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80^^   CONGRESS,  FIRST   SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  19C5 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.p.,  used  these  words  of  the  Psalmist: 
God' is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

Most  merciful  and  gi-acious  God,  may 
we  daily  cultivate  a  deeper  comprehen- 
sion and  concern  for  those  majestic 
values  of  the  spiritual  life  with  whiclTwe 
have  been  endowed  but  which  frequently 
seem  so  meaningless,  so  drab  and  dull. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  often 
misdirect  our  energies  and  enthusiasms 
by  allowing  secular  and  materialistic  in- 
terests and  overtures  to  pollute  and  poi- 
son our  faith  and  stifle  our  capacities  for 
the  more  abundant  life. 

Grant  that  with  Thy  good  hand  of 
grace  upon  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  our  Congress,  in  these  days  of  world 
crisis  and  amidst  the  desolation  of  an 
embattled  earth,  may  they  be  blessed 
with  a  wise  leadership  which  will  bring 
victory  and  peace  to  all  mankind. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Per.ce.    Amen. 


ing  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon,  Thomas,  Kirwan,  Whitten, 
Rodney  of  New  York,  Fogarty,  Denton, 
Bow,  Jonas,  Laird,  and  Michel. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  .bill  H.R.  7091. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

'  There  was  no  ob j  ection. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
'  lowing  title : 

H.R.  7091.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine 
30,  1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENTS      OP     LABOR.     AND 
HEALTH,   EDUCATION,   AND   WEL- 
FARE,   AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1966 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaket-,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAIRD  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


INTER-AMERICAN  BAR 

ASSOCIATION 
PEPPER.     Mr.    Speaker, 


of  Columbia,  May  16.  1940,  and  is  now  cele- 
brating the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
founding;  and 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  fourteenth  conference  at 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  during  the  period 
May  22-^9,  1965;  and 

Whereas  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  has  planned 
a  conference  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

Whereas  three  previous  conferences  of  the 
association  have  been  held  in  tlie  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  the  association, 
as  stated  in  its  constitution,  are  to  establlch 
and  maintain  relations  between  associations  > 
and  organizations  of  lawyers,  national  and 
local.  In  the  various  countries  of  the  Amer- 
icas, '  to  provide  a  fortun  for  exchange  of 
views,  and  to  encourage  cordial  Intercourse 
and  fellowship  among  the  lAwyers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  high  character  of  this  inter- 
national association,  its ,  deliberations,  and 
its  members  can  do  much  to  encourage  un- 
derstanding, friendship,  and  cordial  relations 
among  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and 

Whereas  there  were  adopted  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  In  its  second  session,  and 
by  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  in  its  first  ses- 
sion, concurrent  resolutions  of  welcome 
and  good  wishes  to  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  on  the  occasion  of  its  hold- 
ing conferences  in  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)  ^That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  welcomes  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  during  its  four- 
teenth conference  to  be  held  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  wishes  the  asso- 
ciation outstanding  success  In  accomplish- 
ing its  purposes;  and  be  it  fvurther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  general  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pueito 
Rico? 


Mr.    PEPPER.     Mr.    speaKer,    ±    asK        There  was  no  objection. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the     unanimous  consent  for  the   immediate/^  j^r.  POLANCO-ABREU.    Mr.  Speaker. 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to     .-j — 4^:^-^  ^r  +v.q  r./-inr>iirrpr\t  rp.v)lii-     i-t.-  t,,<-„_  An^^vi/^an  ■rqt-  Ascnr.int.inn  will 


the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Eli^ender,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Kuchel 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1965 
Mr.    MAHON.     Mr'.   Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent  to  take  from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7091)  mak- 
CXI 547  < 


consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  349)  welcoming  to  the 
United  States  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  during  its  14th  conference  to 
be  held  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  349 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Washington,  District 


the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  will 
hold  its  14th  conference  in  San  Juan, 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  May  22 
to  May  29,  1965.  Approximately,  1,500 
•  lawyers,  representing  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  coming  from 
the  United  States,  from  Canada,  and 
from  the  various  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, will  attend  the  conference 

We,  in  Puerto  Rico,  are  highly  hon- 
ored that  this  distinguished  group  has 
chosen  to  visit  us  on  this  occasion. 

House  Concuri-ent  Resolution  349 
would  recognize  the  14th  conference  pf 
the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  and 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
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\he  association  and  wou!d  extend  wel-  I  am  sure  the  San  Juan  Conference  in 
come  and  good  wishes  for  the  outstand-  t^e  inspiring  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
ing  success  of  the  association  in  accom-  Jiico  will  do  much  to  hasten  the  day.  of 
pushing  its  purposes.  r~which  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  spoke  in  his 

Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  86th^   opening    statement    at    the    Nuremberg 


Congress,  1st  sessiori.  and  by  the  88th 
Congress,  2d  session,  by  similar  concur- 
rent resolutions. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  unani- 
mously support  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 349,  which  appears  fitting  and 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


trials,  when  "every  man  shall  live  by  no 
man's  leave  underneath  the  law." 


sk 
re- 


INTER-AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PEf>PER.  Mr.  Speaker\I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend and  thank  my  colleagues  for  the 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 349  of  which  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Santiago  Polanco-Abreu. 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  the  author,  and  of  which  I  have 
a  companion  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  354.  expressing  the  wel- 
come of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  its  14th  conference  to  be 
held  at  the  beautiful  city  of  San  Juan 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
May  22-29.  The  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  United  States  and  all 
the  Latin  American  couhtries  except- 
ing Cuba,  of  course,  while  it  retains  its 
Commimist  character,  who  banded  to- 
gether for  the  development  of  the  law 
and  legal  institutions  to  forward  the 
peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. I  ag^  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  and  to 
have  attended  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  Conference  in  Bogota  some 
4  years  ago.  I  look  forward  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  attending  the  im- 
pending conference  in  San  Juan. 
'  Today,  as  we  seek  to  establish  peace 
through  law  and  to  build  a  world  gov- 
erned by  law  it  is  essential  that  we  em- 
phasize the  role  of  the  law  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  peaceful  and  a  better  world. 
Lawyers  have  always  been  the  architects 
of  institutions  to  progress  the  cause  of 
peace  and  a  better  life  for  mankind.  To- 
day the  troubled  and  still,  I  regret  to 
say,  lawless  world  challenges  the  genius 
of  the  lawyers  of  all  lands  who  believe 
in  the  supremacy  of  law  over  the  con- 
duct of  nations  as  well  as  men.  The 
lawyers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
much  to  offer  in  the.  building  of  such  in- 
stitutions. The  Honorable  Roy  Vallance, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  founder  of  the  In- 
ter-American Bar  Association,  is  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  the  lawyers  of 
the  free  nations  of  our  hemisphere,  ex- 
cept Canada,  into  this  Inter- American 
Bar  Association.  Much  good  has  this 
association  accomplished.  Greater  ac- 
complishments lie  ahead  for  it. 


Mr. 


VIETNAM  SITUATION 
BOOGS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
• '  Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend 'the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  great  body  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
yesterday  at  his  press  conference  rela- 
tive to  the  crisis  in  Vietnam.  This,  of 
course,  has  been  a  subject  of  continuing 
discussion  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

The  President  on  yesterday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  siielled  out  the  policy  of  this 
Government  to  maintain  freedom  in  that 
part  of  the  world  and  elsewhere  against 
Communist  aggression.  He  restated  the 
policy  first  laid  down  in  his  speech  at 
Baltimore  recently.  To  those  who  have 
been  critical  of  our  policy,  I  suggest  that 
they  read  the  press  conferenc?  statement 
in  full.  ■  I  know  that  Members  of  this 
body,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  gen- 
erally supported  the  position  taken  by 
the  President.  And  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  in  public  opinion  polls  taken  in 
depth  "throughout  the  Nation  very  re- 
cently, the  American  people  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  foreign  policy  of  our  Government 
must  Indeed  be  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  and  I  hope  the  American  people 
generally  will  read  tlais  statement  and 
understand  the  Issue  before  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
in  the  statement  he  is  making  and  I 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  In 
his  statement  yesterday  the  President 
once  again  enunciated  the  aims  and  as- 
pirations of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  crucial  struggle  in  Vietnam. 
He  stressed  our  determination  to  help  a 
free  country  remain  free.  He  stressed 
yet  again  that  our  fundamental  purpose 
is  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  tnat 
will  permit,  the  people  of  this  area  to 
live  their  lives  in  freedom  and  security. 
I  would  like  tb  associate  myself  with  this 
objective  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  statement  maae 
by  the  President  on  yesterday: 
Statement  of  the  President 

We  iire  engaged  In  a  crucial  struggle  In 
Vietnam. 

Some  may  consider  it  a  small  war.  But 
to  the  men  who  give  their  lives,  it  is  the  last 
war.     And  the  stakes  are  huge. 

Independent  South  Vietnam  has  been  at- 
tacked by  North  Vietnam.  The  objective  of 
that  attack  is  conquest. 


Defeat  in  South  Vietnam  would  be  to 
deliver  a  friendly  nation  to  terror  and  re- 
pression. It  would  encourage  and  spur  on 
those  who  seek  to  conquer  all  free  nations 
within  their  reach.  Our  own  welfare  and 
our  own  freedom  would  be  in  danger. 

This  is  the  clearest  lesson  of  our  time. 
From  Munich  until  today  we  have  learned 
that  to  yield  to  aggression  brings  only  great- 
er threats — and  more  destructive  war.  To 
stand  firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of  lasting 
peace. 

At  every  step  of  the  way  we  have  used  our 
great  power  with  the  utmost  restraint.  We 
have  made  every  effort  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution. 

We  have  done  this  in  the  face  of  the  most 
outrageous  and  brutal  provocation  against 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  alike. 

Through  the  first  7  months  of  1964,  both 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  were  the  tar- 
gets of  constant  acts  of  terror.  Bombs  ex- 
ploded in  helpless  villages,  in  downtown 
movie  theaters,  even  at  a  sports  field.  Sol- 
diers and  civilians,  men  and  women,  were 
murdered  and  crippled.  Yet  we  took  no  ac- 
tion against  the  source  of  this  brutality — 
North  Vietnam. 

When  our  destroyers  were  attacked  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  we  replied  with  a  single 
raid.  The  punishment  was  limited  to  the 
dead. 

For  the  next  6  months  we  took  no  ac- 
tion against  North  Vietnam.  We  warned  of 
danger;  we  hoped  for  caution  in  others. 

The  answer  was  attack,  and  explosions,  and 
indiscriminate  murder. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  oixr  restraint  was 
viewed  as  weakness.  Our  desire  to  llmlt-con- 
flict  was  viewed  as  a  prelude  to  surrender. 
We  could  no  longer  stand  by  while  attack 
mounted;  and  while  the  bases  of  the  attack- 
ers were  immune  from  reply. 

And  so.  we  began  to  strike  back.  But  we 
have  not  changed  our  essential  purpose. 
That  purpose  Is  peaceful  settlement.  That 
purpose  Is  to  resist  aggression.  That  pur- 
pose Is  to  avoid  wider  war. 

I  say  again  that  I  will  talk  to  any  govern- 
ment, anywhere,  and  without  any  conditions; 
if  any  doubt  our  sincerity,  let  them  test  it. 

Each  time  we  have  met  with  silence,  slan- 
der, or  the  sound  of  guns. 

But  Just  as  we  will  not  flag  In  battle,  we 
will  not  weary  in  the  search  for  peace. 

I  reaffirm  my  offer  of  unconditional  dis- 
cussions. We  will  discuss  any  subject,  and 
any  point  of  view,  with  any  government  con- 
cerned. 

This  offer  may  be  rejected,  as  It  has  been 
in  the  past.  But  It  will  remain  open;  wait- 
ing for  the  day  when  It  becomes  clear  to  all 
that  armed  attack  will  not  yield  domination 
over  others. 

And  I  will  continue  along  the  course  we 
have  set;  firmness  with  moderation;  readi- 
ness for  ^eace  with  refusal  to  retreat. 

For  this  Is  the  same  battle  which  we  Jiave 
fought  for  a  generation.  Wherever  we  have 
stood  firm,  aggression  has  been  halted,  peace 
restored,  and  liberty  maintained. 

This  was  true  under  President  Truman, 
President  Eisenhower,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

And  it  will  "be  true  again  in  soutlieast 
Asia. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  mniority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  noted,  both 
privately  and  publicly  I  have  supported 
the  President's  present  firm  policy  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  also  fair  to  state  that 
all  Members  of  our  party  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  in  the  House  have  supported 
the  present  course  of  action  in  Vietnam. 
This  is  a  critical  and  serious  situation 


that  demands   our  maximum  strength 
both  at  home  and  in  Vietnam.    In  this 
instance,  particularly.  I  feel  we  should 
have  a  very  high  degree  of  bipartisanship 
in  order  to  convince  the  opponents,  the 
Communists,  that  they  should  not  mis- 
calculate the  intentions  of  America.    If 
they  miscalculate  because  of  statements 
made  by  any  public  officials  the  dangers 
to  all  mankind  could  be  significantly  in- 
creased.    Consequently  I  call  upon  all 
Americans,  particularly  those  in  elected 
office  in  the  Federal  Congress,  to  stand 
firm  and  steadfast  against  Communist 
aggression  in   southeast  Asia  or   else- 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  commend  him  and 
his  colleagues  of  his  party  for  their 
statesmanship. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  AN 

ELDER  STATESMAN 

■     Mr    MATSUNAGA*:     Mr.   Speaker,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute^nd  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thegentleman  from 
Hawaii?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though this  day  has  not  been  declared  a 
national  holiday,  it  should  not  go  by 
without  our  observing  that  it  was  on  this 
day  April  28.  83  years  ago.  that  a  great 
American  and  an  elder  statesman  was 
born— a  man  younger  and  more  agile  m 
mind  and  spirit  than  many  a  man  half 
his  age— our  eminent  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara.  ' 

A  man  of  tremendous  driving  force  and 
energy,  he  continues  to  serve  his  Na- 
tion and  his  constituents  with  amazing 
vi'^or  He  possesses  those  indispensable 
elements  of  statesmanship,  independ- 
ence, and  personal  courage.  He  never 
hesitates  to  speak  out  on  his  personal 
convictions,  whatever  the  trend  of  .cur- 
rent public  opinion  may  be.  4 

We  in  this  Chamber  have  often  sat 
spellbound  by  the  force  and  eloquence  of 
his  speeches. 

Few  men  in  public  life  possess  the 
wealth  of  experience  in  diverse  fields  that 
Barratt  O'Hara  possesses— in  journal- 
ism, radio  broadcasting,  law,  poUtics.^and 

military.  .  ^  ^Li 

Barratt  O'Hara  has  distingmshed  him- 
self as  one  of  the  greatest  criminal  law- 
yers this  counti-y  has  known,  a  reputable 
magazine  editor,  a  well-known  radio 
commentator,  the  youngest  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  the  history  of  the  great  State 
of  Illinois,  and  as  the  only  veteran  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  now  servmg 
in  Congress.  He  is  also  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  ,    „.      •        a 

As  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois  and 
as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  State  sen- 
ate, he  commenced  an  investigation  into 
the  wages  paid  to  working  women^  This 
pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  Y°S 
rights  resulted  in  giving  the  whole  mmi- 
mum  wage  movement  its  impetus.  Tne 
administration,  in  which  he  played  a 


major  role,  established  the  first  pubUc 
utilities  commission  in  Illinois. 

Barratt  O'Hara  entered  his  career  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  an 
age  when  most  men  think  only  of  re- 
tirement, at  a  youthful  age  of  66.  He 
has  since  then  given  to  the  Nation  in- 
valuable service  as  a  legislator  totally 
committed  to  the  public  good. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  50tn 
State,  I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Barratt 
O'Hara  for  his  eloquent  and  moving  pleas 
which  he  made  in  support  of  Hawaiian 
statehood.  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
singled  out  his  speech  delivered  on  this 
floor  in  1950  as  the  most  effective  made 
in  behalf  of  Hawaiian  statehood  in  the 
81st  Congress  and  printed  it  in  three  in- 
stallments. He  eloquently  stated  at  that 
time: 

The  pattern  of  the  Old  World  of  the  horse 
Xnd  buggy  should  be  modernized  even  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  territories  to  be  taken 
into  the  Union  of  the  States.  My  faith  Is 
In  my  country  and  the  purity  of  its  purpose 
to  ask  nothing  for  its  own  people  that  It 
does  not  seek  to  make  possibly  for  aU  men  to 
attain  In  a  world  of  brotheiliood 


Mr.  Speaker,  Barratt  O'Hara  on  his 
83d  birthday  abounds  in  spirit  and  imag- 
ination which  the  young  in  age  can  welj 
emulate,  as  we  struggle  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Great  Society. 

As  one  who  has  enjoyed  a  close  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Barratt  O'Hara,  I 
fervently  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
serve  his  country  and  his  constituency  in 
Congress  until  he  is  100— as  he  haf.  vowed 
to  do.  God  knows  the  world  needs  men 
of  Barrett  O'Hara's  caliber,  integrity, 
understanding,  and  foresight. 

l^r.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 
^JVIr.  ALBERT.    I  am  happy  that  our 
colleague  from  Hawaii  has  taken  this 
time  to- pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest, 
noblest  men  I  have  ever  known.    I.  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  ren^rks  of  my 
friend  from  Hawaii.    Barratt  O'Hara  s 
careers  have  been  as  distinguished  as 
they  have  been  varied.     I  doubt  that 
there^is  a  single  other  person  in  public 
life  in  America  today  who  has  seen  life 
from  so  many  angles  and  who  has  appre- 
ciated its  challenges  as  much   as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois   l^Ir.  O'Hara]. 
One  of  the  most  articulate  men  I  have 
ever  known,  one  of  the  most  courageous 
men   one  of  the  sweetest  characters  on 
earth.  Barratt  O'Hara— may  he  live  long 
and  may  his  ideals  continue  to  prosper. 
Mr.     MATSUNAGA.     I     thank     the 
majority  leader. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addiess  the  House 

for  1  minute.  .... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  de- 
served tribute  which  has  been  paid  to 
this  noble  colleague  of  ours,  Mr.  Barratt 
6'Hara  from  Illinois.  His  eloquence,  his 
nobUity  of  spirit,  his  lofty  idealism  con- 
stitute an  example  and  an  inspiration 
not  only  for  his  colleagues  but  also  for 
his  countrymen.    May  his  days  continue 


to  be  long  and  fruitful  in  this  Chamber 
and  upon  the  earth.  • 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  .,    v,     ,j 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  cannot  express  them  as  well 
or  as  eloquently  as  he.  but  I  join  him  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  gi'eat  leader,  the 
great  Barratt  O'Hara. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. ^      .,     .     .  . 

I  too.  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  this  expression  of  love  and  admiration 
for  the  great  colleague  from  Ilhnois 
whose  eloquence  continually  stirs  this 
legislative  body.  .  ^  , 

I  believe  if  there  could  appropriately 

be  given  a  name  to  this  outstanding 

"  Member  of  the  House,  it  would  be  "the 

happy  warrior  of  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States."  . ,  '  •  ,„ 

Congressman  O'Hara  is  a  great  legisla- 
tor a  great  humanitarian,  a  great 
spe'aker,  and  a  great  indi\adual.  It  is  a 
continuing  source  of  pleasure  and  in- 
spiration to  serve  with  him  in  this  body. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr     GALLAGHER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida.    As  a  member  of  the  House  ' 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  who  has 
served  on  the  committee  with  Congress- 
man O'Hara.  I  want  all  Members  to  know 
and  the  Record  to  include  that  no  one 
makes  a  finer  contribution  to  the  com- 
mittee and  no  one  engenders  a^  more 
humane  spirit  in  the  legislation  which 
emanates  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs   than  Barratt   O'Hara. 
Barratt  O'Hara  served  in  the  great  80th 
Division  during  World  War  I.    Its  motto 
was  "The  80th  Only  Moves  Forward. 
One  of  the  reasons  it  always  did  was 
Barratt   O'Hara.    Barratt   has   always 
moved  forward  for  his  fellow  man  and 
still  doe?.    I  hope  he  continues  to  do  so 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  JOELSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr   JOELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to   associate   myself  with  the  remarks 
made.    The  thing  which  has  always  im- 
pressed me  most  about  Mr.  O'Hara  is  his 
youthful  spirit  and  his  youthful  outlook. 
I  know  how  many  years  he  claims,  but  I 
also  know  he  is  not  a  man  who  looks 
back.    He  always  looks  forward.    I  thi^ 
some  "young  fogies"  could  weU  benefit 
from  this  youthful,  effervescent  spirit. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.     Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  ,  .     ^■ 

The   SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  waJs  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  join  our  colleagues  in  this  well 
deserved  tribute  so  deeply  felt  by  all  of 
our  Members  for  our  colleague.  Barratt 
OHara.  His  alert,  inquisitive  mind 
and  his  high-spirited  idealism  mark  him 
as  a  young  man.  Barratt  O'Hara  will 
always  be  a  young  man. 

As  one  Member  of  this  House.  I  shall 
treasure  always  the  opportunities  I  have 
enjoyed  to  visit  with  Barratt  O'Hara  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  feel  myself  richer 
for  having  been  exposed  to  his  wealthy 
store  of  knowledge  and  his  magnificently 
charitable  spirit. 

His  mind  and  his  heart  are  big.  His 
vision  is  broad.  And  his  friendship  is 
truly  a  thing  to  treasure. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiofi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  greeting  to  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
noig.  Barratt  O  H.'Rx,  on-h's  birthday.  I 
think  one  of  the  finest  things  that  can 
be  said  about  a  man  is  that  he  is  a  good 
man.  In  my  book  Barratt  OHara  is  a 
good  man.  "  *.,- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  wisli^  him 
^rnany,  many  decades  of  good  health,  hap- 
piness, and  success  so  that  in  the  golden 
years  of  life  he  may  harvest  the  rieh  divi- 
dends and  spiritual  satisfaction  which  he 
has  so  ably  earned  in  a  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  State  and  his  country. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hamoshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte]  and  the  other 
Members  here  who  have  paid  well  de- 
served tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  my  distinguished  and  indomi- 
table colleague  [Mr.  O'Hara].  His  ready 
wit  and  perceptive  comment  have  added 
much  to  our  deliberations  and  I  am 
gra.teful  to  him  for  his  constructive  con- 
tributions to  this  body. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  and  very  simply  say  to  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  Bar- 
ratt OHara  that  I  greatly  value  his 
friendship.  He  is  a  man  of  principle, 
conviction,  and  courage.  He  has  en- 
nobled this  House  by  his  courage  and 
his  actions. 

I  might  say  he  has  always  been 
a.  stanch  friend  of  Israel,  the  only  democ- 
racy in  the  Near  East.  His  support  of 
that  country  has  meant  much  to  the 
course  of  freedom  in  the  Near  East. 

I  would  merely  add,  Barratt,  I  hope 
that  you  not  only  prosper  in  your  im- 
portant work  in  this  House  for  many 


years  but  in  congratulating  you  on  yoiu* 
birthday,  may  I  wish  that  you  live  to 
be  120  years  young. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  B ..rratt  O'Hara  to- 
day. He  and  I  belong  to  a  rather  exclu- 
sive club,  I  think,  perhaps  with  one  or 
two  other  Members,  not  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  but,  rather,  the 
former  L  eutcncnt  Governors  of  our  re- 
spective States,  which  we  were  at  almost 
the  same  time.  Of  course.  Barratt  and 
I  are  about  the  same  age,  give  or  take 
20  or  30  years.  However,  for  a  time  when 
he  first  came  to  Congress — and  I  think 
I  should  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  Hjuse  in  case  there 
is  any  question  in  your  mind  as  to  his 
ability — I  managed  him.  When  I  say  I 
managed  him  I  mean  I  was  in  charge  of 
bockinnr  all  of  the  various  prizefights 
and  fisticuffs  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
was  known  in  the  prize  ring  and  up  and 
down  the  eastern  seaboard  as  '"Kid" 
O'Hara.  He  packed  a  very  great  wallop 
and  v,e  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it.  "Kid." 
I  hope  you  continue  in  good  shape  and 
in  good  condition  and  that  you  do  your 
roadwork  regularly  and  keep  your  legs 
sound  and  hold  your  left  out  in  front  of 
you  a  little  bit  and  watch  out  for  those 
right  uppercuts.  I  think  you  will  finish 
the  course  all  right.    Congratulations. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unan-mous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
wish  to  join  the  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  B.\rr\tt 
O'H'.RA.  on  his  83d  birthday.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  611  Members  who 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  addition  to  what 
my  'colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  ' 
Congressman  Brown,  has  stated  as  to 
being  a  member  of  the  exclusive  club  of 
former  Lieutenant  Governors,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  Barratt  O'Hara  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois 
in  1912.  A  great  number  of  Members 
do  not  know  that  he  was  the  first  public 
official  in  the  Nation  to  expose  the  slave 
labor  conditions  in  the  child  labor  sweat- 
shops. 

Lt.  Gov.  Barratt  O'Hara  pioneered  the 
first  public  hearings  that  exposed  to  the 
Nation  the  fact  that  children  were  work- 
ing in  those  days  at  starvation  wages  in 
the  sweatshops  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  also  throughout  the  Nation.  He 
was  the  pioneer  public  official  who  spon- 
sored legislation  that  did  away  with  the 
sweatshops  in  that  early  day. 


He  not  only  accomplished  a  great  deal 
as  ■'jieutcnant  Governor  of  Illinois,  but 
he  was  also  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of 
the  Middle  West  and  was  associated  for 
a  number  of  years  with  Clarence  Dar- 
row  in  the  practice  of  law. 

He  also  was  nationally  known  as  a 
newspaperman  and  his  writings  were 
published  by  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  Nation  before  and  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  the  only  Spanish- 
American  War  veteran  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  all  hope  that 
Barratt  O'Hara  will  be  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  many,  many  years  to  come  and 
wc  congratulate  him  on  his  83d  bii'thday 
today. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  We,  from  Missouri, 
rvc  proud  to  offer  the  gentleman, from 
IHino's.  Barratt  O'Hara,  as  an  example 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  attend- 
ing Missouri  University.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  fighter,  but  he  was  the  best 
football  player  pound  for  pound  that  at- 
tended that  school.  We  commend  His 
career  to  everyone. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
State  of  Illinois  is  known  as  the  Land 
of  Lincoln  and.  in  this  day,  it  has  given 
other  great  men  to  our  Nation  and  to 
public  service. 

I  refer  >to  two  gentlemen  whom  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  have  as  my  friends 
and  colleagues,  the  Honorable  William 
L.  Dawson  and  the  Honorable  Barratt 
O'Hara.  Both  of  these  Representatives 
sei-ve  their  country  well  and  both  of  them 
have  celebrated  their  birthdays  this 
vv'eek. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  them 
the  best  of  health,  happiness,  and  all 
good  fortunes  f->r  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
B\rR\TT  O'Hara,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
83d  birthday. 

Wc  in  the  House  are  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  among  us  a  man  whose  outstand- 
ing career  is  certain  to  merit  him  a  place 
in  American  history.  There  are  fe,w  in- 
deed who  are  privileged  to  have  had  so 
much  adventure  and  to  have  given  so 
much  service  to  their  fellow  men  in  one 
lifetime  as  Barratt  O'Hara. 

Youthful  explorer,  Spanish  American 
War  and  World  War  I  soldier,  news- 
papermen, younce:;t  attorney  general  in 
Illinois  history,  motion  picture  execu- 
tive, brilliant  defense  lawyer,  author,  and 
Congressman — each  of  these  careers  and 
achievements  would  require  a  lifetime  of 
an  ordinary  man.  Barratt  0'H».ra  has 
accomplished  them  in  83  short  years. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  stature  of  this 
outstanding  American  that  he  first  came 
to  Congress  at  an  age  when  most  men 
have  retired.  Since  his  election  from  the 
Second  District  of  Illinois  to  the  81st 
Congress,  he  has  earned  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  for  the  depth  of  his  wis- 
dom and  the  breadth  of  his  vision. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to 
have  served   with  Mr.  OHara  on  the 
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House  Foreign .  Affairs  Committee.  He 
has  never  ceased  to  amaze  me  with  his 
energy  and  abilities.  His  counsel  and  ad- 
vice to  me  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  through  the  years. 

Today  in  congratulating  Barratt 
O'HARA  on  his  birthday,  I  want  to  add  my 
sincere  best  wishes  to  him  for  many  more 
years  of  fruitful  service  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  to  our  Nation. 

Mr  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  statement  cori- 
gratulating  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Barratt  O'Hara,  of  llhnois,  on  his 
83d  birthday.  ,  ,^^„, 

Soldier,  educator.  Governor,  and  now, 
legislator— where  is  the  location  of  the 
fouatain  of  youth  that  he  has  discovered 
and  used  to  such  good  advantage? 

Forthright  and  courageous— a  man  oi 
dominant  will,  who  could  face  down  the 
devil,  if  necessary. 

A  champion  of  the  disadvantaged,  both 
individual  and  national,  it  has  been  my 
great  privilege  to  sei-ve  with  him  on  the 
Coimnittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  where  he 
has  made  a  great  and  outstanding  record 
upholding  the  rights  of  the  democmtic 
African  countries  as  chau-man  of  that 
subcommittee.  He  has  continually 
shown  his  friendship  for  that  small 
Western-oriented  country  in  the  Middle 
East  known  as  Israel.  ^  _„„  v,„ 

May  his  breed  continue;  and  may  he. 
fls  the  leader  he  has  always  been,  con- 
tuse to  show  us  the  light  for  niany 
vears  to  come.  And  may  we  again  have 
the  privilege  next  year  of  celebrating  his 
'84th  birthday. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  this  morning  to  join  my  otner 
distinguished  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to 

Barratt  O'Hara  on  his  birthday.  I  have 
known  my  distinguished  colleague  for  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has 
always  been  a  fighter  in  the  public  int^i- 
est  In  Illinois,  we  refer  to  him  as  the 
boy  wonder  of  Illinois  politics. 

He  has  served  his  country  in  war  and 
peace.    He  is  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  is  a. veteran  of  the  SPani|Ji 
American  War.    At  the^^^l^ ^^.^e  of  30 
he  sei-ved  our  State  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  the  youngest  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State.   He  led  the  fight  for  the 
■      passage   of  the  State's  first  minimum 
wa 'e  law.    He  reentered  military  service 
durmg  World  War  I  and  at  the  termina- 
?i"on  of  hostilities,  he  resumed  his  law 
nractice     In  1948  he  was  elected  to  the 
?ongi-e1s  of  the  United  States.    He  se-ed 
in  the  81st  Congress,  the  83d.  the  84th. 
the  85th,  the  86th,  the  87th,  the  88th, 
and  89th  Congresses  with  honor  and  d^- 
tinction,  recognizing  the  needs  and  wants 
of  the  vast  majority^of^the  Ameucan 

^^To  my  83-year-old  young  friend,  I  say 
to  you  that  America  is  stronger  because 
of  you. 


mittee  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Aikansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ai-kansas? 

There  wasni^  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE      ON      COMMERCE 
AND  FINANCE   OF   THE   COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   INTERSTATE   AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 
Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 
Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  heartfelt  regret  that 
I   announde   that  fonner   Congressman 
Thomas  A.  Flaherty  of  Boston  passed 
Iwa^this  morning.    Mr.  Flaherty  was 
elected   to   the   Congress   in    193^    and 
served  until  1942.     He  was  one  of  the 
most  beloved,  able,  and  competent  offi- 
cials we  ever  had  in  our  area  of  the 
country.    Tom  was  loved  by  alL 

After  he  left  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  wniingly-he  did  not  run 
for  reelection  in  1943-he  became  a  pub- 
lic utilities  commissioner.  He  enjoyed 
a  full  life  of  many  honors  working  for 
the  public.  He  was  a  man  of  greatest 
ability  and  outstanding  integrity. 

Mis  O'Neill  and  my  family  offer  our 

very  heartfelt  sympathies  to  the  family 

of  Mr.  Flaherty.  „      ,       „  ,„ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker  will 

the  gentleman  yield?  ^    •  i^ 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.   I  yield 

to  the  distihguished  Speaker.. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  and  former  colleague 
¥homas  A.  Flaherty,  who  has  passed 

^"^The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  all  America  has  lost  a  valuable  public 
servant  and  I  feel  a  great  personal  loss^ 

Thomas  Flaherty  not  only  knew  his 
Government,  but  he  had  a  great  faith  in 
om-  way  of  life  and  the  institutions  of 
democracy.  „, 

He  was  born  in  Boston  on  Decembei  21. 
1898  and  attended  the  public  schools  of 
that  cfty  He  also  attended  Northeastern 
University  Law  School  at  Boston. 

During  the  Fir^t^JVorld  War  Mr. 
Flaherty  sei-ved  as  a  private  in  the  U.b. 
Army Tn  1918.  Subsequently  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  country,  and  especially 
the  veterans,  when  he  was  emploVed  with 
the  US  veterans'  Administration  in  Bos- 
ton from  1920  to  1934. 


His  vital  interest  in  the  political  life  of 
our  Commonwealth  caused  him  to  run 
for  public  office  and  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  house  of  representatives 
for  2  years.  .   .     ..  ^ 

He  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
75th  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
John  P.  Higgins  and  was  reelected  to  the 
76th  and  77th  Congresses.  He  served  in 
this  legislative  body  from  December  14. 
1937.  to  January  3.  1943.  and  was  not  a 
candidate  for  renomination       ^  _  ^. 

Returning  to  his  native  city.  Tom  Fla- 
herty served  as  transit  commissioner  of 
the  city  of  Boston  for  2  years;  as  chair- 
man of'ihe  Department  of  Public  Utilities 
of  Massachusetts  from  1936  to  1953,  as 
commissioner  from  1953  to  1955,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  review.  Assess- 
ing  Department,  city   of  Boston,  from 

1956    to    1960.  fr.r.rrc.t 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  never  forget  , 
about  Tom  Flaherty,  and  that  wa^  his 
constant  demonstration  of  the  results  of 
hard  work.    He  made  his  own  way  m  the  ^. 
world  and  never  complained.    He  lookea 
toward  a  goal  and  attained  it. 

He  was  a  loyal  Democrat,  but  fiist  oi 
all  he  was  a  loyal  American. 

Time  will  continue  to  reveal  Tom  Fla- 
herty's contributions  to  his  local  com- 
munity, to  his  State,  and  to  his  Nation. 
Se  was  a  fervent  patriot.  He  loved  his 
country.  He  respected  the  Congress  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  wa^ 
completely  devoted  to  duty.  I  am  proud 
to  have  called  him  my  friend. 

Mrs  McCormack  and  I  extend  to  Mrs 
Flaherty  our  deep  sympathy  in  her  great 
loss  and  sorrow.  ^       , 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio-  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  J^oin  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  m  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  late  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Flaherty. 

It  wks  my  opportunity  and  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  House  where  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  him.  He  was^ 
delightful  gentleman,  a  veiy  able  Rep- 
resentative and,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
he  left  the  House- willingly  to  return  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  other  posi- 

*'T^emember  at  the  time  we  all  wished 
him  well.  He  left  many  friends  behind, 
and  we  are  grieved  at  his  passing. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSfi>^ 
Mr  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum   is  not 

^"^Th?^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  makes 
?he  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.     Evidently,   a    luoinim   is  not   ^ 

^'lirHARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing-Members faUed  to  answer  to  their 

''^'^^'-     r  [Roll  NO.  801 

Arends  Ashley  Baring 

Ashbrook  Baudstra  Bolton 
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Brademas 

Hanna 

Redim 

Brown,  Call/. 

Hansen,  Waah. 

Resnick 

Cooley 

Hawkins 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Gorman 

Hays 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Culver 

Holland 

Schisler 

Dawson 

Jarman 

Scott 

Dickinson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Sisk 

Dlgga 

Keith 

Stephens 

Dingell 

Latta 

Teague.  Tex. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McDowell 

Toll 

Everett 

Moeller 

Van  Deerlln 

Farnsley 

Morrison 

Waggonner 

G.almo 

Morse 

Wlilte,  Idaho 

Gibbons 

Nls 

Willis 

Goodell 

OHara,  Mich. 

Halpern 

Powell 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  rollcall  381  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUCCESSION  TO   THE   PRESIDENCY 
AND  VICE-PRESIDENCY 

Mr.,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  1)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  succession  to  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  with  a 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  unendment,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  , 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without  ob- 
jection appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.    Celler,    Rogers    of    Colorado, 

CORMAN.  McCULLOCH,  and  POFF. 

There  \fras  no  objection. 


THfi  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  P. 

BRUNNER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  announce  the  death  of  the 
late  lamented  William  F.  Brunner,  a  for- 
mer Member  of  this  House.,  Our  fornier 
colleague  and  my  esteemed  friend.  Bill 
Brunner.  has  unfortunately  loft  us.  He 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him 
and  the  many  for  whom  he  performed 
countless  acts  of  kindness  with  humility 
and  without  fanfare. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bill  was  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Queens  County  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  from  1922 
to  1928  and  thfen  was  elected  as  ?  Demo- 
crat to  the  71st  and  three  succeedihg 
Congresses,  when  he  resigned  in  1935  to 
serve  in  other  public  offices  of  the  county 
of  Queens  and  New  York  City. 

In  later  years  Bill  resumed  the  Insur- 
ance and  real  estate  business  but  he 
never  lost  active  interest  in  civic  affairs 
and  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
The  Peninsula  Gener*  Hospital  in  Edge- 
mere,  Long  Island,  of  which  he  was  pres- 
ident was  near  and  dear  to  his  heart  and 


he  worked  tirelessly  to  expand  and  help 
improve  its  facilities. 

I  knew  him  as  a  benign  character.  He 
was  always  kind  in  words  and  in  action. 
We  were  enriched  indeed  by  his  having 
passed  among  us,  and  we  are  saddened 
by  his  departure.  He  has  gone  to  that 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returns. 

He  leaves  a  good  name,  and  a  good 

name  is  like  the  acrostic;  you  read  it 

from  right  to  .left,  or  up  or  down,  and  a 

•good  name  always  spells  goodness.    As 

the  Psalmist'  sai^ : 

Better  Is  the  fragrance  cf  a  good  name  than 
the  perfume  of  precious  oils. 

Our  condolences  go  forth  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  we  mourn  his 
passing. 

■  CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lov/ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  811 

Arer.da  Hawkins  Powell 

Ashbrook  Holland  Randall 

Ashley  Hull  ■  Resnick 

Baring     _  Hungate  Reuss 

Bates       ^  Ichord      •  Rivers,  Alaska 

Belcher  Jacobs        '  Schisler 

Bolton  Jarman  Schwelker 

Brademas  Jones.  Ala.  Scott 

Brown,  Calif.  Jones.  Mo.  Senner 

Conto  Karsten  Slsk 

Cooley  Keith  Smith,  Calif. 

Corman  Leggett  Sullivan 

Culver  Lindsay  Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis.  Long,  La.  Toll 

Dingell  Martin,  Masa|    Tupper 

Duncan,  Greg.    Mnihlas/  Van  Deerlln 

Everett  May  Waggonner 

Farnsley  Moeller  Weltner 

Glaimo  MooThcad  White,  Idaho 

Gibbons  Morrison  Williams 

Gubser  Morse  Willis 

Halpern  Nix  Young 

Hanna  Patman 
Hansen,  Idaho    Pool 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). On  this  rollcall  363  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disiJensed 
with. 


WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  339  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  339 
Resolved,  That  upcn  ^he  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  4)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  to 
provide  grants  for  research  and  developmentj 
to, increase  grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works,  to  authorize 
the    establishment    of   standards    of    water 


quality  to  aid  in  preventing,  controlling,  and 
abating  pollution  of  interstate  waters,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  bs 
redd  for  amendment  ui:der  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
the  substitute  amcr.dmont  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  now  in  the 
bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
Houce  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amondme:2ts  adopted  in  'the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  sub- 
stitute. The  prcviovte  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  ^nd  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker  House 
Resolution  339  provides  for  consideration 
of  S.  4,  a  bill  to  amend  and  expand  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It 
would  establish  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  to  pro- 
vide grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  increase  grants  for  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  to  aid  in  prevent- 
ing, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  with  2 
hours  of  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  substitute  now  in  the  bill. 

No  more  important  single  problem 
faces  this  country  today  than  the  prob- 
lem of  good  water.  Water  is  our 
greatest  single  natural  resource.  The 
issue  of  pure  water  must  be  settled  now 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  this  genera- 
tion but  for  untold  generations  to  come. 
The  need  for  good  quality  water  for  all 
of  our  Nation's  uses — public  and  pri- 
vate— is  a  paramount  one. 

The  Calumet  industrial  region  of  In- 
diana comprises  the  First  Consiressional 
District  which  I  represent  in  Congress. 
It  is  the  No.  1  congressional  district  in 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  indus- 
trial concentration  in  the  Gary,  Hrm- 
mond,  East  Chicago,  .Whiting  area. 
Three  major  steel  mills;  Carnegie  Illi- 
nois. Inland,  Youngstown,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  steel  and  smelter  plants 
along  with  refineries  of  all  major  oil  com- 
panies, and  several  hundred  other  lar^e 
and  small  industries  are  located  in  this 
area.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury these  industries  have  expanded 
many  times  in  production  capacity.  The 
major  pollution  to  lakes  and  streams  and 
especially  beautiful  Lake  Michigan  comes 
from  the  industrial  waste  from  these 
plants. 
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Adjoining  the  Calumet  region  on  the 
north  is  the  large  industrial  complex  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  same  state- 
ment can  be  made  regarding  the  pollu- 
tion and  waste  expulsion  into  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Michigan  as  exists  across 
the  State  line  in  Indiana. 

The  Hammond,  Ind.,  Times  reported 
recently  a  speech  made  by  Richard 
Woodley  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health.   Mr.  Woodley  declared : 

The  people  are  fed  up  with  pollution  and 
thcv  want  something  done  about  }*■  right 
away  regardless  if  the  action  is  local.  State, 
or  Federal. 


Mr  Woodley  is  chief  of  the  industrial 
waste  section  of  the  Indiana^  Boara  of 

Health 

As  examples  of  the  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  pollution  in  the  area  waterways 
Woodley  reported  outfalls  were  detected 
on  a  daily  basis  in  these  amounts:  OJ, 
106,000  pounds  per  day  of  which  steel 
industries  were  responsible  for  90  per- 
cent and  the  oU  refineries  the  remaining 
10  percent;  ammonia,  500,000  Pounds; 
phenols,  5,000  pounds;   cyanides.  3,000 

^°Thel  examples  show  why  there  is  a 
large-scale    effort    underway    to    halt 

^°The  drinking  water  suPPly  for  approx- 
imately 600,000  people  in  the  Calumei; 
Son  and  millions  in  the  Chicago  area 
Is  taken  out  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
gan  adjacent  to  the  shores  from  which 
this   great   industrial   concentration   is 
daily  pouring  industrial  waste  and  other 
contaminating  pollution  into  Lake  Mich- 
i<^an     The  health   of   approximately   7 
.  pillion  people  in  the  Chicagoland  and 
Indiana  area  is  jeopardized  and  threat- 
ened by  this  inexcusable  pollution  into 
the  formerly  pure  waters  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan.   Inland  lakes  and  streams  not  only 
ll   this   area   but  throughout  Indiana 
Illinois,  and  other  States  ^  theJJnion 
have  already  been  contammated  by  Gov- 
ernment   indifference   toward    enacting 
legiSation  to  halt  this  health  hazai'd  to 
millions  of  our  citizens.  .,,01,0^ 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  18  had 
an  extended  three-page  comment  in  ite 
magazine  section  regarding  the  Rantan 
Siver  in  New  Jersey.    The  Rantan  River, 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  known  as 
the %ueen  of  Rivers"  with  pure  flowing 
waters  comjng  from  the  mountains  and 
hills  witho^the  least  bit  of  contamina- 
Uon     An  English  poet  John  Davis  de- 
scribed this  river  in  the  past  century 
S  the  "queen  of  rivers."  .  The  ^[ticle 
continued  in  stating  that  m  the  192 Qs 
with  the  heavy  concentration  of  mdus- 
try  and  its  depositing  of  waste  and  pol- 
lution from  the  towns  and  cities  along  its 
100-mile  shoreline,  it  became  known  as 
the  "queen  of  sewers." 

Dui-ing  the  last  6  or  7  years,  industries 
along  this  formeriy  "queen  of  rivers 
have  joined  together  in  an  effort  to  curb 
industrial  waste  from  being  deposited  m 
the  Raritan  River.    Great  success  has 
been  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  in- 
stallation by  these  industries  of  modern 
methods  to  dispose  of  waste  products  and 
the  river  is  gradually  being  restored  to  its 
forrner  natural  beauty  and  cleanliness. 
The  article  further  states  that  a  com- 
plete recovery  cannot  be  made  until  ei- 


fective  laws  are  passed  to  eliminate  waste 
products  from  all  industries  along  its 
borders,  and  it  will,  in  a  few  years  be 
restored  to  its  title  as  "Queen  of  Rivers 
with  swimming,  bathing,  fishing,  boating, 
and  all  the  outdoor  pleasures  which  its 
adjoining  population  took  such  delight 
and  satisfaction  in  former  years. 

This   Congress  ha^  made   wonderful 
progress  in  legislation  for  the  intei-est  of 
millions  of  Americans  so  far  this  session. 
One  of  the  real  problems  to  be  sblved 
pertaining  to  the  Nations  health  is  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  pertaining  to 
water  pollution  which  we  are  considering 
today.     It  involves  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  every  citizen  in  the  United  States 
regardless  of  whether  he  lives  in  an  area 
that  is  a  victim  of  pollution  or  out  in  the 
wide  and  open  spaces  where  heavy  con- 
centration of  industry  is  not  a  threat  to 
outdoor  recreations,  and  the  welfare  of 
wildlife,  and  enjoyment  of  which  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  have  been  deprived. 
It  has  been  nearly  9  years  since  the 
Congress,  with  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  660.  84th  Congress,  established  the 
first  permanent  national  program  for  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  water  pollution. 
The  Federal  role  was  fixed  as  one  of  sup- 
port for  the  activities  of  the  States,  inter- 
state agencies,  and  localities.    The  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  author- 
ized financial  assistance  for  construction 
of    municipal    waste-treatment    works, 
comprehensive  river  basin  programs  for 
water  poUution  control,  research,  and 
enforcement.    It  provided,  too,  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  the  encouragement  of 
interstate  compacts  and  uniform  State 
laws,  grants  for  State  programs,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Advisory  Board,  and  a  coopera- 
tive program  for  the  control  of  pollution 
from  Federal  installations. 

The    impact   of   the   Federal   Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  has  been  impres- 
sive    It  has  taken  us  in  less  than  9  years 
from  a  situation  in  which  untrammeled 
pollution  threatened  to  foul  the  Nation  s 
waterways  beyond  hope  of  restoration, 
to  a  point  where  we  are  holding  our  own. 
But  that  is  not  enough.    The  unprece- 
dented and  continuing  population  and 
economi?  growth  are  imposing  ever-in- 
creasing  demands   upon   our   available 
water     supplies.       The     accompanying 
trends    toward    increased    urbamzation 
and  marked  rapid  technological  change 
create  new  and  complex  water  quality 
problems  further  diminishing  the  avail- 
able supplies.    G.  4  is  a  further  and  nec- 
essary step  in  continuing  efforts  to  bring 
about  proper  water  pollution  control  and 
a  full  upgrading  of  the  water  quaUty  of 
our  streams,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  339. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  Unanimous  con- 
sent. I  incorporate  with  my  remarks  ex- 
cerpts from  the  April  15  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  the  meeting  of  68 
industrialists,  sanitation  experts,  and 
Federal  and  State  officials  meeting  in 
Chicago,  111..  March  2-9,  to  discuss  Lake 
Michigan  pollution: 

Sixty-eight  industrialists,  sanitation  ex- 
perts, and  officials  ol  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  State  and 


local  governments,  met  from  March  2  to  9  In 
Chicago  to  discuss  ways  to  end  the  pollution. 


DANGER  TO  HEALTH 

Celebrezze  called  the  conference  after  de- 
termining that  poluted  water  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  and  the  streams  feeding  it 
"endangered  health  and  welfare"  in  both 
Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Celebrezze  said  the  pollution  of  the  mter- 
state  waters  of  the  Grand  Calumet  River 
Little  Calumet  River,  Calumet  River.  Wolf 
Lake,  and  Lake  Michigan  was  caused  by 
discharges  of  untreated  and  inadequately 
treated  sewage  and  industrial  wastes." 

Celebrezze  and  his  staff  had  found  that  the 
polluted  water  from  the  heavily  industrial- 
ized south  ^nd  of  the  lake  had  crept  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  Intake  cribs  of  the  Chi- 
cago water  system. 

**    Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  M.\dden]  has  explained, 
House  Resolution  339  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  S.  4.  as  amended  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
under  2  hours  of  general  debate,  an 
open  rule,  subject  of  course  to  amenti- 
ments  vmder  the  5 -minute  rule  and  the 
full  consideration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  studied  this  leg- 
islation cai-efuUy  as  possible  both  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
in  my  capacity  as  a  House  Member  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  my  own  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  considerable 
correspondence  with  reference  to  this 
legislation.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  ha^ 
done  a  splendid  job  in  rewriting  S.  4.  and 
that  is  exactly  what  has  been  done.  The 
bUl  has  been  rewritten  and  greatly 
amended. 

The  bill  itself  would  change  the  name 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  that  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration.  It^ouid 
further  provide  grants  for  researfeh  and 
development,  increase  grants  fjr  con- 
struction and  necessary  trdatnient 
works,  authorize  the  establishriient  of 
standards  of  .water  quality,  ai^i  aid  in 
preventing,  controlling  and  abating  pol-  ♦ 
lution  of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes.  . 

The    great    difference    between    the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  that  the  House  Committee 
bill  now  before  us--3that  is,  amended  S. 
4— provides  that  the  standards  for  water 
quality  shall  be  fixed  by  the  local  com- 
munities, working  with  the  State,  rather 
than   by    a   Federal    authority    having 
jurisdiction    over    the    entire    country 
That  seems  to  be  a  very,  very  unportant 
difference,  because  it  does  keep  control 
of  the  standards-  of  water  purity  and 
water  quality  within  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  are  the  most  interested,  those 
in  each  locality,  in  each  watershed. 

I  want  to  point  out  also,  that  this  bill 
will  provide  for  an  increase  of  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  in  the  authorizations  for  the 
amount  that  can  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants,  gifts  if  you 
please,  to  different  localities  and  their 
State  system  for  sewage  disposal  plants. 
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•for  the  elimination  of  sewage  waste  and 
for  the  purification  of  the  streams  and 
rivers  affected.  That  money  would  have 
£0  be  matched  by  State  or  loca.  authori- 
ties. In  other  words,  while  the  Federal 
Government  -would  put  up  $50  million, 
under  the  provisions  of  thic  bill,  the 
States  or  the  local  commun  ties  would 
have  to  put  up  a  like  amount,  so  that 
(here  will  be  not  only  a  local  interest  but 
a  local  investment  in  any  project  of  this 

SOT'-. 

Of  all  the  legislation  I  have  seen 
,  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  re- 
cent months,  this  bill  is  probably  the  best 
thought-out  and  best  prepared  measure 
I  have  seen,  and  I  want  to  take  this 
means  of  publicly  commending  and  con- 
gratulating the  House  Committee  on 
Publig  Works  for  the  accomplishments 
it  brings  before  the  House  this  afternoon 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ]^  move 
the  previous  qu^tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
f    The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
■  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
S  ate  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  to 
provide  grants  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, to  increase  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  municpal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in 
preventing,  controlling,  and  abating  pol- 
lution of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  ^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  4,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  cs  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  from  this  com- 
mittee, the  House  Commtt^e  on  Public 
Works,  that  the  first  substaiitial  legis- 
lation involving  water  pollution  control 
originated  back  in  1956,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  and  sponsors  of  that 
legislation ;  is  now  the  distinguished 
fchairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished, able  and  respected  gentle- 
man from  Mai-yland  [Mr.  Fallon]. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon 1 . 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  more 
important  single  problem  faces  this 
country  today  than  the  problem  of  good 
water.  Water  is  our  greatest  single 
natural  resource.  The  need  for  good 
quality  waiter  for  all  our  Nation's  uses — 
public  and  private — is  a  paramount  one. 


Tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
been  fully  aware  of  this  basic  problem 
and  from  the  committee  came  the  first 
Federal  legislation  that  brought  into  full 
focus  the  problem  of  water  pollution 
control  and  water  quality.  The  bill,  S. 
4,  which  .he  House  will  consider  today, 
is  one  more  step  the  committee  believes 
in  the  continuing  eflforts  to  solve  the 
great  problem  of  water  pollution  and  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  good  water. 

It  has  been  nearly  9  years  since  the 
Congress  with  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  660  in  the  84th  Congress  established 
the  first  permanent  national  program 
for  a  comnrchcnsive  attack  on  water  pol- 
lution. The  opening  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram saw  the  Federal  role  of  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  local  communities 
for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
further  basic  changes  in  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  At  the  present  time 
the  Federal  Government  is  active  in 
ofTcring  its  good  services  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  proper  control  of  those  who 
would  pollute  our  Nation's  waters. 

This  program  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
effective  one.  ^Many  miles  of  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  of  our  Nation  are  now 
free  from  pollution  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  assistance  given  during  the  last 
9  years.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Much  more  will  be  done  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  find  the  means  to 
fully  and  properly  use  our  great  God- 
given  asset — the  waters  of  this  earth. 

Water  is  industry's  most  valuable  raw 
mpterial  and  for  our  population  growth, 
and  by  1980  it  will  require  twice  as  much 
as  today.  Water  recreation  has  grown 
enormously  during  recent  years  as  the 
leisure  Ifime  and  income  of  the  American 
people  has  increased.  They  need  this 
recreation  outlet,  yet  each  year  more 
bathing  beaches  and  water  sports  areas 
are  closed  because  of  pollution.  The 
story  is  the  same  with  sports  fishing. 
Each  year  the  number  of  pollution- 
caused  fish  kills  grows  higher. 

There  can  be  only  one  conclusion. 
This  Nation  is  faced  with  a  very  critical 
problem  of  water  pollution.  You  see  it 
reflected  in  your  daily  newspapers,  in 
your  daily  work,  in  your  home  districts, 
and  here  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

S.  4  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  one  more 
step  along  the  way  to  the  final  solution 
to  this  great  national  problem.  I  trust 
this  bill  will  pass  and  that  we  will  "Con- 
tinue to  fight  vigorously  on  all  levels  of 
government  and  in  all  fields  of  national 
endeavor  both  public  and  private  until 
we  have  fully  solved  this  problem. ' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  am  glad  to  ipeld  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  merely  want  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
very  solid  and  thought-provoking  analy- 
sis of  the  basic  problem  which  confronts 
us  in  this  field.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  who  in  his  quiet 
but  typically  competent  manner  has 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House  a  bill 
which  does  represent  veiV  solid  progress 
in  an  hour  of  great  need. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  associated  with  the 
gentleman  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee which  brought  forth  this  bill. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  became  permanent 
law  in  1956,  bringing  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment inlo  full  partnership  with  the 
States  and  localities  in  a  great  national 
enterprise — the  prevention,  control,  and 
abatement  of  pollution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nation.  The  law  was  strengthened 
5  years  later  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961.  To  make  the  act 
a  more  effective  instrument  through 
which  to  stop  the  issue  of  pollution  into 
the  waters  of  America,  to  save  clean  wa- 
ters from  degradation,  and  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  waters  already  defiled  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  which  we  consider 
today. 

S.  4,  the  Water  Quality  Act.  of  1965, 
comes  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  imanimous  favorable  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  bill  is  the  product  of  careful  com-' 
mittee  consideration.  We  held  3  days  of 
public  hearings  in'February  of  this  year, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  the  record  of  12 
days  of  public  hearings  on  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  88th  Congress.  The  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  presenting  different 
viewpoints  assistfed  us  in  ouu  delibera- 
tions. The  statements  of  Members  of 
Congress,  administration  spokesmen, 
State,  interstate,  and  municipal  officials, 
conservationists,  long  the  stanch  ad- 
vocates of  clean  water,  civic  organiza- 
tioiTS,  industry,  and  other  interests  are 
on  the  record.  S.  4  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  MusKiE,  for  himself  and  31  other 
Senators,  and  under  his  able  floor  man- 
agement, passed  that  House  en  January 
28  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  68  to  8. 

The  committee  amendments  to  S-  4 
were  approved  after  thorough  considera- 
tion. The  active  interest  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon  1,  the  dili- 
gence of  members  of  the  committee  of 
both  parties,  and  the  support  of  many 
colleagues  who  joined  me  in  introducing 
the  legislation  in  the  House,^have  been 
of  immeasurable  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  sound  bill  which  we  have 
reported.  A  little  later  in  these  remarks 
I  will  review  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  briefly  discuss  the  principal  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  quality  of  water  and  the  quantity 
of  water  are  closely  intertwined.  Be- 
tween 1900  and  1945  total  water  use  in 
the  United  States  more  thai,  quadrupled 
from  40.19  billion  gallons  a  da:  to  170.46 
billion  gallons  a  day.  Between  1945  and 
1962  it  doubled  again,  to  343.42  billion 
gallons  a  day.  The  population  nearly 
doubled  from  76,094,000  in  1900  to  140,- 
468,000  in  1945,  and  grew  to  186,666.000  * 
in  1962.  On  the  basis  of  population  ^ 
growth  and  industrial  production  esti- 
mates, the  Department  of  Commerce 
forecasts  total  water  use  in  1965  at  371.7 
billion  gallons  a  day,  in  1970  at  411.2 
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billion  gallons  a  day,  ^^  19^5  \t'i49.7  bil- 
lion gallons  a  day,  and  in  1980  at  494.1 
billion  gallons  a  day.    A  higher  figure 
for  1980,  597.1  billion  gallons  a  day.  has 
wide  acceptance,  and  experts  talk  of  the 
possibility  that  by  the  year  2000,  total 
water  use   in  the  country   may   reach 
1  000  billion  gallons  a  day.    p^r  depend- 
a'ble  supply  of  fresh  water  is  about  315 
billions  gallons  a  day.  which  we  expect 
can  be  increased  to  515  billion  gallons 
a  day  by  1980.  and  to  650  billion  gallons 
a  day  by  the  year  2000  through  water 
resources  development  projects     Let  us 
do  some  simple  arithmetic,  and  we  will 
see  that  a  water  deficit  of  serious  pro- 
portions is  in  prospect,  85  billion  gallons 
a  day  short  in  15  years,  350  billion  gal- 
lons a  day  short  p  just  35  years.    Are  we 
going  to  run  out  of  water?   It  is  unthink- 
able that  we  should  allow  such  a  calam- 
ity to  happen.    The  pro.spect  of  a  scien- 
tific breakthrciugh  which  will  make  the 
large-scale  conversion  of  salt  water  to 
fresh  water  at  a  reasonable  cost  excites 
the    imagination.      There    is    another 
course,  less  dramatic,  which  we  must  ex- 
ploit to  the  fullest.    That  course  is  the 
control  of  pollution,  so  that  water  can 
be  used  and  reused  for  all  legitimate  pur- 
poses-for  drinking  water  and  multiple 
■    domestic  uses,  for  fish  and  wildlife  prop- 
agation,  for   water-centerea   recreation 
such  as  swimming,  boating,  water  skiing, 
and  sport  fishing,  for  agriculture,  for  in- 
dustry, navigation  and  power,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  beyond  estimation  of  the 
sight  of  a  sparkhng  lake  or  bay  or  river 
Now  is  the  time  to  escalate  the  war 
against  pollution.    When  we  enacted  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  not 
quite  9  years  ago,  rampant  pollution  pre- 
?aUed    in   many   parts    of   the   Un  ted 
States.    The    act    authorized    a   multi- 
pronged  attack  on  the  fouling  of  thfe 
Nation's    waters— grants    for   the    con- 
struction of  municipal  waste  treatment 
-    works,  comprehensive  river  basin  pro- 
grams for  water  pollution^  control,  re- 
search, and  enforcement.    Technical  as- 
sistance, the  encouragement  of  interstate 

compacts  and  uniform  State  laws,  grants 
for  State  programs,  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Advis- 
ory Board,  and  a  cooperative  program  for 
the  control  of  pollution  from  Federal  in- 
stallations have  been  other  components 
of  the  national  program. 

Progress  under  the  act  has  been  im- 
pressive,   we  have  established  a  beach- 
head  but  there  is  many  a  battle  to  oe 
won.    AS  we  have  moved  against  pollu- 
tion, the  enemy  has  been  aided  by  rem- 
forcements-population  growth    urban- 
ization, industrial  gro%nh,  ne-v  technol- 
ogy  aAd  the  effects  on  water  use  of  a 
Sher  standard  of  living.    Every  major 
river  system  in  the  country  is  PpHuted. 
.       Pollution  has  not  spared  the  Great  Lakes 
the  largest  fresh  water  source  in  th. 
world     Lake  Erie,  the  shallowest  of  the 
five    is  so  degraded  that  an  enormous 
and  costly  effort  will  be  required  to  le- 
store  the  quality  of  its  waters. 

S  4  as  reported  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  is  a  strong,  prac- 
Ucal  approach  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol Its  provisions  are  well  considered 
Their  implementation  will  have  a  decided 


impact  on  the  nationwide  campaign  for 

^^  pSst^^T^e  bill  adds  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  a  positive 
statement  of  its  purpose  to  enhance  the 
quality  and  value  of  our  water  resources 
and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for 
the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution. 

Second.  It   gives  the   national  water 
pollution  control  program  an  adminis- 
trative placement  commensurate  with  its 
importance  through  the  creation  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,   elevating 
the  program  from  its  present  division 
sVatiS  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
The  Secretary  is  to  administer  the  act 
through  the  Administration,   and  witn 
the  assistance  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
is  to  supervise  and  direct  the  head  of  the 
new  Administration,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  all  other  Department  functions 
relating  to  ^atev  pollution.    A  new  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  is  created. 
The  Secretary  is  to  designate  the  Assist- 
ant Sev-etary  who  shall  assist  him  in  the 
areaW  water  pollution  and  to  Prescribe 
what  additional  functions  he  shall  per- 
form.   Commissioned  officers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  now  assigned  to  the 
program  may  be  transferred  to  civil  serv- 
ice status  with  the  Admimstration  on 
their  own  volition  and  without  loss  oi 
theic  rights  and  benefits  ^   ,  ^^^r 

Third     TTic  bill  authorizes  a  4 -year 
nro-ram  of  grams  to  develop  projects 
wWch  will  demonstrate  new  or  improved 
methods  of  controlling  waste  discharg^ 
?Jom  storm  sewers  or  combined  storm 
2°d  sanitary  sewers.    This  >  a  complex 
pollution   problem   which   bas   plagued 
particularly  the  older  cities  of  the  coun- 
try    The  new  program,  to  begin  m  tne 
current  fiscal  year,  is  authorized  at  an 
annual   level    of    $20    million.    Federal 
erants  will  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
St'matld  reasonable  P-J^t  cost    and 
no  one  grant  may  receive  moie  than  o 
Sercent  of  the  total  amount  authorized- 
Fn  any  one  fiscal  year.    Contract  author- 
?y  may  be  used  for  the  Prosnim  s  pur- 
poses, with  up  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
authorized  to  be  expended  by  contract 
during  that  fiscal  year.. 

Fourth.    The  bill  doubles  the  dollar 
limitations  on  grants  for  ^^^te  treatment 
works  constniction  from  $600,(K)0  to  $1^ 
million  for  a  single  project,  and  from 
?2A  miUion  to  $4.8  million  for  a  ^oint 
project  serving  two  or  more  commumties^ 
The    present    30    percent    of    pioject 
co^t  limftation  on  grants  in  existing  law 
is  not  affected.    For  fiscal  years  1906  and 
1967   the  2  years  remaining  befoie  the 
iiSent  auChorization  expires,  the  au- 
tl\or?zed  annual  appropriations^  will  be 
ircrea.'^ed  from  $100  milhon  to  $150  nu- 
Uon     -The  first  $100  million    will  be  al- 
Sted  to  the  States  on  the  ba^is  of  50 
r^rcVnt  population  and  50  percent  per 
caSta  income,  as  existing  law  Provides^ 
Amounts  appropriated  in  ef^^ess  of  SlOO 

"^'^^??ti:nl5s'"?hfrequLL^^^^^^ 
??Ct  one-S.  f  o7the  fSnds  appropri- 
a  ed^or  each  fiscal  year  must  be  used 


for  grants  to  projects  serving  munici- 
palities of  not  more  than  125,000  popu- 
lation will  apply  to  the  first  $100  mihon 
but   will   not   apply   to   the   additionaJ 
amounts  appropriated.    Further,  if  the 
State  matches  the  full  Federal  contribo- 
tion  made  to  all  projects  assisted  from 
the   additional  allotment    grants  fiom 
that  allotment  may  be  made  up  to  the  full 
30  percent  of  project  cost,  without  re- 
gard to  the  dollar  ceilings.  To  encourage 
the  orderly  development  of  metropolitan 
areas,  the  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
increase  the  amount  of  a  grant  by  10 
percent   if  the  project  is  in  conformity 
with  a  comprehensive  metroi>olitan  area 

^  Fifth  The  bill  requires  that  in  order 
to  receive  any  funds  under  the.  act,  each 
State  must  file  with  the  Secretary  within 
90  days  after  the  bill's  enactment,  a  let- 
ter of  intent  that  the  State  wiU  estab- 
lish water  quality  criteria  apphcable  to 
interstate  waters  not  later  than  June  30. 

^^Sixth  The  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  invoke  the  enforcement  authority  in 
certain  circumstances  to  abate  pollution 
which  results  in  substantial  economic 
injury  from  the  inability  to  market  shell- 
fish or  shellfish  products  in  interstate. 

commerce.  ^,         ..  ^  ._ 

Seventh.  The  bill  strengthens  the  en- 
forcement authority  by  empo^yermg  the 
secretary  or  his  designee,  at  the  pubuc 
hearing  stage  of  an  enforcement  action, 
to   administer  oaths,   to  subpena  wit- 
nesses and  testimony  and  the  Production 
of  evidence  relating  to  any  matter  under 
investigation  at  the  public  hearing.   T^e 
subpena  power  does  not  extend  to  t.ade 
secrets  o?  secret  processes.    Jurisdict  on 
for  obtaining  compliance  is  vested  in  the 
U.S.  district  courts.  . 

Eighth.  The  bill  clarifies  the  authority 
and  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
respecting  the  labor  standards  applica- 
ble to  the  act.  It  reqmres  accountability 
for  flnaacial  assistance  given  under  the 
act  in  accordance  with  acceptable  audit 
and  examination  practices. 

Let  me  discuss  some  of  the  provisions 
of  S  4  a  little  more  fully  and  point  ouj 
the  principal  committee  amendments  to 

*^S^4,  as  reported,,  transfers  the  entire 
water  pollution  control  Program  to  the 
new  administration.    As  passed  by  the 
Sther  body,  the  bill  re<iuires  tbe  transfer 
of  only  selected  functions.    The  impor 
tance  of  the  total  program  and  the  int^r 
dependence  of  its  parts  mdicate  that  i 
should  be  elevated  mtact  to  the  higner 
organizational  status,  which  is  compara- 
bS  tS  that  occupied  by  other  majoi^Fed- 
eral  water  resources  activities    The  i  Jbi 
amendments  to  the  act  vested  m  the 
s^iSanf  rather  than  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
fral    res^ponsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act.    It  was  our  mtention  at 
hat  tUe  that  it  should  be  upgraded 

L  the  inrrrrreS^PUbfif^^eS- 

Son^th^rsLU^dtlf^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  establishment  of  the  new  aomm 

'' staSory  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
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act  with  the  assistance  of  the  assistant 
secretary  of  his  designation  and  through 
the  administration.  He  will  appoint  and 
fix  the  salary  of  the  administrator,  who 
will  be  in  a  civil  service  status.  • 

Water  pollution  control,  as  an  integral 
part  of  water  resources  management, 
will  no  longer  be  conducted  within  the 
service  concerned  with  the  public  health 
of  the  Nation.  Health  remains  an  im- 
portant consideration,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  proi(ided  that  the  administrator 
shall  consult  with  the  Surgeon  General 
on  public  health  aspects  of  the  program. 

We  have  provided  for  the  voluntary 
transfer  to  civil  service  status  of  com- 
missioned officers  now  working  in  the 
program,  with  protection  for  their  rights 
and  benefits.  Of  the  4.900  commissioned 
oflBcers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  373  would  be  eligible 
for  transfer.  To  insui-e  their  retirement 
rights,  a  maximum  of  $1,850,000  will  be 
paid  into  the  civil  service  retirement 
fimd. 

I  do  not  wish  to  depart  from  this  sub- 
ject without  paying  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated staff  of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
cq(ntrol  program  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  has  served  so  well  during 
the  important  development  years  of  the 
program.  The  new  administration,  to 
be  established  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged, is  a  recognition  of  their  efforts. 

The  new  4-year  program  of  research 
and  development  grants  which  u  author- 
ized by  S.  4  will  assist  in  the  exploration 
of  better  methods  of  coping  with  the 
difBcult  pollution  problem  of  the  over- 
flow from  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers.  Approximately  60  million  people 
in  some  2.000  communities  are  served  by 
combined  sewers  and  combinations  of 
combined  and  separate  sewer  systems. 
Estimates  of  the  cost  nationwide  of  sep- 
^ating  combined  jewers  run  from  $20 
to  $30  billion.  Other  solutions  to  the 
problem  may  be  technically  feasible 
and  less  :;xpensive.  Grants  to  States, 
municipalities,  or  Intermunicipal  or  in- 
terstate agencies  to  finance  up  to  half  of 
the  cost  of  demonstration  projects  will  be 
of  immediate  value  to  the  recipient  areas, 
and  will  foster  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge, applicable  in  other  areas.  The 
committee  amended  this  section  of  S.  4 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  use  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated .  for 
the  program  each  year  to  contract,  with 
individuals,  private  enterprise,  resedr^ 
institutions,  or  public  agencies  for  dem- 
onstration work  on  the  combined  sewer 
overflow  problem.  A  heavy  dose  of  pol- 
lution can  be  administered  to  the  receiv- 
ing stream  in  a  short  t.irue  from  this 
source.  The  new  program  will  encour- 
age the  discovery  of  solutions  to  a  par- 
ticularly diflQciUt  pollution  problem. 

In  recognition  of  the  higher  p>er  capita; 
cost  of  waste  treatment  facilities  servingj^ 
smaller  communities,  and  of  their  diffi- 
culties in  securing  financing  for  public 
works  on  favorable  terms,  the  Congress 
authorized  a  program  of  grants  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment works  which  gave  proportionately 
more  assistance  to  those  communities. 
Their  less  costly  projects  could  receive 
the  full  30-percent  grant  provided  by  law. 


The  $250,000  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  a 
grant  reduced  the  Federal  share  of  larger 
projects  to  a  fraction  of  30  percent. 
When  we  passed  the  1961  amendments, 
we  raised  the  ceiling  to  $600,000  and 
authorized  grants  to  joint  projects  with 
a  ceiling  of  $2.4  million.  Large  projects 
still  do  not  receive  Federal  assistance 
anywhere  approaching  30  percent  of 
total  eligible  cost.  Bvt  it  is  in  the  metro- 
politan complexes  of  the  Nation  that  the 
worst  pollution  exists.  Large  projects 
control  more  pollution  from  more  people. 
In  fairness  to  urban  taxpayers,  and  in 
the  interest  of  effective  water  pollution 
control,  we  should  make  more  realistic 
assistance  available  for  these  large  proj- 
ectc.  The  committee  has  amended  S.  4, 
to  increase  the  ceiling  for  single  projects 
to  31. 2  million,  instead  of  $1  million,  and 
for  joint  projects  to  $4.8  million,  instead 
of  C4  million. 

When  we  review  the  construction 
grants  program  prior  to  its  expiration  on 
June  30,  1967,  we  will  consider  how  large 
the  program  should  be,  and  what  direc- 
tion it  should  take.  We  know  that  it  is 
not  large  enough,  and  so  our  committee 
amended  S.  4  to  increase  by  $50  million 
the  appropriations  authorization  >  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1967.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  keeping  up  with  the  need 
in  the  urban  complexes,  and  so  we  pro- 
vided that  the  allocations  to  the  States 
from  appropriations  made  over  and 
above  the  basic  $100  million  would  be  on 
a  strict  population  basis,  and  we  did  not 
extend  to  them  the  requirement  that 
half  the  fijnds  go  to  communities  of  125,- 
COO  population  or  less.  We  know  that  to 
wipe  out  the  backlog  of  needed  facilities, 
and  to  keep  up  with  population  growth 
and  plant  obsolescence  will  take  the  best 
efforts  of  government  at  all  levels.  At 
present  only  a  few  States  participate  in 
the  financing  of  waste  treatment  works. 
By  offering  a  full  30-percent  grant,  with- 
out regard  to  the  dollar  ceilings,  for 
projects  made  from  the  additional  allo- 
cation in  States  which  match  the  Federal 
contribution,  we  hope  to  encourage  more 
and  more  States  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
cost  of  these  desperately  needed  and  ex- 
tremely costly  public  works. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  ques- 
tion of  adequate  water  quality  standards 
is  of  high  importance  throughout  the 
Nation.  We  have  considered  carefully 
whether  they  should  be  established  and 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  fixed  by  the 
States.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
standards  of  water  quality  applicable  to 
interstate  waters  or  portions  thereof  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  water  of  a  qual- 
ity high  enough  to  serve  the  maximum 
number  of  needs  demanded  by  a  growing 
p>opulation  or  industry.  On  the  basis  of 
the'exhaustive  testimony  taken  this  year 
and  in  the  last  Congress,  we  have  amend- 
ed S.  4  to  give  the  States  time  to  carry 
out"  their  responsibilities  for  protecting 
the  quality  of  the  mterstate  waters  with- 
in their  respective  jurisdictions.  Waters 
arising  entirely  within  a  State,  which  do 
not  flow  into  another  State,  and  do  not 
form  a  part  of  the  State  boundaries,  are 
not  deemed  to  be  interstate  waters  and 
would  not,  therefore,  pe  subject  to  any 
requirements   respecting    water   quality 


criteria.  Within  90  days  after  the  bill  is 
enacted,  each  State  must  file  with  the 
Secretary  a'  letter  of  intent  that  the  State 
will  establish  water  quality  criteria  ap- 
plicable to  interstate  waters  or  portions 
thereof  within  its  jurisdiction  not  later 
than  June  30.  1967.  If  a  State  fails  to 
file  such  a  letter  of  intent,  it  will  receive 
no  funds  under  the  act  imtil  the  letter 
is  filed.  We  hope  that  the  States  wiil 
meet  their  responsibilities  in  this  regard. 
The  committee  will  consider  additional 
water  pollution  control  l.?3islation  in  con- 
nection with  the  expiration  on  June  30, 
1967,  of  provisions  of  the  act.  If  the 
States  have  in  fact  met  their  responsibil- 
ities, they  will  be  able  to  supply  informa- 
tion of  great  value  in  the  resolution  of 
the  water  pollution  problem. 

S.  4  directs  the  Secretary  to  invoke  the 
enforcement  authority  whenever  he  finds 
that  substantial  economic  injury  results 
from  the  inability  to  market  shellfish  or 
shellfish  products  in  interstate  commerce 
because  of  pollution  of  interstate  or  nav- 
igable waters,  and  action  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  authorities.  The  provision 
would  give  recourse  to  persons  who  sus- 
tain economic  loss  because  of  a  necessai-y 
ban  on  the  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  shellfish  from  polluted  waters. 
The  States  must  close  harvesting  areas 
found  unsatisfactory  for  certification  by 
the  Public  Health  Sei-vice.  The  har- 
vester, who  is  injured  by  necessaiT  offi- 
cial action  taken  because  of  pollution 
which  is  not  of  his  making  and  is  beyond 
his  control,  should  have  the  protection 
of  official,  action  in  the  abatement  of  that 
pollution. 

The  committee  has  amended  S.  4  to 
give  new  support  to  the  enforcement  au- 
'thority.  the  function  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  other  program  activity  may  ulti- 
mately depend.  The  Secretary  or  his 
designee  will  be  given  power  to  subpena 
witnesses  and  evidence  which  relate  to 
any  matter  under  investigation  at  the 
public  hearing  stage  of  an  enforcement 
action.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which 
persons  involved  in  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings fail  to  cooperate  by  furnishing 
needed  information,  the  subpena  power 
win  aid  effective  enforcement.  Trade 
secrets  and  secret  processes  will  not  be 
subject  to  subpena. 

The  89th  Congress  in  its  first  100  days 
compiled  a  i-ecord  of  achievement  which 
is  compared  to  the  first  100  days  of  the 
73d  Con:jress.  A  brave  President,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  laid  before  the  73d 
Congress  a  bold  program  of  far-reaching 
measures  to  bring  the  United  States  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  despair  wrought  by 
the  great  depression.  In  a  time  of  gen- 
eral prosperity,  a  brave  President,  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson,  has  laid  before  the 
89th  Congress  a  program  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion prosperous,  to  open  opportunity  to 
all  of  our  people,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

Toward  the  third  goal  the  President 
declared  that  we  must  act  now  to  pro- 
tect America's  heritage  of  beauty.  His 
brilliant  message  to  the  Congress  on  nat- 
ural beauty  expressed  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  massive  pollution  of  the  Na- 
tion's waters  and  the  need  for  legislation 
to  step  up  the  fight  to  overcome  it.  In 
passing  this  bill  we  are  stepping  up  the 
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fight  The  American  people  have  thrown 
off  the  fetters  of  indifference  which  have 
for  too  long  ^mpered  the  drive  for  clean 

W3,tGr  — 

I  recommend  to  the  House  the  passage 
of  S  4.  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa, 

Mr  GROSS.  First  of  all  I  want  to 
compliment  the  committee  on  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  good  bill.  However,  do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  you  have 
now  pulled  together  in  one  place  all 
things  related  to  water  pollution  and  to 
the  supply  of  fresh  water,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare? 

Is  that  correct?  .„.,.,     ^ 

Mr  BLATNIK.    Yes.  sir.   All  the  func- 
tions that  were  until  now   under  the 
Surgeon  General,  with  the  exception  of 
those  aspects  which  deal  primarily  with 
health.    The  aspects  dealing  with  health 
will  be  retained,  as  under  the  previous 
law  by  the  Surgeon  General.    However, 
there  are  other  aspects  of  pollution  con- 
trol which  are  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Conservation 
Corps,     over     which     we     have     no 
jurisdiction. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  is  still  some  pro- 
liferation, then,  of  these  activities? 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Yes.  We  took  certain 
of  these  aspects  from  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  put  them  under  an  administra- 
tor so  that  they  will  now  be  at  a  higher 
level  of  administration  than  they  were 

Mr  GROSS.  But  you  did  take  these 
activities  out  from  under  the  Surgeon 

General?  .     ,  . 

Mr  feLATNIK.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  put 
them  finder  an  administrator  who  will 
be  in  (Jharge  of  this  feature. 

Mr  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the    gentleman    yield    for    a    further 

clarification?  •  ij  <.„ 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  legislation  does 
require  that  the  Surgeon  General  be  con- 
sulted at  all  times  in  matters  relating  to 
and  concerning  health.  Therefore,  the 
Surgeon  General  does  retain  jurisdiction 
in  effect  over  health  matters.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Is  that  not 

Mr  BLATNIK.  That  is  correct,  dnd  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
contributior  and  clarification. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Cnairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  am  del-ghted  to 
be  able  to  join  with  the  majority  in 
unanimous  support  of  this  bill.    It  was 
supported  unanimously  by  the  majority 
and  the  minority.   I  think  this  is  a  clear- 
cut  and  outstanding  example,  particular- 
ly  during  this   session  of   Cpngress,   a 
shining    example,    where    a    committee 
when  it  is  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  without  exterior  interfeience   can  do 
a  good  job  and  can  come  up  with  a  bill 
that  deserves  the  support  ol  everyone  in 
the  House.  ., 

Of  course,  this  has  not  necessarily 
been  the  case  on  all  legislation  that  we 


have  had  before  oiu-  committee,  but  this 
is  a  shining  example  where  we  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  work  our  will  and  we 
did  so  and  I  think  came  up  with  a  sound 
and  reasonable  approach  to  what  is 
admittedly  a  most  serious  problem 
throughout  this  Nation. 

We  are  all  for  clean  water,  just  as  we 
are  all  for  motherhood.    We  are  all  for 
doing  what  can  reasonably  be  done  to 
prevent   water  pollution.     But   as  was 
stated  when  the  legislation  was  initially 
passed  by  Congress  back  in  1956— and 
which,  incidentally,  I  and  others  on  our 
side  cosponsored  along  with  those  on  the 
majority  side,  which  legislation  first  es- 
^tablished   the   water   pollution   control 
program  and  the  sewage  disposal  plant 
Federal  grant  program— it  was  specifi- 
cally stated,  and  I  believe  this  concept 
to   be    extremely    significant    and    ini- 
portant,  and  must  be  maintained  if  this 
is  going  to  be  an  effective  program- 
that  this  program  is  one,  which  must  be 
participated  in  to  the  fullest  extent  not 
only  by  the  Federal  Government,  m  its 
proper   jurisdiction,   but   by   local   and 
State  authorities  as  well. 

In  enacting  the  initial  law,  the  Con- 
gress said,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  recognize,  preserve,  and  protect 
the  primary  responsibilities  and  rights  of  the 
States  in  preventing  and  controlling  water 
pollution. 

Now  'in  1956  we  had  a  bill  which  we 
could  all  support  and  did  support  m  the 
committee. 

In  1961  we  had  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  was  the  proper  Fed- 
eral responsibility  in  light  of  this  state- 
ment of  policy. 

In  1965  we  are  coming  before  this 
body  this  House,  with  a  bill  recognizmg 
those  basic  principles  and  thus  we  are 
able  to  be  in  support  of  it  both  on  the 
majority  and  on  the  minority  sides. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  had  some  difficulties 
with  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  Last 
year,  of  course,  a  quite  differentbiU  was 
voted  out  of  the  committee.  Tn^s  year 
a  number  of  changes  were  made  There 
were  some  difficult  problems  with  which 
our  committee  had  to  wrestle,  but  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  believe  we  did  so 
successfully.  , 

For  instance,  ^r.  Chairman,  we  had 
to  deal  with  the  question  as  a  result  of 
having  before  us  S.  4,  the  Muskie  bill 
from  the  other  body,  we  had  to  actually 
deal  with  the  provisions  of  that  legisla- 
tion and  make  necessary  changes,  for 
instance,  in  the  field  and  on  the  Questio'i 
of   Federal   standards.    That   probably 
represented  the  most  difficult  problem 
with  which  we  had  to  deal.    However  I 
feel  it  was  dealt  with  most  successfully. 
Mr   Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  try  to  set,  as  ^as  Proposed  in 
that  bill,  water  quality  standards  on  all 
streams     throughout    America,    which 
amounts  to  the  Federal  zonmg.  which 
amounts  to  the  Federal  Government  de^ 
termining  what  use  can  be   made   of 
streams  and  lands  adjacent  thereto    a 
responsibility  clearly  recognized  as  that 
of    the    State    and    local    communities 
throughout    the    history    of    America. 


This  has  been  avoided  in  the  pending 
legislation  and  successfully  so  in  that  the 
biU  before  us,  in  section  5,  provides  that 
in  effect  the  States  should  be  encouraged 
to  accept  this  responsibility  themselves 
and  therefore  there?  was  written  into 
section  5  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate 
bill  the  provision  that  no  State  is  to 
receive  any  funds  under  this  act  unless 
it  files  a  letter  of  intent  with  the  Secre- 
tai-y  that  the  State,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—and continuing  to  quote : 

The  'State  will  establish  water  quality 
criteria  to  be  applicable  to  interstate  waters 
and  portions  thereof  within  the  State  prior 
to  June  30,  1967. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  is  a 
sound  and  reasonable  approach.  It  en- 
courages the  States  to  do  a  job  which  we 
all  admit  should  be  done  if  water  pollu- 
tion is  to  be  controlled  and  if  we  are  to 
have  eventually  the  necessary  clean 
water  in  America. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly— 
and  so  do  the  minority  members  of  the 
committ^pe— endorse  not  only  that  sec- 
tion but  the  balance  of  the  pending  bill. 
We  had  some  problems  relating  to  sub- 
pena powers.    We  had  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  rthe  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  power  to  subpena 
State  and  local  records,  not  at  the  hear- 
ing stage  but  at  the  conference  stage 
where  discussions  are  taking  place  relat- 
ing   to    the    enforcement    of    pollution 
abatement. 

It  was  resolved,  and  I  think  properly 
and  rightly   so.   at  the   hearing  stage 
"yes "    at    the   conference   stage     no. 
And' thus  the  subpena  power  is  properly 
given  to  the  new  administration  at  the 
hearing  stage.   That  was  successfully  re- 
solved in  the  committee.    We  had  the 
question  that  was  with  us  in  1961  and 
this  year:  Should  the  States  be  encour- 
aged to  match  Federal  funds  m   the 
treatment  works  consti-uction  program? 
I  think  it  is  conceded,   and  a  correct 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Minn-  . 
esota   as  to  how  tremendous  this  prob- 
lem is  which  is  facing  the  Nation.     I    . 
think  the  estimate  is  something  like  $5 
billion  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to  catch 
up  with  the  needed  sewage  plant  con- 
struction program  in  America,  let  alone 
get  ahead.    To  catch  up  it  would  require 
an  estimated  $500  milUon  or  $600  mil- 
lion  a  year  of  local  municipal   funds 
alone  to  do  the  job. 

This  clearly  indicates  that  the  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  get  in  and  help 
in  this  program.  At  this  time  it  is  mostly 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities. The  States  are  n6t  evolved 
except  to  set  priorities.  They  are  not 
required  to  provide  grant  money 
Therefore  it  is  plain,  as  we  recorded  it 
in  the  minority  views  on  the  amendments 
to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  m 
1981,  that— 

If  there  is  to  be  any  increase  in  the  amount 
of  funds  appropriated  fo^Federa  grants  t 
should  be  directed  toward  providing  an  ef 
fective  incentive  to  accelerate  needed  con- 
structlon  by  offering  an  inducement  to  the 
States  to  respond  to  their  responsibilities  and 
participate  in  the  cost  of  treatment  plants. 
If  enlargement  of  the  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram to  construct  local  sewage  treatnaent 
works  is  inescapable,  then  it  is  high  time 
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that  the  States  face  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities and  assist  In  defraying  the  costs  of 
such  facilities. 

This  was  in  1961.  We  offered  amend- 
ments we  hoped  would  accomplish  that, 
but  they  were  turned  down  in  1961. 
Amendments  to  at  least  partially  accom- 
plish that  were  lldopted,  and  1  think 
properly  so,  by  the  committee  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
So  that  the  States  are  being  encouraged 
to  get  into  the  program,  to  participate  in 
the  program,  by  the  formula  that  was 
written  into  this  legislation,  relating  not 
to  the  $100  million  authorization  but  re- 
lating to  the  increased  $50  million  au- 
thorization. If  the  States  want  to  ex- 
ceed the  top  dollar  limit*  for  .a  project, 
which  was  d(  ubled  in  this  legislation  for 
both  single  and  cornbined  projects,  then 
they  will  be  required  to  match  Federal 
funds,  in  that  way  hopefully  to  bring  the 
States  into  the  picture  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility in  it. 

I  am  personally  convinced  if  the  job 
is  going  to  be  done,  it  is  abigger  job  than 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
local  communities  can  handle  in  the  aear 
future,  jit  is  essential  that  the  States 
participate  in  the  program. 

We  had  also  the  problem  to  deal  with, 
a  serious  one,  of  the  objection  en  the 
part  of  many  of  the  State  agencies  with 
regard  to  changing  the  administration 
setup,  taking  it  out  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  puttinfe  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
new  administration.  This  was  resolved, 
and  I  think  reasonably  so,  by  the  amend- 
ment that  wlc  adopted  that  requres  the 
new  control  administration  to  consult 
with  the  Surgeon  General  on  all  health 
aspects  of  water  pollution  control. 
Therefore,  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  will  remain  in 
the  picture.  They  of  necessity  have  to 
remain  in  it,  and  they  have  specific  au- 
thority to  do  so  under  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  voted  out. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
bill  itself.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  outlined  what  the  bill  does. 
I  do  have  a  couple  of  other  comments  to 
make. 

This  is  not  the  last  water  pollution 
control  bill  we  are  going  to  have  in  the 
near  future.  Ther^  is-  going  to  be  an- 
other one  in  1967  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  authorizations  run  out  in  1967  and 
additional  authorizations  will  be  neces- 
sary, probably  to  be  considered  in  the 
early  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  and 
other  matters  involving  water  pollution 
control  can  be  considered  and  probably 
will  be  at  that  time.  So  this  is  not  the 
last  look  at  this  problem  that  Congress 
is  going  to  have,  and  perhaps  rightly  so. 
I  think  it  is  well  for  Congress  to  review 
from  time  to  time  these  basic  problems. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  in 
1967,  probably. 

With  the  fine  work  done  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  confident  it  will  be 
substantially  supported  in  the  House  by 
the  vote  of  the  membership,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  when  this  bill  is  passed  in 
the  House  and  we  go  to  conference,  there 
will  be  such  an  overwhelming  vote  for 
this  legislation  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  the  hands  of  the  conferees  will  be 
upheld  and  we  will  be  in  a  strong  posi- 


tion to  demand  of  the  other  body  that, 
with  such  overwhelming  support  of  this 
view  of  this  legislation,  we  will  be  able 
to  sustain  the  House  position  in  confer- 
ence, it  being  a  sound  and  a  proper  posi- 
tion to  take.  So  I  am  asking  that  this 
bill  be  passed  with  an  overwhelming  vote. 
I  hope  it  will  pass  substantially  in  the 
form  it  is  now  and  be  sustained  in  con- 
ference. 

I  will  now  be  glad  to  yield  for  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  members 
of  this  great  committee  on  having  worked 
and  produced  what  I  believe  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  legislation  on  water 
and  the  problems  affecting  water  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  gentleman  from  M  n- 
nesota  fMr.  BlatnikI.  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones  1,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Bald- 
win] are  to  be  particularly  commended 
for  what  I  consider  to  be  outstanding 
statesmansh'p. 

When  you  were  holding  your  hear- 
ings, I  know  you  were  presented  with 
many  divergent  vie\J»^.  When  the  com- 
mittee had  completed  its  hearings,  closed 
the  doors,  andjsroceeded  to  mark  up  the 
bill.  I  am  satisfied  that  partisan  politics 
was  laid  aside.  The  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  were  determined  to 
produce  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

I  sincerely  hope  there  is  a  record  vote 
on  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  that  it 
will  be  supported  unanimously  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  other 
body  should  accept  without  question  the 
House  version  and  get  this  law  on  the 
books  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Then 
the  States  and  local  municipalities  will 
have  more  time  in  which  to  supplement 
this  bill,  and  work  on  the  probems  in 
their  immediate  States  and  localities. 

To  all  members  of  this  great  commit- 
tee the  Navy  praise  is  appropriate:  "Well 
done." 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  his  fine  statement,  and  also 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  for  10  years  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  matters  of  water  conseirvation 
and  utilization. 

Mr.  CRAMER;  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  saddens  us  deeply 
that  the  most  dedicated,  devoted,  and 
honorable  man  in  this  body,  if  not  in 
the  entire  Congress,  in  the  field  of  many 
aspects  of  water  utilization,  preservation, 
conservation,  and  flood  control,  our  dear 
friend  Robert  E.  Jones,  was  so  severely 
and  seriously  stricken  a  month  ago. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  was 
oh  the  same  evening  when  we  were  con- 
cluding the  resolution  of  this  highly  con- 
troversial issue  on  stondards  ana  criteria 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 


[Mr.  Robert  Jones]  played  an  impor- 
tant role  and  played  a  leading  part 
together  with  our  distinguit-hed  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
T.  A.  Thompson],  that  we  came  to  the 
conclusion,  unknown  to  him,  how  seri- 
ously ill  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones]  v.as  when  he  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  for  extremely  serious  sur- 
gery from  whiclj  he  is  still  recovering. 
He  is  coming  along  most  satisfactorily 
and  I  know  we  are  all  delighted  to  hear 
that.  So  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  as!:  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  rentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones]  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  only  to  travel  a  few  blocks 
to  the  once  beautiful  Potomac  River  to 
see  that  water  pollution  is  an  imminent 
and  pressing  problem  at  our  very  door- 
step. But,  unfortunately,  the  Potomac 
is  not  the  only  polluted  river  in  our  Na- 
tion. The  citizens  of  this  great  land 
find  this  problem  repeated  at  practically 
every  doorstep.  There  is  increasing  pol- 
lution of  our  water  resources  by  raw 
sewage,  untreated  industrial  wastes  and 
other  refuse.  It  gravely  impedes  our 
Nation's  full  social,  economic,  recrea- 
tional and  community  growth. 

Voices  of  concern  are  being  raised  by 
industries  which  must  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  clean  water  for  continued  eco- 
nomic well-being.  Anglers  are  outraged 
by  fishkills  and  the  diminishing  quantity 
and  quality  of  aquatic  life  in  streams  and 
lakes.  Water  sports  enthusiasts  are 
shocked  when  they  are  directed  to  avoid 
certain  streams  at  peril  to  health  and 
safety.  Ilousev.'ives  crin?:e  at  the  foul 
Oder  of  even  hygienically  safe  treated 
water.  Conservationists  are  repulsed 
by  the  disgraceful  sights  which  mar  the 
streams  of  our  otherwise  beautiful  woods, 
parks,  and  recreation  areas.  Civic- 
minded  groups  everywhere  are  aware  of 
the  need  for  cleaner  waters  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  growing  population  and 
developing  industries. 

These  voices  of  concern  were  rafsed 
in  a  plea  for  action  time  after  timfe  at 
the  extensive  hearings,  over  which  I  pre- 
sided as  chairman  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions last  year.  We  heard  similar  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  the  bill 
which  is  t>efore  us  today.  ,  Hundreds  of 
concerned  citizens,  representatives  of 
industry,  and  many  State  and  local  offi- 
cials testified  on  the  needs  for  improv- 
ing our  water  resources.  Their  testi- 
mony demonstrated  that  despite  some 
encouraging  successes^  in  the  battle  to 
abate  pollution,  concerted  action  must 
be  taken  on  all  levels  of  government  and 
in  all  sections  of  the  Nation  if  we  are 
to  hold  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  and  then  turn  back  the  increas- 
ing tide  of  polluted  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  r  endorse  S.  4  with  the 
amendments  reported  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committeie. 
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We  need  to  upgiade  the  Federal  wa- 
ter pollution  control  efforts  to  reflect  the 
broad  problems  associated  with  conser- 
vation of  our  great  water  resources     S. 
4  will  do  this  by  establishing  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  be  headed  by  an  assistant  secretary 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.    This  agency  will  be  able 
to  administer  all  matters  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.     It 
%vill  be  able  to  deal  with  the  broad  prob- 
lems-of  pollution  associated  with  con- 
sei-vation  of  waters  for  all  uses  includ- 
ing municipal  water  suppUes,  fish  and 
aquatic    life   and   wildlife,   recreational 
needs,    agricultural   and   industrial   re- 
quirements, and  other  vital  needs.     It 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the 
act  to  "enhance  the  quality  and  value 
of  our  water  resources  and  to  establisn 
^    a  national  policy  for  prevention,  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  water  pollution. 
Our  hearings  indicate  the  solutions  to 
our  water  pollution  problems  will  not  be 
simple  or  easy.    The  problems  are  com- 
plex and  their  solution  also  can  be  very 
expensive.    For      example,      combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  are  a  critical 
source  of  pollution  in  many  of  our  cities. 
To  eliminate  this  source  of  contamina- 
tion by  physical  separation  may  cost  the 
Cities  as  much  as  $30  billion  unless  new 
techniques  can  be  found  for  handling  the 
problem.    We  must  provide  for  research 
assistance  which  is  beyond  the  capability 
of  the  individual  States  or  municipal 
governments.  ^  v,„„ 

The  bill  would  authorize  matching 
grants  on  approved  demonstration  re- 
.search  on  combined  sewers  by  States, 
municipalities,  intermunicipal,  or  inter- 
state agencies.  These  grants  could  be  as 
much  as  $1  million  per  project,  and  total 
$20  million  per  year  for  4  years.  Fuj- 
thermore,  under  the  committee  amend- 
ments, up  to  25  percent  of  the  same  ap- 
propriation could  be  used  for  contracts 
with  various  private  or  pubUe  agencies 
for  research  on  this  subject. 

It  was  encouraging  at  our  hearings  to 
learn  of  thethousands  of  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  fostered  by  the 
Federal  construction  grant  P^'opa^-  -i" 
the  past  9  years,  Federal  grants  of  $640 
million  have  stimi^ated  local   ioyern- 
ments   to   provide   treatment    facilities 
costing  more  than  $3  billion     Every  dol- 
lar of  Federal  aid  resulted  in  $4  of  local 
^      spending.    This  aid  went  to  6,028  proj- 
ects which  serve  48  miUion  people.    The 
rate  of  treatment  plant  construction  ha5 
been  almost  doubled  since  the  Federal 
-program  wSs  begun.    But  as  impressive 
as  these  figures  are,  our  cities  are  still 
woefully   short   of   the    needed   sewage 
treatment    facilities.    The    backlog    of 
needed  facilities  grows  every  day.    Re- 
cent figures  show  that  1 .470  applications, 
totaling  $181.3  million  are  now  pending 
.       for   treatment   projects   that   will   cost 
$904.1  million.  \ 

Population  is  increasing  rapidly.  Our 
cities  are  growing  even  more  rapidly. 
Great  demands  are  made  on  these  mu- 
nicipal governments  for  improvement  of 
services  And.  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
city  officials  who  are  besieged  by  many 
problems  are  often  tempted  to  give  sew- 
age treatment  faculties  a  low  priority. 


After  all,  the  city  can  dump  the  sewage 
downstream  where  It  presents  no  un- 
mediate  threat  to  its  citizens.  Then  only 
the  water  users  farther  downstream  have 

to  worry.  .  ,  .. 

Limitations  of  existing  legislation  were 
pointed  out  in  our  hearings.    Dollar  ceil- 
ings of  $600,000  on  individual  project 
grants  and  $2.4  million  on  multimumci- 
pal  project  grants  have  inhibited  local 
action  in  the  larger  cities  where  the  cost 
of  adequate  facilities  runs  to  many  tunes 
the  Federal  portion.    The  ceiUngs  also 
have  tended  to  encourage  smaller,  some- 
times less  efficient,  plants  where  larger 
facilities  would  have  meant  savings  m 
the  long  run. 

To  advance  this  needed  treatment 
plant  construction  and  stimulate  munic- 
ipalities to  end  this  source  of  water  pol- 
lution. S.  4  as  reported,  will  doublejjie 
maximum  construction  grants  to  $1,200,- 
000  for  a  single  project  and  $4,800,000  for 
multimunicipal  projects,  provided  the 
grant  does  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
reasonable  project  cost. 

The  grant  program  has  2  years  re- 
maining mider  this  ^ct.    If  we  are  gomg 
to  make  a  dent  in  the  backlog  of  needed 
treatment  faciUties.  the   appropriation 
for  these  grants  must  be  increased.    S.  4 
will  authorize  additional  appropnations 
of  $50  million  a  year  for  the  next  2  years 
and  bring  the  total  authorized  to  $150 
mUUon  annually.     I  believe  these  in- 
creases are  not  excessive.    Indeed,  they 
are  truly  minimal  in  Ught  of  the  great 
national  needs.    The  first  $100  mipon  m 
grant  money  will  continue  to  be  allocated 
vmder  the  existing  formulas  which  insure 
more  grant  money  for  the  smaller  and 
medimn-sized  cities.     Funds  over  $100 
million  will  be  allocated  to  the  States  on 
a  population  basis  and  thus  aUow  for 
more  substantial  grants  to  the  larger 
cities  where  the  greatest  need  for  im- 
provement exists. 

The  main  pmpose  of  these  grants  is 
to  stimulate  local  action.  The  bill,  as 
reported,  provides  extra  inducement 
where  a  State  provides  funds  to  cities, 
matching  the  Federal  grants,  for  treat- 
ment plants.  In  such  cases,  the  dollar 
ceiling  limitations  on  grants,  up  to  30 
percent  of  project  costs,  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  appropriation  of  the 
extra  $50  million. 

To  encomage  further  economies  and 
efficiencies,  the  bill  provides  a  10-percent 
increase  for  projects  certified  by  State  or 
^Fegional  planning  agencies  as  conform- 
ing with  the  comprehensive  plan  for  a 
metropolitan  area  when  the  President  de- 
termines the  area  is  appropriate  for  such 

increase.  ^         j  4.v,„ 

S  4  also  takes  a  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  critically  needed  water 
quality   standards.     As   pa^ed  by   the 
Senate,  S.  4  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  authpnty 
to  establish  standards  for  interstate  and 
navigable  waters.    However,  durmg  our 
SSngs,  many  witnesses  representing 
many  industries  and  many  State  agencies 
testified  that  such  additional  Power  on 
the  Federal  level  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
desired:  that  it  would  be  time  consuming 
and  costly  to  establish  such  standards; 
that  the  standards  might  be  unrealistic 
be?aie  every  stream,  and  even  every 


segment  of  a  stream,  varies  in  its  uses  and 
in  the  amount  of  waste  it  can  safely  ab- 
sorb; that  these  ^consideratidns  require 
great  famUiarity  with  a  multitude  of  di- 
versified factors;  and  that  the  individual 
States  should  have  greater  proximity  to 
these  problems. 

The  reported  bill,  therefore,  places  on 
the  States  the  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing the  criteria  for  water  quality 
within  the  State.  , 

The  acceptance  by  the  States  6f  this 
responsibility  will  be  of  great  value  in 
helping  to  solve  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem and  will  provide  valuable  infoi-ma- 
tion  for  consideration  of  new  legislation 
when  important  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing law  expire  in  2  years.  Any  State 
which  fails  within  90  days  to  file  a  letter 
of  intent  to  establish  such  criteria  be- 
fore June  30,  1967.  would  not  receive  any 
Federal  grants  for  its  water  pollution 

program.  *+v,o 

At  our  hearings,  representatives  of  the 
shellfish  industry,  which  is  highly  de- 
pendent on  clean  waters,  have  repeatedly 
urg«d  additional  Federal  action  on  inter- 
state or  navigable  waters  to  curtail  pol- 
lution which  is  cutting  into  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  industi-y.    This  will  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  to  take  action  when  he  finds 
that  substantial  economic  injury  results 
from  the  inability  to  market  shellfish  in 
interstate     commerce    due    to    health 
threats  resulting  from  poUution  of  these 

waterways.  ^    «  ,.*o   ti-,A 

To  strengthen  abatement  effoi-ts,  the 
bill  also  empowers  the  S.-cretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  sub- 
pena  witnesses  in  matters  under  inves- 
tigation when  the  procedm-e  reaches  the 
public  hearing  stage.  ^«„«„ 

Mr    Chairman,  our  hearings  demon- 
strated that  many  industries  are  taking 
steps,  often  at  great  expense   to  end  or 
reduce  the  polluting  effects  of  their  man- 
ufacturing processes.    The  detergent  in- 
dustry is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
self-regulation  can  shortstop  the  need 
for  more  Government  regulation    With- 
in   the    year,    the    industry    will    have 
changed  from  stream  polluting  hard  de- 
tergents to  a  new  product  which  can  be 
handled  in   existing  sewage  treatment 
facilities.    The  end  of  the  unsightly  foam 
on  our  streams  from  these  hard  deter- 
gents may  be  anticipated  in  the  near  fix- 
ture.   I  strongly  urge  all  indust^es  to 
step  up  their  antipoUution  efforts.    The 
need  for  ihe  control  of  industrial  w-a^t^s 
is  a  great  and"  pressing  national  prob- 

^^Mr  Chairman,  the  scope  of  the  water 
pollution  problem  is  so  great  as  to  le- 
quire  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  all 
official  and^  unofficial  se^f^  °i  "^ 
«:nriptv     S   4  as  reported  by  the  House 
Public  Works  committee,  seeks  that  co- 
operatioii.  especially  in  regard  to  greater 
State  participation.    Some  groups  have 
urged  stronger  and  more  svveepmg  Fed- 
eral powers  than  are  included  in  this  bilL 
Somrhave  urged  less.   I  believe  that  s.  4 
as  reported,  is  an  equitable,  wor^a^l/' 
and  necessary  step  if  we  are  to  attack 
ms  smgle  most  desperate  natural  re- 
sources   problem    facing    the    country 

today.  ,  ^^,    . .„ 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  bui. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
^  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  not  only  in 
regard  to  this  legislation  but  in  regard 
to  his  remarks  about  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

I  do, not  know  of  a  man  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  mor^  of  the  qualities  of  lead- 
ership in  this  body  and  who  can  be  more 
persuasive  and  who  is  possessed  of  a  vast 
knowledge  gained  over  many  years  of 
experience  than  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones ].  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him.  and  I  am  happy  also  to 
report  that  he  is  doing  so  well  that  he  is 
^  back  in  Washington  today  and.  of  course, 
we  all  hope  that  he  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  be  with  us  for  many,  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  Will  yield  further,  I  do  want 
to  say,  too.  as  a  Louisianian,  that  our 
State  of  Louisiana  is  a  recipient  State 
when  we  speak  of  this  problem  of  water 
pollution  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
two-thirds  of  all  the  water  that  flows  in 
this  Nation  and  whatever  pollution  is  in 
it  flows  through  my  State.  So  you  can 
well  see  that  if  anyone  or  any  State  is 
interested  in  the  abatement  of  pollution 
and  the  control  of  pollution,  my  State  of 
Louisiana  certainly  is  greatly  interested. 

Water  pollution  is  a  serious  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  ourxountry,  and  the  criti- 
cal need  for  clean  water  in  our  Nation's 
rivers  and  streams  has  been  brought  to 
the  forefront  with  sober  emphasis.  We 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  after 
long  hearings  and  lengthy  deliberation, 
feel  that  the  bill  as  we  reported  it  pro- 
vides the  best  solution  to  the  pollution 
problem.  The  House  comm'ttee  version 
includes  a  provision  which  alloys  the  in^ 
dividual  States  to  establish  water  quality 
control  criteria,  in  lieu  of  having  nation- 
wide Federal  standards. 

Our  extensive  hearings  clparly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  upgrading  the 
Federal  water  pollution  control  effort. 
To  satisfactorily  eliminate  the  existing 
problems  will  require  full  and  close  co- 
operation between  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  In  recognizing  that 
the  problems  within  the  various  States 
^  are  different,  the  House  version  points  up 
the  important  responsibility  of  the  States 
in  the  matter  of  pollution  control  arid 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  establish 
water  standards  most  suitable  to  their 
specific  needs  and  problems.  I  believe 
the  States  can,  and  will,  effectively  as- 
sume this  vital  task,  and  actually,  the 
Federal  Government  could  not  proceed 
as  quickly  as  individual  States  can  under 
this  bill  in  establishing  a  National  Inven- 
tory of  Water  Quality. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  authorizes 
a  50-percent  increase  in  the  total  funds 
which  may  be  appropriated  for  grants  to 
States  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  in  cities,  and  would  double 
the  doUaivpeilings  on  both  municipal  and 
multimunicipal  projects.  Recently  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 


number  of  such  plants  constructed 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  a  tremendous  number  of  applications 
currently  pending  for  municipal  sewage 
treatment  facility  grants.  These  appli- 
cations greatly  exceed  the  amount  of 
funds  available.  By  increasing  the  ap- 
pijopriation  and  providing  a  greater 
availability  of  funds,  treatment  plant 
construction  would  be  stimulated  in  all 
Industrial  areas  where  the  most  serious 
pollution  problems  exist.  In  Federal- 
State  matching  fund  projects  the  bill 
would  provide  a  30-percent  grant  from 
the  increased  funds  for  treatment  plant 
construction. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  as  reported — 
placing  the  authority  for  water  control 
criteria  in  the  States,  along  with  the 
other  provisions  made  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee — is  the  most  desir- 
able means  of  reaching  the  goals  we  real- 
ize are  vitally  necessary  and  prove  a  giant 
step  forward  in  the  attack  on,  and  the 
eventual  elimination  of,  the  water  pollu- 
tion 'Problem. 

My  people  in  Louisiana  are  satisfied 
with  .this  approach  that  is  being  made 
through  this  legislation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  already  commended  me 
and  all  of  the  membership  of  this  com- 
mittee and  have  so  advsed  me.  Our 
Governor  is  working  on  this  matter 
through  our  stream  control  commission. 
They  have  done  a  splendid  job  and  they 
have  asked  me  to  extend  to  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  House  of  Rep-esenta- 
tives  their  appreciation  of  what  has  been 
donf?. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation 
,  could  not  have  gone  through  without  the 
bipartisan  approach  that  was  token.  I 
have  great  pride  in  bemg  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
For  many  reasons,  but  especially  because 
this  legislation  which  approaches  this 
problem  in  an  attempt  to  attain  the  s?.me 
goals  that  the  other  body  is  seeking,  I 
hope  inasmuch  as  our  committee  has  ap- 
proved th's  legislation  and  sent  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  a  unanimous  vote 
that  the  Hoxise  would  take  the  same 
action. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  this  legislation 
as  it  is  now  presented  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  help  of  the  hard 
working  and  enlightened  staff  that  we 
have  on  our  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  very  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  indebted  to  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  which  enjoys  a 
unique  distinction  iji  that,  at  least  in  the 
years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  a 
Member  of  this  body,  the  committee  has 
never  lost  a  piece  of  legislation.  This  is 
a  great  tribute  not  only  to  the  commit- 
tee's parliamentary  skill  but  to  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  it  approaches  legis- 
lation. I  think  also  the  tributes  to  our 
colleague,  tl^  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  JoNEs],>  who  "has  been  ill,  are  par- 

\    i  ^ 


ticularly  well  deserved.  There  Is  not  in 
this  body  a  more  sophisticated  or  more 
persuasive  or  more  knowledgeable  nego- 
tiator than  Robert  E.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama. I  find  myself  not  always  in  agree- 
ment with  that  distinguished  gentleman, 
but  I  find  myself  without  exception  ad- 
miring of  him  and  really  too  many  times 
persuaded  by  his  enormous  skill  wh'ch 
was  demortstrated  earlier  in  the  handling 
of  the  Appalachia  legislation  and  In  this 
particular  area  in  which  we  are  legislat- 
ing today.  Robert  E.  Jones  has  made 
great  and  lasting  contributions  to  Ala- 
bama and  the  Nation  In  many  fields.  He 
Is  this  body's  leading  expert  on  the  TVA, 
on  Appalachia,  and  In  water  resourced 
legisiation. 

In  this  particular  area  in  which  we 
are  legislating  today,  he  has  a  back- 
ground of  many  years  of  service,  es- 
pec'.ally  with  respect  to  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  which  he  has  so  well 
at  his  command.  I  am  sorry  he  has  been 
ill,  but  am  delighted  by  his  recovery.  He 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  of  us.  Robert 
E.  Jones  is  one  of  the  truly  great  public 
servants  of  our  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mari  from  New  Jersey.  I  appreciate  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  worked  very 
closely  with  Mr.  Jones  and  several 
others,  particularly  those  on  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  They  have  held,  with- 
out question,  most,  intensive  public 
hearings  in  several  major  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  R.^^ndallI. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate being  granted  some  time  by  the 
floor  manager  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965  and  in  tribute  to  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  who  was 
also  my  chairman  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Under  delegation  of  authority  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  our  dear  friend  Bob  Jones  con- 
ducted 2  full  years  of  hearlngr  both  here 
In  Washington,  DC,  and  from  coast  to 
coast  In  1963  and  1964.  These  hearings 
and  his  other  activities  properly  put 
Bob's  name  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  pure  water.  It  was  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  have  served  as  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  We  held  hearings  in 
TrOTiton,  N.J.;  Havtijfrd,  Conn.;  Chicago, 
m.;  Seattle,  Wa^li^^^ustlii,  Tex.;  Muscle 
Shoals.  Ala.,  and  Kansas  City?  Mo. 

We  all  know  that  Boa.  Jones  has  been 
stricken  as  a  result  of  a  serious  operation, 
but  it  is  good  news  to  know  that  he  Is 
now  recuperating.  I  know  that  every 
Member  is  pulling  for  his  speedy  recov- 
ery and  his  qulcl?  return  to  his  duties 
here  In  the  House. 

To  dramatize  the  harsh  fact  that  we 
are  soon  going  to  have  an  acute  shortage 
of  pure  water  in  this  country,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  had  a  simple  illus- 
trative formula.   He  said  there  were  three 
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factors  involved  which  could  be  treated 
like  an  ordinary,  simple  division  problem. 
In  the  first  place,  he  said,  there  is  a  di- 
visor—and  that  is  the  population.    The 
dividend  is  the  fixed  quantity  of  water, 
and  it  cannot  easily  be  Increased.    As  the 
population  increases,  the  divisor  goes  up 
and  is  divided  into  the  dividend,  which 
rcmams  static.    As  a  result  the  quotient 
becomes    smaller    and    smaller.      That 
Quotient  is  the  amount  of  pure  water  each 
cf  us  will  have  to  use  over  the  years 

It  was  such  clear  and  simple  logic  as 
that  which  pinpointed  attention  and 
focused  the  interest  of  the  People  from 
coast  to  coast  on  the  Importance  of  this 

problem. 

Mr    Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  sum- 
marize a  few  of  the  findings  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nat- 
ural- Resources,  but  I  first  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
on  the.  thorough  and  competent  job  his 
committee  has  performed  in  Impro^^ng 
through  amendment  S.  4,  the  bill  sent 
here  from  the  other  body.   The  problems 
of  drafting  equitable  Federal  legislation 
to  assist  in  abating  and  controlling  water 
pollution  are  complex  and  controversial. 
It  Is  evident  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  negotiated  these  problems  with 
great  skill  and  has  reported  a  bill  which 
wni  foster  genuine  progress  in  the  neia 
of  pollution  control  and  yet  will  not  over- 
step the  proper  limits  of  f^ederal  au- 
thority. ^.  ^„„ 

If  I  had  to  characterize  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  In  just  a  few  words,  i 
would  say  that  Mr.  Jones'  subcommittee 
gave  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
p'cture  in  proper  perspective  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  water  pollution  abate- 
ment efforts.  ^,   ^.         ,    T,^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  National  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  created  a  forum 
m  which  citizens  all  across  the  country 
could  express  their  concern  about  water 
pollution  and  In  which  responsible  public 
and  private  officials  had  to  justify  their 
actions  in  the  field  of  Po|l"tion  contro  . 
Those  who  testified   Included  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  or  representa- 
tives   sportsmen  and  wildlife   enthusi- 
asts, and  members  of  several  civic  orga- 
nizations   including     the    ever-present 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  fact  that  these  hearings  were  held 
by  an  arm  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  added  to  the  imiJortaiice 
of  the  forum.  We  were  able  to  make  this 
"  forum  effective  because  as  a  subcommit- 
tee we  were  an  agency  of  the  Congress 
work-ng  on  a  problem  of  national  im- 
portance. For  this  reason  we  gamed  at- 
tention and  response  that  no  adminis- 
trative official  could  have  commanded 

In  the  second  place,  the  subcomnuttee 
was  able  to  pinpoint  seme  of  the  diffl- 
t:ulties  connected  with  the  concept  of 
national   water  quality  standards.     At 
S?st  some  of  the  members  were  surprised 
to  find  out  most  of  the  areas  in  cur 
cbuntry  were  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  Federal  water  standard,  but 
as  the  hearings  continued  reasons  began 
to  develop  why  the  areas  must  have  a 
voice  in  establishing  the  standards  of 
pollution    control    applicable   to    them. 
We  found  that  each  local  area  has  its 
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peculiar  problems.  In  some  places  it  was 
acids  in  the  water  from  the  mines;  m 
other  places  it  was  wastes  from  the  steel 
mills:  and  in  still  other  area^  it  was 
refuse  from  the  pulp  and  paper  mdustry. 
In  the  Southwest,  the  problem  was  salin- 
ity and  pollution  from  the  natural  salt 
content  of  the  soil.    . 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  we 
did  not  shirk  our  duty  of  putting  of- 
fenders on  the  spot  and  that  at  least  to 
some  degree  we  were  able  to  dispel  com- 
placency and  apathy.     But  I  can  also 
report   that  we  found  many  occasions 
to  commend  and  congratulate  those  who 
had  already  achieved  some  measure  ol 
accomplishment  In  solving  their  o\^n  lo- 
cal problems  of  water  pollution.    Indeed, 
If    anything,    the    subcommittee    cane 
away  from  its  hearings  with  the  impres- 
sion that  much  more  was  being  done 
in  this   area  than  we   had  previously 

imagined.  . .     ._ 

In  the  third  place,  we  were  able  to 
Identify  the  multiplicity  of  Federal  agen- 
cies that  have  been  involved  in  Protect- 
ing and  securing  pure  water.    We  estao- 
lished  the  contributions  to  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  made  by  such  agen- 
cies as  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  m  its  Soil 
Conservation    Service    studies    and    its 
studies  of  the  effects  of  water  on  fann- 
ing and  irrigation,  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries   the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 

^'^  Finally,  we  like  to  think  that  through 
these  hearings  the  subcommittee  and  its 
able  chairman  were  enabled  to  promote 
a  number  of  concrete  accomplishments 
in  reducing  the  Impact  of  water  pollu- 
tion   There  were  no  miracles  performed, 
but    some    important    first    steps    ^^^re 
taken.    I  should  like  to  hst  just  a  few 
of  them  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
First    An  Executive  order  was  issued 
eivin-  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  pri- 
mli^"  responsibility  for  establishing  and 
SaStaining     a    national     network    to 
measure  quantity  and  quality  of  our  wa- 

^^Sond.  Federal  agencies  and  ship- 
builders are  finally  developing  tequire- 
ments  for  treating  sewage  of  sWps  in- 
cluding those  owned  by  the  U.S.  Gov 

^^ThiM."  Interagency  convict  has  been 
reduced  among  some  of  the  Federal 
agencies  working  on  the  problem  of  wa- 

%SrThe  results  of  research  done 
by  Federal  agencies  will  now  be  morfe 
generally  available  to  those  who  might 
have  a  need  for  them. 

Fifth.  It  is  likely  that  in  the  future 
Federal  agencies  and  Federal  installa- 
tions will  make  more  adequate  Provisions 
for  waste  treatment  facilities.  In  par- 
ticular,  military  installations  have  been 
made  to  realize  that  they  wi  1  not  be  ex- 
empt from,  but  must  comply  with,  the 
program  of  pollution  abatement 

Sixth   The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  really 
gofnf  to  get  to  work  on  the  Problera  o 
acid  mine  drainage.  Instead  of  just  taiK 
inf^  about  it.  , 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
some  brief  comments  on  the  two  sections 
Ts  4  which  relate  to  establishment  of 
water  pollution  standards  ahd  to  admin- 


istration of  Federal  water  poUutlon  Con- 
trols. Both  pfovlslons  have  a  history  of 
extended  public  controversy :  and  in  both 
Instances  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
has  made  marked  Improvement  over  the 
version  of  S.  4  as  passed  by  the  other 
body  We  can.  only  hope  that  the  views 
of  the  House  will  prevail  when  the  con- 
ferees meet  to  resolve  differences  between 

^^For^my  part,  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  committee  had  stricken  from 
the  bill  coming  over  from  the  other  body 
the  authority  granted  Federal  agencies 
to    set    Federal    standards    for    water 
Quality.    The  hearings  In  which  I  par- 
ticipated provided  ample  evidence  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  abatement 
of  water  pollution  must  reside  m  tne 
areas  affected.  If  all  relevant  factors  are 
to  be  given  their  proper  weight,    our 
PubUc  Works  Committee  did  a  real  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  this  country  by  sub- 
stituting for  a  mandatory  water  standard 
the  provision  that  individual  States  must 
within  90  days  file  a  letter  of  intent  that 
they  will  establish  not  later  than  June 
30    1967,  water  quaUty  criteria,  if  they 
are  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  grants  un- 
Sr  provisions  of  this  act.     This  provi- 
sion  leaves   priman^    ^T^^hP  states 
water  quaHty  standards  to  the  States 
yet  because  the  act  will  again  be  reviewed 
by  the  Con-ress  when  It  expires  In  1967 
they  are  given  strong  Incentive  to  put 
their  own  houses  In  order  with  despatch 
Let  me  say  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
to  learn  of  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration within  HEW,  because  I  came 
away  from  these  2  years  of  hearings  with 
the   distinct   impression   that  the   u.t). 
Public  Health  Service  had  been  doing  a 
commendable  job.    However  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to   have  everything  one 
would  prefer  In  a  bill,  and  some  clauses 
are  Included  which  limit  the  potential 
dangers  from  such  a  change  m  admm-     . 
istrative  structure. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  only  those  func- 
tions of  the  Surgeon  General  relating  to 
the  water  pollution  control  program  wiU 
be  transferred  to  this  new  Administra- 
tion. AS  was  pointed  out  in  debate  a  few 
moments  ago,  even  with  the  changes^  the 
Surgeon  General  must  be  consulted  by 
the  head  of  the  new  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  in  all  cases 
of  pollution  involving  public  health. 

In  addition,  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  the  bill  was  drawn  In  such  a  way 
that  several  hundreds  commissioned  of- 
ficers now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
surgeon  General  will  be  eligible  for 
transfer  to  the  new  Pollution  Control  Ad-.-^ 
ministration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  Is  a  happy  occasion 
for  all  of  us  who  served  on  tge  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama  to 
see  this  day  arrive  when  we  ran  join  hi 
support  of   the  Water  Quality   Act  of 
1965     It  makes  one  proud  to  thmlc  ne 
may  have  had  just  a  smaU  Part  m  this 
ever-continuing  fight  to  prevent,  control, 
and  abate  water  pollution  and  Jo  take 
this  next  step  in  amending  the  water  pol- 
lution control  statutes  of  1948.  1956,  aiid 
1961     It  is  a  great  day  in  this  House  to 
see  some  action  taken  to  provide  ade- 
quate amounts  of  pure,  potable  water 
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which  is  so  essential  to  life's  processes. 
Fresh  water  is  America's  most  precious 
natural  resource. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  S.  4 
which  has  been  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  is 
good  legislation. 

I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
the  subject  of  water  pollution  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  have  followed 
with  a  great  deal  of  intei-est  the  public 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  related  bills. 
I  think  this  legislation,  which  is  being 
considered  today,  is  another  giant  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution. 

It  brings  about  a  number  of  major  and 
necessary  changes  in  our  approach  to 
the  overall  problem  of  control  of  waters 
and  the  development  of  pure  waters. 

First.  It  upgrades  the  administration 
of  the  water  pollution  control  program 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  This  is  a  needed 
and  necessary  step.  It  places  the  pro- 
gram as  it  should  be  in  a  separate  status 
so  that  full  time  can  be  given  to  it  by  ex- 
perienced members  of  that  great  agency. 
Second.  The  program  for  the  first 
time  is  a  beginning  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  storm  intercepter  sewers.  It 
provides  for  $20  million  for  4  fiscal  years 
for  reseiarch  work  in  this  most  important 
field.  As  a  result  of  this  research  I  hope, 
and  the  committee  hopes,  that  a  pro- 
gram will  begin  to  fully  and  completely 
place  the  storm  intercepter  sewers  on 
their  way  to  completion. 

Third.  For  the  first  time  by  providing 
an  additional  $50  million  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  population  in  addition  to  the 
regular  authorizations  and  providing  for 
the  fact  that  if  they  wish  they  may  par- 
ticipate in  this  phase  of  the  program.  It 
brings  into  being  a  concept  which  we 
have  long  sought — a  local -State-Federal 
relationship  to  control  this  great  na- 
tional! problem  and  finally,  the  bill  pro- 
vides ifor  a  requirement  that  the  States 
by  June  30.  1967,  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  water 
quality  criteria  for.  the  several  States. 
With  this  information  at  hand  both  the 
SecretaiT  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Congress  will  have  the  open- 
ing steps,  if  needed,  to  still  further 
classify  some  form  of  standards  for  all 
our  streams  in  the  y«iars  to  come. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  foi-mulation  of  this  legislation. 
In  closing.  I  want  to  commend  the 
father  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  the  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  my  good  friend 
and  highly  able  colleague,  Mr.  Blatnik. 
of  Minnesota.  I  also  want  to  commend 
our  able  colleague  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control,  who  has  worked  diligently 
for  this  bill  as  well  as  other  important 
public  works  programs  and  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  our  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  our  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Mr.  Fallon,  of  Maryland, 
for  his  valuable  assistance  in  connection 
with  this  important  bill. 
I  strongly  recommend  its  passage. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  compliment  the  author  of 
this  legislation,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BlatnikI.  for  his  leader- 
ship of  our  committee  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  fioor.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly and  support  most  wholeheart- 
edly the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik],  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  and 
.the  leadership  of  the  committee. 

Probably  the  most  important  problem 
in  respect  to  water  and  water  control  in 
America  today  is  the  problem  of  securing 
good  water.  Thus,  most  strongly  I  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Our  greatest  single  natural  resource 
is  "good  water."    On  a  Federal  level  we 
commenced  nearly  9  years  ago  to  face  the 
issue  of  pure  water.    We  came  to  realize 
then  and  more  certainly  we  realize  now 
that  tlxe  issue  of  pure  water  must  be 
settle<^  soon  for  the  benefit  of  this  gen- 
eration and  certainly  for  the  benefit  of 
generations  to  come.    There  is  a  para- 
mount need  for  good  quality  water  for 
all  the  Nation's  uses — public  and  private, 
human  consumption  and  industrial  use. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act   Amend- 
ments of  1961  the  program  was  strength- 
ened in  several  important  ways.    Appro- 
priations   for    waste    treatment    works 
construction  grants  were  increased.    Re- 
search function  was  strengthened.    Ap- 
propriations for  State  program  grants 
were  increased.    Then  the  administra- 
tion for  the  program  was  vested  in  the 
Secretaiy    of    Health.    Education,    and 
Welfare,  rather  than  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  enforcement  authority  was  extended 
to  navigable  as  well  as  interstate  waters. 
The  impact  of  the  Federal  program 
has  been   impressive.    But   it   has  not 
been  enough.    It  has  taken  us  not  less 
than  9  years  from  a  situation  in  which 
untrammeled    pollution    threatened    to 
foul  the  Nation's  water  beyond  hope  of 
restoration  to  a  point  whei-e  we  ai'e  hold- 
ing oiu-  own. 

However,  accelerating  population  and 
economic  growth  are  imposing  ever-in- 
creasing demands  upon  our  available 
water  supplies.  Therefore,  in  this  act 
we  increase  the  available  funds  for  each 
and  every  phase  of  the  program.  And 
this  time  we  issue  a  warning  and  an  en- 
couragement to  the  States.  For,  2  years 
hence,  we  are  demanding  that  the  States 
pledge  that  they  shall  establish  State 
cla.ssifications  of  water.  Failing  this 
pledge,  they  shall  receive  no  assistance. 
If  the  efforts  of  the  States  are  found  in- 
sufficient upon  review,.'  2  years  hence, 
then  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
establishment  of  Federal  standards  on 
all  navigable  waters  and  upon  all  waters 
which  are  found  to  contribute  to  the  pol- 
lution of  navigable  waters. 

In  my  State  of  Montana  I  think 
we  can  meet  the  challenge.  I  think  that 
our  State  can  establish  genuinely  pure 
water  standards  so  that  water  flowing 
from  our  State  will  be  pure  water.  I  sin- 
cerely hope   that  the  other   States   to 


whom  we  contribute  such  an  abundance 
of  water  will  as  well  meet  this  challenge. 
I  think  that  States  and  communities 
and  individuals  should  join  in  this  great 
erusade  to  purify  and  then  to  preserve 
pure  water. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  distin- 
guished dean,  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
[Mr.  Miller  1. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  for  bringing  out  this  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Blat- 
nik, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  for 
the  long  fight  that  he  has  made  in  the 
field  of  obtaining  pure  water  and  the 
elimination  of  water  pollution.  Likewise 
I  wish  to  congratulate  Congressman 
Jones,  who  is  not  here  today,  unfor- 
tunately, but  who  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  water  pollution  and  the  meaning  of 
water,    especially   pure    water,   in   this 
coimtry,  because  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress I  was  executive  officer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia division  of  fish  and  game  for  4 
years.   One  of  the  duties  of  that  commis- 
sion is  the  enforcement  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  in  our  State.    We  can  see 
and  sometimes  we  can  smell  the  pollu- 
tion that  goes  into  our  rivers,  but  how 
about  the  underground  waters  of  the 
United     States     and     their     pollution  ?» 
These  are  just  as  important  as  the  waters 
that  flow  in  our  rivers.    The  continuous 
tise  of  pesticides,  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
which  are  taken  underground  into  our 
waters,  is  something  which  is  not  only 
polluting  these  underground  waters  but 
is  also  polluting  the  land  itself.    In  go- 
ing into  this  field  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  do  not  treat  the  symp- 
toms for  the  disease.    There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  it  has  been  more  nec- 
essary to  get  on  with  this  job,  but  this 
is  a  multidisciplinai-y  scientific  problem 
as  well  as  a  practical  problem.    It  is  a 
problem  which  requires  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  engineers  and  scientists  through- 
out the  country.    It  is  a  bigger  job  than 
we  seek  to  do  through  this  legislation, 
which,  as  important  as  it  is,  is  only  one 
facet  of  the  problem  of  water  pollution, 
which  is  becoming  a  very  popular  thing, 
too.    Nevertheless,  the  real  solution  for 
this  problem  is  one  which  we  have  not 
yet  found  and  which  will  not  be  found 
until  we  apply  the  same  in^nsive  study 
to  the  matter  of  preserving  the  waters 
of  this  country  as  we  apply  to  developing 
atomic  energy  or  to  the  exploration  of 
space.       It  is  going  to  take  almost  the 
same  type  of  effort  to  accomplish  our 
goal  in  this  field. 

Tlie  record  of  thd  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  water  pol- 
lution legislation  reveals  a  curious  aline- 
ment  between  State  agencies  and  indus- 
try in  opposing  the  significant  water 
quality  standards  provision.  Creative 
opposition,  of  course,  is  always  beneficial 
and  heartily  welcomed.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  if  not  impossible  to  discern  any 
creative  opposition  in  these  statements. 
The  formulation  of  effective  Federal 
water  pollution  control  legislation  has 
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been  beset  by  this  kind  of  irrational  op- 
nosition  from  agencies  fearful  of  loss  of 
authority  and  from  powerful  self-interest 
eroups.    These    same    State    agencies 
loudly  denounced  proposals  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  their  municipah- 
fes  for  waste  treatment  works  construc- 
t'on  when  these  were  first  made.     We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  record  of  im- 
partial and  highly  successful  adminis- 
tration of  this  particular  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  program  to  meas- 
ure how  far  wrong  the  initial  opposition 
was     The  strongest  proponents  now  for 
extending  and  further  liberalizi^ig  this 
'  program,    as   proposed   in   the   pending 
legislation,  are  the  State  agencies. 
■   Federal  authority  to  enforce  the  abate- 
ment of  pollution  was  just  as  vehemently 
opposed.      Yet    the    States    themselves 
sought  and  received  Federal  enforcement 
assistance  in  abating  13  pollution  situa- 
tions which  were  insufficiently  respon- 
sive to  their  own  efforts. 

Let  us  examine  the  proposed  Federal 
standards  authority.     It  can  easily  be 
seen  that  this  is  not  a  grant  of  exclusive 
Federal  jurisdiction  to  the  detriment  and 
weakening  of  State  rights.    The  provision 
requires  consultation  with  the  State  and 
local  interests  right  from  the  start  in  the 
preparation  of  the  standards  before  they 
are  ever  formally  promulgated.     Here 
again  the  Federal  standards  may  not  be 
imposed  without  affording  the  States  a 
reasonable  time  for  establishing  consist- 
ent standards  under  their  ovm  authority. 
Administrative    procedural    safeguards 
are  incorporated  to  give  the  utmost  pro- 
tection against  arbitrary  decision  or  ac- 
tion.    We  can  only  conclude  that  the 
State  agencies  resent  being  placed  in  a 
bad  light  for  having  abdicated  their  re- 
sponsibilities.    There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  in  acceding  to  their  assertions  of 
State  authority  and  willingness  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  whether  a  period 
of  2  years.  5  years,  or  even  10  years  is 
fixed  for  them  to  take  action.    They  have 
not  done  the  job  and  it  is  well  nigh  cer- 
tain that  they  will  not  do  the  job  except 
in  conjunction  with  cooperative  Federal 
authority  and  assistance. 

The  basis  for  industry's  opposition  to 
Federal  standards  authority  can  be  read- 
ily understood  if  not  appreciated.  Re- 
sponsible Federal  action  is  much  more 
inclined  to  further  the  ultimate  public 
interest  as  against  a  short-term  economic 
benefit.  The  polluted  condition  of  the 
Nation's  waters  dictates  that  this  kind 
of  responsible  action  be  tsken  now. 

There   is   little   merit   to    arguments 
against  Federal  standards  which  con- 
tend that  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
technical   information  requisite  to  the 
setting  of  standards  is  not  yet  available. 
It  would  appear  that  we  should  wait  until 
the  cause  of  death  is  determined  by  a 
post-mortem  examination  before  we  act 
to  apply  any  kind  of  preventive  medicine. 
And  preventive  medicine  is  exactly  the 
appropriately  correct  term  for  standards 
of     water     quality.    Establishment     of 
already-developed  standards  on  our  in- 
terstate waters  and  strong  ^enforcement 
of  the  standards  once  they  are  estab- 
lished is  the  soundest  approach  for  pre- 
venting pollution  from  arising  in  those 
few   streams   that   have   not   yet   been 


dirtied.    The  standards  will  also  demon- 
strate to  municipalities  and  industries 
the  potential  for  improving  the  quality 
of  waters  now  despoiled  by  setting  rea- 
sonable guidelines  for  effective  waste  dis- 
posal  practices.    This   does  not   imply 
that  standards  arfe,  in  effect,  a  license  to 
pollute.    Conservation  spokesmen,  who 
have  in  fact  experienced  this  in  certaiii 
areas,  are  to  be  commended  for  their, 
forthright  demands  that  this  not  be  al- 
lowed   to    happen.    The    Congress,    of. 
course,  can  make  certain  that  it  does  not 
by  carefully  watching  the  administration 
of  this  authority  if  it  is  provided  as  it 
should  be. 

The  strong  endorsement  and  support 
of  the  President  in  behalf  of  this  provi- 
sion is  expressed  in  his  message  on  nat- 
ural beauty.    As  indicated  in  my  pre- 
vious remarks,  there  is  a  total  lack  of 
convincing   reasons   why   the   Congress 
should  not  grant  the  requested  authority. 
There  is  every  reason,  however,  as  only  a 
look  at  the  Potomac  which  flows  past  the 
Nation's  capital  will  confirm,  why  the 
Congress  should  and  must  provide  the 
Federal    standard-setting    authority    so 
that  pollution  of  the  Nations  valuable 
water  supplies  may  be  effectively  pre- 
vented. ^      , 
Mr.  BLATNIK.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  ,  .     ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  today  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  support  of  S.  4,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  advocated  new 
legislation  to  control  and  correct  the  pol- 
lution of  our  water  supplies.    And  as  a 
member  of  the  NATO  Pariiamentanans 
Conference    Scientific    and    Technical 
Committee  I  have  been  active  in  promot- 
ing   studies    of    environmental    healtn 
problems,  such  as  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  intro- 
duced, on  January  4,  1965,  my  own  bill. 
HR   151,  and  that  I  am  proud  today  to 
expres^  my  strong  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  S.  4. 

We  can  sum  up  what  is  happening  to 
the  streams  throughout  our  country  m 
just  two  words :  America's  shame.  Water 
pollution  in  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  menace  to  our  health  and  an  eco- 
nomic problem  which  robs  us  of  tne 
water  we  need.  It  destroys  fish  and  wild- 
life, threatens  outdoor  recreation  areas, 
and  is  often  an  esthetic  horror. 

We  are  daily  pouring  filth  into  our 
lakes,  oceans,  and  rivers  from  the  Snake 
and  Columbia  in  the  Northwest,  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  in  the  Midwest,  to 
the  Passaic  and  Raritan  in  the  North- 
east In  addition  to  ordinary  sewage, 
outfalls  are  discharging  slaughterhouse 
byproducts.  lethaLchemicals.  and  radio- 
active matter  in  our  waterways  Polio, 
infd^ctious  hepatitis,  and  more  than  30 
other  live  viruses  carried  by  sewage  efflu- 
ent have  been  isolated  by  Public  Health 
Service  officials.  These  germs  have  even 


been  found  in  sewage  that  has  already 
been  treated. 

It  should  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us 
to  realize  that,  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  reusing  water,  there  is  an  almost 
50-50  chance  that  the  water  we  drink 
has  passed  through  someone  elses 
plumbing  or  an  industrial  plant  sewer. 

The  adverse  effects  of  water  pollution 
are  much  broader  than  health.  Some  in- 
dustrial plants  reject  water  as  unfit  for 
their  uses.  Swimming  is  forbidden  on 
many  beaches.  Radioactive  wastes  are 
found  in  drainage  basins.  Floating  gar- 
bage and  other  filth  clog  water  supply  in- 
takes of  some  cities  that  take  their  water 
from  open  streams.  Deterrent  foam 
runs  from  the  faucets  in  several  States. 
Mine  acids  pollute  streams  and  kill  wild- 
life.     Oil    spills    kill    birds    and    spoil 

The  first  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  passed  in  1948,  authoHzed  co- 
operative studies  of  the  problem.  The 
1956  amendments  authorized  Federal 
grants  for  a  small  portion  of  the  costs 
of  sewage  treatment  plants.  This  pro- 
gram was  strengthened  and  enlarged  in 
1961  but  it  is  still  not  enough.  We  need 
to  take  a  more  positive  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  along  the  lines  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  4,  and  we  need  to  do  this 
immediately.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
greater  the  dangers  and  the  larger  the 
problem. 

Our  greatest  need  is  for  a  new  na- 
tional policy  for  the  prevention  of  wa- 
ter poUution  as  well  as  abatement  of  pol- 
lution already  created.    The  passage  of 
S    4  will  enable  us  to  establish  such  a 
policy  through  the  efforts  of  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
directly  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare charged  with  supervision  of  all  wa- 
ter pollution  control  functions.     It  v;iU 
also  provide  more  money  for  research, 
development  and  construction  of  munici- 
pal sewage  treatment  works. 

The  pollution  of  our  waters  is  the 
worst  in  our  history,  most  experts 
agree  And  our  future  water  needs  are 
staggering.  We  are  already  using  more 
than  300  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day, 
and  by  1980  we  will  be  using  600  bill -on 
gallons  each  day.  By  the  year  2000,  a 
trillion  gallons.  It  is  clear  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reuse  our  water  tune 
and  time  again. 

Water  pollution  is  not  an  insurmount- 
able problem,  but  it  must  be  worked  on 
immediately.      We    must    invest    more 
money    in    city    and    industrial    water, 
treatment  plants  and  provide  more  re- 
search facilities  for  the  development  of 
efficient  techniques  of  waste  treatment. 
The  bill  now  under  consideration  is  a 
step    toward    the    achievement    of    the 
cleaner  water  supply  needed  to  promote 
good  health  and  to  serve  vital  functions 
in  the  areas  of  industry,  agriculture  and 
recreation. 
President  Johnson  has  said  that:  s, 

A  prime  national  goal  must  be  an  eflviron- 
ment  that  is  pleasing  to  the  senses  ana 
healthy  to  live  in. 

Passage  of  S.  4  is  certainly  crucial  to 
achievement  of  this  objective,  and  I  urge 
its  prompt  and  unanimous  approval. 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbaum]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
poisoning  of  America's  waterways  is  a 
^'rowing  scandal.  This  pollution  of  our 
great  natural  resources. is  reaching  the 
point  where  it  is  getting  late.    ' 

An  overwhelming  mail  response  to  a 
I'ecent  newsletter  describing  the  urgent 
need  for  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  this  Nation's  resources  seems 
timely  proof  that  our  citizens  are  finally 
becoming  alarmed  over  these  shocking 
developments.  My  esteemed  Wisconsin 
colleague.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
joined  me  in  pointing  out  the  steadily 
worsening  problem  of  pollution  of  our 
waterways. 

The  bill  before  us  today  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram is  most  necessary  in  the  current 
battle  for  conservation :  the  grim  picture 
of  the  destruction  of  this  great  natural 
resource  is  all  the  more  reason  to  do 
something  now. 

We  must  take  action  immediately  or 
the  green  velvet  countiyside  and  glitter- 
ing blue  lakes  will  become  so  devastated 
^as  to  deprive  our  children  and  succeeding 
^generations  of  a  land  of  beauty.    Con- 
tinuation of  this  critical  poisoning  of  our 
waters  will  do  untold  damage,  too,  to  the " 
utilitarian  aspects  of  this  resource. 
%i  The  lakes  and  streams  of  our  country 
not  only  sei^ve  people  as  a  source  of  water 
supply  but  provide  evei-yone  with  ideal 
recreation  and  sport,  and  remain  as  a 
^      big  part  of  this  Nation's  economy.    I  feel 
a  great  urgency  in  requesting  our  con- 
sideration and  action  in  moving  to  stop 
pollution  and  provide  protection  for  our 
country's  waters. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  TMr.  KeeL 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  their  dedicated  work, 
which  is  based  on  experience,  in  drafting 
and  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  afternoon  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965. 

Water,  clean  water,  is  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  problem  facing  the 
American  people  today.  This  bill  which 
we  are  now.  considering,  as  written.  Is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  presented  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives. 
Therefore,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  strongly  recommend  and  urge  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  see  to  it  that  this 
bill  may  unanimously  pass  without 
amendment.  America  needs  this  legis- 
lation.   America  needs  clean  water. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  MizeI. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
excellent  program.  I  live  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.    We  call  it  the  Big  Muddy. 


I  am  happy  to  support  this  excellent  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  remind  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  are  being  asked  to  spend 
$150  million  in  connection  with  cleaning 
up  our  rivers,  and  yet,  before  long,  we 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  sustain  a  cut  of 
$120  million  in  the  agricultural  con- 
servation practices  program.  I  hope 
we  will  all  be  consistent  and  restore  that 
cut  because  pennanent  agricultural  con- 
servation practices  contribute  to  the 
cleanliness  of  our  streams  and  rivers. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  S.  4.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  support  the  original  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  when  it  was  passed 
U;u-ough  our  committee  and  by  the  House 
m  1956.  It  was  also  my  privilege  to  sup- 
port the  extension  of  the  act  in  1961. 
This  is  a  further  step  toward  the  basic 
objective  of  cleaning  up  undue  pollution 
in  the  streams  of  America.  This  is  one 
field  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
fully  understand.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  person  in  this  country  who  has  any 
doubt  whatsoever  that  there  is  a  need 
to  do  something  to  control  stream  pollu- 
tion, because  every  person  can  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  adverse  results  of  pol- 
lution in  streams  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  have  tremendous  public  support 
for  legislation  along  these  lines.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  conunittee  in  their  deliberations  on 
this  bill.  It  has  my  full  support  and  I 
hope  it  will  have  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  remarks.  I 
should  like  to  express  for  myself  and  for 
the  gentleman's  many,  many  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  our  great  delight  in 
welcomeing  back  this  modest,  dedicated, 
and  devoted  Member  of  the  House.  He 
has  been  through  an  ordeal  far  beyond 
normal.  Again,  we  welcome  him  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  delight. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  comments  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BlatnikI.  There  is  probably  no  more 
dedicated  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  no  one  more  capable  mem- 
ber, than  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. We  are  certainly  delighted  to  have 
Mr.  Baldwin  back  doing  his  customary 
sterling  job. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen ] . 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  pleased  to  follow  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Baldwin]  who  has  certainly 
provided  the  committee  with  great  lead- 
ership. I  join  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BlatnikI  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  in  their 
expressions  of  pleasure  at  having  him 
back  with  our  committee.  We  need  his 
wise  counsel  and  advice  on  many  of  these 
matters.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  have 
been  pleased  to  be  able  to  serve  with  him 
on  this  committee. 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  de- 
liberations on  this  billt  on  this  very  im- 
portant matter  of  improving  the  quality 
of  water  in  the  streams  throughout 
America,  the  discussion  was  fully  bipar- 
tisan. All  of  the  comments  relating  to 
the  exceptional  cooperation  of  this  com- 
mittee that  have  been  made  here  today 
are  true  and  are  certainly  to  the  credit 
of  the  committee. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  during 
the  committee  hearings,  thei-e  wat  never 
an  ounce  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
participating  members  that  we  were 
purely  objective.  There  was  no  parti- 
sanship. I  think  the  fact  that  the  bill 
has  come  out  of  the  committee  with 
unanimous  support  is  evidence  of  that 
point. 

We  must  certainly  move  to  improve 
the  quality  of  water  in  all  of  the  States. 
And,  of  course,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  said,  we  have 
used  the  carrot  as  well  as  a  prod  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  primarily 
responsible  for  water  pollution  control 
programs. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  this  frankly  as 
the  motivated  voluntary  effort.  How- 
ever. I  would  want  to  adAionish  the 
States  themselves  that  if  tney  do  not 
want  Federal  controls  or  Federal  stand- 
ards that  certainly  they  are  going  to  have 
to  take  the  lead  themselves,  working  in 
unison  with  all  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, to  resolve  some  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  the  great 
problem  of  America,  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship, the  lack  of  ability  sometimes  to 
move  forward  and  resolve  problems  in 
the  environment  where  they  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  the  additional  authorization  and 
in  1967  we  will  again  review  this  impor- 
tant subject.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
see  progress  that  follows  the  intent  and 
objectives  of  the  committee  itself,  as  we 
have  worked  diligently  and  with  dispatch 
to  further  the  improvement  of  water 
quality  throughout  America. 

I  urgently  request  all  Members  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  make  this  a 
historic  day  in^  the  orderly  development 
of  adequate  conservation  measures,  r 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HarshaI. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  water 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  the  entire  fabric  of 
our  society  is  dependent  on  it.  The  wise 
and  proper  use  of  this  great  asset  is  es- 
sential to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  this 
Nation's  fish  and  wildlife,  our  commu- 
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nities,  our  industries,  our  agriculture, 
and  the  very  well-being  of  man  himself. 
Because  the  social  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  this  country  is  so  entwined 
around  an  adequate  supply  of  clean 
water,  the  pollution  of  this  Nation's 
streams,  lakes,  and  waterways  is  one  of 
the  gravest  domestic  problems  confront- 
ing us  today. 

Admittedly,    significant   progress    has 
been  made  in  combating  pollution  in  the 
last  few  years,  but  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done.     We  are  far  from  having 
conquered    the   problem.     Actually    we 
have  only  begun— the  war  on  pollution. 
The  struggle  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
waters  of  the  Nation  is  a  struggle  which 
will  not  be  won  within  the  next  few  years 
or  even  within  the  next  few  decades.  'It 
is  a  struggle  which  will  require  the  com- 
bined effort  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.     S.  4  as  reported  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  provides 
us  with  some  of  the  tools  to  wage  this  war 
on  pollution.    For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Federal  water  pollution  control 
legislation  in  this  Nation,  the  bill  before 
us  today.  S.  4,  as  reported,  takes  a  step 
toward  a  cooperative  effort  among  the 
three  levels  of  government  to  share  in 
the  costs  of  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment works.    It  has  become  obvious  that 
a  solution  to  the  water  pollution  problem 
can  be  found  only  through  the  concerted 
action  of  all  levels  of  government. 

Despite  the  conviction  of  the  minority 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  that 
action  to  solve  our  water  pellution  prob- 
lems was  and  still  is  urgently  needed,  it 
was  our  belief  that  many  of  the  bills  be- 
fore our  committee  this  session  on  the 
subject  of  water  pollution  control,  con- 
tained unwise,  undesirable,  ana  xmac- 
ceptable  provisions. 

After  public  hearings  were  held  on 
these  bills,  lengthy  deliberations  of  the 
committee  were  conducted  in  a  bipar- 
tisan atmosphere.  As  a  result  of  these 
deliberations,  -the  committee  has  re- 
ported an  amended  bill  which  we  do  sup- 
port Even  though  it  still  contains  sec- 
tions about  which  we  have  reservations, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  within 
the  Department,  we  feel  the  bill  makes  a 
great  contribution  to  the  struggle  to  com- 
bat pollution. 

S.  4,  as  reported,  is  an  acceptable  and 
workable  bill,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  there 
will  not  be  any  attempt  to  amend  the  bill 
on  the  fioor  today  to  reincorporate  these 
unwise,  undesirable,  and  unacceptable 
provisions  which  the  committee  struck 
out. 

I  refer  specifically  to  that  section  in 
S.  4,  as  passed  by  the  other  body,  which 
would  have  given  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
the  authority  to  promulgate  regulatimis 
setting  forth  standards  of  water  quality 
to  be  applicable  to  interstate  waters  or 
portions  thereof.  These  standards  would 
have  been  promulgated  and  would  have 
been  mandatory  if,  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  being  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  do  so,  the  appropriate  States  and 
interstate  agencies  had  not  developed 


standards  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
consistent  with  the  stated  purpose  of  the 

bill. 

We,  and  evidently  a  ccjpgiderable  num- 
ber of  the  majority  on  th^ommfttee,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  such  a  provision. 
Standards  of  water  quaUty  may! be  badly 
needed,  but  they  should  be  established  by 
the  State  and  local  agencies  which  are 
most  familiar  with  the  matter  in  a  given 
locality,  such  as  the  economic  impact  of 
establishing  and  enforcing  stringent 
standards  of  water  quality. 

The  water  pollution  control  program 
has  traditionally  been  one  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation,  and  while  there  can  be 
no  question  of  wishing  to  have  the  high- 
est possible  standards,  I  believe  that  the 
authority  authorized  by  the  other  body 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Federal-State 
cooperative  relationship  which  has  here- 
tofore existed,  and  in  fact  do  violence  to 
that  relationship  and  cooperation.  Maxi- 
mum progress  in  this  field  will  only  be 
achieved   through   cooperation   between 
State  and  Federal  agencies  and  to  en- 
danger this  cooperation  would  be  to  hin- 
der the  objective  of  maximum  progress. 
Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  such  standards 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  States  would  ob- 
viously discourage  the  States  and  local 
agencies  from  developing  their  own  plans 
and  standards  for  water  quality  and  pu- 
rity.   It  would  give  a  single  Federal  of- 
ficial the  power  to  control  the  economic, 
recreational,  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
municipal  uses  of  all  interstate  waters 
and  subsequently  lands  adjacent  to  those 
waters  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.    A  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  would  actually  have  the 
control  of  economic  life  or  death  over  any 
given  area  within  this  Nation.     It  does 
not  take   a  vei-y   vivid   imagination  to 
realize  the  ramifications  of  vesting  such 
authority   in  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  power  over  local  affairs  has  never 
been  vested  in  a  Federal  official,  and  we 
are  opposed  to  doing  it  now. 

After  exhaustive  consideration  of  this 
proposal,  the  committee  approved  a  sub- 
stitute provision  which  requires  a  letter 
of  intent  from  the  State  that  it  will  "es- 
tablish water  quaUty  criteria  applicable 
to  interstate  waters"  by  June  30,  1967. 
This  is  an  acceptable  provision  and  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  Senate  version. 
The  existing  law  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  recognize,  preserve, 
and  protect  the  primary  responsibilities 
and  rights  of  the  States  in  preventins 
and  controlling  water  pollution,  and  this 
new   provision  is  consistent  with  that 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  public  health  is  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  in  any  poUutipp 
abatement  effort  and  the  committee  has 
provided  that  the  Surgeon  General  must 
be  consulted  on  the  health  aspects  of 
water  pollution  by  the  new  administra- 
tion.   As  all  of  the  Members  know,  the 
State  authorities  desire  to  keep  public 
health  in  the  pollution  abatement  pic- 
ture and  this  should  be  done — since  the 
necessity  for  insuring  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  water  is  based  on  human  needs. 
A    compromise    was    made    in    the 
amounts  of  Federal  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works,  as  well 


as  in  the  increased  armual  appropriation 
authority.  The  Republican  position  for 
years  has  been  that  the  States  should  be 
encouraged  to  join  in  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  works,  and  this  is 
accomplished  under  section  4,  which  per- 
mits Federal  grants  above  dollar  ceiling 
limitations  only' when  th^  States  match 
the  Federal  grants  for  such  projects. 

"One  other  important  revision  in  the 
law  that  is  authorized  by  this  bill  before 
us  today  is  the  subpena  power.  At  the 
outset  it  was  suggested  that  this  author- 
ity be  applied  to  all  phases  of  the  en- 
forcement sections,  but  realizing  that 
this  might  lead  to  unnecessary  harass- 
ment, the  committee  wisely  limited  this 
power  to  the  public  hearing  stage  with 
the  provision  that  no  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes  need  be  divulged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  major  , 
revisions.  S.  4.  as  reported,  is  supported 
by  the  minority  of  the  committee,  and 
we  hope  that  this  body  will  have  the 
good  judgment  to  pass  this  bill  in  the 
form  it  has  been  submitted  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
'desire   to  the   gentleman  from  Hawau  - 

[Mr.MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  4.  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965.  • 

It  is  often  said  that  pure  water  is  man  s 
greatest  asset.'  The  truth  of  the  state-, 
ment  is  self-evident.  The  important 
corollary  to  that  statement,  one  that  we 
too  often  do  not  fully  appreciate,  is  that 
pure  water  is  water  that  is  free  of  harm- 
ful impurities,  in  other  words,  water 
that  is  not  polluted.  And  the  problem  of 
preventing  pollution  of  water  Is  in- 
tricately interwoven  with  the  problem  of 
controlling  the  discharge  into  any  waters 
of  untreated  or  inadequately  treated 
sewage  or  other  waste. 

These  are  problems  which  experience 
shows  that  our  States,  cities,  and  towns 
are  not  able  to  resolve  without  Federal 
assistance.  This  bill  will  not  only  con- 
tinue to  provide  that  assistance,  but  it 
will  increase  the  volume  and  widen  the 
scope  of  that  assistance. 

Noteworthy,  for  example,  are  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  would  increase 
the  amount  for  a  single  municipal  grant 
from  $600,000  to  $1.2  million  and  raise 
the  ceiling  for  multimunicipal  sewage 
treatment  works  from  the  present 
amount  of  $2.4  miUion  to  $4.8  million. 
As  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
pointed  out,  this  increase  is  expected  to 
induce  communities  with  larger  popula- 
tion? and,  therefore,  larger  costs  to  im- 
dertake  construction  of  needed  sewage 
treatment  works. 

While  providing  for  the  needs  of  larger 
communities,  the  bill  also  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  pressing  needs  -of  the 
smaller  communities.  This  it  does  by 
the  allotment  of  the  first  $100  million  on 
the  basis  of  the  existing  formula  that 
takes  into  account  population  and  per 
capita  income.  The  smaller  communi- 
ties are  also  protected  by  the  provision 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  such  $100  mil- 
lion is  to  be  used  for  grants  to  projects 
servicing  municipaUties  of  125.00^  popu- 
lation or  uHder.  ' 
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In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  these  pro- 
visions which  assure  aid  to  smaller  com- 
munities will  provide  much  needed  assist- 
ance to  our  smaller  cities  and  towns  in 
the  construction  of  sewage  treatnfent 
v/orks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  upgrading 
our  pure  water  program  is  imperative, 
and  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  ^Mr. 
Chairman,  H.R.  77,  which  I  introduced 
this  year,  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
pealing provision  1:4b  of  the  National 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1047.  Since  the  tioie  meaning  of  this  bill 
has  already  been  obscured  in  ads  in  ma- 
jor newspapers,  it  would  be  well  to  elab- 
orate on  this  proposal.  H.R.  77  would 
simply  close  a  loophole  in  the  body  of 
Federal  labor  law  which  allows  the  States 
to  interpose  themselves  in  only  one  area 
between  the  contracting  parties  in  a  la- 
bor agreement.  Every  other  aspect  of  the 
process  leading  to  a  labor  contract  in  in- 
dustries affecting  commerce  is  governed 
by  Federal  law.  Yet,  in  the  single  area 
of  the  right  of  a  union  to  vote  to  negotiate 
for  a  union  security  clause  calling  for 
the  union  shop.  States  have  been  left 
with  the  power  to  interpose  themselves. 
This  power  frustrates  the  right  of  free 
Americans  operating  in  a  legal  group  to 
vote  -to  adopt  policies  and  goals  which 
they  desire. 

This  erodes  the  overall  national  policy 
which  has  governed  American  labor  rela- 
tions for  30  years:  the  policy  that  the 
union  by  democratic  means  shall  adopt 
the  goals  it  wishes  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  repeal  of  these  antivoting  laws 
would  have  one  chief  and  primary  ef- 
fect. The  repeal  of  14b  would  remove 
from  the  States  the  power  to  outlaw  the 
union  shop  in  those  plants  involved  in 
Interstate  commerce.  This  in  turn  would 
have  two  immediate  consequences. 

First,  it  would  retnm  to  the  employer 
and  the  employees'  duly  elected  bargain- 
ing agents  the  right  to  fi.x  conditions 
of  work,  including  the  question  of  union 
membership,  without  interference  of 
State  law. 

Second,  it  would  remove  from  the  po- 
litical arena  the  prospects  of  recurrent 
and  divisive  debates  about  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  which  prohibit  unions 
from  negotiating  contracts  which  have 
union  security  provisions  making  union 
membership  a  condition  of  work.  Re- 
peal of  14b  would  not  Ijave  the  effect  of 
enacting  automatic  compulsory  union 
membership. 

The  issue  involved  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  Shall  employees  have 
the  right  to  establish  as  a  bargaining 
goal  union  membership  as  a  condition  of 
employment?  It  js  the  right  to  vote  on 
this  question  which  is  the  fimdamental 


issue.  In  the  United  States  lawful  or- 
ganizations vote  to  decide  on  the  policies 
and  goals  which  they  favor.  As  Gov. 
George  Romney,  of  Michigan,  has  said  of 
these  restricting  laws: 

These  laws,  whether  National  or  State,  are 
not  the  answer,  because  they  deny  to  work- 
ers the  same  organization  rights  exercised 
by  stockholders.  Management  and  Its  poli- 
cies are  the  result  of  majority  votes  by  stock- 
holders, and  minority  stockholders  must  ac- 
cept the  will  of  the  majority  or  sell  out.  In 
the  American  economy  and  political  system, 
workers  must  have  the  same  rights  of 
organization. 

Limitations  are  placed  upon  this  right 
to  vote  only  when  the  policies  adopted 
would  harm  the  public  interest. 

It  has  now  been  18  years  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  In  this  time  the  union  shop 
has  not  endangered  the  public  interest 
in  those  States  which  have  not  restricted 
the  right  of  unions  to  bargain  for  this 
goal.  The  public  interest  in  these  States 
has  not  been  damaged  because  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  vote  by  union  mem- 
bers to  seek  a  union  shop.  This  is  the 
test  of  whether  or  not  union  shops 
should  be  lawful.  If  it  cannot  be  dem- 
onstrated, as  it  has  not  been,  that  the 
public  interest  has  been  harmed  by  the 
existence  of  the  union  shop,  then  laws 
which  unfairly  restrict  the  freedom  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  adopt 
policies  which  do  not  endanger  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  be  superseded  by  Fed- 
eral law  which  will  reestablish  the  right 
to  vote  on  this  question. 

We  have  heard  no  outcry  from  the 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee  or 
the  NAM  for  legislation  to  guarantee  the 
"right  to  work"  of  individuals  laid  off 
or  released  because  of  automation  or  by 
reason  of  management's  decision  to  move 
a  plant.  There  has  been  no  suggestion 
that  the  inconvenience  or  injury  caused 
to  these  individuals  has  damaged  the 
public  interest  to  the  extent  which  would 
require  passage  of  legislation.  The  sole 
concern  of  the  proponents  of  the  so- 
called  right-to-work  law  is,  in  their  own 
words,  that  the  "right  of  the  individual 
to  keep  his  job  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union  or  not  be  protected."  I  suggest 
that  this  antiunionism  does  not  justify 
the  violation  of  the  basic  freedom  of  in- 
dividuals to  determine  by  majority  vote 
the  goals  and  policies  of  the  group. 

The  inconsistency  of  these  restricting 
laws  with  national  policy  is  especially 
obnoxious  when  its  effect  is  to  undermine 
a  Federa'.  policy  carefully  and  wisely 
built  up  over  the  years.  The  whole  tenor 
of  U.S.  labor  policy  since  the  13?0's  has 
been  to  encourage  and  fortify  collective 
bargaining  as  the  main  in^rument  in 
labor-management  relations^  To  en- 
able States  to  pass  compulsory  open- 
shop  laws  is  to  erode  that  national  E>olicy. 
Thus,  section  14b  is  inconsistent  with 
section  1  of  the  Wagner  '^ct,  which  is 
explicitly  reasserted  in  Taft-Hartley : 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  •  *  •  by  encouraging 
the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  by  protecting  the  exercise  by 
workers  of  full  freedom  of  association,  self- 
organization,  and  designation  of  representa- 


tives of  their  own  choeslng,  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment  or  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection. 

In  debate  which  preceded  passage  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  union  shop  was 
not  ignored.  It  was  specifically  dis- 
cussed. Congress  refused  to  enact  a 
Federal  sanction  against  the  union  shop. 
The  arguments  which  prevailed  then 
against  such  Federal  action  should  be 
equally  as  sound  now  against  permitting 
the  States  opportunity  to  outlaw  it. 
That  argument  was  stated  best  by  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft: 

This  amendment  •  *  *  proposes  complete- 
ly to  abolish  the  union  shop.  •  *  *  We  con- 
sidered the  arguments  very  carefully  In  the 
committee,  and  I  myself  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  (since)  there  had  been  for 
such  a  long  time  so  many  union  shops  in 
the  United  States  (and)  since  In  many 
trades  it  was  entirely,  customary  and  had 
worked  satisfactorily,  I  at  least  was  not 
willing  to  go  to  the  extent  of  abolishing 
the  pcEsibility  of  a  union  shop  contract. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  to  the 
extreme  of  absolutely  outlawing  a  contract 
which  provides  for  a  union  shop  requiring 
all  employees  to  join  the  union,  if  that  ar- 
rangemej^t  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
employer  and  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  the  employees  and  is  em- 
bodied In  a  written  contract. 

Unfortunately,  tbe  question  of  the 
right  of  employees  to  negotiate  for  a 
union  shop  as  a  condition  for  employ- 
ment has  become  obscured  by  the  emo- 
tional overtones  of  the  debate  about 
so-called  right-to-work  laws.  This  riglht- 
to-work  position  constitutes  a  moun- 
tain of  distortion.  This  distortion  was 
authoritatively  exposed  by.  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell: 

They  call  these  "right-to-work"  laws,  but 
that  is  not  what  they  really  are.  •  •  •  In  the 
first  place,  they  do  not  create  any  jobs  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  they  result  hi  undesir- 
able and  unnecessary  limitations  upon  the 
freedom  of  working  men  and  women  and 
their  employers  A  bargain  collectively  and 
agree  upon  conditions  of  work. 

Supporters  of  right  to  work  are  en- 
gaged in  the  biggest  masquerade  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Mardi  Gras  and 
Halloween.  We  find  the  NAM  a  passion- 
ate defender  of  the  right  of  the  working- 
man  not  to  join  a  union.  When  the  wolf 
advocates  Red  Riding  Hood's 'right  to 
travel,  beware.  When  the  NAM  is  con- 
cerned with  the  right  of  the  workingman 
not  to  join  a  union,  beware. 

The  present  activity  In  the  defense  of 
14b  by  the  NAM  and  other  business  in- 
terests is  not  without  precedent.  In  1003 
the  NAM  sponsored  an  open  shop 
drive — open  the  shop  to  nonunion  em- 
ployees. Following  World  War  I,  em- 
ployer organizations  sponsored  the 
American  plan — abolish  the  un-Ameri- 
can closed  shop.  Following  World  War 
II,  we  have  witnessed  the  right-to-work 
movement.  The  underlying  purpose  of 
all  these  drives  is  to  hamstring  union 
organization.  So  long. as  unions  must 
fight  to  exist,  so  long  as  the  principle  of 
good  faith  collective  bargaining  is  denied 
in  large  areas,  employees  need  and  should 
have  the  freedom  to  protect  themselves 
by  exercising  their  right  to  negotiate  for 
and  enter  into  union  security  agree- 
ments. 
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I  submit  that  the  workingman  is  the 
best  judge  of  his  own  interests.  The  re- 
peal of  section  14b  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  would  allow  working- 
men  in  all  States  to  determine  for  them- 
selves whether  they  feel  their  interests 
would  best  be  served  by  the  union  shop 
or  the  open  shop.  The  National  Right  To 
Work  Committee,  in  a  full  page  ad  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  25,  asked— 
"Who  in  good  conscience  can  vote  to  re- 
peal this  freedom  safeguard?" 

I  ask,  who  in  good  conscience  can  limit 
American  workers  in  their  right  to  nego- 
tiate their  contract  rights,  their  right  to 
vote  to  decide  what  is  best  for  them- 
selves? I  submit  that  che  repeal  of  14b 
will  allow  him  to  make  th  it  decision.  I 
believe  that  the  worker  cm  best  protect 
his  freedom  by  exercising  it  through  his 

right  to  vote.  x    -^i^ 

Mr.  BLATmK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle ]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  Nation— 
and,  indeed,  the  entire  world— faces  a 
deathly  disastrous  water  shortage  un- 
less immediate  stepc  are  taken  to  plan  for 
future  needs. 

The  time  can  certainly  come  when 
the  booming  population's  growing  de- 
mands for  clean  water  will  greatly  exceed 
the  available  supply.  I  say  "clean"  water. 
Mr  Chairman,  because  the  vastly  abun- 
dant supply  of  available  water  we  have 
is  not  all  good  water.  The  oceans  are 
the  best  example  of  this,  as  weh  as  the 
huge  underground  supplies  of  brackish, 
unusable  salt  water.  But  more  threat- 
ening to  future  generations  is  the  ever- 
swelling  supply  of  polluted  sewage  waters 
and  the  increasing  contamination  of  our 
streams  and  rivers. 

As  the  population  explodes,  the  amount 
of  polluted  water  becomes  greater,  while 
the  demand  for  additional  pure  water  in- 
creases. This  puts  a  continual  strain  on 
existing  supphef  and,  as  time  passes,  the 
situation  can  only  become  worse. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
time  we  in  Congress  began  to  think  in 
terms  of  water  quality.  And  it  is  time 
we  took  effective  action  now  to  meet  the 
pressing  problems  of  water  pollution. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  measure  now 
before  us,  S.  4  by  Mr.  Muskie,  as  amend- 
ed and  submitted  to  the  House  by  the 
Honorable  John  Blatnik  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  should  be  enact- 
ed without  delay  as  an  effective  means 
to  assure  future  generations  of  an  ade- 
quate and  ample  supply  of  clean  water. 
Mr     BLATNIK.     Mr.    Chairman,    the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  How- 
ard] has  already  demonstrated  his  capa- 
bilities in  representing  the  citizens  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  his  State. 
In   addition,  he  has  become   a  valued 
member   of   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works.    I  wish  at  thid  time  to  make  the 
remarks  which  h?  prepared  for  presen- 
tation   during    the   committee's   recent 
public  hearings  on  S.  4,  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965,  a  part  of  the  recoi;d  on 
this  impdrtan';  legislation.    Through  in- 
advertence, his  statement  failed  to  be  in- 
cluded when  the  hearings  went  to  print. 
The  following  remarks  were  prepared  for 
delivery  at  9:30  a.m.,  Friday,  February 
19,  by  Congressman  James  J.  Howard, 


Democrat.  Third  District  of  New  Jersey, 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  at  its  hearings  on  water  poUution 
control 


cisely'the  Interstate  pollution  that  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  CSontrol  Act  of  1956  was 
designed  to  correct. 

President    Johnson,    In    his    message    on 
nattiral  beauty,  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  new 


mtrol.  nattu-ai  oeauiy,  epoB-c  ui  s-^^  "^^-  -"- 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection. .  conservation.    The  old  conservation,  of  pro 
xiic  v../iixixxvj.vxi..i.  ^   .^. ,   j-,„_i.,r.mont    117111  no  loneer  di 


it  is  SO  ordered 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  remarks  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
Mr     Howard.  Mr.    Chairman,    as    a    new 
Member  of  Congress  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  am  honored  to  have  this 
early  opportunity  to  express  my  support  for 
HR    3988,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of   196&. 
The  members  of  this  committee,  under  the 
strong  leadership  of  Its  chairman,  have  al- 
ready made  great  and  farslghted  contribu- 
tions to  conservation  in  this  country.     The 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  will  give  this  Na- 
tion new  tools  with  which  to  conserve  that 
resource  which  may  soon  become  our  moE< 
precious— water.     In    commenting    on    H.R. 
3988  today,  I  should  like  particularly  to  dis- 
cuss one  aspect  of  It.  the  creation  of  the 
Federal   Water  Pollution   Control   Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey — Ocean  and  Monmouth  Counties— is 
a  very  water-conscious  district.    The  lessons 
of  the  need  to  combat  pollution  have  been 
learned  the  hard  way  by  the  residents  of 
this    area.     Rarltan    Bay,    which    separates 
Monmouth  County  from  Staten  Island  and 
Long    Island,   N.Y.,    may    be    this    country's 
worst  instance  of  the  pollution  of  salt  water. 
Recently  a  Federal  study  of  Rarltan  Bay 
pollution,  with  the  help  of  some  economists, 
has  been  able  to  estimate  In  dollars  the  dam- 
ages actually  Inflicted  by  the  pollution   of 
Rarltan  Bay.    The  hard  clam  Industry,  once 
a  major  source  of  Income  In  the  bay  towns, 
has  had  to  be  closed  almost  entirely,  due  to 
the  presence  of  fecal  bacteria  in  the  shellfish 
which  caused  a  serious  hepatitis  epidemic  In 
1961.     The  present  value  of  the  remaining 
shellfish  industry  Is  $40,000  a  year;  the  pro- 
jected value  of  the  Industry  if  the  water  were 
to  be  cleaned  up  is  $3  mUlion  a  year.     The 
fin    fish    Industry    is   currently    worth    only 


tectlon  and  development,  will  no  longer  do 
the  job,  he  said.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  a 
firm,  regulatory  hand.  There  must  be  no 
more  procrastinating.  Staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  prepared  a  priority  list  of  90 
polluted  interstate  rivers  which  may  require 
enforcement  action:  this  action  must  be 
taken  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

For  Federal  enforcement  to  be  fully  effec- 
tive, there  must  be  continued  popular  sup- 
port for  the  cause  of  pollution  control.     The 
creation  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  In  addition  to  freeing 
the  program  from  some  bureaucratic  slow-- 
downs,  will   also  serve  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  urgency  of  ending  the  pol- 
lution of  our  Nation's  water  resources.     The 
country's  demand  for  clean  water  Is  rapidly 
approaching  the  limit  of  Its  current  supply, 
and  unless  action  Is  taken  to  reclaim  pol- 
luted water  immediately,  the  year  of   1980 
may  see  our  water  supply  inadequate  to  meet 
demands. 

i;he  Senate  has  passed  a  water  pollution 
control  bill,  similar  to  H.R.  39C8.  by  a  non- 
partisan vote  of  68  to  8.  I  hope  that,\inder 
the  able  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
pass  the  excellent  measure  proposed  by  the 
chairman  quickly  and  with  as  great  a 
majority. 


Mr,  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
privileged  to  speak  today  in  support  of 
one  of  the  key  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
Nation's  conservation  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Great  Society  program 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  giant  conservation  pro- 
gram:  a  plan  for  making  the  most  of 


fin  fish  industry  is  currency  wurtu  umj  ;  gram:  a  pian  lur  iii<iis.iiie  luc  mjoi,  v.* 
$200,000  a  year;  it  Is  estimated  that  figure  \  human,  natural,  and  economic  resources, 
could  be  doubled  If  the  water  were  clean.  '  rp^^^^  Congress,  in  passing  the  Appalachia 


Many  of  the  popular  bathing  beaches  have 
had  to  be  closed.  The  current  yearly  Income 
from  businesses  associated  with  bathing 
beaches  Is  $500,000;  economists  estimate  that 
with  the  literally  limitless  demand  for  rec- 
reational opportunities  In  the  New  ^York 
metropolitan  area,  these  businesses  could  be 
worth  $10  million  If  the  water  were  clean. 
The  boating  Industry,  Including  marinas 
and  other  docking  facilities.  Is  now  worth 
three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  a  year;  it 
could  easily  reach  $1V2  million. 

These  figures  on  the  value  of  fishing  and 
recreation,  do  not.  of  course,  and  cannot  In- 
clude the  inestimable  value  of  safety  for  our 
people  and,  particularly  their  children.  Al- 
though beaches  and  shellfish  beds  are 
closed  It  Is  well  known  that  children  do 
swim  m  them  and  that  unscrupulous  clam- 
mers  do  take  clams  from  polluted  beds,  and 
that  the  job  of  patrolling  these  waters  ade- 
quately to  prevent  these  dangerous  Incur- 
sions is  beyond  the  power  of  State  authori- 
ties. 

New  Jersey  residents  have,  due  to  the  fi- 
nancial inability  to  cope  with  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding   population,    failed    to    adequately 
treat  their  wastes,  both  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial, before  discharging  them  into  public 
waters      But  residents   In  the  Rarltan  Bay 
vicinity  have  been  equally,  If  not  more,  dam- 
aged by  discharges  of  untreated  and  Inade- 
quately   treated    sewage    from    New    York. 
Everyday,  Manhattan  alone  discharges  over 
50  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  Into  New 
York   Harbor,   and   more   than   half   of   the 
poUutlon  of  Rarltan  Bay  comes  Into  the  bay 
from  New  York  Harbor.     This  amounts  to 
interstate  pollution  of  the  worst  sort,  pre- 


bill  and  other  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  has  determined  to  end 
the  anomaly  of  a  wealthy  nation,  the 
wealthiest  in  human  history,  permitting 
a  large  fraction  of  its  population  to  be 
damaged  and  degraded  by  poverty.  It  is 
equally  anomalous  for  a  wealthy  nation 
to  pei-mit  its  natural  resources  to  be 
damaged  and  degraded.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  which  I  am  proiid  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  aim  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of 
needed  resources.  We  have  become 
great  by  using  our  resources;  we  must 
see  that  we  do  not  now  undermine  our 
greatness  by  destroying  them  through 
careless  wast^  and  mismanagement. 

The  legislation  we  will  pass  today  is 
desitrned  to  attack  water  pollution  from 
all  sides.  We  will  attack  it  by  means  of 
a  stronger  enforcement  program;  by  in- 
creased and  better  distributed  Federal 
grants  for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities;  by  Federal  grants  for  re- 
search and  development. 

The  administrative  provision  of  the 
*  bUl,  which  forms  the  basis  for  all  its 
other  functions,  is  the  creation  of  /.Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration will  demonstrate  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  to  abate  pollution  in 
America  and  at  the  salne  time  provide 
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the  necessary  machinery  to  do  It.  Today 
the  Federal  pollution  control  program  Is 
buried  deep  within  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  Department — branches  within  a  divi- 
sion within  a  bureau  within  an  office 
within  an  agency.  With  such  an  opera- 
tion it  has  been  difficult  to  inform  the 
public  of  how  crucial  our  threatening 
water  shortage  may  be.  It  has  also  been 
difficult,  for  a  program  hindered  by  the 
redtape  that  accrues  to  a  program  so  low 
in  the  chain  of  authority,  to  take  imagi- 
native, rapid,  and  forthright  action  to 
stop  pollution.  The  new  Administration, 
when  supplied  as  it  must  and  will  be  with 
an  able  Administrator  and  an  expanded 
and  capable  staff,  must  at  the  very  least 
triple  the  current  pace  of  pollution 
abatement. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  important  in- 
crease in  authorization  for  Federal  con-* 
struction  grants.  The  amount  author- 
ized in  the  new  bill,  $150  million  a  year, 
could  be  doubled  or  tripled  and  still  be 
well  spent.  But  this  50-percent  increase 
should  do  much  to  stimulate  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  bill  also  strengthens  the  enforce- 
ment arm  of  the  program  by  providing 
subpena  power  to  the  Secretary  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  that  may  be 
called  If  there  is  no  compliance  with  con- 
ference  recommendations.     This   power 
will  enable  the  Administration  to  obtain, 
for  example,  data  on  industrial  waste 
discharges,  when  such  data  is  not  forth- 
coming in  the  normally  cooperative  way. 
The  bill  recognizes  the  growing  con- 
tribution  of   storm-caused   overflow   of 
sewage  and  municipal  wastes  to  polluting 
our  streams.     Grants  for  research  and 
development  work  on  this  problem  are 
provided  with  a  total  authorization  of  $20 
million  a  year. 

Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  particularly 
the  damage  inflicted  by  water  pollution 
on   the  country's  shellfish  industry.     I 
should  like  to  expand  somewhat  on  this 
point,  for  It  is  worthy  of  particular  at- 
tention.   Shellfish,    -particularly    clams 
and  oysters,   are  adversely   affected   by 
many  pollutants.    Research  done  Jjy  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  beginning  to  demonstrate  that 
papermill  wastes  are  toxic  to  oysters.    It 
has  long  been  known  that  both  clams  and 
oysters  are  sensitive  to  bacterial  contam- 
ination,  and  that   shellfish   from  pol- 
luted waters  can  cause  serious  illness,  in- 
cluding hepatitis,  in  man.    As  a  result  of 
pollution,  many  beds  tht-.t  were  once  lead- 
ing producers  of  shellfish  have  had  to  be 
closed  by  State  and   local   authorities. 
Even  more  worrisome  is  the  fact  that  the 
patrolling  of  closed  beds  is  usually  not 
adequate,  and  in  many  North  Atlantic 
bays  the  poaching  of  shellfish  from  pol- 
luted beds  and  marketing  them  illicitly 
Is  a  lucrative  business.    I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  several 
disastrous    instances    in    which    severe 
hepatitis  epidemics  have  been  caused  by 
shellfish. 

There  are  several  factors  that  make 
pollution  a  particular  hardship  for  shell- 
fishermen.  Stationed  at  the  mouths  and 
estuaries  of  rivers,  they  must  watch  an- 
grily as  year  by  year  their  upstream 
neighbors  make  of  their  river  a  dirtier 
and  dirtier  stream.    Not  a  particularly 


powerful  political  force,  shellfishermen 
have  had  little  success  in  pleading  their 
cause  to  State  legislatures.  Furthermore, 
Federal  law  itself  discriminates  against 
them:  ihe  Public  Health  Service  is  re- 
quired to  prohibit  the  movement  of  shell- 
fish taken  from  polluted  beds  in  inter- 
state commerce,  thus  confiscating  the 
product  of  the  fisherman  for  no  fault  of 
his  own.  Yet  no  Government  agency,  as 
of  today,  is  required  to  act  to  abate  the 
pollution  that  ruined  the  fisherman's 
crop. 

The  shellfish  provision  in  this  bill  will 
attempt  to  protect  the  economic  interests 
of  the  shellfish  industry,  as  well  as  the 
safety  interests  of  the  general  public,  by 
making  "substantial  economic  injury 
from  the  inability  to  market  shellfish  or 
shellfish  products"  grounds  for  a  water 
pollution  control  enforcement  action. 
An  additional  tool  in  this  many  pronged 
attack  on  water  pollution,  the  shellfish 
provision  should  correct  a  particular  in- 
justice that  has  been  done  to  a  small  but 
priceless  industry. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  own  district 
of  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Counties  in  the 
Third  District  of  New  Jersey  lies  along 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  Raritan 
Bay  on  the  north  and  extending  below 
Barnegat  Bay  to  the  inlets  south  of  Long 
Beach  Island. 

In  my  district  the  hard  clam  industry, 
once  a  major  souixe  of  income  in  the 
bay  towns,  has  had  to  be  closed  almost 
entirely,  due  to  the  presence  of  fecal 
bacteria  in  the  shellfish  which  caused  a 
serious  hepatitis  epidemic  in  1961.  The 
}  present  value  of  the  remaining  shellfish 
industry  is  $40,000  a  year;  the  projected 
value  of  the  Industry  if  the  water  is  clean 
will  rise  to  some  $3  million  a  year.  The 
fin  fish  industry  is  currently  worth  only 
$200,000  a  year  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  figure  will  be  doubled  if  the  water  is 
cleaned. 

The  Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
Is  indeed  a  conservation  milestone  for 
which  a  major  share  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  John  Blatnik,  Congressman  from 
Minnesota.  Author  of  the  1956  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  this  ardent 
lover  of  Minnesota's  beautiful  waters  has 
not  rested  since  that  time.  He  has  cease- 
lessly inquired  into  the  operations  of  the 
water  pollution  control  program,  con- 
cerning himself  with  the  smallest  details 
and  the  largest  policies.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts,  we  now  have  a  bill  carefully 
and  expertl/'tailored  to  fit  the  task.  I 
am  confident  that  the  House  will  endorse 
it  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
in  regard  to  shellfish  and  other  foods 
of  the  ocean.  Coming  from  a  coastal 
State  which  is  one  of  the  great  producers 
of  oysters  and  shrimp  and  other  sea- 
food, we  have  had  problems  of  pollu- 
tion over  the  years.  We  have  cleared 
up  some  of  these  problems  through  our 
own  State  Initiative,  but  it  also  goes  to 
show  that  the  States  that  are  desirous 
of  solving  their  own  problems  and  clean- 
ing up   this  water  pollution  need  the 


helping  hand  of  big  brother,  that  is  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  and  I  imagine  the 
gentleman  agrees  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  poor  shellfishermen  to  stand  idly  by 
while  upstream  pollutants,  possibly  from 
other  States,  pollute  the  water  In  his 
area  and  he  is  helpless  to  do  anything 
about  it. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cleveland  ! . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  making  my  formal  remarks  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
sidered this  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BLAXNnc].  This 
has  reference  to  subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 4,  which  Is  found  on  page  24  of  the 
bill  S.  4,  as  reported. 

Before  asking  this  question  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  I  would  like  to 
commend  him  as  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  for  the  bipartisan  manner  in 
which  this  bill  was  handled  in  commit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  a  stronger  bill  than  it 
was  and  a  better  bill. 

My  question  to  Mr.  Blatnik  Is  this: 
Under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h), 
which  adds  the  new  subsection  (f)  to 
the  basic  legislation — I  have  specific 
reference  to  the  type  of  situation  which 
might  occur  In  the  northern  part  of  my 
district,  where  are  located  the  head- 
waters of  a  river— If  two  or  three  towns 
got  together  and  set  up  a  regional  plan- 
ning agency  for  sewa'ge  control,  if  this 
were  properly  certified  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  othen^'ise  came  Into 
conformity  with  this  section,  would  the 
community  qualify  for  this  extra  10  per- 
cent of  assistance?  I  am  a  little  confused 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "metropolitan." 
In  my  district  the  towns  Involved  are 
quite  rural  in  nature.  That  is  why  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman  the  areas 
would  qualify.  The  intent  was  not  to 
place  any  rigid  Interpretation  on  the 
word^  "metropolitan"  even  thoush  the 
bin  later,  on  page  25,  line  7,  does  state: 
For  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "metropolitan  area"  means  either  (1) 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 

The  key  language,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  Is  at  the  bottom 
of  page  24 — 

or  regional  planning  agency  empowered  un- 
der State  or  local  laws  or  interstate  compact 
to  perform  metropolitan  or  regional  plan- 
ning for  a  metropolitan  area  within  which 
the  assistance  Is  to  be  used — 

And  the  following  Is  the  key  language: 
or  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  desig- 
nated for  such  purposes  by  the  Governor  (or 
Governors  In  the  case  of  Interstate  plan- 
ning)— 

It  was  our  purpose  to  make  that  flexi- 
ble. In  my  opinion  the  situation  the 
gentleman  referred  to  would  be  covered, 
and  that  area  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 


His  words  are  most  reassuring.  We 
should  all  bear  in  mind  that  although 
many  of  the  water  pollution  problems 
faced  by  the  Nation  are  found  in  the  city 
areas,  b/  clearing  up  pollution  of  head- 
vaters  if  some  of  our  rivers  there  will  be 
a  great  public  benefit  not  only  to  the 
cities  themselves,  for  water  supply,  but 
a'-so  for  recreational  benefits  accruing  to 
many  people  in  the  country. 

I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  aware  of  this,  but  we 
must  also  remember  that  in  the  head- 
waters areas  where  the  pollution  occurs 
the  communities  generally  are  smaller 
and  their  capacity  to  construct  sewage 
treatment  facilities  and  to  pay  the  proper 
share  of  them  is  less. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend S.  4,  as  amended,  to  the  House. 
As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  took  an  active  part  in  the  near- 
ings  on  the  bill  and  In  the  committee. 
This   measure   represents  the   best   bi- 
partisan, constructive  effort.     Substan- 
tial improvements  have  been   made  in 
the  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Senate. 
Our  country  has  made  great  strides 
forward  In  the  campaign  against  water 
pollution  begun  when  the  first  national 
program  was  established  under  the  El- 
senhower administration,  nearly  9  years 
ago.     The    program    was    strengthened 
further  by  amendments  enacted  during 
President  Kennedy's  first  year  In  office. 
As  the  committee  report  states: 
The  impact  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control    Act    has    been    impressive.     It    has 
taken  us  in  less  than  9  years  from  a  situation 
In  which  untrammelcd  pollution  threatened 
to  foul  the  Nation's  waterways  beyond  hope 
of  restoration,  to  a  point  where  we  are  hold- 
ing our  own. 

Greater  efforts,  made  possible  through 
these  current  amendments,  however,  are 
needed.  It  Is  not  enough  to  hold  our 
own  at  present  levels.  The  pressures  of 
population  growth,  the  growth  of  our 
cities,  and  the  changes  in  industrial 
technology  make  It  Imperative  to  step 
up  the  program. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  water  is 
one  of  our  most  precious  resources.  Al- 
though It  exists  in  tremendous  quantity 
In  a  variety  of  ways,  the  time  has  past 
when  we  can  use  It  carelessly.  Through 
many  years  of  direct  experience  and  leg- 
islative work  In  New  Hampshire,  I  have 
become  intimately  familiar  with  prob- 
lems of  water  conservation  and  pollution 
in  northern  New  England. 

EXPERIENCE  GrIDED  AMENDMENT 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  experience 
that  I  vigorously  opposed  a  provision  In 
S.  4  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  that 
would  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
pare regulations  setting  forth  standards 
of  water  quality  to  be  applicable  to  wa- 
ters covered  by  the  bill.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  Federal  agency  would  estab- 
lish standards  that  would  be  mandatory 
on  the  States.  Happily,  this  provision 
has  been  changed  by  the  committee  and 
the  bill  now  places  responsibility  for 
setting  standards  on  the  States. 

High  standards  of  water  quality  are 
essential  but  they  ought  to  be  set  by  those 
local  agencies  that  are  familiar  with  the 
local  conditions  including  economic  fac- 
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tors.  There  are  places  in  New  Hamp 
shire,  for  instance,  where  a  mandatory 
Federal  standard  set  by  a  remote  official 
could,  conceivably,  restore  a  river  to  its 
natural  purity  but  only  by  ruining  paper 
mills,  which  are  the  main  or  even  the  sole 
industry  for  an  entire  region.  This  Is  a 
problem  that  exists  In  various  forms 
throughout  the  country.  In  legislating 
on  the  problem,  we  must  take  care  to 
provide  for  a  careful  balancing  of  com- 
munity interests.  S.  4,  as  we  have 
amended  it,  provides  for  this  in  the  only 
practical  way  it  can  be  done,  that  is,  by 
working  through  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

FEDERAL  ZONING  CONTROL  OPPOSED 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  actually 
would  discourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  developing  their  own  plans 
for  water  quality  control.  Moreover,  it 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  ef- 
fective power  to  establish  zoning  meas- 
ures by  wh-'ch  to  control  the  use  of  land 
within  watershed  areas  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Such  power  over  local  af- 
fairs never  has  been  vested  In  a  Fed- 
eral official  and  should  not  be.'  The 
drift  toward  centralization  in  this  Nation 
is  serious  enough  without  accelerating 
it  deliberately  and  unwisely. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  re- 
moved this  provision  and  Instead  has  In- 
serted a  requirement  for  the  States  to  file 
letters  of  intent  setting  forth  their 
standards  of  water  control.  States  that 
do  not  do  so  within  a  specified  time  limit 
would  not  receive  any  funds  under  this 

The  bill  has  been  amended  further  to 
Increase  the  authorization  for  grants  to 
States  for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment faculties  and  new  Incentives  for  the 
States  to  participate  In  the  costs  have 
been  written  in.  The  bill  does  not  go  as 
far  along  this  line  as  I  would  have  Uked 
but  it  provides  an  important  step 
forward. 

CLEVELAND  AMENDMENT  EXPLAINED 

It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  me  that 
the  Public  Works  Committee  would  not 
accept  my  proposed  amendment  to  this 
bill    which  would  have  given  an  extra 
boost  to  hard-pressed  communities  in 
disadvantaged  and  depressed  areas.   Un- 
der   the    provisions    of    my    proposed 
amendment,  communities  Iq  depressed 
or  disadvantaged  areas  would  receive  an 
extra  15-percent  contribution  from  the 
Federal  Government  provided  they  were 
located  In  States  that  matched  equally 
the  basic  30-percent  Federal  contribu- 
tion.    My   reasons   for  proposing   this 
amendment  are,  of  course,  clear.    When 
we  consider  that  In  Appalachia,  com- 
munities there  may  receive  up  to  80- 
percent  Federal  assistance  for  sewage 
treatment  plants.  It  seems  only  fair  that, 
m  northern  New  England,  commumtles 
should  be  entitled  to  at  least  45  percent 
Federal  assistance.    Many  of  our  head- 
water communities  simply  do  not  have 
enough  taxable  property  to  support  large 
sewage  treatment  plants,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  ultimately  benefit  larger  and 
more    prosperous    communities   located 
down  river,  and,  indeed  the  entire  Na- 
tion, by  improving  our  water  resources 
and  recreational  opportunities. 


In  this  connection.  I  am  proud  of  the 
leadership  In  New  Hampshire's  General 
Court  that  have  proposed  to  increase  New 
Hampshire's  share  upward  from  the 
present  level  of  30  percent  as  high  as  any 
in  the  Nation.  I  applaud  their  construc- 
tive proposal,  but,  in  certain  rural  areas 
of  New  Hampshire.  I  think  it  only  fair 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  do 

more. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat 
my  statement,  this  measure  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  careful,  bipartisan  deliberation. 
I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  on  this  bill  and  to 
join  with  others  who  have  commended 
the  chairman  arid  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  as 
well  as  all  members  of  the  committee, 
who  have  considered  this  subject  in  great 
detail  and  have  come  forward  with  the 
legislation. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones] 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Power,  which,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  indicated  earlier 
conducted  the  most  extensive  hearings 
ever  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  water  pollution. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  competent  and  experienced 
local  and  State  water  pollution  agencies. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  great  many 
responsible  Individuals  and  groups 
throughout  the  States  who  are  working 
In  behalf  of  cleaner  water  for  our 
Nation. 

I  realize  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  some  details  of  this  bill. 
I  testified  on  two  occasions  before  the 
committee,  giving  my  suggestions,  i\ot  all 
of  which  are  being  followed.  Never- 
theless, I  want  to  Indicate  my  desire  to 
support  this  legislation.  The  differences 
of  opinion  which  I  have  are  being  rfecon- 
cUed  in  support  of  this  measure  which  I 
regard  as  a  forward  step  In  the  battle 
to  reduce  water  pollution. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  join  In  the 
comment  which  was  made  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
in  suggesting  that  the  poUutlon  of  our 
underground  water  supply  is  threatened 
also.  This  is  something  which  should  be 
of  great  concern  to  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  of  our  country.  More 
and  more  we  are  tending  to  dispose  of 
our  waste  waters  underground  by  pump- 
ing the  used  water  below  the  surface.  In 
this  way  we  are  contaminating,  in  many 
Instances,  the  great  underground  water 
supplies.  Underground  water  reserves 
amount  to  many  times  the  supply  of  the 
surface  waters,  I  might  say. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  the  good  co- 
operation that  has  developed  between 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  m 
behalf  of  this  subject  of  water  pollution. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
field.  We  should  not  underestunate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the 
State  and  local  agencies  as  well  as  by 
many  industries  and  communities  under 
the  existing  legislation.    While  this  bill 
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calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  ad-* 
ministration  to  be  in  charge  of  wateiJ' 
pollution.  I  would  certainly  not  want  to 
suggest  that  the  existing  administra- 
tion has  not  done  an  effective  job,  be- 
cause, indeed,  it  has.  Many  other  evi- 
dences of  progress  have  been  witnessed, 
including  the  cooidination  of  data 
gathering  of  water  quality  and  the 
coordination  of  water  research  activi- 
ties. Many  of  these  things  have  come 
about  not  just  by  legislation  or  by 
chance,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we 
in  the  Congress  and  the  public  generally 
nave  focused  attention  on  the  need  for 
cleaning  up  the  waters  of  our  Nation. 
The  Congress  and  the  public  have  pro- 
moted the  most  efficient  possible  employ- , 
ment  of  the  limited  number  of  expert  hy- 
drologists  and  other  scientists  whose 
talents  are  needed  in  reducing  water 
pollution. 

A  continuing  problem  is  that  of  our 
Federal  installatioris.  Our  Subcormnit- 
tee  on  Natural  Resomxes  and  Power  is- 
sued a  report  with  regard  to  the  problems 
of  the  Federal  installations.  We  also 
produced  a  significant  report  with  re- 
gard to  municipal  sewage  and  certain 
other  subjects.  These  subjects  may  re- 
quire additional  legislation  which  we 
may  have  occasion  to  consider  later. 
With  respect  to  the  subjects  covered  by 
the  bill  and  with  respect  to  the  immedi- 
ate needs  we  are  considering  here,  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  this  is  a  great  for- 
ward step  in  our  national  ta&k  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  waters  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  effec- 
tive Federal  wat^r  pollution  control  pro- 
gram is  essential  to  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  our  Nation's  watei^ways. 
However,  no  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram can  be  truly  effective  unless  water 
quality  standards  are  a  part  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

Water  quality  standards  are  a  recog- 
nized tool  in  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country.  Not 
,  only  have  official  standards  of  water 
"Quality  been  established  by  a  number  of 
State  and  local  agencies,  but  standards 
have  been  used  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  its 
pollution  abatement  program. 

These  standards,  however,  are  not  offi- 
cial standards  of  water  quality  set  by 
the  Department,  but  rather  are  those 
which  are  established  at  the  conference 
stage  of  enforcement  actions  by  the 
States  concerned  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  At 
ttese  conferences  the  conferees  review 
the  sources  of  effects  of  interstate  pollu- 
tion, usually  agree  upon  water  quality 
standards,  and  recommend  a  program  of 
remedial  action  which  will  improve  the 
quality  of  water  to  meet  the  standards 
they  have  established.  This  method  has 
proved  effective  in  a  number  of  instances, 
such  as  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  certain  areas  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Rivert  to  name  but  a  few. 

The  most  recent  enforcement  confer- 
ence held  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  March  2-9, 


1965,  concerning  the  interstate  waters  of 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Calumet  River,  Ind.  and  111., 
is  again  illustrative  of  the  use  of  water 
quality  standards.  At  this  conference 
the  conferees  unanimously  agreed  to  use 
as  a  guide  for  water  quality  at  Chicago 
waterworks  intakes  the  "Recommended 
Quality  Criteria  Goals.  Lake  Water  at 
Chicago  Intakes"  presented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Sewers  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  at  the  conference.  These 
standards  were  adopted  by  the  conferees 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  program  of 
remedial  action  to  protect  water  quality 
in  the  area  for  the  maximum  number  of 
legitimate  uses. 

Although  it  is  apparent  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare can,  and  dcfes,  use  water  quality 
standards  in  its  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, and  these  standards  are  an  effec- 
tive tool  in  pollution  abatement  action,  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  pollution  control 
program  could  proceed  more  rapidly  and 
effectively  if  water  quality  standards 
were  established  separately,  and  not  as  a 
result  of  each  individual  enforcement 
action. 

In  mcfst  of  the  34  enforcement  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  since  1957,  water 
quality  standards  have  been  established 
by  the  conferees,  or  when  necessary,  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary.  There  are 
at  least  90  more  areas  where  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  evidence  of  interstate  pollution. 
If  enforcement  action  is  taken  on  these 
polluted  streams,  and  if  the  Federal  and 
State  agencies  must^wait  until  each  con- 
ference is  held  before  establishing  water 
quality  standards,  it  will  be  many  long 
years  before  this  pollution  is  abated. 
However,  if  the  Pepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  agencies,  can  act  now  to 
establish  water  quality  standards  for  in- 
terstate streams  throughout  the  country, 
I  believe  that  the  course  of  remedial 
action  would  be  clear  to  all,  and  pollution 
abatement  could  be  accomplished  more 
swiftly  on  the  local,  State,  and  Federal 
levels. 

Certainly  water  quality  standards  are 
an  effective  tool  in  pollution  abatement 
programs,  but  even  more  important,  they 
can  be  an  effective  measure  in  preventing 
pollution.  Our  scientists  and  engineers 
have  developed  almost  miraculous  tech- 
niques for  reducing  pollutants  in  waste 
discharges,  but  with  all  their  technical 
knowledge  and  skill"  they  cannot  com- 
pletely restore  a  filthy  stream  to  its 
former  freshness  and  beauty.  The 
Potomac  River  is  a  good  example  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  pollution  on  a  once 
beautiful  and  clean  stream.  There  is  now 
an  abatement  program  in  force  on  the 
Potomac  which  will  end  the  pollution  of 
this  river.  But  even  with  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  being  put  forth  to  clean 
up  the  Potomac  we  know  that  the  effects 
of  the  many  years  of  pollution  will  not 
vanish  overnight. 

The  present  approach  of  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  program  is  nega- 
tive. The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tions and  Welfare  under  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 


can  act  to  abate  interstate  pollution  only 
after  health  or  welfare  is  endangered. 
In  other  words  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  can  act  only 
after  serious  and  sometimes  irreversible 
damages  have  occurred. 

If  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  were  able  to  set  water 
quality  standards,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  could  act  to  pre- 
vent the  water  quality  from  falling  below 
tl  cse  standards.  Action  could  be  taken 
before  health  or  welfare  was  endangered 
and  serious  damages  occurred.  This  is  a 
positive,  effective,  and  beneficial  ap- 
proach to  preserving  our  v,'ater  resources. 

If  clean  water  is  our  goal,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  be  empowered  to  set 
standards  of  water  quality  not  only  to  aid 
in  the  abatement  of  existing  pollution, 
but  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  the  further 
needless  destioiction  of  our  remaining 
clean  streams. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fi'om  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  4,  the  Water  \Quality 
Act  of  1965,  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BlatnikI,  for 
fighting  the  good  fight  to  end  pollution 
of  the  Nation's  waterways.  I  only  re- 
gret that  his  fight  was  not  a  bit  more 
successful. 

This  bill  purports  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  for  a  concerted 
attack  on  water  pollution.  It  is  to  be 
a  first  step  on  the  road  to  a  Great 
Society  in  the  area  of  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's pure  water  needs  and  ending  the 
poisoning  of  our  lakes,  rivers  and 
streams. 

I  hail  the  direction.  But  this  bill  is 
only  a  faltering,  baby  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

This  bill  does  not  begin  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  do,  or  even  stimulate 
State  and  local  governments  to  do  the 
job.  It  adds  $50  million  a  year  to  the 
$100  million  already  authorized,  and  I 
am  certainly  grateful  for  that. 

However,  one  sewage  treatment  plant 
for  New  York  City  alone  cost  $86  mil- 
lion. The  State  of  New  York  has  two- 
thirds  of  its  population  living  in  areas 
affected  by  polluted  v.aters.  It  has  1,167 
communities  that  are  pouring  either  in- 
adequately treated  wastes  or  raw  sew- 
age into  rivers,  lakes  and  streams.  I 
am  sure  that  the  problem  in  other 
States  is  of  comparable  proportions.  The 
funds  authorized  by  S.  4  will  cure  but 
a  drop  in  the  oceans  of  polluted  water 
flowing  through  this  land. 

I  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  request  additional  funds 
to  attack  the  pollution  problem  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  an  effort  of  great  mag- 
nitude will  be  required  to  resolve  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  and  10  of  my  col- 
leagues have  introduced  legislation  to 
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establish  a  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Riverway  in  New  York.  One  of 
the  prime  purposes  of  this  legislation 
is  to  make  land  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  available  for  recreational 
purposes— for  swimming  and  boating  and 

the  like. 

The  benefits  of  this  legislation  wiU  be 
beyond  realization,  however,  regardless 
of  what  is  done  to  preserve  the  shore- 
line unless  something  is  done  to  clear  up 
the 'pollution  that  makes  the  river  vir- 
tually useless  for  recreation  the  entire 
length  of  the  Highlands. 

New  York  City  alcne  pours  more  than 
600  mUlion  gallons  of  raw  sewage  into 
the  Hudson  daily.  Since  the  Hudson  is 
a  tidal  estuary,  this  sewage  is  a  major 
factor  in  pollution  reaching  as  far  north 
as  Poughkeepsie.  To  clear  up  this  prob- 
lem alone  will  require  more  money  for 
New  York  City  than  S.  4  provides  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  New  York  metrepolitan  area  has  a 
■    s^l  " °       ^" 


water  shortage  crisisf,his  year.  People 
will  be  prohibited  from  watering  their 
lawns  except  for  a  few  hours  one  day 
a  week.  Restrictions  will  be  imposed  on 
car  washing  and  even  on  bathing.  Hy- 
drants will  be  sealed  in  New  York  City 
so  that  children  will  not  be  able  to  enjcy 
their  usual  summer  play. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  meet  this 
shortage  would  be  to  use  the  plentiful 
waters  of  the  Hudson  to  supplement  the 
watershed  supply.  This  is  feasible  since 
the  river  is  not  saline  ncrth  of  Pough- 
keepsie But  many  communities  are 
revulsed  at  the  idea  of  using  Hudson 
River  water  for  drinking  purposes  be- 
cause of  the  pollution.  To  gain  public 
acceptance  of  the  idea  of  using  Hudson 
water,  we  will  have  to  clean  up  the  river, 
and  the  cost  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
funds  S.  4  authorizes. 

New  York  City  newspapers  recently 
carr'ed  a  story  about  typhoid  cases  which 
resulted  from  children  drinking  Hudson 
River  water.  This  certainly  demon- 
strates the  urgency  of  attacking  the 
problem  forcefully  and  immediately. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  proposed  a 
$1  7  bUlion  water  pollution  control-  pro- 
gram for  New  York  State.     This  pro- 
gram makes  the  Federal  proposal  we  are 
considering  today  insignificant  by  corn - 
parison.    In  testifying  before  the  Public 
Works  Committee  I  supported  Governor 
Rockefeller's    request    for    an    advance 
commitment  formula  so  that  States  may 
'    plan  ahead  and  commit  funds  for  long- 
term  programs  of  pollution  control  and 
abatement  and  take  their  share  of  Fed- 
eral funds  over  a  period  of  years.    Such 
a  formula  would  be  a  worthwhile  addi- 
tion to  this  legislation,  for  the  cost  of 
building  sewage  treatment  faciUties  is 
ever  rising,  and  it  will  cost  both  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  far 
less  to  complete  the  necessary  facihiies 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  my  view,  there  Is  also  an  urgent 
need  for  Federal  standards  for  water 
pollution  control.  The  State  encourage- 
ment formula  under  S.  4  makes  a  start, 
but  a  real  problem  arises  on  interstate 
waterways  when  one  State's  inadequate 
practices  nullify  another  State's  worthy 
efforts.   The  results  are  particularly  dev- 


astating when  the  lax  State  happens  to 

lie  upstream. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  before  too 
long  we  will  add  the  teeth  necessary  to 
make  this  legislation  truly  effective.  I 
hope  we  will  provide  funds  adequate  to 
make  a  real  dent  in  the  water  pollution 
problem,  and  I  hope  we  will  add  Federal 
standards. 

I  support  S.  4  as  a  first  baby  step  m 
the  right  direction.  I  hope  the  baby's 
growth  will  be  rapid  and  healthy. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Wright] 
has  been  one  of  the  real  sparkplugs  in 
this  field.  At  times  when  we  needed  him 
we  called  him  our  running  quarterback 
and  at  other  times  we  called  him  our 
blocking  halfback  with  respect  to  this 
water  pollution  control  legislation  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 
"  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  vitally 
necessary  bills  which  will  be  presented 
to  Congress  this  year.  It  builds  upon 
the  highly  successful  experience  of  the 
basic  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1956  and  branches  out  onto  new  fronts 
in  our  continuing  battle  to  preserve  and 
pass  on  to  the  American  posterity  a  heri- 
tage of  clean  water. 

Certainly  no  informed  person  can  deny 
the  importance  of  the  problem  or  the 
vital  urgency  of  the  need. 

Within  the  past  8  years,  through  the 
program  begun  by  this  Congress  and  pio- 
neered primarily  by  the  vision  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, JOHN  BLATNIK,  we  havc  b?gun  to 
make  a  dent  in  the  problem.  But  there 
is  much  remaining  to  be  done.  During 
the  past  8  years,  5,994  grants  have  been 
made  to  that  many  separate  and  distinct 
municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing them  in  the  struggle  to  abate  the 
pollution  Of  our  Nation's  streams. 

At  the  cost  of  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion, we  have  stimulated  local  construc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  more  than  $3  bii- 

^Tt  probably  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  holding  our  own  against  the 
onrushing  tides  of  pollution.  But  this  is 
far  from  adequate.  The  bill  presently 
before  us  would  expand  this  activity  in 
several  very  meaningful  ways. 

First,  let  us  get  a  broad  general  picture 
of  th3  problem  itself.  Thousands  of  lo- 
cal crises  are  merging  rapidly  into  one 
national  crisis.  A  general  cross-section 
of  the  national  scene  would  include  the 
following  vignettes: 

In  a  Connecticut  public  school,  a  new 
student  tries  the  drinking  fountain  and 
steps  back  in  horror  as  a  milky  substance 
froths  up  in  bubbles  from  the  faucet^ 
A  classmate  explains  that  it  is  a  bad  time 
of  day  to  get  a  drink,  since  detergents  are 
working  their  way  back  through  the  city  s 
water  system.  .      . 

Along  the  flooding  Mississippi  River 
this  week,  untreated  sewage  is  washed 
up  through  storm  sewers  into  the  streets 

of  several  towns.  *„*v,or 

In    the    Nation's    Capital,    a    father 

proudly  takes  his  young  daughter  for  a 


ride  in  a  swan  boat  on  the  beautifully 
landscaped  tidal  basin  where  cherry  trees 
form  a  delicat3  pink  wreath  beneath  the 
Grecian  grandeur  of  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial. He  looks  away  in  frantic  embar- 
rassment, ,a  bit  sick  to  his  stomach, 
and  suddenly  changes  the  subject  when 
his  little  girl  asks  "What  are  all  those 
odd  looking  things"  on  top  of  the  brown- 
ish water.  ,  ,_     , 

Lake  Erie  Is  dying.  It  has  a  dead 
spot"  covering  several  thousand  acres 
where  a  cesspool  of  pollution  robs  the 
water  of  its  life-giving  oxygen. 

Dead  fish  float  up  to  the  banks  of  Town 
Creek  in  a  small  midwestern  community 
after  a  local  sheUing  plant  dumps  its 
refuse,  laden  with  tannic  acid,  into  the 

stream.  t      en 

A  dry  west  Texas  town  hauls  water  50 
miles  in  tank  trucks  for  its  citizens  to 
drink  while  an  east  Texas  town  fever- 
ishly fights  a  flood.  ^j» 

In  a  New  York  suburb,  a  ss^waan  oi 
distilled  water  reports  a  fantastic  boom 
in  the  sale  of  bcttled  drinking  water. 

A  southern  city  is  turned  down  by  the 
third  industry  in  a  week  because  it  lacks 
a  "dependable"  water  supply. 

International  crisis  looms  as  an  official 
Mexican  delegation  tells  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress that  our  Colorado  River  irriga- 
tion system  is  dumping  crop-destructive 
salt  on  the  best  farming  lands  in  the 
Mexican  Valley.  ^  ^^  . 

All  these  are  but  facets  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  domestic  headache  in  the 
United  States— We  are  running  out  of 
usable  water.  The  problem,  at  first 
parochial,  very  rapidly  is  becommg  na- 
tional in  scope. 

There  are  many  reasons  clean  water 
is  becoming  increasingly  important.  The 
first  is  that  there  are  more  and  ever  more 
people  drawing  upon  the  fixed  supply- 
One  of  the  most  crucially  significant  facts 
of  our  t'me  may  be  read Jn  the  statistics 
of  population  growth— both  in  the  Umted 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  beginning,  the  world's  popula- 
tion grew  very  slowly.     At  the  start  of 
the  Christian  era,  there  were  only  some 
250  milUon  people  on  the  entire  earth. 
It  took  1,500  years  for  that  figure  to  dou- 
ble or  reach  500  million.     But  then  a 
sudden    and    dramatic    upswing    began 
which  has  continued  over  the  past  400 
years  to  increase  by  geometric  progres- 
sion.    There  were   1  billion  Peoplf   in 
1835   2  billion  in  1935,  3  billion  in  1965. 
If  this  pace  is  maintained,  there  will  be 
6   billion— twice   as   many   as   we   now 
have— in  the  year  2000. 

Here  in  America,  when  we  sit  down 
to  dinner  each  evening,  there  are  7  000 
more  of  us  than  on  the  evenmg  before. 
Every  year  we  add  the  population  equiva- 
lent of  a  new  Philadelphia.    The  same 
amount  of  land,  air,  and  water  must  be 
made  to  serve  more  and  ever  more  people 
More  alarming  stUl  is  the  fact  that 
our  society  each  year  is  using  more  water 
per  capita.    While  the  whole  Nation  re- 
quired only  40  billion  gallons  daily  in 
1900   we  used  360  bUlion  gallons  a  day 
last  'year.     If  present  trends  continue. 
tSs  figure  will  double  by  1980  and  triple 
before^he  beginning  of  the  21st  century 
Block  by  block,  acre  by  acre   section 
by  section,  new  housing  projects  sprawl 
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Inexorably  outward,  denuding  the  for- 
mer countryside  of  its  natural  cover. 
Where  trees  and  native  plantlife  once 
found  ample  ipuccor  from  the  rainfall, 
today  neat  rows  of  houses  march  in  line 
behind  their  inevitable  green  carpets. 

With  typically  more  leisure  time,  the 
suburbanite  v  aters  his  shrubbery,  his 
flower  beds,  hi  s  lawn.  The  thirsty  lawn 
grasses  whiclj  have  become  a  status 
symbol  in  American  suburbia  often  soak 
up  water  at  four  and  five  times  the  pace 
required  by  the  native  grass  and  shrub 
life. 

Washing  machines  with  enamel  plated 
efficiency  put  the  clothes  •  and  dishes 
through  several  rinsings,  extravagantly 
squandering  the  water  supply  and  dis- 
charging insoluble  detergent  suds  into 
tlie  disposal  lines.  Fly  by  plane  over  a 
new  top  neighborhood  in  any  south- 
western city  and  count  the  private  swim- 
ming pools  which  sparkle  in  the  sun. 
In  one  such  typical  neighborhood,  the 
loss  to  evaporation  is  counted  in  the 
thousands  of  gallons  daily. 

Increasmgly  in  the  past  few  years, 
poUutiorf  nas  become  probably  the  most 
critical  of  our  water  resource  problems. 
No^  major  section  of  the  country  is 
immune.  Streams  which  once  ran  clean 
and  sparkling  pure. have  .become  clogged 
by  organic  and  industrial  wastes  which 
can  transmit  disease,  by  toxic  detergents 
and  pesticides,  by  inorganic  chemical  and 
mineral  substances  which  result  from 
mining,  manufacturing,  oil  and  chemical 
plant  discharges.  A  prime  example  is 
the  Potomac  on  whose  banks  sits  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  There  also 
is  a  relatively  new  problem  arising  from 
radioactive  wastes. 

When  demand  exceeds  supply,  the  re- 
use of  water  is  a  necessity.  A  special 
U.S.  Senate  study  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  total  dependable  fresh  water 
supply  available  to  the  country  by  1980 
will  be  only  about  515  billion  gallons  a 
day.  But  our  total  daily  water  require- 
ment will  have  climbed  to  more  than 
600  billion  gallons.  Even  with  maximum 
engineering  and  purification  works,  the 
study  concludes  that  the  most  we  can 
hope  to  make  available  is  about  650 
billion  gallons.  And  by  the  year  2000, 
our  foreseeable  water  needs  will  exceed 
1,000  billion  gallons  a  day. 

The  pollution  problem  in  spite  of  our 
best  efforts  has  been  growing  at  least  as 
rapidly  and  probably  more  rapidly  than 
our  solutions.  At  the  end  of  1959,  the 
mimicipal  sewage  released  into  our 
streams  was  equal  in  pollution  effect  to 
the  untreated  sewage  from  75  million 
people,  three  times  the  amount  in  1900. 

The  bill  before  us  offers  a  greatly  ex- 
panded opportunity  to  fight  pollution  ef- 
fectively. It  is  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  existing  law.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that,  almost  uniquely  among  major 
legislative  matters  this  year,  it  has  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  including  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  many  weeks 
of  public  hearings  last  year  as  well  as  3 
weeks  of  additional  hearings  this  year, 
plus  3  long  arduous  days  in  executive 
session.    Many     Members     contributed 


creative  thought  to  shaping  its  provi- 
sions. 

Here  basically,  is  what  it  will  do: 

First,  it  will  upgrade  administrative 
control  through  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration. This  will  consolidate  numer- 
ous scattered  activities  under  one  ef- 
fective head,  give  the  program  an  iden- 
tity commensurate  with  its  importance, 
and  facilitate  action.  Heretofore,  this 
significant  activity  has  been  relegated 
to  the  status  of  a  division  within  a  bu- 
reau within  the  Public  Health  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Second,  subpena  power  will  be  given 
to  the  Administrator  to  strengthen  his 
hand  in  enforcing  already  existing 
standards.  This  can  greatly  facilitate 
compliance.  This  subpena  power  is 
available  at  the  hearing  stage. 

Thirdly,  mbre  money  will  be  made 
available  for  the  practical  battle  against 
pollution,  "^his  is  considerably  more 
important  tha'^  the  adoption  of  theo- 
retical standards.  Existing  pollution 
cannot  be  abated  simply  by  court  order, 
since  the  effluent  from  treatment  plants 
flows  through  gravity  into  rivers.  This 
bill  provides  $150  million  rather  than  the 
existing  $100  million  annual  authoriza- 
tion. The  original  Senate  bill  made  no 
gain  in  this  regard.  For  a  battle  of  this 
crucial  importance,  we  feel  that  $150 
million  a  year  is  little  enough  indeed.  It 
amounts  to  less  than  $1  per  year  for  each 
citizen  to  preserve  and  protect  the  one 
commodity  without  which  no  citizen 
could  live. 

In  the  fourth  place,  realistic  help  for 
the  big  cities  is  available  for  the  first 
time  in  this  bill.  This  is  where  most  of 
the  pollution  originates.  Ceilings  on  in- 
dividual matching  grants  have  made  ex- 
isting law  relatively  ineffective  as  a 
meaningful  help  to  the  metropolitan  cit- 
ies. These  ceilings  are  raised  in  this  bill 
to  a  workable  level.  The  original  Sen- 
ate bill  offered  no  solution  to  this  very 
real  problem. 

Finally,  each  State  is  required  for  the 
first  timp  to  develop  a  set  of  water  qual- 
ity and  quantity  criteria.  This  is  a  mean- 
ingful advance.  It  is  the  first  step  in 
making  a  national  water  inventory, 
which  we  have  desperately  needed.  The 
States  are  given  2  years  in  which  to  prove 
that  they  can  and  will  develop,  apply, 
and  enforce  water  quality  criteria. 

This  bill  is  crucially  important  to  the 
future  of  America.  It  deserves  a  truly 
overwhelming  vote  from  the  membership 
of  this  House.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
will  demonstrate  by  the  number  of  our 
votes  today  the  determination  of  this 
body  to  win  the  continuing  battle  against 
pollution  of  the  Nation's  streams  to  the 
end  that  future  generations  may  have  as 
their  heritage  an  abundant  and  usable 
supply  of  this  most  precious  and  most 
indispensable  of  all  the  earth's  resources. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  and  support 
this  legislation  before  the  House  today. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  Seventh 
Wisconsin   District,   I   have   long    been 


aware  of  various  attempts  to  meet  the 
problems  to  which  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses itself.  The  Seventh  Wisconsin 
District  is  composed  of  many  papermills, 
and  I  am  familiar  with  thfe  good  inten- 
tions of  this  industry  with  regard  to 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement. 
The  paper  industry  in  my  district  is  the 
largest  single  employer.  Employers  and 
employees  in  our  Seventh  District  sup- 
port this  bill  as  amended  by  the  House 
committee. 

Thof  pulp  and  paper  industry  has,  of 
couri^e,  been  specifically  involved  with  the 
problem  of  pollution. 

ley  are  aware  that  the  problems  of 
comrol  are  both  intricate  and  com- 
plex. On  the  one  hand,  the  paper  indus- 
by  must  have  process  water  of  adequate 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industry 
is  aware  that  the  users  downstream  must 
have  suitable  water  also. 

It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  while 
much  remains  to  be  done,  more  than  lip- 
service  should  be  paid  to  the  paper  indus- 
try efforts  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  pass  on  one  very  im- 
pressive fact  to  my  colleagues.  During 
the  past  20  years  the  total  organic  pollu- 
tion load,  as  measured  by  biochemical 
oxygen  demand,  has  actually  been  re- 
duced by  the  paper  industi-y,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  major  industry's  produc- 
tion in  tons  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
same  period. 

And  there  are  other  noteworthy  facts 
that  could  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  A 
recent  survey  by  th  National  Coimcil  for 
Stream  Improvement  indicates  that  75 
percent  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
the  United  States  have  waste  treatment 
facilities  in  operation.  This  compares 
with  only  37  percent  in  1949.  Thus  it  is 
obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  paper 
industry  has  recognized  the  need  for 
water  pollution  control  and  that  it  ha.s 
been  taking  concrete  steps  to  alleviate 
the  problem. 

Through  discussions  with  those  con- 
cerned with  various  paper  mills  in  my 
district,  I  have  found  that  the  efforts  and 
achivements  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry to  combat  water  pollution  arc  on 
the  increase. 

The  whole  problem  faced  by  this  leg- 
islation is  exceedingly  complex.  The 
finger  cannot  be  pointed  at  any  one 
group.  For  at  this  critical  time  industry, 
government,  and  all  involved  groups  have 
a  stake  in  working  toward  a  mutually 
beneficial  solution  to  the  water  pollution 
problem. 

I  think  the  impressive  story  and  the 
attitude  of  the  paper  industry  is  some- 
thing which  needs  to  be  stated  today. 

This  is  a  story,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
relates  to  the  thinking  of  everyone  in 
these  Chambers.  While  some  would  con- 
tend that  additional  efforts  could  have 
been  taken  by  the  paper  industry,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant beginning.  I  wish,  for  example, 
that  I  could  present  a  similar  array  of 
facts  for  our  Government  installations. 
In  glancing  through  the  hearings  in  the 
House,  I  discovered  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  regarding  pollution  by  Gov- 
ernment installations. 
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This  however,  is  not  the  subject  before 
the  House  today  and  wUl  probably  be 
dealt  with.  I  hope,  in  the  future.  I  stress 
this  only  to  indicate  that  in  the  case  of 
one  specific  industry— the  paper  indus- 
trv— there  are  significant  efforts  under- 
way As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  rep- 
resenting an  area  which  includes  many 
outstanding  papermaking  facilities,  I 
feel  dutybound  to  spell  out  their  efforts 
during  a  consideration  of  the  Water 
Quahty  Act  of  1965.  . 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  legis- 
lation as  reported  by  the  House  commit- 
tee emphasizes  the  continuing  need  of 
cooperation  by  all  agencies  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  pollution.  1=  am 
certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation 
will  definitely  enhance  the  quality  and 
value  of  our  water  resources.  I  envision 
a  future  of  cooperation  and  respect  be- 
tween all  concerned  groups,  and  particu- 
larly because  of  their  past  record,  the 
various  paper  industries  of  the  United 

St  tes 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  a 
distinguished  and  important  member  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia   [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.      Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  S.  4.    As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  a 
'  member  of  the  subcommittee  that  has 
dealt  with  this  problem  in  the  leS'sla- 
tive  session  of  1961  and  again  m  1965  I 
want  to  say  that  all  of  the  people  of  my 
State   from   whom   I   have   heard    are 
very  much  interested  in  the  passage  of 
this  bill.    Representing   the   watershed 
area  in  the  West  that  I  do  I  know  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  our  streams  clean 
and  clear  and  free  of  pollution.    We  m 
California  hc^ve  many  pollution  problems. 
With  the  growth  that  is  taking  place  in 
our  State  we  are  confronted  with  more 
of  the  problem  of  pollution  which  is 
causing  concern   all  the  way  back   to 
the  mountainous  areas  where  the  streams 
arise.    It  is  also  a  problem  in  our  valleys 
and  in  the  delta  and  great  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.      I  know  that  this  legislation 
is  going  to  do  a  lot  to  clear  up  the 
rivers,  lakes  and  bays  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
NiK],  as  well  as  the  minority  members 
who  have  worked  very  hard  with  the  ma- 
jority in  perfecting  this  bill  and  also,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  for 
bringing  this  fine  piece  of  legislation  to 
the  floor  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr.  Pepper]. 
Mr  PEPPER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  able  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota and  also  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  or.  Public  Works   [Mr. 
CRAMER],  whether  there  is  any  lan^age 
contained  in  this  bill  which  would  af- 
ford any  assistance  to  this  sort  of  a 
situation  which  exists  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  it  is  my  honor  to 
represent. 


There  are  three  municipalities  which 
wish  to  combine  to  connect  with  an  out- 
fall that  is.  a  system  of  emptying  im- 
pure water  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  way 
out  far  enough  so  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly pollute  the  beaches  of  the  mainland 
areas.  Under  the  public  works  program 
that  sort  of  an  effort  cannot  obtain  as- 
sistance because  that  program  is  limited 
to  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  want 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  that  is 
to  say,  safely  to  dispose  of  impure  water 
I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not 
any  assistance  might  be  possible  for  that 
sort  of  program  under  the  provisions  of 

this  bill. 

Mr.   BLATNIK.    In   response   to   the 
gentleman's  inquiry,  we  had  been  hope- 
ful at  least  some  of  us  had  the  opinion, 
that   perhaps  under   the   research   and 
planning  section  there  was  provision  for 
combining    storm    and    sanitary    sewer 
projects,    and    that   would   be    eligible. 
However,   in   further   checking   on   the 
matter,  I  am  informed  that  it  would  not 
be  eligible.    Funds  with  which  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  treatment  plants 
themselves  certainly  are  eligible,  but  I 
do  not  believe  this  would  apply  to  a  proj- 
ect such  as  the  outfall  extension  which 
the   gentieman   from   Florida   has   de- 
scribed. ^,  ,    ^ 
Mr.  PEPPER.    As  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  knows,  it  was  I  who  advised 
the   gentleman  with   reference  to  this 
matter  for  I  called  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives there  told  me  that  he  thought 
the  use  of  an  outfall  in  the  disposal  of 
waste  was  already  well  established  and 
the  proposal  of  my  constituents,  as  I  re- 
ported it  to  him,  might  not  be  eligible 
on  an  experimental  or  research  basis. 
The  language,  however,  of  this  bill  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  proposal  of 
my  constitutents  if  there  is  anything 
unique  or  distinctive  about  the  proposal 
so  that  it  would  contribute  something  of 
value  in  disposing  of  impure  water  or 
sewage.  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  elaborate  a 
little  further.    The  problem  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  is  a 
bona  fide  problem  and  one  which  is  en- 
titled to   assistance.     We  have  inland 
municipalities  which  need  assistance  by 
way  of  extensions  of  interceptor  sewers  in 
order  to  reach  their  treatment  plants. 
There    is    an   awareness   of    this   need 
among  the  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  for  a  general  public 
assistance     program     for     community 
facilities.    We  do  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ings—at least  I  shall  make  every  effort 
to  do  so— on  this  matter.    It  represents 
an  important  and  justifiable  area  of  ex- 
ploration and  we  do  hope  that  that  pro- 
gram will  be  of  assistance  to  the  situa- 
tion which  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  described. 

Mr  PEPPER.  May  I  make  some  in- 
quiry with  respect  to  the  same  subject  of 
my  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CraiierI,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee? 

Mr  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  had  a  discussion  of  this,  of 


course,  in  the  Rules  Committee  and  I 
think  it  was  generally  conceded,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
NiKl  has  conceded,  that  there  is  no  grant 
money  but  that  which  is  Umited  to  suit- 
able disposal  treatment  plants.  The 
only  possibility  would  be  under  6(a)  re- 
lating to  grants  for  research. 

I  believe  the  key  phrase  there  is 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  new  or  im- 
proved method.  On  line  16,  page  20 ;  and 
line  18,  page  21,  there  is  some  reference 
to  the  matter,  but  these  grants  are 
limited  to  new  and  improved  methods,  u 
this  is  a  new  and  improved  method  for 
waste  water,  then  it  could  be  included 
and  that  would  be  a  decision  for  the  ^^ 
Secretary  to  make. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  very  much  the 
able  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  my 
able  colleague  from  Florida  for  those 
remarks. 

Mr.    YATES.     Mr.    Chairman,    water 
pollution    is   a   problem   of    nationwide 
dimensions.    Unfortunately,  not  enough 
of  us  are  aware  of  its  many  disastrous        ^ 
consequences  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supplies,  for  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  for  recreational  areas.    That  is  why 
this  bill  is  so  important— important  to 
our  Nation  and  especially  important  to 
those  who  live  on  the  Great  Lakes.    To- 
day I  wish  to  speak  particularly  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  9th 
District  of  IlUnois.  which  is  located  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

Chicago's  development  has  been  large- 
ly determined  by  its  surrounding  waters. 
Early  ship  traffic  did  much  to  make  it 
an  economic  and  communications  cen- 
ter, the  Nation's  second  largest  haven 
for  immigrants  of  many  nationahties 
and  a  pioneering  city  for  inventors,  ar- 
chitects, and  businessmen  of  all  kinds. 
Blessed  with  a  great  diversity  of  people 
and  talents,  and  the  space  and  resources 
in  which  to  develop  those  talents,  Chi- 
cago became  the  largest  city  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Our  city's  focus,  its  particular  charm, 
its  very  life,  have  always  been  its  beauti- 
ful lakefront,  which  has  provided  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  5  million  people 
with  unparalleled  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment.   After  some  fearful  epidem- 
ics of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  at  the 
end   of   the   last  century,   the   city   of 
Chicago  spent  a  great  sum  of  money  and 
performed  extensive  research  to  develop 
techniques  of  water  treatment  to  assure 
a  continuing  safe  water  supply.     In  1889 
the  city  embarked  on  one  of  the  engi- 
neering wonders  of  the  world:  reversal 
of  the  flow  of  the  Chicago  River.    And 
in  1922  the  same  was  accomplished  with 
the  Calumet  River,  in  order  to  protect 

Chicagoans  are  not  oblivious  to  Lake 
Michigan's  vulnerability.    However,  for 
many  years  they  avoided  taking  meas- 
ures suflEcient  to  reduce  the  threat  to  the ,  ■ 
lake.  ' 

The  Great  Lakes  comprise  the  greatest 
fresh  water  resources  in  the  world.  It 
is  unf  orgiveable  that  our  chUdren  should 
be  deprived  of  the  lakes'  benefits.  Yet 
that  is  whit  is  happening. 

This  was  demonstrated  most  clearly 
at  the  conference  hei:  under  the  exist- 
ing  Federal   Water    Pollution   Control 
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Act  provision  at  Chicago  March  2 
thi-ough'  9  this  year.  Though  I  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  conference,  I  followed 
It  closely.  At  its  conclusion,  three  State 
and  two  Federal  conferees  unanimously 
concluded  that  Lake  Michigan  and  its 
tributaries  are  polluted,  that  bacterial 
counts  are  too  high  for  safe  swimming, 
that  phenols  are  causing  tastes  and 
odors  in  the  drinking  water,  and  that 
nutrient  discharges  are  accelerating  Uie 
irreversible -aging  of  the  lake. 

Damage  to  Lake  Michigan  probably 
represents  the  most  unpardonable  en- 
croachment of  water  pollution  in  the 
United  States.  When  our  Great  Lakes 
start  to  deteriorate,  river  pollution  be- 
comes routine.  Pollution  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  advance  this  far. 
At  this  pace  we  are  losing  the  battle  to 
pollution.  Scientists  studying  the  ecol- 
ogy of  large  stagnant  bodies  of  water, 
such  as  Lake  Michigan,  are  pointing  to 
the  phenomenon  of  eutrophication,  or 
aging,  as  the  most  serious  problem. 
Eutrophication  refers  to  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the -water  by  steady  addition  of 
organic  matter.  It  can  be  natural,  from 
the  deposits  of  dying  ci-eatures,  but  in 
the  lakes  it  is  greatly  accelerated  by  arti- 
ficial discharges  of  nutrients.  Eutro- 
phication is  irreversible.  In  Lake  Erie, 
a  shallower  body  than  Lake  Michigan, 
it  has  proceeded  to  the  point  where  it 
may  be  necessai-y  to  dredge  the  entire 
lake  bottom  to  keep  the  lake  from  be- 
coming a  bog. 

The  particular  contaminants  of  Lake 
Michigan  illustrate  the  need  for  speed  in 
stemming  the  aging  process.  The  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has 
been  amended  sevei-al  times  already,  and 
it  may  well  be  amended  further.  Many 
proposals  have  been  made  for  further 
provisions,  including  licensing,  ^tand- 
ards,  stopping  pollution  before  it  occurs, 
taxes' on  polluters,  and  incentives  for 
industrial  waste  treatment. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  is 
most  conservative.    It  is  designed  to  ex- 


$150  million  yearly,  and  the  maximiun 
for  any  one  grant  will  be  $1.2  million — 
$4.8  million  for  a  project  involving  more 
than  one  municipality.    Thase  funds  will 
now    be    distributed    more   consistently 
with  real  needs  with  more  of  the  funds 
earmarked  for  large  population  centers 
where  pollution  problems  are  greatest. 
Enforcement    is    tightened    in    three 
ways.    First,  the  bill  removes  the  entire 
program  from  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  hr-s  not  pioved  particularly  effec- 
tive in  pursuing  the  abatement  of  pol- 
lution of  interstate  rivers.    Second,  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  will  have  subpena  powers  for 
hearings  on   pollution  of   interstate   or 
navigable  waters.    This  will  enable  Fed- 
eral investigators  to  examine  data  on 
waste  discharges,  to  inspect  industries 
or  other  installations  suspected  of  dis- 
charging damaging  wastes  and  require 
the  attendance  of  polluters  at  such  hear- 
ings.   Finally,  the  bill  gives  the  Secre- 
tai-y  the  responsibility  to  initiate  enforce- 
ment action  when  he  finds  that  substan- 
tial economic  losses  are  resulting  from 
pollution  damages  to  shellfish.    Shellfish 
contamination,  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive and  hazardous  consequences  of  pol- 
lution, has  long  merited  this  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  nothing  is 
so  local  as  a  drop  of  water,  or  so  national 
as  what  we  do  with  it.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BlatnikI  and  the  Public  Works 
Committee  have  presented  us  with  a 
woi-thy  measure.  .< 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  amend- 
ments will  be  aflirmed  by  this  House. 
We  are  summoning  forth  the  means  to 
restore  our  damaged  water  resources  and 
to  protect  our  still  healthy  streams. 
Water,  our  most  valuable  national  com- 
modity, is  now  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional problems.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  oill.  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
endorse  it  as  a  worthy  response  to  that 
problem. 

Mr.     WOLFF.     Mr.     Chairman,     the 


pedite  and  strengthen  the  cxistingjjro present  state  of  the  Nation's  polluted 

;ive  it     waterways   mirrors   the   long  shameful 


gram,  to  enlarge  it  slightly' and  give 
the  separate  identity  it  needs  if  public 
opinion  is  to  support  us  in  this  most 
important  of  all  contemporary  conserva- 
tion  struggles.    It    aims    at   essentials. 
It  separates  the  three  basic  tools  we  re- 
quire  to  protect  water  quality,  and  it 
shai-pens   all  three:    technology,  incen- 
tives, and  enfoxxement. 
.    In  pursuit  of  better  technology,  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides not  only  for  continuation  of  exist- 
ing grants  for  State  water  pollution  pro- 
grams and  fellowships  for  training  and 
investigation,  but  for  a  new  program^of 
research  and  development  in  the  fiel^of 
storm  water  overflow.    I  may  say  tlns\  is 
an  increasingly  important  source  of  pol- 
lution as  direct  discharges  of  raw  sewage 
begin  to  be  eliminated.    Grants  can  be 
made   out   of   a   total   authorization   of 
$20  million  annually  to  pay  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  any  project  also  approved  by 
ah  ofScial  State  water  pollution  control 
agency. 

More  incentives  for  the  construction 
of  treatment  facilities  are  provided 
through  a  50-percent  increase  ii\  the 
Federal  construction  grants  program. 
The  total   authorized   amoimt  will   be 


years  of  neglect  and  permissive  disregard 
which  preceded  our  aroused  concern  for 
protecting  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  precious  water  resources. 
Instinctively  our  initial  efforts  to  halt  the 
pervasive  besmirching  of  our  streams 
have  been  directed  to  the  cleanup  of  the 
most  serious  pollution  situations.  An 
impressive  start  has  been  made  through 
the  application  of  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment authority  in  approximately  34  in- 
stances. The  continuing  existence  of 
almost  90  equally  serious  pollution 
situations  calls  for  'urther  intensifying 
and  accelerating  the  enforcement  mo- 
mentum, which  received  its  most  mean- 
ingful impetus  after  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration in  1961.  We  have  made 
and  contiiiue  to  make  significant  strides 
in  controlling  pollution  from  municipal 
sources.  The  provision  of  Federal  grant 
assistance  to  municipalities  for  constinic- 
tion  of  waste  treatment  works  has  rolled 
up  an  imposingly  successful  record.  The 
struggle  against  water  pollution  has  thus 
far  proceeded  on  these  two  fronts  of 
control  and  abatement. 

In  committing  the  Nation  to  an  all-out 
effort  in  this  field.  President  Johnson 
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calls  on  us  to  take  up  the  challenge  on  a 
third  front — prevention  of  pollution  be- 
fore it  happens.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  complacently  allow  pollutants  to 
enter  our  streams,  waters,  and  beaches 
except  under  strict  and  careful  regula- 
tion. This  is  doubly  true  in  the  case  of 
the  newer  wastes  increasingly  spawned 
by  our  rapidly  growing  and  fast-chang- 
ing tcclinology. 

The  enormously  complex  character  of 
these  newer  wastes  and  their  potential  « 
effects  on  the  quality  of  water  is  either  ' 
inadequately  understood  or  totally  un- 
known. Their  wholesale  disposal  into 
our  waters  amounts  to  another  variation 
of  the  deadly  game  of  Russian  roulette 
with  the  difference  that  we  are  risking 
the  health  or  welfare  of  entire  popula- 
tions. 

Necessary  authority  or  measures  for 
preventing  the  inception  of  pollution 
are  lacking  in  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  State  laws,  the 
great  majority  of  them,  contain  such  au- 
thority in  provisions  for  establishment 
of  standards  of  water  quality.  For 
whatever  reasons,  the  States  have  not 
effectively  implemented  these  provisions 
of  their  own  laws.  Their  failure  is  re- 
flected in  the  countle.ss  miles  of  polluted 
waterways  and  beaches  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  need  for  Federal  action  is 
urgent,  especially  in  regard  to  interstate 
water  areas  where  Federal  responsibility 
is  clear  cut. 

Current  proposals  for  Federal  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  standards 
of  water  quality  on  interstate  waters 
fully  safeguard  State  and  local  interests. 
They  do  not  represent  in  any  way  an  in- 
fringement of  States  rights  but  instead 
are  designed  to  encourage  the  States  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  realistically. 
Practical  standards  will  serve  to  prevent 
our  few  remaining  clean  waters  from 
becoming  polluted.  These  same  stand- 
ards applied  to  waters  already  afflicted 
with  the  scourge  of  pollution  will  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  improving  the  quality 
of  these  waters  to  serve  all  useful  pur- 
poses. Standards  fairly  applied  will 
help  in  eliminating  the  unwholesome 
competitive  advantage  for  industry  en- 
joyed by  those  States  which  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  noble  heritage  for  an  illu- 
sive and  temporary  economic  benefit. 
Temporaiy,  yes,  for  once  the  industry 
has  fouled  these  waters  to  the  extent 
that  it  cannot  use  it  for  its  own  needs,  it 
too,  will  move  out. 

Time  has  long  since  run  out  for  the 
purely  "voluntai-y  persuasion"  policy  that 
has  marked  State  and  local  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  pollution.  The 
mounting  volume  of  wastes  generated  by 
our  advances  in  population,  urbaniza- 
tion, and  technology,  require  determined- 
ly forceful  measures.  Strong  leadership 
has  been  asserted  by  the  President  in  be- 
half of  the  Nation.  We  in  Congress  can 
do  no  less  than  to  legislate  the  strength- 
ened and  improved  authority  that  is 
necessary  to  implement  this  leadership, 
under  which  Federal,  State,  and  local 
action  can  confidently  join  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  concerted  efforts  will  suc- 
cessfully control,  abate,  and  most  i^i"^^^ 
portantly.  prevent  water  pollution.        ^/^f 


Mr  SCHEUER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     MONAGAN.     Mr.    Chan-man,    I 
urge  the  adoption  of  S.  4,  the  Water 
Quality    Act   of    1965.   as   it   has   been 
amended  and  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.     For 
the  past  3  years  the  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  has  been  conducting,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama    I  Mr.    Jones  1    an    exhaustive 
survey  of  our  Nation's  water  pollution 
and  from  this  study  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  there  is  great  need  for  a 
stepping  up  of  Federal  assistance,  greater 
local  enforcement  procedures,  and  a  pat- 
tern of  local.  State,  and  Federal  coop- 
eration to  abate  and  stamp  out  pollu- 
tion    I  have  been  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  legislative  effort  to  bring 
about  these  improvements  and  I  have  m 
the  last  three  Congresses  filed  bills  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  for  this  purpose.    The  bi"  which 
I  filed  in  the  89th  Congress  is  H.R.  3716. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today  is  an  improvement  over 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  I  note 
that  this  belief  is  shared  by  the  New 
England  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission. 

Water  pollution  is  a  problem  which 
affects  every  community  and  every  State 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  increasingly  acute 
because  water  demand  and  water  pollu- 
tion are  mounting  sharply  at  the  same 

time.  . 

Local  communities  and  States  cannot 
or  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  abating  pol- 
lution.   It  is  my  feehng  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  step  up  its  participa- 
tion without  further  delay  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  crisis  confronting  us  in  the 
shortage  of  usable,  clean  water.    Some 
efforts  have  been  made  and  are  contin- 
uing  but  we  must  be  shamefully  aware 
that  in  spite  of  these  efforts  all  our  major 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  suffering 
increasing  pollution.    On  the  basis  of 
the  study  of  our  subcommittee  I  am  of 
the   opinion    that,    apart   from    foreign 
problems,  water  pollution  is  the  Nation  s 
single  most  serious  hazard. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
in  its  examination  of  this  problem  con- 
sidered, among  others,  my  bill.  H.R. 
3716  and  I  was  privileged  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  my 
bill  before  the  committee  on  February 
19  1965. 

On  the  evidence,  one  must  concede  the 
importance  of  establishing  water  quality 
standards,  increasing  grants  for  sewage 
treatment  projects,  improving  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program,  and  setting  up  a  re- 
search and  development  program  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  storm  and  sanitary 
sewage.  President  Johnson  supported 
these  objectives  in  his  recent  message  on 
natural  beauty.    He  also  advocated  an 


increase  in  ceiling  for  grants  to  State 
water  pollution  control  programs. 
These  provisions  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  House  committee's  bill  and  I  note 
with  satisfaction  that  the  committee  has 
also  given  its  endorsement  to  my  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  authorized 
appropriation  for  sewage  disposal  plant 
construction  grants  from  $100  million 
to  $150  million  for  fiscal  years  1966  and 
19 37.  Actually,  I  had  requested  an  in- 
crease to  $150  million  in  1966  and  $200 
million  in  1967.  .   i.    *  „ 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  going  into  full 
details  of  this  proposed  legislation,  since 
they  have  been  fully  explained  by  the 
able  committee  chairman,  I  want  to  state 
my  support  of  the  inclusion  in  the  act  of 
directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  initiate  Federal 
enforcement  action  when  he  finds  that 
substantial  economic  injury  results  from 
the  inabiUty  to  market  shellfish  or  shell- 
fish products  in  interstate  commerce  be- 
cause of  pollution  and  action  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities. 

I  also  favor  the  bill's  requirement 
that  Federal  pollution  control  funds  be 
withheld  from  any  State  which  fails, 
within  90  days  after  enactment  of  the 
act,  to  file  a  letter  of  intent  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  undertaking  that  the  State  will, 
prior  to  June  30,  1967.  establish  water 
quality  criteria  to  be  applicable  to  inter- 
state waters  within  the  State. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
to  preserve  the  greatest  of  our  national 
resources  and  afford  an  essential 
measure  of  protection  to  the  future 
health,  welfare,  and  economy  of  a  na- 
tion which  obviously  has  been  remiss  m 
meeting  its  responsibility  in  this  regard 
we  must  act  now.  and  the  enactment  of 
S  4  as  recommended  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  would  be  a  mighty 
effective  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  support  of  this  legislation  I  shall 
include  a  veiT  timely  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Hartford.  Conn  Courant 
of  Sunday,  April  18,  1965.  The  article 
entitled  "War  Against  Water  Pollution 
Is  Lots  of  Talk,  Little  Action"  by  E. 
Joseph  Martin. 

WAR    AGAINST   WATER    POLLUTION    Is   LOTS    OP 

Talk,  Little  Action 
(By  E.  Joseph  Martin) 

Once  upon  a  time  Connecticut  cared  about 
keeping  its  rivers  and  streams  clean 

Time  was  when  people  were  stirred  up 
enough  to  act.  _,„,„ 

But  as  the  years  go  hy,  more  and  more 
people  are  talking  about  water  pollution 
while  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  doing  some- 
thing about  It.  , 

Rivers  continue  to  be  polluted.  Fish  con- 
tinue to  die  from  industrial  wastes  dumped 
into  waterways.  Instead  of  drinking  wateI^ 
more  and  more  families  draw  detergent  suds 

from  their  wells.  ,„,ti<.i 

As  the  problem  grows.  Connecticut  s  Initial 
commitment  to  act  had  become  stagnated. 

Connecticut's  war  against  pollution  was 
d-clared  when  the  general  assembly  passed 
a  law  m  1925,  but  the  battle  has  since  be- 
come an  extended  skirmish  and  40  years  later 
victory  Is  still  20  percent  unrealized. 

The  law  created  a  new  agency  to  eliminate 
1  and  control  dirty  rivers  and  streams.    There 
J  were  about  1.4  million  people  In  Connecticut 
»  when  the  law  creating  the  State  water  com- 
mission   was    passed.    The    population    has 


since  nearly  doubled,  the  number  and  variety 
of  indultries  continues  to  mount,  and  the 
number  of  contaminated  wells  also  continues 

to  Increase.  ^     *.  , 

However,  with  this  Increase  in  potential 
water  polluters,  the  manpower  In  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  keeping  the  rivers  and 
streams  clean  has  remained  about  the  same 
and  has  even  diminished. 

The  State  water  resources  commission  was 
formed  in  1957  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
the  State  water  commission  and  other  agen- 
cies. Today,  the  commission  has  a  staff 
of  10  engineers  and  3  secretaries,  the  same 
number  the  water  commission  had  30  years 

Besides  the  additional  number  of  staff 
help  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
problem,  this  same  understaffed  commission 
is  responsible,  in  addition  to  water  pollution, 
flood  control,  shore  and  beach  erosion  control, 
supervision  of  dams,  structures  and  dredging 
in  navigable  waters,  water  resources  inven- 
tories and  other  duties. 

Today,  1,192  plants  are  treating  waterborne 
wastes  from  Industries,  municipalities  and 
institutions.  Some  975  of  these  are  treating 
sewerage  and  sanitary  wastes  and  217  are 
treating  waste  water  from  Industries. 

William  S.  Wise,  director  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  says  the  State  needs 
235  more  plants  to  treat  Industrial  wastes 
and  46  more  sewerage  treatment  plants. 

Ten  years  ago,  his  staff  started  operations     . 
by  projecting  how  long  It  would  take  to  com- 
plete   the    water    pollution    control    plants. 
The  projects  were  placed  Into  two  phases. 

Phase   1  was  to  complete  sewerage  treat- 
ment plants  and  was  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion this  year.    Phase  2  was  the  time  need- 
ed  to   complete   all   Industrial   waste  treat- 
ment plants.     Target  date  was  set  for  1970. 
However,  because  of  the  serious  deficiency 
in  the  number  of  staff  personnel,  the  sewer- 
age treatment  schedule  was  advanced  to  1970 
and  the   Industrial  treatment  schedule  ad- 
vanced to  1975.  ,,„„,„j 
Five  years  ago,  a  commission  study  showed 
It  needed  a  staff  of  29  to  do  the  work,  more 
than    double   the    nvimber    it    now    has.     A 
Federal  study  later  Indicated  the  same  com- 
mission would  need  a  minimum  of  46  and  a 
maximum  of  57.    Wise,  however,  still  thinks 
the  figure  of  29  Is  more  realistic. 

Budget  requests  for  more  staff  have  con- 
tinually been  cut  back. 

Can  it  be  that  the  State  administration 
and  the  general  assembly  wish  to  give  only 
token  attention  to  water  pollution?  If  It 
did  not  so  wish,  why  did  It  overourden  the 
commUsion  with  so  many  other  added  du- 

^  Is  it  possible  that  a  deliberate  attempt  Is 
underway  to  slow  down  this  State's  initial 
drive  against  dirty  water? 

Wise  has  been  reluctant  to  blame  anyone 
for  the  apparent  legislative  and  administra- 
tive apathy.  He  says  the  commission  s  rec- 
ord "points  to  notable  progress.  But,  he 
says,  "it  also  shows  that  we  stUl  face  com- 
plex problems." 

These  complexities  he  enumerates: 

The  many  suburban  residential  develop- 
ments building  beyond  sewerage  facmties 
and  m  inadequate  drainage  areas  near  small, 

clean  streams.  „4..^„  ♦>,» 

Estuaries  and  tidal  rivers  complicating  the 
receiving  of  outward  flow  from  waste  treat- 
ment faculties.  „„,,„„= 
Ground  disposal  and  treatment  of  various 
types  of  sanitary  and  industrial  Y^^^^,f,f/^ 
thf  treatment  of  disposal  of  wastes  result- 
ing from  the  production  and  the  ^f^f  ^^^'^^'^ 
substances,  chemicals  and  pesticides    etc. 

Besides  these  added  so-called  complexities 
mse  and  his  staff  do  not  have  the  manpower 
to  regularly  inspect  the  waste  treatment 
p°ante  already  built.  How  can  the  commls- 
slon  expect  the  treatment  plants  built  to 
continue  to  do  the  job  if  no  staff  is  pro- 
vlded  to  see  that  they  do? 
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Last  month  residents  from  East  Hampton 
complained  about  the  red  color  of  the  Sal- 
mon River. 

The  color  came  from  paper  fibers  dis- 
charged from  a  paper  company.  Wise  and 
his  commission  have  had  the  plant  under 
observation  for  20  years.  Different  pollution 
control  devices  were  tried  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success. 

After  20  years,  paper  company  officials 
were  threatened  with  formal  commission  ac- 
tion If  the  company  did  not  find  a  satis- 
factory remedy  by  Monday.  And  after  20 
years,  a  plant  apparently  equipped  with  a 
waste  treatment  facility  Is  still  polluting  the 
Salmon  River. 

Is  It  enough  to  rationalize  the  problrm 
away  by  admitting  to  complexities  and  the 
huge  amount  of  work  still  left  undone? 

Wise  admits  his  staff  has  been  slowed  down 
by  many  obstacles.  These  he  said  were  the 
money  hurdle  and  getting  public  and  pri- 
vate officials  tp  put  pollution  control  on  a 
priority  list  of  importance. 

But  there  must  be  a  limit  to  buck  pass- 
ing. If  enough  money  cannot  be  raised  to 
pay  for  an  adequate  staff  after  the  problems 
and  complexities  have  been  clearly  stated, 
who  Is  actually  responsible?  Or  has  the 
problem  actually  been  clearly  stated?' 

If  the  administration  does  not  consider 
water  pollution  an  Important  enough  prob- 
lem to  solve  effectively,  who  |s  responsible  for 
making  them  recognize  the  Importance? 

Forty  years  ago.  Connecticut  thought  the 
problem  was  serious  enough  to  pass  a  law 
to  solve  It.  Forty  years  have  passed  and  ad- 
ministrative apathy  has  all  but  thwarted  the 
law's  directive. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
water  pollution  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  House. 

This  legislation.  S.  4,  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965,  will  provide  effective  pol- 
lution prevention  and  enforcement. 
The  bill  has  provisions  for: 

First.  Setting  water  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Second.  Increasing  the  Federal  grant 
ceilings  for  multimunicipal  construction 
projects  and  State  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 

Third.  Promoting  research  Into  the 
problems  of  mi.xed  storm  drainage  and 
sanitary  sewage  systems. 

We  were  once  a  nation  that  was  proud 
of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  our  na- 
tional resources.  Today  every  major 
river  rvstem  is  polluted.  Millions  of 
Americans  are  denied  the  use  of  recrea- 
tional areas  because  of  widespread  pol- 
lution. Furthermore,  this- pollution  Is 
detrimental  and  costly  to  our  economy. 
It  is  very  expensive  to  treat  polluted 
drinking  water. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  essential  If 
we  are  to  return  America  to  the  beauti- 
ful Nation  that  it  once  was  and  can  be 
once  more.  We  must  all  be  aware  of  the 
quiet  crisis  that  we  face  with  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Industry  and  government  at  all 
levels  work  closely  together  in  the  area 
of  pollution  control.  The  passage  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  is  important  to  in- 
sure that  the  Federal  Government  does 
its  share  to  preserve  our  most  precious 
resource — water. 

Mr  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  legislation  before  the  House. 
With  a  great  many  Americans  I  have  al- 
ways been  concerned  with  the  quality  of 


water  resources.  For  many  years  I  have 
believed  that  our  Nation's  streams  con- 
stituted the  lifeblood  of  the  Nation's 
health. 

Our  people  require  clean  water  in  every 
respect  whether  we  are  referring  to 
drinking  water  or  to  those  leisurely  hours 
when  we  vacation  with  family  and 
friends  near  a  cool  lake.  It  is  important 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  be  of  the 
highest  possible  standard. 

In  supporting  this  legislation,  I  am 
aware  of  the  great  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  members  of  the  House  Pub-.* 
lie  Works  Committee,  and  by  various 
Members  in  the  other  body.  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  work  and  I  have  read  through 
the  hearings  that  have  been  held  in  each 
body.  I  have  been  convinced  that  their 
work  merits  our  great  admiration.  And 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  praise 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  BLAxrjiKl  and  all  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  worked  so  diligently  on 
this  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended. 

This  legislation  has  many,  many  inter- 
esting features.  It  establishes  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adiiiinistra- 
tion.  It  provides  grants  for  significant 
R.  &  D.  matters  and  increases  the  grants 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewerage 
treatment  works. 

It  is  a  tiiiie  worn  cliche  to  say  that 
water  is  our  greatest  resource.  As  we 
look  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
globe,  we  can  readily  see  that  water  con- 
stitutes a  much  wider  area  than  land. 
We  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
here  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  we  begin  now  on 
the  course  to  settle  the  issue  of  ptire  wa- 
ter for  all  time.  As  was  stated  so  poign- 
antly in'  the  House  committee  report  to 
accompany  S.  4,  "the  issue  of  pure  water 
must  be  settled  now  for  the  benefit  of. 
not  only  this  generation,  but  for  untold 
generations  to  come." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today  will 
start  us  on  the  road  to  substantial  and 
necessary  Improvement  of  our  Nation's 
waterways.  In  two  brilliant  messages 
since  January  our  distinguished  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  improvement  of  our 
Nation's  waterways.  And  back  in  the 
mid-thirties,  another  great  Democratic 
President  saU: 

To  some  geheratlons  much  Is  given,  to 
others  much  is  expected.  This  generation 
of  America  hAs  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

These  memorable  words  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  apply  to  the  present 
problem  at  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  other 
Members  of  this  distinguished  House 
will  speak  to  the  specific  aspects  of  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  simply  saying  that  I  believe — 
that  in  terms  of  water  quality  improve- 
ment— this  generation  of  Americans  has 
a  challenge  and  a  moral  commitment  to 
start  the  long  process  of  cleaning  up 
our  streams.  I  also  know  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  governments  and 
industry  are  prepared  to  begin  together 
the  long  and  difficult  task  that  lies  ahead. 
The  legislation  before  us,  as  approved 
unanimously  by  the  House  Committee  on 


Public  Works,  will  start  the  ball  rolling. 
I  urge  its  immediate  enactment.  It  will 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  all  residents  of 
the  Sixth  Cormecticut  District. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  own  district  we  have  two  major  river.s, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  boast 
today  of  the  beauty  of  either  one.  The 
Passaic  and  Hackensack  Rivers  at  one 
time,  however,  were  pure  and  beautiful. 
They  once  served  our  area  not  only  for 
transportation  but  for  recreation  as  well. 

The  encroachment  of  industry,  uncon- 
trolled until  recent  years,  has  changed 
thai  picture.  Today,  no  one  would  bathe 
in  either  river  because  of  heavy  pollution 
and  there  are  few  fish  able  to  survive/^ 
the  contents  of  the  tidal  areas  in  either 
stream. 

This  has  become  a  growing  problem, 
long  overdue  for  correction.  It  has 
reached  a  point  where" many  homeowners 
are  affected  directly — by  peeling  paint, 
unpleasant  odors,  and  unsightly  water- 
fronts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  will  begin  to  correct 
these  shortcomings  in  my  district  and  in 
similarly  affected  communities  through- 
out the  Nation. 

This  bill  is  a  necessary  forward  step  in 
our  national  effort  to  solve  our  water  pol- 
lution problem  and  to  bring  about  proper 
water  quality.  It  upgrades  the  existing  / 
program;  provides  incentives  for  the 
participation  of  States  in  assisting  local 
governments  to  finance  the  construction 
of  necessary  waste  treatment  works,  and 
requires  the  establishment  of  water 
quality  criteria  by  the  States. 

The  creation  of  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  this  legislation  will  lead  to  a 
strong  national  policy  for  the  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  water  pollu- 
tion. 

The  question  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards, Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  prime  im- 
portance in  my  own  district.  Large  por- 
tions of  New  Jersey  and  neighboring 
States  are  now  faced  by  the  results  of  a 
4-year  period  in  which  we  received  less- 
than-normal  rainfall.  Our  reservoirs 
have  been  drained  to  dangerously  low 
points  at  times  and  many  of  our  areas 
have  had  to  ration  water  during  hot 
summer  days. 

Cleaning  up  our  river.*;  under  this  act 
could  lead  to  finding  and  developing  new 
sources  of  water  for  consumption. 

This  bill  will  open  new  areas  of  co- 
operation between  the  States  and  Federal 
Government.  In  this  program.  States 
and  local  agencies  will  benefit  from  re- 
search, investigations,  training  and  in- 
formation programs  developed  by  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration. And  since  waterways  do  not 
recognize  State  boundaries,  local  efforts 
could  result  in  providing  purer  water  for 
large  areas. 

This  amendment  also  provides  the 
means  for  communities — particularly  our 
older  cities — to  find  the  means  to  combat 
problems  caused  by  antiquated  sanitary 
and  storm  sewer  systems. 

This  bill  will  aid  many  additional  com- 
munities by  doubling  the  dollar  ceilings 
limitations    for    construction   of    waste 
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treatment  works  from  $600,000  to  $1.2 
million  for   an  individual   project   and 
from  $2.4  million  to  $4.8  million  for  a 
ioint  project  in  which  two  or  more  com- 
munities  participate.    This   dollar    in- 
crease will  still  limit  the  Government  to 
30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project, 
but  is  a  more  realistic  figure  based  on 
present  total  construction  costs.    It  will 
provide  the  degree  of  help  necessary  for 
larger  cities  and  for  tho.se  once-small 
communities  which  suddenly  have  found 
themselves   mushroomed   into   city-hke 
proportions.      Their    sewage    treatment 
problems  have  grown  at  the  same  pace. 

These  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  to  be 
necessary  services  and  aids  for  our  com- 
munities. I  strongly  support  this  fight 
to  combat  water  pollution  and  urge  my 
colleagues    to    join    me    in   voting    for 

passage.  .  .,    •     «„ 

Mr  MORSE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 

support  of  S.  4  as  reported  by  the  Pubhc 
Works  Committee. 

In  the  9  years  since  Congress  first  en- 
acted a  permanent  program  for  an  as- 
sault on  the  growing  w-oblem  of  water 
J  pollution,  we  have  6iade  unportant 
^-  strides  in  the  improvement  of  water 
quality.  In  1961.  I  supported  legislation 
to  broaden  and  expand  this  progr^i  and 
was  particularly  pleased  that  the  re- 
search function  would  be  emphasized  to 
a  greater  degree. 

The  efforts  to  date  have  borne  fruit, 
but  as  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  just  holding  our 
own— we  are  not  really  getting  at  the 
root  of  the  problem.    ^.  ,    ^^  .  *i,«  wn 

For  this  reason,  I  think  that  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  necessary.  If  we  wait 
much  longer  to  Intensify  our  attack,  the 

battle  may  be  lost.  „KHr,o- 

It  Is  estimated  that  we  will  be  doublmg 
our  water  consumption  In  the  next  two 
decades.  It  Is  clear  that  we  have  got  to 
develop  far  more  effective  means  of  re- 
using water  If  we  are  to  meet  the  rapidly 
rising  demand  for  water  for  home,  in- 
industrial,  and  scientific  use. 

This  bill  contemplates  such  an  effort 
by  including  funds  for  projects  to  develop 
new  means  of  waste  disposal  and  con- 
trol of  discharge  from  sewers.     Water 
treatment  also  will  benefit.    The  cost  of 
pollution  control  Is  expensive.    But  how 
much  greater  is  the  cost  if  we  measure 
It  In  terms  of  lost  opportunities  for  in- 
dustrial  development,   or  m  terms   or 
the  health  and  happiness  of  our  com- 
munities. ,  .,  ^ 
This  legislation  properly  removes  the 
limit   on    grants    for   waste    treatrnerit 
plants.    At  the  same  time,  however    it 
provides  incentives  for  State  and  local 
initiative  and  participation. 

In  short,  it  creates  the  opportumty 
for  real  partnership  in  this  field. 

In  New  England  and  particularly  m 

Massachusetts,    we    have    been   blessed 

with  an  abundance  of  water  for  power 

and  recreational  purposes.   I  believe  that 

this  legislation  can  provide  us  with  an 

opportunity   to  preserve   that  Precious 

resource  and  open  up  a  new  era  of  eco- 

nomic  growth  ^nd  ^ive  our  p^ple  the 

pure  water  they  need  for  health  and 

recreational  use.  ^„^i„„ 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  pending 

legislation. 
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Mrs  DWYER.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
pendirig  bill,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965,  can  represent  a  major  advance  in 
one  of  the  most  critical  problem  areas 
facing  the  country— the  need  to  clean  up 
our  waterways  and  assure  our  people  of 
adequate  quantities  of  clean  water. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  it  has  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  broad  bipar- 
tisan backing.  .  •  „„ 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  no 
stranger  to  water  pollution  or  to  water 
shortages.  As  the  most  heavily  popu- 
lated and  most  intensively  industrial  of 
all  the  States,  we  have  greater  need  for 
good  water  and  face  greater  danger  from 
polluted  water  and  from  inadequate  sup- 
plies of  clean  water  than  most  others. 

In  recent  years,  several  of  our  com- 
munities have  been  forced  to  ration  their 
water  during  periods  of  drought,  whale 
along  sections  of  our  seashore  wide- 
spread pollution,  at  least  temporarily, 
destroyed  much  of  the  shellfish  industry 
and  rendered  useless  miles  of  beaches  for 
recreation  purposes.  Few  of  those  who 
have  been  affected  are  likely  ever  to  for- 
get the  role  in  their  Uves  played  l«y  clean 
water.  ^  . 

More    immediately,     Mr.     Chairman, 
northern  New  Jersey  faces  the  most  seri- 
ous water  shortage  in  its  recent  history. 
State  and  local  officials  are  warmng  that 
3   years   of   drought   have   reduced  the 
huge  reservoirs  serving  Newark  and  other 
major  communities  in  the  State  to  their 
lowest  levels  on  record  for  this  time  of 
year.    Last  week,  for  instance,  the  two 
principal   reservoirs    in   the    area   were 
down  to  56  percent  and  31  percent  of  ca- 
pacity, respQctively,  whereas  this  tune 
last  year  they  were  filled  at  95  percent 
and  75  percent  of  capacity,  respectively. 
This  impending   emergency   has  not 
been  created  solely  by  inadequate  ram- 
fall.    New  Jersey,  like  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  has  plenty  of  water.    But 
too  much  of  it,  including  some  of  our 
biggest  rivers,  is  so  thoroughly  polluted 
that  it  cannot  be  utilized  as  a  source  of 
pubUc  water  supplies  or  even,  in  many 
cases,  for  industrial  purposes. 

Controlling  and  reducing  and.  finally, 
eliminating  pollution  from  our  lakes  ^d 
streams  Is  the  only  certam  way  of  guar- 
anteeing our  people  the  water  we  need. 
About   9   years   ago.   Mr.   Chairman. 
Congress  established  the  first  compre- 
hensive and  permanent  prograni  for  con- 
trolling water  pollution.    At  that  time, 
as  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
noted  m  Its  report  on  the  present  biU. 
"untrammeled  pollution  threatened  to 
foul  the  Nation's  waterways  beyond  hope 
of  restoration." 

Gradually,  the  committee  belinves.  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  we  are  ]ust 
about  holding  our  own.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  In  the  face  of  unprecedented 
population  growth,  economic  expansion, 
and  rapid  urbanization,  the  only  way  to 
keep  up  is  to  stay  ahead.  It  is  most  sig- 
nificant that  the  committee  was  unani- 
mous on  this  point.  Both  Democrats 
and  Republicans— without  exception- 
recognized  this  fact  of  life  and  voted  to 
report  the  biU  favorably.  Smce  the  bm 
waTreported,  the  House  Republican  pol- 
icy committee  has  joined  In  calhng  for 


Its  enactment— an  excellent  example  of 
a  bipartisan  response  to  a  national  need. 
The  first  water  pollution  control  bill 
in  1956  defined  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  prlmarUy  one  of  support- 
ing and  strengthening  the  activities  of 
State,    interstate,    and    local    agencies 
The  program  was  improved  in  1961.  and 
the  present  bill  will  carry  it  forward 
again.    But  in  all  cases.  Congress  has 
recognized  that  nothiiig  less  than  whole- 
hearted cooperation  between  all  levels  ot 
government  will  do  the  job.     Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  can  prod,  en- 
courage, advise,  and  help  support  the 
'states  and  local  communities.     But  it 
cannot  step  in  and  take  over  f  uU  respon- 
sibility for  a  problem  that  must,  by  its 
nature,  be  handled  where  it  exists. 

In  1962    the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Inte-rgovernmental  Relations,  on  which 
I  serve  as  one  of  three  House  Members 
and  which  is  responsible  for  promotmg 
greater  Federal-State-local  cooperation, 
recommended  several  improvements  in 
the    water    pollution    control    program. 
The  Commission  ai'oposed.  among  other 
things,  that  greater  public  investment 
in  water  supply  and  sewerage  treataaent 
facilities  be  encouraged;  that  the  doUar 
ceiUngs  be  increased  for  individual  grants 
for  construction  of  sewerage  treatment 
faciUties  so  as  to  provide  more  help  for 
larger  cities;  that  grant  ceUmgs  be  in- 
creased   to    encourage    construction    or 
joint  projects  serving  two  or  more  com- 
munities; and  that  an  added  incentive 
be  provided  to  encourage  the  constinic- 
tlon  of  waste  treatment  projects  In  con- 
formity with  regional  or  metropolitan 
area  development  plans. 

Having  introduced  legislation  in  the 
previous  Congress  to  implement  these 
recommendations.  I  am  especially  Pleased 
to  note  that  the  committee  has  included 
each  of  those  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

In  addition  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  also  do  these  other  im- 
twrtant  things: 

Improve  administi-ation  of  the  pro- 
gram by  means  of  the  proposed  Federal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Administration, 
the  sole  responsibility  of  which  would  be 
the  prevention,  control,  and  reduction  of 
water  poUution.  Presently,  this  objective 
Is  only  one  of  the  many  different  jobs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  this  fact 
may  help  account  for  the  rather  unim- 
pressive record  of  enforcement  to  date. 
Encourage  the  development  of  new 
methods  of  controUlng  the  discharge 
from  storm  sewers. 

Promote   the   construction   of   larger  . 
waste  treatment  projects  serving  more 

Require  States  to  establish  standards 
of  water  quality  for  the  rivers,  Jakes  and 
other  waterways  they  share  with  neigh- 
boring States,  so  that  one  State  wiU  not 
be  polluting  waters  which  also  belong  to 

others.  ^     ^     j 

In  connection  with  water  standards, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  may  be  appropriate  to 
echo  the  cautionary  hope  expressed  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States  that  the  setting  of  water 
QuaUty  standards  will  not  lead  to  protec- 
tion of  the  status  quo  where  existing  con- 
ditions are  poor  or  to  farther  delay  in 
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making  improvements.  Such  standards 
can  and  must  be  employed  to  upgrade 
continuously  the  quality  of  the  waters 
concerned.  There  is  no  other  justifica- 
tion for  standards. 

Water.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  make 
headlines  until  there  is  too  little  of  it. 
By  passing  this  bill,  the  House  will  help 
to  keep  water  out  of  the  headlines  and  in 
the  homes  and  industry  of  America. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  water 
pollution  in  our  country  is  not  being 
halted  at  a  F>ace  fast  enough  to  protect 
our  water  supplies.  The  amendments  to 
the  Federal, Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
being  offered  today  represent  the  next 
major  step  in  the  fight  to  control  this 
pollution.  In  formulating  these  amend- 
ments, concerned  Congressmen  have 
been  searching  for  the  combination  of 
programs,  responsibilities,  and  jurisdic- 
tions that  would  best  enable  us  to  halt 
the  growing  pollution  of  our  streams. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  soon  decide 
that  the  only  way  maricedly  to  step  up 
the  pace  of  pollution  abatement  is  to 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  set 
standards  for  water  quality  on  interstate 
streams. 

Wat€r  quality  standards  are  neither 
new  nor  radical.    They  are  a  device  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  copying  fi-ora 
the  States.     In  1962,  at  least  40  out  of  50 
States  had  water  pollution  control  laws 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
standards,  criteria,  objectives,  or  other 
similar     schemes     to     preserve     water 
quality.     I  believe  that  there  is  very  little 
argument  among  water  pollution  control 
officers  about  the  necessity  for  guidelines 
and  standardization  of  requirements  for 
water  quality.    Without  them,  regulatory 
programs  can  become  arbitrary  anddiffi- 
cult  to  enforce.    The  only  argument  is 
about  how  to  make  such  standards  work. 
The  States  have  had  numerous  d'ffi- 
iCulties   in  prosecuting   their  standards. 
,Out  of  those  40  States  with  power  to 
establisll  standards,  10  have  never  ac- 
tually promulgated  any  standards  at  all; 
10  have  standards  which  apply  only  to 
certain  rivers;  and  many  have  only  ob- 
jectives, vague  and  with  little  legal  force. 
'    Most  State  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams are  greatly  understaffed,  wiith  in- 
sufficient appropriations  even  for  inspec- 
tion afid  enforcement,  not  to  n^ention 
funds  to  help  municipalities  and  indus- 
tries build  waste  treatment  facilities.    As 
a  result.  State  standards,  despite  the  good 
intentions  of  State  officials,  have  been  of 
little  help  in  abating  pollution. 

One  reason  for  this  failure  is  the  varia- 
bility of  standards  from  State  to  State. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  State  official  to  insist 
that  an  industry  improve  its  treatment 
facilities  to  meet  standards  if  that  indus- 
try can  threaten  to  move  to  a  neighbor- 
ing State  where  standards  are  lower. 
Furthermore,  there  is  little  incentive  to 
clean  up  a  stream  to  meet  standards  if 
upstream  neighbors  are  allowed  to  dis- 
charge wastes  within  a  much  lower 
standard. 

Another  reason  is  the  difficulty  of  ar- 
riving at  reasonable  standards.  In  most 
States,  the  process  has  involved  lengthy 
hearings  and  technical  services,  costs 
which  lie  heavily  on  State  budgets.  Par- 
ticularly in  those  States  which  employ 
classification   of   streams,   that   is,   de- 


termining the  legitimate  uses  of  the 
stream  before  prescribing  necessary 
waste  treatment,  the  procedure  is  in- 
ordinately lengthy.  Finally,  when  stand- 
ards are  set  from  an  exclusively  local 
level,  with  budget  problems  and  heavy 
opposition  from  industries  and  muni- 
cipalities with  a  vested  Interest  in 
being  allowed  to  continue  polluting, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  set 
standards  or  classifications  very  low.  with 
little  improvement  over  the  current  con- 
dition of  the  stream  required.  Where 
classification  is  employed,  for  example, 
we  have  seen  many  streams  actually 
classified  as  suitable  primarily  for  the 
transportation  of  sewage — that  is,  con- 
demn:ng  a  river  to  be  a  sewer.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  country  is  so  poor  or  so 
callous  toward  its  beautiful,  but  limited 
water  resources  that  we  need  to  condemn 
entire  reaches  of  rivers  to  be  nothing  but 
sewers. 

Opponents  of  water  quality  standards 
have,  I  believe,  tended  to  obscure  the 
issue  by  bringing  up  arguments  that 
actually  have  no  relevance  to  the  pro- 
posal. Standards,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
are  nothing  new;  almost  all  the  States 
have  found  them  necessary.  Standards 
can  never  be  universal,  applying  with 
equal  severity  to  all  streams  regardless  of 
size  or  use.  Standards  can,  of  course,  be 
amended  upwards  or  downwards  at  any 
time;  they  are.  of  course,  subject  to 
judicial  review  like  any  other  administra- 
tive ruling;  and- they  can,  of  course,  only 
be  laid  down  after  proper  consultation 
with  all  parties  concerned.  These  are 
assumptions  never  questioned  by  those  of 
us  who  support  a  provision  for  Federal 
water  quality  standards. 

The  only  real  argument  is  whether  we 
will  continue  to  place  the  entire  burden 
of  setting  the  goals  for  our  country's 
biggest  conservation  cause  on  the  already 
overburdened  shoulders  of  the  States. 
Much  aid  would  be  rendered  to  the  State 
programs  by  a  Federal  standard-setting 
procedure.  In  many  cases,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
put  the  weight  of  his  Department's  pro- 
gram behind  already  existing  State 
standards,  making  them  easier  to  en- 
force. The  Department  could  also  be  of 
particular  help  to  downstream  water- 
users,  who  have  attempted  pollution  con- 
trol but  have  had  their  efforts  undone  by 
their  upstream  neighbors.  In  States 
where  permits  are  issued  to  waste- 
dischargers,  a  Federal  standard-setting 
procedure  would  help  in  reviewing  and 
issuing  permits  judiciously. 

Prom  the  Washington  vantage  point, 
as  Congressmen  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  view  as  a  totality 
the  immense  worth  of  the  country's 
water  resources.  We  must  make  use  of 
our  nationwide  view  of  the  problem  to 
provide  the  inspiration  and  leadership  to 
step  up  the  fight  against  pollution.  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  lead  the 
Nation  in  other  conservation  battles,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  assume  the  same  respon- 
sibility in  this  case. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  this  hard-working  committee 
and  its  diligent  chairman  f  Ar  their  labors 
on  this  crucial  measure.     There  is  no 


group  more  keenly  aware  of  the  severe 
nature  of  the  problems  of  water  purity 
and  supply  than  the  chairman  and  his 
committee. 

This  b:ll  will  aid  immeasurably  in  our 
fight  to  preserve  our  water  supplies.  Un- 
der the  4-year  $20  million  project  devel- 
opment program  new  methods  will  be 
discovered  to  control  storm  sewer  systems 
and  sanitary  sewage  treatment.  These 
efforts  are  an  invaluable  part  of  a  total 
water  pollution  control  program. 

By  doubling  the  ceiling  of  grants  to  in- 
dividual projects  to  $1.2  million  and 
twice  that  amount  for  joint  projects  in- 
dividual locales  are  further  assisting  in 
the  realization  of  projects  which  have 
been  long  overdue.  The  10  percent  in- 
centive above  the  ceiling  has  merit  since 
it  is  based  upon  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  plaii  for  a  metropolitan 
area. 

The  several  States  must  take  the  initia- 
tive of  participating  in  this  program  by 
filing  a  letter  of  Intent  within  90  days  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  the  State  will  establish 
water  quality  criteria  applicable  to  inter- 
state waters  before  June  30,  1967.  It  is 
my  hope  that  my  State  of  Ohio  will  not 
delay  the  implementation  of  this  law  by 
waiting  the  maximum  time  allotted. 

As  matters  stand  now  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  refused  to  acknowledge  that  the 
critical  problem  of  pollution  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  is  a  matter  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  treat.  The  sev- 
eral States  have  neither  the  capacity 
nor  manpower  to  effect  a  meaningful 
comprehensive  program.  The  failure  to 
act  by  the  States  has  cost  millions  to 
those  who  depend  upon  Lake  Erie  and  the 
other  Great  Lakes  for  fresh  water,  com-  ' 
merce,  and  recreation.  The  moneys  al- 
ready lost  have  been  multiplied  mani- 
fold as  lake-related  businesses  have  been 
stunted,  decreasing  jobs  and  tax  revenue. 
Therefore,  it  was  my  hope  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  when  there  ia  inaction  by 
the  States. 

At  the  present  time.  Lake  Erie  is  the 
largest  body  of  contaminated  fresh  water 
in  the  world.  Rich  oxides  and  chemical^ 
have  permanently  settled  in  the  lake 
bottom  and  the  level  of  this  "life-killing" 
pollution  is  steadily  rising  and  widening. 
Attractive  marine  life  has  all  but  van- 
ished. FLecreational  values  of  the  lake 
have  diminished.  The  Lake  Erie  shores 
through  three  States  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo  are  replete  with  evidence 
of  contamination.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
nevertheless  determined  that  while  there 
is  serious  and  unquestionable  pollution, 
it  has  not  yet  been  proven  to  be  inter- 
state in  nature  qualifying  Federal  entry. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  has  called  for  a  Great  Lakes  Water 
Pollution  Conference  for  Monday,  May 
10,  at  which  he  has  invited  other  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Great  Lakes  area  to  con- 
sider the  water  pollution  problem.  On 
March  26,  1965,  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Governor  Rhodes : 

It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  learned  to- 
day of  your  decision  to  call  for  a  conference 
on  Lake  Erie  pollution.  The  problem  was 
certainly  not  understated  and  the  plea  for 
joint   consideration   of   this   matter   by  the 
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Governors  of  all  the  States  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Is  laudatory.  .  ^t,  *  +>,„ 

However,  I  am  gravely  concerned  that  the 
orKanlzation  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Pollu- 
tion Compact  and  the  development  of  studies 
and  recommendations  alone  by  that  compact 
would  serve  to  delay  the  direct  solution  of  the 

^'^An'  Interstate  compact  among  the  several 
suites  would  take  an  extended  period  of  time 
to  organize  and  would  duplicate.  In  effect, 
the  comprehensive  studies  which  are  cur- 
rently being  completed  by  the  Public  Health 

CnrV  ice 

AS  matters  stand  now.  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  United 
States  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  f  hedu  e 
ITnmedlately  a  conference  on  Lpke  Erie  pollu- 
tion if  you  formally  request  it.  Secretary 
Anthony  J.  Celebrerze  told  me  last  Monuay, 
That  a  Federal  conference  on  Lake  Erie  could 
not  take  place  unless  you  request  it. 

Under  Federal  statutes  a  Federal  Confer- 
ence on  Pollution  Is  a  mandatory  Prerequisite 

for  the  development  of  «^°"^^^"^^V?"' 1°' 
pollution  abatement  and  control  "these 
recommendations  are  not  fo  lowed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  then  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  courts  to  compel  compliance  with 
the  "cleanup"  directives.  „„„f«r 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Governor  s  confer- 
enco  will  not  delay  Federal  entry  into  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  e»^.«.<-^rv 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  request  Secretary 
Anthony  J.  Celetarezze  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  proceed  forthwith  with  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Conference  to  meet 
simultaneously  with  throrganizatlon  of  a 
Governors'  compact  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in 
approaching  effective  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem 


Mr  Chaii-man.  I  would  interpret  the 
vote  on  the  legislation  we  consider  today 
to  indicate  the  tremendous  public  reac- 
tion and  support  to  the  Ffderal  Govern- 
ment's activity  in  this  field.  It  is  my 
further  hope  that  the  Cleveland  Water 
Pollution  Conference  called  by  Gov. 
James  A.  Rhodes  will  result  in  a  call  for 
a  Federal  water  pollution  conference  on 
the  Lake  Erie  problem  so  that  the  Federal 
machinery  implemented  by  this  bill  may 
be  put  into  motion. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
water  pollution  problem  in  our  Nation. 
If  there  was  no  problem  we  would  ndt 
be  considering  the  legislation  before  us 

today.  ,  . 

There  are  other  Members  here  who 
can  claim  and  will,  I  am  sure,  exhibit 
a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  this  most 
serious  subject  than  I  can  set  forth.  I 
wish  to  comment  briefiy  on  the  urgency 
of  the  matter  with  which  we  are  faced. 
Time  is  a  relative  matter  and  20  years 
can  from  one  point  of  view,  appear  to 
stretch  out  into  the  future  in  a  seem- 
ingly interminable  manner.  But  on  tnis 
subject  of  water  pollution,  and  the  need 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  it,  the  end  ot 
the  20-year  period  is  tomorrow. 

By  1985  our  Nation's  population  will 
have  increased  by  75  million  people. 
This  number  is  equal  to  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  the  area  extending  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  on  the  east  to 
Illinois  arid  Wisconsin  on  the  west. 

If  we  continue  the  present  pace  of  at- 
tack on  the  water  pollution  problem  on 
through  the  next  two  decades  we  will  ^na 
ourselves  almost  hopelessly  behind,  it 
is  imperative  we  upgrade  our  procedures 
and  our  efforts  if  we  even  hope  to  stand 
still  in  this  area  of  need.    The  measure 


we  are  considering  today  will  lend  much- 
needed  strength  to  the  efforts  of  our 
States  and  cities  and  towns  to  combat 
this  problem  so  vital  to  the  hqfelth  of  our 

people.  .        .      „ 

We  ourselves  and  our  ancestors  have 
grossly  mismanaged  this  most  precious 
heritage  of  clean  water.  It  remains  for 
us  to  insure  this  heritage  will  be  handed 
on  to  those  who  come  after  us  if  we  are 
to  meet  our  responsibilities.  We  can  do 
no  less  than  to  make  certain  the  prob- 
lem will  not  increase.  We  should  do 
more  so  that  the  clean,  clear  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  of  yesteryear  will  be 
restored  to  their  original  stale 

Mr  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
our  opportunity  today  to  take  effective 
stops  to  safeguard  the  greatest  of  all 
natural  resources,  which  is  pure  water, 
for  all  generations  to  come. 

That  we  have  this  opportumty  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  farsightedness 
and  dedication  of  an  astute  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota     the 
Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik.  which  is  a 
State  with  problems  much  like  those  of 
my  own  Michigan,  a  State  aptly  called 
"The  Water  Wonderland."       ^  ^  ... ,,  ^ 
As  long  ago  as  1956  he  helped  build  the 
base  upon  which   the  able   Committee 
on   Public   Works,   through   its   distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  George  H.  Fallon,  has  helped 
him  bring  to  the  floor  this  bill  so  vital 
to  the  future  of  our  nation. 

It  is  of  great  importance.  It  seems  to 
me  that  primary  responsibility  for  much 
of  'the  effort  to  prevent,   control,  and 
abate  water  pollution  is  placed  with  the 
respective  States  and  that  Promptness 
in  action  is  encouraged  through  the  re- 
quirement that   each  State   to  receive 
funds  must  demonstrate  within  90  days 
after  the  day  of  enactment  intent  to 
establish   water  quality  criteria   appli- 
cable to  interstate  waters.  «,.   ,„, 
Let  us  hope  that  each  of  the  States 
will  take  this  local  initiative  to  solve 
locally  its  own  portion  of  the  most  press- 
ing national  problem  facing  us  m  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  in  the  realm 
of  the  practical  to  underline  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  thfough  estab- 
fishment  of  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  withm  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 

f  3.rG 

It'  is  time  indeed  that  we  have  an 
a-ency  that  will  devote  its  total  energies 
to  attacking  the  pollution  problem. 

Increasing  the  amount  of  a  single 
grant  for  municipal  sewage  treatment 
from  a  maximum  of  $600,000  to  $1.2 
million  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  as  is  the  provision  which  grants 
of  up  to  $4.8  million  when  two  or  more 
community  applications  are  combmed 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  building  the  America  those 
who  come  after  us  will  enjoy.  With  it 
we  help  to  undo  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
and  restore  the  wonderful  continent  that 
our  forefathers  found  when  they  came 
seeking  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness on  these  shores. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  want  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  my  highest  commendat'.cn  to 
mv  dear  friend  and  esteemed  colleague. 


the  outstanding  chairman  handling  this 
fine  bill  on  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Congressman  John  A.  Blat-  , 
NIK  and  aU  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  effective  manner  in  which  the  bill 
has  been  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
House  I  also  want  to  thank  the  admired 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  tMr  Blat- 
nik] in  particular,  for  the  fair,  balanced, 
inforaied  and  most  impressive  way  m 
which  he  conducted  the  debate. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  the  Congress  wUl  be  called  upon  to 
approve  this  session.      First,  because  it 
relates  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people;   second,  because, 
as  I  have  so  often  stated  on  this  floor 
and  elsewhere,  the  use,  uiilizaiion,  a^d 
control  of  water  are  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people  and  to  this 
Government;  and,  thirdly,  because  this 
measure  attacks  the  evil  of  pollution  of 
our  water  supplies  which  is  threaterung 
us  in  so  many  ways  these  days;   and 
fouithly,  the  issue  of  pure  water  must  be 
settled  now  for  the  benefit  of  this  gen- 
eration and  untold  generations  to  come. 
The  need,  both  public  and  private,  is 
paramount. 

This  bill  is  one  of  several  on  the  suD- 
ject  of  water  and  pollution  which  this 
Congress  has  considered  and  approved 
within  recent  years.    It  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  quaUty  and  value  of  our 
water  resources,  and  to  set  a  national 
policy  for  the  prevention,  control,  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution.    The  bill 
authorizes  a  four-year  program  starting 
this  fiscal  year  at  an  annual  level  of  $20 
million  for  grants  to  develop  projects 
which  will  demonstrate  new  or  improved 
methods  of  controlling  waste  discharges 
from  storm  sewers,  or  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers  and  provides  con- 
tract authority  for  these  purposes. 

Federal  grant  participation  is  limited 
to  50  percent  of  the  estimated,  reason- 
able project  cost,  and  may  not  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  total  authorized  annual 
amount  for  any  one  project.  There  is 
also  a  25  percent  limitation  of  the  total 
appropriation  on  the  funds  which  may 
be  expended  by  contract  during  the  fiscaj 

year. 

The  bill  doubles  the  dollar  ceUing  lim- 
itations on  grants  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  from  $300,000  to 
$1  2  million  for  an  individual  project, 
and  from  $2.4  to  $4.8  milUon  for  a  jomt 
project,  in  which  two  or  more  communi- 
ties participate.  The  bill  also  gives  the 
Secretary  discretion  to  increase  the  basic 
grant  by  an  additional  10  percent,  if  the 
project  conforms  to  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  a  metropolitan  area. 

The  bill  also  provides  enforcement 
procedures  to  abate  pollution  resulting  in 
a  substantial  economic  injury  from  the 
inability  to 'market  shellfish  or  shelLxSh 
products  in  interstate  commerce. 

Proper  safeguards  for  these  enioice- 
ment  procedures  are  in  the  biU  to  pro- 
tect individual  rights,  require  the  pro- 
duction of  appropriate  evidence  and  to 
assuie  proper  labor  standards. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  conamittee. 
our  most  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend,  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Congressman  George  H.  Fal- 
lon and  all  his  colleagues  on  the  ccm- 
minee  have  long  labored  and  have  made 
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effective  contributions  in  the  vital  area, 
of  antipollution  measures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  is  noteworthy  and 
commendable  that  these  very  able  col- 
leagues of  ours  have  so  keenly  and  clear- 
ly recognized  the  great  need  of  declaring 
war  upon  pollution  before  it  spreads  its 
devastating  effects  throughout  even 
more  of  the  country. 

The  fight  against  pollution  must  be 
designed  not  only  to  eliminate  existing 
pollution,  but  to  prevent  further  pollu- 
taon,  and  to  assist  municipalities  and  the 
several  States  to  achieve  these  necessary 
ends,  in  behalf  of  enlightened  sani- 
tation and  public  health,  not  to  speak  of 
conservation  and  recreation. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  joined  most  vigoi-ously  in 
the  past  in  the  efforts  the  Congress  has 
made  to  purge  the  Nation  of  hannful 
pollution.  I  am.  therefore,  especially 
pleased  again  to  lend  my  voice  and  to 
cast  my  vote  for  this  meritorious  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  communities  and 
States  will  avail  themselves  of  this  new 
and  broad  opportunity  to  press  toward 
the  complete  elimination  wherever  need 
exists  in  our  communities  and  in  our 
country,  in  the  interest  of  public  health, 
in  the  interest  of  the  individual  citizen 
and  family,  and  in  the  interest ,  of  a 
better,  cleaner,  more  wholesome,  and 
happier  country  for  all. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  legislation  before  the  House.  With 
a  great  many  Americans  I  have  always 
been  concerned  with  the  cyaality  of  water 
resources.  For  many  years  I  have  be- 
lieved that  our  Nations  streams  consti- 
tuted the  lifeblood  of  the  Nation's 
health. 

Our  people  require  clean  water  in  every 
respect  whether  we  are  referring  to 
drinking  water  or  to  those  leisurely  hours 
w^hen  we  vacation  with  family  and 
friends  near  a  cool  lake.  It  is  important 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  be  of  the 
highest  possible  standard. 

In  supporting  this  legislation,  I  am 
aware  of  the  great  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  members  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  and  by  various 
members  of  the  other  body.  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  work  and  I  have  read  through 
le  hearings  that  have  been  held  in'each 
body.  I  have  been  convinced  that  their 
work  merits  our  gre^t  admiration.  And 
I  want  to  take  this  opFKjrtunity  to  praise 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Blatnik]  and  all  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  worked  so  diligently  on 
4his  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended. 

This  legislation  has  many,  many  in- 
tJeresting  features.  It  establishes  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration. It  provides  grants  for  sig- 
nificant R.  &  D.  matters  and  increases 
the  grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works. 

It  is  a  timewom  cliche  to  say  that 
water  is  our  greatest  resource.  As  we 
look  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
globe,  we  can  readily  see  that  water  con- 
stitutes a  much  wider  area  than  larid. 
We    have    been   particularly    fortunate 


here  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  we  begin  now  on 
the  course  to  settle  the  issue  of  pure 
water  for  all  time.  As  was  stated  so 
ix)ignantly  in  the  House  committee  re- 
port to  accompany  S.  4: 

The  issue  of  pure  water  must  be  settled 
now  for  tho  benefit  of.  not  only  this  genera- 
tion, but  for  untold  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  in  my  judgment,  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today  will 
start  us  on  the  road  to  substantial  and 
necessary  impvovement  of  our  Nation's 
waterways.  In  two  brilliant  messages 
since  January  our  distinguished  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  improvement  of  our 
Nation's  waterways.  And  back  in  the 
midthirtics  another  great  Democratic 
President  said: 

To  some  generations  much  Is  given,  to 
others  much  Is  expected.  This  generation 
of  America  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

These  memorable  words  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  apply  to  the  present 
problem  at  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  other 
Members  of  this  distinguished  House 
will  speak  to  the  specific  aspects  of  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  simply  saying  that  I  believe — 
in  terms  of  water  quality  improvement — 
this  generation  of  Americans  has  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  moral  commitment  to  start 
the  long  process  of  cleaning  up  our 
streams.  I  also  know  that  representatives 
of  the  local  governments  and  industry  are 
prepared  to  begin  together  the  long  and 
difficult  task  that  lies  ahead.  The  legis- 
lation before  us,  as  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  House  Conmiittee  on 
Public  Works,  will  start  the  ball  rolling. 
I  urge  its  immediate  enactment.  It  will 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  all  residents  of 
the  Sixth  Cormecticut  District. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  that  this  bill  has  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  will  soon  become 
law.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Blatnik]  deserves  the  applause  of 
the  Nation  for  his  efforts.  There  is  no 
more  important  factor  in  the  future  of 
this  country  than  water  and  the  time 
is  long  since  past  when  it  should  have 
had  more  of  our  attention.  Parochial 
and  personal  considerations  can  no  long- 
er defer  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  sit  on  the  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee handling  the  appropriations  for  this 
subject.  Testimony  was  presented  to  us 
that  1,511  requests  for  Federal  grants 
were  in  preparation  or  under  review,  all 
with  the  necessaiT  local  financing.  With 
our  present  $100  million  authorization 
only  800  of  these  sewage-disposal  proj- 
ects can  be  built;  $184.8  million  in 
Federal  funds  is  required  to  cover  the  ap- 
plications in  already,  not  to  mention 
those  that  can  still  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  the  time 
is  here  when  we  must  cease  polluting 
our  rivers  and  estuaries;  because  we 
have  the  knowledge  now  to  correct  this 
grave  deficiency  in  our  civilization  I  am 
convinced  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  speed  to  elim- 
inate the  blight  of  pollution.  For  that 
reason  I  introduced  H.R.  5377  for  the 
purpose  of  doubling  the  authorization  for 
matching   funds    for    pollution    control 


from  $100  million  to  $200  million.  This 
bill  adds  $50  million  for  which  I  am  grate- 
ful but  which  I  consider  to  be  inadequate. 
I  am,  nevertheless,  willing  to  take  half 
a  cake  to  no  cake  at  all. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  change 
from  the  Senate  bill  to  allow  the  States 
to  set  their  own  water  quality  standards. 
Certainly  I  would  far  prefer  the  States 
to  handle  this  problem  as  I  would  so 
many  of  the  others.  But  they  have  not 
done  it  so  far  and  I  doubt  that  they  can 
under  this  law.  I  envision  an  interstate 
stream  dividing  two  States  which  are 
commercial  rivals  with  similar  industries 
with  disposal  problems.  It  is  obvious 
that  both  States  must  agree  or  there  will 
be  no  standards.  It  will  be  the  purest 
of  coincidences  if  both  States  can  set 
standards  which  will  clean  up  the  stream. 
Again  I  say,  that,  while  the  bill  is  not 
perfect,  it  represents  a  step  forward. 
The  States  have  their  chance.  I  hope 
they  will  succeed.  If  they  do  not,  we 
must. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Blat- 
nik! and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  reporting'  this 
important  and  necessary  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  for  action. 

Our  papulation  is  growing  rapidly.  In 
1900  there  were  76  million  Americans. 
In  1950  there  were  150  .million.  In  1960 
there  were  180  million.  By  1980  it  is  ex- 
pected that  our  population  will  reach 
260  million.  Obviously  the  more  people 
there  are  the  more  water  we  have  to 
have  and  the  jnore  sewage  there  will  be. 
In  the  past  100  years  water  consumption 
in  the  United  States  has  risen  from  a 
few  gallons  a  day  per  person  to  about 
700  gallons  daily  per  person.  Today  the 
Nation  is  using  approximately  323  billion 
gallons  of  water  daily.  Of  this  amount, 
industry  uses  160  billion  gallons;  irriga- 
tion, 141  billion;  municipal,  22  billion. 
In  1980  it  will  jump  to  597  billion  gallons 
per  day,  with  industry  using  394  billion; 
irrigation,  166  billion;  and  municipal,  37 
billion. 

It  takes  an  ocean  of  water  to  maintain 
our  jobs — 1,400  gallons  to  produce  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  steel;  nearly  200  gallons 
for  a  dollar's  worth  of  paper;  500  gallons 
to  manufacture  a  yard  of  wool,  and  320 
gallons  to  make  a  ton  of  aluminum. 
Water  quality  and  quantity  requires 
careful  planning  and  only  clean  water 
will  do  for  most  of  our  needs.  So,  the 
water  supply  must  be  protected  to  keep 
it  clean  or  it  must  be  treated  each  time 
it  is  used  until  it  is  clean. 

The  Water  Quahty  Act  of  1965  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  powerful  legal  tool 
in  assisting  the  national  effort  toward 
proper  water  pollution  control  and  in- 
creased purity  in  the  water  of  our  Na- 
tion's rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  before  us  today.  We 
must  insure  that  pure  water — so  neces- 
sary to  life — is  available  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
Support  of  the  pending  legislation.  S.  4 
has  my  enthusiastic  endorsement  and  I 
shall  vote  for  it. 
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Water  pollution  is  a  serious  national 
nroblem  that  deserves  Federal  attention 
and  action.  The  steps  we  have  taken  so 
far  to  provide  Goverrmient  help  to  the 
States  and  local  communities  in  combat- 
ing polluting  conditions  have  paid  off 
handsomely. 

Now  we  can  do  even  more.  The  for- 
mula for  assistance  in  this  measure 
promises  to  be  a  strong  stimulant  for 
other  levels  of  Government  to  be  power- 
ful partners  in  the  fight  against  pollution. 
From  my  service  on  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  scope 
and  extent  of  pollution  problems  in  our 
Nation.  I  have  seen  them  first  hand  and 
heard  from  officials  in  various  areas  of 
the  country  on  the  positive  controls  that 
can  be  installed  with  the  kind  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  proposed  in  S.  4. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  as- 
sistance  this  legislation  will  make  avail- 
able to  New  York  State,  for  my  State  is 
embarking  on  a  very  ambitious  program 
to  puiify  its  water  resources  and  assure 
their  clean  condition  for  the  future. 
The  New  York  pure  waters  program  has 
been  designed  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  additions  being  made  to  Federal 
water  pollution  efforts  as  they  are  em- 
bodied by  the  bill  before  us  today. 

We  can  and  will  assure  clean  water 
for  om-  Nation  by  further  helping  to 
build  and  operate  up-to-date  sewage 
treatment  systems,  by  providing  inf or- 
mation  and  guidance  to  industries  for 
their  pollution-abating  activities,  and  by 
better  measuring  water  situations 
throughout  the  country  in  order  that  We 
know  where  action  is  needed. 

I  believe  the  public  investment  in  pure 
water  will  be  returned  many  times  over 
in  terms  of  better  health,  improved 
recreation,  higher  property  values,  lower 
water  costs,  and  general  economic  ex- 
pansion  because  our  Nation  will  be  a 
finer  place  to  Uve,  work  and  play. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents considerable  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  help  our  States 
and  localities  answer  water  pollution 
problems.  It  is  the  result  of  long  and 
serious  consideration  and  has  a  poten- 
tial  of  protecting  our  Nation's  water  sup- 
ply in  a  very  positive  fashion. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  House  to  give  its 
overwhelming  approval  to  the  passage 

of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
i-ule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  Pi;"?5?f  ."^ 
the  reported  bill  as  an  ongmal  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnite'^^^.^]l'°( 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (l) 
Son  1  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466)  is  amended  by  in- 
senlng  after  the  words  "Section  1."  a  new 
subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  value  of  our  water  resources 
and  to  establish  a  national  policy  for  the 


prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of  water 

pollution."  J  ^  v.„ 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
thereof  as  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion)   is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  of  such 
sentence  the   following:    "The   Secretary   of 
Health   Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
in  this' Act  called  'Secretary')  shall  adminis- 
ter   this    Act    through    tlie    Administration 
created  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  designated  by 
him.  shall  supervise  and  direct  (1)  the  head 
of  such  Administration  In  administering  this 
Act  and  (2)  the  administration  of  all  other 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation   and  Welfare  related  to  water  pollu- 
tion.    Such   Assistant   Secretary   shall   per- 
form such  additional  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe." 

(b)  Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 1  of  1953.  as  made  effective  AprU  1. 
1953.  by  Public  Law  83-13,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "three";  and  paragraph  (17)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)". 


Mr.  BLATNIK  (interrupting  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  section  1  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point.  ,  .    ^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was' no  objection. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Chairman,  this 
covers  the  water  pollution  situation,  and 
states  the  purpose,  that  is.  Federal  water 
pollution  control  is  to  enhance  the  quaUty 
and  value  of  our  w'ater  resources  and 
establish  a  national  policy  for  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  abatement  of  water 
pollution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
=EC  2   (a)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  2  through  4.  and  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  sections  3  through  5    re- 
spectively, sections  5  through  14,  as  sectloi^ 
7  through  16,  respectively,  by  Insertmg  after 
section  1  the  following  new  section: 

"FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


"SEC  2  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  there  Is  created 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
Tnd  Welfare  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to   as  the   •Administration  ) .     The 
head    of    the    Administration    shall    be    ap- 
pointed, and  his  compensation  fixed,  by  the 
secretary.     The   head   of    the    Admimstra- 
tion  may,  in  addition  to  regular  staff  of  the 
Administration,  which  shall  be  initially  pro- 
vided from  the  personnel  of  the  Department, 
obtain,  from  within  the  Department  or  oth- 
erwise  as   authorized  by   law.   such   profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  ff  ^stance  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  Adminis- 
tration's functions  and  may  for  that  pur- 
pose  use  funds   available   for   carrying  out 
such  functionlT  and  he  may  delegate  any  of 
his  functions  to,  or  otherwise  authorize  their 
performance  by,  any  officer  or  employee  of ,  or 
assigned  or  detailed  to,  the  Administration, 
(b)   Subject  to  such  requirements  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  prescribe,  any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Public  Hea  th 
Service  who,  on  the  day  before  the  effectue 
date   of   the   establishment   of   the   Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Administration, 


was  as  such  officer,  performing  limctlons 
relating  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  may  acquire  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice status  and  be  transferred  to  a  classified 
position  in  the  Administration  If  he  so  trans- 
fers within  six  months  (or  such  further 
period  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  find  necessary  in  Individual 
cases)  after  such  effective  date.  No  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Administration 
under  this  section  if  he  does  not  consent  to 
such  transfer.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "transferring  officer"  means  an  officer, 
transferred  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. .^    .        4.1,« 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  tne 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  on  behalf  of  and  to  the  credit  of  each 
transferring  officer,  an  amount  equal  to  that 
wJilch  such  individual  would  be  required  to 
deposit,  in  such  fund  to  cover  the  years  of 
service  credited  to  him  for  purposes  of  his 
retirement  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Public    Health   Service   to   the   date   of   his 
transfer  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)    but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  service  is  other- 
.wise  creditable  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.    The  amount  so  required  to  be 
deposited  with  respect  to  any  transferring 
officer  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
sum  of  his  basic  pay.  allowance  for  qu^fff' 
and  allowance  for  subsistence  and.  In  the 
case  of  a  medical  officer,  his  special  pay.  dur- 
ing the  years  of  service  so  creditable,  includ- 
ing aU  such  years  after  June  30.  1960. 

(2)  The  deposits  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  required 
to  make  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  transferring  officer  shall  be  made 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  his  trans- 
fer as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  and  the 
amounts  due  under  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude interest  computed  from  the  period  of 
service  credited  to  the  date  of  payment  in 
accordance  with  section  4(^)^0*  ^he  CivU 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2254(c) ). 

(d)   All  past  service  of  a  transferring  offi- 
cer as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  be  considered  as  civilian 
service  for  all  purposes  under  the  Civil  Sery- 
ice  Retirement  Act.  effective  as  of  the  date 
any  such  transferring  officer  acquires  civil 
service  status  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control    Administration; 
however,  no  transferring  officer  may  become 
entitled   to   benefits    under   both    the   CivU 
Service  Retirement  Act  and  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  based  on  serrice  as  such 
a  commissioned  officer  performed  after  1956. 
but  the  individual  (or  his  survivors)  may  ir- 
revocably elect  to  waive  benefit  credit  for 
the  service  under  one  Act  to  secure  credit 
under  the  other.  ^  ,,  „ 

(e)  A  transferring  officer  on  whose  behalf 
a  deposit  is  required  to  be  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  who.  after  transfer  to  a  classi- 
fied position  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollut  on 
Control    Administration    under    subsection 
(b)     is   separated  from   Federal   service   or 
transfers  to  a  position  not  covered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  shall  not  be 
entitled   nor  shall  his  survivors  be  entitled, 
to  a  refund  of  any  amount  deposited  on  his 
behalf  in  accordance  with  this  section.     In 
the  event  he  transfers,  after  transfer  under 
subsection  (b).  to  a  position  covered  by  an- 
other  Government  staff   retirement  system 
under  which  credit  is  allowable  for  service 
with  respect  to  which  a  deposit  U  required, 
under  subsection  (c).  no  credit  shaU  be  al- 
lowed under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
with  respect  to  such  senlce. 

(f)  Each  transferring  officer  who  prior  to 
January  1.  1957,  was  insured  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954.  and  who  subsequently  waived  such 
insurance,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  in- 
sured under  such  Act  upon  his  transfer  to 
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the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration regardless  of  age  and  Insurability. 

(g)  Any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  Is  transferred  to  a  posi- 
tion In  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  which  la  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  shall 
receive  a  salary  rate  of  the  General  Schedule 
grade  of  such  position  which  is  nearest  to 
but  not  less  than  the  sum  of  (1)  basic  pay, 
quarters  and  subsistence  allowances,  and.  In 
the  case  of  a  medical  officer,  special  pay,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  as  a  commissioned  offi- 
C3r  of  the  Public  Health  Service  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding  his  transfer,  and  (2) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  equalization  factor 
(as  defined  In  this  subsection):  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  rate  so  established  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  of  such  grade.  As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  "equalization 
factor"  means  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  S'i 
per  centum  of  such  basic  pay  and  (B)  the 
amount  of  Federal  Income  tax  which  the 
transferring  officer,  had  he  remained  a  com- 
missioned officer,  would  have  been  required 
to  pay  on  such  allowances  for  quarters  and 
subsistence  for  the  taxable  year  then  current 
If  they  had  not  been  tax  free. 

(h)  A  transferring  officer  who  has  had  one 
or  more  years  of  commissioned  service  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  immediately  prior 
to  his  transfer  under  subsection  (b)  shall, 
on  the  date  of  such  transfer,  be  credited  with 
thirteen  days  of  sick  leave. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  any  commissioned  officer  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  with 
twenty-five  or  more  years  of  service  who  has 
held  the  temporary  rank  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  In  the  Division  of  Water  Supply 
and  Pollution  Control  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  for  three  or  more  ye^irs 
and  whose  position  and  duties  are  affected 
by  this  Act.  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  voluntarily  retire  from  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  with  the  same 
retirement  beneSts  that  would  accrue  to  him 
if  he  had  held  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  for  a  period  of  four  years  or  more 
If  heAo  retires  withlir  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  the  establishment^ of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

(J )  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  restrict  or  in  any  way  limit 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Admlnistra^on  in  matters  of  organiza- 
tion or  In  otherwise  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  section  2  of  this  Act  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
such  Administration. 

(k)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  be  con- 
sulted by  the  head  of  the  Administration  on 
the  public  health  aspects  relating  to  water 
pollution  over  which  the  head  of  such  Ad- 
ministration has  administrative  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  bill ) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  section  2  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
section  provides  for  an  upgraded  status 
within  the  administrative  structure  for 
the  water  pollution  control  activities. 
Heretofore,  the  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion has  been  relegated  to  the  very  minor 
status  of  a  division  within  a  bureau  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Certainly  that  is  not  a  standing 
in  keeping  with  or  equal  to  the  tasks 


or  the  importance  of  this  activity.  This 
section  of  the  bill  creates  a  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration.  It 
will  unify  the  three  basic  activities  of 
research,  enforcement,  and  assistance 
in  one  ofiBce.  It  consolidates  the  nu- 
merous scattered  activities  under  one  ef- 
fective head.  It  will  make  compliance 
considerably  easier,  and  make  adminis- 
tration more  effective. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BT   MR.    BLATNIK 

Mr.  BLATNIIC.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  amendments  to  offer,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  blcc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tD  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmen's  offered  by  Mr.  Blatnik:  Page 
17,  line  2,  strike  out  "4(d) "  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "4(e)". 

Page  17,  line  3,  strike  out  "2254(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "2254(e)". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
three  correcting  amendments  to  offer, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Blatnik  :  Page 
21.  line  23.  strike  out  "1965."  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "1966,". 

Page  21,  line  25,  strike  out  "purpose  of 
making  graaits  under"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "purposes  of". 

Page  22.  Une  2,  after  "grant"  insert  "or 
contract." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  section  redesignated  as 
section  5  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"GRANTS    FOR    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality, 
or  Intermunlclpal  or  interstate  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the  development 
of  any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new 
or  Improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge Into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  In- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or 
both  storm  water  and  sewage  or  other  wastes, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  reports,  plans,  and 
specifications  in  connection  therewith.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  prdvlde  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  new  or  improved  mewiods  of  con- 
trolling the  discharge  Into  any  waters  of 
untreated  or  Inadequately  treated  sewage  or 
other  waste  from  sewers  which  carry  storm 
water  or  both  storm  water  and  sewage  or 
other  wastes,  by  contract  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  and  institutions  and  with  In- 
dividuals without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  except  that 
not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
under  authority  of  this  sentence  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  an  appropriate 
State    water    pollution    control    agency    or 


agencies  and  by  the  Secretary:  (2)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  in  an  amount 
exceeding  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  cost  thereof  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary;  (3)  no  grant  shall  be  made 
for  any  project  under  this  section  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  project  win 
serve  as  a  useful  demonstration  of  a  new  or 
improved  method  of  controlling  the  dis- 
charge into  any  water  of  untreated  or  in- 
adequately treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water  or 
both  storm  water  and  sewage  or  other 
wastes. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  undsr  this  section.  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  in  an  amount  exceeding  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  authorized  by 
this  section  In  any  one  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  subsectiop  (b)  of 
th3  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  8 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$300,000."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,200,000,". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  In  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  redesignated  section 
8  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$2,400,000." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "14,800,000,". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  limitations  of 
$1,200,000  and  $4,800,000  imposed  by  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  grants  made  under  this  section  from 
funds  allocated  under  the  third  sentenos  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  If  the  State 
agrees  to  match  equally  all  Federal  grants 
made  from  such  allocation  for  projects  in 
fuch  State." 

(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  such  redesignated  section  8  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "for  any  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal 
year  ending  on  or  before  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  first  $100,000,000  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  for  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1.  1965,". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof  the  following:  "All  sums 
In  excess  of  $100,000,000  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1965,  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time, 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  in  the  ratio 
that  the  population  of  each  State  bears  to 
the  population  of  all  States." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  redesignated  section  8  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  preceding  sentence"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  two  preceding 
sentences". 

(4)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  such  redesignated  section  8  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  third"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  third,  and  fourth". 

(e)  The  last  .sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  redesignated  section  8  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows':  "Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  At  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  before  June 
30,  1965,  and  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
first  $100,000,000  so  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1965, 
shall  be  used  for  grants  for  the  construction 
of  treatment  works  servicing  municipalities 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
population  or  under." 

(f)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  June   30,    1967."   and   Inserting   in   lieu 
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thereof  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
Sg  June  30.  1966,  and  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967." 

(K)  subsection  (f)  of  such  redesignated 
section  8  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (g) 
thereof  and  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  The 
secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
fo  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  sub- 
section, the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S^C. 
133Z— 15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended    (48  Stat.  948;    40  U.S.C. 

276c)  " 

(h)  Such  redesignated  section  8  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  therein.  Imme- 
diately after  subsection  (e)  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection:  

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
the  amount  of  a  grant  made  u"f",«"^f ^o 
tion  (b)  of  this  section  by  an  additional  10 
per  centum  of  t;ie   amount  of   such  grant 
for  any  project  which  has  been  certified  to 
him  by   an  official   State,  metropolitan,  or 
regional  planning  agency  empowered  under 
State  or  local  laws  or  Interstate  compact  to 
perform  metropolitan  or  regional  P  annlng 
for  a  metropolitan  area  within  which   the 
assistance  is  to  be  used,  or  other  agency  or 
instrumentality    designated    for   such   pur- 
■poses  by  the  Governor  (or  Governors  in  the 
case   of    interstate    planning)    as    being    in 
conformity    with    the    comprehensive    plan 
developed  or  in  process  of  development  for 
such  metropolitan  area.    For  the  purposes 
of  thlT  subjection,  the  term  'metropolitan 
area-  means  either  (1)  a  standard  metropoli- 
an statistical  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  except  as  may  be  determined 
bv  the  President  as  not  being  appropriate  for 
the  purposes  hereof,  or  (2)  any  urban  area^ 
including  those  surrounding  areas  that  form 
an  economic  and  socially  related  region,  tak- 
mg  into  consideration  such  factors  as  present 
and  future  population  trends  and  patterns 
of  urban  growth,  location  of  transportation 
Scmtles  Ind   systems,   and   distribution  of 
industrial,  commercial,  residential,  govern- 
mental,  institutional,  and   other   activities, 
whfch    n  the  opinion  of  the  President  lends 
itself  as  being  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
hereof." 


f 


Mr  CRAMER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  section  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  two  beleaguered  con- 
tingents—one Federal  and  one  local- 
have  been  waging  a  valiant  war  on  water 

^°But!°we  seem  to  be  losing  the  war 
Lake  Erie,  whose  waters  stretch  for  20 
miles  in  my  district,  soon  will  die  if  dras- 
tic steps  are  not  taken  Promptly. 

Reinforcements  are  peeded.  A  third 
army  must  be  recruited  now.  We  need 
the  States  in  this  all-out  battle. 

In  this  bill,  for  the  first  time,  the  States 
are  offered  a  real  incentive  to  join  in. 

They  are  offered  an  incentive  to  help 
their  larger  cities  shoulder  the  burden 
of  this  costly  war. 

Pollution,  obviously,  occurs  where 
there  are  people.  So  the  larger  cities  are 
the  larger  polluters. 

But  until  now.  the  $600,000  ceiling  on 
a  single  project  looked  awkwardly,  even 


impossibly  low  to  the  burgeoning  munici- 
palities. .  ,  . 
Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  does  not 
look^like  much  to  a  fiscally  strapped  city 
that  is  faced  with  the  need  for  a  $10  mil- 
lion waste  treatment  plant  and  sees  no 
hope  of  State  aid. 

The  enemy— pollution— looks  pretty 
ghastly,  grim  and  growing  to  such  a  be- 
leaguered city. 

Responding  to  the  plight  of  the  cities, 
the  committee  has~proposed  that  an  ad- 
ditional $50  million  be  added  to  the 
original  $50  million,  a  year  program. 

We  propose  that  the  new  money  be  al- 
located to  the  States  on  a  strict  Popula- 
tion basis  and  that  the  ceiling  on  Federal 
participation  be  raised  to  let  the  larger 
Cities  in.  That  it  be  lifted  to  a  full  30 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  waste  treat- 
ment plant  regardless  of  the  total 
amount  involved,  provided  that  the  State 
match  dollar  for  dollar,  all  moneys  allo- 
cated from  the  additional  $50  million. 

My  State  of  New  York  has  indicated 
that  it  would  join  the  fight  on  this  30- 
30-40  basis— 30  Federal,  30  State,  40 
local.    Other  States  would  purely  join 

This  would  offer  new  hope  and  help  to 
those  cities  that  previously  faced  a  plight, 
like  the  city  I  mentioned,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  financing  94  percent  of  a  $10  mii- 
Uon  waste  treatment  plant. 

Under  this  new  formula,  this  city  could 
look  to  the  State  for  $3  million,  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  $3  million  and 
woiUd  have  to  finance  only  $4  million,  or 
40  percent,  locally.  . 

Most  important,  by  keeping  this  pro- 
vision intact,  we  will  be  recruiting  a  new 
contingent-the  States— into  a  new. 
three-pronged  attack  on  water  pollution. 

We  will  lighten  the  financial  load  on 
all  governments,  hasten  a  victory  over 
pollution  and  a  cleanup  of  the  Nations 

But  other  forces,  by  way  jf  other  legis- 
lation and  White  House  action,  will  have 
to  join  in  if  a  total  victory  is  to  be  gained. 

industries,  many  of  whom  have  been 
draft-dodgers  to  date,  must  be  pressed 
into  thel^rvice  with  the  carrot  of  tax 
incentives  for  extensive  poUution  abate- 
ment equipment  and  the  stick  of  strict 

enforcement.  ^      ,.    .ij  u« 

Our  good  neighbor  Canada  should  be 
invited  to  join  either  through  a  new 
treaty  or  the  existing  international  joint 
commission. 

In  a  joint  attack,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  should  eliminate  municipal 
and  industrial  poUution  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  dredge  vast  quantities  of  algae 
from  lake  bottoms  and  finally,  channel  a 
new  water  supply  from  Hudson's  Bay  into 
the  lakes  to  fiush  out  pollutants,  raise 
lake   levels  and  provide   for  increased 
United  States  and  Canadian  water  needs 
Much  remains  to  be  done.    We  must 
progressively  escalate  this  war  if  we  are 
to  be  victoiious. 
This  bill  today  is  a  must. 
AS  a  Member  of  this  body,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, a  Buffalonian.  a  lover  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  Niagara  River  and  all  our  lakes, 
streams,  and  rivers.  I  fervently  hope  you 
will  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  tell  me 
whether  that  means  of  the  $150  million 
authorized  here,  the  $50  miUion  would 
be  earmarked,  so  to  speak,  for  the  larger 
cities  and  the  $100  milUon  would  be 
earmarked  for  the  smaller  cities. 

Mr  McCarthy.  Partlally  that 
would  be  the  effect,  because  the  addi- 
tional $50  million  that  we  are  discussing 
here  now  would  be  allocated  on  a  strictly 
population  basis,  so  that  the  larger  States 
where  the  largest  cities  are  would  get 
more  money  proportionately.  However 
the  smaUer  States  would  draw  on  that 
$50  million  also.  .  ^i,  *. 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  hope  that  that 
interpretation  will  be  clear  in  the  record 
because  while  I  recognize  the  problem 
of  the  larger  cities,  I  am  fearful  if  we 
raise  the  ceiling  too  high  all  the  money 
might  go  to  the  largest  cities,  and  we 
who  represent  the  smaller  commumties 
might  end  up  with  very  little  in  our 

areas.  .  ^„^ 

If  that  $50  million  is  in  a  sense  ear- 
marked for  cities,  then  we  representing 
smaller  communities  can  be  sure  that 
our  communities  stUl  have  something  to 
help  them  out.  .  .„ 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 

^Mr  ^BLATNIK.    The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy!  .  a  member  of 
the  committee,  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion and  clarified  the  Question  raised  by 
the    gentleman   from  New   York    [Mr 
STRATTON].    we  completely  protect  and 
do  not  at  all  change  the  Position,  and  the 
justifiable  position  of  Priorities  to  smaU 
communities.    On  that  mitial  $100  mU- 
Uon  authorization,  half  of  that  wlU  be 
reserved.    The   priorities  given  to  the 
$125,000  is  as  It  now  exists  and  has  ex- 
isted for  these  years  under  current  law. 
The  additional  $50  million  can  be  used  m 
short  by  the  States  as  they  will.     If 
Iheir  problem  is  as  to  small  municipali- 
ties, they  may  emphasize  aid  in  that  di- 
rection   for    small    municipaUties.    In 
other  areas  where  we  have  huge  metro- 
politan areas  with  their  Problems  then 
that  money  may  be  used  to  exceed  the 
limit  for  the  larger  cities  that  equally 
need  this.    So  we  have  a  more  flexible 
and  more  effective  two-pronged  program 
and  at  the  same  time  encouraging  and 
urging  and  hoping  that  the  States  will 
match  on  this  additional  $50  mUhon- 
match  their  share  prorated  on  a  popula- 
tion basis  dollar  for  dollar  and  they  may. 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  fceed  the 
Umit     So    we    do    adequately    without 
question    protect    smaller    commumties 
and  interests  and  for  the  first  tune  also 
give  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  larger 
municipalities.  ^.  ^. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  'thank  the  distin- 
guished chaiiman.  iniig^taddthatone 
of  the  important  effects  of  this,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  agree,  is  that 
for  the  first  time  there  is  offered  a  real 
incentive  to  the  States  to  come  Into  this 
program.  Up  untU  now  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  localities  have  been 
fighting  a  rather  beleaguered  war  on 
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pollution.    They    need    reinforcements  - 
and  this  will  bring  the  States  in  by  offer- 
ing an  inducement. 

Mr.  HAT.T.ECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemarwfrom  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  just  want  to  say  as 
one  of  the  newer  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  on  the  CDmmittee  in  drafting  this 
legislation.  I  think  the  committee  ap- 
proached the  whole  matter  with  fairness 
and  a  desire  to  do  the  risht  thing  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  happy  to 
lend  my  suppxirt  on  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlenjan  has  expired. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY   MR.  CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Cleveland: 
Page  24.  line  8,  strike  out  "(g) "  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

Pago  24,  line  18.  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections". 

Page  25,  line  18,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  25,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  increase  the 
amount  of  a  grant  made  under  subsection 
(b)  of  thiS  section  by  an  additional  15  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  total  project 
cost  if  (1)  the  project  for  which  the  grant  Is 
made  is  for  the  service  of  a  municipality  lo- 
cated within  an  'eligible  area'  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  (76  Stat.  541),  and  (2)  such 
municipality  is  located  outside  the  'Appala- 
chian region"  as  that  term  Is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 403  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-4)  and 
(3)  the  State  or  States  in  which  such  mu- 
.  nicipality  is  located  pay  toward  the  cost  of 
such  project  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
coatribution  to  such  project  authorized  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  try  to  explain  this  amendment 
briefly.  The  amendment  was  offered  in 
committee  but  the  committee  did  not 
adopt  it. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  some 
areas  of  the  Nation,  particularly  those 
in  the  so-called  deprived  or  disadvan- 
taged areas,  that  even  with  30  percent 
Federal  help  and  even  with  SO  percent 
matching  State  funds,  such  as  we  have 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  remaining  40 
percent  is  still  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
cf  these  small  communities.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  towns  near  or  en 
the  headwaters  of  some  of  the  rivers  that 
contribute  to  the  pollution,  which  some- 
t  mcs  carries  downstream  and  so  aflects 
the  other  communities  far  down  the 
river. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
rec:gn!zed  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
rural  communities  cannot  afford  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  matching  funds  neces- 
sary for  sewage  plants. 

A  remedy  was  provided  in  the  Appa- 
lachian bill  where  up  to  GO  percent  of  the 
participating  funds  will  be  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Government. 


It  seems  only  fair  that  in  those  rural 
townc — particularly  those  in  depressed, 
distressed,  or  disadvantaged  areas — there 
be  an  additional  helping  hand  from  the 
Federal  Government,  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  even  if  they  try  their  ut- 
most they  cannot  afford  to  match  these 
funds. 

With  this  thought  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  At 
the  same  time  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  tiie  objectives 
of  giving  additional  financial  help  to 
municipalities  which  have  such  a  need. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  do  so.  It  would 
upset  the  standard,  whi.h  is  consistent 
and  uniform,  in  a  very  progressive 
matching  formula. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  addition  of 
the  $50  million  will  inJuce  the  States  to 
act.  We  expect  to  match  the  30  per- 
cent, leaving  only  43  percent  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  that  will  be  of  assistance. 

Above  all,  there  is  legislation  pend- 
ing before  our  comm  ttee  designed  to 
give  assistance  to  areas  where  munici- 
palities, counties,  and  governmental  sub- 
divisions are  in  financial  need.  There 
is  a  substantial  community  facilities  sec- 
tion, and  I  bslieve  some  of  the  com- 
munities to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
could  benefit  and  could  be  assisted. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  objective,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  take  action.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  hesitate  to  oppose 
an  amendment  offered  by   the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from   New    Hamp- 
shire, but  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question. 
An  additional  15  percent  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment,  but  there  is  no 
authorization  increase  to  take  care  of 
the  additional  money  in  the  amendment, 
so  therefore  would  it  not  have  to  come 
out  of  the  existing  program  which  the 
legislation  would  authorize?     In  other 
words,  the  effect  would  be  to  permit  a 
diversion  of  substantial  funds  to  the  ad- 
ditional "15  percent  area." 
Mr.  BLATNIK.     Yes. 
Mr.    CRAMER.    Without    increasing 
the  authorization  in  the  bill  itself? 
Mr.  BLATNIK.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    This  would  have  the 
effect  of  diverting  funds  from  the  au- 
thorizations proposed,  as  voted  by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    From  other  communi- 
ties which   would  otherwise   qualify? 
'  Mr.  BLATNIK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  question  of  depressed 
are^,  legislation,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  said,  will  be  considered  by 
our  committee.  I  believe  that  would  be 
a  better  place  for  consideration  of  this 
proposal,  although  I  hasten  to  say  I 
doubt  if  I  will  be  in  support  of  that  legis- 
lation when  it  is  considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  moment  to 
give  my  strong  support  to  this  excellent 
legislation. '  I  should  like  to  underscore 
certain  provisions  in  it  which  are  of  ex- 
ceptional value  to  us  in  the  Midwest. 
I  have  just  returned  from  an  exhaus- 
tive observation  of  the  Mississippi  River 
region  of  my  congressional  district.  My 
trip  vividly  impressed  upon  me  the  ur- 
gency arid  imperative  need  for  passage 
of  the  strong  water  pollution  control  bill 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
currently  considering.  The  Mississippi 
River  is  now  overflowing  its  banks  and 
spreading  over  rich  farmland,  homes, 
factories,  and  areas  along  the  river. 

But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
present  flooding  conditions  is  the  flow  of 
raw  sewage  directly  into  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  many  of  the  communities 
along  the  Mississippi,  the  wateu  has 
backed  up  into  the  sewerage  systems  and 
put  them  out  of  operation,  thus  caus- 
ing the  free  flow  of  raw  sewage  waste 
into  the  river.  This  situation  not  only 
is  increasing  the  polluted  state  of  the 
river,  but  has  resulted  in  raw  sewage 
being  deposited  over  vast  areas  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin.  City 
water  resources  and  individual  wells 
have  been  contaminated  and  residents 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  serious 
shortage  of  pure  water.  In  short,  a  seri- 
ous public  health  hazard  has  been  cre- 
ated because  of  the  inadequate  ability 
of  the  existing  disposal  plants  to  cope 
with  floodwaters. 

My  on-the-spot  observations  under- 
score the  urgent  need  for  this  bill  which 
contains  a  provision  for  coping  with  the 
existing  public  health  hazard.  We  can- 
not continue  to  jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  citizens  who  are  in  dire 
need  of  assistance  for  their  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  serious  problem  resulting 
from  the  free  flow  of  raw  sewage  into 
their  homes  and  water.  In  the  Quad 
City  area,  including  Davenport  and  Bet- 
tendorf  in  my  district,  the  sewage  of 
100,000  people  is  flowing  directly  into  the 
river.  This  bill  will  help  guard  against 
future  disasters  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1C65  will 
strengthen  and  broaden  the  national 
program  of  preventiori.  control,  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution.-  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1956  and  the  amendments  of  1961,  in 
controlling  and  abating  pollution  makes 
it  apparent  that  the  goal  of  clean  water 
can  be  achieved.  Due  largely  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  John  Blatnik,  of  Minne- 
sota, we  have  the  opportvmity  today  to 
vote  on  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1955. 
whi:h  I  believe  will  expand  the  v/ater 
pollution  control  program  and  greatly 
accelerate  the  rate  of  progress  toward 
clean  water  throughout  the  Nation. 

This  act  provides  for  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration. As  water  pollution  control 
has  taken  on  greater  national  signifi- 
cance through  the  past  few  years,  it  is 
now  essential  that  the  administration  of 
this  program  be   given  the   necessary 
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identity    and    status    to    perform    its 
functions. 

The  section  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  which  I  believe  is  particularly 
significant  in  the  progressive  fight 
against  water  pollution,  Is  that  whicn 
establishes  a  research  and  development 
program  relating  to  combined  sewers. 

A  great  many  cities  in  our  country  m- 
stalled  combined  sewers  at  the  time  their 
sewer  systems  were  constructed.    Gen- 
erally, these  sewers  are  large  eiiough  to 
take  not  only  the  domestic  sewage  from 
the  areas  they  serve,  but  also  the  water 
that  runs  off  after  a  rainf aU.    Following 
a  rain  these  sewers  can-y  quantities  of 
water  which  are  frequently  so  great  that 
it  is  not  feasible  to  treat  the  water  at 
any  standard  type  of  sewage  treatment 
plai\U     And  so,  during  periods  of  iin- 
usually  high  flow  the  excess  water,  in- 
cluding   the    domestic    wastes    earned 
with  the  water,  is  allowed  to  overflow 
directly  to  the  receiving  stream.     Al- 
though the  storm  water  provides  some 
dilution   of   the    domestic    wastes,   the 
heavy  flows  of  storm  water  serve  to  flush 
out  the  acciunulated  organic  material 
in  the  sewers,  which  increases  the  pollu- 
tion of  storm  water  overflows. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on 
storm  water  overflows  and  combined 
sewer  systems,  showed  that  at  least  59 
million  people  in  more  than  1.900  com- 
munities are  served  by  sewer  systems 
v;hich  allow  overflows.  The  annual  av- 
erage overflow  is  estimated  to  contain  3 
to  5  percent  of  the  untreated  sewage 
and.  during  storms,  the  overflow  con- 
tains as  much  as  95  percent  of  untreated 
sewage. 

These  discharges  of  untreated  sewage 
adversely  affect  aU  known  water  uses, 
and  ^significant   economic   loss    results 


from  the  damages  caused  by  these  dis 

There  can  be  no  question  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  these  dis- 
charges, but  the  question  is  what  can  be 

done.  ,  ... 

The  one  method  which  we  know  will 
correct  the  problem  is  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 
With  this  method  the  domestic  wastes 
would  not  be  combined  with  the  storm 
waters  and  would  receive  the  treatment 
normally  provided,  at  all  times.  This 
solution  is  technically  sound,  but  finan- 
cially impossible  for  most  areas.  Rough- 
ly it  would  cost  from  $20  to  $30  billion 
to  achieve  complete  separation  of  sew- 
ers throughout  the  country.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  why  most  cities  find  the 
cost  of  separating  then-  sewers  prohibi- 
tive. 

Separating  sewers  involves  not  only 
spending  huge  amounts  of  money,  but 
also  involves  disrupting  normal  life  oi 
a  community.  In  order  to  separate  sew- 
ers the  streets  must  be  torn  up  to  lay  the 
new  pipes,  thus  streets  must  at  times 
be  closed  to  traffic  and  this  can  cause 
huge  bottlenecks  in  rush-hour  trafQc. 
The  merchants  on  the  streets  closed  to 
traffic  suffer  great  economic  losses,  as 
well.  And.  of  course,  the  noise  and  dirt 
resulting  from  tearing  up  the  streets  are 
unpleasant  to  all. 


Other  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  discharges  from  combined 
sewers  have  been  proposed,  but  most  of 
them  are,  as  yet  untried.   These  methods 
include  partial  separation  of   sanitary 
and  storm  sewers  and  other  contributing 
sources,  expanded  or  new  treatment  fa- 
cilities, holding  tanks  with  or  without 
chloiination,  disinfection,  storage  using 
lagoons,  lakes,  quarries,  and  other  de- 
pressions, storage  using  guttering,  streets 
and  roadways,  and  inlets,  additional  sew- 
er capacity,  regulation  and  control  of 
flow  through  the  sewer  system,  and  im- 
proved planning  and  zoning. 

Up  to  this  time  these  methods  have 
not  been  studied  because  there  are  very 
few  of  such  installations  to  study.  And 
yet  to  solve  the  critical  problem  of  nox- 
ious discharges  from  combined  sewers 
these  new  methods  must  be  studied  and 
evaluated. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  by 
providing  grants  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  to  find  new  or  better 
methods  of  controlling  discharges  from 
combined  sewers,  is  a  great  step  toward 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  exoenditure  of  $20  million  per 
year  for  the  next  4  years,  for  research 
which  can  develop  practical  methods  of 
controlling  combined  sewage  wastes,  is 
well  justified  when  compared  to  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  otherwise  would 
cf  necessity  be  spent  to  install  separate 
sewer  systems  in  cities  thi'oughout  the 
country. 

Although  grants  for  research  and  de- 
velopment are  a  vital  part  of  the  water 
pollution  control  program,  grants  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties are  also  an  important  part  of  the 
total  program.  At  present,  grants  under 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  give  the  greatest  benefit 
to  small  cities  where  the  Federal  grants 
frequently  cover  30  percent  of  the  con- 
struction costs.  As  the  act  allows  grants 
up  to  30  percent  of  the  costs  or  $600,000. 
whichever  is  the  smaller,  large  cities  find 
that  the  Federal  grants  cover  only  a 
small  portion  of  their  total  costs. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  in  dollar  limitations 
on  treatment  works  construction.  This 
increase  will  give  the  larger  cities,  with 
their  proportionately  greater  treatment 
needs  and  expenditures,  grants  for  a 
more  equitable  portion  of  their  construc- 
tion costs. 

The  procedures  in  the  enf  oMcement  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  have  been  proven  effective  in 
the  number  of  enforcement  actions  which 
have  been  taken.    I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  there  are  only  two  changes  m  this 
section,  and  both  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  Secretary's  authority  in  carrying  out 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  first  change  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  call  a  conference  if  he  finds  that  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  results  from  the 
inability  to  market  shellfish  or  shellfish 
products  in  interstate  commerce  becaiise 
of  pollution  and  action  of  Federal.  State, 
or  local  authorities.    Up  to  this  tune  the 
Secretary  has  not  had  the  authority  to 
initiate  action  in  such  situations.    This 
provision  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 


take  enforcement  action  where  necessary, 
to  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  second  change  in  the  enforcement 
measures  permits  the  issuance  of  sub- 
penas  at  the  hearing  stage  of  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  compel  the  presence 
and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  any  evidence  that  relates 
to  any  matter  under  investigation.  Al- 
though hearings  have  been  necessary  m 
only  4  out  of  the  34  enforcement  actions 
it  is  essential  that  when  a  hearing  is 
required  the  Federal  authorities  have  the 
power  to  obtain  the  information  which 
Vvill  make  the  hearing  an  effective  and- 
productive  procedure. 

L  am  convinced  that  this  bill  before 
us  today  is  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
fight  against  water  pollution.  In  this 
fight  we  camiot  take  a  moment's  rest,  for 
as  every  day  passes  millions  and  millions 
of  gallons  of  water  containing  domestic 
sewage  and  industrial  wastes  of  every 
sort,  are  poured  into  our  streams  in- 
creasing the  already  intolerable  pollution 

load.  „,    ,        Ml 

The    CHAIRMAN.      Tlie    Clerk    will 

read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (f )  of  the  section  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
he-ein  redesignated  as  section  7  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5)  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  following: 

"(7)  provides  that  the  State  will  file  with 
the  Secretary  a  letter  of  Intent  that  such 
State  will  establish  on  or  before  June  30, 
1967.  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to  In- 
terstate waters  and  portions  thereof  within 
such  State,  and  no  State  shall  receive  any 
funds  under  this  Act  after  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  clause 
until  such  a  letter  is  so  filed  with  the 
Secretary."  ,        ,  ^. 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  the 
section  of  the  P'ederal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  10  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  final  period 
after  th%  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
and  inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 
"•  or  he  finds  that  substantial  economic  In- 
jury results  from  the  inability  to  market 
shellfish  or  shellfish  products  in  interstate 
commerce  because  of  pollution  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  and  action  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  authorities." 

(c)  Subsection    (e)    of  such   redesignated 
section   10   of  the  Federal   Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  Iname- 
diately  after  the  peiiod  at  the  end  of  the 
third   sentence   thereof   the   following:    "In 
connection  with  any  such  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  designee  shall  have  power  to 
administer   oaths  and  to  compel  the  pres- 
ence and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any 
matter  under  investigation  at  such  hearing, 
by  the  Issuance  of  subpenas.    No  person  shall 
be  required  under  this  subsection  to  divulge 
trade  secrets  or  secret  processes.    Witnesses 
so  subpenaed  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States.    In  case  of  con- 
tumacy by,   or  refusal  to   obey   a   subpena 
duly  served  upon,  any  person,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  charged  with 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order 
requiring   such  person  to   appear   and  give 
testimonv.    or   to   appear   and   produce  evi- 
dence,  or  both.     Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  contempt  thereof." 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana  (inter- 
rupting the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  section  5  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 
'^        Mr.  Chaix-man  and  gentlemen  of  this 
body.  I  believe  that  probably  the  part 
of  this  legislation  as  it  was   reported 
from  the  Senate  which  caused  the  great- 
*   est   amount   of  concern  was   the   part 
wherein  the  Federal  Government  would 
be    authorized    to    promulgate    water 
standards  nationally. 

After  long  deliberation  in  many  hear- 
ings, as  has  been  brought  out  nere  today, 
it  was  determined,  after  many,  many 
meetings,  that  it  was  the  consensus  of 
the  various  States  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly 
all  Instances  where  States  were  heard 
through  their  Governors  or  representa- 
•  tives,  that  they  would  pr^er  to  work  out 
their  own  problems  setthng  what  the  cri- 
teria of  water  standards  should  be.  We 
know  that  no  two  streams  have  the  same 
personality,  so  to  speak. 

No  two  interstate  streams  have  the 
same  problems.  Some  pollution  is 
caused  by  industry,  other  pollution  by 
natural  causes,  other  pollution  by  agri- 
culture, and  other  by  the  communities 
located  on  the  streams.  Nevertheless 
all  of  it  is  pollution.  .  In  most  cases  we 
believe  that  the  States  should  solve  their 
own  problems  if  they  can.  We  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not — 
and  the  committee  agreed  to  this  unani- 
mously— attempt  to  step  in  and  set  wa- 
ter standards  unless  and  until  we  can 
prove  conclusively  that  the  several  States 
cannot  do  it  for  themselves. 

In  having  this  entire  matter  con- 
sidered in  this  package  type  of  legisla- 
tion we  have  created  a  great  incentive 
for  the  States  to  cooperate  in  solving 
a  common  problem  and  yet  allow  them  to 
retain  their  privileges  and  prerogatives. 
The  legislation  provides  that  by  simply 
filing  a  letter  of  intent  within  90  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  legislation  the 
States  will  be  able  to  go  on  with  their 
surveys  for  the  establishment  of  water 
criteria  to  the  point  where  reports  will 
be  available  to  Congress  by  June  30. 1967, 
at  which  time  most  of  this  legislation 
will  have  expired  and  when  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  take  another  look  at  it. 
Those  States  which  do  not  conform  to 
this  privilege  and  duty  that  is  being 
given  to  them  will,  of  course,  not  be 
allowed  to  receive  their  new  grants. 

We  agreed  to  this,  as  I  say,  imani- 
mously  in  the  committee,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  other  body  will  see  our 
point  of  view  because  it  is  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  bill  which  was  considered 
the  longest  and  given  the  greatest  de- 
liberation by  the  experts,  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  our  own  legal  and  engineer- 
ing staff  on  the  committee.  I  hope  there 
wiU  be  no  amendment  offered  to  this. 
Mr.  BLATNTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  personal  friend  and 
able  colleague.  Congressman  John 
DiNGELL  of  Michigan,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  conservation  measures,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  water  pollution 
control  legislation,  from  the  very  incep- 
tion of  it.  Mr.  DiNGELL  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  and  has  given  valuable  as- 
sistance to  me  personally  and  to  many 
of  us  who  are  interested  in^  effective  leg- 
islation in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  John 
DiNGELL  appear  at- this  point  in  the  Rec- 

OKD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  water 
is  the  lifebloDd  of  every  society.  With- 
out an  adequate  supply,  history  shows  us. 
mighty  nations  crumblej  and  once  great 
peoples  become  the  acaqemic  subjects  of 
archeological  diggings  and  scholarly 
dissertations. 

Often,  areas  have  been  deprived  of  wa- 
ter due  to  changes  in  climatic  conditions, 
changes  over  which  primitive  peoples  and 
even  advanced  cultures  have  little  con- 
trol. While  such  deprivation  is  lamen- 
table, at  least  man  can  console  himself 
with  the  truth  that  the  causes  of  his 
downfall  are  forces  of  nature  beyond  his 
power  to  affect. 

We  in  America  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  far  more  tragic.  By  polluting 
and  defiling  the  sources  of  our  water  sup- 
ply, we  are  thoughtlessly  sowing  the  seeds 
of  our  own  destruction.  No  acts  of  God 
are  involved  here,  only  the  self-seeking 
shortsightedness  of  a  prosperous  nation. 
Hence,  it  is  imperative  that  we  pause 
a  moment  amidst  these  days  of  unparal- 
leled social  and  economic  progress  to  take 
stock  of  this  precious  resource,  the  de- 
pletion of  which  would  threaten  our  vei-y 
sui"vival.  much  less  our  struggle  to  build 
a  better  America. 

The  facts  on  water  pollution  are  clear 
and  frightening.  As  a  nation,  we  re- 
ceive about  1.200  billion  gallons  of  wa- 
ter a  day,  about  half  of  which  is  poten- 
tially usable.  Current  demand  runs 
about  320  billion  gallons  daily,  though 
only  315  billion  gallons  are  available 
from  running  water  and  storage. 

To  make  matters  worse,  water  use  is 
increasing  at  an  accelerating  rate.  Since 
the  turn  of  the  centui-y  our  population 
has  tripled,  but  our  fresh-water  con- 
sumption has  expanded  eightfold  from 
40  billion  gallons  to  the  present  level  of 
320  billion  gallons  a  day.  By  1980  wa- 
ter demand  in  America  will  have  climbed 
to  600  billion  gallons  a  day,  about  twice 
the  present  usage  and  equal  to  our  to- 
tal dependable  supply. 

Water  reusage  represents  a  partial  so- 
lution to  this  crisis.  The  next  time  you 
turn  on  the  faucet  in  your  home,  you 
will  probably  be  reusing  water  utilized 
earlier  by  some  upstream  neighbor.  In 
this  sense  we  have  not  departed  from 
the  practices  of  ancient  Rome,  where 
water  pipes  bore  the  inscription : 

The  water  you  drink  may  have  quenched 
Caesar.'s  thirst. 

In  1980,  when  our  population  will  be 
in  excess  of  200  million,  the  water  of 


most  of  our  streams  will  have  to  be 
reused  six  or  eight  times. 

Reusage  will  only  enable  us  to  escape 
our  demand-supply  water  predicament, 
however,  if  the  more  serious  problem  of 
pollution  is  solved.  Since  1900,  the  mu- 
nicipal-waste pollution  load  discharged 
into  the  Nation's  waters  has  increased 
from  24  million  people  to  75  million.  This 
will  grow  to  84  million  in  the  next  decade 
and  to  150  million  by  1980  unless  strong 
measures  are  taken. 

The  pollution  load  from  industrial 
wastes  has  soared  from  the  equiva- 
lent untreated  sewage  of  15  million  per- 
sons to  150  million  persons  since  1900. 
There  have  been  enormous  increases  In 
pollution  by  new  and  highly  toxic  chem- 
icals. Unless  industry  faces  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  control  its  contamina- 
tion of  our  waters,  its  contribution  will 
be  equivalent  to  the  waste  of  300  mil- 
lion persons  by  1970  and  no  one  knows 
how  many  by  the  year  2000. 

More  than  100  .million  Americans  get 
their  drinking  water  today  from  rivers 
carrying  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  and 
anything  else  that  can  be  flushed  down 
a  sewer  or  thrown  from  a  bridge.  The 
same  municipalities  and  industries  that 
need  more  clean  water  are  soiling  and 
defiling  their  own  water  supplies  and 
those  of  their  neighbors. 

A  partial  list  of  the  things  we  dump 
into  our  waters  includes:  untreated  mu- 
nicipal sewage;  manufacturing  wastes; 
oxygen-absorbing  chemicals;  fish  and 
animal  matter;  germs  and  viruses  of  a 
thousand  varieties,  including  dysentery, 
cholera,  infectious  hepatitis,  and  prob- 
ably polio;  and  radioactive  wastes  in 
small  but  increasingly  dangerous  doses. 
Having  surveyed  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter, what  are  the  results  of  this  failure 
to  conserve  our  limited  water  resources? 
Most  obviously,  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  day  when  we  will  experience  acute 
shortages  of  healthful  water  for  drink- 
ing, cleaning,  and  washing. 

It  requires  770  gallons  of  water  to  re- 
fine 1  barrel — 42  gallons — of  petroleum, 
50,000  gallons  to  test  an  airplane  en- 
gine, 65,000  to  produce  1  ton  of  steelf 
320,000  gallons  to  produce  1  ton  of  alu- 
minum, and  6C0,C00  gallons  to  make  1  ton 
of  synthetic  rubber.  Clearly,  if  some- 
thing is  not  done,  our  industries  will 
soon  be  constrained  by  inadequate  sup- 
plies of  water. 

Esthetically,  we  can  already  witness 
the  scars  of  pollutions.  Our  rivers  and 
lakes  were  once  clear,  swift,  and  teem- 
ing with  game  fish.  Today  many  of  them 
lie  sluggish,  shallow,  clogged  with  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  v;astcs,  and  unable 
to  sustain  wildlife  of  any  sort. 

Commercial  fishing  industries  and 
sport  fishing  on  many  of  our  inland  riv- 
ers once  known  for  their  high  yield  of 
delicious  fish  have  vanished,  because  the 
fish  have  been  poisoned  and  suffocated 
or  because  they  are  so  contaminated  as 
to  be  ill  smelling,  evil  tasting  and  often 
unsafe. 

But  what  is  to  be  done?  Public  Health 
Service  experts  estimate  that  the  con- 
struction of  4,000  new  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  the  modernization  of  1,700 
more  are  needed  to  handle  the  present 
load  of  municipal  sewage  dumped  into 
the  Nation's  rivers  and  streams.    It  is 
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further  estimated  that  it  wUl  require 
$4  6  billion  if  municipalities  are  to  catch 
UP  with  treatment  needs  by  1968;  $L9 
billion  to  eliminate  the  backlog.  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  provide  for  population  growth,  and 
$900  million  to  replace  obsolete  plants. 

What  is  more,  the  problem  is  not  a 
local  or  even  a  regional  one.  but  plagues 
evci-y  part  of  the  Nation.  Looking  at  the 
Midwest  from  where  I  come,  one  is 
struck  by  the  shameful  spectacle  of  once 
beautiful  Lake  Erie  dying  a  premature 
death  due  to  pollution.  Thoughtless  pol- 
lution has  rendered  the  lake's  periphery 
a  bleak  wasteland,  unfit  for  residence, 
recreation,  or  even  industry. 

Turning  closer  to  my  district  in  Michi- 
gan one  sees  the  sullied  waters  of  the 
busy  Detroit  River,  no  longer  fit  even 
for  swimming  or  fishing. 

Industries  discharge  1  billion  gal- 
lons of  waste  into  the  Detroit  River  each 
day  and  municipalities  discharge  540 
million  gallons  of  sewage.  The  river  has 
changed  from  what  was  once  a  clean 
body  of  water  at  its  head  to  a  polluted 
body  in  its  lower  regions.  The  pollution 
is  bacteriological,  chemical,  physical  and 
biological,  and  this  pollution  will  become 
progressively  worse  unless  effective  re- 
medial action  is  taken  at  once. 

The  pollution  of  the  Detroit  River 
causes  interference  with  municipal  water 
supplies,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
propagation,  and  navigation.  It  makes 
all  foi-ms  of  water  contact  sports  in  the 
lower  Detroit  River  a  distinct  hazard. 

Industries     and     municipalities    dis- 
charge 6  million  pounds  of  waste  prod- 
ucts into  the  Detroit  River  every  day. 
At  my  urging  in  1962.  then  Governor 
John  B.  Swainson  of  Michigan  requested 
Federal  enforcement  officials  to  provide 
a   solution   to   Detroit  River   Pollution 
The  study  undertaken  after  the   1962 
conference    has    been    concluded     and 
.<tudy  recommendations  are  expected  to 
provide  an  appropriate  basis  for  reme- 
dial action  to  be  taken  in  abatement  of 
the  pollution  problem. 

Concerned  citizens  elsewhere  ask  why 
little  or  nothing  is  being  done  to  abate 
pollution.     The  responsibility  for  most 
abatement  activity  rests  at  State  and 
local  levels.    Yet.  due  to  weak  antipollu- 
tion laws  and  the  unending  efforts  of  in- 
dustrial lobbyists,  little  progress  has  been 
recorded.    Whenever  Federal  legislation 
is  proposed  to  meet  the  problem,  it  is  op- 
posed on  the  grounds  that  it  is  an  mva- 
sion  of  States  rights. 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  chaiiman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  revealed  that 
-   many  States  had  never  imtiated  their 
first  proceedings  under  their  respective 
water  pollution  laws.    Others  had  never 
obtained  a  conviction  because  of  gaps 
in  laws  and  because  of  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative indifference.    Billion  dollar 
corporations  have  been  fined  $25   for 
major    water    poUution.     Some    States 
have  no  agency  authorized  to  administer 
State  water  poUution  laws  and  one  State 
which  did  have  an  administrative  body 
to  abate  pollution  found  on  one  occasion 
that  the  legislatme  cut  off  its  funds  when 
it  began  to  get  too  hard  on  a  polit- 
ically potent  polluter.    Industries  often 
threaten  to  move  out  of  a  State  if  pollu- 


tion control  is  enforced  too  rigorously, 
and  States  hungry  for  jobs  and  industry 
are  prone  to  look  the  other  way. 

It  was  against  this  background  of  a 
growing  national  pollution  crisis  and 
State  inability  to  act  that  Congress  be- 
gan,  17  years  ago,  to  consider  Federal 
legislation. 

In  1948  Congress  authorized  the  Sur- 
geon General  to   assist  and  encourage 
State  studies  and  programs  to  prevent 
and  abate  pollution  of  interstate  waters, 
including    the    enactment    of    uniform 
State  pollution  control  laws  and  adop- 
tion of  interstate  pollution  contracts.    It 
diipcted  the  Justice  Department,  vnth 
State  consent,  to  institute  court  actions 
to  require  an  individual  or  firm  to  cease 
practices     causins     pollution      and     it 
created  a  Water  Pollution  Control  Board. 
In  1956  Congress  increased  «ie  Surgeon 
General's  initiative  and  powers.    In  19bl 
Congress  transferred  Federal  authority  to 
the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,   expanded  Federal   abatement 
authority  to  cover  intrastate  and  coastal 
waters    and  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
biing  court  actions  through  the  Justice 
Department  without  first  seeking  State 

pei-mission.  ^  u.^■  v. 

The  present  House  bill  will  establish 
a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  "  ^m 
require  States  to  promise  withm  90  dajs 
to  establish  water  quality  criteria  for  in- 
terstate waters  by  June  30,  1967  if  they 
wish  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  in  the 
construction  ot  water  treatment  fa- 
cilities. .      . 

This  latter  provision  replaces  a  Senate 
proposal  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  t^  es- 
tablish and  enforce  water  quality  stand- 
ards    Tlie  House  bill  provision  looks  m 
the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  not 
solve  the  problem.     I  was  one  of  the 
first  Members  of  Congress  to  introduce 
legislation  to  authorize  Federal   water 
quality  standards,  and  I  hope  to  fee  the 
conference  committee  on  this  bill  adopt 
the  Senate  plan. 

Water  quality  standards  are  ari  essen- 
tial tool  which  should  be  afforded  to  the 
secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  to  begin  a  cleanup  of  our  rivers  and 
streams    through    effective    preventive 
regulation.    It  enables  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, rather  than  seeking  to  restore 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes  which  have 
been   dreadfully   abused,   polluted   and 
contaminated  by  the  dumping  of  mdus- 
triai  wastes,  to  prevent  abuse   Pol  utjon 
and  contamination.    The  water  quality 
standards  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  m  my 
bills  H  R  983  and  H.R.  4482.  as  originally 
introduced,  were  meant  to  be  a  Program 
lor  a  continuing  upgrading  of  our  water 
to  the  highest  level  possible.    Had  this 
provisior;  been  enforced  for   10  y-ears. 
the  Ohio  newspapers  would  not  be  com- 
plaining   about    filth    and    sludgy    ac- 
cumulation  in  Lake  Erie  at  the  rate  of  6 
inches  a  year,  and  President  Johnson 
would  not  be  pointing  out  in  his  message 
the  fact  that  25  percent  of  Lake  Erie  is 
an  ecological  desert  incapable  of  support- 
ing fish  or  wildlife  or  serving  as  a  rec- 
reational area  in  our  growing  America. 


No  single  provision  of  the  legislation, 
both  that  already  approved  by  the  Ser^te 
and  the  companion  House  measures,  HJ:i. 
3988   sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Blatnik]  and  my  own 
bill  H  R.  4482.  was  open  to  more  deiio- 
erate  'and     fiagrant    misinterpretation 
than  the  proposed  authority  for  setting 
of  Federal  water  quality  standards  on 
interstate  streams.    This  provision  was 
given    the    endorsement    of    President 
Johnson    in    liis    message    on    natui^l 
beauty  and  accordingly  supported  by  tne 
administration    and    conservation    and 
citizen  interests  as  necessary   in  order 
to  prevent  pollution  before  it  happens. 
It  is  more  than  particularly  shocking, 
therefore,   to   learn   that   Secretary   of 
Agi-icultm-e  Freeman,  on  his  own  admis- 
sion before  another  committee  of  the 
House,  has  interposed  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  significant  provision.    Were 
his  opposition  based  on  fact,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  admire  and  applaud  him. 
However,  the  analysis  of  this  provision, 
which  he  submitted  as  the  basis  for  his 
position,  is  wholly  and  totally  lacking  as 
to  any  real  understanding  or  appreci- 
ation of  the  very  language  of  this  sec- 
tion.   It  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  even 
try  to  understand  how  this  department 
head  could  regard  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  excluding  the  important  water  use 
interests  which  he  represents  from  any 
voice  in  the  preparation  of  the  standards. 
What,  if  anything,  is  more  clear  and  in- 
telligible than  the  bill's  wording  that  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  would  prepare  regulations  set- 
ting forth  the  standards  "in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
with  other  Federal   agencies"?     If  he 
wished  to  have  the  identical  specificity 
accorded  to  the  S^retary  of  the  In- 
terior by  inclusion  of  himself  in  the  bill, 
why  did  not  he  say  so?     Instead,  he 
pleads     that     the     legislation     shpped 
through,    his    entire    Department    un- 
noticed  despite  the  fact  that  the  same 
identical  provisions  received  Senate  ap- 
proval in  the  previous  Congress  and  re- 
newed  administration   efidorsement   in 
this  session.    What  is  worse  is  to  find  in 
his  analysis  a  key  to  his  opposition  in  re- 
gard to  "permits  for  waste  disposal  froni 
Federal  installations"  which  is  not  and 
has  not  been  in  any  way  included  in  s. 
4  of  the  House  companion  measures,    ii. 
as  I  suspect,  his  analysis  was  prepared  by 
legislative   experts   within   his   I>epart- 
ment   I  recommend  that  he  do  himself 
and  his  agency  a  distinct  service  by  some 
swift  firing,  and,  unless  he  learns  to  bet- 
ter support  his  administration,  perhaps 
by  a  resignation. 

As  coauthor  of  this  legislation  I  want 
to  make  another  important  point.    "This 
legislation  in  setting  up  an  administra- 
tion of  water  poUution  control  is  not 
aimed  at  transferring  the  entire  per- 
sonnel  now  serving  on  water  pollution 
in  the  Public  Health  Service.    Its  per- 
sonnel have  an  important  purpose  to  car- 
^   out    in   the   Public   Health   Service 
They  have  been  tried  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  water  pollution  and  in 
frequent  cases  have  been  found  wanting. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
progress  in  water  poUution  control  under 
State    administration    and    under    the 
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Public  Health  Service  is  moving,  but  is 
moving  determinedly  the  wrong  way.  An 
increasing  number  of  streams,  utilities, 
municipal  water  supplies,  and  waters  for 
fish  and  wildlife  and  for  recreational 
purposes  are  defiled  and  destroyed  each 
year. 

My  testimony  stated  in  part : 

When  I  testified  before  this  committee 
more  than  14  months  ago,  I  had  in  my 
possession  a  list  of  90  serious  cases  of  in- 
terstate pollution  on  which  no  Federal  en- 
forcement action  had  been  initiated.  This 
list  had  been  made  available  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  (of  HEW)  himself.  Several  days 
ago  •  ♦  •  I  again  requested  a  list  of  pol- 
luted rivers  on  which  no  Federal  action  had 
been  taken,  and  this  time  I  was  proffered 
a  list  of  89  rivers.  While  less  than  overjoyed 
at  the  prospects  of  saving  the  Nation's  waters 
at  the  aggregate  advance  rate  of  one  river  ^ 
per  annum,  further  investigation  revealed 
that  even  this  pathetic  measure  of  progress 
was  delusory.  In  fact,  the  list  of  89  rivers 
actually  included  102  waterways.  Rivers  that 
had  been  recorded  separately  on  the  first  list 
were,  for  some  reason,  combined  under  one 
heading  on  the  second  list. 

Of  the  90  rivers  that  had  appeared  on  the 
list  more  than  a  year  ago,  33  had  received 
Pedsral  attention  during  1964,  while  57  had 

JeTveT!  none.  In  addition,  45  rivers  on 
which  no  Federal  action  had  been  taken  be- 
came seriously  enough  polluted  to  demand 
inclusion  on  the  present  list.  Thus,  after 
yet  another  ye.ir  with  the  pollution  pro- 
gram vinder  the  dead  hand  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  $100  million  later,  we 
have  fallen  12  rivers  deeper  on  the 
debit  side.  Let  no  one  accuse  o\ir  pollution 
program  of  stagnating;  it  is  moving  quite 
determinedly  in   the  wrong  direction. 

1  do,  however,  pay  richly  deserved  trib- 
ute to  some  of  the  highly  capable  peo- 
ple in  the  Public  Health  Service — like 
Mr.  Murray  Stein,  who  certainly,  is  de- 
serving of  enthusiastic  acclaim  for  his 
splendid  work  in  this  field,  and  many 
others  in  that  agency. 


the  end  thereof  the^following  new  subsec- 
tions : 

"(d)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facil- 
itate an  effective  audit. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grants 
received  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  7(f)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  that  section 
Is  redesignated  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  6(b)(4)."  as  contained 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4);  and". 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  that  section  is  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act.  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  5"  as  contained  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  7". 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  that  section  Is  re- 
designated by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  8(c)(3)"  as  contained 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
10(c)  (3)"  and  by  striking  out  "section  8(e)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  10(e)". 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965". 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
last  two  brief  sections  are  primarily  tech- 
nical and  for  the  purpose  of  enumerating 
and  identifying  certain  portions  of  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 


In  other  respects  I  favor  this  House  ^^  ^.^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
bill.      For    example,    it    authorizes    the 


HEW  Secretary  to  subpena  necessary 
witnesses  to  water  pollution  control  hear- 
ings. 

Concurrently  with  steady  progress  to- 
ward uniform  and  effective  control  over 
water  pollution.  Congress  has  provided 
increasingly  generous  Federal  aid  for  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties. The  present  bill  will  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  up  to  $150  million  a  year 
for  1966  and  1967. 

Also  in  this  bill  Congress  recognizes 
the  advantages  of  large  treatment  plants 
by  encouraging  small  communities  to 
imdertake  joint  projects,  and  raising  the 
cost  ceilings  to  $1.2  million  for  single  and 
$4.8  million  for  joint  installations.  It 
also  recognizes  a  special  problem  by  au- 
thorizing research  into  the  control  of 
raw  sewage  overflows  from  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
clean  water  for  Americans,  I  urge  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  for  this  bill 
and  to  support  the  adoption  in  the  con- 
ference committee  of  the  Federal  water 
quality  standards  provision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  section  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  hereinbefore  redesig- 
nated as  section  12  is  amended  by  adding  at 


Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  STratton:  Page 
28,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  Section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  that  section  is 
redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  in- 
serting a  comma,  and  adding  the  following: 
'and  such  lateral  and  other  connecting  sewer 
lines  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  are 
necessary  to  a  particular  project.'  "  And  on 
line  22,  strike  out  "8"  and  insert  "9". 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  program.  I  have  supported 
it  in  the  past,  back  irKl961  when  we  did 
not  have  quite  as  unanimous  support  for 
it  as*  we  have  today;  and  I  support  it 
today.  It  is  a  program  that  is  vitally 
needed.  But  I  would  like  to  underline — 
and  that  is  the  purpose  primarily  of  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  here — the  pe- 
culiar problem  that  is  being  faced  in  the 
smaller  communities,  in  the  suburban 
areas,  in  the  resort  areas  where  all  the 
recent  growth  has  been  taking  place.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  problem  has  been 
fully  recognized  in  drafting  this 
legislation. 


And  like  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  ClevelanbI,  I,  too,  have 
an  amendment  which  I  think  is  ad- 
dressed to  that  need. 

I  never  quite  realized  just  how  much 
of  a  problem  sewer  lines  pose  for  the 
rural  and  suburban  areas  of  the  country, 
until  2  years  ago  when  we  had  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program  in  dperation, 
with  the  Federal  Government  coming  up 
with  50  percent  help  on  local  projects, 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  needed 
water  and  sewer  lines  to  provide  for  new 
divisions  and  subdivisions  and  new  re- 
sort cottages.  I  realized  then  what  a 
tremendous  lack  there  was  and  what  a 
tremendous  need  there  was  in  our  up- 
state, rural  areas. 

There  are  many  communities  I  found, 
Mr.  Chairman,  where  a  sewer  treatment 
plant  exists  bu^  where  effective  sewage 
disposal  is  not  being  done  because  of  the 
fact  that  many  new  areas  are  still  not 
connected  with  the  treatment  plant  and 
they  need  these  new  lines  for  the  pro- 
gram to  be  effective. 

My  amendment  is  simply  an  amend- 
ment to  the  definition  section  of  the  act 
which  defines  the  term  "treatment 
works."  In  the  present  legislation  treat- 
ment works  are  defined  to  include  not 
only  the  actual  sewage  plant  itself  but 
also  the  necessai-y  intercepting  sewers, 
the  outfall  sewers,  the  pumping  and 
other  equipment  and  "extensions,  im- 
provements, remodeling  and  additions 
and  alterations." 

Maybe  this  wording  would  already  take 
in»those  additional  lines  that  you  need 
to  go  out  beyond  the  major  interceptor 
sewers.  But  to  be  absolutely  certain  I 
think  we  ought  to  add  this  amendment, 
which  would  simply  say  that  a  sewer 
treatment  work  does  include  whatever 
necessary  network  of  additional  sewer 
lines  the  Secretai-y  determines  are  essen- 
tial to  any  particular  project. 

The  cost  of  building  these  lines  is 
sometimes  as  great  i  as  and  sometimes 
even  greater  than  tlie  cost  of  building 
the  plant  itself.  Many  small  communi- 
ties that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
are  faced,  in  New  York  State,  with  a 
mandate  from  the  State  to  build  their 
plant  and  the  lines.  And  yet  they  find 
that  the  cost  of  these  projects  actually 
exceeds  the  assessed  valuation  of  their 
own  property.  They  cannot  take  full 
advantage  of  tliisjjrogram  without  help 
with  sewer  lines,  too.  I  think  the  help 
should  be  pi-ovided  if  this  bill  is  to  do 
an  effecti\e  job. 

This  amendment  would  make  the  pro- 
gram more  effective.  While  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  our  larger  cites,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], pointed  out  awhile  ago,  they 
are,  after  all,  a  little  bit  better  equipped 
to  finance  these  works  than  are  the 
smaller  communities.  My  amendment 
would  make  the  water  pollution  program 
a  more  meaningful  one  and  one  that 
could  be  more  generally  helpful.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  amendment 
proposes  to  do,  of  course,  although  in  a 
limited  way,  is  to  extend  the  definition 
of  "a  sewage  treatment  facility  plant." 
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Tlie  need  for  interceptor  connectors  to 
Unes,  of  course,  is  an  important  one.  We 
do  not  have  the  money  authorized  in  this 
le-islation  and  in  this  program  to  nearly 
begin  to  undertake  a  program  of  that 
scope  For  instance,  in  the  treatment 
Dlant  program  alone  we  have  a  backlog 
of  $1  8  billion  for  almost  6,000  communi- 
ties which  do  not  even  have  a  treatment 
plant,  let  alone  the  connector*  sewers. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  in  sympathy,  and 
I  mean  genuine  sympathy,  with  the  gen- 
tleman's problem  and  the  proposal  which 
he  advocates.  . 

We  do  have  legislation  to  give  broader 
assistance  to  municipalities  in  several 
forms  of  public  works,  not  only  the  treat- 
ment plants,  interceptor  sewers  connect- 
ing sewers,  substations,  and  so  forth,  Dut 
also  water  supply  systems. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
STRATTON]  has  been  a  most  consistent 
and  effective  supporter  of  legislation  cer- 
tainly of  this  type  and  he  has  given  us 
some  valuable  and  badly  needed  .assist- 
ance and  support  in  connection  with  the 
pending  bill.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
we  can  work  together  on  additional  legis- 
lation directed  toward  the  problem  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  de- 
scribed. ^,    . 

Mr.      STRATTON.    Mr.      Chairman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  STRATTON.  The  current  legis- 
lation provides  in  section  13(c)  that,  as  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  "treatment 
works"  means— includes  any  extension, 
improvement,  remodeling,  additions,  and 
alterations  thereof. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  could  make  it 
clear  that  this  language  would  seem,  for 
example,  to  authorize  this  type  of  pro- 
gram—if you  have  an  existing  sewer 
treatment  plant  and  some  outlying 
sewers,  an  extension  of  that  sew'er  sys- 
tem could  be  authorized  under  the  cur- 
rent law;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  BLATNIK.  No;  not  the  lateral 
connections  of  the  sewers  The  deter- 
mination under  this  definition  has  been 
made  administratively  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  it  has  been  quite  clear, 
and  consistently  followed,  that  it  applies 
primarily  and  directly  to  the  treatment 
facilities  themselves,  with  some  appur- 
tenances or  related  mechanisms. 

Mr    STRATTON.    If  the  -  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  obviously  we  do  not 
mean  the  laterals  into  the  houses.    But 
unless  you  can  put  the  sewerhnes  out 
into  the  communities,  the  new  ones  that 
are  perhaps  now  being  served  by  septic 
tanks,  the  sewer  treatment  plant  itself 
is  not  effective.    Perhaps  this  could  be 
done  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  we  need  to  spell  it 
out  somewhere  either  in  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  or  in  the  legislative 
histoi-y  on  this  bill  so  that  provision  can 
be  made  for  these  newer  areas. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man "from  Florida. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  his 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr  STRATTON]  stated  the  most  effective 
and  the  clearest  reasons  for  opposing 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  The  cost 
of  this  would  probably  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  entire  treatment  works 
program  which  exists  today.  No  rea- 
sonable consideration  has  been  given  to 
this  substantial  increase  in  program  or 

otherwise.  ^,  „, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move'  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

,'' Mr^'chairman,  we  come  this  afternoon 
to  the  close  of  a  debate  which  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  distinct  compliment  to  tms 
House.    This  bill  has  received  the  unan- 
imous support  on  both  sides  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  reflects  with  gi-eat 
credit  upon  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  its  distinguished  chairman. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  that   reflects   with   great 
credit  upon  the  distinguished  gentlenian 
from    Minnesota,    John    Blatnix,    the 
father  and  the  foremost  exponent  of 

clean  water  in  America.  „„„,;„<, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  pleased,  coming 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  these  needed  amendments  to  this 
program  and  to  noj^ith  Pnde  the 
splendid  spirit  of  biparysanuriity^hat 
made  the  amendments/o>he  origina 

4  bill  possible.        ^^^-""^^  .  .„ 

Mr.    Chairmasr^'e   have    shown  by 
amendment  afid  by  the  remarks  here 
during  the  debate  this  afternoon  that 
there  seems  to  be  agreement  that  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  attack  upon 
water  pollution  must  proceed  coopera- 
tively, with  State  and  local  governments 
and  with  the  vast  American  industry  as 
well  as  in  cooperation  with  everyiagency 
throughout  the  land  interestef'  in  w-m- 
ning  ultimately  the  fight  for  clear  water. 
This  bill  is  void  of   any  accusatory 
tone  and  is.  indeed,  a  constructive   in- 
telligent  approach  which  has   already 
brought  a  response  from  State  govern- 
ments.  Now  at  the  moment  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill  I  am  prcud  to  announce 
to  the  House  that  there  is  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  about  to  be  reconvened  a 
five-State  regional  conference  of  State 
Governors  to  join  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  streamlining  America  s  pro- 
gram for  clean  water.    I  am  proud  to 
participate  in  this  debate  and  to  support 

this  bill.  ,  .  „ 

Mr  DORN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr   Chau-man,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  admiration  and  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairmatv  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr    Blat- 
NiKl.    I  commend  Mr.  Blatnik  for  the 
magnificent  job  he  has  done  in  getting 
the  committee  finally  to .  agree  unani- 
mously on  one  of  the  most  important  axid 
controversial  pieces  of  legislation  to  come 
before  the  Congress  in  a  number  of  yeais. 
I  commend  our  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fal- 


lon! ,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Thompson],   and   the   gentleman   from 
Texas   [Mr.  Wright!   who  played  very 
important  roles  in  getting  every  member 
of  the  committee  to  unite  on  this  legis- 
lation.   I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Ala-    - 
bama  [Mr.  Jones!  could  be  here  during 
this  debate.    Mr.  Jones  worked  long  ^d 
hard  and  deserves  much  credit  for  final 
committee  approval  of  the  bill     I  wish  , 
for  him  a  complete  recovery  and  that  ne 
will  soon  be  here  where  he  is  needed.    . 

This  bill  in  its  present  form  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  The  distingmshed 
subcommittee  chairman.  Mr.  Blatnek, 
deserves  the  unanimous  support  of  tne 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  bill.  I 
believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  today  wiU 
be  a  significant  milestone  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  great  body.  I  urge 
and  believe  this  bill  will  pass  unam- 

mously.  XT-  i     4. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  get- 
ting the  various  members  of  this  commit- 
tee together  on  this  bill  has  been  a  monu- 
mental accomplishment.  By  the  persist- 
ent efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Mm- 
nesota  and  the  efforts  of  many  others,  we 
have  agreed  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  help  purify  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
of  this  country. 

Unanimity  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  splendid  leadership  of 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer!.    The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha],  was  most  dili- 
gent, dedicated,  and  cooperative  in  help- 
ing to  eliminate  features  of  the  original 
legislation  objected  to  by  industry,  the 
States,  and  municipalities.    Also.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Halleck,  and 
the  entire  minority  membership  of  the 
committee.  \ 

When  this  bill  becomes  law  we'wiU, 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  States,  the 
local   communities,  and  the  industries 
involved.  .  ,     , 

Some    days    ago    the    distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  brought  forth  a 
piece  of  controversal  legislation— it  was 
controversial  at  one  time— before  this 
body  and  received  a  vote  of  402  to  0.    i 
hope  the  House  will  do  the  same  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  as  a  tribute  to  the 
magnificent  achievement  of  the  leaders 
of  this  committee  who  got  all  elements 
and  factions  together.    It  was  no  easy 
task  to  get  the  States,  the  local  commum- 
ties  and  industry,  as  well  a^.  the  federal 
Government,  logether  on  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  today  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  will  receive  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  am.end- 
ment  to  the  Senate  bill. 
The  substitute  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr  Albert 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr  Smith  of 
Iowa  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  4) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  establish  the 
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Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment works,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  ■ 
in  preventing,  controlling,  and  abating 
pollution  of  interstate  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 339,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  396,  nays  0,  not  voting  37,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  82] 
YEAS — 396 


Abbitt 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dow 

Abernethy 

Burton.  Utaii 

Dowdy 

Adair 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Downing 

Adams 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dulskl 

Addabbo 

CabeU 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Albert 

Cahlll 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Anderson,  111. 

Callan 

Dwyer 

Anderson, 

Callaway 

Dyal 

Tenn. 

Cameron 

Edmondson 

Andrews. 

Carey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

George  W. 

Carter 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Andrews, 

Casey 

Ellsworth 

Glenn 

Cederberg 

Erlenborn 

Andrews, 

Celler 

Evans,  Colo. 

N.  Dak. 

Chamberlain 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Annunzio 

Chelf 

Fallon 

AreBds 

Clancy 

Farbsteln 

Ashmore 

Clark 

Farnvira 

Aspinall 

Clausen, 

PasceU 

Ayres 

DonH. 

Felghan 

BfUdwln 

ClawEon,  Del 

Findley 

Bar.dstra 

Cleveland 

Flnjo 

Baring 

Clever ger 

FUher 

Barrett 

Cobelan 

Flood 

Bates 

Collier 

Flynt 

Battin 

Colmer 

Fogarty 

Beckwortli 

Conable 

Foley 

Belcher 

Conte 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Bell 

Cortett 

Ford. 

Bennett 

Craley 

William  D. 

Berry 

Cramer 

Fountain 

Betts 

Cunningham 

Eraser 

Bingham 

Curtin 

Frelinghuysen 

Blatnik 

Curtis 

Frledel 

Boggs 

Daddario 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Boland 

Dague 

Fu.ton,  Tenn. 

Boiling 

Daniels 

Fuqua 

Bolton 

Davis,  Ga. 

Gallagher 

Bonner 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gathlngs 

Bow 

Dawjon 

Gettys 

Brademas 

de  la  Garza 

GJbert 

Bray 

Delaney 

Gllllgan 

Brock 

Dent 

Gonzalez 

Brooks 

Denton 

Good  ell 

Broomfleld 

Derwinskl 

Grabowskl 

Brown.  Ohio 

Devlne 

Gray 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Dickinson 

Green,  Pa. 

Eroyhill.  Va. 

Dlggs 

Grelgg 

Buchanan 

Dole 

Gnder 

Burke 

Donohue 

Grlffln 

Burleson 

Dorn 

"\Griflltha 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Ourney 

Hagan,  G«. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

H:i:ey 

Hall 

HT.lleck 

EbimUton 

Hanley 

Hansen, Idaho 

Ha-isen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Bars  ha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Has 

Hsbert 

Hjchler 

HelEtoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

H  cks 

Hoi. field 

Horton 

Ho?mer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hurgate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

JoelEon 

John  son. 'Calif. 

Johrson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Cnllf. 

King,  N.T. 

King.  Utab 

Klrwan 

K^.uczyrskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kurkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Largen 

Latta 

Lcggett 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

M-Fall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

Macdorald 

MacGregor 

Machen 


Ifackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahou 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

MlnLsh 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mo  her 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  El. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

OKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  M'nn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redim 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

R'vers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

NAYS — 0 


Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebufih 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Io7.a 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stali-aum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

miman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whnlley 

White,  Tex. 

Wh'tener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 37 


Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corman 

Culver 

DingoU 

Everett 

Farnsley 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 


Green,  Oreg. 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Mathias 

May 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Nix 

O'Brien 


Resnick 

St.  Orge 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Slsk 

Toll 

Tupper 

Van  Deerlin 

Waggonner 

White,  Idaho 

Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  annovmced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 


Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  DIngell  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Slslr  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened.       » 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, to  provide  grants  for  research 
and  development,  to  increase  grants  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works, 
to  require  establishment  of  water  quality 
criteria,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabic. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON   RULES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE   EDWARD  R.   MURROW 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^ 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Nation  and  the  world  lost 
one  of  its  most  beloved  and  well-known 
voices  in  a  man  who  was  the  epitome  of 
modern  mass  communication.  The  voice 
of  Edward  R?  Murrow  in  the  dark  days 
of  World  War  H  was  as  familiar  to 
Americans  as  those  of  our  own  families. 
Later,  following  the  cessation  of  this 
worldwide  struggle  for  peace,  the  face  of 
Edward  R.  Murrow  became  familiar  to 
all  of  us. 

His  death  yesterday  leaves  a  void  that 
may  never  be  filled,  for  iie  personally 
created  a  new  dimension  in  journalism 
and  perfected  his  craft  as  no  other  had 
done  before.  His  death  was  a  personal 
loss  that  will  be  felt  the  world  over, 
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but  the  depth  of  sadness  will  be  even 
deeper  in  North  Carolina— his  birth- 
place. Edward  R.  Murrow  was  bom 
12  miles  south  of  my  home  in  Greens- 
boro, N.C.  Prom  his  place  of  birth  on 
Polecat  Creek  in  Guilford  County.  Mr. 
Murrow  rose  to  become  familiar  to  all 
who  seek  the  truth. 

We  share  the  grief  of  his  family  and 
relatives,  many  of  whom  still  reside  in 
Guilford  County— my  home  county— and 
I  am  certain  that  every  Member  of  this 
89th  Congress  joins  me  in  expressing  to 
them  our  great  sense  of  loss.  Our  de- 
spair, however,  is  salved  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  contributed  so  much  to  one  of 
the  principles  inherent  in  the  formation 
of  this  Government.  It  is  such  people 
as  Edward  R.  Murrow  that  give  meaning 
to  "freedom  of  speech."  It  can  truly 
be  said  of  him,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  _    .. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker 
my  life  was  enriched  by  the  warm  an(. 
strengthening  friendship  of  Edward  R. 
Murrow.  and  when  the  tape  on  yesterday 
can-ied  the  sad  tidings  of  his  passing  the 
world  in  which  I  live  seemed  narrowed 
and  blackened. 

In  war  and  in  peace,  in  places  of 
quietude  and  in  places  of  unrest  in  a 
changing  world,  Ed  Murrow's  was  the 
voice  of  America  in  a  very  real  and 
vibrant  measure.  His  listeners  found  in 
his  words  the  mirror  of  their  unspoken 
thoughts.  He  personified  the  qualities  of 
human  understanding,  humility,  and 
courage,  faith  and  vision  in  their  finest 
American  expression. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  gentle 
sweetness  of  Ed  Murrow  and  always  m 
the  vision  of  my  memory  will  be  his 
smile.  That  smile  I  saw  last  on  the  eve 
of  his  hospitalization.  He  knew  the  op- 
eration that  was  ahead,  and  the  full 
sweep  of  the  hazard,  but  the  smile  on  his 
face  affirmed  that  the  spirit  of  Ed  Mur- 
row was  uncomplaining,  unquestioning, 
and  unafraid.  Meeting  head  on  and 
fearlessly  the  what  had  to  be  was  his 
practice  and  his  philosophy. 

Ed  Murrow  loved  his  country  with  a 
passion  of  pure  patriotism  and  he  served 
the  counti-y  of  his  love  with  rare  devo- 
tion and  high  dedication;  I  would  say  in 
a  spirit  of  genuine  self-abnegation.    He 
often  said  that  never  had  he  known  such 
happiness  and  soul-satisfaction  as  had 
been  his  when  serving  his  country  as  the 
directing  head  of  USLA.    Yet,  although 
he  never  mentioned  it,  his  friends  knew 
that  the  salary  of  his  Federal  post,  one 
of  highest  distinction  and  of  massive  in- 
fluence on  the  thinking  of  the  worid,  was 
not  a  tenth  of  his  income  in  private  life, 
an  income  he  willing  had  abandoned  to 
accept  the  call  of  President  Kennedy  to 
join  him  in  the  never-ending  fight  to 
gain  the  heights  for  humankind. 

To  the  fine  and  noble  woman  who  was 
his  inspiration  and  his  companion,  and 


the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  to 
his    former    associates    in   USIA,   who 
grieve  his  passing  and  long  will  miss  his 
presence,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 
Mr.  IRWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  he  always 
reacted.    In  an  age  of  the  institutional 
response,  the  corporate  image  and  the 
faceless  judgments  of  an  anonymous  edi- 
torial board,  Ed  Murrow  stood  out  as  an 
individual    making    judgments,    taking 
risks  and  letting  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.    Whether  it  was  the  bombing  of 
London,  the  excesses  of  Joe  McCarthy 
or  the  pUght  of  migrant  workers,  Ed 
Murrow  alv/ays  reacted. 

His  response  was  not  for  CBS,  with 
whom  he  spent  some  of  his  most  brilUant 
days  in  radio  journalism,  or  for  a  pro- 
duction crew,  but  for  one  human  being, 
alive  and  deeply  sensitive  to  the  world 
around  him.  ,.  .j     i 

To  Edward  R.  Murrow,  an  individual 
voice  in  an  institutional  era,  "Good 
night  and  good  luck." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Edward  R.  Murrow  is  a  source 
of  great  sorrow.  As  one  of  the  promi- 
nent figiires  of  the  last  world  war,  he  was 
as  battle-hardened  as  any  soldier.  He 
rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession  and  set 
new  standards  of  courage  and  integrity 
in  reporting.  His  work  will  always  be  a 
model  of  professional  excellence.  Like 
all  men  and  women  who  excel  in  any 
endeavor,  his  infiuence  extended  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  his  own  field.  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow's  work  was  felt  through- 
out the  world. 

His  was  the  voice  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain  and  in  reportmg  it,  Ed  Murrow 
became  a  world  figurelin  his  own  right. 
He  gave  to  America  a>nving  sense  of  the 
heroism  of  the  British  and  it  was  entire- 
ly fitting  that  the  British,  shortly  before 
his  death,  conferred  knighthood  upon 
him  to  express  the  honor  in  which  he  is 

held. 

He  sei-ved  his  profession  and  his  coun- 
try with  brilliance.  It  is  fitting  that  he 
be  honored  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  will  be  much  missed  and  long 
remembered.  Our  sympathy  goes  to  his 
wife  and  family.  With  countless  others, 
we  share  their  sorrow. 


never  see  another  Ed  Murrow  in  our  life- 
time, I  am  sure,  because  like  his  close 
personal  friend,  Winston  ChurchiU, 
there  is  only  one  in  a  generation. 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  R.  MURROW 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  news  reporters  of  all  time,  a  man 
with  a  golden  and  courageous  voice  that 
called  all  America  to  arms  in  his  famous 
broadcasts  "London  Calling." 

I  have  known  Ed  Murrow  for  years. 
He  was  a  personal  friend.  Along  with 
every  other  newspaperman  I  considered 
him  one  of  the  truly  great  reporters  of 
our  generation.  This  country  and  the 
world  have  lost  a  great  American  in  the 
death  of  Edward  R.  Murrow.    We  shaU 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  R.  MURROW 
*  Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  New  York? 
There  was  no  o"bjection. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from.  North  Carolina 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  expressing  my  deepest  sympathy, 
and  that,  I  believe,  o/  the  entire  House,< 
and  of  the  89th  Congress,  to  the  family 
of  Ed  Murrow. 

I-  am  sure  his  wife,  Janet,  and  his 
son,  Casey — of  whom  he  was  so  proud — 
know  how  much  he  was  respected  and 
admired  both  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
press  and  by  those  in  public  life  who 
had  the  warm  privilege  of  working  with 

him.  ,  ^,       , , 

Ed  Murrow  was  a  reporter  of  the  oia 
school  and  a  performer  of  the  new.  as 
Scotty  Reston  of  the  New  York  Tunes 
has  so  well  stated. 

He  was  perceptive  in  his  search  for  the 
facts.  He  was  incisive  and  articulate 
in  their  presentation,  whether  it  was  the 
Battle  of  Britain  or  the  McCarthy  hear- 
ings. In  the  latter  instance,  h^  was  to 
show  a  moral  courage  that  was  to  do 
much  to  put  an  end  to  the  repugnant 
McCarthy  era. 

He  was  a  warm  and  compassionate 
human  being.  His  was  a  voice  of  con- 
science and  leadership  that  rang  out  not 
only  throughout  the  United  States  but 
throughout  most  of  the  free  world. 

Ed  Murrow  was  a  great  American,  a 
distinguished  reporter,  and  a  leader  who 
wUl  be  long  and  deeply  missed.  We  will 
not  see  his  like  again. 

I  wish  to  extend  again  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  this  House  to  Janet  and 
Casey,  and  to  all  Ed  Murrow's  wonder- 
ful family.  „   . 

Mr  Speaker,  I  woiUd  like  to  caU  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  the  edi- 
torials in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  New  York 
Times: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  28, 
1965) 
THIS    Was    Murhow 
A   man   who   could    be   at   home    with    a 
kine— and   with    a   cockney— who   could    go 
from    Prime    Minister    Winston    Churchill  s 
office  at  10  Downing  Street  to  lie  down  in  a 
gutter,  the  better  to  record  and  then  trans- 
mit   to   his   American   audience   the  sound, 
.  and  even  a  sense  of  the  smell  and  the  taste, 
of  the  London  blitz;   such  a  man  had  the 
breadth  of  life  itself,  a  talent  for  grasping 
it  and  for  passing  it  on  to  others;   such  a 
man  was  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  pioneering  field; 
restless,  relentless,  and  perceptive  In  his 
search  of  facts  and  meanings;  compassionate 
toward  his  fellow  man,  especially  those  whose 
suffering  he  chronicled;  fearless  in  time  of 
war  and  no  less  courageous  In  exposing  those 
who  would  disturb  the  peace,  at  home  and 
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abroad.  The  "small  world"  of  Ed  Murrow 
has  become  smaller  for  his  having  signed 
off.     He  made  it  larger  while  he  lived. 


ment  of  communication  within  and  between     the  Battle  of  Britain. 

the  continents.  ^— ^^^"^-^^^ 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28.  19651 
Edward  R.  Mttrrow 
His  voice  was  as  well  known  to  a  whole 
generation  of  Americans  as  that  of  any  other 
living  man.  His  face  on  television  was  as 
familiar  as  that  of  a  member  of  the  family. 
His  manner  on  the  air  and  on  TV  was  Imi- 
tated by  numberless  others  lets  accom- 
plished. His  cigarette  was  a  sort  of  Uade- 
mark  without  which  he  would  have  seemed 
strange.  ^      ^  , 

These  matters  of  appearance  and  style 
were  by  no  means  all  of  Ed  Murrow.  the 
great  and  gifted  radio  and  television  com- 
mentator who  died  yesterday.  They  helped 
to  make  more  successful  the  career  of  a 
man  whose  success  rested  primarily  upon  his 
great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  his 
Indefatigable  energy.  He  worked  tirelessly 
at  his  trade,  mastering  background  on  world 
affairs  and  searching  out  the  facts  on  per- 
sonalities m  the  news  until  his  listeners  saw 
the  events  of  his  time  through  the  prism  of 
a  fine  mind,  sharpened  to  detect  the  signifi- 
cance and  Importance  of  events.  As  a  broad- 
caster and  as  a  broadcasting  executive  he 
worried  about  his  profession  and  the  Indus- 
try. His  conscience  was  as  unfailingly  pres- 
sent  at  his  performinces  as  his  cigarette. 

It  Is  very  sad  that  illness  cut  short  his 
new  career  at  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
where  he  struggled  to  Improve  the  orga- 
nization of  the  agency  and  tried  to  lift  the 
quality  of  Its  disseminations.  He  will  be 
recalled  as  long  as  the  world,  remembers  the 
great  events  he  reported  throughout  his 
career.  He  will  be  remembered  for  his  skill, 
bis  carefulness,  his  humanity,  and  his  con- 
science.   

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28,  1965] 

Washington  :  FARrwixL  to  Brotheb  Ed 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  April  27. — Edward  R.  Murrow 
lived  long  enough  before  he  died  this  week  to 
achieve  the  two  great  objectives  of  a  reporter: 
He  endured,  survived,  and  reported  the  great 
story  of  his  generation,  and  in  the  process  he 
won  the  respect,  admiration,  and  affection  of 
his  profession. 

The  Second  World  War  produced  a  great 
cast  of  characters,  most  of  whom  have  been 
properly  celebrated.  Roosevelt.  Churchill, 
and  Stalin  are  gone.  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  now 
living  in  the  shadow  of  continental  China, 
which  he  once  commanded,  and  only  De 
Gaulle  of  Prance  retains  power  among  that 
remarkable  generation  of  political  leaders 
formed  In  the  struggle  of  the  two  World 
Wars. 

The  great  generals  of  that  time,  too,  like 
MacArthur  and  Rommel,  have  died  or,  like 
rirenhower  and  Montgomery,  have  retired: 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  was  In  that  war 
a  vast  company  of  important  but  minor  char- 
acters who  played  critical  roles. 

THE  IKONT  OP  HISTORT 

History  would  not  have  teen  the  same 
without  them.  They  were  the  unknown 
scientists,  like  Merle  Tuve.  who  Invented  the 
proximity  fuse  and  helped  win  the  air  war, 
and  Chiefs  of  Staff  like  Bedell  Smith,  and 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  like  Chip  Bohlen 
and  Peter  Lox'.ey  of  Britain,  and  on  the  side, 
the  BoEwells  of  the  story,  like  Ed  Murrow  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

It  was  odd  of  Ed  to  die  this  week  at  57 — 
usually  his  timing  was  much  better.  He  was 
bom  at  the  right  tiihe  In  North  Carolina — 
therefore  he  was  around  to  understand  the 
agony  of  the  American  South.  He  went  west 
to  the  State  of  Washington  as  a  student  and 
therefore  understood  the  American  empire 
beyond  the  Rockies;  and  he  came  east  and 


A  remarkable  crotip 
He  was  part  of  a  remarkable  company  of 
reporters  from  the  West:  Eric  Sevareld,  Ed 
Morgan,  Bill  Oostello  whom  Murrow  recruited 
at  CBS.  Hcdiey  Donovan  and  Phi.  Potter  out 
of  Minnesota.  Elmer  Davis.  Ernie  Pyle.  Tom 
Sto'.ces.  BUI  Shlrer.  Raymond  Clapper.  Wallaca 
Carroll.  Webb  Miller.  Quentln  Reynolds. 
Wally  Deuel,  the  Mowrers,  and  many  others, 
including  his  dearest  friend.  Raymond  Gram 
Swirg.  who  played  such  an  Important  part 
m  telling  the  story  of  the  Old  World's  agony 
to  America.  

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28,  10651 
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No  one  who  heard  Edward  R.  Murrow  re- 
port on  the  Battle  of  Britain  while  it  was  in 
progress  will  ever  forget  him.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  his  calm  baritone 
brought  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  the  lea- 
guered  capital  Into  millions  of  American 
homes,  but  the  merxfbry  of  his  superb  report- 
ing still  lives. 

Many  years  later  Mr.  Murrow  rose  to  an- 
other great  opportunity,  a  test  of  moral 
courage  rather  than  of  physical  bravery. 
By  his  devastating  presentation  of  the  facts 
he  did  as  much  to  end  the  era  of  McCarthy- 
ism  as  any  man  could  do. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  was  a  reporter  of  great 
courage,  talent,  and  Integrity.  He  wlU  be 
mourned  by  multitudes  who  never  knew  him 
personally  but  who  felt  his  Impact  on  their 
lives. 

THIS  13  LONDOPf 

But  Murrow  was  the  one  who  was  In  Lon- 
don at  that  remarkable  period  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain,  when  all  the  violence  and 
sensitivities  of  human  life  converged,  and 
being  sensitive  and  courageous  himself,  he 
gave  the  facts  and  conveyed  the  feeling  and 
spirit  of  that  time  like  nobody  else. 

It  Is  really  surprising  that  he  lived  to  tie 
57.  He  was  on  the  rooftops  during  the 
bombings  of  London,  and  In  the  bombers 
over  the  Ruhr,  and  on  the  convoys  across 
the  Atlantlcf  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  battle.  Janet  Murrow,  his  lovely  and 
falthfiU  wife,  and  Casey,  his  son,  never  real- 
ly knew  where  he  was  most  of  the  time,  but 
somehow  he  survived. 

In  the  process,  he  became  a  symbol  to  his 
colleagues  and  a  prominent  public  figure 
in  his  CDuntry.  and  there  was  scmethlng  else 
about  him  that  Increased  his  influence.  He 
had  style.  He  was  handsome.  He  dressed 
with  that  calculated  conservative  casualness 
that  marked  John  Kennedy.  He  was  not  a 
good  writer,  but  he  talked  in  symbols,  and 
be  did  EO  with  a  voice  of  doom. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  British,  who 
know  something  about  the  glory  and  tragedy 
of  life,  knighted  him  when  they  knew  he 
was  dying  of  cancer  at  the  end.  Their  main 
hope  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  German 
bombardment  of  London  was  that  the  New 
World  wou'.d  somehow  imderstand  and  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Old.  and  if  anybody 
made  the  New  World  understand,  it  was 
Murrow. 

THE  RAT  RACE 

'He  hated  the  commercial  rat  race  of  the 
television  networks,  and  fought  their  em- 
phasis on  what  he  regarded  as  the  frivolities 
rather  than  the  great  issues  of  life,  and 
*talked  constantly  of  escaping  back  Into  the 
small  college  atmosphere  from  which  he 
came.  He  nevor  made  It  and  probably 
wouldn't  have  liked  It  If  he  had. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  admired  him 
most.  He  was  a  reporter  of  the  old  school 
and  a  performer  of  the  new.  In  radio  and 
television,  only  the  memory  of  other  people 
remains,  and  the  memory  of  Ed  Murrow  will 


INVASION  OF  PRIVACY:  A  REQUEST 
THAT    ALL    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 
ADOPT  REGULATICNS  PROHIBIT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  atk 
uncinimous  consent  to  ad  "ress  the  Houce 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  le- 
marks.  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
riglit  to  privacy  is  under  great  assault 
in  the  United   States.     Americans  are 
being  subjected  to  lie  detector  tests,  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping,  ma.'l  checks,  peep- 
holes in  work  areas  and  restrooms,  trash 
snooping  and  other  equally  alarming  in- 
trusions.      The     Federal     Government 
should  be  leading  the  fight  to  protect  the 
right  to  privacy  guaranteed  under  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
but  I  regret  to  say  it  is  not.     Certain 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
among  the  chief  offenders. 

For  several  months,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  has 
been  investigating  a  number  of  aspects 
of  invasion  of  privacy  involving  Federal 
agencies.  One  of  these  has  been  the  use 
of  psychological  questionnaires  and  per- 
sonality tests  on  Federal  employees  and 
job  applicants.  These  tests  supposedly 
seek  out  the  mentally  disturbed.  But 
they  invade  the  most  int'mate  recesses 
of  the  human  m'nd  in  doing  so.  Federal 
workers  are  asked  extremely  intrusive 
questions  about  their  sex  lives,  their  fam- 
ines, their  religious  views,  their  child- 
hood and  practically  everything  else  that 
people  have  a  right  to  keep  private. 
After  taking  hours  of  these  exam'na- 
tions,  a  person  is  left  standing  psycholog- 
ically naked.  They  are  not  only  having 
their  minds  violated  but  also  their  con- 
stitutional rights  in  my  opinion. 

On  March  29, 1  advised  the  House  t'lat 
the  State  Department  had  agreed  to  dis- 
continue psychological  testing.  Todny. 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  after  consulting  tho 
committee,  has  issued  a  policy  statement 
prohibiting  the  use  of  psychological  tests 
in  that  agency.  The  Bank  should  bo 
congratulated  for  this  move.  It  is  my 
hope  that  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  now  follow  the  lead  of 
the  State  Department  and  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  Those  agencies  include  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Interior; Department,  and  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  order  ban- 
ning psychological  testing  which  was 
issued  by  the  Expwrt-Import  Bank : 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 

April   20,   19G5. 

Memorandum   to   Personnel   Officer 
Subject:  Applicant  and  employee  testing. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is 
to  establish  a  policy  prohibiting  the  use  of 
a  certain  type  of  test  on  employees  or  appli- 
cants for  employment  with  the  Export-Im-f 
port  Bank. 


2  It  Is  recognized  that  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  test  materials  under  the  general 
beading  of  psychological  testing  which  are 
useful  and  pejmlsslble,  such  as  aptitude  and 
vocabulary  tests. 

3  Apart  from  the  above,  there  has  been 
some  uce  mr.de  In  Government  of  psycholog- 
l—i-fersonality  tests  which  most  often  In- 
clude questions  of  an  extreme  personal  na- 
ture bearing  on  sex,  morality,  parental  re- 
lat  onships.  and  the  like. 

4  It  is  hereby  prescribed  that  tests  of  the 
nature  Indicated  in  paragraph  3  above  will 
not  be  used  in  any  examination  of  employees 
or  applicants  for  employment. 

John  R.  Crown, 
Administrative  Officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  House  investigators 
have  uncovered  another  psychological 
test  in  Government  files.  It  is  just  as  bad 
as  others  we  have  studied  and  has  no 
place  in  any  Government  personnel  of- 
fice. Here  are  a  number  of  true-false 
questions  contained  on  that  examina- 
tion: 

I  feel  very  guilty  about  my  sins. 

I  like  Westerns  on  television. 

I  am  contented  with  my  sex  life. 

I  loTC  my  mother. 

I  sometimes  think  that  I  failed  in  love. 

My  parents  would  not  be  proud  of  the  kind 
of  life  I  have  led. 

I  go  to  church  more  than  once  a  week. 

I  masturbated  when  I  was  an  adolescent. 

My  family  didn't  show  much  love  for  each 
other. 

Flirting  is  often  a  lot  of  fun. 

I  stole  things  once  In  awhile  when  I  was 

a  child. 

I  occasionally  enjoy  a  dirty  Joke. 

I  enjoy  gambling. 

I  am  seldom  constipated. 

I  feel  that  my  sexua*  instinct  Is  as  strong 
as  my  ambition. 

I  am  never  tempted  to  do  anything  wrong. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  sexual  experience. 

This  examination  continues  in  a  simi- 
lar vein  for  300  questions.  But  question 
No.  221  really  takes  the  cake : 

I  find  answering  these  questions  to  be  a 
rather  unpleasant  task. 

I  guess  if  you  answer  "True"  to  that 
one  it  makes  you  suspect.  One  must 
conclude  from  this  that  if  you  believe  in 
the  right  to  privacy  then  that  apparently 
counts  against  you.  This  type  of  thing 
buUds  nothing  but  mental  tapeworms. 

Now  I  ask  you,  would  you  like  to  answer 
such  questions  as  a  condition  of  your 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress?  Yet. 
Federal  employees  are  being  forced  to 
answer  such  questions  as  a  condition  of 
their  employment.  In  some  cases,  you 
cannot  get  a  job  with  a  Federal  agency 
unless  you  go  through  an  inquisition  with 
the  brain  watchers.  This  mental  wire- 
tapping should  be  ended  now— today. 


TELEVISION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TODAY 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  aimed  at  dealing 
with  an  important  aspect  of  television 
in  the  United  States  today  and,  more 


importantly,  perhaps,  w:th  the  future  of 
television  in  the  United  States.  The  biU 
seeks  to  deal  with  the  role  of  community 
antenna  television  systems  in  relation  to 
television  broadcasting. 

On  Friday  last.  AprU  23.  the  Federal. 
Communications  Commission  adopted  a 
course  of  action  which  makes  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  by  the  Congress 
urgently  necessary.  The  Commission 
announced  that  it  will  regulate  com- 
munity antenna  television  systems  by 
imposing  on  the  operations  of  such  sys- 
tems certain  requirements  with  regard 
to  carrying  programs  of  local  television 
stations  and  prohibiting,  for  a  period  of 
30  days,  the  duplication  of  programs  car- 
ried by  such  stations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  course  of  action 
adopted  by  the  Commission  is  a  source 
of  deep  disappointment  to  me.  I  have 
urged  the  Commission  repeatedly  over  a 
period  of  years.  and(particularly  in  re- 
cent months,  to  subm't  to  the  Congress 
legislative  recommendations  aimed  at 
deaUng  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with 
the  problems  presented  by  CATV  sys- 
tems. Instead  of  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner the  Commission  contends  that  it  has 
statutory  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
exercise  regulatory  controls  without  ad- 
ditional legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  seriously  question  the 
contention  of  the  Commission  that  it  has 
sufficient  statutory  authority  to  exercise 
adequate  control.  The  Commission 
bases  its  contention  on  general  language 
in  the  1934  act  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  broadcasting  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  is  the  Commission's  con- 
tention that  the  statutory  authority  over 
broadcasting  gives  it  power  to  regulate 
instrumentalities  like  community  an- 
tenna television  systems  on  the  ground 
that  their  operation  directly  affect 
broadcasting. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  Congress  fails  to  take 
action  clarifying  the  situation  it  would 
be  for  the  courts  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  Commission  has  the  regulatory  au- 
thority over  community  antenna  tele- 
vision systems  which  it  now  claims  to 
have    The  scope  of  that  authority,  how- 
ever  would  rema'n  in  doubt  unless  the 
courts   give   to   the   Commission   carte 
blanche  to  proceed  in  any  way  it  sees  fit. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  same  Com- 
mission, with  a  somewhat  different  mem- 
bership thought  differently  on  th's  point. 
In  1959   the  Commission  denied  that  it 
had  regulatory  authority  over  commu- 
nity antenna  systems.    Also,  durmg  the 
86th  Congress,  the  other  body  gave  ex- 
tensive consideration  to  legislat'on  giv- 
ing such  authority  to  the  Commission. 
By  a  vote  of  39  to  38  the  other  body  voted 
to  recommit  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce   of    that 
body  legislation  wh'ch  would  have  grant- 
ed to  the  Commission  regulatory  author- 
ity over  CATV  systems  because  the  grant 
of  authority  was  considered  too  broad. 

Now  in  spite  of  this  background,  the 
Commission  has  adopted  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  future  of  television 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  places  the 
Commission  in  the  wrong  posture  vis-a- 
vis the  Congress.   Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said, 


I  am  greatly  disappointed.  I  want  to 
stress,  however,  that  I  am  not  mad  at 
anybody. 

My  disappointment  is  all  the  greater 
because  the  present  course  of  action  of 
the  Commission  with  regard  to  CATV 
does  not  constitute  an  isolated  instance. 
There  have  been  similar  Instances  in  re- 
cent years  with  regard  to  other  aspects 
of  broadcasting  where  the  Commission 
acting  on  its  own  has  sought  to  extend 
its  regulatory  activities  without  a  suffi- 
cient mandate  and  guidance  from  the 
Congress  to  undertake  such  activities. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  members  of  the 
Commission  that  this  imfortimate  ap- 
proach has  not  been  limited  to  broadcast 
matters.  In  the  case  of  commimications 
satellites,  the  Commission  sought  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  course  of  action.  In  that 
case  Congress  acted  promptly  to  estab- 
lish public  policies  which  take  into  con- 
sideration the  broad  interests  of  the 
American  people  in  international  com- 
munications as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  various  industry  segments  here  at 
home. 

The  Commission  originally  was  bent 
on  a  course  of  action  which  would  have 
made  communications  satellites  an 
adjunct  to  existing  cable  and  radio  serv- 
ices. The  legislation  establishing  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  provided 
a  novel  and  greatly  different  approach 
from  the  one  pursued  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  situation 
appears  to  exist  with  regard  to  CATV. 
The  Commission  claims  the  statutory 
authority  to  regulate  CATV  operations  as 
an  adjunct  to  tele\'ision  broadcasting. 
In  approaching  the  pro'oit  m  in  this  man- 
ner the  Commission  has  failed  in  two 
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First,  the  approach  to  CATV  is  a  piece- 
meal approach  which  is  motivated  by 
bringing  about  what  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  considers  fau-  competition 
between  broadcasters  and  CATV. 

Secondly,  being  a  piecemeal  approach 
the  Commission  has  failed  to  ask  itself 
the  all  important  question:  What  should 
oiu-  national  policy  be  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  television  in  the  United  States? 
Such  a  policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  be 
established  only  by  the  Congress  and 
only  after  taking  into  consideration 
many,  many  factors  which  the  Commis- 
sion in  acting  on  CATV  has  f aUed  to  take 
into  consideration. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  contention  is  that  the 
Comn.ission  should  have  regulatory  au- 
thority with  regard  to  CATV  operations. 
Such  authority,  however,  should  be 
granted  to  the  Commission  by  the  Con- 
gress Such  authority  should  be  granted 
only  after  the  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
future  of  television  in  the  United  States 
and  has  been  able  to  provide  what  role 
CATV  operations  should  play  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  more  than  a  CATV 
bill  The  bill  seeks  to  establish  a  na-  » 
tional  television  policy  which  gives  frank 
recognition  to  some  of  the  realities  of 
television  today.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish as  the  goal  of  the  national  television 
pohcy  "to  give  to  the  people  of  the  Umted 
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states  access  to  the  greatest  practicable 
diversity  of  local,  network,  educational, 
and  other  television  programs." 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  way  to  make 
more  specific  the  all  too  general  "public 
Interest"  standard  which  presently  con- 
stitutes the  sole  yardstick  guiding  the 
Commission  in  regulating  television 
broadcasting.  This  standard  is  Insuffi- 
cient to  guide  the  Commission  with  re- 
gard to  the  complex  regulatory  questions 
relating  to  local,  network,  educational, 
and  other  television  programing. 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  to  regulate  community 
antenna  television  systems  without  re- 
gard to  whether  microwave  or  wires  are 
used  by  such  systems.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  this  clarification  of  the  pres- 
ent authority  of  the  Commission  is  ur- 
gently needed  If  the  broadcasting  and 
CATV  industries  are  to  escape  from  pro- 
longed uncertainty  which  would  result 
from  judicial  tests  of  the  Commission's 
authority  to  issue  the  community  an- 
tenna television  regulation  which  it  has 
proposed. 

The  bill  would  make  clear  that  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  regulate 
CATV  systems  but  not  to  license  them. 
It  would  also  make  clear  that  CATV  sys- 
tems should  not  be  deemed  to  be  com- 
mon carriers. 

The  bill  further  recognizes  that  State 
statute*  and  local  ordinances  may  affect 
the  accomplishment  of  the  national  tele- 
vision policy.  The  bill,  therefore,  would 
call  for  the  preemption  for  exclusive 
Federal  regulation  of  "those  aspects  of 
intrastate  and  local  television  commurii- 
cations  which  may  affect  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  national  television  policy." 

Most  importantly,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  no  CATV  rule^promulgated  by 
the  Commission  should  take  effect  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  90  calendar  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  promulgation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  give  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  the  Congress 
itself,  an  opportunity  to  review  such  rules 
before  they  become  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  this  pro- 
vision proposes  an  important  change  In 
the  traditional  relationship  by  the  regu- 
latory agencies  and  the  Congress.  It  Is 
my  considered  opinion  that  such  change 
is  urgently  called  for  on  a  selective  basis 
in  the  case  of  those  rules  which  involve 
the  exercise  of  broad  rulemaking  author- 
ity under  rather  general  statutory 
standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  calls  for  a 
procedure  whereby  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  with  regard  to  CATV 
may  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress  before 
they  become  effective.  This  procedure 
is  designed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  can- 
not function  in  a  vacuum.  If  broad  pol- 
icy rules  promulgated  by  the  Commission 
are  to  be  viable  they  must  have  substan- 
tial congressional  support.  A  4-to-3  or 
3-to-2  vote  by  the  Commissioners  does 
not  suffice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
a  provision  places  an  important  respon- 
sibility on  the  Congress.  Such  respon- 
sibility can  and  must  be  exercised  in 
selected  important  areas  if  the  Congress 


rather  than  the  Commission  is  to  be  the 
policymaking  body  in  these  United 
States,  and  the  futme  of  television  in 
the  United  States  is  important  enough 
for  the  Congress  to  be  concerned. 

There  is  no  use  complaining  that  the 
FCC  and  other  independent  regulatory 
agencies  frequently  steer  an  erratic 
com'se  in  discharging  their  regulatory 
responsibilities.  In  many  instances  the 
mandate  given  by  the  Congress  to  such 
agencies  simply  is  not  specific  enough  to 
give  them  the  needed  backing  for  their 
regulatory  efforts.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  proposed  procedure  will  set  a  pat- 
tern for  a  more  effective  relationship  be- 
tween regulatory  agencies  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  one  hand  and  regulators  and 
the  regulated  industries  on  the  other 
hand. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  provide  that 
any  interim  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  CATV  sys- 
tems which  was  adopted  without  follow- 
ing the  rulemaking  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  shall  be 
null  and  void.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prac- 
tice has  grown  in  several  regulatory 
agencies  and  particularly  in  the  FCC 
to  "freeze"  for  an  indeterminate  period 
of  time  or  to  impose  so-called  voluntary 
regulations  pending  completion  of  for- 
mal agency  rulemaking.  In  my  opinion, 
this  approach  violates  the  spirit,  if  not 
actually  the  provisions,  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  and  should  be 
specifically  prohibited. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Commission  to  secure  full  and  complete 
Information  on  CATV  operations  using 
subpenas  If  necessary  as  provided  else- 
where in  the  act.  This  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  have  effective  regu- 
lation of  CATV  in  the  public  interest. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  intro- 
ducing this  bill,  it  is  my  purpose  not  only 
to  propose  legislation  with  regard  to 
CATV  operations.  It  is  my  additional 
purpose  to  propose  a  national  television 
policy  and  a  procedural  pattern  of  legis- 
lation and  regulation  which  will  enable 
the  FCC  and  the  Congress  to  become 
more  effective  in  reaching  important 
policy  decisions  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  television  in  the  United  States. 

SUMMAHT    OF    PROVISIONS 

The  bill  would : 

First.  Establish  a  national  television 
policy  "to  give  to  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  access  to  the  greatest  practi- 
cable diversity  of  local,  network,  educa- 
tional, and  other  television  programs." 
This  language  would  make  more  specific 
the  "public  interest"  provisions  con- 
tained elsewhere  in  the  act. 

Second.  State  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  national  television  policy,  it  is 
imperative  that  interstate  television 
communications — whether  by  wire  or  by 
radio — be  regulated.  This  would  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  regu- 
late CATV  systems  without  regard  to 
whether  microwave  radio  or  wires  are 
used  by  such  systems. 

Third.  Preempt  for  exclusive  Federal 
regulation  "those  aspects  of  Intrastate 
and  local  television  conmiunications 
which  may  affect  the  accomplishment  of 
the  national  television  policy." 


Fourth.  Authorize  the  Commission  to 
regulate  CATV  systems  but  not  license 
them.  Make  clear  that  CATV  systems 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  common  car- 
riers. 

Fifth.  Provide  that  no  CATV  rules 
should  take  effect  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  90  calendar  days  following  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  such  rules  by  the 
Commission.  This  would  give  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  review  such  rules. 

Sixth.  Make  null  and  void  any  interim 
procedure  adopted  by  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  CATV  systems  which  was 
adopted  without  following  the  rulemak- 
ing provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  Such  interim  procedure 
has  been  put  into  effect  by  the  Commis- 
sion making  microwave  licenses  condi- 
tional upon  "voluntary"  acceptance  by 
the  licensee  of  certain  operational  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  nonduplication  and 
carrying  local  stations. 

Seventh.  Authorize  the  Commission  to 
secure  full  and  complete  information  on 
CATV  operations  using  subpenas,  if  nec- 
essary, as  provided  in  section  409  of  the 
act. 


SELMA.  ALA. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
returning  from  my  trip  to  Selma,  Ala., 
on  February  5, 1965,  a  drive  was  initiated 
in  my  congressional  district  for  con- 
tributions to  help  the  Negro  Americans  in 
the  Selma  area  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  severe  economic  intimidation  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  struggle  to  gain  equal  rights. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  April  18,  1965,  I 
again  visited  Selma  in  order  to  present 
over  100,000  pounds  of  food,  clothing, 
toys,  medical  supplies,  and  even  Easter 
baskets  donated  by  so  many  wonderful 
people  throughout  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. So  much  was  contributed  that  it 
required  six  40-foot  trailer  trucks,  gen- 
erously paid  for  by  the  Teamster's  Un- 
ion, to  transport  everything  from  De- 
troit to  Selma. 

While  in  Selma,  a  prominent  white 
citizen  showed  me  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement in  the  Selma  Times- Journal  for 
that  day.  The  sentiments  and  pledges 
expressed  in  that  advertisement  demon- 
strate that  some  progress  is  being  made 
toward  achieving  eqyal  rights  for  all  the 
people  of  Alabama.  I  would  like  to  quote 
some  of  the  statements  of  belief  from  this 
advertisement,  titled  "What  We  Believe 
and  Where  We  Stand,"  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  a  great  many  local  groups  and 
hundreds  of  individuals  in  Selma:  "the 
full  protection  and  opportunity  under 
the  law  of  all  our  citizens,  both  Negro 
and  white,"  "the  right  of  every  eligible 
citizen  to  register  and  cast  his  ballot," 
and  "obedience  to  the  law."  The  ad- 
vertisement also  called  upon  Alabama 
businessmen  to  provide  leadership  in  im- 
plementing title  vn  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
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tion  in  employment.  I  consider  this  last 
pledge  particularly  significant  since  the 
advertisement  was  signed  by  almost  all 
the  major  business  organizations  when 
It  was  first  published  on  April  15,  1965, 
m  all  Alabama  dailies  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  bring  these 
developments  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  I  believe  they  are  the 
crucial  first  steps  toward  achieving  true 
democracy  in  Alabama  and  they  deserve 
to  be  recognized  and  supported.  I  now 
look  forward  to  specific  actions  in  the 
next  few  weeks  that  will  put  these  fine 
-words  into  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that,  immediately 
foUowing  my  remarks,  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ment. "What  We  Believe  and  Where  We 
Stand,"  with  the  initial  list  of  endorse- 
ments, the  list  of  people  and  groups  in 
Selma  who  endorsed  the  advertisement 
on  April  18.  and  also  an  article  from  the 
Selma  Times-Journal  of  Sunday,  April 
18,  explaining  how  the  advertisement 
came  to  be  supported  by  the  Selma  , 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
What  We  Believe  and  Where  We  Stand 
In  light  of  recent  developments  In  Ala- 
bama, we  feel  that  the  business  community 
has  an  obligation  to  speak  out  for  what  .it 
believes  to  be  right. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, like  other  responsible  citizens 
throughout  our  Nation,  believe  in  law  and 
order,  and  in  the  fair  and  Ju<=t  treatment 
of  all  their  fellow  citizens.  They  believe 
in  obedience  to  the  law  regardless  of  their 
personal  feelings  about  its  specific  merits. 
They  believe  in  the  basic  human  dignity  of 
all   people   of  all   races. 

We  Interd  to  continue  working  diligently 
for  the  full  development  of  Alabama,  the 
welfare  of  its  people  and  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  favorable  to  the  creation  of  an 
economy  which  will  benefit  every  citizen. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  that  we  must 
publicly  declare  and  reaffirm  what  we  believe 
.  and  where  we  stand. 

First,  we  believe  in  the  full  protection  and 
opportunity  under  the  law  of  all  our  citizens, 
both  Negro  and  white.  Just  as  we  feel  every 
A:abamian  Inherently  has  the  right  of  pro- 
tection, so  does  every  Alabamian  have  a 
responsibility  to  uphold  the  law.  We  deplore 
equally  public  demonstrations  which  violate 
the  law,  and  the  actions  of  those  who  take 
the  law  Into  their  own  hands.  There  are 
proper  procedures  for  expressing  protest  In 
a  lawful  manner,  just  as  there  are  proce- 
dures for  restraining  those  who  would*  vio- 
late the  law. 

We  believe  in  the  basic  American  heritage 
of  voting,  and  In  the  right  of  every  eligible 
citizen  to  register  and  to  cast  his  ballot. 
We  believe,  however,  that  qualification  of 
prospective  voters,  when  properly  and  equi- 
tably administered,  is  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility that  must  be  preserved. 

We  believe  in  obedience  to  the  law,  even 
though  some  may  question  the  wisdom  of 
p-.rticular  laws.  Such  a  law  is  the  recently 
exacted  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  many 
cf  our  citizens  feel  contains  many  unjust  and 
improper  provisions.  We  do,  however,  have 
vn  obligation  to  abide  by  it,  and  this  we 
will  do.  Where  injustices  or  inequities  are 
indicated,  we  will  seek  relief  through  proper 
and  legal  channels. 

Our  State  is  faced  specifically  with  com- 
pliance with  tiUe  VII  of  this  law  which 
goes  into  effect  shorUy.  This  provides  for 
nondiscrimination  In  employment  and  will 
call  for  some  adjustments.  While  many  of 
our  employers  have  been  In  compliance  with 


these  provisions  for  some  time,  we  call  on 
business  leaders  all  over  the  State  to  provide 
leadership  in  this  matter. 

We  believe  that  communication  between 
different  elements  of  our  society  must  be 
maintained.  We  urge  leaders  of  both  races 
to  improve  avenues  of  communication  and 
understanding.  WhUe  this  has  been  done 
successfully  in  many  local  commtmities,  we 
suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  positive  new  vehicles  for 
communications  between  the  races  through- 
out all  the  State. 

We  believe  that  an  expanding  economy 
will  benefit  all  of  our  people.  This  will  pro- 
vide more  Jobs  and  greater  income,  thus  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  for  all  of  our  cit- 
izens— both  Negro  and  white. 

We  believe  that  an  ever-increasing  level  of 
education  is  an  Important  objective.  This 
will  better  equip  our  citizens  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Job  opportunities  a^d  to  become 
qualified  voters. 

We  believe  in  Alabama,  have  confidence  in 
its  future,  and  call  upon  all  of  Its  citizens  to 
Join  together  in  working  for  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives  and  the  solution  of  the 
many  problems  facing  us. 

Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Alabama  Bankers  Association. 
,     Associated  Industries  of  Alabama. 

Alabama  Textile  Manufcturers  Association. 

Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Montgomery  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Huntsville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Alexander  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Andalusia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Anniston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cullman  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Decatur  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Florence  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Gadsden  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Jasper  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Muscle  Shoals  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Opelika  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sylacauga  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Tuscaloosa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Assocation  of  Huntsville  Area  Contractors. 
(Published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  and  all  Alabama  daUies 
on  AprU  15,  1965.) 


[From    the    Selma     (Ala.)     Times-Journal. 
Apr.  18, 1965] 

A  Public  Statement  op  Endorsement 

In  approval  of  the  principles  stated  in  the 
message,  "What  We  Believe  and  Where  We 
Stand." 

The  City  Council  of  Selma,  Ala. 

The  Selma  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 

The  Selma  Restaurant  Association. 

The  Dallas  County  Dental  Association. 

The  Selma-Dallas  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  board  of  directors.  Selma  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association. 

The  Selma  Automotive  Jobbers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  board  of  directors.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Peoples  Bank  &  Tnist  Co. 

The   Selma-Dallas   County  Committee  of 

100  Plus.  J     ^  . 

The  Selma  chapter,  Associated  Industries 
of  Alabama.  | 

The  Selma  Home  Builders  Association. 

The  City  National  Bank  of  Selma. 

The  Selma  National  Bank. 

John  Hayne,  Charles  S.  Prazer,  Seymour 
Cohen  B.  W.  Kynard,  Jacob  Bendersky,  Ru- 
bin Bernstein,  J.  M.  Gentry,  Nelson  Phelps. 
C  M  Hohenberg,  Edgar  Stewart,  Attorney. 
Sam  Earle  Hobbs,  Attorney.  Martin  B.  Coon, 
Jick  W.  Nelms,  John  J.  Grimes,  B.  Prank 
Wilson,  Stephen  A.  Ball.  Eleanor  R.  Palken- 
berry  Prank  Ford,  Mrs.  Ida  W.  Ford,  Henry 
Loyd  Walter  C.  Calhoxm.  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Cal- 
houn. Arthur   Capell,  Jamie  Wallace,  Mrs. 


Kathryn  Windham,  Sam  Ezell,  Marshall 
Hooper,  Harry  Hooper,  Kenneth  Harper, 
Leonard  McCary.  Watson  A.  Rogers,  R.  W. 
King,  Mrs.  R.' W.  King.  J.  M.  Young,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Young,  EUen  P.  Horsting,  Carrie  N. 
Pollard,  G.  D.  Short,  Dorothy  P.  Sinlard,  WU- 
liam  W.  Slniard,  Roswell  Falkenberry. 
Richard  N.  Speer,  C.  F.  Shuptrine,  Carl  G. 
Morgan,  Jr.,  George  A.  Swift,  Julian  B.  Ull- 
enthal,  Sam  Sommers,  Mrs.  Sam  Sommers, 
Otis  Adams,  Bob  Armstrong,  Hugh  P.  Bostick, 
Henry  A.  Vaughan,  O.  H.  Horsting,  Seymour 
Palmer,  James  F.  Alison,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Rex  J. 
Morthland,  Robert  M.  Combs,  M.D..  William 

E.  Ehlert,  M.D.,  D.  Thompson. 

W.  M.  Turner,  Ralph  S.  O'Gwjmn,  Ralph  K. 
Derryberry,  Prank  Calloway,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Joyce,  Mrs.  Claiborne  Blanton,  P.  Claiborne 
Blanton,  M.D.,  P.  M.  Grist,  C.  P.  Seale,  J.  E. 
Slegel,  T.  R.  Cathey,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Carthy.  James 

F.  Miller,  Audrey  A.  Miller,  Henry  N.  Helms, 
Susie  D.  Helms,  Charlie  Luker,  Jlmmie  Jones, 
Suy  Nell  Jones,  W.  O.  Davis,  Earline  Davis, 
W.  O.  Holllngshead,  Dot  Holllngshead,  James 
Friday,  Mrs.  Joan  Friday,  Zeddie  Sanders, 
Mrs.  Zsddie  Sanders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed 
Alexander,  Maude  A.  Renshaw.  Margaret 
P.  Jenkins,  Edith  L.  Herrod,  Sarah  Ev- 
ans, Doyle  T.  Sealy,  James,  S.  Ross,  MJ3., 
Mrs.  Aline  Fisher,  M.  L.  Edwards,  L.  W.  Mat- 
thews. C.  D.  Bell,  Harriett  B.  Culbreth, 
Michael  N.  Hoke,  Jr.,  Ted  Osburn,  Mrs.  Ted 
Osbum,  Jr.,  J.  Winfred  Brown,  Lovld  E. 
Godwin.  Fred  G.  Cruikshank,  Travis  R.  Posey, 
Sonia  P.  Martin,  Junes  W.  Vinson,  J.  D.  Pat- 
rick, C.  B.  Driver,  Rex  P.  Waldrop,  William 
Speed,  B.  L.  Biown,  E.  H.  O'Gwynn,  Sr.,  Alex 
S.  Cohen,  Seymour  Cohen,  R.  i.  McHugh,  Jr., 
Ron  Binford,  Mr*  Seymour  Cohn,  Lonnie 
Stone,  Hermione  Carter.  Mrs.  Richard  A. 
Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Cecil  RadfoM,  Catherine  E. 
Reed,  Alice  W.  Ford,  Mary  J.^"Harrls,  Lula  M. 
Tanton. 

Mrs.  James  Williams,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Rogers, 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Wilson,  Alma  Wilson,  Mrs.  Annie 
Jones,  Sandra  J.  Perry,  B.  H.  Levy,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Peeke    Sr ,  Miss  Lena  Scott.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Lane,  Mrs  J.  T.  Lewis,  Jay  Doblin,  Eva  Har- 
rell  Vaughan,   John  L.  Newton,  DD.,   Mrs. 
John  L.  Newton,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Haley,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Hajey   Christine  R.  Vaughan.  Rev.  T.  Frank 
Mathews,  W.  J.  High,  Mrs.  T.  Frank  Mathews, 
John  W.  Moore,  Robert  C.  Keys,  Thomas  A. 
Buckner,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Stapp,  Jack  A.  Hillman, 
John  P.  Furniss,  Mrs.  AUene  C.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Wilson,  Mrs.  John  D.  Wilson,  Jr., 
Mrs  Joe  Milling,  Mrs.  Lois  McKlnnon,  Rich- 
ard Henninger.  Jullen  Smith,  Jr.,  Otha  A. 
Carneal,  C.  N.  Breeding,   R.   C.  Cobbs,   Ed 
Sanderson.    Elenor    Smith,    Mary    W.    Wall, 
Frank  Hutchings,  Jr..  Webster  J.  Manderson, 
Jr    Polly  Manderson,  Robert  Wilson,  Charles 
Harrison,  P  Thomas,  Marceline  Payne,  Casey 
Harrison,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Casey  Harrison,  Jr.,  Lester 
Yates,  Eleanor  Derryberry,  Dorothy  M.  Par- 
rish,  June  M.  Smyly.  Linda  E.  Perry,  E.  E. 
Mallow  John  D.  Wilson,  James  Cash,  Aaron 
Bendersky,  N.  Bendersky,  M.  B.  Crews.  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Crews. 

James  A.  Johnson,  R.  C.  Meadows,  Victor 
Bendersky,  H.  S.  Champion,  Jr.,  Jeanette  R. 
Ham    Lewis  W.  Ham,  Jackie  R.  Cole^  Mrs 
Jerry  Little,  Ben  P.  Cornelius.  Mrs.  Donald 
Fitzhugh,  C.  B.  Nichols,  Jack  P- Friday,  A.  B. 
Morrow,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Morrow,  Dan  B.  Weatherly. 
Betty  D.  Spann.  Mrs.  Law  Lamar,  William 
Miley   C    H   Franklin,  Mrs.  A.  Buchanan,  H. 
B.  Baldwin,'  J.  E.  Smith,  W.  Boutwell.  Mrs. 
John  W.  Gentry,  Tex  M.  Busby,  Mary  K.  Cal- 
houn, Mrs.  Era  Carothers,  Leo  B.  Twardy, 
Betty  Scarsbrook,  S.  M.  Wilkinson.  John  E. 
Mayton,  Jane  U.  Morgan,  C.  O.  Leach,  Jr., 
E   G   Culverhouse,  C.  E.  Rankin,  Charles  A. 
Rountree,  Mrs.  C.  A.   Rountree,  Mrs^  Dean 
Graves,  Mrs.  Marion  McHugh,  James  F.  Box. 
Albert  S.  Champion,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Robert  U.  Hor- 
ton,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Nelms,  Mrs.  James  Alison,  Sr.. 
Mrs.   Wallace  Moseley,  Mrs.   A.   C.   Zuelzke, 
Miss   Cathrine   M.   Smith,   Mrs.   Edward   E. 
Bates,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hohenberg,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Arm- 
Btrong,    Mrs.    Mary    Coleman.    Vandiver    W. 
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Hannon.  S.  P.  Rainer,  James  R.  Carter,  B.  M. 
Miller  Childers,  attorney,  Seawell  Jones, 
J.  N.  Thomas,  Roger  ap  C.  Jones,  J.  Harmon 
Mauldln,  J.  K.  Agee,  Miriam  R.  Long,  Archie 
T.  Rives,  Jr.,  M.  P.  Ames,  Elizabeth  M.  Phelps. 
Mary  K.  O.  Sullivan. 

Anne  S.  Reeves,  Ben  P.  Lewis,  Helen  M. 
Stewart,  Annie  Graham  King,  S.  R.  Sommers, 
Lucy  R.  Sommers,  Joan  L.  Marx,  Betty  L. 
Giblan,  Doris  Van  Staden,  Lola  Beaver,  Ruby 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Jay  Doblin,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Beck- 
ham, Zollie  Cole.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Parrish,  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Underwood.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ensign.  Mrs.  Betty 
Smith,  Mrs.  Frank  Wilson,  Mrs.  Louise 
Gould.  Mrs.  David  Pruet,  David  Pruet.  J.  L. 
McCown.  Scota  B.  Powell.  Alice  Boykin.  Eliza 
Boykin.  Elizabeth  Conrad,  Dorothy  Crutch- 
field,  Ada  Boykin,  Richard  A.  Rosenberg, 
R.  A.  Watson.  J.  R.  Johnson.  Olie  G.  Pitts, 
Martha  Huckabee.  Eunice  Stone,  Frances 
Plummer,  Doris  Moseley.  Julius  Kahn,  Stella 
Nelson,  J.  C.  Roberts,  S.  A.  Whitcomb,  Curry 
Smith.  R.  W.  Jordan.  Jr..  Minnie  S.  Jay,  San- 
dra Latham,  Claude  Fisher,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ed- 
wards, Therman  A.  Waldrop,  Eva  Stratton, 
Margie  Jones,  Miriam  Lilienthal,  Alma  Neely. 
Ellen  P.  Cooper.  Phillip  C.  Bcdgood.  Elva 
Stewart.  J.  VanDerveer,  James  D.  Maddox, 
Carl  Pepper. 

W.  P.  Driggers.  R.  W.  Porter.  Jr.,  W.  Milam 
Turner,  Jr..  Ted  Gentry,  Boykin  Rives,  WU- 
liana  P.  Sellier,  Jr.,  Carolyn  Cllbrey.  Robert 
Ap  C.  Jones,  Robert  M.  Horton.  Mrs.  Bernice 
Smallridge,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Newton,  Mrs.  Laura 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ann  A.  Coston.  Mrs.  Richard  L. 
Ward.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Campbell.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Edna  H. 
Elland.  Mrs.  Mae  T.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hada- 
way.  Mrs  Ruby  Battles.  H.  B.  Smallridge.  A. 
L.  Wackerle,  R.  E.  Morton,  C.  C.  Schwartz. 
W.  V.  Spivey.  Betty  Moore.  G.  Barnes,  C.  C. 
Little,  Jr..  LiUie  Arnold.  Wallace  Skinner. 
Winnie  Sevmore,  J.  E.  West.  R.  M.  Skinner.  P. 

B.  Moss.  M.D..  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Pitts.  Jr.,  J.  H. 
Armstrong,  M.D.,  James  L.  Alison,  Sr..  M.D.. 
Anice  M.  Armstrong,  Inez  S.  Loving.  Owen 
Kenan.  M.D..  Mrs.  Schuster  Seigel,  Mrs.  P.  B. 
Moss.  Jr.,  C.  C.  Putzell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Julian  How- 
ell, MX)..  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cochrane.  Mrs.  Charles 
Grant.  Mrs.  Franklin  Bennett,  Mrs.  Robert 
M.  Combs,  L.  B.  Stack,  Mrs.  Leo  B.  Twardy, 
Joseph  D.  Moore,  M.D.,  Mrs.  George  Barker, 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Trainham,  Miss  Minnie  Kynerd, 
Mrs.  Thomps  Bell,  Donald  I.  Overstreet,  M.D., 
Mrs.  Douglas  Reynolds.  Mrs.  Ralph  Booker. 
Mrs.  Earl  Grindle.  Mrs.  Anne  Crutcher.  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Ptitzel.  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  E.  Ehlert. 
Mrs.  George  E.  CaVter.  Green  Suttles,  Jr.. 
Erma  J.  Bayne.  Rembert  Bayne.  M.D.,  Mary 
F.  Barnes,  Morris  Barton,  M.  Gusdorf. 

J.  F.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Green.  Mrs.  P.  L. 
Kilgore.  Rubye  P.  Smedley,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Lam- 
bert. Mrs.  Florence  D.  Hull,  Sidney  H.  Meti- 
ger,  Mrs.  Otis  H.  Scott,  Mrs.  Chester  Godard. 
^  Mrs.  Jessie  Tyler,  Sam  Barton.  Erlyne  G. 
Bamberger.  Ullma  H.  Hinson,  Alma  J.  Easters, 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Nichols,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Brown,  Esther 

C.  Phillips,  Evelyn  W.  Ball,  T.  DeRamus.  J. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Kendrlck,  Herbert  Lilien- 
thal. M.  Lilienthal.  Evelyn  Hill.  Jewell  Piper, 
Mazie  Minor,  Joe  Davis,  Mrs.  James  Zimmer- 
man, J.  A.  Scales,  M.  E.  Scales.  Mrs.  Louise  C. 
Hendershot.  Baker  Hendershot.  E.  R.  Thrash. 
Ralph  Stoudenmire,  N.  E.  Castleberry,  Claude 
L.  Burns,  T  J.  Latham,  Martha  Wilson,  Sue 
Morrow,  William  D.  Immon,  Luther  Dixon. 
Walton  S.  Dixon,  Henry  E.  Davenport,  Mrs. 
Dallas  W.  Marchart.  Mrs.  Richard  Boozer. 
Wendell  Ferguson,  Larry  G.  Etherldge.  Bruce 

B.  Burson.  J.  E.  Dennis,  Nick  Taccone,  W. 
Cecil  Godwin,  H.  C.  Douglas,  Russell  W. 
Rowell,  D.  Wayne  Lunsford,  W.  R.  Pate,  W.  G. 
Pledger,  Theodore  L.  Wade,  attorney,  Harry 
W.  Gamble,  attorney.  Mrs.  Harry  Gamble.  Jr.. 
Harry  W.  Gamble,  Jr.,  attorney,  Mrs.  Belzora 
Baker  Kemp,  B.  V.  Hain,  attorney,  Louise 
Sheehen,   Royal  Randolph  Smith,  attorney. 

Heuinah  K.  Palmer,  Sarah  S.  Bruce,  James 

C.  Bruce,  Martha  Ellis,  Mrs.  Sam  Appel,  Mar- 
garet C.  Chllders,  Bessie  D.  Brislln,  Bertha  H. 
McCauley,  Althea  H.  Bishop,  Ruth  Terry, 
Alyce    Holmes.    Ruby    Richardson,    Mildred 


Hayden,  Nevett  S.  Richardson.  Mrs.  Ola  P. 
Weaver.  Mattle  T.  Troha.  P.  W.  Steele,  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Ervin,  John  T.  Roan.  Carolyn  M.  Sealan- 
der.  Aline  Weil,  May  Well.  Marlon  B.  Callen. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Harrison.  Thomas.  F.  Harri- 
son, Mrs.  Bonnie  Scale,  Mrs.  Tom  Payne. 
Dorothy  Steele,  Mrs.  Brace  Lovoy,  Thomas 
Lovoy.  Brace  Lovoy,  Frank  E.  Phillips,  Claude 
K.  Knight,  Frances  S.  Sobera,  Nell  McFerrln, 
Louise  Swertfeger,  Martha  Suttles,  Ruth  A. 
Blackwell,  J.  E.  Callaway,  Ruby  N.  Eanes, 
Walter  R.  Huffman,  Mrs.  H.  McWUllams,  John 
O.  Moore,  Cartledge  W.  Blackwell,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Suttles,  Mrs.  Dan  A.  Mackin,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
King,  Irene  H.  Powell,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Talbert, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Petty,  Mrs.  John  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  L. 
Jack  Swertfeger.  B.  Bettye  Hinds,  Ronald 
Turner,  Isabel  O.  Hardy,  Zula  Mae  Rawls, 
Sue  R.  Hooper,  Ira  T.  Dicks,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mor- 
row, Mrs.  C.  H.  Sims,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Barrett. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Stokley,  Mrs.  Coleman 
Hooper,  Vita  C.  Sobera.  George  M.  Sobera, 
Mrs.  Pervis  Hicks,  Mary  E.  R.  Calloway,  (Mrs. 
Joseph  T.),  Ethelyne  B.  Cobbs,  (Mrs.  R.  C), 
Bessie  I.  Ratcliffe.  (Mrs.  J.  G.),  Lamar  Mc- 
Ferrln, Mrs.  Michael  A.  Hoke,  Jr.,  Edward  H. 
Morrison,  B.  Douglas  Reynolds,  Allen  D. 
Cleveland,  Earl  L.  Miley.  Rose  T.  Benjamin. 
Elizabeth  Stuckey,  Florence  Ehrensperger, 
Helen  Yeargan.  Beverly  Taylor,  Mercedes 
Lambert,  Mary  Evelyn  Jones,  Jean  Massey, 
Evelyn  Fuller,  Bctte  McKinnon,  Kathleen 
Dean.  Pauline  L.  Mills,  Evelyn  McNeil,  Hazel 
Poole,  Sally  Feulner,  Wilma  Avrett,  Estelle  J. 
Smith,  Beth  Anders,  Doris  Talbert,  Florence 
Mooring,  Ruth  Egbert.  Louise  O.  Morgan. 
Anne  L.  Waugh,  Frances  S.  Turner,  Charles 
L.  Coon,  S.  D.  Patterson,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Burns. 
L.  P.  Burns,  Bessie  B.  Brown.  Maggie  C.  Bald- 
win, Alexander  H.  Carothers,  (Mrs.  John), 
Mr.ry  John  Cleveland.  Ruth  May.  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Miller,  Julia  Craig  Miller.  Ellen  L.  Allison, 
Paul  Thompson.  Madeline  Thompson,  Miriam 
Holzmon,  Wendell  H.  Wise,  Llllie  Scott,  Mrs. 
Arthur   Atchison,   Mrs.   Foy   L.    Chlldes,   Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Moore,  Mrs.  Robert  Stoddard. 
Harriet  H.  Sobera.  Betty  C.  Bostlck.  Mrs. 
Wendell  Wise,  Mrs.  Lucien  M.  Bender,  M.  L. 
Topper.  Juaiiita  M.  Vinson.  J.  W.  Vinson,  F. 
A.  Hanna,  E.  B.  Hilton.  Joan  Mulder.  J.  W. 
Thomason,  D.D.S..  James  L.  Stothart,  D.M.D., 
EU'jene  M.  Howell.  Jr..  DM  D..  Paul  E.  Allen, 
D.D.S.,  E.  A.  Wilkinson,  D.D.S..  Tom  Robins. 
D.D.S..  Gloria  M.  Stothart,  John  A.  Masterson, 
Billy  Driggers,  J.  W.  Summerlin,  Wm.  L.  Bod- 
dy,  Jr.,  H.  E.  Caywood,  Mrs.  Esther  Caywood, 
W.  H.  Plant,  Jr,  Mrs.  W.  H..  Plant,  Sr..  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Towns,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hobbs.  Mrs.  Perry  G. 
Wright.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Perrin.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Kendrick, 
Mrs.  I.  G.  Cadden,  Mrs.  James  S.  Keeble,  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Morgan,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Jordan.  Mrs.  Julian 
Eliasberg.  Jeanette  W.  Lacy,  Frances  I.  Black- 
well.  Marion  Lee  Melson,  Mrs.  Henry  Plant, 
Jr.,  W.  R.  Beard.  Mrs.  Roy  Beard.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Hutchings,  Sr.,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Collins,  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Carmichael.  Mrs.  James  Y.  Fowlkes.  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar Russell.  Sr.,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Franklin  Bennett.  Dr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Jr.. 
D.D.S.,  Dr.  Donnle  Russell,  D.M.D.,  Dr.  Newton 
E.  Allen,  D  D.S.,  Arthur  J.  Lewfs,  T.  E.  Payne, 
Mrs.  Muriel  N.  Lewis,  Reuben  L.  Hyde,  Jr., 
Celia  S.  Alison,  Catherine  R.  Tipton,  Kate 
Lide  Day,  Mrs.  Charles  Frazer,  J.  S.  Lee, 
Hallle  Jones  Childers,  Louis  Threefoot. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Threefoot,  Mrs.  John  Blalock, 
librarian,  Carnegie  Library  of  Sclma;  Mrs. 
Godfrey  Thomas.  Mrs.  John  T.  Wilson,  John 
T.  Wilson,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Hendon,  Mrs.  Edgar  A. 
Stewart,  Bert  Neville,  Lanell  Edge,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Sellier,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Tippett,  Mrs.  Edward  Coe, 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Horsting.  Mrs.  Catcsby  ap  C  Jones, 
Mrs.  Sam  Earle  Hobbs,  Caroline  A.  Keith.  Lot- 
tie P.  Suttles.  D.  W.  Ro^tron.  P.  W.  Gibbs, 
Kurt  S.  Sealander.  Charles  L.  McLafTerty,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  McLafferty,  S.  Hayes.  Norma  R.  Hayes, 
R.  E.  Brown.  Mrs.  Richard  Speer,  J.  B.  Comer, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Comer,  Anne  A.  Gnmble.  M.ar.-  Lou- 
ise Simms  Houghland.  Edna  H.  Morrison,  Pam 
Ware,  Harriett  Ann  Terrell,  Olene  R.  Trawlch, 
Faye  Lawrence,  Robert  D.  Sanders,  Donna 
Wiltsie.  Betty  Kendall.  Richard  Dunaway,  Le- 


lahd  Graham,  Bertha  L.  Resmolds,  Dessle 
Divia,  Elizabeth  M.  Sinclair,  R.  E.  Ledyard, 
Jr.,  T.  E.  Dorman,  E.  S.  Greene,  R.  L.  Priest, 
J.  A.  Sobera,  W.  D.  Beasley.  Mary  B.  Cotting- 
ham,  Dorothy  Nelms,  Mrs.  Russell  Burson, 
Russell  N.  Burson,  Catesby  ap  C.  Jones,  Page 
Melvin,  Frank  W.  White,  E.  E.  Glass.  H.  H. 
Bassett.  D.  P.  Singleton,  Mrs.  Will  Hinson. 

Mrs.  Truman  Nabors,  Betty  Faye  Barton, 

Mrs.    Gerald    Hughey.   Margarette    Harrison, 

W.  H.  Whitlow,  Mrs.  Jack  Kynard,  Andrew  J. 

Kynard,  Luna  P.  Berry,  Jenlla  Etherldge.  C. 

Eugene   Hughes,   Edna   H.   Hughes,   Patricia 

Roach,  William  Roach,  Glenn  C.  Everett,  Mrs. 

J.  W.  Rasberry,  Jimmie  Rasberry,  Mrs.  C.  N. 

Adams,     Mrs.     Jack     Ballard.    Victor    Vest, 

Mildred     Weatherbee.     Mcrecedes     Howard. 

Martha    fiester.    Betty    Shoults,    Louise    S. 

Melton,    Mrs.    C.    W.    Ballard,    Mrs.    M.    C. 

Bowden,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Bowden,  Bill  Vaughan, 

Mildred    Wells,    Mrs.    G.    W.    Cochran.    Mrs. 

Leon   Bryant,   Leon   H.    Bryant.   Mrs.    C.    C. 

Curtis,   Cy  Curtis,  Mrs.  McLean  Pitts,   Mrs. 

James  R.  Carter.  Mrs.  Bill  Brackin.  Josephine 

S.  Ames.  B.  F.  Beers,  Mrs.  R.  J.  McHugh.  Mrs. 

G.    L.    Wade.    Mrs.    I.    M.    Martin,    Sara    C. 

Johnson,   Mrs.  A.  D.  Turner,  A.   A.  Mahan, 

Mrs.   H.   E.  Keith.   Agna   J.   Howell,   Amelia 

Miller,     Mrs.     Reuben     Hyde,     Mrs.     Nelson 

Phelps,    Mrs.    S.    M.    Gusdorf,    Mrs.    Morris 

Barton.  Mrs.  Josiah  Smith,  Mrs.  William  B. 

Craig,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Col.  J.  B.  Thomas, 

Mrs.  Jerome  Siegel,  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Johnson, 

Donald  L.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Rex  Morthland,  Mrs. 

Claude  Cook,  Richard  I.  Kirkland.  Margaret 

M.  Green,  Edna  G.  Ledyard,  Sara  M.  Knight. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Lewis,  Mrs.  P.  Baker,  Mrs.  Joe 

West,  Mrs.   C.   W.  Johnson,  Mrs.   James  E. 

Coleman,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Davidson,  Lucy  Parish 

Tucker.  R.N.,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Kelley,  Mrs.  P.  H. 

Pitts.   Margaret  T.    Ford.   Eloise  McGucken. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Davis.  James  R.  Ward,  Mrs.  Bryant 

Speed,  Glenn  H.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Williams, 

Mrs.  Vick  Allen,  S.  V.  Jordan,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Mc- 

Lendon,  Jimmy  Wayne  Golden,  W.  G.  Princo. 

Roy  C.  Johnston,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Mahan,  Leslie  W. 

Madden,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Noah,  Robert  N.  Cross, 

Mrs.    Andrea    K.    Cross,    Stuart    A.    Burson, 

Mittie  B.  Tatum,   James  D.   Mackin,  M.  C. 

Hayne.  Dan  A.  Mackin,  M.  G.  Cassell,  R.  D. 

Stoddard,  D.  L.  Buxton,  Marian  D.  Peak,  J. 

Riley  Sheffield.  Charles  H.  Morris.  Jr..  Mrs. 

W.  L.  Ballard.  Mrs.  C.  S.  WUkinson.  Jr..  Lucile 

DuBose.  W.  J.  Dean.  A.  M.  Dunkin,  Douglas 

E.   Kirk,  John  W.  Sanders,  Vernon  Harris, 

Dallas  W.  Marchant,  Dora  E.  Crabb,  Louise 

M.  Crocker,  H.  P.  Battle,  B.  Z.  Johnston,  A.  B. 

Clement,  Ruth  Decker,  Glennle  Rives,  Carlie. 

D.  Fountain,  Henra  Etta   Hatfield.  Mary  Y.' 
Chek,  Shirley  Kendall.  Irene  B.  Paisley,  Da 
B.  Franklin. 

Jeanette  M.  Blocker,  Margie  Eaves,  Jerry 
L.  Shope,  Woodfin  Anderson,  Linda  Buckner. 
Ann  Williams,  Garry  Noah,  M.D.;  Carroll 
Curry,  Ruth  Felts,  Mrs.  Joe  Patrick.  Felton 
H.  Lumpkin,  J.  Charles  Johnson,  John  D. 
Vines,  J.  B.  Hatfield,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Brady. 
John  W.  Hughes.  J.  L.  Hadaway.  Johnu  C. 
Davis.  W.  C.  Morrison,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Morrison, 
Ralph  Hobbs,  Mrs.  William  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Ralph  D  Nicholson,  Ralph  D.  Nicholson, 
Roger    D.    Butler,    H.   E.    Bartholomew,    Mrs. 

E.  Bartholomew.  Wayne  Cutler,  John  Howard 
Porter,  Clarence  W.  DeBrijy,  Otis  S.  Solomon, 
Elton  L.  Peacock^Leonard  Morgan,  Sybil  A. 
Willis,  J.  B.  Davis,  Viola  S.  Gulnn,  William 
B.  Craig.  Richard  B.  Morthland.  Jack  P. 
Tucker,  Terrell  F.  Hicks,  Henry  E.  Pitts,  Jr., 
James  B.  Williamc,  Cassidy  Bender,  Elizabeth 
Titus,  Keith  Creel,  Charlyne  Smith,  Sue 
Hychc.  Edward  Day,  Neal  E.  Avrett,  Dutchey 
Bates,  Evelyn  Miley.  Glenda  Powell,  Harrell 
Watts,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Williams.  Adele  G.  Harper, 
E.  K.  Maxwell,  E.  A.  Wilkinson,  D.D.S.;  A.  J. 
Larson,  R.  D.  Russell,  Jr.,  Dena  Oakes,  J.  D. 
Henry,  David  H.  Wallace.  P.  C.  Morton. 

John  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  John  A.  Lockett,  Au- 
brey P.  Gulnn,  James  M.  Watson,  B.  G. 
Quarles.  Eugene  Rush,  Kenneth  W.  Jones,  W. 
Clay  Lawrence.  Cathryn  J.  Strickland.  Phyllis 
Barnes.  Travis  Smltherman,  Beulah  Rhlney. 


Lamar   Chance,  Mrs.   C.  T.   Pritchett.   Billy 
Averitt.  Houston  Edwards,  J.  D.  Gibson.  R.  B. 
Kenzie,   Jr.,  Mallory  Stewart,  R.  T.  Rogers, 
Ss    Ruby    Calloway,   Mrs.   H.    J.   Newman 
James  Durden,  Dru  Miley,  Mrs.  Richard  J. 
Grcyson.  Jewel  Spence,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Caley,  Sr.. 
Helen  Kelley.  Ellen  B.  Dunn,  Eleanor  Harris, 
sura  K.  Couvrette,  L.  M.  Rountree.  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Rountree,     John     C.     Falkenberry,     Jackie 
Weatherford,  Mrs.  Carl  Fltts,  Josephine  Tip- 
ton Mrs.  H.  S.  Buster,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Steele  CW. 
Steele   C.  L.  Barrett.  Mrs.  James  W.  Wooley. 
Mrs  Mary  E.  Edwards.  Mrs.  Eloise  W.  Carlton. 
Mrs'  Otis  C.  Bender.  Mrs.  Kelma  Buxton,  Jr., 
Mrs'.  James  F.  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Small,  James 
T    Benjamin,   Jr.,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Clayton    Mrs. 
G    A    Sanderson,  Nell  R.  Holloway,  John  W 
Baker.  Jr.,  Mary  Russell,  Dorothy  Moore,  Cecil 
C  Robins,  Donna  L.  Robins,  George  M.  Allen, 
James  R.  Alsobrook.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Radford,  Cole- 
man Hooper,    Sr.,   Mrs.  Ted   Gentry,  W^A^ 
Williams,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Williams,  Jr.  Newton 
Allen,  Jr..  Mrs.  J.  M.  Jackson  Henry  O.  Hous- 
ton, Rev.  Forest  N.  Strong   Mrs.  J.  D.  Hicks. 
Nell     McKinnon,     Mrs.     Charles     H.     Glass. 
Charles  H.  Glass.  W.  D.  Kenney    Mrs.  W.  D. 
Kenney.  P.  P.  Diffly.  J.  Marvin  Melton. 

Jean  M.  Diffly,  Bud  Burns.  Joseph  D^ Alison. 
Richard    E.    woodfin.    Thomas    F.    Barfleld, 
George  SVoltz.  C.  T.  Cook.  Paul  Ward.  Ira 
a  Sullivan.  Helen  G.  Diffly.  Mrs.  H  W.  Som- 
mervllle     Gladys    Rhodes,    Jan    Blair,    Mrs. 
JTu     P    Oppy.   Mrs.    Sherod  D.   Derryberry, 
Mrs    E    E.  Mallow.  Gladys  W.  Peeke    J.  B. 
PPPke    Jr     E    A    Hugglns,  Frank  H.  Abrams, 
S  D   berr'yberty.  M%  Willis,  Harvey  Harrl^. 
Watt  Dudley,  Charles  E.  Ramsey,  Robert  F. 
Fitts  J  V.  O^burn,  J.  M.  Free.  Sedera  Darby, 
Emuy  Rush,  Douglas  Smith    W.  E^  Reason, 
H.  B   Gross.  Sr.,  John  H.  Melton   Mrs^  J_  M. 
Hayes.  Nell  Melton,  John  E.  Goes  H.  K.  Car- 
michael, C.  W.  Himes,  W   H.  Lo"^^'.  ^r=  jj" 
E   Long   G.  M.  Scrushy,  John  L.  Wright.  Jr.. 
Aubrey  Eils.  L.  T.  Hubbard.  Robert  J.  Mar- 
TnS.  N.  Wheeler.  Star  W.  Wheeler.  Mrs.- 
Larrv   D    English.   J.   C.   Bacon,   Mrs.   J.   C. 
Bac?n.  E.  H.  Reynolds    Mrs-^^^H„  ^^^^^  J' 
Mrs.   James  Mullen,  Mrs.  John  R.  O  Brien.^ 
Jr     Mrs    Erin  T.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Mc- 
CullyB.C   Nichols,  Shuster  Siegel,  Thomas 
Monk   Miss  Addle  Mitchell,  Mrs.  C^D^ f'^^y- 
M?s    M    S    Brislln,  Mrs.  Florence  D.  Mason. 
U?s    John  W.  Moore.  Mrs.  Irby  Moore.  Mrs. 
Leonard   L.    Morgan,   Mrs.   Richard   Averitt. 
Allan  D.  Scott,  Baxter  Collins. 

Augusta    B.    Collins,    John    Frasier,    Mrs. 
Lillian    Henslee.    Augusta    D.    Mullen,    Mrs. 
jlmef  O    Edge,  Margaret  E.  Bradbury,  Tom 
A  Morris    Jr     P.  E.  Griffin,  Mrs.  George  B. 
^•ichoSn,  'i^s.   Paul   ^riday^Mr.  WUliaon 
D.   Blackwell,  Barbara   K.  fims.  Bill   Cater, 
Kathleen  Ballard,   Gladys  lilienthal    CH. 
Sims    Jr     Pat  Cammack,   W.   H.   KendricK, 
?Sniai.  Kendrick,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Shuptnne. 
Anita   H.  Hutchings,  Barbara  Spann,  A^  F. 
caley.  Jr.,  C.  Pierson  Cosby,  a  E^  Lo"g;  I-  | 
Dumont,    M.D.,    Joseph    S.    Po^^     L«°°    J" 
Morean   W.  E.  Grindle,  Herman  Norris,  G.  L. 
McCnure    J    T.  Blackmon,  Juanita  M.  Cam- 
maci    Mattlle  Lee  Cook.  R.  M.  Cook,  Clevie 
W    Morrow,   W.   P.   Swift,   Jr     Cornelia   M 
Swift    Mrs    R.  Randolph  Smith,  Mrs.   Carl 
Ser  Mrs.  Don  Mills,  Jr.,  Ralph  L.  Greene, 
jSk    A     Dunlop,    Earime    A.    Greene,    Mrs. 
iSge  GaTimer.'^ralg  S.  King.  Nellie  P.  King 
Mrs  P.  M.  Moss.  Sr..  Mrs.  J.  W.  Garrett,  Mary 
Ann  Bishop,  Reuben  M.  Bishop.  E.  E^  Rey- 
nolds   H    B    Graves.  J.   C.  Martin.  John  W. 
Sapsley  attorney.  Mrs.  John  Lapsley,  Waring 
Lapsley    Mrs.   Alfred  D.   Butler,   Mrs.   O.   A^ 
Camea  .    Jr.,    John    Joyce,    Williani    Rowe 
EWert!  Faye  Rowe,  Nancy  Martin,  Chris  J. 
Weber    Mrs.  Jerry  A.  Weber.  Mrs^  Louis  G. 
Troha,   Mrs.   W.   A.   Smltherman,   Mrs.  H.   J. 
Autrev    H    C.   Yarbrough,   Mrs.   H.   ^-    ^'^^ 
brough    Mrs.  C.  G.  Crawford,  C.  E.  Allbrook. 
Mrf 'C.  E.  Allbrook.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hutcheson. 
William  A.  Wise.  Alice  A-  Hohenberg   Jeffer- 
Ir.T,   n    RatcUfTe    T.  D.  McBryde.  Walter  L. 
MUls^'lrSmD    Friday.  John  W.  Blakely    Jr 
Johnny  Jones.  Jimmy  Akers.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hall. 


Jr    Mrs  W  S  Stevens,  Mrs.  Otis  Adams,  Mrs. 
J.R.  Johnson,  John  M.  Taylor,  Edna  W  Tay- 
lor   Herbert  L.  Shuptrlne,  Grace  W.  Shup- 
trlne  Edgar  Givhan,  Clara  B.  Fuller.  Andrew 
i    Fuller    M.  F.  Suther,  Lewis   Shaw.  Cora 
Shaw,  J.  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  M.D.;  J.  T.  Moore  Sr., 
Raymond  C.  Watson,  Jack  Nelson,  Bill  Jack- 
Bon.  R.  L.  Jones.  T.  L.  LeMaster,  Michael  C. 
Houghland,  Gladys  M.  McQueen  A  L^ Smith. 
M    B.  Cosby,  Jr.,  Virginia  S.  Watson.  J.  R. 
Wilson.  R.  L.  McHugh,  Jr.,  Weston  Scarsbrok 
Joe  L.  McHugh,  Josephine  S.  McHugh    Stan 
Frasier,   Nell   C.  Frasier    Louise   B.  Frasier. 
Carrie  Patrick  Moore.  J.  T.  Davis,  C.  A^Potter, 
C   W.  Hooper.  Margaret  J.  Nelson.  John  Bla- 
iock   Virginia  S.  Shelby.  Claudlne  G.  Eiland. 
Mary  F   Morton.  R.  K.  Rollins.  D.  D.  Martin. 
Mrs.  James  Dance,  Robert  T.  Shelby,  Jerry 
T.  Smith,  James  Dance,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hooper  V. 
Eiland.  W.  Webb,  Louise  Grantham,  Lucile  P. 
swift,  W    L.  Piper.  W.  D.  Grindle^  Jr..  Mar 
garet  Hunter,  William  Hinson    M.D.,    Cam 
well  DeBardeleben,  M.D.;  Carl  Stapler,  Mary 
E    Felts,  Pamelia  Wright,  Rosalie  Foreman 
Juanita    McDanial.    Nadine     Stone,    Josi^ 
Smith,  M.D.;  Walter  L.  Green,  M.D.,  WiUlam 
C    smith.  M.D.;  George  B.  Nicholson.  M.D.. 
Margaret  Hadden,  Margaret  Longshore,  Eve- 
^n  Hamm,  Mary  E.  Pritchett  Eva  Warr,  Lois 
Powers,  C.  J.  Ross,  M.D.;  Carl  McMllion,  Vu- 
ginia  Mott,  Rabon  Harrison.  Martha  Reeves. 


STUDENTS 

Charles  Stewart  Allen,  Jr„  Amasa  B.  Wind- 
ham. Jr.,  John  Willis,  Becky  Klxczow,  Donna 
Roberts,  Carol  McCarty. 


r Article  from  Selma  Times- Journal.  Apr.  18. 
^  1965] 

CHAMBER  REVERSES  STAND  ON   ADVERTISEMENT 

Issue 
The  Selma  and  Dallas  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  board  of  directors  voted  21  U)  8 
Saturday  morning  to  endorse  a  statement  of 
policy  on  moderation  In  civil  rights  Issues 
which  it  had  rejected  by  a  13  to  5  vote  earlier 

in  the  week.  i,    .    on  hj 

The  action  by  29  of  the  chamber  s  30  di- 
rectors came  less  than  24  hours  after  the 
selma  City  Council  stoutly  challenged  the 
wisdom  of  the  chamber's  Initial  position  by 
voUnTe  to  0  to  endorse  the  declaration  of 
principles.  .     „^ 

Mayor  Joe  T.  Smltherman  has  no  vote  on 
council,  but  both  he  and  CouricU  President 
Carl  Morgan.  Jr.,  who  votes  only  to  break  a 
tie  gave  endorsement  of  the  statement  strong 
support  as  being  In  the  best  interest  of  the 

^*  At  9  p.m.  Saturday,  after  P-^ppling  with 
the  thorny  problem  for  2  days,  the  Dallas 
County  Board  of  Revenue  announced  its  be- 
lated endorsement  of  the  statement  No  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  breakdown  of 
that  ballot.  The  board  was  in  session  on  the 
Sue  for  several  hours  Friday  but  concluded 
the  special  meeting  without  making  an  en- 
dorsement. After  the  city  took  the  leader- 
BhipTnd  the  chamber  reversed  "s  Position 
Saturday  morning,  the  board  went  back  mU> 
a  closed-door  huddle  and  thrashed  out  a  sup- 

^°On°the°  heels  of  the  city  council's  action 
early  Friday  afternoon,  a  petition  supporting 
Sd^Jement  of  the  statement  of  prlnclges 
beffan  ealnlng  momentum  and  by  6  p.m.  bat 
Sday  It  contained  more  than  1,100  names. 
The  statement  of  policy  w|j|?=h  prompted 
the  local  controversy  was  Published  Thurs 
riav  as  a  full  page  advertisement  in  all  Aia- 
SSx^  daily  n?w'spapers  and  the  nationaUy 
circulated  wall  Street  Journal  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  in  with  endorsements  of  18 
major  cities  In  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Stau>_ 
Chamber   of   Commerce,   Alabama    Ba^kere 
Association,    Associated    Industries    of   Ala- 
bama  and   the   Alabama   Textile   Manufac- 

turers  Association.  

council  approved  the  policy  after  a  stormy 
2-hoi  free  discussion  period  which  generated 


strong  support  from  Influential  areas  of  the 
business  and  professional  community  and 
bitter  opposition  from  citizen  council  leaders 
and  that  organization's  supporters  In  some 
county  elective  posts.  c»ir«-> 

About  40  prominent  members  of  the  Selma 
and  professional  tommunity  appeared  before 
council  m  what  amounted  to  the  first  public 
debate  over  a  specific  Issue  In  Selma  s  long 
siege  of  racial  trouble. 

Names  were  called,  tempers  flared  and 
voices  became  Impassioned  as  sonie  15  mem- 
bers of  the  group  arose  to  be  heard. 

Major  spokesmen  against  endorsement  of 
thV  statement  advertised  as  "What  We  Be- 
lieve and  Where  We  Stand"   (a  full  text  o 
which  appears  in  this  edition  of  the  Times 
Joiirnalf  were  Sol  Tapper.  Joe  Pitcher.  Leon 
Jones,   Walter  Craig,  Lee  Calame,  J.  Bruce 

^"St  vocal  m  supporting  the  endorsement 
and  other  Issues  brought  into  the  discussion 
were  McLean  Pitts,  William  B.  Craig.  B.  ^ank 
Wilson,  Edgar  Stewart,  Jerry  Siegel.  Ro^er 
Jones,  Paul  Grist,  Hugh  Bostlck.  . 

Major  support,  which  Pitts  keynoted  in 
outlining  the  background  for  and  the  issues 
fSng  the  meeting,  originated  from  concern 
o^er  Selma's  conspicuous  absence  from  the 
advertisement  expressed  by  HammermiU 
Paner  Co.  and  Dan  River  Mill. 

pftts  expressed  ifthis  way  in  opening  the 

'^  "H^mermlU  and  Dan  River  are  very  much 
con"  rned  and  feel  that  the  Selma  Chamber 
of  commerce  is  letting  them  down  1^  some 
of  the  troubles  they  are  having  by  being  so 
conspicuously    absent    from    the    ad^ertise- 

""put's  noted  that  both  companies  have  been 
threatened  by  civil  rights  leaders  with  boy- 
cott and  that  HammermiU  was  Piekewd  on 
Thurylay  because  of  their  plans  to  locate  a 
mum^illlon  dollar  plant  in  Selma.  The  Dan 
River  plant  is  already  under  construction 

••Both  of  those  industries  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  governing  bodies  of  Selma  and 
Dallas  county,"  Pitts  said,  "f^*!  Uiey  ^ant 
something  to  back  them  up  i^^^he  troubles 
they  are  having  over  their  Selma  plant. 
When  Selma's  name  wasn't  on  that  ad%er- 
tisement,  they  felt  that  the  props  had  kinda 
been  cut  from  under  them. '  ,j  i.     „ 

"Whether  or  not  the  chamber  should  have 
signed  the  statement  Is  the  question  before 
city  council  today,"  he  said. 

Announcing  his  support,  Pitts  sa  d . 
^-^^e  point  IS  that  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  has  been  passed  by  Congre^  and  it  is  the 
faw.  although  I  don't  like  it  a  damn  bit.    he 

^^^-n^e  attorney  who  has  been  associated  in 
all^f  the  legal  defense  of  both  the  county 
and  Jity  on  livil  rights  issues  told  the  group 
tSat -as  far  as  your  Federal  courts  are  con 
cerned.  you  might  as  well  forget  it   (chai 
lending  the  Civil  Rights  Act).  ^     ,   .„ 

"When  you  go  to  the  Fifth  Court  of  Ap- 
peal" he^aid^  "you  are  beaten  before  you 

'%Ute  said  the  attraction  of  Industry  Into 
the  section  and  the  white  voters  which  will 
follow  the  developments  Is  one  of  the  l^t 
wavs  to  combat  the  threat  of  mass  Negro 

"tr^i^'^rSdent  of  the  City  National  Bank 
also   urged    endorsement   of    the   statement 
and  said  he  had  been  telephoned  about  Ham- 
me^ll's  and  Dan  River's  concern  over  Sel- 
Sa^illure  to  join  In  the  advertisemen^ 

For  the  most  part,  the  opposite  viewi^  t 
centered  around  the  theme  that  to  yield  will- 
ingly even  a  fraction  on  the  racial  Issue  is  to 
open  the  floodgates  for  mass  Integration 
Into  all  areas  of  the  community.  . 

Jones,  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
Dallas   county   Citizens  Council   made  this 

"''•T  wf  Sant  to  do  something,  let's  draw 
up  a  rial  Resolution.  That  one  they  wanted 
t^e  chamber  to  sign  sounds  Uke  to  me  we  re 
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apologizing  to  the  whole  world  about  Ala- 
bama and  I  couldn't  go  along  with  it." 

Tepper  pronounced  Impassionately  that 
"death  Is  inevitable,  too,  but  all  of  us  put 
It  off  as  long  as  we  can." 

Walter  Craig  asked,  "What  did  we  promise 
those  industries  to  get  them  here,  total  inte- 
gration? That  we  would  knuckle  under  to 
any  demand  they  mnde?" 

Siegel,  chairman  of  the  C&mmittee  of  100- 
Plus,  industrial  prospect  committee,  which 
played  a  key  role  in  the  location  of  H^^mmer- 
mill  here,  answered  Craig. 

"Hammer'mill  neither  asked  for  nor  re- 
ceived any  promises  on  the  race  issue.  All 
they  want  to  know  is  whose  side  we  nre  on 
now  that  we've  thrown  the  ball  right  into 
Martin  Luther  King's  hands  by  expressing 
this  attitude  of  defiance  toward  moderation." 
Ed  McBride,  drvgstore  owr.ef,  manufac- 
turer and  milk  processor,  in  a  middle-of- 
the-road  position  advised  that  "if  this  dog 
(civil  rights  demonstrations)  is  finally  dead, 
■  let's  let  him  stay  dead." 

Pilcher,  who  gas  the  opposition's  most  pro- 
lific spokesman,  said  "the  one  problem  in 
this  comniunity  is  that  it  is  a  divided  com- 
munity." 

He  called  by  name  a  group  of  bank  presi- 
dents, attorneys,  newspaper  editor,  lay 
church  leader,  and  businessmen  whom  he 
said  had  been  meeting  for  the  part  several 
montlis  as  a  self-appointed  group  with  a  plan 
to  compromise  on  Sclma's  racial  Issues. 

Members  of  the  group  named  by  Pilcher 
Included  Rex  Morthland.  Roger  Jones,  Bruce 
Pardue,  William  Craig,  presidents  of  Selma's 
banks;  Frank  Wllron,  a  bank  vice  president; 
Times-Journal  Editor-Publisher  Roswell  Fal- 
kenberry;  Attorneys  Edgar  Stewart  and  Sam 
Earle  Hobbs;  P.  M.  Grist,  retired  executive 
secretary  of  the  YMCA;  and  C.  M.  Holienberg. 
Pilcher  said  "to  yield  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness" and  the  moderate  group,  as  represented 
by  a  committee  on  which  there  are  no  elected 
officers,  represents  thinking  along  the  line  of 
a  voluntary  plan  for  integration. 

The  Selma  attorney  said  the  only  hope 
to  avert  the  disaster  Selma  faces  unless  its 
white  people  unite  is  a  law  enforcement 
policy  preserving  law  and  order  without  mass 
arrests  and  street  confrontations  and  re- 
sistance in  all  areas  of  desegregation 
through  the  courts. 

Pilcher  advocated  a  rallying  of  all  white 
persons  behind  Joint  leadership  of  Sheriff 
Clark  and  Mayor  Smitherman  along  lines 
of  &  joint  policy  issued  by  the  two  officials 
several  weeks  ago. 

When .  white  people  are  finally  united, 
Pilcher  said,  "they,  by  stalling  in  the  courts, 
can  hold  Integration  to  a  minimum." 

Stewart  and  Cralg,  with  assistance  from 
Wilson,  Grist,  and  Jones,  defended  the  com- 
mittee of  which  they  were  members. 

"Our  only  motive  has  been  to  do  what  we 
think  Is  in  the  best  interest  for  Selma," 
Stewart  said.  "And  I  assure  you,  we  have 
not  and  will  not  compromise  our  principles 
of  Integrity  under  any  pressure." 

Craig  agreed  that  unity  in  the  white  com- 
munity might  be  desirable  but  he  cautioned 
that  responsible  leadership  "should  not  lower 
ourselves  to  achieve  this  unity." 

Bostick  said  he  respected  and  defended 
the  citizens"  council's  right  to  express  its 
views  but  said '  he  thought  they  should  be 
expressed  through  city  and  county  govern- 
ments as  opposed  to  propaganda  campaigns 
which  confuse  and  Inflame  the  public. 

Mayor  Smitherman  restated  his  opposition 
to  formation  of  a  biracial  committee  but  said 
he  and  members  of  his  council  have  met  and 
will  continue  toTheet  with  loc&l  Negro  lead- 
ers in  an  eff<St  to  work  out  solutions  to 
Selma's  raclAl  problems. 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  answer  to  the  comment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan  [Mr.  Conyers],  that  he  had 
noticed  an  advertisement  over  the  Easter 
vacation  in  the  Selma  Times  Journal 
that  Selma  people  wished  to  take  their 
place  psain  in  -the  Nation,  I  would  re- 
mind him  that  this  same  expression  was 
avralable  to  him  on  FebiaiaiT  5  last,  when 
all  the  citizens  and  principal  people  of 
Selma  gathered  together  to  tell  him  that 
stoiy,  and  he  made  a  speech  instead  and 
walked  out  on  all  of  them.  The  facts  are 
that  certain  political  shylocks  had  not  at 
that  time  exacted  their  pound  of  flesh. 

Now  all  Just  men  in  America  today  be- 
lieve that  diicriminaiion  in  votiiig  must 
go,  but  the  administration  voting  rights 
bill,  soon  to  be  presented  to  this  body,  in 
the  name  of  upholding  the  15th  amend- 
ment violates  at  least  fom-  sections  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  its  spirit  of  dis- 
crimination violates  the  15th  amend- 
ment itself. 

Are  we  presently  to  look  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  crafty  political  drama  in  con- 
spiracy with  certain  alchemists  of  the 
press,  radio,  and  TV  for  leadership?  Is 
frenzied  public  opinion  developed  in  the 
cheap  political  theater  like  the  perform- 
ance in  Selma  goincc  to  be  the  basis  for 
sound  and  effective  law?  Are  these  the 
moorings  we  are  about  to  choose  instead 
of  our  glorious  Constitution? 


/ 


campaigns  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
In  1900.  Fotir  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  men  fought  these  campaigns,  and 
deaths  from  all  causes  were  4.3  percent,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  killed  In 
action,  deaths  of  wounded,  and  deaths  from 
tropical  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever,  ma- 
laria,  dengue   fever,  and  a  few  others. 

The  average  length  of  service  was  14 
months,  and  61  percent  saw  foreign  service. 
The  358,000  men  were  volunteers.  There 
was  no  draft  in  those  days. 

We  were  nn  unprepared  notion.  Our  total 
Armed  Forces  consisted  of  25.000  men.  Yet 
President  McKinlcy  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare war  on  the  fourth  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world  of  that  time. 

Historians  for  some  reason  have  chosen 
to  ignore  the  Spanish-American  War  as  a 
war  of  no  consequence;  yet  as  a  result  of 
our  war,  America  became  the  most  powerful 
nntion  on  earth.  Many  thousands  of  World 
War  II  veterans  are  alive  today  because  of 
the  medical  lessons  learned  from  our  war. 
None  left  this  country  in  the  1940's  without 
being  given  "shots"  against  the  diseases  that 
killed  thousands  of  Spanish  war  men  In  Cuba 
and  the  Jungles  of  the  Philippines. 

Poor  equipment,  poor  food,  poor  transport, 
antiquated  guns,  black  powder,  and  no  sys- 
tem of  medical  treatment  or  hospitals.  It  is 
a  wonder  that  our  casualties  from  all  causes 
were  not  greater  than  they  actually  were  In 
these  four  campaigns  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

Sam  Black, 

Commander  in  Chief, 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN 
STATISTICS 


WAR 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 
Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  th^  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extryeous  matter. 

The  SPE^ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  last  Spanish -American  War  vet- 
eran in  the  Congress,  I  am  happy  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  to  include  a  letter  Sam 
Black  wrote  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
which  appeared  in  the  April  26,  1965  edi- 
tion of  that  newspaper  in  the  "Voice  of 
the  People"  column. 

Sam  Black,  a  fellow  member  of  mine 
in  Coliunbia  Camp,  is  the  present  able, 
dedicated,  and  popular  commander  in 
chief  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veter- 
ans.    The  letter  follows: 

Spanish-American  War  Recalled 

Chicago.  April  16. — In  today's  Chicago 
Tribune  there  appears  an  article  comparing 
losses  in  this  undeclared  Vietnam  war,  or 
whatever  one  could  call  it,  with  losses  in  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  figures  are  wrong.  The  article  states 
that  385  were  killed  In  action  and  1.662  were 
wounded  In  the  period  April  21,  1898,  to 
August  1898,  the  Inference  being  that  the  war 
had  a  duration  of  Just  a  few  days  more  than 
5  months. 

Officially,  the  Government  recognizes  the 
period  April  21.  1898,  to  July  4,  1902,  as  the 
Spanish-American    War,   and   Includes   the 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  addressed  the  House  regarding 
a  report  issued  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral regarding  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  Agency's 
activities  concerning  Brazil. 

You  will  recall  that  particular  report 
severely  criticized  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  for  its  failure  trr 
follow  established  U.S.  policy  and  public 
law  regarding  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rency for  purchases  in  Brazil.  Instead 
of  using  Brazilian  moneys  the  AID — 
Agency  for  International  Development — 
used  U.S.  dollars  to  pay  for  the  pur- 
chases. This  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $3.8 
million  to  the  United  States. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  AID  has 
become  noted  for  its  abject  failures  to 
follow  U.S.  policies  and  public  law. 

A  year  ago  the  Comptroller  General 
Issued  two  scathing  reports,  deeply  criti- 
cal of  the  administration  of  AID. 

Briefly  I  will  outline  the  highlights  of 
these  provocative  studies. 

The  first  was  sent  to  the  Congress  in 
Februai-y  1964,  and  it  is  entitled  "Exany- 
nation  of  Certain  Economic  Development 
Projects  for  Assistance  to  Central  Treaty 
Organization.  Agency  for.  International 
Development." 

The  projects  examined  were  negotiated 
by  the  special  representative  of  the  Presi- 


dent in  conjunction  with  commitment 
made  to  the  Baghdad  Pact  countries, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-7. 

Th's  involves  economic  development 
projects  for  assistance  to  Central  Treaty 
Organization— CENTO— as  administered 
by  the  AID,  after  its  inception,  and  its 
predecessor  agencies,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund. 

The  report  tells  how  more  than  $8  mu- 
Uon  were  misused  in  three  projects. 

The     Comptroller     General's     report 

Because,  the  availability  of  local  resources 
was  not  adequately  explored,  grant  and  loan 
funds  aggregating  more  than  $8  million  were 
used  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  Initially  obligated  and  for  financ- 
ing imports  which  were  not  needed  or  could 
be  produced  In  the  recipient  country.  Fur- 
thermore, the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
three  projects  for  which  the  funds  were  ob- 
ligated was  dubious  and,  as  conditions  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  our  review,  there  was 
no  assurance  that  two  of  the  three  projects 
involved  would  ever  be  completed. 

The  GAO  report  contains  recom- 
mendations made  to  AID,  and  the 
Agency's  answer  regarding  the  Comp- 
troller General's  recommendations.  Fur- 
thermore, inaccuracies  in  the  Agency  s 
statements  and  reports,  both  before  and 
after  receiving  the  Comptroller  General  s 
recommendations,  are  outUned  and 
noted  by  GAO. 

The  Comptroller  General  advises  Con- 
gress that  the  annual  program  presenta- 
tions from  AID,  concerning  the  projects 
studied,  were  not  complete  and  did  not 
fully  disclose  all  circumstances  involved. 
The  Comptroller  General's  report  con- 
cludes: 

The  annual  program  presentations  to  tJie 
Congress  on  three  of  the  projects  did  not 
fully  disclose  the  unusual  circumstances  and 
the  problems' which  have  attended  the  proj- 
ects. Moreover,  the  presentations  were  in- 
complete and  inaccurate  and  indicated  that 
the  aid  provided  to  these  projects  was  more 
effective  than  was  actually  the  case.  We  are 
repeating  our  recommendation  made  in  pre- 
vious similar  instances,  that  the  Agency  make 
more  informative,  clear,  and  accurate  dls- 
closure  of  significant  data  in  annual  program 
presentations. 

The  second  report  from  GAO  concern- 
ing AID  activities  I  will  comment  on  to- 
day was  issued  in  June  1964. 

It  is  entitled  "Ineffective  Administra- 
tion of  U.S.  Assistance  to  ChUdren's 
Hospital  in  Poland." 

The  Comptroller  General's  examina- 
tion into  this  activity,  for  which  about 
$2.2  million  in  U.S.  dollars  and  the 
equivalent  of  about  $8.3  million  in  Umted 
States-owned  Polish  currency  has  been 
appropriated,  disclosed  "an  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  U.S.  Government  surveil- 
lance of  project  activities.  Conse- 
quently, U.S.  officials  were  not  aware  of 
certain  unfavorable  financial  and  opera- 
tional factors  attending  this  project." 

The  Comptroller  General  found  that 
AID  cost  estimates  were  incorrect,  AID 
disbursed  more  funds  to  the  private 
sponsor  of  the  hospital  than  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  original  grant  agree- 
ment. . 

The  sponsor  incurred  excessive  costs, 
and,  finally,  the  sponsor  continued  to  in- 


cur  costs,   even   after   available   funds 
were  exhausted.  _.  .  ,     ^■ 

These  indictments  are  certainly  dis- 
turbing as  are  the  additional  findings 

of  GAO.  ^^   .    ^„  - 

Included  is  the  discovery  that  $2^2 
million  in  funds  was  requested  of  the 
Congress  by  AID  when  the  then  existing 
prohibition  against  giving  dollar  aid  to 
Communist  countries  was  in  effect.  In 
requesting  the  funds,  AID  failed  to  pre- 
sent a  complete  report  to  the  Congress. 
GAO  advises  Congress  that  the  AID 
report  was  "incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

The  Comptroller  General  report's  con- 
clu.sion  has  a  familiar  ring  to  it. 

Once  again  GAO  is  critical  of  reports 
issued  to  the  Congress  by  AID. 

The  Comptroller  General  recommends 
"that  future  annual  foreign  aid  budget 
presentations  to  the  Congress  describe 
projects  and  other  significant  activities 
in  such  clarity  and  specifics  as  will  facil- 
itate a  full  and  correct  understanding  by 
the  Congress  of  their  scope,  status,  and 
administration."  ^  ^.  ^        <.„ 

This  may  seem  like  ancient  history  to 
delve  into  past  reports  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress.  It  is 
not  Recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
At'ency  for  International  Development 
has  gained  Uttle  from  the  studies  and 
recommendations    of    the    Comptroller 

General.  ..,■■•>.     u 

AID  continues  to  operate  with  disturb- 
ing administrational  deficiencies,  with 
continued  disregard  for  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures, with  continued  apparent  dis- 
dain for  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 
AID'S  activities  are  carried  on  in  85 
nations  around  the  globe.  The  Agency's 
ineptness  warrants  investigation  by  the 
Congress. 


United  Nations  and  its  family  of  sp|- 
cialized  agencies  offer  forums  in  whidh 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WOM- 
EN'S     INTERNATIONAL      LEAGUE 
FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 
Mr  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection.  ^•u  ^t 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  half 
century  has  witnessed  tremendous 
changes  in  almost  every  area  of  life. 
Dramatic  progress  has  taken  place  m  the 
field  of  science,  with  the  harnessing  of 
the  atom  and  the  penetration  of  outer 
space.  Compared  to  such  technological 
achievements,  the  progress  in  the  art  and 
science  of  living  together  peacefully 
sometimes  seems  small.  Science  and 
technology  have  produced  interconti- 
nental missiles  bearing  thermonuclear 
warheads,  but  our  methods  for  keeping 
peace  have  not  progressed  to  the  point 
where  we  can  be  sure  these  weapons  wUl 
not  be  used. 

However,  a  review  of  the  history  of  the 
past  50  years  shows  that  a  great  deal  of 
pro-'ress  has  been  made  toward  the  so^.al 
goals  of  peace,  freedom,  and  justice.  For 
example,  50  years  ago  there  did  not  exist 
a  standing  international  organization  for 
the  consideration  of  international  politi- 
cal and  economic  problems,  but  now  the 


international  negotiations  may  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  regular  basis. 

Today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
organization  which  has  been  a  dynamic 
force  in  the  progress  toward  peace  for 
the  last  50  years,  the  Women  slnterna- 
Uonal  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
When  the  first  gathering  which  led  to 
this  organization  convened  at  The  Hague 
on  April  28.  1915.  women  in  many  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  did 
not  even  have  the  right  to  vote.    The 
hostUities  of  the  First  World  War  were 
underway  with  the  result  that  it  was 
necessary  for  many  of  the  delegates  to 
travel     through     mined     waters.    Un- 
daunted, however,  more  than  a  thousand 
individuals  from  12  countries,  mcjuding 
47  from  the  United  States,  assembled  at 
the     first     International     Congress     of 
Women,  as  the  group  called  itself,  at 
The  Hague.    Before  the  war  broke  out 
it  had  been  planned  that  the  meeting 
would  be  an  International  Suffrage  Con- 
gress    The    war,    however,    persuaded 
many  women  to  dedicate  their  energies 
to   working   for   a   just  peace.    Conse- 
quently, the  first  Congress  concerned  it- 
self with  the  problems  of  peace  and  issued 
a  set  of  principles  on  which  a  just  peace 
might  be  based.    President  Wilson  later 
toid  Miss  Jane  Addams,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  delegation,  that  he  used 
some  of  the  peace  proposals  of  that  con- 
gress as  a  basis  for  his  14  points. 

Four  years  later,  in  1919.  the  second 
International  Congress  of  Women  met  m 
Zurich.    It  was  this  Congress  which  cre- 
ated the  permanent  organization  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.    The  constitution  adopted 
provided  for  national  sections  and  for 
international  congresses  held  at  intervals 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  general  pol- 
icies and  programs.    Jane  Addams  was 
elected  president,  and  Miss  Emily  Balch 
became  resident  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  international  office  in  Geneva.     Both 
these    distinguished    American    women 
were   later   awarded   the   Nobel   Peace 
Prize    Miss  Addams  in   1931   and  Miss 
Balch  in  1947.    Miss  Addams,  who  had 
founded  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  which 
became  a  model  center  of  social-welfare 
work,  had  been  the  moving  spu-it  m  or- 
ganizing the  energy  of  women  in  the 
cause  of  peace.    Miss  Balch.  '«^ho  was 
Miss  Addams'  successor  as  leader  of  the 
women's  peace  movement,  was  also  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  Leasue  of  America,  and  brought 
to  the  league  her  own  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  leadership.    In  addition   m  1937 
the     Nobel  ,  Committee     awarded     the 
WILPP  2,008  Non^-egian  kroner  for  its 

work.  i  ,_ 

Ever  since  its  founding  the  Women  s 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom has  been  courageous  and  persistent 
in  suDportine  the  policies  and  goals 
which*  it  believed  were  essential  to 
strengthen  peace.  It  was  in  the  jan- 
euard  of  those  recognizing  that  aUevia- 
tion  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  Ulness  were 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  its 
Third  International  Congress  held  in 
Vienna  in  1921  was  one  on  the  need  of 
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"transforming  the  economic  system  in 
the  direction  of  social  justice."  The 
next  year  the  book  by  Jane  Addams, 
"Peace  and  Bread,"  foreshadowed  such 
programs  as  UNRRA  and  other  foreign 
economic  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gi-ams.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  the  women's  organization 
urged  the  United  States  to  take  the  in- 
itiative in  distributing  food  on  the  basis 
of  peace,  taking  the  position  that  "food 
sho\d«K  never  be  used  as  a  political 
weapon." 

Tlie  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  has  also  been  amons 
the  most  unswerving  and  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  world  organizations  designed 
to  strengthen  the  peace.  It  supported 
the  League  of  Nations  and  established 
its  headquarters  in  Geneva  where  assist- 
ance could  be  provided  to  all  the  na- 
tional sections  of  the  organization  and 
close  contact  maintained  with  interna- 
tional problems.  In  1927  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  section  stated  it5  "de- 
sire to  see  the  United  States  enter  the 
League  of  Nations,  providing  only  that 
it  does  ?o  with  the  understanding  that 
the  United  States  is  exempt  from  any 
obligation  to  join  in  exerting  military 
pressure."  Ten  years  earlier,  as  the 
United  States  entered  the  First  World 
War,  it  had  urged  the  United  States  to 
work  for  a  League  of  Nations. 

When  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  United  Nations,  the  League  sent  of- 
ficial observers,  and  in  1948  H  was  ac- 
corded consultative  status  with  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  It  was  sub- 
sequently also  given  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing an  official  representative  at 
UNESCO,  FAO.  WHO,  and  the  ILO. 
Mmc.  Vijaya  Pandit,  who  served  a 
term  as  the  first  woman  president  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  League  for  many  years 
and  was  foi*mer  president  of  the  Indian 
section. 

The  U.S.  section  also  has  an  accredited 
U.N.  observer  who  keeps  the  membership 
informed.  It  maintains  a  committee  on 
the  U.N.  which  suggests  action  which  the 
membership  might  take,  and  community 
projects  which  might  be  undertaken.  In 
support  of  the  United  Nations.  During 
the  Assembly  sessions,  it  arranges  U.N. 
seminars  in  New  York. 

However,  perhaps  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
deserves  the  most  commendation  for  its 
excellent  work  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment. Here  again  the  roots  of  the 
league's  work  in  this  area  extend  deep 
into  its  history.  In  1932  the  WILPF  c^- 
lected  6  million  signatures  on  a  world- 
wide petition  for  submission  to  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  In 
the  United  States  in  1934,  the  national 
section  initiated  and  supported  the  Nye 
resolution  to  investigate  the  influence  of 
munitions  makers.  Out  of  it  grew  the 
Committee  for  World  Development  and 
World  Disarmament,  a  now  independent 
organization  which  seeks  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  need  for  and  problems  of 
world  disarmament  and  development. 

The  league  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
helping  to  bring  about  the  progress 
toward  arms  control  and  disarmament 
which  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 


The  U.S.  section  ha^  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  Prior  to' the  establishment 
of  the  Agency,  the  league  passed  a  reso- 
lution noting  with  warm  approval  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress for  such  an  agency,  and  urging  that 
the  Agency  "give  priority  to  study  of  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  determine  what  changes  may 
need  to  be  made  in  the  charter  to  make 
possible  the  development  of  world  law 
and  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  uni- 
versal and  total  disarmament  under 
United  Nations  control." 

When  the  authorization  for  the  Agency 
was  again  being  considered  in  1983,  Mrs. 
Aileen  Hutchinson  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  and  urged  the  grant- 
ing of  continuing  authorization  to  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
She  testified  that  the  league  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  Agency  was 
planning  to  expand  its  research  opera- 
tions in  the -economic  field  because  the 
league  believes  that  advance  planning 
and  preparation  for  conversion  of  in- 
dustries from  militai-y  to  peaceful  uses  is 
essential. 

This  year,  when  the  Arms  Control 
Agency's  authorization  was  again  up  for 
consideration,  the  league  again  submit- 
ted a  statement  asking  that  Congress  ap- 
prove the  request  of  the  Agency,  and  that 
the  Agency  itself  increaoe  its  request 
each  year  so  that  it  can  expand  its  pro- 
gi'am.    The  statement  said : 

The  Agency  sees  Its  role  as  an  Integral  part 
of  our  overall  national  security  policy,  but 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  would  ask  the  Congress  to  look 
beyond  this  and  Fee  that  not  only  national 
security  is  involved  here,  but  world  security 
against  atomic  war. 

Tlie  league  also  gave  fima  support  to 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  submitted  by  Miss  Caroline 
Ramsay,  the  league  urged  approval  of 
the  treaty  and  said  in  regafd  to  further 
disarmament: 

We  believe  that  only  a  prompt  and  bold 
program  for  universal  disarmament  under 
United  Nations  supervision  offers  any  secu- 
rity in  this  nuclear  age  and  can  release  hu- 
man and  physical  resources  for  constructive 
use. 

In  addition  to  these  fields  most  closely 
related  to  world  peace,  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom has  also  made  notable  contributions 
in  other  areas  which,  although  seeming- 
ly not  a  part  of  the  international  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace,  form  the  founda- 
tion for  the  kind  of  world  in  which  peace 
will  be  secure.  For  example,  it  has  been 
active  in  the  protection  of  civil  liberties 
and  the  rights  of  minorities.  It  has  a 
committee  on  art  for  world  friendship 
which  promotes  understanding  and 
friendship  among  the  world's  children 
through  the  exchange  of  original  art 
exhibits.  It  presents  annually  the  Jane 
Addams  Children's  Book  Award  to  the 
author  of  the  book  which  best  promotes 
the  ideals  of  brotherhood  and  interna- 
tional understanding. 

As  it  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary, 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace   and   Freedom   has   members   or 


branches  in  about  40  countries.  The 
U.S.  section  last  year  had  some  7,C00 
members  and  is  seeking  to  double  this 
number  during  the  anniversary  year. 

Many  eminent  American  women  are 
associated  with  the  league,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  mention  them  all.    However, 
I  would  like  to  note  that  Marian  Ander- 
son and  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  are  co- 
chniimcn  of  the  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration, and  that  other  sponsors  include 
Fearl  Buck,  Georgia  Harkness,  Kathleen 
Norris.  Dorothy  Day,  and  Lillian  Smith. 
President    of    the    U.S.    section    is    Dr. 
Dorothy   Hutchinson.     Those   of   us  in 
Congress  v.ill   especially  remember  t'ne 
dedicated    and   brilliant   work   of   Mrs. 
Annalce  Stewart,  for  mr.ny  years  legisla- 
tive secretary  here  in  Washington  and 
nov/  branch  liaison.    Her  able  successor 
in  Washington  is  Dr.  Milner  Alexander. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  its  half-cen- 
tury of  persistent  work  toward  peace,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Women's 
International    League    for    Peace    and 
Freedom  on  its   50th   anniversary.     It 
brings   together   women   who   want   to 
achieve  freedom  from   fear  of  war,  of 
want,  and  of  discrimination  by  nonvio- 
lent means  so  that  all  people  may  live  in 
a  world  of  peace  and  justice.     It  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  channeling  the 
tremendous  energy  of  women  and  their 
guardianship  of  moral  values  into  the 
field  of  world  affairs.   It  has  courageous- 
ly stood  for  justice  and  peace  at  times 
when  injustice  was  widespread  and  the 
Erospects  of  peace  have  seemed  remote 
indeed. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  will 
be  but  a  beginning  in  the  history  of  wom- 
en's peace  activities,  and  that  this  cr- 
ganization  and  women  everywhere  will 
continue  to  exert  all  the  influence  they 
command  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  peace. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONARABLE 
ROBERT  P.  WAGNER 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  exteTid  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasm-e  to  introduce  into  the 
Record,  remarks  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert F.  Wagner,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  made  on  February  18.  1965,  at  the 
conference  for  the  American  Foundation 
on  Automation  and  Employment,  Inc., 
and  the  Caribbean  Foundation  on  Em- 
ployment and  Education,  in  San  Juan, 

Mayor  Wagner,  in  his  remarks,  has 
made  some  cogent  observations  about  the 
poverty  program  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  problems  of  our  Puerto  Rican 
citizens  which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  San  Juan 
again  at  this  conference.  Here  I  feel  very 
close  to  New  York  City,  but  strangely  far. 
for  instance,  from  Albany. 
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The  relative  peace  and  quiet  of  San  Juan 
and  the  softness  of  the  Caribbean  air  are 
indeed  refreshing.  I  feel  especially  fateful 
to  Christopher  Columbus  for  discovering  this 
place,  and  to  former  Gov.  Luis  Munoz- 
Marin.  incumbent  Gov.  Roberto  Sanchez,  and 
the  ineffable  Mayoress  Dona  Felisa  for  devel- 
oDing  Puerto  Rico  in  recent  years.  Fmally. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  good  friends.  John  I. 
Snyder  and  Ted  Kheel,  for  exploring  and 
claiming  Puerto  Rico  as  a  permanent  meet- 
ine  place  for  these  annual  conferences  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Foundation  on  Auto- 
mation and  Employment. 

Where  would  we  all  be  without  the  individ- 
uals whose  names  I  have  Just  mentioned? 
The  answer  to  that  question  comes  under  the 
bead  of  idle  speculation,  and  we  don't  have 
time  for  that  today.  Our  schedule  is  much 
too  crowded. 

Very  seriously.  I  turn  to  the  subject  matter 
of  this  conference,  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment—1975.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that 
my  vision  isn't  very  good  for  10  years  ahead. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  my  mind  keeps 
focusing  on  the  next  10  months— or  is  it 
9  until  November?  So  let  me  discuss  the 
present,  and  111  leave  the  future  to  the 
prophets  and  soothsayers  who  are  attending 
this  conference  In  their  professional 
capacities. 

All  of  us  who  were  here  wlU  long  remem- 
ber the  first  conference  15  months  ago. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  had  been  dead 
only  a  fortnight.  We  were  all  quite  numb 
from  the  traumatic  effects  of  that  almost 
cosmic  tragedy.  A  spirit  of  hush  surrounded 
this   conference— and   the,  Nation   and   the 

world. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  move  on- 
ward. So  we  did.  And  we  have.  The  for- 
ward-looking spirit  of  President  Kennedy 
still  inspires  us,  as  we  are  led  6l^i"iy-iy 
forward  at  an  ever  swifter  pace  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

As  a  general  observation  I  say  that  even 
though,  as  of  today,  the  answers  to  many 
of  our  problems  still  elude  us,  the  desire 
to  find  them  has  never  been  greater  and  the 
hope  of  finding  them,  never  higher. 

The  past  4  years  have  seen  a  renewal  of 
hope— and  of  determination— to  solve  our 
problems,  even  though  the  problems  them- 
selves seem  increasingly  difficult. 

One  of  the  prime  infiU3nces  in  this  re- 
newal of  hope,  as  it  relates  to  the  subject 
of  this  conference,  has  been  the  national 
war  against  poverty.  This  has  had  a  pro- 
foundly stimulating  and  energizing  effect 
upon  national  and  local  attitudes— and  also 
efforts— with  regard  to  poverty  and  its  root 

CQjIftSCS 

I  recall  an  address  I  made  to  that  fi^t 
conference  here  in  which  I  spoke  about  the 
swiftly  decreasing  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  unskilled  and  the  growing  pool 
of  unskilled  labor— unskilled,  unemployed, 
and   unlettered— in   our   cities   and   in   our 

Nation.  ^       J       ,» 

In  that  address  I  urged  that  broadscale 
provision  be  made  In  behalf  of  these  unem- 
ployed—these human  spinoffs  from  our  econ- 
omy and  the  growing  army  of  young  rejects 
from  oxir  educational  systems. 

I  described  some  of  the  social  effects  and 
problems  reculting  from  this  type  of  unem- 
Voyment.  I  urged,  among  other  steps,  that 
a  10-year  Federal  public  works  program  be 
undertaken,  especially  aimed  at  eihploying 
the  unskUled  and  the  semiskilled. 

A  month  later,  in  an  addrecs  to  the  City 
Council  of  New  York.  I  proposed  that  New 
'  York  City  launch  a  broadscale  attack  on 
hardcore  poverty  in  our  city— to  be  aimed  at 
the  roots  of  the  problem  and  its  contribu- 
tory factors. 

Immediately  some  critics  asked  us  to  de- 
fine precisely  the  poverty  we  were  going  to 
attack.    During  the  ensuing  discussion.  I  felt 


like  saying  what  Humpty  Dumpty  said  In 
"Alice  in  Wonderland": 

"When  I  use  a  word."  Humpty  Dumpty 
said.  "It  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to 
mean— neither  more  nor  less."  ^,  ♦  „„ 

I  think  most  of  us  know  today  what  we 
mean  by  poverty.  The  figure  "=ed  nation- 
ally—which  we  fbund  to  fit  New  Yo.k  City, 
too— is  one  out  of  every  five.  In  New  York 
City  about  1,800,000  Individuals,  belonging  to 
389  000  families,  live  in  conditions  approxi- 
mating poverty.  Of  eourre,  the  dictionary 
definition  of  poverty— "having  litt.e  or  noth- 
ine  in  the  way  of  wealth,  goods,  or  subsist- 
ence" has  little  practical  application  to 
America  in  1963.  Mont  of  the  poor  today 
have  some  goods,  and  almost  all  have  or  re- 
ceive some  subsistence. 

But  reallv,  when  we  speak  of  the  poor,  we 
know  whom  we  are  talking  about.  But  the 
entire  range  of  the  poor  are  hard  to  define 
nrec'sely.  They  range  from  completely  nor- 
mal and  law-abiding  New  Yorkers  to  some 
who  have  what  the  experts  call  a  deep  social 
pathology-with  a  sense  of  total  alienation 
from  existing  social  institutions  as  well  as 
from  the  positive  elements  in  their  own  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods. 

Mo-t  of  this  latter  group  have  no  respect 
for  law  and  order.    They  Include  the  drug 
addicts,    the    addict   pu:her?,    the    numbers 
runners,  the  petty  thieves,  the  rnusff^'/^^^ 
others  who  form  a  special  underworld  of  the 
poor— which  preys  primarily  upon  the  poor. 
It  is  this  underworld  whose  members  con- 
stitute our  greatest  single  social  liability  who 
are  the  greatest  menace  to  their  own  com- 
mu.iitles  as  well  as  a  source  of  endless  social 
cost  to  society  as  a  whole.    These  elements 
were  responsible  for  mo:t  of  the  evidence  and 
perpetrated  most  of  the  looting  in  last  sum- 
mer's convulsive  riots.    This  subgroup  give, 
a  bad  name  to  Negroes  and  to  Puerto  Ricans. 
It  is  our  city's  worst  blight. 

This  is  not  the  true  underworld.  The 
underworld  I  am  now  defining  belongs  to 
the  poor.  Its  denizens  come  from  the  poor. 
They  R.re  poor.  , 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  these  crimi- 
nal pocrVey  most  of  nil  on  other  Poor-  "I^e 
law-abiding  poor  are  the  easiest  victims^ 
They  ha^^e  the  least  security  for  what  they 
own  Tlieir  property  is  the  most  accessible, 
and  also  the  most  disposable  and  the  least 

traceable.  , ^     . 

This  victimization  of  the  poor  is  one  oi 
the  main  indignities  of  poverty.  Most  of  the 
poor  think  that  they  get  less  police  protec- 
tion than  others  do.  In  New  York  City  at 
least  this  is  not  deliberately  so,  but  it  prob- 
ably works  out  this  way  because  of  the  greater 
difficulty  of  policing  poor  neighborhoods. 

I  dweU  on  this  subject  because  it  often 
Koes  unnoticed  by  those  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  poverty.  Yet  it  is  a  major  aspect 
of  the  rising  crime  rate  in  our  cities. 

The  underworld  of  poverty,  while  only  a 
tiny  part  of  the  poverty  population,  plays  a 
major  part  In  the  world  of  the  poor,  as  an 
ever-present  menace  and  symbol  of  the  degra- 
dation  of  poverty.  This  underworld  must  be 
an  object  of  our  special  attention  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  None  of  our  present  programs 
confront  it.    It  must  be  confronted 

The  basic  challenge  is  to  give  a  1  the  poor 
the  opportunity  and  the  wherewithal  to  bet- 
ter their  economic  condition.  They  must 
also  be  given  the  hope  and  the  desire  to 

^°New  York  City  and  the  Nation  have  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  The  question  Is:  How 
are  we  meeting  it?    What  is  our  plan? 

Our  plan  consists  of  many  parts.  In  order 
to  meet  the  many-faceted  problem  We  in- 
tend to  do  a  great  many  different  things,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  different  groups 
as  well  as  different  factors  in  the  causation 
of  poverty.  ^  . . 

unfortunately,  thus  far.  we  have  been  able 
to  start  only  a  few  of  the  things  we  must  do. 
We  have  begun  to  work  on  the  special  pro- 


erams  authorized  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
corps,  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  activities  that 
fan  under  the  community  action  plan  pro- 
vided under  title  H  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  i,.,„i„ 
All  these  programs  are  now  in  the  begin- 
niUK  stages  of  implementation.  In  New  York 
City  our  expectation  for  1965  U  to  involve 
approximately  25.000  people— mostly  youth— 
as  direct  beneficiaries  and  participants  in 
the  various  programs  under  the  Economic 

Opportunity  Act.  .„  v,»  „r« 

Preschool  training  programs  will  be  pro- 
vided for  approximately  7.000  children  from 
disadvantaged  neighborhoods. 

Special  loans  and  other  aids  are  to  be  made 
to  small  businesses  to  enable  qualified  indi- 
viduals from  these  disadvantaged  neighbor- 
hoods to  start  and  to  conduct  businesses  of 

their  own.  .  , 

For  the  aged,  there  will  be  baric  services 
including  employment  opportunities. 

Most  of  these  sample  programs  I  have  just 
mentioned  will  be  operated  and  conducted 
from  the  disadvantaged  neighborhoods.  Ex- 
cept for  the  professional  experts  required  for 
training,  counseling,  and  administration,  all 
the  personnel  required  for  these  programs 
will  be  solicited  from  the  neighborhoods. 

I  v,-ant  to  refer  here  to  the  t .vo  trallblazi-g, 
neighborhood-based  poverty  programs  In  New 
York  City  which  have  served  as  prototypes 
for  others  throughout  the  country:  Haryou- 
Act  in  central  Harlem,  and  mobllizatlon-for- 
youth  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

Although  these  programs  were  orlginauy 
designed  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency, 
experience  soon  dictated  that  their  scope 
should  be  enlarged  to  Include  a  broad-scale 
attack     upon     the     conditions     underlyipg 

^°Much  has  been  learned  from  these  two 
pioneer  undertakings.  We,  in  New  York  City, 
are  trying  to  apply  what  has  been  learned. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  continue  to  support  mo- 
bilization^for-youth  and  Haryou-Act  with 
New  York  City  funds.  The  mobillzatlon-for- 
youth  program  Is,  of  course,  of  special  In- 
terest  in  Puerto  Rico  because  one  of  the 
major  population  components  in  the  67-block 
area    covered    by    mobilization-for-youth    is 

Puerto  Rican.  ,  ,  „       4. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  special  Puerto 
Rican 'aspects  of  our  antipoverty  program 

You  might  be  interested  in  a  few  facts  and 
fiEures  about  the  Puerto  Ricans  In  New  York. 
Puerto  Ricans  born  in  New  York  get  more 
education  than  those  born  in  Puerto  Rico 
who  come  to  New  York.  The  average  is  2 
years  more  education  for  Puerto  Rican  men 
and  3  years  more  for  women.  Nevertheless, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Puerto  Ricans  are  still  at  a  disadvantage. 
According  to  the  1960  census.  Puerto 
Ricans  25  years  old  and  older  averaged  3 
years  less  education  than  the  comparable 
figure  forCthe  total  population  of  New  York 

*^*Smost  30  percent  cf  Puerto  Ricans  25 
years  old  or  older  had  less  than  5  years  of 
^ucation.  compared  to  only  9  Percent  for 
the  entire  population  of  the  city.  In  the 
same  age  group,  only  10  percent  of  Puerto 
Ricans  had  completed  high  school,  and  only 
3  percent  had  gone  on  to  coUcge.  compared 
to  24  and  18  percent  for  the  toUl  population, 
The  unemployment  rate  for  Puerto  Ricans 
is  double  that  of  the  city  average. 

In  1960  33  percent  of  all  Puerto  Rican 
families  in  New  York  City  had  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000.  compared  with  13  percent 
of  all  families  in  New  York  City. 

Only  3  percent  of  Puerto  Rican  families 
had  incomes  cf  $10,000  or  more.  In  contrast 
to  22  percent  for  aU  New  York  City  families. 
Even  these  statistics  have  their  bright  side 
The  fact  is  that  more  than  5.000  Puerto 
means  have  jobs  with  the  city  government^ 
More  than  100  auxiliary  teachers,  who  are 
completely   bilingual,   are   working   for   the 
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board  of  education.    Almost  all  of  them  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
More  than  6,000  Puerto  Ricans  own  their 
own  businesses. 

These  are  Just  sample  figures  which  help 
in  drawing  a  profile. 

All  the  programs  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  are  aimed  at  expanding  the  horizons 
of  opportunity  and  lowering  the  barriers  of 
discrimination  for  the.  benefit  of  New  York 
City's  Puerto  Ricans,  as  well  as  for  Negroes 
and  other  disadvantaged  groups.  In  the  pre- 
school training  program,  special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  language  barrier.  Bi- 
lingual teachers  will  be  employed.- 

Puerto  Ricans  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  will  be  trained  in  subprofessional 
capacities  for  service  to  the  poor — as  assist- 
ants to  visiting  doctors  and  nurses,  as  at- 
tendants in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  as 
itinerant  helpers  in  the  households  of  the 
aged,  as  maintenance  personnel  for  apart- 
ment houses. 

This  kind  of  training  can  and  will  be  pro- 
vided in  neighborhood  centers  for  the  un- 
skilled, untrained,  and  unlettered. 

We  plan  to  mobilize  Puerto  Rlcan  profes- 
sionals— or  at  least  Spanish-speaking  profes- 
sionals— to  train  these  subprofessionals. 

It  is  our  belief  that  one  of  the  expanding 
areas  of  employment  opportunities  for  the 
future  is  in  providing  Increased  services  to 
the  sick,  the  disabled,  the  young,  the  aged — 
indeed,  to  all  who  need  the  kind  of  help 
which  must  be  furnished  by  human  hands 
and  cannot  be  automated. 

Late  last  summer  a  group  of  P\ierto 
Ricans.  acting  through  an  organization 
called  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum,  asked  me  to 
arrange  a  financial  grant  from  the  city  gov- 
ernment to  enable  them  to  plan  a  compre- 
hensive anti-poverty  program  based  on  the 
special  needs  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York. 
I  approved  a  $70,000  allocation  for  this  pur- 
pose. Additional  funds  have  since  been 
granted.  Recently,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Forum 
submitted  a  comprehensive  multimillion- 
dollar  program.  The  proposals  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Forum,  which  are  complex,  are  under 
active  study  and  consideration.  Other 
Puerto  Rican  groups  in  New  York  have  sub- 
mitted alternative  proposals.  From  all  these 
proposals,  a  program  will  be  worked  out 
which  can  be  fitted  into  the  overall  frame- 
work of  the  city's  anti-poverty  plan  and 
provide  an  adequate  reflection  of  special 
Puerto  Rican  needs. 

One  of  the  ideas  proposed  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  Forum  especially  Intrigued  me.  It 
was  proposed  to  subsidize  the  maintenance 
and  spread  of  Puerto  Rican  culture  in  New 
York  City  through  a  network  of  existing 
Puerto  Rican  organizations.  This  is  linked 
up  with  the  war  against  poverty.  Actually. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  allocate  governmental 
funds  for  this  purpose.  However,  we  are 
still  studying  this  approach,  and  are  try- 
ing to  find  a  way  to  get  fiscal  support  for 
a  part  of  this  undertaking. 

In  any  event.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
determined,  as  mayor,  to  Insure  that  the 
Puerto  Ricans  of  New  York  receive  a  full 
share  of  the  benefits  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram— the  share  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  virtue  of  their  numbers  and  by  virtue 
of  their  need. 

The  full  scope  of  the  powers,  authority, 
and  resources  of  every  department  of  the  city 
government  Is  to  be  focxised  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  objective. 

I  would  like  to  underline  this  point,  be- 
cause I  beMeve  that  the  uniqueness  of  New 
York  City's  poverty  program  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  entire  range  of  city  government 
resources  has  been  placed,  by  executive  or- 
der, within  the  orbit  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. To  head  up  the  poverty  program.  I 
selected  one  of  the  highest  ranking  officials 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  president  of 
the  city  council.  Mf.  Paul  Screvane,  who  Is 
also  one  of  the  most  accomplished  admin- 


istrators to  come  up  through  the  ranks  of 
the   city   government   in   my   memory. 

My  purpose  was  to  give  the  poverty  pro- 
gram a  top  priority  among  all  the  programs 
of  the  city  government.  In  a  real  sense, 
the  entire  city  government  is  engaged  in 
the  poverty  program,  and  deeply  committed 
to  it. 

I  consider  each  Puerto  Rlcan  In  New  York 
a  New  Yorker  like  other  New  Yorkers — a 
New  Yorker  equal  in  all  respects.  In  his 
rights  and  his  claims  for  privilege  and  op- 
portunity. 

We  certainly  welcome  the  Commonwealth 
and  Its  office  In  New  York  as  the  Interpreter, 
advocate,  friend,  and  defender  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York.  There  are.  in  fact, 
many  Individuals  and  organizations  claim- 
ing to  be  the  spokesmen  of  all  Puerto  Ricans 
in  New  York.  That  is  natural.  I  honor  and 
recognize  them  all  for  their  efforts.  How- 
ever. I  want  recognition,  too,  as  one  who 
speaks  and  works  for  the  interests  of  the 
700,000  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  5  boroughs  of 
New  York  City. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  activities  of  the  Commonwealth  In  New 
York  City,  particularly  through  Its  migration 
division.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Labor  Secretary  Frank  Zorilla.  under  whom 
the  migration  division  operates.  Secretary 
Zorilla  deserves  praise  for  his  supervision 
of  this  fine  activity.  And  of  course.  I  want 
to  mention  the  director  of  that  division,  a 
true  friend,  although  he  frequently  presses 
us  hard.  Joe  Monserrat.  I  was  very  happy 
to  approve  recently  the  appointment  of  one 
of  the  key  employees  of  the  migration  divi- 
sion, brllliaflt  young  Joe  Morales,  to  one  of 
the  top  positions  on  the  staff  of  the  anti- 
poverty  operations  board. 

If  I  were  to  summarize  the  prescription  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  war  against  poverty, 
it  would  be  a  prescription  for  most  of  the 
things  that  ari  being  done  today.  But  I 
would  prescribe  a  much  bigger  scale,  with  a 
much  broader  sweep.  And  there  are  many 
additional  programs  which  cry  to  be 
launched. 

Emergency  actions  are  needed  now  to  fore- 
stall emergency  situations  later. 

We  need  that  public  works  program  I  pro- 
posed 15  months  ago.  We  need  It  now  more 
than  ever.  Of  course,  the  cost  would  be  very 
great,  and  the  cost  of  stepping  up  all  the 
other  programs  I  have  been  talking  about 
would  be  very  great,  too. 

Yet  the  money  must  be  found,  as  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  found  If  we  faced  a  military 
emergency  abroad. 

There  must  be  substantially  greater  Fed- 
eral grants  directly  to  the  localities  for  edu- 
cation, for  training,  for  housing,  for  all  the 
programs  I  have  been  talking  about  and  that 
have  been  discussed  at  this  conference.  But 
the  local  and  State  governments  m\ist  be 
ready  to  strain  their  resources,  too.  This 
means  more  taxes,  which  Is  not  easy  to  con- 
template and  even  less  to  Institute.  But  it 
must  be  done.  The  people  must  be  con- 
vinced that  It  must  be  done. 

Win  the  sum  of  all  the  programs  I  have 
discussed  cure  poverty?  Frankly.  I  don't 
know.  Neither  does  anybody.  I  know  one 
thing:  we  must  try  everything.  We  cannot 
afford  to  stop. 

There  are  lions  In  the  streets,  angry  lions, 
aggrieved  lions,  lions  who  had  been  caged 
until  the  cages  crumbled.  We  had  better  do 
something  about  those  lions,  and  when  I 
speak  of  lions  I  do  not  mean  individuals.  I 
mean  the  spirit  of  the  people,  those  who  have 
been  neglected  and  oppressed,  and  dis- 
criminated against,  and  misunderstood  and 
forgotten.  Some  of  them  now  have  the 
spirits  of  angry  lions.  We  must  promptly 
set  about  to  remedy  the  conditions  which 
brought  them  into  being.  And  we  have  no 
time.  The  time  Is  now.  It  is  already  after 
midnight  on  the  clock  of  history.  We  can 
only  pray  that  the  clock  will  stop  awhile 


and  give  us  the  breathing  space  to  work  our 
wills  in  accordance  with  our  consciences,  to 
the  best  of  our  abilities. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
course  of  action  in  Vietnam  and  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  his  frank  and 
open  statement  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  ex- 
planation of  U.S.  policy  in  that  area. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  shown  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
support  the  President's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. After  his  press  conference  yester- 
day, that  support  should  increase,  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  President  empha- 
sized again  that  we  have  learned  the 
lessons  afforded  by  the  appeasement  of 
Munich.  He  could  not  have  been  more 
right  when  he  said  that  failure  to  resist 
in  Vietnam  would  deUver  a  friendly  na- 
tion to  terror  and  repression,  encourage 
those  who  seek  to  conquer  other  nations 
in  their  reach,  and  endanger  American 
welfare  and  freedom. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  restraint  being 
exercised  by  our  President  in  his  deter- 
mination to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  deterrent  with  the  minimum 
cost.  The  carefully  controlled  bombings 
which  the  President  has  authorized  are 
coupled  with  his  desire  to  stop  the  loss 
of  lives  and  end  the  conflict.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  his  words: 

I  do  sometimes  wonder  how  some  people 
can  be  so  concerned  with  our  bombing  a 
cold  bridge  of  steel  and  concrete  In  North 
Vietnam  but  never  open  their  mouth  about 
a  bomb  being  placed  in  our  Embassy  In  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  repeated  that  our 
bombings  of  their  bridges,  radar  stations, 
and  ammunition  will  cease  the  moment 
the  North  Vietnamese  end  their  aggres- 
sion. In  renewing  his  offer  for  uncondi- 
tional discussions  and  reemphasizing  the 
firmness  of  our  position,  the  President 
not  only  deserves  the  fullest  support  of 
every  American,  but  that  of  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere. 
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TIME  FOR  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON   THE   CAPTIVE   NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man'from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  various  other  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  today's  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 


legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  upon  this  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  present  de- 
velopments in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
particular li'  in  Vietnam,  make  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  a  definite  necessity. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  captive  people 
of  North  Vietnam  also  have  a  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  the  current  crisis  there. 
Despite  the  eased  tensions  in  Eastern 
Europe,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  various 
totalitarian  Red  governments  do  not 
represent  the  underlying  captive  nations 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways  continue  to  op- 
press and  exploit  the  captive  peoples. 
Let  us  also  not  forget  that  Moscow's  de- 
ceptive policy  of  peaceful  coexistence 
cannot  conceal  the  realities  of  Soviet 
Russian  imperiocolonialism  in  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  countries  of  the  em- 
pire-state called  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  captive  nation 
of  Cuba  is  still  off  our  shores  and  is  being 
systematically  exploited  by  Moscow  and 
Peiping  alike  for  Red  totalitarian  pene- 
tration of  Latin  America. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  interest 
and  energies  are  being  absorbed  by  cer- 
tain particular  events,  let  us  not  forget 
the  general  and  basic  state  of  the  captive 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  And  the  best  way  in 
not  forgetting  them  at  this  time  is  to 
create  now  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  This  is  the  time  for 
such  a  committee. 

A    BRIDGE    TO    TRUE   UNDERSTANDING 

As  Representatives  of  the  American 
people,  we  have  now  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  construct  a  bridge  of  true  un- 
derstanding between  ourselves  and  the 
neglected  captive  nations  and  peoples. 
Diplomatic  bridges  with  totalitarian 
governments  in  the  Red  empire  are  not 
necessarily  bridges  with  the  underlying 
captive  nations.  We  need  more  than  one 
type  of  bridge  for  the  terrain  is  sub- 
stantially different  between  the  oppres- 
sor and  the  oppressed,  the  colonialist  and 
the  colonial,  the  exploiter  and  the  ex- 
ploited. A  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  in  this  Congress  would 
be  our  bridge  of  true  understanding  of, 
and  abiding  faith  in,  the  close  to  1  bil- 
lion captive  people. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  introduce 
the  original  resolution  proposing  this 
bridge  of  true  understanding.  Dozens 
of  other  similar  resolutions  have  been 
submitted  with  the  same  objective  in 
mind.  I  cannot  thank  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues enough  for  their  forceful  expres-  . 
slon  of  the  mutual  idea  and  common  ob- 
jectives in  the  national  interest  which 
we  share  alike.  I  also  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  many  other  Members  who, 
though  they  have  not  introduced  reso- 
lutions toward  this  end,  have  nonethe- 
less been  outspoken  in  their  full  support 
of  oyir  proposal. 

TEN    WHT'S    for   favorable    ACTION 

Speaker,  the  reasons  for  establish- 
ing ^|his  committee  have  been  stated  and 
reitarcited  on  many  occasions.  Let  me 
citQ/qiany  of  them  again. 


First,  with  legislative  intent  and  pur- 
pose, this  committee  would  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  leading  to 
conclusions  that  would  justify  recom- 
mendations for  specific  legislative 
action. 

Second,  with  its  unique  orientation 
toward  the  captive  nations  in  th3  aggre- 
gate, the  committee  would  in  reaJity  and 
function  represent  no  substantial  en- 
croachment on  any  standing  committee. 

Third,  the  range  and  depth  of  work 
that  this  proposed  committee  would  be 
engaged  in,  not  to  say  the  uncovering 
of  phenomena  which  have  been  virtually 
ignored  by  existing  committees,  would 
require  time,  effort,  and  dedicated  appli- 
cation that  only  a  special  committee 
could  undertake.  For  example,  I  ask 
what  standing  committee  has  looked  into 
the  plight  of  all  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  some  120  million 
people,  and  assessed  them  in  terms  of 
our  national  interest?  The  answer  is 
none. 

A  fourth  important  reason  is  that  this 
committee  would  symbolize  the  determi- 
nation of  the  American  people  never  to 
forget  the  hopes  for  ultimate  freedom 
on  the  part  of  all  the  captive  nations  and 
of  the  Russian  people  themselves. 

Fifth,  each  of  our  Presidents  in  this 
contemporary  period  has  urged  the  need 
for  popular  studies  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions and  for  bridges  of  understanding 
with  these  peoples. 

Sixth,  in  the  preceding  decade  the 
Congress  made  historic  contributions 
through  its  Katyn  Massacre  Committee 
and  the  Select  Committee  To  Investigate 
Communist  Aggression ;  in  this  decade,  it 
can  make  a  similar  contribution  through 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  that  would  project  further 
the  tradition  established  by  the  v/ork  of 
those  committees. 

Seventh,  if  one  reads  carefully  the  1964 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  is- 
sued by  our  President  and  his  urging  us 
"to  give  renewed  devotion"  to  the  cap- 
tive peoples,  there  can  be  no  more  con- 
crete response  to  this  than  for  us  to  get 
on  with  the  vmprecedented  work  of  this 
special  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  eighth  solid  reason 
for  this  committee  is  that  its  work  would 
be  concentrated  on  Sino-Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism,  a  combination 
which  has  been  completely  overlooked  by 
our  Government.  It  is  sickening  for  any 
alert  American  to  read  almost  evei-y  day 
the  egregious  accusations  by  both  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping  against  American  im- 
perialism when  facts  will  show  that 
these  are  the  two  last  remaining,  back- 
ward centers  of  imperio-colonialist  con- 
quest. 

Ninth,  the  formation  of  this  committee 
would  be  the  first  concrete  implementa- 
tion by  Congress  of  its  own  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  passed  in  1959. 
and  which  every  year  since  both  Moscow 
and  Peiping  have  vehemently  opposed. 

And  the  10th  major  reason  for  this 
committee  is  that  its  work  and  results 
would  contribute  heavily  to  the  fimda- 
mental  cause  of  a  just  peace  in  the  world 
by  demonstrating  for  world  opinion  the 
basically  insecure  foundations  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  Russian  imperia. 


These  are  the  10  whys  I  submit 
now  for  favorable  action  on  this  proposal. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  has  declared  his  willingness 
to  consider  the  measure;  many  members 
of  the  committee  have  publicy  stated 
their  support  of  the  resolutions  for  this 
special  committee;  and  I  entertain  no 
doubt  that,  once  reported  out,  the  meas- 
ure will  be  overwhelmingly  passed  upon 
by  our  colleagues.  So,  why  the  unneces- 
sary delay?  I  urge  now  that  immediate 
and  favorable  action  be  taken  on  this 
vital  measure. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league Dan  Flood  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
urgent  need  to  create  a  special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

For  two  consecutive  Congresses  we 
have  cosponsored  House  Resolutions  14 
and  15  and  worked  together  to  obtain 
Rules  Committee  approval  of  the  Flood 
resolution.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  when  the  Rules  Committee  ap- 
proval is  obtained,  the  House  as  a  whole 
will  overwhelmingly  vote  to  establish  the 
special  committee. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  in  mind 
the  tremendous  international  interest 
that  surrounds  the  plight  of  the  captive 
peoples  of  communism.  As  an  example, 
I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  10th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti-Commu- 
nist League  which  was  held  In  the  city  of 
Taipei.  Taiwan,  free  China,  in  Novem- 
ber of  1964. 

Resolution  on  Soviet  Russian  Colonialism 
AND  THE  Liberation  of  Subjugated 
Peoples 

The  10th  Conference  of  the  Asian  Peoples' 
Anti-Communist  League:  Stipulating  that 
in'  an  era  when  empires  are  disintegrating 
Into  national  states,  the  Russian  Imperium. 
consisting  of  the  so-called  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellite  countries,  presents  a  conspicuous 
example  to  the  contrary. 

Noting  that  the  national  liberation  move- 
ments in  the  Soviet-Russian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence constitute  a  decisive  factor  In  the 
confrontation  of  Moscow,  which  Is  one  of  the 
two  most  important  centers  of  the  world 
communism; 

Resolves : 

1.  To  join  In  the  spirit  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  to  express  its  solidarity  with  the  free  as- 
pirations of  the  Estonian,  Latvian,  Lithua- 
nian, Byelorussian,  Ukrainian,  Georgian.  Ar- 
menian, Azerbaijanian,  North  Caucasian, 
Cossackian,  Turkestanlan  (Usbeklstanlan, 
Nazakstanlan,  Taobzlklstania.  Kirglslchsta- 
nlan,  Turkmenlstanlan),  Idel-Uralian,  Polish, 
Slovaklan,  Czech,  Hungarian,  Rumanian, 
Bulgarian,  Albanian,  and  other  peoples 
against  Communist  tyranny  and  Russian  for- 
eign rule,  and  to  urge  reestabllshment  of 
their  national  Independence  within  their 
ethnographic  territories; 

2.  To  speak  out  also  In  behalf  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Germans,  Chinese,  Koreans, 
and  Vietnamese,  and  the  reunification  of 
countries  and  peoples  divided  by  Communist 
aggression; 

3.  To  warn  the  Western  World  against  sup- 
porting Tltolsm,  which  Is  the  Trojan  horse 
of  communism,  and  to  support  the  reestab- 
llshment of  the  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence   of   the   Serbians,    Croatlans,    and 
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Slovenians,  who  are  now  condemned  to  live 
under  Tito's  regime  of  Communist  tyranny: 

4.  To  demand  a  Just  peace  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  a  peace  which  pre- 
supposes the  liquidation  of  every  form  of 
national  subjugation  and  the  realization  of 
indivisible  freedom  the  world  over; 

5.  To  support  the  anti-Communist  free- 
dom movements  everywhere  in  the  world — in 
Africa,  where  the  people  of  the  Congo  (Leo- 
poldvple)  are  fighting  against  Communist 
conspiracy,  and  in  Cuba,  where  the  people 
are  fighting  dictatorship  and  seeking  tlie  re- 
establishment  of  independence  and  freedom; 

6.  To  urge  the  establlshnient  of  a  common 
front  including  the  peoples  sxibjugated  by 
both  Russian  r.nd  Chinese  Communists,  and 
to  cooperate  with  Ideologically  and  politi- 
cally like-minded  forces  of  the  world  against 
the  common  enemy; 

7.  To  endorse  mobilization  of  anti-Com- 
munist forces  in  the  Icee  countries  against 
Russian  Inaperialism  and  communism,  and 
to  promote  national  liberation  revolutions 
to  overthrow  the  Communist  tyranny  with- 
out nuclear  war; 

8.  To  back  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
In  their  efforts  to  establish  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  problems  of  peoples 
subjugated  by  Russian  imperialism  and  by 
communism,  and  to  establish  a  Freedom 
Academy  to  serve  the  cause  of  national  lib- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  note  the  growing 
support  which  the  satellite  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  providing  the  North 
Vietnam  Communist  regime,  and  as  we 
take  special  cognizance  of  the  discontent 
and  suffering  of  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  the  latest  example  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  revolt  in  Bulgaria  that  was 
crushed  just  a  week  ago,  the  need  to 
fully  study  and  review  Communist  con- 
trol of  the  captive  nations  should  be 
recognized  by  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  creation  of 
a  special  House  committee  en  captive 
nations  would  be  a  progressive,  effective 
contribution  on  the  pai't  of  the  House  to 
the  foreign  policy  goals  of  our  Nation 
and  would  demonstrate  the  enlightened 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
colonial  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  determinajfion  to  maintain  the  great 
WJlsonian  conpept  of  self-determination. 

Since  the  various  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  on  a  completely  bipartisan 
basis,  I  urge  Members  of  the  House  who 
heretofore  have  not  expressed  an  opinion 
on  this  subject  to  study  the  need  for  the 
committee  as  outlined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
and  join  him  in  the  collective  move  to 
obtain  Rules  Committee  approval. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  kind.  I  might  add  since  this 
has  begun  he  has  been  at  my  side.  This 
is  entirely  a  nonpartisan  or,  if  you  wish, 
a  bipartisan  operation.  A  copy  of  my 
resolution  has  been  introduced  by  dozens 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
throughout  the  country  have  been  active 
in  support  of  this  resolution,  and  certain- 
ly no  one  has  been  more  active  than  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's position,  and  compliment  him 


on  his  remarks,  and  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  him. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  to  create  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  House  on  the  Captive  Nations  has 
never  been  more  valid  and  compelling 
than  it  is  today. 

As  we  battle  for  the  freedom  of  south- 
east Asia,  in  the  face  of  mounting  haz- 
ards and  criticism  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  this  step  is  of  greater  importance 
than  ever  before. 

All  along  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains and  throughout  the  lands  im- 
prisoned behind  them,  restive  peoples 
are  stirring,  awaiting  the  moment  when 
the  odds  will  favor  a  bid  for  independ- 
ence. These  people  represent  a  force  of 
immense  strategic  importance  because 
they  compel  the  conqueror  to  deploy  vast 
military  and  economic  resources  to  keep 
them  down. 

The  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  would  re- 
inforce their  morale  and  increase  our 
capacity  to  dramatize  Communist  op- 
pressions. It  also  would  be  a  formal  ex- 
pression of  America's  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

We  can  and  must  maintain  an  all-out 
offensive  against  communism  on  the 
economic,  political,  and  moral  fronts. 
Tiie  Captive  Nations  Committee  would 
enable  us  to  maintain  a  continuing  focus 
on  the  central  issue  which  divides  the 
world — the  issue  of  freedom. 

In  America,  we  are  closer  to  the  ideal 
of  individual  freedom  than  men  have 
ever  been  before.  People  of  all  nations 
have  come  here  to  seek  and  find  per- 
sonal fulfillment.  Our  system,  while  not 
perfect,  has  produced  a  bounty  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  material  comfort 
unmatched  in  history. 

The  means  of  reform  are  built  into 
our  system  and  the  troubles  we  have  take 
place  openly  in  full  view  of  all  the  world. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  settlements  of 
these  troubles  take  place  at  bargaining 
tables,  in  the  halls  of  our  legislatures, 
boards,  and  commissions,  in  Congress, 
and  in  the  courts. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  generous  to  a 
fault,  partly  from  self-interest  but 
largely  from  plain  charity.  We  worship 
as  we  choose  or  not  at  all  if  that  is  our 
choice. 

We  are  a  tremendously  successful  na- 
tion whose  many  roots  reach  back  in  time 
to  every  land  and  culture  of  the  past. 
We  have  a  national  conscience  that  is 
our  greatest  moral  weapon  in  the  fight 
.-  against  Communist  tjnranny.  No  other 
-  System  has  brought  so  much  to  so  many 
and  no  other  system  has  required  so 
much  of  its  citizens  to  keep  it  free  and 
functioning. 
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The  Captive  Nations  Committee  would 
give  formal  expression  to  the  American 
conscience  in  the  battle  for  freedom. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  di- 
rect voice  of  all  the  people,  is  the  best 
place  for  it. 

Some  object  to  the  proposal  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
executive  branch,  with  the  Senate,  to 
conduct  foreign  policy.  This  has  been 
the  position  of  the  past  several  admin- 
istrations to  comment  on  the  proposal. 
This  fear  is  not  justified. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee  to  conduct  foreign 
policy.  It  could  not  do  so,  even  if  it 
wished  to  try.  Its  purpose  is  rather 
to  gather  and  publish  infoi-mation  con- 
cerning captive  nations  and  to  reassure 
the  peoples  of  those  nations,  through  a 
foi-mal  body  of  the  American  Congress, 
that  their  cause  is  our  cause  and  that 
they  are  not  forgotten. 

There  are  some,  in  addition,  who  op- 
pose the  committee  because  they  fear  it 
would  aggravate  the  Commimists  and 
annoy  them.  To  that  argument  we 
should  give  no  room  at  all. 

Tyranny  is  our  eternal  enemy.  Today 
its  name  is  communism.  Its  goal  of 
world  domination  is  the  same.  So  are 
its  weapons — feaii  starvation,  torture, 
government  censo\hip  in  all  the  great 
and  petty  events  of  life,  bringing  in  its 
train  informers  and  spies,  arrests  in  the 
night,  mock  trials,  and  mysterious  mur- 
der, religious  and  racial  persecutions — 
indeed,  all  the  evil  things  that  men  can 
do  to  other  men  make  up  the  armory  of 
the  Communist  oppressor. 

None  of  us  is  safe  so  long  as  this  tyr- 
anny controls  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  Captive  Nations  Committee,  which 
we  propose  today,  would  be  an  important 
part  of  the  battle  we  fight  against  tyr- 
anny. It  would  shed  light  on  dark  places 
and  maintain  a  continuing  focus  on  the 
central  issue  which  divides  the  world — 
the  issue  of  freedom. 

I  urge  the  House  to  establish  the  com- 
mittee promptly. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  con- 
cerned, I  may  say  that  he  served  with 
me  in  the  last  decade,  although  he  does 
not  look  that  old.  on  what  we  termed  the 
Katyn  Forest  Committee.  It  occurs  to 
me  in  this  decade,  since  we  are  still  liv- 
ing and  breathing  and,  with  the  good 
judgment  of  our  constituents,  we  should 
in  this  decade  develop  a  counterpart  of 
that  most  acceptable  weapon  that  we 
used  against  communism  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  massacre  in  Katyn  Forest. 
I  understand  the  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing at  a  dinner  in  my  district  this  coming 
Saturday  night.  I  hope  I  can  be  there. 
If  I  am  not  I  hope  he  continues  to  say 
nice  things  about  me,  as  he  always  does. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  FLOOD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.    DORN.      Mr.    Speaker,    again   I 
would    like    to    compliment    my    dis- 
tinguished   and    able    colleague    from 
Pennsylvania  for  very  forcefully  advo- 
cating a  measure  which  would  place  the 
Communists    on    the    defense.      Every- 
where we  go  in  this  country  people  fre- 
quently ask  how  we  can  get  off  the  de- 
fensive as  a  nation  and  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  and  get  on  the  of- 
fensive.   This  is  the  way.    Every  time 
we  mention  the  captive  nations  in  this 
House  it  puts  the  jitters  in  the  Krem- 
lin and  in  Peiping,  and  all  over  the  Com- 
munist world— I  have  heard  the  gen- 
tleman say  this— that  the  captive  na- 
tions are  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communists.     This  is  the  way  to 
put  them  on  the  defensive.    Instead  of 
this  great  country  being  on  the  defensive 
in  Cuba,  Panama,  and  in  southeast  Asia, 
we  need  to  go  to  the  source  of  the  trouble, 
which  is  Russian  Communist  occunation 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.    This  is 
where  they  are  vulnerable.    I  commend 
the  able  gentleman  for  his  courage  and 
foresight  and  pledge  him  my  coopera- 
tion. ^  , 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  sat  In 
about  that  seat  where  he  is  sitting  now 
a  few  years  ago,  and  alongside  of  him 
sat  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers],  when  this  proposal  was 
first  made.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  now  the  chairman  of  a  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  joker  we  were 
talking  about  then  was  Castro  and  he 
was  in  great  favor  with  everybody  in 
the  United  States.  I  tried  to  point  out 
that  I  had  first  encountered  Castro  In 
Bogota  in  1949  when  he  was  a  Commu- 
nist student  with  Che  Guevara  in  those 
massacres,  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers!  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  who  has 
just  spoken,  joined  with  me  in  vehement 
protest  in  trying  to  take  the  beard  off 
this  clown  at  this  time.  But  if  you  hve 
arotmd  here  long  enough,  everyone 
comes  around  to  what  they  think, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  This  is  a  happy  thing  for 
me  to  do.  I  mentioned  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'KonskiI  served 
with  me  on  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
Committee.  I  might  say  that  the  chief 
cook  and  bottle  washer  of  the  committee 
in  those  days,  the  chief  clerk,  chief  in- 
terpreter, and  evei-ything  else,  and  the 
guy  who  really  did  the  hard,  gut  work, 
was  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  now 
asks  me  to  yield  I  Mr.  PuciNskil.  He 
later  was  elected  to  the  House  and  he  has 
returned  to  us  since.  I  hope  he  con- 
tinues to  do  so  because  no  one  is  better 
versed  on  the  elements  of  this  resolution 
and  its  purpose  and  background  than  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for  his 
generous  remarks.  When  that  great  day 
comes  when  the  captive  nations  of  this 
world  rejoin  the  family  of  free  nations, 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 


Mr.  Flood,  are  going  to  be  emblazoned 
in  gold  letters.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
know  him  before  I  came  to  Congress,  and 
I  am  familiar  with  his  tremendous  and 
sincere  effort  to  recognize  the  plight  of 
the  some  120  million  who  are  now  held 
captive  against  their  wiU  under  Com- 
munist bondage  in  Europe.  Certainly 
he  has  been  making  every  effort  to  win 
for  these  people  their  freedom  in  a 
peaceful  and  dignified  manner. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
previous  remarks  here  in  connection  with 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  investigation 
which  this  Congress  conducted  in  1952. 
I  will  never  forget  the  efforts  made  in 
Europe   to   dissuade   this   congressional 
committee  from  carrying  on  its  investi- 
gation.    It  was  the  strong  and  firm  voice 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  who  at  that 
time  told  the  British  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  we  were  interested  in  getting 
at  the  truth  as  to  who  massacred  these 
15,000  Polish  army  officers  in  the  spring 
of  1940.    Everything  was  being  done  then 
to  try  to  play  down  that  investigation. 
I  have  admired  the  gentleman  for  the 
courage,  determination,  and  leadership 
he  provided  to  make  sure  that  the  facts 
and  the  truth  about  the  Katyn  massacre 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  free  world. 
I  might  say  this  is  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Katyn  massacre.    The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
'Madden],  who  had  been  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee,  addressed  a  huge 
gathering  in  Chicago  on  the  25th  anni- 
versary.   So  I  hold  the  highest  respect 
for  the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  in  con- 
stantly bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
free  world  the  chicanery,  the  deception, 
and  the  deceit  of  the  Communists. 

But  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  continued  effort  in  estab- 
lishing this  very  important  committee. 
The  thing  that  distresses  me  and  dis- 
turbs me  very  seriously  is  that  this  is,  I 
believe,  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  year 
that  we  see  a  number  of  men,  like  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  reintroducing  these 
bills.  I  have  reintroduced  a  resolution 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  establish  this  committee,  and  it 
is  completely  beyond  my  ken  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  with  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  pushing  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  that  the  will  of  the 
Congress  cannot  be  done. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  care 
to  add  some  light  to  this  and  try  to  ex- 
plain this  mystery.  There  is  no  question, 
as  we  read  the  Record  over  the  years, 
that  all  of  us  are  in  agreement  and  that  a 
great  purpose  can  be  served.  Certainly, 
these  captive  nations  continue  to  look 
to  the  United  States  as  their  great  hope 
for  salvation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  You  know  what  I 
think— the  same  as  you  think— the 
striped  pants  boys  are  behind  this.  You 
know  they  come  out  of  the  woodwork 
down  there  at  ^he  fourth  and  fifth  level 
to  write  the  various  level  papers.  I  do 
not  mean  the  top  guys.  But  you  have 
been  around  here  a  long  time,  and  so 
have  I,  and  this  is  always  what  happens. 
We  had  the  same  trouble  on  the  Katyn 


massacre    matter.     They    fought    that 

Katyn    massacre    resolution    until    our 

backs  were  right  to  the  wall. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    That  was  in  the  Rules 

Committee.    Yet,  it  went  through  the 

House  here  like  a  dose  of  salts.,  This 

water  pollution  bill  just  passed  here  396 

to  nothing.     This  resolution  would  pass 

by  the  same  kind  of  vote.     If  we  had  the 

captive  nations  resolution  ever  to  come 

out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  there 

would  not  be  a  vote  in  the  House  against 

it  from  either  side  of  the  aisle.    I  think 

most  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 

on  Rules  wouid  like  to  vote  it  out. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  This  is  the  thing  that  baf- 
fies  me— why  it  is  that  the  elements  that 
have  opposed  the  establishment  of  this 
committee  in  the  State  Department  can- 
not read  the  yearnings  of  these  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  One  of  the 
things  that  amazes  me  is— here  it  is  20 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war  and  these 
people — these  captive  nations  were 
plunged  into  Communist  bondage  20 
years  ago  and  today  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom is  just  as  strong  in  those  countries 
as  it  was  20  years  ago,  100  years  ago,  and 
.200  years  ago. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And  it  always  will  be. 
You  know  this — you  remember  the  con- 
versation I  had  with  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  When  he  returned  from  his 
Moscow  trip  he  told  me  the  one  thing 
that  would  make  Khrushchev  froth  at 
the  mouth — the  one  thing  that  drove 
Khrushchev  nuts  is  our  resolution  on 
the  captive  nations.  All  you  had  to  do 
was  to  bring  that  up  and  he  took 
straight  off  up  in  the  air. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    May  I  say  this  then 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  this  reso- 
lution with  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated   in    cosponsoring    this    legisla- 
tion— by  golly  maybe  the  time  has  come 
when   the   Members    of    this   Congress 
ought  to  start  exercising  some  of  the 
other  legislative  machinery  available  to 
us  to  get  this  resolution  through  and  get 
this  committee  established  if  we  cannot 
do  it  through  the  normal  channels.    I 
am  distressed  that  people  in  the  State 
Department  would  have  such  a  profound 
influence  on  the  normal  machinery  of 
this  Congress  that  we  cannot  bring  this 
resolution  to  the  floor.     So  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  resolution  that  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  when  we  ought  to  start  looking  at 
some  of  the  other  vehicles  that  are  avail- 
able to  get -this  resolution  through  be- 
cause I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
if  this  resolution  ever  gets  to  the  floor 
of  this  House,  I  doubt  strongly  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  single  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  been  here  since 
the  War  Between  the  States  and  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  an  old  timer 
like  me  wants  to  do  is  to  interfere  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  standing  commit- 
tee. I  am  against  that.  I  believe  in  the 
seniority  system.  It  is  like  the  jury  sys- 
tem. There  may  be  a  lot  of  things  bet- 
ter than  the  jury  system.  Everybody 
criticizes  the  jury  system. 

But  there  has  been  no  proper  substitute 
offered  in  English  jurisprudence  up  to 
this  minute.  And  there  has  been  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  seniority  system,  here.    I 
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would  not  put  a  glove  on  the  prerogatives 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee under  any  circumstances.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  to  help  them  and  propose 
investigations  and  make  suggestions  for 
them  if  they  see  fit  to  pass  a  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further?       ^ 

Mr.  FLOOD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Perhaps  if  enough  of 
us  hef  e  in  the  Congress  send  the  message 
down  to  the  gentlemen  who  make  up 
these  reports  which  guide  the  committee 
that  this  body  is  getting  restless,  because 
it  has  been  many  years  in  which  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  such  a  committee 
through,  and  we  are  not  at  all  convinced 
by  the  State  Department  opposition  to 
this  committee 

Mr.  FLOOD.  And  they  are  opposed  to 
it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Yes.  they  are. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  it  is  usually 
those  faceless  wonders  I  talked  about, 
wttom  we  cannot  put  a  glove  on,  at  the 
4th  and  5th  levels,  who  write  the  position 
papers. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  suggest  that  per- 
haps if  we  get  the  message  to  them  they 
might  take  another  look  at  this.  I  would 
rather  have  the  committee  established 
through  the  normal  legislative  process. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  must  say  it  has 
been  year  in  and  year  out  that  we  have 
stood  here  on  this  floor.  We  have  mar- 
veled at  the  gentleman's  efforts  to  per- 
suade. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  You  know,  my  name  Is 
Daniel  John  Francis  Joseph  Aloysitts 
Flood.  This  tribe  of  mine  has  not  quit 
in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  Irish  were  kicked 
around  for  about  100  years.  Now. 
thanks  be  to  God,  they  have  their  own 
country.  There  are  a  great  many  in' this 
country  who  help  here. 

In  the  veins  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  flows  the  proud  blood  of  Polish 
ancestry.  There  is  none  prouder  or 
braver  or  older  or  more  distinguished. 
The  gentleman  does  not  like  it.  I  know 
why. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  just  do  not  like  the 
long  delay.  That  is  why  I  should  like  to 
suggest  again  that  we  give  serious  con- 
sideration, if  necessary,  to  using  some  of 
the  other  vehicles  around  here,  when  the 
legislative  process  is  frustrated  by  the 
experts  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  knows 
Poland  as  well  as  I.  If  anyone  wonders 
why  there  is  not  an  attack  in  the  line  all 
across  East  Germany,  I  ask,  can  you 
imagine  the  line  of  communications  of 
the  Russian  Army  making  a  move  to  the 
west  across  Poland?  The  Poles  would 
take  the  supply  lines  apart  with  their 
bare  hands. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Our  greatest  allies 
today  are  those  180  million  unfortunate 
victims  of  Communist  slavery.  Nobody 
knows  this  better  than  the  Kremlin.  If 
the  Kremlin  thought  for  just  1  second 
/  that  they  could  count  on  these  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  commiuJsm,  imposed 
UF>on  them  against  their  will — if  the 
Kremlin  thought  they  could  count  on 
these  captive  nations  for  just  1  second — 


the  strategy  and  policy  in  Europe  would 
change  overnight.  But  the  Kremlin 
knows  better  than  the  people  in  our  own 
State  Department  that  our  greatest  allies 
today  are  these  people  of  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  What  would  happen  in 
the  Ukraine?  It  would  blow  up  over- 
night, and  ihey  know  it,  and  50  other 
countries  all  through  the  Balkans.  That 
empire  would  fall  apart'  like  the  one- 
horse  shay.  It  is  put  together  with  seal- 
ing wax  and  scotch  tape.  They  are  kid- 
ding the  troops. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  the  wonderful 
message  he  has  given  the  Congress  to- 
day. I  am  quite  familiar  with  his  long 
fitlht  for  setting  up  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee  here  in  the  Congress.  We 
joined  together  many  years  ago  on  this 
same  issue.  I  filed  a  bill  evei-y  year. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  prevailed 
upon  the  Rules  Committee  to  bring  this 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  when  he 
says  that  if  the  bill  ever  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  it  will  be  voted  unani- 
mously by  this  body. 

I  like  the  terminology  used:  it  will  go 
through  here  like  a  dose  of  salts. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  This  is  a  classic  example 
of  what  this  House  is  and  of  what  this 
country  is. 

In  the  veins  of  the  distinguished  and 
attractive  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts flows  the  imperial  blood  of  Rome. 
The  gentleman  has  no  quarrel  with  this 
problem,  but  he  does  not  like  the  situa- 
tion. That  is  why  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI  supports  this 
resolution.  This  is  in  the  best  American 
tradition.  You  are  a  long  way  from 
Rome  to  Poland  and  the  Balkans,  but 
you  believe  in  this,  that  is  why  you  are 
fighting  for  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Again  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  stalwart  fight  he  has 
made  down  through  the  years.  I  wiU 
continue  the  fight  with  him. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. All  of  us  know  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  who  re- 
spect the  inalienable  right  of  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  strange  that  the  gentleman's  res- 
olution should  require  the  expenditure 
of  such  time  and  effort  as  he  has  given 
toward  its  passage.  It  would  seem  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  this  action  be  taken 
long  hence. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  America 
could  rest  content  while  millions  of  our 
fellows  are  captives  of  a  brutal  tyranny. 
To  paraphrase  tlie  words  of  another 
American  who  cared  about  human  dig- 


nity and  human  freedom;   how  can  a 
world  survive,  half  slave,  half  free? 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  remarks  and  for  his  sustained  and 
vigorous  efforts  to  establish  within  this 
body  a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
This  is  a  battle  toward  American  recog- 
nition of  the  basic  hvmian  rights  of  the 
people  of  such  nations  as  Poland  and 
Hungary. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  this  body  to  act 
oflicially  to  search  out  the  truth  about 
the  captive  nations  and  then  take  what- 
ever action  is  warranted  in  the  light  of 
such  truth.  The  gentleman  deserves 
and  should  have  the  support  of  all  who 
recognize  the  elementary  fact  that  men 
do  not  choose  to  become  slaves,  but  are 
born  to  be  free. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  weapons 
against  communism  is  truth. 

By  establishing  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations,  communism 
would  be  exposed  to  the  world  with  that 
great  weapon,  which  is  welcomed  by 
freedom  and  resisted  by  tyranny. 

No  wonder  Moscow  roared  with  indig- 
nation when  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1959,  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Communism  has  so 
much  to  hide: 

It  does  not  allow  freedom  of  speech. 

It  does  not  allow  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  does  not  allow  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

It  does  not  allow  freedom  of  enterprise. 

And  because  communism  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  God,  it  even  for- 
bids freedom  of  worship. 

That  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  is  vio- 
lently opposed  to  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

I  do  not  honestly  believe  that  such  a 
committee  would  result  in  the  sudden 
freedom  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  sub- 
jugated by  communism.  But  I  do  know 
that  besides  exposing  communism  for  the 
fraud  and  tyranny  it  is,  this  committee 
would  also  show  the  world  that  the 
United  States  has  not  forgotten  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations,  and  that 
this  Nation,  in  peaceful  ways,  will  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  its  sympathy  and 
support  for  independence. 

Creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  would  not  produce 
miracles,  but  it  would  give  persons  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  renewed  hope  for 
ultimate  liberation  and  independence. 

In  establishing  this  committee,  the 
Congress  and  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  saying  to  the  captive 
nations:  "Do  not  give  up  hope.  We  are 
with,^oain  spirit  and  we  think  and  care 
aboutj^u.  Some  day  you  will  be  free 
again." 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 
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Mr.    CAREY.    Mr.    Speaker,    may    I 
state  that  I  am  proud  to  coexist  in  this 
Chamber  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.   Flood]. 
Long  years  and  arduous  hours  have  been 
spent  on  behalf  of  this  resolution.    I  rise 
as  a  New  Yorker  because  the  Assembly 
for  the  CaptWe  Nations  is  located  in  New 
York,  adjacent  to  the  United  Nations, 
a  great  international  institution.    The 
captive  nations  are  really  not  that.    If 
I  ever  suggest  an  amendment,  with  the 
permission  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, it  would  probably  be  to  amend 
the  title  so  that  these  would  not  be  called 
captive    nations    but    captive    peoples. 
They  have  lost  their  nationalism  to  an 
outside  infiuence.    They  are  peoples  in 
captivity.     Coexistence  is  not  their  own 
idea.    They  have  no  existence  as  nation- 
al people.    I  would  suggest   that  this 
truly  is  an  apartheid  of  humanity.    Free- 
dom cannot  coexist  with  slavery;  liberty 
cannot  coexist  with  bondage.    As  long 
as  we  tolerate  it,  we  are  as  much  at  fault 
as  anyone.    I  suggest  that  it  is  high 
time  that  action  took  the  place  of  words 
In  the  Congress,  but  only  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  can 
bring  about  the  action.    I  summon  all 
the  commendation  I  can  command  to 
compliment  him  for  his  great  work  on 
behalf  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    Knowing  you  as  long  as 
and  as  well  as  I  do,  sir,  I  would  expect 

that. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  jgentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey],  I  for  bringing  about  in  this 
Record  this  4ery  important  distinction. 
There  is  nothing,  I  think,  that  does 
greater  damage  to  the  great  effort  of 
helping  these  people  than  the  constant 
reference  in  the  American  communica- 
tions media  to  such  things  as  "Commu- 
nist Poland"  or  "Communist  Hungary" 
or  "Communist  Czechoslovakia."  Those 
countries  are  not  Communist.  They 
have  never  been  and  will  never  be.  We 
have  pleaded  for  years  with  the  com- 
munications media  to  identify  these  na- 
tions as  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    You  are  so  right. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  So  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey],  for  bringing  this  very  im- 
portant distinction  to  the  attention  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  might  say  as  far  as 
amending  it  that  this  is  no  sacred  cow 
under  any  circumstances.  As  a  brain 
child  it  does  not  have  that  status,  and 
any  contributions  from  either  side  of 
the  aisle  that  have  been  made,  by  the 
way,  from  year  to  year,  such  as  this  have 
great  merit. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  proud  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding.  Again  I  want 
to  compliment  him  on  the  work  he  is 
doing  and  which  he  has  done  for  so 
many  years  in  this  area.    There  is  no 


one  else  within  my  acquaintance  who 
is  so  knowledgeable,  who  shows  more 
determination,  or  who  is  more  effective 
in  all  his  undertakings  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  All  of  those, 
whether  individuals  or  nations,  who  are 
unwillingly  subjugated  by  Communist 
tyranny,  owe  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  per- 
sistence in  demanding  that  something  be 
done  about  their  pUght.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  liberty  loving  people  are  in- 
debted to  our  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 
We  are  so  happy  that  he  is  in  such  fine 
physical  fettle  again  and  able  to  carry  on 
the  fight  as  only  he  can  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentlenfian  is  very 
kind,  but  I  am  still  a  little  weak  in  the 
kn66s. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
phrase  captive  nations  is  used  to  describe 
those  people  whose  freedom  is  circum- 
scribed behind  the  iron  and  bamboo 
countries  by  variovis  Communist  regimes. 
Approximately  35  percent  of  the  world 
population  finds  itself  in  this  onerous 
predicament. 

Force  and  suppression  as  elements  of 
foreign  policy  are  antithetical  to  our  be- 
liefs as  freedom  loving  people.  This 
mode  of  dealing  in  international  affairs 
is  completely  repugnant  to  our  heritage 
which  was  founded  in  volition  and  free 
choice  vis-a-vis  subjugation  by  outside 
influences.  Therefore,  to  be  consistent 
with  our  traditional  beliefs,  we  must 
speak  out  effectively  against  foreign 
policy  predicated  on  repression  and  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  assist 
nations  in  molding  their  own  destinies. 
The  idea  of  subjugation,  even  if  only 
for  an  instant,  is  repulsive  to  decent 
sensibilities.  With  this  thought  in  mmd, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
captive  nations  have  had  their  freedom 
withheld  from  them  for  more  than  40 


years. 

In  light  of  recent  world  developments- 
And  thought  provoking  studies  we  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  that  the 
idea  of  a  Communist  monolith  is  a  mere 
fantasy.  Differences  of  opinion  within 
the  Communist  world  are  as  rampant  as 
are  the  divergent  objectives  pursued  by 
&^  individual  states  within  it.  These 
d^elopments  provide  us  with  the  real- 
ization that  this  outside  domination 
might  be  curtailed  and  eventually 
brought  to  an  end  by  effectively  exploit- 
ing these  existing  internal  differences. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal  a  signifi- 
cant first  step  would  be  the  passage  of 
House  Resolution  14  and  the  concom- 
itant establishment  of  a  permanent  com- 
mittee whose  interest  would  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  problems  of  captive  na- 
tions. Such  a  committee  could  main- 
tain continuous  touch  with  the  problems 
of  these  people.  This  would  enable  it 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  change  in 
circumstance  or  viewpoint  within  the 
Communist  world.  When  such  change 
occurs  the  committee  wovUd  be  m  a  posi- 
tion to  recommend  the  requisite  meas- 
ures. 


While  this  is  a  needed  step  we  cannot 
be  naive  enough  to  think  that  by  insti- 
tuting such  a  committee  and  giving  it 
permanent  standing  we  will  be  remedy- 
ing the  problems  of  these  captive  people. 


This  measure  is  only  a  first  step,  albeit 
an  effective  one.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
symbol  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  firmly  opposed  to  foreign  dom- 
ination and  has  once  again  alined  itself 
with  those  who  advocate  self-determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
scarcely  a  schoolboy  in  America  who 
has  not  read  one  of  the  great  sentences 
spoken  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  the 
sentence  that  says,  "We  cannot  endure 
as  a  nation  that  is  half  slave  and  half 
free."  What  is  true  in  our  Nation  is  no 
less  true  in  our  world.  We  cannot  en- 
dure as  a  world  that  is  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

For  every  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
this  afternoon  there  are  roots  that  lie 
deep  in  the  soils  of  other  nations.    For 
some  the  distant  roots  are  in  Poland,  or 
Italy,  or  Ireland.     For  some  the  roots 
are  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  Ukraine.    For 
some  the  roots  are  in  Africa,  or  in  China, 
or  in  South  America.    For  all  of  us  it 
may  be  said  that  we  do  not  stand  as 
solitary  Americans;  we  stand  upon  the 
shoulders  of  many  traditions,  of  many 
cultures  from  many  lands.    What  is  true 
of  us  as  persons  is  true  also  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  Ufe  of  all  America. 
It  has  often  been  noted  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  part  of  the  great  Western  tra- 
dition of  culture,  taking  our  immediate 
culture  from  Western  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope   and    tracing    that    culture    back 
through  the  Greeks,  through  the  Middle 
E^st,  and  even  into  the  distant  learning 
of  the  Orient.    All  of  us,  therefore,  rep- 
resent not  only  an  American  culture  but 
indeed  a  worldwide  culture  to  which  we 
have  contributed  new  learning  and  new 
artistry  in  the  short  span  of  America's 
existence. 

We  look,  therefore,  far  beyond  the 
shores  of  America,  and  we  find  our  own 
brothers  across  the  seas.  It  is,  unfor- 
tunately, a  sad  truth  that  while  we  sit 
in  this  citadel  of  freedom,  in  this  noble 
lawmaking  body,  some  of  our  brothers 
are  living  in  slavery.  In  China  alone 
there  are  nearly  700  million  of  our 
brothers  who  labor  under  the  domina- 
tion of  atheist  communism.  .The  lead- 
ers of  that  nation  are  determined  to 
destroy  America  and  all  that  America 
represents.  They  have  stated  this  pub- 
licly They  have  indeed  precipitated  a 
fight  within  the  ranks  of  Communist 
states  over  the  issue  of  how  violent  the 
war  against  us  should  be.  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves.  The  issue  is  not  wheth- 
er America  is  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
enemy.  The  issue  is  only  how  will  the 
fight  against  America  be  waged? 

In  Europe  there  is  an  arc  of  nations 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea 
stiU  under  the  domination  of  commu- 
nism; there  are  over  40  miUion  people  in 
the  Ukraine  alone  whose  voices  cry  for 
freedom  from  within  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  , 

The  Congress  is  now  being  asked  Dy 
me  and  bv  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
form  a  special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee It  is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  my 
colleagues  that  all  of  Congress  will  join 
in  this  desire.  Do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  our  desire  to  creat  a  Captive 
Nations  Committee  wUl  go  unnoticed  in 
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the  Kremlin.  In  1959  Khrushrhov  de- 
nounced the  Conp;iess  of  the  United 
States  for  prussing  Public  Law  86-90. 
callinp  upon  the  President  to  proclaim  a 
Captive  Nations  Week.  If  we  create  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee  I  think  I  can 
assure  nil  of  my  colleagues  that  we  will 
be  denounced  with  equal  vipor  by  the 
present  occupants  of  the  Kremlin.  I  can 
also  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  will 
cherish  that  denunciation  as  a  prize 
memento. 

^  It  Is.  I  believe,  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Khrushchev  who  denounced  us  in  1959 
has  fallen  into  a  rather  low  estate  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  interestincr  to 
have  his  opinion  en  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  may  well  be  some  serious  re- 
visions in  his  attitude. 

Tlie  creation  of  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee  would  not  be  an  empty  ges- 
ture. The  world  looks  to  America  for 
leadership  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  We 
have  asserted  our  leadership  in  that  fisrht 
in  many  ways.  It  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  Winston  Churchill  remarked  that 
the  deterrent  power  of  Americas  arms 
was  all  that  stood  between  the  free  world 
and  Soviet  domination.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reassert  that  leadership  in 
the  creation  of  a  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  forms  such  a  committee,  then 
nearly  a  billion  people  on  earth  will  soon 
learn  that  the  highest  lawmakins  body 
in  the  American  citadel  of  freedom  has 
taken  note  of  their  plight  and  is  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  opposition  to 
the  creation  of  this  comr^ittce.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
opposed  the  creation  of  this  committee 
and  is  still  opix)sed  to  any  such  action 
taken  in  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  State.  But  we  in  Congress  must  an- 
swer to  our  own  consciences;  not  to  the 
conscience  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I 
have  agreed  with  the  Secretary  on  many 
issues.  I  disagree  strongly  on  this  one. 
I  am,  therefore,  calling  upon  my  col- 
leagues, all  of  my  colleagues,  to  consider 
the  creation  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee most  seriously.  It  has  been 
talked  about  in  the  Congress  in  the  past. 
It  is  time.  I  think,  that  we  should  end 
the  talking,  that  we  should  bring  the  bill 
to  create  such  a  committee  to  the  floor 
of  Congress,  and  that  we  should  enact  it 
finally  into  law.  A  billion  voices  across 
the  whole  world  will  echo  the  "yeas"  of 
the  record  vote  of  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
America  we  are  well  aware  of  the  suf- 
fering people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
We  speak  of  them  often,  and  I  daresay 
that  there  is  not  a  man  present  who  has 
not  pledged  his  efforts  to  their  ultimate 
liberation. 

Yet  I  wonder  how  often  we  stop  and 
think  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  our 
pledge;  we  who  enjoy  the  freedom  won 
for  us  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  our 
forefathers. 

Can  we  fully  picture  or  understand  the 
defiance  of  human  dignity  and  freedom 
that  has  become  a  way  of  life  within  the 
Communist  dominated  covmtries  of 
Eastern  Europe?  We  can,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  we  must  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  hopes 


and  prayers  of  there  brave  people.  Yet 
we  cannot  fulfill  these  hopes  by  giving 
aid  to  the  Communist  oppressors.  And 
we  cannot  pursue  our  goal  by  capitula- 
tion to  an  enemy  that  has  sworn  to  bury 
us.  We  must  instead  pursue  the  fight 
for  freedom  with  strength  and  firmness 
of  purpose. 

Our  goal,  indeed,  is  freedom.  And  we 
must  prove  to  the  captive  nations  and  to 
the  world  that  not  by  lipservice.  but 
that  by  action  we  iiitend  to  roach  this 
goal. 

To  this  end  my  colleanuos  have  pro- 
posed the  cstablishmrnt  of  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  in  this 
89th  Congress.  And  to  this  end  I  join 
with  them  today  in  strongly  urgin-,'  its 
adoption.  The  establif  hmcnt  of  it  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  symbolize  to  the  world  our  de- 
termination as  Americans  to  pursue  our 
commitment  to  the  ultimate  liberation  of 
the  captive  nations. 

Therefore,  let  us  wholeheartedly  adopt 
this  excellent  proposal.  Let  us  prove 
to  the  world  that  as  long  as  men  live 
under  tyranny,  as  long  as  peoples  are 
oppressed.  Americans — the  champions  of 
freedom — will  never  give  in. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Flood  1  for  again  bringing 
before  us  this  important  matter,  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  this  body  once 
again  to  the  subject  of  creating  a  special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
Resolutions  for  this  purpose  have  been 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  since 
1961.  but  action  has  been  delayed  largely 
because  of  the  inflexible  opposition  of  the 
State  Department. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  Soviets  we 
repeatedly  have  failed  to  use  the  most 
potent  weapon  at  our  disposal — that  is  to 
demand  that  the  people  under  Commu- 
nist domination  be  given  the  right  to 
freely  choose  their  own  governments. 
We  have  never  made  this  demand  an  In- 
strihnent  of  national  policy,  although  it 
has  been  a  stated  goal. 

Recently,  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  led  to  doubts  about  our  sin- 
cerity in  backing  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  W^e  have  even  been  reluc- 
tant to  state  forcefully  that  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  people  under  Soviet 
dominance  or  that  such  dominance 
exists. 

A  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  would  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  these  people,  and  find  ways  to 
exploit  the  problems  which  any  dominat- 
ing power  creates. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  true 
facts  and  the  importance  of  the  Katyn 
massacre  were  revealed  and  emphasized 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  House.  As 
a  result  of  its  investigations,  the  com- 
mittee in  1952  disclosed  that  it  was  the 
Russians  who  committed  the  mass  mur- 
ders of  the  Polish  officers  and  intellectual 
leaders  in  the  Katyn  Forest  near  Smo- 
lensk. The  record  of  that  special  com- 
mittee shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  such  a  group. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  keep  pointing 
out  that  there  are  several  captive  na- 
tions— sharing  alike  the  tyranny  of 
Communist  nilers,  bound  by  the  yoke 
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of  Soviet  imperialism.  The  Soviets  pre- 
fer not  to  talk  about  the  subjugation  of 
the  captive  nations.  The  United  States 
should  prefer  to  talk  about  them  and  to 
take  every  reasonable  means  to  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  should  demand  that  Russia  give 
to  the  captive  nations  freedom  of 
choice — allow  these  _  peoples  to  vote  for 
the  kind  of  government  they  want  and 
to  elect  the  officials  they  want. 

I  must  refer  again  to  a  study  that  wns 
made  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  anj 
Di.s.'\rmament  Agency.  While  this 
statement  has  not  been  announced  as 
approved  policy,  still  its  pliilosophy  is 
startlingly  similnr  to  a  line  of  thinkini 
all  too  prevalent  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment today.     I  quote  from  that  report: 

Whether  wc  admit  it  to  ourselves  or  no\,, 
wc  benefit  enormously  from  the  cnpabllity 
of  the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep  Liw  and 
order  over  200  million  odd  RiiFsums  aiul 
many  additional  millions  in  the-  satellite 
st.itcs.  The  breakup  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nlat  empire  tod.iy  would  doubtless  be  con- 
ducive to  freedom,  but  would  be  a  good  deal 
more  catastrophic  for  world  order  than  was 
the  breakup  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  empire 
in  1918. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  woiid  order  wp 
want?  I  know  that  it  is  not  the  goal 
that  I  want. 

The  1964  proclamation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
is  striking  in  its  omissions.  It  makes  no 
reference  to  Soviet  Russia,  nor  to  com- 
munism. It  refers  to  captive  nations 
but  is  too  timid  to  say  who  holds  these 
nations  captive. 

The  world  looks  to  America  for  lead- 
ership in  freedom.  We  should  encour- 
age all  others  to  aspire  to  it.  and  should 
provide  an  example  for  them  to  follow. 

One  real  contribution  could  be  the 
creation  of  a  Special  Committee  for  the 
Captive  Nations.  This  committee  could 
reveal  to  the  world  thg  sorry  record  cf 
the  Soviets  who  must  hSld  their  empire 
together  by  force. 

Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  for  the  captive  nations' 
90  million  human  beings — a  group  of 
people  which  is  nearly  half  the  size  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.   For 
25  years  these  people  have  lived  under 
Soviet  bondage.    During  that  time  they 
have   constantly   been    subjected   to    a     ^ 
tyranny  characterized  by  repression  of     \ 
individual  liberties,  suppression  of  reli-      \ 
gion,  and  a  systematic  campaign  to  de- 
stroy  family   loyalties   and   to   replace 
them  with  a  blind  obedience  to  the  state. 

These  enslaved  people  have  many  close 
relatives  living  in  the  United  States  who 
look  to  us  as  the  last  hope  for  freedom 
of  these  captives.  Therefore.  I  believe 
that  it  is  singularly  appropriate  that  we 
establish  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  to  serve  as  a  forum  for 
discussions  which  may  lead  to  the  even- 
tual liberty  of  these  oppressed  people. 

I  believe  that  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  committee  in  the  Congress  may 
also  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  world — 
and  particularly  to  these  unfortunate 
captives — that  this  Nation  condemns  So- 
viet colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
that  we  Insist  that  these  people  have  the 


God-given  right  to  live  vmder  institutions 
and  governments  of  their  own  choosing. 
Further,  I  believe  that  the  existence  of 
this  special  committee  will  effectively 
symbolize  our  belief  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  sustain  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  communism  among  these 
oeople:  to  maintain  their  friendship  and 
cood  will;  and  to  strengthen  their 
orientation  toward  the  West.  As  they 
falter  in  the  storm,  this  committee  wUl 
shine  as  a  beacon  of  hope  in  their  hour 
of  need. 

Therefore,  I  support  House  Resolution 
14  introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
lea-^ue  from  Pennsylvania,  and  com- 
panion proposals  introduced  by  other 
Members  of  this  House,  which  would 
establish  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 

Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Public 
Law  90  of  the  86th  Congress  established 
the  third  week  in  July  of  each  year  as 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Once  again  I 
want  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  in  a  reaffirmation  of  the  ideals 
embodied  in  Captive  Nations  Week ;  that 
Is  to  nourish  the  hopes  of  enslaved  peo- 
ple and  contribute  to  the  ultimate  goal 
of  a  worid  based  on  freedom,  justice,  and 

peace. 

/he  Soviet  Union  violated  its  promises 
freedom  and  independence  after 
World  War  II  to  Albania,  Bulgana. 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Hungary,  Lat- 
via Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Rumania. 
And  the  U.S.S.R.  deprived  the  captive 
non-Russian  peoples  within  its  own  bor- 
ders of  the  promise  of  self-determination 
and  independence. 

The  meager  liberations  and  con- 
cessions by  the  Soviet  in  the  cultural 
fields  cultural  exchanges,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  East-West  trade,  have  not 
brought  freedom  and  independence  to 
the  Captive  Nations.  The  Soviet  bonds 
of  political  and  economic  subservience 
still  exist:  the  Soviet  goal  of  interna- 
tional communism  and  worid  domina- 
tion has  not  been  abandoned. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  cap- 
tive nations  have  not  lost  their  desire 
for  freedom  and  independence.  We 
must  not  allow  the  spirit  of  captive  peo- 
ples to  succumb  to  despair;  we  must 
keep  their  spirit  and  hopes  alive.  With 
this  in  mind.  I  have  joined  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  introducing  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  my  resolution. 
House  Resolution  28,  and  similar  resolu- 
tions, and  urge  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  consider  this  proposal  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. „       , 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the  Congress. 
Moscow  has  consistently  displayed  to  the 
world  its  profound  fe.-r  of  growing  free 
worid  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  all 
of  the  captive  nations.     I  believe  the 
United  States  should  increase  this  knowl- 
edge and  interest  by  using  the  weap- 
ons of  truth,  fact,  and  ideas.   We  should 
help  these  determined  and  stouthearted 
captive  nations  to  win  victory  in  the 
psychopolitical  cold  war. 
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I  support  the  bipartisan  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations,  which  will  find  means  by  which 
the  United  States  can  assist  these  na- 
tions by  peaceful  processes  to  regain 
their  national  and  individual  freedoms. 
The  world  is  watching  us  and  listening  to 
us  with  studied  attention.  We  must  not 
fail,  nor  should  we  falter,  in  accomplish- 
ing this  task. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood!  and  the 
gentleman  from  HUnois  [Mr.  Derwin- 
SKil  in  their  truly  bipartisan  efforts  to 
establish  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  creation  of 
such  a  special  committee  would  do  much 
to  show  to  the  world  the  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  and  their  hold  over  the 
many  European  countries  which  are  now 
under  Soviet  domination,  under  the  guise 
of  being  a  part  of  the  Soviet  political 
sphere.  Yet,  as  we  know,  these  nations 
have  been  deprived  of  their  national  in- 
dependence and  their  individual  Uber- 

ties. 

The  imperialistic  and  aggressive  poU- 
cies  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  created 
a  situation  which  presents  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
free  people  throughout  the  world.  Na- 
tions subjugated  by  the  Soviet  look  to 
the  United  States  for  hope  and  the 
leadership  which  will  bring  liberation 
and  independence  and  help  to  restore 
their  religious  freedoms  and  individual 
liberties. 

The  creation  of  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee  to  expose  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  in  subjugating  these  small 
and  helpless  nations  does  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Soviet  leaders.  Such 
a  committee  would  prove  to  the  world 
the  false  impression  given  by  the  Soviets, 
that  these  captive  nations  have  theu- 
freedoms  and  are  permitted  to  continue 
their  everyday  life  in  a  normal  way. 

What  a  mockery  it  is  to  claim  that  the 
Individuals  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithu- 
ania     the     Ukraine,     Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthema.   Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Arme- 
nia  Georgia,  Albania,  and  others,  have 
the  right  to  express  their  religious  be- 
liefs    How  can  this  be  done  when  the 
churches   and   church   properties   have 
been  confiscated  and  used  for  Purposes 
other    than    church     se^rices?    Wtien 
priests    have    been    deprived    of    their 
right  to  conduct  religious  services,  how 
can  they  minister  to  the  needs  of  theur 
religious  group? 

Freedom  of  self-government— how  can 
it  be  achieved  when  the  elections  are  still 
held    with    single    governmental    Usts? 
There  are  no  opposition  candidates,  one 
has  to  vote  the  ballot  that  is  handed  to 
him  or  else  it  is  voided.    This  is  not  the 
type  of  free  elections  as  we  know  an  elec- 
tion to  be.  ^         ,    *  „ 
In  industry,  one  does  not  work  for 
personal  well-being  in  the  form  of  wages 
for  his  everyday  purchases.    In  a  sub- 
jugated country  aU  is  done  for  the  state, 
with  the  state  deriving  the  full  benefit 
of  industrial  production.    Yet  the  Soviet 
leadership  will  lead  you  to  believe  that 


the  industrial  worker  shares  in  this  pro- 
ductive field.  ,     .X.     *  * 

Farmers  likewise  produce  for  the  state 
on  coUectivized  farms.  For  their  efforts 
in  farm  production,  the  farmer  is  given 
a  small  portion  of  the  entire  crop  to  sus- 
tain himself  and  his  famUy.  Only  in 
Poland,  have  the  farmers  been  able  to 
own  their  own  fields  and  that  action  was 
taken  fairly  recently,  to  show  that  these 
people  have  the  freedom  to  own  property 
for  their  farming  efforts.  • 

The  creation  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  would  bring  hope 
to  the  subjugated  nations  who  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  hu- 
man freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringmg 
about  their  Uberation  and  independence 
and  in  restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  their  Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem. 
Buddhist,  or  other  reUgious  freedoms, 
and  of  their  Individual  liberties. 

We  Americans  are  proud  that  many 
refugees  from  the  oppressed  countries 
have  found  asylum  in  the  United  States. 
The  citizens  of  our  coimtry  are  linked  by 
bonds  of  family  and  principle  to  many 
of  the  captive  nations  people  and  It  Is 
only  appropriate  and  proper  that  we 
manifest  to  the  captive  nations  people 
our  concern  over  their  plight  and  their 
determination  and  just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence. 

We  subscribe  In  fuU  that  every  human 
being  has  the  Inherent  right  to  self- 
determination  In  the  conduct  of  his  dally 
life.  Yet,  this  right  of  self-determuia- 
tioii  is  denied  to  millions  of  people  with- 
in the  sphere  of  Soviet  domination. 

Our  aflOrmation  that  these  subjugated 
nations  should  have  freedom  aud  Inde- 
pendence Is  not  enough.    This  Congress 
as  represenatlves  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  now  has  the  opportunity 
to  further  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
these  captive  nations  our  concern  over 
their  pUght,  by  taking  action  on  the  reso- 
lutions to  create  this  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations;  so  that  it  can 
expose    the    false    information    spread 
throughout    the    world    by    the    Soviet 
leaders  on  the  status  of  the  Communist 
dominated  nations. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  that  this  com- 
mittee should  be  created  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  that  its  findings  can  be  utihzed 
In  bringing  about  the  Uberation  and  res- 
toration of  freedom  to  these  subjugated 

nations.  „      .        .. 

Mr   CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  discussion  of  the  need  to  estabhsh 
a  special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  , 
I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
legislation  calUng  for  formation  of  such 
aSnimittee.    I  have  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  past  Congresses.    I  think 
this    matter    has    been    Put    off    long 
enough-it   Is    time    this    disting^shed 
body  take^opie  action  on  the  resolutions 
that  have  been  introduced.    ^     ^     ^.  ^ 
A  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  is  badly  needed  to  foc^s  ^tt^n- 
tion  on  the  pUght  of  these  Peoples  and 
tod  ways  to  exploit  the  Problems  which 
any  dominaUng  power  creates     "IJis   ^^ 
indeed,  one  of  the  sad  aspects  of  our 
foreign  pohcy,  where  without  dom^a^ 
thing  much  about  It  suice  1961.  we  see 
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before  us  the  yearnings  of  peoples  to  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want  and  elect  the  officials 
they  wish  to  represent  them,  without 
being  hampered  by  the  stringent  ties  of 
communism. 

Free  elections  would  be  the  most  sound 
and  fair  kind  of  arrangement  for  the 
captive  nations.  It  would  certainly  be 
superior  to  any  form  of  treaty  and  it 
would  serve  to  keep  the  desires  of 
freedom-loving  people  alive.  This  is  only 
one  objective  a  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  could  recommend  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  can  be  no 
peace,  no  peaceful  coexistence  with  com- 
munism. By  establishing  a  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  we  can  put  this  Na- 
tion firmly  on  record  as  to  our  desires  and 
in  support  of  these  captive  nations. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  1  for  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  him  in  urging  appropriate  action 
by  the  House  to  reassure  the  people  In 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world  that 
we  in  the  United  States  are  keeiily  in- 
terested in  their  struggles  for  libera- 
tion and  freedom^  from  the  chains  of 
despotism. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  such 
an  effort  be  bipartisan,  because  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  political  affiliation, 
sympathize  with  the  oppressed  citizens 
of  the  so-called  captive  nations.  To 
achieve  the  objective,  various  similar 
bills  are  now  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee seeking  to  establish  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
and  in  the  past  we  have  heard  many 
arguments  supporting  the  case  for  es- 
tablishing a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  but  there  is  one  argu- 
ment, I  believe,  that  stands  out  above 
all  others,  and  thus  deserves  special 
emphasis. 

This  is  the  argument  of  colonialism 
and  its  relevance  to  the  cause  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

We  of  the  West  have  been  castigated 
over  and  over  again  by  the  propaganda 
charge  that  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  are  imperialists  and  oppressors  of 
colonial  peoples. 

Today  this  charge  has  special  rele- 
vance to  our  position  in  the  world,  be- 
cause a  massive  third  force  has  been 
emerging  in  the  past  two  decades,  a  po- 
litical force  that  can  determine  the  di- 
rection and  thus  the  ultimate  success 
or  failure  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  am, 
of  course,  speaking  of  the  so-called  neu- 
tralist nations,  those  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  now  emerging  from 
their  former  colonial  status  into  a  new 
era  of  independence. 

Communist  propaganda  charges 
against  the  West  have  been  designed 
to  appeal  to  those  peoples  who  having 
suffered  from  imperialism  are  now  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  to  the  matter  of 
colonialism.  It  is  clear  that  the  Com- 
munists are  seeking  allies  in  those  areas, 
and  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  create  a  cli- 
mate of  political  alienation  between  the 
newly  independent  countries  and  their 


friends.  Of  course,  the  charge  that  gains 
the  most  propaganda  credits  for  the 
Communists  Is  the  charge  of  Western 
imperialism  and  Western  colonialism. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Communists  have 
made  considerable  gains  in  these  areas, 
owing  to  their  skillful  exploitation  of  the 
coloiiial  issue.  But  their  success,  if  in- 
deed it  has  been  achieved,  is  derived  as 
much  from  our  failure  to  counteract  ef- 
fectively Communist  charges  as  it  Is  from 
the  skill  of  their  propoganda  apparatus. 
I  have  long  felt  that  the  United  States 
has  not  used  to  the  fullest  extent  one 
of  its  greatest  assets  in  this  continuing 
propaganda  war  for  the  loyalties  of  the 
emerging  p>eoples.  This  asset  is  the 
truth  of  Soviet  colonialism. 

It  is  an  established  historical  fact  that 
one  of  the  greatest  world  movements 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  has  been 
the  movement  toward  liberation  of  peo- 
ples in  the  former  colonial  areas.  Old 
empires  have  collapsed,  and  from  their 
ruins  have  arisen  new  nations  whose 
hopes  and  expectations  aie  directed  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  their  own  inde- 
pendent national  destiny. 

Yet,  there  has  been  a  powerful  coun- 
tertrend  against  this  movement  toward 
freedom,  and  that  is  the  expansion  of 
Communist  totalitarianism.  Wherever 
the  opportunity  was  presented,  the  Com- 
munists expanded  their  power  until  they 
now  hold  one-fourth  of  the  world's  land 
area  and  control  one-third  of  the  world's 
population.  Wherever  the  Communists 
implanted  their  flag,  they  brought  with 
them  the  total  denial  of  freedom. 

Thus,  the  postwar  world  has  wit- 
nessed a  new  development  in  the  dialec- 
tics, of  history :  the  expansion  of  freedom 
in  areas  where  imperialism  and  colonial- 
ism once  dominated;  and  the  expansion 
of  tyranny  in  the  form  of  a  new  Commu- 
nist imperialism  and  a  new  Commimist 
colonialism. 

It  is.  of  course,  the  Communists  who 
are  the  imperialists  and  colonialists,  and 
not  we  of  the  West.  It  is  they  who  have 
stifled  freedom  of  choice  wherever  they 
brought  their  power.  In  this  era  of  dis- 
solving empires  and  colonial  systems,  it 
is  they  who  are  busily  engaged  in  build- 
ing and  expanding  their  own  imperial 
system. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  fact  a 
colonial  empire  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  recitation  of  a  few  facts.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  a  prisonhouse  of  nationalities 
wherein  its  millions  of  peoples  are  denied 
the  right  of  self-determination.  There 
are  over  100  different  subject  nations  in- 
habiting this  Soviet  land,  nations  who 
have  drastically  different  cultures,  lan- 
guages, and  historical  traditions.  Over 
25  million  Moslems  inhabit  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  fact  not  well  known  in  the  West. 
All  of  these  non-Russian  peoples  were 
conquered  and  brought  into  the  Russian 
Empire  in  the  days  of  pre-Bolshevik  Rus- 
sia. But,  the  new  Soviet  Russia,  in  its 
drive  to  expand  communism,  rebuilt  the 
old  Russian  empire  and  called  it  the 
U.S.S.R.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union  today, 
at  least  in  its  outer  structure,  is  in  form 
no  different  from  old  Russia:  that  is, 
both  are  imperial-colonial  systems  by  the 
traditional  definition  of  the  terms. 


Expansion  of  communism  during  the 
postwar  years  further  substantiates  the 
assertion  that  communism  is  today  the 
most  dangerous,  all-pervasive  force  of 
imperialism  and  colonialism.  It  en- 
veloped all  of  Eastern  Europe  and  trans- 
formed those  territories  into  miniature 
models  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  consumed 
China,  enveloped  North  Korea  and  now 
seeks  to  expand  its  power  throughout 
southeast  Asia. 

In  a  word,  communism  is  a  driving, 
consuming  force  that  seeks  total  power 
everywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  political 
philosophy  that  operates  on  the  principle 
of  denying  free  choice  whether  it  be  in 
the  realm  of  politics,  religion,  economics, 
or  culture.  It  seeks  total  direction  of 
society  for  ends  and  objectives  that  are 
global. 

I  am  sure  that  what  I  have  said  thus 
far  is  obvious  to  all  who  are  gathered  in 
this  great  Chamber.  Yet,  this  is  a  vital 
message;  and  regrettably  it  is  a  message 
that  does  not  reach  into  the  areas  of  the 
world  where  it  is  most  needed,  in  areas 
where  the  people  have  fallen  victim  to 
the  Communist  propaganda  charge  of^ 
American  imperialism. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  I 
urge  this  House  to  establish  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

We  must  convey  the  message  to  these 
peoples  in  the  emerging  nations  that  it 
is  the  Communists  who  are  the  real  im- 
perialists and  colonialists  and  not  the 
West. 

We  must  convey  the  message  that  com- 
munism is  not  the  wave  of  the  future; 
that  it  is  not  the  great  liberator  of  man- 
kind; that  it  is.  indeed,  a  massive  histori- 
cal anachronism  that  threatens  to  re- 
verse the  course  of  history  as  it  moves 
toward  progress  and  human  freedom  and 
to  thrust  mankind  back  into  a  new  dark 
age. 

To  achieve  these  purposes  requires  the 
establishment  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations.  Such  a  commit- 
tee could  serve  as  a  collecting  station, 
so  to  speak,  collating  all  data  on  the 
subject  of  the  captive  peoples  for  dis- 
semination in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Persons  who  have  fled  from  Communist 
tyranny  could  be  given  the  opportunity 
through  public  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee to  tell  their  story,  thus  giving  a 
warning  to  the  unwary.  Interim  reports 
published  by  the  committee  could  be  cir- 
culated abroad  and  would  bear  testimony 
to  the  tyranny  of  communism. 

Only  a  congressional  committee  could 
effectively  undertake  such  a  mission;  for 
the  executive  branch,  whose  responsibili- 
ties are  of  a  different  nature,  does  not 
have  the  freedom  of  action  constitution- 
ally and  politically  available  to  Congress. 
I,  therefore,  urge  that  this  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  be 
established. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  escalating — slowly, 
surely,  perceptibly. 

Where  this  escalating  crisis  will  lead 
us,  we  do  not  know:  The  course  ahead 
is  not  clear,  and  unfortunately  we  are 
guided  more  by  forces  beyond  us  than  by 
those  within  our  own  control.  The  dia- 
lectics of  escalation  impose  a  peculiar 
and  compelling  logic  of  its  own,  denying 
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to  one  party  and  then  the  other  freedom 
of  choice  until  at  last  collision  may  be 
inevitable.  But  for  us  one  thing  is  clear : 
The  Communists  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pnvelop  southeast  Asia;  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  add  another  territory,  an- 
other people  to  their  lengthening  list  of 
captive  nations. 

From  the  crisis  in  Vietnam  we  can 
draw  several  lessons.     First  of  all,  the 
expansion  of  communism  must  be  canied 
forth  on  the  points  of  bayonets;  it  is  not 
a  process  that  takes  place  within  a  cli- 
mate   of    peace    and    political    serenity 
wherein    the   peoples   have    alternative 
choices.   Secondly,  Vietnam  exposes  once 
aeain  the  powerful  inner  dynamic  that 
lies   at   the    center    of    communism,    a 
dynamic  that  propels  its  believers  toward 
inevitable  revolutionary  political  activity 
and    even    military    aggression.      And 
finally,   Vietnam   demonstrates   beyond 
SSubt  that  the  most  powerful  counter- 
force  for  freedom  in  this  worid  and  for 
the  thwarting  of  Communist  expansion 
isthe  United  States. 

We  Americans  have  now  withm  our 
domain  the  power  and  the  ^^'iHto  check 
communist  expansion.  So  long  as  this 
power  and  will  remain  strong,  so  long  wUl 
free  peoples  be  protected  from  tyrarmy 
and  those  captive  nations  now  un- 
prisoned  under  communism  be  given 
hope  for  a  brighter  future  in Jreedorn 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
FLOOD]  for  reserving  this  time  hi  order 
that  those  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about 
the  need  for  Congress  to  create  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  might 
have   this   opportunity  to  present   our 

""T^m  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  House 
Resolution  36  in  this  89th  Congress^ 
This  is  a  resolution  which  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
It  is  identical  to  a  measure  I  also  spon- 
sored in  the  last  Congress. 

My  belief  is  that  Congress  can  do 
much  to  win  the  ultimate  freedom  of 
those  people  in  Eastern  Europe  preseiitly 
he?diS  slavery  by  Soviet  totaUtanamsm 
and  the  committee  being  proposed  can  be 
an  instrument  of  our  action. 

Such  a  committee  could  study  and  ex- 
amine for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Se  and  other  free  people  of  the  world 
the  present  plight  of  those  behmd  the 
Iron'^^nd  Bamboo  Curtains.    By  expos- 
ing the  depths  of  deprivation  which  these 
SIny  millions  are  being  made  to  suffer 
would  help  to  create  a  chmate  of  out- 
rage in  world  public  opinion.    This  re 
pugnance  of  Russian  rule  would  be  a 
powerful  tool  in  forcing  the  Communist 
Sptors  to  loose  their  hold  on  the  captive 

'^ Vurther.  a  Captive  Nations  Committee 
in  Congress  would  provide  national  rec- 
ognition for  the  concern  of  so  many 
Americans  whose  friends  and  relatives 
live  in  these  countries.  Because  many 
of  my  constituents  have  these  ties,  I  know 
the  degree  to  which  they  yearn  for  this 
expression  of  Congress. 

We  must  never  forget  the  vahant  de- 
termination of  the  captive  PeoPjes  to 
be  free.  They  struggle  without  letup  for 
individual  liberty,  self-government  and 
the  rights  all  of  us  enjoy  as  citizens  oi 


a  democracy.  Because  freedom  is  their 
cause  and  because  freedom  is  our  heri- 
tage we  are  and  must  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  strength  for  their  aspirations. 
America  has  an  opportunity  through 
this  great  and  free  legislative  body  to 
add  significantly  to  its  belief  in  gaimng 
freedom  wherever  it  is  denied.  We  can 
do  this  by  creating  in  Congress  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi]  for  the  initiative  they  have  taken 
to  establish  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations.  Both  have 
workeH  tirelessly  and  with  purpose  dur- 
ing the  previous  Congress  and  in  this 
Congress  to  accomplish  this  worthy 
objective. 

I  have  joined  with  our  colleagues  in 
this  cause.    I  believe  we  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  establish- 
ing a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations.    It  is  important  that  we 
assure  the  millions  of  people  held  m 
Communist  bondage  In  the  captive  na- 
tions that  we  have  not  forgotten  them 
and  that  we  support  their  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  national  independence 
In  doing  so  we  advance  the  cause  of 
peace.    Equally  important,  such  action 
serves  as  a  deterrent  to  war  *>ecause  no 
tyrant  or  dictator  will  risk  launching  a 
war  when  he  is  aware  that  a  ^ajonty 
of  the  subjugated  and  captivfe  people 
will  rise  up  in  revolt.    War  provides  the 
atmosphere  for  subjugated  people  to  re- 
volt against  the  tyranny  of  foreign  oc- 
cupation.     We     therefore     serve     our 
national  objectives  and  interests  when 
we  act  to  keep  aUve  the  aspirations  of 
the  captive  peoples. 

I  suggest  three  basic  and  very  current 
reasori    for    establishing    the    special 

committee:  , 

First.  The  increasing  tempo  of  world- 
wide propaganda  charging  the  United 
S  ates  with  imperialism,  launched  by  the 
Russians.  Red  Chinese.  Vietcong   Indo- 
nesia, Cambodia.  Castro,  and  other  Com- 
munist sympathizers.  „.,e+o„t 
Second.  The  absence  of  a  consistent 
US    effort  directed  at  full  pubhc  ex- 
posure of  the  imperial  objectives  of  corn- 
s' as  demonstrated  by  its  political 
S^ment  of  the  captiv'e  nations^ 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Cuba  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  „„„ac 
Third.  The  wars  of  guerrilla  aggres- 
sion  organized  and   supported  by   the 
Sussian'imperialists  ^^ich  they  are  ab^ 
to  propagandize  successfuUy  as   national 
hbSon  struggles"  in  the  absence  of  an 
organized   effort   to   expose    the    truth 
about  these  wars.    The  Present  war  m 
Vietnam,   where  young  Americans   are 
now  dying,  is  a  case  in  Po^^J-    ^^^,.._ 
I  am  convinced  a  Special  Committ^ 
on  Captive  Nations  could  put  the  label 
0?  "imperialism"  where  it  Properiy  be- 
innerthat  it  could  expose  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  so-called  naUonal  Uberation 
wars   which  Moscow   and  Peiping   are 
using  to  destroy  the  independence  of  na- 
t£m  wid  to  place  them  in  Communist 
chlfns     we  need  such  an  effort  today 
to  pr^ide  moral  and  psychological  sup- 


port for  our  efforts  to  defend  freedom  m 
Asia  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  A 
House  committee  concentrating  on  the 
captive  nations,  how  they  became  en- 
slaved and  what  is  happening  to  the  peo- 
ple of  those  nations,  would  awaken  peo- 
ple to  the  real  issue  at  stake  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  We  need  such  an  effort 
here  in  Congress  now  to  provide  support 
for  President  Johnson  and  to  promote 
better  pubUc  understanding  of  the  stand 
he  has  taken  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  urge  the  House  to  act  favorably  on 
this  mattor  and  to  put  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  to  work  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  captive  nations  of  com- 
munism are  denied  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  all  natural  rights,  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

It  is  from  this  principle  that  are  de- 
rived from  all  those  other  rights  that 
insure  man  his  greatest  happiness.  It  Is 
from  this  principle  that  flows  all  the 
benefits  of  democracy.  ^   ^     ♦v,^ 

We  Americans  have  enjoyed  to  the 
fullest  this  right  of  self-determination. 
And  in  our  desire  to  perpetuate  the  ideals 
of  democracy  we  have  done  our  utmost 
to  assure  their  permanence  in  this  coun- 
try and  expand  them  to  other  lands. 

Regrettably,  the  captive  peoples  now 
enslaved  by  communism  have  been 
denied  the  full  benefits  of  democracy 
Gripped  in  a  tyranny  more  powerful  and 
aU-encompassing  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen  these  captive  nations  must,  by  ne- 
cessity, look  to  America  and  other  demo- 
cratic lands  for  comfort  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

All  Americans,  therefore,  are  one  m  a 
declaration  of  hope  that  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  worid  will  one  day  be  free. 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
26  1965,  I  introduced  in  this  1st  session 
of 'the  89th  Congress  a  resolution  bear- 
ing the  number  House  Resolution  144. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  was  to 
ask   the   House   of   Representatives   to 
establish    a   committee   that  wou^d   be 
known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.    This  special  commit- 
tee would  be  empowered  to  conduct  mi 
inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,    fhis  woiUd 
include   those    captive   peoples    m   the 
Soviet  Union,  both  Russian  and  non- 
Russian,  and  the  captive  peoples  m  ASia 
and  Eastern  Europe.  .  ^.  .,  r„,^* 

The  primary  objective  of  this  select 
committee  would  be  to  focus  on  the 
mo^  and  legal  status  of  Commumst 
control  over  the  captive  peoples  and 
bring  together  facts  relating  to  tHe  con- 
ditions existing  in  these  nations. 

But  more  than  that,  the  committee 
would  be  expected  to  indicate  ^here  pos- 
S  those  means  by  which  the  Umted 
Itetes  could  assist  the  captive  peoples 
SScef  uUy  in  their  present  state  of  seno- 
Elde  particularly  in  their  aspirations  to 
regain  their  freedom  and  national  mde- 

^Thrquestion  naturally  arises.  What  is 
the  justification  for  setting  up  such  a 

'"Srm'^.'fi'st  of  all.  that^the  prob- 
lem If  national  oppression  in  Coi^u- 
nist  countries  does  exist.    It  is  a  "reauty 
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of  international  life  that  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  our  interest  &s  a  nation. 

Many  Americans  and  other  peoples  of 
the  free  world  have  the  mistaken  notion 
that  Soviet  Russia  ii;  a  geographic  area 
inhabited  only  by  Russians.  They  do  not 
realize  that  the  Russian  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  is,  the  great  Rus- 
sian people,  constitutes  a  little  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  population. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  reality  a  multi- 
national stat^.  Over  100  different  na- 
tionalities reside  in  the  Soviet  Union 
whose  cultures,  languages,  and  historical 
traditions  differ  radically.  It  would 
probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  most 
Americans  to  learn  that  there  are  more 
Turks  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  Tur- 
key, and  more  Moslems  than  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

That  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  ruthlessly 
suppressed  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
Moscow  is  a  truth  that  has  been  reit- 
erated many  times  on  this  floor  of  Con- 
gress.    During  World   War  I  many  of 
these  peoples  had  declared  their  own  in- 
dependence as  the  old  Russian  Empire 
disintegrated.     Seizing  this  momentous 
opportunity,  the  Ukranians,  Lithuanians, 
Estonians.    Latvians,    Armenians,    and 
many  others  declared  their  independence 
and  established  national  republics.    For 
the  first  tirfe  in  many  decades — and  for 
some   it   was   centuries — they   had   the 
chance  to  assert  their  own  will  and  define 
their  own  national  destiny.    Their  choice 
was  freedom.    But.  regrettably  the  pow- 
er of  the  Bolsheviks  had  overwhelmed 
these  freedom-loving  peoples,  and  ulti- 
mately only  the  people  of  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  States  were  able  to  retain 
their  hard-won  independence.    But,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  World  War  n  the  Baltic 
States    were    consumed    again    by    the 
Soviet  tyranny. 

All  of  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  denied  the  right  of 
self-determination-  They  are  not  able 
to  exercise  those  natural  rights  of  man 
to  which  our  Nation  has  been  so  dedi- 
cated. Politically,  they  are  suppressed. 
In  the  cultural  realm  they  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  submit  to  the  Soviet-im- 
posed cultural  norms  of  communism. 
Religious  freedom  is  denied  them.  And 
in  all  they  must  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  total  conformity  to  communism. 

But.  this  is  only  part  of  the  catalog 
of  oppression  vmder  communism.  This 
tyranny  of  the  modern  age  has  enveloped 
the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  true 
that  a  certain  air  of  permissiveness  now 
permeates  the  politcal  atmosphere  of 
this  area.  Tourism  is  now  being  en- 
couraged; contacts  with  the  West  toler- 
ated; and  trade  extended.  But,  the 
fact  remains  that  Communist  tyrarmy 
still  holds  a  tight  grip  over  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

And.  of  course,  we  do  not  have  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Far  Eastern  brand  of 
Communist  despotism.  The  crisis  in 
Vietnam  stands  as  a  frightening  re- 
minder of  communism's  commitment  to 
territorial  expansion  and  conquest.  The 
Chinese  people,  the  North  Koreans,  the 
North   Vietnamese — all   are   suppressed 


peoples,  whose  political  choice  is  reduced 
to  accepting  the  tyranny  that  bears  down 
upon  them. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  national  oppres- 
sion does  exist.  It  meets  us  in  any  direc- 
tion we  may  turn. 

Accepting  this  fact,  we  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  point  in  the  argument; 
namely,  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the 
vast  dimension  of  Communist  oppression. 
According  to  my  resolution,  the  special 
committee  would  conduct  an  inquiry  in- 
to and  make  a  study  of  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations.  The  committee  would 
also  be  directed  to  make  such  interim 
reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  it  deems  proper.  In  addition  the  com- 
mittee would  make  its  first  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
and  study  together  with  recommenda- 
tions not  later  than  January  31.  1966. 

To  carry  out  its  operations  efficiently 
and  effectively,  the  committee  would  be 
authorized  to  conduct  hearings  within 
and  outside  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  further  authorized  to  require 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  gather 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  take 
such  testimony  as  it  would  believe  advis- 
able in  order  to  fulfill  its  mission.  And. 
of  course,  the  committee  would  employ 
experts,  consultants,  and  other  staff  that 
would  be  needed  to  undertake  the  entire 
project. 

I  have  suggested  this  procedure  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  only  through 
Congress,  by  virtue  of  its  investigating 
authority  and  its  close  relationship  with 
the  people,  that  such  a  serious  problem 
can  be  adequately  explored.  Our  con- 
stitutional system  allows  Congress  a 
wide  range  of  independent  expression, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy. 
We  are  not  bound  by  the  rigid  formalities 
that  encumber  the  executive  branch.  It 
is,  therefore,  understandable  that  here  is 
a  major  task  for  congressional  concern. 
Finally,  in  considering  this  problem 
we  must  ask  ourselves,  Is  it  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  explore  and  expose  all 
the  ramifications  of  oppression  in  the 
Communist  world? 

I  will  say  forthwith,  that  it  Is  in  our 
national  interest. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  certain 
risks  involved  in  stirring  up  deep-rooted 
feelings  of  nationalism  that  exist  in  a 
suppressed  people.  Nationalism  has 
been  a  force  that  has  plagued  the  mod- 
ern era.  This,  I  recognize;  but  I  also 
recognize  that  nationalism,  restrained 
and  intelligent,  has  been  a  force  for  good 
in  the  modern  era.  Indeed,  our  own 
American  independence  is  a  product  of 
an  evohing  American  nationalism  that 
demanded  severance  of  its  political  ties 
with  its  imperial  parent  and  the  creation 
of  an  independent  national  republic. 

I  submit  that  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  those  in  all  other 
countries  under  which  communism  holds 
sway  are  the  "secret  allies"  of  the 
United  States.  They  represent  a  force 
of  erosion  within  the  tyranny  that  op- 
presses them. 

I  also  submit  that  it  is  the  moral  duty 
of  all  Americansrto  concern  themselves 
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with  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world. 
This  Is  our  heritage. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
this  legislative  body  to  act  favorably 
upon  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues this  afternoon  in  discussing  the 
usefulness  of  the  proposed  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

As  a  sponsor  of  a  resolution  for  this 
purpose.  I  share  the  hope  expressed  here 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  act 
soon  and  favorably  on  our  proposal. 

The  resolution  itself.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recites  several  of  the  more  important 
reasons  for  creating  the  special  com- 
mittee. But  I  think  the  substance  of 
our  position  can  be  expressed  this  way: 
the  captive  nations,  especially  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  crucial  to  the  future 
of  freedom;  they  are  the  major  testing 
ground  for  determining  whether  alien 
political  ideologies  and  systems  can  be 
instituted  and  maintained  by  force;  they 
constitute  a  huge  refutation  of  Soviet 
Russia's  anti-imperialist  doctrines  and 
stand  as  solemn  warnings  against  ac- 
cepting Soviet  pretensions  at  face  value; 
as  such,  they  deserve  more  formal  recog- 
nition of  their  significance  in  the  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  slavery. 

Careful  attention  to  developments  in 
the  captive  nations,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
be  of  great  and  Increasing  importance 
to  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
A  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions can  help  provide  that  attention  in 
the  most  useful  way. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  the  bipartisan  effort  to 
establish  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some 
welcome  changes  in  the  captive  nations, 
and  even  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
which  indicate  a  degree  of  relaxation 
in  police  state  rule.  There  has  also 
been  some  reduction  in  Soviet  eco- 
nomic denomination  of  the  captive 
nations,  however,  the  captive  nations 
are  still  occupied  or  surrounded  by 
Soviet  arr  ies.  Their  economies  are 
still  largely  dominated  and  controlled 
by  the  Soviet  Union. . 

The  Sino-Soviet  dispute  has  tempo- 
rarily given  the  captive  nations  some 
degree  of  bargaining  power,  and  indeed 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  gestures 
toward  giving  them  some  independ- 
ence. But  how  deep  do  the  changes 
really  go?  This  committee  would  help 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  keeping 
abreast  of  these  changes,  and  would 
also  symbolize  to  the  world  that  the 
American  people  are  still  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  captive  nations  are  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  to  free  themselves 
from  Soviet  imperialism  and  colo- 
nization. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  my  able  and  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood], 
and  others  of  my  colleagues  in  urging 
immediate  and  favorable  action  on  the 
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resolution  creating  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Too  long  have  we  delayed  the  authori- 
zation for  this  committee,  the  very  crea- 
tion of  which  would  hearten  the  suffer- 
ing peoples  of  the  captive  nations  and 
which  in  its  hearings  and  its  findings 
could  be  expected  to  bring  under  the 
limelight  of  the  world  and  to  the  con- 
demnation of  all  free  nations  the  hor- 
rible and  intolerable  conditions  forced 
upon  the  captive  nations  by  a  captor 
•who  knows  no  mercy  and  has  respect  for 
neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  the  rights  of 

There  should  be  no  further  delay.  The 
creation  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  should  be  a  must  on 
the  agenda  of  every  Member  of  this  body, 
who  loves  freedom  and  abhors  tyranny. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr. 
Pepper).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.    Bingham]    is    recognized    for    45 

minutes.  ,        t  «„i, 

Mr    BINGHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 

my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

i^atter.  *v,«^a 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  <»  extend  tlieir 
remarks  on  the  subject  at  hand .  that  is 
the  proposed  United  Nations  Charter 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BINGHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Mem- 
bers for  granting  me,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent,  this   opportunity    to   discuss   the 
proposed    amendments    to    the    United 
Nations  Charter  which  the  P^-esident  has 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
Although  these  proposals  are  not  before 
this  House  for  action.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  all  of  us  to  understand  them 
and  the  reasons  for  them. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
a  remarkable  job  of  draftsmanship.  Its 
preamble,  one  of  the  great  human  docu- 
ments of  all  time,  stands  as  an  inspirmg 
affirmation  of  mankind's  ideals  for  a 
world  of  peace  with  justice. 

It  can  fairly  be  stated  that,  if  we  were 
to  begin  today  to  write  a  new  charter  for 
an  international  organization,  we  could 
not  obtain  agreement  on  provisions  that 
would  be  nearly  as  satisfactory  from  our 
point  of  view  as  those  that  were  formu- 
lated in  San  Francisco  20  years  ago. 

Like  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  present 
chaiter  has  proved  remarkably  adapta- 
ble Changes  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  been  made  through  practice,  m- 


stead  of  charter  amendment.  Until  1963 
no  amendments  to  the  charter  were  pro- 
posed by  the  General  Assembly. 

in  December  1963.  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  far  mote  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote,  adopted  resolutions  propos- 
ing two  amendments.    The  first  would 
increase  the  membership  of  the  Security 
Council  from  11  to  15  and  raise  the  nia- 
iority  requii-ed  for  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion from   7   to  9  votes.     The  second 
amendment  would  increase  the  si^  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  from 
18  to  27.   The  Assembly  resolutions  speci- 
fied how  the  elective  seats  would  be  dis- 
tributed geographically.  •  .    „* 
For  these  amendments  to  go  into  ei- 
fect,  they  must  be  ratified  by  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  U.N.  members,  includ- 
ing aU  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.    So  far  65  states  have 
ratified.     That  is  only  11  short  of  the 
necessary  76.     But,  of  the  Permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council    only 
the  Soviet  Union  has  so  far  ratified     In 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  voted  no.  along  with  France;  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 

abstained.  „^„„h* 

The  reason  for  these  proposed  amend- 
ments, is  simple:  It  is  the  incre^e  m  U.N. 
membership  since  1945  from  51  to  114^ 
For  a  decade  there  has  been  groy^mg 
pressure   within   the   U.N..   particularly 
from  the  newer  members,  for  an  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Economic  and  Social  CouncU. 
This  pressure  has  come  particularly  from 
the  newly  emerging  African  and  Asian 
states   who    felt   seriously    unden-epre- 
sented  on  these  two  unportant  Councils 

of  the'U.N.  .  .  „^i^^nr.'« 

At  the  time  the  original  gentlemen  s 
agreement  governing  the  distribution  of 
the  six  elective  seats  on  the  Security 
CouncU  was  made,  there  were  very  few 
Afro-Asian  states  in  the  U2^.    That  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  allocated  two  seats 
to  Latin  America-then  the  largest  iden- 
tifiable group  of  members-and  one  s^t 
each  to  Western  Europe,  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Middle  East  and  Af  n^/om- 
bined.  and  Eastern  Europe.    Asia  was 
not  specifically  provided  for  at  aU   ex- 
cept for  China's  permanent  seat,  and  ex- 
cept that  some  Asian  states  nught-and 
occasionally  did-get  elected  to  the  Com- 
monwealth seat.  Aeion 
Under  pressure  from  the  Afro-Asian 
states,  this  gentlemen's  af^^e^rnent  was 
gradually  eroded.    Smce  1955,  the  E^ 
iTopean  seat  has  in  effect  been  reduced 
to  one-half  a  seat,  through  the  use  of 
split   2-year   terms.     On   one   occasion 
Western  Europe  likewise  had  to  settle 
for  half  a  term.    In  recent  years  the 
Commonwealth   seat  was   given  to   an 
Asian  or  African  member  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, untU  in  1963  the  pretense  of 
maintaining  a  Commonwealth  seat  as 
^ch  w^bandoned.    In  that  year  Ivory 
coast  was  elected  to  replace  Ghana. 

Thus  in  1965  the  distribution  of  the  six 
elective  seats  is  one  for  "Western  Europe 
two  for  Latin  America,  2V2  for  Afro- Asia 
and  one-half  for  Eastern  Europe. 

This  distribution  is  still  far  from  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Afro-Asians.    Even  if 


one  counts  Nationalist  China  as  an  Asian 
state  (and  many  of  the  Afro-Asiaris  tend 
to  regard  Taiwan  rather  as  a  satellite  01 
the  united  States)  the  Afro- Asians  have 
only  31/2  seats  out  of  a  total  of  11.  or 
slightly  less  than  one-third,  whereas  they 
have  almost  53  percent  of  the  totel  U.N^ 
membership.  By  contrast  the  Western 
European  states  and  the  Latin  American 
states  are  considered  by  the  Afro-Asians 
as  being  overrepresented. 

The  same  pattern  has  been  true  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  where  all  18  seats  are  elective. 
Until  this  year  it  was  the  Soviet  Union 
that  was  taking  most  of  the  heat  from 
the  Afro-Asian  in  their  desire  for  char- 
ter amendments  on  this  subject.     "The 
reason  was  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
stated  again  and  again  that  it  would 
never  agree  to  any  charter  amendment 
so  long  as  Communist  China  was  not  oc- 
cupying China's  seat  at  the  \J2i. 

During  that  period  we.  on  the  U.S. 
delegation,  were  in  the  agreeable  posi- 
tion of  saying  to  the  Afro-Asians:  We 
agree  that  the  Council  ought  to  be  en- 
larged somewhat  to  refiect  the  changed 
membership  of  the  U.N.  Go  talk  to  the 
Russians.  They  are  the  ones  that  are 
holding  it  up."  . 

For  several  years  the  Afro- Asians  re- 
frained from  trying  to  push  anything 
through  over  Soviet  objections,  but  m 
the  fall  of  1963  they  decided  to  press 
ahead  Even  those  African  states,  such 
as  Guinea,  which  favor  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  Communist  China  told  the  ^- 
viets  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  two 
issues— enlargement  of  the  Councils  and 
the  Communist  China  issue— were  unre- 
lated, and  that  the  Soviets  should  stop 
blocking  progress. 

It  is  highly  significant— and  not  un- 
typical of  the  Russians— that  they  have 
now  reversed  their  position  in  spit^  of 
the  many  formal  statements  that  they 
would  never  do  so.  Having  opposed  any 
charter  amendment  for  so  long,  anu 
having  voted  against  the  amendments 
for  council  enlargement,  they  have  be- 
come the  first  major  power  to  ratify  the 
amendments.  , 

And  so  now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot.  The  heat  is  upon  us  and  upon  the 
other  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  .  _  ^. 
What  should  we  do?  In  my  "ew  're 
should  promptly  ratify  the  amendments 
Scause  they  are  fair  and  because  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  to  ratify  them. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  Question  of 
fairnesk.  With,  the  UJ^.  membership 
2i'4  times  larger  than  it  was  m  194o.  it 
seems  only  right  that  a  modest  increase 
S  36  percent  should  be  made  m  the 
^uritr  council,  and  of  50  percent  m 
the  case  of  ECOSOC. 

Moreover,  the  amendments  would 
make  possible  a  more  eqmtable  distribu- 
tion of  seats  than  the  P^f^^^^^^^f^^iS 
the  Security  Council,  of  the  10  ^^t^)^! 
members.  5  would  be  from  Africa^ 
Asia  2  from  Latin  Amenca.  1  from 
^A  Europe,  and  2  fromWestem 
Europe  and  other  ^ations-^namly  toe 
so-caUed  old  Commonwealth.  These 
aUocations  of  the  elective  seats  represent 
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a  rough  approximation  of  the  proportion  ages  under  the  proposed  plan  for  the 

of  the  membership  comprised  by  each  Security  Council,  both  exclusive  of  the 

group.  permanent    members    and    taking    the 

The  follow-ing  tables  show  the  percent-  permanent  members  into  account: 

SECnaiTT    COUNCIL 

Proposed  allocation  of  10  elective  seats  relative  to  total  U.N.  membership  less 

5  permanent  members  


Group 


Afro- Asian? 

Latin  Americans 

Western  Kuropc  and  other. 
E;islcrn  Kunipe 


Number  of 
members 


CO 

22 

18 

« 


rercent  of 
total  (109) 


S5 

ao 

17 

8 


Seuts 
allocated 


Percent  of 
total  aO) 


60 
!» 
'20 
10 


Propoxid  allocation  of  all  15  scats  relative  to  total  U.N,  membership 


Group 


Afro- Asians 

Latin  Americans - --vv"i-"c 

Wi  sti-rn  Kurope  and  others  (includes  the  United  btatcs) 
Eastern  Euroix;  (includes  U.S.S.U.) 


Number  of 
members 


61 
22 
12 
10 


rercent  of 
totiil  (114) 


19 

IS 

9 


Scats 
allocated 


rercent  of 
total (15) 


40 
13 
33 
13 


The  following  table  shows  the  proposed  distribution  in  ECOSOC: 

ECONOMIC    AND    SOCIAL    COUNCIL 

Proposed  allocation  of  27  seats  relative  to  total  U.N,  membership 


Group 


Afro- Asians - 

Latin  Americans ....-.-.--- 

Western  Kuroi>e  and  other  liiicluding  the  1.  mtcd  i.t;>tes). 
Eastern  Europe  (including  U.S.S.K.) - 


Numl>er  of 
members 


61 

2*2 

21 
10 


Percent  of 
total  (114) 


53 

19 

18 
9 


Seats 
allocated 


12 
6 
7 
3 


Percent  of 
total  (27) 


44 

15 
2ti 
11 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that 
under  the  proposed  new  allocations  the 
Afro-Asian  group  will  remain  somewhat 
underrepresented  numerically,  but  far 
less  so  than  they  are  now;  the  Latin 
Americans  will  also  be  slightly  under- 
represented,  in  relation  to  the  total  Coun- 
cil memberships:  the  Eastern  European 
group  will  have  as  nearly  as  possible  its 
proportionate  number  of  seats;  still  in 
the  most  favored  position  will  be  the 
western  group,  including  the  United 
States. 

The  disproportion  that  will  remain  will 
not  be  um-easonable,  especially  since 
some  account  is  supposed  to  be  taken  of 
the  relative  contributions  made  to  the 
VN.  (The  charter  provides,  in  article 
23,  that  in  the  election  of  members  of 
the  Security  Council  "due  regard"  shall 
be  "specially  paid,  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  contribution  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  and  to 
the  other  purposes  of  the  organization, 
and  also  to  equitable  geographic  distribu- 
tion.") 

Another  improvement  in  the  proposal 
for  the  Security  Council  is  that  it  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  our  friends 
from  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land to  seek  and  obtain  election,  an  op- 
portunity which  they  do  not  now  have  as 
a  practical  matter. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  implications  of 
the  proposed  amendments  from  the  point 
of  view  strictly  of^the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

At  first  blush,  it  might  seem  that  we 
have  nothing  to  gain  from  the  amend- 
ments and  that  we  do  have  something  to 
lose,  in  that  our  influence  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  on  ECOSOC  will  be 


somewhat  diluted  by  the  proposed  in- 
creases. 

This  is  undeniably  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  there  are  offsetting  factors: 

If  we  are  concerned  about  Tireventing 
the  Security  Council  from  taking  action 
we  are  opposed  to,  we  still  have  the  veto 
if  we  need  it.  Up  to  now  we  have  never 
had  to  use  the  veto,  partly  because  we 
have  been  able  to  block  objectionable 
resolutions  by  mustering  five  or  more  no 
votes  or  abstentions  so  as  to  prevent  the 
sponsors  from  obtaining  the  required 
seven  aflBrmative  votes.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  we  would  need  seven 
no  votes  or  abstentions  to  achieve  the 
same  end.  but  this  should  not  be  too  dif- 
ficult: it  would  require  our  obtaining  the 
support  only  of  the  five  "western"  mem- 
bers and  the  two  Latin  Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  obtain 
favorable  action  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, we  would  have  to  obtain  usually  at 
least  two  Afro-Asian  votes  to  make  up 
the  required  nine.  This  is  feasible,  since 
the  Afro-Asian  '  group  Includes  some 
stanchly  western-oriented  states  and 
many  moderates.  Indeed,  our  experience 
with  the  Afro-Asian  states  generally  Is 
that  they  tend  to  vote  with  us  more  often 
than  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

So  far  as  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  concerned,  there  is  a  positive 
advantage  to  having  it  enlarged.  While 
ECOSOC  has  tended  to  be  a  realistic 
and  constructive  body,  it  has  in  recent 
years  suffered  a  decline  in  Influence  by 
very  reason  of  Its  comparatively  small 
size  and  the  underrepfffesentation  of  the 
newer  states.  Thus,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  among  the  Afro-Asians  to  set 
up  specialized  and  larger  committees,  by- 
passing ECOSOC.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that,  with  an  enlarged  and 
more  representative  membership,  ECO- 


SOC could  resume  its  proper  role  as  the 
principal  overseer  of  the  U  JJ.'s  economic, 
developmental,  and  human  rights  activi- 
ties. 

Finally,  there  are  two  strong  practical 
reasons  for  us  to  ratify  the  enlarging 
amendments:  First,  if  we  were  to  fail  to 
do  so.  we  would  be  handing  the  Soviets 
a  major  victor>'  in  their  efforts  to  woo  the 
Afro-Asians,  particularly  since  the  Afro- 
Asians  know  the  Soviets  had  to  back 
down  from  a  major  policy  position  in 
order  to  ratify.    Second,  if  the  Councils 
are  not  enlarged  there  will  be  a  deter- 
mined effort  by  the  Afro-Asian  group  to 
win  greater  representation  on  the  exist- 
ing Councils,  at  the  expense  of  the  West- 
ern    EuroE>ean     and     Latin     American 
groups.    If  such  an  effort  were  success- 
ful, and  it  might  well  be,  the  result  would 
be  a  reallocation  of  seats  far  less  favor- 
able, from  our  point  of  view,  than  the 
allocation  proposed  in  the  amendments. 
Thus,  we  do  not  really  have  the  option 
of   keeping   things  as  they  are  today. 
Changes  are  inevitable,  and  the  question 
is,  what  sort  of  changes.    The  President 
has  concluded  that  our  interests  will  be 
best  served  if  the  proposed  amendments 
are  accepted,  and  I  applaud  his  decision. 
One  final  point:  If  the  United  States 
ratifies  the  amendments,  it  is  important 
that  the  other  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  do  so  also.    If  they 
do  not,  the  damage  to  the  western  posi- 
tion would  be  almost  as  great  as  if  we 
had    failed    to    ratify    ourselves.      The 
United  Kingdom  has  announced  its  in- 
tention   to    ratify.     Nationalist    China 
voted  for   the  resolution  dealing   with 
enlargement    of    the    Security    Council 
(though  it  abstained  on  the  ECOSOC 
one)  and  we  may  therefore  expect  that 
the  Chinese  will  ratify.    As  for  Pi-ance, 
we  should  use  whatever  influence  we  may 
have  to  persuade  the  French  to  ratify 
also.    This  may  be  difficult,  for  in  recent 
years  General  de  Gaulle's  attitude  toward 
the  U.N.  has  been  consistently  negative. 
Fortunately,  however,  France  will  be  un- 
der great  pressure  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments from  her  former  African  colonies 
with  whom  she  is  anxious  to  maintain 
good  relations. 

If  the  permanent  members  all  ratify, 
we  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the  addi- 
tional eight  ratifications  needed  to  make 
up  two-thirds  of  the  membership  will  be 
forthcoming  promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  late  hour  I  do  not 
want  to  impose  upon  the  House  by  re- 
stating the  many  reasons  why  the  U.N., 
in  spite  of  all  its  limitations  and  difficul- 
ties, is  important  to  us  and  to  the  world. 
Let  me  just  say  this:  when  the  League 
of  Nations  was  20  years  old,  it  was  dying, 
in  obscurity.  At  the  age  of  20,  the  U.N. 
is  far  from  obscure  and  it  is  very  much 
alive.  It  is  in  fact  an  essential  part  of 
the  machinery  of  international  relations 
today.  There  can  be  no  thought  of  clos- 
ing it  down  or  withdrawing  from  it  (it 
would  make  just  as  much  sense  to  close 
down  all  our  embassies  and  consulates 
abroad) . 

The  U.N.  cannot  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. But  it  has  a  vital  role  to  play- 
in  peacekeeping,  in  helping  to  close  the 
dangerous  gap  that  exists  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  the  world, 
and  in  advancing  man's  quest  for  the 
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achievement  of  his  highest  ideals.  As 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  Nation 
on  earth,  we  have  many  responsibilities: 
one  of  them  is  to  do  what  we  can  in  the 
long  hard  task  of  strengthening  our  m- 
ternational  organization  and  making  it 
more  effective.  If  we  are  successful  in 
that  task  we  shall  have  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  future  generations. 

Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIfJGHAM.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr  BiNGHAMl  for  securing  this  time 
during  which  the  Members  of  the  House 
can  explore  the  importance  of  these  pro- 
nosed  amendments  which  the  President 
has  sent  to  the  other  body  for  its  consent 
to  the  ratification. 

I  want  to  say  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  th^t 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  comes  to 
this  House  with  a  record  of  public  service 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S^  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  The  gentle- 
man has  shown  a  continuing  concern 
duiing  his  service  here  in  Congress  to 
improve  the  quality  of  American  foreign 

"^"mT"  Speaker,  although  the  House  will 
not  be  called  upon  directly  to  vote  on 
These  amendments  to  the  United  Nf^ions 
Charter,  I  strongly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man frcim  New  York  that  we  should  be 
familiar  with  these  changes  and  the 
effect  they  will  have  on  our  Participation 
in  the  United  Nations  and  its  related 

organs.  ,  ,j  „„ 

The  proposed  amencjnents  would  en- 
large the  Security  Council  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  social  Council  so  as  to  restore 
the  balance  that  originally  existed  be- 
tween the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Council.  Over  the  past  20  years  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  has  risen 
from  51  to  114.  but  the  membership  on 
the  Councils  has  remained  .he  same. 

It  is  the  Security  Council  which  has 
primary  responsibility,  under  the  char- 
ter for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.    The  charter  makes 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  the  technical  and 
developmental  work  of  the  whole  UN. 
system    It  is  in  the  clear  interest  of  this 
country  that  both  Councils  be  able  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities.     This 
they  cannot  do  if  they  are  so.  "represen- 
tative of  the  U.N.  membership  as  a  whole 
as  to  lack  the  confidence  of  that  member- 
ship, x.^  „« 

For  almost  10  years,  pressures  to  en- 
large the  Councils  have  steadily  risen  as 
he  membership  ^as  grown^    The  new 
members  have  made  it  clear  that  they  do 
not  consider  the  Councils  as  Presently 
constituted  an  adequate  reflection  of  the 
overall  composition  of  the  United  Na- 
tions   For  example,  the  Latin  Americans 
Sh^now  constitute  only  20  Percent  of 
Sie  membership  hold  a  third  of  the  elec- 
tive seats  on  the  Security  Council,  while 
the  Sro-Asian  states  which  now  con- 
smu^  ss'^percent  of  the  membership 
have  held  on  the  average  over  the  last 
5  years  just  over  40  percent  of  the  elec- 

^' Without  enlargement  such  imj)alances 
as  these  can  only  be  adjusted  at  the  ex- 


pense of  the  old  members,  thus  sub- 
stituting one  inequity  for  another.  For 
example,  were  Western  Europe  to  lose 
its  elective  seat,  it  would  have  no  repre- 
sentation except  through  the  permanent 
members.  Solutions  such  as  these  are 
obviously  not  in  the  U.S.  interest.  With- 
out enlargement  there  is  simply  an  in- 
adequate number  of  seats  to  provide  an 
equitable  and  generally  satisfactory  dis- 
tribution of  them. 

The  amendments  would  increase  tne 
membership  of  the  Security  Council  from 
11  to  15  and  that  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  from  18  to  27.   With  these 
enlargements,  the  aspirations  of  the  new 
members  can  be  met  without  reducmg 
the  representation  that  the  old  members 
have  so  far  enjoyed  on  the  Councils.   The 
pattern  for  the  geographic  distribution 
of  seats  on  the  enlarged  councils  agreed 
on  by  the  Assembly  when  it  adopted  the 
amendments  allows  Latin  America  to  re- 
tain its  two  seats  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil   gives  Western  Europe   and     other 
states"  an  additional  seat,  and  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  p^es  both 
these  areas  an  additional  seai^At  the 
same  time,  the  desires  of  the  African  and 
Asian  states  for  greater  opportunities  jf 
representation  is  satisfied  by  the  tact 
that  they  will  hold  50  percent  of  the 
elective  seats  on  the  Security  Council 
and  roughly  45  percent  of  those  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

These  enlargements  and  the  distri- 
bution of  seats  under  them  have  been 
agreed   upon   as   equitable   among   the 
areas  concerned.    This  fact  should,  as 
thePresident  pointed  out  in  his  message 
o^  AprU  6?  serve  to  "eliminate  the  con- 
tentious problem  of  sharing  an  irmde- 
quate  number.of  seats-which  has  led  to 
Dressure/agirnst  existing  seats,  to  dis- 
putes ov'r  the  definition  of  geographic 
areas  and  to  split  terms  on  the  Security 
Cou^ci!  to  meet  competing  clamis  for 
representatlon"-f requently  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  more  substantial  issues  before 
the  General  Assembly.  r,  +«  q  «„ 

The  proposed  increase  from  7  to  y  m 
the  majority  required  for  Security  Coun- 
cil action  is  a  reasonable  one  both  in 
Srms  of  a  council  of  15  and  in  terms  of 
the  distribution  of  seats  on  that  CounclL 
As  is  already  the  case,  more   than  a 
fi^pL  majority  is  required  Jor  action 
but  the  majority  requirement  is  not  so 
Wgh  as  t^make  favorable  action  unduly 
Sfficult  to  achieve.    At  the  same  tune 
there  is  no  possibility  of  dommation  c^ 
thfciuncil  by  any  group  of  members 
whose  policies  are  not  such  as  to  attract 
TubTantial  support  outside  the  group 
The  veto  power  of  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Council  remains  un- 

''^Thetconomic  and  Social  Council  will 
continue  to  act  by  simple  ^^ajority  vote 
while  the  developing  countries  wUl  be 
heaSly    represented    on    the    enlarged 
CouncU.  as  they  believe  their  vital  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  this  council  requires, 
the  position  of  the  developed  countries  is 
sSeSarded  by  the  fact  that  the  decision 
wheS  to  accept  the  recommendatioi^ 
of  the  CouncU  remains  with  each  of  them 
Sdually.    The  Council  has  no  power 
to  make  binding  decisions. 


The  Assembly  resolution  to  amend  the 
charter,  which  was  adopted  by  over- 
whelming majorities,  set  the  target  date 
of  September  1.  1965.  for  the  coming  into 
force  of  these  amendments.  Sixty-three 
countries  have  now  ratified.  Seventy- 
six— two -thirds  of  the  members— ratifi- 
cations are  required,  including  those  of 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.     *  *•«  ^    tv,« 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  already  ratified.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  announced  its  in- 
tention to  do  so.  If  the  United  States 
fails  to  ratify  by  September,  it  could 
find  itself  bearing  the  exclusive  responsi- 
bility for  preventing  the  amendments 
from  coming  into  force  in  time  for  the 
elections  to  the  Councils  at  the  20th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  next  fall.  This  would  be 
widely  resented  by  our  friends  in  aU 
parts  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  strengthen  tne 
potential  of  the  United  Nations  by  as- 
suring a  reasonably  satisfactory  com- 
position of  its  major  CouncUs.  and  to 
make  certain  that  we  do  not  find  our- 
selves responsible  for  delaying  enlarge- 
ment, prompt  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  these  amendments  appears  of  major 
importance  to  the  long-term  U.S.  inter- 
est in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  BINGHAM.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield    to    the    distinguished    majority 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FraserI 
in  expressing  my  own  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  taking 
this  time  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  per- 
forming a  real  service  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  bringing  to  the 
House  a  discussion  of  matters  of  tne 
utmost  importance  to  this  country  and 
the  world— matters  which  affect  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  Nations.  He  brings 
this  message  to  the  House  out  of  the  vast 
personal  experience  which  he  has  haa 
in  working  with  the  United  Nations  as 
an  American  delegate  to  that  great  or- 
ganization. , 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  time  for  this  pur- 
pose and  I  know  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  this  expression  of  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman  from  New 

York 
Mr  BINGHAM.    I  thank  the  majority 

leader  for  those  kind  words. 

I  now  yield  to  our  distmguished  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr.McCORMACKl. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  at  this  time  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  Carl  Albert,  m  com- 
mending our  distinguished  coUeague.  the 
Snt?eman  from  New  York  Congr^- 
Lan  JONATHAN  BINGHAM.  OP  his  excellent 
and  informative  speech  on  the  proposed 
ameXents  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 

It  is  of  special  interest  that  to  the  20 
years  that  the  United  Nations  has  been 
fn  existence  no  amendments  have  Ijen 
previously  proposed.  Now  ttie  Gen^rjl 
Assembly  has  recommended  the  enlarge 
ment  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
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Economic  and  Social  Council.  This  re- 
nects  the  interest  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  itself,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  that  the  United 
States  join  with  the  65  other  states  which 
have  already  ratified. 

I  am  ^lad  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  Bingham!  has  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
since  it  is  one  that  vitally  affects  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  Nations  and  is,  there- 
fore one  which  vitally  affects  the  future 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 
The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham]  are  worthy  of  deep 
consideration. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  .      xv,, 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  All  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  are  enormously  impressed  with 
any  words  coining  from  the  gentleman, 
considering  his  background  and  depth 
in  the  diplomatic  service  and  yoiu-  serv- 
ice particularly  as  an  Ambassador  repre- 
senting Uie  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  comment  the  gentleman  makes,  and 
I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  here  agree, 
that  more  frequently  than  not  the  Afri- 
can and  Asian  nations  have  supported 
us  in  the  past  in  the  U.N.  as  against  the 
Communist-bloc  nations. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  spe- 
cific examples  of  this  out  of  his  o^-n 
background  and  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience? I  am  sure  we  will  be  very  much 
interested  to  hear  from  his  own  experi- 
ence about  typical  examples. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
reply  to  his  question. 

I  certainly  have  had  experience  in  1 
year  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  2  years  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council.  Many  of  the  resolutions  that 
are  adopted  by  these  bodies  do  not  hit 
the  headlines,  they  do  not  attract  much 
attention  even  though  they  may  be  of 
considerable  importance.  In  both  of 
these,  the  emphasis  in  many  if  not  most 
of  the  issues  was  for  the  Commimist 
cause  to  be  isolated  and  for  the  Afro- 
Asian  states  to  vote  with  us  rather  than 
the  Commimist  countries.  I  think  par- 
ticularly of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
where  during  the  administration  of  the 
trust  territory,  which,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  is  under  American  administra- 
tion, the  Soviet  voted  alone  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Trusteeship  Coimcil  on. 
as  I  recall.  18  different  occasions, 
whereas  the  Afro-Asian  States  on  that 
Council  voted  with  us.  So  I  am  grateful 
to  my  colleague  for  raising  the  point. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.    May  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  a  most  interesting  set  of  facts 
that  I  am  sure  many  of  us  on  this  floor 
were  not  fully  aware  of. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
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man. 

Mr.  S 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM, 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SCHEUER 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  am  happy  to  yield 


I  wish  to  thank  my 

colleague  on  behalf  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  for  his  very  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  statement  In  depth  which  re- 
flects our  colleague's  many  years  of  ex- 


perience and  his  background  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  diplomacy  having  to  do  with 
the  many  complicated  affairs  confronting 
the  United  Nations.  I  am  sure  that  his 
statement  today  gives  us  reasonable  and 
responsible  grounds  for  the  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  will  continue  to  fill  an 
ever  enlarging  and  ever  more  construc- 
tive role  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  It 
was  a  wonderful  statement  and  I  know 
that  we  are  the  richer  for  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  colleague  from  New  York  for  his 
generous  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.    CLEVENGER.     Mr.   Speaker.   In 
December  1963  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  resolutions  pro- 
posing that  the  membership  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  be  increased  from  11  to  15 
and  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Coim- 
cil be  expanded  from  18  to  27  members. 
Since  these  changes  require  amendment 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  in- 
creases in  the  size  of  the  Councils  must 
be  ratified  by  two -thirds  of  the  members 
of  tlie  United  Nations,  including  all  the 
permanent    members    of    the    Security 
CouncU.  if  they  are  to  come  into  effect. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
now  requested  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  ratification  of  these  two 
amendments.    Hearings  are  scheduled  to 
begin  in  the  Senate  today,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Senate  will  speedily  consent  to 
ratification.    Already  63  members  of  the 
United    Nations,    including    the    Soviet 
Union   have    deposited    instruments    of 
ratification    .vith    the    United    Nations 
Secretariat,  and  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  themselves  set  September  1, 
1965  as  the  deadline  for  ratification. 

The  increases  in  membership)  on  these 
two  United  Nations  Councils,  it  seems 
to  me.  are  both  justifiable  and  indeed 
necessary  in  view  of  the  more  than 
doubling  of  U.N.  membership  since  crea- 
tion of  the  world  organization  in  1945. 
Expansion  of  these  two  important  Coun- 
cils to  reflect  the  increase  in  membership 
is  only  equitable;  the  increases  are  not 
such  that  the  Councils  would  become 
unwieldy  and  ineffective.  The  recent 
practice  of  splitting  terms  on  the  Security 
Council  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  simply  not  enough  seats  now 
to  go  around. 

Furthermore,  the  preponderant  role  of 
the  great  powers  in  the  Security  Council 
will  in  no  way  be  eroded.  The  veto  power 
of  the  permanent  members  will  remain 
intact.  I  can  see  no  danger  whatsoever 
to  U.S.  influence  in  the  Security  Council 
through  this  increase  in  Council  mem- 
bership. Our  veto  right  is  preserved, 
and,  if  we  chose,  we  could  exercise  it. 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  an  in- 
crease in  membership  on  the  Security 
CouncQ  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  both  timely  and  beneficial.  If 
the  vitaUty  of  the  United  Nations  is  to 
be  maintained,  the  organization  must 
adapt  to  the  membership  changes  which 
have  been  placed  since  1945.  If  the 
effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  is  to 
be  further  developed,  the  new  members  as 
well  as  the  old  must  be  able  to  participate 
fully  in  the  work  of  these  two  major 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 


STATUTES.     REGULATIONS.     POU- 
CIES,     AND     PRACTICES     OF     SE- 
LECTED     FOREIGN      COUNTRIES 
PROVIDING     FOR     PREFERENCES 
FOR  DOMESTIC  MATERIALS  AND 
FIRMS     IN     THE     AWARDING    OP 
PUBLIC      SUPPLY      AND      PUBUC 
WORKS  CONTRACTS 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Pepper)  .     Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
second  set  of  documents  illustrating  the 
policies  adopted  by  other  countries  to 
assure  their  own  industries  and  work- 
ers—at the  exclusion  of  foreigners — of 
obtaining  public  works  contracts.  This 
ptiilosophy  is  of  course  in  direct  contr^t 
to  the  practice  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  procures  materials  from 
outside  this  country  without  regard  to 
the  impact  on  domestic  employment. 

I  trust  that  all  my  colleagues  will  pe- 
ruse carefully  and  keep  on  file  this  docu- 
mented  material,  for  every  section  of  the 
country  is  directly  affected  when  a  con- 
tract is  let  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  materials  and  finished  products 
made  in  an  alien  land.  Whether  or  not 
you  have  a  competing  industry  or  .plant 
in  your  district,  your  constituency  con- 
tributes to  the  Treasury  funds  used  in 
such  purchases.  You  also  are  charged 
with  a  share  of  the  expenditures  for  the 
relief  of  those  Americans  who  otherwise 
would  be  employed  if  this  Government 
bought  and  used  U.S.  products. 
Chapter  2  of  the  series  follows: 

Benelux   Economic   Union 
Unlike  the  Treaty  of  Rome  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Community,  the  treaty 
establishing   the   Economic    Union    between 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg 
(commonly  referred  to  as  Benelux)  contains 
specific    provisions    recognizing    that    each 
of  the  contracting  parties  has  legislative  and 
administrative  provisions,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices which  discriminate  against  foreigners 
and  products  of  foreign  origin  In  the  field 
of  public  contracts  and  providing  for  their 
elimination  in  a  manner  much  more  com- 
plete than  any  action  heretofore  taken  or 
which  will  be  taken  In  the  foreseeable  future 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 
The  treaty  was  signed  on  February  3,  1958, 
and  entered  into  force  on  November  1,  1960. 
It  is  accompanied  by   (1)    a  convention  of 
transitional  provisions  which  acknowledges 
"that  circumstances  require  temporary  de- 
rogations   from    certain    provisions    of    the 
treaty"  and  provides  for  the  progressive  ab- 
olition of  such  derogations  by  joint  action, 
to  the   end   that  the   full   economic   union 
may  become  effective,  and  (2)  an  Implement- 
ing protocol,  which  provides  for  the  methods 
by  which  certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
the  convention  wiU  be  executed.     The  ofB- 
clal  texts  of  the  treaty,  the  convention  and 
the  protocol  are  published  in  Benelux,  Bulle- 
tin Trlmestrlel,  annex  to  No.  4,  March  1958. 
The  treaty  was  preceded  by  a  number  of 
agreements    looking    toward    full    economic 
union.     Moreover,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg 
had   constituted   an   economic   union  since 
1921   under   the   provisions   of   the  conven- 
tion   of   July    25,    1921.     Article   233    of    the 
treaty  establishing  the  European  Economic 
(Community   and   article   202   of   the   treaty 
establishing    the   Buropean    Atomic    Energy 
Community  permit  the  creation  of  the  Bene- 
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lux  union  insofar  as  its  object*  are  not^- 
talned    by    the    application    of    those    two 

"Thf  purpose  of  the  Union  is  declared  to 
be  the  free  movement  of  persona  and  the 
free  exchange  of  goods,  services,  and  capital, 
nternal  and  external  economic,  financial, 
and  social  policies  of  the  three  contracting 
parties  are  to  be  coordinated  and  Imports  and 
exports  are  subject  to  a  common  tariff. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  the 
field  of  public  contracts  are  contained  in  ar- 
Ss  62  and  63.  which  are  as  follows  (un- 
offlcial  translation  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
General  of  Benelux):  _,kh^  /.nn- 

••  Article  62:  In  the  field  of  public  con- 
tracts and  tenders,  the  authorities  of  a  high 
ontTactmg  party  may  not  discriminate  in 
anv  way  whatsoever  in  favor  of  national 
products  or  of  their  nationals  and  to  the  det- 
ftoent  of  products  or  nationals  of  other 
blgh  contracting  parties. 

••Article  63:  The  following  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  application  of  article  62  of 

^".^^Arr  pubi?c  contry^  and  tenders: 
AH  public  contracts  and  Venders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  works  or  the  purchase  of  eoodsbY 
the  authorities  for  their  own  requirements, 
irrespective  of  the  way  the  order  is  given. 
•■(B)  As  public  Institutions: 
"(a)   aU  organs  of  the  State;  ,„  -op, 

"  b)   all  regional  and  local  organs  In  Bel- 
glum  aJd  mShe  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem. 
bourg  as  well  as  subordinate  authorities  of 
public  law  m  the  Netherlands; 
^"•(c)   inasmuch  as  the  states  effectively  In- 
fluence    their   public   contracts:    the     para 
statal-   institutions  In  Belgium  and  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  semi- 
pubUc  institutions  in  the  Netherlands 
^  By  reason  of  the  provisions  of  articles  4 
5    and  37  of  the  transitory  conv-ention,  the 
provisions  of  articles  62  and  63  of  the  treaty 
^Ul  not  become  fully  effective  until  Novem- 
ber 1.  1965,  the  transitory  period  of  3  years 
after  the  entering  Into  force  of  the  treaty 
foreseen  by  articles  4  and  5  of  the  transitory 
convention  having  been  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  of  2  years  by  t^^e  Committee 
of  Ministers  pursuant  to  article  37     ArUc les 
4    5    and   37  provide  as  follows    (unofficial 
translation  furnished  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  Benelux) : 

"Article  4:  ...       ,  „»„,. 

"1  During  a  period  not  exceeding  3  years, 
measures  may  be  taken  derogating  from  the 
S^ovlslons  of^artlcle  62  of  the  treaty  for  the 
union,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  con- 
ventlons  concluded  between  the  high  con- 
Iractmg  parties.  If  an  Important  disparity 
exists  between  public  contracts  awarded  by 
the  nubile  authorities  of  one  high  contract 
Ing  ?arty  to  nationals  of  another  high  con- 
trfcSng  party  and  public  contracts  awarded 
by  the  pSbllc  authorities  of  the  latter  party 
to  the  nationals  of  the  former  party. 

'•2  In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  present  article  the  college 
of  arbitrators,  referred  to  In  article  15  of  the 
treaty  for  the  Union,  shall  decide  exclusively 
ex  aequo  et  bono. 

••Article  5:  During  a  period  "ot  exceed  ng 
3  years,  article  62  of  the  treaty  for  the  Union 
Llu  only  be  applied  to  P;^^"-  contract  by 
Dublic  authorities,  referred  to  in  article  63, 
?nbDaraeraph  B(b)  thereof,  insofar  as  the 
s".afe  efflctwely  Influences  the  award  of  these 
contracts. 


Implementation  of  articles  62  and  63  of  the 
treaty  as  well  as  the  safeguarding  clause  pro- 
vided for  by  article  4  of  the  transitory  con- 
vention. ...         ,  *,,„ 
Under  the  provisions  of  a  decision  of  the 
CouncU  of  Ministers  of  the  Union  dated  No- 
vember 3.  1960.  the  Special  Commission  for 
Tenders,    which    was    instituted    under    the 
provisions  of  the  1956  protocol  and  the  ex- 
istence  of  which   was  confirmed   by  article 
29  of  the  treaty,  has  responsibility  for  the 
application  of  the  safeguarding  clause  of  arti- 
cle 4  of  the  transitory  convention  and  also 
serves  as  an  appeal  body  for  firms  Injured 
by  discriminatory  acts  of  national  admin- 
istrations. 

PRINCIPAL     SOURCE 

Halnaut  and  Joliet.  "Les  Contrats  de 
Travaux  et  de  Fournitures  de  rAdministra- 
tion  dans  le  March6  Commun"  (Public  Works 
and  Supply  Contracts  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket), volume  2  (Brussels.  1963). 


-Article  37:  If  necessary,  the  Committee  of 
Ministers  rnay  prolong  by  2  years  the  periods 
^f  tlmfpr^vided  for  in  the  present  conven- 

^'Trtlcle  2  of  the  Implementing  protocol  pro- 
vides that  the  protocol  concerning  the  na- 
tional treatment  in  matters  of  tendera  for 
works  and  purchases  of  goods  signed  at 
BruSels  on  July  6.  1956  (Moniteiu:  ^Ige. 
Sept.  4.  1958),  shall  determine  the  terms  oi 


Belgium  (Member  of  Benelux,  EEC,  GATT. 
OECD) 

All  government  contracts  are  governed  (ef- 
fective January  1.  1965)  by  the  law  relating 
to  contracts  entered  Into  on  behalf  of  the 
state  of  March  4,  1963  (Monlteur  Beige.  Apr. 
3  1963)  as  Implemented  and  regulated  by 
the  royal  decree  of  October  14.  1964,  and  by  a 
ministerial  decree  of  the  same  date  which 
prescribes  the  general  contract  conditions 
(Monlteur  Beige.  Oct.  17,  1964).  „^    .„„ 

The  1963  law  provides  for  the  following 
methods  for  the  award  of  government  con- 

1  General  public  tendering  (adjudication 
DUblique)— publication  of  an  invitation  for 
competitive  bidding  In  the  bulletin  pub- 
lished for  that  purpose  and  the  opening  of 
bids  in  public. 

2  Restricted  public  tendering  (adjudica- 
tion restrelnte)— invitation  for  competitive 
bidding  (without  publication)  limited  to 
those  entrepreneurs  or  suppliers  whom  the 
Minister  cohcerned  decides  to  consult. 
Those  entrepreneurs  and  suppliers  are  the 
only  ones  pefmltted  to  submit  bids  and  to 
attend  the  opening  thereof.  /„^^i 

3  General  Invitation  for  offers  (appel 
d-offres  general) -publication  of  an  nyita- 
tion  for  competitive  bidding  in  the  bulletin 
published  for  that  purpose. 

4  Restricted  invitation  for  offers  (appel 
d'offres,  restrelnt)— invitation  for  competi- 
tive bidding  (without  publication  "mited 
to  only  those  entrepreneurs  or  suppliers  with 
whom  the  Minister  concerned  decides  to  con- 

^"5.' Negotiated  contract  (march6  de  gr6 
^  ere)— negotiation  of  a  contract  by  the 
Minister  concerned  with,  and  assignment  of 
the  contract  to.  the  entrepreneur  or  supplier 
whom  the  Minister  selects. 

The  Minister  concerned  has  complete  dis- 
cretion to  designate  the  method  tx)  be  used 
in  any  case,  except  that  the  negotiated  con- 
tract method  may  be  used  only  in  the  12 
cases  specified  in  the  law,  which  Include  con- 
tracts that  must  be  concluded  abroad  by 
reason  ol  their  nature  or  their  special  con- 

dltions.  .       . ,, 

In  the  case  of  general  or  restricted  public 
tendering  the  Minister  concerned  is  bound 
to  accept  the  lowest  bid  (if  he  accepts  any). 
In  the  ca^e,  however,  of  general  or  restricted 
Invitations  for  offers  the  Minister  concerned 
has  complete  discretion  to  accept  the  bid 
which  he  deems  the  most  advantageous  (la 
Dius  mt^ressante)  according  to  objective 
criteria  set  out  in  the  law.  Moreover,  in 
either  case  the  Minister  concerned  may  de- 
cide not  to  conclude  a  contract  and  may 
order  that  the  procedure  be  repeated,  even 
in  a  different  manner.  If  necessary. 

The  law  thus  affords  ample  basis  for  tne 
exercise  of  administrative  discretion  In  favor 
of  Belgian  nationals  and  Belgian  Arms. 

Outright  discrimination  in  favor  ^  Bel- 
gians and  Belgian  products  is  permitted,  and 


m  fact  encouraged,  by  Royal  Decree  No.  204 
of  October  1,  1935   (Monlteur  Beige,  Oct.  3. 
1935)     as  implemented  and  ■  regulated  by  a 
second     royal     decree    of     the     same     date 
(Monlteur     Beige,     Oct.     3,     1935),     which 
created  a  Permanent  r*onsultatlve  Commls- 
sion  on  Matters  of  Contracts  or  Awards.    All 
organs  of  the  Government  are  required  to 
submit  to  the  Commission  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services  "if  they  Involve  either  the 
designation  of  a  successful  bidder,  cocontrac- 
tor  or  subcontractor  of  foreign  nationality 
or  recourse  to  personnel  of  foreign  national- 
ity or  the  furnishing  or  use  of  products  or 
materials  other  than  products  or  materials 
of  Belgian  origin."    Copies  of  unofficial  Eng- 
lish translations  from  French  of  the  two  roy- 
al decrees  are  attached  hereto  as  schedules  A 
and  B,  respectively. 

The  Commission  automatically  Increases 
offers  by  foreign  bidders  by  a  certain  per- 
centage, normally  10  percent.  It  recom- 
mends the  granting  of  the  contract  to  the 
Belgian  bidder  whose  offer  Is  lower  than  or 
the  same  as  the  thus  Increased  offer  by 
the  foreign  bidder.  The  Minister  concerned 
is.  however,  not  required  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  Is  made  up  of  senior  civil 
servants  from  the  various  ministries  and  Is 
presided  over  by  a  "Dlrectevir  G6n6ral."    Ac- 
cording to  Belgian  counsel,  the  role  of  the 
Commission  Is  to  protect  Belgian  Interests 
from   unfair    foreign    competition,    such    as 
dumping,  lack  of  reciprocity,  etc.    The  f^P- 
tors  which  the  Commission  is  said  to  take 
into  account  in  making  its  recommendations 
include:    (a)   the  level  of  unemployment  in 
Belgium;    (b)    the  Interests  of  the   Belgian 
Treasury;  (c)  encouragement  to  those  coun- 
tries which  Import  substantial  amounts  of 
Belgian  manufactured  products;  and  (d)  the 
interests  of  the  Belgian  Customs  as  to  im- 
port duties  on  materials  or  equipment  which 
it  is  proposed  to  import. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Decree  No.  204 
persons  of  Luxembourg  nationality  are  placed 
on  the  same  level  with  Belgians.  Products 
and  materials  of  Luxembovirg  origin  are  like- 
wise placed  on  the  same  level  with  products 
and  materials  of  Belgian  origin. 

Article   1  of  the  second   royal  decree  re- 
quires that  the  producer,  supplier,  and  the 
subcontractors.    If    any.    be    of    Belgian    or 
Luxembourg  nationality  and  the    Belgian  or 
Luxembourg  preponderance  of  interests  they 
represent   must   be   proven."     According   to 
a  report  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Brussels 
based  on  a  discussion  with  an  official  of  the 
Belgian  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  (which 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree), 
companies  with  more  than  30  percent  for- 
eign ownership  are  In  effect  not  considered 
Belgian  (or  Luxembourg)  nationals.    Accord- 
fng  to  the  same  report,  the  various  Belg  an 
ministries  In  fact  have  a  tacit  understanding 
that  only  bona  fide  Belgian  (or  Luxembourg) 
S^i    i'th    less    than    30    percent    foreign 
ownership  wUl  be  consulted  with  regard  to 

^^DeCTer^No'  204  has  broad  application  to 
all  Government  departments,  the  provinces, 
the  communes,  state  corporations,  and  com- 
panies operating  under  license  or  concession. 
^  A  second  statutory  discrimination  exists  in 
the  field  of  public  works  contracts.  Article 
i  of  ?he  d^ree-law  of  February  3.  1947  (Mon- 
lteur Beigt  Feb.  12.  1947),  as  Implemented 
and  regulated  by  the  decree  of  the  regent  of 
March'29,  1947,  and  the  nxinlsterlal  decree 

of  the  same  date  <Mo°i^"^^^'|^•  "f,^""  ^^ 
31  1947),  expressly  limits  t^  Belgian  na- 
?Lals  and  to^ompanies  «t  least  two-  mrds 
of  the  caplUl  of  which  Is  Belgian  participa- 
tion m  public  works  contracts  of  the  state 
an?  thoTe  which  are  financed  or  subsidized 
bv  it  A  copy  of  an  unofficial  English  trans- 
lation from  French  of  the  decree-law  of 
FeirSai  3,  1947,  is  attached  hereto  as 
schedule  C. 
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The  decree-law  provides  for  the  creation  of 
an  Approval  Commission  In  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  with  which  contractors  are 
listed  after  approval  of  their  applications. 
The  decree-law  requires  approval  only  at  the 
time  of  the  letting  of  public  works  contracts: 
hence,  any  company,  whether  Belgian  or 
foreign,  may  bid  on  public  works  projects. 
Article  8  provides  that  a  ministerial  decree. 
stating  the  reasons  on  which  It  is  based.  Is- 
sued upon  receipt  of  an  opinion  by  the  Ap- 
proval Commission,  may  dispense  with  any 
of  the  requirements  of  articles  1  through  7. 
including  the  nationality  requirement.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Brussels,  the  nationality  requirement  will  be 
thus  dispensed  with  and  the  contract 
awarded  to  a  foreign  company  only  if  no 
Belgian  contractor  is  able  to  execute  the 
proposed  work  or  If  the  bid  of  the  foreign 
company  Is  more  than  10  percent  below  that 
of  the  nearest  domestic  competitor. 

The  decree  of  the  regent  provides  for  the 
classitication  by  the  Approval  Commission  of 
contractors  according  to  work  categories  and 
the  cost  of  works.  The  ministerial  decree 
lists  the  documents  which  must  be  attached 
to  requests  to  the. Approval  Commission  for 
approval. 

By  virtue  of  the  convention  dated  July  25. 
1921.  between  Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 
Luxembourg  contractors  are  placed  In  the 
same  position  as  Belgian  contractors. 

Articles  15.  16.  and  17  of  the  royal  decree 
of  October  14.  1964.  a  copy  of  an  unofficial 
English  translation  from  French  of  which  is 
attached  hereto  as  schedule  D,  contains  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
enforcement  of  the  1947  decree-law  aiid  the 
1935  decree  and  which  further  evidence  the 
dlscrlmlnatorv  nature  of  Belgian  Govern- 
ment procurement.  Thus,  under  section  15. 
the  bidder  must  state  his  nationality  and. 
Lf  the  bid  relates  to  supplies  or  materials 
originatina:  in  a  foreign  country  and  to  which 
the  1935  decree  applies,  the  bid  must  state 
the  merchandise  of  foreign  origin  which  Is 
Involved  in  the  bid.  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  products  to  be  furnished,  and  the  ma- 
terials to  be  used  and  the  nationality  of  sub- 
contractors, if  anv.  and  the  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel employed  by  the  bidder.  Moreover, 
under  article  17.  the  contracting  authority 
can  require  a  foreign  bidder  to  elect  a  domi- 
cile In  Belgium  and  also  to  fiu-nlsh  security 
or  the  guarantee  of  a  Belgian  bank. 

PRINCIPAL    SOtTRCES 

1.  Letters  dated  July  9  and  October  27. 
1964.  from  Maltre  Etlenne  Gutt.  Avocat  i  la 
Cour  d'Appel.  Brussels,  to  Cravath.  Swaine  & 
Moore.  Paris. 

2.  Letter  dated  December  6.  1963.  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy  In  Brussels  to'Cravath,  Swaine 
&  Moore.  Paris. 

3.  de  Grand  Ry.  'L'Harmonisatlon  des  Leg- 
islations au  sein  du  Marche  Conunun  en 
Matiere  de  Marches  Publics"  (The  Harmo- 
nization of  Laws  concerning  Public  Contracts 
in  the  Common  Market).  Revue  de  March6 
Commun  (No.  37)  pages  247  to  251.  (No.  38) 
pa^es  282  to  292  (1961). 

4.  Hainaut  and  Joll«t.  "Les  Contrats  de 
Travaux  et  de  Fournitvires  de  I'Admlnlstra- 
tion  dans  le  Marche  Commun"  (Public  Works 
and  Supoly  Contracts  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket), volume   1    (Brtissels.   1962).  volume  2 

(1963). 

5.  Foreign  Service  despatch  No.  8  dated 
July  5.  1961.  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Brus- 
sels. entlUed  "Export— Reporting  on  Con- 
struction Projects  m  Belgium." 

6.  Foreign  Service  despatch  No.  23  dated 
July  6.  1961.  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Brus- 
sels, entitled  'Belgian  Government  Procure- 
ment Policy." 

7.  VS.  Department  of  Commerce.  "Market 
for  U.S.  Products  in  Belgium"  (1963) . 


Schedule  A:  BELGit?M 

ROY.M.  DECREE  NO.  204  OF  OCTOBER  1.  1935,  OE- 
GANIZING  THE  PERMANENT  CONSULTATIVE 
COMMISSION  ON  CONTRACTS  OR  AWARDS 
(MONrrEUR   BELGE,   OCT.    3,    1935) 

(Unofficial  Translation  From  French) 

Leopold  III.  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  all. 
present  and  future,  greetings: 

In  view  of  the  law  of  July  31.  1934,  ex- 
tended and  supplemented  by  the  law  of  De- 
cember 7  of  the  same  year,  as  well  as  by  the 
laws  of  March  15  and  30.  1935,  which  confers 
upon  the  King  certain  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economic  and  financial  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  lowering  of  public  burdens: 

In  view.  In  particular,  of  subparagraphs  d 
and  h  of  Item  III  of  the  first  article  of  the 
above-mentioned  law: 

In  view  of  the  law  of  March  5.  1922.  which 
approves  the  convention  entered  into  be- 
tween Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  concluded  at  Brussels  on  July 
25.  1921.  for  the  establishment  of  an  eco- 
nomic union  between  the  two  countries: 

In  view  of  the  protocol  of  May  23.  1935, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  system  of 
public  aw.ords  In  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  eco- 
nomic union:  * 

Upon  review  of  the  royal  decree  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1935.  which  esUblished  for  the  heads 
of  provinces,  communes,  establishments 
which  are  subordinated  to  them  and  Inter- 
communal  associations  certain  obligations 
concerning  calls  for  competitive  bidding  and 
acts  of  awards; 

Whereas  there  Is  reason  to  extend,  while 
supplementing  them,  the  provisions  of  the 
li\st  decree  cited  above  to  all  pTiblic  admin- 
istrations as  well  as  to  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations subordinated  to  them  or  In  favor 
of  which  the  public  powers  Intervene  finan- 
cially: .      ,  ,,.    . 

Upon  proposal  by  our  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, we  have  decreed  and  are  decreeing  as 
follows: 

Article  1.  The  following  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  decree : 

1.  State  administrations,  the  provinces,  the 
communes,  the  groupings  of  provinces  and 
communes,  the  Institutions  or  organizations 
subordinated  to  the  public  powers. 

2.  The  State  corporations  ["regies")  and 
companies  operating  under  license  where 
contracts  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  pub- 
lic power  are  Involved. 

3.  Organizations  or  institutions  In  favor 
of  which  the  public  powers  intervene  in  one 
of  the  following  forms: 

(a)  Where  the  public  powers  have  a  di- 
rect interest  In  the  management  and  In  par- 
ticular where  they  have  financially  partic- 
ipated in  the  creation  of  the  organization 
or  the  Institution,  where  they  share  in  the 
profits  or  cover  possible  losses,  or  further 
where  they  have,  or  may  have,  a  responsi- 
bility for  interests  in  the  form  of  dividends 
or  amortization  [sic]. 

(b)  Where,  through  subsidies  or  in  other 
forms,  the  public  powers  Intervene  continu- 
ously in  the  business  costs  of  the  organiza- 
tion or  institution. 

(c)  Where  the  public  powers  grant  sub- 
sidies or  grants  for  a  fixed  purpose  as  long 
as  contracts  concerning  the  objects  or  serv- 
ices to  which  the  subsidies  or  grants  relate 
are  Involved. 

Article  2.  Where  the  administrations,  or- 
ganizations, or  institutions.  State  corpora- 
tions or  companies  operating  under  license 
which  are  subject  to  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  article  1,  In  application  of  this 
decree,  enter  into  contracts  for  the  rental 
of  services  or  for  work,  contractor's  serv- 
ices or  deliveries,  either  privately  or  after  a 
call  for  competitive  bidding,  the  cocontractor 
or  bidder  shall  be  held  to  state  in  the  con- 
tract or  in  the  bid: 

(a)  The  nationality  and  actual  residence 
of  the  cocontractor  or  bidder  and  of  sub- 
contractors, \1  any; 


(b)  The  nationality  of  the  staff  members 
employed; 

(c)  The  origin  of  the  products  to  be  fur- 
nished or  materials  to  be  used. 

This  article  shall,  however,  not  be  applica- 
ble to  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  objects 
exclusively  intended  for  education,  studies, 
or  scientific  research. 

Article  3.  There  shall  be  established  with 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  a  Perma- 
nent Consultative  Commission  on  Contracts 
and  Awards. 

Its  composition,  the  manner  In  which  Its 
president  and  Its  members  are  appointed,  the 
remunerations  to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled, and  Its  functioning  shall  be  decreed 
by  the  king. 

Article  4.  The  contracts  referred  to  In  ar- 
ticle 2  and  entered  Into  by  administrations, 
organizations,  institutions.  State  corpora- 
tions, and  companies  operating  under  li- 
cense which  are  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  article  1  In  application  of  this 
decree  must  be  notified,  within  10  days  of 
their  date,  to  the  president  of  the  Perma- 
nent Consultative  Commission  by  registered 
mall  If  they  Involve  either  the  designation 
of  a  successful  bidder,  cocontractor,  or  sub- 
contractor of  foreign  nationality  or  recourse 
to  personnel  of  foreign  nationality  or  the 
furnlfhlng  or  use  of  products  or  materials 
other  than  products  or  materials  of  Belgian 
origin. 

Article  5.  The  president  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Immediately  forward  the  contract 
with  an  opinion  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Minister  having  jurisdiction  or  to  the  Min- 
ister for  Economic  Affairs,  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  to  be  established  by  royal  decree. 
Article  6.  Apart  from  the  application  of 
other  legal  or  regulatory  provisions,  the  con- 
tract can  only  be  executed  if,  within  30  days 
of  mailing  by  registered  mall,  as  provided 
in  article  4  the  Minister,  after  an  opinion 
was  rendered  by  the  Commission,  has  not 
raised  any  objection  to  such  execution. 

The  time  limit  of  30  days  may  be  extended 
to  no  more  than  50  days  by  decree  of  the 
Minister,  notified  to  the  contracting,  parties 
by  registered  mall  within  a  period  of  30 
days. 

Article  7.  In  case  delay  would  Imperil  the 
matter,  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs 
cqn  suspend  application  of  articles  4,  5  and  6. 
Article  8.  Unless  so  provided  in  a  new 
contract  drawn  up  In  conformity  with  the 
prescriptions  of  this  decree.  It  Is  prohibited 
to  the  cocontractors  or  successful  bidders  to 
call  upon  subcontractors  or  foreign  per- 
sonnel of  a  nationality  other  than  that  in- 
dicated, to  furnish  or  use  products  or  ma- 
terials of  foreign  origin  other  than  that  pro- 
vided for,  or  to  take  any  measure  which 
would  be  of  a  nature  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
foreign  factors  of  the  contract. 

Article  9.  Where  information  furnished  by 
virtue  of  article  2  Is  Incorrect  or  in  case  of 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  articles  6  or  8, 
the  state  Is  entitled  to  damages  and  Interest 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  faulty  delivery 
or  to  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  im- 
properly employed  personnel. 

The  action  shall  be  Instituted  and  pursued 
on  behalf  of  the  state  by  the  Minister  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

Article  10.  For  purposes  of  application  of 
this  decree,  persons  of  Luxembourg  national- 
ity are  given  equal  treatment  with  Belgians. 
Article  11.  A  royal  decree  shall  regulate  the 
execution  of  this  decree. 

It  shall  determine  in  particular: 

1.  The  terms  and  conditions  on  the  basis 
of  which  products  and  materials  shall  be 
considered,  for  purposes  of  the  application 
of  this  decree,  as  products  and  materials  of 
Belgian  origin. 

2.  The  terms  and  conditions  on  the  basis 
of  which  products  and  materials  of  Luxem- 
bourg origin  shall  be  given  equal  treatment 
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with    products    and    materials    of    Belgian 

'"^•f  -The  effective  date  of  this  decree. 

Article  12.  The  royal  decree  of  February  28. 
1935,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Article  13.  Our  Ministers  are  charged,  each 
one  as  to  what^oncerns  him  with  the  execu- 
tion of  this  decree. 
Done  at  Brussels,  this  1st  of  October  1935. 

Leopold. 
(Here    follow    the    signatures   of   all   the 
Ministers.) 

Schedule  B:  Belgium 


ROYAL  DECREE  NO.  658  OP  OCTOBER  1.  1035. 
urOULATING  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
ROYAL  DECREE  OF  THE  SAME  DATE  ORGANIZING 
THE  PERMANENT  CONSULTATIVE  COMMISSION 
ON  MATTERS  OF  CONTRACTS  OR  AWARDS 
(MONITEUR  BELGE.  OCT.  3,  1935) 

(Unofficial  Translation  From  French) 
Leopold  III.  King  of  the  Belgians  to  all. 
present  and  future,  greetings:  ^     ,  ..^ 

In  view  of  the  royal  decree  dated  of  the 
same  date  and  organizing  the  Permanent 
Consultative  Commission  on  Matters  of  Con- 
tracts or  Awards  and  establishing  for  the 
heads  of  public  administrations  and  institu- 
tions or  organisms  which  are  subordinated 
to  them  or  in  favor  of  which  the  public 
powers  intervene  financially,  certain  obllga- 
Uons  concerning  contracts: 

In  view  of  the  law  of  March  5,  1922.  which 
approves  the  convention  concluded  at 
Brussels  on  July  25,  1921,  between  Belgium 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and 
establishing  an  economic  union  between  the 

two  countries;  .     ,  ,.       oo    la-m 

In  view  of  tm  protocol  of  May  23,  1935. 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  the  system  of 
public  awards  in  the  Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic  Union; 

Upon  proposal  by  our  Minister  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  we  have  decreed  and  are 
decreeing: 

Article  1.  With  a  view  to  applying  the 
royal  decree  of  this  date  mentioned  above, 
products  or  materials  sHall  be  considered  as 
of  Belgian  origin— and  the  products  or  ma- 
terials of  Luxembourg  origin  shall  be  given 
equal  treatment  with  them— where  they  ful- 
fill the  following  requirements  listed  below: 

1  The  producer,  supplier  and  the  subcon- 
tractors. If  any,  must  be  of  Belgian  or  Luxem- 
bourg nationality,  and  the  Belgian  or  Luxem- 
bourg preponderance  of  interests  they 
represent  must  be  proven; 

2  The  management  and  working  personnel 
of  the  producer,  supplier  and  the  subcon- 
tractors, if  any,  must  be,  to  the  largest  ex- 
tent possible,  of  Belgian  or  Luxembourg 
nationality. 

3  The  raw  materials,  products  and  ma- 
terials used  must  be  of  Belgian,  Congolese  or 
Luxembourg  origin,  except  in  cases  where 
such  raw  materials  are  not  found,  and  such 
products  or  materials  not  manufactured  or 
prepared,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Union  or  in  the  Colony. 

Article  2.  The  interested  parties  are  en- 
titled to  file  with  the  Permanent  Consulta- 
tive Commission  on  Matters  of  Contracts  or 
Awards  requests  for  Information  concerning 
the  provisions  of  article  1  of  this  decree  and 
subparagraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  artlcl^ 
1  of  the  royal  decree  of  this  date  mentioned 

above.  .  •  ,4. 

Article  3  The  Commission  shall  render  Its 
decision  within  15  days  from  receipt  of  the 
files  by  the  President. 

The  President  may  decide,  where  the  neces- 
sity is  felt,  that  the  procedure  is  urgent;  In 
that  case, -the  Commission  shall  Issue  its 
decision  within  8  days. 

Article  4.  With  a  view  to  applying  article  S 
of  the  royal  decree  mentioned  above,  juris- 
diction shall  rest  with  the  following: 

(a)  For  contracts  entered  Into  by  state 
administrations,  the  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions subordinated  to  them,  the  state  corpo- 


rations and  companies  operating  under  li- 
cense controlled  by  such  administrations:  the 
Minister  under  whose  direction  those  admin- 
istrations stand. 

(b)  For  contracts  entered  into  by  tne 
provinces,  the  communes,  the  institutions  or 
organizations  which  are  subordinated  to 
them  the  state  corporations  or  companies 
operating  under  license  controlled  by  those 
public  powers,  the  groupings  of  provinces  and 
of  communes:  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
within  the  Imilts  of  his  competence. 

(c)  For  contracts  concluded  by  the  public 
aid  commissions:  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

(d)  For  contracts  concluded  by  organiza- 
tions or  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  which 
public  powers  intervene  financially  in  one  oi 
the  forms  listed  under  item  3  of  article  1  of 
the  above-mentioned  royal  decree:  the  Min- 
ister of  the  department  of  t^^e  Budget  in 
which  the  expenses  appear,  or  the  Minister 
under  wlK>8e  direction  the  public  powers 
which  have  intervened  financially  stand. 

(e)  If  one  of  the  rules  established  In  Items 
(a  ,  (b).  and  (c)  applies  simultaneously 
with  that  of  item  (d)  :  the  Minister  having 
jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  items  (a),  (b),  ana 

^'^Ih  Where,  by  virtue  of  the  rules  estab- 
lished above,  several  Ministers  have  Jurisdic- 
tion or  where  said  rules  do  not  apply:  the 
Minister  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Article  5.  The  Minister  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs may  constitute  within  the  Commission 
subcommisaions  with  jurisdiction  to  examine 
contracts    whose    value    does   not    exceed    l 

°^  Article  6  The  internal  administrative  rules 
of  the  Commission  and  the  subcommlsslons 
shall  be  established  by  decree  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Economic  Affairs. 

Article  7  The  Permanent  Consultative 
commission  on  Matters  of  Contracts  or 
Awards  shall  have  at  least  15  members,  it 
siTaU  have  a  quorum  only  if  at  least  9  mem- 

^^The'^subcomniisslons.  which  shall  have  at 
least  seven  members,  will  not  have  a  quorum 
unless  a  majority  of  members  is  present^ 

Article  8.  The  Commission  may  hear  with 
respect  to  each  matter  that  is  submitted  to 
it.  a  delegate  of  the  public  powers  or  orga- 
nizations concerned.  „„^iono 

It  may  likewise  hear  experts  or  especially 

competent  persons.  ^„„„» 

voting  may  not  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Commission 
Article  9.  Our  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs 
shall  be  in  charge  of  the  ex^utlon  of  this 
decree  which  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  on  which  the  above-mentioned  royal 
decree  of  today's  date  becomes  effective. 
Done  at  Brussels.  October  1,  1935. 

Leopold. 

For  the  King: 

Ph.  Van  Isacker. 
The  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs. 


Schedule  C:  Belgium 

DECREE-LAW  OF  FEBRUARY  3,  1947,  ORGANIZING 
THE  APPROVAL  OF  ENTREPRENEURS  (MONITEUR 
BELGE,  FEB.  12,  1947) 

(Unofficial  Translation  From  French) 
Charles,  etc..  In  view  of  articles  1    3,  of 
the  coordinated  laws  of  September  7,  1939 
and  December  14,  1944,  Investing  the  King 
with  extraordinary  powers; 

Whereas  the  absence  of  any  limitations  for 
participation  in  public  tenders  presents 
serious  problems; 

Whereas  the  needs  of  the  administration 
of  the  country.  Its  reconstruction  and  its 
reequlpment  make  it  imperative  not  to  en- 
trust the  execution  of  public  enterprises  and 
enterprises  of  public  utility  to  persons  other 
San  ?hose  who  are  considered  able  to  execute 

them  well;  „^  . 

Whereas  to  that  effect  it  is  necessary  and 
urgent  to  substitute  new  provisions  for  those 
maintained   in   effect,   until    December    81. 


1946,  by  the  decree  of  the  regent  dated  Febm- 
ary  14,  1946,  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
entrepreneurs  charged  with  the  execution  of 
works  offered  by  the  state  or  financed  by  It 
in  whatever  form  It  may  be; 

Whereas  such  approval  must  be  regulated 
with  all  desirable  guarantees  and  through  a 
collaboration  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state,  the  entrepreneurs  and  union  repre- 
sentatives concerned: 

In  view  of  the  law  dated  May  15.  1846.  on 
accounting  of  the  state; 

Upon  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  Ministers 
who  have  deliberated  It  In  council,  we  have 
decreed  and  are  decreeing : 

Article  lA.  Without  prejudice  to  the  law 
dated  May  15,  1846,  concerning  accounting 
of  the  state,  the  execution  of  works  offered 
by  the  state,  or  financed  or  subsidized  by  it, 
under  whatever  form  it  may  be.  can  only  be 
entrusted  to  entrepreneurs  who  satisfy  the 
following  conditions: 
They  must: 

1.  Be  entered  in  the  commercial  register; 

2.  Be  of  Belgian  nationality.  If  companies 
are  Involved,  It  Is  necessary  that  at  least 
two- thirds  of  the  capital  be  Belgian; 

3(a)  Not  have  been  sentenced  for  a  crime 
or  offense  against  the  external  safety  of  th« 
state; 

(b)  Not  have  been  entered  by  the  military 
auditor  on  the  list  prepared  by  virtue  of 
article  4  of  the  decree-law  dated  September 
19, 1945,  on  civil  purification; 

(c)  Not  have  been  excluded  from  contracts 
and  bids  of  the  state  and  not  be  so  excluded 
in  application  of  the  provisions  of  article  6 
of  this  decree-law. 

(B)  Furthermore,  a  special  and  previous 
approval  shall  be  required: 

1.  If,  at  the  time  the  contract  is  terminated 
or  in  the  course  of  the  -  execution,  the  total 
amount  of  all  the  works,  public  or  public 
utility  as  well  as  private,  executed  simul- 
taneously by  the  entrepreneur  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum which  will  be  established  by  royal 
decree; 

2  If  the  monetary  value  of  the  work  to 
be  ewarded  exceeds  an  amount  established  by 
royal  decree. 

The  rules  for  classification  of  approved 
entrepreneurs  in  various  categories  of  works 
and  in  classes  by  monetary  value  shall  be 
established  by  royal  decree. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  category  of  works  the  classes 
of  entrepreneurs  authorized  to  execute  them. 
Article  2.  A  Commission  established  in  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  composed  as 
specified  in  article  3  shall  be  charged  with 
giving  its  opinion  on  requests  for  approval. 

The  Commission  shall  examine  the  requests 
and  establish  by  categories  of  specialties  and 
by  classes  of  monetary  value  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  list  of  entrepreneurs  which  it  shall 
recommend  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
.for  approval.  The  latter  shall  prepare  the 
list  of  approved  entrepreneurs  and  publish 
it  for  purposes  of  the  administrative  services 
and  the  para-state  organizations. 

m  order  to  arrive  at  Its  recommendation, 
the  Commission  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  technical  and  financial  capacities  of  the 
applicant,  his  organizational  means  of  ex- 
ecution in  qualified  material  and  personnel, 
the  volume  and  monetary  value  of  works 
previously  executed  by  him,  their  Quality  of 
execution  as  weU  as  his  commercial  probity. 
Article  3.  The  Approval  Commission  shall 
be  composed: 

1.  Of  a  president,  as  "magistrat,     and 
2    Of  an  equal  number  of: 
•   (a)  Representatives  of  the  various  minis- 
terial departments  concerned  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works  under  consideration; 

(b)  Representatives  of  the  professional  en- 
trepreneur organizations  which  are  most  rep- 
resentative (at  least  5) : 
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Representatives  from  labor  union  organi- 
zations of  the  construction  industry  which 
are  the  most  representative  (at  least  3) : 

There  shall  be  for  the  president,  as  well 
as  for  each  incumbent,  a  substitute  who  may 
be  seated  only  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the 

first. 

The  President,  the  incumbent  members, 
the  substitute  president,  and  the  substitute 
members  shall  be  appointed  and  dismissed 
by  roval  decree. 

A  royal  decree  shall  establish  the  scope  of 
administrative  personnel  attached  to  the 
Commission. 

Article  4.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
its  internal  regulation  which  shall  enter 
into  effect  after  having  been  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Article  5.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
shall  send  to  every  approved  entrepreneur  a 
certificate  with  the  number  of  his  entry  in 
the  list  as  to  category  and  class  of  approval. 
The  approved  entrepreneurs  shall  be  held 
to  indicate  to  the  Commission  any  changes 
which  may  be  of  a  nature  to  cause  it  to 
review  its  previous  recommendations 
(amendments  to  the  bylaws,  the  capital,  the 
board  of  directors,  its  organic  means  of  exe- 
cution, etc. ) . 

When  bidding  on  works  offered  by  the 
State,  or  financed  or  subsidized  by  It.  entre- 
preneurs, whether  or  not  they  are  approved, 
affirm  Implicitly  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  works,  public  or  of  public  utility  as  well 
as  private,  simultaneously  executed  by  them 
does  not  exceed,  or  will  not  exceed  in  the 
course  of  the  execution,  the  maximum  estab- 
lished by  the  royal  decree  referred  to  in  arti- 
cle 1,  (B)(1).  and  the  next  to  last  subpara- 
graph of  said  article. 

Article  6.  Declassification,  suspension  and 
withdrawal  of  approval,  temporary  or  final 
exclusion  from  contracts  offered  by  the  State 
or  financed  or  subsidized  by  it  may  be  or- 
dered for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  awarded  contracts; 

(b)  Diminishing  of  financial  or  technical 
guarantees; 

(c)  Serious  mistake  in  the  execution  of 
the  works; 

(d)  Lack  of  commercial  probity; 

(e)  Failure,  false  statement  or  fraud  re- 
lating to  compliance  with  the  obligations 
deriving  from  the  two  last  sul^paragraphs  of 
articles  5  and  7  of  this  decree  law; 

(f)  Moral  unworthiness.  particularly  In 
matters  of  citizenship. 

The  Approval  Commission  shall  be  charged 
with  giving  its  advice  on  all  records  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  administrations  con- 
cerned, the  public  establishments  and  para- 
state  organizations  in  general,  which  con- 
cern approved  or  nonapproved  entrepreneurs 
who  are  accused  of  anything  which  may 
justify  the  application  of  an  administrative 
penalty  to  them. 

After  an  entrepreneur  has  been  heard  on 
his  grounds  for  defense,  the  Commission 
shall  propose  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
by  reasoned  opinion,  the  penalty  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  Minister  shall  decide  either  on 
declassification,  suspension,  withdrawal  of 
approval,  temporary  exclusion  for  a  dura- 
tion which  he  may  determine  or  definitive 
exclusion  from  contracts  or  bids  for  account 
of  the  State,  the  subordinated  administra- 
tions, public  establishments  and  parastate 
organizations   in   general. 

These  decisions  shall  be  published  by  the 
Minister  for  Public  Works  for  the  informa- 
tion of  ministerial  departments,  subordi- 
nated administrations,  public  establishments 
and  parastate  organizations  in  general. 

Article  7.  Temporary  associations  of  en- 
trepreneurs may  be  admitted  to  the  execu- 
tion of  works  as  long  as  at  least  one  of  the 
associates  is  approved  for  the  works  of  the 
speciality  and  monetary  value  of  those 
placed  m  tender  and  as  long  as  the  others 
satisfy  the  general  conditions  referred  to  In 
article  1.  section  A. 


At  the  time  the  bid  Is  deposited,  details 
to  that  effect  must  be  given  by  the  nonap- 
proved associates. 

That  information  shall  not  weaken  and 
shall  not  eliminate  the  liablity  of  the  various 
entrepreneurs  concerning  the  choice  of  their 
associates. 

Article  8.  The  Ministers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  a  budgetary  law  or  who  have 
under  their  Jurisdiction  the  control  of  public 
establishments  or  parastate  organizations 
to  which  the  works  placed  in  tender  relate 
may.  for  the  latter,  after  an  opinion  from  the 
commission  and  by  reasoned  decree,  decide 
to  waive  all  or  part  of  the  requirements  pro- 
vided in  articles  1  and  7. 

Article  9.  The  Minister  for  Public  Works 
shall  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
decree  law  which  shall  enter  into  effect  on 
January  1.  1947.  with  the  exception  of  article 
1.  which  shall  not  become  effective  until 
April  1.  1947.  In  this  respect  and  as  a 
transitory  measure,  the  provisions  of  article 
1  of  the  decree  dated  February  22,  1941,  shall 
be  maintained  in  effect  until  March  31.  1947. 
Inclusive. 

Consequently,  any  decisions  taken  before 
January  1.  1947.  concerning  requests  for 
approval  submitted  before  that  date  shall 
remain  valid  until  March  31,  1947.  inclusive. 

Schedule  D:  Belgium 
royal  decree  of  october  14.  1964.  relating 
to  contracts  entered  into  in  the  name 
of   the   state    (moniteur  belce,    oct.    17, 

1 964  ) 

(Unofficial  Translation  From  French) 
Article   15.  section  1.  The  bid  must  indi- 
cate: 

1.  The  name,  first  names,  capacity  or  pro- 
fession, nationality,  and  domicile  of  the  bid- 
der or.  where  the  bidder  is  a  company,  the 
firm  name  or  designation,  its  form,  na- 
tionality, and  business  seat; 

2.  The  name  and  designation  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  bidder  with  the  postal  checking 
office; 

3.  The  entry  relating  to  the  registration  of 
the  bidder  In  the  list  of  approved  enter- 
prises where  the  work  offered  in  tender  re- 
quires such  approval. 

Section  2.  If  the  bid  relates  to  supplies  or 
materials  which  originate  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  to  which  Royal  Decree  No.  204.  dated 
October  1.  1935.  is  applicable,  it  must  fur- 
thermore indicate: 

1.  The  goods  of  foreign  origin  which  are 
Involved  in  the  bid.  as  well  as  the  amount 
in  which  they  figure  therein,  reduced  by  cus- 
toms duties; 

2.  The  country  of  origin  of  the  products 
to  be  furnished  and  materials  to  be  used; 

3.  The  nationality  of  subcontractors.  If 
any.  and  of  members  of  personnel  employed 
by  the  bidder; 

4.  Where  products  or  materials  to  be  fin- 
ished or  worked  up  in  Belgium  are  involved, 
the  value  of  the  materials  and  work  which 
will  be  incorporated  Into  them  in  Belgium. 

Section  3.  The  documents,  models,  and 
samples  required  by  the  special  order  speci- 
fications must  be  attached  to  the  bid.  ex- 
cept where  said  specifications  provide  other- 
wise. 

Section  4.  1.  The  bidder  who  employs  per- 
sonnel subject  to  the  decree  law  dated  De- 
cember 28,  1944.  concerning  the  social  se- 
curity of  workers,  must  attach  to  his  bid, 
or  produce  for  the  adminlstratten  before  bids 
are  opened,  an  attestation  from  the  National 
Office  of  Social  Security  stating  his  standing 
with  respect  to  that  office  concerning  con- 
tributions of  social  security  and  of  subsist- 
ence security  as  of  a  date  not  earlier  than 
3  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  session  at 
which  bids  are  opened. 

2.  A  bid  shall  be  regarded  as  irregular  and 
discarded  In  the  following  cases : 

(a)  If  the  attestation  mentioned  under 
section   1   Is  not  furnished   within  the  re- 


quired time,  unless  the  bidder  proves,  before 
the  administration  allocates  the  contract, 
that  the  delay  was  not  his  fault; 

(b)  If  it  results  from  the  attestation  men- 
tioned under  section  1 : 

Either  that  the  bidder  has  not  sent  to  the 
National  Office  of  Social  Security  all  declara- 
tions as  required  up  to  and  Including  those 
relating  to  the  last  but  one  quarter  elapsed 
counting  from  the  day  of  the  session  at  which 
bids  will  be  opened; 

Or  that  he  owes  a  total  amount  of  con- 
tributions exceeding  50,000  francs; 

Unless  he  has  been  granted  term  pay- 
ments for  that  debt  and  strictly  observes  the 
terms;    or 

Unless  he  proves,  before  the  contract  is 
awarded,  that  he  has  one  or  several  certain 
an4  due  credits,  with  respect  to  the  State 
or  the  public  services  listed  in  article  9.  sec- 
tion 1.  last  but  one  subparagraph,  of  the 
decree  by  the  regent  dated  January  16.  1945. 
concerning  the  functioning  of  the  National 
Office  of  Social  Security,  for  an  amoiint 
which  is  at  least  equivalent  to  that  by  which 
he  is  in  arrears  on  payment  of  contributions. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  section  4  shall 
not  be  applicable  where  the  amount  of  the 
bid  does  not  exceed  300.000  francs. 

It  may  likewise  be  waived  if  none  of  the 
bidders  fulfill  them  and  the  contract  has  be- 
come of  urgency. 

Article  16.  Where  a  bid  relating  to  a  works 
enterprise  is  deposited  by  a  company  having 
juridical  personality,  it  shall  mention  all  the 
information  relating  to  what  is  prescribed  by 
article  1(A).  2.  of  the  decree-law  dated  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1947.  organizing  approval  of  entre- 
preneurs and  relating  to  capital  ownership 
of  the  company. 

Article  17.  Section  1.  The  administration 
can  demand,  for  a  certain  date  prior  to  the 
award  of  the  contract: 

1.  From  any  Belgian  bidder,  a  physical 
person:  exhibition  of  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct,  life  and  morals. 

2.  From  any  Belgian  bidder,  a  Juridical 
person :  exhibition  of  its  bylaws  or  company 
charter  and  its  latest  balance  statements  as 
well  as  all  information  relating  to  Its  direc- 
tors, commissioners  or  managers. 

3.  From  any  bidder  of  foreign  nationality, 
whether  a  physical  or  Juridical  person: 

(a)  the  election  of  domicile  in  Belgium; 

(b)  exhibition  of  an  attestation  by  com- 
petent authority  certifying  that  the  party 
concerned  is  In  good  standing  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  social  laws  of  his  country. 

4.  From  any  foreign  bidding  company:  ex- 
hibition of  a  copy  of  its  bylaws,  possibly 
accompanied  by  a  translation  thereof  Into 
the  language  used  in  the  bid.  and  information 
on  the  latest  balance  statements,  approved 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  those 
bylaws  and  the  legal  provisions  In  effect. 

5.  From  any  bidder  in  general :  all  Informa- 
tion concerning  his  manufacturers,  suppliers 
or  subcontractors. 

Section  2.  If  the  administration  so  re- 
quests, the  foreign  bidder  must,  before  the 
opening  of  the  bids,  furnish  either  security 
in  cash  or  in  Government  bonds  or  the  guar- 
anty of  a  Belgian  bank. 

Luxembourg  (Member  of  Benelux,  EEC, 
GATT  AND  OECD) 

The  only  statutory  provision  relating  to 
public  contracts  is  article  36  of  the  law  of 
July  27.  1936.  on  the  accountability  of  the 
state  (Loi  sur  la  Comptablllt6  de  I'Etat) 
(Memorial  du  Grand-Duch6  de  Luxembourg, 
1936.  p.  1333)  which  lays  down  the  general 
principle  of  closed  competitive  bidding  with 
public  advertisement.  That  method  is  em- 
ployed much  more  by  Luxembovirg  than  by 
any  other  member  of  the  European  Economic 
Community.  Article  36  provides  as  follows 
(unofficial  translation  from  French)  : 

"All  works  or  supplies  for  the  account 
of  the  state  form  the  subject  of  contracts 
entered  Into  with  competition  and  publicity. 


except  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 

'^^^T'when  the  necessity  therefor  Is  estab- 
lished by  a  'motivated'  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  Government; 

"2  When  the  expenses  to  be  Incurred  do 
not  exceed  30.000  francs   ($600]; 

"3  When  In  a  second  invitation  for  ten- 
ders there  are  no  bidders  or  only  unaccept- 
able prices  have  been  offered." 

That  principle  was  spelled  out  and  placed 
m  effect  by  the  ministerial  decree  of  De- 
cember 29,  1956  (Memorial,  Jan.  14,  1957). 
which  fixes  the  terms  and  conditions  gener- 
ally applicable  to  the  award  of  public  works 
and  supply  contracts  the  effectuation  of 
which  calls  for  public  credits.  The  decree 
provides  for  the  following  methods  of  award- 
ing contracts :  ,       __. 

1  Public  invitation  for  tenders  (soumis- 
slon  publique)— public  invitation  for  tend- 
ers made  by  means  of  the  press  to  an  un- 
limited number  of  bidders.  ^      ^„„o 

2  Restricted  invitation  for  tenders 
(soumlsslon  restreinte)— Invitation  for  tend- 
ers made  to  a  restricted  number  of  entrepre- 
neurs (generally  between  three  and  seven) 
selected  by  the  contracting  authority. 

3  Direct  negotiation  (marche  de  gre  a 
ere)— the  granting  of  the  execution  of  a 
contract  in  the  discretion  of  the  contracting 
authority  and  without  recourse  to  publicity. 

Article  6  of  the  1956  decree  provides  that 
the  second  method  may  be  used  only  If  con- 
tracts are  concerned  the  special  character  or 
urgency  of  which  requires  bidders  with  par- 
ticular technical  or  commercial  abilities,  or 
If  a   public  invitation  for  tenders  has  not 
given  a  satisfactory  result.     Under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  7  the  third  method  may  be 
used  only  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  article 
36  of  the  1936  law,  supra.     Nevertheless,  ar- 
ticle 7  goes  on  to  provide  for  six  situations 
in  which  the  approval  of  the  Council  will  be 
assumed,  thereby  leaving  the  way  open  for 
the  exercise  of  considerable  discretion  by  the 
contracting  authorities. 

Moreover,  article  35  of  the  decree  provides 
that  price  alone  will  not  determine  the 
choice  of  the  successful  bidder.  The  selected 
bidder  must  possess  an  establishment  permit 
and  be  registered  In  the  registry  of  firms  and 
with  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  must 
satisfy  a  number  of  other  prerequisites.  In- 
cluding competence,  experience,  and  tech- 
nical and  commercial  capability.  Accord- 
ingly, the  way  is  again  left  open  for  the  exer- 
cise of  considerable  administrative  discre- 
tion Some  measure  of  control  is  provided, 
however,  by  the  Tender  Commission  estab- 
lished by  chapter  XII  of  the  decree,  which 
exercises  broad  authority  over  all  aspects  of 
public  contracts. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  article  3  provides 
that,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  inter- 
national agreements  (of  which  there  appear 
to  be  none) ,  foreign  bidders  must  satisfy  the 
same  requirements  as  domestic  bidders  or 
fulfill  conditions  deemed  to  be  equivalent  by 
the  competent  Luxembourg  authorities. 

Although  the  municipalities  are  not  gov- 
erned by  any  specific  statutory  provision, 
they  in  general  follow  the  principle  of  closed 
competitive  bidding  with  public  advertise- 
ment laid  down  by  article  36  of  the   1936 

law 

The  sixth  paragraph  of  article  3  provides 
that  (unofficial  translation  from  French): 
"Bidders  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  country 
which  has  not  concluded  a  treaty  of  reciproc- 
ity in  matters  of  public  bidding  with  Lux- 
embourg can  be  excluded  from  bidding." 

The  Treaty  of  Friendship.  Establishment 
of  Navigation  between  the  United  States  and 
Luxembourg  of  February  23.  1962.  which  en- 
tered into  force  on  March  28.  1963  (14  UST 
251)  does  not  contain  any  provisions  with 
respect  to  public  contracts.  Accordingly, 
Luxembourg  authorities  are  free  in  their 
discretion  to  exclude  U.S.  bidders  In 
any    invitation     for    offers.      The     quoted 


provision  clearly  favors,  on  the  other  hand, 
nationals  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
since  article  3  of  the  Convention  of  Eco- 
nomic Union  between  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg of  July  25,  1921,  and  article  62  of  the 
treaty  of  February  3.  1958,  establishing  the 
Benelux  Economic  Union  both  provide  for  a 
system  of  reciprocity. 

Article  19  of  the  1956  decree  also  discrimi- 
nates against  U.S.  firms  and  products  by 
providing.  In  the  second  paragraph,  that 
(unofficial  translation  from  French):  "As  a 
matter  of  principle  products  of  foreign  origin 
shall  not  be  used  if  producers  of  the  Nether- 
lands-Belgium-Luxembourg Customs  Unioto 
are  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  same  quality 
at  essentially  equal  prices." 

In  practice,  products  of  Benelux  origin 
benefit  from  a  preferential  margin  of  10 
percent  as  against  foreign  products.  The 
preference  is  purely  a  matter  of  adminis- 
trative practice  which  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  procurement  authorities.  There 
appears  to  be  no  provision  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Luxembourg 
which  precludes  the  granting  of  such  a  pref- 

^'^  Another  obstacle  faced  by  foreign  (as  well 
as  domestic)  bidders  is  the  requirement  that 
public  works  and  supply  contracts  cannot  be 
awarded  to  those  who  do  not  possess  estab- 
lishment permits,  which  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  of  June  2,  1962  (Memorial.  June 
19   1962).  are  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.     Article   19  of  t^^^  1962   law 
provides  that   only  those  under   the  Juris- 
diction of  countries  which  accord  reclpr6cal 
rights  to  Luxembourgers  may  obtain  such  a 
permit.     Article  VI   of  the  treaty   between 
the  United  States  and  Luxembourg  appears, 
however,  to  guarantee  such  rights  to  Luxem- 
bourgers. 
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Netherlands    (Member    of    Benelux,    EEC, 
GATT  and  OECD) 
Among  the  six  member  states  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  the  Netherlands 
public  contract  system  Is  undoubtedly  the 
least  organized,  the  least  codified  and  the 
one  in  which  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
contracting  authorities  is  the  greatest      In 
fact,  the  commission  of  the  Community  in 
its  explanatory  statement  accompanying  the 
draft  directive  Presented  to  the  Council  m 
July    1964    (Document    IV/COM    (64)     233 
final)   on  the  coordination  of  procedures  In 
awarding  public  works  contracts  stated   (p. 
6)  that  "in  the  Netherlands  the  contracting 
authority  negotiates  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  a  private  person."     As  a  result,  and 
because  of  the  total  absence  of  any  guaran- 
tees  of   impartiality,   there   is   In   Pf l^clp  e 
broad  administrative  discretion  to  discrimi- 
nate   against    foreign    bidders    and    foreign 

materials.  ,  .  ,,^ 

The  sole  legal  provision  governing  publ  c 
procurement  is  article  33  of  the  Comptablli- 
teltswet  (Civil  Accountability  Act)  of  July 
21  1927  which  lays  down  the  basic  rule  or 
public  tendering  (openbare  aanbesteding)  in 
the   following  terms    (unofficial   translation 

from  Dutch) : 

"1  All  the  works  which  are  not  executed 
by  the  administration  and  all  supplies  en- 
tailing an  anticipated  expenditure  of  2,500 


guilders  [about  $650]  shaU  be  the  subject  of 
public  tendering. 

"2  Nevertheless,  by  motivated  decree  a 
copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  General  Audit 
Chamber,  we  may  grant  deviations  from 
this  riUe  for  various  cases  of  the  same  kind 
or  for  each  special  case. 

"3.  Contracts  amounting  to  more  than 
1,000    guilders    shall    be    entered    Into    in 

"4  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  General 
Audit  Chamber  of  all  awards  of  contracts 
by  public  tendering  and  of  all  private  con- 
tracts  concluded  in  writing." 

In  effect,  there  are  only  twcT  methods  oi 
letting  contracts— public  tendering  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  1927  law  and  private  contract 
(rechtstreekse  opdracht),  although  under  a 
variation  of  the  latter  termed  "onderhandse 
aanbesteding,"  which  does  not  have  any 
legal  sanction,  the  letting  of  the  contract  is 
preceded  by  what  amounts  to  a  limited  in- 
vitation for  offers  to  selected  suppliers  or 
contractors  on  the  private  list  of  the  particu- 
lar contracting  authority. 

Almost  all  Government  departments  and 
agencies  have  been  authorized  to  use  the 
private  contract  method  in  a  number  of  sit- 
uations very  broadly  worded.  Consequently, 
public  tendering  has  been  almost  completely 
abandoned  in  the  field  of  public  supply  con- 
tracts. In  the  fiSW  of  public  works  con- 
tracts,  it  is  still  used,  although  It  does  not 
constitute  the  dominant  method.  Contract- 
ing authorities  prefer,  especially  in  important 
works,  to  use  the  variation  of  the  prWate 
contract  method  (onderhandse  aanbesteding) 
referred  to  above.  According  to  reports  from 
the  US.  Embassy  in  The  Hague,  public 
works  contracts  are  rarely  awarded  to  for- 
ciEiicrs 

In  the  case  of  public  tendering  the  law 
does  not  define  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
or  the  rules  for  the  awarding  of  contracts. 
Those   rules   have   been  prescribed   for   the 
"Rijkswaterstaat."  which  is  concerned  with 
the  construction  of  highways,  bridges,  dikes 
and  other  hydraulic  works,  by  the  "Regle- 
ment  op  de  door  of  vanwege  bet  Departement 
van  Waterstaat  te  houden  openhare  aanbest- 
edingen  van  werken  en  leveringen"  (regula- 
tions for  inviting  public  tenders  for  works 
and  supplies   by   or  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Waterstaat)   approved  by  royal 
decree  of  August  30.  1932.    Most  of  the  other 
departments    do    not    have    similar    regula- 
tions  and   they   follow,   or   incorporate   by 
reference  In  their  own  regulations,  the  rules 
applied  by  the  "Rijkswaterstaat." 

Under  the  Waterstaat  Regulations  requests 
for  public  tenders  are  to  be  announced  by  a 
notice  inserted  In  the  Staatscourant  and  « 
necessary,  by  any  other  method  Prescribed 
by  the  competent  minister,  ^n  principle  all 
interested  parties  can  submit  tenders.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  unlimited  character,  of  the  com- 
petition is  counterbalanced  by  tHe  freedom 
which  the  contracting  authority  has  as  to 
the  choice  of  contractor,  since  at  the  time 
of  the  awarding  of  the  contract,  the  con- 
tracting  authority  can  assess  the  professional 
and  financial  qualifications  of  each  of  the 
bidders  and  eliminate  doubtful  ones. 

Moreover,  the  following  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle 11  paragraph  1.  of  the  Waterstaat  Regu- 
lations'make  it  clear  that  there  Is  no  obliga- 
tion either  to  make  any  award  or  to  award 
the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  (unofficial 
translation  from  Dutch) :  „.   .  »^    ,^„ 

"Unless  there  appear  to  our  Minister  rea- 
sons for  not  awarding  the  contract,  the  con- 
tract Is  awarded  to  the  bidder  whose  offer 
seems  the  most  acceptable  [bet  meest 
aanemelijk).  without  any  obligation  to  give 
any  reason  for  such  choice." 

-The  same  principle  is  applied  by  all  other 
contracting  authorities. 

As  an  example  of  the  royal  decrees  which 
dispense  with  the  legal  requirement  of  pub- 
lic tendering,  the  "Rijkswaterstaat  •  is  au- 
thorized by  Royal  Decree  No.  15  of  December 
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17.  1949,  to  conclude  contracts  by  the  pri- 
vate contract  method  under  the  following 
circumstances  (unofficial  translation  from 
Dutch ) : 

"1.  When  the  works  or  supplies  are  ordered 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  "Rljksin- 
koopbureau'  (Government  Pxu-chasing  Office  1 
or  by  State  Enterprises; 

"2.  If  the  work  or  the  supply  cannot  be 
determined  in  advance  in  a  manner  permit- 
ting an  exact  description; 

••3.  If  the  works  to  be  executed  or  the 
goods  to  be  furnished  are  of  a  nature  so 
special  that  only  one  or  a  few  bidders  can 
be  expected: 

"4.  If  public  tendering  has  not  yielded  an 
acceptable  bid  and  a  better  result  cannot  be 
expected  in  a  second  public  tendering; 

"5.  If  the  urgent  character  of  the  contract 
is  Incompatible  with  the  time  required  for 
public  tendering; 

■•6.  If,  by  reason  of  special  circumstances. 
It  is  improbable  that  an  acceptable  bid  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  public  tendering; 
'•7.  If  there  are  valid  reasons  for  assuming 
that  public  tendering  will  be  contrary  to  the 
financial  Interest  of  the  Kingdom; 

"8.  If  a  work  or  a  supply  is  so  related  to 
a  work  or  a  supply  already  ordered  that  a 
separation  Is  not  possible  or  desirable; 

"9.  If  the  special  requirements  connected 
with  the  work  or  the  supply  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently taken  Into  consideration  in  case  of 
public  tendering; 

"10.  If  the  scantiness  of  the  construction 
area  does  not  permit  simultaneous  work  by 
several  contractors  (or  suppliers)  or  does  not 
permit  the  profitable  use  of  material  already 
installed; 

"11.  If  the  expenditures  involved  in  the 
contract  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  Justify 
the  work  and  expense  of  public  tendering." 
The  "Rljkslnkoopbureau"  is  authorized 
completely  to  dispense  with  the  rxile  of  pub- 
lic tendering  by  royal  decree  No.  43  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1929.  That  organization  Is  the 
central  Purchasing  office  for  the  Netherlands 
Government  and  all  ministries  make  their 
purchase  of  supply  through  It.  except  the 
Ministry  of  Defense.  It  Is  also  authorized  to 
do  the  purchasing  for  all  Institutions,  etc., 
which  receive  a  government  subsidy  and.  in 
addition,  the  11  Dutch  Provinces  and  most 
of  the  larger  municipalities  avail  themselves 
of  its  services. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  administrative 
discretion  which  the  contracting  authorities 
have  to  discriminate  against  foreign  bidders 
and  foreign  materials,  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  written  discriminatory  provisions. 
For  e.xample.  paragraph  7  of  article  7  of  the 
Waterstaat  Regulations  provides  as  follows 
(unofficial  translation  from  Dutch)  : 

"7.  If  the  bidder  resides  abroad,  then 
domestic  [i.e.,  Netherlands]  domicile  must 
be  elected  and  a  statement  to  this  effect 
must  be  made  in  the  tender." 

Almost  all  government  purchasing  organi- 
zations Impose  the  same  requirement,  in- 
cluding the  "Rljksgebouwendlenst"  (Gov- 
ernment Building  Service) ,  the  General  Con- 
tract Specifications'  of  which  specifically 
Incorporate  the  Waterstaat  Regulations  with 
exceptions  not  here  pertinent,  and  the 
"Rljkslnkoopbureau"  (Government  Purchas- 
ing Office) . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment and  some  commentators  take  the 
position  that  the  above-quoted  provision 
■^  merely  means  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
coatract,  the  bidder  must  have  an  address 
in  the  Netherlands  where  he  can  he  reached, 
more  particularly  If  any  difficulties  arise  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  contract. 


In  addition,  paragraph  4  of  article  4  of 
the  general  contract  specifications  of  the 
••Rljksgebouwendlenst"  provides  as  follows 
(unofficial  translation  from  Dutch) : 

"4.  The  contractor  Is  obliged  to  declare 
to  the  administration  ('directle')  his  inten- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  building  ma|terlals  or 
construction  components  which  have  their 
source  In  foreign  countries. 

"The  administration  Is.  empowered  to  re- 
quire a  certificate  of  origin  concerning  the 
declared  materials  or  construction  com- 
ponents. 

"If  in  the  Judgment  of  the  administration 
such  materials  or  construction  components 
of  domestic  manufacture  of  equally  good 
quaUty  and  at  a  not  higher  price  can  be 
substituted,  then  the  contractor  Is  obliged 
to  do  so. 

"If  on  the  other  hand  Netherlands  manu- 
facture Is  prescribed  in  the  specifications, 
there  may  be  no  deviation  therefrom." 

Prior  to  1963.  works  and  supply  contracts 
for  the  Ministry  of  Defense  were  reserved  ^o 
Netherlands  nationals  and  corporations  otj 
partnerships  in  which  the  members  of  the 
management,  or  the  partners  were  Dutch 
nationals.  In  1963,  however,  the  Ministry 
took  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  and  of  the  treaty  establishing  the 
Benelux  Economic  Union  to  which  reference 
has  already  'been  made,  and  amended  sec- 
tion 9.  paragraph  1.  of  Its  General  Ckjndi- 
tlons  =  to  read  as  follows  (unofficial  transla- 
tion from  Dutch)  : 

"1.  As  contractors  are  permitted: 
"a.  Netherlanders  according  to  the  law  and 
corporations  or  partnerships  of  which,  .re- 
spectively, the  members  of  the  management 
and  any  'delegated  supervising  director" 
I'eedelegeerde  Commlssarls,'  that  Is  a  super- 
vising director  with  management  powers]  or 
the  partners  of  which,  are  Netherlanders  ac- 
cording to  the  law  concerning  whose  capacity 
and  sufficiency  of  means  to  execute  the  work 
[which  word  Is  defined  In  a  footnote  to  sec- 
tion 1  to  include  supplies]  and  concerning 
whose  dependability  no  doubt  exists  to  the 
Minister  of  Defense. 

"b.  Foreign  contractors  which  are  estab- 
lished In  'partner  nations'  that  have  acceded 
to: 

"l.  Benelux. 

"2.  The  European  Economic  Community 
(for  works  contracted  for  after  December  31, 
1963);  provided  that  with  regard  to  persons 
specified  under  (a)  or  (b)  no  doubt  exists  to 
the  Minister  of  Defense  as  to  their  capacity 
and  sufficiency  of  means  to  execute  the  work 
ariJ?  their  dependability. 

"Before  an  order  can  be  Issued  to  any  for- 
eign bidder  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work 
in  the  Netherlands,  the  interested  party  must 
elect  domicile  In  the  Netherlands  upon  a 
request  to  that  effect  of  or  In  the  name  of  the 
official  who  Invites  the  tender. 

"During  the  execution  of  the  work  the 
statutory  and  administrative  regulations 
applicable  In  the  Netherlands  with  regavd 
to  special  rules,  established  for  foreigners, 
remain  In  full  force." 

Finally  the  Vestlglpgsbeslult  Bouwnljver- 
heidsbedrljven  1958  (decree  concerning  the 
Establishment  ol  Construction  Industry  En- 
terprises) requires  that  every  civil  ind  profit- 
making  construction  enterprise  obtain  an 
establishment  permit  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Vestigingswet  Bedrljven.  1954  (law 
concerning  the  establishment  of  businesses) . 
The  permit  is  Issued  l^  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  :an  official  organiza- 
tion. In  Its  discretion  and  may  be  withdrawn 
by  it  after  Issuance.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
permit,  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  a  large  ntun- 
ber  of  formalities. 


Insofar  as  the  provinces  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  legal  provision  requiring  public 
tendering,  although  internal  regtilatlons  ap- 
parently require  recourse  to  that  procedure. 
The  municipalities  are  required  by  the 
Gemeentewet  (municipality  law)  of  June  29, 
1851,  to  resort  to  public  tendering,  unless  It 
appears  preferable  In  the  interest  of  the 
municipality  to  negotiate  a  private  con- 
tract. Such  a  decision  must  be  approved  by 
the  municipal  council  In  public  session  and 
approved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  provincial  council.  In  practice,  the  lat- 
ter approval  Is  a  formality  for  the  larger  mu- 
nicipalities. 
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1  "Algemeene  Bepallngen  van  de  bestekken 
voor  werken,  welke  onder  directle  van  den 
Rljksgebouwendlenst  worden  ultgevoerd" 
approved  by  decision  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  dated  Nov.  22.  1933,  No.  68. 


'  "Algemene  Voorwarden  voor  de  ultvoerlng 
van  werken  voor  de  Dlenst  de  Genie"  ap- 
proved by  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Defense 
dated  Oct.  11,  1930.  as  last  amended  by 
like  decision  on  June  27,  1963. 


DUAL  DISTRIBUTION— A  PROPOSED 
SOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) .  Under  pi-evious  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  is  recoenized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
preservation  of  competition  within  our 
economy  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern to  each  of  us.  Indeed  the  role  of 
competition  is  so  central  that  when  we 
refer  to  the  free  enterprise  system  it 
might  well  be  said  that  what  is  really 
meant  is  the  competitive  free  enterprise 
system. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  those  statutes  constituting 
our  antitrust  laws— the  Sherman  Act. 
the  Clayton  Acts  and  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  amendments  to  the  Clayton  Act 
our  economy  has  undergone  great 
changes. 

Economic  concentration  has  increased. 
Recent  figures  indicate  that  our  100 
largest  firms  now  control  over  half  of 
the  Nation's  entire  industrial  capacity. 

Vertical  integration — in  which  the 
same  firm  performs  a  number  of  succes- 
sive stages  of  manufacture,  fabrication, 
and  distribution — has  also  increased 
sharply.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not 
available  data  adequate  to  definitely  es- 
tablish the  precise  degree  of  growth  in 
vertical  integration.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  it  has  increased  enormously  since 
World  War  U. 

A  byproduct  of  vertical  integration  has 
been  what  is  usually  termed  "dual  dis- 
tribution." Dual  distribution  occurs 
when  a  firm's  supplier  is  also  its  com- 
petitor.   As  an  example:  An  independent 


tire  retailer  buys  his  tires,  for  resale, 
from  tire  manufacturer  X.    This  same 
manufacturer   also   maintains   its   own 
captive  or  integrated  retail  tire  outlet 
a  few  blocks  down  the  street.      Thus, 
manufacturer  X  is  both   supplier  and 
competitor  to  the  independent  merchant. 
Dual  distribution  occurs  at  a  number 
of  levels— fabricating,  wholesaling,  and 
retailing.     While  not   always  harmful, 
when  dual  distribution  occurs  m  con- 
junction with  either  predatory  tactics  or 
substantial    market    power    it    can    be 
deadly  to  small  businesses.    At  its  worst 
it  gives  the  dual  distributor  control  over 
both  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  independent 
and   the   sales  price   received  by  him. 
thereby  making  the  independent  com- 
petitor vulnerable  to  a  price  squeeze  fiom 
both  sides.  ^  .^  ^.       .  „^ 

The  subject  of  dual  distribution  has 
been  under  congressional  scrutiny  for  a 
number  of  years.    Senate  Small  Business 
Subcommittees  chaired  by  Vice  President 
HUMPHREY,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  Senator  Russell  Long  con- 
ducted studies  of  its  effect  in  the  tire 
and  plate  glass  industries,  respectively. 
During  the  88th  Congress,  the  Dis- 
tribution  Subcommittee   of  the   Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  conducted 
hearings  on  the  effects  of  dual  distribu- 
tion in  42  different  industries. 

Many  of  the  small  businessmen  who 
appeared  as  witnesses  in  these  hearings 
stated  that  unless  a  solution  is  found  to 
the  problems  posed  by  dua   distribut  on 
their  future  will  be  both  brief  and  glum. 
I  have  received  a  great  number  of  tele- 
grams and  letters  urging  early  passage 
of  legislation  to  correct  this  loophole  m 
our  antitrust  laws.    I  am  submitting  a 
representative  group  of  this  correspond- 
ence and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

The  press  also  reveals  the  continuing 
nature  of  this  problem     On  Monday  of 
this  week.  Louis  C.  Stengel    Jr..  presi- 
dent  of  the  Manhattan  Shirt  Co..  m  the 
New  York  Times  deplored  the  corrosive 
effect  on  competition  of  dual  distribu- 
tion  in    the    men's   clothing    industry. 
The  lead  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
iron  Age  describes  the  conflict  within 
the  steel  industry  resulting  from  dual 
distribution  by  the  steel  mills.    My  sub- 
committee will,  later  in  this  Congress,  be 
SSJSg  into  some  of  these  most  recent 
developments. 

But  investigation  and  study  alone— 
although  useful— are  not  enough. 

S  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
stated  that  dual  distribution  is  not  cov- 
ered by  existing  antitrust  laws. 

Clearly,  small  businessmen  are  entitled 
to  a  remedy  for  injuries  occurring  from 
dual  distribution.  ^  „„j 

TO  this  end.  I  have  today  introduced 
two  bills  on  the  subject  of  dual  distribu- 
tion One  of  them  is  a  new  bill.  H.k. 
7706.  Its  short  title  is  the  Antitrust  Dual 
Distribution  Amendment  of  1965.  it  is 
a  result  of  the  lengthy  hearings  held 
during  the  BBth  Congress  on  dual  dis- 
Tribution  and  related  vertica  mtegration 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Distribution  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee^ 
The  contents  of  the  bill  were  contained  in 


the  recommendations  of  the  report  on 
those  hearings  and  also  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  final  report  of  the  full 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  for 
the  88th  Congress.   It  is  a  matter  of  great 
pride  to  me  that  this  bill  is  also  being 
introduced  today  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Russell  B.  Long.    Senator  Long  s 
work  in  this  and  related  fields  lias  earned 
him  an  entirely  desei-ved  reputation  as 
one  of  our  most  perceptive  students  of 
the  effect  of  the  antitrust  laws  on  small 
business. 

I  have  also  reintroduced  another  Dili 
on  this  same  subject— the  short  title  of 
which  is  the  Antitrust  Vertical  Integra- 
tion Amendment  (H.R.  7705) .    This  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress 
by  Senator  Long  and  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress by  both  Senator  Long  and  myself. 
It  is.  in  general,  addressed  to  the  sanae 
problems  as  my  first  bill,  but  represents 
a  different  approach  which  could  be  of 
value  either  as  an  alternative  or  a  sup- 
plementary method  of  dealing  with  dual 
distributional  problems. 

Additionally,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress,  on  January  5.  I  reintroduced 
the  Dual  Distribution  Reporting  Act 
(H  R  1578) .  This  bill,  too.  was  first  m- 
troduced  in  the  87th  Congress  by  Senator 
Long  and  reintroduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
eress  by  both  Senator  Long  and  myself. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  my  subcommittee  have  recom- 
mended that  this  bill  receive  considera- 
tion by  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 

TTlittGG 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  bills  will  be 
eiven  earnest  consideration  m  the  near 
fiture  by  the  committee  to  which  they 
have  been  referred.  No  one  f «  fonc^u- 
sively  state  that  any  proposed  solution  is 
the  ultimate  answer  to  this  complex 
problem.  These  bills  do.  however  con- 
tain specific  solutions  that  reflect  the 
tSSkSg  of  a  number  of  us  who  have 
closely  studied  the  problem. 

Many  thousands  of  small  busmessmen 
throughout  the  Nation  have  expressed 
the  conviction  that  ^ew  legislation  is  im- 
perative with  respect  to  dual  distribu- 
tion if  they  are  to  have  equality  of  oppoi- 
tunity  to  compete,    indeed,  an  associa- 
tion of  trade  associations,  the  Council  on 
Dual  Distribution,  based  here  m  Wash- 
ington has  been  formed  for  the  express 
purpose    of    securing    such    legislation, 
surely  these  small  businessmen  are  en - 
Utled  to  a  hearing  from  the  committee 
which  has  the  power  to  take  legislative 
action    regarding    these    proposals^     It 
seems  difficult  to  deny  their  "ght  to  an 
opportunity  to  submit  evidence  a^  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation.    It  will  be  their 
responsibility  to  show  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  these  bills  are  needed. 

Mr    Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  analysis  of  these  three  bills  together 
with  the  full  text,  which  is  brief  .of  the 
antitrust  dual  distribution  amendment: 
Analysis 
1.  Antitrust  Dual  Distribution  Amendment 
/xj  Tj  7706)  ' 

This  bill  may  also  be  described  as  the  ade- 
ouate  dfferentlal  bUl.  It  prohibits  price 
?au2zi  if  tneir  effect  may  be  "substantially 
S  Srn  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly." 


The  text  vised  is  the  same  language  used 
in  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  antimerger  statute.  „,     *  „ 

It  would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton 
Act  Thus  since  It  would  be  part  of  the 
antitrust  laws  private  litigants  could  use  it 
as  a  basis  for  actions  for  treble  damages  or 
injunctive  relief,  or  both. 

2.  Antltrvist  Vertical  Integration  Amend- 

'"Thli   bill   may' also   be   described   as   the 
equality  of  supplies  bill.    It  P^ff^  Internal 
transfers  within  the  purview  of  the  RoDl^- 
son-Patman  Act  to  the  same  extent  as  sales 
to  independent  customers.     The  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  requires  that  sales  to  competing 
customers  of  goods  of  like  grade  and  quality 
be   on   proportionately  equal  terms.     How- 
ever   it  does  not,  irr  its  present  form,  apply 
to    transfers    to    integrated    establishments 
Thus     a    manufacturer    may    now    transfer 
goods  at  a  lower  price  to  his  own  Integrated 
wholesale   or   retail    outlet   than   the   price 
charged  to  an  independent  competitor.    This 
bill  would  make   this  an  Illegal  price  dis- 
crimination,    independent  customers  would 
be  entitled  to  the  same  price  as  that  granted 
the  integrated  or  captive  unit.         .,,..„  . 
The  defenses  and  tests  for  establishing  a 
violation  presently  found  in  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  would  be  retained. 

The  bill  would  also  require  that  during 
times  of  shortage  Independent  customers  re- 
ceive the  same  percentage  of  output  sold  to 
them  during  normal  periods.  E^ual  speed 
of  shipments  to  independents  Is  also  re- 
quired by  the  bill. 

3.  Dual  Distribution  Reporting  Act  (H.K. 

^^This  bin  may  also  be  described  as  the  re- 

^°The^^eporting  bill  would  require  com- 
panies engaged  in  dual  distribution  to  pub- 
lish  a  separate  annual  operating  statement 
for  each  establishment  of  that  company 
which  (1)  receives  from  any  other  establish- 
ment of  that  company  •  •  •  ^°yp^?^,^,':'°' 

that  company  distributed  by  dual  distribu- 
tion, and  (U)  is  engaged,  In  any  1  ne  of  com- 
merce   m   direct   competition   with   one   or 
more  independent  establishnients.  customers 
of  that  company,  in  the  sale  or  resale  of  that 
product   or   any    other    product    derived    in 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  use  or  con- 
sumption of  that  product."  „„„irt 
These  annual  published  statements  would 
identify    separately    the    establishment    on 
which  they  reported  by  showing  "at  least  the 
rollowing  information:  (1)  Total  annual  net 
sales    of   the   establishment,    with    sales    or 
transfers  to  related  establishments  and  sales 
to  independent  establishments  itemized  in 
separate  subtotals;    (2)    cost  of  goods  sold 
wUh  costs  itemized  to  identify  separately  (1) 
St  of  products  purchased  or  received  from 
related  establishments,  (li)  cost  of  products 
purchased  from  Independent  establishments 
and   (uT)   labor  cost^,  if  any   (value  added- 
wi?hin  the    reporting   establishment   before 
rid^  ion  of  mLkup);    (3)    operating  over- 
head: and  (4)  net  profit  or  loss  from  opera- 

"°The  annual  statements  for  each  reporting 
establlshm^t  would  also  have  to  show  the 
value  of  benefits  received  by  ^^^  e^'^^^^^^J. 
rnint  but  charged  to  other  parts  of  the  com- 
n/nv  as  well  af  additions  to  our  subtractions 
Fror^' the  capital  Investment  of  the  company 
m   the   establishment.  ..„,.„...„ 

in  addition,  this  bill  would  require  e  ery 
rnmnanv  engaged  in  dual  distribution  ( de- 
fined m^he^Ul  to  exclude  smaller  concerns 
having  no  substantial  market  power)  to 
"pubUsh  annually  statistical  information 
discloslnK  for  each  product  produced  by  that 
cSny  'id  distributed  by  dual  dlstrlbu- 
♦,il!.  M^  The  aeeregate  dollar  amount  of 
"hat  compSy-s^t  sales  of  that  product 
SurJng  S  year  to  all  Independent  estab- 
auriuB    "'«^   J  dollar  amounts  or 

llshments:    and    (2)    "le  aoiiar 
vilues  of  net  sales  or  transfers  of  that  prou 
uct  from  the  producer  thereof  to  each  related 
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establishment,  identifying  the  establish- 
ments separately  by  name  or  other  designa- 
tion and  location,  and  the  respecUve 
amounts  of  sales  or  transfers  of  the  product 
to  each."  

H.R.  7706 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit 
vertically  Integrated  companies  from  en- 
gaging in  anticompetitive  pricing  practices 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Dual  Dis- 
tribution Amendment  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses'", approved  October  15,  1914  (38  Stat. 
730,  as  amended:  15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.),  com- 
monly known  as  the  Clayton  Act,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  therein.  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 2  thereof,  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  2A.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son engaged  In  commerce  who,  in  the  co\arse 
of  such  commerce,  engages  in  competition  in 
the  sale  of  commodities  with  those  to  whom 
he  sells  such  commodities,  or  a  major  in- 
gredient or  component  thereof  which  is  proc- 
essed by  the  purchaser  into  such  commodi- 
ties, to  fail  to  maintain  adequate  and  fair 
differentials  between  those  prices  charged  as 
supplier  to  such  purchasers  and  those 
prices  charged  as  a  competitor  of  such 
pvirchasers,  wherein  any  line  of  commerce 
In  any  section  of  the  country,  the  effect  of 
such  failure  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition,  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly." 

(b)  Sections  11  and  16  of  that  Act,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  21,  26).  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "sections  2,  3.  7,  and 
8"  wherever  they  appear  therein,  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  the 
words  "sections  2,  2A.  3,  7.  and  8". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sev- 
enth month  beginning  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 


Conference  on  Du.\l  Distribtjtion. 

March  15,  1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
:  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roosevelt:  We  have 
read  with  Interest  about  the  forthcoming 
bill  that  you  will  Introduce  at  the  89th  Ses- 
sion of  Congress  relating  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing problems  of  dual  distribution. 

The  Conference  on  Dual  Distribution, 
based  in  Washington.  D.C..  at  the  Shoreham 
Building,  was  organized  by  independent  busi- 
nessmen from  all  parts  of  the  country,  be- 
cause these  independent  business  leaders 
recognized  that  dual  distribution  threatens 
their  very  existence.  Independent  business 
leaders  never  ask  for  special  favors;  inde- 
pendent business  leaders  only  want  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  in  a  modern  market- 
place. 

The  Conference  on  Dual  Distribution  was 
organized  to  enable  businessmen  to  survive 
the  major  swallowing  program  of  big  busi- 
ness. As  the  months  went  by,  those  of  us 
who  are  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
the  Conference  on  Dual  Distribution,  found 
that  it  was  like  pebbles  being  thrown  into 
the  pond — more  and  more  ripples  kept  ap- 
pearing on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Each 
day,  more  and  more  Independent  business 
leaders  sent  letters  to  the  Conference  on 
Dual  Distribution  asking  how  they  may  join 
and  what  they  can  do  to  help  fight  the  abuses 
and  Inequities  of  dual  distribution. 

We  who  have  been  active  in  the  fight 
against  the  evils  of  dual  distribution  know 
that  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  you  because  of 


your  leadership  in  this  area.  We  also  owe  a 
great  debt  to  Congressman  Jos  L.  Evins, 
chairman.  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

We  feel  that  your  soon  to  be  Introduced 
bill  clearly  annunciates  the  problems  faced 
today  by  the  Independent  businessmen.  We 
also  feel  that  this  is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  an  equitable  solution  of  these 
problems.  • 

We  believe  that  It  is  about  time  that  the 
American  public  awoke  to  the  fact  that  un- 
less something  Is  done  about  the  Inequities 
and  abuses  of  dual  distribution  that  In- 
dependent businessmen  will  go  down  the 
drains.  History  has  also  taught  us  that 
when  Independent  businessmen  are  forced 
out  of  the  economy  that  dictatorship  even- 
tually takes  over  in  that  country.  It  Is  now 
a  matter  of  accepted  political  science  think- 
ing that  no  democracy  can  exist  without  a 
strong  middle  class  and  no  middle  class  can 
exist  without  a  strong.  Independent  business 
segment  of  the  economy. 

It  is  tragic  to  report  that  the  president  of 
a  major  trade  association  announced  at  a 
meeting  on  the  west  coast  not  too  long  ago 
that  he  was  being  called  into  office  to  preside 
at  the  funeral  of  the  industry  that  he  loved. 
He  looked  out  at  the  people  in  attendance 
and  stated:  "You  are  here  not  only  as  pall- 
bearers but  also  as  corpses-to-be." 

We  can  assure  you.  Congressman  Roose- 
velt, that  our  members  will  be  writing  and 
wiring  their  Congressmen  Indicating  their 
support  of  your  bill.  This  will  take  place 
as  soon  as  your  bill  is  Introduced  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  we  support  your  bill  and  we  Intend  to 
make  personal  contact  with  our  Congress- 
men to  express  our  very  strong  and  deter- 
mined sentiments  in  this  matter. 

One  of  our  membership  groups  have  In- 
formed us  that  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  franchlsed  operations.  We  urge  that 
a  day  In  coxirt  be  given  to  this  group  as  well 
and  that  policies  now  In  effect  for  auto- 
mobile groups  be  extended  to  all  franchlsed 
operations. 

We  will  Join  you.  Congressman  Roosevelt, 
In  making  known  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  American  public  our  strong  con- 
viction that  independent  business  must  not 
be  permitted  to  be  swallowed  up  by  hungry 
and  avaricious  big  business. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence    Schacht, 

National  Cochairman. 
G.  F.  Beall, 

National  Cochairman. 


of  these  Industries,  whldh  also  Included  our 
testimony  on  the  opening  of  the  hearings,  as 
reported  by  our  members  nationwide. 

They  now  come  to  us  with  the  plea :  "What 
Is  going  to  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  respective 
Individual  establishments.  For  example — 
note  the  letter  received  from  Mr.  George  N. 
Eskra.  which  Is  self-explanatory. 

It  Is  also  to  be  noted  In  a  2-page  ad  In 
the  Washington  Star  of  last  night  of  a  major 
rubber  company  whose  business  is  reported 
In  excess  of  $2  billion  per  year,  they  an- 
nounced :  "Another  store  to  serve  you.  Grand 
opening." 

It's  hard  to  believe,  but  this  tire  manu- 
facturer's retail  store  has  invaded  other  ma- 
jor lines  of  Industry — TV.  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  dryers,  etc..  etc. 

I  believe  It  will  be  found  that  this  action 
of  yesterday  is  following  up  a  similar  an- 
nouncement a  little  over  30  days  ago  of  a 
similar  store  being  opened  with  a  great 
hurrah  in  the  papers. 

The  advertisement  of  last  night  in  the  Star 
discloses  eight  stores  In  the  metropolitan 
area. 

That  particular  Industry  has  been  plagued 
bitterly  with  Increasing  Inroads  of  manu- 
facturers In  that  industry  In  dual  distribu- 
tion. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  trend  that  in 
1926  the  Independents  handled  83.9  percent 
of  the  replacement  tire  business;  1952  re- 
duced to  50  percent  (these  are  all  Govern- 
ment findings),  and  more  recently  an- 
nounced by  a  leading  national  publication 
that  the  independents'  position  has  been 
reduced  in  the  replacement  field  to  27  percent. 
Bear  in  mind  this  Is  one  of  Nation's  key  In- 
dustries, and  there  is  no  end  in  sight,  and 
the  pattern  is  being  followed  by  other  key 
Industries  in  dual  distribution. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  any  decrease  In  un- 
employment something  must  be  done  In  a 
legislative  move  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  prevent  and  prohibit  dual  dis- 
tribution In  all  major  lines  of  Industry  where 
It  creates  an  unfair,  unjusi  competitive  con- 
dition for  independents  in  those  Industries 
where  It  Is  existing. 

Acting  In  my  official  capacity  for  the  mem- 
bership of  the  federation  I  am  m-gtng  appro- 
priate action. 

Sincerely, 

George  J.  Bitrger. 

Vice  President. 


April  28,  1965 
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National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business, 
San  Mateo,  Calif..  March  11, 1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  No.  4,  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
My   Dear    Congressman   Roosevelt:    Now 
that  the  new  Congress  is  in  session  the  past 
few  months  it  is  our  hope  that  some  legis- 
lation    win    be    Introduced    and    followed 
through  to  correct   the  ever  Increasing  in- 
roads of  mantifacturers  In  key  Industries  In 
dual  distribution. 

Hardly  a  week  or  so  goes  by  but  that  some- 
one of  the  federation  members  nationwide, 
all  independent  business  and  professional 
men,  all  individual  members  in  the  50  States, 
totaling  200,346  as  of  January  28. 1965.  brings 
to  our  attention  the  unfair  competition  of 
their  manufactiu'er  suppliers  in  the  retail 
field. 

Most  of  them  are  aware  of  the  action  of 
your  committee  in  1963  and  1964  In  the 
extensive  hearings  on  dual  distribution,  and 
the  reports.  In  which  It  appeared  manufac- 
ttu-ers  in  50  or  more  industries  were  charged 
with  such  practices.  Your  committee  re- 
ceived  testimony   from   witnesses   from   all 


Rat  Winther  Co., 

March  9. 1965. 
National  Federation  op  Independent  Busi- 
ness, 
Legislative  Office,  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  This  letter  Is  prompted  by  a 
bulletin  from  the  Refrigeration  and  Air  Con- 
ditioning Contractors'  Association  of  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  In  which  they  have  referred 
to  a  valuable  suggestion  by  Walter  W.  Bald- 
win, who  is  an  active  member  of  your  federa- 
tion, that  we  write  to  you  concerning  any 
problems  which  we  have  In  o\ir  businesses. 
Our  company  Is  very  active  In  the  selling, 
installing  and  servicing  of  refrigeration  and 
alr-condltloning  equipment,  and  one  of  the 
things  which  we  face  as  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem today  and  with  the  prospects  of  it  being 
worse  in  the  future.  Is  the  direct  sales  by 
manufacturers  of  their  products  to  user 
accounts  at  prices  equal  to  and  sometimes 
lower  than  the  prices  which  these  same 
manufacturers  will  sell  to  us  or  any  other 
contractors  who  are  buying  for  resale. 

There  are  various  ways  that  many  of 
these  manufacturers  use  to  distribute  their 
merchandise  through  various  channels  at 
advantages  to  themselves  and  which  leave  the 
independent  contractor  In  a  very  difficult 
and  sometimes  embarrassing  position  to  deal 
with  his  old-line  established  accoimts.    The 


House  SmaU  Business  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  conducting  many  hearings 
over  the  past  year  or  more  having  to  do  with 
Sese  practices,  and  recently  two  bills  have 
been  introduced  having  to  do  with  the  up- 
datme  and  strengthening  of  antitrust  laws 
and  also  the  requirements  of  businesses  re- 
nortmg  separately  on  the  facets  of  their  op- 
erating having  to  do  with  the  costs  of  op- 
pratlng   their   various  methods   of   distribu- 
tion     Any    support    that    your    federation 
mieht  give  to  these  bills  or  anything  that 
rour  federation  might  do   to  remedy  these 
distribution  evUs  would  certainly  be  help- 
ful to  the   independent   business   operator. 
Sincerely, 

George  N.  Eskra, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Chicago,  III. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  automotive  service  industry  associa- 
tion with  over  5,000  independent  automotive 
wholesalers,  warehouse  distributors,  parts  re- 
bullders.  and  manufacturers  support  your 
continued  Interest  in  the  growing  economic 
problem  of  dual  distribution  wherein  large 
integrated  manufacturers  compete  with  their 
own  customers.  Wc  are  greatly  Interested 
in    legislative    proposals    to    correct    these 

abuses.  ^^ 

J.  L.  Wiggins, 

Executive  Vice  President.  Automotive 

Service  Industry  Association. 


Washington,  D.C, 

March  15. 1965. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt,  ■t.„*i„„ 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Distribution, 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  House 
Office    Building.    Washington.    D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Chapman:  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wholesalers  have  followed  with  great 
interest  your  penetrating  hearings  on  dual 
distribution.    Our   association   is   composed 
of  43  national  commodity  line  wholesale  as- 
sociations which  are  comprised  of  over  18,000 
wholesale-distributor  firms. 

Of  particular  interest  was  your  attention 
to  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  which 
eovern  the  business  practices  of  vertically 
Uitegrated  organizations  in  contrast  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  Independent 
levels  of  distribution.  Wholesale  distribu- 
tors and  their  customers,  the  independent  re- 
tall  merchants,  contractors  and  service  es- 
tablishments,  have  long  been  troubled  by 
certain  Federal  activities  restricting  exclu- 
Elve  territories,  cooperative  advertising  of 
prices,  and  similar  practices.  They  have  long 
noted  that  when  the  manufacturer-whole- 
saler-retaller  levels  are  under  common  ovm- 
ershlp.  the  Federal  Government  permits 
business  practices  which  would  be  banned 
if    these    levels    were    independent    of    each 

°  The  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
tribution have  established  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive  record   now   available   for   study 
bv  both  the  business  community  and  the 
Congress.    Those  who  are  Interested  in  the 
economic  survival  of  small  business  will  find 
a  wealth  of  Information  on  federally  imposed 
handicaps  on  these  firms  In  competing  with 
integrated  companies.     You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  providing  this  information.    We 
look  forward  to  the  Introduction  of  legisla- 
tion which  win  afford  small  business  greater 
opportunity  to  compete. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Kirk, 

President. 


Paint  &  Wallpaper  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation OF  Greater  New  York, 

^^-  March  12. 1965. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roosevelt:  Dual  dis- 
tribution represents  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem for  small  retaUers  and  merchants  In  the 
paint  and  wanpaper  Industry.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  legislation  is  needed  to  assure 
equality  of  opportunity  to  compete  against 
large  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  our  in- 

^  w\'%r?upTort  your  proposed  legislation 
and  hope  your  position  will  be  sustained  by 
?Se  Conlress.  "The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Paint  &  Wallpaper  Dealers  Association  or 
Greater  New  York  has  adopted  a  resolution 
to  this  effect. 

Sincerely  yours,  ,  „    ™ 

Ephraim  J.  Faber, 
Executive  Director. 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  enthusiastically  support  the  legislation 
wherein  you  Intend  to  introduce  a  bUl  which 
wUl  eive  some  measure  of  protection  to  smaU 
independent  firms  providing  that  vertically 
integrated  companies  mtist  maintain  definite 
price  spread  between  prices  at  which  they 
sell  raw  material  and  finished  products.  This 
bill  is  very  desirable  from  our  viewpoint 
as  a  small  manufacturing  company  we  have 
been  concerned  about  the  problem  of  dual 
distribution  by  the  giant  Integrated  pro- 
ducers as  this  problem  has  become  worse 

from  year  to  year. 

Demsey  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt. 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wish  to  advise  you  of  our  Interest  in 
and  support  for  your  forthcoming  blU  de- 
signed to  correct  some  of  the  economic  prob- 
le^  created  by  dual  distribution     We,  as^ 
independent  fabricator,  have  a  vital  Interest 
in  the  success  of  this  legislation.     The  in- 
dependent fabricator  is  the  victim  of  a  price 
squeeze  exerted  by  the  large  Integrated  mUls 
who  effectively  control  the  domestic  price  of 
our  raw  material  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pete with  us  when  selling  the  end  Pro'iuct  in 
the  marketplace.    The  spread  between  the 
raw  materials  and  finished  product  as  estab- 
lished by  the  integrated  mills  does  not  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  profit  margin  for  survival. 

H.   L.  Warner. 
President.  P  I  Steel  Corp. 


bUl  is  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  small  independent 
In  the  steel  Industry.  

Atlantic  Steel  &  Trading  Co., 

Henry  Roberts. 

Houston,  Tex. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wish   to  offer  oxu-   support  for  your 
forthcoming  bin  designed  to  correct  some  of 
the  economic  problems  created  ^'y^'i^al  dis- 
tribution.     We     as    a    small     Independent 
fabricator  have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  legislation.   The  Independent  fab- 
rlcator  is  the  victim  of  a  price  squeeze  exerted 
by  the  large  Integrated  mills  who  have  ef- 
fectively controned  the  domestic  price  of  our 
raw  materials  and  at  the  same  time  compete 
with  us  when  selling  the  end  products  In  the 
marketplace.    iHe  spread  between  the  raw 
material  and  finished  products,  as  established 
by  the  Integrated  mUls.  does  not  provide  a 
sufficient  profit  margin  for  survival. 

John  R.  West  Joists.  Inc. 

Warwick.  R.I. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C:  ^       *       i^. 

Our  small  Independent  concrete  bar 
fabricating  plant  supports  P^^'^J^^IS^^ 
forthcoming  bill  designed  to  ease  econonUc 
problems  created  by  dual  distribution.  Sub- 
jected to  tragic  price  squeezes  exerted  by  the 
large  integrated  mUls  ^e  have  on  various 
occasions  practlcany  been  priced  out  of ^e 
concrete  bar  market.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
yoS  act  cited  as  "Antitrust  Dual  Distribution 
Amendment  of  1965"  win  be  favorably  en- 
acted by  the  senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  united  States.  Ojples  of  this 
wire  are  to  be  sent  to  Senators  Pastore.  ^l. 
and  Representatives  Fogartt  and  St  CJeh- 
MAiN,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Plantations  Steel  Co., 
Alexander  A.  Dimabtino, 

President. 


Rahwat,  N.J. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt,  .,,.   ^ 

Representative,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

AS  an  independent  wire  drawer  we  fully 
support  your  bUl  for  fair  pricing  on  dual 
SsKtfon  industries.  The  Price  squeeze 
in  the  steel  wire  industry  is  becoming  tighter 
due  to  dual  distribution  position  of  the  in- 
tegrated cteel  mills.  Independents  are  hav- 
ln|  more  difficulties  each  year  to  survive  due 
to  this  unfair  competition. 

REPUBLIC  Wire  Corp., 
Norman»-Gelleb. 

Everett,  Mass. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  small  Independent  manufacturer  we 
heartily  support  your  proposed  legislation 
Sesigned  to  cSntrol  the  price  spread  between 
?Iw  material  and  finished  P^o^^,,^^" 
nlshed  by  vertically  integrated  producers. 
Sndir  tS  present  dual  distribution  system^ 
Sie  integrated  steel  Industry  P^^.^es  *urn^^ed 
Eoods  at  the  same  or  lower  prices  than  the 
f  ^material  used  to  produce  them  where  in- 
dependent competition  exists  We  f^l  that 
the  measure  of  protection  afforded  by  your 


Lawtrence,  Mass. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 

^".5^*:nC;iiucally  support  the  legislation 
wherein  you  intend  to  Introduce  a  bill  which 
^U  glveLme  measure  of  protection  to  smaU 
Independent  firms  providing  that  vertically 
iSteJ-ated  companies  must  maintain  defi- 
nite nrlce  spread  between  prices  at  which 
?i?y  £l?aw  Material  and  finished  producte. 
STis  bill  is  very  desirable  from  our  vlew- 
Snt  "is  a  sman  manufacturing  company 
we  ha^heen  concerned  about  the  Problem 
of  diml  distribution  by  the  giant  integrated 
prcSSeS  as  this  problem  has  become  worse 
from  year  to  year.    ^^^^  j  j,,^,^. 

Northeast  Aluminum. 

Jacksonville,  Pla. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt. 
House  of  Representatives, 

intenuom  to  Introduee  »  »u  ""'f*'^  „ 

ETo.i^^^CMrHHH 
s:orryrS'rzr."^{~ 

a  supplier  of  our  raw  materials  effectively 
con^l  our  spread  between  the  co^*^^^  ^ 
raw  material  and  the  sale  price  o^^^^ 
ished  products.     This  spread  is  inadequate 
S!i  dSes  not  provide  sufficient  margin  for 

"^*^'^-  E.  Dancigeb. 

President.  Florida  Wire  &  Cable  Co. 
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Chicago.  111. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  wish  to  offer  our  support  for  yoxir 
forthcoming  bill  designed  to  correct  some 
of  the  economic  problems  created  by  dual 
distribution.  We.  as  a  small  independent 
fabricator  have  a  vlUil  Interest  in  the  success 
of  this  legislation.  The  Independent  fabri- 
cator is  the  victim  of  a  price  sqxiecze  exerted 
by  the  large  integrated  mills  who  effectively 
control  the  domestic  price  of  our  raw  mate- 
rials and  at  the  same  time  compete  with 
us  when  selling  the  end  products  in  the 
marketplace.  The  spread  between  the  raw 
materials  and  the  tiuished  products  as  es- 
t;\blished  by  the  integrated  mills  does  not 
provide  a  sufficient  protit  margin  for  survival. 
Jones  &  McKnight.  Inc.. 
G.  A.  McKnight.  Jr. 


Dallas.  Tex. 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

As  an  Independent  wire  fabricator.  I  heart- 
ily endorse  your  efforts  to  remedy  tlie  injus- 
tices of  dual  distribution.  Dtial  distribution 
in  the  wire  industries  Is  getting  worse  every 
day  and  the  situation  of  the  Independents  is 
becoming  more  precarious.  Your  bill  will  do 
much  to  strengthen  a  free  marketplace  and 
will  make  It  possible  for  many  small  inde- 
pendents to  compete  against  the  giants  in 
this  industry.  1  appreciate  your  concern  In 
this  matter. 

Halco  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 
H.  A.  L.\wkence. 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo. 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

As  an  independent  wire  drawer  and  fabri- 
cator, we  support  tlie  effort  you  are  making 
to  correct  dual  distribution  ills.  The  situa- 
tion In  the  wire  product  Industries  Is  getting 
worse  with  each  p;vssing  day.  Position  of  the 
dependent  is  almost  untenable  now.  Your 
bin  will  greatly  aid  in  the  establishing  of  a 
free  healthy  market  and  will  allow  the  inde- 
pendent to  compete  with  the  giant.  We  hope 
your    colleagues    will    quickly    follow    your 

lead. 

H.  Broski  Bros..  Inc.. 
S.  M.  Broski.  Jr. 

Chicago.  III. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.:  '^^ 

Wire  Sales  Co.  Is  an  independent  wire 
fabricator.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we 
heartily  endorse  your  efforts  to  remedy  the 
many  Injustices  of  dual  distribution.  In 
the  steel  wire  and  wire  products  industry 
dual  distribution  is  progressively  increasing 
every  day  and  the  situation  of  the  independ- 
ent wire  fabricators  is  becoming  very  serious. 
Even  our  continued  existence  is  threatened 
and  very  precarious.  Yotir  bill  will  do  much 
to  strengthen  a  free  marketplace  and  should 
permit  independent  companies  like  ourselves 
to  fairly  compete  against  the  industrial 
giants.  We  sincerely  appreciate  your  work 
in  this  direction. 

F.  C.  MUNTWTLER, 

"President,  Wire  Sales  Co. 


integrated  companies  must  maintain  definite 
price  spread  between  prices  at  which  they  sell 
raw  material  and  finished  products.  This 
bill  is  very  desirable  from  our  viewpoint.  A» 
a  small  manufacturing  company  we  have 
been  concerned  about  the  problem  of  dual 
distribution  by  the  giant  integrated  pro- 
ducers as  this  problem  has  become  worse 
from  year  to  year. 

SOUTHEAST  Steel  &  Wirk  Corp. 

Miami,  Pla. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  a  small  Independent  manufacturer  we 
heartily  support  your  proposed  legislation 
designed  to  control  the  price  spread  between 
raw  material  and  finished  products  furnished 
by  vertically  integrated  producers.  Under 
the  present  dual  distribution  system  the 
integrated  steel  Industry  prices  finished 
goods  at  the  same  or  lower  prices  than  the 
raw  material  used  to  produce  them  where 
independent  competition  exists.  We  feel 
that  the  measure  of  protection  afforded  by 
your  bin  Is  the  minimum  necessary  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  small  Independent 
in  the  steel  Industry. 

Florida  Wire  Products  Corp.. 

J.  A.  Reagan. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Hou-ic  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  wish  to  offer  our  support  for  your  forth- 
coming bin  designed  to  correct  some  of  the 
economic  problems  by  dual  distribution.  We, 
as  a  small  Independent  fabricator  of  steel 
wire  reinforcing  fabrics,  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  success  of  this  legislation.  The  In- 
dependent fabricator  Is  the  victim  of  a  price 
squeeze  exerted  by  the  large  Integrated  mills 
who  effectively  control  the  domestic  price 
of  our  raw  material  in  the  form  of  wire  rods 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  with  us  when 
selling  the  end  product  in  the  marketplace. 
The  spread  between  the  raw  material  and 
finished  product  as  established  by  the  inte- 
grated mills  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
profit  margin  for  survival. 

J.  W.  Spoor, 
President,  Ivy  Steel  <t  Wire  Co. 

,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  to 
straighten  out  the  unfair  dual  distribution 
prnctices  of  the  steel  wire  and  wire  products 
indtistry.  We  as  an  independent  cannot 
long  survive  without  the  help  of  your  bin. 
Keep  \ip  the  good  work. 

General  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

James  E.  SMrrH. 


New  Orleans.  La. 
Representative  James  Roosevelt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  enthusiastically  support  the  legislation 
wherein  you  Intend  to  introduce  a  bUl  which 
will  give  some  measure  of  protection  to  smaU 
independent  firms  providing  that  vertically 


Phil.adelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  wish  to  offer  our  support  for  your 
forthcoming  bill  designed  to  correct  some  of 
the  economic  problems  created  by  dual  dis- 
tribution. We  as  a  small  independent  fabri- 
cator have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  success  of 
this  legislation.  The  independent  fabricator 
is  the  victim  of  a  price  squeeze  exerted  by  the 
large  integrated  mills  who  effectively  control 
the  domestic  price  of  our  raw  materials  and 
at  the  same  time  compete  with  us  when 
selling  the  end  product  in  the  marketplace. 
The  spread  between  the  raw  materials  and 
finished  product  as  established  by  the  inte- 
grated mills  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
profit  margin  for  survival. 

Michael  Pltnn  Manutacturing  Co., 
L.  Stabr. 


New  Orleans,  La.. 

March  18, 1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

As  a  small   Independent  manufacturer  of 
steel  drums,  we  heartily  support  your  pro- 
posed   legislation    designed    to    control    the 
price  spread  between  raw  material  and  fin- 
ished prodvict  furnished  by  vertically  inte- 
grated  producers.     Under   the   present  dual 
distribution  system  the  integrated  steel  in- 
dustry prices  steel  drums  to  certain  users  at 
lower    prices    than    costs    to    produce    them 
where  independent  competition  exists.     We 
feel  that  the  measure  of  protection  afforded 
by  your  bill  Is  the  mlnimiun  necessary  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  small  Independ- 
ent   in   tlie   steel   fabrication   industry.     We 
wisla  to  offer  our  support  for  your  forthcom- 
ing bill  designed  to  correct  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  created  by  dual  distribution. 
We.    as    the    small    Independent    fabricator, 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
registration.     The  independent  fabricator  is 
the  victim  of  a  price  squeeze  exerted  by  tlie 
large   integrated  mills,  who  effectively  con- 
trol the  domestic  price  of  our  raw  materials 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  with  us  when 
selling  the  end  product  in  the  marketplace. 
Tlie   spread   between   the  raw  material  and 
finished  product  as  established  by  the  inte- 
grated   mins   does    not   provide    a   sufficient 
profit  margin  for  survival.     We  enthusiasti- 
cally   support    the    legislation    wherein    you 
intend  to  Introduce  a  bill  which  will  give 
some  measure  of  protection  to  small  Inde- 
pendent firms  providing  that  vertically  in- 
tegrated companies  must  maintain  definite 
price  spread  between   prices  at  which  they 
sell  raw  material  and  finished  product.    This 
bill   Is    very   desirable   from   our    viewpoint. 
As  a  small  manufacturing  company  we  have 
been  concerned  about  the  problem  of  dual 
distribution    by    the    giant    integrated    pro- 
ducers  as   this   problem   has   become   worse 
from  year  to  year. 

Robert  G.  Evans, 
President,  EvaTis  Cooperage  Co.,  Inc. 

'  Miami,  Fla.. 

Marc;i  18, 1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt. 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  enthusiastically  support  the  legislation 
wherein  you  intend  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
wUl  give  some  measure  of  protection  to  small 
independent  firms  providing  that  vertically 
integrated  companies  must  maintain  definite 
price  spread  between  prices  at  which  they 
sell  raw  material  and  finished  products. 
This  bill  is  very  desirable  from  our  viewpoint 
as  a  small  manufacturing  company.  We  have 
been  concerned  about  the  problems  of  dual 
distribution  by  the  giant  integrated  pro- 
ducers as  this  problem  has  become  worse 
from  year  to  year. 

Miami  Window  Corp.. 

Robert  Russell, 

President. 
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'        Bethlehem.  Pa.. 

March  17, 1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt. 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Bethlehem  Fabricators,  Inc.,  enthtisiastl- 
cally  supports  your  forthcoming  bill  to 
amend  the  Clayton  Act.  The  large  inte- 
grated mnis  who  control  the  domestic  price 
of  our  raw  materials  also  compete  with  us 
when  selling  the  end  product.  Your  bni,  de- 
signed to  assure  a  definite  price  spread  be- 
tween the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product,  is  necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient 
profit  margin  for  survival  of  sman  independ- 
ent companies.    May  you  be  successful  in 


vour  efforts  to  correct  some  of  the  economic 
oroblems  created   by  dual  distribution. 

Bethlehem  Fabricators.  Inc, 

PARKK  W.  MU88IXMAN. 

YouNcsTOWN.  Ohio, 

March  17.  1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt. 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  enthusiastically  support  the  legislation 
wherein  you  Intend  to  Introduce  a  bill  which 
wUl  give  some  measure  of  protection  to  small 
independent  firms  providing  that  vertically 
integrated  tompanles  must  maintain  definite 
Drice  spread  between  prices  at  which  they 
BeU  raw  material  and  finished  products. 
This  bill  is  very  desirable  from  our  view- 
point. As  a  small  manufacturing  company 
we*  have  been  concerned  about  the  problem 
of  dual  distribution  by  the  giant  Integrated 
producers  as  this  problem  has  become  worse 
Jrom  year  to  year. 

The  Aerolite  Extrusion  Co., 

Thomas  E.  Hutch, 

President. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

March  17.  1965. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt. 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  enthusiastically  support  the  legislation 
wherein  you  Intend  to  introduce  a  bUl 
which  will  give  some  measure  of  protection 
to  small  independent  firms  providing  that 
vertically  Integrated  companies  must  main- 
tain definite  price  spread  between  Prices  at 
which  they  sell  raw  material  and  finished 
products.  This  bUl  Is  very  desirable  from  our 
viewpoint  As  a  small  manufacturing  com- 
pany we  have  been  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  dual  distribution  by  the  giant 
Integrated  producers  as  this  problem  has 
become  worse  from  year  to  year. 

Capitol  Steel  Corp. 


Hillside,  N.J., 
March  15.  1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

we  wish  to  offer  our  support  for  your  forth- 
coming bill  designed  to  correct  some  of  the 
economic  problems  created  by  dual  distribu- 
tion    We  as  a  sman  independent  fabricator 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
legislation.     The   independent  fabricator   is 
the  victim  of  a  price  squeeze  exerted  by  the 
large  integrated  mills  who  effectively  con- 
trol the  domestic  price  of  our  raw  materials 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  with  us  when 
sening  the  end  product  in  the  marketplace 
The  spread  between  the  raw  materials  and 
finished  product  as  established  by  the  in- 
tegrated mills  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
profit  margin  for  survival. 

Schacht  Steel  Construction,  inc., 
Lawrence  Schacht,  President. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

March  12.  1965. 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  B.C.:  .    ..     ^  ,„„ 

understand  you  are  about  to  introduce 
legislation  on  dual  distribution.  Your 
continued  interest  in  this  area  of  our  econ- 
omies  is  essential  to  continuing  prosperity 
ofnot  only  our  membership  but  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Wish  to  assiue  you  of  support 
of  legislation  dealing  with  dual  distribu- 
tion Would  appreciate  advance  copies  of 
suggested  bills  for  distribution  to  mem- 
bership for  support.  .„  „.^  .  b*mer 
DoNN  H.  Byrne  Beauty  &  barber 
SuPPLT  Institute. 


Washincton,  D.C. 

March  10,  1965. 
Congressman  Jamxs  Roosevelt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

The  Independent  Wire  Drawers  Associa- 
tion fully  supports  your  bill  to  provide  for 
preservation  of  fair  market  conditions  in 
dual  distribution  industries  free  from 
squeeze     tactics     and     monopolistic     sharp 

shooting. 

Independent  Wire  Drawers  Association. 

Washington.  D.C, 

March  12,  1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Distribution  of 
the   House   Small  Business   Committee. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C.: 
We  appreciate  yovir  subcommittee's  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  impact  upon  small 
business  of  dual  distribution  and  we  look 
forward  to   Introduction  of  legislation  that 
wUl  correct  the  abuses  of  dual  distribution. 
Harold  O.  Smith,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President,  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  Marc^i  15,  1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C:  ^   ,  .   ..,„„- 

We  wish  to  offer  our  support  for  your 
forthcoming  bill  designed  to  correct  some 
of  the  economic  problems  created  by  dual 
distribution.  We,  as  a  small  Independent 
fabricator,  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  legislation.  The  independent 
fabricator  is  the  victim  of  a  price  squeeze  ex- 
erted by  the  large  Integrated  mUls,  who  effec- 
tively control  the  domestic  price  of  our  raw 
materials  and  at  the  same  time  compete 
with  us  when  selling  the  end  product  in  the 
marketplace.  The  spread  between  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  product  as  established 
by  the  integrated  mins  does  not  provide  a 
sufficient  profit  margin  for  survival. 
Edwin  Rosenberg. 

Prestde7?t,  Royce  Aluminum  Corp. 


MINEOLA,  N.Y., 

-  March  15.  1965. 

Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.:  ,4.1, 

We  wish  to  offer  our  support  for  your  forth- 
coming bin  designed  to  correct  some  of  the 
^Sxo^c  problems  created  by  dual  distribu- 
tion     We   as  a  small  independent  alumi- 
num extruder  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess   of    legislation.    The    independent    ex- 
truder   is    the    victim    of    a    price    squeeze 
exerted    by    the    large    integrated    primary 
aluminum  producers  who  effectively  control 
the  domestic  price  of  our  raw  materials  and 
at  the  same  time  compete  with   us   when 
selling  the  end  product  in  the  marketplace 
The  spread  between  the  raw  materials  and 
the  finished  product  as  established  by  the 
integrated  prime  aluminum  nroducers  does 
not   provide   a  sufficient  prorifc  margin  for 

survival,  ^         .-1  _„ 

U.S.  Extrusions  Corp., 

Armand  M.  Knoit. 


Washington.  D.C, 

March  12, 1965. 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.: 

The  candy  wholesaling  Industry  and  our 

membership  of  aPP^°'^i™^*^ly^^;?,^„^'^°t!; 
salers  is  indebted  to  you  and  SubcommUtee 
No  4  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee for  your  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
dual  distribution  practices  in  the  co^ec- 
tionery  and  other  fields  and  we  shall  await 
with  interest  your  legislative  proposals  to 
remedy   the  faults   of   this   system  of  dis- 


tribution, particularly  to  the  area  of  price 
differentials  where  businesses  compete  with 
their  ctistomers  in  the  market  place. 
C  M.  McMillan. 
Executive   Secretary,   National   Candy 
Wholesalers  Association,  Inc. 

Dundalk,  Md., 
March  10.1965. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  B.C.: 

Yovir  committee's  vigorous  action  against 
dual  distribution  policies  as  practiced  by  in- 
tegrated steel  mills  among  others  receives 
our  unequivocal  and  appreciative  support. 
Our  company  one  of  many  independent  wire 
and  steel  fabricators  who  make  up  small  but 
important  segment  of  small  business  now 
at  mercy  of  administered  prictog  policies  of 
big  steel  oligopoly. 

H.  C  YOUNGEN, 

President.  National  Wire  Products  Corp. 

Houston,  T»x,  March  11.  1965. 
Representetlve  James  Roosevelt. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C.:  ,  ,  ,.^ 

We  strongly  support  the  legislation  you 
intend  to  introduce  requiring  the  major  in- 
tegrated mills  to  maintain  a  price  spread  be- 
tween their  selling  price  of  raw  material  and 
the  finished  product.  We  are  consUntly 
faced  with  the  situation  of  being  offered 
raw  material  from  the  major  mills  at  a  price 
Just  below  the  price  at  which  they  are  sell- 
tog  the  finished  product  which  both  they  and 
we  manufacture  from  the  raw  material.  The 
situation  has  been  worsening  over  the  years 
and  the  small  Independent  mills  are  being 
slowly  squeezed  out  of  business.  We  sin- 
cerely appreciate  yotir  support. 

H.  M.  Craft. 
Vice  President,  Texas  Steel  Fabrics,  Inc. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KLUCZYNSKL  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  88th  Congress,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommitte  on  Distribution  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee.  This 
subcommittee,  which  was  ably  served  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
James  Roosevelt,  received  testimony 
from  small  business  representatives 
from  over  40  industries. 

The  record  so  compUed  clearly  estab- 
lished that  dual  distribution  in  many 
instances  presents  problems  of  a  most 
serious  nature  to  many  smaU  busmess- 
men  throughout  the  Nation.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  equal  opportunity  to  compete  be 
assui-ed  small  businessmen  confronted 
with  price  squeezes  and  other  byprod- 
ucts of  dual  distribution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bills  introduced 
on  this  subject  by  Congressman  Roose- 
velt wUl  receive  an  early  hearmg  and 
that  this  body  will  have  an  opportumty 
to  favorably  vote  upon  them.  Congress- 
man Roosevelt  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  diUgence  which  he  has  shown  in  ex- 
ploring these  dual  distributive  problems 
and  for  placing  these  possible  solutions 
before  us  for  our  consideration. 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber during  the  88th  Congress  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Distribution  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  I  know 
from  hearing  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
from  a  great  number  of  industries,  the 
importance  of  finding  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  posed  to  small  busi- 
nes  by  dual  distribution.  These  hearings 
covered  over  40  industries.  As  a  result 
of  the  testimony  and  evid^^jce  received, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  man^^^tances 
dual  distribution  has  had  a  most^ serious 
impact  upon  the  small  business  sector 
of  our  economy. 

The  bills  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  James 
Roosevelt,  deserve  an  early  hearing  and 
the  most  serious  consideration  by  this 
body.  Congressman  Roosevelt  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  considel'able  time 
and  effort  which  he  has  expended  in  in- 
vestigating dual  distribution  problems  in 
placing  these  bills  which  represent  pos- 
sible solutions  before  us. 


ALLEGED  VOTING  IRREGULARITIES 
IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
that  following  my  remarks  several  arti- 
cles dealing  with  the  alleged  voting  ir- 
regularities in  the  State  of  Arkansas  be 
Included  in  the  Record. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  record 
of  Governor  Faubus*  home  county  of 
Madison  which  reportedly  in  1954  gave 
the  Governor  the  votes  of  100.4  percent 
of  the  eligible  poll  tax  holders. 

One  article  reveals  that  in  1961,  voters 
in  predominantly  Republican  Venus 
Township  showed  up  at  the  polls  to  find 
no  ballot  box,  no  poll  books,  and  no  tally 
sheets,  among  other  missing  items. 
Evidently  some  of  them  managed  to  vote 
in  neighboring  townships,  but  one  Re- 
publican official  was  quoted  as  mourning 
the  overall  loss  by  saying,  "60  votes  may 
not  seem  much,  but  they  mean  a  lot  in 
Madison  Coimty." 

A  nimiber  of  these  news  stories  recount 
the  frustration  of  Republican  officials 
in  their  efforts  to  copy  the  voting  records 
following  last  fall's  election.  Three  at- 
tempts were  made  in  November,  but  the 
Madison  County  clerk,  Charles  Whorton, 
refused  the  Republicans  each  time.  On 
November  25,  a  suit  was  filed  in  Madison 
County  chancery  court  to  j)roduce  the 
records.  After  two  postponements,  the 
suit  was  heard  on  December  9  and  a  writ 


of  mandamus  issued.  Immediately  after 
the  hearing  the  records  were  requested, 
and  the  request  was  repeated  5  days 
later.  Then,  Whorton  appealed  the 
covu*t's  decision  to  the  State  supreme 
court. 

Republicans  filed  suit  again,  and  again 
there  were  two  postponements  before  it 
was  finally  heard  on  Januai-y  6.  Re- 
publicans lost  the  suit  as  Chancellor 
Thomas  Butt  ruled  that  the  party  had 
not  supplied  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
the  records  had  been  denied.  So,  a  for- 
mal request,  in  writing,  was  made  on 
January  8.  Three  da#s  later.  Republi- 
can officials  returned  Vp  the  clerk's  of- 
fice, and  one  of  ther|  allegedly  was 
struck  on  the  side  of  the  head  when  he 
asked  to  see  the  clerk. 

Relying  on  chivalry,  as  one  reporter 
put  it,  four  Republican  women  went  to 
the  clerk's  office  the  next  day  and  were 
refused  in  their  request  to  see  the  rec- 
ords. On  January  13,  these  same  women 
tried  in  vain  to  see  the  Governor  him- 
self. That  night  all  of  the  voting  rec- 
ords were  stolen  from  the  clerk's  office. 
A  short  time  later,  a  reward  of  $1,000 
was  made  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  of  the  thieves,  which  prompted  the 
Marked  Tree  Tribune  to  comment: 

Somehow  we  don't  think  the  reward  Is 
the  highest  bid  offered  for  those  records,  and 
we  don't  look  for  them  to  turn  up  anytime 
soon  as  a  result  of  that  offer. 

An  editorial  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
summarized  the  situation  by  stating: 

Public  records  ought  by  any  rational  stand- 
ard to  be  available  for  copying  as  well  as  for 
Inspection.  The  reason  they  are  public  rec- 
ords Is  so  that  interested  parties  can  make 
inquiry  Into  public  business.  If  an  election 
is  not  public  business,  nothing  is.  If  Re- 
publicans are  not  Interested  parties  in  a  gen- 
eral election,  no  one  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
validity  of  all  of  these  charges.  But  I 
do  feel  that  when  such  a  volley  of  ac- 
cusations is  made  by  reputable  persons 
and  papers,  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  possible 
investigation  by  one  of  the  committees. 
Certainly  it  is  an  appropriate  matter  for 
the  Congress  to  look  into  while  it  is 
considering  the  voting  rights  bill. 

The  articles  and  editorials  referred  to 
follow: 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  June  28,  1961] 
Election  Trouble  in  Madison  County:  Re- 
publican Voters  Find  No  Ballots 

HuNTsviLu:,  June  27. — Voters  In  Madison 
County's  predominantly  Republican  Venus 
Township  showed  up  at  the  polls  this  morn- 
ing only  to  find  there  were  no  election  mate- 
rials and  no  ballot  box. 

By  late  this  afternoon  election  Judges  and 
clerks  from  the  township  still  were  unable  to 
locate  the  materials  and  voters  were  having 
to  vote  In  neighboring  townships. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  explanation  as  to 
why  the  materials  were  missing  or  wh»re  they 
were — or  why  additional  materials  could  not 
be  obtained.  There  also  was  some  concern 
among  Republicans  over  whether  It  was  legal 
for  Venus  Township  voters  to  btillot  in  other 
precincts. 

There  are  about  70  eligible  voters  In  the 
township.  Republican  officials  said,  and 
about  60  of  these  are  Republicans. 

Tlie  GOP  ran  a  wrlteln  candidate.  Essie 
Barker,  of  HlndviUe.  against  Governor  Fau- 
bus' son,  Farrell,  in  the  Madison  County  rep- 


resentative   race    today.      Returns    tonight 
showed  Farrell  Faubus  way  ahead. 

Madison  County  Is  Mr.  Faubus*  home 
couxity.  About  half  the  county's  voters  are 
Republican. 

"Those  60  votes  may  not  seem  much  but 
they  mean  a  lot  In  Madison  County,"  a  Re- 
publican spokesman  said. 

Sheriff  Noah  Leathern,  a  Democrat,  said  the 
Venus  Township  voters  were  voting  In  Bowen 
Township. 

"There  wasn't  enough  interest  to  hold  an 
election  at  Venus,"  he  said. 

J.  E>wight  Steele,  of  HuntsvlUe,  Republican 
county  chairman,  said  on  heairing  Leathem's 
statement,  "No  Interest,  huh?"  He  laughed, 
then  said,  "I'll  have  to  reserve  my  comment 
on  that." 

Steele  said  that  If  the  polling  place  had 
been  changed  he  had  not  been  notified.  He 
said  several  voters,  two  election  judges,  and 
a  clerk  api»ared  at  the  polling  place  this 
morning. 

The  sequence  of  events  in  Venus  Town- 
ship, pieced  together  by  telephone  calls  to 
Steele  and  others  at  HuntsvlUe  went  some- 
thing like  this: 

When  the  voters  and  the  election  officials, 
two  of  whom  were  Republicans,  found  no 
ballot  box  and  no  election  materials  (poll 
books,  blank  certificates,  tally  sheets  and  en- 
velopes) they  contacted  Steele  and  asked  him 
If  he  knew  where  the  materials  were. 

The  officials  were  told  to  check  with  Sheriff 
Leatherm  and  County  Judge  Clarence  Wat- 
son. Both  of  these  men  said  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  situation.  Steele  said 
Venue  election  officials  were  led  to  believe 
the  election  materials  had  been  given  to  an 
election  Judge — Dewey  Reynolds  (a  Demo- 
crat) to  take  to  the  polls. 

Rejmolds,  who  had  not  appeared  at  the 
polling  place  was  found  at  his  home.  He 
told  the  officials  that  he  had  Informed  the 
county  election  commission  he  would  not 
serve  as  a  Judge  and  said  he  didn't  have  any 
idea  where  the  materials  were. 

Steele  said  the  officials  then  returned  to 
the  courthouse  at  HuntsvlUe  and  "contacted 
two  or  three  people  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  where  they  (the  election  materials) 
were." 

Some  of  the  Republicans  asked  Judge  Wat- 
son and  Sheriff  Leatherm  how  they  could  get 
additional  election  forms  and  a  ballot  box 
to  open  the  polls  in  the  Venus  precinct. 

"The  sheriff  said  he  didn't  know  anything 
about  It."  Steele  said,  "and  the  Judge  said 
it  wasn't  any  of  his  business." 

The  Republicans  then  contacted  the  party's 
general  counsel,  Graham  Hall  of  Little  Rock, 
and  asked  him  what  to  do  about  the  matter. 
Hall  told  them  that  as  far  as  he  was  able 
to  determine,  the  voters  who  were  unable  to 
secure  ballots  In  their  own  precinct  should 
vote  In  neighboring  precincts  or  at  the  county 
clerk's  office. 

[From  the  Union  Labor  Bulletin,  Arkansas 

AFL-CIO  publication] 

Voting  Scandals  in  Arkansas  Point  to  Need 

FOR  New   Law 

Only  about  a  third  of  Arkansans  21  and 
over  vote  In  the  most  exciting  of  State  elec- 
tions, but  some  persons  make  up  for  the  poor 
showing. 

They  vote  two  and  three  times.  Some 
vote  without  knowing  It.  Some  vote  In  two 
State*at  the  same  time.  Some  rise  from  the 
grave  to  cast  a  ballot. 

In  Stone  County,  for  Instance,  310  of  the 
3,441  residents  who  paid  their  poll  taxes  last 
fall,  aren't  on  the  poll  tax  list  In  the  county 
clerk's  office. 

It's  Just  a  matter  of  honest  error.  Sheriff 
Cullen  Jake  Storey  says  of  the  9-peroent 
discrepancy  between  the  list  and  the  p>oll 
taxes  sold. 

"I've  never  seen  a  list  yet  that  checked  out 
100  percent.    There's  always  going  to  be  some 
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names  left  off— by  the  collector,  the  clerk,  or 

^Sheriff  ^Storey,  who  Is  running  for  reelec- 
tion, managed  to  sell  poll  texes  to  92.5  per- 
cent of  the  Stone  County  residents  listed  as 
21  and  over  by  the  Federal  census  In  196(). 
since  the  Stone  County  population  dropped 
bv  173  between  1940  and  1950  and  by  433 
between  1950  and  1960,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  percentage  of  adults  who  bought 
DoU  taxes  last  fall  should  be  even  higher 
man  92.5.  Sheriff  Storey  did  a  remarkable 
tob  of  selling  poll  taxes  considering  that,  in 
Ihe  State  as  a  whole,  only  60.7  percent  of 
the  adults  counted  in  the  1960  census  paid 
the  tax. 

NOT     UNUSUAL 

There  Is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Sheriff  is  right  when  he  says  errors  in  the 
nontax  list  are  in  no  way  unusual. 

In  Lafayette  County,  Jack  McClendon  was 
astonished  to  find  In  1962  the  name  of  one 
of  his  employees,  a  Negro  woman  named  Mrs. 
Margarine  Turner,  listed  twice  as  "Margarine 
Turner"  and  "Margene  Turner."  Mrs.  Turner 
was  equally  astonished.  .     ^-^    ^     ,, 

They  turned  to  another  page  In  the  book 
and  Mrs.  Turner  spotted  the  names  of  her 
seven  brothers  and  one  sister.  She  said  they 
had  no  business  In  the  poll  tax  book  because 
none  of  them  had  pafd  the  poll  tax.  One  of 
the  brothers  had  lived  in  Texa^  15  years  and 
the  sister  had  lived  there  7  years. 

The  prosecuting  attorney,  Royce  Welsen- 
bereer  of  Hope,  later  found  two  affidavits  to 
which' someone  had  signed  Mrs.  Turner's 
name.  The  affidavits  were  used  to  buy  poll 
tax  receipts  In  her  name  through  the  malL 
But  Mrs.  Turner  didn't  use  the  mail  to  pay 
her  poll  tax;  she  paid  It  in  person  at  the 
courthouse.  ,_  _     _.„ 

On  June  27,  1961,  in  Madison  County, 
voter's  showed  up  in  the  predominantly  Re- 
publican Venus  Township  at  the  polls  and 
found  no  election  materials  and  no  ballot 
box  By  late  afternoon  of  the  election  day, 
the  Judges  and  clerks  were  still  unable  to 
locate  the  materials  and  voters  were  having 
to  vote  In  neighboring  townships. 

About  60  of  the  70  eligible  voters  In  the 
township  were  Republican.  ^  -^   ^ 

"Those  60  votes  may  not  seem  much  but 
they  mean  a  lot  In  Madison  County,"  a  Re- 
publican spokesman  said. 

In  December  1961  the  Women's  Emergency 
Committee  for  Public  Schools  learned  from 
precinct  workers  that  the  returns  for  pre- 
cinct C  of  the  Third  Ward  should  have  been 
191  votes  for  Ted  Lamb  and  21  for  Dr.  James 
G  Stuckey.  The  returns  had  given  Ted 
Lamb  95  votes  and  Dr.  Stuckey  96. 

On  May  8.  1964.  Dale  D.  Swain  resigned 
from  the  Morrilton  City  Council,  charging 
that  democracy  in  Morrilton,  Conway 
County,  and  Arkansas  had  failed.  ,^  ^^  . 
In  a  letter  to  the  council,  Swain  said  that 
he  had  "watched  in  helpless  disgust  as  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  Morrilton  have  been 
bypassed  and  Ignored  In  favor  of  the  demands 
of  the  few  •  •  •  Thus  has  democracy  in 
Morrilton.  Conway  County,  and  Arkansas 
faltered  and  finally  failed." 

The  Lonoke  County  grand  Jury  returned 
no  Indictments  after  Investigating  the  Au- 
gust 1960  Democratic  runoff  primary  for 
State  senator,  but  concluded  "there  were 
many  irregularities  if  not  criminal  acts  com- 
mitted, but  they  were  of  such  a  general  and 
Inconclusive  nature  that  we  did  not  feel  any 
one     or     few     persons     could     be^  singled 

out  •   *   *." 

One  of  the  recommendations  the  grand 
jury  made  was  that  a  voter  list  and  certifi- 
cate of  Judges  and  clerks  should  be  posted  at 
each  polling  place. 

At  Texarkana,  a  department  store  manager 
was  indicted  for  altering  ballots  In  the  July 
1960  Democratic  primary. 

The  permanenV^oter  registration  law  now 
being  sought  woulAi't  eliminate  all  ^le  elec- 
tion fraud  in  Arkansas.    But  It  would  help. 


Each  voter  would  have  to  appear  In  person 
before  the  county  clerk  to  register.  He 
would  sign  his  own  name  In  the  registration 
book  and  the  signatures  would  be  checked 
when  he  went  to  vote. 

No  longer  could  poll  taxes  be  bought  for 
persons  not  present  and  without  their 
knowledge. 


Eighty  Cases  Reported  op  Shoddy,  Illegal 
Election  Practices 
Illegal  and  shoddy  election  practices  were 
reported  across  the  State  In  this  summer's 
primaries  and  aie  cause  for  alarm  the  di- 
rector of  the  new  Election  Research  Council, 
Inc.,  said  Monday. 

John  H.  Haley,  a  Little  Rock  lawyer  who 
directs  the  group  founded  recently  to  make 
a  detailed  study  of  Arkansas  election  proce- 
dures said  some  80  reports  of  violations  had 
been  received  from  election  officials,  voters, 
poll  watchers  and  legislators. 

"Many  of  the  reports  have  been  con- 
firmed." Haley  said,  "and  I  must  say  that 
our  election  process  is  in  a  sorry  state." 

He  said  he  Intended  to  forward  reports  of 
more  flagant  violations  to  the  prosecuting 
attorneys  for  investigation. 

Haley  listed  seven  of  the  most  common 
election  violations  of  State  law  reported  to 
the  organization: 

1  Lack  of  voting  booths  in  nearly  every 
precinct  In  the  State,  even  though  voting 
boottis  are  required  by  law. 

2.  Widespread  double  voting. 

3.  Shoddy  and  haphazard  counting  of  bal- 

4.  Electioneering  so  close  to  the  polls  as 
to  violate  the  law. 

5.  Failure  to  post  voting  results. 
6    Illegal  Issuance  of  poll  tax  receipts. 
7.  Allowing  unauthorized  persons  to  aid 

in  counting  ballots. 

"Perhaps  most  disturbing,   because  most 
common,"    Haley  said,   "is  the  obvious  in- 
different attitude  of  a  number  of  election 
officials— indifference  to  what  the  law  is,  and 
indifference  to  that  trust  with  which  they 
are  charged,  that  of  seeing  that  the  wishes 
of  a  free  electorate  may  be  expressed. 
statewide  reports 
Haley   said    reports    have   come   from    all 
over    the    State    by    mall,    telephone    and 
through  personal  contacts. 

-By  and  large."  he  said,  "the  majority  of 
reports  about  election  Irregularities  point 
to^h^fact  that  there  is  slipshod  admlnls- 
tration."  , 

Haley  said  that  so  long  as  there  is  disregard 
for  the  conduct  of  elections  efforts  to  study 
and"  codify  the  laws  will  serve  no  purpose. 

He  said  that  lawyers,  'working  with  the 
council,  are  preparing  a  series  of  brief  weekly 
articles  Illustrating  violations  of  the  law  with 
actual  examples  observed  at  the  polls  this 

^"ST  also  strenuously  denied  that  the 
Election  Research  Council.  Inc  Is  associated 
with  anv  political  candidate.  He  said  an  edi- 
SrialTn  Monday's  Gazette  that  Indicated  the 
Sllef  that  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  had  some 
role  in  setting  up  the  council  is  in  error. 

"There  is  no  money  in  this  organization 
other  than  contributed  by  the  board  of  dl- 
recSrs."  Haley  said.  "We  have  not  received 
r  dtoie    from    any   candidate   for    political 

office."  .    .         J   Ji 

He  said  that  private  individuals  have  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  contribute,  and  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  so.  .     ,   ^       o+»+* 

The  board,  besides  Haley.  Includes  State 
Representative  Hardy  W.  Croxton  oi  Benton 
r-niintv  Mrs  E.  E.  Elkins  of  Fort  Smith. 
sSS  presWent  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ere  former  State  Senator  Sam  Levine  of 
Pine  Bluff,  and  Field  Wasson.  a  lawyer  and 
vi«  president  of  the  Bratt-Wasson  Bank  at 
Slloam  Springs. 


Haley  said  the  council  welcomed  inqulrlefc 
and  recommendations,  which  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Post  Office  Box  1385,  Little  Rock. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Aug.  20,  1964] 
Absentee  Balloting  Made  to  Order  for 
Election  Crooks 
(By  Karr  Shannon) 
It  Is  easily  possible  for  illegal  absent  bal- 
lots to  be  of  sufficient  number  to  win  an 
election— in   county,   district,   or   State.     In 
fact   the  State's  laws  setting  forth  the  ways 
and  means  of  absentee  voting  couldn't  be 
more  appropriate  for  election  crooks  if  they 
had  been  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
vote  stealing. 

Section  3.1110  of  the  Arkansas  statutes 
reads  as  follows:  "Any  person  who  expects  to 
be  absent  from  his  voting  precinct  on  the 
day  of  such  election,  or  primary,  may  appear 
before  the  county  clerk,  cast  his  vote  and 
seal  the  same.  Said  voter  shall  execute  an 
affidavit  stating,  among  other  things,  his 
residence,  if  In  town  or  city,  as  accurately  as 
the  same  may  be  done;  said  affidavit  to  be 
made  on  a  form  prepared  by  the  county  clerk 
and  attached  to  said  ballot,  declaring  the 
same  to  be  his  ballot,  and  said  ballot  and 
said  affidavit  signed  by  the  voter." 

Section  3.1111  adds:    "Any  person  not  in 
the  Armed  Forces  being  absent  from  his  or 
her  regular  voting  place,  and  in  or  out  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  may  apply  by  letter  to  the 
county  clerk  for  a  ballot,  as  provided  herein, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  clerk  to  for- 
ward said  person  a  ballot  for  the  purpose  of 
voting,    and    accompany    the    same    with    a 
statement    that    they    are   necessarily    away 
from  home,  and  will  not  vote  again  In  the 
primary.     Any  person  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
being  absent  from  his  or  her  regular  voting 
place,  and  In  or  out  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
may  apply  by  letter  to  the  county  clerk  for  a 
ballot  as  provided  herein,  or  any  member  of 
the  family  of  said  person  or  persons  in  the 
Armed  Forces  may  apply  to  the  county  clerk 
for  a  ballot,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
clerk  to  forward  said  person  a  ballot  for  the 
purpose   of   voting,    and   accompanying   the 
same  with  tjje  statement  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily away   from  home,  and  wlU  not  vote 
again  in  the  primary  •   •   •." 

WHAT    ABOUT    POLL    TAX? 

This  law,  passed  in  1927.  does  not  require 
the  clerk  to  mark  or  stamp  the  voters'  poll 
tax  receipt,  as  Is  required  of  a  Judge  at  each 
precinct  voting  place;  it  doesn't  even  require 
the  clerk  to  ascertain  that  the  voter  has  a 
poll  tax  receipt.  It  doesn't  require  a  man  or 
woman  writing  the  clerk  for  an  absentee 
ballot  to  prove  possession  of  a  poll  tax  re- 
ceipt (The  State  constitution  was  .»aiended 
in  1944  to  permit  those  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  to  vote  without  having  paid  a  poll 
tax.)  , 

There  Is  little  but  a  moral  code  and  con- 
science to  prevent  an  absentee  voter  from 
voting  again,  on  the  day  of  election,  at  a 
precinct  voting  place.     His  poll  tax  receipt 
does  not  show  that  he  ha*  voted  an  absentee 
ballot      Fact   is.   hundreds  of  unscrupulous 
persons    may     vote    absentee    ballots-and 
never  leave  town;  they  vote  aga  n  on  elec- 
tion day      There  has  been  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  people  living  outside  the  coun- 
J^.'^Uh  established  residence.  stUl  vote  ab- 
sentee ballots  m  the  home  county      Some 
have  lived  for  years  outside  the  State  ana 
are  no  iSger  citizens  of  Arkansas   but  they 
still  vote  "back  home"  via  absentee  ballot. 
They  must  sign  an  oath,  but  a  false  oath 
means   nothing   to   a   person   unscrupulous 
enough  to  knowingly  cast  an  Illegal  vote. 
eesponsibles  duck 
Since  the  clerk  is  not  required  to  make 
investigations  of  an  appUcanfs  voter  quali- 
fications, even  to  finding  out  ^l^eth^  or  not 
he  or  she  has  a  poll  tax  receipt,  our  absentee 
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ballot  system  Is  wide  open  for  graveyard 
voting.  mtUtiple  voting,  and  even  to  the 
voting  of  persons  who  never  existed. 

Absentee  balloting  seems  to  grow  more 
corrupt  with  each  election.  The  steady  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  absent*'e  ballots  cast, 
especially  In  sparsely  populated  counties,  ap- 
parently arouses  no  suspicion,  no  Interest. 
Grand  Juries  do  nothing  about  it.  Sheriffs 
and  other  law-enforcement  officers  do  noth- 
ing. Prosecuting  attorneys  register  no  alarm, 
certainly  no  aggressiveness.  When  such 
matters  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State's  attorney  general  he  invariably  finds 
some  way  to  sidetrack  or  duck  the  issue. 
When  the  Governor  Is  approached  he  seems 
to  be  vitally  unconcerned. 

Our  absentee  balloting  system,  as  It  func- 
tions, is  the  core  of  election  corruption.  The 
very  laws  are  so  designed  as  to  invite  and 
encourage  corruption.  The  laws  should  be 
made  stricter;  the  penalties  for  violation 
should  be  more  severe;  enforcement  agencies 
should  be  alerted  to  action.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  then  next  year's  legislature  should 
repeal — in  toto— the  absentee  ballot  laws. 


J  From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Nov.  7,  1962] 
FBI  Gets  Sever-m.  Complaints  Aboxtt 

iRRECULARrriES    IN    VOTING 

The  FBI  said  last  night  that  It  had  received 
several  complaints  of  voting  irregularities  in 
yesterday's  general  election  in  Arkansas,  and 
would  forward  them  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  for  a  decision  on 
w^hether  to  make  an  investigation. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Little  Rock  FBI  office 
said  that  most  of  the  complaints  concerned 
the  handling  of  absentee  ballots  and  the  al- 
leged refusal  of  some  election  officials  to 
allow  poll  watchers  inside  the  polling  places. 
The  spokesman  declined  to  say  what  coun- 
ties the  complaints  came  from. 

After  the  July  29  Democratic  primary, 
complaints  were  received  by  the  FBI  that 
poll  watchers  were  denied  access  to  polling 
places  In  Conway  and  Mississippi  Counties. 
A  report  on  the  matter  was  sent  to  the  Justice 
Department,  where  it  died,  presumably  be- 
cause no  violation  of  Federal  election  laws 
was  Involved. 

U.S.  Attorney  Robert  D.  Smith,  of  Little 
Rock,  said  after  the  July  29  primary  that 
Federal  election  laws  dealt  primarily  with 
fraud — anything  that  would  deprive  an  elec- 
tor of  his  right  to  vote  or  of  an  honest 
coimt  of  his  ballot — but  did  not  cover  mat- 
ters that  had  no  direct  bearing  on  the  results 
of  the  election. 

The  question  of  whether  poll  watchers  may 
be  present  In  a  polling  place  during  the  time 
of  the  voting  Is  one  for  Interpretation  by  the 
State  supreme  coiirt.  Smith  said,  since  It  In- 
volves State  election  lawi  There  Is  consld-  ' 
erable  difference  of  opinion  among  Arkansas 
election  officials  about  whether  poll  watchers 
for  a  candidate  may  be  In  the  polling  place 
during  the  day,  or  only  while  the  ballots  are 
being  counted. 

[From  the  Gazette  State  News  Service, 
Dec.  2, 1964] 

Hearing  Delated  in  GOP  Vote  Suit 
HuNTSViLLE. — Chancellor  Thomas  Butt  of 
Fayettevllle  has  continued  until  10  ajn.  next 
Monday  a  hearing  on  a  suit  asking  that  Madi- 
son County  Clerk  Charles  Whorton,  Jr.,  be 
ordered  to  allow  Republican  workers  to  copy 
the  county's  voter  lists. 

The  suit  was  filed  last  week  by  Joe  Gaspard, 
of  Fayettevllle,  a  fleldworker  for  the  State 
1    Republican   Committee.     A  hearing   was   to 
,    have  been  held  Monday  but  Whorton's  at- 
torney was  out  of  town. 

Gaspard  said  that  Whorton  allowed  Re- 
publican workers  to  look  at  the  voter  lists 
last  week  but  that  Whorton  said  he  wasn't 
required  to  allow  the  workers  to  copy  them. 


[From  the  Times  Echo,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.. 

Dec.  3,  19641 

Heabino  Delated  in  GOP  Vote  Suit 

Chancellor  Thomas  Butt,  of  Fayettevllle. 
has  continued  until  10  a.m.  next  Monday,  a 
hearing  on  a  suit  asking  that  Madison 
County  Clerk  Charles  Whorton,  Jr.,  be  or- 
dered to  allow  Republican  workers  to  copy 
the  county's  voter  lists. 

The  suit  was  filed  last  week  by  Joe  Gas- 
pard of  Fayettevllle,  a  field  worker  for  the 
State  Republican  committee.  A  hearing  was 
to  have  been  held  Monday  but  Whorton's 
attorney  was  out  of  town. 

Gaspard  said  that  Whorton  allowed  Re- 
publican workers  to  look  at  the  voter  lists 
last  week  but  that  Whorton  said  he  wasn't 
required  to  allow  the  workers  to  copy  them. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  11,  1964] 
Odd  Contest 

It  Is  an  odd  contest  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans are  waging  in  Madison  County.  At 
stake  Is  not  office,  honor  or  any  other  gen- 
erally accepted  political  prize.  The  Demo- 
crats, in  the  person  of  County  Clerk  Charles 
Whorton,  Jr.,  Instead  require  the  Republi- 
cans to  contest  for  the  very  public  records 
of   more   conventional   competitions. 

The  Republicans  finally  got  the  Demo- 
crats into  court  last  week,  and  procured  an 
order  permitting  them  to  copy  county  voter 
lists.  Even  after  the  order  had  been  Issued, 
Mr.  Whorton  denied  the  Republicans  access 
to  the  lists,  explaining  that  he  was  planning 
to  appeal  the  Judge's  order.  The  Republicans 
also  asked  to  copy  absentee  ballot  applica- 
tions, and  were  denied  permission  to  do  so. 
They'll  go  back  to  court  in  quest  of  this 
permission. 

There  appears  slight  legal  question  In  the 
case:  Public  records  ought  by  any  rational 
standard  to  be  available  for  copying  as  well 
as  for  Inspection.  The  reason  they  are  pub- 
lic records  is  so  that  Interested  parties  can 
make  inquiry  into  public  business.  If  an 
election  is  not  public  business,  nothing  is. 
If  Republicans  are  not  interested  parties  in 
a  general  election,  no  one  is. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  a  county  clerk 
ought  to  be  primarily  an  administrative 
officer  who  keeps  records  and  performs  other 
essentially  nonpolltlcal  functions.  Democ- 
racy Is  in  a  sorry  state  when  a  county  clerk 
has  to  be  taken  to  com-t  before  he  will 
furnish  his  political  opposition  full  access 
to  electitJn  records. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  23,  1964] 
Madison  Clerk  Appeals  Order  To  Open  Lists 

HUNTSVILLE.— Madison  Coimty  Clerk 
Charles  Whorton,  Jr.,  has  filed  notice  that 
he  Intends  to  appeal  a  chancery  court  order 
.  telling  him  to  allow  Republican  field  work- 
ers to  copy  the  voter  lists  for  the  November 
3  election. 

Whorton  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  to  the 
State  supreme  court  and  posted  a  super- 
sedeas bond  Thursday,  and  Tuesday  a  State 
Republican  official  charged  that  the  appeal 
was  simply  a  delaying  tactic. 

Joe  Gaspard  and  Otto  Smith,  the  field 
workers,  filed  suit  after  the  election,  asking 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  order  Whorton 
to  allow  them  to  copy  the  records.  Chan- 
cellor Thomas  F.  Butt  Issued  the  order  De- 
cember 9. 

Whorton's  appeal  will  mean  that  the  order 
Is  suspended  until  the  State  supreme  court 
rules  on  the  validity  of  the  order. 

Odell  Pollard,  counsel  for  the  Arkansas 
Republican  State  Committee,  Issued  a  state- 
ment sa3rlng  that  the  appeal  was  "simply  a 
delay  tactic  that  could  prevent  Gaspard  from 
copying  the  lists  for  as  long  as  7  months 
if  the  covmty  clerk  asks  for  and  receives  a 
time  extension." 

State  law  requires  that  voters  lists  be  kept 
for  only  6  months  after  the  election.  After 
that,  the  records  may  be  destroyed. 


Pollard  demanded  an  explanation  for  what 
he  called  the  secrecy  of  Whorton  and  a  few 
other  clerks  who  had  denied  Republicans 
copies  of  voter  lists. 

Whorton  denied  that  the  appeal  was  a 
delaying  tactic.  He  said  he  had  made  voter, 
lists  and  other  records  available  to  the  Re- 
publicans and  that  they  had  examined  them. 
But  he  said  he  would  not  let  them  pho- 
tograph the  records. 

"I  don't  know  whether  they  can  do  this 
under  the  law,  so  I  decided  to  let  the  courts 
decide,"  the  Associated  Press  quoted  Whorton 
as  saying. 

"I  have  not  refused  them  anything,"  he 
said.  "I  have  shown  them  everything  they 
asked  to  see.    This  is  Just  harassment." 

Bob  Scott  of  Rogers,  attorney  for  Gaspard 
and  Smith,  said  that  Whorton  had  denied  the 
Republicans  even  the  chance  to  look  at  the 
records  several  times  before  the  lawsuit  was 
filed.  After  that,  he  said,  Whorton  allowed 
them  to  look  at  the  records  but  not  to  photo- 
copy them. 

Scott  said  that  the  chancery  court  order 
authorized  them  to  make  photocopies  of  the 
records. 
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[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1965] 
Madison  Probe  Asked  of  Bar — County  Situ- 
ation Blasted  by  Haley 

"Madison  County  has  not  become  the 
laughingstock  but  has  made  itself  the  con- 
cern of  the  entire  State,"  Chairman  John  H. 
Haley  of  the  Election  Research  Council  wrote 
Thursday  night. 

In  a  letter  to  Bruce  Bullion  of  Little  Rock, 
president  of  the  Arkansas  Bar  Association, 
he  commended  to  the  bar  a  study  and  Inves- 
tigation of  the  "disgraceful  situation"  in 
Madison  County. 
He  reviewed  the  efforts  that  he  personally, 
and  other  organizations.  Including  the  Re- 
publican Party,  have  made  In  efforts  to  exam- 
ine the  November  3  voting  records  In  Madi- 
son County,  all  to  no  avail  thus  far. 

Now  the  records  have  been  stolen.  "The 
theft  appears  to  have  but  one  purpose:  To 
conceal  from  the  public  the  crimes  which  a 
study  of  the  records  would  have  revealed," 
Haley  wrote. 

He  said  the  Election  Research  Council  had 
evidence  In  the  form  of  affidavits  that  non- 
residents of  Madison  County  voted  with  Il- 
legal absentee  ballots  in  the  November  elec- 
tion.   

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Jan.  11. 1965] 
In  Madison  County:  Republican  Worker 
Slugged,  Shoved,  Spokesman  Claims 
A  Republican  fieldman  was  reported  slug- 
ged today  as  he  sought  to  ask  Madison  Coun- 
ty Clerk  Charles  Whorton,  Jr.,  questions 
about  voting  records. 

Truman  Altebaumer,  executive  director  of 

the  Arkansas   Republican  Party,   said   that 

Carl  White  of  Sprlngdale,  a  GOP  fieldman, 

was  shoved  and  hit  by  an  unidentified  man 

In  the  Madison  County  clerk's  office. 

Legal  action  "is  being  contemplated"  In 
connection  with  the  Incident,  Altenbaumer 
said. 

Four  GOP  fieldmen  have  made  hourly 
calls  In  Whorton's  office  since  Friday  in  an 
effort  to  ask  his  permission  to  copy  public 
voting  records,  Altenbaumer  said. 

The  foxxr  began  the  around-the-clock  vlgU 
after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  to  con- 
tact Whorton,  according  to  officials. 

Altenbaumer  said  that  the  Madison  County 
sheriff  was  In  the  hallway  nearby  during 
the  Incident  this  morning  but  refvised  to  talie 
any  action. 

White  quoted  the  sheriff  as  saying:  "I  did- 
n't see  a  thing. 

The  Republicans  set  up  their  selge  Fri- 
day but  Whorton  was  not  in  his  office.    He 
was  on  his  chicken  farm  near  Huntsvllle  re- 
pairing a  watering  system. 


"WeTe  pretty  busy  today  we  have  chancery 
ond  probate  court,"  Whorton  said  today. 

rhancery  Judge  Thomas  Butt  dismissed 
the  gSp  suit  last  week,  saying  the  Republi- 
cans had  not  proved  that  they  had  been 
denied  permission  to  photograph  the  absen- 

'^EarTler'' Butt  had  ruled  for  the  Republi- 
cans  m  a  suit  in  which  they  asked  permis- 
sion to  photograph  county  voter  lists.  Whor- 
ioS  appealed  Butt's  ruling  to  the  Arkansas 
suoreme  Court.  He  said  he  wanted  a  final 
court  decision  on  whether  It  is  legal  to 
nhotoeranh  voter  records. 
^  °AU  I  want  is  a  ruling,"  Whorton  said 
today.  'Tm  not  trying  to  be  snotty  about 
•r  I  think  I'm  entitled  to  a  ruling. 

Whorton  has  been  Madison  County  c  erk 
for  10  years.  "I'm  the  best  little  county  clerk 
we've  got  in  this  county."  he  said  Jokingly. 
^My  people  think  so,  too.    The  local  Repub- 

"•^Sr  thr^publiian  fieldmen,  Whorton 
S2dd  "Every  time  I  talk  to  them  they're 
eUher  suing  me  or  telling  the  newspapers 

"  TOe  Republicans  said  they  left  ajritte^ 
request  to  photograph  the  records  last  Fri- 
day but  Whorton  said  today  he  had  not  seen 
any  request.  


[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  9,  1965] 

REPUBLICANS    WAIT   TO    GET   PHOTOS    OF   VOTE 

records  as  clerk  Tends  Chickens 
Huntsville.— Four  Republican  Party  field- 
men  waited  outside  the  Madison  County 
derk's  office  Friday,  trying  to  Photograph 
voting  records  while  the  clerk  worked  to  re- 
pair a  watering  system  for  his  chickens. 

The  Republicans  were  contmuing  their 
battle  to  photograph  voting  records  In  Gov- 
ernor Faubus'  home  county.  They  have 
twice  taken  the  case  to  court,  winning  once 
and  losing  once.  The  county  had  the  high- 
est  percentage  of  absentee  voting  of  the 
State's  75  counties  In  the  general  election 
county  Clerk  Charles  Whorton.  Jr  was  at 
his  ?arm  outside  Huntsvllle  He  ^^^.^  he  was 
working  on  the  watering  system  for  his  broil- 
ers He  said  he  was  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  the  Republicans  until  contacted  by  news- 
men by  telephone.  •  . 

Whorton  said  he  did  not  know  when  he 

^°rhe  l^pubflcaS  vowed  to  wait  throughout 
the  day  and  return  Monday  morning  until 
thev  could  catch  Whorton.  . 

^  Sh^ceuor  Thomas  F.  Butt  dismissed  a 
GOP  suit  Wednesday  seeking  a  court  order 
to  nhotoeraoh  absentee  voter  records.  Judge 
Buft  sSd  the  Republicans  had  not  shown 
that  they  had  been  refused  permission  to  see 

'''L'rTiS''judge  Butt  had  ordered  Whorton 
to  alloJ'the  GOP  ^eldmen  to  photo^aph 
voter  lists  but  Whorton  appealed  to  the  Ar 
kansas  supreme  Court,  saying  he  wanted  a 
Scourf  ruling  on  whether  such  records 

could  be  photographed.  j..^4.„- 

Tl^man  Altenbaumer,  executive  director 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  said 
Friday  that  the  four  fieldmen  went  to 
Whorton's  office  to  make  a  formal  request  to 
photo^aph  the  absentee  records,  subject  of 

the  dismissed  suit.  wnrrpil 

Whorton     was     not     there,    and    Harrell 

Hughes,  one  of  the  fieldmen,  said  he  left  a 

written  request. 
Then  Hughes  and  Otto  Smith,  Joe  Gas- 

p  J?  and  carl  White  took  up  posts  outside 

the  clerk's  office,  waiting  in  shifte  of  two  for 

Whorton  to  appear. 

[From  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Dec.  25,  1965] 
Efforts  Mapped  for  Voter  Lists— Arkansas 

^OP  Dr^RMINED  TO  GET  MADISON  COUNTY 

Public  Records 

(By  Carl  Crawford) 
LITTLE  rock,  Dec.  22.-State  Republicans 
said  Tuesday  they  wUl  "exhaust  all  reme- 


dies—civil and  criminal"  in  courts  to  get  ac 
celTS  public  records  In  Gov.  Orval  Faubus' 
home  county  of  Madison.  i^^*.^ 

The  Stali  GOP  office  here  ^^^ 
County  Clerk  Charles  Whorton,  Jr  .  at  Hunts- 
vllle for  denying  Republicans  the  right  to 
photograph  voter  lists  there. 

Governor  Faubus'  executive  secretary, 
Clarence  Thornbrough.  said,  "We'll  have  no 
comment  on  that-thafs  Republican  busl- 

""loe' Gaspard,  a  GOP  fieldman,  said  he  was 
denied  access  to  the  records  at  Huntsville 
Madison  was  one  of  three  Arkansas  counties 
which  registered  more  voters  this  fall  than 
the  1960  Federal  census  showed  there  were 
citizens  of  voting  age. 

Republicans  emphasized  they  were  not  ask- 
ing  to  see  anybody's  vote,  J"st  ^  look  at  the 
official  list  of  persons  registered  to  vote  and 
the  Ust  of  thoi^e  who  voted  or  applied  for  an 

absentee  ballot.  v,o,,p 

"Those  lists  are  public  records  and  have 
been  available  for  copying  In  many  other 
counties"  the  GOP  State  committee  said. 
"However,  In  Madison  and  a  few  otber  coun- 
ties this  privilege  has  been  denied— for  rea- 
sons not  yet  rivealed  by  the  officials  who 

"^Sep^bUctrSok  Mr.  Whorton  to  court  a 
few  weeks  ago  and,  after  a  short  delay,  ob- 
tained an  oJder  forcing  him  to  open  the  voter 
lists      However,  the  Madison  County  clerk. 
po?ted  bond  and  appealed  to  the  State  su-; 

P'-STs'slmply  a  delay  tactic  that  could 
prevent  copying  the  lists  for  as  long  as  7 
months."  said  Odell  Pollard,  of  Searcy.  State 
GOP  leeal  counsel. 

"We  need  the  lists  of  voters  to  aid  us  In 
making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  l^t  gen^ 
eral  election."  Mr.  Pollard  said.  This  wm 
help  ufprepkre  a  more  effective  program  or 
reaching  the  general  public  with  our  prln- 

'^^^^n'^hfoTHSener.  defeated  by  Gov- 
ernor  Faubus  November  3,  has  pledged  to  run 
again  In  1966. 


Jr..  county  clerk,  recently  received  a  court 
order  to  turn  over  one  set  of  records  but  has 
appealed  the  order  to  the  Arkansas  Supreme 

Court.  .  . 

Mrs  Troxell.  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  volun- 
teered for  the  Huntsville  mission,  saying. 
"Surely  they  won't  attack  a  woman." 

The  Republicans  did  not  want  to  send 
their  male  field  representatives  back  to 
Huntsvllle  without  police  protection. 

White  said  he  was  struck  in  the  county 
"  clerk's  office  by  an  unidentified  man  as  he 
approached  Whorton  to  ask  permission  to 
see  the  voting  records.  He  said  the  man 
pushed  him.  hit  him  v?ith  his  fists,  and  picked 
UP  a  paperweight  and  threatened  him. 

A  Republican  official  at  Little  Rock  said 
legal  action  Is  being  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  assault  on  White. 


[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Jan.  12,  1965] 

MADISON   DOOR    SHUT    IN   WOMEN'S   FACES 

BY  Deputy  Clerk 

Four  women  representing  the  Arkansas 
Republican  Party  arrived  in  Huntsville  to- 
day in  an  attempt  to  see  the  county  clerk 
and  the  door  was  slammed  In  their  faces. 

The  four's  Journey  into  Madison  County 
wi^the  latest  effort  by  the  State  Repub- 
licans to  gam  permission  to  copy  or  photo- 
eraph  absentee  voting  records. 

-nie  deputy  county  clerk.  Mrs.  Rena  Stew- 
art, saw  them  coming  and  shut  the  door  in 

^The' women  knocked  on  the  door  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  opened  the  office. 

"I  know  who  you  are  and  what  you  re  do- 
ing here."  Mrs.  Stewart  told  the  visitors^ 

one  of  the  Republican  women,  Mrs,  Mil- 
dred Nonnan,  of  Little  Rock,  told  the  deputy 
clerk  "This  (courthouse)  is  a  public  place 
and  we're  here  on  public  business. 

The  four  women  planned  to  remain  at  the 
courthouse  until  it  closed  today.  It  was  not 
kn^wn  whether  they  will  remain  in  the 
area  and  try  again  Wednesday 

This  information  was  called  into  the  GOP 
heldquarters  at  Little  Rock  by  the  women 
?^SmTn  Altenbaumer,  executive  director  of 
theState  Republican   Party,  released  it  to 
the  Democrat. 

The  other  three  women  on  the  ^^'p  are 
Mrs  Leona  Troxell  of  Rose  Bud  (White 
nnfintv^  Mrs  Marta  Mathews  of  Heber 
ivZ%  'and  Mrs.  Verna  Cobb,  of  North  Little 
l^k.      All   four   volunteered   to  make   the 

^'^-Jhe  Arkansas  Republican  Party  hasj^^ 
trying  to  copy  or  photograph  the  Madslon 
Cointy  absentee  voting  records  since  the 
middle  of  November  and  Charles  Whorton. 


FAUBUS  REFUSES  TO  SEE  GOP  WOMEN  WHO 

Want  Madison  Vote  Records 
The  four  Republican  women  who  say  that 
absentee  voting  records  In  Madison  County 
were  denied  them  went  to  the  Capitol  Wed- 
nesday to  complain  to  Governor  Faubus. 

Mr.  Faubus  said  he  regarded  the  visit  as  a 
publicity  stunt  and  refused  to  see  them. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  county  controver- 
sies are  not  a  part  of  the  responsibilities  of 
a  State  administration. 

The  Governor  said  In  a  prepared  statement: 
"K  you  had  contacted  me  In  a  proper  man- 
ner I  would  have  conferred  with  you.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  part  of  a  publicity  stunt,  as 
you  invited  the  press  and  appeared  here  be- 
fore I  knew  anything  of  your  presence. 

The  statement  was  distributed  to  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Norman  and  Mrs.  Verna  Cobb,  both  of 
North  Little  Rock,  Mrs.  Leona  Troxell  of  Rose 
Bud  (White  County),  president  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Federation  of  Republican  Women,  and 
Mrs  Marta  Mathews  of  Heber  Springs,  by 
C.  R.  Thornbrough,  the  Governor's  executive 
secretary. 

The  Governor  remained  in  his  private  oi- 
flce  a  few  feet  away  behind  a  closed  door. 
Mr  Faubus  was  holding  a  staff  conference 
with  his  department  heads  when  the  wom- 
en arrived.  *.«»j 
The  State  Republican  Party  office  notified 
news  media  that  the  women  were  enroute  to 
the  Capitol.  Thornbrough  noted  this  al- 
though he  avoided  saying  point-blank  who 
called  the  press.  , 

"We  didn't,"  declared  Mrs.  Norman.  we 
understood  the  Governor  Is  ayailable  to  the 
public.  I  heard  him  say  on  television  that 
he  is  available  to  see  any  citizen  at  any  time^ 
"Shameful,"  commented  Mrs.  Cobb  after 
she  read  the  Governor's  statement. 

Mrs.  Norman  said  the  group  wanted  to  see 
Mr  Faubus  because  he  was  from  Madison 
gjunty  and  his  influence  could  get  the  ab- 
s^ntee  voting  records  open  to  them  for  in- 
B^ctfon  They  also  want  to  photograph  the 
rSds  which  Ley  say  are  public  and  should 
be  open  to  all. 


[From  the  Araknsas  Democrat,  Jan.  17.  1965] 
Here's  Long  Story  Before  Madison's 
Vote  Lists  Vanished 
A  step-by-step  account  of  Republican  ef- 
forts to^copy  Madison  County  voting  records 
has  been  released  by  GOP  officials. 

The  effort  began  in  November.  Last 
Thursdav  the  records  vanished  from  the 
Siirthouse  at  Huntsville.  The  sheriff  said 
they  had  been  stolen. 

Following  is  the  chronological  summary  of 
events  in  the  continuing  controversy: 

"November  4,  1964:  John  miey.  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Election  Research  Coun- 
cil and  two  colleagues  went  to  Huntsville  t« 
check  absentee  ballots.  Haley  talked  with 
SSty  Clerk  Charles  Whorton  and  ask«i 
i^to  let  him  see  the  absentee  ballot  ap- 
pSatlons  for  the  county.  Whorton  replied 
that  they  were  locked  up  and  that  he  did 
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not  want  to  open  the  safe  with  so  many 
people  around.  When  Haley  Insisted,  the 
men  allegedly  were  threatened  and  told  to 
leave  town. 

"November  16:  Dotson  Collins,  Madison 
County  chairman  for  the  Republican  Party, 
went  to  the  county  clerk's  office  and  re- 
quested permission  to  copy  the  absentee 
voters'  list.  He  was  told  that  he  cotUd  see 
the  list,  but  couldn't  make  a  copy. 

"November  23:  Joe  Gaspard  and  Otto 
Smith,  GOP  fieldmen,  went  to  the  county 
clerk's  ofBce  to  ask  for:  1,  access  to  list  of 
voters  in  November  3  general  election:  2,  list 
of  persons  applying  for  absentee  ballots,  and 
3.  applications  for  these  absentee  ballots. 
After  the  first  request,  they  were  told  by  the 
county  clerk  that  they  could  have  no  records. 
"November  25:  Gaspard  and  Smith  filed 
suit  in  Madison  County  chancery  court  for 
writ  of  mandamus  (which  is  an  order  from 
the  court  requiring  the  county  clerk  to  pro- 
duce the  records).  A  hearing  was  set  for 
10  a.m.  November  30. 

"November  30:  Arrived  for  hearing  to  find 
that  Whorton's  attorney  was  out  of  town. 
Case  was  postponed  and  rescheduled  for  De- 
cember 7. 

"December  7:  Gaspard  and  Smith  with  At- 
torney Bob  Scott  (of  Rogers),  and  witnesses 
arrived  for  hearing.  The  case  was  postponed 
on  a  technicality  and  rescheduled  for  De- 
cember 9. 

"December  9:  The  suit  was  heard  and  a 
writ  of  mandamus  issued,  requiring  county 
clerk  to  show  the  voters'  list.  Judge  Thomas 
Butt  refused  to  act  on  the  other  two  points, 
saying  that  they  had  not  been  a  part  of  the 
original  request.  Immediately  after  the 
hearing  Smith  and  Carl  White,  a  national 
committeeman  fieldman,  requested  the 
other  records. 

"December  14:  Gaspard  and  White  again 
requested  the  same  records  in  writing. 

"December  16:  The  first  case  was  appealed 
by  County  Clerk  Whorton  to  the  State  su- 
preme court. 

"December  17:  The  second  suit  was  filed 
and  set  for  hearing  at  10  a.m.  December  23. 

"December  23:  The  suit  was  reset  after  the 
sheriff  said  he  couldn't  find  Whorton  In  time 
to  serve  the  summons  2  days  before  the 
hearing. 

"December  30:  Whorton  did  not  appear  for 
the  hearing.  His  attorney  reported  that  he 
was  ill.  and  after  Scott's  insistence  presented 
a  doctor's  statement.  Hearing  was  post- 
poned until  January  6. 

"January  6.  1965 :  Chancellor  Thomas  Butt 
ruled  that  the  Republican  Party  had  failed 
to  provide  sufficient  evidence  that  the  county 
clerk  had  denied  access  to  the  records. 

"January  8:  A  formal  request.  In  writing. 
J  was  made  and  left  with  Mrs.  Rema  Stewart 
In  the  county  clerk's  ofllM  by  Barrel  Hughes. 
a  GOP  fieldman.  Whorton  was  not  there, 
but  the  county  judge,  the  sheriff,  and  the 
county  assessor  were  present.  The  county 
Judge  told  Mrs.  Stewart:  'You  haven't  heard 
a  word  he  (Hughes)  said.'  Hughes  and 
three  others  with  him.  (Smith,  Gaspard,  and 
White),  turned  to  leave,  and  the  Judge  said 
•Youre  going  to  have  a  •   •   •  long  wait.' 

"January  11:  The  four  fieldmen  (Gaspard. 
Hughes,  Smith,  and  White)  returned  to  the 
clerk's  office.  When  White  asked  permission 
to  see  the  clerk,  after  the  men  had  been 
Ignored  for  approximately  45  minutes,  he 
was  hit  on  the  side  of  the  head  by  an  un- 
identified assailant. 

"January  12:  Four  volunteer  GOP  workers, 
Mrs.  Leona  Troxell,  of  Rosebud.  Mrs.  Martha 
Mathews,  of  Heber  Springs.  Mrs.  Verna  Cobb 
and  Mrs.  Mildred  Norman,  both  of  North 
Little  Rock,  went  to  the  county  clerk's  office 
to  request  the  records  and  were  refused. 

"January  13:  These  women  went  to  the 
Governor's  office  to  enlist  his  aid  and  were 
refused  audience. 

"January  14:  Announcement  came  that 
the  records  had  been  stolen  from  the  county 


clerk's  office  sometime  during  the  night  of 
January  13."  

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  8.  19641 
VoTEK  Lists 

A  hearing  on  an  effort  by  Republicans  to 
copy  Madison  County  voter  lists  has  been 
postponed  by  Chancellor  Butt,  of  Payette- 
vllle.  The  lawyer  for  Charles  Whorton,  Jr., 
the  Madison  County  clerk,  was  out  of  town 
Monday,  the  date  the  hearing  had  been 
scheduled.     It  has  been  reset  for  tomorrow. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  versed  in  the  law 
bxit  it  seems  outlandish  that  any  sort  of  court 
action  should  be  required  if)  permit  Republi- 
cans, or  any  other  interested  parties,  to  make 
copies  of  official  voter  lists. 

If  election  records  such  as  voter  lists  and 
absentee  ballot  applications  are  not  now 
fully  public  records,  corrective  legislation 
should  be  an  early  order  of  business  in  the 
next  legislatiu-e.  The  stake,  after  all.  is  the 
right  of  citizens  and  political  parties  to  in- 
quire Into  the  conduct  of  elections. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Apr.  14.  1965) 
The  Madison  Records 

Charles  Whorton.  Jr..  the  Madison  County 
clerk,  has  told  the  State  supreme  court 
there's  no  reason  to  rush  a  decision  on 
whether  absentee  voting  records  can  be 
viewed  and  photocopied  by  interested  citi- 
zens. 

Whorton  noted  that  the  records  Republi- 
cans want  to  photocopy  have  disappeared; 
which  they  sure  have,  from  the  unlocked 
vault  in  Whorton's  office  and  out  an  unlocked 
back  door  to  the  covu'thouse.  They  disap- 
peared while  Mr.  Whorton  was  contesting  In 
court  the  right  of  Republicans  and  other 
citizens  who  wanted  to  see  the  records  had 
been  put  off  by  Mr.  Whorton.  threatened 
with  Jailing  by  county  officials,  threatened 
with  violence  by  courthouse  hangers-on  and, 
in  the  case  of  one  Republican  hired  hand, 
clouted  on  the  ear. 

Mr.  Whorton  suggests  that  the  supreme 
court  take  its  time  in  deliberating  his  appeal, 
and  pledges  that  if  the  voting  records  are 
recovered  he  will  notify  the  supreme  court 
at  once.  Jolly  of  him  but  we  hope  the  su- 
preme coiort  will  move  with  all  deliberate 
dispatch  to  establish  the  right  of  citizens 
and  taxpayers  to  view  and  copy  public  rec- 
ords. We  are  no  more  hopeful  than  we  take 
Mr.  Whorton  to  be  that  the  Madison  County 
records  will  turn  up  but  a  supreme  court 
decision  early  on  could  prevent  another  pro- 
tracted court  fight  in  some  other  county — 
during  which  burglars  might  conceivably 
strike  again. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  13,  1965] 
Resort  to  Chivalry 

By  a  more  or  less  natural  progression,  the 
right  to  full  access  to  public  reqprds  In  the 
Madison  Coimty  courthovise  has  come  to 
hinge  on  the  presumed  chlvalric  constancy 
of  the  ooiirthouse's  distinctly  shaggy 
habitants. 

The  Republican  position  Is  that  the  court- 
house crew  would  never  hit  a  lady,  not  even 
if  failure  to  do  so  should  imperil  the  secrecy 
of  the  legally  public  absentee  voting  records 
that   the   Republicans   want  to  examine. 

A  Republican  hired  man  who  entered  the 
covut^house  Monday  to  petition  for  a  look  at 
the  records  alleges  that  he  received  a  clout 
on  the  ear. 

There  were  no  disinterested  witnesses  to 
the  alleged  slugging:  One  of  the  troubles 
with  Madison  County  Is  that  a  disinterested 
witness  is  as  rare  there  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
western  school  in  the  horde  of  Ogotal  Khan. 
The  "furrin"  press  was  not  on  hand,  having 
Itself  been  repulsed  by  threats  of  violence 
on  its  last  known  visitation,  election  day, 
November  3. 

The  appeal  to  chivalry  may  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  win  the  Republicans  a  ch&nce  to 


look  at  the  records  but  we  continue  at  least 
mildly  skeptical.  A  Republican  or  any  other 
enemy  atgent  trjrlng  to  find  out  how  a  Madi- 
son County  election  has  been  conducted  runs 
essentially  the  same  risks  as  a  Negro  trying 
to  register  to  vote  In  Mississippi,  with  the 
difference  that  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice  is  not  maintaining  even  sporadic 
oversight  over  the  performance  of  the  court- 
house ring  and  its  hangers-on  at  Huntsville. 

That  no  more  prosaic  remedy  than  the 
appeal  to  chivalry  suggests  itself  is  a  measure 
of  how  encompassing  the  ring  has  proved  to 
be  A  grand  Jury  inquiry?  Heh!  An  appeal 
to  the  Governor  for  State  troopers  to  keep 
the  peace  and  Insure  the  physical  safety  of 
visitors  to  the  courthouse?    Heh!  Heh!  Heh! 

We  admire  the  Republican  ladies  immense- 
ly, and  wish  them  all  the  best  in  their  storm- 
ing of  the  courthouse.  While  their  faith  in 
Madison  County  chivalry  is  surely  not  mis- 
placed, they  may  wish  to  couple  some  discre- 
tion with  their  faith,  and  go  decked  In  crash 
helmets.  

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1965] 
Quiet,  Please 
Restrain,  faithful  reader,  those  dark 
sniggers  about  the  burglary  of  the  Madison 
County  Courthouse.  It  was  shockingly  ineffi- 
cient of  the  Madison  County  management  to 
leave  the  back  door  of  the  courthouse  and 
the  door  to  the  county  clerk's  vault  both 
unlocked.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  burglary  Itself  stemmed  from  the 
purest  of  humanitarian  motives.  It  was,  we 
suspect,  committed  by  gentle  souls  whose 
sole  motive  was  the  avoidance  of  bloodshed. 
It  was  an  outside  Job,  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Mahatma. 

One  of  the  things  that  became  clear  early 
on  in  the  Republican  inquiry  into  the  Madi- 
son County  general  election  was  that  some- 
body could  easily  get  bad  hurt,  and  maybe 
even  killed.  If  the  Republicans  and  the  other 
snoopers  didn't  go  away  and  let  Madison 
County's  Democratic  courthouse  ring  rest 
quiet  on  its  triumph  of  November  3.  Indeed, 
by  Monday,  a  GOP  fieldman  already  had 
suffered  what  he  alleged  was  a  clout  on  the 
ear  while  standing  watch  at  the  courthouse 
In  an  effort  to  intercept  the  county  clerk,  and 
thus  lay  the  groundwork  for  further  legal 
proceedings.  Much  earlier,  there  had  been 
stern  cautions  from  Madison's  county  offi- 
cials and  cruder  warnings  from  courthouse 
hangers-on. 

Whoever  carried  off  the  election  records 
Wednesday  night  they  might  have  saved 
the  courthouse  Democrats  one  embarrass- 
ment or  another,  but  he  may  also  have  saved 
some  poor  Republican's  life.  We  trust  that 
the  humanitarian  aspect  of  the  mission  will 
be  borne  In  mind  when,  as  surely  will  hap- 
pen, the  Madison  sheriff's  office  and  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Police  have  tracked  down  the 
malefactors  and  they  stand  before  the  bar 
of  Justice,  naked  to  the  harsh  punishments 
which  this  State  traditionally  Imposes  upon 
those  who  defile  democracy  at  its  source. 
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Explanation 

After  one  of  the  more  eloquent  silences  In 
his  career.  Governor  Faubus  got  around 
Friday  to  discussing  the  theft  of  election  rec- 
ords from  the  Madison  County  courthouse. 

He  explained  that  Republican  Inquiries 
Into  absentee  balloting  in  the  State  are  a 
scheme  to  build  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  a  list 
of  out-of-state  voters  for  1966. 

As  Mr.  Faubus  said,  compilation  of  such  a 
list  would  be  "a  pretty  smart  move." 

We  have  no  information  on  whether  the 
Republicans  are  looking  for  vote  fraud  in 
the  course  of  compiling  a  list  or  compiling  a 
list  In  the  course  of  looking  for  vote  fraud. 
What  we  do  know  Is  that  they  by  now  have 
quite  a  list  of  absentee  voters,  along  with 
qxiite  a  list  of  Irregularities  In  absentee  and 
other    balloting.      Nor    does    burglarizing   a 


rourthouse  to  frustrate  Republican  politlck- 
ine  go  down  more  than  marginally  better 
than  burglarizing  a  courthouse  to  frustrate 
Republican  Inquiries  into  vote  fraud. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Jan.  15,  1965] 
Governor  Has  Nothing  To  Bat 

Governor  Faubus  wouldn't  comment 
Thursday  on  the  disappearance  from  a  vault 
m  the  Madison  County  courthouse  of  some 
voter  lists  that  Republicans  want  to  see. 

Mr  Faubus.  whose  home  Is  in  Madison 
County,  attributed  the  repeated  failure  of 
Reoublican  workers  to  see  the  lists  as  sheer 
stubbornness  on  the  part  of  county  Demo- 
cratic officials.  ^         . 

As  for  the  disappearance  of -the  records  and 
the  effect  this  might  have  on  the  county 
image,  Mr.  Faubus  had  no  comment.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  avail  himself  of  the  facts  before 
he  made  any  statement. 

He  promised  a  statement  later. 

[From  the  Marked  Tree  Tribune]     ' 
The  Highest  Bidder 


There's  a  fiyer  out  these  day's  offering  a 
«1  000  reward  for  Information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  party  or  parties 
responsible  for  the  theft  of  the  voter  records 
in  Madison  County,  Ark.  Somehow  we  dont 
think  the  reward  is  the  highest  bid  offered 
for  those  records  and  we  don't  look  for  them 
to  turn  up  anytime  soon  as  a  result  of  that 

°  Apparently   much   was   at  stake   In   that 
tawdry  development.    It  must  have  been.  If 
the  Governor  of  the  State  would  recuse  to 
see  a  delegation   of   women   protesting  the 
Madison  County  clerk's  refusal  to  make  the 
records  pubUc-and  If  a  circuit  Judge  would 
refuse  to  back  up  a  court  order  he  had  given 
to  make  those  records  public— and  if  another 
court  would  dawdle  along  about  an  obviously 
unnecessary    ruling    on    whether    the    law 
forces  the  clerk  to  make  those  records  public^ 
The  Madison  County  story  ranks  alongside 
the  Conway  County  story  in  Its  Involvement 
of  the  justice  of  the  courts  with  the  fortunes 
of  political  machines,  at  both  county  and 
State  levels.    We'd  call  both  real  horror  tales 
when  viewed  In  the  perspective  of  the  demo- 
cratic processes. 

Obviously  $1,000  Is  peanuts  when  com- 
pared to  the  control  of  a  county,  much  less  a 
State  Any  concrete  evidence  that  might 
rock  the  pleasure  boats  of  the  men  In  posi- 
tions of  power  has  to  be  concealed— or  dis- 
credited through  the  use  of  ^ome  agency  of 
government,  including  the  courts  if  they  are 
available  for  such  perversion.  .    .   +v,„^. 

It  might  be  well  to  keep  In  mind  that 
what  is  being  bid  for  here  Is  a  vestige  of  our 
freedom  and  our  rights  as  citizens  in  a  State 
that  supposedly  operates  on  democratic 
principles.  To  allow  such  precedents  to  go 
unchallenged  is  dangerous  business. 

It    Is    time    the    responsible    citizens    of 
Arkansas  entered  their  own  bid  In  this  deadly 
game.     Their  elected  representatives  In  the 
leneral    assembly    should    be    flooded    with 
protests.     YOU  can  Johnny  well  bet  that  If 
some  professor  In  a  State  educational  Insti- 
tution were  accused  of  Communist  leanings, 
the  legislature  would  Jump  at  the  chance  to 
investigate  him-why  not  an  Investigation 
of  practices  that  smack  of  demagoguery  in 
the  lowest  Communist  or  Fasclstic  tradition? 
We  realize  that  such  an  investigation  is  not 
forthcoming  at  the  moment  because  it  would 
be  a  real  political  liability  for  any  man  to 
read  It.  in  ^ew  of  the  current  State  adminis- 
tration.    But  the  people  represented  In  the 
legislature,  who  care  about  retaining  a  sem- 
blance of  integrity  and  democratic  action  m 
our  State,  could  make  it  a  political  liability 

"""■k^ie^Iilzens  could  outbid  both  the  I^mo- 
cratic  Party's  administration  in  this  State 
tnd  the  RepubUcan  Party  with  a  b^ch  of 
5-cent  stamps  and  phone  calls  In  the  in- 


terest of  some  precious  commodities  called 
Individual  freedom  and  fair  and  Impartial 
Justice.  

[From  the  NLR  Times.  July  1,  1964] 
The  Fear  op  Voting  Booths 
Why  are  people  scared  of  voting  booths? 
Mayor  Laman  said  he  thought  they  were  a 
ereat  Idea.    An  ordinance  was  drawn  upto 
appropriate  $2,438  to  build  50  of  them.    The 
city  council  has  been  considering  It  for  a 
month  hut  they  still  haven't  taken  any  ax:- 
tion   on   It.     The   mayor,   who.   apparently, 
has  cooled  off  a  bit  on  the  Idea,  said  that  he 
can't  even  get  an  alderman  to  Introduce  the 
ordinance.    Little  Rock'>city  officials  turned 
thumbs   down,  saying  they'd  rather  spend 
their  money  on  voting  machines,  which  are 
other  things  that  politicians  also  are  afraid 
of      Then  there's  the  Pulaski  County  Elec- 
tion Commission.    It  was  one  of  their  group, 
Dr  Wayne  Babbitt,  of  North  Little  Rock,  who 
came  up  with  the  idea  In  the  first  place. 
Excellent  suggestion,  said  the  other  election 
commissioners  when  they  heard  about  it,  and 
they   posed   for   pictures   alongside   a   pilot 
model  of  the  booth. 

What's  wrong?    What's  the  holdup?  Well, 
one  excuse  is  that  booths  might  delay  the 
voting  process  even  more.    But  this  Is  ridicu- 
lous since  the  voters  wouldn't  have  to  use 
the  booths  if  they  got  tired  of  waiting;  they 
could  take  their  ballots  over  to  the  window- 
sill    or  rest  them  on  the  fender  of  a  fire- 
truck  Just  as  they've  been  doing  all  these 
years.    And  there's  another  "ason— one  that 
people  don't  like  to  talk  about.    Dr   Babbitt 
is  a  (don't  look  now)  Republican.    Any  ideas 
advanced  by  Republicans  are  even  less  popu- 
lar with  incumbent  Democratic  pohticians 
than  those  put  forward  by  women,  coUege 
professors,     and    editorial    writers.      Then 
there's  the  problem  of  money.    The  po  itlcal 
parties,  who  are  responsible  for  the  prmiaxy 
elections,  have  said  that  they  certainly  won^ 
foot  the  bill.     The  city  thinks  the  e  ect  on 
commission  ought  to  pay.    But  the  election 
commission  doesn't  have  any  money.    So  If 
the  county  pays.  It'U  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
county  Judge,  and  the  election  commlss  on 
n?raid  he  won't  like  this.    The  only  thing 
really  clear  about  this  is  the  law : 

"All  officers  upon  whom  the  law  imposes 
the  duty  of  designating  polling  places  shaU 
r^ovlde  in  each  room  designated  by  them  as  a 
Dolling  place  one  booth,  or  compartment,  for 
Sh  100  electors,  or  fraction  of  100.  voting 
Sere  at  the  last  preceding  election,  and 
Ssh  the  same  with  a  table,  shelf,  or  desk 
for  the  convenience  of  electors  in  preparing 

"^Some  S'e-those  who  are  tired  of  people 
looking  over  their  shoulders  when  they  vote, 
tired  of  politicians'  refusing  to  do  anything 
to  improve  election  procedures  and  turning 
their  backs  on  carelessness  and  law  viola- 
tfonl-would  like  to  know  what  happens 
next.   If  anything.    


Mr  Sheppard  did  not  teke  issue  with  Mr. 
Parmer's  law.  but  the  county  clerk  felt  that 
the  request  was  too  unusual  to  be  granted 
without  a  court  order. 

said  Mr.  Sheppard:  "I'd  rather  be  on  the 
safe  side  •  •  •  I  never  had  anyone  In  16  years 
ask  to  see  the  list  that  was  made  at  each  pre- 
cinct at  the  time  the  voters  went  In  toyote. 
So  Mr.  Sheppard  suggested  that  Mr.  Farmer 
get  a  court  order. 

If  the  Republican  Party  continues  to  grow 
in  what  has  been  a  one-party  State  for  so 
long  then  a  number  of  political  practices 
that  are  now  unvisual  may  become  common- 
place—like checking  the  list  of  voters  In  sep- 
arate precincts  to  see  If  anyone  voted  twice 

According  to  Mr.  Farmer,  checking  the 
completed  list  would  "help  us  determine  If 
one  person  has  voted  In  more  than  one  box. 
more  than  one  county,  and  even  In  more  than 

one  State."  . 

One  indictment  of  the  hold  that  one-party 
politics  has  on  this  State  is  that  a  sunple 
check  like  this  one,  specifically  authorized  by 
law,  should  be  vmusual  enough  to  require  a 
court  order.  . 

In  this  instance,  the  one-party  system  has 
led  to  keeping  public  records  private  until  a 
court  says  otherwise.  Being  on  the  safe  side, 
in  this  instance,  has  come  to  mean  not  obey- 
ing the  law  until  the  court  says  so. 

The  county  clerk's  hesitation  In  this  case 
is  tnderstandable.  The  State  has  had  a  one- 
party  system  for  so  long  that  a  request  fr«n 
the  Republican  Party  for  a  look  at  the  voting 
Ust  raSks  alongside  the  sight  of  a  dinosaur 
CTazing  on  Barraque  Street. 
^One  advantage  of  a  two-party  system  would 
be  to  inject  new  life  Into  some  voting  safe- 
guards too  often  followed  only  In  the  law- 
books. 


[From  the  Pine   Bluff  Commercial  Appeal. 
*■  July  1.  1964] 

New  Life  and  Old  Law 
TpfTerson  County  Clerk  E.  Allen  Sheppard 
hai  SSl  t^  let^a  Republican  Aeld  worker 
take  a  look  at  the  list  of  voters  who  cast  bal- 
lots in  last  year's  general  election. 

The  Republican.  Marion  R.  Farmer,  quoted 
the^aw  rback  up  his  request.  Mr.  Farmer 
cited  Act  353  of  1947: 

in  every  election  held  In  this  State,  the 
two  Clerks  •  •  •  m  each  precinct  •  •  •  shaU. 
each,  make  and  keep  an  accurate  "st.  In  du- 
Dllcate  of  all  persons  voting  In  such  prfclncts 
?".''.  The  original  of  such  list  filed  with  the 
county  clerk  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  said  clerk 
m  h^roffice  and  shall  be  a  Pu^lc  record  sub- 
lect  to  inspection  by  any  candidate  or  any 
oTher^erson  interested  therein,  but  no  c^dl- 
date  o?other  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
take  the  same  out  of  the  clerk's  office. 


rProm  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  Appeal. 
■■  Aug.  19.  1964] 

Those  iRBEGULAHrnES 
The  genteel  call  them  election  irregulari- 
ties     Legislators   pass    laws    against    them 
?S  Governor  has  snubbed  them  as  unworthy 
of  his  attention. 

But  they  still  keep  appearing.  Tliis  time 
in  Hot  springs,  according  to  Prosecutor  David 
Whlttlnrton  Mr.  Whlttlngton  says  he  was 
Snef  5?two  cases  of  fraudulent  v^g^n 
the  Democratic  primary  runoff  ast  Tuesday 
TTiPction  nrocedure  is  the  basis  of  effective 
govlmmTnf  i?Vrepublic-that  is  a  tnith^as 
Ibvious  as  it  is  Ignored  by  the  present  State 
Smmistratlon.  which  has  persistently  re- 
fused to  investigate  charges  of  ballot  box 
fraud  in  Conway  County. 

Now    the    blight    has    appeared    l^    Hot 
Rr.rinM  according  to  both  Prosecutor  Whit-     • 
fiSS'^TSe  clalrman  Of  the  Democratic 
Central  Committee  in  Garland  County  r- 

This  ought  to  be  grist  for  the  newly  formed  ^ 
ElSl^n^lesearch  Council.  I-ce-«v^s  for 
better  voting  laws  abound  In  the  State  oi 
M^lsS.  -nie  voter  registration  law  on  the 
November  ballot  represents  one  needed  re- 
Vom  The  research  council  may  not  have  to 
SHrteA^lve  research  to  come  up  w  th  nic^e- 
Like  a  politician-proof  secret  ballot,  for  In 

KtAjnnQ 

certainly  action  is  needed  from  ^^n^e  quar- 
+..r  in  the  past,  the  State  administration 
^  =  Jnnted  a  policy  of  incredible  patience 
JowaS  '.^aJlo^s'S  the  law  ^  Garland 
CounSr.  TO  quote  the  words  of  a  ballad  the 
Rockefeller  people  are  singing: 

"I'm  a  rovin'  gambler, 

I've  gambled  all  arovmd; 
And  for  nine  long  Faubus  years_ 
Hot  Springs  has  been  my  town. 
It  would  be  equally  farcical  If  the  State 
waited  as  long  to  act  In  this  matter. 

What  this  State  needs  Is  a  Goyemor  who 
«.n  manase  to  get  around  to  enforcing  the 
SS  Sor^thrstetute  of  limitations  becomes 
a  factor  In  the  case. 
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Orval  Faubus  says  he  Is  "a  little  suspi- 
cious" that  the  Election  Research  Oovmcil  Is 
connected  with  Winthrop  Roclcefeller. 

The  Governor  has  a  point:  The  Election 
Rese.\xcJi  Council  sa3rs  that  It  Is  in  favOT  of 
honest  elections.  Winthrop  Rockefeller  says 
that  he  is  In  favor  of  honest  elections. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  actually  has  gone  on  record 
In  favor  of  the  concept :  "I  believe  that  hon- 
est elections  are  essential  to  the  preserN-a- 
tion  of  a  democratic  society,  and  that  con- 
duct which  interferes  with  this  process 
should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  I  vi-ill  do  all  In  my  power  to  eliminate 
election  frauds  and  abuses  in  Arkansas,  so 
tlxxt  the  true  •will  of  the  people"  shall  govern 
oivr  Stat«  in  the  best  tradition  of  democracy." 

That  suggests  that  the  newly  formed 
Election  Research  Council  is  in  cahoots  with 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  proves  that  the  council 
Is  engaged  In  an  open  conspiracy,  together 
with  every  citizen  of  the  State  who  believes 
in  fair  and  honest  elections,  to  prevent  elec- 
tion frauds  In  Arkansas. 

No  one  could  make  this  charge  stick 
against  Orval  Faubus,  who  has  ste.idfastly 
refused  to  investigate  those  election  irreg- 
ularities In  Conway  County. 

The  Governor  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assure 
citizens  that  the  crime  of  double  voting  Is 
at  an  absolute  minimum. 

That  may  say  a  good  deal  more  about  Orval 
Faubus'  tolerance  than  It  does  about  what 
constitutes  an  absolute  minimum. 


or  three  persons  at  6:30  p.m.  to  help  count 
ballots  at  the  heaviest  boxes. 

•'All  I  care  about  is  that  the  candidates 
and  issues  get  an  honest  count,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  caliber  of  people  who  were 
used  as  Judges  and  clerks  here  insured  that 
there  would  be  honest  coimts. 

"I  have  never  known  of  an  Instance  of  dou- 
ble voting  or  use  of  an  unauthorized  j>oll  tax 
here,"  Brewster  said. 

He  said  he  doubted  that  many  changes 
woxild  be  made  In  the  election  procedures 
because  of  the  council's  study. 

The  council  said  it  had  six  fieldmen  to 
watch  the  polls  diurlng  last  month's  pri- 
maries. Brewster  said  he  didn't  know  Lf  any 
of  them  were  here. 


[Prom  the  Pine  Bluflf  (Ark.)  Commercial  Ap- 
peal. Aug.  20.  1964] 
Official  S.*ts  Violations  Necessary  To  Speed 
Vote 
(By  Brenda  Tirey) 
The    chairman    of    the    Jefferson    County 
Election  Commission  said  yesterday  that  cer- 
tain violation  of  election  laws  are  necessary 
and  practiced  to  speed  vote  tallying. 

Garland  (Pete)  Brewster,  Jr..  commission 
ch.^.Lnnan  and  also  chairm.m  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee,  told 
a  reporter  for  the  Commercial  there  were 
violations  but  defended  them. 

Brewster  also  said  he  thought  the  election 
laws  ought  to  be  overhauled  so  that  they 
could  be  complied  with  more  easily. 

The  reporter's  Interview  was  prompted  by 
a  report  rele.ised  by  the  Election  Research 
Covmcll.  a  nonpartisan  organization  of  Lit- 
tle Rock.  The  report  said  there  had  been 
gross  violations  of  the  laws  In  the  recent 
Democratic  primary. 

John  Haley,  director  of  the  council,  said 
that  the  more  flagrant  violations  around  the 
State  were  lack  of  voting  booths,  double  vot- 
ing, counting  ballots  In  a  way  to  Invite  mis- 
counts, electioneering  around  the  polls,  ille- 
gal Issuance  of  poll  tax  receipts  and  use  of 
unauthorized  persons  to  help  count  ballogts. 
Brewster  said  there  were  no  real  voting 
booths  used  In  Jefferson  County,  but  that 
there  were  tables  with  partitions  to  separate 
the  voters  at  all  polling  places. 

The  law  requires  three  Judges  and  two 
clerks  at  each  polling  place.  When  the  votes 
are-  counted  one  Judge  is  to  read  the  results 
from  a  ballot  while  a  clerk  writes  them  down. 
Then  a  second  Judge  reads  the  results  and 
a  second  clerk  is  to  wTite  them  down.  The 
third  Judge  verifies  the  vote. 

'If  we  used  such  a  procedure  at  elections, 
.which  are  held  on  Tuesday,  we'd  still  be  there 
Thursday."  Brewster  said. 

In  Jefferson  County,  the  ballots  are  di- 
vided equally  among  the  election  officials  and 
each  counts  the  votes  by  himself,  Brewster 
said.  Any  Judge  or  clerk  has  a  right  to 
challenge  the  results,  he  said. 

'It  would  be  Impossible  to  get  Judges  and 
*    clerks  if  you  had  to  count  like  that  (accord- 
ing to  lawO ."  Brewster  contended. 

Are  any  unauthorized  persons  used  to 
count  ballots? 

Brewster  said  that  sometimes  when  there 
had  been  a  hea\-y  vote,  he  had  sworn  in  two 


[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Aug.  23. 19641 

The  LinxE  Things 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  a  man 
who  had  once  received  the  votes  of  100.4 
percent  of  eligible  poll-tax  holders  should 
have  his  own  rather  specialized  view  of  mi- 
nor election  irregularities.  Governor  Faubus. 
who  got  that  kind  of  a  vote  in  the  Madison 
County  runoff  primary  in  1954  (while  Fran- 
cis Cherry  was  getting  another  1.6  percent), 
suggested  on  Tuesday  that  while  double  vot- 
ing was  intolerable  such  minor  violations 
of  the  law  as  failure  to  post  the  count  at  the 
polling  place  and  electioneering  too  close  to 
the  polls  must  be  viewed,  if  we  understood 
him.  phllofophlcally.' 

"These  things  don't  Influence  the  outcome 
of  the  election  or  question  the  honesty  of 
election  officials  or  the  correctness  of  the 
vote."  the  Governor  explained. 

Well,  no.  we  don't  suppose  they  do,  ex- 
cept maybe  once  In  a  while.  .  But  an  election 
Judge  who  was  planning  to  run  himself  up  a 
revised  set  of  returns  on  the  long  drive  to 
the  courthouse  would  be  a  pure  fool  to  leave 
an  unrevlsed  set  of  retui-ns  on  the  wall  of 
the  polling  place,  now  wouldn't  he?  And 
maybe  that's  one  reason  posting  of  returns 
outside  the  polling  place  is  required  by  law. 
The  problem  with  forgetfulness  on  the  point 
is  that  it  raises  the  suspicion  of  fraud.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  us  that  this  kind  of  an 
irregularity  ought  to  be  soj  terribly  difficult 
to  correct.  The  count  do*  eventually  get  to 
the  courthouse  in  just  about  every  case, 
along  with  the  ballot  box  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  ele<:tlon.  It  oughtn't 
be  a  terrible  strain  on  precinct  election  offi- 
cials to  make  sure  that  the  posted  copy 
just  as  surely  finds  its  way  onto  the  wall 
of  the  polling  place.  But  we  can  expect  that 
some  election  Judges  and  clerks  will  go  on 
forgetting  this  precaution  so  long  as  the 
State's  Governor  suggests  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

Passing  out  campaign  literature  too  close 
to  the  polling  place  is  another  of  those  little 
things  that  can  be  presumed  to  count.  The 
prohibited  area  around  the  polling  place — 
100  feet  in  all  directions — Is  of  course  ar- 
bitrary. But  without  rigid  observance  of 
such  an  arbitrary  restriction,  what  is  to  keep 
electioneering  and  campaign  materials  from 
being  passed  out  in  the  polling  place  itself — 
perhaps  by  the  Judges  and  clerks,  as  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  case  with  stickers 
for  a  WTite-in  candidate  for  Congress  In  an 
election  of  relatively  recent  memory. 

In  running  off  honest  elections.  It's  those 
little  things,  along  with  the  big  ones,  that 
count. 

(From    the    Pine    Bluff    (Ark.)    Commercial 

Appeal,  Oct.  16,  1964] 

Who  Needs  Poll  Watchers? 

James  L.  Bland,  who  is  managing  Orval 
Faubus'  sixth  campaign  for  Governor, 
stopped  in  Pine  Blu^Tuesday  night  to  deliver 
a  campaign  speech. 

Mr.  Bland  whiles  away  the  time  between 
campaigns  as  director  of  the  State  employ- 
ment security  division.     This  sort  of  bien- 


nial migration  from  the  State  capital  to  the 
campaign  trail  Is  an  accepted,  if  not  ac- 
ceptable, practice  among  the  men  Orval 
Faubus  has  appointed  to  high  office  in  the 
State. 

Another  of  the  Governor's  campaigners,  J. 
Orville  Cheney,  acta  as  State  revenue  com- 
missioner during  the  off-season. 

I'hat  such  blatant  conflicts  of  Interest  in- 
spire little  criticism  Indicates  (1)  the  enor- 
mity of  the  Governor's  indiscretions  that  do 
draw  criticism;  and  (2)  the  apathy  that  10 
years  of  Faubuslsm  has  encouraged. 

But  back  to  Mr.  Bland  and  Tuesday  night: 
In  a  gesture  of  largesse  befitting  the  Faubus 
machine.  Mr.  Bland  announced  that  the 
Democrats  were  not  going  to  use  poll  watch- 
ers in  November. 

Tlie  machine's  performance  in  some  Ar- 
kansas counties  may  explain  why.  Madison 
County,  for  example:  In  the  second  primary 
of  1954.  Orval  Faubus  received  the  vote  of 
more  than  100  percent  of  all  poll  tax  holders 
In  the  county.  Who  needs  poll  watchers 
with  a  response  like  that? 

Lest  anyone  think  that  this  display  can  be 
explained  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Madi- 
son County  for  a  home-grown  product,  there 
is  the  case  of  Stone  County,  where  a  grand 
total  of  3,441  p>oll  taxes  have  been  sold. 
Which  is  pretty  impressive  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  county's  poll  tax  list  contains 
only  3,131  names. 

[From    the    Arkansas    Gazette,   Little   Rock 

(Ark).  Feb.  28,  1965] 
Legislative  Solution  for  Election  Probes 
The  legislature  has  finally  acknowledged 
the  diligence  of  the  Election  Research  Coun- 
cil and  the  Republican  Party  In  inquiring 
into  election  irregularities. 

Too  predictably,  the  legislative  response 
Is  to  seek  to  hamstring  further  Inquiries  of 
the  kind. 

House  bill  575  by  Representative  Hllburn  of 
Lawrence  County,  would  prevent  public  in- 
spection of  voting  records,  limiting  such  in- 
spection to  people  Involved  in  election  con- 
tests. 

Mr.  Hllburn  is  sometimes  more  candid  than 
perhaps  he  realizes.  His  bill  would,  he  says, 
prevent  troubles  such  as  have  occurred  in 
Madison  County  and  Howard  County. 

In  Madison  County,  trouble  took  the  form 
of  a  burglary,  wherein  election  records  were 
carried  out  of  an  unlocked  vault  and  then 
through  the  unlocked  back  door  of  the  court- 
*  house.  The  Republicans  who  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  look  at  them  never  did,  and  now 
presumably  never  will. 

In  Howard  County,  the  Election  Research 
Council  claimed  last  weekend,  signatures 
have  been  forged  on  seven  absentee  ballot 
applications,  and  on  other  absentee  voting 
papers. 

The  Election  Research  Council  has  since 
been  the  target  of  bitter  criticism  in  the 
State  senate  and  the  ERC  chairman,  John 
Haley,  has  made  an  appearance  before  the 
Howard  County  Grand  Jury.  There  have 
been  conflicting  accounts  of  what  Mr.  Haley 
told  the  grand  jiu-y.  The  grand  Jury  has 
branded  the  charges  of  election  irregularity 
as  false  and  has  alleged  that  they  were  po- 
litically inspired.  Yet  It  has  not  explicitly 
denied  the  Election  Research  Council's 
central  allegation,  that  voting  forms  were 
signed  by  people  other  than  the  voter,  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  questions  unanswered  Is  how 
the  grand  Jury  discovered,  in  Its  session 
with  Mr.  Haley,  that  his  organization  was 
politically  animated.  An  even  larger  ques- 
tion is  what  difference  this  should  make. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  factfinding  on  elec- 
tion Irregularities  could  be  performed  by 
groups  and  Individuals  without  political  bias, 
and  our  belief  Is  that  the  Election  Research 
Council  is  acting  without  political  bias.  But 
what  matters  is  that  the  elections  be  cleaned 
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uD  and  m  any  Irregularity  In  any  field  the 
mMt  likely  complainant  la  the  aggrieved 
narty  In  the  field  of  voting,  that  Is  the  de- 
feated candidate  or  the  "out"  party. 

In  proposing  that  examination  of  election 
records  be  permitted  only  In  election  con- 
tests   Representative  Hllburn  Is  really  pro- 
nosing  that  election  conduct  be  left  In  the 
condition  It  was  in  before  the  Republicans 
developed   serious   pretensions   as   a   second 
nartv    and    before    the    Election    Research 
council  came  Into  existence.    This  condition 
does  not  strike  us  as  satisfactory  and  we  are 
dubious  that  It  strikes  most  Arkansans  as 
satisfactory.    Election  irregularities  are  not 
something  dreamed  up  by  the  Republicans 
and  the  Election  Research  Council.     They 
are  presumed   to   exist   by   virtually   every 
Arkansan  of  our  acquaintance;  they  are  one 
of  the  richest  sources  of  reminiscences  by  vet- 
eran politicians:   they  are  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  factfinding  the  Election  Re- 
search  Council   and   the    Republican   Party 
have  done  In  the  past  6  months. 

We  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  grand  jury 
investigation  or  election  contest  in  court  that 
has  not  produced  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  irregularity. 

Nor  is  there  any  mystery  why  the  irregu- 
larities have  continued:  Their  perpetrators 
have  not  been  prosecuted. 

In  the  Sceeton-Gunter  contest  of  1960,  di- 
verse and  massive  irregularities  were  found  to 
have  occurred  In  both  Prairie  and  Lonoke 
Counties.  Yet  only  two  election  officials  were 
ever  convicted— and  these  two  for  having  bet 
on  the  election. 

The  Election  Research  Council's  Inquiries 
into  last  November's  election  have  produced 
only  embarrassed  sUence  on  the  part  of  pros- 
ecutor after  prosecutor. 

In  Jefferson  County,  the  Pine  Bluff  Com- 
mercial conducted  its  own  investigation  and 
alleged  that  a  number  of  absentee  ballot  ap- 
plications  and  other  documents  had  been 
forged.  The  Commercial  published  some  of 
its  evidence-in  the  form  of  photostats  of  the 
documents.  But  there  has  been  no  action 
even  to  inquire  Into  the  charges. 

The  pattern  will,  we  think,  continue  for  a 
whUe— perhaps  until  prosecutors  are  called 
upon,  ir their  campaigns  for  reelection,  to 
explain  their  inertia. 

But  we  don't  think  Arkansans  will  stand 
for  clapping  a  lid  on  election  Inquh-ies  by  the 
SpubuLns  and  the  Election  Research 
Sc  Let  the  legislature  try  it.  ^nd  it  may 
take  more  irregularities  than  can  be  dreamt 
of  to  get  the  same  bunch  back  In  1967. 

iProm  the  Morrllton  (Ark.)  Democrat. 
^  Mar.  4,  1965] 

Faulkner  Judge  Tells  GOP :  Go! 
Faulkner  County  Judge  T.  D.  Jf^f yjias 
ordered  Republican  Party  representatives  to 
refrain  from  copying  election  records  from 
the  November  general  election. 

Gene  Young,  of  Morrllton,  a  GOP  repre- 
sentatlve  had  gone  to  the  Faulkner  County 
courthouse  Monday  and  obtained  permission 
to  copy  the  records  from  County  Clerk  L.  J. 

?5une  and  a  friend  were  almost  through 
cop^^ng  the  absentee  applications  when 
Reedy  appeared  and  ordered  him  to  get  out 
and  take  his  equipment  with  him. 

"There'll    be   no   picture   taking    in   this 
courthouse  without  the  permission  of  the 
county  chairman.    I'm  the  co"^^y  1^^/° 
just  bow  out  now  until  you  hear  from  me. 
Reedy  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Reedy  also  told  Young:  "I'm  going  to  see 
a  lawyer  about  what  you're  doing." 

The  GOP  has  experienced  some  difficulty 
In  copying  the  public  records  in  some  coun- 
ties since  the  November  3  election.  In  Mad- 
ison County,  for  example,  a  GOP  representa- 
tive was  assaulted  and  the  records  were  re- 
ported "stolen"  by  the  county  officials. 


A  Small  Step  Pobwaed 
(Note— In  the  wake  of  a  Poinsett  County 
Grand  Jury  investigation  of  alleged  voting 
irregularities  In  the  county,  the  Marked  Tree 
Tribune  had  this  to  say.) 

Poinsett  County  took  a  email  step  forward 
toward  honest  elections  last  week  when  a 
erand  Jury  saw  fit  to  stay  in  session  over  a 
week  considering  evidence  regarding  voting 
irregularities. 

It  was  obviously  a  bit  disappointing  to 
those  persons  who  had  spent  countless  hours 
gathering  evidence  regarding  those  obvious 
irregularities  that  the  grand  jury's  report 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  vague  wrist  slap 
rather  than  a  call  for  more  vigorous  action 
in  the  courts. 

But  we  have  to  view  even  the  mild  action 
of  the  grand  jury  as  a  real  bit  of  progress  In 
this  county,  where  for  so  long  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  check  on  the  manner  In  which 
elections  were  conducted,  either  In  the  pri- 
maries or  in  the  general  election. 

After  all.  a  grand  jury  did  look  into  the 
matter.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit  \n 
Its  report  that  evidence  of  voting  Irregulari- 
ties existed  and  that  "there  was  evidence  in- 
dicating the  possibility  of  forgery  and  making 
false  statements." 

So  a  small  step  has  been  taken.  The  grand 
Jury  handed  the  ball  back  to  the  electorate  to 
be  sure,  when  In  Its  admission  of  evidence  of 
irregularities  It  preferred  not  to  Indict  but 
to  leave  "corrective  acUon  for  problems  of 
this  nature"  •  •  •  to  the  "responsibility  of 
the  electorate." 

There  is  nothing  to  keep  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  electorate  from  picking  up  that 
challenge  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  Reams  ol 
evidence  exist  for  them  to  examine  in  meet- 
ings if  they  choose  to  do  so.  We  suggest  the 
formation  of  an  organization  for  this  pv^- 
pose  and  are  quite  willing  to  share  all  the 
information  at  our  disposal  with  persons  In- 
terested in  such  an  undertaking. 

Corrective  action  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
torate is  possible  but  it  must  organize  before 
such  action  can  become  a  reality. 


A  BOON  TO  INDUSTRY:  A  STATE 
TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1965 


Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr,  Con*;]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  i  introduced  legislation  which  would 
promote  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
humanities  and  the   arts  through  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation.   I  would  now  Uke  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues  to  a  bill  that 
I  have  introduced  today  which  would 
promote  the  economic  growth  of  this 
Nation,  and^assachusetts.  by  support- 
ing State  and  regional  centers  under  a 
State  Technical  Services  Act.       These 
centers    would    place    the    findings    of 
science  and  technology  usefully  m  the 
hands  of  American  businessmen,  par- 
ticularly   small    businessmen    who    are 
often  unable  to  meet  the  pressing  prob- 
lems which  they  face  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds,  or  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  where  to  turn.    My  biU  is  identical 
to  one  introduced  earlier  this  year  by  my 


colleague,  the  Member  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris].  ^.^     , 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  wider  diffusion 
and  more  effective  application  of  science 
and  technology  in  industry  and  busmess 
is  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy^ and  that  of  the  several 
States.   It  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain and  increase  present  levels  of  em- 
ployment.   It  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
successfully  compete  for  world  markets. 
And  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  benefits  of  federally  fi- 
nanced research,   as  well  as  other  fi- 
nanced research,  be  placed  effectively  in 
the  hands  of  American  businessmen  and 
American   enterprises.     To    insure  the 
most  effective  operation  of  this  plan,  and 
the  most  effective  diffusion  of  this  re- 
search and  knowledge,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  plan  be  one  which  is  developed 
on  a  State  or  regional  level.    The  States, 
through  cooperation  with  their  universi- 
ties, communities,   and  industries,  can 
best  determine  the  needs  of  their  in- 
dustries and  how  the  modem  develop- 
ments in  science  and  technology  can  be 
most  effectively  applied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  both  new  and  old  industries,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  large  and  small  In- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Commonwealth  oi 
Massachusetts  alone  there  are  approxi- 
mately 8,800  smaU  industries,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  most  of  them  are 
profitable.  In  this  group,  business  is 
good  and  increasing.  Profit  is  fine,  cash 
flow  excellent,  and  their  aggressive  man- 
agements believe  that  they  can  meet  and 
master  the  competitive  situation,  and 
that  the  plant  has  kept  pace  with  the 
technical  improvements  in  machines, 
processes,  and  materials. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  person- 
ally observed  the  death  of  many  firms  in 
my  district  and  in  my  State.  A  textile 
firm,  successful  for  50  years  was  forced 
to  close  its  doors.  A  papermlll  was  also 
forced  to  shut  down  its  operations.  I 
believe  that  if  technical  help  had  been 
available  to  these  firms  of  the  nature 
envisioned  under  the  provisions  of  my 
bill,  the  story  would  have  been  different 
and  the  loss  to  the  community  and  the 
families  living  in  them  could  have  been 
avoided.  I  am  certain  that  many  of  you 
have  also  seen  similar  closing  and  simi- 
lar losses  suffered  in  your  districts  and 
In  your  States. 

Essentially,   under   the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  an  institution  within  a  State  or 
region  would  prepare  a  5 -year  program 
outUning  the  economic  and  technological 
situation  in  the  State  or  region,   the 
State's    industrial    problems,    and    the 
means  that  could  be  used  to  solve  them. 
The  designated  institution  would   also 
prepare  an  annual  technical  services  pro- 
gram covering  the  objectives  for  the  first 
year,  and  also  prepare  a  budget.     Up  to 
$25,000  per  year  for  each  of  the  first  3 
years  may  be  paid  to  the  designated  in- 
stitution to  assist  it  in  preparing  the  first 
5-year  plan  and  the  initial  aimual  pro- 
gram    The  maximum  aimual  payment 
for  any  program  will  be  hmited  by  a 
formula  to  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  vmder  three  criteria, 
first,  population   according  to  the  last 
census;  second,  industrial  and  economic 
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development  and  productive  efficiency; 
and  third,  technical  resources.  The  for- 
mula to  be  used  would  be  weighted  to 
provide  funds  to  States  where  there  has 
been  a  lag  in  industrial  development,  or 
where  technical  resources  are  weak. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  that  one  which  provides 
that  the  program  would  be  planned  lo- 
cally and  administered  locally  where  the 
problems  of  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment are  best  realized  and  best  met. 
Once  in  operation,  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  technical  services  that  might 
be  offered  by  the  institutions  participat- 
ing in  the  program.    To  give  you  an  ex- 
ample, a  technology  diffusion  program 
oriented  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  a 
specific  industry  might  offer  workshops, 
seminars,  and  demonstrations  in  order 
to  bring  existing  technology  within  the 
State  and  to  the  business  leaders  of  the 
State. 

Another  service  that  might  be  pro- 
vided could  be  a  technology  dissemina- 
tion and  referral  center  which  could  of- 
fer two  types  of  services:  one.  technical 
reports,  abstracts,  bibliographies,  re- 
views, microfilm,  computer  tapes,  and 
similar  services;  and  the  second,  refer- 
ral to  sources  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing expertise  in  the  fields  of  interest  to 
the  local  industries.  Such  a  center 
would  be  in  continuous  interaction  with 
local  business  and  industry  so  that  its 
services  would  be  pertinent  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  economy. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  this  bill 
is  its  low  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  We  have, 
in  recent  weeks,  seen  the  passage  of  bills 
designed  to  promote  economic  growth 
that  will  cost  billions  of  dollars.  Here 
is  one  which  would  greatly  aid  local  in- 
dustries and  economies,  not  through 
Federal  intervention  in  local  affairs,  but 
through  the  utilization  of  State  institu- 
tions, and  which  would  cost  far  less  than 
any  economic  expansion  program  passed 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  The  esti- 
mated cost  during  the  first  year  is  be- 
tween $5  and  $10  million.  And  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  these  funds  would 
be  an  investment  in  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  Nation,  not  just  one 
region  or  area. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  support  of 
all  the  Members  of  this  House,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  be  given  to  this 
legislation  which  would  accomplish  so 
much  for  local  industries,  at  a  local  level. 


limu  Julius  K.  Nyerere,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tanzania. 

One  year  ago,  the  two  new  nations  of 
Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  embarked 
upon  the  enormous  project  of  combining 
their  two  countries  into  a  single  nation. 
Tanzania  is  rich  in  resources  with^hich 
to  build  their  new  nation:  a  vigorous-peo- 
ple, a  society  deeply  imbedded  with  im- 
portant values  and  traditions,  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources  with  develop- 
mental potential  and  excellent  tourist 
possibilities.  With  these  endowments, 
Tanzanians  have  begun  working  out  for 
themselves  the  physical,  political,  and 
cultural  foundations  for  their  new  na- 
tion. They,  and  they  alone,  have  the 
heavy  responsibility  for  deciding  their 
real  future. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  Americans  in 
expressing  our  friendship  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Tanzania  as  they  strive  to  create 
a  unified  and  prosperous  nation. 


FEDERAL  WATER  QUALTTY  ACT  OP 
1965 


TANZANIA'S  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker. 
April  26  marked  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Repub- 
lic of  Tanzania.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  that  rising  young 
African  nation,  to  its  President.  Mwa- 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
TiTPPERl  may  extend  his  re^iarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress today  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  splendid  addition  to  the  record  of  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses  by  passing  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  The 
Congressman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BlatnikJ  deserves  our  greatest  thanks 
for  the  untiring  and  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  led  the  fight  for  the  pro- 
tection and  restoration  of  the  country's 
waters. 

As  a  former  conservation  official  in 
my  own  State  of  Maine,  I  fully  realize 
the  problems  and  potential  threats  that 
polluted  water  present. 

Maine  is  a  traditional  vacation  area 
and  has  had  to  deal  swiftly  with  threats 
to  her  water  resources  and  only  prompt 
local  action  has  deterred  catastrophic 
conditions. 

This  problem  has  become  too  great 
and  too  urgent  to  have  stopgap  pro- 
grams and  emergency  measures  enacted 
by  individual  States. 

One  provision  missing  from  the  bill 
that  we  shall  vote  on  today,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance — the  development  of 
Federal  standards  for  water  quality. 

One  of  the  problems  in  fighting  pollu- 
tion, one  which  I  have  heard  both  local 
and  Federal  officials  complain  of,  is  not 
knowing  where  to  begin.  Do  you  start 
trying  to  clean  up  the  dirtiest  streams 
first,  fearing  that  when  you  have  fin- 
ished, the  rivers  that  used  to  be  clean 
will  have  become  degraded?  Or  do  you 
start  with  the  easier  tasks,  the  rivers 
that  are  only  slightly  less  than  pure,  and 
allow  the  rankest  rivers  to  remain  eye- 
sores? 

Another  problem  encountered  in  con- 
ducting a  pollution  control  program  is 


that  once  industries  and  municipalities 
have  been  allowed  to  start  discharging 
wastes  into  streams,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  them  stop.  To  build  a  waste  dis- 
posal system  into  an  old  plant  is  ex- 
I>ensive.  much  more  so  than  if  it  had  been 
designed  into  the  plant  in  the  first  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  older  in- 
dustries are  permitted  to  discharge  un- 
treated wastes,  newer  plants  will  not  see 
the  justice  in  their  being  required  to  in- 
stall waste  treatment. 

Systems  of  standards  for  water  qual- 
ity are  designed  to  answer  problems  like 
these.  Properly  administered  standards 
could  be,  as  President  Johnson  suggested 
in  his  message  on  conservation^  used  to 
protect  clean  water,  to  abate  pollution 
before  it  happens.  Standards  would  be 
invaluable  in  creating  comprehensive 
plans  for  pollution  abatement  and  guar- 
anteeing that  they  would  be  adminis- 
tered fairly.  Perhaps  most  important, 
such  standards  could  and  would  serve  as 
incentives  to  the  States  and  localities  to 
supply  their  own  high  standards  for 
clean  water. 

We  take  so  many  different  kinds  of 
standards  for  granted  in  our  daily  life 
that  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  we 
have  none  yet  for  water.  We  have  stand- 
ards for  foods,  for  meat,  for  drugs,  for 
advertising,  for  utilities,  for  pesticides, 
for  working  conditions.  In  general, 
Americans  welcome  the  use  of  quality 
standards  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
dangerous  or  inferior  goods.  Yet  stream 
pollution  is  growing  daily,  depriving 
American  consumers  of  many  favorite 
recreations  and  water  sports,  depriving 
fish  of  their  habitat,  threatening  our 
drinking  water  supplies,  and,  in  many 
cases,  creating  outright  health  hazards. 

There  is  little  time  left  for  lengthy 
jurisdictional  debates  if  we  are  going  to 
save  these  waters.  A  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  rivers  and  lakes  is  that  they 
do  not  respect  jurisdiction.  Water  flows, 
and  with  it  goes  its  waste  load,  and  State 
boundaries  affect  the  flow  of  a  river  sur- 
prisingly little.  A  factory  or  a  town  may 
own  the  land  alongside  the  river,  and 
contain  all  its  buildings  and  population 
within  the  land  it  owns,  but  if  it  dis- 
charges waste  into  the  river,  it  is  tres- 
passing. Its  wastes  will  inevitably  be 
carried  to  its  downstream  neighbors,  and 
to  their  neighbors,  and  so  on.  Where 
rivers  are  concerned,  it  is  certain  that  no 
man  is  an  island. 

Attempts  to  establish  standards  at  a 
State  or  local  level  have  been  helpful,  but 
on  the  whole  have  not  succeeded  in  clean- 
ing up  our  major  rivers,  most  of  which 
are  interstate.  Interstate  compacts,  in- 
tended to  deal  with  just  such  problems, 
are  usually  without  the  legal  authority  or 
the  immunity  from  pressure  needed  to 
set  firm  standards  and  enforce  them. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
cleaning  up  pollution — such  as  on  the 
Columbia  and  Potomac,  where  bacterial 
contamination  at  least  has  been  con- 
trolled, or  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
where  dangerous  radioactivity  has  been 
ended,  or  in  the  Menominee  River,  where 
pulp  and  paper  discharges  will  soon  be 
treated,  or  in  the  lower  Mississippi,  where 
one  important  source  of  pesticide  dis- 
charges has  been  reduced — has  been  pri- 
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marily  due  to  Federal  pressure.  Under 
the  present  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  this  pres- 
sure is  limited  to  those  cases  in  which 
an  enforcement  action  is  initiated. 

The  Federal  program  would  be  much 
improved  if,  without  going  so  far  as  to 
initiate    enforcement    proceedmgs,    the 
secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  consulting  and  cooperating  with 
the  State  and  local  officials  and  mter- 
ested  parties,  could  promulgate  stand- 
ards for  the  upgrading  of  water  quality. 
A    standard-setting    procedure    would 
enable  the  Department  to  take  action 
not  only  on  severely  polluted  rivers,  but 
on  clean  rivers  threatened  with  poUu- 
tion  from  new  industries  or  towns,  on 
smaU  rivers  that  could  not  claim  the 
extended  attention  required  by  an  en- 
forcement case,  and  on  special  problems, 
in  which  one  type  of  pollutant  requir- 
ing only  limited  remedial  action  is  the 
problem.    Discharges  in  violation  of  the 
standards  would  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment actions  under  regular  proceduies 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

Act 

According    to     the    Department    of 
Health,   Education,   and  Welfare   there 
are  approximately  200  interstate  streams 
which  already  have  some  pollution  prob- 
lems    No   matter  what  the    increased 
pace  and  staffing  of  the  Federal  poUution 
control  program,  there  will  be  no  time 
for  enforcement  action  on  all  of  these  m 
the   near   future.    Lacking    any    other 
course,  must  the  Department  wait  for 
their  turn  to  come  up  20  years  hence,  by 
which  time  mUd  pollution  problems  will 
have   become    severe   and   severe   ones 
irremediable? 

Water  pollution  is  too  big  a  problem  to 
be  solved  by  taking  only  one  case  at  a 
time  and  relying  on  only  one  method. 
With  the  authority  to  set  water  quality 
standards  I  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  could 
begin  now  a  much  more   flexible,  in- 
clusive, and  rapid  program  of  pollution 
control.    It  would  be  a  program  more 
helpful  to  the  States  than  the  present 
reliance  entirely  on  enforcement  action, 
and  it  would  be  a  program  designed  to 
deal    specifically    with    the    particular 
problems  of  each  region,  basin,  and  river 
as  effectively  as  possible.    For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  my   hope  that  the   Federal 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  will  include 
a   strong   provision   for   water   quahty 
standards.     ^^^^^^^^_^ 

COMMUNISTS  IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT 


One  of  the  primary  targets  seems  to  be 
the  college  campus.    It  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  a  responsible  college  program 
with  continuous  strife  created  by  those 
who   are   not   interested   in   legitimate 
goals,  but  only  in  destroying  the  fiber  of 
this  Nation.     The  New  York  Times  of 
April  28.  1965.  reports  on  the  problem 
presently  involving  Howard  University 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.    Dr.  James  M. 
Nabrit,  Jr.,  president  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity  has  forthrightly  spoken  out  on 
this  subject.    Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
story   as  it  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times : 


Mr    BROYHILL  of   North   Carohna. 
Mr   Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Edwards]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  i.i,„^o 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    EDWARDS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
continuing  my  effort  to  point  out  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  Communists  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  m  all  other 
areas  where  they  can  stir  up  trouble. 


Head  of  Howard  University  Warns 
Communists 
(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
Washington.  April  27.— Dr.  James  M.  Na- 
brit.   Jr..    president    of    Howard    University, 
said  today  that  Communists  had  Joined  a 
student  protest  group  on  the  campiis  of  the 
predominantly  Negro  college  here  in  an  effort 
to  "disrupt  our  fight  for  justice." 

He  said  that  in  the  interests  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  academic  freedom  they  would 
be  tolerated  as  long  as  they  do  not  break 

^^But  he  was  plainly  issuing  a  warning  _to 
civil  rights  groups  on  the  campus  that  radi- 
cal! of  the  eltreme  left  were  seeking  to  cloak 
themselves  in  the  mantle  of  civil  righters  and 
plot  and  plan  in  secret  to  disrupt  our  fight 
for  justice  and  full  citizenship. 

Many  students  and  faculty  members  at 
Howard  have  been  leaders  in  national  civU 
right^  organizations.  The  university  has 
Vloo  students  and  is  the  largest  predom- 
inTHtlv  Negro  campus  in  the  country. 

In?statlment  read  to  a  student  assembly 
and  later  at  a  news  conference.  Dr.  Nabrit 
safd.  'we  must  beware  of  people  who  come 
to  us  like  Greeks  bearing  gifts.  They  do 
not  care  about  the  Negro  people  They  do 
III  love  Howard.  They  do  not  believe  m 
civil  rights  for  anyone. 

"They  thrive  on  dissension,"  he  continued. 
.•They  create  mythical  evils  and  i^nvent  issues 
but  do  not  want  solutions  to  P'^oblems.  They 
are  children  of  lawlessness  and  disciples  of 
destruction.  They  must  be  "n^iasked  for 
the  frauds  they  are.  They  must  be  fough 
in  every  arena  and  they  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  prevail." 

The  64-year-old  Negro  lawyer  and  edu- 
cator told  reporters  that  a  handful  of  stu- 
dents and  outsiders  had  given  evidence  of 
a  lack  of  respect  for  duly  constituted  author- 
ftjan?  growing  signs  of  open  defiance  of 

'"  He'Sd°h?would  not  interfere  with  peace- 
fuf  picketing  or  with  demonstrations  against 
administration  decisions  that  did  not  Inter- 
ferTwith  normal  operations  of  the  univers  ty. 
He  declared  that  students  must  realize, 
however  that  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mination of  university  poUcy  rests  with  the 
faculties,     administration,     and     board     of 

^'ne'said  he  was  giving  notice  that  inter- 
ference with  classes,  with  passage  with  er^- 
Uance  or  use  of  any  facilities  will  be  dealt 
with  promptly  and  firmly. 

Dr.  Nabrifs  statement  was  approved  by  the 
universitys  board  of  trustees  at  a  meeting 

'"^^^nTed'for  it  arose,  he  said,  because  a 
canfpus  Soup  called  Students  for  Academ  c 
SSd^^ad  been  showing  increasing  mill- 
tancvTn  demonstrations  against  alleged 
InfSngement  of  the  academic  freedom  of  stu- 
dente  and  faculty,  against  compulsory  stu 
dent  oarticipation  in  the  Reserve  Officers 
Saining  corps  and  against  university  rules 
concemmg  the  attire  of  students. 

He  said  the  student  group  had  made    con 
trived  and  false"  statements. 


Dr  Nabrit  said.  "I  know  there  are  at  least 
two  Communists  here  because  I  saw  them 
last  Friday,  handing  out  leafiets  and  stickers 
at  a  demonstration." 

Asked  how  he  could  Identify  the  two  as 
Communists,  the  former  law  school  dean, 
said-  "I  know  them.  I  defended  one  of, 
them  myself  as  an  attorney."  He  empha- 
sized that  he  was  not  saying  that  this  stu- 
dent group  is  organized  by  Communists. 

"I  cannot  document  it."  he  told  reporters, 
••but  I  think  that  in  the  Incidents  at  Berke- 
ley these  people  established  a  beachhead. 

••Now  they  want  to  do  it  here  in  the  East. 
And  they  have  picked  Howard  because  it  is 
an  institution  predominantly  for  Negroes. 
They  want  to  cloak  it  in  the  mantle  of  civil 

rights." 

Student  demonstrations  at  the  University 
of  California's  Berkeley  campus  last  year  led 
to  nearly  800  arrests. 


CONGRESSMAN  CURTIS  CALLS  FOR 
NEW  EFFORTS  IN  INTERNATION- 
AL MONETARY  FIELD 
Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiSqie.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  passage  yesterday  of  the  new  au- 
thorization for  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  participation  by  the  United 
States,   I  think   it  very   timely   to  call 
attention  to  an  excellent  letter,  appear- 
ing in  the  April  15,  1965,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league,   the    gentleman   from   Missouri, 
Congressman  Thomas  B.  Ctjrtis. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CURTIS]  points  out,  the  temporary  relief 
through  voluntary  capital  controls  has 
begun  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
a  problem  in  international  liquidity  as 
our  deficits  cease  to  supply  the  new  li- 
quidity  necessary    for   sustained   world 
economic     growth.    With     remarkable 
foresight,  he  suggests  that  the  visit  by 
England's  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
could  be  used  as  a  starting  point  to  the 
necessary  dialog  among  free  world  na- 
tions.   Newspaper  reports  followmg  Mr. 
Wilson's  subsequent  visit  indicate  that 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
reasoned  together  on  this  area  of  con- 
cern. ^  .. 

What  is  needed  now  is  the  continua- 
tion of  this  dialog  on  a  broader  scale. 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ex- 
pressed their  concern  yesterday  over  our 
continuing  payments  problem  and  the 
problems  of  the  international  monetary 
system     I  would  suggest  that  an  effec- 
tive   way    to    implement    this    concern 
would  be  for  Congress  to  consider  and 
act  favorably  upon  the  resolutions  in- 
troduced by  minority  °^f,°^^^7^  °  ,^^^ 
Joint   Economic    Committee,    including 
congressman   Curtis   and   myself,   and 
Senator  Javits  of  New  York,  which  woidd 
request  an  international  conference  on 
Sse  problems.    In  his  letter,  Congress- 
Sin  cStis  has  outlined  both  the  need 
for  and  the  purpose  of  this  monetary 
conference. 
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The  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  fol- 
lows : 
Toward  a  Strong  World  Monetary  System 

To  the  Editor  : 

Evidence  Is  accumulating  that  the  adnxln- 
Istrations  voluntary  controls  on  U.S.  foreign 
loans  and  investments  have  tightened  Euro- 
pean capital  supplies.  A  Times  correspond- 
ent in  Europe  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
proCTam  "is  working  in  the  direction  in- 
tended. It  Is  greatly  redxicing  and  perhaps 
temporarily  drying  up,  the  flow  of  dollars  to 
Europe." 

Further  evidence  Is  the  quieting  of  Euro- 
pean bankers'  demands  that  the  United 
States  raise  Its  Interest  rates  to  curb  the 
dollar  outflow.  Tliese  sentiments  had  been 
Informally  expressed  as  recently  as  March 
at  the  American  Bankers  Association  Inter- 
national monetary  conference. 

The  broad  significance  of  the  tightening  of 
credit  In  European  capital  markets  Is  its 
meaning  for  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. Europeans  have  begun  to  experience 
the  effects  of  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icits, as  these  deficits  cease  to  supply  the  new 
liquidity  that  steady  growth  In  world  trade 
and  payments  demands. 

Therefore,  while  the  administration's  con- 
trols over  capital  are  clearly  harmful  to  long- 
run  U.S.  Interests,  they  may  serve  the  short- 
run  purpose  of  dramatically  demonstrating 
the  need  for  reform  of  the  world  monetary 
system,  perhaps  helping  to  break  the  Inertia 
that  has  too  long  characterized  the  attitude 
both  of  key  European  governments  and  of 
our  own. 

FOB    DECISIVE    ACTION 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  unanimously  stated  in 
their  recent  views  on  the  19C5  economic  re- 
port of  the  President  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  that  "reform  of  the  exist- 
ing international  monetary  system  Is  urgently 
needed."  We  felt  that  "because  liquidity  for 
the  existing  system  Is  largely  supplied  by 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits,  the  system 
could  break  down  when  the  United  States 
finally  eliminates  its  chronic  deficit."  The 
time  for  decisive  action  is  now  at  hand.  It 
should  not  await  the  final  solution  to  oxir 
bal?Jice-of-pa%Tnents  problem. 

Leadership  of  the  kind  required  is  not  to 
be  gained  by  mere  tinkering  with  the  pres- 
ent system,  however  valuable  it  has  proved 
Itself  in  the  past.  The  resolution  to  Increase 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  quotas  ap- 
proved In  March  by  the  IMF  executive  direc- 
tors make  modest  innovations  In  the  ways 
gold  will  be  used  to  back  new  quotas.  One 
wonders  with  the  London  Economist  whether 
this  will  be  the  last  Increase  In  fund  resources 
made  under  the  present  largely  anachronistic 
accounting  mechanism,  which  works  reason- 
ably enotigh  when  the  dollar  and  sterling 
happen  to  be  strong  but  in  present  circum- 
stances makes  the  Fund  heavily  dependent  on 
bilateral  credits  agreed  through  the  Paris 
Club. 

Many  International  economists  will  argue 
that  International  liquidity  is  now  great 
enough  to  continue  for  several  years  to  serve 
the  requirements  of  world  trade.  Others, 
such  as  Dr.  Walter  Salant.  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  feel  that  recent  developments 
are  already  bringing  the  Uquldity  problem  to 
a  head. 

TO     CONVOKE    CONrERENCE 

Concurrent  resolutions  Introduced  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House,  and  sponsored  by  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  request  the  Executive  to  con- 
voke a  well-planned  International  conference 
to  find  solutions  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
world  monetary  system. 

Such  a  conference  would  consider  the  cor- 
rect role  for  the  IMP  or  other  appropriate 
International  organizations  In  the  manage- 
ment of  International  credit,  would  consider 


how  to  supply  credit  to  deficit  countries  In 
time  to  correct  threatening  Unbalances  and 
how  to  Increase  the  availability  of  long- 
term,  low-cost  credit  to  developing  nations. 
U.S.  leadership  In  creating  a  suitable 
world  monetary  system  Is  long  overdue.  The 
President  must  provide  that  leadership  now. 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson's  visit  to  the 
United  States  provides  a  unique  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  leadership. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Second  District,  Missouri. 
Washington,  April  12,  1965. 


THE  MERAMEC  BASIN— THE  NEED 
FOR  ACTION 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  St.  Loui5  has  made  significant  progress 
during  the  last  decade  in  solving  some 
of  the  major  problems  that  were  hinder- 
ing its  development.   The  result  has  been 
a  revitalization  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  spirit  of  rebirth  is  portrayed  graph- 
ically in  the  construction  of  the  new 
stainless  steel  arch  now  being  erected  on 
the    riverfront.      This    structure    sym- 
bolizes the  city  as  "The  Gateway  to  the 
West." 

Despite   the   meritorious   progress   in 
most  areas,  there  is  one  area  in  which 
progress  has  not  been  made.    Today  the 
St.  Louis  area  is  more  remote  from  wa- 
ters suitable  for  recreational  use  than  al- 
most any  other  major  city  in  the  United 
States.    This  situation  is  a  serious  draw- 
back in  the  city's  efforts  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry.   St.  Louis  has  not  remained  com- 
placent over  this  problem.    Local  groups, 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  have  joined  to  produce 
a  solution  and  to  provide  the  citizens  of 
St.   Louis   and   southern   Missouri   and 
Illinois  with  adequate  water  recreational 
facilities.    A  plan  has  been  made  to  de- 
velop the  Meramec  River  Basin  for  such 
use.    The  basin  extends  from  St.  Louis 
into  the  Ozark  Mountains  for  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  miles.    The  river  flows 
through  some  of  the  most  scenic,  most 
rugged,  and  least  populated  areas  in  the 
eastern  United  States.     The  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  31  dams  to 
create  lakes  with  a  shoreline  approaching 
800  miles — adequate  room  for  fishing, 
water    skiing,    and    boating    activities. 
The  Meramec  River  Basin  project  will 
also  be  useful  for  flood  control  and  soil 
consei"vation  as  well  as  to  improve  qual- 
ity   of    water    available    for    drinking 
purposes. 

There  are  three  distinct  phases  to  the 
design  of  this  project,  the  first  to  be  com- 
pleted within  15  years  after  the  start- 
ing date  of  1967.  The  cost  of  the  project 
is  too  great  to  be  assumed  entirely  by 
local  and  State  resources;  therefore,  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  needed.  The  Corps  of 
EIngineers  has  recommended  $236,228,- 
000  to  develop  the  basin.  The'  Federal 
funds  used  by  the  project  would  be  paid 


back  over  a  period  of  years  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest.  The  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  recommending  the  above  sum,  has  de- 
termined that  favorable  cost-benefit 
ratios  exist  on  the  various  projects  mak- 
ing up  the  entire  Meramec  River  Basin 
program. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the 
Meramec  Basin  project  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  is  its  proximity  to  the  St.  Louis 
area.    Since  it  is  so  close  it  will  be  used 
by  more  people.    As  we  progress  through 
the  next  few  decades  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  man-hours  worked  by  the 
average  individual  will  decrease  but  that 
the  amount  of   spendable  income  and 
time  for  travel  and  leisure  available  to 
the  individual  will  go  up;  therefore,  as 
time  goes  on,  the  project  will  most  likely 
be  used  by  increasing  numbers  of  people 
for  increasing  periods  of  time.    A  report 
written  by  Washington  University  of  St. 
Louis  has  estimated  that  up  to  35  million 
visitor-days  could  be  spent  in  the  project 
areas.    Certainly  the  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  Meramec  River  Basin  project  by 
this  many  people  would  be  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  the  economy  of  the  people 
of  soutliern  and  eastern  Missouri. 

This  project  involves  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  all  levels  of  government  as  well 
as  the  efforts  of  many  private  citizens 
and  groups.  Local  people  will  be  espe- 
cially concerned  with  zoning  and  access 
regulations  to  prevent  shoddy  develop- 
ment and  to  keep  the  area  open  to  as 
many  people  as  possible.  This  is  a  proj- 
ect for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  American 
public,  not  just  to  promote  the  interests 
of  a  few  selfish  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  disturbed  to 
learn  that  the  Army  Engineers  will  not 
have  the  Meramec  Basin  report  for- 
warded from  the  St.  Louis  office  until 
June  1965. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  procedure  being 
followed  by  the  Engineers  will  almost 
certainly  prevent  the  report  from  being 
included  this  year  in  an  omnibus  bill  for 
authorization.  This  also  means,  ap- 
parently, that  we  will  have  lost  2  years — 
presuming  that  the  usual  procedure  is 
followed,  and  that  there  will  be  no  omni- 
bus bill  until  1967. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
to  the  people  of  the  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  area,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  need  for 
more  speed  on  this  project  so  that  the 
basin  project  may  be  started  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  explain  further  the  bene- 
fits and  details  of  the  project  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Sayers,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sayers  Printing  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  before  a  group  of  business 
and  labor  leaders  in  Clayton,  Mo.  Mr. 
Sayers  very  coherently  explains  why  this 
program  should  be  given  high  priority; 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  his  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point: 


April  28,  1965 
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Address  by  Mr.  Sayers 
Lets  talk  about  our  hometown.  St.  Louis. 
Let's  talk  briefly  about  her  past,  her  present, 
and  the  challenge  of  her  future;  specifically, 
and  at  greater  length,  the  part  water,  good 
old  H,0.  win  play  In  that  challenge. 

Forty  years  ago,  I  was  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  team  called  the  Meramec  River  Pa- 
trol.    We  did  lifeguard  duty  on  St.  Louis' 


most  popular  outing  stream.  Glencoe.  Jed- 
we  Ci^tlewood.  Fern  Glen,  and  Peerless 
Landing  at  Valley  Park— those  were  all  typl- 
S^plales  on  the  Meramec  to  which  thou- 
sands of  St.  Loulsans  commuted  on  week- 
ends enjoying  the  superb.  Clearwater  swlm- 
SS  canoeing  and  sightseeing  In  the  beau- 
tiful and  rugged  Ozark  hill  land. 

Those  were  the  days  when  St.  Louis  wa^ 
still  fourth  in  population  In  these  United 
States    and  "Meet  me  In  St.  Louie.  Louie, 
meet  me  at  the  Fair"  was  still  an  Interna- 
Uonal  byword.     Our  chamber  of  commerce 
6 San  "Ship  From  the  Center,  Not  the  Rim  " 
carried  a  real  meaningful  wallop  and  compet- 
itive advantage.    A  great  river  town,  second 
argest  rail  cinter  and  Important  truck  ine 
hub    we   were    a    proud    and    self-sufficient 
^nufacturing  city  with  a  diverslficatiori  of 
Sdustry,  which  was  the  envy  of  the  Nation. 
We  were  first  in  booze,  first  In  shoes,  and, 
of  course,  last  In  the  American  League     We 
were  complacent,  secure,  and  rather  satisfied 
with  our  position.    We  had  become  a  great 
educational  center,  a  great  medical  center, 
and  a  great  cultural  center.     We  were  the 
S  of  big  parks,     our  Forest  Park  Muny 
o2ra  achieved  a  national  reputation  In  the 
entertainment  field.    So  much  for  the  past. 
All  this  time  the  old  Mississippi,  at  our 
back  door,  has  just  "kept  rolling  along.      I 
say   back    door,    because    during    the    post- 
World  war  II  years,  our  city  kept  pushing 
Lther  and  farther  westward.     I^e  P^P"  ^I 
tlon  explosion  of  the  late  forties  and  fifties 
with    more-and    still    m°r^P^^\f  J!^"// 
households— and  still  more  households— cre- 
S  a  situation  that  finally   left  our  core 
city  m  dire  need  of  a  facelifting.    Thanks  to 
the  vision  of  a  clvlc-minded  B^oup  of  St. 
Louis  industrial  leaders,  our  grand  old  c  ty . 
celebrating    her    200th   birthday,    is   lifting 
Tersel?  out  of  a  self-imposed  complacency. 
Neither  a  great  fire  nor  a  devastating  earth- 
quake   sparked    this   great   rebuilding    pro- 
-am.   Literally,  by  her  own  bootstraps   the 
lovelv  old  lady  of  the  Mississippi  Is  lifting 
her  outer  fa  J  to  maintain  her  vitally  to- 
portant  position  as  the  strategic  "center  of 
A^erica.^d  I  might  add,  "potential  space 
capital  of  the  world."  . 

Yes.  today,  St.  Louis  is  on  the  way  back-- 
and  m  a  big  way.  Our  new  spirit  Is  re- 
flected graphlcaUy  In  the  building  of  our 
great  nlw  ^stainless  steel  arch,  symboliz  ng 
St  Louis  as  the  "Gateway  to  the  West, 
^his'^^asterplece  of  construction  Is  the^ew 
trademark  of  St.  Louis;  just  as"ie  Eiffel 
Tower  typifies  Paris  and  Washington  s 
monument^^reflects  our  Nation's  Capital. 

speaking  facetiously,  a  lot  of  water  has 
gone  under  Eads  Bridge  In  the  last  40  years^ 
Ipeaklng  seriously,  automation   more  leisure 
time    and  more  and  more  people  have  ag- 
erTvated  a  chronic  condition  that  steadily 
hLs  been  deteriorating.     It  has  always  been 
f  thorn  in  our  side.     St.  Louis  bank<^"  ^"^ 
tell  you  It  has  cost  us  many  a  new  industry^ 
Time  and  again,  given  a  choice,  new  firms 
and  new  people  have  shied  away  from  St. 
^Sls     Wh^     should     this     be?     we     have 
lacked     neJr-at-hand     usable     recreat  onal 
waters-waters  that  could  make  St  Lou  sans 
feel  they  live  In  the  midst  of  a  vacation  land. 
Today,  we  In  St.  Louis  are  more  remote 
from  suitable  recreational  waters  than  any 
othTr  large  city  In  the  United  States,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Pittsburgh^ 

A  report  published  In  1962  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Commission  stated. 
"As  nressure  continues  to  mount  for  bj;. 
L^is^  recreational  water  facilities  the  fail- 
ure to  act,  and  act  quickly,  could  be  crucial. 
St  Louis  might  well  find  Itself  defined  as  an 
area  undesirable  In  which  to  live.  work,  and 

''^However,  we  St.  Loulsans  don't  take 
things  lying  down.  You  know  today  the 
tremendousV  being  done  In  our  core  clty^ 
What  you  may  or  may  not  know  Is  that  great 


things  are  In  store  for  our  water  recreational 

^Amr  years  and  years  of  research,  planning, 
many  contrctversles.  tomato-throwlng  meet- 
ines  more  research  and  more  planning,  the 
development  plan  of  the  Meramec  River 
Basin  has  finally  been  resolved.  The  plan  Is 
especially  unique,  In  that,  for  the  first  time. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  groups  have  com- 
bined their  efforts  to  produce  an  areawlde 

"°f:rh^p7ngT236.228.000  Federal  invest- 
ment  has  been  recommended  by  the  Corps  or 
Engineers  to  improve  our  Meramec  Basin  ex- 
tending from  the  St.  Louis  suburbs  out  Into 
the  Ozarks  for  over  100  miles,  embracing  one 
of  the  most  forested,  rugged,  scenic,  and  least 
populated  areas  of  the  entire  Eastern  United 
States,  we're  going  to  use  that  clear  moun- 
tain spring  water,  fish  in  It.  saU.  canoe  and 
water-ski  on  it  before  It  gets  niuddied  up 
with  the  old  Mississippi  on  its  way  down  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ,„rf,„„  <ii 

The  master  plan  Is  a  honey;  Including  31 
dams  which  will  back  up  waters  providing 
Sy  800  miles  of  Bhorellne.aU  within  an 
approximate  1  or  2  hours  drive  from  St.  I^uls^ 
Yes  the  old  Meramec  River  we  enjoyed  so 
much'  m  a  small  way  a  generation  ago  Is 
Tout  to  get  a  much-needed  working  oven 
Loslon  and  flooding  will  succumb  to  the 
power  of  man,  who,  literally,  will  move 
mountains  with  Caterpillars.  ,  ^  ,„,„  „ 

Soeclfically,  the  project  Is  separated  Into  a 
three-phLe  program.  Phase  I  includes  4 
large  main  stream  lakes  designated  as  Pme 
Ford,  Irdndale,  Meramec  Park,  and  Union.  3 
intermediate  reservoirs.  6  headwater  reser- 
voirs 21  angler-use  sites,  and  5  levee  protec- 
tion projects.  These  are  to  be  completed 
vSulln  15  years  with  a  probable  dlrt-moving 

''¥hi?e 'iflncludes  three  large  main  stream 
lakes  designated  as  Virginia  Mines.  Washlng- 
on  Park.'and  Salem;  two  Intermediate  Res- 
ervoirs, three  headwater  reservou^  and  three 
angler-use  sites.    These  are  to  be  completed 

'°Xse'?rmcludes  seven  Intermediate 
reservoirs  and  three  headwater  reservoirs 
plus  two  angler-use  sites  to  be   completed 

^°Kcfn"Slfy  see  this  Is  a  frantic  Proj- 
ect.  which  most  of  us  will  be  Indeed  fortu- 
nate to  see  through  phase  II.  ,„„^«tii- 
our  Meramec  Basin  water  development 
program  clearly  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  some  miracle  coming  out  of  the  Federal 
^e^^  TO  be  successful.  It  will  be  because 
ScaTSanJ^atlons  with  the  help  of  the  State 
lovernment  assume  and  maintain  a  propor- 
flonlte  share  of  the  cost  of  ^l^e  job;  receiving 
f  rnm  the  Federal  Government  that  additional 
Stance  which  Is  beyond  their  technical 
and  financial  capacities. 

We  all  know,  or  should  know    there   are 
acUially  no  Federal  handouts.     You  and  I 
nav  for  every  bit  of  Federal  assistance  we  get 
?n  some  lorL  of  tax  bite.     In  our  Meramec 
iLm    admittedly,  the  job  to  be  done  Is  far 
fc^  great    coXw-L   for'  local    organizations, 
eleven  at  the  State  level.    The  Federal  Gov- 
eri^ent  has  funds  available  to  be  Invested 
TtTw^ntcrest  rates  for  projects  such  as  ours 
but Thes^moneys  must  be  paid  back  over  a 
S^rlod  of  yTars.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
^termmed  favorable  cost-benefit  ratlc^  on 
the  various  Individual  projects  which  make 
ip  the  water  development  program  for  the 
Meramec  Basin. 

The  challenge  we  St.  ^^^^^l^^^^nt  ^ 
make  certain  this  enormous  Investment  Is 
expended  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  com- 
munity, ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  chll- 
dren's  children.  ^      .         i,« 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  still  to  be  done  be- 
fore any  construction  gets  underway,  it 
concern^  local  people  and  local  Interests.  As 
t^lcal  examples,  there  ^e  fl^f  "°^V„"f^JJ 
X,,hn,'  ftrress  to  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
a;ig  Of  land  near  the  water  so  that  shoddy 


development  is  avoided.  This  Is  essentially 
a  citizen's  Job;  possibly  a  conservancy  dis- 
trict enactrhent,  patterned  after  the  suc- 
cessful Muskingum  Valley  project  in  Ohio. 

The  tremendous  results  achieved  to  date^ 
have  required  over  6  years  of  Intensive  cit- 
izen work,  with  an  expenditure  of  $430,000— 
a  good  portion  of  which  has  been  recovered 
through  local  and  regional  individual  and 
corporate  contributions. 

Washington  University,  together  with  a 
small  group  of  local  and  basin  men.  have 
been  dedicated  to  this  undertaking.  Their 
work  goes  on. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  Inspiring 
address  made  by  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson.  Jr., 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army: 

"What  this  country  needs  now,  and  needs 
badly  Is  a  full  realization  of  the  great  scope 
and  size  of  the  water  development  task  con- 
fronting it.  and  an  absorbing  dedication  to 
an  all-out.  generation-long  water  develop- 
ment effort. 

"What  we  are  dealing  with  Involves  the 
total  future  welfare  of  our  Nation.  Water 
resources  development  must  be  undertaken 
not  merely  because  It  Is  profitable,  or  that 
we  may  live  more  comfortably.  It  must  be 
undertaken  to  preserve  our  national  econ- 
omy, our  security,  and  our  way  of  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  naXional  de- 
fense, and  of  our  country's  future  greatness. 
No  task  is  more  urgent.     It  Is  a  challenge  to 

us  all."  ^     ,  ^,  _ 

For  St  Loulsans,  the  development  of  the 
Meramec  Basin  will  be  our  contribution  to 
that  great  challenge.  It  is  our  privilege,  and 
our  duty  to  leave  that  bit  of  superscenlc 
mld-Amerlctt.  not  degraded  by  the  exploita- 
tion of  too  many  people,  and  selfish  Inter- 
ests but  preserved  and  enhanced  that  all 
may  benefit  and  enjoy  her  clear  waters  to- 
morrow—and for  the  many  tomorrows  to 
follow. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  POSITION 
ON  POLL  TAX 
Mr     BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
Mr    Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  ,    ^v,    „ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  m  the 
interest  of  historical  accuracy   I  ri^e  to 
correct  certain  observations  which  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  m  his 
press  conference  of  yesterday  relatmg  to 
his  position  on  the  poll  tax. 

The  question  asked  at  Mr.  Johnson  s 
press  conference  was: 

Yom-  voting  rights  bill  Is  moving  toward 
comp^tion  in  thi  Senate  this  week^  E^  you 
think  that  the  proposal-the  amendment  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax— would  make  this  un- 
SnsStutlona^;?  Do  you  think  It  wouM  dam- 
aee  the  passage  of  the  bill  In  the  House/ 
Mid  wha?  do  you  think  about  It  generally? 

And  the  Presidential  response  was: 
I  think  that  that  Is  ^elng  worked  ou^fln 
conferences  they're  having  today  and  they 
win  have  In  the  next  few  weeks.  I  baveal 
ways  opposed  the  poll  tax.  I  am  opposed 
To  It  now  I  have  been  advised  by  constltu- 
tCl Twyers  that  we  have  a  problem  In 
repealing  the  poll  tax  by  statute. 

For  that  reason.  whUe  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  initiated  and  supported  a  consUtu. 

fSnal  amendment  to  «P^,^1  I;^^P?"J^ow 
Federal  elecUons.    I  think  the  blU  as  now 
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drawn  will  not  permit  the  poll  tax  to  be 
xised  to  discriminate  against  voters,  and  I 
think  the  administration  will  have  adequate 
authority  to  prevent  Its  use  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General,  how- 
ever, to  meet  with  the  various  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  are  interested  In 
this  phase  of  It  and.  If  possible,  take  every 
step  that  he  can  within  constitutional 
bounds  to  see  that  the  poll  tax  Is  not  used 
as  a  discrimination  against  any  voter,  any- 
where. 

Yes,  Mr.  Johnson  says  he  has  "always" 
opposed  the  poll  tax.  In  fact,  Mr.  John- 
soJi  had  14  opportunities  to  vote  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  matter  of  the  poll 
tax  while  he  was/in  the  Congress.  On 
12  of  these  vopis — every  one  down  to 
I960 — lie  votaa  against  repeal.  In  1949, 
while  partieipating  in  a  filibuster  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  he  made  his  position 
quite  clear,  saying: 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  antlpoll-tax 
measures  •  •  •  Is  (sic)  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional and  violates  the  rights  of  the  States 
guaranteed  by  section  2  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution.  Believing  that,  I  think  I  have 
the  right  to  use  my  freedom  to  speak  and 
stand  on  ^he  floor  of  the  Senate  as  long  as 
I  have  the  will,  the  determination,  and  the 
breadth  to  oppose  such  a  measure. 

I  grant  that  the  proposal  in  each  case 
in  which  Mr.  Johnson  voted  against  the 


repeal  of  the  poll  tax  was  to  achieve  the 
result  by  statute,  rather  than  by  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  show  en- 
thusiasm to  end  the  poll  tax  by  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  In  spite  of  his 
statement  yesterday  that  he  "initiated" 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax  when  he  was  in  Congress, 
one  has  only  to  look  at  the  record  to  find 
that  not  until  1959  did  Senator  Johnson 
joint  60  other  Senators  in  cosponsoring 
Senator  Holland's  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Ihat  measure  had  been  intro- 
duced in  every  Congress  since  1949  with- 
out his  cosponsorship. 

In  the  great  tradition  of  George  Or- 
well, the  President  has  now  started  re- 
writing the  Congressional  Record. 

I  am  appending  to  these  remarks  a 
table  recording  how  President  Johnson 
voted  each  time  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  was 
under  consideration  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  tht  Congress.  This  table  also 
shows  total  vote  by  party  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  in  which  Mr.  John- 
son was  serving.  The  table  shows  that 
91  percent  of  the  Republican  \'otes  on 
these  13  roUcalls  were  cast  against  the 
poll  tax  whereas  only  53  percent  of  the 
votes  on  the  Democrat  side  were  against 
the  poll  tax. 


Lyndon  Johnson's  voting  record  on  poll  tax 

legislation 

Chamber 

Johnson  position 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Date 

For  poll 
tax  repeal 

Against 
poll  tax 
repeal 

For  poll 
tax  repeal 

Against 
poll  tax 
repeal 

Substantive  votes: 
Dec   13   1042 

House 

House 

House 

House 

Senate 

innate 

Senate 

Senate 

Senate 

House 

House 

House 

House 

House 

Against.  . 

131 

168 
131 

216 
17 

7 
29 

15 

27 

125 

123 
176 

176 

221 

3 

16 
19 
14 
15 
32 
3 

18 
6 

3 

3 

10 

10 

0 

120 
93 

lis 

73 

0 

15 

43 

43 

123 

124 

88 

85 

77 

81 

M:iy  25.  1943... 
June  1>   I94.S 

Agiiinst  

94 

Aeuinst  

IS 

July  21,  1947... 
Jiin    IS    19.10 

Aeainst  (oairecl) 

44 

Aug.  1.  1955.... 
Feb.  2,  I960..-. 

Feb  **  1960 

Acainst  (ptiired) 

24 

For  (constitutional  amend- 
ment). 
Against  . - 

13 
32 

Feb.  2,  I960.... 

Procodural  votes: 
Oct.  12,  1942... 

Oct.  12,  1942... 
May  24,  1943... 

May  24, 1943... 
July  21, 1947... 

For  ^constitutional  amend- 
ment). 

Against  (motion  to  discharge 
poll    tax    bill    from    Rules 
t'oniniittee). 

Against  (motion  to  consider 
poll  tax  bill). 

Against  (motion  to  di.scharge 
poll    tux    bill    from    Rules 
Committee). 

Against  (motion  to  consider 
poll  tax  bill). 

Paired  against  (motion  to  ad- 
journ before  considering  poll 
tax  biU). 

12 

82 

81 
100 

95 

85 

Total    .. 

1,565 

149 

1,034 

917 

Percentaffe 

91 

0 

53 

47 

BUD    SILVERMAN    ENDS    35    YEARS 
\VITH  CLE\'ELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mm- 
SHALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroHna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ^^NSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend.  Bud  Silverman,  is  ending  35 
years  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
this  week. 


All  of  us  are  going  to  miss  Bud  Silver- 
man, but  particularly  the  Minshalls  to 
whom  he  was  more  than  an  impersonal 
newspaperman  with  Congress  on  his 
beat.  He  has  been  a  loyal  friend  right 
from  the  start  and  we  are  delighted  that 
he  has  elected  to  launch  his  public  rela- 
tions career  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Bud 
has  become  a  partner  in  the  Pearl-Silver- 
man  Agency  at  815  16th  Street  NW. 

The  Minshall  family  and  staff  join 
with  his  countless  Washington  and 
Cleveland  friends  In  wishing  him  well. 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  his  by-line, 
"Alvin  M.  Silverman,"  will  no  longer  be 
seen  heading  up  some  of  the  sharpest 
reporting  and  political  analysis  to  come 
out  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Bud  grew  up  with  the  Plain  Dealer. 
He  cut  his  cub-reporting  teeth  while  at- 
tending East  High  School  in  Cleveland 
and  continued  as  a  sports  reporter  dur- 
ing his  years  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Later,  there  was  not  any  phase 
of  city-room  work  Bud  was  not  assigned: 
schools,  city  hall,  general  politics,  legis- 
lative correspondent,  and  day  city  edi- 
tor. He  became  Washington's  bureau 
chief  in  1957. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LII 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  continues  the 
discussion  of  New  York  City's  housing 
problems. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on  New 
York  City  in  Crisis  and  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  March 
9.  1965. 

The  article  follows: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis — What  Conditions 

Are  Like  on  a  Typical  Day  in  Housing 

Court 
(By  Alfonso  Narvaez  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
staff) 

On  almost  any  day  of  the  week,  the  corri- 
dor outside  room  216  at  52  Chambers  Street 
Is  crowded  with  well-dressed  men  and 
women. 

Many  of  them  Just  sit  on  wooden  benches, 
nervoxisly  rubbing  their  hands,  but  others 
stand  around  and  talk  excitedly  with  quiet, 
self-assured  companions. 

The  nervous  ones  Invariably  are  landlords, 
and  they  are  waiting  for  part  6B  of  criminal 
court — housing  court — to  begin. 

The  quiet  ones  with  them,  who  appear  self- 
assured  and  confident,  invariably  are  their 
lawyers. 

They  are  In  housing  court  to  answer  stun- 
mouses  for  violations  of  the  multiple-dwell- 
ing laws  and  other  laws  designed  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  New  York. 

On  a  normal  day  the  number  of  cases  on 
the  court  docket  can  range  between  40  and 
60.  but  on  some  days  It  runs  as  high  as  200 
to  300.  All  the  defendants  are  required  to 
appear  at  9:30  a.m.  and  the  corridor  Is  usu- 
ally Jammed  with  persons  waiting  for  their 
cases  to  be  called. 

Each  case  can  be  for  as  little  as  1  violation 
or  as  many  as  50,  for  almost  every  type  of 
nuisance — broken  windows,  faulty  plumbing, 
lack  of  heat  or  hot  water,  rat  and  vermin 
infestation. 

Although  the  buildings  and  health  de- 
partments list  some  of  the  violations  as  haz- 
ardous to  the  lives  and  health  of  the  men. 
women,  and  children  who  live  In  the  build- 
ings concerned,  the  landlords  do  not  consider 
themselves  criminals. 

What  Is  more  Important,  however,  is  that 
the  courts  and  the  Judges  themselves  do  not 
consider  them  criminals,  nor  their  acts  more 
serious  than  many  parking  violations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  penalty  for  con- 
viction for  a  housing  misdemeanor  can  run 
as  high  as  a  $500  fine  and  30  days  In  Jail, 
It  rarely  does.    In  fact,  many  violators  con- 


tinue to   find   It  far  less  expensive  to  pay 
their  fines  than  to  fix  their  houses. 

In  1964  there  were  a  total  of  20,613  con- 
victions In  hovislng  court  and  of  these,  19,718 
were  fined  a  total  of  $332.498— an  average  of 
$16  86  per  case.  In  January  of  this  year,  957 
cases  were  reported  as  convictions  and  892 
persons  were  fined  $17,220.  an  average  of 
$10.90  per  case. 

To  put  the  court's  attitude  toward  hous- 
in"  violations  and  the  slumlords  Into  proper 
perspective,  one  need  look  no  further  than 
traffic  court,  where  the  standard  fine  for 
D.irking  a  car  in  a  restricted  area  Is  $15. 

Even  the  amount  of  the  fines  In  housing 
court  Is  not  an  accurate  barometer  for  meas- 
uring the  punishment  of  housing  violators. 
The  average  fine  per  case  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  total  number  of  violations 

per  case.  .  . 

In  many  instances,  the  fine  averages  out  to 
no  more  than  $4  a  violation."  For  this  reason, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  many  landlords 
find  It  far  more  economical  to  pay  a  small 
fine  rather  than  have  the  violation  fixed  be- 
fore the  matter  falls  into  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  housing  court.  In  some  cases,  landlords 
even  save  money  by  paying  the  fine. 

For  instance,  yesterday  one  of  the  land- 
lords convicted  for  failure  to  provide  heat 
for  2  days  to  his  60-family  apartment  house 
in  Manhattan  was  fined  $25. 

After  paying  his  fine  he  told  a  reporter 
that  the  boiler  was  broken  for  the  2  days 
but  that  during  that  time  he  saved  almost 
5.000  gallons  of  fuel,  at  6  cents  a  gallon— 

$300.  ,  , 

Despite  the  high  percentage  of  convic- 
tions—more  than  90  percent-the  criminal 
prosecution  of  housing  code  violators  does 
not  function  as  a  deterrent  to  continued 
abuse.  Landlords  plead  guUty  to  violations, 
but  then  appear  at  another  time  to  make  the 
plea  to  other  charges. 

The  procedures  of  the  coiu-t  do  not  usually 
help  the  tenant  who  must  endure  the  viola- 
tion while  the  court  action  Is  taken. 

At  present  there  are  often  delays  of  as  long 
as  3  months  between  the  time  an  inspec- 
tor makes  a  recommendation  for  court  ac- 
tion and  the  first  appearance  of  the  violator 
m  court.  The  matter  does  not  usually  end 
there  because  in  many  cases  there  are  con- 
tinued adjournments  and  It  may  be  a  year 
before  the  case  Is  finaUy  settled. 

For  many  landlords,  housing  court  has 
taken  on  the  fiavor  of  traffic  court,  where 
despite  a  person's  feeling  that  he  is  not 
guifty,  he  ^11  often  plead  guilty  and  pay  a 
l^e.  n  he  were  to  plead  not  guilty,  ^e  wovild 
then  have  to  appear  on  another  day  for  trial 
and  even  then  he  could  not  be  sure  the  city 
would  be  ready  with  its  case  n  his  time  Is 
more  valuable,  he  pleads  gullt^  and  Is  fin- 

%1w"ev«,''the  "operators-'-landlords  who 
buy  and  sell  slum  buildings  for  profit,  and 
Who  milk  them  for  every  penny  they  can  get 
out  of  them-wlU  often  "shop  around  for  a 
more  lenient  Judge  and  will  Pl^ad  not  6^"*/ 
Si  a  day  when  a  strict  Judge  is  on  the  bench. 
On  the  day  for  trial,  before  the  lenient  Judge. 
Sly  win  Vhange  their  plea  to  guilty  and 
accent  the  low  fine  Imposed.  .^  ,,  „ 

The  "operators"  also  manage  to  avoid  hav- 
ing their  names  suUied  with  convictions  by 
halving  the  name  of  a  corporation  substituted 

on  the  court  records.  „„„,„,*  i.>,»  ad- 

Another  factor  that  works  aga  nst  the  ad 
ministration  of  Justice  In  housing  cases  ^ 
that  m  the  cases  of  flagrant  violators.  It  IS 
often  difficult  to  find  out  who  Is  the  legal 

owner  of  the  building.  „„,p,iv  rnl- 

Although  "managing  agents    usually  col 

ipct  the  rent,  when  It  comes  time  to  appear 

n  coSrt  for'a  series  of  violations  they  are 

frequently  "fired"  and  no  longer  work  for 

^^T^ntpartment  Issuing  the  summons  for 
the  violation  must  then  try  to  find  the  true 
owner  of  the  property.    This  is  often  more 
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difficult  than  It  may  seem.  The  person  who 
is  held  legally  responsible  for  the  building 
often  maintains  that  he  is  stUl  not  the 
owner 

In  these  cases,  the  true  owner  hides  behind 
a  facade  of  corporation  names  and  post  office 
box  numbers,  or  uses  a  telephone  answering 
service  so  that  he  can  screen  his  calls,  in 
this  way  he  "cannot  be  contacted"  for  the 
service  of  summonses  or  for  complaints  to 
be  registered  with  him. 

A  typical  day  in  housing  court  begins  with 
the  crowded  corridor  and  the  usual  press  of 
bodies  trying  to  get  Into  the  courtroom. 

Yesterday  there  were  44  cases  on  the  docket 

and   the  courtroom   was  half   empty.     "The 

court  clerk— the  "Brldgeman"— called  ofif  the 

name  of  a  defendant,  who  would  approach 

the  bench.    The  clerk  would  ask  If  he  was 

acquainted  with  the  charges,  ratUe  off  the 

defendant's  rights  and  then  ask  for  a  plea. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  the  defendants. 

in  20  cases,  they  pleaded  guilty  and  were 

fined  an  average  of  $32  a  case.    One  defendant 

paid  $110  for  four  cases  involving  a  total  of 

16    violations— or    an    average    of    $6    per 

violation. 

Another  landlord  paid  a  $50  fine  for  a  vio- 
lation consisting  of  a  faulty  elevator. 

Another  claimed  his  tenant  refused  to  al- 
low his  apartment  to  be  painted  and  that  an 
inspector  Issued  a  summons  anyway.  He  re- 
ceived a  $10  suspended  sentence. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  cases.  20  were  adjourned 
for  trial.  In  the  four  others,  warrants  were 
iiued  for  the  defendants'  arrest  for  failure 
to  appear  In  court. 

When  the  name  of  the  landlord  for  286 
Fort  Washington  Avenue  was  called  16  peo- 
pie  rose  and  approached  the  bench.  They 
were  the  landlord,  his  attorney,  and  14  ten- 
ants from  the  building. 

After  pleading  6^"*^. ''i*^°"*  ^^73  Have"- 
tlon,  the  landlord,  W.  ^enuth,  of  273  Have- 
meyer  Street,  Brooklyn,  was  fined  $25  lor 
^nure  to  provide  heat  in  the  60-apartment 
building.  As  the  Judge  pronounced  sen- 
tence, the  tenants  walked  out  qulckly-^b- 
viously  not  satisfied. 

Outside  the  courtroom  they  got  into  an 
argument  with  Mr.  Genuth -because  they 
claimed  that  he  had  harassed  thein. 

John  Churko,  a  spokesman  for  the  tenants, 
claimed  that  for  the  last  4  years  they  have 
had  trouble  with  him.  He  said  that  the 
fandlSd  had  continually  refused  to  make 
renalrs  or  to  paint  the  apartments.  He  said 
that  for  a  period  of  7  weeks  early  this  year, 
Se  tenants^had  to  walk  to  their  apartments 
m  the  six-story  building  because  the  ele- 
vator was  not  working. 

Mr  Genuth  denied  the  charges  of  harass- 
ment but  admitted  that  the  elevator  was 
not  working  for  that  length  of  time. 

"Vandals  broke  the  control  panel  on  the 
elevator,"  he  said,  "and  It  took  7  weeks  to 
the  day  to  have  It  repaired.  It  cost  me  more 
than  $7,000,  but  they  don't  want  to  listen 

*°£^or  the  no-heat  violation,  Mr.  Genuth 
agreed  that  the  building  was  without  heat 
fOT  2  days  but  said  someone  had  broken 
the  boUer  He  showed  a  bUl  for  $900  for 
repairs  to  the  boiler,  and  for  rusted  bolts 
that  allowed  the  water  to  seep  out.  ^ 

He  blamed  labor  troubles  for  the  "vandals 
who  had  destroyed  his  property. 

"It  cost  me  more  than  $12,000  for  all  the 
work  on  the  building  so  far  this  year,  he 
Tald  "I  try  but  I  Just  can't  keep  up  with 
It  In  I  have  tenants  In  the  buUdlng  who 
are  paying  $65  a  month  for  six  rooms  un- 
Ser  ?ent  ^control.  They  should  have  rent 
controls  but  they  should  make  It  like  $25 
a  room  Instead  of  about  $19.  For  me  its 
an  ta^Ltment.  but  I  can't  make  money  on 

*^Ahalf  hour  later,  at  12:20,  another  day 
,n  housing  court  had  drawn  to  a  close^ 
Judge   Ma^ce  Downing,   graying  and  re- 


served, refused  to  talk  with  a  reporter  and 
left  Immediately. 

Long  criticized  by  civic  groups  for  many 
reasons,  the  housing  court  and  Its  Judge  re- 
main unchanged.  I,  ,  j„„„ 
Not  too  long  ago.  a  city  official,  who  Is  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  dual  failure  of  the 
housing  code  and  the  housing  court  to  bring 
about  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  slum- 
lords, brought  up  the  topic  with  a  criminal 
court  judge,  who  sits  on  housing  court. 

According  to  the  city  official,  the  Judge 
maintained  that  he  Just  didn't  feel  ^h at 
most  housing  violations  were  true  crim- 
inal acts.  According  to  this  Judge,  most 
housing  problems  should  be  settled  by  the 
tenants  and  the  landlords,  not  by  the  crim- 
inal courts. 

As  long  as  Judges  feel  this  way— and 
more  than  one  certainly  does— the  housing 
court  will  continue  to  offer  little  relief  to 
the  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  being  victim- 
ized dally  by  landlords  who  operate  freely 
as  slumlords  within  the  framework  of  the 
law. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 

Lin 

Mr    SCHEUER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  reiriarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   MXJLTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  New  York  City's  slum- 
lords appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  March  10, 1965. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on  'New 
York  City  in  Crisis"  and  follows: 
New  York  Ctty  m  Crisis— City  Armed  Wrrn 
Popguns  in  Its  War  on  Slumlords 
(Note.— In  the  greatest  city  In  the  world, 
perhaps  the  basic  ill  Is  slum  housing.     As 
part  of  the  Herald  Tribune's  continuing  In- 
vestigative series,  "New  York  City  In  Crisis, 
Reporters  Martin  J.  Steadman  and  Alfonso 
Narvaez  have  spent  1  month  Intensively  ex- 
amining the  problems  of  the  slumlords  and 
the  dwellers.     Today.  In  the  fourth  article, 
the  Tribune  offers  possible— and  vitally  nec- 
essary— solutions . ) 

(By  Martin  J.  Steadman,  of  the  Herald 

Tribune  staff) 
The  New  York  City  Buildings  Department 
Is  fighting  the  growing  slum  problem  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  Its  back. 

A  month-long  Herald  Tribune  Invest  ga- 
tlon  found  that  loopholes  In  the  law,  lenient 
Judges,  and  an  outmanned  buildings  depart- 
ment let  hard-core  slumlords  milk  old-law 
tenements  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  the  bulld- 
Ines  department  faces: 

No  legal  staff.  Cases  against  slumlords  are 
prepared  by  clerks. 

Delays  of  as  long  as  3  months  froni  the 
time  court  action  Is  recommended  and  the 
scheduled  court  appearance  of  the  defendant. 
Penalties  Imposed  on  landlords  by  Judges 
m  housing  court  are  ^f'^^^'^'T^}^^^: 
Rarely  does  a  slumlord  go  to  Jail.  "The  aver 
aie  fine  last  year  was  $16.86,  far  less  than 
what  It  would  cost  a  landlord  to  make  th^ 
Repairs  demanded  by  the  buildings  depart- 

°^C?niv  eight  process  servers  are  available  to 
tr?S.  4a^ck  down  the  bard-core  slumlords^ 
?L  buSdlngs  department  Is  forced  t^i^^rt 
to  service  of  summons  by  mall,  a  dubious 
legal  maneuver.  Result:  There  are  now  1,500 
caSs  lending  where  the  landlord  has  not 
B?^ar^  in  court  foUowlng  mailed  service  of 
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the    summons.    The    backlog    of    cases    Is 
growing.  ^     ^ 

The  department  tried  to  hire  a  private 
process  service  agency  last  year,  paying  first 
$1.50.  then  $2.50.  per  summons.  But  the 
agency  found  it  unprofitable  and  notified  the 
city  that  it  would  not  do  the  Job  any  longer. 

The  buildings  department  does  not  have 
statutory  power  to  subpena  witnesses,  take 
testimony  under  oath,  and  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  books  and  records  of  slumlords. 
Each  year  since  1960,  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  to  give  the  depart- 
ment these  powers.  Each  year  the  bill  has 
died  in  committee. 

The  receivership  program,  which  allows  the 
city  to  seize  a  slum  tenement,  fix  it  up  and 
collect  rents  until  the  Job  is  paid  for.  is  Just 
limping  along.  To  date,  only  74  buildings 
have  gone  into  receivership.  The  buildings 
department  considers  receivership  a  potent 
weapon  In  code  enforcement.  The  mere 
threat  of  seizure  has  brought  compliance  by 
reluctant  landlords  In  154  buildings.  But 
the  staff  for  this  highly  touted  program 
numbers  only  17  people,  with  Just  1  attorney, 
borrowed  from  another  department.  The 
entire  receivership  staff  boasts  three  clerks, 
two  typists,  a  stenographer,  eight  Inspectors. 
and  two  process  servers.  ^     ,  .       * 

Overlapping  Jurisdiction.  Lack-of-heat 
violations  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
health  department.  Lack-of-hot-water  vio- 
lations come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  build- 
ings Usually  both  violations  are  traceable 
to  a  defective  boiler.  Though  civic  groups 
have  clamored  for  consolidation  of  housing 
enforcement  agencies  for  years,  New  York 
City   still   clings    to   the   old    way   of   doing 

things.  ^     <.  -  „» 

The  shortcomings  In  budget  and  staff  oi 
the  buildings  department  were  recently 
pointed  up  by  the  Community  Service  So- 
ciety, a  quietly  effective  nonprofit  civic  group 
which  keeps  a  close  watch  on  housing  prob- 
lems.    The  agency  wrote : 

••No  substantial  improvement  iu  code  en- 
forcement can  be  expected  until  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  receives  a  budget  com- 
mensurate with  Its  responsibilities." 

CSS  also  took  the  occasion  to  criticize  the 
courts.  ••Until  fines  are  greater  than  the  cost 
of  repairs,  it  Is  not  likely  that  this  method  of 
enforcement  will  be  as  effective  as  it  should 
be.-  ^   , 

The  buildings  department  has  been  shaken 
by  scandals  many  times  over  the  years. 
Inspectors  have  been  dismissed  and  Jailed 
over  taking  graft.  After  the  last  grand  Jiu-y 
report.  In  1959.  Mayor  Wagner  reached  out 
for  a  cop  to  head  the  department.  He  got 
Harold  Blrns,  a  former  assistant  district  at- 
torney in  Frank  Hogan's  rackets  squad. 

Since  then  the  buildings  department  has 
been  functioning  in  relative  quiet.  Commis- 
sioner Birns  has  fired  30  inspectors  simi- 
marlly  but  no  major  scandal,  or  charges  of 
organized  graft  collecting  have  disturbed  his 
administration.  As  for  enforcement  of  the 
housing  code  by  the  buildings  department. 
statistics  indicate  it  is  doing  a  greater 
amount  of  enforcement  each  year. 

Inspectors  reported  425,526  housing  vlx>la- 
tions  on  30.562  buildings  in  1964.  The  pre- 
vious record  high.  In  1963,  was  307,715.  That 
figure  was  considerably  higher  than  the  195,- 
585  violations  reported  in  1962. 

Most  of  the  increased  inspection  activity 
was  caused  by  the  "cycle  survey."  a  cellar-to- 
roof  Inspection  of  every  building  In  a  slum 
neighborhood.  Instituted  July  15,  1963.  The 
cycle  survey  teams  do  not  wait  for  tenant 
complaints. 

To  date,  cycle  survey  teams  have  visited 
30.105  buildings,  containing  157.209  apart- 
ments. When  the  program  began.  40,208 
violations  were  pending  on  those  buildings. 
The  inspectors  handed  out  an  additional 
227,925  violations. 

All  this  Inspection  activity  shows  up  In 
housing  court,  of  course.    There  were  22.441 


cases  brought  by  the  buildings  department  in 
1964.  up  from  the  16,086  In  1963.  More  than 
90  percent  of  the  cases  end  in  convictions, 
and  last  year  20.613  landlords  paid  $332,498 
In  fines. 

The  last  figiire  Is  disturbing  to  civic  groups 
as  well  as  law  enforcement  officials.  The 
average  fine  in  1960  was  $26.67.  Each  year 
since.  It  has  declined,  until  last  year  the 
landlords  were  walking  out  of  housing  court 
with  average  fines  of  less  than  $17. 

In  1964,  only  10  landlords  went  to  Jail. 
In  1963.  only  seven  Jail  terms  were  handed 
down. 

But  many  observers  feel  that  even  with 
the  increased  activity,  the  buildings  depart- 
ment is  losing  the  fight  against  spreading 
slums. 

City  Councilman  J.  Raymond  Jones,  speak- 
ing at  a  budget  hearing  last  December,  re- 
marked: "We  give  the  buildings  department 
a  teacup  and  exjject  it  to  stop  the  Hudson 
from  flowing  into  the  bay." 

The  buildings  department  budget  for  this 
fiscal  year  Is  $10.2  million.  Commissioner 
Birns  is  asking  $15  million  for  next  year. 

Almost  the  entire  buildings  department 
budget  goes  for  the  salaries  of  1,642  em- 
ployees, including  866  building  and  housing 
Inspectors.  The  payroll  amounts  to  $9.9  mil- 
lion of  the  $10.2  million  budget. 

The  budget  for  the  executive  staff  of  the 
buildings  department  has  always  been  rather 
niggardly  compared  to  the  plush  budgets  for 
other  city  departments. 

There  are  only  20  lines  in  the  budget,  in- 
cluding the  commissioner  and  two  deputies, 
for  the  administration  of  a  central  office  and 
five  borough  offices.  Two  of  the  lines  are 
unfilled,  which  means  two  of  the  officials  are 
doubling  in  their  Jobs.  There  Is  no  public 
relations  officer  attached  to  the  buildings  de- 
partipent,  perhaps  the  only  major  city  de- 
partment without  one. 

There  are  43,000  old-law  tenements  on  the 
city  streets.  Built  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  many  of  these  buildings  would  have 
been  ordered  boarded  up  long  ago  if  there 
weren't  a  housing  shortage  in  the  city. 

The  vacancy  ratio  at  present — the  key 
figure  In  determining  Just  how  much  leeway 
the  city  has  in  getting  tough  with  land- 
lords who  do  not  comply  with  the  law— Is 
now  at  a  very  low  1.7  percent.  In  effect,  this 
means  that  even  if  the  city  wanted  to  vacate 
a  bad  building,  vacancy  ratio  figures  insist 
that  officials  must  go  slow — there  Is  no  place 
to  move  the  ousted  tenants. 

The  vacate  order  is  the  ultimate  weapon 
against  the  slumlord.  His  tenants  are 
ordered  out  and  the  premises  boarded  up. 
But  because  there  is  no  place  to  put  the 
tenants,  the  buildings  department  could 
close  only  27  old-law  tenements  in  1962,  34  in 
1963.  and  51  in  1964.  In  the  4  years  between 
1934  and  1937,  the  city  boarded  up  over  2,000 
slum  buildings,  an  average  of  over  500  a 
year. 

But  it  was  easier  for  Mayor  La  Guardla. 
brandishing  a  hatchet  or  a  flit  gun.  to  order 
a  slum  building  boarded  up  Immediately. 
The  vacancy  ratio  in  the  1930's  ran  well  up 
to  between  12  and  17  percent.  Adding  to  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  faced  by  Mayor 
Wagner  and  his  building  department  is  the 
simple  fact  that  these  tenements  are  now  30 
years  older  than  when  Mr.  La  Guardla  was 
crusading  against  them. 

Last  May,  the  city  commissioned  a  study  of 
the  present  housing  code  by  the  Columbia 
University  Legislative  Drafting  Research 
Fund.  Headed  by  Prof.  Frank  Grad,  the 
study  team  Is  expected  to  take  3  years,  at  a 
cost  of  $255,000,  to  analyze  the  deficiencies 
In  the  present  code,  and  return  recommenda- 
tions. 

Professor  Grad  said  yesterday  that  he  filed 
a  preliminary  report  on  consolidation  of 
housing  enforcement  agencies  several  months 
ago,  but  the  city  has  not  yet  released  his 
recommendations. 


The  professor  declined  to  discuss  his  find- 
ings, but  it  was  learned  that  he  urged  con- 
Bolidation  as  a  long-overdue  measure. 

Reforms  in  the  tenements  come  in  fits  and 
starts.  In  1901.  the  legislature  passed  the 
sweeping  tenement  house  law.  outlawing 
any  more  construction  of  the  dingy,  unsafe 
buildings.  Toilets  were  moved  into  the 
houses  from  the  backyards. 

In  1929.  the  legislature  mandated  fire- 
retarding  of  cellars  and  halls,  and  in  195,5, 
the  multiple  dwelling  code  was  amended  to 
require  central  heating  In  every  apartment 
house. 

This  could  be  the  year  for  greater  tene- 
ment-house reform — perhaps  a  tightened 
multiple  dwelling  law  and  city  housing  code. 
If  the  people  and  their  elected  officers  want 
it. 
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DAVID  G.  OSTERER  RECEIVES  THE 
ELOY  ALFARO  GRAND  CROSS  AND 
DIPLOMA  IN  RECOGNITION  OF 
HIS  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  TO 
MANKIND 

Mr.  SCHEUER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Ottincer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  privi- 
leged to   insert  the   highlights  of   the 
decoration  ceremony,  held  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1964,  at  the  Westchester  Country 
Club,  when  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma  of  the  Fimdacion  Interna- 
cional  Eloy  Alfaro  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  was  conferred  upon  the  Honor- 
able David  G.  (Jeterer.    This  honor  was 
given  Mr.  Osterer  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  service  to  humanity,  char- 
ity, ethical  conduct  in  the  business  world, 
comparative  religions,  and  in  further  rec- 
ognition of  his  efforts  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  peace. 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  an  out- 
standing address  delivered  by  Dr.  Her- 
man A.  Bayern,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  the 
American  provost  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  In- 
ternational Foundation.  In  his  speech, 
Dr.  Bayern  set  forth  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  foundation  and  explained 
why  Mr.  Osterer  was  vmanimously  voted 
to  receive  this  high  honor,  as  well  as 
setting  forth  the  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments of  Eloy  Alfaro,  President 
of  Ecuador  from  1895  to  1901  and  1906 
to  1911  and  promoter  of  hemispheric 
solidarity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  the  investiture 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Albert 
Conway.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York: 

INVESTTTUKE  SPEECH  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ALBERT 

Conway 

Judge  McCullough.  my  colleague  and  toast- 
master.  Dr.  Bayern,  and  the  fine  committee 
that  has  put  in  many  hours  to  arrange  this 
affair,  guests  and  friends.  This  Is  a  mean- 
ingful occasion.  The  purpose  of  making 
awards  Is  not  merely  to  honor  an  Individual 
or  reward  him  for  his  service,  but  to  en- 
courage others  to  follow  by  example. 

Briefly.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
David  Osterer  and  the  nature  of  this  man. 
His  friends  at  first  suggested  an  elaborate 
dinner  affair,  which  he  refused  because  he 
felt  it  would  place  a  tariff  on  people  to  see 


him  honored,  since  It  was  not  for  a  cause 
fn  which  funds  would  go.  He  accepted  the 
dea  of  public  presentation  when  It  was  sug- 
leBted  ^  him  that  the  purpose  of  a  pubUc 
presentation  was  to  encourage  others  by 
example,  whereas  anonymity  would  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  any  number 
nf  honors  he  even  refused  to  refer  to.  Our 
honor^  guest  Is  known  nationally  and  In- 
Rationally  In  certain  circles  and  is  tae- 
oed,  admired,  and  respected  by  many  be- 
r°use  of  his  charitable  and  civic  activities. 
S  place  he  has  won  in  the  business  world 
J'S.^taecause  of  his  ethics  and  principles- 
merits  this  high  honor.  .,,„,„ 

The  board  of  dignitaries  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
Jernational  Foundation  were  very  happy  to 
Jfn-fnimously  vote  him  its  highest  honor— 
the  ™  Alfaro  Foundation  Grand  Cross- 
Ind  he  now  Joins  those  famous  Americans 
^"ho  n^clZ  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Tervice  of  humanity.  Briefly,  to  delve  into 
Mr   Osterer's  background,  I  discovered  that 

""'nl  :a?nrborn  on  the  East  Side.    How- 
ever he  was  a  product  of  New  York  public 
s^hc^ols      graduated     from     Brooklyn     Law 
SS  (LLB.  cum  laude).    It  is  also  inter- 
«UnK    to    note    that    while    attending    law 
sS    Mr.  osterer  worked  10  to  12  hours  a 
dav  in   «^e  State  of  New   Jersey,   attended 
Brooklyn  Law  School  and  lived  in  the  Bronx^ 
He  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law 
imtfl  thi  early  forties,  at  which  time  he  be- 
came active  in  industry.    He  participated  in 
S?  organization  of  the  Induction  Heating 
Corp      Subsequently,   he   became   chairman 
of  the  board  and  executive  vice  president 
He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Hydra-Power 
Sorp      Later,  while  president  of  New  Rochelle 
Precision   GHndlng   Corp..   he   conceived   of 
and  wS  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Rochelle 
Te?matool  Corp.,  which  Is  now  a  subsidiary 
of  American  Machine  &  Foundry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  wh  le  under 
his  stewardship  the  I^f^^^ion  Heating  Co^p. 
received  the  Army  and  Navy  E  for  its  out 
tanding  contribution  to  the  war  effort  and 
the  Termatool  Corp.  the  E  Award  for  its 
contribution  to  international  trade 

Mr  Osterer  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
number  of  testimonials  from  employees  and 
recSires  from  time  to  time  on  Perso^^^l  ^^f 

management  policies.  «f  °°g  °V^' ^rom  the 
he  holds  the  Humanitarian  Award  from  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of  West 
Chester  county,  N.Y.  He  Is  currently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  Harrison  Conununity 
Center  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  St. 
Agnes  ISsoclatlon-as  well  as  having  been 
Susted"  with  the  key  of  the  ^^^^^  °^  Jf;! 
Orleans    while    being    made    an    honorary 

citizen.  ,  „_, 

During  his  military  career  he  rose  from 
th?  rank  of  private  to  major  In  the  New 
York  Guard.  The  man  who  can  testify  to 
?hTs  is  colonel  Lopaus,  who  Is  with  us  to- 

"'mt'  Osterer  has  always  demonstrated  the 
quality  of  leadership  and  devotion  to  pub- 
Uc  service.     HIS   belief   to    man   has   been 
practiced  with  success.     He  f/ .^^^^/^^^ 
necked"  and  rebellious  against  following  the 
Seaten  paths  in  business  and  has  heen  equal- 
Iv  "stiff  necked"  and  rebellious  when  pur- 
suing the  course  of  principle.     A  picture  of 
Mr    Osterer  can  be  derived  not  only  from 
his    ^ctvmes,    but    from    his    wrUings    and 
sayings  which  reflect  a  «°^ff"^f "L'f ^\i 
nity   of   man.     For   example,   he   has   writ 
ten    •    •    •    "There  Is  more  potential  drive 
in   man   than   horsepower   in   machines^ 

This   evening,   we   signally  honor  a  man 
Who  knows  a  depth  ot^l^fnJorJ^sUl_ 

S7nTa"s?e"d\rexem^la"rriife^  His  un- 
wavering faith  in  the  ideals  of  "mankind 
Tnd  his  tireless  effort  In  the  advancement 
of  Charitable  service.. and  human  ty  richly 
merits  the  honor  he  receives  tonight. 


On  behalf  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Interna 
tloual  Foundation,  of  which  I  have  been  an 
earlier  recipient  and  In  the  language  of  the 
foimdatlon's  board  of  dignitaries  •  •  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  service  to 
humanity,  charity,  outstanding  ethics  In  the 
business  world,  comparative  religion,  and  m 
further  recognition  of  his  efforts  toward  the 
establishment  of  International  peace 
I  am  honored  to  confer  this  diploma  and 
Grand  Cross  on  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
a  friend  of  all.  the  Honorable  David  G. 
Osterer 


Judge  Conway  then  conferred  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  diploma  upon 
the  Honorable  David  G.  Osterer.  assisted 
by  American  Provost  Dr.  Hei-man  A. 
Bayern. 

The  Honorable  David  G.  Osterer  then  ac- 
knowledged  the    receipt   of   this    award,   as 

*°"Judge  Conway.  Judge  McCullough.  Rev- 
erend llergy.  Dr  Bayern,  Mr.  Gerner.  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  hope  you  wlU  not  cons  der 
the  nature  of  my  acceptance  of  th^«  distin- 
guished decoration  as  a  display  of  Immodest 

""^"cSinot  bring'^ myself  to  believe  how- 
ever  that  I  was  chosen  by  a  process  of  com- 
petitive elimination.  I  know  and  you  know 
?hat  there  are  thousands  of  Americans  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
community  and  humanity  and  who  are 
eSSlly.  If  not  more  deserving  than  I  am  for 
Sch  recognition.  It  is  just  that  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  noticed. 

"SO  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude-mln- 
eled  with  a  sense  of  being  lucky,  and  as  sym- 
boiVc^f  all  those  who  serve,  that  I  accept  this 
decoration. 

"I  feel  It  important  to  make  further  com- 
ment.  If  there  Is  any  basis  to  the  concept 
S  toe  true  partnership  of  marriage,  then 
anv  moneys  I  have  expended,  any  service  I 
have^endered.  any  anxieties  I  have  expert 
enced  (and  there  Is  anxiety  entailed  in  the 
Ierv£e  of  causes) .  all  has  been  equally  shared 
in  the  eiving  of  my  wife.  Marti. 

.?hi!  Fotlndation.  which  bears  his  name 
was  decreed  by  the  President  of  Panama  In 
order  to  perpetuate  the  philosophies  and 
purposes  ?^  which  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  de- 
vntpd  his  life.  I  think  it  Is  only  fitting  and 
p?oSr  that'i  make  expression  relative  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  which  con- 
stitute my  beliefs  as  well. 

"The  history  of  mankind  reveals  that  the 
caveman-s  community  of  concern  was  his 
cave  his  mate,  his  offspring,  and  the  sur- 
Sundlng  elements  and  animals  he  had  to 
rontend  wifh  in  order  to  survive.  He  did 
nof  Sow  nor  did  he  care  about  what  was 
SfppS  on  the  other  side  of  his  mountain, 
'''.^hen  man  evolved  to  the  tribe  his  com- 
munity  of  concern  was  not  only  the  trine 
^ri  its  welfare,  but  the  surrounding  tribes, 
toelr  pToble^.  t^eir  weaknesses,  theu: 
suengths?  their'  purposes  and  their  inten- 

^' -'And  so  evolution  continued  uritll  today 
Man's  community  of  concern  is  global;.  «f 
haDDenlngs  anywhere  in  the  world  (Partlcu- 
Srwith  instantaneous  communication  and 
aimosTtaunedlate  impact)  affecte  man  In 
hlTcommunlty  of  residence,  wherever  In  the 

world  that  may  be.  ^  ^  ^^y,  ^  truism 

"We  are  today  confronted  with  a  truism 

that  we  must  recognize  ^^\^ll\7ll\^  m 
••That  there  Is  no  area-whether  It  be  In 

the  community  of  our  residence  (city.  State. 

or  coJSSy-take  Harlem  for  instance)  or 
uftV^r   it  be   in  a  far  distant  land,  that 

|,%sEt°^<  S:  v'Sua  perebral  Pais,  As»- 


elation  of  Westehester  County,  N.Y.,  and  my 
colleagues  for  your  courtesies.  I  thank  Dr. 
Herman  S.  Bayern  In  the  name  of  the  founda- 
tion for  the  recognition  that  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me,  and  to  Henry  M.  Gerner.  a 
member  of  the  foundation.  I  thank  Judge 
Prank  McCoUough,  whom  I  have  known  both 
as  a  legislator  and  as  a  Judge,  as  one  who  has 
never  turned  his  back  on  causes  he  deemed 
right,  for  your  good  offices  as  chairman.  And 
I  thank  Judge  Albert  Conway  ^P^^^J^^^t 
State  of  New  York  has  conferred  Its  highest 
fudicial  honor-<hlef  Judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals-for   the  deference   that   you  have 

shown  me  tonight.  

"I  thank  the  committee,  whose  generosity- 
more  so  graclousness— has  made  tonight  pos- 

^^'••To  you.  my  friends,  who  have  so  honored 
me  with  your  presence  tonight.  I  extend  my 
deep  gratitude." 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Gannett 
newspapers  in  the  State  of  New  York 
The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Argus,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  on 
Monday,  November  23,  1964: 

An  Honor  for  Mr.  Osterer 

Chances  are  that  few  In  Westchester  are 
familiar  with  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 

Foundation  of  the  H-P^^,!^^  °^^,^,^'^urs 
that  they  even  knew  It  existed  untU  Thurs- 
dav  nlEht  when  It  honored  David  G.  Osterer 
of    Harrison    with    Its    Grand     Cross     and 

^'Sr'there  are  a  great  many  people  In 
Westchester  who  know  and  admire  David 
Osterer  and  there  are  many  more  who  are 
better  off  because  he  is  the  man  he  Is. 

iSe  foundation,  named  after  a  former 
president  of  Ecuador,  works  toward  Improy- 
Sg  the  health  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  promoting  the  establishment  of  peace^ 
It  h^  numbered  Individuals  among  those 
chosen  for  its  honor.  ,. 

Its  citation  of  Mr.  Osterer  «ads^  In 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  serv  ces  to 
humanity,  charity,  ethical  conduct  In  the 
husiness  world,  comparative  religions  ana 
fn  further  Recognition  of  ^s  ^ffoij^^toward 
the  establishment  of  International  peace. 
^  osterer  Is  a  man  of  deep  religious  con 
vicUon  close  family  Ues,  and  wide  charitable 

"^OuT  of  the  regard  for  his  owri  fine  and 
healthy  children  and  his  conviction  that 
mS  does  not  exist  to  serve  ,t>^lmself  alone 
he  came  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Snlted  cerebral  Palsy  Association^  West- 
chester some  years  ago,  when  It  had  lauen 

"'^B^Lmy'Sganlzed,  perhaps  because  it  was 
caught  up  so  m  the  emotional  Problems  of 
the  oarents  of  the  afflicted  children  who 
Sed^to  kSp  It  afioat,  the  association  was 
given  a  flnS  hand  and  strong  leaders^P- 
Mr  Osterer  brought  Into  it  many  dlstln- 
^ish^Ind  influential  Westchester  P^P^ 
Ind  put  their  talents  to  work.  The  result 
has  b?en  an  ever-widening  and  Increasing 
Seneficlal  program  for  those  stricken  with 

"'Mr' SstereT'is  an  Industrialist,  and  a  suc- 
ce^ful^usSeJlman.  The  NBC  Is  only  one 
Se  of  the  variety  of  activities  which  cap- 
ture his  energetic  attention,  but  he  Is 
summed  up  to  those  who  know  hini  In  the 
nh^Shy  with  which  he  approached  the 
chalSe  orralsing  and  disbursing  funds 
for  the  UCP  "The  public  dollar  Is  a  publ  c 
trLt^'  IS  S' Slogan  and  he  never  let  his  col- 
JeSies  forget  It^   His  award  Is  weU  deserved. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCHEUER.     Mr.  Speaker    I  ask 

unaimous  consent  that  theg«itleman 

from  Florida  [Mr.  PeppbrI  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.      PEPPER.     Mr.      Speaker,      the 
situation  in  Vietnam  is  one  of  such  criti- 
cal character  that  I  am  sure  we  all  are 
glad  to  see  outstanding  and  dedicated 
Americans  earnestly  thinking  about  the 
problem  and  offering  their  ideas  as  to 
what  would  contribute  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  a  way  consistent 
with  the  interest  of  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam.    I  submit  for  the  daily 
Congressional  Record,  for  the  consid- 
eration   of    my    colleagues    and    fellow 
countrjTnen  suggestions  which  I  believe 
to  be  worthy  of  note  which  have  been 
made   upon   the   subject  by   Mr.   John 
Bethea.  an  instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Social  Science  at  the  University   of 
Miami,  and  together  with  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Bethea,  an  article  by  Mr.  Clarke 
Ash.  associate  editor  of  the  Miami  News, 
commending  the  plan  which  Mr.  Bethea 
proposes.       

THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
.  PUERTO  Rico 

I       Mr.  SCHEUER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

(  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
1  There  was  no  objection. 

I .  Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 

'  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  submit  for 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues  an  address 
by  the  distinguished  Resident  Commis- 
sioner^ of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable 
Santiago  Polanco-Abreti,  and  the  well 
deserved  introduction  by  Mr.  Roy  Val- 
lance,  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association,  delivered  before  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  Committee  on 
Inter-American  Relations,  at  the  Na- 
tionakLawyer  Clubs  of  Washington.  D.C., 
on  April  27. 1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Introduction  and  ad- 
dress of  our  colleague  are  as  follows: 
Santiago  Polanco-Abrext 
Born  October  30.   1920,  in  Bayambn.  P.R. 
Attended  elementary  and  high  school  In  Isa- 
bela,  PR.    Bachelor  of  arts  and  LL.B..  tJni- 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico.  1943.    President  of  the 
student  council.     Popular  Democrat.     Prac- 
ticed   law    in    Isabela   and    San   Juan.      Ap- 
IXJlnted    legal    adviser   to   the   tax   court   of 
Puerto  Rico.  August  1943.    Married  Viola  Or- 
sinl.  1944;  no  children.    Elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  1948.  1952,  1956,  1960.     Member  of  the 
constitutional    convention    of    Puerto    Rico, 
1951-52.     Chairman,  committee  on  finance; 
vice  chairman,  committees  on  interior  gov- 
ernment,   appointments,    and    impeachment 
proceedings,  and  member  of  the  committee 
of  rules  and  calendar     Appointed  speaker  of 
the  house.  January  17,  1963.    Member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Bai  Association  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Puerto  Rican  Atheneum,  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Writers,  Lions'  Club,  and 
Pan-American    Gun    Club.      Advocates    eco- 
nomic and  social  change  in  Latin  America 
and  in  this  respect  believes  Puerto  Rico  has 
a  fundamental  role  to  fulfill.    Has  traveled 


In  Europe,  North  America,  and  in  most  Latin 
American  Republics.  Elected  November  3, 
1964,  for  a  4-year  term  as  Resident  Com- 
missioner. 


The  Economic  Development  or  Pxjerto  Rico 
(Address  by  Santiago  Polanco-Abreu,  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico) 

I  am  greatly  honored  by  the  Invitation  of 
the  Inter-American  Bar  Association  and  the 
DC.  Bar  Committee  on  Inter-American  Rela- 
tions to  Join  with  them  here  today  to  speak 
on  the  economic  development  of  Puerto 
Rico.  It  is  extremely  rewarding  to  me  that 
this  distinguished  group  is  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  Puerto  Rico  and  how  we  are 
handling  them.  And.  with  your  permission, 
I  would  like  to  look  at  the  Commonwealth 
against  the  larger  backdrop  of  the  two-thirds 
of  the  world  which  lives  In  deep  poverty. 

Certainly  all  of  us  are  perturbed  by  the 
enormous  gulf  which  separates  the  "have" 
from  the  "have  not"  nations,  and  even  more 
perturbed  by  the  fact  that  this  gulf  seems  to 
be  growing,  rather  than  diminishing. 

Happily,  there  have  been  some  noteworthy 
exceptions  to  this  trend  of  the  rich  getting 
richer,  while  the  poor  get  poorer  or  barely 
hold  their  own.  The  rates  of  economic 
grow<^h  In  Japan.  Israel,  and  Puerto  Rico,  for 
example,  are  now  much  higher  than  the 
growth  rates  of  more  highly  developed  coun- 
tries. In  contrast  with  most  underdeveloped 
countries,  moreover,  their  growth  has  been 
nothing  short  of  spectacular.  Today,  Japan, 
Israel,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,  sending  their  technicians  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors. 

Recognizing  that  Puerto  Rico  Is  no  more  a 
typical  case  than  Japan  or  Israel,  it  Is  never- 
theless worthwhile,  I  believe,  to  understand 
something  of  Its  economic  development  his- 
tory In  order  to  see  more  clearly  some  of  the 
problems  characteristic  of  underdeveloped 
countries  and  some  of  the  solutions  that 
have  proved  workable  In  Puerto  Rico. 

In  1898.  when  Puerto  Rico  was  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  the  Island  was 
Indeed  underdeveloped.  Most  people  lived 
In  poverty  on  small  subsistence  farms. 
Families  were  large  and  few  children  could 
be  educated.  Coffee  was  the  only  important 
export,  and  the  total  volume  of  oversea 
trade  was  small,  indeed.  The  beginning  of  a 
modernized  Puerto  Rican  economy  was  the 
development  of  sugar  as  a  major  export  in- 
dustry. 

Growth  of  the  sugar  industry  provided  a 
necessary  base  for  the  more  diversified  eco- 
nomic development  that  was  to  come  much 
later.  The  method  of  its  development,  how- 
ever, was  most  damaging  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  sugar  Industry,  largely 
owned  by  US.  Interests,  took  out  from 
Puerto  Rico  far  more  In  profits  than  the 
amount  It  Invested  or  reinvested. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  hit  Puerto 
Rico  with  great  severity.  Sugar  and  coffee 
prices  tumbled  to  ruinous  levels.  Many  cof- 
fee plantations,  which  had  been  severely 
damaged  by  hurricanes  in  1928  and  1932.  were 
not  replanted.  E\-erywhere  there  was  deep 
social  and  political  unrest.  Puerto  Rico  was 
on  the  brink  of  revolution.  Federal  relief 
programs,  although  substantial  In  size,  were 
not  sufficient  to  offset  the  collapse  in  the 
economy. 

When  It  did  come  in  1940.  the  revolution 
was  a  peaceful  one.  A  newly  formed  political 
party,  led  by  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  won  a  slim 
victory  at  the  polls.  Munoz  had  cam- 
paigned, not  on  the  traditional  basis  of 
Puerto  Rico's  political  status,  but  on  immedi- 
ate and  pressing  economic  and  social  Issues. 
He  promised  bread  for  the  hungry;  land  for 
the  landless  peasant;  and  freedom  from  po- 
litical domination  by  the  absentee  sugar 
companies.     His  victory  brought  hope  to  a 


people  that  had  for  many  years  been  mired 
In  hopelessness. 

During  the  war  years,  Munoz  and  his  new 
Popular     Party     administration     laid     the 
groundwork  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment progreuns  which  were  later  to  be 
put  Into  high  gear.     They  also  had  a  revenue 
windfall  of  $160  million  from  countervailing 
excise   taxes   on    rum,   which    sold   In   large 
quantities  In  the  United  States  during  the 
war.     And  although  this  was  badly  needed 
for  public  assistance  and  a  score  of  urgent. 
immediate  problems,  the  government  made 
the  decision  to  Invest  this  revenue  In  a  num- 
ber of  public  corporations  Intended  to  spear- 
head Puerto  Rico's  economic   development. 
Included  among  these  publicly  owned  cor- 
porations were  utility  companies  in  the  fields 
of  power,  water  supply,  transportation,  and 
communications.     There    were    five    others 
that  had  specific  economic  development  ob- 
jectives— the  Government  Development  Bank, 
the   Industrial   Development  Co.,   the  Land 
Authority,  and  the  Agricultural  Co.    Today, 
there  are  22  public  corporations  In  operation. 
Most   of  the  larger  ones   are  self-financing 
and    today    their    assets    total    well    over  a 
billion  dollars.     Their  establishment  early  in 
the  program  and  their  continued  record  of 
sound   and   constructive   management  have 
been    major  factors   In   the   success   of  the 
development  program  as  a  whole. 

To  appreciate  the  strategy  of  the  develop- 
ment program  that  was  being  planned  and 
started  In  the  1940"6,  one  needs  to  know  some- 
thing about  Puerto  Rico  and  its  resources. •* 
The  Island  Is  only  about  100  miles  long  and 
36  miles  wide.  We  have  sunshine,  beaches, 
and  the  sea,  mountains,  a  tropical  rain 
forest. 

Coffee  and  tobacco,  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  grown  in  the  mountains;  and  we 
have  a  rapidly  expanding  livestock  and  poul- 
try Industry,  which  produces  about  as  much 
farm  Income  as  sugarcane,  our  traditional 
crop. 

It  began  to  be  clear  even  in  the  1940's  that 
Puerto  Rican  economy  could  not  depend  pri- 
marily on  agriculture.  The  entire  surface  of 
the  Island  has  less  than  an  acre  of  land  per 
person  and  only  about  a  third  of  It  Is  suit- 
able for  crops  of  any  kind.  Even  forestry  Is 
limited  by  the  rugged  terrain  and  by  the 
great  variety  of  trees  and  undergrowth  typical 
of  forests  in  the  tropics.  Prospecting  for 
minerals  started  years  ago  and  continues  ac- 
tively, but  none  has  yet  proved  exploitable. 

With  limited  land  and  no  commercial  re- 
sources of  fuel  or  minerals.  Industrial  devel- 
opment has  had  to  be  the  key  element  In 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  development  program. 
But  there  were  many  people  in  the  1940's,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  experts,  who  believed 
that  an  industrial  program  was  doomed  to 
failure  In  a  small  agricultural  country  with 
such  limited  physical  resources.  In  any  case, 
it  seemed  quite  clear  that  private  investors 
would  not  Initially  undertake  so  rash  a  ven- 
ture unless  the  Government  functioned  as  a 
very  active  catalyst. 

At  first  the  Government  constructed  and 
operated  five  factories,  but  It  soon  became 
evident  that  It  would  be  Impossible  for  the 
Industrial  Development  Co.  to  create  Jobs  for 
Puerto  Rico's  rapidly  rising  population  by  this 
method.  Some  way  had  to  be  found  to  enlist 
private  capital  on  a  large  scale  In  the  Indus- 
trial program.  A  sound  program  of  tax  ex- 
emption, which  was  legislated  In  1948,  has 
proved  to  be  the  key  Incentive  necessary  for 
the  development  of  private  Industrial  enter- 
prise In  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico's  program  of  tax  Incentives 
find  assistance  to  private  industry  rests  on 
two  basic  elements  in  Puerto  Rlcan-Unlted 
States  relations.  In  accordance  with  Its  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States.  Federal 
taxes  (with  minor  exceptions)  do  not  apply 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  there  are  no  tariffs  or 
other  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  trade  and 
money  between  the  two  areas.    Since  most 
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Federal  taxes,  including  the  Federal  corpo- 
rate income  tax,  do  not  apply  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Puerto  Rican  Government,  by  exempting 
ft  corporation  from  its  own  taxes,  Is  able  to 
CTant  complete  tax  freedom.  Under  present 
leelslatlon,  it  does  so  for  manufacttirlng  and 
hotel  enterprises  for  a  period  which  ranges 
from  10  years  of  tax  exemption  In  the  San 
Juan  metropolitan  area  to  17  years  In  less- 
developed  parts  of  the  Island. 

Free  trade  with  the  United  States,  the 
other  key  element  in  United  States-Puerto 
Rican  relations,  meant  that  a  manufacturmg 
ooeratlon  In  postwar  Puerto  Rico  was  not 
limited  to  what  was  then  a  very  small  local 
market  A  plant,  efficient  enough  to  com- 
nete  with  U.S.  producers  and  also  able  to 
nav  ocean  frieght  costs,  was  in  a  position  to 
sell  without  any  other  restrictions  In  what 
was,    and   is,   the   world's   largest   common 

Our  promotion  efforts  were  at  first  slow  In 
yielding  results.  By  1950  only  about  80  new. 
privately  operated  plants  had  been  promoted. 
and  most  of  them  were  relatively  small.  By 
1955  300  new  privately  owned  factories  had 
been  established.  Today.  10  years  later, 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  new.  pri- 
vately owned  factories  operating  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Most  of  them  are  affiliates  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  concerns. 

These  factories  produce  over  300  different 
nroducts.  Apparel,  textiles,  electronics,  ma- 
chinery and  petrochemicals  are  among  the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  of  the  new  Puerto 
Rican  industries.  About  three-quarters  of 
their  output  is  exported,  mostly  to  the 
United  States.  Last  year  (1963-64).  exports 
of  the  new  industries  totaled  $556  million, 
more  than  three  times  the  value  of  our  ship- 
ments of  sugar  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Manufacturing  industries  now  employ 
105,000  workers  at  an  average  wage  of  $l.ia 

^'puerto  Rico  is  no  longer  a  one -crop  agri- 
cultural   economy,    moreover.     Agricultural 
production  has  continued  to  expand  and  di- 
versify.   The  value  of  livestock  and  poultry 
products,  for  example.  Is  now  about  equal  to 
sugar.     But   even   with    a   growing   total   of 
agricultural    production,    manufacturing    is 
today  more  than  twice  as  important  as  agri- 
culture as  a  source  of  Income  and  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  general  economy.  „,„*  ,♦■ 
To  develop  manufacturing  to  the  Pfint  " 
has  already  reached  has  taken  considerably 
more   than  tax  exemption,  free  trade,  and 
promotion.    The  Puerto  Rico  Economic  De- 
velopment   Administration    and    our    voca^ 
cational  education  system  have  had  to  train 
thousands     of     workers     ^nd     supervisors^ 
Many  manufacturers  have  needed  a^d  h?;Ve 
received   marketing,   engineering   and  other 
forms  of  technical  assistance,  as  well  as  lab- 
oratory and  testing  services.     For  nearly  a 
decade,  the  Industrial  Development  Co    has 
maintained  a  stock  of  about  50  new  factory 
buildings   throughout  the  Island  "ady  for 
immediate   occupancy.     The   company   and 
the   Government  Development   Bank   stand 
ready  to  participate  in  almost  any  kif  d  of 
financing  arrangement  that  sterns  mutually 
beneficial   to  the   prospective  manufacturer 
and  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

■Jourism  development  was  another  loglca^ 
target  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  Islands  kind 
cumate  its  golden  beaches,  and  its  beauti- 
ful Lenerv  provided  the  natural  resources 
..  -  on  "hl?S  I  L°Jor  tourist  industry  could  be 
built.    Nevertheless,  tourism  was  a  relatively 

''°But'Cthe  past  7  years  the  growth  of 
Puerto  Rican  tourism  has  been  ^Pectacula^ 
we  have  about  7,000  hotel  r°5"^^v<^7^°-f^'J 
of  which  have  been  buUt  within  this  7-year 

^'prtoarlly  because  of  the  swift  expansi^ 
of  manufacturing  and  tourism,  the  gr°wto 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  economy  as  a  whoje  has 
been  among  the  most  rapid  anywhere  In  the 


world.  Discounting  price  increases,  the  in- 
crease in  real  Commonwealth  gross  product 
during  the  past  5  years  was  58  percent,  an 
average  of  9.5  percent,  compounded  annually. 
The  largest  gains  In  real  gross  product  or 
real  national  Income  recorded  elsewhere  by 
the  United  Nations  were  9.6  percent  for  Is- 
rael between  1952  and  1960.  and  9.5  percent 
lor  Japan  between  1954  and  1960. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  great  flow  of  capital  to- 
vestment  that  accounts  for  Puerto  Ricos 
record,  or  near-record  rate  of  economic  ex- 
pansion. For  7  years,  gross  investment  m 
fixed  capital  has  been  20  percent  or  more  of 
Commonwealth  gross  product.  Last  year  it 
was  24  6  percent.  Such  a  high  rate  of  in- 
vestment Is  characteristic  of  highly-devel- 
oped countries  like  Holland,  Sweden,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  but  not  of  uhderde- 
veloped  countries  where  capital  is  ordinarily 

very  scarce.  ,  ,^       ,  _„„, 

Recognizing  the  high  productivity  of  new 
investment  in  our  economy,  Puerto  Rico  has 
not   only  welcomed  but  actively  promoted 
the  investment  of  outside  capital.     As  a  re- 
sult   about  half  of  the  funds  invested  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  come  from  external  sources, 
mainly  the  United  States.     There  are  three 
S-mclpal    channels    through    which    these 
funds    flow    m:     First,    direct    Investment 
mainly  in  factories,  hotels,  and  commercial 
establishments;  second,  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
other  obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
municipal   governments   and   of   the  public 
corporations;    and    third,    the    PU'-chase    of 
Federal  Housing  Administration  guaranteed 
mortgages  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
rSaflon   (called  Fanny  May)    and  other 
investors  outside  Puerto  Rico. 

Direct    investment     of     externally-owned 
funds  in  Puerto  Rican  factories  ah-eady  ex- 
ceeds half  a  billion  dollars.    Outstandmg  ob- 
Ugations  of  the  Commonwealth  and  munic  - 
pfr  governments  and  of  Puerto  Rico's  public 
con^rations  total  nearly  a  biUion.    Nearly 
two-thirds  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
public  corporations,  of  which  the  Water  Re- 
sources Authority  is  the  largest.  „^,^„^, 
I  have  been  speaking  In  economic  abstrac- 
tions.    Now  let  me  translate  this  mto  hmnan 
terni     In  1940.  Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  in- 
co^was  $121.    By  1950' it  had  inched  up  to 
$2^     in  1964  it  reached  $832.  almost  triple 
the  fiKure  of  14  years  earlier.     Even  allow- 
fng  fof  price  increases,  this  meant  that  real 
^r  canite  Income  had  more  than  doubled  in 
Se  St  U  years.     In  1950.  per  capita  income 
in  Puerto  Rico  was  barely  18  percent  of  the 
U.S.  average,  but  by  1960.  It  hadjlsen  to  30 
percent.^So  even  in  comparison  with^^e 
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ranldlv  These  per  capita  figures  have 
coSrse  deep  human  meaning.  They  mean 
?hS  a  man  who  was  worried  about  being 
abS  to  ^ord  a  pair  of  shoes  25  years  ago 
now  worries  about  finding  parking  space  for 
b^  Chevrolet;  and  that  the  woman  who  then 
wondered  If  she  could  feed  ^f  children,  now 
is  concerned  with  providing  them  with  high 
school  or  college  education. 

Let  me  cite  some  revealing  Indexes  of  this 
new    relative  prosperity.     In  only  six  years, 
thr'neople  of  Puerto  Rico  raised  their  per 
caplt^a  consumption  of  animal  proteins  frona 
54  ircent  of  the  United  States  average  to 
82   nercent      In   these   same   six  years,  the 
registratSn  of  motor  vehicles  Increased  two- 
fo!d    while   the   number  of  telephones   has 
doubled  in  only  3  years.    Univer^ty  enroll- 
ment is  twice  that  of  9  years  ago.  a^nd  per 
^plta    expenditures   for    public    health   are 
now  about  the  same  In  Puerto  Rico  as  in 
thT  united  States.     One  of  the   most  dra- 
S^tlc  results  is  that  a  Puerto  Rican  baby  at 
^th  can  now  expect  to  live  to  70  years. 

All  these  are  impressive  gains,  but  it  is 
certainly  logfcal  to^ask  how  much  of  Puerto 
RicoTexperience  has  any  relevance  to  the 
neeSs  o?  other  developing  areas,  and  how 
m^h  ^  peculiar  to  its  own  special  condl- 


tlons.  Primary  among  these,  of  course,  is  the 
special  economic-political  relation  with  the 
United  States.  ^  „ 

Let  it  be  said  from  the  outset  that  Puerto 
Rico's  spectacular  growth  could  never  have 
been  achieved  without  its  special  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States.    But  it  is  equally 
true   that   this  relationship  did   not   auto- 
matlcally  give  Puerto  Rico  a  passport  to  pros- 
nerlty      The  fiscal  and  trade  relations  with 
the    United   States   which   exist   today   are 
almost   precisely   the   same   as  t^^ose   which 
existed  from  1898  to  1940.    Yet  prior  to  1940 
the  economic  situation  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
desperate.    The  great  change  in  productivity 
and  per  capita  Income  has  taken  place  only 
in  recent  years,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the   economic  intrlnsics  have  not  changed. 
"Why?"  you  may  ask.  ^^  ^  ,  _^„ 

And  here  let  me  say  frankly  that  I  will 
fflve  vou  a  personal  opinion,  rather  than  a 
Icientific  evaluation.  I  believe  that  the 
heart  of  Puerto  Rico's  spectacular  growth 
lies  in  the  very  high  quality  and  notable 
stability  of  its  government;  i» ,  i^f  ^f^f • 
Kenuine  concern  for  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic development,  and  in  Its  constant  con- 
sideration of  the  human  element. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
a  stable,  dedicated,  democratic  local  govern- 
ment, whose  chief  executive  and  leading  fig- 
ure was  Governor  Luis  Munoz  Marin  until 
his  retirement  this  year.  It  has  been  a  gov- 
ernment characterized  by  unfaltering  devo- 
tion to  the  public  welfare,  by  noteworthy 
Sitlment  of  honesty,  and  by  the  tireless 
participation  of  a  number  of  men  of  unusual 
competence  and   imagination. 

Secondly,   the  Puerto  Rican  Government 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  its  economic 
development  programs  were  for  people,  and 
S  they  had  to  be  translated  into  social 
and  economic  benefits  for  people  as  rapidly 
as    possible.     The    people.    In    turn,    having 
confidence  that  the  government  was  deeply 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  hopes,  were 
willing    to   make    necessary    sacrifices    over 
many  years  while  the  development  programs 
were  getting  slowly  underway,     "was  es- 
sentially a  political  challenge  and.  In  all  de- 
reToplng  areas,  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
most    difficult-to    provide    inspiration    and 
hope  of  the  type  which  unleashes  a  finstalned. 
creative   outpouring   of   energy,  even   when 
eLly.  visible  returns  are  meager.    Providing 
this  kind  of  inspiration  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing     accomplishments     of      Governor 
Munoz  and  his  government.  _ 

Finally,  both  In  government  and  in  other 
fields  there  has  been  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
LcSkulation    Of    education,    of    expertUe 
and  of  skills.     Barely  15  years  ago  there  were 
virtually'no  industrial  skills  or  tradition  In 
Puerto  Rico,  for  example.     -Today    most  ^ 
the    highly   sophisticated    Industrial    plants 
Stve  PuerL  Rican  managers,  to  say  nothing 
S  luerto  Rican  engUieers  anfl  technicians. 
A  whole  new  generation  of   Industrla^  and 
commercial  entrepreneurs  has  sprung  up  with 
astonishing  speed.    This  Is  only  one  facet 
of  Puerto  Rico's  vast  effort  In  education^ 

In  sum.  the  basic  reason  for  Puerto  Rlcos 
rapid  growth  has  been  good  government  a 
genuine  concern  for  people,  and  a  passion 
fOTeducatlon.  Sttrred  together,  these  have 
accounted  for  the  explosion  of  energy  which 
ha^  aUowed  Puerto  Rico  to  tackle  successfully 
a  job  which  many  regarded  as  Impossible. 

Indeed.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  economic 
benefits  of  Puerto  Rico's  special  relation- 
swp  with  the  united  States  have  barely 
coSpeTisated  for  Its  dearth  of  raw  niatorials 
^ack'^of  local  market,  and  Its  ^o^er^lack^  o^ 
industrial  tradition  or  capitalThese  special 
benefits  merely  gave  Puerto  Rico  a  fighting 
chance  Many  other  developing  countries 
£ve  on  balance,  a  far  more  prom^i^^ 
pattern  of  intrinsic  circumstances  than 
Puerto  Rico  has.  even  today. 
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In  final  anaJjrsls,  which  countries  succeed 
and  which  ones  flounder,  usually  reduces  It- 
self to  the  hxunan  element.  The  great  nat- 
ural riches  of  any  country.  In  the  absence  of 
good  government,  are  only  a  mockery.  Yet 
basically  poor  countries  can,  with  good  gov- 
ernment, achieve  remarkable  feats,  seemingly 
In  defiance  of  the  laws  of  economic  gravity. 
Although  perhaps  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico 
Is  iinusual,  this.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  really 
Important  lesson  of  Puerto  Rico's  develop- 
ment. There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
specific  Puerto  Rican  techniques  and  ex- 
periences which  could  be  studied — and  are 
studied — by  other  developing  countries.  I 
refer,  for  example,  to  Puerto  Rico's  highly 
effective  promotional  techniques  for  attract- 
ing maxlmvun  amounts  of  Investments  and 
toiirlsts,  and  the  mechanisms  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  for 
translating  these  Into  Income  and  Jobs  at 
an  accelerated  rate.  But  In  essence,  these 
techniques  are  meaningless  unless  there  Is 
honesty,  dedication,  and  competence  in  gov- 
ernment, to  provide  overall  planning  and 
leadership.  Alongside  such  prime  require- 
ment, all  else  pales  Into  insignificance. 

While  the  Puerto  Rlco  experience  merits 
the  study  of  underdeveloped  countries,  in  my 
belief.  It  also  Illustrates  a  very  valuable  les- 
son for  developed  countries.  It  Is  these 
countries  which  are  asked,  through  various 
channels,  to  help  finance  the  development  of 
the  poorer  countries.  For  them  to  do  so  will- 
ingly and  enthusiastically  It  Is  useful  to  be 
able  to  appeal  to  their  self-interest,  as  well 
as  to  their  conscience. 

For  years  the  theory  of  development  has 
been  that,  once  an  £irea  was  well  on  the  way 
to  higher  income.  It  would  become  a  sxiffl- 
ciently  attractive  market  that  the  countries 
contributing  to  its  development  would  profit 
economically,  as  well  as  morally  and  polit- 
ically. Here  Puerto  Rlco  has  become  a  telling 
example. 

In  1940.  when  Its  per  capita  Income  was 
only  $121,  Puerto  Rico's  outside  purchases 
were  negligible;  It  bought  an  Insignificant 
$107  million  a  year  from  the  United  States. 
But  in  1964,  as  a  direct  result  of  its  growing 
prosperity.  Puerto  Rico  purchased  nearly 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  from  the 
continental  United  States — an  Increase  of 
more  than  10  times. 

This  level  of  purchases  makes  Puerto  Rlco 
one  of  the  most  Important  U.S.  markets  In 
the  world,  moreover.  Though  It  Is  difficult 
to  believe,  little  Puerto  Rlco — with  only 
2,500,000  people — now  Is  a  more  Important 
market  for  U.S.  products  than  17  ETuropean 
nations  combined.  It  buys  more  from  the 
United  States  than  all  44  countries  of  the 
African  continent.  It  purchases  more  than 
all  the  east  coast  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Including  Brazil  and  Argentina,  plus  all 
the  Caribbefin  Islands  combined — a  total  of 
14  countries. 

In  the  entire  world,  only  Canada  and  Japan 
buy  substantially  more  from  the  United 
States  than  Puerto  Rlco;  Great  Britain  and 
West  Germany  purchase  slightly  more.  But 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  Puerto  Rico  Is  far 
ahead  of  all  these  Important  markets,  buying 
$490  per  capita  per  year  of  U.S.  products. 
This  has  become  an  Important  factor  In 
the  economy  of  47  States  and  there  are  now 
150.000  Jobs  In  the  continental  United  States 
which  are  dependent  on  Puerto  Rico's  high 
level  of  purchases. 

In  sum,  a  formerly  poor  area  was  an 
insignificant  market.  As  a  direct  result  of 
Its  rapid  economic  development,  however. 
It  has  become  one  of  the  really  important 
world  markets,  despite  Its  small  size  and 
population.  This  suggests  that,  if  other 
underdeveloped  countries  could  also  increase 
their  per  capita  Income,  even  at  a  much  more 
modest  rate,  the  growth  In  new  and  profita- 
ble markets  for  the  developed  nations  could 
become  almost  staggering  In  scale. 


I  would  like  to  end  on  a  frankly  political 
note.  In  the  Caribbean,  historically,  Cuba 
has  been  a  rich  Island,  happily  endowed  with 
great  expwmses  of  fertile  fields,  raw  materials, 
and  other  natural  blessings.  Puerto  Rlco 
has  been  the  poor  cousin,  whose  heavy  popu- 
lation pressure  against  scarce  natural  re- 
sources Is  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  In 
the  world.  Yet  In  the  5  years  since  Castro 
has  ruled  rich  Cuba,  Its  per  capita  Income 
has  declined  by  15  percent.  During  these 
same  5  years,  Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  In- 
come has  risen  by  more  than  50  percent. 
1  can  think  of  few  statistics  which  are  more 
sobering.  And.  for  developing  areas,  I  can 
think  of   none   that   are   more   meaningful. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  BRUNNER 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Queens 
County,  N.Y.,  has  lost  a  distinguished 
citizen,  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
the  Honorable  William  F.  Brunner. 

Mr.  Brunner  gave  a  lifetime  of  service 
to  his  community.  State,  and  Nation. 
This  man  will  be  sorely  missed,  and  I  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  loved 
ones. 

Following  is  the  article  outlining  the 
life  and  service  to  his  fellow  man  of  Mr. 
Brunner  as  it  appeared  in  the  Long  Is- 
land Daily  Press : 

William  Brunner  Funeral  Tuesday 


Former  Representative  William  F.  Brunner, 
of  Neponslt,  Is  dead  at  77. 

He  died  yesterday  In  Peninsula  General 
Hospital,  Edgemere. 

Mass  win  be  offered  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  In 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  Catholic  Church,  Belle 
Harbor. 

Burial  will  follow  In  St.  John's  Cemetery, 
Middle  Village. 

Mr.  Brunner  died  yesterday  at  1:45  p.m.  in 
the  hospital  which  he  served  a;,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  last  19  years. 
He  relinquished  the  presidency  earlier  this 
month. 

Already  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  Mr. 
Brunner  left  his  hospital  bed  to  attend  a 
dinner  In  hte  honor  on  April  12  when  he 
announced  his  retirement  as  president.  He 
was  named  president  emeritus  and  was 
presented  with  a  plaque. 

The  plaque  has  been  set  up  In  the  hos- 
pital's lobby.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Brunner 
was  back  in  his  hospital  bed. 

Mr.  Brunner  was  born  In  Woodhaven, 
September  15,  1887,  and  moved  with  his  par- 
ents to  Rockaway  Beach  In  1908. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  his  major  Inter- 
est was  the  Rockaways. 

He  married  the  former  Theresa  Poggl  in 
1919,  and  they  have  a  son,  William  Brunner, 
Jr..  and  four  grandchildren.  Mr.  Brunner 
lived  at  145  Bch.  145th  Street.  ' 

Mr.  Brunner  graduated  from  Public  School 
44,  Rockaway  Beach  In  1902,  and  attended 
Far  Rockaway  High  School  until  1905.  He 
then  attended  St.  Leonard's  Academy  and 
graduated  from  Packard  Commercial  School. 
At  the  age  of  13  he  delivered  bread  and 
rolls  at  4  a.m.  before  school,  and  then  again 
after  school  for  his  parent's  bakery.  He 
managed  and  played  with  the  New  York 
Nationals,  one  of  the  outstanding  profes- 
sional teams  of  the  era.  In  1912  the  team, 
traveling  between  New  York  and  Minneapolis, 
won  42  of  45  games.    Three  years  later  the 


team  compiled  a  45-to-l  record  and  played  at 
the  San  Francisco  World's  Fair. 

Before  World  War  I,  he  engaged  In  gen- 
eral  contracting,  trucking,  and  the  Ice  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  Consolidated  Ice 
&  Trucking  Corp.  He  served  for  18  months  in 
the  Navy  during  World  War  I  and  saw  duty 
abroad  the  flagship,  U.S.S.  Seattle. 

After  his  discharge  he  started  a  sightseeing 
bus  route  between  Rockaway  Park  and  Rock- 
away Point. 

While  driving  a  bus.  his  friends  talked  him 
into  entering  politics.  Brunner  was  elected 
to  the  assembly  as  a  Democrat  for  seven  terms 
beginning  in  1922. 

As  an  assemblyman  he  had  legislation 
passed  creating  a  new  municipal  court  dis- 
trict for  the  Rockaways  and  Broad  Channel. 
He  cosponsored  a  bill  creating  a  new  city 
court  Judge  for  Queens  and  additional  su- 
preme court  and  county  court  Judges.  He 
sponsored  legislation  making  possible  Cross 
Bay  Boulevard,  beach  protection,  and  the 
7-mlle  long  Rockaway  boardwalk. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1928.  While 
a  Congressman  for  four  terms,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  Committee.  He 
was  responsible  fo»  legislation  benefiting 
postal  employees  an*  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Post  Office  Clerks 
Association. 

In  1933  he  helped  to  obtain  funds  lor 
many  new  buildings  and  Improvements  in 
Queens,  Including  the  Far  Rockaway  and 
Flushing  Post  Office.  He  was  cosponsor  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  which  enabled 
more  than  1,500  Queens  homeowners,  faced 
with  foreclosure,  to  keep  their  homes. 

Mr.  Brunner  resigned  from  Congress  in 
1935  and  was  elected  Queens  Sheriff  In  1936. 
Later  that  year  he  resigned  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  last  president  of  New  York  City's  His- 
toric Board  of  Aldermen,  served  untU  1938 
when  the  board  was  abolished  and  the  pres- 
ent city  council  created. 

In  1941  he  was  named  by  the  late  Borough 
President  George  U.  Harvey  to  serve  as  com- 
missioner of  borough  works. 

A  real  estate  appraiser,  realtor,  and  insur- 
ance broker  with  offices  at  215  Beach  116tli 
Street,  Rockaway  Park,  Brimner  kept  busy 
with  community  affairs. 

He  was  instrimiental  In  advancing  the 
protection  of  the  beach  front  through  the 
erection  of  Jetties,  the  building  of  the  7-mlle 
boardwalk,  and  the  extension  of  the  city's 
transit  system  to  the  Rockaways. 

Mr.  Brunner  served  as  president  of  Rocka- 
way Beach  Hospital  for  14  years  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  for  the  past  5  years 
under  Its  new  name  of  Peninsula  General 
Hospital. 

Diu-lng  his  administration  he  spearheaded 
the  campaign  to  build  the  new  200-bed,  $5 
million  building  which  opened  in  June  1960, 
and  the  $500,000  nxirses  and  Interns  residence 
and  auditorium  opened  this  year. 

He  was  presidential  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Rockaway  Chamber  of  Commerce 
serving  as  president  in  1940,  1941,  1962,  and 
1963,  and  as  board  chairman  in  1964  and  1965. 
He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Rockaway 
Rotary  Club  and  the  Rockaway  Park  Busi- 
nessmen's Association,  and  was  a  director  of 
the  Neponslt  Property  Owners  Association. 
Mr.  Briinner  was  past  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board, 
the  New  York  State  Real  Estate  Board,  the 
National  Real  Estate  Board,  and  the  New 
York  State  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  and  was 
a  director  of  the  Lawrence-Cedarhurst  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Queens  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  chapter,  the  Queens  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
and  the  Queens  Division  of  the  United  Hos- 
pital Fund. 

Mr.  Brunner  served  as  Queens  chairman 
lor  the  World  War  II  bond  drive,  the  Greater 
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New   York   fund   and   the   United  Hospital 

^"we"  was  a  life  member  of  the  Queensboro 
El^  Lodge  and  the  Daniel  M.  O'Connell 
American  Legion  Post.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
^  of  the  Rockaway  Council  of  the  Knights 
„f  Columbus,  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  Catholic  Church,  the  Hemp- 
sSd  Goll  Club,  and  the  Old  Timers  Basket- 
hall  Association. 

The  funeral  Is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dennis  S.  O'Connor  Funeral  Home  9105 
Beach  Channel  Drive,  Rockaway  Beach. 


END  OF  THE  ROAD  WITH 
SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE 


Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  offer  here 
a  letter  received  recently  by  a  doctor  in 
this  country  from  Americans  now  hvmg 

in  Germany.  ,      *  4.v,a 

I  think  this  is  another  example  of  tne 

end  of  the  road  with  socialized  medicine: 

Munich,  Germany. 

Oj.^r   Dr     -:    I   am    sitting    around 

the  house  recuperating  from  an  appendec- 
tomv  and  naturally  our  conversation  has 
be?n  related  to  things  niedlcal  and  eventu- 
ally  we  got  around  to  discussing  you  and 
medical  practices  in  the  States.  Therefore, 
r  thought  I  would  take  this  opportunity^ 
slnceThave  the  time,  to  bring  you  up  to 

date  on  the  adventures  of  clan  in 

Germany. 


also  gave  her  the  address  of  a  gymnasium 
wherl  she  was  supposed  to  take  exercises  to 
prepare  her  for  a  "natural  childbirth.  She 
promised  that  she  would  be  at  the  hospital 
even  though  the  hospital  had  ^n  around-the- 
clock  midwife  for  such  things.  Claire  decided 
to  string  along  with  her  since  she  was?  the 
best  we  had  found.    That  Is,  everything  ex- 

"A^*iftKd^oXcialre  never  really  con- 
vinced herself  that  she  was  going  to  have  this 
baby  in  Deutschland.    She  was  3  weeks    ate 

^.^/n  Dr.  put  her  in  the  hospital  to 

mdtrce  labor.  It  didn't  work  and  severa^ 
davs  later  it  started  Itself.  I  took  her  to 
the  hospital  and  into  the  labor  roo"^.  They 
are  quite  democratic  about  things  like  that 
m  a^rivat"  hospital.  In  fact  I  could  have 
spent  the  afternoon  watching  the  whole  show 

if  I  so  desired.  ,irv,»r. 

Her  labor  was  in  bed  with  a  pillow.    When 

ClSre  asked  Dr. when  they  wer^e_golng 


ITyou  probably  remember,  almost  3  years 
ago  r^rw^fe  transferred  over  here  in  a  preg- 
nant   condition.    HOW,    I    understand     but 
whv    I  win  never  know.    To  say  that  she 
:S'emoUonally  distraught  by  the  situation 
would  be  an  understatement.     She  had  vl 
sions  of  torture   chambers   and  SS  doctors 
^x'perlmentmg  on  her.     She  refused  to  even 
see  a  doctor  for  the  first  7  months.     I  thinK 
we  both  sort  of  hoped  that  If  we  Ignored 
her  condition  long  enough  It  might  po^ibly 
eo  away     We  finally  faced  the  facts  and  she 
ToSId  names  of  several  doctors  from  our 

""Sf  firT  on?l.rS  had  an  office  in  an 
olXi?JSg  straight  out  of  a  Chiles  Adams 
cartoon.    The   doctor  himself   fit   the   part^ 
H*.  WIS  shorter  than  my  wife  but  when  ne 
met  h"r  he  clicked  his  heels,  bowed  low  and 
ki«Pd    her    hand.     There    was    no    physical 
l^^in^uon":  Just  information  as  to  What 
hospital  and  the  revelation  that  she  woum 
probably  not  see  him  ^8^/.^  >jntii,  «"f  j.^! 
baby  was  born  since  a  midwife  at  the  nos 
n  tai   took  care  of  all  this  nasty  stuff.     As 
vou  m^  Velllmaglne.  this  Just  about  did 
U     I  was  now  searching  for   a   competent 
psychiatrist  as  well  as  an  OB. 
''Se   second   doctor  we  tried  was  recom 

JTaifn  7rz^"w"^syknmlterEn?lLh. 

and  an  OB.  Her  office  downtown  was  very 
m^ern  even  by  stateside  standards-  She 
turned  out  to  he  quite  a  cnaracter.  Her 
practice  was  most  prlvat  J^"'^"  ^  j^ 
^he  bad  to  be  good  since  the  Deutscners 
would  never  spend  their  own  money  for 
romlthlng  They^ould  get  free  from  the  so 
ciallzed  doctors.  She  made  frequent  trips  to 
?hp  States  for  research  and  is  supposed  to  be 
quite  famous  for  a  plastic  surgery  operation 

on  the  uterus.    She  «^^^  ^IZm  iai!    sL 
nation  and  put  her  on  calcium  pUls. 


Claire  asKea  ur. ""^ —  — ■>  -    . 

to  the  delivery  room  she  answered  that  tne 
baby  would  be  delivered  right  where  she  was. 
"What,  in  a  bed?"  "Of  course.  Dr.  -— — - 
answered,  "where  else  would  you  expect  a 
baby  to  be  delivered?"  When  Claire  told 
Ser  that  all  previous  babies  had  been  de- 
Sfered  on  an  operating  table  she  answered, 
"How  horrible."  Of  course  this  was  no  ordi- 
nary beS  since  the  foot  eventually  broke  away 
and  there  were  fittings  for  stirrups. 

All  did  not  go  weU,  however,  since  Alex- 
ander "Der  GrJss"  not  only  had  l^notted  his 
cord  but  also  had  it  wrapped  around  his  neck. 
It  was  impossible  to  knock  Claire  out  com- 
pleTely  since  every  bit  of  oxygen  they  could 
apt  was  needed  He  was  quite  blue  when  he 
|,t  flnany  dSvered  but  fortunately  he  s^^ 

vived  with  no  ill  effects.    Dr. explained 

Ihat  cTalre  had  an  emotional  block  that  pre- 
vented her  from  delivering  the  baby  on 
schedule.    She  said  the  sac  was  loaded  with 

'"^41  h'isp^l  for  a  "prlvat"  patient  is  run 
au^e  simi?ar  to  a  hotel.  The  door  is  kept 
Closed  and  nurses  come  in  only  for  the  bare 
essentials.  Visiting  is  unlimited  day  or  ni^ht^ 
No  water  is  ever  provided  the  patients  since 
fherare  very  down  on  drinking  water  over 
h^ere.  Sla"e'  could  have  all  the  heer  and 
champagne  she  wanted,  hut  no  ^t^^.^^  Sekt 
macht  Milch."     You  ought  to  try  that  on 


emment.  If  you  multiply  the  millions  of  tea 
drinkers  by  the  number  of  people  who  clutter 
the  doctor's  office  for  aspirin,  bandalds.  eye- 
wash, cotton,  etc.,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  a 
patient  who  really  needs  medical  aid  cannot 
get  it  The  doctor  is  the  middleman  in  this 
iovernmental  dispensary  but  he  does  not 
discourage  it.  He  needs  the  60  signed  yellow 
slips  each  day  to  make  a  livmg. 

A  patient  entering  a  hospital  has  no  doctor 
responsible  for  him  but  is  subject  to  every 
doctor  working  in  the  hospital.  A  doctor 
treating  a  patient  in  the  hospital  may  find 
that  when  he  returns  the  next  day,  another 
doctor  may  have  amputated  on  the  patient 
he  was  treating.  I  heard  one  young  doctor 
complaining  that  on  a -prlvaf  patient  no 
one  could  do  anything  unless  he  had  the 
permission  of  the  doctor  in  charge  of  tbe 
patient.  He  said  it  prevented  him  from 
doing  a  lot  of  things  he  wanted  to  do.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  whisper.  "Thank  God. 

The  Deutscher  of  today  is  still  not  a  free- 
thinking  individual.  The  stigma  of  the 
"police  state"  Is  still  stamped  sotnewhere 
in  the  back  of  his  brain.  He  would  rather 
be  legal  than  right.  He  derives  maximum 
security  from  the  multitude  of  laws  and 
stamped  legal  documente  he  must  can-y  for 
ordinary  living.  The  "Stempel"  is  his  God^ 
Because  of  this  Ingrained  characteristic  he 
feels  that  this  grist  mill  they  call  medicine 
emanating  from  the  "Bund"  Is  the  best  they 
can  expect.  They  accept  it  "^thout  com- 
plaint because  they  have  been  conditioned 
for  it  and  chalk  up  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  a 
leg  as  "ungluck." 

My  appendicitis  began  about  5  weeks  ago 
in  Berlin.     After  about  24  hours  of  a  pain 
in  my  side  I  came  back  to  Munich.    Claire 
drove    me    to    the    emergency   ward   of    the 
public  hospital  to  get  a  blood  count.     I  was 
taken  to  a  small  room  by  the  intern  and 
given    two    flat    thermometers.     I    was    in- 
structed to  crawl  up  on  a  narrow  table  and 
take  my  temperatures.    The  Intern  then  left 
the  room.    How  these  Deutschers  caii  bal- 
ance on  that  narrow  table  and  rectally  take 
toeir  own  temperature  while  holding  another 
thermometer  In  their  armpit  ^^  fn  ^^robat^c 
feat  I  Win  never  master.     I  think  I  estao 
UsheJ  medical  history  hy  having  the  same 
temoerature    at    both    ends.     I    now    know 
thTt  If  you  hold  a  thermometer  under  each 
armpit  they  will  both  read  37.5-  C.  and  sur- 
prise  the  doctor.  ^  ,*  >^„ 

I  flnallv  got  the  blood  count  and  it  reg- 
ister e^  11  WO.  I  didn't  know  if  that  was 
hSh  or  not  but  they  did  want  to  operate 
rilht  away.  I  stalled  them  and  got  in  touch 
wfth  Dn-^ who  recommended  a  surgeon. 


?or?erTe;°^r  you  must  realize  Is  about 
top  price  hei?  since  most  people  use  the 

government  facilities.  

^  we  have  lived  over  here  almost  3  years 
„^^  T  tviink  I  have  seen  enough  to  say  a  lew 
and  I  think  1  nave  socialized  medl- 

cl^  I  fee^tSat  Germany  Is  not  only  50 
vears  behind  but  I  can't  see  how  they  can 
Iver  catch  up  under  the  present  system.    "The 

??,??.„ro.  ffiW.  .nd  Oer„.n  doctors  I  ha.e 

^°     ^  mone?  for  each  patient  and  they  can- 
naTents^  day  to  make  a  living.    About  95 

Sfb^tsrsixr^!^^^ 

?E^I?S?w^h1Slgrry^a^^^^^^^^^ 

falS^  becaSs^  he  will  prescribe  tea  for  them. 

%e?  SeHet  their  tea  free  from  the  gov- 


Centered  the  hospital  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
i  met  the  doctor  and  talked  to  him  for  about 
2  minutes.  I  was  later  given  a  stomach  shave 
oJrt  nn  enema  The  next  morning  I  was 
g^ven  a  sedSve  and  wheeled  to  the  operat- 
fnE  room.  There  was  no  physical  examina- 
tion or^ast  history  interrogation.  I  cou  d 
have  been  a  born  bleeder  or  sub  ect  to 
Joronary  attacks  but  the  doctor  wouW  ha^e 
never  known  It.  The  only  information  thej 
liart  on  me  was  my  address  and  that  I  was  a 

'It  IrnT^  week,  tomorrow  .Wee  the  op- 
SeT^e^hrea^t'hi.  running  from  the  scar 

ge"/eS  ifoir  rp?ete'?>^^ "^P-''" 

'"weTeaouX'p'    tw.    anting      I    )J^ 
th^gbt  L.t  «.ybe  you  would  be  toterested 
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in  our  experience  on  this  medical  frontier. 
Claire  said  that  she  may  possibly  add  some- 
thing so  I  win  close.  If  you  ever  possibly 
tear  yourself  away  and  decide  to  aggravate 
the  outflow  of  gold  by  taking  a  European 
vacation,  we  would  love  to  have  you  stay  with 
us.  Give  our  best  to  everyone. 
Best  regards. 


POPULAR  SUPPORT  FOR  A  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ditlski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  also  has  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  I  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day to  request  early  consideration  of  this 
most  important  measure.  Favorable  ac- 
tion, on  this  is  long  overdue.  Popular 
support  for  it  has  been  long  established, 
particularly  as  shown  every  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance.  Our  Presidents 
have  expressed  the  need  for  intensive 
study  of  the  captive  nations;  our  es- 
teemed Speaker  is  personally  for  such  a 
committee;  many  prominent  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  are  also  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  it.  Yet  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  mysterious  hand  delay- 
ing positive  action  on  it. 

SINO-SOVIET    RUSSIAN    IMPERIOCOLONIALISM 

During  the  past  3  months  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  American  im- 
perialism in  South  Vietnam.  The  major 
accusers  are  Moscow  and  Peiping,  with 
every  other  totalitarian  Communist  cap- 
.  ital  piping  in.  Havana,  Belgrade,  War- 
saw, Bucharest  play  this  tune.  It  is  sig- 
nificant how  all  of  these  Red  totalitarian 
regimes  band  together  when  a  firm  posi- 
tion is  taken  against  their  plans  for 
world  conquest.  The  supreme  irony  of 
all  this  is  that  the  two  main  centers  of 
colonialism  and  imperialism  in  our  time 
are  Warsaw  and  Peiping.  In  fact,  they 
are  the  last,  remaining  sources  of  this 
historical  scourge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fundamental  phe- 
nomenon would  be  a  prime  target  for  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. There  is  much  to  uncover  here 
for  legislative,  educational,  and  political 
purposes.  As  yet,  we  have  not  met  suc- 
cessfully the  false  arguments  and  accu- 
sations of  these  imperiocolonialist 
centers,  particularly  in  the  arena  of 
what  is  called  world  opinion.  We  can 
make  significant  contributions  on  this 
subject  by  forming  this  special  commit- 
tee in  this  session.  With  such  a  com- 
mittee we  would  serve  the  interests  of 
our  people  as  those  of  the  free  world  by 
counteracting  Moscow's  and  Peiping's 
lies  and  fabrications  with  facts  and 
truths  about  Sino-Soviet  Russian  impe- 
rlocolonialism. 

No  recent  development  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  or  Latin  America  has  quali- 
fied or  erased  the  basic  reality  of  this 
imperiocolonialism.      New    methods    of 


power  influence  and  dictation  are  not 
substantive  changes  of  this  determining 
reality.  It  carmot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that  one  of  the  paramount  pur- 
poses of  a  special  committee  on  captive 
nations  would  be  to  focus  a  steady  fac- 
tual and  objective  spotlight  on  Moscow's 
and  Peiping's  colonialism  and  imperial- 
ism in  the  captive  nations.  No  such 
spotlight  of  factfinding  for  legislative 
action  or,  for  that  matter,  other  forms 
of  action  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  noteworthy  that  all 
major  national  organizations  directly 
concerned  with  the  captive  nations  and 
their  importance  to  our  national  interest 
are  on  record  in  support  of  this  commit- 
tee. Thousands  of  letters  have  under- 
scored the  necessity  of  it.  Articles, 
editorials,  and  commentaries  in  scores 
of  organs  have  stressed  the  need  to  con- 
centrate on  Moscow's  and  Peiping's  im- 
periocolonialist enterprises.  We,  as  the 
people's  representatives,  have  a  remark- 
able opportunity  today  to  do  just  this. 
The  lull  in  our  relations  with  Moscow 
should  not  lull  us  into  ignoring  this 
opportunity. 

BOOK-BURNING   IN   UKRAINE   AND   CENTRAL   ASIA 

I  feel  certain  most  of  our  people  are 
imaware  of  what  is  going  on  among  the 
captive  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  News 
accounts  generated  in  Moscow  are  of 
Uttle  value  in  this  respect.  For  example, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  here  the  text  of  a 
clandestine  pamphlet  that  has  circulated 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  presents  information 
about  planned  book-burning  in  the  na- 
tional libraries  of  Ukraine  and  Turke- 
stan. This  is  only  one  example  among 
many  that  would  attract  the  attention 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  Poor  and  false  images  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  certainly  are  not  sound  bases 
for  effective  legislation  and  executive 
policy.  Because  of  its  highly  illumi- 
nating contents,  I  request  that  the  full 
text  of  this  pamphlet  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 

On  Occasion  of  Pohruzhalskt's  Trial 

(Note. — Complete  text  of  a  clandestine 
pamphlet  written  In  and  distributed 
throughout  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Secretariate-General  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Supreme  Ukrainian  Liberation 
Council  (UHVR)  (translation  from  Ukrain- 
ian).) 

On  May  24.  1964,  there  took  place  In  Kiev, 
"capital"  of  the  Ukraine,  an  event  rarely 
duplicated  in  the  history  of  world  cxilture: 
The  largest  Ukrainian  library,  the  Kiev  Pub- 
lic Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  was  set  on  Are  and  burned. 

How  could  the  largest  scientific  library, 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  capital  city  burn 
down?  As  Is  well  known,  the  flreflghtlng 
techniques  today  are  so  efficient  that  large 
fires  in  cities  are  practically  excluded,  and 
even  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  put  out 
quickly.  Things  are  so  organized  In  libraries 
of  the  world  today  that  not  a  single  docu- 
ment can  burn,  let  alone  whole  library  pos- 
sessions. World  culture,  during  recent  cen- 
turies knew  of  no  case  of  the  burning  down 
of  a  national  library,  not  In  London,  Paris, 
Stockholm,  nor  In  Moscow  (after  1812) .  And 
yet.  the  greatest  Ukrainian  library  was 
burned  down  In  1964 — In  the  era  of  the  cos- 
mos, the  atom,  and  cybernetics. 

Moreover,  the  huge  crowd  of  people  that 
gathered,  by  the  soxmd  of  the  silent  anxiety, 
at  the  place  of  the  horrible  crime,  witnessed 


how  sluggishly  the  work  of  flreflghtlng  was 
proceeding.  They  could  not  get  their  rescue 
operations  started  at  all  for  2  hours  because 
there  was  no  water  in  the  entire  ward;  the 
hydrants  did  not  work.  The  fire  was  finally 
put  out  on  the  third  day,  only  after  the  en- 
tire Ukrainian  department  of  the  library 
was  completely  burned. 

It  so  happened  that  only  the  Ukrainiana 
burned — Including  old  prints,  rare  books, 
manuscripts,  archives  (for  Instance,  the 
archives  of  B.  Hrinchenko,  of  "Klevskaya 
Staryna,"  of  tlie  Central  Rada  and  others). 
A  portion  of  those  archives  was  not  even 
yet  cataloged  nor  categorized  so  that  no 
one  knows  what  there  was  and  exactly  what 
bvurned.  They  are  lost  forever  to  history. 
Also  burned  were  special  possessions  of 
Ukrainiana  through  the  year  1932  which 
had  been  collected  on  instructions  of  M. 
Skrypnyk  after  whose  deposition  they  were 
classified  as  "secret"  as  was  the  entire 
Ukrainian  history.  The  records  burned  also 
so  that  It  Is  impossible  to  restore  the  index 
of  books  destroyed.  Mention  was  made  at 
the  trial  of  600,000  volumes.  One  can  imag- 
ine how  many  books  actually  did  burn. 

Therefore,  there  was  burned  a  part  of 
Ukrainian  history,  a  part  of  Ukrainian  cul- 
ture. Great  spiritual  treasures  are  lost  for- 
ever. For  thousands  and  millions  of  people, 
for  generations  of  youth  access  was  cut  off 
to  many  spiritual  sources,  to  books  and  docu- 
ments, many  of  which  have  vanished  for- 
ever; and  others,  if  their  duplicates  do  exist 
somewhere,  are  unavailable  to  the  reader. 
At  the  present,  even  In  Kiev  itself  there  Is 
no  longer  a  place  to  work  for  the  scholar, 
the  aspirant,  or  the  student,  particularly  If 
he  Is  Interested  in  the  past  of  the  Ukraine. 
How  could  this  unbelievable  tragedy  take 
place?  Why?  Under  what  circumstances? 
By  whose  hands  and  In  what  manner  was  It 
done?     For  what  purpose? 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions  were 
to  be  given  at  the  trial  of  the  individual  who 
was  caught  redhandedly  at  the  place  of  the 
crime — the  library  employee  Pohruzhalsky. 
The  trial  took  place  in  Kiev  In  late  August 
of  this  year,  In  a  small  hall  of  the  People's 
Court  on  Volodarska  Street. 

But   from    the    very    beginning   the    trial 
took  on  a  very  strange  character.    Anything 
which  in  any  way  wovild  suggest  the  politi- 
cal   nature    of    the    crime,    of    its   direction 
against  Ukrainian  culture,  was  meticulously 
eluded.     Instead,  everyone,   the  procTorator, 
the  judge,  the  defenders,  the  defendant  him- 
self, and  the  witnesses,  coached  In  advance, 
were  In  contest  with  each  other  to  prove  that 
the  defendant  was  simply  of  bad  character 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  set  the 
library  on  fire  out  of  vengeance  against  the 
director  who  had  offended  him.     Such  "im- 
portant" questions  as  how  many  wives  the 
defendant  had,  how  he  met  them  and  why 
they  were  divorced,  what  flowers  he  brought 
them  and  how  the  property  was  settled  when 
they  parted  were  discussed  In  a  drawn-out 
and   boring   manner.     The    defense  counsel 
dived  deep  into/the  psychology  of  the  oft- 
times  married  man  and  explained  how  var- 
ious Injustices  heaped  on  him  by  his  cowork- 
ers led  this  tenderly  organized  character  to 
the  Idea  of  burning  the  Ukrainian   books. 
The  defendant  himself  touchlngly  told  that 
when  he  ignited  the  books  he  was  not  seeing 
the  books  but  only  the  hated  face  of  the  di- 
rector.   In  his  concluding  statement  he  even 
read  a  patriotic  poem  which  started  with  the 
words:  "Forgive  me,  my  motherland:  forgive 
me.  my  native  country."     (Translator's  com- 
ment: These  lines  are  In  Russian  language.) 
Pohruzhalsky — Is   an   official   patriot.     He 
wrote   poems    in    which    he   praised    Khru- 
shchev,   and    then    he    burned    down    the 
library.    At  the  trial  he  felt  like  a  hero,  and  li 
was   obvious  from   all    indications    that   he 
would  not  be  punished  severely.    And  indeed, 
he  was  sentenced  to  10  years  In  prison.    The 
"humane"  Soviet  law  this  time  showed  a 


compassion  for  the  sentimental  adventures 
of  "this  morally  injured  human  being.  A 
human  being,  we  may  add.  who  graduated 
from  two  higher  educational  institutions,  and 
from  the  University  of  Marxism-Leninism, 
and  who  knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing 
and  why  he  was  doing  It.  ..    v.        „ 

Of  course,  If  Pohruzhalsky  were  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  shooting  this  would  not 
have  restored  the  library.  However,  a  few 
loeical  questions  arise. 

Why  was  there  not  a  single  word  mentioned 
about  the  magnesium  bands  and  phosphorus 
cones'  As  is  well  known,  it  was  not  easy  to 
mit  out  the  five.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  books  were  packed  with  magnesium 
strips  and  phosphorus  cones.  There  was  not 
a  sfng  e  word  about  this  at  the  trial.  And 
JohnLhalsky  explained  willingly  that  he  did 
It  all  with  a  box  of  matches. 

How  could  such  a  doubtful  character  have 
worked  in  the  library  for  10  years  when  the 
KGB  takes  Interest  even  in  the  readers? 

Why  did  no  one  raise  the  question  about 
the^lack  of  proper  firefightlng  equipment  In 
the  largest  library  of  the  Republic?    At  the 
same  ti^me,  for  Instance,  such  contemporary 
U^arlesithe  Saltykov-Shchedrln  In  Lenin- 
Irad  are  so  thoroughly  equipped  that  any 
Ire  can  be  put  out  Immediately  with  the 
hefp    of    an    automatic    flreflghtlng   system 
rindicators,  shielding,  etc.). 
^  Why  were  such  valuable  "chleves-docu. 
men  J  not  kept  In  safes  but  ^nf^ad  In  piles? 
Why  did  the  court  drag  down  to  the  level  of 
lust  another  adventure  of  the  many  times 
Carried  man,  Pohruzhalsky.  the  tragedy  of 
Se  t^ralnlan  people  known  by  now  to  the 

'^  wl7Sm  the  judge  make  such  strenuous 
efr^rts^o  prevent  anyone  from  taking  notes 

Jn  the  courtroom   ( " Wh^*  ".%^°;^, 'T^"^  • 
there?"    "Where  do  you  work?    etc.)  ?    (N3 
The  two  questions  are  written  In  R^ss^f^' 
Anally   the  main  thing:  If  it  was  all  the 

same  to^the  Incendiary  J^^*  ^^f^J^J^j^^^gSS 
on  flre  why  did  he  set  fire  to  the  Ukrainian 
depSm'nt's  instead  of  let  "s  say  the  de- 
nartment  of  Marxism-Leninism  '■'*',ere  he 
IZTelT  Why.  out  of  seven  floors  did  oly 
one  burn  down— the  one  where  Ukrainian 
books  were  stored?  Why  ^^^Jth^. court  slur 
over  this  fact  with  phrases  about  damage  to 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  literature  ? 

These  and  other  questions  (and  there  can 
be  many  of  them)  were  not  asked  at  the 
Vriaf  HOW  could  they  be  asked  when  the 
SgB  wSTn  Charge  of  'the  whole  trial  which 
„.,«^  "nrpmrpd"  Witnesses  in  advance,  ana 
nbtainS  s^igned  stetements  from  the  library 

conS?en?:^  the    quotation   is    in    Russlan- 

"boltaf  llshneye.")  ^ic^m-jures 

However  there  were  some  new  disclosures 

«,rrt«  at  the  trial.     For  example,  that  for 

San?  ye\rs  now  Ukrainian  books  are  being 

Ten^Jve'd  from  libraries  e°,/^^-\,^,?f Jj; 
stroved  Pohruzhalsky  made  this  statement 
fnh'ls  defense  Implying  th^t  J  am  not  such 
a  villain  since  books  were  l^elng  destroyea 
In  an  organized  manner  prior  to  the /ire 
cPt  b?  me  This  was.  so  to  speak,  a  Judicial 
clun^er^ttack  by  Pohruzhalsky^    ^e  ^udge 

[&r  anr  sSe^xr -1.^^ 

books"  T^e  question  is:  why  then  was 
poor  PohrShalsky  tried?  He  -erely  ap^led 
the  above-mentioned  formula.  And  dldn  t 
the  offended  incendiary  have  the  same  thing 
in  mind  when  he  recited  "  ^ils  cl°^lng  P^^^^^ 
monologue  (also  In  Russian-Translator)  . 


•■The  enemies  of  culture  are  free 
into  prison  they  put  only  me? 
Besides.  Pohruzhalsky's  fate  will  be  decided 
by    his    ;ccompllces    and  ,  adherents.      We 
should  consider  the  conclusions  which  ensue 
from  thlB  affair. 


After  having  starved  millions  of  Ukraln 
lans  in  1933.  after  having  murdered  the  finer 
representatives  of  our  Intelligentsia,  oppress- 
ing even  the  slightest  effort  to  think,  they 
have  turned  us  Into  obedient  slaves.  Giving 
to  the  state  all  our  strength  and  the  fruits 
of  our  efforts,  we  haven't  even  the  time  to 
think:  Who  are  we?  Why  are  we  living? 
Where  are  we  being  led? 

We  have  been  spat  in  the  face  many  times. 
This  year  we  have  been  spat  at  particularly 
impudently.  They  burned  the  largest 
Ukrainian  library.  They  demolished  the 
bridge  between  our  past  and  present. 

If  this  spit  doesn't  bring  us  to  our  senses 
and  we  submissively  close  our  eyes,  then 
what  else  are  we  but  "slaves,  footstools,  the 
mud  of  Moscow"?  (Translator's  comment: 
The  quotation  is  from  Shevchenko.) 

How  can  the  Ukrainian  people  be  fright- 
ened' How  can  they  be  destroyed?  Even 
Stalin  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  that? 

Can  they  be  robbed?  But  each  year  they 
give  away  everything  they  have!  Take  away 
the  language?  That  is  being  done  every  day 
In  cities  its  status  has  been  on  the  level  of 
a  domestic  servant  and  In  the  villages  It  Is 
being  mutilated  like  a  collective  farm- 
woman's  hands  chapped   from  working  by 

the  beets.  «      ,^       o    rm^^^ 

Destroy  the  monuments  of  culture?  They 
demolished  the  oldest  Deslatynna  Churchy 
destroyed  the  Mykhaylivskyy  and  Uspenskyy 
Cathedrals,  and  currently  they  are  destroy- 
ing ancient  churches  In  the  villages. 

History  feeds  the  Immortal  heart  of  the 
Ukraine  History  gave  birth  to  Shevchenko 
and  thousands  of  national  heroes  and  they 
can  again  be  resurrected  in  every  young  boy 
and  girl.  Tliat  is  why  they  have  hidden  the 
history  of  the  Ukraine  from  "«  ^nd  have 
started  to  burn  it  out  with  a  'hot  iron. 
(Quotation  Is  In  Russian— Translator.) 

in  school  our  children  learn  about  the 
history  of  Russian  czars  and  their  generals, 
the  smotherers.  Children  are  given  Jalse  no- 
tions  about  their  forefathers  »"*  In  the 
archives,  like  dynamite,  there  lie  hooks,  facte. 
Only  jailers  have  access  to  them.  However, 
even  behind  seven  locks  they  bothered  some- 

''"Ukrainian    books    have    been   burned_     A 
strange  history  will  someday  be  written  about 
how  these  books  passed  through  Russian  and 
AiiRtrlan  censorship.     But  even  that  which 
?ould   be   toSated%y   white  monarchlstio 
chauvinism  could  not  be  borne  by  the  red 
Chauvinism.     It    (red    chauvinism)    turng 
mad  with  fury  that  one   day   these  J^ooks 
might  break  out  Into  freedom,     ^ey  sur- 
vived Stalin's  terror,  they  survived  Hitler  s 
occupation.    Then  they  were  taken  away  for 
Stepaper    as    "ideologically    antiquated. 
Tnon^e  of  seven  floors  of  the  library  they 
founS  Shelter  on  wooden  shelves  and  awaited 
further  "nurging;"    They  lie  scattered  about, 
b^ng  torn    rotung  in  millions,  wallow   In 
bulk!  m  monasteries.    But  the  Russian  black- 
guard  movement  is  intolerant,  it  does  not 
want  to  wait,  it  is  militant.  ^^      ^     ^ 

Ukrainians.  Do  you  know  what  they  l^ve 
burneddown?  A  part  of  your  mind  and 
^ul  has  been  burned.  Not  the  one  which 
I^Sln-r  terror  brought  to  bay.  spat  upon 
S?v?  into  the  heels,  but  the  one  which 
was  to  he  resurrected  in  our  children  and 
Jand^hildren.  They  have  burned  the  tem- 
fie  in  which  a  soul  becomes  resurrected. 

Russian  great-power  chauvinism,  like  antl- 
semmsS^has  beL  rehabilitated  long  ago^n 
fhP  colonial  empire  called  the  U.S.S.R.  ine 
ItL^k^  being  deployed  on  a  wide  front  not 
on^^lnst  Ukraine!  but  also  against  Belo- 
^sia  the  Baltic  countries,  the  Transcauca- 
I^aAd  central  Asia.  Attacks  come  not  only 
fflMoUv  but  also  in  the  same  manner  as 
e  uzhafsk'y  ^d  those  who  stand  behind 
his  shoulders.    There  were  fes  In  the  na 

r  ?f  stti^  (Srs^.r~ 

Mother  link  In  the  same  blackguard  chain? 


The  chauvinism  Is  everywhere-ln  leading 
positions  and  In  secret  decrees,  but  t  Is  for- 
bidden  to  mention  It,  as  though  It  dldn  t  ex- 
ist at  all.  instead,  at  every  crossing  they 
shout  "Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalism. 
Chauvinism  strangles  you  but  you  bow  to 
ItJ  international  uniform,  "ridicules  you 
and  you  swear  by  the  love  for  the     great 

Russian  people."  v^^^„.^   it 

The    chauvinism    Is    powerful   because    It 
feels  official  support  behind  Its  back.    In  the 
eves  of  our  subjugators,  those  people  who 
understand  the  ^elt  tragedy  of  the  Ukraine 
are  state  criminals.     But  we  would  not  be 
afraid  to  place  signatures   under  what  w^ 
have  v«^ltten  above  if  they  would  try  us  in 
an  open  public  trial  and  punish  us  the  way 
Pohruzhalsky  was  punished  for  the  destruc- 
tion    of    the    Ukrainian    academic    library. 
However,  along  with  you,  we  live  In  a  coun- 
try where  for  a  word  of  truth  people  are 
being  criminally  destroyed  without  any  trial. 
Did  they  not  conduct  a  wild  retribution  a 
few  years  ago  against  a  group  of  Kiev  and 
Lv^v  lawyers   who  wanted  to  bring  before 
the  supreme  Soviet  and  the  United  Nations 
the   question   about  colonial  oppression   in 
the  Ukraine  and  the  ignoring  of  even  the 
scanty    Stalinist    Constitution?      A    secre^ 
"trial"  and  execution  by  shooting— this  is 
the  response  to  any  efforts  to  raise  a  voice 
for  the  rights  of  a  subjugated  nation.    And 
to  preven!  descendants  from  learning  about 
i^is.  all  documents  regarding  the  l^v^tlga- 
tlon   and   the   court   proceedings   were    de- 

^*  An?at  a  time  when  there  are  wts  being 
nerformed  which  might  be  envied  even  by 
the  mSiaeval  Inquisitors,  there  is  the  classic 
claim  from  all  tribunes  that  there  are  no 
poimcal  prisoners  In  our  country  and  that 
Ce  dictatorship  of  proletariat"  grew  over 
Into  an  all-people  democratic  state,  u  a 
gag  in  your  mouth  and  secret  destruction 
If  political  adversaries  is  democracy,  then 
what  is  fascism? 

It  is  quite  indicative  that  the  "hrary  was 
set  on  fire  on  the  24th  of  May,  at  the  time 
of  the  Shevchenko  celebrations.    It  gives  a 
particularly  ill-omened  feature  ^  the  event 
perhaps  not  everyone  is  aware  of  how  much 
has  been  done  in  1963-64  to  exclude  every- 
tolng  Shevchenkovlan  from  these  celebra- 
tfonf.     outwardly   Taras    (Shevche^o      Is 
seemingly  glorified.    Because  what  else  is  to 
begone  with  him?     In  reality  there  Is  a 
Seat  war  "olng  on  against  Shevchenko^is 
Seatest  political  poems  ("Osiya  Hlava  XtX.  ^ 
"I  Mertvym  1  zhyvym."   "Rozrjta  Mohyla 
and  others)  are  being  suppressed     There  is 
a  special   instruction  that  all   Shevchenko 
JoSis  and  evenings  be  closely  surveillM 
tr.  be  sure  they  are  conducted  on  a    gopaK 
Sv?  Scause  otherwise,  God  forbid,  the  sin- 
cere bTrd's  word  might  influence  someone 
awlken   in   someone   a   thought   about  the 
SSalne.  about  "our,  yet  not  our  o^  soil 
And  how  much  material  and  poems  and  artl- 
cles  a^ut  Shevchenko  in  which  the  watch- 
dS  saw  "a  hint"  about  the  present  status 
of  the  Ukraine,  were  barred  from  magazmes 
and  newspapers  by  the  censors! 

Shevchenko  was  feared  by  the  czar     Our 

?£^-sr-^^ -r  oJ^^eToiiir  ^^. 

^pStfce'pl'S  plainclothes  KGBlsts  to  the  hill 
in  Kaniv  on  the  anniversary  date.  And  were 
there  any  people  there?  People  were  ad- 
mltted^to    see    Shevchenko    only    by    per- 

""But  the* Climax  of  all  this  was  reached  by 
the  events  that  took  place  on  the  22d  or 
Mav  in  Kiev  On  that  day.  the  anniversary 
^  thetrarlf  er  of  Shevchenko's  remains  from 
St  PeteA^uS  for  burial  In  Kanlv.  Is  tradl- 
tlonaUy  observed.  People  usually  gather 
S-ound  the  Shevchenko  monument  and  sing 
^X  That  is  how  it  was  in  recent  years^ 
Sfyear.  however,  fulfilling  the  general  plan 
S^  work  "on  Shevchenko,"  the  authorlt  es 
decS  to  prevent  this.    On  the  eve,  a  group 
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of  young  people,  considered  to  be  initiators 
of  this  affair,  were  called  to  the  CC  of  the 
LKMSU  (Young  Comm\mist  League)  and 
told  that  this  was  not  permitted.  Why? 
'•Because  such  manifestations  mean  an 
offense  to  the  great  Russian  people."  That 
Is  literally  how  it  was  said:  "an  offense  to 
the  great  Russian  people." 

Absurd,  but  consistent.  Later  deans  and 
party  organizers  ran  around  in  auditoriums 
and  warned  students  that  anyone  seen  near 
the  Shevchenko  monument  on  May  22  will 
be  automatically  expelled  from  the  higher 
educational  Institution.  Unbelievable?  Ask 
the  students  of  universities,  the  Pedagogical 
Institute,  the  Medical  Institute,  ask  em- 
ployees of  the  Institute  of  Literature,  Folk- 
lore, and  Ethnography,  of  the  Derzhlltvydav 
(State  Publishing  House  of  Llteratvu-e)  and 
of  other  publishing  houses.  They  all  re- 
ceived telephone  calls  even  from  secretaries 
of  the  Central  Committee  on  Komsomol  of 
the  Ukraine  and  were  severely  warned  by 
them. 

Despite  all  that,  on  the  evening  of  May  22, 
a  huge  crowd  of  young  people  gathered 
around  the  monument.  They  were  filmed 
and  now  are  being  "dragged  around."  Some 
were  fired  from  their  Jobs.  Others  w«re  to 
be  fired  but  Instructions  from  Moscow  were 
received  "not  to  Inflate  the  Incident." 

That  Is  how  they  fear  Shevchenko.  And 
that  Is  how  they  fight  against  him.  The 
war  with  Shevchenko  Is  only  part  of  the  war 
against  Ukrainian  culture  and  the  Ukrainian 
people.  The  burning  down  of  Ukralnlana  In 
the  public  library  Is  also  a  part  of  this  war. 
•  •  •  Taras  Shevchenko  called  us  to  "Learn, 
my  brothers,  think,  and  read." 
Think.  •   •   • 

We  know  that  the  nation  Is  Immortal,  it 
cannot  be  strangled.  Its  spirit  cannot  be 
burned.  Provided,  of  course,  a  spirit  of 
struggle  does  exist.  When  it  lacks  a  fighting 
spirit — it  dies.  Let  us  not  console  ourselves 
with  eternal  truth  about  Immortality  of  a 
nation— its  life  depends  on  our  readiness 
to  stand  up  for  ourselves. 
(Unsigned.) 

(The  original  document  is  hand  printed 
and  measures  eVj  by  4%  Inches,  unfolded 
or  about  3>4  by  4%  inches  when  folded.) 


PICKETING  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
SITES 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  April  1965  issue  of  the  Car- 
penter, the  monthly  publication  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  carried  an  analysis 
of  the  purposes  of  H.R.  6363,  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.THOMPSONl. 

As  the  article  points  out,  the  bill  is 
designed  to  restore  to  the  building  trades 
unions  the  right  to  picket  an  unfair  con- 
struction site. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Action  on  CONSTRUcrioN-SrrE  Picketing 

A  bill  (H.R.  6363)  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Prank  Thompson.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey, 
which.  If  passed,  would  restore,  to  the  build- 


ing trades  In  organized  labor,  the  right  to 
picket  an  unfair  construction  site. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  by  Representative 
Thompson  after  the  building  trades  depart- 
ment and  the  Industrial  union  department 
of  the  AFL-CIO  reached  an  agreement  which 
assured  the  latter  that  the  building  trades 
unions  would  not  use  the  right  to  picket 
such  sites  as  a  weapon  against  industrial 
union  department  affiliated  unions. 

Some  Industrial  union  department  affiliates 
have  feared  that  building  and  construction 
trades  department  unions  might  picket  them 
If  certain  Industrial  union  department  affil- 
iates performed  inplant  construction  work 
which,  ordinarily,  might  be  considered  as 
building  and  construction  trades  department 
work.  An  example  might  be  new  or  altera- 
tion construction  work  on  the  property  of 
some  Industry  by  Its  regular  work  force, 
which  Is  organized  and  affiliated  with  the 
industrial  union  department. 

A  keystone  clause  In  the  agreement,  hailed 
as  one  of  the  most  Important  Intralabor  pacts 
since  ratification  of  the  no-raldlng  agree- 
ment which  led  to  the  AFL  and  CIO  merger, 
declares  that  the  settlement  does  not  cover 
any  strike  "which  arises  from  a  dispute  over 
work  assignments  as  between  AFL-CIO 
affiliated  organizations." 

The  agreement  was  reached  only  after 
months  of  discussions.  The  statement  of 
principles  which  emerged  fro*n  the  talks 
affirms: 

1.  The  trade  union  obligation  of  all  affili- 
ates to  refuse  to  perform  struck  work. 

2.  The  trade  union  obligation  of  all  union 
members  to  refuse,  to  the  legal  extent  per- 
missible, to  cross  the  picket  lines  of  another 
\inion. 

3.  The  resolve  pf  the  affiliates  to  refrain 
from  any  action  that  adversely  affects  the 
position  of  a  union  on  strike. 

The  statement  also  provides  a  working 
arrangement  to  handle  any  questions  or 
complaints  which  may  arise.  Those  that  do 
arise  will  first  be  submitted  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  International  Unions  involved 
for  resolution.  In  the  event  that  agreement 
is  not  reached,  they  will  then  be  submitted 
to  a  committee  composed  of  the  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  presidents  of  the 
building  trades  department  and  Industrial 
union  department  for  consideration,  fact- 
finding and  a  recommendation  to  the  parties 
for  a  solution  designed  to  achieve  maximum 
trade  union  solidarity. 

This  agreement  "within  the  house  of 
labor"  cleared  the  way  for  Representative 
Thompson's  latest  legislative  move  to  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  law's  provisions  which,  at 
the  present  time,  bar  picketing  at  the  site 
of  a  construction  project  when  only  part 
of  the  operation  is  nonunion. 

Actually,  there  has  been  some  picketing 
of  an  informational  nature  at  construction 
projects  from  time  to  time  and  from  place 
to  place  during  the  past  14  years.  However, 
every  Individual  instance  of  picketing  has 
been  subject  to  legal  Interpretation  by 
judges.  Liberal  judges  have  allowed  certain 
Informational  picketings  whUe,  in  other  in- 
stances. Injunctions  Issued  by  Judges  who 
were  not  so  liberal  have  forbidden  picketing 
of  any  nature.  In  such  Instances,  aggrieved 
unions  have  been  forced  to  carry  on  picketing 
of  construction  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors In  the  vicinity  of  their  own.  business 
premises,  far-removed  from  the  site  of  con- 
struction. Such  picketing  is  not  effective 
inasmuch  as  the  work  force  affected  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  pickets. 

Passage  of  the  Thompson  bill  would  re- 
store to  organized  labor  Its  traditional  right 
to  consider  every  construction  job  as  an  In- 
tegral unit  where.  In  the  Interests  of  labor 
solidarity,  "an  Injustice  to  one  Is  an  Injus- 
tice to  all." 

"Situs  picketing"  was  barred  by  the  Denver 
Building  Site  decision  of  the  NLRB  In 
1951.    The  historic  case  had  Its  beginning  in 


1947  when  Doose  &  Llntner,  a  general  con- 
tractor, was  awarded  a  contract  for  a  new 
building  in  Denver.    It  gave  the  subcontract 
for  electrical  work  to  Gould  &  Preisner,  a 
firm  with  a  20-year  record  of  nonunion  ac- 
tivity.   The  firm's  workers  proved  to  be  the 
only  nonunion  men  on  the  building  site  and 
the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Denver  pick- 
eted the  job.     All  workers  except  the  non- 
union electricians  walked  off  the  job.    After 
awhile,  the  general  contractor  told  the  non- 
union electrical  contractor  to  get  his  non- 
vmion  men  off  the  job  so  they  could  get  the 
other  union  men  to  work.    Gould  &  Preisner 
filed  NLRB  charges  alleging  an  unfair  sec- 
ondary  strike  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.     The   pertinent  pro- 
vision is  contained  In  section  8(b)(4)(A). 
which  states:   "It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice   for   a   labor  organization  *   •   •  to 
engage    in  •   •   •  a    strike  •   •   •  where    an 
object  thereof  Is:    (A)    forcing  or  requiring 
•   •   •  an  employer  or  other  person  •   •   •  to 
cease  doing  business  with  any  other  person 
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There  have  been  many  efforts  made  to 
remedy  the  injustice  brought  about  by  this 
strained  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  President  Eisenhower,  in 
his  message  to  Congress  In  1954,  pointed  out 
that  the  act  should  be  remedied,  saying: 
"The  true  secondary  boycott  is  indefensible 
and  must  not  be  permitted. 

"The  act  must  not,  however,  prohibit  legit- 
imate concerted  activities  against  other  than 
innocent    parties.     I    recommend    that    the 
act  be  clarified  by  making  it  explicit  that 
concerted  action  against  •   •  •  an  employer 
on  a  construction  project,  who  together  with 
other  employers,  is  engaged  In  work  on  the 
site   of  the  project,  will   not  be  treated  as 
a    secondary    boycott.      The    Senate    Labor 
Committee  ruled  favorably  on  a  bill  to  carry 
out  President  Eisenhower's  recommendation 
but  it  was  bottled  up  by  the  House  Labor 
Committee.     Another  bill  was  introduced  in 
1955  but  neither  House  acted.     Elsenhower 
never  considered  as  a  wild-eyed  liberal,  re- 
peated his  recommendation  In  his  1958  mes- 
sage to  Congress  and  still  again  in  1959  but 
nothing  happened.     Senator  J.  F.  Kennedy 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  in  1959 
but,  shortly  thereafter,  some  Industrial  union 
withdrew  vitally  needed  support  of  the  pro- 
posal.    Representative  Thompson  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  matching  1959  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.     This  measure 
died   and   Representative   Thompson    Intro- 
duced legislation  again   in   1961.     Again,  it 
died. 

Now,  with  the  unified  support  of  organized 
labor,  it  is  hoped  that  the  long  legislative 
history  of  the  proposal  to  amend  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  will  be  successfully  completed 
and  the  same  right  of  picketing  which  is 
available  to  nonbullding  unions  will  again 
rightfully  be  available  to  construction  work- 
ers. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Resnick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  April  28-30.  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Tupper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Stratton  for  April  29  and  April  30. 
on  account  of  official  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Board  of 
Visitors. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program  and   any   special   orders 


heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
SAYLOR.  for  1  hour,  on  tomorrow;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Stalbatim. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  his  special  order  of  to- 

Mr  Albert  his  remarks  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  President's  press  confer- 
ence on  yesterday  and  to  include  a  copy 
of  the  press  conference  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OKoNSKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BROYHiLL  of  North  Carolma) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.AYRES.  ,    4    *v,o    r-a 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  ire- 
quest  of  Mr.  SCHEUER)  and  to  mclude 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McVicKER. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 


Agency,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

1014  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  failure  to  use  avaUable  warehouse 
platform  trailers  to  avoid  unnecessary  pro- 
curements of  similar  equipment,  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1015  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  tort  claims  paid 
bv  the  Department  during  calendar  year  1964, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2673;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ,     i  lo 

1016  A  letter  from  the  director.  Legisla- 
tive    Commission,     the     American     Legion, 

transmitting  a  report  of  fi^^^^^i^l.Tber  31 
of  the  American  Legion  as  of  December  31. 
1964,  and  the  related  statements  of  income, 
expense,  and  surplus  for  the  year.  Pursuant 
to  Public  Law  66^7;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs. 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  use  of  admin- 
istrative debarments  of  contractors  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  under  the  Federal  Procure- 
ment Regulations,  pursuant  to  section  10  (c^ 
of  the  small  Business  Act  of  1958,  as 
amendedfS.  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  SCHEUER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;   accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.) 
the   House   adjourned  until  tomoiTOW. 
Thurfday.  April  29.  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  ProP°^f„l^|: 
islation  to  authorize  the  sale  «[  l°f  ^  °J  ^J^j^^,^ 
vessels  to  friendly  Latin  American  countries 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
SA  ^  authorize  the  loan  of  naval  vessels 
to  friendly  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purpS  to  the  committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

^T()ll.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy   transmitting  a  draft  of  Proposed  leg- 
2Son  to  authorize  the  loan  of  "^^^J^^j! 
to  friendly  foreign  countries;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  D  rector.  U.S.  In 
formation  Agency,  transmitting  the  22a 
semiannual  report  of  the  Agency  for  penoa 
January  1  to  June  30.  1964,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion iSb  of  Public  Law  80-402;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

iniT    A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (Gen- 
eral of  the  united  States,  transmitting  a  re- 

port  of  failure  to  modify  Pa"«ts  ^J^^^JnP^; 
necessary     procurements.    Defense     Supply 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7181.  A  Dm 
L  provide  for  f « -^^^^^^0  KansS  anS 
?rSr"pSK?esr wThr/  Amendment 
meot  NO  265)  deferred  to  the  Committee 
if  fhe  Whole^  House  on  the  State  of   the 

^  M°r"o'NEILL  of  Massachusetts :  Committee 
on'^RuSs'^House  Resolution  355^   Resolution 

jSittes";;°ern^<Sirt?e  ^^S^oT  dSe 

ant  lecfelAes  in  the  department  of  He^th 
Education,  and  Welfare,  "^d^or  other  pur 
poses;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  266) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.    House 

,   *rZ  <j=;r     Resolution  for  the  consider- 

''t'on'S  H  R   298rrSll  to  authorize  assist- 

hensive  community  mental  ^^^^^^J^.^^'^ll 
without  amendment   (Rept.  No.  267).     Re 

'-Mf  ^rS^'SS^ttee    on    Euje.^ 

SrnLsr    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

"^  Mr  ?i^P?S    committee  on  Rules.    House 

,■  ^vvn  qs^     Resolution  for  the  consid- 
Resolution  358.    Resoiut  ^^^^  ^^ 

ism:^t^^ept.^r26^&^^^^^^^^ 

""^tS:'  MAhSn-  committee  of  conference. 
H^  70?1  A  bin  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  Y^ar  end£|/"j,"„« 
30  1965,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  NO. 
270) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJl  7705.  A   bill   to   amend   the    Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  vertically  integrated  com- 
panies from  engaging  In  discriminatory  prac- 
ttces  against  independent  producers  and  dis- 
tributors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  7706.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  vertically  Integrated  companies 
from    engaging    in    anttcompetltlve    pricing 
practices;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  R  7707    A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  crier-law  clerks  by  district  Judges; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR  7708    A    bUl    to    promote    economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl  7709.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
device  of  man  covers  and  the  maintenance  of 
lists  of  addresses  receiving  Communist  politi- 
cal propaganda;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H  R  7710.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clvn  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
an  annuity  to  a  secretary  of  a  Justice  or 
ludge  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis 
L  an  annuity  to  a  congressional  employee  or 
former  congressional  employee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
HR  7711.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
social' security  Act  to  provide  t^^t  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  entiUe- 
ment  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  carriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she  at- 
tXs  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Bv  Mr.  EVERETT  (by  request)  : 
HH  7712.  A  bni  to  establish  the  vg^rans 
reopened   Insurance   fund   in   the   Treasury 
InZ  to  authorize  initial  capital  ^  operate 
insurance  programs  under  38  U.S.C.  725.  to 
the  Committee  on^Veterans'  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 
HR  7713.  A  bin  to  require  that  packages 
of   cigarettes  shipped   In   commerce   bear   a 
warnfng    that   they   may    be    dangerous    to 
health:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

'"°H]f"77?4T'bin   to   amend   the  Internal 
Re^ctue   code   of    1954   to  provide   for   the 
gradurireductlon  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  communication  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  HARRIS: 
Pf  R  7715    A  bni  to  amend  the  Communl- 
caSs'lct  of  1934  to  establish  a  nat^nal 
television  policy  and  to  provide  a  method  by 
which  rules  of  the  Federal  Communicattons 
commission  with  regard  to  comrnunlty^an- 
tenna  television   systems  may   be   reviewea 
bv  the'congress  before  they  become  effec- 
tive;  to  the  committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HR.7716.  A  bin  to  provide  time  off  duty 
fo"  Government  employees  to  comply  ^  1th 
reUgious  obligations  prescribed  by  religious 
denominations  of  which  such  employees  ^e 
Sona  fide  members;    to  the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
Bv  Ht.  MILLER: 
TTR  7717    A  bin  to  authorize   appropria- 
.,  ^f  t^  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
tions  to  tne  navioiua  ^    develop- 

tics. 
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By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  7718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  bank 
mergers,  whether  accomplished  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  stock  or  assets  or  in  any  other 
way,  are  subject  exclusively  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
H.R.  7719.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus of  population,  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing   in    years    1966    and    1975    and    every    10 
years  thereafter;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
'Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  7720.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of    the    Labor-Management    Relations    Act, 
1947,  to  permit  the  participation  of  retired 
employees  of  employers,  employees  of  certain 
labor  organizations,  and  employees  of  certain 
trust  funds,  as  well  as  certain  self-employed 
persons  to  participate  as  beneficiaries  of  wel- 
fare and  pension  trust  funds;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  7721.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the   25th   anniversary   of   the  Katyn   Forest 
massacre;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H.R.  7722.  A  bill  to  promote  the  public 
Interest,  Improve  aviation  safety,  and  develop 
greater  efficiency  in  Federal  civilian  air  traffic 
control  activities  by  providing  certain  em- 
ployment benefits  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees engaged  in  such  activities  who  are 
found  no  longer  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  7723.  A     bill     to     amend     the     tariff 
schediiles  of   the  United  States   to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  tropical  hardwoods;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7724.  A  bill  to  amend  sectl6n  4  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 
H.R.  7725.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  in  improv- 
ing capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY : 
H.R.  7726.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7727.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosxire  Act 
of  1959,  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7728.  A  bill  to  assure  adequate  and 
complete  medical  care  for  veterans  by  pro- 
viding for  participation  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  medical  community  plan- 
ning and  for  the  sharing  of  advanced  medi- 
cal technology  and  equipment  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  other  public 
and  private  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

ByMr.DIGGS: 
H.J.  Res.  432.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  relating  to  the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  18  years  of  age  or 
older  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.J.  Res.  433.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  tercentenary  commission  to  commemorate 
the   advent  and  history   of  Father   Jacques 
Marquette  in  North  America,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.J.  Res.  434.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for   the   honorary  designation   of   St.   Ann's 
churchyard   in   the  city  of  New  York   as   a 
national  historic  site;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI : 
H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  tercentenary  commission  to  commemorate 
the   advent  and   history   of  Father   Jacques 
Marquette  in  North  America,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  401.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
express    the   sense    of    Congress    against   the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.  Res.  351.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive   Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Res.  352.  Resolution    to   disapprove    Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CLETVELAND: 
H.  Res.  353.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  th^  Captive  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.  Res.  354.  Resolution      authorizing      the 
printing   of  additional   copies  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  entitled 
"Oversea     Programs     of     Private     Nonprofit 
American  Organizations";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
KJL  7730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  7731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivor  Or- 
lando Dwyer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  7732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
X.   Tuson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  7733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Crincoli;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7734.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Conkling,   John   Fox,   Tlieodore   Kachelrless, 
Joseph    Logomarsino,     William    McCormlck, 
Henry  McDermott,  Sabato  Messina,  Edward 
J.  Miller,  Henry  J.  Miller,  Joseph  Ostrowskl, 
Albert   Thorsen.  Salvatore   Vernacl,   William 
Weln,  and  Preston  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  7735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Esposito;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.R.  7736.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Jay   H. 
Seay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RON  AN: 
H.R.  7737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyros 
Kallapodis;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7738.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Sadie   Brimberg;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  "^ 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  7739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blng  Yee 
Wu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

225.  By  Mr.  TUPPER:  Joint  resolution  to 
extend  the  northerti  terminus  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highway  System  in  Maine 
from  Houlton  to  Port  Kent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

226.  Also,  Joint  resolution  of  the  102d 
Maine  Legislature  to  promote  the  protection 
of  our  gold  reserves;  to  the  Comnxittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

227.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to 
making  daylight  saving  time  uniform 
throughout  all  of  the  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

228.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
apportionment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

229.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatvire  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  relative  to  urging 
immediate  action  to  abolish  the  quota  re- 
striction on  the  import  of  residual  oil;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  7729.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
W.  Sessing;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

189.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Resolution  of  board 
of  commissioners,  city  of  Las  Vegas,  Nov., 
memorializing  Congress  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral participation  funds  in  order  to  facilitate 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  into  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and    Insular   Affairs. 

190.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Legion  of  Estonian  Liberation,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  supporting  the  military  and  po- 
litical actions  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  South  Vietnam  from 
falling  to  the  aggressive  forces  of  commu- 
nism and  supporting  any  future  measures 
for  that  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

191.  Also,  petition  of  assistant  mayor  of 
Nishlhara-son,  Okinawa,  requesting  early 
passage  of  the  prepeace  treaty  claims  bill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

192.  Also,  petition  of  Council  of  the  City 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  endorsing  House  Joint 
Resolution  350  which  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  proclaim  the  week 
beginning  the  first  Sunday  in  August  of 
each  year  as  "National  Volvmteer  Fireman's 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

193.  Also,  petition  of  Council  of  City  of 
North  Olmstead,  Ohio,  relative  to  supporting 
the  past  efforts  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  urging  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
being  performed  so  ably  by  this  valuable  con- 
gressional committee  and  declaring  an  emer- 
gency; to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  28, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 

pro  tempore.  .  ,    t,    ^,r. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  and  Father  of  all  man- 
kind" Under  the  gleaming  white  donie 
of  this  legislative  shrine  of  our  free  land, 
we  bow  this  day  with  gratitude— that  a 
thousand  tongues  could  not  exnaust— 
for  all  America  means  to  us  and  to  an 

the  world.  . ,  ^ 

In  th3se  days,  as  dangerous  as  any  tne 
Republic  has  ever  known,  subdue  we 
pray,  all  selfish  clamor,  so  thatjvmid  our 
national  confusion  the  voice  of  Thy  guid- 
ance may  be  heard  and  heeded. 

Thou,  who  art  the  author  of  liberty, 
hast  taught  us  that  the  essence  of  our 
freedom  is  not  in  having  rights,  but  in 
fulfUling  them:   and  not  in  privileges, 
but  in  responsibilities.     In  Thy   light 
may  there  be  revealed  to  this  bewildered 
generation,  with  all  its  moral  failures, 
that  to  insist  on  grasping  or  asking  for 
that  which  may  be  justly  claimed,  and 
then  to  use  such  blessings  for  self -grati- 
fication and  indulgence,  is  to  prove  that 
those  thus  oblivious  to  responsibihty  are 
unworthy  of  such  inheritance 

Teach  us  to  value  beauty  of  heart  or 
strength  of  brain  in  any  strand  of  our 
common  humanity,  that  we  may  become 
workers  together  with  Thee  in  oinding 
?he  races  of  mankind  into  the  perfect 
unity  that  will  belt  the  earth  with  good 
will  when  Thy  radiant  Kingdom  comes. 
In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord, 
we  ask  it.    Amen. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  6497)  to  amend  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the  Umted 
States,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.     ^^^^^^^__^ 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  sud- 
committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  diu'ing  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanim(^s  consent  that  the  Senate 

go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 

nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection?  ^-i,«  opn^tP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31. 1970.  _       .^      ,.T«« 
Mr  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  name 
of  Mr.  John  Adams.    I  know  that  the 
Senate   will   unanimously   confirm   Mr. 
Adams  for?  this  high  post.    His  superb 
qualifications  have  been  recognized  by 
the  President  and  are  well  known  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Adams  and  members  of  his  family 
are  constituents  of  mine  at  Sioux  FaJlls. 
S  Dak.  The  Adams  family  is  a  highly 
regarded,  able  family  and  John  Adams 
is  one  of  their  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers. He  will  be  a  credit  in  the  future 
as  he  has  been  in  the  past  to  his  family, 
his  State,  and  the  Nation  that  he  has 
served  so  effectively  for  many  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
April  27,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
?hat  on  April  26    1965,  fe  f |sident 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act   (S. 
974)   to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment   and    Training    Act    of    1962,    as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ii 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  J.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  7  years  from  July  1, 1964. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  today  the  Senate  is  confirming 
the  nomination  of  James  J.  Waxisworth 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Jimmy   Wadsworth   is    a   remarkable 
public  servant  in  every  capacity  he  has 
served  whether  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  New  York  or  as  the  Ambas- 
sador and  permanent  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  with  strong  intellect, 
good   judgment,   accompanied  by   good 
humor— he  has  served  our  country  with 
distinction.    Worthy    son    of    a    great 
father,  former  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive James  Wadsworth— Jimmy  Wads- 
worth will  render  valuable  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nommation? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
spiitatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
iSdhi  ct^rks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6497)  to  amend 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to 
authorize  an  increase  ^n  ^^^  In^t^^^I 
tional  Monetary  Fund  Q^ota  of  the  Umt 
ed  States,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
The   Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to   read 
sundry,  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  ^       .,     ^    t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confii-med  en  bloc. 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  G.  Adams,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION   ^ 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  Robert  Ross,  of  Vei-mont,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expirmg  June  22. 

^^Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nomination  be  Pa^;/i°\f 
temporarily  for  the  reason  that  the  dis- 
SSd  junior  senator  from  Vermont 
[iS  PROT7TY]  wishes  to  be  present  and 
^some  words  in  behalf  of  the  nominee 
S  the  time  the  nomination  is  considered. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witn- 
out  objection  the  nomination  will  t>e 
passed  over  temporarily' 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of   Alexander   B.   Trowbridge,   of   New 
York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Conamerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.         

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORP. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Frederic  G.  Donner,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
until  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  corporation  in  1968. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


\y 


COAST  GUARD 
The  Chief   Clei^  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  the  names  of  three  New  Yorkers  are 
on  the  list  of  nominations  presented  to- 
day, and  the  fact  that  the  President 
should  have  chosen  them  for  such  crit- 
ically important  positions,  are  a  matter 
of  great  pride  to  my  State,  for  each  one 
is  a  man  of  great  distinction  and  un- 
doubted talent. 

Personally,  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
appointment  of  Jim  Wadsworth,  of  New 
York,  especially  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  served  with  his  father  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  father  was  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  York  from 
1915  to  1927.  It  is  a  most  distinguished 
family.  James  J.  Wadsworth  is  uphold- 
ing its  traditions  magnificently.  The 
appointment  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
great  merit.  The  President  chose  from 
a  considerable  list  including  some  excel- 
lent candidates.  It  should  be  most 
gratifying  to  all  of  us  that  he  chose  so 
well  and  in  such  a  fine  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  Frederic  Donner  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  exemplifies  the  busi- 
nessman in  Government  service  and 
business  in  the  pubhc  interest  in  its  best 
expression. 

We  are  very  proud  of  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge.  He  is  a  very  distinguished 
New  Yorker.  I  am  confident  that  he 
will  acquit  himself  most  creditably  in 
the  highly  important  post  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE  J 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  34 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  centrally  located 
veterans'  cemetery  in  the  State 
Whereas   the   demands   of   patriotism   re- 
quired Americans  to  come  forth  and  give  their 
youth  and  lives  In  every  armed  conflict  in 
which  this  country  has  been  forced  to  engage; 
and  ^ 

Whereas  these  veterans  return  from  the 
world's  conflicts  maimed,  mentally  disturbed, 
or  many  years  older;  and 

Whereas  Wisconsin  Is  proud  of  its  young 
men  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth,  health, 
and  lives  for  the  perpetuation  of  otir  way  of 
life;  and 

Whereas  the  dread  consequences  of  their 
sacrifice  is  now  manifested  by  rows  of  crosses 
over  bodies  that  are  venerated  for  their  un- 
selfish sacrifice;  and 

Whereas  Wisconsin  does  not  have  a  proper 
resting  place  as  a  tribute  to  these  fine  Amer- 
icans that  have  died  or  who  may  die  from 
service-connected  disabilities;  and 

Whereas  this  State  needs  a  centrally  lo- 
cated national  cemetery  to  enshrine  these 
noble  men:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  cpn- 
curring).  That  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  for  the  repose 
of  the  remains  of  Wisconsin  veterans;  and  be 
it  fvirther 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Wisconsin  delegation  In  Congress. 
Patrick  Glut, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
William  P.  Nugent. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Robebt  T.  Huber, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  P.  Buckley. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  thereon  be  printed,  together 
with  the  minority  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
The  report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  bill  (S.  1837)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  627.  A  bill  to  exempt  oceanographlc  re- 
search vessels  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain vessel  inspection  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  168). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1,  1958,  relating  to  a  continuing  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  effects  of 
Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
other  pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  losses  to  this  re- 
source  (Rept.  No.  169). 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


FURTHER     AMENDMENT     OF    FOR- 
EIGN   ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1961. 
AS      AMENDED— REPORT      OF      A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY       VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  170) 
Mr.     FULBRIGHT.      Mr.     President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  report  favorably  an  original  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1832.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
Clemente  Coelho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1833.  A    bin    to    provide    for    a   Pacific 
Medical  Center  In  Hawaii;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1834.  A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of  the 
Kaneohe-Kallua  Area,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  In  the 
Interest  of  flood  control  and  allied  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inouye  when  he 
Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER : 
S.  1835.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Division  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Con- 
trol from  the  Department  of  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1836.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  E.  L. 
Gunnell.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  1837.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  pvirposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he   reported   the   above   bill,  which   appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  1838.  A    bill  to    make    dairy    products 
available  for  domestic  and  foreign  programs; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Dirksen,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Javits)  : 
S.  1839.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402(d)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  abovfi  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1840.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Ohio  River 
National  Parkway  In  the  State  of  Indiana; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  insular 

^^^Tmi  a  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
uStld  States  code  In  order  to  authorize 
^ct^of  ^Stalling  certain  display  boards  pro- 
Smg  h^torVcaf  and  other  Information  as 
nart  of  the  costs  of  construction  under  the 
?.e?eral-ald  highway  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  Se  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introducead  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
Tinder  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S  1842.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
nrohiblt  vertically  integrated  companies  from 
enKaglng  in  discriminatory  practices  agamst 
fndeSndent  producers  and  distributors; 

S  Ss.  A  bin  to  require  certain  companies 
engaged  in  dual  distribution  to  disclose  sepa- 
Ja^  Innual  operating  data  on  C'-^cli  of  their 
establishments  which  compete  with  Inde- 
nendent  customers  of  such  companies  In  the 
sale  and  Industrial  use  of  their  products,  and 

'VS:i  T^iTx^  S^end  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  vertically  Integrated  companies 
from    engaging    In    anticompetitive    pricing 
r,ra?tlce^^  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlc  ary. 
^?See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER: 
S.  1845    A  bUl  to  amend  section  8  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-657.  87th  Congress;  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neuberger  when 
Shi  IntrSluced  the  -above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request): 
s  J  Res  71.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
lolnfrSutlon  of  January  28.  1949.  provld- 
ne  for  membership  and  participation  by  the 

Un'lJed  States  in  the  South  ^^^^^^^SSiV 
slon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations^ 
(Serthe  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


that  are  needed  to  manage  the  process  of 

^nd'theTe  Objectives,  and  more,  are  wlthm 
the  reach  of  a  cooperative  and  determined 
effort 


ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PACIFIC 
MEDICAL  CENTER  IN  HAW  AH 
Mr    INOUYE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  5  minutes.  „r-n,„„f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Piesi- 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  his  speech  de- 
hvered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
on  April  7,  stated: 

This  war.  like  most  wars,  is  filled  with  ter- 
rible irony."  For  What  do  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  want?  They  want  what  their 
neighbors  also  desire:  food  for  their  hunger^ 
health  for  their  bodies  and  a  chance  to 
fearn  process  for  their  country,  and  an  end 
Sthe  bondage  of  material  misery  And 
thev  would  find  all  these  things  far  more 
readily  in  peaceful  association  with  others 
than  in  the  endless  course  of  battle. 

These  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  are 
homes  for  millions  of  ^Poverlshed  people_ 
Each  day  these  people  rise  at  dawn  wid 
struggle  untn  the  night  to  wrestle  existence 
from^  the  soil.  They  are  oit^n ^a^^^^ 
disease,  plagued  by  hunger,  and  death  comes 
at  the  early  age  of  40.  ^  ,     ^  „„„„r 

The  American  people  have  helped  gener- 
ously in  times  past  In  these  works. 

Now  there  must  be  a  much  n^ore  massive 
effort  to  improve  the  life  of  man  In  the  con- 
flict-torn corner  of  oxir  world. 
The  President  went  on  to  say: 
The  wonders  of  modem  medicine  can  be 
spS^  Through  villages  where  thousands  die 
every  year  from  lack  of  care.  Schools  can 
be  established  to  train  people  In  the  skills 


Mr  President,  I  envision  such  a  coop- 
erative and  determined  effort  under  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
today.  The  bill  seeks  to  authorize  the 
establishment  in  Hawaii  of  a  Pacific 
Medical  Center.    I  earnestly  solicit  your 

^^The  bill  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  medical  center  which 
would  provide  suitable  administrative 
and  physical  facilities  in  order  to  enable 
teaching  and  research  of  the  medical 
arts  so  badly  needed  throughout  south- 
east Asia,  the  trust  territories.  Okinawa 
and  the  numerous  island  archipelagoes 
of  the  Pacific.  ^  ,,  .       „, 

Having  pioneered  in  the  field  m  cul- 
tural and  technical  interchange  between 
East  and  West  through  the  East-West 
Center  and  having  witnessed  the  most 
favorable  and  tangible  returns  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  America  through  the 
Various  programs  so  successfully  earned 
out  in  the  relatively  few  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, I  deeply  feel  that  the  multi- 
racial community  of  our  island  State  is 
the  most  suitable  fulcrum  from  which  to 
Sun^h  this  cooperative  and  determined 

"^Mm-eover,  it  has  recently  been  an- 
nounced that  Hawaii  will  be  the  site  of 
the  first  meeting  of  Japanese  and  Amer- 
ican scientists  who  will  commence  in 
October  to  recommend  ways  m  which 
their  respective  governments  can  ai(l 
in  the  fight  against  such  d^eases  ^ 
cholera,  tuberculosis,  and  leprosy  in  Asia 
Hawaii  Mr.  President,  has  the  experi 
fncT  the  vision,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
undertake  this  determined  effort. 

Through  scholarships  and  research 
granS  we  can  attract  those  with  he  best 
notent  al  to  the  Center  or  direct  them  to 
more  specialized  institutions  in  the  con- 
Snental  United  States,  in  order  to  tram 
Asians  to  help  their  fellow  men. 

W^can  hope  to  attract  the  very  b^t 
medical  minds  of  the  more  developed 
ToSesTf  Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  weU 
as  the  united  States,  to  impart  their 
sills  and  knowledge  to  their  counter- 
narts  from  the  less  developed  countries. 
Samed  Physicians  and  researchers  fi-om 
the  technologically  advanced  countries 

of   Japan,   the  P^ij^PP^^V  fheir  ^erv- 
Kone  will  be  invited  to  offer  their  serv 
^eruiTder  auspices  of  the  United  States 
nordei  to  further  develop  the  medical 
SsCSces  of  their  bellow  Asian  countries 
universities  and  hospitals  both  in  Ha- 
waii and  in  the  continental  United  States 
will  be  called  upon  to  provide  appiopn- 
Tte  educational  services  through  a  pi  o^ 
gram  of  fellowships,  gi-^^ts  and  research 
ftipends  to  be  administered  by  the  Cen- 

^  Advanced  medical  scholars  and  re- 
searchers from  the  united  States  will 
not  only  be  asked  to  offer  their  know^■ 
edge  and  skills  but  also  to  learn  from 
Asians  and  Pacific  islanders  who  have 
fonHpSlized  in  certain  areas,  such 
as  tropi^l  medicine  and  pathology. 

To  me  such  a  center  and  such  a  pro- 
grim  w'il  be  immediately  embraced  by 


the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  as 
a  concrete  and  graphic  reminder  that 
America  intends  to  pay  more  than  lip- 
service  to  the  concept  of  humamtanan 
aid  so  generously  offered.  ^  ^,.  . 

To  me,  the  costs  involved  in  estabUsn- 
ing  and  maintaining  the  Center  and  its 
programs  will  be  far  less  annually  than 
the    expenses    incurred    in   building    a 
squadron  of  F-105's,  only  one  of  which 
costs  the  United  States  upward  of  $2^2 
million.    It  would  be  less  than  the  total 
costs   involved    in    training    the    pilots 
manning  those  planes,  a  traimng  pro- 
gram estimated  to  be   a  minimum  of 
$100  000  per  pilot  even  before  more  ex- 
pensive   specialized    combat    traming. 
The  annual  costs  should  be  much  less 
than  the  expense  for  1  months  battle 
in  Vietnam.  .^     ^  ij 

But  the  returns,  Mr.  President,  would 
be  immense.  Knowing  Asia  and  the 
Asians,  and  being  fully  acquainted  with 
the  ways  of  the  Pacific  islanders,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  a  Pacific  Medical 
Center  will  be  greeted  with  an  enthusi- 
asm seldom  matehed  in  the  history  of 
America's  relations  with  these  areas. 

I  have  requested  the  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  program  is  nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less,  than  a  logical  corollary  of  the 
great  speech  he  delivered  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  university  recently.  I  have 
also  requested  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  their  support. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  make  t.  similar 
request  of  the  Senate.  I  invite  all  Sen- 
ators to  join  with  me  in  this  most  worth- 
while,  most  constructive,  and  most  hu- 
mane endeavor. 

Mr  President,  I  introduce  the  bill,  for 
appropriate  reference.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  lie  at  the  desk  for 
10  days  to  permit  other  Senators- to  join 

as  cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred- and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
wm  lie   at   the  desk  for   10   days,   as 

The  bill  (S.  1833)  to  provide  for  a  Pa- 
cific Medical  center  in  Hawaii  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  INOUYE,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
CommUtee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


TRANSFER  OF  DIVISION  OF  PREDA- 
™ R      AND      RODENT      CONTROL 
FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  in  order 
to^larify  administration  of  Federal  reg- 
SaSs  dealing  with  predatory  anrniaK 
the  Texas  Sheep  &  Goat  Reisers  Associa 
tion  feels  that  a  transfer  of  admimstra 
tive  duties  would  be  beneficial. 

The  transfer  would  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  control  and  super- 
Sn  rafher  tha^  the  Branch  °fjm^^^^ 
tor  and  Rodent  Control  of  the  Depart 

"^fsVare 'theTew^Jhat  such  a  transfer 

wJuM  l?4eful,  and  I  ^-^^-^^^^'^l,^^^ 
propriate  reference  a  bill  designed  w 
accomplish  the  transfer.      . 
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I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  a  resolution 
of  the  Texas  Sheep  &  Goat  Raisers' 
Association  about  this  matter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  along  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1835)  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Division  of  Predator  and 
Rodent  Control  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Division  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control 
which  is  presently  administered  under  the 
Bureau  at  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
I  all  functions  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  which  are  carried  out  through 
the  Division  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control 
shall  be  assumed  by  and  become  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  All  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
commitments,  property,  records,  personnel, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  (including  au- 
thorizations and  allocations  for  administra- 
tive expenses),  available  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able, of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
determines  relates  primarily  to  the  Division 
of  Predator  and  Rodent  Control  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
such  time  or  times  as  the  Director  shall 
prescribe. 

(b)  Such  further  measures  and  disposi- 
tions as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  provided 
for  in  this  Act  shall  be  carried  out  In  such 
manner  as  the  Director  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  3.  The  transfer  of  the  functions  and 
duties  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Tower 
is  as  follows: 

Resohjtion    of    the    Te^as    Sheep    &    Goat 
Raisers  Association 

Whereas  the  mission  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  no  longer  is 
concerned  with  management  of  predatory 
animals  on  private  property;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  dedicated  the  management  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  resources  on  both  pub- 
lic and  private  lands:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Texas  Sheep  &  Goat  Raisers'  Associa- 
tiop  request  their  delegates  to  Congress  to 
introduce  legislation  transferring  all  of  the 
facilities  and  personnel  of  the  Branch  of 
Predator  and  Rodent  Control  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  dup*6g  the  current 
session  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Gayloro  Hankins, 

President. 


AN  ASSURED  MILK  SUPPLY  FOR 
ASSISTANC^ROGRAMS 

Mr.   McGOVERN.     Mr.   President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 


bill  to  make  dairy  products  available  for 
domestic  and  foreign  programs. 

The  farm  program  which  the  Presi- 
dent recently  sent  to  the  Congress  did 
not  contain  provisions  for  a  new  dairy 
program.  Our  present  program  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  Products  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  price  support  program 
have  served  as  a  basis  for  improving  the 
health  and  well-being  of  children  and 
of  undernourished  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation, both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  It  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  sup- 
plies for  these  purposes  that  prompts 
introduction  of  my  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  Agi-iculture  has  been 
hard  pressed  many  times  recently  to 
meet  requirements  of  school,  welfare  and 
foreign  assistance  programs  while  rely- 
ing solely  on  accumulated  government 
stocks  of  commodities.  He  is  often  re- 
quired to  shortchange  children  and  the 
imdernourished  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  simply  because  he  does  not  have 
food  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 

He  is  now  unable  to  develop  reliable 
programs  which  will  allow  him  to  fully 
utilize  this  ability  of  American  farmers  to 
efficiently  produce  food  in  abvmdant 
amounts. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  recently 
reminded  us  of  this  fact: 

The  miracle  of  American  agriculture  has 
not  merely  produced  more  and  more  food 
for  a  still-hungry  world — 

Mr.  Rusk  said — 
it  has  turned  men's  hopes  toward  science  and 
technology  and  their  appetites  away  from 
plunder  and  conquest.  It  has  opened  the 
historical  possibility  of  meeting  by  peaceful 
means  the  elementary  daily  needs  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  hopes 
of  a  hungry  world  and  our  ability  to 
satisfy  hunger  must  depend  entirely 
upon  uncommitted  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  My  bill 
would  allow  for  successful  planning  in 
the  wise  use  of  our  abundance.  More- 
over, this  legislation  will  serve  to  allow 
price  support  programs  to  work  more 
effectively  in  the  interests  of  our  own 
dairy  farmers.  With  this  legislation  we 
can  use  supplies  of  dairy  products  and,  at 
the  same  time,  keep  the  market  for 
farmers  firm  enough  so  that  they  can 
begin  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  efficien- 
cies which  they  have  introduced  into 
dairying.  We  can,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  this  legislation,  assure  ourselves 
that  we  are  instituting  a  program  that 
will,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  provide 
dairy  farmers  with  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  their  productive  capacity  without 
depressing  their  own  prices,  and  make 
certain  that  milk  is  used  to  best  advan- 
tage both  domestically  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  now  introduce 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1838)  to  make  dairy  prod- 
ucts available  for  domestic  and  foreign 
programs,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  o] 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  use  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  sufficient 
supplies  of  dairy  products  at  market  prices  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  programs  for 
the  schools,  domestic  relief  distribution, 
community  action,  foreign  distribution,  and 
such  other  programs  as  are  authorized  by 
law.  v/hen  there  are  Insufficient  stocks  of 
dairy  products  in  the  hands  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  available  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDING  THE  PURE  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
and  14  other  Senators  a  bill  to  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  Food,  Dnig,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  by  amending  that  law. 

The  bill  wirich  we  offer  wiU  allow  the 
use  of  nonnutritive  substances  in  the 
manufacture  of  candy,  substances  which 
are  allowed  to  be  used  in  all  other  foods, 
contingent  only  on  the  establishment  of 
their  safety  for  human  consumption.  At 
present,  canned  foods,  frozen  foods, 
baked  goods,  preseiTes,  and  even  baby 
foods  may  contain  a  wide  variety  of 
emulsifiers,  stabilizers,  preservatives,  and 
other  additives  which  enhance  the  tex- 
ture, flavor,  and  other  desirable  attributes 
of  the  product.  But  candy  alone  may 
not  contain  these  substances. 

There  may  have  been  a  historical 
reason  for  the  discriminatory  situation 
which  candy  manufacturers  face,  but  it 
no  longer  exists.  In  fact,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  of  1906  was  in  part  brought 
into  being  by  the  adulteration  which  all 
too  often  existed  near  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury in  the  production  of  candy.  Un- 
scrupulous makers,  in  a  quest  for  greater 
profits,  added  nonnutritive  substances 
such  as  terra  alba  and  talc  to  increase 
bulk  and  weight.  The  ethical  portion  of 
the  industry  suppoi-tcd  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  cure  this  evil,  and  the  1906  act 
specified  that  all  additives  used  in  con- 
fectionery must  be  nutritive.  The  lan- 
guage used  there  was  in  substance  car- 
ried forward  in  succeeding  laws  and  is 
now  contained  in  section  402(d)  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

But  as  the  years  have  gone  fonvard. 
so  has  scientific  development.  Food  ad- 
ditives were  developed  which,  while  non- 
nutritive, were  nevertheless  helpful  to 
the  industry  and  which  imparted  useful 
qualities  to  the  products.  As  a  result,  in 
order  to  assure  the  safety  of  all  such 
additives,  the  Food  Additives  Amend- 
ment of  1958  required  the  pretesting  of 
all  such  materials  before  they  could  be 
used  in  any  food.  But,  although  non- 
nutritive additives  are  thus  a  common, 
safe,  and  accepted  part  of  the  content 
of  a  wide  variety  of  foods,  the  old  lan- 
guage forbidding  nonnutritive  additives 
to  candy  is  still  there.  This  bill  would 
correct  that  discrimination,  based  on  a 
definition  which  has  long  since  outlived 
its  purpose  in  view  of  present  legislation 
which  accomplishes  the  end  result  fully 
as  well,  I 
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Legislation  to  this  end  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last 
Congress  on  August  12.  1964,  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Senate.  H.R.  6328, 
containing  the  same  provisions,  is  pres- 
ently again  before  the  House,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  of  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Representative  Torbert  Macdon- 
ALD  of  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the 
same  committee,  has  also  presented  a 
companion  bill,  H.R.  7042. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  told  the  industry  that  it  would  sup- 
port an  amendment  permitting  confec- 
tioneiy  to  use  the  same,  safe,  non-nutii- 
tive  substances  already  available  to  the 
rest  of  the  food  industry— provided  that 
the    Food    and    Drug    Administration 
would  approve  by  indi\'idual  regulations 
in  each  case.    Rather  than  taking  such 
an  individualistic  and  cumbersome  ap- 
proach, the  bill  offered  today  would  re- 
move   the   present   discrimination    and 
place  the  confectionery  industry  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  other  segments  of  the 
food  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  in  further  clarification 
of  this  proposal,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks  a  portion  of  the 
text  of  House  Report  No.  1550,  88th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  setting  forth  the  opin- 
ions and  recommendations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  por- 
tion of  the  report  will  be  printed  in  the 

The  bill  (S.  1839)  to  amend  section 
402(d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  portion  of  the  report  presented 
by  Mr.  Hartke  is  as  follows: 


PUKPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

This  bill  would  permit  manufacturers  of 
candy  to  use,  in  the  manufacture  of  candy, 
substances  which  are  cleared  for  safety  as 
food  additives  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, without  regard  to  whether  these 
additives  are  nutritive  or  not. 

BACKGROUND 

When  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was 
enacted  in  1906,  it  contained  a  provision 
deeming  confectionery  to  be  adulterated  if 
It  contain  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome 
vellow,  or  other  mineral  substance  or  poi- 
sonous color  or  flavor,  or  other  Ingredient 
deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any 
vinous,  malt,  or  spirituous  liquor  or  com- 
pound or  narcotic  drug. 

In  1938.  this  prohibition  was  expanded 
so  that  under  section  402(d)  of  the  act 
confectionery  bearing  or  contalnUig  any 
nonnutritive  substance  or  article,  with  cer- 
tain specified  exceptions  is  automaticaUy 
deemed  adulterated. 

In  1958.  section  409  was  added  to  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  pro- 
viding authority  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  regulate  food  additives.  Un- 
der this  amendment,  any  substance  whose 
Intended  use  results  In  Its  becoming  a  com- 


ponent or  otherwise  affecting  the  charac- 
terlstlcs  of  any  food  (including  confection- 
ery)  may  not  be  vised  except  (1)  for  investi- 
gational use,  or  (2)  unless  "there  Is  In 
effect,  and  its  use  or  intended  use  are  In  con- 
formity with"  a  regulation  issued  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  under  sec- 
tion 409. 

Notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  the 
Food  Additives  Amendments  of  1958,  no 
change  was  made  at  that  time  in  section 
402(d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  the  provision  relating  to  confec- 
tionery. 

The  bill  herewith  reported  would  amend 
section  402(d)  so  as  to  eliminate  those  pro- 
visions in  that  section  which  deem  con- 
fectionery to  be  adulterated  if  it  bears  or 
contains  any  nonnutritive  article  or  sub- 
stance except  authorized  coloring,  harmless 
flavoring,  or  certain  harmless  resinous  glazes. 
This  will  place  the  confectionery  industry 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  segments  of  the 
food  industry  and  will  permit  that  industry 
to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  candy,  food 
additives  cleared  for  safety  under  the  food 
additives  amendment. 

Existing  law  in  this  area  presents  some- 
what of  an  anomaly.  Certain  additives  may 
be  used  by  the  canning,  frozen  food,  baking, 
bottling,  and  preserving  segments  of  the 
?Sd  lndustry-4ven  the  baby  foods  ind^- 
try— but  these  substances  may  not  be  used 
in   the   manufacture   of   candy. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  discrim- 
inatory and  anomalous  treatment  of  the  con- 
fectionery industry  is  not  warranted. 

FOOD    AND    DRUG    ADMINISTRATION    POSITION 

The   Food  and  Drug  Administration  op- 
posed the  bill  in  the  form  in  which  It  is  re- 
Sorted,  but  recommended  that  existing  law 
be  amended  to  permit  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  permit  proposed  ^es  of 
nonnutritive  additives  In  t^e  n^an^^f  *^J 
of  candy  If  the  Secretary  finds     that  such 
use  has  technological  value"  and     is  In  ac- 
cordance   with    good    manufacturing    prac- 
tice  "    The  committee  sees  no  reason  why  a 
special  rule  should  apply  to  the  confection- 
ed industry  that  does  not  app  y  to  all  other 
seEments  of  Industry,  and  points  out  that 
the  provisions  of  section  409  of  the  Federal 
Food^  Drug,   and   Cosmetic  Act  fully  cover 
safSy  of  additives,  and  provides  protection 
against  deceptions  of  the  consumer,  and  pro- 
hibits use  of  any  additive  which  would  result 
in  adulteration  or  in  misbranding  of  food. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  food  addi- 
tive   amendment,    undoubtedly    there    v.as 
some  protection  afforded  to  the  P"^"^  ^y 
section  402(d)    although  the  law  presented 
disadvantages  which  have  become  more  seri- 
ous as  technological  developmente  ^ave  oc- 
curred.    Since   the  enactment  of  the   food 
additives  amendment,  any  benefits  which  the 
public  derived  from  section  402(d)  no  longer 
continue  but  the  disadvantages  do  contln^e^ 
The  safety  of  all  additives  used  In  all  foods 
is  assured  by  the  food  additives  amendment 
but  nonnutritive   additives  which  are  safe 
and  so  recognized  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  which  are  used  by  other 
segments  of  the  food  industry  may  not  be 
used  by  the  confectionery  Industry. 

The  facts  which  may  have  Justified  the 
existence  of  section  402(d)  untU  a  more  ade- 
ouate  law  was  enacted  assuring  the  safety 
of  aU  additives  used  In  all  foods,  which  now 
has  been  accomplished  by  enactment  of  the 
food  additives  amendment,  make  the  non- 
nTrltive  provision  of  section  402(d),  wh  ch 
is  applicable  only  to  the  confectionery  In- 
dustry, not  only  no  longer  necessary,  but  also 
not  desirable.  ^,  , 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  also 
recommended  that  the  legislation  be 
amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  Intermingling 
of  trinkets  or  other  articles  with  candy  un- 
less the  trinket  or  article  was  "not  physically 
integrated  with  or  attached  to  it"  and  unless 


the  trinket  or  article  was  separated  and  dis- 
tinctly wrapped. 

This  amendment  was  designed  to  overrule 
the  effect  of  a  court  of  appeals  decision  In 
U.S.  V.  Cavalier  Co.  (190  P.  2d  386  (1951)) 
holding  that  the  Intermingling  of  trinkets 
with  candy  or  gum  In  a  vending  machine 
did  not  result  in  adulteration  of  the  candy 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  committee 
that  the  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  seriously  jeopardize  the  business  of  many 


persons  in  the  vendif*  machine  Industry 

The  product  liability  Insurance  rate  of 
that  todustry  is  among  the  loyrest  in  the 
food  industry.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
committee  felt  that  there  Is  no  threat  to 
the  public  health  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which  would  have 
such  serious  consequences  for  a  segment  of 
our  domestic  industry. 

SUMMARY 

This  bill  would  amend  402(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to 
permit  the  candy  manufacturing  Industry  to 
use  food  additives  which  are  cleared  for 
safety  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  food  by  all 
other  segments  of  the  food  Industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  would  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent anomalous  situation  under  which  a  sub- 
stance can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
food  by  all  other  segments  of  the  food  in- 
dustry—Including the  baby  food  manufac- 
turing industry — but  may  not  today  be  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  candy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  today  as  principal  cosponsor  with 
Senator  Hartke,  of  Indiana,.and  15  other 
Senators  in  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  a  discriminatory  situ- 
ation which  has  faced  our  candy  manu- 
facturers for  many  years. 

Under  the  present  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  canned  foods,  frozen  foods, 
baked  goods,  preserves,  and  even  baby 
foods  may  contain  a  wide  variety  of 
emulsifiers,  stabilizers,  preservatives,  and 
other  additives  which  enhance  the  tex- 
ture, flavor,  and  other  desirable  attri- 
butes of  the  product.  Our  confectionery 
industry  alone  is  not  allowed  the  use  of 
these  nonnutritive  substances. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  propos- 
ing today  would  remove  this  discrimina- 
tion by  amending  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  permit  the  confectionery 
industry  to  use  the  same  safe,  non- 
nutritive substances  already  available  to 
baby  food  manufacturers  and  other  food 

industries.  

OHIO  RIVER  NATIONAL  PARKWAY 
Mr   HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  I  have  presented 
several  bills  for  the  benefit  of  the  travel- 
ing public,  including  a  proposal  for  spot 
highway  improvements,  to  provide  great- 
er road  safety;  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Lincoln  Trail  Memorial  Parkway  to  run 
from  Hodgenville,  Ky..  through  the  In- 
diana site  of  Lincoln's  boyhood  home  and 
on  to  Springfield,  111.;    and  one  which 
calls  for  an  extension  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  from  41,000  to  60.000 
miles    Today  I  am  introducing  two  more 
biUs  which  will  further  round  out  the 
better  highways  program  I  hope  we  may 
see  developed.    One.  on  which  my  com- 
ments appear  under  a  separate  heading, 
will  provide  for  enhancement  of  the  trav- 
eler's knowledge  of  the  area  he  is  in 
through  historical  display  boards  to  be 
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erected  at  rest  stops  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  The  other,  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak  now,  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  administration  of  the 
Ohio  River  National  Partway. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  well  stated 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  bill,  which 
authorizes  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er National  Parkway  "in  order  to  enhance 
the. public  enjoyment  and  accessibility  of 
certain  areas  in  the  State  of  Indiana  hav- 
ing a  scenic  and  historical  value,  includ- 
ing the  Ohio  River,  vast  and  dense  for- 
ests, historical  sites,  caverns,  large  roll- 
ing hills,  and  spectacular  scenery."  The 
parkway  would  begin  near  Aurora.  Ind., 
where  U.S.  52  turns  away  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  cross  the  State  of  Indiana.  From 
that  point  through  Ohio,  Jefferson,  and 
Switzerland  Counties  to  Madison,  State 
roads  exist  along  the  river,  but  mucl>  of 
that  portion  is  listed  on  State  highway 
maps  as  "dustless"  rather  than  "paved." 
Other  such  existing  roads  follow  the  river 
from  New  Albany  to  New  Boston  and 
from  Derby  to  Tell  City.  The  interven- 
ing portions,  despite  the  scenic  nature 
of  the  southern  Indiana  countryside,  do 
not  presently  carry  roads  following  the 
river. 

The  terminus  of  such  a  parkway  would 
be  near  Troy.  Ind..  where  it  would  link 
up  with  the  proposed  Lincoln  Ti-ail  Me- 
morial Parkway,  with  a  total  distance  of 
somewhat  under  200  miles  involved.  It 
would  afford  a  genuine  addition  to  those 
places  in  the  Nation  which  make  so  at- 
ti'active  the  recently  developed  slogan. 
"See  America  First" — the  promotion  of 
which  has  been  entrusted  by  President 
Johnson  to  our  presiding  officer.  Vice 
President  Humphrey. 

This  region  of  Indiana,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, has  scenic  attractions  as  the 
Ohio  River  rolls  on  down  toward  my  own 
home  town  of  Evansville.  I  know  this 
country,  and  I  know  its  beauty.  But  its 
present  state  of  relative  inaccessibility 
does  not  permit  many  who  might  other- 
wise be  attracted  to  it  to  share  that 
knowledge  with  me.  This  land  of  ours  is 
indeed  "America  the  beautiful."  The 
Ohio  River  National  Parkway  can  help 
bring  more  of  that  beauty  to  visibility  as 
our  Hoosier  attractions  for  tourists  be- 
come increasingly  known.  Indiana's 
great  potential  in  that  direction  has  been 
thoroughly  pointed  out  in  a  recent  ARA- 
sponsored  study  of  the  42  southern  In- 
diana counties  prepared  by  Indiana 
University.  This  project  will  benefit 
both  those  who  live  there  and  those  who 
come  to  visit.  I  hope  that  it  will  find 
a  favorable  reception  in  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  1840)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Ohio  River  National  Parkway  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


HISTORICAL  DISPLAY  BOARDS  FOR 
INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  is  one  of  the 


greatest  programs  of  progress  ever 
launched  by  any  nation.  It  provides  us 
with  safe,  economical,  and  convenient 
travel.  It  saves  us  lives  and  money  and 
it  increases  the  ties — both  commercial 
and  cultural — which  bind  us  together  as 
a  nation. 

The  Interstate  System,  however,  has 
by  no  means  reached  perfection.  Im- 
provements can  always  be  made.  I  have 
suggested  these  in  the  past  and  I  offer 
today  a  further  refinement. 

Although  we  enjoy  the  speed  with 
which  the  Interstate  System  permits  us 
to  move,  a  common  question  at  the  end 
of  an  excursion  is:  "Where  have  we 
been?"  On  the  Interstate  System  we 
speed  almost  nonstop  through  the  coun- 
tryside with  little  or  no  idea  of  what  is 
around  us.  While  the  superhighway 
bilngs  us  to  our  destination  more  quick- 
ly, we  often  find  the  trip  has  been  quite 
monotonous  and  boring. 

I  propose,  in  a  bill  which  I  offer  today, 
that  display  boards  listing  nearby  his- 
torical and  scenic  attractions  be  erected 
at  each  rest  stop  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  cost  for  this  project  would  be 
low  in  comparison  to  the  large  benefits, 
benefits  not  alone  for  the  traveler  but  for 
residents  of  the  area  as  well. 

Such  a  display  board  would  present 
historical  highlights  of  the  area  and  list 
noncommercial  points  of  interest,  to- 
gether with  road  directions  to  them.  The 
boards  would  be  prepared  by  State  uni- 
versities. State  or  local  historical  so- 
cieties, or  others,  using  uniform  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
.  The  family  which  has  a  limited  time  to 
travel  would  find  display  boards  such  as 
these  a  rapid  and  reliable  source  for  ori- 
enting themselves  to  the  area  through 
which  they  are  driving.  For  those  with 
more  leisure  time,  information  on  the 
display  boards  would  encourage  side  trips 
from  the  interstate  highway,  to  both  the 
enlightenment  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
traveler. 

This  proposal,  of  course,  is  not  unpre- 
cedented. Many  States  have  for  years 
provided  varying  types  of  historical  mar- 
kers along  main  highways.  Such  signs 
remind  us  of  our  heritage  and  enrich  our 
travel  experience.  We  need  such  an  en- 
riching program  throughout  the  Inter- 
state System. 

I  urge  support  of  each  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  bill.  I  therefore  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  may  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
cosponsors  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday  next,  April  30.  and  that  the  text 
of  this  short  bill  may  appear  at  the  close 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk^  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  1841)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  C^de  in  order  to  au- 
thorize costs  of  installing  certain  display 
boards  providing  historical  and  other  in- 
formation as  part  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction under  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  introduced  by<Mr.  Hartke.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  101  (a)  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "construction"  for 
the  pvirpose  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  also  Including  costs  of  dis- 
play boards  placed  at  noncommercial  rest 
areas  on  such  highway  to  provide  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  area 
and  noncommercial  points  of  interest". 


April  28y  1965 
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FUNDS    FOR    POINT    REYES 
NATIONAL   SEASHORE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, legislation  to  amend  the  public  law 
which  established  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  in  California  in  1962.  Subse- 
quent events  have  proved  that  the  sum 
originally  fixed  in  the  law  for  acquisition 
of  property  within  the  new  National 
Park  unit  is  insufficient.  The  bill  placed 
a  limitation  of  $14  million  on  the  amount 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  valuable  prop- 
erty in  this  area. 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  will  be 
the  property  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  valuable 
natural  resource  heritage  involved  here; 
and  it  is  my  strong  belief  that  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  help 
pay  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  needed  land 
by  direct  purchase. 

An  increase  in  the  appropriation  ceil- 
ing for  acquisition  of  Point  Reyes  Sea- 
shore land  would  be  a  constructive  step. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  give 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  a  basis  on  which  to  determine 
the  amount  needed  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram for  purchase  of  land.  This  is  the 
procedure  which  should  be  followed  in 
acquiring  new  seashore  land,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record 
with  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1845)  to  amend  section 
8  of  Public  Law  87-657.  87th  Congress, 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Neuberger,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8  of  Public  Law  87-657  of  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  is  repealed  and  (b)  that 
there  is  enacted  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 


MEMBERSHIP  AND  PARTICIPATION 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 


erence, a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  of  January  28,  1948,  pro- 
viding for  membership  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific Commission. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Acting  SecretaiT  of  State,  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. .  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  together  with  a  memo- 
randum of  justification  and  the  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Vice  President  with  regard  to  it. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution,  memoran- 
dum, and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  71)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  of  January  28. 
1948  providing  for  membership  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
South  Pacific  Commission,   introduced 
by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
■    resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  Section  3(a)  of 
the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  membership  and  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  South 
Pacific  commission  and  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation therefor",  as  amended  (22  U  S^C. 
280b)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows, 
"(a)   such  sums  as  may  be  required  an- 
nually for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Sf  its  proportionate  share  of  tbe   "penses 
of   the   Commission   and   Its    auxill^y   and 
subsidiary  bodies,  as  set  forth  In  Article  XIV 
of   the   Agreement   establishing   the   South 
Pacific  Commission." 


The  memorandum  and  letter  presented 
by  Mr.  Fulbright  are  as  follows: 
Memorandum  of  Justification  op  Propose 

AMENDMENT     TO     REMOVE     STATUTORY     Re- 
STRICTIONS    ON   U.S.    CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE 

South  Pacific  Commission 
Current  legislation  providing  for  U.S  par- 
ticipation in  the  south  pacific  Commission 
restricts  the  authority  to  make  appropria- 
tions to  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $150,000. 

The  proposed  draft  of  an  amendment  to 
Public  law  403.  80th  Congress,  would  rep  ace 
these  restrictions  by  a  continuing  authoriza- 
tion without  limitation  as  to  amount. 

The  membership  of  the  Commission  con- 
sists of  the  state  of  Western  Samoa  which 
became  a  member  in  1964.  and  5  Govern- 
m^nt^Australla.  France,  New  Zealand  U^ 
Unrted  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States- 
whlch  together  administer  some  15  _  J*"' 
S^les  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  territories 
are  scattered  over  an  ocean  area  approxi- 
mating one-fifth  of  the  world's  sur  ace. 
about  a  third  being  in  the  U.S  sphere  of  re- 
BDonsibility.  The  U.S.  territories  covered  by 
the  Commission's  actlvlUes  Include  American 


Samoa  and  Guam  as  well  as  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  entire  com- 
plex of  islands  in  the  Commission's  geo- 
graphical bounds  is  of  strategic  Importance 
to  the  United  States. 

As  a  regional  organization  with  the  only 
permanent  reservoir  of  expertise  In  the  South 
Pacific  area,  the  Commission  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  assist  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  South  Pacific  people.  It 
supplements  and  complements  the  individual 
territorial  efforts  of  the  administering  gov- 
ernments and  has  proved  an  effective  method 
of  mobUizing  the  resources  of  these  govern- 
ments in  a  common  effort.  At  the  same 
time  It  provides  a  forum  for  the  indigenous 
people  to  voice  their  views  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region. 

Concentrating  In  the  fields  of  health,  and 
economic  and  social  development,  the  Com- 
mission carries  out  its  work  largely  through 
a  program  of  research,  technical  assistance, 
and  the  collection,  publication,  and  distribu- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  information. 
In  the  health  field,  attention  centers  on 
organizing    research    into    unsolved    health 
problems,    health   education,    and   maternal 
and  child  care.     In  the  area  of  economic  de- 
velopment, the  Commission  is  currently  con- 
cerned   with    improvement    of    basic    crops, 
fisheries,  and  boatbuilding,  and  eradication 
of  plant  disease  and  pests.     The  social  devel- 
opment program  deals  with  community  edu- 
cation,   language   training,   cooperatives,   li- 
brary development,  and  reading  aids. 

In  order  to  respond  more  effectively  to  the 
regional  needs  of  the  area,  the  Commission 
considers  desirable  a  significant  strengthen- 
ing of  aU  these  activities  over  the  next  few 
years.  Among  the  projects  of  high  priority 
are  the  following: 

lA  broad  program  of  improving  village 
sanitation.  Emphasis  would  be  Pjafeji  °ri 
the  control  of  insects  and  rats  the  latter 
being  a  serious  economic  as  well  as  health 
problem  m  the  South  Pacific. 

2  Expansion  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  orogram.  This  would  include  adding 
a  public  Selth  nurse  to  the  staff  to  assist 
m  conducting  courses  for  auxiliary  st^ff  In 
territories,  refresher  courses  for  mldwives, 
and  seminars  on  social  pediatrics. 

3  Strengthening  of  the  Community  Edu- 
cation Training  Center  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

4  Establishment  of  a  "glonal  language- 
teaching  institute  for  the  Pacific  region 
where  teachers  and  administrators  could  be 
trained  In  new  methods  of  teachmg  English. 

5  Intensification  of  plant  production  im- 
provement. As  part  of  a  program  to  tntro- 
Suce  commercial  crops,  the  Comml^lon 
hopes  to  expand  the  service  of  supplying  new, 
Slserse-reslstant  species  of  the  breadfruit, 
cacao  andtaro.  If  the  basic  research  on  in- 
s^t  coXl  results  in  increased  coconut  pro- 
duction a  regional  research  and  training 
cenlTioT  coconut  products  and  byproducts 
is  considered  a  logical  followup. 

The   budget  for  <=^«^f  ^  J.^, ^  «747  ?99' 
Droved   at  an  assessment  level  of  $747,799. 
provides  for  a  start  on  this  work  program^ 
Since   the  ^United   States   is   assessed   at   20 
percent    of'  the    Commission's    budget     our 
Rhare     of     1965    expenditures    Is     $149  559. 
S  amount,  to  be^unded  from  U.S.  fiscal 
year  1966  appropriations,  is  Just  under  the 
Sutory  limitation  of  $150,000  on  our  con- 
tribution.    This  ceiling,  however,  will  be  in- 
adequate to  cover  our  obligations  under  sub- 
seaTnt  budgets  which  must  increase  over 
the  1965  level  If  the  important  projects  out- 
lined above  are  to  be  carried  out. 

As  between  the  raising  of  the  annual  cell- 
UiE  on  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated and  eliminating  the  ceiling  entirely, 
the  Department  recommends  the  latter. 

A  ceiling  could  prevent  the  United  States 
from  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
esSlihing  the  South  Pacific  Commission 


which  calls  for  contribution  of  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  budget  rather  than  a  fixed 
amount.  The  other  member  countries,  pre-* 
ferring  to  relate  their  financial  support  of 
the  Commission  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
proposed  programs  and  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  Commission,  have  not  enacted 
such  legislation.  If  they  did  so,  it  would  re- 
sult in  financial  chaos  for  the  Commission 
since  the  size  of  the  budget  would  be  deter- 
mined by  a  series  of  unilateral  actions  and 
not  by  multilateral  negotiations. 

We  believe  that  the  absence  of  a  statutory 
limitation  on  the  U.S.  contribution  would 
not  result  In  sharp  Increases  ir  the  Commis- 
sion budget,  since  the  other  contributors 
would  have  to  pay  their  share  of  any  ex- 
penses. Except  for  Western  Samoa,  their 
share  is  not  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
United  States  and  in  one  case  Is  significantly 
higher  Current  assessments  percentages 
are:  Australia,  32;  France,  14;  New  Zealand, 
16-  United  Kingdom,  17;  United  States,  20; 
Western  Samoa,  1.  The  relative  size  of  their 
contributions  constrains  the  other  members 
to  approach  budget  expansion  with  caution. 
Moreover,  these  are  responsible  governments 
which,  while  responsive  to  the  Organization's 
real  needs,  have  demonstrated  a  serious  in- 
terest in  the  economical  operation  of  the 
Commission. 

The   Department  also  sees  advantage   in 
having  Congress  authorize  contributions  to 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  a  continuing 
authority.     Prior    to    the    adoption    of    an 
amendment  in  1964  -vhich  restricted  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  to  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1966,  the  Congress  had  provided  a 
continuing  authorization.     A  return  to  this 
arrangement  seems  appropriate  because  both 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  establishing  the 
Commission  set  no  terminal  date  t^  the  Com- 
mission's life,  and  the  language  of  the  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  U.S.  membership   In 
the  Commission  places  no  limits  on  the  dura- 
tion of  that  membership.    Reestabllshment 
of  the  contUiulng  authority  would,  there- 
fore, serve  to  underline  oiir  positive  interest 
in  the  future  development  of  the  Commis- 
sion    This  would  in  no  way  affect  the  avail- 
ability of  officials  of  the  executive  branch  to 
testify  before  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  upon  request.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  annual  review  by  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  April  8,  1965. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  of  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  403,  80th  Congress,  which  pro- 
vides  for  membership  and  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  South  Pacific  Com- 

""  By  replacing  the  present  authorization  for 
appropriations  In  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966 
In  amounts  not  exceeding  $150,000  by  a  con- 
tinuing authorization  without  limitation  as 
to  amount,  the  amendment  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  play  Its  proper  role  In  the 
expanded  work  of  this  important  Commls- 

^T'do  not  believe  the  elimination  of  the 
statutory  limitation  on  our  contribution 
would  llad  to  a  sharp  Increase  to  the  U_S^ 
rontribution.  A  detaUed  ^^"^P^}°'\°^ ^""^ 
Commission's  work  and  our  reasons  for  pro- 
Dosine  the  amendment  Is  enclosed. 

I  hope  the  congress  can  giye/a^°^\^'^ 
consideration  to  the  amendment  during  the 
present  session  so  that  the  VS.  rfpresenta- 
tivTwiU  be  able  to  participate  In  the  fall  in 
Jhe  mscusslon  and  approval  of  fbe  progTam 
to  be  included  In  the  Commission's  budget 
for  calendar  year  1966. 

A  simUar  communication  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
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The  Department  of  State  has  been  ad- 
Vlsed  by  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposal  to  the  Congress  for  Its  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Ball. 

Acting  Secretary. 


PRINTING  OP  REVIEW  OP  REPORT 
ON  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN 
FLORIDA.  SOITTHWEST  DADE 
COUNTY,  FLA.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  20) 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  favorable  re- 
port, dated  September  15,  1964,  from 
the  Acting  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on 
a  review  of  the  report  on  central  and 
southern  Florida,  Southwest  Dade  Coun- 
ty, Fla.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. June  6,  1958.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 

ON  CHETCO  RIVER,  OREG.  (S.  DOC. 

NO.  21) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  favorable  re- 
port, dated  March  4, 1965,  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the  report 
on  Chetco  River,  Oreg..  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  April  28, 
1958.  I  ask  unanimous  coixsent  that  the 
report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATERSHED  PROJECTS  APPROVED 
BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  may  be  advised  of  the  vari- 
ous projects  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  informa- 
tion on  this  matter: 

Projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  on  Apr.  13,  1965,  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  566.  83d  Cong.,  as 
amended 

Federal 
t 

Ketchepedrakee  Creek.  Ala $882>740 

Twin-Rush  Creek,  Ind 1.234, 

Badger  Creek  (supplemental). 

Iowa 212,  965 

Walters  Creek,  Iowa 1,074.820 

Total— 3.  405.  245 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1965 — AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT 
NO.  101) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  1354 — the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965 — and  ask  that  it  be  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  provide  grants  to 
cities  with  workable  programs  to  carry 
out  programs  of  demolition  of  dilapi- 
dated structures  in  residential  neighbor- 
hoods. 

For  many  years  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion have  been  waging  a  battle  against 
decay  in  residential  neighborhoods,  with 
Federal  assistance.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  slums  have  been  cleared  for  public  and 
private  redevelopment.  Other  vast 
areas  have  been  designated  as  conserva- 
tion neighborhoods.  In  these  a  vital  in- 
strument to  achieve  neighborhood  bet- 
terment has  been  the  removal  of  build- 
ing which  are  too  deteriorated  to  be 
rehabilitated. 

Had  these  structures  been  pemiitted  to 
remain,  conservation  efforts  would  have 
been  severely  hindered  and  sometimes 
completely  blocked.  While  extensive 
efforts,  involving  substantial  expendi- 
tures are  being  made  to  clear  areas  al- 
ready blighted  and  to  conserve  neighbor- 
hoods which  have  moved  significantly 
along  toward  becoming  totally  blighted, 
more  preventative  measures  are  needed. 
Many  neighborhoods  in  our  cities  are 
in  generally  excellent  condition.  In  a 
substantial  number  of  tliese,  however,  an 
occasional  building  has  been  abandoned 
by  its  owner.  This  has  resulted  in  a  crea- 
tion of  a  condition  hazardous  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  surrounding 
area. 

These  dilapidated  buildings  serve  as 
an  attractive  nuisance  to  children  and 
as  a  fire  hazard.  Their  existance  pro- 
duces a  negative  effect  on  adjoining  prop- 
erty owners  in  terms  of  their  desire  to 
maintain  their  own  property.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  one  such  building  can 
be  the  seed  of  a  new  blighted  neighbor- 
hood. The  removal  of  these  buildings, 
where  it  can  be  done  under  local  law, 
becomes  an  extremely  burdensome  ex- 
pense to  the  community  and  in  almost 
every  case  more  burdensome  than  the 
community  can  bear  alone.  Therefore  in 
view  of  the  deep  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  programs  aimed 
at  the  elimination  of  slums,  it  seems 
essential  that  the  elimination  of  the  first 
sign  of  blight,  that  is,  a  single  decaying 
structure,  will  in  many  instances  be  the 
key  action  in  keeping  a  neighborhood 
as  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  more  that  can  be  done  to  keep  a 
neighborhood  from  becoming  blighted, 
the  less  we  will  have  to  spend  on  future 
clearance  of  large  area^  Commonsense 
seems  to  require  that  the  removal  of 
scattered,  dilapidated  buildings  will 
provide  a  relatively  inexpensive  way  of 
saving  vast  parts  of  our  cities  from  be- 
coming urban  renewal  projects  through 
their  fall  into  decay. 

We  have  already  made  significant 
changes   in   Federal    law   in   terms   of 


strengthening  local  code  enforcement 
activities.  This  will  be  another  major 
step  in  that  direction.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  receiyed,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  The  bill  to  which  my 
amendment  is  offered  is  presently  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cunency.  My  purpose  is  to  have  the 
amendment  referred  to  that  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

The  amendment  (No.  101)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conamittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    102 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when 
he  submitted  the  above  amendment, 
which  appear  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  103  THROUGH  114 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  1564,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 

AMENDMENT  NO.  US 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClellan)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1564,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  116  THROUGH  119 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1564,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    121 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  I  have  made  my 
views  known  on  the  so-called  voting 
rights  bill,  S.  1564.  I  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  I  have  spoken  here  on  the  floor  of  my 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

On  each  occasion,  I  have  explained 
that  my  opposition  is  not  to  the  right  of 
any  qualified  person  to  vote,  but  rather 
to  the  concept  embodied  in  the  bill  which 
takes  away  from  the  States  the  right  to 
set  voter  qualifications. 

This  bill  repeats  an  old  post-Civil  War 
procedure  which  saw  Federal  oflBcials  en- 
tering the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
usurping  State  powers.  The  bill  seeks 
to  send  Federal  voting  examiners  into 
suspected  States  to  examine  State  vot- 
ing procedures. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  deal 
with  this  situation. 
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This  amendment  would  compel  Federal 
examiners  to  apply  State  laws  and  not 
their  own  self-made   procedures  con- 
cerning voter  qualifications.    Since  the 
Constitution  gives  the  States  the  nght 
to  establish  qualifications  and  since  the 
major   complaint  currently   is  the   al- 
leged discriminatory  use  of  State  laws, 
there    should  be  no  major  objection  to 
this  amendment  unless  the  sponsors  of 
the   bill   intend   to   substitute   Federal, 
agency,  or  self-made  examiners'  proce- 
dures on  registration  and  qualification, 
for  State  laws.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT- 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
120) 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  600)  to  strengthen  the 
educational  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  students  in  postsecondary 
and  higher  education,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committte  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
102) 


Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  voting 
rights  bill,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute- 
s' 1564.  ,     .  «  .     * 
The  pending  bill  is  seriously  deficient 
at  best,  unconstitutional  at  worst.     Its 
defects,  though  not  seen  in  the  earlier 
haste  of  presentation,  have  now  come  to 
light.    I  say  let  us  correct  such  defects, 
not  ignore  them,  in  what  should  be  a 
somewhat  more  calm  period  of  reflection. 
In  essence  my  proposal  would,  first, 
insure   the   uniform   application   of   all 
State  voting  requirements;  second,  pro- 
hibit fraudulent  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, prescribing  penalties  for  those  in- 
volved in  such  fraudulent  actions;  and 
third  provide  for  a  detailed  study  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  determine  whether  under  State 
laws  there  are  preconditions  to  voting 
or  registering  to  vote,  which  tend  to  re- 
sult  in   discrimination    against    Armed 
Forces  personnel. 

I  believe  my  bill  In  its  provisions  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  would  accomplish 
the  following: 

First.  Eliminate,  effectively  and  ex- 
peditiously, voting  discrimination  wher- 
ever It  exists. 

Second.  Bring  an  end  to  any  and  all 
unreasonable  standards  for  registration 
and  voting,  without  ending  constitu- 
tional. State  established  requirements. 

Third.  End  all  vestiges  of  discrimina- 
tory application  of  voting  and  registra- 
tion requirements. 

Fourth.  Responsibly  refrain  from 
penalizing  States  and  subdivisions  which 
are  not  guilty  of  discrimination. 

My  proposal  would  accomplish  these 
objectives;  the  pending  bill  wiU  not. 


Mr  President,  there  is  an  absence  of 
compUcated  and  arbitrary  percentage 
formulas  in  my  proposal.  It  is  simply 
stated,  simply  understood,  and  simply 
applied.  My  amendment  prohibits  dis- 
criminatory voting  practices  wherever 
they  exist,  not  in  just  a  few  States  and 
counties.  ^  , 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  re- 
ceives complaints  from  25  or  more  resi- 
dents of  a  county  or  similar  political  sub- 
division, alleging  discrimination  and  de- 
nial of  voting  rights  on  the  basis  of  race 
or    color,    a   Federal    examiner   is   ap- 
pointed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The   examiner  immediately   determines 
whether  or  not  those  alleging  such  dis- 
crimination possess  the  requisite  voting 
qualifications.     Any    challenge    by    the 
State  may  be  made  within  10  days  before 
a  Federal  hearing  officer  appointed  by 
the     ClvU     Service     Commission.    The 
hearing  officer  is  required  to  render  his 
decision  within  7  days. 

A  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination 
is  established  upon  a  determination  by 
the  hearing  officer  that  the  right  of  suf- 
frage has  been  denied  to  25  or  more  per- 
sons because  of  race  or  color.  Immedi- 
ately, upon  this  determination,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  required  to  ap- 
point additional  Federal  examiners  to 
register  others  within  the  county  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  who  may  be  subject 
to  discrimination. 

My  amendment  provides  for  an  appeal 
of  the  decision  by  the  hearing  officer 
within  15  days.  However,  during  this 
period  all  persons  found  to  possess  voting 
qualifications  shall  be  entitled  to  vote; 
those  challenged  may  vote  provisionally 
pending  the  appeal  by  the  hearing  officer 
and  the  court.  The  primary  purpose  of 
allowing  provisional  voting  is  to  preclude 
delay  of  the  appeal  and  thus  to  encourage 
its  expeditious  consideration. 

Under  my  amendment.  Federal  exam- 
iners are  required  to  accept  a  sixth-grade 
education  as  a  presumption  of  literacy. 
The  Federal  examiners  are  likewise  re- 
quired to  insure  fair  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory application  of  existing  literacy  tests. 
Mr     President,    my    amendment    is 
aimed  not  only  directly  towards  discrim- 
inatory practices  in  registration  and  vot- 
ing but  deals  also  with  the  broader  prob- 
lem' where  it  exists,  of  physical  or  eco- 
nomic coercion  and  Intimidation.    The 
amendment  I  propose  provides  for  both 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  officials 
engaging  in  any  such  coercion  or  in- 
timidation. 

My  amendment  does  not  presume  guilt, 
in  lieu  of  our  basic  right  of  presumption 
of  innocence.  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions are  not  guilty  under  my  pro- 
posal, until  it  has  been  proven  that  they 
discriminate. 

Mr  President,  my  proposal  also  covers 
fraudulent  counting  and  voting.  I  be- 
lieve of  eaual  importance  to  the  nght  to 
vote  is  the  right  to  have  such  vote  proper- 
ly counted,  and  thus  not  diminished  in 
the  overall  returns. 

Wherever  a  person  alleges  to  an  exam- 
iner within  24  hours  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  vote  or  that  his  vote  was  not 
properly  counted,  the  examiner  notifies 
the  Federal  district  attorney  who  may 


then  apply  to  the  Federal  court  for  an 
order  of  contempt.  Whoever  under  color 
of  law  falls  to  permit  one  to  vote,  or  fails 
to  count  the  vote  properly,  or  Intunidates 
or  threatens  or  coerces  the  voter,  is  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  penalty  of  $5,000  fine 
or  5  years  imprisonment. 

Also  under  my  proposal,  whoever  casts 
a  ballot  illegally,  or  casts  more  than  one 
baUot,  or  attempts  .to,  or  alters  ballots 
cast  in  a  Federal  election  is  subject  to  a 

like  penalty.  ^  ... 

My  amendment  also  caUs  for  a  joint 
study  by  the  Attorney  General  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  determine  if,  un- 
der the  laws  or  practices  of  any  State  or 
States,  there  are  preconditions  to  voting 
or  registering  to  vote,  which  might  tend 
to  result  in  discrimination  agamst  citi- 
zens serving  in  the  armed  services. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment I  introduce  today  offers  to  the  Sen- 
ate an  effective  and  expeditious,  and  con- 
stitutional alternative  which  would  bring 
to  an  end  the  dlsenfranchisement.  be- 
cause of  race  or  color,  of  any  of  our  citi- 
zenry, and  will  insure  to  all  such  citizens 
the  proper  counting  of  their  votes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  my  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

'^°The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wUl  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk ;  and,  without  ob-    v 
jection.  the  analysis  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment   (No.   102)    was  re- 
ceived, ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie 

on  the  table. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Tower  Is  as  follows: 
Brief  Section-by-Section  Analysis.  Tower 
Voting   Rights   SuBSTrruTE 
Literacy  test  definition— any  requirement 
regarding  ability  to  read,  write  demonstrate 
educational    achievement   or   knowledge   of 
any  particular  subject   (sec.  2a,  P-  D-    ,^^ 
Provides  that  one  acting  under  color  of  law 
shall  provide  applicant  oPPO'^^"°/*y_^„nf 
ister  or  to  qualify  to  vote  within  2  week- 
days after  applicant  makes  Boo^^^^^^^..^: 
tempt  to  do  so.    Applicant  must  be  notified 
of  results  within  7  days  (sec.  26.  p   2) . 

Election  definition— any  general,  special, 
primary  in  any  voting  district  for  selection 
of  candidate  or  deciding  proposition  or  issue 
of  public  law  (sec.  2b,  p.  2) . 

Congressional  determination  that  large 
numbers  of  citizens  have  been  and  are  being 
denied  voting  or  registration  on  account  of 
race  or  color  in  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment (sec.  3a,  p.  2). 

Congressional  determination  that  literacy 
tests  have  been  and  are  being  used  ^  some 
States  and  subdivisions  as  a  means  of  d^- 
criminatlon  on  account  of  race  or  color  (sec. 

^''con^^essional  determination  of  sixth 
grade  presumption  of  literacy  (sec.  3b.  p.  3) . 

Eliminates  requirement  of  good  moral 
character,  and  so  forth  (with  exception  of 
felons)  (sec.  3c,  p.  3). 

Establishes  a  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination where  25  or/nore  persons  claim 
discriminatory  denial  of  right  to  vote   (sec. 

F^eral  examiner  is  appointed  by  Civil 
Service  Commission  upon  certification  byAt- 
tomey  General  that  he  has  received  in  writ- 
ing  25  or  more  complaints  from  residents  of 
k  f  otLg  district  that  they  ^^^ve  been  denied 
right  to  register,  or  to  vote,  and  that  he 
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(Attorney  General]  lielieves  claims  are  meri- 
torious (sec.  4a,  pp.  3-4) . 

Certification  by  the  Attorney  General  Is 
final  and  effective  upon  publication  In  Fed- 
eral Register  (sec.  4b,  p.  4) . 

Examiner  shall  examine  complainants. 
Their  statement  under  oath  Is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  age,  residence,  prior  efforts  to 
register  or  vote  (sec.  4c,  p.  4) . 

Upon  examiner  finding  that  25  or  more 
persons  within  the  district  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  register  or  to  vote,  their  names 
shall  be  placed  on  list  of  eligible  voters — 
list  goes  to  appropriate  election  officials.  At- 
torney General,  State  attorney  general,  with 
report  of  findings   (sec.  4d,  p.  5) . 

Examiner  shall  administer  literacy  test 
where  applicable  (sec.  4d,  p.  5) . 

Where  a  practice  or  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion Is  established,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  appoint  additional  examiners 
within  the  voting  district  (sec.  4e,  pp.  5-6). 
Where  examiner  listing  is  challenged,  per- 
sons listed  can  vote  provisionally,  pending 
hearing  officer  or  court  determination  (sec. 
4b,  p.  5). 

Provides  that  no  person  can  vote  unless  his 
name  has  been  certified  and  transmitted  to 
appropriate  election  officials  at  least  45  days 
prior  to  such  election  (sec.  4g,  p.  5) . 

A  challenge  to  examiners'  findings  may  be 
filed  within  10  days  of  examiners'  listing,  by 
the  State  attorney  general  or  appropriate 
election  offlcinls.  to  a  hearing  officer  appointed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Challenge 
must  be  accompanied  by  affidavit  of  at  least 
two  persons;  7  days  for  challenge  determina- 
tion (sec.  5a.  p.  6) . 

Appeal  from  hearing  officer  decision  may  be 
filed  In  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  within 
15  days  of  decision,  but  no  decision  of  a  hear- 
ing officer  shall  be  overturned  unless  clearly 
erroneous  (sec.  5b,  p.  7) . 

Establishment  of  pattern  or  practice  of  dis- 
crimination shall  not  be  stayed  pending  court 
determination  of  challenge  (sec.  6,  p.  7). 

Where  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimination 
Is  established  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  appoint  necessary  additional  examin- 
ers within  the  district  who  shall  determine 
whether  persons  within  the  voting  district 
are  qualified  to  register  and  to  vote.  Under 
this  provision,  persons  appearing  before  ex- 
aminers need  not  have  first  attempted  to 
apply  to  a  State  or  local  registration  official 
if  he  states  under  oath  that  In  his  belief  to 
do  so  would  have  been  futile  or  would  have 
Jeof>ardlzed  his  or  family's  personal  well- 
being  or  property,  or  economic  standing  (sec 
7a,  p.  7) . 

When  a  person  alleges  to  examiners  within 
24  hoiU3  after  closing  of  the  polls  that  In 
spite  of  his  listing  under  this  act,  he  has 
not  been  permitted  to  vote  or  that  his  vote 
was  not  properly  counted,  the  examiner  noti- 
fies the  U.S.  district  attorney  who.  If  he  de- 
termines claim  Is  well  founded,  may  apply 
to  the  district  court  for  an  order  of  contempt. 
Whoever  under  color  of  law  prohibits  proper 
co\intlng  or  voting  through  Intimidation, 
coercion,  and  so  forth,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years  or  both.  Same  penalties  where, 
under  color  of  law  and  In  districts  where  ex- 
aminers have  been  appointed,  for  those  who 
destroy  or  alter  proper  ballots  or  other  voting 
machine  records  (sec.  8a,  b,  pp.  9-10). 

District  courts  have  Jurisdiction  of  above 
without  regard  to  whether  an  applicant  has 
exhausted  any  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies (sec.  8c,  p.  10). 

Civil  Service  Commission  prescribes  forms 
for  applicants.  Examiner  shall  make  them- 
selves available  every  weekday  In  order  to 
determine  voter  qualifications,  regardless  of 
State  time  limitations  (sec.  9,  pp.  10-11). 

Successful  applicant  stays  on  the  voting 
list  until  (1)  he  has  been  successfully  chal- 
lenged, or  (2)  he  has  been  determined  by 
an  examiner  not  to  have  voted  or  attempted 
to  vote  at  least  once  during  4  consecutive 


years  while  listed  (or  during  such  larger  pe- 
riod as  Is  allowed  by  State  law  with  requir- 
ing registration,  or  (3)  to  have  otherwise 
lost  eligibility  to  vote.  However,  where  a 
State  requires  registration  within  a  period 
of  time  shorter  than  4  years,  the  person  must 
reregister  with  an  examiner  (sec.  10,  p.  11). 

Examiners  shall  be  existing  Federal  offi- 
cers and  employees,  who  are  residents  of  the 
State  In  which  the  Attorney  General  has  is- 
sued certification  (sec.  11,  p.  11) . 

Provision  of  this  act  shall  be  applied  In  a 
voting  district  until,  within  any  12-month 
period,  less  than  25  persons  within  the  vot- 
ing district  have  been  placed  on  lists  of 
eligible  voters  by  examiners  (sec.  12,  p.  12). 

Cases  of  civil  and  criminal  contempt  shall 
be  governed  by  contempt  provisions  of  1957 
Civil  Rights  Act  (sec.  13,  p.  12) . 

Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  make  study  of  prerequisites  to  voting 
by  servicemen,  which  might  tend  to  result 
In  discrimination  against  their  right  to  vote. 
Report  of  study,  with  recommendations,  shall 
be  made  by  January  1, 1966  (sec.  15) . 

Whoever  casts  ballot  In  any  Federal  elec- 
tion knowing  that  he  Is  ineligible,  or  casts 
more  than  one  ballot,  or  steals  or  destroys 
or  mutilates,  and  so  forth,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years  or  both  (sec.  16a,  pp.  13-14). 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  may  not  agree  with  any 
one  of  the  Senator's  proposals,  but  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  fine  when  Senators  who 
oppose  seek  creatively  to  find  alterna- 
tives and  propose  them.  I  am  glad  to 
see  this  constructively  critical  approach 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  have  also 
noted  his  feeling  about  the  poll  tax  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
which  I  can  understand,  and  I  will  speak 
on  that  matter  later.  It  is  most  helpful 
when  Senators  dissent  in  a  certain  mat- 
ter, when  there  is  a  great  national  prob- 
lem involved,  put  forward  their  own  ideas 
as  to  how  they  think  those  problems 
should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
My  principal  objection  is  to  abolishing 
the  poll  tax  by  statutory  means.  This 
proposal  is  largely  the  work  of  Repre- 
sentative McCiTLLOcH,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 


EXTENDING  DAVIS-BACON  ACT  TO 
MAINTENANCE  CONTRACTS— EX- 
TENSION OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  briefly  S.  1797,  to  extend  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  include  contracts 
for  maintenance  work  performed  on  Fed- 
eral public  works  and  buildings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(S.  1797)  remain  at  the  desk  for,  hope- 
fully, additional  cosponsors,  until  next 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  Congress,  the  distinguished  Vice 
President,  then  the  majority  whip,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  I  offered  two  bills  to 
amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  One  of 
the  proposals,  providing  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  fringe  benefits,  such  as  those  for 
hospital  care,  pensions,  and  retirement, 
in  the  prevailing  wa^e  provisions  of  the 


Davis-Bacon  Act  was  enacted  by  the 
88th  Congress.  The  other  is  the  measure 
which  I  have  reintroduced  as  S.  1797  on 
April  22.  This  legislation  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  taking 
place  in  the  work  practices  of  a  highly 
technical  American  industrial  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  1931,  a  historic  act 
authorized  by  a  Republican  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  James  Davis,  and  a  Re- 
publican Representative  from  New  York, 
Robert  Bacon,  was  adopted  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  President  Hoover. 
In  passing  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  Con- 
gress wisely  determined  that  when  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  were  being  used  for  con- 
struction, the  wages  paid  for  a  particular 
type  of  labor  must  be  those  prevailing  in 
the  locality  for  work  on  projects  of  a 
similar  character.  The  purpose  in  pass- 
ing this  law  was  to  prevent  cheap  labor 
from  being  imported  into  an  area  and 
thus  undercutting  the  going  wages  in  the 
local  labor  market.  Effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  act  has  meant  more  job 
opportunities  for  both  local  workers  and 
local  contractors. 

I  have  long  worked  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  In  1956,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  I  helped  at- 
tain the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
which  applied  the  Davis-Bacon  princi- 
ple to  the  construction  authorized  imder 
the  multibillion-dollar  41,000-mile  inter- 
state highway  program.  In  urging  that 
amendment  almost  9  years  ago,  I  noted 
what  the  application  of  the  prevailing 
wage  law  would  mean  to  the  people  of 
California  and  all  other  States,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Our  local  working  people  will  be  given  the 
statutory  assurance  by  the  Congress  that.  In 
working  on  a  public  construction  Job,  they 
would  have  the  same  level  of  Income  or  salary 
which  they  would  have  if  they  are  working  In 
similar  enterprises  in  that  locality.  It  also 
means  that  the  local  contractor  who  had 
local  people  working  for  him  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  hazard  that  some  contractor 
from  another  part  of  the  country  might  un- 
derbid him  on  the  basis  that  he  could  Import 
cheap  labor  into  that  area  and  could  under-' 
bid  the  local  contractor,  and  depress  the  locat 
economy. 

In  the  87th  Congress  I  coauthored  an 
amendment  to  the  administration's  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  which  ap- 
plied the  Davis-Bacon  principle  to  that 
program.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  agreed  to  the 
amendment  which  then  became  part  of 
the  Mass  Transportation  Act  enacted  in 
mid-1964.  In  1964,  the  88th  Congress 
also  accepted  revision  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  which  I  also  coauthored,  to  include 
the  fringe  benefits  previously  mentioned. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  has  stead- 
ily extended  and  improved  the  original 
Davis-Bacon  concept  is  gratifying. 
However,  additional  revision  is  needed. 
The  legislation  which  I  have  offered 
would  fill  an  acute  gap  in  the  present 
law. 

The  Davis -Bacon  concept  should  be 
extended  to  the  maintenance  contracts — 
such  as  those  dealing  with  the  replace- 
ment, modification,  reconstruction,  and 
demolition  of  a  structure  or  project — 
which  are  made  after  the  original  con- 
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struction  has  been  completed.     At  this 
time,  on  military  and  other  Federal  in- 
stallations in  my  own  State  and  through- 
out America,  we  have  the  strange  zigzag 
pattern    where    prevailing    wages — and 
thus  protection  for  local  contractors  and 
local  workers — are  honored  during  the 
construction   phase   but   ignored   when 
maintenance    work— including    replace- 
ment,  modification,    reconstruction,    or 
demolition— occurs.    Whole  crews  of  out- 
of-State  workers  are  brought  in  to  per- 
form such  work  below  prevailing  local 
wages  while  our  local  contractors  and 
workers  are  literally  standing  outside  the 
fence  looking  in.    This  condition  is  nei- 
ther logical  nor  consistent.    It  certainly 
is  not  fair.     The  Federal  Goverrunent 
should  not  condone  vmf air  practices  after 
construction  while  preventing  them  dur- 
ing construction.    It  should  not,  through 
inaction,  encourage  substandard  work- 
ing conditions.    Interestingly  enough,  on 
State  public  works  projects  in  California, 
alteration,  demolition,  or  repair  work,  as 
well  as  construction,  have  been  covered 
since    the    "little"    Davis-Bacon    Act, 
adopted  by  the  California  Legislature  in 
1937.    The  State  act  has  worked  success- 
fully and  has  the  support  of  contractors 
and  workers  in  the  areas  involved. 

Mr.  President,  revision  of  the  Federal 
law  is  long  overdue.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  choose  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  along  the  lines  suggested  in 
S.  1797. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1797  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1797 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  ex- 
tend its  application  to  contracts  for  the 
maintenance  of  Federal  Installations 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the 
rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed  on   public   buildings   of   the   United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors,  and  for  other 
purposes",     approved     March     3,     1961,     as 
amended   (40  U.S.C.  276a-6),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  7.  A  contract  for  maintenance  work 
on  a  public  building  or  public  work,  includ- 
ing the  replacement,  modification,  recon- 
struction, and  demolition  thereof,  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
contract  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
and/or  repair  thereof." 


Mr.  HARRIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  has 
greater  mfiuence  and  impact  on  our 
business  lives  and  actions  than  the  in- 
come tax  laws.  Therefore,  those  laws 
should  be  so  simple  that  all  of  us  can 
know  in  advance  the  consequences  of  our 
acts  and  business  dealings.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  income  tax  laws  and  returns 
be  simplified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  S.  1670,  a  bill  to  provide  pollution 
control  tax  incentives,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  Senate  Resolution  102,  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


considered  prior  to   the  expiration   of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 

NOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  FRED  MOORE  VINSON, 
JR.,  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, May  5,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination:  Fred  Moore  Vin- 
son, Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 
The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  REAP- 
PORTIONMENT OF  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  I 
wish  to  announce  further  hearings  on 
the  matter  of  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  These  hearings  will  be  held 
on  May  5,  6,  and  7,  1965,  in  room  1318  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Bailding  begm- 
ning  at  10  a.m. 


RESUMPTION  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 
ON  S  1599,  AND  RELATED  BILLS. 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  resume  public  hearings  on  S.  1599, 
and  related  bills,  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, on  May  19  and  20,  1965,  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Individuals  and  groups  interested 
in  testifying  should  contact  Mr.  Jerome 
Sonosky  in  room  162.  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  extension  2308. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  EDWIN  t.  WEISL,  JR., 
TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, May  5,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination:  Edwin  L.  Weisl, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  ^ 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 
The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman:  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS   AND    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  has  asked  to  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1675,  creating  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  Simplification  of  the 
Income  Tax  Laws,  a  bill  introduced  by 
me.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
may  be  included  as  a  cosponsor  and  that 
his  name  be  added  at  the  next  printing 

of  the  bill.  ^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE   OF   RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE   ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr   FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,   I   desire   to   announce   that 
today  the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tions of  Charies  W.  Adair,  of  Virgmia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Panama:  William  R. 
Tyler  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Ambassador    to    the    Kingdom    of    the 
Netheriands;   Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New 
Jersey  to  be  Minister  to  Bulgaria;  Henry 
J  Tasca,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Morocco;  and  Henry 
A.  Hoyt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Uruguay. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION   OF   DON   J.   YOUNG,   TO   BE 
US     DISTRICT   JUDGE    FOR    THE 
NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 
Mr.   EASTLAND.     Mr.   President,   on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day May  5.  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination:  Don  J.  Young,  of 
Ohio    to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio,  vice  Frank  L. 
Kloeb,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. ,  ^,     _ 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]. 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  the 

following  nominations  have  been  referred 


\ 
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to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Ernest  W.  Rivers,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
William  E.  Scent,  resigned. 

Joseph  P.  Hoey,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is 
now  serving  in  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  April  13,  1965. 
Raymond  J.  Pettine.  of  Rhode  Island. 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Rhode  Island  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He 
is  now  sei-ving  in  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  April  13,  1965. 

Olin  N.  Bell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now 
serving  in  this  office  under  an  appoint- 
ment which  expired  April  13, 1965. 

George  A.  Bayer,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving  in  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pired April  13,  1965. 

Francis  M.  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is 
now  serving  in  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  April  13, 1965. 

E.  HeAnan  Burrows,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
He  is  now  serving  in  this  office  under  an 
appointment  which  expired  April  17, 
1965. 

Paul  D.  Sossamon,  of  North  Carolma, 
to  be  U.S.  marshatfor  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of 
4  years.  He  is  now  serving  in  this  office 
under  an  appointment  which  expired 
April  17,  1965. 

John  Terrill,  of  "Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving 
in  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  April  13.  1965. 

P.  Russell  Millin,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is 
now  serving  in  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  March  28. 1965. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  May  5,  1965,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


Laird,  and  Mr.  Michel  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  1)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presi- 
dency and  to  cases  where  the  President 
is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Celler.  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,  Mr.  McCuLLOCH,  and  Mr.  Poff 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


JOE  THORNE  AND  THE  VIETNAM 

V/AR 
Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7091) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Kirwan,  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York,  Mr.  Fogarty, 
lylr.  Denton,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  5  minutes  be- 
yond  the   regular    3-minute   limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  one  of  South  Dakota's 
most  outstanding  young  men,  1st  Lt. 
Josef  L.  Thome,  of  Brookings,  was  killed 
when  the  helicopter  he  was  piloting  was 
shot  down  in  Vietnam.  Joe  Thorne,  one 
of  the  alltime  great  football  stars  In 
South  Dakota's  history,  was  known  and 
respected  across  our  State.  He  was  a 
hero  to  thousands  of  South  Dakota 
schoolboys.  His  death  brings  the  war 
in  Vietnam  closer  to  the  heart  of  every 
South  Dakota  citizen. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Thorne, 
01  Brookings,  Joe  was  married  to  the 
former  Diane  Hover,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Glen  Hover,  of  Clear  Lake, 
S.  Dak.  His  wife  and  his  3-year-old  son, 
Travis,  have  been  residing  in  Clear  Lake 
during  his  absence.  Three  brothers, 
Roy,  of  Sioux  Falls,  Tim  and  Tracy,  both 
at  home,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Dennis 
Weiland,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Julie,  at 
home,  also  survive  him. 

Mr.  President,  Joe  Thorne  was  an  un- 
usual man.  He  was  described  by  his 
coach  at  South  Dakota  State  University. 
Ralph  Ginn,  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
young  men  I  have  ever  worked  with. 
His  football  record  speaks  for  itself,  but 
as  a  man,  he  was  first  team  all  the  way." 

Coach  Ginn  continued: 

He  made  a  terrific  Impact  on  our  football. 
I  have  never  known  of  a  player  In  our  con- 
ference that  opponents  respected  more  than 
they  did  Joe  Thorne.  We  never  had  a  foot- 
ball player  at  South  Dakota  State  that  com- 
manded as  great  respect  of  his  teammates 
and  coaches  as  Joe  did. 

To  illustrate  Thome's  humility,  Coach 
Ginn  told  how  he  would  frequently  pass 
up  sitting  with  stars  on  the  football 
team  bus  to  join  some  third  or  fourth 
stringer  who  barely  got  to  make  the  trip. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  saddest 
aspects  of  Joe  Thome's  death  is  that 


those  closest  to  him  feel  that  it  was  a 
needless  sacrifice.  His  father  and 
mother  told  me  in  broken  tones  over  the 
telephone  that  they  hoped  I  would  do 
everything  in  my  power  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  end  this  "foolish  war  in 
Vietnam."  These  grieving  parents  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  their  son's  death 
would  dramatize  the  futility  of  trying  to 
impose  a  solution  by  arms  in  an  area  of 
political  chaos  and  economic  misery. 
Said  Mr.  Thorne: 

It  is  too  late  to  save  Joe,  but  do  everything 
you  can  to  get  those  other  boys  out  of  there 
before  it  is  too  late.  Let's  work  out  a  settle- 
ment of  this  war,  save  our  own  boys,  and 
stop  shooting  up  that  little  country. 

In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Thorne  sent  me 
following  his  son's  death  he  referred  to 
photos  and  movies  which  his  son  sent 
home  that  "depict  much  of  the  life  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  need  they  have 
for  almost  anything  other  than  arms 
and  military."    Then  he  wrote: 

Surely.  Geokge,  I  will  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  assist  you,  in  bringing  to  the 
minds  of  our  people  the  real  need  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Joe's  lovely  widow,  Diane,  also  told  me 
in  a  telephone  conversation  that  the  only 
consolation  she  could  draw  from  his 
death  is  the  hope  that  it  might  somehow 
hasten  a  settlement  of  the  war. 

Lieutenant  Thome's  father  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  his  son  dated  Feb- 
ruai-y  19,  with  iiermisslon  to  quote  por- 
tions of  it  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord.    The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Today  the  Vietnamese  are  having  another 
coup  (anyway  a  shakeup  in  the  govern- 
ment). TTo  Army  and  Air  Force  (Vietnam- 
ese) are  fighting  among  themselves.  I  still 
don't  know  what's  going  on. 

I'm  doing  fine  and  don't  worry  about  a 
big  war  breaking  out  over  this  thing  here  in 
Vietnam.  To  be  honest  the  cause  Is  lost. 
We  can't  possibly  win  (at  least  as  long  as 
the  Vietnamese  do  things  the  way  they  do). 
Don't  get  me  wrong,  when  I  say  we  can't  win, 
doesn't  mean— the  United  States  Is  getting 
beat.  Lately  we  have  lost  some  people  in 
hotel  bombings,  etc..  but  If  the  Vietnamese 
people  could  be  depended  on,  it  wouldn't 
happen.  I  don't  think  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple care  one  way  or  another.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  getting  beat,  not  us. 

You  can't  win  when  you  can't  drive  ever 
any  road  In  the  whole  country.  The  people 
can  but  the  soldiers  can't. 

We  could  come  over  here  and  clean  this 
up,  but  It  wouldn't  do  any  good,  cause  the 
same  thing  would  happen  when  we  pulled 
out. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
American  vital  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  the  Vietnamese  turmoil  which  justifies 
the  death  of  men  like  Joe  Thorne.  There 
are  predictions  in  the  Washington  press, 
more  specifically  in  a  recent  column  by 
the  noted  Columnists  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  that  our  Government  is 
preparing  to  send  upwards  of  100,000 
American  boys  to  Vietnam.  Does  this 
mean  that  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
a  hundred  thousand  Joe  Thomes  in  this 
highly  questionable  venture  In  the  south- 
east Asia  jungle?  If  we  take  that  course 
we  will  have  ignored  the  warnings  of 
such  respected  generals  as  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  Douglas  MacArthur, 
who  have  both  said  that  it  would  be 
disastrous  for  America  to  get  sucked  Into 


another  major  land  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  is  try- 
ing to  avoid  that  course.  I  applaud  his 
repeated  offers  to  enter  into  negotiations. 
I  only  hope  that  he  will  marshal  all  of 
his  great  skill  and  wisdom  to  seek  out 
every  possible  way  of  reaching  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  war  before  it  claims 
many  more  Joe  Thornes. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  President 
has  named  Averell  Harriman  to  repre- 
sent our  counti-y  in  the  proposed  con- 
ference to  insure  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia. That  conference  could  open  a 
window  to  discussions  of  the  Vietnamese 
war.  Mr.  Harriman  was  a  key  figure  in 
negotiating  a  settlement  in  Laos  In  1962. 
He  has  the  experience  and  the  wisdom 
needed  to  undertake  additional  steps  to- 
ward peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  news  accoimts  of  Lieutenant 
Thome's  death,  published  in  the  Brook- 
ings Register  of  AprU  21;  a  feature  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader  of  April  23 ;  and  a  stirring  report 
on  April  20  by  KELO-TV  sportscaster. 
Jim  Burt,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  thoughtful  editorials, 
one  entitled  "Time  To  Review  Our  Viet- 
nam Policy."  signed  by  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Christopherson  and  published  in  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-L-eader  of  April  25. 
and  the  other,  entitled  "Sincere  Dis- 
senter," published  in  the  Watertown 
Public  Opinion  of  April  19,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
report,  and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Brookings  (S.  Dak.)  Register,  Apr. 

21,  1965] 
Helicopter  Shot  Down:  Lt.  Joe  Thorne 
Vietnam  Casualty 
First  Lt.  Josef  L.  "Joe"  Thorne,  24,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Thorne,  of  2028  Elmwood 
Drive,  Brookings,  and  one  of  the  alltime 
great  football  stars  at  South  Dakota  State 
University,  was  killed  Easter  Sunday  when 
his  helicopter  was  shot  down  In  Vietnam,  his 
parents  were  notified  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Lieutenant  Thorne,  a  1963  graduate  of 
State,  was  assigned  to  the  145th  Aviation 
Airlift  Platoon  with  the  American  advisory 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  initial  telegram  received 
Monday  morning  by  the  Thornes,  he  was  air- 
craft commander  of  a  UH-IB  helicopter 
which  was  on  a  combat  assault  mission  Sun- 
day night  when  his  aircraft  was  hit  by  hostile 
small  arms  ground  fire.  The  craft  crashed 
and  exploded  on  impact. 

A  second  telegram,  received  Tuesday,  veri- 
fied that  Lieutenant  Thorne  had  been  identi- 
fied as  one  of  the  ca.sualties. 

Mr  Thorne  said  the  body  of  his  son  will 
be  brought  to  Brookings  for  biurlal.  How- 
ever no  arrangements  had  been  made  at 
press  time  today,  awaiting  further  Informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

A  native  of  International  Falls.  Minn., 
Where  he  was  born  November  17,  1940.  Lieu- 
tenant Thorne  had  spent  most  of  his  boyhood 
days  at  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak.  The  fam  ly 
moved  to  Beresford  when  he  was  a  Junior 
in  high  school  and  he  graduated  from  that 
school  m  1958.  He  enrolled  In  the  fall  of 
1958  at  South  Dakota  State  University  in 
Brookings,  where  he  starred  °t^^^^^  J'^^: 
rabbit  football  teams  of  1959.  1960,  and  1961. 


and  spent  another  year  at  State,  receiving  a 
degree  In  civil  engineering  In  August  of  1963. 

It  was  also  in  August  1963  that  he  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  at 
State.  Assigned  to  active  duty  status  on 
September  18,  1963,  he  attended  school  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  then  took  flight  training  at 
Fort  Wolters.  Tex.  and  later  at  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala. 

He  was  assigned  to  Vietnam  the  first  part 
of  November  last  year  for  a  12 -month  tour 
of  duty,  and  was  nearlng  the  halfway  mark 
In  his  oversea  tour  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Lieutenant  Thorne  was  married  to  the 
former  Diane  Hover,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Glen  Hover,  of  Clear  Lake,  and  was  the  father 
of  a  3-year-old  son,  Travis.  Mrs.  Thorne 
and  their  young  son  had  been  making  their 
home  in  Clear  Lake  while  he  was  in  Vietnam, 
and  she  was  enrolled  as  a  student  at  State. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  son.  Lieutenant 
Thorne  is  survived  by  his  parents;  three 
brothers,  Roy,  of  Sioux  Falls.  "Hm  and  Tracy, 
both  at  home;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Dennis 
Weiland,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Julie,  at 
home. 


[From  the  Brookings  (S.  Dak.)  Register, 
Apr.  21,  1965] 
Thorne   One   of   Alltime   Grid   Greats  at 
State 
A  name  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in 
the  annals  of  South  Dakota  State  grid  greats. 
Joe  Thorne  appears  destined  to  go  down  In 
history  as  one  of  the  finest  athletes  to  ever 
wear  the  blue  and  gold  of  the  football  Jack- 
rabbits. 

A  two-time  all-North  Central  Conference 
selection,  Thorne  was  killed  Sunday  night 
when  his  assault  helicopter  was  shot  down 
by  hostile  gunfire  over  Vietnam. 

Thorne  named  by  the  Associated  Press  as 
a  second  'team  Little  AU-Amerlcan  selection 
in  1961,  holds  three  school  records.  It  was 
in  that  same  year  that  he  scored  50  joints  in 
NCC  play  and  tied  with  Dan  Boals,  of  State 
College  of  Iowa,  for  "most  valuable  back 
honors  in  the  conference. 

Said  Ralph  Ginn,  head  football  coach  at 
State  upon  learning  of  the  death  of  Thome, 
"This  certainly  brings  the  war  close  to  home 
when  we  lose  a  young  man  such  as  Joe.  His 
loss  is  a  terrific  loss  to  our  society." 

Ginn  often  referred  to  his  191-pound  back 
as  "the  best  fullback  I've  ever  had.  His 
blocking  ability  and  his  prowess  on  defense 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  coach  as  much 
as  his  running  talents  did. 

Thome's  3  school  records.  aU  set  in  1961, 
include  most  times  carried  In  1  game  30 
against  SCI:  most  carries  in  1  season,  174, 
and  most  net  yards  in  1  game.  200  against 
Morningslde. 

But  It  wasn't  on  the  grid  turf  alone  that 
Thorne  stood  out.  Said  Ginn.  "As  far  as  the 
boy  is  concerned,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
young  men  I've  ever  worked  with.  His  foot- 
ball record  speaks  for  Itself,  but  as  a  man  he 
was  first  team  all  the  way." 

Ginn  continued,  "In  your  years  of  coaching 
vou  work  with  a  lot  of  boys.  It  seems  like 
some  become  a  part  of  you.  That's  the  way 
It  was  with  Joe." 

"He  made  a  terrific  impact  on  our  football. 
I've  never  known  of  a  player  in  our  confer- 
ence that  opponents  respected  more  than 
they  did  Joe  Thorne.    It  was  the  same  every 

■  Ginn  commented  that  it  was  too  bad  op- 
ponents didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
him  other  than  in  football. 

"We've  never  had  a  football  player  at 
South  Dakota  State  that  commanded  as 
great  respect  of  his  teammates  and  coaches 
L  Joe  did."  coach  Ginn  labeled  Thome  *  a 
great  captain."  He  was  cocaptain  with 
Mike  Sterner  of  the  1961  team  when  the 
Jackrabbits  shared  the  league  title  with 
State  College  of  Iowa. 


Thorne  was  named  "most  valuable"  mem- 
ber of  the  Jackrabbit  football  team,  both  in 
1960  and  1961,  by  the  Brookings  Rotary  Club 
and  the  Collegian,  campus  newspaper  at 
State. 

In  3  years  (1959-61)  as  a  member  of 
Jackrabbit  football  teams,  he  gained  a  total 
of  2,156  net  yards  rushing  in  4^6  carries,  for 
a  healthy  5-yard-per-carry  average.  He 
scored  140  points  during  his  3-year  career, 
including  12  touchdowns  and  2  points  after 
touchdown — 74  points — in  1961;  7  touch- 
downs and  3  points  after  touchdown  for  48 
points  in  1960;  and  3  touchdowns  for  18 
points  in  1959. 

[From    the    Sioux    Palls    (S.    Dak.)    Argus- 
Leader,  Apr.  25,  1965] 
Letters   and    Gifts   Arrive   After  Word    of 
Thornes  Death 
(By  Bob  Renshaw) 
Clear  Lake,  S.  Dak.— Too  yoimg  to  com- 
prehend that  his  daddy  will  not  be  coming 
home.  3 -year-old  Travis  Thorne  played  with 
candy  eggs  the  Easter  bunny  brought  to  the 
home  of  his  grandparents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Hover. 

He  has  been  living  here  with  his  mother 
while  his  father,  Lt.  Joe  Thorne  has  been 
oversea.  In  the  last  letter  to  his  wife 
Thome,  who  was  one  of  the  alltime  great 
football  stars  at  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity, told  of  plans  to  attend  an  Easter 
service  on  the  beach  in  Vietnam  where  he 
was  serving  as  a  helicopter  pilot. 

That  letter,  along  with  two  others,  arrived 
after  she  had  been  notified  that  her  husband 
had  been  killed  when  his  helicopter  was  shot 
down  Easter  Sunday  night.  Easter  gifts — 
a  Vietnamese  robe  for  his  wife  and  suit  for 
his  son— as  well  as  gifts  for  his  younger 
brother  in  Brookings  and  for  a  neighbor  girl 
with  whom  Travis  plays  have  also  come  since 
his  death. 

requests  dttty 

When  he  first  arrived  in  Vietnam,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Thorne,  he  flew  VIP's  and  mail 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  started  flying . 
troops  into  battle.  He  requested  duty  as 
pilot  of  an  armed  ship.  His  wife  said  he  ex- 
plained that  he  would  be  flying  in  the  same 
combat  areas  and  It  would  be  no  more  dan- 
gerous flying  an  armed  helicopter  than  an 
unarmed  troop  carrier. 

Mrs.  Thome  said  he  had  told  her  father 
that  he  wasn't  afraid  of  dying,  but  that  he 
hated  to  leave  Diane  and  Travis  for  so  long. 
Some  of  his  loneliness  for  his  family  was  ex- 
pressed m  his  last  letter  when  he  said,  "•  •  • 
You  know,  Diane,  all  the  things  I've  done 
over  here.  Well,  all  I  have  to  do  now  is  re- 
peat everything  and  It  will  be  time  to  come 
back.  Hope  God  stays  with  us  and  sees  fit 
for  me  to  retum.    No  sense  worrying  about 

it." 

senses  tension 

His  last  letter  was  written  at  the  forward 
base  of  Nah  Trang  on  the  back  of  his  orders 
because  he  had  left  his  stationery  at  the 
home  base  in  Phan  Thiet.  Mrs.  Thorne  said 
that  in  his  letters  starting  with  March  30 
she  seemed  to  detect  a  feeling  of  growing 
tension.  T 

April  5  for  the  first  time  he  told  of  enemy 
fire  coming  close,  with  tracer  bullets  striking 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  hotel  where  he  was 
staying.  Lack  of  good  housing  had  never 
been  a  problem  because  troops  are  billeted 
in  old  resort  hotels  built  by  the  French  dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  in  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Thome  said  his  letters  told  how  sorry 
he  felt  for  the  children  In  Vietnam,  how  they 
would  gather  around  in  swarms  when  the 
helicopter  landed  and  how  they  loved  to 
have  their  pictures  taken. 

Funeral  services  for  Lieutenant  Thorne  will 
be  held  at  South  Dakota  State  University. 
Brookings,  when  the  body  has  been  returned. 
Mrs  Thome  requested  that  all  memorials  be 
sent    to    the    Joe    Thome    Memorial    Fund, 
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South  Dakota  State  University.  It  will  be 
used  to  establish  an  athletic  scholarship  at 
the  university. 

She  said  her  husband  didn't  care  for  a  lot 
of  publicity.  "Joe  really  didn't  like  big 
Bplashes.  He  would  be  saying  'no*  to  all 
this."  she  continued.  "He  was  very  sincere 
about  everything  and  hated  a  big  show.  He 
wanted  people  to  like  him  for  what  he  was." 

ECHOES    SENTIMENTS 

Ralph  Glnn.  who  coached  Thome  at 
Stnith  Dakota  SUte  University,  echoed  Mrs. 
Thornes  sentiments.  "Joe  wanted  to  be  good 
and  w;v>i  willing  to  pay  for  It.  But  he  got  a 
real  thrill  from  achieving  and  not  from  the 
glory  that  went  with  It."  said  Glnn. 

To  Illustrate  Thome's  humility,  Glnn  told 
how  he  would  pass  up  sitting  with  sUrs  on 
the  bus  to  Join  some  third  or  fourth  stringer 
who  barely  got  to  mak«  the  trip.  "He  was 
very  appreciative  of  whht  coaches  and  oth- 
ers did  for  him, "  s;^ld  Glnn.  I  never  heard 
him  criticize  a  teammate  and  he  never  all- 
bled  to  me.  I  never  had  a  player  who  held 
so  much  respect  of  teammates,  coixches  and 
opponents." 


JiM  Burt's  Sports  Scoreboard.  April  20.  1965 
BmT.  The  war  In  Vietnam  came  closer  to 
home  today.  Especially  tt)  those  who  knew 
Joe  Thome.  The  former  South  Dakota  State 
football  star's  body  was  recovered  today  after 
the  helicopter  he  was  piloting  was  shot  down 
yesterday.  When  such  a  tragedy  occurs.  It 
gives  cause  for  reviving  exploits  of  an  In- 
dividual—and  with  Joe  Thome.  thU  Is  not 
dllBcult.     (Plx.) 

Pix  No.  1.  We  can  easily  recall  watching 
and  describing  Thome's  explosive  running — 
his  devastating  blocking  He  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  grid  performers  we  have  seen. 
Thome's  name  still  Is  attached  to  three 
South  Dakota  State  school  football  records. 
Most  times  carried  In  one  game— 30 — most 
times  carried  In  one  season — 174  and  most 
net  yards  gamed  In  one  game.  200. 

Burt.  He  was  cocaptaln  of  the  Jackrabblt 
football    team    In    1961.      All    North    Central 
Conference  fullback  in   1960  and   1961.     He 
tied  with  D.m  Boals  of  SCI  In  1961  for  Most 
Valuable  Back  Award.  He  won  the  Collegians 
Most  Vivluable  Player  Award  both  In  I960  and 
1961.     In  1961  he  was  second  In  the  North 
Central   Conference  scoring  with   50   points. 
In   his  3-vear  varsity   career  he  carried  426 
times— gained  2.178  yards,  lost  only  22.  for  a 
net  of  2.156.     In  his  senior  year  his  average 
per  carry  was  5.5  yards.    He  scored  22  touch- 
downs, ran  for  4  extra  points,  for  a  scoring 
total  of   140  points.     He  was  named  second 
team   fullback   on   the    1961    AP   Little   AU- 
Amerlcan  team.    Thome  w;is  drafted  by  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  but  never  played  pro  ball. 
His  football  record  Is  there  to  be  admired — 
and  challenged.     But.  Joe  Thorne  as  an  In- 
dividual went  deeper  than   that.     As   Head 
Football  Coach  Ralph  Glnn  said  "As  a  man 
he  was  first  team  all  the  way."  (Pix.) 
Pix  No.  2  (super  name). 
Burt.  Those  comments  are  typical  of  those 
who  were  closelv  associated  with  the  former 
star  athlete.     Joe's  wife  Diane  lives  at  Clear 
Lake  with   her  parents  and   3 -year-old   son 
Travis.     She  said.  "Joe  loved  what  he  was 
doing.    He  w;is  fighting  for  a  cause  and  never 
once  did  he  complain  or  regret  what  he  was 
doing.    I'm  sure  Joe  had  no  regrets,  he  could 
never  sit  on  the  sidelines."    Coach  Glnn  said 
he  has  never  known  a  player  in  the  North 
Central  Conference  which  commanded  more 
respect  from  opponents.     Joe  probably  flew 
his  copter  like  he  played  football.     An  In- 
tense,   determined,    bulldozing   runner    who 
saw  no  barriers.     Joe  Thorne  joins  a  list  of 
valiant    Americans    who    have    fought — and 
died— heroically     for     their     country.       Joe 
Thorne — the     athlete — and     the     man — will 
long  be  remembered. 


I  Prom    the    Sioux    Falls    (S.    Dak.)     Argus- 
Leader.  Apr.  25,  19651 
Christopherson's  Notebook:    Tim*  To  Re- 
view Our  Vietnam  Pouct 

The  expanding  military  activity  In  Viet- 
nam Is  disconcerting,  and  more  and  more 
people  are  beginning  to  wonder  Just  how  and 
where  It  will  end. 

About  the  developments  In  Vietnam  today 
is  a  scene  of  frustration  and  uncertainty 
comparable  to  that  which  prevailed  while 
the  Korean  struggle  was  underway  several 
years  ago. 

In  respect  to  Korea,  there  was  confusion 
about  our  objectives  and  our  methods.  The 
same  attitude  exists  now. 

The  conflict  In  Korea  was  terminated,  hap- 
pily, before  It  broadened  Into  a  major  war. 
Many  like  to  believe  that  the  Vietnam  epl- 
stxlc  will  end  slmlliuly.  But  there's  doubt, 
plus  bewilderment,  accentuated  by  the  reali- 
zation the  problem  seems  to  become  more 
perpl<?xlng  week  after  week. 

KEEN  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

This  deep  concern  about  Vietnam  was 
very  likely  the  reason  why  an  overflow  crowd 
assembled  at  luncheon  In  Nettleton  Manor 
Thursday  to  hear  Senator  George  McOovern. 
of  South  Dakota,  discuss  the  matter.  Tl\e 
luncheon  W!\s  first  scheduled  to  be  a  small 
one  with  members  of  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  But  so  many  were  easier  to  be 
present  that  the  public  generally  was  in- 
vited. .„  _,    , 

Perhaps  the  interest  was  Intensified  by 
the  fact  that  McGovern  previously  had  Indi- 
cated a  difference  with  the  administration 
on  Vietnam  policy,  s\ipgestlng  that  we 
should  explore  the  possibilities  of  negotiat- 
ing a  settlement. 

in  his  Thursday  speech  here,  he  explained 
why  he  considered  negotiation  both  desir- 
able and  feasible.  And.  Judging  from  the 
reception  he  received  and  the  close  attention 
paid  to  his  rem.arks.  there  were  many  in  the 
audience  who  shiu-ed  his  opinion. 


But  what  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  many 
Is  that  we  are  right  now.  as  Senator  McGov- 
ern pointed  out  Tliursday.  In  a  position  to 
negotiate  from  strength. 

We  have  the  power  in  the  Pacific  and 
Asiatic  waters  to  smash  Red  China  to  bits. 
The  Red  Chinese  know  this.  And  when 
you  have  that  kind  of  strength  behind  you. 
you  aren't  negotiating  from  a  position  of 
weakness.  We  could  approach  the  confer- 
ence t^ible  with  some  mighty  powerful  cards 
on  our  side  and  those  negotiating  with  us 
would  be  well  aware  of  this. 

WHAT    WC    DID    IN    KOREA 

Every  major  step  taken  In  this  extraor- 
dinary day  and  age  Involves,  of  course,  a 
calculated  risk. 

Tl\at  was  the  c^se  when  President  Elsen- 
hower aided  in  the  negotiation  of  the  set- 
tlement In  Korea.  But  the  fighting  was 
stopjwd  and  our  prestige  was  unharmed. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  siune  step 
can  be  taken  In  respect  to  Vietnam.  With 
proper  negotiation,  very  likely  something 
can  be  done  to  maintain  a  degree  of  prestige 
on  both  sides. 

Just  what  can  be  done  In  respect  to  the 
self-government  of  Vietnam  Is,  I  grant,  a 
disturbing  problem.  The  government  has 
changed  freely  there  even  under  our  super- 
vision and  may  shift  just  as  readily  In  the 
future. 

OPEN    MINDS    NEEDED 

What  may  be  said  In  general  Is  tliat  the 
whole  situation  Is  so  confusing  that  It  is 
well  that  our  minds  be  kept  open.  Negotia- 
tion may  or  may  not  be  the  answer  but 
surely  we  should  explore  Its  possibilities  in 
complete  detail. 

We  are  heading  directly,  as  someone  said 
the  other  day,  along  a  collision  course  with 
Red  China.  Let's  utilize  the  power  of  our 
strength  to  try  to  make  a  change  before  it 
Is  ti-o  late. 

I    F.  C.  Christophehson. 
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THE  ALTERNATIVES 

The  question  about  alternatives  naturally 
arises.    If  we  don't  negotiate,  what  do  we  do? 

One  answer  Is  to  say  we  should  either  go 
into  Vietnam  with  great  enough  strength  to 
sniivsh  the  opposition.  Another  is  that  we 
should  withdraw. 

Flaws  can  be  found,  however,  with  both  of 
these  suggestions. 

If  we  go  Into  the  conflict  with  a  full  de- 
termination to  smash  the  opposition,  we  In- 
vite sharp  retaliation  from  both  Red  China 
and  Russia.  And  that  means  moving  right 
to  the  brink  of  major  war  and  perhaps  over 
It  We  faced  the  s;mie  problem  in  Korea  and 
our  leaders  wisely  refrained  from  taking  that 
gamble. 

Tlie  other  prospect— that  of  withdrawal- 
Is  also  Inadequate.  If  we  do  so.  It  may  be 
maintained  through  the  Asiatic  southeast 
that  we  arc.  as  the  Red  Chinese  Insist,  Just 
"a  paper  tiger."  Withdrawal  would  be  her- 
alded wldelv  M  an  American  defeat  and  a 
Red  Chinese  triimiph  and  it  could  be  charged 
that  we  had  deserted  those  who  had  de- 
pended on  us. 

WE  DO  HAVE  STRENGTH 

Between  the  two  alternatives — an  all-out 
smash  or  withdrawal— Is  the  possibility  of 
negotiation. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  Isn't  the 
time  for  a  discussion  of  that  and  we  should 
wait  until  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  from 
strength.  This  means,  of  course,  after  we 
have  beaten  North  Vietnam  Into  a  state  of 
at  least  partial  submission. 

One  may  be  sure,  though,  that  the  Red 
Chinese  also  may  be  reluctant  to  allow  us 
to  acquire  this  so-called  position  of  strength. 
There  will  be  growing  resistance. 


(From  the  Watertown   (S.  Dak.)   Public 
Opinion.  Apr.  19.  1965] 

SINCERE  DISSENTER 

There  are  many  degrees  of  political  cour- 
age but  South  Dakota  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern Is  exhibiting  one  of  the  greatest- 
espousal  of  the  unpopular  side  of  a  great 
national  Issue,  even  as  his  political  peers 
try  to  shut  him  up. 

The  Issue:  Should  the  United  States  be- 
come Increasingly  Involved  In  South  Viet- 
nam as  the  dangers  of  an  escalated  war  loom 
greater? 

McGovERN's  stand:  No. 
He  stands  fast  on  this  line  and  hasn't  been 
charv  about  saying  so.  even  when  such  per- 
sonal friends  and  influential  big  names  as 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  McGeorge  Bundy  have 
urged  him  to  keep  silent  on  behalf  of  na- 
tional unltv.  McGovfrn  keeps  right  on  op- 
posing the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam  and  doing 
so  out  where  lots  of  people  see  and  hear  him. 
Chicken?  Appeaser  malcontent?  By  no 
means.  McGovern  points  out  that  he  Is 
neither  a  pacifist  nor  an  isolationist  but 
simply.  "I  don't  believe  military  aid  can  be 
used  effectively  in  southeast  Asia.  The  prob- 
lems there  are  ones  of  Internal  political  revo- 
lution." 

In  other  words.  In  the  McGovern  book. 
America  is  charging  along  a  jungle  path  in 
Vietnam  that  Is  not  only  militarily  futile 
but  very  costly  and  extremely  dangerous.  He 
recently  told  Bucknell  University  students. 
"It  seems  clear  that  we  are  now  on  a  spiral 
of  blows  and  counterblows  which  could  lead 
to  a  major  war  under  the  worst  possible  con- 
ditions for  the  United  States." 

He  has  recalled  his  food-for-peace  days  and 
reflected:  "The  extensive  traveling  I  did  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America  convinced  me  that 
the  basic  problems  In  these  areas  are  ones 


of  hunger.  Illiteracy,  and  bad  government. 
These  are  the  problems  we  should  attack.  In 
south  Vietnam,  we  Inherited  the  hostUlty 
and  mess  that  came  from  60  years  of  French 
misrule  and  exploitation." 

McGovern  obviously  is  under  no  llluslonB 
a-  to  the  political  hazard  of  his  own  position. 
For  the  junior  Senator  from  a  prairie  State  to 
EG  adamantly  oppose  a  major  policy  and  com- 
mitment of  his  own  party  and  administra- 
tion and  to  do  It  repeatedly  while  spurning 
ble  brother  attempts  to  shush  him,  takes  a 
brand  of  nerve  one  doesn't  see  very  often 
these  days,  particularly  not  In  politics.  And 
to  compound  It,  McGovern  displayed  some- 
thlnc  of  the  same  Independent  attitude  when 
he  openly  expressed  his  disappointment  over 
some  facets  of  the  administration's  new  farm 
program  •  •  •  and  vowed  to  work  to  cor- 
rect them. 

McGovern's  views  have  not  prevailed  and 
It  is  unlikely  that  they  will.  But  whether 
they  do  or  not,  the  man  who  endorses  them, 
and  does  so  most  effectively,  has  Increased 
his  stature  among  many  people  for  his  sin- 
cerity his  steadfastness,  and  his  willingness 
to  "go  for  broke"  In  behalf  of  an  Ideal  he 
honestly  believes  Is  right. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr    STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  shaU  defer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr   STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  as  the 
debate  on  the  voting  rights  bill  has  con- 
tinued. I  have  become  more  and  more 
amazed  that  the  Senate  would  even  seri- 
ously consider  passing  the  section  of  the 
bill  that  would  abolish  poll  taxes  m  State 
and  local  elections.    I  shall  not  speak  on 
this  subject  now.  except  to  sound  a  grave 
warning  that  to  pass  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax  by  statute  would  actually  leave 
our  Constitution  in  .shambles  and  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Senate's  respon- 
sibility.    The  .real  question  before  the 
Senate  is  not  die  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting. 

The  real  and  only  question  is  the  con- 
stitutional question  as  to  whether  the 
Senate  has  the  power  and  authority  to 
pass  such   a  measure  by  means   of   a 
statute.   No  less  a  person  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  yesterday  in  a 
press  conference,  said  that  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax  requirement  by  statute  would 
raise  a  constitutional  problem.    He  said 
he  believed  that  if  the  poll  tax  were  to 
be  abolished,  it  must  be  abolished  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     That  statement  cornes 
from  the  highest  source  of  responsibility 
under  our  Federal  Government.     Cer- 
tainly those  are  not  idle  words  and  this 
statement  by  the  President  is  consistent 
with  what  he  said  as  a  Senator  on  March 

g     1949 Congressional    Record,    i>age 

2047.     The  President— then   a  Senator 
from  Texas — said: 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  plain,  specific,  and  unam- 
biguous in  providing  that  each  State  should 
have  S^e  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  Its  electorate  and  that  the  qualifications  of 
electors  voting  for  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  the  same  as  the  qualifications  of 
electors  voting  for  members  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislatures.  For 
that  reason,  and  that  reason  alone,  I  believe 


that  the  proposed  anti-poll-tax  measurea  In- 
troduced in  previous  seseions  of  thU  t>ody 
and  advocated  In  the  President's  clvll-rlghts 
program  Is  wholly  unconstitutional  and  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  the  States  guaranteed  by 
section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Not  only  has  the  President  recently 
spoken  on  this  subject,  but  also  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Katzenbach,  has  stated  most  recently 
that  the  provision  of  the  bill  that  would 
abolish  the  poU  tax  in  the  election  of 
State  officers  is  invalid.  The  Attorney 
General  made  that  statement  in  his  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee.  He  also 
made  the  statement  to  a  national  tele- 
vision audience  recently  on  "Meet  the 
Press." 

Not  only  have  those  two  high  officials 
spoken  out  on  this  issue,  but  also  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  LMr.  Dirkse.vI  are  op- 
posed to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  at- 
tempts to  abolish  the  poll  tax  by  statute. 
They  know  that  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional to  do  so. 

That  the  poll  tax  cannot  be  repealed 
without  constitutional  amendment  is  so 
well  settled  and  firmly  established  that 
further  discussion  of  the  question  would 
seem  unnecessary.    In  1960.  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  37,  the  Senate  clearly    established 
the    precedent    that    a    constitutional 
amendment  was  necessary  to  abolish  the 
poU  tax  in  Federal  elections.    In  1962. 
the  Senate  reaffirmed  that  position  when 
it  adopted  a  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral elections.    That  amendment  is  now 
part  of  the  Constitution.    In  the  course 
of  debate  on  that  resolution  the  Senate 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  59  to  34  the  conten- 
tion that  the  poll  tax  could  be  abolished 
by  mere  statute.  „  .^  ^ 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  Umted 
States  has  said  that  the  provision  with 
regard  to  abolishing  the  poll  tax  in  the 
election  of  State  officers  is  invahd.  He 
made  that  statement  in  his  own  testi- 
mony before  our  subcommittee,  and  he 
also  made  it  to  a  national  television  au- 
dience on  "Meet  the  Press." 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
opposed  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
attempts  to  abolish  poll  taxes  by  statute 
because  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to 
do  so.   The  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  stated  his  opposition  to  this  section 
of  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional. 
The  law  on  this  is  as  clear  as  a  bell. 
In  1951  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
Butler   v.   Thompson,  97   F.   Supp.   17, 
(D  C  E.D.  Va.,  1951) ,  wherein  the  district 
court  cited  the  case  of  Breedlove  v.  Sut- 
tles.  302  U.S.  277  (1937),  and  held: 


To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  Prerequi- 
site of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privilege  or 
SmiSilty  protected  by  the  14th  amendment^ 
S-lvllege  of  voting  Is  not  derived  from  the 
?nSd'sutes,  but  Is  conferred  by  the  Sta^ 
and.  save  as  restrained  by  the  15th  and  19th 
amendments  ^nd  other  provisions  of  th  Fed- 
eSi  constitution,  the  State  may  condition 
suffrage  as  It  deems  appropriate. 


That  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  now  stands  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  there  for  all  to  see.  It  is  absolutely 
clear. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.  ^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  under  duty  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  constitutional  matter 
that  must  be  acknowledged.  Every  Sen- 
ator must  be  governed  by  it.  whether  or 
not  he  agrees  with  its  holding. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  integrity  or  sincer- 
ity of  anyone,  I  point  out  that  the  de- 
cision shouldbe  made  by  each  individual 
Senator.  It  eannot  be  avoided  or  dele- 
gated to  another  party  by  merely  shrug- 
ging the  shoulders  and  saying.  "We  elect 
to  let  the  courts  pass  on  it."  That  pro- 
cedure would  not  follow  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Every  Senator  must  be  governed  by  the 
constitutional  conclusion  that  he  may 
have  on  this  question,  regardless  of  how 
he  may  feel  with  reference  to  the  poll 
tax  itself. 

The  proposed  bill  was  drafted  in  the 
atmosphere  of  massive  public  demon- 
strations, introduced  in  the  Senate,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary under  such  limitations  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  committee  hold  only  a  few 
days  of  hearings  and  then  frantically 
meet  In  executive  session  to  report  a  bill. 
On    several   occasions    reports   reached 
the  public  that  a  revised  or  substitute 
version  had  been  agreed  upon  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee;   then,  before 
that  substitute  could  hardly  be  printed, 
numerous  amendments  would  be  offered 
thereto.    Finally,  upon  the  last  day  m 
which  the  committee  had  to  consider  this 
measure,  what  may  weU  be  caUed  a  con- 
glomerate bill  was  put  together  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  for 
coming  out  positively  and  definitely  vnth 
a  firm  and  correct  statement  on  this 
matter.  It  seems  to  me,  with  all  due  def- 
erence to  every  Member  of  this  great 
body,  that  merely  to  let  the  court  decide 
such  a  measure  would  be  a  dereUction  of 
our  duty.  ^  ^ 

How  derelict  of  our  strict  duty  can 
we  become  ?  How  much  can  we  abdicate 
our  responsibilities  as  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  just 
because  the  marchers  march  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  the  White  House?  I  can- 
not believe  that  a  majority  wUl  succumb 
to  this  emotional  appeal  to  set  aside  the 
Constitution.  I  know  that  we  should 
promptiy  vote  this  provision  down. 

I  hope  that  we  may  have  an  early  vote 
upon  this  far-reaching  act. 

Mr.   HILL.    Mr.    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr    HILL.    I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment.   I  wish  to  a  associate  myself  with 

his  statement.  *  t  ♦v.or^v 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  Senator. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  NEWS  CON- 
FERENCE OF  YESTERDAY  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  news  conference  of  yesterday 
marked  another  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
administration  to  cloak  a  policy  of  war 
in  the  mantle  of  peace. 

But  all  the  while  the  President  speaks 
of  our  desire  for  peace,  he  ignores  all  the 
efforts  the  Uruted  States  has  led  in  the 
last  20  years  to  devise  means  of  keeping 
peace.  I  refer  to  our  participation  in 
and  support  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  President  speaks  eloquently  about 
the  lessons  of  history.  But  he  ha^s  missed 
the  greatest  lesson  of  all.  which  is  that  no 
one  nation  can  determine  where  and  how 
the  peace  shall  be  kept  without  fighting 
eternal  wars. 

The  specter  of  Munich,  which  was 
raised  yesterday  by  the  President,  is  the 
favorite  image  of  the  advocates  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  which  of  them  is 
willing  to  argue  that  in  1938  the  United 
States  should  have  sent  troops  to  Czech- 
oslovakia to  fight  Germany  alone? 
Which  of  them  is  willing  to  say  that  the 
intervention  by  Italy,  Geraiany,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
was  a  good  thing  because  each  of  them 
thought  they  were  stopping  the  other's 
aggression  before  it  could  get  started? 

The  real  lesson  of  Munich  and  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  is  that  nations  acting 
unilaterally  to  protect  their  self-interest 
as  they  see  it  are  going  to  get  into  wars. 
It  is  especially  tragic  to  see  two  great 
ideological  contestants  again  fighting 
over  the  prostrated  body  of  a  third  coun- 
try, very  much  as  the  fascists  and  Com- 
munists fought  over  the  corpse  of  Spain, 
all  in  the  name  of  preventing  someone 
else's  alleged  aggression. 

It  was  because  of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  World  War  II  and  because  of  the 
war  itself  that  the  United  Nations  was 
set  up,  and  no  nation  desired  more 
earnestly  than  the  United  States  that  it 
be  used  to  save  mankind  from  another 
scourge  of  war. 

Yet  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  talks  about  the  international  his- 
toi-y  of  the  last  27  years  and  its  lessons, 
he  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  peace-keeping  function. 
Apparently  we  are  well  on  the  way  to 
emulating  the  French  Bourbons  who  for- 
got nothing  and  learned  nothing. 

The  President  as  quite  wrong  in  be- 
lieving that  we  who  oppose  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  have  ignored  the  terror  and  the 
bombings  committed  by  the  Communists. 
No  doubt  his  attention  is  di-awn  to  our 
criticisms  and  not  to  our  condemnations 
of  the  Communists.  But  one  can  hardly 
say  that  Americans  have  the  right  to 
fight  a  civil  war  in  another  land  and  still 
remain  immune  from  retaliation  or  at- 
tack. I  have  roundly  criticized  time  and 
time  again  the  tactics  and  terrorism  of 
the  Vietcong.  I  have  criticized  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  American  Embassy  In  Saigon. 


and  the  killing  and  maiming  of  irmocent 
civilians,  both  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese. Likewise  I  have  criticized  the 
atrocities  of  the  South  Vietnamese  prac- 
ticed upon  the  Vietcong  with  U.S.  mili- 
tary standing  by  doing  nothing  to  en- 
force the  Geneva  Treaty  covering  the 
treatment  of  war  prisoners.  I  have 
criticized  terrorism  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Vietcong. 

Of  course  the  sad  part  is  that  the 
United  States  cannot  expunge  th^rec- 
ord  as  to  our  own  involvement  In^ttiis 
dirty  war.  We  have  escalated  it.  We 
have  participated  in  it.  We  have  walked 
out  on  our  peace  keeping  obligations 
under  international  law. 

What  in  the  world  would  lead  the 
President  to  thirJc  that  North  Vietnam 
would  not  attack,  starting  with  our 
escalation  at  Tonkin  Bay?  We  can  start 
with  the  American  course  of  action  in 
Tonkin  Bay.  From  that  time  on.  North 
Vietnam  has  proceeded  at  an  ever- 
escalating  rate  to  make  war.  We  asked 
for  it.  We  should  have  taken  North 
Vietnams  violations  of  international  law 
at  Tonkin  Bay  to  the  United  Nations  in- 
stead of  going  beyond  the  point  of  self- 
defense  by  committing  acts  of  aggression 
of  our  own. 

We  have  made  the  Vietnam  civil  war 
our  war,  and  no  one  has  done  more  to 
make  it  our  war  than  President  Johnson. 
In  my  opinion,  we  have  been  fortunate  so 
far  that  our  casualties  have  been  so  light 
and  the  attacks  upon  American  civilians 
as  few  as  they  have  been. 

I  invite  the  President's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  despite  the  barrage  of  statistics 
from  the  Pentagon  seeking  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Vietcong  are  being  killed 
in  larse  numbers,  and  that  they  are  kill- 
ing large  numbers  of  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam  by  terrorist  methods,  the  Penta- 
gon informs  me  that  it  has  no  figure  of 
anv  kind  on  the  number  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  killed  by  the  military  activities 
of  the  United  States  and  the  South  Viet- 
nam Army.  Yet  people  who  have  been  to 
that  sad  country  tell  of  hospitals  being 
filled  with  victims  of  our  air  raids  and  our 
fire  bombings,  and  the  ground  activities 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  Also  no 
statistics  are  being  given  the  American 
people  of  the  civilians  the  bombings  in 
North  Vietnam  are  killing. 

It  takes  at  least  two  to  make  a  war. 
We  are  one  of  the  parties  making  it  in 
Vietnam  today. 

The  President's  press  conference  yes- 
terday was  a  graphic  demonstration  of 
how  impossible  it  is  for  contesting  par- 
ties to  prevent  war,  or  to  stop  a  war 
before  it  can  get  started.  All  the  admin- 
istration is  able  to  do  under  its  present 
policy  is  to  do  what  nations  have  been 
doing  for  hundreds  of  years  before  us. 
and  that  is  to  try  to  justify  its  own  war. 

With  the  hope  that  it  may  in  some 
form  reach  the  President's  eyes,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  speech  pre- 
pared by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  entitled 
"The  United  Nations  in  Its  Twentieth 
Year,"  and  delivered  at  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity of  Jerusalem  on  April  27,  1965. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Cohen  outlines  the  obligations  of  the 
great  powers  to  observe  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  I  am  satisfied  that 
neltl^er  the  United  States  nor  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  escape  the  scourge  of 
war  until  we  do,  in  fact,  observe  that 
charter. 

Do  not  forget  that  Mr.  Cohen  is  not 
only  one  of  our  greatest  international 
lawyers  but  also  do  not  forget  that  dur- 
ing his  period  of  service  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, he  has  represented  it  in  several 
international  conferences. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  announce- 
ment just  received  on  the  ticker,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Saigon. — Air  strikes  against  North  Viet- 
namese roads,  bridges,  and  railroads  are  not 
choking  off  aid  to  the  Vietcong.  and  a  land 
invasion  or  the  north  should  begin  Immedi- 
ately, the  commander  of  South  Vietnam's 
Air   Force    says. 

"If  we  are  Just  going  to  bomb  communica- 
tion lines,  the  Vietcong  will  be  able  to  stand 
up  for  a  long  time,  I'm  afraid.  So  the  next 
step  must  be  big — either  a  big  escalation  of 
the  war  or  negotiations,"  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  told  the  Associated  Press  in  an  ex- 
clusive interview  today. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  raids  against  North 
Vietnam  have  been  flown  by  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  Navy  planes,  Ky's  propeller-driven  Sky- 
raider  bombers  also  have  been  over  North 
Vietnam  nearly  every  day. 

The  34-year-old  general  has  flown  three 
of  the  missions  himself  and  was  grazed  by 
enemy  flak  on  one  of  them.  Three  of  his 
pilots  have  been  shot  down. 

"The  raids  against  communications  are 
not  really  effective,"  he  said.  "The  Commu- 
nists can  always  find  ways  of  moving  through 
the  jungle. 

"But  if  we  were  to  set  up  a  kind  of  'na- 
tional liberation  front'  in  the  north,  we 
could  do  the  same  things  to  the  Conununlsts 
that  they've  been  doing  to  us  here.  We  have 
superiority  in  the  air  over  North  Vietnam's 
central  area  from  the  17th  to  the  20th  paral- 
lels, and  we  could  easily  supply  guerrillas  of 
our  own  there. 

"The  people  in  that  area  are  basically  anti- 
Conmiunlst  and  I'm  sure  they  would  help  us. 
Then  we  could  really  start  cutting  their  sup- 
ply lines  and  giving  them  something  to  worry 
about." 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  that  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies  are  going  to  continue 
to  put  on  the  pressure  that  the  United 
States  escalate  the  war  into  a  big  front 
in  Asia. 

I  repeat — what  the  administration 
does  not  like  to  hear  me  say— namely,  a 
deep  conviction  of  mine  based  upon  my 
conclusions  from  the  briefings  I  have 
received  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  believe  that  if 
we  follow  the  Johnson  course  of  action  in 
Asia,  in  not  too  many  months  from  now 
we  shall  be  involved  in  a  massive  war  in 
Asia  which  will  take  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  to  Asia. 

What  is  the  alternative  that  we  should 
try?  It  is  an  alternative  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  attempted  to  tiy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  only  way  the 
President  can  prove  his  intentions  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  in  Asia 
is  to  proceed  to  use  the  procedures  of 
international  law  as  they  now  exist. 
That  means  that  the  President  should 
lay  the  problem  before  the  United  Na- 


Uons.  pledging  his  cooperation  to  the 
united  Nations  to  help  enforce  the  peace 
m  Asia.  We  should  ask  our  alleged 
allies  who  are  also  signers  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  assume  their  obhga- 
tion  to  take  United  Nations  action  in 

southeast  Asia.  ,,.  .    i.    „,ni 

Until  the  President  does  that,  he  will 
continue  to  be  justifiably  criticized,  as  I 
have  been  criticizing  him. 

If  we  wish  peace,  we  must  resort  to 
peaceful  procedures  to  accomplish  that 
end  instead  of  making  statements  which 
seek  to  shroud  the  war  in  Asia  with 

^Once^more  I  repeat  that  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  in  a  position  that  per- 
mits it  to  conduct  bilateral  negotiations 
with  North  Vietnam,  the  Vietcong  and 
Red  China.  Negotiations  for  peace  must 
now  be  conducted  by  nonparticipants 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  under 
the  aipix^es  and  procedure  of  the  United 

^Mr'^resident,  the  administration  is 
going  to  great  lengths  through  its  own 
officials  and  through  newsmen  it  can  m- 
fluence  to  depict  the  protests  on  Ameri- 
can campuses  against  our  Vietnam  war 
as  irresponsible,  "off-beat,;'  and  dis^ePU- 
table.  Last  week,  on  April  22  and  23,  a 
"teach-in"  on  the  Vietnam  war  was  he  d 
at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Brunswick, 

N  J 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  three 
articles  from  the  campus  Paper.  the  Rut- 
gers DaUy  Targum  of  April  26  printed 
Kthe  close  of  these  remarks.  One  is  an 
editorial  headed:  "The  Dawn  of  a  New 
Era."  The  second  is  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor from  Hank  Wallace,  and  the  third 
is  a  report  entitled:  "Teach-in  Triumph, 
written  by  Steve  Herman  .^„„^t 

This  report  on  the  value,  the  impact 
and  the  conclusions  of  a  teach-in  on  the 
Rutgers  campus  cannot  be  brushed  off  by 
an  Administration  and  a  Secretary  of 
State  anxious  to  silence  Questions  and 
criticisms  of  an  anxious  intellectual  corn- 
munity.  If  they  continue  trying  to  do 
S  they  are  going  to  find  themselves 
deserted  and  frankly  opposed  by  an  m- 
cSsingly  large  body  of  American  public 

opinion.  ^^        ^i„^^o 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Rutgers  Dally  Targum,  Apr.  26, 

«f,  19651 

The  Dawn  of  a  New  Era 
The  dawn  surely  rose  over  Warren  Sus- 
man  Friday  morning.  As  daylight  broke 
Trough  the' foggy  horizon  surrounding  Scot^ 
Hall  at  ''•30  a.m.,  so  did  the  dawn  of  a  new 
Sa"ln\he''hlstory  of  the  university  break- 
through  as  Susman  began  to  talk,  it  was 
a  iSuffnt  climax  to  what  will  go  down  as 
the  greatest  event  at  Rutgers  In  the  la^t  25 
yearl-lt  Is  not  likely  to  be  duplicated  for 
another  25. 

FEVER    PITCH 

Thp  teach-in  Thursday  night  to  Friday 
mornlne  to  protest  the  war  In  Vietnam  was 
^de^  th^  faculty  and  student  body's  finest 
hour  -The  electric  Intensity  which  accom- 
panied the  magniflclent  and  impassioned 
faulty  oratory  spread  Infectiously  through- 

man-FltSpatrlck  exchange.    Never  again  ^U 
to^s  uni??rslty,  in  all  likelihood,  see  a  sim- 


ilar expression  of  political-emotional  sentl 
ments  expressed  by  such  a  percentage  of  the 

student  body.  ^,.^  ^,,~+ 

Although  we  have  complained  in  the  past 
about  student  nondirectlon  and  nonactlvity, 
we  were  stunned  by  the  turnout  and  the  gen- 
eral seriousness  of  purpose  which  character- 
ized Friday's  rally.  Although  the  atmosphere 
was  one  of  gaiety— helped  along,  no  doubt,  by 
relaxation  of  Douglass  curfew  laws— there 
was  an  overriding  Importance  to  the  students 
involved  which  extended  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  socialization. 

For  once,  the  university  was  truly  a  forum 
of  Ideas.  A  certain  portion  of  the  faculty 
proved  Incontravertlbly  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible to  both  their  profession  and  to 
the  student  body.  , 

contrary  to  James  Reston  In  Wednesday  s 
New  York  "nmes,  this  was  not  "propaganda  of 
the  most  vicious  nature."  This  was  a  logical, 
clear  forward  Interchange  of  ideas— it  is  un- 
fortunate, perhaps,  that  the  "stay-ln-the- 
war"  partisans  could  not  have  found  a  more 
effective  spokesman  for  themselves  than  Wil- 
liam Fltzpatrlck.  He  was  hopelessly  out- 
classed. 

HIGH  POINT  IN  DRAMA 

The  teach-m  team  was  superb.  Susman 
was  at  his  bombastic,  dazzling,  Persuas  ve 
and  didactic  best.  His  Interlude  with  Fltz- 
patrlck hit  a  high  point  m  sheer  drama  never 
again  to  be  equaled.  The  three  standing 
ovations  he  received  during  his  peroration 
were  indicative  of  the  heights  of  esteem  n 
which  the  student  body  holds  him.  The  cold 
assertive  logic  of  Lloyd  Garlner's  assess- 
ment of  American-Asian  relations,  and  the 
southern  tones  of  Carter  Jefferson's  surveyal 
of  the  French  role  in  southeast  Asia  best 
complemented  Susman's  oration. 

There     was     one     extremely     sour     note 
sounded,  however.    Notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent spuriousness  of  the  alleged  '  Colonel 
of  the  "Christian  Unity  Party"-a  Purported 
neo-Pasclst  front— we  have  nothing  but  utter 
contempt  for  the  university  students  who 
went  along  with  the  hoax.    We  do  not  p^tic- 
ularly    consider    the    Nazi    Party    to    be    an 
amusing  divertissement.    We  are  also  In  no 
way  amused  by  either  the  sickeningly  infan- 
tile and  puerile  actions  of  the  students  who 
••sieg  helled"  along  with  Stetler  or  by  the 
students  who  disgraced  themselves  and  the 
university  with  their  vile  banners  In  Scott 
Hall,     such  apparently  psychopathic  minds 
have  no  place  in  any  institution  of  higher 

learning.  *„„„>, 

Disregarding  this  one  blemish,  the  teach- 
m  was  a  brilliant  success.  The  acuity  has 
proven  themselves  to  be  responsible  to  the 
student  body  and  the  student  body  ^as 
nroven  themselves  worthy  of  a  topflight 
faculty.    We  may  never  see  Its  like  again. 


mended  at  7:30  a.m.  that  an  audio  transcript 
be  sent  to  the  White  House. 

Perhaps  a  written  transcript  also  could  be 
produced  In  booklet  form,  avaUable  to  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  the  public. 

Since  the  time  of  the  flood  200  years  ago. 
Rutgers  has  never  more  nearly  approached 
its  destiny  as  a  great  "-»--^Jy^  ^,^,,,,. 


Letters  :  Finest  8  Hoxms 


Dear  Sir:  Years  from  now  Rutgersmen  wiU 
say  this  was  their  finest  8  hours. 

The  potential  of  our  university  was  real- 
ized at  the  teach-m  Friday  morning. 

Pulled  together  in  a  few  days  by  a  small 
eroup  of  professors,  everything  clicked: 

Proponents  on  all  sides  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  were  spontaneous  and  outspoken. 
?et  the  exciting  lecture  series  and  tbe  effec- 
tively distributed  breaks  were  kept  tightly 
on  Shedule  but  not  stifled  by  coordinator 
Dr   Seymour  Zenchelsky. 

Happily.  Rutgers  College's  finest  houjs 
were  shared  by  hundreds  of  Douglass  girls. 
Tor  whoS  curfew  was  waived  to  further  the 
cSdTzlng  of  the  new  Rutgers  University. 

Student  response  was  overwhelming:  Scott 
Half  wSs  were  lined  with  standees  through 
SS  The  morning,  and  an  ^tonlshlng  num- 
ber of  students  saw  the  adjournment  at  8. 

Luckily  WRSU  recorded  the  entire  program 
on  a^Sen  tapes.     Jan  Ploshnlck  recom- 


Teach-in  Trtumph 
(By  Steve  Herman) 
The  clock  radios  went  off.  alarm  clock  bells 
rang,  people  grogglly  got  out  of  bed   washed 
up.  a^  then  hurried  to  their  first  period 
class.    It  was  the  beginning  of  another  day^ 
For  others,  however,  Friday  morning  was  the 
end  of  what  must  be  described  as  one  of  the 
most    exciting    and   wonderful    evenings    in 
their  lives.    For  at  8  a.m.  "the  teach-in    to 
Spose    students    to    the    various    issues    In 
;SCleU   in   connection  with  the  Vietnam 
oroblem  came  to  an  end.  i.       „  „♦ 

The  lecture  discussion  marathon  began  at 
12  midnight  In  Scott  Hall  123  before  approxi- 
mately 1^S)0  students-most  of  whom  were 
Sther  concerned  and  worried  about  U.S^ 
policy  m  Vietnam  or  were  just  curious  to  see 
what  the  whole  thing  was  about.  ,, 

The  audience  was  not  made  up  of  kog^. 
but  consisted  of  a  cross  section  of  tbe  Rutgers 
community.  And,  as  a  "^^tter  of  fact  the 
only  "kooks"  who  were  present  were  some 
?ery  unsophisticated  and  crude  representa- 
Mves  of  the  campus  radical  rlghtwing  fringe^ 
Sey  carried  signs  with  such  slogan^  as 
"Better  Dead  than  Red,"  "Blast  the  Chinks. 
Better_ue_  ^^^^^^^^^  .,     These  "kooks ' 

also  tried  to  rattle  and  heckle  some  of  the 
nrofessors,  but  they  were  all  skillfully  "put 
Sown  •■  Xf  ter  observing  the  Per/ormance  of 
some  of  these  characters,  one  student  com- 
muted "the  lack  of  political  acumen  of  the 
^^ghtwlngers  is  exceeded  only  by  their  stu- 

^^At'l2  when  Professor  Zenchelsky  started 
the  progrlm.  Scott  123  had  a  standing-room, 
onlv  criwd   with  people  sitting  on  the  stage, 
?n  Le  aTsles    and  in  the  lobby  outside  the 
Soro^fc'rowd  surpassed  -^ -Pff  J^^^^ 
that  anyone  may   have   had  and   "was  a 
credit  to  most  of  the  people  there  that  they 
regained  courteous  and  attentive  for  8  houij^ 
Even  more  credit,  however,  has  to  go  to 
the    dozen    professors    who    participated    in 
Sis  1i°J^onLation.      They  ^T-'stU?^- 
nificant    (Warren    Susman    ^»s      super  ) 
?hev   had   to   be   to  keep   the   attention   of 
sSch  a  large  crowd.     There  ^^s  m,  /epetl^ 
tlon   from    one   professor   to   another,   eacn 
was  an  expert  on  his  subject,  and  each  one 
Tdded  something  which  was  very  construc- 
tive    ThS  all  spoke  from  the  heart  as  well 
i  the  mind  and  their  sentiments  were  felt 

^VlUlS^in'scoU^Hall-a  little  dizzy  at 
times  bicluse  of  the  smoke  and  ack  o^ 
sleep— one  got  the  Impression  that  thte  is 
conS^'  There  was  a  free  and  unobstruc^d 
exchlnge  of  some  very  controyersia  We^ 
on  a  most  Important  and  meaningful  topic. 
A^H  t^rmeTsaee  that  the  scholars  were  so 
el'o^uently'fenllng  was  being  received  by  a 
large  and  very  enthusiastic  audience. 

It  seemed  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

on  iSt^lday-an  apathetic,  disinterested^ 

and  bored  student  body  had  come  to  1  f e- 

trtas  serving  a  purpose-it  was  accompUsh- 

Inff  something.    After  leaving  the  teach-in 

J^h^thCT  one  agreed  with  the  views,  or  not- 

^f  w  ?hl  feeling  that  something  extraor- 

^ma?y   hfd   taken%lace.     Something   con- 

s  ructlve   was    done-time   ^as   spent   with 

professors  who  spoke  on  a  topic  on  whlcn 

Lere  would  be  no  test,  "o  grade^no  qulz^ 

once  again  thank  you  P'-o's-you  were  all 

„eat-lt  was  an  evening  which  ^m  never 

be   forgotten   and   an   experience   that   un- 

SrtunSly  will  probably  not  be  repeated. 
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Exhibit  1 
Thk  Unitko  Nations  in  Its  20th  Ykab:  Th« 
David    No-es    Memorial    Lkcturk    at    thk 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalxm.  April  27. 

1965 

(By  Benjamin  V.  Cohen) 

It  ts  a  high  honor  to  be  asked  to  Inaugu- 
rate the  David  Nllcs  Memorial  Lectures  at  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem. 

I  was  prlvUeged  to  know  David  Nlles.  Ho 
was  a  retiring,  self-effacing  man  of  quiet 
powers.  Even  with  his  close  friends  he  sub- 
ordinated his  person  to  his  work  and  to  their 
work  and  even  more  frequently  to  other  peo- 
ple's •«•  elf  are.  He  was  by  proiesslou  a  social 
worker  and  both  In  public  omcc  and  In  non- 
governmental work  his  principal  concern  was 
to  help  disadvantaged  persons  and  group-''  to 
participate  on  a  basis  of  equality  In  the  life 
and  work  of  the  community  In  which  they 
chose  to  live. 

Quite  early  In  his  career  he  became  inter- 
ested In  politics  and  government  In  order  to 
secure  the  social  and  economic  legislation 
necessary  to  protect  disadvantaged  persons 
and  groups  In  our  modern  Industrial  society. 
He  became  active  in  the  progressive  move- 
ment In  the  1920s.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
In  the  LaFoUette-Wheeler.  third  party  cam- 
paign In  1924  and  became  a  close  friend  of 
the  LaFoUettes.  father  and  sons,  of  Senator 
Wheeler  and  Senator  Norrls.  And  In  nearly 
every  presidential  campaign  thereafter  he 
was  active  la  organizing  an  Independent 
committee  of  liberals  to  support  the  more 
liberal  candidates  of  the  two  parties. 

I  think  It  was  JusUce.  then  professor.  Felix 
Frankfurter  who  first  suggested  to  Harry 
Hopkins  that  David  Niles  belonged  In  the 
New  Deal  In  Washington.  David  first  worked 
as  a  personal  assistant  to  Harry  Hopkins, 
then  to  President  Roosevelt  and  then  to 
President  Truman — concerning  himself  prUi- 
cipally  with  the  problems  of  the  disadvan- 
taged and  minority  groups. 

In  these  positions  David  worked  quietly  for 
years  In  Washington.  He  had  a  real  passion 
for  anonlmlty.  not  being  concerned  with  re- 
ceiving public  credit  for  what  he  did  do  and 
not  troubling  to  deny  blame  attributed  to 
him  for  what  others  did. 

His  years  with  President  Truman  were  par- 
ticularly productive.  He  gave  significant  as- 
sistance to  President  Trxmian  In  organizing 
and  establishing  In  December  1946  the  Presl- 
dents  Committee  on  ClvU  Rights.  It  was  the 
report  of  this  Committee  which  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  movement  lor  effective  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  legislation  in  the  United 
States  m  the  last  decade.  But  nothing  gave 
David  Nlles  qiUte  so  much  satisfaction,  I  am 
sure,  as  his  work  with  President  Truman  on 
the  Palestine  problem.  President  Truman 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  plight  of  the  Jew- 
ish refugees  In  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
w.ir  and  he  turned  to  David  for  advice  and 
assistance.  President  Truman  discovered 
that  the  majority  of  the  refugees  wanted  to 
eo  to  Palestine  and  he  was  determined  to 
help  them  get  there. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  things  David  NUes 
did  or  did  not  do  during  the  critical  period 
of  the  Anglo-American   Inquiry,   the   parti- 
tion plan   In   the  United   Nations,   and  the 
subsequent  struggle  of  the  Jews  In  Palestine 
to  eain  their  Independence  and  to  establish 
the  State  of  Israel— because  I  do  not  know. 
But   I  do  know  that  there  were  great  and 
honest    differences    of    opinion    within    the 
American  Government  and  feelings  ran  high 
among   those  opposed   to  the   establishment 
of  the  State  and  those  In  favor  of  It.    There 
were  those  who  suggested  David  was  bring- 
ing political  pressure  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment  as   if  control   of   foreign  policy   in  a 
democracy   through   the   President  and  the 
Congress  was  unwarranted  political  pressure. 
But  I  feel  confident  when  all  the  records  are 
disclosed  and  all  passion  Is  spent  It  will  be 
revealed  that  the  greatest  service  David  Nlles 


rendered  was  to  keep  the  President  fully  In- 
formed as  to  how  his  policies  and  directives 
were  being  ciuried  out  In  tlie  various  depart- 
ments of  government  so  that  the  President 
could  knowingly  exercise  his  constitutional 
responsibilities.  David  performed  this  deli- 
cate and  difncult  ta.«;k  with  great  ability  and 
skill.  For  this  task  conscientiously  and 
faithfully  performed  we  should  gratefully 
honor  his  memory. 

When  I  Informed  Mr.  Trumnn  I  was  to  give 
the  first  David  Nilcs  Memorial  Lecture  here, 
he  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"I  was  very  fond  of  Dave  Nlles  and  I  trusted 
him  as  I  did  few  men. 

"If  there  ever  lived  a  man  dedicated  to  the 
cause  and  plight  of  the  abused,  pcrsecvited, 
and  oppressed.  It  was  Dave  Nlles.  His  con- 
cern for  tliese  people  was  mirrored  In  his 
face — a  face  I  will  always  remember  for  Its 
solemn  sadness  and  compassion. 
"Yours  sincerely, 

"H.\RRT  S.  Truman." 

In  view  of  David  Nllcs'  great  Interest  in 
the  United  Nations  as  he  watched  tlie  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
partition  plan,  I  thought  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate lor  me  to  tiike  as  the  subject  of 
the  first  David  Nlles  memorlnl  lecture — "The 
United  Nations  In  Its  20th  Year."  As  I  shall 
be  particularly  concerned  with  some  develop- 
ments and  trends  which  In  my  view  threaten 
to  undermine  the  first  and  primary  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations— that  Is  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security— I  do  not 
want  vou  to  think  that  I  am  unaware  of  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  the  United  Na- 
tions has  had  to  contend  and  the  consider- 
able progress  It  has  made  In  many  spheres  of 
Its  activities. 

When  the  charter  was  drafted  It  was  con- 
templated that  the  Great  Powers  would  work 
out   an   acceptable   peace  which   the  United 
Nations  could  maintain.     But  a  stable  and 
acceptable   peace — a  consensus  or  modicum 
of  common  understanding  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  coexistence — was  never  established 
after  the  last  world  war.    The  Great  Powers 
were  In  no  position  to  cooperate  to  maintain 
a  peace  the  terms  of  which  they  were  unable 
to  agree  upon.     Rivalry  and  conflict  among 
the  Great  Powers  led  to  a  cola  war  in  which 
the  adversaries  lost  sight  of  their  common 
Interest  in  peace  and  were  prone  to  exploit 
their  differences  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
find  means  of  composing  them.     Even  apart 
from  the  cold  war  the  whole  world  was  strug- 
gling to  adjust  Itself  to  revolutionary  politi- 
cal,  economic  and  social   changes,  and  the 
adjustment  In  many  areas  was  difficult,  pain- 
ful, and  not  altogether  rational.    There  was 
widespread  need  of  adjustment  to  the  radi- 
cally changed  conditions  of  life  which  mo- 
dern science  and  technology  made  possible. 
In  many  areas  the  striving  for  economic  Im- 
provement was  accompanied  by  movements 
to    break    the    bonds   of   colonial    rule    and 
fuedal   and   tribal   relationships.     The   very 
survival  of  the  United  Nations  under  these 
circumstances  attests  to  humanity's  essential 
need  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  International  cooperation  in  a  world 
which  has  become  Increasingly  Intedepend- 
ent    despite    Ideological    national    and   cul- 
tural differences  and  outlooks. 

It  is  amazing  the  number  of  International 
Institutions  which  have  been  created  In  the 
\Ast  two  decades  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  specialized  agencies 
to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  states  and  their 
people.  There  Is  not  only  the  United  Na- 
tions but  UNESCO.  UNICEF,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization,  the  Monetary  Fund,  and 
the  World  Bank.  GATT.  the  several  regional 
U.N.  economic  commissions,  the  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance,  the  Special 
Fund,  the  Trade  and  Development  Confer- 
ence, and  many  more.  In  the  modern  world 
all  states  have  felt  the  need  In  various  ways 
of  participating  In  cooperative  International 


activities,  and  International  cooperation  U 
becoming  the  norm  In  many  spheres  of  ac- 
tivities. 

Technology  has  broken  down  the  b.arrlers 
of  time  and  distance.  New  vistas  bring  new 
opportunities  but  new  dangers.  For  good  or 
111.  states  cannot  avoid  nuiltlple  contacts 
with  the  outside  world  and  increasing  orga- 
nization on  an  international  basis  is  neccs- 
s;iry  to  avoid  conflict  and  promote  common 
welfare.  This  Is  partlculiuly  true  in  the 
case  of  states  emerging  from  colonial  status. 
There  can  be  no  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions In  these  underdeveloped  lands  without 
access  to  the  tools  and  know-how  of  modern 
science  and  technology.  To  have  such  access, 
culonialisni  must  not  give  way  to  a  narrow 
Isolationism  with  Its  turbulent  nationalism 
or  resurgent  tribalism,  but  must  be  succeeded 
by  enlightened  International  cooperation. 
Continued  progress  In  the  substitution  of 
International  cooperation  for  the  old  colo- 
nial relationship  will  be  necessary  In  the 
years  ahead  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  old  as  well  as  new  states. 

International  cooperation  within  the  gen- 
eral framework  of  the  United  Nations  during 
the  past  20  years  has  been  much  more  wide- 
spread than  it  was  within  the  framework 
of  the  League  of  Nations  between  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars.  This  is  an  Impor- 
tant measure  due  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  these  activities  In  con- 
trast with  Its  nonpartlclpatlon  In  most  of  the 
League's  activities.  The  United  Nations  has 
aspired  to  a  universality  which  was  denied 
to  the  League  because  of  America's  absence. 
But  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
tmlversallty  to  which  the  United  Nations  as- 
pires Is  seriously  threatened  by  the  absence 
of  representation  of  the  mainland  of  China  in 
United  Nations'  activities. 

Without  going  Into  detail  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  Indicate  that  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  growth  and  progress  of  many 
lnter?latlonal  activities  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  during  the  last 
20  years.  But  the  many  useful  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  should  not  blind  us 
to  Its  faltering  and  disappointing  progress 
In  the  fulfillment  of  Its  primary  objective. 


W^hile  there  may  have  been  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  how  the  primary  objective 
of  the  charter  was  to  be  achieved  there  was 
and  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  charter  was  and  Is.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  recite  at  length  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  charter  as  enumerated 
In  articles  1  and  2  and  as  embellished  In 
the  preamble.  Paragraph  1  of  article  1  states 
the  first  and  primary  objective  of  the  char- 
ter— "to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security."  All  of  the  other  stated  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  charter  are  designed  to 
strengthen  and  safeguard  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  peace  among   nations. 

One  should,  of  course,  avoid  mnking  dog- 
matic Judgments  about  bypassing  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  totali- 
tarian Institution.  The  charter  does  not  re- 
quire that  all  International  acts  and  trans- 
actions be  done  In  or  through  the  United 
Nations.  The  charter  expressly  contemplates 
that  parties  to  a  dispute  which  may  endanger 
the  peace  should,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution 
by  peaceful  means  of  tlielr  own  choosing. 
But  the  charter  provides  no  excuse  for  mem- 
ber states,  large  or  small,  keeping  disputes 
for  which  no  peaceful  solution  has  been 
found  away  from  the  United  Nations  until 
they  have  actually  erupted  into  war. 

The  basic  law  on  which  the  charter  was 
constructed  is  simple.  It  Imposes  no  strait- 
Jacket,  no  Impossible  burden  or  restriction 
on  any  state.  It  Is  based  on  principles  by 
which  all  nations,  large  as  well  as  small, 
must  live  If  mankind  Is  long  to  survive  on 
this  planet  In  this  nuclear  age.  The  law 
of  the  charter  which  all  members  are  pledged 
to  observe  Is  twofold.     First  It  requires  all 


gUtes  large  as  well  as  small,  to  refrain  In 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  except  In  Individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  against  armed  attack, 
and  all  measures  taken  In  the  exercise  of 
Bclf-defense  must  be  Immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council.  Second,  the  charter 
rcauired  all  states,  large  and  small,  to  set- 
tle their  disputes  by  peaceful  means  In  such 
a  manner  that  peace,  security,  and  Justice  are 
not  endangered. 

These  two  obligations  of  the  charter  are 
correlative.     The  surrender  of  the  right  of 
states    to    use    force    was    not    Intended    to 
leave  states  without  any  effective  means  of 
securing   a   redress    of   theh-    grievances.     A 
BUte  which  resorts  to  force   to  redress   its 
erievances   without  first  Invoking  the   pro- 
cesses  of    the    United    Nations   violates   the 
charter.     But  a  state  which  refuses  to  con- 
sider the  serious  grievance  of  a  sister  state 
and  refuses  to  agree  to  any  procedure  for 
peaceful  settlement  also  violates  the  law  of 
the  charter.    Force  Is  proscribed  as  a  means 
of  settlement  but  members  must  be  willing 
to  negotiate  and  submit  their  disputes  for 
settlement  under  some  reasonable  procedure. 
WhUe   the   primary  pxirpose  of   the   United 
Nations  must  be  to  maintain  peace,  peace 
cannot  be  maintained  without  some  mini- 
mum  redress  of   genuine   grievances.     TTils 
twofold  law  of  the  charter  constitutes  the 
heart  of  the  charter.    The  law  of  the  charter 
provides  the  minimum  requirements  neces- 
sary to  enable  members  to  work  together  to 
outlaw  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling 
international  disputes  and   to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes which  threaten  the  peace. 

There    have    always    been    questions    and 
doubts  how  the  United  Nations  could  enforce 
the  obligations  of   the   charter   against   re- 
calcitrant    states,     particularly     the     great 
powers.     But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  great  powers  as  well  as  the  small  powers 
obligated  themselves  to  observe  the  law  of 
the  charter.     The  veto  may  have  given  the 
great  powers  the  right  to  forestall  Security 
Council   action.   It   did   not   give   them    the 
right    to   deny    their   obligation    under   the 
charter  to  respect  the  law  of  the  charter 
The  "Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution    of  1950 
formally    recognized    the   right    of    the    As- 
sembly to  recommend  action  based  on  the 
obligations  of   the  great  powers  as  well  as 
the  small  powers  to  observe  the  law  of  the 
charter.  .      „     .   . 

In  the  early  days  of  the  charter  the  Soviet 
Union  withdrew  Its  troops  from  Iran    and 
France   withdrew  Its  troops   from   Syria   to 
avoid  charges  of  charter  violation.     If  the 
early  days  of  the  charter  It  was  assumed  that 
If  there  was  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  lnt«r. 
national  peace,  the  United  Nations  would  In 
one  way  or  other  be  activated  In  an  effortto 
stop  the  fighting  and  to  restore  peace.    The 
UJ^  may  have  been  an  Imperfect  Instrument 
but  It  did  help  to  restore  peace  In  Greece. 
Kashmir  and  Korea.     It  also  helped  to  re- 
store  peace  In  Israel  when  the  State  of  Israel 
was  first  established  and  again  at  the  time 
of  the  Suez  difficulties  even  though  the  one- 
sided character  of  some  of  the  Assembly  s 
resolutions  in  the  latter  case  may  have  been 
unfortunate  and  unwarranted. 

Professions  of  faith  In  the  United  Nations 
and  the  law  of  the  charter  continue  to  be 
made  In  their  formal  addresses  by  heads  of 
states  and  governments.    But  there  has  been 
a  perceptible  decline  In  the  recognition  and 
observance  of  the  law  of  the  charter.  In  the 
obligation  to  seek  peaceful  "ttlement  ot  c»n- 
tali^ent  of  disputes  through  the  United  Na- 
tions before  using  or  threatening  to  use  force 
to  resolve  them.     There  are,  to  ^e  sure    ex- 
planations for  these  adverse  <*evelopments- 
ideologlcal  differences  between  the  east  and 
the  west  and  marked  contrast  In  social  and 
economic  conditions  between  the  north  and 
the  south.    These  would  be  sufficient  expla- 
nations for  nations  trying  to  settle  their  dis- 


putes peacefully  when  they  could  without 
burdening   the   United    Nations   with    their 
troubles.    But  these  are  scarcely  Jxistlficatlon 
for  nations  taking  the  law  into  theh-  own 
hands  and  threatening  to  use  and  actually 
using  force  without  first  submitting  the  case 
to  and  seeking  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
Nations  to  obtain   a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the  United 
Nations  cannot  take  care  of  Its  present  bur- 
dens and  Is  In  no  position  to  assume  more. 
Feigned  concern  for  the  United  Nations  Is 
no  excuse  for  any  member  violating  the  law 
of  the  charter  without  even  attempting  to 
fulfill  Its  obligations  under  the  charter.     If 
a  member  In  good  faith  seeks  the  assistance 
of  the  United  Nations  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
Its  grievances  against  another  state  and  the 
United  Nations  is,  In  fact,  unable  to  act.  it 
may  then  possibly  be  urged  that  there  Is  a 
haltus  m  the  charter  that  would  relieve  the 
aggrieved  state  of  Its  obligation  not  to  take 
the  law   Into  Its  own  hands.     But   charter 
obligations  become  Illusory  and  the  charter, 
as  the  last  best  hope  of  peace  on  earth,  be- 
comes a  dying  hope  if  member  states  resort  to 
war  for  the  settlement  of   theh:  differences 
without  first  at  least  Invoicing  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  Nations.    Bypassing  the  United 
Nations    under    such   circumstances.    I   fear, 
evinces  more  contempt  than  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  last  decade  or  so,  states  have 
with  disturbing  frequency  resorted  to  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  without  feeUng  even 
a  sense  of  obligation  of  reporting  their  action 
In  advance  or  even  subsequently  to  the 
United  Nations.  One  need  only  mention  Rus- 
sia In  the  case  of  Hungary.  India  In  the  case 
of  Goa  and  the  United  SUtes  In  significant 
aspects  of  the  Cuban  and  South  Vietnam 
situations.  I  mention  these  Instances  not  to 
single  out  a  few  states  but  to  Indicate  the 
generality  of  the  nonobservance. 

Some  authorities  have  tried  to  Justify  the 
evisceration  of  the  law  of  the  charter  by  a 
latltudlnarlan  construction  of  the  right  oi 
self-defense  under  article  51  and  of  the  a.u- 
thorlty   of  regional   agencies  under   articles 
52  and  63.    I  fear  many  of  these  Interpreta- 
tions are  based  on  opinions  that  the  legal 
advisers  are  requested  to  render  after,  rather 
than  before,  the  political  decision  to  resort 
to  force  has  been  made  by  the  responsible  po- 
litical officers,    some  of  the  more  latltudlna- 
rlan constructions  of  the  right  of  Individual 
and  collective  self-defense  seems  to  me  to 
militate   against   the   spirit   of   the   charter 
which  Is  to  bring  disputes  to  the  United  Na- 
tions before  they  erupt  into  war.     Perhaps 
more  Important  than  the  exact  scope  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  Is  the  recognition  that 
the  right  of  self-defense,  whatever  It  llmlte. 
afford!  no  excuse  for  not  bringing  a  dispute 
which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  settlement  before  the  right  of  self- 
defense  is  exercised  If  time  permits  and.  im- 
mediately thereafter  If  prior  submission  Is 

not  possible.  .  -^^     ,  „«,# 

The  rightful  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense  in  my  view.  Is  no  excuse  for  contlnu- 
ine  to  wage  war  without  resort  to  the  United 
Nftlonr  for  peaceful  settlement^  Neither 
should  the  wrongful  exercise  of  the  right  of 
S-defense.  If  discontinued  at  the  request 
of  the  United  Nations,  deprive  a  member 
state  of  Its  right  to  secure  a  redress  of  Its 
^evances  as  part  of  the  United  Nations  proc- 
esses of  peaceful  settlement. 

In  recent  years  there  has  also  been  an  at- 
tempt to  Justify  the  evisceration  of  the  law 
of  the  charter  on  the  ground  that  the  char- 
ter does  not  forbid  the  use  of  force  by  one 
state  at  the  request  of  the  recognized  gov- 
ernment of  another  state  to  assist  the  latter 
IS  t^  quell  a  rebellion.  Such  a  libertarian 
comtr^cUon  of  the  charter  does  violence  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  charter.  -The 
armed  Intervention  of  one  state  In  the  civil 
war  of  another  state  whether  at  the  request 
of  the  established  government  or  its  rival 


government  U  In  fact  the  use  of  force  by  the 
intervening  states  in  Its  International  rela- 
tions, whether  the  clvU  war  be  called  a  war 
of  liberation  or  a  war  In  defense  of  freedom. 
True  the  charter  does  not  forbid  civil  war 
or  deny  the  right  to  revolt.     But  It  does  not 
sanction   the   right   of  an   outside  state  to 
participate  in  another's  state  civil  war.     If 
a  civil  war  In  one  state  threatens  Interna- 
tional peace  the  United  Nations  may  Inter- 
vene to  deal  with  that  threat,  but  no  mem- 
ber state  on  its  own  responsibility  has  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  fighting  In  an- 
other  state's   civil    war.     If   different   states 
recognize   opposing   factions   in   a   civil    war 
and  participate  in  the  fighting  with  oppos- 
ing factions,  they  create  and  do  not  prevent 
a  threat  to  international  peace.     Evenu  in 
Europe  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  made  this  obvious.     ThU  does  not  mean 
that  arms  may  not  be  shipped  to  a  friendly 
state    threatened    with    rebellion;    or    that 
troops  may  not  be  sent  to  a  friendly  state 
to  participate  in  a  collective  self-defense  ac- 
tion to  repel  an  armed  attack  from  another 
state;  or  that  troops  may  not  he  dispatched 
to  a  friendly  state  to  participate  In  a  mission 
of  mercy  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  Inno- 
cent civilians.     But  taking  sides  and  fight- 
ing m  another  state's  civil  war  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter.     See.  Cohen,  "The  United  Na- 
tions, Constitutional  Developments,  Growth, 
and  Possibilities."  Harvard  University  Press, 
1961,  pages  53-54. 

It  serves  little  purpose  to  debate  the  legal 
soundness    of   some    of   the    Interpretations 
given  the  charter  under  the  Impact  of  politi- 
cal forces.     A  recent  study  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International   Peace   ("The 
OAS  the  U.N.  and  the  United  States,"  by  Inls 
L  Claude,  Jr.,  International  Conciliation  No. 
547    March    1964)    demonstrates   how   under 
the'  impact  of  the  cold  war  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  come  close  to  shifting  Its  legal  po- 
sition completely  on  the  relations  between 
the  United  Nations  and  regional   agencies. 
There  Is  a  sort  of  Gresham's  law  operating 
in   the   field  of  charter  interpretation.     No 
state  can  or  will  long  operate  under  a  rule 
of   law  that  Is   not   respected   by   Its  fellow 
states.     A  restatement  of  the  rule  may  fare 
no  better  unless  there  Is  a  change  m  the 
•^lltical  environment  and  the  forces  which 
Shane  the  decisions  of  the  responsible  po- 
litical officers  of  the  state.     I  do  not  agree 
with  many  International  lawyers  and  teach- 
ers who  would  like  to  have  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee have  a  monopoly  on  the  legal  ques- 
tions arising  under  the  ^^^^^r'J'J^^^^H: 
eral  Assembly.    I  think  It  Important  that  the 
highest  political  officers  have  a  reaUstlc  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning   and  effect  of 
charter  interpretations  and  not  merely  ac- 
cept  the   advice  of  their  legal   experts  pro 
fonna  when  It  does  not  matter,  only  to  re- 
je™and  Ignore  It  when  It  really  touches  a 

vital  political  nerve.  „,i„„c 

But  whatever  the  causes  or  explanations, 
the  law  of  the  charter  which  was  to  outlaw 
the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  dls- 
puteHetween  states  has  fallen  Into  desue- 
tude     If  we  continue  to  accept  this  aban- 
donment of  the  basic  law  of  the  charter  re- 
quiring all  nations,  large  and  small,  to  seek; 
in  gS  faith  peaceful  settlement  through 
the  processes  ot  the  United  Nations  before 
resortS^  war,  we  shall  have  allowed  the 
v^ry  heart  to  be  torn  from  the  charter     Im- 
portant as  are  the  technical  and  social  serv- 
ices   the    United    Nations    may    render   the 
underdeveloped    countries,    these    are    but 
fringe  benefit  which  will  wither  away  once 
the  heart  of  the  United  Nations  ceases  to 
beat. 


What  has  gone  wrong?  Is  it  the  /ault  of 
the  charter?  Is  It  due  to  the  veto?  Is  It^ue 
to  the  excessive  voting  power  of  the  small 
new  states  In  the  Assembly?  Have  we  really 
exhausted  the  untried  resources  and  poten- 
tialities of  the  charter? 
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The  ct^arter  may  not  be  perfect.     But  It  Is 
not  the  charter  that  obstructs  the  way  to 
peace.     The  charter  sets  forth  a  few  basic 
principles   but   leaves   to   successive   genera- 
tions who  will  live  under  It  the  responsibility 
of   finding   suitable   means  of   carrying  out 
those  principles.     The  charter  is  not  a  self- 
operating     mechanism.     Its    operation    de- 
pends not  so  miich  on  the  words  of  the  char- 
ter  as   on    the   way   member    states   exercise 
their  rights  and  meet  their  responsibilities. 
Some  means  arc  specified  In  the  charter  but 
these  are  not  necessarily  exclusive.     Within 
widest  limits  other  nienns  are  not  prohibited. 
The  charter  Is  not  a  code  of  cUU  procedure 
to  be  strictly  constrvied.     I  know  no  better 
canon  of  construction  to  be  used  In  deter- 
mining charter  power  than  that  laid  down  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  McCulloch  v.  Mary- 
land. 4  Wheaton   316.  421.  for  determining 
constitutional  power:  "Let  the  end  be  legiti- 
mate, let  It  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  all  means  which   are  appro- 
priate which  .ire  plainly  adapted  to  that  end. 
which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constltxitlon.  are 
constitutional." 

It  Is  the  right  and  responsibility  of  mem- 
ber states  to  find  means  which  are  appro- 
priate, which  are  not  prohibited,  but  con- 
sist with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ch.arter. 
to  carry  out  purposes  of  the  charter.  There 
h;is  been  a  tendency.  I  fear,  for  members  to 
seek  excuses  and  alibis  for  not  working  xjnder 
the  charter  rather  than  to  make  any  sus- 
tained efforts  to  find  means  of  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  chapter.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  means  which  may  prove  most 
helpful  now  are  not  necessarily  the  means 
which  would  have  Ijeen  most  helpful  In  years 
past  or  the  means  which  may  be  most  help- 
ful In  the  more  dlstmt  future. 

It  seems"  to  me  that  we  have  tried  to  build 
the  Unlt-ed  Nations  too  much  In  the  imnge 
bf  the  nation  state — to  muster  power  to  fight 
wars  rather  than  to  develop  the  tolerance 
and  understanding  to  prevent  war.  We  have 
tried  to  exorcise  differences  by  a  majority 
vote  rather  than  to  seek  means  of  composing 
and  reconciling  differences  and  containing. 
witMn  reasonable,  tolerable,  and  livable 
limits,  those  which  cannot  presently  be  com- 
ptosed  or  reconciled. 

Of  course  until  there  is  mtich  greater 
progress  toward  general  and  effectively  safe- 
guarded disarmament  It  Is  necessary  and  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  Nations  and  world 
peace  that  the  member  states  maintain  a 
reasonable  balance  of  armed  strength  so  that 
the  most  aggressive  states  will  not  be 
tempted  to  secure  their  Interests  by  war 
rather  than  peaceful  means.     Of  course  It  Is 


tics    to   different   alliances.     NATO.    SEATO. 
and  CENTO  were  to  function  In  support  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  charter  princi- 
ples, bvit  In  fact  there  has  been  little  or  no 
effort  to   relate   their  work   to   the   United 
Nations.     Many    supporters    of    NATO,    the 
greatest   of   the   postwar   military  alliances, 
would  give  It  priority  over  the  United  Na- 
tions.    Yet  NATO  has  not  been  able  to  se- 
ctire  peaceful  settlement  in  its  own  area;   It 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  United  Nations 
intervention  In  Cyprus  when  all  else  failed. 
NATO  has  In  no  way  responded  to  the  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union  with  any  arms 
control  proposals.     Indeed  it  has  tended  to 
regird  with  sxisplclon  any  arms  control  pro- 
posals which  would  affect  It.     At  the  time  of 
the  1961  Berlin  crisis.  NATO  was  used  not  In 
support  of  the  UN.  and  peaceful  settlement 
but  .as  an  alternative  to  resort  to  the  United 
Natinns.    When  crises  developed  In  Laos  and 
South  Vletn.am.  SEATO  was  Invoked  not  In 
support  of  the  U.N.  and  peaceful  settlement 
but  In  lieu  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  one  believes  in  the  therapeutic  effects 
of  shock  treatment  In  international  affairs, 
in  the  therapeutic  value  of  periodic  armed 
confrontations  such  as  occurred  In  Berlin, 
Cuba,  and  Vlctn;mi.  one  need  not  be  con- 
cerned by  the  fading  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  what  was  once  called  man's  last 
best  hope  of  peace  on  earth.  But  such  con- 
frontiitlons  In  this  nuclear  age  involve  risks 
which  responsible  statesmen  conscious  of 
their  responsibilities  to  future  generations 
cannot  continue  to  Ignore. 

The  United  Nations  was  established  to  en- 
able responsible  statesmen  to  work  together 
to  avoid  these  risks.  It  was  Intended  to  pro- 
vide an  Instrumentality  throvigh  which  mem- 
bers cou'.d  unite  their  power  and  resoi-.rces. 
spiritual  .and  material,  to  protect  their  one 
and  all-Important  common  Interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  In  this  nuclear  age.  Of 
course  the  charter  will  fall  of  Its  purposes  If 
states  Insist  on  u.-'lng  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  when  it  suits  their  Interests  without 
giving  the  United  Nations  the  chance  to  use 
its  good  offices  to  compose  differences  which 
threaten  the  peace. 

It  Is  not  the  lack  of  power  which  might 
be  called  to  the  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  stands  In  the  way  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  promise  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  the  lack  of  genuine  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  member  states  particularly  the  great 
powers,  to  use  the  as  yet  untapped  resources 
of  the  United  Nations  to  develop  processes 
and  procedures  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  among  states.  It  Is  putting  thtf  cart 
before  the  horse,  to  put  It  mildly,  to  worry 
about   how    the   United  Nations   Is  going  to 


ences  among  sovereign  suites,  particularly 
at  this  stage  of  international  organization 
when  states  are  excessively  Jealous  of  their 
sovereignty,  an  agreed  solution  Is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  an  Imposed  solution.  Even  states 
eager  for  a  solution  are  loath  to  agree  In 
advance  to  accept  arbitration  or  an  Imposed 
solution  for  fear,  sometimes  for  groundless 
fear.  It  may  Involve  unexpected  terms  dif- 
ficult or  Impossible  to  explain  to  their  people. 
The  Imposition  of  a  solution  may  produce 
scrUius  divisions  and  strains  within  the 
United  Nations,  while  an  agreed  solution.  If 
It  can  be  brought  about,  is  an  undisputed 
achievement  and  builds  International  con- 
fidence m  the  United  Nations. 

Tl'.e  process  of  conciliation  and  mediation 
encourages  good  faith  negotiations  and  col- 
lective bargaining  among  states.    It  tends  to 
curb   the  Instinctive  habits  of  states  when 
national  p.asslons  are  aroused  to  try  to  get 
their  v.uy  by  threats  and  counterthrcats  of 
force  Instead  of  seeking  a  lair  accommoda- 
tion by  a  little  give-and-take  on  both  sides. 
There   Is  indeed  at  this  stage  of  Interna- 
tional  organization  perhaps  more   to  learn 
from    the    traditions    and    practices    which 
govijrn  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  dls- 
p-atcs  In  modern  Indtistrlal  states  than  there 
Is   from   the  study   of   the  making  and   en- 
forcement  of   law   within   a   state.     In   the 
early  days  of  labor  unions  there  seemed  to 
be  Irreconcilable  differences  In  the  Ideology 
of  labor  and  capital,  and  the  law  in  many 
states  did  not  even  recognize  the  right  of 
labor  to  organize.     Labor  did  not  trust  the 
court.-?,  which  labor  felt  shared  the  ideas  of 
management.     To  paraphrase  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Lltvlnov  regarding  the  relations  of  capi- 
talism and  commvinlsm.  labor  thought  no  one 
could  be  neutral  between  management  and 
labor.     In  the  early  days  of  union  activities 
violence  on  one  side  or  the  other  or  both — 
allegedly  in  self-defense,  of  course — was  not 
uncommon.     Gradually  the  right  of  unions 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  was  rec- 
'  ognlzed  by  law,  but  both  sides  shied  away 
from  comptilsory  arbitration   unless  It  was 
agreed    to   In    advance    by    both    sides.     But 
custom,  if  not  law.  Imposed  upon  both  sides 
the  duty  to  bargain  In  good  faith  and  make 
every  effort  to  reach  a  peaceful  agreement. 
If   prolonged   work  stoppage   threatens  the 
welfare   of   the   community   It   has   become 
customary  for  the  state  or  community  to  in- 
tervene, not  by  Imposing  a  settlement  but  by 
creating  an  environment  which  should  fa- 
cilitate   an    agreed    settlement.     Sometimes 
the  state  or  community  will  provide  a  cool- 
Ing-off  period  comparable  to  a  waiting  period 
of    3    months    following    the    report    of    the 
Council,  which,  under  the  convenant  of  the 
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in-t'he  Tt'eVrst  Of'  the  Umted  Nations  and      muster  power  to  enforce  peaceful  sett,em_ent     ^-gue.sUtes  agreed  to  ob..r^^^ 


world  peace  that  member  states  cooperate  not 
only  in  the  United  Nations  but  in  regional 
and  functional  organizations  so  that  they 
will  be  better  able  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  maintain  peace  In  the 
world.  We  live  In  a  pluralistic  world  and 
diverse  and  varied  efforts — political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  within  and  without  the 
United  Nations — are  needed  to  strengthen 
the  forces  of  peace,  freedom  and  well-being 
throughout  the  world,  provided,  however, 
that  such  etTorts  do  not  countenance  the 
watrlng  of  war  In  disregard  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

In  this  divided  world  in  this  nuclear  age 
there  is  no  substitute  for  an  organization 
rke  the  United  Nations  which  transcends 
the  interests  of  states  and  groups  of  states 
and  sets  above  their  divergent  Interests  the 
common  Interest  and  the  transcending  vital 
interest  of  all  states  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

rvlilitary  alliances  may  deter  war  for  a 
period  by  maintaining  an  uneasy  balance  of 
power,  but  military  alliances  are  not  likely 
to  develop  means  or  procedures  for  peaceful 
settlement  or  containment  of  vital  differ- 
ences among  states  or  groups  of  states  par- 


before  It  has  developed  processes  and  pro- 
cedures for  reaching  peaceful  settlements 
which  can  command  the  respect  of  states 
whose  vlUal  Interests  and  possibly  very  ex- 
istence are  at  stake.  Intemperate  invective 
and  unrestrained  cold  war  debate  hastily 
followed  by  the  counting  of  votes.  In  many 
instances  uninformed  and  unaffected  by  the 
facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy,  consti- 
tute a  rank  betrayal  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  charter. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  so  little  sustained 
thought  and  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  development  of  the  processes  of  concilia- 
tion and  mediation  as  part  of  the  pacific 
settlement  functions  of  the  United  Nations 


Ing  to  war.  Sometimes  the  state  or  com- 
munity will  provide  a  cease-strike  period 
comparable  to  a  cease-flre  during  which  ne- 
gotiations can  proceed  in  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere. Frequently  the  state  or  community 
win  provide  a  mediator  or  conciliator,  or  a 
group  of  mediators  or  conciliators.  These 
skilled  professionals  will  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether, find  the  essential  facts  at  the  root  of 
the  controversy,  define  and  narrow  issues.  Iso- 
late and  defer  Issues  on  which  agreement  Is 
clearly  impossible,  suggest  alternative  solu- 
tions, and  at  times  make  definite  recommen- 
dations for  settlement  that  they  think  both 
sides  can  accept  and  live  with. 


It  might  be  said  that  In  the  labor  relations 
The  sidetracking  and  soft-pedaling  of  the  Aeld  an  unwritten  common  law  has  been 
Jaciflc  settlement  functions  of  thi  United  developed  and  «^"«PV^/»^^t  aUjllsputes  a^^^ 
^  fectlng  the  public  welfare  must  be  settled 

peacefully;  that  is.  without  violence  and 
without  protracted  disruption  of  the  public 
service.  No  particular  means  of  reaching  a 
settlement  Is  prescribed,  but  all  means  can- 
not t>e  rejected.  Mediation  and  conciliation 
processes  will  be  available  to  assist  the  par- 
ties reach  an  agreement  by  means  of  their 
own  choice,  and  compulsory  arbitration  will 
be  avoided  as  long  as  possible.    But  an  agreed 


Nations  may  be  ascribed  in  large  part,  as 
I  have  indicated,  to  the  cold  war.  Issues 
formally  brought  to  the  United  Nations  for 
peaceful  settlement  have  been  exploited  for 
propaganda  purposes  and  serious  efforts  to 
harmonize  differences  have  been  notlce- 
ablfe  by  their  absence.  The  mediation  and 
conciliation  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  been  neglected  and  allowed  to 
atrophy.     Obviously  in  dealing  with  dlffer- 


cftlement  or  modus  vlvendi  must  be  reached 
fr  thS^partie..  wUl  be  obliged  to  accept  an 
imnosed  settlement. 

Much  of  What  has  been  learned  In  the  last 
century  in  the  handling  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  can  be  applied  ^  the  han- 
Eg  of  disputes  among  states.    We  should 
S  less  about  the  power  of   the   United 
Sns  to  compel  or  coerce  settlement  and 
concern  ourselves  more  with  the  conclliat  on 
.nd  mediation  procedures  and  processes  the 
iTNations  can  provide  to  assist  states 
compose  their  differences  and  settle  their  dis- 
nnTes     The     United    Nations    environment 
Kd  be  most  favoriible  to  the  development 
0?  unparalleled  facilities  for  conciliation  and 
mediation     Most  member  states,  with  little 
S  no  direct  interest  in  a  direct  dispute  un- 
fess  prematurely  forced   to  take  sides    will 
nSurully  want  to  be  helpful  in  facilitating 
an   agreed    settlement    by    peaceful    means. 
Most  disputes  between  states  like  most  dis- 
notes  between  labor   and  management   in- 
volve other  legal  Issues  and  cannot  be  settled 
by    the    application    of  ^\^]^^^f'^^°l 
mutually    acceptable   rule    of    law.     Conse- 
ouently  they  lend  them.selves  more  readily 
?o  negotiated  settlements  than  to  Inflex  tale 
udlcll.1    settlements   of   political     egislative 
Llutlons.    The  disputant  states    like  labor- 
management  disputants,  are  less  likely  to  fear 
ZSe  intervention  to  facilitate  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  than  they  are  to  fear  out- 
side intervention  to  impose  or  coerce  a  settle- 

""indced  despite  the  neglect  of  the  pacific 
settlement  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
snd  the  lack  of  preparations  to  enable  the 
united  Nations  to  function  effectively  in  this 
area,  there  is  enough  in  f«  P;^«\^f*i^\"^\°^ 
the  United  Nations  to  Justify  faith  in  the 
great  potentialities  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Lis  area.    There  are  the  o^tstandlng^ccom- 
pllshments    of    Count    Bcmadotte    and    Dr 
Ralph  Bunche  as  mediators  in  the  Israeli- 
Arab    conflict    in    1948;    the    quick    and    ex- 
traordinary resourcefulness  and  Imaginative 
statesmanship  of  Mr.  Lester  Pearson  of  Can- 
ada which  led  to  the  creation  over  a  week- 
end m  1956  of  a  peacekeeping  force  not  to 
fight  but  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  most  sen- 
slUve  areas  in  the  Near  East;   the  patience 
of  Mr  Frank  Graham  In  containlg  the  Kash- 
mir conflict;   the  deft  and  dedicated  efforts 
^f  Dag  Hammarskjold  In  handUng  the  opera- 
tions %f   the    united   Nations   Pea"kf^P'^| 
forces   in   the    Near   East   and   later   In   the 
Con?o:  and  similar  efforts  of  U  Thant  In  the 
tense  Cyprus  situation. 

Indeed   It  is   Interesting  to   contrast  the 
failure  of  member  states  to  earmark  troops 
by    special    agreements    with    the    Security 
Council  under  article  43  of  the  charter  or  in 
resDonse  to  the  Collective  Measures  Commit- 
t^eTthe  General  Assembly,  for  enforcement 
or  sanction  actions  with  the  increasing  will- 
ingness of  member  states  to  earmark  troops 
for  peacekeeping  operations   as  an  adjunct 
to    pacific    settlement.     Canada.    Denmark. 
Finland.  Iran.  Italy,  the  Netherlands    Nor- 
way     and    Sweden    and    most    recently    the 
Unlied  Kingdom  have  already  volunteered  to 
hold  troops  on  a  permanent  basis  In  ream 
ness  for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  opera- 
Sons,     (issues  before  the  19th  General  As- 
sembly. International  conciliation.  No.  550 
November  1964.  pp.  19-24.) 

These    are    significant   stirrings    of    hope. 
Yet  one  must  regretfully  observe  that  most 
S  lonal  Ttatesmln-whlle  P-yflXTent- 
to  the  United  Nations  and  tearfully  lament- 
Sg  its  ineffectiveness  and  professing  to  wish 
to  see  it  strengthened-have  done  precious 
little  to  develop  and  dramatize  the  great  po- 
tentialities of  the  United  Nations  under  the 
presnt  Chapter  in  the  field  of  Peacei^eepln^g 
and  pacific  settlement.     If.  as  they  tell  i^. 
there  is  no  alternative  to  peace  in  tW^  "lu 
Clear  age.  they  should  give  at  least  a  fraction 
of  the  flme  they  give  to  building  "P  mU  Ur? 
pover  to  building  up  an  effective  adminis- 


trative corps  within  the  United  Nations  to 
assist  and  promote  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  Certainly  na- 
tional statesmen  might  be  expected  to  give  us 
much  time  to  this  task  as  they  give  to  the 
recently  revived  study  of  geopolitics  which 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  supposedly  obso- 
lete theory  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 

war.  »•„__ 

I  will  make  only  a  few  of  many  suggestions 
which  should  be  worthy  of  study  in  this  con- 
nection.   One,  there  should  be  set  up  a  re- 
porting or  rapporteur  system  to  assist  the 
security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
in  handling  disputes  between  states  which 
threaten  the  peace.    Every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  Security  Council  and 
the  A-sembly  from  having  to  act  on  the  un- 
corrobrrrted' statements  of   "-  disputants 
and  their  partisans.    There  should  be  avail- 
able to  these  organs  reports-prepared  by  a 
professional  rapporteur  or  group  of  rappor- 
teurs—as objective  as  possible  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  at  Issue  and  the  positions  taken  by 
the  disputants. 

second,  as  part  of  or  in  addition  to  such 

a  corps  of  rapporteurs,  there  should  be  small 

corns   of   professional  diplomats   whose   ex- 

per^nce  or  training  qualify  them  t«  act  as 

mediators    or    conciliators.      Among    other 

Slings  It  should  be  their  duty  to  investigate 

on  tlelr  own  Initiative  or  on  the  reques,  of 

a  specified  number  of  member  states  the  u-e 

of  force  or  the  threat  to  use  force  by  any 

staS  or  states  which  has  not  been  brought 

o  fhe  at^ntlon  of  the  United  NaUox^  and 

to   report  the  essential  facts  to  the  Secre- 

Srv  General.    The  Secretary  General  should 

be  autSzed  on  the  basis  of  such  leport  to 

offer  the  services  of  the  mediating  and  con- 

ciUatlng   corps   to   the   '^^P-;i-:^/°,  ^h ^ 
them  in   negotiating  a  settlement  of  their 

differences.  "^ 


It    18    gravely   disturbing   that   many    de- 
voted frSids    of   the   united   Nations   have 
failed  to  grasp  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
NaUons  il  threatened  as  much  or  more  by 
the  neglect  of  the  great  powers  than  by  the 
Jr  es?onsibility  of  the  small  states.    Even  the 
revered  Dag  Hammarskjold  who  gave  his  life 
for  JS  Unfted  Nations,  in  appealing  for    he 
support  of  the  smaU  states  against  Mr.  Khru- 
ISers   proposal   to   force    his   recignation 
and  to  trffur'^ate  the  office  of  the  Secreta  y 
r-pneral    stated  in  the  General  AsEembly  m 
Se^ember'Sl:  "It  is  not  the  Soviet  Un  on 
or  indeed,  any  other  big  powers    who  need 
the  U  N.  for  their  protection;   it  is  a  1  the 
others      in  this  sense,  the  Organization  is 
first  of  an  their  organization,  and  I  deeply 
?euev^'  in  the  wisdom  -"h  which  they  wa 
be  able  to  use  it  and  guide  "^      It  is  q^^e 
understandable      at      that      critical      tmie 

Nations  and  their  duty  to  act  responsiDiy^ 
It  was  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  words 
maT^uggest  that  the  great  PO''^^^^  have  a 
i^«pr  steke  in  and  a  lesser  need  of  the  U.N. 
IfTeat  powers  do  not  sense  their  imperative 
r,P^  of  the  united  Nations  to  preserve  the 
Seai  they  wm  not  give  the  United  Nations 
fhe  support  necessary  for,  its  growth  and 
smvlvaf  If  the  great  powers  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  United  Nations,  they  can- 
not expect  the  smaller  powers  to  have  con- 

""  Recurrently  and  persistently  a  school  of 
realists  ten  Js  that  the  United  States  can- 

H3tsirrieSrrtiS]a£ 
E^hV  t^thnnumgTr  pis^eVr 

'^  side  of  the  one-sidedness  Of  some  Of  th 
resolutions  in  the  Suez  ^ase.  it  certainly  e^ 
tabiished    the    continued    vitality    of    the 
uniting  for  peace  resolution  and  rejec^d  the 
proposition  that  the   great  powers  have   a 


right    to    Ignore    their    charter    obligations. 
Strong  argtunents  may  be  advanced  that  the 
United  Nations  cannot  muster  the  power,  and 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt,  to  impose  its 
will  by  force  on  the  great  powers  or  for  that 
matter  on  some  of  the  lesser  powers.     The 
prhnary  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  after 
all  is  to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent  war.  not 
to  fight  wars,  to  stop  aggression  not  to  pun- 
ish the  aggressor.     But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  charte:  or  outside  the  charter  that  wou.d 
Justify  the  great  powers  any  more  than  the 
small  powers  to  reject  and  ignore  the  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  other  peacekeeping 
processes    and    procedures    that    the    Lnited 
Nations  might  provide  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  threaten  the  peace 
If  the  United  Nations  withers  away,  it  WiU 
not  be  because  it  lacks  the  power  to  impose 
its  will  by  force  but  because  the  forces  for 
peace  represented  in  the  United  Nations  do 
not  unite  their  strength  as  the  charter  bids 
them   to  do  to  bring  the  powers,  great  or 
small    which  are  Involved  in  the  confljct.  to 
the  conference  table  for  good  faith  negoti- 
ation     I  have  scant  sympathy  with  thO:.e 
who  are  so  devoted  to  the  United  Nations 
that  they  would  not  saddle  it  with  the  bur- 
densome task  of  bringing  clashing  powe  s  to 
the  conference  table  for  fear  the  conference 
will  be  abortive.    To  what  a  pass  the  United 
Nations  has  come  when  it  scarcely  takes  no- 
tice of  a  war  in  Vietnam  which  threatens  to 
escalate  into  a  major  world  conflict. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  disputes  affecting 
the  vital  interests  and  very  existence  of  states 
may  peacefully  be  settled  by  cold  war  debate 
and  the  counting  of  partisan  votes  On  this 
ereatly  diversified  and  deeply  divided  world, 
f  consensus  is  not  easily  found.  But  even 
amid  diversity  and  division  the  common  In- 
terest in  peace— m  the  continuation  of  life 
itself  on  this  planet>-should  be  strong  and 
effective  enough  to  provide  the  Procedures 
and  processes  to  bring  states  in  conflict  to 
the  conference  table  and  to  assist  thena  to 
reach  agreed  settlements   with  which  they 

np^vi  live 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  debate  In  the 
General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  can 
or  should  be  suppressed.  As  in  all  P^iitic^ 
bodies  the  delegates  often  ^P^al^^as  much  to 
their  own  constituents  as  to  their  fellow 
Sates.  To  some  extent  this  is  unavoid- 
ablf  a^  with  limits  desirable.  It  does  en- 
able the  delegates  to  inform  and  advise  one 
another  of  the  grievances,  problems,  and 
nredUections  of  their  various  constituencies. 
Sat  the  cow  war  has  unfortunately  Invad^ 
the  united  Nations  and  taken  over  t«  the 
pomt  that  in  some  instances  it  has  strength- 
ened and  accentuated  divisions  and  actuaUy 

nxllitated  against  the  d^^f  °Pf^^^J  ^'^^tl  i^ 
ing  of  community,  of  shared  mter^ts  m 
meeting  the  problems  and  adjusting  the  dif- 
SrencJ  which  threaten  not  only  peace  but 

"nThe'^^UuTaf  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tioL  ar'e  ^  play  their  Part  in  building  peace 
which  wlU  save  the  world  from  a   nuciear 
hoiSLu^t    there  must  be  when  there  ^^  no 
r.iPir   consensus,    a   downgrading   of   \otlng 
and  an  upSing  of  efforts  to  create  and 
employ  the^rocesses  of  mediation  and  con- 
cSatJon  to  obtain  the  accommodations,  com- 
nromiSes      and     provisional     arrangement 
^S'Ze  necessar'y  If  we  -  to  U-  aj  Pe-e^ 
But  there  are  those  who  say  let  1"^""  "^^^ 
right  prevail  though  the  heavens  fall.    But 
who  is  to  determine  what  is  Just  and  ^^^-t 
Trlght     Does  Justice  lie  With  the  strongest 
^aSlions  or  the  deadli^t  mls^^f ^  J^.^ 

rr  ^ThridThUTmSt^bef  brsaid 

LeJ^tice  be  done  eo  that  the  heavens  ^.m 

"°lntagonlstic  Ideologies  not  reconcilable  by 
lo^c  have  in  the  past  been  rcconcUed  by  t.ie 
lef  n^e'sltVs  of  the  times,  even  when  they 
contended  not  only  for  the  th^^ags  of  tWs 
earth  but  for  man's  Immortal  soul.    The  test 
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of  life,  the  test  of  peaceful  coexistence — like 
the  test  of  law  as  Justice  Holmes  has  re- 
minded us — Is  not  logic  but  experience. 
Slowly  and  surely  the  most  hardheaded 
statesman  barring  lapses  In  periods  of  ten- 
sion and  passion  are  coming  to  realize  that 
war  no  longer  is  a  practical  way  of  adjusting 
international  disputes. 

What  are  some  of  the  working  rules  which 
should  be  observed  In  the  United  Nations  In 
order  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
processes  of  conciliation  In  the  settlement  of 
latemational  disputes   which   threaten   the 
peace?     They    conform    very     closely    with 
those  which  have  proved  effective  In  the  con- 
ciliation and   mediation   of  labor   disputes. 
Impartial  rapporteurs  and  skilled  mediators 
should  objectively  try  to  ascertain  the  essen- 
tial  facts  and   to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  In  dispute;  to  ascertain 
and  define  the  essential  Issues  which  divide 
the  disputants  so  as  to  reduce,  narrow  and 
contain  them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
They  should  also  suggest  alternative  solu- 
tions   to   compose    those    differences   which 
seem  reconcilable  with  a  little  give  and  take, 
and  should  suggest  provisional  and  ad  hoc 
arrangements  to  circumvent  or  contain  with- 
in tolerable  and  livable  limits  vital  Issues  on 
which  the  parties  are  presently  irreconcilably 
divided.     This     generation     must     be     wise 
enough  to  find  ways  of  leaving  to  the  solvent 
of  time  and  the  wisdom  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations problems  which  this  generation  Is 
unable  to  solve.     If  this  generation  does  not 
find  and  accept  such  ways  there  may  be  no 
t.->morrow.     Let  us  not  forget  that  the  most 
aggressive  Ideologies   undergo  changes  over 
the  years.     Even  the   most  fanatical   faiths 
balk    at   self-destruction   and   mellow    with 
time.     When  men  realize  as  Justice  Holmes 
lo  eloquently  stated   that  "time   has  upset 
many  fighting  faiths"   {Abrams  v.  U.S.,  250 
U.S.  616,   630)    and  when  men  realize  that 
time  has  brought  many  unexpected  changes 
even  In  our  lifetime,  we  should  have  faith 
that  the  next  generation  may  be  able  to  solve 
the   problems   we   are   unable    to  solve.     At 
least  we  should  do  our  best  to  give  the  next 
generation  a  chance. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  none  too 
successful  efforts  at  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion In  the  recent  ill-fated  I9th  General  As- 
sembly centering  about   the  application   of 
article  19  of  the  charter  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Article  19  provides  that  a  member  2  years  in 
arrears  shall   have   no   vote  In   the  General 
Assembly,    although    the    General    Assembly 
may  permit  it  to  vote  if  it  Is  satisfied  that 
failure  to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond  its 
control.     It   was    contended   by   the   United 
States,    the    United    Kingdom    and    Canada 
that    the    Soviet    Union    was    more    than    2 
years  in  arrears  because  of  Its  failure  to  meet 
the  General  Assembly's  assessments  against 
It  for  the  UNEF  (United  Nations  Emergency 
Force)  peacekeeping  In  the  Middle  East  and 
for  ONUC  (United  Nation's  Operations  in  the 
Congo)      peacekeeping.     The     International 
Court  of  Justice  in  an  advisory  opinion  on 
which    Its   members    were    sharply    divided, 
nine  to  five,  had  found  the  assersments  for 
UNEF  and  ONUC  valid  and  binding  under 
the    charter.     The    General    Assembly    after 
acrimonious  debate  in  its  18th  seosion  had 
voted   to    accept    the    opinion.     The   Soviet 
Union  and  France  have  taken  the  pocit'on 
that  only   the  Security  Council   under   the 
charter  can  Impose  binding  obllgatiors.  al- 
though   Franco   supported    the    uniting    for 
peace  resolution  In  1950  and  met  her  contri- 
butions  to   UNEF   volunt.irily.     The    Soviet 
Union    had    Initially   supported    the    peace- 
keeping operation  for  the  Cor  go  In  the  Se- 
curity Council,  although  it  withdrew  its  sup- 
port after  Lumumba's  ouster. 

It  Is  the  contention  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  Is  not  In  arrears,  and  that  neither  the 
Court's  advisory  opinion  nor  the  rerolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  can  impose  an  obliga- 


tion to  pay  for  peacekeeping  not  authorized 
by  the  Security  Council.  France  which  dur- 
ing 1965  win  similarly  become  in  arrears  be- 
cause of  her  nonpayment  of  the  Congo  as- 
sessments supports  the  Soviet  contention. 
It  should  be  observed  that  both  UNEF  and 
ONUC  were  financed  partly  by  a  modified 
scale  of  assessments  and  partly  by  voluntary 
contributions.  All  subsequent  peacekeeping 
operations  have  been  financed  by  voluntary 
contribution. 

The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Canada  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
General  Assembly  has  accepted  the  Court's 
opinion,  that  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
must  automatically  apply  article  19  and  deny 
the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  vote.  They 
further  contend  that  on  a  point  of  order  his 
ruling  should  and  would  bo  sustained  by  a 
simple  majority  vote.  Other  members  take 
th2* position  that  article  19  must  be  read  In 
connection  with  article  18  which  provides 
that  the  suspension  of  rights  and  privileges 
should  be  considered-  important  questions 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  President  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Secretary  General  tried  from  November  to 
February  to  mediate  the  dispute.  They  suc- 
ceeded In  quieting  considerably  the  usual 
cold  war  debate  and  In  avoiding  a  tabulated 
vote  save  on  the  final  motion  to  adjourn  In 
order  to  prevent  a  direct  confrontation  not  of 
arms  but  of  wills  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  which  might  lead  to 
the  breakup  of  the  United  Nations. 

Conciliation  efforts  have  not  succeeded  but 
they  have  not  finally  failed.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  In  a  period  of  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
not  possible  to  find  practical  means  and 
measures  of  meeting  the  United  Nation's 
deficit  so  that  the  Assembly  could  get  on 
with  Its  work  without  being  bogged  down  In 
legalisms.  With  a  little  give  and  take  a  prac- 
tical settlement  might  have  been  reached 
without  resolving  the  controversial  legal  Is- 
sues which  have  been  unduly  and  unneces- 
sarily exploited.  Neither  the  Court's  ad- 
visory opinion  nor  article  19  need  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  practical  settlement.  To  reach 
a  practical  settlement  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
accept  or  reject  the  Court's  opinion. 

It  Is  Important  to  recall  just  what  the 
Court  did  and  did  not  advise:  Not  that  the 
General  Assembly  may  not  finance  peace- 
keeping by  volunt-.ry  contributions.  Indeed 
both  UNEF  and  ONUC  are  partially  financed 
by  voluntary  contributions;  Not  that  the 
General  Assembly  m.iy  not  authorize  States 
particularly  Interested  to  assume  the  pre- 
ponderant burden  ns  was  the  case  In  Korea 
and  later  In  Cyprus  and  Ycman.  The  Court 
merely  advised  that  the  General  Assembly 
had  the  charter  power,  and  had  exercised  It 
In  the  case  of  UNEF  and  ONUC,  to  Impose 
obligatory  assessments  to  defray  the  costs  of 
peacekeeping. 

But  the  Court  did  not  decide  that  at  this 
staqe  cf  International  organization  in  the 
world  where  states  are  still  inordinately 
Jc:ilous  of  their  sovereignty  that  It  was  wise 
statcsmr.nsh'p  to  finance  peacekeeping  on 
the  basis  of  obligatory  assessments.  A  politi- 
cal body  whose  powers  nre  essentially  recom- 
mendatory should  hcslCate.  particularly  In 
t'ae  atrencc  of  prcat  power  unity  and  an 
overwnelmlng  consensus,  to  require  sovereign 
states  to  finance  actions  which  they  oppose 
and  which  they  cannot  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate m  or  assist  directly.  It  is  frequently 
asserted  that  the  peacekeeping  functions  of 
the  United  Nations  will  not  be  undertaken 
If  there  Is  no  power  of  obligatory  assessment. 
I  doubt  this.  Peacekeeping  will  not  and 
should  not  be  authorized  unless  the  States 
supporting  such  action  arc  willing  to  support 
or  to  find  support  for  It.  Obviously  much 
of  the  social  nnd  economic  work  of  United 
Nations  and  Its  specialized  agencies  could  not 
and  would  not  be  carried  out  on  other  than 
an  essentially  voluntary  basis. 


It   Is   no  accident   that  both   the  United 
States   and   United   Kingdom   last  summer 
(1964)    proposed   to  the  Working  Group  of 
the    Assembly,    which   was   studying  meth- 
ods   for    financing    peacekeeping   operations 
involving  heavy  expenditures,  a  special  pro- 
cedure for  handling  such  financing  In  the 
General  Assembly.     They  Joined  In  propos- 
ing that  In  the  future  In  apportioning  ex- 
penses for  peacekeeping  operations  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  acts  only  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  special  finance  committee  which 
sho-ald  include  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  and  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  member   states  In   each  gco- 
graphical  area  that  are  large  financial  con- 
tributors to  the  United  Nations.     They  fur- 
ther proposed  that  such  recommendation  be 
made  only  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee menib?rshlp.     (U.N.  Doc.  A/AC  113/ 
30.  S:pt.   14,  1964.)     These  proposals,  I  am 
sure,  are  designed  not  simply  to  offer  some 
protection   In  the  future  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion but  to  other  large  contributors  Includ- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom  against   being   assessed   for  operations 
which  they  oppose  and  in  which  they  can- 
not  be   forced   to   participate   directly.     At 
this  stage  of  International  organization,  it 
is  neither  wise  statesmanship  nor  practical 
politics  to  expect  states  to  be  able  to  get 
substantial    appropriations    from    their   na- 
tional  legislatures   to  finance   International 
operations  to  which  they  are  opposed.     At 
this  stage  of  International  organization  states 
must  learn  to  cooperate  voluntarily  befor3 
they  seek  to  enforce  cooperation  from  recal- 
citrant states. 

The  long  period  of  watchful  waiting  dur- 
ing which  the   19th  Assembly  did  nothing, 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  member  states  do 
not  want  the  future  oKthe  organization  to 
depend    upon    whether    the    application   of 
article    19    to   the   Soviet   Union    under  the 
present  state  of  accounts  is  or  Is  not  auto- 
matic     They   do   not   want    to   offend    the 
United  States  which  has  been  the  financial 
mainstay  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  po- 
litical   champion    of   its    expanding   role   in 
world  affairs.    On  the  other  hand  they  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  Nations  cannot  be 
a   worldwide   organization   for   peace   If   the 
Soviet  Union  Is  to  be  deprived  of  Its  vote. 
The  members  do  not  want  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  stalled  In  Its  tracks.    They  want 
to    find    a    way    to    get    on    with    Its    work. 
Had    a   way   not   been   found    to   adjourn 
the  Assembly  until   next  September   (1905), 
the   President  of  the   Assembly  would   un- 
doubtedly   have    refrained    from    ruling   on 
his  own  responsibility  on  the  automatic  ap- 
plication of  article  19.     He  would  undoiibt- 
edly  have  asked  the  advice  of  the  member 
states.    They  also  would  have  sought  a  way 
to  avoid  mnklno;  a  decision  on   application 
of  article  19.     If  need  be  a  majority  ml^ht 
have  voted  to  make  thl.";  an  Important  ques- 
tion requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  under  arti- 
cle 18(3).     In  that  ca.-e  It  would  have  been 
unlikely  that  any  dccl.«;ion   could  command 
a  two-thirds  vote  and  efforts  to  find  an  ac- 
commodation or  compromise  would  have  had 
to  bo  resumed. 

A  new  Committee  of  33  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Assembly  and  Is  Instructed 
In  consultation  with  the  President  and  Gcc- 
retary  General  to  review  the  whole  question 
of  peacekeeping  operations,  Includlnt^  ways 
of  overcoming  the  present  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  organization  and  report  bv 
June  15  (1965).  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
during  the  adjournment  the  Committee  of 
33  will  find  a  way  out  of  the  morass.  It 
really  should  not  be  difficult  if  the  Com- 
mittee recognizes  Its  job  Is  to  break  the 
deadlock  and  not  to  vindicate  a  theory. 
The  legal  questions  need  not  stand  In  the 
way  of  an  acceptable  and  workable  accom- 
modation. The  Committee  need  not  ques- 
tion the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.    It  need  not  decide 


.hether  the  application  of  article  19  Is  or 
T.  not   automTuc.     The   Committee    might 
iu  recommend  that.  In  light  of  the  prac 
ucal    clTfBculties    encountered    which    have 
nSlvzed  the  work  of  the  19th  session    the 
fpmblv  should  reconsider  the  nature  of  the 
SmenS  levied  for  UNEF  and  ONUC.     It 
St   suggest    that    without    prejudice    to 
^^charter  powers  and  without  prejudice  to 
Ue  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  Assem- 
hiv  should   declare   the   assessments   to   be 
rL^nendatory    and    nonmandatory   while 
urSng  all  states  to  meet  their  share  of  such 
Ssments.     The    states    which    voted    for 
!Se    Lessment^     should     naturally     feel 
Sorally  bound  to  meet  their  share.     Should 
^mp   ctates   fail   to  meet   their   quota,   for 
TeSn;  which  tL  them  seem  compelling  they 
should  be  urged   to  contribute   a  Bubstan- 
Sy  equivalent  amount  to  other  operations 
of  the  united  Nations  so  that  the  overall 
zJi  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  equlUbly 
TSedly   Its  members.     Should   there  re- 
S  a  deficit  in  meeting  the  costs  of  UNEF 
Sid  ONUC.  a  special  appeal  should  be  made 
for  voluntary  contributions  to  make  up  the 

^^U^lhe  Assembly  Is  prepared  to  recognize 
the  unwisdom  at  this  stage  of  International 
organization    of    attempting    to    make    its 
assessments    for    special    peacekeeping    op- 
Sns  obligatory,  there  should  be  reason 
t^  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  France 
would    voluntarily    meet    their    assessments 
or  make  substantially  equivalent  contribu- 
tions   to    other    e.-^sentlal    activities    of    the 
united  Nations.     In  the  absence   of  special 
circumstances,    States    which    do    not    con- 
tribute  to   special   peacekeeping    operations 
should   not   be   entitled   to  a   voice   in   the 
administration     of      such      oPf'-^t'O"!,-^,  .^' 
course  it  may  be  a  bit  messy  to  reconsider 
the  mandatory  character  of  a  partially  ex- 
ecuted plan  of  assessments.    But  It  Is  better 
to  offend  the  purists  than  to  let  the  Assem- 
bly be  stalemated  or  blackout  Indefinitely. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
that  in  a  period  of  relative  detente  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  a  negotiated 
settlement  has  been  so  difficult  to  achieve 
It  Is  particularly  regrettable  that  the  work  of 
the  Assembly  should  have  been  stalled  over 
the    financing    of    peacekeeping    operations 
because  It  has  been  In  the  field  of  peace- 
keeping  as   an   aid   to   peaceful   settlement 
that  the  most  promising  developments  In  the 
United  Nations  in  recent  years  have  occurred. 
It  was  somewhat  reassuring  to  note  that  the 
cold  war  debate  was  less  acrimonious  than 
usual  and  that  the  membership  as  a  whole 
calmly   exerted   their   Influence    to   mediate 
the  differences   between  the   United   States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  prevent  a  self- 
defeating  confrontation  over  article  19.     De- 
spite the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Albania 
to  precipitate  the  confrontation,  the  many 
new,  small  and  weak  members   acted  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  restraint. 


•nie  admission  of  many  new  small  states 
has  created  problems  which  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored But  the  seriousness  of  these  prob- 
lems can  be  greatly  minimized  If  the  larger 
states  take  the  lead  In  developing  practices 
and  procedures  which  encourage  and  promote 
the  use  of  the  Assembly  not  as  a  forum  for 
fighting  cold  wars,  but  for  ending  them. 

With  the  admission  of  many  new  aaid 
relatively  weak  states  it  becomes  the- 
oretically possible  for  the  General  Assembly 
to  vote  for  action  for  the  carrying  out  of 
which  the  voting  majority  would  shoulder 
little  or  no  responsibility  or  burden.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  Is  recommendatory 
and  not  mandatory.  Its  effectiveness  must 
depend  upon  Its  appeal  to  the  judgment  and 
Interests  of  states.  Indeed,  democratic 
states  cannot  be  expected  to  assist  actively 
In  carrying  out  programs  to  which  their  peo- 
ple are  strongly  opposed.     It  must  be  rec- 


ognized that  voting  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
basis  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  states  does 
not  automatically  reflect  world  power,  wOTld 
wealth,  or  world  wisdom.  Member  states 
may  be  expected  to  give  good  faith  considera- 
tion to  the  Assembly's  recommendation,  but 
they  are  not  bound  to  act  against  their  own 
better  judgment  nor  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  a 
numerical  majority  may  in  some  instancy 
not  be  truly  representative  of  informed 
world  opinion. 

When  the  cold  war  was  at  its  height  there 
was  excessive  emphasis  on  voting  and  a  mis- 
guided attempt  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  a  mere  numerical  majority.    At  this  stage 
of   International  organization  a  vote  which 
requires  action  can  become  effective  only  If 
it  moves  to  action  states  which  have  the  will 
and   power   to   act.     A   vote   will   command 
respect  not  by  the  mere  number  of  states 
back  of  it  but  by  the  worldwide  feeUngs  or 
sentiments    It    reflects,    by    the    worldwide 
response  or  reaction  to  events  It  evokes,  and 
by  the  influence  It  brings  to  bear  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  states  to  which  it  Is  addressed. 
Many  closely  divided  votes  may  only  serve  to 
strengthen  divisions  rather  than  to  develop 
a  consensus. 

Small  states  cannot  expect  to  dictate  to 
the  more  powerful  states  what  they  must  do. 
On  the  other  hand  small  states  also  have 
their  rights,  and  large  states  cannot  claim 
the   right  to   act   In  areas  in  which  small 
states  are  concerned  without  explaining  and 
justifying  their  action.    As  President  Roose- 
velt  stated   in   his   last  state  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  6,  1945.  when  the  charter 
of   the   United   Nations  was   being  drafted: 
"We  cannot  deny  that  power  Is  a  factor  In 
world  politics  any  more  than  we  can  deny 
that  power  is  a  factor  In  national  politics. 
But  In  a  democratic  world,  as  In  a  democratic 
nation,  power  mtist  be  lirriced  with  respon- 
sibility  and   obliged  to  defend  and   Justify 
itself  within  the  framework  of  the  general 
good."     And  the  power  of  which  President 
Roosevelt  was  speaking  was  power  which  was 
something    more    than    transient    military 
force. 

For  the  United  Nations  to  function  effec- 
tively with  Its  present  membership  at  this 
stage  of  international  organization,  greater 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  procedures  for 
peaceful  settlement  through  conciliatory 
processes.  Less  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
voting  on  volatile  political  Issues  which  In 
the  absence  of  a  clear  consensus  cannot  be 
resolved  by  a  vote. 

In  emphasizing  the  flexibility  of  the  charter 
and    its     adaptability     to     "exigencies"— to 
paraphrase  the  remarks  of  Justice  Holmes  In 
reference    to    the    American    Constitution, 
"which  could  not  have  been  completely  fore- 
seen by  the  most  gifted  of  Its  begetters"— I 
do  not  wish  to  rule  out  all  charter  amend- 
ments    I  only  warn  that  we  must  exploit  the 
potentialities  of  the  present  char,ter  In  order 
to  develop  a  broader  and  deeper  feeling  of 
worldwide  community  which  must  precede 
any    meaningful    charter    change.      As    we 
broaden  the  areas  of  concensus,  we  Increase 
the  possibility  of  strengthening  the  charter 
by  amendment. 

Amendments  to  the  charter  enlarging  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Econonilc  and  So- 
cial Council  have  been  proposed  by  the  18th 
Creneral  Assembly.     (Resolutions  1991  A  and 
B(xvlii)  Dec.  17, 1963.)    The  Security  Council 
amendment  would  enlarge  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  15  members.    Of  the  10  nonpernianent 
members,  5  would  come  from  Africa  and  Asia. 
Tf rom  Eastern  Europe,  2  from  Latin  America, 
and  2  from  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council  amendment 
would  enlarge  ECOSOC  to  27  members,  of 
whVch  9  would  be  elected  each  year  for  3-year 
Terms.    Seven  of  nine  elected  each  year  wou  d 
come  from  Africa  and  Asia,  one  from  Latin 
America,  and  one  f'^o'^^Western  Euroi^^ 

A   larger   Security    Council   and   ECOSOC 
would  appear  desirable  in  order  to  reflect  a 


broader  spectrum  of  world  opinion.  But  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  If  the  Security  CouncU 
Is  to  be  enlarged  there  should  be  provision  to 
Insure  that  not  less  than  one-third  of  Its 
membership  are  drawn  from  a  middle  group 
of  states  which,  while  not  among  the  origmal 
permanent  members  of  the  Council,  are  large 
financial  contributors.  This  middle  group 
might  constitute  a  class  of  additional  perma- 
nent members  without  power  of  veto  or  at 
least  an  additional  class  of  members  eligible 
for  successive  reelection.  This  middle  group 
should  include  states  like  India,  Japan.  Brazil, 
Italy,  Germany,  and,  possibly,  Nigeria. 

Moreover  if  the  Security  Council  is  to  be 
enlarged  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  balanced 
representation  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable 
If  not  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  a  better  balanced  distribution  of  voting 
power   In   the  General   Assembly.     In  light 
of  the  great  disparity  of  power  between  the 
relatively  small  number  of  large  States  and 
the    large    number    of    small    SUtes    some 
change  In  the  distribution  of  voting  power 
m  the  Assembly  Is  Important  to  maintain 
the  influence  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
give  meaning  and  power  to  Its  resolutions 
It   is   likewlst   important   to   maintain   the 
capacity  of  the  Assembly  to  act  responsibly— 
to  represent  power  as  well  as  numbers-when 
the   veto   forestalls   action   In   the   Security 
Council.    But  It  U  not  easy  to  find  any  ac- 
ceptable principle  of  weighted  voting  to  Im- 
pose on  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality 
of  states.    A  duel  voting  systernperhaps  af- 
fords the  best  way  of  reconcimig  the  soy- 
erelpn  equality  of  states  with  a  responsibly 
bal^ced   power   structure.     It   might   con- 
ceivably be  possible  If  and  when  the  great 
powers  consent  to    an  enlarged   and  better 
balanced  Security  Council  that  the  smal  er 
powers  would  concurrently  consent  to  a  dual 
voting    system    In    the    General    Assembly 
whereby  ordinary   resolutions   In   the   Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  require  a  double  major- 
ity vote-a  majority  of  all  members  and  a 
majority  of    those   states   in   the    ^sernt)ly 
which  are  represented  on  the  enlarged  Secu- 
rity Council.    Then  Important  resolutions  of 
the  Assembly  would  require  a  two-thirds  ma- 
lority  of  the  whole  membership  and  a  tvi-o- 
thlrds  majority  of  those  states  In  the  i^sem- 
bly  which  are  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil    This  is  a  form  of  weighted  voting  which 
avoids  the  need  for  weighing  the  votes  of 
individual  states.    It  should  create  a  better 
relationship  between   the  Security   Council 
and  the  Assembly  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  effective  Influence  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  Security  Council.  *     _,„ 

But  desh-able  as  some  amendments  may 
be  we  must  not  let  the  obstacles  In  the  way 
of 'attaining  them  blind  us  to  the  potentiali- 
?les  of  the  present  charter  which  Is  and  was 
deslened  to  be  adaptable  to  changing  condl- 
S  and  mif  oreseen  exigencies.    lUe  means 
wWch  may  be  most  effective  for  carrying  out 
the  charter  purposes  when  the  great  pow- 
ers  are  working  together  may  not  be  the  most 
effective  means  when  they  are    n  conflict^ 
The  most  effective  means  of  carrying  out  the 
charter  objectives  at  one  stage  In  the  growth 
Of   international   organization   rnay   not   be 
Se  most  effective  means  at  ^  dmerent  and 
more  advanced  stage.    The  charter  Is  broad 
in  scope  and  allows  a  wide  measure  of  choice 
o^  means.    It  Is  for  each  generation  to  have 
the  wisdom  and  Imagination  to  choose  the 
appropriate  means  and  procedures  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  Its  time. 

At  the  present  time  the  Important  thing 
is  to  find  the  means  which  enable  the  mem- 
ir  states  to  cooperate  to  the  ma^dmum  ex- 
Snt  to  keep  the  peace  within  the  frame  and 
law  of  the  charter.  The  important  thing  is 
no^  S  impose  the  will  of  a  majority  of  states 
on  a  minority  of  states  but  to  Provide  an  en- 
vrronment  and  a  procedure  for  eomposlng  or 
rontainlne  differences  among  states  before 
?he jTupf  into  war.  The  Peaceful  settleme^ 
of  disputes  requires  not  armies  but  wisdom 
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I  think  ii  wn's  JiLstiiiv  thru  pr.fosr-or  Ft-'.ix 
Fr.iiikiurtiT  •uii.>  first  ^uC'tcstcU  to  H.irry 
Hiipkiiis  th.it  U.i.  1(J  NiU-s  bell. need  In  the 
N«.-*-  Dviil  In  \V.is:uiS!Ct..r..  D.ivkl  Iirst  worked 
us  u  pers.in.il  aAsisl.iiit  to  Il.irry  Hopkli..';. 
U\e:\  to  Pre^icleiil  KLAStvelt  and  then  to 
President  Truman  -  cotK-trnmg  himself  prln- 
Cip.illy  with  tl.c  problems  ol  tlie  ihsadv.m- 
t.iged  and  mlnontr  cr.mps. 

In  these  positions  D.ivtd  worked  qtiletly  for 
years  lu  VVasiiinston.  He  had  a  real  passion 
for  anonimity,  not  being  concerned  uith  re- 
ceiving public  credit  for  whiit  he  did  do  and 
not  troubling  to  deny  blame  attributed  to 
him  for  what  others  did. 

His  years  with  Presidcnl  Truman  were  par- 
ticularly productive.  He  gave  significant  as- 
sistance to  President  Truman  in  organizing 
and  establishing  in  December  1946  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Civil  Rights.  It  was  the 
report  of  this  Committee  which  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  mavement  for  effective  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  legislation  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  decade.  But  nothing  gave 
David  Niles  quite  so  much  satisfaction.  I  am 
sure,  as  his  work  with  President  Truman  on 
the  Palestine  problem.  President  Trtiman 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  plight  of  the  Jew- 
ish refugees  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  he  turned  to  David  for  advice  and 
assistance.  President  Truman  discovered 
that  the  majority  of  the  refugees  wanted  to 
go  to  Palestine  and  he  was  determined  to 
help  them  get  there. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  things  David  Niles 
did  or  did  not  do  during  the  critical  period 
of  the  Anglo-American  Inquiry,  the  parti- 
tion plan  In  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
subsequent  struggle  of  the  Jews  In  Palestine 
to  gain  their  independence  and  to  establish 
the  State  of  Israel — because  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  know  that  there  were  great  and 
honest  differences  of  opinion  within  the 
American  Government  and  feelings  ran  high 
among  those  opposed  to  the  esthbllshment 
of  the  State  and  those  in  favor  of  It.  There 
were  those  who  suggested  David  was  bring- 
ing political  pressure  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  iX  control  of  foreign  policy  in  a 
democracy  through  the  President  and  the 
Congress  was  unwarranted  political  pressure. 
But  I  feel  confident  when  all  the  records  are 
disclosed  and  all  passion  Is  spent  It  will  be 
revealed  that  the  greatest  service  David  Niles 
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yr,''  •  r  '  Mi'.il  N'.;rs  rrrm  ri  1  li-ciiirr  •nie 
T'l'i-il  Si',..!!-!  in  I',  JO'fi  Yr  ir  ■'  A.<  I  >hall 
In-  J.  ir*  uiii  ir.\  1  •iiirrnrd  with  s.>mr  drvrlop- 
n;  11*  .\i.<t  Trcids  whuh  In  niv  view  tlire  iten 
I'l  utnleriiiliir  t!.e  Ilr  '.  and  priin.iry  purpose 
of  !hp  I'nited  N. if  '.1151  th.it  \n  to  ni.ilnhtln 
Iti  Trn  iM>  .:■  il  pe.irf  i^ihI  .^rrurllv  I  <|o  not 
w.mt  vi'ii  to  think  that  I  ini  tinaware  of  the 
W'rr.it  ilitlii-ulties  with  whieh  the  United  Nii- 
tio!.-.  li.-.s  hid  to  r.in'end  and  the  C')n.sidpr- 
:i!>:e  pro^-rp^s  it  h.is  m.ule  In  m.my  .spheres  of 
i:.";  ai-Tivii  irs. 

When  the  rharter  was  drifted  It  w.ia  con- 
tenipl  ited  th  it  the  Ore.it  Powers  would  work 
out  an  acceptable  pence  which  the  United 
N.itlot  s  could  malnt.iin.  But  a  stable  and 
acceptable  peace  -a  consensus  or  modicum 
of  common  understanding  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  coexLslence--was  never  established 
after  the  last  world  war.  The  Great  Powers 
wore  la  no  position  to  cooperate  to  malnt.aln 
a  peace  the  terms  of  which  they  were  unable 
to  agree  upon.  Rivalry  and  conflict  among 
the  Great  Powers  led  to  a  cola  war  in  which 
the  adversaries  lost  sight  of  their  common 
Interest  In  peace  and  were  prone  to  exploit 
their  differences  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
find  means  of  composing  them.  Even  apart 
from  the  cold  war  the  whole  world  was  strug- 
gling to  adjust  Itself  to  revolujtionary  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  changes,  and  the 
adjustment  In  many  areas  was  difficult,  pain- 
ful, and  not  altogether  rational.  There  was 
widespread  need  of  adjustment  to  the  radi- 
cally changed  conditions  of  life  which  mo- 
dern science  and  technology  made  possible. 
In  many  areas  the  striving  for  economic  im- 
provement was  accompanied  by  movements 
to  break  the  bonds  of  colonial  rule  and 
fuedal  and  tribal  relationships.  The  very 
survival  of  the  United  Nations  under  these 
circumstances  attests  to  humanity's  essential 
need  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  International  cooperation  In  a  world 
which  has  become  Increasingly  Intedcpend- 
cnt  despite  ideological  national  and  cul- 
tural differences  and  outlooks. 

It  is  amazing  the  number  of  International 
Institutions  which  have  been  created  In  the 
l.^t  two  decades  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  specialized  agencies 
to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  states  and  their 
people.  There  Is  not  only  the  United  Na- 
tAr^ns  but  UNESCO,  UNICEF,  the  World 
Health  OrganlTiatlon,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization,  the  Monetary  Fund,  and 
the  World  Bank,  GATT,  the  several  regional 
U.N.  economic  commissions,  the  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance,  the  Special 
Fund,  the  Trade  and  Development  Confer- 
ence, and  many  more.  In  the  modern  world 
all  states  have  felt  the  need  In  various  ways 
of  participating  In  cooperative  International 
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I'l'e;  ti.it , I'll.  !  f  ot.pfT.it  II  II  wi'hln  the  »•"  ti- 
I-  If  111,  A  .i  k.  .il  I'll-  r;.;'id  N  .Ii  11.1  dui.iif; 
It  .  |.  I  I  :J'>  \e  irn  h.i«  l>n  II  iniirh  more  wiiU-- 
t.pii-.it  thill  It  w  1.1  witliln  the  fr.iiucwork 
of  I'a-  I  e.ifiie  of  N.'tloni  between  the  First 
aiid  Src-nd  World  W.irs  This  l.i  .-xn  Inijior- 
t  int  nir  i.'uro  <lnr  to  the  participation  of  the 
liii'rvl  st.ites  In  thofie  activities  In  con- 
tra t  w.tli  Us  iionpartlclp.'it  Ion  In  most  of  the 
I.ti(;ro'.s  activities  The  United  Nations  has 
ii'pir-d  to  a  universality  whuh  w,is  denied 
to  ihe  I.e.if»iic  be<'au.sc  of  Amerlra'.s  absence. 
Hut  It  Is  Iniixirtant  to  remember  that  the 
unuer--..llty  to  which  the  United  N.itions  a.s- 
pire.s  1,'i  seriously  threatened  by  the  absence 
of  representation  of  the  mainland  of  China  in 
United  Nations'  activities. 

Without  poing  Into  detail  I  think  I  have 
Slid  enoiiph  to  Indicate  that  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  growth  and  progress  of  many 
InteriKitlonal  activities  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  during  the  Inst 
20  years.  But  the  many  useful  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  should  not  blind  xis 
to  its  faltering  and  disappointing  progress 
In  the  fulfillment  of  Its  primary  objective, 
•  •  •  •  • 

While  there  may  have  been  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  how  the  primary  objective 
oX  the  charter  was  to  be  achieved  there  was 
and  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  charter  was  and  is.  It  is  not 
nece.-^sary  to  recite  at  length  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  charter  as  enumerated 
In  articles  1  and  2  and  as  embellLshed  In 
the  preamble.  Paragraph  1  of  article  1  states 
the  first  and  primary  objective  of  the  char- 
ter— "to  maintain  International  peace  and 
security."  All  of  the  other  stated  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  charter  are  designed  to 
strengthen  and  safeguard  the  primary  pur- 
po.-^e  of  malnt.alnlng  peace   among   nations. 

One  should,  of  course,  avoid  making  dog- 
matic Judgments  about  bypassing  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  totali- 
tarian Institution.  The  charter  does  not  re- 
quire that  all  international  nets  and  trans- 
actions be  done  In  or  through  the  United 
Nations.  The  charter  expressly  contemplates 
that  parties  to  a  dispute  which  may  endanger 
the  peace  should,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution 
by  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choosing. 
But  the  charter  provides  no  excuse  for  mem- 
ber states,  large  or  small,  keeping  disputes 
for  which  no  peaceful  solution  has  been 
found  away  from  the  United  Nations  until 
they  have  actually  erupted  Into  war. 

The  basic  law  on  which  the  charter  was 
constructed  Is  simple.  It  Imposes  no  strait- 
Jacket,  no  Impossible  burden  or  restriction 
on  any  state.  It  is  based  on  principles  by 
which  all  nations,  large  as  well  as  small, 
must  live  IX  mankind  Is  long  to  survive  on 
this  planet  in  this  nuclear  age.  The  law 
of  the  charter  which  all  members  are  pledged 
to  observe  Is  twofold.     First  It  requires  all 
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.  ,.  .  I..1*  *i"l.oiit  III".!  lni.kii.k.'  ttn  pr.. 
*,  ,s  ,f  ll.i-  flil'rfl  N.itl.iiiJ.  Mi.l.iti'  li.e 
,  ,.,r  Hut  .1  -Ude  »lil<li  ridli.M.'.  to  loi;- 
,.1.  r  II'''  'iritais  jfn«'^.''"''  •''  •'  n  '''f  't.ite 
oil  rilii.'<h  to  iiK'ree  U>  any  pr.M<dure  lor 
ii.  u./iil  M'ttttliient  uIm)  violates  the  law  ol 
•  !;.•  1  (..rUT  Force  Is  procribed  as  a  mean.'. 
Ill  M-ttleiiieiit  hut  inetnhers  niu.'t  be  wllllni; 
to  in>,'otlate  and  submit  their  disputes  lor 
M  itlenienl  under  .some  reasonable  procedure. 
While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
N.itloii.s  must  be  to  maintain  peace,  peace 
cannot  be  maintained  without  some  niini- 
nuiin  redrc's  of  genuine  grievances.  Tills 
twofold  law  of  the  charter  constitutes  the 
heart  of  the  charter.  The  law  of  the  charter 
provides  the  minimum  requirements  neces- 
sary to  enable  members  to  work  together  to 
outlaw  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling 
Irilcrnallonal  disputes  ivnd  to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes which  threaten  the  peace. 

There  have  always  been  questions  and 
doubts  how  the  United  Nations  could  enforce 
the  obligations  of  the  charter  against  re- 
calcitrant states,  particularly  the  great 
powers.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  great  powers  as  well  as  the  small  powers 
obligated  themselves  to  observe  the  law  of 
the  charter.  The  veto  may  have  given  the 
great  powers  the  right  to  forestall  Security 
Council  action,  it  did  not  give  them  the 
right  to  deny  their  obligation  under  the 
charter  to  respect  the  law  of  the  charter. 
The  "Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution"  of  1950 
formally  recognized  the  right  of  the  As- 
sembly to  recommend  action  based  on  the 
obligations  of  the  great  powers  as  well  as 
the  small  powers  to  observe  the  law  of  the 
charter. 

In  the  early  days  oX  the  charter  the  Soviet 
Union  withdrew  Its  troops  from  Iran,  and 
Prance  withdrew  Its  troops  from  Syria  to 
avoid  charges  oX  charter  violation.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  charter  It  was  assumed  that 
If  there  was  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  Inter- 
national peace,  the  United  Nations  would  In 
one  way  or  other  be  activated  In  an  effort  to 
stop  the  fighting  and  to  restore  peace.  The 
UJJ.  may  have  been  an  Imperfect  Instrument 
but  It  did  help  to  restore  peace  In  Greece, 
Kashmir  and  Korea.  It  also  helped  to  re- 
store peace  In  Israel  when  the  State  of  Israel 
was  first  established  and  again  at  the  time 
of  the  Suez  difficulties  even  though  the  one- 
sided character  of  some  oX  the  Assembly's 
resolutions  In  the  latter  case  may  have  been 
unfortunate  and  unwarranted. 

Professions  of  faith  In  the  United  Nations 
and  the  law  of  the  charter  continue  to  be 
made  In  their  formal  addresses  by  heads  of 
states  and  governments.  But  there  has  been 
a  perceptible  decline  In  the  recognition  and 
observance  of  the  law  of  the  charter.  In  the 
obligation  to  seek  peaceful  settlement  or  con- 
tainment of  disputes  through  the  United  Na- 
tions before  tislng  or  threatening  to  use  force 
to  resolve  them.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  ex- 
planations lor  these  adverse  developments — 
Ideological  differences  between  the  east  and 
the  west  and  marked  contrast  in  social  and 
economic  conditions  between  the  north  and 
the  south.  These  would  be  sufficient  expla- 
nations for  nations  trying  to  settle  their  dls- 
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the  law  Into  lu  own  h.mds  But  charter 
ohlin.iiions  become  Illusory  and  the  charier. 
;ls  the  last  best  hope  of  peace  on  earth,  bc- 
coine.s  a  dying  hope  il  member  slates  resort  lo 
war  lor  the  .selllement  ot  their  differences 
wilhoul  lirsl  at  leail  Invoking  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  Nations.  Bypassing  the  United 
Nations  under  such  circumstances,  I  fear, 
evinces  more  contempt  than  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  United  N.atlons. 

During  the  last  decade  or  so,  states  have 
with  disturbing  frequency  resorted  to  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  without  feeling  even 
a  sense  of  obligation  of  reporting  their  action 
In  advance  or  even  subsequently  to  the 
United  Nations.  One  need  only  mention  Rus- 
sia in  the  case  of  Hungary,  India  In  the  case 
of  Goa,  and  the  United  States  In  significant 
aspects  of  the  Cuban  and  South  Vietnam 
situations.  I  mention  these  Instances  not  to 
single  out  a  few  states  but  to  Indicate  the 
generality  ol  the  nonobservance. 

Some  authorities  have  tried  to  Justify  the 
evisceration  of  the  law  of  the  charter  by  a 
latltudinarian  construction  of  the  right  oX 
sell-defense  under  article  51  and  of  the  au- 
thority of  regional  agencies  under  articles 
52  and  53.  I  fear  many  of  these  Interpreta- 
tions are  based  on  opinions  that  the  legal 
advisers  are  requested  to  render  after,  rather 
than  before,  the  political  decision  to  resort 
to  force  has  been  made  by  the  responsible  po- 
litical officers.  Some  of  the  more  latltudina- 
rian constructions  of  the  right  of  Individual 
and  collective  self-defense  seems  to  me  to 
militate  against  the  spirit  of  the  charter 
which  is  to  bring  disputes  to  the  United  Na- 
tions before  they  erupt  Into  war.  Perhaps 
more  important  than  the  exact  scope  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  is  the  recognition  that 
the  right  of  self-defense,  whatever  It  limits, 
affords  no  excuse  for  not  bringing  a  dispute 
which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  settlement  before  the  right  of  self- 
defense  Is  exercised  If  time  permits  and  Im- 
mediately thereafter  if  prior  submission  Is 
not  possible. 

The  rightful  exercise  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense.  In  my  view.  Is  no  excuse  for  continu- 
ing to  wage  war  without  resort  to  the  United 
Nations  for  peaceful  settlement.  Neither 
should  the  wrongful  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-defense,  if  discontinued  at  the  request 
of  the  United  Nations,  deprive  a  member 
state  of  Its  right  to  secure  a  redress  of  its 
grievances  as  part  of  the  United  Nations  proc- 
esses of  peaceful  settlement. 

In  recent  years  there  has  also  been  an  at- 
tempt to  Justify  the  evisceration  of  the  law 
of  the  charter  on  the  ground  that  the  char- 
ter does  not  forbid  the  use  of  force  by  one 
state  at  the  request  of  the  recognized  gov- 
ernment ol  another  state  to  assist  the  latter 
state  to  quell  a  rebellion.  Such  a  libertarian 
construction  oX  the  charter  does  violence  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  ol  the  charter.  The 
armed  intervention  oX  one  state  in  the  civil 
war  ol  another  state  whether  at  the  request 
of  the  established   government  or  its  rival 
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KurofM'  in  toiinection  with  the  .spimiBli  <  ivil 
W.ir  made  thl.^  obv  loUh  Thl.s  diK-s  Hot  mean 
Ih.il  arms  may  iii  t  bo  bhipped  to  ii  frirndl> 
si. lie  Ihreatenejl  wlih  rehelUoii.  or  tli.il 
troops  may  not  be  sent  lo  a  friendly  stale 
to  participate  In  a  collective  self-defense  ac- 
tion to  repel  an  armed  attack  from  another 
slate,  or  that  troopb  may  not  be  dispatched 
to  a  friendly  state  lo  pariiclpale  In  a  mls.sion 
of  mercy  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  inno- 
cent civilians.  But  taking  sides  and  fight- 
ing In  another  state's  civil  war  Is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  See,  Cohen,  "The  United  Na- 
tions, Constitutional  Developments,  Growth, 
and  Possibilities,"  Harvard  University  Press, 
1961,  pages  53-54. 

It  serves  little  purpose  to  debate  the  legal 
soundness    of    some    of    the    Interpretations 
given  the  charter  under  the  Impact  oX  politi- 
cal lorces.     A  recent  study  oX  the  Carnegie 
Endowment   Xor  International    Peace    ("The 
OAS.  the  U.N.  and  the  United  States,"  by  Inls 
L.  Claude,  Jr.,  International  Conciliation  No. 
547,   March    1964)    demonstrates   how   under 
the"  Impact  of  the  cold  war  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  come  close  to  shifting  Its  legal  po- 
sition completely  on  the  relations  between 
the  United   Nations   and   regional   agencies. 
There  Is  a  sort  of  Gresham's  law  operating 
m    the   field   of   charter   interpretation.     No 
state  can  or  will  long  operate  under  a  rule 
of  law  that  Is  not  respected   by  Its  fellow 
states.     A  restatement  of  the  rule  may  fare 
no  better  unless  there  Is  a  change  in  the 
political  environment  and  the  forces  which 
shape  the   decisions  of  the   responsible  po- 
litical officers  of  the  state.     I  do  not  agree 
with  many  International  lawyers  and  teach- 
ers who  would  like  to  have  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee have  a  monopoly  on  the  legal  ques- 
tions arising  under  the  charter  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.    I  think  It  Important  that  the 
highest  political  officers  have  a  realistic  un- 
derstanding of  the   meaning   and   effect   of 
charter   Interpretations  and  not  merely  ac- 
cept the  advice  of  their  legal   experts  pro 
forma  when  It  does  not  matter,  only  to  re- 
ject and  Ignore  It  when  It  really  touches  a 
vital  political  nerve. 

But  whatever  the  causes  or  explanations, 
the  law  oX  the  charter  which  was  to  outlaw 
the  use  oX  force  as  a  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  states  has  fallen  Into  desue- 
tude. If  we  continue  to  accept  this  aban- 
donment of  the  basic  law  oX  the  charter  re- 
quiring all  nations,  large  and  small,  to  seek 
in  good  Xalth  peaceful  settlement  through 
the  processes  of  the  United  Nations  before 
resorting  to  war,  we  shall  have  allowed  the 
very  heart  to  be  torn  from  the  charter.  Im- 
portant as  are  the  technical  and  social  serv- 
ices the  United  Nations  may  render  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  these  are  but 
Xrlnge  tieiiefits  which  will  wither  away  once 
the  heitH  of  the  United  Nations  ceases  to 
beat 


lat  has  gone  wrong?  Is  It  the  Xault  of 
thejcharter?  Is  It  due  to  the  veto?  Is  It  due 
tcK'the  excessive  voting  power  of  the  small 
new  states  In  the  Assembly?  Have  we  really 
exhausted  the  untried  resources  and  poten- 
tialities of  the  charter? 
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The  charter  may  not  be  jierfect.  But  It  Is 
not  the  charter  that  obstructs  the  way  to 
pe;\ce  The  charter  sets  torth  a  few  basic 
principles  but  leaves  to  successive  grenera- 
ttons  who  will  live  under  it  the  responsibility 
of  finding  suitable  means  of  carrying  out 
Th.>se  principles.  The  charter  Is  not  a  self-  ■ 
operarins;  niechanisni.  Irs  op>emtion  de- 
pends no:  so  much  on  the  words  of  the  char- 
ier as  on  the  w-ay  member  stales  exercise 
:':'.eir  rights  and  meet  their  responsibilities. 
S,>nie  nie.ms  :vrc  specified  in  the  charter  but 
these  are  not  necessarily  exclusive.  Within 
w  dest  limits  other  nie.^.ns  .^.re  not  prohibited. 
The  charter  Is  not  a  code  of  ci\U  prOvCdure 
to  be  str.ctly  constn.ied.  I  know  no  better 
c.'.non  of  construction  to  be  used  in  deter- 
mining charter  power  than  that  laid  down  by 
Chief  Justice  M.vrshall  in  McCulloch  v.  .Va'-.u- 
lar.d.  4  Wheaton  316.  421.  for  determining 
cons titut ion. \I  power:  Lot  the  end  be  le^^iti- 
nvite.  let  it  be  within  the  sc-ope  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  all  means  which  are  appro- 
priate which  ;'.re  pi.',  nly  adapted  to  that  end, 
which  are  nc^:  prohibited,  but  consist  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Conji^titution.  are 
constitutional." 

I:  is  the  right  and  responsibility  of  mem- 
ber st.ites  to  iind  means  which  are  appro- 
priate, wh.v'h  are  no:  prohibited.  *but  con- 
sist with  the  le::er  and  spiri:  of  the  charter. 
:o  carry  cvi:  puipoics  of  the  charter.  There 
h.^s  been  a  tendency.  I  fear,  for  members  to 
seek  excuses  and  .Uibis  for  not  working  under 
the  charter  rather  th.m  to  make  any  sus- 
tained eiTorts  to  flr.d  means  of  carrj-ing  out 
the  purposes  of  the  charter.  I:  is  quite  |X"s- 
sib'.e  that  the  means  which  may  prove  most 
helpful  now  are  not  necessarily  the  means 
which  would  have  been  most  helpful  in  years 
past  or  :he  means  which  may  be  most  help- 
ful in  the  m.ire  dtstv.it  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  tried  to  build 
the  United  Nations  too  much  In  the  Image 
of  the  nati-T.  state — to  muster  power  to  right 
wars  rather  than  to  develop  the  tolerance 
r.nd  understanding  to  prevent  war.  ■  We  have 
tried  to  exorcise  differences  by  a  majority 
vote  rather  than  to  .-eek  means  of  composing 
and  reconciling  differences  and  containing. 
witrin  reasonable,  tolerable,  and  livable 
limits,  those  which  cannot  presently  be  com- 
posed or  re.-or. riled. 

Of  course  until  there  is  much  greater 
progress  toward  general  and  effectively  safe- 
g^aarded  disarmament  it  is  necessary  and  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  Nations  and  wrrld 
peace  that  the  member  states  maintain  a 
reasonable  balance  of  armed  strength  so  that 
the  mos:  aggressive  states  will  not  be 
tempted  :o  secure  their  interests  by  war 
r.i:her  75an  peaceful  means.  Of  course  it  Is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  Nations  and 
world  i>eace  that  member  states  cooperate  not 
cniT  in  the  United  Nations  but  in  regional 
and  funct.onal  organizations  so  that  they 
will  be  better  able  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
w-orld.  We  live  in  a  p'.uraltstic  world  and 
diverse  and  v:ir.ed  eiTorts — political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  with.n  and  without  the 
United  Nations — are  needed  to  strengthen 
:he  forces  cf  peace,  freedom  and  well-being 
throughout  the  wcrld.  provided,  however, 
that  such  eflorts  do  not  countenance  the 
wa— :ng  cf  war  in  disregard  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

In  this  divided  world  in  this  nuclear  age 
there  is  no  substitute  for  an'  btganization 
1  ke  the  Unite:!  Nations  which  transcends 
the  interests  of  states  and  group*  of  states 
and  sets  above  their  divergent  interests  the 
common  Interest  and  the  transcending  vital 
interest  of  all  states  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

Mil.tarr  all.ar.c3s  m.ay  deter  wir  for  a 
per.od  by  maintaining  an  uneasy  balance  of 
power,  but  military  alliances  are  not  likely 
to  derelop  means  or  procedures  for  peaceful 
settlement  or  containment  of  vital  differ- 
ences among  states  or  groups  of  states  par- 


ties to  dliTerent  alllaiH^es,  N.^TO,  SEATO. 
and  CENTO  were  to  function  in  support  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  charter  princi- 
ples, but  In  fact  there  has  been  little  or  no 
effort  to  relate  their  work  to  the  United 
Nations.  Many  supporters  of  N.^TO.  the 
greatest  of  the  postwar  nilUtary  alliances, 
would  give  It  priority  over  the  United  Na- 
livnis.  Yet  NATO  has  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure peaceful  settlement  In  Its  own  area;  It 
reluctantly  acquiesced  In  the  United  Nations 
intervention  In  Cyprus  when  nil  else  failed. 
N.-\TO  has  In  no  way  responded  to  the  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union  with  any  arms 
control  proposals.  Indeed  It  has  tended  to 
regard  with  suspicion  any  arms  control  pro- 
posals which  would  affect  It.  At  the  time  of 
the  IPCl  Berlin  crisis.  N.\TO  was  used  not  In 
support  of  t^.e  UN.  and  peaceful  settlement 
but  as  an  alternative  to  resort  to  the  United 
Nations.  When  crises  developed  In  L.uxs  and 
South  Vietnam.  SE.ATO  was  Invoked  not  In 
support  of  the  U.N.  and  peaceful  settlenient 
but  In  lieu  of  the  United  Nations. 

If  one  beUeves  in  the  therapeutic  effects 
of  shock  treatment  In  international  affairs. 
In  the  therapeutic  value  of  periodic  armed 
confrontations  s\ich  as  occurred  In  Berlin, 
Cuba,  and  Vietn.im.  one  need  not  be  con- 
cerned by  the  fading  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  what  was  once  called  man's  last 
best  hope  cf  peace  on  earth.  But  such  con- 
frontations in  this  nuclear  age  Involve  risks 
which  responsible  statesmen  conscious  of 
their  responsibilities  to  future  generations 
cannot  continue  to  ignore. 

The  United  Nations  was  established  to  en- 
able responsible  statesmen  to  work  together 
to  avoid  these  risks.  It  was  Intended  to  pro- 
vide an  instrtimentality  through  which  mem- 
brrs  could  unite  their  power  and  resoiirces, 
spiritual  and  m.aterial.  to  protect  their  one 
and  all-Important  common  Interest  In  the 
maintenance  of  peace  In  this  nuclear  age.  Of 
course  tlie  charter  will  fall  of  Its  purposes  If 
states  insist  on  using  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  when  It  suits  their  Interests  without 
giving  the  United  Nations  the  chance  to  use 
its  good  otlices  to  compose  differences  which 
threaten  the  peace. 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  power  which  might 
be  called  to  the  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  promise  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  the  lack  of  genuine  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  member  states  particularly  the  great 
powers,  to  use  the  as  yet  untapped  resources 
of  the  United  Nations  to  develop  processes 
and  procedures  for  the  peaceful  settlement,  of 
disputes  among  states.  It  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  to  put  It  mildly,  to  worry 
about  how  the  United  Nations  is  going  to 
muster  power  to  enforce  peaceful  settlement 
before  it  has  developed  processes  and  pro- 
cedures for  reaching  peaceful  settlements 
which  can  command  the  respect  of  states 
whose  vital  interests  and  possibly  very  ex- 
istence are  at  stake.  Intemperate  invective 
and  unrestrained  cold  war  debate  hastily 
followed  by  the  counting  of  votes.  In  many 
Instances  uninformed  and  unaffected  by  the 
facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy,  consti- 
tute a  rank  betrayal  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  charter. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  so  little  sustained 
thought  and  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  development  of  the  processes  of  concilia- 
tion and  mediation  as  part  of  the  pacific 
settlement  functions  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  sidetracking  and  soft-pedaling  of  the 
pacific  settlement  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  may  be  ascribed  in  large  part,  as 
I  have  indicated,  to  the  cold  war.  Issues 
formally  brought  to  the  United  Nations  for 
peaceful  settlement  have  been  exploited  for 
propaganda  purposes  and  serious  efforts  to 
harmonize  differences  have  been  notice- 
able by  thcLr  absence.  The  mediation  and 
conciliation  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  been  neglected  and  allowed  to 
atrophy.     Obviously  in  dealing  with  differ- 


ences lunong  sovereign  st;itos,  particularly 
at  this  stage  of  International  organization 
when  states  are  excessively  Jealous  of  their 
sovereignty,  an  agreed  solution  Is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  an  Imposed  st)lutlon.  Even  states 
eager  fv->r  a  solvit  Ion  are  loath  to  agree  In 
advance  to  accept  arbitration  or  nn  Imposed 
solution  for  fear,  sometimes  for  groundless 
fear.  It  may  Involve  unexpected  terms  dif- 
ficult or  Impossible  to  explain  to  their  people. 
The  ininosit !on  of  a  solution  ni.iy  produce 
kcrUnis  divLsions  and  str.iins  within  the 
I'nited  Natk>ns.  while  an  ir.ireed  solution,  if 
It  can  be  brought  about.  Is  an  undisputed 
achievrnxciit  and  builils  International  con- 
fidence In  the  United  Nations. 

Tlie  process  of  conciliation  and  mediation 
encourages  gixid  faith  negotiations  and  col- 
lective bargaining  among  states.  It  tends  to 
curb  the  Instinctive  habits  of  states  when 
national  passions  are  aroused  to  try  to  pet 
their  v.ay  by  threats  and  cinmierlhrcats  of 
force  Instead  of  seeking  a  lair  accommoda- 
tion by  a  Utile  plve-aiid-takc  on  both  sides. 

There  Is  indeed  at  this  stage  of  iuteriui- 
tlonal  organization  perhaps  more  to  learn 
from  the  traditions  and  practices  which 
govern  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes In  modern  Industrial  states  than  there 
is  from  the  study  of  ihc  making  and  en- 
forcement of  law  within  a  state.  In  the 
early  days  of  labor  unions  there  seemed  to 
bo  Irreconcilable  differences  in  the  ideology 
of  labor  and  capital,  and  the  law  In  many 
states  did  not  even  recognize  the  right  of 
labor  to  organize.  Labor  did  not  trust  the 
court.?,  which  labor  felt  shared  the  Ideas  of 
management.  To  paraphrase  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Litvlnov  regarding  the  relations  of  capi- 
talism and  communism,  labor  thought  no  one 
could  be  neutral  between  management  and 
labor.  In  the  early  days  of  union  activities 
violence  on  one  side  or  the  other  or  both — 
allegedly  In  self-defense,  of  course — was  not 
uncommon.  Gradually  the  right  of  unions 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  was  rec- 
ognized by  law,  but  both  sides  sliled  away 
from  compulsory  arbitration  unless  It  was 
agreed  to  In  advance  by  both  sides.  But 
custom,  if  not  law,  imposed  upon  both  sides 
the  duty  to  bargain  In  good  faith  and  make 
every  effort  to  reach  a  peaceful  agreement. 
If  prolonged  work  stoppage  threatens  the 
weliare  of  the  community  It  has  become 
customary  for  the  state  or  community  to  In- 
tervene, not  by  Imposing  a  settlement  but  by 
creating  an  environment  which  should  fa- 
cilitate an  agreed  settlement.  Sometimes 
the  state  or  community  will  provide  a  cool- 
Ing-off  period  comparable  to  a  waiting  period 
of  3  months  following  the  report  of  the 
Council,  which,  under  the  convennnt  of  the 
League,  states  agreed  to  observe  before  resort- 
ing to  war.  Sometimes  the  state  or  com- 
munity will  provide  a  cease-strike  period 
comparable  to  a  cease-fire  during  which  ne- 
gotiations can  proceed  In  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere. Frequently  the  state  or  community 
will  provide  a  mediator  or  conciliator,  or  a 
group  of  mediators  or  conciliators.  These 
skilled  professionals  will  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether, find  the  essential  facts  at  the  root  of 
the  controversy,  define  and  narrow  issues.  Iso- 
late and  defer  issues  on  which  agreement  is 
clearly  impossible,  suggest  alternative  solu- 
tions, and  at  times  make  definite  recommen- 
dations for  settlement  that  they  think  both 
sides  can   accept  and   live  with. 

It  might  be  said  that  in  the  labor  relations 
field  an  unwritten  common  law  has  been 
developed  and  accepted  that  all  disputes  af- 
fecting the  public  welfare  must  be  settled 
peacefully;  that  is,  without  violence  and 
without  protracted  disruption  of  the  public 
service.  No  particular  means  of  reaching  a 
settlement  is  prescribed,  but  all  means  can- 
not be  rejected.  Mediation  and  conciliation 
processes  will  be  available  to  assist  the  par- 
ties reach  an  agreement  by  means  of  their 
own  choice,  and  compulsory  arbitration  will 
be  avoided  as  long  as  possible.    Btit  an  agreed 
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ppttlemcnt  or  modus  vlvcndi  must  be  reached 
or  the  parties  will  be  obliged  to  accept  an 
imposed  settlement. 

Much  of  what  has  been  learned  in  the  last 
PPnturv  in  the   handling  of   labor-manage- 
ment disputes  can   be  applied  In   the  han- 
mine  of  disputes  among  states.     Wc  should 
worrv  less   about  the   power  of   the   United 
Nitlons  to  compel  or  coerce  settlement  and 
concern  ourselves  more  with  the  conciliation 
MHd  mediation  procedures  and  processes  the 
united  Nations  can  provide  to  assist  states 
romnose  their  differences  and  scLllc  their  dls- 
nutcs     The     United     Nations    environment 
should  be  most  favoniblc  to  the  development 
of  unparalleled  facilities  for  conciliation  and 
mediation.    Moi;t  member  states,  with  little 
or  no  direct  interest  in  a  direct  dispute  un- 
less prematurely   forced    to   take  sides,   will 
naturally  want  to  be  helpful  In  facilitating 
an    agreed    settlement    by    peaceful    means. 
Most  disputes  between  states  like  most  dis- 
putes between   labor   and   management   in- 
volve other  legal  issues  and  cannot  be  settled 
by    the    application    of    any    preexisting    or 
mutually    acceptable    rule    of    law.      Conse- 
quently they  lend   them.selves  more  readily 
to  ncotlatcd  settlements  than  to  infiexlble 
Judicial   settlements   of    political    legislative 
solutions.    The  disputant  states,  like  labor- 
management  disputants,  are  less  likely  to  fear 
outside  intervention  to  facilitate  a   negoti- 
ated settlement  than  they  are  to  fear  out- 
side Intervention  to  impose  or  coerce  a  settle- 
ment. 

Indeed  derplte  the  neglect  of  the  pacific 
settlement  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
pnd  the  l.ick  of  preparations  to  enable  the 
United  Nations  to  function  effectively  in  this 
area,  there  Is  enough  in  the  past  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  to  justify  faith  in  the 
great  potentialities  of  the  United  Nations  in 
this  area.  There  are  the  outstanding  .iccom- 
pliEhments  of  Count  Bernadottc  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Bundle  as  mediators  in  the  Israeli- 
Arab  conflict  in  1948;  the  quick  and  ex-  . 
traordlnary  resourcefulness  and  imaginative 
statesmanship  of  Mr.  Lester  Pearson  of  Can- 
ada which  led  to  the  creation  over  a  week- 
end In  1956  of  a  peacekeeping  force  not  to 
fight  but  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  most  sen- 
sitive areas  in  the  Near  East;  the  patience 
of  Mr.  Frank  Graham  In  containlg  the  Kash- 
mir conflict;  the  deft  and  dedicated  efforts 
of  Dag  Hammarskjold  in  handUng  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
forces  in  the  Near  East  and  later  in  the 
Congo;  and  similar  efforts  of  U  Thant  in  the 
tense  Cyprus  situation. 

Indeed  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the 
failure  of  member  states  to  earmark  troops, 
by  special  agreements  with  the  Security 
Council  under  article  43  of  the  charter  or  in 
response  to  the  Collective  Measures  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly,  for  enforcement 
or  sanction  actions  with  the  increasing  will- 
ingness of  member  states  to  earmark  troops 
for  peacekeeping  operations  as  an  adjunct 
to  pacific  settlement.  Canada,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Iran,  Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  and  most  recently  the 
United  Kingdom  have  already  volunteered  to 
hold  troops  on  a  permanent  basis  in  readi- 
ness for  United  Nations  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. (Issues  before  the  19th  General  As- 
sembly, International  Conciliation,  No.  550 
November  1964,  pp.  19-24.) 

These  are  significant  stirrings  of  hope. 
Yet  one  must  regretfully  observe  that  most 
national  statesmen— while  paying  lipservlce 
to  the  United  Nations  and  tearfully  lament- 
ing its  Ineffectiveness  and  professing  to  wish 
to  see  it  strengthened— have  done  precious 
little  to  develop  and  dramatize  the  great  po- 
tentialities of  the  United  Nations  under  the 
present  charter  in  the  field  of  peacekeeping 
and  pacific  settlement.  If,  as  J,hey  tell  us, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  peacfe  In  this  nu- 
.  clear  age,  they  should  give  at  least  a  fraction 
"^  of  the  time  they  give  to  building  up  military 
power  to  building  up  an  effective  adminls- 
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trative  corps  within  the  United  Nations  to 
iissist  and  promote  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  Certainly  na- 
tional statesmen  might  be  expected  to  give  \is 
much  time  to  this  task  as  they  give  to  the 
recently  revived  study  of  geopolitics  which 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  supposedly  obso- 
lete theory  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
war. 

I  will  make  only  a  few  of  many  suggestions 
which  should  be  worthy  of  study  in  this  con- 
nection. One,  there  should  be  set  up  a  re- 
porting or  rapporteur  system  to  as.sist  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
in  handling  disputes  between  states  which 
threaten  the  peace.  Every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Assembly  from  having  to  act  on  the  un- 
corroborated statements  of  the  disputants 
and  their  partisans.  There  should  be  avail- 
able to  these  organs  reports— prepared  by  a 
professional  rapporteur  or  group  of  rappor- 
teurs— as  oojectlve  as  possible  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  at  issue  and  the  positions  taken  by 
the  disputants. 

Second,  as  part  of  or  in  addition  to  such 
a  corps  of  rapporteurs,  there  should  be  small 
corps  of  professional  diplomats  whose  ex- 
perience or  training  qualify  them  to  act  as 
mediators  or  conciliators.  Among  other 
things.  It  should -be  their  duty  to  investigate 
on  their  own  inlti.i/tlvc  or  on  the  request  of 
a  specified  number  of  member  states  the  use 
of  force  or  the  threat  to  use  force  by  any 
state  or  states  which  has  not  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  report  the  essential  facts  to  the  Secre- 
tary General.  The  Secretary  General  should 
be  authorized  on  the  basis  of  such  icport  to 
offer  the  services  of  the  mediating  and  con- 
ciliating corps  to  the  disputants  to  assist 
them  in  negotiating  a  settlement  of  their 
differences. 


It    is    gravely   disturbing   that  many    de- 
voted  friends    of   the    United   Nations   have 
failed  to  grasp  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  threatened  as  much  or  more  by 
the  neglect  of  the  great  powers  than  by  the 
ir  esponsibillty  of  the  small  states.    Even  the 
revered  Dag  Hammarskjold  who  gave  his  life 
for  the  United  Nations,  in  appealing  for  the 
support  of  the  small  states  against  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's  proposal   to   force   his   rerlgnation 
and  to  trlfurcate  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
General    stated  in  the  General  Ascembly  in- 
Septembcr  1961:  "It  is  not  the  Soviet  Union 
or  indeed,  any  other  big  powers,  who  need 
the  UN.  for  their  protection;   It  is  all  the 
others.     In  this  sense,  the  Organization  is 
first  of  all  their  organization,  and  I  deeply 
believe  in  the  wisdom  with  which  they  will 
be  able  to  use  it  and  guide  it."    It  is  quite 
understandable      at      that      critical      tUne 
Hammarskjold    should    have    reminded    the 
small  states  of  their  great  stake  in  the  United 
Nations  and   their   duty  to  act  responsibly. 
It  was  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  words 
may  suggest  that  the  great  powers  have  a 
lesser  stake  in  and  a  lesser  need  of  the  U.N. 
If  great  powers  do  not  sense  their  imperative 
need  of  the  United  Nations  to  preserve  the 
peace,  they  will  not  give  the  United  Nations 
the   support    necessary   for.  its   growth   and 
survival.     If  the  great  powers  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  United  Nations,  they  can- 
not expect  the  smaller  pov5/-s  to  have  con- 
fidence in  it. 

Recurrently  and  persistently  a  school  of 
realists  tell  us  that  the  United  States  can- 
not deal  with  conflicts  between  the  great 
powers  because  of  the  veto  and  the  lack  of 
countervailing  power.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  uniting  for  pe.ace  resolu- 
tion in  1950  would  have  put  that  argument 
to  rest.  Moreover,  whatever  criticism  may 
be  made  of  the  one-sidedness  of  some  of  the 
resolutions  in  the  Suez  case,  it  cetainly  es- 
tablished the  continued  vitality  of  the 
uniting  for  peace  resolution  and  rejected  the 
proposition   that   the    great  powers  have    a 


right    to    ignore    their    charter    obligations. 
Strong  arguments  may  be  advanced  tliat  the 
United  Nations  cannot  muster  the  power,  and 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt,  to  Impose  its 
will  by  force  on  the  great  powers  or  for  that 
matter  on  some  of  the  lesser  powers.     The 
primary  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  after 
all  is  to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent  war,  not 
to  fight  wars,  to  stop  aggression  not  to  pun- 
ish  the  aggressor.     But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  charter  or  outside  the  charter  that  would 
Justify  the  great  powers  any  more  than  the 
small  powers  to  reject  and  Ignore  the  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  other  peacekeeping 
processes    and    procedures    that    the    United 
Nations  might  provide  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  which  threaten  the  peace. 
If  the  United  Nations  withers  away,  it  will 
not  be  because  it  lacks  the  power  to  Impose 
its  will  by  force  but  because  the  forces  for 
peace  represented  in  the  United  Nations  do 
not  unite  their  strength  as  the  charter  bids 
them   to  do  to  bring  the   powers,  great  or 
small,  which  are  Involved  in  the  conflict,  to 
the  conference  table  for  good  laith  negoti- 
ation.    I   have   scant   sympathy  with    those 
who  are  so  devoted   to  the  United  Nations 
that  they  would  not  saddle  it  with  the  bur- 
densome task  of  bringing  clashing  powe  s  to 
the  conference  table  for  fear  the  conference 
will  be  abortive.    To  what  a  pass  the  United 
Nations  has  come  when  it  scarcely  takes  no- 
tice of  a  war  in  Vietnam  which  threatens  to 
escalate  into  a  major  world  conflict. 

It  Is  not  suggested  that  disputes  affecting 
the  vital  interests  and  very  existence  of  states  • 
may  peacefully  be  settled  by  cold  war  debate 
and  the  counting  of  ijartisan  votes.  On  this 
greatly  diversified  and  deeply  divided  world, 
a  consensus  is  not  easily  found.  But  even 
amid  diversity  and  division  the  common  In- 
terest In  peace — in  the  continuation  of  life 
Itself  on  this  planet — should  be  strong  and 
effective  enough  to  provide  the  procedures 
and  processes  to  bring  states  In  conflict  to 
the  conference  table  and  to  f.ssist  them  to 
reach  agreed  settlements  with  which  they 
can  live. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  debate  in  the 
General'  Acsembly  and  Security  Council  can 
or  should  be  suppressed.  As  Inall  political 
bodies  the  delegates  often  speak  as  much  to 
their  own  constituents  as  to  their  fellow 
delegates.  To  some  extent  this  is  unavoid- 
able and  with  limits  desirable.  It  does  en- 
able the  delegates  to  inform  and  advise  one 
another  of  the  grievances,  problems,  and 
predilections  of  their  various  constituencies. 
But  the  cold  war  has  unfortunately  Invaded 
the  United  Nations  and  taken  over  to  the 
point  that  in  some  Instances  it  has  strength- 
ened and  accentuated  divisions  and  actually 
militated  against  the  development  of  a  feel- 
ing of'  community,  of  shared  Interests  in 
meeting  the  problems  and  adjusting  the  dif- 
ferences which  threaten  not  only  peace  but 
life  on  this  planet. 

If  the  i>olltical  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  to  play  their  part  in  building  peace 
which  wiU  save  the  world  from  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  there  mu-st  be  when  there  Is  no 
cleer  consensu?,  a  downgrading  of  voting 
and  an  upgrading  of  efforts  to  create  and 
employ  the  processes  of  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation to  obtain  the  accommodations,  com- 
promises, and  provisional  arrangemeni.3 
which  are  necesrarv  if  we  are  to  live  at  peace. 
But  there  are  those  who  say  let  justice  and 
right  prevail  though  the  heavens  fall.  But 
who  is  to  determine  what  is  ju£t  and  wnr.t 
Is  right.  Does  justice  lie  with  the  strongest 
battalions  or  the  deadliest  missiles?  Ai^d 
what  justice  can  there  be  If  tiie  ue.weiis 
fall'  I  should  think  It  might  better  be  said : 
Let  justice  be  done  to  that  tiie  heaveiiS  will 
nBt  fall.  ^.    , 

Antagonistic  ideologies  not  reconcilable  by 
logic  have  in  the  past  been  reconcUed  by  the 
felt  necessities  of  the  times,  even  when  they 
contended  not  only  for  the  thinfs  of  this 
e.^rth  but  for  man's  immortal  soul.    Tne  test 
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of  life,  the  test  of  peacefxil  coexistence — like 
the  test  of  law  as  Justice  Holmes  has  re- 
minded us — Is  not  logic  but  experience. 
Slowly  and  surely  the  most  hardheaded 
Btatesmaa  barring  lapses  In  periods  of  ten- 
sion and  passion  are  coming  to  realize  that 
war  no  longer  is  a  pr.ictical  way  of  adjusting 
international  disputes. 

What  are  seme  of  the  working  ru'.es  which 
should  be  observed  In  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
processes  of  conciliation  In  the  se:t:ement  of 
international  disputes  which  threaten  the 
peace?  They  conform  very  closely  with 
those  which  have  proved  effective  in  the  con- 
ciliation and  mediation  cf  labor  di--putes. 
Impartial  rapporteurs  and  skilled  mediat-irs 
should  objectively  try  to  ascertain  the  essen- 
tial facts  and  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  In  dispute;  to  ascertain 
and  define  the  essential  Issues  which  divide 
"the  disputants  so  as  to  reduce,  narrow  and 
contain  them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
They  should  also  suggest  alternative  solu- 
tion's to  compose  these  differences  which 
seem  reconcilable  with  a  little  give  and  take, 
and  should  suggest  provisional  and  ad  hoc 
arrangements  to  circumvent  or  contain  with- 
in tolerable  and  livable  limits  vital  Issues  on 
which  the  parties  are  presently  Irreconcilably 
divided.  This  generation  must  be  wise 
enough  to  find  ways  of  leaving  to  the  solvent 
of  time  and  the  wisdom  pf  succeeding  gen- 
erations problems  which  this  generation  is 
unable  to  solve.  If  this  generation  does  not 
End  and  accept  such  ways  there  may  be  no 
^■■>morrow.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  most 
aggressive  ideologies  undergo  changes  over 
the  years.  Even  the  most  fanatical  faiths 
Ualk  at  self-destruction  and  mellow  with 
time.  When  men  realize  as  Justice  Holmes 
lo  eloquently  stated  that  "time  has  upset 
many  fighting  faiths"  (Abrams  v.  VS..  250 
U.S.  616.  630 »  and  when  men  realize  that 
time  has  brought  many  unexpected  changes 
even  in  our  lifetime,  we  should  have  f.-ath 
that  the  next  generation  may  be  able  to  solve 
the  problems  we  are  unable  to  solve.  At 
least  we  should  do  cur  best  to  give  the  next 
generation  a  chance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  ^t  the  none  too 
successful  efforts  at  mediation  and  ccnctlt.i- 
tion  In  the  recent  ill-fated  19th  General  As- 
sembly centering  about  the  application  of 
article'  19  of  the  charter  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Article  19  provides  that  a  member  2  ye.irs  in 
arrears  shall  have  no  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly,  although  the  General  Asjembly 
may  permit  it  to  vote  if  it  Is  satisfied  that 
failure  to  pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond  Us 
control.  It  was  contended  by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wos  more  than  2 
years  in  arrears  because  cf  its  failure  to  meet 
th?  General  Assembly's  assejsments  against 
it  for  the  UNEF  i  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force*  peacekeeping  In  the  Middle  East  and 
for  ONUC  (United  Nation's  Operations  in  the 
CongDi  ,  peacekeeping.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  m  an  advisory  opinion  on 
which  Its  mem^bers  were  sharply  divided, 
nine  to  five,  had  found  the  assjrsments  for 
UNEF  and  ONUC  vr-.'Ad  and  binding  undrr 
th?  charter.  The  General  Assembly  after 
acrimonious  debate  in  Its  18th  seosion  had 
Totod  to  accept  the  opinion.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Fronce  have  taken  the  porit  on 
thr.:  only  the  Security  Council  under  the 
charter  can  impo-e  binding  obligations,  al- 
though Franc3  supported  the  uniting  fcr 
peace  rerolution  In  1950  and  met  her  contri- 
butions to  UNEF  voluntoriiy.  Tlie  Soviet 
Union  had  initially  supported  the  nor.ce- 
keeping  operation  for  the  Congo  ia  the  Sc- 
cv.r.ty  Council,  clthoujh  it  w.thdrcw  its  rap- 
port after  Lumumba's  ouster. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  is  not  In  arreors.  and  that  neither  tlic 
Court's  advitcry  opinion  ncr  the  rerolution  of 
the  General  Asoembly  can  impose  an  cbliga- 


tlon  to  pay  for  peacekeeping  not  authorized 
by  the  Security  Council.  Prance  which  dur- 
ing 1965  will  similarly  become  in  arrears  be- 
cause of  her  nonpayment  of  the  Congo  as- 
sessments supports  the  Soviet  contention. 
It  should  be  observed  that  both  UNEF  and 
ONUC  were  financed  partly  by  a  modified 
scale  of  assessments  and  partly  by  voluntary 
contributions.  All  subsequent  peacekeeping 
operations  have  been  financed  by  voluntary 
contribution. 

Tlie  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Canada  have  taken  the  position  that  the 
General  Assembly  ha3  accepted  the  Court's 
opinion,  that  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
must;  automatically  apply  article  19  and  deny 
the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  vote.  Tliey 
further  contend  th.\t  on  a  point  of  order  his 
ruling  should  and  would  bo  sust-ilned  by  a 
simple  m.ijorlty  vote.  Other  members  take 
the  position  that  article  19  must  be  re.id  In 
connection  with  article  18  which  provides 
that  the  suspension  of  rights  and  privileges 
should  be  considered  iniportant  questions 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  President  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Secretary  General  tried  from  November  to 
February  to  mediate  the  dispute.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  considerably  the  usual 
cold  war  deb.ite  and  in  avoiding  a  tabulated 
vote  save  on  the  fin.il  motion  to  adjourn  In 
order  to  prevent  a  direct  confrontation  not  cf 
arms  but  of  wills  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  which  might  lead  to 
the  brea'>;up  cf  the  United  Nations. 

Conciliation  efforts  have  not  succeeded  but 
they  ho.ve  not  fln.^lly  failed.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  In  a  period  of  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
net  possible  to  find  practical  means  and 
measures  of  meeting  the  United  Nation's 
deficit  so  that  the  Assembly  could  get  on 
with  Its  work  witho'at  being  bogged  down  In 
legalisms.  With  a  little  give  and  t.ike  a  prac- 
tical settlement  might  have  been  reached 
without  resolving  the  controversial  legal  Is- 
sues which  have  been  unduly  and  unneces- 
sarily exploited.  Neither  the  Court's  ad- 
visory opinion  ncr  article  ID  need  stand  In 
fne  way  of  a  practic.^.l  settlement.  To  reach 
a  practical  settlement  It  I3  not  necessary  to 
accept  or  reject  the  Court's  opinion. 

It  is  Important  to  recall  just  wliat  the 
Court  did  ard  did  not  advise:  Not  that  the 
General  Assembly  m.iy  not  finance  peace- 
keeping by  voluntory  contributions.  Indeed 
both  UNEF  and  ONUC  are  p.^.rttally  •financed 
by  voluntary  contributions;  Not  that  the 
General  Assembly  mr.y  not  authorize  States 
p-rtlcularly  interested  to  assume  the  pre- 
ponderant burden  as  was  the  case  In  Korea 
and  later  In  Cyprus  and  Yeman.  The  Court 
merely  advised  that  the  General  Assembly 
ho.d  the  charter  power,  and  had  exercised  It 
In  the  case  of  UNEF  and  ONUC.  to  impose 
oblie.itcry  assessments  to  defray  the  costs  of 
peacekeeping. 

But  the  Court  did  not  decide  that  at  this 
sta^e  cf  International  crg.mization  In  the 
world  where  states  are  still  Inordinately 
jcr.lcus  cf  their  sovereignty  that  It  was  wise 
sto.tcsmr.nsh  p  to  finance  peacekeeping  on 
the  bosis  cf  obligatcry  assessments.  A  politi- 
c:l  body  whose  powers  ore  essentially  recom- 
mendatory should  hesitate,  portlculorly  In 
t'lo  r.trencc  cf  preat  power  unity  and  an 
overwaelming  conrer.stis,  to  require  sovereign 
Et.vte3  to  f.nance  actions  which  they  oppose 
and  which  they  cannot  be  required  to  par- 
ti ";p'>.".e  in  cr  assist  directly.  It  Is  frequently 
asserted  that  the  peocekceplng  functions  of 
th?  United  Nations  will  rot  be  undertaken 
If  there  Is  no  powor  cf  obligatory  e-ssessment. 
I  doubt  this.  Peacekeeping  will  not  and 
should  not  be  authorized  unless  the  States 
supporting  such  action  are  willing  to  support 
or  to  find  support  for  it.  Obviously  much 
cf  the  social  and  economic  work  of  United 
Notions  and  Its  specialized  agencies  could  not 
and  would  rot  be  carried  out  on  other  than 
an  e-senttally  voluntary  basis. 


It  Is  no  accident  that  both  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  last  summer 
(1964)  proposed  to  the  Working  Group  of 
the  Assembly,  which  was  studying  meth- 
ods for  financing  peacekeeping  operations 
Involving  heavy  expenditures,  a  special  pro- 
cedure for  handling  such  financing  In  the 
General  Assembly.  They  joined  In  propos- 
ing that  in  the  future  In  apportioning  ex- 
penses for  peacekeeping  operations  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  acts  only  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  special  finance  committee  which 
should  Include  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  and  a  relatively  high 
p.rcentage  of  member  states  In  eaeii  pco- 
graphical  area  that  are  large  financial  con- 
tributors to  the  United  Nations.  They  fur- 
ther proposed  that  such  recommendation  be 
mide  only  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee memborshlp.  (U.N.  Doc.  A  AC  113 
30.  S  pt.  14.  1964.)  These  proposals,  I  am 
sure,  are  designed  not  simply  to  offer  seme 
protection  In  the  future  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion but  to  other  large  contributors  Includ- 
ing the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom against  being  assessed  for  operations 
which  they  oppose  and  in  which  they  can- 
not be  forced  to  participate  directly.  At 
this  stage  of  International  organization.  It 
Is  neither  wise  statesmanship  nor  practical 
politics  to  expoct  states  to  be  able  to  get 
substantial  appropriations  from  their  na- 
tional legislatures  to  finance  International 
operations  to  which  they  are  opposed.  At 
this  stage  of  International  organization  states 
niust  leorn  to  cooperate  voluntarily  bcfor? 
they  seek  to  enforce  cooperation  from  recal- 
citrant states. 

The  long  period  of  watchful  w-aitlng  dur- 
ing which  the  19th  Assembly  did  nothlre. 
cleo.rly  Indicates  that  the  member  states  do 
not  w.^nt  the  future  of  the  organization  to 
depend  upon  whether  the  application  of 
article  19  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  tlie 
present  state  of  accounts  Is  or  Is  not  auto- 
matic They  do  not  want  to  offend  the 
United  States  which  has  been  the  financial 
mainstay  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  po- 
litical champion  of  Its  expanding  role  la 
world  affairs.  On  the  other  hand  they  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  Nations  cannot  be 
a  worldwide  orsanlzation  for  peace  If  th? 
Soviet  Union  Is  to  be  deprived  of  Its  vote. 
The  members  do  not  want  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  stalled  In  Its  tracks.  They  want 
to    find    a    way    to    pet    on    with    Its    work. 

Had  a  way  not  been  found  to  adjourn 
the  Assembly  until  next  September  (19(^5). 
the  President  of  the  Assembly  wotild  un- 
doubtedly have  refrained  from  rxillng  en 
his  own  responsibility  on  the  automnt'c  an- 
pllcatlon  of  article  19.  He  would  undoubt- 
edly have  asked  the  advice  cf  the  member 
states.  They  also  would  have  sought  a  way 
to  avoid  makin<»  a  decision  on  application 
cf  article  19.  If  need  be  a  majority  ml"ht 
have  voted  to  make  this  an  Important  ours- 
tlon  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  under  arti- 
cle 18(3).  In  that  ca.-e  It  would  have  been 
unlikely  that  any  decision  could  command 
a  two-thirds  vote  and  efforts  to  find  an  ac- 
commodation or  compromise  would  have  had 
to  bo  resumed. 

A  new  Committee  cf  33  has  been  cst-^b- 
lirhcd  bv  the  Assembly  and  Is  Instructed 
In  consultation  with  the  President  and  Ccc- 
retary  General  to  review  the  whole  question 
of  peacekeeping  operations,  includin?:  v.-ays 
of  overcoming  the  present  financial  difficul- 
ties cf  the  organization  and  report  bv 
June  15  (1965).  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
during  the  adjournment  the  Committee  of 
33  will  find  a  way  out  of  the  morals.  It 
really  should  not  be  difficult  If  the  Com- 
mittee recognizes  Its  Job  Is  to  break  the 
deadlock  and  not  to  vindicate  a  theory. 
The  legal  questions  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  acceptable  and  workable  accom- 
modation. The  Committee  need  not  ques- 
tion the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.    It  need  not  decide 


whether  the  application  of  article  19  Is  or 
]I   not    automatic.     The    Committee    might 
^eU  recommend  that,  in  light  of  the  prac- 
Hral    difficulties    encountered    which    have 
uaralyzed  the  work  of  the  19th  session    the 
Assembly  should  reconsider  the  nature  of  the 
^ses^ments  levied  for  UNEF  and  ONUC.     It 
tf^ht   suggest    that    Without    prejudice    to 
u'  charter  powers  and  without  prejudice  to 
he  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  Assem- 
biv  should   declare    the    assessments    to    be 
recommendatory    and    nonmandatory    while 
nreUiK  all  states  to  meet  their  share  of  such 
assessments.     The    states    which    voted   for 
Tie    assesEment*    should     naturally     fee 
morally  bound  to  meet  their  share.     Should 
^me  states   fail   to  meet   their   quota,   for 
reasons  which  to  them  seem  compelling,  they 
<;hould  be  urged  to  contribute   a  substan- 
tially equivalent  amount  to  other  operations 
of"  the  United  Nations  so  that  the  overall 
costs  of  the  United  Nations  may  be  equitably 
shired   by   Its   members.     Should   there   re- 
main a  deficit  in  meeting  the  costs  of  UNEF 
and  ONUC,  a  special  appeal  should  be  made 
for  voluntary  contributions  to  make  up  the 

deficit.  , 

If  the  Assembly  Is  prepared  to  recognize 
tlie  unwisdom  at  this  stage  of  International 
organization    of    attempting    to    make    Its 
assessments    for    special    peacekeeping    op- 
erations obligatory,  there  should  be  reason 
to  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  France 
would    voluntarily    meet    their    assessments 
or  make  substantially  equivalent  contribu- 
tions  to   other    essential^  activities    of    the 
United  Nations.     In  the  absence   of  special 
circumstances.    States    which    do    not   con- 
tribute  to  special   peacekeeping    operations 
should  not  be   entitled   to   a   voice   In   the 
administration     of     such      operations.     Of 
course  It  may  be  a  bit  messy  to  reconsider 
the  mandatory  character  of  a  partially  ex- 
ecuted plan  of  .assessments.    But  It  is  better 
to  offend  the  purists  than  to  let  the  Assem- 
bly be  stalemated  or  blacko\it  Indefinitely. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
that  In  a  period  of  relative  detente  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  a  negotiated 
settlement  has  been  so  difficult  to  achieve. 
It  Is  particularly  regrettable  that  the  work  of 
the  Assembly  should  have  been  stalled  over 
the    financing    of    peacekeeping    operations 
because   It  has  been   in  the  field  of  peace- 
keeping  as   an    aid    to   peaceful   settlement 
that  the  most  promising  developments  In  the 
United  Nations  In  recent  years  have  occurred. 
It  was  somewhat  reassuring  to  note  that  the 
cold  war  debate  was  less  acrimonious  than 
usual  and  that  the  membership  as  a  whole 
calmly  exerted   their   Influence   to   mediate 
the  differences  between  the  United   States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  prevent  a  self- 
defeating  confrontation  over  article  19.     De- 
spite the  imsuccessful   attempt  of  Albania 
to  precipitate  the  confrontation,  the  many 
new,  small  and  weak  members  acted   with 
a  sense  of  respKinslbility  and  restraint. 


I 


The  admission  of  many  new  small  states 
has  created  problems  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. But  the  seriousness  of  these  prob- 
lems can  be  greatly  minimized  if  the  larger 
states  take  the  lead  In  developing  practices 
and  procedures  which  encourage  and  promote 
the  use  of  the  Assembly  not  as  a  forum  for 
fighting  cold  wars,  but  for  ending  them. 

With  the  admission  of  many  new  .and 
relatively  weak  states  it  becomes  the- 
oretically possible  for  the  General  Assembly 
to  vote  for  action  for  the  carrying  out  of 
which  the  voting  majority  would  shoulder 
little  or  no  responsibility  or  burden.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  is  recommendatory 
and  not  mandatory.  Its  effectiveness  must 
depend  upon  Its  appeal  to  the  judgment  and 
Interests  of  states.  Indeed,  democratic 
states  cannot  be  expected  to  assist  actively 
In  carrying  out  programs  to  which  their  peo- 
ple are  strongly  opposed.     It  must  be  rec- 


ognized that  voting  In  the  Assembly  on  the 
basis  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  states  does 
not  automatically  reflect  world  power,  world 
wealth,  or  world  wisdom.  Member  states 
may  be  expected  to  give  good  faith  considera- 
tion to  the  Assembly's  recommendation,  but 
they  are  not  bound  to  act  against  their  own 
better  judgment  nor  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  a 
numerical  majority  may  In  some  Instances 
not  be  truly  representative  of  informed 
world  opinion. 

When  the  cold  war  was  at  Its  height  there 
was  excessive  emphasis  on  voting  and  a  mis- 
guided attempt  to  exaggerate  the  significance 
of  a  mere  numerical  majority.  At  this  stage 
of  International  organization  a  vote  which 
requires  action  can  become  effective  only  if 
it  moves  to  action  states  which  have  the  will 
and  power  to  act.  A  vote  will  command 
respect  not  by  the  mere  number  of  states 
back  of  it  but  by  the  worldwide  feelings  or 
sentiments  It  reflects,  by  the  worldwide 
re.'-.ponse  or  reaction  to  events  it  evokes,  and 
by  the  influence  It  brings  to  bear  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  states  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
Many  closely  divided  votes  may  only  serve  to 
strengthen  divisions  rather  than  to  develop 
a  con.sensus. 

Small  states  cannot  expect  to  dictate  to 
the  more  powerful  states  what  they  must  do. 
On  the  other  hand  small  states  also  have 
their  rights,   and  large  states  cannot  claim 
the    right   to    act    in   areas   In   which   small 
states  rtre  concerned  without  explaining  and 
justifying  their  action.    As  President  Roose- 
velt  stated   in   his   last   state   of   the   Union 
message  on  January  6,  1945,  when  the  charter 
of   the  United   Nations  was   being  drafted: 
"We  cannot  deny  that  power  is  a  factor  in 
world  politics  any  more  than  we  can  deny 
that  power  is  a  factor  In  national  politics. 
But  In  a  democratic  world,  as  In  a  democratic 
nation,  power  must  be  linked  with  respon- 
sibility  and  obliged   to  defend  and   Justify 
Itself  within  the  framework  of  the  general 
good."     And  the  power  of  which  President 
Roosevelt  was  speaking  was  power  which  was 
something    more    than    transient    military 
force. 

For  the  United  Nations  to  function  effec- 
tively with  its  present  membership  at  this 
stage  of  International  organization,  greater 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  procedures  for 
peaceful  settlement  through  conciliatory 
processes.  Less  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
voting  on  volatile  political  issues  which  In 
the  absence  of  a  clear  consensus  cannot  be 
resolved  by  a  vote. 

In  emphasizing  the  flexibility  of  the  charter 
and  its  adaptability  to  "exigencies" — to 
paraphrase  the  remarks  of  Justice  Holmes  in 
reference  to  the  American  Constitution, 
"which  covild  not  have  been  completely  fore- 
seen by.  the  most  gifted  of  its  begetters" — I 
do  not  wish  to  rule  out  all  charter  amend- 
ments. I  only  warn  that  we  must  exploit  the 
potentialities  of  the  present  charter  In  order 
to  develop  a  broader  and  deeper  feeling  of 
worldwide  community  which  must  precede 
any  meaningful  charter  change.  As  we 
broaden  the  areas  of  concensus,  we  Increase 
the  possibility  of  strengthening  the  charter 
by  amendment. 

Amendments  to  the  charter  enlarging  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  have  been  proposed  by  the  18th 
General  Assembly.  (Resolutions  1991  A  and 
B  (xviii)  Dec.  17, 19G3.)  The  Security  Council 
amendment  would  enlarge  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  15  members.  Of  the  10  nonpermanent 
members.  5  would  come  from  Africa  and  Asia, 
1  from  Eastern  Europe.  2  from  Latin  America, 
and  2  from  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council  amendment 
would  enlarge  ECOSOC  to  27  members,  of 
which  9  would  be  elected  each  year  for  3-year 
terms  Seven  of  nine  elected  each  year  would 
come  from  Africa  and  Asia,  one  from  Latin 
America,  and  one  from  Western  Europe. 

A   larger   Security    Council   and   ECOSOC 
would  appear  desirable  in  order  to  reflect  a 


broader  spectrum  of  world  opinion.  But  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  If  the  Security  Covmcil 
Is  to  be  enlarged  there  should  be  provision  to 
Insure  that  not  less  than  one-third  of  Its 
membership  are  drawn  from  a  middle  group 
of  states  which,  while  not  among  the  original 
permanent  members  of  the  Council,  are  large 
financial  contributors.  This  middle  group 
might  constitute  a  class  of  additional  perma- 
nent members  without  power  of  veto  or  at 
least  an  additional  class  of  members  eligible 
for  successive  reelection.  This  middle  group 
should  include  states  like  India,  Japan,  Brazil, 
Italy,  Germany,  and,  possibly,  Nigeria. 

Moreover  if  the  Security  Council  is  to  be 
enlarged  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  balanced 
representation  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable 
If  not  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  a  better  balanced  distribution  of  voting 
power   in  the  General   Assembly.     In   light 
of  the  great  disparity  of  power  between  the 
relatively  small  number  of  large  States  and 
the    large    number    of    small    States    some 
change  in  the  distribution  of  voting  power 
in  the  Assembly  Is  important  to  maintain, 
the  influence  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
give  meaning  and  power  to  its  resolutions. 
It    is    likewist    Important    to    maintain    the 
capacity  of  the  Assembly  to  act  responsibly — 
to  represent  power  as  well  as  numbers — when 
the   veto   forestalls   action   in   the   Security 
Council.     But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  ac- 
ceptable principle  of  weighted  voting  to  im- 
pose on  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality 
of  states.    A  duel  voting  system  perhaps  af- 
fords the  best  way  of  reconciling  the  sov- 
ereign equality  of  states  with  a  responsibly 
balanced   power   structvu-e.     It  might  con- 
ceivably be  possible  if  and  when  the  great 
powers"  consent  to   an  enlarged   and  better 
balanced  Security  Council  that  the  smaller 
powers  would  concurrently  consent  to  a  dual 
voting    system    in    the    General    Assembly 
whereby   ordinary   resolutions    in   the   Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  require  a  double  major- 
ity vote— a  majority  of  all  members  and  a 
majority   of    those    states    In   the    Assembly 
which  are  represented  on  the  enlarged  Secu- 
rity Coimcil.    Then  important  resolutions  of 
the  Assembly  would  require  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  membership  and  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  states  in  the  Assem- 
bly which  are  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil.   This  is  a  form  of  weighted  voting  which 
avoids  the  need  for  weighing  the  votes  of 
Individual  states.    It  shoulel  create  a  better 
relationship   between   the   Security  Council 
and  the  Assembly  and  at  the  same  time  in-  • 
crease  the  effective  influence  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  Security  Council. 

But  desirable  as  some  amendments  may 
be,  we  must  not  let  the  obstacles  In  the  way 
of  attaining  them  blind  us  to  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  present  charter  which  Is  and  was 
designed  to  be  adaptable  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  unforeseen  exigencies.  The  means 
which  may  be  most  effective  for  carrying  out 
the  charter  purposes  when  the  great  pow- 
ers are  working  together  may  not  be  the  most 
effective  means  when  they  are  in  conflict. 
The  most  effective  means  of  carrying  out  the 
charter  objectives  at  one  stage  In  the  growth 
of  International  organization  may  not  be 
the  most  effective  means  at  a  different  and 
more  advanced  stage.  The  charter  is  broad 
m  scope  and  allows  a  wide  measure  of  choice 
of  means.  It  is  for  each  generation  to  have 
the  wisdom  and  imagination  to  choose  the 
appropriate  means  and  procedures  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  in  its  time. 

At  the  present  time  the  important  thing 
Is  to  find  the  means  which  enable  the  mem- 
ber states  to  cooperate  to  the  maximimn  ex- 
tent to  keep  the  peace  within  the  frame  and 
law  of  the  charter.  The  important  thing  U 
not  to  impose  the  will  of  a  majority  of  states 
on  a  minoritv  of  states  but  to  provide  an  en- 
vircnm.ent  and  a  procedure  for  compcxing  or 
containing  differences  among  states  before 
they  erupt  Into  war.  The  peaceful  setUement 
of  disputes  requires  not  armies  but  wisdom 
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and  vision.  Long  ago  In  the  days  of  Solomon 
It  was  said  that  "Where  there  Is  no  vision 
the  people  perish."*  Let  us  hope  that  in  this 
nuclear  age  vision  Is  not  lacking  when  with- 
out vision  life  on  this  planet  may  cease  to 
exist. 


MIGRATORY  FARM  LABOR— THE 
BRACERO  PROBLEM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months,  the  Senate  has  been  en- 
gaging in  serious  colloquy  concerning  the 
bracero  problem  of  importing  labor  to 
har\est  the  crops. 

A  great  many  farmers,  as  the  President 
knows,  .are  presently  in  serious  straits, 
wondering  whether  to  plant  their  crops 
because  of  the  absence  of  available  labor. 

The  other  day,  out  of  the  blue,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  New 
York  who  owns  property  in  my  State  of 
Colorado,  and  in  that  letter  he  included 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz. 

The  letter  details  the  problems  which 
farmers  face  in  Colorado  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  in- 
cludes some  exhibits  from  his  own  tenant 
farmers  in  that  area.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  material  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York.  N.T., 

April  5,  1965. 
Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DE.AR  Mr.  Senator:  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
to  for^-ard  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
believe  Is  self-explanatory  in  reference  to  the 
stigarbeet  labor  situation. 

The    situation    is    critical,    and    anything 
which  you  could  do  to  help  correct  It  in  these 
next  few  days  before  planting  time  for  the 
1965  crop  would  be  a  godsend. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.\RRisoN  D.  Blair. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

April  5,  1965. 
Hon.  W.  Wn-L.\RD  WniTz, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington.  DXJ. 

De.\r  Mr.  Secret.^ry  :  I  doubt  that  you  will 
remember  me  from  the  New  York  Beta  of 
the  Year  Dinner  at  the  Harvard  Club  May  15, 
1963.  but  as  a  New  York  City  banker  of  40 
years'  experience  and  a  third  generation  land- 
owner from  the  Plains  of  Colorado  where  I 
grew  up  knowing  well  and  Intimately  the 
vicissitudes  of  struggle  with  nature,  I  want 
to  impose  on  your  time  for  a  few  minutes  to 
xirgently  discuss  a  matter  of  economic  sur- 
vival for  some  of  our  most  valuable  citizens — 
the  sugarbeet  farmers. 

The  lapse  of  Public  Law  78.  and  sudden 
prohibition  of  the  hiring  of  Me.xicans,  who 
have  worked  our  beets  for  some  two  genera- 
tions, presents  a  crisis,  not  just  a  problem, 
and  a  very  serious  crisis.  The  use  of  "bra- 
ceros"  must  be  reinstated  at  once. 

Farming  at  best  is  a  great  risk,  and  the 
beet  farmers  have  been  working  valiantly 
tmder  the  guidance  of  the  sugar  companies 
to  mechanize  and  dispense  with  hand  labor. 
Much  progress  has  been  registered  with  the 
Innovation  of  segmented  seed  and  introduc- 
tion of  chemical  weed  eradlcators,  but  nature 
cannot  be  changetf  overnight  as  can  be  re- 
strictive legislation.  The  substitute  labor 
suggested  is  just  not  available  for  those 
farmers  from  a  hundred  to  several  hundred 
miles  from  congested  cities  with  large  relief 
populations.     It  Is  doubtful  that  those  on 


relief  would  be  efficient  and  effective  on 
farms,  or  would  care  to  "go  rural"  for  a  2- 
month  period.  Furthermore,  the  capital  cost 
of  supplying  required  housing  facilities  for 
the  short-term  city  relief  workers  and  their 
families  would  be  prohibitive  and  uneco- 
nomical. 

The  goal  of  complete  mechanization  can 
quite  likely  be  achieved — but  It  will  take 
some  time.  When  that  time  comes,  the  In- 
efficient labor  that  you  arc  now  trying  to  foist 
on  the  beet  farmers  will  still  be  uncm- 
ployed^and  you  will  have  only  postponed 
the  solution  while  ruining  the  solid  citizen 
farmer. 

Our  domestic  beet-sugar  Industry  proved 
a  godsend  to  the  consuming  public  In  World 
War  II,  but  can  It  endure  economically  with 
a  legislated  50-percent  Increase  In  labor 
costs  plus  the  Increased  capital  cost  of  mech- 
anization? Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  farmer 
could  get  along  with  four  or  five  teams  that 
were  worth  about  $100  per  animal  and  ma- 
chinery that  cost  $75  to  $100  per  item.  Now 
tractors,  harvesters,  etc.,  cost  $3,000  to  $6,000 
each,  and  the  average  tenant  farmer  can 
easily  have  a  capital  Investment  of  $20,000 
or  so. 

Our  cost  of  sugar  production  should  be  as 
low  as  economically  possible,  as  our  prices 
are  influenced  or  set  by  world  supply.  Does 
it  make  sense  to  legislate  a  50-percent  In- 
crease in  labor  cost  when  large  producing 
areas  around  the  world  produce  with  labor 
costs  only  a  fr.ictlon  of  ours?  Also,  is  it 
good  International  relations  to  kick  our 
nei'jhbors  south  of  the  border  In  the  teeth? 

On  my  irrigated  farmland  of  some  1,100 
acres.  I  have  six  tenant  farmers;  they  repre- 
sent the  kind  of  f.amilies  that  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  American  free-enterprise  system. 
One  is  a  grandson  of  a  former  tenant  of  my 
father,  two  are  sons,  and  a  fourth  Is  married 
to  the  daughter  of  a  former  tenant.  The 
boys  and  glrla  that  have  come  from  those 
farms  for  three  generations  are  real  Amerl- 
.  cans,  and  one  son  of  a  man  who  worked  for 
my  grandfather  and  father  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  head  up  a  section.  Are  we  going 
to  legislate  those  kind  of  people  to  second- 
grade  society  and  relief? 

That  is  what  we  will  do  If  we  solve  this 
problem  on  the  present  approach  of  pwlltlcs, 
and  continue  to  ignore  the  rules  and  laws  of 
economics. 

It  is  wrong  to  throw  a  50-percent  labor 
cost  increase  at  the  farmer  when  he  is  fac- 
ing a  water  shortage  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row.  The  Prewitt  Reservoir  In  Logan 
County,  Colo.,  Is  still  empty,  and  our  North 
Sterling  Reservoir,  dating  from  the  early 
1900"s,  has  prospects  of  being  only  50  percent 
full  with  the  irrigation  season  now  less  than 
2  months  away. 

At  best,  farming  Is  precarious,  and  my 
tenant  farmers  work  long  hours  for  a  modest 
return,  if  nature  Is  kind.  As  a  landlord,  my 
six  farmers,  in  the  9  years  since  I  Inher- 
ited them,  have  produced  a  gross  Income 
(including  insurance,  rebates  for  fire,  wind, 
and  hail  damage,  and  some  $15,800  soli  prac- 
tices payments)  of  $259,615.02,  but  after 
total  expenses  of  $251,727.14  (which  includes 
only  modest  depreciation  as  some  buildings 
are  50  years  old  or  more)  my  net  Income  has 
betrn  only  $7,887.88.  This  is  an  average  of 
$876  43  per  farm  over  a  9-year  period, 
or  an  average  of  only  $97.38  per  tenant  per 
year.  Net  very  exciting,  considering  the 
constantly  Increasing  cost  of  repairs,  insur- 
ance, and  taxes — and  my  land  is  among  some 
of  the  'letter  land  in  the  area.  Some  of  my 
financial  friends  urge  me  to  liquidate  my 
landholdlngs  and  employ  the  funds  in 
stocks  and  bonds  to  better  advantage,  but 
I  like  to  think  that.  In  that  expenditure  of 
$251,000.  plus  a  greater  one  of  my  combined 
tenants,  we  have  helped  make  honest  jobs 
But  if  this  keeps  up,  maybe  In  2  years 
when  I  retire  from  the  bank  I'll  be  forced 
to  accede  to  their  wisbee. 


I  thi!ik  that  also  I  have  among  the  better 
tenants  In  the  area.  Sometimes  It  Is  dlffi. 
cult  to  keep  them  from  becoming  discour- 
aged. With  tlie  outlook  which  your  De. 
ment  is  harnessing  our  beet  farmers,  they 
may  not  obtain  their  usual  credit  facilities 
from  the  local  banks.  Tlie  goal  of  your  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  to  reduce  the  need  for  farm  sup- 
port— not  legislate  so  that  there  will  be  a 
necessity  for  more.  I  enclose  three  photo- 
stats of  extracts  from  some  of  my  tenants' 
correspondence  these  past  couple  of  months 
to  let  you  know  eloquently  how  they  feel  and 
worry. 

Cost  for  both  the  tenant  farmer  and  the 
landlord  are  constantly  rising  (my  farm  real 
estate  taxes  last  year  advanced  from  11.2  to 
14.7  percent,  and  it  Is  Imperative  that  we 
grow  the  maximinn  dollar  yield  per  acre 
crops  (beets)  so  far  as  sound  rotation  pro- 
grams permit  In  order  to  break  even  and  stay 
out  of  the  red.  That  Is  true  in  addition  to 
having  good  growing  weather  and  conditions 
I  have  urged  my  tenants  to  cooperate  fully 
In  soil  conservation  practices  but  on  prin- 
ciple have  constantly  Insisted  that  they  not 
engage  In  those  practices  whereby  they 
might  be  paid  for  not  growing  crops  which  1 
feel  Is  boondoggling. 

The  planting  season  Is  here,  and  I  hope 
that  your  Department  and  all  other  depart- 
ments Involved  and  bureaus  In  Washington 
will  reconsider  and  Immediately  advise  the 
growers  that  after  careful  study  they  will 
have  recourse  to  their  tried  and  proven  labor 
sources. 

While  I  am  leaving  this  Wednesday  for  a 
much  needed  week  of  vacation  In  Florida, 
after  finishing  on  March  23  a  grand  Jury  term 
that  started  February  1  (which  was  In  addi- 
tion to  my  full-time  bank  job),  I  should  be 
happy  to  come  to  Washington  for  conference 
If  you  feel  that  I  could  further  clarify  the 
picture.  I  shall  be  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Nohowcl, 
222  El  BriUo  Way,  Palm  Beach,  telephone 
305-833-5821.  I  should  gladly  return  and 
make  that  sacrifice  for  my  fanner  boys. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  my  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
and  also  to  Frank  A.  Kemp,  president  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  a  brother  Be 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  and  a  vc 
able  executive  of  the  highest  integrity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  D.  Blair. 

Janvary  6,  1965. 
Mr.  Blair:  Enclosed  Is  a  clipping  from  a 
local  paper  concerning  the  wage  scale  for  the 
beet  labor.  In  the  past  it  was  90  cents  per 
hour.  And  I  understand  In  the  future  they 
are  going  to  raise  It  15  percent  each  year  till 
it  gets  to  a  level  where  local  labor  will  be 
glad  to  come  to  wo  k  for  us.  The  only  thing 
Is  us  small  farmers  won't  be  around  to  pay 
this  kind  of  labor  bill.  About  the  only  other 
thing  we  can  do  is  Just  let  the  weeds  grow. 
Any  suggestions? 

•  The  reservoir  is  taking  in  a  little  water,  but 
they  said  that  If  come  miracle  didn't  happen 
we'd  be  lucky  to  get  50  percent  of  water.  Be- 
tween the  water  sho  tage  and  labor  Ehortage 
the  future  locks  a  little  bleak. 


I 


Jantjart  23,  1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Blair:  Sounds  like  you  are  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  snow  In  New  York.  We  had  5 
Inches  of  snow,  which  was  most  welcome. 
This  Is  the  first  moisture  we  have  had  all 
winter.  We  need  10  times  as  much  yet. 
The  reservoirs  are  still  low.  Prewitt  is  com- 
pletely dry  yet. 

As  for  the  crop  planning  for  1965,  looking 
the  situation  over  with  the  severe  water 
shortage  we  had  last  year  and  not  to  much 
moisture  as  yet,  and  also,  with  this  beet 
labor  problem  it  encounters  some  very  se- 
rious thinking  and  a  lot  of  figuring. 

I  applied  for  53  acres  of  beets,  which  I 
doubt  I  will  get.    It  will  probably  be  between 


40  to  47  acres.  This  will  most  certainly  be 
enough  the  way  the  outlook  is  on  sugarbeets. 
We  already  lost  one  beet  payment  In  August 
of  1964  for  the  1963  crop.  According  to  the 
newspaper  of  Great  Western  we  might  lose 
one'^or  two  payments  In  1965  for  the  1964 
sut'aibeet  crop.     Also,  the  water  shortage. 

As  for  beet  labor,  the  Government  Is  setting 
the  price.  We  will  have  to  pay  by  the  hour 
Instead  of  by  the  acre.  We  have  to  pay  $1.30 
an  hour  and  hire  domestic  labor,  which 
mainly  will  be  people  who  are  on  welfare. 
1  don't  think  I  have  to  explain  on  how  suc- 
cc«ful  this  win  be.  My  opinion  is  it  will  be 
one  of  the  biggest  labor  flops  in  American 
history.  They  are  too  lazy  to  work  nowadays. 
Also,  the  Government  is  trying  to  push 
throua;h  better  living  quarters  for  the  labor. 
They  are  talking  about  running  water,  bath- 
rooms and  also  furnish  some  of  the  house- 
hold fu-nishlngs.  The  Government  will 
send  Inspectors  around  to  look  at  labor 
houses  to  see  if  they  are  suitable.  It's  one 
big  mess.  Pretty  soon  the  Government  is 
going  to  tell  us  what  and  when  on  every- 
thing we  do.  

March  24,  1965. 

Mr.  Blair:  It's  getting  nearer  to  planting 
time  and  we  are  still  in  bad  shape  as  far 
as  water  and  beet  labor  is  concerned. 

At  last  report  they  figured  the  reservoir 
would  end  up  with  about  50  percent  water, 
unless  some  miracle  happens  which  is  pretty 
doubtful.  It's  going  to  be  pretty  hard  to 
make  ends  meet  with  that  poor  of  a  water 
supply.  The  farm  loan  people  don't  think 
too  much  of  loaning  money  to  farmers  with 
half  a  supply  of  water. 

They  still  haven't  come  up  with  anything 
for  our  beet  labor,  and  the  company  has 
told  us  not  to  figure  on  any  either.  You 
said  to  go  ahead  and  plant  and  see  what 
happens. 

It  might  be  a  little  late  to  replant  if 
we  wait  to  see  if  they  are  going  to  be  too 
weedy  to  save.  I'm  not  financially  fixed  to 
take  too  many  chances.  You  know  that 
bankers  don't  loan  too  much  money  on 
hopes. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
REAPPORTIONMENT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y  in  support  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenJ  with  respect 
to  reapportionment. 

The  other  day,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  an  excellent  article  on  this  prob- 
lem written  by  Holman  Hai-vey  and  Ken- 
neth O.  Gilmore,  and  published  in  synop- 
sis form  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  March 
1965. 

I  believe  that  this  article  clearly  sets 
forth  one  of  the  problems  this  countiy 
has  faced  before;  namely,  that  some 
States  have  not  gone  ahead  with  reap- 
portionment on  their  own. 

It  also  clearly  shows  the  great  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  State  of 
Colorado  in  this  particular  complex  sit- 
uation and  the  difficulties  Colorado  has 
encountered  because  of  the  Supreme 
Coiut  decision. 

The  article  gives  many  of  the  basic 
reasons  why  I  feel — as  I  know  many 
othei-s  feel — that  the  passage  of  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  imperative  and 
should  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I  have 


referred  printed  in  the  Record  for  read- 
ing by  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  March  1965] 

Reapportionment:  Shall  the  Court  or  the 

People  Decide? 

(Note. — It  is  nr.ore  than  a  power  struggle 
between  city  dwellers  and  country  dwellers. 
At  issue  in  today's  political  battles  over  tlie 
makeup  of  State  legislatures  are  funda- 
mental principles  of  democratic  representa- 
tion.) 

(By  Holman  Harvey  and  Kenneth  O. 
Gilmore) 

Lightning  struck  last  June  15  when  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  one-man, 
one-vote  reapportionment  decision.  This 
decree  require  both  branches  of  every  State 
legislature  to  be  strictly  based  on  population 
only.  It  represents  the  most  far-reaching 
change  in  American  political  structure  since 
our  Constitution  was  wrritten  178  years  ago. 

Few  issues  In  recent  times  have  stirred 
more  controversy  or  created  more  confusion. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Nation— from  Mon- 
tana to  Maryland,  from  Alaska  to  Florida- 
is  struggling  to  satisfy  the  Federal  Judiciary's 
order.  A  dozen  States  have  already  re- 
mapped their  legislative  districts.  Others 
are  desperately  trying  to  meet  Court-imposed 
deadlines  or  to  devise  delaying  tactics.  In 
the  meantime,  proposals  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  reversing  the  Court's  action  are 
being  seriously  debated  In  Congress  and  in 
the  States. 

Make  no  mistake,  we  are  at  a  crossroads: 
our  form  of  government  Is  In  a  major  crisis. 
What  then  are  the  stakes? 

represent  the  people 


"The  basic  issue."  says  Robert  G.  Dixon, 
Jr..  professor  of  law  at  George  Washington 
University,  "is  not  simply  'one  man  one 
vote.'  It  is  fair  representation,  a  concept 
which  philosophers  and  politicians  have  been 
arguing  about  for  ages." 

Since  the  beginning  of  democracy  In  the 
Greek  city-states,  man  has  groped  for  the 
best  ways  to  govern  himself  and  to  achieve 
a  true  representation  of  the  people's  will. 
As  far  back  as  the  11th  centtiry  England  be- 
gan to  move  painfully  toward  more  repre- 
sentative government;  kings  formed  various 
councils  consisting  of  lords,  clerics,  and  pow- 
erful landowners.  Later,  townships,  bor- 
oughs and  counties  were  called  into  coun- 
cils— originally  to  be  consulted  on  property 

In  America  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  In  1787,  this  was  the  es- 
sential question:  How  could  a  balanced,  gen- 
uinely representative  form  of  government  be 
achieved,  one  that  would  reflect  the  majority 
will  while  protecting  the  minority  and  pre- 
venting mob  rule?  A  solution  was  ham- 
mered out  by  our  forefathers.  So  that  the 
large  States  could  not  be  controlled  by  the 
small  or  the  small  steamrollered  by  the  large, 
a  two-house  plan  was  born,  with  a  House  of 
Representatives  based  on  population  and  a 
Senate  based  on  geography. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  reputed  to  have  asked 
George  Washington  why  he  favored  the  sys- 
tem Washington  asked  Jefferson  why  he 
poured  his  coffee  from  cup  to  saucer.  "To 
cool  it"  was  the  response. 

"Even  so."  Washington  said,  "we  pour  leg- 
islation into  the  senatorial  saucer  to  cool  it." 

As  America  matured  Into  the  world's  first 
successful  example  of  modern  constitutional 
democracy.  States  adopted  the  Federal  two- 
house  system.  By  1961,  all  but  11  States  had 
constitutions  that  took  Into  account  Inter- 
ests other  than  population— geographic  fac- 
tors, mainly — so  as  to  achieve  fair  represen- 
tation. Missouri's  "Little  Federal"  system 
furnishes  an  example.  One  house  is  appor- 
tioned  on    the    basis    of   districts    of    fairly 


equal  population  In  both  city  and  rural 
areas,  with  districts  adjtosted  every  10  years. 
In  the  other  chamber  each  of  the  114  coun- 
ties has  at  least  1  member.  Under  these 
provisions,  cooperation  between  city  and 
rural  areas  is  a  valued  tradition. 
the  chicken  vote 
But — and  this  is  where  the  rub  came — as 
America's  cities  grew,  some  States  neglected 
to  reapportion  their  lower  houses.  The  re- 
sult was,  in  many  States,  unjust  ;ural  dom- 
ination of  legislatures.  Delaware's  house 
districts  had  not  changed  since  1897.  So 
unbalanced  was  Connecticut's  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  1  vote  in  a  rural  town  was 
worth  429  votes  in  Hartford.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire's lower  house,  one  district  had  1,000 
times  more  residents  than  another. 

One  remiss  State  w.os  Tennessee,  with  no 
revisions  since  1901.  A  group  went  to  cou.t 
to  force  reapportionment  of  the  assembly, 
vsrith  Memphis  resident  Charles  W.  Baker 
suing  the  secretary  of  state,  Joe  C.  Carr, 
"The  pigs  and  chickens  in  our  smaller  coun- 
ties have  better  representation  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  than  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville," declared  tha  city's  mayor. 

The  case  reached  the  Sipreme  Coiirt. 
Contrary  to  all  previous  decisions — and  to 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter's  warning  that  the 
Judiciary  "ought  not  to  enter  this  political 
thicket" — the  Court  ruled  in  1962  that  State 
legislative  districts  are  subject  to  its  Judicial 
scrutiny. 

The  Baker  v.  Carr  decision  was  a  bomb- 
shell. It  spawned  similar  reapportionment 
suits  in  34  States.  So  varied  were  the  court 
interpretations  that  cases  from  six  States — 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Virginia — were  appealed  to 
the  High  Tribunal. 

Then  on  June  15,  1904,  the  nine  black- 
robed  men  filed  Into  the  marbled  chambers 
and  handed  down  their  shattering  decision. 
In  four  cases  the  voting  was  8  to  1;  in  the 
other  two,  6  to  3.  In  all  cases,  the  long- 
established  "Little  Federal"  system  was 
knocked  out.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
Justified  the  dec'.sion  on  "the  provision  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  requires  that  no  State  shall  "deny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  He  wrote:  "Legis- 
lators represent  people,  not  trees  or  acres. 
Legislators  ise  elected  by  voters,  not  farms 
or  cities  or  economic  interests." 


Qtn:STION  THE  WISDOM 

There  were  vigorous  dissents  to  the  deci- 
sion. Justice  Potter  Stewart  noted:  "The 
Court's  draconlan  pronotincement,  which 
makes  unconstitutional  the  legislatures  of 
most  of  the  50  States,  findc  no  support  in 
the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  any 
prior  decision  of  this  Court,  or  in  the  175- 
year  political  history  of  our  Federal  Union." 

"It  is  difiacult  to  Imagine  a  more  intolerable 
and  Inappropriate  Interference  by  the  Judi- 
ciary with  the  independent  legislatures  of  the 
States,"  said  Justice  John  M.  Harlan 
"People  are  not  ciphers.  Legislators  can 
represent  their  electors  only  by  speaking  for 
their  interests — economic,  social,  political — 
many  of  which  do  reflect  where  the  electors 
live." 

Aroused  critics  from  both  political  parties 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  Court's  fiat. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  many  when  it  said,  "The  Court 
had  a  chance  to  bolster  our  traditions  by 
requiring  one  house  truly  on  population, 
and  permitting  the  other  on  a  geographical 
or  other  basis  to  reflect  common  interests. 
Instead  of  stopping  with  that,  its  fiat  threw 
out  institutions  painfully  wrought  by  expe- 
rience and  tried  to  substitute  abstract 
theory." 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  so  In- 
censed that  it  rammed  through  a  bUl  strift- 
plng  all  Federal  courts  of  the  power  to  hear 
or    review    State    legislative    apportionment 
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cases.  The  Senate  passed  a  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" with  the  purpose  of  asking  the  couru 
to  go  slow  In  forcing  State  legislatures  to 
fall  Into  line  until  the  whole  matter  could 
be  reviewed. 

PSOBLEM3    THAT    COUNT 

Today,  as  this  momentous  issue  is  dcb..ted 
across  the  land,  every  citizen  sboiild  ponder 
these  po.nts: 

1.  The  Court's  decree  threatens  to  spark 
a  cliain  reaction  that  may  go  all  the  way 
down  to  the  school-board  level.  There  are 
3.C72  counties  in  the  United  States,  and 
91.185  local  governments.  How  long  will 
li  be  before  the  Federal  courts  poke  into  each 
cf  these  units  of  representative  democracy  to 
take  head  counts  and  draw  boundary  lines? 
A  Mlchig.-.n  court  recently  told  Kent  County's 
Bonrd  cf  Supervisors  that  it  must  be  reap- 
portioned on  a  population-only  basis.  Other 
suits  have  been  filed  in  New  York  and  C.tU- 
fornia.     Where,  exr.ctly.  will  it  end? 

"Carry  the  Court's  decision  to  Its  logical 
conclusion,"  says  William  S.  White.  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  biographer  and  Journalist. 
"and  even  the  historic  and  deliberate  popula- 
tion imbalance  in  the  US.  Senate  could  not 
in  any  logic  longer  prevail."  After  nil 
Navada's  285.0C0  citizens  elect  as  may  U  S. 
Senators  as  do  New  York's  17  million. 

2.  The  decision  will  swing  the  pendulum 
from  legislatures  with  outdat.^d  apportion- 
ment and  too  much  rural  weight,  to  legis- 
latures under  the  raw  coitrol  of  metropoli- 
tan vote-getting  machines.  In  25  States, 
more  than  half  the  population  resides  in 
metropolitan  areas.  In  14  States,  three  pop- 
ulous counties  or  fewer  will  elect  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  legislators.'  America's 
sorawling  urban  areas  will  call  the  shots,  up 
and  down  the  land.  Chicago  wiil  hod  sv.r.y 
over  Iliinois.  Detroit  over  Michigan.  Fhl'.adei- 
phia  and  Pittsburgh  over  Pennsylvania, 
Phoenix  over  Ar^oua.  and  Las  Veg.is  over 
Nevada. 

Tlae  specter  of  raids  on  State  treasuries  by 
metropoUtan-dDminated  legislatures  con- 
cerns many.  They  see  prersures  mounting 
for  more  State  funds  for  urban  renewal,  re'.icf 
caoes  and  pubUc  houfing— with  many  of  the 
funds  bstng  matched  by  U.S.  tax  dollars. 
These  spending  progr.^ms  in  turn  will  garner 
more  votes  for  the  city  m-ichincs.  M.iyors  in 
some  States  may  soon  be  far  more  influential 
than  the  governors. 

New  York  Is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  case. 
Here  38  percent  of  the  population  has  been 
able  to  elect  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  thus 
protecting  certain  underpopulated  count.es 
of  this  large  State  with  all  its  diverse  inter- 
ests. But.  under  the  Court's  ra:e.  it  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  New  York  City 
metroDolluin  area,  with  63  percent  of  the 
State's  population,  will  be  completely  domi- 
nant. 

3.  Some  groups  of  voters  can  be  wiped  out. 
under  a  winner  tr.ke  all  numerical  system. 
The  Court's  decision,  cotes  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  "will  tend  to  weaken  the 
comple.K  .\merican  system  for  d  flusing  power 
and  protecting  minorities."  For  example, 
under  a  purely  numerical  system  of  red  s- 
t-icting.  South'  D.-.kota's  30.000  Indians,  who 
lire  in  huse  reservations  covering  ent  re 
counties,  wi'u  lose  two  State  senators  who 
now  watch  out  for  their  Interests. 

Representative  Wii.li«m  M.  McCt-LLOcH,  cf 
Ol-.io.  says:  "People  have  ever-changing  prob- 
lems that  sometimes  fail  to  yield  to  computer 
logic.  Some  may  be  lumbermen,  miners, 
ficliermen  or  farmers.  Seme  may  be  cf  one 
religion  or  national  origin  peculiar  in  need 
or  "consideration.  Some  may  direct  their 
needs  toward  secondary  roads  or  superiiigh- 
ways.  while  others  are  more  concerned  about 
the  rapid  transit  system.     Certainly  the  ma- 


■•  Alaska.  Arizona.  California,  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Hawaii,  Illinois.  Mi^sachusetts, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  Rhode 
Island,  Utah,  Washington. 


Jorlty  must  have  effective  rule,  but  the  mi- 
nority, too.  Is  entitled  to  effective  representa- 
tion, lest  Important  segments  of  our  people 
be  completely  subject  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
temporary  majority." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  himself  declared.  In 
1943.  when  he  was  Governor  of  California: 
"Many  California  counties  are  far  more  Im- 
port.int  in  the  life  of  the  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  the  entire  popul.ition  of 
t'.ie  State  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
never  been  In  favor  of  rertrlctlng  the  repre- 
sentation In  the  I  State!  senate  to  a  strictly 
ponulatlon  basis." 

4.  The  Court's  decree  Is  a  dani^erous  In- 
trusion by  the  F'^dcral  judiciary  Into  the 
political  affairs  of  the  States.  Hardly  was 
the  onc-m.Tn-onc-vote  decision  announced 
before  lower  courts  showed  how  fast  and  how 
far  they  were  willing  to  piuscle  in  on  the 
deliberations  of  State  governments.  Ju:t 
2  d.iys  after  the  June  15  deeision.  a  US.  dis- 
trict court  directed  th^  Michigan  Apportion- 
ment Commission  to  come  up  with  a  dis- 
tricting plan  in  48  hours.  In  a  Vermont  case 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  It  was  ruied 
In  January  that  the  legislature  must  decide 
upon  a  pan  and  tlicn  disbmd — even  though 
this  deflcs   tiie  State  constitution. 

'In  Okl.-;homa  a  three-man  Federal  district 
court  ignored  the  machinery  set  m  by  the 
St.^.t-  for  reapportionment  and  autocratically 
undertook  to  rearrange  the  States'  legislative 
•districts  itself.  It  set  up  a  master  plan  that 
W..S  a  nightmare  cf  free-floating  voting  zones 
and  mistakes.  Angrily.  Oklahoma's  Sena- 
tor Mike  Monf.oney  said:  "Hasty  and  111- 
advlsrd  rcdistrictin^  formulas  promulgated 
by  the  courts  can  rcrult  in  confusion  and 
inequities.  Good  local  self-governn-.ent  can- 
not be  Imposed  from  abov.  It  must  be  gen- 
crated  by  the  poenle  thcmse'.ves." 

5.  Tlie  Court's  edict  means  thr.t  the  cUi- 
zcn?  cf  a  State  can  no  longer  decide  upon 
their  cwn  form  of  representative  government. 
One  of  the  six  States  Involved  in  the  Court's 
June  15  ruling  was  Coiorndo.  Few  States 
have  so  diligently  attempted  to  work  out 
a  method  of  reprcsei.tation  tailored  to  their 
own  u-ique  characteristics.  Since  it  became 
a  St -te  In  1876  Us  leglrlature  has  been  renp- 
portionrd  five  times.  In  the  spring  of  19G2, 
cit'7ers'  groups  gathered  to  work  out  a  reap- 
portionment "amendment  that  would  keep 
pace  with  the  State's  Increasing  urban 
growth.  They  jr.plit  into  two  camps.  One 
wanted  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly 
based  on  population  alone:  the  other  sup- 
porf-d  a  Federal  plan,  keeping  geographic 
representation  In  the  senate. 

Each  side  took  its  case  to  the  public.  They 
fought  up  end  down  the  State  with  count- 
lees^  speech  c.  debates,  newspaper  ads.  bill- 
bo-rd  pesters,  radio  and  TV  spots.  This  ref- 
erendum overshadowed  ell  ether  election 
Iseres  In  Colorado  that  year.  And  the  out- 
come w.-.s  stunningly  clear.  The  "Federal 
plan"  wen  by  305.700"  to  172,725.  It  carried 
everv  countv  in  the  State. 

The  amendment  was  challenged;  it  was  up- 
held by  a  Federal  dietrict  court.  And  then, 
on  June  15.  the  Supreme  Court  threw  out 
Colorado's  plan.  In  an  amazing  statement. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said  that,  because  the 
plan  adopted  was  contrary  to  the  Court's  new 
rulin-T.  Colorado's  refercnd'm  vote  was  "with- 
out  Federal  constitutional  significance." 

There  were  stinging  dissents.  Said  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark:  "Colorado,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  has  written  the  organization  of  its 
legielativt  body  into  its  constitution.  In 
striking  down  Colorado's  plan  cf  apportion- 
ment, the  Court  is  Invading  the  valid  func- 
tioning of  the  procedures  of  the  SUtes.  and 
thereby  commits  a  grievous  error  which  will 
do  Irreparable  damage  to  our  Federal-State 
relationship.' 

Todav  Colorado's  senate  has  been  redrawn 
to  satisfy  the  Court.  But  the  issue  Is  still 
being  debated.  Meanwhile,  the  voters  won- 
der what.  If  anything,  their  ballot  is  worth, 
or  their  State  constitution. 


WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Only  one  recourse  Is  left  to  American  cit- 
izens who  wish  to  restore  our  representative 
system  to  its  original  Integrity:  an  ameni- 
mcnt  to  the  U  S.  Constitution.  Today  in 
Congress,  and  in  the  States,  forces  are 
gathering  behind  proposals  that  would: 

1.  Guarantee  the  citizens  of  every  State 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves,  by  one- 
man,  one-voto  ballot,  the  apportionment  of 
their  ov.n  legislature. 

2.  Guarantee  that  this  power  will  not  be 
curtailed  or  re\icwcd  by  any  Federal  court. 

3.  Guarantee  that  one  house  of  each  leg- 
Iclature  can  reflect  f.actors  other  than  pop- 
ulaLlo:\  If  such  apportionment  has  been 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

This  In  essence  would  be  the  25th  amend- 
mc.  t  to  the  Coistitution.  Whether  It  Is 
parsed  In  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  States 
wr.l  dpend  upon  the  support  it  receives 
from  the  American  people.  The  stakes 
arc  high — as  lilgh  as  the  preservation  of 
our  Republic.      , 


DR.  TELLER  CONTINUES  TO  BE 
V/nONG:  LET  US  DEFEAT  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  SHELTER  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
throurlwut  the  prcat  debate  in  Con^rrcss 
on  the  ratification  of  the  limited  nuclear 
tcit  br.n  trc-aty.  tlie  chief  opponent  in  the 
Ecicnt Tic  community,  and  practically  the 
only  nat'onally  noted  scientist  to  op- 
po3C  ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  Dr. 
Edward  Teller. 

rersonally,  I  am  very  proud  that  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  so  pa- 
tiently and  thoroughly  sought  by  Presi- 
dent E  scnhowcr  and  by  President  Tru- 
man before  him,  was  finally  ratified  by 
the  Senate  durinri  the  term  of  our  great 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  will 
stand  as  one  of  the  many  monuments  to 
his  wisdom  and  determination. 

Throughout  that  time  Dr.  Teller  was 
wronil  in  opposing  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  He  direly  predicted  doom  for 
th-s  Nation  were  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  to  be  ratified. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  an  over- 
whclmins  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  the  first 
step  toward  permanent  peace  in  this  grim 
period  of  international  anarchy  was 
taken,  the  first  step  in  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles,  as  it  was  so  eloquently 
stated  by  our  late  great  President  Ken- 
nedy. In  years  to  come  historians  may 
look  upon  the  ratification  of  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  as  the  most  im- 
portant single  action  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  this  decade.  It  is  certainly 
our  hope  and  prayer  and  the  prayer  of 
free  people  the  world  over  that  eventu- 
ally peoples  of  the  world  will  enjoy  per- 
manent peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Teller  was  dead  wrong  in  1962  and 
1063.  He  is  wrong  now.  The  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  has  succeeded.  There 
have  been  no  violations.  In  fact,  our 
Goverrmient  has  conducted  more  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  than  has  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Now  this  prophet  of  doom,  Edward 
Teller,  is  highly  critical  of  Government 
apathy  toward  the  holes  in  the  ground 
referred  to  by  high  salaried  civil  defense 
officials  as  "fallout  shelters."  He  urges 
that  the  Federal  Government  undertake 
a  mass  shelter  program,  which  by  his 
own  estimate  will  cost  at  least  $20  billion 
over  the  next  10  years.  Tliis  is  a  con- 
servative estimate. 

Herman  Kahn.  one  of  the  foremost 
proponents  of  fallout  shelters,  has  esti- 
mated that  a  reasonable  program  might 
involve  a  gradual  buildup  from  about  $1 
billion  annually  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  billion  annually.  A 
recent  estimate  by  Prof.  John  Ullman, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Manage- 
ment of  Hofstra  College,  would  place  the 
cost  of  an  effective  civil  defense  shelter 
system  as  high  as  $302  billion.  Regard- 
less of  which  of  the  expert  opinions  is 
oiled,  the  price  tag  would  be  astro- 
nomical. Even  then,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  a  shelter  program  will  be  at  all 
effective.  With  extensive  advances  be- 
ing made  in  rocket  and  nuclear  tech- 
nology, many  shelters  would  probably  be 
obsolete  and  utterly  useless  before  com- 
pletion. One  of  the  scientists  now  work- 
ing on  advanced  weapons  technology  is 
reported  to  have  said:  "You  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet  compared  with  what  is 
coming  into  sight  in  the  way  of  new 
weapons." 

There  is  the  possibility  of  more  deadly 
types  of  warfare  for  which  shelters  would 
offer  no  protection  whatever — chemical 
and  biological  warfare.  Any  nation  that 
would  unleash  a  thei-monuclear  war 
would  probably  not  hesitate  to  use  other 
methods  equally  as  terrifying. 

Is  the  Congress  prepared  to  embark  on 
such  a  vast  gamble  and  to  spend  per- 
haps $200  billion  of  taxpayers'  money? 
Let  us  have  no  illusions.  In  reality  this 
is  what  the  civil  defense  planners  and 
alai-mists  such  as  Edward  Teller  are  ask- 
ing us  to  do. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  matter  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  most  building  owners  have  ignored 
or  refused  requests  to  provide  shelters, 
and  that  ordinai-y  citizens  have  lost  in- 
terest. During  each  crisis  the  get-rich- 
quick  shelter  salesmen  appear.  As  soon 
as  the  crisis  abates  and  public  interest 
fades  completely,  they  crawl  back  under 
the  rocks  from  whence  they  came. 

Communities  throughout  the  Nation 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
have  been  spent  on  foolish  programs 
with  no  tangible  results  except  for  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  lush  posi- 
tions at  the  public  trough  were  provided 
for  ex -politicians  and  city  hall  parasites. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  shelter  build- 
ing program  in  Great  Britain.  France,  or 
in  any  of  the  major  Western  Powers.  Re- 
liable observers  in  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
port that  there  is  no  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram in  Russia.  Henry  Shapiro,  dean  of 
the  American  correspondents  in  Moscow, 
wrote: 

No  foreigner  here  has  seen  any  civil  de- 
fense shelters.  The  average  citizen  is  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  shelters. 


Preston  Grover  of  the  Associated  Press 
stated: 

Attaches  from  embassies  who  have  looked 
around  the  country  for  sign  of  shelters  have 
found  nothing.  Foreigners  live  In  many  of 
the  newest  buildings  put  up  in  Moscow,  and 
they  have  no  bomb  shelters. 

In  1961,  the  New  York  Times  published 
a  report  from  Moscow  by  Harrison  Salis- 
bury which  stated : 

About  12,000  miles  of  travel  In  the  Soviet 
Union  by  this  correspondent  in  the  last  4 
weeks  failed  to  turn  up  evidence  of  a  single 
Soviet  bomb  shelter.  Diplomats,  foreign 
military  attaches,  and  correspondents  who 
have  traveled  widely  in  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
port that  there  is  no  visible  evidence  of  a 
widespread  shelter  program. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  and  others  have 
said  that  our  protection  lies  in  spending 
money  for  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons, rather  than  in  preparing  to  hide  in 
holes,  waiting  for  conquering  paratroop- 
ers to  come. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  appropriate  $200  mil- 
Uon  to  perioetuate  this  ridiculous  shelter 
scheme.  This  is  twice  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  the  Peace 
Corps;  it  is  125  times  the  amount  re- 
quested for  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  it  is  28  times  the  amount  re- 
quested for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Wherever  and  whenever  possible  our 
President  and  we  in  the  Congress  should 
be  endeavoring  to  effect  economy  in 
Government  without  curtaiUng  vital  and 
needed  programs  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. In  good  conscience  we  should 
not  appropriate  anywhere  near  the  huge 
smn  requested  for  civil  defense  purposes. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  make  a  sham  of 
efforts  toward  more  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, to  encourage  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money  at  all  levels  of  Government,  and 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  salary  in 
the  Civil  Defense  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  any  agency  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—$11,478   a   year.     Compare   with 
$10,085  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration.    $8,318   for    the 
Small     Business     Administration,     and 
$8,467  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation— agencies    that    are    performing 
essential  and  worthwhile  public  services. 
Out  of  a  total  of  991  employees  in  the 
Civil  Defense  Division  of  the  Department 
of      Defense,      481 — almost      half — are 
GS-13  or  above  receiving  from  $13,336 
to  $27,000  a  year.     The  remaining  510 
are  paid  from  $4,417  to  $10,982  a  year. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  those  employed 
with  the  Civil  Defense  Di\ision  are  class- 
ified as  professional  employees;  that  is, 
GS-12  or  above.    Compare  this  with  35 
percent  in  the  FBI  and  37  percent  in  the 
NASA.    What  justification  is  there  for 
such  a  high  percentage  of  supersalaried 
bureaucrats  in  an  agency  performing  so 
little  service  to  taxpayers.    The  cixil  de- 
fense bui-eaucrats  receive  the  most  and 
do  the  least  of  all  officials  or  employees 
of  any  agencies  or  departments  in  our 
Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
these  officials  and  employees  do  vei-y 
little  for  their  money  except  concoct 
plans  and  send  messages  to  each  other, 
and  think  up  silly, schemes  which  would 
accomplish  very  little  except  annoy 
citizens.  They  make  estimates  that  if 
thus  and  .so  happens,  50  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  killed.  It  is  said  that  figures 
do  not  lie.  but  that  hars  figure.  Inci- 
dentally, they  issue  a  civil  defense  book- 
let on  how  to  live  through  a  nuclear 
bombing.    In  it  they  state: 

If  you  were  near  the  explosion  without 
adequate  protection,  you  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  immediate  radiation,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  killed. 

There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the 
waste  of  money  and  personnel  for  the 
civil  defense  agency  as  now  operated. 
Since  its  inception  it  has  cost  American 
taxpayers  more  than  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  with  no  tangible  results 
whatever. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  began  my 
investigation,  research  and  protests 
against  wasteful  civil  defense  spending 
early  in  1959  I  was  virtually  alone  in  the 
Congress.  Today  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  views.  This  is 
evidenced  by  roUcall  votes  at  various 
times  on  efforts  to  reduce  such  spending, 
and  by  the  fact  last  year  we  in  the 
Senate  succeeded  in  defeating  in  com- 
mittee the  civil  defense  bill  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  authoriz- 
ing an  expenditm'e  of  $193  milUon. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  majority  of 
Senators  will  agree  this  year  to  the  ur- 
gent necessity  for  drastically  reducing 
the  appropriations  for  this  boondoggle. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEWS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  met  with  the  press 
in  a  conference  which  was  covered  by 
TV  and  radio.  His  words  were  widely 
disseminated  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  It  is  most  fortmiate  that 
they  were  because  it  was  an  excellent 
and  highly  informative  interview.  The 
President  spoke  v,ith  detailed  knowledge 
on  a  great  range  of  subjects.  His  re- 
sponses were  frank,  straightforward,  and 
most  informative. 

In  particular,  President  Johnson's  re- 
marks on  Vietnam  and  other  interna- 
tional issues  are  of  exceptional  impor- 
tance. They  should  be  read  and  reread 
by  all  concerned  both  here  and  abroad. 
Once  again,  he  underscored  his  great 
desire  and  continuing  quest  for  a  ra- 
tional peace  in  Vietnam  and  southeast 
Asia.  He  deplored  the  violence  which 
prevails  there,  noting  correctly  that  it 
is  beiner  suffered  most  not  in  North  Viet- 
nam but  in  South  Vietnam  and  by 
Americans  as  well  as  Vietnamese. 

He  made  clear  that  his  desire  is  to  see 
a  termination  of  this  violence  on  all 
sides  and  as  quickly  as  possible.    To  that 
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end,  he  stressed  once  again  his  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  unconditional  discus- 
sions. I  would  hope  that  this  open  door 
to  peaceful  settlement  will  be  noted, 
along  with  his  determination  to  stay 
with  the  situation  until  the  people  of 
Vietnam  do  have  an  assured  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  their  future.  Both  his 
words  of  peace  and  his  determination 
should  be  heeded  in  Hanoi.  Saigon,  and 
among  all  those  who  are  carryii)g  on  the 
warfare  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  would  call  attent'on,  too.  to  the 
Presidents  expressed  aversion  to  the 
name-calling  and  labeling  which  has  ac- 
CDmpanied  some  of  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  Vietnamese  question.  Dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  on  Vietnam  or  any 
fore'gn  policy  issue,  as  I  have  noted  en 
many  previous  occasions,  has  been  and 
can  continue  to  be  useful.  The  Presi- 
dent's c:mments  on  this  matter  in  his 
press  conference  point  the  way  to  their 
most  effective  utilization.  I  quote  these 
words  in  full: 

I  don't  believe  In  characterizing  people 
with  labels.  I  think  you  do  a  great  disserv- 
ice when  you  engage  In  name-calling.  Wo 
want  honest,  forthright  d:scu3s!oa  in  tht.s 
country,  and  that  will  be  a  discussion  with 
d;fferences  of  views,  and  we  wCcpme  what 
our  friends  have  to  say.  whether  they  agree 
with  us  or  not.  And  I  would  not  want  to 
label  people  who  agree  with  me  or  disagree 
With  mo. 

These  words  are  an  approximate  an- 
swer to  thDse  who  have  taken  exception 
to  the  immense  value— indeed,  the  vital 
necessity — to  the  Nation  of  free  and  re- 
sponsible discussion  of  all  points  of  view 
on  the  Vietnamese  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President?  prc.:s 
conference  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  news  conference  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times.  Apr.  28, 

1965) 
Tr.^nscsipt  of  the  President's  News  Con- 
ference ON-  Foreign  and  Domestic  M.\t- 

TERS 

(Note. — Following  Is  a  transcript  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  news  conference  In  Wash- 
ington yesterday,  as  recorded  by  the  New 
York  Times.) 

OPENING    statement 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  willing  to  trade 
your  new  comfort  in  the  west  lobby  for 
these  straightbacked  chairs  In  the  E:ist 
Room. 

Today  I  have  somewhat  of  a  conflict  of 
emotions.  I  wanted  to  give  you  due  and 
adequate  3-diy  notice  of  a  press  conference, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  didn't, want  to  man- 
ago  the  news  by  holding  up  announcement 
of  some  appointees  I  have  here  today.  So, 
we  have  tried  to  reconcile  the  two,  and  a 
little  later  in  the  statement  I  want  to  pre- 
sent to  you  some  men  that,  over  the  week- 
end. I  selected  to  occupy  some  Important 
posts  In  Government. 

VIETNAM    STRtTCCLE 

We  are  engaged  In  a  crucial  struggle  In 
Vietnam.  Some  may  consider  It  a  small  w.ar, 
but  to  the  men  who  give  their  lives  It  is 
the  last  war,  and  the  stakes  are  high. 

Independent  South  Vietnam  has  been  at- 
tacked by  North  Vietnam.  The  object  of 
that   attack   Is   total   conquest.     Defeat   In 


South  Vietnam  would  deliver  a  friendly  na- 
tion to  terror  and  repression. 

IS  would  encourage  and  spur  on  those  who 
seek  to  conquer  all  free  nations  that  are 
within  their  reach.  Our  own  welfare,  our 
own  freedom,  would  be  In  great  danger. 

This  Is  the  clearest  lesson  of  our  time. 
From  Munich  until  today,  we  have  learned 
tliL^.t  to  yield  to  aggression  brings  only  greater 
threats  and  brinp-s\-«vcn  more  destructive 
w.ir.  To  sUind  firm  Is  the  only  guarantee  of 
a  1 -.sting  peice. 

At  every  step  of  the  way  we  have  used  our 
grc.t  power  with  the  utmost  restraint.  We 
have  made  every  efTort  possible  to  find  a 
po-.c^ful  solution.  Wc  have  done  this  i:\  the 
face  of  the  most  outrageous  and  brutal  prov- 
ocation against  Vietnamese  and  against 
Am^ric-ins  alike. 

Through  the  first  7  months  of  1964,  both 
Viotn^.mcso  and  Americans  were  the  targets 
of  conrtint  atticks  of  terror.  Bombs  ex- 
ploded In  helpless  villages.  In  downtown 
movie  theaters,  even  at  the  sports  fields  where 
tha  children  played.  Soldiers  and  civilians, 
men  and  womiin,  were  murdered  and  crip- 
pled, yet  ws  took  no  action  against  the 
source  qf  this  brutality — North  Vletn-m. 

When  our  destroyers  were  attacked  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tcnkln.  as  you  will  remember,  l.\st 
summer,  wo  replied  promptly  with  a  single 
raid.  The  punishment  then  was  limited  to 
tho  d?ed. 

For  the  ne.xt  6  months  we  took  no  action 
ffgainst  North  Vietnam.  We  warned  of 
dinger.    We  hoped  for  caution  in  others. 

Their  answer  was  attack  and  explosion  ard 
Indiscriminate  murder.  So,  it  soon  became 
clear  th.it  our  rcstr.-'.int  was  viewed  as  weak- 
ness; cyr  des  re  to  limit  conflict  was  viewed 
as  a  prelude  tD  cur  surrender.  We  cou'd  no 
longer  stand  by  while  attack  mounted  and 
while  tho  be.res  of  the  attackers  were  Im- 
mune from  reply. 
And,  therefore,  wo  began  to  strike  back. 
But  America  has  not  changed  her  essential 
position — .ind  that  purpose  Is  peaceful  cet- 
t'ement;  that  purpose  Is  to  res  at  aggression; 
that  purpcs?  is  to  avoid  a  wider  war. 

I  say  agiin  that  I  will  talk  to  any  govern- 
ment, anywhere,  any  time,  without  any  con- 
ditions; and.  if  any  doubt  cur  sincerity,  let 
them  teet  us.  Each  time  we  have  met  with 
Silence  or  slander  or  the  sound  of  guns,  but, 
Just  as  we  will  not  flag  In  battle,  we  will  not 
we-.ry  in  the  search  for  pence. 

So.  I  reaffirm  my  offer  of  unconditional 
discussions.  We  will  discuss  any  subject  and 
any  point  cf  view  with  any  government  con- 
cerned. This  offer  m.-'y  be  rejected,  as  It  has 
been  in  the  p.ist.  but  it  will  remain  open, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  it  becomes  clear  to 
all  that  armed  attack  will  not  yield  domina- 
tion over  others. 

And  I  will  continue  along  the  course  that 
we  have  set — fixmners  with  mcderation. 
readiness  for  peace  with  refusal  to  retreat. 
Frr  this  is  the  same  battle  which  we've 
fought  for  a  generation.  Wherever  we  have 
stood  firm,  aggression  has  been  halted,  peace 
has  been  restored  and  liberty  has  been  main- 
tained. This  was  true  under  President 
Truman,  under  President  Eisenhower,  under 
President  Kennedy,  and  it  will  be  true  again 
in  southeast  Asia. 

STEEL    agreement 

I  want  to  go  now  to  another  subject. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  negotiators  for 
the  steel  companies  and  the  United  Steel- 
workers  Union  on  tho  statesmanlike  agree- 
ment that  they  reached  ycs'erdny  to  extend 
their  contract.  I  hope  and  I  expect  that  It 
win  be  approved  by  the  union's  committee 
tomorrow. 

While  the  settlement  reached  In  steel  Is 
only  an  Interim  one.'I  think  we  can  be  con- 
fident that  the  final  settlement  will  be  a  re- 
sponsible one  which  fully  considers  not  only 
the  Interests  of  the  immediate  parties  but 
also  the  larger  public  Interest. 


So  far  In  1965.  our  record  of  wage-price 
stability  remains  Intact.  A  survey  of  the 
wage  Increases  In  more  than  600  collective 
bargains  settled  so  far  this  year  shows  that, 
on  the  average,  the  percentage  Increases  were 
unchanged  from  the  moderate  Increases 
agreed  on  In  the  same  porioJ  last  year.  A 
number  of  Important  settlements  were  at 
approximately  the  level  of  our  guidepocts. 
And  this  record  of  private  action  Is  most 
encouraging. 

FEDERAL     BTIDCET 

Today  I  can  report  to  you  and  to  the 
Nation  that  our  expanding  economy  will  pro- 
duce higher  Federal  revenues  this  year  th:;Q 
wo  estimated  to  Congress  In  January.' 

I  c.\n  also  report  that  oxu-  continuing 
drive  to  hold  down  Government  spending 
will  produce  lower  expenditures  this  yc.-,r 
than  we  estimated  to  Congre:s  in  January. 

As  a  result,  wc  expect  the  actual  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  1905  to  be  r.t  least  $1  billion 
below  the  C6.3  billion  estimated  last  Jan- 
uary, when  wc  sent  our  budget  to  Congress. 

Our  expenditures,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
cic.-.seJ  by  approximately  $500  million  under 
our  ectimate,  and  the  revenues  collected  will 
bo  increased  approximately  $500  million  over 
our  estimates. 

JOB    CORPS     CAMPS 

I'm  pleased  also  to  announce  today  that  the 
war  on  poverty  is  setting  10  new  Job  Corps 
coucervation  camps  in  nine  States.  They 
have  run  to  87  the  number  of  centers  that 
provide  skills  and  education  to  our  young- 
iters  who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work 
Those  new  centers  will  be  located  In  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Maine  and  Minnesota 
and  Mont.ma,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio.  Utah,  and  Washington. 

ADMINLSTR.ATION     POSTS 

Now.  today,  I  would  like  to  Introduce  to 
you  eome  gentlemen  that  I  Intend  to  nomi- 
nate for  new  assignments  In  this  admin- 
istration. 

Firrt,  Mr.  Alan  Boyd.  He  is  42  years  of 
age,  he's  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  he's  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  very 
competent  public  servant.  Mr.  Boyd  v/ill 
become  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Tr.innportation.    the    Senate    being    willing. 

Mr.  Warren  Wiggins.  Mr.  Wiggins  Is  42 
years  old,  with  a  master's  degree  in  public 
administration  from  Harvard.  In  1962  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  10  outstanding  men 
in  the  Federal  Government.  He's  been  with 
the  Peace  Corps  since  1961.  Today  I'm  nom- 
inating him  SIS  deputy  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Dr  John  A.  Schnittker.  He's  41  years  old, 
with  a  Ph.  D.  from  Iowa  State  University. 
He's  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  farm 
authorities.  He's  been  director  of  agricul- 
tural economics  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Today  I'm  nominating  him  to 
become  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Murphy.  This  Judicious 
and  able  man  has  served  in  Government  for 
21  years  under  four  Presidents.  He  was 
President  Truman's  special  counsel  in  the 
White  House.  He  has  performed  with  out- 
standing qur.lity  r.s  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Today  I'm  nominating  him  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Gen.  William  F.  McKee.  He  Is  a  four-star 
general  wjio  was  a  vice  chief  of  the  Air  Force 
and  on  retirement  became  special  assistant 
to  the  administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  called  him  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  competent  admin- 
istrators In  the  Defense  Department  with 
skills  In  research  and  development  and  ad- 
ministration, procurement  and  logistics,  and 
today  I'm  nominating  him  to  be  the  new  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Mr.  Cohen  is  a  dedi- 
cated career  public  servant  who  has  served 


the  Government  for  26  years  as  a  full-time 
c'vll  servant  and  another  5  years  as  a  con- 
sultant. Since  1961  he  has  been  an  Assist- 
pnt  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Today  I  am  nominating  him  for  a  pro- 
motion to  become  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Turner.  Mr.  Turner  is  44 
years  old.  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Northwest- 
ern University.  He  has  a  Ph.  D.  in  economics 
from  Harvard  and  a  law  degree  from  Yale. 
He's  been  a  law  clerk  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  Is  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  Nation  for  his  work  and  writ- 
ing In  the  antitrust  legal  field.  He  is  cur- 
rently a  visiting  law  profes.nor  at  Stanford 
University  in  California.  Today  I'm  nomi- 
nating him  to  become  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

Mr.  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  who  is  a  career 
attorney  with  25  years  of  Government  serv- 
ice. He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Amherst 
College.  Since  1961,  he  has  served  as  deputy 
legal  adviser  in  the  State  Department.  To- 
day I  am  nominating  him  to  become  legal 
adviser  in  the  State  Department. 

,  ,      DOMINICAN   CRISIS 

We  are  all  very  much  concerned  about  the 
serious  situation  which  has  developed  in  the 
last  few  hours  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Fighting  has  occurred  among  different  ele- 
ments of  the  Domlniclan  armed  forces  and 
other  groups.  Public  order  In  the  capital  at 
Santo  Domingo  has  broken  down. 

Due  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the 
possible  danger  to  lives  of  American  citizens 
in  the  Dom.inlcan  Republic,  I  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  those  who  wished  to  leave.  As 
you  know,  the  evacuation  Is  now  proceeding. 
My  latest  Information  Is  that  1,000  Ameri- 
cans have  already  been  taken  aboard  ships 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  off  the  port  of  Haina,  8 
miles  west  of  Santo  Domingo. 

We  profoundly  deplore  the  violence  and 
disorder  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
situation  Is  grave  and  we  are  following  the 
developments  very  closely.  It  is  our  hope 
that  order  can  promptly  be  restored  and  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  Internal  prob- 
lems can  be  found. 

DEATH   OP   MURROW 

I  have  just  received  the  sad  news  of  tRe 
passing  of  Edward  R.  Murrow.  It  came  to 
me  Just  a  little  while  ago.  I  believe  that  all 
of  us  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss.  We  who  knew 
liim  knew  that  he  was  a  gallant  fighter,  a 
man  who  dedicated  his  life,  both  as  a  news- 
man and  as  a  public  official,  to  an  imrelent- 
Ing  search  for  truth.  He  subscribed  to  the 
proposition  that  free  men  and  free  inquiry 
are  inseparable.  He  built  his  life  on  that 
unbreakable  truth.    V/e  have  all  lost  a  friend. 

QTJESTIONS 

1.  Vietnam  policy 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
any  of  the  participants  in  the"  national  dis- 
cussion on  Vietnam  could  appropriately  be 
likened  to  the  appeasers  of  25  or  30  years 
ago? 

Answer.  I  don't  believe  in  characterizing 
people  with  labels.  I  think  you  do  a  great 
disservice  when  you  engage  in  name  calling. 
We  want  honest,  forthright  discussion  in  this 
country,  and  that  will  be  a  discussion  with 
differences  of  views,  and  we  welcome  what 
our  friends  have  to  say,  whether  they  agree 
with  us  or  not.  And  I  would  not  want  to 
label  people  who  agree  with  me  or  disagree 
with  me. 

2.  India  border  strife 

Question.  Mr.  President,  what  can  you — 
can  you  tell  us  your  reaction,  or  any  informa- 
tion you  have,  on  the  reports  of  seemingly 
intensified  fighting  between  the  Indians  and 
the  forces  of  Pakistan,  and  could  this  pos- 
sibly relate  or  have  an  effect  on  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam? 

Ausv.er.  We  deplore  fighting  wherever  it 
takes  place.    We  have  been  in  close  touch 


with  the  situation  there.  We  are  very  hope- 
ful that  ways  and  means  can  be  found  to 
avoid  conflict  between  these  two  friends  of 
our  country.  I  talked  to  Secretary  Riisk 
about  it  within  the  hour,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  do  anything  and  everything  that  we  can 
do  to  see  that  peace  is  restored  in  that  area 
and  conflict  is  ended. 

3.  Disarmament  talks 
Question.  Mr.  President,  today  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  a  French  proposal  for  a  five- 
power  nuclear  disarmament  conference  which 
would  include  Conununist  China  as  a  nu- 
clear power.  What  would  be  your  attitude 
to  this  proposal,  sir? 

Answer.  I  have  not  studied  the  proposal 
and  was  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  It 
had  been  made. 

4.  Vietnam  talks 
Question.  Mr.  President,  the  only  formal 
answer  so  far  to  your  Baltimore  speech  was 
that  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Prime  Min- 
ister, Pham  Van  Dong,  who  offered  a  four- 
point  formula  which  he  suggested  was  a 
possible  basis  for  negotiations.  My  question 
is:  Do  you  regard  the  four  points  as  so  un- 
acceptable as  to  be  a  complete  rejection  of 
your  offer  to  begin  discussions  or  are  there 
portions  of  the  four  points  which  Interest 
you  and  which  you  might  be  willing  to 
disctiEs? 

Answer.  I  think  that  it  was  very  evident 
from  the  Baltimore  speech  that  most  of  the 
non-Conununist  countries  in  the  world  wel- 
comed the  proposal  in  that  speech  and  most 
of  the  Communist  countries  found  objec- 
tions to  it.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  some 
ways  and  means  can  be  found  to  bring  the 
parties  who  are  interested  in  southeast  Asia 
to  a  conference  table. 

Now  just  what  those  ways  and  means  will 
be  I  do  not  know.  But  every  day  we  ex- 
plore to  the  limit  of  our  capacity  every  pos- 
sible political  and  diplomatic  move  that 
weuld  bring  that  about. 

5.  Chinese  volunteers 
Question.    I    wonder,    sir.    If    you    could 
evaluate  for  us  the  threat  that's  been  posed 
by  Red  China  to  send  volunteers  into  Viet- 
nam if  we  escalate  the  war  further? 

Answer.  We  have  read  their  statements 
from  time  to  time  and  the  statements  of 
other  powers  about  what  they  propose  to  do. 
We  are  in  close  touch, with  the  situation  and 
that's  aU  I  think  I  would  like  to  say  on  that 
matter. 

6.  War  on  poverty 

Question.  Mr.  President,  there's  been  some 
criticism  at  the  local  level  in  this  country  of 
your  war  on  poverty  and  one  of  the  chief 
complaints  Is  that  the  local  community  ac- 
tion groups  do  not  represent  the  poor.  Have 
you  found  any  basis  for  this  criticism  and 
do  you  feel  that  criticism  such  as  this  could 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  overall  pro- 
gram? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  that  there  has  been 
unjust  criticism,  and  unfair  criticism,  and 
uninformed  criticism  of  the  poverty  program 
even  before  Congress  passed  it. 

Some  people  opposed  it  every  step  of  the 
way,  some  people  oppose  it  now.  I  don't 
know  of  any  national  program  in  peace  time 
that  has  reached  so  many  people  so  fast  and 
so  effectively. 

Over  16.000  Americans  have  already  volun- 
teered to  live  and  work  with  the  Peace  Corps 
domestically.  A  quarter  of  a  million  young 
men  have  joined  the  Job  Corps.  Every  major 
city  has  developed  poverty  plans  and  made 
applications  for  funds.  Three  hundred 
States  and  city  and  county  community  ac- 
tion programs  have  already  received  their 
money.  Forty-five  thousand  students  from 
needy  families  are  already  enrolled  in  800 
colleges  under  the  work  program. 

More  than  125,000  adults  are  trainees  In 
adult  education  on  the  work  experience  pro- 
gram. 


We  will  have  difficulties,  we  will  have 
politicians  attempting  to  get  some  Jobs  In 
the  local  level;  we'll  have  these  differences 
as  we  do  in  all  of  our  programs.  But  I 
have  great  confidence  In  Sargent  Shriver  as 
an  administrator  and  as  a  man.  And  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  the  Congress^ 
displayed  in  passing  the  poverty  program  and 
I  think  it  will  be  one  of  the  great  monu- 
ments to  this  administration. 
7.  U.S.  prestige 
Question.  Mr.  President,  is  It  true  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  rather  than  making 
friends  around  the  world  with  its  policy  in 
Vietnam — sort  of  a  falling-domino  theory  in 
reverse? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we  have  friends 
throughout  the  world.  I'm  not  concerned 
with  any  friends  that  we've  lost.  Following 
my  Baltimore  speech.  I  received  from  our 
allies  almost  universal  approval. 

Our  enemies  would  have  you  believe  that 
we  are  following  policies  that  are  ill-advised, 
but  we  are  following  the  same  policies  in 
Asia  that  we  followed  in  Europe,  that  we  fol- 
lowed In  Turkey  and  Greece  and  Iran.  We 
are  resisting  aggression,  and  as  long  as  the 
aggressors  attack,  we  will  stay  there  and 
resist  them,  whether  we  make  friends  or  lose 
friends. 

8.  Voting  rights  bill 

Question.  Mr.  President,  your  voting  rights 
bill  is  moving  toward  completion  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  week.  Do  you  think  that  the  pro- 
posal— the  amendment  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax  would  make  this  unconstitutional?  Do 
you  think  it  would  damage  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  the  House?  And  what  do  you  think 
about  it  generally? 

Answer.  I  think  that  that  is  being  worked 
out  in  conferences  they're  having  today  and 
they  will  have  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I 
have  always  opposed  the  poll  tax.  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  now.  I  have  been  advised  by 
constitutional  lawyers  that,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem in  repealing  the  poll  tax  by  statute. 

For  that  reason,  while  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  initiated  and  supported  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  repeal  the  poll  tax  in 
Federal  elections.  I  think  the  bill  as  now 
drawn  will  not  permit  the  poll  tax  to  be 
\ised  to  discriminate  against  voters,  and  I 
think  the  administration  will  have  adequate 
authority  to  prevent  its  use  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General,  how- 
ever, to  meet  with  the  various  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  who  are  interested  in 
this  phase  of  it  and,  if  possible,  take  every 
step  that  he  can  within  constitutional 
boxmds  to  see  that  the  poll  tax  is  not  used  as 
a  discrimination  against  any  voter,  anywhere. 

9.  Critics  of  bombing 
Question.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of  crit- 
ics of  your  Vietnam  policy  say  they  support 
otir  presence  in  South  Vietnam  but  do  not 
support  the  bombing  raids  to  the  north.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  anything  you  can  say  to 
them  and  what  you  can  say  on  any  condi- 
tions that  might  arise  under  which  you  feel 
the  raids  could  be  stopped? 

Answer.  I  said  in  my  opening  statement 
that  we  went  for  months  without  destroying 
a  bridge,  or  an  ammunition  depot,  or  a  radar 
station.  Those  military  targets  have  been 
the  primary  targets  that  we  have  attacked. 
There's  no  blcod  in  a  bridge  made  of  con- 
crete and  steel. 

But  we  do  try  to  take  it  out  so  that  people 
cannot  furnish  additional  trooF>s  and  addi- 
tional equipment  to  kill  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  to  kill  our  own  soldiers. 

There  are  not  many  civilians  involved  In  a 
rad.^r  station.  But  we  do  try  to  make  it  in- 
effective so  that  they  cannot  plot  our  planes 
and  shoot  our  boys  out  of  the  skies.  Tliere 
are  not  many  individuals  involved  in  an  am- 
munition dump.  But  we  have  tried  to  de- 
stroy that  anomunition  so  it  would  be  ex- 
ploded in   North   Vietnam  and  not  in  the 
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tKxlies   of   the   people   of   South   Vietnam   cr 
our  American  soldiers 

We  h.we  said  time  and  .igaln  that  we  rei^ret 
liia  necess.ty  of  dv-'ing  this  But  as  long  as 
ag.^e&sion  continues,  .as  long  ;w  they  bomb 
in  isouth  Vietnam,  .us  long  as  they  bomb  our 
s?ort3  arenas  and  our  theaters  and  our  cm- 
b\s3lcs  and  feill  our  women  and  our  chidren. 
and  the  Vietnamese  soldiers— several  thou- 
sand of  whom  have  been  killed  since  the  first 
of  the  ye.vr— we  th.nk  that; we  are  Justified  in 
trying  to  slow  dow:i  that  operation  and  make 
::\om*real.2e  that  It  Is  vc.-y  costly  and  that 
ili.-.r  a5gTC-.:ion  shcu.d  cease. 

1  dosometimes  wonder  how  some  people 
c.-.n  be  so  concerned  with  our  bomb.ng  a  cold 
oridgc  of  steel  and  concrete  In  North  Viet- 
n.-.m  but  never  open  their  mouth  about  a 
bc>mb  bc^mg  placed  in  our  Embassy  In  South 
Victn.xni. 

The  moment  that  this  aggression  cease?, 
the  destruction  of  tliclr  bridges  and  their 
rad.ir  stations,  and  the  ammunit.on  tiiat 
they  vise  on  •   •   •. 

10.  Shastri  visit 
Question.  Mr.  President,  on  your  can- 
cellation of  the  Ayub  and  Shastn  visits,  some 
of  your  critics  have  s.ud  that  the  reasons  for 
your  postponement  were  sovind.  but  the 
abrupmcis  of  it  left  millions  of  Asians  angry 
at  this  country.  Ls  anything  being  done  to 
correct   that  impre-Sion  on  the.r  part.' 

Answer  Well.  lirs:  of  all.  1  would  not 
a:iur.-.e  many  parts  o:'  your  statement.  First. 
wc  didn't  cancel  It.  so  that's  the  first  error 
that  :?.e  critic*  have  made.  We  feel  very 
fr.endlv  toward  the  people  of  I'.'.dia  and  the 
Goverruner.t  of  ladia,  toward  the  people  of 
Pakistan  and  the  Ooverr.ment  of  Pakistan. 
I  have  spent  some  t.me  In  both  of  those 
countries. 

I've  hod  the  leaders  cf  those  countries  visit 
me  m  this  country,  and  visit  in  my  heme. 
I  have  before  the  Congress  now  recom- 
mcr.d.'.tions  c?ncorn;ng  tiie  peoples  of  thc»se 
countries,  ar.d  how  v-e  can  work  together 
to  trv  to  achieve  p:?ace  in  the  world. 

I  s'a.d.  tiiroujh  V.\e  appropriate  channels, 
to  thcke  governnients  that  I  had  had  some 
8  or  9  v'isitors  already  the  first  90  days 
of  this  administration,  that  the  Congress  was 
h:>poful  that  It  would  get  cut  cf  here  early 
summer,  that  we  had  approximately  75  top 
important  measures  that  we  were  try.nc  to 
get  considered  and  passed.  1  of  which 
vitaliv  a:re::cd  tliat  v.z:  ci  the  world,  and 
that  i  cculd  be  mucii  more  communicative 
and  could  respond-  much  more  to  their  sug- 
gtsticns  and  to  tixeir  recommendations  on  the 
future  c:  India  ar.d  their  o-year  plan  and 
P_kistan  and  their  plan  it  cor  visit  could 
follow  the  enactment  of  some  of  these  bills 
i-s-ead  cf  preccd:  theni.  tecatue  If  they  pre- 
ceded theai.  I  could  net  speak  with  author- 
ity—I wculd  not  know  what  the  Congress 
would  do. 

We  ^-111  spend — we  h^re  spent,  oh.  In  ex- 
ce:s  cf  J 10  billion  In  th.^t  area,  and  this  year 
we  will  prorcie  expenditures  cf  more  than 
«1  b.:U:n.  But  if  the  Congress  said  "No"  to 
m?  and  didi't  ?:ss  tl-.e\  fere  ?n  aid  bill  or 
mater:.- llT  reduced  it.  I  would  have  made  a 
co"nnai:ment  that  I  cculdlnct  surpcrt. 

So  I  said  that  If  ycu  would  like  to  come 
nox.  in  the  month  cf  May  or  June  dtiring  this 
period,  wc  can  have  a  visit,  cut  we  will  not 
be  able  to  be  as  reepcnU'e  as  I  would  like  to 
be  i:"  ycu  cculd  csme  a  little  later  In  the  year. 
.\r.d  I've  been  Itost  a  few  times  in  my  life. 
and  when  you  p.ut  things  that  way.  most  peo- 
ple want  to  cc'ote  at  the  time  that  wculd  he 
mcst  convenient  to  us — to  the  host — and 
wotild  be  mo5t  help:"ul  to  them.  And  we 
coTEjrunicated  that  to  the  appropriate  people, 
and  t*e  answer  crme  back  that  they  would 
atr?~t  that  decision. 

Nc—  I  faink  it  was  a  gocd  decision  In  our 
Interest.  :ind  I  thii.k  it  was  a  good  decUicn  in 
their  interest,  and  Im  very  sorry  that  our 
p«cp'-e  have  made  a  gcod  deal  of  it. 


But  the  provocation  of  the  differences 
sometimes  comes  about,  and  I  regret  It,  and 
so  far  as  I  know.  If^  a  gix^d  decision  and  a 
wise  one  and  one  that  I  would  make  again  at 
tho  moment. 

It.  Nuclcor  tccapotit 
Question.  Mr.  President,  there  were — In 
lljtht  of  the  new  reports  that  came  over  the 
weekend.  I  wonder  If  you  could  clarify  for  us 
your  pt^sUlon  concerning  the  possibility  of 
tlic  lue  of  rucle.ir  weapvr.s  In  foutheasi  .\sla? 
Answer.  Well.  Jlrst  of  all.  I  have  the  re- 
fponsi'oiUty  for  decl.<^lon  on  nuclear  weapons. 
That  rests  with  the  President  It  Is  the  most 
serious  re^■ponslbllity  that  rests  with  him. 
Secretary  McXamara  very  carefully  and  very 
c!e:irly  in  his  television  appearance  yesterday 
covered  that  subject  thoroughly  and.  I  think. 
adeo.u.uely.  and  tV.eres  not  anything  that  1 
could  really  add  to  what  he  SJiid. 

I  would  observe  this,  that  iTe  been  Presi- 
dent for  17  months,  and  I  have  sa\  many 
hours  and  weeks  with  the  ofllclals  of  this 
Government  In  trying  to  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection and  security  cf  our  people,  and  I 
have  never  had  a  suggestion  from  a  single 
otr.cial  of  this  Governmcnl  or  employee  of 
this  Governn-.rnt  concerning  the  use  of  such 
woapoivs  in  this  area. 

The  only  person  that  has  ever  mentioned 
It  to  me  has  been  a  newspaperman  writing 
a  story,  and  each  time  I  tell  him.  please,  get 
It  out  of  your  system — please  forget  it. 
There's  Just  not  anything  to  It.  No  one 
has  discussed  It  with  us  at  all.  And  I  thirk 
that  when  Secretary  McNamara  told  you  of 
the  requirement  yesterday,  and  that  no  use- 
ful purpose  was  served  by  going  Into  It 
further.  I  thought  It  had  ended  there. 
12.  C'l.'.rgc  by  Hanoi 
Question.  Mr.  President,  the  North  Viet- 
namese today,  sir.  say  that  in  a  raid  on 
Sunday  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam used  what  they  called  toxic  chemicals. 
Now  can  you  tell  us.  sir.  what  they  might  be 
talking  about? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  know.  I  frequently 
see  statements  they  make  that  we  never 
heard  cf.  and  I  don't  know  about  the  par- 
ticul.ir  report  that  you  mention. 

13.  Troops  in  Vietnam 
Question.  Mr.  President,  are  there — could 
there  com.e  about,  as  you  now.  see  the  situ- 
ation  m   Vietnam,  could   there   be  circum- 
stancrs  in  which  the — which  large  numbers 
cf  American  troops  might  be  engaged  In  the 
fisjhting  of  the  war  rather  than  In  the  advis- 
ing and  assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese? 
Answer.  Our  purpose  In  Vietnam  is.  as  you 
well  know,  to  advise  and  to  assist  those  peo- 
ple   In    resisting    aggression.      We    are    per- 
forming that  duty  there  now.    I  would  net  be 
able  to   anticipate   or  to   speculate   on   the 
conduct  cf  each  individual  in  the  days  ahead. 
I  think  that  if  the  enemy  there  believes 
that  we  are  fncre  to  stay,  that  we  are  not 
goinj  to  tuck  our  talis  and  run  home  and 
eban'dcn  cur  friends.  I  believe  In  due  tlmt 
p:acc  can  be  observed  in  that  area. 

My  objective  is  to  contribute  what  we  can 
tocssist' the  people  cf  South  Vietnam,  who 
have  lost  thousands  cf  lives  defending  their 
country  and  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  cf  deterrent  with  the  minimum 
cost.  They  have  lest  thousands  of  people 
since  February.  We  have  lost  some  40  to  50 
people  cf  our  own.  We  could  not  anticipate 
m  February  whether  we'd  lose  50  or  whether 
we  d  lose  500. 

That  depends  on  the  fortunes  and  the 
problems  of  conflict.  But  I  can  assiore 
you  >.hat  we  are  being  very  careful,  we're  be- 
ing very  studious,  and  were  being  very  de- 
liberate—that we're  trying  to  do  everything 
we  can  within  reason  to  convince  these  peo- 
ple that  they  should  not  attack,  that  they 
should  not  be  aggressors,  that  they  should 
not  try  to  follow — swallow  up  their  neigh- 


bor, and  we  are  doing  it  with  the  minimum 
lunount  of  expenditure  of  lives  that  wc  can 
spend. 

!■<.  Steel  productivity 

Question.  Mr.  President,  labor,  and  man- 
agement In  steel  have  ditferent  versions  of 
what  their  Increase  In  productivity  Is.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  your  advisers  figure  this  is 
and  whether  you  think  n  settlement  in  ex- 
cess of  2.7  percent  of  the  Interim  agreement 
would  be  acceptable? 

Answer.  I  don't  want  to  pass  on  — we  have 
laid  down  the  puldepiVits,  they're  well  ac- 
quainted with  them,  both  mi'.n.ipement  and 
employees.  They  have  had  very  responsible 
ne.i;i.itliitlons. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  outcome  of 
those  negotiations.  We  nntldpato  that  they 
will  be  conflrnied  by  both  parties  very  short- 
ly, and  we  believe  between  now  and  the 
September  deadline  that  wc  will  have  an 
agreement. 

I  don't  think  that  I've  ever  observed  a 
period  In  the  life  of  free  enterprise  In  this 
country  when  American  labor  and  Amerlc:in 
business  have  been  more  responsible  and 
have  been  more  anxious  to  work  with  this 
Government  in  maintaining  full  productiv- 
ity, and  I  expect  that  that  will  come  about. 

Question.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  wish  ti  applaud 
the  strong  stand  of  the  President  as  it 
concerns  the  position  of  this  Nation  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  made  it  clear 
that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  resist  aggres- 
sion, that  we  are  there  to  help  a  friendly 
government  protect  itself  against  sub- 
version and  aggression  from  witliout. 

We  wish  to  see  that  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  keeps  its  pledged  word 
under  the  Geneva  agreement  which  it 
signed,  an  agreement  which  that  Gov- 
ernment has  violated  in  many  ways. 

It  is  costing  this  Government  the  lives 
of  many  American  fighting  men  to  assist 
a  friendly  power.     Let  me  point  out  to 
those  who  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it. 
that  the  friendly  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  is  doing  the  fighting  there,  that 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  fighting  is 
being    done   by    American    troops.    We 
have  approximately  30,000  troops  in  that 
area.     Tliere  are  approximately  500,000 
South  Vietnamese  troops  fighting  in  the 
area.    In  other  words.  South  Vietnam 
has     approximately     15     men    fighting 
against  communism  for  every  man  the 
United  States  has  there  to  assist  that 
friendly  power.    In  addition,  our  friends 
who  are  doing  the  fighting  have  done  a 
rather  good  job  of  it.    The  estimate  I 
saw  was  that  approximately  89,000  Viet- 
cong   and    North   Vietnamese   invaders 
have  been  Icilled  by  the  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  which  has  not  sustained  nearly 
so  many  casualties  as  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  invaders.    It  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  one 
South  Vietnamese  has  been  killed  in  bat- 
tle, or  missing,  for  every  three  Vietcong 
killed.    The  last  figures  I  saw  indicate 
that  the  kill  ratio  in  battle  for  the  fight- 
ers whom  we  are  supporting  in  South 
Vietnam    in    recent    weeks   is    approxi- 
mately   six    Vietcong    killed    for    eveiy 
South  Vietnamese  lost. 

On  that  basis,  it  appears  that  the 
enemy  has  lost  approximately  200  men 
for  every  1  American  lost  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  against  communism. 


Apnl  28,  1965 

Mr  President,  if  wc  have  to  run  up  the  a  cessation  of  the  present  bombing  of  intentions  m  Vietnam  are  both  humane  and 

wWte  flag  and  surrender  to  a  small  back-  military  targets,  look  in  vain.     History  Pi-Bib;^-  h^aVd^^or'feadlr  wlas'^led  w 

ward   Communist   |>ower   of    19   million  shows  that  in  international  relations,  as  ^.^nc^ed  hope  that  somehow  the  President's 

people  when  the  enemy  is  suffering  cas-  in  human  relations,  serious  problems  are  oflrcrs— of  "unconditional  discussions"  and  of 

ualties  200  times  as  great  as  ours,  then  seldom  lastingly  solved  in  one  fell  swoop,  a  biiiion  dollars  for  southeast  Asia's  devei- 

this  great  Nation  of  over  190  million  will  We  must  prepare  for  a  long  period 
be  a  far  cry  from  wliat  it  has  been  in  my 

time.  ^ 

I  notice  that  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  in  the  chair  is  the  new  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rus.sELLl,  who  was  on  the  "Today"  pro- 
gram this  morning.  lie  made  an  excel- 
lent presentation,  for  one  who  has  not 
had  an  occa.sioa  to  study  the  ciuostion  at 
the  Washington  level  because  he  was  dis- 
charging his  lesponsibilitics  as  Governor 
of  South  Carolina.  He  .showed  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  He  stated 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  case  in  Louisiana, 
that  the  people  In  our  State  are  behind 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  resist  Com- 
munist subversion  and  aggression. 

We  applaud  the  President  for  the  posi- 
tion he  takes,  that  we  will  not  surrender 
to  commuiii.sm,  that  we  will  meet  force 
with  greater  force,  that  we  will  use  such 
force  as  may  be  ncces.saiy,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  let  Communist  arigressors 
and  Communist  revolutionaries  over- 
throw friendly  powers  by  means  of 
brutality,  murder,  kidnaping,  assassina- 
tion, or  whatever  de\ico  along  that  line 
hajjpens  to  lit  tlieh'  methods. 

The  President  stated  quite  clearly  that 
this  Nation  is  willing  to  negotiate.  My 
impression  is  that  every  diplomatic 
channel  available  to  us  has  been  used  to 
inform  both  the  power.-?  of  Hanoi,  Peipinir. 
and  Moscow  that  we  are  ready  to  negoti- 
ate at  any  time,  on  any  honorable  and 
reasonable  basis;  but  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  surrender.  Wc  intend  to  strike 
them  when  they  strike  us,  that  when 
they  undertake  to  attack  Americans,  to 
attack  our  ships  at  sea,  to  bla.st  down  om* 
barracks  and  assa.ssinate  our  people,  we 
expect  to  strike  them  with  v.'hatevcr 
means  are  available  to  us  and  which 
seem  appropriate  to  use  under  particu- 
lar circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  text  of  yesterday's  news  con- 
ference by  President  Johnson  has  al- 
ready been  placed  in  the  Record  by  the 
majority  leader.  I  recommend  his  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  all  Americans  as  a  clear,  unequivocal, 
easily  understood  declaration  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  repeat- 
edly I  have  made  it  clear  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  I  want  to  stand  as  a  part 
of  the  solid  phalanx  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  people  of  the  country  who 
offer  prayers  and  support  for  President 
Johnson  as  he  deals  with  the  delicate, 
grave,  and  troublesome  problems  of 
southeast  Asia  and  South  Vietnam. 

I  would  first  observe  that  those  who 
look  for  immediate  and  dramatic  solution 
to  the  "Soutli  Vietnam  problem"  or  the 
"southeast  Asia  problem"  by  negotiation 
or  unilateral  action  by  tlie  United  States, 
whether  it  be  the  strategic  bombing  of 
cities  or  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  and 


prepare 
ahead  wlien  our  perseverance  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  peoples  of  south- 
cast  Asia  will  be  required  if  their  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  riglits  as  in- 
dividuals are  to  be  allowed  to  flourish 
and  develop,  free  from  external  aggres- 
sion and  internal  terrorism  and  unrest. 

Wiiile  we  are  deeply  motivated  by  a 
national  sense  of  compassion  and  hu- 
manity, we  must  nevertheless  continue  to 
recognize  that  our  own  interests  are  in- 
volved in  South  Vietnam;  that  our  power 
and  prestige  have  been  committed  there 
by  three  Presidents;  that  those  in  that 
area  who  seek  to  build  their  own  future 
free  of  Communist  domination  are 
watching  closely  to  judge  how  valid  our 
commitment  to  them  is  in  the  light  of 
how  we  respond  to  our  obligations  to 
Soutla  Vietnam. 

History  cleaily  shows  that  aggression, 
even  in  that  tiny  and  remote  area  of  the 
world  designated  South  Vietnam,  threat- 
ens the  peace  and  security  of  our  country 
and  of  tlie  world. 

HLstoiy  clearly  teaches  that  unchecked 
aggro.ssion  builds  and  feeds  on  itself  and 
is  reiJi'oduced  and  duplicated  until  stop- 
ping it  requires  a  much  greater  cost  in 
lives  and  treasure  than  if  resistance  had 
first  been  made. 

Purtliermore,  almost  no  one  now  faults 
President  Truman  for  his  momentous 
decision,  following  World  War  II,  under 
the  courageous  Truman  doctrine,  to  aid 
Greece,  for  example,  to  stabilize  its  politi- 
cal independence  and  its  resistance  to 
Communist  domination,  by  helping  it 
to  quell  Communist  guerrilla  activities 
within  its  borders,  activities  which  were 
aided  and  abetted  externally. 

The  case  of  aggression  in  Vietnam  is 
even  more  flagrant.  Let  no  one  say  that 
this  country  is  more  interested  in  Europe 
than  in  Asia.  Let  it  be  known  that  this 
counti-y  is  as  interested  in  the  peoples  of 
Jisia.  as  it  is  in  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  Editorial  entitled  "L.B.J.'s 
Appeal  for  Viet  Peace."  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  April  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   San   Francisco   Chronicle. 
Apr.  1965) 
L.B.J.'s  Appeal  for  Viet  Peace 
The    tran.scendent    sincerity    and    earnest 
good  will  of  Lyndon  Johnson  are  qualities 
which  show  through  the  TV  screen  on  occa- 
sions like  the  Johiii;  Hopkins  speech  on  Viet- 
nam    Wednesday      night.     Many     confused 
Americans  who  had   bren  wondering  darkly 
what    the    President    was   really    up    to    In 
southeast  Asia,   suddenly  found   themselvss 
swept  along  with  the  Johnson  dream  of  a 
Great  Society  along  the  Mekong. 

Such  is  the  measure  of  a  great  speech, 
that  it  can  convert  doubts  into  conviction 
and  cross  purposes  into  purposeful  new  di- 
rections. This  timely,  indeed  overdue,  ad- 
dress reached  occasional  peaks  of  eloquence 
and  convened  the  impression  that  our  in- 
tentions In  Viemam  are  both  humane  and 


opmeut  program — will  promptly  bring  nego- 
tiators to  a  table  where  peace  with  honor 
can  be  agreed  to. 

For  unquestionably,  the  American  people 
want  to  get  detached  from  the  Interminable 
conflict  that  has  been  going  on  almost  with- 
out interruption  In  Indochina  since  the  early 
I940*s.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  most  would 
heartily  support  the  Pfcsldent  In  refusing  to 
abandon  South  Vietnam,  "this  small  and 
brave  nation,"  to  Its  enemy. 

Our  objective  Is  the  Indejiendcnce  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Us  freedom  from  attack,  said 
the  President,  and  he  wishes  It  were  possible 
to  "convince  others  with  words  of  what  we 
now  find  it  necessary  to  say  with  guns  and 
planes,"  namely,  that  armed  hostility  Is  fu- 
tile because  our  resources  are  equal  to  any 
challenge.  Once  this  Is  clear,  there  could  be 
many  ways  to  peace  through  "unconditional 
discussions"  with  the  governments  con- 
cerned; In  large  groups  or  ."^mall  ones;  In  the 
reaffirmation  of  old  agreements  (the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1954?)  or  In  new  ones  that 
strengthen  the  old. 

This  constitutes  an  offer,  and  it  Is  clearly 
his  hope  that  those  who  threaten  South 
Vietnam's  Independence,  I.e.,  "the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam,"  will  respond  to  It.  If  they 
do  respond,  a  mighty  aid  jjrogram  beneficial 
to  all  countries  of  southeast  Asia.  Including 
North  Vietnam,  will  be  set  In  motion.  ' 

However  the  Communist  powers  may  react, 
and  that  will  probably  not  become  clear  for 
some  time,  the  President's  speech  has  very 
effectively  lmpre&";ed  the  British,  the  Cana- 
dians and  the  French,  whoce  support  we 
certainly  need;  and  It  has  earned  the  warm 
approbation  oi  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of 
the  United  Nations,  whose  good  offices  were 
only  recently  being  rather  summarily  re- 
buffed by  the  State  Department. 

The  prestige  and  good  name  of  America 
have  been  rescued  and  repaired,  we  hope  and 
believe,  by  the  President's  performance. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  hope  expressed  in  the  editorial  that 
the  response  from  the  other  side  would 
be  favorable  to  the  President's  call  for 
"unconditional  discussion"  has  not  thus 
far  materialized,  nevertheless,  the  edi- 
torial calls  to  mind  again,  in  the  midst 
of  public  dialog  on  this  subject,  that 
President  Johnson  has  no  policy  in  south- 
east Asia  other  than  peace  and  stability, 
and  that  his  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  brought  Recognition  of  that 
fact  here  and  abroad. 

Each  of  us  sliould  be  careful  to  note 
in  our  remarks  that  our  goal  is  peace; 
and  that  Pi-esident  Johnson  has  clearly 
declared  how  it  may  be  achieved. 

Each  of  us  should  recognize  that  he 
who  takes  risks  now  in  order  to  achieve 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  is  no  less  a  peace- 
maker thanjhe  who  advocates  peace  im- 
mediately .but  with  no  assurances  against 
having  to  defend  or  enforce  it  later  at  a 
much  grea<,er  price. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  poiht  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  New  Education  Bill,"  written 
by  W.  Barry  Garrett,  associate  director 
of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs.  Washington.  D.C. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baptist  Messenger,  Apr.  22,  1965] 

The  New  Education   Bill 
(By    W.    Barry    Garrett,    associate    director. 

Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs, 

Washington.  D.C.) 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress by  overwhelming  majorities.  The  bill 
has  been  signed  by  the  President  and  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Much  confusion  is  abroad  about  the  bill. 
This  brief  question  and  answer  article  will 
attempt  to  clarify  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings about  it. 

Question.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the 
bill? 

Answer.  It  extends  the  federally  impacted 
area  aid  program  for  another  2  years.  In 
addition  it  does  the  following: 

1.  It  authorizes  $1.06  billion  for  public 
school  agencies  for  the  education  of  children 
of  low-income  families. 

2.  It  authorizes  $100  million  to  State  pub- 
lic education  agencies  for  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials  for  children  and  teachers  in  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

3.  It  authorizes  $100  million  to  public 
school  agencies  for  the  creation  of  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services 
available  to  all  the  schoolchildren  in  a  com- 
munity. 

4.  It  authorizes  $100  million  to  be  allocated 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
universities,  colleges,  aid  other  public  and 
private  research  agencies  to  develop  educa- 
tional research  and  training. 

5.  It  authorizes  $25  million  for  grants  to 
States  to  strengthen  State  departments  of 
education. 

The  total  of  these  authorized  appropria- 
tions Is  $1,385  billion. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  give  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools? 

Answer.  The  bill  does  not  authorize  any 
grant  of  funds  or  provide  for  services  to  pri- 
vate schools.  All  of  the  appropriations  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are  to 
public  agencies. 

Question.  Does  the  bill  give  aid  to  paro- 
chial school  pupils? 

Answer.  Yes.  If  the  private  school  has 
children  from  poor  families  ($2,000  or  less 
annual  Income)  the  public  school  that  re- 
ceives aid  from  this  bill  must  provide  them 
"special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment)"  In  which  private 
school  pupils  can  participate. 

Other  aids  to  private  school  pupils  are 
school  library  resources,  textbooks  and  other 
Instructional  materials.  The  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services  are  also 
available  to  all  school  children  In  a  com- 
munity. 

Question.  Through  what  channels  or  agen- 
cies will  these  aids  be  available  to  private 
school  pupils? 

Answer.  Only  through  public  agencies. 
The  bill  requires  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will  maintain  administration  and 
control  of  the  programs  available  to  private 
school  children.  It  also  asstires  that  the  title 
tD  any  property  constructed  or  purchased 
shall  be  in  a  public  agency  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  the  funds  and  prop- 
erty for  public  educational  purpKJses. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  under  the  provision 
for  library  resources,  textbooks  and  other  aids 
available  to  all  school  children,  the  bill  as- 
sures that  the  funds  "will  not  enure  to  the 


enrichment  or  benefit  of  any  private  institu- 
tion" by  the  following: 

1.  Library  resources,  textbooks  and  other 
instructional  materials  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  children  and  teachers  and  not  to  In- 
stitutions. 

2.  Such  materials  are  made  available  on  a 
loan  basis  only. 

3.  Public  authority  must  retain  title  and 
administrative  control  over  such  materials. 

4.  Such  material  must  be  that  approved 
for  use  by  public  school  authority  In  the 
State. 

5.  Books  and  material  must  not  supplant 
those  being  provided  children  but  must  sup- 
plement library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  Instructional  materials  to  assure  that 
the  legislation  will  furnish  increased  op- 
portunities for  learning. 

For  the  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  the  grants  are  made  to  a  public 
education  agency,  the  property  is  in  a  public 
agency  and  the  program  Is  administered  by 
the  public  agency. 

Question.  Why  Is  there  such  widespread 
belief  that  the  new  education  bill  gives  aid 
to  parochial  schools  as  well  as  to  public 
schools? 

Answer.  There  are  at  least  four  clear 
reasons  for  this  confusion.  First,  the  bill 
approaches  education  aid  on  a  new  basis.  It 
is  a  poverty  bill  as  well  as  an  education 
bill,  and  it  is  aimed  at  children  rather  than 
Institutions.  This  shift  from  the  traditional 
thought  patterns  of  education  is  not  quickly 
made  by  those  who  have  thought  only  of  aid 
to  schools 

Socond.  the  news  media  are  not  always  pre- 
cise in  the  language  used  in  reporting.  In 
efforts  to  simplify  complicated  matters  and 
to  shorten  lengthy  explanations  it  Is  easy  to 
use  misleading  terminology.  Such  efforts 
have  resulted  In  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
b-11  In  some  Instances. 

Third,  some  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Federal  aid  to  education  have  sought  to  use 
the  religious  issue  to  defeat  the  bill.  When 
it  was  evident  that  all  other  tactics  were  fail- 
ing, the  opponents  attempted  to  sidetrack  it 
by  the  charge  It  provided  aid  to  parochial 
schools.  They  did  not  succeed  In  convincing 
the  religious  leaders,  the  education  leaders, 
or  the  political  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

Fourth,  the  administration  of  the  act  will 
require  private  schools  to  cooperate  with 
public  schools  to  some  extent  if  their  pupils 
are  to  receive  their  aids.  In  some  Instances 
they  may  create  community  tensions  and 
abuses  If  either  the  school  board  or  the 
private  school  interests  press  for  undue  ad- 
vantage. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  position  of 
the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs on  the  new  education  bill? 

Answer.  The  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs  neither  endorses  nor  opposes 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Neither  can  nor 
does  the  committee  attempt  to  speak  for  all 
Baptists  on  such  issues. 

However,  the  Baptist  agency  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  this  legislation.  Prom  the 
first  it  w^as  evident  that  Congress  would  pass 
an  education  bill  this  year.  The  problem 
was  to  get  the  best  bilU  possible  from  a 
church-state  viewpoint.  The  executive  di- 
rector of  the  committee.  C.  Emanuel  Carlson, 
testified  at  hearings  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Subcommittees  on  Education.  He 
made  many  constructive  suggestions  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  proposed  bill  to  safe- 
guard the  principles  of  religious  liberty  and 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

Question.  Will  there  be  church-state  prob- 
lems arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
bill? 

Answer.  No  doubt  there  will  be.  These 
will  be  problems,  however,  that  arise  largely 
on  the  local  and  State  levels.  This  will  shift 
much  of  the  debate  on  church-state  rela- 
tions in  education  from  Washington  out  to 
the  communities  where  the  decisions  will  be 


made  and  the  policies  worked  out.  In  cases 
where  obvious  abuses  arise,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  complaints  to  be  taken  to  the  courts, 
if  community  dialog  and  efforts  toward  ac- 
ceptable practices  fall. 

Many  of  the  possible  abuses,  however,  may 
be  eliminated  by  the  administration  regu- 
lations that  will  be  worked  out  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Legislation 
cannot  foresee  or  provide  for  every  possible 
situation  that  might  arise.  Sound  public 
policy,  sensible  public  administration,  and 
devotion  to  constitutional  principles  can 
solve  many  of  these  problems  even  before 
they  arise. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
U.N.  and  Vietnam,"  which  was  published 
on  April  4  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Of  particular  interest  to  all  of  us  are 
the  numerous  references  in  the  editorial 
to  the  recent  speech  on  this  subject  by 
our  esteemed  and  beloved  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Aiken,  of  Vermont.  I  believe  the 
editorial  will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  other  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.N.  and  Vietnam 

Tlie  administration's  attitude  toward 
United  Nations  action  on  Vietnam  seems 
ambivalent,  to  say  the  least.  A  few  days  ago 
Assistant  Secretary  Harlan  Cleveland  spoke 
favorably  of  United  Nations  aid  in  opening 
Vietnam  negotiations  and  In  policing  an 
ultimate  settlement.  The  next  day  the  State 
Department  took  pains  once  again  to  deny 
that  it  was  encouraging  Secretary  General 
Thant  to  play  any  role. 

Washington's  strange  course  not  only 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  United  Nations  to 
help,  but  downgrades  the  world  organization. 
It  compounds  the  damage  the  State  Depart- 
ment inflicted  on  the  U.N.  last  winter  by  its 
tactics  on  the  Soviet  debt  Issue.  Those  tac- 
tics— as  Senator  Aiken,  the  dean  of  Senate 
Republicans,  pointed  out  a  few  days  ago — 
have  weakened  the  United  Nations  Just  when 
its  help  Is  badly  needed  in  southeast  Asia. 

"International  events  of  recent  weeks," 
the  Vermont  Senator  said,  "seem  to  have 
overwhelmed  the  capacity  of  this  Govern- 
ment for  affirmative  action,  except  In  the 
military  field."  His  trenchant  comments  on 
the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  role — and  on  Wash- 
ington's efforts  to  force  Moscow  and  Paris 
to  pay  for  operations  of  which  they  disap- 
proved— received  the  immediate  endorsement 
of  Majority  Leader  Mansfield.  They  deserve 
serious  attention. 

The  American  attempt  to  force  the  Rus- 
sians to  pay  up  or  lose  their  General  As- 
sembly vote  under  article  19  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  "collapsed  like  a  punctured  balloon." 
Senator  Aiken  said — and  not  simply  because 
a  majority  of  the  member  nations  were  re- 
luctant to  go  along.  The  main  reason.  In  his 
Judgment,  was  that  the  United  States,  after 
taking  a  tough  line,  backed  away  from  a 
winning  vote.  It  did  so  not  only  lor  fear  of 
a  Soviet  withdrawal,  but  because  such  a  vote 
would  have  set  a  precedent  contrary  to 
American  national  interests. 

"The  United  States  now  recognizes."  Mr. 
Aiken  said,  "that  If  it  were  In  the  position 
of  the  Russians  or  the  French,  It  would  prob- 
ably react  In  the  same  way  •  •  •  (the 
United  States)  Is  unwilling  and  unable  to 
force  the  United  Nations  to  abide  by  article 
19  •   •   •     [because  It  J  is  not  willing  to  have 


article  19  applied  to  Itself  when  Its  vital  in- 
terests are  involved." 

What  both  Senators  Aiken  and  Mansfield 
were  getting  at  was  the  explo.sion  of  new  na- 
tions that  has  more  than  doubled  U.N.  mem- 
ber<=hlp  to  a  prcr.ent  114.  A  decisive  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  Assembly  could  now  be 
made  up  of  countries  which  possess  only  10 
percent  of  the  U.N.'s  population  and  pay  less 
than  5  percent  of  its  budget.  As  a  re.sult  the 
United  Sttites  shares  the  Soviet  desire  to  In- 
crease the  role  of  the  Security  Council,  where 
the  major  nations  possess  a  veto. 

The  real  l^sue  behind  the  financing  of 
peacekeeping  operations,  as  Senator  Aiken 
points  out.  "Involves  the  readjurAment  of 
power  and  Influence  between  the  greater 
powers  and  the  lesser  nations  rather  than  a 
struggle  between   thfi  Soviet   bloc   and   the 

West." 

There  is  a  problem  of  U.N.  solvency — $110 
niillion  Is  needed  to  save  the  world  organiza- 
tion from  bankruptcy.  And  there  Is  a  need 
to  work  out  new  methods  of  authorizing  and 
financing  future  peacekeeping  operations. 
There  is  al.so  a  need  for  a  Soviet  financial 
contribution,  which  Moscow  has  acknowl- 
edged. But  there  is  no  need  to  force  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  comply  with  article  19  by  paying 
the  exact  sum  Washington  says — and  Moscow 
denies — it  owes. 

As  Senator  Aiken  observed.  President 
Johnson  now  "has  a  magnificent  opportunity 
to  put  the  United  States  back  Into  the  lead 
in  international  diplomacy  by  putting  the 
United  Nations  back  into  business."  And  his 
first  move  should  be  to  "instruct  his  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  -to  reconcile 
our  position  with  the  Soviet  and  French 
position  on  the  assessment  of  members  for 
peacekeeping  function.^: — a  view  which  may 
shock  some,  but  a  position  which  would 
definitely  be  In  our  own  national  In- 
terest •  •  •  article  19  Is  dead  as  a  doornail 
anyway." 

it  is  essential  to  move  now  not  only  In  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  United  Nations  but 
precisely  because  a  vigorous  U.N.  could  play 
a  vital  role  in  extricating  the  United  States 
and  the  two  Vietnams  from  their  present 
tragic  predicament. 


He  was  never  far  from  a  microphone 
during  the  remainder  of  World  War  U. 
On  rooftops  he  described  the  air  raids 
in  London.  He  once  reported  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  building  from  which  he  was 
broadcasting.  He  traveled  on  25  mis- 
sions over  Germany  bringing  the  ac- 
counts of  these  raids  to  Americans  at 
home. 

Ed  Murrow  went  on  to  one  of  the  finest 
careers  in  news  broadcasting.  He  later 
served  with  distinction  as  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  under 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Ed  Murrow  was  a  courageous  reporter. 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  reporting  the 
news  without  fear  or  favor.  A  pioneer 
in  a  young  industi-y.  be  exhibited  the 
principles  of  fairness  and  honesty. 

From  the  lumber  camps  of  the  North- 
west, he  rose  to  become  a  man  of  world 
prominence.  People  everywhere  mourn 
his  passing,  but  we  of  Washington  State 
have  particular  sorrow  on  this  day. 


EDWARD  R.  MURROW 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
saddened  today  because  of  the  passing 
of  Edward  R.  Murrow,  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  a  man  who  estab- 
lished standards  of  excellence  in  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

We  of  the  State  of  Wasliington  felt 
particular  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
of  Ed  Murrow.  He  was  raised  in  our 
State,  moving  to  Skagit  County,  Wash., 
from  North  Carolina  when  he  was  4  years 
old.  He  attended  our  local  public  schools. 
He  received  a  college  education — with 
honors — at  Washington  State  College  at 
Pullman,  where  he  was  also  president  of 
the  student  body. 

Ed  Murrow  received  more  than  a 
formal  education  in  Washington.  He  de- 
veloped the  toughness,  the  spirit,  and  the 
vitality  for  his  great  career  by  working 
in  the  logging  camps  of  northwestern 
Washington.  He  earned  money  for  col- 
lege by  operating  a  locomotive  in  the 
forests  and  by  working  as  a  compassman 
and  topogi-apher  for  timber  cruisers. 

All  Americans  of  the  day  will  remem- 
ber his  "This  is  London"  reports  of  the 
bombing  of  Great  Britain.  When  Ger- 
many invaded  Austria,  Ed  Murrow 
chartered  a  plane  and  was  in  Vienna  to 
report  the  Nazi  march  into  that  city  in 
1939. 


ADM.  WILLIAM  F.  RABORN,  NEW 
DIRECTOR  OP  CENTRAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Adm. 
William  F.  Raborn  was  today  sworn  in 
at  the  White  House  as  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Ad- 
miral Raborn  for  many  years.  He  has 
served  his  country  well.  He  was  dec- 
orated for  gallantry  in  action  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II.  He  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his  re- 
markable achievement  in  directing  the 
Navy'c  development  of  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile system.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  contribution  in  this 
field  that  the  Polaris  system  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  deterrence 
shield — indeed,  nowadays,  we  almost 
take  it  for  granted— barely  10  years  after 
the  program  got  underway  under  Ad- 
miral Raborn's  direction. 

Admiral  Raborn  possesses  managerial 
skills  and  leadership  abilities  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  he  tempers  them  with 
broad  experience  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  Criticized  sometimes  for  operat- 
ing with  too  small  a  staff,  he  has 
answered : 

I  can  get  more  out  of  one  overworked  man 
tlian  two  underworked  ones. 

He  is  a  popular  leader  who  runs  a  tight 
ship  and  accomplishes  his  missions.  I 
am  completely  confident  that  his  deep 
knowledge,  his  rich  experience,  and  his 
capacity  for  service  qualify  him  to>  be 
an  exceptionally  able  chief  of  our  intel- 
ligence operations. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  Admiral  Raborn  will  be 
assisted  in  his  formidable  responsibilities 
by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Helms,  the  new  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  CIA.  Mr.  Helms  has 
distinguished  himself,  in  his  18-year  ca- 
reer with  the  Agency,  as  a  man  of  good 
sense,  sound  judgment,  and  exceptional 
ability.  I  know  that  he  will  be  an  effec- 
tive and  energetic  Deputy  to  the  new 
Director. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  also  to  add  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  losing 
a  fine  Director.  John  McCone  is  stepping 
down  after  serving  the  Nation  for  SVi 


years  as  CIA  Chief.  His  appointment  in 
1961  to  this  most  sensitive  post  oc- 
casioned no  little  controversy.  But  the 
skill  and  dedication  of  his  service  have 
silenced  even  the  most  hostile  of  his 
critics. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  was  my  privilege  to  work 
with  John  McCone  and  to  know  him  well. 
He  served  on  President  Ti-uman's  Air 
Policy  Committee  in  1947-48;  and,  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  those 
troubled  years  1951-52,  he  played  a  key 
role  in  stepping  up  war  plane  production 
for  the  Korean  conflict. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  him 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mi.ssion  in  1958,  and  his  service  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  spirit  of  fruitful  co- 
operation between  the  Commission  and 
the  Congress.  Then,  in  1961,  President 
Kennedy — looking  for  a  man  with  wide 
experience  and  proved  judgment,  turned 
to  Mr.  McCone  to  take  on  one  of  the 
most  critical  posts  in  our  Government — 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
When  President  Johnson  took  ofiBce,  he 
continued  to  rely  on  Mr.  McCone  in  this 
most  difficult  and  delicate  task. 

In  this  long  career — serving  four  Pres- 
idents— John  McCone  has  consistently 
demonstrated  unusual  energy  and  ad- 
ministrative ability,  a  clear  and  forth- 
right intellect,  and  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  threats  to  our  national  security.  He 
is  motivated  by  a  deep-seated  desire  to 
serve  his  country.  He  stands  in  the  great 
tradition  of  the  Stimsons.  the  Forrestals, 
and  the  Lovetts — those  out-^tanding  pri- 
vate citizens  who  responded  to  the  call 
of  public  duty  when  the  Nation  was  in 
need.  Our  system  of  government 
uniquely  depends  upon  the  contributions 
of  such  distinguished  citizens. 

We  shall  miss  Mr.  McCone.  We  wish 
him  good  health  and  good  fortune  as  he 
leaves  high  office  and  returns  to  private 
life. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  Ad- 
miral Raborn  and  Mr.  Helms.  We  wish 
them  the  best  of  luck  in  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  have  under- 
taken. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  SIGNING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day at  the  White  House,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  ceremony  incident 
to  the  signing  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

At  that  time,  the  President  made  some 
remarks  on  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  manpower  training,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  of  the  President  Upon  Signing 

THE  Manpower  Development  and  Training 

Act,  April  26.  1965 

Members  of  the  Cabinet.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Several 
weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  sign  the  edu- 
cational legislation  that  was  enacted  so 
promptly  by  this  hard-working  Congress. 
As  I  said  at  that  time.  I  believe  that  the 
education  bill  will  be   the  most   Important 
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measure  that  I  shall  ever  sign  Into  public 
law. 

This  legislation  before  me  this  morning  is 
a  wise  and  necessary  companion  to  our  efforts 
in  the  educational  field. 

The  manpower  development  and  training 
program  has  already  proved  Itself  decisively 
with  a  most  imprescive  record. 

In  3  years,  training  has  been  authorized  for 
340,000  individuals.  Another  67,000  have 
been  made  employable  through  special  proj- 
ects helping  them  overcome  what  would 
otherwise  be  lifetime  handicaps. 

I  was  in  South  Carolina  last  week  and 
the  then  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
that  State  told  me  he  had  In  training  some 
7.000-odd  trainees,  and  of  those  7,000-odd 
that  had  finished  tlieir  training  he  had  al- 
ready secured  Jobs  for  more  than  5,000  of 
them. 

At  a  nation,  much  of  our  strength  comes 
from  our  dedication  to  wise  and  prudent 
policies  for  conserving  our  resources,  but  the 
most  valuable  of  these  are  human  resources. 
By  this  program  we  a,re  rejecting  the  wast- 
age, and  the  erosion,  and  the  loss  of  b\iman 
talent   and   human    ability. 

So,  I  am  very  pleased  that  this  program 
has  worked  so  remarkably  well.  We  have 
reached  down  into  the  rauks  of  the  hard 
core  of  unemployed  and  we  have  given  men 
and  women  training  to  equip  them  for  use- 
ful and  productive  Jobs.  The  results  thus 
far  show  that  three-fourths  of  those  trained 
have  found  employment — three-fourths  of 
the  total  number  of  people  who  are  tax  eat- 
ers have  now  become  taxpayers. 

If  this  program  is  to  work  successfully  It 
requires,  as  do  all  of  our  effortr,  the  svpport 
and  the  cooperation  particularly  of  business, 
of  labor,  of  every  department  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  of  all  of  our  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

We  must  make  certain  that  there  are  Jobs 
which  graduates  of  this  program  can  fill. 
I  am  determined  as  President  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  make  every  possible  effort 
to  assvire  such  Jobs.  We  have  a  Cabinet 
Committee  of  the  highest  level  dsvoting  their 
efforts  to  this  end.  This  C.ibinet  Committee 
is  chaired  by  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  for  many  years  has  showed  his 
concern  for  human  resources.  Along  with 
him  sit  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Connor. 

Because  of  the  huge  number  of  employers 
that  they  deal  with.  I  am  asking  this  morn- 
ing Secretary  McNamnra  and  Mr.  Webb  to 
Join  this  committee,  to  visit  some  of  these 
training  programs,  to  interview  some  of  the 
trainees,  to  relay  this  information  to  con- 
tractors with  whom  they  deal,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  formulate  with  this  Committee  key 
programs  for  certain  types  of  training  where 
the  graduates  can  fit  into  the  contractors 
employment  pattern. 

We  have  had  -some  very  good  economic 
news  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  some 
particularly  good  news  on  the  employment 
front  But  summer  is  Jujt' ahead  of  us.  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people  will 
bo  out  cf  school  and  again  they  will  be  look- 
ing for  Jobs. 

So  I  hope  to  appeal  to  every  employer  in 
this  country,  private  and  public,  to  take  the 
tims  to  apply  effort  and  imagination  and 
re-ponsible  civic  spirit  to  the  task  cf  bring- 
ing into  boing  the  Jobs  that  we  need  to  fill 
tho  noeda  of  our  society. 

America  has  always  been  the  land  of  op- 
portunity and  wo  must  make  sure  that  this 
l3  n  fact  and  not  Just  a  slogan.  This  vital  ex- 
tension of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Tr..ining  Act,  which  the  Congress  has  eo 
wisely  and  so  promptly  acted  upon,  is  one 
such  effort.  But  this  effort  mu3t  be  made 
by  all  of  U3  in  every  segment,  in  every  sec- 
tion, in  every  city  throughout  the  Nation. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Congress  on  its 
prompt  and  prudent  action  on  this  measure. 
I  particularly  thank  those  here  with  me  this 


morning  who  have  been  the  mainstays  of  this 
program,  who  have  been  the  wheelhorses, 
who  have  led  the  way  to  what  we  find  before 
us  today.  And  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
this  bill  reaches  me  this  early  In  the  session 
before  the  end  of  April.  If  we  hold  to  this 
pace,  maybe  all  of  us  will  get  to  spend  the 
last  half  of  the  year  out  with  the  people  that 
we  mutually  serve,  talking  to  them,  listening 
to  them,  setting  our  course  to  serve  their 
aspirations  more  fully. 

For  myself,  I  intend  to  visit  some  of  these 
retraining  operations  In  the  various  States. 
I  intend  to  ask  some  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee, and  Eome  of  the  authors  of  the  legislation 
and  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
made  this  possible,  to  go  with  me. 

I  know  that  the  Vice  President  will  do 
likewise  and  will  give  particular  attention  to 
a  coordinated  program  with  employers  that 
will  result  in  their  helping  to  plan  the  proj- 
ect and  win  result  in  their  being  ready  to 
fill  requisit'ons  for  trnlrecs  as  soon  as  they 
have  completed  their  course. 

This  Is  a  pleasant  experience  for  me.  and 
this  is  a  good  day,  I  think,  for  all  America, 
becau'^e  the  people  who  have  heretofore  been 
denied  Jobs  because  of  lack  of  training  now 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  the  training 
that  they  need  so  much,  and  the  Jobs  that 
they  want  so  much. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most  able 
and  incisive  article  published  in  yester- 
d::<y's  Washington  Post,  written  by  the 
distinguished  columnist  Walter  Lipp- 
maim.  and  entitled  "The  Unfinished  De- 
bate."  together  with  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
26.  entitled  "Anguish  cf  Power."  on 
which  Mr.  Lippmann  commented  in  his 
column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27,  19651 

Ths  Unfinished  Debate 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  my  experience  the  President  has  never 
deluded  himself  by  indulging  in  any  wishful 
thinking  about  how  the  war  is  going  In  Viet- 
nam or  how  the  American  people  are  feeling 
about  it.  When  he  tells  visitors  that  "the 
ice  IS  very  thin,"  although  the  polls  show 
that  he  has  overwhelming  jjopular  support, 
the  skepticism  does  not  arise  because  he  has 
p.  filly  yearning  to  have  everybody  agree  with 
him.  The  President's  skepticism  arises  be- 
cause ho  is  wise  in  the  ways  of  politics.  Once 
the  shooting  starts,  any  and  every  President 
can  count  on  a  big  majority.  "My  country 
right  or  wrong."  What  matters  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  Indisputable  fact  that  In  the  big 
majority  who  cupport  him  in  the  polls  today, 
there  is  deep  doubt  and  anxiety  about  the 
course  we  are  taking.  This  Is  why  he  knows 
that  the  ico  is  very  thin. 

The  popular  doubt  and  anxiety  have 
evoked  a  great  debate  which  ought  not  to 
be  vulgarized  and  degraded  by  the  use  of 
epithets  like  dove  and  hawk.  This  debate 
canr.ct  bo  suspended  v.-hile  American  policy 
is.  as  It  is  today,  still  unsettled  and  in  the 
making.  The  debate  on  Vietnam  has  al- 
ready brought  about  a  very  considerable  im- 
provement in  our  policy. 

When  the  debate  began.  Mr.  Rusk  was 
saying  that  our  war  aim  was  that  the  North 
VietnamTse  must  "stop  doing  what  they  are 
doing."  without  specifying  exactly  what  they 
must  do  or  not  do  and  what  we  would  re- 
gard as  sufficient  proof  they  had  done  It. 
This  was  a  demand  for  unconditional  sur- 
render, and  it  was  far  away  from  the  Presi- 


dent's Baltimore  speech  which  offered,  for 
the  first  time,  "unconditional  discussions." 
We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  posi- 
tion of  3  months  ago  when  we  said  that  we 
did  not  think  there  was  anything  to  nego- 
tiate about.  For  now  the  avowed  purpose 
of  our  policy  is  to  induce  Hanoi  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  debate,  therefore,  has  not  been  in 
vain,  and  It  must  continue  In  order  to  clari- 
fy our  thinking  about  where  and  when  and 
how  we  want  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire,  and 
what,  in  the  ensuing  negotiations,  we  hope 
to  achieve  in  Indochina.  We  are  still  far 
from  such  a  clarification,  even  among  the 
smr.U  circle  of  tlic  President's  principal  ad- 
visers, and  obvlourly  the  country  as  a  whole 
Is  groping  for  Information  and  for  enlight- 
enment. 

As  part  of  that  debate,  I  should  like  to 
say  something  about  a  powerful  and  mov- 
ing leading  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  Monday.  It  Is  called  "Anguish  of  Power." 
Its  theme  Is  that  once  a  nation  hrs  achieved 
great  power,  such  as  Great  Britain  did  In 
the  19th  century  and  as  the  United  States 
has  now,  it  "must  live  In  anguish."  For 
"no  country  can  have  great  power  and  a 
quiet  conscience." 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown: 
No  doubt  It  is  true  that  great  power  and  a 
quiet  conscience  do  net  easily  or  for  long 
go  together.  Where  I  differ  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Is  not  about  that.  We  cannot, 
and  we  should  not  If  we  could,  return  to  the 
isolation  which  we  practiced  before  the  two 
World  Wars,  and  Imagine  that  we  are  re- 
turning to  tho  age  of  our  Innocence.  My 
thesis  Is  that  we  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  Jumping  from  Isolationism  Into 
g'.oballsm.  and  that  this  Is  what  tho  Wash- 
Infrton  Post  is  In  fact  saying  we  need  to  do. 

It  Is  true  that  this  country  cannot  admit 
disinterest  in  any  crisis.  But  what  this 
country  must  learn  to  do  Is  to  measure  how 
much  It  can  afford  to  Intervene  in  any 
crisis,  and  to  distinguish  between  crises 
which  affect  Its  vital  Interests  and  those 
which  do  not.  Great  Britain  in  the  19th 
century  did  not  regard  It  r.s  a  duty  to  inter- 
vene when  a  fire  broke  out — r.s,  for  cx^.mple. 
In  our  Civil  War,  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  In  the  Balkan  wars.  In  the  RusEO-Jap- 
anesre  War.  What  I  reject  Is  the  Idea  that 
because  the  United  States  must  take  an  In- 
terest when  there  Is  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
it  must  therefore  be  the  global  policeman 
or,  as  the  Washington  Post  puts  It,  the 
global  fire  department. 

A  mature  great  power  will  make  measured 
and  limited  use  of  Its  power.  It  will  eschew 
the  theory  of  a  global  and  universal  duty 
which  not  only  commits  It  to  unending  wars 
of  Intervention  but  Intoxicates  Its  thinking 
with  the  Illusion  that  It  Is  a  crusader  for 
righteousness,  that  each  war  Is  a  war  to  end 
all  war. 

Since  In  this  generation  we  have  become 
a  great  power,  I  am  In  favor  of  learning  to 
behave  like  a  great  power,  of  getting  rid  of 
the  globallsm  which  would  not  only  en- 
tangle us  everywhere  but  Is  based  on  the 
totally  vain  notion  that  If  we  do  not  set  ths 
world  in  order,  no  matter  what  the  price,  we 
cannot  live  In  the  world  safely.  If  we  ex- 
amine this  Idea  thoroughly,  we  shall  see 
that  It  Is  nothing  but  the  old  Isolationism  of 
our  Innocence  In  a  new  form.  Then  we 
thought  we  had  to  preserve  owe  purity  by 
withdrawal  from  the  ugliness  cf  great  power 
politics.  Now  W2  sometimes  talk  as  If  we 
could  preserve  our  purity  only  by  policing 
the  globe.  But  In  the  real  world  we  rhall 
have  to  learn  to  live  as  a  great  power  which 
defends  Itself  and  makes  Its  way  among 
other  great  powers. 


April  2S,  1965 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  26,  1065] 
Anguish    of    Poweb 
This  administration,  and  no  doubt  Its  suc- 
cessors far  into  the  future,  will  have  to  deal 


with  a  deep-seated  revulsion  against  the 
preat  power  ro'e  of  the  United  States.  Now 
there  is  criticism  of  that  role  in  South  Viet- 
nam" in  subsequent  crises  It  will  be  against 
the  execution  of  a  great  power  role  In  other 

areas. 

Those  who  express  resentment  at  and  op- 
Dosltion  to  the  employment  of  force  In  south- 
east Asia    Include    some    of    the    country's 
foremost  liberals  and  Intellectuals  as  well  as 
academic  and  campus  leaders  of  lesser  emi- 
nence.   Some  of  course  oppose  the  policy  on 
practical  grounds.     Some  oppose  it  because 
of  a  behef  that  Chinese  Communist  power 
in  the  area  is  irresistible.     Some  are  against 
it  because  they  see  It  as  an  excessive  com- 
mitment to  a  "Balkan"  war  that  may  weaken 
or  divert  forces  needed   In  ?nore  important 
theaters  of  conflict.     Some  criticize  it  be- 
cause they  disagree  as  to  the  real  national 
interest  in   the   area.     Some  deplore   it   be- 
cause they  simply  think  we  cannot  achieve 
our  objectives  or  carry  out  our  commitments. 
The  largest  opposition,  however,  no  doubt 
comes  from    those   who   Instinctively   rebel 
against    this    country's    great    power    role. 
They  oppose  the  burden  of  great  power  as 
many  of  the  British  opposed  it  for  nearly 
300  years.     But   Great   Britain   for   a    long 
period  could    not   escape   the   anguish   that 
comes  with   the   very  possession  of   power. 
However  large  the  crowds  that  gathered  in 
Trafalgar  Square   to  shout  against  the  de- 
cisions  of   successive   ministries   to   commit 
British  power  In  Africa  and  Asia  and  America 
(or  against  the   failure   to  commit   It)    no 
Parliament   could  relieve    Great  Britain   of 
the   anguish    of    great    power,    no    monarch 
could  rescue   it  from   the   burdens   that   go 
with  the  possession  of  predominant  force. 
It  was  not  governments  that  the  people  op- 
posed; but  the  fate  that  put  Into  the  hands 
of  the  leaders  of  one  nation  the  leverage  to 
influence  the  course  of  events  and  the  des- 
tiny of  nations. 

And  this  is  the  real  misery  of  the  mighty. 
Once  power  descends  upon  a  people  it  can 
no  longer  achieve  national  peace  of  mind, 
even  If  It  can  achieve  peace  in  the  sense  of 
avoiding  war.  From  the  moment  its  power 
position  is  achieved,  the  nation  must  live  in 
anguish.  It  must  endure  the  anguish  that 
attends  the  application  of  force,  arising  out 
of  all  the  normal  revulsions  against  the  re- 
sort to  violence  and  against  the  Imposition 
of  pain  and  misery  to  achieve  political  re- 
sults In  a  world  where  force  or  the  use  of 
force  Is  the  chief  arbiter  of  nations.  Or  It 
must  endure  the  anguish  that  attends  the 
failure  to  use  force  where  Its  employment 
would  work  for  the  national  salvation  or  the 
preservation  of  peace.  No  country  can  have 
great  power  and  a  quiet  conscience.  Its  peo- 
ple and  Its  loaders  must  suffer  cither  the 
reproaches  of  having  used  force  or  the  re- 
proaches for  having  failed  to  use  it.  Life 
alternates  between  the  miseries  of  Vietnams 
and  Munlchs  and  Is  seldom  free  from  one  or 
the  other. 

There  Is  no  way  a  party  or  a  President  or 
a  Congress  can  deliver  a  people  from  this 
discomfort,  it  was  Inescapable  in  the  days 
of  British  power;  It  Is  more  Inevitable  now 
when  no  crisis  can  be  so  remote  or  so  little 
connected  with  the  national  Interest  that  It 
can  be  simply  overlooked.  This  country 
cannot  admit  disinterest  in  any  crisis.  It  Is 
vain  to  cry  that  Alabama  is  for  Alabamlans, 
Africa  for  Africans,  Asia  for  Asians,  America 
for  Americans.  We  are  Influenced  by  every 
act  of  injustice  and  tyranny  that  takes  place 
evervwhcre  In  the  globe;  and  every  act  of 
tyranny  and  Injustice  that  takes  place  here 
has  Its  Influence  everywhere  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  one  world  in  the  happy  sense  that 
Wendell  Willkle  Imagined  it;  but  It  Is  one 
world,  nevertheless.  And  Its  oneness  is  such 
that  no  one  can  light  a  fire  anywhere  In  It 
but  that  the  nation  with  the  biggest  fire 
department  has  to  decide  whether  to  use  it 
or  not  to  use  It.     And  out  of  that  choice 


enormous  consequences  for  good  or  evil  must 
flow. 

Such  is  our  burden,  such  our  plan,  and 
such  our  anguish.  When,  as  a  people,  we 
accept  the  fact  that  it  Is  unavoidable  and 
Inescapable,  the  level  of  debate  over  what 
we  should  or  should  not  do  in  each  recur- 
ring crisis  will  rise.  Each  of  our  decisions 
to  use  force  or  to  fail  to  use  force  Is  filled 
with  potential  pain  and  Injury  for  millions. 
This  Is  the  anguish  that  goes  with  great 
power.    No  one  can  deliver  us  from  it. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam  and  the  President's 
press  conference  held  yesterday,  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  headlines 
from  three  great  eastern  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers,  reflecting  their  views 
on  the  press  conference,  which  views  I 
am  sure  too  many  readers  take  instead 
of  reading  the  remainder  of  the  news 
article. 

I  would  hope  that  the  printer  of  the 
Congressional  Record  would  feel  that 
under  the  rules  by  which  we  operate,  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  place  headlines 
around  these  headlines. 

The  first  is  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  today,  and  reads  as  follows: 
Johnson  Reaffirms  Offer  To  Talk  Peace 

INVITES   doubter    NATIONS   TO   TEST   U.S. 
SINCERITY 

The  second  headline  is  from  this  morn- 
ing's Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  reads  as 
follows : 

JOHNSON    Dares    Reds    To    Take    up   Peace 

Offer,     Bars     War     Letup 

defends  raids,  jabs  at  critics 

The  third  headline  reporting  on  the 

same  press  conference,  published  in  the 

New  York  Times,  reads  as  follows: 

Johnson  Renews  Bid  on  Vietnam;  Defends 

Bombing 
repejvts    his    offer    to    confer    with    any 
government    wrrHouT    coNDmoNS — peace 

HOPES    STRESSED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  question: 
What  newspapers  do  you  read? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 


Murrow  made  a  great  contribution.  He 
worked  tirelessly  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  our  information  program  abroad  and 
for  some  months  he  did  it  while  fighting 
the  early  stages  of  lung  cancer. 

Ed  Murrow  was  forced  to  leave  his 
post  at  USIA  last  year.  His  fight  had 
become  his  full-time  job.  It  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  job  he  ever  undertook  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful.  His  own 
words  serve  best  right  now  to  express  my 
feeling  at  the  passing  of  Edward  R. 
Murrow:  "Good  night — and  good  luck — 
and  thanks." 


DEATH  OF  EDWARD  R.  MURROW 

Mr.       MANSFIELD.  Mr.      President, 
"good  night  and  good  luck"— these  were 
the  words  with  which  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row concluded  his  radio  and  television 
program  for  more  than  20  years.    Born 
in  the  South,  raised  in  the  West,  working 
in  the  East,  he  was  truly  all  American. 
Ed  Murrow 's  career  was  a  unique  one. 
It  was  a  career  based  on  a  high  regard 
for    honesty,    modesty,    integrity,    and 
forthright  reporting.    It  was   a  career 
underlined  by  courage,  a  keen  sense  of 
the  truth,  and  the  need  of  the  American 
people  to  know  the  truth.    Ed  Murrow 
served  the  American  people,  first  as  their 
eyes  and  their  ears,  as  their  witness  to 
events  which  shook  the  world— then  as 
interpreter  to  the  world  of  American  pol- 
icies   and    American   life.    It   was   this 
sense  of  duty  and  a  desire  to  get  the 
truth  across  which  motivated  Murrow 
to    leave    his    high-paying    position    as 
newscaster  and  analyst  and  to  accept 
the  difficult  and  demanding  challenge  to 
be   Director  of  the  U.   S.  Information 
Agency,  a  position  which  offered  one- 
tenth  his  salary  at  CBS.    At  USIA,  Ed 


TRIBUTE     TO     SENATOR     OLIN     D. 
JOHNSTON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Postal  Record,  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  in  its  May  1965  issue  has  pub- 
lished an  editorial,  v/ritten  by  the  able 
president  of  the  NALC,  Jerome  J. 
Keating,  on  the  life  of  our  late  colleague. 
Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston.  I  believe  the 
editorial  should  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston 
(Editorial,  from  Jerome  J.  Keating) 
Early  Easter  Sunday  morning,  my  tele- 
phone rang;  it  was  Bill  Gulledge,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  In  a  tearchoked 
voice,  he  declared,  "Our  Senator  is  dead; 
he  passed  away  at  4:21  this  morning." 

Yes,  "Our  Senator  is  dead."  If  the  letter 
carriers  of  America  ever  had  a  Senator,  It 
was  the  six-foot-three  South  Carolinian — 
the  man  with  the  big  heart  and  the  astute 
mind — the  man  who  was  responsible  for  more 
postal  legislation  than  any  man  who  had 
ever  lived. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  of  Texas,  said 
simply:  "My  stanchest  friend  in  the  Senate 
is  gone."  "The  letter  carriers  of  America  can 
well  re-echo  that  sentiment. 

The  Columbia,  (S.C.)  Record  paid  Senator 
Johnston  a  marvelous  tribute : 

"Son  of  a  tenant  farmer  and  early  In  life 
a  laborer  In  the  textile  mills  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Olin  Dewitt  Johnston  never  forgot  his 
heritage.  Throughout  his  long  and  colorful 
career  of  service  to  State  and  Nation,  the 
Senator  never  disremembered  what  it  is  like 
to  be  born  with  a  pewter,  rather  than  a  silver 
spoon.  He  never  forgot  the  little  people  of 
South  Carolina. 

"They  were  his  Joy  and  his  strength.  And 
he  was  their  Joy  and  their  strength. 

"He  knew  and  he  understood,  from  first- 
hand, the  privations  of  the  poor,  the  con- 
stant struggle  for  survival  of  the  textile 
worker,  the  pain  of  the  Federal  employee 
ignored  by  the  sprawling  bureaucracy,  and 
the  debilitating  toil  of  the  farmer  patiently 
coercing  a  living  out  of  Carolina  soil.  He 
knew.  And  these  people  knew  that  Olin 
Johnston  knew — and  cared. 

"Throughout  his  governmental  service, 
whether  as  State  representative,  governor  or 
Senator,  he  championed  the  causes  of  the 
little  people.  Born  to  a  tenant  farm,  nour- 
ished in  a  textile  mill,  politically  educated 
in  the  great  depression,  he  became  an  ar- 
dent New  Dealer  under  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  remained  adamantly  dedicated  to  its 
principles  until  his  death. 

"In  the  Senate,  he  was  a  good  party  man— 
one  who  knew  the  rules  of  'the  greatest  club 
in  the  world,'  understood  Its  rules  and  played 
by  Its  rules.     He  was  universally  respected. 
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On  his  last  visit  to  the  Senate,  he  was  warm- 
ly welcomed  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
witii  words  of  genuine  affection,  concern  and 
praise  from  men  of  widely  separated  political 
attitudes. 

•Today.  South  Carolinians  paid  due  hom- 
a;;c  to  the  Senator,  as  his  body  rested  in 
state  in  the  State  House.  Tomorrow,  he  will 
b3  buried  in  the  upstate  region  that  nur- 
tured him. 

"And  a  change  has  come  over  our  State 
wlfi  his  passing.  No  longer  will  the  textile 
workers  greet  the  tall,  hulking  fljure  with 
tile  deep  voice  who  knew  them  by  their 
Christian  names.  No  longer  will  the  people 
of  the  State  see  him  rire,  shake  his  Jowls  and 
in  chara:;teristic  routhern  speech  Intone, 
'My  fellow  South  Carolinians.' 

"His  fellow  South  Carolinians,  who  showed 
their  esteem  for  the  Senator  by  elect i::g  him 
to  a  series  of  offices  matched  by  few  in  our 
history,  will  miss  the  big  man  frcm  the 
Piedmont." 

The  letter  carriers  will  miss  him;  the 
Federal  employees  and  the  little  people  all 
over  America  will  mi:s  this  wonderful  man 
cf  (Treat  courage  and  determination.  Alvin 
Haith.  his  letter  carrier  at  Kenrlngton.  Md.. 
traveled  all  the  way  from  Kensington  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  at  Spartanburg.  "You  Just 
don't  know  what  your  coming  here  means  to 
me."  declared  Mrs.  Gladys  Johnston  on  see- 
ing Carrier  Halth. 

On  Monday,  the  body  of  Senator  Olin  D. 
Johnston  lay  In  state  In  the  beautiful  old 
Touth  Cr.rolira  cnpitol,  in  the  capital  city 
of  the  State  where  S;nator  Johnston  had 
served  longer  as  Governor  than  any  other 
man.  He  was  the  first  man  ever  to  lay  In 
state  in  the  capitol  building. 

All  day  long  a  £te.;dy  stream  of  people, 
young  and  old.  well  dressed  and  poorly 
dressed,  people  of  all  races,  passed  the  bier. 
On  the  face  of  each  was  refle:t:d  signs  of 
sorrow.  Many,  remembering  some  kind  deed, 
wept  openly. 

At  3:30  p.m..  50  Columbia  letter  carriers 
In  uniform,  led  by  Branch  President  Ray 
Lcmmons.  having  completed  their  dry's 
work,  pa.'-sed  solemnly,  soberly,  and  tearfully 
by  the  bier  of  their  g-eat  champion.  The 
loyal  and  faithfull  Bill  Johnston,  the  Sena- 
tor's brother,  who  never  left  his  side,  greeted 
every  one  of  them. 

At  5:30  p.m..  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Johnson  came  to  Coliunbia 
to  console  Mrs.  Johnston  and  the  Senator's 
family,  and  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  his 
long-time  Senate  colleague  and  his  faithful 
supporter.  Governor  Donald  Russell,  In  a 
few  touching  words,  paid  tribute  to  his 
friend.  Chaplain  George  Mutzo  of  the  South 
Carolina  State  Senate  prryed  and  offered 
s::'lritual  consolation.  The  capitol  was 
c-owded  with  mourners,  and  the  people  lined 
the  steps  outside.  Many  letter  carriers  from 
nearby  towns  hurried  in  to  attend  the  serv- 
ices in  Columbia. 

Early  Tuesday  morning  the  body  was 
taken  to  Spartanburg,  to  the  chu-ch  where 
the  Senator  had  long  worshipped.  The  Vice 
President,  and  M  s.  Humphrey,  headed  a 
Inrge  grqup  of  Senators  whp  came  from 
W.'.£hlngton  to  attend  the  funeral.  Post- 
master Gene-al  John  Gronouskl  and  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  Fred  B^'.en  accompanied 
the  Vice  President  and  his  party.  The 
State's  congressional  delegation  and  State 
oflicials  were  In  the  church;  the  main  c'.iurch 
was  packed  with  mourners;  a  second  chapel 
was  crowded,  and  the  steps  to  the  chuch 
and  sidewalk  in  front  were  filled  with  people 
who  could  not  get  in.  Scattered  through 
the  reverent  audience  were  many  letter  car- 
riers from  North  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Spartanburg  Journal  reported:  "In- 
side the  church,  floral  wreaths  from  far  and 
near  were  banked  around  the  altar  and  two 
wa^ls.  In  the  lobby  one  simple  wreath  of 
red  carnations,  yellow  chrysanthemums,  and 


Easter  lilies  In  green  fern  stood  out  tram  the 
others. 

"It  bore  this  message:  Xetter  Carriers 
Branch  628.  Spartanburg.'  It  was  mute 
testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator f.mong  letter  carriers  throughout  the 
UiUtcd  States.  He  had  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  for  years 
and,  as  such,  wielded  considerable  Influence 
in  postal  affairs." 

Following  the  funeral  at  the  Southside 
Baptist  Chvu-ch,  the  body  was  taken  to 
Houea  Path,  South  Carolina,  for  interment. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  humility  and 
faithfulness  of  the  Johnstons  that  the  body 
was  returned  to  a  little  cemetery  in  the  small 
community  of  Honea  Path,  where  Senator 
Johnston  had  lived  as  a  boy. 

A  MARVELOUS  CAREER 

The  career  of  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston 
Is,  indeed,  one  to  inspire  hope  and  raise  the 
ambition  of  every  young  man  In  America. 
Here  was  a  boy,  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer. 
At  the  age  of  9,  he  started  to  work  in  the 
mill.  He  studied  hard;  graduated  with  a 
bachelor's  degree;  later  secured  a  m.oster's 
degree;  and  finally  secured  his  law  degree. 
Ho  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  served  as 
Governor  of  his  State  longer  than  any  other 
man,  and  finally  became  U.S.  Sena- 
to-.  In  his  senatorial  campaigns,  he  was 
consistently  opposed  by  the  strongest  candi- 
dates In  the  State.  In  his  last  election  he 
turned  back  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  the 
primary  and  defeated  a  strong  Republican 
candidate  in  the  general  election.  He  never 
forgot  the  people,  and  they  never  forgot  him. 

Senator  Johnston  served  with  the  Rainbow 
Division  in  World  War  I.  In  college  and  in 
the  service,  he  boxed  as  a  heavyweight.  In- 
deed, he  had  a  fighting  heart — a  man  68  years 
of  age  who  survived  two  major  operations 
within  a  period  of  3  months,  and  was 
finally  struck  down  by  pneumonia,  was,  in- 
deed, a  man  with  a  fighting  heart.  So  en- 
grossed In  the  Senate  and  his  responsibilities 
was  he  that  ho  returned  to  his  senatorial  tasks 
between  operations. 

FRIEND  OF  THE  POSTAL  AND  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

To  ma.  the  death  of  Senator  Johnston  Is 
a  great  loss.  A  kindly  man,  he  always  had 
time  for  our  problems.  One  citizen  attend- 
ing the  Senator's  funeral  at  Spartanburg  told 
a  reporter:  "I  was  down  on  my  luck;  I  went 
to  Washington.  Our  other  Senator  was  too 
busy  to  see  me,  but  Senator  Johnston  saw 
me  and  took  care  of  my  problems."  That 
was  tj-pical  of  this  great  Senator. 

Senator  Olln  D.  Johnston  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1945.  I  came  to  Washington  In 
1945.  I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  associating  with  him  during  his  entire 
career  In  the  Senate.  One  of  the  first  major 
legislative  efforts  In  which  he  was  Involved 
was  the  1948  amendments  to  the  Retirement 
Act.  That  WES  epoch-making  legislation. 
The  Senator  stood  up  like  a  trojan  In  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

He  was  a  central  figure  In  cur  national 
convention  and  la  our  meetings  held  in 
Washington.  Frequently  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  good  wife  Gladys,  and  on  some 
occasions  by  his  fine  children.  A  convention 
was  not  a  convention  without  the  Senator. 

Legislatively,  he  worked  closely  with  Presi- 
dent Doherty  and  myself,  and.  In  more  re- 
cent years,  with  Vice  President  Rademacber 
as  well. 

Without  a  doubt,  he  sponsored  and  guided 
more  postal  and  Federal  employee  legisla- 
tion through  the  -Congress  than  any  man 
who  had  ever  lived.  The  very  last  deed  that 
he  performed  as  a  Memiber  of  the  Senate  was 
to  Introduce  S.  1667,  a  bill  to  transfer  back 
to  Cin^css  the  exclusive  right  to  set  rates  on 
parcel  post. 

The  last  Increase  for  retirees  enacted  in 
1962  would  not  have  become  a  law  were  It 
not  for  the  Senator.    The  House  had  passed 


the  pay  bill,  but  the  Increase  for  annuitants 
was  tied  up  In  the  Rules  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Johnston  amended  the  pay  bill  by  at- 
taching the  annuity  Increase  to  It,  and  thus 
it  became  law. 

Frequently  during  his  career  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee,  the  astute  Senator 
resorted  to  unusxial  strategy  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  bill.  Legislation  during  the 
p.ast  20  years  In  the  House  has  frequently 
been  bottled  up  In  the  committees.  Senator 
Johnston  would  take  a  minor  bill  that  hud 
passed  the  House,  amend  It  by  adding  the 
major  bill  to  It,  and  the  bill  would  then  go  to 
conference. 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  In  a  some- 
times complimentary  and  sometimes  critical 
editorial,  commenting  on  his  political  suc- 
cess, declared:  "The  overly  frequent  pay 
raises  he  got  for  the  employees  did  not  hurt 
either." 

The  same  editorial  stated,  "But  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  South  Carolina  has  not  had  a 
more  effective  lawmaker  In  Washington  in 
many  years." 

Senator  Johnston  was  kind,  he  never  spoke 
harshly  of  anyone;  he  was  an  able  legislator, 
universally  liked,  most  considerate,  and  a 
great  champion  of  the  postal  employees.  He 
will  be  missed  and  mourned.  To  his  fine 
family — his  faithful  wife  Gladys,  his  eon 
Olin.  Jr..  his  two  lovely  daughters  Mrs.  Sallle 
Scott  and  Elizabeth,  we  extend  our  most  sin- 
cere sympathy. 

Undoubtedly  Senator  A.  S.  (Mike)  Mon- 
RONEY  will  become  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  has  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Johnston,  he  Is  a  good  friend  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  will  closely  parallel  the  policies 
of  his  predeeesEor. 

Gov.  Donald  Russell  has  stepped  down 
from  the  governorship  to  assume  the  office  of 
U.S.  Senator.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  was  a 
close  friend  of  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston. 
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PEOPLES  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  well 
as  of  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  to  a  somewhat  different  and  pro- 
vocative viewpoint  on  the  cmrent 
struggle  in  Vietnam,  lis  cxnosilcr  ?s 
Maj.  Gen.  Edward  G.  Lansdale,  VS. 
Air  Force,  retired,  who  as  a  result  of 
several  years'  service  in  tiie  Philippines 
and  southeast  Asia  has  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  en  the  subject  of 
Communist  "wars  of  national  liberation" 
and  countcrinsurgency.  General  Lans- 
dale is  presently  a  consultant  to  the  staff 
of  Food  for  Peace,  at  the  V/hite  House. 

General  Lansdale  does  n:t  question 
our  presence  in  Vietnam,  nor  does  he  call 
for  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
and  southeast  Asia.  If  anything,  I  think 
it  is  fa'r  to  say  that  he  does  not  feel  that 
we  are  involved  as  much  as  wc  should  be 
in  Vietnam.  His  principal  criticism  of 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  is  perhaps 
best  summed  up  in  the  question :  "Do  we 
do  something  halfway:  give  a  man  a  exm 
to  defend  himself,  give  him  means  to  fill 
his  belly,  and  let  him  shift  for  himself 
when  it  comes  to  realizing  his  great  hope 
for  man's  liberty?"  General  Lansdale 
argues  that  the  Uni'.ed  States  must  he'p 
the  Vietnamese  arm  themselves  pol'ti- 
cally,  as  well  as  physically  and  materially. 
He  cites  as  the  major  unused  weapcn  of 
this  "people's  war"  our  ideology  which  Is 
embodied  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 


General  Lansdale  most  recently  ex- 
nressed  his  viewpoint  on  Vietnam  in  a 
talk  at  the  Principia  Conference  on  Viet- 
n^  in  Elsah,  111.,  on  April  9,  1965.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Lansdale's  interesting  and  stimulating 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
T/LK  AT  Principia  Conference  on  Vietnam, 

Elsah,  III. 
(By   Edward    G.    Lansdale.    major    general, 
USAF.  retired) 

I 

It  is  time  that  you  and  I  and  other  Amer- 
icans become  pragmatic  about  Vietnam.  A 
truly  pragmatic  American  would  Insist  that 
wc  do  today  what  will  help  us  tomorrow. 

From  this  pragmatic  viewpoint,  we  almost 
teem  to  have  forgotten  why  we  are  In  Viet- 
nam To  be  sure,  we  have  said  why.  We 
have  talked  It  up  big.  Some  Americans  even 
have  talked  it  down  big.  Yet,  the  great  chal- 
lenge given  the  United  States  by  events  in 
Vietnam  largely  has  gone  unmet  by  practical 
or  effective  American  deeds. 

Since  this  challenge  won't  go  away,  just 
because  we  duck  accepting  it.  let  us  get  It 
out  into  the  open  here  and  new.  lock  at  It 
hard,  and  then  dare  to  consider  meeting  It. 


weapon  of  the  Communists — their  political 
action — with  a  superior  action  of  our  own. 
If  we  employ  it  truly,  there  is  little  doubt 
about  victory  lor  the  cause  of  freedom.  Fur- 
ther, the  struggle  would  be  fought  on  the 
terms  of  freemen,  not  on  those  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

This   strategy  deals   with   the  hard   Inner 
core  of  the  struggle  in  the  world  today,  in 
Vietnam,  in  the  so-called  wars  of  national 
liberation   elsewhere.     The   basic  conflict  is 
between  the  way  we,  the  free,  look  at  man 
and  the  way  the  Communists  look  at  man. 
We   see  man  as  an  individual,  endowed  by 
his  Creator  with  "certain  Inalienable  rights. ' 
The  Communists  eee  man  as  a  cipher  of  the 
state,  a  materialist  zero  v.ithout  a  creator. 
Eo,  what  do  we  do  In  this  basic  conflict?    Do 
we  profess  "self-evident  truths"  for  ourselves 
alone?    Do  we  permit  the  Conununlsts  to  be- 
guile, coerce,  or  otherwise  rob  a  man  of  the 
true  heritage  we  say  he  has,  and  let  them 
make   him  a   part   of    the   Communist   ma- 
chine—while we  keep  silent  about  this  true 
heritage,  not  help  h.m  come  into  It  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  ability?     Do  we  do  some- 
thing halfway:  give  a  man  a  gun  to  deiend 
hinosclf,  give  him  means  to  All  his  belly,  and 
let  him  shift  for  himself  when  it  comes  to 
.ealizing  his  great  hope  for  man's  liberty?    1 
don't  baileve  we  can  do  only  this  and  still 
maintain  our  own  freedom,  strong  and  hon- 
est and  lasting. 

in 


The  great  challenge  given  to  us  In  Viet- 
nam is  political.  Essentially,  it  is  this:  Can 
the  Vietnamese  win  their  freedom  while  they 
fail  to  agree  on  what  freedom  is— and  fall  to 
start  governing  themselves  in  a  way  that 
Ukes  them  toward  that  freedom?  If  they 
cannot,  then  slicu'.d  we  Americans  remain 
aloof  from  this  political  heart  of  the  strug- 
gle and  confine  oiu'  most  generous  and  dedi- 
cated help  in  Vietnam  to  military  and  Eocio- 
economic  assistance?  Or  rather,  should  we 
Americans  give  equally  generous  and  dedi- 
cated help  to  the  Vietnamese  In  their  heart- 
felt longing  to  achieve  ways  to  govern  them- 
selves within  their  own  truths  and  with  a 
real  degree  of  stability,  while  they  set  forth 
clearly  the  premise  of  the  freedom  they  most 
desire  for  themselves? 

Put  it  another  way.  It  can  be  said  that  our 
tide  in  Vietnam  outnumbers,  outguns,  and 
outspends  the  enemy.  Shouldn't  we  now 
make  a  real  effort  to  outthlnk  the  enemy  on 
the  actual  battleground  among  the  people 
of  Vietnam?  This  means  helping  the  Viet- 
namese find  their  own  true  cause  to  fight 
lor,  much  more  than  helping  them  fljht 
against  something.  Such  positive.  In  con- 
trast to  negative,  help  could  well  Include 
sympathetic  encouragement  and  assistance 
In  the  stcp-by-stcp  development  of  a  repre- 
sentative and  rcKponsive  political  system  of 
Vietnamese  origin.  This  would  create  some- 
thing of  their  own  to  which  the  Vletnamece 
could  pledge,  willingly  and  freely,  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Such    work   would   fill    a   gap    which    has 
been  the  despair  of  Vietnamese,  Americans, 
and  other  free  people  In  Vietnam.    It  would 
put  the  war  upon  a  sound  moral  and  political 
footing.     Given  true  political  meaning,  the 
military,    psychological,    and    economic    ac- 
tions used  to  win  the  moral  goal  would  In- 
cre.aEe  a  hundredfold  In  their  effect  on  break- 
ing the  will  of  the  enemy.     A  Vietnamese 
cause,    with    an    attainable    national    goal 
closest   to   the  hearts  of   the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese,  would  not  only 
give  the  Vietnamese  something  worth  every- 
thing to  defend.     It  also  would   be  a  goa 
desired  even  by  those  now  under  the  control 
of  Communist  masters,  one  that  would  give 
them  just  cause  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the 
Communist  and  join  their  brothers  on  oui_ 
side.     This  Is  true  st  ategy  for  a  "peoples 
war"  such  as  the  Communists  have  sought 
to  wage.     It   dlrecUy   confronts  the   main 
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Now.  this  challenge  has  come  to  us  at  a 
moment  of   history.     We   should    recognize 
that  man's  history  is  full  of  political  chal- 
lenges which  were  met  by  the  world's  lead- 
ing power  in  each  era.     The  challenges  were 
met  to  keep  the  peace,  as  the  leading  power 
defined  that  peace.     The  great  khans,  Alex- 
ander, Tamerlane,  Rome,  £p:-.in,  and  Britain 
all  had  their  time  of  leadership  and  of  keep- 
ing the  peac3,  their  style.     Along  with  mili- 
tary   strength    which    gained    and    enforced 
their  leadership,  along  with  economic  meas- 
ures   which    gave    it    commercial    meaning, 
there  also  was  political  action  by  the  leading 
power,  to  provide  his  means  of  control.    Our 
name  for  this  political  action  is  "colonial- 
ism."    The  world  leader  In  the  past  simply 
made    colonies    out    of    lands    and    peoples 
ab  oad,   imposing  upon  them  political  sys- 
tems, laws,  language,  modes  of  justice  that 
were  his  o'A'n. 

Today,  the  United  States  finds  Itself  in 
the  position  of  being  the  world's  leading 
power.  Yet,  we  Americans  are  opposed  to 
colonialism  and  colonial  methods  for  many 
reasons.  Including  the  fact  that  we  too  were 
once  a  colony  and  rebelled  against  the  con- 
cept. Lyndon  Johnson,  with  his  gift  for 
censensus,  expressed  out  national  feelings 
well  in  his  inaugural  address  last  January. 
The  President  said:  "Our  Nation's  course 
Is  abundantly  clear.  We  aspire  to  nothing 
that  belongs  to  others.  We  seek  no  donunlon 
over  our  fellow  man,  but  man's  dominion 
over  tyranny  and  Tnisery." 

However,   at   this   moment   of   man's   his- 
tory, we  are  not  alone  In  the  world.    There 
are  two  Communist  powers,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  China,  who  singly  and  jointly  chal- 
lenge our  world  leadership.     On  their  part, 
they  are  quite  brazen  about  using  political 
action  to  gain  control  of  other  nations.  They 
vise  a  form  of  old  power  play.  tHe  old  co- 
lonialism.  In  modern  dress.     A  mention  oi 
Hungary    and   Tibet   will    make   this   point. 
These     once-independent     countries,     con- 
quered by  neighboring  Conununlsts  and  made 
into   satellites,   tried   to   gain   independence 
In  much  the  same  way  as  the  American  col- 
onies  did    m    1776.     The    stamping   out   of 
the-e   rc-ent  revolutions  by   fcreiqn   troops 
under   the  Communists  were  plain  acts  of 
colonial  imperialism  in  the  ugliest  historic 
eenoe.  Further,  the  expansion  cf  the  Commu- 
nist empire  has  been  an  active  fact  of  lire 
in  our  time.    For  example,  back  when  many 
of   today's   faculty   members  were  students 


themselves,  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  11,  there  were  a  little  less  than 
200  million  people  under  direct  Commu- 
nist riile.  Today,  the  number  of  people  un- 
der direct  Communist  rtde  has  grown  to 
almost  1,100  million  people.  (In  contrast, 
people  on  our  side,  clearly  conomitted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  number  some  752  million. 
This  doesn't  count  many  millions  In  Africa, 
India,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Indo- 
nesia whose  politics  await  the  future.) 

While  the  original  Communist  takeovers 
of  Hungary,  Tibet,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries were  plain  conquests  by  use  of  con-  . 
vential  military  force,  the  current  meth- 
ods of  Communist  expansion  are  more  sub- 
tle. They  entitle  these  methods  as  "wars 
of  national  liberation."  We  see  them  as 
"Communist  subversive  insurgency."  Viet- 
nam Is  today's  most  active  example. 

In  the  Asian  methcd  of  Communist  sub- 
versive Insurgency,  a  national  liberation  po- 
litical group  is  established  at  a  remote  base. 
This  political  group  Is  given  the  Image  of 
a  people's  movement  by  naming  members 
who  allegedly  represent  big  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional population— the  farmers,  the  youth, 
the  women,  the  workers,  the  students,  and 
so  on.  Added  to  the  political  cadres  are 
military  cadres  who  are  specialists  In  guer- 
rilla warf.-.re,  and  who  will  tauMd  a  m'li- 
tary  apparatus  upon  the  political  footing 
provided  by  the  political  cadres.  The  "re- 
mote base"  where  this  starts  coming  out  In 
the  open  u-ually  means  a  camp  located  far 
enough  from  centers  of  population  to  avoid 
Immediate  detection  or  access  by  the  coun- 
try's forces  of  law  and  order. 

This  political-military  force  then  acts  to 
gam  control  of  the  people  on,  the  land,  by 
attraction  or  coercion  as  required.     It  Is  a 
Etep-by-step  operation,  firft  In  the  villrges 
and  hamlets  closest  to  the   base,  and  then 
ever  widening.    Nuclei  are  sent  to  estab  ish 
more  bases,  to  start  the  same  process  In  other 
regions      Secret  agents  are  seni  to  Infiltrate 
centers  of  population  and  government  orga- 
nizations.     The    Asian    Conomunlst    slogan 
which  goes,  "first  the  mountains,  then  tne 
countryside,    then    the    cities"    is    a    g-od 
thumbnail  description  of  the  proce£S.     It  Is 
considerably      different     than      the     Soviet 
method  of  working  with  the  proletariat  in 
cities  or  of  Soviet  defensive  partisan  warfare. 
Along  with  selling  nationalistic  goals,  se- 
lected for   the   greatest   local   appeal,   Asian 
Communists   also   act  to  destroy   both   the 
credibility  and  the  Instruments  of  the  na- 
tion's government  among  the  local  people. 
In  brief,  they   act  to   create   a   momentrry 
vacuum  of  anarchy,  to  permit  them  to  flU 
this  vacuum  with  their  own  governing  appa- 
ratus.   The  anarchy  Is  created  by  destructive 
m^ans:    the  character  assassination   of  na- 
tional leaders  by  psychological  means.  Isolat- 
ing    the     countryside     from     the     city     by 
strangling  lines  of  communication  through 
ambushing  and  cutting  highways  and  rail- 
ways, provoking  government  forces  Into  acts 
against  the  people  (such  as  hiding  In  villages 
and  forcing  the  villagers  to  stay  there  while 
the  Communists  start  a  battle  with  govern- 
ment  forces,    and   the   liquidation   of   local 
peoole  representing  authority— such  as  vU- 
lage    headmen,    judges,    public    health    and 
public     works     officials,     policemen,     even 
schoolteachers,  and  at  times  the  famUles  of 
the-e  people.     Many  thousands  of  such  pub- 
Uc  servants  have  been  murdered  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam. 

I  Eurpect  that  Mao  Tse-tung  hnd  a  know- 
ing look  on  his  face  when  he  told  Edgar 
Snow  recently  that  Americans  seem  to  Ignore 
"the  decisive  political  fact  that  gov- 

ernments cut  off  from  the  ma^es  cou.d  not 
win  against  wars  of  national  liberation. 
Mao  had  a  big  hand  In  developing  the  cyni- 
cal brutal  Asian  Communist  method  of  cut- 
ting off  the  people  from  their  government. 
The  trouble  Is,  this  method  has  a  big  ap- 
peal to  ambitious  people  in  a  number  of 
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countries.  It  has  become  quite  an  export 
item  lo  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Africa, 
where  there  are  some  would-be  leaders  eager 
to  try  it.  As  General  Glap.  the  Communist 
military  leader  In  Hanoi,  said  not  long  ago: 
■  South  Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the  national 
liberation  movement  of  our  time  •  •  ".  If 
the  special  warf;\re  that  the  U.S.  imperialists 
are  testing  in  South  Vietnam  is  overcome, 
this  means  that  It  can  be  defeated  every- 
where in  the  world." 

The  forces  of  freedom  must  be  vigilant 
about  tills  vital  facet  of  Communist  action. 
In  Malaysia,  where  Sukarno  is  trying  to  use 
this  method  his  own  way.  the  Malaysian 
Government  hp.s  had  a  long,  bitter  experience 
in  facing  up  to  the  challenge,  from  Commu- 
nist guerrilla  days.  A  recent  warning  by 
Dato  Ghaziili  bin  Shafie.  who  is  Permanent 
Secretarj'  to  the  Malaysian  External  Affairs 
Ministry,  is  worth  noting.  Dato  Ghazali 
told  the  Malaysians:  "It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  assume  that  superior  military  exper- 
tise and  superior  firepower  alone  are  de- 
cisive. To  overlook  the  importance  of  po- 
litical action  is  to  miss  the  bus  completely 
*  •  •  Malaysia  will  endure  •  •  •  so  long  as 
the  national  will,  which  is  the  active  expres- 
sion of  growing  national  unity,  can  with- 
stand the  pressures  from  within  and  with- 
out •  *  *.  There  is  no  alternative.  It  Is  of 
paramount  Importance  to  anticipate  ten- 
sions and  stresses  wherever  they  are  likely 
to  appear  between  the  people  and  the 
Government." 

IV 

So  far.  then.  I  have  pointed  out  that  a  great 
challenge  exists  for  us  in  Vietnam,  have  done 
nay  best  to  describe  it.  to  tell  how  It  came  to 
be.  and  to  sketch  in  the  major  pressures 
facing  us.  Now  we  reach  the  hard  part. 
What  do  we  want  to  do  about  it?  What  can 
we  do  about  it?  What  is  practical,  feasible 
for  the  United  States  to  do — within  our  own 
political  heritage,  within  the  talents  of  our 
people,  within  the  sroal  of  an  honorably 
peaceful  world  such  as  we  seek? 

Noted  Journalists  such  as  Joseph  Kraft  and 
C.  L.  Sulzberger  have  analyzed  our  U.S.  orga- 
nization and  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  have 
concluded,  in  brief,  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  in  Vietnam  what  it  takes  to 
meet  the  Communist  political  challenge 
there.  Mr.  Sulzberger  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Times  from  Danang.  Vietnam,  In  March:  ' 
"Today,  we  acknowledge  we  have  not  found 
a  formula  to  frustrate  communism's  brilliant 
revolutionary  warfare  techniques  as  such. 
Our  goveriunental  social  and  military  sys- 
tems are  not  devised  for  this.  Never  having 
had  an  empire,  we  possess  no  large  cadres 
of  civil  servants  experienced  in  Asia.  We 
cannot  dynamically  export  our  ideology, 
which  is  not  dynamic.  And  our  warmak- 
Ing  capacity  Is  founded  on  highly  technical 
equipment  and  strategy  unsuited  to  guerrilla 
engagements." 

Assuming  that  there  is  some  validity  In 
such  analyses,  that  we  do  not  now  have  the 
people  nor  the  organization  in  Vietnam  to 
meet  the  great  political  challenge  given  us, 
we  must  also  assume  that  the  challenge 
won't  go  away  just  because  It  is  unmet  by 
us.  Military  actions  in  North  Vietnam,  the 
most  skillful  diplomatic  moves,  mammoth 
economic  development  projects  such  as  the 
one  for  the  Mekong  Basin — even  if  successful 
In  stopping  the  CommunL^ts  from  waging 
guerrilla  warfare  in  South  Vietnam  and  In 
giving  a  giant  boost  to  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  people  in  the  region — won't  by 
themselves  end  the  Communist  revolution- 
ary process  among  the  people.  Like  the 
magical  Invisible  clothing  for  the  emperor. 
In  the  child's  tale,  no  matter  how  we  say 
we  see  the  problem,  the  central  figure  still 
remains  naked.  It  Is  there.  It  Is  the  truth 
we  miist  face,  sooner  or  later. 

Further,  there  at  the  heart  of  the  chal- 
lenge Is  that  question  of  Ideology.  As  an 
American  who  served  the  United  States  for 


many  years  in  Asia — served.  If  you  will,  as  a 
public  servant  not  to  an  empire  but  to  a 
democracy,  and  served  long  tours  in  areas 
of  active  Communist  revolution — I  can  say 
flatly  that  our  political  beliefs,  our  Ideology, 
are  far  more  dynamic,  far  more  appealing 
in  Asia  than  an>thing  the  Communists  can 
put  forward.  Every  time  we  have  given  our 
fundamental  principles  a  fair  chance,  have 
stayed  true  to  them,  have  practiced  what 
we  preached,  our  Ideology  has  licked  the 
Communist.-?  hands  down.  I  have  seen  this 
happen  on  the  spot  at  critical  moments 
of  history.  If  the  Communists  are  beating 
us  in  Vietnam  on  so  basic  an  Issue,  then  I 
must  join  Dato  Ghazali  of  Malaysia  and  say 
we  are  missing  the  bus  completely. 

One  of  our  difficulties  is  that  we  confuse 
ourselves  when  we  talk  about  politics,  politi- 
cal action,  and  Ideology  once  we  leave  our 
own  shores.  Different  Americans  define  these 
words  differently,  when  abroad.  Yet.  our 
basic  political  beliefs  are  set  forth  plainly 
and  interpretation  really  rests  on  the  courage 
of  our  convictions.  Our  basic  political  be- 
liefs are  there,  for  all  to  road.  In  the  opening 
par.igraphs  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, as  followed  by  specific  guidance  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  We  have.  In  these,  a  great 
promise  coupled  with  Its  principled  guidance. 
They  form  an  ideology  of  dynamic  universal- 
ity, .as  alive  today  as  when  conceived,  and 
close  to  the  hearts  of  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world.  Although  our  expres- 
sion of  higher  human  concepts  grew  out  of 
our  own  Graeco-Judaic-Chrlstlan  back- 
ground, the  ethics  expressed  are  in  close 
harmony  with  the  great  teachings  of  Asia, 
Including  Confucianism.  It  passes  under- 
standing why  any  American  tries  to  put  this 
Ideology  of  ours  on  the  shelf,  unused.  In  the 
face  of  an  admittedly  godless,  a  dialectical 
materialism,  and,  instead,  substitutes  a  ma- 
terialism of  our  own  to  meet  the  thrust  of 
communism  in  dubious  battle.  This  is  wag- 
ing w-v  on  grounds  of  our  enemy's  choosing, 
when  we  could  be  In  our  true  place,  fighting 
the  good  fight  of  our  own  choosing. 

Too  often.  American  political  action  abroad 
is  seen  as  being  limited  to  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations between  governments,  or  promoting 
the  pro  forma  copying  of  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy In  the  image  of  the  United  States, 
or  m  a  sort  of  self-righteous  scolding  of 
foreign  leaders  for  behavior  not  confoi^ng 
to  our  idea  of  what  it  should  be,  or  even  in 
charting  how  a  native  bureaucracy  should 
work  in  an  unwitting  adherence  to  Parkin- 
son's Law.  We  ourselves  are  to  blame.  We 
have  not  assigned  the  mission  for  true  Amer- 
ican political  work  abroad  to  any  of  our  Gov- 
ernment services,  nor  have  trained  any  of  our 
service  personnel  for  it.  Only  a  handful  of 
Americans  abroad,  Americans  who  stuck  their 
necks  out  and  dared  to  do  such  work,  have 
learned  by  experience. 

Apart  from  some  exceptions,  then,  the  repi 
American  politicians,  those  who  would  know 
instinctively  what  I  am  talking  about  and 
would  know  instinctively  how  to  get  the  work 
done,  mostly  are  serving  at  home  rather  than 
abroad.  They  are  our  elected  officials.  They 
are  In  the  White  House,  in  Congress,  in  State 
capitals,  even  in  city  hall.  Some  fine  ones, 
also,  have  left  public  service,  but  have  not  left 
their  concern  for  public  affairs.  Those  among 
them  who  came  up  the  hard  way,  with  a  max- 
imum of  personal  effort,  have  learned  that 
politics  is  an  art,  not  a  science,  that  It  Is 
full  of  give  and  take,  and  that  it  requires 
deep  understanding  of  human  nature,  hopes, 
and  conscience. 

This  suggests  in  turn  that  perhaps  It  Is 
now  time  to  look  again  at  this  political  Na- 
tion of  our,  to  find  a  truer  source  of  Amer- 
icans to  whom  we  can  entrust  our  most  sen- 
sitive political  duties  abroad.  One  such 
source,  surely.  Is  within  our  major  political 
parties.  Perhaps  the  leaders  and  the  na- 
tional conunlttees  of  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  could  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 


hard  nut  of  this  problem  and  at  ways  to 
solve  it.  Perhaps,  too,  some  of  our  most  per- 
ceptive journalists — foreign  correspondent* 
and  Washington  correspondents  among 
them — could  lend  a  hand.  These  foifej 
sitting  dov  n  with  a  select  few  of  our  pn> 
fcssionals  In  foreign  affairs,  might  well  find 
the  answer  needed,  to  pick  just  the  riglit 
Americ.ins  to  send  abroad  just  tlie  right  way 
to  undertake  constr\ictive  political  help  in 
critical  are.as  such  i^s  Vietnam.  It  is  like- 
ly that  our  present  governmental  establisli- 
ments.  with  their  administrative  overloads, 
would  find  difficulty  in  absorbing  such  wort 
without  considerable  change  to  permit  the 
freedom  of  maneuver  required.  The  work 
would  demand  inspiration  ass  well  as  sensi- 
tivity to  tlic  needs  of  others,  an  attitude  of 
warm  brotherhood  In  giving  help  with  the 
honest  humility  which"  can  be  accepted  with 
honor. 

Incidentally,  tlie  AFL-CIO  has  made  a  fine 
start  in  suc'.i  international  brotherhood,  with 
practical  help  In  the  'growth  of  democratic 
trade  unionism  abroad.  So.  too.  have  a 
number  of  our  American  iiidustrialists,  who 
increasingly  ar  giving  practical  help,  in  an 
unsung,  unselfish  way,  to  foreign  peoples 
and  communities  in  their  growth  toward  en- 
lightened individual  enterprise.  We.  as 
Americans  in  an  age  of  erosion  by  tyranny, 
need  do  much  more  of  such  conslructive 
work.  > 

V 

Now,  If  we  could  get  Just  the  right  hand- 
ful of  Americans  out  to  Vietnam,  what  would 
we  expect  them  to  do?  The  general  nature 
of  the  work  can  be  sketched  in  readily.  The 
criteria  for  the  work  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  should  be  by  Vietnamese  Invitation. 

It  should  earn  Vietnamese  acceptance  of 
Americans  acting  as  unselfish  friends,  friends 
able  to  bridge  over  suspicions  and  ambitions 
among  true  leaders  and  bring  them  onto 
common  ground  for  teamwork  in  the  larger 
Vietnamese  interest. 

It  should  encourage  the  development  of 
realizable  political  goals  for  the  nation,  ex- 
pressive of  the  people's  deepest  hopes. 

It  should  be  able  to  Instruct  political  par- 
ties and  groups  In  how  to  develop  their  own 
popular  base,  get  roots  down  among  the 
people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

And,  it  should  help  create  the  most  favor- 
able climate  possible  (under  conditions  of 
emergency)  for  the  growth  of  native  politi- 
cal Institutions  which  give  the  people  an 
Increasing,  orderly  opportunity  to  consent  in 
how  they  are  governed. 

This  listing  Is  harmonious  with  our  funda- 
mental political  beliefs,  yet  does  full  homage 
to  the  national  Integrity  and  honest  pride  of 
the  Vietnamese.  It  outlines  acts  of  real 
brotherhood,  welcome  to  those  who  pray  for 
a  stable  government,  for  a  truer  Vietnamese 
political  future  they  can  choose  as  an  alter- 
native to  communism.  Such  work  would 
get  quickly  at  -the  urgent  business  of  help- 
ing the  Vietnamese  get  their  political  foot- 
ing. Upon  a  sound  political  base,  then,  the 
supporting  actions — psychological,  military. 
and  economic — could  be  guided  firmly  to- 
ward winning  freedom  in  Vietnam,  not  just 
toward  the  defeat  of  some  present  Commu- 
nist military  forces,  but  toward  a  much 
more  conclusive  victory. 

There  are  somewhere  between  30  and  40 
political  parties  and  factions  in  Vietnam 
today.  Most  of  them  are  opposed  to  com- 
munism and  would  suffer  direly  If  the  Com- 
munists won.  But,  they  continue  their 
divisive  rivalry  with  each  other.  They  need 
the  positive,  brotherly  help  our  Nation  really 
Is  capable  of  providing,  to  find  and  accept 
the  realism  underlying  the  motto,  "divided 
we  fall,  united  we  stand"  in  a  way  that 
would  encourage  them  to  band  together 
more,  for  their  own  common  good.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  Vietnamese  religious  groups, 
who  have  a  number  of  responsible  leaders 
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«,rnlne  for   etancher,   more   trusted    ways 
W   live    in   harmony    with    thoee   of   other 

^AUo'^et  us  not  forget  the  average  guy  in 
Vietnam,  the  plain,  everyday  citizen.  His 
Affectionate  nickname  In  Vietnam  Is  "Nguoi 
T^uone  Dan."  Our  friend  Dan  cherishes  his 
Sy  life  and  has  a  deep  belief  In  private 
nrooerty  Both  the  traditional  family  bonds 
Lnd  the  concept  of  private  property  are  In- 
rtitutlons  which  are  being  destroyed  In 
North  Vietnam  and  In  China.  Our  friend 
Dan  needs  most  desperately  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment of  his  own  that  shares  his  beliefs, 
that  works  with  him  to  defend  what  he  has 
and  to  realize  the  good  life  he  most  wants 
for  himself,  for  his  children,  and  for  his 
children's  children.  The  political  wants  of 
Vietnam  truly  offer  a  great  challenge. 

To  give  point  to  all  of  the  foregoing,  let 
me  quote  from  a  current  Vietnamese  student 
handbill  In  Saigon.  It  was  written  by 
student  leaders  to  their  fellow  students. 
The  young  Vietnamese  who  wrote  this  want 
to  lead  5.000  students  In  Saigon  out  into  the 
countryside  this  coming  rummer  vacation, 
despite  the  dangers  and  hardships  they 
know  await  them  in  the  country,  to  do  social 
action  work,  literacy  teaching,  land  rehabili- 
tation and  construction.  The  student  ler.d- 
ers  make  this  plea  to  their  fellow  students: 
"You  will  warm  up  your  unfortunate  com- 
rades with  your  humanity  and  love.  You 
win  throw  a  bridge  of  communion  between 
cities  and  countryside,  the  educated  class 
and  the  uneducated  one,  the  privileged  peo- 
ple and  the  ill-treated  ones.  You  are  work- 
ers to  build  up  love,  understanding,  racrl- 
fice,  confidence,  and  hope.  You  will  revive 
the  national  self-reliant  spirit,  the  4,000- 
year-old  moral  tradition  of  Vietnam." 

There  speak  the  Vietnamese.  Surely  we 
have  a  bond  of  brotherhood  with  people  such 
as  they.  I  trust  that  you  feel  It  and  under- 
stand It.     Our  great   challenge  still   awaits. 


EFFICIENCY  WITH  ENTERPRISE  USE 
OP  CONTRACTOR  PERSONNEL  IN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Mr.   BARTLETT.     Mr.    President,    in 
certain  circles,  much  attention  has  been 
directed  recently  to  House  Report  No. 
188.  which  was  issued  as  a  supplement 
to  House  Report  No.  129,  "Use  of  Con- 
tractor Personnel  in  Department  of  De- 
fense."  House  Report  No.  188  specifically 
deals  with  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  regarding 
contractor  technical  services.   In  the  past 
the  Air  Foi-ce  has  secured  needed  person- 
nel services  through  contract  procure- 
ment.   Under  this  system,  the  Air  Force 
contracts  with  a  private  firm  for  man- 
horns  at  a  stated  price  per  unit.     The 
contractor  employs  the  personnel  and 
assigns  them  to  Air  Force  installations. 
The  Air  Force  m?y  select  the  personnel 
to  be  used  and  may  remove  those  indi- 
viduals who  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
These  contract  technicians  have  no  su- 
pervisory functions  and  are  supervised 
by  Air  Force,  military  or  civil  service 
personnel.    They  work  side  by  side  with 
civil  servants  and  perform  the  same  tasks 
and  have  the  same  duties. 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  to  the  legality  of  tech- 
nical services  procurement  apparently 
has  been  misinterpreted  by  some  people. 
For  example,  it  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  Defense  Department  must 
stop  the  practice  of  contracting  with 
private  industry  for  contractor-furnished 
technical  personnel.     More  important. 


this  decision  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  only  cease  such  practice  but 
instead  should  take  these  technical  peo- 
ple under  the  wing  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  civil  service  personnel,  with 
a  subsequent  increase  In  the  Federal 
payroll. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  decision  would  not  bring 
one  to  the  above  conclusions.  This  re- 
port calls  upon  the  Defense  Department 
to  cease  using  a  particular  type  of  per- 
sonnel procurement  contract — a  type  of 
contract  that  apparently  is  used  to  avoid 
budget  or  manpower  restrictions  which 
have  been  imposed  by  either  appropria- 
tion limitations  or  administrative  ruling. 
The  conclusions  reached  in  the  report 
make  the  distinction  between  the  normal 
method  of  contracting  out  specific  jobs 
to  private  contractors,  as  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  only  contracting  for  per- 
sonnel. The  report  makes  objection  only 
to  the  latter  practice. 

This  objectionable  practice  works  in 
the  following  manner:  The  Defense  De- 
partment makes  an  agreement  with  a 
business  firm  to  furnish  technical  people. 
These  technicians  are  not  furnished  to 
perform  a  part-cular  job  as  is  true  with 
normal  contracts,  but  instead  are  as- 
signed under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Government  personnel  on  the  basis  of  a 
stated  number  of  personnel  at  a  stated 
price  per  person,  per  day,  per  hour. 
These  people  then  perform  whatever 
tasks  are  assigned  them,  and  usually  are 
working  side  by  side  with  Government 
personnel  performing  the  same  tasks  in 
the  same  area.  The  GAO  report  con- 
demns this  practice  and,  in  the  public 
interest,  wisely  so. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  con- 
cerns an  r.gency  of  the  Air  Force  known 
as  the  Ground  Electronics-Engineering 
Installation  Agency,  commonly  referred 
to  as  GEEIA.  This  Agency  is  quite  well 
known  to  me  personally,  and  the  prac- 
tices of  GEEIA  repeatedly  have  been 
called  to  my  attention.  I  have  received 
reports  that  these  practices  are  not  only 
contrary  to  Department  of  Defense  policy 
but,  even  more  remarkable,  contrary  to 
stated  Air  Force  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  held  hearings 
on  June  2,  196  i,  regarding  the  procure- 
ment practices  of  this  agency.     I  was 
acting  committee  chairman  during  which 
hearing  when  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Air  Fores,  and  also  from 
the    affected    private    businesses    and 
unions   through  the  representatives  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  and  the  National  Elec- 
trical Contractors  Association.     During 
the  hearing,  evidence  was  received  to  in- 
dicate that  GEEIA  repeatedly,  and  in 
places   as   far   apart   as   Alabama   and 
Alaska,   had  performed  electrical   con- 
struction jobs  which,  according  to  most 
interpretations  of   Air  Force,  Defense, 
and  Federal  policy,  are  more  economi- 
cally and  more  properly  performed  by 
private   enterprise.     This   hearing,   the 
GAO  report,  and  the  continuous  voices 
of  protest  were  in  part  responsible  for  the 
complete  study  of  Defense  contracting 
policies  which  is  currently  being  con- 


ducted by  a  special  group  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  forthcoming 
study  will  concur  with  what  is,  I  believe, 
the  historical  and  sound  policy  of  Con- 
gi-ess  and  our  Government:  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  compete  with  private 
enterprise. 

I  read  with  interest  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  George  Friedl.  Jr.,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's Deputy  Associate  Administrator 
for  Industry  Affairs,  in  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

When  speaking  on  the  "Criteria  for 
Contracting."  Mr.  Friedl  stated  that  it  is 
NASA  policy  to  require  "maximum  prac- 
ticable competition  among  qualified  and 
responsible  firms;  estabUshment  of  a  pe- 
riod of  performance  no  longer  than  is  ac- 
tually required  for  the  services;  where 
extension  of  the  contract  work  beyond 
the  original  term  is  justified  and  re- 
quired, provisions  for  orderly  transition 
to  a  new  contractor  under  competitive 
conditions;  and  definition  of  the  scope  of 
work  in  terms  of  end  results  or  products 
rather  than  in  periods  of  time  worked 
and  clear  separation  of  Government  and 
contractor  employee's  responsibilities  and 
performance." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  GEEIA  prac- 
tices appear  to  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  that  other  agencies 
and  departments  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  benefits  inherent  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  Private  industry  has 
special  skills  and  resources  which  are  not 
available  to  the  Government  and  it  is  ef- 
ficient for  the  Government  to  make  full 
use  of  them.  The  fact  that  private  in- 
dustry has  advantages  and  efficiencies 
lacking  in  Government  activities  was  rec- 
ognized by  Mr.  Friedl  when  he  announced 
that  his  reports  "indicate  that  the  cost 
to  the  Goveriunent  of  performance  by 
contract  was  more  economical  than  if 
performan(;e  had  been  by  Government 
personnel." 


THE  WAR  ON  UGLINESS 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  heartening  facts  about  the  America» 
labor  movement  is  its  broad-ranged 
interest  in  matters  of  the  publ'c  interest. 
A  good  example  of  organized  labor's  pub- 
lic spirit  is  the  way  many  in  labor's  ranks 
have  taken  to  heart  President  Johnson's 
war  on  ugliness. 

On  May  24  and  25,  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  will  be 
convened,  to  assemble  in  Washington, 
D.C..  those  who  have  demonstrated  lead- 
ersh'p  in  conservation  in  the  United 
States.  Among  them  will  be  several  out- 
standing labor  leaders,  as  well  as  cap- 
tains of  industry,  writers,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, public  officials,  and  others. 

A  mark  of  the  readiness  of  the  trade- 
union  movement  to  enlist  in  the  war 
against  blight  and  ugliness  is  a  featured 
article— published  in  the  March  1965 
issue  of  lUD  Agenda— entitled  "America, 
the  Un-Beautiful. "  written  by  Frank 
Wallick,  a  longtime  Wisconsin  resident 
and  conservationist,  who  serves  labor 
now  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  Wallick  wiites : 

Now  we  are  in  a  race  with  time  to  save  the 
beauties  of  our  countryside  and  our  city- 
side.  E\ery  billboard  jungle,  every  garish 
roadside  stand  or  filling  station,  every  dreary 
neighborhood  with  houses  designed  as  if 
they  came  from  a  cooklecutter.  every  de- 
serted downtown,  every  super-congested  ex-  , 
pre;£W;-.y.  every  bulldozer  unnecessarily 
knocking  down  our  trees — these  are  elements 
in  the  battle  we  must  fight  to  save  America's 
beauty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  •'America, 
the  Un-Beautiful."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foiltaws: 

America  the  Un-Beautifi  l 

Remember  that  quiet  spot  you  used  to  en- 
joy, or  perhaps  after  the  war.  or  that  sum- 
mer after  yoti  got  through  school  and  had 
some  time  to  live  the  relaxed  life? 

It  was  a  nice  spot — a  favorite  for  picnics, 
or  swimming,  or  wetting  a  flshllne — and  you 
probably  took  it  for  granted.     Why  not? 

Then  one  day,  you  came  back  and  found 
a  fence  around  the  beach  or  a  "No  Trespass- 
ing" sign  near  the  stream.  Your  little  escape 
hatch  from  the  city's  hubbub  was  no  more. 
Beer  cans  were  littered  along  the  read  or 
honky-tonk  tourist  traps  sprang  up.  You 
shrugged  and  told  yourself — well,  that's  the 
price  we  pay  for  progress. 

Go  back  still  further — remember  that  va- 
cant lot  where  you  used  to  play  football  and 
baseball?  Have  you  gone  there  lately? 
Most  likely,  there's  a  big  apartment  house 
there  now,  and  the  kids  either  don't  play  any 
mere,  or  they  play  In  the  streets — because 
rein  parks  and  playgrounds  were  never  built 
when  the  empty  lots  stopped  being  empty. 

Ii»  the  last  20  years  our  cities  and  the 
coxmtryslde  have  changed  and — let's  face  it — 
much  of  the  change  Is  for  the  worse.  If 
we  bother  to  take  an  honest  look  at  our- 
selves, it's  enough  to  make  us  all  shudder 
with  disgust.  The  trees  are  chopped  down 
to  make  way  for  long  dreary  rows  of  cracker- 
box  houses,  shopping  centers  are  plunked 
down  anywhere  somebody  can  make  a  fast 
buck,  nobody  bothers  to  bury  utility  poles 
(they  just  stick  up  like  weeds  everywhere 
you  look). 

Schools,  playgrounds,  parks,  swimming 
pools?  These  are  afterthoughts  or  consid- 
ered luxuries.  In  the  mad  rush  to  push 
out  beyond  the  city  limits,  few  cities  planned 
for  many  blades  of  green  grass,  some  open 
breathing  space,  or  enough  water  to  wiggle 
a  toe  In. 

Ovir  downtowns  have  gaping  sections  de- 
serted by  businesses  which  fled  to  the  sub- 
urbs. Worse  still,  many  downtowns  are  vast 
oceans  of  asphalt  parking  lots.  City  resi- 
dential and  business  streets  are  usually  too 
narrow  to  handle  the  traffic,  too  congested 
for  cars  that  need  to  p.ark.  Billboards  glare 
and  neon  signs  blink,  commercial  hawkers 
shouting  at  each  other,  a  'ollght  on  the  sur- 
roundings. 

It's  a  grim  plcttire — perhaps  even  a  bit 
exaggerated,  but  not  much.  In  far  too  many 
places  In  otu:  mushrooming  America,  the 
blind  forces  of  growth,  the  relentless  surge 
to  expand,  are  ugly  facts  of  life. 

City  life  can  be  the  g(X>d  life,  if  we  make 
It  so.  And  there  are  still  great  stretches  of 
unspoiled  greenery,  rippling  waters,  and 
natural  scenery.  They  promise — with  some 
planning  and  foresight — a  life  better  than 
drab,  unending  rows  of  tacky  homes  and 
dull,  horn-honking  downtowns. 

Far  out  where  the  rivers  and  lakes  and 
ocean  shorelines  are — things  are  not  much 
better,  unless  a  State  or  national  park  has 
been  staked  out.     There  Is  overcrowding  In 


our  parks.  The  political  battles  over  new 
parks  are  often  furious.  Those  who  got 
there  first  want  to  keep  away  all  future 
trespassers,  or  put  a  hardnosed  price  tag  on 
your  right  to  partake  of  some  remaining 
island  of  natural  beauty  away  from  the  city's 
turmoil. 

All  these  unhappy  facts — the  congestion  of 
the  central  city,  the  drabness  of/he  suburbs, 
and  tliD  trejra  to  commercialization  of  our 
remaining  scenic  beauty  spots — don't  have 
to  happen.  And  at  long  last  somebody  is 
starting  to  do  something  about  it. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  landmark 
me^^rnge  to  Congress  on  conservation  and 
natural  beauty  is  a  referee's  whistle  blowing 
"foul"  at  the  mayhem  we  do  to  ourselves. 
The  President  has  let  the  Nation  know  that 
r.iuo  Junkyards  bug  him,  and  in  his  vivi^J 
comment  on  the  passing  parade.  President 
Johnson  has  Jolted  millions  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens to  hold  up  their  physical  environment  to 
the  mirror  and  look  closely  at  the  blemishes. 
"A  rtodern  highway  mnv  wipe  out  the 
equivalent  of  a  50-acre  park  with  every 
mile.  And  people  who  move  out  from  the 
city."  said  the  President,  "to  get  closer  to 
nature  only  find  that  nature  has  moved 
farther  from  them." 

Working  people.  who:-e  incomes  barely  meet 
the  necessities  of  paying  off  a  mortgage,  are 
the  most  hapless  victims  of  the  junky  at- 
mosphere in  so  much  of  modern  living.  A 
worker  who  saves  his  money  to  btiy  a  hotae 
may  end  up  paying  overblown  costs  fot'  a 
plot  of  land.  Peter  Blake,  once  an  editor  of 
Architectural  Forum  and  author  of  "God's 
Own  Junkyard."  notes  that  l.^nd  costs  have 
risen  from  20  to  2.000  percent  in  certain  areas 
where  the  sweep  of  population  growth  has 
moved  the  fastest.  A  land  speculator  is 
under  no  social  obligation  to  beautify  his 
land. 

So  our  suburbs  sprawl  in  spurts  and  jerks, 
a  hotdog  stand  here,  a  filling  station  there, 
with  little  thought  for  slowing  down  traffic 
In  residential  areas,  or  developing  parks  and 
pools.  Workers  sit  in  their  hot  houses  burn- 
ing under  the  sun  and  wonder  whether  they 
con  afford  air  conditioning.  Nature's  own 
'air  conditioning — the  trees  and  streams — is 
ruined. 

The  President's  message  and  his  conference 
In  mid-May  on  natural  beauty  are  a  starter. 
It's  a  powerful  and  eloquent  signal  from  the 
White  House  that  the  Nation  must  start 
moving  In  a  better  and  healthier  direction. 
We  need  to  plant  flowers,  to  have  shade  trees, 
to  funnel  our  traffic  along  landscaped  free- 
ways away  from  places  where  children  can 
play;  and  we  need  to  do  something  to  bright- 
en up  the  places  where  we  shop — with  some- 
thing better  than  garish  neon  signs  and 
billboards. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  aghast  at 
the  unsightly  souvenir  vendor  stands  he 
found  as  he  drove  to  the  Capitol  steps  for 
his  Inauguration  In  1961.  He  set  up  a  com- 
mission to  plan  a  new  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
as  a  great  and  beautiful  ceremonial  avenue. 
Final  plans  were  not  released  until  after 
President  Kennedy's  death,  but  he  was  well 
aware  of  what  the  commission  was  up  to. 
and  he  wholeheartedly  approved,  as  does 
President  Johnson. 

The  ugliness  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Is 
but  a  sample  of  the  bleak  look  in  so  many 
American  cities.  Urban  renewal  plans  can 
do  something  to  correct  these  shortcomings, 
but  every  community  needs  the  extra  deft 
touch  from  people  who  care  about  beauty. 

Some  cities  have  started  to  move,  but 
tragically  much  of  the  work  which  needs 
doing  is  still  on  the  drawing  boards  and  In 
blueprints.  A  spectacular  plan  to  completely 
rebuild  downtown  Fort  Worth,  Te'x.,  was  side- 
tracked when  the  city  fathers  got  cold  feet 
and  scaled  their  plans  downward.  Rochester, 
NY.,  with  the  help  of  Planner  Victor 
Gruen  took  an  old  downtown  section,  blocked 
off  a  busy  street  for  several  blocks,  built  an 


arcade  over  the  street,  and  created  a  new 
clutter  of  attractive  shops  which  delights  the 
eye  and  attracts  everything  from  concerts  to 
high  school  dances. 

The  President's  wife,  Lady  Bird  Johnson, 
has  inspired  planners  and  landscapers  to 
fix  up  the  M.U1  In  Washington.  D.C..  which 
stretches  from  the  Capitol  steps  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Present  plans  call  for  out- 
door restaurants.  slo>^'-movlng  minibuses 
connecting  the  tourist  sights,  snappy  kiosks 
with  maps,  displays,  shelter,  flower  stands, 
posters  and  telephones. 

This  dash  of  life  on  the  impressive,  but 
dull.  Mall  in  the,  heart  of  Washington  is 
precisely  t6e  new  thinking  the  President 
war.ts  In  order  to  make  our  cities  eye  pleas- 
ing and  exciting. 

President  Johnson's  new  conservation  pro- 
trr.;m  is  directed  at  beauty  along  the  high- 
ways as  murh  as  beauty  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  It  also  looks  at  the  air  and  water 
around  us.  And  it  continues  to  search  for 
new  sources  of  outdoor  recreation  in  cur 
rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  places  to  fish 
and  himt,  to  hike  and  ride,  to  explore  and 
c^.inp  in. 

Shocking  pollution  of  water  and  air  is 
often  the  first  warning  many  communities 
have  that  something  is  going  wrong  with  the 
balance  of  nature.  A  swimming  beach  closes 
bccatise  It's  unsafe  from  pollution.  Fish  die 
out  because  of  water  poisoning.  Eyes  burn 
from  smog,  or  the  lungs  choke  up.  These  are 
the  warnings  that  Irritate  people,  but  the 
tough  battle  to  control  pollution  is  not  won 
ea.sily  despite  the  early  warning  system. 

Industry  has  been  the  worst  offender  in 
pumping  waste  and  chemicals  into  our 
waters.  Along  with  the  evils  of  strip  mining, 
American  industry  has  been  criminal  in  its 
disregard  of  America's  outdoor  heritage  of 
streams,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Much  of  Appala- 
chia  h.as  suffered  from  years  of  gouging  the 
land  for  coal. 

Tlie  automobile  has  been  guilty  of  fouling 
the  air.  Senator  GATLonn  Nelson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  others  have  proposed  rigid  standards 
on  new  automobiles  to  cut  down  alr-pollut- 
in<;  car  exhausts. 

Some  of  the  President's  strongest  language 
in  his  conservation  message  was  written  en 
air  pollution:  "This  generation  has  altered 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  on  a 
global  scale  through  radioactive  materials 
and  a  steady  increase  in  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  burning  of  fcssll  fuels,"  he  told  Congress. 
"Entire  regional  airsheds,  crop  plant  en- 
vironments, and  river  basins  are  heavy  with 
no.idous  materials.  Motor  vehicles  and  home 
heating  plants,  municipal  dumps  and  fac- 
tories continually  hurl  pollutants  into  the 
air  we  breathe.  Each  day  almost  50,000  tons 
of  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  poisonous, 
sulfur  dioxide  are  added  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  our  automobiles  produce  almost  300.000 
tons  of  other  pollutants." 

Smog  is  so  bad  in  the  Los  Angeles  area— 
despite  rigid  laws — that  a  dally  smog  Index  is 
reported  over  the  radio  to  warn  pfcople  of 
what  to  expect. 

The  last  Congress  won  Its  name  as  a  "Con- 
servation Congress"  for  passing  a  wilderness 
bill,  a  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
and  youth  conservation  corps  camps.  Con- 
gress has  begun  to  move  to  save  little  pockets 
of  scenic  beauty  In  new  national  parks  and 
shorelines  for  generations  yet  unborn.  But 
what  was  done  In  the  last  Congress  Is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  still  needs 
doing. 

Two  precious  stretches  of  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline — the  Indiana  Dunes  and  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes — are  not  yet  safe  from  the  grasp 
of  money-grabbing  real  estate  speculators. 
Time  is  running  out  for  saving  these  outdoor 
playgrounds. 

The  eastern  famine  for  places  to  camp  in, 
hike,  or  fish  was  pinpointed  by  Pennsyl- 
vania's Senator  Joseph  Clark:  "The  West, 
where  15  percent  of  our  people  live  on  39 


gnt  of  the  Nation's  land,  has  72  percent 
f  fill  our  Federal  recreation  acreage.  In  the 
Knrtheast,  Including  New  England  and  the 
vnddle  Atlantic  States,  is  one-fourth  of  our 
nonulatlon.  But  here  only  4  percent  of  the 
watlon's  recreation  areas  is  found." 

America  has  made  staggering  changes  in 
.ho  nast  20  years.  Our  population  zoomed 
bv  50  million  since  World  War  II's  end- 
,hat's  as  much  as  we  prew  from  the  time  the 
Merlms  landed  to  1880.  In  the  short  span 
„f  nnlv  20  years,  then,  our  country  had  to 
find  room  for  millions  upon  millionc  of  new 
families.  In  another  20  years,  we  will  grow 
hv  so  million  more. 

Wh^e  will  these  people  live?  How  will 
thev  live?  How  will  they  get  to  work? 
Where  will  they  play?  What  kind  of  neigh- 
borhoods will  they  have? 

Answers  to  all  these  questions  are  wrapped 
,in  m  how  the  American  people  respond  to 
President  Johnson's  challenge  to  "organize 
for  action  and  rebuild  and  reclaim  the 
beauty  we  Inherited." 

We  can  have  stimulating  neighborhoods, 
with  a  blend  of  the  old  and  the  new,  as 
Author  Jane  Jacobs  suggested  in  her  book, 
"The  Death    and    Life    of    Great    American 

Cities."  . 

We  can  have  lively  malls  along  our  down- 
town shopping  districts,  with  restful  benches 
and  arcades,  and  battery  driven  buses, 
rapid  transit  systems,  underground  parking 
earages,  and  outdoor  cafes.  ^^     ^      . 

We  can  have  tree-shaded  neighborhoods 
with  parklike  sections  and  special  parknig 
areas  so  that  children  can  play  without  dan- 
ger from  speeding  cars. 

We  can  blend  homes  for  the  elderly  with 
homes  for  families  with  small  children 
homes  for  all  races  and  nationalities,  and 
homes  for  rich  and  poor  and  those  in  be- 
tween. ,  ._, 
The  Great  Society  must  be  a  compassionate 
society,  and  It  must  also  be  a  place  filled 
with  beauty. 

The  war  on  ugliness  is  a  twin  campaign 
to  the  war  on  poverty.  Indeed  they  are  twin 
blights— unnecessary  blights— on  mid-cen- 
tury America. 

America  the  unbeautlful  is  the  blight  that 
stands  In  full  view,  waiting  for  an  unthink- 
ing affluent  America  to  care  and  to  act. 

America  the  poor  is  a  blight  that  tends 
to  stand  hidden  In  the  shadows,  only  occas- 
ionally—as in  these  days— remlndmg  an  un- 
thinking affluent  American  to  care  and  to 

RCt 

The  war  against  poverty  and  the  war  for 
conservation  must  be  fought  side  by  side 
America  can  never  be  really  beautiful  if  it 
harbors  poverty;  America  can  never  be  really 
rich  if  it  harbors  ugliness. 

We  have  started  to  take  the  first  steps  to 
banish  poverty. 

Now  we  are  In  a  race  with  time  to  save 
the  beauties  of  our  countryside  and  our  clty- 
slde  Every  billboard  jungle,  every  garish 
roadside  stand  or  filling  station,  every  dreary 
neighborhood  with  houses  designed  as  if  they 
came  from  a  cooklecutter,  every  deserted 
downtown,  every  super-congested  expressway, 
every  bulldozer  unnecessarily  knocking  down 
our  trees— these  are  elements  in  the  battle 
we  must  fight  to  save  America's  beauty. 
Are  we  up  to  It?    We  must  be. 


Mr.  Moray  was  special  legislative  as- 
sistant in  the  office  of  Governor  during 
a  portion  of  my  term,  and  I  found  him  a 
valuable  and  trusted  aid.  His  study  of 
the  office  of  Governor  is  a  thorough  and 
penetrating  one,  and  is  worthwhile 
reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Apr.  18,  1965] 
Literary  Lantern:   STtJDY  of  Arizona's 
Politics  Well  Done 
(By  Dave  Brinegar) 
(  'Politics   and   Legislation :    The   Office  of 
Governor  in  Arizona,"  by  Roy  D.  Morey  (Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  Press,  134  pages,  $4).) 

This  is  a  study  of  the  office  of  Governor  in 
the  Arizona  political  scene,  with  some  side 
observations  on  sociology  and  economics.  It 
U  exceedingly  competently  done.  It  de- 
velops the  history  of  the  governorship  as  an 
American  institution  swiftly  in  the  opening 
pages  and  then  traces  the  development  of 
the  office  in  Arizona  since  statehood  in  1912. 
The  broader  conclusions  seem  fairly  ob- 
vious—that Arizona  was  a  one-party  State 
until  1950,  that  Arizona  has  been  more  loyal 
to  local  Democrats  than  to  national  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  and  that  the  influx  of  new 
residents  after  World  War  U  changed  the 
State  to  where  it  has  in  Morey's  words  "a 
viable"  two-party  system. 

But  beyond  the  stirface  things,  Morey  digs 
Into  the  details  of  what  has  happened  and 

why 

The  root  of  the  fact  that  Arizona's  gov- 
ernorship is  not  a  supremely  powerful  ofBce 
lies  Morey  says,  in  the  Colonies,  where  the 
colonists  saw  the  governor  as  an  instrument 
of  the  Crown  in  frustrating  the  people's  will. 
Certainly  the  Arizona  governorship  is  not 
a  strong  office  in  the  accepted  political  sense. 
An  Arizona  Governor  cannot,  for  Instance, 
remove  a  sheriff  or  a  mayor  from  office,  nor 
dissolve  a  legislature. 

Morey's  discussion  of  this  situation  leaves 
this  reviewer  with  the  opinion  that  the  Ari- 
zona governorship  can  be  strong,  however, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of  intellect, 
powerful  will— and  possessed  of  luck.  The 
last  factor  is  of  incalculable  importance. 

Morey  generously  gives  credit  to  working 
newspapermen  who  helped  him  with  inter- 
views and  in  other  ways.  These  include  the 
Star's  political  reporter,  Lester  Inskeep,  Jim 
Cooper  and  this  reviewer.  Mention  by  Morey 
in  the  case  of  the  reviewer  was  most  gen- 

^^°Ot'  especially  heart-warming  Interest 
among  the  footnotes  is  the  revelation  that 
Morey  talked  with  Judge  Jacob  Weinberger, 
the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Arizona 
constitutional  Convention,  just  before 
Christmas  of  1963. 

In  perhaps  an  unusually  critical  reading 
because  of  special  personal  interest,  this  re- 
viewer discovered  only  a  couple  of  typograph- 
ical errors,  one  statement  that  he  thought 
was  wrong  and  one  place  where  there  was  an 
error  of  omission.  On  that  basis,  Morey  can 
be  considered  to  have  done  a  practically  per- 
fect work,  something  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona Press  can  publish  with  pride. 


A  STUDY  OF  ARIZONA'S  POLITICS 
Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  review  of 
"Politics  and  Legislation:  The  Office  of 
Governor  in  Arizona,"  authored  by  Roy 
D.  Morey. 

This  excellent  review,  written  by  Dave 
Brinegar,  was  published  in  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  of  Sunday.  April  18,  1965. 


DENIAL  OF  FUNDS  TO  HISTORICAL 
OFFICE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  little  known,  but  important,  prob- 
lem of  American  education  and  scholar- 
ship. I  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Histori- 
cal Office  of  the  Department  of  State 
which  is  being  denied  essential  funds  and 
personnel. 


The  Historical  Office  compiles  signifi- 
cant historical  documents  from  the  files 
of  the  Department  of  State,  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Foreign  Relations  series, 
which  consists  of  several  volumes  for 
each  year.  The  Foreign  Relations  series 
is  well  known  and  appreciated  by  his- 
torians and  other  spholars.  These  vol- 
umes provide  vital  source  materials  for 
study  and  writing  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica's foreign  relations. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port adequate  appropriations  for  the 
Historical  Office,  so  that  it  may  engage 
necessary  personnel,  close  the  time  gap 
in  publication  which  has  resulted  from 
inadequate  resources,  and  meet  other 
pressing  needs. 

The  current  problems  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Historical  Office  are  elabo- 
rated in  the  1964  report  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
is  composed  of  seven  proininent-scholars, 
representing  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association,  and  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report    of    the    Advisory    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations  for  1964 
At  Its  eighth  annual  meeting  In  Washing-     ■ 
ton    on    November    6-7,    1964,    the    Advisory 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  agreed  that 
the  time  had  come  to  restate  the  basic  aims  of 
the  State  Department's  oldest  documentary 
series    and    reexamine    the    present    proce- 
dures for  carrying  out  those  alms.    The  Com- 
mittee has  described  in  earlier  reports  the 
many  problems  besetting  this  distinguished 
series,  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  a 
model    of    governmental    publication.     Un- 
fortunately,  it   must   now   report,   some   of 
those  problems  have  not  been  solved.     In 
spite  of  expressed  sympathy  by  the  highest 
officials  m   the  Department,   the   Historical 
Office  simply  does  not  have  the  manpower  or 
money  to  do  its  prescribed  job.     The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  must  act  quickly  and 
decisively  to  prevent  a  further  deterioration 
of  the  situation. 

The  Foreign  Relations  series,  begun  under 
Abraham  Lincoln,  has  long  occupied  a  central 
place  in  an  effort  to  base  American  foreign 
policy  on  a  popular  comprehension  of  the  na- 
tional purpose.    A  democracy  needs  to  mar- 
shal all  its  intellectual  resources  for  think- 
ing through  current  problems  and  continuing 
vafues.     TO  that  end,  it  must  provide  lull 
freedom  of  inquiry  to  its  citizens  and  ea^y 
access  to  the   primary  materials  on  which 
sound  research  rests.     Since  1921  the  State 
Department  has  undertaken  to  print  a  com- 
nrehenslve  selection   of   documents,  chosen 
bv  professional  historians  on  the  criterion  of 
fntrSc  importance,  as  soon  after  the  events 
they  describe  as  the  Nation's  security  permits. 
That  commitment  was  reaffirmed  by  Secre- 
tary Rusk  m  1962  when  he  set  the  time  lapse 
at    20    years    (save    In    exceptional    circum- 
stances) instead  of  the  15  that  had  come  to 
be  reearded  as  traditional. 

For  more  than  40  years  this  enlightened 
practice  has  provided  statesmen  Echolars, 
and  publicists  with  the  raw  data  for  analyz- 
ing the  recent  past.  The  historical  studies 
thit  draw  upon  Foreign  Relations  benefit  not 
only  the  professional  diplomat  and  the 
academic  specialist  but  also  the  teachers  who 
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enlighten  each  generation  of  young  Amer- 
icans and  the  Journalists  who  relate  current 
developments  to  past  events.  Because  the 
United  States  prints  Its  diplomatic  docu- 
ments at  an  earlier  date  than  any  other 
nation  does,  the  Foreign  Relations  series  has 
done  much  to  shape  historical  writing  about 
the  Second  World  War  and  the  postwar  era. 
just  as  the  earlv  publication  of  German  dip- 
lomatic doctunents  for  the  years  from  1871 
to  1914  greatly  influenced  historians  who.  in 
the  1920"s  dealt  with  the  period  before  the 
First  World  War.  The  American  series  ha^ 
been  free,  however,  from  the  political  motiva- 
tion which  colored  the  editing  of  Die  Grosse 
Politlk.  In  sho-t.  the  value  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  helping  to  prevent  distorted  accounts 
of  American  policy  during  an  era  of  "cold 
war"  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

In    previous    reports    the    Committee    has 
noted  how  the  the  growing  number  of  For- 
eign Relations  volumes  for  a  calendar  year 
paralleled  the  exnandlng  role  of  the  United 
States   in  worl4  affairs.     Where  2   volumes 
were  the  rtile  in  the  early  1920-s  and  5  in 
the    late    ISSO's.   the    events   of    the    Second 
World  War  demanded  8  to  12.     The  period 
after  1945,  when  the  United  States  asstuned 
a  tremendous  range  of  military,  diplomatic, 
and    economic    responsibilities    around    the 
clobe     brought    a    proliferation    of    records 
which  threatened  to  require  20  volumes  for 
each  year.     Since  that  figure  was  patently 
impractical,  the  Advisory  Committee  asked 
the  Historical  Office  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
its  task.    The  response  was  gratifying.    With 
daring  and  imagination  the  staff  established 
priorities  which  would  make   it  possible   to 
•tell   a  reasonably  complete   story   in   about 
eight  volumes  for  any  one  year.     Yet   this 
«:elf-imposed  limitation  did  not  greatly  lessen 
the   workload   of    an    already    short-handed 
staff,  for  the  same  nvunber  of  people  h.-id  to 
search  through  and  select  from  an  ever  in- 
creasing voliune  of  documents.    Every  report 
of   the  Advisory  Committee  since   1957  has 
stressed  the  need  for  additional  personnel. 

That  need  has  not  been  met.  Instead  of 
being  Increased,  the  staff  of  the  Historical 
Office  has  dropped  from  62  in  1952  to  37  in 
1964.  With  2  long  unfilled  vacancies.  The 
Committee  discussed  this  problem  at  length 
with  the  officers  of  the  Department  and  was 
Informed  that  the  ceiling  on  personnel,  a  part 
of  a  Government-wide  economy  measure, 
could  not  be  broken  by  departmental  ef- 
forts The  older  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  dismayed  by  this  conclusion, 
for  earlier  conversations  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Under  Secretary  had  given  them  hope 
that,  m  a  crisis,  relief  might  be  provided. 
In  1964  the  Committee  did  receive  encourage- 
ment from  the  Under  Secretary  for  Political 
A3alrs  and  from  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs  that  its  members,  as  a  group 
and  individually,  might  carry  the  campaign 
m  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Relations  series  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 
This  approach  seems  to  offer  some  hope  for 
meeting  the  crisis  at  hand— a  crisis  that 
must  be  faced  now.  not  next  year  or  the 
year  after. 

For  the  20-year  goal  is  in  peril.  Bv  the 
end  of  1964  the  tlmelag  was  22  years;  1942 
was  the  last  year  for  which  all  the  regular 
volumes  have  been  released.  By  the  end 
of  1964  only  five  of  the  seven  planned  for 
1943  and  none  of  the  seven  planned  for  1944 
had  been  issued.  Equally  disturbing  is  the 
diminished  rate  of  publication.  Five  vol- 
umes were  released  in  1962  and  five  in  1963. 
but  only  two  in  1964.  To  hold  a  20-year 
line,  it  will  be  necessary  to  print  16 
volumes  in  1965.,  After  1965,  eight  or  nine 
would  be  needed  for  each  year.  The  20- 
year  goal  set  by  the  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  cannot  he  met  with  existing 
personnel. 

A  ftu^her  personnel  problem,  soon  to  be- 
come critical.  Involves  recruitment  and  ad 
vancement.    The  compilers  of  Foreign  R 


lations    are    trained    and    experienced    his- 
torians.    Some  have  been  on  the  Job  since 
the    1930's    when    goveriunent    service    was 
often  more  attractive  than  college  teaching. 
A  few  are  nenrlng  retirement,  and  the  pros- 
pect   Of    finding    replacements    with    equal 
talent   Is   bleak.     Younger  members   of   the 
staff  must  be  advanced  in  salary  and  rank 
lest  they  be  lured  away  to  more  remunera- 
tive   and    prestigious    positions.     It   will    be 
difficult   enough    in    the   next   few    years   to 
compeie  with  the  burgeoning  college  market 
where  many  more   desirable   teaching  posts 
exist  than  there  are  qualified  candidates  to 
fill  them.     It  will  be  impossible  to  sUiff  the 
Historical      Office      with      properly      trained 
scholars  If  Congrcrs  and  the  Department  do 
not   recognize   by   word    and   deed   the   im- 
portance of  Foreign  Relations.     There  must 
be  Eome  incentive  for  those  who  toil  loyally 
and.    from    a    professional    point    of    view, 
anonymously.     Permitting  this  series  to  fall 
further  and  further  In  arrears  will  certainly 
diminish  thjit  incentive. 

The  Corffmittee  fears  that  present  budget 
practices  poce  another  threat  to  holding  the 
20-year  line.  With  each  Foreign  Relations 
volume  cost ing  about  $15,000  to  print  and 
bind,  the  base  figure  of  $18,500  for  fiscal  19S5 
W.1S  wholly  unrealistic.  To  be  sure.  $58,500 
was  eventually  allotted,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  S120.000  will  be  needed  for  print- 
ing and  binding  eight  volumes  a  year,  and 
$240,000  %vovild  be  required  to  meet  the  20- 
year  goal  by  the  end  of  1965.  Nor  can  the 
editors  plan  eiliciently  If  they  do  not  know 
more  precisely  in  advance  their  annu.;l 
budget  for  pr.nting  and  binding. 

Insufficient  manpower  and  money,  then, 
are  clear  and  present  dangers  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  series.  Further  difficulties  exist. 
Gaining  prompt  clearance  to  print  docu- 
ments more  than  20  years  eld  is  not  always 
easy;  and  the  Committee,  which  spent  time 
examining  specific  cases,  was  astounded  by 
some  of  the  objections  raised  within  the  De- 
partment and  elsewhere  In  the  executive 
branch.  Inadequate  Indexing  can  also  ham- 
per operations,  although  for  the  moment 
the  Publications  and  Reproduction  Serv- 
ices Division  is  coping  IntcUisently  with  the 
problem.  Thfte  too.  as  in  the  Historical 
Office.  Impending  retirements  will  soon  make 
recruitment  a  major  concern. 

The  Committee  discussed  two  matters  re- 
lated to  Its  major  concern.  One  was  the 
status  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current 
Documents,  an  annual  compilation  of  un- 
classified and  previously  printed  materials. 
The  first  volume,  that  for  1956,  appeared 
In  1059;  thc;e  for  1957.  1958.  1959,  and  1060 
were  released  in  each  case  4  yeais  after  the 
events  they  treat.  Since  this  publication 
helps  slightly  to  bridge  the  20-year  gap  left 
by  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  4-year  lag  in  current  docu- 
ments be  shortened.  The  other  matter  was 
access  to  the  unpublished  files  of  the  De- 
partment, the  revised  regulations  on  which 
were  considered  in  the  Committee's  report 
for  1963  and  were  summarized  in  the  schol- 
arly Journals.  Here  the  Committee  strong- 
ly recommends  that  accers  for  a  calendar 
year  be  granted  on  the  present  restricted 
basis  as  soon  as  the  Initial  Foreign  Relations 
volume  for  that  year  is  issued. 

Once  again  the  Committee  acknowledges 
the  many  courtgsies  It  received  during  Its 
meeting  "fi;om  officials  in  the  Department, 
especially  Secretary  Dean  Rusk.  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Political  Affairs  W.  Averell  Harrtman. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  James 
L.  Greenfield,  and  Executive  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  Francis  T.  Murphy. 
In  behalf  of  the  organizations  its  members 
represent— the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law — It  expresses  once  more  Its  con- 
fidence In  the  scholarly  Integrity  of  the  For- 
eign  Relations   series.     It   pays    tribute    to 


William  M.  Franklin,  director  of  the  Historl- 
cal  Office,  to  S.  Everett  Gleason,  editor  of 
Foreign  Relations,  and  to  their  associates  for 
dedication  and  loyalty  in  pursuing  an  Im- 
portant public  and  scholarly  task  under  dis- 
heartening conditions.  It  urges  Congress  and 
the  Department  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
Insure  that  Foreign  Relations  will  be  In  the 
future,  as  it  lias  been  in  the  past,  a  publi- 
cation which  does  credit  to  the  Nation  and 
provides  enlightenment  for  all  Its'citizens. 
Respectfully  .submitted. 

William  W.  Bishop,  Jr  ,  University  of 
Michigan ';  Robert  H.  Ferrell,  Indiana 
University';  Philip  E.  Mosely,  Colum- 
bia University ';  Robert  E.  Osgood, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University-;  Rob- 
ert B.  Stewart,  Tufts  UniverElty  =;  Rob. 
crt  R.  Wilson.  Duke  University';  Rich- 
ard W.  Leopold,  chairman.  Northwest- 
ern University.' 
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VIETNAM :  AN  ENGLISH  VIEW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
evidence  which  comes  from  the  Afro- 
Asian  world  bears  one  lesson  for  us:  that 
tiie  white  Western  powers  must  learn  to 
play  a  new,  nonmilitary  role  in  that  area. 
This  advice  applies  to  the  European 
countries,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 
In  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  highly  respected  English  newspaper, 
The  Guardian,  Patrick  Keatley  repoited 
that  Western  military  intervention  in 
that  area  only  serves  to  benefit  the  cause 
of  the  Communist  Chinese.  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Keatley  summarized  the 
Afro-Asian  viewpoint  as  follows: 

The  era  for  a  Western  military  presence  is 
past,  thotigh  there  are  still  Afro-Asian  lead- 
ers who  have  not  absorbed  the  lesson.  Now 
is  an  era.  not  for  Tommies,  but  for  teachers 
and  technicians;  not  for  bombs  and  bases, 
but  for  books  and  businessmen. 

Mr.  Keatley  concluded: 

In  the  Afro-A.-.ia  of  1965,  tlie  wisest  nile  for 
those  heading  east  of  Suez  bearing  burdens 
Is  that  they  should  not  be  in  uniform  and 
not  carrying  guns.  It  Is  a  lesson  that 
Andrei  Gromyko  and  Charles  de  Gaulle  have 
both  quite  evidently  learned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Kipling's  CorNSEL 

(By  Patrick  Keatley) 

"Fan-Africanism  has  neither  army  nor 
budget." — Sir  Roy  Welenskt. 

"We  must  give  active  support  to  the  na- 
tional Independence  movements  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America;  to  the  righteous 
struggle  in  all  countries  throughout  the 
world." — Mao  Tse-tung. 

There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  to  be  gained 
from  the  verbal  confrontation  above.  The 
pathetic  thing  is  that  Rhodesia's  fallen  leader 
made  his  cynical  assertion  as  recently  as 
December  1962.  during  a  congratulatory  ban- 
quet in  Johannesburg;  whereas  Chairman 
Mao  had  already  spoken  his  prophetic  warn- 
ing in  Peiping  6  years  earlier. 

And  the  single,  stunning  political  fact  of 
the  world  of  Afro-Asia  today  is  that  national- 
ism no  longer  lacks  for  budget  nor  battalions. 


1  Representing  !the  American  Historical 
Association. 

'  Representing  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association. 

'  Representing  the  American  Society  of  In- 
ternational Law. 


This  Is  the  thing  that  strikes  the  Western 
vUitor  now  who  Journeys  east  or  south  of 
Suez  Indeed  Sir  Roy  Welensky  was  already 
out  of  date  (not  for  the  first  time)  when  he 
made  that  remark  2  years  ago,  though  the 
nrocess  of  boosting  Afro-Asian  firepower  with 
Moscow  muscle  and  Pelplng  potency  has  ac- 
celerated since  then. 

This  is  not  to  rejoice  at  his  discomfittire. 
lor  I  do  not.  Nor  am  I  one  of  those  who 
applaud  with  silent  satisfaction  at  each  new 
diplomatic  success  In  Afro-Asia  by  China  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  Just  that  as  an  ob- 
server traveling  in  those  lands  today,  I  am 
bound— in  spite  of  a  private  faith  In  liberal 
capitalism— to  recognize  and  report  blunt 
facts  And  the  basic  fact  Is  that  the  white 
man  has,  today,  largely  lost  the  diplomatic 
initiative. 

This  applies  to  the  Russians  almost  as 
much  as  ourselves  and,  if  Peiping  overplays 
Its  band.  It  will  apply  to  the  Han  dynasty, 
too  There  Is  a  world  of  feeling  In  the 
sharp  comment  of  President  Ben  Bella  when 
he  said  recently  that  he  will  not  tolerate  that 
"at  any  price  Algeria  should  become  the 
pawn  In  a  dispute  which  seems  to  us,  at  the 
very  least.  Infuriating." 

That  observation  came  not  long  after  Mr. 
Chou  En-lal  had  wound  up  a  Pan-African 
tour  with  the  remark  that  "Africa  today  Is 
ripe  for  revolution."  So  there  Is  a  certain 
caution  In  the  back  of  the  mind  of  any 
African  leader  when  he  negotiates  with  Mr. 
Ho  Ying  in  Dar,  Mr.  Wang  Yu  Tien  In 
Nairobi,  or  any  of  the  otter  able  Ambassa- 
dors that  People's  China  has  assigned  in  the 
past  5  years  to  the  16  new  diplomatic  mis- 
sions she  has  opened  on  that  continent. 
(Six  more  will  be  operating  before  the  Sec- 
ond Afro-Asian  Conference  opens  on  June  29 
In  Algiers.) 

But  the  thing  that  drives  the  Afro-Asian 
nationalist  straight  Into  the  able,  avuncular 
amis  of  Mr.  Ho  and  Mr.  Wang  Is  when  we  In 
the  West  give  way  to  an  atavistic  reflex  that 
dates  from  Bismarck  and  Canning  and  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Instinctively,  like 
aging  circus  horses  going  Into  a  familiar 
rountine,  we  have  one  Instant  reaction  when 
we  hear  the  thump  of  the  Afro-Asian  na- 
tionalist drum;  alert  aircraft/stnd  soldiers/ 
build  bases.  The  harvest  of  headlines— as  I 
saw  them  recently  in  the  presb  of  India  and 
Pakistan— makes  curious,  outdated  reading 
east  of  Suez:  Airlift  from  Lyneham,  RAF 
Rakes  Harlb.  Greenjackets  Go  In. 

HEADY    WINE 

These  headlines  may  come  as  heady  wine 
to  some  dlehards  at  Westminster  but  there 
is  only  one  other  place  where  they  can  con- 
ceivably be  received  with  satisfaction.  That 
is  In  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Peiping  where  Mr.  Wang— now  in  Nairobi- 
was  until  recently  director  of  the  West  Asia 
and  African  Department. 

The  thing  was  put  most  vividly  to  me  by 
the  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Suban- 
drio,  when  we  met  by  chance  in  the  plane 
from  Lahore  to  Karachi  Just  over  a  fortnight 
ago.  We  were  introduced  by  Pakistan's  For- 
eign Minister,  Mr.  Zulflkar  Bhutto,  his  host 
for  the  political  mission  then  in  progress. 
(This  has  since  been  followed  by  a  trade 
mission  and  a  handsome  loan,  at  low  Interest, 
to  help  Indonesia  buy  nonmilitary  goods 
in  Pakistan.)  Mr.  Bhutto,  having  made  It 
clear  that  his  country  values  its  Common- 
wealth links  with  Britain  and  with  Malaysia, 
then  prompted  his  guest  to  speak. 

What  Dr.  Subandrlo  had  to  say  took  some 
time,  but  in  sum  it  came  to  the  simple  point 
that  "We  don't  want  British  bases  in  Asia  and 
we  don't  want  white  men  in  uniform  on 
Asian  soil."  I  started  to  argue  the  M.ilayslan 
case,  pointing  out  that  Tunku  Abdul  Rah- 
man had  negotiated  the  Singapore  bases 
and  the  Anglo-Australian-New  Z-^aland  troop 
commitments  as  prime  minister  of  a  state 


that  had— at  the  time  of  the  1963  London 
conference — been  sovereign  for  6  years. 

But  Dr.  Subandrio's  basic  point  was  sim- 
ple and  he  came  back  to  It  with  Asian  ob- 
duracy: whatever  the  reasons,  these  are  sim- 
ply the  soldiers  of  a  European  colonial  power 
on  Asian  soil;  and  the  concept  Is  politically 
out  of  dat°  and  emotionally  unacceptable  in 
the  Asia  of  1965.  He  did  not  want  to  stress 
the  racial  element,  which  was  for  him  clearly 
a  distasteful  argument  to  employ.  But  It 
came  through  Just  the  same,  and  when  Mr. 
Bhutto  Joined  In  the  conversation  at  the 
end  (having  carefully  remained  out  of  it  so 
that  I  should  hear  the  undiluted  Indonesian 
case)  the  Afro- Asian  view  was  summed  up 
for  me  by  the  two  Foreign  Ministers  this 
way: 

"The  era  for  a  Western  military  presence 
Is  past,  though  there  are  still  Afro-Asian 
leaders  who  have  not  absorbed  the  lesson. 
Now  is  an  era,  not  for  Tommies,  but  for 
teachers  and  technicians;  not  for  bombs 
and  bases,  but  for  bocks  and  businessmen." 

The  same  thought  has  been  expressed  in 
the  past  few  days  by  the  Vice  President  of 
Kenya,  Mr.  Oginga  Odinga,  who  can  hardly 
be  described  as  a  friend  of  the  West  and  has 
spent  many  weeks  in  Peiping  in  the  course 
of  half  a  dozen  visits  since  1960.  On  a  per- 
sonal plane,  he  and  I  clash  ideologically  each 
time  we  meet.  Yet  I  readily  concede  that  he 
Is  a  master  politician,  for  he  has  an  uncanny 
"nous"  for  sensing  the  pulse  of  the  new 
Afro-Asia. 

This  week  the  news  came  cut  that  Britain  s 
new  foreign  secretary.  Mr.  Michael  Stewart, 
had  submitted  to  his  fellow  ministers  at  the 
Western  European  Union  meeting  In  Rome 
a  confidential  analysis  of  Communist  diplo- 
matic penetration  in  Africa.  Twenty-fotu: 
hours  later  this  produced  from  Nairobi  this 
reaction  from  Mr.  Odinga; 

"During  colonial  days  imperialist  powers 
enjoyed  the  right  to  defend  their  ideological 
Interests  on  Africa's  soil.  They  still  appear 
to  retain  that  colonial  mentality  and  con- 
tinue to  assume  their  activities  cannot  be 
checked." 

One  thing  is  certain  to  me:  regardless  of 
any  private  reservations  President  Kenyatta 
may  feel  about  Mr.  Odinga,  when  it  comes  to 
this  sort  of  hot  gospel  of  the  new  Afro- 
Aslanlsm  he  certainly  may  not  be  checked. 

VIGOROUS    POLICY 

But  let  me  bring  forward  two  authentically 
conservative  voices  to  buttress  my  case.  Mr. 
Bhutto  Is  foreign  minister  of  a  regime  which 
follows  a  vigorous  economic  policy  favoring 
private  enterprise  as  against  the  state.  Yet 
on  Afro-Asia  he  sounds  like  all  the  rest: 

"The  desire  for  solidarity  is  rooted  in  our 
general  experience  of  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism, with  all  the  resultant  Indignities 
and  cx^loitation.  When  nations  emerging 
from  foreign  domination  get  together  to  pro- 
mote the  liberation  of  countries  still  sub- 
ject to  external  control.  It  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  merely  negative  unity  but  as  a 
positive,  moral  force  for  human  dignity  and 
freedom." 

My  second  authority  is  that  other  Asian 
conservative,  Rudyard  Kipling: 


as  "education  Congress,"  and  the  89th 
Congress  has  earned  itself  credit  for 
passing  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  this  year. 

However,  before  we  can  be  assured  of 
a  better  educated  America,  it  is  essential 
that  we  do  not  neglect  any  group  of  citi- 
zens who  require  an  education  in  order 
to  advance  themselves  in  our  society. 

Recently.  I  received  from  Private  John 
P.  Maxwell  a  letter  in  which  he  states 
that  most  servicemen  planning  to  reenter 
civilian  hfe  require  further  education 
if  they  are  to  compete  in  our  society. 
To  illustrate  the  need  for  assistance 
through  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  to  these 
cold  war  veterans,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Private  Maxwell's  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  pr  Jited  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

February  26,  1965. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  I  have  been 
reading  about  the  GI  bill  you  have  Intro- 
duced Into  the  Senate.  I  think  that  such  a 
bill  would  be  an  asset  to  the  strength  and 
freedom  of  our  cotintry. 

As  a  soldier  myself,  I  know  some  of  the 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  worry  of  the  return  to 
civilian  life.  Upon  reentering  civillanhood, 
I,  along  with  thousands  of  others,  face  the 
problems  of  finishing  an  education. 

I  believe  that  if  this  bill  is  passed.  It  will 
encourage  many  people  to  finish  their  edu- 
cations. Most  soldiers  planning  on  regaining 
their  civilian  status  understand  and 
acknowledge  the  need  of  a  good  education  to 
be  better  able  to  cope  with  the  competition 
that  exists  in  our  society  of  free  enterprise. 

A  program  of  this  nature  would  more  than 
repay  its  expenses,  not  only  financially,  but. 
also.  In  ways  not  measurable  In  money. 

This  bill  would  lead  to  a  greater,  better- 
educated  America.  An  America  that  will  not 
De  pushed  nor  swayed  in  this  unpredictable 
age  in  which  we  live. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  an  excellent 
Job  and  to  encovu-age  you  to  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Sincerely, 

Pfc.  John  F.  Maxwell. 


"Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 

and  reap  his  old  reward: 
The  blame  of  those  ye  better. 
The  hate  of  those  ye  guard." 

In  the  Afro-Asia  of  1965,  the  wisest  rule 
for  those  heading  east  of  Suez  bearing  bur- 
dens Is  that  they  should  not  be  in  uniform 
and  not  carrving  guns.  It  is  a  lesson  that 
Andrei  Gromyko  and  Charles  de  Gaulle  have 
both  quite  evidently  learned. 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL  ESSENTIAL  FOR 
BETTER  EDUCATED  AMERICA 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
the  88th  Congress  has  been  referred  to 


GARDNER  JACKSON 
Mr.    GRUENING.    Mr.    President,    a 
little  over  a  week  ago  there  died  in  Wash- 
ington a  man  the  like  of  whom  America 
needs  more — Gardner  Jackson. 

"Pat, "as  he  w-as  known  affectionate- 
ly by  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  was  a 
crusader  for  fairness  to  the  underdog, 
a  vigilant  sentry  for  often  forlorn  causes, 
a  kindly,  generous  human  being  who 
spent  his  life  in  helping  those  of  his  fel- 
low men  who  lacked  the  conventional 
supports  which  in  America  can  often, 
but  not  always,  be  mobilized  in  behalf 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

"Pat's"  range  of  interest  was  wide.  It 
included  the  diversity  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origins,  of  political,  social 
and  economic  discrimination.  He  was  a 
liberal  in  the  generally  accepted  use  of 
that  label,  which  perhaps  always  needs 
definition.  And  so,  while  mobilizing,  as 
a  voung  newspaper  reporter  in  Boston,  a 
campaign  for  a  fair  trial  for  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti,  wbose  electrocution  for  a  crime 
which  it  is  now  generally  recognized  they 
never  committed— as   the  late   Justice 
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Frankfurter  also  stoutly  maintained — 
Gardner  Jackson  fought  the  attempted 
Communist  penetration  of  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor  and  suffered  lifelong 
physical  disabilities  in  consequence. 
Using  much  of  his  material  ii\lieritance 
in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  misfortune 
whom  he  sought  to  aid.  he  leaves  to  his 
family  a  priceless  legacy  of  conspicuous 
courage,  hopeful  faith  in  his  fellow  men 
and  of  undeviating  pmpose  to  try  to 
correct  injustice. 

Gardner  Jackson  falls  into  the  pre- 
cious category  of  occasional  ••movers  a:id 
shakers"  who.  from  the  early  days  of  our 
Republic,  have  risked  contumely  and  ob- 
loquy to  carry  out  the  promptings  of  their 
conscience  and  to  seek  to  bring  American 
life  closer  to  its  professions  and  ideals. 
'•Pat"  took  the  inevitable  obstacles  that 
his  activities  aroused  in  his  stride,  good 
humoredly.  unpretentiously  and  without 
animus.    His  was  a  great  soul. 

An  excellent  tribute  to  Gardner  Jack- 
son by  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr. 
appears  in  the  current — May  1 — issue  of 
the  New  Republic.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it.  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post,  and  his  obituary 
from  the  same  paper  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
35  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic  magazine, 

May  1.  19551 

Gardner  Jackson.  1897-1965 

One  of  the  notiible  figiires  of  our  times  died 
In  Washington  on  AiTil  17.  Gardner  Jackson 
came  from  a  we:;lthy  railroad  f.imily  In  Colo- 
rado; but  he  spent  his  life,  and  most  of  his 
fortune.  In  helping  the  submerged  people  of 
his  day.  the  subsistence  farmers,  the  share- 
croppers, the  migrant  laborers,  the  unskilled 
workers,  the  braceros.  the  American  Indians. 
He  began  as  a  student  by  defending  President 
Alexander  Meiklejohn  against  conservative 
.attacks  at  Am.herst.  As  a  reporter  on  the 
Boston  Globe,  he  organized  the  defense  com- 
mittee for  Sacco  and  Vanzetil.  In  New  Deal 
Washington,  he  constituted  a  one-man  farm- 
er-labor party  and  reform  movement, 
whether  he  happened  to  base  himself  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  t'ue  Senate  Civil 
Li'oerties  Committee,  the  CIO.  or  the  Farmers 
Union.  If  he  could  get  no  one  to  work  with 
hmi  in  combating  the  indignities  of  the 
world,  he  wouJd  cheerfully  set  out  to  do  it 
by  himself. 

Because  he  cared  so  deeply  about  people 
and  injustice,  he  forgot  things  other  people 
cared  about,  like  power,  success,  prestige, 
money.  They  used  to  say  sometimes  that  the 
underdog  had  •"Pat"  Jackson  on  a  leash;  but 
h's  caring  was  not  soft  or  undiscrimlnating. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  I 
came  to  Wasaingto^  in  the  first  years  of  the 
war,  "Pat"  Jackson  Invited  me  to  Join  a  group 
of  anti-Communist  liberals  in  Government 
agencies  who  met  regularly  for  dinner  and 
discussion.  His  courage  as  labor  reporter  for 
PM  in  exposing  conununism  in  the  unions 
?.t  the  height  of  the  wartime  alliance  with 
Soviet  Russia  led  a  band  of  National  Mari- 
time Union  thugs  to  set  on  him  late  one 
night  in  1944,  beating  him  unmercifully  and 
bUnding  him  in  one  eye.  No  doubt  historians 
wUl  be  hard  put  to  credit  Gardner  Jackson 
with  specific  achievements — though  people  in 
Washington,  as  they  read  about  Secretary 
Wirtz'  bracero  campaign  today,  will  remem- 
ber that  they  first  heard  about  Mexican  mi- 
grant labor  from  "Pat"  Jackson  30  years  ago; 
and  this  is  true  about  many  other  things. 
His  was  a  humane  and  spontaneous  faith, 
generous,  and  disorderly,  ajad  he  quickened 


the  lives  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  seemed  to 
know  everybody  in  the  America  of  his  time — 
from  Meiklejohn,  Robert  Frost,  and  SUirk 
Young  In  his  undergraduate  days  through 
Felix  Frankfurter.  Reed  Powell,  and  my 
father  in  C.unbridge,  John  Dos  Passes  and 
Edmund  Wilson  on  Cape  Cod.  and  Franklin 
and  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Henry  Wallace, 
Francis  Biddlo,  John  L.  Lewis,  and  James  G. 
Patton,  down  to  Jo'.in  F.  Kennedy,  for  whom 
he  worked  In  the  M;issachusetts  senatorial 
camp.ilgu  of  1952. 

With  some  of  thcs2  people  he  came  to  a 
parting  of  the  ways.  But  he  valued  and  pre- 
served the  bonds  of  human  affection.  Not 
being  devoid  of  human  frailties,  he  always 
distinguished  between  the  siiiifer  and  the  sin. 
Those  whose  lives  he  enrlch«i(J  never  forgot 
him.  I  remember  that  in  tlte  White  House 
President  Kennedy  used  to  .ask  me  from  time 
to  lime  what  '•Paf  Jackson  was  up  to.  Next 
to  Pafs  Irrepressible  humanism,  the  cheer- 
lessa  bureaucratized  liberalism  of  later  years, 
drilled  In  movements  and  tyr.uuiized  by  slo- 
gans, seemed  a  sad  and  dreary  thing.  Gard- 
ner Jackson's  everlasting  strength  was  his 
perception  that  people  mattered  more  than 
dogma,  sympathy  more  than  righteousness — 
this  and  a  rrre  humor  and  modesty  about 
himself. 

ARTHim  SCIILESINGER.  Jr. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr. 

22.  19051 

Gardner  Jackeon 

Gartlner  Jackson — he  was  Pat  Jackson  to 
everyone  who  knew  him — represented  an  es- 
sentially romantic  and  crusading  tradition  in 
Journalism  and  in  politics.  The  role  of  de- 
tached observer  was  not  for  him.  He  was 
a  part  of  all  that  he  experienced,  a  pro- 
foundly involved  mover  and  participant. 
Thus,  as  a  young  newspaperman  in  Boston 
during  the  192C"8.  he  became  involved  In  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case  and  took  a  leading  role 
in  that  bitter  controversy.  As  a  reporter  in 
Washington  during  the  earliest  days  of  the 
New  Deal,  he  soon  found  himself  caught 
up  in  the  excitement  of  its  reforms  and  di- 
rectly engaged  in  Its  internal  struggles. 
The  same  course  characterized  his  relations 
with  the  turmoil  in  the  labor  movement  of 
t!ie  t940's. 

To  every  cause  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, Pat  Jackson  gave  himself  unstint- 
iugiy.  He  brought  to  all  that  he  did  an  ex- 
traordinary exuberance  and  commitment,  a 
sense  of  ardor  and  of  passionate  conviction. 
His  death  at  63  takes  from  the  Washington 
scene  a  most  colorful  and  attractive  figure. 
II  he  belonged  somewhat  more  to  an  exciting 
past  than  to  the  present,  he  belongs  none  the 
less  richly  today  to  those  who  shared  that 
past  with  him  and  cherish  him  as  one  of  Its 
authentic  heroes. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  18, 
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Stormt  Career  Ends  for  Gardner  Jackson 

(By  Willard  Clop  ton) 

Gardner  (Pat)  Jackson,  68,  once  called 
"the  champion  of  lost  causes"  for  his  zealous 
support  of  the  underdog,  died  early  yester- 
day at  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

In  45  years  as  a  newspaperman,  public  offi- 
cial, and  union  executive,  Mr.  Jackson  cru- 
saded lor  such  causes  as  Sacco  and  Vanzettl, 
the  southern  sharecroppers,  the  Spanish 
Royalists,  the  American  Indian,  the  bonus 
marchers,  and  civil  liberties  in  general. 

His  persistence  cost  him  several  Jobs,  his 
Inherited  wealth,  and  the  sight  of  one  eye. 

Born  In  Colorado  Springs,  son  of  a  western 
railroad  magnate,  Mr.  Jackson  had  lived  In 
Washington  more  than  30  years.  His  home 
was  at  1410  29th  Street  NW. 

One  morning  In  1921,  when  he  was  a  fledg- 
ling reporter  on  the  Boston  Globe,  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  looked  up  from  the  paper  and  said, 
"Pat,  there's  something  strange  about  this 


trial  down  in  Dedham.     Why  don't  you  see  11 
you  can  find  out  anything  about  it." 

The  trial  was  that  of  Nicola  Sacco  and 
Bartolomeo  Vanzettl,  two  immigrant  Italian 
anarchists  accused  of  a  payroll  robbery  and 
murder  tlie  year  before. 

Mr.  Jackson  became  curious  about  the  lack 
of  hard  evidence  against  the  two  and  was 
soon  convinced  that  they  were  on  trial 
mainly  for  their  political  beliefs.  He  die] 
much  to  bring  the  case  to  national  atteutloa. 

lie  began  giving  more  and  more  of  his  time 
to  the  case  and  In  1926  quit  the  Globe  to  be- 
come secreUiry  of  the  Sacco- Vanzettl  Defense 
Committee. 

AfUT  the  two  were  executed  In  1027  he 
retur.ied  to  the  Globe,  but  came  to  Wash- 
ington In  1930  to  become  correspondent  for 
se\eral  Canadian  papers. 

Three  years  later,  he  w.as  recruited  by  th? 
New  Deal  as  assistant  consumer's  cuunscl  in 
the  A'-ricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, set  up  to  help  farmers  hurt  by  the 
depression. 

While  Agriculture  Secretory  Henry  A. 
Wallace  was  concentrating  on  aiding  farmers 
who  owned  their  lands.  Mr.  Jackson  and  some 
other  aids  began  focusing  Instead  on  the 
problems  of  tenant  farmers. 

Their  divergent  Interests  led  In  1935  to  the 
"Wallace  purge."  In  which  Mr.  Jackson  and 
the  others  were  fired. 

Several  years  later  he  was  rehired  by  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Claude  Wickard.  but  in  1943 
ngain  was  dismissed  after  pushing  too  hnrd 
for  expansion  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, which  focused  its  efforts  on  helping 
the  small  subsistence  farmer. 

An  clement  in  both  firings  was  a  stisplcion 
that  the  outspoken  official  had  leaked  Inside 
information  to  the  press. 

Mr.  J.icksou  had  by  this  time  become  a 
confidant  of  olBclal  Washington  and  his 
coiinrcl  was  rought  frequently  by  Cabinet 
officers,  Supreme  Court  Justices,  even  tlie 
White  House. 

For  several  years  in  the  1930's  and  1940's, 
Mr.  Jackson  did  organizational  work  for  the 
CIO,  fl  St  xmder  John  L.  Lewis  and  then 
under  the  late  Philip  Murray.  He  was  active 
In  helping  to  eliminate  Communist  influence 
from  the  organization  after  World  War  II. 

In  1944,  he  was  attacked  outside  a  Green- 
wich Village  restaurant  and  suffered  a  vi- 
cious beating,  which  caused  him  to  lose  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  The  assault  was  believed 
linked  to  his  anti-Communist  activity. 

The  son  of  Wllli.am  S.  Jackson,  banker  and 
owner  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Rallrond, 
Mr.  Jackson  lived  In  Colorado  until  coming 
East  to  attend  Anaherst  College. 

After  214  years  there  he  entered  the  Army, 
which  assigned  him  to  a  machlncgun  com- 
pany In  Georgia  until  after  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  He  spent  a  year  afterward  at  Co- 
lumbia University  before  Joining  the  Globe. 

In  the  1940's,  Mr.  Jackson  spent  2  years 
covering  Washington  i^x  the  now  defunct 
newspaper,  PM.  In  recent  ye*rs,  he  had  been 
a  freelance  writer  and  latforfconsultant. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  survived  b/'hls  wife:  three 
sons,  Gardner,  Jr.,  and  Geoffrey,  of  Boston, 
and  Everett,  of  Cape  Cod;  a  .daughter.  Mrs. 
Raymond  Smith,  of  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.,  and  seven  g-andchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Monday  at  Gawler's  Funeral  Home,  Wiscon- 
son  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street  NW.  Burial 
will  be  private. 


J 
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MRS.  JUDITH  BEILIN,  CONSUL  OF 
ISRAEL.  GIVES  SIGNIFICANT  AD- 
DRESS AT  STATE  OF  ISRAEL  BOND 
DINNER  IN  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
program  of  the  State  of  Israel  bond  din- 


ner, sponsored  by  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
committee,  on  April  11. 1965. 

Mrs.  George  Samuels  played  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  In  opening  the  event 
and  Rabbi  Samuel  Volkman  of  Charles- 
ton's Virginia  Street  Temple  offered  the 
invocation.  The  benediction  was  given 
by  Rabbi  Samuel  Cooper. 

Alvin  Gordon,  1965  chairman  of  the 
Charleston  bond  drive,  extended  greet- 
ings and  introduced  Gov.  Hulett  Smith, 
fnd  his  lovely  daughter;  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
John  Shanklin  of  Charleston,  Mayor  and 
Mrs.  William  Brown  of  Parkersburg, 
Mayor  H.  H  Cudden  of  Logan,  Mayor 
John  W.  Smith  of  Bcckley,  and  Mayor 
Frank  Rybka  of  Welrton. 

The  permanent  chairman  of  the  Is- 
rael Bond  Committee  is  Ben  Lieberman, 
and  Mrs.  David  E.  Borstein  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Israel  Bond  Women's 
Division.  Mrs.  Lieberman  introduced 
the  principal  speaker.  Mrs.  Judith  Beilin. 
Consul  of  Israel,  in  New  York  since  1961. 
In  a  very  moving  talk  Mrs.  B3  lin  told 
of  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the  people 
living  in  Israel  and  of  the  importance 
of  bonds  in  the  success  of  that  develop- 
ing country. 

She  told  of  the  achievements  thus  far 
brought  into  being  by  the  money  secured 
through  bonds.  These  include  great 
progress  in  both  youth  and  adult  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  irrigation,  and 
cultivation.  The  building  of  375,000 
housing  units  for  newcomers,  and  the 
expansion  of  industry  for  a  labor  force 
of  some  800,000  are  realities.  Mrs.  Bie- 
lin  pointed  to  the  rise  in  Israel's  exports 
from  $40  million  in  1950  to  $700  million 
today.  She  also  emphasized  that  new 
roads  and  electricity  and  a  cooperative 
program  with  the  United  States  in  the 
desalination  of  salt  water  by  nuclear 
power,  are  being  brought  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  impressed  with 
Mrs.  Beilin's  appeal,  and  I  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  presentation  she  made  to 
me  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael. 

There  were  approximately  150  West 
Virginians  in  attendance  for  this  annual 
dinner. 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  lOTH  INTER- 
NATIONAL GAMES  FOR  THE 
DEAF 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  this  summer  an  unusual  event 
in  the  sports  world  will  take  place  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  the  10th  In- 
ternational Games  for  the  Deaf. 

Few  Americans  disclaim  an  interest  in 
sports — whether  it  be  as  a  participant  on 
ski  or  .skate  or  as  a  standing  spectator  at 
a  sandlot  game  or  when  sitting  in  some 
huge  municipal  arena  at  a  professional 
athletic  contest. 

And  even  those  with  only  a  casual  In- 
terest are  drawn  to  the  sports  pages  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  famed  international 
Olympic  games. 

So  it  should  be  of  general  interest,  Mr. 
President,  to  realize  that  a  deserving  in- 
ternational competition,  the  "Deaf 
Olympics,"  is  being  held  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  from  June  26  through  July  3  of 
this  year.  The  program  both  deserves 
and  warrants  our  support. 


It  was  40  years  ago  that  Mr.  E. 
Rubens-Alcaise  founded  the  Committee 
for  Silent  Sports — a  literal  translation  of 
the  French  title-  Its  purpose  is  to  de- 
velop "physical  education  in  general,  and 
competitive  sports  in  particular,  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  world." 

In  1924,  the  committee  sponsored  the 
first  International  Games  for  the  Deaf. 
Held  in  Paris,  145  athletes,  repre-enting 
9  nations,  competed.  In  1935,  the  United 
States  competed  for  the  first  time,  thanks 
to  S.  Robcy  Burns,  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
His  guidance  resulted  in  participation  in 
the  games  by  two  American  athletes. 

Since  then,  the  Deaf  Olympics  have 
drawn  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
peting American  athletes.  The  last 
games  were  held  in  Finland,  4  years  ago. 
Ndw,  for  the  first  time  these  games 
will  bo  held  in  the  United  States,  despite 
a  strong  bid  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Also 
for  the  first  time,  the  games  will  be  run 
by  the  deaf  themselves. 

More  than  1.000  athletes,  representing 
29  nations,  will  be  competing.  I  under- 
stand that  approximately  5,000  persons 
involved  in  some  fashion  in  the  games 
will  come  to  Washington.  Gallaudet 
College,  the  only  institution  of  higher 
learning  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  will 
be  headquarters  for  these  Olympics. 

The  Deaf  Olympics  operate  under  the 
same  rules  and  procedures  as  those  of 
the  senior  Olympics.  Competitors  are 
drawn  from  among  those  "who  are  deaf 
by  birth  or  become  deaf  following  an 
illness  or  other  extreme  cause — and  pro- 
vided that  they  attend  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  or  received  special  instruction 
because  of  their  deafness." 

In  1951.  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  granted  official  recognition  to 
the  Deaf  Olympics.  Since  1963,  the 
American  Athletic  Association  for  the 
Deaf  has  sponsored  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives. 

Jerald  M.  Jordon,  chairman  of  the 
10th  International  Games  for  the  Deaf 
and  a  member  of  the  Gallaudet  faculty, 
recently  stated  quite  w-ell  the  games'  pur- 
pose :  -^ 

The  common  Incentive  of  sportsmanship 
and  competitiveness  hurdles  the  barriers  of 
language  and  custom,  and  provides  a  notable 
contribution  toward  understanding  among 
peoples. 

Surely,  these  games  inspire  and  chal- 
lenge young  men  and  women  burdened 
by  deafness  to  aspire  to  wider  roles  of 
leadership  and  usefulness  in  society. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  the  honorary  chair- 
man of  this  summer's  games.  At  that 
time  he  said: 

They  win  open  another  area  of  cooperation 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  in  helping 
and  encouraging  them  to  develop  and  im- 
prove the  education  and  training  of  the  deaf 
in  their  own  countries. 

Last  year,  President  Johnson  accepted 
the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the  games. 
Since  their  beginning,  President  Johnson 
said: 

The  Deal  Olympics  have  served  efficiently 
to  awaken  the  world  to  the  potential  of  the 
deaf  for  fuU  partlclpaUon  in  our  affairs. 

Mr.  Justice  Byron  White,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 


tonstall],  the  Honorable  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  I  have  been 
pleased  to  accept  invitations  to  serve  as 
sponsors  of  the  games. 

These  Olympics  present  Americans 
with  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  visiting  athletes  and  their  en- 
tourages the  hospitality  for  which  we  are 
justly  famed. 

Moreover,  at  Gallaudet,  headquarters 
for  the  games,  deaf  people  are  being 
trained  in  mathematics  and  science  to  a 
degree  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  the 
v/orld.  Foreign  visitors  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  that  the  education  of 
the  deaf  need  not  be  limited  to  the  rel- 
atively narrowing  confmes  of  vocational 
training.  ^ 

Therefore,  I  hope  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  that  this  vast 
undertaking  by  the  deaf  of  the  United 
States  deserves  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  all  of  us.  And  with  this  support 
comes  our  best  wishes. 


FORMER  AMBASSADOR  SPEAKS  UP 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith.  the  distinguished 
economist  and  professor  at  Harvard 
University,  was  one  of  the  best  ambassa- 
dorial appointments  made  after  the 
Democrats  came  into  power  in  1961.  Mr. 
Galbraith  compiled  a  fine  record  of 
achievement  as  our  Ambassador  to  India, 
before  resigning,  to  return  to  Harvard. 
During  his  service  as  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Galbraith  displayed  a  developed  sensi- 
tivity to  Asian  feelings  and  knowledge  of 
the  Asian  point  of  view. 

Ambassador  Galbraith — who  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  our  President,  and 
who  campaigned  vigorously  for  him  last 
year — calls  for  an  end  to  the  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam,  as  a  necessary  precon- 
dition to  any  kind  of  negotiated  settle- 
ment, in  a  letter  published  in  the  April 
27  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  In 
urging  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  Ambassador  Galbraith.  who 
made  detailed  studies  of  the  effects  of 
the  massive  American  bombing  of  Ger- 
man cities  during  the  Second  World  War, 
comments : 

Tho::e  of  us  who  were  responsible  for  air 
Intelligence  In  World  War  II  learned  that 
bombmg.  without  exception  I  believe,  hard- 
ened the  morale  of  those  under  attack.  This, 
and  the  difficulty  In  seeming  to  yield  while 
under  attack,  means  that  the  raids  undercut 
the  offer  of  negotiations  by  the  President. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  the  attacks 
are  alienating  our  friends  In  Asia,  Europe, 
and  Africa  and  quite  porsibly  strengthening 
and  consolidating  our  opposition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador Galbraith's  excellent  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopj). 
as  follows: 

StrsFENSiON  OP  Am  ArrACEts  Ueged 

To  the  Editor  : 

In  his  column  of  April  21  on  the  recent 
Vietnam  discussion  In  Cambridge.  James 
Reston  lists  me  as  one  of  the  defenders  of 
President  Johnson's  poUcies.  This  is  accu- 
rate. I  noted  that  the  President's  choices 
had  been  greatly  narrowed  by  the  earlier 
history.     His  Baltimore  speech  was  a  long 
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si*p  away  from  the  narrow  intransigence 
wliich  had  previously  passed  for  policy.  Per- 
haps I  might  add  a  further  word  on  my 
views. 

As  most  people  are  now  aware,  those  pre- 
dominantly concerned  with  Vietnam  policy 
in  the  p;ist  held  doggedly  to  the  thesis  that 
it  was  primarily  a  military  problem.  Other 
interpretations  and  remedies,  including  those 
advanced  by  the  President  in  B.-iltimore.  were 
dismissed  as  softheaded.  Tlien  when  things 
went  wrong,  as  they  repeatedly  did.  the  pro- 
tagonists urged  as  the  reason  that  the  mili- 
tary commitment  w.is  insufficient. 

The  remedy  was  to  do  more  of  the  same. 
Since  more  could  always  be  done,  their  c:;se 
wns  not  easy  to  refute.  Furthermore,  as  is 
invariably  the  case,  courage  and  vigor 
seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  military  over- 
simpliflcation. 

COMMITMENT    TO    COCRsE 

It  is  an  important  consequence  of  policy 
that  the  individuals  involved — I  do  not  here 
include  Secretary  McNam.ira.  whose  ration- 
ality I  mucli  respect — have  become  deeply 
conimilted  to  this  course.  It  Is  not  so  much 
ihe  reputation  of  the  United  States  as  the 
reputation  of  particular  policymakers  that 
w.is  at  stake. 

Ix.  was  this  current  of  history  that  the 
President  in  Baltimore  began  to  reverse. 

But  reversal  involves  one  further  and  im- 
portant step.  That  is  to  suspend  the  air 
attacks,  and  this  I  strongly  urged.  Those 
of  us  who  were  responsible  for  air  intelli- 
gence in  World  War  II  learned  that  bombing. 
withovit  exception  I  believe,  hardened  the 
morale  of  those  under  attack.  This,  and  the 
difficulty  in  seeming  to  yield  while  under 
attack,  me.^ns  that  the  raids  undercut  the 
offer  of  negotiations  by  the  President. 

And  so  long  as  they  are  not  directed  at 
cities,  something  that  the  President  has 
scrupulously  resisted,  they  are  of  slight  ef- 
fectiveness. Light  weapons  and  supplies 
passing  along  jungle  supply  routes  are  all 
but  invulnerable  and.  in  any  case,  the  Viet- 
cong  depends  heavily  on  local  resources. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  attacks 
are  alienating  our  friend.s  In  Asia.  Europe. 
and  Africa  and  quite  possibly  strengthening 
and  consolidating  our  opposition.  Repeat- 
edly in  past  moments  of  muscular  aberra- 
tion. we"vc  imagined  thii;  we  could  get  along 
without  friends:  as  regularly,  we  have  dis- 
covered It  couldn't  be  done.  This  argues 
also  fir  suspension. 

A.ssuming  that  we  mu-t  hold  a  barg.ilning 
position  in  the  cites  and  surrounding  areas. 
It  is  ground  forces  which  are  needed.  These 
do  not  block  the  prospect  for  negotiations. 
They  do  not  involve  even  the  accidental  dan- 
ger of  escalation.  They  do  not  produce  dally 
reports  of  seemingly  sanguinary  action.  And 
none  of  our  friends  will  imiglne  that  we 
Intend  to  begin  an  infantry  war  in  Asia. 

AVOIDI>fG   DISA-STP.OUS   COURSE 

In  1962,  when  the  conflict  between  China 
and  India  erupted  into  open  fighting,  our 
policy  was  to  help  the  Indians  on  the  ground 
and  persuade  ihem  not  to  commit  their 
prestige  and  that  of  the  Chinese  by  carrying 
the  attack  into  the  air.  I  invested  great 
energy  in  this  effort.  I  have  always  thought 
It  was  my  most  useful  contribution  to  the 
avoidance  of  what  might  have  been  a  costly 
and   otherwise   disastrous   conflict. 

John  Kenneth  G.ALflRAirH. 

CAMBniDCE.  Mass.,  April  21, 1965. 


new  under  secretary  op  the 
depart:vient  of  agriculture 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  announced  at  his 
news  conference  that  he  would  nominate 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  who  has  served  4 
years  as  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


to  become  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
'nautics  Board.  Charlie  Murphy  has 
been  an  outstanding  Under  Secretary, 
and  he  will  be  missed  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  will,  however,  serve 
with  great  distinction  in  his  new  post. 
I  want  him  to  know  that  I  am  one  of 
many  Members  of  Congress,  representing 
agricultural  States,  who  appreciate  the 
time  he  has  allocated  out  of  his  lifetime 
to  the  cause  of  the  farmers,  and  the  cn- 
li';htened  aid  he  has  given  throughout 
tho.se  years. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
nominated  John  A.  Schnittker.  the  Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  succeed  Mr. 
Murphy  as  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Dr.  Schnittker  is  an  outstanding 
economist  and  a  respected  Government 
servant.  He  has  worked  closely  with  Sec- 
retary Pi-eeman  and  Under  Secretary 
Murphy  for  4  years  in  fashioning  im- 
provements in  the  farm  program.  He 
has  not  ceased  to  seek  means  of  making 
fui  ther  improvements.  He  is  a  vigor- 
ous proponent  of  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture which  can  contribute  economic 
strength,  as  well  as  abundant  food  and 
fiber,  to  the  Nation. 

Before  coming  to  the  Department  of 
Ar.riculture  he  was  among  the  first  of  the 
agricultural  economists  in  the  land- 
grant  universities  to  make  his  voice 
heard  on  the  vital  issues  confronting 
American  farmers  as  surplus  stocks 
grew,  and  as  farm  incomes  declined  in 
the  late  1950's. 

In  1959  he  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Ser.ate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  in  developing  a  pioneer  re- 
port on  the  dangerous  effects  to  the  in- 
comes of  American  farmers  of  throwing 
them  on  the  mercy  of  the  marketplace. 
Tliis  early  study,  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Dr.  Schnittker  and  other  univer- 
sity economi.sts,  has  been  reaffirmed  over 
and  over  again  by  independent  universi- 
tie.s  studies. 

In  1960  Dr.  Schnittker  served  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  in  a  study  of  American 
farm  policy.  In  that  report  issued  late 
in  1960,  Dr.  Schnittker  worked  closely 
with  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  the  respected 
agricultural  specialist  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  with  Dr.  George  Brandow, 
now  the  staff  director  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing.  This 
report  again  reaffirmed  the  importance 
of  sound  and  responsible  Government 
programs  both  to  American  farmers  and 
to  the  national  economy. 

In  1960  Dr.  Schnittker  also  published 
through  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  an  important  report  on 
wheat  programs,  in  which  he  examined 
the  basic  alternatives  open  to  farmers 
and  to  the  Congress  for  changes  in  the 
wheat  program  in  the  1960's. 

In  October  of  1960  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  asked  Dr.  Schnittker  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  task  force  to  examine 
the  wheat  situation  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  him  after  the  election. 
This  report  was  made  to  President  Ken- 
nedy after  his  inauguration. 

In  May  of  1961.  Dr.  Schnittker  joined 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  staff 


economist  and  worked  closely  with  the 
Secretary  and  his  staff  in  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  programs  for  the  major 
commodities  paiticularly  feed  grains  and 
wheat. 

He  has  appeared  many  times  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  other  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  has  always  been  most  help- 
ful to  Members  of  Congress. 

Over  the  last  2  years.  Dr.  Schnittker 
has  also  represented  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Government  in 
conneclioii  with  grain  negotiations  asso- 
ciated v.-ith  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations  now  underway  in  Geneva. 

Early  this  year,  he  spoke  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wlicat  Growers  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  on 
the  critical  importance  of  both  continua- 
tion of  the  wheat  programs  in  this  coun- 
try and  developments  of  export  markets 
abroad.  This  was  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  crucial  relationship  between  do- 
mestic programs  and  trade  relation- 
ships. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producing  State,  I  welcome  Dr. 
Schnittker's  elevation,  for  he  is  a  scholar, 
a  realist,  and  a  dedicated  friend  of 
farmers. 


EDWARD  R.  MURROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  passing,  yesterday,  of  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  was  a  tragic  loss  for  his 
family,  and  was  an  overwhelming  loss 
for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
None  of  us  will  ever  forget  his  broadcasts 
from  England  during  the  war.  Millions 
of  us  sat  by  our  radios  regularly,  waiting 
to  hear  his  familiar  voice  saying,  'This 
is  London." 

Of  course,  I  knew  him  by  reputation 
from  that  time ;  and  I  came  to  know  him 
personally  while  we  served  together  in 
GoveiTiment.  Everything  I  had  heard 
was  true:  his  integrity  and  his  judgment 
earned  him  the  highest  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  President  Kennedy  relied  im- 
plicitly on  him.  He  made  a  major  dif- 
ference, not  only  in  the  USIA,  but  also 
in  eveiTthing  else  he  turned  his  hand  to 
within  the  Government.  His  recommen- 
dations and  thoughts  changed  the  course 
of  American  foreign  policy  more  than 
once.  He  spoke  very  seldom,  but  when 
he  did — in  Cabinet  meetings,  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  in  many  of 
the  committees  of  Government — he  in- 
evitably made  sense,  and  was  listened  to 
by  eveiTone.  All  of  us  who  served  with 
him  had  the  gi-eatest  affection  for  him. 
For  President  Kennedy,  he  was,  in  a 
word,  indispensable. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  appropri- 
ate to  describe  Ed  Murrow  than  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  Shakespeare's 
"Julius  Caesar": 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  "This  was  a  man!" 

Mr.  President,  the  tribute  to  Ed  Mur- 
row, written  by  James  Reston,  and  pub- 
lished today  in  the  New  York  Times,  is 
deeply  moving  and  vei-y  appropriate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 


Afril  28,  1965 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  28.  19651 
Washington:  Farewell  to  Beother  Ed 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  April  27.— Edward  R.  Murrow 
lived  long  enough  before  he  died  this  week 
to  achieve  the  two  great  objectives  of  a  im 
Dorter-  He  endured,  survived,  and  reported 
^e  great  story  of  his  generation,  and  In  the 
process  he  won  the  respect,  admiration,  and 
affection  of  his  profession. 

The  Second  World  War  produced  a  great 
cast  of  characters,  most  of  whom  have  been 
properly  celebrated.  Roosevelt,  Churchill, 
and  Stalin  are  gone.  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  now 
living  in  the  shadow  of  continental  China, 
which  he  once  commanded,  and  only  De 
Gaulle  of  France  retains  power  among  that 
remarkable  generation  of  political  leaders 
formed  In  the  struggle  of  the  two  World 
Wars. 

Tlie  great  generals  of  that  time  too,  like 
MacArthur  and  Rommel,  have  died  or,  like 
Eisenhower  and  Montgomery,  have  retired; 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  was  in  that 
war  a  vast  company  of  important  but  minor 
characters  who  played  critical  roles. 
the  irony  of  history 
History  would  not  have  been  the  same 
without  them.  They  were  the  unknown 
scientists,  like  Merle  Tuve,  who  invented 
the  proximity  fuse  and  helped  win  the  air 
war,  and  chiefs  of  staff  like  Bedell  Smith, 
and  the  Foreign  Service  officers  like  Chip 
Bohlen  and  Peter  Loxley  of  Britain,  and  on 
the  side,  the  Boswells  of  the  story,  like  Ed 
Murrow  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. 

It  was  odd  of  Ed  to  die  this  week  at  57— 
usually  his  timing  was  much  better.  He  was 
born  at  the  right  time  in  North  Carolina — 
therefore  he  was  around  to  understand  the 
agony  of  the  American  South.  He  went 
west  to  the  State  of  Washington  r.s  a  stu- 
dent and  therefore  understood  the  Ameri- 
can empire  beyond  the  Rockies;  and  he  came 
east  and  stumbled  into  radio  just  at  the 
—moment  when  it  became  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  communication  within  and  be- 
tween the  continents. 


with  that  calculated  conservative  casualness 
that  marked  John  Kennedy.  He  was  not  a 
good  writer,  but  he  talked  In  symbols  and  he 
did  so  with  a  voice  of  doom. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  British,  who  know 
something  about  the  glory  and  tragedy  of 
life,  knighted  him  when  they  knew  he  was 
dying  of  cancer  at  the  end.    Their  main  hope 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  German  bombard- 
ment of  London  was  that  the  New  World 
would  somehow  understand  and  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Old,  and  If  anybody  made  the 
New  World  understand,  It  was  Murrow. 
the  rat  race 
He  hated  the  commercial  rat  race  of  the 
television   networks,   and   fought  their  em- 
phasis on  what  he  regarded  as  the  frivolities 
rather  than  the  great  issues  of  life,  and  talked 
constantly  of  escaping  back  Into  the  small 
college  atmosphere  from  which  he  came.    He 
never  made  It,  and  probably  wouldn't  have 
liked  it  if  he  had.  . 

Those  who  knew  him  best  admired  him 
most.  He  was  a  reporter  of  the  old  school 
and  a  performer  of  the  new.  In  radio  and 
television,  only  the  memory  of  other  people 
remains,  and  the  memory  of  Ed  Murrow  wlU 
remain  for  a  long  time  among  people  who  re- 
member the  terrible  and  wonderful  days  of 
the  Battle  of  Britain. 


A   REMARKABLE  CROUP 

He  was  part  of  a  remarkable  company  of 
reporters  from  the  West:  Eric  Sevareid,  Ed 
Morgan,  Bill  CoEtello,  whom  Murrow  re- 
cruited at  CBS;  Hedley  Donovan  ard  Phil 
Potter,  out  of  Minnesota;  Elmer  Davis,  Ernie 
Pyle,  Tom  Stokes,  Bill  Shirer,  Raymond  Clap- 
per, Wallace  Carroll.  Webb  Miller,  Quentln 
Reynolds,  Wally  Deuel,  the  Mowrers,  and 
many  others.  Including  his  dearest  friend, 
Raymond  Gram  Swing,  who  played  such  an 
Important  part  In  telling  the  story  of  the 
Old  World's  agony  to  America. 

"this   is  LONDON" 

But  Murrow  was  the  one  who  was  in  Lon- 
don at  that  remarkable  period  of  the  battle 
of  Britain,  when  all  the  violence  and  sensi- 
tivities of  human  life  converged,  and  being 
sensitive  and  courageous  himself,  h"  gave  the 
facts  and  conveyed  the  feeling  and  spirit  of 
that  time  like  nobody  else. 

It  is  really  surprising  that  he  lived  to  be 
57.  He  was  on  the  rooftops  during  the  bomb- 
ings of  London,  and  In  the  bombers  over  the 
Ruhr,  and  on  the  convoys  acrors  the  Atlantic 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  battle. 
Janet  Murrow,  his  lovely  and  faithful  wife, 
and  Casey,  his  son,  never  really  knew  where 
he  was  most  of  the  time  but  somehow  he 
survived. 

In  the  process,  he  became  a  symbol  to  his 
colleagues  and  a  prominent  public  figure  In 
his  country,  and  there  was  something  else 
about  him  that  increased  his  Influence.  He 
had  style.     He  was  handsome.     He  dressed 


SUCCESSFUL  RAIL  COMMUTER 

SERVICE 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing recent  years  it  has  been  the  fashion 
of  many  railroads  to  bemoan  their  obli- 
gations to  continue  passenger  service, 
when  they  would  rather  devote  their  in- 
vestments to  the  more  lucrative  pastime 
of  hauling  freight.  Passengers,  it  has 
been  repeated  time  and  time  again,  can- 
not be  transported  by  rail  at  a  profit.  I 
always  believed  this  premise  was  false; 
and  now  I  am  glad  to  report  that  it  has 
been  proven  false.  Airplanes  have  car- 
ried passengers  at  a  profit,  and  busses 
have  carried  passengers  at  a  profit;  and 
I  believed  that  sincere  management 
would  enable  railroads  to  carry  pas- 
sengers at  a  profit. 

The  commuter  problems  in  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  are  as  severe  as  any 
that  will  be  found  in  the  world.    While 
bringing  passengers  to  and  from  work  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  the  railroads  com- 
plained of  revenue  and  operating  losses 
year  after  year.    New  expressways  were 
constructed  to  meet  the  public  demand 
for    effective    transportation    facilities. 
Soon     these    highways    were    enabling 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  commuters  to 
drive  into  Chicago  every  day.    But  this 
resulted  in  the  strangulation  of  the  city  s 
streets  and  parking  lots. 

Recently,  the  Chicago  and  North  West- 
ern Railroad  began  a  program  of  attack- 
ing the  raUroad-commuter  problem  at 
its  source ;  the  railroad  management.  It 
brou"ht  in  Ben  W.  Heineman  as  chair- 
man" and  Clyde  J.  FitzpatriC:  as  presi- 
dent- and  these  two  twisted  the  com- 
pany's thinking  around  txj  where  the 
considerations  of  the  commuting  public 
became  paramount,  rather  than  con- 
tinuing under  the  old  approach  of  giving 
the  public  what  management  thought 
the  company  could  afford  to  give. 

The  entire  attitude  of  the  company 
changed  from  commuter  tolerance  to 
commuter  enthusiasm.  The  C.  &  N.W. 
proceeded  to  put  $50  mUlion  into  new 
equipment  designed  specificaUy  for  com- 


muter service.  The  bold  gamble  began 
to  pay  off ;  and  in  1963,  and  again  in  1964. 
the  C.  &  N.W.  operated  its  commuter 
service,  using  its  new  equipment,  at  a 
profit.  This  demonstrates  the  ability  of 
railroads  to  operate  this  service  at  a  prof- 
it. The  story  of  the  C.  &  N.W.  encour- 
ages other  railroads  to  step  into  this 
breach.  Profits  can  be  made  by  operat- 
ing rail  service  for  commuters;  all  it 
takes  is  the  proper  company  attitude. 
As  Mr.  Heineman  put  it: 

You  can't  have  successful  suburban  serv- 
ice without  support.  Interest,  attention,  and 
devotion  to  top  management.  If  top  manage- 
ment doesn't  want  It,  It's  not  going  to 
happen. 

In  its  April  5.  1965,  edition,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  published  an  edi- 
torial on  the  C.  &  N.W.'s  progress  in  serv- 
ing the  commuter;  and  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Recort). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From   the    St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Apr.  5,  1935] 
Where    the    Commuter    Is    King:    Chicago 
Prcdtjces  Successful  Rapid  Transit  WrrH 
Good     Management,     Though     Problems 
Loom 

Roaring  w)ward  Chicago  at  high  speeds 
from  six  different  directions  every  workday 
morning  are  strings  oL  double  deck  com- 
muter cars  bearing  the  emblems  of  four 
different  railroads.  They  are  clean,  well 
lighted,  warm  In  winter,  cool  In  summer,  and 
almost  always  on  time.  In  their  seats  are 
perhaps  the  country's  most  contented  rail- 
road commuters. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  railroad 
commuter  service  is  so  much  better  In  sub- 
urban Chicago.  One  Is  that  most  of  the  rail- 
road managements  there  desired  to  make  It 
so,  and  had  the  money  or  credit  to  Imple- 
ment their  desires.  The  second  is  an  en- 
lightened public  commission. 

To  four  of  Chicago's  six  major  commuter 
railroads,  the  commuter  Is  king.  Together, 
these  four  have  spent  an  aggregate  $100  mil- 
lion In  the  past  10  years  for  modernization 
of  suburban  service.  As  a  consequence  they 
have  held  far  more  riders  than  the  New 
York  commuter  lines.  They  have  also  cut 
or  erased  huge  deficits,  since  newer  equip- 
ment reduces  their  costs. 

Most  of  these  Chicago  lines  deal  with  a 
single  State  regulatory  body,  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission,  which  has  re- 
peatedly accepted  railroad  contentions  that 
they  deserve  fare  Increases  if  they  operate 
moderi.  equipment. 

Until  recently  Chicago  has  had  nothing 
like  New  York's  celebrated  parkway  system, 
which  dates  back  to  the  1930*s,  and  this,  too, 
has  helped. 

Now  that  expressway  building  in  and 
around  Chicago  is  in  high  gear,  however. 
raUroads  are  running  Into  experiences  siml- 
la.-  to  those  that  hit  New  York  years  ago. 

The  niinols  Central's  daUy  passenger  total, 
for  example,  has  plummeted  from  67,000  In 
1957  to  46,000  today,  with  nearly  half  the 
decrease  coming  after  the  opening  of  a  n?w 
exprersway.  For  the  same  reason  the  Chi- 
cago Rock  Island  &  Pacific  lost  10  percent  oi 
Its  passengers  In  1963.  When  the  Kennedy 
Expressway  opened  several  years  ago.  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  perhaps  the  classic 
cas3  of  a  successful  suburban  operation,  lost 
7.3  percent  of  Its  passengers. 

At  the  time,  the  North  ".Vestern  had  actu- 
ally been  making  a  sUm  profit  from  Its  com- 
muter service.  But  after  the  expressway 
open'ed,  li  lost  a  comblncid  $4  mlUlon  In  1961 
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and  1962  when  passengers  deserted  the  rail- 
road for  concrete.  Operations  were  back  in 
the  black  in  1963.  though,  to  a  tune  of  $706,- 
000 — for  a  significant  reason. 

Extensive  highway  building  north  of  Chi- 
cago had  helped  bring  the  demise  of  an  elec- 
tric interurban  railway,  the  Chicago  North 
Shore  &  Milwaukee.  But  when  all  the  former 
North  Shore  passengers  were  turned  loose, 
the  highways  became  so  Jammed  that  the 
North  Western  added  customers.  It  now  car- 
ries 72,000.  up  fro-i  62.000  a  decade  ago. 

Miny  in  Chic^o  f^^r  that  as  such  changes 
occur  a  lack  of  foresight  and  overall  plan- 
ning may  someday  create  the  same  problems 
for  Chicago  the  New  York  linos  now  suffer 
from. 

Even  with  the  relative  success  of  the  Chi- 
cago railroads,  there  are  problems  that  could 
halt  the  system  in  the  future,  says  one  top 
official.  ••Public  bodies  react  only  to  crisis." 
he  points  out.  "Thus,"  he  says,  "there  has 
been  no  comprehensive  transportation  plan 
completed  to  produce  an  integrated  sj'stem 
of  expressways,  rapid  transit,  and  commuter 
lines.  Unless  there  is  this  plan,  in  10  or  15 
years  we  w;ll  find  Chicago's  favorable  trans- 
portation situation  changing  to  unfavor- 
able." 

For  the  time  being,  however,  conditions  are 
comparatively  favorable.  Take  the  case  of 
the  North  Western.  It  was  saddled  with  a 
$2,100,000  suburban  deficit  In  1957,  when 
Chairman  Ben  W.  Heineman  and  President 
Clyde  J.  Fitzpatrick  spent  their  first  year 
in  control  of  the  railroad.  They  concluded 
that  the  route  to  improvement  lay  in  offering 
a  first-class  product.  They  first  won  the 
right  to  close  22  of  88  commuter  stations: 
these  were  the  stations  closest  to  the  city 
that  were  also  being  served  by  rapid  transit 
lines.  More  importantly,  they  obtained  a  24- 
percent  increase  in  fares.  Heineman  then 
persuaded  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  to  lend  the  road  what  finally  amounted 
to  $50  million  to  purchase  new  equipment. 

With  the  new  equipment  came  two  edicts: 
Trains  would  be  run  on  time;  commuters 
would  be  pampered. 

This  gives  another  Insight  into  the  success 
of  the  C.  &  N.W.'s  commuter  service.  "You 
can't  have  successful  suburban  service  with- 
out support,  interest,  attention,  and  devotion 
of  top  management.'  Heineman  declares.  "If 
top  management  doesn't  want  It,  it's  not 
going  to  happen." 

Two  other  mo\cs.  unusual  for  commuter 
railroads,  that  Heineman  instituted  were  an 
advertising  campaign  and  special  classes  to 
teach  conductors  how  to  be  polite. 

Since  1959.  the  North  Western  has  spon- 
sored radio  helicopter  traffic  report  programs, 
seeking  out  the  ppop'e  it  considers  its  prime 
potential  customers — motorists  stalled  in 
traffic. 


WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA— STATE- 
MENTS BY  SENflTOR  MANSFIELD 
AND  SENATOR  AIKEN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
21,  both  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, Senator  Mansfield,  and  the  respected 
dean  of  Senate  Republicans,  Senator 
Aiken,  made  eloquent  statements  about 
the  danger  of  an  escalating  war  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  applause  from  the 
galleries  which  greeted  Senator  Aiken's 
remarks  repieseiiLed  a  spontaneous  dem- 
onstration of  the  commonsense  feeling 
of  most  Americans  that  the  United 
States  should  not  become  involved  in 
a  major  war  on  the  Asian  continent.  In 
the  April  22  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Arthur  Krock  had  a  fine  article  in 
which  he  praised  Senators  Mansfield, 
Aiken,  and  Pulbright  for  the  responsi- 
ble manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled 


their  constitutional  duty^especting  for- 
eign alTairs. 

The  New  York  Times  published  a  fine 
editorial  on  the  same  day.  In  its  lead 
editorial,  entitled  "  'Descalation'  Need- 
ed," the  Times  commented :  *" 

Bitterness  and  emotionalism  are  increas- 
ingly entering  the  discussions  on  Vietnam  In 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  deplorable  de- 
velopment, and  so  Is  the  polarization  of 
opinion  in  every  country  and  between  blocs 
of  countries.  It  is  as  if  t^e  br.ttle  lines  were 
being  drawn  all  over  the  world — but  for  a 
major  war  that  need  not  and  must  not  take 
place. 

President  Johnson  launched  a  very  tenta- 
tive but  real  peace  offensive  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. He  has  not  yet  given  this  policy 
enough  time  but  the  continvied  bombing 
has  tended  to  cast  some  doubt  on  the  sin- 
cerity   of    the   U.S.   desire    for    negotiations. 

This  is  clearly  a  moment  of  crisis — for 
Vietnam,  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
world.  Less  bombing,  not  more,  offers  some 
hope  of  peace — without  weakness  of  Amer- 
ican resolution.  By  taking  such  an  attitude 
the  United  Stales  would  show  strength  as 
well  as  wisdom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  and  the  article — both  excel- 
lent—from the  April  22  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and    the    article    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  22,  19651 
"Descal.\tion"  Needed 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  to  be  "stepped  up," 
Washington  now  says.  In  other  words,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  going  to  continue  to 
bomb,  send  In  more  Americans,  spend  more 
and  commit  more  lives,  money,  dcstructive- 
ness  and  power — and  take  more  risk.  In  re- 
turn, the  hope  is  that  Hanoi  will  act  to 
curb  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  in  South  Viet- 
nam, if  it  can,  and  will  refrain  from  sending 
In  more  men  and  arms  and  orders  to  the 
south.  The  hope  also  is  that  Peiplng  and 
Moscow  will  hold  off  from  their  own  particu- 
lar methods  of  escalation. 

Those  who  have  all  along  feared  that  the 
course  the  war  has  been  taking  since  early 
February  would  force  the  United  States  Into 
an  ever  greater  commitment,  leading  to  ever 
greater  danger  to  Asia  and  to  the  world,  are 
unhappily  being  proved  true  prophets. 
Once  a  war  begins,  forces  take  over  which 
seem  beyond  control.  In  Vietnam,  on  both 
sides,  one  step  is  leading — as  if  Inexorably — 
to  another  and  then  another.  Continuance 
of  the  present  process  by  the  opposing  forces 
could  lead  to  catastrophe. 

Nothing  Is  more  important  for  Americans 
today  than  to  face  these  hard  truths  before 
it  Is  too  late.  And  It  Is  vital  that  the  chan- 
nels of  communication,  of  opinion  and  of 
dissent  be  kept  open — on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, in  tiie  press,  in  the  country  at  large — 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  tendency  to  ridicule 
or  to  denounce  the  opposition  and  to  de- 
mand unswerving  support  of  further  escala- 
tion in  the  name  of  patriotism. 

Bitterness  and  emotionalism  are  Increas- 
ingly entering  the  discussions  on  Vietnam  In 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  deplorable  de- 
velopment, and  so  is  the  polarization  of  opin- 
ion in  every  country  and  between  blocs  of 
countries.  It  is  as  If  the  battlellnes  were 
being  drawn  all  over  the  world — but  for  a 
major  war  that  need  not  and  must  not  take 
place. 

President  Johnson's  offer  of  "unconditional 
discu.ssions"  was  a  splendid  move  on  the 
diplomatic  political  front.  In  the  effort  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  quarrel. 
While  it  deserved  a  far  better  response  from 


the  other  side  than  It  has  yet  received,  it 
did  mark,  as  we  have  previously  noted,  a  be- 
ginning to  an  Interchange  among  the  com- 
batants— subtle  and  indirect,  but  neverthe- 
less a  beginning. 

But  the  continued  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam makes  progress  toward  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment— however  far  off  It  must  necessarily 
be — more  diflicult  rather  than  less,  harder 
rather  than  easier.  We  think  that  as  a  fol- 
lowup  to  the  President's  fine  declaration  in 
Baltimore,  a  descalation  of  the  war  Is  needed, 
rather  than  the  escalation  that  we  now  see 
Imminent. 

It  is  at  least  worth  the  effort  to  see  whether 
a  Ecallng-down  of  the  bombing  might  not 
evoke  a  corresponding  scaling-dov/n  of  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  North  Vietnamese  Incidents  In  the  South 
are  easily  measurable;  If  a  diminution  of 
American  bombing  of  the  North  should  lead 
to  a  mlmlnution  in  the  rate  of  incidents  in 
the  South,  a  major  step  would  thereby  be 
signaled  toward  the  "unconditional  discus- 
sions" offered  by  the  President. 

Of  course  there  might  be  no  such  response 
at  all;  and  If  there  were  not,  the  bombing 
would  be  resxuned.  But  at  least  a  descalation 
such  as  we  suggest  would  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  other  side  of  making  a  gesture 
toward  peace  without  losing  face.  It  m'ght 
lead,  ultimately,  to  a  cease-fire  and  a  truce. 

President  Johnson  launched  a  very  tenta- 
tive but  real  peace  offensive  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
He  has  not  yet  given  this  policy  cnotigh  time 
but  the  continued  bombing  has  tended  to 
ciist  some  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  U.S. 
desire  for  negotiations. 

This  is  clearly  a  moment  of  crisis — for  Viet- 
nam, for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world. 
Less  bombing,  not  more,  offers  some  hope  for 
peace — without  any  weakness  of  American 
resolution.  By  taking  such  an  attitude  the 
United  States  would  show  strength  as  well  as 
wisdom. 


April  28,  1965 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  22,  1965 1 
In  the  Nation:  The  Senate  on  Vietnam 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  April  21. — On  the  initiative 
of  Its  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  today  responsibly  fulfilled  the  role 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution  to  advise 
the  President  on  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Pulbright  who,  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
which  the  Senate  relies  for  guidance  on  these 
questions,  has  been  subjected  to  unwar- 
ranted abuse  for  stating  as  a  mere  hypothesis 
that  "the  prospects  for  discussions"  looking 
to  peace  in  southeast  Asia  "might  be  en- 
hanced by  a  temporary  cessation"  by  the 
United  States  of  the  military  actions  it  is 
steadily  escalating  in  the  Vletnams.  But, 
except  for  specific  endorsement  of  what  Fol- 
BRiCHT  plainly  Identified  as  only  a  specula- 
tion, all  the  Senate  speeches  today  were 
directed  at  the  same  objective,  which  Mans- 
field e.xpressed  as  follows; 

applying   GENEVA   PRINCIPLE 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
question  of  how  to  apply  the  principle  of 
the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954  be  faced  as 
soon  as  possible.  •  •  •  The  longer  this  con- 
frontation Is  put  off,  the  more  the  people  of  ^ 
North  and  South  Vietnam  pay  for  the  delay, 
and  the  more  the  likelihood  that  the  present 
limited  conflict  will  spread  Into  a  general  war 
"in  Asia. 

His  reference  was  to  a  proposal  that  the 
Geneva  Conference  be  reconvened  on  the 
limited  basis  of  producing  an  international 
guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Vietnam's 
neighbor.  Cambodia.  "The  need  for  a  con- 
frontation." he  said,  "on  [this]  situation  In 
which  none  (the  United  States,  Communist 
China,  and  the  two  Vletnams)  is  involved  so 
directly  may  Indeed  be  a  preliminary  to  a 
separate  and  second  confrontation  on  Viet- 


nam In  which  the  Involvement  of  all  is  di- 
rect" And  though  Mansfield  extolled  the 
President  as  one  who  has  "grasped  the  prob- 
lem fully,"  citing  his  call  for  "unconditional 
discussions  with  the  object  of  restoring  a 
decent  and  honorable  peace."  It  was  evident 
from  remarks  by  Senators  who  praised  Mans- 
field's observations  that  they  detected  in 
these  their  own  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of 
escalating  U.S.  military  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  while  there  is  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  progress  in  the  secret  negotiations 
for  reconvening  a  Geneva  Conference  on 
Cambodia. 

"While  the  talk  goes  on."  said  Mansfield, 
"the  bloodshed  also  goes  on.     And  the  bleed- 
ing is  not  being  done  in  the  capitals  of  the 
world.     It    is   being   done    in    the   rlceflelds 
and  the   Jungles   of   Vietnam"    whose   peas- 
ants. In  all  probability,   want  peace   and   a 
minimum   of   contact   with   distant   Saigon 
and  distant  Hanoi — not  to  speak  of  places  of 
which  they  have  scarcely  heard  about — Pei- 
plng, Moscow,   or   Washington.     This  called 
attention  to  the  officially  inconvenient  fact 
that  the  conflict  Is  in  part  a  civil  war. 
conflicting  views 
Taking  this  from  the  majority  leader  as  his 
cue.  Senator  Aiken  protested  that  '•it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see — except  as  an  act  of  braggadocio — 
what  U.S.  military  leaders  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish when  they  send  200  planes  to  de- 
stroy one  little  bridge."     But  on   the  same 
day  that  the  Senate  was  voicing  Its  disturb- 
ance over  the  policy  of  military  escalation. 
Secretary    of    Defense    McNamara    was    an- 
nouncing its  wlGC  expansion,  as  agreed  on 
at  the  Honolulu  conference  this  week.     This 
conflict  of  attitudes  is  the  Inevitable  prod- 
uct of  the  involvement  into  which  the  U.S. 
Government  has  drifted  In  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  today  reflected  its  alarmed  con- 
viction that  th:  time  is  overdue  for  ending 
the  war  in  southeast  Asia,  hopefully  through 
the  back  door  of  guaranteed   neutrality  of 
Cambodia.    But   it   has    no   magic    formula 
for  reconvening  a  Geneva  Conference,   now 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  which  proposed  this  has  set 
preconditions  It  Is  aware  the  United  States 
cannot  possibly  accept.     And  the  close  Presi- 
dential relations  of  some  of  the  sources  of 
the  hysterical  attacks  on  Senator  Pulbright 
for  speculating    that   a    temporary    halt    of 
U.S.  military  actions  against  North  Vietnam 
"might"  be  the  best  way  to  discover  whether 
the    aggressors    are    open    to    a    reasonable 
and  honorable  settlement,  suggest  that  this 
Idea  has  no  future  In  the  administration. 
to  restore  peace 
President  Johnson  has  more   Information 
than  the  Senate  can  possibly  have  for  the 
alarm  which  Mansfield  and  others  expressed 
on  the  floor.     But  the  sole  meaning  to  be 
read  into  Secretary  McNamara's  announce- 
ment  on    the   same   day    Is   that   continued 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  a  steadily 
rising  scale  Is  our  only  policy  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  In  eoutheast  Asia. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IS  THE  BEST 
JUDGE  OF  "WHEN  STATE  VISITS 
SHOULD    OCCUR 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  our 
Government's  postponement  of  the  state 
visits  to  this  country  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India  and  the  President  of  Pak- 
istan has  been  unfairly  criticized  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Frankly,  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  lack  of  perspective 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  insti- 
gated this  criticism.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  a  tremendous  bur- 
den of  responsibilities  at  all  times;  and 
at  this  particular  time  the  international 
situation  has  made  this  burden  greater 
than  any  man  should  have  to  bear.    The 


President,  moreover,  is  carrying  out 
these  responsibilities  very  well,  with  wis- 
dom and  courage. 

This  ridiculous  tempest  over  the  ob- 
viously necessary  postponement  of  the 
state  visits  during  this  trying  period  is 
wholly  unjustified. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  personal  apology 
for  its  choice  of  adjectives,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  April  22.  I  strongly 
agree  with  its  wish  that  our  homegrown 
and  overseas  advisers — who  do  not  have 
any  of  the  President's  bui'dens — would 
give  more  weight  to  how  he  does  his  job, 
and  less  to  relatively  minor  points  of  eti- 
quette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Apr.  22, 
1965] 
L.B.J.  Doesn't  Claim  To  Be  CotriH 
Some  Nervous  Nellie  editorial  writers  and 
commentators,  who  think  more  of  protocol 
than  substance,  are  aflutter  over  President 
Johnson's  request  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  and  the  President  of  Pakistan  to  post- 
pone  their   visits  to  the  United  States. 

A  social — or  a  state — visit  should  be  ar- 
ranged at  the  convenience  of  both  the  guest 
and  the  host. 

If  a  host,  at  a  given  time,  has  family  prob- 
lems, naturally  he  would  prefer  that  a  guest 
come  later  when  the  family  crisis  has  passed, 
especially  if  the  guest  is  sonr.eone  who  has  a 
penchant  for  advising  the  host  on  how  to 
handle  family  problems. 

It  so  happens  that  our  President  and  our 
Congress  are  in  the  throes  of  decisions  on 
foreign  aid,  in  which  India  and  Pakistan  are 
involved  to  the  tune  of  around  a  billion 
dollars.  It  also  happens  that  we  are  Involved 
in  unpleasant  difficulties  in  Vietnam,  con- 
cerning which  the  Indians  and  Pakistanis 
have  differing  ideas  on  how  we  should  meet 
our  responsibilities.  We  seem  to  be  getting 
advice  from  lots  of  folks  who  do  not  share  our 
responEibilities. 

It  is  one  thing  for  them  to  advise  from 
their  own  far-off  rostrums,  and  quite  another 
for  them  to  come  inside  our  borders  to  launch 
their  views.  That  might  really  have  muddled 
congressional  waters  where  foreign  aid  allot- 
ments are  supposed  to  be  made  on  merit 
rather  than  emotional  reaction. 

We  wish  some  of  our  homegrown  and  over- 
sea advisers  on  our  President's  manners 
would  give  a  bit  more  weight  to  how  he  does 
his  job,  and  less  to  his  etiquette. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Pedernales  River 
will  never  balance  a  teacup  on  his  knee  to 
their  satisfaction— but  when  not  nibbled  to 
distraction  by  their  mincing  criticism,  he  has 
demonstrated  he  is  quite  a  hand  at  getting 
results. 


THE  SECURITY  TITLE  GROUP  AND 
E.  CLAYTON  GENGRAS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  long  been  known  as  the 
insurance  capital  of  the  Nation.  The 
insurance  industry  has  benefited  for 
years  from  the  great  leadership  of  E. 
Clayton  Gengras.  board  chairman  of  the 
Security  Insurance  Group. 

The  Security  Insurance  Group  has  just 
completed  its  move  to  Hartford,  Corm. 
Thus,  the  Security  Group  becomes  the 
26th  insurance  home  office  in  the  Greater 
Hartford  area,  and  the  34th  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 


The  Security  Title  Group  is  a  con- 
solidated group  of  five  property  and 
casualty  companies  and  one  life  insur- 
ance company :  Security  Connecticut  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Security  Insurance  Co.  of 
Hartford.  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Co., 
United  States  Casualty  Co.,  the  Con- 
necticut Indemnity  Co.,  and  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  of  Connect- 
icut. 

The  group  has  over  1  million  policy- 
holders, and  operates  in  all  50  States, 
with  30  branch  offices  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  group  has  650  employees  in  its 
home  office,  1.100  employees  in  its  branch 
offices,  and  6,000  agents  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Hartford  Times  recently  pub- 
lished an  excellent  biography  of  Mr. 
Gengras  and  his  dynamic  operation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Hartford  Times,  Apr.  19.  1965] 

Mover     and     Shaker     in     Insurance — The 

Gengras  Impact 

E.  Clayton  Gengras.  noted  for  his  verve 
and  drive  in  the  business  world,  not  only 
plays  out  this  role,  he  also  looks  the  part. 

This  brown-eyed  56-year-old  West  Hart- 
ford native  is  trim  and  agile  and  is  well- 
known  among  colleagues  and  executives  as 
a  man  who  uses  little  waste  motion — he 
moves  quickly,  doesn't  like  long  conferences, 
makes  fast,  on-the-spot  decisions,  hates 
organizational  "deadwood." 

These  qualities  have  put  him  to  good 
stead  in  many  business  ventures,  and  his 
movement  into  the  insurance  industry  is  no 
exception.  The  Gengras  "touch"  has  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  few  men  who  has  ven- 
tured to  demonstrate  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied  to  an  intangible  prod- 
uct— insurance — as  to  a  tangible  one. 

SALES     oriented 

Mr.  Gengras  and  the  executives  around 
him  are  sales-oriented  since  this  son  o\  a 
West  Hartford  dentist,  starting  on  the 
ground  floor  in  the  automobile  business  with 
a  Job  in  a  garage  in  the  midtwenties,  early 
gained  success  as  a  salesman,  first  of  the 
celebrated  Stutz,  and  then,  in  1931,  of  Fords. 
In  1937,  he  opened  a  Ford  agency  in  West 
Hartford,  and  married  Elizabeth  Hutchlns. 
His  business  grew  almost  as  quickly  as  did 

,his  family,  eventually  adding  Ford  dealer- 
ships in  Hartford,  Providence,  R.I.,  and 
Queens,  and  the  Lincoln  distributorship  for 

'  all  of  Connecticut  except  Fairfield  County. 
During  World  War  II,  he  held  his  business 
together  in  large  part  by  selling  to  priority- 
rated  customers  cars  from  the  large  inven- 
tory he  had  when  civilian  production  ended. 

WAR    YEARS 

In  1942,  Mr.  Gengras  bought  the  Dauntless 
Shipyard  in  Essex.  Conn.,  where  350  Coast 
Guard  training  ships  were  built.  He  then 
founded  the  Clayton  Manufacturing  Co., 
which,  under  Government  contract,  did  over- 
sea crating  and  packing  and  built  gliders. 
In  1945,  he  sold  the  shipyard,  dissolved  Clay- 
ton Manufacturing  and  went  back  to  auto- 
mobiles. 

It  was  not  until  1950  that  he  entered  the 
Insurance  field.  Two  years  earlier,  he  had 
established  Connecticut  Acceptance.  Inc.,  an 
auto  financing  company.  Wanting  to  in- 
sure his  financing  deals,  too,  he  bought  the 
Fire  &  Casualty  Insurance  Co.,  of  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  Gengras  took  his  second  step  Into  the 
Insurance  field  In  1953,  when  a  patient  of  his 
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father's  approached  him  with  an  offer  of 
50.000  shares,  at  $60  each,  of  the  National 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford. 

NATIONAL 

Though  he  did  not  buy  the  offered  stock, 
Mr.  Gengras  became  a  National  Fire  director 
and  finance  committee  member.  He  later 
became  a  major  stockholder.  In  1956,  the 
company  was  merged  with  the  Continental 
Casualty  Co.  of  Chicago. 

He  bought  35  percent  of  the  Security 
Group's  stock  in  1957.  The  group  was  then 
made  up  of  the  Security  Insurance  Co.  of 
New  H&ven.  the  Connecticut  Indemnity  Co. 
and  the  Security-Connecticut  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

The  next  year  Sectxrlty  bought  Mr.  Gen- 
gras' Fire  &  Casualty  Co.  In  1960.  Secu- 
rity acquired  the  Founders  Insurance  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles  In  an  exchange  of  stock. 

The  next  year,  the  New  Amsterdam 
Casualty  Co.  of  Baltimore  and  Its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  the  United  States  Casualty 
Co.  of  New  York  became  the  sixth  and 
seventh  members,  but  not  without  a  fight 
with  a  major  underwriter,  the  Home  In- 
surance Co. 

NEW    AMSTTRDAM 

New  Amsterdam's  staff  was  reduced  from 
2.400  to  1,400  employees,  and  operations  were 
centralized  in  the  Baltimore  office.  Its  New 
York  buildings  were  sold,  through  their  man- 
ager, to  the  Home.  Similarly,  Mr.  Gengras 
had  reduced  by  half  the  Security  Group's 
New  Haven  staff  of  800. 

After  several  years  In  New  Haven  and 
Baltimore  upgrading  and  reorganizing  opera- 
tions came  what  has  been  a  milestone  for 
Mr.  Gengras,  the  climactic  move  to  Hart- 
ford. 

As  he  said  In  an  announcement  of  the 
move  last  May  before  top  business  leaders 
at  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. "It's  nice  te  be  back  home." 

This  Hartford  area  native  has  overcome 
Initial  scorn  by  aggressive  renovations  In  the 
insurance  industry.    Among  his  techniques: 

Expansion  through  acquisition  of  estab- 
lished companies  and  cost-cutting  central- 
ization of  operations. 
J  Stressing  of  incentive  payments  (rather 
than  high  Initial  commissions)  for  agents, 
resulting  In  higher  sales. 

Highly  selective  risk  coverages  (for  better 
underwTitlng  profits),  and  quick  settlement 
of  claims. 


JOSEPH  KRAFT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  current  Vietnam  crisis,  the  articles 
written  by  Joseph  Kraft  have  been 
among  the  best  which  have  appeared. 
His  article  entitled  "General  War  Held 
a  Real  Threat"  was  particularly  out- 
standing. Mr.  Kraft  maintains  that  the 
time  to  try  to  achieve  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam  is  now,  before  the 
major  Communist  powers  are  drawn  into 
Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Kraft  aptly  con- 
cludes his  article  in  this  way: 

Once  the  Chinese  enter  North  Vietnam  in 
large  numbers,  the  prospects  for  settlement 
go  down  to  zero. 

What  has  happened,  in  surn.  Is  that  the 
Russians  and  Chinese,  once  holding  back, 
are  now  competing  to  help  Hanoi.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  deeper  the  Americans 
become  engaged,  tlie  deeper  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  will  become  eng:iged.  Instead 
of  a  merely  hypothetical  possibility,  the 
spread  cf  the  limited  conflict  In  Vietnam 
to  a  more  general  war  has  become  a  real 
threat. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, which  was  published  in  the  April 
23  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  War  Heu)  a  Real  Threat 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Washington  is  now  approaching  a  point 
of  nt)  return  in  Vietnam.  Diverse,  though 
vague,  possibilities  for  negotiations  exist. 
But  the  logic  of  the  war  effort — the  supposed 
military  necessity — Is  pushing  this  country 
toward  measiires  that  would  certainly  com- 
promise Immediate  prospects  for  settlement, 
and  possibly  plunge  the  United  States  into 
an  endless  war  on  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  hopes  for  settlement  arise  from  two 
principal  documents — the  President's  April  7 
speech  in  Baltimore — and  the  four-point  res- 
olution of  the  North  Vietnamese  Assembly 
on  April  10.  The  statements  come  from  the 
highest,  most  responsible  authority  in  each 
cotmtry.  Both  were  measured  and  careful  In 
tone.  At  least  In  words,  they  expressed  a 
surprising  amount  of  agreement. 

Both  countries  are  agreed  that  there  need 
be  no  preconditions  before  discussion  can 
get  underway.  Both  call  for  a  return  to  the 
Geneva  Treaty  of  1954.  Both  Imply  free 
choice  for  South  Vietnam  in  picking  its  own 
regime  and  on  the  matter  of  unification  with 
the  north.  Both  look  toward  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  two  Important  points 
of  disagreement.  One  Involves  the  rebels  In 
the  south,  tlie  so-called  Vletcong.  Washing- 
ton has  tended  to  exclude  them  from  any 
approach  to  the  conference  table;  Hanoi  in- 
sists on  their  participation. 

But  that  is  a  juridical  issue,  open  to  many 
different  formulas  of  compromise,  and  thus 
one  that  could  usefully  be  discussed.  For 
th.-it  purpose,  an  immediate  occasion  Is  at 
hand.  It  lies  in  the  proposal  by  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  ns  cochalrman  of  the 
Geneva  powers,  to  convoke  the  signatories 
In  order  t9  consider  a  complaint  from  Cam- 
bodia respecting  alleged  violations  of  her 
territory.  If  the  soundings  now  in  progress 
on  such  a  conference  proved  satisfactory,  it 
could  begin  In  a  matter  of  days.  Even  if 
the  sounding";  did  not  prove  out.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  other  occasions  for 
talks — either  secretly  or  In  public. 

The  other  big  sticking  point  Is  a  cease-fire. 
Neither  side  has  yet  declared  itself  officially 
on  that  issue.  But  once  again  there  are 
some  opportunities.  Vletcong  attacks  have 
fallen  In  the  last  few  weeks  from  a  high  of 
35  in  the  week  of  March  6  to  13  to  a  low  of 
9  In  the  week  of  April  10  to  17.  Perhaps  this 
Is  a  lull  for  regroupment.  But,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  expressions  of  such  figures 
as  the  Pope.  Senator  J.  William  Fxjlbricht, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  and  Prime  Minister 
Lester  Pearson,  of  Canada,  It  offers  the  Presi- 
dent an  occasion  to  curtail  the  bombing  of 
the  north,  with  an  explicit  view  toward  cn- 
cotiraglng  a  similar  reduction  of  Vletcong 
attacks  In  the  South.  In  that  way,  there 
could  be  set  In  motion  progress  toward  a 
tficlt  cease-fire. 

But  all  these  fair  prospects  are  compro- 
mised by  the  military  proposals  now  being 
put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  Improving 
the  American  war  effort.  These  proposals 
include  continued  bombing  of  the  north  and 
a  beefing  up  of  American  ground  forces  In 
the  south. 

If  the  bombing  continues  without  letup, 
however,  the  Hanoi  regime  has  no  Incentive 
to  try  to  curtail  Vletcong  attacks. 

The  more  this  country  brings  American 
troops  to  South  Vietnam,  moreover,  the 
more  the  Vletcong  will  be  obliged  to  attack, 
if  only  to  hold  its  present  position. 

Lastly,  it  has  to  be  recognized  that  If  the 
ciiance  for  a  cease-fire  and  fcr  talks  Is  missed 
now.  it  is  not  apt  to  come  around  soon  again. 
Already  the  continued  bombings  of  the 
north  have  fostered  a  major  change  in  the 
diplomatic  and  military  lineup  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill. 


After  weeks  of  backing  and  filling,  the 
Russians  have  begun  to  come  to  the  aid  o* 
the  North  Vietnamese  with  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles. With  Moscow  backing  Hanoi  In  a  tan- 
gible  way,  Peiplng  has  been  obliged  to  go  one 
better.  The  Clilnese  now  are  officially  re- 
cruiting volunteers.  That  Is  something  they 
have  not  done  since  they  Intervened  in 
Korea  back  In  1950. 

Once  the  Chinese  enter  North  Vietnam  In 
large  numbers,  the  prospects  for  settlement 
go  down  to  zero. 

What  has  happened,  in  sum.  Is  that  the 
Russians  and  Chinese,  once  holding  back, 
are  now  competing  to  help  Hanoi.  In  these 
circimastances,  the  deeper  the  Americans  be- 
come engaged,  the  deeper  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  will  become  engaged.  Instead  of  a 
merely  hypothetical  possibility,  the  spread 
of  the  limited  confilct  in  Vietnam  to  a  more 
general  war  has  become  a  real  threat. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERNIE  PYLE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1,  I  introduced,  as  I  did  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  a  bill  calling  upon 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  issue  a 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  the 
memory  of  a  remarkable  man,  a  native 
of  Indiana— the  war  correspondent  Ernie 
Pyle. 

It  is  20  years  this  month  since  Ernie 
Pyle  was  killed  by  a  Japanese  bullet  on 
le  Shima,  in  the  Pacific.  Hal  Boyle,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  who  went  through 
four  campaigns  of  World  War  II  with 
Ernie  Pyle,  has  written  an  A.ssociated 
Press  story  recalling  some  of  his  per- 
sonal experiences  during  that  time. 
Ernie  Pyle  is  still  remembered  affection- 
ately by  thousands  of  GI's  with  whom  he 
spent  time  in  his  reporting  of  the  war. 
and  by  millions  here  at  home  who  read 
his  dispatches. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Boyle,  a  tribute  to  Ernie 
Pyle.  be  printed  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record 

I  also  request  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  Ernie  Pj'lcs 
Ufe,  written  by  Mrs.  Jo  Doan,  editor  of 
the  Dana  News,  of  Dana,  Ind.,  the  town 
where  Ernie  Pyle  was  born  and  grew  up, 
the  town  which  he  called  home.  The 
article  was  published  on  April  21  in  the 
Veedersburg.  Ind.,  News  publication, 
"The  Coimtry  Cousin." 

I  am  sure  that  this  intimate  home- 
town portrait  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  knew  Ernie  Pyle  in  person  or 
through  the  printed  page. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aillcles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Star,  Apr. 
16,19651 

Ernie  Pyle  Shot   Down  20  Years  Ago 
(By  Hal  Boyle) 

New  York.— He  came  to  the  end  of  a  tired 
road  Just  20  years  ago  this  weekend. 

He  cautiou.sly  raised  his  head  from  a  ditch 
on  the  tiny  island  of  le  Shima  in  the  far 
Pacific.  A  Japanese  sniper  hit  him  In  the 
left  temple  and  Ernie  Pyle  died  the  death  he 
had  felt  he  would  all  along— a  soldier's  death. 

His  passing  brought  fresh  sorrow  to  a 
homeland  already  In  mourning  for  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  had  died  a  lew 
days  before. 

For  no  other  newspaperman  In  history  had 
touched  the  heart  of  the  American  people  as 
did  Ernie  Pyle.  He  was  their  eyes  and  ears 
with  their  boys  at  the  front  in  World  War  II 
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He  was  as  different  from  the  most  famous 
correspondent  of  World  War  I — Richard 
Harding  Davis — as  cornbread  Is  from  caviar. 

Davis,  handsome  as  a  matinee  idol,  mixed 
in  high  society  and  was  one  of  the  best 
dressed  men  of  his  day.  He  hobnobbed  with 
generals,  took  a  canvas  bathtub  with  him 
when  he  went  Into  the  field,  and  wrote  of 
war  glamorously.    He  almost  seemed  to  love 

war. 

Ernie,  an  ex-farmboy  from  Indiana,  stayed 
with  the  troops,  ate  what  they  ate,  wore 
what  they  wore,  slept  in  foxholes  as  they  did. 
And  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  despised 
and  hated  war.  He  described  It  as  a  "per- 
petual weight  that  is  compounded  of  fear 
and  death  and  dirt  and  noise  and  anguish." 

To  him  the  only  glorious  thing  about  war 
was  the  wistful  cameraderie  with  which 
it  knit  lonely  men  together  In  seamless  unity 
in  the  performance  of  a  common  and  danger- 
ous mission. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  go  through  four  cam- 
paigns with  Pyle  along  with  Don  Whitehead, 
whom  Ernie  himself  warmly  admired  as  the 
greatest  of  the  combat  news  correspondents. 

Ernie's  memory  has  endured  well.  Over 
the  years,  hundreds  of  people  have  asked 
me,  "What  was  Ernie  Pyle  really  like?"  They 
have  forgotten  some  of  the  famous  generals; 
they  still  remember  Ernie. 

He  was  a  man  well  worth  remembering. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  slender,  and 
weighed  about  113  pounds.  Over  his  balding, 
grizzled  hair  he  usually  wore  only  a  fatigue 
hat,  because  his  helmet  felt  too  heavy. 

He  had  bright  blue  eyes  in  a  leathery- 
crinkly  face  and  looked  like  a  wise  elf — eyes 
that  saw  both  the  grief  and  fun  of  being 
ellve.  He  usually  had  a  cold,  and  he  suffered 
from  secondary  anemia — something  only  a 
few  battlefront  doctors  knew. 

No  man  I  ever  met  could  win  affection  and 
respect  quicker.  He  had  an  Instinctive  well 
cf  human  sympathy  for  people  In  trouble. 
Soldiers,  who  are  people  always  In  trouble, 
Instinctively  sensed  that  kindness  In  him. 
They  liked  him,  too,  because  he  was  even 
more  scared  than  they  were  by  danger — 
and  didn't  mind  admitting  it  out  loud. 

Twice  he  broke  down  under  the  strain 
and  had  to  come  home  for  a  rest.  In  early 
1945  he  had  done  his  duty  and  had  earned 
enough  money  to  satisfy  his  modest  needs 
for  life.  But  he  took  his  final  assignment 
because  he  felt  he  ought  to. 

Ernie  went  to  the  Pacific  fatalistically  con- 
vinced he  wouldn't  come  back  because ^e 
felt  his  luck  had  about  run  out  after  a  sciMe 
or  more  battlefields.     It  had.  ^ 

"S-metlmes,"  he  WTOte  to  a  friend,  "I  'gt** 
EG  sad  and  despairing  and  homesick  I  can 
hardly  keep  from  crying." 

But  that  didn't  keep  him  from  doing  his 
Job — telling  the  homefolks  what  their  men 
at  the  front  were  doing. 

If  he  were  alive  now,  he'd  be  64.  He  lies 
now  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other  fallen 
men  in  a  military  cemetery  at  Honolulu,  and 
there's  no  truer  soldier  there  than  Ernest 
Taylor  Pyle.  Like  the  others,  he  beat  down 
the  human  terror  in  him  to  become  a  hero. 


[Prom  the  Veedersburg  News,  Apr.  21,  1965] 
Ernie  Pyle:   the  Mai<'^[ 

(Editor's  Note.— Because  April  T8,  1965, 
was  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Ernie  Pyle,  whose  warm  accounts  cf  GI  Joe 
touched  all  who  read  them,  wc  believe  that 
the  ctory  of  this  man  is  worth  retelling  at 
this  time.  We.  in  this  srction  of  Indiana, 
feel  especially  close  to  Ernie  Pyle  because  he 
was  born  and  lived  his  early  life  here. 

(The  story  cf  his  life,  which  appears  in  the 
Country  Cousin  this  week,  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Jo  Doan,  editor  of  the  Dana  News,  Dana, 
Ind.,  the  town  Ernie  Pyle  called  home.) 

Ernest  Tavlor  Pyle  became  a  ca.sualty  of 
World  War  11  on  April  18,  1945,  ar.d  his 
memory  is  very  much  alive  on  this  20th  anni- 


versary of  that  tragic  day.  This  fact  alone 
bears  out  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion he  won  for  his  writings  to  the  home- 
folks  of  the  life  of  the  soldiers  fighting  World 
War  II. 

Born  Augtist  3,  1900,  Ernie  was  the  son  of 
William  and  Maria  Taylor  Pyle.  His  parents 
were  living  at  the  time  on  the  Sam  Elder 
"west  place"  as  sharecroppers.  When  Ernie 
was  18  months  of  age,  the  family  moved  to 
the  farmhome  of  his  grandfather,  Lambert 
Taylor,  located  south  and  east  of  Dana  about 
2  miles.  In  this  pleasant  home,  Ernie  grew 
up  and  his  parents  lived  there  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Ernie  attended  school  at  Dana  and  later 
the  nearby  Bono  School  from  which  he  grad- 
u-.ted  at  the  age  of  17.  In  the  year  1918. 
He  commuted  to  school  by  buggy  or  horse- 
back and  was  a  vory  good  student.  At  the 
age  of  17  he  Joined  the  Navy,  bslng  sent  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  preliminary 
training.  Soon  afterward  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  he  was  put  on  inactive  duty.  In 
1919.  Ernie  entered  Indiana  University  where 
he  studied  journalism.  It  was  during  his 
years  at  the  university  that  he  first  began 
his  travels,  having  made  a  trip  to  Japan  by 
working  his  way  to  the  Orient  as  a  cabin  boy 
on  the  SS  Keystone  State.  He  was  appointed 
summer  term  editor-in-chief  of  the  college 
paper,  the  Student,  and  was  known  as  a  big 
man  on  the  campus.  He  did  not  graduate 
from  the  university  but  quit  during  his 
senior  year  to  take  a  position  with  the  La 
Porte  Herald,  thus  beginning  his  successful 
career  in  the  newspaper  field. 

From  his  early  beginning,  Ernie  Pyle  went 
on  to  great  things,  working  on  large  news- 
papers and  at  one  time  serving  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  News.  He  did  not 
like  the  confines  of  the  editing  Job  and  pre- 
ferred the  role  cf  reporter. 

His  writings  never  lost  the  personal  touch 
and  the  readers  came  to  feel  they  knew  the 
writer  himself.  Ernie  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Geraldine  Siebold,  of  Minnesota  whom 
he  married  In  1925,  toured  the  United  States 
shortly  after  their  marriage  and  Ernie  WTote 
of  the  people  he  met  and  the  places  they 
visited.  They  stopped  off  In  Dana  during  the 
tour  to  visit  his  parents,  and  while  here 
visited  old  friends  and  neighbors. 

Ernie  was  a  quiet  and  well  behaved  child, 
and  during  his  school  years  at  Bono,  he  was 
an  apt  student  given  much  to  reading  and 
well  liked  by  his  fellow  students.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  Dana  area  who  were 
his  fellow  students  are  fewer  now,  but  there 
are  some  of  them  living  in  the  community 
today.  All  have  fond  memories  of  the  days 
3i  the  Bono  school  and  of  Ernie  Pyle. 

Even  after  Ernie  was  out  in  the  world  and 
*had  reached  success,  he  did  not  like  to  dress 
up  particularly,  and  preferred  comfortable 
clothes.  It  Is  told  that  during  a  visit  to 
have  tea  with  Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  wife 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Ernie 
wore  a  shirt  with  a  hole  In  the  sleeve.  This 
Is  not  to  say  he  did  not  dress  properly,  for 
pictures  shew  otherwise. 

His  travels  took  him  to  many  parts  of  the 
world,  going  to  Alaska  In  1937;  South  Amer- 
ica In  1938;  New  Mexico  in  1939;  Europe  and 
manv  other  places.  With  war  going  on  in 
England,  Ernie  spent  the  winter  months  of 
1940-41  in  that  country  reporting  firsthand 
the  bombings  and  destruction  being  suffered 
by  the  people.  While  In  London,  he  learned 
of  the  death  of  his  mother  who  passed  away 
Mcrch  1,  1941.  He  came  home  as  soon  as 
possible  to  visit  his  father  and  to  ask  Aunt 
M.-.ry  Bales  to  help  keep  up  the  homefront 
and  "care  for  his  father,  then  went  on  to  his 
home  which  he  and  his  wife  had  established 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  In  1942  he  was 
in  Ireland  for  6  weeks,  later  going  to  North 
Africa  where  a  big  invasion  had  taken  place. 
He  covered  battlefronts  In  Algiers  and  Tu- 
nisia and  followed  the  foot  soldiers  through 
many  fronts  after  that.    His  writings  of  the 


dally  life  and  struggle  of  the  fighting  men 
helped  folks  at  home  understand  th»*  hard- 
ships and  suffering  their  sons,  husbands, 
fathers,  relatives,  and  friends  were  enduring 
day  to  day  to  win  the  war  and  secure  the 
peace.  He  wrote  from  the  frontllnes  and  fox- 
holes which  he  shared  with  the  soldiers,  not 
from  a  headquarters  far  behind  the  lines. 
He  shared  the  dangers  and  trials  with  the 
men  about  whom  he  wrote.  He  also  shared 
the  fear  of  being  killed,  and  during  the 
campaign  In  France,  he  felt  this  fear  very 
strongly.  This  did  not  deter  him  from  re- 
maining at  the  front  and  continuing  his 
writings,  however.  Since  he  was  not  In  the 
military  service  nor  compelled  to  remain,  this 
is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  person  Ernie 
Pyle  really  was. 

After  a  trip  back  to  the  United  States  In 
the  late  summer  of  1944,  Ernie  was  to  go  to 
the  Pacific  front.  During  his  short  respite 
in  the  States  he  visited  his  father  and  Aunt 
Mary  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  arriv- 
ing in  Indianapolis  by  plane  and  being  driven 
to  Dana  by  two  friends  from  there,  arriving 
here  Monday  evening.  On  Tuesday,  a  fam- 
ily dinner  was  enjoyed  at  the  Pyle  home  in 
his  honor.  He  left  Wednesday  to  continue 
to  Albuquerque  to  spend  some  time  with  his 
wife.  While  here,  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers from  many  papers  came  to  get  articles 
and  pictures  of  Ernie,  his  family,  and  his 
home. 

On  this  visit  to  Dana,  a  local  resident  re- 
calls Ernie  sitting  on  the  curb  of  Main  Street 
chatting  with  several  friends,  wearing  the 
shirt  with  the  torn  sleeve. 

On  November  13,  1944,  the  officials  at  In- 
diana University  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters  on  Ernie 
Pyle  at  ceremonies  also  attended  by  his  father 
and  his  aunt.  Many  other  honors  were  be- 
stowed on  this  gifted  man  during  his  lifetime, 
but  he  remained  unchanged  and  the  same 
warm  human  person  he  had  always  been. 

Ernie  Pyle  wrote  several  books  which  were 
acclaimed  and  well  read.  A  movie  was  based 
on  one  of  these  books,  the  movie  being  'The 
Story  of  GI  Joe,"  which  was  also  a  great 
success. 

Retm-ning  to  his  role  as  war  correspondent, 
Ernie  went  to  the  front  of  the  Pacific  lines, 
flying  first  to  the  island  of  Ulithi.    In  Febru- 
ary  1945   he   went  aboard  the  light  carrier 
U.S.S.  Cabot  which  was  heading  for  Iwo  Jima 
and  Japan.    He  was  welcomed  aboard  the  ship 
with  a  huge  cake  with  the  inscription  'Wel- 
come Aboard,   Mr.  Pyle"  In  the  Icing.     He 
spent  3  weeks  on  this  ship.    A  visit  to  Guam 
was  part  of  this  trip   and  from  there  he  flew 
to  Ullthl  to  prepare  for  the  Invasion  of  Oki- 
nawa.    Ernie  accompanied  the   marines   on 
their    landing    at    Okinawa.     After    a    week 
ashore,    he    boarded    a    ship    to    rest    and 
write.     The   ship   he   was   on    was   to   take 
part  in  an  expedition  by  the  77th  Infantry 
Division  to  seize  the  nearby  islet  of  le  Shima 
and  its  vital  airstrips.    It  was  on  this  small 
islet  that  the  life  of  Ernie  Pyle  came  to  an 
end,  being  killed  by  a  bullet  from  a  machine- 
gun  fired  from  cmbush  by  a  J-panese  sniper. 
Word  of  his  death  shocked  and  sorrowed  a 
nation  which  had  grown  to  love  him.    The 
words  on  the  marker  standing  on  the  spot 
where  Ernie  Pyle  was  killed  so  aptly  expressed 
the  feeling  cf  the  fighting  men  of  whom  he 
wrote,  "On  this  Spot  the  77th  Infantry  Lost 
a  Buddy."    To  folks  around  the  town  of  Dana, 
the  loss  was  a  personal  one  and  felt  very 
deeplv.    His  father  and  aunt  were  grieved  and 
shocked.     His  wife,  already  in  poor  health, 
lived  only  7  months  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

The  final  resting  place  for  Ernie  Pyle  is  the 
Punchbowl  National  Cemetery  overlooking 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Honolulu  In  Hawaii. 
Flowers  decorate  his  grave  almost  constantly 
yet  today  It  is  reported,  mute  testimony  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  felt  for  this  hvunble 
little  man  who  wrote  to  the  home  folks  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 
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On  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  death,  hU 
memory  Is  very  much  alive  and  vivid.  His 
parents  and  aunt  have  passed  on,  but  the 
town  of  Dana  will  never  forget  either  them  or 
Ernest  Taylor  Pyle.  The  pride  felt  for  hav- 
ing known  him  is  warm  and  glowing,  and 
may  it  never  diminish. 


JAMES  HARLAN  CLEVELAND 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  the  distin- 
guished Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  James  Harlan  Cleveland. 
Although  relatively  young,  Secretary 
Cleveland  has  had  an  impressive  record 
of  accomplishment:  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton,  a  Rhodes  scholar,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Reporter  magazine,  and  the 
dean  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School 
of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  at 
Syracuse.  Since  becoming  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs.  Mr.  Cleveland,  by 
the  fc»-ce  of  his  intellect  and  personality, 
has  niade  his  bureau  one  of  the  strongest 
in  tli  State  Depaitment.  Considering 
the  unportance  of  the  responsibilities 
with  which  his  agency  Is  charged,  his 
success  in  strengthening  it  was  much- 
needed,  and  is  highly  commendable. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  profile  of  Secretary  Cleveland, 
as  well  as  a  front-page  article  en  one 
of  his  speeches.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  6oth  of  these  articles  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaopoNXNT  or  U.N. — James  H-arlan  Cleve- 
land 

"When  I  was  very  young.  I  learned  some- 
thing I  hope  is  true:  that  if  I  wiggled  my 
little  finger,  it  would  affect  the  farthest 
star." 

So  «Tote  James  Harlan  Cleveland  several 
years  ago  in  an  article  discussing  his  beliefs. 
Omnipotence  is  a  privilege  of  boys  In  reverie, 
but  few  men  can  take  infinity  for  their 
spheres  of  influence.  By  now,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  had  to  settle  for  less.  But  when 
he  wiggles  his  diplomatic  finger,  the  world's 
farthest  corner  may  feel  the  effect. 

This  tall,  smooth-featured  man  bears  the 
title  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs.  In  simplest 
term.  It  means  that  when  the  United  States 
becomes  involved  In  a  cooperative  project 
among  nations  or  participates  in  an  inter- 
national conference,  Mr.  Cleveland  picks  the 
VS.  delegation. 

JOKE    FOR   A    DINNER 

liast  night  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  tireless  advocate 
of  Increased  peacekeeping  duties  for  the 
United  Nations,  made  a  speech  along  that 
line  to  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  and  proved  that  he  was  a  Govern- 
ment official  self-confident  enough  to  include 
a  banquet  Joke  in  his  prepared  text. 

The  Joke  was  about  a  newly  married  hus- 
band who  told  his  wife  he  had  found  certain 
small  defects  in  her  character.  She  knew 
all  about  them,  she  said  sweetly,  and  they 
were  the  reason  she  had  not  made  a  better 
marriage. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  built  his  office  into  a 
minor  "state  department"  within  the  State 
Department.  He  regards  his  as  "the  most  in- 
teresting, the  most  complicated  job  in  Wash- 
ington." 

"There  are  53  organizations  we  deal  with," 
he  said,  "and  we  recruit  from  all  over  the 


Govermnent — indeed,  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try— to  get  people  to  go  to  conferences  on 
matters  from  atomic  energy  to  zinc. 

"Last  year,  we  went  to  540  conferences 
practically  everywhere  in  the  world.  In  the 
last  2  years  the  United  States  attended  more 
conferences  than  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Republic.  It  took  us  from  1789  until  the  Hot 
Springs  Conference  in  1943  to  attend  1,000 
conferences." 

Mr.  Cleveland,  who  is  47  years  old,  has  had 
three  careers — in  Federal  service,  magazine 
editing,  and  higher  education — and  his  posi- 
tion in  each  has  been  near  the  top.  He  has 
written  or  edited  six  books  and  has  written 
many  articles  for  magazines  of  opinion. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  on  January  19, 
1918.  and  reared  in  Madison.  Wis.,  and  in  Eu- 
rope. His  father  was  the  Episcopal  chaplain 
to  students  at  Princeton  University  and  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  boy  went  to  Phillips  Academy  in  An- 
dover.  Mass  He  was  an  undistinguished 
football  tackle — he  recalls  having  sat  on  the 
bench  through  an  entire  game  with  Exeter — 
but  a  brilliant  student  who  was  graduated 
cum  laude. 

At  Princeton  he  continued  his  academic 
conquests,  winning  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
and  honors  in  political  studies.  Styling  him- 
self J.  Harlan  Cleveland,  he  became  vice 
president  of  the  Whlg-Cliosophic  debating 
societies. 

His  next  move  was  to  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  doctoral 
studies  when  "the  war  came  along,  and  they 
told  us  all  to  go  home."  He  never  received 
his  degree,  but  he  has  acquired  five  honorary 
doctorates. 

At  23,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  in  Shanghai  di- 
recting a  $650  million  relief  program  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Agency.  Later.  Ftlll  in  China,  he  Joined  the 
U.S.  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
Later  he  became  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  in  charge  of  the  Eu- 
ropean program. 

The  Eisenhower  yerjs  sent  him  to  civilian 
pursuits.  He  became  executive  director,  then 
publisher,  of  the  Reporter,  the  biweekly 
mas:u:ine. 

DE.VN    OF    SYEACUSE   SCHOOL 

At  39.  Mr.  Cleveland  became  dean  of  the 
Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and 
Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse  University,  direct- 
ing graduate  programs  in  economics,  history, 
philosophy,  political  science,  Eociology,  and 
anthropology. 

In  July  1941.  he  married  Lois  W.  Burton,  a 
librarian.  Their  children  are  all  of  college 
age:  Carol  Zoe  was  recently  graduated  from 
Rollins  College,  whore  Mr.  Cleveland's  mother 
w.is  once  dean  of  women;  the  twins.  20  years 
old.  are  Juniors — Alan  at  American  Univer- 
sity and  Anne  at  B.irnard.  Anne  is  spending 
this  semester  in  Florence,  Italy,  under  a  pro- 
gram her  father  devised. 

The  Clevelands  have  a  rented  home  on  Mc- 
Kinley  Street  In  Washington,  and  the  AKist- 
ant  Secretary  enjoys  his  drive  at  8  a.m. 
through  Rock  Creek  Park  to  the  State  De- 
partment "without  getting  involved  In  the 
city." 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  an  eloquent  man  with  a 
far-ranging  mind.  He  seems  to  some  to  have 
a  touch  of  professorial  reserve  but  it  is  soft- 
ened by  a  sense  of  humor  that  comes  through 
in   Intellectual  exchange. 


U.S.  Official  Sees  U.N.  Vietnam  Role — 
Harlan  Cleveland  Sats  That  Thant  Could 
Help  Solve  Berlin  Problem  Also 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 
Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
asserted  last  night  that  there  was  a  role  for 
the  United  Nations  In  any  future  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam.  He  also  suggested  that 
the  "good  offices"  of  tht  Secretary  General, 
U  Thant.  could  be  used  in  tlie  case  of  Berlin. 


Mr.  Cleveland,  comparing  the  Berlin  and 
Vietnam  problems,  said  that  "in  both  cases 
the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary  General  re- 
main available  in  the  event  the  protagonists 
have  anything  to  say  to  each  other;  and  In 
both  cases  the  United  Nations  might  well 
have  a  role  in  supervising  an  agreement  if 
one  can  be  reached." 

He  made  his  remarks  In  an  address  pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  a  dinner  of  the  biennial 
convention  of  the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women.  Delegates  from  various  parts 
of  the  covmtry  attended  the  dinner  of  the 
72-year-old  education  and  service  org;iniza- 
tion  in  the  delegates  lounge  at  the  United 
Nations. 

united  states  SMIi  TO  BE  WILLING 

Authoritative  sources  in  Washington  have 
Indicated  in  the  past  that  the  United  States 
has  always  wolcomed  the  possibility  that  the 
United  Nations  would  provide  a  channel  for 
mediation  In  Vietnr.m.  The  difficulty,  Wash- 
ington sources  said,  has  been  that  the  Hanoi 
regime  has  shown  no  willingness  to  end  its 
aggres.sion  or  to  brgln  negotiations. 

Sources  at  the  United  Nations  indicated 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  State 
Department  had  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tarjii  General  might  play  a  role  in  Vietnam. 

These  sources  said  there  had  been  efforts 
by  gp viet  journalists  and  East  European  dip- 
lomats to  see  If  Mr.  Thant  could  go  to  Hanoi 
to  try  to  find  a  solution. 

ROLE  or  DIRECT  DEALING 

Mr.  Thant.  the  soyrces  Indicated,  would 
ngree  to  go  If  there  was  some  tacit  agreement 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
and  if  Hanoi  would  bo  willing  to  receive 
him. 

Another  source  Interpreted  Mr.  Cleveland's 
reference  to  the  "good  offices"  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  as  a  sign  that  the  State  De- 
partment would  do  nothing  to  oppose  a  trip 
by  Mr.  Thant. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  who  is  known  as  a  strong 
advocate  of  greater  use  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  peacekeeping  operations,  asserted 
that  "some  conflicts  have  not  yielded  to 
treatment  by  direct  dealings  among  the  par- 
ties." 

Berlin  Is  "an  obvious  example,"  he  s.ild, 
"and  so — so  far — Is  Vietnam." 

In  neither  case,  he  said,  was  the  United 
i^atlons  able  to  atsume  the  task  of  enforcing 
peace. 

"In  neither  case."  he  added,  "has  It  seemed 
Useful  to  freeze  positions  through  public  de- 
bate as  long  as  no  basis  existed  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  among  the  powers  mainly 
engaged." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  suggested  there 
W3S  a  role  for  the  United  Nations  in  Berlin 
and  Vietnam. 

"Meanwhile."  he  added,  "in  our  multi- 
plicity of  machinery  for  containing  conflict 
and  building  up  systems  for  world  order,  tl^.e 
residual  capacity  for  dealing  with  conflict 
and  containing  violence  must  reside  with  our 
own  Armed  Forces.  Other  peacekeeping  ele- 
ments are  clearly  preferable  to  the  direct  use 
of  American  force." 

WHERE  nation's  INTEREST  LIES 

He  Slid  that  the  use  of  techniques  of 
direct  settlement  was  In  the  national  interest. 
Just  as  support  "for  regional  peaceUeepl'ig 
institutions  is  In  our  national  interest."  He 
also  s.iid  that  suprort  fur  the  United  Nations 
was  in  the  national  interest. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  at  the  session  at  tho 
Waldorf- At  toria  Hotel,  the  delegates  urged 
amendment  cf  the  Johns'.m  administration's 
rchool-ald  bill,  saying  that  the  bill  in  Us 
present  form  opened  "the  door  to  Involve- 
ment of  sectarian  educators  in  decisions  af- 
fecting public  education." 

Tlie  delegates  cited  the  need  for  safeguards 
that  would  preclude  undermining  of  "our 
tradition  of  separation  of  church  and  state." 
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housing  benefits  of  the  kate 
maremont  foundation 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
senate  the  successful  effoits  of  the  Kate 
Maremont  Foundation,  in  Chicago,  to 
rehabilitate  buildings  before  they  are 
turned  into  slum  tenements.  The  work 
of  this  foundation,  assisted  by  the  tech- 
nical and  financial  resources  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  has 
helped  Chicago's  renewal  program  hur- 
dle one  of  its  most  vexing  problems. 
When  code  regulations  are  enforced, 
many  landlords  will  make  the  necessary 
repairs,  and  then  will  begin  to  charge 
higher  rents.  The  new  rents  force  out 
the  low-income  tcnents,  who  move  into 
other  overcrowded  buildings  offering  low 
rents;  and  so  the  cycle  continues. 

The  April  11,  1965,  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  described  the  work 
and  results  of  the  Kate  Maremont  Foun- 
dation; and  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Apr.  11.  1965] 
Remaking   of  a   City — Foundation 

Note. — For  want  of  repairs  and  moderniza- 
tion many  a  Chicago  building  Is  becoming  a 
tenement  and  many  a  Clilcago  neighborhood 
is  sinking  into  a  slum. 

Now  four  attempts  are  being  made  to 
break  the  downslide  and  to  substitute  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  for  eventual  slum 
clearance. 

One  Is  the  effort  of  the  Kate  Maremont 
Foundation,  another  that  of  the  Community 
Renewal  Foundation. 

The  other  two  are  a  new  city  project  and 
the  continuation  of  the  city's  longstanding 
program  of  conservation  and  renewal. 

If  these  efforts  to  upgrade  the  city's  thou- 
sands of  substandard  and  outdated  buildings 
succeed,  urban  renewal  will  move  into  a 
new  and  different  phase. 

The  Sun-Times  is  presenting  a  definitive 
report  on  these  new  and  varied  efforts  to 
remake  a  city. 

(By  Ruth  Moore) 

The  problem  was  that  the  deterioration  of 
thousands  of  the  city's  older  apartments  was 
enormous  and  seemingly  intractable. 

And  when  the  Kate  Maremont  Foundation 
was  established  in  1963  and  announced  that 
It  was  going  to  undertake  the  rehabilitation 
of  such  buildings,  it  was  about  In  the  posi- 
tion of  Jack  the  giant  killer. 

Only  under  special  circumstances  had  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  buildings  been  saved 
from  a  decline  into  slums,  or  brought  back 
from  those  depths. 

One  was  in  conservation  areas  where  the 
expenditure  of  millions  for  slum  clearance 
and  environmental  Improvement  opened  the 
way  for  upgrading  the  other  buildings. 

The  other  was  In  self-renewing  areas 
where  owners  were  willing  to  pay  for  im- 
proving their  homes. 

Elsewhere  In  the  city  buildings  generally 
went  only  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  Maremont  Foundation  proposed  a 
bold  attack,  using  newly  authorized  100  per- 
cent Federal  rehabilitation  loans.  It  hoped 
to  acquire  about  100  buildings  a  year.  The 
complexities  of  the  work  made  this  Impos- 
sible, but  the  foundation  now  has  rehabil- 
itated or  is  rehabilitating  15  buildings  with 
about  1,200  units  at  a  cost  of  $7  million. 

Among  them  are  slum  buildings,  other 
units  only  shabby  with  age,  and  "The  Rosen- 
wald." 
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The  latter,  officially  the  Michigan  Boule- 
vard Garden  Apartments  in  the  block  bound- 
ed by  46th,  47th.  Michigan  and  Wabash,  was 
philanthropist  Julius  Rosenwald's  1930  pri- 
vate attempt  to  solve  urban  problems  with 
decent  housing. 

Most  significantly,  the  foundation  has 
demonstrated  that  some  key  older  buildings 
in  a  variety  of  neighborhoods  can  be  remade 
into  livable,  modernized,  code-complying 
apartments  with  little  or  no  rent  increase. 

The  demonstration  helped  persuade  city 
housing  agencies  to  move  into  a  building- 
rescue  operation  as  part  of  the  renewal  of 
the  city.  If  the  process  proves  feasible,  the 
city  with  its  right  of  eminent  dom.ain  and 
its  financial  resources  could  rehabilitate 
bxiildings  a  private  foundation  cannot  han- 
dle and  do  it  on  a  scale  prohibited  to  a  pri- 
vate group. 

Tlius  Chicago  may  be  acvquiring  an  effec- 
tive new  tool  for  halting  slums  and  rescuing 
downgrade  neighborhoods.  The  Sun-Times 
will  report  in  another  article  on  the  program 
the  city  is  organizing. 

Arnold  H.  Maremont  established  the  Kate 
Maremont  Foundation  in  memory  cf  his 
mother  after  he  hJld  seen  the  degraded  con- 
dition In  which  thousands  of  welfare  families 
lived. 

As  former  head  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Commission,  Maremont  knew  that  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  in  effect  were 
spending  $50  million  a  year  or  more  to  rent 
the  slums  of  Chicago. 

Technically,  the  90,000  welfare  recipients 
In  Cook  County  who  rent  private  housing  pay 
their  own  rent.  Actually,  the  State  makes 
specific   rent   grants. 

Though  the  amounts  allowed  are  standard, 
many  welfare  recipients  can  afford  only 
wornout  apartments. 

Maremont  wanted  to  do  something  about 
this  housing  and  about  other  substandard 
buildings.  The  Federal  program  offering 
not-for-profit  organizations  100  percent  loans 
at  below-market  interest  rates  offered  an 
opportunity. 

The  loans  provided  for  by  the  Housing  Act 
actually  amount  to  about  98  percent.  It 
takes  private  funds  to  get  projects  started. 
The  foundation  provides  this  money  and  the 
initiative. 

The  large  loans,  coupled  with  a  low  In- 
terest rate — initially  the  ^Ya  percent  the 
Government  itself  had  to  pay  for  the 
money — and  repayment  over  a  maximum  of 
30  years,  were  designed  to  permit  rehabili- 
tation without  an  increase  in  rent.  But 
given  these  aids,  the  rehabilitation  Is  ex- 
pected to  pay  its  own  way. 

Making  such  loans  for  the  purchase  and 
repair  of  derelict  buildings  was  essentially 
a  new  process  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Most  of  its  experience  was 
with  new  buildings.  To  develop  the  tech- 
niques that  would  make  the  program  work- 
able, FH.^  set  up  a  special  Chicago  office 
headed  by  Carl  D.  Whitney.  A  staff  was  bor- 
rowed from  other  FHA  offices. 

Real  estate  men  then  came  in,  offering  to 
sell  the  foundation  their  worst  buildings 
and  some  others.  The  FHA  staff  studied 
scores  of  them. 

Many  were  rejected  as  being  beyond  help. 
Small  buildings  with  fewer  than  30  units, 
poorly  converted  buildings  and  buildings  in 
extremely  bad  neighborhoods  also  were 
judged  impossible  risks. 

Attention  turned  primarily  to  aging  build- 
ings in  sound  neighborhoods  and  to  build- 
ings near  renewal  areas,  where  coming  de- 
velopments would  give  an  improved  struc- 
tiUTG  *\  chuncG. 

An' apartment  building  at  3034-38  Noi-th 
Halsted  became  the  foundation's  first  proj- 
ect. Its  92  apartments  faced  on  a  green,  at- 
tractive court,  and  they  had  not  been  abused. 
But  it  was  clear  that  unless  the  building 
were  thoroughly  modernized.  Its  days  were 
nvimbered. 


The  Maremont  Foundation  bought  the 
building  for  $350,000  and  proposed  to  spend 
$252,600  to  put  It  into  first-class  condition. 
FHA  approved  the  total  $602,600  loan  needed. 
After  a  slow  start,  the  foundation  began 
rehabilitating  one  tier  at  a  time.  Tenants 
were  shifted  to  vacant  units  and  no  one  had 
to  leave  the  building. 

The  apartments  and  building  now  have  a 
spick-and-span  look.  Paint  is  fresh  and  the 
floors  have  been  sanded.  The  kitchen  and 
baths  with  all  their  new  equipment  and  out- 
lets compare  favorably  with  those  in  new 
buildings. 

New  closets  provide  some  of  the  storage 
space  the  apartments  always  lacked.  The 
foundation  did  not  try  to  remove  partitions 
or  change  room  sizes,  though  the  rooms  are 
small. 

And  rents  were  Increased  only  about  $5  a 
month.  They  now  average  about  $78  for  a 
one-bedroom  apartment. 

In  some  of  the  other  Maremont  buildings 
rents  were  lowered  or  maintained  at  present 
levels. 

The  "stonefronts"  the  Maremount  Foun- 
dation bought  and  Is  rehabilitating  on  the 
South  Side  provided  a  different  test. 

The  once  fashionable  eO-year-old  row  at 
1520-50  on  East  65th  could  not  have  been 
in  worse  condition.  The  original  48  units 
had  been  cut  up  Into  96  and  the  building 
virtually  had  been  gutted 

The  building  department  had  found  mul- 
tiple violations,  and  had  ordered  the  owners 
to  deconvert  and  make  repairs  that  would 
have  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Faced  with  this  inevitability,  they  agreed 
to  sell  to  the  foundation  for  $100,000.  The 
foundation  will  spend  $375,000  to  completely 
remodel  the  buildings.  The  $475,000  total 
was  borrowed  on  a  100-percent  loan. 

The  96  units  w^th  their  crash  panels  and 
shared  baths  will  be  reduced  to  57  apart- 
ments of  4  to  7  rooms  each.  Virtually  new 
baths  and  kitchens  will  be  installed,  and  the 
apartments  thoroughly  cleaned.  In  addi- 
tion, the  foundation  will  cut  covirts  into  the 
rear  of  the  buildings  to  bring  light  and  air 
to  all  the  rooms. 

With  all  of  this,  rents  will  range  from  $90 
to  $125  a  month.  The  Woodlawn  Organiza- 
tion, a  community  group,  will  work  with  the 
foundation  on  the  project  and  will  help  to 
find  tenants. 

Strict  code  enforcement  that  made  It  pos- 
sible to  buy  the  building  for  a  relatively  low 
figure  was  one  factor  that  enabled  the  foun- 
dation to  act.  The  coming  rebuilding  of 
Cottage  Grove  between  61st  and  63d  and  the 
further  development  of  the  South  Campus 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  changed  the 
outlook  for  the  neighborhood.  Both  offered 
assurance  of  an  environment  in  which  a  re- 
newed building  could  healthily  survive  for 
the  30  years  of  the  mortgage. 

The  Rosenwald  offered  still  another  test. 
The  block-square  buildings  with  their 
beautiful  Interior  gardens  had  been  an  oasis 
in  the  generally  forbidding  area  around 
them.  Under  the  initial  management  of  the 
late  Robert  R.  Taylor  and  later,  of  a  staff 
trained  by  him,  the  buildings  were  well 
maintained. 

About  8  years  ago  the  Rosenwald  Foun- 
dation sold  the  building  to  private  buyers. 
The  buildings  again  were  well  handled,  but 
by  1964  they  were  more  than  35  years  old. 
Tliey,  and  the  450  units,  needed  major  mod- 
ernization if  they  were  to  maintain  their 
character. 

The  foundation  is  buying  them  and  plans 
to  modernize  them  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,300,- 
000.  A  noble  experiment  of  another  era 
thus  vrill  continue  to  fulfill  its  high  purposes. 
Without  action  the  anchor  buildings  and 
all  that  they  stood  for  on  the  South  Side 
might  have  been  lost. 

The  foundation  has  been  moving  slowly 
but  Is  gaining  experience.  It  is  now  con- 
sidering a  move  Into  one  of  the  most  solidly 
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built  areas  In  Chicago,  the  "Canyon"  In 
Hvde  Park-Kenwood. 

Both  sides  of  Ingleslde  between  47th  and 
48th  are  almost  a  solid  mass  of  masonry. 
Apartments  are  built  almost  flush  with  the 
sidewalk  and  cover  virtually  every  Inch  of  the 
land.  The  block  Is  one  of  Chicago's  most 
notorious  cases  of  overbuilding. 

The  situation  was  bad  enough  when  the 
apartments  were  their  original  size.  Then 
half  of  them  were  cut  up  Into  smaller  units, 
until  now  there  are  650  units. 

Though  the  Canyon  is  in  the  Hycle  Park- 
Kenwood  urban  renewal  area,  it  has  largely 
been  Ignored.  To  clear  it  would  have  re- 
quired the  relocation  of  a  backbreaklng  nimi- 
ber  of  families. 

Such  a  solution  was  rejected  by  the  city 
department  of  urban  renewal.  However, 
under  the  renewal  program  for  the  area  the 
Canyon  mtist  be  brought  up  to  code  con- 
formity. 

The  Maremont  Foundation  has  Indicated 
that  it  would  be  willing  to  buy  the  buildings 
and  rehabilitate  them. 

Studies  have  shown  how  this  might  be 
accomplished.  To  break  up  the  solid  mass 
and  bring  in  light  and  air.  the  foundation 
would  tear  down  two  of  the  buildings  on 
each  side  of  the  street.  The  back  half  of 
two  other  buildings  on  each  side  would  be 
razed. 

The  way  would  then  be  open  for  a  thorough 
renovation  of  the  remaining  buildings.  With 
demolition  done,  rehabilitation  would  cost 
about  »1, 600.003. 

Negotiations  to  pxirchase  the  buildings 
have  foundered  on  the  high  prices  asked  by 
some  of  the  absentee  owners. 

The  department  of  urban  renewal  has 
the  authority  under  the  Urban  Renewal  Act 
to  use  eminent  domain  to  buy  and  raze  or 
rehabilitate  the  buildings.  State  laws  also 
permit  the  courts  to  disregard  Income  from 
illegal  conversions  in  fixing  prices.  When 
this  has  been  done  in  other  places  prices 
often  have  been  halved. 

What  will  be  done  in  the  canyon  has  not 
been  determined.  Victor  DeGrazia.  president 
of  the  Maremont  Foundation,  said  that  If  the 
buildings  can  be  purchased  at  a  realistic  price 
and  rehabilitated  according  to  the  proposed 
plan  the  area  could  be  turned  Into  a  good, 
stable  place  to  live.  As  part  of  the  renewed 
Hyde  Park  area  it  could  have  a  bright  future. 

The  Maremont  experience  has  shown  that 
the  prime  requirement  in  rehabilitation  is 
patience.  DeGrazia  said.  Many  buildings  and 
neighborhoods  have  to  be  studied  before  suit- 
able progranas  are  found. 

Out  of  bitter  experience,  the  Maremont 
Foundation  also  has  learned  that  it  cannot 
subcontract  for  all  phases  of  r«nodellng — 
the  wiring,  plumbing,  and  all  the  rest.  It  now 
employs  a  general  contractor  who  makes  a 
general  cost  estimate  and  undertakes  to  have 
the  work  done  for  that  amount.  Foundation 
and  FHA  inspection  insures  that  the  work  is 
done  properly. 

The  further  the  foundation  goes  Into 
management,  DeGrazia  said,  the  more  con- 
vinced it  is  that  it  must  have  tenant  co- 
operation. 

A  staff  member  is  being  assigned  to  work 
with  tenant  councils  and  with  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

A  nonprofit  foundation  has  a  special  ad- 
vantage, DeGrazia  believes.  He  hopes  that 
continued  maintenance  will  reduce  costs 
and  lead  to  a  reduction  in  rents. 

Experience  also  has  shown,  DeGrazia  raid, 
that  enough  b\iildings  in  any  one  neighbor- 
hood should  be  rehabilitated  to  prcxluce  an 
overall  effect  on  the  neighborhood.  Cluster- 
ing helps. 

Above  all.  DeGrazia  argues,  the  Maremont 
Potindation's  great  experiment  proves  that 
rehabilitation  is  poesible  as  one  way  of  eus- 
talnlng  a  city  and  rescuing  it  from  decay. 


OUR  OVERSEA  STAFFS  REMAIN 
INADEQUATELY  TRAINED 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  se- 
ries of  brief  statements  to  the  Senate  over 
recent  weeks — see  pages  4164,  4165.  4882- 
4884.  5436-5441,  6613-6617,  and  7865- 
7870  of  the  Record — I  have  attempted  to 
demonstrate  validity  in  the  concept  of 
the  Freedom  Academy  bill  as  a  most 
promising  approach  toward  improving 
our  capacity  to  function  effectively  as 
the  leading  non-Communist  power  in 
what  threatens  to  be  a  generations-long 
struggle  to  make  certain  by  peaceful  ac- 
tions that  Communist  organization  does 
not  become  the  world's  dominant  politi- 
cal form. 

The  bill,  S.  1232,  is  sponsored  by  an 
extraordinarily  broadly  based  group  of 
Senators  representing  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  mainstream  American  political 
thought  ranging  from  liberal  to  con- 
servative. They  are  not  a  group  of 
blustering  professional  anti-Communists. 
They  are  Senators  basically  agreed  that 
this  country  must  develop  better  de- 
fenses against  nonmilitary  aggression. 
Sponsors  of  the  bill,  besides  myself,  are 
Senators    Case,    Dcdd,    Douglas,    Fonc, 

HiCKENLOOPER.  LaUSCHE.  MILLER,  PROUTY, 

Proxmire.       Scott,       Smathers,       and 
Murphy. 

The  bill  proposes,  briefly.  Intensive 
concurrent  effort  of  two  kinds:  research 
and  training.  Research  would  concen- 
trate on  an  entirely  new  academic  disci- 
pline which  we  have  largely  ignored  but 
which  has  been  Intensely  and  deter- 
minedly developed  for  a  gertferation  or 
more  by  our  Communist  adversaries. 
This  is  the  field  of  nonmilitary  aggres- 
sion— psychological  warfare,  guerrilla 
operations,  enervating  a  target  society, 
and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

We  do  not  entirely  comprehend  these 
processes  In  our  own  Government.  As 
the  principal  force  of  resistance  against 
Communist  and  other  totalitarian  non- 
military  aggression,  we  need  to  compre- 
hend these  processes  fully  and  we  need 
to  disseminate  this  understanding  to 
everyone  who  has  Interest  in  and  ca- 
pacity for  establishing  effective  defense 
against  such  aggression. 

So  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  £S.  1232> 
proposes  a  training  program  more  am- 
bitious by  far  than  our  current  efforts 
and  substantially  different  In  character 
and  purpose.  It  is  a  serious  and  com- 
prehensive effort  to  close  the  vast  man- 
power training  gap  existing  between  the 
Communists  and  the  free  world.  Three 
categories  of  persons  could  participate 
in  such  training.  First,  of  course,  would 
be  American  Government  personnel  who 
function  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 
These  are  the  individuals  charged  with 
responsibility  for  our  own  national  de- 
fense; and  they  should  be  prepared  to 
recognize,  to  understand,  and  to  counter- 
act nonmilitary  aggression  in  its  early 
stages  when  it  can  be  counteracted  with- 
out fielding  an  entire  army  to  do  the  job. 

The  second  category  of  trainees  would 
be  foreign  nationals,  citizens  of  foreign 
countries  who  have  an  interest  in  and 
a  potential  for  resisting  and  stopping 
nonmilitary  aggression  against  their  own 
countries.   We  have  mutual  interest  with 


these  people.  They  seek  to  defend  their 
own  societies  from  external  aggression 
and  internal  collapse.  We  seek  to  pre- 
serve their  countries  as  nonhostile  en- 
tities, societies  independent  from  Com- 
munist dominion.  Such  persons  would 
b3  government  officials  or  private  citi- 
zens in  position  to  act  effectively,  given 
advantage  of  the  sophistication  it  takes 
to  stop  professional  revolutionaries,  to 
defend  their  own  societies  from  exter- 
nally iiispired  but  internally  conducted 
attack. 

The  third  category  of  trainees  would 
be  American  citizens  employed  in  non- 
Governnicnt  work  whose  assignments 
station  them  abroad  and  who.  given  the 
sophistication  which  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy could  impart,  could  act  effectively 
toward  defense  against  nonmilitary  ag- 
gression. 

The  research  arm  of  the  institution 
would  be  closely  coordinated  with  the 
training  arms;  and  training  would  be 
constantly  bolstered  by  new  understand- 
ing derived  from  continuing  research. 

A  great  deal  of  research.  I  suspect, 
would,  as  the  several  extensive  congres- 
sional hearings  on  Freedom  Academy 
bills  have  indicated,  concentrate  on  com- 
munication and  motivation.  We  need  to 
know  more  and  more  about  what  makes 
other  peoples  tick  and  we  need  to  know 
more  about  how  to  communicate  effec- 
tively and  persuasively  with  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  patterns  of  com- 
prehension. We  need  to  know  what  our 
adversaries  already  know  about  various 
national  psychologies  or  psychological 
processes  among  different  peoples.  Al- 
ready we  know  that  effective  motiva- 
tional stimuli  vary  from  one  people  to 
another.  We  need  to  know  how  they 
vary  and  how  this  information  is  utilized 
by  our  adversaries  and  how  it  can  be  used 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  non-Commu- 
nist societies. 

Last  week  I  attempted  to  demonstrate 
from  the  periodical  press  that  Commu- 
nist revolutions  occurring  ajll  over  Africa 
are  planned  and  coordinated  by  experts 
trained  for  nonmilitary  warfare  in  coun- 
tries which  are  antagonistic  to  our  own 
interests  Today  I  would  like  to  utilize 
the  periodical  press  to  show  the  same 
kmd  of  development  occurring  in  Latin 
America. 

But  no  responsible  person  I  know  con- 
tends that  all  discontent  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  fomented  by  revolutionary  activity. 
Skilled  revolutionaries,  rather,  exploit 
discontent,  turn  it  to  their  own  ends. 
We  need  better  capability  to  erect  good 
defense  against  such  activity.  The  pro- 
fessional revolutionaries  appear  now  to 
hold  to  themselves  unchallenged  the  en- 
tire field  of  this  effective  political 
activity. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  18, 
1965.  carried  a  story  from  Guatemala 
City,  written  by  James  C.  Tanner,  de- 
scribing the  general  topic  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican anti-government  activity.  Of  Com- 
munist endeavors,  he  writes: 

Observers  foresee  Increasing  Latin  Ameri- 
can terrorism  •  •  •  as  Red  China  expands 
its  revolutionary-minded  ideology;  the  Sino 
guerrilla  strategy  particularly  appeals  to 
younger   Latin   leftists.    One   Indication  of 
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American  concern  is  that  U.S.  Latin  trouble- 
fhooters  in  the  State  Department  now  get 
rUular  reports  from  U.S.  Embassies  on  sabo- 
tice  and  other  violence.  But  terrorism  is 
not  the  only  weapon  being  used  by  Latin 
Communists. 

The  Reds  are  pushing  peasant  unrest  and 
qplzing  on  such  issues  as  the  Panama  Canal 
to  stir  up  turmoil.  Though  the  Communists 
were  unjustly  blamed  for  starting  the  Pan- 
ama Caual  riots  In  January  1964.  they  were 
oulck  to  capiUilize  on  the  friction.  Since, 
a  number  of  additional  Communists  have 
cone  Into  Panama,  and  their  hand  was  evi- 
dent in  the  student-sponsored  dcmoa.stra- 
tlons  this  p.iEt  January  in  observance  of  the 
"martyrs"  who  died  a  year  earlier. 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  whole  text  of  this  article, 
'•Latin  Leftists,"  from  tho  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  18,  1965,  appear  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  LErrisTS— Few  and  Divtof-d,  Thet  Still 
Manage  To  Make  Trouble 
(By  James  C.  Tanner) 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala.— M'.nutos  be- 
fore   midnight    on    March    30,    1063,    army 
tanks  rammed  through  a  wall  around  Casa 
Creme,  the  rambling  'cream  house"  residence 
of  President  Miguel  Ydlgoras  Fuentcs,  leveled 
their  guns  at  the  front  door  and  waited  while 
the  Jaunty  Ydlgoras  packed  his  bags  for  a 
trip  into  e.xile. 

Behind  the  golpe  (Latin  military  coup) 
was  a  taciturn  army  career  colonel  with  a 
penchant  for  horseback  riding,  Enrique 
Peralta  Azurdia.  Already  defense  minister. 
Colonel  Peralta  named  himself  chief  of  gov- 
ernment and  assured  Guatemalans  he  acted 
only  because  Ydlgoras  was  leading  the  gov- 
ernment into  corruption  and  yielding  the 
land  to  communism.  The  56-year-old  col- 
onel today  still  trumpets  the  Red  threat. 

Seated  on  an  aging  sofa  in  the  national 
palace,  he  blames  Castro  "hoodlums"  and 
Communist  "bandits"  for  Guatem:ila's  spas- 
modic outbreaks  of  terrorism.  But  he  con- 
fides that  the  military  government  is  only  a 
provisional  one.  that  it  Is  bringing  political 
tranquility  and  that  presidential  elections 
will  be  held  before  the  year's  end.  He  in- 
sists he  will  not  be  a  candidate.  But  might 
he  refuse  to  rellr.qulsh  control  to  the  new 
President?  Yes.  If  the  leftists  win.  replies 
the  colonel.  "Under  no  circumstances  will 
we  permit  a  movement  with  a  conmnunistlc 
tint."  he  says. 

Similarly,  emerging  political  leaders  in  a 
growing  number  of  the  2  dozen  Latin  lands 
are  taking  a  tough,  hard-line  staiid  against 
the  Rods.  While  this  would  appear  cheering 
to  Uncle  Sam,  many  like  the  colonel  heading 
this  one-tlmc  communistic  country  are  dic- 
tators. And  even  as  the  United  States 
presses  for  democracies  through  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it's  being 
Increasingly  saddled  politically  with  just 
the  opposite.  The  claimed  alternative  Is 
communism. 

The  Latin  far  left  Is  being  fragmented  by 
the  Soviet-Sino  split  and  by  the  fading  hero 
image  of  Castro.  In  the  few  countries  where 
the  Communist  Party  is  not  now  outlawed. 
Red  politicians  are  taking  a  thrashing  at  the 
polls.  But  the  leftists  are  growing  adept  at 
keeping  governments  shaky  and  forcing 
golpes.  Some  observers  of  volatile  Latin 
politics  Insist  that  dictatorships  are  in  line 
with  Communist  objectives.  Even  if  the 
Reds  can't  twist  a  revolt  to  their  own  alms 
as  they  did  in  Cuba.  It's  reasoned,  a  military 
government  that  makes  a  mess  of  ranning 
things  offers  more  fertile  ground  than  a  de- 
mocracy for  Communist  capture. 


MAKING    MORE    NOISE 

"The  Communists  in  Latin  America  are 
weak,  but  they  are  making  more  noise  and 
working  toward  the  chaos  that  leads  to  mili- 
tary takeovers,"  asserts  Arturo  Jauregui,  sec- 
retary general  of  the  28  million-member 
Mexico-boEcd  Inter-American  Regional  Or- 
ganization of  Workers.  A  •  Peruvian,  Mr. 
Jauregui  competes  against  Communists 
across  Latin  America  for  control  of  labor 
unions.  Another  Red  foe,  an  astute  Latin 
statesman,  frets  the  day  will  come  when 
perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  the  Republics  of 
Central  and  South  America  will  be  controlled 
by  Communists.  The  other  half,  he  reasons, 
will  be  ruled  by  dictators  who  have  used  the 
Red  threat  as  an  excuse  to  take  over. 

Lf.tin  America's  Red  repercussions  pose 
more  than  Just  a  matter  of  stra'^egic  concern 
for  Uncle  Sam.  The  United  States  has  a 
bigger  stake  in  this  region  than  in  any  other 
area  because  Latin  America  is  one  of  the  best 
world  markets  for  U.S.  businessmen.  Amer- 
ican iuveslmeuts  total  $1  billion  in  Chile  and 
more  than  $1  billion  in  Mexico,  to  cite  just 
two  examples. 

Communists  directed  from  Moscow,  Pei- 
piiig,  and  Havana  are  after  this  plum.  Red 
China  recently  proclaimed  it  now  is  in  a 
position  to  increase  the  export  of  its  ideology 
to  Latin  America.  In  January,  Pravda  called 
on  Latin  working  classes  to  join  peasants  in 
breaking  the  stranglehold  of  U.S.  imperialists. 
Specific  targets  named  in  the  Moscow  com- 
munique were  Panama,  Haiti,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Para- 
guay. Castro  exports  guerrillas  to  other 
Latin  countries. 

Until  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  Communists 
were  well  on  the  way  in  British  Guiana  to 
a  solid  toehold  on  South  America's  main- 
land. Guatemala  once  fell  to  tlie  Commu- 
nists, Cuba  still  is  Red,  of  course,  and  Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia,  and  Brazil  have  come  close 
to  capture.  And  despite  their  small  num- 
bers and  growing  dissension  within  their 
ranks,  the  Communists  are  getting  some  re- 
sults. 

There  are  growing  hints,  for  example,  of 
a  military  takeover  in  Colombia.  A  thorny 
issue  is  leftist-inspired  banditry.  The  com- 
mander of  the  armed  forces  complains  In- 
creasingly of  exploitation  of  Colombia's  prob- 
lems by  what  he  calls  "unscrupulous  agents 
of  foreign  doctrines."  President  Guillermo 
Leon  Valencia  recently  booted  out  his  de- 
fense minister,  mentioned  as  the  Ukely  lead- 
er of  a  pending  coup. 

A  sticky  situation  also  shapes  up  In  El 
Salvador,  though  that  tiny  Central  Ameri- 
can nation  has  fewer  than  1.000  Communists 
by  government  count.  The  trouble  can  be 
traced  to  Fabio  Castillo,  a  physician  turried 
talented  administrator.  A  civilian  member 
of  a  six-man  Junta  which  seized  the  govern- 
ment briefly  in  1960.  Mr.  Castillo  is  using 
the  national  university  he  currently  heads 
as  a  power  base  for  the  presidency,  some 
<=alvadorans  clflm.  He's  a  recent  visitor  to 
Moscow,  and  set  off  a  furor  in  his  country 
with  a  proposal  to  bring  in  Russian  profes- 

sors 

Mr  Castillo  also  has  labeled  Salvador's 
reformed-minded  president  Julio  A.  Rivera  a 
puppet  of  the  United  States.  Through  all 
the  flap  President  Rivera  is  acting  with  re- 
straint. ■  But  this  arouses  mutt«rings  from 
dissident  elements  of  the  military  and  from 
intransigent  members  of  the  oligarchy  who 
want  a  hard-line  approach  to  the  leftist- 
leaning  university.  "As  a  result,  the  most 
serious  threat  to  the  political  stability  of  the 
country  comes  not  from  the  left  but  the 
right."  notes  a  foreign  diplomat  at  San  Sai- 

^^If°military  coups  should  come  in  Colombia 
and  Salvador,  they  would  follow  a  path  al- 
ready paved  by  a  swift  sequence  of  golpes 
Blnce    Colonel   Peralte   made   Ws   move   in 


Guatemala.  The  excuse  of  encroaching  com- 
munism Is  the  theme  even  though  the  actual 
threat  may  not  be  clear. 

Some  17  months  ago  In  Honduras,  Col. 
Osvaldo  Lopez  Arellano,  head  of  the  armed 
forces,  waged  a  brief  but  bloody  battle  to 
oust  President  Ramon  Villeda  Morales.  The 
"golpe"  came  just  10  days  before  an  election 
to  name  a  successor  for  Villeda.  Colonel 
Lopez,  who  now  becomes  constitutional  Pres- 
ident, rays  he  acted  to  save  the  country 
from  communism.  Similar  reasons  were 
voiced  by  leaders  of  last  year's  revolt  in 
Brazil  which  toppled  the  leftist  regime  of 
Jjao  Goulart. 

Recently  in  landlocked  Bolivia,  after  Presi- 
dent Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  courted  danger  by 
tangling  with  the  Red-infiltrated  tin  miners' 
unions,  widespread  leftist-led  student  riots 
pushed  his  anti-Communist  and  American- 
backed  government  over  the  brink.  Heading 
the  military  junta  which  overthrew  Presi- 
dent Pa2,:  A  crew-cut  air  force  general.  Rene 
Barrientos.  who  also  is  outspokenly  anti-Red. 
Nicaragua  has  an  elected  president  but  the 
Somoza  overlords  still  control  that  country: 
Ecuador  is  under  a  military  junta,  and  a  ci- 
vilian junta  rules  the  Dominican  Republic. 


REBELLION    A    POPTTLAR    SPORT 

Rebellion,  of  course,  is  the  popular  sport 
among  Latins  and  not  much  of  an  excuse 
is  needed  to  start  one.     A  clandestine  press 
conference  by  a  former  president  sparked  the 
Guatemalan  golpe,  for  example.    Though  no 
Communist,  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  as  president 
saw  no  danger  from  the  Reds  and  permitted 
them  to  infiltrate  labor  and  other  groups. 
His    successor,    moreover,    was    dominated 
by    Communists.     Jacobo    Arbenz    Guzman 
elected    in    1951.    staffed   government   posts 
with  Reds,  and  Guatemala  was  controlled  by 
Communists   until   a   United  States-backed 
insurrection  chased  him  out.    The  most  re- 
cent elected   president.  Ydlgoras,   was   anti- 
Communist,    but    political   conditions   grew 
chaotic  under  his  regime.     Arevalo.  in  exile, 
loomed  as  his  most  likely  successor.     When 
Arevalo  slipped  into  Guatemala  to  outline 
his  presidential   campaign  strategy  for  the 
press,  the  military  overthrew  Ydlgoras  In  a 
bloodless  coup.     Colonel  Peralta  Justifies  the 
action  by  characterizing  Arevalo  as  a  pro- 
Communist  who  would  once  again  turn  the 
country  to  the  left. 

A  new  constitution  now  is  being  drafted. 
It  will  prohibit  the  reelection  of  a  former 
president,  eliminating  from  the  running  such 
exiles  as  Arevalo.  Arbenz,  and  Ydlgoras. 

Despite  safeguards  being  written  Into  the 
corstitution  and  Into  its  laws.  Guatemala 
so  far  hasn't  been  able  to  legislate  the  Com- 
munists out  of  existence.  The  Communist 
Party  is  illegal,  but  some  1.000  active  mem- 
bers continue  working  through  a  camou- 
flaged front  group.  Castro-trained  guerrillas 
operating  near  Lake  Izubal  In  the  interior 
and  along  the  Honduras  border  occassionally 
machinegun  an  army  officer,  raid  banana  and 
rubber  plantations,  and  sometimes,  juet  to 
show  the  peasants  whose  side  they  are  on, 
assassinate  a  landowner. 

In  recent  weeks,  urban  terrorism  by  Gua- 
taraalan  Reds— led  by  an  army  renegade 
trained  in  guerrilla  fighting  by  U.S  forces 
in  Panama— has  taken  a  new  tack  with  tar- 
gets being  U.S.-owned  properties.  New  Year  s 
Eve  celebrations  in  Guatemala  City  Included 
the  burning  of  a  U.S.  Government  garage 
along  with  the  23  cars  in  it.  A  U.S.  Army 
colonel  has  been  shot  at.  and  a  U.S.  Army 
building  bombed. 

Observers  foresee  Increasing  Latin  Amer- 
ican terrorism  of  this  sort  as  Red  China 
expands  its  revolution-minded  Ideology;  the 
Sino  guerrilla  strategy  particularly  appeals  to 
younger  Latin  leftists.  One  Indication  of 
American  concern  is  that  U.S.  Latin  trouble- 
shooters  m  the  State  Department  now  get 
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regular  reports  from  VS.  Embassies  on  sab- 
otage and  otber  violence.  But  terrorism  Is 
not  the  only  weapon  being  used  by  Latin 
Communists. 

THE   CANAL   ISSUE 

The  Reds  are  pushing  peasant  unrest  and 
seizing  on  such  Issues  as  the  Panama  Canal 
to  stir  up  turmoil.  Though  the  Communists 
were  unjustly  blamed  for  starting  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  riots  In  January  1964.  they  were 
quick  to  capitalize  on  the  friction.  Since,  a 
number  of  additional  Communists  have  gone 
Into  Panama,  and  their  hand  was  evident  In 
the  student-sponsored  demonstrations  this 
past  January  in  observance  of  the  "martyrs" 
who  died  a  year  earlier. 

The  Latin  Reds,  however,  are  running  into 
some  sizable  setbacks  in  their  more  legiti- 
mate pursuits.  Venezuela  is  cleaning  up  Its 
Red-lnflltrated  schools,  dismissing  so  far 
some  2.000  leftist  teachers.  A  potentially  po- 
tent leftist  labor  movement  across  Latin 
America  has  fallen  apart.  Not  the  least  of 
the  Communist  troubles  Is  the  Pelping- 
Moscow  rift.  Notes  a  US.  ofBclal  long  sta- 
tioned In  South  America:  "The  older  Com- 
munists that  were  Moscow-trained  are  aging. 
The  younger  ones  for  awhile  leaped  at  Castro 
as  the  rising  star.  Now.  he's  out  as  a  hero, 
and  they  look  toward  Peiping.  So  really,  the 
unity  of  the  Latin  Communists  is  shot." 

Pro-Soviet  Reds  still  control  the  parties  In 
most  Latin  lands.  But  their  leaders  are 
mellowing.  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano.  an 
aging  leftist  who  heads  the  Popular  Socialist 
Party  (PPS)  In  Mexico  and  long  has  been 
Moscow's  chief  missionary  in  Latin  America, 
traded  out  with  Mexico's  ruling  political 
party  last  year  and  backed  antl-Communlst 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  for  President.  Now 
Mr.  Lombardo  Toledano  is  a  deputy,  spout- 
ing softened  Marxist  Ideology  from  the  con- 
gressional floor. 

In  Chile's  presidential  election  last  Sep- 
tember. Communists  threw  all  their  support 
to  a  Socialist,  a  popular  candidate  who 
looked  like  a  sure  winner.  He  was  soundly 
trounced  by  Christian  Democrat  Eduardo 
Prel.  Mr.  Prei's  government  further 
strengthened  Its  hand  In  congressional  elec- 
tions this  month  by  becoming  the  first  to 
gain  an  absolute  majority  In  the  lower 
house.  But  experts  on  Latin  Reds  caution 
that  their  Impact  can't  always  be  measured 
at  the  polls.  Prei's  programs  Ir/  Chile,  for 
Instance,  are  being  bottled  up  by  the  Reds. 
Though  most  citizens  back  his  plans  to  go 
Into  partnership  with  the  big  U.S.  companies 
In  Chile's  copper  business,  the  Communists 
are  teaming  with  nationalists  to  accuse  Prel 
of  selling  out  to  the  Yankees. 

So,  despite  the  emergence  of  stanchly 
antl-Communlst  leaders  in  a  number  of 
Latin  lands.  It  is  likely  the  Reds  will  keep 
Latin  America  in  ferment  for  some  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Marguerite  Higgins  has 
also  noted  the  increasing  exploitation  of 
real  discontent  in  Latin  America  by  pro- 
fessional revolutionists  who  work  toward 
violent  overthrow  of  legitimate  govern- 
ments. She  has  written  two  recent  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  will  allude.  One  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  22,  1965,  where  she  quotes 
Cuba's  Che  Guevara  as  having  asserted 
to  an  interviewer  that : 

The  armed  fight  which  has  already  started 
In  Guatemala  and  Colombia  will  devetoplnto 
a  continental  movement. 

Noting  the  newly  agreed  declaration 
by  22  Latin  American  Communist  parties 
of  support  and  solidarity  for  Fidel  Castro. 
Marguerite  Higgins  tells  how  Castro 
finally  obtained  unified  support  for  his 
type  of  revolution : 

In  exchange  for  a  Castro  pledge  of  hands- 
ofT  in  most  areas  of  Latin  America,  the  hemi- 


sphere Conununlst  parties  promise  "active 
aid"  for  violent  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
governments  of  Venezuela.  Colombia,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Paraguay,  Haiti,  and  Pana- 
ma. These  countries  were  named  in  the 
Havana  communique  as  countries  where  the 
"liberation  movement  Is  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed." 

And  the  professional  revolutionaries  are 
busily  training  others  in  their  craft. 

With  Soviet,  Red  Chinese,  and  North  Viet- 
namese guerrilla  experts  alrcady-in  place  In 
camps  near  Havana,  Castro  now  has  un- 
precedented backing  from  the  entire  Com- 
munist app.TTAtus  in  the  hemisphere. 

There  Is  no  precedent — 

Marguerite  Higgins  writes — ' 

for  such  a  brazen  declaration  of  guerrilla 
warfare  against  sovereign  nations  in  this 
hemispliere.  •  •  •  It  is  a  me.xsui*  of  world 
communism's  confidence  of  America's  in- 
ability— or  unwillingness — to  do  anything 
about  it. 

My  purpose  in  this  series  of  statements 
is  to  answer  just  that  charge — that  our 
country  refuses  to  confront  this  chal- 
lenge. Establishment  of  something  like 
the  Freedom  Academy,  a  concept  which 
emerged  from  intensive  effort  and  acute 
analysis,  would  commence  improving  de- 
fenses of  the  non-Communist  world 
against  nonmilitary  aggression. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle by  Marguerite  Higgins,  entitled 
"United  Reds  Give  Castro  Lift."  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
22,  1965,  appear  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unh-ed  Reds  Give  Castro  Lirr 
(By   Marguerite   Higgins) 

What  are  the  Russians  up  to  on  the  Carib- 
bean front  of  the  coid  war?  Is  all  as  quiet 
south  of  the  border  as  the  Nation's  preoccu- 
pation with  Vietnam  would  seem  to  warrant? 

The  answer,  unfortunately,  is  "No." 

And  the  renewed  cockiness  of  Fidel  Castro 
&  Co..  Inside  Cuba  and  out,  oflRclals  here 
concede,  has  a  certain  basis  In  fact. 

An  example  of  this  cockiness  was  the  in- 
terview given  In  Algeria  by  Cuba's  far-travel- 
ing guerrilla  expert.  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara, 
who  declared,  "The  armed  fight  which  has 
already  started  In  Guatemala  and  Colombia 
will  develop  Into  a  continental  movement." 

This  Is  In  line  with  the  Cuban  propaganda 
line  that  these  two  countries  "will  form  the 
embryos  for  turning  all  of  Latin  America 
Into  a  vast  South  Vietnam." 

MOSCOW'S     BLESSING 

A  new  reason  for  this  Cuban  cockiness  is 
the  declaration  of  support  and  solidarity  for 
Fidel  Castro  wrested  from  representatives  of 
all  22  Latin  American  Communist  parties  In 
convention  a&sembled  in  Havana.  The  com- 
munique of  this  Havana  convention  was  Is- 
sued in  late  January  and  Immediately  dis- 
tributed by  Tass  New  Agency,  thus  giving  it 
Moscow's  blessing. 

But  there  is  far  more  to  the  conununlque 
than  meets  the  casual  eye. 

For  one  thing,  It  brings  a  certain  order 
out  of  the  Interparty  bickering  and  chaos 
that  has  often  been  a  hindrance  to  Latin 
American  Communist  Parties. 

For  another,  the  communique  of  the  hemi- 
sphere Communists,  who  are  without  excep- 
tion under  Soviet  discipline,  marks  the  first 
time  In  6  years  of  power  that  Castro  has 
been  able  to  win  this  group's  promise  of 
coordinated  support,  not  Just  for  himself,  but 
for  bis  export  of  armed  violence. 


"ACTIVE    AID"    OFFERED 

According  to  intelligence  sources,  Moscow 
engineered  a  rather  remarkable  compromise 
between  the  Latin  American  Communist 
Parties,  who  have  resented  Castro's  meddllno 
In  their  spheres  of  influence,  and  the  Cuban 
dictator. 

In  exchange  for  a  Castro  pledge  of  hands- 
off  In  most  areas  of  Latin  America,  the 
hemisphere  Communist  parties  promise  "ac- 
tive aid"  for  violent  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  Governments  of  Veneziiela,  Colombia 
Guatemala.  Honduras,  Paraguay,  Haiti  and 
Panama.  These  countries  were  named  in 
the  H.avana  communique  as  countries  where 
the  "liberation  movement"  Is  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

The  communique  marks  an  end  to  the 
previous  contention  of  the  Communist  par- 
ties that  revolution  ought  to  be  left  to  locals 
Inside  each  country  and  sanctions  export  of 
terror  and  revolution  to  certain  predeslg- 
nated  places. 

With  Soviet,  Red  Chinese  and  North  Viet- 
namese guerrilla  experts  already  In  place  in 
camps  near  Havana,  Castro  now  has  un- 
precedented backing  from  the  entire  Com- 
munist  apparatus  In  the  hemisphere.  It  will 
no  longer  carp  and  protest  at  Cuban  med- 
dling but  will  assist  Castro. 

BAD  NEWS  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

In  light  of  C.-wtro's  all  too  substantial 
successes  already,  this  Is  bad  news  for  his 
Intended  victims — and  for  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  precedent  for  such  a  brazen 
declaration  of  guerrilla  warfare  against 
sovereign  nations  In  this  hemisphere. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  a  measure 
of  Castro's  cockiness:  It  Is  a  me.-vsure  of 
world  communism's  confidence  In  America's 
Inability — or  unwillingness — to  do  anything 
about  It. 

Whatever  became  of  those  ringing  declara- 
tions of  the  Cuban  crisis  days  in  which  the 
United  States  warned  It  would  never  stand 
idly  by  if  Castro  were  to  persist  in  attempts 
to  export  subversion  in  the  hemisphere? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Miss  Higgins  continued 
a  month  later.  She  writes  of  the  same 
developments  but  from  the  viewpoint  of 
another  month's  consequential  activities. 

And  what  is  the  situation  In  these  threat- 
ened countries?  Violence  has  flared  to  some 
degree  in  all.  But  the  situations  in  Guate- 
mala and  Venezuela  cause  the  most  concern. 

American  officials  estimate  that  In  Guate- 
m.  la  perhaps  500  well-trained  terrorists  are 
operating  under  direction  from  Havana  where 
Soviet,  Chinese,  and  even  North  Vietnamese 
experts  cooperate  in  training  Latin  Ameri- 
cans In  subversion. 

In  Venezuela  •  •  •  guerrilla  activities  In 
the  rural  areas,  which  had  been  conspicu- 
ously on  the  wane,  are  now  rising  In  Inten- 
sity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mar- 
guerite Higgins  article  "Castro  Isn't 
Shaken  by  United  States."  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  19, 
1965.  appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Castro  Isn't  Shaken  by  United  States 
(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

Fidel  Castro  Is  far  from  being  in  the  corner 
Into  which  Uncle  Sam  has  tried  to  paint 
him.  In  fact,  in  some  things,  be  is  ahead  on 
points. 

This  Is  the  most  significant  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  careful  analysis  of  testi- 
mony, given  by  top  military,  intelligence 
experts,  and  State  Department  officials  to 
the  House  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. 
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This  country  has  hoped  that  policies  of 
pronomlc  isolation  would  make  Cuba  Impos- 
cihiv  expensive  to  supporl^so  expensive  that 
Russia  would  find  reason  to  cut  Castro  off 
without  a  ruble. 

But  according  to  John  Crlnunons,  coordl- 
nitor  of  Cuban  affairs  for  the  Department  of 
state  the  situation  today  U  that:  "Despite 
anmrent  Soviet  dissatisfaction  with  Cuban 
tonomic  performance  •  •  •  and  despite 
sJivlet  resentments  of  Cuban  actions  and 
attitudes  we  estimate  that  the  community 
of  interest  between  Moscow  and  Havana  is 
currently  strong  and  that  the  reciprocal  ben- 
efits of  their  association  override  their  dlf- 

^Time  was  when  the  United  States  threat- 
ened the  use  of  force  If  Fidel  Castro  attempt- 
ed to  export  subversion. 

But  the  fact  today  Is  that  the  export  of 
subversion  is  a  fait  accompli  and  such  ex- 
perts as  Ellsworth  Bunker,  former  US.  rep- 
resentative to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  believes  that  "we  might  well  be  on 
the  threshold  of  an  Intensified  Communist 
effort  in  this  hemisphere." 

"Not  only  has  the  American  threat  of  the 
possible  use  of  force  failed  to  deter  Castro, 
it  has  failed  to  deter  any  of  the  hemisphere 
Communist  Parties  or  Moscow. 

In  November  of  last  year,  the  Communist 
Parties  of  the  hemisphere  attended  a  con- 
ference In  Havana  at  which  they  proclaimed 
in  a  communique  they  would  coordinate  ef- 
forts with  Castro  to  overthrow  by  force  and 
violence  ("liberate")  Venezuela.  Colombia. 
Guatemala,  Honduras.  Panama.  Paraguay, 
and  Haiti. 

And  what  Is  the  situation  In  these  threat- 
ened countries?  Violence  has  flared  to  some 
degree  in  all.  But  the  situations  in  Guata- 
mala  and  Venezuela  cause  the  most  concern. 
American  officials  estimate  that  in  Guata- 
mala  perhaps  500  well -trained  terrorists  are 
operating  under  direction  from  Havana 
where  Soviet,  Chinese,  and  even  North  Viet- 
namese experts  cooperate  in  training  Latin 
Americans  in  subversion. 

In  Venezuela,  the  important  thing  Is  that 
the  guerrilla  activities  in  the  rural  areas, 
which  had  been  conspicuously  on  the  wane, 
are  now  rising  In  Intensity. 

The  capture  last  month  in  Caracas  of  three 
Communist  agents  carrying  $340,000  in 
American  money  Is  indicative  of  the  high 
priority  given  by  the  Communist  bloc  to  the 
terror  and  havoc  spread  by  the  so-called 
Venezuelan  National  Liberation  Front. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Now  let  us  look  a  little 
more  closely  how  these  exercises  in  non- 
military  warfare  in  Latin  America  are 
progressing.  There  is  an  article  written 
by  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Argentine 
Army,  Mr,  Luis  Alberto  Leoni.  which  ap- 
peared in  Military  Review  for  January 
1965,  in  which  one  method  of  undercut- 
ting legitimate  government  is  described. 

Castro's  •  •  »  uncanny  psychological  per- 
ception of  his  people  and  environment  have 
enabled  him  to  maintain  a  somewhat  hyp- 
notic hold  upon  his  admirers  and  fanatical 
followers.  This  he  has  done  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  using  grisly  beards,  field  uni- 
forms, and  the  ever  present  threat  of  "to 
the  wall"  as  symbolic  elements  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  revolution. 

Nearly  all  the  subversive  groups  which  op- 
erate throughout  South  America  wear  uni- 
forms fashioned  after  those  of  their  Carib- 
bean precursors.  The  experience  gained  not 
too  long  ago  of  masses  of  people  inspired 
and  agitated  by  slogans,  symbols,  and  gaudy 
uniforms— all  characteristic  of  fascism  and 
nazism — contained  lessons  not  overlooked 
by  these  new  traffickers  in  fervor  and 
Violence. 

This  approach  appeals  to  tlie  crowd. 
Others  go  more  directly  to  the  individ- 
uals. 


Among  the  means  employed  by  Communist 
propaganda  experts  •  •  •  a  special  technique 
has  been  developed  which  involves  the  prep- 
aration and  wide  distribution  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  "the  fellow  peasant." 

But  look  at  the  intensive  work  toward 
understanding  the  peasants  to  whom 
these  letters  are  addressee'  before  they 
are  written.  Note  the  motivational  per- 
ception. 

The  technique  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  these  letters  is  proof  In  itself  of  the  care- 
ful and  detailed  study  of  the  peasant  and 
his  environment.  The  writers  use  a  limited 
vocabulary,  usually  one  not  exceeding  500 
words.  Numerous  comparisons  and  parables 
applicable  to  such  typically  everyday  prob- 
lems as  the  weather  and  the  soil,  which  are 
common  stock  in  the  life  relationships  of 
agricultural  societies,  are  also  employed. 
Statements  like  the  following— taken  from  a 
letter  which  recently  appeared  in  Brazil- 
are  typical. 

"Together  with  your  fellow  men,  you  are 
the  one  who  makes  up  almost  all  of  Brazil. 
You  are  the  one  who  feeds  the  nation,  while 
you  go  hungry  yourself.  You  are  the  one 
who  clothes  us,  while  you  wear  only  rags. 
You  provide  the  soldiers  to  defend  yoiu- 
country  while  your  country  neglects  you. 
You  provide  labor  and  defend  the  big 
landowners  who  in  turn  exploit  you.  You 
give  offerings  to  the  church,  which  tells  you 
to  be  submissive  and  turn  the  other  cheek 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  But  Christ  himself 
was  a  rebel. 

And  so  on.  There  follows  talks  of 
Fidel  Castro,  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  St. 
Fi-ancis  of  Assisi,  and  Christ. 

This  is  powerful  potion.  It  is  targeted 
exactly  at  the  group  to  be  subverted. 
Colonel  Leoni  says: 

It  matches  perfectly  the  Intellectual  level 
of  the  group  for  which  It  Is  Intended,  and 
in  a  clever  manner  it  simultaneously  pre- 
sents certain  truths  and  falsehoods. 


And  here  is  the  warning  to  us  in  the 
United  States  who  have  failed  to  analyze 
nonmilitary  warfare  in  order  to  prepare 
the  non-Communist  world  to  meet  it. 
Colonel  Leoni  warns,  "Right  now  these 
letters  are  not  considered  to  present  an 
immediate  threat."  This  is  so  even 
though,  in  diverse  versions,  they  are 
commonly  distributed  throughout  Latin 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Lt.  Col.  Luis  Alberto  Leoni  "Let- 
ters to  the  Peasants,"  taken  from  Mili- 
tary Review  of  Januai-y  1965,  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letters  to  the  Peasants 
(Lt.  Col.  Luis  Alberto  Leoni,  Argentine  Army) 
(Note— Lt.  Col.  Luis  Alberto  Leoni  is 
presently  assigned  to  the  general  staff  of  the 
Arc'entine  Army.  He  is  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  Argentine  military  Journals  and  the 
winner  of  several  literary  prizes.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties.  Colonel  Leoni  teaches 
a  course  in  counterinsurgency  at  the  Argen- 
tine Army  War  College.) 

Sociological  research  Into  the  reasons  for 
the  tremendous  popularity  of  the  existential- 
ist theory  among  European  youth  found  form 
rather  than  intellectual  content  as  the  pre- 
eminent attraction  which  led  so  many  to  that 
particular  philosophy. 

A  similar  conclusion  could  be  drawn  in 
connection  with  the  support  which  Cuban 
Communist  subversion  has  been  obtaining 
from    certain    groups    of    Latin    American 


youths.  Their  reaction  Is  characterized  by  a 
subservient  Imitation  of  the  outward  ap- 
pearances of  the  Castroite  dictatorship — as  If 
the  mere  adoption  of  such  extravagant  pos- 
tures and  coarse  language  would  promise  to 
solve  the  numberless  problems  which  afflict 
the  American  States  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Castro's  exceptional 
ability  and  uncanny  psychological  percep- 
tion of  his  people  and  environment  have 
enabled  him  to  maintain  a  somewhat  hyp- 
notic hold  upon  his  admirers  and  fanatical 
followers.  This  he  has  done  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  using  grizzly  beards,  field  uni- 
forms, and  the  ever-present  threat  of  "to  the 
wall"  as  symbolic  elements  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  revolution. 

The  emotional  impact  of  these  elements 
of  apparent  outward  simplicity,  but  of  great 
transcendence.  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  subversive  groups  which  oper- 
ate throughout  South  America  wear  uni- 
forms fashioned  after  those  of  their  Carib- 
bean precursors.  The  experience  gained  not 
too  long  ago  of  masses  of  people  Inspired  and 
agitated  by  slogans,  symbols,  and  gaudy  uni- 
forms— all  characteristic  of  fascism  and 
nazlsm — contained  lessons  not  overlooked 
by  these  new  traffickers  in  terror  and 
violence. 

IGNORE    DANCER 

Men  and  institutions  of  current  demo- 
cratic regimes,  who  are  Inclined  to  look  at 
these  reactions  with  indifference,  seem  to 
ignore  the  explosive  danger  which  lurks  be- 
neath these  demagogic  efforts  for  the  ideo- 
logical conquest  of  men  and  minds  under 
the  Marxist  yoke. 

Among  the  means  employed  by  Communist 
propaganda  experts  throughout  the  southern 
half  of  the  South  American  Continent,  a 
special  technique  has  been  developed  which 
Involves  the  preparation  and  wide  distribu- 
tion of  letters  addressed  to  "the  fellow 
peasant." 

The  lexical,  literary,  and  ideological  con- 
tent of  these  letters  is  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
vincing propaganda  which  seeks  to  move  the 
very  soul  of  the  peasant  by  the  apparent 
truth  of  the  majority  of  the  statements 
therein.  These  statements  are  made  with 
the  obviously  covert  purpose  of  further 
transforming  the  peasant's  life  of  misery  and 
want  to  one  of  absolute  totalitarian  subjec- 
tion. 

The  technique  employed  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  letters  is  proof  in  Itself  of  the 
careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  peasant 
and  his  environment.  The  writers  use  a 
limited  vocabulary,  usually  one  not  exceed- 
ing 500  words.  Nvunerous  comparisons  and 
parables  applicable  to  such  typical  everyday 
problems  as  the  weather  and  the  soil,  which 
are  common  stock  In  the  life  relationships  of 
agricultural  societies,  are  also  employed. 
Statements  like  the  following— taken  from 
a  letter  which  appeared  recently  in  Brazil- 
are  typical : 

"Together  with  your  fellow  men,  you  are 
the  one  who  makes  up  almost  all  of  Brazil. 
You  are  the  one  who  feeds  the  nation,  while 
you  go  hungry  yourself.    You  are  the  one  who 
clothes  us,  w"hlle  you  wear  only  rags.     You 
provide  the  soldiers  to  defend  your  country, 
while  your  country  neglects  you.    You  pro- 
vide labor  and  defend  the  big  landowners 
who  in  turn  exploit  you.    You  give  offerings 
to  the  church,  which  tells  you  to  be  submis- 
sive and  turn  the  other  cheek  in  the  name  of 
Christ.    But  Christ  Himself  was  a  rebel,  snd 
that  is  the  reason  why  He  was  crucified.    Like 
Christ,  the  good  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  of 
Italy  was  also  like  you.     Of  those  who  are 
still  living.  Mao  Tse-tung,  of  China,  and  Fidel 
Castro,  of  Cuba,  won  because  they  were  like 
you  and  you  are  like  them.    You  were  and 
you  are;  you  are  and  you  will  continue  to  be." 
This  technique  for   the   conquest   of  the 
peasants  has  been  quickly  imitated  in  many 
other  Places  of  South  America.    Ea:ly  in  1964 
a  Fimii-^r  "letter  of  proclamation"  was  widely 
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distributed  among  the  peasant  popiilatlon  of 
the  mountainous  semljungle  region  of  Salta, 
Argentina,  near  the  Bolivian  border,  by  a 
group  of  guerrillaa  whose  activity  waa  dls- 
coveed  in  that  area. 

This  particular  letter,  titled  "Proclamation 
Prom  the  Second  In  Command  to  the  Com- 
rade Peasants"  and  Issued  by  the  Popular 
Guerrilla  Army,  followed  the  same  subversive 
approach  as  the  letter  circulated  in  Bazll. 

It  mr-tches  perfectly  the  Intellectual  level 
of  the  group  for  which  it  Is  intended,  and  In 
a  clever  manner  it  simultaneously  presents 
certain  truths  and  falsehoods.  This  feat  is 
accomplished  by  making  reference  to  actual 
persons  and  known  facts,  rlthoueh  the  latter 
are  distorted  in  such  a  subtle  w.iy  th.it  they 
become  easily  acceptable  as  unquestionably 
tru?.  Thus,  the  seed  cf  doubt  is  sown  In  the 
minds  of  the  worker  and  peasant  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  offered  Marxist  solutions 
to  their  problems. 

Right  now.  these  letters  nre  not  considered 
to  prerent  an  Immedlr.te  threat.  The  sr.me 
could  have  been  said  years  ago  about  the 
Communist  Manifesto  by  Mr.rx  and  Engels. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  grer.t  lessors 
to  be  found  alon*  the  bloody  and  tearful 
path  of  history.  There  is  ample  evidence  of 
social  inequalities  which  must  firrt  be  cor- 
rected for  the  sake  of  human  dignity  and  to 
uphold  the  spirit  of  democratic  ideals.  In 
tho  specific  case  cf  Latin  America,  the  action 
against  Marxist  subversion  must  be  under- 
taken Immediately.  This  action  should  con- 
sist of  a  determined  and  selfless  camnaign 
aimed  at  the  elimination  of  hiunan  misery, 
socir.l  neglect,  disease.-  and  illiteracy. 

The  people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  want 
neither  pity,  offerings,  dcmngogery.  nor 
Marxism  in  order  to  overcome  these  subver- 
sive trends.  They  need  assistance  coup'.cd 
with  dignity,  capable  government,  harmony 
between  labor  and  manarrement,  and,  above 
all,  justice  among  men.  The  placatlon  must 
be  attained  now,  not  later  when  it  may  bo 
more  d  ffl^ult  to  convince  the  people  that 
their  true  environment  is  not  the  Utopian 
life  of  a  proletarian  world  proffered  them 
by  the  terror  traffickers  full  of  false  promises. 

Only  then  will  the  peasant  firmly  realize 
that  liberty  and  Justice  are  the  true  synabols 
of  a  free  world.  Then,  also,  the  subversive 
letters,  leaflets,  pamphlets,  proclamations, 
and  other  propaganda  means  will  lack  the 
conviction,  the  sense,  and  the  cepability  to 
undermine  his  spirit.  Then  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  talk  about  the  true  accomplishment 
of  humanity — the  victory  of  peace,  human 
rights,  and  dignity  on  earth. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Finally,  for  today,  let  us 
turn  to  the  New  Leader.  Norman  Gall, 
who  recently  completed  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can tour  for  the  Washington  Post,  con- 
tributed an  article  called  "The  Con- 
tinental Revolution." 

Gall  wastes  no  time  before  identifying 
the  major  problem. 

The  fact  is  •  •  •  In  key  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Venezuelan  Government  Is  now  in 
a  virtual  state  of  war  against  guerrilla  In- 
surgents who  are  following  a  prescribed 
course  of  violence  and  economic  disruption. 
This  pattern  of  guerrilla  insurgency  Is  a  clear 
reflection  of  the  proliferating  Communist 
literature  of  violence — a  literature  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung — 
cn:l  points  to  the  adoption.  In  Venezuela,  of 
the  strategy  of  the  long  war.  akin  to  the 
confl.cts  effectively  waged  in  China.  Algeria, 
and  Vietnam.  Deotgned  t<j  force  large  num- 
bers of  regular  army  units  Into  antlguerrllla 
and  security  operations  throughout  the 
country  and  thus  weaken  the  Government's 
ability  to  deal  with  urban  rioting,  terrorism, 
and  barracks  revolts,  this  strategy  has  al- 
ready '  yielded  the  Communists  a  sizable 
dividend  in  poUUcal  and  social  havoc. 


Their  tactics  are  familiar.  Assassina- 
tions. E^xecutions  of  peasants  who  don't 
cooperate.  Attacks  on  small  military 
outposts.   Capture  of  munitions  stores. 

The  real  Importance  of  the  Venezuela 
Insunrency  can  only  be  measiu-ed  against 
the  Increasingly  aggressive  tactics  being 
adopted  by  the  Communists  in  other  key 
Latin  American  countries. 

In  Cuba  and  Peru,  just  ns  in  Venezuela, 
the  Peiping  line  of  violent  insurrection  pre- 
dominates, and  m  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and 
Brazil  It  appears  to  be  gaining  rapidly.  In 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  more  than  250,o6o  In- 
dian peasants  have  been  organized  Into 
Conununist-lcd  federations  to  Invade  hacl- 
endr-s  and  seize  land. 

The  organizers,  of  course,  are  trained 
professional  revolutionaries.  Defending 
against  their  actions  are  personnel  who 
largely  do  not  recognize  tactics  used 
against  them  and  who  do  not  compre- 
hend the  challenge  they  confront.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  kiiow,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  percentage  of  the  ofiScer 
corps  of  our  own  Etate  Department  and 
related  agencies  are  intimately  familiar 
with  the  tactical  and  strategic  writings 
of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  Venezuelan  Government,  facing 
this  immediate  challenge  of  warfare. 
Gall  says,  exhibits  a  curious  policy  of 
silence. 

Tlae  government  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
particularly  lacking  in  resourccfulners  when 
responding  to  the  guerrilla  Incursions,  even 
where  its  own  programs  are  at  stake. 

That  is,  the  officials  responsible  for 
defense  do  not  comprehend  the  attack. 

Gall  quotes  a  police  chief  who  has 
tried  fighting  guerrillas: 

VMffen  we  go  out  to  hunt  the  guorrlllas.  we 
have  only  old  Mauser  rifles,  no  medicines, 
and  no  money  to  buy  food.  We  must  often 
confiscate  our  meals  from  peasants  •  •  • 
guerrillas  usually  have  money  to  pay  for 
theirs.  Many  peasants  are  abandoning  their 
farms.  •  •  •  Our  letters  asking  for  supplies 
go  unanswered.  We  must  arrest  people  to 
find  cut  where  the  guerrillas  are,  since  they 
have  many  agents  In  the  countryside. 

But  perhaps  most  interesting  in  this 
article  is  his  discussion  of  the  careful 
preparation  that  precedes  guerrilla 
expeditions. 

(A)  guerrilla  leader  In  an  area  where  his 
father  is  one  of  the  chief  landowners  went  to 
Rome  to  study  law  In  the  early  1950's;  he  re- 
turned •  •  •  a  declared  Communist  •  •  •  In 
late  1050  [he]  •  •  •  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Caracas  with  two  youths  who  spent  the  next 
2  months  exploring  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Early  in  1959  groups  of  university 
students  and  professors  appeared  •  •  •  on 
"field  trips"  to  map  the  zone.  It  was  not 
until  late  1961  that  the  first  open  guerrUIa 
activity  began  there. 

And  again,  the  failure  of  resF>onsible 
oCHcials  to  recognize  the  threat: 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  In  guerrilla  op- 
erations Is  that  the  central  government  al- 
most never  recognizes  their  Importance  until 
It  is  too  late.  •  •  • 

Clearly  •  •  •  the  governments  not  only  of 
Venezuela  but  of  other  Latin  American 
countries  need  to  realize  that  they  are  In- 
volved— and  have  been  for  years — in  an  ex- 
tended political-military  conflict.  All  slgna 
now  indicate  that  violence  will  Increase  con- 
vulsively as  new  Insurgencies  go  unrecog- 
nized and  uncontrolled,  and  efforts  to 
establish  constitutional  democracy  are  re- 
peatedly aborted. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Norman  Gall's  article  "The  Con- 
tinental Revolution,"  appearing  in  the 
New  Leader  for  April  12,  1965,  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OR^,  as  follows: 

iNsrRGENCT  IN  Venezitixa  :  The  Continen- 
tal Revolction 
("It  Is  diflleult,  but  not  Impossible,  to  be- 
lieve In  the  triumph  of  Socialism  in  only 
one  country.  For  some  years  now  imperial- 
ism has  been  preparing  an  organized  re- 
pression against  the  peoples  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica •  •  '.In  response  to  this  Internationale 
of  repression,  we  foresee  the  organization  cf 
a  continental  front  against  Imperialism.  It 
will  take  time  to  organise  this  front,  but 
when  It  exists  It  will  represent  a  severe  blow, 
If  not  a  definitive  one  against  Imperialism."-! 
Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara.  Interviewed  in  the 
Algerian  magazine  Revolution  Afrlcalne,  De- 
cember 26,  1964.) 

(By  Norman  Gail) 

Santa  Cruz  de  Bucaral. — For  2  years  now 
the  successive  Acclon  Democratlca  govern- 
ments of  Presidents  Romulo  Betancourt  and 
Raul  Leonl  have  been  announcing  the  im- 
minent annihilation  of  all  guerrilla  activity 
in  Venezuela.  In  his  televised  New  Year's 
message,  Leonl  referred  to  the  guerrillas  as 
"some  tens  fdeccnasl  of  delirious  ronccn- 
formlrts"  engaged  Ip.  "criminal  terrorist  ac- 
tivities In  the  cities  and  an  absurd  and 
Impotent  rebellion  In  certain  rural  zones- 
Yet,  far  from  being  destroyed,  guerrilla  war- 
fare has  spread  to  wider  and  wider  areas 
of  the  country  during  the  past  year.  In  Tru- 
Jlllo  and  Falcon,  two  states  where  the  army 
has  hnd  to  be  dispatched  for  antlguerrllla 
operations,  the  peasants  are  gripped  by  fcir 
of  reprisals  from  both  the  guerrillas  and 
the  army,  and  In  all  the  cities  and  towns 
I  have  visited  during  a  month  In  Venezuela 
the  guerrillas  have  loomed  unmistakably  as 
the  prime  topic  of  conversation. 

The  fact  is.  not  only  In  the  states  of 
Trujillo  and  Falcon  but  elsewhere  In  key 
ares 8  of  the  country,  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment Is  now  In  a  virtual  state  of  war 
against  guerrilla  Insurgents  who  are  follcw- 
Ing  a  prescribed  course  of  violence  and  eco- 
nomic disruption.  This  pattern  of  guerrilla 
Insurgency  Is  a  clear  reflection  of  the  prolif- 
erating Communist  literature  of  violence— a 
literature  deeply  Indebted  to  the  writings  of 
Mao  Tse-tung — and  points  to  the  adoption. 
In  Venezuela,  of  the  strategy  of  the  "Ion? 
war."  akin  to  the  conflicts  effectively  waged 
In  China.  Algeria,  and  Vietnam.  Designed 
to  force  large  numbers  of  regular  army  units 
Into  antlguerrllla  and  security  operations 
throughout  the  country  and  thus  weaken  the 
Government's  ability  to  deal  with  urban  riot- 
ing, terrorism,  and  barracks  revolts,  this 
strategy  has  already  yielded  the  Communists 
a  sizable  dividend  In  ixilltlcal  and  social 
havoc. 

The  apparent  aim  of  the  guerrillas  Is  to 
divide  Venezuela  militarily  during  an  up- 
rising. With  that  end  In  view,  there  Is  now 
a  chain  of  overt  or  Incipient  guerrilla  activ- 
ity from  the  first  continental  outcropping  of 
the  Andean  Mountain  system  near  Cabure. 
about  30  miles  from  the  Caribbean  coast,  all 
the  way  south  to  the  Colombian  frontier. 
Using  the  principal  waterways  of  the  region 
as  their  points  of  contact,  the  guerrillas  la 
the  mountains  are  able  to  coordinate  their 
operations  with  those  of  their  urban  counter- 
parts, the  Unidades  Tacticas  de  Combatc 
(UTC),  who  function  In  a  great  many 
municipalities. 

The  significance  of  these  operations  cannot 
be  Judged  either  by  their  present  strength  or 
by  current  battle  reports,  which  for  the  most 
part  list  only  attacks  on  six-man  police  posts, 
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assassinations  of  peasants  accused  of  be- 
having the  guerrillas,  and  assaults  on  mlU- 
tarv  checkpoints  on  highways  approaching 
the  rnoun^'"^-  The  real  Importance  of  the 
Venezuela  Insurgency  can  only  be  measured 
aealnst  the  increasingly  aggressive  tactics 
being  adopted  by  the  Communists  In  other 
key  Latin  American  countries. 

In  Cuba  and  Peru,  Just  as  in  Venezuela, 
the  Peiping  line  of  violent  Insurrection  pre- 
dominates, and  In  Ecuador.  Colombia  and 
Brazil  it  appears  to  be  gaining  strength  rap- 
idly In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  more  than 
250  000  Indian  peasants  have  been  organized 
into  Communist-led  federations  to  Invade 
haciendas  and  seize  land.  Shipments  of 
Communist  arms  have  been  entering  Peru 
across  the  altiplano  frontier  with  Bolivia,  and 
in  1964  the  Peruvian  Communist  Party  was 
purged  to  give  control  to  Its  pro-Chinese 
faction;  leaders  who  favored  cooperation  with 
the  regime  of  President  Fernando  Belaunde 
Terry,  whom  the  Communist  organization  in 
the  Peruvian  sierra  helped  elect,  were  ex- 
pelled. Similarly,  in  the  northeast  region 
of  Brazil,  which  contains  the  most  widely 
publicized  peasant  leagues  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, a  Maoist  Insurgency  has  split  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  two. 

As  an  area  of  potential  revolutionary  activ- 
ity then,  the  Andean  highlands  of  Peru,  Bo- 
livia and  Ek;uador  look  fertile  Indeed.  Com- 
prising more  or  less  what  had  been  the  old 
Inca  empire,  this  region  forms  a  single  geo- 
political unit  whose  more  than  10  million 
Indian  inhabitants  have  scarcely  been 
touched  by  Western  culture  Like  the  peas- 
ants of  prerevolutlonary  China,  they  speak 
vernacular  tongues  (Quechua  and  Aymara) 
divorced  from  the  official  language;  they  are 
subject  to  aristocratic  exploitation  and  re- 
pression, deep  communal  allegiances,  and 
extreme  scarcity  of  land  among  the  mass 
of  subsistence  farmers.  Peonage  and  primi- 
tive farming  methods  continue  unchanged, 
landlords  collect  rent  In  the  form  of  labor, 
and  the  per  capita  ratio  to  cultivated  land  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  which  existed  in 
old  China. 

The  beacon  for  this  patteni  of  revolu- 
tionary activity  is  Cuba,  which,  after  over- 
tures last  year  toward  better  relations  with 
the  United  States,  has  begun  to  formulate 
what  appears  to  be  a  new  hard  line.  "Che" 
Guevara's  recent  Journey  to  Africa  and  Asia 
produced  many  statements  supporting  the 
Chinese  attempt  to  divide  the  world  Into 
white  and  colored  camps,  and  In  Algiers  he 
specifically  mentioned  the  organization  of  a 
"continental  front  against  Imperialism"  In 
Latin  America  to  oppose  the  "Internationale 
of  repression"  being  formed  by  the  United 
States.  Castro  himself,  faced  with  Increas- 
ing economic  hardship  and  the  posslbUlty 
of  curtailment  of  Soviet  aid,  used  the  oc- 
casion of  his  sixth  anniversary  in  power.  In 
January,  to  warn  that  Cuban  Communists 
needed  no  meddling  advice  from  other  Com- 
munist parties — presumably  a  reference  to 
the  restraining  hand  of  Moscow — and  voiced 
faith  m  the  ability  of  his  people  to  subsist 
without  foreign  aid. 

But  Cuba's  role  involves  more  than  rhet- 
oric. Last  November  14.  Venezuela's  Fucr- 
zas  Armadas  de  Liberaci6n  Naclonal  (FALN) 
opened  its  International  headquarters  in 
Havana  with  ceremonies  attended  by  the 
Russian.  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  Am- 
bassadors. In  a  New  York  interview  a  month 
later,  Guevara  declared:  "The  road  to  the 
liberation  of  peoples,  which  will  be  the  road 
to  socialism,  will  go  through  bullets  In  al- 
most all  countries  •  •  *.  We  have  much  en- 
thusiasm for  the  freedom  fighters  in  Ven- 
ezuela. We  have  taught  some  of  them  to  ac- 
quire military  knowledge." 

The  majority  of  young  Latin  Americans 
now  being  schooled  in  Cuba  in  the  tactics 
of  rural  and  urban  guerrilla  warfare  are. 
in  fact,  Venezuelans  and  Colombians,  and 
the  insurgent  movements  In  both  countries 


remain  In  frequent  contact  across  an  un- 
guarded border  which  traditionally  has  been 
an  open  door  for  heavy  smuggling  In  arms, 
cattle,  and  consumer  goods.  Colombian  guer- 
rillas have  been  operating  for  months  now 
In  the  eastern  mountain  range  along  the 
Venezuelan  frontier,  and  are  said  to  have 
enlisted  the  bandits  of  the  area  In  their 
service. 

It  Is  against  this  background  of  rising 
guerrilla  warfare  along  Maoist  lines  through- 
out Latin  America  that  the  activities  of  the 
Venezuelan  Insurgents  must  be  seen.  Even 
In  Venezuela  Itself,  however,  exact  Informa- 
tion about  both  guerrilla  and  antlguerrllla 
operations  is  not  easy  to  come  by.  Commu- 
nist Journalists  who  remain  Infiltrated  in 
the  press,  together  with  their  still  powerful, 
reactionary  bosses,  are  alike  In  wanting  to 
discredit  the  Acclon  Democratlca  govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  news  of  the  anti-Govern- 
ment operations  strays  from  secrecy  to  exag- 
geration to  confusion. 

For  example,  a  girlie  magazine  called  Vene- 
zuela Grafica,  owned  by  the  rlghtwlng  Ca- 
prlles  chain,  recently  published  c.  long  pic- 
ture story  eulogizing  the  guerrillas.  But  It 
turned  out  that  the  pictures  accompanying 
what  were  purported  to  be  on-the-scene  In- 
terviews were  from  another  area  of  the  coun- 
try. The  magazine  was  suspended  for  print- 
ing the  story,  and  both  left  and  right 
accused  the  Government  of  resorting  to 
dictatorial  methods. 

The  source  of  a  good  deal  of  exaggerated 
reportage  on  guerrilla  activities  is  INNAC, 
a  news  service  owned  by  the  rlghtwlng  news- 
paper El  Universal,  whose  owner  was  the 
Communist-backed  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Venezuela  Press  Association  last 
year.  Venezuela  as  a  whole  relies  greatly 
on  INNAC  for  news  of  the  Interior,  though 
the  organization  Is  said  to  be  heavily  In- 
filtrated by  Communists. 

The  Government  further  confuses  the 
problem  by  pretending  at  times  that  It 
doesn't  exist.  Last  October  four  peasants 
were  kidnapped  and  mtirdered  by  guerrillas 
near  the  village  of  Guaramacal  in  the  Andean 
state  of  Trujillo.  After  the  bodies  were  ex- 
hiimed  and  Identified,  Investigating  ofliclals 
reported  the  murders  to  Caracas,  but  the 
news  remained  a  secret.  For  months  now 
600  troops  have  been  engaged  id  antlguerrllla 
operations  In  Trujillo.  begun  In  response  to 
the  Guaramacal  killings,  yet  there  are  no 
official  reports  on  their  activities.  In  Febru- 
ary, the  Caracas  press  reported  the  crash  of 
an  army  helicopter  In  the  Falcon  state  guer- 
rilla zone,  but  denied  that  the  helicopter 
had  been  brought  down  by  groxmd  fire.  On 
the  following  day.  though,  the  Army  rushed 
a  company  of  reinforcements  Into  the  area. 
Only  last  month.  30  guerrillas  captured  the 
police  headquarters  and  telegraph  office  In 
the  Falcon  state  town  of  Aracua.  They  sized 
a  supply  of  weapons  and  ammunition,  took 
over  the  town  for  3  hours,  and  fled  before 
any  troops  arrived.  The  following  day  the 
Minister  of  Defense,  Gen.  Ramon  Florenclo 
Gomez,  said  the  guerrilla  activities  were  "In- 
significant." 

In  addition  to  Its  ciu-lous  policy  of  silence, 
the  Government  has  shown  itself  to  be  par- 
ticularly lacking  In  resourcefulness  when  re- 
sponding to  the  guerrilla  Incursions,  even 
where  its  own  programs  are  at  stake.  The 
following  Incident  provides  a  graphic  Illus- 
tration of  Its  ineffectiveness. 

In  November  there  was  a  public  execution 
carried  out  by  the  guerrillas  In  Tapatapa. 
about  20  miles  from  the  village  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  Bucaral.  The  trip  takes  2  hours  by 
Jeep  or  6  hours  by  burro — and  the  chilling 
winter  rains  often  tiu-n  the  dirt  roads  Into 
swamps  so  that  only  burros  can  get  through. 
The  roads  wind  through  the  rugged  moun- 
tains and  forests  of  Falcon  state  to  connect 
caserios  of  mud-splattered  adobe  dwellings 
like  Tuy  and  Tapatapa  and  Macuqulta, 
which  do  not  appear  on  the  map. 


Three  years  ago,  the  Government  bought  a 
large  hacienda  at  Tapatapa  and  called  a 
meeting  to  teU  the  squatters  that  they  could 
continue  living  on  their  parcelas.  Without 
further  ceremony  or  improvement,  the  In- 
stltuto  Agrarlo  Naclonal  added  Tapatapa  to 
the  list  of  a^arlan  reform  sites  In  which 
nearly  80.000  peasant  families  are  said  to 
have  been  "resettled"  In  the  past  6  years. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  peasant  sln- 
dlcato  at  Tapatapa,  Rodolfo  Romero,  was 
also  the  local  leader  of  the  government's 
Acclon  Democratlca  Party.  Neighbors 
claimed  that  Romero  "tried  to  make  himself 
big"  by  falsely  accusing  his  enemies  of  col- 
laborating with  the  guerrillas  then  being 
sought  by  the  direccion  general  de  pollcla 
(Dlgepol,  the  state  security  police)  and  the 
army.  In  any  event,  when  Romero  was  in- 
formed that  Douglas  Bravo  and  his  guer- 
rilla followers  were  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
set  out  for  the  army  post  in  Santa  Cruz  to 
inform  the  commander. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  another 
farm  expropriated  for  the  agrarian  reform, 
the  soldiers  said  they  could  not  go  to  Tapa- 
tapa without  permission  from  the  command 
post  100  mUes  away.  Romero  waited  for  the 
orders  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  they  did  not 
come,  and  he  started  back. 

On  the  lonely  burro  trail  Romero  was  in- 
tercepted by  guerrillas,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  him.  They  marched  him  back  to 
Tapatapa  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back,  hung  him  from  a  tree  by  his  armpits 
and  threw  broken  bottles  at  his  face  to  make 
him  bleed.  They  read  an  execution  decree 
accusing  Romero  of  betraying  the  cause  of 
national  liberation,  then  shot  him  as  the 
whole  community  watched.  About  30  (am- 
ines abandoned  their  parcelas  In  Tapatapa 
in  the  next  few  days. 

One  Acclon  Democratlca  congressman  from 
the  area  commented:  "When  their  leader 
dies  this  way.  how  will  the  others  act? 
Through  bribery  and  terror  the  guerrillas 
are  steadily  winning  our  peasants.  The  area 
Is  Ideal  for  guerrillas.  It  has  corn,  cattle, 
abundant  fresh  water,  and  many  mountains 
and  caves.  They  are  led  by  local  boys  who 
know  the  land  far  better  than  the  army. 
The  number  of  guerrillas  in  the  hills  Is  not 
Important  now.  What  Is  Important  is  the 
number  of  collaborators  In  the  villages  and 
farms  beside  the  roads. 

"The  guerrillas  use  money  stolen  from 
stores  and  factories  and  banks  in  the  cities." 
the  congressman  continued.  "They  buy  food 
from  peasants  at  two  or  three  times  the  reg- 
ular price.  They  call  their  robberies  'revo- 
lutionary confiscations'  and  give  away  the 
money  as  'advances  on  revolutionary  agri- 
cultural credit'  which  the  FALN  says  It  wlU 
bring  them  in  a  future  agrarian  reform. 
The  peasants  voted  for  us  by  force  of  habit, 
but  they  are  giving  up  hope  and  are  co- 
operating more  and  more  with  the  Com- 
munists. When  is  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
coming  to  these  mountains  to  meet  its 
enemy?  I  asked  the  political  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  this  question,  and  he  merely 
said  there  already  are  appropriate  Institu- 
tions handling  these  problems." 

The  situation  of  the  peasants,  caught  in 
the  crossfire  of  guerrilla  and  Government 
forces,  has  now  become  extremely  grave. 
"When  the  army  came  to  these  mountains, 
things  become  rough  for  the  peasants,"  said 
one  farmer  In  Santa  Cruz  de  Bucaral.  "When 
the  guerrillas  were  relatively  unknown  a 
peasant  could  coexist  with  them,  getting  good 
prices  for  his  com  and  hens,  though  most  of 
those  cooperating  did  so  for  fear  of  being 
kUled.  When  the  army  arrived  the  peasants 
had  two  governments  to  deal  with.  The  dlge- 
pol Is  very  badly  trained.  They  often  JaU 
a  peasant  for  a  week  or  10  days  when  he 
comes  to  give  Information,  so  that  his  whole 
neighborhood  knows  he  has  informed  when 
he  gets  back  home.  The  peasant  then  Just 
stops  giving  Information.    The  guerrillas  pay 
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for  what  they  take  and  respect  his  women, 
while  the  army  and  the  dlgepol  often  do 
neither.  To  top  all  this,  people  go  around 
making  false  accu£atl6hs  to  the  army  and 
police  about  their  neighbors  to  settle  old 
grudges."' 

The  difficulties  facing  those  assigned  the 
task  of  suppressing  the  guerrillas  were  ex- 
plained to  me  by  Rafael  Antonio  Garcia,  the 
young  police  chief  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Bucaral. 
■  Wiien  v»e  go  out  to  hunt  the  guerrillas  we 
only  have  old  Mauser  rifles,  no  medicines  and 
no  mone^  to  buy  food."  he  said.  ""We  must 
often  confiscate  our  meals  from  peasants. 
This  is  always  a  big  problem,  as  the  guerrillas 
usually  have  money  to  pay  for  theirs.  Many 
peasants  are  abandoning  their  farms.  Icav- 
in;^  behind  their  animals  and  immovable  pos- 
sessions. The  losses  in  crops  are  incalculable; 
large  fields  are  abandoned  with  the  corn 
ur.harvected.  Our  letters  asking  for  supplies 
go  unanswered.  We  must  arrest  people  to 
find  out  where  the  guerrillas  are.  since  they 
have  mar:y  agents  in  the  countryside.  In 
November  and  E)ecember  we  arrested  63  peas- 
ants as  agents." 

Meanwhile,  the  guerrilla  movement  has 
Itself  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  Venezuelan 
Communists,  who  had  lately  been  losing 
ground.  The  violence  of  the  Betancourt 
years  cost  the  Communists  dearly.  Many  cf 
their  top  leaders  are  Jailed.  Their  support 
In  the  universities,  though  still  strong,  has 
ebbed  significantly.  Their  once  effective  in- 
filtration of  the  press,  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  the  armed  forces  has  been  some- 
what reduced.  In  terms  of  both  popular  and 
organizational  strength,  the  Communists  are 
thU3  considerably  less  powerful  than  they 
were  following  the  1958  overthrow  of  Dictator 
Marcos  Perez  Jimenez — the  period  in  which 
they  enjoyed  legality,  inritration.  and  influ- 
ence. For  all  their  lobbying,  terrorism,  and 
guerrilla  warfare — and  the  prestige  accrued 
from  opposing  the  dictatorships  of  Perez 
Jimenez  and  Juan  Vincente  Gomez  (1908- 
35) — the  Venezuelan  Communists  have  yet 
to  produce  a  leader  comparable  In  stature  to 
a  Castro  or  a  TogUattl. 

Ever  since  the  failure  of  the  FALN  to  stop 
the  1963  election.  Internal  memorandums  of 
the  Venezuelan  Communist  Party  (VCP) 
have  been  full  of  reproaches  and  laments 
concerning  the  sad  state  of  pr.rty  organiza- 
tion. There  are,  moreover,  strong  personal 
and  Ideological  differences  among  the  ex- 
tremist leaders. 

The  F.\L,N  memorandum,  "Our  Errors," 
describes  some  of  its  internal  difficulties  as 
"Exhibitionism,  which  constantly  leads  us 
to  show  off  •  •  •  before  friends,  comrades, 
and  strangers,  the  tasks  we  are  undertaking, 
the  secrets  we  know  •  •  •.  Deviations  of  a 
military  character  [take  place!  when  we  sub- 
stitute pergonal  leadership  for  collective  le.-^d- 
ershlp,  when  we  ssek  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  right  by  raising  our  voice  or  by  con- 
stantly Insisting  on  our  positions  a.  "chiefs." "" 

StUl.  the  FALN  record  for  1964  has  not 
been  barren  cf  succcrs  r.  d  its  prospects  liave 
been  considerably  brightened  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  guerrillas.  Thus,  a  recent  memo- 
randum cf  the  VCP  Politburo  outlines  a  ""de- 
fensive situation""  to  last  '"at  least  6  months,"' 
with  a  plan  consisting  of  the  following  opcr- 
r.tlons:  Decelerated  programs  for  trai  ing 
guerrillas  abroad  to  take  advantage  cf  "un- 
limited" facilities  offered;  a  campaign  for 
amnesty  for  Jailed  insurrectlonUts;  offers 
cf  a  truce  to  the  government  by  the  VCP  and 
the  Marxist-Leninist  Movement  of  the  Rev- 
cl'itlQ-rrv  left  (MIRi;  ruict  pcst-tion  of 
mere  guerrilla  activity;  and  renewed  efforts 
at  Inflltratlcn  of  the  armed  forces. 

In  1964  the  leftist  forces,  even  while  ex- 
panding their  guerrilla  operations,  were  atle 
t3  create  a  political  climr»te  propitious  t3 
amnesty  for  their  jailed  leaders.  Yet  the 
jails,  as  so  often  is  the  case  when  they  house 
political  prisoners,  have  become  schools  of 


revolutionary  theory  and  tactics.  Former 
Senator  Pompeyo  Marques,  leading  ideologue 
of  the  VCP"8  dominant  pro-Chinese  wing, 
writes  his  weekly  column  from  his  jail  cell; 
it  appears  under  the  pseudonym  "Carlos  Val- 
encia" In  the  Communist  paper  Que. 

The  amnesty  campaign  is  being  spear- 
headed through  pressure  on  President  Leonl 
by  two  old  enemies  who  have  Joined  Acclon 
Democratlca  In  a  government  csalitlon — the 
Union  Republicana  Democratlca  (URD)  and 
a  new  party  led  by  writer-politician  Arturo 
Uslar  Pietri.  Both  Uslar  and  UHD  have  lo  ^g 
records  of  collaboration  with  the  Commu- 
nists. During  the  Chri;tm?.s  rush  of  pres- 
sure for  amnesty,  the  Jailhouse  corridors 
were  crowded  by  the  comings  and  goings  cf 
leadln(»  URD  and  Uslarista  politicians.  To 
date  33  political  prisoners  have  been  freed. 

In  the  1958  elections  the  VCP  won  160,000 
votes  (6  percent  of  the  total),  which  makes 
plausible  a  recent  military  estimate  that 
there  r.re  2,000  rural  guerrlll.^.s  and  3,000 
urban  UTC  members  available  to  the  FALN. 
Including  those  trained  but  not  yet  used. 
The  new  clandestine  tactical  manual  "FALN 
Will  Conquer  "  rpells  out  one  of  the  gravest 
political  problems  of  antlguerrllla  warfare 
In  Latin  America:  '"The  uncontrolled  In- 
crease in  the  armed  forces  would  break  the 
equilibrium  of  forces  guaranteeing  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Government:  In  other  words,  a 
civil  government  cannot  sustain  Itself  In  a 
Spartan  Venezuela.  When  revolutionary 
operations  constantly  strike  the  reactionnry 
military  vanguard,  it  is  probable  that  the 
military  will  Insist  on  certain  political  con- 
trols for  'pTClflcntlon'  and  finally  will  decide 
on  a  coup  d'etat." 

One  hlph-ranklng  Acclon  Democratlca 
leader  confirmed  this  analysis  when  he  told 
me  recently:  "The  real  poEsibility  of  mili- 
tary overthrow  of  this  Government  Is  from 
the  right  rather  than  the  left.  It  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  a  coup  in  Colombia  soon 
and  this  could  produce  a  strong  reaction  here. 
We  are  giving  .away  nothing  on  the  political 
prisoners.  URD  and  Uslar  have  promised  so 
murh  during  the  election  campaign  on  this 
that  we  have  to  let  them  blow  off  steam.  The 
few  prisoners  we  have  released  mostly  are 
students  whose  parents  assured  us  that  they 
will  study  at  universities  abroad.  We  are 
being  careful,  and  no  Communist  leaders 
will  bo  released  for  a  good  while." 

Probably  more  significant  than  the  size  of 
guerrilla  operations  at  this  stage  is  the  cnre 
with  which  they  have  been  organized.  The 
first  guerrilla  units  In  Falcon  and  Lara  States 
began  functioning  near  the  only  two  hnm- 
lets  In  western  Venezuela  where  the  Commu- 
n'.s's  w^on  a  clear  majority  In  the  1958  elec- 
tions. 

Hlpollto  Acosta,  gxwrrllla  leader  In  an  area 
where  his  father  is  one  of  the  chief  land- 
owners, went  to  Rome  to  study  law  In  the 
early  1950'r;  he  returned  to  h's  Falc6n  vil- 
l.age  of  Curlmagua  a  declared  Communist. 
Hl3  neishbors  recall  that  In  late  1950  "Pollto"' 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Caracas  with  two 
youths  who  spent  the  next  2  months  explor- 
ing the  surrounding  mountains.  Eirly  In 
1959,  groups  of  university  students  and  pro- 
fc-ror~  a;  p?arcd  In  Curlm.^gua  on  "field 
trips"  to  mnp  the  zone.  It  was  not  until 
lat:;  In  1961  that  the  first  open  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity be^an  there. 

"They  spend  their  flrrt  6  months  In  the 
mountains  carefully  exploring  the  land  and 
acclimatizing  themselves  to  the  cold  and 
rn.in."  one  CongrcEsman  from  TnilMlo  .'^t'>tc 
told  me.  '"Many  are  university  students  from 
the  cities  and  need  this  preparation.  After 
months  of  secrecy  they  slowly  start  approach- 
ing the  peasants,  buying  provisions  at  high 
prices  and  sometimes  handing  out  medicines. 
They  say  they  want  to  liberate  the  country 
from  Yankee  imperialism  and  Its  agents,  the 
leaders  of  Acclon  Democratlca.    Only  when 


they  are  established  In  the  countryside  do 
they  finally  attack  to  draw  the  atmy  into 
the  zone,  trying  to  make  the  peasants  feel 
the  Government  cannot  protect  them  and 
that  there  Is  greater  security  In  siding  with 
tlie  guerrillas." 

O.ie  of  the  chief  advantages  in  guerrilla 
operations  is  that  the  central  government 
almost  never  recognizes  their  ImportaiKe  u?. 
til  It  is  too  late.  When  will  it  be  too  late  in 
Venezuela?  It  Is  a  nation  of  chronic  in- 
stability — exacerbated  by  an  illegitimate 
birth  rate  cf  around  50  percent,  a  steady 
migration  of  peasants  to  the  cities,  furious 
polit  cal  hatreds,  and  a  military  establish- 
ment which  has  let  only  one  elected  gov- 
ernment in  Venezuelan  history,  the  Betan- 
court regime,  finish  its  constitutional  term. 

In  few  Latin  American  nations,  moreover, 
docs  there  exist  so  dramatic  a  contrast  be- 
tween capital  and  countryside  as  between  the 
opulence  of  Caracas  and  the  abysmal  condl- 
tlon  of  the  Venezuelan  peasantry.  The 
Betancourt  regime  contributed  major  ex- 
tensions of  education  and  health  facilities. 
Yet  there  are  still  appalling  shortages  ol 
rural  electrical  and  water  supply  installa- 
tions, schools  and  medical  facilities.  Most 
of  the  scattered  rural  population — living  in 
Isolated  shacks  which  cannot  be  protected 
from  bands  of  armed  men — suffers  from 
ai-.cmia.  malnutrition,  and  parasite  Infec- 
tions which  stunt  growth  (many  male 
pcacants  are  under  five  feet  In  height). 
Seme  300,000  eligible  peasant  families  are 
still  waiting  to  receive  land  under  an  agrarian 
reform  program  which  has  been  ineptly  and 
sometimes  corruptly  Implemented. 

Clearly,  then,  the  governments  not  only  of 
Venezuela  but  of  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries need  to  realize  that  they  arc  Involved— 
and  have  been  for  years — in  en  extended 
political-military  conflict.  All  signs  now  in- 
dicate that  violence  will  Increase  convulsively 
as  new  insurgencies  go  unrecognized  and  un- 
controlled, and  efforts  to  establish  constitu- 
tional democracy  arc  repeatedly  aborted.  In 
f.ie  past  the  progress  of  Communist  insurrec- 
tion in  Venezuela  has  been  slowed  by  its  own 
Indiscriminate  terrorism  as  well  as  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  a  freely  elected  govera- 
ment.  After  the  tumultuous  years  ( 1959-64) 
of  right. st  and  leftist  Insurrection  agtinst 
the  Betancourt  regime,  the  people  of  Vene- 
zuela arc  tired  of  violence,  and  yearn  for 
stability.  And  at  the  moment  the  Commu- 
nists show  no  capacity  to  seize  power 
abruptly. 

But  their  popular  strength  will  rise  rapidly 
Ig  the  Leonl  government  should  lose  the 
initiative  In  the  political  struggle,  either 
through  failure  to  deliver  on  its  promises  of 
SDcial  advance  or  by  Hngqlng  In  Its  deter- 
mination to  resist  Insurrection.  Either  course 
would  heighten  the  danger  of  a  military 
coup,  for  which  the  FALN  has  been  maneu- 
vering in  order  to  produce  a  polarization  In 
Venezuelan  politics.  The  result  of  a  rightist 
military  takeover  would  almost  certainly  be  a 
gruesome  rcenactmcnt  of  the  Spanish  civil 
war  throughout  the  region  of  the  Andean 
highlands.  Thus,  the  outcome  of  this  politi- 
cal struggle  has  implications  for  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  confi-ont  this  mounting  challenge. 
Senate  sponsors  of  the  Freedom  Academy 
b'll  apprehend  that  practitioners  of  the 
new  art  of  nonmil'tary  warfare  are  well 
begun  toward  asserting  world  domin'on. 
And  we,  upon  whom  fundamental  respon- 
sib'lity  for  organizing  global  defense 
rests,  have  not  yet  determined  to  com- 
prehend the  art. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  therj 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  businesi;. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
15C4)  to  enforce  the  15th  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  considerrtion  of  the 
bill  <S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  of  \\hich  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  should  be  adopted.  I  find  it 
ludicrous  that  there  is  any  opposition 
to  it  at  all.  The  arguments  that  have 
been  offered  again.st  it  ai-e  superficial, 
um-esponsive,  and  irrelevant.  In  sub- 
stance, they  represent  a  negative  attitude 
approving  the  status  quo,  which  simply 
means  that  citizens  validU  casting  their 
votes  in  elections  in  some  areas  will  con- 
tinue to  have  their  voice  in  Government 
canceled  out  by  illegal  votes  or  by  votes 
which  have  been  purchased  by  those  who 
wish  to  perpcLuate  themselves  in  office. 

Tlie  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  LMr.  Williams!  and  myself 
simply  provides  as  follows : 

Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives  false 
Information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or  pe- 
riod of  residence  In  the  voting  district  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to 
register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
Indlvldu.-'.l  for  the  purpose  of  encoiiraglng 
his  false  registration  or  illegal  voting,  or 
pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment 
either  for  registration  or  for  voting  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  fi^-e  years,  or  both. 

We  believe  that  section  14.d)  of  the 
pending  voting  rights  bill  is  deficient. 
First  it  limit-s  its  coverage  to  registra- 
tion and  voting  under  this  act.  There 
is  no  reason  for  limiting  such  coverage. 
Registration  under  this  act  or  under  any 
other  act  should  be  covered.  There 
should  be  no  loopholes.  We  .should  have 
clean  elections — period;  not  clean  elec- 
tions under  one  act  and  unclean  elec- 
tions under  some  other  act.  The  bill 
prohibits  fraudulent  registration.  This 
is  more  diflBcult  to  prosecute  than  false 
registration,  wliich  is  what  our  amend- 
ment prohibits.  What  cancels  out  the 
registration  of  an  honest  citizen  is  a  false 
registration — fraudulent  or  othen\'ise. 
The  bill  prohibits  the  payment  for  il- 
legal voting  or  the  receipt  of  pajonent  for 
illegal  voting.  Our  amendment  prohib- 
its the  pa>Tnent  of  money  for  any  voting, 
legal  or  illegal,  or  the  receipt  of  payment 
therefor.  Whether  the  voting  is  legal 
or  illegal,  it  is  the  payment  that  we  seek 
to  prohibit,  because  it  is  precisely  this 
type  of  activity  which  corrupts  the  elec- 
tion process. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  word  "payment"  is  intended  to 
be  reasonably  construed.  It  d^HJS  not 
cover  giving  a  person  a  ride  to  the  polls, 
for  example.  It  certainly  does  cover  the 
payment  of  money.  If  candidates  for 
political  oflficc  are  so  lacking  in  quahfica- 
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tion  that  they  or  their  supporters  have 
to  resort  to  the  corruption  of  voters  by 
paying  for  their  registration  or  voting, 
they  ought  to  be  put  in  jail  instead  of 
in  office.  And  if  voters  are  so  corrupt  as 
to  sell  their  vote,  fairness  to  the  honest 
and  conscientious  voter  demands  that 
they  be  penalized  too. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  im- 
mediate and  compelling.  The  Sciiator 
from  Delaware  has  placed  in  the  Record 
varioas  newspaper  and  other  accounts  of 
cheating  at  elections — di.shonest  and  cor- 
rupt practices  v.hich  have  canceled  out 
the  legal  votes  of  good  citizens.  I  could 
spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  doing  the 
same  thing.  However,  I  shall  not  over- 
burden tae  Record  and  instead  will  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
just  a  few  additional  examples  which  cry 
out  for  the  Congress  to  take  action. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  April  19, 
Stuff  Writer  Laurence  Stern  presents  the 
story  of  Arkansas  vote  frauds  where,  for 
example,  a  migratory  voter  cast  his  bal- 
lot in  at  least  four  counties  while  travel- 
ing through  the  State  last  November  3. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliis  article 
be  placed  m  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pattern  Widespread:  Arkansas  Vote  Frauds 
Found 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 

A  migratory  voter  cast  his  ballot  In  at  least 
four  counties  while  traveling  through  north- 
west Arkansas  last  November  3. 

A  prominent  Little  Rock  attorney  was 
warned  to  get  out  of  town  by  sundown  when 
he  asked  to  see  public  voting  records  in  the 
home  county  of  Gov.  Orval  Faubus. 

Signatures  of  47  applications  for  absentee 
ballots  from  residents  of  an  Arkansas  nurs- 
ing home  were  shoivn  through  handwriting 
an.alysis  to  have  been  forged. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  what  a  bi- 
partisan investigating  committee  deemed  to 
be  a  widespread  pattern  of  election  fraud 
In  Arkansas  last  No%-ember  3.  A  copy  of  the 
report  by  the  Election  Research  Council.  Inc.. 
was  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  last 
Thursday  by  Representative  Melvin  Laird, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  council's  findings  resulted  in  a  series 
of  local  grand  Jury  investigations  but  no 
prosecution  to  date.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  conducting  a  2-month  in- 
vestigation of  voting  fraud  In  Faubus"  home 
county  of  Madison  found  no  instances  of 
fraud  but  did  accuse  the  council  of  smear- 
ing honest  local  election  officials.  A  grand 
Jury  in  Poinsett  County  acknowledged  that 
there  had  been  many  voting  irregularities 
but  reported  that  it  could  not  find  the  cul- 
prits. 

Governor  Faubus,  a  Democrat,  accused  the 
council  of  being  a  tool  of  the  Rockefeller 
political  organization  since  roughly  half  of 
its  funds  came  from  Rockefeller  family  foun- 
dation sources. 

Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  opposed  Faubus  for 
the  Governorship  last  November  and  got  an 
unprecedented  (for  a  Republican)  43  percent 
of  the  vote. 

But  the  chairman,  John  Haley,  a  Little 
Rock  attorney.  Insisted  that  the  election 
fraud  study  was  meticulously  •  •  •  as  a 
preponderant  majority  of  the  civic,  business 
and  church  leaders  who  comprised  its  board, 
are  Democrats. 

Absentee  ballots,  which  were  especially  vul- 
nerable to  abuse  In  Arkansas  last  year,  were 


the  council's  main  Interest  in  Its  postelection 
report. 

The  statewide  absentee  ballot  count  of 
30.930  was  "bloated  with  fraudulent  and  In- 
valid votes,"  the  council  reported.  On  the 
basis  of  its  own  field  studies  tlie  election 
group  concluded  that  more  than  half  of  the 
absentee  votes  were  Invalid. 

Until  last  November,  the  election  council 
noted,  "anyone  could  purchase  poll  tax  re- 
ceipts for  an  assortment  of  gravestones  and 
then  apply  by  mail  for  ab.sentee  ballots.  The 
county  clerk,  seeing  that  the  applicants  were 
listed  In  the  poll  book,  would  then  send  the 
ballots  and  voters'  statements  to  the  desig- 
nated address.  The  ballots  would  be  re- 
turned and  counted." 

Arkansas  voters  ratified  an  amendment  last 
year  setting  up  a  statewide  registration  sys- 
tem. Voters  must  now  register  in  person  and 
the  poll  tax  has  been  abolished.  The  council 
found  nursing  homes  in  Arkansas  were  used 
as  a  means  of  bloc  voting.  Ct  cited  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Arkansas  Nursing 
Home  Association  to  its  constituent  members 
urging  that  they  secure  poll  tax  receipts  for 
"each  of  your  nursing  home  patients  who  do 
not  have  a  poll  tax  receipt  and  •  •  •  for  each 
of  your  employees." 

One  month  after  the  election  the  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial  published  an  article  pointing  cut 
that  one  niu-sing  home  paid  the  poll  t.axes  of 
60  inmates,  several  of  whom  had  been  ad- 
judged as  mental  incompetents.  Absentee 
ballots  mailed  from  the  nursing  home,  the 
council  found,  deviated  sharply  from  the  rest 
of  the  county — with  an  overwhelming  vote 
for  Faubus  as  well  as  for  a  legalized  gambling 
amendment  and  heavy  opposition  to  the 
voter  registration  amendment. 

The  Election  Research  Council  report  said 
that  the  high  percentage  of  absentee  voting 
in  Faubus'  home  county  of  Madison — about 
10  percent  of  the  total  vote — indicated  "that 
the  absentee  box  in  Madison  County  was 
manipulated  for  political  purposes."  "The  91 
percent  absentee  vote  for  Faubus  contrasted 
sharply  with  his  Madison  County  total  of  64 , 
percent. 

When  Chairman  Haley  asked  the  Madlscn 
County  clerk,  Charles  Whorton,  for  permis- 
sion to  inspect  the  public  absentee  voting 
lists  the  day  after  plectlon.  Whorton  answered 
that  the  safe  was  locked.  Haley  was  then 
told  to  get  out  of  town. 

Haley  and  Republican  field  workers  per- 
sisted in  their  efforts  to  gain  access  to  the 
records  for  more  than  2  months.  Finally  on 
January  14  Madison  County  authorities  an- 
nounced that  the  voting  records  had  been 
stolen  the  previous  night. 

The  FBI  has  been  looking  Into  the  Incident. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  Washington  Post 
for  March  12  of  this  year,  there  is  a  re- 
port indicating  that  in  the  April  1964 
Democratic  primary  in  Philadelphia  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  found  evi- 
dence of  vote  frauds.  According  to  the 
advice  received  by  U.S.  Attorney  D.  J.  T. 
O'Keefe  from  the  Department,  there  was 
evidence  of  "conspiracy  among  ward 
leaders  and  committeemen  to  make  false 
cancellation  of  returns." 

On  the  same  day  the  New  York  Times 
ran  an  article  by  William  G.  Weart  on 
the  same  subject.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Times  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  12,  1965] 
UKfTTED    States    Charges    Fraud    in    Phila- 
delphia Democratic  Primary  Voting 
(By  William  G.  Weart) 

Philadelphia.— The  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  said  today  that  unquestionably  fraud 
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had  been  committed  In  the  reporting  of  elec- 
tion returns  here  in  last  Aprils  bitter  battle 
for   the   Democratic   senatorial   nomination. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  said  there 
was  "evidence  of  conspiracies  among  ward 
leaders  and  committeemen  to  make  false 
certification  of  return"  in  12  of  the  city's  60 
wards. 

The  irregularities,  uncovered  during  a  7- 
month  investigation  by  Government  agents, 
were  alleged  in  the  contest  between  Justice 
Michael  A.  Musmanno  of  the  State  supreme 
court,  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  orga- 
nization, and  State  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  Genevieve  Blatt. 

After  5  months  of  legal  maneuvering  that 
reached  the  State  supreme  court  and  a  re- 
count of  the  city's  3,300  voting  machines. 
Miss  Blatt  was  certified  as  the  winner  of  the 
statewide  contest  by  a  majority  of  491  votes 
out  of  the  921.731  cast. 

In  the  November  general  election  Miss 
Blatt  was  defeated  for  the  Senate  seat  by 
the  Republican   Incimibent,  Hugh  Scott. 

The  Justice  Department  Investigation  cen- 
tered on  "patterns"  of  errors  in  the  vote  tab- 
tUatlon  and  the  large  number  of  absentee 
ballots  cast  In  certain  wards  of  the  city. 

A  study  of  the  errors  In  reporting  returns 
showed,  It  was  charged.  th".t  the  same  num- 
ber of  votes  subtracted  from  Miss  Blatt's 
total  In  some  divisions  had  been  added  to 
the  vote  for  Justice  Musmanno. 

The  investigators  found,  for  example,  that 
in  the  first  division  of  the  42d  ward  22  votes 
were  subtracted  from  Miss  Blatt  and  22  were 
added  to  Justice  Musmanno  for  a  net  loss 
of  44  votes  for  Miss  Blatt. 

Also  in  the  42d  ward.  302  Democratic  ab- 
sentee ballots  were  cast.  That  represented 
one-quarter  of  the  entire  total  In  the  city. 

The  Justice  Department,  which  has  Juris- 
diction because  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  was  at 
stake,  has  turned  over  to  U.S.  Attorney  Drew 
J.  T.  CKeefe,  a  10-inch-thlck  file  of  reports 
by  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  other  Investigators. 

Nathaniel  E.  Corsack,  head  of  the  Criminal 
Fraud  Division  of  the  Justice  Department, 
summed  up  the  information  in  a  4-page 
letter  that  accompanied  the  file.  The  letter 
noted  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  fraud 
although  the  evidence  was  "compelling." 

Mr.  CKeefe  said  he  could  not  say  what 
action  might  be  taken  until  he  had  studied 
the  voluminous  file.  After  he  has  reviewed 
the  evidence,  he  will  submit  his  "views  and 
recommendations"  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course  everyone 
knows  about  the  vote  scandals  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  1960  elections,  but  apparently 
there  wa3  some  recurrence  again  last 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  for  November  6,  1964,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  6,  1964] 

Vote  Fraud  Chakoed:  Eagle  Etes  in  Chicago 

(By  Nobuo  Abiko) 

Chicago. — As  In  1960,  the  Democrats  won 
in  Chicago,  and  the  Republicans  are  charg- 
ing vote  fraud. 

But  in  1960  Democrat  John  F.  Kennedy 
carried  the  State  by  a  tissue-thin  8.858  votes. 
This  time  President  Johnson  overwhelmed 
the  Republicans  by  more  than  800,000. 

This  difference  has  taken  some  of  the 
urgency  out  cf  GOP  charges  of  widespread 
voting  irregularities  In  this  Democratic  bas- 
tion.    As   one   Republican   says   privately. 


"When  you  lose  by  that  much,  what  differ- 
ence does  a  few  thousand  votes  make?" 

Obviously,  there  won't  be  any  demand 
for  a  recount.  But  Republicans  charge  that 
Irregularities  did  occur — some  right  under 
their  eyes. 

watchers  assigned 

This  year  Republicans  recruited  thou- 
s.inds  of  volunteers  for  poU-watchlng  duty 
In  a  project  dubbed  Operation  Eagle  Eye. 
They  assigned  poll  watchers  to  some  1,500 
Chicago  precincts. 

Operation  Eagle  Eye  was  the  biggest  but 
not  the  only  poU-watchIng  operation  In 
Chicago  this  year.  Others  were  run  by  the 
office  of  the  Cook  County  sheriff  (the  sheriff 
Is  a  Republican ) ,  the  nonp.irtlsan  Citizens 
Honest  Election  Foundation,  and  the  non- 
partisan Joint  Civic  Commission  on  Elec- 
tions. 

All  of  them  report  having  observed  numer- 
ous irregularities. 

Some  eagle  eyes  didn't  even  get  Inside 
their  assigned  polling  place.  Other  poll 
watchers,  who  posed  as  Republicans,  beat 
them  to  it.  they  protested. 

Sidney  T.  Holzman,  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners, called  it  "the  most  orderly  election 
I  can  recall  In  my  45  years  of  public  service." 

Richard  B.  Ogilvle,  Republican  Cook 
County  sheriff,  did  not  quite  concur.  "A 
typical  Chicago  election,"  he  snorted, 
"widespread  vote  buying  and  Illegal  voting 
assistance." 

COMMISSIONER    QUOTED 

Mr.  Holzman  remained  unfazcd. 

"AH  precinct  captains  worth  their  salt 
pay  for  votes,"  he  was  quoted  as  saying. 
"I've  done  it  myself  In  the  days  when  I  used 
to  be  a  precinct  captain." 

When  asked  If  he  had  been  quoted  cor- 
rectly, the  election  conunlssloner  told  this 
newspaper: 

"You  can  ask  any  precinct  captain.  You 
gotta  pay  somebody  to  be  a  checker,  to  get 
out  tjie  ^te.  Now,  you  don't  pay  them  to 
violate  the  law.  But  people  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  their  duties  to  government — I  don't 
say  In  all  but  in  many  instances. 

"Every  precinct  captain  is  confronted  with 
a  family  •  •  •  so  he's  got  to  utilize  one 
member  of  the  family  cs  a  political  worker  so 
he  can  get  the  rest  of  the  family  out  to  vote. 
Now  If  that  Isn't  a  form  of  solicitation,  I 
don't  know  what  Is.  It  Isn't  actually  asking 
you   for  compensation." 

Many  of  \he  volunteer  watchers  were  col- 
lege students.  Said  one  of  them:  "This  has 
been  the  most  brazen  and  disgusting  ex- 
perience of  my  life." 

Despite  these  experiences,  poll-watch  offi- 
cials found  some  grounds  for  satisfaction. 

"I  think  the  deterrence  of  having  all  these 
poll  watchers  has  been  of  great  value,"  said 
one  official.  "The  very  fact  that  they  were 
in  the  polling  places  prevented  these  Irregu- 
larities from  being  really  egregious." 

Charles  R.  Barr,  director  of  Operation 
Eagle  Eye,  conamented:  "We've  got  much 
more  substantial  evidence  to  go  on  this 
time." 

At  this  writing,  however.  It  was  unde- 
cided when  and  what  kind  of  legal  action 
would  be  pressed. 

Some  observers  felt  the  Democratic  land- 
slide had  diluted  the  poll-watching  effort. 
Others,  like  Mr.  Barr,  said,  "It  Is  time  it  Is 
brought  to  people's  attention  that  some  of 
these  activities  are  crimes  for  which  there 
are  heavy  Jail  terms  and  fines." 

One  observer  reflected  that  "a  lot  of  these 
Irregularities  result  in  a  voter  voting  the 
way  he  wanted  to  anyway." 

When  an  election  Judge  pulls  the  lever  for 
him,  it  was  observed,  he  is  violating  the  law. 
but  It  still  doesn't  change  the  man's  intended 
vote. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  distinguished  col- 
umnist Roscoe  Drummond  had  an  article 


which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  June  24.  1963,  discussing  the  prob- 
lem of  false  registration,  which  the  pend- 
ing amendment  seeks  to  combat.  He 
reported  that  in  115  counties  in  7  States 
the  number  of  registered  voters  ranged 
from  101  to  165  percent  of  the  white  vot- 
ing-age population.  The  pending  bill 
conceiTJS  itself  with  political  subdivisions 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  the  adult 
population  is  registered.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  WilliamsI  and  I 
think  the  bill  ought  also  to  be  concerned 
with  tho.se  areas  where  some  of  the  adult 
population  has  registered  two  or  three 
times.  In  fact,  the  pending  bill  could  be 
nullified  if  such  a  practice  occurs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Drummond  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

[From  the  W-'ishlngton  (D.C.)  Post, 

June  24.  1963] 

A  Voting  Problem:    Regi3tr.\tion  as  High 

AS    165   Percent 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
President's  Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation  (bipartisan)  faces  an 
almost  unp.itriotic  duty. 

It  has  simply  got  to  find  a  way  to  keep 
would-be  voters  from  registering  to  vote. 

I'm  not  fooling:  this  is  serious.  Too  many 
people  In  too  many  places  are  too  ea^er  and 
too  resourceful  In  getting  their  names  on  the 
voting  lists. 

Sounds  ridiculous,  doesn't  It?  We've  all 
been  accustomed  to  thinking  that  the  great 
problem  at  election  time  is  to  get  out  the 
vote  and  that  the  great  problem  in  getting 
out  the  vote  Is  to  get  voting-age  citizens 
registered. 

Well,  that  may  be  the  problem  we  hear 
most  about — the  problem  of  how  to  get  the 
registration  up  to  60  or  70  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  of  eligible  voters.  That  may  be 
the  task  in  many  voting  districts.  In  others 
it's  Just  the  opposite — how  to  get  registration 
down  to  not  more  than  100  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters. 

What  I  am  reporting  Is  that  In  115  coun- 
ties In  7  St.xtes  the  passion  to  vote  and  the 
record  of  getting  voters  registered  are  so  far 
above  perfect  that  the  number  of  registered 
voters  ranges  from  101  to  165  percent  of  the 
white  voting-age  population.         '  , 

These  startling  statistics  are  contained  In 
a  report  on  overreglstratlon  submitted  by 
Republican  National  Chairman  William  Mil- 
ler to  Dr.  Richard  Scammon,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation  in  the  hope  that  the 
Commission  can  do  something  to  temper  the 
zeal  of  the  voters  or  of  the  registration  offi- 
cials where  registration  soars  to  such  tower- 
ing and  circumstantially  Illegal  levels. 

What  these  figures  show  Is  that  these  115 
counties  In  the  States  cf  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Virginia,  the  task  Is  not  to  bring 
registration  up  to  perfection  but  to  keep  It 
from  exceeding  "perfection."  It  Is  in  these 
counties  that  there  are  from  1  to  65  percent 
more  registrants  than  there  are  white  voting- 
age  citizens  living  there  according  to  the 
1960  census. 

And  It  is  not  always,  though  mostly,  the 
white  voters  who  are  over-registered.  In 
two  counties  In  Texas  the  registration  Is  107 
percent  of  the  total  voting-age  Negro  p>opu- 
lation. 

The  Polk  County,  N.C.,  overreglstratlon 
of  165  percent  Is  the  hlghect.  But  there  are 
many  others  with  such  an  excess  of  registra- 
tion as  to  rule  out  any  poeslblllty  that  it  is 
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ftccldental.  It  leaves  a  clear  presumption 
of  official  connivance  and  corruption.  In  a 
word,  election  rigging. 

In  Tennessee  there  are  23  counties  with 
overreglstratlon.  In  eight  of  them  there 
ore  from  1  000  to  2.500  more  white  registrants 
than  eligible  white  voters.  This  pattern 
nrevails  In  all  the  other  seven  States  and  is 
carried  to  Its  orbital  apogee  In  North  Caro- 
lina where  there  are  55  counties  with  ex- 
cessive registration.  In  one  county  of  29,000 
PllGible  white  voters,  there  are  38,000  reg- 
utered  In  another  of  38.000,  there  are  45,- 
MO  registered.  In  a  third  of  64,000,  there 
are  72  000  regii:tered.  Take  two  others.  In 
one  the  overreglstratlon  is  12,700;  in  the 
other,  15.600. 

Other  voting  problems  cited  by  Republican 
Chairman  Miller  arc  these: 

In  each  of  22  States  more  than  100,000 
voters  who  registered  in  1960  failed  to  vote 

Almost  5  million  Americans  who  voted  for 
Pre-=ident  in  19G0  failed  to  vote  for  Congres^s. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
eligible  voters  never  even  registered  in  1960 
and  less  than  half  of  the  eligible  voters  ca.^t 
ballots  in  the  elections  last  fall. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Finally.  I  note  the  Elec- 
tion Research  Council's  report  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1965,  covering  the  1964  election, 
states  that  many  fraudulent  votes  were 
no  doubt  cast.  The  report  covers  a  num- 
ber of  cases  and  types  of  problems.  After 
reading  this  report,  I  am  sure  any  lair- 
minded  person  would  recognize  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  our  country  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  pending  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  coun- 
cil's report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Election  RESEAncH  Council,  Inc.,  Re- 
port, February  21,  1965 
The  first  postelection  report  of  the  Elec- 
tion Research  Council  summarizes  activities 
and  findings  of  the  council  from  November 
3,  1964  to  date.  It  does  not  purijort  to  be  a 
comprehensive  siunmary  of  election  irregu- 
larities occurring  In  the  November  election. 
To  compile  such  a  summary  would  require 
the  full  time  and  effort  of  scores  of  people 
over  many  months. 

Rather  than  cover  the  entire  field,  the 
council  has  attempted  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  In  the  area  of  absentee  voting.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apparent.  Until  the  re- 
quirement was  Imposed  by  amendment  51 
that  voters  must  register  In  person,  the  ab- 
sentee ballot  boxes  were  subject  to  manip- 
ulation almost  at  will. 

For  example,  anyone  could  purchase  poll 
tax  receipts  for  an  assortment  of  gravestones, 
and  then  apply  by  mall  for  absentee  baUots. 
The  county  clerk,  seeing  that  the  applicants 
were  listed  In  the  poll  book,  would  then  send 
the  ballots  and  voters'  statements  to  the 
__  designated  address.  The  ballots  would  be 
returned   and   counted. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  there  w.ns  more 
purging  of  absentee  ballots  this  general  elec- 
tion than  ever  before.  Tlils  was  due  In  part 
to  the  Intense  heat  generated  by  the  presi- 
dential and  gubernatorial  riices  and  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  some  of  the  amendments 
on  the  ballot.  Local  option  and  other  local 
is?=ues  also  played  an  important  part  In  many 
areas.  Despite  this  widespread  casting  out 
o"  ballots,  our  preliminary  studies  indicate 
that  the  total  of  30,930  ballots  actually 
counted  was  bloated  with  fraudulent  and 
invalid  votes. 

As  previously  Indicated,  our  studies  are  in- 
complete at  this  time  and  we  are  ther^ore 
unable  to  specify  exactly  how  many  of  these 
votes  were  fraudulent  or  otherwise  invalid. 
If  the  ratio  established  thus  far  continues. 


It  is  probable  that  well  over  half  of  the 
30  930  absentee  votes  are  Invalid.  It  Is  well 
to'  point  out  that  this  estimate  does  not 
take  Into  consideration  those  voters  who 
were  not  qualified  voters  either  becaxxse  of 
residency  or  other  reasons.  Neither  does  it 
take  Into  consideration  those  applications 
with  doubtful  reasons  for  voting  absentee 

listed.  ,.     ^, 

A  superficial  leafing  through  applications 
and  voter  statements  gives  firm  purchase  to 
the  proposition  that  residency  and  reason- 
for-r-tasencc  i:equirements  were  not  enforced. 
If  these  factors  v.-ere  considered.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  there  were  10,000  valid  absentee 
votes  cast  in  the  general  election  of  1964. 

Now  that  registration  of  each  voter  m  per- 
son is  required  under  Arkansr.s  constitu- 
tional amendment  51.  the  problem  of  non- 
resident voters  win  be  minimized.  But,  as 
the  following  report  reflects,  m.-^ny  of  the 
abuses  occurring  In  absentee  voting  could 
have  been  avoided  if  county  clerks  were  more 
conversant  with  the  absentee  voting  laws 
and  with  their  duties  In  connection  with  It. 
For  example,  if  an  invalid  application  is  re- 
ceived into  the  office  of  a  county  clerk,  that 
clerk  docs  a  disservice  to  the  voter  by  issuing 
him  a  ballot  and  voter's  statement.  With- 
out an  application  in  legal  form,  the  ballot 
should  not  and  may  not  be  counted.  Prop- 
erly, the  clerk  should  refuse  all  illegal  appli- 
cations and  request  the  voter  to  make  new 
application  in  legal  form.  ^  ^    ^-^ 

An  additional  problem  encountered  by  the 
council  was  the  inaccessibility  of  some  rec- 
ords. Many  fraudulent  votes  were  no  doubt 
cast  and  counted  In  the  absentee  boxes  be- 
cause some  county  clerks  refused  to  allow 
public  inspection  of  the  absentee  applica- 
tions in  advance  of  election  day.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  in  Jeflerscn  County,  and 
we  speculate  that  this  would  have  been  the 
case  in  Madison  County  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  few  affidavits  in  our  files  reflect. 

In  many  counties,  we  found  conscientious 
county  clerks  who  welcomed  inspection  of 
the  records  and  who  had  a  broad  knowledge 
of  our  absentee  voting  laws.  In  those  coun- 
ties in  nearly  all  instances  the  absentee 
voti'i-g  laws  were  followed  to  the  letter  with 
the  result  that  Illegal  votes  in  those  boxes 
were  kept  to  a  level  below  10  percent.  To 
name  Just  a  few,  we  were  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  offices  of  the  county  clerks 
in  Mississippi.  Lonoke,  Izard,  Calhoun,  Drew, 
and  Lawrence  Counties. 

Although  our  Investigation  of  the  Novem- 
ber election  is  by  no  means  complete,  we 
present  some  of  our  findings  to  date: 

A.    NURSING    HOMES 

The  absentee  boxes  were  utilized  by  many 
nursing  homes  In  the  State  as  a  means  of 
bloc  voting  in  the  November  election.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  a  novel  procedure.  Fol- 
lowing the  Democratic  primary,  for  Instance, 
the  GPW  Negro  nursing  home  administrator. 
Newport,  Jackson  County,  was  charged  with 
commission  of  a  felony  after  he  purportedly 
forged  the  absentee  applications  of  44  pa- 
tients, one  of  whom  had  been  dead  for  some 
months. 

But  this  November  the  political  activity 
m  nurrlng  homes  hit  a  new  high.  The  rea- 
son can  be  found  In  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  A.  Stewart,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Arkansas  Nursing  Home  Association,  to  Its 
constituent  members.  That  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ^     ^ 

(First,  a  memorandum  to  Governor  Faubus 
concerning  legislative  proposals  is  set  forth.) 
'•You  will  notice  from  the  above  memoran- 
dum that  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
toward  the  three  State  classifications  of  nurs- 
ing homes.  We  feel  very  sure  that  with  your 
help  and  100  percent  effort  from  all  the 
nursing  homes  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  that 
we  can  put  this  plan  Into  effect  in  full  in 
early  1965.  To  do  this  we  still  must  do  sev- 
eral things.    We  must  have  the  complete  co- 


operation  of  as   many   State  senators  and 
representatives  as  possible  and  this  Is  where 
you  come  In.    We  may  and  we  will  ask  you 
to  do  some  things  which  will  require  some 
work  and  a  little  money,  but  we  cannot  stress 
strongly   enough  that  this  Is  a  must.    We 
must  have  your  help.     One  of  the  first  things 
that  must  be  done  is  that  we  need  your 
help  m  securing  a  poll  tax  for  each  of  your 
rurslng  home  patients  who  do  not  have  a 
new  poll  tax  receipt  and  a  poll  tax  receipt 
for  each  of  your  employees.    It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  contact  each  employee  and 
each  patient  to  see  if  they  have  a  new  poll 
tax  receipt  which  will  be  good  for  the  No- 
vember election.     These  may  be  bought  mitil 
September  31  of  this  year. 

"After  mftking   this  survey   of   your  own 
nursing  home  or  nursing  homes  then  we  ask 
yon  to  go  to  your  county  courthouse  and 
secure  poll  taxes  for  every  patient  and  every 
employee    who    does    not    have    one.    After 
doing  this  it  is  most  important  that  we  have, 
in  this  office,  a  list  of  these  patients  and 
cm.ployees    with    their    poll    tax    numbers, 
■niere  are  about  7,000  nursing  home  patients 
in  Arkansas  at  this  time  and  an  estimated 
5  000  emplovees,  you  can  see  how   effective 
politicallv,    that   a    stack    of   these    listings 
with  poll  tax  mimbers  will  be  to  us.    This  is 
an   effort    that   requires   the    he!p    of    every 
nursing  home  in  the  State.     Cooperation  by 
half  of  the  nursing  homes  simply  will  not 
get  thlr.  Job  done. 

"Again  let  us  say  that  this  Is  the  most 
ambitious  program  that  the  nursing  homes 
in  Arkansas  or  any  other  State  have  ever 
undertaken.  We  have  plans  to  change  the 
entire  regulations  of  both  the  health  depr.rt- 
meut  and  the  welfare  department  and  effect 
a  complete  new  pay  scale  which  will  more 
equitably  reimburse  you  for  the  care  you 
are  now  giving  your  patients. 

"We  are  most  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  raie  of  payment  of  $105  by  the  wel- 
fare  department   is  woefully  inadequate  to 
care  for  those  intermediate  and  skilled  care 
patients  who  need  care  the  most.    The  re- 
spouEibility  of  caring  for  these   patients  is 
shared  Jointly  by  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment and  the  owners  and  administrators  of 
the  private  nursing  homes  in  Arkansas.      We 
strongly  believe  in  the  future  of  proprietory 
type  nursing  homes.    We  want  to  make  them 
stronger,  and  better,  but  at  the  same  time 
that   responsibility   shared   with   us   by    the 
State  welfare  department  must  of  necessity 
be  truly  shared  in  equitable  reimbursement. 
"This  brings  us  to   the  summary   In   our 
memorandum  to  the  Governor.    Even  though 
this  new  program  will  probably  go  into  ef- 
fect m  early  1965,  you  need  help  now.    The 
small  raise  we  have  asked  for  Is  dictated  by 
the    small    amount    of    funds    available    to 
the  welfare  department  for  the  balance  of 
this  year.    We  cannot  assure  you  now  that 
our  request  will  be  granted;  we  can  assure 
you  we  are  doing  our  best. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"CHARLES  A.  Stewart, 
"Executive  Secretary." 

Tlie  Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  some  2  months 
ago,  carried  an  article  on  voting  practices  at 
the  Kilgore  nursing  home  In  Jefferso.i 
County.  The  newsp.iper  pointed  out  that  at 
least  three  of  the  Kilgore  home  voters  were 
also  on  the  list  of  persons  who  had  been 
committed  to  the  State  hospital  for  the 
mentally  ill.  Two  of  the  names  of  voting 
patients  corresponded  with  the  nximcs  of 
persons  adjudged  mentally  Incompetent  in 
Jefferson  County. 

The  Commercial  interviewed  one  patient 
at  the  Kilgore  home  who  stated  that  he 
couldn't  say  whether  he  voted  or  not,  but 
that  if  he  had,  he  didn't  know  for  whom  he 
voted. 

The  Commercial  also  determined  that  the 
home  maintains  a  "poUtical"  folder,  con- 
taining all  of  the  poll  tax  receipts  for  the 
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patients.  The  home  paid  for  some  60  of 
the  poll  taxes.  The  administrator  of  the 
home,  Mick  Vaskov,  stated  that  political  ma- 
terials had  been  received  from  the  Nursing 
Home  Association.  incUiding  a  brochure 
favoring  amendment  55  (legalized  gam- 
bling). 

The  council  submitted  the  applications  for 
poll  tax  receipts,  the  applications  for  absen- 
tee ballots,  and  the  voters'  statements 
accompanying  the  ballots  for  some  60  of 
the  patients  in  the  home  to  Its  handwriting 
analyst,  who  detected  a  number  of  forged 
signatures,  and  in  fact  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  many  of  the  "x"  marks  of  patients 
wno  presumably  could  not  write  were  forged. 
13  by  one  person  and  13  by  another.  The 
analyst  has  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  person  making  the  18  marks. 
In  absentee  box  No.  4,  where  the  Kil- 
gcre  patients  were  voted,  only  about  126 
votes  were  cast.  That  box  markedly  deviated 
from  the  Jefferson  County  averages,  being 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Governor  Paubus, 
and  amendment  55  (legalized  gambling*, 
ai-d  overwhelmingly  against  amendment  54 
(voter  registration). 

Other  kilgore  nursing  homes  are  located 
in  Dallas  County,  where  70  patients 
voted  absentee.  Strenuous  objections  were 
raised  to  counting  many  of  these  votes  where 
the  patients  had  been  transferred  from  the 
State  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  in  Ben- 
ton to  the  homes,  but  the  votes  were  none- 
theless counted. 

The  election  officials  of  the  absentee  box 
in  Saline  County  disqualified  all  the  ab- 
sentee ballots  cast  by  or  for  patients  at  the 
Doyle  Shelnutt  nursing  home  in  Benton 
during  the  November  election,  because  all 
applications  had  been  delivered  to  the 
county  clerk  by  the  Shelnutts  personally,  and 
this  i^  not  legally  acceptable. 

Previously,  the  Shelnutts  had  carried  many 
of  the  patients  to  a  polling  place  to  vote  In 
the  Democratic  primary.  But  this  time,  all 
were  voted  absentee.  One  lady,  whose 
grandmother  was  in  the  home,  objected  to 
the  purchase  of  her  grandmother's  poll  tax 
receipt  by  any  third  party,  and  also  objected 
to  her  grandmother's  vote  being  cast  in  any 
election.  Immediately  following  the  elec- 
tion, she  and  her  family  were  requested  by 
Mrs.  Shelnutt  to  remove  her  grandmother 
from  the  home. 

Affidavits  on  file  In  the  council  office  quote 
Mrs.  Shelnutt  as  stating  that  she  purchased 
poll  tax  receipts  for  many  of  the  patients. 
Of  course,  this  was  contrary  to  our  election 
laws. 

The  Pioneer  Nursing  Home  in  Melbourne, 
Izard  County,  with  Mrs.  Boyce  Cook  as  ad- 
ministrator, was  also  politically  active. 
Analysi^of  the  handwriting  of  the  49  appli- 
cations for  absentee  ballots  reveals,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  analyst,  that  47  of  these  signa- 
tures were  forged  by  the  same  person,  and 
two  others  were  authored  by  still  another 
person.  Scrutiny  of  the  signatures  on  the 
voter  statements  showed  that  34  of  these 
signatures  were  forged  by  the  same  person 
forging  47  of  the  signatures  on  the  applica- 
tions. The  handwriting  analyst  has  formed 
an  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
forging  these  many  signatures. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  forger  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  the  similarities  in  hand- 
writing on  the  applications,  but  did  attempt 
to  cover  up  the  forgeries  on  the  voters'  state- 
ments by  simulating  the  shaky,  erratic  hand- 
writing of  the  very  old  and  the  Infirm. 

Similarly,  handwriting  analysis  revealed 
forgeries  In  *he  applications  for  absentee 
ballots  and  the  voter  statements  from  pa- 
tients in  the  Twin  Lakes  Nursing  Home  at 
Mountain  Home,  in  Baxter  County.  The  ex- 
pert's opinion  Is  that  11  of  the  applications 
and  12  of  the  voter  statements  were  signed 
by  the  same  person,  and  that  still  another 
person  executed  the  signatures  on  6  applica- 
tions and  6  voter  statements.     Here  again. 


the  forger  attempted  to  disguise  and  vary 
his  handwriting. 

Boland  Nursing  in  Howard  County  also 
produced  some  forged  voter  statements  and 
applications.  The  handwriting  analysis 
showed  at  least  seven  discrepancies  in  marks 
and  signatures  on  the  documents,  and  fur- 
ther showed  that  whoever  filled  out  all  the 
applications  also  signed  signatures  to  at 
least  two  of  the  applications  and  two  of  the 
voter  statements. 

The  Mitchell  Nursing  Home  In  Danville, 
Yell  County,  had  a  number  of  patients  vot- 
ing absentee.  Of  these,  in  three  cases  the 
signatures  on  the  applications  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  signatures  on  the  voter  state- 
ments. And  the  signatures  on  five  of  the 
applications  and  corresponding  voter  state- 
ments were  all  made  by  the  same  person,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  handwriting  analyst. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete listing.  Many  other  instances  are  un- 
der investigation.  Some  instances  cannot  be 
Investigated.  For  example.  In  Crawford 
County  the  applications  for  absentee  ballots 
from  patients  in  a  nursing  home  there  are 
not  in  the  files  of  the  county  clerk. 

We  do  not  imply  that  any  of  the  patients 
in  any  of  the  nursing  homes  are  abused  or 
receive  anything  other  than  the  best  of  care. 
But  it  Is  apparent  that  after  the  urging  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  many  administrators  of  nursing 
homes  found  It  their  duty  to  "get  out  the 
vote."  even  as  to  senile  or  disoriented 
patients.  An  interesting  footnote  is  that  the 
1965  Arkansas  General  Assembly  has  enacted 
the  legislation  sought  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

B.    OTHEK    FORGERIES 

In  addition  to  the  forgeries  detected  that 
stemmed  from  nursing  homes,  the  handwrit- 
ing analyst  has  discovered  hundreds  of  other 
ex.imples. 

Taking  the  worst  for  Illustration,  in  Phil- 
lips County  there  were  835  names  on  the  ab- 
sentee voters  list.  Of  these,  209  names  were 
either  Illegible  or  not  in  the  poll  books.  Of 
the  remainder,  223  were  white  and  403  were 
Negro. 

The  Phillips  County  clerk,  Warfield  Gist, 
had  on  file  only  301  applications.  He  stated 
that  the  remaining  534  persons  were  allowed 
to  vote  absentee  without  applications.  Of 
course,  these  votes  should  not  have  been 
counted.  In  addition,  there  were  only  744 
voters'  statements,  91  less  than  the  total 
number  of  absentee  votes  counted. 

Taking  the  first  500  names  on  the  absentee 
voters  list,  326  are  Negroes,  of  whom  195 
reside  in  the  fourth  ward  of  Helena.  This 
number  represents  over  20  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  Negro  voters  listed  In  the 
poll  book  for  that  precinct. 

We  were  curious  about  the  cause  of  this 
remarkably  heavy  absentee  vote,  and  inter- 
views with  local  Negroes  disclosed  that  Jack 
and  Amanda  Bryant,  Negro  proprietors  of  the 
Dream  Girls  Beauty  Shop  In  Helena,  were 
extremely  active  In  the  solicitation  of  ab- 
sentee votes  in  this  ward. 

Our  handwriting  analyst  Informs  us  that 
In  his  opinion  more  than  100  of  the  voter 
statements  from  the  Helena  fourth  ward 
bear  signatures  forged  by  the  same  person. 
The  identity  of  the  forger  has  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  Information  Is  being  for- 
warded to  the  proper  authorities. 

Ward  4,  Helena,  was  not  the  only  Phil- 
lips County  area  in  which  absentee  voting 
fraud  occurred.  Our  handwriting  expert 
found  other  groups  of  statements  which  were 
signed  by  common  authors,  but  as  yet  these 
persons  signing  the  names  of  others  have 
not  been  identified. 

One  Indication  that  these  fraudulent  bal- 
lots  may  have  been  voted  almost  as  a  bloc 
is  the  lopsided  results  In  the  most  controver- 
sial Issues:  Amendment  54  (voter  registra- 
tion) received  169  votes  for  and  528  votes 
against.  Amendment  55  (gambling  le- 
galized )  received  599  votes  for  with  96  votes 
against. 


A  great  many  other  instances  of  suspected 
falsification  of  signatures  on  absentee  ap- 
plications and  voter  statements  from  other 
counties  are  being  studied  and  examined  for 
a  report  at  a  later  date. 

We  should  observe  at  this  juncture  that 
some  counties  with  a  previous  history  of 
questionable  absentee  voting  practices  were 
exemplary  in  the  November  election.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Democratic  primary  in  Desha 
County  there  reportedly  were  more  than  100 
forgeries  on  absentee  ballot  requests  in  an 
unusually  heavy  absentee  vote.  This  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  of- 
ficials and  citizens  as  a  result  of  an  election 
contest. 

In  the  general  election  in  Desha  County, 
no  forgeries  were  detected.  Only  4.3  per- 
cent voted  absentee.  Irregularities  seemed  to 
be  at  a  minimum,  and  the  absentee  vote  out- 
come was  substantially  similar  to  the  total 
vote  of  the  county.  Indicating  that  no  fac- 
tion exploited  the  box.  The  county  clerk 
did  an  excellent  job  of  attending  to  the 
absentee  applications. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  Improvement 
that  can  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions when  improper  practices  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  public  officials. 

C.    NONRESIDENT    VOTERS 

Under  our  previous  system  of  no  voter 
registration  whatever,  quite  a  number  of 
voters  would  cast  their  ballot  in  their  county 
of  residence,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue to  vote  through  absentee  procedures 
in  another  county. 

Of  course,  a  few  individuals  in  the  State 
exerted  some  extra  effort  and  voted  in  per- 
son in  more  than  one  county.  Probably  the 
worst  performance  in  recent  years  in  non- 
resident voting  fraud  was  turned  in  by  the 
resident  of  a  county  In  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley  who,  while  traveling  through  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  State  on  election 
day,  cast  his  vote  personally  in  at  least  four 
counties.  Tl^is  Is  not  an  isolated  instance, 
but  it  is  certainly  the  most  outstanding  one. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  voter  registration 
amendment,  there  existed  no  effective  sys- 
tem of  controls  to  prevent  voters  from  vot- 
ing on  both  sides  of  a  county  line  if  poll 
taxes  were  purchased  in  both  cotmties. 

Former  residents  vote 
Then  there  Is  another  category  of  migra- 
tory voter.  In  this  classification  all  former 
residents  of  counties  who  continue  to  hold 
poll  taxes  in  those  counties  and  who  con- 
tinue to  vote  in  those  counties,  not  realizing 
that  this  is  taking  place.  In  Illustration,  a 
spot  check  of  the  absentee  voters  in  Poin- 
sett County  produced  affidavits  from  six  or 
eight  nonresidents  who  stated  that  they  did 
not  purchase  a  poll  tax  for  Poinsett  County; 
that  they  did  not  have  the  poll  tax  receipts 
In  their  possession;  that  they  authorized  no 
one  to  purchase  their  poll  tax  for  them;  and 
that  they  had  not  made  application  for  ab- 
sentee ballot.  Nevertheless,  the  names  of 
these  persons  are  shown  in  the  Poinsett 
County  poUbook;  and  applications,  obvi- 
ously forged,  for  absentee  ballots  were  mailed 
In.  Some  of  these  fraudulent  applications 
were  among  the  more  than  175  applications 
received  by  the  Poinsett  County  clerk  from 
box  256.  Trumann.  Apparently  this  box 
number  was  used  by  some  political  group  as 
a  means  of  colonizing  voters, 

Madison  County  highest 
Based  on  some  fact  and  considerable  specu- 
lation, we  would  place  Madison  County  high 
on  the  list  of  areas  infiltrated  by  nonresident 
voters. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Madison  County  voting 
records,  previously  Inaccessible,  disappeared 
on  January  13,  a  complete  study  of  election 
frauds  there  will  be  Impossible. 

The  highest  percentage  of  absentee  voting 
in  the  State  Is  an  Indication  that  the  ab- 
sentee box  in  Madison  County  was  manipu- 
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lated  for  political  purposes.  More  than  1  of 
eve-y  10  votes  case  In  Madison  County  was 
cast  in  the  absentee  box.  This  "packing" 
of  the  ?ibsentee  box  resulted  In  a  remarkable 
departure  from  the  county  averages.  For 
example.  In  the  Governor's  race.  Faubus  re- 
ceived 64  percent  of  the  total  Madison  County 
votes.  But  he  received  91  percent  of  the 
votes  cast  in  the  absentee  box.  The  dis- 
crepancy on  the  other  Issues  and  races  were 
considerably  less  dramatic  than  this,  except 
as  to  proposed  amendment  55,  which  received 
a  favorable  vote  on  56  percent  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  absentee  box,  but  only  41  percent 
of  the  countywide  votes. 

Affidavits  on  file 

The  affidavits  and  tape  recordings  on  file 
now  with  the  council  reflect  that  political 
workers  in  Madison  County  went  into  the 
surrounding  counties  persuading  residents  of 
those  counties  to  vote  In  the  Madison  County 
absentee  box.  How  many  fraudulent  votes 
were  cast  in  this  fashion  may  never  be  de- 
termined, but  the  fact  remains  that  it  did 
happen.  Now  the  persons  w-ho  cast  those 
fraudulent  votes  In  the  Madison  County  ab- 
sentee box  cannot  be  brought  to  justice  for 
the  crimes  committed  due  to  the  stubborn 
refusal  of  the  county  clerk.  Charles  Whorton, 
to  permit  examination  of  the  voting  records 
prior  to  their  theft. 

Migratory  voter  problem 

The  migratory  voter  problem  was  also  pres- 
ent in  Perry  County.  Although  the  percent- 
age of  clearly  invalid  applications  is  rela- 
tively low  when  compared  with  other  coun- 
ties, many  of  the  applications  have  been  filled 
out  by  the  same  person  and  mailed  to  per- 
sons outside  the  county  and  State  for  their 
signatures.  In  such  cases,  there  is  an  In- 
discriminate use  of  the  term  "work"  as  a 
cause  for  being  absent.  Nine  and  one-half 
percent  of  the  total  vote  of  Perry  County 
(which  exceeded  the  number  of  eligible  vot- 
ers as  shown  by  the  last  census)  was  cast 
in  the  absentee  box.  We  have  contacted  sev- 
eral longtime  residents  of  Perry  County  and 
have  gone  over  the  list  of  absentee  voters 
with  them.  A  largo  number  of  these  absen- 
tee voters  are  unknown  to  the  Perry  County 
residents  of  the  words  in  which  the  voters 
are  supposed  to  reside. 

As  our  studies  are  still  incomplete  on 
Perry  County,  we  can  offer  no  statistics  at 
this  time. 

Conway  County,  the  perennial  home  of 
the  out-of-state  voter,  once  again  opened 
its  absentee  box  to  the  applications  and 
votes  of  many  persons  who  have  not  lived 
in  Conwny  County  for  many  years.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  votes  cast  were  by  persons  who 
have  not  entered  the  State  of  Arkansas  In 
recent  years.  Other  than  the  problem  of 
adulterating  the  Conway  County  vote  with 
the  votes  of  nonresidents,  no  other  unusual 
problems  were  encountered,  although  this 
county's  results  are  still  being  studied. 

In  all  cotmties  where  nonresident  voting 
has  become  a  problem,  there  were  few  if  any 
controls  over  the  purchase  of  poll  tax  re- 
ceipts. In  fact,  in  some  counties  poll  tax 
receipts  were  purchased  In  large  blocks  by 
politically  active  personages  for  individuals 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  paid  a  dollar 
for  the  privilege  of  voting. 
Irregularities  and  Noncompliance  With  Laws 

Many  thousands  of  Illegal  votes  were  cast 
In  the  November  election  simply  through 
failure  of  the  voters  or  the  county  clerk  to 
conform  with  the  laws.  The  most  extreme 
example  is  that  of  Pike  County.  The  voter 
list  shows  that  190  absentee  votes  were  cast 
and  counted.  Nevertheless,  only  135  appli- 
cations were  on  record,  of  which  127  were 
cloarly  invalid  on  their  face.  Some  applica- 
tions were  not  on  the  prescribed  form,  some 
wore  not  signed  by  the  voter,  some  gave  no 
reason  whatever  for  being  absent  from  their 
precinct,  and  some  were  no  more  than  nota- 


tions on  a  scratch  pad.     This  left  only  8  pos- 
sible valid  votes  of  the  total  of  190. 

But  apparently  there  were  no  voters'  state- 
ments submitted  with  the  ballots,  none  being 
on  file.  This  means  that  Pike  County,  If  In 
fact  the  voter  statements  were  not  presented, 
had  no  valid  absentee  votes.  A  majority  of 
the  absentee  applications  examined  from 
Pike  County  were  written  on  commercial 
pads  from  the  clerk's  office,  and  were  filled 
out  by  only  one  or  two  persons.  At  present, 
these  applications  are  in  the  hands  of  a  hand- 
writing expert  to  examine  in  particular  those 
applications  which  appear  to  the  untrained 
eye  to  be  signed  by  the  same  person. 

In  Polk  County,  failure  to  strictly  comply 
with  the  law  resulted  in  the  invalidity  of 
about  one-third  of  the  459  ballots  cast.  In 
many  of  these  instances,  the  applications 
were  not  signed  by  the  elector.  Other  ap- 
plications were  simply  in  letter  or  memo- 
randum form  and  not  In  compliance  with 
our  election  laws.  Other  applications  gave 
no  reason  or  an  Inadequate  reason  for  voting 
absentee. 

Of  the  254  absentee  ballot  applications  ex- 
amined In  Monroe  County,  87  were  Invalid 
on  their  face,  all  for  failure  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  On  some  applica- 
tions, persons  other  than  the  applicant 
signed.  On  others,  the  requests  were  made 
by  letter  or  on  notes  rather  than  on  the  pre- 
scribed form.  And  in  others,  no  reason  or  an 
Insufficient  reason  was  given  for  being 
absent. 

Of  the  246  applications  examined  from 
Cleburne  County,  there  were  156  Invalid  on 
their  face.  Not  all  of  these  156  persons  ap- 
plying voted,  124  actually  casting  ballots. 
The  problem  in  this  county  Is  that  most  of 
the  applications  were  made  by  letter. 

The  council  previously  observed,  In  news 
releases  prior  to  the  November  election,  that 
hundreds  of  applications  for  absentee  ballets 
in  Garland  County  were  illegal  for  much  the 
same  reason  as  those  listed  above  for  the 
other  counties.  One  difference,  however,  is 
that  in  Garland  County  error  was  invited  by 
furnishing  prospective  absentee  voters  with 
a  form  of  application  which  permits  It  to 
be  signed  by  one  other  than  the  voter.  Of 
course,  votes  cast  upon  such  an  application 
would  be  illegal  and  void. 

A  high  percentage  of  Invalid  applications 
was  also  noted  in  Woodruff  County,  where 
of  153  votes  counted,  65  were  illegal  becatise 
of  invalid  applications. 

The  problem  of  sloppy  procedures  In  ad- 
ministration of  absentee  voting  was  graphi- 
cally Illustrated  In  Logan  County,  where  an 
election  contest  for  the  office  of  county  judge 
was  recently  concluded. 

In  Logan  County,  375  absentee  votes  were 
cast  and  counted.  Of  this  total,  147  were 
declared  illegal  during  the  course  of  the  trial 
of  the  election  contest.  These  votes  amount 
to  some  39  percent  of  the  total  absentee  vote, 
and  the  illegalities  were  primarily  the  result 
of  failure  of  the  applicant  to  make  applica- 
tion on  the  prescribed  form  or  failure  of 
the  applicant  to  sign  the  application.  As  to 
those  applications  received  in  time,  the 
county  clerk  could  and  shoiild  have  returned 
the  illegal  applications  to  the  applicant  ad- 
vising the  voter  to  submit  another  applica- 
tion in  proper  form.  Had  this  simple  pro- 
cedure been  followed,  those  voters  would  not 
have  been  disenfranchised  and  their  votes 
could  have  been  counted  in  that  very  close 
election  contest. 

E.   CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  findings,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, should  not  be  considered  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  all  fraud  involved  in  the 
November  election.  Even  the  limited  areas 
studied  by  the  council  have  not  been  com- 
pletely explored. 

The  council  files  are  replete  with  evidence 
of  voting  frauds  occurring  at  the  polls,  but 
not  so  easily  categorized  as  the  studies  we 


have  chosen  to  present  In  this  Initial  report. 
But  as  we  have  stated,  our  files  are  open  for 
Inspection  by  anyone  as  to  any  of  our  aresis 
of  Inquiry. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  civic  groups,  volunteers,  county 
clerks,  county  election  commissioners,  and 
Democratic  and  Republican  Party  officials 
without  whose  assistance  we  could  not  have 
conducted  this  study. 

We  hope  that  something  good  may  come 
of  our  study — with  necessary  revisions  In 
our  voting  laws,  greater  appreciation  of  the 
election  process  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  willingness  of  Arkansas  citizens  to  per- 
form their  public  duty  from  time  to  time 
by  serving  as  election  judges  and  clerks. 

Our  election  process,  at  best,  is  rather  in- 
efficient, but  it  marks  the  difference  between 
our  democratic  society  and  totalitarian  sys- 
tems. The  voice  of  the  people  can  best  be 
heard  through  the  ballot,  and  we  should 
never  condone  or  close  ovir  eyes  to  any  con- 
dition which  would  pollute  or  adulterate  the 
integrity  of  the  vote  in  any  election  on  any 
candidate  or  Issue. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  reports  of  committees, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  name  of 
Charles  Robert  Ross,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  nomination  of  Charles  R.  Ross  for 
a  5-year  term  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Charles  Ross  has  compiled  a 
distinguished  record  on  the  Commission 
and  his  reappointment  is  viewed  with 
overwhelming  approval  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  on  whose  behalf 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  his  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ross,  a  Vermonter,  was  chosen  by 
President  Kennedy  to  serve  as  one  of  two 
Republicans  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  September  of  1961  and  his  ap- 
pointment was  hailed  in  all  quarters  as 
an  excellent  one. 

His  renomination  by  the  President 
could  be  justified  solely  on  the  basis  of 
his  record  prior  to  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. But.  v.hen  that  record  is  read  to- 
gether with  his  splendid  service  here,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  the  two  areas  of  ex- 
perience add  up  to  a  magnificent  back- 
ground for  a  magnificent  public  servant. 
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There  are  some  who  say  that  Mr.  Ross 
Is  a  "consumers'  man."  If,  by  this,  they 
mean  that  he  is  an  official  who  judges 
each  case  on  the  facts,  then,  of  course, 
they  are  correct.  But,  if  they  mean  that 
he  is  provincial  in  his  thinking,  ignores 
property  rights,  or  the  welfare  of  coop- 
eratives and  investor-owned  utilities, 
then,  of  course,  they  are  wrong. 

Charles  Ross  has  a  distinguished  aca- 
demic record  which  includes  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  master  of  business  administra- 
tion and  a  law  degree. 

He  taught  government  and  business 
regulation  at  Oregon  State  College.  He 
has  worked  in  private  business  and  he 
has  engaged  in  the  private  practice  of 
law.  However,  more  pertinent  here  is 
the  fact  that  he  served  on  the  Vermont 
Public  Service  Commission  and  was,  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  chairman 
of  that  comhiission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Ross  was 
appointed  to  the  commission  at  a  time 
when  it  was  involved  in  a  great  con- 
troversy over  the  distribution  of  St.  Law- 
rence power.  His  industry  and  fair,  im- 
partial attitude  in  this  very  difiBcult  sit- 
uation gained  for  him  the  respect  of  all 
of  the  contending  parties. 

Naturally,  in  his  present  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, his  opinions  and  recommendations 
have  not  pleased  everyone,  but  they  have 
pleased  those  who  seek  unbiased  judg- 
ments and  clear  and  honest  thought 
from  the  Commission. 

I  believe  that  the  Ross  nomination  is 
one  of  the  finest  that  President  Johnson 
will  ever  make  and  I  urge,  as  does  every 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  New  York  Times 
summed  up  the  case  for  Charles  R.  Ross 
when  it  called  him  "a  highly  competent 
and  knowledgeable  regulator  following 
an  independent  course." 

The  Times  went  on  to  say  that  "his 
professionalism  and  independence,  com- 
bined with  his  devotion  to  public  service, 
are  sorely  needed  in  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies." In  that  judgment  I  whole- 
heartedly concur,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  imanl- 
mously  recommends  that  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Ross  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ross 
comes  to  the  floor  with  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  approval. 

I  share  the  very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ross  which  hias  just  been  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

I.  too.  hope  that  the  nomination  will  be 
confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Prouty.  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  fourth  time  in  8  years  that 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  give 
high  priority  to  a  civil  rights  bill  to  en- 
able Federal  officials  to  move  in  and  reg- 
ulate voting  rights  in  the  States. 

On  each  of  the  tliree  previous  occa- 
sions, the  advocates  of  those  bills  rode 
roughshod  over  the  objections  of  a  mi- 
nority who  sincerely  believe  that  the 
Constitution  makes  the  States  the  sole 
judges  of  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

As  each  of  these  three  bills  was  signed 
Into  law.  there  were  rosy  predictions  of 
how  the  path  to  the  ballot  box  was  being 
cleared  for  all  citizens  regardless  of  race. 

But  today,  after  the  lapse  of  8  years, 
we  are  told  that  all  of  the  legal  weapons 
we  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  1957,  in  1960,  and  in  1964  are 
not  enough.  We  are  told  that,  unless  we 
pass  one  more  voting  rights  law,  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  in  the  South  will  be 
denied  the  ballot. 

I  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  I  want 
to  see  every  qualified  citizen  given  the 
right  to  vote,  without  discrimination.  I 
am  glad  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
my  State  of  Virginia  is  practicing  dis- 
crimination. 

I  do  not  deny  that  in  some  communi- 
ties in  the  South  misguided  individuals 
have  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Negroes  attempting  to  register.  Such 
actions  are  to  be  condemned.  For  such 
illegal  actions,  there  are  ample  legal  re- 
dresses. 

Since  1957.  Congress  has  clothed  the 
Attorney  General  with  ample  legal  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  any  such  ob- 
structions to  voting  without  stripping 
the  States  of  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
Constitution  clearly  gives  them  over  voter 
qualifications,  and  making  a  mockery  of 
the  10th  Amendment,  designed  to  pre- 
serve those  rights. 

The  first  two  civil  rights  laws — of 
1957  and  1960 — were  put  forward  by  a 
Republican  administration  and  passed 
by  Democratic-controlled  Congresses. 

The  1964  act.  and  this  pending  bill, 
originated  m  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, but  with  widespread  Republican 
support. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
both  major  parties  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
test to  see  which  can  outbid  the  other 
for  the  support  of  the  Negro  vote,  es- 
pecially in  the  big  Northern  States  like 
New  York.  Ohio,  and  Illinois  where  this 
vote  is  decisive  in  presidential  elections 
when  it  goes  heavily  to  one  party.  Will 
passage  of  this  iniquitous  and  unconsti- 
tutional civil  rights  bill  end  the  matter? 
Certainly  not.  It  will  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  other  major  demands,  such  as 
the  suggested  cash  payment  In  the  sum 
of  $10  billion  for  alleged  discrimination 
in  the  past. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Were  we  not  told 
last  year  that  with  the  passage  of  a 
broad,  all-encompassing  civil  rights  bill, 
which  covered  almost  everything  that 
the  mind  of  man  could  conceive,  there 
would  not  be  any  further  need  of  a  civil 
rights  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Docs  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  ther-;  are  16  Federal 
statutes  on  the  books  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  vote — both  criminal  and  civil— 
and  that  they  *e  ample  in  all  respects 
to  guarantee  and  protect  the  right  to 
vote  wherever  discrimination  exists? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true:  and 
we  already  have  State  laws  against  ille- 
gal interference  with  voting  in  every 
State. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  been  author- 
ized to  bring  a  lawsuit  for  private  in- 
dividuals? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  was  done  in 
1960.  They  said.  "We  will  prove  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination.  We  will  bring 
Federal  referees  in  and  take  care  of  this 
matter."  What  do  they  say  now?  "That 
would  take  too  much  time.  We  cannot 
wait.  We  are  going  to  let  the  Attorney 
General  come  in.  without  proving  any- 
thing." It  is  a  bill  designed  to  hit  six 
Southern  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  this  procedure  is  aimed  at 
circumventing  judicial  process  and  ac- 
complishing its  purpose  by  a  Hitler-like 
decree? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  correct.  A 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  referred 
to  this  as  lynch  law — "Wc  know  they  are 
guilty.  Wc  are  not  going  through  the 
time-proved  process  of  trying  them." 
That  is  what  Mr.  Bloch.  a  d-stinguished 
attorney  from  the  Senator's  State,  said. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  the  Attorney 
General  authorized  to  bring  suits  in  be- 
half of  private  individuals  and  have  en- 
tire counties  in  a  State  covered  under 
the  law? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct, 
but,  unfortunately,  a  man  named  King 
said  "We  cannot  wait." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Cannot  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  1964  act  pick  a  three- 
judge  tribunal,  a  hand-picked  court,  to 
try  the  lawsuit,  and  under  the  proposed 
bill  he  would  go  further  still  and  require 
all  such  cases  be  tried  In  Washington? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
An  accused  cannot  come  before  a  court 
located  in  a  State  where  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination arises  for  declaratory  judg- 
ments or  inj  unctive  relief.  He  must  come 
to  Washington,  before  judges  appointed 
in  Washington,  who  know  that  any 
chance  they  have  to  get  on  the  appellate 
court  would  depend  on  how  they  per- 
formed in  the  lower  court. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  the  Attorney 
General  also  authorized  to  bring  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  witnesses  in  a  court  of 
law  to  show  a  pattern  of  discrimination; 
and  if  it  is  shown,  voter  reg'stration  in 
that  State  can  be  taken  over  by  Federal 
registrars? 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  was  provided 
in  the  1960  act.  It  was  said  then.  "The 
trouble  is  all  over.  We  will  correct  all 
tlie  injustices.  We  have  passed  the  first 
civil  rights  act  in  70  years." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Could  not  the  At- 
toi-y  General,  under  his  own  drafted  bill, 
under  his  own  procedure,  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  from  his  own  hand- 
picked  three- judge  court? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  He  can  do  so  un- 
der existing  law.  We  passed  three  such 
bills  in  rapid  succession.  We  were  told 
they  would  be  enough,  but  now  they  say 
"We  want  one  more." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  that  procedure  should  pro- 
vide any  competent  Attorney  General 
who  diligently  performed  his  responsi- 
bility and  duty  under  existing  law  with 
ample  authority  to  eradicate  any  voter 
discrimination  that  may  exist  in  any 
fashion  in  any  State  of  our  country? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely,  but 
Martin  Luther  King  says  they  cannot 
wait  for  judicial  action. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  there  is  any  reason,  or  excuse 
whatever,  no  matter  how  or  where  it  may 
be.  to  bypass  the  courts  and  judicial  pro- 
cedure and  authorize  some  appointed 
ofIici"al  who  has  never  been  elected  to  any 
ofRce  in  his  life  to  issue  a  decree  and  do 
something  that  should  ordinarily  be  done 
In  a  court  of  law? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Tliere  is  both  an 
excuse  and  a  reason.  They  were  given 
at  Boston  recently,  when  18,000  dem- 
onstrators called  on  the  mayor,  who  did 
not  come  out.  They  said,  "We  come  to 
you  now,  but  next  time  you  had  better 
come  to  us."  This  is  a  bill  that  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  says  "We  demand." 
That  is  the  reason — and  an  excuse  for 
some  people,  but  not  for  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  this  bill 
authorize,  in  a  certain  number  of  care- 
fully selected  States,  to  substitute  for 
duly  selected  State  officials  certain  ap- 
pointed Federal  officials  as  registrars? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  time  when  Congress  de- 
clared Virginia,  the  mother  of  States,  to 
be  incapable  of  self-government,  and  we 
were  named  Federal  District  No.  1,  and 
Federal  officials  and  carpetbaggers  took 
charge  of  our  State.  This  is  somewhat 
similar  and  goes  back  to  those  bitter  days 
of  Reconstruction. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  there  an>'  more 
constitutional  authority  to  discharge 
Virginia  voting  registrars  and  appoint 
Federal  registrars  in  lieu  thereof  than  to 
discharge  the  Virginia  Governor  and  ap- 
point a  Federal  Governor  in  his  stead? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Certainly  not.  I 
have  in  my  prepared  speech  quotations 
from  the  Constitution,  from  the  debates 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  quota- 
tions from  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts. 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  the 
Federalist  Papers,  Hamilton,  and  Madi- 
son. They  made  it  crystal  clear  not  only 
that  the  Constitution  left  to  the  States 
the  exclusive  right  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  electors,  but  they  said  the 
States  of  Virginia.  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, and  North  Carolina  would  not  have 
voted  to  ratify  if  they  thought  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  under  the  Con- 


stitution be  permitted  to  take  charge  of 
their  elections. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  Congress  any 
more  constitutional  authority  to  fire  the 
State  registrars  of  Virginia  and  supplant 
them  with  Federal  registrars  than  it  has 
to  fire  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
and  supplant  them  with  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No.  Congress  has 
no  more  right  to  do  that  than  to  do  what 
is  proposed  in  this  bill.  It  is  unconsti- 
tutional, first,  last,  and  always. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  discharge  and  supplant 
Virginia  voting  registrars  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, could  it  not  also  discharge  and 
supplant  Virginia's  duly  elected  judges 
or  duly  appointed  judges  in  that  State? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  hope  to  see  a 
new  library  building  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  chief  architect  of  the 
greatest  instrument  ever  struck  off  by 
the  hand  and  purpose  of  man,  James 
Madison.  I  would  like  to  see  a  hall  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory.  But  if  Congress 
adopts  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  if 
the  Supreme  Court  upholds  them — 
especially  the  poll  tax  provision — when 
the  hall  is  dedicated  to  Madison,  we 
should  put  a  coffin  in  this  hall  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  chief  architect  of 
the  arch  of  this  Government,  which  has 
resulted  in  our  national  well-being  and 
liberty,  and  prosperity,  the  greatest  in- 
strument ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  and 
purpose  of  man  in  the  field  of  self- 
government,  and  erect  above  it  a  sign, 
"Dead,  but  not  buried." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  Supreme 
Court  at  any  time  in  the  entire  history 
of  our  country  ever  held  that  a  State 
could  not  prescribe  the  standards  and 
qualifications  for  its  electors? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Supreme 
Coui-t,  going  back  to  the  Happersett 
case,  down  to  the  present,  including  a 
case  decided  March  1,  has  said  that 
under  the  Constitution,  only  the  States 
have  that  right,  and  no  couit  has  ever 
challenged  or  denied  that  right.  It  is 
proposed  to  put  in  the  bill  something  as 
to  which  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
to  back  down  on  anything  it  has  ever 
said  before. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  this  bill 
include  as  the  target  certain  carefully 
selected  States  and  suspend  all  the  voter 
qualifications  within  those  particular 
States? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Certainly  it 
would;  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  very  thoughtfully  had  adopted  in 
committee  an  amendment  which  would 
slow  up  this  device;  if  we  got  busy  and 
registered  a  few  more  people  and  voted 
a  few  more  people,  we  could  then  get 
out  from  under  its  provision.  But  I  un- 
derstand that  if  he  will  agree  to  take 
that  provision  out,  they  will  give  him 
something  else.    I  do  not  know  what. 

But  as  it  now  stands,  the  bill  con- 
tains this  triggering  device,  because 
the  Judiciary  Committee  amended  it.  and 
it  applies  only  to  a  part  of  Virginia's 
counties  and  cities  but  it  is  still  aimed  at 
six  of  our  States. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  fur- 
ther? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNToyA  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the  bill 
deny  to  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Mississippi.  Georgia.  North  Carolina,  and 
certain  carefully  selected  counties  in  oth- 
er areas  the  right  to  apply  any  literacy 
standards  whatever  for  their  voters? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  New  York  would  not  be  affected. 
New  York  has  a  higher  literacy  stand- 
ard than  we  have  ever  imposed  in  Vir- 
ginia. Last  year,  we  wrote  Into  a  bill 
that  if  a  literacy  test  did  not  go  above 
the  sixth  grade,  that  would  be  all  right. 
The  North  Carolina  case,  that  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Lassiter  case, 
involved  a  literacy  test  of  about  the  sixth 
grade;  and  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
was  all  right. 

Yesterday,  I  placed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "The  Poll  Tax."  written 
by  Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz  and  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  which  he 
stated  that  if  Congress  decreed  that  no 
State  could  prohibit  an  illiterate  from 
voting,  perhaps  a  majority  of  illiterates 
could  take  over  the  Government.  Then 
how  long  would  it  be  before  Congress 
prohibited — in  order  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation against  those  who  claimed  they 
did  not  have  as  much  educational  ad- 
vantage as  whites — any  State  from  re- 
fusing a  driver's  license  to  an  illiterate 
who  could  not  read  the  direction  signs, 
speed  signs,  or  anything  else  on  the  high- 
way? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agiee  that  the  bill  would  suspend  the 
constitutional  provisions  in  six  States  in 
the  Union,  while  those  same  constitu- 
tional provisions  would  be  applicable  in 
44  other  States  in  the  Union? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  certainly 
correct.  It  was  apparently  designed 
carefully  for  that  pui-pose. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  with  me  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  apply 
equally  to  all  people,  in  all  States,  in  all 
regioris  alike? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  In 
addition,  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion delegated  certain  powers  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  even  provided  that 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  must  be  for 
the  general  welfare.  It  was  intended  that 
everything  Congress  did  would  be  for  the 
general  welfare.  Now.  of  course,  we  have 
a  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
general  welfare  is  an  unlimited  grant  of 
power;  and  if  Congress  passes  an  appro- 
priation bill  or  an  authorization  bill  it 
no  longer  states  that  it  is  for  tl:e  general 
welfare.  We  appropriate  for  anything  we 
please.  We  do  not  even  bother  any  more 
to  state  that  measures  are  enacted  for 
the  general  welfare.  But,  even  there,  we 
do  not  deliberately  discriminate,  we  do 
not  delibei-ately — before  the  appearance 
of  the  pending  bill— pick  out  just  six 
States  and  say  that  in  those  States  con- 
stitutional rights  are  wiped  out,  and  that 
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their  citizens  shall  not  enjoy  them  any 
more. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  it  not  sus- 
pend the  poll  tax  in  those  carefully 
selected  six  States  as  well  as  the  right  to 
prescribe  moral  standards  for  the  voters? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  and  I  might 
add  that  the  poll  tax  is  one  of  the  fair- 
est of  taxes.  The  Romans  had  a  poll  tax 
in  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  because  it 
was  the  best  way  to  collect  revenue  from 
the  provinces.  It  was  a  head  tax.  Vir- 
ginia has  a  poll  tax  in  order  to  support 
its  public  schools.  It  receives  a  revenue 
of  approximately  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  It  is  all  the  tax  some  people  ever 
pay  for  public  education,  although  they 
may  have  six  or  eight  children  in  their 
family,  and  it  may  cost  from  $400  to  $600 
a  year  to  educate  each  child.  But  if  it 
can  be  said  that  there  will  be  no  poll  tax. 
no  literacy  test,  the  Federal  Government 
can  come  in  and  wipe  out  our  21 -year  age 
limitation.  It  can  say  that  Georgia  al- 
lows its  citizens  to  vote  at  the  age  of  18; 
therefore,  Virignia  is  discriminating 
against  its  boys  and  girls,  Virginia  is  frus- 
trating them.  and.  therefore,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  vote  at  18.  That  right  would 
be  taken  away  from  us.  In  nearly  all 
States,  a  person  must  have  resided  in  it 
for  1  year  before  he  can  vote.  But  citi- 
zens recently  arrived  may  say.  "We  wish 
to  move  around.  We  have  a  new  job. 
we  have  been  here  only  3  months,  but 
why  should  we  not  be  allowed  to  vote?" 

If  the  pending  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law,  we  would  have  given  notice  tn 
the  States  that  the  Constitution  will 
mean  nothing,  that  whenever  there  is 
sufficient  pressure  to  change  it,  it  will 
be  changed  and  we  expect  the  Supreme 
Court  to  uphold  what  we  do. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yfeld  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     lyielfl., 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the  bill 
open  the  door  to  potential  election  abuse, 
such  as  we  have  never  seen  before? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  might  do  that, 
but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  Williams  amendment,  which 
is  national  in  its  application,  in  that  it 
hits  at  fraud  in  any  Federal  election,  no 
matter  where  it  occurs.  It  does  not  have 
to  bp  in  Atlanta,  Richmond.  Mobile,  or 
other  cities.  If  it  occurs  in  New  York, 
San  Francisco.  Chicago.  Detroit,  or  any 
other  great  city  which  can  be  mentioned, 
it  will  come  under  this  law.  Fraud  will 
be  fraud.  It  will  be  a  Federal  offense. 
However,  let  us  see  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  not  the  bill, 
in  the  carefully  selected  six  target  States, 
suspend  the  right  of  a  State  to  apply  the 
standard  of  good  moral  character? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Certainly.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  State  which  has  allowed 
convicted  felons  to  vote.  But  on  the 
theory  of  this  bill.  Congress  might  say 
that,  a  felon  can  vote.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  State  which  permits  the  inmates  of 
an  insane  asylum  to  vote,  but  Congress 
can  assert  that  we  cannot  discriminate 
against  them,  that  some  of  them  are  only 
a  liltle  cockeyed,  and  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  vote  because  they  may 


know   a   good   deal   about  some  other 
things. 

In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  open 
the  door  to  ultimate  supreme  control  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  violation  of 
anything  in  the  Constitution  in  the  mat- 
ter of  elections. 

If  that  is  not  going  down  the  road  to 
dictatorship,  how  would  we  get  a  dic- 
tator? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  Senator 
heard  of  any  scheme  or  plan  which 
would,  since  the  force  bills  of  Recon- 
struction days,  suspend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  States, 
while  it  would  be  applicable  in  other 
States? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  not.  This 
Is  the  first  time  since  Reconstruction 
days.  To  me,  it  is  perfectly  astounding; 
and  yet,  according  to  press,  television, 
and  radio,  a  majority  of  the  people  wish 
it  done.  I  cannot  believe  they  know 
what  they  are  doing,  or  else  they  are 
blind  to  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
action  they  are  urging  us  to  take. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  dist'n- 
guished  friend  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  congrat- 
ulate him  on  making  a  vei-y  excellent 
and  significant  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  always  appre- 
ciate the  observations  and  help  of  my 
distinguished  friend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  He  is  an  outstanding  lawyer. 
He  has  been  a  great  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  He  is  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  the  State  he  now  represents 
in  part  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  in  waging  this  contest, 
leaders  of  both  major  parties  in  the 
North  have  no  difficulty  getting  together 
on  legislation  which  is  aimed  primarily 
at  the  South. 

This  practice  was  never  so  glaringly 
illustrated  as  in  the  original  draft  of 
this  pending  bill,  which  was  adroitly 
drawn  to  hit  six  Southern  States,  but 
only  a  few  scattered  counties  in  the 
Nort*l. 

I  n^onder  whether  it  was  just  a  coinci- 
dence that  the  1960  and  1964  civil  rights 
laws  were  put  through  at  the  start  of 
presidential  c::mpaigns? 

The  pending  bill  comes  in  an  oCf-year, 
probably  because  recent  demonstrations 
in  Alabama  led  northern  politicians  to 
decide  some  further  promises  must  be 
made.  Otherwise,  this  bill  might  have 
remained  in  the  Justice  Department  in- 
cubator until  1966  or  1968. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law.  the  States  will 
have  very  little  authority  left  to  fix  the 
qu?.lifications  of  voters,  beyond  desig- 
nating the  age  eligibility  and  the  length 
of  residence  within  a  State  or  locality. 

Who  can  say  that  we  will  not  be  con- 
fronted next  year,  or  in  1968.  with  an- 
other bill,  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
in  all  States,  or  requiring  the  States  to 
register  an  applicant  after  6  months  of 
residence  instead  of  a  year. 

In  behalf  of  such  a  bill  it  could  be 
argued  that,  since  Georgia  and  Kentucky 
have  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18,  Ha- 
waii to  20.  and  Alaska  to  19,  the  other 
46  States  are  discriminating  by  keeping 
thelimit  at  21. 

If  such  a  bill  should  ever  pass,  follow- 
ing the  one  we  are  now  considering,  the 
process  of  nullifying  the  power  of  tlie 


States  to  fix  voting  qualifications  would 
be  almost  complete. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  volume  193  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  reports  containing 
the  case  of  Hope  against  Williams. 

I  now  read  a  portion  of  the  opinion 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  What  is  the  date 
of  that  decision? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  three.  It  has  never  been  overruled 
in  innumerable  decisions  which  have 
been  handed  down  time  after  time,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  as  late  as 
March  of  this  year.  I  quote  from  the 
opinion : 

The  privilege  to  vote  In  any  State  Is  not 
given  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  by 
any  of  Its  amendments.  It  Is  not  a  privilege 
springing  from  citizenship  of  the  United 
States. 

Does  not  the  able  Senator  agree  with 
that  statement? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do.  That  opin- 
ion was  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Peclcham. 
I  believe. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  fes.  Is  it  not  the 
law  of  the  land  now,  and  was  it  not  the 
law  of  the  land  then? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course,  it  was 
the  law  of  the  land  then.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land  now  in  all  cases 
which  it  covers.  We  have  been  told  time 
after  time,  after  the  decision  in  the  seg- 
regation case  was  rendered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  spring  of  1954,  that 
this  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Yet  here  is  a 
decision  that  has  stood  much  longer,  and 
It  certainly  should  likewise  be  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  able 
friend. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Georgia. 

At  this  point,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Constitution  states 
plainly  in  two  places  that  the  electors 
in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

This  provision  was  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  originally  adopted,  and  as  re- 
cently as  1913  it  was  repeated  in  the 
17th  amendment,  providing  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  Senators  by  the  people 
instead  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  Constitution  also  states,  In  the 
10th  amendment,  that — 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  process  of  whittling  away  at 
State  control  over  the  qualifications  of 
voters  began  in  1957,  when  we  empow- 
ered the  Attorney  General  to  seek  Fed- 
eral court  injunctions  whenever  an  in- 
dividual complained  he  or  she  was  about 
to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
national  elections. 

That  measure  was  hailed  as  the  first 
civil  rights  law  to  pass  in  more  than  80 
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vears  But,  before  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion very  long,  its  supporters  were  back 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  complaining  that 
it  was  inadequate. 

So  in  I960,  we  passed  another  law, 
stipulating  that  after  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral won  an  individual  .'■uit  brought  un- 
der the  1957  law,  he  could  ask  the  court 
to  make  a  separate  finding  that  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  discrimination  ex- 
isted in  a  given  area. 

The  I960  law  authorized  the  courts  to 
appoint  vot'ng  referees  to  receive  appli- 
cations from  persons  seeking  to  register, 
take  evidence  and  report  their  findings  to 
the  court.  Ihe  court  may  fix  a  time 
I'mit  of  up  to  10  days,  in  which  State 
officials  may  challenge  a  referee's  report. 
The  referees  would  have  the  same  power 
as  court  masters  to  subpcna  records,  ad- 
min'ster  oaths,  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses. 

In  any  suit  under  the  1960  law,  a  State 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  its  officials,  and.  in  the  event  State 
election  officials  resigned  and  were  not 
replaced,  the  State  could  be  sued. 

But  even  this  detailed  procedure  for 
court  relief  was  not  considered  enough, 
and  along  came  the  1964  law,  placing 
further  safeguards  around  the  right  to 
register  and  vote.  That  law  sought  to 
prevent  use  of  literacy  tests  as  a  means 
of  discriminating. 

It  requires  the  States  to  apply  the  same 
standards  and  procedures  to  all  appli- 
cants to  vote  in  any  Federal  election.  It 
declares  that  minor  errors  in  filling  out 
registration  forms  shall  not  deprive  a 
person  of  voting  rights.  And  it  specified 
that  if  literacy  became  a  relevant  factor 
in  any  court  proceedings,  there  would  be 
a  rebuttable  assumption  that  any  person 
who  had  completed  the  sixth  grade  is 
literate  enough  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  three  laws  passed 
since  1957,  Congress  during  that  period 
submitted  a  constitutional  amendment 
banning  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections. 
It  was  ratified  by  the  required  number  of 
States  and  is  now  in  effect. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  the  most 
all-embracing  measure  ever  proposed  on 
this  subject.  In  addition  to  the  added 
weapons  it  gave  Federal  courts  to  pro- 
tect voting  rights,  it  included  these  far- 
reaching  provisions: 

A  ban  on  discrimination  in  places  of 
public  accommodation,  such  as  restau- 
rants, hotels,  and  motels. 

A  ban  on  discrimination  in  the  use  or 
public  facilities  of  a  State  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

A  title  giving  the  Federal  Government 
new  powers  to  eliminate  segregation  in 
schools. 

Comprehensive  machinery,  which  will 
go  into  effect  in  July,  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 

A  ban  on  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  State  programs  and  facilities. 

A  section  defining  in  detail  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Authority  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  gather  statistics  on  the  voting 
population  in  such  geographic  areas  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  may  rec- 
ommend. 


Establishment  at  the  Federal  level  of  a 
Community  Relations  Service  to  promote 
better  race  relations. 

When  this  law  was  placed  on  the  stat- 
ute books  last  July,  it  was  hailed  as  hav- 
ing provided  the  necessary  machinery 
for  solving  all  major  phases  of  the  civil 
rights  problem. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  were  consid- 
ering the  1964  act  we  were  told  over  and 
over  again  by  its  supporters  that  its 
passage  would  take  the  civil  rights  issue 
out  of  the  streets  and  into  the  courts. 
We  were  warned  that,  if  the  bill  failed 
to  pass,  there  would  be  more  disorders  in 
big  cities  during  the  summer  vacation 
months. 

During  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign last  fall,  there  was  a  lull  in  civil 
rights  demonstrations.  The  civil  rights 
leaders  apparently  felt  that  too  much 
public  agitation  at  that  time  might  hurt 
their  cause  at  the  ballot  box. 

But  once  the  election  and  inauguration 
were  over  and  the  new  Congress  had  con- 
vened, the  marching  began  again  In  Ala- 
bama, and.  presto,  out  of  the  Justice 
Department  came  another  proposed  vot- 
ing rights  law. 

This  time  the  administration  asked 
that  the  Attorney  General  be  empowered 
to  send  Federal  officials  into  a  State  to 
register  prospective  voters  without  any 
requirement  that  he  show  in  a  court  of 
law  that  the  action  is  justified. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  1960  law  already 
authorizes  the  courts  to  appoint  Federal 
voting  referees.  Therefore,  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  the  pending  bill  is  an  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  submit  its  complaints  of  discrimination 

to  a  court. 

During  the  Senate  hearings  on  this 
bill.  Senator  Ervin.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina — who  was  an  eminent  jurist 
before  coming  to  the  Senate— pointed 
out  that  the  only  reason  advanced  for 
this  bill  is  that  it  takes  time  to  litigate 
a  case  in  court. 

Charles  A.  Bloch,  a  noted  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  was  testifying  against  the 
bill  at  the  time,  and  Senator  Ervin  put 
this  question  to  the  witness: 

I  will  ask  you  If  that  Is  not  exactly  the 
same  argument,  or  rather  the  same  Justifi- 
cation, a  mob  uses  when  it  lynches  a  man? 
It  says,  "We  know  this  man  is  guilty,  and 
we're  not  going  to  waste  any  time  trying 
him,  because  it  will  take  some  time."  Is 
that  not  exactly  the  argument  of  a  mob? 

Yes — 


Replied  Mr.  Bloch— 
this  ought  to  be  called  a  State  lynching  law. 
a  law  to  provide  for  the  lynching  of  certain 
States.    And  that  is  what  It  does. 


Although  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee made  half  a  dozen  major  changes 
in  the  original  bill,  the  committee  did 
not  deprive  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
unprecedented  authority  he  is  seeking 
to  send  Federal  examiners  into  a  State 
or  county  without  submitting  to  a  court 
any  proof  of  the  need  for  his  action. 

It  Is  true  that  the  committee  changed 
the  bill  so  as  to  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  choice  of  proceeding  either  with 
or  without  court  action,  but  this  was  a 
rather  meaningless  gesture.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  1960  law  already  authorizes 


him  to  ask  a  court  to  appoint  voting 
referees. 

Therefore,  the  essence  of  this  bill  is  the 
right  it  gives  the  Attorney  General  to 
send  in  the  Federal  registrars  on  his  own 
initiative. 

The  most  sweeping  change  the  Senate 
commitlee  made  was  to  undertake  to  re- 
peal the  poll  tax  which  some  States,  in- 
cluding Virginia,  still  require  as  a  con- 
dition to  voting  in  the  State  or  local 
elections.  A  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee has  taken  similar  action.  y 
Despite  its  drastic  nature,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  less  concerned  about  this 
amendment  than  some  of  the  other  pro- 
posed changes,  because  I  doubt  that  even 
the  present  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
not  hesitated  to  chip  away  at  the  powers 
of  the  States,  would  uphold  this  poll  tax 
amendment. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Congress  decided 
that  it  would  take  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  in 
Federal  elections,  and  it  submitted  such 
an  amendment,  which  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  felt  that  it 
had  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  ban 
the  poll  tax  in  national  elections,  how 
can  it  be  argued  now  that  it  can  abol- 
ish that  tax  in  State  elections  by  a  sim- 
ple statute?  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
Congress  did  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  State  taxing  power  in  local  elec- 
tions when  it  was  voting  in  1962  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  even  though  it 
could  have  done  so  in  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  I  should  say  at 
this  point  that  in  1962  I  not  only  opposed 
repealing  the  poll  tax  by  statute— as  I 
am  doing  today— but  I  also  voted  against 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  ban 
such  a  tax  in  national  elections. 

I  did  not  feel  that  Congress,  even  by 
constitutional  amendment,  should  chip 
away  any  more  of  the  control  which  the 
Pounding  Fathers  reserved  to  the  States 
to  fix  the  qualifications  of  voters.  We 
had  already  chipped  away  some  of  that 
jurisdiction  in  the  civil  rights  laws  of 
1957  and  1960. 

Someday  I  hope  we  build  a  much 
needed  third  Library  of  Congress  build- 
ing and  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  the 
"chief  architect"  of  the  Constitution. 
James  Madison.  But  if  we  include  in  the 
pending  bill  the  proposed  anti-poll-tax 
amendment,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  it,  I  would  with  all  due  deference 
recommend  that  when  the  Madison 
Memorial  Room  in  the  library  buildmg 
has  been  completed,  we  deposit  in  a  coffin 
in  that  room  the  greatest  instrument  ever 
struck  off  by  the  hand  and  purpose  of 
man  and  erect  above  it  a  sign  "Dead,  but 
not  buried." 

Nowhere  is  the  infringement  of  pow- 
ers reserved  to  State  governments  more 
direct  than  in  the  area  of  voting  quali- 
fications. Since  1939  there  have  been 
varying  attempts  at  such  encroachment 
made  by  anti-poll-tax  bills.  These  pro- 
posals, by  seeking  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax, 
restrict  State  authority  to  defining  votmg 
quali'' cations.  My  conclusion  now.  as  it 
has  always  been,  is  that  in  view  of  the 
unconstitutional  nature  of  anti-poll-tax 
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legislation,  the  only  proper  course  for 
abolition  of  the  tax  would  be  by  State 
action  or  constitutional  amendment. 

If  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  qualifications  of  a  voter,  it  is 
controlled  exclusively  by  the  State  imder 
article  I,  section  2.  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  under  article  I,  section 
4.  prohibit  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax 
under  the  guise  of  regulating  the  man- 
ner of  the  election. 

Fortunately,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution left  us  in  no  doubt  on  that  sub- 
ject, as  the  exclusive  control  of  the  States 
over  voter  qualifications  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  Constitutional  Debates  and  Fed- 
eralist Papers. 

DIFFERING    QUALIFXCATION3    OF   THE   STATE^ 
A.     THE    CONSTITUTIONAL     CONVENTION 

At  the  outset,  we  should  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  in  1789  the  States  had 
rigorous  and  widely  differing  require- 
ments for  voting.  These  were  summa- 
rized by  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  his 
opinion  in  Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall. 
162  (1874)   at  page  172. 

For  example,  the  general  requirement 
was  ownership  of  property,  usually  real 
estate.  In  1789  Georgia  liberalized  its 
requirements  by  extending  the  vote  to 
those  who  had  prepaid  taxes,  even 
though  they  did  not  qualify  by  property 
ownership.  Other  States  followed  suit. 
As  the  usual  course,  men  of  21  years  of 
age  enjoyed  the  franchise.  Residence 
restrictions  sometimes  existed. 

These  differences  occasioned  many  de- 
bates in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
on  the  possibility  of  unifonn  qualifica- 
tions for  voters.  The  dispute  centered 
on  whether  the  Constitution  should  limit 
the  franchise  to  landowners  or  whether 
limitations  should  be  left  to  the  individ- 
ual States.  James  Madison  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  favored  the 
foiTOer  position.  The  argument  was  that 
landowners  would  be  the  safest  deposi- 
tory of  republican  liberty.  Moreover, 
they  feared  making  qualifications  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  States  not 
because  the  States  would  unduly  restrict 
the  electorate,  but  because  they  would 
be  too  generous  in  extending  the 
privilege. 

As  presented  by  Oliver  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut,  James  Wilson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  George  Mason  of  Virginia, 
the  argument  on  the  other  side  related 
to  the  diversity  of  existing  State  qual- 
ifications. They  warned  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  a  tender  point  carefully 
guarded  in  the  State  constitutions,  and 
that  tampering  with  it  might  wreck  the 
new  Government.  They  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  settle  on  a  uni- 
form rule  for  all  States  and  that  it  would 
be  awkward  if  the  electors  of  the  State 
le'gislatures  and  Congress  were  not  the 
same — volume  5,  Elliott's  Debates,  385 
(1866). 

In  addition,  they  argued  that  a  power 
to  alter  the  qualifications  of  voters 
would  be  a  dangerous  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Legislature.  Once  the 
•  principle  is  established  that  the  Congress 
can  make  such  changes,  the  power  used 
at  one  time  to  expand  the  electorate 
might  be  used  at  another  to  restrict  it, 
and,  theoretically  at  least,  the  restric- 


tion could  be  carried  so  far  that  there 
would  result  a  despotism. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  advo- 
cates of  a  ballot  limited  to  freeholders 
were  defeated  by  a  vote  of  seven  States 
to  one,  and  the  plan  of  the  Committee 
on  Detail  was  adopted  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  Its  language  was  changed  only 
slightly  and  it  became  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 2.  article  I,  of  the  Constitution 
which  reads: 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

The  words,  "qualifications  of  the  elec- 
tors shall  be  the  same  from  time  to  time," 
et  cetera,  had  been  omitted  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee — vol- 
ume 5,   Elliott's  Debates,   377. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  omission 
was  for  the  puipose  of  preventing  ex- 
clusive control  over  qualifications  by  the 
State  legislatures,  rather  than  by  the 
people  of  States :  and  that  the  inclusions 
of  "most  numerous  branch"  of  the  State 
legislature  was  to  assure  a  broad  popular 
base.  Undoubtedly  this  purpose  was  a 
real  one.  but  the  fact  remains  that  as 
finally  worded,  section  2  of  article  I 
leaves  to  the  States  the  choice  of  decid- 
ing the  qualifications  for  the  Federal 
electors,  and  for  the  reason  that  a  uni- 
form national  requirement  was  fovmd 
unworkable. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  were 
conscious  of  the  need  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple of  the  various  States  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  suffrage  rights.  It  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  subjects  which  received 
close  attention  in  the  Federalist  Papers 
written  at  the  time  to  convince  State 
conventions  to  adopt  the  Constitution. 

B.  THE  FEDERALIST 

In  No.  52  of  the  Federalist,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  made 
the  qualification  for  Federal  electors  the 
same  as  those  of  the  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture: 

Tlie  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  Is 
very  Justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article 
of  republican  government. 

The  Federalist  author  continued : 

It  was  incumbent  on  the  Convention 
therefore,  to  define  and  establish  this  right 
in  the  Constitution.  To  have  left  it  open  for 
the  occasional  regulation  of  the  Congress 
would  have  been  Improper  for  the  reason  Just 
mentioned.  To  have  submitted  It  to  the 
legislative  discretion  of  the  States,  would 
have  been  Improper  for  the  same  reason; 
and  for  the  additional  reason  that  It  would 
have  rendered  too  dependent  on  the  State 
governments  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the 
people  alone. 

The  following  words  of  the  paragraph 
should  be  noted : 

To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications 
In  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  rule 
would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory 
to  some  of  the  States  as  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  the  Convention. 

The  provision  made  by  the  Convention  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay 
within  their  option.  It  must  be  satisfactory 
to  every  State,  because  it  Is  conformable  to 
the  standard  already  eetabllshed,  or  which 
may  be  established  by  the  State  Itself.   It  will 


be  safe  to  the  United  States  because,  being 
fixed  by  the  State  constitutions,  It  is  not 
alterable  by  the  State  governments,  and  It 
cannot  be  feared  that  the  people  of  the  States 
will  alter  this  part  of  their  constitutions  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bridge  rights  secured  to 
them  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Then  in  the  54th  Federalist,  it  was 
remarked : 

The  qualifications  on  which  the  right  of 
suffrage  depend  are  not.  perhaps,  the  same 
in  any  two  States.  In  some  of  the  States  the 
difference  is  very  material. 

C.    R.\TIFYINC    CONVENTIONS 

Later,  at  the  Massachusetts  Ratifying 
Convention,  in  answer  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  Congress  might  prescribe  a 
property  qualification  for  voters,  Mr. 
Rufus  King,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  said: 

The  Idea  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Douglas  transcends  my  understanding;  for 
the  power  of  control  given  by  this  section 
extends  to  the  manner  of  elections,  not  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors. 

And  James  Wilson,  who  had  warned 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
difficulty  that  might  result  if  qualifica- 
tions of  State  and  national  electors  were 
different,  had  this  to  say  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Convention: 

In  order  to  know  who  are  qualified  to  be 
electors  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
are  to  inquire  who  are  qualified  to  be  electors 
of  the  legislature  of  each  State.  If  there 
be  no  legislature  in  the  States,  there  can 
be  no  electors  of  them;  If  there  be  no  such 
electors,  there  Is  no  criterion  to  know  who 
are  qualified  to  elect  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  By  this  short,  plain  de- 
duction, the  existence  of  State  legislatures  is 
proved  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
General  Government. 

Those  familiar  with  the  Virginia  Rati- 
fying Convention  know  that  Patrick 
Henry  opposed  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
the  Federal  Government  too  much  power. 
One  issue  was  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  pass  on  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters  6r  whether  Virginia,  as  in 
the  past,  could  fix  those  qualifications. 
If  the  latter,  the  Federal  Government 
would  merely  determine  the  times, 
places,  and  manner,  if  it  wished  to  do  so, 
of  holding  those  elections,  but  those  who 
had  the  right  to  vote  under  the  State  law 
would  then  freely  participate. 

Wilson  Nicholas,  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention,  gave  the  members  posi- 
tive assurance  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  could  not  and  never  would 
undertake  to  pass  upon  and  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters. 

Virginia  agreed  to  ratify  only  on  the 
assurance  that  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  would  propose  bill-of-rights 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
even  went  a'step  further  when  the  Con- 
vention named  a  committee,  headed  by 
Governor  Edmond  Randolph  and  includ- 
ing James  Madison  and  John  Marshall, 
to  draft  a  form  of  ratification  that  would 
Include  certain  reservations  as  to  States 
rights. 

The  resolution  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee and  adopted  by  the  Convention 
said: 

The  powers  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion being  derived  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  be  resumed  by  them  whenso- 
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ever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their 
Injury  or  oppression,  and  at  their  will. 

In  explaining  the  voting  plan  to  the 
North  Carolina  Convention,  John  Steel, 
like  Wilson  Nicholas,  said: 

Can  they,  without  a  most  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  alter  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  electors:  The  power  over  the 
manner  of  elections  does  not  Include  that  of 
saying  who  shall  vote.  The  Constitution  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  qualifications  are  those 
which  entitle  a  man  to  vote  for  a  State 
representative.  It  Is,  then  clearly  and  In- 
dubitably fixed  and  determined  who  shall 
be  the  electors;  and  the  power  over  the  man- 
ner only  enables  them  to  determine  how 
these  electors  shall  elect — whether  by  ballot, 
or  by  vote,  or  by  any  other  way. 

The  significance  of  this  history  is  re- 
inforced by  the  fact  that  as  late  as  1912, 
wiien  the  17th  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Congress,  providing  for  popular  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  language  was  used 
identical  to  that  of  article  I,  section  2. 
This  amendment  says: 

The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  words 
were  adopted  after  more  than  a  century 
of  experience  with  the  suffrage  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Constitution  and 
also  after  there  had  been  ample  time  to 
observe  operations  of  the  newer  poll  taxes 
which  were  imposed  between  1875  and 
1908. 

D.  FEDERALIST      INTERPRETATAON      OF      MANNER 

The  fourth  section  of  article  I  reads: 
The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives. 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  section  was 
to  enable  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  to  preserve  themselves  by 
the  regulation  of  elections.  See  Nos.  59 
and  60,  Federalist  Papers. 

Also,  discussing  article  I,  section  4, 
In  the  Virginia  Ratifying  Convention, 
Mr.  Madison  explained: 

It  was  found  Impossible  to  fix  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Constitution.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  leave  the  regulation  of  these.  In 
the  first  place,  to  the  State  governments,  as 
b3ing  bcft  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  people,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
General  Government.  In  order  to  enable  it 
to  produce  uniformity  and  prevent  Its  own 
dissolution. 

And.  considering  the  State  governments 
and  General  Government  as  distinct  bodies, 
acting  in  different  and  independent  capac- 
ities for  the  people,  it  was  thought  the  par- 
ticular regulations  should  be  submitted  to 
the  former  and  the  general  regulations  to 
the  latter.  Were  they  exclusively  tmder  the 
control  of  the  State  governments,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  might  easily  be  dissolved. 
But  if  they  be  regulated  properly  by  the 
Slate  legislatures,  the  congressional  control 
will  very  probably  never  be  exercised. 

This,  it  should  be  remarked,  deals  only 
with  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  and  not  with  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  since,  under  the  provision 
of  article  I,  section  2,  a  State  could  not 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  General  Govern- 


ment by  disqualifying  voters  without 
automatically  dissolving  its  own  govern- 
ment. It  is  essentially  a  distinction  be- 
tween substance  and  procedure.  This 
distinction  was  made  by  a  concurring 
opinion  in  Newberry  v.  US..  256  U.S.  232, 
280  (1920). 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  man- 
ner does  not  refer  merely  to  procedure 
of  elections;  but  to  accept  that  premise 
is  to  agree  to  what  the  entire  thrust  of 
the  constitutional  debates  refute,  that 
the  Central  Government  could  impose 
uniform  franchise  qualifications.  Rath- 
er, Hamilton  argues  that  once  the  States 
set  up  a  qualification,  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment could  insist  that  it  be  carried 
out,  that  is,  that  elections  could  be  held. 
Hamilton's  analysis  was  reinforced  by 
the  majority  opinion  in  Newberry  against 
U.S.,  where  Justice  McReynolds  states 
that  manner  of  holding  elections  does 
not  mean  power  broadly  to  regulate 
them— at  256. 

Moreover,  this  clause  has  been  used  as 
the  author  foresaw,  to  protect  a  Federal 
election  from  corruption,  later  referred 
to. 

There  is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  the  Ratifying  Conventions  in- 
tended the  Constitution  to  give  to  the 
States — and  to  the  States  only— the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  quaUfications  for 
voters.  The  courts  have  consistently 
followed  this  interpretation. 

THE    MEANING    OP    THE    15TH    AM6NDMENT 

I  should  now  like  to  examine  that  of 
the  15th,  which  reads: 

SECTION  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

In  United  States  v.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214 
(1875),  the  court  construed  a  statute 
passed  under  Congress  power  of  section 
2  to  enact  appropriate  legislation.  The 
act  was  invoked  by  the  applicant  because 
his  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  enabled  the 
inspectors  to  prohibit  his  voting  in  a 
municipal  election.  In  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Waite  the  following  state- 
ment is  made: 

Rights  and  immunities  created  by  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  be  protected  by  Congress. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  It  prevents 
the  States,  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference,  in  this  particular,  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  Stat«s  over  another 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Before  Its  adoption,  this 
could  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within  the 
power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  voting  on  account  of 
race,  etc.,  as  It  was  on  account  of  age,  prop- 
erty, or  education.     Now  it  is  not. 


See  also  Guinn  and  Beal  v.  United 
Stales.  238,  U.S.  347.  362  (1915)  where 
Chief  Justice  White  stated  for  the  Court 
that  the  States  retained  the  power  under 
article  I,  section  2,  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  except,  of  coiurse,  as  to 
the    subject    with  .which    the    amend- 


ment— 15th — deals  and  to  the  extent 
that  obedience  to  its  command  is  neces- 
sary. 

VIBCINIA    POLL    TAX     HELD    VALID 

The  question  of  Virginia  poll  ^ax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  was  reviewed  by  a 
special  three-judge  court  as  recently  as 
1951  in  Butler  v.  Thompson,  D.C.E.D. 
Va.,  97  F.  Supp.  17,  affirmed,  341  U.S.  937. 
Judge  Dobie  quoted  from  an  earlier  opin- 
ion in  the  case  of  Saunders  v.  Wilkins, 
152  F.  2d  235,  237,  as  follows: 

The  decisions  generally  hold  that  a  State 
statute  which  Imposes  a  reasonable  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  does  not 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  14th  amendments.  The  privi- 
lege of  voting  is  derived  froA  the  State  and 
not  from  the  National  Government.  The 
qualification  of  voters  in  an  election  for 
Members  of  Cong  ess  Is  set  out  in  article  I, 
section  2,  clause  1  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  the  electors  In  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
B  eedlove  v,  Suttles.  302  U.S.  277,  283.  58  S. 
Ct.  205.  82  L.  Ed.  252,  held  that  a  poll  tax 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  and  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  did  not  offend  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Then  followed  the  quotation  from 
Breedlove  against  Suttles,  which  I  quoted 
earlier. 

The  latter  part  of  Butler  against 
Thompson  discussed  the  general  princi- 
ple that  a  statute  may  be  administered 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional even  though  it  is  fair  on  its  face, 
under  the  14th  amendment,  as  in  Yick 
Wo  v.  Hopjcins,  118  U.S.  356,  or  under  the 
15th  amendment  as  in  Lane  v.  Wilson, 
307  U.S.  268.  Judge  Dobie  reviewed  the 
administration  of  the  poll  tax  in  Vir- 
ginia and  came  to  the  conclusion  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  to  him 
that  it  was  being  fairly  administered, 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

Accordingly,  Judge  Dobie,  speaking  for 
the  unanimous  three-judge  court,  held 
that  the  Virginia  poll  tax  statute  did  not 
violate  either  the  14th  amendment  or  the 
15th  amendment,  and  was  valid  under 
article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  fix 
nondiscriminatory  prerequisites  for  vot- 
ing as  decided  in  the  Butler  case  was 
fully  confirmed  no  later  than  March  1  of 
this  year,  when,  in  the  case  of  Carring- 
ton  against  Rash,  the  Supreme  Court 
held: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  his- 
toric function  of  the  States  to  establish,  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  on  accord- 
<  ance  with  the  Constitution,  other  qualifica- 
tions for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  In- 
deed, the  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  •  •  •  In  other  words,  the  privi- 
lege to  vote  m  a  State  is  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  itself,  to  be  exercised  as  the 
State  may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms  as 
It  may  seem  proper,  provided,  of  course,  no 
discrimination  is  made  between  Individuals 
in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 


But  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, an  able  and  wonderfully  fine 
man,  but  not  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
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says  in  effect:  "Don't  let  those  decisions 
bother  you.  The  Supreme  Court  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  overrule  them." 

The  present  Attorney  General  has  said 
he  is  somewhat  concerned  over  the  poll 
tax  repeal  clause  in  the  revised  bill. 
During  a  recent  televised  inteiTiew  he 
said: 

If  the  poll  tax  section  should  be  held  un- 
constitutional, the  decision  would  create 
some  difficult,  practical  problems  In  carrying 
out  this  bill. 

In  order  to  aim  this  bill  directly  at 
the  South,  the  authors  made  it  apply  to 
any  State  which  maintained  a  literacy 
test  and  in  which  fewer  than  50  percent 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  were  regis- 
tered, or  if  fewer  than  50  percent  voted 
last  November.  The  Senate  committee 
added  as  another  condition,  if  more  than 
20  percent  of  tht  voting-age  population 
were  nonwhite.  | 

Not  content  with  these  triggering 
formulas,  the  Senate  committee  addjed 
an  alternative  yardstick,  which  says: 

Even  if  there  was  no  literacy  test  and  even 
If  more  than  50  percent  of  the  eligibles  vot-ed 
last  November,  the  Federal  Government  could 
still  send  in  registrars  if  the  Census  Bureau 
found  that  less  than  25  percept  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  racial  group  in  the  State  failed 
to  register. 

These  mathematical  triggering  devices 
are  based  on  an  assumption  that  when 
less  than  half  of  the  adults  in  a  State 
fail  to  register  or  vote  it  must  be  due 
to  discrimination. 

This  reasoning  overlooks  completely 
the  possibility  that  millions  of  Americans 
never  get  interested  enough  in  politics  to 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Since  the  formulas  in  this  bill  exempt 
virtually  all  of  the  States  of  the  North 
and  West,  we  can  assume  that  the  spon- 
sors believe  there  is  some  magic  con- 
nected with  a  turnout  of  51  percent  of  the 
voters  which  automatically  purges  a 
State  of  any  suspicion  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

And.  yet,  while  the  great  State  of  New- 
York  got  63  percent  of  its  eligibles  to  the 
polls  la^t  year,  it  still  used  a  literacy  test 
which  denied  voting  rights  to  many 
Puerto  Ricans  because  they  could  not 
speak  English,  even  though  they  may  be 
highly  Uterate  in  Spanish. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  number 
voting  in  the  last  presidential  election 
was  only  60.5  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population.  No  one  would  seriously  con- 
tend that  nearly  40  percent  of  the  adults 
in  the  Nation  were  kept  away  from  the 
polls  by  literacy  tests  or  any  other 
devices. 

Unfortunately,  it  merely  means  that 
millions  of  people  are  simply  not  in- 
terested enough  to  go  to  the  polls.  They 
will  listen  to  the  candidates  berate  each 
other  on  television,  and  they  will  even 
argue  some  of  the  issues  with  the  next- 
door  neighbor.  But  on  election  day  they 
say,  "Let  George  do  it." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  since  Re- 
construction days,  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  so  weak  in  the  South  that  win- 
ning the  Democratic  nomination  for  a 
major  office  has  been  tantamount  to  elec- 
tion in  all  but  a  few  scattered  congres- 
sional districts. 


Under  these  conditions,  what  incentive 
has  there  been  for  large  numbers  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  election  day  in  most 
Southern  States? 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  General 
Eisenhower  twice  carried  a  few  Southern 
States,  and  that  last  year  former  Senator 
Goldwater  carried  five  States  in  Dixie. 
But  this  reflected  discontent  among 
Democrats,  not  an  upsui-ge  of  Republi- 
can strength. 

If,  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  only  60.5 
percent  of  the  eligibles  bother  to  vote, 
why  nullify  State  election  laws  in  the 
South  because  that  section  falls  10  per- 
centage points  below  the  national  aver- 
age? 

I  used  to  think  the  Eiixstein  theoiT  of 
relativity  was  complicated  until  I  saw 
the  assortment  of  formulas  in  this  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

The  original  bill  started  out  covering 
the  entire  State  of  Vu-ginia  because  it 
has  a  simple  literacy  test,  requii-ing  only 
ability  to  read  and  write,  and  because 
fewer  than  50  percent  of  the  eligibles 
voted  last  November — even  though  more 
than  50  percent  were  registered  and 
could  have  voted. 

Then  the  committee  added  a  require- 
ment that  an  area  would  be  covered  only 
if  more  than  20  percent  of  its  voting-age 
population  was  nonwhite  in  the  1960 
census.  This  eliminated  more  than  half 
of  the  political  subdivLsions  in  Virginia. 

But  the  committee  was  not  through. 
It  adopted  one  more  triggering  device, 
which  says  that  if  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  of  any  race 
or  color  in  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division are  not  registered,  that  area  is 
back  in  the  bill. 

Tables  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
majority  indicate  that  these  formulas 
would  still  enable  the  Attorney  General 
to  send  Federal  registrars  into  40  of  the 
96  counties  and  into  13  of  the  34  in- 
dependent cities  of  Virginia. 

While  I  am  glad  that  some  parts  of  my 
State  would  be  spared  this  return  to  the 
Fedpral  control  of  election  machinery 
that  was  tried  and  abandoned  in  recon- 
struction days,  it  has  not  altered  my  op- 
position to  the  measm-e.  It  is  just  as 
wrong  for  Congress  to  usuiia  the  con- 
stitutional functions  of  a  State  in  half 
the  counties  as  it  would  be  statewide. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  no  State 
succeeded  in  getting  more  than  80  per*^ 
cent  of  its  r>eople  of  voting  age  to  the 
polls  that  year,  and  estimated  popula- 
tion figures  for  1964  show  no  State  with 
a  turnout  on  election  day  above  77  per- 
cent. 

If  Congress  can  authorize  Federal  ex- 
aminers to  go  into  a  State  at  the  50- 
percent  level,  or,  if  a  State  is  to  be  ex- 
empt only  if  it  reaches  the  national 
average  of  about  60  percent,  then  we 
could  also  adopt  any  other  arbitrary 
yardstick. 

So,  why  not  make  this  bill  national 
in  its  application  by  sending  Federal  ex- 
aminers into  any  State  in  which  fewer 
than  80  percent  of  the  eligibles  vote? 

Of  course,  I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  suggestion  would  change  this  bill  into 
a  recruiting  device,  to  draw  out  citizens 
who  stay  home  on  election  day  by  choice 


and  not  because  of  any  obstacles  placed 
in  their  way. 

And  perhaps  this  job  of  arousing  more 
citizens  to  become  voters  should  be  left 
to  tlie  F>olitical  parties. 

All  I  am  trying  to  show  is  that  the 
mere  fact  that  only  49  or  59  percent  of 
the  adults  in  a  State  went  to  the  polls 
last  November  does  not  automatically 
prove  that  discrimination  kept  the  others 
at  home. 

What  happened  in  my  own  State  of 
Virginia  last  fall  fully  supports  that 
statement.  In  November  1964,  1,311,023 
Virginians — 51  percent  of  the  population 
of  voting  age — were  registered.  If  they 
had  all  gone  to  the  polls  on  election  day 
my  State  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
bill.  We  would  then  have  been  as  for- 
tunate PS  New  York,  which  has  a  more 
stringent  literacy  test  than  Virginia,  but 
is  not  covered  by  this  bill  because  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  adults  voted. 

But  because  269,000  of  the  Virginians 
who  were  registered,  and  could  have 
voted  without  interference  from  anyone, 
failed  to  make  it  to  the  polls.  Virginia's 
vote  total  dropped  to  41  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population. 

This  means  that  under  the  arbitrary 
formulas  written  into  the  original  draft 
of  this  bill  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  send  Federal 
examiners  into  my  State,  despite  the 
absence  of  any  substantial  evidence  that 
any  devices  are  used  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  registering  in  Virginia. 

If  the  Dirksen  amendment  is  retained, 
it  would  be  possible  for  Virginia  to  obtain 
a  court  decision  exempting  it  from  this 
bill  by  persuading  an  additional  10  per- 
cent of  its  people  to  register. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  the  Dirksen 
amendment  eliminates  some  of  the  un- 
fairness from  this  bill,  and  I  will  support 
it. 

Another  amendment  I  am  glad  the 
Judiciary  Committee  adopted  directs  the 
Census  Bureau  to  exclude  aliens,  persons 
in  active  military  service  and  their  de- 
pendents, in  estimating  the  percentage 
of  voting  age  population  registered  or 
voting  in  1964. 

I  understand  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  whose  State,  like 
Virginia,  has  a  large  number  of  service- 
men stationed  within  its  borders.  Most 
servicemen  are  eligible  to  vote  in  their 
home  States  if  they  meet  the  age  require- 
ment. 

In  Virginia  the  effect  of  the  Fong 
amendment  would  be  to  exclude  157.000 
servicemen;  about  22.000  aliens,  and  at 
least  54,000  dependents  of  servicemen. 
The  Census  Bureau  found  in  1960  that, 
of  the  servicemen  stationed  in  Virginia. 
54,722  listed  themselves  as  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, so  I  have  used  that  as  a  minimum 
number  of  dependents. 

These  groups  add  up  to  234,576,  and 
when  they  are  deducted  from  the  total 
adult  population.  Virginia's  percentage 
of  voters  last  November  goes  up  from 
41  to  more  than  45  percent  of  voting 
age  population. 

If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  and  de- 
duct the  thousands  living  in  northern 
Virginia  counties,  adjacent  to  Washing- 
ton, who  vote  in  other  States  from  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Virginia  would 
be  close  to,  if  not  above,  the  50  percent 
level  in  voter  turnout. 

Incidentally,  what  happened  when  the 
District  of  Columbia  took  part  in  its 
first  presidential  election  last  fall  offers 
further  proof  that  a  low  turnout  of  vot- 
ing age  population  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  discrimination. 

They  polled  fewer  than  we  polled  in 
Virginia.  Yet  we  are  singled  out  and 
stigmatized  as  a  State  that  discriminates 
against  a  minority  race. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     The  bill  docs  not 
provide  for  Federal  registrars  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  does  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course  not. 
The  District  of  Columbia  was  not  in  the 
list  presented  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
His  concern  is  directed  at  the  Senator's 
State,  my  State,  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  other  States  to  the  south  of  us. 

A  Washingtonian  was  required  only  to 
sign  a  card  vouching  for  the  fact  that 
he  or  she  was  a  resident,  and  of  the  re- 
quii-ed  age.  This  is  substantially  all  that 
is  required  for  a  Virginian  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections,  although  a  citizen 
of  my  State  must  still  pay.  for  the  bene- 
fit of  public  schools,  a  small  poll  tax  to 
vote  in  local  elections. 

The  amendment  which  Senate  Repub- 
lican Leader  Dirksen  got  into  the  bill 
in  the  Judiciai-y  Committee  would  en- 
able any  State  to  get  out  from  under  this 
measure  whenever  it  can  show  in  court 
that  it  is  doing  as  well  as  the  Nation  gen- 
erally in  persuading  its  people  to  register 
and  vote,  and  provided  it  can  demon- 
strate it  is  not  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

When  we  abolished  the  poll  tax  by  the 
constitution  in  Virginia  we  had  to  find 
some  way  to  determine  what  people  were 
still  living  and  who  wou.d  really  have 
the  right  to  vote.  In  the  past  we  have 
done  that  by  requiring  a  poll  tax  before 
one  was  permitted  to  vote.  The  treasurer 
certified  that  fact  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  and  the  poll  tax  list  v;ent  to  the 
registrar.  That  list  showed  who  was 
registered,  who  had  paid  the  poll  tax, 
and  who  was  still  hving  in  Virginia. 

In  Virginia  we  have  permanent  regis- 
tration. In  New  York,  for  example, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  model  of  every- 
thing that  is  fine,  one  must  register  be- 
fore the  election.  At  one  time  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  registration  in  New  York 
alone  disqualified  more  people  who  failed 
to  register  than  the  Federal  poll  tax  had 
in  the  entire  State  of  Virginia. 

But  we  had  annual  registration,  and 
all  one  had  to  do  was  to  sign  the  printed 
form  and  state  his  name,  residence,  and 
how  long  he  had  lived  in  the  precinct, 
so  that  the  election  officials  would  know 
where  he  expected  to  vote. 

What  did  the  Supreme  Court  do  yes- 
terday? It  threw  out  the  requirement 
that  one  must  give  a  certificate  of  resi- 
dence so  that  tht  registrars  and  judges 
of  elections  could  know  that  one  living 
in  Virginia  would  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
Virginia.  They  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  was  a  relic  of  the  past,  an  attempt 
to  maintain  the  poll  tax,  when  aU  that 


was  intended  was  to  try  to  find  out  who 
was  legally  a  resident  of  Virginia,  so  that 
when  the  time  came  to  make  up  the  poll- 
tax  voting  list,  the  registrars  would 
know  who  was  eligible  to  vote  in 
Virginia. 

In  Virginia,  one  cannot  get  on  the 
list  to  vote  later  than  30  days  before  the 
election.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  a 
person  could  register  to  vote  on  the  day 
of  the  election,  if  he  so  desired.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  keep  him  from  doing 
so.  I  do  not  know  of  any  State  that  now 
allows  a  person  to  register  and  vote  on 
the  same  day.  If  a  person  is  not  regis- 
tered in  time,  he  cannot  register  later. 
That  is  the  case  in  New  York,  where  a 
person  must  register  before  every  elec- 
tion. If  he  is  not  registered,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  vote;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
It  is  just  that  simple.  That  is  still  with- 
in the  constitutional  privileges  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  All  we  are 
asking  for  Virginia  is  to  preserve  the 
same  rights  as  are  being  exercised  in 
New  York— and  New  York,  of  course,  is 
not  covered  by  the  bill. 

In  defense  of  his  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  1  has 
said  that  Congress  is  trying  only  to  see 
that  rights  created  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment are  protected  and  that  "we  should 
not  seek  to  create  conditions  that  will  tie 
the  hands  of  the  States  in  the  conduct 
of  their  elections  for  periods  of  time  far 
beyond  the  time  when  discrimination  in 
voting  is  abolished  within  a  State." 

But  even  this  moderate  amendment 
does  not  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenbach.  When  he  was 
interviewed  on  "Meet  the  Press"  recently, 
Mr.  Katzenbach  said  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  take  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina  from  under  the  bill  im- 
mediately, and  a  note  of  sadness  seemed 
to  creep  into  his  voice  as  he  added,  "and 
I  would  suppose  by  the  time  the  bill  be- 
came effective  it  would  have  taken  out 
the  remainder." 

The  Attorney  General  was  reminded 
that  the  Dirksen  amendment  had  been 
strengthened  to  require  a  State  not  only 
to  register  60  percent  of  its  eligibles.  but 
also  to  satisfy  the  court  that  it  was  not 
discriminating.  He  was  asked  if  that 
made  it  acceptable.  Mr.  Katzenbach 
replied: 

I  think  that  is  helpful,  but  it  is  not  totally 
acceptable  because  you  run  into  the  difficulty 
of  what  it  means  to  say  that  they  are  not 
presently  discriminating.  Now,  If  that  means 
they  haven't  discriminated  In  the  past  6 
months  or  year,  or  2  years  or  something  of 
that  kind,  then  It  might  possibly  be 
acceptable. 


As  I  read  the  bill,  it  will  mean  that  in 
the  States  to  which  it  is  applied  voting 
qualifications  will  become  a  patchwork  of 
State  and  Federal  requirements.  It 
could  also  be  appUed  to  one  county  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  if  the 
Attorney  General  concludes  that  a  test 
or  device  has  been  used  to  interfere  with 
registration  of  voters. 

The  bill  as  reported  defines  "test  or 
device"  as  "any  requirement  that  a  per- 
son as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  regis- 
tration for  voting  (1)  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  read,  write,  understand,  or  m- 
terpret  any  matter,  (2)  demonstrate  any 
educational  achievement  or  his  knowl- 


edge of  any  particular  subject,  (3)  pos- 
sess good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  reg- 
istered voters  or  members  of  any  other 
class." 

Once  the  Attorney  General  has 
pointed  his  finger  at  a  State  or  county, 
and  said.  "You  are  now  under  this  new 
law,"  the  registration  of  voters  in  that 
jurisdiction  will  henceforth  be  deter- 
mined by  some  selected  portions  of  the 
State  law.  plus  a  new  set  of  requirements 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

It  is  presumed,  for  example,  that  the 
Federal  examiners  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  will  not  change  the  State 
requirements  as  to  age  or  length  of  resi- 
dence. 

But  no  one  v/ill  know  until  the  bill 
becomes  law  just  what  rules  the  Federal 
examiners  will  lay  down  to  be  com.plied 
with  by  the  individuals  who  apply  to 
them  for  registration. 

The  bill  provides  that  "The  times, 
places,  and  procedures,  and  form  for  ap- 
plication and  listing"  shall  be  promul- 
gated as  regulations  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  It  also  says  that  the  Com- 
mission, after  consulting  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  instruct  the  examiners 
concerning  applicable  State  law  "not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
(1)  the  qualifications  required  for  list- 
ing, and  (2)  loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  definition 
of  "test  bars  any  demonstration  of  abil- 
ity to  read,  write,  or  understand  any 
matter,"  one  wonders  what  sort  of  form 
the  Federal  examiner  will  use. 

Will  the  examiner  be  limited  to  filling 
out  the  application  form  for  the  regis- 
trant? 

I  suppose  the  answer  will  rest  with 
the  Attorney  General,  who,  under  the 
bill,  will  instruct  the  examiners.  I  sup- 
pose, also,  that  if  the  Attorney  General 
decided  that  the  simple  form  which  a 
registrant  in  Virginia  is  asked  to  sign  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he 
could  authorize  the  Federal  examiners 
to  retain  that  form. 

But  whatever  procedure  is  adopted, 
the  result  will  be  a  mixture  of  some 
State  anc"  some  Federal  regulations. 

I  was  intrigued  by  one  remark  the 
Attorney  General  made  during  his  re- 
cently televised  interview.     He  was  re- 
minded of  a  provision  in  the  original 
bill  that,  if  a  man  placed  on  the  voting 
roster  by  a  Federal  examiner  failed  to 
vote  over  a  period  of  3  years,  his  name 
would  be  dropped  from  the  rolls.     The 
Attorney  General  was  asked  why  that 
was  changed  in  committee  to  require  that 
names  be  dropped  only  in  accordance 
with  State  law. 

His  answer  was  that  that  "seemed  to 
be  a  more  uniform,  more  easily  adminis- 
tered provision." 

Mr  President,  this  answer  left  me  with 
the  impression  that  those  who  admmis- 
ter  the  act  will  follow  State  law  only 
when  it  suits  their  purpose. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  language 
in  the  Constitution,  reserving  to  the 
States  the  power  to  determine  the  quaU- 
fications  of  voters. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
in  its  entirety  because  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  and  Is  pur- 
posely drawn  to  apply  only  to  one  section 
of  the  Nation.  But  if  it  is  goinc  to  pass, 
we  should  certainly  strike  out  the  section 
banning  a  poll  tax  in  State  or  local  elec- 
tions. Wo  should  also  retain  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  which  seeks  only  to  free 
a  State  from  this  Federal  control  when- 
ever it  exceeds  the  national  average  in 
voter-turnout,  or  registers  more  than 
60  percent  of  its  voting  ase  population. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  have  not  been  present  to  hear 
all  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  However,  the  part  which  I 
have  heard  lias  been  very  fine  indeed. 
Did  the  Senator  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment pertaining  to  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  did  not  stress 
it.  I  mentioned  it  as  one  bit  of  evidence 
that  Congress  passed,  proposed,  ratif.ed. 
and  fully  endorsed  what  was  in  the  Con- 
stitution, in  section  2  of  article  I,  to  give 
the  States  the  right  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors,  because  it  repeated  it 
In  the  17th  amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  repeated  it  verbatim,  did 
It  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  that  way.  it  was  fully  ratified. 
I  also  cited  numerous  decisions  going 
back  to  the  early  part  of  our  history,  to 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  15th 
amendment.  These  decisions  show  that 
the  15th  amendment  did  not  confer  on 
anyone  the  right  to  determine  qualifica- 
tions for  voting.  They  merely  stated 
that  those  rights  were  left  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  States,  and  that  the  States 
could  not  discriminate  by  means  of  State 
law  against  a  man  because  he  was  a 
nonwhite  or  a  former  slave. 

Mr.  HILL.  Are  there  not  many  court 
decisions  lo  that  effect? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  are  many 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  correct  that  some 
of  our  greatest  judges  have  participated 
in  those  decisions? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  cited  the  decision  of  a  three- 
judge  court,  headed  by  Judge  Dobie,  of 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  upheld  the  Virginia  poll  tax.  This 
decision  has  gone  unchallenged  through 
all  the  succeeding  years.  A  case  was 
decided  only  March  1,  1965.  In  that 
case,  all  of  the  previous  decisions  con- 
cerning the  right  of  the  States  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  electors  as 
their  individual  right  were  mentioned. 
This  power  does  not  belong  to  Congress 
under  the  Constitution.  That  has  been 
the  unanimous  holding  of  the  courts 
through  the  years. 

I  also  cited  the  history  of  the  section 
as  set  out  very  clearly  by  James  Madison 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Feder- 


alist Papers.  I  also  quoted  from  the 
ratifying  convention  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  various  State  conven- 
tions also  had  to  ratify  it.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Massachu- 
setts convention,  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion, and  the  Connecticut  convention 
ratified  it.  There  is  no  question  about  it 
being  a  constitutional  law.  It  is  a  con- 
clusion that  one  must  reach. 

Tlie  provisions  that  would  outlaw  any 
typ3  of  literacy  test  or  poll  tax  are  un- 
constitutional. That  is  just  as  clear  as 
can  be  from  the  standpoint  of  a  constitu- 
tional lav.yer. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  a  great  student  of  our  history,  and 
particularly  our  constitutional  history. 
Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  would  ever 
have  been  ratified  or  the  Federal  Union 
ever  have  come  into  being  under  the 
Constitution  if  this  very  provision  had 
not  been  there,  leaving  to  the  States  the 
right  to  fix  qualifications  of  voters? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  One  of  the 
greatest  men  the  State  of  Virginia  ever 
produced  was  George  Mason.  George 
Mason  wrote  the  provisions  of  the  decla- 
ration on  which  were  based  Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Madi- 
son's Constitution. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
George  Mason  said  that  there  was  such 
diversity  among  the  sovereign  States 
concerning  who  could  or  could  not  vote, 
that  if  Congress  were  to  attempt  to  pro- 
vide that  power  and  authorize  it.  the 
States  would  never  ratify  what  the  Con- 
vention did. 

Theie  was  only  one  vote  to  provide 
Congress  with  that  power. 

Mr.  HILL.  All  the  other  votes  were 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  should  not 
have  that  power. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  votes  pro- 
vided that  each  State  could  do  it,  pro- 
vided the  State  did  not  discriminate 
again.st  the  voters  in  election  for  Federal 
ofTicials.  The  15th  amendment  provided 
that  we  must  not  discriminate  against  a 
m.an  because  of  his  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.  There  was 
no  provision  which  would  touch  the  right 
of  Congress  to  fix  qualifications. 

This  bill  is  as  unconstitutional  as  it 
can  be. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  think  of  anything  that  would 
be  more  unconstitutional  than  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  might  pro- 
vide for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  10th 
amendment.  This  bill  would  practically 
do  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  amendment  ratified, 
allirmed,  and  confirmed  the  very  thing 
the  Senator  said;  namely,  that  the  power 
to  fix  qualifications  was  to  be  absolutely 
and  wholly  within  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Stntes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  George  Mason, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  others  claimed  that 
Congress  would  eventually  override  the 
States  and  that  the  States  would  lose 
their  power. 

Virginia  would  not  have  ratified  the 
Constitution  but  for  the  promise  of 
George    Washington,    James    Madison, 
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and  the  great  jurist  John  Marshall,  that 
amendments  would  be  offered.  They 
spelled  out  12  of  the  amendments. 

One  of  the  amendments  was  the  10th 
amendment,  which  provided  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  denied  to  the  States 
would  be  resei-ved  to  the  States  and  the 
peoi)le. 

Virginia  was  the  largest  State  in  area 
and  population.  Virginia  was  the  most 
powerful  find  richest  State.  When  the 
State  of  Virginia  entered  the  Union,  it 
had  more  Members  in  the  Hou.se  than 
any  other  State.  The  largest  city  south 
of  Philadelphia  was  Williamsburg 
Think  of  that. 

We  would  not  have  had  any  perfect 
Union  v.ithout  the  10th  amendment. 
What  kind  of  Union  would  we  have  if 
we  were  to  pass  this  bill  and  take  part 
of  the  10th  amendment  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution? That  is  what  it  would  boil 
down  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate my  distinguished  colleague  for  the 
very  fine  speech  he  made  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


INCREDIBLE  VIEWS  OF  FORMER 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER  ON  WAR 
WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President .  I  was 
appalled  by  the  i-eport  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  of  statements  made  by 
former  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  in 
Paris  on  yesterday.  According  to  the 
distinguished  Washington  Post  foreign 
correspondent.  Wavcrly  Root.  Mr.  Gold- 
water  told  newsmen  at  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Press  Association  luncheon  that  he 
"prays  for  Red  China  to  provide  provo- 
cations which  would  justify  the  United 
States  in  attacking  her  atomic  installa- 
tions, but  he  doesn't  think  she  will." 

As  reported  by  Mr.  Root,  "the  state- 
ment 6n  China  came  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  a  British  reporter  who  asked 
whether  Goldwater  would  advocate  at- 
tacking Chinese  military,  industrial,  or 
atomic  installation:  'Yes,  if  they  give 
us  provocation,"  Goldwater  answered. 
'No,  if  they  do  not  give  us  provocation. 
I  rather  pray  that  Red  China  would  give 
us  provocation  to  attack  her  militai-y  and 
atomic  installations.' "' 

Asked  what  would  constitute  sufficient 
provocation  for  attacking  China,  Gold- 
water  said  "If  China  sends  troops  into 
South  Vietnam  or  materiel  in  massive 
quantities." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  what 
Mr.  Goldwater  is  saying  is  that  he  hopes 
China  will  send  troops  into  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  so  that  we  will  have  an 
excuse  to  launch  an  attack  on  China. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  incred- 
ible statement  I  have  ever  attributed  to  a 
prominent  national  flgure.  We  can  only 
speculate  on  the  disastrous  course  our 
nation  might  have  followed  had  Gold- 
water  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  last 
fall.  Consider  the  impact  on  the  rest 
of  the  v.'orld  if  a  leading  American  figure 
openly  praying  that  China  will  intervene 
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in  the  Vietnamese  war  so  that  we  will 
have  an  excuse  to  launch  world  war 
III  by  attacking  this  largest  of  all  na- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  earth.  That 
concept  is  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. It  makes  one  shudder  at  the  mere 
expression  of  the  thought,  particularly 
when  it  was  expressed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try at  the  largest  luncheon  ever  held  by 
the  Anglo-American  Press  Association. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  the  American 
people  in  their  wisdom  elected  to  the 
Presidency  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  has  not 
only  given  repeated  assurances  that  he 
seeks  no  wider  war  in  Vietnam,  but  has 
offered  to  proceed  at  anytime  with  un- 
conditional negotiations. 

I  applaud  the  President's  appointment 
of  the  distinguished  W.  Averell  Harriman 
to  represent  us  at  the  proposed  confer- 
ence on  Cambodian  neutrality.  That 
conference,  as  our  majority  leader  has 
repeatedly  reminded  us,  can  open  the 
door  to  further  discussions  leading  to  a 
settlement  on  the  Vietnamese  war. 

As  I  first  indicated  on  April  1,  I  trust 
that  the  President  will  also  interrupt  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  long  enough 
to  provide  some  breathing  room  for  the 
regime  in  Hanoi  to  consider  negotiations, 
because,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiCHT]  has  said,  it  is  vei-y  diffi- 
cult to  create  a  climate  favorable  to  ne- 
gotiations so  long  as  attacks  continue  on 
both  sides.  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
this  Nation  is  big  enough  and  great 
enough  to  break  the  cycle  of  blows  and 
counterblows  which  is  a  formula  for  a 
larger  and  larger  war. 

I  also  hope  that  our  great  President 
would  not  hesitate  to  consider  some  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  National 
Liberation  Front  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  represented  at  negotiating 
sessions.  After  all,  the  principal  antag- 
onists in  Vietnam  are  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  in  Saigon  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Liberation  Front, 
which  speaks  for  the  Vietcong  guerrillas. 
Unless  those  two  principal  antagonists 
can  work  out  some,  kind  of  a  settl^ent, 
it  seems  to  me  we  mjss  the  main  point. 

Negotiations  must  take  place  so  that 
these  two  groups  can  reach  some  kind  of 
a  settlement,  if  the  lighting  is  to  cease. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
however  much  Hanoi  and  Peiping  en- 
courage and  support  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas, this  has  always  been  fundamen- 
tally an  internal  struggle  involving  the 
GDvemment  of  South  Vietnam  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Vietnamese  guerrilla  forces 
on  the  other. 

I  further  hope  that  if  negotiations  do 
go  forward,  we  will  consider  the  creation 
of  a  southeast  Asian  peacekeeping  force 
composed  primarily  of  forces  supplied 
by  Burma,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Laos, 
Malaya,  and  Vietnam,  and  other  nations 
in  the  southesist  Asia  area.  I  think  it 
has  been  one  of  the  ingredients  missing 
from  the  agreement  of  1954.  We  have 
had  no  effective  peace  keeping  force  to 
bring  into  that  area  under  the  agree- 
ments at  Geneva  11  years  ago. 

Such  a  regional  force  affiliated  with 
the  United  Nations  would  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  stabilize  this  area 
of  conflict  and  tension  than  would  a  uni- 


lateral force  of  Americans  operating 
8,000  miles  away  from  home  in  alien  ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  tragic  as- 
pects of  this  war  is  the  growing  terror- 
ism on  both  sides. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  prices  we  pay 
for  an  undeclared  war  is  that  it  stays 
'^^outside  the  scope  of  the  application  of 
international  law  that  is  applied  in  in- 
ternational conflicts. 

Americans  have  certainly  felt  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  uneasiness  about  the  use  of 
our  weapons  to  burn  villages,  destroy  the 
jungle  foliage,  and  wreak  havoc  on  the 
Vietnamese  countryside.  All  of  this, 
however,  has  been  accompanied  by 
mounting  terrorist  activity  by  the  Viet- 
cong guerrillas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  12  recent  acts  of  terrorism  on  the 
part  of  the  Vietcong  guerrillas  dii'ected 
primarily  at  U.S.  personnel. 

I  request  further  that  the  article  by 
Waverly  Root  reporting  on  Mr.  Gold- 
water's  comments  printed  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  and 
news  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Incidents  of  Terrorism  Directed  Primarily 
AT  U.S.  Personnel 

1.  On  June  28,  1963,  a  bicycle  bomb  ex- 
ploded near  the  wall  of  the  MAAG  compound 
in  Saigon.  A  second  similar  incident  followed 
by  10  minutes.  Five  U.S.  personnel  were 
injured. 

2.  On  February  9,  1964,  following  a  series  of 
minor  incidents,  two  bombs  exploded  under 
the  bleachers  of  Pershing  Field  in  Saigon. 
There  were  2  U.S.  personnel  killed  and  23 
were  Inju  ed. 

3.  A  week  later,  on  February  16,  1964,  the 
U.S.  movie  theater  in  Saigon  was  attacked. 
The  theater  was  heavily  damaged.  Three 
Americans  were  killed  and  35  injured. 

4.  On  August  12,  1964,  a  plastic  bomb  ex- 
ploded on  a  bicycle  at  My  Tho.  Five  Amer- 
icans were  wounded  and  three  killed. 

5.  On  August  25.  1964,  the  Caravelle  Hotel 
In  Saigon  was  bombed.  There  was  extensive 
damage  to  the  fifth  floor  but  only  one  Amer- 
ican was  wounded. 

6.  On  November  1,  1964,  mortar  fire  de- 
livered on  the  Bien  Hoa  Airfield  killed  4 
Americans  and  injured  72,  while  destroying 
many  airplanes. 

7.  On  Christmas  Eve  of  1964  the  Brink 
Hotel  In  Saigon  was  bombed,  killing  2  Amer- 
icans and  wounding  64  others.  There  was 
extensive  damage  and  the  hotel  Is  now  un- 
occupied. 

8.  On  January  26,  1965.  two  time  bombs 
exploded  in  MACV's  secondary  headquarter^ 
in  Saigon  but  injured  only  one  American. 

S.  On  February  7,  1965,  the  Vietcong  at- 
tacked the  Plelku  compound  killing  9  Amer- 
icans and  wounding  107. 

10.  On  February  10,  1965.  the  Vietcong  at- 
tacked the  Qui  Nhon  U.S.  enlisted  men's 
billet.  Twenty-three  Americans  were  killed, 
21  lnj\ired,  and  7  Vietnamese  were  killed. 
The  4-Etory  blUet  was  destroyed. 

11.  On  March  30,  1965,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Saigon  was  bombed.  Two  Americans  were 
killed  and  48  wounded.  Fourteen  Vietnamese 
were  killed  and  106  wounded. 

12.  The  most  recent  serious  Incident  oc- 
curred on  April  14,  1965,  at  Qui  Nhon  when 
an  explosion  was  set  oCf  in  U.S.  ammunition 
storage.  Thirty-one  Americans  were  wound- 
ed In  action,  13  of  them  by  small  arms  fire 
which  followed  the  explosion. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28,  1965] 

Barrt  Sees  Peiping  Fear  op  Attack 

(By  Waverly  Root,  Washington  Post  foreign 

service ) 

Paris,  April  27. — Former  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  told  135  persons  at  the  largest 
luncheon  the  Anglo-American  Press  Associa- 
tion has  ever  held  today  that  he  prays  for 
Red  China  to  provide  provocations  which 
would  Justify  the  United  States  attacking 
her  atomic  Installations — but  he  doesn't 
think  she  will. 

He  also  said  he  backed  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  Vietnam,  that  he  did  not  expect 
nuclear  weapons  to  be  u?ed  there,  and  that 
while  he  doern't  expect  to  make  another  try 
for  the  presidency,  he  might  run  again  for 
the  Senate.  But  he  said  he  found  It  rather 
pleasant  to  "stay  home,  play  with  my  grand- 
children, hunt  and  fish,  humming  'Hail  To 
The  Chief.'  " 

The  statement  on  China  came  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  a  British  reporter  who  asked 
whether  Goldwater  would  advocate  attacking 
Chinese  military,  Industrial,  or  atomic  Instal- 
lations. 

"Yes,  if  they  give  us  provocation,"  Gold- 
water  answered.  "No,  If  they  do  not  give  us 
provocation.  I  rather  pray  that  Red  China 
would  give  us  provocation  to  attack  her  mili- 
tary and  atomic  installations." 

He  added  that  "many  peoples  around  the 
world  would  be  happy  to  see  China's  nuclear 
capacity  disappear." 

RUSSIANS    INCLTIDED 

He  confirmed  after  his  public  speech  that 
when  he  spoke  of  many  peoples,  he  had  Rus- 
sians In  mind  among  others. 

Asked  what  would  constitute  sufiBclent 
provocation  for  attacking  China,  Goldwater 
said,  "if  China  sends  troops  Into  South  Viet- 
nam or  materiel  in  massive  quantities." 

He  said  this  would  not  necessarily  mean 
war.  He  said  the  United  States  could  punish 
China  from  air  or  sea,  where  her  strength  is 
superior,  but  he  would  never  favor  sending 
ground  troops  in.  "No  country,"  he  said, 
"can  match  China  on  the  ground." 

But  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  China 
will  not  provide  provocation  as  he  had  de- 
fined it. 

Asked  by  another  British  newspaperman 
how  long  the  United  States  can  keep  China 
out  of  the  United  Nations,  Goldwater  said, 
"if  It  comes  right  down  to  it.  I  don't  think 
wo  could  keep  her  out  very  long." 

He  admitted  the  strength  of  the  argument 
that  a  nation  of  600  or  700  million  Is  hard 
to  ignore,  but  went  on,  "in  the  United  States, 
this  Is  a  political  question.  If  you  want  to 
get  into  trouble  there.  Just  advocate  admit- 
ting Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  or 
recognizing  her." 

"Do  you  agree  with  President  Johnson's 
policy  m  South  Vietnam?"  Goldwater  was 
asked. 

JOHNSON  SUPPORTED 

"I  have  to  say  yes.  My  President  has  done 
the  right  thing,  in  the  right  way." 

This  came  after  Goldwater  had  Introduced 
himself  by  saying,  "If  you  don't  know  who  I 
am,  I'm  the  trigger-happy  war-mongering 
•  •  •  who  proposed  bombing  the  supply 
routes  from  North  Vietnam.  You're  a  states- 
man today  when  you  propose  that.  I  was  a 
year  too  early." 

Goldwater  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  were  both  on  the  town  last 
night,  playing  an  unpercelved  game  of  hide- 
and-seek,  but  BO  far  as  anyone  knows  their 
criss-crossing  paths  never  Intersected. 

That    was    because    they    were    pxirsulng 
widely  different  Interests,  both  artistic.    Gro- 
myko was  looking  at  the  architectural  gems 
of  Paris  and  Goldwater  was  being  tattooed. 
last  tattoo 

This  took  Gromyko  to  such  magnificent 
sights  of  Paris  as  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  and 
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the  Place  de  la   Concorde,  with  fountain  cal  purposes,  the  voter  is  still  called  upon  15th  amendment,  or  a  denial  of  equal 

pi.iving  full  blast,  both  floodlighted.  to  pay  the  poll  tax.  protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th 

It  took  Goidwater  to  a  n:uTow  street  climb-  j  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  call  the  poll  amendment— or  both, 

ir^  ,yPr^*^^*  Montmartre   hill    behind   the  ^^^  ^^  anachronism.     It  is  difficult  to  Mr.  President,  the  question  really  is: 

^^to'flSSr/or^t'he  loir^r^Z  n^mois  see  how  it  can  be  defended  by  anyone  Should  Congress  sit  still  wjth  its  hands 

tattoo  artists,  known  by  the  single  nrme  of  except   on   the   basis    that   the   States  folded,  or  should  it-  not?    I  believe  that 

Bruno,  whose  weird  working  hours  are  5  p.m.  should  be  permitted  to  do  whatever  they  it  should  not,  and  for  this  reason: 

to  2  a.rn.  please  in  terms  of  defining  as  a  qualifica-  If  we  find  that  the  poll  tax  is  actually 

Goldwater  went  there  to  have  a  Hopi  tn-  tion  something  which  is  not  a  qualifica-  abridging  the  voting  riyht — and  I  believe 

dian  insignia  near  the  base  of  his  thumb  (.jq^.  or  in  terms  of  clinging  to  every  that  is  the  burden  of  proof  which  must 

completed.    Member  of  a  white  man's  r.sso-  ^esticial  institution,  whatever  it  may  be.  be  borne  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill— I 

£!;\'!;r„,l°!,^if  ht.'^h?X,t    Snl-^^  including  the  poll  tax.  which  places  re-  believe  there  is  much  more  likelihood 

mue  points  symboHzVng  a  snake  lite.    He  strictions  upon  the  voting  right.  that  the  Court  will  sustain  the  action  of 

also  had  the  two  dots,  one  below  the  other.  As  a  constitutional  lawyer,  it  IS  my  Congress  based  upon  its  finding  of  fact 

beneath  the  bite  mark,  e.ich  of  which  s*gni-  judgment — and  I  put  into  practice  what  than  there  is  of  a  court  proceeding  aca- 

fies  participation  in  a  dance.    After  that  \ou  I  teu'h  in  theory,  by  introducing  legisla-  dcmically  based  on  facts  in  an  individual 

can  dance  and  dance,  but  you  e.-.rn  no  more  tion  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  by  statute  case  dealing  with  a  poll  tax  to  reverse 

dots.    However.  Goldwater  was  notified  while  ^^  previous  occasions — that  the  poll  tax  the  results  of  a  previous  decision, 

here  that  he  had  just  been  named  an  hon-  p.  j.!  ^c  eliminated  bv  statute.  This  is  cen-  I  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  a 

h'.ir.S'p  oSrthP^'^n'ke  "Site     2f  had°  it  tral.  I  believe,  to  the  theme  of  the  ma-  chance  that  the  Court  will  hold  that  such 

nail  circle  o\er  tne  snase   oite.     xie  naa  it  .       '           ,,',..         ,_           ...          .  .  .  •  •        ■         „  i.'i.    i-  _   i      ta  .•     ii. 

added  last  night  jorJfy  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  v.'hich  a  provision  is  constitutional.     It  is  the 

supported  the  amendment,  that  the  poll  duty  of  Congress  to  act,  just  as  each  of 

Mr. MORTON..   Mr. President,  v.ill the  ^j.^  j^  fact  represents  a  burden  on  the  the  three  branches  of  government  must 

Senator  yield?  vr;ting  richt  and  an  abridgment  of  the  do  its  duty. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  yield.  voting  right  within  the  context  of  the  This  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  was  not  present  in  i^^y^   amendment,   and   that   as   it   has  practical  plan  under   the  Constitution, 

the  Chamber  and  did  not  hear  the  early  ^vorked  out  it  represents  discrimination  Where   wo  are   now  seized  again  with 

part  of   the   Senator's  statement.     Did  ^^^  favor  of  those  who  are  economically  leveling  barriers  to  the  voting  right  and 

the  Senator  quote  from  what  Secretary  ^ble  to  pav  and  against  those  who  are  as  v.-e  again  bear,  v;ithout  question,  the 

McNamara  said  or  what  former  Senator  economically  unable  to  pay.  burden  of  proof,  Congress  should  do  its 

Goldwater  said?  (At  this  point  Mr.  Tydings  took  the  duty. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  quotation  was  ch?ar  as  Presiding  Officer.)  I  note  the  presence  in  the  Chamber 
from  an  article  appearing  in  today'.';  j^jj.  javitS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Washington  Post,  under  the  byline  of  -ctunlly  been  used  as  an  instrument  to  Kennedy],  who  nrade  a  magnificent 
Waverly  Root,  and  is  attributed  to  former  perpetuate  abridgment  of  the  right  to  speech  on  this  subject  at  the  very  open- 
Senator  Goldwater.  regisU'r  and  vote,  and  therefore,  both  ing  of  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill,  in 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  thou:7ht  that  per-  ^^  ^^xe  basis  of  law  and  practice — and  connection  with  which  he  sponsored  an 
haps  it  might  liave  been  Secretary  Mc-  ^j^g  Supreme  Court  has  always  consid-  amendment,  which  some  of  us  on  our 
Namara.  ^j-^^j    both— the    poll    tax    should    be  side  had  the  honor  to  support  in  the 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  suggest  abolished.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  -p^   n^^^  ^ho  would   cite  Breedlove  With  his  permission  I  shall  quote  cer- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Rus-  against  Suttles,   which   is   the  Gq/|f  gia  tain  conclusions,  without  again  proving 

SELL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair),  f.^^^  which  upheld  a  poll  tax  levied' by  them,  with  respect  to  which  we  must 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  a  State,  I  would  say  two  things:  First,  bear  the  burden  of  proof. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  that   case   can   be   easily   distinguished  An  examination  of  his  presentation  in- 

the  roll.  on  the  facts  from  the  case  now  pending  dicates,  first,  that  we  must  bear  in  mind 

Mr.  HART.   Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan-  before     the     Supreme     Court,    Harper  the  historic  fact  that  it  was  admitted 

imous  consent   that   the  order  for  the  against   the    Virginia    State    Board    of  freely — in  fact,  it  was  stated  to  be  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded.  Elections,  which  will  be  argued  this  fall  policy — in  the  poll  tax  States  that  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc-  and  undoubtedly  decided  reasonably  soon  purpose  of  the  poll  tax  was  to  restrict 

Govern  in  the  chaii") .    Without  objec-  thereafter.    Second,  the  question  of  the  the  franchise.    This  operated  to  a  sub- 

tion,  it  is  50  ordered.  i5th  amendment  was  not  even  raised  in  stantial  extent  against  those  who  could 

_^ Breedlove  against  Suttles.  least  afford  to  pay  the  tax,  who  in  most 

Most  of  the  States  have  repealed  the  cases  were  Negroes  in  the  States  which 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  196d  p^u  ^a^.    Only  four  States  still  have  it.  imposed  the  tax. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  The  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  Second.  I  believe  that  the  speech  of 

of  the  bill  *S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  in  civil  rights  cases  clearly  indicate  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  made 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  the  Court  is  interpreting  the  Constitu-  it  clear  that  the  poll  tax  has  been  used 

United  States.  tion  based  upon  the  times  in  which  the  as  an  instrument  of  discrimination.   In- 

Mr.  JA\TTS.    Mr.  President,  those  of  Constitution  operates.  deed,  the  Senator  gave  classic  examples 

us  who  are  proponents  of  the  bill  have  The  case  of  Brown  against  the  Board  of  the  fact  that  restrictions  were  im- 

founJ,  in  recent  days,  so  much  concen-  of  Education,  a  landmark  case,  for  all  posed  as  to  where  a  person  paid  his  poll 

tration  of  attention  on  'he  issue  of  the  practical  purposes  reversed  the  separate-  tax.    Often  if  he  were  a  white  man,  he 

poll  tax  which,  intere=!tingly  enough,  is  but-equal  doctrine.     This  was  also  the  paid  it  to  a  prowUng  deputy  sheriff;  n 

eliminated  by  bills  pending  in  both  this  case  in  sustaining  the  public  accommo-  the  person  were  a  Negro,  he  was  required 

and  the  other  body,  that  we  thought  it  dations  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  pay  it  directly  to  the  sheriff  in  the 

mi.'ht,  !:e  ireful  to  discuss  the  matter  of  1964.    This  philosophy  has  been  evi-  sheriffs    office,   which   likely   would  be 

again,  to  make  our  position  clear  on  the  dent  in  other  fields,  in  addition  to  the  closed.     Of  course  if  the  poll  tax  were 

Record,  and  to  underline  the  fact  that  civil  rights  field.  not  paid,  the  prospective  voter  would  be 

eljnination  of  the  poll  tax  would  repre-  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  assume  disquahfied.     Since   it   is   a   dangerous 

sent  a  really  tangible  and  practical  ele-  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  static,  we  business  for  Negroes  to  be  out  at  night 

ment  of  progress  ui  the  field  of  civil  would  still  be  citing  the  Dred  Scott  de-  in  some  States,   we  can   well   imagine 

rights.  cision    for    basic    propositions    of    law.  what  chance  a  Negro  would  have  under 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  we  have  However,    the    Supreme    Court    is    not  those  conditions  to  find  a  place  where 

acted   cautiously   with   respect   to   this  static,  nor  would  the  Constitution  long  he  could  pay  his  poll  tax, 

problem  in  the  past  by  adopting  a  con-  survive  if  it  were.    Hence,  I  believe  we  are  Another    important    point    that    was 

stitutional  amendment  which  eliminates  now  reaching  the  point  where  there  is  made  in  the  Senator's  speech  was  with 

it  only  us  to  Federal  elections,  but  that  real  likelihood  that  the  Court  will  de-  respect    to    the    disparity    between    the 

we  now  find  this  half  measure  does  not  clare  the  poll  tax  to  be  either  an  abridge-  average    per    capita    income    of    white 

really  cure  the  situation.    For  all  practi-  ment   of    the    voting   right   under   the  families  and  the  average  per  capita  in- 
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eome  of  nonwhite  families  in  the  poll  tax    ^\  .-^^^  ^to^ak^^^^n^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^S^lS^^t^^^lS^f  Si 

States.    The  ^^^.^llest  disparity  is  in  the    5/,^^f^"^^*2t^,7d^^  umted  States,  the  examiners  specified  in 

famines  ^^^   nonwhite   famihes^^^^^         ^eaSt  prSe  Si  tS  S^^^  the  right  to  vote  by  States  and  their  po- 

C^^^^^^l^^'^  3-     f~?oVg^l  STonranf  S  ^L^^r    '^.  ^^^^t^e  were  embarra^ed  by 
parity  is  much  wider,  showing  again  that     who  have  fought  so  lo^g  ^nd  so  hara^or  '  ^^^^^^^     Every  member  of  the 

fhe  utilization  of  the  poll  tax  represents     this  and  ^^J^^^^/^^^^^^^if ^^'n^^Jfe  bill     commUtee  who  favors  the  bill  on  which 

the  greatest  penalty  against  those  who     jontinue  to  do  so  unwi  an  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  literally 

are  least  able  to  pay  it.  in^avin.?  what  I  do  I  merely  evaluate     embarrassed  by  the  proposal  that  we  en- 

Finally.  I  have  argued-and  did  argue       .^.f.^'^/jg^^  t^^^^^      ""'''  ^  act   a   provision   in   which   the   United 

on  in  1930  and  in  1962-that  the  poll     ^^^^^^J^i'^'j J^  ^1^^^^  States  would  become  the  collection  agent 

tax  is  not  a  qualification  for  voting.    A        ^^^^{^^1^'°^  anachronism,  a  vestigial     for  the  poll  tax.    Yet  that  was  the  dilem- 
poll  tax  does  not  tell  anythmg  about  a    fP°^^^^fof tS  pLtXchmost  South-     ma  in  which  we  were  cast,  unless  the 
man's  ability  or  capability  for  voting,  ex-     ^!^"!J^fdono?^are  about.    The  State    tax  could  be  eliminated, 
cept  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  poll    ^P'/i-nsi  is  in  the  process  of  elim-        So  the  bill  before  the  Senate  would 
tax:  and  within  our  American  system    9^  f^^'t^t  ^^'^   what  could  be  more  ef-     end  the  embarrassment  by  cutting  off  the 
that  is  not  a  qualification  with  respect  to     ina"ng  lo       ^         meeting  our  respon-     poU  tax  entirely.    It  is  most  significant, 
whether  a  person  should  have  the  right    J^"i ties   than  at  long  last  to  sweep  it    too,  that  in  sustaining  the  administra- 
te vote.  awav  and  not  allow  it  to  survive  a  bill     tion    position,    the    Attorney    General 
It  was  on  that  ground  that  I  felt  deep-     ^v,ich  is  honestly  seeking  to  level  barriers    argued    the    proposition    that    only    1 
ly  and  still  feel  strongly,  that  the  Su-    J^^i^Jift "  tion  to  voting!  year's  poll  tax  had  to  be  paid  by  those 
preme  Court  wUl  sustain  the  constitu-     "'g^          speculating  that  a  trade  will     registered  by  the   examiners,   notwith- 
tionality  of  our  act  in  this  respect.     I                      ^  ^        ^j  ^^^^  provision  for  the     standing  how  much  m  back  poll  taxes 
derived      considerable      encouragement    ^  "Jf^"^^  60-percent  amendment.     But     might  be  owed  by  such  individuals,  as 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  announcement                          ^^    60-percent  amendment    computed  under  State  law. 
in  the  Harman  case,  which  invalidated  a    ^^g""  posed  and  will  continue  to  be  op-        For  example,  under  Virginia  law  there 
section  of   Virginia  law   which  substi-            ^j^^  t^e  Senate,  the  fact  is  that  it    is  a  3-year  cumulative  Provision     It  is 
tuted-and  I  shall  explain  in  a  moment    ^    ^.^^^  ^  requirement  that  freedom  from     my  Judgment  that  if  under  Federal  law. 
why  I  use  that  word-for  a  poll  tax  in     discrimination  in  voting  must  be  shown    in  the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General 
Federal  elecUons   a  requirement  for  a                 .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  by  any  State  or     accumulat3d  poll  taxes  imposed  by  State 
witnessed  or  notarized  residence  certifi-     mical  subdivision  to  escape  the  provi-     law  could  be  reduced  to  1  year  s  poll  tax. 
cate  to  be  filed  6  months  prior  to  the    ^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^g  eights  bill.  the  tax  could  be  eliminated  entirely, 
date  of  the  election  in  order  to  qualify        .^  ,     .       ^,g       ^g  t^e  provision  in  a         The    Attorney    General    justified    his 
to  vote.                                                        .       different    category    from    the    poll   tax     opinion  on  the  ground  that  people  had 
The  reason  I  use  the  word  "substi-     amendment.    We  are  convinced  that  the     been  denied  the  right  to  vote    and  so 
tuted"  is  that  this  requirement  was  ex-        y  ^^^^  ^^^-^^  abridge  and  inhibit  the    they  really  did  not  owe  a  P^ll^^'l-    Jf^ 
cused  if  the  present  State  poll  tax  had    ^^ercise  of  the  voting  franchise,  whereas     let  us  remember  that  it  ^as  the  Unitwl 
been  paid.    The  Supreme  Court  held  it     ^  ^^rst,  if  we  should  lose  on  the  60-per-     States  and  not  the  St^Jf^^that  was  mak- 
to  be  nothing  but  a  substitute  for  the  poU     ^^^^  amendment,  there  would  still  be  a     ing  that  judgment.    U  the  United  States 
tax  which  had  been  eliminated  by  con-     provision  which  would  at  least  protect    could  make  any  judgnient  to  reduce  the 
stitutional  amendment.    It  seems  to  me     ^-ainst  current  discrimination  and  de-     poll  tax,  it  could  make  a  judgment  to 
that  the  words   used   by  Chief   Justice     ^^^^  pj  voting  rights  in  a  discrimmatory     eliminate  it.  ^      „      .^     .      ,    .^a 
Warren  in  respect  to  this  matter  are  ex-                                                                               I   know    that   the   President   of   the 
tremely  pertinent.     In  the  opinion  by        xhe  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  these    United  States  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Court  held  that        estions  with  which  we  are  dealing  are     the  Proposed  legislation;    but  he   sad 
the  Virginia  voting   requirement  is   an     J^^^gtions  of  deep  conscience.     We  are     yesterday  that  his  const  tution^law^^^^^ 
illegal  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote     Jelling  with  a  provision  of  law  which    had  some  doubts  about  the  constitution- 
in  Federal  elections  because  it  "exacted    f^bite  voting  by  people  in  poor  eco-    aUty  of  what  we  are  trymg  to  do    I  hope 
a  price  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  the    Tmic  circumstances-on  the  whole  the    that  he  wiU  ^^^i^^^  those  const^^^^^^^^^^ 
franchise."                                                        very  Negroes  who  have  for  so  long  been     lawyers  agam.    Having  been  a  practic  ng 
It  is  very  clear  that  this  is  the  grava-     ^^^^ived  of  the  right  to  vote-and  we    law>;er  for  many  ^f/^.^^^f  ° ^t^^^^ 
msn  for  the  majority   decision  of  the    have  the  deep  conviction  that  its  elimi-    the  final  analys^  the  chen^^^^^ 
Court  to  sustain,  based  upon  a  finding  of     nation  should  become  property  a  part  of     up  his  ff^^^th^  .t°.  ^^^, ^^.^"1^^^^    ^f^" 

fact,  the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax  in  ^^e  bill.                                     ,         ^  ^.  ?°  .'{^''"ffn.r^S^ivSs  the  S^^e7w!ll  tSi 

the  pending  bill.     This  proposition  has  ^here  should  be  no  forensic  and  de-  Jf^thefina   analysis  the  ^av^^ 

had  some  support.  clamatory    statements    about    deals.     I  his  client  J^J^^l^^^}^  ^f  g  ^^  "^^  g^^^ 

i,Pt  us  remember  that  upon  five  oc-  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any  de-  I  can  tell  you  ^ hat  the  risks  are     cut. 

ca^ons^heHoXof  Aeprese'iitativeshas  ^e  to  trade  off  that  provision  against  after  all.  you  are  the  chent.  and  if  it  is 

parsed  bills  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax.  some  other  concession,  for  it  is  right  and  agreeable  to  you  and  it  _  is  ethical,  you 

to  the  Senate  37  Senators  out  of  a  Senate  pepper  that  the  poll  tax  should  be  elimi-  say  so  and  ^^e^^?"  ^°  f 'presdent  of  the 

of  98  Members  voted  for  a  similar  amend-  ^ated  when  we  are  trying  to  sweep  away  i  would  Lope  that  the  P^es.dent  oune 

ment  inTgeo     Thirty-four  Senators-if  Xthe  practices  which  have  resulted  m  umted  States  would  thmk  a  h^tle^^^^^^ 

we  discount  the  technical  situation,  be-  an  abridgment  of  the  15th  amendment  th^t  i  ne^  Smce  the  poU  tax  a^^^^^ 

cause  they  voted  against  a  motion  to  voting  right.                                 .    w.  to  h^^  tf?^P  biU    I  Wd  hope  that  the 

table-voted  for  the  same  proposal  in  j^r.  President,  again  I  pay  tribute  to  tion  to  the  biU    ^,^°^"^„  "S^p^.p  con- 

1962.    Many  of  the  same  Senators  are  g.^^t^j-s  in  both  parties  who  have  been  Pres.dent  would  question  his  c^^  ncon^ 

still  serving  in  the  Senate  and  wUl  be  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  present  struggle^    I  am  con-  st^t^tiona    lawyeis.  on 

voting  on  the  question  again  when  it  ^dent  that  in  every  ^^y  they  will  en-  dij  i"SUi.hea  ^d  ^^^  ^^^^^^.tual 

comes  to  a  vote.                                        ^  deavor  to  sustam  the  demands  of  c-n-  ^^'^^^'^'^^-^^^^^^ 

There  remains  one  other  point  which  science  and  really  serve  the  fun^^^^^  ScimS    fMr.  Ken^bvI.   the   argu- 

I  should  like  to  make.    We  hear  a  great  purpose  of  the  P^^^P^^^^^  .^^^f  I'^^^^^^h  Sente  which  I  made  in  the  Senate  in 

deal  of  talk  in  the  corridors  to  the  effect        There  is  ^^e  other  point  t^atl^^^^^^^  ments        .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  argument  by 

that  the  "liberals"  are  preparing  to  do  like  to  cover    It  would  be  demeaning  lo  g^p^tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 

something  about  a  trade  with  respect  to  the  Umted  States  ll'f^\f^l^lS,nof  the  excellent  argument  by  the  Senator 

t:ie  poll  tax  and  that  perhaps  they  will  f^^ection  of  a  poll  tax  as^conm^^^^^^  Maryland  [Mr.  TvdingsI  and  those 

trade  it  off  against  some  other  provision  the  right^o  vote.   lUsj^jJ^ca^J^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^,  senators,  who.  with  all 

which  does  not  suit  them.  "^e  oneuiui  ui 
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respect  to  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
people,  are  fairminded  lawyers,  too. 

In  the  final  analysis  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  feel  that  the  poll  tax  is 
such  an  anachronism,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed provision  is  so  essential  to  the  true 
spirit  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  with 
the  encouragement  that  we  are  getting 
from  the  cases  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Supreme  Court — even  in  a  case  decided 
today — with  the  factual  basis  being  so 
strong  for  the  removal  of  the  poll  tax. 
and  in  view  of  the  strange  position  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  poll  tax  could 
be  cut  down  to  1  year  but  could  not  be 
eliminated,  that  the  President  will  feel 
justified  in  saying.  "I  shall  make  the 
businessman's  decision.  I  will  back  the 
bill  all  the  way  and  will  stand  with  you 
for  the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax." 

For  those  reasons  I  have  taken  the 
floor  today.  I  have  done  so  in  order  to 
lay  out  our  case,  as  it  were.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  President 
to  give  consideration  to  all  that  we  have 
said  and  argued  here,  in  ^fairness  to  our 
position,  which  was  not  taken  lightly  and 
was  taken  out  of  deep  conviction.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
position  taken  by  the  House  as  well,  with- 
out any  consultation  with  us.  The  House 
likes  to  proceed  independently,  as-  «ve 
all  know,  and  quite  properly  so.  .It 
seems  to  me  that  the  case  calls  for  sup- 
porting the  bill  as  it  is,  with  the  poll  tax 
eliminated.  I  hope  veiy  much  that,  upon 
giving  the  point  consideration,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  with  us  on  that  issue  as  he 
is  so  thoroughly  in  all  other  aspects  of 
the  bUl. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELXAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  kindness  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

I  rise  to  extend  my  very  sincere  con- 
gratulations once  again  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsJ,  w^ho  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  on  the 
poll  tax  issue  for  many  years,  and  before 
many  of  us  entered  this  great  Chamber. 
He  fought  for  it  equally  well  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator brings  an  experience,  an  under- 
standing, and  a  commitment  on  this  sub- 
ject which  are  of  great  significance  and 
importance.  All  of  us  who  are  identi- 
fied in  the  present  cause  and  in  this  fight 
appreciate  his  illuminating  and  con- 
structive remarks  on  this  question  which 
has  been  open  to  many  different  under- 
standings and  many  different  interpre- 
tations. Once  again,  in  the  few  minutes 
that  have  been  permitted  to  him,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expounded 
on  the  question  with  clarity  and  illumi- 
nation. Once  again  he  has  made  an 
effective  presentation  on  an  issue^about 
which  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  feel 
strongly.  I  extend  congratulations  as 
well  on  behalf  of  other  Senators  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked  with 
the  Senator  in  constructing  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Judiciary'  Committee. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe^that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  should  take  note 
of  the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
yesterday,  April  27,  in  the  case  of  Har- 
man  against  Forssenius.  This  was  a 
case  involving  an  attempt  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  undo  the  will  of  Congress 
and  the  States  in  outlawing  the  require- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections.  The  State  of 
Virginia  attempted  to  cause  a  voter  to 
file  a  notarized  certificate  of  residence 
if  he  wished  to  exercise  his  constitutional 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  without 
paying  the  poll  tax. 

The  significance  of  this  Supreme  Court 
decision  should  be  plain  to  those  who 
have  been  questioning  whether  the  Court 
would  uphold  congressional  action  to 
abolish  all  poll  taxes  that  are  tied  to 
voting.  The  Supreme  Court  could  have 
remained  close  to  the  specific  issue  at 
hand  in  the  Virginia  case,  but  signifi- 
cantly, it  chose  to  delve  deeply  into  the 
obnoxious  nature  of  the  poll  tax. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Virginia 
case,  the  Court  again  stressed  that  "the 
right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate  of 
one's  choice  is  of  the  essence  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  and  any  restrictions  on  that 
right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representative 
government" — Reynolds  v.  Simms,  377 
U.S.  533.  555.  The  Court  went  on  to  state 
that  this  voting  right  Is  fundamental 
"because  preservation  of  all  rights." 
Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins.  118  U.S.  356. 

It  is  meaningful  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  order  to  strike  down  a  plain  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  24th  amendment  the 
Court  saw  fit  to  discuss  all  poll  taxes  in 
terms  of  their  origin  and  current  effect. 

In  looking  at  the  poll  tax  in  Virginia 
and  its  origins,  the  Court  found  that 
such  taxes  had  been  made  a  condition 
of  voting  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with 
prejudice  and  a  firm  resolve  to  disen- 
franchise Negroes.    As  the  Court  stated : 

The  Virginia  poll  tax  was  born  of  a  desire 
to  disenfranchise  the  Negro.  At  the  Vir- 
ginia Constitutional  tionventlon  of  1902, 
the  sponsor  of  the  suffrage  plan  of  which 
the  poll  tax  was  an  integral  part  frankly 
expressed  the  purpose  of  the  suffrage 
proposal : 

"Discrimination.  Why,  that  is  precisely 
what  we  propose;  that,  exactly.  Is  what  this 
convention  was  elected  for — to  discriminate 
to  the  very  extremity  of  permissible  action 
under  the  limitations  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of 
every  Negro  voter  who  can  be  gotten  rid  of 
legally,  without  materially  impairing  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  white  electorate." 

The  Court  plainly  traced  the  long- 
frustrated  attempts  of  Congress  to  act 
on  such  taxes  in  reaching  yesterday's 
decision. 

Prior  to  the  proposal  of  the  24th  amend- 
ment in  1962  Federal  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate poll  taxes,  either  by  constitutional 
amendment  or  statute,  had  been  Introduced 
In  every  Congress  since  1939.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  antlpoll  tax  bills  on 
five  occasions  and  the  Senate  twice  proposed 
constitutional  amendments.  Even  though 
in  1962  only  five  States  retained  the  poll  tax 
as  a  voting  requirement.  Congress  reflected 
widespread  national  concern  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  tax.  Disenchantment  with 
the  poll  tax  was  many-faceted.  One  of  the 
basic  objections  to  the  poll  tax  was  that  it 
exacted  a  price  for  the  privilege  of  exercis- 
ing   the   franchise.     Congressional   hearings 


and  debates  indicate  a  general  repugnance 
to  the  dlsenfranchlsement  of  the  poor  oc- 
casioned by  failure  to  pay  the  tax. 

"While  It  la  true  that  the  amount  of  poll 
tax  now  required  to  be  paid  in  the  several 
States  is  small  and  Imposes  only  a  slight 
economical  obstacle  for  any  citizen  who  de- 
sires to  qualify  In  order  to  vote,  neverthe- 
less, it  Is  significant  that  the  voting  In  poll 
tax  States  Is  relatively  low  as  compared  to 
the  overall  p>opulatlon  which  would  be  ell- 
gible.  •  *  •  The  historical  analysis  •  •  • 
Indicates  that  where  the  poll  tax  has  been 
abandoned  •  •  •  voter  partlcip.atlon  in- 
creased." (H.  Rept.  House  1821.  87th  Cong.. 
2d  sess..  p.  3.) 

Another  objection  to  the  poll  tax  raised  In 
the  congressional  hearings  was  that  the  tax 
usually  had  to  be  paid  long  before  the  elec- 
tion, at  a  time  when  political  campaigns 
were  still  quiescent,  which  tended  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  franchise  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  voters  who  did  not  plan  so  far  ahead. 
The  poll  tax  was  also  attacked  as  a  vehicle 
for  fraud  which  could  be  manipulated  by 
political  machines  by  financing  block  pay- 
ments of  the  tax.  In  addition,  and  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  many,  the  poll  tax  was 
viewed  as  a  requirement  adopted  with  an 
eye  to  the  dlsenfranchlsement  of  Negroes 
and  applied  In  a  discriminatory  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  most  important 
to  note  that  in  this  opinion  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  poll  tax  ac  tied  to  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote  has  no  standing 
before  the  Court  when  placed  against 
the  guarantees  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Harman  and  others  against  Forsse- 
nius and  others,  decided  yesterday,  April 
27,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A.  M.  Harman,  Jr.,  et  al..  Appellants,  r.  Lars 

FonsSE NIL'S,    ET   AL. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 
360. — October  Term,  1964,  on  Appeal  From 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  April  27,  1965) 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

We  are  called  upon  in  this  case  to  con- 
strue, for  the  first  time,  the  Twenty-fourth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  In  any  primary  or  other  election  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Representative  In  Congress,  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any 
poll  tax  or  other  tax." 

The  precise  Issue  Is  whether  section  24-17.2 
of  the  Virginia  Code — which  provides  that 
In  order  to  qualify  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, one  must  either  pay  a  poll  tax  or  file 
a  witnessed  or  notarized  certificate  of  resi- 
dence ' — contravenes  this  command. 


«Va.  Code  Arm.  5  24-17.2  (1964  Supp.) 
provides : 

"Proof  of  residence  required;  how  fur- 
nished.— 

"(a)  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
the  qualifications  of  residency  required  by 
§  18  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  and  S§ 
24-17  and  24-17.1  in  any  c.ilcndar  year  sub- 
sequent to  that  In  which  he  registered  under 
either  I  24-67  or  9  24-67.1,  and  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  any  election  held  In  this 
State  during  any  such  subsequent  calendar 
year,  unless  he  has  offered  proof  of  continu- 
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Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Amendment,  the  Virginia  Constitution  (Art. 
n  sees.  18-20)  and  statutes  (Va.  Code  Ann. 
sees  24-17,  24-67  (1950))  established  uni- 
form standards  for  qualification  for  voting 
in  both  federal  and  state  elections.  The  re- 
quirements were :  ( 1 )  United  Stt.tes  citizen- 
ship; (2)  a  minimum  age  of  twenty-one;  (3) 
residence  in  the  State  for  one  year.  In  the 
city  or  county  for  six  months,  and  in  the 
voting  precinct  for  thirty  days;  and  (4)  pay- 
ment "at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion ...  to  the  proper  officer  all  State  poll 
taxes  I  $1.50  annu'illyl  assersed  or  assessable 
asalnst  him  for  three  years  next  preceding 
such  election."*  The  statutes  further  pro- 
vided for  permanent  registration.'  Once  reg- 
istered, the  voters  could  qunllfy  for  elections 
In  subsequent  years  merely  by  paying  the 
poll  taxes. 

In  1963,  In  anticipation  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Twenty-fourth  Amendment,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  convened  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly.  On 
November  21  of  that  year,  the  General  As- 
sembly enacted  two  Acts  *  designated — 

"(1)  to  enable  persons  to  register  and  vote 
in  Federal  elections  without  the  payment  of 
poll  tax  or  other  tax  as  required  by  the  24th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  to  continue  in  effect  in 
all  other  elections  the  present  registration 
and  voting  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
of  Virginia,  and  (3)  to  provide  methods  by 
which  all  persons  registered  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral or  other  elections  may  prove  that  tiiey 


Ing  residence  by  filing  In  person,  or  otherwise, 
a  certificate  of  residence  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  prescribed  In  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section,  or.  at  his  option,  by  personally 
paying  to  the  proper  officer,  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  any  such  election  in  which 
he  offers  to  vote,  all  State  poll  taxes  ar sessed 
or  asECtsable  against  him  for  the  three  years 
next  preceding  that  In  which  he  offers  to 
vote.  Proof  of  continuing  residence  may 
only  be  established  by  either  of  such  two 
methods. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  shall  offer  proof  of 
continuing  residence  by  filing  a  certificate 
of  residence  as  provided  In  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  file  with  the  treasurer  of 
his  county  or  city  not  earlier  than  the  first 
of  October  of  the  year  next  preceding  that 
In  which  he  offers  to  vote  and  not  later  than 
six  months  prior  to  the  election,  a  certificate 
In  form  substantially  as  follows: 

"I  do  certify  that  I  am  now  and  have  been 
a  resident  of  Virginia  since  the  date  of  my 
registration  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  I  am  now  a  resident  of 

(city  or  county),  residing  at (street 

and  number,  or  place  of  residence  therein), 
and  that  it  is  my  present  Intention  not  to 
remove  from  the  city  or  county  stated  herein 
prior  to  the  next  general  election. 

"Witnessed:  - ,  or 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
day  of  _-- 19 


"Notary  Public." 
'Members  of  the  Armed  Services  are  ex- 
empt from   the   poll   tax   requirement.    Va. 
Code   Ann.    §    24-23.1    (1950). 

»Va.  Code  Ann.  §:  24-52— 24-119  (1950). 
Registration,  effected  by  filing  an  application 
showing  that  the  statutory  requirements 
had  been  met  (§24-68),  was  permanent. 
Thereafter,  In  order  to  qualify  for  subsequent 
elections,  the  voter  merely  had  to  pay  the 
assessed  poll  taxes  (unless,  of  course,  his 
name  had  been  removed  from  the  registra- 
tion lists  for,  inter  alia,  failure  to  meet  the 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
(§§  24-94—24-96)). 

*Va.  Acts,  1963  Extra  Sess.,  cc.  1  and  2. 
Chapter  2  is  now  codified  in  Title  24  of  the 
Virginia  Code.  Chapter  1— Applicable  to 
1964  elections  only — has  not  been  codified. 


meet  the  residence  requirements  of  Section 
18  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia."  • 

No  changes  were  made  with  regard  to 
qualification  for  voting  in  state  elections. 
With  regard  to  federal  elections,  however,  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  an  absolute  prereq- 
uisite to  registration  and  voting  was  elim- 
inated, and  a  provision  was  added  requiring 
the  federal  voter  to  file  a  certificate  of 
residence  in  each  election  year  or,  at  his  op- 
tion, to  pay  the  customary  poll  taxes.  Tlie 
statute  provides  that  the  certificate  of  resi- 
dence must  be  filed  no  earlier  than  October  1 
of  the  year  Immediately  preceding  that  in 
which  tlie  voter  desires  to  vote  and  not  later 
than  six  months  prior  to  the  election.  The 
voter  must  state  in  the  certificate  (which 
must  be  notarized  or  witnessed)  his  present 
address,  tiiat  he  is  currently  a  resident  of 
Virginia,  that  he  has  been  a  resident  since 
the  date  of  his  registration,  and  that  he  does 
not  presently  intend  to  remove  from  the  city 
or  county  of  which  he  Is  a  resident  prior  to 
the  next  general  election.  Va.  Code  Ann. 
sec.  24-17.2  (1964  Supp).  Thus,  as  a 
result  of  the  1963  Acts,  a  citizen  after  regis- 
tration may  vote  In  both  federal  and  state 
elections  upon  the  payment  of  all  assessable 
poll  taxes.  Va.  Code  Ann.  sec.  24-17 
(1964  Supp.).  If  he  has  not  paid  such  taxes 
he  cannot  vote  in  the  state  elections,  and  may 
vote  in  federal  elections  only  upon  filing 
a  certificate  of  residence  in  each  election 
year.  Va.  Code  Ann.  sec.  24-17.1,  24-17.2 
(19G4  Supp.). 

The  present  appeal  originated  as  two  sepa- 
rate class  actions,  brought  by  appellees  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  attacking  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  the  1963  Virginia 
legislation  as  violative  of  Art.  I,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Fourteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Twen- 
ty-fourth Amendments  thereto.  The  com- 
plaints, which  prayed  for  declaratory  and  in- 
junctive relief,  named  as  defendants  (ap- 
pellants here)  the  three  members  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Board  of  Elections  and,  in  one 
case,  tlie  County  Treasurer  of  Roanoke  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  and.  In  the  other,  the  Director 
of'  Finance  of  Fairfax  County.  The  Juris- 
diction of  the  District  Court  v/as  Invoked  pur- 
suant to  28  United  States  Code  1331,  1343, 
2201  (1958  ed.),  and  a  court  of  three  judges 
was  convened  pursuant  to  28  United  States 
Code  2281,  2284  (1958  ed.) 

The  District  Court  denied  the  State's  mo- 
tion to  stay  the  proceedings  in  order  to  give 
the  Virginia  courts  an  opportunity  to  resolve 
the    issues    and    interpret    the    statutes    In- 
volved.    The  court  further  denied  the  State's 
motions  to  dismiss  for  failure  to  join  indis- 
pensable parties,  for  failure  to  state  a  claim 
on  which  relief  could  be  granted,  and  for 
want  of  a  Justiciable  controversy.*     On  the 
merits,  the  District  Court  held  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  residence  requirement  was  "a  dis- 
tinct qualification"  or  at  least  an  "increase 
[in]  the  quantum  of  necessary  proof  of  resi- 
dence" imposed  solely  on  the  federal  voter, 
and  that  It  therefore  violated  Art.  I,  section 
2    and  the  Seventeenth  Amendment,  which 
pirovide  that  electors  choosing  a  Representa- 
tive or  Senator  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  "shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature."     The  court  rejected 
the  argument  that  the  residency  certificate 


was  merely  a  method,  like  the  poll  tax,  of 
proving  the  residence  qualification  whloh  is 
Imposed  on  both  federal  and  state  voters. 
Accordingly,  the  District  Court  entered  an 
order  deiclaring  invalid  the  portions  of  the 
1963  Virginia  legislation  which  required  the 
filing  of  a  certificate  of  residence  and  enjoin- 
ing appellants  from  requiring  compliance  by 
a  voter  with  said  portions  of  the  1963  Acts. 
We  noted  probable  Jurisdiction.  379  U.S. 
810. 

We  hold  that  section  24-17.2  is  repugnant 
to  the  Twenty-fourth  Amendment  and  af- 
firm the  decision  of  the  District  Court  on 
that  basis.  We  therefore  find  It  unnecessary 
to  determine  whether  that  section  violates 
Art.  1,  §  2,  and  the  Seventeenth  Amendment. 


At  the  outset,  we  are  faced  with  the  State's 
contention  that  the  District  Court  should 
have  stayed  the  proceedings  until  the  courts 
of  Virginia  had  been  afforded  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  pass  on  underlying  Issues  of 
state  law  and  to  construe  the  statutes  In- 
volved. We  bold  that  the  District  Court  did 
not  abuse  Its  discretion  in  refusing  to  post- 
pone the  exercise  of  Its  jurisdiction. 

In  applying  the  doctrine  of  abstention,  a 
federal  district  court  Is  vested  with  discre- 
tion to  decline  to  exercise  or  to  postpone  the 
exercise  of  its  jurisdiction   In  deference   to 
state  court  resolution  of  underlying   Issues 
of  state  law.     Railroad  Comm'n  v.  Pullman 
Co.,  312  U.S.  496.'     Where  resolution  of  the 
federal  constitutional  question  is  dependent 
upon,  or  may  be  materially  altered  by,  the 
determination  of  an  uncertain  Issue  of  state 
law,  abstention  may  be  proper  in  order  to 
avoid   unnecessary  friction    in    federal-state 
relations.  Interference  w^ith  important  state 
functions,  tentative  decisions  on  questions  of 
state  law,  and  premature  constitutional  ad- 
judication.    E.g.,  Railroad  Comm'n  v.  Pull- 
man Co.,  supra.    The  doctrine,  however,  con- 
templates   that    deference    to    state    court 
adjudication  only  be  made  where  the  issue 
of  state  law  is  uncertain.     Darts  v.   Mann, 
377  U.S.  678,  690;  McNeef^e  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,    373     U.S.     668,     673-674:     Chicago     v. 
Atchison.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co..  357  U.S.  77,  84." 
If  the  state  statute   in   question,   although 
never  interpreted  by  a  state  tribunal,  is  not 
fairly    subject   to    an    interpretation    which 
will     render    unnecessary    or    substantially 
modify  the  federal  constitutional   question. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  court  to  exercise 
its  properly  Invoked  Jurisdiction.    Baggett  v 
Bullitt,  377  UJS.  360,  375-379.     Thus,  "recog- 
nition of  the  role  of  state  courts  as  the  final 
expositors  of  state  law  Implies  no  disregard 
for  the  primacy  of  the  federal  Judiciary  In 
deciding  questions  of  federal  law."    England 
V.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Medical  Examin- 
ers, 375  US.  411,  415-416. 

The  state  statutes  involved  here  are  clear 
and  unambiguous  in  all  material  respects.* 


s  Va.  Acts,  1963  Extra  Sess.,  c.  2,  I  1(a). 

•  The  motion  to  dismiss  for  f aUure  to  state 
a  claim  on  which  relief  cotild  be  granted  and 
for  faUvu-e  to  set  forth  a  Justiciable  contro- 
versy was  directed  solely  at  the  complaint  of 
appellee  Henderson,  who  was  registered  and 
had  already  paid  his  poll  tax.  The  District 
Coxirt  was  patently  correct  In  rejecting  the 
Stetes  argument  that  appellee  Henderson 
lacked  standing  to  maintain  this  action. 
Gray  v  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368,  374-376;  Baker 
V.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186, 204-208. 


•See  Hostetter  v.  Idlewild  Bon  Voyage 
Liquor  Corp..  377  U.S.  324,  328-329;  Baggett 
V.  Bullitt,  377  U.S.  360,  375;  England  v. 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners, 
375  U.S.  411,415-416. 

sTo  the  same  effect,  see  England  v.  Louisi- 
ana State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  375 
US  411  415-416;  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co. 
V.'  ideal' Cement  Co..  369  U.S.  134.  135-136; 
Spector  Motor  Service,  Inc.  v.  McLaughlin, 
323  U.S.  101,  105. 

•The  only  ambigiUty  discussed  In  the 
briefs  of  the  parties  or  developed  during 
argument  concerned  the  question  whether 
f  24-17  2  required  the  voter  to  secure  a  pre- 
pared certificate  of  residence  from  local  elec- 
tion  officials  or  whether  he  could  personally 
prepare  one  "in  form  substantially"  as  set 
forth  m  the  statute.  We  do  not  regard  this 
as  a  material  ambiguity  having  any  effect  on 
the  constitutional  question  and  accept,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  decision,  the  State  s  as- 
sertion  that  the  voter  may  secure   such  a 
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While  the  State  suggests  that  the  Virginia 
tribunals  are  "unquestionably  far  better 
equipped  than  the  lower  [federal]  court  to 
unravel  the  skeins  of  local  law  and  admin- 
istrative practices  in  which  the  Appellee's 
claims  are  entangled,"  '"  the  State  does  not 
point  to  any  provision  in  the  challenged 
statutes  which  leaves  "reasonable  room  for 
a  construction  by  the  Virginia  courts  which 
might  avoid  In  whole  or  in  part  the  neces- 
sity for  federal  constitutional  adjudication. 
or  at  least  materially  change  the  nature  of 
the  problem."  Harrison  v.  NAACP.  360  U.S. 
167.  177. 

In  spite  of  the  clarity  of  the  1963  legisla- 
tion, the  State  argues  that  the  District  Court 
should  have  abstained  on  the  groimd  that  if 
the  certificate  of  residence  requirement  were 
found  to  be  a  qu.iliflcation  distinct  from 
those  specified  in  the  Virginia  Constitution, 
it  would  be  invalid  as  a  matter  of  Virginia 
law  and  "a  crucial  federal  constitutional  is- 
sue would  accordingly  disappear  f  om  tiie 
case."  We  find  little  force  In  this  argu- 
ment. The  section  of  the  Virginia  Constitu- 
tion (Art.  11.  sec.  18)  on  which  th2  State 
relies  expressly  limits  the  franchise  to  citi- 
zens who  have  met  certain  residency  require- 
ments." The  statute  In  issue,  section  24- 
17.2.  requires  the  voter  to  certify  that  he 
meets  those  residence  requirements.  It  Is 
thus  difficult  to  envisage  how  section  24-17.2 
could  be  construed  ao  setting  forth  a  quali- 
fication not  found  In  the  Virginia  Constitu- 
tion.- 

In  addition  to  the  clarity  of  Virginia  stat- 
utes in  issue,  support  for  the  District  Court's 
refusal  to  stay  the  proceedings  is  found  In 
the  nature  of  the  constitutional  deprivation 
alleged  and  the  probable  consequences  of 
abrta'.ning.  Gri_^n  v.  County  School  Board 
of  Prince  Edward  County,  377  U.S.  218.  229; 


form  from  local  election  officials  or  prepare 
one  according  to  the  statutory  description. 
Post.  p.  13. 

"  Tlie  State  also  argues  that  since  the 
States  are  empowered  by  Art.  I,  §  2.  Art.  II. 
it  1.  and  the  Seventeentli  Amendment  to 
rreate  voter  qualifications  for  federal  elec- 
tions, the  question  whetiier  a  state  statutory 
enactment  creates  a  voter  qualification  must 
initially  be  referred  to  the  state  tribunals. 
T^e.  "[tjhe  States  have  long  been  held  to 
have  broad  powers  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  rigiit  of  suffrage  may 
be  exercised."  Lcssiter  v.  Northampton 
County  Board  of  Elections.  360  U.S.  45.  50. 
Pope  V.  Williams,  193  U.S.  621,  633;  Mason  v. 
Missouri.  179  U.S.  328.  335.  The  right  to  vote, 
however,  is  constitutionally  protected.  Ex 
parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.S.  051.  663-665; 
Smith  V.  Allmright.  321  U.S.  649,  664;  and  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  States  upon  that 
right  must  not  contravene  any  constitutional 
provision  or  congressional  restriQtion  en- 
acted pursuant  to  constitutional  power. 
Carrington  v.  Rash,  —  U.S.  — .  — ;  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections.  360 
US.  45.  50-51;  United  States  v.  Classic.  313 
U.S.  299,  315.  The  question  presented  in 
this  case — whether  the  Virginia  statute  im- 
poses a  condition  upon  the  franchise  which 
violates  the  United  States  Constitution — 
Is  thus  quite  clearly  a  federal  question.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  condition  imposed  is.  of 
course,  a  question  of  Virginia  law.  How- 
ever, the  statutory  requirement  is  clear  and 
unambiguous,  and  the  sole  question  remain- 
ing is  whether  the  state  requirement  is  valid 
under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

'-  Va.  Const..  Art.  II.  §  18,  sets  forth  as  a 
qualification  for  voting:  residency  in  the 
State  for  one  year.  In  the  city  or  county  six 
months,  and  In  the  voting  precinct  thirty 
days. 

'-  Moreover,  the  State  cites  no  Virginia  de- 
cisions In  support  of  its  contention  that  the 
requirement  might  constitute  an  impermis- 
sible "qualification"  according  to  Virginia 
law. 


Baggett  v.  Bullitt,  377  U.S.  360,  375-379.  Tlie 
District  Court  was  faced  with  two  class  ac- 
tions attacking  a  statutory  scheme  allegedly 
Impairing  the  right  to  vote  In  violation  of 
Art.  I,  sec.  2.  ana  the  Fourteenth.  Seven- 
teenth and  Twenty-fourth  Amendments.  As 
this  Court  has  stressed  on  numeroxis  oc- 
casions, "the  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  can- 
didate of  one's  choice  is  of  the  essence  of 
a  democratic  society,  and  any  restrictions  on 
that  right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representa- 
tive government."  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.S. 
533.  555.  The  right  is  fundamenUil  "because 
preservative  of  all  rights."  Yick  Wo  v.  Hop- 
kins, 118  U.S.  356,  370.  In  appraising  the 
motion  to  stay  proceedings,  the  District 
Court  was  thus  faced  with  a  claimed  im- 
pairment of  the  fundamental  civil  rights  of 
a  broad  class  of  citizens.  The  motion  was 
beard  about  two  months  prior  to  the  dead- 
line for  meeting  the  statutory  requirements 
and  Just  eight  months  before  the  1964  gen- 
eral elections.  Given  the  importance  and 
immediacy  of  the  problem,  and  tlie  delay 
inherent  in  referring  questions  of  state  law 
to  state  tribunals.*^'  it  is  evident  that  the 
District  Court  did  not  abuse  its  discretion 
in  refusing  to  abstain.  Griffin  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Prince  Edward  County.  377 
U.S.  218.  229;  Baggett  v.  Bullitt.  377  U.S.  360, 
375-379." 

Reaching  the  merits,  it  Is  important  to 
emphr.size  that  tlie  question  presented  is  not 
whether  it  would  be  within  a  State's  power 
to  abolish  entirely  the  poll  tax  and  require 
all  voters — state  and  federal — to  file  annually 
a  certificate  of  residence.  Rather,  the  issue 
here  is  whether  the  State  of  Virginia  may 
constitutionally  confront  the  federal  voter 
with  a  requirement  that  he  either  pay  the 
customary  poll  taxes  as  required  for  srtate 
elections  or  file  a  certificate  of  residence. 
We  conclude  that  this  requirement  consti- 
tutes an  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
federal  elections  in  contravention  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Amendment. 

Prior  to  the  proposal  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Amendment  in  1362.  federal  legislation  to 
eliminate  poll  taxes,  cither  by  constitutional 
amendment  or  st.nutc.  had  boon  Introduced 
in  every  Congress  since  1939.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  anti-poll  tax  bills  on 


'See  Baggett  v.  Bullitt,  377  U.S.  360.  378- 
379;  England  v.  Louisiana  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners.  375  U.S.  411,  425-426 
(Douglas.  J.,  concurring) . 

"The  State  also  asserts  that  the  District 
Court  erred  in  denying  its  motion  to  dis- 
miss for  failure  to  join  Indispensable  parties. 
Tlie  argument  is  that  tlie  relief  requested  In 
tlie  ccjnplaint.-  was  an  injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  all  provisions  of  the  1963 
legislation,  which  Included  a  system  for  sep- 
arate registration  of  State  and  Federal  voters. 
Va.  Code  Ann.  S§  24-67,  24-67.1  (1964  Supp.). 
Since  registration  in  Virginia  is  entrusted  to 
local  registrars,  the  State  argues,  their  joinder 
was  essential  in  order  to  effect  the  relief  re- 
quested. Williams  v.  Fanning.  332  U.S.  490, 
493  494. 

While  the  State  is  correct  In  asserting  that 
the  complaints  v.ere  phrased  broadly  enough 
to  encompass  all  portions  of  the  1963  Acts, 
the  District  Court  was  certainly  worrantcd 
In  concluding  that  the  basic  aim  of  the  com- 
plaints was  to  secure  relief  from  the  certifi- 
cate of  residence  requirement.  The  named 
defendants  were  clearly  capable  of  effecting 
this  relief  and  hence  the  District  Court  did 
not  err  In  denying  the  motion  to  dismiss. 
Ceballos  v.  Shaughncssy,  352  U.S.  599.  603- 
604.  Moreover,  even  accepting  the  State's 
broad  construction  of  the  complaints,  it  is 
apparent  that,  given  the  State  Board  of  Elec- 
tion's power  to  supervise  and  to  Insure 
"legality"  In  the  election  process  (Va.  Code 
Ann.  §  §  24-25,  24-26.  24-27  ( 1950)  ) ,  the  local 
registrars  were  not  IndL-^pensable  parties.  See 
Lcniisiana  v.  United  States,  —  U.S.  — .  — , 
n.  10. 


five  occasions  and  the  Senate  twice  proposed 
constitutional  amendments."  Even  though 
in  1962  only  five  States  retained  the  poll  tax 
as  a  voting  requirement,  Congress  reflected 
widespread  national  concern  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  tax.  Disenchantment  with 
the  poll  tax  was  many-faceted."  One  of  the 
basic  objections  to  the  poll  tax  was  that  It 
exacted  a  price  for  the  privilege  of  exercising 
the  frtinchlse.  Congressional  hearings  and 
debates  Indicate  a  general  repugnance  to  the 
disenfranchiscment  of  the  poor  occasioned 
by  failure  to  pay  the  tax." 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  amount  of  poll 
tax  now  required  to  be  paid  in  the  several 
States  is  small  and  Impofies  only  a  slight 
economical  obstacle  for  any  citizen  who  de- 
sires to  qualify  in  ordsr  to  vote,  nevertheless. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  voting  In  poll  tax 
States  is  relatively  low  as  compared  to  the 
overall  population  which  would  be  eligible. 
.  .  .  |T|he  historical  analysis  .  .  .  indicates 
that  where  the  poll  tax  has  been  abandoned 
.  .  .  voter  p.irticlpation  Increased."  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  1821,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  p.  3. 

Another  objection  to  the  poll  tax  raised  In 
the  congressional  hearings  was  that  the  tax 
usually  had  to  be  paid  lon"^  before  the  elec- 
tion— at  a  time  when  political  campaigns 
were  still  quiescent — which  tended  to  elim- 
inate from  the  franchise  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  voters  who  did  not  plan  so  far  ahead." 
Tlie  poll  tax  was  also  attacked  as  a  vehicle 
for  fraud  which  could  be  manipulated  by 
political  machines  by  financing  block  pay- 
ments of  the  tax."  in  addition,  and  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  many,  the  poll  tax  was 
viewed  as  a  requirement  adopted  with  an  eye 
to  the  disenfranchiscment  of  Negroes  and 
applied  In  a  discriminatory  manner.-"  It  Is 
against  this  background  that  Congress  pro- 
posed, and  three-fourths  of  the  States  rati- 
fied, the  Twenty-fourth  Amendment  abol- 
ishing the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  vot- 
ing In  federal  elections. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  Amendment,  of 
course,  no  State  could  condition  the  fed- 
eral franchife  upon  payment  of  a  poll  tax. 
The  State  of  Virginia  accordingly  removed 
the  poll  tax  as  an  absolute  prerequisite  to 
qualification  for  voting  in  federal  elections, 
but  in  its  stead  substituted  a  provision 
whereby  the  federal  voter  could  qualify 
either  by  paying  the  customary  poll  tax 
or  by  filing  a  certificate  of  residence  six 
months  before  the  election. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  a  State 
may  not  impose  a  penalty  upon  those  who 
exercise  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Frost  &  Frost  Trucking  Co.  v.  Rail- 
road Comm'n  of  California,  271  U.S.  583. 
"Constitutional  rights  would  be  of  little  value 
If  they  could  be  »  •  •  indirectly  denied." 
Smith  V.  Allwright.  321  US.  G49.  664.  or  "ma- 
nipulated out  of  existence."  Gomillion  v. 
Lightfoot.  364  U.S.  339.  345.  Significantly, 
the  Twenty-fourth  Amendment  does  not 
merely  insure  that  the  franchise  shall  not 
be  "denied"  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  the 
poll  tax;  it  expres.sly  guarantees  that  the 
riTht  to  vote  shall  not  be  "denied  or 
abrid-'ed"  for    that   reason.     Thus,    like   the 
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'H.  R.  Rep.  No.  1821,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
p.  2. 

"^See  generally  Ogden,  The  Poll  Tax  In  the 
South  (1958). 

"  See,  eg..  Hearings  before  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  Amendments  to  Abolish  Tax  and 
Property  Qualifications  for  Electors  in  Fed- 
eral Elections,  87th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  14-22. 
48-58  (hereinafter  cited  as  House  Hearings): 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S.J.  Res. 
29,  33  (hereinafter  cited  as  Senate  Hearings). 

'"  See.  e.g..  House  Hearings  14-15.  See  gen- 
erally Ogden.  supra,  note  16.  at  44-52. 

'^See  Ogden.  supra,  note  16.  at  59-110. 

"See  House  Hearings  14-22,  26-27.  48-58; 
Senate  Hearings  33. 


Fifteenth  Amendment,  the  Twenty-fourth 
'nullifies  sophisticated  as  well  as  simple- 
minded  modes"  of  impairing  the  right  guar- 
anteed Lane  v.  Wilson,  307  U.S.  268,  275. 
"It  hits  onerous  procedural  requirements 
which  effectively  handicap  exercise  of  the 
franchise"  by  those  claiming  the  constitu- 
tional immunity.  Lane  v.  Wilson,  supra; 
cf.  Gray  v.  Johnson,  234  F.  Supp.  743 
(D.C.S.D.  Miss.). 

Thus,    m    order    to    demonstrate    the    In- 
validity  of   section   24-17.2   of   the   Virginia 
Code,  It  need  only  be  shown  that  it  Imposes 
a  material    requirement   solely   upyon    those 
who  refuse  to  surrender  their  constitutional 
right  to  vote   In   federal   elections   without 
paying  a  poll  tax.     Section  24-17.2  unques- 
tionably erects  a  real  obstacle  to  voting  In 
federal  elections  for  those  who  assert  their 
constitutional  exemption  from  the  poll  tax. 
As  previously  Indicated,  the  requirement  for 
those  who  wish  to  participate  In  federal  elec- 
tions without   paying   the   poll    tax   is   that 
they   file    In   each    election    year,    within    a 
stated  Interval  ending  six  months  before  the 
election,  a  notarized  or  witnessed  certificate 
attesting   that   they   have   been   continuous 
residents  of  the  State  since  the  date  of  regis- 
tration (which  might  have  been  many  years 
before  under  Virginia's  system  of  permanent 
registration)  and  that  they  do  not  presently 
intend  to  leave  the  city  or  county  In  which 
they  reside  prior  to  the  forthcoming  election.  • 
Unlike  the  poll  tax  bill  which  Is  sent  to  the 
voter's  residence,  It  Is  not  entirely  clear  how 
one  obtains  the  necessary  certificate.     The 
statutes  merely  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  the  forms  to  city  and  county  court  clerks, 
and  for  further  distribution  to  local  regis- 
trars and  election  officials.     Va.  Code  Ann. 
section   24-28.1    (1964    Supp.).      Construing 
the  statutes  In  the  manner  least  burdensome 
to  the  voter.  It  would  seem  that  the  voter 
could  either  obtain  the  certificate  of  resi- 
dence from  local  election  officials  or  prepare 
personally   "a   certificate    In   form   substan- 
tially" as  set  forth  in  the  statute.    The  cer- 
tificate must    then   be   filed   "in   person,   or 
otherwise"  with  the  city  or  county  treasurer. 
Tliis  is  plainly  a  cumbersome  procedure.    In 
effect.  It  amounts  to  annual  rc-reglstration 
which  Virginia   officials   have   sharply   con- 
trasted with  the  "simple"  poll  tax  system.=' 
For  many.  It  would  probably  seem  far  pre- 
ferable to  mail  in  the  poll  tax  payment  upon 
receipt  of  the  bill.     In  addition,  the  certifi- 
cate must    be    filed    six   months   before   the 
election,  thus  perpetuating  one  of  the  disen- 
franchising  characteristics   of   the   poll   tax 
which  the  Twenty-fo\u-th  Amendment  was 
designed   to  eliminate.     We   are   thus   con- 
strained to  hold   that  the  requirement  Im- 
posed upon  the  voter  who  refuses  to  pay  the 
poll   tax  constitutes   an   abridgment   of  his 
right  to  vote  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  the 
poll  tax. 

The  requirement  Imposed  upon  those  who 
reject  the  poll  tax  method  of  qualifying 
would  not  be  saved  even  if  It  could  be  said 
that  it  is  no  more  onerous,  or  even  somewhat 
less  onerous,  than  the  poll  tax.  For  federal 
elections,  the  poll  tax  Is  abolished  absolutely 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  and  no  equiva- 
lent or  milder  substitute  may  be  imposed. 
Any  material  requirement  imposed  upon  the 
federal  voter  solely  because  of  his  refusal  to 
waive  the  constitutional  Immunity  subverts 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Amendment  and  must  fall  under  Its  ban. 


Nor  may  the  statutory  scheme  be  saved,  as 
the  State  asserts,  on  the  ground  that  the 
certificate  Is  a  necessary  substitute  method 
of  proving  residence,  serving  the  same  func- 
tion as  the  poll  tax.    As  this  Coiu-t  has  held 
In  analogous  situations,  constitutional  depri- 
vations may  not  be  justified  by  some  remote 
administrative   benefit   to   the   State.     Car- 
rington V.  Rash,  —  U.S.  — ,  — :    Oyama  v. 
California.  332  U.S.  633.  646-647.     Moreover. 
In  this  case  the  State  has  not  demonstrated 
that  the  alternative  requirement  is  in  any 
sense  necessary  to  the  proper  administration 
of   Its   election   laws.     The   forty-six   States 
which  do  not  require  the  payment  of  poll 
taxes   have   apparently  found  no  great  ad- 
ministrative   burden    in    insuring    that    the 
electorate  is  limited  to  bona  fide  residents. 
The  availability  of  numerous  devices  to  en- 
force valid  residence  requirements — such  as 
registration,    use   of   the   criminal   sanction, 
purging  of  registration  lists,  challenges  and 
oaths,    public    scrutiny    by    candidates    and 
other  interested  parties — demonstrates  quite 
clearly  the  lack  of  necessity  for  imposing  a 
requirement  whereby  persons  desiring  to  vote 
in  federal  elections  must  either  pay  a  poll 
tax  or  file  a  certificate  of  residence  six  months 
prior  to  the  election. 

The  Virginia  poll  tax  was  born  of  a  desire 
to  disenfranchise  the  Negro.-     At  the  Vir- 
ginia Constitutional  Convention  of  1902,  the 
•  sponsor  of  the  suffrage  plan  of  which  the 
poll   tax   was   an   Integral   part   frankly   ex- 
pressed the  purpose  of  the  suffrage  proposal : 
"Discrimination!     Why.   that   Is   precisely 
what  we  propose;  that,  exactly,  is  what  this 
Convention  was  elected  for — to  discriminate 
to  the  very  extremity  of  permissible  action 
under  the  limitations  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution,  with   a  view  to   the   elimination  of 
every  negro  voter  who  can  be  gotten  rid  of, 
legally,  without  materially  Impairing  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  white  electorate."  '-^ 
The  poll  tax  was  later  characterized  by  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  as  a  de- 
vice limiting  "the  right  of  suffrage  to  those 
who  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the    State    to   qualify   themselves   to   vote." 
Campbell  v.  Goode,  172  Va.  463,  466,  2  S.E. 
2d  456,  457.     Whether,  as  the  State  contends, 
the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  is  also  a  reliable 
indicium  of  continuing  residence  need  not 
be  decided,  for  even  if  the  poll  tax  has  served 
such  an  evidentiary  function,  the  confronta- 
tion of  the  Federal  voter  with  a  requirement 
that  he  either  continue  to  pay  the  customary 
poll  tax  or  file  a  certificate  of  residence  could 
not  be  sustained.     For  Federal  elections  the 
poll   tax.   regardless   of  the   services   it   per- 
forms  was   abolished    by   the   24th    amend- 
ment.    That  amendment  was  also  designed 
to   absolve   all    requirements    impairing   the 
right   to  vote  In  Federal   elections  by   rea- 
son   of   failure    to   pay   the    poll    tax.      Sec- 
tion 24-17J2  of  the  Virginia  Code  falls  within 
this  proscription. 

The  Judgment  of  the  district  ocurt  Is 
affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  agrees  with  this  opinion 
insofar  as  it  rests  on  the  proposition  that  the 
24th  amendment  forbids  the  use  of  a  State 
poll  tax  for  any  purpose  whatever  In  deter- 
mining voter  qualifications  In  all  elections 
for  Federal  office.  He  also  agrees  that  this  is 
not  a  case  for  application  of  the  abstention 
doctrine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 


»  See.  e.g.,  the  testimony  of  Judge  William 
Old  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
defending  the  poll  tax  as  enabling  Virginia 
"to  avoid  the  burdensome  necessity  for  an- 
ual  registration."  House  Hearings  81.  See 
also  id.,  at  98-99  (Attorney  General  But- 
ton); Congressional  Record,  vol.  108.  pt.  4, 
p.  4532  (Senator  Byrd);  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  108.  pt.  4.  p.  4641  (Senator  Robert- 
son); R.  73,  76  (Governor  Harrison). 


"  See  2  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion (Proceedings  and  Debates,  1901-1902) 
2937-3080. 

:■<  Statement  of  the  Honorable  Carter  Glass, 
id.,  at  3076-3077.  This  statement  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  entire  debate  on  the  suffrage 
Issue;  the  only  real  controversy  was  whether 
the  provisions  eventually  adopted  were  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  disenfranchisement 
of  the  Negro.    See  id.,  at  2937-3080. 


customary  graciousness.  He  has  brought 
much  talent,  energy,  and  new  blood  to 
this  fight. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  appreciate  the  kindness  and  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though Arkansas  was  mentioned  in  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  J./vvits]  in  connec- 
tion with  the  poll  tax,  th3  Record  should 
show  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
which  made  its  investigation  throughout 
the  Nation  in  1957,  reported  with  respect 
to  Arkansas,  among  some  other  States, 
as  follows: 

Negroes  now  appear  to  encounter  no  sig- 
nificant racially  motivated  Impediment  to 
voting  In  4  of  the  12  Southern  States. 

Among  the  four  States  mentioned  is 
Arkansas.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  so 
far  as  Arkansas  and  the  poll  tax  issue  are 
concerned,  the  poll  tax  proposal  is  some- 
what of  a  carryover  ."rom  the  feeling  of 
antagonism  to  the  tax  and  to  the  States 
that  had  it  for  several  years  before  the 
constitutional  amendment  was  adopted. 
Having  the  poll  tax  provision  in  the 
bill  cannot  make  the  bill  much  worse 
than  it  is.  We  might  as  well  have  it  in 
the  bill  as  a  bad  feature  among  the 
other  bad  features  in  the  bill.  It  merely 
contributes  to  making  the  bill  a  bad  bill. 
Leaving  it  out  would  not  improve  the  bill 
greatly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
debate  the  Senator  at  this  moment;  but 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  might  en- 
lighten us  if  he  would  tell  us  the  reason 
for  the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax  by  the 
State  of  Arkansas  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  argument  made^  to 
the  people  of  the  State  must  have  been 
persuasive  to  induce  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  was  no  real 
inducement  other  than  the  attitude  in 
Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  It  was  not  that  impor- 
tant to  Arkansas.  Our  poU  tax  was  used 
primarily  to  educate  the  children  of  Ar- 
kansas. Every  poor  child,  about  whom 
many  crocodile  tears  have  been  shed 
concerning  education,  was  able  to  get  the 
benefit  of  ar#=  education  by  means  of  the 
poll  tax.  Every  penny  of  the  tax  went 
into  the  common  school  fund;  and  the 
common  school  fund  was  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  school  population. 

So  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
Arkansas  by  removing  the  school  tax  has 
been  to  deprive  the  common  school  fund 
of  that  much  money.  Nothing  else  has 
been  accomplished  so  far  as  voting  is 
concerned.  The  Negro  voted  before  the 
abolishment  of  the  poll  tax,  as  he  will 
do  in  the  future.  I  am  speaking  with 
respect  to  discrimination.  No  white 
person  voted  without  the  payment  of  his 
poll  tax;  no  Negro  voted  without  the 
payment  of  his  poll  tax. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  great  sin  or 
great  breach  of  individual  liberty  is  com- 
mitted by  requiring  a  citizen  to  make 
some  contribution  to  his  goverrunent  in 
order  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
disagrees  with  me.    I  do  not  believe  it  is 
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an  oppression  to  say  to  eveiy  citizen, 
"Contribute  something  to  your  govern- 
ment if  you  want  to  have  a  voice  in  it." 
The  payment  of  $1  to  a  common  school 
fund  to  educate  children  was  the  min- 
imum contribution  we  could  think  of  that 
sliould  be  required  as  a  financial  con- 
tribution. 

But  Arkansas  no  longer  has  a  poll  tax. 
It  does  not  matter.  I  merely  point  out 
that  in  Arkansas  the  poll  tax  did  not 
operate  as  the  opponents  of  poll  taxes 
claim  it  does. 

Merely  because  of  the  national  clamor, 
which  was  a  great  deal  of  fuss  and 
feathers  about  practically  nothing,  so  far 
as  Arkansas  was  concerned,  we  have 
repealed  the  poll  tax.  Arkansas  no  longer 
receives  that  revenue. 

But  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  education  to  make  up 
the  deficit.  A  few  people  will  not  pay, 
but  they  will  vote,  and  their  vote  will 
cancel  the  votes  cf  people  v.ho  are  ener- 
getic and  who  do  pay  to  support  their 
schools.  Their  votes  will  cancel  the  votes 
of  those  who  have  an  interest  and  who 
make  their  contributions.  That  is  what 
will  happen  if  the  poll  tax  is  abolished. 
The  poll  tax  has  been  abolished  in 
Federal  elections.  Now  it  is  necessary 
to  come  to  the  Federal  Treasury  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  education.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  national  debt  will  have  to  be 
increased  to  finance  the  very  activity 
from  which  we  have  taken  support  by 
the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .    Tlie  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  whether 
he  believes  that  the  reason  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  poll  tax  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  considered  impractical  to  use  the 
poll  tax  in  State  elections  since  it  was 
barred  in  Federal  elections  by  a  consti- 
tutional amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  fact  did  make 
it  more  complicated.  Hovv-ever,  we  were 
not  wedded  to  using  the  poll  tax  as  an 
instrument  of  discrimination.  It  was 
not  used  for  that  purpose. 

In  my  campaign  I  urged  people  to 
pay  their  poll  tax  and  vote.  Everyone 
knows  my  position  on  these  issues.  We 
conducted  campaigns  to  urge  people  to 
pay  their  poll  tax  and  come  out  to  vote. 
The  practice  of  discrimination  haS  not 
prevailed  in  Arkansas.  If  so,  it  was  in 
some  very  isolated  community  or  area, 
not  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  not  by 
the  State  leaders  or  responsible  State 
officials. 

With  that  little  preliminary  comment, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  bill. 
Actually,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this 
arbitrary,  unjust,  vindictive,  punitive, 
and  unconstitutional  measure  to  be  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  opportunity  to  vote  in  Arkansas 
is  available  to  all  qualified  citizens. 
They  not  only  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  in  any  and  all  elections,  but  they 
are  solicited  and  urged  to  do  so.  Even 
when  we  had  the  poll  tax  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting,  people  of  all  races  were 


encouraged  to  qualify  and  to  participate 
in  every  election.  We  no  longer  have  the 
poll  tax.  We  no  longer  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting.  We  now  have  in  my  State  a  new 
registration  law  which  requires  only  the 
voter's  name,  his  legal  residence,  place 
and  date  of  birth,  the  voter's  signature, 
or  mark  or  cross  if  he  is  imable  to  sign, 
and  an  affirmation  that  the  voter  has  all 
the  qualifications  that  the  Arkansas  law 
requires. 

The  Arkansas  registration  law  is  most 
liberal,  more  generous  toward  the  indi- 
viduals' right  to  vote,  and  more  consid- 
erate of  that  right  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  liberal  philosophy  than  pre  the  laws 
of  a  number  of  States  which  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  bill  as  it  is  now  wiitten,  or 
the  laws  of  a  number  of  States  whose 
Senators  are  here  undertaking,  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  to  drag  Arkansas 
into  a  situation  in  which  Federal  regis- 
trars and  examiners  can  be  sent  to  one 
or  two  counties  in  Arkansas. 

That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  the  bill 
is  an  arbitrary,  unjust,  vindictive,  and 
punitive  measure.  If  we  were  consciously 
ti-ying  to  have  uniform  voting  require- 
ments in  the  United  States,  with  the  same 
qualifications  prevailing  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Illinois,  and  other  States  that  pre- 
vailed in  Arkansas  or  any  Southern  State, 
we  would  have  written  some  provision 
into  the  bill  to  include  those  States, 
rather  than  seek  to  place  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  are  calculated  to  reflect 
upon  the  section  of  the  country  from 
which  I  come. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Arkansas 
on  the  right  to  vote  is  reflected  by  their 
adoption  of  this  new  registration  law. 
Styled  ''Voter  Registration  Without  Poll 
Tax  Payment."  the  new  requirements 
were  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Arkansas  Constitution.  It  provides  a 
simple  menns  of  permanent  registration 
for  all  legally  qualified  voters  in  our  State, 
without  a  literacy  test. 

I  have  no  objection  to  literacy  tests. 
I  believe  there  should  be  literacy  tests.  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  morons  or  criminals 
should  have  a  right  to  vote.  People  who 
violate  the  law  of  the  land  and  commit 
high  crimes — and  particularly  those  who 
are  habitual  criminals — in  my  judgment, 
forfeit  their  right  to  vote,  if  equity  and 
justice  is  to  prevail. 

In  Arkansas,  we  do  not  even  require 
a  literacy  test.  People  do  not  even  have 
to  be  able  to  read  or  write.  However, 
literacy  tests  are  required  in  some  States 
which,  by  reason  of  the  statistical  mech- 
anism of  this  bill,  are  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

This  new  law  became  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  look  v.ith  favor  upon  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  later  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  myself,  to  sus- 
pend, so  far  as  Arkansas  is  concerned, 
the  operation  of  the  pending  mcasuie 
for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  allow 
Arkansas  an  opportunity  to  test  its  new 
registration  law. 

If  there  is  any  sense  of  fairness  and 
equity  about  this  proposal,  a  State  which 
has  already  gone  almost  to  the  extreme 
to  place  itself  beyond  any  possible  justi- 


fication of  criticism,  a  State  that  has  the 
voting  record  that  Arkansas  has.  a  record 
of  nondiscrimination,  ought  not  to  be 
singled  out  and  penalized  and  held  up  to 
ridicule  as  the  provisions  of  this  bill  pro- 
pose to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  do  not  21 
States,  out  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union, 
have  literacy  tests? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thinlc  tiiat  my  distinguished  friend  is 
correct.  He  is  more  familiar  with  it 
than  I  am.  He  has  made  a  deeper  study 
of  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  reconcile  with 
common  fairness  and  common  justice, 
the  proposition  contained  in  this  bill  that 
literacy  tests  be  outlawed  in  7  Southern 
States,  but  permitted  in  14  Northern  and 
Western  States? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  cannot  be  ra- 
tionalized unless,  as  I  said,  the  bill  is 
intended  to  be  punitive. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  hke  to  ask  the 
Scn.'itor  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  not  held  in  a  number 
of  cases  that  the  United  States  is  a 
union  of  States  of  equal  dignity  and 
power. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  was  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, but  the  letter,  intent,  and  spirit 
of  our  Foundini;  Fathers  have  been 
frequently,  as  in  this  instance,  dis- 
regarded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  this 
proposition:  That  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional way  in  which  one  can  reconcile 
forbidding  7  Southern  States  to  use  a 
literacy  test  and  permitting  14  Northern 
and  V/estern  States  to  so? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agi'ee  with  the 
Senator,  but  that  is  the  way  Vi,e  are  pro- 
ceeding in  this  instance.  As  I  pointed 
out,  this  is  an  arbitrai-y  measure.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  equal  all  over  the 
Nation.  If  it  were,  there  would  not  be 
any  interest,  of  any  consequence,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  over  this  measure. 
Tliere  would  not  be  this  effort  if  the 
measure  attempted  to  equalize  the  situa- 
tion all  over  the  Nation.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  The  one  pui-pose  is 
to  single  out  a  few  States  in  the  Union 
in  an  attempt  to  hold  them  up  to  public 
ridicule.  Remove  that,  and  there  is  no 
motivation  behind  the  bill  that  would 
bring  it  to  the  status  it  is  in  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he  arrces  with 
the  Senator  from  ITorth  Carolina  that 
there  is  no  way  in  which  one  can  recon- 
cile depriving  7  States  of  the  right  to 
use  literacy  tests  and  permitting  14 
ether  Gtatcs  to  use  literacy  tests  wiA 
the  constitutional  doctrine  that  the 
United  States  is  a  union  of  States  of 
equal  dignity  and  power. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct,  but  there  are  those 
who  do  not  want  tlie  South  to  be  equal 
in   dignity   and  power.     Therefore,  we 
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have  this  effort  to  try  to  single  out  the 
SDUth  and  try  to  enact  a  law  which  is 
calculated  to  embarrass  them.  I  refuse 
to  be  embarrassed;  I  do  not  care  what 
kind  of  law  is  enacted.  I  know  that,  in 
order  to  do  this,  an  imconstitutional  law 
must  be  enacted.  I  would  rather  be  right 
on  the  issue  and  refuse  to  be  embarrassed 
than  to  have  the  dubious  victoi-y  that  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  possibly  will 

achieve. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supr'^me  Court  in- 
terpreting ♦he  Constitution  make  it  plain 
that  this  bill  is  inconsistent  with  several 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  the  bill  does 
not  propose  to  suspend  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  State  to  levy  poll  taxes  and 
to  employ  literacy  tests. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  the 
bill  seeks  to  do.  Therefore,  as  I  have  said 
before,  and  will  say  again  in  this  discus- 
sion, it  is  usurpation  of  powers  that  were 
reserved  to  the  States,  and  never  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Government,  They 
were  powers  that  were  reserved  to  the 
people.  Yet,  we  propose  to  arrogate  to 
the  Congress  the  legislative  authority  to 
enact  this  character  of  legislation  to  in- 
terfere with  powers  that  were  reserved  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people  thereof. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  he  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  there  is  not 
a  single  provision  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  authorizes  the 
Congress  to  suspend  for  even  a  moment 
a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  has  any  power  to  suspend  it. 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  undertake  to  uphold 
that  authority,  because  it  has  gone  so  far 
astray  in  this  particular  area  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  field  of  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  at 
any  decision  that  might  be  made  in- 
volving an  action  of  Congress  in  trans- 
gressing the  rights  of  the  States  and  ar- 
rogating to  itself  the  right  to  usurp  the 
powers  of  the  States  that  were  reserved 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  h^  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
bill  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  of  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase  in  Texas  against  White  that  the 
Constitution  in  all  its  provisions  looks  to 
an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  in- 
destructible States. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  theory 
upon  which  this  Republic  was  founded, 
but  that  theory  is  being  perverted  in 
practice.  It  is  being  accomplished  by 
this  character  of  legislation. 

The  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
by  the  people  of  Arkansas  last  year  also 
provides  that  all  persons  may  register 
who: 

First,  are  qualified  electors  and  who 
have  not  previously  registered; 


Second,  or  will  become  qualified  elec- 
tors during  the  20-day  period  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  next  election  sched- 
uled within  the  county;  or 

Third,  are  qualified  electors  but  whose 
registration  has  been  canceled  or  is  sub- 
ject to  cancellation  as  provided  by  the 
new  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
that  eligible  voters  may  register  at  any 
time  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  at  the  office  of  the  perma- 
nent registrar  and  at  any  other  place 
or  places  within  the  county  as  are  desig- 
nated by  the  permanent  registrar.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  registrars  to  call 
upon  the  residences  of  persons  eligible 
to  register  but  unable  to  do  so  in  person 
because  of  sickness  or  physical  disabil- 
ity. Also,  provision  is  made  for  all  per- 
sons in  the  Armed  Forces,  who  are  other- 
wise eligible,  to  vote  without  registra- 
tion by  absentee  ballot.  General  absen-^ 
tee  balloting  is  permitted. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  registration 
law  of  Arkansas  is  simple  and  liberal, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  given 
a  chance  to  implement  it  without  Fed- 
eral interference. 

As  I  pointed  out,  this  registration  law 
permits  voting  with  less  restriction  in 
my  State  than  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  requirements  and  restrictions  imposed 
in  other  States,  from  which  States  cer- 
tain Senators  are  clamoring  to  pass  a 
bill  which  would  single  out  my  State, 
along  with  others,  in  an  effort  to  impose 
the  will  of  the  majority  here  upon  the 
people  there.  Instead  of  that  kind  of 
pimitive  action  toward  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas, those  people  should  be  com- 
mended, not  condemned  or  pvmished,  as 
this  voting  rights  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  seeks  to  do. 

The  pending  bill  as  amended  in  com- 
mittee by  motion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  is  a  specific  effort  to 
punish  Arkansas — and  a  few  other 
Southern  States  not  covered  in  the  orig- 
inal bill— despite  the  good  faith  shown 
by  our  present  registration  law.  And 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  reported  that: 

Negroes  now  appear  to  encounter  no  sig- 
nificant racially  motivated  Impediments  to 
voting  in  Arkansas  (Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Report  on  Voting,  1961,  p.  22) . 


The  amendment,  adopted  on  motion  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Director  of  the  Census 
determines  by  a  survey  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
total  number  of  persons  of  any  race  or 
color  who  are  registered  to  vote  in  any 
State  or  subdivision  is  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  all  persons 
of  such  race  or  color  of  voting  age  resid- 
ing in  such  State  or  subdivision,  then  the 
penalties  of  this  bill  shaU  apply.    Ac- 
cording to  figvu-es  compiled  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission— which  I  am  con- 
fident are  very  inaccurate  with  respect 
to  Arkansas— seven  counties  in  Arkansas 
would  be  covered  by  this  amendment, 
provided,  of  course,  that  a  subsequent 
survey  substantiated  the  Commission's 
figures. 

Five  of  the  seven  Arkansas  coimties 
that  would  apparently  be  caught  in  the 


net  of  this  amendment  had  more  than  23 
percent — and  this  is  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  not 
based  on  any  facts — of  its  colored  eligi- 
ble voters  registered,  so  it  is  obvious  that 
this  provision  was  contrived  deliberately 
out  of  prejudicial  motivation  and  ani- 
mosity against  the  South. 

To  show  that  these  figures  are  not  ac- 
curate and  that  very  little  care  was  used 
in  obtaining  them,  one  of  the  coimties 
out  of  the  seven  counties  in  Arkansas 
proposed  to  be  brought  in  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment,  Crittenden 
County,  is  shown  to  have  had  13,8  per- 
cent of  its  qualified  Negroes  as  voting; 
Cross  County  is  shown  as  having  had  23.1 
percent  of  its  qualified  Negroes  voting; 
Independence  County  was  shown  as  hav- 
ing 23,4  percent  of  its  qualified  Negroes 
as  voting;  Lee  County  is  shown  as  having 
24,1  percent  of  its  qualified  Negroes  as 
voting;  Poinsett  County  was  shown  to 
have  23.3  percent  of  its  qualified  Negroes 
as  voting ;  Pope  County  was  shown  as 
having  24,3  percent  of  its  qualified 
Negroes  as  voting;  and  Washington 
County  was  shown  as  having  3.9  percent 
of  its  quahfied  Negroes  voting. 

I  point  out  the  inaccuracies  in  the  re- 
port, because  in  Lee  County,  where  the 
report  shows  only  24.1  percent  of  its 
Negroes  as  voting,  I  give  the  figures  ac- 
curately. In  Lee  County  in  1964,  2.946 
white  people  and  2,212  colored  people 
were  registered.  That  makes  a  total  of 
5.158  people  in  the  county  who  were  reg- 
istered and  eligible  to  vote.  A  total  of 
4,011  voted  in  the  presidential  election — 
50  or  60  more  than  that  voted  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's election — 4,011  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election.  Assuming  that  every 
one  of  the  2,946  white  persons  who  were 
eligible  to  vote  actually  did  vote — they 
did  not,  of  course — it  would  still  leave  27 
percent  of  the  Negroes  voting. 

At  least  35  or  40  percent  of  those  peo- 
ple voted.  Yet  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  particularly  the  statistical  provi- 
sions, that  county  would  be  caught  in 
the  dragnet. 

I  do  not  know  about  Washington 
County.  That  is  the  county  in  which 
my  colleague  lives.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  Negro  being  denied  the  right  to  vote 
in  that  county.  I  have  not  checked  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  percentages 
stated  are  correct.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas  would  have 
more  information  about  that  than  I 
have.  But  I  have  pointed  out  that  there 
are  five  counties  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  wish  to  drag  in,  counties  in  which 
the  percentage  is  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  margin  stated,  even  according  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  which  obvious- 
ly is  wrong,  as  I  pointed  out  with  rela- 
tion to*one  of  the  counties  for  which  I 
obtained  figures. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thoroughly  ap- 
prove of  what  the  Senator  has  said  about 
Arkansas.  He  knows  there  have  been 
other  critical  remarks  about  other  coun- 
ties in  the  State  which  were  not  based 
upon  fact. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  shown  one 
county  about  which  the  record  is  so  obvi- 
ously incorrect  that  anyone  who  can  cal- 
culate with  second-  or  third-grade  arith- 
jvietic — add,  multiply,  and  subtract — 
would  know  that  it  was  incorrect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  Commission  would  also. 
I  do  not  know  where  they  got  their  fig- 
ures. I  suppose  someone  supplied  them. 
I  am  sure  they  did  not  go  to  any  pains 
to  make  their  own  independent  determi- 
nation, or  tliey  would  have  reached  a 
different  conclusion. 

The  bill,  as  am.ended  in  committee, 
would  not  even  afford  Arkansas  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  a  charge  of  voter 
discrimination.  All  this  material  car- 
ries with  it  a  presumption  that  we  have 
been  discriminating  against  these  people 
merely  because  25  percent  of  them  did 
not  vote,  whereas  apparently  more  than 
25  percent  voted. 

The  bill  simply  states  that  because  a 
certain  arbitrary  number  of  people  failed 
to  vote  in  several  Arkansas  counties  in 
the  last  presidential  election,  the  State — 
my  State — therefore  must  be  legislative- 
ly—not judicially— adjudged  guilty  with-  , 
out  formal  charges,  accusations,  or  a 
trial. 

We  would  merely  make  a  statistical 
and  legislative  judgment  of  guilt  of  dis- 
criminating agauist  the  Negro  because 
more  than  25  percent,  or  allegedly  more 
than  25  percent,  of  the  Negroes  in  a 
given  county  did  not  vote. 

In  fact,  this  amendment,  sponsored  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  rep- 
resents an  absolute  denial  of  the  right 
to  be  heard  before  guilt  is  pronounced 
and  sentence  is  passed. 

But  before  I  get  into  the  provisions 
and  lack  of  merit  of  this  bill,  I  would 
like  to  review  the  brief  history  of  this 
legislation. 

The  President  advised  a  joint  session 
of  the  Congress  that  he  would  send  down 
a  "law" — not  a  bill,  not  a  message,  not 
a  request — but  he  would  send  down  a 
"law"  designed  to  eliminate  barriers  to 
voting.  He  demanded  that  Congress 
enact  a  law  which  he  had  not  yet  for- 
mulated and  the  majority  of  Congress, 
caught  up  in  the  emotion  of  the  moment, 
which  persists  still,  indicated  that  it 
would  pass  whatever  law  the  President 
had  in  mind. 

No  matter  that  the  redress  for  the 
cited  wrong  subverted  other  constitu- 
tional provisions;  notwithstanding  that 
it  denied  fundamental  due  process;  and 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional: for  all  that  mattered  then — and 
now — is  that  something  be  done  under 
tiie  label  of  "Voting  Rights." 

On  March  18,  19G5.  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced and  the  Senate  referred  it^to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  with 
instructions  to  report  it  back  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  April  9.  1965. 
Never  mind  whether  the  committee  had 
an  opportunity  to  give  this  measure  the 
consideration  or  study  it  needed  to  per- 
form its  legislative  function,  or  if  even 
its  proponents  did  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand all  the  ramifications  of  the  bill. 
There  was  no  concern  about  all  the  grave 


constitutional  questions  raised  by  the 
far-reaching  language  of  the  pending 
measure.  Disregard  all  those  things, 
said  the  Senate  to  the  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee, just  see  that  the  measure  is  rer 
ported  back  by  the  magic  day  of  April 
9.  In  other  words,  the  Senate  said, 
"Do  not  bother  us  with  the  facts." 

I  just  pointed  out  that  the  bill  Is 
premised  on  false  information  in  some 
respects.  The  Senate  said.  "Do  not  both- 
er us  with  the  facts,  or  trying  to  develop 
any  facts,  just  report  this  bill  back  by 
April  9."  And  because  the  Senate  had 
spoken  with  a  predetermined  mind,  the 
Judiciaiy  Committee  had  no  recourse  but 
to  send  the  bill  back  as  per  instructions. 
What  a  perfunctoi-y  gesture.  What  a 
mockery  of  due  deliberation  and  judi- 
cious consideration.  What  a  travesty  on 
legislative  procedure  and  due  process.  It 
is  a  demeaning  and  extreme  measure  un- 
justly employed  to  carry  out  the  punitive 
intent  that  motivates  this  effort.  And  it 
raises  a  question  of  whether  the  Senate 
can  any  longer  be  validly  referred  to  as 
the  last  great  legislative  deliberative  body 
of  the  world. 

This  then  established  the  warped 
ground  rules  under  which  this  bill  must 
be  processed,  and  from  this  sad  state  of 
affaiis,  the  situation  deteriorated.  The 
committee,  doing  its  very  best  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  the  Senate,  held  public 
hearings  for  9  days  and  executive  sessions 
for  4  days.  Thus,  while  the  committee 
had  only  16  actual  working  days  on  this 
bill,  it  considered  it  for  13  of  those  days. 
although  it  certainly  did  not  have  the 
time  to  prepare  for  these  hearings  that  is 
normally  allotted  bills  of  far  less  import. 
Those  brief,  restricted  hearings  re- 
sulted in  a  report  tliat  states  simply  that 
the  committee  considered  numerous 
amendments  and  that  the  amendments 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  are  set  forth 
in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  the  committee  could  do  no  more 
than  state  those  simple  facts  in  its  report 
if  it  was  to  stay  within  the  imposed 
deadline.  There  simply  was  not  time  to 
fashion  a  report.  And  as  members  read 
the  complex  provisions  of  this  bill  I  am 
sure  that  many  will  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ate saw  fit  to  deny  a  committee  tlie  op- 
portunity to  explore  fully  all  the  aspects 
of  this  measure  and  write  a  meaningful 
report  on  its  contents. 

Following  public  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's version  of  this  measure, 
and  not  until  the  first  day  of  executive 
sessions,  a  heretofore  undisclosed  new 
substitute  proposal  was  unveiled.  A  ver- 
sion more  vicious  and  dogmatic,  more 
unjust  and  oppressive,  than  the  original 
measure.  And  it  was  this  substitute,  not 
the  one  on  which  public  hearings  were 
held,  that  was  further  amended,  in  a 
peremptory  steamroller  fashion  by  the 
zealous  proponents  of  this  bill  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  original  text  of  the  bill— the  bill 
the  President  sent  down  to  Congress — 
was  bad  enough  but  the  substitute  meas- 
ure, as  amended,  now  before  this  body,  is 
even  worse.  For  it  would  extend  and 
compound  the  evil  and  punitive  intent 
inherent  in  the  original  bill. 

To  my  mind  both  the  original  and  the 
amended  substitute  are  unwarranted — 


cruelly  punitive  and  unconstitutional 
measures.  The  bill  is  regional  in  scope, 
and  its  primai-y  object  is  to  humiliate  the 
South  and  cast  aspersion  and  scorn  on 
its  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court's 
school  dese:iregation  decision  of  1954— 
Broivii  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483,  349  U.S.  294 — marked  the  initial 
star,c.3  of  the  erosion  of  the  true  meaning 
of  tlie  Constitution.  That  decision  pro- 
vided the  thrust  away  from  the  anchor- 
ing gravity  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
pending  measure  represents  the  second 
stage  of  our  rocketing  course  away  from 
sound  constitutional  concepts.  For  the 
pending  measure  perverts  and  makes  a 
sham  cf  the  Constitution. 

I  never  thought  I  wovild  see  the  day 
v.hcn  America's  chief  legal  officer  would 
support  Ipsislation  designed  to  short  cir- 
cuit the  concepts  cf  the  due  process,  and 
prostitute  the  judicial  system  of  this 
Nation.  This  bill  indicts  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  then  in  an  exercise 
of  gru.ss  effrontei-y  closes  all  courthouses 
in  the  United  States  to  them  except  the 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
forecloses  all  the  judicial  talent  cf  the 
country  in  favor  of  a  few  judges  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Attorney 
General  said  this  was  necessai-y  in  order 
to  achieve  uniformity  of  decisions.  What 
a  reflection  upon  the  integrity  and  cour- 
age and  wisdom  of  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
jud?:es  cf  the  Nation,  especially  those  of 
the  South.  But  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  would  sacrifice  the  judicial  proc- 
ess for  expediency  in  this  instance. 

This  merely  typifies  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar and  diabolical  thinking  behind 
this  measure. 

It  is  often  said  that  our  Constitution 
was  cast  in  the  mold  of  durability.  It 
surely  needs  this  characteristic,  for  the 
pending  bill  represents  yet  another  effort 
to  distort  it  and  reshape  it  to  suit  the 
supposed  needs  of  the  hour,  and  to  ac- 
commodate those  harboring  prejudices 
against  my  section  of  the  country. 

It  seems  particularly  unfortunate  that 
more  often  than  not  those  who  purport 
to  be  aiding  the  minority  groups  are  the 
very  ones  who  appear  bent  on  remold- 
ing or  destroying  the  Constitution,  a 
document  truly  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  Americans,  collectively  and 
individually. 

I  would  remind  those  who  cast  the 
mold  according  to  today's  exigencies  that 
they  may  find  it  unsuited  for  the  de- 
mands of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  dangerous  and 
a  vicious  bill.  It  emanated  from  emo- 
tion, prejudice,  and  hate.  It  was  pre- 
pared in  haste,  and  it  will  be  passed  in 
the  heat  of  passion.  What  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  the  Great 
Society. 

Mr.  President,  if  someone  had  con- 
tended that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
nullify  an  act  by  the  Texas  legislature 
levying  local  sales  taxes,  and  replace  it 
with  one  of  its  own  notion,  I  am  sure 
all  Members  would  have  been  astounded 
by  such  a  preposterous  proposition.  Yet 
the  pending  measure  embraces  this  very 
concept. 

By  the  use  of  an  arbitrary  arithmeti- 
cal formula,  the  bill  would  nullify  other- 
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wise  valid  literacy  laws  in  some  Southern 
States  and  subdivisions,  and  replace 
them  with  Federal  rules  and  regulations. 
As  an  example,  the  bill  provides  that 
if  a  State  had  an  otherwise  valid  literacy 
test  and  less  than  50  percent  of  its  citi- 
zens of  voting  age  were  registered  on 
November  1.  1964,  or  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  such  citizens  voted  in  the  1964 
nresidential  election,  then  such  States 
are  covered  by  the  bill,  regardless  of  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  voter  participation. 
This  particular  fonnula  was  contrived 
to  apply  only  to  the  South.  The  bill  is 
predicated  largely  on  unwarranted  as- 
sumptions of  fact  and  is  repugnant  to 
the  authority  reposed  in  the  States  by 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  bill  has  no  provision  to  determine 
if  mere  voter  apathy,  or  failure  to  try  to 
register,  was  the  reason  for  the  low  fig- 
ures of  voter  participation.     It  merely 
assumes    that    someone    discriminated 
against  someone  else  because  he  was  col- 
ored    It  merely  provides  that  if  less  than 
50  percent  voted  in  a  State  having  a 
Uteracy  test,  which  my  State  does  not 
have  and  has  never  had,  voter  discrim- 
ination has  occurred.   It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  voter  discrimination  occurred 
in  a  Stite  like  that  but  did  not  occur 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  there 
is  a  predominant  Negro  population,  yet 
only  38.4  percent  of  its  voting-age  pop- 
ulation voted  in  the  last  general  election. 
If  apathy  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
low  voting  figures  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, then  I  suggest  that  apathy  might 
also  account  for  some  of  the  low  voting 
figures  in  the  South,  where  a  predom- 
inant one-party  system  prevails.    Sen- 
ators from  the  North  know  how  the  dol- 
drums of  apathy  can  settle  on  a  cam- 
paign, even  in  a  strong  two-party  State. 
Certainly  this  condition  is  magnified  m 
the  South,  where  the  Republican  Party 
has  not  enjoyed  any  significant  success. 
I   warn    Senators    that    if    Congress 
usurps  this  constitutional  function  of  the 
States,  a  function  expressly  reserved  t3 
the  States  under  the  Constitution,  then 
by  the  same  logic— or  a  lack  of  logic- 
it  could  nullify  a  State  tax  law  in  Mon- 
tana or  Minnesota  and  replace  it  with 
one  of  its  own  making,  or  perhaps  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  replace 
it  at  his  will,  as  the  bill  undertakes  to  do 
in  its  grant  of  discretion  to  him. 

To  those  who  say  that  cannot  happen. 
I  say,  "Read  the  bill  again."  To  those 
who  say  it  will  not  happen,  I  say  that 
when  the  bill  is  passed  and  Federal  reg- 
ulations replace  some  vaUd  State  literacy 
laws,  it  will  have  begun. 

To  those  who  say,  "Well,  the  bill  affects 
only  the  South."  let  me  remind  them  that 
tomorrow  it  could  be  those  in  the  North, 
the  East,  or  the  West. 

The  deplorable  dispatch  with  which 
the  bill  was  drawn  has  been  exceeded 
only  by  the  lamentable  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  delivered  to  the  Senate. 

The  proponents  of  the  measure  seek  to 
still  the  voices  of  those  who  would  criti- 
cize by  saying  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  great  moral  issue.  In  fact,  the  whole 
case  for  the  proposed  legislation  has 
been  rested  on  constitutional  and  moral 
principles.  Certainly  no  one  could  ordi- 
narily quarrel  with  such  a  solid  base. 
CXI 559 


But  the  problem  here  is  that  the  remedy 
proposed  by  the  advocates  of  this  meas- 
ure would  subvert  the  very  Constitution 
it  seeks  to  enforce.  Thus,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  and  asked  to  pursue  an  im- 
moral approach  to  resolve  what  is  alleged 
to  be  a  moral  issue.  I  submit  that  the 
proposed  remedy  is  more  painful,  harm- 
ful, and  objectionable  than  the  disease  it 
seeks  to  cure,  even  if  the  diagnosis  is 
correct. 

The  pending  measure  is  styled  as  a  bill 
to  enforce  the  15th  amendment,  and 
again  none  can  quarrel  with  the  power 
of  Congress  to  prevent  violations  against 
the  rights  protected  by  that  provision. 
However,  the  quarrel  I  have  with  the  bill 
is  that  it  does  not  stop  there,  but  goes  on 
to  abolish  valid  literacy  tests  in  certain 
States  and  allows  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  replace  such  tests  with  those  Of 
its  own  notion.  This  strikes  me  as  a 
very  unusual  way  of  resolving  a  "moral 
issue,"  since  such  action  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  very  Constitution  which 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  say 
they  are  seeking  to  enforce. 

Senators  need  not  be  reminded  that 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly authorizes  the  States  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  their  voters, 
and    the    courts    have    repeatedly    re- 
affirmed this  principle  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. ^  .   ^      . 
The  15th  amendment  was  not  intend- 
ed to— and  did  not— repeal  the  States 
right  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
voters  under  article  I,  section  2.    That 
amendment  merely  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote.   It  did  not  empower 
the  Congress  to  replace  any  offending 
law  with  one  of  its  own  making.    That 
the  States  retain  their  power  to  deter- 
mine who  had  the  right  to  vote  was  re- 
affirmed by  the  17th  amendment,  passed 
some  40  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
15th  and  reiterating  the  same  provisions 
of  article  I  relating  to  voters,  to  wit: 

The  electors  In  each  Stete  shall  have  the 
qualiflcations  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Tlius.  it  cannot  be  seriously  contended 
that  the  15th  amendment  repealed  ar- 
ticle I,  section  2  by  impUcation,  because 
by  the  same  logic,  if  it  did,  the  17th 
amendment  revived  and  reaffirmed  it  for 
it  uses  the  identical  language  of  the  first 
article. 

And  it  is  just  as  specious  to  base  the 
case  for  this  legislation  on  the  sheer 
morality  of  the  issue  since  the  very 
means  employed  exude  immorality. 

And  this  immorality  is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  bill  which  calls  for  ap- 
phcation  of  its  provisions  under  the 
terms  of  double  standard— a  standard 
that  is  tailored  to  humiUate  the  South 
and  blandly  ignore  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try 

The  bill  would  abolish  the  literacy  test 
in  some  States,  thus  allowing  an  illiter- 
ate to  vote,  while  permitting  other  States 
to  retain  its  literacy  test  and  thus  deny- 
ing the  vote  to  an  illiterate  citizen  of  that 
State  No  one  can  explain  this  discrinii- 
nation  and  favoritism  on  moral  grounds. 
Nor  do  I  know  how  the  Congress,  acting 
in  an  aura  of  morality,  can  deign  to  pass 


legislation  containing  such  irrational  re- 
gional rules. 

The  bill  does  not  prove  or  show  a  ra- 
tional relationship  between  the  means 
used  and  the  stated  end.  In  fact,  the 
statistics  show  that  there  is  no  such 
rational  relationship.  In  truth,  the  bill 
simply  lays  an  unproven  premise  that  the 
use  of  literacy  tests  in  some  States,  ipso 
facto,  results  in  voter  discrimination, 
while  the  use  of  literacy  tests  in  other 
States,  ipso  facto,  does  not  show  voter 
discnmination. 

I  find  it  difficvUt  to  believe  that  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  are  so  bent 
on  answering  the  moral  call,  from 
whence  this  legislation  allegedly  ema- 
nated, that  they  would  ignore  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  equal  protec- 
tion and  due  process  and  turn  justice 
into  a  mathematical  percentage.  The 
bill  would  say  to  a  citizen  in  some  States 
that  his  qualifications  to  vote  would  de- 
pend on  how  many  of  his  fellow  citizens 
voted  while  in  a  sister  State,  a  voter 
could' ignore  this  new-fashioned  justice 
by  mathematics. 

Again,  I  say  where  Is  the  morality  in 
such  a  peculiar  arrangement?  "What 
happens  to  the  cardinal  principle  of 
equal  protection  and  treatment  when  the 
law  is  measured  by  percentages? 

Congress    can    act    under    the    15th 
amendment  to  prevent  the  United  States 
or  any  State  from  denying  certain  peo- 
ple the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  their 
race  or  color.    But,  just  as  clearly,  the 
15th  amendment  does  not  empower  Con- 
gress to  confer  upon  anyone  the  right 
to  vote.     The  United  States  has  no  vot- 
ers; orily  the  States  have  voters.    The 
elected  officers  of  the  United  States  are 
all  elected  by  State  voters.    Under  arti- 
cle I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution,  the 
electors  in  each  State  must  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  niunerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures. ^  ^ 

The  15th  amendment  did  not  deprive 
the  States  of  then-  constitutional  power 
to  determine  who  had  the  "right  to  vote" 
under  article  I,  or  under  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.     The  amend- 
ment merely  prevents  the  States  from 
using  its  power  to  deprive  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
And,  as  indicated,  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  determine  the  qualification  of 
voters  was  reaffirmed  by  the  17th  amend- 
ment, which  has  not  since  been  changed. 
At    the    time    the    Constitution    was 
adopted,  each  State  made  its  own  deter- 
mination regarding  the  right  to  vote,  and 
in  no  State  were  all  citizens  permitted 

to  vote. 

Violations  of  the  15th  amendment  can 
be  prevented  by  the  Federal  courts.  But 
neither  those  courts  nor  Congress  can  by 
affirmative  action  replace  an  offending 

IflW.  

The  second  clause  of  article  n  of  the 
Constitution  reserves  exclusive  power  to 
the  State  legislatures  to  durect  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  electors  of  President  or 
Vice  President  shall  be  appointed,  and 
to  my  knowledge  that  power  was  not  di- 
minished by  either  the  15th  or  any  other 
amendment. 

In  support  of  this  measure  the  At- 
torney General  referred  to  the  case  of 
Guin     v.     The     United     States,     (238 
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U.S.  347.  igiSK  where  the  court  held 
invalid  certain  voter  qualifications.  But 
what  he  failed  to  add  was  that  that  case 
does  not  stand  for  the  proposition  that 
the  court  or  the  Congress  could  substitute 
a  new  law  for  the  one  struck  down.  In 
that  case,  the  court  said : 

The  15th  amendment  does  not.  in  a  general 
sense,  take  from  the  States  the  power  over 
suffrage  pwssessed  by  the  States  from  the 
beginning,  but  it  does  restrict  the  power  of 
the  United  States  or  the  States  to  abridge 
or  deny  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the  Unit«d 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  While  the 
15th  amendment  gives  no  right  to  suffrage, 
as  its  command  is  self-executing,  rights  of 
suffrage  may  be  enjoyed  by  reason  of  strik- 
ing out  of  discrimination  against  the  exercise 
of  the  right. 

The  Guin  case  was  cited  in  the  1959 
case  of  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County 
Board  of  Elections,  360  U.S.  45,  50, 
in  connection  with  the  proposition 
that  a  State  "may  apply  a  literacy  test 
to  all  voters  irrespective  of  race  or  color" 
and  that  the  "States  have  long  been  held 
to  have  broad  powers  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  right  to  suf-v 
frage  may  be  exercised." 

In  the  Lassiter  case  it  was  said  that — 
While  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  established 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  •  •  • 
It  is  subject  to  the  imposition  of  State  stand- 
ards which  are  not  discriminatory  and  which 
do  not  contravene  any  restrictions  that  Con- 
gress acting  pursuant  to  its  constitutional 
powers  has  Imposed. 

I  wonder  how  the  Supreme  Court  is 
going  to  get  around  its  own  language, 
its  own  decision,  its  own  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Will  it  say  again.  "We  were  wrong.  We 
are  going  to  reverse  ourselves.  The 
exigencies  of  the  situation  today  demand 
that  we  simply  go  along  with  the  times." 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  Constitu- 
tion for?  If  that  is  the  way  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  be  applied,  if  that  is  the 
force  it  is  to  have,  the  whole  fabric  of 
liberty  we  enjoy  today  is  resting  on  a  very 
weak  support. 

The  theory  of  this  bill  is  contrary  to 
those  cases  because  it  provides  that  if 
Congress  decides  that  a  State  imposes 
standards  which  are  discriminatory  then 
Congress  may  divest  that  State  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  determine  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  right  of  suf- 
frage may  be  exercised:  that  it  may  sub- 
stitute its  own  conditions,  and  that  it 
may  do  all  of  that  retroactively. 

The  bill  also  confers  the  power  of 
veto  in  the  Attorney  General  over  the 
State  legislatures. 

And  I  am  aware  of  no  provision  in  the 
Constitution  jgiving  Congress  the  power 
to  delegate,  ot  vest  a  veto  power  over  the 
States  in  the  Attorney  General. 

Even  if  it  is  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  flagrant 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  under  a  State 
law.  this  would  not  give  the  Congress  the 
power  to  strike  down  those  laws  and 
enact  one  of  its  own  choosing  to  supplant 
the  State  law. 

And  in  the  pending  bill  we  are  dealing 
not  with  uncontradicted  iron-clad  proof 
of  voter  discrimination,  but  rather  with 
a  shadowy  presumption  standing  on  the 
shaky  foundation  of  an  arbitrary  per- 


centage and  an  arbitrary  date  called  up 
from  the  past. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  able  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  characterized  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  as  "iniquitous  in  effect 
and  contemptible  in  design,"  and  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  his  appraisal. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  saying  that  it  will  divide 
the  several  States  into  two  groups — good 
States  and  bad  States.  And  the  deter- 
mination as  to  the  division  of  the  50 
States  into  good  States  and  bad  States, 
will  be  based  on  such  arbitrary  and  un- 
constitutional guidelines  as:  first,  an 
arbitrary  date;  second,  an  arbitrary  per- 
centage; and.  third,  and  arbitrary 
events. 

The  Attorney  General  said : 

The  premise  of  section  3(a)  — 

Of  the  original  bill — 

is  that  the  coincidence  of  low  electoral  par- 
ticipation and  the  use  of  tests  and  devices 
results  from  racial  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tests  and  devices.  That 
this  premise  is  generally  valid  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  of  the  six  States  in 
which  tests  and  devices  would  be  banned 
statewide  by  section  3(a).  voting  discrimi- 
nation has  unquestionably  been  widespread 
In  all  but  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and 
other  forms  of  racial  discrimination,  sug- 
gestive of  voting  discrimination,  are  general 
in  both  of  these  States. 

I  wonder  why  the  Attorney  General 
didn't  seek  to  rectify  the  situation  in  the 
courts  if  voting  discrimination  is  no  fla- 
grant and  widespread.  It  was  my  im- 
pression that  Congress  had  furnished  the 
Attorney  General  with  ample  power  to 
act  under  the  recent  rash  of  civil  rights 
bills. 

In  1957.  Congress  enacted  a  civil  rights 
law  embodying  voting  provisions.  In 
1960,  it  strengthened  it  and  in  1964,  it 
enacted  another  one.  That  is  three  in  7 
years.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  had  the  authority  to 
institute  civil  action  for  preventive  re- 
lief whenever  any  person  has  engaged,  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  any  person  has  engaged,  in  any  act 
or  practices  which  would  deprive  any 
person  of  his  right  to  vote. 

One  must  also  wonder  at  the  rationale 
of  a  bill  that  was  drawn  to  apply  to  a 
State  where  52  percent  of  the  population 
voted,  but  not  to  apply  to  Texas  where 
only  44  percent  voted.  The  reason  for 
the  distinction  and  for  this  favoritism 
given  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  and 
the  distinction  written  into  the  original 
bill,  is  that  one  has  a  literacy  test  and 
the  other  does  not.  Now,  if  that  were 
the  case,  you  would  expect  to  find  that 
of  the  above  two  States.  Texas,  havmg 
the  lower  voter  participation,  must  there- 
fore be  the  bad  State  with  a  literacy  test. 

But  no.  Texas  does  not  have  a  literacy 
test.  Although  only  44  percent  of  its 
eligibles  voted,  it  is.  by  the  standards  of 
the  original  bill  a  good  State.  Whereas, 
the  State  that  voted  52  percent  of  its 
eligibles  is  by  the  standards  of  the  orig- 
inal bill,  a  bad  State,  simply  because  it 
has  a  literacy  test.  All  of  which  means 
that  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  literacy 
tests  have  an  effect  on  the  number  of 
people  voting,  and  therefore,  there  is  no 


rational  basis  for  the  so-called  triggering 
device  set  forth  in  the  bUl  submitted  by 
the  administration. 

What  keeps  the  people  from  voting  in 
Texas?  My  colleague,  the  Semor  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  was  equally 
perplexed  about  this  matter,  and  he 
asked  the  Attorney  General  about  it. 
The  latter  replied  that  he  assumed  the 
poll  tax  was  the  reason  for  the  low  turn- 
out. And  when  reminded  that  the  poll 
tax  was  abolished  in  Texas  in  presi- 
dential elections  by  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Attorney  General  said 
the  people  in  Texas  apparently  had  not 
found  out  about  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  should  re- 
flect on  the  people  of  Texas.  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  when  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  the  people  would 
know  about  it.  But  that  is  the  answer 
the  Attorney  General  gave.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  about  as  sound  and  logical  as 
some  of  the  other  justifications  made 
for  this  legislation. 

All  of  which  caused  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  to 
wonder  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  were  not  required  to  read 
and  write  so  they  could  have  foimd  out 
about  it  in  the  newspapers. 

I  relate  this  incident  not  to  reflect  on 
the  good  people  of  Texas,  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  so.  but  rather  as  a  plain 
and  demonstrated  acknowledgment  of 
the  irrational  reasoning  behind  this 
obnoxious  bill. 

Suppose  for  example  that  a  State  had 
a  literacy  test  which  requested  a  person 
to  read  a  section  of  the  Constitution. 
Up  to  this  hour  such  a  test  is  valid.  I 
do  not  know  what  will  happen  when 
the  question  gets  back  to  the  Court 
again.  The  Court  can  change  its  posi- 
tion so  easily,  without  any  provocation, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  decide. 

Under  existing  law  and  court  decisions 
it  is  valid  for  a  State  to  have  such  a  re- 
quirement. But.  if  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  othei-wise  valid  law.  an  elec- 
tion official  should  refuse  to  register  a 
colored  person  who  had  complied  with 
the  State  requirement,  then,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Attorney  General  would 
have  the  right  to  file  suit  against  that 
official  who  had  failed  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

But  in  the  same  situation.  Congress 
has  no  right  to  step  in  and  enact  a  stat- 
ute the  replace  that  valid  State  law,  for 
that  is  not  appropriate  legislation  under 
the  15th  amendment  since  Congress  sim- 
ply is  not  vested  with  the  power  or  au- 
thority to  fix  voter  qualifications. 

Congress,  if  it  enacts  this  pending  bill, 
will  be  declaring  that  if  the  Census 
Director  determines  that  50  percent  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  in  a  given  State 
or  subdivision  having  a  literacy  test  were 
not  registered  on  November  1,  1965— 
regardless  of  the  reason — or  that  50  per- 
cent of  such  persons  did  not  vote  in  the 
election  of  1964 — regardless  of  what  rea- 
son— or  if  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
persons  of  any  race  were  not  registered 
in  any  State  or  subdivision — again  re- 
gardless of  what  reason — then  that  State 
or  county  is  presumed  guilty  of  violating 
the  15th  amendment. 


Yes,  under  this  obnoxious  bill   that 

State  is — 
Presumed  guilty — not  innocent, 
presumed  guilty — with  no  chance  to 
rebut  in  a  court  of  law. 

Presumed  guilty— and  its  literacy  law 
abolished. 

Presumed  guilty— and  the  powers  of 
its  legislature  to  enact  new  registration 
laws  Uterally  suspended  for  5  years. 

Presumed  guilty— and  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  courts  and  the 
shadow  of  the  Attorney  Generals  veto 
power  for  5  years. 

Presumed  guilty— and  thus  opening  its 
territory  to  Federal  examiners  and  poll 
watchers.  . 

To  me,  a  presumption  of  guilt  is  a  du- 
bious and  untenable  doctrme  to  inject 
into  the  so-called  moral  issue  at  hand. 
Certainly,  a  presumption  of  guilt  is  an 
enemy  to  due  process.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  liberals  adopting  such  a  pro- 
vision even  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  mere 
fact  of  nonregistration  of  a  given  per- 
centage of  persons,  w'ithout  division  be- 
tween races,  and  without  inquiring  into 
the  reason  for  such  nonregistration,  and 
without  showing  any  attempts  to  register, 
proves  absolutely  nothing,  except  that 
thc^e  who  advocate  this  measure  are 
Rilling  to  go  to  any  length  to  place  a 
stigma  on  the  people  of  the  South. 

I  might  add  that  the  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  keeping  separate  registra- 
tion and  voting  records  for  whites  and 
Negroes,  so  I  do  not  know  how  anyone 
can  tell  how  many  either  registered  or 
voted  in  the  last  election.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  see  how  the  provision  added  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  which  will  pur- 
portedly cover  seven  counties  in  Arkan- 
sas can  be  implemented.  But  I  know 
from  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  in  that  direction. 

By  way  of  a  sop.  the  bill  does  provide 
that  a  State,  under  an  Irrebuttable  pre- 
sumption of  guilt,  may  seek  to  prove  its 
innocence  in  a  three-judge  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  showing  that 
there  was  no  voter  discrimination  within 
Its  territory  during  the  past  5  years.  But 
in  most  of  the  affected  States,  this  is 
plainly  impossible  as  the  proponents  of 
the  measure  well  know.  For  if  a  State 
had  only  an  isolated  incident  of  voter 
discrimination  in  just  one  of  its  75  coun- 
ties, it  could  not  even  get  into  court.  It 
is  bad  enough  that  the  bill  closes  the 
door  to  all  courthouses,  save  one,  to  the 
States  convicted  by  this  measure.  But 
then,  to  go  further  and  say  we  cannot 
even  get  into  that  one  lone  courthouse 
for  5  years  is  a  denial  of  traditional 
American  justice,  and  is  symbolic  of  the 
raw  power  inherent  in  a  dictatorship. 

Incidentally,  the  reason  given  for  hay- 
ing all  these  cases  heard  by  one  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  so  that  we 
may  have  uniformity  of  decisions.  What 
an  intolerable  and  unjust  way  to  seek 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution,  closing 
the  courts — the  Federal  courts — in  the 
affected  States.  Closing  them  to  the 
States,  but  leaving  every  courthouse  in 


the  country  open  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  a  mockery  of  judicial  process. 

Regardless  of  the  reason  presented  for 
this  proposed  corruption  of  our  judicial 
system,  I  believe  that  it  clearly  reflects 
on  the  Federal  judges  of  the  South.  For 
the  implication  is  as  clear  as  if  the  pro- 
ponents had  said  that  no  Federal  judge 
outside  the  District  of  Columbiar— and 
especially  no  Federal  judge  in  the 
South — can  be  trusted  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  And  I  deeply  resent  such  an 
implication. 

Apparently  the  drafters  of  this  bill 
were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  zeal  to 
fashion  legislation  that  they  also  ignored 
the  prohibitions  against  bills  of  at- 
tainder found  in  article  I,  section  9,  of 
the  Constitution. 

As  Members  well  know,  legislative  acts 
that  apply  either  to  named  individuals 
or  to  easily  ascertainable  members  <Df  a 
group  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  them  without  a  judicial  trial, 
are  "bills  of  attainder"  and,  as  such,  are 
clearly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 
Certainly  the  pending  measure  seeks 
to  inflict  punishment  on  an  easily  ascer- 
tainable  group  of  States,   and  just  as 
certainly,  the  bill  runs  squarely  into  the 
prohibition  against  a  bill  of  attainder. 
For  the  pending  measure  says  that  if  a 
State  has  a  literacy  test  and  has  not  reg- 
istered  50   percent  of   the   voting   age 
population,  or  if  that  many  did  not  vote 
on  the  ma^ic  date  of  November  1964,  or 
if  just  less  than  25  percent  of  any  race 
or  color  has  been  registered,  then  the 
State  is  guilty  by  fiat  of  Congress.    If 
that  does  not  fall  within  the  proscribed 
bill  of  attainder  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  I  know  nothing  that  does  or 
could. 

This  is  much  worse  than  a  mere  bad 
bill,  Mr.  President.  Efforts  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  Constitution  in  com- 
mittee were  peremptorily  rejected  by  an 
inconsiderate  majority.  Efforts  to  main- 
tain some  semblance  of  due  process, 
efforts  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son, efforts  to  uphold  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  States,  efforts  to  do  all  that, 
and  more,  were  all  in  vain.  They  were 
all  tried  but  summarily  and  arbitrarily 
rejected. 

Moreover,  this  measm'e  which  sacri- 
fices constitutional  principles  in  the 
name  of  voting  rights,  also  added  a  pro- 
hibition against  a  poll  tax,  even  though 
Congress  in  1962  determined  that  such 
action  required  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, not  mere  legislation.  Arkansas 
has  no  poll  tax,  Mr.  President,  so  this 
provision  will  not  affect  my  State.  I 
mention  it  to  show  how  far  afield  the 
proponents  of  this  proposed  legislation 
have  been  carried  in  their  zeal  to  get 
everything  on  the  books  about  voting 
rights  that  they  believe  can  be  rushed 
through  a  Congress  caught  in  the  grip 
of  emotion,  fear,  and  fmstration. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  in  such  a  de- 
plorable legislative  atmosphere  a  bill  so 
bad.  a  bill  so  vicious  and  so  punitive  as 
the  pending  measure  has  been  wrought 
and  presented. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  realist,  and  I 
know  that  the  proponents  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  have  the  votes  to  pass 
practically  any  version  of  a  voting  rights 


bill  they  choose  to  pass,  unconstitutional 
or  otherwise. 

But,  I  remind  them  that  as  they  act 
in  haste  to  pass  this  measure  that  is  so 
fraught  with  constitutional  defects  and 
dangers  they  are.  among  other  things, 
eliminating  vital  elements  of  our  long- 
established  due  process  procedures  in 
our  system  of  justice  and  moving  us  to- 
ward compulsory  and  regimented  voting 
in  the  United  States.  These  changes, 
these  irmovations,  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment are  totally  incompatible  with 
the  concepts  of  liberty,  justice,  and  de- 
mocracy that  are  our  heritage. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  con- 
stitute a  willful  usurpation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  powers  reserved  to  the  several 
States  and  to  the  people  thereof  by  ar- 
ticle I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  and 
by  the  10th  and  17th  amendments  there- 
to. The  provisions  of  this  measure  arbi- 
trarily adjudicate  guilt  by  legislative  de- 
cree, deny  a  hearing  and  right  of  trial 
to  the  alleged  offenders,  and  impose 
penalties  and  conditions  of  hardship 
without  any  right  of  review  or  redress 
for  wrongs  inflicted. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  and  protest 
with  all  of  my  strength  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  I  shall  vote  against  it.  The 
evil  in  it  threatens  the  integrity  and 
security  of  constitutional  government  in 
our  Nation.  It  is  dangerous  and  devas- 
tating in  its  potential  consequences.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  reference 
to  and  commented  upon  some  of  the 
basic  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  bill, 
purposes  and  provisions  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  Republic  was  founded. 

At  a  later  time,  during  the  progress  of 
debate.  I  propose  to  speak  again  and 
point  out  other  major  defects  and  of 
objectionable  provisions  which  will,  if 
enacted  into  law  and  enforced,  usurp 
powers  not  delegated  to  this  body  or  to 
either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  which  are  reserved 
to  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  people 
thereof. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  We  are  taking 
steps — if  we  enact  this  bill — which  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  retrace  until  it  is 
too  late.  We  shall  have  established  a 
precedent  which  will  carry  force  and 
weight  henceforth  into  other  areas  of 
government,  in  other  realms  of  liberty, 
where  laws  can  be  just  as  devastating  to 
justice  and  right  as  this  proposed 
measure. 


DUAL  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, three  bills  relating  to  the  subject 
of  dual  distribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  three  bills  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S  1842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  vertically  integrated  companies 
from   engaging   in   discriminatory    practices 
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against  independent  producers  and  distribu- 
tors; 

S.  1843.  A  bill  to  require  certain  companies 
engaged  in  dual  distribution  to  disclose  sepa- 
rate annxial  operating  data  on  each  of  their 
establishments  which  compete  with  Inde- 
pendent customers  of  such  companies  in  the 
sale  and  industrial  use  of  their  products,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  vertically  integrated  companies 
from  engaging  in  anticompetitive  pricing 
practices. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, two  of  them  are  the  now  famiUar 
bills  I  initiated  in  the  87th  Congress  and 
reintroduced  in  the  88th.  These  bills 
have  the  short  titles,  the  "'Antitrust  Ver- 
tical Integration  Amendments"  (S. 1842) 
and  the  "Dual  Distribution  Reporting 
Act"  <  S.  1843 ) .  The  third  bill  is  new.  Its 
short  title  is  the  "Antitrust  Dual  Distri- 
bution Amendment"  (S.  1844  > .  This  new 
measure  has  also  been  introduced  today 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  James  Roosevelt  (H.R. 
7706  > ,  and  I  acknowledge  with  apprecia- 
tion that  he  is  the  originator  of  the 
fresh  approach  it  represents.  Specifi- 
cally, the  substance  of  this  original  bill 
was  first  proposed  In  recommendation 
number  2<c>  of  the  recent  report  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  on  the 
very  thorough  study  of  dual  distribution 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  subcommittee. 

The  problem  with  which  these  three 
bills  seek  to  deal  has  concerned  the  Con- 
gress generally  and,  in  particular,  the 
small  business  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  for  many  years. 

Dual  distribution  is  a  term  coined  some 
years  ago  to  describe  competition  by  sup- 
pliers with  their  own  customers.  As  early 
as  1953,  dual  distribution  in  the  auto- 
motive tire  industry  was  described  in  a 
staff  report  to  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  Subcommittees  of  that  com- 
mittee have  held  hearings  on  dual  dis- 
tribution in  the  flat-glass  industry — 
1958 — and  the  tire  industry — 1959.  The 
study  of  the  flat-glass  industry  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  Monop- 
oly, under  my  chairmanship.  The  tire 
hearings  were  conducted  by  a  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  then  Senator  Httbert 
H.  Humphrey,  now  the  Vice  President. 
Reports  were  issued  in  connection  with 
both  studies.  I  shall  append  to  this 
statement  a  fuller  citation  of  the  publica- 
tions I  am  mentioning. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  made  the  first  congres- 
sional inquiry  into  dual  distribution  on 
a  multiple-industry  basis.  That  sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
compiled  9  printed- volumes  of  testimony 
and  materials,  including  much  academic 
and  governmental  testimony  of  a  general 
nature  and  also  information  from  and 
about  46  separate  industries.  The  re- 
port issued  by  the  subcommittee  and 
approved  by  the  full  committee  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  study  deserves  care- 
ful attention  from  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

At  some  risk  of  oversimplification,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  studies  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittees have  established  that,  while  dual 
distribution  is  not  inherently  and  always 


harmful,  and  may  even  be  beneficial  in 
some  circumstances,  it  contains  many 
possibilities  for  harm  to  competition. 
The  three  bills  that  I  am  introducing 
today  are  intended  to  deal  with  four  spe- 
cific aspects  of  dual  distribution  that 
have  been  most  frequently  mentioned  by 
small  businessmen  as  representing  a 
threat  to  competition  and  as  a  threat  to 
their  existence. 

THE    EQUAUTT    OF    SUPPLIES    BILL 

The  chief  evil  at  which  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  of  1936  was  aimed  was  price 
discrimination.  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act  says  to  sellers.  "You  must  not  give  a 
special  price  break  or  other  favors  to  one 
of  your  customers  if  you  do  not^give  all 
of  your  other  customers,  who  compete 
with  him,  the  same  break,  on  propor- 
tionally equal  terms."  That  is,  of  course, 
a  very  crude  paraphrase  of  the  language 
of  the  act  itself,  and  it  does  not  cover 
the  qualifications  and  provisos;  but  that 
is  the  essence  of  what  this  law  says. 
After  nearly  30  years  on  the  statute 
books,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  still 
hailed  by  most  independent  entrepre- 
neurs as  the  "Magna  Carta"  of  small 
business. 

But  the  rapid  growth  of  vertical  inte- 
gration and  dual  distribution  is  eroding 
the  significance  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  because  the  act  does  not  cover  dual 
distribution  situations.  A  seller  com- 
pany that  competes  with  its  own  cus- 
tomers through  a  captive  establishment 
may  give  any  kind  of  special  price  favor- 
itism it  likes  to  its  own  affiliate.  Also, 
in  times  of  short  supply,  the  vertically 
integrated  concern  may,  if  it  wishes,  cut 
off  entirely  its  independent  customers 
and  channel  all  of  the  available  goods  to 
its  related  establishment.  Where  con- 
centration exists  in  the  affected  industry, 
either  of  these  practices  can  result  in 
destruction  of  nonintegrated  firms  by 
their  integrated  supplier-competitors. 

My  bill,  entitled  the  "Antitrust  Vertical 
Integration  Amendments"  (S.  1842)  — 
which  could  also  be  fairly  described  as 
"the  equality  of  supplies  bill" — is  di- 
rected at  these  two  classes  of  power  abuse 
by  dual  distributors.  The  bill  would 
make  applicable  to  plants,  warehouses, 
and  stores  that  are  owned  by  supplier- 
competitors,  all  of  the  prohibitions 
against  price  discrimination  that  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  presently  imposes 
in  connection  with  sales  to  independent 
customers  that  compete  with  one  an- 
other. If  S.  1842  were  enacted,  the  law 
would  say  to  an  integrated  company, 
"You  must  charge  your  captive  estab- 
lishment that  competes  with  your  inde- 
pendent customers  the  same  prices  that 
you  charge  the  independents  for  goods 
of  like  grade  and  quality."  All  of  the 
same  tests  for  establishing  a  violation, 
and  the  same  defenses,  that  are  pres- 
ently found  in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
would  be  carried  over  into  this  law,  which 
would  be  made  a  new  section  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act. 

In  another  section,  the  antitrust  ver- 
tical integration  amendments  would  pro- 
vide for  fair  treatment  of  independent 
customers  in  shortage  situations.  This 
bill  would  require  dual  distributors,  in 
effect,  to  "ration"  essential  products  in 
short  supply  in  fair  proportions  among 


their  company-owned  establishments 
and  their  independent  customers  that 
compete  with  those  establishments.  The 
bill  would  establish  a  presumption  of 
fairness  in  the  "rationing"  formula  if 
the  supplier  determined  the  percentage 
of  its  total  output  of  the  scarce  product 
that  had  gone  to  captives  and  to  inde- 
pendents during  the  year  preceding  the 
shortage,  and  allocated  shipments  on 
those  same  percentages  while  the  scar- 
city continued.  Prohibitions  against 
favoritism  to  company-owned  establish- 
ments with  respect  to  speed  of  shipments 
in  a  shortage  situation  are  also  contained 
in  the  bill.  These  provisions  would,  i 
believe,  greatly  lessen  the  chance  that 
integrated  concerns  might  use  their 
power  unfairly  and  destructively  against 
their  independent  customers.  It  is  my 
impression  that  many  of  the  Nation's 
great  vertically  integrated  companies  to- 
day impose  upon  themselves  standards  of 
behavior  very  similar  to  those  this  bill 
would  write  into  law.  Such  concerns 
should  welcome  legislation  that  would 
impose  upon  their  less  scrupulous  com- 
petitors the  same  standards  of  competi- 
tive equity  and  fairness  that  they  have 
accepted  for  themselves  without  the 
sanction  of  statute. 

Today's  bill,  the  "Antitrust  Vertical  In- 
tegration Amendments  of  1965"— S.  1842, 
89th  Congress —  is,  in  all  respects  but  the 
year  mentioned  in  the  short  title, 
identical  to  my  S.  1107.  88th  Congress— 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  H.R.  3562,  88th 
Congress — and  to  the  original  version, 
S.  2641.  87th  Congress,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  September  26,  1961.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  also  reintroduced  it  today 
in  the  House,  H.R.  7705,  89th  Congress. 

THE    "EEPORTINC   BILL" 

My  second  bill,  the  "Dual  Distribution 
Reporting  Act " — S.  1843 — is  intended  to 
overcome  one  of  the  chief  points  of  ob- 
jection that  has  been  raised  against  the 
"equality  of  supplies  bill."  The  point  so 
mentioned  is  that,  notwithstanding  a 
statutory  requirement  that  selling  prices 
to  captive  and  independent  competitors 
be  the  same,  a  vertically  integrated  con- 
cern still  has  the  option  to  operate  at 
little  or  no  profit  at  one  level  of  opera- 
tions by  increasing  prices — and  profit— 
at  another.  The  nonintegrated  competi- 
tor has  no  such  option.  When  a  dual 
distributor  increases  the  prices  it  charges 
as  supplier  and  holds  or  reduces  prices  it 
charges  as  competitor,  it  engages  in 
what  economists  call  a  price  squeeze. 
My  second  bill  and  also  the  new,  third 
bill,  are  both  aimed  directly  at  the  price 
squeeze;  but  they  take  different 
approaches. 

The  theory  of  my  second  bill — the  "re- 
porting bill,"  S.  1843— is  that  the  law- 
should  not  prohibit  the  price  squeeze; 
but  those  who  engage  in  dual  distribu- 
tion should  be  required  to  disclose  to  the 
public  the  extent  to  which  they  subsidize 
low-profit  or  no-profit  or  loss  operations 
in  one  level  of  business  by  raising  prices 
at  another  level.  The  "reporting  bill" 
would  require  companies  engaged  in  dual 
distribution  to — 

Publish  a  separate  annual  operating  state- 
ment for  each  establishment  of  that  com- 
pany which  (i;  receives  from  any  other  es- 
tablishment of  that  company  any  product 
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f  that  company  distributed  by  dual  distri- 
°L\on  and  (il)  Is  engaged,  in  any  line  of 
commerce,  in  direct  competition  with  one  or 
mSr  independent  establishments,  custom- 
frfof  that  company,  in  the  sale  or  resale  of 

hat  product  or  any  other  product  derived  in 
Siole  or  in  part  through  the  use  or  consump- 
tion of  that  product 


These  annual  published  statemeiits 
uould  have  to  identify  the  establish- 
ments, separately,  on  which  they  re- 
Dorced.  They  would  have  to  show  at 
least  the  following  information: 

,1)  total  annual  net  sales  o^  ^^e^^f^^" 

m ent  with  sales  or  transfers  to  related  estab- 

^.hments  and   sales   to   independent   estab- 

KnS    itemized    in    separate    subtotals: 

2?^ost  of  goods  sold,  with  costs  itemized 

o  identify  separately    (i)    cost  of  products 

^urchTsed    or   received    from   related    estab- 

S^hments    (11)    cost  of  products  purchased 

om    n?ependent  establishments,  and   (iii) 

S  costi.  if  any   (value  added  within  the 

leSrting  establishment  before   addition  of 

markup):    (3)   operating  overhead;  and   (4) 

net  profit  or  loss  from  operations. 

The  annual  statements  for  each  re- 
porting establishment  would  also  have 
io  show  the  value  of  benefits  received  by 
the  establishment  but  charged  to  other 
parts  of  the  company,  as  well  as  addi- 
tions to  or  subtractions  from  the  capital 
investment  of  the  company  in  the  estab- 
lishment. 

in  addition,  this  bill  would  require 
•everv  company  engaged  in  dual  dis- 
tribution"-defined  in  the  bill  to  exclude 
smaller  concerns  having  no  substantial 
market  power— to — 

Publish  annually  statistical  i'^formaUon 
disclosing,  for  each  Product  produced  by  that 
company  and  distributed  by  dual  distr  bu- 
tton (1)  the  aggregate  dollar  amount  of  that 
company's  net^es  of  that  product  during 
h^Sar  to  all  independent  establishments; 
and  (2)  the  dollar  amounts  or  values  of  net 
sales  or  transfers  of  that  product  from  the 
producer  thereof  to  each  related  establish. 
ment.  identifying  the  establishments  sepa- 
rately by  name  or  other  designation  and  lo- 
cation, and  the  respective  amounts  of  sales 
or  transfers  of  the  product  to  each. 

Were  this  bill  enacted,  a  company  en- 
gaged in  dual  distribution  would  not  be 
prohibited  from  utilizing  the  devices  of 
the  price  squeeze  and  "subsidization  ot 
no-profit  operations  for  predatory 
reasons;  but  it  would  be  required  to  do  it 
out  in  the  open,  where  both  its  customers 
and  competitors,  and  the  antitrust  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  could  make  a 
determination  whether  its  conduct 
amounted  to  actionable  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

The  Dual  Distribution  Repoi-ting  Act 
of  1965.  S.  1843.  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  is  identical  in  all  lespects 
but  the  title  to  my  1963  version.  S.  1108, 
88th  Congress.  That  bill,  in  turn,  was 
substantially  identical  to  the  first  version 
of  this  bill  introduced  in  either  House, 
mv  S.  2640.  87th  Congress. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  in  its  recent 
important  report  on  dual  distribution, 
recommended  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion receive  early  consideration  from  the 
Congress.  I  am  also  pleased  and  proud 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  introduced  this 
bill— following  the  text  of  S.  2640,  87th 
Congress— in   both   the   88th   and   89t.h 


Congresses:   H.R.  3559,  88th  Congress; 
and  H.R.  1578,  89th  Congress. 

Consideration  of  the  equality  of  sup- 
plies and  the  reporting  bills  by  the 
appropriate  legislative  committee  of  the 
Senate— the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly— has  been  ui-ged 
by  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
in  its  12th,  13th,  and  14th  annual  reports. 

THE  "ADEQUATE  DIFFERENTIAL  BILL" 

My  third  bill,  Mr.  President— the  one 
suggested   by   the  recent  House  Small 
Business    Committee    report— has    the 
short  title,  the  "Antiti-ust  Dual  Distri- 
bution  Amendment   of    1965" — S.    1844. 
It    could    also    be    described,    ""form- 
ally, as  the  "adequate  differential  bill.^ 
It  attacks,  as  does  the  "reporting  bill, 
the  problem  of  the  price  squeeze;  but  it 
does  it  in  a  more  direct  way:  it  simply 
prohibits  the  price  squeeze,  if  the  effect 
of  the  squeeze  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly.    The  test  employed,  as  anti- 
trust scholars  will  be  quick  to  note,  is  in 
language  identical  to  that  of  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  well-known  Celler- 
Kefauver  antimerger  statute.    Like  the 
substantive   provision   of   the   "equality 
of  suppUes  bill,"  the  substance  of  the 
"adequate    differential    bill"    would    be 
made  an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act. 
thereby  entitling  those  harmed  by  in- 
fractions to  file  private  civil  actions  for 
treble  damages  or  injunctive  rehef  or 
both     The  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, in  its  dual  distribution  report, 
recommended  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  type— by  implication— as  an 
alternative  to  the  "equality  of  supplies 
bill "    I  am  most  happy  to  sponsor  this 
bill  in  the  Senate,  for  discussion  and 
consideration   either   as   an   alternative 
to  the  "equality  of  supplies  bill"  and  the 
"reporting  bill"  or,  perhaps,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  either  or  to  both. 

This  new  "adequate  differential  bill 
would  say  to  dual  distributors— I  am 
again  paraphrasing,  of  course— "if  you 
act  as  both  a  supplier  and  as  a  competi- 
tor you  must  maintain  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate differential,  or  spread,  between  the 
prices  you  charge  as  a  supplier  and  the 
prices  you  charge  as  a  competitor.  Your 
price  spread  will  not  be  fair  and  ade- 
quate if  it  is  so  small  that  it  may  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly." 

Mr    President,   in   introducing   these 
bills  today,  as  in  the  past.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  regard  them  as  nec- 
essarily the  final  or  best  solution  to  the 
difficult,    very    complex    problems    that 
arise  under  vertical  integration  m  our 
competitive,    free    enterprise    economy. 
Indeed,  the  "equality  of  supplies    and  the 
"adequate  differential"  bills  may  be.  in 
part,   mutually   exclusive.     I   am   fully 
aware  that  these  bills  have  far-reaching 
implications,  not  all  of  which  are  now 
foreseen  by  me.    They  represent,  admit- 
tedly   a  quite  drastic  remedy  for  what 
has  been  represented  as  a  quite  serious 
ailment  in  our  competitive  system.     I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  say  that  I  am 
now  in  possession  of  sufficient  economic 
evidence  to  justify  passage  of   any   of 
these  bills.    I  can  and  do  say  that  there 
is  more  Uian  sufficient  indication  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  small  busi- 


nessmen think  that  some  additional  leg- 
islation along  these  lines  is  needed  if 
they  are  to  survive  and  grow.     These 
smaU    businessmen    deserve    a    hearing 
from  a  committee  that  has  power  to  re- 
port bills  to  the  floor.     It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committee  to  afford  them  a  hearing 
on  these  bills.    The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  has  assured  me 
that  a  hearing  of  his  subcommittee  will 
be  scheduled.    When  it  is,  the  duty  will 
shift  to  the  small  business  supporters  of 
this  legislation  to  come  forward  with  evi- 
dence that  would  justify  the  passage  of 
one,  two,  or  aU  three  of  these  bUls.  as 
introduced,  or  with  amendments. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  promis- 
ing that  there  has  been  formed  a  na- 
tional "association  of  associations,"  an 
interindustry  conference  on  dual  distri- 
bution, with  headquarters  here  in  Wash- 
ington.   Among  its  announced  functions 
is  the  marshalling  of  evidence  in  support 
of  these  measures.    If  that  conference 
does  its  work  well,  we  can  be  hopeful 
that  legislative  hearings  on  these  bills, 
when  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee is  able  to  fit  them  into  its  busy 
schedule,  may  quite  possibly  provide  a 
firm  and  final  answer  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  any  or  all  of  them  would 
now  be  a  necessary  and  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  Umted 

St^&t-GS 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  "adequate  dif- 
ferential bill."  which  is  brief,  and  a  par- 
tial bibliogi-aphy  of  congressional  bills 
and  materials  relating  to  dual  distribu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  followed  by  a  telegram  and  some 
letters  that  have  been  received  by  me. 
or  received  by  or  referred  to  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.    These  com- 
munications illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  desire  of  independent 
business  for  remedial  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  bib- 
lioaraphv.  telegrams,  and  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Exhibit    1 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  "That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Dual  Dis- 
tribution Amendment  of  1965." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraint*  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  OcU^ber  J^^  ^4  *38 
Stat.  730.  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  iz  ^^^f*  : 
commonly  known  as  the  Clayton  Act  Is 
amended  bv  inserting  therein,  immediately 
afTer  section  2  thereof,  the   following  new 

section : 

-Sec  2A    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son engaged  In  commerce  who.  in  the  course 
of  such  commerce,  engages  in  competition  In 
the  s-Hle  of  commodities  with  those  to  whom 
he  sells  such  commodities,  or  a  major  in- 
gredient   or    component    thereof    which    is 
processed  bv  the  purchaser  into  such  com- 
modities, to  fail  to  maintain  adequate  and 
fair      difrerenti.als      between      those      pricey 
charged  as  supplier  to  such  P"^f^^^tj;%^J 
those  prices  charged  a.^  a  competitor  of  such 
purchasers,  where  in  any  line  of  commerce 
in  anv  section  of  the  country,  the  effect  of 
such  failure  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
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competition,  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monop- 

olv.-' 

(b)  Sections  11  and  16  of  that  Act.  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  21,  26),  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'sections  2.  3,  7  and 
8"  wherever  they  appear  therein,  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  in  each  Instance  the 
words  "sections  2.  2A.  3,  7,  and  8". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

ExHiBrr  2 
Partial  Bibliography  of  Congressional  Ma- 
TERL\LS  (Hearings,  Reports,  Bills,  Com- 
mittee Prints,  Floor  Statements)  on  the 
Subject  of  Dual  Distribution,  1933-64 
( NoT». — The  materials  here  listed  are  those 
directly  relating  to  the  aspects  of  dual  dis- 
tribution treated  by  the  Long-Roosevelt 
'•equality  of  supplies."  "reporting,"  and  "ade- 
quate differential"  bills,  and  the  approaches 
to  the  dual  distribution  problems  represented 
by  those  bills.  Consciously  omitted  from  this 
list  are  numerous  other  bills  and  materials 
taking  other  approaches  to  the  problems  of 
vertical  integration  and  dual  distribution, 
e.g.,  bills  expressly  prohibiting  dual  distribu- 
tion in  specified  industries,  or  attacking  In- 
equities in  the  tax  structure  that  pertain  to 
or  stem  from  dual  distribution.  A  compre- 
hensive bibliography  would  also  have  to  in- 
clude, as  this  does  not,  bills  and  materials 
on  such  closely  related  subjects  and  pro- 
posals as  functional  discounts,  franchising 
practices,  and  refusals  to  sell.) 

Committee  print,  "Problems  of  Independ- 
ent Tire  Dealers,"  staff  report  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  83d  Con- 
gress. 1st  session  (1953). 

Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
on  dual  distribution  meihods  of  flat-glass 
producers  and  competitive  problems  of  Inde- 
pendent fiat-glass  dealers  and  distributors 
("Competitive  Problems  of  Independent 
Flat-Glass  Dealers"),  85th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion (1958). 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, report  on  dual-distribution  methods  of 
flat-glass  producers  and  competitive  prob- 
lems of  indejjendent  flat-glass  dealers  and 
distributors,  together  with  individual  views 
(Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  of  Kansas) 
and  staff  report  (Raymond  D.  Watts,  subcom- 
mittee counsel).  ("Studies  of  Dual  Distribu- 
tion: The  Flat-Glass  Industry"),  Senate  Re- 
port 1015.  86th  Congress,  1st  session  (1959) . 

Committee  print,  "Appendix  to  a  staff  re- 
port entitled  dual  distribution  methods  of 
flat -glass  producers  and  competitive  problems 
of  independent  flat-glass  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors," Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  86th  Congress,  1st  session  (1959). 
H.R.  2729,  86th  Congress.  1st  session,  a  bill 
(by  Representative  Alvin  M.  Bentley.  of 
Michigan)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  so  as  to  prohibit  certain  prac- 
tices in  commerce  by  any  manufacturer  or 
producer  who  distributes  his  product  in  com- 
merce through  his  own  retail  outlets,  direct 
to  consumers  and  also  through  other  retail 
outlets  (1959). 

Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  H.R.  2729,  supra,  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session   (1959). 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 9th  annual  report.  Senate  Report  No.  6, 
86th  Congress.  1st  session,  pages  30-34  ( 1959 ) . 
Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  on 
dual  distribution  In  the  automotive  tire  in- 
dustry— 1959,  in  two  parts:  part  1  (hearings) . 
86th  Congress.  1st  session  (1959);  part  2 
(supplemental  materials),  86th  Congress,  2d 
session   (I960). 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, 10th  anpual  report,  Senate  Report  1044, 
86th  Congress,  2d  session,  pages  42-47  (1960) . 


S.  2641,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  bill 
(by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana), 
to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  ver- 
tically Integrated  companies  from  engaging 
In  discriminatory  practices  against  Inde- 
pendent producers  and  distributors,  short- 
titled  the  "Antitrust  Vertical  Integration 
Amendments  of  1962"  (the  first  Senate 
"equality  of  supplies  bill"  and  the  first  such 
bill  In  either  House  to  take  a  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act  approach)    (1961). 

S.  2640,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  bill 
(by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana) 
to  require  certain  companies  engaged  In  dual 
distribution  to  disclose  separate  annual  op- 
erating data  on  each  of  their  establishments 
which  compete  with  Independent  customers 
of  such  companies  in  the  sale  and  Industrial 
Mse  of  their  products,  short-titled  the  "Dual 
Distribution  Reporting  Act  of  1962"  (the  first 
"reporting"  bill)  (1961). 

Remarks  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Russell 
B.  Long  upon  the  Introduction  of  S.  2641  and 
S.  2640,  supra,  "Dual  Distribution  and  Fair- 
play,"  September  26,  1961,  Congressional 
Record,  volume  107,  part  16,  page  21407 
(1961). 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, 12th  annual  report.  Senate  Report  1491, 
87th  Congress,  2d  session,  pages  31-35  (sum- 
marizes S.  2641  and  S.  2640  and  recommends 
hearings  thereon  by  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committee)  (1962). 

H.R.  3562,  88th  Congress.  1st  session,  a  bill 
(by  Representative  James  Roosevelt,  of  Cali- 
fornia) :  cotmterpart  of  S.  2641,  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  supra  (19C3). 

H.R.  3559.  88th  Congress.  1st  session,  a  bill 
(by  Representative  James  Roosevelt,  of  Cali- 
fornia) :  counterpart  of  S.  2640,  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  supra  (1963) . 

S.  1107,  88th  Congress.  1st  session,  a  bill 
(by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  of  Loxiisiana)  : 
counterpart  of  S.  2641.  87th  Congress.  1st 
session,  supra  (1963). 

S.  1108.  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  bill 
(by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana)  : 
substantially  Identical  to  S.  2640,  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  supra  ( 1963) . 

Remarks  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Rus- 
sell B.  Long  upon  the  Introduction  of  S. 
1107  and  S.  1108,  supra,  "Dual  and  Distribu- 
tion and  Fairplay,"  March  15,  1963,  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  109,  part  4,  page  4319 
(1963). 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, 13th  annual  report.  Senate  Report  104, 
88th  Congress,  1st  session,  pages  50-53  ( 1963) . 

Committee  print,  "Studies  of  Dual  Dis- 
tribution: The  Automotive  Tire  Industry." 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Retailing, 
Distribution  and  Marketing  Practices  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
88th  Congress.  2d  session  (1964). 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, 14th  annual  report.  Senate  Report 
1180,  88th  Congress,  2d  session,  pages  68-71 
(1964). 

Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Select  Conunittee  on  Small  Business 
on  the  Impact  upon  small  business  of  dual 
distribution  and  related  vertical  Integration, 
88th  Congress,  Ist  session  (9  vols..  1963-64). 

House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. "The  Impact  Upon  Small  Business  of 
Dual  Distribution  and  Related  Vertical  In- 
tegration," House  Report  1943,  88th  Congress 
2d  session  (1964). 

House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, final  report.  House  Report  1944,  88th 
Congress,  2d  session,  pages  9-10,  159-182 
(1964).  

Exhibit  3(A) 

New  Orleans,  La., 

March  10.  1965. 
Hon.  Russell  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  enthusiastically  support  the  legislation 
wherein  you  Intend  to  Introduce  a  bill  which 


will  give  some  measure  of  protection  to  small 
Independent  firms  providing  that  vertically 
Integrated  companies  must  maintain  definite 
price  spread  between  prices  at  which  they 
sell  raw  material  and  finished  products.  This 
bin  Is  very  desirable  from  our  viewpoint  as 
a  small  manufacturing  company.  We  have 
been  concerned  about  the  problem  of  dual 
distribution  by  the  giant  integrated  pro- 
ducers as  this  problem  has  become  worse 
from  year  to  year. 

Sj^uTHEAST  Steel  &  Wise  Conp. 
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Exhibit   3(B) 

Sharp  &  Bogan, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  18. 1965. 
Mr.  Raymond  Watts, 

Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Old    Senate   Office    Building,    Washing- 
ton, B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Watts:  The  law  firm  of  Sharp  & 
Bogan    represents     the     Independent    Wire 
Drawers  Association,  a   trade  association  of 
over     30     Independent     wire     drawers    and 
fabricators. 

The  U.S.  steel  wire  and  wire  products  In- 
dustry is  a  classical  dual  distribution  situ- 
ation. During  the  past  10  years  the  inde- 
pendent wire  drawers  and  fabricators  have 
experienced  a  series  of  single  and  double 
price  squeezes  applied  by  the  vertically  in- 
tegrated steel  companies,  which  forced  the 
Independent  wire  drawers  and  fabricators  to 
purchase  foreign  steel  wire  rod  as  a  matter  of 
economic  survival. 

The  legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  Rus- 
sell B.  Long  to  eliminate  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  dual  distribution  industries  has  the 
full  support  of  the  Independent  Wire  Draw- 
ers Association. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
seeking  the  enactment  of  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  D.  Hutchinson. 


Exhibit  3(C) 

International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Build- 
ers, Blacksmiths,  Forgers  & 
Helpers. 

Kansas  City,  Kans.,  February  19, 1964. 
Mr.  Harold  J.  Buoy, 

Legislative    Assvitant    to    the    International 
President,  Washington,  D.C. 

T>FjiR  Harold:  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention two  bills  presented  by  Roosevelt  and 
two  bills  presented  by  Long.  I  believe  Long's 
bills  were  presented  to  the  87th  Congress. 

Two  things  are  important  to  me;  first, 
what,  if  any,  action  has  been  taken  by  or- 
ganized labor  regarding  these  bills,  H.R.  3559, 
H.R.  3562,  S.  2640,  and  S.  2641. 

Tliese  bills  will  have  a  very  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  some  of  our  smaller  manufacturing 
and  fabricating,  and  pipe  mill  plants.  At  the 
present  time  the  large  steel  companies  In 
direct  competition  are  underbidding  Inde- 
pendent pipe  and  culvert  firms  because  of 
their  ability  to  underwrite  some  of  the  steel 
costs  to  themselves.  Of  course,  this  same 
cost  is  not  allowed  our  fair  dealing  Inde- 
pendent operators  who  are  forced  to  pay 
top  prices  for  steel.  The  bills  mentioned 
would  force  the  large  steel  companies  to 
declare  all  costs  In  this  respect  and  would, 
therefore,  place  our  operators  In  a  more 
competitive  position.  None  of  our  operators 
object  to  paying  a  published  list  cost  on  raw 
material,  feeling  only  that  the  big  steel  com- 
panies should  also  pay  this  cost. 

Any  help  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  and 
the  fair  dealing  operators  of  our  area,  as  well 
as  the  other  small  fair  dealing  operators 
throughout  the  country  will  be  sincerely 
appreciated. 

Please  forward  to  me  any  Information 
which  may  be  of  benefit  to  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  gain  the  passage  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned bills.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  has  had 
correspondence  on  this.  I  know. 


Will  see  you  at  the  Shipbuilding  Legisla- 
tive Conference  In  Washington,  D.C,  on 
the  26th  of  March.  Perhaps  you  could  ar- 
range an  audience  with  some  of  our  Repre- 
sentatives there  who  may  assist  in  our  ef- 
forts. 

Fraternally  yours, 

E.  L.  Ancell, 
Business  Manager. 


the  backbone  of  the  economy  of  this  country 
is  based  on  the  survival  of  the  small 
businessman. 

Anything  you  can  do  in  our  behalf  as  an 
official  of  our  great  State  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  Uuly  yours, 

Edwin  Rosenberg, 

President. 


Exhibit  3(D) 
RovcE  Aluminum  Corp., 
Taunton,  Mass.,  December  2,  1964. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  ^      ,    ^     * 

My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Our  Industry, 
which  is  aluminum  extrusions,  is  quickly 
reaching  a  disastrous  stage.  As  you  probably 
know,  our  source  of  extrusion  Ingot  supply 
must  come  from  the  primary  producers;  i.e., 
Alcoa,  being  the  largest  producer  In  the 
country.  Kaiser  Aluminum,  and  Reynolds 
Metals.  We,  in  turn,  extrude  the  material, 
then  go  into  the  marketplace  and  compete 
with  these  giants. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  several 
price  increases  on  raw  material.  As  we  have 
had  to  pay  these  increases,  the  primary  pro- 
ducers have  in  turn  reduced  their  selling 
price  of  extrusions  with  each  Increase  of  raw 
material.  Obviously,  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind,  nor  In  the 
minds  of  other  Independent  extruders,  that 
this  is  a  frontal  attack  to  drive  the  small 
businessman  out  of  business  and  thereby 
monopolize  the  extrusion  market. 

We  have  been  in  business  for  10  years  and 
have  never  witnessed  such  a  direct  assault 
upon  the  independent  extruders  who  are  per- 
forming a  valuable  service  in  a  more  or  less 
localized  area  and  operating  for  a  nominal 
profit. 

We  employ  approximately  75  people  who 
are  denendent  upon  the  existence  of  this 
company  for  the  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  their  families  and  this  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  selling  below  cost  Jeopardizes  their  fu- 
ture employment. 

We  have  a  case  in  point  where  today's  price 
of  extrusion  ingot  is  being  sold  to  us  at 
$0,263  per  pound  and  In  turn  the  prime 
producers  are  selling  extrusions  to  our  cus- 
tomers at  $031  per  pound — a  difference  of 
$0,047  per  pound.  Approximately  1  year  ago 
extrusion  Ingot  was  being  bought  for  $0,228 
per  pound  and  the  selling  price  to  this  same 
account  was  $0.36  per  pound  (prior  to  the 
prime  producer's  Intervening)  which  gave  us 
a  normal  profit. 

When  asked  why  we  cannot  negotiate  the 
price  of  extrusion  Ingot  as  they  do  with  our 
customers,  the  answer  is  that  extrusion  ingot 
Is  too  close  to  the  basic  metal  (aluminum 
pig)  which  is  the  "gold  standard"  of  the  In- 
dustry, and  nothing  will  be  done  to  upset 
that  price.  Of  course,  all  the  producers 
quote  the  exact  same  price  for  extrusion 
ingot.  It  Is  obvious  that  they  are  using  the 
profits  derived  from  the  pig.  or  Ingot,  to  sub- 
sidize their  extrusion  plants. 

We  recently  have  had  an  entry  of  a  new 
primary  producer.  Phelps  Dodge  who.  in  order 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  market,  is  also  using 
their  great  advantage  of  producing  primary 
metal  by  slashing  extrusion  prices. 

Recent  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
report  that  62  percent  of  all  soft  alloy  ex- 
trusions sold  in  this  country  is  produced  by 
nonintegrated  extruders.  I  believe  that  this 
figure  in  Itself  demonstrates  the  terrific  mar- 
keting and  selling  Job  the  nonintegrated  ex- 
truders have  p>erformed. 

All  things  being  equal,  we  can  compete 
with  these  giants,  however,  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions  outlined  above  we  have  no- 
where to  turn  for  help  but  to  you. 

We  must  have  your  help  and  assistance  to 
combat  forces  which  are  beyond  the  control 
of  small  businessmen,  for  I  still  believe  that 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  our 
majority  whip,  spent  many  years  as  an 
active  member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  His  expertise  developed 
there  is  evidenced  in  the  three  bills  con- 
cerned with  distribution  problems  which 
he  introduced  today. 

These  bills  seek  to  correct  practices 
which  have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the 
ability  of  small  and  medium  size  busi- 
nesses to  prosper— or  indeed,  to  survive. 
As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  these  prac- 
tices are  often  referred  to  as  "dual  dis- 
tribution" and  "vertical  price  squeeze." 
Hearings  held  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Small  Business  Committees  reveal  that 
these  problems  exist  in  numerous  indus- 
tries. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  been  in 
effect  nearly  30  years.  It  was  designed 
to  help  smaller  firms  survive  in  their 
battle  with  their  larger,  more  integrated 
rivals.  However,  it  does  not  reach  the 
difficulties  facing  smaller  business  con- 
cerns resulting  from  the  growth  of  verti- 
cal integration  in  many  oi  our  industries. 
It  does  not  protect  the  smaller  business- 
man in  his  efforts  to  compete  with  the 
manufacturer  who  is  engaged  in  both 
manufacturing  and  distribution,  and 
who  therefore,  becomes  the  competitor 
of  his  own  customers. 

It  is  not  an  effective  restraint  on  the 
vertically  integrated  manufacturer  sell- 
ing raw  or  semifinished  materials  to  a 
fabricator  with  whom  he  is  competing  in 
the  sale  of  the  finished  product. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  today  either 
the  extent  of  the  problems  or  the  proper 
legislative  approach  to  their  solutions. 
These  bills,  however,  do  provide  a  ve- 
hicle by  which  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  problems  can  be  gained  as  they  ap- 
pear to  exist  in  many  of  our  industries. 
As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana   tMr. 
Long]  stated,  it  is  my  intention  to  sched- 
ule hearings  by  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  on  these  measures. 
I  say  this  now  to  afford  the  industries 
affected    full    opportunity    to    prepare 
factual  and  specific  data — rather  than 
general  statements — on  the  extent  and 
effect  of  the  practices  in  those  industries 
affected.     Only  through  such  compre- 
hensive hearings  can  a  sound  legislative 
solution  be  formulated. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  determined  efforts  to 
insure  we  do  respond  to  the  problems 
he  has  discussed  today,  and  I  thank  him. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  is  now  holding 
hearings  on  this  subject  with  a  view  to 
recommending  legislation.  It  has  been 
the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 


ana that  these  small  concerns  often  find 
themselves  in  a  positi(5n  in  which  their 
suppliers,  who  are  also  competitors,  hold 
a  virtual  life  and  death  sentence  over 
their  business.  It  is  not  too  bad  that  a 
competitor  might  graciously  permit 
them  to  stay  in  business,  but  when  their 
competitor  who  is  also  their  supplier 
decides  to  exercise  the  death  sentence 
over  them,  it  creates  a  pitiful  situation 
indeed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  his  subcommittee  will 
carefully  study  the  situation  and  see  if 
it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  report  back 
proposed  legislation  that  would  ade- 
quately protect  the  small  businessman 
against  those  concerns,  which  I  believe 
to  be  in  the  nunority,  who  have  vei-y 
little  regard  for  their  small  competitors 
who  are  also  customers  for  their  prod- 
uct. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  R.  MURRO'W— 
THE  SHADOW  CAST  BY  CIGA- 
RETTES 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  others 
who  lament  and  grieve  over  the  death  of 
Edward  R.  Muitow  at  the  age  of  57. 
Many  of  u~  who  will  forever  hear  that 
wonderful  voice  coming  to  us  with  the 
news  through  our  televisions  in  our  liv- 
ing rooms  will  more  intimately  associate 
it  with  a  spiral  of  smoke  from  his  ever- 
present  cigarette. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
is  now  completing  action  on  bills  that 
have  brought  forth  great  discussion 
about  the  relationship  between  the  use 
of  cigarettes  and  their  effect  on  the 
health  of  people.  I  often  wonder,  if  Ed 
Murrow  could  have  been  here  to  com- 
ment to  us,  what  he  might  have  said 
about  the  use  of  the  cigarette. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Washington:  Farewell  to 
Brother  Ed,"  by  James  Reston,  published 
in  today's  Issue  of  the  New  York  Tim'^s, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington:   Farewell  to  Brother  Ed 

( By  James  Reston ) 
Washington,  April  27.— Edward  R.  Murrow 
lived  long  enough  before  he  died  this  week 
to  achieve  the  two  great  objectives  of  a  re- 
porter: He  endured,  survived,  and  reported 
the  great  story  of  his  generation,  and  in  the 
process  he  won  the  respect,  admiration,  and 
affection  of  his  profession. 

The  Second  World  War  produced  a  great 
cast  of  characters,  most  of  whom  have  been 
properly    celebrated.      Roosevelt.    Churchill, 
and  Stalin  are  gone.    Chiang  Kai-shek  is  now 
living  in  the  shadow  of  continental  China, 
which   he    once   conunanded,    and    only   De 
Gaulle  of  France  retains  power  among  that 
remarkable    generation    of    political    leaders 
formed  in  the  struggle  of  the  two  World  Wars. 
The  great  generals  of  that  time  too.  like 
M-icArthur  and  Rommel,  have  died  or.  like 
Eisenhower  and  Montgomery,  have  retired: 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  was  in  that 
war  a  vast  company  of  important  but  minor 
characters  who  played  critical  roles. 
the  irony  of  history 
History  would   not  have   been   the   same 
without    them.      They    were    the    unknown 
scientists,  like  Merle  Tuve,  who  invented  the 
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proximity  fuse  and  helped  win  the  air  war. 
and  Chiefs  of  Staff  like  Bedell  Smith,  and 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  like  Chip  Bolen 
and  Peter  Loxley  of  Britain,  and  on  the  side, 
the  Boswells  of  the  story,  like  Ed  Murrow  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

It  was  odd  of  Ed  to  die  this  week  at  57 — 
usually  his  timing  was  much  better.  He  was 
born  at  the  right  time  in  North  Carolina— 
therefore  he  was  around  to  understand  the 
agony  of  the  American  South.  He  went  west 
to  the  State  of  VVasliington  as  a  student  and 
therefore  understood  the  American  empire 
beyond  the  Rockies:  and  he  came  east  and 
stiunbled  into  radio  Just  at  the  moment 
when  it  became  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment of  communication  within  and  between 
the  continents. 

A  REM.UIKABI.E  GROTTP 

He  was  i>art  of  a  remarkable  company  of 
reporters  from  the  West:  Eric  Sevareid,  Ed 
Morgan,  Bill  Costello  whom  Murrow  recruited 
at  CBS;  Hedley  Donovan  and  Phil  Potter, 
out  of  Minnesota;  Elmer  Davis.  Ernie  Pyle, 
Tom  Stokes,  Bill  Shirer,  Raymond  Clapper, 
Wallace  Carroll,  Webb  Miller,  Quentin 
Reynolds,  Wally  Deuel,  the  Mowrers,  and 
many  others,  including  his  dearest  friend, 
Raymond  Gram  Swing,  who  played  such  an 
Important  part  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Old 
World's  agony  to  America. 

THIS  IS  LONDON 

But  Murrow  was  the  one  who  was  tn  Lon- 
don at  that  remarkable  period  of  the  Battle 
of  Britain,  when  all  the  violence  and  sen- 
sitivities of  human  life  converged,  and  being 
sensitive  and  courageous  himself,  he  gave  the 
facts  and  conveyed  the  feeling  and  spirit  of 
that  time  like  nobody  else. 

It  Is  really  surprising  that  he  lived  to  be 
57  He  was  on  the  rooftops  during  the 
bombings  of  London,  and  In  the  bombers  over 
the  Ruhr,  and  on  the  convoys  across  the  At- 
lantic from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
battle.  Janet  Murrow,  his  lovely  and  faith- 
ful wife,  and  Casey,  his  son,  never  really 
knew  where  he  was  most  of  the  time  but 
somehow  he  survived. 

In  the  process,  he  became  a  symbol  to  his 
colleagues  and  a  prominent  public  figure  in 
his  country,  and  there  was  something  else 
about  him  that  Increased  his  influence.  He 
had  style.  He  was  handsome.  He  dressed 
with  that  calculated  conservative  casual- 
ness  that  marked  John  Kennedy.  He  was  not 
a  good  writer,  but  he  talked  In  symbols  and 
he  did  so  with  a  voice  of  doom. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  British,  who  know 
something  about  the  glory  and  tragedy  of 
life,  knighted  him  when  they  knew  he  was 
dying  of  cancer  at  the  end.  Their  main  hope 
In  the  darkest  days  of  the  German  bombard- 
ment of  London  was  that  the  New  World 
would  somehow  understand  and  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  old.  and  if  anybody  made  the 
New  World  understand,  it  was  Murrow. 

THE  RAT  »ACE 

He  hated  the  commercial  rat  race  of  the 
television  networks,  and  fought  their  empha- 
sis on  what  he  regarded  as  the  frivolities 
rather  than  the  great  Issues  of  life,  and 
talked  constantly  of  escaping  back  Into  the 
small  college  atmosphere  from  which  he 
came.  He  never  made  It,  and  probably 
wouldn't  have  liked  It  if  he  had. 

Those  who  knew  him  best  admired  him 
most.  He  was  a  reporter  of  the  old  school 
and  a  performer  of  the  new.  In  radio  and 
television,  only  the  memory  of  other  people 
remains,  and  the  memory  of  Ed  Miirrow  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  among  p)eople  who 
remember  the  terrible  and  wonderful  days 
of  the  Battle  of  Britain. 


RAIL  COMMUTER  SERVICE 

Mr.   JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Commuter  Rail  Solu- 
tion." published  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  today,  April  28,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thz  Commuter  Rail  Solution 

In  aU  the  many  years  In  which  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  aud  Connecticut  have  fumbled 
their  way  toward  a  remedy  for  the  railroad 
commuter  problem,  never  has  a  governmen- 
tal solution  been  so  specifically  endorsed  by 
a  group  of  business  leaders  as  It  was  this 
week  by  the  newly  organized  Businessmen's 
Committee  for  Action  on  the  Commuter  Rail- 
road Problem. 

The  committee's  statement  was  noteworthy 
for  two  reasons:  Although  from  a  broad  cross 
section  of  financial  Institutions,  manufac- 
turing concerns,  department  stores,  publish- 
ing, advertising,  Insurance,  and  utility  con- 
cerns— whose  prevalent  outlook  would  be 
generally  conservative — It  conceded  that  only 
Government  could  successfully  operate  and 
modernize  the  commuter  lines;  furthermore, 
it  was  the  first  time  within  memory  so  many 
top  spokesmen  for  corporate  management  in 
this  city  had  taken  constructive,  positive  Ini- 
tiative on  a  major  State  and  local  Issue. 

The  action  represents  a  salutary  break  with 
the  deplorable  tradition  of  aloofness  from 
the  p>olitlcal  marketplace.  For  too  long 
have  many  of  these  chief  executives  of  the 
business  world  left  government  on  State  and 
city  level  to  the  poUtlclans  and,  except  for 
sporadic  participation  in  various  civic  agen- 
cies, stayed  out  of  the  fray. 

While  starting  with  an  acknowledged  re- 
luctance to  Invade  the  field  of  private  enter- 
prise with  Government  subsidy,  the  new 
committee  finds  any  solution  lacking  such 
aid  to  be  "demonstrably  beyond  the  private 
capital  resources  of  the  railroad  companies." 
A  "single  public  agency  or  cooperating  State 
agencies"  must  be  put  In  charge.  The  short- 
line,  commuter  service  must  be  separated 
from  the  long-distance  problem.  Coordlna- 
'  tlon  of  services  is  one  of  the  essentials. 
There  Is  "no  reasonable  alternative"  to  pre- 
serving commuter  service;  "in  terms  of  cost 
and  public  convenience,  the  replacement  of 
rail  service  by  bus  and  private  car  is  un- 
thlnkable.'" 

These  are  all  conclusions  that  we  reached 
In  a  series  of  three  editorials  published  In 
the  Times  late  last  year.  Reluctantly  too, 
after  watching  commuter  service  dwindle 
through  the  years  while  the  States  indi- 
vidually or  In  concert  proposed  first  one 
piecemeal  "solution"  after  another,  we  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  future  In  mere 
"rescue,"  that  the  only  genuine  promise  lay 
In  coordination,  modernization,  expansion, 
making  all  equipment  eventually  conipatlble. 
abolition  of  costly  tiuTi-around  at  dead-end 
terminals,  fusion  with  the  city  subway  sys- 
tem, new  trans-Manhattan  loops — all  mani- 
festly beyond  the  capacity  of  private  enter- 
prise and  attainable  only  by  what  amounted 
to  government  ownership. 

The  precedent  exists  In  the  city-owned 
New  York  transit  system.  In  the  Port  Au- 
thority revltalizatlon  of  the  Hudson  &  Man- 
hattan, and  looms  with  the  Rockefeller  plan 
for  State  takeover  of  the  Long  Island.  With- 
out the  security  of  trl-State  agreement  on 
such  policy  of  government  operation,  en- 
largement and  Improvement  of  rail  service, 
only  periodical  crises,  relieved  by  palliatives, 
lie  ahead. 

The  support  of  sound  policy  by  these  busi- 
ness executives  could  be  the  turning  point 
in  an  hour  when  great  decisions  must  be 
made.  The  danger,  as  In  the  past.  Is  that  the 
politicians  will  be  satisfied  with  the  making 
of  small  plans. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial ties  in  with  a  statement  I  made 
yesterday,  as  appears  at  page  8550  of 
the  Record,  under  the  title  "Public  Rail 
Agency"  and  shows  large  business  sup- 
port for  Government  participation  in  the 
operation  of  commuter  rail  service  in 
the  New  York  area  in  a  coordinated 
way. 

Ml-.  Pi-esident,  we  must  put  every  pos- 
sible effort  and  inducement  before  the 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  State  governments  con- 
cerned are  those  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  as  well.  This 
seems  to  be  the  moment  in  which  the 
great  breakthrough  in  respect  to  rail 
commuter  transportation  can  take  place. 

When  anyone  thinks  of  the  number 
of  automobile  highways  that  would  have 
to  be  constructed  for  only  the  200,000 
commuters  who  enter  the  city  of  New 
York  each  day,  he  knows  that  that  would 
be  impossible:  we  cannot  go  that  route. 
The  rail  solution  is  the  only  way. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
business  community,  notwithstanding 
its  deep  feeling  about  private  enterprise, 
is  at  last  understanding  that  the  solu- 
tion must  be  a  partnership  of  private 
and  public  enterprise — mixed  enterprise, 
as  I  have  called  it — to  do  the  job. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  be  transacted,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
April  29.  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  28.  1965: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Charles  W.  Adair.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  oi 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Panama. 

William  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  IQngdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Ser\-lce  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 

Henry  J.  Tasca.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Henry  A.  Hoyt.  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  28.  1965: 

Department  or  the  Treasury 

Joseph  W.  Barr.  of  Indiana,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Merlyn   N.   Trued,   of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

John  G.  Adams,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  term  of  6  years  expiring  December  31, 
1970. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

James  J.  Wadsworth.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years 
from  July  1, 19«4- 


Federal  Power  Commission 
Charles  Robert  Ross,  of  Vermont,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  Jime  22. 1969. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
Frederic  G.  Donner,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp..  until  the  date  of 
the   annual  meeting  of   the   corporation   in 
1968. 


In  the  Coast  Guard 


The  nominations  beginning  Cecil  Warren 
Allison  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Gerald 
Joseph  ZanoUi  to  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  April 
21,  1965;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Philip  P.  Coady 
to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  WUllam  Chest- 
nutt  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  tn  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  23,  1965. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hon.  Oren  Harris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  American  Good  Government 
Society  honored  one  of  our  most  dedi- 
cated and  able  colleagues  by  presenting 
its  1965  George  Washington  Award  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  a  longstand- 
ing commitment  for  a  speaking  engage- 
ment, I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner  at  wliich  our  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Oren  Harris, 
received  this  award.  However,  in  mak- 
ing the  formal  presentation,  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Harold  O. 
Lovre.  quoted  a  tribute  which  I  paid  to 
our  chainnan  of  the  occasion  of  the 
hanging  of  his  poitrait  in  the  committee 
room. 

What  I  said  then  is  still  true.  Oren 
Harris  has  been  a  chairman  of  tremen- 
dous balance  and  judgment  whose  fair- 
ness is  a  hallmark  of  his  character  that 
has  been  noted  time  and  again  by  every 
member  of  our  committee  whether  he 
sits  on  the  majority  or  the  minority  side 
of  the  committee  table. 

This  is  borne  out  in  the  presentation 
speech  of  Harold  Lovre.  a  former  Re- 
publican Congressman,  w^hich  I  include 
here  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  singular  priv- 
ilege Of  presenting  one  of  the  1965  George 
Washington  Awards  to  a  grand  American 
who  epitomizes  sound  constitutional  gov- 
ernment In  Its  finest  form. 

My  pleasure  Is  enhanced  by  having  known 
him  personally  since  1949,  and  having  served 
with  him  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Over  those  year,  I  have  watched  him 
In  action  lu  the  con^nlttee  room  and  on  the 
floor,  and  I  earnestly  believe  him  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  legislators  and  public  serv- 
ants of  our  time. 

He  has  achieved  this  high  standing  large- 
ly because  of  his  unswerving  dedication  to 
the  principles  laid  out  for  us  long  ago  by 
the  revered  founders  of  this  glorious  Re- 
pub:ic.  He  is  sincere  of  purpose.  He  is 
loyal  to  his  people  and  his  country.  He 
drives  himself  to  the  limits  of  his  endur- 


ance, and  he  has  an  uncommon  capacity  for 
looking  objectively  and  in  great  depth  at 
all  sides  of  an  issue.  His  judgments,  when 
finally  passed,  reflect  logic,  a  keen  sense  of 
fair  play  and,  above  all,  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

Born  In  Arkansas,  he  received  his  law 
degree  in  1930  from  Cumberland  University 
in  Tennessee.  Three  years  later  he  became 
deputy  prosecuting  attorney  of  Union  Coun- 
ty In  Arkansas.  Then  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  13th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  where  he  served  until 
1940. 

In  that  year,  the  iieople  of  his  district 
elected  him  to  represent  them  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Ur.ited  States  and  they  have 
been  reelecting  him  ever  since. 

He  currently  is  In  his  ninth  year  as  chair- 
man of  the  important  33-member  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Established  in  1795,  this  is  the  old- 
est continuous  committee  of  the  Congress, 
and  has  the  broadest  jurisdiction  of  any 
committee  In  the  House. 

Among  other  things,  this  great  committee 
deals  with  legislation  affecting  communica- 
tions, securities,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and 
public  health. 

It  also  handles  all  matters  relating  to  com- 
merce and  transportation,  which  are  the 
lifeblood  of  any  nation,  and  under  his 
chairmanship  we  have  developed  a  remark- 
able transportation  system  that  is  the  envy 
of  all  the  world. 

Chairmanship  of  such  a  committee  is  a 
man-sized  job,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  does  not  stop  there.  He  also  di- 
rects the  activities  of  four  subcommittees 
and,  in  addition,  heads  the  special  Investi- 
gative subcommittee  which  looks  into  and 
exposes  such  things  as  rigged  TV  quiz  shows, 
payola,  and  similar  unfunny  funny  business. 
His  work  has  carried  him  all  over  the 
world.  In  1957.  for  example,  he  headed  a 
study  and  investigation  in  connection  with 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  which 
took  his  delegation  to  both  the  North  and 
South  Poles,  including  a  week  in  Antarctica 
observing  the  scientific  expedition  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  his  committee.  More  recently,  the 
committee  took  a  leading  role  in  the  author- 
ization and  development  of  the  Telstar  com- 
munications satellite. 

He  has  been  given  awards  and  accorded 
honors  too  numerous  to  mention,  so  we  are 
by  no  meana  the  first  group  to  recognize  his 
outstanding  service. 

While  he  Is  human  enough  to  cherish  all 
of  these  awards,  I  suspect  that  he  might  be 
most  proud  of  something  that  was  said 
about  him  some  time  ago  on  the  occasion 
of  a  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  the  com- 
mittee. Among  those  who  volunteered  a 
few  remarks  that  day  was  the  Honorable 
William  Springer,  a  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee. 


Bill  Springer's  remarks  that  day  paint  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  gentleman  we  honor 
tonight,  and  here  is  what  Bill  said : 

"I  came  on  the  committee  some  8  years 
ago.  Oren  at  that  time  was  about  third, 
or  fourth,  and  I  was  sitting  at  the  small 
table  down  near  the  end. 

"As  the  years  passed,  I  came  to  have  a 
tremendous  respect  and  admiration,  for  not 
only  the  mind  of  this  man,  which  is  keen 
in  itself,  but  also  for  his  thoughtful ness  in 
his  treatment  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  and.  especially  since  he  has  been 
chairman,  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
across  the  aisle. 

"I  think  our  committee  has  been  In  many 
respects  a  nonpartisan  committee.  I  don't 
know  that  I  could  use  the  word  'bipartisan.' 
although  we  seem  to  bring  a  lot  of  legisla- 
tion the  the  floor  which  comes  with  the 
approval  of  both  parties  •  •  •  but  certainly 
it  has  been  a  nonpartisan  committee  •  •  • 
and  largely  through  the  chairmanship  of 
Oren  Harris,  we  have  made  exceptional 
progress  in  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

"It  takes  that  kind  of  chairman,  if  you 
are  going  to  get  real  legislation  coming  out 
of  a  committee  where  the  economics  of 
American  life  and  the  competition  between 
the  various  economic  segments  is  so  keen. 
Only  a  chairman  with  tremendous  balance 
and  judgment  could  accomplish  what  he  has 
in  the  time  he  has  been  chairman  of  this 
committee." 

In  those  few  words,  Bill  Springer  just 
about  said  it  all,  and  I  shall  make  no  ef- 
fort to  gild  the  lUy. 

Therefore,  I  shall  now  exercise  what  I  con- 
sider a  very  high  privilege  and  present  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Good  Government 
Society  the  1965  George  Washington  Award 
to  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris  of  Arkansas. 


Victory  Memorial  Hospital  in  Brooklyn 
Continues  To  Provide  Unexcelled  Serv- 
ices After  60  years 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Bay  Ridge  community  in 
Brooklyn  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  underhospitalized  areas  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle 
against  sickness  and  suffering  has  been 
Victoiy  Memorial  Hospital,  Bay  Ridge's 
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only  nonprofit,  voluntary  hospital.  This 
magnificent  institution  has  given  ef- 
fective and  compassionate  medical  care 
for  the  sick  and  needy,  of  all  races  and 
creeds,  for  over  60  years.  Founded  in 
1904,  Victory  Memorial  today  serves  well 
over  5,000  patients  each  year,  and  the 
quality  of  medicine  and  surgery  practiced 
in  the  hospital  is  unexcelled  anywhere. 

Throughout  its  history.  Victory  has  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  expanded  facil- 
ities in  the  community  and  its  new  62- 
bed  wing  which  opened  in  1962  has  been 
the  key  factor  in  enabling  the  hospital  to 
meet  the  mounting  demands  for  medical 
care  in  Bay  Ridge.  The  importance  of 
this  new  facility  is  reflected  in  the  "fact 
that  in  1961  Victory  Memorial  admitted 
3,186  patients.  By  1964  this  figure  in- 
creased by  70  percent. 

Significantly,  Victory  Memorial  also  is 
providing  a  major  medical  service  for  the 
residents  of  Staten  Island,  now  that  the 
Verrazzano  Bridge  has  linked  that  bor- 
ough with  Brooklyn.  Scores  of  emer- 
gency as  well  as  routine  cases  have  been 
brought  to  the  hospital  from  Staten 
Island,  and  in  general.  Victory  is  provid- 
ing valuable  assistance  to  a  neighboring 
county. 

Last  month,  at  the  hospital's  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  cf  trustees.  George 
A.  Aliano.  an  attorney  and  distinguished 
civic  leader,  was  elected  to  an  unprece- 
dented 16th  consecutive  1-year  term  as 
president  of  Victory  Memorial.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  dedicated  efforts  and  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  entire  board  and  the 
professional  and  nonprofessional  staffs, 
the  hospital  has  witnessed  steady  and 
healthy  growth  over  the  past  several 
years. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  to  point  out 
that  Victory's  west  wing  was  dedicated  to 
the  134  south  Bi-ooklyn  men  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  World  War  I  and  that  the  east 
wing  was  dedicated  in  memory  of  those 
servicemen  from  Bay  Ridge  who  gave 
their  lives  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  these  heroic  men 
that  Victory  Memorial  carries  on  its  hu- 
mane and  essential  programs  in  the  un- 
ceasing war  against  disease  and  travail. 


Address  by  Hon.  Hervey  G.  Machen  Be- 
fore Graduating  Class  of  Southeastern 
University,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  24, 
1965 
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Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  John  P.  Maurer.  presi- 
dent of  Southeastern  University  here  in 
Washington  told  me  about  the  inspira- 
tional remarks  relating  to  the  problems 
of  today  made  by  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Hervey  G.  Machen,  Representa- 
tive from  Maryland's  Rf th  District,  made 
at  the  university's  annual  dinner-dance 


for  the  1965  graduating  classes  last  Sat- 
urday evening,  April  24. 

Southeastern  University  is  completing 
its  86th  year  as  an  operating  service  of 
the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Washington. 
It  is  proud  to  number  Representative 
Machen  as  a  distinguished  alumnus. 
The  Congressman  received  his  LL.B.  in 
1939  and  his  LL.M.  in  1941. 

Coiigressman  Machen 's  remarks  fol- 
low : 
Address  of  Congressman  Hervey  G.  Machen. 

t  Democrat,  of  Maryland 

*nny  years  ago  I  walked  the  path  many 
of  fou  are  now  taking  by  working  and  going 
to  school  at  the  same  time  in  an  effort  to 
make  a  career  and  a  place  In  American  so- 
ciety. You  and  I  are  fortunate  that  we  have 
had  the  opportunity,  desire,  and  drive  to 
work  and  attend  school  at  the  same  time. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  poverty-stricken  Americans  who 
cannot  or  do  not  have  this  same  chance  not 
only  to  be  gainfully  employed  but  to  use 
spare  time — hoiurs  that  would  have  been 
spent  in  leisure  or  with  our  families — to 
attend  school  for  a  better  education  and 
improved  career  opportunities. 

Similar  opportunities  are  denied  many 
thousands  of  people  because  they  either  lack 
Initiative  as  a  result  of  being  entrenched  in 
poverty  for  so  many  years  that  all  hope  of 
ever  climbing  out  of  the  well  was  lost,  or  for  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  such  as  the  breakup 
of  the  family  unit  which  I  see  as  becoming 
a  critical  problem  today,  and  just  plain 
apathy  on  the  part  of  local  citizens  them- 
selves. 

To  conquer  this  cancer  called  poverty  is 
where  we — in  Congress — and  you — the  citi- 
zens— mxist  concentrate  our  efforts  today. 
To  guarantee  that  every  American  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  a  decent  education  and 
career  and  the  initiative  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities  Is  the  goal  of  our 
generation.  We  are  dedicated  to  building  a 
new  society  for  our  country — a  society  and  a 
way  of  life  that  will  be  a  model  for  the 
world  and  a  springboard  for  even  better 
things  for  future  generations.  This  feat 
cannot  be  accomplished  overnight;  nor  can 
It  be  accomplished  in  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand days  because  our  society  is  not  malleable 
like  clay;  and  poverty,  lack  of  education  and 
Initiative  and  generations-old  Institutions 
cannot  be  wiped  out  with  a  wave  of  the 
magic  wand.  Instead,  our  efforts  are  to  be 
more  like  a  builder  constructing  a  grand  new 
edifice,  and  we  In  the  Congress  are  now  pro- 
viding you  with  the  tools  and  the  building 
blocks. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  ones  that  Con- 
gress has  already  provided:  First  there  Is 
the  w^ar-on-poverty  bill,  known  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  There  Is 
the  ald-to-educatlon  bill  and  the  Appa- 
lachian public  works  aid  program  to  help 
bring  the  economy  of  that  mountainous  re- 
gion Into  the  20th  century. 

Now  I  must  caution  you  that  these  meas- 
ures alone  are  far  from  the  final  answer.  We 
already  have  mass  welfare  and  relief  pro- 
grams which  have  been  underway  for 
decades.  It  Is  apparent  that  they  are  grossly 
Inadequate.  We  have  some  private  organiza- 
tions which  are  carrying  out  their  own  anti- 
poverty  programs  In  various  ways.  But  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  sun  has  set  on  the 
belief  that  poverty  can  be  conquered  by 
merely  handing  out  money  to  every  open 
hand  and  mouth.  It  Is  my  strong  feeling 
that  now  we  on  Capitol  Hill  have  mapped  a 
course  for  an  attack  at  the  very  roots  of 
poverty  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity program  to  be  carried  out  primarily 
by  the  local  citizens  and  those  stricken  by  en- 
vironment and  circumstance. 

The  community-action  program  is  the 
backbone  of  the  antipoverty  campaign  and 


calls  for  participation  and  coordination  by 
citizens — not  bureaucrats — through  their 
service  organizations,  schools,  churches  or 
civic  associations.  The  success  of  our  war 
on  poverty  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens 
who — with  the  tools  we  In  Congress  have  pro- 
vided— must  now  go  to  work. 

You  who  are  here  tonight  have  exhibited 
that  Incentive  which  is  so  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  almost  any  endeavor.  This  same  In- 
centive can  and  should  be  turned  toward 
action  against  poverty  In  your  own  commu- 
nity where  you  could  work  through  your 
churches,  schools,  service  organizations,  and 
citizens  associations  to  Implement  what  Con- 
gress  has  already  done. 

An  excellent  example  of  voluntary  citizen 
participation  is  a  growing  program  in  Belts- 
vllle  being  carried  out  by  a  high  school 
teacher  and  several  students  who  are  work- 
ing with  preschool  youngsters  who  may  be 
qualified  as  culturally  deprived.  This  group 
Is  operating  on  its  own  Initiative  and  with 
whatever  funds  It  can  raise  locally  for  ma- 
terial. I  feel  their  work  Is  Inspired  and 
should  be  strongly  encouraged  and  cited  as 
the  type  of  local  voluntary  antipoverty  cam- 
paign which  Is  striking  at  the  roots  of  this 
cancer.  I  know  there  are  a  few  other  groups 
I  could  mention  like  the  one  In  Beltsville. 
By  this  time  next  year  I  sincerely  hope  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  them. 

I  do  hope  you  do  not  feel  that  we  In  Con- 
gress have  placed  the  sole  responsibility  for 
the  war  on  poverty  with  a  brandnew  growing 
bureaucracy  which  is  already  enmeshed  In 
redtape  and  controversy.  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  specifically  calls  for 
community  action  programs  and  major  par- 
ticipation by  local  groups  and  citizens.  This 
Is  where  you  and  your  friends  fit  Into  the 
picture. 

If  these  broad  new  programs  are  nothing 
more  than  a  bureaucratic  power  grab  which 
is  fed  by  citizen  apathy,  then  I  can  see  noth- 
ing but  disaster  for  the  antipoverty  campaign 
and  for  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help. 
But  I  am  optimistic  that  this  will  not  happen 
as  long  as  you  do  your  share  In  this  great 
effort.  In  this  complex  society  what  we  really 
will  have  to  do  is  concentrate  on  rebuilding 
family  responsibility  and  church  and  com- 
mimity  responsibility.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  the  Individual  and  not  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  of  Its  programs. 

Tonight  should  be  a  happy  occasion  for  you 
who  are  graduating.  It  was  for  me  when  1 
was  working  my  way  through  law  school  years 
ago.  I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  In  this 
brief  message  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  I 
have  been  able  to  impress  on  you  some  of 
the  duties  Incumbent  on  you  If  we  are  to 
create  a  truly  Great  Society.  I  wish  you  all 
the  best  of  everything. 


Brown  Bomber  Social  and  Athletic  Club 
of  Staten  Island,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Brown  Bomber  Social  and 
Athletic  Club  of  Staten  Island.  New 
York.  N.Y..  held  their  annual  dinner 
on  Sunday,  April  25,  and  the  proceeds  of 
this  dinner  will  be  donated  to  charitable 
organizations. 

Mr.  Christopher  Moody  was  chairman 
of  the  dinner  and  justice  of  the  criminal 
courts.    Alfred  J.  Cawse  was  the  recipi- 
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ent  of  the  achievement  award  given  each 
year  to  an  outstanding  citizen  for  his 
contributions  to  the  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond. George  "Timmy"  Allen,  senior 
in  McKee  High  School  was  the  winner  of 
the  sports  award  as  Staten  Island's  out- 
standing high  school  basketball  player. 
Councilman  Robert  G.  Lindsay  and  Jus- 
tice Frank  Paulo,  surrogate  of  Richmond 
County,  were  other  guests  of  honor. 
Borough  president,  Albert  V.  Maniscalco, 
expressed  the  greetings  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  introduced  me  as  principal 
speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  my 
address: 

rehmrks  of  Hon.  John  M.  Murphy  Before 
THE  Brown  Bomber  Social  Club,  April  25 
Ladies  and  gentleman,  tonight  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  briefly  about  education;  but  don't 
get  in  a  panic  and  start  looking  for  the 
exits;  I'm  not  here  as  a  professor — a  calling, 
incidentally,  that  someone  once  described  as 
getting  paid  to  study  the  sleeping  habits  of 
students— but  I  do  want  to  leave  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  on  education  as  an  oppor- 
tunity and  as  a  challenge. 

As  you  know,  only  2  weeks  ago  President 
Johnson— once  a  teacher  himself— signed 
into  law  the  $1.3  billion  ald-to-educatlon 
bill,  the  greatest  single  advance  in  the  war 
on  ignorance  that  this  country  has  ever  made. 
It  was  an  honor  and  a  pri- ilege  for  me  to 
contribute  my  vote  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill  through  Congress. 

As  the  President  said  when  he  affixed  his 
signature  to  this  historic  measure,  "It  will 
bring  better  education  to  millions  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  who  need  it  most;  put  the 
best  educational  equipment  and  Innovations 
within  reach  of  all  students;  advance  the 
technology  of  teaching  and  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  provide  incentives  for  those 
who  wish  to  learn  at  every  stage  along  the 
road  to  learning." 

Specifically,  the  bill  is  aimed  at  breaking 
'the  cycle  of  Ignorance  and  poverty  by  giving 
special  help  to  children  from  low-income 
families.  Its  main  section  authorizes  the 
grant  of  $1.06  billion  to  the  States  for  the 
benefit  of  about  5  million  children  in  fami- 
lies earning  under  $2,000  a  year. 

It  will  provide  additional  millions  to  aid 
school  librarics-and  buy  publicly  approved 
textbooks  for  children  In  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools;  to  start  a  5-year  program 
for  the  establishment  of  educational  and 
cultural  centers  such  as  science  laboratories 
and  reading  clinics,  and  to  aid  educational 
research  and  training  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  in  grade  and  high 
schools. 
But  let  me  put  it  In  human  terms: 
We  Americans  always  pride  ourselves  on 
the  availability  and  quality  of  our  public 
education.  For  most  of  us,  it  Is  available  and 
it  is  of  good  quality.  But  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  in  areas  where  poverty 
was  and  Is  a  bitter  reality — and  these  fami- 
lies and  areas  know  no  color  line  and  no 
State  lines — public  education  often  is  just 
barely  available  and  too  often  of  substandard 
quality. 

For  Instance,  recent  educational  research 
has  shown  that  alarming  numbers  of  these 
disadvantaged  children  are  hopelessly  behind, 
scholastlcally,  by  the  time  they  struggle  into 
the  third  or  fourth  grade.  They  must  have 
preschool  training  in  order  to  start  on  even 
terms  in  the  first  grade  with  their  more 
fortunate  classmates.  But  less  than  half  of 
this  country's  school  districts  have  kinder- 
gartens, and  only  a  hundred  or  so  have  public 
nursery  schools. 

The  aid-to-education  biU  will  fill  this  ur- 
gent need. 
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Thus,  we  are  on  the  road  to  the  time  when 
opportunity  for  education  will  be  a  reality 
for  everyone,  regardless  of  color  or  economic 
level;  to  tha  time  when  no  man  or  woman 
will  be  tied  to  a  deadend  Job,  or  doomed 
to  a  lifetime  of  idleness  and  handouts,  simply 
because  the  door  to  educational  opportunity 
was  locked  by  circumstances;  to  the  time 
when  those  In  middle  life  will  no  longer  have 
to  wonder,  as  millions  do  now,  what  they 
might  have  accomplished  If  only  they  had 
had  a  chance. 

I  think  we  can  now  say,  with  confidence, 
that  the  goal  of  equality  of  opportunity  is 
in  sight.  But  opportunity  alone  Is  not 
enough;  to  it,  we  must  bring  dedication,  re- 
sponsibility and,  above  all,  the  stirge  of 
challenge. 

In  fact,  I  sometimes  wonder.  In  our  pre- 
occupation with  opportunity.  If  we  have  not 
neglected  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  postwar  years,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans,  their  educational  oppor- 
tunities wiped  out  by  the  great  economic 
depression  of  the  nineteen  thirties,  flocked  to 
college  campuses  to  study  under  the  GI  bill 
of  rights.  Education  was  the  watchword,  the 
theme  of  th->  nineteen  forties.  Then,  a  decade 
ago,  began  the  Industrial  revolution  brought 
about  by  automation,  a  revolution  that  is 
continuing.  Again,  education  was  the  cry. 
Young  people  were  told,  and  rightly  so,  that 
there  would  be  no  place  for  them  in  the  world 
of  the  future  unless  they  were  trained  In 
the  skills  demanded  by  modern  technology. 
Over  these  years,  the  educational  picture 
of  this  country  has  undergone  a  dramatic 
change.  Today,  the  college  graduate  Is  no 
longer  a  member  of  a  small  and  elite  minor- 
ity, as  he  was  for  so  many  years.  And  the 
vast  majority  of  our  young  people  complete 
high  school  now,  even  if  not  all  of  them  go 
on  to  college;  let  me  give  you  an  example — 
in  Just  the  past  ten  years,  the  high  school 
dropout  rate  has  been  cut  98  percent,  and 
the  current  drive  to  keep  our  young  people 
In  school  is  cutting  it  even  more. 

It  is  a  heartening  picture,  certainly,  but 
there  is  a  flaw  In  It.  Once,  a  college  degree 
was  virtually  a  guarantee  of  a  Job,  If  there 
was  a  Job  to  be  had.  To  too  many  young 
people,  a  degree  became  an  end  in  itself,  a 
passport  into  business  or  the  professions 
where,  by  natural  progression  and  with  little 
effort  on  their  part,  they  would  ultimately 
arrive  in  the  high  tax  brackets. 

Unfortunately,  this  attitude  persists  and 
it  persists  in  the  face  of  a  totally  changed 
picture.  Today,  every  applicant  for  a  de- 
sirable Job  has  a  college  diploma;  no  others 
need  apply.  So,  the  personnel  manager  is  no 
longer  Impressed  by  college  credentials;  one 
school  is  very  much  like  another,  and  the 
competition  for  a  given  Job  now  narrows 
down  to  the  individual  and  his  basic  attitude. 
The  door  of  opportunity  has  been  opened 
for  him,  educationally,  but  has  he  the  qual- 
ities that  wiU  enable  him  to  walk  through 
that  door? 

Is  he  simply  looking  for  a  Job,  a  secure 
corner  in  which  to  sit  and  grow  gray  while 
he  counts  the  years  to  retirement  and  an- 
other secure  corner,  this  one  In  the  sun? 
Or  is  he  looking  for  challenge,  a  chance  to 
put  his  educational  opportunity  to  work  for 
his  firm,  his  community  and  himself? 

If  he  is  only  a  Job  seeker,  his  chance  of 
exchanging  that  college  degree  for  a  secure 
corner  grows  slimmer  every  day.  In  today's 
business  world,  an  employer  looks  for  poten- 
tial—the potential  of  growth— not  only  for 
his  firm  but  for  his  community.  The  day 
when  business  took  no  active  part  in  the 
community  around  it  is  long  since  gone; 
today,  a  business  leader  is  also  a  community 
leader,  and  the  qualities  demanded  In  one 
are  demanded  in  the  other. 

These  qualities,  in  my  view,  are  first, 
enthusiasm— the  drive  to  do  a  Job  well  re- 
gardless of  Its  relative  unimportance;  Initia- 


tive— the  spirit  needed  to  originate  action 
on  your  own;  responsibility — the  ability  to 
meet  obligations  or  to  act  without  superior 
authority  or  guidance;  and  service — the  will- 
ingness to  devote  time  and  effort  to  bul'.d 
and  Improve  yotir  community. 

Without  these  qualities,  the  door  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  Is  a  revolving  one  that 
will  bring  you  right  back  around  to  where 
you  went  in.  Now,  through  the  administra- 
tion's aid-to-education  bill,  opportunity  soon 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone.  But 
government  can  do  no  more  than  open  the 
door;  you  must  make  your  own  way  along 
the  path  to  the  rewards  of  accomplishment 
and  service  that  He  beyond  it.    Thank  you. 


A  Bill  To  Aid  State  and  Local  Law 
Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  important  problems 
is  the  prodigious  increase  in  its  crime 
rate.  The  President  pointed  out  in  his 
message  on  crime  to  the  Congress  that 
since  1940  the  crime  rate  in  this  country 
has  doubled.  Since  1958  it  has  in- 
creased five  times  as  fast  as  our  popula- 
tion. 

Measures  designed  to  aid  in  stemming 
the  increase  in  crime  have  recently  been 
passed  or  proposed  in  the  Congress.  Our 
efforts  in  combating  poverty  and  in  im- 
proving education,  health,  housing,  and 
recreation  will  contribute  greatly  to 
eliminating  the  causes  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

The  crime  problem  will  require  long- 
range  planning,  but  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  immediate  concern.  We  must  act  to 
combat  the  present  threats  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  homes  and  places  of  busi- 
ness. 

Although  crime  is  a  matter  of  grave 
national  concern  which  deserves  the  best 
effort  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
principal  enforcement  responsibility  still 
rests  on  State  and  local  governments. 
That  burden  is  great  and  becoming 
heavier.  The  cost  of  operating  our  police 
departments  has  risen  by  50  percent  in 
the  last  5  years  alone. 

For  some  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  providing  valuable  assist- 
ance to  local  law-enforcement  agencies. 
The  FBI  assist  them  with  training  ac-' 
tivities  and  the  FBI  National  Academy 
in  Washington  gives  comprehensive  in- 
structions to  State  and  local  career  law- 
enforcement  officers  yearly.  The  Federal 
Government  also  provides  support  for 
short-term  vocational  training  for  police 
officers  and  more  extensive  training  -in 
related  fields  through  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Tlie 
Treasury  Department  provides  instruc- 
tion for  narcotics  enforcement  personnel 
through  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Train- 
ing School. 

These  have  been  highly  successful 
programs,  but  additional  efforts  are  a 
necessity.    We  must  provide  additional 
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assistance  in  training  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  we  must  Im- 
prove capabilities,  techniques,  and  prac- 
tices in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
crime.  To  this  end,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
designed  to  bolster  present  training 
programs. 

The  need  for  State  and  local  law-en- 
forcement training  programs  has  long 
been  recognized  in  my  State  of  Colorado. 
In  1962,  Mr.  A.  S.  (Tony^  Reeder,  at  the 
request  of  Gov.  Steven  McNichols.  formed 
a  committee  of  three  chiefs  of  police, 
three  sheriffs,  and  the  administrative 
head  of  the  Colorado  State  Patrol.  The 
committee  decided  to  divide  the  State 
into  eight  areas  and  to  hold  open  hear- 
ings to  which  local  chiefs  of  police,  mar- 
shals, sijeriffs,  city  councilmen,  county 
commissioners,  city  managers,  and  other 
interested  parties  would  be  invited. 

Investigations  were  conducted  con- 
cerning which  of  the  following  were  most 
urgently  needed  to  upgrade  law  enforce- 
ment in  Colorado — the  establishment  of 
a  State  central  police  records  bureau, 
a  State  police  identification  bureau,  or  a 
State  crime  laboratory.  As  a  result  of 
these  eight  meetings  and  the  correlation 
of  information  that  had  been  obtained, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  most  urgent  need 
of  law-enforcement  facilities  in  our 
State  was  a  law-enforcement  training 
program. 

Maj.  Gen.  Joe  Moffett,  of  the  Colorado 
National  Guard,  suggested  the  plan  of 
combining  a  Colorado  law  enforcement 
training  academy  with  the  new  Na- 
tional Guard  complex  that  was  proposed 
for  Camp  George  West  near  Golden, 
Colo.  The  committee  agreed  that  this 
was  the  most  feasible  plan.  They  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  constructing  and  equip- 
ping the  law-enforcement  academy  at 
$313,000. 

The  committee  proposed  that  the 
academy  would  house  the  Colorado  State 
Patrol  training  facility  and  would  afford 
a  basic  training,  inservice,  and  admin- 
istrative and  specialized  training  to  all 
municipal,  county,  and  State  law-en- 
forcement officers  in  the  State. 

A  questionnaire  was  then  sent  to  all 
law  enforcement  administrators  in  the 
State.  Fifty-three  county  sheriffs  out 
of  sixty-three  reported  that  they  would 
supE>ort  and  use  the  academy  facilities. 
Of  151  city  chiefs  of  police  and  mar- 
shals, 91  reported  that  they  definitely 
would  use  the  academy  and  28  reported 
that  they  would  use  it  when  sufficient 
financial  reserve  could  be  obtained, 
either  from  local  government  or  from 
State  or  Federal  Government.  These  re- 
sults represent  a  definite  commitment 
from  2.441  full-time  male  officers,  130 
full-time  female  personnel,  and  1,691 
Reserve  and  auxiliary  officers. 

There  is  at  present  a  bill  before  the 
Colorado  House  of  Representatives  which 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  training  academy  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  the  committee.  This  bill  has 
previously  been  approved  by  the  State 
senate.  There  is,  however,  the  problem 
of  how  sufficient  funds  can  be  secured 
to  implement  such  a  bill. 

Recent  speeches  in  the  Congress  have 
emphasized  how  education,  health,  wel- 


fare, and  other  endeavors  have  caused 
State  expenditures  to  rise  at  a  phenom- 
enal rate,  causing  State  finances  to  be 
strained  enormously.  In  my  own  State 
of  Colorado,  the  property  tax,  which  is 
the  State's  primary  basis  for  local  and 
county  financing  has  reached  the  point 
of  regressiveness  and  is  a  major  burden 
to  orderly  local  government  and  a  detri- 
ment to  economic  growth.  Yet  the  need 
for  a  training  program  for  our  police 
and  sheriffs  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
my  State  as  it  is  in  many  States. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide for  the  assistance  to  the  States  or 
local  agencies  to  establish  programs 'and 
facilities  giving  professional  training  and 
education  to  law  enforcement  personnel 
toward  the  end  of  increasing  the  secu- 
rity of  persons  and  property  and  to  pro- 
mote respect  for  the  law. 

I  trust  that  the  assistance  given  in 
this  bill  and  the  incentive  that  will  be 
provided  by  its  enactment,  for  my  own 
State  as  well  as  the  other  States  through- 
out the  Union,  will  provide  a  training 
facility  for  law  enforcement  personnel 
that  is  necessary  to  increase  safety  in  our 
streets  and  security  in  our  homes  and 
places  of  business. 


Multiple  Listing  Service  of  the  Brooklyn 
Real  Estate  Board  Renders  Outstand- 
ing Service  to  Buyer  and  Broker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brook- 
lyn Real  Estate  Board's  multiple  listing 
service  from  the  Bay  Ridge  area,  which 
pioneered  multiple  listing  service  in  New 
York  City  8  years  ago,  performs  a  com- 
mendable service  for  the  prospective 
homebuyer,  as  well  as  for  real  estate 
brokers  who  are  participants  in  this 
organization. 

Through  the  use  of  this  service  the 
persons  seeking  to  purchase  a  home  can 
save  considerable  time,  effort,  and  ex- 
pense, and  also,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  broker-participant,  sales  action  is 
accelerated.  This  is  how  the  multiple 
listing  service  assists  the  prospective 
homebuyer. 

V^hile  there  may  be  many  houses  on 
the  market  which  meet  all  the  buyer's 
specifications,  the  individu.il  realtor 
cannot  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
of  them. 

However,  each  of  the  50  members  and 
more  than  200  of  their  salesmen  are  able 
to  offer  the  customer  a  choice  of  every 
house  available  on  any  given  day. 

The  shopper  can  narrow  his  choice 
down  to  a  few  dwellings  by  looking  at  the 
listing  sheets  and  photographs  in  the 
broker's  office.  He  is  then  shown  just 
the  few  dwellings  which  will  fill  his  spe- 
cific needs. 

Although  the  listing  sheets  and  pic- 
tures do  not  get  into  the  hands  of  all 


members  for  approximately  5  days  from 
the  time  it  was  listed,  the  average  time 
expired  from  listing  to  sale  in  Bay  Ridge 
is  32  days.  This  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  realtor  listing  the  property  at  a  real- 
istic selling  price. 

Persons  who  wish  to  sell  their  homes 
also  enjoy  the  benefits,  by  obtaining  an 
estimate  of  a  fair  market  value,  a 
photograph  of  his  home  is  taken  and 
distributed  with  his  listing.  This  gener- 
ates widespread  interest  and  attracts 
many  prospective  buyers.  Appointments 
to  show  the  house  are  made  at  the  sell- 
er's convenience. 

These  extra  services  provided  by  the 
multiple  listing  service  cost  the  home- 
owner nothing  more  than  the  regular 
brokerage  he  would  pay  to  the  realtor 
who  sells  his  house. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
advantages  such  listing  services  offer 
brokers  in  today's  varied  real  estate 
market. 

During  the  past  year,  members  of  the 
Bay  Bridge  service  have  been  invited  to 
address  various  real  estate  boards 
throughout  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island, 
to  help  them  organize  their  own  listing 
service  and  exchange  views. 

Helping  to  guide  the  programs  of 
multiple  listing  service  are  its  capable 
committeemen,  who  include: 

John  A.  Salvatore,  chairman;  Vincent 
P.  Lucadana,  cochairman;  Robert  J. 
Stapleton,  legal  consultant;  Zenon  L. 
Post,  education;  Joseph  P.  Alessio, 
budget  director;  Thomas  A.  Meagher, 
education;  A.  A.  Bongiorno,  program 
chairman  and  James  B.  Manzi,  and  John 
B.  Swift,  past  presidents  of  the  Brooklyn 
Real  Estate  Board. 
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Right-To-Work  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Feldkamp,  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing political  writers,  recently  com- 
mented in  his  column  in  the  Akron  Bea- 
con Journal  about  my  position  in  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  column  follows: 

The  PoLmcAL  Parade 
(By  Robert  H.  Feldkamp) 

Representative  Ayres,  of  Akron,  hM  de- 
cided to  vote  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — which  may  raise  some 
eyebrows. 

The  is  the  controversial  section  permitting 
States  to  enact  their  own  right-to-work 
laws — laws  which  bar  compulsory  unionism. 

Ayre-s.  a  Republican,  confides  he  will  be 
taking  a  position  contrary  to  that  generally 
expressed  by  his  party  on  the  touchy  subject 
of  right  to  work. 

Couple  Ayres'  position  with  the  fact  that 
he  Is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee — where  the 
repealer  will  first  be  considered,  most  likely 
this  session — and  It  adds  up  to  smooth  sail- 
ing once  the  bill  Is  thrown  into  the  hopper 


This  Is  doubly  significant  because  labor  has 
wanted  to  repeal  14(b)  for  nearly  20  years, 
but  could  never  muster  the  strength  in  Con- 
cress. 

This  time,  with  Ayres"  help,  repeal  xs  im- 

liiinent. 

AYRES  and  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the  New 

York   Democrat    who   he.ids    the   Education 

and  Labor  Committee,  are  working  together. 

Powell,  in  fact,  is  part  of  the  reason  that 

Ayres  will  support  repeal. 

The  New  Yorker  knows  that  the  bill  prob- 
ably will  pass  easily  once  it  is  reported  out  of 
committee.  Democrats  hold  an  overwhelm- 
ing edge  in  Congress  and  most  v/iU  go  for 
it.  And  of  the  435  House  Members,  only 
124  come  from  the  19  States  now  having 
rlght-to-work  laws— so  no  great  opposition 
will  develop  there. 

Powell  knows  that  his  greatest  bargain- 
ing power  comes  while  the  bill  still  Is  in 
committee.  So  do  labor  chieftains,  who 
dearly  want  repeal. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  has  a 
pledge  from  President  Johnson — in  return 
for  a  lot  of  help  from  labor  during  the  last 
campaign — for  help  in  killing  14(b) . 

Meany,  howevsr,  must  contend  with  Pow- 
ell and   that  U   what  is  happening  now. 

Powell,  a  Negro,  long  has  been  unhappy 
about  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
union  apprentice  training  programs.  Ayres 
also  has  said  publicly  that  qualified  Negroes 
should  be  allowed  into  these  programs. 

Meany,  It  Is  understood,  has  promised 
Powell  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  break  down 
these  racial  barriers — in  return  for  fast  com- 
mittee action  on  14(b) . 

This  is  where  the  matter  now  stands,  and 
is  part  of  the  reason  Ayres  will  line  up  with 
the  Democrats. 

He  knows,  too.  that  the  Southern  States 
now  having  right-to-work  laws  are  using 
them  as  a  magnet  In  attracting  northern 
industries. 

"Come  on  down,"  these  Southern  States 
are  saying,  "and  you  won't  have  to  face 
compulsory  union  shops." 

AYRES  also  remembers  1958  in  Ohio  of 
course,  when  Republicans  who  favored  right 
to  work  were  overwhelmed  by  labor-backed 
Democrats    In    almost    every    instance. 

"The  people  of  Ohio  spoke  out  on  this 
then,   and    were   very   clear,"   he  says. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  differ  from  the 
conclusions  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Feldkamp; 
rather,  I  would  elaborate  and  give  the 
background  of  my  position. 

In  1958,  when  a  right-to-work  amend- 
ment was  placed  on  our  Ohio  ballot,  I 
publicly  stated  that  I  would  not  vote  for 
it.  I  further  stated  that  I  felt  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  face  this  issue. 

Let  no  one  feel  that  this  is  a  reversal  of 
position.  I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  took  a  major  part 
in  the  conference  that  brought  about 
the  enactment  of  the  Landrum-Griffin 
Act. 

I  have  always  supported  labor  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  the  proper 
climate  for  fair  bargaining.  Excess  of 
power  by  either  party  can  but  lead  to 
disaster  for  both.  I  have  always  kept  in 
mind  that  the  general  public  had  a  great 
interest  and  that  interest  should  have 
proper  consideration. 

There  might  t>e  some  who  would  infer 
that  any  movement  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  be 
an  attack  on  that  act  itself.  This  is  un- 
true. 

There  comes  a  time  when  experience 
brings  about  a  review  of  some  sections  of 
what  might  be  considered  a  very  fair 
law. 


Just  a  short  time  ago,  I  called  for  a 
review  of  the  election  provisions  of  the 
Landrum-GrifiBn.  In  two  recent  national 
union  elections,  loopholes  in  that  law 
were  found  to  exist--loopholes  that  per- 
mitted fraudulent  or  confusing  action. 
The  right  of  union  members  to  conduct 
fair  elections  is  paramount. 

The  Landrum-Griffin  Act  was  drawn 
so  as  to  give  protection  to  union  members 
that  might,  on  occasion,  be  beset  by  au- 
tocratic leadership.  It  is  a  fine  law  but 
improvements,  in  this  one  direction, 
might  be  made.  I  would  still  protect  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act  as  I  still  would  pro- 
tect the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

An  organization  that  is  disputing  the 
repeal  of  section  14(b),  falsely  charges 
that  this  repeal  would  force  every  em- 
ployee to  join  a  union  and  pay  dues.  To 
clear  up  this  misconception,  I  am  detail- 
ing the  actual  effect  of  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b). 

As  I  recently  covered  this  subject  in  a 
speech,  I  do  now  include  excerpts  from 
my  remarks  pertaining  to  this  subject: 
Important  Considerations  in  Connection 
With  Proposals  To  Repeal  Section  14(b) 
Section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  authorizes 
the  States  to  limit  or  completely  prohibit 
any  form  of  compulsory  union  membership 
arrangement.  Nineteen  of  the  fifty  States 
have  enacted  such  statutes,  popularly  known 
as  rlght-to-work  laws. 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  miscon- 
ception that  in  the  31  States  which  do  not 
have  right-to-work  laws  union  membership 
is  compulsory  for  employees  In  organized 
enterprises.    This  is  utterly  erroneous. 

Compulsory  union  membership  results  ex- 
clusively from  voluntary  contracts  entered 
into  between  employers  and  labor  unions 
during  the  course  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. Nothing  In  either  Federal  or  State  law 
compels  an  employee  to  join  a  union  or  an 
employer  to  consent  to  an  agreement  with  a 
union  which  would  require  his  employees  to 
join  the  union  as  a  condition  of  retaining 
their  jobs. 

In  other  words,  compulsory  union  member- 
ship, where  it  exists,  is  a  result  of  free  and 
voluntary  agreement  between  employer  and 
union,  and  is  not  a  requirement  Imposed  by 
law.  If  14(b)  were  to  be  repealed,  thus  nul- 
lifying State  right-to-work  laws,  neverthe- 
less, no  employee  could  be  compelled  to  join 
a  union  in  order  to  hold  his  job,  unless  his 
employer  voluntarily  agreed  to  Including 
such  a  requirement  in  his  contract  with  the 
union. 

If  section  14(b)  were  to  be  repealed,  the 
provision  In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  permit- 
ting union  security  arrangements  would  then 
apply  uniformly  in  all  of  the  50  States. 

Again  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread  mis- 
conception that  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
imposing  unrestricted  compulsory  union 
membership  on  all  employees  in  organized 
enterprises.  This,  too,  is  erroneous.  The 
provision  in  Taft-Hartley  permitting  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  agree  to  union  security 
arrangements  Is  an  extremely  limited  one. 

The  closed  shop,  which  requires  the  em- 
ployer to  hire  only  those  job  applicants  who 
are  already  members  of  the  union,  would 
still  be  unlawful.  And  employees  required 
to  join  the  union  after  getting  their  jobs 
[this  Is  known  as  the  union  shop]  could  not 
be  deprived  of  their  jobs  even  If  they  lose 
their  membership  In  the  union,  unless  such 
loss  of  membership  were  the  result  of  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  their  dues  or  Initiation  fee.  Loss 
or  denial  of  union  membership  for  any  other 
reason  would  not  be  a  lawful  reason  for  the 
employee's  loss  of  his  Job. 

Hence,  apart  from  the  requirement  to  pay 
union  dues  and  Initiation  fees,  the  employee 


required  to  join  the  union  would  have  no 
other  obligations  to  the  union  as  a  condi- 
tion of  holding  his  Job. 

Repeal  of  14(b)  would  leave  the  fimda- 
mental  scheme  of  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Lan- 
drum-Griffin Acts  unchanged. 

The  Wagner  Act  which  remained  on  the 
statute  books  substantially  unchanged  from 
1935  to  1947,  was  limited  to  protecting  em- 
ployees against  any  attempt  by  their  em- 
ployers to  Interfere  with  their  membership 
in  or  activities  In  behalf  of  their  unions. 
No  other  safeguards  for  employees  were  pro- 
vided, nor  were  there  any  protections  pro- 
vided for  employers  against  any  type  of 
union  misconduct. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act,  passed  In  1947,  pro- 
vided protections  for  employers  against  cer- 
tain types  of  union  conduct  such  as 
^condary  boycotts,  certain  types  of  picket- 
ing, jurisdictional  dispute  strikes,  etc. 
Moreover,  the  closed  shop  was  completely 
outlawed,  and  only  the  limited  type  of  union 
shop  described  above  was  permitted  even  In 
those  States  without  rlght-to-work  laws. 
None  of  these  new  ssTfeguards  would  be  af- 
fected in  any  way  by  the  repeal  of  14(b). 

In  1959.  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  became 
law.  This  strengthened  the  ban  on  second- 
ary boycotts,  outlawed  hot-cargo  contracts, 
and  prohibited  organizational,  recognition, 
and  extortionate  picketing.  These  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees would  not  be  changed  by  repeal  of 
14(b).  Moreover,  the  new  provisions  estab- 
lishing a  bill  of  rights  for  union  members, 
protecting  union  funds  against  misuse,  erect- 
ing certain  safeguards  for  the  conduct  of 
union  elections,  similarly  would  remain  un- 
aflfected  by  repeal  of  14(b) . 

Thus  It  Is  plain  that  repeal  of  14(b)  would 
result  In  no  fundamental  or  significant  mod- 
ification in  the  structure  and  safeguards 
which  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Grif- 
fin Acts  have  made  available  to  vank-and-file 
union  members,  employees,  and  employers. 


The  Historical  Background  of  the 
Transylvanian  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  illuminated  the 
present  plight  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  Transylvania  and  suggested  some  spe- 
cific steps  the  administration  could  take 
to  ameliorate  its  position  in  the  course 
of  American-Rumanian  economic  and 
cultural  negotiations. 

To  understand  the  problem  fully,  we 
have  to  ask  the  question,  however,  how 
did  the  question  arise,  what  are  the  his- 
torical-political facts  that  had  led  to  the 
emergence  of  the  present  tragic  situ- 
ation? 

Transylvania  forms  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Danubian  Basin,  a  land  sur- 
rounded everywhere  except  in  the 
northwest  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
in  the  east  and  south  and  the  Bhari — 
Bihor — Mountains  in  the  west.  Tran- 
sylvania, a  country  of  scenic  beauty  re- 
sembling Switzerland,  is  rich  in  mineral 
resources,  including  coal.  iron,  alloy 
metals,  natural  gas,  and  hydroelectric 
power,  and  its  economy  is  well  suited  to 
the  development  of  chemical  and  steel 
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industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Communist  Rumanian  government  built 
its  industrialization  plan  around  the 
Transylvanian  resources  as  the  pivot. 

Magyars — Hungarians — live  in  Tran- 
sylvania at  least  since  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  Historical  research 
showed  about  70  percent  of  the  river 
and  place  names  to  be  of  Hungarian 
etymological  origin,  and  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  same  names  have  Ruma- 
nian origin.  In  the  13th  century,  as 
Transylvania  remained  an  exposed 
outpost  of  the  kingdom,  the  Hungarian 
kings  settled  German  Saxons  and  ac- 
cepted the  first  Rumanian  immigrants 
from  the  south  into  Transylvania.  How- 
ever, except  in  two  counties,  Rumanian 
mass  immigration  began  only  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  when  Rumanians 
fled  from  the  Danubian  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Valachia  into  Transyl- 
vania in  the  wake  of  Turkish  raids,  in- 
cessant civil  wars,  and  cruel  taxation  by 
their  Fanariot  princes.  The  high  alti- 
tudes and  dense  forests  of  the  Carpa- 
thians provided  a  secure  refuge  for  them, 
and  the  Westernized  state  system  offered 
a  more  humane  and  civilized  life. 

Transylvania,  however,  failed  to  es- 
cape the  Turkish  wars  either.  Though 
never  a  Turkish  province  like  the  Danu- 
bian principalities  and  Central  Hungary, 
Ti^rkish  raids  in  the  17th  century  and 
wars  with  the  Habsburgs  decimated  its 
Hungarian  population  living  in  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  central  plateau.  The 
mountaineer  Rumanians  herding  their 
sheep  suffered  considerably  less  from 
marauding  soldateska. 

Despite  the  heavT  blood  losses,  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  were  the  golden 
age  of  Transylvanian  culture  and  politi- 
cal power.  An  independent  principality 
only  loosely  connected  with  the  Hun- 
garian Kingdom  ruled  by  the  Habsburgs, 
Transylvania  was  ruled  by  the  three  po- 
litical nations,  Hungarians,  Szekler — old 
Hungarian  frontiersmen — and  the  Ger- 
man Saxons.  Rumanians  were  in  the 
15th. and  16th  centuries  still  in  such  a 
minority  that  when  the  nobility  made 
the  pact  in  1437  they  were  not  recog- 
nized as  a  nation. 

One  of  the  first  princes  of  Transyl- 
vania. Stephen  Bathori,  became  also 
King  of  Poland  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  under  Gabriel  Bethlen  and  George 
Rakoczi  I.  Transylvania  was  internation- 
ally recognized  as  a  belligerent  on  the 
French  side  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Several  hundred  Transylvanian  students 
were  also  studying  at  Western  universi- 
ties, and  German.  Italian,  and  even 
French  teachers  were  teaching  at  Tran- 
sylvanian colleges. 

With  the  reconquest  of  central  Hun- 
gary by  the  Habsburgs.  helped  by  Hun- 
garians and  soldiers  from  many  Western 
nations  in  a  last  crusade,  Transylvania 
could  no  longer  continue  as  an  independ- 
ent principahty  as  it  had  always  been 
regarded  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  part 
of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom. 

Between  1091  and  1867.  except  for 
1348-49,  Tran.sylvania  was  administered 
by  the  Habsburgs  as  a  grand  duchy 
belonging  to  the  Hungarian  Crown.  The 
governor  was  usually  a  Hungarian  no- 
bleman  from   Transylvania,   but   there 


existed  a  separate  Transylvanian  chan- 
cery in  Vienna,  usually  staffed  by  Aus- 
trians  and  Saxons.  The  Habsburg  rule 
promoted  the  Saxons  and  even  the  Ru- 
manians, but  not  the  Hungarian  majority 
which  had  to  fight  in  order  to  continue 
its  role  in  the  Diet  and  the  local  admin- 
istration. 

The  major  accomplishment  of  the  pe- 
riod was  the  education  of  the  Rumanians 
and  the  subsequent  awakening  of  na- 
tional consciousness  among  them  and 
among  the  Hungarians  and  Saxons  as 
well. 

The  Hungarian  princes  of  the  Refor- 
mation period  had  already  translated  the 
Bible  into  Rumanian  and  tried  to  con- 
vert the  Greek  Orthodox  Rumanians  to 
Protestantism.  They  failed  to  achieve 
much  success.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  temporarily  more  successful 
after  1701  when  the  Orthodox  clergy 
accepted  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
exchange  for  keeping  their  own  Greek- 
Rumanian  rites.  In  the  Union  of  Gyu- 
lafehervar  (Alba  Julia)  the  Rumanian 
clergy  became  Uniate  and  soon  its  semi- 
naries, especially  the  one  at  Balazsfalva 
(Blaj)  were  to  become  the  cradles  of 
Rumanian  national  consciousness.  It 
was  there  that  the  idea  of  Daco-Roman 
origins  of  the  Transylvanian  Rumanians 
was  conceived  on  the  basis  of  Hungarian 
Renaissance  Hungarian  historians  who 
tried  to  show  as  many  ties  between  the 
Latins  and  the  Hungarian  King,  Mathias 
Hunyadi  (Corvinus).  By  1848  national 
consciousness  was  well  developed  among 
all  nationalities  in  Transylvania.  The 
Magyars  (Hungarians)  wanted  the  abo- 
lition of  the  separate  Habsburg  admin- 
istration of  Transylvania  and  favored  a 
political  union  with  Hungary  proper  that 
would  have  its  liberal  constitution  and 
freely  elected,  responsible  government. 
They  also  wanted  to  abolish  serfdom  for 
all  nationalities  alike.  The  German 
Saxons  favored  the  continuance  of  the 
status  quo  that  enabled  them  to  influence 
Transylvanian  affairs  to  an  extent  in- 
commensurate with  their  number  that 
hardly  exceeded  10  percent  at  that  time. 

The  Rumanians  were  by  now  well  pro- 
vided with  nationalistic  leaders,  includ- 
ing the  Greek  Orthodox  Archbishop  An- 
dreas Saguna  and  the  half  insane,  cruel 
guerrilla  leaders  around  Avram  Lancu. 
When  in  September  1848.  the  Vienna 
court  decided  to  revoke  the  laws  of  April 
1848.  resulting  in  the  political  union  with 
Transylvania  and  the  liberal  political 
reforms,  it  promised  autonomy  to  the 
Transylvanian  Rumanians  in  order  to 
gain  their  military  alliance  against 
Louis  Kossuth's  Hungarians.  Subse- 
quently, some  of  the  southern  Tran- 
sylvanian Rumanians  rose  undev  lancu 
against  the  Hungarians,  committing 
grave  atrocities  and  massacres  among 
the  Hungarian  population,  only  to 
be  chased  by  Kossuth's  armies  into  the 
mountains  a  few  months  later. 

In  1849,  just  before  the  combined  Aus- 
trian-Russian invasion  ended  the  Kos- 
suth regime.  Rumanians,  and  Hungar- 
ians seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  nationality  question 
but.  of  course,  this  remained  dead  paper 
because  of  the  collapse  of  Kossuth's 
Hungary. 


During  the  coming  17  years  Hungar- 
ians and  Rumanians  alike  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  absolutist  Habsburg 
regime.  Thus  by  1867  despite  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  political  union  between  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary  proper,  the 
Rumanians  were  willing  to  accept  the 
situation  especially  after  the  passing  of 
the  very  liberal  nationality  law  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  1868. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  post- 
compromise  period  of  Transylvania  both 
by  Hungarians  and  Rumanians.  Elimi- 
nating the  obvious  propaganda  on  both 
sides,  it  must  be  said  with  J.  Cabot  Moore 
"The  Racial  Conflict  in  Transylvania" 
that  the  50  years  were  years  of  develop- 
ment, culture,  and  progress.  Even  in- 
dustrialization was  begun  and  the  cul- 
tural accomplishments  in  literature, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  theater  were 
impressive.  Politically,  however,  espe- 
cially the  last  15  years  before  the  First 
World  War  were  years  of  increasingly 
acute  nationality  conflict.  Rumanian 
deputies  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
fought  almost  all  the  administrative  and 
educational  measures  of  the  Government 
as  Magyerizing  and  anti-Rumanian  and 
the  Liga  Culturalea  of  Rumania  sent 
money  and  agitators  into  Transylvania 
where  the  new  Rumanian  savings  banks 
succeeded  in  buying  up  more  and  more 
land.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  ad- 
ministrative abuses  against  the  Ruma- 
nians on  the  Hungarian  side,  and  both 
sides  became  bitter  toward  each  other. 
Yet,  it  must  be  said  that  the  expansion 
of  public  and  parochial  schools  enabled 
Rumanians  to  educate  their  children  in 
their  mother  tongue — there  were  13  col- 
leges, several  hundred  high  schools,  and 
2.800  grade  schools  where  Rumanian  was 
the  language  of  instruction  in  1914  in 
Transylvania. 

The  number  of  Rumanian  Deputies  in 
the  Budapest  Parliament,  though  lower 
than  proportional  representation  would 
have  accorded  it,  was  considerably 
higher  than  later  on  the  number  of  Hun- 
garian Deputies  in  the  Rimianian  Pailia- 
mcnt  after  1920.  The  Hungarians 
scolded  the  Rumanian  politicians  both 
for  their  preference  to  Vienna — A.  Popo- 
vici  in  1912  was  the  author  of  the  most 
detailed  book  on  how  to  reorganize  the 
monarchy  on  ethnic  basis — and  for  their 
suspected  irredentist  motivation  and 
connections  with  the  Rumanian  King- 
dom. The  Rumanians,  in  turn,  com- 
plained about  highhanded  Hungarian 
administration,  and  the  failure  to  receive 
autonomy  in  the  Rumanian  areas. 

The  outcome  of  the  First  World  War 
dra.stically  changed  the  fate  of  Transyl- 
vania. First,  Rumania,  a  Gcnnan  ally, 
changed  sides  in  1916  and  attacked  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. In  return  for  such  a 
switch,  the  Allied  Powers  promised  Tran- 
.sylvania and  other  parts  of  the  Hungar- 
ian Kingdom  to  Rumania.  Yet.  Rumania 
was  defeated  by  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungari^n  armies  and  had  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty  in  May  1918,  at  Bucharest 
which  restored  the  prevailing  frontiers. 
On  November  7.  1918.  several  days  after 
the  armistice  of  Austria-Hungary  with 
the  Allies.  Rumania  again  declared  war 
on  the  nonexisting  state,  and  proceeded 
to  occupy  Transylvania.     Resisted  only 
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by  one  volunteer  division  of  Szeklers  and 
Hungarians,  Rumanian  advance  re- 
mained still  very  slow,  and  only  in  March 
1919,  could  they  occupy  Transylvania 
after  the  Allied  High  Command  forced 
the  Hungarians  to  withdraw. 

On  December  1,  1918,  the  Rumanians 
of  Transylvania,  after  some  bitter  de- 
bate, voted  for  the  incorporation  of 
Transylvania  into  the  Rumanian  King- 
dom, a  step  which  was  not  followed  by 
the  Hungarians  and  accepted  by  the 
Saxons  only  after  personal  guarantees 
of  the  Rumanian  leaders  that  the  peace 
conference  already  assigned  Transyl- 
vania to  Rumania. 

In  the  peace  treaty  of  1920,  Rumania 
was  given  substantially  the  same  area  as 
promised  to  her  in  1916.  Minority  pro- 
tection clauses  were  included  into  the 
treaty.  They  were  never  kept  fully  but 
at  least  prevented  an  even  more  intense 
persecution  of  the  Hungarians.  About 
150.000  Hungarians  were  forced  to  leave 
and  the  rest  became  second-class  citi- 
zens. 

Yet  the  Transylvanian  Rumanians  also 
had  a  sorry  lot  as  their  brethren  from 
the  Rumanian  Kingdom  took  over.  Some 
of  the  leaders,  Vajda-Voevod,  Maniu, 
Goga  were  the  bitterest  critics  of  the  new 
regime,  though  certainly  they  were  not 
friendly  toward  the  Hungarians.  Cor- 
ruption, political  and  financial,  flour- 
ished encouraging  extremist  movements 
on  the  right — Iron  Guard — and  aggra- 
vating the  situation  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority, still  numbering  1.6  million.  The 
land  reform  hit  the  Hungarians  as  Ru- 
manian estates  were  usually  excluded 
under  false  pretexts,  the  language  re- 
quirements were  made  too  severe  so  that 
civil  servants  of  Hungarian  descent,  even 
in  the  railroad  and  post  offices  were  al- 
ways in  the  dan-^er  of  being  fired,  as  they 
often  were.  Hungarian  students  were 
seldom  allowed  to  pass  the  Rumanian 
university  and  high  school  exams,  admin- 
istrative abuses  were  numerous  and 
schools  were  closed  right  and  left. 

By  1936  many  a  volume  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  full  with  the  complaints 
and  proceedings  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority in  Transylvania.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  though  Rumania  was  a 
French  ally,  the  League  of  Nations  or- 
dered at  least  partial  relief  in  40  percent 
of  the  cases  of  complaints. 

By  1940  the  situation  changed  interna- 
tionally. Rumania  abandoned  the 
Anglo-French  guarantee  in  the  wake  of 
France's  surrender  to  Hitler's  armies  and 
Hungary  pressed  for  a  revision  of  the 
frontiers.  The  Soviet  Union,  under  the 
secret  protocol  of  the  German-Russian 
Treaty  of  August  23,  1929,  that  led  to  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  well,  demanded 
Bessarabia  back  from  Rumania  in  June 
1940.  Rumania  had  no  choice  but  to 
yield  to  the  Soviet  demand.  Hungary's 
turn  was  next,  but  the  subsequent  nego- 
tiations led  into  a  deadend  street.  War 
seemed  to  be  imminent  between  the  two 
countries,  and  Germany  and  Italy  did  not 
want  any  war  while  they  were  concen- 
trating their  activities  against  England 
and  stepped  in  at  Rumanian  request. 
The  result  was  the  second  Vienna  award 
of  August  30, 1940. 


The  decision  restored  about  40  percent 
of  Transylvania  to  Hungary,  including 
most  of  the  Hungarian-inhabited  areas 
and  some  Rumanian  areas  as  well,  as 
there  could  not  be  a  clear-cut  ethnic  di- 
vision of  the  province.     Yet  the  solution 
was  not  regarded  by  anyone   as  final. 
The  Germans  used  it  as  a  bait  both  to 
the  Rumanians  whom  they  promised  res- 
toration of  northern  Transylvania  if  they 
act  as  loyal  allies,  and  to  the  Hungarians 
whom  they  promised  southern  Transyl- 
vania as  well  if  they  follow  the  Fuehrer 
to  "final  victory."    The  British  and  So- 
viet Governments,  in  turn,  promised  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  to  that 
state  which  leaves  the  Axis  Powers  first. 
As  Rumania  was  the  more  eastern- 
most German  ally,  she  changed  sides  first 
on  August  23.   1945,  and  the  armistice 
provided  for  Rumanian  administration 
of     northern    Transylvania.    Yet.     the 
atrocities   of   the   returning   Rumanian 
Armies  and  guerrilla  bands  were  such, 
that  the  Red  Army  itself  expelled  the  Ru- 
manian administration  from  the  region 
and  established  a  Russian  military  gov- 
ernment.    Only  after  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence, when  upon  Molotov's  pressure  the 
Rumanian  king  appointed  a  pro-Com- 
munist government,  was  the  region  re- 
turned to  Rumanian  administration,  a 
decision  confirmed  by  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1947.     It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  State  Department  was  in 
favor   of   returning   some    of    northern 
Transylvania  to  Hungary  in  1946  and  it 
was  only  the  Soviet  veto  at  Faris  which 
prevented  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  such  a  frontier  revision.    The  reason 
for  the  Soviet  veto  was  that  Rumania 
was  already  in  the  Soviet  orbit,  while 
Hungary  was  still  holding  out,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed later. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  gave  us 
an  insight  into  the  persecution  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  since  1956.     While  it 
is  true  that  during  the  days  of  the  Stalin 
rule  in  Russia,  the  Rumanian  Commu- 
nists equally  persecuted  Rumanians  and 
Hungarians  if  they  were  anti-Commu- 
nists, one  should  not  forget  to  mention 
this     persecution     of     anti-Communist 
Himgarians  either.     According  to  Hun- 
garian sources,  documented  in  evei-y  in- 
dividual  case,   between   1945   and    1964 
there  were  not  less  than  278.000  Hun- 
garians killed  or  deported  to  Dobrudja  in 
Rumania.     Most  of  the  cases  occurred 
in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  in 
order  to  break  the  Hungarian  middle 
class  and  sm:illholders,  the  two  main- 
stays of  the  Hungarian  minority  which 
were      declared      "class      alien."     The 
churches  were  also  severely  attacked,  the 
orders  dissolved,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic   Bishop    of    Gyulafehervar     (Alba 
Julia  >.  Aron  Marton,  and  hundreds  of 
priests      jailed.    The      Greek      Uniate 
Church  suffered  an  even  more  grievous 
fate.    It  was  by  decree  imited  with  the 
Orthodox  Church,  though  it  had  about 
1  million  adherents  in  Transylvania  and 
several  bishoprics  and  large  clergy.     To- 
day, they  ai-e  separated  from  Rome  and 
also  curtailed  in  their  jurisdiction  by  the 
Communist  government 

This  is  the  background  to  the  "Tran- 
sylvanian Question."  which  was  known 
to  us  already  since  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.    Until  Communist  rule  per- 


ishes in  Rumania  and  until  Rumanians 
and  Hungarians  find  the  secure  basis  for 
coexistence,  there  will  be  no  peace  in  this 
long-suffering  area  of  Europe.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  even  more  urgent 
as  the  colored  world  has  now  received 
its  independence  and  the  map  of  the 
world  is  changing  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  its  populations.  Only  in  the 
Soviet  orbit  everything  remains  polit- 
ically the  same.  Minority  protection 
and  perhaps  also  a  frontier  revision — 
there  are  1.65  million  Hungarians  in 
Rumania,  and  about  60,000  Rumanians 
in  Hungary  only — are  demands  of  the 
hour  if  a  reorganization  of  the  region 
after  the  end  of  Communist  rule  is  ever 
to  take  place. 


Many  Misinformed  on  Pending  Immigra- 
tion Revision  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  28,  1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  have  recently  become  aware  of  much 
public  misinformation  about  the  pend- 
ing immigration  bill.  Some  of  this  mis- 
information may  come  from  persons  who 
oppose  the  bill  but  who  have  not  studied 
it  themselves  or  do  not  understand  it  very 
well. 

I  have  prepared  an  outline  that  is  de- 
signed to  correct  mistaken  notions  which 
have  been  circulated  about  the  bill  and 
to  provide  accurate  information  on  its 
purposes  and  anticipated  effects. 

COMMON    MISAPPEEHEN5IONS    ABOT7T    H3.    2580 

I 

Claim:  The  bill  would  bring  in  an  ex- 
cessive nvunber  of  immigrants  and  there- 
by aggravate  our  population  problems. 

The  facts :  The  effect  of  the  bill  on  our 
population  would  be  quite  insignificant. 
Our  population  is  now  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  3  million  a  year.  The 
total  number  of  quota  immigrants  now- 
authorized  is  158,000  a  year  and  under 
the  bill  would  be  about  166.000.  an  in- 
crease of  8.000  per  year.  Actually,  be- 
cause the  bill  would  authorize  the  use  of 
quota  numbers  that  now  are  authorized 
but  unused,  it  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  immigration  of  about  60,000  a  year. 
This  figure  is,  however,  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  present  natural  increase  in 
our  population  and  obviously  can  have 
little  practical  effect  on  population 
growth. 

The  old  days  of  large-scale  immigra- 
tion to  this  country  are  a  half-century 
past,  and  no  one  has  suggested  any  leg- 
islation to  bring  them  back.  The  admin- 
istration's bill  certainly  would  not  have 
that  effect;  it  is  designed  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  the  basis  on  which  immi- 
grants are  chosen  and  leaves  their  num- 
ber little  changed.  If  at  some  future  time 
the  amount  of  immigration  were  to  be- 
cime  a  real  problem  from  the  standpoint 
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of  our  population  or  anything  else.  Con- 
gress always  has  the  power  to  curtail  im- 
migration further,  and  probably  would 
do  so. 


II 
Claim:  The  bill  would  let  in  hordes  of 
Africans  and  Asiatics. 

The  facts:  As  pointed  out  above,  the 
bill  would  not  let  in  great  numbers  of 
immigrants  from  anywhere  at  all.    Per- 
sons from  Africa  and  Asia  would  con- 
tinue to  be  quota  immigrants,  as  they 
are  under  present   law,  but  would  be 
treated  like  everyone  else.    With  the  end- 
ing of  discrimination  by  place  of  birth, 
there  will  be  some  shift  of  immigration 
to   countries   other   than   the   ones   in 
Northern  Europe  which  are  now  favored 
by    the    national    origins    systems,    but 
quota  immigrants  will  have  to  compete 
and  to  qualify  to  get  in.  and  quota  im- 
migration   will    not    be    predominantly 
from  Asia  and  Africa.    This  is  because 
there  are  many  factors  besides  quotas 
that  limit  immigi-ation,  factors  that  the 
bill   will   not   change.     Actually,   many 
countries  in  Africa  do  not  use  their  pres- 
ent quotas  of  lO0r.    The  simple  fact  is 
that  nations  differ  greatly  in  the  number 
of  their  people  who  have  the  occupa- 
tional attainments,  or  the  family  ties  in 
the  United  States,  to  obtain  a  preference. 
There  are   also  marked  differences   in 
wealth,   earning   power,   and   education 
which  have  a  determining  effect  upon 
the  numbers  of  people  who  could  prove 
they  would  not  be  public  charges  if  they 
came  here,  and  who  could  meet  the  other 
prescribed  tests  for  admission.    Indeed, 
very  few  people  from  some  areas  can 
even  pay  the  cost  of  tickets  to  come 
here.     Because  of  practical  and  legal 
factors  such  as  the  above,  quota  immi- 
gration under  the  bill  is  likely  to  be  more 
than  80  percent  European. 

Moreover,  all  countries  will  be  limited 
by  the  bill  to  a  maximum  of  10  percent 
of  the  total  quota  immigration,  so  that 
no  country  could  take  up  an  excessive 
share  of  the  overall  quota.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  in  order  to  relieve  hard- 
ship and  for  reasons  of  foreign  policy,  it 
would  be  possible  under  the  bill  to  re- 
store present  quotas  in  some  cases.  This 
would,  at  least  theoretically,  allow  the 
10-percent  limit  to  be  exceeded  in  the 
cases  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Ireland.  They  happen  to  be  the  only 
countries  whose  present  quotas  exceed 
the  10-percent  figures.  The  conclusion 
Is  plain — there  would  not  be  any  flood  of 
immigrants  from  any  country,  any  con- 
tinent, or  from  all  of  them  put  together, 
m 
Claim:  The  bill  will  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  and  in  welfare 
rolls. 

The  facts:  There  is  no  real  evidence- to 
support  this  claim,  and  there  is  much 
evidence  to  disprove  it. 

First.  Out  of  the  60,000  additional  im- 
migrants a  year  who  would  enter  under 
the  bill,  only  24,000  would  be  workers. 
This  number  of  additional  workers  is 
miscroscopic  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  work 
force — 24,000  against  our  present  work 
force  of  over  77  million,  or  about  1  to 
each  3.000  workers — hardly  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  a  practical  matter. 


Second.  For  each  additional  worker 
admitted,  the  national  economy  will 
benefit  from  the  admission  of  other  per- 
sons who  are  consumers  but  not  work- 
ers— elderly  parents,  women,  children — 
in  a  ratio  of  workers  to  consumers  that  is 
as  good  or  better  than  the  ratio  in  our 
country  today;  these  consimiers  should 
strengthen  and  not  weaken  the  employ- 
ment situation. 

Third.  The  bill  makes  absolutely  no 
change  in  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  keep  out  immigrants  who  would  take 
work  from  Americans  or  depress  wages 
or  working  conditions  here.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  testified  that  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  will  not  increase  unem- 
ployment. 

Fourth.  Every  immigrant  under  the 
bill  will  have  to  satisfy  the  public 
charge  test  of  present  law  before  he  can 
get  a  visa.  This  test  was  proven,  during 
the  depression,  to  be  effective  in  keep- 
ing out  those  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  and  it  will  continue  to  keep  out 
persons  who  will  be  unable  to  get  jobs 
or  will  be  prospects  for  welfare  rolls. 
Finally,  the  improved  preference  struc- 
ture of  the  bill  will  help  stimulate  busi- 
ness and  should  thus  reduce  unemploy- 
ment through  better  selection  of  immi- 
grants with  outstanding  talents — men 
like  Steinmetz,  the  electrical  genius; 
Giannini,  the  banker;  Sikorski,  the  in- 
ventor: Fermi,  the  atomic  pioneer.  Such 
immigrants,  instead  of  taking  jobs  from 
Americans,  help  to  create  whole  new  in- 
dustries that  make  thousands  of  new 
jobs  for  our  people. 

IV 

Claim ;  The  bill  would  result  in  the  ad- 
mission of  Communists,  other  subver- 
sives, or  other  undesirables. 

The  facts:  The  bill  makes  no  change 
whatsoever  in  the  safeguards  of  our  pres- 
ent immigration  laws  which  prohibit  the 
admission  of  Communists,  other  subver- 
sives, security  risks,  narcotic  addicts, 
persons  with  criminal  records,  illiterates, 
and  other  undesirables.  Persons  with 
mental  afflictions  also  will  continue  to  be 
generally  excluded,  except  that  if  the  af- 
flicted person  is  an  immediate  relative  of 
a  family  that  can  guarantee  adequate 
and  safe  care  here,  without  public  ex- 
pense, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, he  cSn  be  admitted.  This  is  true 
under  present  law  for  an  immediate  rela- 
tive excludable  for  tuberculosis  if  ade- 
quate safeguards  and  guarantees  are  pro- 
vided. Admissions  of  this  kind  are  based 
on  the  humane  policy  of  favoring  family 
unity,  provided  the  public  is  fully  pro- 
tected. 

V 

Claim:  Under  the  bill  an  immigrant 
would  no  longer  have  to  prove  he  has  a 
job  waiting  for  him. 

The  facts:  This  claim  shows  a  misun- 
derstanding of  both  the  bill  and  the  ex- 
isting law.  Under  the  present  law  im- 
migrants generally  do  not  have  to  prove 
that  they  have  a  specific  job  waiting  for 
them.  The  bill  makes  no  changes  in  this 
regard. 

Under  existing  law,  the  only  immi- 
grant who  must  prove  specifically  that 
he  has  a  job  waiting  for  him  is  the  immi- 


grant who  is  seeking  first  preference. 
The  law  now  provides  for  giving  first 
preference  within  a  quota  to  immigrants 
who  can  show  extraordinary  qualifica- 
tions. This  is  a  fine  idea  which  in  theory 
should  strengthen  and  benefit  our  coun- 
try, but  in  practice  the  present  provision 
does  not  work  well  for  two  reasons: 

First.  Due  to  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem, the  preference  is  given  only  within 
a  quota  for  a  particulai-  country.  As  a 
result,  immigrants  from  undersubscribed 
countries  can  easily  enter  without  having 
any  special  qualifications,  while  those 
from  oversubscribed  countries  may  be 
kept  out  for  years  no  matter  how  much 
they  could  do  for  our  country.  For  ex- 
ample, a  housemaid  from  a  favored 
country  may  enter  quickly  while  out- 
standing doctors  and  scientists  from 
oversubscribed  countries  are  kept  out. 
Since  the  housemaid  does  not  seek  a  first 
preference,  she  need  not  prove  a  personal 
job  offer,  while  the  doctor,  even  if  he 
proves  that  a  p>articular  hospital  wants 
him  badly,  must  still  wait. 

Second.     The  present  provision  does 
not  work  because  it  tends  to  favor  appli- 
cants with  personal  connections  in  this 
country  rather  than  just  extraordinary 
talents.    This  is  true  because  no  matter 
how  outstanding  an  individual  may  be, 
most  employers  will  rarely  promise  a  job 
without   an   interview.     Therefore,  the 
applicant  who  cannot  get  here  for  an  in- 
tei-view  will  usually  get  a  job  offer  only  if 
he  is  lucky  enough  to  have  good  connec- 
tions with  the  employer.    The  bill  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  such  cormections 
and  also  place  of  birth  as  a  factor  in 
granting  a  first  preference,  which  would 
be  granted  solely  on  proof  of  exceptional 
qualifications  that  would  be  especially 
advantageous  to  this  country.     People 
with  such  high  qualifications  will  have 
no  problem  in  obtaining  employment. 
Naturally,  no  matter  how  high  the  quali- 
fications of  a  first  preference  applicant, 
they  could  not  be  found  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  this  country  if  he  would 
displace  an  American  from  a  job.    And 
the  applicant  would  also  have  to  satisfy 
all  the  eligibility  tests  that  other  immi- 
grants must  meet. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  28.  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  recently  can-ied  an 
editorial  which  has  brought  great  pride 
to  myself  and  to  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  I  head.  This  editorial  en- 
thusiastically endorses  the  concept  of 
establishing  a  national  scientific  re- 
search information  retrieval  system  in 
the  United  States. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  its  associate  editor,  Mr. 
Robert  Kermedy,  for  the  depth  of  under- 
standing which  they  have  expressed  in 
this  editorial. 


I  am  enclosing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
editorial  in  the  Record  today  and  since 
the  editorial  refers  to  the  speech  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  I  am  also  enclosing  the 
entire  speech  for  the  perusal  of  my 
colleagues. 

My  own  remarks  delivered  at  the  Um- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  follow  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  editorial: 

Idea  foe  the  ELEX^adNic  Age 

The  world  is  going  through  a  knowledge 
explosion  as  well  as  a  population  explosion. 
Man  Is  learning  more  about  the  physical 
sciences  faster  than  at  any  time  In  history. 
He  is  learning  so  much  so  quickly  that  it  Is 
becoming  Impossible  to  keep  track  of  and 
to  store  information  except  through  one  of 
science's  most  recent  marvels,  the  electronic 
computer. 

Ultimately  It  may  be  not  only  possible 
but  necessary  to  put  such  information  into 
a  central  computer  available  to  all  who  need 
up-to-date  information.  U.S.  Represent- 
ative Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  taken  the  lead  In  pushing  such  a 
project  and  Is  chairman  of  a  House  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  on  a  national  information 
svstem. 

'  On  Friday,  Pucinski  described  his  plan 
to  scientists  gathered  for  the  Second  Annual 
Colloquium  on  Information  Retrieval  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  information  centei's  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  Pucinski 
proposes  that  they  be  tied  Into  a  central 
computer  which  would  act  not  only  as  a 
Btorage  center  but  a  switching  center. 

"Ultimately,"  says  Pucinski,  "I  foresee 
each  individual  scientist  will  have  available  a 
pocket-size  TV  screen  tied  in  with  the  na- 
tional Information  system,  which  In  turn 
will  be  tied  in  with  all  the  information  cen- 
ters throughout  the  world.  In  a  matter  of 
seconds,  a  scientist  will  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate and  interrogate  the  world's  storehouse 
of  information  and  reproduce  Instantly  any 
article  he  may  need." 

PuciNSKi's  concept  is  certainly  a  space  age 
one  but  it  Is  not  as  fantastic  as  it  might 
seem  at  first  examination.  Many  businesses 
already  centralize  their  records  in  a  distant 
computer,  linked  with  It  by  telephone  wire. 
The  American  Bar  Association  is  considering 
putting  court  decisions  into  computers  to 
be  made  available  on  a  national  basis. 

Not  only  would  a  system  for  storing  and 
furnishing  all  types  of  knowledge — In  all 
fields — be  useful,  it  would  help  save  waste 
through  duplication  of  effort  and  it  could 
save  lives  by  making  vital  information 
quickly  available.  It  would  be  an  entirely 
new  Industry.  Pucinski  points  out,  and 
create  Jobs.  It  need  not  be  a  government 
monopoly  but  It  could  be  operated  within 
the  concept  of  the  private  Communications 
Satellite   Corporation   created   by   Congress. 

We  may  be  many  years  away  from  the 
day  when  a  scientist  can  scan  the  world's 
knowledge  by  pushing  a  button  on  a  pocket- 
size  TV  set.  But  some  start  on  containing 
the  oceans  of  Information  and  knowledge 
poured  out  every  year  must  be  made.  Dr. 
Jerome  Weisner,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's science  adviser,  has  said,  "The  bal- 
ance of  power  between  nations  may  well 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  those  countries  which 
have  the  most  effective  information  retrieval 
system." 

.^DBEss  OP  Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinski 
Before  the  Second  Annual  Colloquium 
ON  Information  Retrieval,  UNrvERSixY  of 
Pennsylvania,  April  23,  1965 
I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  audience  of  outstanding  scien- 
tists,   In    this    distinguished    institution    of 
learning.     Indeed.   I   feel   humble   standing 


here  under  the  shadow  of  giants  who  built 
the  world's  first  electronic  computer. 

There  is  a  story  circulating  in  the  Soviet 
Union  about  the  latest  Russian  break- 
throughs In  computer  application  to  In- 
formation retrieval.  You  can  Imagine  how 
delighted  the  Russian  scientists  must  have 
t>een  when  the  computer,  after  being  queried 
on  ancient  Russian  history,  replied  that 
Adam  and  Eve  were  Russian.  This  reply 
prompted  the  Russian  scientists  to  pursue 
the  question  further.  "How  do  you  know?" 
they  asked  the  computer.  And  the  computer 
faithfully  replied:  "To  begin  with,  Adam 
and  Eve  had  nothing  to  wear;  they  had  only 
one  apple  between  them;  and  in  spite  of  all 
this,  they  still  believed  they  were  in  paradise. 
Therefore,  they  must  have  been  Russian." 

There  is  also  a  story  about  a  cello  player 
who  sawed  away  continuously  on  a  single 
note.  His  wife  remarked  to  him  that  other 
cello  players  seemed  to  move  their  fingers  up 
and  down  the  strings,  producing  less  monot- 
onous sounds. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  cellist,  "they  are  still 
looking  for  the  note.     I  have  found  It." 

In  a  sense  I,  too.  have  found  my  note:  it 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  National  Informa- 
tion System,  and  it  Is  the  subject  I  wish  to 
discuss  with  you  today.  More  specifically,  I 
will  discuss  some  of  the  highlights  from  the 
hearings  held  on  H.R.  664,  which  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  information 
system  and  the  role  such  a  system  will  have 
m  a  great  society. 

During  the  past  several  years  It  has  been 
a  rich  experience  for  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  a  national  informa- 
tion system,  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  some 
of  the  problems  and  solutions  associated  with 
DPIR.  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  to  hear 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  information 
handling  from  the  most  outstanding  scien- 
tists representing  universities  and  Industry 
from  all  over  the  United  States;  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  two  of  these  scientists  are  from 
this  beautiful  city  of  brotherly  love:  Dr. 
Morris  Rubinoff,  Moore  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Garfield,  Insti- 
tute for  Scientific  Information. 

I  am  sure  this  audience  is  well  versed  In 
the  staggering  statistics  on  the  proliferation 
of  scientific  data,  as  well  as  the  hopeless  task 
our  scientists  are  faced  with  In  attempting 
to  find  pertinent  information  from  the  flow- 
ing torrents  of  scientific  documents. 

The  loss  of  money,  material,  and  man- 
power resources  from  waste  and  duplication 
is  astonishing  and  overwhelming.  But  what 
is  perhaps  less  known  Is  that  these  losses  do 
not  extend  merely  into  money  and  material. 
The  lack  of  an  effective  national  Information 
system  has  also  caused  the  needless  loss  of 
many  lives. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example:  in  1916  Dr. 
Peyton  Rous  and  Dr.  P.  S.  Jones  developed 
an  important  method  lor  using  tissue  cells 
In  studying  virus. 

In  1954,  almost  a  half  century  later,  the 
same  method  was  rediscovered  by  Doctors 
Dulbecco  and  Vogt,  which  led  to  vaccine 
production  and  treatment  of  virus  diseases. 
I  am  told  that  millions  of  lives  could  have 
been  saved  had  the  earlier  method  been 
readily  available  to  our  scientists. 

Unless  we  provide  this  Nation  with  an 
effective  national  Information  system  for 
making  readily  available  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information;  unless  we  assist  and  ac- 
celerate the  discovery  of  cures  for  diseases; 
unless  we  prevent  future  thalidomide  cases; 
we  may  well  be  charged  with  wanton  murder. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  reasons  I  am 
so  deeply  concerned  about  the  futvire  direc- 
tion of  our  national  effort  in  the  area  of 
DPIR. 

First  of  all.  my  responsibilities  to  my  con- 
stituents make  it  imperative  that  the  mount- 
ing Government  costs  in  research  are,  in 
fact,  spent  for  new  and  expanded  research, 
and  not  for  a  duplicate  effort  contained  in 


some  document  drowned  In  an  ocean  of  in- 
accessible information. 

Second,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  unless 
our  scientists  are  given  better,  faster,  and 
more  accurate  Information  wherever  and 
whenever  needed,  their  valuable  training  and 
creative  energies  will  be  substantially 
impaired. 

Thirdly,  the  emergence  and  advancement 
of  scientific  and  technological  competition 
from  many  countries  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  this  Nation,  In  order  to  Insure  Its  eco- 
nomic survival,  no  longer  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  develojMnent  of  Its  most  impor- 
tant national  asset:  scientific  Information. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
tremendous  Job  comparable  in  scope  to  the 
Manhattan  project  or  even  the  moon  shot. 
But  now  I  am  also  aware  that  we  have  the 
brainpower  and  computer  capability  to  break 
through  the  paper  curtain  and  start  on  the 
road  to  a  national  Information  system. 

Without  exception,  witnesses  appearing 
before  my  committee  agreed  to  the  need  for 
cooperation  and  coordination.  For  the  heart 
of  H.R.  664  is  to  cooperate  and  coordinate 
with  all  the  various  Information  centers 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.  The 
propKJsed  national  Information  system  wUl 
serve  In  the  capacity  of  a  switching  network 
between  all  the  Independent  sources  of  in- 
formation, thus  making  it  possible  for  all  to 
reap  and  participate  in  the  efforts  of  many. 
Professor  Fano  of  MIT  gave  testimony  on 
Project  MAC  (multiple-access  computer), 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  familiar  with. 
Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  time  sharing 
of  computer  facilities  by  users  in  remote 
areas.  There  are  many  similar  projects 
springing  up  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Norman  Taylor,  of  Control  Data  Corp., 
discussed  the  possibility  of  man-machine 
Interaction.  This  Interesting  concept  of 
Interrogating  a  computer  by  the  question- 
answer  method  makes  possible  greater  se- 
lectivity of  information  and  holds  promise 
of  making  a  significant  contribution  to  a 
national  information  system. 

Many  other  Individuals  testified  before  my 
committee  and  provided  Important  Ideas  and 
Information  on  the  concept  of  a  national 
information  system.  I  won't  dwell  any 
further  on  the  testimony  received  by  the 
committee,  since  the  hearings  are  now  In 
the  process  of  publication  and  will  shortly 
be  available  for  distribution.  To  those  of 
you  who  request  copies  and  anyone  else  In- 
terested In  a  national  Information  system, 
I  would  be  grateful  to  receive  your  com- 
ments regarding  the  need  for  such  a  system 
and  any  other  suggestions  you  may  wish  to 
make. 

As  for  myself,  the  committee  hearings 
bear  out  my  hope  that  we  can  make  an  im- 
portant beginning.  Indeed  I  am  most  grat- 
ified to  see  the  important  progress  being 
made  by  all  the  Government  agencies  in 
strengthening  their  information  handling 
capabilities. 

For  example.  In  my  speech  delivered  at 
Maryland  University  In  1963,  I  stated:  "It  is 
planned  that  there  ultimately  would  be  a 
single  completely  Integrated  Index  for  the 
entire  body  of  scientific  and  technical  Uter- 
ature." 

It  Is  reassviring  to  note  that,  starting  this 
month,  a  single  index  to  unclassified  govern- 
mental repwrt  literature  will  be  issued 
monthly  by  the  Clearinghouse  for  Federal 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  am  also  tremendously  Impressed  with 
th2  efforts  of  IEEE  (Institute  for  Electrical 
and  Electronic  Engineers),  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Dr.  Rubinoff,  In  preparing  a 
strong  base  which,  It  would  be  my  hope, 
would  \ye  tied  into  the  National  Information 
System  on  a  contractual  basis. 

As  new  advances  in  automatic  dcKUmen- 
tatlon  take  place,  the  National  Information 
System  will  provide  a  base  for  augmenting  the 
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evolutionary  growth  and  capability  for  rend- 
ering information  retrieval  ^rvices  to  the 
scientific  community.  ' 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  modern  science 
no  longer  recognizes  the  boundaries  of  var- 
ious scientific  disciplines.  What  happens 
in  biology  may  l>e  important  to  the  theory  of 
information,  as  indeed  it  is.  What  happens 
in  physics  may  be  important  to  a  chemist, 
geologist,  astronomer  or  biologist. 

In  short,  the  cross  applications  of  various 
scientific  disciplines  provide  a  treasure  house 
of  important  information.  It  is  equally  ap- 
parent that  only  a  coordinating  system  in 
scope  and  function  outlined  here  can  hope 
to  capitalize  on  and  capture  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  scientific  ideas  and  facts. 

This  will  be  possible  through  permanent 
communication  links  between  the  National 
Information  System  and  various  satellites  of 
specialized  Information  centers  cooperating 
with  the  system. 

The  communication  links  will  constantly 
provide  the  national  information  system 
with  the  latest  scientific  data  processed  in 
the  various  satellite  centers.  The  system, 
in  tiu-n.  will  provide  various  services  includ- 
ing: (1)  retrospective  searches  on  any  spe- 
cific subject,  (2)  current  awareness  profiles. 
(3)  copies  of  references  on  request,  and  (4) 
with  the  help  of  our  long  established  and 
highly  developed  abstracting  societies,  again 
on  a  contractual  basis,  classify  and  separate 
trash  and  trivia  from  the  profound  and  pene- 
trating. As  the  national  system  is  developed, 
its  services  obviously  would  be  expanded  to 
Include  many  other  services. 

I  believe  the  hundreds  of  Information  cen- 
ters throughout  our  land.  Isolated  and  dis- 
jointed and  often  uncoordinated,  are  doing 
an  excellent  Job  within  their  present  limita- 
tions. However,  wh?Ii*<ied  into  a  national 
information  system,  a  switching  network, 
these  satellite  centers  would  begin  an  inte- 
grated life  of  a  living,  coordinated  organism 
with  a  much  more  profound'  direction  and 
purpose  and  a  more  meaningful  existence. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  each  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  specialized  documentation  cen- 
ters has  an  important  function  and  will  be 
the  major  lifeline  and  source  for  the  National 
Information  System.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  problems  besetting  each  center  will  be- 
gin to  diminish  because  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  for  a  common  purp>ose. 

To  paraphrase  President  Johnson,  this  is 
not  a  Defense  Department  problem,  NASA 
problem,  NIH  problem  or  a  Patent  Office 
problem:    this  is  a  national  problem. 

Ultimately.  I  foresee  each  individual  sci- 
entist will  have  available  a  pocket-sized  TV 
screen  tied  in  with  the  National  Informa- 
tion System,  which  in  turn  will  be  tied  in 
with  all  information  sources  throughout  the 
world.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  a  scientist 
will  be  able  to  communicate  and  Interrogate 
the  world's  storehouse  of  information  and 
reproduce  instantly  any  article  or  portion 
he  may  need.  His  own  laboratory,  through 
the  full  use  of  teletype  equipment,  closed 
circuit  facsimile,  and  whatever  new  means 
the  electronic  industry  develops — tied  Into 
the  National  Information  System — will  be- 
come In  effect  Its  own  world  storehouse  of 
knowledge  for  use  by  himself  and  his  staff, 
as  the  need  for  specific  information  arises. 

Every  doctor  will  receive  instant  warning 
bulletins,  no  matter  where  it  may  have  orig- 
inated. These  and  other  realizations  can  be 
effectively  achieved  only  through  a  National 
Information  System.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  with  the  remarkable  accomplishments 
of  our  scientists,  we  will  achieve  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  an  overwhelming 
experience  to  observe  the  remarkable  progress 
computers  have  made.  Including  computer 
reproduction.  For  example,  we  now  have 
computers  which  are  being  built  from  com- 
plete Information  furnished  by  another  com- 
puter— a  task  virtually  Impossible  tor  hu- 
mans to  achieve. 


The  full  significance  of  the  startling  break- 
through becomes  readily  apparent  when  we 
recall  that  ony  130  years  ago  people  were 
still  counting  on  their  fingers,  over  20  years 
ago  atomic  energy  was  a  speculation.  15 
years  ago  computers  as  we  know  today  were 
dreams — otherwise  all  of  us  would  have 
bought  IBM  stock — and  within  the  past  few 
years  the  moon,  the  glorious  lamp  in  heaven, 
has  succumbed  to  space  exploration  and  de- 
prived the  poet  of  its  hidden  mystery. 

And  to  the  skeptic  prophets  who  harbor 
doom  and  doubt,  let  me  read  to  you  the 
editorial  of  the  New  York  Times  about  space 
exploration  written  in  1920,  almost  a  half 
century  ago: 

"a  severe  strain  on  the  credulity 

*As  a  method  of  sending  a  missile  to  the 
higher,  and  even  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
earths  atmospheric  envelope.  Professor  God- 
dard's  rocket  is  a  practicable  and  therefore 
promising  device.  •  •  •  it  is  when  one 
considers  the  multi-charge  rocket  as  a  travel- 
er to  the  moon  that  one  begins  to  doubt 
•  *  •  for  after  the  rocket  quits  our  air  and 
really  starts  on  its  longer  Journey,  its  flight 
would  be  neither  accelerated  nor  maintained 
by  the  explosion  of  the  charges  it  then  might 
have  left.  Professor  Goddard,  with  his 
"chair"  in  Clark  College  and  the  countenanc- 
ing of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  does  not 
know  the  relation  of  action  to  re-actlon.  and 
of  the  need  to  have  something  better  than 
a  vacuiun  against  which  to  react — to  say  that 
would  be  absurd.  Of  course  he  only  seems 
to  lack  the  knowledge  ladled  out  daily  in 
high  schools." 

To  build  a  great  society  we  need  men  of 
vision  and  courage,  not  doom  and  doubt; 
dedication  and  understanding,  not  skepti- 
cism. 

I  submit  that  President  Johnson's  own 
credo  can  best  be  defined  as  a  firm  belief 
that  when  the  awards  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy bestow  upon  us  abundance  and  plenty, 
let  U.S  not  forget  the  plenty  who  have  been 
abandoned. 

We  can  give  living  meaning  to  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Great  Society  by  develop- 
ing a  National  Information  System,  and  with 
its  growth  an  entirely  new  basic  Industry 
for  the  United  States. 

I  have  discussed  up  to  now  the  benefits 
that  a  National  Information  System  would 
afford  the  scientific  research  community. 

But  there  Is  an  equally  broad  application 
to  this  concept  as  it  relates  to  the  Nation's 
economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee 
studying  the  present  problems  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment.  I  have  seen  im- 
pressive evidence  that  our  Nation  must  create 
1.700,000  new  job  opportunities  every  12 
months  to  sustain  our  economy. 

We  must  create  1  million  new  jobs  for 
young  people  coming  into  the  labor  market 
every  year.  We  must  create  an  additional 
700,000  new  jobs  for  people  being  displaced  by 
automation. 

I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  manpower  retraining  program,  the 
antipoverty  bill,  the  aid  to  education  legis- 
lation, and  all  the  other  devices  proposed  by 
this  administration  to  help  meet  the  chal- 
lenge ahead. 

But  in  each  Instance  I  find  that  those  ad- 
ministering these  programs  tell  us  that  the 
ultimate  answer  is  to  constantly  devise  new 
ways  to  create  new  job  opportunities. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  an  orderly  de- 
velopment of  a  national  Information  system 
with  its  attendant  proliferation  of  job  op- 
portunities throughout  the  width  and 
breadth  of  this  Nation  will  create  one  of  the 
mo6t  Impressive  vistas  for  new  employment 
in  the  20th  century. 

This  Is  no  sport  for  the  weakmlnded.  We 
are  on  the  threshold  of  seeing  a  whole  new 
Industry  being  borne;  an  industry  that  can 
create,  not  destroy,  millions  of  Job  oppor- 


tunities  for   Americans   of   all   educational 
levels. 

I  am  Impressed  with  a  project  now  under- 
way in  New  York  City  where  a  group  of 
dedicated  businessmen  have  taken  loo 
youngsters  off  the  streets  of  Harlem  and  are 
training  them  as  punchcard  operators  in 
data  processing.  These  are  youngsters  who 
but  yesterday  belonged  to  the  toughest  street 
gangs  of  New  York.  Today  they  are  young 
men  walking  the  street  with  dignity,  earn- 
ing their  own  salary,  and  above  all.  recogniz- 
ing the  positive  contribution  that  they  can 
make  to  society. 

This  Is  but  a  capsule  of  the  fantastic  op- 
portunities that  He  ahead  as  we  develop  and 
encourage  the  data  processing  industry. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  within  the  next  few 
years,  DPIR  will  stand  beside  steel,  trans- 
portation, auto  production,  and  building 
construction  as  one  of  this  Nation's  basic 
industries — holding  out  great  hope  for  em- 
ployment not  only  among  the  young  but 
also  among  the  old.  Certainly,  we  can  agree 
that  in  some  aspects  of  DPIR.  the  Job  re- 
quirements do  not  necessitate  great  physical 
strain,  and  It  offers  a  completely  new  horizon 
of  hope  for  mlddle^iged  and  older  Ameri- 
cans, who  today  are  being  denied  job  oppor- 
tunities for  no  other  reason  but  age. 

We  are  indeed  going  to  give  the  unem- 
ployed of  this  Nation  a  chance  to  share  in 
the  fruits  of  our  computer  age,  and  build 
one  of  the  most  durable  weapons  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  on  poverty. 

My  committee  now  has  under  considera- 
tion legislation  to  help  improve  the  library 
systems  of  our  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Already  we  have  seen  examples  of 
medical  libraries  on  the  east  coast  tleing 
together  their  facilities  through  lease  lines 
and  the  use  of  compxjters  for  a  more  effec- 
tive dissemination  and  sharing  of  their  In- 
formation. It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  be- 
fore my  committee  will  make  funds  avail- 
able to  encourage  this  kind  of  cooperative 
effort  between  the  universities,  and  It  Is  my 
hope  that  In  a  relatively  short  time  these 
regional  systems  devised  between  the  uni- 
versities will  be  able  to  be  tied  in  to  the 
national  information  system. 

It  would  be  my  Judgment  that  tleing  to- 
gether the  Information  resources  of  these 
respective  university  libraries;  giving  them 
the  funds  to  Improve  their  own  research  and 
retrieval  facilities;  giving  them  the  funds  to 
install  the  necessary  electronic  equipment; 
giving  them  the  funds  to  hire  the  technical 
help  and  nontechnical  help  that  they  need: 
and  finally,  giving  them  the  funds  to  train 
the  urgently  needed  Information  specialists 
In  this  field,  would  develop  one  of  the  most 
formidable  elements  of  the  national  in- 
formation system. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  ultimately 
all  the  other  professions  will  want  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  establishing  Infor- 
mation retrieval  systems  within  the  basic 
structure  of  their  respective  profession. 

Professor  Horty  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  testified  before  my  committee  re- 
garding a  project  of  his  university,  where 
they  are  now  putting  the  Federal  Code  on 
magnetic  tape  for  speedy  retrieval.  The 
American  Bar  Association  already  is  consid- 
ering a  system  of  retrieval  for  court  deci- 
sions, which  I  am  sure  will  be  made  available 
on  a  national  basis. 

Dr.  F.  Ellis  Kclsey  testified  before  the 
committee  that  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
now  on  the  threshhold  of  developing  a  highly 
computerized  retrieval  system  for  making 
readily  available  Information  on  the  effects 
and  countereffects  of  the  thousands  of  chem- 
icals and  drugs  being  used  throughout  this 
country  and  the  world. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  exciting  work  that 
Is  now  being  done  by  the  medical  library  in 
Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  to  create  a  re- 
trieval system  for  the  medical  profession. 
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All  over  this  country  exciting  and  signifi- 
cant breakthroughs  are  being  made  in  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval. 

Our  hope,  contained  in  H.R.  664.  is  to 
create  a  national  system  which  would  make 
funds  available  to  these  Individual  efforts 
and  then,  under  their  own  auspices,  manage- 
ment, and  direction,  tie  them  in  to  the  na- 
tional information  system. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
hold of  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  daring 
achievements  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
When  man  has  devised  a  system  for  quick 
exchange  of  the  products  of  his  ingenious 
mind,  only  then  will  we  be  able  to  solve  the 
many  problems  which  have  plagued  civiliza- 
tion since  its  beginning. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  what  we  propose  here 
today  can  indeed  help  pave  the  way  for  man- 
kind to  solve  his  most  pressing  problem — 
that  of  conflict  between  nations. 

The  United  States  has  been  seeking  ways 
to  capture  the  imagination  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  and  through  our 
various  programs  to  convince  them  that  in- 
deed their  futiu-e  promises  greater  hope  by 
alining  themselves  with  our  concepts. 

We  have  succeeded  in  some  areas  and 
failed  in  others. 

A  national  Information  system  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy  and  help  chart  the  way  toward  better 
understanding  among  nations— particularly 


among  the  newly  emerging  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  need  only  recall  for  you  the  Impassioned 
plea  made  by  some  2,300  scientists  and 
scholars  from  the  newly  emerging  nations 
of  the  world  who  met  in  Geneva  2  years 
ago,  and  in  a  formal  resolution  called  upon 
the  free  world  to  establish  a  system  by 
which  they  could  share  in  the  exchange  of 
scientific  knowledge  for  their  own  countries. 

Man  has  made  nuclear  war  so  costly  that 
we  have  reason  to  hope  it  can  be  avoided. 

Our  battlelines  now  are  in  the  field  of 
ideas;  in  the  field  of  knowledge;  in  the  field 
of  concepts  and  philosophy. 

Imagine,  if  you  can.  what  a  fantastic 
weapon  for  peace  and  freedom  the  United 
States  would  acquire  if  it  had  a  National  In- 
formation System  now  which  it  could  make 
readily  available  to  the  scientists  of  the  whole 
world  to  use  as  they  wish.  Here,  I  submit,  is 
the  lasting  road  to  peace  and  dignity  among 
men.  Dr.  Jerome  Weisner,  President  Ken- 
nedy's science  adviser,  quite  properly  ob- 
served that,  "The  balance  of  power  between 
nations  may  well  be  resolved  in  favor  of  that 
country  which  has  the  most  effective  infor- 
mation retrieval  system." 

And  so  you  see,  gentlemen,  the  challenge 
before  us  is  breathtaking.  Through  hard 
work  and  unselfish  support,  we  can  build  a 
National  Information  System  which  will  not 


only  strengthen  our  own  democracy,  but  will 
prove  one  of  our  most  formidable  weapons  in 
the  struggle  for  peace. 

My  plea  to  the  cynics  and  the  skeptics  is, 
"Don't  fail  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees." 
We  are  not  talking  about  centralization.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  Government  tak- 
ing over  the  whole  operation.  We  are  not 
talking  about  reducing  or  eliminating  exist- 
ing facilities. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
devise  a  method  by  which  a  national  Infor- 
mation system  could  be  operated  within  the 
concept  of  Comsat,  a  private  corporation 
created  by  Congress  with  strong  support  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  this  may  also 
come.  But  for  now  we  need  a  start,  and  I 
submit  that  H.R.  664  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
we  can  give  everything  said  here  today  living 
meaning. 

You  will  recall  President  Kennedy  so  elo- 
quently reminded  us  that  even  a  journey  of 
1,000  miles  requires  a  first  step.  President 
Johnson,  in  every  single  program  which  he 
has  presented  to  Congress,  has  recognized 
that  ancient  Chinese  proverb. 

I  \irge  you  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
first  step  embodied  in  HJl.  664. 

May  1  conclude  by  reminding  you  that  the 
true  meaning  of  democracy  Is  that  whatever 
sacrifice  we  must  make  for  our  freedom  to 
endure,  we  shall  endure  it  freely. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiirusDAY,  April  29,  19G5 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev,  Harry  E.  Olson,  Jr.,  pastor,  Mes- 
siah Lutheran  Church,  Fargo,  N.  Dak,, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  u^  pray. 

Almighty  God,  the  eyes  of  all  wait  upon 
Thee  in  this  moment  of  silence  and  pray- 
er. Empower  these  chosen  men  and 
women  with  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  God 
within  them.  Help  us  to  remember  that 
this  place  is  not  an  island  unto  itself 
but  a  part  of  the  mainland.  It  is  within 
these  walls  that  we  must  remember  the 
needs  of  all  men.  To  that  end  enable 
those  in  positions  of  responsibility  with 
such  a  sense  of  duty  that  no  self-interest 
shall  turn  them  from  it.  May  we  full  well 
realize  this  day,  O  Lord,  that  history  is 
being  made  by  our  judgments  and  the 
destiny  of  men's  lives  charted  by  our  de- 
cisions. Grant  Thy  mighty  aid  to  the 
efforts  of  men  to  establish  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


will  not  only  support  strongly  but  appre- 
ciate the  action  taken  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  dispatching  troops 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  safely  evacuating  American 
civilians  and  other  foreign  nationals. 
The  President  had  no  alternative  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  President  had  made  urgent  ap- 
peals to  both  sides  in  this  struggle  to 
cease  fire  long  enough  to  permit  the  re- 
moval of  civilians  from  the  area.  His 
petitions  were  ignored.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  had  notified  Ameri- 
can officials  that  it  would  no  longer  be 
possible  for  either  civilian  or  military 
personnel  on  the  ground  to  protect  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
not  only  correct;  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Marines  were  used  in  a  protec- 
tive evacuation  and  up  to  this  time  have 
not  engaged  in  any  shooting  incidents. 

The  President  has  been  joined  in  his 
appeal  for  an  immediate  cease  fire  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
which  will  present  a  formal  request  at  an 
open  meeting  of  the  OAS  later  today. 

I  understand  that  the  French  Repub- 
lic also  has  taken  steps  to  protect  the 
lives  of  its  citizens  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  sending  in  two  warships  for 
evacuation  purposes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  supplement  and  ap- 


prove what  the  majority  leader  has  said 
concerning  the  Dominican  Republic.  It 
has  been  established  beyond  the  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  that  while  that  which 
the  commentators  have  referred  to  as  a 
local  and  internal  conflict  which  started 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  to 
keep  it  a  local  affair,  it  has  been  docu- 
mented that  those  now  in  charge  have 
been  oriented,  trained,  and  directly 
identified  with  Castro's  Cuba  and  that 
they  are  Communists.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  this.     It  has  been  established. 

The  Americans  in  that  part  of  the 
world  were  in  grave  danger.  The  local 
government  could  not  cope  with  this 
type  of  warfare.  The  people  in  charge 
of  this  activity  have  been  trained  to  con- 
duct this  type  of  guerrilla  warfare  and 
the  government  was  unable,  even  with 
the  implements  in  their  possession,  to 
control  it. 

It  lias  also  been  established  that  those 
who  started  this  and  who  had  good  in- 
tentions, have  repudiated  the  present 
leadership.  After  getting  these  facts 
the  President  had  no  alternative. 

The  Marines  are  now  ashore  and  this 
is  the  only  way  to  protect  the  Americans. 
There  are  great  numbers  thei-e.  I  ap- 
plaud the  action  of  the  President.  He 
had  to  act  as  he  did.  I  am  sure  he  will 
have  the  backing  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  American  people  because  had  he  not 
acted,  Castro — and  it  was  his  intention 
to  do  so — could  well  have  taken  charge 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  permit  such  a  thing  to 
happen  as  happened  in  Cuba.  It  will 
happen  if  we  are  not  firm  and  if  we  had 
not  acted  as  we  have. 


LANDING  OF  MARINES  IN  THE 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert], 
and  the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Rivers  1.  have  already  said  much  more 
eloquently  and  authoritatively  than  I  can 
say  what  I  came  to  the  floor  today  to 
remark  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  fact  that  the  landing  of  our  marines 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  matter 
of  very  grave  import.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  fact  that  having  oiu:  marines 
in  battle  positions  in  this  capital  city 
poses  a  very  grave  crisis  in  our  relations 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  President  has  undoubtedly  been 
in  possession  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject which  has  not  been  available  to  most 
of  us.  I  believe  fui'ther  that  the  course 
of  wisdom  is  to  give  to  him  the  full  and 
strong  support  which  our  Presidents 
have  uniformly  commanded  in  the  ac- 
tions which  they  have  taken  to  protect 
American  Interests  around  the  world.  To 
me  it  is  encouraging  that  our  good  friends 
and  neighbors  in  Latin  America  are  urg- 
ing restraint  on  the  subject  in  the  reac- 
tions of  the  capitals  of  those  countries  on 
this  subject  as  the  Council  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  meets  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in  the  halls 
of  this  great  body  and  the  other  body  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  and  across 
the  country  there  can  be  restraint  in  any 
criticism  of  the  President's  actions  at 
this  time  and  support  for  the  Chief 
Executive  and  Commander  in  Chief  as 
he  endeavors  to  meet  a  fresh  threat  to 
freedom  and  justice  in  the  democracies 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  831 

Ashbrook  Halpern  Pepper 

Aahley  Hanna  PoweU 

Blatnilc  Harris  Redlin 

Bolton  Harvey,  Ind.  Re.snlck 

BrojhUl.  Va.  Hawkins  Schlsler 

Corman  Haya  Scott 

Culver  Holland  Senner 

Daddarlo  Jarman  Si.sk 

Dawson  Jones,  Ala.  Steed 

Dlngell  Lindsay  Todd 

Dow  Madden  Toll 

Dulski  Mathlas  Tupper 

Evans,  Colo.  May  Van  Deerlin 

Farnsley  Moeller  Wai;i»onner 

Glaimo  Morrison  White.  Idaho 

Gibbons  NU  wmis 

Ooodell  O'Brien  Young 

Green,  Greg.  Olson,  Minn. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  380 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Ml-.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  sit  during 
general  debate  during  the  r.ession  of  tho 
House  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1965 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7091 '  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  since  this  bill  is  over 
$109  million  more  than  was  approved 
by  the  House  a  couple  or  three  weeks 
ago,  may  I  assume  the  gentleman  will 
take  ample  time  to  explain  whex-e  these 
increases  occur  and  why? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  shall  undertake  to 
do  so  and  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  any  inquiries  or  statement 
he  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  it  be  possible  to 
get  a  separate  vote  on  one  of  the  items 
in  disagreement? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  an  item  is  report- 
ed in  disagreement,  that  would  call  for 
separate  action. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  it  be  possible  to 
get  a  separate  vote  on  an  item  involving 
veterans'  insurance? 

Mr.  MAHON.    Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFEEENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.    NO.    270) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7091)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ita  amend- 
ments numbered  16.  17.  18.  19,  20.  21.  22, 
33.  34,  37.  and  56. 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4.  7.  12,  13.  14,  25,  31,  32.  38,  43,  44 
45.  48,  50,  51.  54,  67.  58.  59,  60,  61,  62,  63! 
64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  and  69,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$2,960,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  ium  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •'$2,376,000"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$4,305,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •'$2,750,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dis.agrcement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  aniendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '•$1,985,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$89,000,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"COMMISSION     ON     INTERNATIONAL     RULES     Of 
JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure, $25,000.  to  remain  available  until 
May  1,  1965." 

And   the  Senate  agree   to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "$9,000,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$300,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$717,500^';  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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ment  insert  "$32,500";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,575,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$300,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$325,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  It-s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  f oll&ws : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$50,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  tho  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,225,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$14,153,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$16,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  nvmibered  3,  5,  6,  10, 
11, 15,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30. 

George  Mahon, 
Albert  Thomas, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
John  J.  Rooney, 
John  E.  Fogarty, 
WiNFiELD  K.  Denton, 
Prank  T.  Bow, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  O.  Pastore, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Carl  Hayden, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Lister  Hill, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7091),  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 


conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

title  I 

Chapter  I 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $2,960,000 
for  "Research"  instead  of  $2,860,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $3,109,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2 :  Appropriates  $2,376,000 
for  "Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  con- 
trol" instead  of  $2,176,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,417,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment; 
the  action  to  be  proposed  is  In  no  way  to  be 
considered  as  prejudging  the  program  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $1,137,000 
for  ••meat  inspection"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,047,000  as  proposed  by 
tho  House. 

Chapter   III 
Foreign  Operations 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  which  will  permit  the 
Peace  Corps  to  use  an  additional  sum  of 
$1,858,000  for  administrative  expenses. 

Chapter  IV 
Independent  Offices 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  Insist  upon  dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $35,000,- 
000  for  '•Disaster  relief"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $4,305,000 
for  "Construction,  public  buildings  projects" 
(Ogden,  Utah)  Instead  of  $4,055,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $4,506,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $2,750,000 
for  "Operating  expenses,  Federal  Supply 
Service"  Instead  of  $1,331,500  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $4,166,500  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  insist  upon  dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment  No.  1 1 :  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  Insist  upon 
disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $30,000,- 
000  for  "Urban  renewal  fund  (liquidation  of 
contract  authorization) "  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  nothing 
on  this  item. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $8,320,- 
000  for  "Annual  contributions.  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration"  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $13,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $150,- 
000,000  for  "Compensation  and  pensions. 
Veterans'  Administration"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $108,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Chapter  V 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  16:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage to  authorize  $15,000  for  travel  and 
transportation  of  persons.  National  Park 
Service. 


Amendments  No.  17  and  18:  Delete  the 
Senate  proposal  to  allow  $8,000  for  travel  and 
transportation  of  persons  under  the  appro- 
priation for  "Construction,  National  Park 
Service",  and  appropriate  $580,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $1,300,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  No.  19  and  20:  Apportion 
funds  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  the  Senate  relating  to  land  and 
water  conservation  funds.  This  action  is 
taken  without  prejudice  to  the  Senate  pro- 
posal which  can  be  given  further  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  regular  annual 
appropriation  bill. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage relating  to  acquisition  of  land  for 
Grand  Teton  National  Park. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $550,000 
for  "Surveys,  Investigations,  and  research, 
Geological  Survey"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $1,- 
985,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 
Water  Resoxirces  Research"  Instead  of 
$985,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,825,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Chapter  VI 

Department  of  Labor 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $89,- 
000,000  for  "Manpower  development  and 
training  activities"  Instead  of  $75,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $103,000,000  as 
proposed,  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $11,- 
000,000  for  "Unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $14,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  28 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  29 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

Chapter  VII 

Legislative  Branch 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Appropriates  $8,000  for 
"Folding  documents.  Senate,"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Chapter   VIII 
Department  of  Defense — Civil 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $1,735,000 
for  "operation  and  maintenance.  Corps  of 
Engineers"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Chapter  IX 
Department  of  Justice 
Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $3,750,- 
000  for  "Buildings  and  facilities.  Federal 
Prison  System"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $4,300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Dei>artment  of  Commerce 
Amendment  No.  34:  Deletes  Senate  propos- 
al to  appropriate  $293,000  for  "Registration 
and  voting  statistics.  Bureau  of  the  Census." 
This  Item  was  disallowed  without  prejudice, 
the  conferees  feeling  that  the  matter  should 
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V^  settled  at  a  later  date  after  action  has 
beea  taken  on  pending  voting-rights  legis- 
lation. The  amount  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment would  have  been  available  for  only  two 
mouths — an  insufficient  period  of  time  to 
accomplish  worthwhile  results,  and  a  greater 
sum  as  proposed  in  the  budget  estimate 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Commission  on  International  Rules  oX 
Judicial  Procedure 
Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $25,000 
for  "salaries  and  expenses"  instead  of  $50,- 
038  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees further  agreed  with  the  statemefot  in 
the  Senate  report  (No.  167)  to  wit:  "the 
Committee  directs  that  the  Commission  not 
incur  any  obligations  payable  with  appro- 
priated funds  on  or  after  May  1,  1965". 

United  States  Information  Agency 
Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $9,000.- 
000  for  "Special  International  Exhibitions" 
instead  of  $8,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $11,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  and  deletes  the  Senate  proposal  to 
allow  $25,000  for  representation  and  enter- 
tainment expenses. 

TITLE  n 

Appalachian  regional  development 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $100,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Research"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $200,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  No  funds  are 
provided  for  planning  a  fruit  and  berry  lab- 
oratory. 

Amendments  Nos.  38  and  39:  Appropriate 
$300,000  for  "Payments  and  expenses.  Coop- 
erative State  Research  Service"  Instead  of 
$100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  per- 
mit its  use  for  contracts  and  grants  for  basic 
and  applied  research. 

Amendments  Nos.  40  and  41:  Appropriate 
$750,000  for  "Cooperative  extension  work. 
Paymen.js  and  expenses"  instead  of  $500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $1,- 
575,000  for  "Conservation  operations"  In- 
stead of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  SI. 650,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $600,000 
lor  "Watershed  planning"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $400,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  44  and  45:  Appropriate 
$10,220,000  for  "Watershed  protection"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $8,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  and  provide  $3.- 
100.000  for  loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $2,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $300,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Economic  Re- 
search Service"  Instead  of  $200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $400,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  $325,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Farmers  Home 
Adnainistration"  instead  of  $250,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $400,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Ai>proprlatcs  $7,100,- 
000  for  the  "Direct  loan  account"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $6,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  $50,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Rural  Community 
Development  Service"  Instead  of  $35,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $65,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  50,  51  and  52:  Appro- 
priate $2,000,000  for  "Forest  land  manage- 
ment" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House;  au- 
thorize $1,000,000  for  acquisition  of  land 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House:  also  appropriate 
$1,225,000   for  "Forest  research"  Instead  of 


$1,125,000  as   proposed   by  the  House   and 
$1,325,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department   of   Defense — Civil 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  $14,153.- 
000  for  "Construction,  general.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers" Instead  of  $13,778,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $14,700,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  amount  allowed  provides 
$375,000  for  small  flood  control  projects  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  but  disallows  the 
amount  of  $547,000  for  recreation  facilities 
which  was  added  by  the  Senate. 

Department   of    the   Interior 
Amendment  No.  54:   Authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  ten  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates  $16,000,- 
000  for  "Appalachian  Region  Mining  Area 
Restoration"  instead  of  $15,850,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $16,250,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  amount  allowed 
provides  $500,000  for  evaluation  study  In- 
stead of  $750,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  $350,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Appropriates  $1,350,- 
000  for  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$1,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE   rn 
Increased   pay  costs 
Amendments     Nos.     57-07:      Appropriate 
$3,426,445  for  increased  costs  of  various  Sen- 
ate activities  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE   rv 
Claims  and   judgments 
Amendments  Nos.  68  and  69:  Appropriate 
$31,411,444  for  claims  and  judgments  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $23,643,495  as 
proposed    by    the    Ho\ise;    and    Include    the 
items  set  forth  in  Senate  Document  No.  19. 
George  Mahon. 
Albert  Thoisias, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
John  J.  Roonet, 
John  E.  Fogarty. 
WiNFiELD  K.  Denton, 
Fr.\nk  T.  Bow, 
Charles  R.  Jonas. 
Melvin  R.  Lairo. 
Robert  H.  Michel. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  this  morning  approved 
a  recommendation  of  about  $8  billion 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
bill  is  scheduled  to  be  before  the  House 
for  consideration  on  next  Tuesday.  We 
are  continuing  to  move  along  with  these 
appropriation  bills. 

Now,  Air.  Speaker,  today  we  have  the 
conference  report  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  of  th2  session. 

There  are  three  items  in,  disagreement 
where  the  committee  has  insisted  upon 
the  House  position.  They  relate  to  a 
number  of  matters,  and  on  one  of  them 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor  1  has  already  indicated  a  desire  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
if  we  withheld  discussion  of  these  espe- 
cially controverted  questions  until  we 
have  adopted  the  conference  report.  We 
will  have  an  hour,  if  necessary,  on  each 
of  the  separate  motions.  The  Members 
who  have  an  interest  will  have  full  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  issues  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  the  confer- 
ence report  itself  is  concerned  there  is 
no  great  controversy. 


As  the  conference  report  w'U  indicate, 
there  is  about  $2,227  billion  involved,  it 
is  over  the  House  bill  by  $109.2  million. 
It  is  under  the  Senate  bill  by  $30.3  mil- 
lion. It  is  under  the  budget  estimates 
by  $52.7  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  supplemental  bill 
we  only  considered  matters  generally 
considered  of  the  greatest  urgency. 
Naturally,  there  is  not  the  latitude  for 
deep  reductions  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  taken.  So  jthe  reduction  in 
the  bill,  in  this  $2.2  billion,  is  only  $52 
million  below  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  had  be- 
fore it  some  $53  million  in  budget  re- 
quests not  considered  by  the  House. 
This  accounts  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
increase  made  by  the  other  body. 

Another  matter  here  involves  $30  mil- 
lion which  the  House  disallowed  to  pro- 
vide funds  under  the  urban  renewal 
program.  The  House  did  not  consider 
this  to  be  of  an  emergency  nature,  but  it 
must  eventually  be  paid  under  the  law. 
The  other  body  put  it  in  the  bill  and 
we  have  agreed  to  it.  We  thought  it 
could  be  provided  in  the  regular  bill, 
but  in  order  to  come  to  agreement  with 
the  other  body  we  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  the  $100 
million  contained  in  the  bill  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  which 
many  are  interested.  There  are,  in  ad- 
dition, a  large  number  of  items  in  the 
bill  involving  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
foreign  operations  program,  independent 
ofQces,  the  Interior  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Labor,  the  legislative  branch, 
public  works,  the  Departments  of  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  and  the  judiciary  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Many  of  these — most  of  these,  in  fact- 
are  of  course  unchanged  from  the  orig- 
inal House  position. 

Then  we  have  funds  in  here  for  Ap- 
palachia,  and  a  lot  of  money  for  pay  in- 
creases. We  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
pay  increases  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment and  appropriations  had  not  previ- 
ously been  made  to  cover  those  increases. 
In  many  cases  the  funds  were  partially 
absorbed,  but  not  in  all  cases  was  that 
possible.  Again  the  other  body  did  not 
change  the  great  majority  of  House 
amounts. 

As  I  said,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  conference  report  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  come  to  the  point 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Congress  where  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  have  less  and  less  meaning;  is 
that  not  true? 

Here  you  have  another  supplemental 
or  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
amounting  to  some  $2.25  billion.  So  that 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  really  do 
not  mean  what  they  say  or  say  what  they 
mean. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bills  say  what  they 
mean.  We  will  probably  never  get  com- 
pletely away  from  supplemental  and  de- 
ficiency bills  if  we  follow  the  pattern  of 
last  year.    After  the  regular  appropria- 
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tion  bills  had  been  approved,  the  Con- 
gress passed  new  legislation  changing  the 
picture  and  at  least  implying  additional 
demands  for  this  current  fiscal  year,  1965. 
New  legislation,  mandatory-type  items, 
and  emergency  measures  account  for  85 
or  90  percent  of  the  bill,  as  I  recall  from 
figures  I  gave  here  on  the  floor  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  House  earlier  this 
month. 

As  I  said  at  the  tim^,  only  limited 
portions  represent  amountkeliminated  in 
the  regular  bills  last  year.^-i-ttrrnk  the 
gentleman  understands  it  is  a  somew|iat 
unusual  situation  which  confronts  us 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  notable  exception  to 
that  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion when  everyone  knew  last  year  this 
money  was  going  to  be  required,  yet  it 
was  withheld  from  the  regular  appropri- 
ation bill,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  MAHON.  With  respect  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  that  was 
in  the  first  supplemental  bill  earlier  in 
the  year,  and  is  not  in  this  bill.  We  did 
in  that  instance  underappropriate  with 
the  hope  that  the  additional  funds  would 
not  be  required,  but  the  calculations  were 
in  error.  Requirements  were  in  excess  of 
what  had  been  provided  for;  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1  is 
certainly  a  very  timely  and  proper  one. 
May  I  respectfully  point  out  to  him  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  messages  change  from  time 
to  time  as  the  situation  requires  and 
they  specifically  stated  in  the  budget 
message  "We  are  going  to  send  you  a  new 
program  later  in  the  supplemental"  in- 
stead of  putting  it  in  the  January  mes- 
sage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Every  15  minutes  or  15 
days. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  has  complicated 
the  situation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President  request- 
ed appropriations — new  obligational  au- 
thority to  the  extent  of  about  $106  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  which  begins  on 
July  1,  1965.  He  also  indicated  he 
would  request  supplemental  sums  for  fis- 
cal 1965  in  the  amount  of  about  $6  bil- 
lion. So  this  is  not  some  unexpected 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
These  supplementals  were  forecast  in 
the  President's  budget  last  January. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  may  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I 
would  hope  this  practice  is  not  going  to 
continue.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
orderly  fiscal  policies  we  should  have  in 
our  regular  bills  that  which  is  necessary, 
and  in  the  deficiency  bills  that  we  have 
deficiencies  considered.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
administration  would  do  their  planning 
so  we  might  know.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Congress  is  better  informed  when  we 
come  in  with  the  regular  bills  and  take 
care  of  the  regular  appropriations,  and 
use  the  deficiency  bills  for  deficiency  pur- 
poses, in  which  event  it  would  seem  to 
me  we  would  have  much  better  control  of 
fiscal  resE>onsibility. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  situation 
is  somewhat  unusual  this  year.  It  will 
not  be  duplicated  next  year;  at  least  as 
far  as  I  can  now  foresee,  that  is  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  regrettable  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  supplemental  or  deficiency 
bills.  But  I  doubt  if  it  is  p>ossible  to  com- 
pletely avoid  deficiency  bills,  but  the 
numbers  and  amounts  can  certainly  be 
minimized.  I  share  the  basic  views  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission,  I  ap- 
pend the  customary  comparative  sta- 
tistical table  on  the  conference  reE>ort. 


Comparative  statement  of  budget  estimates,  amounts  in  House  and  Stnats  bills  and  agreed  to  in  conference — 2d  supplemental  appropriation 

bill,  1965  {H.R.  7091) 


Chapter 


I 

II 

III 

I\' 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 


Department  or  activity 


TITLE  I 

Apriculture 

Ui.strict  of  Columt)ia- 

Foreipii  of)erntioiis 

Iiidepetidetit  ollicci' 

Interior 

Labor.  !»nd  lienllli.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I/epislalive 

Pul)lic  works 

State.  Ju.«ticc,  Commerce,  and  the  judiciary 
Treasury 

Totil,  title  I 

title  II 

APPATACUUN  REGIOKAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Agriculture , 

Commerce 

Defen.se— Civil 

Hoaltli,  Education,  and  Welf;»re 

Interior -.. 

Appalachian  liegion;U  Commissiou 

Total,  title  H 

TITLE  III 

Increased  pay  costs 

TITLE  IV 

Claims  and  judfTinents 

Crand  total: 

Direct  appropriations 

.\ppropri:itioii  of  receipts 

Ppecial  neeounLs 

ludermite  appropriat  ions 

Total - -. 


Budget 
estimates 


$22,  .va,  000 

(i.wa.eoo) 

2.')0. 000, 000 

2<i8, 972. 500 

72.  .';27.  000 

.127,  SCO.  000 

130.000 

14. 229.  (KX) 

141.769,000 

271.000 


1, 298, 301,  NX) 


42, 840. 000 
248, 000, 000 
17,271,000 
34, 775, 000 
19. 250, 000 
500.000 


House  biU 


$22.  083. 000 
(1.  503,  500) 

2.'>0. 000.  000 

188.925.400 
69. 002, 000 

496. 900, 000 

130,000 

13, 3G9. 000 

1-29. 390. 000 
271.000 


1.170,070,400 


30, 560. 000 
247,  500, 000 
15,  778, 000 
32,000.000 
18, 000. 000 
490,000 


Senate  biM 


$22, 663,  000 
(1,563,600) 

2.50,  000. 000 

276. 038,  400 
72,  412,  000 

511,900.000 

168.000 

13. 604.  000 

133, 9S3, 938 
271.000 


1,291,040,338 


36,810.000 
247. 500. 000 
16.700.000 
32, 000, 000 
18,  800. 000 
490,000 


362, 036, 000 


587,842,383 


31,411,444 


2,261,836,327 

16,012,(H)0 

1,435,000 

968,000 


2,280,251,327 


344,328,000 


.579,091,188 


23,643,495 


2,099,918,083 

16,012,000 

1,435,000 

968,000 


2,118,333,083 


352, 300, 000 


583,117,633 


31,411,444 


Conference 
action 


$22, 
(1, 

250. 

207. 
"0. 

507. 

13. 
130. 


473, 
.563, 
000. 
913, 
602, 
900. 
168, 
604, 
41.5, 
271. 


000 
600) 
OOn 
900 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 


1.263.346.900 


35.395,000 
247,  500, 000 
16,153,000 
32, 000,  000 
18, 160, 000 
490,000 


349,688,000 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Budget 
estimates 


-$90,000 


-l,05i«,600 

-1.92.5.000 

-•20,000.000 

+38,000 

-625, 000 

-11,354,000 


-35, 014, 600 


-7,445,000 
-500,000 
-1,118,000 
-2,775,000 
-1,100,000 
-10,000 


-12,948,000 


583,117,633  -4,724,750 


2,239,454,415 

16, 012, 000 

1,435,000 

968,000 


31,411,444 


2, 209, 148, 977 

16,012,000 

1,435,000 

968,000 


2,257,869,415       2,227,563,977 


House  bill 


+$390,000 


+78, 988, 500 

+1,000.000 

+11.000.000 

+38.000 

+235. 000 

+1, 025, 000 


+92, 676.  .500 


+4, 835, 000 


+375, 000 
"+i50,'6o6' 


+5,360,000 


+3,426,445 


+7,767,949 


Senate  bill 


-$190,000 


-8, 124, 500 

-1,810.000 

-14.000,000 


-3,568,938 


-27,  C93, 438 


-1,415,000 
'"-547,060 
""-656,665 


-2,612,000 


-52,687,350 


-52,687,350 


+109,230,894 


+109,230,894 


-30,305,438 


-30,3as,43S 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
plan  to  use  the  entire  5  minutes  but  do 
want  to  take  a  minute  or  two  to  call  a 
few  things  to  the  attention  of  the  House 


and  to  the  people  of  the  country  who 
will  read  the  Record. 

I  do  not  expect  to  discuss  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  in  detail 
because  we  have  already  heard  the  perti- 
nent facts  about  it,  namely  that  it  con- 
tains $2,227  billion  in  supplemental  ap- 


propriations and  $109  million  more  than 
the  bill  contained  as  it  passed  the  House. 
You  have  already  listened  to  the  in- 
teresting colloquy  between  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  [Mr.  M.^hon  and  Mr. 
Thomas]  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]   and  the  gentleman  from 
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Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] ,  concerning  the  problems 
that  arise  whenever  we  are  requested  to 
approve  supplemental  appropriations. 
I  was  especially  pleased  to  hear  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations  say  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect we  would  run  into  a  similar  situa- 
tion next  year,  and  I  should  certainly 
hope  that  he  is  correct.  Many  items 
amounting  to  millions  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  packed  into 
this  supplemental  appropriation  bill  in 
order  to  have  them  charged  up  against 
fiscal  year  1965  appropriations  although 
they  are  not  projected  for  spending  until 
fiscal  year  1966  and  normally  should  have 
been  included  in  regular  appropriation 
bills  for  1966.  The  net  effect  of  this  is  to 
make  budget  requests  for  1966  look  good 
in  comparison  with  1965.  It  is  a  gim- 
mick used  by  budget  makers  but  we 
should  not  be  misled  by  it. 

We  have  been  reading  a  lot  in  the 
press  recently  about  how  fine  our  fiscal 
condition  is.  I  read  this  morning  that 
the  anticipated  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  expected  to  be 
lower  than  was  visualized  last  January. 
First  let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
going  to  be  lower  instead  of  higher  but 
I  cannot  generate  too  much  enthusiasm 
because  there  is  stiU  going  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial deficit.  To  ru^  any  deficit  at 
all  in  periods  of  high  prosperity  cannot 
be  justified.  If  this  Government  cannot 
live  within  its  means  during  prosperous 
times,  pray  what  will  it  do  if  adversity 
should  ever  strike.  The  time  to  start 
living  within  our  means  and  begin  cur- 
tailing the  national  debt  is  during  periods 
of  high  prosperity.  To  lay  away  some- 
thing for  a  rainy  day  is  not  too  old 
fashioned  for  me. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
spending  under  $100  billion.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  10  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  has  passed  and  spend- 
ing to  date  has  already  crossed  the  $100 
billion  mark.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
daily  statement  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
April  22.  1965,  and  it  shows  that  since 
July  1.  1964,  more  than  $100  billion  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  spent.  This  means  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  currently  spending  money  at 
the  rate  of  $338,983,000  a  day  which 
works  out  to  $14,124,290  per  hour  and 
$235,404  per  minute. 

I  did  not  trust  my  own  mathematics 
so  I  had  the  computer  people  make  the 
computation  and  the  figures  given  come 
from  the  computer. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Referring 
to  the  figure  of  $100.7  billion  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred,  from  his  analysis 
of  that  spending,  is  that  figure  accurately 
to  be  compared  with  the  estimate  of  be- 
tween $97  and  $98  billion  that  was  fore- 
cast as  being  the  outlay  for  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  JONAS.  This  sum  would  apply 
to  the  $127  billion  of  cash  expenditures 
expected  to  be  made  by  the  Government 
out  of  regular  and  trust  funds  during  the 
year. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  It  includes 
trust  fund  expenditures? 


Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  right.  But  we 
have  already  in  the  middle  of  April  of 
this  year  gone  above  the  $100  billion 
mark  and  I  had  this  computation  made 
for  those  who,  as  I  say,  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  the  current  rate  of  spend- 
ing by  the  administration. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  terrJpore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  objects  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun  is  not  pres- 
ent, and  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  316,  nays  55,  not  voting  62, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  841 


Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hal  leek 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Han:  jn,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Waah. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hebert 

H?chler 

HelstosU 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hick.s 

Holifield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kcogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 


TEAS— 316 

Abbltt 

Conte 

Abernethy 

Conyers 

Adair 

Cooley 

Adams 

Corbett 

Albert 

Craley 

Anderson,  HI. 

Curtm 

Anderson, 

Daniels 

Tenn. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Andrews, 

de  la  Garza 

George  W. 

Delaney 

Andrews, 

Dent 

N.  Dak. 

D  nton 

Annunzlo 

Donohue 

Arends 

Doru 

Ashley 

Dowdy 

A=;pinall 

Downing 

Ayres 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Baldwin 

Dwyer 

Bandstra 

Dyal 

Baring 

E  imondson 

Barrett 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Bates 

Ellsworth 

Battln 

Everett 

Bcckworth 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Bennett 

Farbsteln 

Berry 

Farnum 

Bingham 

Faccell 

Boland 

Felghan 

Boiling 

Fino 

Bonner 

Fisher 

Bow 

Flood 

Bradcmas 

Flynt 

Brooks 

Fogarty 

Broomfleld 

Foley 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Burke 

Ford. 

Burleson 

William  D. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Burton.  Utah 

Fraser 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Frellnghuysen 

Cabell 

Frledel 

Cahill 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Callan 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Cameron 

Fuqua 

Carey 

Gallagher 

Carter 

Gathings 

Casey 

Gettys 

Cederberg 

Gilbert 

Ccller 

Gilllgan 

Chelf 

Gonzalez 

Clancy 

Grabowskl 

Clark 

Gray 

Clausen. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Don  H. 

Green,  Pa. 

Cleveland 

Greigg 

Clevenger 

Grider 

Cohelan 

GrlflBn 

Colmer 

GrUStha 

Conable 

Gubser 

McEwen 

Phllbln 

Smith,  Iowa 

McFall 

Pickle 

Smith,  N.Y. 

McGrath 

Pike 

Smith,  Va. 

McMillan 

Pirnle 

Springer 

McVicker 

Poage 

Stafford 

Macdonald 

Powell 

Stalbaum 

Machen 

Price 

Stanton 

Mackay 

Pucinskl 

Steed 

Mackie 

Purcell 

Stephens 

Mahon 

QuiUen 

Stubblefleld 

Marsh 

Race 

Sullivan 

Martin,  Mass. 

RandaU 

Sweeney 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Taylor 

Matsunaga 

Rclfel 

Tcague,  Calif. 

Matthews 

Rolnecke 

Teague,  Tex. 

May 

Rcuss 

Tenzer 

Meeds 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Thomas 

Michel 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Thompson,  La 

Miller 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Mills 

Roberts 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Minlsh 

Robison 

Trimble 

Mink 

Rodino 

Tuck 

Mize 

Rofjers.  Colo. 

Tunney 

Monagan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Tuten 

Moore 

Ronan 

Udall 

Moorhead 

Roncalio 

Ullman 

Morgan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Vanlk 

Morris 

Rooncy,  Pa. 

Vigor!  to 

Morse 

Roosevelt 

Vivian 

Morton 

Rosenthal 

Walker.  N.  Max 

Moss 

Rostenkowskl 

Watkins 

Multer 

Roudebush 

Watts 

Murphy.  111. 

Roush 

Weltner 

Murphy  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Wlialley 

Murray 

Rumsfeld 

White,  Tex. 

Natcher 

Ryan 

Wi^itener 

Nedzl 

Satterfleld 

Whitten 

OHaia,  m. 

St  Germain 

Wldnall 

OHara.  Mich. 

Saylor 

Williams 

O'Konskl 

Scheuer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Ol'^en,  Mont. 

Schmldhauser 

Wilson. 

ONeiU.  Mass. 

SchneebcU 

Charles  H. 

Ottinger 

Schwelker 

Wolff 

Passman 

Secrest 

Wright 

Patman 

Sclden 

Wyatt 

Patten 

Shipley 

Yates 

Pelly 

Sickles 

Zablockl 

Pepper 

Sikes 

Perkins 

Slack 

NAYS— 55 

Andrews, 

Davis,  Wis. 

MacGregor 

Glenn 

Derwlnskl 

Martin,  Ala. 

Ashmore 

Devine 

Minshall 

Belcher 

Dickinson 

Mosher 

Bell 

Dole 

Nclscn 

Belts 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  ONral,  Ga. 

Bray 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Poff 

Brown,  Ohio 

Erlenborn 

Quie 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Findley 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Buchanan 

Gross 

Shrlver 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Grover 

Skubltz 

Callaway 

Gurney 

Smith.  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Haley 

Talcott 

Clawson,  Del 

Hall 

Thomson,  Vfls. 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Utt 

Cramer 

Hutchinson 

Walker,  Miss. 

Cunningham 

King,  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Curtis 

Langen 

Younger 

Dague 

McClory 

NOT  VOl'lNG- 

-62 

Addabbo 

Goodell 

Pool 

Ashbrook 

Halpern 

Rcdlln 

Blatnik 

Hanna 

Reld,  111. 

Bocrgs 

Harris 

Resnick 

Bolton 

Hawkins 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Brock      ^ 

Hays 

St.  Onge 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Holland 

Schisler 

Corman 

Irwin 

S^ott 

Culver 

Jarman 

Senner 

Daddarlo 

Jores.  Ala. 

Sisk 

Dawson 

Leggett 

Staggers 

DiB<;s 

L-^nnon 

Stratton 

Dlngell 

Lindsay 

Todd 

Dow 

Ma-ldcn 

Toll 

Dulskl 

Ma'lllard 

Tupper 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mftthlas 

Van  Docrlin 

Fallon 

Mopller 

Wacr^onner 

Farnsley 

Morrison 

White,  Idaho 

Garmatz 

Nix 

Willis 

Giaimo 

O'Brien 

Young 

Gibbons 

Olson,  Minn. 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Halpern. 


Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr  Staggers  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr!  Culver  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mr!  Dingell  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr!  Sisk  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr!  Hays  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Dulskl. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Young.  *• 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  BRAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2,  line  11, 
Insert:  "(3)  and  Including  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  screw-worm  barrier 
zone  to  Arizona  and  California  with  cost- 
sharing  from  State  and  local  sources  of  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction, irradiation  and  release  of  the  screw- 
worm  flies;" 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed,  insert  the  following: 
"and  including  $100,000  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  screw-worm  barrier  zone  on 
a  limited  basis  to  Arizona  and  California 
with  cost-sharing  from  State  and  local 
Bourccs  of  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
expenses  of  production.  Irradiation  and  re- 
lease of  the  screw- worm  files;". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  4,  line  16, 
insert : 

"peace  corps 

"During  the  current  fiscal  year  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $1,858,000  shall  be  available 
in  the  appropriation  for  'Peace  Corps'  for 
administrative  and  program  support  costs." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  5,  line  8, 
strike  out  "$1,932,000"  and  Insert  "$2,874,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $942,000  shall  be  for 
helicopter  operations  during  the  current 
fiscal   year." 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
upon  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Keoch  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KeoghI. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
have  never  witnessed  a  very  small  boy 
being  sent  on  a  great  big  man's  errand, 
you  are  witnessing  that  now. 

My  devotion,  esteem,  and  respect  for 
our  dear  and  beloved  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Independent  Offices  [Mr.  Thomas], 
knows  no  bounds.  In  all  the  years  I 
have  been  here  I  face  this  task  today 
with  the  fear  that  is  normally  in  one, 
with  the  trepidation  that  one  should 
have,  and  with  the  hope  that  the  House 
will  hear  my  plea. 

My  motion  will  have  the  effect  of  con- 
tinuing in  this  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  $942,000 — not  millions — 
$942,000.  That  represents  an  actual 
binding  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
know,  a  legal  commitment  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  which  one  day  in  one  way 
or  another  will  have  to  be  paid.  If  that 
payment  is  delayed  it  will  be  paid  in  ex- 
cess of  $942,000. 

All  we  seek  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  as- 
sure and  insure  the  continuation  imtil 
June  30  of  this  year  of  the  scheduled 
helicopter  services  now  being  provided 
in  three  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  comi- 
try — New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  An- 
geles. That  service  has  been  of  im- 
measurable assistance  in  the  national  in- 
terests of  this  country  and  will  continue 
to  be  so. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  effect  of 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  will  be  to 
terminate  viathout  notice  these  services 
that  have  been  so  well  rendered  over  the 
past  year.  We  realize  and  I  appreciate 
the  increasing  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  continue  subsidies  be- 
yond the  point  where  they  are  needed. 
But  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  fail 
to  give  2  months'  notice  would  be  an  act 
of  questionable  wisdom. 

I,  therefore,  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  much  as  I  regret  pitting  my  inade- 
quate self  against  the  obvious  terrific 
forces  of  the  highly  respected  and  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Appropriations, 
for  once — for  once  you  will  hear  my  plea 
and  for  once  you  will  do  the  justice  that 
this  day  calls  for  lest  that  justice  be  de- 
nied by  being  delayed.  I  hope  my  motion 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  uill  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  the  great  "state"  of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  addition  to  commending  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 


[Mr.  Keogh]  upon  his  remarks  on  this 
subject  here  today,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  if  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
which  controls  aviation  in  this  country 
have  recommended  this  requested  appro- 
priation—the $942,000. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  The  gentleman  as  usual 
is  eminently  correct.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  represents  a  legal  ob- 
ligation of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Exactly; 
this  money  has  to  be  paid. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mi".  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
eminent  authorities  in  the  House  on  this 
subject  are  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices.  And  the  best  informed  man  on 
tills  subject  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomas].  He  will  speak  later,  but 
I  have  listened  with  so  much  interest  and 
feeling  to  the  statement  of  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that  I 
want  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  ttiis 
question. 

There  are  three  cities  in  the  United 
States  that  have  this  helicopter  service 
subsidized  by  the  Government.  There 
are  at  least  39  great  cities  that  are  in- 
terested in  helicopter  service.  I  would 
suspect  that  there  are  more  than  that. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON. 
my  friend,  the 
York. 

Mr.  KEOGH. 
ment  made,  Mr. 


I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
gentleman   from   New 


I  have  heard  this  argu- 
Chairman,  but  I  say  to 
you  in  response  to  that:  However  many 
States  there  may  be  that  are  eligible  for 
this  type  of  service,  why  penalize  the 
three  cities  that  liave  had  the  foresight 
and  the  coiu^age  to  institute  this  type  of 
service? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to 
penalize  the  three  cities  that  have  in- 
stituted it — in  large  part  at  the  cost  of 
the  taxpayers.  The  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  not  been  penalized.  It  has  heli- 
copter service  for  which  it  pays. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  You  may  not  want  to 
penalize  the  three  cities  but  you  certainly 
are  penalizing  them  by  your  motion. 
But  I  do  want  to  refer  to  San  Francisco. 
I  think  the  facts  will  show  that  that  op- 
eration, operating  without  a  subsidy,  is 
losing  at  the  rate  of  $1,250,000  a  year, 
which  loss  is  taken  by  the  affiliate  com- 
panies operating  that  service.  So  they 
are  in  fact  l>eing  indirectly  subsidized  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  My  colleagues,  you 
can  see  that  there  is  more  involved  here 
than  catches  the  eye.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  came  up  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. Since  1947,  one  or  more  of  these 
three  cities  have  been  getting  subsidized 
helicopter  service.  I  think  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent idea  to  try  it  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

It  has  now  been  tried  in  at  least  one 
of  the  cities  for  more  than  15  years,  and 
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the  operators  are  not  able  to  run  it  with- 
out a  Government  subsidy. 

We  ought  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
Either  we  ought  to  eliminate  the  subsi- 
dized program  for  the  three  cities  or  we 
ought  to  enlarge  it  to  cover  other  cities 
which  are  interested  in  this  kind  of 
service. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  time  now  to  test 
out  the  service.  It  has  not  proved  to  be 
successful  from  an  economic  standpoint 
in  these  three  cities. 

But  there  is  even  more  involved  here 
than  an  experiment  in  three  cities. 
There  is  a  question  of  principle,  a  ques» 
tion  of  the  dignity  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Congress  is  involved  in  this  issue. 
We  must  not  only  be  heard  but  heeded. 
It  is  occasionally  said  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  that  Congress  has  lost  control 
of  the  purse  strings.  If  agencies  are  able 
to  do  what  they  are  undertaking  to  do 
in  this  instance,  then  to  a  considerable 
extent  Congress  has  lost  control  of  the 
purse  strings,  and  there  could  be  almost 
no  end  to  the  consequences. 
'  We  do  not  have  the  same  platform 
from  which  we  can  address  ourselves  to 
the  people  as  the  executive  branch  has. 
But  if  we  ever  forfeit  the  power  of  the 
purse,  "we  have  had  it."  That  power  is 
the  supreme  power  of  the  Congress,  rep- 
resenting the  people,  over  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  the  issue.  I  point  it  out  in  this 
,  way:  Prom  year  to  year  we  have  been 
complaining  about  this  program.  We 
have  been  wrestling  with  this  issue.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  this  service  on  a 
paying  basis.    But  we  have  failed. 

Mr.  Thomas'  subcommittee  last  year, 
working  with  the  other  body  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  cari-ying  an 
appropriation  for  this  item,  puc  some 
pertinent  information  in  the  conference 
report  on  page  13.  And  there  was.  in 
addition,  in  the  appropriation  law  itself 
last  year  a  specific  limitation  on  the 
fiscal  1965  funds  for  these  services. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  say  the  stat- 
ure and  Integrity  and  prestige  of  Con- 
gress is  in  a  measure  involved  here.  I 
read  from  page  13  of  the  Independent 
Offices  conference  report  of  last  year: 
":  and  authorize  $3,358,000  for  subsidy 
for  helicopter  operations  instead  of 
^$3  million  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$4,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate." 
The  appropriation  law  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 'including  not  to  exceed  $3,358,000 
for  subsidy  for  helicopter  operations 
during  the  current  fiscal  year." 

So,  the  conference  committee  put  in 
$3,358,000  for  helicopter  service  in  last 
year's  bill.  That  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  turned  over  au- 
thority to  spend  an  appropriation  of 
$3,358,000  to  the  executive  branch  for 
this  helicopter  service  for  these  three 
cities.  The  amount  was  limited  to  a 
sum  certain. 

This  was  the  package.  Officials  did 
not  get  all  they  wanted,  so  it  was  up 
to  them  at  that  time  to  tailor  the  pro- 
gram within  the  $3,358,000. 

Let  me  also  read  the  language}  in  the 
statement  of  the  conferees  which  ac- 


companied  the   conference   report   last 
year  on  the  $3,358,000: 

This  iB  the  last  money  to  be  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  these  projects  ex- 
clusively. 

You  see.  they  were  told.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  told.  The  CAB  was 
told.  Everybody  involved  was  told  that 
"this  is  the  last  money  to  be  recommend- 
ed for  these  projects  exclusively."  Con- 
tinuing to  read  the  statement: 

The  conferees  respectfully  request — 

Do  we  have  to  get  down  on  our  knees 
every  day  to  a  Government  agency  which 
wc  create?  Are  we  men  or  mice?  What 
is  our  attitude?  Do  we  have  a  right  to 
the  respect  of  the  country?  Is  the  pres- 
tige of  Congress  involved  here?  Of 
course  it  is. 

The  conferees  respectfully  request  the 
the  CAB  not  to  Include  1  penny  for  these 
three  lines  in  its  budget  next  year. 

What  has  it  done?  Here  we  are  faced 
with  a  supplement  of  $942,000  to  the 
$3,358,000.  in  the  regular  bill  for  fiscal 
1965.  This  is  a  complete  flouting  of  the 
action  of  Congress  by  the  executive 
branch. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  state- 
ment of  last  year: 

This  position  Is  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  Hovise  conferees  and  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  of  the  Senate. 

They  spoke  not  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  but  for  the  Congress, 
because  the  conference  report  was  adopt- 
ed in  both  Houses. 

Let  me  quote  again  the  entire  part  of 
the  paragraph  relating  to  helicopter 
subsidies : 

And  authorize  $3,358,000  for  subsidy  for 
helicopter  operations  Instead  of  $3  million  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
been  wrestling  many  years  with  continuing 
subsidies  for  helicopter  service  for  3  cities 
while  39  other  cities  need  it  as  badly  as  those 
that  now  have  it.  This  is  the  last  money  to 
be  recommended  by  the  committee  for  these 
projects  exclusively.  The  conferees  respect- 
fully request  the  CAB  not  to  Include  1  penny 
for  these  three  lines  In  Its  bxidget  next  year. 
This  position  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  House  conferees  and  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  of  the  Senate. 

So.  in  utter  disregard  of  the  will  of 
the  Congress,  as  so  well  and  succinctly 
put  in  the  report,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  gone  along  and  has  been  over- 
spending, has  not  tailored  the  helicopter 
program  to  the  funds  available,  as  every 
family  should  try  to  do  in  handling 
money  matters,  and  which  every  child 
knows  is  the  right  way  to  proceed.  It 
has  flouted  the  will  of  Congress  in  this 
matter.  It  has  also  asked  for  funds,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  expressed  view 
of  Congress,  for  the  next  fiscal  year — 
$2,100,000  for  fiscal  1966 — and  is  plan- 
ning to  run  this  program  until  1970. 

As.  one  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
not  too  interested  in  this  from  the  stand- 
point of  any  service  involved  but  who 
is  interested  in  the  prestige  of  Congress 
and  the  preeminence  of  Congress  in 
money  matters,  I  respectfully  dissent, 
and  I  say  to  the  CAB  that  Congress  has 
control  of  the  purse  and  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  tolerate  a  continuation  of  this 


program  in  the  face  of  the  action  of  Con- 
gress  last  year.  We  do  not  intend  to 
let  the  agency  determine  the  appropria- 
tion.  That  is  the  business  of  Congress 
and  must  remain  so. 

That  is  where  I  stand,  and  that  is 
where  every  Member  of  the  House  ought 
to  stand. 

Mr.   YATES.    Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MAHON.     I  will  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  YATES.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   [Mr.  Kex)gh1,  in 
the  course  of  his  address  indicated  that 
this  was  a  legal  obligation  of  the  U.S. 
Government.    Will  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tell  us  whether  this  is  ti-ue  or  not? 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  takes  the  position  that  the  law  on 
the  books  requires  them  to  establish  this 
subsidy.    Does  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee contend  that  the  words  of  the 
committee  in  its  report  amount  to  a  re- 
pealer of  the  law  which  is  on  the  books? 
Mr.  MAHON.    The  law  authorizes  the 
establishment     of     subsidies.    Officials 
could  subsidize  under  the  law,  if  they 
had  the  money,  dozens  of  cities  for  heli- 
copter sei-vices,  as  I  understand  the  law. 
So,  yes:  the  law  permits  this  to  be  done. 
But  Congress  only  provided  funds  for  the . 
three  cities,  and  the  Congress  has  to  find 
ways  of  meeting  its  responsibility  for  it- 
self and  to  the  people.    So  what  shall  we 
do  when  we  are  trampled  upon  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  which  is  the  creature  of 
the  Congress?     Shall  we  fight  back?    I 
think  we  should  fight  back.   How  can  we? 
By  denying  funds.   Where  contracts  have 
been  made  there  is  a  legal  responsibility, 
and  if  we  can  get  our  will  established 
with  respect  to  these  funds,  these  funds 
can   be   appropriated   by  the  Congress 
or  could  be  provided  by  the  Court  of 
Claims.     But   the   course   we    advocate 
here  is  the  only  avenue 'we  have  at  the 
present  time  to  project  the  determina- 
tion and  the  will  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  these  matters,  and  no  one  will  be  de- 
prived of  any  legal  right  thereby.    We 
all  know,  if  they  are  entitled  to  the  funds, 
they  can  get  the  funds,  and  I  would  be 
perfectly  glad  to  join  in  appropriating 
the  funds  after  the  subsidies  have  been 
terminated  and  after  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  has  seen  fit  to  follow  the  man- 
date of  Congress  on  the  issue  of  subsidiz- 
ing helicopter  service  to  cities. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  think  I  should  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  share 
his  views  with  respect  to  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  the  dignity  and  powers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
join  with  you  in  that.  However,  my 
point  is  simply  that  this  is  the  wrens 
way  to  assert  yourself.  You  are  using 
a  meat  ax  here  when  you  should  really 
reach  for  a  surgeon's  scalpel.  That  is 
all.  Because  you  admit  it  is  a  liability. 
You  know  they  are  going  to  collect  it  and 
it  is  going  to  be  increased  by  the  costs 
involved  and  the  interest.  In  the  mean- 
time you  are  terminating  a  service  such 
as  we  have  in  New  York  where  we  are 
just  about  to  open  the  oi>eration  on  top 
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of  the  Pan  Am  Building,  the  use  of  which 
by  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  will  more  than 
make  up  this  subsidy  business.  It  is  so 
thoughtless  in  my  opinion.  Excuse  me 
for  seeming  to  be  strong  about  it,  but 
it  is  shortsighted  to  do  this  in  this  way 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman's  views 
are  of  interest,  and  if  I  were  in  New  York 
City  or  in  Los  Angeles  or  in  Chicago,  I 
think  I  would  see  the  Issue  in  this  same 
way.  We  are  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem. If  we  can  use  a  small  surgeon's 
knife  to  accomplish  the  results,  all  right. 
However,  if  the  authority  of  Congress  is 
involved  and  the  only  way  we  can  pro- 
tect ourselves  is  with  a  meat  ax,  then  I 
say  let  us  use  the  meat  ax. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  said 
about  what  I  was  going  to  say  a  minute 
ago.  It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  used 
a  scalpel  last  year  and  In  this  very  gentle 
operation  we  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  cut  the  cord  with  the  funds  provided 
for  them.  This  House  passed  that  bill 
with  the  provision  in  it  that  there  should 
be  no  more.  What  this  is  is  simply  a  res- 
toration of  funds  which  Congress  cut 
last  year. 

Are  we  going  to  pass  bills  with  cuts  and 
tell  the  agencies  how  to  spend  the  money, 
and  then  have  them  disregard  complete- 
ly what  we  have  told  them  on  the  theoiT 
that  they  could  come  back  here  and 
bludgeon  us  to  give  them  the  money  later 
on  in  a  supplemental?  I  think  that  is 
a  mistake.  I  think  we  have  got  to  stand 
by  the  committee  on  this  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas  1  who 
has  made  a  study  of  this;  because  that 
committee  and  this  House  supported 
them  last  year  in  a  reduction  of  the 
funds.  This  is  an  attempt  to  come  back 
here  and  suggest  that  an  agency  down- 
town will  disregard  the  reports  of  the 
committee  and  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress and  say,  "You  have  got  to  give  it 
to  us  in  a  supplemental  bill."  I  think  It 
is  the  wrong  way  to  approach  the  matter. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  correct. 

And  if  we  in  Congress  do  not  stand  up 
for  our  own  prerogatives  it  is  certain 
no  one  else  is  going  to. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man's yielding. 

I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  remarks 
made  with  regard  to  the  authority  of 
Congress  In  this  matter.  However,  it  Is 
my  understanding,  after  talking  with 
Chairman  Alan  Boyd  of  the  CAB,  that 
the  matter  that  is  at  stake  here,  as  he 
told  it  to  me,  is  this:  He  has  said — 

In  our  Judgment — 

Meaning  the  CAB — 
If  this  supplemental  Is  not  put  back  In  the 
bill  the  carriers  could  be  put  out  of  business. 

I  asked  him  most  particularly  whether 
that  was  his  clear  and  thoughtful  judg- 
ment, that  the  effect  of  this  action  could 
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put  the  carriers  out  of  business.  He 
assured  me  that  that  was  the  case.  And 
he  said  in  addition  that  he  thought  that 
should  this  action  be  taken  here,  that 
is  proposed  today,  there  could  be  a  suit 
in  the  court  of  claims  which  could  re- 
sult possibly  in  a  more  substantial  pay- 
ment or  a  payment  of  "at  least"  the 
amount  involved  in  the  bill.  He  thought 
that  this  was  a  clear,  legal  obligation  of 
the  United  States  and  would  be  so  upheld. 
So  my  question  to  the  chairman  is 
this:  If  this  has  the  effect  of  or  runs 
the  risk  of  putting  the  carriers  out  of 
business,  is  there  not  some  remedy  that 
could  be  applied  to  continue  until  such 
time  as  a  more  equitable  formula  could 
be  worked  out? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  put  the  carriers  out  of 
business.  We  would  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  carry  on  without  a  sub- 
sidy, as  is  the  case  in  San  Francisco. 
But  the  agency  has  shown  that  it  has 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  Congress.  It  went 
ahead  with  a  program  which  utilizes 
more  than  the  $3  million  plus  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  helicopter  subsidy. 
Not  only  that,  in  the  budget  estimate  for 
next  year,  1966  the  sum  of  $2.1  mUlion 
has  been  included.  So  this  is  an  indica- 
tion that  officials  are  saying.  "We  know 
what  Congress  did  but  we  do  not  approve 
It  and  therefore,  regardless  of  the  action 
of  Congress,  we  are  going  to  proceed  as 
we  desire." 

We  cannot  tolerate  that.  We  must 
not  tolerate  that. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  one 
further  question? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  point 
here  it  seems  to  me  is  this.  I  cannot 
comment  on  the  gentleman's  testimony 
on  this  point  other  than  to  say  that 
whatever  the  testimony  before  the 
gentleman's  great  committee  and  the 
undertakings  that  were  made,  is  it  cor- 
rect, is  it  proper  to  penalize  the  public 
interest  and  convenience?  Because  if 
there  is  any  validity  in  the  concern  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  CAB  has  Indicated 
to  me,  that  the  carriers  might  go  out  of 
business,  then  in  effect,  because  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and 
the  CAB,  we  are  penalizing  the  public 
interest  and  a  yoimg  industry  that  is 
trying  to  serve  both  the  national  defense 
and  the  country.  Have  we  the  right  to 
penalize  the  public  regardless  of  under- 
takings that  may  or  may  not  have  been 
made  between  the  committee  and  the 
CAB? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  these 
people  have  been  getting  this  service  a 
long  time  at  a  rather  heavy  cost  in  sub- 
sidies. Other  cities  have  been  trying  to 
get  into  the  picture  and  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so.  We  have  asked  that  this 
experiment  be  terminated.  We  gave  the 
agency  $3  million  plus  with  which  to 
tailor  its  program  for  this  fiscal  year. 
The  act  and  the  will  of  Congress  have 
not  been  complied  with.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  stand  firm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas] 
who  as  I  stated  before  Is  the  best  in- 


formed Member  of  the  House  on  this  is- 
sue. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
address  myself  to  this  subject  and  let  us 
clear  away  the  cobwebs. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  notice  has 
been  given.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is 
a  legal  debt  and  there  will  be  a  judgment 
plastered  against  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  the  beginning 
of  all  this  thing.  You  know  how  long  it 
has  been  in  operation?  A  little  bit  better 
than  15  long  years.  Do  you  know  what 
these  three  cities  have  cost  us?  Right 
at  $48  million.  Has  this  been  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  cities  involved? 
Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  It  is  a  direct 
subsidy  to  the  major  trunklines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  studies  have  been  made 
and  they  show  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  vast  majority — not  all,  of  course,  but 
the  vast  majority — of  the  traffic  served 
in  these  areas  are  out-of-town  business- 
men whose  time  is  very  valuable  and  they 
are  willing  to  pay  a  premiimi  to  go  from 
one  airport  to  another. 

This  got  started  as  an  experiment, 
listen,  as  an  experiment.  To  do  what? 
To  haul  mail;  to  haul  mail,  not  people. 
It  was  too  expensive  and  it  was  dropped 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  seen  in  my 
experience  here  on  this  floor  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  any  one  little  item 
as  that  which  has  come  up  on  this.  That 
sugar  that  these  operators  are  getting 
tastes  mighty  good  and  they  just  do  not 
want  to  give  it  up.  When  it  would  not 
work  for  mail,  then  they  said,  "Well,  let 
us  experiment  and  we  can  develop  the 
helicopter." 

You  are  sure  going  to  develop  the  heli- 
copter through  carrying  a  little  30- 
pound,  40-pound,  or  50-pound  bag  of 
mail,  when  the  armed  services  have 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  and  they 
are  in  use  every  day  in  Vietnam. 

So,  where  does  the  experiment  go? 
Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  proposition. 

As  our  distinguished  chairman  has 
pointed  out  to  the  Members,  we  have 
mentioned  it  on  this  floor  every  year  for 
the  last  6  or  7  years — and  I  shall  not  call 
any  Members'  names  but  I  can  see  them 
here — they  have  got  up  and  chided  this 
little  subcommittee  for  not  ending  this 
subsidy.  You  have  heard  it.  I  have 
heard  it  and  eveiTone  has  heard  it,  and 
we  have  moaned  and  groaned  and  have 
asked  them  to  either  quit  or  cut  bait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  39  other  cities 
who  want  this  and  one  is  just  as  much 
entitled  to  its  as  another.  It  is  all  tax- 
payers' money.  It  goes  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  big  trunklines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  wind  this  up,  the 
trunklines  will  work  out  this  problem 
in  less  than  6  or  8  months,  just  as  sure 
as  shooting,  in  one  form  or  another. 

Now,  they  say  this  is  a  debt.  You 
know  whose  story  that  is,  and  I  say  that 
with  great  humility  and  respect.  Not 
even  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion will  tell  us  positively  about  it.  They 
say  they  think  it  is.  Well,  if  they  think 
it  is,  why  not  then  subsidize  that  little 
line  in  San  Francisco?  Are  there  not 
other  lines  which  are  just  as  much  en- 
titled to  this  subsidy  as  the  line  that  is 
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operating  further  down  south  in  Cali- 
fornia? Can  you  make  fish  out  of  one 
and  fowl  out  of  another? 

Ml-.  Speaker,  if  they  thought  it  was  a 
legal  obligation  why  did  they  not  sub- 
sidize some  of  the  other  39?  Can  you 
imagine  any  place  on  earth  where  you 
need  it  any  more  than  from  Washington 
to  Dulles  Airport  or  Washington  to  Balti- 
more or  in  Boston,  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  other  cities  such  as  Atlanta,  Cleveland, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Speakei|  it  is  not  a  debt  in  my 
humble  judgment,  and  if  I  am  wrong  I 
will  get  up  on  this  floor  and  tell  you  I 
am  wrong.  But  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  does  not  think 
it  is  a  debt,  because  if  they  did,  they 
would  subsidize  the  other  39  and  equalize 
it. 

But  of  all  the  effrontery  I  have  seen  in 
a  long  time  by  governmental  agencies 
created  by  this  Congress,  this  is  it,  and 
there  are  good  men  on  that  Board.  They 
are  just  as  fine  as  any  I  know.  But 
their  great  trouble,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  they 
want  to  spend  the  money  and  appropri- 
ate it  too.  That  conference  repwit  was 
clear  as  a  bell.  We  finally  said,  "We  re- 
spectfully ask  you  to  listen  to  us,  we  have 
been  pleading  with  you  for  6  or  7  years." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  have  me  convinced. 
I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  turn  around 
and  address  his  remarks  to  those  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  who  do  not  seem  to 
be  convinced. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  In  my  humble  opinion 
this  is  not  a  debt.  They  have  had  no- 
tice, not  1  year,  not  2  years,  not  3  years, 
not  4  years,  but  5  and  6  years.  We  have 
gotten  up  here  pleading  just  as  we  are 
doing  now.  Then  they  talk  about  a 
meat  ax  and  no  notice. 

How  much  notice  did  they  need?  They 
are  not  going  to  do  a  thing  in  the  world, 
and  neither  will  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Let  us  do  even-handed  justice. 
You  have  taken  the  major  trunklines  off 
of  direct  subsidies.  You  give  it  to  them 
In  an  indirect  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  preferential 
motion  is  voted  down — and  it  should  be 
voted  down.  It  is  just  giving  even- 
handed  justice,  and  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  support  your  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  beloved 
friend  from  New  York,  who  has  an- 
nounced he  is  going  to  retire.  If  he  will 
listen  to  me  he  will  be  here  another  30 
or  40  years.  He  is  beloved,  he  is  chair- 
man of  our  caucus,  and  if  he  has  an 
enemy  on  the  floor  I  do  not  know  who 
it  is. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  My  dearly  beloved 
friend  virtually  took  the  words  right  out 
of  my  mouth.  I  was  going  to  refer  to 
his  intention  to  retire.  I  hope  he  never 
does.  I  hope  he  is  here  for  many  years, 
and  I  say  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  him  is  ex- 
ceeded by  no  one. 

I  would  say  further  to  him  that  when 
my  preferential  motion  is  adopted  by  the 


House  I  will  love  him  just  as  much  as 
I  do  now. 

That  will  be  mutual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  THOMAS. 

Mr.  MICHEL, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS, 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  have  asked  the  chair- 
man for  some  time  on  my  own.  but  since 
the  gentleman  has  been  good  enough  to 
yield  I  might  mention  the  fact  so  many 
X  millions  of  dollars  have  been  voted 
over  the  years  for  subsidies  to  the  heli- 
copter service,  and  to  the  ones  that  are 
in  operation.  This  figure  pales  into  in- 
significance somewhat  when  you  realize 
the  testimony  given  before  a  committee 
in  the  other  body  in  March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  going  to  make  the 
point  if  I  may. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Go  ahead.  • 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment witnesses  say  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  saved  $70  million  by  the 
experience  of  the  S-58  helicopter  in  the 
Chicago  area  alone. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  got  that  figure  or  where  the  gentle- 
man got  it,  but  if  he  says  it  is  true  I  will 
buy  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  makes 
the  point  of  the  experience  we  have  had 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  in  substantially 
the  same  period  helicopters  are  being 
utilized  to  the  extent  of  5  to  1  what  they 
are  in  the  militaiT.  and  I  say  that  is  an 
experience  that  is  of  real  consequence. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  are  getting  some 
rough  treatment  in  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
observation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel  J. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
it  is  always  vei"y  difiRcult  to  follow  the 
very  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas] .  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  just  about  as  difficult  as  fol- 
lowing the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Ev- 
erett DiRKSEN.  but  I  do  believe  that  there 
is  another  side  to  this  story,  and  that 
these  facts  ought  to  be  known  to  make 
the  record  complete. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, made  reference  to  last  year's  confer- 
ence report  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
and  that  report  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  recent  hearings  on  helicopter 
air  sei-vice  before  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Senator  Monroney 
was  presiding  and  said  on  page  25  of 
those  hearings: 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt  whether  a  majority 
of  thOj  conferees  of  the  Senate  did  agree  to 
the  House  position.  I  recall  no  vote  thj^  was 
taken  in  the  closed  conference  that  was  neld, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  record 
anyway,  because  the  Senate  conferees  could 
have  spoken  out  by  official  voice  at  the  time 
the  conference  report  was  adopted  if  they  had 
concurred  in  the  House  conference,  which 
they  did  not. 

I  might  say  that  there  were  several  of 
us  as  House  conferees  in  the  conference 
yesterday  who  are  not  in  agreement  with 
the  House  position  and  have  as  a  matter 


of  fact  spoken  out  on  this  matter  on  pre- 
vious occasions. 

The  funds  previously  provided  for  the 
helicopter  carriers  for  this  fiscal  year 
were  exhausted  on  April  11,  1965,  and 
presently  there  are  no  funds  to  take  them 
through  the  period  from  April  11  to  June 
30,  1965. 

The  $942,000  is  needed  to  bridge  tliis 
gap.  and  a  supplemental  appropriation 
In  this  amount  has  been  requested  by  the 
administration.  This  request  is  set  forth 
on  page  21  of  House  Document  No.  80 
containing  the  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  vital 
for  the  House  to  approve  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  helicopter  car- 
riers. 

Without  this  money,  the  scheduled 
helicopter  industry  in  the  three  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago,  would  collapse 
within  the  next  several  weeks.  One  ol 
the  most  promising  new  forms  of  trans- 
portation would  be  killed  off  just  as  it  is 
beginning  to  demonstrate  its  capability  of 
getting  off  of  subsidy  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

The  opposition  to  helicopter  subsidy 
here  in  the  Congress  seems  to  be  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  that  it  is  being 
used  simply  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  local 
transportation  service  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles,  which  unjustly 
discriminates  in  favor  of  these  three  cities 
and  against  other  cities  which  also  need 
but  do  not  have  helicopter  sei-vice. 

The  fact  is  that  these  three  operations 
were  created  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  operate  as  national  helicopter 
laboratories,  to  develop  the  art  of  heli- 
copter transportation  to  the  point  where 
it  can  become  self-sustaining  and  then 
spread  to  other  cities,  employing  the  ad- 
vances gained  in  these  operations.  Tlie 
transportation  service  which  these  three 
carriers  provide  is  only  a  necessaiT  in- 
cident to  the  more  important  develop- 
mental function  they  are  performing. 

What  we  are  buying  with  this  subsidy 
Is  the  maintenance  of  incubators  or  test 
beds  which  are  developing  for  future  na- 
tional application  this  newest  form  of  air 
trai^sportation  and  the  only  form  that 
can  bring  air  transportation  closer  than 
airports  to  the  people  that  use  it. 

The  Congress  itself  has  expressed  in- 
terest in  liaving  helicopter  service  ex- 
tended to  new  cities.  In  acting  on  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1963.  the  Senate 
voted  to  increase  helicopter  subsidy  to 
$10  million,  to  provide  for  additional 
services.  Last  year,  when  the  House  con- 
ferees requested  the  exclusion  of  heli- 
copter subsidy  from  the  budget  this  year, 
there  was  an  indication  that  this  might 
help  to  get  service  for  "39  other  cities 
that  need  it  as  badly  as  those  that  now 
have  it." 

Actually,  the  reverse  is  true,  because 
the  quickest  way  to  advance  an  expan- 
sion of  helicopter  service  to  other  cities 
is  by  first  perfecting  the  existing  opera- 
tions, after  which  new.  services  in  new 
cities  can  be  authorized  on  a  nonsubsidy 
basis. 

Hence,  what  is  at  stake  here  today  is 
not  only  the  existing  helicopter  services 
in  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  Nation 


but  also  the  extension  of  service  to  other 
cities,  which  would  be  impaired  If  the 
present  development  program  were  to  be 
snuffed  out  by  cutting  off  all  of  the 

funds. 

Tlie  helicopter  carriers  have  been  crit- 
icized because  of  the  length  of  time  it 
has  taken  for  them  to  become  free  of 
subsidy.  However,  the  delay  has  largely 
been  beyond  their  control.  They  were 
delayed  in  getting  their  turbine-powered 
equipment.  After  the  new  equipment 
was  delivered,  the  in-service  debugging 
of  the  aircraft  took  substantially  longer 
than  expected. 

Progress  has  also  been  deterred  by  the 
length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  get  instru- 
ment flight  rules  authority,  which  is  es- 
sential to  achieve  high  schedule  per- 
formance and  reliability,  and  the  higher 
revenues  which  come  with  more  reliable 
service.  It  has  taken  time  to  increase  the 
period  between  overhauls  on  the  new 
equipment  and  its  components,  which 
has  kept  costs  at  a  higher  level  until  the 
overhaul  period  could  be  increased. 

These  and  other  factors  have  ac- 
counted for  the  economic  improvement 
of  the  carriers  not  having  been  more  ac- 
celerated than  it  has  been,  and  the  de- 
lays encountered  have  been  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  uniqueness  of  this  new 
breed  of  flying  machine  and  the  com- 
plexities it  involves. 

What  Is  important  today,  is  that  the 
improvement  in  these  helicopter  carriers  " 
is  now  moving  forward  to  the  point 
where  the  CAB  has  just  found — in  orders 
Nos.  E-21798  and  21799— that  the  two 
carriers  receiving  82  percent  of  the  total 
subsidy — New  York  and  Los  Angeles — 
can  be  expected  to  break  even  without 
subsidy  in  fiscal  1969.  The  third  car- 
rier— Chicago  can  be  expected  to  do  the 
same  with  the  further  activation  of  Mid- 
way Airport  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Can  the  gentleman  af- 
firm for  me  the  fact  that  I  have  stated, 
that  the  San  Francisco  operation  is 
running  at  a  net  loss  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion, which  is  used  as  a  tax  carryover  in 
connection  with  other  operations? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  This  is  subsidizing  San 
Francisco  to  the  extent  of  49  percent  of 
its  loss. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. He  serves  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  knows  whereof  he 
speaks. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  at  the  con- 
ference on  yesterday,  as  one  of  the  House 
conferees,  I  took  the  position  favoring 
the  appropriation  and  agreed  with  the 
Senate  conferees  whose  views  were 
principally  voiced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  SenatoV  from  California.  Mr. 
KucHEL.    At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that 


in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  there 
is  100  percent  government-subsidized 
helicopter  service;  that  here  in  this  coun- 
try in  our  three  largest  cities — and  the 
three  largest  cities  here  are  larger  than 
most  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe — we 
have  only  partially  government-subsi- 
dized service.  I  should  also  mention  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  years  ago  this  heli- 
copter subsidy  was  a  very  substantial  one. 
The  government  subsidy  has  now  been 
brought  down  as  the  result  of  superior 
operating  know-how  and  the  more  eco- 
nomical operations  of  these  three  heli- 
copter companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
motion  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh] 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  collapse  of  the  scheduled  helicopter 
industry  in  our  three  largest  cities  could 
impair  this  country's  world  leadership 
in  the  field  of  vertical-lift  aircraft. 

The  cessation  of  service  in  these  three 
cities  would  receive  worldwide  attention 
because  of  the  many  international  users 
of  the  service  and  the  many  represent- 
atives from  countries  throughout  the 
world  who  visit  these  carriers  seeking  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  the  formulation  of 
their  own  helicopter  service  plans. 

U.S.-manufactured  helicopters  are  be- 
ing used  in  transport  operations  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries,  and  a  real 
stigma  would  ensue  from  closing  down 
our  own  helicopter  carriers  while  at  the 
same  time  foreign  operators  were  carry- 
ing on  with  the  same  kind  of  U.S.  equip- 
ment which  we  ourselves  have  not  seen 
fit  to  continue  in  service. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  our  helicopter 
products  would  inevitably  follow,  and 
existing  and  foreseeable  foreign  markets 
would  be  impaired  as  foreign  competi- 
tors capitalized  on  the  situation.  Thus, 
our  balance  of  payments  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  in  a  substantial  way. 

Another  reason  why  this  country  can- 
not afford  to  scuttle  its  helicopter  trans- 
port industry  is  the  growing  need  for 
such  a  vehicle  to  combat  the  increasing 
congestion  in  urban  areas. 

Population  studies  show  that  by  1980 
more  than  72  percent  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation will  be  squeezed  into  our  metro- 
politan areas,  and  the  resultant  conges- 
tion will  require  a  whole  new  kit  of  trans- 
p>ortation  tools. 

The  helicopter  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  new  transportation  tools,  be- 
cause it  operates  in  a  new  dimension 
lying  above  surface  congestion  on  the 
ground  and  beneath  the  congestion  of 
fixed-wing  airplanes  in  th"  air. 

Three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  demonstrated  that  the  helicopter 
is  practical  and  safe  and  does  a  good 
job  of  jumping  over  ground  transporta- 
tion tangles  on  short-haul  local  and  in- 
terurban  flights. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  the  heli- 
copter has  to  offer  is  its  potential  of 
replacing  fixed-wing  aircraft  on  short- 
haul  intercity  operations  in  highly  con- 
gested areas,  and  thus  dispense  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  otherwise  needed  ad- 
ditional airport  facilities  and  at  the  same 
time  better  serve  the  passenger  by  fly- 


ing him  into  the  heart  of  the  city  in- 
stead of  depositing  him  at  an  outlying 
airport  as  is  now  the  case.  Under  the 
concept,  New  York  City  could  forget 
about  building  a  fourth  or  fifth  airport, 
by  funneling  its  short-haul  operations 
into  heliports  and  confining  its  airports  to 
medium-  and  long-haul  operations. 

The  point  I  am  leading  up  to  is  that  the 
continuation  of  the  scheduled  helicopter 
industry  is  far  too  important  a  matter 
to  be  determined  by  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation covering  less  than  a  90-day 
period.  The  $942,000  supplemental  ap- 
propriation in  question  here  today  covers 
only  the  80  days  from  April  11  to  June 
30.  1965. 

Just  last  month,  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
helicopter  air  service  program  and  what 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  should  be  on 
this  subject.  Certainly,  we  should  retain 
the  status  quo  until  policy  determinations 
have  been  made  as  a  result  of  those  hear- 
ings. It  would  be  most  inappropriate 
for  this  body  prematurely  to  foreclose 
this  whole  inquiry  by  blocking  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  and  putting 
these  carriers  out  of  business  before  the 
other  body  has  had  time  to  finish  its 
ta.sk. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  add  that  the  issue 
being  debated  here  today  also  involves 
the  willingness  of  the  Congress  to  honor 
the  legal  obligations  incurred  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

In  the  debate  this  last  Tuesday  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  certificates  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  and  rate  orders 
issued  to  the  helicopter  carriers  by  the 
CAB,  under  the  existing  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  create  a  legal  obligation  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  out  the  $942,000  for  which 
a  supplemental  appropriation  is  being 
requested  by  the  administration.  There 
is  a  consensus  of  view  that  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  appropriate  this  money, 
the  helicopter  carriers  could  successfully 
prosecute  claims  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  change 
would  be  required  in  the  basic  statute 
under  which  the  CAB  operates  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  subsidy  obligation  to  the 
helicopter  carriers.  The  obligation  can- 
not be  eliminated  simply  by  denying  ap- 
propriations without  changing  the  sub- 
stantive law. 

Those  who  advocate  the  termination  of 
helicopter  subsidy  should  address  them- 
selves to  a  change  in  the  law  instead  of 
trying  to  achieve  such  a  result  through 
the  appropriation  process.  I  would  op- 
pose such  a  change  in  the  law,  and  bring 
up  the  subject  simply  to  point  out  the 
procedural  problem  involved. 

The  SPEAKLER.     The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  a  fact.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  what  we  are  asking 
now — the  additional  funds — is  a  part  of 
the  CABS  program  to  phase  out  this  sub- 
sidy and  put  these  helicopter  services  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis?  In  other  words, 
this  is  not  part  of  a  permanent,  contin- 
uing program,  but  rather  part  of  a  plan 
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established  and  agreed  to  by  the  CAB  to 
phase  out  this  subsidy  to  the  helicopters 
and  make  them  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  what  we  will  vote  on  presently 
is  a  preferential  motion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh] 
to  overturn  the  recommendation  of  the 
conference  committee,  which  has  taken 
the  position  that  we  should  insist  on  the 
S3  million  being  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion for  this  subsidy  program  for  heli- 
copters for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  do  hope  that  Members,  on  this  mo- 
tion, will  vote  "No."  and  then  will  vote 
with  the  committee  on  the  motion  to  in- 
sist up>on  the  House  position. 

I  do  hope  that  the  will  of  the  Congress 
can  be  carried  out.  and  the  will  of  the 
Congress  can  be  carried  out  by  voting 
'"No"  on  the  motion  which  will  presently 
be  before  us.  When  the  House  speaks,  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  heard  but  also 
heeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  preferential  motion 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  with 
the  Senate  on  amendment  No.  6  under 
chapter  IV.  independent  offices.  Our 
two  bodies  agree  on  an  allowance  of  $1.- 
932.000  for  the  paj-ment  of  subsidy  obli- 
gations mainly  for  local  service  air  car- 
riers. The  disagreement  is  focused  on  a 
subsidy  of  $942,000  for  helicopter  opera- 
tions in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
York.  The  House  failed  to  include  these 
funds  when  H.R.  7091  was  considered  on 
April  6:  hov.-ever.  the  Senate  believes  that 
funds  should  be  provided  for  payment  of 
such  subsidy  obligations  so  long  as  the 
existing  certification  has  not  been  dis- 
continued by  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive action. 

The  Senate  displays  wisdom  support- 
ing an  industry  that  is  proving  to  be  a 
valuable  service,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
public  service,  but  also  in  the  defense 
structure  of  our  Nation.  And  the  issue 
at  hand  is  important  to  the  overall  pur- 
pose of  helicopter  operations  in  both 
areas  for  the  improvements  realized  in 
public  transportation  will  benefit  the  de- 
fense phase  of  helicopter  use  and  save 
TSur  Government  money  in  e.xperimenta- 
tion  for  improvement. 

While  the  funds  we  now  seek  ar^  des- 
ignated to  support  three  specific  areas  in 
the  United  States,  the  overall  effects  of 
.the  experiment  in  utilizing  helicopters  as 
a  means  of  public  transportation  will 
reach  out  to  all  areas  of  this  Nation,  for 
as  the  industry  progresses,  its  benefits 
will  be  available  to  a  large  majority  of 
our  citizenry. 

The  helicopter  trial  was  launched 
with  far-sighted  vision  of  the  needs  of 
our  people  in  expanding  metropolitan 
areas.  Traffic  congestion  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  facing  our  society. 
When  you  consider  the  costs  in  lost  time 
of  productive  people  who  must  sit  in  traf- 
fic jams,  and  the  cost  of  moving  freight  in 
congested  urban  areas,  we  cannot  hope 
to  resolve  these  losses  unless  we  can  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  reduce  travel  time 
from  outlying  areas  to  the  hub  of  in- 


dustrial and  business  operations  in  the 
heart  of  these  growing  metropolitan 
complexes.  The  benefits  we  gain  from 
the  increased  speed  of  cross  country  and 
intercontinental  air  travel  will  not  be 
fully  realized  if  we  fail  to  provide  a  link 
between  the  airport  terminals  at  the 
perimeter  of  metropolitan  areas  and  the 
eventual  destination  in  the  center  of 
these  areas.  The  helicopter  is  the  swift- 
est means  of  establishing  this  link. 

In  Chicago  we  have  realized  the  need 
of  helicopter  service  in  our  overall  trans- 
portation picture  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  its  farflung  suburban  areas. 

We  are  reactivating  Midway  Airport 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  growing  air  traffic  at 
O'Hare  Field  on  the  far  northwest  side 
of  our  city.  Helicopters  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  transporting  air  passen- 
gers and  air  freight  betwen  these  termi- 
nals where  connections  are  made  for 
continued  travel  to  other  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  continents  across  the 
oceans.  But  this  interexchange  is  only 
one  part  of  the  service  that  can  be  offered 
by  helicopter  transportation.  They  also 
proved  a  swift  link  between  these  termi- 
nals and  Chicago's  Loop  and  there  are 
plans  for  intercity  downtown  service 
from  Chicago  to  nearby  cities  like 
Milwaukee  and  South  Bend. 

The  funds  we  seek  in  this  amendment 
will  enable  the  Chicago  Helicopter  Serv- 
ice and  similar  services  in  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  to  remain  solvent  while 
establishing  their  important  foothold  in 
the  transportation  field.  If  we  fail  to 
subsidize  these  services  they  will  be  lost 
for  they  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
become  firmly  established  and  self-sup- 
porting. The  benefits  gained  to  date  will 
be  lost  and  will  restrict  the  potential 
that  can  be  realized  from  this  service. 

Congress  had  great  vision  in  support- 
ing air  travel  at  its  introduction  in  trans- 
portation and  we  now  observe  the  results 
of  this  assistance  through  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  aircraft  and  faster  travel 
in  the  world.  The  helicopter  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  advancements  in  air 
transportation.  It  can  and  will  develop 
as  an  important  cog  in  this  mode  of  travel 
but  we  will  not  realize  this  importance 
unless  we  support  its  purpose.  There- 
fore Congress  should  continue  its  wis- 
dom by  assisting  this  industry  to  devel- 
op its  full  potential.  Although  we  are 
seeking  aid  to  only  three  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  this  amendment,  the  prog- 
ress experienced  in  these  areas  can  pro- 
duce a  self-sustaining  industry  which 
will  eventually  benefit  other  metropolitan 
areas  and  outlying  communities.  An 
expanding  business  helps  the  economy  of 
our  country  and  the  birth  of  a  new  busi- 
ness certainly  meets  with  the  plans  of  a 
great  society  in  the  future. 

The  need  for  this  subsidy  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
They  have  carefully  studied  the  results 
of  the  helicopter  experiment  to  date  and 
sustain  its  position  as  an  important  link 
in  air  travel.  Their  plan  proposes  a 
phaseout  of  subsidy  payments  over  a  5- 
year  period.  By  then  the  industry  will 
have  matured  and  be  self-supporting. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  with  the  Senate's  amendment 


to  subsidize  the  helicopter  services  In 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York  will 
indicate  the  wisdom  of  this  Congress  by 
continued  support  of  air  transportation. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keoch]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Keogh)  there 
were — ayes  62.  noes  77. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  144,  nays  228,  not  voting  61, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  85] 
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Adams 

YEAS — 144 
Griffiths 

Phllbin 

Anderson, 

Grover 

Pike 

Tenn. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Plrnie 

Annunzio 

Halleck 

Powell 

Arends 

Hanley 

Price 

Ayres 

Hays 

Pucinskl 

Barrett 

Hclstoskl 

Race 

BcU 

Hirks 

Reld,  N.Y. 

BinKhnm 

Holifleld 

Reinecke 

Bolton 

Hosmer 

Reuss 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Burke 

Huot 

Rodlno 

Burton,  Calif. 

Johrson,  Calif 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Karsten 

Ronan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Karth 

Roncalio 

Cahill 

Kastenmeler 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cameron 

Kee 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Carey 

Kelly 

Roopevelt 

Celler 

Keogh 

Rosenthal 

Clawson,  Del 

King,  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

Clevenger 

King.  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Collier 

King,  Utah 

Rumsfeld 

Cooley 

Kluczynskl 

Ryan 

Corbett 

Krebs 

St  Germain 

Daniels 

Lipscomb 

Scheuer 

Delaney 

Love 

Secrest 

Dent 

McCarthy 

Slcklea 

Dcrwln.skl 

McDowell 

Sisk 

Donohue 

McEwen 

Slack 

Dwyer 

McGrath 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dyal 

McVlcker 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Macdonald 

Stratton 

Ellsworth 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sweeney 

Erler.born 

Matsunaga 

Tcague,  Calif. 

Farbsiein 

Meeds 

Tenzer 

Fino 

Michel 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Foley 

Mlnish 

Tunney 

Fruser 

Moorhead 

Ullman 

PrellnBhuysen 

Morgan 

Utt 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Moss 

Watts 

Fv.lton,  Tenn. 

Multer 

Widnall 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  III. 

Wilson, 

Gilbert 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Gilllgan 

Ncdzl 

Wolff 

Grabowskl 

O'Hara.  111. 

Wright 

Gray 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Wydler 

Green.  Pa. 

Ot  linger 

Yates 

G  re  Ire 

Patten 

Zablocki 

G  rider 

Pepper 
NAYS— 228 

Abbitt 

Andrews, 

Baldwin 

Abrrncthy 

Glenn 

Biinilstra 

Adair 

Andrews, 

Baring 

Albert 

N.  Dak. 

Bates 

Anderson,  111. 

Ashley 

Battln 

Andrews. 

Ashmore 

Bcckworth 

George  W. 

A-splnall 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bow 

Erademas 

Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlurK'.C. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Cabell 
Callan 
Callaway 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colnaer 
Conable 
Conte 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Denton 
Devine 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Greg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Farnum 
Pascell 
Felghan 
Pindley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

WiUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fuqua 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 


Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Long,  Ija. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackie 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Miller 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pofif 

Pool 

Purcell 

Quie 

QulUen 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udall 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Wcltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 
Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 61 


Addabbo 
Ashbrook 
Blatnik 

BOPBS 

Brock 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Clark 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Dulski 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Fnrnsley 

G.-\rmatz 


Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Holland 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Lcggett 

Lcnnon 

Lindsay 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mathias 

Moellcr 

Morrison 


Nix 

O'Brien 

Olson,  Minn. 

Redlln 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

St.  Onge 

Schisler 

Scott 

Senner 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Toll 

Tupper 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

White,  Idaho 

Young 


Mr.  Leggett  for,  •with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 
Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner  against. 
Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 
Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz  against. 
Mr.  Halpern  for,  with  Mr.  FaUon  against. 
Mr.  Dow  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 
Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Hardy  against. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 
Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 
Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 
Mr.  Dlngell  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 
Mr.   Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  o£  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  for,  with  Mr.  Young  against. 

Until  further  notice:  . 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Tupper. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 
Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  Madden. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Redlln. 
Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Mackay. 
Mr.    Olson    of    Minnesota    with    Mr.    Van 
Deerlln. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Farnsley  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  On  page  7. 
line  14,  insert: 

"FEDERAL-STATE     TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

"For  matching  grants  to  States  for  author- 
ized training  and  related  activities,  and  for 
expenses  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governmental  or  public  bodies 
(including  studies  and  publication  of  infor- 
mation), as  authorized  by  title  VHI  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  (20  U.S.C.  801-805), 
$5,050,000,  to  remain  available  vmtil  ex- 
pended :  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
upon  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10. 


So  the  prefel-enTial  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Glalmo  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 
Mr.  Dulski  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  8,  line  1, 
insert: 

"FELLOWSHIPS   FOR   CTTY   PLANNING   AND  URBAN 
STUDIES 

"For  fellowships  for  city  planning  and 
urban  studies  as  authorized  by  section  810 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (20  U.S.C.  811), 
$515,000:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avaUable  for 
administrative  expenses." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
upon  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  11. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  9,  line  7, 
insert: 

"VETERANS     REOPENED     INSURANCE     FUND 

"All  premiums  and  collections  on  Insur- 
ance Issued  pursuant  to  section  725  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  credited  to 
the  'Veterans  reopened  Insurance  fund", 
established  pursuant  to  that  section,  and  all 
payments  on  such  Insurance  and  on  any 
total  disability  provisions  attached  thereto 
shall  be  made  from  that  fund,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provisions  of  that  section:  Provided, 
That  for  actuarial  and  accounting  purposes, 
the  assets  and  llabiUties  (including  liability 
for  repayment  of  advances  hereinafter  au- 
thorized and  adjustment  of  premiums)  at- 
tributable to  each  insured  group  established 
under  said  section  725  shall  be  separately 
determined:  Provided  further,  That  such 
amounts  of  the  'Veterans  special  term  Insur- 
ance fund"  as  may  hereafter  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  actuarial  liabilities  of 
that  fund,  including  contingency  reserves, 
shall  be  available  for  transfer  to  the  'Vet- 
erans reopened  Insurance  fund'  as  needed  to 
provide  initial  capital:  Provided  further. 
That  any  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  and  shall  bear  interest 
payable  to  the  Treasury  at  rates  established 
in  accordance  with  section  725(d)(1)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  is  recognized  for  1 

hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one 
of  the  motions  of  the  committee  which 
is  somewhat  controversial.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  respectfully  urge 
that  you  vote  down  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman   from   Texas    [Mr.   Mahon]. 
Only  a  few  moments  ago  you  heard  my 
distinguished  colleague  say  that  the  issue 
involved  then  was  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  "would  get  into  bed  with  an 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  which 
has  defied  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government."    That  is  exactly  the  issue 
here  before  us.    If  you  vote  to  sustain 
the  committee  you  are  doing  just  that. 
Let  me  give  you  the  history  of  what 
has  happened.    Last  year  the  Congress 
voted  to  open  the  GI  insurance  program 
under  very  limited  terms.     In  that  bill 
authorization  was  given   the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  ask  for  appropriations 
to  carry  on  the  work  required.    The  VA 
officials  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  February 
of  this  year  to  give  us  a  report  on  how 
they  were  proceeding  with  camring  out 
the  authority  given  to  the  agency.    They 
told  us  absolutely  nothing  of  the  pro- 
cedure proposed  to  finance  it  except  that 
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they  intended  to  operate  in  the  same 
manner  we  had  specified  in  our  legis- 
lation. 

Then,  without  saying  a  word  to  the 
staff  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
without  saying  a  word  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Teagxje],  or  to  any  other 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, they  went  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  asked  them  to  write  in 
language  which  would  completely  change 
the  manner  in  which  this  bill  was  to  be 
financed. 

I  made  a  point  of  order  against  that 
language  when  the  bill  was  before  us  the 
first  time.  That  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained. 

As  soon  as  the  point  of  order  was 
sustained  I  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Senator.  John  O.  Pastore,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
handling  this  bill,  and  explained  to  him 
why  I  had  done  this,  and  pointed  out 
this  action  had  the  complete  support 
of  all  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  asked  that  it  not  be  put 
back  in  the  bill. 
My  letter  was  as  follows: 

U.S.  House  of  REniESENTATrrES, 
Committee  on  Veteiwn  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  8. 1965. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastore, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  position  in  connection 
with  the  rider  relating  to  the  veterans'  In- 
surance program  which  was  contained  In  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations,  HJl. 
7090.  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  reported 
by   the   Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Your  attention  Is  Invited  to  page  7131  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  6,  on 
which  I  made  a  point  of  order  against  this 
language,  a  violation  of  the  rules,  which 
point  of  order  was  sustained. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  still  desires  to  have  author- 
ity of  this  nature.  It  seems  to  me  the  trans- 
fer of  any  funds  from  a  trust  fund  for  pur- 
poses not  contemplated  when  the  trust  fund 
was  established.  Is  a  highly  questionable  pro- 
cedure. It  certainly  Is  not  covmtenanced  In 
the  business  community,  and  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
ceeding in  this  fashion. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  legislative 
committee,  in  this  case,  our  own  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  should  have  been  con- 
sulted on  this  point  and  prior  approval 
obtained. 

The  simplest  procedure.  It  seems  to  me.  is 
for  a  direct  appropriation  to  be  made  for  this 
administrative  service.  The  appropriation  is 
quite  warranted  and  will  be  repaid  promptly 
as  the  premiums  on  the  reopened  Insurance 
are  received. 

I  have  advised  Mr.  Brickfield  and  his 
associates,  while  I  am  sympathetic  and  fully 
understand  the  position  In  which  they  find 
themselves.  If  the  Senate  In  Its  wisdom 
should  Include  this  language,  I  would  feel 
duty  boiind  to  object  to  It  wnca  It  came 
before  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  clear 
my  position  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Satlob, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Despite  that  fact,  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee inserted  the  language  in  the  bill, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now 


brought  up  in  the  manner  it  is,  I  cannot 
make  a  point  of  order  that  it  is  legisla- 
tion on  this  bill. 

I  have,  however,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  Albert  Thomas, 
under  date  of  April  28.  1965.  and  would 
like  to  have  it  inserted  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

U.S.  HousK  or  Kepkesentattves, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Washington.  D.C.  April  28.  19SS. 
Hon.  Albert  Thomas, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you  In 
your  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittoe  which  bandies  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  H.R.  7091.  because 
of  the  role  which  you  and  your  associates 
will.  I  assume,  play  when  this  measure  goes 
to  conference. 

I  am  disturbed  to  learn  from  reading  the 
Senate  reported  version  that  the  language 
permits  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
transfer  money  from  an  Insurance  fund  to 
meet  the  operating  expenses  authorized  by 
appropriate  sections  of  Public  Law  88-664. 
You  will  recall  that  on  April  6.  1965.  I  made 
a  point  of  order  against  this  Identical  lan- 
guage, which  point  of  order  was  sustained 
by  the  Chair.  On  page  7131  of  the  Record 
of  that  date.  I  Indicated  to  Eome  small  degree 
the  reasons  for  my  action. 

Inherent  in  the  entire  history  of  this  legis- 
lation as  well  as  specifically  in  several  sec- 
tions of  Public  Law  88-664.  Is  the  authority 
to  make  appropriations  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  reopening.  As  you  will, 
recall,  this  entire  Insurance  section  was  added 
to  the  non-service-connected  pension  bill, 
H  R.  1927,  and  In  adding  this  section  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  In  Its  report 
(S.  Rept.  1591,  88th  Cong.),  made  this  state- 
ment: "There  will  be.  however,  an  Initial 
administrative  outlay  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration estimated  at  $6,580,000  for  the 
first  year,  $4,408,500  for  the  second  year, 
$2,989,750  for  the  third  year,  $2,945,000  for 
the  fourth  year,  and  $2,867,250  for  the  fifth 
year.  In  reality,  this  Is  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  Involving  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Inasmuch  as  the  bill  provides  that 
funds  'so  appropriated'  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  by  collection  of  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  from  the  policyholders." 

I  have  supplied  the  emphasis  in  the 
aforementioned  quotation  to  Indicate  that 
the  authority  of  this  legislation  clearly 
shows  that  the  administrative  expenses  In- 
herently necessary  In  this  reopening  pro- 
gram would  be  appropriated  from  the  Treas- 
ury and  repaid  by  the  policyholders  who 
take  advantage  of  this  new  law  which  Is  ef- 
fective May  1.  At  no  time  during  the  hear- 
ings or  consideration  of  this  measure  In  the 
Senate  or  any  time  subsequent  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  law  has  the  Congress  been 
officially  advised  other  than  by  the  language 
of  the  supplemental  appropriation.  HJl. 
70D1.  that  It  was  contemplated  to  enact  leg- 
islation through  these  means  or  otherwise,  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  moneys  from  this  trust 
fund  for  administrative  purposes. 

On  February  17.  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Mr.  Brickfield  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Insurance  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  at  what  was  supposed  to 
have  been  a  hearing  calling  for  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  all  facets  of  the  re- 
opening of  the  program  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance.  At  no  time  during  the  hear- 
ing did  Mr.  Brickfield  or  any  of  his  associ- 
ates In  any  way  Indicate  that  legislation  to 
permit  such  a  transfer  was  needed  or  con- 
templated. On  page  51  of  these  hearings, 
Mr.  Brickfield  states,  "The  Initial  working 
capital  win  be  obtained  by  making  a  loan 
from  the  Treasury  which  will  be  repaid  with 
Interest  as  premium  and  other  Income  be- 


comes available."  It  would  seem  that  if 
legislation  were  needed,  full  disclosure  to 
the  Congress  would  require  that  It  take  place 
In  that  hearing  and  Mr.  Brickfield  would 
have  advised  the  subcommittee  to  this  effect. 
Such  advice  was  not  forthcoming  and  the 
most  charitable  consideration  which  can  be 
placed  upon  the  Veterans'  Administration 
action  In  this  field  is  one  of  deviousness  and 
a  desire  to  be  less  than  frank. 

Subsequent  to  the  House  passage  of  7901. 
I    communicated    the    background    of    this 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Pastore,  who  was  In  charge  of  this  legis- 
lation In  the  Senate  and  expressed  the  desire 
that    the    Senate    committee    would    follow 
regular  standards  in  this  matter  by  use  of 
the  legislative  committee  rather  than  resort- 
ing to  a  rider  as  has  been  done.     Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  restore  the 
language   In  question   to   the   appropriation 
bill.     On  April  13,  an  executive  session  was 
held  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insurance  of 
the    Veterans'    Affairs    Committee    and   Mr. 
Brickfield     and     his     associates     from    the 
Veterans'     Administration     appeared.      Al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
also  was  asked   to  appear.     It   was  learned 
during  the  course  of  this  executive  session 
that  as  long  ago  as  last  November  the  de- 
cision  to  proceed  In  this  fashion  to  bypass 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  had  been 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the 
full    knowledge    and    acquiescence    by    the 
Veterans'  Administration.     This  was  at  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  the  1966  budget. 
Mr.  Brickfield  and  his  associates  were  advised 
by  all   members   of   the  subcommittee  who 
were  In  attendance  at  this  executive  session 
to  at  once  request  the  necessary  funds  by  the 
regular   appropriation  route  and   they  were 
also  given  assurance  that  the  subcommittee 
members  would  do  what  they  could  to  see 
that    this    was    granted.      For    reasons   un- 
known to  me.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re- 
fused  to  permit  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  proceed  in  this  fashion. 

At  this  same  executive  session,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  representatives  were 
advi.<;ed  that  If  an  appropriation  could  not 
be  obtained  for  this  purpose,  that  legislation 
to  permit  a  transfer  of  funds  would  be  In- 
troduced and  carefully  considered  by  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  now  Introduced  H.R. 
7597.  which  accomplishes  this  purpose  and 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Everett),  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Insurance,  would  have  Introduced 
Identical  legislation  at  the  same  time  had  he 
not  been  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  can  be 
speedily  considered  by  the  subcommittee, 
that  a  hearing  be  held  on  this  specific  bill, 
at  which  time  this  entire  unfo  tunate  af- 
fair can  be  laid  bare.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Insurance  as  well  as  the 
full  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  act 
promptly  on  this  matter  and  In  a  responsible 
fashion. 

I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  for  one  mo- 
ment be  a  party  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration flouting  the  wishes  or  evading  the 
responsibility  or  authority  of  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  and  yet  that  is  what  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  sought  to  evade, 
a  proper  accounting  to  the  committee  which 
is  charged  with  the  legislative  oversight  of 
this  agency. 

The  comptroller  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration made  It  clear  to  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  In  executive  session  on  April 
13  that  If  this  rider  should  not  be  approved, 
other  funds  would  be  transferred  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  administrative  funds  for 
the  reopening  of  this  national  service  life 
insurance  program.  I  stress  this  point  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  no  delay  and  no 
Inconvenience  to  the  veterans  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  this  type  of  insurance. 
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I  hope  that  It  will  be  possible  for  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  act  on 
this  legislation  before  H.R.  7091  leaves  the 
conference  stage  but  in  any  event  I  ask  your 
EUDDort  In  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bin  in  the  other  body  to  Include 
this  legislative  language  in  the  final  version 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  7091. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Satlob, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  representatives  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  have  now  been  before 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  They 
have  told  us  they  do  not  need  this  lan- 
guage now.  and  have  further  informed  us 
that  they  do  not  need  the  money  now. 

We  asked  what  they  needed.  They 
drafted  a  bill  and  brought  it  to  our  com- 
mittee. I  have  introduced  H.R.  7597 
which  establishes  the  veterans  reopened 
insurance  fund,  and  wish  to  Include  it 
in  entirety  at  this  point  of  my  remarks: 

H.R.  7597 
A  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans  Reopened  In- 
surance Fund  In  the  Treasury  and  to  au- 
thorize Initial  capital  to  operate  Insurance 
and  programs  under  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  section  725 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  effec- 
tive May  1,  1965,  section  725  of  title  36. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  placing  a  period  after  the  word 
"basis"  m  clause  (8)  of  subsection  (b)  and 
striking  all  of  the  remainder  of  such  clause. 

(2)  By  substituting  a  period  for  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (7)  of  subsection 
(c)  and  striking  all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
subsection. 

(3)  By  amending  subsection  (d)(1)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(d)(1)   All  premliuns  and  collections  on 
Insurance    Issued   pursuant   to   this   section 
and  any  total  disability  Income  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  credited  to  the  Vet- 
erans Reopened  Insurance  Fund,   a  revolv- 
ing fund  established  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  payments  on  such  in- 
surance  and   any   total   disability  provision 
attached   thereto  shall   be  made   from   that 
fund.     For   actuarial   and   accounting   pur- 
poses, the   assets  and  liabilities    (Including 
liabilities  for  repayment  of  advances  herein- 
after     authorized,       and      adjustment      of 
premiums)      attributable     to     the     insured 
groups  established  under  this  section  shall 
be  separately  determined.    Such  amounts  in 
the  Veterans  Special  Term  Insurance  Fund 
In  the  Treasury  as  may  hereafter  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  In  excess 
of  the  actuarial  UabUlties  of  that  fund.  In- 
cluding contingency  reserves,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  transfer  to  the  Veterans  Reopened 
Insxirance  Fund  as  needed  to  provide  Initial 
capital.     Any  amounts  so  transferred  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  with  interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into 
consideration  the  average  yield  on  all  market- 
able    interest-bearing     obligations     of     the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt." 

(4)  By  striking  the  words  "subsection 
(b)  of"  wherever  they  appear  In  subsection 
(d)(2). 

(5)  By  striking  the  following  words  from 
subsection  (d)(3):  "or  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  appropriation,  as  appropri- 
ate,". 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Everett],  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Insurance  Subcommit- 
tee called  a  special  committee  meeting 
this  morning.  We  held  hearings  and 
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heard  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. We  reported  this  bill  out 
unanimously.  I  urge  the  House.  If  they 
believe  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  has  said, 
namely,  that  the  integrity  of  the  House 
is  involved  and  that  we  should  not  get 
into  bed  with  an  agency  downtown  that 
has  defied  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  then  you  should  vote  down 
his  motion. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  the  language  med- 
dles with  trust  fimds.  One  of  the  im- 
portant things  you  have  to  remember 
is  that  a  trust  fund  is  a  rather  sacred 
thing.    It  is  set  up  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert).   The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 

expired.  .  ,^  ^, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  trust  fund  that 
has  been  set  up.  that  they  now  propose 
to  transfer  under  the  language  in  this 
bill,  is  not  for  the  purpose  they  are  tid- 
ing to  use  it  for  now.  If  we  have  any 
financial  integrity,  if  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  believe  that  trust  funds  are 
sacred  funds  and  should  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  created, 
then  we  should  not  meddle  with  this 
trust  fund.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
support  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  vote  down  this 

motion.  .  ,j  „ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Everett]. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  just  a  few  times  that  I  have  come  to 
this  floor  to  make  any  kind  of  remarks, 
but  I  am  here  today  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honor- 
able Olin  Teague,  and  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Last  November  1964.  when  the  budget 
was  in  preparation,  a  decision  was  made 
to  try  this  route  of  transferring,  from  an 
insurance  revolving  fund,  money  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administ^Eive  expenses  of 
the  reopening  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance on  May  1,  and  to  accomplish  this 
by  means  of  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.   We  did  not  know  a  thing  in  the 
world  about  it.    The  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr. 
Thomas]   have  been  in  charge  of  this. 
Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Olin  Teague.  has  fought  them  on 
many  occasions — not  once  but  five  or  six 
times— protecting  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  securing  through  the  acts 
of  this  House  millions  of  dollars  to  repair 
hospitals  and  to  spend  more  millions  of 
dollars  to  renovate  old  hospitals  and  con- 
struct new  ones.    At  the  present  time  we 
are  working  very  hard  to  save  a  lot  of 
the  veterans'  hospitals  that  the  bureau- 
crats downtown  want  to  close.    So.  my 
friends,  when  they  brought  this  to  our 
attention,  we  asked  the  appropriate  Vet- 
erans' Administration  officials  why  they 
chose  this  route  after  the  point  of  order 
had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  on  April  6, 
1965,  and  sustained.    They  did  not  heed 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee;  they 


went  on  over  to  the  other  body.     And 
what  did  they  do  there?    They  got  it  put 
on.    and   now   they   bring    it   back   to 
us.    They  say.  "Oh.  we  were  wrong  about 
coming  before  this  committee,  but  we 
want  this  passed  because  time  is  of  the 
essence."   They  can  live  for  2  or  3  months 
without  these  funds.     The  minute  we 
heard  about  it  we  introduced  a  bill — I  and 
Mr.  Saylor  did — and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Insurance  met  this  morning  and  voted 
this  measure  out  with  full  assurance  from 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  that 
he  will  call  a  meeting  soon,  perhaps  next 
week,  to  give  the  necessary  authorization. 
If  you  wish  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
this  House  and  protect  us  and  all  of  the 
other  legislative  committees,  I  certainly 
want  you  to  vote  to   agree  with  Mr. 
Saylor  and  Mr.  Teague,  who  will  follow 
me  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adahi]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  have 
tried  through  the  years  to  act  responsive- 
^  with  respect  to  veterans  programs. 
Members  of  the  House  know  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  highly  controver- 
sial programs  proposed,  and  it  has  been 
our  purpose  and  our  effort  to  try  to  do 
the  things  which  we  believe  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  House,  the  veterans, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. I  feel  strongly  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett],  which  is 
the  position  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  ought  to  be  sustained,  I 
urge  that  the  Members  so  vote. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague],  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  , 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
realize  that  we  are  not  being  critical  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  but 
we  do  have  a  good  committee  that  works 
very  hard,  as  does  the  Insurance  Sub- 
committee under  the  gentleman  from 
Tennesse  [Mr.  Everett].  He  has  done 
a  good  job,  as  good  a  job  as  any  sub- 
committee can  do.  I  question  that  any 
committee  of  Congress  is  more  respon- 
sive to  any  agency  than  we  are  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  But  I  very 
much  resent  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
even  approach  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, but  went  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  asked  for  money  which 
had  not  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
and  the  country  are  under  heavy  obliga- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  That  committee  does  a  fine  job 
for  our  veterans  and  the  Nation  and  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  it.  The  question 
involved  here  is  whether  we  make  a 
direct  appropriation  from  the  Treasury 
or  handle  it  through  a  transfer  from  a 
so-called  trust  fund.  Certainly  there  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
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on  Appropriations  to  clash  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. We  are  all  working  for  the  same 
people.  I  can  understand  some  of  the 
resentment  which  they  feel  against  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  failing  to 
make  proper  contact  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  There  must 
have  been  some  misunderstanding.  Cer- 
tainly this  important  committee  should 
have  been  fully  consulted  in  the  matter. 
However,  we  are  now  confronted  with 
the  proposition  of  what  to  do  about  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomas]  who  handles  these  mat- 
ters in  the  subcommittee  for  the  in- 
dependent offices  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  a  misunderstanding  has  developed 
between,  not  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  our  distinguished  friends 
on  the  legislative  committee,  but  between 
the  legislative  committee  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  officials  down- 
town. Sometimes  I  wonder  how  awk- 
ward some  of  the  Bureau  people  can  get. 
Of  all  the  hard  working,  efiBcient  and 
distinguished  legislative  committees  in 
this  House  I  know  of  none  that  does  a 
more  efficient  job  or  a  better  job.  or  has 
the  interest  of  the  veteran  at  heart  more 
than  this  great  committee  of  the  House 
composed  of  our  distinguished  friends 
over  here  on  my  left  and  on  my  right. 
They  are  all  my  close  personal  friends. 
I  do  hope  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration officials  will  come  over  and  make 
their  peace  with  this  committee.  They 
cannot  operate  without  them.  You 
know  it  and  I  know  it.  They  carry  the 
load.  This  subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  are  nothing 
but  Waterboys  for  this  legislative  com- 
mittee. We  are  delighted  and  happy 
and  honored  to  serve  them  in  that 
capacity. 

Bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  your 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations does  not  have  but  just  50 
percent  of  the  authority — not  all  of  the 
authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  equal  and 
coordinate  body  over  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol  and,  of  course,  it  is  made  up 
of  great  people  also.  But  I  suppose  we 
have  to  brag  on  ourselves  a  little  bit. 
They  are  not  the  greatest.  However, 
they  are  equally  important.  Unfor- 
timately,  though,  we  have  to  listen  to 
them  every  now  and  then  because  they 
have  a  vote  also. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  review  what 
happened. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Why.  surely  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Will  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  admit  that  if  we  had 
listened  to  the  other  body  over  there 
what  in  the  world  would  the  national 
debt  be  today?  Would  the  gentleman 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Everett]  that  I  did  not  go  to  school  that 
long. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  no  one  has  worked  any 


harder  throughout  the  years  during 
which  he  has  served  here  in  the  Congress 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  this  House 
time  and  time  again  and  in  holding  down 
expenditures  when  the  other  body  loaded 
the  bill  time  and  time  again  with  theia 
and  the  gentleman  has  come  back  and 
he  has  used  the  butcher  knife  on  them 
very  effectively,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well,  we  have  tried, 
we  have  tried.  I  thank  you  for  your 
contribution.  We  all  love  you  and  re- 
spect you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  see  what  is  in- 
volved here.  I  believe  our  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI,  explained  it  very  well. 
Outside  of  the  personal  controversy — 
and  I  do  hope  they  can  make  it  up,  and 
if  the  VA  officials  downtowTi  are  smart, 
they  had  better  make  it  up  before  the 
sun  goes  down — we  are  talking  about 
$5.5  million,  gentlemen,  to  take  care  of 
three  insurance  programs,  to  pay  the 
premiums  on  those  programs.  These 
premiums  are  coming  due  now.  Inci- 
dentally, the  three  programs  came  into 
existence  through  the  only  route  by 
which  they  can  become  established  and 
that  is  by  law  and  this  was  because  our 
beloved  and  efficient  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  sponsored  them  and  urged 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  approve 
them. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word  every  key  in  the  legislative  process 
has  been  fully  respected.  Every  "i"  in 
the  legislative  process  has  been  dotted. 
In  other  words,  the  three  programs 
about  which  we  are  talking  now  were  put 
forward  and  the  House  passed  them  by 
virtue  of  the  high  standing  which  these 
gentlemen  who  serve  on  the  Committee 
oi  Veterans'  Affairs  enjoy.  So  what  is 
involved  really  is  a  little  question  of 
money. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  was  the  point 
of  order  raised  against  it  and  why  was  it 
sustained,  since  they  had  already  passed 
on  the  three  programs  and  approved 
them  legislatively?  The  reason  is  be- 
cause there  was  no  freshly  appropriated 
money  contained  in  the  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  other  words,  we  were  not  tak- 
ing from  the  taxpayers  the  $5.5  million 
contained  in  the  bill.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration had  that  amount  of  money 
in  a  trust  fund  and  they  merely  wanted 
to  transfer  it  and  spend  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive? This  has  got  to  be  paid.  These 
premiums  are  coming  due.  These  gen- 
tlemen will  have  to  come  back  and  re- 
quest what?  A  supplemental.  If  they 
do  come  back  and  request  it.  they  are 
going  to  get  it.  and  you  know  it  and  I 
know  it. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  This  morning  we 
passed  a  bill  giving  them  the  authority, 
the  proper  authorizing  authority,  to  do 
that  and  to  come  back  and  get  the  ap- 
proval of  this  distinguished  committee. 
Now,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
break  these  agencies  and  all  of  these 
departments    and    bureaus    downtown 


from  just  completely  ignoring  the  will 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  as  well 
as  the  will  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No  one  can  fall  out 
with  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose;  i 
cannot,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  enjoys  serv- 
ing on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
juSt  as  I  enjoy  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  But  I  surely  hate 
to  be  ignored  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  ignored  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  does 
a  tremendous  job  and  if  they  are  halfway 
smart,  they  will  not  ignore  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  want  to  wait  60  or  90  days — I  sup- 
pose we  will  be  here  anywhere  from  30 
to  60  to  90  days,  who  knows — they  will 
have  to  come  back  and  you  will  have  to 
take  from  the  taxpayer's  pocket  an  addi- 
tional $5.5  million. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  and  the 
way  the  Senate  has  put  it  in  there,  they 
can  use  the  funds  they  already  have. 
What  you  are  doing  is  this:  You  are 
going  to  increase  the  debt  another  S5.5 
million.    It  is  that  simple. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  distin- 
guished friends.  They  do  so  much  for 
the  veterans.  They  do  such  a  fine  job 
that  I  cannot  quarrel  with  them.  But 
I  think  every  legislative  "i"  has  been 
dotted  and  every  "t "  crossed.  The  rea- 
son it  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order  is 
because  it  dealt  with  funds  not  in  the 
bill,  but  appropriated  in  prior  years. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  happen 
to  serve  on  the  subcommittee  that  dealt 
with  this  problem.  My  understanding 
is  this  money  which  was  proposed  to  be 
transferred  would  otherwise  go  back  to 
the  Treasury.  This  is  not  costing  or 
saving  the  taxpayers  any  money,  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  I  do  suggest  we 
all  bear  in  mind  if  we  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  this  is  not  going  to 
affect  in  any  detrimental  way  any  vet- 
eran in  this  country.  The  program 
should  be  reinstated. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  did  not  intend  to 
intimate  it  was,  because  I  know  those 
programs  are  going  to  be  paid,  and  your 
great  committee  will  see  to  that,  and 
we  will  cooperate  with  you. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The 
membership  undei^stands  it  is  not  a  pro- 
or  anti-veteran  proposition,  but  as  I  see 
it  a  case  of  sustaining  the  position  of  the 
House  and  following  our  regular  legis- 
lative procedure. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  three  different 
members.  For  the  length  of  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI 
has  been  chairman,  we  have  had  a  very 
close  and  friendly  relationship  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
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I  was  surprised  in  the  last  6  months 
to  see  that  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
change.  A  concrete  example  of  this 
happened  a  few  months  ago  when  the 
Veterans'  Administration  through  the 
public  press  made  an  announcement  they 
were  going  to  close  certain  regional  of- 
fices and  hospitals.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  myself  were  notified 
of  the  decision  that  they  had  made. 
They  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
come  before  the  committee  on  this  issue 
and  ask  for  the  proper  authorization. 
Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  cast  a 
vote  to  show  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  capable,  willing,  and  able  as 
soon  as  they  come  before  us.  To  date 
thev  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Did  not  your  commit- 
tee really  pass  on  these  insurance  pro- 
grams? You  brought  them  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  asked  the  Congress  to 
write  them  and  make  them  law,  and  by 
virtue  of  your  recommendations  to  the 
House,  the  House  followed  your  sugges- 
tion. So  really,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the 
•t's"  have  been  crossed,  and  the  "i's" 
have  been  dotted.  What  we  were  talking 
about  is  purely  a  matter  of  form. 

Mr.  AYRES.  No.  We  are  talking 
about  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  not  going  to  fuss 
with  my  friend,  because  we  love  him, 
and  he  has  done  a  fine  job  for  the  VA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon)  there 
were— ayes,  45,  nays,  93. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  15. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  16,  line 
13.  Insert  '•together  with  such  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  to  be  charged  to  the  sub- 
sequent year  appropriation  for  benefit  pay- 
ments for  any  period  subsequent  to  May  31 
ol  the  year." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  M.'^HON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPE.'^KER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  17,  line 
10.  insert  the  following: 

"SALARIES   AND  EXPENSES 

"Amounts  available  for  any  activity  under 
appropriations  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1965,  shall 
also  be  available  for  any  other  activity  there- 


under to  the  extent  needed  In  preparing  for 
and  carrying  out  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.** 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concxir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed,  insert  the  following: 

"SAUkBXES  AND  EXPENSES 

"Amounts  available  for  any  activity  under 
appropriations  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1965,  shaU 
also  be  available  for  any  other  activity  there- 
under to  the  extent  needed  In  preparing  for 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Page  17,  line  17, 
insert  the  following : 

"public  health   SERVICE 

"Water  supply  and  uater  pollution  control 
"Not  to  exceed  $820,000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  head  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1965,  shall  remain  available 
until  June  30,  1966,  for  construction  projects 
to  demonstrate  control  and  abatement  of 
acid  mine  drainage." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  18,  line  4, 
insert  the  following: 

"SOCIAL  SECrP.rTT  ADMINISTRATION 

"Limitation  on  salaries  and  expen^ses 
"Amounts  available  for  any  activity  under 
appropriations  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1965,  shall 
also  be  available  for  any  other  activity  there- 
under to  the  extent  needed  in  preparing  for 
and  carrying  out  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed,  insert  the  following: 

"SOCIAL    SECURITT    ADMINISTRATION 

"Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 
"Amounts  avaUable  for  any  activity  under 
appropriations  under  this  head  In  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1965.  shall 
also  be  available  for  any  other  activity  there- 
under to  the  extent  needed  in  preparing  for 
the  programs  authorlz«l  by  the  social  secu- 
rity amendments  of  1965." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  30:   On  page  19, 
Une  11,  Insert: 

"SXMATB 

"For  payment  to  Gladys  A.  Johnston, 
widow  of  OUn  D.  Johnston,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  $30,000." 

Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  PERMISSION   TO   REVISE 
AND  EXTEND  REIVIARKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
have  spoken  on  the  conference  report 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  certain 
tables  relating  to  the  conference  report 
which  has  been  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  NATIONAL  ARTS  ANT> 
CULTURAL  DE\^LOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1964 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  the  resolution  ^H.  Res.  325)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  325 
Resolred,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  4714) 
to  amend  the  National  Arts  and  CtUtural 
Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  therein. 
Aiter  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  t-o 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five- minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QriLLEN] ;  and  pending  that, 
to  myself  sych  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rule  to  make 
in  order  a  bill  to  correct  an  error  that 
was  made  in  Public  Law  83-579.  which 
establishes  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts.  The  clear  intent  of  the  act  was 
to  establish  the  Council  on  a  continuing 
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basis.  But  language  was  left  out  so  there 
is  a  limitation  on  the  appropriation  for 
only  1  year.  This  obviously  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  The  purpose  of 
this  resolution  and  bill  which  will  be 
taken  up  pursuant  to  the  resolution  is  to 
clear   up   this   legislative   error. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  adequately  explained  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  however,  as  I  understand  it,  the  bill 
was  objected  to  previously  under  suspen- 
sion and  now  it  is  up  under  a  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4714)  to 
amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural 
Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect 
to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4714,  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres],  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  POV/ELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year,  culminating  almost  90  years  of  ef- 
fort, the  Congress  gave  national  recog- 
nition to  the  arts  by  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  88-579.  This  act.  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964, 
created  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
to  be  composed  of  a  Chairman  and  24 
members,  plus  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Instttution,  ex  officio. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  is  a  full- 
time  employee,  appointed  for  a  6-year 
term.  His  salary  is  established,  at 
$21,000  a  year.  During  a  term — he  may 
not  succeed  himself — he  will  be  paid  a 
total  of  $126,000. 

The  Council,  by  law,  must  meet  at 
least  twice  a  year.  When  actually  work- 
ing, we  authorize  the  standard  per  diem 


allowance  for  Council  members,  plus 
travel  and  subsistence  payments.  Coun- 
cil members  serve  for  6  years,  staggered 
terms.  During  the  tenure  of  one  Chair- 
man, the  Council  must  meet  at  least  12 
times.  The  cost  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  is  about  $3,500.  Thus  for  the 
tenure  of  one  Chairman,  the  statutoiT 
meetings  of  the  Council,  would  cost 
$84,000,  in  total. 

The  act  assigns  a  number  of  functions 
to  the  Council,  including  special  studies, 
the  appointment  of  panels  of  experts, 
and  so  forth.  Special  studies  could  be 
contracted  out.  The  panels  of  experts 
would  be  paid  in  accord  with  existing 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  such 
personnel. 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  last  year, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson],  suggested  that  the  Chair- 
man would  need  four  permanent  em- 
ployees in  his  office.  Obviously  he  will 
need  stationery,  telephone  service,  office 
space,  travel  funds,  and  so  forth. 

But  if  wc  count  only  the  salary  of  the 
Chairman,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
statutoiT  meetings  of  the  Council  for  one 
6-year  tei'm.  the  sums  required  would 
amount  to  $200,000. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  last  year,  section  10  authorized 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Council.  During  the 
debate  the  question  of  an  authorized  ceil- 
ing was  discussed,  and  the  majority  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  offered  by  the  then 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinghuysen], 
setting  a  ceiling  of  $150,000. 

The  inclusions  of  the  words  "per  an- 
num" was  overlooked.  At  this  time,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  may  not  pro- 
vide more  than  $150,000  for  the  lifetime 
of  a  permanent  Council,  whose  expenses 
for  just  the  Chairman's  salary  and  for 
the  statutory  meetings,  will  exceed  that 
sum  during  the  6-year  tenure  of  the  first 
Chairman. 

The  bill  before  us  today  corrects  that 
error,  and  makes  it  possible  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  4714  is  a 
short  bill,  making  a  simple  two-word 
amendment  to  the  National  Cultural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964.  It  adds  the  words 
"per  annum"  to  section  10  of  that  act.  It 
has  the  effect  of  authorizing  annual  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  of  not  to  exceed  $150,000. 

Due  to  a  technical  error,  the  House,  in 
adopting  an  amendment  which  placed  a 
ceiling  on  appropriations,  omitted  the 
words  "per  annum."  It  was  clearly  the 
intent  that  appropriations  would  be  au- 
thorized on  an  annual  basis. 

As  the  report  accompanying  this  bill 
sets  forth,  the  Council  is  a  permanent 
body.  We  create  a  Chainnan  who  is 
specifically  authorized  to  receive  $21,000 
per  annum,  and  who  is  appointed  for  a 
6-year  term. 

Unless  we  adopt  this  amendment,  the 
Council  may  be  funded  at  no  more  than 
$150,000  for  its  lifetime.  It  was  granted 
$50,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
the  absence  of  an  annual  authorization. 


the  House  has  allowed  but  $50,000  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  President,  in  his 
budget,  included  a  request  for  $150,000 
for  the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
I  urge  approval  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4714. 
I  believe  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chainnan  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson),  expressed  the  point  clearly. 
This  is  essentially  a  technical  amend- 
ment, merely  adding  the  words  "per 
annum". 

It  represents,  in  my  judgment,  the 
clear  intent  of  what  was  meant  in  the 
passage  of  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  of  1964. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  talked  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  1,  the  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  who 
offered  the  amendment  which  limited 
the  authorization  to  $150,000,  and  he 
told  me  it  was  his  intent  and  his  under- 
standing at  the  time  that  "per  annum" 
was  implicit  and  that  it  was  merely  a 
technical  oversight  when  it  was  not  in- 
cluded. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  fi-om  New  Jersey  is  on  the 
floor  at  present  or  whether  he  would 
wish  to  add  to  that,  but  I  believe  his  in- 
tent was  clear. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
promptly  passed  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Tlie  legislation  which  we  enacted 
into  law  in  the  88th  Congress — estab- 
lishing the  National  Council  on  the 
Ai'ts — was  an  important  first  step  in  rec- 
ognizing the  arts  at  the  national  level 
and  will — I  believe — encourage  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  arts 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  KrebsI. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  I 
been  a  Member  of  this  House  when  it  en- 
acted the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964, 1  would  have  voted 
for  it.  Today  I  am  offered  a  second-best 
opportunity  which  I  accept.  I,  there- 
fore, rise  in  strong  support  for  H.R.  4714 
which  will  clarify  the  intent  of  annual 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  $150,000. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  this  bill  be 
passed  as  we  seek  to  extend  the  great 
American  society  throughout  not  only 
the  huge  urban  centers  that  have  tradi- 
tionally been  able  to  support  their  per- 
forming arts,  but  through  the  smaller 
communities  that  have  tasted  the  great- 
ness of  our  American  culture  but  which 
somehow  have  not  been  able  to  alone 
maintain  and  nurture  aspiring  American 
artists. 

From  time  to  time  one  hears  conde- 
scending attitudes  from  abroad  about  the 
lack  of  American  capacity  to  maintain 
its  artists,  and,  in  fact,  the  number  of 
arti.sts  who  feel  compelled  to  study  and 
perfoiTO  in  foreign  countries  tends  to 
lend  credence  to  those  critics. 

Americans  want  and  do  support  efforts 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  arts  at 
every  level  of  government.    Last  year's 
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passage  of  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  responded  to  that 
mandate.  Let  us  in  Congress  today  re- 
spond to  a  renewal  of  support  for  that 
goal  by  voting  for  this  technical  amend- 
ment contained  in  H.R.  4714. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4714,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural 
Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations 
therein. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  my  long- 
standing and  profound  interest  in  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  promote  nationwide 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities.  In 
its  earlier  forms  I  have  recommended 
this  legislation  since  1962.  This  bill, 
H.R.  4714,  would  simply  correct  a  tech- 
nical error  in  Public  Law  88-579  since 
the  clear  intent  of  this  act  was  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  on 
an  ongoing  basis  and  I  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  the  measure. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  this  legis- 
lation under  consideration  will  be  but 
the  beginning  of  much  greater  expan- 
sion in  this  area  and  on  March  10  of  this 
year  it  was  my  privilege  and  satisfaction 
to  be  associated  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Congressman  Thomp- 
son, in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  to  promote  progress  and 
scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts. 

On  that  same  day  the  President  trans- 
mitted the  administration's  recommen- 
dations supporting  this  bill  and 
declaring,  in  part: 

Government  can  seek  to  creats  conditions 
under  which  the  arts  can  flourish;  through 
recognition  of  achievements,  through  help- 
ing those  who  seek  to  enlarge  creative  under- 
standing, through  Increasing  the  access  of 
our  people  to  the  works  of  our  artists,  and 
through  recognizing  the  arts  as  part  of  the 
pursuit  of  American  greatness.  That  is  the 
goal  of  this  legislation. 

I  feel  that  the  President's  carefully 
chosen  words  express  the  essential 
meaning  of  this  historically  important 
legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  have 
the  opportunity  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  its  features: 

First.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a 
force  vital  to  society  which  cannot  sus- 
tain itself  without  help. 

Second.  The  United  States  must  not 
limit  its  effort  to  science  and  technology 
but  must  give  full  value  and  support  to 
the  other  great  branches  of  man's  schol- 
arly, literary,  and  artistic  activity. 

Third.  This  bill  provides  the  neces- 
saiy  implementation  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  88-579— the  Na- 
tional Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  which  is  presently  under 
consideration. 

Fourth.  It  provides  assurances  against 
Federal  interference  in  scholarship, 
teaching,  research,  and  artistic  en- 
deavors. 

Fifth.  Community,  private,  and  State 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  will 


be  increased  by  this  legislation.  Some 
of  the  States,  notably  New  York,  have 
proved  the  validity  of  this  assumption 
through  the  additional  local  funds  gen- 
erated as  the  result  of  the  expenditures 
of  limited  State  funds  by  their  respec- 
tive State  arts  organizations. 

Sixth.  The  bill  emphasizes  cooperation 
with  existing  Federal  programs. 

Passage  of  H.R.  4714  today,  I  believe, 
will  provide  the  necessary  groundwork 
to  get  this  show  on  the  road. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  fm-ther  requests  for  time 
unless  someone  present  would  like  to 
use  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  add  my 
support  to  the  bill.  I  think  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  should  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10  of  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
"per  annum"  after  "$150,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  very  much  that 
this  was  an  oversight  or  a  technical 
error.  In  any  event,  the  law  ought  to 
be  retained  as  it  is.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  need  for  a  $21,000- 
a-year  Director  of  Cultm-al  Affairs.  Up 
to  this  point  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover anything  that  this  individual  or 
cultural  council  has  accomplished  for  the 
thousands  of  dollars  already  expended. 
In  March,  when  this  same  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  and  was  defeated  on  that  occasion, 
we  were  not  able  at  that  time  to  discover 
anything  that  had  been  accomplished  up 
to  that  point  as  far  as  cultural  affairs 
are  concerned  except  to  provide  for  a  few 
payrollers.  Therefore,  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  would  stand  by  the  p>osition 
many  of  the  Members  took  in  March  of 
this  year  and  put  this  on  an  annual  re- 
view ba.sis  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  that  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation,  who  propose  to  spend 
$150,000  a  year  on  a  small  niunber  of  fat 
cats  to  promote  alleged  cultural  affairs, 
ought  to  have  to  come  to  the  ficx)r  of  the 
House  and  justify  how  the  money  has 
been  spent.  With  the  rejection  of  this 
bill  this  is  what  they  would  have  to  do. 
This  is  apparently  what  tliey  do  not  want 
to  have  to  do,  that  is.  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  justify  how  the  money 
has  been  spent  and  explain  what  this 
council  is  or,  especially,  is  not  doiiig.  So 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  reject  iliis 
measm-e  and  continue  the  situation  as  it 
presently  is.  Let  them  come  in  and 
justify  it  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
debt  with  which  this  countrj-  is  con- 
fronted I  think  of  nothing  less  necessary 
than  a  permanent  Federal  appropria- 
tion and  the  spending  of  $150,000  every 
year  for  the  promotion  of  so-called  cul- 


ture when  there  are  so  many  other  drains 
upon  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  my 
friend  from  Iowa  a  bit  of  comfort  by 
reassuring  him  on  the  question  of  what 
the  Intent  of  the  author  of  the  bill  and 
its  proponents  was  at  the  time  an  amend- 
ment limiting  the  appropriation  to 
$150,000  was  adopted  last  year.  It  was, 
I  assure  my  friend  from  Iowa,  our  intent 
that  this  be  on  an  annual  basis.  As  the 
manager  of  that  bill  at  the  time,  I  am 
somewhat  embarrassed  now  to  have  to 
admit  my  mistake  in  not  noting  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  "per  annum."  It  was 
then,  it  is  now,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
our  intent  that  this  be  a  maximum  of 
$150,000  per  armum.  I  might  remind  my 
friend  from  Iowa  f ui'ther  that  this  propo- 
sition received  rather  overwhelming  sup- 
port even  in  March  when,  even  .though 
we  failed  to  receive  a  full  two-thirds 
vote — the  vote,  I  believe,  was  217  to  118 
or  a  margin  of  99  votes — indicating  a 
consensus  here,  I  am  convinced.  I  am 
also  convinced  of  the  need  for  this,  and 
I  might  reassure  my  friend  from  Iowa 
by  reminding  him  that  this  council  must 
go  before  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
and  before  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations each  year  to  make  its  request 
and  to  justify  its  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
We  had  some  experience  here  this  after- 
noon with  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  its  various 
subcommittees.  And  so  I  say  that  as  to 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $150,000  a  year — I  do  not  know 
what  for  and  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
can  point  to  anything  sjJecifically  that 
has  been  accomplished  for  the  spending 
of  thousands  of  dollars  thus  far 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  decline  to  yield  further  and 
vnish  to  say  only  that  the  maximum  is 
$150,000  and'  it  has  to  be  justified.  I 
think  it  is  entirely  appropriate. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Conunittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chaii'. 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  Chainnan  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Starte  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  4714>  to  amend  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  therein,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  325.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
pre\ious  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  239,  nays  116.  not  voting  78, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  86] 


Adams 
Albert 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke 

Bvirton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahill 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
CarteT 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Ctirtln 
Daniels 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Denton 
DI25S 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dwyer 
D>al 

Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Feisrhan 
Fino 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fra'^er 

Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Cathings 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green   Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Greigg 


TEAS— 239 

Grlder 

Grlffln 

GrifBths 

Grover 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hinsen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Howatd 

Hungate 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDowell  ^ 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy, 

Murphy, 

Natcher 

Nodzl 

O'Hara.  111. 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

OLsen,  Mont. 

Ottinger 

Patman 


111 

,  N.Y. 


^ 


Abbltt 
ASernetby 


NAYS — 116 

Adair 
Anderson,  lU. 


Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PlUlbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Race 

Randall 

Reid.N.Y. 

Relfel 

Retiss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  NT. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stratton 

Stubblcfleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Viirorito 

Vivian 

Walker,  N. 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Willis 

Wolff 

V.' right 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Andrews, 
George  W. 


Mex. 


Arends 

Fisher 

Poff 

Ashmore 

Flynt 

Pool 

Baldwin 

Poxintaln 

Qulllen 

Baring 

Gross 

Reld,  ni. 

Bell 

Gubser 

Relnecke 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Berry 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Roberts 

Betts 

Haley 

Roblson 

Bolton 

Hall 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bonner 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roudebu.sh 

Bow 

Harsha 

Satterfleld 

Bray 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Secrest 

Brown,  Ohio 

Henderson 

Selden 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hosmer 

Shipley 

Buchanan 

Hull 

Shriver 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

Sikes 

Burton,  Utah 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Skubltz 

Cabell 

Jonas 

Smith,  Calif. 

Callaway 

King,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Casey 

Kornegay 

Stanton 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Steed 

Clancy 

Langen 

Talcott 

Clausen, 

Latta 

Taylor 

Don  H. 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clawson,  Del 

Long,  La. 

Tuck 

Collier 

McCulloch 

Tuten 

Colmer 

McEwen 

Utt 

Cunningham 

Mackle 

Warjgonner 

Curtis 

Martin,  Ala. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dague 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Watklns 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mills 

White.  Tex. 

Derwinskl 

Mlnshall 

Whltener 

Dole 

Moore 

Whitten 

Dorn 

Murray 

Williams 

Dowdy 

Nelsep 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dimcan,  Tenn 

.  O'Konskl 

Younger 

Edwards,  Ala. 

ONeal  Ga. 

Erlenborn 

Passman 

NOT  VOTING— 78 

Addabbo 

Fallon 

Lindsay 

Anderson, 

Farnsley 

McMillan 

Tenn. 

Farnum 

Madden 

Andrews, 

F.ndlcy 

Mathias 

Glenn 

Fogarty 

Moeller 

Ashbrook 

Friedel 

Morrison 

Barrett 

Garmatz 

Nix 

Belcher 

Gia'mo 

O'Brien 

Blatnlk 

Gibbons 

Olson.  Minn. 

Boggs 

Halleck 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Brock 

Hal  pern 

Redlln 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Hanna 

Resnlck 

Celler 

Harris    » 

St.  Onge 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Schlsler 

Conte 

Havs 

Scott 

Conyers 

Hebert 

Senner 

Corman 

Herlong 

Staggers 

Culver 

Holland 

Stephens 

Daddarlo 

Jarman 

Todd 

Dawson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Toll 

Delancy 

Jones,  Mo. 

Tupijer 

Devine 

Kelly 

Van  Deerlln 

Dickinson 

Keogh 

White.  Idaho 

Dlngell 

Kirwan 

Widnall 

Dow 

Kluczynskl 

Wilson. 

Dulskl 

Landrum 

Charles  H. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Lennon 

Young 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
Tlie   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Flndley  against. 
Mr.  Fogarty  for.  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 
Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 
Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 
Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Hcbert  against. 
Mr,  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 
Mr.  Widnall  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 
Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
,     Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Landrtun. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Schlsler. 


Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Celler. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Dulskl. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 
Mr.    Senner   witli  Mr.   Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Farnum. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Redlln, 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  we  have  completed  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week  and  it 
will  be  our  intention  to  ask  to  go  over 
after  the  announcement  of  the  program 
for  next  week,  which  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  seven  suspensions : 

H.R.  908,  Nez  Perce  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  Idaho; 

H.R.  500,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument,  Nebr.; 

H.R.  6926,  improvement  and  modern- 
ization of  Government  employees'  life  in- 
surance program; 

H.R.  5640,  jury  commissions  for  U.S. 
district  courts; 

H.R.  5167.  amending  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  ad- 
ministrative settlement  of  tort  claims 
arising  in  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes ; 

H.R.  5184,  for  the  relief  of  the  port  of 
Portland,  Oreg.;  and 

H.R.  5283,  inclusion  of  years  of  service 
as  judge  of  the  district  court  for  the 
Territoi-y  of  Alaska  in  the  computation 
of  years  of  Federal  judicial  service  for 
judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  advise  the  House  that 
these  bills  may  not  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  an- 
nounced. 

Also  on  Monday  H.R.  2986,  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  Extension 
Amendments  of  1965,  imder  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  Day.  Al- 
so on  Tuesday  the  1966  appropriations 
lor  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Also  on  Tuesday  H.R.  2985, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
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Act  Amendments  of  1965,  under  an  open 
lule  with  3  hours  of  debate.  Also  on 
Tuesday  H.R.  5401,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  amendments,  imder  an  open 
rule  with  3  hoius  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  H.R.  7657,  authorizing 
defense  procurement  and  research  and 
development. 

On  Thursday  H.R.  7717.  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

On  Friday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
HR.  2984,  the  Health  Research  Facil- 
ities Amendments  of  1965,  under  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
unanimous-consent  requests? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 


order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  disp>ensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  we  can  expect  early 
programing  of  the  emergency  basin  au- 
thorization bill  which  was  reported  yes- 
terday by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  with  regard  to  which  there  is  a 
growing  emergency  in  terms  of  monetary 
authorizations  for  contracts? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
say  that,  of  course,  when  the  rule  is 
granted  on  that  bill  I  think  we  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  of  early  programing. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
man  very  much. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  be  given  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  with  relation  to  the  bill 
H.R.  4714. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  BILLS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 


ADMINISTRATION'S   POLICY   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  a  better  understanding  is  so 
important  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  concerning  the  administration's 
policy  in  Vietnam,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  our  news  media  is  so  dili- 
gently trying  to  keep  our  Nation  in- 
formed. I  pay  tribute  especially  to  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  a  great  newspaper, 
which  has  so  strongly  expressed  its  sup- 
port of  our  President. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  on  April  21, 

1965: 

L.B.J.'s   DivmENDS 

Dividends  from  the  President's  recent 
policy  speech  on  Vietnam  are  coming  in. 
Even  If  nothing  ever  comes  of  the  offer  ol 
peace  with  honor,  as  matters  now  stand  we 
win  have  received  important  cold  war  gains 
Just  by  making  it. 

The  speech  was  not  only  a  combination  of 
sweet  talk — whicb  the  neutralists  like — and 
strong  action— which  the  Reds  understand. 
It  was  also  an  example  of  Johnson  political 
jujitsu:  It  threw  the  Communists  off  balance 
at  every  level  from  the  diplomatic  to  the 
tactical. 

On  the  tactical  level,  the  northern  Viet- 
minh  officers  of  the  Vietcong  are  having  a 
tough  time  trying  to  get  any  new  recruits  in 
the  South.  Furthermore,  thev  are  losing  the 
ones  thev  have.  The  United  States  is  accen- 
tuating the  positive  goal  of  development  and 
it  sounds  good  to  many  Vietcong  troopers, 
apparently. 

On  the  diplomatic  level,  it  Is  now  the  Red 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  Chinese  "big 
daddy"  who  are  telling  the  neutralist  peace- 
seekers  to  go  jimip  in  the  lake  and  warning 
the  U.N.  to  mind  its  own  business.  While 
this  doesn't  affect  the  military  situation,  it 
costs  the  Reds  points  among  the  Afro-Asian 
nations. 

In  between,  it  made  necessary  an  em- 
barrassing switch  in  the  party  line  of  the 
leftist  movements  in  this  country.  Hereto- 
fore, they  had  covered  their  goal  of  a  free 
world  surrender  with  the  reasonable  sound- 
ing appeal  for  negotiations.  The  two  terms 
are  synonyms  in  their  book,  anyway.     Now 


they  can  no  longer  use  "negotiations"  as  a 
cover  and  mtist  campaign  more  explicitly  for 
a  sellout. 

All  In  all.  It  appears  L.B.J,  has  won  an 
inning  in  the  Reds'  own  political  warfare 
game. 

IMPLICATIONS   OF  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  m-gency  of  the 
problem  of  Vietnam,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  implications  from  the  answers 
on  the  Vietnam  question  in  the  recent 
questionnaire  which  I  sent  to  constitu- 
ents in  the  29th  District  of  California. 

There  were  four  policy  choices  avail- 
able. These  choices,  with  the  percentage 
favoring  each  one,  are  as  follows: 

Percent 

1.  Expansion  of  the  war 42 

2.  Continue   current  level,  without   ex- 

pansion      12 

3.  Seek  negotiated  settlement 29 

4.  Immediate   withdrawal 11 

Six  percent  did  not  give  a  choice  or  did 
not  answer.  Looked  at  another  way,  54 
percent  favored  continuing  or  expanding 
our  effort,  while  40  percent  favored 
negotiating  or  withdrawing.  Still  an- 
other way  of  interpreting  the  results  is 
that  52  percent  disagree  w^th  the  42  per^ 
cent  who  favor  expansion. 

We  have  analyzed  these  total  responses 
in  several  different  ways,  and  there  are 
sigruficant  differences  based  on  political 
preference,  sex,  religious  preference,  age, 
and  education.  I  should  mention,  inci- 
dentally, that  our  sample  of  13,000  is 
extremely  close  to  the  average  of  all 
voters  in  the  district  in  terms  of  political 
affiliation  and  most  other  characteristics. 
It  is  slightly  biased  in  favor  of  men,  but 
I  suspect  that  may  result  from  husbands 
and  wives  collaborating  in  some  cases 
and  sending  in  the  results  under  the 
husband's  name.  The  returns  are  also 
biased  in  favor  of  the  better  educated, 
who,  generally,  are  less  afraid  of  ques- 
tionnaires. 

Broken  down  by  political  preference, 
the  results  show  only  34  percent  of  the 
Democrats  favoring  No.  1,  but  54  percent 
of  the  Republicans  favoring  this  course. 
An  equal  percentage  of  Democrats — 34 
percent — favor  No.  3,  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, but  only  21  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans favor  this  alternative.  About  10 
percent  of  both  parties  favor  the  fourth 
choice — immediate  withdrawal. 

On  the  basis  of  sex,  the  women  are 
evenly  divided  on  poUcy,  with  46  percent 
favoring  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  46  per- 
cent favoring  No.  3  and  No.  4.  The  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  favor  No.  1  and  No.  2 
by  60  percent,  with  37  percent  favoring 
No.  3  and  No.  4. 

Tliere  is  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant  responses, 
but  the  Jewish  and  "other"  respondents, 
who  represented  about  15  percent  of  the 
total,  were  much  more  strongly  in  favor 
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of  negotiations — 40  percent — and  much 
less  in  favor  of  expansion — 27  percent. 

The  distribution  of  responses  based  on 
education  was  quite  interesting,  and 
somewhat  difBcult  to  explain.  For  all  of 
those  having  less  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation— 11  years  of  schooling  or  less — 
more  supported  No.  3  and  No.  4  than  sup- 
ported No.  1  and  No.  2.  For  those  with 
12  years  thi-ough  16  years  of  education, 
wlxich  was  the  largest  grouping,  opinion 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  No.  1  and  No. 
2.  For  the  "egghead"  group — 17  through 
21  years  of  schooling — more  favored  ne- 
gotiation than  expansion.  The  responses 
of  this  group  were  about  the  same,  in 
proportion,  as  the  responses  of  those  with 
less  than  liigh  school  education. 

With  regard  to  age,  the  significant  re- 
sults were  that  those  under  30,  who  have 
never  experienced  war,  were  much  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  continuing  or  ex- 
panding the  military  action  than  any 
other  age  group.  Those  30  and  over, 
whose  generation  participated  in  one  or 
more  wars,  are  considerably  less  en- 
thusiastic. 

In  a  vei-y  general  way,  the  profile 
which  emerges  from  this  data  is  that 
the  citizens  of  the  29th  Congressional 
District  in  California  are  leaning  toward 
a  hard-line,  expand-the-war  policy, 
led  by  those  who  are  young,  college  edu- 
cated. Republican,  and  male.  Those  who 
are  holding  back,  leaning  toward  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  tend  to  be  older, 
with  either  more  or  less  education  than 
the  hard-line  group.  Democratic,  more 
predominately  female,  and  of  a  minority 
religious  belief. 

A  number  of  interesting  questions  are 
raised  as  to  how  I  should  be  guided  by 
results  such  as  these.  Which  "group" 
do  I  seek  counsel  from?  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  course  should  be  to  decide 
my  stand  for  myself,  based  on  the  best 
knowledge  and  judgment  I  possess. 
Having  done  that,  I  should  make  my 
position  clear  to  all,  and  we  should  en- 
courage a  dialog,  a  broad  exchange  of 
views,  to  seek  to  achieve  better  under- 
standing by  all  citizens  and  more  rea- 
sonable decisions  by  our  Government. 
We  will  rarely  find  that  any  of  us  are  all 
right  or  all  wrong.  By  exchanging 
views,  we  may  each  come  a  Uttle  closer 
to  the  truth.  Obviously,  there  is  no 
clear  concensus  of  opinion  indicated  by 
the  questionnaire  results,  and  a  lot  of 
controversy  is  shown. 

It  may  be  anticlimactic  for  me  to  in- 
dicate, again,  that  I  feel  that  our  coun- 
try is  following  the  wrong  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
RUSSIA VILLE.  IND. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  the 
town  of  Russiaville  in  my  district  in  In- 
diana. On  Palm  Sunday  a  terrible,  dev- 
astating storm  cut  a  sv;ath  through  my 


district  which  destroyed  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  and  claimed  scores 
of  lives.  The  iovm  of  Russiaville  is  a 
small  and  unincorporated  town.  They 
lost  their  post  ofiBce  and  all  of  their  pub- 
lic facilities,  schools,  and  churches. 
However,  the  people  of  Russiaville  are 
determined  people  and,  despite  this  loss 
and  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  how  they  might 
receive  aid  from  either  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  incorporated,  they 
have  banded  themselves  together  with  a 
determination  which  I  think  is  com- 
mendable. I  would  commend  their  ac- 
tions to  the  people  of  this  country  as  an 
exemplification  of  the  American  spirit. 
I  would  trust  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  might  give  these  people  their 
moral  support  as  they  strive  and  en- 
deavor to  rebuild  a  community  of  very 
fine  people. 

They  already  have  formed  a  nonprofit 
organization  and  will  use  the  funds  being 
obtained  toward  gaining  legal  recogni- 
tion of  their  town.  They  have  taken  the 
initial  steps  which  I  am  certain  will  lead 
to  a  new  Russiaville  replacing  the  scars 
left  behind  in  the  devastation  of  the  orig- 
inal. 


MAY  3  IN  PROUD  HISTORY  OF 
POLAND 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  next  all  Americans  will  join 
with  their  fellow  Americans  of  Polish 
birth  or  descent  in  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791. 

May  3,  1935.  which  is  Monday  next, 
will  remind  us  of  several  significant  dates 
in  Polish-American  history. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years 
ago  on  September  1608,  the  first  Polish 
settlers  landed  in  Jamestown,  Va.  The 
annals  of  John  Smith  attest  to  the  fact 
that  these  Polish  settlers  were  a  most  val- 
uable asset  to  the  struggling  young  col- 
ony. They  brought  their  strength,  their 
willingness  to  work,  and  their  love  of 
freedom  to  a  settlement  which  needed 
and  welcomed  their  sturdy  qualities. 

May  3,  1791,  barely  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  our  own  Constitution,  Po- 
land adopted  a  Constitution  which  marks 
that  country  as  a  pioneer  of  liberalism 
in  Europe.  It  eliminated  with  one  stroke 
the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Po- 
lish parliamentary  and  social  system.  It 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  In 
Russia  and  Germany. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  pro- 
claimed : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  ol  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  State,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 


The  year  1966  will  mark  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Polish  nations.  One  thousand  years  ago 
Poland  linked  her  destiny  with  that  of 
the  west.  During  a  period  equal  to  one- 
half  our  Christian  era,  Poland  linked  her 
destiny  with  that  of  the  west  and  became 
an  integral  and  creative  force  In  its  cul- 
ture. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  since  the 
days  of  Jamestown  and  through  the  cen- 
turies events  to  the  present  furnished 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  American  Growth. 
At  Jamestown,  Poles,  cheered  and  sup- 
ported John  Smith.  During  the  Civil 
War  her  soldiers  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Union  while  her  daughters  nursed 
our  soldiers  on  the  battlefield.  Through- 
out the  years  these  sturdy  pioneers  of 
freedom  have  been  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  country  of  their  adoption.  Today, 
Polish  Americans  have  set  their  purpose 
to  the  ultimate  liberation  of  their  home- 
land. In  their  hopes  and  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  prayers  all  Americans  join. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  RE- 
VOLVING FUND?     NO,  NO 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  a  $100  million  cut  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Soil  Con- 
sei-vation  Service  and  to  establish  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  conservation  pro- 
gram is  shortsighted  planning  and  is 
damaging,  to  say  the  least,  to  an  effec- 
tive program  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  ventures  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  conseiring  for  the  future. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  initi- 
ated in  1929,  has  without  doubt  returned 
dividends  amounting  to  many,  many 
times  the  original  Investment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Created  to  conserve  America's 
farmland  and  to  protect  it  from  washing, 
eroding,  and  devastating  windstonns,  the 
Soil  Conservation  District  has  been  one 
of  the  most  productive  farm  programs 
ever  devised. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  program  would 
require  that  participating  farmers  pay 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  conservation 
practices.  Let  me  reflect  briefly  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The  program  v.as  conceived  at  a  time 
when  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
could  HI  afford  to  spend  money  to  con- 
serve and  rehabilitate  America's  greatest 
resource — the  soil,  which  is  the  base  of 
our  economy.  In  1936  when  the  conser- 
vation programs  were  born,  much  of  our 
farmland  had  been  both  "misused  and 
abused"  through  lack  of  funds  for  re- 
habilitating the  land  and  also  through 
lack  of  information  about  conservation 
practices.  At  that  time  duststorms, 
gullies,  and  damaging  erosion  were 
steadily  and  alarmingly  consuming  our 
topsoil.    Millions    of    acres    had    been 


rendered  unfit  for  crop  use  as  a  result. 
But  the  advent  of  conservation  policy  in 
1936  has  had  miraculous  effects.  After 
30  years  of  technical  assistance  through 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  nearly 
3,000  soil  and  water  districts  with  nearly 
2  million  operators  operating  648  million 
acres  of  land  are  engaged  in  conserva- 
tion practices.  They  have  applied  40 
million  acres  of  contour  farming,  nearly 
20  million  acres  of  stripcropping,  1.2 
million  miles  of  terracing;  planted  11.3 
million  acres  of  trees;  and  have  built  1.3 
million  ponds.  In  1964  alone  the  Soil 
Conservation  Sei-vice  provided  direct 
ser\ices  to  1,123,801  landowners  and 
farmers.  Between  1  and  2  million  acres 
of  cropland  were  converted  to  other  uses 
during  the  year  as  a  result  of  consei-va- 
tion  plans  worked  out  by  the  Soil  Con- 
senation  Service. 

Through  the  operations  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  local  needs  and 
practices  are  worked  out  locally.  The 
farmers  themselves  formulate  the  plans 
for  conservation  practices  and  are  able 
to  control  and  manage  the  same.  By 
working  together  on  a  districtwide  plan, 
countless  advances  and  fonvard  strides 
in  meeting  flood  control  problems  and 
other  agricultural  problems  have  been 
made,  improvements  in  living  standards 
can  foi-m  better  use  of  the  land  and 
water  resources. 

It  is  recognized  that  our  future  pros- 
perity will  depend  on  the  foresight  we 
have  now  in  planning  for  the  future  use 
of  all  our  resources.  Is  It  not  preposter- 
ous then  to  even  suggest  that  this  pro- 
gram of  vital  importance  and  significance 
be  reduced?  Every  American,  man, 
woman,  and  child  has  an  interest  in 
maintaining  and  conserving  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  soil  and  for  that  reason 
careful  thought  must  be  given.  The  cost- 
sharing  program  prop>osed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  would  not  work.  It  would 
not  do  the  job  the  present  program  is 
doing.  The  $20  million  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  wants  to  delete  from 
the  appropriation  is  a  mere  drop  In 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  returns  from 
the  investment.  Does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  actually  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican fanners  can  afford  to  engage  in  soil 
conser\'ation  practices  to  insure  that  the 
land  will  be  productive  and  fertile  for 
future  generations?  Ikj-cally  is  not  his 
job.  It  Is  the  responsibihty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  plan  far  in  aoVance  for  the 
fut'oi-e.  I  strongly  oppose  the  revolving 
fund  proposal  and  any  reduction  in  ben- 
efits and  operations  of  the  Soil  Consen-a- 
tion  Service  and  the  agriculture  coioser- 
vation  program. 


A     STATEMENT     ON     THE     MARCH 

FROM  SELMA  TO  MONTGOMERY, 

ALA. 

Mr.  REDD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  recent  weeks  an 
effort  has  been  made  by  some  groups  to 
discredit  the  march  from  Selma  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  Certain  sensational  and 
unfortunate  charges  have  been  made 
and  may  indeed  be  made  again. 

In  order  that  the  Record  may  be  more 
complete  on  this  matter — my  colleague. 
Senator  Javits,  has  previously  Inserted 
a  statement  on  morality  in  the  Selma 
crisis  issued  by  a  group  of  religious  lead- 
ers— I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
a  sworn  statement  of  Dr.  Theodore  A. 
Gill,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  The- 
ological Seminary  in  San  Anselmo.  Calif. 
As  a  participant  in  the  march,  Dr. 
Gill's  full  sworn  statement  expressing 
concern  at  any  effort  "to  distort  the  cen- 
tral drive  and  character  of  this  historic 
march"  is  worthy,  I  believe,  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  is  even  neces- 
sary, because  nothing  should  be  allowed 
to  dim  the  clear  need  for  new  legislation 
so  eloquently  called  for  by  the  President 
to  assure  every  citizen  his  or  her  inher- 
ent right  to  vote  now. 

As  a  member  of  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Members  of  the  House  who  made  a  pri- 
vate \'isit  at  our  own  expense  to  Selma  in 
Februarj',  and  who  met  with  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  the  legal  and  moral  im- 
peratives of  additional  legislation  were 
all  too  plain.  The  remarkable  and  hope- 
ful thing  was  that  men  and  women 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  many  in  Alabama  and  in  the  rural 
Black  Belt  counties,  recognized  the  need 
for  action. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  hope  for  our  de- 
mocracy that  young  men  and  women  of 
our  generation  recognized  that  where  any 
American  is  unconstitutionally  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  belittled. 

Along  with  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  have  Introduced  voting  rights 
bills  covering  Federal,  State  and  local 
elections  and  striking  down  unconstitu- 
tional literacy  tests  and  State  poll  taxes. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee wiir  soon  report  r,  voting  rights 
bill  and  that  it  will  enjoy  the  broadest 
bipartisan  support. 

Only  in  this  way,  can  we  in  the  House 
keep  faith  with  those  who  believe  free- 
dom now  must  be  made  a  present  reality, 
for  all  Americans  now.  This  is  the  mes- 
sage of  Selma,  and  of  the  march  on 
Montgomery,  and  nothing  must  be  al- 
lowed to  distort  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, or  to  cast  doubt  on  the  remark- 
able spirit  that  is  making  the  American 
dream  come  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Gill's  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Sworn  Statement  of  Dr.  Theodore  A.  Gnx, 
President  of  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminaky,  San  Anselmo,  Calif. 
(Given  before  Harry  A.  Cannon,  a  certified 
shorthand  reporter  and  notary  public  in 
and  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  on  Monday.  AprU 
26,  1965,  commencing  at  the  hour  of  10:40* 
ajn.,  at  the  offices  of  Thomas  Elke.  Esq., 
attorney  at  law.  third  floor,  333  Pine  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.) 

Dr.  Theodore  A.  Gill,  being  first  duly  sworn 
by  tlie  notary  public  to  state  the  truth,  the 


whole   truth,   and  nothing   but  the  truth, 
testified  as  follows: 

EXAMINATION   BT    MR.   ELKE 

Question.  Would  you  state  yoiir  name, 
please. 

Answer.  Theodore  A.  Gill. 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Answer.  124  Seminary  Road  In  San  An- 
selmo. 

Question.  What  is  your  business  or  pro- 
fession? 

Answer.  I  am  the  clergyman  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, president  of  the  seminary  of  that  church 
•'  located  in  San  Anselmo. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  min- 
ister. Dr.  Gill? 

Answer.  I  have  been  a  minister  since  1943. 
T^i^-enty-two  years. 

Question.  Did  there  come  a  time  when  you 
were  in  Selma,  Ala.,  at  or  about  the  time  of 
the  march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  arrived  in  Selma  on  the 
19th  of  March. 

Question.  How  did  you  arrive? 

Answer.  By  air. 

Question.  \vho  went  with  you? 

Answer.  Rev.  George  Wilson  from  San 
Gabriel,  Calif.  He  was  a  seat  mate.  Also  on 
the  plane  were  another  eight  or  nine,  I 
should  think,  colleagues  from  the  seminary 
and  from  northern  California,  ministerial 
colleagues. 

Question.  You  arrived  in  Montgomery  and 
drove  to  Selma? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  you  were  in  Selma  from 

Answer.  From  Friday  morning  untU  what 
I  call  or  refer  to  as  the  march  to  Montgomery, 
until  that  march  left  on  Sunday  noon 
about 

Question.  Were  you  continuously  In  the 
March  from  Sunday  when  it  left  Selma  until 
it  got  into  Montgomery  on  the  Thursday? 

Answer.  It  disper^d  at  the  capitol  on  the 
afternoon  cf  Thursday,  the  25th. 

Question.  Where  did  you  spend  the  night, 
Friday? 

Answer.  In  the  home  of  Clementine 
Murphy,  a  lady  living  in  what  was  caUed  the 
compound,  the  Negro  section  of  Selma. 

QuejEtion.  That  is  a  brick  housing  project? 

Answer.  Brick  housing  project. 

Question.  In  the  area  of  Brown's  Chapel? 

Answer.  That's  right.  Staying  with  me 
were  this  George  Wilson  from  San  Gabriel 
and  Charles  Smith,  an  alumnus  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Theological  Seminary  where  I  work. 

Question.  On  Saturday  night  did  you  stay 
in  the  same  place? 

Answer.  I  stayed  at  the  same  place  Satur- 
day night.  -^ 

Question.  Were  the  same  people  with  you? 

Answer.  The  same  people  were  with  me. 

Question.  Sunday  night  where  did  you 
st.iy? 

Answer.  Somewhere  in  the  woods,  on  the 
line  of  march,  the  first  nighfs  bivouac, 
wherever  that  was. 

Question.  Monday  night  you  were  in 

Answer.  Still  with  the  marchers,  at  the 
second  campsite. 

Question.  And  Tuesday  night? 

Answer.  StiU  with  the  marchers  at  the 
third  campsite. 

Question.  And  Wednesday  night? 

Answer.  Wednesday  night  the  fourth 
camp)site  was  at  the  city  of  St.  Jude.  a 
Soman  Catholic  Institution  on  the  edge  of 
Montgomery,  and  I  was  with  the  marchers 
there. 

Question.  And  Thursday  you  left  Mont- 
gomery? 

Answer.  Thtirsday  night  we  were,  all  peo- 
ple from  San  Anselmo.  we  were  on  the  bus 
going  back  to  California. 

Question.  All  right,  sir.  Will  you  describe 
generally  tl^e  tent  arrangement  that  you 
indicat«d  you  slept  at  on  Sunday,  Monday. 
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Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning? 

Answer.  Because  our  own  men  from  the 
seminary  were  involved  in  setting  up  the 
tents  and  taking  them  down,  we  were  prob- 
ably more  aware  of  the  tenting  situation 
than  most  other  participants.  There  were 
two  large  tents,  and  two  smaller  tents  at 
each  of  the  campsites.  As  soon  as  arrange- 
ments were  organized  the  first  night,  Sunday 
night,  and  it  took  an  hour  or  two  for  things 
to  shape  down  that  night,  one  of  the  large 
tents  was  for  the  men  marchers  and  one  of 
the  other  large  tents  for  the  women. 

Question.  Who  were  the  two  smaller  tents 
for.  do  you  recall? 

Answer.  They  were  Intended  to  be  for  the 
press.  One  of  the  smaller  tents  was  for  the 
press  and  the  other  for  the  cook  shack  In  case 
it  rained. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us  on  Sunday  which 
of  the  tents  you  slept  in? 

Answer.  I  slept  in  the  tent  intended  for 
the    men. 

Question.  Were  there  any  women  in  that 
tent? 

Answer.  In  the  first  few  minutes  of  our 
occupancy,  when  there  was  Just  a  general 
milling  around — this  was  the  first  night  of 
the  march  and  organizational  matters  were 
Just  being  transmitted,  for  the  first,  I  should 
not  think,  not  more  than  an  hour  or  so. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  milling  around,  every- 
body was  everywhere  but  we  were  all  to- 
gether in  brightly  lit  tents.  Just  wondering 
what  the  procedure  should  be.  After  about 
an  hour  of  this  kind  of  confusion,  the  orders 
came  that  the  tent  I  was  in  at  the  time  was 
to  be  the  men's  tent,  and  all  the  women, 
whatever  women  were  there,  should  go  to  the 
other  tent,  and  from  that  time  on  segrega- 
tion was  careful  and  complete. 

Question.  When  you  say  "segregation"  are 
you  talking  about  segregation  of  sex? 

Answer.  Sexual  segregation,  yes. 

Question,  You  mentioned  these  tents  vere 
lighted.  Could  you  tell  us  how  they  were 
lighted? 

Answer.  They  were  lighted  by  Just  bare 
bulbs  running  from  the  standards;  also  by 
the  light  of  furiously  burning  kerosene  fur- 
naces of  some  kind.  And  on  the  first  night 
by  television  lights  of  the  crews  who  were  in 
there  at  all  times.  Especially  until  we  got 
separated,  in  those  first  minutes  of  confusion 
the  television  lights  were  everywhere  and 
were  bright.  It  was  the  most  public  time 
of  all,  that  first  hour  or  so.  when  we  weren't 
sure  where  we  ought  to  be. 

Question.  Could  you  tell  us  around  the 
tent  area  whether  there  were  any  security  ar- 
rangements made  at  all? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  National  Guard  and  the 
Army  units  were  protecting  the  whole  opera- 
tion through  a  perimeter,  a  circle  of  sol- 
diers around  the  camp  every  night.  This 
was  a  ring  of  small  campflres  with  at  least 
two  soldiers  at  each  fire.  I  don't  know  pre- 
cisely how  far  apart  they  were  but  probably 
not  more  than  100  feet. 

Question.  How  far  from  the  tcnta  were 
they? 

Answer.  They  were  out  about  a  city  block 
from  the  center  of  the  tents,  off  in  every  di- 
rection. I  should  say  that  the  space  between 
the  tents  and  the  Army  patrol  was  patrolled 
regularly  by  the  sectirtty  force  of  the  march 
it*elf. 

Question.  Were  there  any  Instructions 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  marchers  or  any- 
body in  the  tents  leaving  the  tent  area  to 
go  out  in  any  area? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes,  and  It  was  generally  un- 
derstood by  all  of  us  when  you  march  with 
Army  protection  and  helicopters  hovering 
overhead  that  this  was  not  a  healthy  area. 
I  think  it  would  hardly  have  taken  any  In- 
struction. But  I  heard  of  those  who  went 
even  to  the  perimeter  to  look  out  of  being 
ordered  back  peremptorily.    I  am  not  aware 


of  any  attempt  or  any  reason  for  any  attempt 
to  get  beyond  the  ring. 

Question.  These  lights — let's  Just  take 
Sunday  night — how  long  were  they  on?  Did 
there  come  a  time  when  they  were  turned 
off? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  so.  I  was  awake  all 
night  because  confusion  reigned  and  did 
every  night.  Many  of  the  marchers  were 
yovmg  people,  of  high  school  age,  boys  and 
girls,  and  they  were  greatly  exhilarated  by 
the  unusual  nature  of  the  event  and  worried 
and  anxious  too,  and  this  came  out  In  kind 
of  high  spirits  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
seemed  more  antic  at  night  than  in  the  day- 
time, so  that  we  were — at  least  I  and  I'm 
sure  a  great  many  other  adults — were  awake 
all  night  and,  at  ICvOst  to  my  recollection,  it 
seemed  every  night.  So  these  sleeping  ar- 
rangements were  very  public  there. 

Question.  We  hrfve  talked  about  the  Sun- 
day night  arrangements,  and  In  the  course 
of  that  you  made  some  general  comment  with 
respect  to  the  sleeping  arrangements  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  nights. 
Were  there  any  differences  apart  from  the 
location  of  the  sleeping  arrangements  that 
you  described  on  Sunday,  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  other  nights? 

Answer.  None,  except  that  from  the  second 
night  on,  the  tent  crew,  largely  made  up  of 
our  own  students  from  San  Anselmo,  com- 
mandeered what  had  been  Intended  to  be 
either  the  cook  tent  or  the  press  tent — there 
always  was  debate  as  to  which  they  were 
occupying.  But  anyway  it  was  one  of  the 
smaller  tents,  and  they  used  that.  On  the 
last  night  I  think  I  shared  that  with  them. 
That  was  In  St.  Jude,  the  city  of  St.  Jude. 

Question.  Will  you  tell  us  very  generally, 
what  was  the  procedure  In  the  morning  when 
you  would  get  ready  to  go  on  the  march? 

Answer.  On  the  morning  we  struggled  up 
out  of  the  mud.  usually — it  rained  a  good 
deal  on  this  march — and  shaped  up  In  a  long 
line  for  the  library  paste  that  the  oatmeal 
turned  into  In  some  way,  and  that  was  it, 
that  was  our  whole  preparation  for  the  day, 
and  soon  after  that  we  were  organized,  and 
the  march  began  again.  Our  men,  the  stu- 
dents from  San  Anselmo,  who  were  the  tent 
crew,  then  struck  the  tents,  after  we  had 
moved  out,  picked  up  as  well  as  they  could 
from  the  grounds.  But  you  can  get  more 
precise  information  from  them  on  that. 

Question.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  time 
of  the  march.  I  am  talking  of  the  time  in 
each  one  of  these  camps  and  I  will  ask  you 
whether  you  saw  any  kind  of  sexual  behavior 
between  men  and  women  or  even  between 
men  and  men  at  any  one  of  these  camps  that 
you  were  In.  Doctor? 

Answer.  Absolutely  not.  I — well,  I  will 
Just  leave  it  flat  and  categorical. 

Question.  Was  there  any  kind  of  drinking 
that  you  know  about  at  any  of  those  camps? 

An.«;wer.  I  have  beard  those  charges,  which 
are  the  most — well,  I  wouldn't  say  most 
ludicrous  because  there  have  been  some  very 
funny  charges  filed,  but  they  are  about  as 
amazing  as  any  could  be.  Not  only  wasn't 
there  any  drinking,  we  didn't  hardly  even 
have  water — at  least  potable  water.  There 
was  ^  creosote  truck  that  carried  tar  or 
something  before  it  started  lugging  water 
for  the  marchers,  but  none  of  us,  after  one 
taste  of  it,  had  very  frequent  recourse  to  that. 
It  was  about  as  dry,  as  parched  a  4  days  as 
most  of  us  ever  will  be  able  to  remember. 
We  hope. 

Question.  Apart  from  the  excitement  that 
you  indicated,  some  of  the  younger  marchers 
evidenced  In  the  tents  and  your  difficulty  of 
obtaining  any  sleep  because  of  that,  was  there 
any  kind  of  partying  or  excitement,  or  any 
kind  of  abhorrent  behavior  of  any  kind  that 
you  saw  while  you  were  in  any  of  these  camp 
areas? 

Answer.  Not  at  all.  The  atmosphere  was 
more  reminiscent  of  evangelistic  campaigns 
than  any  great  political   event.     There  waa 


a  kind  of  exhilaration,  even  exultation  about 
it  in  the  midst  of  very  difficult  physical  cir- 
cumstances. There  was  very  generous 
commeraderle  and  good  fellowship,  as  we 
say,  but  certainly  nothing  dramatic,  out  of 
order,  about  the  social  relationship. 

Question.  With  respect  to  the  march  It- 
self— and  I  think  you  indicated  to  me  that 
you  were  on  the  march  continuously  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end  at  the  State  capitol  in 
Montgomery — could  you  tell  us,  sir,  whether 
on  that  march  itself,  as  distinguished  from 
the  time  you  were  In  the  camp,  did  you  no- 
tice any  kind  of  unusual  or  even  the  usual 
sexual  behavior  or  drinking  or  revelry  or 
partying  of  any  type? 

Answer.  Certainly  not.  Again,  flat  and 
categorical.  Temperamentally,  if  not  profes- 
sionally, my  own  antenna  are  atuned  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  so  I  think  I  would  be  aware  of 
it  as  anybody.  And  I  would  say  no,  except— 
no,  except — I  would  say  no,  in  recalling  at 
the  same  time  this  very  pleasant  and  gener- 
ous attitude  and  atmosphere  of  personal  ac- 
ceptation which  marked  the  whole  event.  I 
speak  of  now  of  an  entirely  public  friendship. 

Question.  Would  you  tell  us  of  the  security 
arrangements  during  the  march,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  whether  people  were  able  to 
get  In  and  out  of  the  line  or  go  off  Into  any 
nonpublic  area? 

Answer.  Oh,  my,  no.  This  was  regulated  by 
both  State  and  Federal  and  local  constabu- 
lary. Most  of  the  march,  the  Army  men,  the 
soldiers  lined  the  way.  Every  few  feet  there 
would  be  another  soldier  standing  with  his 
gun.  The  press  sealed  the  front,  we  couldn't 
get  past  them  ahead,  and  we  were  surrounded 
on  both  sides  and  at  the  end  by  military 
\mlts,  helicopters  hovered  overhead  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  way  observing  from 
there.  The  land  Itself  is  Inhospitable  along 
most  of  the  march.  It  Is  a  raised  highway 
with  deep  swamp  coming  right  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  highway  on  both  sides.  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  anyone  shotild  wander  from  the 
group  or  even  wanted  to.  It  Is  very  hostile 
territory. 

Question.  I'm  speaking  only  of  the  people 
on  the  march  or  the  people  who  were  at  the 
campsites.  Did  you  notice  any  particular 
amount  of  obscenity  or  swearing  or  what  1 
would  call  bad  language? 

Answer.  No,  I  cannot  recall  any  specific 
words  or  language  from  my  companions  and 
colleagues  on  the  march.  I  would  be  less 
realistic  than  I  am,  I  think,  if  I  thought  for 
a  moment  there  weren't  some  pretty  excited 
language  from  time  to  time.  As  I  say,  I  do 
not  recall  specific  incidents.  I  do  recall  and 
will  never  forget  the  sustained  and  repetitive 
and  unimaginative  brutal  obscenity  of  the 
white  Alabamans  who  lined  the  route  for 
long  stretches.  This  was  as  foul  as  we  have 
In  the  English  language  and  It  was  excessive. 
But  these  were  not  marchers;  these  were 
people  hostile  to  the  march. 

Question.  All  right,  sir.  based  on  your  ex- 
perience as  a  minister  and  the  time  you  were 
on  the  march,  would  you  give  us  your  re- 
action to  the  character  of  the  behavior  of  the 
people  that  were  on  the  march  or  the  people 
that  were  at  the  campsites? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  would  think,  not  Just  on 
my  experience  as  a  minister  but  on  my  per- 
ceptions as  a  human  being,  it  would  be  highly 
unlikely  for  a  group  as  large  as  the  group 
Involved  in  this  march,  together  as  long  as 
the  members  were  together.  If  there  were  not 
somewhere  in  the  picture  some  kind  of 
hanky-panky.  I  did  not  see  any.  I  have 
not  talked  to  anyoody  who  did  see  any.  And 
I  have  made  some  effort  to  discover  whether 
anybody  I  was  with  was  aware  of  what  we 
call  "carrying  on."  But  Just  in  general,  I 
must  say  I  would  be  very  surprised  If  there 
wasn't  somewhere,  somehow,  although  the 
Ingenuity  and  the  athleticism  that  would 
have  been  Involved  In  this  defy  my  imagina- 
tion. But  this  is  an  entirely  general  ob- 
servation.    It   would   be   very  surprising  U 
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Bomehow  or  other  In  a  group  of  this  many 
coUege  and  high  school  kids  some  of  that 
narticular  exercise  were  not  at  least  at- 
tempted. My  further  generalization  would 
be  though,  that  if  so,  this  would  be  In  far 
sinaller  percentage  than  is  going  on  now  by 
my  observation  of  most  college  or  university 
campuses  of  the  country  In  much  more  nor- 
mal situations. 

But  in  all  these  last  remarks  I  have  been 
addressing  myself  to  a  hypothetical  possi- 
bility which  I  find  It  reasonable  to  enter- 
tain but  of  which  I  had  no  evidence. 

Question.  Based  on  your  observation,  sir, 
would  you  care  to  generally  characterize  the 
general  behavior  of  the  people  on  the  march 
or  the  people  who  were  setting  up  the  tents 
with  respect  to  their  general  approach  to 
what  they  were  doing  and  the  general  re- 
action you  felt  there  of  the  people  involved 
in  this  endeavor? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  atmosphere  was  min- 
gled hilarity  and  gravity.  Everybody  in- 
volved was  fully  aware  of  the  International 
attention  being  given  this  event,  very  hope- 
ful of  the  cultural  consequences  of  this 
event,  but  we  were  all  also  full  of  the  novelty 
of  the  occasion  and  enjoying  each  other's 
presence  so  that  the  atmosphere  was,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  mingled  pleasure  and 
deep  purpose.  I  think  I  have  already  ob- 
served that  there  were  at  least  religious 
overtones  to  the  whole  project  and  this  was 
evidenced  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  Involved. 

As  a  participant,  I  resent  deeply  any  effort 
to  pick  up  Isolated  Incidents,  however  they 
may  be  documented,  and  suggest  that  they 
represent  in  any  way  what  the  point  of  this 
event  was  or  what  the  prevailing  mood  of  It 
was,  or  what  the  large  generality  of  its  action 
was,  and  I  would  assume  that  the  Intelligent 
and  sophisticated  Congressmen  would  re- 
sent, as  much  as  those  of  us  on  the  march, 
any  eflort  to  be  treated  as  Innocent  or  Igno- 
rant people  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  accidents  of  the  event  and  the  large 
central  purpose  and  action  of  the  event. 

Question.  Could  you  tell  us  quite  generally 
what  you  did  In  Selma  before  the  march 
started? 

Answer.  Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
milling  around  for  the  2  days  before  the 
march  was  organized.  We  went  to  meet- 
ings, we  attended  rallies,  we  listened  to 
preaching,  we  did  a  good  deal  of  singing. 
There  was  very  little  sleeping  on  anybody's 
part,  formal  or  informal.  The  place  was 
charged.  For  most  of  us  It  was  the  first  ex- 
perience of  being  contained  within  a  military 
shield.  Everything  was  very  close,  very  com- 
pressed, and  everybody  was  under  everybody 
else's  observation.  This  was  an  extremely 
public  event. 

Question.  Did  you  notice  anything  unto- 
ward there  with  respect  to  sexual  behavior 
or  drinking  or  partying  or  anything  of  that 
sort? 

Answer.  Absolutely  not.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  diet,  it  was  the  soberest  event  on 
record,  I  am  sure.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  personal  spirits,  maybe  one  of  the  most 
excited. 

Question.  Apart  from  what  you  told  us. 
Is  there  any  particular  thing  that  stands  out 
In  your  mind,  of  any  kind  or  character,  that 
you  feel  you  would  like  to  get  on  the  record? 

Answer.  No,  except  what  I  have  already 
suggested  In  some  of  the  other  answers,  a 
kind  of  angry  bewilderment  at  any  effort  to 
distort  by  seizing  at  peripheral  evidences, 
whatever  they  may  be,  to  distort  the  central 
drive  and  character  of  this  historic  march. 
I  can  only  suppose — because  I  would  like  to 
put  a  good  light  on  this  whole  latest  develop- 
ment— I  can  only  suppose  such  effort  to 
distort  represents  the  action  of  men  who 
know  that  they  have  been  beaten  on  the 
main  argument,  that  they  cannot  win  on 
points  and  so  now  they  must  destroy  the 
challenger. 


Question.  Dr.  GUI.  it  Is  obvious  that  you 
Just  didn't  show  up  here.  Could  you  give  us 
a  little  bit  of  the  background  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  why  you  are  here  and  why  I 
am  taking  these  statements  and  why  we  are 
taking  the  statements  of  the  remainder  of 
the  people. 

Answer.  Word  came  to  us  In  San  Anselmo 
from   chiu-chmen    in    Washington,    speaking 
through  the  person  of  Rodney  Shaw. 
Question.  Who  is  Rodney  Shaw? 
Answer.  A  Methodist  liaison   man   to  the 
operation  of  the  American  Government,  and 
assigned    liaison    man    for    the    Methodist 
Church;  that  charges  would  be  made  on  the 
floor    of   the    Hotfce    of    Representatives    on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  April  27.    The  nature 
of   these   charges   has   been   well    advertised 
by     Congressman     Dickinson;     and    people 
who  had  been  on  or  near  the  march  and  In 
accord  with  Its  aim  have  been  very  disturbed 
at  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  its  char- 
acter being  so  distorted  at  this  late  date  and 
so  Mr.  Shaw  called  me  up  on  Sunday,  April 
25,  and  asked  me,  as  one  who  had  made  the 
whole  march  and  also  as  the  president  of  the 
seminary  from  which  so  many  members  of 
the    tent    and    cleanup    crew    had    come, 
whether  we  had  any  evidence  one  way  or  the 
other.     This    is    no    effort    to    obscure    evi- 
dence.    We  are  concerned  about  the  truth. 
And  Mr.  Shaw  wondered  what  we  had  seen. 
So  among  us  we  decided  to  make  this  as  legal 
and   binding,   since   the    whole   crew   of   us 
cannot  go  to  Washington,  as  we  wish,  and 
that  is  where  this  interrogation  comes  in. 
We  would  like  to  get  It  on  the  record,  our 
observation,  In  the  hopes  that  a  moralistic 
hearing  will  not  drag  the  whole   country's 
attention  from  the  tremendous  moral  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  operation. 
Mr.  Elke.  Thank  you. 

Theodore  A.  Cnx. 


Certification 
State  of  California,  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco 
1  hereby  certify  that  Dr.  Theodore  A.  Gill 
was  by  me  duly  sworn  to  testify  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth; 
that  said  statement  was  reported  at  the  time 
and  place  therein  stated;  that  the  testimony 
of  said  Dr.  Theodore  A.  Gill  was  reported 
by  me.  Harry  A.  Cannon,  a  certified  short- 
hand reporter  and  a  disinterested  party,  and 
was  thereafter  transcribed  Into  typewriting. 
I  further  certify  that  I  am  not  of  counsel  or 
attorney  for  either  or  any  of  the  parties  to 
said  statement. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  my  seal  of  office  this 
26th  day  of  April.  1965. 

Harry  A.  Cannon, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


STATE  OF  INDIANA  PROUD  OF  MAJ. 
VIRGIL  I.  "GUS"  GRISSOM 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
quite  naturally,  the  State  of  Indiana  is 
proud  of  Maj.  Vii-gil  I.  "Gus"  Giissom. 

We  Hoosiers  would  like  to  think  that 
Major  Grissom  is  a  typical  Indiana 
product,  but,  of  course,  his  space  feats 
as  a  member  of  our  astronaut  team 
place  him  in  the  most  select  group  of 
Americans. 


Major  Grissom  and  his  family  will 
honor  all  Hoosiers  on  May  31  by  attend- 
ing the  world-famous  speed  classic — the 
Indianapolis  500-mile  race. 

There  is  no  other  person  in  the  United 
States  whom  Hoosiers  would  prefer  to 
have  as  their  honored  guest  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  the  entire  State  of  Indiana 
is  looking  forward  to  Major  Grissom 
coming  back  home  for  the  big  race. 

A  recent  editorial  presented  by  In- 
dianapolis television  station  WISH-TV, 
and  an  article  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Star  by  Mr.  William  Hines,  state  very 
clearly  why  Indiana  thinks  so  much  of 
Virgil  Grissom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  statements 
merit  the  consideration  of  this  entire 
body,  and  I  request  and  am  privileged 
to  include  them  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Iitoiana's  Frontiersman  in  Space 

(Editorial  by  WISH-TV  8.  Mar.  22,  1965) 

It  would  be  quite  an  understatement  to 
say  that  Indiana  has  Just  a  special  Interest 
In  the  launching  of  this  Nation's  first  two- 
man  space  vehicle.  For  no  other  State  can 
really  claim  a  greater  personal  share  In  the 
Gemini  launch  than  can  Indiana. 

Virgil  "Gus"  Grissom.  the  command  pilot 
of  the  Gemini  spacecraft.  Is  every  Inch  a 
Hoosier.  Born  and  raised  In  the  southern 
Indiana  town  of  Mitchell,  he's  the  very  per- 
sonification of  the  hometown  boy  who  made 
good. 

The  Hoosier  heritage  of  Gus  Grissom  runs 
deep.  His  parents — the  Dennis  Grissoms, 
of  Mitchell — still  live  In  the  same  house 
that  they  moved  Into  when  Gus  was  only 
a  year  old.  Gvis  grew  up  as  might  any  other 
youngster  In  a  small  Indiana  town,  deliver- 
ing newspapers  and  working  summers  In  a 
grocery  store  and  meat  market. 

He  completed  his  early  schooling  In  Mit- 
chell, where  he  met  and  married  his  wife, 
the  former  Betty  Moore.  And  like  many 
other  young  marrieds,  the  Grissoms  worked 
together  to  earn  Gus  a  degree  in  engineering 
from  Purdue  University. 

Now  after  a  1961  flight  Into  space  in  the 
Mercury  program,  Gus  Grissom  is  on  the 
verge  of  making  further  history  with  the 
Gemini  launch.  And  we  don't  think  we 
really  need  to  say  that  his  famUy  and  friends 
in  Mitchell  are  being  joined  In  their  feelings 
of  pride  by  Hoosiers  all  over  the  State. 

People  like  Gus  Grissom  are  rare  Individ- 
uals in  a  society  where  "Just  getting  by* 
seems  to  be  a  current  philosophy.  But  It 
has  been  the  pioneering  Gus  Grissoms  of 
this  Nation  who  have  made  America  the 
country  that  it  is,  through  courage,  dedica- 
tion, and  personal  sacrifice. 

Gus  Grissom  Is  as  much  the  frontiers- 
man of  the  space  age.  as  were  those  j>eople 
who  braved  oceans  and  crossed  mountains  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
in  Its  earliest  days.  And  our  descendaiits 
will  be  Just  as  much  in  his  debt. 

[From  the  Washington  Star] 

Gus  Grissom  Has  Spunk  and  Sense  op 
^  Humor 

(By  William  Hines) 

Basically,  Gus  Grissom  is  my  kind  of  hero. 

He's  a  homely  little  guy  who  dislikes  news- 
men— an  attitude  that  is  extremely  easy  to 
understand.  Reporters  have  been  putting 
him  down  ever  since  he  lost  Liberty  BcU-7 
almost  4  years  ago. 

The  Liberty  Bell  Incident  Is  the  story  of 
Gus*  life.  He's  the  type  for  whom  every- 
thing goes  perfectly  (up  to  a  point),  and 
that's  the  story  of  my  life.  too.  He  is  a  man 
that  a  typical  Walter  Mitty  can  relate  to 
without  straining. 
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Gus  is  John  Glenn  reduced  to  life  size  and 
stripped  of  his  merit  badges.  He'll  never  be 
anyone's  "most  unforgettable  character,"  but 
he  was  the  only  comic  relief  the  space  pro- 
gram had  alter  Shorty  Powers  left  to  sell 
cars,  until  John  Young  came  along.  And 
John,  of  course,  is  intentionally  funny. 

Everyone  in  the  space  effort  takes  his  Job 
very  seriously,  which  is  exactly  as  it  should 
be.  but  everyone  also  takes  himself  very 
seriously — which   is  not  so   good. 

Everyone  except  Gus.  You  don't  catch 
him  making  inspirational  little  talks  or  run- 
ning for  the  Senate  or  doing  "Smokey-the- 
Bear"  type  commercials.  He  keeps  his  eyes 
open  and  his  mouth  shut  (most  of  the  time) , 
plays  it  straight,  and  if  things  don't  go  just 
exactly  right,  brushes  himself  off,  puts  on  a 
fresh  bandaid,  and  is  at  it  again. 

Things  have  a  way  of  not  going  Just  ex- 
actly right  for  the  ride  of  the  Mitchell  boy. 
Liberty  Bell-7  was  only  one  example. 

Gus  is  not  much  of  a  talker,  but  some- 
times he  manages  to  squeeze  a  size  eight  shoe 
into  a  size  two  mouth  to  the  consternation  of 
his  bosses  and  eventually  of  himself.  Like 
his  visit  to  the  Titan  plant  outside  Baltimore, 
when  he  commented  to  the  effect  that  the 
rocket  wasn't  likely  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Gus  ate  his  crow  some  time  later,  when  the 
Space  Agency  stood  him  up  and  made  hint 
say  publicly: 

"I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  Titan  is 
'Go.'  " 

People  are  always  standing  Gus  up  and 
telling  him  to  talk.  One  time  when  he  was 
on  a  television  interview,  he  remarked  that 
he  wouldn't  be  there  11  he  hadn't  been  or- 
dered to. 

In  fact,  Gus  and  his  traveling  companion, 
John  Young,  together  said  considerably  less 
than  Glenn  said  alone.  Before  the  Gemini- 
Titan-3  mission  there  were  no  long  delays 
like  those  before  Glenn's  flight,  so  Gus  was 
not  called  on  to  say  things  like  Glenn's  fa- 
mous, "The  delay  will  only  serve  to  hone  the 
edge  more  sharply." 

Gus  is  no  more  reticent  than  any  of  the 
other  astros  when  the  loot  is  being  passed 
out.  He  is  not  interested  in  limelight;  he 
follows  Omar's  advice:  "Ah,  take  the  cash 
and  let  the  credit  go,  nor  heed  the  rxuuble 
of  a  distant  drum." 

Gus  is  a  grouchy,  taciturn,  introverted 
and  not-very-lovable  character  who  some- 
times seems  out  of  place  in  a  lineup  of  ail- 
American  boys.  There  are  those  who  would 
not  give  you  27  cents  a  pound  for  him, 
dressed  and  drawn,  but  one  thing  you've  got 
to  concede  Grissom — he's  got  spunk  and  a 
sense  of  humor. 

As  I  said,  Gus  Grissom  is  my  kind  of  hero. 


tTNNECESSARY  COST,  WASTE.  AND 
INEFFIENCY  IN  PROGRAMS  UN- 
DER JURISDICTION  OF  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  previous  occasions  I  have  discussed 
unnecessary  costs,  wastes  and  inefficien- 
cies found  in  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams   under    the    jurisdiction    of    the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Each  example  of  improper  or  inade- 
quate administration  by  AID  has  been 
contained  in  reports   to  the  Congress 


from    the    OflBce    of    the    Comptroller 
General. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
still  another  example  of  inept  adminis- 
tration found  in  a  report  issued  on 
April  15,  1965.  by  GAO  entitled  "Failure 
To  Effectively  Utilize  Excess  U.S. -Owned 
Foreign  Currencies  To  Pay  International 
Air  Tiavel  Ticket  Costs  Being  Paid  in 
U.S.  Dollars." 

In  this  study  the  Comptroller  General 
advises  Congress  of  an  annual  loss,  esti- 
mated at  S2.3  million,  when  U.S.  moneys 
are  used,  to  buy  airline  tickets  for  official 
travel  to  and  from  eight  countries  in- 
stead of  using  U.S. -owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

The  eight  countries  involved  in  the  re- 
port are:  Burma,  India,  Israel.  Pakistan, 
Poland,  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Indonesia. 

The  reported  S2.3  million  annual  esti- 
mated loss  concerning  these  countries  is 
divided  between  two  categories: 

The  first  involves  an  estimated  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  $1.2  million  be- 
cause U.S.  agencies  have  failed  to  develop, 
or  have  not  adhered  to,  administrative 
regulations  requiring  maximum  use  of 
foreign  currency. 

The  second  involves  an  estimated 
$1.1  million  annual  expenditure  of  U.S. 
dollars  because  the  State  Department 
failed  to  obtain  an  agreement  with  In- 
donesia to  allow  the  tickets  to  be  paid 
for  with  excess  United  States-owned  In- 
donesian rupiahs. 

The  unnecessary  expenditures  were  not 
totally  made  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
too,  failed  to  utilize  excess  U.S.-owrved 
foreign  currencies.  4 

The  Comptroller  General  notes  that 
overall  31  percent  of  international  air 
travel  tickets  eligible  for  payment  in 
U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  were  paid 
for  in  dollars  instead  of  available  for- 
eign currencies. 

The  report  states  42  percent  of  AID 
travel  tickets  eligible  for  payment  in  for- 
eign currency  were  paid  for  with  U.S. 
dollars. 

I  mention  this  report  because  once 
again  it  demonstrates  the  apparent  dis- 
regard agencies  of  the  United  States 
seem  to  have  for  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions under  which  they  should  operate. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report 
states: 

This  report  is  being  issued  to  the  Congress 
because  it  demonstrates  a  laxity  on  the  part 
of  agency  officials  in  making  effective  use  of 
the  substantial  amounts  of  excess  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
despite  congressional  and  executive  branch 
Interest  in  using  these  currencies  to  sub- 
stitute dollar  expenditures  and  to  alleviate 
continuing  U.S.  balance-of-payment  deficits. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  add  the 
Comptroller  General  was  most  hopeful 
his  recommendations  would  be  adhered 
to  by  the  involved  agencies  in  the  future. 
GAO  reports  the  agencies  did  recognize 
their  carelessness  in  not  utilizing  excess 
U.S. -owned  foreign  currencies  in  this 
instance. 

I  wish  to  mention  one  other  report 
from  GAO  today. 


On  March  19  of  this  year  the  Comp- 
troller General's  Office  issued  a  report 
entitled  "Unnecessary  Costs  Resulting 
From  an  Iriflexible  Policy  of  Donating 
Flour  Instead  of  Wheat  to  Voluntary 
Relief  Agencies  for  Distribution  Abroad." 

While  the  report's  title  may  be  long, 
the  study  itself  is  comparatively  short! 
It  deals  with  unnecessary  costs  amount- 
ing to  about  $3.7  million  incurred  by  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  surplus  flour  pro- 
gram to  voluntary  relief  agencies  for 
distribution  to  the  needy  people  in  the 
Republic  of  China. 

The  $3.7  million  waste  took  place  under 
the  administration  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  policies  set 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Like  other  reports  by  the  GAO  con-  ^ 
cerning  AID  this  one  has  worldwide  ap- 
plication. While  the  specific  example 
imder  study  involves  the  Republic  of 
China,  the  problem  involves  many  other 
AID  programs  in  many  other  nations. 

The  Comptroller  General's  Office  ad- 
vises Congress  they  "believe  several  mil- 
lion dollars  could  be  saved  each  year  on 
a  worldwide  basis  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  revised  its  policy  to  permit  . 
the  delivery  of  wheat,  instead  of  flour, 
to  those  countries  which  have  the  milling 
capacity  and  the  capability  for  process- 
ing and  distributing  wheat  products." 

The  impact  of  a  change  in  policy  can 
be  assessed  when  it  is  noted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  that  in 
fiscal  1964  some  14  voluntary  agencies 
distributed  over  1  billion  pounds  of  flour 
in  72  countries. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  AID  could  donate  proc- 
essed commodities,  but  the  language  of 
the  act  needs  clarification. 

The  Comptroller  Generals  office  re- 
ports, that  in  this  case.  AID  officials 
seem  most  willing  to  cooperate  to  enact 
any  savings. 

GAO  advises  that  the  Congress  may 
wish  "to  enact  legislation  which  would 
amend  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
donation  of  processed  commodities,  such 
as  flour,  instead  of  whole  grains,  to  vol- 
untary agencies  for  distribution  abroad 
only  after  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
that  it  would  not  significantly  increase 
costs  to  the  United  States  to  do  so." 

The  Comptroller  General  further 
states  his  office  would  "be  pleased  to  as- 
sist in  drafting  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion." 

I  have  mentioned  this  GAO  report  be- 
cause it  does  involve  AID. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that,  while  AID, 
in  the  case  of  donations  of  flour  to  volun- 
tary agencies  in  the  Republic  of  China, 
seemed  willing  to  enact  economies,  AID 
generally  has  not  been  economy  minded 
or  efficient  in  its  operations. 

Furthermore,  the  combined  impact  of 
the  Comptroller  General's  reports  in- 
volving AID  indicates  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  is  not — 

Operating  in  a  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical manner; 

Following  public  law  in  all  cases; 

Adhering  to  the  policies  approved  by 
the  Congress; 
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Of  its  own  accord  seeking  out  ineffi- 
ciencies and  waste. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  initiate  a  study 
of  the  multiplicity  of  activities  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time,  all  America  is  acutely 
aware  of  its  water  problems.  Yesterday, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  to  attack  the 
problem  of  water  pollution.  All  commu- 
nications media  resound  with  news  of 
flood  devastation  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Valley. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  a  suggestion 
we  can  only  hope  will  receive  serious  re- 
consideration, that  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion be  made  in  appropriations  for  the 
soil  conservation  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  floodwaters 
roll  over  the  business  districts  of  Hanni- 
bal. Mo.,  and  other  cities  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  farmlands  stand  deso- 
lated by  destructive  torrents  from  our 
rivers,  it  is  somewhat  late  to  seek  to 
control  these  waters.  I  submit  a  far 
more  effective  and  useful  job  can  be 
done  through  the  support  and,  indeed, 
the  expansion  of  our  soil  conservation 
service  program,  so  that  our  natural 
water  resources  may  be  employed  to  im- 
-  prove  rather  than  to  inundate  the 
American  family  farm. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  an  acute 
analysis  of  this  problem  presented  by 
Don  Sosey,  mayor  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  and 
editor  of  the  Palmyra  Spectator,  as  fol- 
lows: 

May  Not  Be  a  Wise  Decision 

We  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  economy 
In  government  for  many  years  and  have  fre- 
quently written  articles  about  It,  but  oc- 
casionally the  cut  may  come  In  the  wrong 
, place.  It  Is  being  proposed  to  make  a  con- 
siderable reduction  In  the  appropriation  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  would 
curtail  much  of  the  technical  assistance  given 
In  setting  up  plans  for  the  management  and 
preservation  of  farmlands  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  Idea  Is  to  have  the  landowner 
pay  approximately  50  percent  of  the  cost. 

This  might  be  all  right  If  the  farmer  could 
be  induced  to  do  so,  but  a  large  majority  of 
them  feel  that  the  land  will  last  throughout 
their  lifetime  and  they  will  not  have  to  make 
this  extra  expenditure.  While  land  is  owned 
by  Individuals  It  is  also  the  heritage  of  our 
country  and  one  which  Is  Important  to  every 
citizen  today  and  also  to  future  generations. 
To  allow  It  to  become  marginal  and  then  non- 
productive would  be  Inviting  famine  at  some 
future  date.  The  wornout  and  eroded  soil  of 
many  countries  has  caused  food  to  be  scarce 
In  them  and  hunger  and  malnutrition  to  be 
high. 

Even  with  the  technical  aid  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  been  giving,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  all  land 
owners.  Without  this  aid  soil  districts  would 
probably  lose  much  of  their  usefulness.  We 
believe  there  are  many  other  departments  of 
Government,  which  could  stand  a  reduction 
far  better  than  the  Conservation  Service. 


For  a  number  of  years  we  have  believed 
that  the  most  useful  money  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  water  control  Is 
at  Its  source.  If  through  the  construction  of 
terraces,  structures,  ponds,  timber  and  grass 
strips  on  the  lands  where  the  water  originates 
Its  flow  can  be  slowed,  giving  it  a  chance  to 
seep  Into  the  ground,  then  the  erosion  will 
be  checked  and  the  heavy  silting  of  o\ir  main 
streams  will  decrease.  Such  a  plan  can  also 
raise  the  level  of  our  water  table  and  lessen 
the  danger  of  water  shortage. 

Dams  and  levees  have  been  constructed  to 
control  floods,  but  slowing  the  runoff  at  the 
source  would  be  much  more  effective  In  the 
long  run.  The  Soli  Conservation  Service  pro- 
vides the  most  Important  aid,  which  can  be 
given  by  the  Government  to  the  landowner, 
and  it  should  not  be  curtailed  when  so  much 
remains  to  be  done  and  there  is  such  un- 
necessary waste  in  other  departments  of 
Government. 


IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  announce  that  hear- 
ings on  Finding  immigration  legislation 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Nationality  have  been  delayed  nec- 
essarily because  of  consideration  of  the 
voting  rights  bill  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Our  hearings  opened  on  March  3, 1965, 
at  which  time  Attorney  General  Nicho- 
las Katzenbach  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee. Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz, 
and  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  appeared  at  subsequent 
hearings.  We  have  taken  testimony 
from  interested  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  record  of  hearings  is  still  open 
for  inclusion  of  statements  from  other 
interested  Members. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  cancel  sched- 
uled hearings  on  three  occasions  since 
completing  testimony  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  on  March  31,  1965. 

I  wish  to  assure  representatives  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  the 
interested  public  who  have  made  written 
requests  to  appear,  that  we  expect  to  take 
up  this  phase  of  our  hearings  during  the 
week  beginning  May  10.  Full  Judiciary 
Committee  meetings  preclude  setting  an 
earlier  date.  Notice  will  be  provided  wit- 
nesses of  the  day  and  time  set  for  their 
appearance. 


REPORT  ON  REFUGEE  ADMISSIONS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend  my   re- 


marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pvu-su- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July 
14,  1960— Public  Law  86-648 — the  so- 
called  fair  share  law,  enabling  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  re- 
settlement of  certain  refugees,  the 
Attorney  General  is  directed  to  forward 
to  the  Congress  every  6  month.3  a  report 
on  administrative  operations  authorized 
under  that  law. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  interest  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Hoiise  and  for  their 
information,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  ninth  semi- 
aruiual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  cover- 
ing the  operations  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  together  with  a  summary 
covering  the  preceding  eight  semiannual 
periods. 

Detailed  case  reports  on  each  person 
paroled  into  the  United  States  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  are  available  for  inspection  by 
any  Member  of  the  House  at  the  office  of 
subcommittee  No.  1  at  2139-A  Raybvu-n 
House  Office  Building. 

The  repoii;  which  is  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Im- 
migration AND  Naturalization 
Service. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  4,  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Speaker:  Refugee  operations 
under  the  act  of  July  14,  1960,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  June  28,  1962,  were  continued 
during  the  6-month  period  ending  December 
31,  1964.  This  was  the  ninth  6-month  pe- 
riod of  operations  under  the  act.  During 
the  preceding  6-month  period,  according  to 
advisory  report  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  17,651  refugee-escapees,  as  specified 
In  section  1  of  the  act,  availed  themselves  of 
resettlement  opportunities  offered  by  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, the  number  authorized  by  statutory 
"fair  share"  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  was  4,413.  During  the  period,  1,994 
registrations  were  received  from  refugees  In 
the  seven  countries  in  which  inefugee  opera- 
tions were  carried  out  under  the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  1,994  refugees  who  reg- 
istered under  the  act  during  the  6-month 
period,  there  were  366  registrations  pending 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  making  a 
total  of  2,360  refugee  applicants  available 
for  consideration.  Of  these,  1,485  were 
found  qualified  for  parole  and  348  were  re- 
jectee or  otherwise  closed,  leaving  527  regis- 
trations pending  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  following  reflects  the  activity  In  each 
of  the  countries  In  which  the  refugee  opera- 
tions were  conducted  during  the  period: 


Country 

ReRistra- 
tions  pend- 
ing June  30, 
1964 

Registra- 
tions   re- 
ceived during 
period 

Total 

Found  qual- 
ified (or 
parole 

Rejected  or 

otlierwlse 

closed 

Pendlnp 
Dec.  31, 1964 

Oonnanv             

13 

60 
3i 
li 
230 
16 
15 

130 
349 
152 

24 
965 

59 
315 

143 

399 

183 

?i& 

1,195 

75 

330 

49 

261 

99 

7 

772 
37 

260 

61 

78 

as 
a 

89 

19 
63 

43 

France -- 

60 

Austria         

59 

Belgium  

S 

Italy                       - 

334 

Greece              

19 

Lebanon - 

7 

Total 

366 

1.994 

2,360 

1,486 

348 

627 
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Established  screening  procedures  resulted 
in  the  rejection  of  122  applicants  during 
the  period,  on  the  following  grounds: 

Ineligible 19 

Security  grounds 18 

Criminal  grounds 3 

Medical  grounds 4 

Immorality 0 

Undesirability ; 7 

Firmly  settled 28 

Split  families  (spouses  and  children  left 

behind  in  country  of  origin) 11 

Spouses  and  children  of  above  princi- 
pals   34 

Total 122 

As  of  December  31,  1964.  the  total  number 
of  refugee-escapees  authorized  by  statutory 
"fair  share"  since  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  totaled  31.467  and  a  total  of  29.714 
refugees  had  registered  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program.  Statistics  for  the  program 
are  tabulated  below: 


Of  the  refugees  who  registered  during  the 
ninth  period.  397  were  camp  residents  and 
1.597  were  out-of-camp  residents. 

As  of  December  31,  1964.  a  total  of  8.600 
aliens,  who  have  been  In  the  United  States 
for  at  least  2  years  after  their  parole  as 
refugee-escapees  had  been  Inspected  and  ex- 
amined for  admission,  and  accorded  the  sta- 
tus of  permanent  residents  under  section  4 
of  the  act. 

During  the  ninth  period,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved private  laws  for  four  aliens  In  the 
United  States,  providing  that  these  aliens 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
paroled  into  the  United  States  as  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  July  14.  1960. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  act.  detailed  reports  on  indi- 
viduals paroled  into  the  United  States  are 
attached. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  F.  Farrell, 

Commissioner. 


1st  through  I     9th 
8th  periods    period 


Authorired  hy  statutory 

tur  shiire -. 

Prtidine  beginning  ol 

per  iod 

Reaistered  durinf;  period . 
Total  repistored  (pending 

plus  received'^ 

Tound  fjuahlie<l  for  parole. 
Rejet-tt-d  or  otherwise 

clostd 

Pending  end  of  period 


.051 


27.720 

27.TC0 
17.406 

9.94r< 
366 


4,413 

3W5 
1,994 

2.360 

348 
627 


Total 


THE  DO\nNICAN  CRISIS 


Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

31,467  ^O'*  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

^■ji^  The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

m'm3  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HH294  Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 

dent  Johnson  is  to  be  highly  commended 

for  his  prompt  action  in  sending  in  U.S. 

Of  the  refugees  approved  for  parole  to  marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to 

date.  363  have  been  approved'  under  section  protect  U.S.  citizens  in  the  country. 

2(b)  of  the  act.  which  provides  for  a  numer-  -  sincerely  hone  the  Marines  mav  also 

leal  limiution  of  500  "difBcult  to  resettle"  ^  sincerely  nope  ine  Marines  may  aiso 

j.^gg  serve  as  an  indication  of  U.S.  assistance 

A  total  of  18.022  refugees,  in  whose  cases  to  protect  the  freedom  and  stability  of 

assurances  of  hoxislng  and  employment  have  the  government  in  that  area  of  the  world, 

been  received,  have  been  referred  to  the  In-  Although  the  activities  of  the  original 

tergovernmental    Committee    for    European  revolutionary  forces  in  the  country  were 

Migration  for  transportation  to  the  United  apparently  led  by  f reedom-loving  people, 

states^    Of  these.  16.322  had  arrived  in  the  ^^  j^j.  ^^  ^^^  leadership  was  concerned,  it 

?on^s-              *'         December  31,   1964,  as  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^^^ 

leadership  of  the  revolution   is  in  the 

hands  of  Castro-Cuban-trained  Commu- 

Totai  '^^st  agents. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  neces- 

sary,  I  believe,  for  the  Organization  of 

450  American  States,  or  the  United  States 

324  acting  independently,  to  bolster  the  stable 

5  and  free  government  in  the  country  to 

14  prevent  another  Cuba. 

1  538 

'  26  Today  I  have  reintroduced  a  resolu- 

2  tion,  first  introduced  in  1961  by  me,  that 

'i  asserts  the  sense  of  Congress  to  be  that 

39  in  emergency  situations  such  as  the  one 

3  ^^  we  have  today  that  the  United  States 

'  62  and  other  free  countries  in  this  hemi- 

15  sphere  do  not  have  to  wait  on  the  action 
3,042  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

98  to  deal  with  emergencies  of  this  type. 

''^^  The  resolution  follows: 


Country  of  flight 


During 

Lit  8 
periods 


During 
Qtb  period 


AU'imia — . 

Bulgaria — 

Cwchoslovakia 

Ea.=t  Oermany.. 

Estonia 

Hungary 

Irun 

Jordan 

Latvia ^ 

Libya 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Rumania 

Syrian  .\rab  Republic- 
Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic 
fEir>-pt) 

r.s.s.R - 

Yugoslavia. 

Total 


432 

18 

257 

67 

15 

9 

5 

0 

14 

0 

1,42)> 

112 

26 

0 

2 

0 

70 

0 

1 

0 

39 

0 

929 

41 

2,9*iS 

785 

4f. 

6 

15 

0 

2,861 

181 

93 

5 

S.357 

622 

14,576 

1,746 

16,322 


Registrations  of  applicants  in  the  various 
countries,  since  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram, have  been  as  follows: 


Country 

In  camp 

Out  of  camp 

Total 

Au.'^tria... 

996 

2.4.35 
i.fica 
8.759 
3.382 
290 
2.  WO 
3.564 

3.431 

l.WKJ 

France  

8.759 

Germany 

Greece.™ 

(HO 

flW5 

4.467 

4.012 
1.276 

Italv 

7,070 

Leiianon 

3,564 

Total 

7,079 

22,635 

29,714 

Whereas  the  Intervention  of  International 
communism  directly  or  Indirectly  in  an 
American  republic  would  constitute  a  fact 
or  situation  threatening  the  sovereignty  and 
political  Independence  of  the  states  of  the 
entire  New  World;  and 

Whereas  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  Independent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  Eiu-opean  power 
pr  powers;  and 

Whereas  the  Intervention  of  International 
communism,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  how- 
ever disguised.  In  any  American  state,  would 
be  In  effect  such  a  colonization  by  a  non- 
American  power  or  powers,  and  would  violate 


the  sovereignty  and  political  Independence 
of  an  American  state;  and 

Whereas  such  a  fact  or  situation  extended 
to  any  portions  of  this  hemisphere  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  continents; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  Republics  have  con- 
demned Intervention  or  the  threat  of  Inter- 
vention, even  when  conditional,  from  any 
extrahemlspherlc  power  and  have  rejected 
the  attempt  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  conspiracy  In 
Its  attempt  to  destroy  hemispheric  unity  and 
seciu-lty:  and 

Whereas  In  the  rapidly  developing  contin- 
gencies of  the  atomic  age  there  might  not 
be  time  to  assemble  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Organ  of  Consultation  to  provide 
for  Joint  action  to  repel  the  danger:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  If  such  a  fact 
or  situation  should  present  a  sudden  emer- 
gency, then  any  one  or  more  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  to  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  would  be 
Justified,  In  the  exercise  of  Individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  under  article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  In  taking 
steps  to  forestall  Intervention,  domination, 
control,  and  colonization  by  international 
communism  In  the  New  World. 

In  case  of  such  defensive  measures  having 
been  taken  by  the  defending  state  or  states, 
It  or  they  should  report  to  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Organ  of  Consultation,  to  the  end  that 
an  emergency  committee,  after  the  manner 
provided  by  the  Convention  of  Havana  of 
1940,  be  set  up  for  the  provisional  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  thus  defended,  pending 
Its  restoration  to  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
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WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  spring  is  a 
time  of  year  when  all  nature  seems  to 
come  back  to  life.  It  is  a  joyous  time; 
a  time  of  renewal ;  a  time  of  regeneration. 

But.  over  two  decades  ago  spring  was 
not  such  a  time  for  the  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Warsaw  ghetto;  for  theirs 
was  a  spring  of  sorrow,  a  spring  of  trag- 
edy, a  spring  of  death. 

To  speak  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  is  to 
speak  again  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Before  Poland  was  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
man and  Soviet  military  forces  in  Sep- 
tember 1939,  the  Jewish  p>opulation  of 
Poland  was  estimated  at  3  million.  On 
the  eve  of  the  invasion  the  population  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  was  placed  at  ap- 
proximately 300,000.  After  the  Nazi  and 
Soviet  conquest  of  Poland,  Jews  from 
other  areas  throughout  Poland  were 
brought  into  the  ghetto.  The  ill-fated 
inhabitants  of  the  ghetto  now  numbered 
an  estimated  450,000. 

This  is  a  formidable  number  of  people, 
a  number  almost  equivalent  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

These  people,  these  unfortunate  souls, 
imprisoned  in  their  ghetto,  were  destined 
by  fate  and  by  the  will  of  their  Nazi  over- 
lords for  total  extermination;  they  were 
destined  to  be  destroyed  in  the  Nazi  cre- 
matoriums. 


1 


In  November  1940  the  Nazi  rulers  of 
Warsaw  began  to  take  measures  that 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  so-called 
"final  solution"  of  Poland's  Jews.  At 
that  time  the  Warsaw  ghetto  was  sealed 
off,  and  the  prisoners,  subjected  to  star- 
vation, disease,  and  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment  by  their  Nazi  captors,  awaited 
the  tolling  of  their  death  knell. 

The  destruction  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
and  its  inhabitants  was  carried  out  in 
an  orderly  and  systematic  manner,  a 
manner  that  fits  very  well  the  image  and 
reality  of  Nazi  precision  and  thorough- 
ness. 

The  "final  solution"  got  underway  in 
the  summer  of  1942. 

On  July  22,  1942,  the  Nazi  forces  be- 
gan a  systematic  reduction  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto.  On  that  day,  they  trans- 
ported 6.289  persons  to  Ti-eblinka  where 
they  perished. 

On  the  following  day,  July  23,  another 
7.815  were  transported;  on  July  24,  an- 
other 7,444. 

During  the  period  from  July  2  to  July 
23,  66,701  were  taken  from  the  ghetto. 

In  August,  another  142,353  were  re- 
moved. 
.     In  September,  the  number  was  56,730. 

It  has  been  said  that  after  this  forced 
evacuation  during  the  summer  of  1942 
only  an  estimated  40,000  to  50,000  Jews 
remained  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  Re- 
duced in  numbers  but  not  in  their  de- 
termination these  human  remnants  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  began  in  January 
1943  to  stage  an  open  resistance  to  the 
Nazi  campaign  of  extermination. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the  de- 
tails I  am  about  to  relate  are  taken  from 
an  account  written  in  May  1943  by  eye- 
witnesses. 

According  to  this  account,  in  early  De- 
cember 1942  a  new  wave  of  massacres 
and  deportations  began.  Rumors  circu- 
lated in  Warsaw  that  January  was  the 
deadline.  On  January  18,  the  Germans 
began  a  campaign  of  total  destruction 
that  led  to  the  obliteration  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  January  18, 
strong  detachments  of  the  Nazi  SS  and 
their  henchmen  entered  the  ghetto. 
But,  to  their  surprise  some  of  the  im- 
prisoned Jews,  in  a  final  act  of  despera- 
tion, barricaded  themselves  in  blocks  of 
houses  and  mounted  a  bitter  and  heroic 
last-ditch  fight. 

In  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack  the 
Germans  lost  a  score  of  dead  and  a  few 
score  wounded.  The  battle  raged  on  un- 
til January  23,  whereupon  German  tanks 
drove  into  the  ghetto.  Houses  were 
burned  down,  and  their  dispossessed  in- 
habitants were  captured  and  killed. 
Over  a  thousand  Jews  perished. 

However,  the  majority  in  the  ghetto 
were  forced  to  submit  to  the  Nazi  terror. 
Large  transports  departed  each  day  for 
Treblinka;  and  after  a  few  days  this  in- 
itial resistance  to  their  Nazi  oppressors 
ceased.  The  fate  of  the  tragic  remnants 
in  the  ghetto  was  still  undecided. 

A  new  crest  of  ten-or  and  violence  was 
reached  in  April  1943.  By  this  time 
many  older  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  had  survived  the  deportations  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall,  had  been  taken 
from    the    ghetto.     But   most    of    the 


younger  men  and  women  resisted  of- 
fers of  removal  because  they  knew  that 
every  step  from  the  ghetto  would  bring 
them  closer  to  death.  These  young 
heroic  Jews,  these  Davids  of  the  be- 
leaguered Warsaw  ghetto,  vowed  to  re- 
sist to  the  end  from  their  imprisoned 
citadel. 

Recognizing  the  danger  of  keeping 
tens  of  thousands  of  resolute  young  peo- 
ple in  this  concentrated  area,  the  Ger- 
mans decided  to  move  in  and  liquidate 
the  ghetto  by  force. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Passover  in  April 
1943,  the  Nazi  overlords  made  their  deci- 
sion. Many  in  the  ghetto  were  slowly 
starving  to  death.  Others  were  dying 
of  disease.  Living  conditions,  such  as 
they  were,  were  intolerably  miserable. 
Their  numbers  dwindling,  these  heroic 
defenders  had  little  hope  for  survival  as 
the  Nazis  attacked  en  masse  on  April  19, 
1943,  in  their  last  effort  to  destroy  the 
imprisoned  Jews  and  level  the  ghetto  to 
the  ground. 

The  "final  solution"  began  suddenly 
at  dawn  on  the  19th.  The  formal  rea- 
son for  the  sudden  strike  was  the  failure 
of  the  Jews  to  answer  a  call  for  workers 
to  be  sent  to  Ti-awniki.  Only  200  had 
responded  and  this  did  not  meet  the  Nazi 
quota.  Forthwith  the  ghetto  was  sur- 
rounded by  SS  men,  German  police,  and 
their  henchmen.  Units  of  Germans, 
heavily  armed  with  machineguns,  gre- 
nades, and  armored  trucks,  entered 
through  the  Zamenhof  Street  gate  to  the 
ghetto. 

Though  expecting  some  resistance,  the 
Germans  must  have  been  surprised  at 
the  fury  of  the  initial  engagement  in 
which  they  suffered  serious  losses. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  first  German  at- 
tack was  repulsed;  the  Germans  re- 
treated to  the  borders  of  the  ghetto  and 
called  for  reinforcements  of  tanks  and 
artillery.  Striking  again  with  unre- 
strained fui-y,  the  Germans  broke 
through  the  first  line  of  defense.  In  the 
face  of  heavy  artilleiy  fire,  the  defenders 
fought  back  with  machinegun  fire,  caus- 
ing still  further  serious  German  losses. 
In  this  engagement  the  Nazi  losses  in- 
cluded two  tanks. 

Now  the  Germans  were  forced  to  use 
more  powerful  means,  namely,  to  direct 
artillery  fire  from  airplane  observation 
and  set  fire  to  all  houses.  Changing 
their  tactics,  the  Nazis  refrained  from 
attacking  in  the  daytime  using  this  time 
for  observation.  But  during  the  night 
they  launched  a  merciless  barrage  and 
burned  block  after  block  of  houses  in  the 
outer  streets  of  the  ghetto.  What  the 
Nazi  planned  to  do  was  to  reduce  the 
area  of  the  struggle  gradually  and  starve 
out  the  beleagured  fighters. 

During  the  nights  of  April  23-25.  the 
Geimans  mounted  a  heavy  barrage  of 
artillery  fire. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  attack,  the  re- 
sistance weakened;  the  defense  was  now 
sporadic;  and  the  ghetto  was  terrorized 
by  enormous  fires  that  consumed  the 
rubble  with  its  tragic  human  litter. 
Eventually  the  ghetto  was  split  by  the 
attaching  Germans,  forcing  the  defend- 
ers to  retreat  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  Those  who  had  not  participated  in 
the  uprising  were  seized  by  the  Nazis 
and  transported  to  prison  camps. 


The  thoroughness  of  the  Nazi  drive  to 
destroy  the  ghetto  was  appallingly  pre- 
cise. Success  on  the  night  of  April  23 
was  so  considerable  that  now  they  de- 
cided to  employ  only  long-range  artil- 
lery. In  addition  to  this  they  confined 
themselves  to  setting  street  after  street 
to  the  torch  and  making  escape  impos- 
sible from  this  flaming  inferno. 

German  guards  shot  every  person 
within  range  whom  they  had  seen  in  the 
ghetto. 

They  destroyed  the  openings  of  sewers 
on  Plac  Krasinsich,  Leszno,  and  Boni- 
f  raterska  Street  through  which  attempts 
to  escape  were  made. 

Germans  patrolled  neighboring  streets 
in  order  to  catch  those  escaping.  Those 
who  were  captured  were  shot  on  the  spot. 
It  was  estimated  that  during  the  peripd 
from  April  19  to  May  5,  about  3,000  Jews 
were  killed  in  this  manner. 

Then  the  Germans  published  large 
placards  declaring  that  the  ghetto  was 
being  liquidated  and  that  those  Poles  who 
were  sheltering  Jews  would  be  severely 
treated  by  the  occupation  authorities. 
An  announcement  from  the  German 
commander  called  on  the  population  to 
turn  over  any  Jews  who  were  in  hiding. 

In  the  early  days  of  May  the  struggle 
in  the  ghetto  stopped  suddenly;  resist- 
ance to  the  German  oppressors  was 
broken.  There  was  no  hope  of  survival 
against  the  heavy  fires  that  swept  over 
the  ghetto.  Hundreds  of  houses  were 
destroyed,  numerous  streets  were  pul- 
verized, and  those  houses  remaining  were 
destroyed  by  dynamite.  The  material 
loss  from  this  calculated,  diabolical  cam- 
paign was  greater  than  that  which  had 
occurred  in  the  bombing  of  1939.  Fires 
raged  on  for  15  days.  The  great  syna- 
gogue on  Tlomackie  Street  situated  a 
short  distance  outside  the  ghetto  was 
destroyed  by  German  demolition  crews. 

In  what  was  called  the  small  ghetto, 
the  Germans  used  other  tactics  than 
those  applied  in  the  large  ghetto.  They 
did  not  come  with  tanks  and  artillery. 
Jews  were  ruthlessly  seized  from  their 
workshops,  deported,  or  killed.  Through 
the  early  part  of  May  the  Germans  had 
succeeded  in  killing  and  deporting 
12,000  Jews.  The  hquidation  of  the  small 
ghetto  occurred,  ..without  a  struggle,  on 
May  15-18,  1943.  All  remaining  Jews 
were  deported  or  killed  while  their  houses 
were  leveled  to  the  ground. 

Thus,  Gen.  Jurgen  Stoop,  the  Nazi 
commander  of  the  attacking  forces, 
could  triumphantly  announce:  "There 
was  a  Jewish  section  in  Warsaw,  but  it 
no  longer  exists." 

These  remarks,  as  I  said  before,  are 
based  upon  eyewitness  accounts  written 
in  May  1943.  Let  me  quote  from  the  last 
two  paragraphs  of  tliis  account: 

Today  [that  is.  May  1943],  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  consists  only  of  the  remains  of  hun- 
dreds of  burned  and  ruined  houses.  The 
number  of  Jewish  victims  has  not  been 
counted  and  will  probably  never  be  counted, 
because  the  bodies  of  fighters  were  burned 
along  with  the  houses.  Hundreds  of  suffo- 
cated and  burned  bodies  are  to  be  found  in 
the  cellars  of  these  houses.  It  is  estimated 
that  5,000  Jews  died  within  the  Iron  ring  of 
fire  and  shell.  The  rest  were  left  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  were  tortured  to  death  to  execu- 
tion camps.     Only  those  who  escaped  from 
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the   ghetto  and  hid   In  the  Aryan  part  of 
Warsaw  are  left  In  the  city. 

A  Jewish  fighting  organization  led  the  de- 
fense in  the  ghetto.  Their  forces  were  small, 
they  did  not  have  much  ammunition.  Never- 
theless they  fought  for  4  weeks  to  better 
effect  than  the  Germans  in  this  tragic 
struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  22  years  ago  courage  and 
heroism  abounded  in  the  confines  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that.  The  few  thousand  Jews  who 
had  arms  with  which  to  fight  fought  as 
soldiers  of  freedom.  They  fought  in  the 
spirit  and  with  the  fury  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  who  sought  so  desperately  to 
turn  back  the  onslaught  of  their  enemies. 
The  odds  against  them  were  enormous, 
and  yet  their  heroism  shone  through 
their  miserable  condition  like  a  glowing 
light  when  in  a  last  spasm  of  courage 
they  sti-uck  at  the  enemy  and  were  con- 
sumed by  artillery  and  flames. 

This  tragic  struggle  must  stand  as  an- 
other one  of  the  many  monuments  of 
Nazi  inhumanity  toward  mankind. 
Such  inhumanity  casts  doubt  upon  man's 
capacity  to  progress  into  a  new  era  of 
enlightenment.  Yet  we  must  not  allow 
the  tragedies  of  history  to  overwhelm  our 
judgment  of  man's  capacity  for  good. 

We  must  never  lose  faith  in  mankind. 
Let  us,  thei-efore,  find  some  solace  in  this 
tribute  to  the  misery  of  a  great  and 
tragic  people.  This  poem,  called  "A  Child 
in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,"  Is  taken  from 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  paper,  Gazeta 
Zydowska : 

From  tomorrow  on,  I  shall  be  sad 

From  tomorrow  on ! 

Today  I  shall  be  gay 

What  is  the  use  of  sadness — tell  me  that? 

Because  these  evil  winds  begin  to  blow? 

Why  should  I  grieve  for  tomorrow — today? 
Tomorrow  may  be  so  good,  so  sunny, 
Tomorrow  the  sun  may  shine  for  us  again 
We  will  no  longer  need  to  be  sad. 

Prom  tomorrow  on,  I  shall  be  sad 

From  tomorrow  on ! 

Not  today;  no!  today  I  will  be  glad 

And  every  day,  no  matter  how  bitter  it  be, 

I  shall  say: 

From  tomorrow  on,  I  shall  be  sad. 

Not  today! 

A  POINT  OF  PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nev/ 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Inform  the  Members  here  of  a  grave 
breach  of  privilege  which  may  threaten 
the  integrity  of  the  House. 

At  present  I  am  being  subjected  to  a 
criminal  prosecution  in  a  case  which  is 
not  criminal  in  nature.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 6,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  states 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  "shall 
in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
aTest  during  the  attendance  at  the  ses- 
sions of  their  respective  Houses,  and 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same." 

This  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  each  Representative  shall  have  im- 


munity from  criminal  arrest  except  in  a 
criminal  case.  It  follows  that  immunity 
from  arrest  renders  a  Representative 
immune  from  criminal  prosecution.  The 
privileges  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  threatened  by  the  present  proceed- 
ings in  New  York  by  masking  a  civil 
case  as  a  criminal  case,  thus  subverting 
the  clear  intention  of  the  Constitution. 

In  House  Resolution  279.  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  authorized  to  supply 
certified  copies  of  "such  documents  and 
papers  in  possession  or  control  of  said 
Sergeaiit  at  Aims  as  the  court  found  to 
be  material  and  relevant."  I  request  the 
House  to  make  an  investigation  into  this 
matter  since  it  is  clear  that  it  did  not  get 
sufficient  information  before  it  author- 
ized the  resolution.  First  of  all,  the  af- 
fidavit used  to  induce  the  Supreme 
Court  to  sign  an  order  that  "records  are 
material  and  relevant"  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted for  perusal  by  the  House.  We 
have  not  been  informed  of  the  material- 
ity and  the  relevancy  of  the  required 
documents. 

Are  these  records  relevant?  If  they 
are,  what  are  they  relevant  to?  The  res- 
olution requests  to  examine  records  for 
3  years.  Is  this  relevant  to  an  alleged 
ci-ime  that  has  been  committed  in  a 
single  moment?  Should  not  copies  of 
this  affidavit  have  been  produced  so  that 
the  House  might  have  known  whether 
its  requirements  were  fairly  and  accu- 
rately stated  to  the  court?  Only  on 
perusal  of  the  affidavit  would  we  know 
whether  the  judge  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  whether  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  adequately 
protected.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  House 
cannot  see  the  affidavit  it  cannot  know 
what  representations  were  made  to  the 
court. 

Furthermore,  House  Resolution  279 
states  that  there  is  a  criminal  action 
being  prosecuted  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  against  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  The  House  has  been  misin- 
formed. The  subiJena  served  on  Bertha 
Klausner,  a  witness  called  before  the 
grand  jury,  recited  that  the  proceeding 
was  People  against  "John  Doe."  The 
grand  jury  has  been  serving  John  Doe 
subpenas  on  all  witnesses.  It  appears 
from  the  information  given  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  criminal  charge 
has  been  converted  from  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York  against  John  Doe  to 
the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  But  no 
case  is  pending  in  the  New  York  courts  of 
the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

The  present  criminal  investigation  is 
frivolous  with  no  other  purpose  than 
harassment.  The  grand  jury  has  been 
investigating  a  misdemeanor.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  a  grand  jury  has 
never  been  used  for  the  indictment  of  a 
misdemeanor.  A  grand  jury  would  not 
ordinarily  be  called  to  investigate  a 
Member  here  if  he  spit  on  the  street. 
Yet,  to  prove  the  harassment  involved 
in  the  present  proceeding,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  grand  jury  has  been  inves- 
tigating "John  Doe"  4  or  5  months  with- 
out having  returned  a  true  bill. 


For  the  protection  of  its  Members,  the 
House  should  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
reason  for  the  present  investigatory  pro- 
ceedings against  "John  Doe,"  who  just 
might  be  a  Member  of  this  body  pos- 
sessed of  the  pi-ivilcge  of  the  House.  In 
the  city  of  New  York,  when  grand  jui7 
investigations  have  merit,  the  grand  jury 
does  not  usually  take  more  than  2  or  3 
hours  to  make  a  determination.  This  is 
a  very  sti-ange  and  unusual  proceeding 
which  tlie  grand  jury  is  conducting  con- 
cerning "John  Doe,"  and  since  it  may  be 
criminal  in  form  but  not  in  substance, 
the  House  should  inquire  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  investigation  by  the 
grand  jury  of  "John  Doe"  constitutes  a 
real  and  bona  fide  efifort  to  substantiate  a 
charge  already  pending  or  whether  it  is 
an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing a  charge  to  place  against  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

The  purpose  of  a  grand  jury  is  to  in- 
vestigSte  an  allegation  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed.  Its  purpose  is  never 
to  decide  in  advance  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed  and  then  to  look  around 
for  evidence  to  substantiate  such  deci- 
sion. The  House  should  not  condone  or 
approve  or  aid  or  assist  in  the  fulfillment 
of  this  purpose.  Nor  should  it  allow  its 
Members  to  be  harassed  by  frivolous 
matters.  The  indictment  of  "John  Doe" 
presently  pending  in  the  criminal  courts 
of  the  State  of  New  York  does  not  even 
charge  a  crime.  It  charges  that  "John 
Doe"  gave  his  wife  $900.  This  is  not  a 
crime  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  any 
State  in  this  Union. 

Because  of  the  matters  at  stake  in  this 
cause,  I  counsel  the  Members  here  to  be 
careful  of  their  rights  where  this  type  of 
impairment  of  privilege  is  involved,  lest 
it  solidify  into  a  common  practice  and 
deny  the  Members  of  the  House  the  un- 
encumbered right  to  attend  to  their 
duties. 

I  therefore  urge,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  against  the 
mischievous  use  of  legal  processes  to  in- 
vade their  privileges  or  render  them 
meaningless,  that  the  House  investigate 
these  matters  and  I  ask  the  Speaker's 
courtesy  to  suspend  all  proceedings  un- 
der the  i-esolution  until  such  inquiry  has 
been  concluded. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 
SHOULD  BE  SENT  TO  INDIA  AND 
PAKISTAN  TO  RESTORE  GOOD  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  joined  11  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  in  proposing  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  be  sent  to  India  and 
Pakistan  to  attempt  to  restore  good  rela- 
tions with  those  nations  in  advance  of  the 
SEATO  foreign  ministers  meeting  begin- 
ning in  London  next  Monday. 
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Congressmen  Andrews  of  North  Da- 

Vnta  BROOMFIELD.  ELLSWORTH.  FRELING- 
UTTYSEN    HORTON,  LINDSAY,  MATHIAS,  MC- 

ruDE  Mosher,  Reid,  and  Tupper  believe 
as  I  do  that  the  abrupt  postponement  of 
the  impending  visits  of  the  heads  of  gov- 
prnment  of  those  two  nations  constitutes 
on  unfortunate  example  of  insensitivity 
to  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  affairs. 

Yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  R.  Vohra 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Times  of  India.  Mr.  Vohra  pointed  out 
how  unfortunate  the  timing  of  this  ad- 
ministration action  was  in  light  of  Prime 
Minister  Shastri's  proposed  visit  to  Mos- 
cow in  May.  and  the  current  harmony  in 
United  States-Indian  relations.  In  his 
words: 

The  withdrawal  of  the  invitation  by  our 
rules  of  hospitality  seemed  not  only  ill-man- 
nered, but  political  ill-conceived. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
issued  on  Monday  and  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Vohra  by  including  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  my  remarks: 
Statement  on  Cancellation  of  Indian  and 
Pakistan  Visits 
We  propose  that  Vice  President  Humphrey 
be  sent  immediately  on  a  mission  to  India 
and  Pakistan  to  assure  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  these  two 
nations.  We  urge  the  administration  to  ex- 
plore promptly  with  the  governments  in- 
volved the  possibility  of  such  a  trip  as 
evidence  of  deep  American  concern  over  cur- 
rent misunderstanding. 

The  administration's  sudden  cancellation 
of  the  impending  visits  of  President  Ayub 
Khan  of  Pakistan  and  Prime  Minister  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastri  of  India  is  an  unfortunate 
example  of  insensitivity  in  the  conduct  of 
US.  foreign  affairs.  While  the  administra- 
tion certainly  did  not  intend  to  insult  either 
nation  or  their  leaders  the  timing  and  means 
of  the  cancellation  may  have  undermined 
American  influence  in  Asia.  Even  the  best 
of  diplomatic  purposes  and  policies  can  be 
m-served  by  clumsy  diplomatic  practices  and 
timing. 

The  visit  of  President  Ayub  Khan  of  Paki- 
stan was  cancelled  only  9  days  before  it  was 
to  begin  and  only  17  days  before  the  crucial 
SEATO  foreign  ministers  conference  in 
London  on  May  3.  Thus  President  Johnson 
denied  himself  the  opportunity  to  use  his 
considerable  persuasive  abilities  on  the  Pak- 
istani leader  immediately  in  advance  of  the 
London  meeting. 

The  June  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Shastri 
of  India  was  cancelled  within  a  few  days 
after  its  itinerary  had  been  made  public.  As 
a  result,  the  Indian  Government  may  be  less 
Inclined  to  respect  American  leadership.  It 
has  already  Issued  a  stinging  denunciation 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  reasons  given  publicly  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  cancellation  are  insufficient. 
The  pace  of  congressional  business  should 
never  be  allowed  to  dictate  foreign  policy. 
And  while  the  President  may  be  preoccupied 
with  problems  in  Vietnam,  so  are  most  of  the 
worlds  leaders.  Surely  American  policy  in 
Vietnam  is  directly  affected  by  U.S.  relations 
with  all  the.countrles  of  Asia. 

An  early  visit  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
to  Pakistan  and  India  could  demonstrate  that 
the  administration  Intended  no  slight.  It 
could  facilitate  a  better  understanding  of 
US.  policy  In  Vietnam.  It  could  be  a  valu- 
able diplomatic  initiative  In  advance  of  the 
SEATO  conference  in  early  May.  And  It 
might  also  provide  an  opportunity  to  Improve 
relatiohs  between  the  two  countries  them- 
selves. 


Withdrawal  op  India's  Invitation  Criticized 

To  the  Editor  : 

Indian  reporters  (and  I  am  one  of  them) 
whose  task  it  is  to  interpret  the  changing 
moods  and  problems  of  this  country  have 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  to  our  readers 
at  home  how  so  practiced  a  President  could 
be  so  brusque  In  his  treatment  of  an  elected 
Prime  Minister  of  the  world's  largest  democ- 
racy. 

I  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  sell  the  official 
explanation  that  the  President's  load  has  so 
increased  that  the  invitation  he  issued  in 
the  last  week  of  March  had  to  be  withdrawn 
in  the  third  week  of  April. 

Tlie  difficulty  was  augmented  wlien,  neces- 
sarily one  viewed  the  official  explanation  m 
the  lucid  light  of  facts.  No  President  in 
recent  history,  so  one  Is  told,  has  had  an 
easier  time  with  Congress.  In  any  case,  be- 
tween March  and  April,  nothing  new  has 
happened  to  add  to  the  President's  troubles 
and  much  has  happened  to  establish  that 
he  can  continue  to  rely  on  Congress  to  do 
his  bidding. 

The  explanation  about  Vietnam  relates 
to  a  chronic  situation  which  has  existed  for 
months. 

Reluctantly  one  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  more  to  it  than  meets  the 
eye.  It  gave  Indians  no  satisfaction  that 
our  Prime  Minister  should  be  equated  even 
in  the  implied  (or  unwitting)  discourtesy 
with  Field  Marshal  Ayub  Khan. 

The  Indian  Ambassador  sought  an  expla- 
nation of  the  debacle.  Secretary  Kusk  tried 
to  mollify  Indian  feelings,  so  it  is  reported, 
by  reminding  him  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  at  one  stage  had  cut 
$100  million  from  the  aid  authorization  bill 
to  mark  Its  displeasure  against  two  warring 
neighbors— India  and  Pakistan.  The  impli- 
cation was  that  India  and  Pakistan  should  be 
grateful  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  invita- 
tions. The  President,  by  this  master  stroke, 
was  providing  both  with  assured  aid.  It  was 
better  to  have  aid  than  to  be  invited. 


later.    The     Indelicate     procedure    adopted 
made  the  postponement  doubly  galling. 

H.  R.  Vohra. 
Washington  Correspondent,  the  Times 
of  India. 
Washincton,  April  24, 1965. 


poLrriCALLY  ILL  conceived 
The  withdrawal  of  the  invitation  by  our 
rules  of  hospitality  seemed  not  only  ill  man- 
nered, but  politically  ill  conceived.  Mr. 
Shastri  was  due  to  visit  Moscow  in  May.  In 
the  past  Moscow  has  sought  to  exploit  every 
reverse  in  Indo-United  States  relations.  It 
filled  the  gap  when  the  United  States  faltered 
on  the  Bokaro  project.  It  gave  India  MIG's 
when  the  United  States  hesitated  on  F-104's. 
The  disinvitatlon  now  leaves  Mr.  Shastri 
in  an  unbalanced  political  posture  when  he 
was  anxious  to  correct  it  by  a  visit  to  this 
country.  It  would  have  been  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  India  that 
this  should  hapi)en  early. 

The  postponement,  Inexplicably,  came  at  a 
moment  when  Indo-Unlted  States  relations 
had  achieved  an  unaccustomed  harmony— 
the  greatest  source  of  harmony  being  the 
mutual  understanding  on  Chinese  commu- 
nism and  India's  sworn  determination  to 
serve  as  a  bulwark  against  Its  machinations 
across  a  2, 000 -mile-long  border.  For  the  re- 
sponsibility we  bear  In  this  matter  at  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  to  ourselves,  we  seek  no 
reward.  But,  surely  there  Is  scope  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  the  Indian  out- 
look and  the  Pakistani  stand  on  Pelplng. 
This  difference  makes  the  balancing  between 
India  and  Pakistan  a  particularly  ugly  spec- 
tacle. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point  to  explain 
why  Indian  reaction  to  the  postponement 
has  been  sharp.  It  Is  not  the  postponement 
which  matters  much  but  the  way  It  was 
carried  out. 

There  was  no  consultation,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  between  the  President  and  India's 
Prime  Minister  prior  to  the  postponement. 
He  was  merely  handed  a  letter  asking  to  call 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ARMENIAN 
MASSACRE 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAICER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    LIPSCOMB.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Armenian  people  in 
Turkey  in  1915  stands  out  as  the  saddest 
and  most  unforgettable  event  of  the  First 
World  War.    This  involved  the  lives  of 
2  million  industrious,  enterprising,  intel- 
ligent, and  prosperous  people.     In  this 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  massacre, 
secretly  planned  and  carefully  concealed 
from  the  public  until  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  no  one  was  to  be  spared  from 
this  ghastly  holocaust. 

Certain  Turkish  authorities  had  de- 
cided that  for  the  alleged  disloyalty  of 
some  Armenian  leaders,  all  Armenians, 
irrespective  of  age  and  sex,  had  to  pay 
with  their  Uves.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the 
tragedy,  the  deliberate  massacre  of  more 
than  1  million  innocent  and  helpless 
Armenians  vmder  circumstances  seldom 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  that 
makes  this  crime  against  hvunanity  and 
civilization  stand  out. 

In  the  course  of  less  than  a  year  these 
Turks  had  done  their  very  worst  to  finish 
this  task.  The  large  community  of  2 
milUon  Armenians  in  Turkey  was  no 
more.  It  had  ceased  to  exist.  More  than 
1  million  lost  theii-  lives  in  outright  mas- 
sacres and  through  starvation.  Women 
and  children  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  sold  into  slavery,  to  the 
Turks,  Kurds,  and  Arabs.  Some  were 
lucky  enough  to  save  their  lives  by  find- 
ing refuge  in  neighboring  countries,  and 
only  the  Armenians  in  Constantinople — 
today's  Istanbul— were  spared  from  this 
national  scourge  through  the  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassador. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  in  that 
many  Armenians  have  chosen  to  come 
here  to  establish  new  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  Armeni- 
ans have  made  many  significant  contri- 
butions to  America.  They  aie  industri- 
ous and  hardworking,  and  are  fine  citi- 
zens dedicated  to  advancing  the  welfare 
of  their  communities  and  their  Nation. 
This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  sad  event,  the  national  tragedy 
of  Ai-menians  in  Turkey.  Armenians  and 
their  friends  here  and  elsewhere  observe 
this  anniversary  and  mourn  the  tragic 
loss. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    STATE    OF 
TT.T.TMOra   ON   LITHUANIAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE 
Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Derwinski]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  47 
years  ago  Lithuania  reestablished  itself 
as  a  completely  free  sovereign  state,  and 
for  21  ye&rs  the  citizens  made  great  prog- 
ress under  a  stable,  effective  government. 

Since  1940  the  Soviet  Union  has  held 
Lithuania  in  bondage;  however,  we  ui 
the  United  States  have  not  forgotten  the 
plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  reestablishment 
of  an  independent  Lithuania. 

Therefore,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Illinois  Senate  and  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives,  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

House  Joint  Resolution  12 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  47th  year 
since  the  date  the  country  of  Lithuania  re- 
gained status  as  an  independent  nation;  and 

Whereas  Illinois  citizens  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent are  observing  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  on  February  16;  and 

Whereas  20  years  after  World  War  II, 
Lithuania  is  still  occupied  and  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  Union  contrary  to  international 
law  and  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  State  and  Na- 
tion of  Lithuanian  ancestry  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  fiber  of  our  society  and 
the  accomplishments  of  America  as  a  whole: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Of  the  74th  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  {the  Senate  concurring  herein). 
That  we  salute  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
extend  our  hope  that  their  nation  will  again 
regain  its  independence;  and  that  the  people 
in  this  State  and  Nation  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry be  congratulated  for  the  contributions 
they  have  made  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  to  the  greatness  of  this  country. 

Adopted  by  the  house.  February  3,  1965. 
John  P.  Touhy. 

Speaker  of  House. 
Chas.  F.  Kervin. 

Clerk  of  the  House. 

Concurred  In  by  the  senate,  February  9, 
1965. 

Samuel  H.  Shapiro. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  E.  Fernandes. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Senate  Resoltttion  24 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  47th  year 
since  the  date  the  country  of  Lithuania  re- 
gained status  as  an  Independent  nation;  and 

Whereas  Illinois  citizens  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent are  observing  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  on  February  16;  and 

Whereas,  20  years  after  World  War  II, 
Lithuania  is  still  occupied  and  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  Union  contrary  to  International 
law  and  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  nation; 
and 

Wiiereas  the  people  of  this  State  and  Na- 
tion of  Lithuanian  ancestry  have  contributed 
much  to  the  fiber  of  our  society  and  the 
accomplishments  oi  America  as  a  whole: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  74th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  That  we 
salute  the  Lithuanian  people  anc*  extend  our 
hope  that  their  nation  will  again  regain  its 
Independence;  and  that  the  people  in  this 
State  and  Nation  of  Lithuanian  ancestry  be 
congratulated  for  the  contributions  they  have 


made  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  to 
the  greatness  of  this  country. 

Adopted  by  the  senate.  February  3,  1965. 
Samuel  H.  Shapiro, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  E.  Fernandes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois  Senate  and 
Illinois  House  passed  these  respective 
resolutions  unanimously.  It  is  indeed 
stimulating  to  note  the  dramatic  fashion 
in  which  these  Illinois  legislators  have 
commemorated  the  anniversary  of  Lith- 
uanian independence. 


URGENTLY      NEEDED:      EXPANDED 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

HOSPITAL  FACILITIES 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  some  thought 
being  given  to  enlarging  certain  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  In  the 
near  future. 

In  this  regard,  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
situation  existing  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  Seattle,  where,  in  my 
opinion,  the  need  for  expansion  is  des- 
perate. I  am  sure  that  the  Seattle  VA 
hospital  is  only  one  of  many  in  similar 
circumstances. 

Recently.  I  received  an  urgent  request 
from  one  of  my  constituents  whose 
father,  a  veteran,  is  presently  in  a  hos- 
pital where  the  cost  for  care  is  $50  a  day. 
Inasmuch  as  the  family  has  but  a  very 
small  income,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such 
care  is  imposing  a  definite  hardship  on 
the  family.  My  constituent  asked  that  I 
do  what  I  could  to  get  her  father  trans- 
ferred to  the  VA  hospital,  stating  that 
the  family  had  tried,  but  found  that  no 
space  would  be  available  until  about  the 
middle  of  next  month. 

In  checking  with  the  hospital,  I  found 
that  the  facts  given  by  my  constituent 
were  quite  correct.  The  hospital  pres- 
ently has  a  waiting  list  of  16  urgent 
cases,  some  of  the  patients  being  hos- 
pitalized elsewhere,  and  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  private  hospitalization  has 
used  up  just  about  all  the  patient's  fi- 
nances. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  situation 
like  this  is  positive  indication  that  the 
proposal  to  enlarge  VA  hospitals  should 
be  made  a  definite  project — and  just  as 
soon  as  possible.  Our  veterans  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  the 
service  they  have  rendered  their  coun- 
try, and  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  express  our  gratitude  is  to  assure 
that  suflScient  hospital  space  is  available 
when  the  time  comes  that  they  have  to 
call  upon  us  for  assistance. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  expeditious  ac- 
tion will  be  taken.  Every  day  that  passes 
with  nothing  being  done  to  improve  con- 
ditions at  our  VA  hospitals  adds  to  the 


urgency  of  the  issue,  and  imposes  addi- 
tional strain  and  suffering  on  those  wait- 
ing for  the  care  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled.   

THE  INEQUITY  IN  FINANCING 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Martin]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Fwint  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  month  the  House 
acted  on  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  H.R.  6675.  On  the  two 
rollcall  votes  concerned  with  the  final 
passage  of  this  legislation,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  substitute  and 
against  the  majority  bill  which  included 
the  compulsory  medicare  plan  financed 
by  a  regressive  payroll  tax. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  I  said: 

I  object  to  medicare  because  it  is  needlessly 
compulsory  and  because  it  is  financed  by  a 
regressive  payroll  tax  that  will  reduce  the 
take-home  pay  of  many  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  additional  taxes.  •  •  •  I  also 
share  the  view  expressed  today  that  the  in- 
clusion of  service-type  benefits  in  the  social 
security  program  may  Impair  the  ability  to 
meet  future  cash  benefit  obligations. 

It  is  in  part  because  of  my  business  back- 
ground that  I  am  gravely  concerned  over  the 
payroll  tax  burdens  that  will  result  from  this 
bill.  We  are  proposing  to  take  almost  $5  bil- 
lion more  In  taxes  next  year  Just  for  social 
security  purposes.  The  present  $17  billion 
that  we  now  collect  In  social  security  taxes 
will  almost  double  by  1972  and  the  total  will 
continue  to  mount  after  that. 

During  my  remarks  on  the  House  floor, 
I  associated  myself  with  the  able  expres- 
sion of  additional  separate  views  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BROYHILL],  who  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  his  views  are  set  forth  in  the  commit- 
tee report  beginning  on  page  258.  Mr. 
BROYHILL  and  I  were  among  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  eldercare  approach  to 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens  under  a  voluntary  program  made 
available  to  those  individuals  requiring 
Government  assistance.  In  his  views, 
Mr.  BROYHILL  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  with  the  medicare  proposal  we  were 
adding  many  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
more  than  $300  billion  of  existing  un- 
funded obligations  of  the  OASDI  system. 
It  was  pointed  out  this  unfunded  condi- 
tion of  the  system  would  mean  that  the 
younger  and  future  members  of  our 
working  population  would  be  subjected 
to  the  inequity  of  having  to  pay  not  only 
the  cost  of  their  own  benefits,  but  also 
the  cost  of  beneficiaries  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  young  citizens  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that  social  se- 
curity is  not  the  bargain  it  now  appears, 
we  will  find  a  growing  resentment  de- 
veloping with  respect  to  the  prodigality 
with  which  we  have  approached  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  financing  social  security. 
When  this  realization  comes,  we  will  find 
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more  soimd  than  soundness  in  regard  to 
social  security  financing.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a  Member 
is  for  or  against  the  old  people  when  he 
stands  for  a  social  security  system  that 
is  responsibly  financed.  Indeed,  the  con- 
verse is  time.  A  willingness  to  under- 
finance  social  security  Is  a  measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  go  in  imposing  our  tax 
burdens  on  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  current  issue  of 
Barron's,  there  is  an  article  captioned 
"Robbing  Peter — A  Critical  Look  at  the 
Pending  Social  Security  Bill."  It  com- 
ments on  the  financing  aspects  of  social 
security.  This  article  should  be  read  by 
every  American  who  has  any  interest  in 
keeping  our  social  security  system  on  a 
sound  basis.  Accordingly,  I  include  this 
article  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Robbing    Peter — A    Critical    Look    at    the 
Pending   Social   Securitt    Bill 
(By  Shirley  Schelbla) 

Washington. — "Because  social  security 
recipients  have  been  getting  benefits  10  times 
as  peat  as  what  they  have  paid  in,  people 
seem  to  think  we  have  a  special  machine 
here  which  turns  out  $10  bills  for  $1  bills," 
says  a  top  official  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

Since  the  SSA  possesses  no  such  wondrous 
device,  it  is  counting  on  future  contributions 
in  excess  of  benefits  to  make  ends  meet  for 
its  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance. The  present  benefits-contributions 
ratio  will  grow  even  more  unfavorable  If 
the  Senate  enacts  the  social  security  bill,  H.R. 
6675,  recently  passed  by  the  House. 

The  benefit-payment  ratio  for  persons  al- 
ready retired  obviously  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  bill,  which 
contains  not  only  medicare  but  also  a  7-per- 
cent increase  In  cash  benefits.  Retirement 
contributions,  however,  have  been  stepped  up 
even  more. 

PUBLIC  ignorance 

Says  one  official:  "Continued  general  sup- 
port for  the  social  security  system  hinges  on 
continued  public  ignorance  of  how  the  sys- 
tem works."  He  adds:  "I  believe  that  we 
have  nothing  to  worry  about  because  it  is  60 
enormously  complex  that  nobody  is  going  to 
figure  it  out." 

Barron's  hereby  takes  on  the  job. 

The  SSA  worked  up  the  following  table, 
which  purports  to  show  that  benefits  in  every 
age  group  exceed  contributions. 
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Retiree 
age  71 

Worker 
now 
age  50 

IS-yenr- 

olrt 
future 
worker 

Total  confrihut  ion 

Rptirenifiit  hnicfits           

$1,290 

13,  kii 

9,3(i3 

$.■■.,  fXl 

14.094 

9,831 

$10,212 
14,205 

Wite's  and  widow's  benefits.. 

9,909 

Total  benefits 

22,785 

23,925 

24, 114 

The  table  warrants  close  scrutiny.  Based 
on  maximum  contributions  and  benefits,  It 
Includes  only  amounts  paid  by  employees, 
even  though  employers  pay  matching 
amounts  for  their  benefit.  It  also  excludes 
Interest  which  the  money  could  have  earned 
for  the  contributors  if  it  had  not  been  tied 
up  in  social  security  funds. 

This  approach,  however,  is  far  from  real- 
istic. To  cover  the  true  situation,  the  table 
would  obviously  have  to  Include  both  interest 
and  the  employer's  contribution.  Starting 
with  the  71-year-old  retiree,  and  calculating 
Interest  at  3  percent  (approximately  the  aver- 
age national  rate  during  the  period  of  his 
contributions)    would    produce   a   figure    of 


$3,373.  against  benefits  of  $22,785.  Actuar- 
ially, he  can  expect  to  live  to  79  to  collect 
this  amount.  The  7-percent  Increase  in  caah 
benefits  under  H.R.  6675  would  raise  his  ben- 
efits to  $24,379.  His  contributions,  of  course, 
would  not  thereby  Increase,  since  he  no 
longer  makes  any. 

As  for  the  50-year-old  worker,  by  including 
the  employer  contribution  and  interest  at  3 
percent  during  1960  and  4 '4  percent  there- 
after (again,  the  national  average  for  the 
period)  his  total  payments  come  to  $22,856. 
against  benefits  of  $23.925 — if  he  lives  long 
enough.  The  actuarial  table  \ised  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  taxing  annuities 
indicates  he  can  expect  to  live  to  only  75  Vi, 
whereas  SSA  has  assumed  he  will  live  to  79. 

The  new  bill  would  require  this  worker  and 
his  employer  to  contribute  an  extra  $4,240 
for  retirement.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill's 
7-percent  increase  In  cash  benefits  would 
mean  $1,667  for  him.  Thus,  if  HJi.  6675  be- 
comes law,  the  50-year-old  worker  can  expect 
to  make  contributions  of  $26,012,  Including 
interest,  against  benefits  of  $25,592. 

As  for  the  18-year-old,  including  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  and  figuring  interest  at 
4V4  percent  for  the  latter's  46-year  working 
life  (asstuned  by  SSA)  gives  a  total  of  $61,596, 
against  $24,114  In  benefits.  For  this  contri- 
bution the  worker  oould  purchase  from  a 
private  company  a  monthly  annuity  of  $463 
for  life,  after  retirement.  His  maximum  ben- 
efit under  social  security  would  be  $254  a 
month. 

MONTHLY  ANNUITY 

Under  the  new  bill  bill.  H.R.  6675.  em- 
ployer-employees retirement  contributions 
for  the  18-year-old  with  4>4  percent  in- 
terest, would  come  to  $84,300.  The  7  percent 
increase  in  cash  benefits  would  bring  the  lat- 
ter to  only  $25,802.  For  this  amount,  the 
worker  could  purchase  from  a  private  com- 
pany a  monthly  annuity  of  $634  for  life.  His 
maximum  benefit  under  social  security  would 
be  $312  a  month. 

The  benefits  figured  may  be  high  under 
both  present  law  and  the  pension  bill  be- 
catue  SSA  has  assumed  the  youngster  will 
retire  at  67  and  live  to  the  ripe  old  age 
of  79.  But  the  Ini«rnal  Revenue  Service  ac- 
tuarial table  assumes  that  an  18-year-old 
today  can  expect  to  live  to  only  71.9.  SSA  In 
any  case,  has  adopted  a  policy  of  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Obviously,  those  who  are  urging  Congress 
to  be  still  more  generous  are  thinking  chiefly 
of  people  already  retired  or  close  to  retire- 
ment. Few  of  these  enthusiasts  realize,  how- 
ever, that  OASDI  has  been  in  operation  for 
only  28  years  and  that  therefore  no  one  has 
paid  social  security  taxes  for  his  whole  work- 
ing life  of  46  years.  The  system  took  in  an 
additional  10  mUllon  people  as  recently  as 
1951,  when  new  legislation  covered  farm  and 
domestic  workers.  Another  7'/2  million 
members  were  added  only  10  years  ago,  when 
coverage  was  extended  to  some  self-employed. 
H.R.  6675  would  take  in  still  others,  including 
waiters  and  additional  professional  workers. 

A   REAL  BONANZA 

For  the  20  million  retirees  collecting  today, 
social  secvu-ity  is  a  real  bonanza.  For  those 
who  turned  65  a  few  years  after  entering 
the  system,  It  represents  a  windfall.  For  new 
workers,  however,  today's  largesse  will  be  a 
crushing  burden  because,  in  order  to  pay 
Paul,  SSA  must  rob  Peter. 

Neither  SSA  officials  nor  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  make  any  bones 
about  the  prospect  that  future  contributions 
will  pay  the  bill.  This,  they  point  out,  is 
the  great  diflference  between  social  insurance 
and  private  pension  plans. 

Tlie  latter  should  have  enough  in  the  till 
to  fulfill  all  obligations  without  counting  on 
any  new  entrants.  But  under  a  compulsory 
system,  the  experts  explain,  they  can  count 
on  the  taxes  on  new  workers  coming  into 
the  system.     SSA  officials  Insist  that  an  em- 


ployer's social  security  taxes  are  for  the 
social  good,  not  for  the  individual  good  of 
the  worker  on  whose  earnings  they  are  based. 

■Whether  SSA  will  be  able  to  sell  this  idea 
remains  to  be  seen.  Ray  M.  Peterson,  vice 
president  and  associate  actuary  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society,  has  his  doubts. 
Says  he:  "We  may  expect  from  sophisti- 
cated, market-oriented  employers,  and  from 
labor  union  experts  Increasing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  disparity  between  what  OASDI 
promises  and  what  could  be  secured  under  a 
private  plan." 

Some  dissatisfaction  already  is  becoming 
apparent.  Students  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  have  formed  a  young  citizens 
council,  to  combat  exploitation  of  young 
taxpayers  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. Commented  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
"They  think  it  only  fair  that  the  young  tax- 
payer who  is  getting  set  on  a  Job  and  starting 
to  raise  a  family  should  pay  lower  social 
security  taxes  than  older  persons  who  have 
to  pay  only  a  few  years  before  they  start 
receiving  benefits." 

Nobody  knows  the  exact  debt  young 
workers  will  have  to  pay.  Back  In  1962. 
when  the  SSA  last  figured  out  Its  unfunded 
liability  for  OASDI.  It  totaled  $321  billion. 
Now  the  experts  think  it  may  come  to  $330 
billion  or  more.  Just  for  present  members, 
according  to  SSA  officials,  passage  of  H.R. 
6675  would  mean  an  additional  liability  of 
$40  to  $50  billion  for  Increased  cash  benefits 
and  another  $35  billion  for  medicare. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund  totaled  $19.1 
billion,  compared  with  a  high  of  $22.5  billion 
8  years  ago. 

The  story  is  even  worse  for  the  disability 
insurance  fund.  When  Congress  created  it 
in  1956  to  finance  disability  pajTnents.  au- 
thorized then  for  the  first  time,  much  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  disability  insur- 
ance fund  was  set  up  separately  from  the 
OASI  fund.  Congress  developed  a  habit, 
however,  of  enlarging  disability  benefits 
more  than  it  enlarged  the  fund.  Last  year 
disbursements  exceeded  receipts  by  $188 
million,  and  the  fund  shrank  to  $2  billion 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  1969.  under  pres- 
ent law.  it  is  expected  to  fall  to  $81  million. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  com- 
bined unfunded  liability  has  increased  since 
1956: 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Taxes  plus 
trust  funds 

Value  of 
benefits 

Unfunded 
liability 

195Gact 

217 
254 
276 
304 

486 
643 

587 
625 

209 

1958  act 

280 

1960  act 

311 

1961  act 

321 

rNCREASiS   BENEFITS 

The  unfimded  liability  has  risen  even 
though  both  the  tax  rate  and  the  taxable 
earnings  base  have  grown  over  the  years. 
One  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  each  time 
Congress  raises  contributions.  It  also  in- 
creases benefits. 

When  the  system  started  out  in  1937,  the 
maximum  earnings  base  was  a  mere  $3,000, 
and  employer  and  employee  each  paid  a  tax 
of  1  percent.  The  rate  was  to  go  up  to  IV2 
percent  each  in  1940.  to  2  percent  in  1943, 
2'/i  percent  in  1946.  and  3  percent  in  1949. 
To  reduce  the  burden  of  social  security  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  however.  Congress  tem- 
porarily suspended  the  scheduled  increases. 
By  1950  the  combined  tax  went  to  3  percent, 
and  the  following  year  the  base  went  up  to 
$3,600.  In  1954  the  rate  rose  to  4  percent, 
and  the  foUo'wlng  year  the  base  rose  to  $4,200. 
In  1956  Congress  provided  for  the  first  cash 
benefits  for  disability,  and  the  following 
year  the  rate  went  up  to  4V2  percent.  In  1959 
the  rate  became  5  percent,  and  the  base 
$4,800.    The  next  year,  the  rate  increased  to 
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6  percent.  Another  quarter  percent  was 
added  In  1962.  In  1963  It  went  up  to  7'^ 
percent. 

Congress  has  always  felt  that  the  tax  rate 
must  not  exceed  10  percent.  This  celling 
however,  has  been  pierced  In  H.R.  6675.  The 
following  tables  show  what  would  happen 
to  the  combined  tax  rate  and  maximum  con- 
tributions, under  present  law  and  under 
H  R.  6675. 

Combined    employer-employee   contribution 
(In  percent) 


Yo:»r 

Present 
law 

H.R.6<175 

Amount  ' 

196S 

7.25 
8. 25 
8.25 
9. '25 
9.25 
9.2S 
9. 25 
9.25 
9.  l^-i 
9.25 

7.25 

8.70 

9.0O 

9.00 

9.80 

9.80 

10.70 

10.80 

11.00 

11.20 

10H6 

a  70 

1967 

1.00 

tUiiS     - 

1.00 

19fi9-70 

1.00 

1971-7'' 

1.00 
1  10 

l«7»-7.'> 

1976-79 

1  20 

1*>0-Sf> 

1  40 

1<«J7  and  alter 

1.60 

'  Portion  of  n.R.  6675  ta.x  required  for  basic  health  in- 
siiranrc  program. 

Combined  maximum  contributions 


Year 

Present 
law 

n.R.  6075 
without 
medicare 

II.R.  6675 

with 
medicnre 

1965 

$348 
396 
386 
444 
444 
44  ( 
444 
444 
444 
444 

$348.00 
448.00 
418. 00 
448.  (« 
49-2. 80 
580.  «) 

6:«.  W 

fA\  60 
633.60 
633.60 

i       $."m.00 

'          487  ■JO 

1966 

1967 

504.00 

1968 

.Wi  00 

1969-70 

548  80 

l')71-72 

19:3-75 

1976-79 

616  80 
706.  -20 
712  SO 

l<*0-86 

726.  no 

1987  on 

73<t.  M 

Even  these  contributions  do  not  assure  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  social  security.  In 
its  last  annual  report,  the  board  of  trustees 
figured  things  out  on  the  basis  of  high,  low, 
and  intermediate  cost  estimates,  and  on  both 
a  75-year  and  perpetuity  basis. 

On  a  high-cost  and  perpetuity  basis, 
benefits  will  come  to  10.83  percent  of  payroll, 
and  contributions  will  total  9.11  percent,  pro- 
ducmg  an  actuarial  imbalance  of  1.72  per- 
cent. On  the  intermediate  cost  estimate, 
however,  contributions  will  total  9.11  per- 
cent and  benefits  9.35  percent,  leaving  an  im- 
balance of  0.24  percent.  Just  within  the  limit 
of  0.25  percent  which  Congress  has  consid- 
ered acceptable.  Figured  on  a  75-year  rather 
than  a  perpetuity  basis  and  on  intermediate 
costs,  contributions  will  total  9.10  percent 
and  benefits  9.09  percent,  leaving  the  minus- 
cule positive  balance  of  0.01  percent.  With 
low  costs  and  a  75-year  basis,  it  is  pKjssible 
to  show  a  positive  balance  of  1.13  percent. 
The  figures,  in  short,  can  be  juggled  to  show 
whatever  one  wants. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  cho- 
sen the  figures  which  show  a  positive  balance 
of  0.01  percent.  It  says  H.R.  6675  would  shift 
this  "to  a  lack  of  balance  of  0.08  percent, 
which  Is  below  the  established  limit  within 
which  the  system  Is  considered  substantially 
in  actuarial  balance." 

However,  if  th^^sast  is  any  key  to  the 
future,  contributfoi3LwiU  have  to  rise  and 
liberalizing  of  benefit^&ill  follow,  in  a  dizzy 
spiral.  As  employers'^acial  security  pay- 
roll taxes  go  up.  their  Iperating  costs  will 
rise.  With  increasing  aniounts  deducted  for 
social  security,  employetre  are  likely  to  ask  for 
wage  increases  to  maintain  their  take-home 
pay.  Faced  with  these  twin  developments, 
employers  probably  will  raise  prices.  With 
higher  prices,  however,  social  security  checlcs 
won't  go  so  far,  and  beneficiaries  again 
presumably  will  pressure  Congress  to  booet 
monthly  benefits. 

In  H.R.  6675  Congress  seems  to  feel  that  it 
can   slow  down   this   process   by  giving   up 


financing  solely  through  social  security  taxes. 
For  persons  over  65  who  are  not  eligible  for 
medicare  benefits  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury,  the  latter  also  would  be  used 
to  match  $3  monthly  benefits;  It  would  fi- 
nance voluntary  contributions  from  persons 
over  65  who  want  Insurance  to  cover  doctor 
bills. 

Some  observers  feel  that  the  introduction 
of  general  Government  contributions  is  the 
first  crack  in  the  dike  of  financial  controls 
maintained  by  payroll  taxes.  They  expect 
some  future  Congress  to  decide  that  if  work- 
ers and  employers  object  to  more  than  a 
10-percent  levy,  the  Government  could  keep 
on  liberalizing  social  security  and  make  up 
the  difference  from  the  Treasury's  general 
funds. 

SSA  officials  maintain,  however,  that  there 
Is  a  limit  to  how  much  the  social  security 
system  can  obtain  from  the  latter  source 
without  necessitating  an  Increase  In  the  in- 
come tax. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  6675  sets  up  a 
separate  fund  for  medicare  benefits.  Rep- 
resentative Gerald  R.  Ford,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  contended  during  the  floor  debate 
on  H.R.  6675,  however,  that  the  trust  funds 
will  not  be  inviolate.  "I  need  only  point  out 
to  you  that  In  this  bill  now  before  us  is  a 
provision  Increasing  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  disability  trust  fund  to  the  detriment 
of  the  OASI  fund,"  he  declared. 

Congress  is  as  aware  as  anyone  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch — or  free  re- 
tirement or  medical  benefits.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  concerned  with  the  voters  of  to- 
day than  with  the  youngsters  who  will  pay 
their  bills  In  the  future. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  time,  then,  to  recall 
what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  said  10 
years  ago:  "We  should  take  sober  warning 
that,  in  our  zeal  to  provide  ever-greater 
benefits  and  to  provide  against  an  ever-wider 
area  of  need,  we  do  not  destroy  the  very  sys- 
tem which  we  have  created." 


OBSERVANCE  OF  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  MASSACRE  OP  ARMENI- 
ANS BY  THE  TURKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DerwinskiI  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago  this  week  the  Turkish  atroci- 
ties and  mass  murders  against  the 
Armenian  population  of  the  then  Otto- 
man Empire  commenced.  The  slaughter 
by  the  Turks  of  the  helpless  Armenian 
civilian  population  was  the  first  great 
genocide  of  modern  times. 

I  call  upon  the  Armenians  throughout 
the  United  States  to  expand  their  pro- 
gram of  commemorating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Turkish  genocide  of  the 
Armenians  not  only  to  develop  proper 
world  opinion  in  support  of  justice  which 
the  Armenian  people  have  not  received 
but  also  to  ix)int  out  the  unpunished 
Turkish  genocide,  a  precedent  which  has 
resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  additional 
millions  of  people  in  struggles  since  that 
time. 


Just  6  years  ago  the  people  of  Tibet 
were  the  victims  of  Chinese  Communist 
genocide,  and  the  world  was  silent  just 
as  the  world  was  silent  during  the  de- 
liberate famines  created  by  the  Soviet 
Government  against  non-Russian  peo- 
ples of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  1920's  and 
1930s. 

The  acts  of  genocide  perpetrated  by 
the  Nazis  during  World  War  II  might  not 
have  occurred  had  world  justice  been  ap- 
plied against  the  Turks  in  1915.  The 
postwar  acts  of  genocide  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  Baltic  peoples  could 
have  been  averted  had  world  justice 
moved  to  support  the  Armenians  in  1915. 

On  Monday  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Archbishop  Hrant  Katcha- 
doorian,  prelate  of  the  Armenian  Na- 
tional Apostolic  Church  of  North 
America,  delivered  the  invocation.  This 
afternoon  Archbishop  Katchadoorian 
delivered  the  invocation  in  the  other 
body.  He  signifies  the  united,  active 
participation  of  the  American  Armenian 
community  in  commemorative  events  in 
observance  of  the  great  tragedy  that  be- 
fell the  Annenian  nation. 

Last  Sunday  evening  in  Boston  the 
commemorative  committee  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Tui-kish  genocide  of 
the  Armenians  sponsored  a  banquet  in 
Cambridge.  Mass.  The  main  address  was 
delivered  by  Prof.  Setrak  Benjamin 
Minas,  national  chairman  of  the  com- 
memorative committee.  I  include  his 
address  In  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Speech  by  Prof.  Setrak  Benjamin  Minas, 
National  Chairman  op  the  Commemora- 
tive Committee,  on  the  50th  Anniversary 
op  the  Turkish  Genocide  of  the 
Armenians 

In  April  1915  the  Turkish  Government 
began  the  planned  mass  murder  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  This  marked  the  1st  act 
of  genocide  in  the  20th  century.  Over  300 
years  of  periodic  massacres  and  pillage  and 
constant  oppression  culminated  in  the  in- 
discriminate murder  of  I'/i  million  Ar- 
menians m  1915,  and  the  deportation  of  over 
1  million  more  under  conditions  so  incred- 
ibly inhuman  as  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of 
the  civilized  world.  All  Armenian  property 
was  confiscated  or  destroyed. 

Thus  the  20th  century  began  with  this 
massive  attempt  to  murder  and  to  extirpate 
an  entire  people;  an  attempt  to  obliterate  its 
entire  culture;  and  did  rob  the  Armenians  of 
their  entire  material  wealth.  Never  before, 
in  the  memory  of  living  men  had  a  crime  of 
such  enormity  and  viclousness  been  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  a  government.  Of 
this  appalling  subhuman  crime,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  In  1915  stands  condemned, 
but  unpunished,  by  documented  history. 

I  refer  to  the  book  entitled  "The  Treat- 
ment of  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire," 
published  by  the  Houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment as  an  official  paper.  I  quote  from  page 
653: 

"In  one  way  or  another,  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment (of  Turkey)  enforced  and  controlled 
the  execution  of  tlie  scheme,  as  it  alone  had 
originated  the  conception  of  it;  and  the 
Young  Turkish  Ministers  and  their  associates 
at  Constantinople  are  directly  responsible, 
from  beginning  to  end,  for  the  gigantic  crime 
that  devastated  the  Near  East  in  1915." 

Impartial  history  places  the  blame  for  this 
horrendous  crime  on  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment of  1915.  This  shocking  tragedy  is 
further  compounded  In  1965,  when  the  Turk- 
ish representative  in  the  United  Nations 
and  current  Turkish  news  releases  refer  to 
this  mass  murder  as  the  "alleged  massacres 
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of  the  Armenians,"  and  then  Turkey  piously 
declares  "the  act  of  genocide  can  never  be 
excused." 

When  the  Turkish  Government  of  1965  at- 
tempts  to   pervert    documented   history,    it 
Closes  a  studied    Ignorance   and   indiffer- 
ence that  leads  one  to  agree  with  the  words 
of  Viscount  Bryce,  "Can  anyone  still  continue 
to  hope  that  the  evils  of  such  a  government 
are  curable?"    It  is  this  Turkish  Government 
that  is  allowed  to  sit  as  a  member  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  permitted   to   use  a 
civilized    forum    to    express    and    to    per- 
netuate     Its     uncivilized     character.       The 
United  Nations  was  established  by  civilized 
nations  with  the  moral  purpose  of  replacing 
the  rule  of  force  with  the  rule  of  law.     An 
organization  with   a  moral   purpose  cannot 
permit  the  membership   of   an  amoral  na- 
tion    The  Turkish  Government  should  sit 
In  the  defendants   dock   accused   of   a  hei- 
nous crime,  and  not  as  a  member  of  an  orga- 
nization seeking   to   act   as  a   moral   force. 
This  travesty  of  logic  and  morality  reduces 
this    potentially    great    organization    to    a 
sham  and  a  mockery.     The  United  Nations 
must  take  a  firm   position   on  the  side  of 
good  against  evil.     In  the  words  of  a  great 
American,  "Nonconformance  with  evil  is  juslj 
as  important    as   conformance   with    good." 
If  the  majority  of  the  member  nations  in 
the   United    Nations    do    not    subscribe    to 
international  morality  and  justice,  the  mi- 
nority of  the  member  nations  ought  to  resign 
their  participation;   If  the  majority  of  the 
member  nations  firmly  believe  in  equal  Jus- 
tice for  all  peoples,   then  it  Is  their   duty 
to  courageously   guide   the   United   Nations 
to  the  achievement  of  its  moral  purpose. 

In  1915  Talaat  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  one  of  the  chief  architects 
of  the  genocide  of  the  Armenian  people,  de- 
clared, "We  will  give  the  Armenians  such  a 
blow  that  there  will  be  no  Armenian  Ques- 
tion for  fifty  years." 

The  year  1965  marks  the  end  of  the  fifty 
years.  Talaat  Pasha  Is  dead !  The  Armenian 
Question  remains  alive!  One  and  one-half 
million  Armenian  voices  were  forever  stilled 
In  1915— but  m  1965,  the  resonant  voices  of 
their  children  and  grandchildren  ring  out 
ti  remind  the  civilized  world  of  the  Turkish 
crime  that  defies  human  comprehension;  to 
remind  the  civilized  nations  that  the  Arme- 
nian Question  Is  still  on  the  agenda  of  un- 
finished business. 

For  600  years  the  Turkish  Government  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Arme- 
nian people.  But,  the  Armenian  and  his 
culture  still  live.  Because  the  Armenian  has 
always  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  good 
against  evil,  he  has  become  the  Indestructi- 
ble Armenian. 

The  Turk  of  1965  has  inherited  a  legacy  of 
guilt.  The  Armenian  has  inherited  a  legacy 
of  noble  adherence  to  God  and  to  the  Right. 
It  is  this  noble  heritage  that  makes  the 
Annenian  indestructible. 

The  indestructible  Armenian  on  this  Me- 
morial Day  declares  that  no  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  has  the  legal  or  moral 
license  to  deny  him  his  sovereign  rights.  As 
Pope  John  XXIII  said  in  his  "Pacem  in  Ter- 
ris."  the  rights  of  men  and  governments  stem 
not  solely  from  human  consent,  but  from 
the  design  of  the  Creator.  The  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Armenian  stemming  from  "the 
design  of  the  Creator"  cannot  be  abrogated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne.  That  which  has 
been  bestowed  by  God,  only  God  can  take 
away. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions is  to  secure  a  universal  peace  which 
still  remains  beyond  their  grasp.  The  Arme- 
nian people  would  remind  the  free  world  that 
the  only  basis  of  a  universal  peace  is  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  equal  Jus- 
tice under  the  law,  to  be  applied  to  the  rights 
of  all  peoples.  There  can  be  no  segrega- 
tion in  the  application  of  human  rights. 
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In  the  gigantic  confrontation  today  of 
the  forces  of  the  free  world,  and  the  forces 
of  evil,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  stand 
imcommltted  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Each 
side  condemns  their  neutrality.  It  Is  not  un- 
derstood that  these  peoples  are  not  being 
given  the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  but 
only  a  choice  between  confiicting  military 
power.  Their  posture  of  neutrality  holds 
for  them  less  danger  than  a  choice  that  might 
become  disastrous  by  the  unpredictable 
shifts  of  modern  weaponry.  The  neutral 
nations  are  wooed  with  money,  when  it  Is 
the  morality  of  the  Wilsonlan  doctrine  they 
are  seeking. 

The  Armenian  question  is  the  oldest  un- 
settled business  of  the  civilized  world.  I 
submit  that  if  the  Armenian  case  were  re- 
opened today  and  a  Just  verdict  were  ren- 
dered, a  long-lost  faith  would  be  rekindled 
in  the  hearts  of  the  neutral  peoples  giving 
them  the  courage  to  arrange  themselves  on 
the  side  of  good  and  the  free  world. 

The  disease  infecting  the  free  world  today 
is  lack  of  courage.  It  requires  more  courage 
to  seek  peace  than  to  wage  war;  more  cour- 
age is  demanded  to  administer  equal  Justice 
under  the  law,  than  to  bow  before  the  de- 
mands of  political  expediency. 

The  prerequisite  of  Justice — unshakable 
courage.    To  stand  for  right  against  wrong. 

The  indestructible  Armenian  will  continue 
to  remind  the  world  that  genocide  is  a  crime 
against  the  law  of  God — and  remains  a  crime 
whether  the  nations  of  the  world  ratify  or 
Ignore  the  convention  of  genocide. 

The  indestructible  Armenian,  in  defense 
of  civilization,  and  in  defense  of  his  inalien- 
able rights,  will  continue  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  the  free  world  for  a  Just  solution 
of  the  Armenian  case. 

Tlie  salvation  of  the  human  race  lies  In  the 
renaissance  of  that  conscience. 


Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.'DERWiNSKi]  for  calling 
the  attention  of  this  House  and  of  the 
Nation  to  the  subject  of  this  50th  ob- 
servance of  the  massacre  of  the  Arme- 
nians. I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  work  in  this  behalf 
as  well  as  in  behalf  of  freedom-loving 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Also,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  sponsorship  and  his  leader- 
ship In  the  matter  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Resolution  and  all  of  the  other  great 
freedom-seeking  efforts  in  which  the 
gentleman  has  taken  part. 

I  take  particular  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject because  of  a  large  Armenian  com- 
munity In  the  district  which  I  represent, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  Waukegan  in 
Lake  County,  111.,  and  the  very  fUie  citi- 
zens of  Armenian  descent  who  now  oc- 
cupy positions  of  leadership  in  the  busi- 
ness civic  and  political  life  of  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  serve.    I  direct 
attention,   for  instance,   to   the  distm- 
gulshed  mayor  of  the  city  of  Waukegan. 
a   gentleman   by   the  name   of  Robert 
Sabonjian,  who  is  of  Armenian  descent. 
There  are  also  many  other  public,  civic, 
and    business   leaders   in   this   area,    of 
Armenian   birth   or   descent,   who  have 
gained  the  respect  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  who  are  Intensely  Interested 
In  the  matter  of  this  50th  observance. 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  them  and  with 


the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi]  in  paying  respect  to  the  Arme- 
nian nation  which  some  day.  we  hope, 
will  be  restored  to  full  Identity  and  full 
st/3it^hoo(i  • 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr. 
McClory]  for  his  pertinent  comments 
and  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  In  addition  to  his  very  busy 
legislative  schedule,  he  has  been  espe- 
cially helpful  in  cooperating  in  the  Illi- 
nois area  with  commemorative  events 
this  year. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUlnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  able  colleague  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  having  had  set  aside 
this  time  today  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  could  express 
our  undying  friendship  for  those  of  Ar- 
menian blood  or  descent  and  our  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  suffered  cruelly  In 
the  tragedy  of  a  half  a  century  ago. 
That  tragedy  I  remember  so  vividly,  for 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Armenian  fami- 
lies numbered  among  its  victims  escaped 
to  the  United  States  and  was  in  my 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  and  women  of 
Armenia  during  the  wars  have  had  a 
strong  faith,  an  abiding  faith,  in  God. 

Among  the  unspeakable  horrors  and  . 
terrifying  deeds  of  the  First  World  War. 
the  massacre  of  more  than  1  million 
helpless  and  Innocent  Armenians  in  Tur- 
key stands  as  the  foulest  crime.  It  was 
not  caused  by  the  war,  although  the 
war  did  provide  the  setting  in  which  the 
foul  act  could  be  carried  out  with  Im- 
punity. For  the  war  tied  the  hands  of 
all  friends  of  the  Armenian  people,  and 
no  sympathetic  European  government 
could  help  them  in  their  gravest  na- 
tional crisis. 

Historic  Armenia  was  conquered  by 
Ottoman  Turks  more  than  400  years  ago. 
and  Armenians  thus  became  Ottoman 
subjects  in  their  homeland.    There  they 
lived  under  oppressive  alien  rule,  and 
were  also  subjected  to  pillage  and  plun- 
der by  other  peoples,  especially  the  wild 
and  unruly  Kurds.   During  all  that  time, 
helpless  and  unarmed  Armenians  were 
at  the  mercy  of  these  lawless  elements, 
for  the  Turkish  Government  made  no 
effort  to  check  such  lawlessness  on  the 
part  of  its  unruly  subjects.    Year  after 
year  Armenians  complained  of  these  out- 
rages to  the  government,  of  the  physical 
violence  committed  by  the  Kurds  and 
others  against  them,  of  the  way  they 
were  robbed  and  manhandled  by  these 
armed  and  uncontrolled  bands.     They 
asked  the  Government  for  its  aid,  feel- 
ing that  if  It  were  unable  to  provide  it, 
then  they  should  at  least  be  allowed  to 
arm   themselves   in   self-defense.     The 
Government  promised  to  aid  the  Ar- 
menians, but  that  promise   was   never 
made  good.    Moreover  it  would  not  al- 
low the  Armenians  to  arm  In  self-de- 
fense, even  though  the  Kurds  and  other 
non-Chrlstlans   were    allowed    to    bear 
arms.     Such  an  absolutely  unfair  and 
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discriminatory  policy  brought  about  a 
very  precarious  and  dangerous  situation 
for  the  Armenians,  and  they  were  in  a 
very  serious  dilemma.  This  was  the  sit- 
uation from  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War. 

In  the  meantime  the  Turks  developed 
their  own  plan  for  taking  care  of  the 
Armenians'  problems  as  became  evident 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Tak- 
ing Germany's  side  in  that  war,  the 
Turks  felt  they  were  in  a  position  to 
cariT  out  their  e\il  design  of  eliminating 
the  Armenian  element  in  Turkey,  for 
none  of  the  foreign  govenunents  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Armenians  would  be  able  to 
intervene  on  their  behalf.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  the  Turks  were  correct; 
there  was  no  one  to  restrain  their  deadly 
hands,  and  no  power  could  stop  them  in 
their  murderous  task. 

Their  plans  were  carried  out  so  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  that  of  the  2  million 
Armenians  then  living  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  more  than  1  million  died  by  the 
end  of  1915.  Half  of  these  were  mas- 
sacred outright,  while  the  rest  were 
starved  to  death,  or  lost  their  lives  under 
unbearable  hardships  during  their  forced 
deportation.  In  this  national  genocide 
Armenians  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  sold  into  slavery,  while  some  man- 
aged to  escape  into  Russia  and  Persia. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  most  indus- 
trious, enterprising,  and  progressive  ele- 
ment in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  one 
foul  campaign  they  were  eliminated  from 
the  land  where  they  and  their  ancestors 
had  lived  for  thousands  of  years.  It  was 
the  most  tragic  blow  struck  against  this 
helpless  and  peaceful  national  group  in 
their  long  and  turbulent  history.  In 
the  past  these  people  had  experienced 
hardships,  had  put  up  with  oppressive 
alien  rulers,  and  some  had  even  been 
massacred.  But  at  no  time  in  their  na- 
tional history  were  they  subjected  to 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  massacres 
until  in  1915.  This  was  done  to  them  by 
their  heartless  overlords,  the  Turks. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  that  national  tragedy,  that  first  case 
of  cenocide  in  modern  history,  perpe- 
trated by  the  Turks  in  1915.  Armenians 
throughout  the  world  are  observing  this 
sad  anniversary  with  due  solemnity,  and 
their  friends  join  them  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  victims  of  that  unspeakable  crime 
against  humanity. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  seen  fit  to  par- 
ticipate this  afternoon  in  this  special 
order.  Earlier  in  the  week  and  during 
sessions  last  week,  other  Members  have 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  this  year's  com- 
memoration of  the  Turkish  genocide 
against  the  Armenian  people. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  mixed  emotion  we  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Turkish  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people. 

In  taking  special  notice  of  the  shock- 
ing events  in  1915.  we  observe  this  an- 
niversary with  sorrow  in  recalling  the 
massacres  of  Armenians  and  with  pride 
in  saluting  those  brave  patriots  who  sur- 
vived the  attacks  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
freedom  during  World  War  I. 


The  stouthearted  Armenian  people 
who  escaped  the  terror,  murder,  and 
carnage  set  an  example  for  the  free 
world  by  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  by  their  tremendous  per- 
sonal sacrifices. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  pausing  to  ex- 
tend our  deep  sympathy  to  thousands 
of  Americans  whose  Armenian  fore- 
fathers fought  for  freedom  with  our  war 
allies  and  who  have  given  so  much  of 
themselves  to  make  this  a  better  coun- 
ti-y.  and  a  strong  one. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armenian  people  were  the  helpless  vic- 
tims of  the  First  World  War.  They  lost 
all  their  wordly  possessions,  and  more 
than  1  million  of  them  died  through 
wholesale  massacres  and  famine.  All 
this  terrible  holocaust  took  place  in  Tur- 
key in  1915.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
year  there  were  about  2  million  living  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  There  they  had 
lived  for  many  centuries,  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  into  Asia 
Minor.  In  their  ancient  homeland  in 
eastern  Asia  Minor,  they  had  somehow 
fended  for  themselves  and  had  pre- 
ser\'ed  their  distinct  ethnic  status.  They 
were  successful  in  doing  this  even  under 
the  Ottoman  Turks  for  several  centuries, 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  all  other  non-Turkish  subjects  of 
the  Turks  had  secured  their  freedom,  it 
was  natural  for  the  Armenians  to  work 
for  the  improvement  of  their  unhappy 
lot. 

With  that  in  mind,  they  asked  the 
Turkish  authorities  for  help,  for  reforms 
in  areas  where  they  formed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  population.  In  par- 
ticular they  &sked  for  protection  against 
the  unbridled  brigandage  and  violent  acts 
of  the  Kurds.  The  Goverrunent  prom- 
ised to  do  something,  but  nothing  was 
done.  Then  in  desperation  Armenian 
leaders  appealed  to  European  govern- 
ments for  aid. 

These  governments  had  already  shown 
serious  concern  over  the  fate  of  the 
Armenian  people  in  Turkey,  and  they  ad- 
vised the  Turkish  Government  to  Intro- 
duce administrative  reforms  to  improve 
their  lot.  The  Turks  agreed  to  introduce 
certain  reforms,  but  they  felt  that  Euro- 
pean interference  in  their  internal  af- 
fairs was  uncalled  for.  and  they  blamed 
the  Armenians  for  this.  The  Turkish  au- 
thorities were  furious,  and  they  seem  to 
have  decided  to  teach  the  Armenians  a 
lesson. 

Early  in  the  First  World  War,  this  les- 
son took  the  form  of  the  wholesale  mas- 
sacre of  Armenians  in  all  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  execution  of 
this  inhuman  measure  the  Turks  were 
efficient  and  thorough.  Before  the  end  of 
1915  nearly  all  of  the  2  million  Armeni- 
ans had  been  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  about  half  of  them  had  been  mas- 
sacred and  starved  to  death,  while  most 
of  the  survivors  either  became  refugees 
in  nearby  lands,  or  were  serving  as  slaves 
in  Turkish  homes.  Such  was  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey  in  1915. 
and  today  the  50th  anniversary  of  that 
national  tragedy  is  being  observed  in  all 
Armenian  communities  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1939,  Adolf  Hitler  contemptuously  asked 


the  members  of  the  Third  Reich:  "Who. 
pray  say,  remembers  the  Armenian  mas.' 
sacres  today?"  He  recognized  that  the 
world  had  not  acted  to  redress  the 
heinous  genocide  which  the  Government 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  launched  against 
the  Armenians  on  April  24,  1915.  But 
today  there  is  a  determination  among 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere  that 
neither  the  mass  murders  of  Hitler's 
Germany  nor  the  atrocious  massacres  of 
the  Armenians  will  ever  be  forgotten. 

As  we  pause  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  World  War  I  Turkish 
outrage,  a  World  War  II  concentration 
camp  in  Germany  is  being  unveiled  as 
a  permanent  museum  and  reminder  of 
the  acts  of  other  madmen.  Never  again 
let  it  be  said  that  the  world  does  not 
remember. 

However,  as  new  generations  come 
along,  there  always  seem  to  be  those  who 
believe  that  "it  can't  happen  to  us." 
We  have  in  America  and  otlier  Western 
nations  today  those  who  would  have  our 
country  turn  its  back  on  aggression  and 
oppression  by  modern-day  practitioners 
of  fear  and  intimidation — yes,  and  geno- 
cide. May  God  help  all  doubters  to  un- 
derstand and  rally  against  any  repetition 
of  such  lessons  in  history  as  on  those 
ignominious  pages  of  1915-18. 

More  than  1  million  citizens  of  the 
Armenian  nation  were  slaughtered  and 
another  million  displaced  at  the  hands 
of  the  Turkish  brigands.  Yet.  those  who 
survived  went  on  to  become  what  Presi- 
dent Wilson  affectionately  called  "our 
little  ally"  of  the  First  World  War.  Their 
contribution  to  the  American  victory  was 
great,  inspired  by  the  martyrdom  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

It  is  incredible  that  such  an  all-out 
attempt  to  annihilate  a  whole  race  of 
people  should  have  been  started  in  Tui-- 
key  in  1915,  particularly  in  view  of  nearly 
a  century  of  bloody  massacre  after 
bloody  massacre,  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Armenians.  Greeks,  Syr- 
ians, Maronites.  and  Bulgarians  were 
slain  by  the  Turks.  But  the  bloodiest  of 
aKf  the  Turkish  massacres  did  take  place 
a  scant  half  century  ago. 

Hopefully,  the  rapidity  of  modern  com- 
munication and  the  prospect  of  prompt 
retaliation  from  peace-loving  countries 
will  deter  future  despots  from  repeating 
such  acts  of  wholesale  barbarism.  But 
we  carmot  leave  it  to  history  books  alone 
to  express  our  contempt  for  genocide  or 
anything  closely  resembling  it.  We  must 
continually  remind  the  world  as  we  are 
doing  today— so  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Armenians,  and  others  like  them,  shall 
not  have  been  entirely  in  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
are  proud  of  the  people  of  many  races 
and  creeds  who  have  made  our  Nation 
great.  Those  of  Annenian  descent  have 
contributed  notably  to  the  preservation 
and  proliferation  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  I  salute  them  particularly  at  this 
time  as  we  honor  the  memory  of  their 
forebears  in  their  former  strife-stricken 
homeland. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dehwinski],  is  performing  a 
valuable  service  in  reminding  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  of  the  brave  history 
of  the  Armenian  people. 

I  want  to  express  my  own  personal  ad- 
miration for  the  gallantry  which  Arme- 
nians have  displayed  in  their  fight  for 

^'^in  the  congressional  district  which  I 
represent,  many  Americans  of  Armenian 
decent  have  proven  that  they  can  ren- 
der the  same  great  service  to  this  Nation 
as  their  ancestors  have  rendered  in  the 
nast  in  their  homeland. 

They  are  warm,  friendly,  hard-work- 
ing people  who  are  respected  and  ad- 
mUed  in  their  community. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  hail  them 
and  wish  them  well. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  observing  the  50th  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  against  hu- 
manity in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
murder  or  deportation  of  almost  2  mil- 
Uon  Armenians  by  the  Turks. 

What  happened  50  years  ago  was  part 
of  a  plan  to  obliterate  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Clearly. 
the  Turks  were  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
of  crimes,  genocide,  the  attempted  mur- 
der of  a  whole  people. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  only  the  Turks  for 
this  terrible  crime.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
all  the  people  of  the  world  can  share  in 
the  guilt  for  the  awful  happenings  which 
occurred  in  this  ancient  land,  for  the 
world  treated  this  monstrous  crime  with 
an  attitude  of  almost  complete   disin- 

In  the  Bible  we  read  of  the  certain  man 
who  rode  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jeri- 
cho and  fell  among  robbers  and  after  be- 
ing robbed  and  beaten,  lay  in  a  ditch 
while  two  priests  passed  him  by  despite 
his  obvious  need  for  aid.  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  so-called  civilized  world  be- 
haved toward  the  Armenian  people  as 
those  two  priests  did  toward  the  man 
who  had  been  robbed  and  beaten. 

In  that  same  Biblical  story,  a  certain 
man  out  of  Samaria,  that  most  despised 
of  lands,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  victim 
after  the  two  lordly  religious  leaders  had 
ignored  his  plight. 

So  many  years  have  passed  since  those 
terrible  days  that  there  is  very  little  that 
we  can  do  to  right  the  wrongs  that  were 
committed,  other  than  to  utter  a  silent 
prayer  that  one  day  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple shall  come  into  their  rightful  inherit- 
ance. We  can.  however,  resolve  to  al- 
ways emulate  the  way  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan. 

There  are  very  few  Armenian  families 
who  were  not  personally  touched  by  the 
great  massacre.  It  has  left  a  scar  that 
time  will  never  wipe  out.  To  the  de- 
scendents  and  relatives  of  the  victims 
we  who  did  so  little  in  their  time  of  need 
can  only  say  mea  culpa. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
50  years  ago  this  year  one  of  the  most 
cold-blooded  and  savage  attempts  to 
eradicate  a  people  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  took  place:  the  massacre  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  helpless  Armeni- 
ans by  the  troops  of  the  Ottoman  Turk- 
ish Empire.  Seeking  only  their  freedom 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Sultan,  the  Ar- 
menians were  subjected  to  a  campaign 
so  ruthless  in  its  effects  that,  despite  the 
intervening  barbarities   of  Hitler   Ger- 


many, the  mind  boggles  at  its  severity 
and  magnitude. 

The  Armenians  established  themselves 
in  the  Transcaucasus  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  became  an 
important  part  of  the  mosaic  of  peoples 
and  cultures  which  made  up  the  past  as 
well  as  the  present  Middle  East.  It  is 
only  in  recent  years,  as  the  spade  of  the 
archeologist  digs  deeper  into  the  history 
of  man,  that  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
of  the  contributions  made  by  the  Arme- 
nians. Yet.  for  centuries  they  were  used 
by  this  power  or  that  power  in  order  to 
fulfill  selfish  ends.  And,  when  their 
very  existence  as  a  people  was  threat- 
ened, no  one  offered  assistance. 

We  should  remember  this  event  and 
this  people.  We  should  remember  the 
massacres  as  a  symbol  of  the  futility  of 
carnage  as  a  solution  to  problems  of  race 
or  creed,  and  we  should  remember  this 
people  as  a  symbol  of  the  will  of  all  peo- 
ples to  live  according  to  their  own  tra- 
ditions, in  freedom. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armenian  tragedy  of  1915  was  the  sad- 
dest heritage  of  the  First  Worid  War 
for  the  Armenian  people.    Even  in  their 
long  and  turbulent  history,  full  of  trials 
and  tribulations  and  massacres,  the  trag- 
edy of  1915  was  quite  unprecedented  in 
its  immensity  and  extent.    It  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  this  tragedy,  which,  in  less  than 
1  year,  uprooted  nearly  all  of  the  2  mil- 
lion Armenians  in  Turkey.    More  than  1 
million  Armenians  died  while  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  were  condemned  to 
involuntary  servitude  in  Turkish  house- 
holds and  others  were  sold  to  Arabs  and 
Kurds  as  slaves.  As  if  by  some  unac- 
countable stroke  of  fate,  the  Armemans 
in  Turkey  were  singled  out  and  carried 
off  from  an  area  three  times  the  size  of 
the  New  England  States,  with  most  of 
them   doomed   to   certain   death.     The 
monstrous  machinery  which  the  rulers  of 
Turkey  had  devised  for  bringing  on  this 
wholesale    deportation    and    massacre 
worked  so  effectively  and  ceaselessly,  that 
even  before  the  end  of  that  year  they 
were  congratulating  themselves  for  rid- 
ding Turkey  of  its  Armenian  population. 

There  are  so  many  causes  for  this 
tragedy,  so  many  alleged  and  actual  rea- 
sons for  Turkish  cruelty  toward  the  Ar- 
menians that  it  is  not  easy  even  now  to 
list  and  catalog  them  in  full.  While  I 
will  ti-y  to  enumerate  and  elaborate  on 
some  of  these  causes,  it  would  be  well  to 
begin  with  some  background  information 
on  Armenia  and  the  Armenian  people. 

Armenia  is  the  name  of  the  country 
in  the  high,  mountainous  plateau  in  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  an  area  of  about  100,000 
square  miles.  This  area  has  been  the 
homeland  of  the  Armenian  people  for  at 
least  2,500  years,  and  perhaps  for  a 
much  longer  period.  Today  more  than 
four-fifths  of  this  area  form  part  of 
Turkey.  Only  a  small  portion  in  the 
northeasternmost  part,  about  11,000 
square  miles,  constitutes  the  Soviet  So- 
cialistic RepubUc  of  Armenia— an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  land  is  its 
high  elevation,  most  of  it  ranging  well 
over  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  some 


reaching  up  to  and  above  6.000  feet. 
Armenia  is  a  rugged  and  rough  country, 
with  a  rather  temperate  cUmate.  quite 
cold  in  winter  and  severely  hot  in  dry 
summers.  Only  part  of  the  country  is 
productive  agricultural  land,  but  its  fer- 
tile valleys  and  plains  have  produced 
abundant  food  under  normal  peaceful 
conditions  for  its  hardy  inhabitants. 
Prom  most  ancient  days  the  country  has 
been  known  as  being  rich  in  mineral 
and  metallic  natural  resouices,  though 
to  this  day  it  has  not  been  properly  and 
adequately  explored  or  surveyed. 

The  Armenian  people  have  given  their 
name  to  this  land  and  have  lived  there. 
During  the  9th-6th  centuries  before  our 
era,  part  of  the  country  was  known  by 
another  name,  Urartu.   Centuries  earlier 
the  country  was  inhabited— in  part,  at 
least — by  a  people  called  Hurrians,  who 
ruled  over  it  during  the  15th-13th  cen- 
turies before  our  era.     The  coming  of 
the  Armenian  people  into  the  area  and 
their  origin  is  not  quite  clear.    The  gen- 
erally accepted  view  has  been  that  they 
came  from  Thrace  sometime  during  the 
Greek  migration  to  Asia  Minor  in  the 
11th  century  B.C.,  and  then  gradually 
moved  to  the  Armenian  tableland.    More 
recently  the  prevalent  view  is  that  not 
all  of  the  ancestors  came  from  Thrace, 
but  that  many  were  of  native  stock,  and 
the   intermixture   of   these  two   groups 
gave  rise  to  the  Armenian  people.     Be 
that  as  it  may.  the  Armenians  lived  in 
this  land  known  by  their  name  for  more 
than  2.500  years,  until  their  almost  total 
elimination  from  that  part  of  Armenian 
territory  which  is  part  of  today's  Turkey. 
The  long  and  turbulent  history  of  the 
Armenian    people    has    been    sad    and 
tragic.    Throughout    their    histoiT    the 
Armenians    have    enjoyed    peace    and 
tranquillity  in  their  homeland  for  only 
brief     periods.     Their     homeland     has 
been  the  bridge  as  well  as  the  battle- 
ground   of    invading    and    conquering 
hordes  from  the  east.    Because  of  their 
geogi-aphic  location,  the  Armenians  have 
suffered  in  the  course  of  wars  between 
Rome  and  Persia,  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Arabs,  between  the  Greeks  and 
the    Turks,    and    finally    between    the 
Persians  and  the  Turks.     Innumerable 
times  their  homeland  has  been  parti- 
tioned between  Rome  and  Persia,  and 
between  the  Turks  and  Persians. 

From  the  7th  to  the  10th  century 
Armenia  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Arabs.  But  by  the  mid-llth  century 
Seljuk  Turks  overran  the  coimtry.  For 
several  centuries  the  Armenian  people 
were  subjected  to  the  oppressive  rule  of 
these  Seljuk  overlords.  Then  early  in 
the  16th  century,  nearly  all  Armenia  was 
conquered  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and 
from  that  time  on,  for  four  centuries, 
most  of  the  Armenians  Uved  under 
Ottoman  sultans. 

During  their  subjection  to  Ottoman 
Turks  the  Armenians  struggled  to  main- 
tain their  national  consciousness  by 
keeping  alive  their  national  church  and 
their  language.  Whenever  they  were 
oppressed  by  the  Turks  and  whenever 
they  felt  the  weight  of  the  Ottoman  yoke 
unbearable,  they  inevitably  dreamed  of 
the  day  when  they  could  be  free  in  their 
homeland,  free  from  alien  rulers.    These 
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aspirations  were  supported  by  their 
friends  and  sjinpathizers  in  the  West. 
Late  in  the  19th  century  many  Arme- 
nians felt  that  with  the  aid  of  European 
-  governments,  they  could  obtain  a  meas- 
ure of  the  autonomy  to  which  they  felt 
they  were  entitled.  At  the  same  time 
the  Turkish  Government,  never  admit- 
ting the  validity  of  Armenian  claims  to 
equality  and  justice  under  the  Turks, 
persecuted  them  for  alleged  conspiracy. 
Thus  a  very  tense  situation  had  devel- 
oped by  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
more  the  Armenian  people  pressed  for 
some  equality,  the  more  the  Turks  re- 
sisted these  Armenian  claims.  Numer- 
ous times  the  Turks  resorted  to  mass 
murders  and  massacres,  thereby  hoping 
to  discourage  the  Armenians  from  put- 
ting forth  any  claim  for  justice  and 
equality.  But  such  inhuman  measures 
did  not  discourage  the  Armenians. 

Massacres  convinced  the  Armenian 
people  that  unless  they  could  find  a  way 
of  improving  their  unbearable  lot.  they 
were  doomed  to  extinction  as  a  distinct 
national  community.  And  since  they 
themselves  could  not  bring  about  a 
change  for  the  better,  and  since  the 
Turkish  Government  was  unwilling  t-o  do 
anything  for  them,  they  felt  that  the  only 
way  was  to  enlist  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  European  governments.  As  they  made 
this  move  in  desperation,  they  were  overly 
optimistic.  They  felt  that  since  these 
European  governments  had  helped  other 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Turks  to  attain 
autonomy  and  independence,  these  same 
goverrmients  would  also  aid  them  in 
their  struggle.  Of  course  we  know  today 
that  this  was  a  grave  miscalculation  on 
their  part.  For  a  number  of  reasons, 
these  governments,  though  sjTnpathetic 
with  the  Armenian  cause,  could  not  and 
would  not  aid  the  Armenians.  And  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  when  none  of  them 
could  come  to  their  aid.  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  angry  Turks. 

During  the  decades  preceding  that 
war.  when  Armenian  lea^rn^  were  quite 
active  in  enlisting  European  sj-mpathy 
for  their  cause,  the  Turks  became  sus- 
picious of  these  moves.  They  felt  that 
if  European  governments  became  too  in- 
voh'ed  in  Armenian  affairs,  they  would 
use  that  as  an  excuse  to  interfere  in  Tur- 
keys  internal  affairs.  And  the  more 
these  European  governments  showed 
some  concern  over  the  lot  of  the  Arme- 
nian people,  the  more  suspicious  became 
the  Turks.  It  seems  that  then  the  Turk- 
ish Government  had  its  own  plan  for  get- 
ting rid  of  its  Armenian  population  at 
the  first  opportune  moment,  when  none 
of  the  European  friends  of  the  Armenian 
people  could  come  to  their  aid. 

The  War  of  1914-18  offered  them  the 
opportunity.  At  the  time.  Britain. 
Prance,  and  Russia  were  stanch  sup- 
porters of  the  Armenian  cause:  but.  as 
all  these  governments  were  involved  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  they  could 
not  restrain  the  Turks  in  their  inhimian 
excesses.  In  less  than  a  year  these  cal- 
lous and  clumsy,  but  shrewd  and  wily 
Turks,  succeeded  in  carryii>g  out  their 
design  of  ridding  Turkey  of  its  Armenian 
popiilation  through  deportation,  mas- 
sacres, and  slow  death  by  famine  and 
misery. 


Today.  50  years  after  that  tragic  event, 
there  are  hardly  any  Armenians  left  in 
the  historic  Armenia  that  is  part  of  the 
Turkish  Republic,  and  only  about  75.000 
Armenians  in  certain  Turkish  cities  re- 
main of  the  once  wealthy  and  prosperous 
Armenian  community  of  about  2  million 
souls.  Some  fortunate  ones  who  had  sur- 
vived this  tragedy  have  since  joined 
hands  with  their  compatriots  in  the  Rus- 
sian-held portion  of  Armenia  and  have 
constituted  their  own  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.  On  the  50th  anniversary  ob- 
sc nance  of  this  wanton  genocide  we  do 
homage  to  the  memory  of  its  victims 
and  Vvirh  pence  and  tranquillity  to  those 
living  in  a  corner  of  their  historic 
Armenia. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  World 
War  I  caused  misei-y  and  misfortune  to 
many  peoples,  some  being  innocent  vic- 
tims of  that  war,  but  none  suffered  such 
irreparable  losses  as  did  the  Armenians 
in  Turkey. 

Early  in  the  var  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment publicised  spurious  charges  that 
cert-Tin  Armenian  elements  were  foment- 
ing uprisings  and  revolutions  in  the 
country,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  un- 
proved charges  the  authorities  proceeded 
to  eliminate  all  of  the  2  million  Arme- 
nians in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Their 
plan  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Armenians 
through  deportation,  famine,  and  whole- 
sale massacres. 

This  hideous  plan,  carefully  concealed 
until  Turkey's  entry  into  the  war,  was 
carried  out  in  the  course  of  1915.  Nearly 
all  Ai-menians  were  uprooted  from  their 
home.s,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  massacred  during  the  first  few  days 
of  this  forced  deportation,  while  other 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  staned  to 
death.  Some  saved  their  lives  by  escap- 
ing to  nearby  lands,  and  others  were  sold 
to  Arabs.  Kurds,  and  Turks  as  slaves. 

In  less  than  a  year,  this  large,  prosper- 
ous and  industrious  Armenian  commu- 
nity in  Turkey  was  no  more.  It  was 
\^iped  out  in  the  first  case  of  genocide  in 
modern  history. 

It  is  fitting  for  us  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  Armenian  people  who 
sought  only  to  live  p^cefully  in  their 
ancient  homeland.  And  in  remembering 
the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian  people  we 
sene  the  cause  of  humanity  by  reaffirm- 
ing this  Nation's  dedication  to  the  Ideals 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  every  individual. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Derwinski]  for  offering  me 
the  opportunity  to  Join  with  him  and 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  this  House  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Turkish  genocide  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

America  properly  re«ognizes  this  occa- 
sion because  of  oun'^llef  in  humanity 
and  because  of  the  help  the  Armenian 
people  gave  the  Allied  war  effort  in 
World  War  I. 

For  decades  and  even  for  centuries  the 
Armenian  people  in'Turkey  were  known 
as  the  most  enterprising  and  industrious 
racial  element  in  the  country.  But  soon 
after  the  First  World  War  this  people 
became  known  as  the  massacred  Ar- 
menians and  the  starved  Armenians. 
At  the  time  no  adjectives  could  describe 


these  unfortunate  souls  more  correctly 
for  in  the  year  1915  about  half  of  Tur- 
key's  2  million  Armenians  were  massa- 
cred, and  the  survivors  of  this  ghastly 
holocaust  were  starving.  Tliere  is  no 
denying  of  these  horrors  and  terrors,  this 
man-made  hell  on  earth  to  which  the 
blameless  and  defenseless  Armenians 
were  relegated. 

No  other  event  in  the  whole  First 
World  War  was  so  shocking  as  this  in- 
humnnity  of  Ottoman  authorities  toward 
their  Armenian  subjects.  They  meant 
to  annihilate  through  wholesale  mas- 
sacres, famine,  and  unthinkable  tortures. 
all  Armenians  in  Turkey,  irrespective  of 
age  and  sex.  In  this  fiendish  task  they 
almost  succeeded.  Before  the  end  of 
1915  nearly  all  Armenians  were  uprooted 
from  their  homes,  and  not  one  AnneniaTi 
was  to  be  found,  except  in  slavery,  in  the 
land  which  was  their  ancient  homeland 
for  thousands  of  years. 

That  event  of  50  years  ago,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  national  tragedy  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  They  are  observing  its 
sad  anniversary  everywhere,  and  I  am 
glad  to  join  them  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memoiT  of  the  1  million  Armenians 
who  were  victims  of  Turkey's  act  of 
genocide  in  1915. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  one  of  the  most  monstrous  crimes 
ever  perpetuated  against  a  nearly  de- 
fenseless people  took  place — the  Arme- 
nian massacres.  Although  they  have 
since  been  surpassed  in  fui->'  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Nazi  Germans  against  the 
Jews  shortly  over  two  decades  ago,  this  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  forgotten. 
In  the  years  before  World  War  I,  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  the  last  of  the  great 
multinational  empires  of  the  East,  exer- 
cised dominion  over  literally  scores  of 
different  peoples,  races  and  religions. 
Decrepit  and  incompetent,  it  was  called 
"the  sick  man  of  Europe."  During  its 
last  years,  many  of  the  peoples  within  its 
borders  sought  to  regain  their  freedom, 
and  agitated  for  reforms.  Among  these 
were  the  Armenians,  a  people  with  a  his- 
toiy  and  culture  extending  back  into  the 
millermla  before  Christ. 

The  advent  of  World  War  I  and  the 
preoccupations  of  the  other  powers  un- 
fortunately gave  the  Empire  its  oppor- 
tunity to  extract  revenge.  Beginning  in 
the  spring  of  1915.  it  undertook  a  bar- 
barous campaign  -designed  to  eliminate 
once  and  for  all  the  imagined  threat 
which  the  Armenians  presented.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  innocents  were 
slaughtered,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
driven  into  exile. 

It  is  worth  recalling  these  events  to- 
day as  a  reminder  of  the  barbarity  of 
man  at  his  worst.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  Is  a  more  meaningful  re- 
minder that  it  is  Impossible  to  eradicate 
brave  men  anywhere.  I  therefore  pay 
tribute  to  the  Armenian  people  and  their 
past  tribulations,  and  wish  them  nothing 
but  the  best  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legacy  of  the  First  World  War  still  weighs 
heavily  upon  all  peoples  involved  in  that 
international  conflict,  for  all  of  them 
suffered  by  it.  In  some  cases,  however, 
certain  minority  groups  suffered  more 
during  the  war,  and  lost  Infinitely  more 
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than  many  actual  participants  m 
ar  The  fate  of  the  Armenian  people 
*n  Turkey  is  a  sad  and  tragic  Instance. 
There  these  unhappy  people  suffered  the 
, '  of  all  their  worldly  possessions,  and 
hTlr  losses  in  human  lives  totaled  more 
•han  1  million  people.  And  even  more 
Jracic  is  the  fact  that  this  loss  was 
riused  by  carefully  planned  and  effec- 
tively executed  wholesale  massacres  by 
thp  Turkish  Government. 

For  centuries  the  Armenian  people  had 
irtl  a  precarious  existence  as  subjects  of 
Ottoman  sultans.  They  suffered  under 
severe  discriminations  and  disabilities. 
When  they  were  attacked  and  man- 
handled by  the  Kurds,  and  when  their 
homes  were  ravaged  by  unruly  tribes,  the 
Government  failed  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection; nor  did  it  allow  the  Armenians 
to  bear  and  possess  arms  In  self-defense. 
Despite  the  fact  tliat  economically  they 
were  more  prosperous  than  the  indolent 
Turks  and  carefree  Kurds,  the  Arme- 
nians were  considered  as  second-class 
citizens  by  the  Government  and  treated 
accordingly. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
as  other  Cliristian  subjects  of  Turkey 
regained  their  freedom  with  the  aid  of 
European  goveriunents,  Armenians  hoped 
that  these  governments  would  also  help 
them  to  improve  their  unbearable  lot. 
They  did  not  expect  just  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  felt  that  certain  Euro- 
pean goveriunents  could  induce  the  Turks 
to  be  just  toward  them.    Actually  these 
governments  did  influence  the  Turkish 
Govei-rmaent  to  Issue  promises  and  make 
pledges  with  a  view  to  introducing  re- 
forms in  the  Annenlan  provinces.     All 
this  seemed  promising,  and  the  Arme- 
nians were  encouraged  to  look  forward 
to  the  betterment  of  their  unenviable  lot. 
In  reality,  however,  it  turned  out  that 
the  Tuiks  resented  deeply  this  European 
interference  in  their  purely  Internal  af- 
fairs.   They  thought  that  the  Armenian 
leaders  were  responsible  for  Europe's  In- 
tervention, and  therefore  they  decided  to 
teach  the  Armenians  a  lesson.    They  re- 
solved to  eliminate  the  Ai-menian  ele- 
ment in  the  country,  and  thus  once  and 
for  all  put  an  end  to  tlie  Armenian  prob- 
lem.   World  War  I  presented  the  Turks 
with  the  best   possible   opportumty   to 
carrj-  out  their  hideous  designs  with  im- 
punity. 

At  the   beginning   of   the   war   there 
were  about  2  million  Armenians  In  Tur- 
key.   Early  in  1915  nearly  all  of  them, 
were  uprooted  from  their  homes  on  the 
baseless  pretext  that  they  were  plotting 
against  the  Government,  and  deported  to 
distant     Mesopotamlan      and      Syrian 
Deserts.     There,  some  were   massacred 
with  a  brutality  and  cruelty  rare  In  the 
annals  of  human  history,  while  others 
were  condemned  to  slow  death  by  star- 
vation.   In  this  manmade  holocaust,  the 
first  case  of  planned  genocide  In  modern 
history,  more  than  1  million  Armenians 
lost  their  Uves  In  the  course  of  a  single 
year.    Several  hundred  thousand  Arme- 
nians were  lucky  enough  to  escape  to 
neighboring   countries,   while    a   larger 
number  of  women  and  children  were  en- 
slaved In  Turkish.  Kurdish,  and  Arab 
homes.    In  short,  in  1  year  during  the 
Fiist  World  War,  the  entire  Armenian 


community  in  Turkey,  consisting  of  the 
sinews  and  brains  of  Turkey's  economic. 
Industrial,  and  commercial  life,  was 
wiped  out  through  wholesale  massacres, 
deportation,  and  enslavement.  That 
was  the  legacy  of  World  War  I  to  the 
Aimenlans  who  by  sheer  chance  and 
good     luck     survived     their     national 

tragedy.  ^     •     ,  *v,ot 

It  is  unfortunate  and  paradoxical  that 
these  people,  who  were  the  first  to  adopt 
the  Christian  faith  as  their  state  rehgion 
in  the  third  century  and  who  stoutly  de- 
fended   Christianity    against    paganism 
and   Mohammedanism    for   more    than 
1  500  years,  often  at  a  terrific  cost  in 
human  lives,  could  not  obtain  effective 
aid  from  their  European  friends.    This 
nation  of  a  few  millions,  though  seldom 
allowed  to   enjoy   tranquillity   in   their 
historic  homeland,  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  Europe's  crusades  m  the  Holy 
Land.     And  finally,  this  unhappy  and 
unfortunate  people,  many  of  whom  had 
enrolled  abroad  in  the  fighting  forces  of 
the  Allied  and  associated  Powers  during 
Worid  War  I  and  fought  gallantly  m  de- 
fense of  democracy  and  freedom,  were 
left  to  their  unhappy  fate  at  the  end  of 

the  war.  .  '    . 

On  the  50th  anniversary  of  this  na- 
tional tragedy  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
Armenian  victims  of  Turkish  genocide 
and  wish  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the 
surviving  Armenian  people. 

The  great  sacrifices  of  the  Armenian 
people  and  their  undying  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  wlU  be  spread  upon 
the  pages  of  history  for  all  future  gener- 
ations. The  Armenian  fight  for  good 
government  and  their  fight  for  human 
rights  should  not  be  forgotten.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  participate  in  paying 
tribute  to  these  brave  people  and  hope 
that  their  suffering  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  shall  not  have  been  in 

^^Mr  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24. 
1915  a  turbulent  day  forcastlng  many 
days' of  national  and  Individual  pain  and 
sorrow.  Is  a  scarred,  bloody  marker  in 
the  chronicle  of  human  suffering. 

The  security  of  peace  and  freedom  as 
we  in  America  enjoy  it  is  almost  totally 
unknown  in  the  small  nation  of  Arnienia. 
This  country  has  geographically  and  his- 
torically been  the  bridge   and   battle- 
ground  of   foreign   forces.     The   strife 
erupting  between  Rome  and  Persia,  be- 
tween Byzantium  and  the  Arabs,  the 
Arabs  and  the  Turks,  exploded  on  Ar- 
menian soil  slashing  the  ugly  knives  of 
hate  and  greed  through  Armenia  s  soul. 
Many  ^llen  masters  have  tried  to  im- 
pose their  language  and  religion  on  these 
captives  of  history  but  the  strong  de- 
termination of  the  Armenians  resisted 
and  remained  loyal  to  their  consciences 
and  culture.  ,    , 

For  400  years  the  Turkish  Empire  ruled 
over  the  Armenians.  During  this  period 
the  Armenians  forecasted,  faithfully 
fought,  and  waited  for  the  day  they  could 
have  freedom  hi  their  own  homeland. 
Finally  In  the  aging  19th  century,  the 
Armenians  felt  their  endless  plight  could 
be  realized  with  the  aid  of  European  gov- 
ernments. Simultaneously  the  Turkish 
Government,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  take  severe  action  against  their  cap- 
tives  persecuted  the  Armenians  for  al- 
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and    for    fomenting 


leged    conspiracy 
disturbances. 

This  persecution  formulated  one  of  tne 
most  vile.  Inhuman  chapters  of  ancient 
and  modem  books.    On  April  24.  1915, 
the  Turks  commenced  vast  massacres 
and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  1  million 
Armenians  had  been  murdered  at  the 
hands  of  these  dictators.     The  deadly 
hand  of   vengeance   passed   over  every 
Armenian  community  smearing  the  land 
with  blood,  filling  the  Armenians  with 
sorrow  and  desperation — slaughters  car- 
ried out  by  a  prearranged  plan  through 
monstrous  machinery.    A  decree  by  the 
Turks  had  declared  that  all  Armenians 
be  disarmed.    Armenian  men  had  been 
drafted  into  an  army.    A  public  crier 
would  announce  to  a  tov^Ti  that  all  men 
were  to  report  to  duty— a  rendezvous 
with  death  on  a  desolate  road.    Wives  of 
these  victims  were  killed  or  sold  into 
slavery  as  were  their  children. 

On  April  24  we  paid  a  solemn  tribute 
to  the  thousands  of  Armenians  who  fifty 
years  ago  lost  their  hves  for  the  sake  of 
individual  and  national  freedom — for  the 
right  of  life  with  all  its  responsibilities 
and  freedoms.  . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Permsylvama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my 
dlstingtilshed    colleague    from    Illinois 
[Mr   Derw^inski]  today  in  a  tribute  to 
the  terrible  sacrifice  of  a  brave  people. 
The  road  to  eventual  universal  free- 
dom is  bathed  in  the  blood  of  patriots, 
to    paraphrase    Thomas    Jefferson.    In 
this  long  and  weary  journey  toward  lib- 
erty for  mankind,  the  grandeur  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Armenian  people  rises  hke 
a  beacon  in  the  daik  night  of  the  soul  of 
the  oppressed.  . 

If  we,  as  Americans  in  a  free  society, 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  liberty  today,  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Armenian 
people.  They  fought  by  our  side  in 
World  War  I;  they  resisted  aggressiorr 
on  their  own  soil;  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  numbers  of  those  who 
opposed  them,  but  the  spirit  they  gave 
to  the  battle  endures. 

We  pause,  today,  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  legacy  we  have  been  given.  We 
look  back  upon  it.    We  profit  from  it. 

And  the  spirit  of  all  men  Is  enlarged 
and  ennobled  because  of  It. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armenian  people  who  were  martyred  50 
years  ago  through  the  Turkish  genocide 
are  almost  forgotten  in  the  moments  of 
history  so  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
call the  courage  of  these  courageous  vic- 
tims. 

The  Armenian  nation  was  a  great 
part  of  the  Allied  forces  which  gained 
victory  against  greed  and  tyranny  in 
World  War  I  and  its  contribution  was 
overwhelming  for  so  small  a  country. 

In  my  hometown  of  Racine,  Wis..  I 
treasure  my  genuine  friendships  with 
surviving  and  following  generations  of 
tliese  Armenian  martyrs.  They  aie 
wonderful  Americans  who  share  in  the 
responsibilities  of  community  Ufe  and 
contribute  greatly  to  intellectual  wealth 
of  our  Nation.  I  humbly  pay  respect  to 
the  memory  of  their  martyred  forebears. 
My  esteemed  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
eloquently  traced  this  story  of  human 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
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freedom  on  April  25  when  he  addressed 
the  Armenian  community  at  Memorial 
Hall  in  Racine  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  this  horrible  mass  murder 
of  innocent  human  beings. 

The  full  text  of  Congressman  Za- 
BLOCKi's  commemorative  address.  "Gen- 
ocide and  the  Future  of  Man,"  follows:^ 

Genocide  and  the  Futvre  of  Man 
(Speech   of   Hon.   Clement   J.   Zablocki.   of 

Wisconsin,  at  Armenian  martyrs  50th  ob- 
servance. Sunday,  Apr.  25.  1965) 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  at  having  been  asked  to  speak 
at  tills  50th  observance  of  the  Armenian 
martyrs.  I  am  indebted  to  your  commit- 
tee and  to  Mr.  Jeknavorian  for  having  asked 
me  to  participate  in  today's  program. 

My  friends,  we  truly  live  In  a  marvelous 
age. 

Only  7  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
its  flrst  sputnik  into  space.  Today  men  are 
sent  into  space  and  tomorrow  men  will  land 
on  the  moon,  to  explore  that  planet  as  once 
Columbus  explored  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  are  wonders,  too.  of  modern  medi- 
cine. Diseases  which  had  been  the  scourge  of 
men  for  centuries  have  been  virtually  wiped 
out  in  the  space  of  a  few  years. 

Smallpox,  typhus,  bubonic  plague,  polio, 
typhoid,  cholera — all  these  diseases  have 
yielded  before  the  mind  and  technology  of 
modern  man. 

There  also  have  been  tremendous  advances 
In  feeding  people,  in  housing  them,  in  pro- 
viding clothing  for  their  bodies. 

Through  modern  fertilizers  and  irrigation 
techniques  the  deserts  have  been  made  to 
bloom  and  former  wastelands  have  produced 
abundance  beyond  man's  wildest  hopes. 

New  building  materials  have  revolution- 
ized man's  search  for  proper  housing  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

New  synthetic  fibers  have  brought  more 
versatile  and  less  expensive  clothing. 

We  need  only  look  around  us  to  see  the 
marvels  which  have  been  brought  to  us  by 
modern  science  and  technology. 

Yet  for  all  these  signs  of  progress,  for  all 
these  indications  that  man  is  advancing,  we 
still  have  not  learned  to  cope  with  the  basic 
problem  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

As  knowledge  has  grown  more  vast,  wars 
have  grown  more  terrible.  With  new  meth- 
ods of  preserving  and  improving  life  have 
come  novel  ways  of  killing  and  destroying. 

Today  at  least  five  nations  have  developed 
bombs  capable  of  destroying  whole  cities — 
millions  of  people — in  a  single  blast.  We 
have  seen  the  destruction  which  can  be 
wrought  by  an  atomic  bomb — at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  We  have  seen  the  awesome 
power  of  the  H-bomb  at  Bikini  Atoll. 

Modem  science  also  has  produced  other 
modern  weapons  of  awesome  destruction.  I 
am  thinking  of  napalm,  a  jellied  petroleum- 
base  explosive  that  envelop>€s  Its  victims  in 
flames  and  cremates  them  alive. 

There  Is  nerve  gas — developed  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  World  War  II — which  is  In- 
visible, odorless,  and  tasteless.  Yet  this  gas 
can  kill  a  man  as  quickly  as  a  bullet  to  the 
brain. 

It  was  scientific  advances  which  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis  power  to  carry  out 
extermination  of  Jews  and  Slavs  in  numbers 
that  even  today  stagger  the  Imagination. 

Six  million  Jews  In  Europe  went  to  the  gas 
chambers.  In  addition  more  millions  of 
Poles,  Czechs,  and  other  Slavic  peoples  were 
killed  by  Hitler's  madness. 

Without  the  specially  developed  gases,  this 
slaughter  woxild  have  been  Impossible. 
Without  the  specially  designed  ovens,  the 
mass  killings  would  have  been  thwarted. 

Science — a  tool  of  man's  peaceful  prog- 
ress— became  In  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  an 
Uistrument  of  that  most  heinous  of  crimes: 
genocide.  i 


Genocide:  The  use  of  deliberate  measvires 
to  exterminate  a  racial,  political,  or  cultural 
group.  Genocide:  A  crime  against  man- 
kind that  stands  condenuied  by  all  organized 
religions,  by  history,  and.  In  our  own  time, 
by  special  convention  of  the  United  Nations. 
Genocide:  A  sin  that  cries  to  God  for  ven- 
geance. 

Terrible  though  it  is.  genocide  Is  an  age- 
old  sin  of  man.  Born  of  narrow  loyalties, 
nurtured  In  dark  hatred  and  practiced  with 
unrivaled  savagery,  genocide — Instances  of 
genocide — blacken  the  pages  of  world  history. 
We  call  to  mind  the  great  Greek  epic  of 
Homer — the  Iliad.  It  is  the  story  of  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans.  The 
confilct  ended  with  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  Trojan  people  and  their  culture. 

History  al.^o  tells  us  of  the  titanic  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  ancient 
world.  When  the  Roman  armies  overcame 
the  Carthaginians  after  years  of  battle,  men. 
women,  and  children  were  put  to  the  sword. 
The  city  of  Carthage  Itself  was  leveled — 
not  one  stone  left  upon  a  stone.  And  when 
that  was  finished  the  Romans  salted  the 
earth  round  about  so  that  no  living  thing 
would  grow  there  again   for  centuries. 

It  w.\s  with  similar  savage  deeds  that  later 
Romans  attempted  to  crush  Christianity. 
We  all  know  the  stories  of  men,  women,  and 
children  fed  to  lions  simply  because  of  theU- 
belief  in  God.  We  revere  those  who  lost 
their  lives  because  of  their  faith  and  honor 
them  as  saints  and  martyrs. 

Today  we  honor  another  group  of  mar- 
tyrs— Cluistian  Armenians  who  became  vic- 
tims of  mass  persecution  less  than  three 
generations  ago. 

It  was  on  April  24.  1915,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tvirkey.  led  by  ruthless  vllUans. 
took  the  first  step  in  a  systematic  plan  to 
exterminate  the  Armenian  people. 

On  that  day  over  100  Armenian  intellec- 
tuals were  arrested  in  Constantinople.  These 
victims  were  transported  Into  the  Interior 
of  T\.irkey  and  coldly  murdered. 

It  was  the  first  step  In  an  attempt  to  wipe 
out  the  Armenian  nation,  the  oppressed  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Caucasus. 

The  events  of  those  days  and  nights  of 
horror  are.  I  am  svire,  known  much  better 
to  you  than  ever  they  could  be  recounted 
by  me — even  if  a  lifetime  of  study  were  de- 
voted to  the  subject. 

One  can  read  of  the  massacre  of  the  Ar- 
menian men,  of  the  women  being  attacked, 
raped,  and  murdered,  of  children  put  to  the 
sword  or  sold  into  slavery. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  that  1  million 
Armenians  died  during  those  terrible  days. 
One  can  comprehend  all  those  facts  and  yet 
not  appreciate  their  import  as  you  do.   Many 
of  you  lost  parents,  brothers,  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins,  friends  in  the  slaughter.  Your  lives 
have  been  Intimately  touched  by  this  sense- 
less outrage. 
You  know  full  well  the  horror  of  genocide. 
It  is  a  lesoon  that  the  world  should  learn 
well.    Despite  the  terrible  example  of  geno- 
cide   practiced    against    the    Armenians    in 
World  War  I  and  the  Jews  in  World  War  II. 
we  still  see  attempts  by  races — peoples — to 
annihilate  others. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  the  story  of  the  fierce  tribal  war 
between  the  Balubas  and  the  Watusis.  The 
rivers  of  Africa  ran  red  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  tall  Watusl  tribesmen  by  the  much 
smaller,  but  more  numerous  Balubas. 

LeGs  violent,  but  no  less  significant  has 
been  the  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  stifie 
its  Jewish  minority.  The  Jews  are  deprived 
by  law  from  the  basic  cultural  rights  ac- 
corded to  other  nationalities. 

The  present  Kremlin  rulers  are  blaming  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  mak- 
ing them  scapegoats  for  the  regime's  un- 
sound economic  policies.  Jews  have  been  sin- 
gled out  for  persecution  for  so-called  "eco- 


nomic" crimes,   and  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  practice  their  religion. 

We  need  only  look  to  Communist  Rumania 
for  another  example  of  a  people  systemati- 
cally  persecuting  other  people.  For  years  tlie 
Hungarian  minority  living  In  Transylvania,  a 
provmce  of  Rumania,  haye  suffered  discrim- 
ination, persecution  and  even  death — simply 
because  of  their  nationality. 

Another  prime  example  of  genocide  can  bt 
seen  in  the  treatment  of  the  people  of  Tibet 
by  the  Red  Chinese.  China  has  Imposed  a 
h;irsh  rule  on  that  once  sovereign  country 
and  has  forced  the  Tibetan  ruler  and  spirit- 
ual chief — the  Dalai  Lama — to  flee  for  his 
life. 

Although  few  reports  reach  the  West  from 
tho.se  remote  regions,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Chinese  have  murdered  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  any  opposi- 
tion to  its  absolute  rule.  Tlie  culture  and 
religion  of  Tibet^among  the  oldest  In  the 
world — have  all  but  been  extinguished. 

These  examples  help  us  to  realize'  that 
genocide  still  remains  a  threat.  Nor  does  it 
suffice  simply  to  point  the  accusing  finger 
at  the  Communist  countries  or  at  half-savage 
African  tribesmen. 

Here  in  our  own  country  we  have  those  who 
would — if  given  a  chance — crush  another 
minority. 

There  are  Americans  whose  anti-Semitic 
bias  is  so  strong  that  they  would  reinstltute 
the  horrors  of  Hitler. 

There  are  those  in  this  great  land  of  ours, 
who,  if  given  a  chance,  would  exterminate 
those  of  differing  religious  beliefs. 

Some  who  harbor  these  feelings  of  hatred 
do  not  hesitate  to  state  their  objectives. 
There  is  a  small  group  of  fanatics  and  misfits 
which  calls  itself  the  American  Nazi  Party. 
The  leaders  of  this  group  have  called  on 
many  occasions  for  open  warfare  against 
Jews  and  Negroes.  There  are  other  groups— 
perhaps  less  extreme  than  the  American 
Nazi  Party — whlcb  have  similar  aims. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  American  people  that 
those  who  support  violent  racist  views  are 
a  small  minority — most  of  them  on  the 
lun.it ic  fringe. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  foolish 
to  state  flatly  that  "it  can't  happen  here"— 
to  believe  that  the  genocide  practiced  against 
Armenians,  against  Jews,  against  Christians, 
couldn't  possibly  happen  In  the  United 
States. 

It  could  happen  here  If  we  as  Americans 
fail  to  hold  fast  to  the  Ideals  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  and  prospered. 

It  could  happen  here  If  we  cease  to  be  on 
guard  against  every  form  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice. 

It  could  happen  here  If  we  forget  that 
every  time  the  rights  of  another  man  are 
curtailed,  we  all  are  that  much  less  free. 

Wlien  an  American  citizen  Is  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  he  Is  a  Negro,  the  demo- 
cratic franchise  of  us  all  Is  less  secure. 

When  a  Jew  is  denied  a  job  because  of 
religion,  our  own  right  to  work  and  sup- 
port our  families  Is  abridged. 

When  a  man  Is  treated  badly  because  he 
has  an  accent  to  his  speech,  or  slanted  eyes, 
or  distinct  facial  characteristics  or  unique 
customs — then  we  are  all  less  secure  In  the 
enjoyment  of  our  liberties. 

It  Is  In  this  sense,  then,  that  we  must 
struggle  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  America. 
The  Great  Society,  as  described  by  President 
Johnson,  is  a  striving,  a  constant  effort  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  democracy  and  justice  to 
all  our  citizens. 

In  this  effort,  you  as  Americans  of  Armen- 
ian descent  can  play  a  special  role.  You 
and  your  ancestors  have  struggled  for  cen- 
turies for  freedom  and  self-determination. 
You  know  the  value  of  liberty  and  have  been 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  preserving  It. 

Thus,  you  are  In  an  excellent  position  to 
assist  other  peoples,  other  minority  groups, 
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they  Btrlve  for  freedom  and  equality  with- 
fn  our  American  system. 

But  your  role  extends  beyond  Just  the 
hnres  of  the  United  States.  The  Armenian 
t,,rlta«e  contains  a  lesson  for  al!  mankind. 

Tt  Mposes  the  folly  of  narrow  nationalistic 
rnncerns  which  breed  hatred  and  violence. 

The  Armenian  experience  emphasizes  the 
horror  which  results  when  one  race,  one 
ritlon  sets  out  to  destroy  another. 

It  points  up  the  fact  that  genocide  must 
be  universally  condemned  as  abhorrent  to 
humanity  and  to  the  author  of  all  life. 

In  our  nuclear  age — when  a  single  act  of 
eenoclde  could  encompass  whole  continents— 
the  future  of  mankind  may  well  depend  on 
how  well  Individual  human  beings  learn  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  death  of  the  Armenian 

itirtyrs. 

The  task,  therefore,  is  an  awesome  one. 
Yet  the  reward  is  high.  For  if  our  efforts— 
and  those  of  men  of  good  will  everywhere- 
come  to  fruition,  our  children  or  our  chil- 
dren's children  may  see  a  blessed  time  on 
earth,    characterized    by    one    outstanding 

fact: 
That  man  is  humane  to  man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armenians  are  one  of  the  oldest  peoples 
In  human  history,  and  today  they  are 
one  of  the  few  surviving  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  Their  national  history 
precedes  our  Christian  era  by  many  cen- 
turies. In  their  mountainous  homeland 
in  eastern  Asia  Minor  they  had  consti- 
tuted their  own  state  and  were  content 
with  their  primitive,  self-contained 
lot.  But  Armenia  being  placed  across 
the  path  of  invaders  and  conquerors,  it 
was  invaded  and  overrun  by  numerous 
Asiatic  hordes  including  the  Mongols, 
Tartar,  Seljuk  Turks,  and  finally  Otto- 
man Turks,  and  the  Armenian  people 
lived  for  centuries  under  the  oppressive 
alien  rulers  in  their  homeland. 

While  thus  overwhelmed  by  these  pow- 
erful hordes,  and  held  down  by  brute 
force  for  centuries,  the  Armenians  man- 
aged to  maintain  their  distinct  national 
entity,  their  own  language,  and  above  all 
their   Christian    faith.    They    did    this 
even  under  most  adverse  circumstances, 
under  the  Ottoman  Turks.    Toward  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  however,  they 
were  unduly  oppressed  by  both  the  gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  and  also  by  the  un- 
ruly and  wild  Kurds.    The  Armenian 
leaders   complained   to  the   authorities 
and  when  the  government  failed  to  do 
anything  for  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Armenian  provinces  of  Tur- 
key, then   they   appealed   to   European 
governments  for  some  aid.     These  gov- 
ernments, which  had  acted  as  trustees  of 
oppressed  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey, 
manifested  serious  concern  with  the  fate 
of  the  Armenians,  and  they  induced  the 
Turks  to  protect  the  Annenians  against 
the     Kurds.    The     Turks     reluctantly 
promised  to   do  this  but  considered  it 
European  interference  in  their  internal 
affairs.    They  felt  that  European  inter- 
vention was  caused  by  the  presence  of 
Armenians     in     Turkey.    They     then 
thought   of   eliminating   the   Armenian 
element  in  Turkey,  through  wholesale 
massacres  if  necessary. 

Their  evil  and  inhuman  intentions 
were  revealed  in  1915,  when  in  the  course 
of  less  than  1  year,  nearly  all  of  the  2 
million  Armenians  in  Turkey,  who  had 
for  centuries  constituted  the  most  indus- 
trious, energetic,  peaceful,  loyal,  and 
productive  element  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 


pire, were  uprooted  of  their  homes  and 
deported  to  desolate  and  inhospitable 
deserts  in  Mesopotamia  and  northern 
Syria.  Meanwhile  more  than  1  million 
of  these  were  massacred  and  lost  their 
lives  through  famine  and  otherwise. 
Only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  suc- 
ceeded to  save  their  lives  by  escaping  to 
neighboring  countries,  while  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  were  sold  into  slav- 
ery by  Arabs.  Kurds,  and  Turks. 

That  is  the  sad  and  dismal  story  of  the 
Armenian  people  in  Turkey.    It  is  in- 
deed tragic  that  these  people,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  Christians  and  were 
the  first  to  adopt  Christian  faith  as  their 
state  religion,  who  had  successfully  held 
their  own  against  all  their  conquerors 
and  preserved  their  national  entity,  and 
through  their  enterprising  activity  had 
become  a  positive  asset  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  were   decimated  and   extermi- 
nated under  circumstances  of  inhuman 
cruelty   during   the   First   World    War. 
Fortunately  for  them,  and  also  for  us 
here,  the  many  survivors  of  that  holo- 
caust have  migrated  to  this  hospitable 
Republic,  and  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
they    have    already    made   considerable 
contribution  to  our  democratic  way  of 
life.    They  have  made  their  marks  in 
industry,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  in  the  fine  arts  and 
literature.    Over  all  and  above  all  else, 
they  have  become  faithful,  law-abiding, 
industrious,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citizens 
of  their  adopted  country.    On  the  observ- 
ance of  the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
national  tragedy  in  Turkey,  we  join  them 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Arme- 
nian victims  of  Turkish  massacres  in 
1915. 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  mod- 
ern history  of  the  Armenian  people  is 
characterized  by  misery  and  misfortune. 
Subjected  to  alien  conquerors  in  their 
homeland,  at  times  they  were  not  even 
allowed  to  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity 
in  their  servitude.    Such  was  their  un- 
enviable lot  under  Ottoman  sultans  for 
more  than  400  years.    There  in  their  his- 
toric homeland  in  eastern  Asia  Minor, 
surrounded  by  wild  tribes  of  different 
faiths,  and  held  down  by  inefEcient  but 
oppressive   government,   most   of   them 
managed  to  survive.   About  1  million  Ar- 
menians were   thus  isolated  from   the 
West,  and  another  1  million  were  scat- 
tered in  other  parts  of  Turkey,  consti- 
tuting the  most  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious   element    in    the    old    Ottoman 
Empire.     For   years    they    formed    the 
commercial    and    industrial    sinews    of 
Turkey.    Unfortunately  their  usefulness 
and  even  their  indispensability  to  the 
country   did  not  make   the  Armenians 
full-fledged  citizens  of  Turkey.     They 
were  subjected  to  discrimination  and  a 
series  of  disabilities  which  made  them 
barely  second-class  citizens.    Since  the 
Armenians  w-ere  not  members   of   the 
dominant  race  and  did  not  accept  the 
religion  of  the  Turks,  they  were  consid- 
ered inferior  in  every  respect.     Arme- 
nians, on  their  part,  had  done  everjrthing 
to  improve  their  lot,  but  all  their  efforts 
proved  of  no  avail.    They  were  the  con- 
stant and  ready  prey  of  the  plundering 
and  robbing  Kurds  and  corrupt  govern- 
ment officials.     Neither  their  property 
nor  their  very  lives  were  safe  under  the 


prevailing  conditions.  And  the  most 
discouraging  aspect  of  it  all  was  that  the 
Government  did  nothing  about  this 
abominable  situation. 

Armenians  in  desperation  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  governments  of  Europe  for 
help.  They  felt  that  since  the  Turkish 
Government  would  do  nothing  for  them, 
they  hoped  and  prayed  for  good  words 
and  deeds  on  the  part  of  certain  Euro- 
pean governments.  Fortunately,  for  the 
time  being,  these  governments  took  up 
the  case  of  the  Armenians  and  urged  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  make  reforms 
that  would  help  the  situation.  The 
Turks  promised  to  do  something  about 
it.  but  they  felt  that  such  a  promise  was 
extorted  from  them  at  the  instigation  of 
Armenian  leaders.  They  were  intensely 
angry,  and  they  did  not  forget  this.  They 
seemed  determined  to  teach  the  Armen- 
ians a  lesson,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
First  World  War  that  lesson  was  ad- 
ministered to  Armenians  indiscriminate- 
ly, regardless  of  age  and  sex,  in  the  form 
of  wholesale  massacres,  forced  deporta- 
tion, and  famine. 

This  murderous  machinery  of  genocide 
was  put  into  effect  in  1915.    First  all  Ar- 
menian community  leaders  were  arrest- 
ed, imprisoned,  and  then  murdered.    Si- 
multaneously    Armenians     serving     in 
Turkey's  armed   forces  were  separated 
from  their  fighting  units,  disarmed  and 
removed  under  heavy  guards  to  the  rear 
of  fighting  fronts,  and  then  massacred 
by     their     Turkish     comrades-in-arms. 
Then  all  able-bodied  males  Ln  Armenian 
communities,  ranging  from  12  to  60  years 
old,  were  conscripted  into  "labor  bat- 
talions," and  soon  these  too  were  mas- 
sacred.   That  left  the  women,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  aged.    These  were  removed 
from  their  homes,  some  were  massacred 
in  a  few  days,  and  others  were  deported 
to  distant  Mesopotamian  and  Syrian  des- 
erts,  where   they    suffered   slow   death 
through   starvation.     Others   were   en- 
slaved as  servants  and  household  help  in 
Turkish,  Kurdish,  and  Arab  homes.    In 
less  than  1  year,  in  1915.  nearly  2  million 
Armenians  in  Turkey  disappeard,  more 
than  1  million  having  lost  their  lives  in 
this  first  planned  genocide  in  modern 
history.    Committed  decades  before  the 
savage  onslaught  of  Hitler  against  the 
Jews,  this  ghastly  deed  carmot  be  mini- 
mized or  condoned  by  the  civilized  world. 
Fifty  years  after  their  national  tragedy. 
Annenians  everywhere  observe  this  sad 
anniversary,  and  I  personally  join  them 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  1  mil- 
lion Armenian  victims  of  this  genocide. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  April  24 
marked   the    50th   anniversai-y    of   the 
tragic   losses   of   the   Armenian   people 
under  the  Ottoman  Empire.    Over  2  mil- 
lion gallant  Armenians  lost  not  only 
their  worldly  possessions,  but  more  than 
half  died  under  circumstances  of  bru- 
tality and  cruelty. 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  written  in  his 
definitive  work.  "Treatment  of  the 
Armenians:" 

The  exact  quantitative  scale  of  the  crime 
remains  uncertain,  but  there  Is  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  responslbUlty  for  its  prepa- 
ration. The  guilt  must  therefore  fall  upon 
the  officials  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
but  It  will  not  weigh  equally  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  official  hierarchy.    The  behavior 
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of  the  gendarmerie,  for  example,  was  utterly 
atrocious:  tlie  subordinates  were  demoral- 
ized by  the  power  for  evil  that  waa  placed  in 
their  hands. 

There  is  no  earthly  power  that  can 
approach  the  bar  of  public  morality  with 
clean  hands,' unstained  by  the  blood  of 
human  life.  But  if  we  are  still  living  in 
a  world  which  has  not  yet  learned  to 
love  rather  than  hate,  our  remembrance 
of  this  tragic  occurrence  from  the  past 
rekindles  hope  for  the  future.  By  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  brave  Armenian  peo- 
ple on  this  occasion,  we  dramatize  man- 
kind's effort,  no  matter  how  feebly,  to 
arouse  an  awakened  conscience  to  search 
harder  for  a  better  way  to  live,  a  more 
decent  way  to  settle  our  differences. 

Time,  education.  and  spiritual 
strength  remain  our  best  weapons  in  this 
eternal  struggle  against  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man. 

Thanks  to  one  of  my  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DerwinskiI  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  meet  His  Grace,  Archbishop 
Hrant  Kaichadourian,  prelate  of  Ar- 
menians of  North  America.  This  privi- 
lege brought  a  delightful  sense  of  the 
oneness  of  the  hvunan  family,  empha- 
sizing that  the  suffering  of  one  group  is 
indeed  part  of  the  life  of  all  others. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
great  tragedies  live  not  only  in  the  his- 
toiT  books,  but  in  the  minds  and  memo- 
ries of  a  great  people.  The  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Turkish  genocide  of  the 
Armenian  population  still  brings  a  feel- 
ing of  horror  to  the  American  Nation.  It 
is  not  simple  to  grasp  the  dimensions  of 
this  tragedy — the  fact,  for  instance,  that 
more  was  contributed  by  Armenians  to 
the  Allied  cause  in  terms  of  World  War 
I  casualties  than  by  any  other  single  Al- 
lied state,  large  or  small,  or  the  fact  that 
it  is  as  if  all  Armenians  living  in  an  area 
equal  in  size  to  the  area  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  were  hunted  out.  and  carried 
off  by  some  unaccountable  affliction. 

The  Armenians  were  not  protagonists 
in  the  war — they  bore  none  of  the  guilt 
for  its  outbreak.  But  2  million  lived  in 
Turkey,  in  that  empire  which  had  be- 
come known  by  the  20th  centuiy  as  the 
sick  man  of  Europe,  and  by  the  end  of 
1915,  only  a  handful  was  left,  after  a 
purge  that  accounted  for  more  than  1 
million  Ai-menian  lives.  The  real  cause 
seemed  to  have  been  the  detennination 
of  Turkey  to  do  away  with  European  in- 
tervention in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
Armenians. 

The  devotion  of  these  people  to  their 
way  of  life  and  their  perseverance  in  the 
face  of  oppression  and  tyranny  deserves 
to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago.  on  April  24.  1915,  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Turkish  massacres  of  the 
Ai-menians.  On  that  day  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Empire  arrested 
over  100  Annenian  intellectuals  and  in 
a  short  time  executed  them.  Within  the 
year  over  1  million  Armenians  were  killed 
and  another  1  million  were  driven  from 
iheir  homeland.  Because  of  their  Chris- 
tianity the  Armenians  were  the  object 
of  Turkish  hatred.  By  1915  interna- 
tional politics  further  compromised  the 
Armenians  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks. 
The  Turkish  Govermnent,  then  in  the 


midst  of  World  War  I  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans,  found  itself  fighting  a  losing 
war  against  the  Pi-ench  and  the  English. 
The  longstanding  religious  hatred,  plus 
the  common  Christianity  of  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Western  Eui-opean 
allies  made  the  Armenians  a  natural 
scapegoat  for  the  proud  Turks.  Geo- 
graphically isolated,  the  Annenians  were 
an  easy  prey. 

In  1915.  the  church  was  the  principal 
institution  of  the  Armenian  people. 
Scarcely  10  percent  of  the  Armenian 
clei-gymen  sui'vived  the  atrocities.  Only 
one  prelate  was  spared,  the  others  were 
bi-utally  murdered.  Annenian  Catholic 
priests  and  nuns  joined  their  Armenian 
Apostolic  brethren  in  death.  A  frightful 
toll  was  exacted  from  the  Armenian 
Protestant  community.  According  to 
careful  studies,  the  Turks  seized  2,050 
Annenian  churches  and  203  Armenian 
monasteries  during  the  genocide.  Many 
churches  were  made  into  armories  or 
torn  down  ritualistically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  Annenian  church  have  designated 
April  as  a  month  of  momning  for  the 
massacred  Aimenians.  Pope  Paiil  sung 
a  solemn  pontifical  mass  during  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Ecumenical  Council 
in  Rome  for  the  Armenian  martyrs.  The 
Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
has  issued  a  proclamation  designating 
April  24  through  May  31, 1965,  as  a  period 
of  mourning  for  these  martyrs.  On  Sat- 
urday last.  April  24.  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  beginning  of  the  Armenian 
massacres,  special  commemorative  serv- 
ices were  conducted  throughout  tire 
United  States  for  the  million  Armenians 
lost  in  1915.  I  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  one  of  these  observances 
sponsored  by  St.  Gregory  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  of  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass..  held  at  the  Sheraton  Motor  Inn 
in  Springfield.  I  am  sure  that  this  was 
one  of  the  most  moving  and  impressive 
events  held  throughout  the  country  to 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Arme- 
nian massacres.  It  was  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  impressive  com- 
memorative events  that  I  have  ever  at- 
tended. The  address  delivered  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Christopher  J.  Weldon, 
D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Di- 
ocese of  Springfield,  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate. The  address  in  the  Armenian 
language  by  the  Very  Reverend  Khacha- 
dour  Guiragossian,  pastor  of  the  St. 
Gregory  Armenian  Apostolic  Church, 
was  moving  and  impressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  newspaper  stoi-y  from 
the  Springfield   Sunday   Republican  of 
April  25,  containing  excerpts  of  Bishop 
Weldon's  fine  speech,  a  copy  of  the  ex- 
cerpts of  the  Armenian  language  speech 
of  Very  Rev.  Guiragossian,  a  copy  of  my 
address  of  tribute  on  this  very  significant 
occasion,  and  a  copy  of  the  program  for 
the    St.    Gregory    Armenian    Apostolic 
Church  commemorative  dinner: 
(From  the  SprLngfleld   (Mass.)   Sunday  Re- 
publican. Apr.  25,  19651 
Mass.vcre  Anniversary  Observed  by 
Armenians 
Observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
1915  massacre  of  some  1,500,000  Armenians 


by  the  Turkish  Government  was  highlighted 
by  an  address  delivered  by  Most  Rev.  Christo- 
pher J.  Weldon,  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Springfield,  at  a  com- 
memorative dinner  program  Saturday  night 
at  the  Sheraton  Motor  Inn. 

TWO  HUNDRED  ATTEND 

More  than  200  Greater  Springfield  resi- 
dents of  Armenian  descent  remembered  that 
tragic  day  of  April  24.  1915,  and  heard  Bishop 
Weldon  paraphrase  that  portion  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  which  states, 
"It's  for  us  the  living  to  dedicate  ourselves 
for  those  who  suffered  and  died,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  have  died  in  vain." 

Bishop  Weldon,  signifying  Roman  Catholic 
participation  In  the  Armenians'  anniversary 
observance  of  the  slaughter,  praised  the  Ar- 
menians here  in  America  and  abroad  for  re- 
membering and  keeping  alive  memories  of 
that  day  50  years  ago.  "Forgetfulness,"  he 
said,   'breeds  repetition." 

He  said  that  the  Christian  Idea  of  brother- 
hood and  lov^  means  we  may  even  try  to  un- 
derstand why  the  massacre  happened  and 
lat>or  to  prevent  any  repetition  In  the  future 

TRUE  TEST 

The  Springfield  clergyman,  drawing  an 
analogy  to  the  fact  that  a  50th  anniversary 
traditionally  means  gold,  said  "The  true  test 
of  gold  is  that  It  survives  fire."  "Arme- 
nians." he  said,  "have  been  tested  by  fire, 
and  have  survived." 

"The  fires  of  hatred  ranging  with  all  the 
atrocities  done  to  the  Armenian  people,"  he 
continued,  "have  not  destroyed  the  gold  of 
the  Armenian  spirit." 

The  Very  Rev.  Khachadour  Guiragossian. 
pastor  of  St.  Gregory's  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church,  speaking  In  Armenian,  told  of  the 
history  and  background  which  led  to  the 
Turkish  massacre  of  the  Armenians,  and 
said.  "Fifty  years  have  passed  since  that  day 
and  the  Armenian  people  still  live." 

A    WITNESS 

He  said  he  witnessed  In  Syria  "thousands 
of  starved  women  and  children — unrecog- 
nizable, skeletonlike,  and  nearly  naked.  Of 
these  Armenians."  he  continued,  "many  died 
before  my  eyes." 

Father  Guiragossian  said  it  was  the  Ar- 
menian's faith  in  Christ  that  has  given  them 
the  strength  to  endure,  and  concluded,  "In 
this,  the  50th  year  since  the  massacre,  this 
must  be  our  lesson — our  martyrs  died  to 
teach  us  to  live." 

High  masses  commemorating  April  24, 1915, 
win  observe  and  remember  that  day  In 
Armenian  churches,  locally,  nationally,  and 
abroad. 

OTHER    SPEAKERS 

Tributes  to  the  fallen  Armenian  martyrs 
were  given  In  short  addresses  by  Mayor 
Charles  V.  Ryan,  Congressman  Edward  P. 
BoLAND,  and  Carnlg  PiUglan,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  St.  Gregory 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  sponsors  of  the 
evening's  program. 

Ryan  spoke  of  the  enormity  of  the  1915 
tragedy,  and  reminded  the  guests  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  In  the  revltallzation 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Armenian  people. 

A  SURVIVOR 

Present  at  the  commemorative  dinner  was 
Onnlk  Melikian,  who  has  lived  in  Springfield 
since  1926  and  who  was  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  massacre. 

He  told  the  Republican  he  was  studying 
at  the  St.  Nlshan  Mission,  a  monetary  school 
In  Central  Armenia,  at  the  time  of  the  Turk- 
ish slaughter.  In  1914,  he  recalled,  Armenia's 
Turkish  overloads  began  registering  all  Arme- 
nians In  the  Turkish  Empire.  He  received 
word  while  at  school  of  the  Impending  trag- 
edy, and  left  the  mission  to  start  resistance 
groups  in  the  surrounding  hills. 

There  were  about  200  groups  all  together 
he  said,  engaging  In  guerrilla  warfare,  with 
between  20  and  25  persons  per  group. 
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One  day  in  March  1915,  Melikian  said,  be- 
fore the  sun  came  up.  Turkish  troops  were 
dispatched  to  surround  every  home  In  the 
Turkish  Empire  In  which  Armenians  lived. 
The  soldiers  took  all  Armenian  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  45,  put  them  In  Jail, 
and  questioned  them  for  30  days. 

STABBED  TO  DEATH 

On  April  24,  he  recalled,  the  soldiers  re- 
moved their  prisoners  at  night  by  twos  at 
bavonet  point,  and  tied  them  all  together 
jn  groups  of  eight.  The  Armenians,  he  said, 
were  thrown  Into  pits  100  at  a  time,  and  then 
stabbed  to  death. 

After  the  males  were  disposed  of  the 
women  the  children,  and  the  older  men  were 
forced  into  the  Syrian  desert  and  left  with 
no  means  of  support. 

Melikian  said  his  closest  call  came  when  ■ 
his  band  was  beselged  for  18  days  by  Turkish 
troops  at  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  fort  in 
Central  Armenia.  He  lost  more  than  half 
his  group  of  25  men.  and  he  and  the  sur- 
vivors escaped  to  the  hills  under  the  cover 
of  darkness. 

Official  records  show  that  more  than  1,500,- 
000  of  his  countrymen  died  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  but  Melikian  estimates  the  true 
figure,  which  he  says  only  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment knows,  may  run  as  high  as  3  million. 

Included  In  the  50th  anniversary  program 
Saturday  night  was  a  recitation  by  Mrs. 
Ardashus  A.  Aykanlan  and  Mrs.  Nishan  H. 
Vartanian  of  an  Armenian  poem  called  The 
Pilgrimage  by  Avedls  Aharonlan,  and  the 
singing  of  two  selections  appropriate  to  the 
day  by  the  Choir  of  St.  Gregorys  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church. 

Members  of  the  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day 
Committee  were:  Arthur  A.  Aykanlan,  chair- 
man- Aroxy  Aykanlan.  Leon  Charkoudian, 
Mrs.'Popken  J.  Hachlglan,  Alice  Margoslan, 
Harry  Setlan,  and  Leo  Vartanian. 

Excerpts   From    the    Armenian    Address   by 
THE  Very   Reverend   Khachadour   Guira- 
gossian, Pastor  of  St.  Gregory  Armenian 
APOSTOLIC  Church.  Delivered  at  the  com- 
memorative Dinner  on  the  50th  Observ- 
ance OF  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day.  Satur- 
day, April  24.  at  the  Sheraton  Motor  Inn 
Today.  April  24,  for  the  Armenian  people  Is 
a  day  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  1  mil- 
lion martyrs.    In  Armenian  the  word  "April" 
means  "to  live,"  but  It  was  that  month  that 
the  Turks  chose  to  end  the  life  of  all  Armeni- 
ans.   Fifty  years  have  passed  since  that  day 
and  the  Armenian  people  still  live. 

The  Turkish  Government  was  looking  for 
the  opportune  moment  to  exterminate  the 
Armenian  people.  This  time  came  when  the 
Allies  were  preoccupied  with  World  War  I. 
The  Turkish  Government  took  advantage  of 
the  isolated  Armenians  and  at  midnight 
April  24  arrested  100  Intellectuals  In  the  cap- 
lUl  of  Istanbul,  deported  them  Inland,  then 
executed  them.  During  the  ensuing  holy 
week  began  the  deportation  of  Armenians 
from  every  village,  from  every  town — black 
clouds  hung  over  Armenians  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  of  3,000  years  to  the  barren 
desert  land. 

I  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  In  Syria, 
thousands  of  starved  women  and  children — 
unrecognizable,  skeletonlike,  nearly  naked 
Of  these  Armenians,  noble  Christians,  many 
died  before  my  eyes. 

Between  1915  and  1918  Armenians  took 
refuge  in  Syra.  The  Turks  wanted  to  kill  us 
all  but  they  did  not  reach  their  objective. 
Evil  never  succeeds.  For  the  Armenians  that 
began  to  gather  in  Syria,  aid  came  from 
America  through  the  Near  East  relief. 
Orphanages  and  ho.«;pltals ,  were  set  up.  Ar- 
menians are  eternally  Indebted  to  Americans 
for  this  aid. 

Today  50  years  have  passed  since  those 
dark  days  and  the  Armenian  population 
throughout  the  world  has  Increased  to  at 
least  that  of  1915.     Armenians  have  estab- 


llslied  themselves  as  good  citizens  in  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

In  1915  Turks  made  Armenia  a  burial 
ground.  Armenians  bore  a  cross  on  their 
shoulders;  their  faith  in  Christ  gave  them  the 
strength  to  endure. 

In  this,  the  50th  year  since  the  massacre, 
this  must  be  our  lesson — our  martyrs  died  to 
teach  us  to  live.  Armenians  all  over  the 
world  are  commemorating  this  day.  We  must 
have  faith  in  Christ;  faith  In  our  future. 
Faith  Is  a  must  to  succeed  and  faith  is  tied 
to  hope  and  love.  Love  of  God,  love  of 
friends,  neighbors — no  matter  of  race,  na- 
tionality.   Love  works  miracles. 


Speech  by  Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland 
The  long  and  turbulent  history  of  the 
Armenian  people  has  been  sad  and  tragic. 
Throughout  its  uneven  course  the  Armenians 
have  seldom  enjoyed  peace  and  rest  In  their 
homeland  for  any  length  of  time.  Their 
homeland,  had  been  the  bridge,  as  well  as 
the  battleground,  of  invading  and  conquer- 
ing forces,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
and  because  of  that  geographic  fact  they 
have  suffered  In  the  course  of  wars  between 
Rome  and  Persia  between  Byzantium  and 
the  Arabs,  between  Byzantium  and  the 
TurkG.  Numerous  times  their  country  was 
partitioned  between  Rome  and  Persia. 

Early  In  the  fifth  century,  nearly  the  whole 
country  became  part  of  Persia,  and  every 
effort  was  made  by  Persian  rulers  to  have 
Armenians  renounce  their  Christian  religion. 
A  bitter  religious  war  was  fought  in  451, 
one  in  which  the  Armenians  were  the  losers, 
but  they  still  refused  to  yield  to  superior 
Persian  power  on  matters  of  conscience.  By 
clinging  to  their  Christian  faith,  they 
claimed  moral  victory  over  Persian  author- 
ities. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
Armenia  was  overrun  and  conquered  by  the 
Arabs — and  for  some  250  years,  Armenians 
lived  under  the  ruthless  Arab  governors  ap- 
pointed by  caliphs  of  Damascus  and  Bagh- 
dad. 

In  the  late  ninth  century,  as  the  Arab  rule 
weakened,  Armenians  asserted  their  free- 
dom, regained  a  good  measure  of  independ- 
ence and  then  for  about  200  years  lived  In 
freedom  and  glory  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country.  That  period  was  the  medieval 
Golden  Age  of  Armenia. 

By  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  Asiatic 
invaders — Suljuk  Turks — were  harassing  the 
Armenians  on  their  eastern  borders.  In 
1071,  the  last  Armenian  stronghold  surren- 
dered to  these  invaders.  Large  groups  of 
Armenians  fled  the  country — seeking  ref- 
uge and  eventual  homes  In  other  lands. 
Thus  late  In  the  11th  century  began  the 
Armenian  diaspora,  the  dispersion  of  Armen- 
ians from  their  historic  homeland.  Despite 
this,  the  majority  of  the  population  refused 
to  abandon  their  native  land  and  remained 
there  until  their  extermmatlon  in  1915. 

During  the  next  several  centuries,  Armen- 
ians in  Armenia  endured  all  the  hardships 
caused  and  brutalities  committed  by  their 
Asiatic  conquerors.  Certain  Turkish  tribes 
replaced  others  as  rulers  of  the  land.  As 
time  went  on,  the  number  of  invading  peo- 
ples increased  while  the  number  of  Armen- 
ians Inevitably  decreased  through  emigra- 
tion, forced  conversion  to  Islam  and  also 
through  wanton  massacres.  Early  In  the  16th 
century,  most  of  the  country  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Armenians  were  brought  under  the 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans.  This  did  not 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  Armenian  people. 
Tlie  Armenians  were  fated  to  suffer  under 
their  new  masters  as  they  had  suffered  un- 
der others — and  for  400  years  they  endured 
their  unenviable  lot. 

They  made  the  best  of  a  very  bad  situa- 
tion, and  through  It  all  more  than  a  million 
of  them  managed  to  survive  In  their  home- 
land until  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War. 


And  then  came  their  national  tragedy. 
Then  came  the  day  that  we  commemorate 
this  day.  Martyr's  day.  This  day.  marked 
by  Armenians  the  world  over,  retells  the  bru- 
tal massacres  by  the  Turkish  rulers  In  April 
of  1915.  Fifty  years  usually  notes  a  golden 
anniversary.    But  not  this  event. 

This  event  and  this  day  commemorate  one 
of  the  most  tragic  pages  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Think  of  it.  Over  a  million  Ar- 
menians massacred.  This  barbaroxis,  inhu- 
man sacrifice  of  hvunan  life  has  been  exceeded 
in  the  world's  history  only  by  the  Insane 
actions  of  Hitler  against  the  Jews  In  World 
War  II. 

And  so  we  gather  this  day  so  that  the  world 
will  never  forget  what  happened  50  years  ago 
to  a  brave  and  resolute  people. 

Is  this  occasion  and  the  many,  many  like  It 
throughout  the  world,  an  exercise  In  futility 
and  frustration?  No.  I  think  not.  The 
world  must  pause  and  reflect  and  point  with 
shame  to  the  events  that  this  martjrr's  day 
brings  to  mind.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
forget.  For  the  placid  acceptance  of  the 
Armenian  tragedy  of  1915  begets  the  danger 
of  repetition. 

So  I  come  to  Join  with  you  in  this  mean- 
ingful occasion.  To  congratulate  you  on 
keeping  the  memory  of  your  national  tragedy 
alive — to  commend  you  for  your  magnificent 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  Christianity — to 
compliment  you  for  not  forgetting. 

I  express  the  gratitude  of  this  Government 
for  the  contributions  you  have  made  and  are 
making  to  this  Nation.  Your  cultiu-e,  your 
attractiveness,  your  intelligence,  your  spirit, 
have  spread  the  world  over.  This  Nation  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  these  attributes  and 
the  United  States  of  America  appreciates 
them. 


Program 

Invocation:  The  Reverend  Emerson  W. 
Smith,  executive  director,  Co'incil  of 
Churches  of  Greater  Springfield. 

Dinner. 

Message:  Carnig  Philiglan,  chairman,  board 
of  trustees,  St.  Gregory  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church. 

Armenian  recitation:  Mrs.  Ardashus  A. 
Aykanlan.  Mrs.  Nlshan  H.  Vartanian. 

Honored  guests:  The  Honorable  Charles  V. 
Ryan,  mayor  of  Springfield;  the  Honorable 
Edward  P.  Boland,  Hotose  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Armenian  address:  The  Very  Reverend 
Khachadour  Guiragossian,  St.  Gregory  Ar- 
menian Apostolic  Church. 

Choir:  St.  Gregory  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church. 

Address:  The  Most  Reverend  Christopher 
J.  Weldon,  bishop  of  the  Springfield  Diocese. 

Hayr  Mer. 

Benediction:  The  Very  Reverend  Khacha- 
dour Guiragossian. 

Chairman  of  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day  Ob- 
servance: Ardashus  A.  Aykanlan. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trag'ic  story  of  Turkey's  bnital  slaughter 
of  IV2  million  Armenians  in  1915  is  a 
record  of  infamy  to  match  the  worst  of 
the  atrocities  which  have  so  filled  and  so 
defiled  this  century  of  human  history. 
The  genocide  of  this  little  nation  which 
was  American's  staunch  ally  ranks  with 
the  crimes  of  Red  China  or  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Indeed,  Hitler  himself  drew  from 
the  fate  of  the  Armenians  inspiration  to 
move  forward  in  his  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  Poland.  To  the  military 
commanders  of  the  Third  Reich  at  Ober- 
salzburg  on  August  22,  1939,  he  said: 

Our  strength  is  in  our  quickness  and  cur 
brutality.  •  •  •  I  have  given  the  order,  and 
will  have  everyone  shot  who  utters  one  word 
of  criticism.  •  •  •  Thus  for  the  time  being  I 
have  sent  to  the  east  only  my  Deaths  Heads 
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with  the  order  to  kill  vrlthout  pity  or  mercy 
all  men.  women,  and  children  of  the  Polish 
race  or  language.  Who  still  talks  nowadays 
of  the  extermination  of  the  Armenians? 

He  did  well  to  cite  the  terrible  fate  of 
these  brave  people  as  his  example,  for 
this  genocide  by  Turkey  set  the  pattern 
for  the  other  mass  exterminations  of 
our  time. 

This  v.as.  however,  not  even  50  years 
ago.  a  new  pattern  for  the  Turks.  In  a 
long  record  of  systematic  slaughter  of 
Armenians.  Greeks,  and  other  groups, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  Ttirkey  has 
been  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  some 
2,600.000  persons  in  a  series  of  acts  of 
genocide  stretching  from  1822  until  the 
present  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  this 
50th  anniversary  year  of  the  Annenian 
tragedy,  the  nation  responsible  is  en- 
gaged in  another  conflict,  this  time 
against  America's  friend  of  longstand- 
ing and  staunch  ally,  the  nation  of 
Greece. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  in  this 
conflict  we  will  neither  be  uiunindful  of 
Tuikey"s  demonstrated  propensity  for 
violence  and  cruelty,  or  Greece's  long 
and  strong  traditions  of  Christian  faith 
and  morality  and  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  fui-ther  hope 
that  as  we  remember  the  tragedy  of  these 
noble  friends  of  yesterday,  we  shall  be 
redetermined  to  keep  faith  with  and  act 
responsibly  toward  our  friends  of  the 
here  and  now,  so  that  nevermore  shall 
an  ally  of  this  country  suffer  the  terrible 
fate  at  the  hands  of  Turkey  that  did  the 
brave  Armenians  whose  memory  we 
honor  this  day. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  half  a  cen- 
tuiT  ago  the  people  of  Armenia  suffered 
perhaps  the  first  attempt  at  genocide  in 
modem  times.  The  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Elmpire  instituted  a  plan  which 
led  to  the  massacre  of  1  million  people 
and  uprooted  from  their  homes  another 

1  million.  This  terrible  crime  against 
humanity  has  gone  virtually  unnoticed 
through   the  years:   in  fact,  Hitler,  in 

1939.  contemptuously  asked: 

Who  still  talks  nowadays  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Armenians? 

To  reemphasize  that  sad  history  Ar- 
menians in  the  United  States  have  estab- 
lished a  commemorative  committee  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Turkish  mas- 
sacre of  the  Armenians.  I  congratulate 
them  on  this  effort,  for  the  terrible  epi- 
sode they  commemorate  should  be  ever 
present  in  our  minds  as  further  evidence 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  We  must 
ever  be  aware  that  such  terrible  things 
can  happen. 

In  recent  days  we  have  learned  of 
wholesale  murders  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. In  another  part  of  the  world  we 
rightly  fear  that  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  would  lead  to  the  mass  murder 
and  persecution  of  those  who  have  gal- 
lantly fought  to  defend  their  land. 

Even  this  terrible  trial  was  not  the 
end  of  troubles  for  the  people  of  Ar- 
menia, for  after  becoming  a  free  country 
in  1918,  Communists  Invaded  the  army 
and  labor  unions  and  attempted  an  up- 
rising, which  was  suppressed.  There- 
alter  Russia  made  a  secret  deal  with 


Turkey  whereby  Turkey  would  attack 
Armenia  from  the  south  and  Russia 
would  begin  harrassing  action  on  the 
north.  In  1920  Russia  offered  Armenia 
a  treaty,  which  amounted  to  an  ulti- 
matum. Despite  a  guarantee  of  sover- 
eignty. Russia  took  over  on  December  2, 
1920.  The  Russian  treatment  of  the 
Ai-menians  was  so  cruel  that  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1921,  an  outraged  people  threw 
out  the  Communist  government  and  es- 
tablished their  independence. 

Upon  reorganization  of  the  independ- 
ent Republic,  Prime  Min'ster  Simon 
Veratzain  appealed  to  the  free  world  to 
help  keep  Armenia  free.  No  aid  came, 
however.  In  August  1921.  great  concen- 
trations of  Soviet  military  forces  broke 
down  Armenia's  military  resistance. 

So  the  troubles  of  the  Armenian  people 
have  been  many,  but  at  least  in  the  com- 
memoration of  their  great  tragedy  in 
1915,  we  can  perhaps  renew  our  belief 
in  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  and 
redcdicate  ourselves  to  prevent  further 
occurrences  of  genocide  wherever  and 
whenever  they  may  occur. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1965  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  saddest  and  most  tragic  event  in  the 
long  and  proud  histoi-y  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

The  Armenians,  although  the  small- 
est of  the  Allied  nations  to  participate 
in  the  struggle  against  Germany  and 
Turkey  in  World  War  I,  contributed  more 
to  the  Allied  cause  in  teims  of  casual- 
ties than  any  other  single  Allied  state, 
large  or  small. 

More  than  1,500,000  Armenians  per- 
ished during  the  Turkish  genocide  in  the 
years  1915-18. 

It  is  important  that  this  event  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  pausing 
a  moment  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
these  martyis. 

It  is  important  that  we  Americans 
know  that  these  brave  Armenians  gave 
their  lives  so  that  the  cause  of  virtuous 
democratic  government,  freedom,  justice 
aiid  himian  rights  be  served;  and  in  ad- 
vancing that  cause,  the  Armenian  vic- 
tims advanced  the  cause  of  America 
and  that  of  all  freedom-loving,countries 
in  this  world. 

Such  gieat  sacrifices  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  this  year  1965,  one-half  century 
removed  from  the  tragic  events  of  1915. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revolt 
which  brought  a  request  from  the  Do- 
minican military  for  assistance  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens  made 
the  action  of  President  Johnson  last  eve- 
ning not  only  necessary  but  urgent  as 
well. 

In  a  report  issued  only  last  week,  the 
House  Subcommitee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  pointed 
out  that  recent  failm-es  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Latin  America  only  increase 
the  possibility  that  they  will  now  seek 
to  extend  their  influence  in  that  area  by 
violence  and  by  terrorist  activities. 
V/hile  the  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  far  from  stable  at  this  mo- 
ment, there  is  every  indication  that  the 
rebel  forces  are  now  controlled  by  left- 
ist. Communist,  and  Castro  elements. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  acted 
wisely  in  sending  U.S.  Marines  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  protect  the  lives 
of  U.S.  citizens.  Developments  in  that 
country  should  be  watched  carefully,  as 
there  is  every  indication  the  Communists 
are  attempting  to  exploit  the  situation. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  drder. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.    SELDEN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


ECONOMIC  WARFARE  AND 
ECONOMIC  SmCIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Under  the  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  a 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  openly  engaged  in 
an  all-out  effort  to  bury  us — at  sea. 

This  point  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
the  high  priority  which  the  Kremlin  has 
assigned  to  the  construction  of  ships 
for  the  Russian  merchant  and  naval 
fleets.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  determined  to  control 
the  oceans  and  trade  routes  of  the  world. 
As  a  naval  power,  she  is  already  second 
only  to  the  United  States.  As  a  mari- 
time power,  experts  predict  she  will  sur- 
pass the  United  States  in  less  than  2 
years.  Because  of  her  enormous  fleet  ex- 
pansion program,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
soon  be  able  to  manipulate  world  ocean 
freight  rates  at  will,  and  through  a  supe- 
riority in  terms  of  numbers  of  ships,  she 
may  be  well  on  the  road  to  economic 
domination  of  the  world.  The  weight  of 
numbers  will  soon  begin  to  tell. 

As  of  February  1,  1965,  612  merchant 
vessels  of  various  sizes  and  types — mostly 
dry  cargo  ships  and  tankers — totaling 
more  than  4,197,200  deadweight  tons 
were  on  order  or  under  construction  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  With  her  own  ship- 
yards fully  utilized,  this  tremendous 
building  program  is  being  accomplished 


hv  awards  of  sizable  contracts  to  ship- 
yards in  East  Germany.  England,  Fin- 
land Holland,  Hungary.  Japan,  Norway. 
Poland  Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia. 

During  the  3-month  period  from  No- 
vember 1964  through  January  1965,  the 
Soviet  Union  accepted  deUvery  of  27  dry 
cargo  ships.  By  comparison,  U.S.  ship- 
yards delivered  only  16  merchant  vessels 
during  the  entire  year  of  1964.  More- 
over it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  other 
satellites  in  the  Communist  orbit— Bul- 
garia Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany. 
Hungary,  Poland,  Red  China,  Rumania, 
Soviet  Cuba,  and  Yugoslavia — are  also 
participating  in  this  maritime  buildup. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  attached  tabula- 
tion, the  Soviet  bloc  countries  are  build- 
ing another  173  oceangoing  vessels  to- 
taling more  than  2,031,964  deadweight 

tons. 

The  extensive  building  program  has 
obviously  not  been  undertaken  merely 
to  serve  Soviet  foreign  trade  or  as  a  mili- 
tary contingency,  but  must  represent  the 
Communists'  approach  to  the  cold  war 
on  the  economic  front,  and  recognition 
of  ships  as  instruments  of  major  eco- 
nomic influence.  The  present  Soviet 
merchant  shipbuilding  effoit  alone  is 
more  than  10  times  that  of  the  United 
States.  Nearly  2  million  tons  of  the  ves- 
sels under  construction  for  the  Russian 
flag  are  being  built  in  Russian  ship- 
yards—an activity  level  3  times  that  of 
U.S.  shipyards.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  placed  shipbuild- 
ing contracts  with  other  countries — in- 
cluding some  of  our  friends  in  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations — only  because  of 
this  high  degree  of  utilization  of  her  own 
shipyard  capacity. 

As  of  February  1.  1965,  there  were  44 
commercial  vessels,  totaling  about 
613,829  deadweight  tons,  on  order  or  un- 
der construction  in  the  United  States. 
These  involved  2  tankers,  39  cargo  ves- 
sels, and  3  ferryboats.  In  other  words, 
the  Russians  are  building  15  times  as 
many  merchant  ships  as  we  are.  "In 
terms  of  tonnage,  they  are  outbuilding  us 
by  a  ratio  of  7  to  1.  And,  I  might  add, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  committing  large  do- 
mestic resources  and  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  foreign  exchange  to  enlarging 
its  merchant  fleet. 

While  the  Communists  are  building  a 
new  and  modern  sea  power  potential,  al- 
most half  of  our  naval  fleet  is  composed 
of  vessels  20  years  of  age  and  older.  In 
less  than  2  years,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  our  Navy  fleet  will  be  overage.  About 
90  percent  of  all  U.S. -flag  dry  cargo  ships 
and  55  percent  of  our  U.S. -flag  tankers 
are  20  years  of  age  or  older.  Our  fleet 
of  dry  cargo  ships  engaged  in  domestic 
trades  is  virtually  extinct.  The  average 
age  of  the  ships  in  our  Great  Lakes  fleet 
is  47  years.  Our  private  shipyards  are 
more  than  50  percent  idle.  And,  U.S.- 
flag  shipping  is  carrying  only  5  percent 
of  our  export  and  import  commercial 
cargoes. 

About  these  facts  and  figures,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  find  an  adjective 
which  would  appropriately  describe  the 
depth  of  my  concern  and  alarm.  Our 
national  security  is  at  stake — so,  too,  is 
the  collective  security  of  the  Western 


Hemisphere  and  the  entire  free  world. 
Every  new  ship  delivered  to  Russia  by 
any  shipyard  on  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  nourishes  the  ever-extending 
arm  of  Soviet  economic  tyranny.  It  is 
particularly  ironic  that  Spain — with 
whom  we  have  a  mutual  security  pact 
and  with  whom  we  conducted  a  large- 
scale  military  amphibious  assault  exer- 
cise only  several  months  ago — has  ac- 
cepted contracts  to  build  ships  for  Soviet 
Cuba.  The  necessary  funds  can  probably 
be  traced  to  the  Kremlin. 

One  of  the  experts  on  this  problem, 
Mr.   Vincent  F.   Caputo,    Director   for 
Transportation  and  Warehousing  Policy 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
stated  recently: 

Spearheading  the  economic  warfare  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  the  oil  offensive.  In  struggling 
for  the  world's  petroleum  markets,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  the  oil,  and  can  undercut  the 
Western  competitive  prices.  But  it  needs  the 
tankers  and  pipelines  that  it  cannot  con- 
struct itself. 

It  has  asked  the  West  to  make  the  boomer- 
anging  poison  darts  that  will  ultimately  un- 
do the  maker.  And  the  West — a  part  of  the 
West — has  naively  agreed  to  thus  contribute 
to  its  own  economic  suicide. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  bloc  was  building 
10  tankers  in  its  own  yards.  But  it  can't 
meet  the  needs  of  its  grand  economic  war- 
fare strategy.  So  43  tankers  are  being  built 
for  the  bloc  in  the  free  world  yards. 

Once  in  a  position  to  control  the  seas 
and  the  trade  routes  of  the  world,  the 
hammer  and  sickle  fieet  will  be  able  to 
force  the  ships  of  other  nations  into 
layup.  To  exploit  Communist  strategy, 
ocean  freight  rates  will  be  deliberately 
and  adroitly  manipulated  to  undermine, 
bankrupt,  and  eventually  eliminate  free 
world  shipping.  Then,  we  may  witness 
the  display  of  Communist  ships  serving 
American  ports. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  our  present 
predicament.  We  also  have  the  anomaly 
of  witnessing  the  rapid  decline  of  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  ships  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  are 
vying  with  one  another  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  luxury-class  ves- 
sels. While  in  this  country  there  are  no 
oceangoing  passenger  ships  on  order, 
elsewhere  in  the  world  43  are  presently 
under  construction,  and  16  of  these  are 
for  the  Russians. 

Press  dispatches  of  January  3,  1965, 
reported  Soviet  Russia's  ambition  to 
operate  regular  passenger  liner  service 
between  Odessa  and  New  York. 

Agreement  has  already  been  reached 
on  new  transatlantic  passenger  service 
between  Leningrad  and  Montreal  with 
stop  at  Helsinki.  Stockholm,  Southamp- 
ton, and  LeHavre.  Russia's  desire  for  a 
passenger  service  link  with  the  United 
States  was  expressed  last  year  when 
Soviet  Merchant  Marine  Minister  Victor 
Bakayev  stated  in  a  Moscow  press  con- 
f  ei-ence : 

It  is  our  dream  to  have  them  (the  new 
Pranko-class  of  luxury  liners  being  built  in 
East  German  shipyards)  operate  on  a  Soviet- 
American  service  between  Odessa  and  New 
York. 

All  of  this  takes  place  while  the  United 
States  apparently  has  decided  to  aban- 
don passenger  trade.     All  of  this  takes 


place  despite  actions  by  the  Congress 
more  than  5  years  ago  authorizing  the 
constmction  of  two  superliners  to  aug- 
ment the  U.S.  fleet — one  for  the  Pacific 
and  one  for  the  Atlantic  service. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  relaxing  while 
the  Communists  aggressively  build  more 
ships  and  expand  their  maritime 
strength.  Have  we  failed  to  recognize 
the  peal  aims  of  Communist  ideology? 

Much   pfclic   attention   must  be   fo- 
cused on  tim  problem.    The  solution  can 
be  found  only  through  nationwide  reso- 
lution, stating  in  effect  that  America 
needs  and  wants  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine.   A  first  step  could  be  taken  by  this 
Government,  acting  in  the  interests  of 
the   American   people   to   preserve   and 
build  a  strong  merchant  fieet  for  the 
sake  of  national  defense.     A  first  ap- 
proach may  well  be  increasing  the  re- 
quirement     that      U.S.      Government- 
generated    cargoes    be    shipped    aboard 
American  merchant  ships.    Is  the  pres- 
ent requirement  that  50  percent  of  U.S. 
Government  cargoes  be  carried  by  our 
own  ships  and  crews  sufficient?    I  do  not 
think  it  is.     More  Government  cargoes 
for  our  own  shippers  would  help  their 
business,  create  demand  for  more  ships 
to  be  built,  and  cause  adjustments  in  our 
national  maritime  policies.    And  cutting 
down  the  amount  of  U.S.  Government 
cargoes     shipped     aboard     foreign-flag 
ships  would  certainly  cut  down  the  out- 
flow of  U.S.  gold.    This  step  would  surely 
be  appropriate  for  the  Government  to 
take. 

To  serve  .the  national  interests  on  the 
oceans  and  Great  Lakes,  where  foriegn 
shippers  have  penetrated  to  the  point 
where  they  carry  the  majority  of  cargoes 
transpoi;ted  into  the  heartland  of 
America^  a  reappraisal  is  in  order.  We 
must  note  the  difference  between  de- 
structive pennypinching  and  consti"Uc- 
tive  investments. 

The  American  people  must  be 
awakened  to  the  threat  that  faces  us  on 
the  oceans.  We  must  recognize  the  wis- 
dom of  engaging  in  realistic  maritime 
and  shipbuilding  programs.  We  must 
realize  the  time  for  action  is  now.  To 
delay  longer  could  be  disastrous. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  ask  that  the 
following  table  be  included: 

Communist  shipbuilding  contracts  on  order 
as  of  Jan.  31,  1965 


- 

Num- 
ber 

Dead- 
weight 
tons 

Soviet  Russia: 

47! 
120 

* 

58 

2. 269, 000 

1.  :ti9. 800 

Itiilk  pirripr^                        -- 

157.  .-iOO 

Piissenper  and  sjiecialized  vessels. 

(') 

Total 

612 

4, 197,  200 

roliiiid: 

71 
6 

531,400 

Hiilk  carriers    _  

135.  ooe 

Total 

77 

666.400 

Vnposlavia: 

Drv  rireo  tpss^Is            -  ..__.... 

18 

8 

11 

4 

139.000 

Tankers            

264.000 

IJulk  carriers         -  

320.  000 

I'assenger  and  specialiied  vessels - 

0) 

Total 

41 

723.000 

1 — 

Sec  footnote  .It  end  of  table. 
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Communist  shipbuilding  contracts  on  order 
as  of  Jan.  31. 1965 — Continued 


- 

Num- 
ber 

Pead- 

wcipht 
tons 

Bui  pin  •* 

I>rv  ip-irpfl  vessels     .........-..-- 

i 

•  > 

41.29-. 

Tankers 

4».900 

Tola'. 

7 

91.19S 

Ruritmla: 

Pry  cnrco  vessels 

T:wiker? 

Bulk  carriers 

6 

71.  WW 
201.00) 

Total 

16 

314.  400 

Reil  China: 

Pry  circo  Tes*'.« 

Si'cciuluccl  vcssi-ls 

5 

1 

TO.ftM) 

•  Total 

t> 

70.  6»""0 

Sovi<  I  Cuba; 

l>ry  airiro  voss*>ls - 

Siu»<»ii\li2r*i  vPSjit'l5      ............ 

8 

•> 

S1.T09 
0) 

Tot  .J 

Fast  Ovrtnanv:  l>ry  cariro  voss.'ls.. 
Cu-ch<>slovakia:  l>ry  oarjro  vessel... 
ilimgiry:  Dry  cargo  vessel - 

10 
14 

1 
1 

St.  700 

6O.J00 

IJ.  700 

•J,  700 

Total                

7!>5 

1 

1  In '.'•.'!>,  164 

1 

» Not  avaUaMo. 

Source:  Fairpl.iy  Shippiiis;  Jourtu 
Order,"  Felruary  l'J<i5. 

1.  -Worl 

<!  ?lii;^  on 

STATUTES.  REGULATIONS.  POU- 
CIES.  AND  PRACTICES  OP  SE- 
LECTED FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
PROVIDING  FOR  PREFERENCES 
FOR  DOMESTIC  MATERIALS  AND 
FIR.MS  IN  THE  AWARDING  OF 
PUBLIC  SUPPLY  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  CONTRACTS 


SUPPORT    FOR    PRESIDENT    JOHN- 
SONS    ACTION      IN     DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC  CRISIS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  action  in  sending  the 
U.S.  Marines  into  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  protect  the  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens caught  in  the  attempted  revolt,  is 
tfrgent  and  necessary  and  I  fully  sup- 
port it. 

Furthermore,  it  apps^ars  that  the  rev- 
olutionary group  is  infiltrated  by  Castro 
Communists  and  they  are  attempting  to 
take  over  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  United  States  should  promptly 
support  the  request  for  assistance  by  any 
anti-Communist  provisional  government 
so  that  this  attempted  takeover  can  be 
quashed. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
acting  under  article  39  of  the  charter 
of  the  OAS  shou'd  immediately  send 
an  observation  group  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  assure  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  other  nations  as  to 
what  is  transpiring  and  to  insure  the 
return  of  a  democratic  government  to 
the  people  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  say  that  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and  I  a'-ree 
vith  him.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  President's  actions  represent  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  new  approach  that  our 
Government  will  use  in  its  foreign  pol- 
icy, that  wherever  the  lives  of  Americans 
are  in  danger  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
the  President  will  use  whatever  strength 
and  force  is  necessary  to  give  protection 
to  American  nationals. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Saylor]  is  recoL-;nized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  contin- 
uing; the  seriek  of  findings  developed  out 
of  n  study  of  the  public  purchasing  poli- 
cies of  leading  industrial  nations  doing 
business  with  the  United  States.  I  am 
today  presenting  the  third  of  a  series  of 
documents  that  first  appeared  in  the 
CoNGRESiiorTAL  RECORD  on  April  27.  The 
set  to  be  hicluded  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks relates  to  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  Prance.  Geimany.  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Turkey. 

As  this  series  is  continued.  Members 
of  Congress  can  understand  more  clear- 
ly and  to  appreciate  more  sympatheti- 
cally why  American  industry  and  labor 
cry  out  against  the  U.S.  Governments 
insistence  on  buying  with  tax  funds  for 
pubUc  use  the  products  of  alien  industry 
and  labor  when  the  facilities  and  man- 
power to  make  them  are  available  at 
our  own  plants. 

Why.  we  ask,  are  U.S.  Treasury  funds 
expended  outside  this  country  at  the 
expense  of  this  Nation's  work  force? 

Why,  when  our  unfavorable  balance- 
of-payments  position  threatens  our 
whole  monetaiT  stability,  are  Federal 
dollars  not  kept  at  home  whenever  prac- 
ticable? 

VNJiiy  is  our  own  self-interest  ignored 
when  our  friends  abroad  are  so  careful 
to  exclude  use  of  American  products  for 
public  works  projects? 

It  would  be  naive  to  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  pursuing  its  anom- 
alous course  as  a  gambit  or  stratagem  to 
induce  reciprocal  treatment,  for  by  now 
it  must  be  obvious  even  to  the  most  stub- 
bom  doctrinaire  that  the  most  friendly 
governments  are  not  so  magnanimous  as 
to  make  contracts  with  outsiders  while 
home  industries  and  workers  go  begging. 
The  one  remaining  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is:  How  much  longer  must  we 
tolerate  Federal  frivolity  favoring  for- 
eign fiduciaries? 

Following  is  part  three  of  the  ceries: 
Prance 
(Member  of  EEC,  GATT,  and  OECD) 
French  Government  contracts  are  generally 
governed  by  the  Public  Contracts  Code  estab- 
lished by  Decree  No.  64-729  of  July  17.  1964 
(Journil    Offlclel.    July    21,    1964.    p.    6438). 
which  is  for  the  most  part  a  codification  of 
a  lar^e  number  of  earlier  decrees  and  other 
regulatory  provisions. 

The  Code  provides  for  the  following  prin- 
cipal methods  of  letting  contracts: 

1.  Open  public  tendering  (adjudication 
ouverte) :  bidding  la  open  to  all  Interested 
persons. 

2.  Restricted  public  tendering  (adjudica- 
tion restrelnte)  :  Only  persons  approved  by 
the  contracting  authority  may  submit  bids. 

3.  Open  Inviutlon  for  bids  (appel  doffres 
ouvert)  :  Bidding  Is  open  to  all  Interested 
persons. 


4.  Restricted  Invitation  for  bids  (appei 
d'offres  restrelnt)  :  Only  persons  approved  by 
the  contracting  authority  may  submit  bids. 

5.  Private  contract  (march6  de  gre  h  grt); 
The  contract  may  be  negotiated  with  a  supl 
pller  or  contractor  selected  by  the  contract- 
ing avithorlty. 

The  Code  also  provides  for  a  special  type  of 
competitive  invitation  for  bids  (appel  d'offres 
avec  concours) ,  which  Is  authorized  wlien 
technical,  aesthetic  or  financial  considera- 
tions Justify  special  research,  such  as  a  pro- 
posal for  a  new  public  building  of  mod- 
ern design.  The  competition  takes  place 
on  the  basis  of  a  program  drawn  up  by  the 
contracting  authority. 

Both  types  of  public  tendering  and  the 
op::n  invitation  for  bids  must  be  preceded 
by  advertisement  in  the  ofTicial  bulletin  pub- 
hshcd  for  thai  pmpose  and  In  other  media, 
such  as  trade  and  technical  Journals.  Most 
government  departments  maintain  lists  of 
approved  suppliers  and  contractors  and  writ- 
ten application  must  be  made  to  each  depart- 
ment for  Inclusion  on  its  list.  The  lists  are 
used  in  the  selection  of  suppliers  and  con- 
tractors who  are  to  be  contacted  in  the  case 
of  restricted  Invitations  for  bicis  as  well 
as  the  negotiation  of  private  contracts.  An 
unofflcial  translation  from  French  of  the 
application  form  of  the  PTT  (Posts.  Tele- 
graphs and  Telephones  Administration)  la 
attached  hereto. 

In  the  case  of  public  tendering  the  con- 
tracting authority  must  award  the  contract 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  the  price  does 
not  exceed  the  stipulated  maximum  and  sub- 
ject, in  the  case  of  open  public  tendering,  to 
the  right  of  the  contracting  authority  to  ex- 
cUide  bidders  whom  It  regards  as  presenting 
insufficient  moral,  financial  or  technical 
qualifications. 

In  the  case  of  Invitations  for  offers  the 
contrncting  authority  need  not  accept  the 
lowest  bid  and  may  accept  the  bid  which 
It  deems  the  most  advantageous  (la  plus 
Intercssante)  according  to  objective  criteria 
set  forth  In  the  Code. 

Except  for  the  private  contract  method, 
the  contracting  authority  has  complete  dis- 
cretion to  select  the  method  by  which  the 
contract  Is  to  be  let.  Theoretically,  the  use 
of  the  private  contract  method  Is  limited  to 
the  special  cases  Enecifled  In  the  Code. 

In  any  case  the  contracting  authority  al- 
wavs  retains  the  right  to  reject  every  bid  and 
to  order  the  bidding  procedure  repeated. 
In  the  case  of  invitations  for  bids,  the  con- 
tracting authority  may  elect  to  negotiate  a 
private  contract. 

Under  the  provisions  of  article  104  of  the 
code  that  method  of  awarding  contracts  may 
be  used  for  Items  of  exclusive  manufacture, 
for  negotiating  with  owners  of  patents  or  In- 
ventors, or  persons  with  exclusive  rights  to 
patents  or  Inventions;  In  cases  for  which  the 
technical  problems  and  Investments  require 
the    use    of   direct   agreement,   for   products 
which  must  be  bought  at  the  place  of  pro- 
duction  or  at  the  Btockplle,   for  work  and 
services   carried   out   at  research   centers  in 
places   of   experimentation,    etc.;    whenever 
bidding  by  other  methods  has  proved  un- 
acceptable to  the  contracting  authority;  for 
products  and  supplies  as  to  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  material  it  is  Im- 
possible    to     employ    competitive    bidding; 
when  the  enterprises  and  persons  who  were 
previously  awarded  contracts  failed  to  carry 
them  out  and  they  are  awarded  to  others  at 
their  risk  and  peril;  In  cases  of  shipping  by 
public    transportation    services;    and   for  all 
work,   supplies   and   services   which,  due  to 
urgency,  are  motivated  by  unforeseeable  cir- 
cumstances; for  all  those  which,  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  nation,  must  be  kept  secret  or 
for  any  similar  work,  supply  or  service  con- 
cerning national  defense. 

As  the  result  of  the  broad  Interpretation 
given  by  the  administrative  authorities  to 
the  special  cases  permitting  the  use  of  the 
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/ipril  29, 

■    tp  contract  method,  which  the  code  and 
private  contra  provisions  on 

P^^^rft  s  based  regard  as  the  exceptional 
'•"'f J  It  is  m  fact  the  one  most  frequently 
"^'h  Accordmg  to  the  December  1964  issue 
^"^^  ^.hAVi  Publics"  I  public  contracts)  pub- 
^'Kv  tie  FreS  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
'"''^mfc  Affairs,  during  the  calendar  year 
rTontracU  concluded  by  open  or  re- 
'  >t^  DUblic  tendering  represented  1  per- 
''*.S  the  total  value  of  all  contracts,  con- 
eent  of  ^^^  ^"^  .  ^^  ^^  invitations  for  bids 
^rt'rcent  cont'rac'ls  concluded  by  re- 
"ipfed  inv nations  for  bids  33  percent,  and 
stncted  inv»i  percent.    During  that 

P"?  he  St^rycont^i^tlng  authorities  con- 
•"^  L  t^  use  the  private  contract  and  re- 
"°"t?d  nrocedures  in  preference  to  open 
Sures  much  more  frequently  than  the 
Sn  contracting  authorities. 

,       entire  therefore,  there  Is  ample  oppor- 
in^rmSlnatlon    against    foreign 

"Se;  the  provisions  of  decree  No.  60-724 
f  lul,  25  I960  (Journal  Omclel.  July  27. 
fowrconiracts  of  the  department^,  com- 
LTnes  departmental  and  communal  public 
"^  J^i.h^^r.t.;  urban  districts  and  other 
S:ranTmunlc;pal  entitles.  Including  the 
ntv  of  Paris,  are  governed  In  general  by  the 
fie  ruTes  as  French  government  contracts. 
So^i  D^ree  does  not.  however,  suppress 
r«%uDremacy  of  public  tendering,  as  does 
Z  ^bUc  contracts  Code,  and  grants  much 
SSetion  to  use  the  invitation  for  offers 

,^Z^  nnrt  the  nrivate  contract  method. 
^^^964  coSe  IS  not  applicable  to  nation- 
alized industries  or  state  ^°^°^°^^^\^\il 
corporations  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
state     Their  procurement  practices  are   es- 
ntUlly  the  ime  as  tho^e  of  Private  enter- 
prises, although  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
Lturally  have  considerable  Influence. 
Tmany  cases,  government  contracts  may 
be  reserved  for  French  nationals  by  the  terms 
nf  the  request  for  tenders  or  the  Invitation 
r  offers     That  situation  Is  expressly  recog- 
ntod     n    the    "Guide    de    Fournlsseur    de 
Stat"    (Guide    for   the   State   Contractor) 
published  m  1964  by  the  Commission  Cen- 
Se  des  Marches   (Central  Contracts  Com- 
mission)     The  Guide  states   (page  12)   that 
Sg"  suppliers  can  submit  bids  su^cct  to 
having  satisfied.  If  necessary,  "^e  conditions 
orevaumg  for  importations  of  goods,  but  that 
fnceS  cases^he  French  citizenship  o^ 
the  contractors    Is    required.     The    French 
Council  of  State  has  held,  howev^er   that  the 
contracting    authority    does    not    have    the 
power  to  reject  a  bidder  by  reason  of  his 
foreign  nationality,  if  the  exclusion  of  for- 
eigners was  not  expressly  provided  for  by  a 
pr^lsion  of  the  law  or  of  the  General  Con- 
tract specifications.     An  example  of  such  a 
provUlon  Is  Section  2   of  Article  6  of  the 
General  Administrative  Clauses  applicable  to 
contracts  for  current  supplies    (fo^^l^^^f^ 
courantes)    approved  by  Decree  No^  f^'^^^" 
of  December  14.  1962   (Journal  Ofclel.  De- 
cember 16.  1962).  which  provides  that,  sub- 
ject to  not  contravening  the  stipulations  of 
international  agreements,  the  Minister  can 
decide  that  the  bidders  must  be  of  Frencn 
nationality.      The    decision    must    be    men- 
tioned m  the  notice  of  public  tendering  or 
invitation  for  bids.     The  notice  must  also 
specify  the  nature  of  the  documents  tc)  be 
furnished   by   way   of   proof  of   nationality. 
According   to   the   treatise    by   Halnaut  and 
JoUrt  cited  Infra  (volume  1.  section  104  bis). 
similar  provisions  are  contained  In  the  Gen- 
er.".!  Contract  Specifications  of  the  Ministry 
of  War  (article  It)   and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Navy    (article    2).    the    General    Contract 
Specifications  for  Military  Supplies   (article 
21).  the  General  Contract  Specifications  for 
Public  Works  of  the  P.T.T.  (Posts.  Telegraph 
and  Telephones  Administration)    (Article  2) 
and  the  Gener.'il  Contract  Specifications  for 
Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Paris  (Article  2) . 
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In  the  field  of  military  procurement  and 
works  contracts,  specific  regulatory  provi- 
sions have  the  effect  of  reserving  orders  (ex- 
cept on  very  rare  occasions)  to  purely  French 
companies.  Section  2  of  Article  30  of  the 
Arrcte  (Order)  of  the  Minister  of  National 
Defense  and  Armed  Forces  of  May  7,  1958 
(Journal  Offlclel.  May  29,  1958,  p.  5111).  ap- 
proving the  General  Administrative  Clauses 
applicable  to  Industrial  contract  of  the  De- 
partments of  National  Defense.  Provides  as 
follows  (unofficial  translation  from  French) . 

"2  Unless  authorized  by  the  Mmister  loi 
National  Defense]  and  subject  to  the  supple- 
mental  provisions  of  Article  33  relating  to 
war  materiel,  allocation  of  orders  can  only 
be  obtained  by:  , 

'•Physical  persons  who  are  nationals  oi 
the  French  Union; 

"Coiporate  bodies  which  are  not.  »n  fw 
or  in  fact,  subject  to  foreign  Influences  which 
the  contracting  authority  would  consider 
incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  na- 

'^The^'vlslons  of  Article  33  of  the  same 
Ministerial  Order  relating  to  orders  for  war 
materiel"  Imply  that  enterprises  manufactur- 
ing such  equipment  must  be  French  or  at 
least  must  manufacture  In  France^  The 
provisions  of  that  Article  are  as  follows  (un- 
official translation  from  French): 

••1  in  addition  to  the  obligations  provided 
for  in  Art.  30.  every  candidate  for  a  'war 
materiel-  contract  must  fulfill  the  special 
l^gal  and  regulatory  obligations  concerning 
such  materiel,  and  In  particular: 

"Special  nationality  requirements; 

"Obtaining  a  manufacturing  license  or  a 

sales  authorization; 

•Control  of  the  management; 

'Maintenance  of  net  price  accounting  in 
compliance   with   the  provisions   of  Article 

^^'^hele  provisions  apply  to  concession 
holders,  to  sub-contractors  as  well  ^  to  sub- 
suDDllers  ["sous-commandiers  ]  who,  are 
theSes^  manufacturing  components 
classified  as  war  materiel. 

••2  IX  m  an  exceptional  case,  the  fatate 
should  give  formal  notice  of  a  war  contract 
S  an  enterprise  which  does  not  hold  a  m^- 
ufacmring  license  or  sales  authorization  for 
Se  materiel  concerned,  such  notice  shall 
take  The  place,  for  such  enterprise  and  for 
he  materfel  under  consideration  of  a  manu- 
facturlne  license  or  sales  authorization. 
''"Durmg  the  entire  duration  of  fe  execu- 
tion of  the  contract,  the  enterprise  shall  re- 
main subject  to  an  legally  enacted  regula- 
tions  which  apply  to  license  holders 

"Not  later  than  one  month  after  the  giv- 
ing of  formal  notice  of  such  contract  the 
enterprie  must  deposit  with  the  competent 
luthoruy  a  file  containing  the  documents 
f^id  down  for  aU  requests  ^or  %manufactm- 
ne  license  or  sales  authorization  for  the 
mfterlel   Which   forms   the   subject   of   the 

^XnlL  of  non-compliance  with  this  tlm^ 
llml^  the  holder  Is  liable  to  fines  which  In 
t^  ab^nce  of  respective  reguat.on  in  the 
contract,  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of 
1^  per  mU  of  the  amount  of  the  contract  per 

^'^Jndef ^'provisions  of  Article  1  of  the 
Decr^-Law  of  April  18,  1939  (Journal  Offi- 
clef^unl  13  1939-  P-  ^5«^>  the  term  "war 
materle?^s  defined  J!s  firearms  and  ammuni- 
«on  conceived  or  Intended  for  land,  naval  or 
aerial  war  I^d  material  Intended  to  carry  or 
employ  such  firearms  In  combat. 

Article  2  of  the  same  Decree-Law  pro- 
vides that  enterprises  manufacturing  or  en- 
eaKlng  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  "war  ma- 
ferle""  cannot  operate  without  the  previous 
au  horlzatlon  of  the  State  and  under  its 
control,  pursuant  to  the  conditions  p^e 
scribed  by  decree.  Article  5  of  the  Decree 
of  August  14,  1939,  for  the  implementation 
Tf  c»rh  Art  cle  2  and  following  Articles 
^Journal  5SS.  August  19.  1939.  p.  10438) 


provides  that,  in  order  to  receive  a  manu- 
facturing license,  a  corporation  (society  par 
actions)  must  be  of  French  nationality,  must 
be  managed  and  directed  by  French  citizens 
and  the  majority  of  Its  capital  must  be  held 
by  French  citizens. 

In  the  field  of  public  works,  article  21  of 
the  General  Administrative  Clauses  appli- 
cable to  public  works  contracts  entered  into 
in  the  name  of  the  State  established  by  De- 
cree No.  61-529  of  May  8,  1961  (Journal  Of- 
flclel, May  31.  1961.  p.  4915)  Provides  for 
preferences  for  materials,  etc.,  of  Frencli 
origin  in  the  following  terms  (unofficial 
translation  from  French )  : 

"5  With  the  exception  of  provisions  aris- 
ing from  international  treaties  or  agree- 
ments, where  applicable,  all  materials,  ma- 
teriel machines,  apparatus,  toois  and  appli- 
ances used  for  the  execution  of  the  works 
must  be  of  French  origin. 

"6  With  the  same  exception,  special  devia- 
tions may  be  provided  for  in  the,special  con- 
tract specifications  or  may  be  granted  In  the 
course  of  the  contract  by  ministerial  decl- 

The  reference  to  international  treaties  and 
agreements  is  obviously  Intended  to  take 
into  account  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome,  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  right  of  establishment  and  the  free  pro- 
vision of  services. 

Article  3  of  the  same  decree  requires  the 
submission  with  bids  of  proof  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  bidder  and  its  personnel  as 
required  by  the  tender  notice  or  the  invita- 
tion for  offers.  If  the  contract  is  entered  into 
for  defense  requirements. 

The  opportunities  for  preference  in  favor 
of  French  contractors  and  French  materials 
in  practice  and  under  the  applicable  regula- 
tory provisions  are  described  in  the  following 
statement  contained  (pages  8-9)  In  the  letter 
dated  December  10.  1963.  from  Maltre  Jean 
L.  Sarrut  and  Maltre  Bernard  Siegler,  cited 

"(b)   Our  public  authorities  have  various 
possibilities  to  put  aside  foreign  suppliers: 
"In  connection  with  national  defense  they 
may  Invoke  the  above  referred  regulations; 
"They  may  raise  the  import  duties; 
"In    connection   with   adjudications   they 
may  put  aside  the  foreign  tenderers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  French  tenderers  who.  in 
their  opinion,  do  not  fulfill  the  required  con- 
ditions, without  any  recourse  being  possible; 
"In  connection  with  the  'appels  d'offres 
and  the  'marches  de  gr6  a  gr6'  they  may 
choose  French  suppliers  without  contacting 
foreign  suppliers. 

"Another  means  may  consist.  In  connection 
with  contracts  concerning  equipment  of  ma- 
terial for  example.  In  requiring  such  char- 
acteristics concerning  the  material  that  only 
French  eiquipment  can  comply  with. 

••(c)  In  fact,  certain  of  these  means  are 
indisputably  used  In  some  cases  In  France. 
In  connection  with  national  defense,  for  ex- 
ample. It  might  happen  that  French  sup-  ^ 
pliers  be  selected,  although  their  prices  are 
much  higher  than  those  of  foreign  suppliers 
"But  according  to  the  Information  that 
we  have  gathered,  the  preference  In  favor  of 
French  suppliers  has  certain   limits. 

"The  preference  for  French  s^PPUers  will 
not  play  If  French  prices  are  fairly  higher 
th-in  foreign  ones.  If.  for  example,  foreign 
emUpment  costs,  say  10  percent  less  than 
French  equipment,  our  public  authorities 
will  hesitate  to  order  French  equipment  as 
Tuch  decSon  might  be  criticized  by  the  pub- 
lie  control  accountants. 

"Also  there  are  cases  when,  by  reason  of 
economic  policy,  lor  example  when  the 
French  prices  are  going  up.  our  public  au- 
thorities buy  abroad  deliberately^ 

"AU  this  is  not  theoretical,  and  we  know, 
for  example  that  our  public  au^orUies  In 
cliarge  of  the  manufacturing  of  French  coins 
madf abroad  substantl^orders  -f 'f  ,^,§1 
have  been  passed  In  Prance.    Also  certain 
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employers'  federations  complain  about  the 
fact  that  our  public  authorities  pass  too 
often  contracts  abroad." 

The  situation  in  the  field  of  civilian  gov- 
ernment procurement  is  succinctly  and 
accurately  summarized  in  a  publication 
entitled  •France's  Fifth  Republic  and  the 
Business  World"  published  in  1963  by  Busi- 
ness International  S.A.,  as  follows  (at  page 
3n  : 

"Foreign  companies  can  sell  to  civilian 
state  'markets'  whether  they  manufacture 
in  France  or  import,  provided  they  abide  by 
import  regulations.  There  is  no  equivalent 
of  the  'Buy  American  Act'  in  France.  But 
in  the  absence  of  written  regulations  and 
presuming  equal  prices  and  services,  the 
'love-rate'  (cote  d'amour)  is  applied  in  fa- 
vor of  national  suppliers,  a  reaction  that 
the  Commission  Centrale  [des  Marches]  calls 
'visceral.'  " 

The  situation  in  France  was  confirmed  by 
a  conversation  which  two  members  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Paris  had  in  April 
1960  with  Mr.  Paul  Gros.  then  Chief  Purchas- 
ing Officer  of  the  French  State  Railways  and 
at  the  same  time  President  of  the  French 
Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  and  a  Mr. 
Dumas,  of  the  Government  Procurement 
Committee.  The  conversation  is  reported 
in  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1585  (un- 
classified) dated  April  12,  1960,  from  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Paris  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Messrs.  Gros  and  Dumas  were 
reported  as  stating  that,  while  there  are 
no  legislative  or  administrative  regulations 
corresponding  to  the  Federal  Buy  American 
Act  in  France,  preference  would  generally 
be  given  to  the  French  suppliers  without 
any  official  requirement  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gros 
is  "also  reported  as  stating  that  for  a  non- 
French  firm  to  be  seriously  considered  as 
a  potential  supplier,  its  bid  would  have  to 
be  20  percent  to  30  percent  below  the  low- 
est French  bid. 

PRINCIP.^L    SOtTlCES 

(1)  Letter  dated  December  10.  1963,  from 
Maitre  Jean  L.  Sarrut  and  Maitre  Bernard 
Siegler,  Avocats  a  la  Cour  d'Appel,  Paris, 
letter  dated  May  28,  1964  from  Maitre  Siegler 
and  letter  dated  November  6,  1964,  from 
Maitre  Sarrut,  all  to  Cravath,  Swaine  & 
Moore.  Paris. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1585 
dated  April  12.  1960,  from  the  United  Spates 
Embassy  In  Paris  entitled  "EXPORT:  Public 
Procurement  Methods  in  France". 

(3)  Business  International.  S.A..  "France's 
Fifth  Republic  and  the  Business  World'  (Ge- 
neva. Switzerland,  1963). 

(4)  Commission  Centrale  des  Marches 
(France).  "Guide  du  Foumisseur  de  I'Etat" 
[Guide  for  the  State  Contractor]  (Paris, 
1964). 

(5)  de  Grand  Ry.  "L'Harmonisation  des 
Legislations  au  sein  du  Marche  Conrunun  en 
Matiere  de  Marches  Publics"  [The  Harmoni- 
zation of  Laws  concerning  Public  Contracts 
in  the  Common  Market).  Revue  de  March6 
Commun  (No.  37 1  pp.  247-251  (No.  38).  pp. 
282-292  (1961). 

(6)  Hainaut  and  Joliet.  "Les  Contrats  de 
Travaux  et  de  Fournitures  de  I'Administra- 
tion  dans  le  Marche  Commun"  [Public  Works 
and  Supply  Contracts  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket], vol.  1   (Brussels,  1962),  vol,  2  (1963). 

Posfs — Telegraphs — Telephones  i 

rORM     OF    GENERAL    INFORM.\TION    FOR    «UPPLY 
CON-TRACTS     [FRANCE] 

(Unofficial    translation    from   French) 
I.  Administrative  and  Legal  Information 
A.  to  be  furnished  by  all  candidates: 

Correct  name  of  enterprise . 

Address  and  telephone  number: 

(a)   of  business  seat 

(b>  of  plants,  workshops  or  storage  places 
where  the  supplies  will  be  manufactured 
or  kept 


Posts — Telegraphs — Telephones — Continued 

FORM     OF    GENERAL    INFORMATION    FOR    StTPPLT 

CONTRACTS  [  FRANCE  ] -^(ontinued 

Manner  of  working:  wocKing  owner ; 

lessee-manager    (state    since    what    date)  • 


B.  to  be  furnished  by  companies  only: 
Juridicial  form  (example:  stock  company, 
limited  liability  company,  partnership  lim- 
ited by  shares) 

Business    capital 

Date  of  information 

Persons  authorized  to  bind  the  company  in 
matters  of  contracts: 

Name. 

Office. 

Nationality. 

Authorizing  documents. 

(1)  President-director  general,  manager, 
commercial  director,  etc. 

(2)  As  applicable:  by-laws,  board  of  di- 
rectors' resolutions  dated .  etc. 

II.  Technical  Information 

1.  Activities  of  the  enterprise: 

(a)  List  current  manufactures: 

(b)  Do  you  wish  to  be  consulted  on  all 
these  manufactures  or  only  on  certain  among 
them?     (In  that  case,  list  them) : 

2.  Area  of  plants,  workshops,  or  storage 
spaces  indicated  on  page  1  under  1-A,  section 
b: 

3.  Personnel  force  used:  Total  number: 
of  which laborers. 

4.  Energy  used:  Nature  and  power: 

5.  Machines  and  installations  comprising 
plant  equipment  (list  with  indication  of 
power  and  maximum  capacity  of  each)  : 

German  Federal  Republic 
(Member  of  EEC,  GATT  and  OECD) 

The  only  statutory  provision  relating  to 
public  procurement  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  is  the  Reich  Public  Budget  Regu- 
lation (Reichshaushaltsordnung)  adopted 
December  31,  1922,  and  now  in  effect  as  last 
revised  on  April  30.  1938.  Section  46  of  the 
Regulation  provides  as  follows  (unofficial 
translation  from  German)  : 

'•(  1 )  Contracts  made  for  the  account  of  the 
Reich  must  be  preceded  by  public  tender, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  transaction  or  spe- 
cial circumstances  justify  a  deviation. 

"(2)  The  Government  of  the  Reich  shall 
establish  uniform  principles  for  the  making 
of  contracts." 

The  public  budget  laws  of  the  Lander 
(States)  contain  similar  provisions. 

The  basic  provisions  which  are  applied  by 
public  procurement  authorities  are: 

(1)  Regulations  for  the  Placing  of  Public 
Orders — Except  those  in  the  Construction 
Industry  (Verdingungsordnung  fiir  Leistun- 
gen — ausgenommen  Bauleistungen)  (VOL); 
and 

(2)  Regulations  for  the  Placing  of  Con- 
strxrction  Contracts  (Verdingungsordung 
fiir  Bauleistungen)  (VOB). 

The  VOL  and  the  VOB  are  not  mandatory 
legal  provisions  but  only  general  principles 
drafted  by  specialists  and  considered  by  them 
to  constitute  the  best  procedures.  They  have, 
however,  been  made  binding  on  federal  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  and  the 
Lander  by  means  of  administrative  circulars." 
The  VOL  applies  to  most  government  depart- 
ments, including  the  Ministry  of  Defense, 
the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telecommunica- 
tions (PTT),  the  State  Railways,  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  and  the  Ministry  for 
Economic  Property.     The  VOB  Is  applicable 

•  Strike  out  one  or  the  other,  as  applicable. 

'The  current  (1960)  edition  of  the  VOL 
was  confirmed  in  effect  with  amendments  by 
a  Circular  dated  May  11,  1960.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ministers  of  Economic  Property  and 
Economy.  The  current  (1952)  edition  of  the 
VOB  was  promulgated  by  a  Circular  dated 
April  23,  1953,  of  the  Federal  Ministers  of 
Finance,  Trade  and  PTT. 


to  all  public  works  financed  by  means  of 
federal  credits.  All  nine  Lander  have  also 
adopted  both  the  VOB  and  the  VOL  and  thev 
are  also  binding  on  the  municipalities. 

Section  3  of  the  VOL  and  Section  3  o! 
the  VOB  prescribe  the  following  methods  for 
the  letting  of  contracts: 

( 1 )  Public  invitation  for  offers  (offentliche 
Ausschreibung) — Invitations  for  offers  are 
made  to  an  unrestricted  number  of  firms  bv 
publication  in  the  Bundesausschreibungs- 
blatt  (Federal  Bulletin  for  the  Invitation  of 
Offers)  and  in  the  Bundesanzeiger  (Federal 
Bulletin)  as  well  ns  in  daily  newspapers  and 
trade  journals. 

(2)  Restricted  invitation  for  offers  (be- 
schriinkte  Ausschreibung) — limited  imita- 
tion for  offers  addressed  privately  to  selected 
firms. 

(3)  Direct  procurement  (freihandige  Ver- 
gabe) — contracts  are  awarded  without  for- 
mal proceedings  in  the  discretion  of  the 
contracting  authorities,  usually  on  the  basis 
of  informal  offers  by  at  least  three  firms 

The  first  method  is  the  standard  one,  but 
is  used  principally  for  construction  con- 
tracts and  even  then  accounts  for  only 
about  one-third  of  such  contracts  in  value. 
The  second  method  may  be  used,  if  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  order  or  work  de- 
mands special  reliability,  capability,  cr 
competence.  The  third  method  may  be 
used  in  the  restricted  cases  specified  in  the 
VOL  and  the  VOB.  In  practice,  however,  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  VOL  and  VOB 
are  liberally  interpreted  by  the  contracting 
authorities,  with  the  result  that  the  method 
to  be  used  is  largely  in  their  complete 
discretion. 

In  any  event,  even  in  the  case  of  a  public 
invitation  for  offers,  the  contracting  au- 
thority is  under  a  duty  to  accept  the  offer 
which  is  the  most  economical  (wirtschaft- 
liche ) ,  taking  into  account  all  relevant 
factors;  hence,  there  is  no  duty  to  accept  the 
lowest  offer  pricewise.  There  is.  accord- 
ingly, ample  opportunity  for  discrimination 
in  favor  of  domestic  suppliers  and  con- 
tractors. 

Both  the  VOB  and  the  VOL  regulate  ex- 
plicitly the  utilization  of  products  or  mate- 
rials of  foreign  origin  but  they  do  not  contain 
any  specific  provision  dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment to  be  given  to  foreign  bidders. 

Section  10,  No.  4,  of  the  VOL  contains  the 
following  discriminatory  provision  (unofficial 
translation  from  German)  : 

"4.  Specified  places  of  origin  or  supply 
sources  shall  be  prescribed  only  in  a  case 
where  required  because  of  important  reasons. 
Foreign  products  may  not  be  supplied  if  ap- 
propriate products  are  manufactured  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  at  reasonable  prices " 

Section  9,  No.  7,  of  the  VOB  provides  that 
(unofficial  translation  from  German) : 

"The  use  of  materials  jr  construction  com- 
ponents of  foreign  origin  must  not  be  re- 
quested if  appropriate  national  products  ex- 
ist on  the  same   terms   and  conditions." 

Section  8.  No.  1,  of  the  VOB  provides  that 
(unofficial  translation  from  German)  : 

"In  case  of  public  Invitation  for  offers,  the 
contract  documents  must  be  s^ent  to  all  do- 
mestic applicants  who  undertake  profession- 
ally to  effect  performance  of  the  class  for 
which  tenders  have  been  invited". 

All  the  foregoing  provisions  arc,  however, 
temporarily  suspended.  On  May  20,  1954.  the 
Federal  Finance  Minister  issued  a  Circular 
(Ministerialblatt  das  Bundesministers  fur 
Wirtschaft,  No.  12,  June  30,  1954)  initially 
providing  for  their  suspension  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  (unofficial  translation  from  Ger- 
man) :  , 

"In  trade  exchanges  with  the  country  ci 
origin,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  must  be 
granted  in  the  case  of  public  Invitations  for 
tenders.  I.e.,  offers  by  foreign  competitors 
and  of  foreign  products  will.  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  bids,  be  considered  in  application  of 
the  same  handicaps  which  the  country  of 
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origin  concerned  will  apply  to  West  German 

"'Moreover,  for  contracts  valued  at  more 
,-,!n  DM50,000  ($12,500).  which  Involved 
; "  designation  of  a  foreigner  as  the  con- 
r'lctor  or  the  use  of  products  of  foreign 
•  iKin  the  autliorization  of  the  Federal  Min- 
1 -er  of  Finance  was  required. 
'  'rhe  las-l  Circular  was  superseded  by  a 
r.rcular  of  the  Federal  Minister  for  Eco- 
r^mic  Patrimony  dated  April  29.  1960,  and 
''•ill  in  effect,  which,  at  least  literally,  placed 
;■  ign  competitors  and  products  on  the 
;  _je  level  with  domestic  competitors  and 
rroducts  An  unofficial  translation  from 
rcrman  of  the  1960  Circular  is  attached 
hereto.  It  should  be  noted  that  paragraph  3 
of  the  Circular  states  that  application  of  the 
Drinciple  of  reciprocity  will  again  be  taken 
into  consideration  if  difficulties  should  arise. 
The  W60  Circular  does  not  affect  provi- 
sions for  the  award  of  contracts  to  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  groups: 

(a)  Expelled  people  and  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  Individuals  and 
firms  In  areas  classified  as  "distressed  areas" 
(including  West  Berlin),  evacuees  and  vic- 
tims of  National  Socialist  persecution. 

(b)  Suitably  qualified  German  "mediiun- 
s'zed"  firms  (i.e..  employing  not  more  than 
50  persons).  The  Ministry  of  Defense  places 
a  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  its  con- 
tracts with  such  firms.  The  proportion  va- 
ries according  to  the  type  of  supplies  re- 
quired but  in  practice  ranges  between  30 
and  40  percent. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  mentioned  group, 
the  contract  is  to  be  placed  with  the  privi- 
leged applicant  provided  he  is  otherwise 
qualified  and  his  bid  is  as  economical  as  (or 
even,  subject  to  j\dequate  budgetary  funds 
being  available,  slightly  above)  the  most  eco- 
nomical bid  submitted  by  a  non-privileged 
applicant,  "nie  Lander  and  municipalities 
are  required  to  apply  the  same  preferences. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  privileged  groups  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10582  under  the  Federal  Buy 
American  Act  relating  to  awards  to  small  bus- 
iness concerns  and  to  concerns  located  In 
economically  distressed  areas. 

By  virtue  of  agreements  with  the  United 
States  a  groat  deal  of  German  defense  pro- 
curement is  carried  out  in  the  United  States, 
primarily  to  offset  the  cost  of  maintaining 
United  States  armed  forces  in  the  German 
Federal  Republic. 

principal  sources 

(1)  Airgram  No.  A-737  dated  October  31. 
1963,  entitled  "Orders  Placed  by  the  German 
Bundespost  with  'Privileged  Bidders'  ". 

(2)  Letters  dated  January  31.  1964.  and 
October  15.  1964,  from  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Bonn  to  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore. 
Paris. 

(3)  do  Grand  Ry.  "L'Harmonisation  des 
Legislations  au  sein  du  Marche  Commun  en 
Matl^re  de  Marches  Publics"  ]The  Harmon- 
ization of  Laws  concerning  Public  Contracts 
In  the  Common  Market],  Revue  du  Marche 
Commun  (No.  37)  pp.  247-251.  (No.  38)  pp. 
2S2-292  (1961). 

(4)  Hainaut  and  Joliet.  "Les  Contrats  de 
Travaux  et  de  Fournitures  de  I'Administra- 
tiondan.-,  le  March6  Commun"  JPublic  Works 
rnd  Supply  Contracts  In  the  Common  Mar- 
"Ctj.  vol.  2   (Brussels,  1963). 

i5)     Marketing     Conditions:     Germany — 
ni  Business  International.  February  5,  1965. 
i 

CARMAN  FeDER.\L  RePTTBLIC 

i^'oint  Ministerial   Circular   dated   April   29, 
I960  (Ministerialblatt  of  the  Federal  Min- 
ister for  Economy.  No.  11.  1960,  page  269) 
(Unofficial  translation  from  German) 

Bonn.  April  29.  1960. 

The  Federal  Minister  for  Economic  Prop- 
erty of  the  Federation:  Ref.:  Ill  gen. — 0 
6060— 2  60. 


The  Federal  Minister  for  Economy:  Ref.: 
I  B  9—4436/60. 
Foreign  Office:  Ref.:  400—80.10  (21). 
To: 

( a )  The  Federal  Minister. 

(b)  The  Federal  Minister  for  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  Water  Administration. 

(c)  The  Federal  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

(d)  The  Federal  Minister  for-  Post  and 
Telecommunications. 

(e)  The  Federal  Minister  for  Transporta- 
tion— with  a  copy  to  the  Central  Adminis- 
tration of  the  German  Federal  Railroads. 

( f )  The  Federal  Minister  for  Defense. 

For  Information  to:  (g)  the  Federal  Min- 
ister for  Housing  Construction. 

Subject:  Prcxiurement  Matters:  Consider- 
ation of  Foreign  Bidders  and  Foreign  Prod- 
ucts (VOL/ A  §  10.  No.  4,  second  sentence; 
VOB/A  §  8,  No.  1,  first  sentence.  §  9,  No.  7). 

Reference: — 

Enclosures:  One. 

The  rules  provided  for  in  the  Regulations 
(VOL/A  §  10,  No.  4,  second  sentence;  VOB/A 
§  8,  No.  1,  first  sentence;  §  9,  No.  7) ,  con- 
cerning: 

(a)  the  consideration  of  foreign  bidders, 
and 

(b)  the  use  of  products  of  foreign  origin 
(where  domestic  bidders  perform  services) 
in  the  case  of  public  orders  must  be  applied 
in  keeping  with  the  general  economic  de- 
velopment and.  In  particular,  the  progres- 
sive Integration  within  the  framework  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC);  In 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Finance  Min- 
ister, It  Is  requested  that  the  following  prin- 
ciples be  observed  in  connection  with  all 
procurements  within  the  Federal  territory: 

1.  In  view  of  the  Increasing  liberalization, 
especially  of  the  European  Market,  the  Ger- 
man economic  situation  makes  the  purchase 
of  foreign  products  and  the  consideration  of 
foreign  bidders  desirable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  commercial  and  economic  policies. 

2.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  for 
the  domestic  employment  situation  which 
arise  from  the  use  of  foreign  products  or 
ordering  from  foreign  bidders  must  not  be 
judged  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Individual 
economic  section  directly  concerned.  In  the 
case  of  Individual  sectors  of  the  economy  for 
which  special  clrciunstances  exist  (e.g.,  min- 
ing), a  need  for  protection  might  be  justi- 
fied from  the  point  of  view  of  national  econ- 
omy; in  cases  of  doubt.  It  Is  recommended 
that  an  Inquiry  be  addressed  to  the  Federal 
Minister  for  Economy  (Department  I  B  9; 
telephone  Bonn  3  01  61) . 

3.  The  principle  of  reciprocity  in  the  case 
of  granting  state  orders  to  foreign  bidders, 
as  it  had  been  set  forth  in  the  circular  by 
the  Federal  Finance  Minister  dated  May  20, 
1954  (11  D-O-6060-25/54) ,  shall  for  the  time 
being  not  be  applicable.  If  In  the  future, 
in  certain  cases,  particular  difficulties  should 
arise,  the  problem  of  reciprocity  will  be  ex- 
amined again.  The  circular  of  the  Federal 
Finance  Minister  dated  May  20,  1954  (II  D-O- 
6060-25/54)  shall  in  this  respect  become 
invalid. 

4.  When  considering  offers  by  foreign  bid- 
ders, attention  Is  to  be  given  first  of  all  to 
the  following: 

(a)  the  principle  for  granting  orders  must 
be  observed  (VOL/A  §  2,  No.  1.  VOB/A  §  2), 
i.e..  that  the  bidders  are  competent,  efficient 
and  reliable; 

(b)  considering  all  circumstances,  the  offer 
must  be  the  most  economical  ]"das  wlrt- 
schaftlichste"]  (VOL/A-5  24.  VOB/A-§25). 
in  which  connection,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  foreign  bidders  and  foreign  products,  the 
sufficient  securing  of  warranty  rights,  sup- 
plies of  replacement  parts  and,  where  ap- 
plicable, servicing  of  delivered  equipment 
must,  among  other  things,  be  carefully 
weighed. 

Since  the  Federal  Republic  will,  for  the 
time  being,  no  longer  apply  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  in  the^case  of  public  orders  (No. 


3),  offers  by  foreign  bidders  shall  be  evalu- 
ated the  same  as  all  other  offers,  although 
the  guiding  principles  for  preferred  bidders 
shall  be  observed. 

5.  The  principles  set  forth  In  Nos.  3  and  4 
shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis  In  cases  where 
domestic  bidders  Intend  to  use  foreign  prod- 
ucts in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

6.  The  participation  of  foreign  bidders 
in  public  bids  Is  promoted  by  the  distribu- 
tion abroad  of  the  Federal  Gazette  publish- 
ing invitations  to  bid  which  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice has  originated.  In  connection  with  the 
nomination  of  suitable  foreign  bidders  for 
limited  invitations  for  offers  and  direct 
orders,  to  which  special  attention  should  be 
paid,  it  Is  recommended  that  Inquiries  be 
addressed  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Industrial  organizations  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (see  enclosure)  or  to 
the  Consular  offices. 

The  Economic  Ministers  (Economic  Sena- 
tors) and  Finance  Ministers  (Finance  Sena- 
tors) of  the  States  ["Lander"]  as  well  as  the 
municipal  central  organizations  have  today 
been  informed  correspondingly. 

The  Federal  Minister  for  Economic  Prop- 
erty of  the  Federation : 

By  order : 

Rossic. 

The  Federal  Minister  for  Economy: 

By  order: 

Dr.  Lanceb. 

Foreign  Office : 

By  order: 

Dr.  Harkort. 

Attested 

1  official  seal] 

HOWALD. 

(Howald) 

Enclosiu"e:  to  the  joint  circular  from  the 
Federal  Minister  for  Economic  Property  of 
the  Federation,  the  Federal  Minister  for 
Economy  and  the  Foreign  Office  dated  April 
29,  1960  concerning:  Defense  Matters:  Con- 
sideration of  Foreign  Bidders  and  Foreign 
Products  (VOL/A  §  10  No.  4  second  sentence; 
VOB  A  §  8  No.  1  first  sentence,  §  9  No.  7) 

German-Belglan-Luxembourg  Chamber  of 
Commerce:   (22c)  Koln  Cciclllenstr.    46. 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  (16) 
Frankfurt  (M)  Rossmarkt  12. 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Germany 
(16)  Frankfurt  (M)   Feldbergstr.  24. 

Netherlands  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Germany  (16)  Frankfurt  (M)  Porsthausstr. 
111. 

French  Commercial  Service  in  Germany 
(22  c)  Bad  Godesberg  Kappellenstr.    1  a. 

Federation  of  British  Industries  (22  c) 
Koln — Marienburg  Goltsteinstr.     219. 

Tlie  Austrian  Commercial  Delegate  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (16)  Frankfurt 
(M)  Friedensstr.    5. 


Italy 
(Member  of  EEC,  GATT,  and  OECD) 

The  public  works  and  public  supply  con- 
tracts of  the  State  are  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Royal  Decree  No.  2440  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1923.  making  new  provisions  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  Government  funds 
and  the  general  accounting  for  Government 
services,  as  implemented  and  regulated  by 
Royal  Decree  No.  827  of  May  23,  1924,  ap- 
proving the  rules  for  administration  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  and  the  general  accounting 
for  Government  services. 

Articles  3.  4,  and  6  of  the  1923  decree  pro- 
vide for  the  following  four  methods  for  the 
letting  of  contracts: 

(1)  Public  tender  (asta  piibblica)— public 
invitations  for  tenders  are  Issued  to  an  un- 
limited niimber  of  bidders  by  notices  in  the 
press,  and.  In  the  case  of  larger  contracts. 
In  the  Gazetta  Ufflclale  (Official  Gazette)  of 
the  Republic. 

(2)  Selective  tender  (litlcazlone  privata)  — 
private  invitations  to  tender  are  Issued  to  a 
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limited  number  of  suppliers  or  contractors 
selected  by  the  contracting  authority. 

(3)  Competitive  tender  (appalto-concor- 
so> — this  method  is  essentially  the  same  as 
selective  tender  but  is  used  in  special  cases. 
i4)  Private  contract  (trattativr.  privata)  — 
the  contract  is  let  after  private  negotiation 
with  one  or  more  selected  suppliers  or  con- 
tractors. 

The  1923  decree  prescribes  public  tendering 
by  means  of  advertising  as  the  normal 
method.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  1924 
decree  selective  tendering  may  be  adopted 
in  specified  cases,  including  cases  of  urgency. 
Competitive  tendering  is  essentially  the 
s.ime.  except  that  it  is  used  only  for  special 
works  or  supplies  requiring  well  established 
technical,  artistic  or  scientific  qualifications. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  1924  decree  the 
private  contract  method  may  be  used  in 
specified  cases  where  special  or  exceptional 
circumstances  prevail  which  do  not  conven- 
iently permit  the  use  of  any  of  the  other 
procedures. 

Under  the  public  tendering  and  selective 
tendering  procedures,  the  contract  is  awarded 
to  the  bidder  who  offers  the  best  terms  (i.e.. 
the  lowest  tender  in  price).  The  contract- 
ing authority  does  not  have  discretion  to 
select  the  bid  whieh  appears  to  it  to  be  the 
best  or  the  most  advantageous.  Neverthe- 
less, the  contracting  authority  has  the  power 
to  exclude  any  bidder,  despite  the  regularity 
of  the  documents  which  he  presents.  The 
exclusion  may  not  be  appealed  and  no  rea- 
son need  be  given  therefor. 

The  bidding  procedures  described  above 
are  mandatory  for  the  entire  State  admin- 
istration, that  is.  not  only  for  the  Minis- 
tries and  their  subordmate  departments,  but 
also  for  the  autonomous  agencies  and  other 
governmental  agencies.  They  are  also  man- 
datory on  the  local  administration  level  but 
different  rules  obtain  in  the  Regions.  They 
are  not.  however,  applicable  to  industrial 
enterprises  owned  by  the  State,  which  op- 
erate like  private  corporations. 

The  only  express  statutory  provision  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  Italian  firms  and 
Italian  materials  are  contained  in  Law  No. 
429  of  July  7.  1907.  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  State  Railways,  Articles  33  and  34  of 
which  provide  as  follows  (unofficial  transla- 
tion from  Italian) : 

"33.  Supplies  of  fixed  and  moveable  ma- 
terial and  metal  structures  are.  as  a  rule, 
contracted  out  to  national  industry,  by  the 
system  of  public  bidding. 

"The  general  management  of  the  State 
Railways,  upon  appropriate  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  may  proceed  by  selective 
tendering  or  private  contract,  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  Administration  so  advises  or 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  equipment  among  similar 
establishments  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  provisions  of  Art.  16  of  the 
Law  of  July  8.  1904.  No.  351,  remaining  in 
effect. 

"If  the  result  of  the  public  bidding,  se- 
lective tendering  or  private  negotiations 
demonstrate  that  the  conditions  of  national 
industry  do  not  permit  the  obtaining  of 
satisfactory  prices,  the  general  management 
of  the  State  Railways,  upon  due  deliberation 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  following 
authorization  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
may  proceed  with  international  tenders,  to 
which  national  firms  are  also  invited. 

"The  director  general  shall  give  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  the  above-mentioned 
stipplies  in  the  annual  report  pursuant  to 
Article  9. 

"34.  Under  the  same  conditions,  national 
incustry  must  be  preferred  in  international 
tenders 

"For  supplying  of  materials  ptirsuant  to 
the  preceding  article,  there  will  be  granted 
bv  deliberation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an 
adequate  protection  to  national  industry, 
which,  however,  may  never  exceed  b' <   of  the 


offer  of  foreign  industry,  increased  by  the 
expenses  of  customs  and  transport  to  the 
place  01  delivery. 

"By  offer  of  foreign  industry  is  meant  the 
average  of  the  lowest  offers  which  represent 
one-half  of  the  number  of  foreign  offers 
deemed  valid.  If  these  are  in  odd  numbers, 
one-half  is  arrived  at  by  the  number  Itself 
increased  by  one. 

■Jf  the  foreign  offer  consists  of  only  one, 
the  determination  of  equality  of  conditions 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

■Whenever  4t  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
promptly  for  the  normal  supply  of  materials 
for  the  operation  of  the  State  Railways,  there 
may  be  specially  authorized,  upon  resolu- 
tion of  the  Coiincll  of  Ministers,  selective 
tendering  or  private  negotiations  with  for- 
eign firms. 

In  the  case  of  public  works,  bids  by  foreign 
firms  are  effectively  precluded  by  the  fact 
that  all  contractors  who  perform  works  per- 
taining to  the  State  or  to  public  entitles  In 
general  In  an  amount  exceeding  10,000,000 
lire  (about  $16,600)  shall  be  registered  in  the 
national  list  of  contractors  established  by 
Law  No.  57  of  February  10,  1962  (Gazzetta 
Ufficiale.  March  2,  1962).  Articles  13-15  of 
such  Law.  copies  of  an  unofficial  translation 
from  Italian  which  are  attached  hereto,  con- 
tain detailed  prerequisites  for  Inscription  on 
the  list.  Most  important.  Article  13.  read 
in  conjunction  with  Article  15.  requires, 
with  respect  to  private  firms,  partnerships 
and  corporations  that  the  technical  manager 
and  all  legally  responsible  directors  be 
Italian  nationals,  or  if  they  are  foreigners, 
residents  of  Italy  and  nationals  of  countries 
which  grant  the  same  privilege  to  Italian 
citizens  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Exception- 
ally. Article  4  of  the  1962  Law  provides  that, 
when  the  works  described  required  a  very 
particular  skill  and  no  suitable  contractor 
appears  to  exist  among  those  registered  on 
the  list,  the  contract  may  be  awarded  to 
Italian  contractors  not  registered  on  the  List 
or  even  to  foreign  contractors,  subject  to 
prior  notice  setting  forth  the  reasons  there- 
for being  given  by  the  contracting  authority 
to  the  Committee  In  charge  of  the  List. 

Nevertheless,  the  basic  form  of  discrimi- 
nation against  foreign  bidders  Is  administra- 
tive in  nature.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
basic  laws  and  regulations  prescribed  public 
tendering  as  the  standard  and  normal  method 
t>f  letting  contracts,  the  contracting  author- 
ities have  so  interpreted  the  law  and  regu- 
lations as  to  relegate  public  tendering  to 
second  place  in  favor  of  selective  tendering, 
with  the  result  that  that  method  Is  used  in 
an  estimated  70  to  80  percent  of  the  cases. 
In  selective  tendering  the  contracting  au- 
thorities resort  to  companies  included  on 
lists  of  stippllers,  the  most  Important  of 
which  is  that  maintained  by  the  Provvedi- 
torato  Generale  dello  Stato  (General  State 
Purchasing  Office). 

In  order  to  obtain  registration  on  the 
List  of  that  Office,  an  application  must  be 
submitted  and  the  applicants  technical  and 
conunercial  ability  must  be  established. 
Other  lists  of  suppliers,  more  or  less  gov- 
erned by  the  same  practice,  are  maintained 
by  various  autonomous  and  state  agencies 
and  by  the  three  branches  of  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  (Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force),  Other 
ministries  and  government  offices  normally 
use  the  first  mentioned  list.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  although  not  Impossible,  for  a  for- 
eign company  to  obtain  inclusion  on  any 
particular  list,  unless  it  operates  in  Italy 
through  Its  own  organization  or  a  permanent 
representative.  Each  agency  maintaining 
a  list  has  full  and  complete  discretion, 
moreover,  as  to  whether  It  will  or  will  not  in- 
scribe a  company  on  the  list,  even  if  it  com- 
plies with  all  the  requirements  prescribed. 
The  same  discretion  exists  in  the  case  of 
removal  from  a  list. 


Furthermore,  a  number  of  important  agen- 
cies  are  expressly  authorized  to  let  contracts 
by  private  negotiations.  Article  1  of  Royal 
Decree  No.  540  of  March  11,  1923,  prescribes 
that  method  as  the  normal  one  for  the  Gen- 
eral State  Purch.-ising  Office,  which  purchases 
certain  stipplies  for  all  central  and  local  ad- 
ministrations, except  the  State  Railways 
Under  the  provisions  of  Article  1  of  Rovji 
Decree-Law  No.  1718  of  September  30.  1929 
the  Ministry  of  Defense  (Air  Force)  has  com- 
plete discretion  In  most  cases  to  use  elthe* 
the  selective  tendering  or  private  contrar 
methods.  Also,  Article  31  of  Royal  Decree 
No.  728  of  June  28.  1912,  grants  the  Sta-.e 
Railways  complete  discretion  to  use  the 
private  contract  method.  Numerous  other 
agencies  have  similar  statutory  dispensation. 

PRINCIPAL     SOURCES 

(1 )  Letter  and  memorandum  dated  May  4 
1964.  from  Aw.  Nicola  Troilo  of  Studw 
dell'Avv.  Ercole  Grazladel,  attorneys  0; 
Rome,  Italy,  to  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore 
Paris. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  922  dated 
March  25.  1960.  from  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Rome,  entitled  "EXPORT — Italian 
Procurement  Regulations  and  Practices  ?.= 
they  affect  American  Bidders  and  Suppliers' 

(3)  Airgram  No.  A-1241  dated  March  5 
1963.  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Rome,  entitled  "Foreign  Government  Pro- 
curement Practices". 

(4)  Letter  dated  December  6.  1963,  from 
the  United  States  Embassy  In  Rome  to  Cra- 
vath, Swalne  &  Moore,  Paris. 

(5)  de  Grand  Ry,  'LHarmonlsation  des 
Legislation  au  sein  du  Marche  Commun  en 
Matiere  de  Marches  Publics"  [The  Harmoni- 
zation of  Laws  concerning  I»ubllc  Contracts 
in  the  Common  Market  |.  Revue  du  Marche 
Commun  (No.  37)  pp.  247-251.  (No.  38)  pp 
282-292   (1961). 

(6)  Ha  naut  and  Joliet,  "Les  Contrats  de 
Travaux  et  de  Fournltures  de  I'Admlnistra- 
tion  dans  le  Marche  Commun"  (Public  Works 
and  Supply  Contracts  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket 1.  volume  1  (Brussels.  1962),  volumes 
(1963).  , 
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It.^ly 
(Excerpts    from    law    of    February    10,   1962 
concerning   the   institution   of  a   national 
registry  of  contractors  (Gazzetta  Ufficia'.e 
Mar.  2.  1962)) 

(Unofficial  translation  from.  Italian) 

ARTICLE     13.    GENERAL    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 
REGISTRATION 

The  general  requirements  and  necessary 
certifications  for  registration  in  the  Registry 
are: 

(1)  Italian  citizenship,  or  residence  In 
Italy  with  respect  to  foreigners,  contractors 
or  directors  of  legally  constituted  commer- 
cial companies,  provided  they  belong  to 
States  which  grant  reciprocal  treatment  with 
respect  to  Italian  citizens. 

(2)  absence  of  penal  records  or  pending 
matters  relating  to  crimes  under  No.  2  of 
article  21. 

If  the  technical  manager  (direttore)  of  the 
undertaking  is  a  different  person  from  its 
owner,  the  requirements  of  Nos.  1  and  2  must 
apply  to  both; 

(3)  certificate  of  registration  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Industry  and  Agri- 
culture with  indication  of  the  specific 
activity  of  the  firm; 

(4)  certificate  of  direct  taxes  of  the  dis- 
trict office  from  which  Income  under  cate- 
gory B  is  realized,  for  which  the  applicant 
has  been  registered  in  the  income  tax  rolls 
in  the  3-year  period  preceding  the  registra- 
tion application,  with  respect  to  the  particu- 
lar activity  as  a  contractor  developed  by 
him.  If  the  latter  is  not  yet  registered,  he 
must  produce  an  appropriate  statement  by 
such  office; 


,5)  certificate    (optional)    of    registration 
in  a  similar  association. 

sRTICLE     14.    SPECIFIC    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 


REGISTRATION 


-Technical 


tlon  for  registration,  from  which  it  may  be  ation  of  Greece  with  the  Community  under 

ascertained  that  the  company  is  not  in  a  the  provisions  of  Article  238  of  the  Treaty 

state  of  liquidation  or  bankruptcy  and  has  of  Rome  on  the  basis  of  a  customs  union, 

not  submitted  an  application  for  bankruptcy,  with  the  prospect  of  full  membership  when 

It  must  also  be  ascertainable  from  the  cer-  the  progress  of  the   Greek  economy  allows 


,11  Technical  qualification 
aualification  is  demonstrated  by  means  of 
riinlomas,  certificates  Issued  or  confirmed 
bv  technical  officials  in  service  activities 
referring  to  work  executed  or  directed  by 
|he  applicant  and  by  any  other  document. 

me  certificates  under  the  preceding  para- 
rr.iph  must  specifically  indicate  the  works 
executed  or  directed,  their  amount,  the  time 
and  place  of  execution  and  state  If  they  were 
carried    out    properly    and    successfully    or 

tthether  there  were  disputes  with   the  Ad-  ^_ _ 

mmistration    by    arbitration    or    Judicially,     public    bidding   or   otherwise)    by    State   or     ^^^  community  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 


tlficate  whether  bankruptcy  proceedings  or 
an  application  for  bankruptcy  have  occurred 
within  the  5-year  period  prior  to  the  above 
date. 

Greece 

(Associate  member  of  EEC;  member  of  GATT 

and  OECD) 

Under  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  3215  of 

April  26,  1955.  Greek  industrial  products  are 

accorded  preference   in   purchases    (through 


Greece  to  asstune  fully  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  Treaty.  The  customs  union  is 
to  become  fully  effective  on  November  1. 
1974.  except  in  the  case  of  specified  manu- 
factured goods  produced  in  Greece  as  to 
which  the  effective  date  will  be  November  1. 
1984. 

Article  3  of  the  Agreement  provides  for  an 
institutional  structure  for  its  implementa- 
tion. The  Association  Council,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  Greece  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  Member  States  and  of 


with  an  indication  of  the  results  of  the  same. 

If  the  works  were  executed  on  behalf  of 
the  State  or  public  entities,  the  certificate 
is  issued  by  an  official  in  active  service. 
with  qualifications  no  less  than  those  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  Civil  Engineering  or 
by  an  office  director,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  whom  or  under  the  supervision 
of  the  office,  of  which  the  official  himself 
is  chief,  the  works  were  executed. 

If  the  works  were  executed  on  behalf  of 
private  parties,  the  relative  declaration  to 
be  issued  by  the  contractor  or,  if  there  was 
one,  by  the  director  of  the  works,  must  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  verification,  by  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  Civil  Engineering. 

For  works  executed  or  directed  abroad, 
there  may  be  submitted  certificates  by  the 
proper  consul,  which  contain  all  data  re- 
quired above,  with  the  explicit  declaration 
that,  before  issuing  them,  the  official  by 
whom  the  documents  are  signed  carried  out 
accurate  investigations  and  obtained  infor- 
mation from  the  technical  authorities  of  the 
location. 

(2)  Financial  capacity — This  is  demon- 
strated by  proper  bank  references  or  by 
documents  which  validly  prove  the  economic 
and   financial    potential    of    the    interested 

party. 

Bank  references  are  requested  directly  and 
resenedly  by  the  competent  Committee  of 
the  institutions  Indicated  by  the  applicant 
in  the  registration  of  the  request  in  question. 
The  other  documents  must  be  of  a  date  not 
earlier  than  one  month  fr5in  the  date  of  the 
application  for  registration  and,  if  of  an 
earlier  date,  must  be  expressly  confirmed 
under  date  no  earlier  than  1  month  from 
that  of  the  application. 

(3)  Technical  equipment — The  posses- 
sion of  technical  equipment  must  appear  in 
the  declaration  of  the  applicant,  in  which 
there  must  be  listed  and  described  means  of 
operation,  equipment,  and  materials  In  gen- 
eral at  its  disposal,  reserving  to  the  Ad- 
ministration facilities  to  execute  controls  and 
to  provide  for  legal  redress  in  case  of  false 
or  inaccurate  statements. 

Whenever  the  owner  of  the  undertaking  is 
someone  other  than  the  technical  manager. 
the  documents  under  No.  1  must  refer  to 
the  manager,  those  under  Nos.  2  and  3  must 
refer  to  the  owner. 

ARTICLE      l.S.     REQUIREMENTS     FOR     COMMERCIAL 
COMPANIES    AND    COOPERATIVES 

For  the  registration  of  commercial  com- 
panies, cooperatives  and  their  branches: 

(a)  The  requirements  under  Nos.  1  and  2 
of  article  13  are  applicable:  to  the  technical 
manager  and  all  "components"  If  It  is  an  un- 
limited partnership;  to  the  technical  man- 
ager and  all  partners,  if  it  is  a  limited  part- 
nership; to  the  technical  manager  and  the 
directors  (amministratorl)  furnished  with 
powers  of  representation,  for  every  other 
type  of  company. 

(b)  The  documents  under  No.  1  of  article 
14  are  applicable  to  the  technical  manager. 

The  companies  must  also  exhibit  an  tu- 
thentic  copy  of  their  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion and  a  certificate  of  the  court  Issued  not 
more  than  two  months  prior  to  the  appllca- 


quasl-governmental  agencies,  municipalities 
and  communities  as  well  as  private  business 
organizations  enjoying  partial  or  total  duty- 
free Import  privileges.  An  unofficial  transla- 
tion from  Greek  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Athens  is  attached  hereto  as  sched- 
ule A. 

The  preferences  are  applied  as  follows: 

(a)  The  margin  of  preference  for  Greek 
products  Is  8  percent  of  the  landed  cost  of 
foreign  products  (I.e.,  c.l.f.  Invoice  price  plus 
all  duties  and  taxes,  other  than  turnover  tax, 
payable  upon  Importation) .  The  maximum 
allowable  margin  of  preference,  calculated  on 
the  c.i.f.  price  of  a  similar  foreign  product. 
is  30  percent  for  domestic  products  in  gen- 
eral and  35  percent  for  the  products  of  the 
domestic  iron  and  steel  and  metalworking 
Industries.  In  determining  the  landed  cost 
of  imported  products,  the  amount  of  import 
duty  and  taxes  added  as  above  to  the  c.l.f. 
invoice  value  may  not  be  higher  than  30 
percent  ad  valorem  generally  and  35  percent 
ad  valorem  for  metal  products,  exemption 
being  granted  for  any  duties  and  taxes  in 
excess  of  those  percentages. 

(b)  In  lieu  of  the  foregoing  preferential 
treatment,  Greek  enterprises  may  apply  for 
the  duty  and  tax-free  importation  of  the 
raw  and  auxiliary  materials  required  for  the 
production  of  the  goods  being  procured,  in 
which  case  the  margin  of  preference  accorded 
the  domestic  industry  is  10  percent  (instead 
of  30  percent  or  35  percent)  of  the  c.l.f. 
price  of  the  foreign  product. 

(c)  In  comparing  the  prices  of  Greek  pro- 
vincial industrial  and  handicraft  products 
with  those  of  Imported  products,  the  price 
differentials  in  favor  of  Greek  products  in- 
dicated in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above, 
are  further  Increased  by  the  margins  of  pref- 
erence accorded  provincial  products  in 
relation  to  products  manufactured  in  the 
capital  area,  under  the  provision  of  Decree 
Law  2176  of  1952.  The  margin  of  preference 
accorded  provincial  products  over  those  of 
the  Athens  area  varies,  according  to  the  type 
of  product  involved  from  2  percent  to  5 
percent  and  may  in  no  case  exceed  8  percent. 
By  virtue  of  Law  No.  3213  of  1955  those  per- 
centages are  further  increased  by  50  percent 
for  industrial  enterprises  operating  on  Greek 
islands  (except  the  island  of  Euboea).  Ac- 
cordingly, provincial  industrial  and  handi- 
craft enterprises  may  be  given  a  price  pref- 
erence of  11  percent  to  20  percent  of  the 
landed  cost  of  foreign  products,  depending 
on  the  location  of  the  producing  plant  and 
the  type  of  product  Involved. 

The  provisions  of  Law  No.  3215  are  not 
applicable  to  procurement  contracts  pertain- 
ing to  Industrial  projects  authorized  under 
Greece's  basic  foreign  Investment  law  (Law 
No.  2687  of  1953)  and  under  Law  No.  4171 
of  1961.  For  such  projects,  equipment  and 
supplies  may  be  purchased  freely  from  any 
source  at  the  discretion  of  the  invf^stor. 

THE     AGREEMENT     OF     ASSOCLATION     WTTH     THE 
EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITT 

The  Agreement  was  signed  on  July  9,  1961, 
and  took  effect  on  November  1.  1962  (Journal 
Officlel  Of  the  European  Communities.  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1963).     It  provides  for  the  associ- 


general  function  of  taking  all  measures 
necessary  to  assure  the  realization  of  the 
alms  of  the  Agreement  and  to  conduct  all 
examinations  into  the  development  of  the 
cooperation  between  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties. All  decisions  adopted  by  the  Council 
must  be  unanimous. 

The  Agreement  In  general  follows  the  out- 
line of  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  In  the  field  of 
public  contracts  the  most  important  pro- 
visions are  Article  5  relating  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality. Articles  47  and  48  relating  to 
establishment.  Article  49  relating  to  serv- 
ices, Article  57  dealing  vaguely  with  the 
approximation  of  laws  and  Protocols  1  and  9 
limiting  the  application  of  the  Agreement 
in  the  field  of  public  contracts.  A  copy  of 
an  unofficial  translation  from  French  of 
those  Articles  and  Protocols  is  attached 
hereto  as  Schedule  B. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement,  as  limited 
by  the  Protocols,  is  not  likely  to  have  much 
effect  in  the  foreseeable  future  in  the  field 
of  public  contracts.  Protocol  1  contains  ex- 
press limitations  on  the  application  of  Ar- 
ticle 5  of  the  Agreement  Insofar  as  public 
contracts  are  concerned;  Protocol  9  contains 
an  exception  with  regard  to  agreements  for 
financial  aid  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  and  exempts  them,  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  first  transitional  period  ending 
In  1974.  from  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  5.  Moreover,  Articles  47  and 
48  contain  only  vague  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  establishment  and  leave 
the  ultimate  decisions  in  this  field  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Association  Council.  Also, 
under  Article" 49  the  authority  to  regulate  the 
furnishing  of  services  between  the  Com- 
munity and  Greece  is  reserved  to  the  Asso- 
ciation Council. 

PRINCIPAL    SOURCES 

(1)  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
S.A.  (Athens).  "Greece:  Basic  Incentives  to 
Industrial  Development  and  Foreign  Invest- 
ment" (July  1963). 

(2)  United.  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. "Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of 
Greece."  Overseas  Business  Reports,  No.  OBR 
64-20   (February  1964). 

(3)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, "Establishing  a  Business  in  Greece." 
Overseas  Business  Reports.  OBR  No.  62-10 
(November  1962). 

Schedule  A.  Greece 
(Law  No.  3215  of  1955  providing  preferences 
for    domestic    Industrial    and    handicraft 
products  (Official  Gazette.  Apr.  30,  1955)  ) 

(Unofficial   translation  from   Greek  by   U.S. 
Embassy  in  Athens) 

PATTL,  KING  OF  THE  HELLENES 

Having    unanimously    voted    with   Parlia- 
ment, we  decide  and  ordain : 
Article  1 

1.  In  connection  with  procurements  ef- 
fected by  the  State,  or  by  Municipalities,  or 
Communities,  or  any  other  legal  entity  of 
public  or  private  law  enjoying  total  or  partial 
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exemption  from  import  duties,  either  through 
competitive  tender  or  otlierwlse.  directly  or 
through  the  State  Prociu-ement  Service  or  any 
Committee,  the  products  of  domestic  indus- 
try and  handicraft  are  given  preference  as 
against  the  products  of  foreign  origin  even 
If  th?  cost  of  the  domestic  products  In  ques- 
tion is  higher  up  to  8  percent  than  that  of 
the  respective  foreign  products. 

2.  Procurements  of  domestic  fertilizers  are 
excepted.  <ts  coming  under  tlic  application  of 
law  760  oi  1948  "re  marketing  of  fertilizers'" 
and  as  long  as  the  law  In  question  is  valid. 

3.  Power  production  enterprises  operating 
by  virtue  of  contract  privileges  raiilied  by 
kiiccinc  law.  are  excepted  as  well. 

Article  2 
To  determine  the  comparative  cost  of  a 
foreign  product,  we  add  to  the  offered  CLP 
price  the  corresponding  import  duty — bi^ic 
and  additions! — which  is  provided  for  each 
time  by  the  duty  tariff,  as  well  as  any  other 
tax  or  due  levied  on  importation,  excepting 
the  business  turnover  tax.  which  is  not  reck- 
oned on  the  cost  of  the  respective  home  prod- 
uct, and  then  we  add  the  8-percent  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  the  previous  article  to  the  price 
resulting  in  this  way. 

i4rfic/c    3 

1.  A  30-pcrcent  rate  on  the  respective  CIF 
price  of  the  foreign  product  is  fixed  as  a 
maximum  of  the  preference  provided  for  in 
article  1  hereof  In  respect  of  home  Indus- 
try and  handicraft  products. 

2.  The  maximum  rate  provided  for  in  the 
previous  paragraph  is  increased  to  35  per- 
cent in  respect  of  home  metal  industry 
products. 

3.  As  places  of  delivery  for  such  comparison 
of  prices,  according  to  tlie  above,  are  deter- 
mined: lat  the  Customs  House  for  the  im- 
ported foreign  products,  and  <b)  the  sup- 
plier's factory  warehouse  for  the  local 
products. 

.Article  4 

1.  At  the  request  of  a  local  industry  or 
handicraft.  In  lieu  of  the  protection  provided 
lor  In  articles  2  and  3  hereof,  exemption  from 
Import  duty  is  granted  by  Joint  decision  of 
the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Industry  In 
respect  of  the  raw  and  auxiliary  material  re- 
quired for  the  manufacturing  of  the  prod- 
ucts offered,  in  which  instance  the  home 
product  preference  rate  is  fixed  at  10  percent 
on  the  CIP  price  of  the  respective  foreign 
items. 

2.  The  terms  and  formalities  for  duty  free 
importation  of  the  raw  and  auxiliary  mate- 
rial dealt  with  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
as  well  as  for  control  over  the  disposal  of 
these  for  whatever  purpose  they  have  been 
Imported,  will  be  determined  by  joint  deci- 
sions of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  In- 
dustry to  be  promvUgated  in  the  Government 
Gazette. 

i4rf  icie  5 

In  respect  of  monopoly  items,  as  well  as 
of  industrial  products,  on  which  no  direct 
or  indirect  duty  is  levied  according  to  the 
duty  tariff  operating  each  time,  the  prefer- 
ence rate  for  the  respective  home  Industry 
and  handicraft  products  is  fixed  either  at 
10  percent  on  tlie  CIF  cost  of  the  foreign 
product,  with  duty  free  importation  of  the 
raw  and  auxiliari'  material  required  for  the 
manufacturing  of  such  home  products,  or  up 
to  30  percent  without  duty  free  importation 
of  the  material  in  question.  The  above 
10-porcent  preference  rate  can  fluctuate  be- 
tween 10  and  20  percent  in  respect  of  cer- 
tain monopoly  items,  following  decision  of 
the  Ministerial  Council. 

Article  6 

1.  The  terms  of  the  prociircments  pro- 
vided for  in  article  1  hereof  are  compulsorily 
formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  correspond  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  local  Industrial  or 
handicraft  production  under  the  prereq\jisite 
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nil  kinds  of  stamps,  (2)  of  23  3-32  re  extend- 
int;  the  preference  limit  for  military  carti 
ridges  and  ammunition  from  20  to  30  per! 
cent,  (3)  of  25-10-35  re  extending  the  prefer! 
encc   limit   up   to   27   percent  In  respect  of 


that  the  relative  products  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  which  they  are  Intended 

2.  The  method  of  application  in  general  of 
the  previous  paragraph  will  be  specifled  each 
time  by  Joint  decisions  of  the  Ministers  of 

Finance  and  Industry  to  be  promulgated  In     machinery  and  Iron  conslrxiction  in  "general 
-  -   -   '  -  made  by  the  Greek  Industry,  (c)  of  articles 

para.  4  of  EL.  254,  3G  re  amendment  of  the 
emergency  laws  of  19-10-35  and  28-12-35  re 
organization  of  a  cotton  institute,  (d)  of 
Joint  decision  No.  0825,1263/22-1-37  of  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  National  EconomT 
re  tix.iig  the  preforcnce  liinil  for  local  cotton 
Industry  products  at  35  percent.  Issued  in 
applic.ition  oi  para.  4  of  article  8  of  EL 
254  36,  and  je)  of  EL.  477,37  re  supplemen- 
tation of  article  16  of  Litw  2948  22  re  pro- 
moting  industry  and  handicraft,  as  amend- 
ed by  article  2  of  Law  4536,  30. 

i4rfir7c  12 


the  Official  Gazette. 

3.  After  3  months  from  effect  hereof,  the 
procurements  provided  for  in  article  1  of 
the  present  law  shall  be  effected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decisions  provided  for  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

Article  7 

1.  In  connection  with  procurements  ef- 
fected according  to  the  provisions  hereof, 
evenlrual  preference  for  Items  of  foreign 
origin  a;;  against  the  respective  local  ones, 
entails  an  obligation  for  payment  of  the 
relevant  duties  and  other  taxes  whose  total 
cannot,  however,  exceed  30  percent  on  the 
CIF  cost  of  these,  or  35  percent  as  regards 
iron  or  metal  Industry  products.  In  respect 
of  duties  and  taxes  over  this  percentage, 
exemption  is  granted  In  accordance  with  the 
relevant  provisions,  paragraph  3  of  article  2  of 
EL.  896/37  having  no  effect  in  this 
connection. 

2.  Particularly  as  regards  Municipalities 
and  Communities,  full  exemption  from 
duties  and  taxes  can  be  granted— following 
decision  of  the  Ministerial  Council  issued 
upon  proposal  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance 
and  Industry — in  respect  of  water  pipes  im- 
ported from  abroad,  as  long  as  the  price  of 
those  offered  by  the  local  Industry  exceeds 
the  preference  rate  of  the  CIF  cost  of  the 
former. 

3.  The  previous  paragraphs  are  applicable 
on  procurements  of  State  items  as  well. 

Article  8 
The  preference  rates  in  favor  of  local  In- 
tiu.stry  products  which  were  determined  by 
virtue  of  tlie  relative  RD.  of  the  2nd  Sep- 
tember 1952  In  application  of  the  provisions 
of  article  3  of  L.D.  2176  52  re  protective 
measures  for  provincial  industry,  as  well  as 
by  virtue  of  para.  1  of  article  2  of  the  Law 
•'re  amendment  and  supplementation  of  the 
provisions  concerning  protective  measures 
for  provincial  Industry",  are  valid  collec- 
tively in  everji  instance  of  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Law, 

Article  9 

The  contribution  on  every  kind  of  wax  ma- 
terials, either  foreign  or  local,  which  is  levied 
in'favor  of  T.A.K.E.  (Greek  Clergy  Insurance 
Fund)  by  virtue  of  Ei.  816  1937,  as  subse- 
quently amended  and  supplemented  by  E.L. 
2293.  1940,  Law  1017,  1949  and  E.L.  3092,  1954, 
Is  hereby  abolished,  as  long  as  the  materials 
in  question  are  utilized — in  the  opinion  of 
a  Committee  to  be  set  up  by  Joint  decision 
of  the  Ministers  of  Industry  and  Education — 
for  industrial  or  handicraft  purposes,  except 
for  the  manufacturing  of  candles  or  tapers. 
Article  10 

Transgression  of  the  provisions  hereof  con- 
stitutes a  disciplinary  offense,  while  any 
civil,  municipal  or  commimal  servants,  or 
any  municipal  or  communal  authorities,  or 
any  of  the  administrative  councils  or  the 
competent  officials  of  the  other  entities  pro- 
vided for  in  article  1,  who  would  eventually 
approve,  or  suggest  for  approval,  the  min- 
utla  of  an  adjudicated  competition,  or  other- 
wise carry  out  a  procurement  in  transgres-  « 
slon  of  the  above  provisions,  shall  receive/ 
a  di-sclpUnary  punishment  by  the  competent 
agents,  Irrespective  of  any  other  legal  con- 
sequence of  such  transgression. 

Article  11 
The  following  provisions  are  abolished: 
(a)  article  6  of  Law  2948,1922  re  promoting 
industry  and  handicraft,  (b)  article  2  of 
Law  4536/1930  re  amendment  and  supple- 
mentation of  Law  2948,  22,  the  Decrees  is- 
sued In  application  of  this  article  (1)  of 
14  5-31  re  extending  the  preference  limit  for 


Acts  Nos.  2G1  3  3-1951  and  628,21-5-51  of 
the  Ministerial  Council  are  hereby  ratified 
for  the  period  they  have  operated,  and  are 
abolished  by  the  present.  Act  No.  602/7-6  52 
of  the  Ministerial  Council  is  likewise  abol- 
ished. 

Tlic  acts  in  question  read  as  follows: 
[Note:   Translation  of  Acts  No.  261  and  628 

of  1951  and  Act  No.  602  of  1952  omitted  | 

The  present  Law.  having  been  passed  by 
Parliament  and  ratiiied  by  Us  today,  shall  be 
promulgated  in  the  Official  Gazette,  and  en- 
forced as  a  Law  of  the  State. 

Athens.  i4prjj  26.  1955. 

Pait.  R. 

Tlie  Ministers  of  Industry: 

I  A.  Protopap.\dakis. 

Finance:  | 

L.  Eftaxus. 

Ratified  nnd  sealed  Athens,  April  29,  1955 

The  Minister  of  Justice : 

CL.  THEOrHANOPOVLOS. 

ScHrnvLE  B.  Greece 

(Excerpts  from  ngrccmcnt  establishing  an 
association  between  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Greece  and  at- 
tached documents') 

Article  5 
1.  In  the  area  of  implementation  of  tlie 
Agreement,  and  without  prejudice  of  any 
special  provisions  which  it  contains,  none  of 
the  Contracting  Parlies  shall  exercise  or  tol- 
erate discriminations  by  reason  of  nationalUy 
or  aga)n.st  physical  persons  who  ai-e  nationals 
of  another  Contracting  Party  established  in 
the  territory  of  one  of  them. 

2  For  the  implementation  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  companies  constituted  puisuan: 
to  legi.";lation  of  a  Member  State  of  the  Com- 
munity or  of  Greece  which  have  their  cor- 
porate business  seat,  their  central  adminis- 
tration or  their  principal  establishment  in 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties shall  be  given  equal  standing  with 
physical   persons. 

By  companies,  companies  of  the  civil  or 
commercial  law  shall  be  tinderstood.  includ- 
ing cooperatives,  and  other  Juridical  persons 
under  public  or  private  law,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  non-profit  companies. 

3.  The  Association  Council  shall,  insofar 
as  necessary,  make  the  appropriate  decisions 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  di-scriminalions  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article. 

,  TITT.E    III     nRCULATION    OF    TFRSONS    AND 

SERVICES 

Article  47 

The    Contracting   P.irties    .<;hall    facilitate. 

in  a  progressive  and  balanced  manner,  the 

establishment   of   nationals  of   the  Member 

Stales    in    tl.c    territory    of    Greece   and  of 
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1    of  Greece  within  the  Community,  chase  of  which  is  financed  with  the  funds  in 

nationals  o                        principles  of  articles  question; 

'"  ""^fi   mclurive   ind  58  of  the  Treaty  es-  (b)   To     Import     duty-free     merchandise 

52  to  66,  1"?|"^'''„  •  ^"  itv    with  the  excep-  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  gifts  pro- 

^^"'^SYhe  provSs  and  rrtlCes  relating  vlded  for  by  Title  III  of  ••PubUc  Law  480';; 

tion  of  *•"*  P  „„^  A%y,p  nrocedure  for  the  (c)   To  restrict  awards  of  contracts  to  sup- 

;o  time-Umits  ^"5^^^°^"^?^^^  P^^^^^'^taJlish-  pliers  of  products  originating  in  the  United 

realization  of  a  liberalization   ot   esiao  h^^^^^    ^h^    ^^^^^    ^^^    utilization    of    the 

meat. 


Article  48 
The  Association  Council  shall  by  decree 
«>t  the  tempo  for  this  realisation  and  es- 
tablish the  terms  of  implementation  con- 
rernine  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  artl- 
rie  for  the  different  categories  of  activities: 
orogresslve  Implementation  shall  take  place 
»f«r  the  corresponding  directives  provided 
for  in  articles  52  to  56,  inclusive,  of  the 
Treaty  establishing  the  Community  have  be- 
rome  effective  and  in  consideration  of  the 
special    economic    and    social    situation    of 

Greece. 

i4rficle    49 

The  Association  Council  shall  decide,  dur- 
ing the   transition    period   provided    for    In 

article  6  of  the  Agreement  ( 1962-1974].  on         ^^^^  rrotouo.  an^.i 
appropriate  provisions  to  be  taken  in  order      gociation  Agreement 
to  facilitate  the  rendering  of  services  between 
the  Community  and  Greece. 

inXE  V/  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  COMPETITION. 
TAXATION  AND  GRADUAL  ELIMINATION  OF  DIF- 
FERENCES   BETWEEN    LEGISLATION 

Article  57 
In  the  areas  not  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  Agreement  which  have  a  direct  In- 
fluence on  the  functioning  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  in  the  areas  coverec.  by  these  pro- 
vislon^    where    they    do    not    contain     any 


States  only  where  the  utilization  of  the 
funds  in  question  involves  the  importation 
of  merchandise  originating  In  the  United 
States  and  where  a  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedure is  required  under  legislative  provi- 
sions either  of  Greece  or  the  United  States. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  transition  period  pro- 
vided for  in  article  6  of  the  Agreement 
11974],  the  Association  Council  may  decide 
whether  the  provisions  of  this  Protocol 
should  be  abolished  or  amended. 

In  the  meantime,  if  changes  occur  in  the 
nature  of  the  funds  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  Protocol  or  In  the  procedures  for 
utilization,  or  if  difficulties  arise  with  respect 
to  such  utilization,  the  Association  Council 
shall  re-examine  the  situation  with  a  view 
to  taking  appropriate  measures. 
This  Protocol  shall  be  annexed  to  the  As- 


TURKEY 

(Associate  member  of  EEC;  member  of  GATT 
and  OECD) 
The  basic  law  concerning  public  pro- 
curement is  Law  No.  2490  Of  June  2,  1934 
(Official  Gazette,  June  10,  1934),  as  subse- 
quently amended.  Under  the  provisions  of 
that  Law,  sealed  public  tenders  are  the 
standard  and.  In  practice,  the  usual  pro- 
cedure.     Procurement    authorities    may    re- 


"S^^^^^^'^A^i^r^Con^:^^     son    to    open    public    tenders    or    to    direct 
specinea  piov.tuu     ,  ._..»,„,-„„♦, ^^f        . — ^tiotinn     nnir    when    an    invitation    for 


may  make  recommendations  to  the  Contract 
ing  Parties  inviting  the  latter  to  take  meas 
ures  which  will  serve  to  harmonize  legisla- 
tive, regulatory  or  administrative  provisions. 

PROTOCOL     NO.     1 CONCERNING     PUBLIC 

CONTRACTS 

The  contracting  parties  have  agreed  on  the 
following  provisions: 

In  deviation  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Association  Agreement,  and  in  particular 
article  5,  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  pro- 
gressively adjust  the  terms  and  conditions 
for  participation  in  contracts  awarded  by 
the  administrations  or  public  enterprises  as 
well  as  private  enterprises  to  which  special 
or  exclusive  rights  have  been  granted.  In 
such  a  manner  that,  by  the  end  of  the  tran- 
sition period  provided  for  in  article  15  of  the 
Agreement  1 19841,  all  discrimination  be- 
tween nationals  of  the  Member  States  of 
the  Community  and  those  of  Greece  estab- 
lished within  the  territory  of  the  Contract- 
ing  Parties  will  be  eliminated. 

The  terms  and  tempo  under  which  the 
adaptation  provided  for  in  this  Protocol  must 
be  realized  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Association 
Council  taking  Its  Inspiration  from  the  solu- 
tions which  may  be  adopted  in  this  field  by 
the  Member  States  of  the  Community 


negotiation  only  when  an  invitation  for 
sealed  public  tenders  has  met  with  no 
response,  the  volume  of  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  small  or  the  articles  in  question  are 
available  only  from  a  single  source. 

The  objective  of  the  sealed-envelope  bid- 
ding system  was  to  eliminate  bargaining 
and  price  cutting  by  requiring  every  bid- 
der to  state  his  lowest  price  at  the  outset 
of  the  adjudication.  In  practice,  however, 
there  Is  much  bargaining  after  the  bids  are 
opened,  since  aU  of  them  must  then  be 
reviewed  privately  by  the  Adjudication  Com- 
mission, which  subsequently  invites  each 
bidder  separately  to  explain  or  amplify  his 

Foreign  firms  or  individuals  may  tender 
in  the  same  way  as  Turkish  nationals,  unless 
the  contract  is  for  less  than  LTl 5,000  (about 
$1  667)  In  that  event  foreign  nationals 
may  not  tender  unless  they  are  registered 
with  the  Turkish  Commercial  Registry  Office 
and  have  been  established  in  Turkey  for  at 

least  10  years.  . 

In  principal  no  preferential  treatment  is 
given  to  tender  from  any  one  foreign  coun- 
try as  compared  to  any  other  country,  ex- 
cept m  the  case  of  "tied"  external  financing 
arrangements.    Under  the  provisions  of  De- 


new  list  of  products  manufactured  in  Tur- 
key was  being  complied  with  a  view  to  is- 
suing new  regulations  precluding  the  impor- 
tation of  all  such  products. 

AGREEMENT    OF    ASSOCIATION    WITH    THE    EURO- 
PEAN ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 

The  Agreement  between  Turkey  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  was  signed 
in  Ankara  on  September  12,  1963,  and  en- 
tered into  force  on  December  1,  1964  (Jour- 
nal Officiel  of  the  European  Communities, 
December  29,  1964). 

The  Agreement  provides  for  the  associa- 
tion of  Turkey  with  the  Community  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  238  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  on  the  basis  of  a  customs  union, 
with  the  long-term  possibility  of  full  mem- 
bership of  Turkey  in  the  Community. 

The  Agreement  provides  for  a  preparatory, 
a  transitional  and  a  final  stage  in  the  associa- 
tion. During  the  preparatory  period  of  5 
years,  possibly  extended  to  9  years,  from 
the  effective  date,  Turkey  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  reorganize  its  economy  and  for 
that  purpose  the  Community  granted  certain 
concessions  in  the  form  of  tariff  quotas  for 
imports  of  particular  importance  to  the 
Turkish  economy  as  well  as  the  granting 
through  the  European  Investment  Bank  of 
financial  assistance. 

The  Agreement  provides  only  a  general 
outline  of  the  arrangements  for  the  transi- 
tional stage,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
settled  only  towards  the  end  of  the  prepara- 
tory stage.  During  the  transitional  stage, 
which  may  not  exceed  12  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date,  the  Contracting  Parties  will  grad- 
ually institute  a  customs  union  and  bring 
into  alignment  the  economic  policies  of 
Turkey  and  the  Community. 

The  final  stage  is  based  on  the  customs 
union,  which  will  cover  all  commodity  trade 
except  products  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community. 

Article  23  of  the  Agreement  provides  for 
an  institutional  structure  for  its  implemen- 
tation similar  to  that  provided  by  the  Agree- 
ment of  Association  with  Greece.  The  Asso- 
ciation Council,  which  Is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  the  Member  States  and  of  the  Community 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  general  function 
of  taking  all  measures  necessary  to  assure 
the  realization  of  the  alms  of  the  Agreement 
and  to  conduct  all  examinations  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cooperation  between  the. 
Contracting  Parties.  All  decisions  adopted 
by  the  Council  must  be  unanimous. 

The  Agreement  in  general  follows  the  out- 
line of  the  Treaty  of  Rome.  Unlike  the 
Agreement  of  Association  with  Greece,  there 
is  no  specific  provision  with  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  nationality  in  the  field  of  public  contracts. 
Articles  8  and  9,  however,  contain  the  follow- 
ing general  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  nationality  during  the  transitional  stage 


'  Unofficial  Uanslation  from  French.  The 
Agreement  was  executed  In  Dutch,  Prencli, 
German.  Greek  and  Italian,  each  of  which 
is  equally  authentic  (Article  77).  There  U 
no  official  English  translation. 


le  Member  States  of  the  Community.  (.j.ee  No.  6/3083  dated  June  1,  1964.  however,      .^^ofljcial   translation   from  French  by   the 

This   Protocol    shall    be    attached    to   the     ^j^g    Ministry    of   Finance    is    authorized    to     ^^j^gj.jj,j^jj    society   of    International    Law,    3 
Association   Agreement.  designate  the  country  from  which  imports  or     international  Legal  Materials  65   (1964)): 

capital    goods    exceeding   $50,000    are   to    be  "Articles 

m.ade  by  departments,  organizations  and  es-  Aviicie  o 

tablishments  in  the  State  sector.  The  pro- 
curement authorities  concerned  are  required 
to  obtain  InformatlOri  concerning  foreign  fi- 
nancing  possibilities  from   the   Ministry   of 


PROTOCOL    NO.    »— CONCERNING    UTILIZATION    OF 
AMERICAN    AID    BY    GREECE 

The  contracting  parties,  in  an  endeavor 
not  to  interfere  with  the  utilization  of 
American  aid  by  Greece,  have  agreed  on  the 
following  provisions: 


"In  order  to  realize  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  Article  4.  the  Association  Council  shall 
establish,  prior  to  the  start  of  the  transi- 
tional phase,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 


uciiL'au  aiu   uy    \jicc>^v,  ........  .-o -—  nanclng    possibilities    irom     i."c    iTiimoiij     "»       tionai  pnase,  auu  jii  a.v.\.uiutiijv,-  »,»„,j  ^^.,.  ^.^ 

llowing  provisions:  Finance  prior  to  their  decision  to  purchase,     cedure     provided     in     Article     1     of     the 

1.  If    the    provisions    of    the    Association     ^^  award  of  contracts  for.  Imports  exceed-     provisional   Protocol,   the   conditions,   terms 


Agreement  form.an  obstacle  to  utilization  by 
Greece  of  special  assistance  funds  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Greek  economy,  either 
directly  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  by  Intermediary  of  an 
organization  designated  by  It.  Greece  shall 
have  the  power,  after  notification  to  the  As- 
sociation Covmcil: 

(a)  To  establish  tariff  quotas  in  observa- 
tion of  article  21,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  the  Importation  of  merchandise 
originating   in   the  United  States   the   pur- 


or  award  of  contracts  for,  imports  exceed 
ing  $50,000.  The  Ministry  may  require  that 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  available  credits 
be  taken  Into  consideration  by  the  procure- 
ment authority  concerned  before  a  contract 
award  is  made. 

Preference  for  Turkish  products  is  pro- 
vided by  the  requirement  that,  if  the  Minis- 
try of  Industry  determines  that  a  product 
is    manufactured    In    Turkey    in    sufficient 


Provisional  Protocol,  the  conditions,  terms 
and  rate  of  application  of  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  fields  covered  by  the  Treaty 
establishing  the  Community  which  will  have 
to  be  considered,  specifically  those  covered 
by  the  present  Title,  as  well  as  any  safeguard 
clause  which  might  be  considered  useful. 
"Article  9 
"The  Contracting  Parties  acknowledge  that 


LoTnr'S'meet  local  deSd"  no  slmna^  witmn  the"  field  of  application  of  the  Con- 
amounts  to  "^f^^tj^^j^' ^  on  Julv  28.  1964,  vention,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  spe- 
?hf  Minister  oVrdusUy  aSio^ncLd  that  a     cific  provisions  which  might  be  established 
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by  virtue  of  Article  8,  any  discrimination  on 
account  of  nationaJlty  is  prohibited  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  set  forth  In 
Article  7  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the 
Community." 

Vague  provisions  relating  to  the  right  of 
establishment  and  the  free  rendering  of 
services  are  contained  in  Articles  13  and  14, 
•which  provide  as  follows: 

"Article  13 

"The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  take 
inspiration  from  Articles  52  through  56  and 
58  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  Community 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  restrictions  on  the 
treedom  of  establishment  among  them. 
-Article  14 

'•The  Contracting  P.uties  agree  to  take  in- 
spiration from  Articles  55,  56.  and  58  through 
65  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  Community 
In  order  to  abolish  the  restrictions  on  the 
free  performance  of  services  among  them." 

Similarly,  vague  provisions  relating  to  the 
approximation  of   legislation  are  contained 
in  Article  16,  which  provides  as  follows: 
"Article  16 

•The  Contracting  Parties  recognize  that 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  competition,  fiscality,  and  the  ap- 
proximaticn  of  legislation,  contained  In  title 
^  1  of  the  third  part  of  the  Treaty  establishing 
the  the  (sic)  Community,  must  be  made  ap- 
plicable in  their  Association  relations." 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  is  not  likely 
to  have  much  effect  in  the  foreseeable  future 
In  the  field  of  pubUc  contracts. 

PKtN'Cn?.*!.  SOURCES 

(1)  Union  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  In- 
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(2)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, 'Investment  in  Turkey:  Basic  Infor- 
mation for  United  States  Businessmen" 
(1956). 

(3)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, "Selling  in  Turkey."  Overseas  Business 
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EXCISE  TAX  ON  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 

Mr.    KREBS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimotis  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Michigan    [Mr.   Vivian]   may   ex- 

•  tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  petition  I  recently  received  from 
some  400  good  citizens  of  the  Lambert- 
ville.  Ottawa  Lake,  and  Temperance 
areas  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  The  petition  urges 
Congress  to  remove  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  telephone  service. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  citi- 
zens being  personally  and  individually 
interested  in  national  legislation,  and 
wLsely  acting  to  inform  their  representa- 
tives in  Washington  of  their  opinions. 
The  merits  of  the  reduction  or  abolition 
of  the  excise  tax  on  telephone  service 
deserves  careful  attention. 

Few  would  argue  today  that  telephone 
service  is  a  luxury;  certainly  the  produc- 
tinty  of  my  own  office  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished  without  our  telephones. 


I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
elderly  people  in  Lambertville  and  Tem- 
perance reminding  me  that  they  live 
alone  and  must  maintain  their  telephone 
service,  but  tliat  the  tax  on  this  service 
is  a  heavy  load  on  their  severely  limited 
incomes.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
telephone  is  no  luxui-y  for  these  people. 
Is  it,  in  fact,  a  luxury  for  any  of  us? 

Is  the  telephone  a  luxury  for  the 
businessman  who  orders,  sells,  and  gen- 
erally conducts  a  great  deal  of  his  busi- 
ness on  the  phone?  Is  it  a  luxury  for 
the  professional  man:  the  housewife;  the 
public  administrator? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is:  No.  The  telephone 
is  a  necessity  in  20th  century  America, 
and  everyone  in  this  body  knows  it.  My 
petition  has  come  from  citizens  of  the 
Second  District  of  Michigan,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  speak  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
can telephone  users. 

As  we  all  know,  most  excise  taxes  now 
in  force  were  enacted  in  order  to  dis- 
courage "consumer"  spending  at  a  time 
when  national  resources  and  production 
were  needed  for  a  war  effort.  Today,  we 
promote  consumer  spending  in  an  effort 
to  maintain  our  booming  peacetime 
economy.  Is  it  wise  to  maintain  a  tax 
which  operates  in  opposition  to  national 
economic  policy?     I  think  not. 

And,  I  would  add,  it  is  particularly  in- 
appropriate to  continue  a  tax,  falling  on 
an  essentia.1  service,  which  taxes  with- 
out regard  to  a  family's  ability  to  pay. 
In  this  country,  we  have  established  the 
graduated  income  tax  as  that  tax  most 
likely  to  fall  upon  the  citizen  with  some 
relation  to  his  ability,  as  judged  by  his 
income,  to  pay.  We  have  tried  to  re- 
serve excise  taxes  largely  to  the  func- 
tion of  'user  taxes."  This  is  how  we 
justify,  for  example,  gasoline  taxes: 
they  force  the  user  of  motor  vehicle 
fuel  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  highways. 

But  surely  there  is  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  private  use  of 
telephone  service.  And  the  impact,  for 
the  average  family  in  any  given  tax 
bracket,  falls  most  heavily,  as  a  per- 
centage of  income,  on  those  low-income 
families  least  able  to  pay. 

When  legislation  to  adjust  the  Federal 
excise  tax  reaches  this  floor  for  a  vote 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  I  hope 
we  will  abolish  the  fiction  of  the  "lux- 
ury" telephone  and  remove  this  tax  from 
the  statute  books. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  LTV 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MtilterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  articles  from  the  March  11, 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


These  articles  concern  New  York  City's 
participation  in  the  poverty  program  and 
is  part  of  the  series  on  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis." 

The  articles  follow : 

New  YoRi :  City  in  Crisis — Crry  Poverty  Plea 
Today:  $11  Million 
(By  Bnrry  Gottehrer) 
An  anticipated  request  by  Mayor  Wagner 
for  more  than  f  11  million  in  additional  anti- 
poverty  funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
is  expected  to  trigger  at  least  two  moves  to 
audit  the  books  of  and  investign.te  Haryou- 
Act.   the  controversial  Harlem  community- 
action  program.    Haryou-Act.  which  has  been 
beset  by  internal  conflict  and  external  criti- 
cism since  Its  formation  last  June,  has  been 
the  target  of  Increasing  attacks  and  rumors 
during  the  last  2  months. 

The  audit  reportedly  would  come  from 
Sarcent  Shrivcr's  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  Mayor  Wagner  will  ask  today  to 
give  $1.5  million  of  the  requested  $11  miliion 
to  Haryou-Act. 

Though  the  audit  is  expected  to  be  de- 
scribed as  "customary  procedure"  when  it 
t.ikes  place  in  the  next  10  days.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Federal  agency  has  been  wait- 
ing for  its  first  opportunity  to  see  exactly 
what  has  been  taking  place  behind  the  doors 
of  the  Hnrlem  organization,  which  now  oc- 
cupies two  floors  of  the  Hotel  Theresa  at 
125th  Street  and  7th  Avenue. 

Though  more  than  $5  million  In  city  and 
Federal  funds  have  already  been  appropriated 
for  Haryou-Act,  today's  request  represents 
the  first  time  any  funds  have  been  requested 
directly  from  Sargent  Shrivcr's  office. 

The  second  Investigation  will  be  called  for 
by  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powtu, 
whose  18th  Congressional  District  includes 
Haryou-Acfs  headquarters  and  whose  re- 
ported Influence  and  control  of  the  program 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  much  of  the 
organization's  continuing  difficulties. 

It  was  also  learned  last  night  that  the  city's 
antipoverty  operations  board,  which  lias 
had  only  praise  for  the  program  publicly,  has 
been  privately  conducting  its  own  intensive 
audit  of  Haryou-Act's  books  for  nearly  a 
month. 

Though  Anne  Roberts,  the  $22,500-a-year 
staff  director  of  the  city  board,  maintained 
last  night  that  the  city  audit  was  "standard 
practice  whenever  city  funds  are  used."  Liv- 
ingston Wingate,  executive  director  of  Har- 
you-Act, said  that  the  audit  has  bfen 
brought  about  by  "outside  criticism"  and  "ail 
those  rumors." 

Mr.  Wingate,  a  onetime  assistant  to  Repre- 
sentative Powell,  said  he  was  referring  to 
rumors  centering  around  Haryou's  declslcn 
to  rent  new  quarters  In  the  Theresa  Ho'tel 
early  this  year. 

Haryou-Act,  which  has  been  negotiating  a 
lease  with  the  owner  of  the  Posner  Building 
on  128th  Street  and  still  hopes  to  move  there. 
had  moved  into  the  Theresa  in  early  Febru- 
ary to  accommodate  its  expanding  program 
and  staff  of  150. 

Rumors  of  an  Inflated  rental  and  a  pos- 
sible real  estate  coup,  according  to  Mr.  Win- 
gate, reached  city  hall  and  precipitated  the 
audit. 

"Screvane  (city  council  president  and  anti- 
poverty  board  head)  called  us  dov.-n  and  has 
been  havin<^  his  auditor  go  over  our  books 
for_  nearly  a  month,"  Mr.  Wingate  said 
yesterday. 

Though  he  says  the  audit  Is  still  going  on, 
Mr.  Wingate  says  the  city  now  agrees  that 
H;xryou-Act  got  "qtiite  a  deal"  in  renting  the 
space  at  the  hotel. ' 

Under  the  contract  rental  according  to  Mr 
Wingate,  Haryou-Act  Is  paying  less  than 
$14,000  in  rent  for  6  months  and  has  induced 
owner  Philip  Edwards  to  pay  $10,000  to  re- 
pair and  renovate  the  two  floors,  a  section  of 
the  lobby,  and  a  private  elevator. 
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According  to  a  contract  signed  and  dated 
_  hruirv  16,  however,  Haryou-Act  agreed  to 
^avtlie  landlord  $3,312.50  a  month— a  total 
„f  «il9  875  for  the  6  months. 

Reiched  at  his  downtown  office  last  week. 
.^  i^dwards  said  he  was  "giunbllng''— that 
^  w^  hoping  that  Haryou-Act  would  stay 
longer  than  the  6  months. 

1^  Wingate  said  yesterday,  however,  that 
mrvou-Act  had  already  made  it  clear  to  Mr. 
^ards  that  It  could  not  possibly  extend 
jtc  contract. 
Mr  Wingate,  49,  who  earns  $25,000  a  year 
director  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most 
rontroversial  antipoverty  project,  says  he  is 
also  aware  of  the  other  possible  investiga- 
tions of  the  program. 

"I  have  been  hearing  about  plans  to  audit 
our  books  and  investigate  Haryou-Act  for 
weeks"  he  said  yesterday.  "I  welcome  the 
investigation.  If  there  Is  anything  wrong 
here  I'd  like  to  know  about  it.  No  project  in 
tbe  Nation  has  Cone  as  much  as  we  have  in 
so  short  a  time.  Any  investigation  that  will 
give  us  a  fair  and  Ironest  appraisal  will  be 
most  welcome." 

Mr  Wingate  heartily  disagreed  with  the 
criticism  that  he  had  packed  Haryou-Act 
with  friends  and  associates  of  Representative 
Powell. 

This  criticism  has  existed  since  early  last 
year  when  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  acting  chair- 
man of  Haryou  whose  perceptive  study. 
•Youth  in  the  Ghetto,"  helped  to  launch 
the  Harlem  program,  resigned  from  the 
group,  which  was  to  be  merged  with  Act. 

His  charge:  Representative  Powell  was 
trying  to  control  the  entire  program. 

These  charges  flared  anew  last  month  when 
Kenneth  Marshall.  Haryou-Act's  program 
director,  was  ousted. 

Mr.  Marshall  and  his  attorney,  Paul  Zuber, 
charged  that  the  entire  organization  had  be- 
come Representative  Powell's  private  proj- 
ect and  brought  their  charges  to  the  atten- 
tion of  at  least  one  New  York  Representative 
and  a  Middle  Atlantic  Senator. 

"A  congressional  Investigation  is  complete- 
ly warranted,"  said  Mr.  Zuber  last  night. 
"This  becomes  mandatory  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  area  served  by  Haryou-Act  is 
a  high-tension  area  and  a  potential  danger 
area  during  the  summer  If  there  are  no  fa- 
cilities and  programs  available  for  youngsters 
In  the  community." 

Although  Mr.  Wingate— and  the  city  ad- 
ministration—say Uiat  the  Haryou-Act  pro- 
gram has  made  "tremendous  strides,"^ con- 
sidering that  the  first  funds  were  not 
received  until  last  September,  others  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Zuber  and  Mr.  Marshall  have  seri- 
ous doubts. 

One  member  of  a  group  of  New  York  City 
and  State  businessmen  told  several  city  of- 
ficials after  a  tour  of  the  Harj-ou-Act  head- 
quarters last  fall  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
we  were  running  the  city,  probably  the  first 
thing  we  would  do  would  be  to  run  a  good 
hard  audit  on  Haryou-Act." 

The  majority  of  these  visiting  businessmen 
saw  little  evidence  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  program,  which  had  been  de- 
signed to  ungrade  the  skills  and  psychologi- 
cal attitudes  of  the  area's  71,000  youths. 
When  the  program  was  first  conceived,  Har- 
you-Act was  described  as  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  awesome  delinquency  and  school 
dropout  rate  and  at  the  same  time  combat 
the  general  hopelessness  and  despair  of  cen- 
tral Harlem's  232,000  residents. 

It  is  precisely  this  conflict — between  the 
city's  claims  and  the  mounting  criticism— 
that  reportedly  has  brought  about  the  call 
for  audits  and  investigations. 

Though  he  says  he  is  "satisfied"  with  the 
Haryou-Act  progress  and  describes  the  pro- 
gram as  the  best  in  the  United  States,  Rep- 
resentative Powell  said  yesterday  that  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 


Committee,  which  must  pass  on  antipoverty 
funds,  he  still  plans  to  call  lor  an  investi- 
gation of  Haryou-Act  and  antipoverty  pro- 
grams all  over  the  country. 

"This  Investigation  is  the  first  order  of 
business,"  he  said.  "Since  the  program  be- 
gan in  my  committee  I  think  it's  my  re- 
sponsibility to  check  and  see  how  its  func- 
tioning." 

Mr.  Wingate  said  yesterday  that  the  pro- 
gram had  been  somewhat  slow  in  getting 
started  but  only  because  funds  had  been 
slow  In  being  released.  He  said  that,  as  of 
yesterday,  only  one-third  of  the  appropriated 
funds  had  been  utilized. 

It  was  also  learned  last  night  that  Mayor 
Wagner's  plea  for  new  Federal  funds  today 
will  also  request  the  setting  up  of  six  com- 
munity project  centers  to  combine  all  anti- 
poverty  services  under  one  roof  in  various 
areas  of  the  city. 

These  program  centers,  which  reportedly 
will  consume  the  large  share  of  the  $11  mil- 
lion, will  resemble  the  Haryou-Act  and  mo- 
bilizatlon-for-youth  programs  where  all  of  an 
area's  antipoverty  programs  are  consolidated. 
These  six  centers  are  reportedly  scheduled 
for  south  Jamaica,  Brownsville,  east  Harlem, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant.  south  Bronx,  and  lower 
Manhattan. 

Criticism  of  the  city's  program  and  its 
delay  in  making  Its  Federal  request  occurred 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  Federation  of  Protestant 
Welfare  Agencies  yesterday  afternoon. 

Lester  Granger,  former  president  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
said,  "We  haven't  got  a  war  on  poverty. 
We  have  a  government  pronoimcement  of 
an  objective.  Whether  or  not  we  have  a  real 
war  on  poverty  Is  going  to  depend  on  this 
man  (gesturing  at  Mayor  Wagner)  and  you 
guys  and  gals." 

After  the  luncheon.  Mayor  Wagner  told 
reporters  that  Mr.  Granger,  "an  old  friend"— 
had  "made  a  broad  statement." 

"We  have  a  lot  of  programs,"  said  the 
mayor,  who  then  conceded  that  there  had 
been  "a  great  deal  of  delay  due  to  bureauc- 
racy "  "We  are  really  just  at  the  beginning." 
he  added.  "I  think  we're  ahead  of  anywhere 
else  In  the  country." 


New  YonK  CrrY  in  Crisis— For  the  Cmr's 
War  on  Poverty,  a  $500-a-Week  Con- 
sultant 

(By  Martin  J.  Steadman) 
The  city's  antipoverty  program  has  a  $500- 
a-week  consultant. 

She  Is  Mrs.  Mary  Conway  Kohler,  one  of 
three  consultants  hired  by  the  Poverty  Oper- 
ations Board. 

The  others  are  Mrs.  D'Jaris  Watson,  wife 
of  Civil  CoTirt  JudgJ  James  Watson,  and 
Sidney  ShifT.  Mrs.  Watson  earns  $65  a  day 
and  Mr.  Shlff  Is  paid  $60  a  day  as  a  con- 
sultant on  small  business  problems. 

Mrs.  Anne  Roberts.  $22.500-a-year  director 
of  the  antipoverty  program,  said  the  three 
consultants  were  "'ital.  vigorous,  social 
workers."  who  have  been  very  helpful  to  her 

administration.  

Mrs.  Kohler  also  Is  a  $75-a-day  consultant 
to  the  U.S.  Labor  Department,  and  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  In 
addition,  she  Is  paid  $250  a  day  by  two 
private  foundations  as  a  consultant. 

She  said  yesterday  that  she  keeps  a  diary 
and  only  charges  a  day's  pay  to  the  agency 
or  foundation  she  worked  for  that  day. 

"Listen,  this  Is  none  of  your  business,"  she 
said  "Sure,  I  make  a  lot  of  money.  But 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  a  newspaperman  how 
much  I  earn  from  my  private  business.  The 
$100  a  day  I  receive  from  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  really  one  of  my  cheapest  fees." 

Though  Controller  Abraham  D.  Beame's 
office  has  Mrs.  Kohler  listed  as  "$500-a-week 
consultant"  to  the  Poverty  Operations 
Board,  and  a  spokesman  for  the  controller 


said  she  was  paid  "fairly  regularly"  since 
May  1964,  Mrs.  Kohler  said  she  sometimes 
works  only  half-time  and  can  only  recall 
charging  the  city  full-time  during  December 
and  January,  when  she  helped  set  up  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program. 

The  total  amount  paid  to  Mrs.  Kohler 
could  not  be  learned  late  yesterday.  She 
said  she  wouldn't  tell  if  she  knew. 

She  also  refused  to  Identify  the  two  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  refused  to  say  how 
much  she  is  paid  as  a  consultant  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  She 
did  say  tha£~she  probably  only  worked  a  few 
days  for  that  agency  last  year. 

Mrs.  Roberts,  the  director,  said  Mrs. 
Kohler  was  "a  tremendous  consultant,  with  a 
respected  background  In  social  work." 

Mrs.  Kohler  is  paid  at  a  higher  rate  of 
daily  pay  than  the  director,  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Mrs.  Kohler.  who  is  now  60,  came  to  New 
York  from  San  Francisco  in  1952.  She  had  ' 
been  a  referee  In  San  Francisco's  Juvenile 
Court  for  15  years.  On  her  arrival  here,  she 
became  a  consultant  to  family  and  chil- 
dren's courts. 

She  is  a  member  or  trustee  of  15  voluntjwf 
service  organizations,  and  on  November  2. 
1963,  Mayor  Wagner  appointed  her  to  a 
vacancy  on  the  board  of  edxicatlon. 

At  the  time  of  her  appointment,  Mrs. 
Kohler  said  she  had  devoted  her  entire  life 
to  "the  disadvantaged  children.  I  never 
thought  of  doing  anything  else." 

Five  months  later,  Mrs.  Kohler  resigned 
from  the  board  of  education  to  accept  the 
poverty  program  job.  In  an  interview 
shortly  after  taking  her  new  Job.  Mrs.  Kohler 
told  a  reporter: 

"I  decided  early  in  life  that  I  wanted  to  do 
some  sort  of  public  service  work  either  as  a 
social  worker  or  a  lawyer,  and  I  chose  the 
latter.  I  was  born  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  but 
went  to  convent  schools  all  over  the  country 
and  in  Europe.  My  upbringing  in  the  con- 
vents ttught  me  always  to  servf.  and  be 
responsible  for  the  poor." 

Mr.  Shlff  and  Mrs.  Watson  could  not  be 
reached   at   the   Poverty   Operations   Board  ^ 
offices  at  250  Broadway  yesterday  afternoon. , 
Mr.  Shlff  was  at  a  meeting  In  Harlem  and 
Mrs.  Watson  was  In  the  field.    Mrs.  Watson 
is  a  trained  social  worker. 

Judge  Watson  was  until  last  year  a  Harlem 
political  power,  serving  In  the  State  senate. 
Her  name  was  recently  mentioned  as  a  pos- 
sible candidate  for  Manhattan  borough 
president  to  succeed  Edward  R.  Dudley,  who 
became  a  supreme  court  Justice  January  1. 
Though  Mrs.  Constance  Baker  Motley  won 
the  post,  it  was  said  Judge  Watson  was  the 
first  choice  of  Tammany  Hall  leader  J.  Ray- 
mond Jones. 

The  Poverty  Operations  Board  was  for- 
mally announced  June  30,  1954,  by  Mayor 
Wagner  in  an  executive  order.  The  mayor 
said  his  new  antipoverty  agency  would 
"lacUltate.  expedite' and  energize  the  prose- 
cution of  'The  War  Against  Poverty.'  " 


NEW    YORK    CITY    IN    CRISIS- 
PART  LV 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Mitlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  the  second  on  New  York 
City's  participation  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. It  appeared  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  on  March  12.  1965. 
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The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis,"  and  follows: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis — The  Investigation 

OF    HARYOU — POWELL     WILL    LEAD    IT 

(By  Alfonso  Narvaez  and  Barry  Gottehrer) 
Mayor  Wagner  called  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment yesterday  to  provide  the  city  with 
more  than  $10.3  million  to  implement  the 
community  action  phase  of  New  York's  war 
on  poverty. 

At  the  same  time,  reports  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  Haryou-Act,  the  controversial  Harlem 
project  which  has  been  beset  by  internal 
conflict  and  external  criticism  since  its  for- 
mation last  June,  were  confirmed. 

The  investigation  of  Haryou-Act  and  "pov- 
erty programs  all  over  the  country"  will  be 
conducted  by  Representative  Adam  Clayton- 
Powell,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  whose  18th  Con- 
gressional District  includes  Haryou-Act 
headquarters  and  whose  reported  control  has 
been  the  source  of  much  of  the  program's 
problems. 

CITY  PROGRAM 

In  Washington,  a  Federal  spokesman  said 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  Mayor  Wagner  asked  to  give  $1.5  mil- 
lion of  the  $10.3  million  to  Haryou-Act, 
"might"  audit  the  Harlem  project's  books. 

Though  the  spokesman  said  that  "no  spe- 
cial attention"  would  be  paid  to  Haryou-Act, 
it  had  been  learned  previously  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  interested 
in  clearing  the  air  of  controversy  that  has 
surrounded  the  project.  An  audit,  as  re- 
ported in  yesterdays  Herald  Tribune,  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  in  the  next  10  days. 

In  making  his  announcement  at  city  hall 
yesterday,  the  mayor  said  the  city  would  be- 
gin a  "multipronged  community  action  pro- 
gram based  in  six  pwverty-stricken  neighbor- 
hoods, aimed  at  providing  work  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, supplying  needed  new  services 
and  coordinating  present  ones. 

"This  new  undertaking  is  designed  to  en- 
courage, equip  and  help  train  the  poor  to 
help  themselves,  to  make  the  services  of 
government  and  voluntary  agencies  avail- 
able and  accessible  to  all  •  •  •  and  encour- 
aging the  neighborhood  people  to  participate 
in  shaping  the  form  and  content  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  in  their  neighborhoods." 
The  mayor  said  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the 
city  would  have  to  provide  an  additional 
$1.1  million,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  to  $11,5  ml1|[)on. 

The  city's  request  for  funds  will  be  re- 
viewed by  Sargent  Shriver's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  Washington,  but  a 
reply  Is  expected  within  30  days.  The  pro- 
posals will  then  be  sent  to  Governor  Rocke- 
feller for  final  clearance. 

Council  President  Paul  R.  Screvane,  chair- 
man of  the  city's  antipoverty  operations 
board,  who  took  part  in  the  press  conference, 
denied  heatedly  a  report  that  his  office  was 
conducting  a  special  audit  of  Haryou-Act's 
books.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  if 
the  Federal  Government  or  Representative 
Powell  was  planning  to  conduct  any  investi- 
gation. 

"I've  been  in  constant  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple In  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppwrtunity 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  probe."  Mr. 
Screvane  said.  "I  am  not  conducting  one. 
We  called  Mr.  Wingate  (Livingston  Wlngate. 
executive  director  of  Haryou-Act)  a  month 
ogo,  and  we  spoke  of  program,  and  went 
over  fiscal  matters.  Their  controller  and 
our  fiscal  officer  have  been  talking  since 
thpn  but  there  Is  nothing  unusual  about 
this." 

PROGRESS   CENTERS 

When  asked  about  reports  of  possible  in- 
vestigations, Mr.  Wingate  told  the  Herald 
Tribune.  "I  welcome  the  investigation.  If 
there    is   anything   wrong   here.   I'd   like    to 


know  about  it.  No  project  in  the  Nation 
has  done  as  much  as  we  have  In  so  short  a 
time.  It's  the  only  project  in  the  country 
where  the  people  in  the  ghetto  have  diag- 
nosed their  own  Ills,  formulated  their  own 
program  and  are  implementing  it.  Any  in- 
vestigation that  will  give  us  a  fair  and  hon- 
est appraisal  will  be  most  welcome." 

When  the  money  Is  finally  approved,  the 
city  hopes  to  establish  community  progress 
centers  in  6  of  the  16  major  areas  of  pov- 
erty In  the  city.  However,  no  centers  will  be 
established  In  Harlem  or  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,  where  Haryou-Act  and  mobilization  for 
youth  arc  already  working. 

The  centers,  which  the  city  has  requested 
$6.4  million  to  get  going,  will  be  established 
in  Enst  Harlem,  Manhattan's  West  Side. 
Southeast  Bronx,  South  Jamaica  In  Queens, 
and  in  the  Williamsburg  and  Brownsville 
sections  of  Brooklyn. 

Each  center  will  employ  about  25  profes- 
sionals who  win  train  and  eventually  em- 
ploy more  than  4.500  nonprofessional  youths 
and  adults.  Representatives  of  city  agencies 
will  also  use  the  centers  to  service  the  local 
residents. 

The  nonprofessional  youths  will  serve  as 
social  worker  aids,  laboratory  assistants,  rec- 
reational aids,  nurse  aids,  and  orderlies. 
Adults  will  get  tr.alnlng  as  school  aids,  home- 
maker  aids,  home  visitors,  housing  aids,  and 
Information  aids. 

Youths  working  under  the  program  will  be 
paid  $1.25  an  hour,  while  adults  will  get  $1.50 
during  their  training  period  and  eventually 
$1.75  an  hour. 

The  city  hopes  that  these  nonprofessionals 
will  le.irn  enough  to  be  able  to  take  Jobs  in 
private  industry. 

The  main  target  of  the  city's  war  on  pov- 
erty will  be  the  1.7  million  residents  who  live 
in  conditions  approaching  poverty.  The  city 
will  direct  its  efforts  toward  helping  the  un- 
employed adults,  preschool  children,  men- 
tally retarded  children,  unemployed  school 
dropouts,  unwed  mothers  and  the  aged. 

The  city  hopes  that  the  establishment  of 
the  centers  will  result  In  jobs  for  4,800  per- 
sons, direct  assistance  to  55,000  others  living 
in  the  designated  poverty  areas,  and  op- 
portunities for  participation  in  the  program 
to  the  areas'  888.000  persons. 

Other  Items  In  the  city's  request  call  for 
$1.5  million  for  Haryou-Act  for  the  creation 
of  neighborhood  boards  and  neighborhood 
service  centers,  $500,000  for  three  programs 
for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community,  and  $1.1 
million  for  educational  enrichment  pro- 
grams. 

Mayor  Wagner  said  that  the  funds  being 
requested  were  for  the  rest  of  the  calendar 
year,  and  that  the  request  next  year  would 
be  even  greater.  He  said  that  he  hoped  to 
have  the  program  working  in  15  poverty 
areas  next  year. 


LATIN  AMERICA— THE  WAGE 
BACKGROUND 

•  Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  months  I  have  delivered  a  num- 
ber of  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
in  regard  to  Latin -American  relations 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I  have 
been  attempting  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Alliance,  its  potential  for 
bringing  about  reform  and  development 


in  Latin  America,  and  the  hard  work 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

Encoui-aging  as  are  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  through  the  Alliance— the 
housing  units,  schools,  and  roads  that 
have  been  built,  the  tax  reforms  that 
have  been  initiated — the  problems  that 
remain  are  enonnous.  Anyone  who  has 
a  familiarity  with  the  stark  poverty  of 
the  Latin  American  masses,  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  wealth  of  the  ruling 
families,  is  struck  not  only  by  the  in- 
justice of  those  conditions,  but  also  by 
the  difficulty  in  conveying  or  explaining 
them  properly  to  othere. 

The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  in  its  April  19C5  report 
published  a  compilation  of  data  on  the 
average  monthly  earnings  in  selected 
worker  categories  in  the  Latin  American 
coimtries.  The  worker  categories  cov- 
ered are  textiles,  mining,  construction. 
and  white  collar.  Earnings  are  given  in 
the  dollar  equivalents. 

Anyone  interested  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere should  glance  over  this  list,  which 
I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks.  Some  of  the  wages,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Venezuela,  seem  fair 
enough.  Wages  in  that  counti-y  range 
from  $100  per  month  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry to  $300  per  month  for  white  col- 
lar workers.  But  the  workers  in  the 
other  countries,  in  the  categories  select- 
ed, do  not  do  so  well. 

Think  what  it  means  to  earn  $21.02 
per  month  as  a  mineworker  or  $23.28  per 
month  as  a  construction  worker  in  Para- 
guay. How  does  one  feed  his  family, 
much  less  house  and  clothe  it,  if  he  earns 
only  325.62  per  month  as  a  textile  worker 
in  Brazil,  or  $37.26  per  month  in  the 
same  industi-y  in  Chile,  or  $40  per  month 
as  a  mineworker  in  El  Salvador,  or  S25 
per  month  as  a  construction  worker  in 
Bolivia?  The  answer,  in  many  cases,  is 
that  you  do  not,  adequately — that  your 
children  get  sick  and  die. 

While  reading  this  list  of  average 
monthly  earnings,  one  should  keep  in 
mind  that  only  four  categories  are  por- 
trayed. In  many  other  areas,  such  as 
agriculture,  the  wages  are  even  lower. 
Further,  there  are  millions  of  Latin 
Americans  who  are  not  even  within  the 
money  economy.  That  is,  they  grow  only 
enough  food  to  subsist,  make  their  own 
clothes,  and  barter  for  what  necessities 
they  can. 

This  is  part  of  the  meaning  of  eco- 
nomic underdevelopment. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics, "1964  Wage  Background— Latin 
America,"  from  the  AIFLD  report,  April 
1965: 

The  19G4  Wage  Background — Latin 
America 
The  following  data  was  compiled  by  fne 
AIFLD  social  projects  department  from  in- 
formation furnished  by  ITnited  States  and 
Latin  American  official  sources  and,  most 
especially,  reliable  Ibero-American  trade 
union  representatives.  The  table  below 
shows  average  monthly  Income  ranges.  In 
some  Instances  where  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum ranges  were  not  available  or  where  the 
extent  of  disparity  was  negligible,  the  only 
available  figure  or  deduclblc  average  is  given. 
In  other  cases  for  which  figures  were  either 
unavailable  or  deemed  unreliable,  the  desig- 
nation "NA"  has  been  used. 
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Tt  should  likewise  be  noted  that  the  wages 

.f.rf  are  based  on  official  currency  exchange 

tpa     They     therefore,    reflect    disparities 

.^'^  by  unrealistic  rates  for  some  curren- 

'^tclnasmuch  as  no  attempt  whatever  has 

S  made  to  correlate  this  data  with  the 


purchasing  power  of  Individual  national  cur- 
rencies, the  figures  themselves  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  reliable  measure  of  the  standard 
of  living.  They  are  presented  solely  as  fac- 
tual information  within  the  body  of  reserva- 
tions indicated  above. 


Average  monndy  dollar  equivalent  earnings  in  selected  worker  categories 


Country 


Xrpontlna 

Holivia - 

liraiil - 

f'WIe - -- 

(■nIoinl>i!»- » 

CostiiKifi 

Dominican  Ki-public 

Kcuaflor.-- — 

Kl  Salvs'lor  ' 

Cmti-rnab 

llonrturiiS 

J^iiniiica — 

Mtvico 

Mf3ra?ua 

r^naina 

l'ar:«uay 

Trinidad  and  lobiigo 

Vrnpuay  

Vcucziiola 


Textiles 


Mining 


04.ro 

50. 00-  <'i7.  00 

2.'>.  6-J 

37. 20 

fio.  34-  ra.  r,2 

52.  .^0-  67.  .10 

(') 
53.00-  f.S.  14 
fi.5.  IK) 
40. 00-  70.  (JO 
('.2.  .''0 
83.99-l8'.».00 
72.00-  «1.'20 
C4.28 
0) 
(•) 
87.87 
47. 20-  »4. 40 
48.  OO-  7.''..  00 
100. 00-135. 00 


40. 00-  70.  00 

37.  .50 

4r..  ,W 

<73. 10-149. 11 

7.'..  00-100.  (K) 

.".0.00-1.50.00 

40.00 

Cj 

r,7.  .50 

148.  70-3-24. 00 

50.  OO-  80. 00 

f*.  91 

(I) 

21.02 

03.02 

«09.12-112.34 

(•) 

<  170.  00-220.00 


Construction 


;  05. 33 
25.00-  41.00 

20.  2.5 
33.22-  80.41 
4'.i.  40-  80.  58 
75.  (X)-137.  .''0 
r.7.  .50-l!tO.  00 
19.47-113.  .57 

00.00 
30. 00-  ."0.  00 

70.00 
89. 78-218. 81 
08. 80-  72.  00 

82.  K5 
G4.0O-12aO0 

23. 28 

00.  .57 

.59. 47-  75.  .52 

105.  00-122.00 

135.  00-lUO.  00 


White   collar 


5 » 80. 00 
40.  CO-100. 00 

(') 
.51.. 5.5-120. 80 
58.  92-181. 86 

(') 

190.00 

210.33 

80.00 

2.50.  00 

72.  .50 

324.  00 

64.  OO-  88.  00 

100.00 

100.00 

^'>    38.77 

47. 20-  70.  80 

107.  00-1H.5.  00 

240.  OO-.'iOO.  00 


Throughout  the  press  conference  the  Sec- 
retary noted  the  importance  of  decent  hous- 
ing (he  blasted  some  of  the  horrible  hous- 
ing conditions  observed)  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  decent  wages  and  living  con- 
ditions. He  punctured  the  myth  that  decent 
wages  would  mean  skyrocketing  prices. 
While  admitting  that  there  would  be  some 
increase,  he  said  that  studies  showed  that 
field  labor  costs  were  in  the  order  of  a  "part 
of  a  cent"  a  unit  (a  can  of  tomatoes,  a  head 
of  lettuce,  a  dozen  oranges,  a  pound  of 
asparagus,  etc.). 

He  also  foresaw  an  "increased  amount  of 
unionization"  with  U.S.  workers  used  as 
against  braceros.  He  also  said  he  and  Hen- 
ning  personally  favored  a  national  mini- 
mum wage  law  for  farmworkers.  He  said 
he  felt  that  there  would  be  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  domestic  workers  and  he  concluded 
by  saying  "•  *  »  there  have  been  grossly 
unfair  suggestions  that  the  domestic  workers 
involved  here  are  an  inferior  breed  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  us." 


•  Not  availalile. 

.'o«"rnTinrlud<.  ;dlowancp  for  in;irri>.d  worVors  of  ad.Utional  $9.33  for  .si)OU.'c  and  ixr  c^wh  child. 

Mncludcsirtrolcuiii  workcM  .-..., 

» Does  include  15  iktcvuI  for  frinpc  l-ciunt  s  recii  vi'd. 


THE  BRACERO  PR0GR.\M  IS  OVER 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bracero  program  is  finally  over  no  one 
can  now  seriously  doubt.  The  following 
article  in  the  April  1965  issue  of  the 
Laborer  reviews  briefly  the  news  confer- 
ence held  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  W. 
Willard  Wirtz.  in  Los  Angeles,  after  his  4 
days  of  field  visits  and  inspections  of 
farm  labor  areas.  In  the  course  of  the 
1.200  miles  that  Secrctai-y  Wirtz  covered 
in  his  inspection  tour  he  saw  for  himself 
the  backwardness  and  the  substandard 
working  conditions  to  which  farm  la- 
borers are  subjected. 

Secretary  Wirtz  concluded  not  only 
that  Congress  was  correct  in  ending  the 
bracero  program  and  ending  the  guaran- 
teed labor  supply  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  been  providing  to  the  large 
growers,  but  he  also  concluded  that  the 
working  conditions  must  and  will  be  im- 
proved— there  must  be  as  a  minimum  im- 
provement, decent  housing  and  better 
wages  for  the  farm  workers. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  note 
in  the  Secretary's  remarks  that  he  has 
endorsed  a  Federal  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  employees.  My  bill,  H.R. 
2422,  extends  Federal  minimum  wage 
coverage  to  farm  workers.  The  need  for 
such  a  law  has  been  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  Secretary  Wirtz"  recent  inspec- 
tion tour. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ins  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  article 
"Wirtz  Predicts  More  Unionization  of 
Farm  Workers."  from  the  April  1965  issue 
of  the  Laborer. 


Wirtz  Predicts  More  Unionization  of  Farm 
Workers 
"The  bracero  program  is  over."  With  this 
terse  statement  at  a  news  conference  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil- 
lard Wirtz  spelled  out  conclxisions  reached 
following  4  days  of  field  visits  and  Inspec- 
tions of  the  California  farm  labor  areas  from 
Sacramento  in  the  north  down  to  the  Mexi- 
can border.  He  was  accompanied  by  IJnder 
Secretary  of  Labor  John  Hennlng,  on  the 
trip. 

Following  his  4  days  of  visits  the  Secre- 
tary held  an  informal  press  conference  at 
the  Los  Angeles  airport  at  which  he  spelled 
out  his  general  reactions  and  conclusions 
to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  during  the 
1,200-mile  trip. 

Three  main  factors  In  the  California  labor 
situation  were  cited  by  the  Secretary  who 
has  been  under  pressure  to  recommend  ad- 
mitting thousands  of  braceros  or  Mexican 
tcmpor.iry  laborers  to  help  harvest  the  vege- 
table and  fruit  crops  of  the  Far  West.  The 
Secretary  noted : 

Congress  In  ending  Public  Law  78  admit- 
ting braceros  has  "changed  a  situation  In 
which  there  had  previously  been  a  fully  in- 
sured, guaranteed  labor  supply  for  California 
agriciUture.  That  will  no  longer  be  U\e 
case." 

Another  change  Is  the  fact  "that  this  pre- 
viotisly  guaranteed  and  assured  labor  supply 
had  been  provided  under  terms  which  in- 
cluded no  competitive  or  bargaining  power 
as  between  employer  and  employee — the  em- 
ployment was  solely  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  could  be  dictated,  subject  only 
to  the  application  of  laws  by  the  employers." 
On  this  point  the  Secretary  said  that 
"From  here  on  there  will  be  a  competitive 
factor  In  the  labor  situation  which  there  has 
not  been  before." 

A  marked  change  In  character  of  workers 
will  be  made.  Under  the  old  law  at  least 
one-fifth  of  California  agriculture  labor  was 
performed  on  the  basis  of  single  Individuals 
living  apart  from  their  families. 

In  the  firture,  Mr.  Wirtz  said,  "it  is  clear 
that  to  the  extent  that  this  labor  is  per- 
formed by  workers  from  the  United  States, 
it  will  mean  to  a  considerable  extent  work- 
ers who  travel  with  their  families." 


THE   40TH  ANNIVERSARY   OF 
CORAL  GABLES,   FLA. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  CMr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  travel 
section  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Times 
reads  throughout  the  long,  cold,  Yankee 
winter  as  though  it  were  a  Florida  pub- 
lication. Story  after  story  relates  the 
history,  the  attractions,  and  the  beauties 
of  different  Florida  cities,  towns,  beaches, 
race  tracks,  museums,  colleges,  and,  of 
course,  occasionally  a  photograph  of  a 
Florida  bathing  beauty  is  included  be- 
cause of  our  prospective  northern  visi- 
tors' well-known  cultural  and  intellectual 
interests. 

For  example,  the  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Times  for  January  31,  1965,  contained  a 
long  and  interesting  article  about  Flori- 
da's Gold  Coast,  with  a  detailed  map  of 
the  area  that  extends  from  Hollywood  to 
South  Miami.  But  all  that  was  said  of 
Coral  Gables  was  that  it  contaiiied  a 
"Miracle  Mile"  and  the  palm-lined 
campus  of  the  University  of  Miami. 
There  is  much,  much  more  to  be  said 
than  that  about  Coral  Gables,  and  its 
40th  anniversary  as  a  city  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  say  it. 

On  April  29.  1925,  Coral  Gables  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida  as  a  city  in  its  own 
right.  Ever  since  then,  no  city  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  able  to  excel  Coi-al  Gables 
in  its  boundless  op!X>rtunities  for  every- 
day, winter- and-summer  outdoor  sports, 
enjoyment,  and  pleasure. 

George  Merrick  was  the  moving  spirit 
behind  the  development  of  Coral  Gables. 
By  about  1922,  he  began  to  obtain  the 
financial  support  that  was  needed  for 
the  city  of  his  di'eams.  He  permitted 
nothing  to  be  built  on  his  land  that  did 
not  conform  to  high  architectural  stand- 
ards. He  managed  to  interest  leading 
American  architects.  to\^Ti  planners,  and 
engineers  in  the  infant  Coral  Gables, 
and  they  worked  together  in  long  com- 
mittee meetings  and  endless  conferences. 
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In  the  rise  in  land  values  that  took 
place.  Mr.  Merrick  found  the  basis  for 
the  financial  support  that  he  needed  for 
his  great  project.  An  additional  pur- 
chase of  land  extended  his  territory  un- 
til it  included  10,000  acres  in  all.  or  ap- 
proximately 16  square  miles.  The  Coral 
Gables  Corp.  came  into  being:  boule- 
vards were  constructed:  canals  and  wa- 
terways and  lakes  were  blasted  with  dy- 
namite and  cleared  by  ditchins  ma- 
chines :  winding  avenues  with  courts  and 
fountains  and  plazas  were  cut  out  of  the 
solid  coral  rock:  hotels  and  public  build- 
ings began  to  rise  out  of  what  had  been, 
only  a  few  years  before.  George  Merrick's 
father's  160-acre  grapefruit  grove. 

Two  hundred  miles  of  paved  streets 
were  built,  along  with  schools  and  banks 
and  shops.  In  2  years  from  the  founding 
of  the  city,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
private  homes  were  passed  by  the  archi- 
tectural board.  At  the  time  when  the 
Florida  land  boom  reached  its  height. 
Coral  Gables  was  only  about  a  fourth 
completed,  sufficiently  far  advanced  to 
give  an  indication  of  Mr.  Merrick's  con- 
ception of  what  the  perfect  city  should 
be.  The  prevailing  architecture  was 
Spanish.  Its  main  t>oulevards  were  all 
100  feet  wide,  and  at  their  intersections 
were  fountains  surrounded  by  tropical 
trees  and  wide  plazas  p>aved  with  coral 
rock.  EveiTwhere  was  foliage  of  bril- 
liant hues. 

The  streets  were  not  laid  out  in  the 
usual  rectangular  pattern,  but,  in  many 
instances,  were  made  to  nan  parallel  to 
the  waterways.  The  houses  were  built 
to  stand  well  back  in  their  gardens. 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  dazzling  colors, 
white  walls,  striped  awnings,  red  roofs, 
brilliant  greenery,  and  always  the  in- 
tense blue  of  the  Florida  sky. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  building  of  Coral 
Gables  was  a  magnificent  achievement, 
in  many  ways  far  in  advance  of  its  time. 
Its  water  and  lighting,  its  drainage  and 
public  utilities  generally,  embodied  the 
best  in  scientific  thought  and  engineer- 
ing. 

Coral  Gables  has  survived  boom-and- 
bust,  it  has  survived  hurricanes,  it  has 
survived  to  become  the  thrilling  and 
beautiful  spot  it  is  today.  The  Gables  is 
a  city  secure  in  its  wealth  and  prestige 
with  such  outstanding  city  officials  as. 
Mayor  C.  L.  Dressel,  Jr.,  Commissioner 
William  H.  Chapman,  Commissioner  Jo- 
seph H.  Murphy,  Commissioner  W.  Keith 
Phillips,  Jr.,  Commissioner  George  M. 
Wilson,  and  City  Manager  L.  W.  Robin- 
son, Jr.  On  its  40th  anniversary,  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  a  salute  to 
Coral  Gables,  the  city  beautiful. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  President  on  his  selection  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Schnittker  to  be  the  new  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  has  made 
an  outstanding  choice. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  very 
closely  with  Mr.  Schnittker  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  I  believe  this  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  both  as  a  person  and 
in  a  professional  capacity. 

As  a  person,  he  is  always  pleasant, 
courteous,  and  interested  in  other  people 
and  their  problems.  To  my  knowledtie, 
his  integrity  is  unquestioned. 

In  his  professional  capacity.  I  have 
gained  the  highest  respect  for  Mr. 
Schnittkers  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  the  operation  of  fami  programs.  He 
has  served  most  capably  in  his  position 
as  Director  of  Agricultural  Economics,  a 
position  which  pt-epared  him  very  well 
for  his  new  responsibilities.  I  have  been 
with  him  in  conferences  with  legislators, 
farmers,  processors,  and  consumers.  He 
has  a  deep  insight  into  the  desires,  needs, 
and  problems  of  all  groups  concerned 
with  the  vast  field  of  agriculture. 

His  appointment  is  another  example 
of  President  Johnsons  desire  to  give 
merit  promotions  to  capable  and  deserv- 
ing career  Government  employees.  I 
congratulate  the  President  and  Mr. 
Schnittker  on  this  appointment. 


NEW  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    200TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF   CA- 
JUNS  ARRIVAL  IN  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  WillisI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
eral knowledge  that  south  Louisiana  is 
the  center  of  Frencl;i  culture  in  the 
United  States.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  French-speaking  people  of  Louisiana 
are  Canadian  in  origin.  Having  come 
from  an  area  in  Nova  Scotia  called 
Acadia,  they  are  referred  to  as  "Cajuns," 
a  con-uption  of  the  word  "Acadians." 

This  year  we  Cajuns  are  celebrating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  our  ancestors' 
arrival  in  Louisiana,  and  in  this  regard  I 
insert  into  the  Record  statements  by 
Dean  Thomas  Arceneaux,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  and  by 
the  Honorable  Roy  R.  Theriot,  Louisiana 
State  Comptroller,  which  tell  of  the 
coming  of  the  Acadians  to  Louisiana  and 
of  the  French-Acadian  culture  which 
has  thrived  there : 

Two  Centuries  of  Acadian  Culture  in 
Louisiana 
(By  Thomas  J.  Arceneaux,  dean.  College  of 
Agriculture,    University    of    Southw^estern 
Louisiana,  Lafayette,  La.) 
This    year   marks    the    completion   of    the 
second  century  of  Acadian  culture  in  Louisi- 
ana.    It  was  200  years  ago  and  10  years  after 
their   cruel   exile   from    their   once   peaceful 
valley  in  far  off  Nova  Scotia,  that  the  first 
official  group  of  displaced  Acadians  arrived 
in  Louisiana.    There  is  a  tradition  that  a  few 


Acadians  had  come  here  previous  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  migration  which  started  two 
centuries  ago,  but  we  do  know  positively 
that,  beginning  In  1765  and  continuing  lor 
over  20  years  thereafter,  many  groups  of  dis- 
placed  Acadians  arrived  in  Louisiana  to  once 
again  plant  the  culture  of  old  France  in 
still  another  part  of  the  New  World. 

We.  of  Acadian  Louisiana,  are  proud  that 
we  are  the  descendants  of  the  first  French 
colonists  in  the  New  World.  Port  Royal,  in 
old  Acadia,  now  Nova  Scotia,  was  settled  In 
1605.  That  was  2  years  before  the  found- 
ing  of  Jamestown,  15  years  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  Mayflower,  and  113  years  before 
New  Orleans  became  the  capital  of  Louisiana. 
Following  their  exile  from  Canada  in  1755 
and  nfter  many  years  of  sufferings  as  a  dis- 
placed people,  they  finally  settled  the  vast 
fertile  and  yet  undeveloped  regions  of  south 
Loulsi.Tua.  Because  of  their  high  ideals, 
their  thrift,  and  their  rural  French -Acadian 
culture,  they  transformed  a  wilderness  into 
one  of  the  most  highly  developed  rural  sec- 
tions of  our  Southland.  Yes,  beautiful  is  the 
land  with  Its  prairies  and  forest  of  fruit  trees 
Tliey  who  dwell  there  have  named  It  the 
Eden  of  Louisiana. 

Before  their  exile  from  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Acadians  had  honestly  endeavored  to  live. 
for  42  years,  as  best  they  could  under  British 
rule,  only  to  be  deported  as  criminals.  Then 
it  was  that  they  suffered  the  hardships  oi 
long  years  of  exile,  and  they  lived  through 
those  horrible  years  Inspired  and  sustained 
by  the  hope  that  someday  their  wanderings 
would  lead  them  to  sunny  Louisiana  where 
dwelt  their  own  race  and  where  waved  the 
flag  of  "La  belle  France."  Their  wanderings 
did  lead  them  to  Louisiana,  but  to  a  Louisiana 
that  had  become,  by  that  time,  a  Spanish 
colony.  So  once  again,  fate  denied  them 
the  privilege  of  becoming  citizens  of  their 
mother  country.  In  sprit  they  remained  as 
Frcnch-Acadians  as  ever,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  became  loyal  subjects  of  his  Span- 
ish majesty.  Gladly  did  they  accept  land 
grants  in  the  bayou  and  prairie  country,  and 
gladly  did  they  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
wilderness  in  order  to  build  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  civilization  and  culture. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Acadians  to  the  country 
of  their  adoption  is  strongly  attested  by  the 
fact  that  many  among  them  enthusiastically 
responded  to  the  call  of  Governor  Galvez. 
when  he  led  his  expeditions  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  the  American  revolutionists.  Thus 
it  is  that  many  of  the  descendants  of  those 
brave  pioneers  are  Justly  proud  of  their 
memberships  as  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

To  become  citizens  of  yet  a  different  coun- 
try, as  a  result  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
was  not  a  new  experience  for  our  ancestors, 
but  to  become  citizens  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing Nation  they  had  helped  to  est^iblish  by 
their  active  participation  in  the  Revolution, 
must  have  been  a  welcome  challenge  to  a 
group  who  had  suffered  so  much  in  order  to 
persevere  in  their  high  ideals.  Their  contin- 
ued contribution  to  Louisiana  and  to  Amer- 
ica is  proof  of  their  strong  determination  to 
live  as  decent,  law-abiding  men  of  good  will 
Their  faith  In  America  and  America's  faith 
m  them  has  been  richly  rewarded.  Today, 
'south  Louisiana  Is  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive regions  of  our  great  Nation. 

Today,  the  Evangeline  country  has  been 
enriched  by  the  migration,  to  our  midst,  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  our  Nation  and 
from  abroad.  Together  we  strive  to  work  in 
peace  and  in  harmony  In  the  great  task 
of  contributing  our  full  share  to  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  our  section,  our  State. 
and  our  Nation.  While  we  commemorate 
the  completion  of  two  centuries  of  Acadian 
culture  in  Louisiana,  we,  the  descendants  of 
those  brave  pioneers,  together  with  all  the 
people  of  our  great  State,  should  take  this 
great  occasion  as  a  means  to  thank  God  for 
having    led   our    Aeadlan    ancestors   to  the 
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•Eden  of  Louisiana."  and  eventually  to  be- 
rome  citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  of  all 
times  We  gladly  accept  the  challenge  to 
remain  true  to  their  high  ideals;  true  to 
•he  ideals  which  inspired  Longfellow  to  im- 
mortalize their  deeds  in  his  great  poem, 
"Evangeline."  Thus,  it  is  with  Justifiable 
oride  that  we  commemorate  two  centuries  of 
Acadian  contributions  to  the  development 
of  our  area-,  our  State,  and  our  Nation. 

The  rich  heritage  of  the  Louisiana  Aca- 
dians is  graphically  represented  by  the  flag 
recently  adopted  by  their  cultural  society. 
mnce-Amerlque  de  la  Loulsiane  Acadlenne. 
To  symbolize  the  French  origin  of  the  Aca- 
dians a  portion  of  the  arms  of  their  mother 
country— three  fleurs  de  lis— sliver  on  a  blue 
field— is  used  as  part  of  the  flag.  To  sym- 
bolize Spain,  the  nation  which  controlled 
Louisiana  at  the  time  of  the  Acadian  migra- 
tion to  Louisiana  and  under  whom  they 
prospered  after  years  of  exile,  the  old  arms 
of  Castille— a  gold  tower  on  a  red  field— ap- 
pear in  one  section  of  the  flag.  A  gold  star 
on  a  white  field  represents  Our  Lady  of  the 
Assumption  (Marls  Stella),  Patroness  of  the 
Acadians.  The  star  also  symbolizes  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  Acadians  In  the 
American  Revolution,  as  soldiers  under 
Galvez. 


Thank  God  I  am  an  Acadian — I  am  proud 
to  be  an  Acadian,  and  I  want  my  children 
to  be  as  proud  as  I  am  of  our  ancestry. 

I  urge  and  Invite  everyone  to  join  with  us 
at  the  var^us  events  during  this  year  com- 
memorating 200  years  of  Acadian  culture. 


STATEMENT    BY    ROY    R.    THERIOT 

The  year  1965  marks  the  completion  of  two 
centuries  of  Acadian  culture  in  Louisiana— 
200  years  have  passed  since  our  noble  and 
courageous  forebears  officially  started  their 
migration  to  Louisiana,  a  l.ind  destined  to 
become  a  vast  reservoir  of  unexcelled  culture. 
It  Is  only  fitting  and  apropos  that  the 
offspring  of  these  high -principled,  scrupu- 
lous, and  loyal  people  commemorate  the  year 
1965  with  sacred  memories  of  the  past,  a 
glorious  and  proud  present,  and  with  a 
resolute  future,  for  no  other  people  can  be 
prouder  of  its  great  heritage  than  the 
Acadians  of  Louisiana. 

The  activities  of  our  forebears  at  the 
moment  of  their  exile  in  1755  establishes 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt  their  prin- 
ciples, their  courage,  their  fortitude,  devo- 
tion to  their  church,  and  to  their  heritage. 
As  a  result,  the  sacrifices  which  they  made 
became  our  dividends,  blessings,  and  our 
good  fortune.  Because  of  this  glorious  in- 
heritance we  should  accept  It  with  pride 
and  an  unshakable  determination  to  keep  it 
alive  forever.  Let  us.  therefore,  during  this 
commemorative  year  of  1965  rcdedicatc  our- 
selves anew  with  vigor  toward  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  our  great  birth- 
right. To  reject  this  plea  and  to  entertain 
the  thought  of  allowing  our  great  heritage 
to  wilt  and  die  is  paramount  to  denouncing 
the  historic  bravery,  courage,  and  sacrifices. 
''  of  our  forebears  and  would  be  nothing  short 
than  the  loudest  expression  of  ingratitude 
to  our  fathers,  mothers,  our  grandfathers, 
our  grandmothers,  to  our  great-grandfathers, 
our  great-grandmothers,  and  to  our  kinsmen 
even  beyond  that. 

The  Acadians  of  Louisiana  have  given  to 
our  State  and  Nation  distinguished  leaders 
in  all  fields  among  which  are  lawyers,  jurists, 
doctors,  engineers,  architects,  public  serv- 
ants, teachers,  priests  and  other  religious 
leaders,  and  some  of  the  finest  business 
people.  Certainly  with  this  type  of  con- 
tribution to  our  State  and  Nation  no  person 
of  Acadian  descent  can  have  but  the  greatest 
of  pride. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Acadians  is  unsur- 
passed and  unexcelled.  Our  Jol°  de  vie  and 
esprit  de  corps  have  endeared  other  people 
to  us.  The  kindliness,  friendliness,  and  con- 
siderateness  of  the  Acadians  have  brought 
to  us  the  highest  praise. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  accomplishments,  no 
Acadian  needs  to  apologize  to  anyone  for 
his  heritage.  In  fact,  every  Acadian  should 
be  proud  of  his  heritage. 


REGULATION  OF  SALE  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  FIREARMS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  and 
obsei-vations  regarding  legislation  that 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress  to 
regulate  the  sale  and  distribution  of  fire- 
arms. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tragedy  of 
Dallas.  The  American  people  will  al- 
ways mourn  the  loss  of  their  young  Pres- 
ident at  the  hands  of  a  demented  assas- 
sin. However,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  stampeded  into  passing  legislation 
which  would  drastically  curtail  the  avail- 
ability of  firearms  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  v,as  the  very  availability  of  per- 
sonal firearms  that  gave  birth  to  this 
great  Nation.  This  right  is  written  into 
our  Constitution. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  enjoy  the  oc- 
casional use  of  firearms  in  target  prac- 
tice, hunting,  and  other  areas.  Firearms 
are  necessary  to  the  individual  to  protect 
life  and  home.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  means  of  control  should  be  estab- 
lished to  keep  these  dangerous  weapons 
out  of  the  hands  of  juveniles,  the  mental- 
ly incompetent,  and  similar  types  of  per- 
sons. However,  I  would  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  be  most  careful  and  thoughtful 
before  enacting  any  legislation  that 
would  tend  to  deny  the  right  to  own  and 
bear  arms  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  a  meaning- 
ful bill  that  will  properly  regulate  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  firearms  will 
come  before  the  Congress  for  considera- 
tion But,  I  call  on  this  House  not  to  let 
emotions  or  hysteria  infringe  upon  a 
right  of  the  American  people  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Republic. 


Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  tables  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  7091. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 
Mr.  MONAGAN. 
Mr.FASCELL. 

Mr.  DoRN. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Termessee. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  andJ34  minutes  p.m.* , 
under  its  previous  ofifi?*.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  3,  1964,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina) ,  for  20  min- 
utes on  May  3 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tenzer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs)  for  30  minutes,  on  May  6;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks   in  the  Congressional 


EXECUTIVR-eOMMUNICATIONS , 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947.  as  heretofore 
amended,  to  provide  that  taxable  income  for 
District  income  tax  purposes  and  net  income 
for  District  franchise  tax  purposes  shall  con- 
form as  closely  as  possible  to  taxable  Income 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  under  the 
present  and  future  income  tax  laws  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  herein,  and  for  other  uurposes;  to 
the  Ckjmmittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1019.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  inefifective  Interservlce  utilization 
of  aircraft  jet  engine  parts.  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  overpricing  of  aircraft  identification 
equipment  under  contract  AF  30(635)-13712 
with  Bell  Aerosystems  Co.,  a  division  of  Bell 
Aerospace  Corp.,  Wheatfield,  N.Y.,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  unnecessary  costs  incurred  In  the 
indirect  procurment  of  selected  subsystems 
and  assemblies  for  A^  aircraft  and  other 
types.  I>epartment  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
rnittee  on  Government  Operations. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  unnecessary  retention  of  high-value 
land  for  recreation.  Reserve  forces  training, 
and  military  housing  purposes  at  Fort  De- 
Russy.  Waiklkl  Beach,  Hawaii.  Department 
of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmi'.ting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  has  approved 
according  the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions 
first  preference  classification  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
and  pursuant  to  section  204 (cl  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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1024.  A  letter  from,  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
ot  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  1822 
(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  provisions  for  treble-damage  actions  to 
direct  loan  and  insured  loan  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1025.  A  leiier  from  the  Secretary  ot  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  one  Air 
Force  military  construction  contract  awarded 
by  tlie  Department  wi'hont  formal  advertis- 
ing for  the  period  July  1  through  December 
31.  1964,  pursuant  to  section  605  of  Public 
L,.-\w  88-3U0;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

KEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RIVER3  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  K.R.  7057.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1966 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
nava!  vessels,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluatioii.  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  271 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.7765.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Edtication,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  for'other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment iRept.  No.  2721.  Rei'erred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
WCls  and  resolutions  were  intioduccd  and 
severally  referred  as  follov.s: 

By  Mr.  ANTDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  7740.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance  to  restore   and   repair  certain   disaster 
areas  in  the  State  of  Illinois;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlcs^ 
Bv  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  7741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  for  increased  eligibility 
for  and  greater  utilization  of  the  displaced 
business  disaster  loan  program  established 
under  section  7(b)(3)  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H  R.  7742.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  for  the  retirement  of  public  school  teach- 
ers in  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  7743.  A  bill  to  est.ihlish  a  system  of 
loan  insurance  and  a  supplementary  system 
of  direct  loans,  to  assist  students  to  attend 
postsecondary  business,  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Bv  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  7744.  A  bill  to  esti^blish  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
pred.itory  mammals,  and  for  other  pxirposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr,  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 

H  R.  7745.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  \LATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  7746.  A  bill  est;;bllshing  the  rate  of 
compensation  payable  to  certain  employee» 


of  the  United  States  for  performing  Inspec- 
tion or  quarantine  services  on  a  Sunday  or 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7747.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  assist  career 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide 
their  children  with  a  college  education,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7748.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  147  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  to  dis- 
pose of  telephone  facilities  by  negotiated 
sale;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MOORE  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7749.  A  bill  to  nullify  certain  rules 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
relating  to  the  Citizens  Radio  Service:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
n"ierce. 

By  Mr  MORGAN: 
H.R.  7750.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
ForCicn  Affairs. 

'Br  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H  R.  7751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  to  prohifcit  actions  by  domestic 
concerns  furthering  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  for- 
eign coiuitries  against  other  countries  friend- 
ly to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  7752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.ROBISON: 
HR.7753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
H.R.  7754.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
luting  to  housing  in   order  to  assis',  in   the 
provision  of  decent,  siife,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing for   low-income   families   in   urban   and 
rural  areas,  to  provide  standards  for  deter- 
mining just   cbmpensatlon   In   eminent  do- 
main proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  7755.  A   bill   to  amend  section   633  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  prescribing  fees 
of  U.S.  commissioners;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  7756.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benelils  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  .after  he 
or  she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways»and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  7757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  7758.  A  bill   to  designate   a   proposed 
purk   on   the   shores  of   the  J.   Percy    Priest 
Reservoir  as   the   "Estes  Kefauvcr  Memorial 
Park";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  7759.  A    bin    to   amend    the   Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreements  Act  of   1937  to 
require   hearings   on   the   adequacy   of   milk 
marketing  order  prices  under  drought  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  NIELSEN: 
K  R.  7760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers   Home   Administration    Act   of   1961 
to  provide  additional  assistance  for  disaster 
victim.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  COHELAN: 
HR.7761.  A   bill   to   authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  necessary  for  ac- 


quisition of  land  at  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  In  California;  to  the  Committee  en 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  7762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment  Act  of  1946  to  declare  a  natioiial  policy 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  Americans  to 
employment  without  regard  to  sex  or  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  7704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  posUige  stamp  in  honor  of  Sus- 
anna Madora  Salter,  first  woman  mayor  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Ser\  ice. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H  R.  77G5.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  .agencies.  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
February  10  In  each  year  as  National  Parkin- 
son Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  402.  Conctirrent  resolution  re- 
g.irding  the  right  of  self-defense  of  the  parties 
to  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
A.ssistance  in  foresuilling  intervention,  domi- 
nation, control,  and  colonization  by  interna- 
tional communism  in  the  New  World;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  403.  Concurrent   resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  404.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  initiate  discussion 
of  the  Baltic  States  question  before  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  gaining  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
from  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.KEOGH: 
H.  Res.  359.  Resolution  to  stop  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at 
.Sands  Point,  NY.,  pending  an  investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.  Res.  360.  Resohition  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


«  nrerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  voting  rights; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  i-ule  XXII.  mrmorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

230.  By  Mr.  PEPPER:  Memorial  of  tl« 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  t«  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  a  highway  from  Tamp-. 
Fla.,  to  Miami,  Fla.,  as  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  IntersUte  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

231.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  re- 
lative to  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibit- 
ing literacy  tests,  so-called,  In  the  States,  as 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BATES: 
HR  7766.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Charlclla  Dede;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HR  7767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dominic 
Barbaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HR  7768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lena  S. 
Tillman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.FINO: 
H  R.  7769.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerlando 
Sottile,    Giuseppa    Sottlle    and    Pasquallna 
Sottlle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  7770.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Maturo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  7771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Wilson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.McVICKER: 
H.R.  7772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Daniel  Chase;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUN AGA : 
H.R.  7773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  (John) 
Juan  N.  Ganaden,  his  wife,  Lucia  Magusara 
Ganaden,  their  minor  son.  Ernesto  Alejandro 
Magusara  Ganaden.  and  their  minor  daugh- 
ters, Lucille  Magusara  Ganaden,  and  Geor- 
gina  Magusara  Ganaden;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  7774.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conveyance 
of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  real  property  situated  in  Florida  to 
the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  7775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timoteo 
A.  Tuazon;   to  the  Comlmttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

194.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner.  Columbus,  Ohio,  relative 
to  requiring  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  issue  certain  charts  annually 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

■■         ^»fc        »■ 


In  Thy  unbounded  kindness,  remember 
the  souls  of  the  iy2  million  Armenians 
who  perished  in  the  Turkish  massacres 
of  1915.  Their  once  blessed  land,  O  Lord, 
is  now  but  an  accursed  and  barren  desert 
of  empty  silence.  Give  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  the  joy  of  fulfillment  in  that  land 
which  was  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  our 
martyrs.  We  commit  our  hands  and 
hearts  to  make  of  it  an  altar  of  glorifica- 
tion of  Thy  spirit. 

Today,  in  sorrow,  and  yet  in  hope,  we 
offer  to  Thee  our  bitter  sacrifices  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom,  in  an  act  of  re- 
demption for  all  mankind.  In  turn. 
Heavenly  Father,  we  ask  only  that  Thy 
other  children  be  always  spared  the 
anguish,  the  terror,  and  the  agony  of 
the  final  and  overwhelming  act  of  human 
rejection — genocide.  We  have  seen  that 
anguish.  We  have  felt  that  terror.  We 
have  known  that  agony.  We  pray  that 
the  tyranny  of  man  over  men  will  van- 
ish as  the  morning  mist  under  the  bril- 
liance of  Thy  shining  countenance. 
Armenians  suffered  long  under  the  yoke 
of  tyranny;  and  yet,  Almighty  Father, 
they  asked  little,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  freedom  to  live  in  the  image  of  Thy 
Son,  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

Grant,  O  God,  courage  and  forbear- 
ance to  this  great  Nation,  that  it  may 
stand  steadfast  against  any  future  visi- 
tation of  horror  on  mankind.  Give,  we 
beseech  Thee,  but  a  particle  of  Thy 
celestial  wisdom  to  all  men  and  nations, 
that  they  may  learn  to  walk  together 
on  the  path  of  righteousness  and  free- 
dom.   Amen. 


the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  wishes  to  announce  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  to  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO). 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  28,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  April  20, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

Archbishop  Hrant  Kliaichadourian, 
prelate  of  the  Aimenian  Apostolic 
Church  of  America,  New  York  City,  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  most  cherished  gift,  the  spirit  of 
freedom.  We  ask  that  Thy  every  bless- 
ing be  showered  upon  this  Nation,  where 
freedom  and  human  justice  proceed  tri- 
umphant. Reveal  always  Thy  infinite 
and  holy  spirit  to  the  several  Members 
of  this  august  body,  that  they  may  be 
inspired  toward  a  greatness  of  purpose, 
that  they  may  be  ennobled  in  the  great 
and  constant  quest  for  peace,  freedom, 
and  justice  for  all  mankind. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water   Pollution   Control   Act,   as 
amended,  to  establish  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution    Control    Administration,    to 
provide  grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  increase  grants  for  construction 
of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works,  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  to  aid  in  preven- 
tion, controlling,  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  with  amendments,   in   which   it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  349)  welcoming  to  the 
United  States  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association  during  its  fourteenth  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  statements  during 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Loan   of  Certain   Submarines  to  Friendlt 
Foreign  Countries 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   authorize   the   loan   of   naval   vessels   to 
friendly  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Loan  of  Certain  Naval  Vessels  to  Friendly 
Foreign  Countries 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to   authorize    the    loan   of   naval   vessels   to 
friendly  foreign  countries  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Sale  or  Loan  of  Naval  Vessels  to  Friendly 
Latin  American  Countries 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  sale  or  loan  of  naval  vessels 
to  friendly  Latin  American  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Milttary  Procurement  Actions 
FOR     Experimental,     Developmental,     or 
Research  Work 

A   letter   from   the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  mili- 
tary procurement  actions  for  experimental, 
developmental,    or    research    work,    for    the 
6-month    period    ended    December    31.    1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling program,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31,   1964    (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  of  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
To  Conform  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  London  (1960) 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  conform  to  the  Convention  for 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  London  ( 1960)  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
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for  the  annual  inspection  of  all  motor  vehi- 
cles in  the  Disulct  of  Coltunbla."  approved 
February  18.  1938,  as  amended  (with  accom- 
panying papers^;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment  of  the  'Unitfd  Nations 
P.\RTicip.\TiON  Act  ' 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  •■United  Nations  P.uticipation 
Act,"  as  amended.  63  Stat.  734-736  (wiih  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptboller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting 
from  the  enuy  into  the  military  supply  sys- 
tem of  items  identical  or  similar  to  items 
previously  eliminated  or  to  st.nndard  Items 
that  were  retained.  Department  of  Defease, 
dated  Apnl  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  JJnited  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  lack  of  proper  inspection  and 
effective  maintenance  practices  for  ccmmunl- 
cntion  and  electronic  equipment  In  certain 
strategic  army  corps  units  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex., 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  April  1965 
(Willi  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Opcr.^tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursu.ont  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  resulting 
from  failure  to  acquire  rights-of-way  for  an 
interstate  highway  in  the  State  of  Utah  be- 
fore properties  were  improved.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Department  oi"  Commerce, 
dated  April  1965  (v.ith  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Goverument 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  costs  incurred  by 
the  Government  for  purchases  of  electronics 
equipment  from  Honeywell,  Inc..  Denver 
division,  Denver,  Colo.,  dated  April  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  to  consider  modi- 
fication of  law  relating  to  medical  services 
furnished  without  charge  to  civilian  field  em- 
ployees of  the  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  additional  costs  incurred  in 
the  procurement  of  dress  raincoats  with  ex- 
pensive bade  vents.  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  failure  to  modify  pallets 
to  avoid  unnecessary  procurements.  Defense 
Supply  Agencv,  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  failure  to  use  available  ware- 
house platform  trailers  to  avoid  unnecessary 
procurements  of  similar  equipment.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  April  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report » ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  N.wal  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  for  the  year 


19G4  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Medical  Care  for  Veterans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
AdministraUon,  Washington.  D.C,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  assure 
adeqiuite  and  complete  medical  c;xre  for  vet- 
erans by  providing  for  participation  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  medical  com- 
munity planning  and  for  the  sharing  of  ad- 
vanced medlCiU  technology  and  equipment 
between  the  Veterar.s'  Administr.Ttlon  and 
other  public  and  private  hospitals  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  U\e  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Amendment  of  Dual  CoMPENS.rTiOM  Act 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propo.<;ed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,   and   referred   as   indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the   Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21 
'•Whereas   15  States  observe  daylight  sav- 
ing  time   on   a  statewide   basis;    and 

•Where.is  16  States  observe  daylight  sav- 
ing time  but  not  on  a  statewide  basis;  and 
"Whereas  19  States  do  not  observe  daylight 
saving  time;  and 

••Whereas  all  of  the  15  States  observing 
daylight  saving  time  on  a  statewide  basis 
switch  to  d:iyllght  saving  time  on  the  last 
Sxmday  in  April;  and 

'•Whereas  the  States  observing  daylight 
saving  time  but  not  on  a  statewide  basis 
use  varying  dates  for  switchmg  to  daylight 
saving  time:  and 

•Whereas  13  of  the  15  States  observing  day- 
light saving  time  on  a  statewide  basis  return 
to  standard  time  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober:   and 

'Wiiereas  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  In- 
convenience has  arisen  due  to  the  differences 
in  time  between  States  and  between  differ- 
ent localities  within  a  State  that  does  not 
observe  daylight  saving  time  on  a  sUtewide 
basis:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  concur- 
ring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  enact  a  daylight  saving  time 
law  that  would  make  daylight  saving  time 
uniform  throughout  all  of  the  States;  be  It 
further 

'•Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
"Peter  P.  Hansew, 
"DAvm  Stanley. 

"Senators. 
"We,  Robert  D.  Fulton,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa.  Robert  G.  Moore,  secretary 
of  the  senate,  Vincent  B.  Steffen,  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  William  R. 
Kendrlck.  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, hereby  certify  that  the  above 
and  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
senate  and  house  of  the  61st  General  Assem- 
bly of  Iowa. 

"RoBFF.T  D.  Fulton, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  of  Iowa. 
■•Robert  G.  Moore, 

"Secretory  of  the  Senate. 
"Vincent  B.  Steften, 

"Speaker  of  the  Homse. 
'•William  R.  Kendrick, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  19 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  memorializing 
Congress  to  consider  instructing  the  Na- 
tional  Institutes   of   Health   to   mount  a 
program  of  fertility  control 
'•Whereas    the   National   Academy  cf  Scl- 
ences  has  declared  that  "the  problem  of  un- 
controlled population  growth  emerges  as  one 
of   the   critical    issues  of   our   time  since  It 
influences  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all 
world  citizens';  and 

'•Whereas  this  problem  has  been  formally 
rccofrnized  by  President  Johnson  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  and  by  former  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Elsenhower,  and  Truman  ana 
by  leading  demographers,  city  planners, 
health  and  welfare  experts,  theologians  and 
the  Americnn  Medical  Association;  and 

"Whereas  new  methods  of  fertility  control 
Widely  useful  In  all  cultures  and  fully  accept- 
able to  all  religious  faiths  must  be  found 
and  these  can  come  about  only  through  ex- 
panded re.«;carch  in  physiology;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  Is  the 
one  source  of  research  support  of  significant 
m.Tgnitude  to  attract  the  scientists  and  get 
the  Job  done:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  b»/  the  Senate  and  Assembly  oj 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  due 
consideration  to  instructing  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  mount  a  major  crash 
program  to  perfect  a  variety  of  simple  means 
of  fertility  control  widely  useful  in  all  cul- 
tures and  fully  acceptable  to  all  relilgous 
faiths:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution    10 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  Eel  River 

and  its  tributaries 

"Whereas  through  the  gracious  consent  of 
the  Honorable  George  Fallon,  chairman  of 
the  Home  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  the  Honorable  Robest 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  West- 
ern Flood  Inspection  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  for  Western  Flood  Inspection  met 
with  the  representatives  of  the  "County  of 
Humboldt  on  January  11,  1965:  and 

••Whereas  during  the  course  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  question  of  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  control  the  flood-caus- 
ing aspects  of  the  Eel  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries was  discussed;  and 

"Whereas  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Humboldt  County,  the  lack 
of  control  of  the  Eel  River  and  Its  tributaries 
was  a  dominant  cause  of  the  severe  damage 
experienced  by  the  County  of  Humboldt  In 
the  flood  of  December  1964;  and 

"Whereas  authorization  already  exists  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  study 
the  Eel  River  and  its  tributaries:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are  respectfully 
urged  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of  tlie  flood  pre- 
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Tention  control  aspects  of  the  Eel  River  and 
Its  tributaries:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  thla  resolu- 
tion to  the  Piesident  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers." 

'•Senate  Joint  Resolution  11 

"Joint  resolution   relating   to   the   Klamath 

River  and  its  tributaries 

"Whereas  throush  the  gracious  consent  of 
the  Honorable  George  Fallon,  chairman  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  the  Honorable  Robert 
Jones,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  West- 
ern Flood  Inspection  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Beutatives  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Committee  for  Western  Flood  Inspection  met 
with  the  representatives  of  tlie  Covmty  of 
Siskiyou  on  January  11,  1965;  and, 

"Whereas  during  the  course  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  question  of  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  control  the  flood-caus- 
ing aspects  of  the  Klnmath  River  and  Its 
trihutaries  was  discxissed;  and 

•'Whereas  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Siskiyou  County,  the  lack  of 
control  of  the  Klamath  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries was  a  dominant  cause  of  the  severe 
damage  experienced  by  the  County  of  Siski- 
you in  the  flood  of  December  22,  1964;   and 

'•Whereas  authorization  already  exists  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  study 
the  Klamath  River  and  Its  tributaries:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly),  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are  respectfully 
urged  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of  the  flood 
prevention  control  aspects  of  the  Klamath 
Elver  and  its  tributaries;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  Uie  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  and  to  the 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Resolution  1905 — Ex  24 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  D.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled: 

"Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  future  economy 
of  tlie  State  of  Washington  and  the  entire 
country  that  Itind  and  water  resources  be 
developed  to  their  greatest  potential  use; 
and 

••Whereas  the  Columbia  Basin  project  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  State 
and  Nation  in  utilizing  these  resources  to 
create  a  growing  economy;  and 

••Whereas  the  opportunities  provided  to 
date  through  Irrigation  of  arid  basin  lands 
can  be  multiplied  many  times  by  complete 
utilization  of  land  and  water  resources  in  an 
orderly  development  program;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  areas  of  significant 
size  in  the  Big  Bend  country  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington State  in  addition  to  the  original  au- 
thorized Columbia  Basin  project  that  could 
be  served  by  project  power  and  storage;  and 

••Whereas  the  crops  raised  on  Columbia 
Bafln  project  lands  are  not  in  surplus:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate.  That  we  do  here- 
by endorse  and  support  the  orderly  develop- 


ment   program    outlined    by    the    Columbia 
Basin  Commission  proposing: 

"(1)  A  development  rate  of  20,000  acres 
per  year  for  the  immediate  future; 

"(2)  Immediate  preparations  to  Initiate 
construction  of  the  necessary  main  line 
works  to  support  this  rate  and  prepare  for 
increases  as  changing  conditions  might  war- 
rant; and 

"(3)  A  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  Big 
Bend  area  not  now  served  by  an  Irrigation 
system  or  Included  In  current  studies;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
'Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Memorial  27 

"Memorial    to    the    Congress   of   the   United 
States  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  a 
highway  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Miami,  Fla., 
as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  it  is  hereby  requested  to 
provide  for  the  designation  as  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highwasg  described  In  section  103(d)  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  a  highway  run- 
ning from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Miami,  Fla.;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Flor- 
ida delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor  April  22,  1965. 
"Filed  In  office,  secretary  of  State,  April  22, 
1965." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  relating  to  the  protection  of 
our  gold  reserves;  to  the  Committer  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  above  Joint  resolution  printed 
in  full  when  presented  by  Mrs.  Smith  (for 
herself  and  Mr.  Muskie)  on  April  26,  1965, 
p.  8398.  Congressional  Record.) 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  favoring  the  extension 
of  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  System  In  Maine  from 
Houlton  to  Fort  Kent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  above  joint  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  presented  by  Mrs.  Smith  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Muskie)  on  April  26,  1965,  p. 
8396,  Congressional  Record.) 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Martin  County, 
Fla.,  praying  for  the  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  petition  of  Samuel  S.  Warda,  of 
Modesto,  Calif.,  relating  to  the  maniifacture 
of  safer  automobiles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Sitka,  Alaska,  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  in  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  Kern  River  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Lake  IsabeUa,  Cahf.,  relating  to 
the  protection  of  the  Kern  River  Valley 
watershed;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Kern  Plateau  Association, 
Inc.,  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  Kern  River  watershed;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Bicycle  Dealers  Association,  Inc.,  of  Wick- 
liffe.  Ohio,  favoring  the  President's  program 
for  the  development  of  bicycle  paths;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with   amendments: 

H.R.  6767.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  172). 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  3043.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  special 
allowances  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  offset  expenses  inci- 
dent to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  173) . 


SALE  OF  UNIFORM  CLOTHING  TO 
NAVAL  SEA  CADET  CORPS — RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  an  original  bill 
(S.  1856)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  171)  thereon,  which  bill  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL   STOCKPILE    INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  February  1965. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Stockpiles  Inventories,  Februart 

1965 

introduction 

This  Is  the  63d  In  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It  is 
for  the  month  of  February  1965. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 
in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Defense,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventories 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  February  1,  1965, 
totaled  $13,236,183,096  and  as  of  February  28, 
1965,  they  totaled  $13,052,653,269  a  net  de- 
crease of  $183,529,827  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Im- 
possible   to    summarize    the    quantities    of 
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commodities  and  materials  which  are  shown     figures  are  summarized  by  major  category. 
In  tables  1.  2,  3.  4.  and  5,  but  the  cost  value     as  follows: 

Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 


BtVinning 

of  montli. 

Fel>.   1.   1965 


Stratosic  and  critical  materials: 

National  >;m-kpile  ' 

IH-finse  rrotluciion  Act 

Supploniental— barter 

Total,  stratepic  and  critical  materials  ' 

Apricultural  commo<lities; 

Trice  support  mventory - 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile  ' 

Total,  agricultural  eommotlities  • 

Civil  defenso  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defens*'  stockpile,  nepartmcnt  of  Pefense .. 

Civil  defense  medic  d  stockpile.  l>epartment  of  Health,  hd- 
ucation.  and  \Velf;ire 


SS.  M9. 247.  OX) 
1,  IJ4.  VMS.  300 
1. 3W.  y/C.  ."HW 


Knd  of  month, 
Fel).  '.•!«,   HW5 


:<.S.  ,VJl,  U.i.  S*»0 
1,4U.  IS-'.yOO 
1.4tH>,5«3,  .Ml) 


Net  chanp' 
during  montli 


-$1S.  101,'JOO 

-  U).  4iio.  400 

-f  ()M,  IX)* 


8. 3(3. 7t>4,  S06  I  8, :««,  19-J.'U1 

4.  4.-V.'.  .MS,  TOO  i  4.  ■-•'U.  SfluiWI 

5».,MXt,KJ4  »>,  OtiJ^TT 

4.  SW.  349.  S34  i  4. 3S0,  l!!?^17 


Total,  civil  defen*-  supplies  and  equipment 

Sfachine  too!"!: 

Defenso  Pro-luction  Act. 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act ^ 

Total,  m.ichine  tools -■ 

Hclitun 

Tot.il.  m\  inventories.. 


I 
1 


11,861.073  ' 

I 

M>.  »X.  272  I 
;i-.'.«»1.347  I 


4.\300  ' 
SS.  tiM.  100  I 


11.857, 563 

200. 70S.  .Yh) 
212.   •      ~ 


4.S.3<X> 
88. 939.100  I 

88.iM.400  I 


64.77S..'419 


-27. 572, 5W) 

-l.VS,479.;i«>0 

—  737.  SiT 

-l.W.217.217 

: ■ 

-3. 512 

-11.'.  012 

-11.V.VJ4 

+2,Vs"lV)0 

+25.-..  000 

+3. 120. 510 

13. 23«5. 183.  Owi  I  13. 052.  (Va.  269 


-183.5-29.827 


•'  C'ltton  inv.  n;ory  vaUud  at  flJS.tiM.li^i  withdrawn  frnu  tl  ••  national  stix-kpile  ;\nd  transferred  to  Coimiiolily 
Credit  CoriHjratJon'for  disi-osal.  pursuant  to  I'uldit  La»  >7-54».  during  August  1962.     s 

Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  each  The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 

commodity,    by    the   major   categories   sum-  the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commod- 

maiized  above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost  Ities   delivered    to   permanent   storage   loca- 

value   as  of   the  beginning   and   end   of   the  tions.     together     with     certain     packaging, 

month      Net  change  figures  reflect  acqulsl-  processing,    upgrading,    et    cetera,    costs    as 

tions    disposals,   and  accounting   and  other  c.irried  in  agency  inventory  accounts.    Quan- 

adjustments  during  the  month.  titles  are  stated  In  the  designated  stockpile 

unit  of  measure. 


Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  8924,  Includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile Inventory  within  the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  Inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  In  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  (all  grades).  February  i965 
(showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity, and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in 
terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
month ) . 

Table  2 — Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
torles.  February  1965  (showing  by  commod- 
ity net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3. — Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip, 
ment  inventories.  February  1965  (showing  by 
item  net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  4. — Machine  tools  Inventories.  Feb- 
ru.iry  1965  (showing  by  Item  net  changes  dur- 
ing the  month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and 
quantity) . 

Table  5. — Helium  Inventories.  February 
1965  (Showing  by  Item  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity). 

New  stockpile  objectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Table  1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new  ob- 
jectives established  between  May  1963  and 
April  1964.  based  on  essential  needs  In  the 
event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 

Appendix  B.  beginning  on  page  8925.  con- 
tains excerpts  from  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning statements  setting  forth  the  new  policy 
and  current  studies  with  respect  to  objectives 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials  required 
for  "conventional  war  emergency"  and  •nu- 
clear war  emergency." 


T\BLE  I  —Strategic  and  critical  matiriaU  inventories  (all  grailes),  Fehruanj  lun-i  {showing  hii  commodity  net  changes  du,  ing  the  month  in 
term.*  of  ros'  value  and  quantity,  and  eiccs.'<es  over  stockpile  ohjertive.i  in  term»  of  iiuanlily  as  of  the  end  oj  the  month) 


('o.«t  value 


Quantity 


Comnwlity 


Bet;iniiing 
of  month. 
Felv  1,  19»K-. 


En  I  of 

mor.tii. 

Pel.,  .-s.  lyo.- 


Net  chance 
during       I ' 
moiuli        [ 


I'liit  of 
measure 


Beginning 
of  month. 
Fel>.  1,  196.1 


End  of 

month. 

Feh.  JS,  1965 


Alu: 


L . 

Total. 


> 

-^-t:on  .\ct. 


I  ,        ■  h 

$4S7  t'lN)  ftOO     >487.  tvSO.  '.00    .''hort  ton  . . 

401.'*0.3(X)  I     40t).  207. too      -M. 392.700    I do 


1.1'28.988 

796.656 


1,I28.»S8  I. 
793.906  I 


Net  rliaiinc 
luriiii! 
month 


-2.7W 


SW0.34n.900  I     »7.94S.200        -1..1<>2.700    ' do.. 


1.92.V644  I        1.922.894 


-2.7W 


Aluminum  oxide.  aV  rasive  grain: 

Supplemental— barter 

Aluminum  oxide.  fa«eJ.  crude: 

N  itliinal  stockpile 

.ju;!'iemental— barter 

Total 

Antimony: 

N'atinnal  stockpile 

Supplement  il— barter 

Total 

Ai^'estos.  araostte: 

N  »r;.n  i!  5tf<kpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

As^'f^t"?.  chrj-sotile: 

N  itional  stockpile 

fx-r-nse  Pro'lucti'-'n  Act 

Supplemental- barter 


t 


15.7l7.t'00'       LV  717. 600 


Short  ilry  ton. 


50.905 


.SO.  905    . 


.■Stockpile 
olijocti^e  ' 


Excess  oviT 
stockpile 
ohjective 


21. 73.';.  UIO         21.  73.';.  100 
22.747.400  '       22.747,400 


44.  4S2.  500  I       44.  4<»2.  SOO 


I 


Short  ton. 
do   .. 

do... 


200. 0B3 

17»,  2G6 


200.093 
17S.  266 


19.sl4.7nO 
13.  >.V).  .'00 


lO.*"^";,  200  -1."©.500  1. do 

13.  .S.'A  .5(X.'  ' 


33. 365, 200  !       33.  20.\  70O 


-1.W.500 


2.  fi37.  f^ni) 
10.  0O4.  950 


2.  '..17.  f-Pf) 
10.  i«4.  His 


12.  64-2.  .vV) 


12. 721.  -fa 


+79. 218 
+79. 218 


..do... 
do 


do. 

do. 


3, 356.  200 
2.  Iir2.6(i0 
5.001.054 


3.3.S6.200  ' 

2. 10-2.tiOO    

4.90f).a-.4  -11.  Of  10 


Total. 


in.4.'».854i       10. 44S.S.-4 


-11.000 


AsK»-^to<5.  crocidolite: 

Nation  d  stockpile 

Supplf  mental — barter. 


I 

702.100  ! 

10.  Vr.  262  ' 


702.100 
10.  777.  Wi2 


-49.300 


-do.. 


do.... 

do 

do.... 

...do.... 


....do 
.do 


378.359 


378.350 


29.320 
22.704 


29.090 
22.  704 


-224 


.52, 024 


51.800 


-2B4 


11, 7M 
39,918 


51.623 


11.705 
40.  217 


51,023 


+2B9 


+aM 


6.224 

2.:mm 

7,  .576 


6.224 
2.348 

7.  .570 


16. 148 


16.148 


...I.. 


""*""""*"* 

4.50,000 

(*) 

160,000 


1.472.*^ 


50.905 


2K3» 


Total 

BatjTTt--.  Tr.<'*i\  ?r^do.  Jamaica  type: 


Totjl 

!».  :'.n.ti»'»tf!j  at  f-nd  of  table. 


Il,5»,362 


11.480.062 


-49,300    1 do  . 


13.  o^i.  noo 

IH.  16»4.  000 
95.  :J16.  163 


13. 12-':  000 
Is.  1'>S.  (jOO 
9.-.  rAf,.  124 


+329, 961 


Long  'Iry  ton 

do 

do 


41,  .588 


41.. 588  I 


43. 


4.1, 1.55 


127.400.163  i     127.739.124  1         +329.961     do.. 


879.740 
I.:t7a077 
6.19.5.489 

8.44.5.306 


870.740    

1.:i70.  077  ! 

6,217.796  1  +22.307 


8.467.613 


+22.. 107 


2.5.  .500 

2fi.3iti 

40.000 

ll.ftS 

13.700 

2.44* 

(») 

43. 1.55 

6.000.000 

3,467.613 
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Coiimiodily 


Nutional  ^l.>^kpllc     - 

t^uppleii""'"'    hurlvr.- 

Total 

Bauxif.  rcfriK  tory  grade: 

National  stockpile 


^'■'f!:,lional -l"<'V|>il-^  .. 
DidiiM-  I'n.ainlJon  .\ct 
S:upplelueMlal-l>iiH«r  -- 

Total 

B,r>lliomm.1:il: 

Supplclii'ii'al     I'.trliT  . 

Bismutli:     ,    ,     ,    ., 

Nalioiial  ■ilockpUe  ..-- 
DefiMM'  Product  loll  .\ct 
tjiipplt'iiieulal-d'arler. . 

Total 


CuOiiiiuni: 

Naiioiialsforkpile. 
tuppleiilciilal-  barter - 

Total 


CssUroil: 

National  >lo«kpil< 


Celestite:     ,    ,     ,    ., 
National  >1o(kj>ile 
fc'upplciiieulal    bartir. 

Tol.d 

Chriimitc,  clirniic:d  pra'le: 

National  -tockpil'-     • 

Siippliiiiental  -bartir.  .   . 

"Told 

Clironiil'',  iiietalUiri:iral  pradi 

\;,li.plUll  slockpili  .    

l)if.n.«'  I'roductioii  Act. 
i-uppltimulal  -  barter... 

Total 


Cliroiiiilc.  refr.ictory  pradc: 
National  stockpile..    ... 
t^iippleuieiital— Imrler.. 

Total 

Culi.ilt: 

N..lional  sloi-kpilo 

Defense  I'rodiiction  Kv\ 
tilpplcmciital— barter. . 

Total 

Coconut  od: 

Natiuiiul  stockpile 

tolfiiimile:   '' 

^illpplenlental— I'arler. 


Culiiiiil'iiiin: 

National  .stockpile 

Defense  Hmdiicl  io'i  Act 

s^upi.lcnicntal— l/.irler 

Total 

(opixr: 

National  .-loikpile 

Defe;i'<e  I'roiliieliiin  .\ct 

Siippleiiiontal— barter 

Total 

(■rivil;r'e  lilM>rs.  abaca: 

N.iliou.il  bluckpilc ■ 

I  Urdu""  liliers.  sisal: 

National  stinkpile 

('oriindum: 

N;aion.dslockl)iU' 

CrvolitP: 

"  Defense  Pnxliiclion  A<-t  

Diamonil  ilicsr 

National  sf<«kT>ile 

js.i   fiMituol's  at  ni'l  of  t.nMo. 
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terms 


E  1  —Strategic  and  cnlicm  waltnals  inrentories  {all  graxies),  February  1965  {showing  by  commo^lily  net  changes  <!,,,■  ing  th.  month  in 
>rmsof  cost  i-aliie  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectins  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  'he  month)— LouXmwil 


Cost  value 


tiuaiitity 


ComiuoUty 


cf  month, 
Fol<.  1.  1965 


Piaiiiond.  in(lii.<trial.  crushiiia  bort: 

National  stcx-kpile ^ 

Siipplcnieiital— biirter 

Total 

Uiaiiuiml.  iii'lii.*trial.  stones: 

National  stot'kpiU' 

SuiipWmeiital— ImrtiT 

Total 

Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile 

Feathers  an<l  Jown: 

National  stockpile 

Fliiiirspar.  acid  grade: 

National  stockpile. 

Defense  Froiliiction  Act 

^upplenieiit  il — I'iirter 


$61.t*>l.s00 

I.i.  MX>.  .MX) 


77. 4ft.'.  300 


101).  .M».  im 
Isii.  341.  .iWI 


■J*;,  >i5n.  900 


1.015.400 


F.nd  of 

month. 

Feb.  J8.  1'.h;.-> 


Net  chiuiKC 
(lurine 
month 


I'nit  of 
mc;vsiirc 


5.61."'01.Sfl<l  ,...,.. 
I, i.  SIX).  .WO   1. 


.  4tyj.  300 


100. :«).  400  L. 
i.«<f..a4i.suo  L. 


Carat 

do.... 

do.... 


! do 

! do 


2SH.  S50. 900 


1.01.V400 


'      31. 

-Ml?.  400 

30. 

734.  900 

1. 
1      'Si. 

1 

irirTsoo 

*4.  4t« 
.^^31.  ux) 

■J«i. 

1. 

33. 

167.  ."iOO 
.•Jl.  1(10 

-<4S1.  .100 


do 

riece 

round 


negiunini; 
of  month. 
Feb.  1.  1965 


Knil  «f 

month. 

Feb.  JS,  1905 


Net  rhanp* 
diirini; 
montii 


31.1119.411 
5.  5o0.  579 


31,l(Kl.  Ill   j- 
5.  5.V1.  .S79  I- 


36.  (»9.  990 


9. 319. 1S3 

15. 425.  SJ7 


24.745.0111 


64.  ITS 


7. 534. 3as 


36.  659. 990 


9.  319.  1  S3 

15.  y,\  sjn 


•2i.  745.  010 
64.  ITS 


[- 


7.  41S.  509 


Total '      61.0S|.I100 


61.  093,  01X> 


I    jshorl  dry  ton . 

do 

" do 

do 


463.  n4<.l 

in.  701) 

673.  \>»2 


4«!3.  fM',) 

19.  7(10 

ti73,  JS.' 


1,1.15,981 


Fluorspar.  metaUiirgical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter 

Tot;\\ - 

Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 

.National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


17.332.400 

1.  .^(IK.  U)0 


1>.  S40.  .iOO 


Total. 


9.37.900 
341.  200 


17.332.  400  I II tlo 

1.5m,  100  I .'ii do 


IS.  H4ii.  .KH) 


937,90)  '.- 
341,. 'DO  ).. 


1..'79.  loti 


l.r«».  100  '. 


Ciraphite.  natural.  Malagasy,  crystalline: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

tiraphite.  natural,  other,  crysta'line: 
National  stockpile 

Ilvoscine: 

Nationa  stockpile 

Iodine: 

National  stockpile. 

Supplement  al— barter 


6.7J.1.000  I 
■.•3-2.500  ' 


6. 9.57.  .-00 


1.  SM.  400 


30.600 


4.  «K2, 000 
1.  412.:?0O 


6, 73-.'.  SOI) 
232.  .WO 

6.9<'>.5.  3(« 


4-T.'*00  i 


+7.S00 


i.sw.  400  ; 


31,-2«l<1 


4.  ».2. 000 
1.  421,  i!00 


■  -h'iOO 


+S1.700  ! 


Total. 


,1.494.300  I        ,1..VT:?.(iOO  j  +«l,700  I do 


Iri'Iiuui: 

-National  stockpile 

Jvvvol  boarines: 

N;itii>na!  stockpile. 


Kvanite-mullitc: 

National  stockpile 

I.-il: 

Niitional  stockpile     

Sui)pl>'mint  al— barter - 

Total  

Mj.'noium; 

National  .-tockpile 

M..neanese.  battery  erade,  natural  ore: 

.National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total  

Mica,  muscovite  block: 

N  itionil  stockpile 

I>efeii.sf  I'ro<luction  .\ct 

supplemental — barter 

Total 

Mi'M.  mu.-corite  film: 

Natio:i  il  stockpile 

Helens^  Production  .\ct 

Stjpplemental — barter 


•2.  .125, 800 


do 

do 

'"o. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ounce 


3t'.9.  443 
42,  S(K) 

412 

243 

1.155. 981 


3*"i9. 413 
42,  SOO 


-U.I.Hi 


Stockpile 
objective  ' 


K\ces>  nver 
siorkpile 
objective 


24.  700. 000  I     ll.lWU.w 


16. 500.  (HK) 


S.  215.  iPlu 


_64.  i:< 

3, 000. 000  I      4.  41S  .V8 


^ 


4. 455 

1.  42S 


.1.8S3 


32.640 

1.90H 


412,243 

4.  455 
1.4.'S 

\W3 

32,f>7S 
1.008 


+38 


,140.000 


MO.  000 


1          615.!1<1 

::::::;:::;: 

1=1 

5,500 


SSt 


Pounil- 
<lo 


34.548 


34.  .186 


+»« 


5,481 


2,100 


2.9.16,713 
1. 3.3:1,  56;i 


.1,481 


2.  140 


+40 


2. 956. 713    i. 

l,3;«,56:t 


4, 290,  276 


4,  KH).  276 


2,  52,1.  SOO 


'  I  Troy  ounce 


13, 937 


\X  9:}7 


4.  .164,  frt) 


4. ."«.  600 


21.400 


717.200  ; 


+14,000    I   Piice      

^  -  I 

—4,200  |l  Short  ilry  ton 


.12, 4.35, 065 


8,  .344 


.12.  592.  365 


+1.17.300 


H,29.1  i 


-49 


30.1.  :\fA.  000 
7*.  .3»S,  500 


3i».  :»7.  tiOO 
7>i.  3>«,  .100 


-971,000 


.3>«;i,7t«,,1t)0  I     .>2,7;t5,  .-(10  '         -971.000 


I21.2sl.700  j     12».  170,500 


-111.200 


21.021,  .100 
It.  076,  600 

21.02.5,  .100 
14,  121,400 

+44.'800' 

:i.1,  102,  100 

35.146.1(00 

+  44.800 

27. 627. 600 

40.689.700 

6. 6»i5.  744 

27.  627.  600 

40.  »vS9.  700 

6.  677.  544 

+n,'8o6' 

74.9M.f)44 

74. 994.  844 

+11.800 

9.  n.1H.  100 

633.300 

1.060.  2f JO 

9.ai8.  ino 
633.300 

1.062. 600 

........... 

+2.  400 

Tot.d. 


10.751.600  I       10.7.14.000 


NTi.-a.  muscovite  splittines: 

National  >t.ickplle 

.-^■ipplern<'iital— barter 

Total 

.\I:'- 1,  phlosopite  block: 

N  itioi]  :\  .stwkpile 


40.  .198.  3fe  1 
6.22.1.800  1 


40.  598.  300 
6.  22.1,  >)00 


46. 824. 100  46. 824.  100 


=^ 


+2.400 


303.600 


303.600 


Short  ton 

do I 

<lo i 

do   


Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do  


Pound 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1,001.387 
327.  998 


1,  :«2.  385 


,001,195 
:i27,  998  i. 


-3,192 


1.  :?'29,  193 


-3, 192 


171.  If* 


171.015 


-1.13 


18.000 


lii.  .'is.; 


2.800 


P) 


iiisl 
2.14)1 


8,000.000 

(•' 

17.000 

Pi 

57.  500, 000 


4,800 


3. 1!'" 


0  1,329,14'. 


11.1,000 


2i\ni'; 


114.485 
112,245 


286,  T.iO 


114,485 
142,  245 


286.  7:50 


11,622.775 
6.  432,  569 
1, 9.10,  810 


20,006,154 


1,719.308 
102,  681 
1 16,  .156 


11. 6  J2. 775 
6.  432.  .169 
1,9.K),810 


20,006,154 


1,719,308 
l(r2, 681 
11 6.  .1.16 


1. 938,  545 


40.  (m.  169 
4, 826,  257 


44, 866, 426 


1,938,545 


40. 040. 169 
4, 826.  2.17 


44, 866,  426 


22.3,239 


223.239 


80,000 


20f.,  r.iii 


6. 000, 000        14, 006. 151 


2. 000, 000 


22,200,000 


17,000 


C') 


22, 666. 426 


206.239 


.>.:<-••  (•loiiiotf'.s  at  end  uf  table. 
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Quantity 


C'ononodity 


Mica,  lihlotiopitc  splittin.L's: 

s'lliohiil  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Holvbdenuni: 

.National  stockpile - 

Manpincsi..    battery    prade.    sy)itliclic 

(liii\i>le:     ,   ,     ,    ., 

National  stockpile. 

Dcfiusc  rroiluctioii  Act... 

Total - 

jlanpanrse,  chemical  erade,  I  y  im>  A : 

'  National  stockpile 

Supplcnunl  al— barter 

Total- 

M;in?ancso,  chemical  prad..,  t  ype  B: 

'  National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter- 

Total - 

.Maiipancsc,  nielallurpical  prade: 

Nalioiinl  stockpile - 

Defense  Production  .\ct 

Supi>lcinciilal— barter-. 


Total. 


Mercury:     ,   ,    ,    ., 

National  stockpile 

SuppUniciiI  al— barter 

Total 

Nifk.l:  .    ., 

National  stockpile     

Defense  Production  Act--. 


Tolal- 


Opiinii: 

.National  stockpile 

Palladinm: 

National  .stockpile 

Supplcnunt  al— barter 


Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Platinum: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter - 


Total. 


Pvretliruin: 

.National  stockpile- 
Quartz  crystals: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 

Total 

(<uinidine: 

National  stockpile 

Quinine: 

.N.iiionul  stockpile. 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile. 
Supplemental— barter. .. 

Total 

Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Aet- 

Rhodinm: 

National  stockpile. 

Rubber: 

.National  stockpile • 

Riilhenium: 

Supplemental— barter 

Uiilile: 

National  stockpile- 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

See  fool  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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T^BLE  1  —Strategic  and  criUcal  materials  inventories  (all  (frades),  February  1965  (showing  by  commodity  rjf<  c/ianfffs  during  the  month  in 
'    terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excessfsfi  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantUy  as  of  the  end  of  the  month)— i^onimmd 


Commodity 


Cost  value 


Bpginning 
of  month, 
Veb  1,  1965 


S.^pphire  nntl  niby: 

National  stockpile 

^tlonium: 

Nifional  stockpile 

jjupplcmeutal— borur — 


Total. 


? 190. 000 


T.";:.  100 

1.  659,  294 


End  of 

month, 

Feb.  2S  1965 


Net  change 
(liiriii!; 
month 


Quantity 


XTnlt  of 
measure 


S190.000 


7.57, 100 
1. 659. 294 


2.  41fi.S<M 


2.416.394 


Sliellac: 

National  stockpile. 


Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


8.204.800 


8. 184, 300 


-?20.  .500 


ILSH'-OO 
2fj.  803.  CflO 


ll,3H50O  ! 

26.803,600  I 


38. 198, 100         38. 108,  IPO 


Silk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile - 

Si'.k.  raw: 

National  stockpile 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Talc,  "toatire  block  f'.nd  lump: 
National  stockpile 

Talc,  steatite  srroun.1: 

National  .<iockpile 


1, 232. 100 


4S6.P00 


1,2^2,100  ].. 


480, 600 


Carat. 


Pound.. - 
.-..do-... 


-do. 
-do. 


Short  ton. 
do 


Bepinning 
of  month. 
Feb.  1,  1965 


End  of 

raonth, 

Feb.  2H,  1965 


IB,  187,  .'iOO 


<>7,100 
306,003 


403. 703 


16, 365, 883 


16, 187.  500 


Net  change 
durinR 
month 


97,100 

300,  6o;? 


403,  703 


16.  324,  <M6 


Stockpile 
objective  ' 


18. 000, 000 


Excess  over 
sjockpile 
objective 


P) 


-40,937 


M,697 
131.  805 


4.  773,  400 


401.800 


4. 775. 400 


.1 


.....do. 
Pound - 

do. 

.do. 


19«l,  502 


979,924 


64,697  1 

1.31,805  I 


196.  502 


979,924 


113,515 


113,  ,515 


401,800    


231.200 


231.200 


Short  ton. 


23.442,1.58 


1,269 


..! do 


3,001 


■( 


23,  442, 158 


1.269 


3.001 


475, 000 

('» 

8, 300, 000 

8.024,940 

30.000 

166,  ,102 

(-) 

979,924 

O 

113, 513 

23.400.000 

42,  Vi 

Tantalum: 

N.itional  stockpile 

Pcfcnsc  Pro'Uiction  .\ct 


200 

6.m 

(n 

3.9fll 

12.104.200  1       12.101.200    ;  PounJ 

I        9.734.400  I        9.734.400    " "O 

Supplcmental-bart.^ j  -^l-hJOl  ^'. '"»  | jl ^^ 

'\ do 


T^itol '      21.859,700  I      21. 850. 700 


Thorium: 

Supplemental  -barter. 


Thorium  residue: 

Defense  Production  .Vet. 


17. 991. 700 


17.991,700   


42,000 


42,000 


..do.. 


Tin: 


National  stockpile 

Suppliiuental— Kirtcr 


723.«tl..500 
16.  404.  (WO 


71.5.00.5,800 
Id,  4M.  000 


-8.715.700  I    Long  ton 

' do 


Total. 


I     740,215,500  1    731.409.800       -8,715.700  |l do 

' |i 


Tu.nmm  sponge:    ^.       ,  ,  ,_.  ,„  ,™ 

Dcf.nsc  Production  -Vet ,^  fji'll^ 

Siippk-uiental-hiirter I      32.  (W.  .00 


175.871.900 
32.  (W.  700 


Short  ton . 
do..-. 


Total '     2O7.069.6O<J  I    ■207.9»^9.fi00  | '' 'lo 


Tunii-tf-n: 

N;itioml  '.tockpile 

D.^fin-'C  Production  .\ct 


369. 128.  ino       369. 128. 100 
315.  501.*0<1        315,  4H.  Hin 


-W,000  I 


Peunl 

do 


.   do 


SuppleuienliJ-bartor ...!      lH,Gol.4no|      18,0^1,400  1. 

Total '— i    703.2V1.300  |    703.103,300  |  -88,000';] do... 

Vanidium: 

National  stockpile 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 
National  stockpile 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 
National  <:ockpilp 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 
Nalion.il  .-fockpile 

Zin'': 

National 'itr.fkpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Zirconium  or*',  badd.leyite: 
N. if  ionul  .stockpile 

Zirconium  ore,  lircon: 

National  stockpile 


120.013.898 

77.351.978 

S.  771.  827 


120,013,898 ..I ; 

77.  326.  .520  -2.5,458  l! 

5,771,827    '■ --'- 


Total: 


I5  nrxr^  T)-  n,in  1.5.  521, 145.  sno  |  —18. 101.200 

Vet 1    '  1.  4!».  4V2.  ■.'<10  I   -JO.  4'.'..  4110    • 

,-:er     r.  1. 400.  .56.1, 510  +994,004 


Total   strategic  and  critic.il  mate-   8, 363, 764, DOS   8,3:16.192.210     -J 

riak.  ' 


X  Stockpile  Ob  ectives  for  strateeic  and  critical  nv.terial.s  are  ,1,  trnnined  pursitant  ^  Not  in  excess  of  stockpile  objective.  .,...,,  ,=„„ 

to  th^  .-iraUgic  and  friiicai  .MaUriuls  St.H-k  Vilu.j  .\ct  f.50  I  X     9^-•.^^l,).    1  lie         q^urce-  romi>iled  from  reports  .<=ubmitt.>  I  by  the  Omieril  Services  Adiiilni-iriiion 
OiTice  of  EinerK.iicy  I'laiii.iui  i»  currci.tly  in  tl.e  pr'xcss  of  rcvi.-..,;;  >:ock.pilc  ob^c-      ^,j  j^^  i)r.p-tftment  of  Agriculture, 
lives.     (See  app.  H,  p.  8925.) 

-  No  prcstnt  objective. 
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Table  2— Agricultural  commodities  inventories,  February  1965  (showing,  by  commodity,  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 
^  '  value  and  quantity) 


Conunodity 


Price-support  inventory: 
lj;u;iccoiiunoditics: 

Corn --- 

Cotton,  extra-long  .staple. 

Cotton,  upland 

Peanuts,  farmers'  stock  . 

Pianuts.  shelled 

Uico.  niilled. 

Rice,  rough 

Wheal -- 

Wheat  flour 


Total,  basic  commodities 

De^ieiiated  nonbasic  commodities: 

liarley - 

("■rain  sorgliUTU 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

lUitter 

Butter  oil 

Cheese.. 

Milk,  dried 

Oats 

Rye -- 

Tung  oil 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Feb.  1,  1965 


$990, 987, 974 

,32, 612,  591 

1, 240,  208, 449 

9, 3(11 

5, 089,  622 

1(X),  520 

4.  738, 994 

1,396,020,762 

0<«,  758 


3,  670,  431,  971 


End  of  month, 
Feb.  28,  1965 


$910,955,197 

31,464,795 

1,216,844,375 

9,  301 

4, 637, 836 

111,828 

3,  965, 397 

1,3.53,406,852 

358,  516 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$71,032,777 

-1,147,796 

-23,364,074 

"""-45i"786' 

+11,308 

-77;i,  597 

-42,613,910 

-305,242 


3,  .5:J0,  754, 097 


Total,  designated  nonbasic  connnodilics. 

Other  nonb;vsic  commodities: 

Beans,  dry,  edible 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  other 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  salad  oil ' 

Flaxseed 

Linseed  oil -- 

Soybeans 


Total,  other  nonb-.u^ic  commodities 

Total,  price  support  inventory 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile:  » 

Cotton,  Keyptian 

Cotlou,  American-Egyptian - 

Total,  inventory  transferred  from  national  stock- 
pile. 


19. 090,  750 
049,  474,  592 

22,  0»')9, 628 

8, 208, 357 

7, 853,  405 

23,117,306 

19, 362, 206 

477, 381 

3, 556, 366 


753, 209, 997 


18,638,000 
039,242,812 

19,823,947 

5, 954, 555 

4, 269, 100 

25, 836, 654 

19, 084, 199 

475, 792 

3, 563, 619 


73*),  888, 578 


-139,077,874 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


-452,7.56 
-10,231,780 

-2, 245, 681 

-2, 2.53, 802 

-3, 584, 305 

+2,  719, 248 

-278, 007 

-1,589 

+7,253 


-10,321,419 


2, 807, 283 
7,  «i7.  :}02 
877,  827 
8, 127, 063 
9, 330,  7.58 
96,  499 


28, 906,  732 
4. 452. 548.  700 


1,427,489 
6, 482,  209 
l,2r«,699 
7,  784.  763 
9,  447, 039 
24,  466 


26. 426,  665 
4,  294, 069, 340 


-1,379,794 

-1,185,093 

+382, 872 

-342,  .300 

+  116,281 

-72,033 


Bushel 

Bale 

do. 

Pound 

....do.- 

Ilimdrcdweight , 

do 

Bushel 

Pound 


Beginning  of 

moiitli, 
Feb.  1.  1965 


End  of  month, 
Feb.  28,  1965 


Net  change 
during 
month 


810,035,515 

12.3,  813 

7,  506,  558 

78,291 

29, 628, 627 

12, 102 

914,241 

679, 213,  858 

11,  704,  .300 


Bushel. 
do.. 

Pound. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Bushel. 
do.. 

Pound., 


-2,480,067 
-158,479,360 


34, 530, 328 
22, 270,  506 


Total,  agricultural  commodities. 


56, 800, 834 


33, 923, 747 
22, 139, 230 


56, 062, 977 


4,  509, 349,  5:M       4,350,132,317 


-606,  .581 
-131,276 


-737,857 


Hundredweight, 

Pouml , 

do , 

Bushel , 

Pound , 

Bushel 


22, 165, 809 
574, 794, 144 

37, 919, 036 
10, 622, 100 
20,  413, 640 
154, 047,  490 
32, 029. 357 
424, 390 
14, 818, 194 


748,  654,  071 

119,  462 

7,365,114 

78,291 

26,  973,  292 

11,320 

768,453 

656, 903,  309 

6, 443,  700 


-61,381.444 

-4.  .351 

-141,444 

'-2"  055!' 3.35 

-782 

-145,788 

-22,310.549 

-5,260,600 


21,648,945 
563, 923,  230 

33, 879. 168 

7,  704, 922 

10, 837, 897 

173,725,871 

31,  520, 470 

422,  766 

14, 848, 355 


395,  562 

68,  283,  871 

4,  784,  843 

2,  738, 980 

78, 648, 000 

42,092 


201,428 

57,  730, 953 

6,611.329 

2, 622. 679 

79,  609,  000 

11,803 


-516,864 
-10,870,914 

-4, 039,  868 

-2,917,178 

-9,57,5,743 

+19,678,381 

-508,887 

-1,624 

+30, 161 


Bale- 


do. 
do. 


-159,217,217 


40, 873 
44,  278 


85, 151 


40.155 
44,  017 


84,172 


-194,134 

-10,552,918 

+1,  826,  486 

-116,301 

+961,000 

-30,  289 


-718 
-201 


-979 


1  Reported  as  "Cottonseed  oil,  refined,"  prior  to  February  1964 
'Transferred  from  (ieneral  .'Services  .\diiiinistration  pursuant  to  I'ulMic  Law  85-90 
and  Public  Law  87-548.    (See  app.  A,  p.  8924.) 


Source;  Compiled  from  reports  sul)initted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


T\BiE  3 -Civil  drfrnsc  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  February  1965  (showing,  by  item,  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of 

cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

moutli. 
Feb.  1,  1965 

End  of  month, 
Feb.  28,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  0'  measure 

Beginnjjig  of 

moiiK 
Feb.  lTW65 

End  of  month, 
Feb.  28,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Civil  defense  stocki)ile,  Dcpartmont  of  Defense: 

$10, 063, 183 
1,  797,  892 

$10,060,221 
1,797,342 

-$2,962 
-550 

10-mile  imits 

45 

45 

Encineering  cfiuipinent  (engine  generators,  pimips, 
clilorinators,  purifiers,  pii>«\  and  fittings). 

Clieniical  and  biological  equipment 

1 

11,861,075 

11,8.57,563 

-3,  512 



Civil  defense  mo.lical  stockpile.  Department  of  Heahh, 
Education,  and  Welfare:                                            ^     .    •, 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  at  civil 
ilefonse  mobilization  warelioiises. 

Medieal  bulk  stock  at  inanufaciurer  locations 

Packaged  disaster  hospitals  - 

Supplv  additions  (for  packaged  disaster  hospitaUs)... 

117,504,941 

5, 090. 353 

71.  554,  .585 

6, 670,  393 

117,078,905 

5, 0.36, 008 

71,900,718 

6, 692, 629 

-426,036 

-54,345 

+346, 133 

+22,  236 

(•) 

(>) 
Each 

(0 

2^187' 

2^218' 

+31 

Total- 

200, 820, 272 

200, 708, 200 

-112,012 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

212,681,347 

212, 565, 823 

-115,524 

'Composite  group  of  many  dilTerent  items.  .  „,  ,„. 

5  Kepiiried  as  "Civil  defeu.^e  emergency  liospitals,"  prior  to  February  1965. 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


rr 
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i.— Machine  tooU  inventorks,  February  1963  ishouing,  by  Uem,  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quanlily) 


Cost  value 

QuAntity 

Itom 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Feb.  1.  ly65 

End  of  month, 
Feb.  JS,  U65 

Net  change 
durinij 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

BepinninR  of 

month, 
Fii..  1,  1965 

Eiiil  of  month, 
Feb.  28,  liXiS 

Not  change 
during 
month 

Dcf«  n-<e  rroiluclion  Ad: 

$45,300 

SASOO 



Tool 

7 

7 

i 

National  Industrial  Rejcrve  Act: 

In  stor.ico - 

75.91-MOO 
27.  .500 
1 ».  ',>«10 

12.  7.'>»,  bllO 

75,  W2.  SOO 
27.5««0 
H.Wfl 

12. 933. 900 

+  5^50.700 
+264.'300' 

do 

do 

do 

do.„ 

do 

do 

6,610 
1 
3 

8.029 

C.Wl 

1 
3 

a.otu 

+M 

On  le.is^ - 

On  loin  to  other  apeniU-s — 

On  loan  to  school  proi^iuis 

+3J 

Total 

88.684.100 

8Ji.939.100 

+2S5, 000 

9,643 

9,726 

+83 

88. 729, 400 

88. 064. 400 

+25S.000 

9.650 

9.7J3 

+M 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Gt-nrral  Services  A'lniinistr.:tion.  | 

Table  5.— Helium  inventories,  February  1965  {showing,  hj  item,  net  ehan<jes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cosi  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  Viilae 


Item 


Beginning  of      End  of  month, 
month.  Fel'.  -S  1965 

Fet>   1.  196S 


Nft  change 
(liirinK 
inoatli 


Helium: 

Stored  aborein'ound 

StjreJ  un-lorgiound 


Total,  helium. 


$2to,  9S9 
CI.  444. 020 


61.6>'>i.0O9 


$270.  tnfi 
W.  50^.  0*1 


W,  77S.  519 


+$:A  447 
+\  OM.  0G3 


+3. 120, 510 


Quantity 


rnlt  of  menjure 


Becinning  of 

inontli, 
Feb.  1,  H«5 


Knd  of  month, 
Fci).  "JM,  I'JG'i 


Not  cU.tngo 
during 
mouth 


Cubic  foot 

do 

do.. 


IS.  son.  POO 
5.771,  ItX),  000 


.S,  739. 900. 000 


23.800.000 

6.  oni.  aioo,  000 
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Appendix  A 
Pro<;r.\m    Descriptions    and    Statutory 

citations 

str.\tecic  and  critical  materl*l3 

Sational  stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  v50  U.S.C.  9a-98h)  provides  tor 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  making  purchases  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  provid- 
ing for  their  storage,  security,  and  mainte- 
nance. These  functions  are  performed  In 
accordance  with  directives  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
other  Government  agencies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are  required 
to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives  established 
by  OEP.  In  addition,  the  General  Services 
Administration  is  responsible  for  disposing 
of  those  strategic  and  critical  materials 
which  OEP  determines  to  be  no  longer  needed 
for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  cont.^lned  In  DMO 
V-7.  Usued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19.  1959  (24 
F.H.  103091.  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use.  App.  2093)  and 
ELiecutive  Order  No.  104<?0.  as  amended,  the 
General  Services  Acixmnistration  is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chr.se  metr.ls.  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government  use  or  resale.  In  order  to 
expand  productive  capacity  and  supply, 
and  also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a 
re-ult  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  programs  certified  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 


SuppJemental — barter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  C.FR..  ch.  I.  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  la  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  In  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  (7  use.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  mate- 
rials which  have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired, 
the  materials  obtained  under  the  programs 
established  pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tung- 
sten, Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Columblum- 
Tantalum  Production  and  Purchase  Act  of 
1956  (50  use.  App.  2191-2195),  which  termi- 
nated December  31.  1958,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  provisions  of  said  Produc- 
tion and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICtTLTURAL    COMMODITIES 

The  prici-support  program 
Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  US  C.  1421).  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741), 
which  Includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442),  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  In  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  28.  1945.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  ol  1949,  price  support  Is  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and  spe- 
cific nonbaslc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  oX  1958.  as  producers  of  corn 


voted  In  favor  of  the  new  price  support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act.  price 
support  Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats.  rye. 
and  gram  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  Is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31.  1966.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodities 
is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  Is  sup- 
ported, the  price  of  the  other  must  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  on  the  market.  This  program  may 
also  include  operations  to  remove  and  dis- 
pose of  or  aid  in  the  removal  or  disposition 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  in 
excess  of  permissible  price  support  levels 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations  and,  in  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings."  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price  support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price  support  loaiiS 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the 
same  period  that  loans  are  available.  By 
signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price  support  loans.  The  largest  part 
of  the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the 
program  result  from  the  forfeiting  of  com- 
modities pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which 
the  expenditures  occurred  at  the  lime  of 
making  the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time 
of  acquiring  the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202.  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
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1949  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
f^ularly  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1691)  title  I  of  the  Agricultiual  Act  of  1954, 
title  il  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the 
A-rricultural  Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August 
19  1958,  in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat 
flour  and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959,  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergoncy 
areas. 

jnvcntoiy  transferred  from  national  stock- 
pile 
This  inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  incurred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the  operating 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shovn  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
Btockpile. 

Civn.  DEFENSE  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
Btockpillng  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  progrr.m  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  In 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  conditions, 
are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  in  a  na- 
tionwide warehouse  system  consisting  of  gen- 
eral storage  facilities. 

CiiJl  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant  to 
section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  delegated  by  the  President  following 
the  Intent  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  of 
1958.  The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the  procure- 
ment, storage,  maintenance.  Inspection,  sur- 
vey, distribution,  and  utilization  of  essential 
supplies  and  equipment  for  emergency  health 
services.  The  medical  stockpile  includes  a 
program  designed  to  pre-positlon  assembled 
emergency  hospitals  and  other  medical  sup- 
plies and  equipment  into  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE   TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  No.  10480.  as  amended,  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  ac- 
quired machine  tools  In  furtherance  of  ex- 
pansion of  productive  capacity,  in  accord- 
ance with  programs  certified  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industria:  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and 
directives  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible lor  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit  schools, 
disposal,  transportation,  repair,  restoration, 
and  renovation  of  national  Industrial  reserve 
equipment  transferred  to  GSA  under  the 
National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948  (60 
use.  451-462). 

HELIUM 

The  helium  conservation  program  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act.  approved  Sep- 
tpmber  13.  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918;  50  U.S.C.  167)  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  program.     Among  other  things. 


the  Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  produce  helium  in  Govern- 
ment plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private 
plants,  to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  de- 
mands, and  to  store  for  future  use  helium 
that  is  so  produced  or  acquired  in  excess  of 
that  required  to  meet  current  demands. 
Sales  of  helium  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  be  at  prices  established  by  him 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  liquidate  the 
costs  of  the  program  within  25  years,  except 
that  this  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Secretary  for  not  more  than  10  years  for 
funds  borrowed  for  purposes  other  than  the 
p.rciuisition  and  construction  of  helium 
plants  and  facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  is  produced 
in  Government  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants.  Helium  in  excess  of  current 
demands  is  stored  in  the  Cliffside  gasfleld 
near  Amarillo,  Tex.  The  unit  of  measure  is 
cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch 
absolute  pressure  and  70°  F. 

^  Appendix  B 

New  Stockpile  Objectives 
The  OflSce  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in 
the  process  of  establishing  new  objectives 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1 
of  this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives 
established  between  May  1963  and  April  1964 
for  79  materials  (including  3  removed  from 
stockpile  list),  based  on  essential  needs  In 
the  event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 
The  new  objective  for  each  material  has 
been  noted  in  the  reports,  beginning  with 
June  19G3,  for  the  months  in  which  the 
respective  objectives  were  established. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  U  and  19,  1963,  February 
28,  1964.  March  6,  13,  20,  and  27,  1964,  and 
April  3  and  10,  1964.  set  forth  the  new  policy 
with  respect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials: 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military,  industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  in  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  ob- 
jectives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Materials 
Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  participate  as  ob- 
servers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  in 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  re- 
flect the  approximate  calculated  emergency 
deficits  for  the  materials  for  conventional 
war  and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjust- 
ments for  possible  Increased  requirements 
for  other  types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  'basic  objective* 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  mate- 
rial. The  ba.sic  objectives  assumed  some 
continued  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply  in  an  emergency.  The  former  maxi- 
mum objectives  completely  discounted  for- 
eign sources  of  supply  beyond  North  Amer- 
ica and  comparable  accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months'  normal  usage  of  the 
material  by  Industry  in  the  United  States 
in  periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month 
rule  has  been  eliminated  in  establishing  the 
new  calculated  conventional  war  objectives. 


"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also 
announced  that  the  present  Defense  Mo- 
bilization Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general 
policies  for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling,  was  now  being  revised  to  reflect 
these  new  policies.  When  finally  prepared 
and  approved,  the  new  order  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objec- 
tives for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously 
been  developed.  Some  commodity  objectives 
may  be  higher  and  others  may  be  lower 
than  the  objectives  established  for  conven- 
tional war. 

"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives will  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits 
lor  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war, 
whichever  need  Is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  development  of  ob- 
jectives based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quantities 
which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essential 
requirements  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 
While  the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can 
produce  many  problems  which  have  not 
heretofore  arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  see  that  the  interest  of  producers,  proces- 
sors, and  consumers,  and  the  international 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  carefully 
considered,  both  in  the  development  and 
carrying  out  of  disposal  programs.  Before 
decisions  are  made  regarding  the  adoption 
of  a  long-range  disposal  program  for  a  par- 
ticular item  in  the  stockpile,  there  will  be 
appropriate  consultations  with  industry  in 
order  to  obtain  the  advice  of  interested 
parties." 

The  OEP  statement  of  April  17,  1964,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Today's  action  completes  supply-require- 
ments studies  for  all  stockpile  materials 
based  on  current  military,  industrial,  and 
other  essential  needs  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency.  Objectives  for 
79  materials  in  the  stockpile  were  established 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee, 
a  group  chaired  by  OEP  and  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  vs^th  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  es- 
tablish a  single  objective  for  each  material 
m  the  national  stockpile.  These  new  ob- 
jectives wlU  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  nec- 
essary each  year.  Because  military  require- 
ments and  estimated  emergency  supplies  of 
stockpile  materials  are  constantly  shifting, 
the  supply-requirements  balance  for  any 
material  that  is  now  or  may  become  impor- 
tant to  defense  must  be  kept  under  c»n- 
tinuing  surveillance.  Supply-requirements 
studies  of  the  conventional  war  needs  of  ap-4»' 
proximately  20  other  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  which  do  not  have  stockpile  ob- 
jectives, are  underway  and  are  expected  to 
be  completed  in  the  next  few  weeks.  At  the 
same  time,  studies  on  supply  requirements 
for  nuclear  war  are  going  forward.  No 
definite  date  for  completion  of  these  studies 
has  been  established  as  yet. 
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"OEP  stressed  that  long-range  programs 
for  disposal  of  identified  surpluses  would 
take  into  account  the  interests  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers,  as  well  as  the 
international  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Appropriate  consultation  with  industry  will 
precede  all  decisions  for  the  adoption  of 
every  disposal  program  and  the  advice  of 
Interested  parties  will  be  sought." 

STATimENT  BY  SEN.ATOR  BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA 

The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  Inven- 
tories as  of  February  28.  1965.  totaled  $13.- 
052  653,269.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  $183.- 
529  827  as  compared  with  the  February  1 
total  of  $13,236,183,096.  Net  changes  during 
the  month  are  summarized  by  major  cate- 
gory as  follows : 


chine  tools  inventories  showed  a  net  In- 
crease; and  the  helium  inventories  showed 
a  net  increase  during  February. 


I 


Cftst  v..Uu'.  FolTUiiry  19(55 


Mujor  citosivy 


Xet  chance 
durinc  nion'li 


Total,  end  of 
month 


Strategic  and  critical 
ui.iteriab 

AgrifiiltUTil  coimnod- 
itier: 

Civil  defense  .supplies 
and  ei4uipmcnt 

Mviohine  tools 

Ileliiim 

Totiil.-- 


-$27,572,596 
-159.217.217 

-n.i.,v24 

-Jjo.  000 
~3.  120. 510 


$S,  336. 192, 210 

4.350.132.317 

2I2,5«i,S-23 
SS.  9(*4. 40it 
64.77S,51» 


-1S3.5J9.S27  i     13.  052. 653. -2^ 


These  figures  are  from  the  February  1965 
report  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  inventories  covered. 

STRATEGIC    AND   CRITICAL    MATERULS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  bv  the  Government  in  (1)  the  na- 
tional stockoile.  (2i  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemental- 
b.irter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled in  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Stockpile  objectives— m  terms  of  volume- 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  94  mate- 
rials. Of  the  76  materials  having  stockpile 
objectives.  63  were  stockpiled  in  excess  of 
their  objectives  as  of  February  28.  1965. 

Increases  in  cost  value  were  reported  in  13 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  in  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported in  21  materials,  and  60  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  February. 
National  stockpile 
The  ccst  value  of  materials  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  February  28.  1965.  totaled 
$5,521,145,800.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$18,101,200  during  the  month.  The  largest 
decre.ises  were  $8,715,700  in  tin  and  $7,305,300 
in  rubber. 

Defense  Production  Act  inveiitory 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventorv  as  of  February  28. 
1965,  totaled  $1,414,482,900.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  510.455.400.  The  largest  decreases 
were  in  copper,  nickel  and  aluminum. 
Supplemental-barter 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  February  28. 
1965.  totaled  $1,400,563,510.  This  was  a  net 
increase  of  $994,004.  The  largest  Increases 
were  in  manganese  and  bauxite. 

OTHER    STOCXPIl-E    INVENTORIES 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report  the  largest  is 
84.4  billion  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  In  agricultural  commodities 
during  February  were  reported  for  corn, 
•svheat.  cotton,  and  grain  sorghum. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
eqi:-?ment  showed  a  net  decrease;  the  ma- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  125  general  officers  in 
the  Army.  Na\y,  and  Air  Force,  and  ask 
that  these  nominations  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair.)  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 
Rear  Adm.  Luther  C.  Heinz.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Col.  Edward  Morton  Hudgins.  Col.  William 
Arthur  Relnken.  and  Col.  Henry  Albert 
Smith.  Jr..  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers,  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army; 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  Merle  Powell.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  U.S. 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States' 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Schuldt  Murphey.  U.S. 
Army,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States: 

Col.  George  Anson  Kuhn.  U.S.  Army,  for 
appointment  in  the  RegtUar  Army  of  the 
United  States: 

MaJ  Gen.  James  C.  McGehee  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Pritchard.  Regular 
Air  Force,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for 
temporary  appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force; 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Zoeckler  (colonel.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  grade  of  major  general. 
U.S.  Air  Force; 

Gen.  Hamilton  Hawkins  Howze.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
the  grade  of  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Dwight  Edward  Beach.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  general: 

Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  A.  Blake  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general;  and 

Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis.  Jr..  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition. I  report  favorably  525  promotions 
in  the  Regular  Army  in  the  grade  of 
captain  and  below;  1.010  appointments  in 
the  Navy  in  the  grade  of  commander  and 
below;  2,377  appointments  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low; and  455  appointments  in  the  Air 
Force  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below. 
Since  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectionUt  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  tlie 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

James  T.  Abbey,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Officers'  Training  Corps  candidates,  for  per- 
manent assignment  In  the  Navy; 

Erich  H.  Ashburn,  and  sundry  other  grad- 
uates from  the  Navy  enlisted  scientific  edu- 
cation program,  for  permanent  assignmert  in 
the  Navy; 

Allen  C  Mlnser.  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  officers,  for  assignment  In  the  Navy; 

Francis  X.  Baglionl.  and  sundry  other  ui. 
Navy  officers,  to  be  reverted  to  permanent 
chief  warrant  officers  (W-4)   in  the  Navy; 

William  J.  Caldwell,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  for  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps; 

Richard  E.  Waters  (Army  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps) .  for  permanent  appointment 
in  the  Marine  Corps; 

Vaughn  E.  Hill,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 
Alexander  A.  Abela,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Joseph  N.  Aclnapura,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Joseph  S.  McAulifle,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Nels  E.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in   the  Marine  Corps. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1846.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Glen 
Fulcher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  1847.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  excess  land  provision  of  Federal 
reclamation   law    as   It   applies   to   irrigable 
lands  in  the  drainage  area  above  Canyon  Fer- 
ry Dam.  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  1848.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mary 
Horalek  and  Eva  Horalek.  Blue  Rapids.  Kans.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1849.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  the  market  value  of  cer- 
tain leasehold  interests,  buildings,  and  im- 
provements and  to  pay  severance  damages  to 
certain  persons  having  Interests  In  lands  ac- 
quired for  the  Marlon  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  In  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1850.  A  bill  to  authorize  disaster  loans 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  in- 
cluding  refinancing;    to   the  Committee  on 
Banking   and   Currency. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  1851.  A   bill   to   provide   fellowships  for 
research  leading  to  a  doctoral  degree;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
dpr  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMmiCK: 
S.  1852.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  annuities 
of  certain  schoolteachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  retired  prior  to  October  1. 
1956:   and 

S.  1853  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation  oi 
the  professional  practice  of  certified  public 


accountants  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  exainination.  licensure,  registra- 
tion of  certified  public  accountants,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
uict  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  rcmnrks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  small  business  investment 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  he.ading.) 

By   Mr.   PELL    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Pastore) : 

S.  1855.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roger  Williams  National  Me- 
morial in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.I..  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  ComniiLt<:e  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  1856.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Cannon,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesare  Tam- 

bellini:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

METCALF  )  : 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  4  years; 

S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resohition  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
U.S.  Senators  shall  be  4  years;  and 

S.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resoUition  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  term  of  office  of 
U.S.  Senators  shall  be  8  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolutions,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


AMENDMENT  OF  STANDING  RULES 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  103)  amending  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  refeired  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  RESEARCH 
LEADING  TO  A  DOCTORAL  DE- 
GREE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  fellowships  for  research  lead- 
ing to  completion  of  doctoral  degrees. 

For  some  time,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  higher  educational  community, 
the  extent  of  the  present  faculty  short- 
age and  its  implications  for  academic 
standards  has  been  hotly  debated.  The 
background  for  this  debate  has  been 
some  imdeniable  facts.  Current  college 
enrollments  of  4.3  million  will  rise  to  5.7 


million  in  5  years;  within  a  decade  the 
college  population  will  reach  approxi- 
mately 8  million,  or  almost  double  what 
it  is  today. 

For  pei-manent  appointments  to  col- 
lege and  university  staffs,  the  doctoral 
degree  has  become  almost  a  necessity. 
If  staffing  problems  are  difficult  today, 
what  will  they  be  like  in  10  years?  An- 
other undeniable  fact  is  the  low  rate  with 
which  graduate  students  complete  ad- 
vanced degree  requii-emcnts  and  enter 
college  and  university  teaching  with 
Ph.  D.'s  in  their  respective  academic  dis- 
ciplines. The  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  gradu- 
ated in  1963  was  only  20  percent  higher 
than  in  1953.  During  the  same  period, 
the  college  population  increased  two- 
fold. It  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of 
graduated  Ph.  D.'s  has  fallen  far  behind 
the  demand.  From  this  situation  follows 
two  critical  problems:  The  problem  of 
maintaining  stall  quality — in  some  fields 
maintaining  any  staff  at  all — is  acute  in 
colleges  and  universities  of  low  prestige 
offering  the  poorest  rewards  and  heaviest 
burdens  for  academic  service.  The  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  staff  quality  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  fields  with  attractive  em- 
ployment possibilities  outside  the  aca- 
demic community,  notably  in  science 
and  economics. 

In  brief,  there  is  great  competition 
among  colleges  and  universities  for  grad- 
uated Ph.  D.'s  in  the  sciences,  in  certain 
timely  nonscientific  fields  like  Russian, 
African  and  Asian  studies,  and'^reat 
competition  for  quality  people  in  all  other 
fields.  The  intensity  of  this  competition 
has  compelled  graduated  schools  all  over 
the  country  to  reexamine  their  programs 
with  a  view  toward  shortening  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  doctoral  work.  In 
addition,  private  foundations  like  the 
Daiiforth,  Wood  row  Wilson,  and  Ford 
have  provided  scholarship  funds  and 
otherwise  encouraged  superior  under- 
graduates to  undertake  graduate  study. 
The  business  and  industrial  communities 
have  continued  to  make  substantial  con- 
tributions to  graduate  progi-ams  in  scien- 
tific fields  and  to  a  lesser  degree  to  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities.  Grad- 
uate schools  themselves  have  added 
greatly  to  their  existing  programs  of 
student  aid,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  programs  has  progressively  In- 
creased its  direct  financial  support  of 
graduate  study. 

Given  the  availability  of  scholarship, 
fellowship,  and  assistantship  opportuni- 
ties for  superior  students,  why  has  not 
the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  graduated  in- 
creased more  rapidly?  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  many  more  student.s  be- 
gin graduate  studies  than  complete  them. 
They  are,  if  you  please,  Mr.  President, 
dropouts.  While  the  reasons  for  drop- 
ping out  are  many — including  intellec- 
tual and  psychological  reasons — one  of 
the  most  important  reasons  for  leaving 
graduate  school  is  economic.  Most  of  the 
direct  assistance  available  to  graduate 
students  is  for  the  first  year  of  study; 
the  availability  of  direct  grants  dimin- 
ishes as  the  student  progresses  through 
his  second,  third,  fourth,  and  subsequent 
years.   After  the  first  year,  graduate  stu- 


dents in  scientific  fields  generally  sup- 
port themselves  either  by  teaching  as- 
sistantships  of  2  or  3  years'  duration  or 
by  participation  in  nonteaching  research 
programs.  Students  in  nonscientific 
fields  have  the  alternatives  of  teaching 
assistants  or  full-time  employment  as 
teachers  before  all  of  their  degree  re- 
quirements are  satisfied. 

Because  graduate  students  are  rarely 
full-time  students  after  their  second 
year,  sometimes  after  their  first  year,  the 
time  required  to  complete  degree  require- 
ments is  excessively  prolonged.  Less 
true  in  scientific  fields  because  of  the 
greater  availability  of  nonteaching  and 
research  assistantships.  students  in  non- 
scientific  fields  without  the  good  fortune 
of  independent  means  are  trapped  by  the 
economics  of  their  situation.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  such  students  rarely 
complete  their  degree  requirements  in  4 
years;  some  take  5,  6.  7,  and  many  never 
finish  at  all.  "What  is  needed  is  a  fel- 
lowship program  that  will  make  possible 
completion  of  what  has  been  well  begun. 
What  is  needed  is  a  program  of  grants 
that  will  enable  Ph.  D.  candidates  in  non- 
scientific  fields  to  complete  the  writing  of 
their  doctoral  dissertations.  They  must 
have  some  escape  from  their  economic 
situation;  the  colleges,  and  the  country 
need  them. 

Existing  private  programs  simply  do 
not  approach  the  problem,  and  Federal 
ones  all  but  ignore  it.  The  Woodrow 
Wilson  program  has  a  small  number  of 
dissertation  fellowships,  those  wise  peo- 
ple at  the  Danforth  Foundation  try  to 
see  their  fellowship  holders  through  the 
completion  of  their  graduate  work,  and 
departments  in  some  of  the  leading  grad- 
uate schools  have  programs  that  include 
a  number  of  dissertation  fellowships.  To 
be  sure,  recent  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  fellowship 
programs  are  helpful.  Grants  available 
for  3  years  need  not  be  taken  in  three 
consecutive  years,  but  students  not  on 
a  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram— by  far  the  preponderance  of 
students  currently  undertaking  grad- 
uate study — have  not  even  that  resource. 
To  deal  with  this  genuine  problem 
in  graduate  education,  to  check  the  de- 
veloping shortage  of  college  professors, 
to  improve  the  general  state  of  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  all  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose a  program  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ^offering  fellowships  for 
completion  of  ^ctoral  dissertations. 
Though  intended  to  assist  students  in 
nonscientific  fields,  this  program  would 
not  discriminate  against  students  study- 
ing in  scientific  fields.  This  program 
would  be  available  to  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  good  standing  in  accredited 
graduate  schools  that  have  satisfied  all 
academic  requirements  for  the  doctoral 
degree  except  completion  of  their  dis- 
sertation. The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion would  be  authorized  to  award  up 
to  2,000  fellowships  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  and  up  to  2.000  new  fellowships 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  The  fellow- 
ships would  be  awarded  for  such  periods 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
determine  but  not  to  exceed  2  years. 
The   amount  of  individual  fellowships 
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would  be  the  same  as  is  presently  of- 
fered during  the  third  year  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  programs. 
Recipients  of  these  fellowships  will  not 
be  subject  to  a  residence  requirement. 
They  will  have  the  option  of  traveling  to 
any  library,  archive,  or  research  center 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere  whose  re- 
sources would  facilitate  completion  of 
their  dissertations. 

Mr.  President,  the  annual  cost  of  this 
fellowship  program  would  be  minimal; 
the  impact  of  this  program  upon  Amer- 
ican higher  education  could  be  a  pro- 
found one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and 
that  the  bill  may  he  on  the  desk  for  5 
days  to  enable  other  Senators  to  become 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  ^ 

The  bill  (S.  1851)  to  provide  fellow- 
ships for  research  leading  to  a  dosj^oral 
degree,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AJnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Dissertation  Fellowship 
Act". 

FELLOWSHIPS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Com- 
missioner") is  authorizea  to  award  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  new  fellowships  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  graduate  research 
incident  to  the  presentation  of  a  doctoral 
dissertation.  Such  fellowships  may  be 
awarded  for  research  at  any  institution  of 
higher  education,  library,  archive  or  other 
research  center  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. Such  fellowships  shall  be  awarded 
for  such  periods  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine  but  not  to  exceed  two  years. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to 
the  number  previously  awarded  during  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  Act  but  vacated  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they 
were  awarded:  except  that  each  fellowship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  research,  not  in  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  the  fel- 
lowship which  it  replaces  was  awarded,  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

AWARD    or   FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Recipients  of  fellowships  under 
this  Act  shall  be  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted all  course  work  required  for  the  grant- 
ing of  a  doctoral  degree  (except  such  course 
work  credited  on  the  dissertation)  and  com- 
prehensive examinations  where  appropriate, 
and  whose  doctoral  dissertation  proposal  has 
been  approved  by  the  appropriate  officials 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education.  For 
:he  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  "insti- 
tution of  higher  education"  means  an  edu- 
cational Institution  in  any  State  which  (1) 
admits  as  regular  students  only  persons  hav- 
ing a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school 


providing  secondary  education,  or  the  rec- 
ognized equivalent  of  such  a  certificate,  (2) 
is  legally  authorized  within  such  State  to 
provide  a  program  of  education  beyond  sec- 
ondary education,  (3)  provides  an  educa- 
tional program  for  which  It  awards  a  doc- 
tor's degree,  (4)  is  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit Institution,  and  (5)  Is  accredited  by 
a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  or.  If  not  so  accredited.  Is  an 
Institution  whose  credits  are  accepted,  on 
trnasfer,  by  not  less  than  three  Institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  Institu- 
tion so  accredited. 

(b)  No  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  Act  for  research  at  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity  or  research  leading  to  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "school  or 
dep;irtment  of  divinity"  means  an  Institu- 
tion or  department  or  branch  of  an  institu- 
tion, whose  program  Is  specifically  for  the 
education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  4.  In  awarding  fellowships  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner  shall 
endeavor  to  provide  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  such  fellowships  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

STIPENDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  person  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
receive  stipends  at  the  rate  of  $2,800  for  the 
first  year  of  research,  and  $2,800  for  the 
second  year,  plus  an  additional  amount  of 
$400  for  each  year  on  account  of  each  of  his 
dependents. 

(b)  Such  stipends  shall  be  paid  to  each 
person  awarded  a  fellowship  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  In  such  Installments  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  appropriate. 

FELLOWSHIP    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  In 
section  5  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  he  is  maintaining 
satisfactory  progress  in,  and  devoting  es- 
sentially full  time  to,  the  research  for  which 
such  fellowship  was  awarded,  and  is  not  en- 
gaging In  gainful  employment. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  require  re- 
ports containing  such  Information  in  such 
form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  from  each  person  awarded 
a  fellowship  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  reports  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate from  an  appropriate  ofiRclal  at  the 
institution  of  higher  education,  library, 
archive  or  other  research  center  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  stating  that  such  person 
Is  making  satisfactory  progress  in,  and  is  de- 
voting essentially  full  time  to,  the  research 
for  which  the  feHowshlp  was  awarded. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  June  30,  1968, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$8,000,000,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969 
In  order  that  fellowships  already  awarded 
might  be  completed. 


INCREASED  ANNUITIES  OF  CERTAIN 
SCHOOLTEACHERS  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to    increase    the    annuities    of    certain 


schoolteachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  retired  prior  to  October  1.  1955. 
On  June  4,  1957,  the  85th  Congress  ap- 
proved Public  Law  85-46,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  for  retirement  of  public  school 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  bill  provided  a  more  liberal  formula 
for  computing  the  annuities  of  teachers 
and  officers  retiring  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools.  It  was  made 
retroactive  to  October  1,  1956,  but  in- 
cluded a  restrictive  clause  stating  that 
these  amendments  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  teachers  retired  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date,  October  1,  1956.  Since  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  85-46,  there  have 
been  two  increases,  amounting  to  15  per- 
cent, which  have  applied  to  persons  re- 
tired before  October  1,  1956.  In  spite  of 
these  increases,  a  sizable  group  of  these 
older  retired  teachers  is  living  on  very 
small  annuities,  especially  small  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would   provide   a   minimum   annuity  of 
$4,000  to  District  of  Columbia  teachers 
who  retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  and 
who  had  at  least  20  years  of  creditable 
service.     There   are   approximately  500 
annuitants  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
bill.    The  age  range  for  these  teachers  is 
68  years  and  up.     Veiy  few  are  able  to 
get   any   remunerative   employment,  so 
they  must  depend  primarily  on  their  re- 
tirement annuity.    Some  of  these  retired 
teachers  gave  more  than  40  years  serv- 
ice to  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools;  some  are  on  the  disability  roll; 
and  yet  they  are  receiving  an  annuity  of 
less    than    $4,000    per    year — $333    per 
month.    Many  receive  less  than  half  that 
amount.    In  this  group  of  teachers  there 
are  over  300  who  taught  for  30  years  or 
more.    That  means  they  were  teaching  in 
1926,  when  the  beginning  salaiT  for  an 
elementary  teacher  was  $800,  for  a  junior 
high  teacher  it  was  $1,000,  and  for  a 
senior  high  school  teacher  it  was  $1,200. 
At  the  same  time  many  of  these  teachers 
were  paying  as  high  as  8  percent  into  the 
teachers   retirement   fund.     When  the 
restrictive  clause  was  written  into  Public 
Law    85-46,    teachers    who    had   taught 
while  salaries  were  still  very  low  were  the 
ones  who  lost  the  benefit  of  the  more 
liberal  formula  adopted  for  teachers  who 
retired  after  October  1,  1956. 

The  number  of  teachers  involved  is  a 
diminishing  one.  The  cost  to  assure  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  them  can 
i^ever  be  more  than  on  the  day  of  enact- 
ment. The  estimated  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation for  the  first  year  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500,000 — and  it  will  always  be 
decreasing.  These  teachers  gave  many 
years  of  loyal  service  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. If  we  are  ever  going  to  correct 
this  inequitable  situation,  it  must  be  now. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1852)  to  increase  the  an- 
nuities of  certain  schoolteachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  retired  prior 
to  October  1.  1956,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REGULATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  regulation  of  the  profes- 
sional practice  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  present  law  providing  for  regula- 
tion of  certified  public  accountants  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  namely,  the 
act  of  Congress  creating  a  Board  of  Ac- 
countancy in  and  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  been  on  the  statute  books 
without  change  since  its  passage  in  1923, 
40  years  ago.    Most  of  its  provisions  have 
been  outmoded  as  a  result  of  develop- 
ments in  the  profession  and  of  changes 
in  economic,  social,  and  political  condi- 
tions during  the  period  since  its  adop- 
tion.   The  primary  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posed new  law  are:   First,  to  establish 
residence  requirements  for  the  taking  of 
the  examination  for  certified  public  ac- 
countant in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
second,  to  raise  the  education  and  ex- 
perience requirements  for  eligibility  to 
take  such  examination:  third,  to  provide 
for  the  recognition  of  accounting  experi- 
ence gained  in  self-employment  or  with 
the  Government;  fourth,  tO  provide  for 
the  certification  of  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
endorsement  of  his  certificate  from  an- 
other jurisdiction;   fifth,  to  provide  for 
the  biennial   registration  of   practicing 
certified  public  accountants;  and  sixth, 
to  provide  for  the  licensing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  partnerships  of  certified 
public  accountants  where  the  partners 
who  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  certified  in  this  jurisdiction  and  the 
other  partners  are  certified  in  some  State. 
A  new  law  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Accountancy  and 
others  in  the  public  accounting  profes- 
sion in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  sev- 
eral years.    The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  District    of   Columbia   Institute   of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  and  its  leg- 
islative committees  participated  in  the 
present  and  in  the  several  previous  drafts 
of  this  legislation.    Through  the  medium 
of  a  mail  ballot  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  bill  has  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  certified  public  accountants  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  desirable 
legislation,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
can  give  it  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  1853)  to  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  the  professional  practice  of  cer- 
tified public  accountants  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  including  the  examination, 
licensure,  registration  of  certified  public 
accountants,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dominick,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OP 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Mr.     SPARKMAN.       Mr.     President, 
when  the  Congress  enacted  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  it  was 
recognized    that    certain    tax    benefits 
would  have  to  be  offered  to  private  in- 
vestors to  encourage  their  entrance  into 
the   SBIC   program.     Accordingly,   the 
Technical    Amendments    Act    of     1958 
added  three  new  provisions  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.    Section  243(b)  gave 
SBIC's  a  100-percent  dividends-received 
deduction  on  dividends  which  they  re- 
ceived from  small  business  concerns  to 
which  such  SBIC's  jsrovided  equity  capi- 
tal.    Section   1242  gave  stockholders  in 
SBIC's  an  unlimited  ordinary  loss  deduc- 
tion where  they  incurred  losses  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of, their  stock  in  SBIC's. 
Section  1243  likewise  gave  SBIC's  an  un- 
limited  ordinary   loss   deduction   where 
they  incurred  losses  on  the  sale  or  ex- 
change   of    convertible    debentures    ac- 
quired by  them  from  small  business  con- 
cerns to  which  they  supplied  equity  capi- 
tal.    The    same    deduction    applied    to 
losses  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  stock 
acquired  through  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
version privilege. 

Experience  gained  by  the  SBIC  indus- 
try soon  demonstrated  that  the  tax  fea- 
tures originally  extended  to  the  SBIC 
program,  while  of  some  limited  benefit 
in  encouraging  private  investment  in  the 
program,  were  either  inadequate  or  ^t 
fully  effective.  Each  Congress  h^V> 
therefore,  seen  the  introduction  of  bills 
designed  to  clarify  or  otherwise  improve 
the  tax  features  of  the  SBIC  program. 

Some  of  these  bills  have  resulted  in 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or 
in  the  adoption  of  administrative  rul- 
ings by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  tax  area  to  facilitate  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  SBIC's. 

The  SBIC  tax  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  designed  to  clarify  and 
improve  the  tax  climate  for  SBIC's.  The 
bill  addresses  itself  to  those  areas  of  the 
tax  law  which,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  SBIC  industry  leaders,  are 
most  in  need  of  clarification  and  correc- 
tion. 

LOSSES  ON  LOANS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
SBIC's  to  utilize  either  the  specific  write- 
off method  or  to  establish  reserves  in 
anticipation  of  losses  on  any  and  all 
types  of  instruments  used  by  SBIC's  in 
their  financing  activities. 

Section  166  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  relating  to  bad  debts,  permits  a 
taxpayer  to  charge  off  against  ordinary 
income  a  loss  attributable  to  a  debt  which 
becomes  uncollectible.  The  taxpayer  may 
claim  the  deduction  when  the  debt  be- 
comes uncollectible,  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, he  may  establish  a  "reasonable  re- 
serve" in  anticipation  of  such  losses. 
Then,  when  a  loan  goes  bad,  the  tax- 
payer may  charge  it  against  the  reserve. 


In  December  of  1963,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  published  a  technical  in- 
formation release  permitting  SBIC's  to 
establish  reserves  equal  to  10  percent  of 
their  loans  to  borrowing  small  business 
concerns.  Difficulties  arose,  however, 
under  code  section  166(e)  which  provides 
that  the  bad  debt  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  a  debt  which  is 
evidenced  by  a  "security  as  defined  in 
section  165(g)(2)  (C)." 

The  latter  section  in  pertinent  part 
defines  a  "security"  as  being  "any  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  issued  by  a  cor- 
portation,  with  interest  coupons  or  in 
registered  form." 

Since  many  debt  instruments  acquired 
by  SBIC's  are  in  fact  in  registered  form 
the  ordinary  loss  and  reserve  provisions 
of  code  section  166  are  accordingly  denied 
to  them,  and  the  otherwise  admirable 
IRS  administrative  ruling  authorizing 
10-percent  reserves  is  thus  rendered  in- 
effective. 

The  first  section  of  my  bill  would  elim- 
inate this  problem  by  qualifying  any  type 
of  instrument  acquired  by  an  SBIC  for 
both  ordinary  loss  and  reserve  treatment 
under  code  section  166. 

While  the  IRS  action  in  authorizing 
10-percent  reserves  for  SBIC's  on  loans 
was  most  commendable,  it  is  my  view 
that  such  action  falls  short  of  the  goal 
Congress  had  in  mind  in  establishing  the 
SBIC  program.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
we  wish  to  encourage  the  provision  of 
equity  captial  as  well  as  long-term  loan 
funds  to  small  business  concerns,  it  seems 
to  me  that  equity  financing  by  SBIC's 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 
Authorizing  SBIC's  to  take  ordinary 
losses  or  to  establish  reserves  on  the 
equity  instruments  which  they  acquire 
from  small  business  concerns  would  help 
to  accomplish  this. 

PERSONAL  HOLDING  COMPANY  SURTAX 
EXEMPTION 

Section  542(c)  (11)  was  added  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1959.  It  was  the 
first  substantive  change  in  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  SBIC  program  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 

The  1959  provision  was  designed  to  in- 
sulate SBICs  from  the  prohibitive  sur- 
taxes applicable  to  personal  holding  com- 
panies. Late  in  1960  a  spokesman  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  informed  the 
industry  that  it  was  the  view  of  the  Serv- 
ice that  the  attribution  rules  under  the 
code  applied  to  section  542(c)  (11)  with 
the  result  that  it  rendered  that  section 
virtually  ineffective. 

In  the  view  of  IRS,  where  an  SBIC 
held  an  equity  interest  in  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  receiving  financing  from  the 
SBIC,  that  interest  was  attributable  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  SBIC  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ownership  of  stock  of  the 
SBIC.  By  way  of  example,  where  the 
stock  of  an  SBIC  was  owned  equally  by 
two  individuals,  and  the  SBIC  owned  10 
percent  of  the  stock  of  a  small  corpora- 
tion receiving  financing  from  the  SBIC, 
then  that  10-percent  stock  interest  was 
attributed  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
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SBIC  with  the  result  that  each  was  re- 
garded as  owning  5  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  small  business  concern.  By  the 
terms  of  section  542cc)  (ID,  the  exemp- 
tion provided  by  that  section  was  there- 
fore lost  to  the  SBIC,  and  it  was  subject 
10  the  personal  holding  company  surtax: 
namely.  75  percent  on  the  first  $2,000  of 
undistributed  personal  holding  company 
income  and  85  percent  on  the  excess. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  would 
expressly  nullify  the  application  of  the 
attribution  rules  under  the  fact  situation 
which  I  have  outUned.  The  exemption 
would  apply  except  where  a  10-percent 
shareholder  in  an  SBIC  owned  directly  a 
10-percent  proprietary  interest  in  the 
small  business  concern  receiving  financ- 
ing from  the  SBIC. 

The  exemption  would  also  be  lost  where 
the  SBIC  and  its  shareholders  in  the  ag- 
gregate held  a  proprietary  interest  of 
more  than  50  percent  in  a  small  business 
concern  receiving  financing  from  the 
SBIC.  In  the  latter  case  however  the 
exemption  would  not  be  lost  if  the  SBIC 
could  establish  that  the  proprietary  in- 
terest in  excess  of  50  percent  arose  from 
an  acquisition  by  the  SBIC  designed  to 
protect  its  earlier  investment. 

To  illustrate,  assume  an  SBIC  ownied 
40  percent  of  the  stock  of  a  small  busi- 
ness concern,  and  one  of  the  10-percent 
shareholders  of  the  SBIC  ov.ns  directly 
a  separate  5-percent  interest  in  the  same 
small  business  concern.  At  this  point, 
the  SBIC  would  not  be  subject  to  the  per- 
sonal holding  cwnpany  surtax. 

But  if  the  same  shareholder  of  the 
SBIC  or  any  other  10-percent  share- 
holder of  the  SBIC  acquired  as  much  as 
an  additional  6-percent  direct  interest  in 
the  stock  of  the  small  business  concern, 
then  the  SBIC  would  lose  its  personal 
holding  company  surtax  exemption. 

But  where  the  SBIC,  under  the  same 
set  of  facts,  was  obliged  to  acquire  an  ad- 
ditional proprietary  interest  of  6  percent 
or  more  in  the  small  business  concern 
in  order  to  protect  its  earlier  investment, 
the  exemption  would  not  be  destroyed. 

I  believe  the  language  in  this  bill  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  we  had  in  mind 
when  section  542'c)ai)  was  first  en- 
acted in  1959.  A  virtually  identical  pro- 
vision passed  the  Senate  last  year  in  H.R. 
8050.  That  provision  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  I  am  there- 
fore hopeful  that  the  second  section  of 
our  new  bill  will  receive  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 

REGULATED    INVESTMENT    COMPANY    TREATMENT 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  permit  any 
SBIC,  whetheS«Ji*not  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  to 
elect  to  be  taxed  as  a  regulated  invest- 
ment company,  thereby  permitting  it  to 
pass  through  to  its  shareholders  both  its 
ordinary  income  and  its  capital  gains 
without  the  application  of  the  inter- 
mediate corporate  income  tax. 

This  section  would  also  substitute  the 
diversification  requirements  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  for  those 
cenerally  applicable  to  regulated  invest- 
ment companies. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  changes 
would  be  to  encourage  additional  private 
investment  in  SBIC's  and  to  increase  the 
flexibility  of  their  operations. 


Permitting  the  smaller  and  privately 
owned  SBICs  to  elect  to  be  taxed  as  reg- 
ulated investment  companies  would  have 
the  effect  of  extending  to  such  compa- 
nies the  "pass-through"  benefits  now 
extended  to  small  business  corporations 
electing  to  be  taxed  under  subchapter  S 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Such  a 
provision  would  undoubtedly  encourage 
a  substantial  increase  in  private  invest- 
ment in  the  SBIC  program,  a  result 
which  the  Congress  has  sought  to  en- 
courage from  the  very  inception  of  the 
program. 

With  respect  to  the  diversification  pro- 
vision of  this  section  of  the  bill,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  diversification  re- 
quirements for  regulated  investment 
companies  now  contained  in  section 
851  (b>  of  the  code  greatly  inhibit  the 
ability  of  SBIC's  to  function  as  Congress 
intended.  The  provisions  of  section 
851  <b)  are.  of  course,  designed  to  control 
the  investment  activities  of  mutual  funds 
and  other  large  pools  of  capital  invested 
generally  in  listed  securities.  In  my 
view,  they  have  little  application  to  the 
investment  activities  of  SBIC's  and 
should,  therefore,  not  control  their  in- 
vestment activities. 

In  enacting  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  the  Congress  wrote 
into  section  306  of  that  act  a  diversifica- 
tion requirement  deemed  suitable  for 
SBIC's.  Section  306  of  the  1958  act  pro- 
vides in  substance  that  without  approval 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
an  SBIC  may  not  invest  or  lend  more 
than  20  percent  of  its  capital  and  sur- 
plus in  any  single  enterprise.  In  addi- 
tion, the  SBA  has  adopted  regulations 
to  restrict  concentration  of  investments 
in  particular  industries. 

It  is  my  view  that  these  limitations  are 
sufficient  to  insure  diversification  by 
SBICs  in  their  financing  activities  to  the 
end  of  spreading  their  risk,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  permits  to  them  a  desired 
flexibihty  in  tailoring  their  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  needs  of  small  business 
concerns  seeking  SBIC  financing. 

In  short,  the  diversification  require- 
ment which  Conrrress  agreed  should  be 
applicable  to  SBIC's.  and  the  SBA's  regu- 
latory requirement  relating  to  diversifica- 
tion, should  be  substituted  for  those  now 
contained  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  with  respect  to  companies  electing 
to  be  taxed  as  regulated  investment  com- 
panies. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  under  my 
bill,  an  SBIC  would  not  be  eligible  to 
elect  to  be  taxed  as  a  regulated  invest- 
ment company  if,  first,  it  did  not  make 
at  least  50  percent  of  its  loans  and  invest- 
ments in  equity  securities;  or  second,  it 
is  a  personal  holding  company;  or  third, 
it  fails  to  meet  the  investment  diver- 
sification requirements  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  or  those  pro- 
vided by  SBA's  regulations. 

REPEAL    or   SECTION    1243 

The  enactment  of  section  1  of  my  bill 
would  render  superfluous  section  1243 
which  now  grants  to  SBIC's  an  ordinary 
loss  deduction  on  losses  incurred  through 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  convertible 
debentures  or  stock  acquired  through 
exercise  of  the  conversion  privilege. 


As  previously  pointed  out,  section  1  of 
the  bill  would  extend  both  ordinary  loss 
treatment  and  reserve  treatment  not  only 
to  convertible  debentures  but  to  all  other 
tj-pes  of  financing  instruments  acquired 
by  SBIC's.  and  thus  section  1243  would 
no  lonscr  be  necessary. 

FINANCING     SUBCHAPTER     S     CORPORATIONS 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill  would  per- 
mit SBIC's  to  become  shareholders  in 
small  business  corporations  electing  to 
be  taxed  under  subchapter  S  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  without  granting  to 
the  SBIC  shareholder  the  benefits  of 
subchapter  S  flowing  to  other  share- 
holders in  an  electing  small  business 
corporation. 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  the 
built-in  bias  encouraging  SBIC  financing 
of  corporations. 

The  special  tax  features  designed  to 
implement  the  SBIC  program  are  geared 
almost  exclusively  to  the  financing  of 
corporations.  The  100  percent  divi- 
dends received  deduction  afforded  SBIC's 
by  section  243tb)  of  the  code  and  the 
ordinary  loss  deduction  afforded  by  sec- 
tion 1243  on  losses  on  convertible  deben- 
tures are  available  of  course  only  where 
the  SBIC  is  supplying  financing  to  a 
corporation. 

Of  the  4.6  million  small  business  con- 
cerns in  this  countiy,  it  is  estimated  that 
only  15  percent  of  them  are  in  corporate 
form.  Eighty-five  percent  of  this  Na- 
tions small  business  entities  are  either 
sole  proprietorships  or  partnerships. 

Section  304(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  authorizes  SBIC's 
to  serve  as  a  source  of  equity  capital  "for 
incorporated  small  business  concerns." 
Section  305  authorizes  them  to  make 
loans  to  "incorporated  and  unincorpor- 
ated small  business  concerns." 

Thus,  the  vast  number  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  operating  in  unincoipo- 
rated  form  are  effectively  denied  SBIC 
financing  except  in  the  form  of  long- 
term  loan  funds.  Conversely,  an  SBIC 
seeking  capital  appreciation  through  its 
financing  activities,  cannot  achieve  such 
appreciation  except  where  it  furnishes 
financing  to  a  coi-poration. 

In  order  to  make  SBIC  financing  avail- 
able to  unincorporated  businesses  and  to 
encourage  SBIC  financing  of  such  con- 
cerns, sections  5  and  6  of  my  bill  would 
permit  SBIC's  to  become  shareholders  in 
business  entities  electing  to  be  taxed  as 
partnerships  under  subchapter  S  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

"We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  seek- 
ing this  authorization  for  SBIC's,  we  do 
so  primarily  to  benefit  a  much  broader 
range  of  the  small  business  economy. 
We  do  not  seek  for  SBIC's  those  special 
tax  benefits  normally  flowing  to  share- 
holders of  suochapter  S  corporations. 

Section  6  of  my  bill  would  provide  ex- 
pressly that  distributions  received  by  the 
SBIC  from  the  subchapter  S  corporation 
shall  be  fully  taxable  and  that  the  oper- 
ating loss  deductions  normally  available 
to  shareholders  in  a  subchapter  S  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  available  to  the 
SBIC  but  shall  be  credited  instead  to  all 
other  shareholders  of  the  electing  small 
business  corporation. 


CONCLUSION 

T  earnestly  believe  that  each  and  every 
nrovision  of  this  tax  bill  is  demonstrably 
npcessary  to  the  success  of  the  SBIC  pro- 
cam  I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
have' been  heartened  by  the  progress 
made  to  date  under  the  Small  Business 
investment  Act  of  1958,  and  I  am  equally 
confident  that  they  share  with  me  my 
hope  that  we  can  lend  further  encourage- 
ment to  the  small  business  segment  of 
our  economy  by  enacting  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  assist  the  small  busmess 
investment  company  program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tax  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  today  is  admirably  suited 
to  this  end.  In  a  basically  simple  and 
straightforward  manner,  the  bill  will 
certainly  encourage  additional  private 
investment  in  the  program  and  thus  in- 
crease the  funds  available  to  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  for  the  work 
that  they  are  doing  on  behalf  of  small 
business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biu 
and  also  a  section-by-section  analysis 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point.  _,     ^.„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1854)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  small 
business  investment  companies,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
166  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  bad  debts)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (g)  as  (h),  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (f)  th^  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Special  Rt;LE  for  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.— Notwithstanding 
section  165(g)(1)  and  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
which  Is  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  to  an  obligation  of 
a  small  business  concern  which  is  evidenced 
by  a  security  as  defined  in  section  165(g) 
(2) ." 

Sec  2.  Section  542(c)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exception 
of  small  business  Investment  companies  from 
definition  of  personal  holding  company)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(8)  a  small  business  Investment  company 
which  Is  licensed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  operating  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  and  which 
is  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  pro- 
viding funds  to  small  business  concerns  un- 
der that  Act.  Tills  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
if— 


"iA)  at  any  time  dvu-lng  the  taxable  year, 
any  principal  shareholder  owns  directly  or 
indirectly  (Including.  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, ownership  by  the  members  of  his 
family  as  defined  In  section  544(a)(2))  a 
10  percent  or  more  proprietary  Interest  In 
a  small  business  concern  to  which  funds  aie 
provided  by  the  small  business  investment 
company  or  10  percent  or  more  In  value  of 
the  outstanding  stock  of  such  concern;   or 

"(B)  at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year, 
the  small  business  investment  company  owns 


(or  the  small  business  Investment  company 
and  one  or  more  of  the  principal  share- 
holders of  such  company  own)  directly  or 
indirectly  (including,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, ownership  by  the  members  of  his 
family  as  defined  In  section  544(a)(2))  In 
the  aggregate  a  proprietary  interest  of  more 
than  50  percent  in  a  small  business  concern 
to  which  funds  are  provided  by  the  small 
business  Investment  company  or  more  than 
50  percent  In  value  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  such  concern.  This  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  if  the  small  business  investment 
company  establishes  that — 

••(i)   the  proprietary  interest  in  or  stock 
of  the  small  business  concern  owned  In  the 
aggregate  by  the  small  business  investment 
company   and   its   principal  shareholders   In 
excess  of  the  ownership  limitation  des(yibed 
In  this  subparagraph  Is  the  result  of  an  ac- 
quisition by  the  small  business  investment 
company  of  a  proprietary  Interest  in  or  stock 
of  such  small  business  concern;  and 
'     "(II)    the  primary  purpose  of  the  acquisi- 
tion   and    retention    of    such    excess    pro- 
prietary  Interest  or  stock    is  to  prevent  a 
substantial  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  pro- 
prietary interest,  stock,  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness of  such  small  business  concern 
owned   by   such   small   business   investment 
company    before   the    acquisition   described 
in   clause  ( I ) . 

For   purposes   of   this  paragraph,   the  term 
•principal  shareholder'  means,   with  respect 
to  any  small  business  investment  company,  a 
shareholder  owning  directly  or  Indirectly  (in- 
cluding, in  the  case  of  an  individual,  owner- 
ship by  the  members  of  his  family  as  de- 
fined  in   section   544(a)(2))    10   percent    or 
more  of  the  value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
such  small  business  Investment  company.    If 
the  principal  shareholder  or  a  small  business 
Investment  company  has  an  option  to  ac- 
quire stock  of  a  small  business  concern,  such 
stock    shall    be    considered,  owned    by   such 
shareholder  or  company  If,  but  only  if,  the 
effect  is  to  make  a  principal  shareholder  ex- 
ceed the  percentage  limitation  described  In 
subparagraph  (A),  or  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  and  its  principal  share- 
holders   in   the    aggregate   exceed   the    per- 
centage limitation  described  In  subparagraph 
(B).     An  option  to  acquire  such  an  option, 
and  each   one  of' a  series  of  such   options, 
sh.-tU    be    considered    an    option    to    acquire 
stock.     If  a  principal  shareholder  or  a  small 
business  Investment  company  owns  outstand- 
ing  securities   of   a  small   business   concern 
which  are  convertible  into  stock  (whether  or 
not  convertible  during  the  taxable  year) ,  the 
securities  shall  be  considered  as  outstanding 
stock  If,  but  only  If,  the  effect  of  the  Inclu- 
sion of  all  such  securities  is  to  make  a  prin- 
cipal shareholder  exceed  the  percentage  limi- 
tation described  In  subparagraph  (A) ,  or  the 
small  business  Investment  company  and  its 
principal  shareholders  In  the  aggregate  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  described  In  subparagraph 
(B)       In  determining  stock  ownership   for 
purposes   of   this   paragraph,   a  shareholder 
of    a    small    business    Investment    company 
shall  not  be  considered  as  owning  any  pro- 
prietary interest  in  or  stock  of  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  by  reason  of  his  ownership  of 
stock    of    such    small    business    investment 
company." 

Sec  3.  Section  851  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  definition  of  regulated  in- 
vestment company)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies.— 

"  ( 1 )  general  rule.— If  the  Small  Business 
Administration  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  it,  and  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  not  earlier 
than  60  days  prior  to  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  that — 

"(i)  a  small  business  Investment  company 
Is  duly  licensed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 


ministration under  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 

"(ii)  such  small  business  investment  com- 
pany has  met  the  diverslficatlpn  require- 
ments of  said  Act  and  all  regulations  relat- 
ing to  diversification  of  Investments  as  pro- 
mulgated tmder  said  Act, 

"(iU)  such  small  business  investment 
company,  irrespective  of  the  provisions  of 
section  542(c)  (8).  is  not  a  personal  holding 
company,  and  ^      ^      ^ 

"(Iv)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  funds 
loaned  to  or  Invested  in  small  business 
concerns  by  such  small  business  investment 
company  are  invested  In  equity  securities 
pursuant  to*  section  304  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
and  the  regulations  thereunder — 
such  small  business  Investment  company 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  said 
subsection  (b)  (4). 

"  ( 2 )  A  small  business  investment  company 
certified  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  provided  In  subparagraph  (1)  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section." 

Ssc.  4.  Section  1243  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
venue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  loss  of  small 
business  Investment  company)  Is  repealed. 

Sec  5.  Section  1371(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  small  busi- 
ness corporation)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  have  as  a  shareholder  a  person  (other 
than  an  estate  or  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  operating  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958)  who  is  not 
an  Individual;". 

Sec  6.  Section  1375  (relating  to  special 
rules  applicable  to  distributions  of  electing 
small  business  corporations)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)    Special    Rule    for    Small    Business 
Investment       Companies. — Notwithstanding 
the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  a  small 
business     Investment     company     which     is 
licensed  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment   Act   of   1958   which   is  a   share- 
holder of  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion during  any  taxable  year  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  Include  In  its  taxable  .ncome  all 
amounts   distributed   or   distributable   from 
the  electing  small  business  corporation  and 
in  addition  shall  distribute  to  its  sharehold- 
ers on  or  before  the  end  of  its  taxable  year 
all  such  distributions  received  from,  or  dis- 
tributable   by,    the    electing    small    business 
corporation;    Provided,   however.  That  such 
small    business    investment    company    shall 
not   be    entitled   to   the    net    operating   loss 
deduction  provided  under  section  1374.  and 
such   net   operating    loss   shall   be    credited 
Instead  to  all  other  shareholders.^f  the  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation  on  a  pro-rata 
basis  as  provided  under  subsection  1374(c)." 
Sec  7.  The  amendments  made  by  section  1 
and  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  on  or  after  June  11,  1960. 
The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on 
or     after    December     31,     1958.     All     other 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  March  31, 
1965. 


The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman  is  as  follows: 

SECT10N-BY-SECTI0N     ANALYSIS    OF     SBIC     TAX 

Bill 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
SBIC's  to  utilize  either  the  specific  writeoff 
method  or  the  reserve  method  under  sec- 
tion 166  of  the  code  on  all  loans  or  invest- 
ments made  by  them  In  their  financing  of 
small  business  concerns. 

This  authority  would  extend  not  only  to 
simple  "debt  instruments  as  now  authorized 
by  code  section  166  but  also  to  any  other 
type  of  financing  instrument  utilized  by  an 
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Ssic  including  shares  of  stock,  rights  to 
sii^cVibe  to  stock,  and  instruments  issued 
in  registered  form  or  with  coupons  attached. 
Section  2  would  clarify  the  personal  hold- 
ing company  exemption  for  SBIC's  to  elim- 
inate the  application  of  the  attribution 
rules  under  the  Code  in  determining  whether 
an  SBIC  is  in  fact  a  personal  holding  com- 
pany. 

The  exemption  provided  by  this  section 
wcu.d  net  be  available  to  an  SBIC  where 
any  one  of  its  10  percent  or  more  share- 
holders held  a  direct  proprietary  interest  of 
10  percent  or  more  in  a  small  business  con- 
cern to  which  funds  are  provided  by  the 
SBIC.  or  where  the  SBIC  r.nd  its  share- 
holders in  the  aggregate  have  a  proprietary 
Interest  of  more  than  50  percent  in  such 
a  small  business  concern.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  exemption  would  not  be 
lost  to  the  SBIC  if  It  establishes  that  the 
proprietary  interest  in  excess  of  the  50  per- 
cent limitation  Is  the  result  of  an  acquisition 
by  the  SBIC  to  prevent  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  proprietary  interest 
owned  by  such  SBIC. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  permit  any 
SBIC.  whether  or  not  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  to  elect  to 
be  taxed  as  a  regulated  investment  company. 
In  addition,  this  section  would  exempt 
SBIC's  from  the  diversification  requirements 
now  applicable  to  regulated  Investment  com- 
panies 'under  cede  section  851  and  would 
substitute  therefor  the  diversification  re- 
quirements made  applicable  to  all  SBIC's  by 
the  terms  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  as  am.ended. 

The  election  would  not  be  available,  how- 
ever, to  an  SBIC  which  Is  a  personal  holding 
company,  disregarding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill,  nor  to  an  SBIC  which  falls 
to  meet  the  diversification  requirements  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
and  all  SBA  regulations  on  diversification  of 
investments. 

Section  4  would  repeal  section  1243  of  the 
code.  The  latter  section  affords  ordinary  loss 
treatment  to  convertible  debentures  or  stock 
acquired  by  SBIC's  through  exercise  of  the 
conversion  privilege  of  such  Instruments. 
The  enactment  of  section  1  of  this  bill  would 
render  section  1243  superfluous. 

Section  5  would  permit  an  SBIC  to  be  a 
shareholder  In  a  small  business  corporation 
electing  to  be  taxed  under  the  provisions  of 
subchaoter  S  of  the  code. 

Section  6  would  deny  to  an  SBIC  share- 
holder of  an  electing  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tion the  benefits  normally  flowing  to  the 
shareholders  of  such  a  corporation  and  would 
instead  allocate  to  the  other  shareholders 
the  benefits  that  otherwise  would  accrue  to 
the  SBIC  shareholder. 

Section  7  would  make  the  amendments 
provided  by  sections  1  and  4  of  the  bill  effec- 
tive for  tix-ible  yeprs  ending  on  or  after 
June  11.  I960,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  which  authorized 
SBICs  to  acquire  equity  securities  other  than 
convertible  debentures. 

The  amendijaents  made  by  section  2  of  the 
bill  wou'.d  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  December  31.  1958.  the  effective  date 
of  the  personal  holding  company  exemption 
originally  provided   in   code   section   542(c) 

(11). 

All  other  amendments  made  by  this  bill 
would  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  March  31.  1965.  the  fiscal  year  for  all 
SBICs  as  set  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 
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ROGER  WILLIAMS  MEMORIAL 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Roger 
Williams  National  Memorial  in  the  city 
of  Providence. 


This  bill  is  of  veiT  special  interest  to 
my  State  and  our  capital  city.    It  would, 
in   the   first   place,   commemorate   our 
founding  father.  Roger  Williams,  who  in 
1636  established  Rhode  Island  as  a  haven 
for  a  persecuted  religious  minority  who 
fled  the  theocracy  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  memorial 
by  which  we  propose  to  commemorate 
him  is  both  universal  and  forward-look- 
ing in  concept.    This  bill  would  authorize 
the   acquisition  by  the  National   Park 
Service  of  not  more  than  4  acres  of  land 
encompassing  what  was  the  heart  of  the 
original  settlement  of  Providence.    The 
area  comprises  the  very  neighborhood 
wher^  Roger  WiUiams  lived  and  worked, 
and  it  includes  the  approximate  site  of 
the  town  spring  which  for  a  time  was  the 
center  of  community  life. 

The  changing  tides  of  city  life  have 
long  since  obscured  most  of  the  old  land- 
marks and  have  in  fact  so  deteriorated 
the  area  that  it  is  now  part  of  an  urban 
renewal  area.  The  Providence  redevel- 
opment agency,  with  admirable  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  historic  and  aesthetic  structure 
of  the  citv  now  proposes  to  preserve  the 
area,  not  as  a  site  for  towering  urban 
structures,  but  as  a  simple  plot  of  peace- 
ful green  space  in  the  center  of  a  busy 
city.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  appropriate 
way  to  commemorate  a  mun  who  so  long 
ago  sought  out  that  veiy  spot  as  a  haven 
of  peace. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  not  a  new 
one  A  somewhat  similar  measure  was 
pr^ented  in  the  86th  Congress  by  my 
distinguished  predecessor.  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  and  again  in  the  87th 
Congress.  Last  year.  I  introduced  a  per- 
fected version  of  the  bill.  S.  2843.  but  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  unable  to  schedule  hearings. 

This  year  we  are  confronted  with  a 
need  for  action.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Providence  redevelopment  agency  will 
move  to  acquire  some  of  the  property  in 
the  area  of  the  proposed  park  in  mid- 
1966.  It  will  be  necessary  to  know  be- 
fore then  if  the  proposed  national  memo- 
rial is  to  be  a  reality. 

I  would  point  out  that  because  the  land 
involved  falls  within  an  urban  renewal 
area,  the  land  can  be  acquired  by  the 
National  Park  Service  at  a  modest  price, 
and  that  the  entire  project  probably  will 
cost  under  $1  million.  Moreover,  the  bill 
specifies  that  the  city  of  Providence  and 
local  historical  and  preservation  societies 
may  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  maintaining  and  operating 
the  memorial  park. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  On  two  previous  occasions, 
predecessor  bills  have  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
this  bill  involved  the  construction  of  a 
statue  or  memorial  structure.  It  does 
not.  But  because  it  in  fact  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  small  park,  it  more 
properly  belongs  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  call 
attention  in  this  regard  to  the  rereferral 
of  the  identical  bill  in  the  83th  Congress, 
S.  2843,  on  June  11.  1964,  when  chairmen 
of  both  the  Rules  and  Administration 


Commit t<?e  and  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  agreed  to  the  re- 
referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1855  >  to  provide  for  the 
estabUshment  of  the  Roger  Williams  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, R.I..  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Pell  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pastore)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  TERMS 
OF  OFFICE  OF  SENATORS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  term  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  4  years 
instead  of  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  in  the  chair) .  The  joint  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  72)  pro-^ 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  that 
the  term  of  office  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  4  years, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Metcalf),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  would  reduce  the 
term  of  U.S.  Senators  from  6  years  to  4. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  73)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  that 
the  term  of  office  of  U.S.  Senators  shall 
be  4  years,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Metcalf),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiijary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  would  increase  the  term  of  U5. 
Senators  from  6  to  8  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  74)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  that 
the  tei-m  of  office  of  U.S.  Senators  shall 
be  8  years,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  three  joint  resolutions  is  to 
attempt  to  bring  national  party  policy 
to  bear  on  Congress  by  requiring  that 
all  congressional  elections  should  take 
place  in  presidential  years. 


The  end  result  hopefully  would  be  that  sions  to  revise  electoral  patterns  on  a  one- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reforming  the  House— A  4-Year  Term? 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

As  the  89th  Congress  gets  underway,  con- 
gressional reform  is  more  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy than  it  has  been  for  nearly  20  years. 

One  reform  proposal  which  has  received 
relatively  little  attention  but  which  could 
have  far-reaching  consequences  has  been  put 
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this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Founders  Confounded 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 
The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion will  have  even  more  than  usual  to  resolve 
against  at  their  annual  meeting  this  month. 
For  this  spring  has  been  a  season  of  fan- 
tastic achievement  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment—the kind  of  achievement  the  Daugh- 
ters most  deplore.  As  self-appointed  spokes- 
men for  the  Founding  Fathers,  the  Daugh- 
t«re  hold  that  the  Constitution  was  in- 
unded  to  create  a  system  so  finely  checked 
and  balanced  that  none  of  its  components— 
eiecutlve,  legislative,  or  judicial— would  have 
power  of  quick  decision.  What  the  founders 
laUed  to  anticipate,  if  this  was  indeed  their 
purpose,  was  the  present  situation,  in  which 
tlie  three  branches,  instead  of  checking  each 
otber,  are  working  together  for  common  ob- 
jectives. 

The  evil  the  Constitution  makers  knew 
and  guarded  against  was  the  tyranny  of 
monarchs.  They  couldn't  and  didn't  fore- 
see the  tyrannies  of  circumstance  in  an  in- 
dustrialized, interdependent  society— poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  ignorance  in  the  midst 
of  education,  neglect  of  health  in  the  midst 
of  medical  knowledge. 

These  are  the  tyrannies  the  American  Gov- 
ernment now  tries  to  mitigate  and  hopes 
eventually  to  eliminate.  The  tools  it  uses 
must  be  fashioned  from  a  document  now 
almost  two  centuries  old.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  it  is  that  these  tools  can  be  made 
to  do  the  job.  Until  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
there  was  no  certainty  that  the  Imperatives 
of  government  in  a  modern  society  could 
be  served  by  the  Constitution.  But  ways 
were  found,  by  stretching  here  and  patting 
there,  to  reconcile  contemporary  need  with 
the  basic  law,  if  the  need  was  clear  enough 
for  public  recognition.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  not  always  been  that  clear.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  long  periods  ol  virtual 
stalemate. 

dread  of  change 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  the  fourth  President  to 
sponsor  Federal  aid  to  education  and  the 
third  to  press  for  medicare.  Until  now. 
these  measures  languished  because  the  leg- 
islative branch  was  checking  the  executive. 
In  Roosevelt's  time,  the  President  and  Con- 
gress agreed  on  certain  Innovations  only  to 
be  checked  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
was  the  founders'  balance  operating  against 
change.  Daring  innovators  themselves,  they 
dreaded  future  change  and  made  It  difBcult, 
because  they  feared  reversion  to  monarchy, 
the  familiar  menace. 

Last  week  the  founders  were  confounded 
to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Congress  ad- 
vanced education  and  medicare  bills  with 
startling  case.  Laws  to  deal  with  poverty  in 
general  and  the  poverty  of  the  Appalachian 
fegion  In  particular  already  were  operative. 
Last  year's  civil  rights  law  was  about  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  firmer  voting-rights 
guarantee.  The  economy  was  benefiting 
from  tax  cuts  granted  last  year  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  unemployment.  State  legislatures 
*ere  being  forced  by  Supreme  Court  decl- 
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should  be  in  the  atomic  age— Senator  Joseph 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposes  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Senators  as  well  as  Repre- 
sentatives, be  elected  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  4-year  terms  instead  of  6-  and  2- 
year  terms,  as  they  are  now.  Under  this 
system,  the  President's  party  would  almost 
always  command  a  majority  in  Congress,  as 
it  does  now. 

Americans  who  resent  change  will  find 
Clark's  Idea  repulsive.  They  wiU  contend 
that  revision  of  the  founders'  balance  al- 
ready permits  a  reckless  majority  to  tyran- 
nize over  helpless  minorities.  Some  among 
the  minorities  seem  to  feel  that  It  is  their 
inalienable  right  to  shoot  and  bomb  Negroes, 
to  Import  cheap  Mexican  labor,  or  to  cast 
weightier  votes  than  anybody  else.  This  is 
how  it  has  been;  ergo,  this  is  how  it  should 
always  be.  But  things  will  never  be  that  way 
again.  Hard  as  it  is  normally  to  move  for- 
ward under  the  Fathers'  commandments,  it 
is  even  harder  to  back  up. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  three  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There    being    no   objection,   the    ex- 
planations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Explanation      of      Clark      Constitutional 
Amendments   Relating  to   the  Term   of 
Office  of  Congressmen  and  Senators 
Amendment  1.  To  create  a  4-year  term  for 
Members  of   the   House   of   Representatives 
coinciding  with  the  term  of  President.    This 
amendment    would    eliminate    the    off-year 
election  for  Representatives,  extending  the 
term  of  office  from  2  to  4  years. 

Amendment  2.  To  create  a  4-year  term  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  coinciding  with  the 
term  of  President.  This  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  class  system  which  presently 
exists  in  the  Senate  whereby  one- third  of 
the  Senate  is  elected  every  2  years.  Instead 
It  would  require  the  election  of  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  for  4-year  terms  in  each  presi- 
dential year. 

Amendment  3.  To  create  an  8-year  term 
for  Members  of  the  Senate.  Under  this 
amendment.  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
be  divided  evenly  Into  two  classes,  so  that 
one-half  of  the  Senate  would  be  elected  every 
4  years.  Off-year  elections  would  be  elimi- 
nated, and  all  senatorial  elections  would  be 
held  in  presidential  years. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  most  interesting  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times,  written  by  William  V.  Shannon, 
one  of  the  most  able  editorial  writers  on 
the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Reforming  the  House— 
A  4 -Year  Term?"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  ReCord. 


crat,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  intends  to  offer  a 
co:istitutional  amendment  increasing,  the 
length  of  the  term  for  House  Members  from 
2  years  to  4. 

He  will  offer  his  amendment  later  this 
month,  as  soon  as  he  has  arranged  for 
its  sponsorship  by  a  Member  of  the  House. 
Senator  Clark  could  act  alone,  but  since 
the  amendment  concerns  the  other  body, 
he  deems  it  wiser  to  let  the  House  act  first. 
The  rmendment  is  likely  to  be  referred  for 
hearings  to  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees.  No  action  is  probable  thU  year 
because  it  takes  time  to  develop  support,  but 
this  proposal  has  already  stirred  wide  inter- 
est. If  approved  by  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses,  it  would  become  effective  if  ratified 
by  three-quarters  of  the  States. 

"Two  years  is  too  short  a  term  in  which 
to  represent  effectively  a  congressional  dis- 
trict." Senator  Clark  says.  "A  newly  elected 
Congressman  has  hardly  warmed  his  seat  be- 
fore he  must  leave  it  to  campaign  for  re- 
nomination  and  reelection.  And  If  he  comes 
*rom  a  noncompetitive  district,  he  will  re- 
main a  Representative  for  the  rest  of  his 
political  life.  So  what  does  it  matter  if  he 
goes  through  the  motions  of  getting  re- 
elected once  every  4  years  instead  of  once 
every  2?" 

Representative  Florence  Dwter,  New  Jer- 
sey Republican,  offers  support  for  the  4-year 
term  from  a  slightly  different  angle:  "Eight 
years  in  the  House  have  convinced  me  that  a 
longer  term  for  Congressmen  could  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  representation.  Un- 
der the  present  2-year  system,  most  House 
Members  must  spend  an  excessive  amount  of 
time  politicking  and  campaigning — sii  iply  to 
survive.  A  term  of  3  or  4  years  would  give 
us  time  to  think  and  plan  and  produce  a 
more  consistent  and  constructive  legislative 
program." 

Mrs.  Dwyer,  who  unseated  Democrat  Har- 
rison Williams,  now  New  Jersey's  Junior 
Senator,  In  1956,  and  has  won  reelection  by 
Increasing  margins  every  2  years,  notes  that 
her  State  has  an  April  primary,  which  means 
that  every  other  year  she  has  to  do  at  least 
some  campaigning  from  April  through  No- 
vember. 

The  proposal  for  a  4-year  term  Is  part  of 
the  larger  struggle  for  reform  of  the  House. 
At  issue  are  two  divergent  views  of  how  the 
House  ideally  should  function.  The  tradi- 
tional view  Is  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Repre- 
sentative is  to  represent  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  and  pay  the  closest 
attention  to  their  opinions. 

The  late  Estes  Kefauver.  a  congressional 
reformer  himself,  liked  to  tell  of  the  advice  he 
received  on  his  first  day  In  Congress  In  1939 
from  Speaker  William  B.  Bankhead  when  he 
asked  for  the  secret  of  how  Members  get 
reelected  term  after  term.  Bankhead  replied 
without  hesitation:  "It  Is  a  simple  secret. 
Give  close  and  prompt  attention  to  your 
mail.  Your  votes  and  speeches  may  make 
you  well  known  and  give  you  a  reputation, 
but  it's  the  way  you  handle  your  mall  that 
determines  your  reelection." 

Most  pragmatic  observers  of  the  congres- 
sional scene  would  not  dissent  from  this 
well-worn  wisdom.  Fast,  efficient  service  on 
requests  from  constituents  builds  a  body  of 
loyal  supporters  and  has  helped  keep  many 
otherwise  mediocre  members  in  Congress 
for  decades.    "Listen  to  the  home  folks  and 
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answer  yo\ir  mail"  is  part  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  every  Member  of  Congress  knows, 
along  with  such  hoary  adages  as  'The  way 
to  get  along  is  to  go  along."  and  "Vote  your 
district,"  and  "freshman  Members  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard." 

These  attitudes  grow  out  of  the  present 
power  arrangements  of  the  House,  in  which 
most  of  the  important  work  is  done  in  com- 
mittees; control  of  committees  is  governed 
by  the  automatic  working  of  the  seniority 
system,  and  favor  trading  among  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  is  one  impor- 
tant way  things  get  done. 

Those  observers  who  share  Senator  Clark's 
dissenting  view  of  how  the  congressional 
system  should  work,  put  forward  a  somewhat 
different  view  of  reality.  They  point  out 
that  most  of  the  work  of  servicing  constit- 
uent requests  is  done  by  a  Member's  staff. 
Every  Member  has  at  least  two  or  three  em- 
ployees devoting  full  time  to  what  is  known 
as  "casework.  ■  Contrary  to  the  Bankhead 
dictum,  answering  the  mail  is  a  task  for  a 
clerk,  not  a  Congressman.  Moreover,  they 
note  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  doz- 
ens of  Republican  Congressmen  swept  out 
of  office  in  last  November's  anti-Goldwater 
landslide  had  been  dilatory  or  delinquent  in 
answering  their  mail,  sending  out  free  "baby 
books"  and  other  Government  manuals,  or 
processing  requests  for  help  in  obtaining  a 
veteran's  pension  or  a  social  security  bene- 
fit. Those  Republicans  lost  simply  because 
they  were  riding  the  wrong  tide  of  public 
opinion. 

In  the  view  of  Senator  Clark  and  his  ad- 
herents, this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  they  argue,  should  not 
represent  a  network  of  petty  political  flef- 
doms.  each  owing  a  nonideological  loyalty 
to  its  Congressman  for  personal  services  ren- 
dered and  for  devotion  to  particular  local 
interests.  Members  should  instead  repre- 
sent— as  the  Presidency  does — the  changing 
national  consensus  on  major  issues.  They 
see  the  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  merging 
with  the  reality  of  what  is,  as  major  shifts 
in  population  in  the  last  30  years  and  the 
development  of  rapid  transportation  and 
communications  destroy  old  parochialisms 
and  make  the  Nation  into  a  single  great 
constituency. 

How  would  a  4-year  term  for  the  House  fit 
into  this  picture?  Since  Members  would  al- 
ways run  in  presidential  years,  it  would  ac- 
centuate the  coattail  effect  that  the  top  of 
the  national  ticket  usually  exerts.  Individual 
Congressmen  and  congressional  candidates 
would  become  more  dependent  on  the  na- 
tional party.  In  the  same  year  as  a  presi- 
dential campaign,  the  voters  would  be  more 
likely  to  cross-examine  congressional  candi- 
dates about  their  views  on  the  national  party 
platform  and  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  their  party's  national  ticket. 
(Republican  candidates  in  many  districts  last 
fall  discovered  only  too  clearly  that  extolling 
their  own  records  was  not  sufficient  to  shake 
off  the  incubus  of  Mr.  Goldwater's  candi- 
dacy.) -  A  4-year  term  would  eliminate  the 
midterm  election  for  the  House,  in  which  the 
party  in  power  almost  invariably  loses  scats. 
Since  Presidents  have  enough  trouble  getting 
their  programs  through  as  it  is.  avoiding  this 
drop  in  their  political  prestige  at  the  midway 
point  would  represent  clear  gain  for  the 
White  House. 

In  his  recently  published  book.  "Congress: 
The  Sapless  Branch."  Senator  Clark  puts  the 
argument  this  way;  "If  (a  Memoeri  comes 
from  a  competitive  district,  he  will  be  more  of 
a  statesman  and  less  of  an  errand  boy  if  he 
runs  always  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  ticket  as  the  presidential  candidate  of 
his  pmrty.  The  strengthening  of  the  national 
interest  in  terms  of  the  effective  dialog  on 
issues  which  such  a  procedural  change  would 
bring  about  is  stlbstantial .  The  strengthen- 
ing of  the  national  parties  is  even  more  so. 


The  strengthening  of  the  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  alone  speaks  for  all  Americans,  is 
the  most  substantial  of  all." 

It  is  an  Ironic  footnote  to  this  argument 
that  Mr.  Clark  was  able  to  win  his  place  in 
the  Senate  by  unseating  an  Eisenhower  Re- 
publican incumbent  in  1956.  although  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  swept  the  presidential  elec- 
tion by  9.500.000  votes.  That  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  century,  the  party  that  won 
the  White  House  failed  to  carry  either  House 
of  Congress.  Presumably  even  in  the  best 
reformed  and  well-ordered  political  system 
such  anomalies  would  continue  to  occur  occa- 
sionally. 

When  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  Members  of  the  House  should  be 
popularly  elected  for  2  years  and  the  Sena- 
tors indirectly  elected  for  6,  they  anticipated 
that  the  Representatives  would  be  immedi- 
ately responsive  to  popular  sentiment  as  the 
price  of  reelection.  This  was  true  imtil  the 
Civil  War.  But  over  the  past  100  years,  the 
development  of  one-party  strongholds  across 
the  country  has  meant  that  ordinarily  fewer 
than  100  of  the  435  Members  need  worry 
about  reelection. 

Democrats  from  Boston.  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  from  many 
rural  districts  of  the  South,  have  safe  seats 
which  they  regularly  win  by  upward  of  65 
percent  of  the  vote.  A  sizable  number  of 
Republicans  in  rural  and  smalltown  dis- 
tricts of  the  Middle  West  from  Ohio  to  Kan- 
sas are  equally  well-entrenched.  Meanwhile, 
the  Senators,  now  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote  and  running  statewide,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  volatile  shifts  in  public  sentiment. 

••  rhe  framers  thought  that  the  Senate 
would  consist  of  a  conservative  body  of 
senior  statesmen  who  would  restrain  the 
speed  and  radicalism  of  the  House."  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Bollinc.  Missouri  Demo- 
crat and  a  leader  in  the  long  struggle  for 
congressional  reform,  recently  observed. 
"But  history  has  taken  the  two  Houses  in 
the  reverse  directions.  At  present  the  Sen- 
ate is  often  the  more  liberal  body  because  it 
is  more  responsive  to  the  social  pressures  of 
the  big  cities  and  the  suburbs.  The  House, 
organized  under  the  seniority  principle,  is 
the  restraining  influence." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  historical 
argument  for  sharply  differentiating  between 
House  and  Senate  has  lost  much  of  its 
validity. 

If  Members  of  the  House  were  elected  for 
4  years,  this  might  subtly  undermine  the 
gerontocracy  in  the  House.  Newly  elected 
Members  who  know  they  may  be  swept  out 
at  the  midterm  election  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  incentive  to  mount  an  attack 
on  the  House  establishment,  since  if  they 
were  to  fight  and  win  a  larger  share  of  com- 
mittee control  they  would  have  only  2  years 
in  which  to  enjoy  it — and  most  of  the  second 
year  is  necessarily  spent  back  home  cam- 
paigning for  reelection.  But  with  the  secu- 
rity of  a  4-year  term  the  newcomers  would 
feel  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
oldtimers  and  could  look  forward  to  more 
than  3  years  of  uninterrupted  service. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  71  newly  elected 
Democrats  in  the  House  become  junior  mem- 
bers of  committees,  every  one  of  which  is 
chaired  by  a  member  who  has  been  there  .^ 
minimum  of  20  years.  These  newcomers 
won  election  as  partners  and  supporters  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  but  the  fresh  wave  of  1965 
has  to  yield  to  the  men  elected  in  the  time 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, to  those  first  elected  in  the  days  of 
Harding  and  Hoover. 

Those  who  favor  congressional  reform  are 
convinced  that  the  only  hope  for  improving 
the  quality  of  House  membership  and  the 
level  of  House  performance  is  to  speed  up  the 
rotation  of  those  in  positions  of  control  by 
finding  ways  to  bring  junior  Members  to  posi- 
tions of  power.  The  security  of  a  4-year 
term  would  be  one  step  in  this  direction. 


The  elimination  of  midterm  elections  for 
the  House  would  not  necessarily  weaken  Con- 
gress  as  against  the  Presidency  under  our 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  balances 
When  the  House  is  more  liberal  than  the 
President,  as  it  was  in  1931-32  during  the 
last  half  of  the  Hoover  administration  and 
again  in  1959-60  at  the  end  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  President  can  with 
relative  ease  frustrate  the  legislative  plans  of 
his  liberal  opponents. 

When  the  House  is  more  conservative  than 
the  President,  as  it  was  in  1947-48  during 
tiie  Truman  administration,  the  conserva- 
tives  fare  only  slightly  better.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Labor  Relations  Act  was  the  cue 
major  exception  to  2  years  of  Republican 
frustr.aion  in  the  80th  Congress. 

Leaving  the  political  struggle  aside  and 
l(X)king  at  the  House  in  purely  institutional 
terms,  one  can  see  that  a  4-year  term  would 
conform  with  the  growing  trend  toward  the 
profcssionalization  of  government.  As  big 
government  has  developed  over  the  last  30 
years,  the  tendency  in  State  capitals  and  in 
Washington  has  been  steadily  toward  longer 
legislative  sessions,  higher  salaries,  more  ex- 
pert staff  assistance,  and — In  the  States— 
toward  longer  terms  of  office. 

So  many  States  have  lengthened  the  terms 
of  office  for  their  Governors,  for  example. 
that  there  are  now  only  16  which  provide 
only  a  2-year  term;  of  these,  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  will  switch  next  year  to  4 
years.  Similarly,  a  1-year  term  for  State 
legislators  was  still  common  before  World 
War  I.  Now  all  States  elect  them  for  at 
least  2  years.  New  York  is  currently  con- 
sidering extending  the  terms  of  its  State 
senators  from  2  years  to  4. 

Two  arguments  have  proved  persuasive  in 
advancing  this  trend  toward  longer  tenure 

The  first  is  that  most  people  now  regard 
frequent  elections  not  as  a  democratic  safe- 
guard but  as  a  waste  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  for  both  the  candidates  and  the  elec- 
torate. Shorter  campaigns  and  less  frequent 
elections  are  now  the  vogue. 

Secondly,  government  at  all  levels  has  ob- 
viously grown  so  much  more  complex  than  it 
was  in  1787.  or  even  in  grandfather's  day, 
that  the  public  has  concluded  that  its  office- 
holders, both  legislative  and  executive,  need 
more  time  if  they  are  to  learn  their  jobs  thor- 
oughly and  do  them  properly,  free  from 
campaigning  and  other  extraneous  pressures. 

For  these  reasons  many  people  who  do  not 
approve  of  Senator  Clark's  broader  program 
for  more  tightly  structured  political  parties 
and  a  Congress  more  on  the  model  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  do  favor  his  pro- 
posal for  a  4-year  term  for  Members  of  the 
House.  A  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Assembly  endorsed  it.  which  suggests  that 
although  the  idea  has  not  been  widely  dis- 
cussed, it  does  have  public  support. 

More  important  is  the  absence  of  any 
strong  opposition.  This  makes  it  difficult 
to  estimate  the  proposal's  chances  of  practi- 
cal success.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted 
this  year,  but  if  the  study  commission  on 
congressional  reform  that  Senator  Monro- 
NEY.  of  Oklahoma,  has  proposed  is  estab- 
lished, and  were  to  make  the  4-year  term 
part  of  its  package  of  recommendations,  it 
might  sail   through   with  little  controversy. 

The  chief  arguments  against  a  4-year  term 
are  the  force  of  tradition  and  the  belief  that 
the  necessity  of  running  every  2  years  is  de- 
sirable in  keeping  a  Representative  close  to 
his  constituency. 

Dr.  Charles  Clapp.  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, reports  in  his  book  "The  Congress- 
man '  that  when  he  discussed  briefly  the 
possibility  of  a  4-year  term  with  Republican 
and  Democratic  House  Members  in  1959. 
they  were  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion 
that,  although  longer  tenure  would  be  de- 
lightful from  their  vantage  point,  it  would 
never  be  adopted.  Senators,  they  observed. 
were    not    likely   to   adopt    a   constitutional 
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^«,pnt    which     would     enable     House 
^'°.^,  to  run  for  the  Senate  In  midterm 
^^  .  !f;  without  risking  their  own  seats. 
e;e:l'°'^.!i^?cy  of  this  reform  by  Senator 
^!  TbThZ  never  served  In  the  House. 
•^^^V.  that  these  Congressmen  may  have 
ifi^the^  coVleagues  in  the  other  Cham- 
•'^ll  hShly.    Notwithstanding  the  risks. 
"^  Mtiom  Hoi^e  Members  who  want  to  en- 
^"thl^Sler  and  more  prestigious  Senate 
■•"     nX  willing  to  surrender  their  scats 
^^,Tke  the   attempt.     The   4-year   tern. 
•'""m   in  fact,  not  noticeably  increase  the 
**h;r  of  Representatives  running  for  the 
••^1     on  the  contrary,  by  lessening  the 
='°'„.«   between    the    two    Chambers.    It 
SrencoSrMembers  of  the  House  to 

■"/nfnrevent.  Senator  Clark  has  one  more 
in  any  e^!?  •  of  this  contingency  as 

^Ta  seJo^d  clause  in  his  proposed  con- 
^fntlonal  amendment  would  reduce  sena- 
•■'m  terms  from  6  vears  to  4,  thus  elimi- 
'"tlSterm  Elections  altogether.  No  one 
mating  i^^^^'^lTnate  to  adopt  this  self-deny- 
expects  the  senate  lo         i'  ^    senator 

gJ^rimpenurbSspir"  would  propose 

t  to  his  colleagues. 

Mr  CLARK.     Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
•hp  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  METCALF.    Mr.  President.  I  com- 
nltaent  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

introducing  his  proposed  constitu- 
Snal  amendments.  I  proposed  such  an 
rendment  in  the  previous  Congress 
SSosed  constitutional  amendment 
Sght  to  fix  the  length  of  the  terms  of 
Sbers  of  the  House  at^4  ^^ars  and 
the  terms  of  U.S.  Senators  at  8  years. 
S^s'Sd  have  provided,  as  the  Senator 
brought  out.  that  Members  of  Congiess 
woXun  only  in  presidential  e  ection 
vears.  In  that  way.  Members  of  Con- 
i  would  not  present  the  effect  of  go- 
g  against  the  President  m  so-called 

°  Mr^'S'LARK,  Mr.  President  I  am 
happy  to  welcome  the  support  of  my 
friend  from  Montana. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
like  to  cosponsor  my  measures.  I  vvould 
indeed,  be  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
listed  as  a  cosponsor.  *   t  ocv 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
Delisted  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  JO^t  re^ 
olutions  submitted  by  the  Senator  fiom 

Pennsylvania.  .^^..-cr,      ixruv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.       .    _  „  . 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  that  comments  w^hich 
Imade  last  year  when  I  i"ti-?^i^ced  my 
proposed  amendment  be  printed  at  tnis 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remaiks 
verejirdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remahks  by  Senator  Metcalf 

Today  I  am  introducing  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a  con- 
.^itutlonal  amendment  to  extend  to,*  y^^" 
the  terms  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  8  years  the  terms  of  Sena- 
tors, ,         . 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  are  most  persuasive. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  proposal;  It  Is  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  strengthen  our  democratic 
processes  and  to  make  our  National  Govern- 
ment more  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  Its 
citizens.  ^        . 

As  the  distinguished  political  scientist  and 
student  of  government,  Stephen  K.  Baiiey. 


has  written.  "The  constitutional  provisions 
for  staggered  elections  are  a  significant  cause 
of  the  pullings  and  haulings  1^  our  National 
Government."  My  amendment,  Mr- JT^/^: 
dent,  would  remove  one  obstacle  to  efficient 
and  responsible  National  Government  by 
eliminating  the  so-called  off  year  election  of 
US    Senators  and  Representatives. 

Adoption  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  represent  a  big  s^eP,  toward  re- 
ducing much  of  the  needless— and  somethnes 
destructive-partisan  bickering  that  has 
characterized  our  National  Government  when 
the  executive  branch  is  controlled  by  one 
political  party  and  the  legislative  branch  by 
the  other.  This  situation- Is  not  unusual. 
The  party  of  the  President  in  office  bas  lost 
control  of  the  House  in  17  midterm  elections, 
out  of  Se  44  off  year  elections  held  since 
the  first  one  in  1790. 

under  this  amendment  when  fuHy  opera- 
tive, candidates  seeking  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate— except 
m  special  circumstances— would  run  onlj  in 
presidential  election  years. 

When  the  people  of  this  Natiori  go  to  the 
polls  to  elect  a  presidential  candidate  on  the 
basis  of  a  program  he  and  his  party  have 
p^misedl.'lmplement.  they  should  have  the 
oDDortunity  to  vote  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  will  support  that  program. 

Past  experience  Indicates  that  election  of  a 
new  congress  only  in  presidential  election 
vears  would,  in  all  probability,  mean  control 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  National  Government  by  t^je  same  party^ 
in  fact,  there  are  only  two  c  ear-cut  cases 
since  the  Constitution  went  '"to  effect  in 
1739  when  the  newly  elected  President  did 
not  have  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
?csentatives.    If  a  President  had  dependable 
majorities,  majorities  identified  with  his  pro- 
eram-in  both  Houses  of  Congress-for  his 
full  term.  It  would  be  much  easier  for  the 
electorate  to  judge  the  performance  of  the 
party  Tn  power.     The  administration  would 
he  able  to  pursue  its  projects  and  plans  un- 
S^pe^d  b'y  Partisan'prejudice^making^^- 
sible    a   constructive,   more   nearly   uninea 

^°ume  "in  party  failed  to  meet  Its  com- 
mftm?nts,The^le?torate  could  unmista^^^^^^^^ 
fix  the  responsibility  and  vote  the  Pre..ideni 
Jnd  his  congressional  supporters  out  at  the 
next  election.  But  the  "in  party"  would 
have  a  full  4  years  to  fulfill  its  campaign 
Sges  before  going  again  to  the  voters  for 
an  pxoression  of  confidence. 

lie'^arguments  in  support  of  lengthening 
the  terms  of  office  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  familiar  to  all  of  "s^ 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  in  the  House  &s 

eSon  IS  ••)»«  """"l  "«  "'°«  has  M- 

Tn  recent  Tears.  Mr.  President,  it  has  ne 

comeTncreaLgly  f i^-lt  to   fass   need^ 

legislation  through  the  othj  House.     One^^_ 

their  reelection.  A  Rei>resentative  Is  sent  W 
roneress  to  give  his  constituency  a  voice  In 
S  relations  with  the  Federal  Governmenl. 
k^t  he  is  also  expected  to  be  a  legislator-to 
Zl^rlL^  and  P-^^ipate  effectively  in  th^ 

tremely  diSt  to  become  an  effective  leg^s- 
Stor  l^fore  he  must  face  the  electorate  for 
a  ludement  on  his  performance.  A  4->ear 
ter^m  would  give  a  Member  o^  the  House^.^ 
opportunity  to  make  a  record  bef°re  seeking 
a  v^te  of  confidence  from  his  constituent^. 

When  the  Fathers  of  our  Constitution  set- 
tled on  a  2-year  term  for  Members  of  ^ 
nSse  of  Representatives,  they  anticipated 
Siat  ea^h  se^ion  of  Congress  would  be  rela- 


tively short,  leaving  Representatives  ample 
time  to  travel  home  and  mix  with  the  people. 
The  first  representatives  proposed  142  bills  ol 
which  they  passec*.  111.  During  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 15,299  bills  and  resoluUons  were  intro- 
duced and  1,026  passed.  Though  figures  tell 
far  from  the  whole  story,  this  is  a  strong  in- 
dication that  the  2-year  term  just  can  no 
longer  adequately  equip  the  Congress  to  do 
its  job.  ,  , . 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  also  would 
mean  substantial  savings  by  eliminating  the 
cost  of  participating  in  off-year  elections. 

Both  primary  and   general  election  cam- 
paigns are  becoming  longer,  more  elaborate 
and  more  expensive.    There  appears  to  be  no 
prospect  of  a  change  In  this  tendency.  While 
modem  methods  of  travel  and  communica- 
tions are  more  expeditious,  it  costs  thousands 
of  dollars  to  cover   a  congressional  district 
covering   a   large    geographical   area.    Costs 
have    increased    in    advertising,    radio,    and 
television  time,  printing  and  postage  which 
are  a  necessary  segment  of  a  political  cam- 
paign.   The  people  have  become  acctistomed 
to  and  expect  extensive  publicity  as  an  in- 
formative means  of  a  candidate's  Intentions. 
Electing  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
only  during  presidential  election  years  would 
substantially  reduce  campaign  costs  as  well 
as  allow  legislators  to  concentrate  on  legis- 
lation. 

I  believe  this  amendment  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  Congress.  I 
recognize  that  it  would  represent  a  departure 
from  our  time  tested  election  laws;  but 
times  are  changing  and  we  must  change  with 
them  The  International  and  domestic  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation  today  and  In  the 
years  ahead  demand  a  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive Congress.  Adoption  of  this  Amend- 
ment would  be  a  step  In  the  direction  of 
making  the  Congress  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  President,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  immediately  following  »";  rem^ks 
a  section  from  "The  Condition  of  Our  Na- 
tional Political  Parties"  by  Stephen  K.  Bailey. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"EXCERPT  FROM  ARTICLE  'CONCRESSIONAI, 
TERMS' 

"(By  Stephen  K.  Bailey) 
"The   constitutional   provisions   for  stag- 
Kered  elections  are  a  significant  cause  of  the 
lullings  and  haulings  In  our  National  Gov- 
ernment.    It  is  equally  clear  that  a  2-ye^ 
term  for  the  House  is  too  short  to  turn  a 
freshman  Member  into  an  effective  legislator 
or  to  avoid  the  harassing  and  expensive  re- 
sponsibilities    of     perpetual     campaigning^ 
The  last  election  and  the  next  election  are 
often  an  Indistinguishable  blur.     Fu^ther- 
more  if  a  truly  competitive  two-party  system 
fhouid  cfeJeloJ  across  the  Nation   there  wu 
be  more  frequent  alternation  of  victorious 
candidates  between  the  parties,  thus  short 
enmg  the  tenure  of  any  one  Congressman. 
"A  4-year  term  for  the  House,  if  "  coin- 
cider's  With  the  presidential  term,  shou  d  have 
a  number  of  important  effects.    Under  nor 
mal  conditions,  it  would  Insure   the  same 
nor.tical  complexion  for  the  House  as   the 
ffidlifs  Tt  wotild  reduce  the  contlnvious 
campaign  and  constituency  pressures  which 
fSLr  term  almost  Inevitcibly  fosters.    It 
jriwp  ConEressmen  sufficient  time  to 
Team  their  tradTand  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  public  life. 

"Also  if  an  8-vear  term  were  provided  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  (half  of  them  com- 
ing up  for  election  every  4  years  at  the  srime 
Ume  as  the  Presidency),  the  livelihood  that 
the  President  would  have  a  working  ma  or- 
Uy  in  both  Houses  would  be  overwhc  mlng^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  conservative  utility  of 
overlapping  terms  would  be  maintained  x^ith 
only  a  slight  modification  in  the  constitu- 
tional  wish  for  continuity. 
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••Enhancing  the  possibility  of  one-p.irty 
control  of  the  Government  would  enhance 
the  possibility  of  substantial  governmental 
power  and  would  unmistakably  fix  responsi- 
bility for  governmental  policy. 


COMPREHENSIVE  REVISION  OF  ALL 
SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  the  same  com- 
prehensive revision  of  all  the  rules  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  I  offered  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  103 »  amending 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follow^ 

Resolved.  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Election  of  President  pro  tempo'c  ar.d 
selection  of  officers 

••.At  the  commencement  of  e.ach  Congress, 
the  Senate  shall  elect  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  shall  choose  its  off.cers.  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Chaplain,  the 
secretary  to  the  majority,  the  secretary  to 
the  minority. 

•rvle  n 

"Appointne'it  of  a  Senator  to  the  Ciair 

"1.  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice  President  or  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Vice  President. 

•2.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  p>ending  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
tempore,  a  Senator  designated  by  the  major- 
,ity  leader,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

•"3.  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  have 
the  right  to  name  in  open  Senate,  or.  if  ab- 
sent, in  writing,  a  Senator  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  Chair.  In  the  absence  of  such 
designation  by  the  President  pro  tempore, 
the  majority  leader,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  minority  leader,  shall  designate  a  Sena- 
tor or  Senators  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair;  but  in  neither  instance  shall  such 
substitution  extend  beyond  an  adjournment. 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

•'4.  Whenever  any  Senator  shall  be  desig- 
nated to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  such  Senator  shall  be  em- 
powered to  sign,  as  acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
coming  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  presentation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

•  RtT.E  III 

Presentation  of  credentials 
■  1.  The  presentation  of  credentials  of  Sen- 
ators-elect and  other  questions  of  privilege 
shall  always  be  in  order,  except  while  a  ques- 
tion of  order  or  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  pend- 
ing, or  while  the  Senate  Is  dividing:  and  all 
questior.^  and  motions  arising  cr  made  upon 
the  presentation  of  such  credentials  shall  be 
proceeded  with  until  disposed  of. 

"2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  certificates  of  election  of  Senators  by 
entering  in  a  well-bound  book  kept  for  that 
purpose  the  date  of  the  election,  the  name 
of  the  person  elected  and  the  vote  given  at 
the  election,  the  date  of  the  certificate,  the 
name  of  the  governor  and  the  secretary  of 
state  signing  and  countersigning  the  same, 
and  the  State  from  which  such  Senator  is 
elected. 


•'RrLE  IV 

"Oaths,  etc. 
'The  oaths  or  affirmations  required  by  the 
Constitution  and  prescribed  by  law  shall  be 
taken  and  subscribed  by  e,\ch  Senator,  in 
open  Senate,  before  entering  upon  his  du- 
ties. 

"RUI.E  V 

'■Commencement  of  daily  sessions 

'•The  Presiding  Officer  having  taken  the 
Chair,  and  a  quorum  being  present,  motions 
to  correct  any  mistakes  made  in  the  entries 
of  the  Senate  Journal  of  the  preceding  day 
shall  be  In  order  and  proceeded  with  until 
disposed  o'.  unless  objected  to.  If  objec- 
tion is  m:\de.  the  Senator  moving  to  correct 
the  Senate  Journal  and  the  Senator  object- 
ing may  file  at  the  Clerks  desk  briefs  in  sup- 
port of  their  positions.  Such  briefs  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Senate  Journal  for  the  calen- 
dar d.^y  on  which  the  motion  to  correct  was 
made,  together  with  a  notice  that  a  vote  on 
the  motion  will  take  place  on  the  following 
calendar  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  In  ses- 
sion at  a  time  certain  to  be  set  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  At  the  designated  time,  the  mo- 
tion to  correct  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  decided  without  debate. 

"2.  Unless  a  motion  to  read  the  Senate 
Journal  of  the  preceding  day.  which  shall  be 
iiondebatable.  Is  made  and  passed  by  ma- 
jority vote,  the  Senate  Journal  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  read  without  actual 
recitation  and  approved. 

"3.  A  quorum  shall  con5l.>:t  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

•'RTTLE    VI 

"Senate  Journal 

"l.  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
accurately  stated  in  the  Senate  Journal  which 
shall  be  the  Senate  section  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Mess.'-.ges  of  the  President  In 
full:  titles  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions, 
and  such  parts  as  shall  be  affected  by  pro- 
posed amendments:  every  vote,  and  a  brief 
statement  of  the  contents  of  each  petition, 
memorial,  or  paper  presented  to  the  Senate; 
the  legislative  proceedings;  and.  the  execu- 
tive proceedings  in  open  executive  sessions, 
shall  be  entered. 

"2.  The  executive  proceedings  in  closed 
session,  the  confidential  legislative  proceed- 
ings, and  the  proceedings  when  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Impeachment,  .'hall  each  be  record- 
ed by  the  Journal  Clerk  in  a  separate  book. 

__^"Rt.TE    VII 

'Quo'-um — Absent  Senators  may  be  sent  for 

■1.  No  Senator  shall  absent  himself  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate  without  leave. 

■  2.  If.  at  any  time  during  the  daily  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate,  a  question  shall  be  raised 
by  the  Majority  Leader  or  the  Minority  Lead- 
er, or.  In  their  absence,  by  the  Acting  Major- 
ity Leader  or  the  Acting  Minority  Leader,  as 
to  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  forthwith  direct  the  Secretary 
to  call  the  roll  and  shall  announce  the  re- 
stilt.  and  these  proceedings  shall  be  without 
debate. 

'•3,  Any  Senator  may  raise  the  question  as 
to  the  presence  of  a  quoriun  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  recognition  and  calling  for 
a  vote  on  the  pending  business  once  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  has  been  ascertained; 
and.  declaration  of  such  intention  shall 
be  made  by  such  Senator  immediately  prior 
to  his  raising  the  question  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum.  Immediately  upon  the 
statement  of  such  intention  and  the  raising 
of  such  question  by  any  Senator,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  forthwith  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  call  the  roll  and  proceed  as  above 
provided. 

••4.  Whenever,  during  any  quorum  call  as 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  2  and  3,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  ascertains  that  a  majority  of 


the  Senators  are  present  in  the  chamber  he 
shall  direct  that  the  quorum  call  be  halted 
-5.  Whenever  upon  such  rollcall  it  shall 
be  ascertained  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent, a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  mav 
direct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  request,  and 
when  necessary,  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  the  absent  Senators,  which  order  shall  be 
determined  without  debate;  and  pending  its 
execution,  and  until  a  quorvim  shall  be  pres- 
ent, no  debate  nor  motion,  except  to  adjourn 
shall  be  In  order. 

••RULE  vm 

'Order  of  recognition 

•'When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak,  he  shall 
rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer,  and 
shall  not  proceed  until  he  is  recognized:  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator who  shall  first  address  him,  except  that 
he  shill  first  give  recognition  to  the  follow- 
Ing  Senators  in  the  order  prescribed  if  anv 
of  them  shall  also  seek  recognition: 

••(!>  The  Majority  Leader,  or.  in  his  a'o- 
sence.  any  Senator  designated  as  Acting  Ma- 
jority Leader  by  the  Majority  Leader,  anc 
occupying  the  Majority  Leader's  desk. 

•■(2(  The  Minority  Leader,  or,  in  his  rro- 
sence.  any  Senator  designated  as  .Acting  Mi- 
nority Leader  by  the  Minority  Leader,  an: 
occupying  the  Minority  Leader's  desk. 

I      "RULE   IX 

"Debate 

"1.  No  Senator  shall  interrupt  another 
Senator  in  debate  without  his  consent,  and 
to  obtain  such  consent  he  shall  first  address 
the  Presiding  Officer:  Provided,  hoicever.  ity. 
such  consent  shall  not  be  required  where 
any  Senator  shall  raise  a  germane  point  o: 
order  that  the  Senator  in  possession  of  the 
floor  has  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. tJnless  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the 
germ.ine  point  of  order  shall  be  decided  '::7 
the  Presiding  Officer  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Senate  as  provided  in  Rule  X.  .^ny 
Senator  against  whom  a  germane  point  c: 
order  shall  have  been  raised  and  any  Ser.it  : 
raising  such  point  of  order  may  appeal  Iron; 
the  ruling  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  uhic:. 
appeal  shall  be  open  to  debate.  If  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  sustain  the  germane  pcm: 
of  order  and  no  appeal  is  taken,  or  if  up-tn 
appeal  the  Senate  shall  sustain  the  germane 
point  of  order,  the  Senator  against  whom  it 
has  been  made  shall  take  his  seat:  othenr.je 
he  shall  retain  possession  of  the  floor. 

"A  germane  point  of  order  may  be  raised 
in  respect  to  enforcement  of  paragraphs  3 
and  5  of  this  Rule. 

"2.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  interrupt 
a  Senator  having  the  floor  for  the  purpose  c'. 
Introducing  any  petition,  memorial,  report 
of  a  committee,  resolution,  or  bill.  It  sha'.: 
be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  er.iora 
this  Rule  without  any  point  of  order  here- 
under being  made  by  a  Senator. 

■'3.  No  Senator  shall  speak  more  thsn 
twice  upon  any  one  question  In  debate  en 
the  same  legislative  day  without  lea-,e  c' 
the  Senate,  which  shall  be  determined  with- 
out debate. 

■■4.  Upon  the  request  of  any  Senator  who 
has  been  recognized,  his  remarks  upon  any 
subject  may  be  delivered  In  writing,  and  - 
so  delivered  shall  be  printed  In  the  Senate 
Journal  In  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  sar.e 
size  print,  as  if  those  remarks  had  bwn 
delivered  orally.  The  Senate  Journal  shall 
contain  a  notation  that  the  material  was 
submitted  but  not  delivered  orally. 

■•5.  Whenever  a  Senator  has  held  the  floor 
for  three  consecutive  hours,  he  shall  K 
required  to  yield  the  floor  upon  objection 
and  any  Senator  may  raise  a  point  of  order 
at  any  time  thereafter  that  such  Senator 
yield  the  floor. 

"6.  No  Senator  In  debate  shall  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  any  form  of  words,  impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other   Senators  any 
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nHiirt  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
^senator,  or  refer  offensively  to  any  State 

°^"7^f  any  Senator,  in  speaking  or  other- 
.  '■  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
fr,n^resses  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  im- 
1  Lnlne  the  motives  or  integrity  of  another 
Lnator  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  either  on 
V.  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  any 
^er  Senator,  call  him  to  order;  and  when 
»  senator  shall  be  called  to  order  he  shall 
t-ke  his  seat,  and  may  not  proceed  without 
pave  of  the  Senate,  which.  If  granted,  shall 
be  upon  motion  that  he  be  allowed  to  proceed 
in  order,  which  motion  shall  be  determined 
Without  debate.  Any  Senator  directed  by  the 
tresiding  Officer  to  take  his  seat,  and  any 
Senator  requesting  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
'fouire  a  Senator  to  take  his  seat,  may 
ap-eal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  which 
Appeal  shall  be  open  to  debate. 
"  "8.  If  a  Senator  be  called  to  order  for  words 
spoken  in  debate,  then,  upon  the  demand 
0'  the  Senator  or  of  any  other  Senator,  the 
eiceptionable  words  shall  be  read  by  the 
Official  Reporter  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

•  9.  Whenever  confusion  arises  In  the  Cham- 
ijer  or  the  galleries,  or  demonstrations  of 
approval  or  disapproval  are  indulged  In  by 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on 
his  own  initiative  and  without  any  point 
ol  order  being  made  by  a  Senator. 

10.  No  Senator  shall  introduce  to  or  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  during  its 
sessions  any  occupant  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Senate.  No  motion  to  sus!)end  this  rule 
shall  be  In  order,  nor  may  the  Presiding 
Officer  entertain  any  request  to  suspend  it 
bv  unanimous  consent. 

"11.  During  the  consideration  of  any  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter,  any  Senator 
may  move  that  all  further  debate  under 
the  order  for  pending  business  shall  be  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  matter  before  the  Senate. 
U  such  a  motion,  which  shall  be  non- 
debatable,  is  approved  by  the  Senate,  all 
further  debate  under  the  said  order  shall 
be  germane  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
senate,  and  ah  questions  of  germaneness 
•ander  this  rule,  when  raised.  Including  ap- 
peals, shall  be  decided  by  the  Senate  with- 
out debate.  ^ 

"12.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called 
(or.  and  objected  to,  it  shall  be  determined 
by  a  vote  of   the   Senate,   without   debate. 

'13.  No  dilatory  motion  shall  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Presiding  Officer.  A  Senator 
Those  motion  has  been  determined  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  be  dilatory  may  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  which  appeal 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Senate  without 
debate. 

"14.  Former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate upon  appropriate  notice  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  who  shall  thereupon  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements. 

•'RULE    X 

"QuestiuJis  of  order 
"I.  Subject  to  the  limitations  in  Rule  IX, 
a  question  of  order  may  be  raised  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  when  the 
Senate  Is  dividing,  and,  unless  submitted 
"0  the  Senate,  shall  be  decided  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  without  debate,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Senate.  When  an  appeal  is 
■aken.  any  subsequent  question  of  order 
'■hich  may  arise  before  the  decision  of  such 
appeal  shall  be  decided  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  without  debate;  and  every  appeal 
therefrom  shall  be  decided  at  once,  and 
'ithout  debate;  and  any  appeal  may  be  laid 
on  the  table  without  prejudice  to  the  pend- 
ing proposition,  and  thereupon  shall  be  held 
■J  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer. 


"2.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  submit  any 
question  of  order  for  the  decision  of  the 
Senate. 

•'3.  When  a  question  of  order  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  a  debatable  ap- 
peal has  been  taken  on  a  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  as  provided  herein,  debate 
on  such  submission  or  appeal  shall  be  lim- 
ited, in  all,  to  one  hour,  unless  the  Senate 
shall  otherv/ise  direct. 

"RULE    XI 

"Morni7ig  busiJiess 
•1 .  One  hour,  If  that  much  time  be  needed, 
shall  be  set  aside  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  as  set  forth  in  Rule  XI, 
paragraph  2.  on  each  legislative  day  at  the 
opening  of  proceedings  unless  the  Senate 
shall  otherwise  order  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. The  period  for  morning  business  may 
be  extended  for  up  to  one  additional  hour, 
upon  motion,  which  shall  be  nondebatable, 
approved  by  majority  action. 

"2.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall,  during  the 
period  for  morning  business,  lay  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President,  reports 
and  communications  from  the  heads  of  De- 
partments, and  other  communications  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate,  and  such  bills,  joint 
resolutions,  and  other  messages  froi^the 
House  of  Representatives  as  may  remalnxipon 
his  table  from  any  previous  day's  session 
undisposed  of.  The  Presiding  Officer  shall 
then  call  for: 

"The  presentation  of  petitions  and  me- 
morials. 

•Reports  of  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees. 

•'The  introduction  of  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions. 

"Concurrent  and  other  resolutions. 
"Statements  or  comments  not  to  exceed 
three  minutes  which  may  include  requests 
for  unanimous  consent  to  insert  articles  and 
other  printed  matter  in  the  Senate  Journal 
and  to  submit  statements. 

"3.  Until  the  morning  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  and  so  announced  from  the 
Chair,  no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  bill,  resolution,  report  of  a 
committee,  or  other  subject  upon  the  Calen- 
dar shall  be  entertained  by  the  Presiding 
Officer,  unless  by  unanimous  consent;  and  If 
such  consent  be  given,  the  motion  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment,  and  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
subject  proposed  to  be  taken  up. 
•'RULE  xn 
"Petitions  and  memorials 
"1.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  memorialist  and 
have  endorsed  thereon  a  brief  statement  of 
its  contents,  and  shall  be  presented  and  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  without 
debate.  But  no  petition  or  memorial  or  other 
paper  signed  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  for- 
eign power  shall  be  received,  unless  the  same 
be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"2.  Every  petition  or  memorial  shall  be 
referred,  without  putting  the  question,  un- 
less objection  to  such  reference  Is  made;  in 
which  case  all  motions  for  the  reception  or 
reference  of  such  petition,  memorial,  or  other 
paper  shall  be  put  in  the  order  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  made,  and  shall  not  be  open 
to  amendment,  except  to  add  Instructions. 

'•3.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  such  communications  as  are  presented  un- 
der the  order  of  business  'Presentation  of  pe- 
titions and  memorials'  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Senate  Jotunal;  and  no  other  portion  of 
such  communications  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  Senate  Journal  unless  specifically  so  or- 
dered by  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  Rule 
XL,  paragraph  1;  except  that  communica- 
tions from  the  legislattires  or  conventions, 
lawfully  called,  of  the  respective  States  and 


Insular  possessions  shall  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Senate  Journal  whenever  pr-sented,  and 
the  original  copies  of  such  commtinications 
shall  be  retained  In  the  files  of  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Senate. 

"4.  Senators  having  petitions,  memorials, 
or  private  bills  to  present  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  may  deliver 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  indors- 
ing upon  them  their  names.  Said  petitions, 
memorials,  or  bills  shall,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Presiding  Officer,  be  entered  on  the 
Senate  Journal  with  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tors presenting  them  as  having  been  read 
twice  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

"RUXE    XUl 

"Calendar  Monday 
•'1.  At  the  conclu-iion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness on  each  Monday,  unless  upon  motion 
decided  without  debate  the  Senate  shall 
otherwise  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Calendar  of  Bills  and 
Resolutions,  and  bills  and  resolutions  that 
are  not  objected  to  shaU  be  taken  up  in  their 
order.  An  objection  may  be  Interposed  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  but  upon  mo- 
tion the  Senate  may  continue  such  consider- 
ation; and  this  order  shall  commence  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business,  and  shall  take  precedence  of  the 
unfinl.shed  business  and  other  special  orders. 

"RULE  xrv 
"Afotions  to  consider 
"1.  All  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  matter  shall  be  debatable,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  in  these  Rules:  Pro. 
vided,  however.  That  when  any  Senator  shall 
file,  at  the  desk  of  the  Clerk,  a  notice  of 
intention  to  move  to  consider  any  matter  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  on  the  following  cal- 
endar day  on  which  the  Senate  is  In  session, 
such  motion  for  consideration  when  made  by 
such  Senator  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. The  notice  of  intent  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Senate  Journal. 

"RULE   XV 

"Special  orders 

"1.  Any  subject  may,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  be  made  a 
special  order;  and  when  the  time  so  fixed  for 
its  consideration  arrives  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  unless  there 
be  unfinished  business  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  if  it  is  not  finally  disposed  of  on  that 
day  it  shall  take  its  place  on  the  Calendar  of 
Special  Orders  In  the  order  of  time  in  which 
it  was  made  special,  unless  it  shall  become  by 
adjournment  the  unfinished  business. 

"2.  Wlien  two  or  more  special  orders  have 
been  made  for  the  same  time,  they  shall  have 
precedence  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  were  severally  assigned,  and  that  order 
shall  only  be  changed  by  direction  of  the 
Senate. 

"And  all  motions  to  make  a  subject  a  spe- 
cial order,  or  to  change  such  order,  or  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"RtTLE    XVf 

"Bills,  joint  re  solution  fieSid  resolutions 
"1.  Every  bill  and  jofot*  resolution  shall 
receive  three  readings  previous  to  its  passage. 
The  first  reading  and  the  second  reading 
may  be  on  the  same  calendar  day.  if  the 
Senate  by  majority  vote  without  debate,  shall 
so  direct;  but  the  third  reading  must  be  on 
a  different  calendar  day.  The  Presiding 
Officer  shall  give  notice  at  each  reading 
whether  it  be  the  first,  second,  or  third.  The 
first  or  second  reading  of  each  bill,  or  both, 
may  be  by  title  only,  unless  the  Senate  by 
majority  vote  without  debate  shall  otherwise 
order. 

"2.  Every  bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  im- 
mediately after  second  reading  be  referred 
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by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  Appeals  Irom  rulings  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  referring  bills  and  Joint  res- 
olutions to  committee  shall  be  decided  by 
tlie  Senate  without  debate.  A  motion  to 
place  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  on  the  Senate 
Calend.ir  immediately  and  not  refer  It  to 
committee  may  be  made  by  any  Senator  after 
such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  has  been  read 
twice  but  before  it  has  been  referred  to  com- 
mittee, and  such  motion  shall  be  decided  by 
majority  vote  of  tlie  Senate  alter  debate  not 
to  exceed  a  period  of  one  hour. 

"3.  Every  bill  and  Joint  resolution  having 
been  read  twice  and  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, sh.^.n,  upon  being  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, immediately  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar.' Every  bill  and  joint  resolution  origi- 
nating in  a  committee  shall,  upon  being 
reported  by  the  committee,  be  read  twice  and 
then  placed  on  the  calendar. 

"4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  ex- 
amine all  bills,  amendments,  and  Joint  res- 
olutions before  they  go  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  examine  all  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  which  shall  have  passed 
both  Houses,  to  see  that  the  same  are  cor- 
rectly enrolled,  and,  when  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  shall  forthwith  present  the  same, 
when  they  shall  have  originated  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  report  the  fact  and  date  of  such  presen- 
tation to  the  Senate. 

"5.  All  resolutions  shall  He  over  one  calen- 
dar day  for  consideration,  unless  the  Senate 
shall  by  majority  vote  otherwise  direct. 

"BCi-E  xvn 
"Reports  of  committees  and  motions  to  dis- 
charge to  lie  over 
"All  reports  of  committees  and  motions  to 
discharge  a  committee  from  the  considera- 
tion of  a  subject,  and  all  subjects  from  which 
a  committee  shall  be  discharged,  shall  He 
over  one  calendar  day  for  consideration,  un- 
less the  Senate,  without  debate,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  shall  otherwise  direct,  or  unless 
othtftwise  provided  in  these  Rules. 

"RTTLE  xvin 
"Reference  to  committees — amendments 
"When  motions  are  made  for  reference  of 
a  subject  to  a  select  committee  or  a  stand- 
ing committee,  the  question  of  reference  to 
a  standing  committee  shall  be  put  first:  and 
a  motion  simply  to  refer  shall  not  be  open 
to  amendment,  except  to  add  instructions. 

"RUtE  XIX 

"Amendments  to  appropriation  bills 
"1.  All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 


and  no  amendments  shall  be  received  to  any 
general  appropriation  bill  the  efTect  of  which 
will  be  to  Increase  nn  appropriation  already 
contained  in  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new  Item  of 
appropriation,  unless  it  be  made  to  carry  out 
tlie  provisions  of  some  existing  law,  or  treaty 
stipulation,  or  act,  or  resolution  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  tiiat  session; 
or  unless  the  same  be  moved  by  direction  of 
a  standing  or  select  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  proposed  In  pursuance  cf  an  estimate 
s;ibmltt*d   In  accordance  with  law. 

"2.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  report  nn  appropriation  bill  containing 
amendments  proposing  new  or  general  leg- 
islation or  any  restriction  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  which  proposes  a 
limitation  not  authorized  by  law  If  such  re- 
striction is  to  take  effect  or  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive upon  the  happening  of  a  contingency, 
and  if  an  appropriation  bill  Is  reported  to  the 
Senate  containing  amendments  proposing 
new  or  general  legislation  or  any  such  re- 
striction, a  point  of  order  may  be  made 
against  the  blH,  and  if  the  point  Is  sus- 
tained, the  bill  shall  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on   Appropriations. 

"3.  All  amendments  to  general  appropria- 
tion bills  moved  by  direction  of  a  standing 
or  select  committee  of  the  Senate  proposing 
to  Increase  an  appropriation  already  con- 
tained In  the  bill,  or  to  add  new  Items  of  ap- 
propriation, shall,  at  least  one  day  before 
they  are  considered,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  when  actually 
proposed  to  the  bill  no  amendment  propos- 
ing to  increase  the  amount  stated  in  such 
amendment  shall  be  received. 

"4.  No  amendment  which  proposes  gen- 
eral legislation  shall  be  received  to  any  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill;  nor  shall  any  restric- 
tion on  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated which  proposes  a  limitation  not  au- 
thorized by  law  be  received  If  such  restriction 
is  to  take  effect  or  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
the  happening  of  a  contingency. 

"5.  No  amendment,  the  object  of  which  Is 
to  provide  for  a  private  claim,  shall  be  re- 
ceived to  any  general  appropriation  bill,  un- 
less It  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an 
existing  law  or  a  treaty  stipulation,  which 
shall  be  cited  on  the  face  of  the  amendment. 
"6.  (a)  Three  members  of  the  following- 
named  committees,  to  be  selected  by  their 
respective  committees,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  serve  on  said  committee  when  the 
annual  appropriation  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
following  table  opposite  the  name  of  the 
committee  is  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 


-Name  of  committee  Purpose  of  appropriation 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry For -the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services For  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Committee    on     Aeronautical     and     Space    For  aeronautical  and  space  activities  and  mat- 
Sciences,  ters  relatmg  to  the  scientific  aspects  thereof, 

except  those  peculiar  to  or  primarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  weapons 
systems  or  military  operations. 

Committee  on  Commerce For  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  related 

activities. 

ommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia For  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Committee  on  Finance,  Committee  on  Post    For  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and  the 

Office  and  CivU  Service.  I*ost  Office. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations For  the  Department  of  State  and  related  agen- 
cies, and  for  the  foreign  assistance  programs. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.. -  For  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary For  the  Department  of  Justice  and  for  the 

Judiciary. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare For  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 

Committee  on  Public  Works ' For  public  works. 

Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  For  the  development  and  utilization  of  atomic 
Atomic  Energy    (to  be  selected   by  said        energy, 
members). 


"(b)  At  least  one  member  of  each  com- 
mittee enumerated  in  subparagraph  (a),  to 
be  selected  by  his  or  their  respective  com- 
mittees, shall  be  a  member  of  any  conference 
committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
House  upon  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
making  approi^rlatlons  for  the  purposes  spec- 
ified In  the  foregoing  table  opposite  the 
name  of  his  or  their  respective  committee. 

"7.  When  a  point  of  order  is  made  against 
any  restriction  on  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  In  a  general  appropriation  bill 
on  the  ground  that  the  restriction  violates 
this  rule,  the  rule  shall  be  construed  strlctiv 
and.  In  case  of  doubt,  in  favor  of  the  point  oi 
order. 

"RULE    X.X 

"Amendments — germaneness 
"No  amendment  not  germane  or  relevant 
to  the  subject  matter  contained  In  a  bill 
under  consideration  shall  be  received:  nor 
shall  any  amendment  to  any  Item  or  clause 
of  such  bill  be  received  which  docs  not  direct- 
ly relate  thereto;  and  all  questions  of  rele- 
vancy of  amendments,  when  raised,  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Senate  to  be  deckled  without 
debate. 

"rule    XXI 

"Amc7idmcnt  may  be  laid  on  the  tabic  uilh- 

out  prejudice  to  the  bill 

"When    an    amendment    proposed   to  any 

pending  meastu^  is  laid  on  the  table.  It  shall 

not  carry  with  It,  or  prejudice,  such  measure, 

"RULE    XXII 

"Atncndmcnts — division  of  a  question 
"If  the  question  In  debate  contains  several 
propositions,  any  Senator  may  have  the  same 
divided,  except  a  motion  to  strike  out  and 
insert,  which  shall  not  be  divided;  but  the 
rejection  of  a  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert 
one  proposition  shall  not  prevent  a  motion 
to  strike  out  and  insert  a  different  proposi- 
tion; nor  shall  It  prevent  a  motion  simply  to 
strike  out;  nor  shall  the  rejection  of  a  motion 
to  strike  out  prevent  a  motion  to  strike  out 
and  insert.  But  pending  a  motion  to  strike 
out  and  Insert,  the  part  to  be  stricken  out 
and  the  part  to  be  inserted  shall  each  be  re- 
garded for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  a 
question;  and  motions  to  amend  the  part  to 
be  stricken  out  shall  have  precedence. 

"rule   XXIII 

"Amendments  after  third  reading — 
Recommitment 
"When  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  have  been 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  it  shall  not 
be  In  order  to  propose  amendments,  unless 
by  unanimous  consent,  but  It  shall  be  in 
order  at  any  time  before  the  passage  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  to  move  its  commitment; 
and  when  the  bill  or  resolution  shall  again 
be  reported  from  the  committee  it  shall  be 
placed  on  the  Calendar  imless  the  Senate  by 
majority  vote  shall  otherwise  direct. 

"rule  xxrv 
"Motions 

"1.  All  motions  shall  be  reduced  to  WTlt- 
ing,  if  desired  by  the  Presiding  Officer  or  by 
any  Senator,  and  shall  be  read  before  the 
same  shall  be  debated. 

"2.  Any  motion  or  resolution  may  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  by  the  mover  at  any  time 
before  a  decision,  amendment,  or  ordering 
of  the  yeas  and  nays,  except  a  motion  to  re- 
consider, which  shall  not  be  withdrawn  with- 
out leave. 

"RTTLE   XXV 

"Precedence  of  motions — Previous  question 

"1.  When  a  question  Is  pending,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 
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"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"For  the  previous  question. 

"To  postpone  indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
VVhicli  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
^s  they  stand  arranged,  except  that  after  the 
nrevlous  question  shall  have  been  ordered 
on  the  pa.ssagc  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution, 
no  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  shall  be  In 
order;  and  the  motions  relating  to  adjourn- 
ment' to  take  a  recess,  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

'2.  (a)  Whenever  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment to  a  mea-sure  pending  before  the  Senate 
has  received  considerntlon  for  i'  total  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  hours,  during  a  total  of  not 
less  than  three  calendar  days,  any  Senator 
may  move  the  previous  question  with  respect 
to  such  motion  or  amendment. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  measure  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  together  with  any  motions 
cr  amendments  relating  to  it,  has  received 
consideration  for  a  total  of  not  exceeding 
fifteen  calendar  days,  any  Senator  may  move 
the  previous  question  with  respect  to  such 
measure  and  any  or  all  motions  or  amend- 
ments relating  to  it. 

"(c)  When  such  a  motion  is  made  and  a 
quorum  is  ascertained  to  be  present,  It  shall 
be  submitted  Immediately  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  without  debate  and 
shall  be  determined  by  a  "yea"  and  "nay" 
vote,  a  majority  prevailing.  A  previous  ques- 
tion may  be  asked  and  ordered  with  respect 
to  one  or  more  measures,  motions,  amend- 
ments, or  matters,  and  may  embrace  one  or 
more  amendments  to  any  pending  measure, 
motion  or  matter  described  therein,  and  the 
passage  or  rejection  of  the  pending  bill  or 
resolution:  Provided,  hoxoever.  That  any  or  all 
motions  or  amendments  not  so  embraced  by 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question  shall 
be  deemed  rejected.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  so  ordered  as  to  any  measure,  mo- 
tion, amendment,  or  matter,  that  measure, 
motion,  amendment,  or  matter  shall  be  pre- 
sented immediately  to  the  Senate  for  de- 
termination. One  hour  of  debate,  equally 
divided  between  opponents  and  proponents 
shall  be  allowed  on  any  motion,  amendment, 
or  matter,  other  than  the  passage  or  rejection 
of  the  measure,  bill,  or  resolution  on  which 
the  previous  question  has  been  ordered;  and, 
four  hours  of  debate,  divided  in  the  same 
manner,  shall  be  allowed  on  the  passage  or 
rejection  of  the  measure,  bill,  or  resolution 
covered  by  such  order. 

"All  incidental  questions  of  order  arising 
after  a  motion  Is  made  for  the  previous  ques 


the  chamber  after  their  names  have  been 
called  may  obtain  recognition  from  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  and  have  their  votes  recorded 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  vote;  but 
no  Senator  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after 
the  decision  shall  have  been  announced  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  except  that  a  Senator 
may,  for  sufficient  reasons,  with  unanimous 
consent,  change  or  withdraw  his  vote.  No 
motion  to  suspend  this  rule  shall  be  In  order, 
nor  shall  the  Presiding  Officer  entertain  any 
request  to  suspend  It  by  unanimous  consent. 

"2.  When  a  Senator  declines  a  vote  on 
call  of  his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to 
assign  his  reasons  therefor,  and  having  as- 
signed  them,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  Senate:  'Shall  the 
Senator,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him, 
be  excused  from  voting?',  which  question 
shall  be  decided  without  debate;  and  these 
proceedings  shall  be  had  after  the  rollcall 
and  before  the  result  is  announced;  and  any 
further  proceedings  In  reference  hereto  shall 
be  after  such  announcement. 

"3.  No  request  by  a  Senator  for  unanimous 
consent  for  the  taking  of  a  final  vote  on  a 
specified  date  upon  the  passage  of  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  agreement  thereto  until,  upon  a 
rollcall  ordered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  It  shall  be  discovered  that  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  Is  present:  and  when 
a  unanimous  consent  Is  thus  given,  the  same 
shall  operate  as  the  order  of  the  Senate, 
but  any  unanimous  consent  may  be  revoked 
by  another  unanimous  consent  granted  In 
the  manner  prescribed  above  upon  one  day's 
notice. 

"RULE  xxvin 

"Reconsideration 

"1.  When  a  question  has  been  decided  by 
the  Senate,  any  Senator  voting  with  the 
prevailing  side  or  who  has  not  voted  may,  on 
the  same  day  or  on  either  of  the  next  two 
days  of  actual  session  thereafter,  move  a  re- 
consideration; and  If  the  Senate  shall  refuse 
to  reconsider,  or  upon  reconsideration  shall 
affirm  its  first  decision,  no  further  motion  to 
reconsider  shall  be  in  order  unless  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Every  motion  to  reconsider 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote,  and  may 
be  laid  on  the  table  without  affecting  the 
question  in  reference  to  which  the  same  is 
made,  which  shall  be  a  final  disposition  of 
the   motion. 

"2.  When  a  bill,  resolution,  report,  amend- 
ment, order,  or  message,  upon  which  a  vote 
has  been  taken,  shall  have  gone  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  Senate  and  been  com- 
municated to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the   motion   to   reconsider   shall   be    accom- 


secret  ballot  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  one  member  of  that  committee  to 
be  chairman  thereof.  Such  menber  shall  be 
of  the  majority  party  of  the  Senate.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
shall  be  required  for  the  election  of  a  chair- 
man of  any  such  committee. 

"No  Senator  shall  be  elected  or  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  standing 
committee  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 

"When  a  permanent  vacancy  occurs  for 
any  reason  In  the  chairmanship  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  and  of  any  other  committee 
of  the  Senate,  the  vacancy  in  the  member- 
ship shall  first  be  filled  (If  necessary)  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  1  hereof,  and  a  successor 
chairman  thereafter  elected  as  hereinabove 
provided. 

"No  Senator  shall  be  chairman  of  more 
than  one  standing  committee  nor  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  of  each  committee 
of  which  he  may  be  a  member. 

"rule    XXX 

"Standing  covimittees 

"I.  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill 
or  otherwise: 

"(aid)  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
.Space  S'.iences,  to  consist  of  thirteen  Sena- 
tors, to  which  committee  shall  be  referred 
all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  matters  relating  pri- 
marily to  the  following  subjects: 

"(A)  Aeronautical  and  space  activities,  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  except  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with 
the  development  of  weapons  systems  or  mili- 
tary operations. 

"(B)  Matters  relating  generally  to  the  sci- 
entific aspects  of  such  aeronautical  and 
space  activities,  except  those  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

"(C)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(2)  Such  committee  also  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction to  survey  and  review,  and  to  pre- 
pare studies  and  reports  upon,  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  all  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  including  such  activities 
which  are  peculiar  to  or  primarily  asscx;iated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems  or 
military  operations. 

"(b)  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 


tion.   and    pending    such    motion,    shall    be     ^  UnsX  disposition  of  the  motion  to  reconsider 
decided,   whether   on    appeal    or    otherwise. 


panied  by  a  motion  to  request  the  House  to     other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
return  the  same;  which  last  motion  shall  be     jects: 
acted  upon  Immediately  and  without  debate, 
and  if  determined  in  the  negative  shall  be 


without  debate. 

"rule  xxvi 

"Preambles 
"When  a  bill  or  resoltitlon  is  accompanied 
by  a  preamble,  the  question  shall  first  be  put 
on  the  bill  or  resolution  and  then  on  the 
preamble,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  a 
mover  before  an  amendment  of  the  same,  on 
ordering  of  tlie  yeas  and  nays;  or  it  may  be 
laid  on  the  table  without  prejudice  to  the 
bill  or  resolution,  and  shall  be  a  final  dis- 
position of  sxich  preamble. 

"RULE  xxvii 
"Voting,  etc. 
'1.  A  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when 
seconded  by  eleven  Senators,  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  require  a  rollcall  vote.  When  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the  names  of 
Senators  shall  be  called  alphabetically:  and 
each  Senator  shall,  without  debate,  declare 
his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  question  unless 
excused  by  the   Senate.    Senators  entering 


"RULE    XXIX 

"Appointment  of  committees 
"1.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint 
the  members  of  each  standing  committee, 
and  unless  otherwise  ordered,  of  each  other 
committee  of  the  Senate.  All  members  of 
each  such  committee  so  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  by  one  ballot.  A  plurality  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  required  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  each  such  com- 
mittee. 

"In  the  event  a  vacancy  occurs  for  any 
reason  in  the  membership  of  a  standing 
committee  and  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate  during  a  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  A  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  shall 
be  required  in  the  filling  of  a  vacancy. 

"2.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  members 
of  each  such  committee  at  the  beginning  of 
a  Congress  pursuant  to  paragraph  1,  the 
majority    Members    thereof   shall    elect    by 


"1.  Agriculture  generally. 

"2.  Inspection  of  livestock  and  meat  j^rod- 
ucts. 

"3.  Animal  Industry  and  diseases  of  ani- 
mals. 

"4.  Adulteration  of  seeds,  insect  pests,  and 
protection  of  birds  and  animals  in  forest 
reserves. 

"5.  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

"6.  Forestry  in  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain. 

"7.  Agricultural  economies  ajfld  research. 

"8.  Agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry." 

"9.  Dairy  industry. 

"10.  Entomology  and  plant  quarantine. 

"H.  Human  nutrition  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 

"12.  Plant  industry,  soils,  and  agricultxiral 
engineering. 

"13.  Agricultural  educational  extension 
services. 

"14.  Extension  of  farm  credit  and  farm 
security. 

"15.  Rural  electrification. 
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"16.  Agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing and  stabilization  of  prices  oX  agricul- 
tural products. 

"17.  Crop  Insurance  and  soil  conservation. 

"(c)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
consist  of  twenty-four  Senators,  to  whicti 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  m.-xtters  relating  to  appropriation  of 
the  revenue  for  the  stipport  of  the  Govern- 
"Tnen?. 

••(d)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to 
consist  of  tlfteen  Senators,  to  wliich  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

"1.  Common  defense  generally. 

"2.  Tlie  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Dep.^rtment  of  Uie  Air 
Force  generally. 

"3.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes. 

"4.  Pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

"5.  Selective  service. 

"6.  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

"i.  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards. 

"8.  Ammunition  depots. 

"9.  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

"10.  Conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

"11.  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

"12.  Aeronautical  and  space  activities 
peculi.ir  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

"^e)  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

"1.  B.'uiking  and  currency  generally. 

"2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

"3.  Deposit  Insurance. 

"4.  Public  and  private  housing. 

"5    Federal  Re."=erve  System. 

"6.  Gold  and  silver,  including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

"7.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof. 

"8.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. 

"9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

"10.  Bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 

"11.  Deposit  of  moneys. 

"(f»  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  consist 
of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
be  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally. 

"2.  Regulation  of  Interstate  railroads, 
btises.  trucks,  and  pipelines. 

"3.  Communication  by  telephone,  tele- 
graph, radio,  and  television. 

"4.  Civil   aeronatitics.  except   aeronautical 
and  spa-^e  activities  of   the  National   Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 
"5.  Merchant  marine  generally. 
"6.  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels  and 
small  boats. 

■■7.  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  including  pilotage. 

■'8.  Rules  and  International  agreements  to 
prevent  colUsiona  at  sea. 

"9.  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen. 


"10.  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  common  carriers  by  water  and  to  the  in- 
spection of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights 
and  signals,  lifesaving  equipment,  and  fire 
protecUon  on  such  vessels. 

"11.  Coast  aiad  Geodetic  Svirvey. 

"12.  Tlie  Cojist  Guard,  including  lifesaving 
service,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocean 
derelicts. 

•13.  The  Unitetl' States  Coast  Guard  and 
Mercliant  M;irine  Acivdemies. 

"14.  WeaUier  Bmeau. 

"15.  E.\cept  as  provided  in  p.iragraph  jd), 
the  Panama  C.ai.il  and  interoccanic  canals 
gerjerally. 

"16.  Inl.ind  waterways. 

"17.  Fisheries  and  wildlife,  including  re- 
search, restoration,  reiuges,  and  conserva- 
tio:i. 

"18.  Bureau  of  Standards,  including  stand- 
ardization of  weights  and  meastu-cs  and  the 
metric  system. 

"10.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

"(g)  Committee  on  tlie  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  consist  of  seven  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, mess;iges,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

"1.  All  measures  relating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Colimabia  in  general, 
other  than  appropriatioas  therefor,  in- 
cluding— 

"2.  Public  health  and  safety,  sanitation, 
and  qunrantine  regulations. 

"3.  Regulation  of  sale  of  Intoxicating 
liquors. 

■  4.  Adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 

"5.  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 

"6.  liistirance,  executors,  administrators, 
wills,  and  divorce. 

"7.  Municipal  and  Juvenile  courts. 

"8.  Incorporation  and  organization  of 
societies. 

"9.  Munlclp.al  code  and  amendments  fo  the 
crimin.al  and  corporation  laws. 

"(h)  Committee  on  Finance,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee  shall 
l)e  referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  follov/ing  subjects: 

"1.  Revenue  measures  generally. 

"2.  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

■■3.  lieventie  measures  relating  to  the  In- 
sular possessions. 

"4.  Veterans'  measures  generally. 

"5.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"6.  Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

"7.  Compens.itlon  of  veterans. 

"(i)  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
ject.? : 

"1.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

"2.  Treaties. 

"3.  Establishment  of  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 

"4.  Protection  of  American  citizens  abroad 
and  expatriation. 

"5.  Neutrality. 

"6.  International  conferences  and  con- 
gresses. 

"7    The  American  National  Red  Cross. 

"8.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

.  "9.  Measures    relating    to    the    diplomatic 
service. 

"10.  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries. 

"11.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  and 
cultural  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and 
to  safeguard  American  business  Interests 
abroad. 


"12.  United  Nations  Org.inizatlon  aud  In- 
ternational  financial  and  moneUiry  organi' 
zations. 
"13.  Foreign  loans  and  grants. 
"14.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
"15.  Tarilfs  and  import  quotas  and  mat- 
ters related  tliereto. 

"(JMD  Committee  on  Government  Opera, 
tions,  to  con.'^ist  of  tifleen  Senators,  to  wliich 
committee  shall  be  rcierred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

"(A)  Budget  and  accounting  mc.istires, 
other    than    appropriations. 

"(B)  Reorgani;:ation  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty 
of— 

"(A)  receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  of  submittini;  stich  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
in  connection  with  the  subject  matter  ol 
such  reports; 

"(B)  studying  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  economy  and  elflcieacy; 

"(C)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government; 

"(D)  studying  the  intcr<,'overnmental  re- 
lationships between  the  United  Stales  and 
the  States  and  mtuiicipalltles. 

"(k)  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

"1.  Public  lands  generally.  Including  entry, 
casements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

"2.  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands. 
"3.  Forfeiture    of    land    grants    and  alien 
ownership,    Including    alieu    ownerships  of 
mineral  Uuids. 

"4.  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks 
created   from   the   public  domain. 

"5.  Military  parks  and  battlefields,  and 
national  cemeteries. 

"C.  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  of  interest  on  the  public  domain. 

"7.  Measures  relating  generally  to  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  aflecting  their  revenue  and  appropria- 
tions. 

"8.  Irrigation  and  reclamation.  Including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  for  Irrigation  proj- 
ects. 

"9.  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  appor- 
tionment of  waters  for  Irrigation  purposes. 
"10.  Mining  interests  generally. 
"11.  Mineral    land   laws   and   claims  and 
entries  thereunder. 
"12.  Geological  survey. 
"13.  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

"14.  Petroleum  conservation  and  conser- 
vation of  the  radium  supply  in  the  United 
States. 

"15.  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Indians  and  the  Indian  tribes. 

"16.  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  edu- 
cation, and  management  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands 
and  general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 
"(1)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  oiher 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 
"1.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  crimlnnl 
generally. 

"2.  Constitutional  amendments. 
"3.  Federal  courts  and  judges. 
"4.  Local  courts  In  the  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 
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„5  Revision  and  codification  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States. 

•■6  National  penitentiaries. 

'■7'  Protection     of    trade    and    commerce 

■rainst  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 
""••a  Holidays  and  celebrations. 

"0.  Bankruptcy,  mutiny,  espionage,  and 
i-nunterf  citing. 

•10   State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 

•  u'  Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance  of 
Members,  and  their  acceptance  of  Incompati- 
ble cfBces. 

•12  Civil  liberties. 

•  13.  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks. 
•14!  Patent  Office. 

•15   Immigration  and  naturalization. 
•16   Apportionment  of  Representatives. 
'•n.  Measures  relating   to  claims   against 

the  United  States, 
•18  Interstate  compacts  generally, 
"(m)  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
'.ire  to  consist  of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  followmg 
subjects: 

"1.  Measures  relating  to  health,  education. 
labor,  or  public  welfare  generally. 

"2.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 
"3  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
'■4!  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  Into  Interstate  commerce. 
•■5.  Regulation  or  prevention  of  importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract,  and 
migratory  labor  generally. 
"6.  Child  la"bor. 
'•7.  Labor  statistics. 
"8.  Labor  standards. 
"9.  School-lunch  program. 
"10.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 
"11.  Railroad    labor    and    railroad    retire- 
me:it  and    unemployment,    except    revenue 
measures  relating  thereto. 

"12.  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

"13.  Coltunbia    Institution    for    the    Deaf. 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University;  Freed- 
men's  Hospital;  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
"14.  Welfare  of  miners. 
"15.  Vocational    rehabilitation    and    edu- 
cation of  veterans. 

"16.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 
"17.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 
"18.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life. 
"19.  National  social  security. 
"20.  Employment,  unemployment  and  the 
utilization  of  manpower. 

"(n)  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
otlier  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 
"1.  The  Federal  civil  service  generally. 
"2.  The  status  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States.  Including  their  compensa- 
tior,,  classification,  and  retirement. 

'■3.  The  postal  service  generally.  Including 
the  railway  mail  service,  and  measures  relat- 
ing to  ocean  mail  and  pneumatic-tube  serv- 
ice; but  excluding  post  roads. 
"4.  Postal-savings  banks. 
"5.  Census  and  the  collection  of  statistics 
generally. 
"6.  The  National  Archives. 
"(o)  Committee  on  Public  Works,  to  con- 
sist of  fifteen  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall   be   referred    all   proposed   legislation, 
messages,   petitions,   memorials,   and    other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

'1.  Flood    control    and    Improvement    of 
rivers  and  harbors. 

"2.  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion,  and   bridges   and   dams    (other   than 
international  bridges  and  dams). 
■  3.  Water  power. 


"4.  Oil  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 

WtXtcrs. 

"5.  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  Im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally. 

"6.  Measures  relating  to  the  pvu-chase  01 
sites  and  construction  of  post  offices,  ctis- 
tomhouses.  Federal  courthouses,  and  Gov- 
ernment bulldyigs  within  ths  District  of 
Columbia. 

"7.  Measures  relating  to  the  Capitol  build- 
ing and  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings. 

"8.  Measures  relating  to  the  construction 
or  reconstruction,  maintenance,  and  care  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution, 

"9.  Public  reservations  and  parks  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Including  Rork 
Creek  Park  and  the  Zoological  Park. 

"10.  Meastu-es  relating  to  the  conctruction 
or  maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads.     , 

"(p)(l)  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, to  consist  of  nine  Senators,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

"(A)  Matters  relating  to  the  payment  of 
money  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  or  creating  a  charge  upon  the  same; 
except  that  any  resolution  relating  to  sub- 
stantive matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  first  referred  to  such  committee. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(o)(8).  matters  relating  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Senate  Library;  statuary 
and  pictures;  acceptance  or  purchase  of 
works  of  art  for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic 
Gardens;  management  of  the  Library  of 
Congress;  purchase  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts; erection  of  montmients  to  the  niem- 
oi-y  of  Individuals. 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(0)8,  matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  incorporation  of  similar 
institutions. 

"(D)  Matters  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President.  Vice  President,  or  Members 
of  Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested 
elections;  credentials  and  qualifications; 
Federal  elections  generally;  Presidential  suc- 
cession. 

"(E)  Matters  relating  to  parliamentary 
rules;  floor  and  gallery  rules;  Senate  Restau- 
rant: administration  of  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  and  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capi- 
tol; assignment  of  office  space;  and  services 
to  the  Senate. 

"(F)  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rection of   the  CONGRESSIONAI,  RECORD. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shall  also  have  the 
duty  of  assigning  office  space  In  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  and  In  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings, 

"(3)  Such  committee  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  investigate  every  alleged  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  to  make  ap- 
propriate findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
with  respect  thereto  after  according  to  any 
Individual  concerned  due  notice  and  oppor- 
timlty  for  hearing.  In  any  case  In  which 
the  committee  determines  that  any  such 
violation  has  occurred,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  committee  to  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate appropriate  disciplinary  action.  Includ- 
ing reprimand,  censvu-e,  suspension  from  of- 
fice or  employment,  or  expulsion  from  office 
or  employment. 

"2.  The  said  committees  shall  continue 
and  have  the  power  to  act  untU  their  suc- 
cessors  are   appointed. 

"3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  subsection,  each  standing  com- 
mittee, and  each  subcommittee  of  any  such 
committee,  Is  authorized  to  fix  the  number 
of  Its  members  (but  not  less  than  one-third 


of  Its  entire  membership)  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  thereof  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  be  considered  by 
said  committee,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946. 

"(b)  Each  standing  committee,  and  eacn 
subcommittee  of  any  such  committee.  Is 
authorized  to  fix  a  lesser  numl>er  than  one- 
third  of  Its  entire  membership  who  shall 
constitute  a  quortun  thereof  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

"4.  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two  and 
no    more    of    the   following   standing   com- 
mittees:   Committee    on    Aeronautical    and 
Space  Sciences;    Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry;  Committee  on  Appropriations; 
Committee   on   Armed   Services;    Committee 
on   Banking  and   Currency;    Committee  on 
Commerce;    Committee    on   Finance;    Cotn- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations;  Committee  on 
Government  Operations;    Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  and  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
No  Senator  shaU  serve  on  more  than  one  of 
ths    following   standing    committees:    Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia;   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  aud  Administration. 
Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  no  more  than 
two  of  the  subcommittees  of  any  standing 
committee  of  which  he  may  be  a  member, 
except  that  he  may  serve  on  more  than  two 
subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.   The    foregoing    provisions    of    this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  effective  during  any 
period  when  there  are  more  tlian  forty-six 
Senators  of  the  minority  party. 

"5.  No  standing  committee  shall  sit  with- 
out special  leave  while  the  Senate  is  iu 
session.  A  motion  for  leave  for  a  standing 
committee  to  sit  while  the  Senate  Is  in 
session  sliall  be  a  privileged  motion  and  shall 
not  be  debatable. 


"Etn.E   XXXI 

•Committee  procedure 
"1.  Each  standing  committee  shall  meet 
at  such  time  as  It  may  prescribe  by  rule  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  section  133(a) 
of  tlie  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
upon  the  call  of  the  chairman  thereof,  and 
at  such  other  time  as  may  be  fixed  by 
wTitten  notice  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  filed  with  . 
the  committee  clerk. 

"2.  The  business  to  be  considered  at  any 
meeting  of  a  standing  committee  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  Its  rules.  Any 
measure,  motion,  or  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  which  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  indicate 
their  desire  to  consider  by  votes  or  by  pres- 
entation or  wrritten  notice  ^led  with  the 
committee  clerk,  shall  be  considered  at  such 
meeting. 

"Action  for  the  Initiation,  conduct,   and 
termination  of  hearings  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee upon  any  measure  or  matter  within 
its  Jurisdiction  shall  be  determined  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
"3.  Whenever    any    measure,    motion,    or 
other  matter  pending  before  a  standing  com- 
mittee has  received  consideration  in  execu- 
tive session  or  sessions  of  the  committee  for 
a  total  of  not  less  than  five  hours,  any  Sena- 
tor may  move  the  previous  question  with  re- 
spect thereto.    When  such  a  motion  is  made 
and  seconded,  or  a  petition  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  Is  presented  to  the 
chairman,  and  a  quorum  as  prescribed  by 
conunittee   rules   pursuant    to    paragraph    3 
of  rule  XXX  is  present.  It  shall  be  submitted 
immedlatelv  to  tlie  committee  by  the  chair- 
man, and  shall  be  determined  without  de- 
bate  by  yea-and-nay   vote.     A   motion   for 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  decided  by  a 
majority   vote   of   the   Senators   voting.     A 
previous  question  may  be  asked  and  ordered 
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with  respect  to  one  or  more  pending  meas- 
ures, motions,  or  matters,  and  may  embrace 
one  or  more  pending  amendments  to  any 
pending  measure,  motion,  or  matter  de- 
scribed therein  and  final  action  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  pending  bill  or  resolution.  If 
the  previous  question  is  so  ordered  as  to  any 
measure,  motion,  or  matter,  that  measure, 
motion,  or  matter  shall  be  presented  im- 
mediately to  the  committee  for  determina- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  committee  desir- 
ing to  be  heard  on  one  or  more  of  the  meas- 
ures, motions,  or  other  matters  on  which 
the  previous  question  has  been  ordered  shall 
be  allowed  to  speak  thereon  for  a  total  of 
thirty  minutes. 

"4.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  herein, 
where  applicable,  and  of  paragraphs  2  and  3 
herein  shall  be  applicable  to  meetings  and 
procedure  thereat  at  any  meeting  of  any  sub- 
committee of  any  standing  committee. 

"RULE  XXXII 

"Instructions  to  report  on  major  legislative 
matters 

"1.  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  after 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  for  any 
Senator  to  make  a  motion  to  denominate  any 
measure  then  pending  In  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  as  a  'major  leg- 
islative matter."  and  such  motion  shall  be  a 
privileged  matter  and  subject  to  immediate 
consideration,  provided  that  a  notice  of  In- 
tention to  make  such  a  motion  shall  have 
been  presented  on  the  previous  calendar  day 
on  which  the  Senate  was  in  session,  and 
printed  In  the  Senate  Journal. 

"2.  Debate  upon  such  motion  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  eight  hours,  the  time  to  be  evenly 
divided  between  the  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents  of  the  motion. 

'•3.  Such  motion,  when  agreed  to,  shall 
constitute  an  instruction  to  the  comm.ittee 
to  which  the  measure  denominated  a  'major 
legislative  matter"  has  been  referred  to  re- 
port such  measure  to  the  Senate  within  30 
calendar  days,  by  poll  or  otherwise,  with  the 
recommendation  (a)  that  it  be  passed,  or 
(b)  that  it  not  be  passed,  or  (c)  that  it  be 
passed  with  such  eimendments  as  shall  be 
recommended. 

"RCLE  xxxni 
'■Session  with  closed  doors 

"On  a  motion  made  and  carried  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  Senators  present  and  voting 
to  close  the  doors  of  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  business  which  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Senator,  require  secrecy,  the 
Presiding  OfQcer  shall  direct  the  galleries  to 
be  cleared;  and  during  the  discussion  of 
such  motion  the  doors  shall  remain  closed. 

"rule  xxxrv 
"Executive  sessions 

"1.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  meet  the  Senate  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  the  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive business,  he  shall  have  a  seat  on  the 
right  of  the  Presiding  OtHcer.  When  the 
Senate  shall  be  convened  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  any  other  place,  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  Sen- 
ators shall  attend  at  the  place  appointed, 
with  the  necessary  officers  of  the  Senate. 

"2.  All  business  In  the  Senate  shall  be 
transacted  in  open  session,  unless  the  Senate 
in  closed  session  by  a  majority  vote  shall 
determine  that  a  particular  nomination, 
treaty,  or  other  matter  shall  be  considered  In 
closed  executive  session,  in  which  case  all 
subsequent  proceedings  with  respect  to  said 
nomination,  treaty,  or  other  matter  shall  be 
kept  secret:  Provided,  That  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  as  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  pro- 
ceedings in  closed  executive  session  may  be 
removed  on  motion  adopted  by  vjnalority 
vote  of  the  Senate  in  closed  executive  ses- 
sion: Provided  further.  That  rule  XXXIII 
shall  apply  to  open  executive  session:  And 
provided    further.   That    any    Senator    may 


make    public   his   vote    In    closed   executive 

session. 

-3.  When  the  Senate  Is  acting  In  closed 
executive  session,  the  Senate  Chamber  shall 
be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Chief  Clerk,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  PiU-llamentarlan,  and  such  other  officers 
as  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  think  necessary; 
and  all  such  officers  shall  be  sworn  to  secrecy. 

•'4.  All  confidential  communications  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  by  the  Senators  and  the 
officers  of  the  Senate  kept  secret  until  the 
Senate  shall,  by  resolution,  take  off  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy,  or  unless  the  same  shall 
be  considered  in  open  executive  session. 

•5.  Any  Senator  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
who  shall  disclose  the  secret  or  confidential 
business  or  proceedings  of  the  Senate  (ex- 
cept for  the  disclosure  by  a  Senator  of  his 
vote  in  closed  executive  session)  shall  be  li- 
able, if  a  Senator,  to  suffer  expulsion  from 
the  body;  and  if  an  officer,  to  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  the  Senate,  and  to  pvinlshment 
for  contempt. 

■•6.  Whenever,  by  the  request  of  the  Senate 
or  any  committee  thereof,  any  docvunents  or 
papers  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  head  of  any  Depart- 
ment relating  to  any  matter  pending  In  the 
Senate,  the  proceedings  In  regard  to  which 
are  secret  or  confidential  under  tlie  rules, 
said  documents  and  papers  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  confidential,  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

"RULE    XXXV 

"Executive  sessions — Proceedings  on  treaties 

••1.  When  a  treaty  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Senato  for  ratification.  It  shall  be  read  a  first 
time:  and  no  motion  In  respect  to  it  shall  be 
in  order  except  to  refer  it  to  a  committee,  or 
to  consider  it  In  open  executive  session. 

■"When  a  treaty  Is  reported  from  a  com- 
mittee with  or  without  amendment,  it  shall, 
unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise  direct,  lie 
one  day  for  consideration;  after  which  It 
may  be  read  a  second  time  and  considered 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  when  It  shall 
be  proceeded  with  by  articles,  and  the  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  committee  shall  be 
first  acted  upon,  after  which  other  amend- 
ments may  be  proposed:  and  when  through 
with,  the  proceedings  had  as  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole  siiall  be  reported  to  the  Senate, 
when  the  question  shall  be,  If  the  treaty  be 
amended.  Will  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  made  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole?"  And  the  amendments  may  be  taken 
separately  or  In  gross,  if  no  Senator  shall  ob- 
ject: after  which  new  amendments  may  be 
proposed. 

"The  decisions  thus  made  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  resolution  of  ratification, 
with  or  without  amendments,  as  the  case 
may  be.  which  shall  be  proposed  on  a  subse- 
quent day.  unless  the  Senate  shall  otherwise 
determine;  at  which  stage  no  amendment 
shall  be  received  unless  by  unanimous 
consent. 

"On  the  final  question  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  In  the  form  agreed 
to.  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  shall  be  necessary  to  determine 
It  In  the  affirmative;  but  all  other  motions 
and  questions  upon  a  treaty  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  vote,  except  a  motion  to  post- 
pone Indefinitely,  which  shall  be  decided  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds. 

•"2.  Treaties  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  shall  be  resumed 
at  the  second  or  any  subsequent  session  of 
the  same  Congress  at  the  stage  in  which  they 
were  left  at  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
session  at  which  they  were  transmitted:  but 
all  proceedings  on  treaties  shall  terminate 
with  the  Congress,  and  they  shall  be  resumed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Congress 
as  if  no  proceedings  had  previously  been  had 
thereon. 


"RtJl-E  xxxvi 

'•Executive  session — proceedings  on 
ncnninatiojis 

"1.  When  nominations  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate 
they  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  be  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  committees;  and  the 
final  question  on  every  nomination  shall  be. 
"Will  the  Senate  advl.se  and  consent  to  this 
nomination?",  which  question  shall  not  be 
put  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  nomina- 
tion Is  received,  nor  on  the  day  on  which  it 
may  be  reported  by  a  committee,  unless  the 
Senate,  by  majority  vote,  should  so  direct 

"2.  When  a  nomination  Is  confirmed  or  re- 
jected, any  Senator  voting  in  the  majority 
may  move  fnr  a  reconsideration  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  vote  was  taken,  or  on 
either  of  the  next  two  days  of  actual  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Senate;  but  if  a  notifica- 
tion of  the  confirmation  or  rejection  on  a 
nomination  shall  have  been  sent  to  the 
President  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
within  which  a  motion  to  reconsider  may 
be  made,  the  motion  to  reconsider  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  motion  to  request  the 
President  to  return  such  notification  to  the 
Senate.  Any  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
on  a  nomination  may  be  laid  on  the  table 
without  prejudice  to  the  nomination,  and 
shall  be  a  final  disposition  of  such  motion. 

"3.  Nominations  confirmed  or  rejected  by 
the  Senate  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  until  the  expiration  of 
the  time  limited  for  making  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  same,  or  while  a  motion  to  re- 
consider is  pending,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Senate. 

"4.  When  the  Senate  shall  adjourn  or  take 
a  recess  for  more  than  thirty  days,  all  motions 
to  reconsider  a  vote  upon  a  nomination 
which  has  been  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  which  shall  be  pending  at  the  time 
of  taking  such  adjournment  or  recess,  shall 
fall;  and  the  Secretary  shall  return  all  such 
nominations  to  the  President  as  conflrmed 
or  rejected  by  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be 

"5.  Nominations  neither  conflrmed  nor  re- 
jected during  the  session  at  which  they  are 
made  shall  not  be  acted  upon  at  any  suc- 
ceeding session  without  being  again  made 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President;  and  If  the 
Senate  shall  adjourn  or  take  a  recess  lor 
more  than  thirty  days,  all  nominations  pend- 
ing and  not  finally  acted  upon  at  the  time 
of  taking  such  adjotirnment  or  recess  shall 
be  returned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President, 
and  shall  not  again  be  considered  unless  they 
shall  again  be  made  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President. 

"RULE  xx.Yvn 
"The  President  furnished  tcith  copies  of  rec- 
ords  of  executive  sessions 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall. 
from  time  to  time,  be  furnished  with  an 
authenticated  transcript  of  the  executive 
records  of  the  Senate,  but  no  further  extract 
from  the  Executive  Journal  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary,  except  by  spec:al 
order  of  the  Senate;  and  no  paper,  except 
original  treaties  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  final- 
ly acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  without 
an  order  of  the  Senate  for  that  purpose. 

"RULE  XXXVIII 

"Conference  committees 
"1  A  m.ajorlty  of  the  Senate  members  of  a 
committee  of  conference  shall  have  Indicated 
by  their  votes  their  sympathy  with  the  bill  as 
passed  and  their  concurrence  in  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  Senate  on  the  matters  in 
disagreement  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  occasion  the  app>olntment  of  the 
committee. 

"2.  The  presentation  of  reports  of  commit- 
tees of  conference  shall  always  be  In  order 
except  If  a  question  of  order  or  a  motion  to 
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Hiourn  is  pending,  or  which  the  Senate  Is 
*.  ^?Hine-  and  when  received,  the  question  of 
'"llpdine  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
P'^f  S  ralBcd.   shall   be   Immediately   put. 
P°H  shall  be  determined  without  debate. 
'°.-,  conferees  shall  not  Insert  In  their  re- 
Jfnvitter  not  committed  to  them  by  either 
Ssfnor  shall  they  strike  from  the  bUl 
S  er  agreed  to  by  both  Houses.     If  new 
!^tt!r  is  inserted  in  the  report,  or  if  mat- 
^  which  was  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  is 
ulclenfrom  the  bill,  a  point  of  order  may 
t  nv-de  aEainst  the  report,  and  If  the  point 
oMer  is  sustained,  the  report  shall  be  re- 
!nmmltted  to  the  committee  of  conference. 
TEvery  report  of  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence shall   be   accompanied   by   a    detailed 
!utement  of  the  Senate  conferees  sufTiciently 
pSt  to  inform   the  Senate  what  effect 
luch  amendments  or  propositions  as  the  con- 
erence  shall  have  agreed  to  will  have  upon 
i^e  measures    to   which    they   relate.     The 
tatement  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
signed  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Senate 

""-rTar  In  any  case  In  which  a  disagree- 
ment to  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
subnitutc  has  been  referred  to  conferees.  It 
sha'l  be  m  order  for  the  conferees  to  report 
a  substitute  on  the  same  subject  matter; 
but  they  may  not  include  in  the  report  mat- 
ter not  commuted  to  them  by  either  House. 
They  may  however,  include  in  their  report 
in  any  such  case  matter  which  is  a  germane 
modification  of  subjects  In  disagreement. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  conferees 
violate  subsection  (a),  the  conference  re- 
port shall  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 


"RULE   XXXIX 

"itcssagcs:  matter  from  the  President  and  the 
House  of  Representatives 
"1  Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
rmted  States  or  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  received  at  any  stage  of 
proceedings,  except  while  the  Senate  Is  di- 
viding, or  while  a.  question  of  order  or  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  is  pending. 

"2  Messages  shnll  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Ropresentatlvcs  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
previously  certify  the  determination  of  the 
Senate  upon  all  bills,  joint  resolutions,  and 
other  resolutions  which  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  House,  or  in  which  Its  con- 
currence may  be  requested;  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  certify  and  deliver  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  all  resolu- 
tions and  olhcr  communications  which  may 
be  directed  to  him  by  the  Senate. 

"3.  The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any  time 
lay.  and  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  for 
a  Senator  to  move  to  lay.  before  the  Senate, 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  President  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  any  question  pending  at  that 
time  shall  be  suspended  for  this  purpose. 
Any  motion  so  made  shall  be  determined 
without  debate. 

"rule  XL 

"Printing  of  papers,  etc. 
"1.  Every  motion  to  print  documents,  re- 
ports, and  other  matter  transmitted  by  any 
of  the  executive   departments,  or  to  print 
memorials,    petitions,    accompanying    docu- 
ments, or  any  other  paper,  except  bills  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  a  Senator,  communica- 
tions from  the  legislatures  or  conventions, 
lawfully  called,  of  the  respective  States,  and 
motion  to  print  by  order  of  the  standing  or 
select  committees  of  the  Senate,  shall,  un- 
less the  Senate  shall  otherwise  order,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration.    When  a  motion  is  made  to 
commit  with  Instructions,  it  shall  be  in  or- 
der to  add   thereto   a  motion  to  print. 

•'2.  Motions  to  print  additional  numbers 
shall  also  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  and  when  the 
committee  shall   report  favorably,   the  re- 


port shall  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  thereof;  and  when  the 
cost  of  printing  such  additional  ntunbers 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  concurrence  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  necessary  for  an  order  to 
print  the  same. 

"3.  Every  bill  and  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced on  leave  or  reported  from  a  committee, 
and  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  all 
reports  of  committees,  shall  be  printed,  un- 
less, for  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  such  printing  may  be  dispensed  with. 
"4.  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill  or 
a  joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any 
statute  or  part  thereof  It  shall  make  a  report 
thereon  and  shall  Include  in  .such  report  or  m 
an  accompanying  document  (to  be  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  such  committee)   (a)  the  text 
of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed;  and  (b)  a  comparative 
print  of  that  part  of  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  the  amendment  and  of  the  stat- 
ute or  part  thereof  proposed  to  be  amended, 
showing  by  stricken-through  type  and  itaUcs, 
parallel  columns,  or  other  appropriate  typo- 
craphlcal  devices  the  omissions  and  insertions 
which  would  be  made  by  the  bill  or  joint 
resolution   if   enacted   in   the   form   recom- 
mended by  the  committee.    The  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  such  report  in  which 
it  is  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee   It  is  necessary  to  dispense  with  the 
requirements  of  the  subsection  to  expealte 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 
"rule  xli 
"Withdrawal  of  papers 
"1    No  memorial  or  other  paper  presented 
to  the  Senate,  except  original  treaties  finally 
acted  upon,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  its  files 
except  by  order  of  the  Senate.    But  when  an 
act  may  pass  for  the  settlement  of  any  private 
claim,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transmit 
to  the  officer  charged  with  the  settlement  the 
papers  on  flic  relating  to  the  claim. 

"2  No  memorial  or  other  paper  upon  which 
an  adverse  report  has  been  made  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Senate  unless 
copies  thereof  shall  be  left  in  the  office  of 

the  Secretary. 

"rule  xlh 

"Reference  of  claims  cases  and  of  claims  ad- 
versely reported 
"1  Whenever  a  private  bill  is  under  con- 
sideration, it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
referring  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Clauns, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
March  3, 1883,  as  amended. 

"2  Whenever  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  to 
whom  any  claim  has  been  referred  reports 
adversely,  and  the  report  is  agreed  to  t 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  take  the 
papers  from  the  files  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring them  at  a  subsequent  session,  unless 
the  claimant  shall  present  a  petition  therefor, 
stating  that  new  evidence  has  been  discov- 
ered since  the  report,  and  setting  forth  the 
substance  of  such  new  evidence  But  wheii 
there  has  been  no  adverse  report,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  transmit  all 
such  papers  to  the  committee  In  which  stich 
claims  are  pending. 

"rule  xLin 
"Business  continued  from  session  to  session 
"1    At  the  second  or  any  subsequent  ses- 
sion'of  a  Congress,  the  legislative  business 
of  the  Senate  which  remained  undetermined 
at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding  session  of 
that   Congress  shall   be   resumed   and  pro- 
ceeded with  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  had  taken  place. 
"2   The    rules    of    the    Senate    shall    be 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress 
on   a  yea   and   nay  vote,   a   quorum   being 
present.    A  majority  of  the  Senators  voting 


and  present   shall   prevail.     They   may  be 
changed  at  any  time  a£  provided  in  these 

rules. 

"rule  xliv 

"Privilege  of  the  floor 
"No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  floor 
of   the   Senate   while   In  session,  except   as 

follows:  „^  ^  . 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  private  secretary. 

"The  President  elect  and  Vice  President 
elect  of  the  United  States. 

"Ex-Presldents  and  ex-Vice  Presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

"Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"Ex-Senators  and  Senators  elect. 

"The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

"Ex-Secretaries  and  ex-Sergeants  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate. 

"Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Members  elect. 

"Ex-Speakers  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. „  . 

"The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Hovise  ana 
his  chief  deputy  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
and  his  deputy. 

"Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

"Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  the  United 

States. 

"Governors  of  States  and  Territories. 

"Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"Members  of  National  Legisla.tvires  of  for- 
eign countries. 

"Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

"Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. ,^      . 

"The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  As- 
sistant Librarian  in  charge  of  the  Law 
Library. 

"The  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Sanithsonlan  In- 
stitution. 

"Clerks  to  Senate  committees  and  clerks 
to  Senators  when  in  the  actual  discharge  of 
their  official  duties.  Clerks  to  Senators,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  floor,  must  be  regularly 
appointed  and  borne  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  as  such. 

"RUI.E    XLV 

"Regulation  of  the  Senate  King  of  the 

Capitol 
"1.  The  Senate  Chamber  shall  not  be 
granted  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate;  no  smoking  shall  *e  per- 
mitted at  any  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  lighted  cigars  be  brought  into  the 
Chamber. 

"2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules   and   Administration   to  make   all 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  such  parts  of 
the  Capitol,  its  passages  and  galleries,  includ- 
ing   the    restaurant   and    the    Senate   Office 
Building,  as  are  or  may  be  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  its  officers,  to  be  en- 
forced under  the  direction  of  the  Presiding 
Officer.     They  shall  make  such  regulations 
respecting  the  reporters'  galleries  of  the  Sen- 
ate   together  with  the  adjoining  rooms  and 
facilities,  as  will  confine  their  occupancy  and 
vise  to  bona  fide  reporters  for  dally  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  to  bona  fide  reporters 
of  news  or  press  associations  requiring  tele- 
graph service  to  their  membership,  and  to 
bona  fide  reporters  for  dally  news  dissemi- 
nation through  radio,  television,  wire,  wire- 
less    and    similar    media    of    Uansmission. 
These  regulations  shall  so  provide  for  the  use 
of  such  space  and  faciUties  as  fairly  to  dis- 
tribute their  use  to  all  such  media  of  news 
dissemination. 

"rule  XL VI 

"Suspension  and  amendment  of  the  rules 
"No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or  amend 
any  rule,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  in 
order  except  on  one  day's  notice  In  writing, 
specifying  precisely  the  rule  or  part  Propos*^ 
to  be  suspended,  modified,  or  amended,  and 
the  purpose  thereof.     These  rules  may  be 
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amended  by  a  majority  vote,  but  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  present,  a  quorvim 
being  present,  is  required  for  their  suspen- 
sion. Any  rule  may  be  suspended  without 
notice  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  clause  1. 
rule  XXVII. 

"rcxe  xLvn 

"Disclosure  of  financial  interests 
"1.  Each  individual  who  at  any  time  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in 
excess  of  $10,000  per  annimi,  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar 
.  year  a  written  report  containing  the  follow- 
ing information: 

••(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  jointly,  exclusively  of  any  dwell- 
ing occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by 
members  of  his  immediate  family,  at  the 
end  of  that  calendar  year: 

"(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  spouse, 
or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly  at  the  end 
of  that  calendar  year; 

"(c)  The  total'amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  and  the  source  and  amount  of  each 
capital  gain  realized  in  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $5,000,  during  that  calendar  year  by  him 
or  by  his  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or 
pursuant  to  the  direction  of  him  or  his 
spouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  as  a 
resvilt  of  any  transaction  or  series  of  related 
transactions  in  securities  or  commodities,  or 
any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  or  any 
interest  therein  other  than  a  dwelling  oc- 
cupied as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members 
of  his  immediate  family; 

"(d)  The  source  and  amoimt  of  each  item 
of  income,  each  item  of  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  cr  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  or  accruing  to  him.  his  spouse,  or 
from  him  and  his  spouse  jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  during 
that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  $100  in 
amount  or  value:  including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarliun  received  by  him  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of  individuals, 
cr  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment, 
travel,  or  othe*-  facilities  received  by  him  in 
kind; 

"(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  pro- 
fessional firm  which  engages  in  practice  be- 
fore any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  in  which  he  has 
a  financial  interest;  and  the  name,  address, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom  any 
services  involving  representation  before  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  which  were  performed  dur- 
ing that  calendar  year,  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  services  performed,  and 
the  total  fees  received  or  receivable  by  the 
firm  as  compensation  for  such  services; 

'■(fi  The  name,  addres.-,  and  nature  of  the 
principal  business  or  activity  of  each  business 
or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  with  which 
he  was  associated  at  any  time  during  that 
calendar  year  as  an  officer,  director,  or  part- 
ner, or  In  any  other  managerial  capacity. 

■2.  Each  asset  consisting  of  an  Interest  in 
a  business  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
p  ise.  the  location  of  its  principal  office,  and 
the  nature  of  the  business  or  activity  in 
which  it  is  principally  engaged  or  with  which 


it  is  principally  concerned,  except  that  an 
asset  which  is  a  security  traded  on  any  se- 
ctirities  exchange  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  of 
the  United  States  may  be  identified  by  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  the  security 
and  the  name  of  the  issuer  thereof.  Each 
liability  which  Is  subject  to  disclosure  under 
paragraph  1  shall  be  Identified  in  each  re- 
port made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a 
statement  of  the  name  and  the  address  of 
the  creditor  to  whom  the  obligation  of  such 
liability  is  owed. 

"3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, each  individual  who  is  required  by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31  of 
the  next  following  calendar  year.  No  such 
report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1964.  The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  officere  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  rule.  Any  individual  who 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  before 
the  close  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file  such 
report  on  the  last  day  of  such  service,  or  on 
such  date  not  more  than  three  months  there- 
after as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  pre- 
scribe, and  the  report  so  made  shall  be  made 
for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year  dur- 
ing which  such  individual  so  served.  When- 
ever there  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  report  made  by  any  individual  In 
compliance  with  paragraph  1  for  any  cal- 
endar year,  the  Secretary  may  accept  from 
that  individual  for  any  succeeding  calendar 
year,  in  lieu  of  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph 1.  a  certificate  containing  an  acctirate 
recitation  of  the  changes  in  such  report 
which  are  required  for  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  for  that  succeeding 
calendar  year,  or  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  no  change  In  such  report  is  required  for 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1  for  that  succeeding  calendar  year. 

"4.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under  this 
rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which  shall  be 
prepared  and  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  be  made  in  such  man- 
ner and  detail  as  he  shall  prescribe.     The 
Secretary    may    provide    for    the    grouping 
within  such  reports  and  certificate  of  items 
which  are  required  by  paragraph  1  to  be  dis- 
closed whenever  he  determines  that  separate 
Itemization  thereof  is  not  feasible  or  Is  not 
required  for  accurate  disclosure  with  respect 
to  such  Uems.    Reports  and  certificates  filed 
under  this  rule  shall  be  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  public  records  for  not  less  than  six 
years  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  they  are  made,  and  while  so  retained 
shall   be   available   for   inspection  by  mem- 
l>ers   of   the   public   under  such    reasonable 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
"5.  As  used  in  this  rule — 
"ta)   the   term  'asset'   includes  any  bene- 
ficial interest  held  or   possessed  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  business  or  financial  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  in  any  security  or  evidence 
of   indebtedness,   but   does   not  include  any 
interest  in  any  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501  ( a )  of  such  Code. 

"(b»  the  term  'liability'  includes  any  lia- 
bility of  any  trust  in  which  a  beneficial 
interest  is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

"(c)  the  term  'income*  means  gross  income 
as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

"(d)  the  term  'sectirity'  means  any  secu- 
rity as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

"(e)  the  term  'commodity'  means  any  com- 
naodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Com- 


modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  USQ 
2). 

"(f )  the  term  'dealing  in  securities  or  com- 
modities' means  any  acquisition,  transfer 
disposition,  or  other  transaction  Involving 
any  security  or  commodity. 

"(g)  the  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate'  means  (1)  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
(2»  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  (3) 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office,  (4)  an  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  per- 
son employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of  De- 
bates of  the  Senate  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties.  (5)  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  if  such  employees  compensation  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  (7i 
an  employee  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  If 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an 
employee  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  compensation  is  disbtirsed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"RULE  XLvni 
■Prohibited  activities 
'1.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  engage  or 
participate  In  any  business  or  financial  ven- 
ture, enterprise,  combination,  or  transaction 
with  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  which 
is— 

"(a)  engaged  In  any  lobbying  activity; 
"(b)  engaged  for  compensation  In  the 
practice  of  rendering  advisory  or  public  rela- 
tions services  relating  to  the  securing  of  con- 
tracts  with  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  thereof;  or 
"(c)  engaged  in,  or  seeking  to  become  en- 
gaged in.  the  performance  of  any  construc- 
tion, manufacturing,  research,  development. 
or  service  contract  with  the  United  States 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  insUumental- 
ity  thereof. 

"2.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  accept— 

"(a)  at  any  time  from  any  individual,  en- 
tity, or  enterprise  which  is  engaged  in  lob- 
bying activity  any  gift  of  money,  property, 
entertainment,  travel,  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  In  an  amount  or  having  a  value 
In  excess  of  $100;  or 

"(b)  within  any  calendar  year  from  such 
Individual,  entity,  or  enterprise  such  gifts 
in  an  aggregate  amount  or  having  an  aggre- 
gate value  in  excess  of  $100. 

"3.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
may  be  vested  with  or  exercise  any  authority 
or  responsibility  for,  or  participate  In  any 
way  in  any  consideration  of  or  determination 
with  respect  to,  the  allocation  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  any  funds  available  for 
use  to  defray  expenses  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred by  any  individual  for  or  in  connection 
with  any  campaign  for  the  nomination  or 
election  of  any  individual  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

"4.  As  used  in  this  rule — 
"(a)   the  term  'officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate'  has  the  meaning  given   thereto  by 
rule  XLVII;  and 

"(b)  the  term  'lobbying  activity'  means 
any  activity  undertaken  by  any  person  other 
than  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  Influence 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  introduction,  pas- 
sage, defeat,  amendment,  or  modification  of 
any  legislative  measure  in  either  House  of 
the  Congress. 

"rule  xlix 
"Testimony  of  Members  of  the  Senate  before 
committees 
"Whenever  any  standing,  special,  or  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  which  is  engaged  in 
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„c  investigation   within   its   Jurdifidiction 

t  I  .lason  to  believe  that  the  testimony  of 

*t  Member  of  the  Senate  may  be  pertinent 

f!  .uch  investigation,  such  committee,  with 

^approval  of  a  majority  of  Its  members 

inriudlne  at  least  one  member  of  the  mi- 

'^Tnartv)     by    written    communication 

°°J^  reauest  such  Member  of  the  Senate  to 

before  the  committee   to  give  testl- 


of  the  Senate  since  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  included  in  the  resolution 
that  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk.  The 
package  of  constitutional  amendments 
is  designed  to  reduce  parochialism  in 
national  politics  by  eliminating  congres- 
sional elections  in  nonpresidential 
years.    The  explanation  of  these  meas- 


'PP  f  roncernlng  the  subject  matter  under     ures  has  already  been  given.    However. 
mony  i"'  J!..,,  »ir~,v,v./»^  nr  tvi«.  .«;pnate     „  ifv,  ^Qcr^o^f  fr>  tVifi  rulps  rpvi.sion.  these 


"^Vp^tieation.  Such  Member  of  the  Senate 
hall  appear  before  such  committee  in  obedi- 
!nre  to  such  request  unless  within  ten  days 
!npr  receipt  thereof  he  delivers  to  the  chair- 
!;,n  of  such  committee  a  written  statement, 
^,lv  slRued  by  such  Member  of  the  Senate, 
stating  that  he  is  without  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  under  investigation. 

"RULE    L 


"Outside  employment 
"I  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
shall  engage  In  any  business,  financial,  or 
professional  activity  or  employment  for  com- 
pensation or  gain  unless—  *  ,  „„* 
"(a)  such  activity  or  employment  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties;  and 

"(b)  express  permission  has  been  granted 
bv  the  Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with 
supervision  of  such  officer  or  employee  by 
this  rule; 

Provided,  however.  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  officer  or  full-time  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate without  special  leave  of  the  Senate— 
"'(a)  serve  in  any  managerial  capacity  in 
any  business  or  financial  enterprise;  or 

"(b)  engage  in  any  regular  professional  or 
consulting  practice,  or  maintain  an  associa- 
tion with  any  professional  or  consulting  firm. 
"2  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule — 
"(a)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his 
employees;  . 

"(b)  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  the 
chairman  of  a  Senate  or  joint  committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  be  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  each  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee;.r 

"(c)  the  Majority  Leader  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  Majority,  and  the  Minority 
Leader  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervi- 
sion of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
Minoritv; 

"(d)  the  Vice  President  shall  be  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  each  of  his  employ- 
ees: and 

"(e)  the  President  Pro  Tempore  shall  be 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  other 
officers  and  emplovees  of  the  Senate. 

"3.  As  used  In  this  rule,  the  term  'officer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate'  has  the  meaning 
given  thereto  by  rule  XLVII. 

"RULE   LI 

"The  Presiding  Officer  shall  construe  these 
rules  so  as  to  give  effect  to  their  plain  mean- 
ing. Precedents  and  rulings  in  force  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  these  rules  shall  not  be 
binding  in  the  construction  of  these  rules. ' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  ex- 
plained at  the  time  of  offering  this  com- 
prehensive revision  of  Senate  rules  dm'- 
ing  the  88th  Congress,  the  revision  was 
the  result  of  more  than  6  months'  work 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  acting  with 
some  guidance  from  me  and  members  of 
my  staff. 

These  rules  and  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  are.  in  my  judg- 
ment, two  far-reaching  reforms  aimed 
at  strengthening,  revitalizing,  and  up- 
grading the  position  of  Congress. 

The  first  comprehensive  and  thorough 


with  respect  to  the  rules  revision,  these 
changes,  if  adopted,  would  help  carry 
out  the  pledge  contained  in  the  con- 
gressional reform  plank  of  the  64th 
Democratic  platform  which  reads: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
revise  its  rules  and  procedures  to  assure  ma- 
jority rule  after  reasonable  debate  and  to 
guarantee  that  major  legislative  proposals 
of  the  President  can  be  brought  to  a  vote 
after  reasonable  consideration  in  committee. 


There  are  27  significant  changes  in  the 
Senate  rules  contained  in  the  proposed 
revision.  The  proposed  changes  would 
eliminate,  in  my  judgment,  archaic,  obso- 
lete, and  undemocratic  procedures,  and 
pei-mit  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  act 
when  it  is  ready  for  action.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  changes  dealing  with  the  ob- 
scure rules  governing  the  morning  hour— 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  pres- 
ently in  the  morning  hour  or  not;  per- 
hape  the  Presiding  Officer  or  the  Parlia- 
mentarian does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  morn- 
ing hour  has  closed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
morning  hour  has  closed,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  am  no  longer  limited  to  the 
3-minute  rule.  Nevertheless,  I  shall,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  yield  to  him  shortly. 

With  respect  to  the  morning  hour  rule, 
the  morning  hour  can  be  2  hours  long. 
It  usually  takes  place  in  the  afternoon. 
The  rule  dealing  with  germaneness  of 
debate  was  changed  last  year  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  How- 
ever, I  am  still  of  the  view  that  we  might 
have  been  a  little  more  drastic  than  we 
were  at  that  time. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pi-esident 
wishes  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota   [Mr. 
BuRDicKl  to  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  at  Geneva 
from  May  3  to  May  7, 1965. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS  CORPS- 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
122> 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  proper  referral,  an 
amendment  to  the  higher  education  bill 
(S  600)  to  establish  the  National  Teach- 
er Corps.  The  amendment  is  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and  Williams  of 


New  Jersey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

The  first  comprehensive  ana  uiuiuu..-     of  the   ^f  ^,f '"^^^^Z   ^f  J'^^^^^^ 
going  rewriting  of  the  procedural  rules    Record  at  the  end  of  my  remaiks  to 


gether  with  a  fact  sheet  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  operation  and  background  of 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

In  February  I  proposed  the  Teacher 
Corps  as  an  amendment  to  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill,  then 
pending.  That  bill,  as  you  know,  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  without  modifi- 
cation. . 

The  present  amendment  to  S.  600,  is 
a  very  carefully  revised  and  refined  ver- 
sion of  my  earlier  proposal.  In  drawing 
it  up  members  of  my  staff  have  consulted 
with  a  large  number  of  experts  and  offi- 
cials in  education. 

The  support  the  Corps  has  received 
from  students,  educators,  and  ordinary 
citizens   has   been  very   encouraging. 

I  hope  the  Senators  wiU  find  this 
amendment  of  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment,  fact  sheet, 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the' 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  122)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  71,  between  lines  19  and  20,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"TITLE     V NATIONAL     TEACHER     CORPS 

"STATEMENT  OF   PURPOSE 

"Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
establish  a  National  Teacher  Corps  to  attract 
and  train  able  teachers  for  the  children  in 
the  Nation's  most  deprived  urban  and  rural 
schools.    The  Corps  will  be  composed  of  in- 
experienced elementary  and  secondary  school 
teacher-interns  and  experienced  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  to  be  assigned 
in  teams  to  (1)  provide  teaching  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  having  in  their 
schools  large  numbers  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  and  (2)   to  provide  teacher 
training  to  such  teacher-interns. 
"Establishment 
"Sec    502.  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Office  of  Education  a  National  Teacher 
Corps.     The   Corps    shall   be   headed    by    a 
Director  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  grade  17  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
and  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  g:ade  16  of 
such  General  Schedule.     The  Director  and 
the    Deputy    Director    shall    perform    such 
duties    as    are    delegated    to    them    by    the 
(Commissioner. 

"Authorization 
"Sec    503.   (a)    In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  the   Commissioner  is 
authorized  to — 

"(1)  make  arrangements  with  institutions 
of  higher  education,  local  educational  agen- 
cie«:    or  State  educational  agencies   (as  de- 
fined  m  section   601(k)    of   the   Elementary 
and   Secondary   Education   Act   of    1965)    to 
provide  Initial  periods  of  not  to  exceed  three 
months  of  training  to  individuals  who  have 
bachelor  degrees  or  its  equivalent  and  will 
serve   as    teacher-interns    in    elementary   or 
secondary  schools  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title   and  thereafter  provide  to  such  teacher- 
Interns  not  to  exceed  two  academic  years  of 
training  while  teaching  in  the  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title: 
"(2)  make  arrangements  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  provide  training  for 
experienced  teachers  who  will  guide  and  in- 
struct teams  of  teacher-Interns  pursuant  to 
this  title; 
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••^3)  m:\ke  arrangements,  including  the 
pa'-ment  of  ilie  costs  of  sucli  arrangements, 
with  local  educational  csencles  having  in 
their  elemenu-iry  nnd  secondary  schools  large 
numbers  of  children  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies, xmder  which  a  team  ccnsL^tlng  of  a 
number  of  teacher-interns  and  an  experi- 
enced teacher  will  be  furnished  to  each  such 
nsency,  witl^iOut  charge  to  such  agency,  to 
to.-ch  in  the  elementary  or  second.^^y  schools 
of  such  agency,  but  with  time  available  for 
a  tr.iining  program  developed  r.ccording  to 
criteria  established  by  the  Commissioner  for 
Buch  interns  to  be  carried  out  xind^  the 
guidance  and  instruction  of  the  experienced 
teacher  in  addition  to  teaching  duties; 

••(4 1  mr.ke  arrangements,  v.here  appropri- 
ate, with  SCate  educational  agencies  (as  de- 
fined in  section  601  (i^  of  the  Elementary 
and  Seccndarv  Education  Act  of  1065)  to 
participate  in  the  arrangements  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  preceding  clause; 

•'(5)  make  arrangements,  where  appro- 
priate with  agencies  administering  commu- 
nity action  programs  established  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  "the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  to  participate  in  arrangements  made 
pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection; 
••(6)  make  such  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  teacher-interns 
while  they  are  teaching  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  of  such  agencies  under 
the  arrangements  made  pursuant  to  clause 
(3^  of  this  subsection. 

■■(-;)  employ  experts  and  cons\tltants  or 
organizations  "thereof,  to  assist  the  Comm.s- 
sioner  in  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  «5 
use.  oSaj,  compensate  individuals  so  ena- 
ployed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  p^r 
diem,  including  travel  time,  and  allow  ther», 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regul«: 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (inciad- 
Ing  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2t  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently,  while  so  em- 
ployed. 

••ib)  Xo  arrangement  pursuant  to  clause 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  unless  an 
institution  of  higher  education  is  consulted 
and  agrees  to  supervise  such  arrangement. 

••(c)  Arrangements  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  training  for 
teacher-interns  while  teaching  in  schools  for 
local  educational  agencies  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  provide,  whenever 
possible,  for  training  leading  to  a  graduate 
degree.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  such  institution  of  higher  education 
the  costs  of  such  training. 

"Status  of  members  o]  Teacher  Corps 
•Sec.  504.  No  teacher  and  no  teacher-in- 
tern assigned  to  a  local  educational  agency 
under  this   title   shall   be   deemed    to   be   a 
rcdcral  employee. 

'Cotnpensation 
"Sec  505.  (a^  Arrangements  made  with 
local  educational  agencies  piirsuant  to  clatise 
(3)  of  section  503(a)  shall  provide  that  an 
expe.-ier.ced  teacher  while  teaching  for  a 
local  educational  agency  under  such  arrange- 
ment shall  be  comi^cnbated  by  such  agency 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  310,000  per  year  and 
Bhail  provide  that  a  teacher-intern  while 
teaching  for  such  a  local  educational  agency 
shp.ll  be  compensated  by  such  agency  at  ;'. 
rite  which  is  equal  to  the  lowest  rate  paid 
by  E^ch  agency  for  teaching  full  time  in  the 
same  school  and  grade  as  such  intern  is 
teaching  in  as  part  of   his  training. 

•  lb)  Ihe  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  an 
experienced  teacher  a  stipend  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  $500  per  month  for  any  period  of 
tr-iining  prior  to  his  being  furnished  to  a 
local   eaucational   agency   u^d?r  clause    i3) 


of  section  503(a) ,  plus  an  additional  amount 
not  to  exceed  $60  per  month  on  account  of 
each  of  his  dependents.  The  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  a  teacher-Intern  a  stipend  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $250  per  month  while  he 
Is  receiving  Initial  training  under  clause  (1) 
of  section  503(a).  plus  an  additional  amount 
not  to  exceed  $60  per  month  on  account  of 
each  of  his  dependents. 

"(c)  The  ^-tcmmissioner  shall  pay  In  ad- 
vr.nce  or  by  reimbtu-sement  the  necessary 
travel  e'cpenses  under  this  title  of  teachers 
and  teacher-interns  and  their  dependents 
and  for  necessary  expenses  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  household  goods  and  personal 
effects. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorised  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  prac- 
tical. Including  the  payment  of  any  costs  in- 
cident thereto,  to  protect  the  retirement 
rights  and  the  participation  in  a  medical 
insurance  program  of  an  experienced  teacher 
while  he  Is  participating  In  any  arrangement 
under  clause  (3)  of  section  503(a)  of  this 
title. 

"Appropriation  authorizatioii 

•Sec.  50G.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  $40,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and 
thcreaftor  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
a?  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 
"Maintenance  of  report 

•Sec.  507.  No  teacher  or  teacher-intern 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  local  educational 
agenc  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
ii  such  r.~ency  will  use  such  teacher  or  teach- 
er-intern to  replace  any  teacher  already  em- 
ployed by  such  agency. 

"Ad7ninistration 

'■&EC.  508.  Whenever  possible  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  through  such  regional  facilities  for  re- 
search as  may  be  assisted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  under  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act. 


'■Adi-isori/  Council  on  the  National  Teacher 
Corps 
'•Sec.  509.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  ap- 
point pn  Advisory  Council  on  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  to  advise  and  consult  on  the 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  teachers  and 
teacher-interns  and  on  such  other  matters 
relating  to  his  functions  vmder  this  title  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  Tlie  Council  shall 
consist  of  twelve  persons  chosen  from  teach- 
er education,  tirban  and  rural  school  admin- 
iftration,  universities,  and  representatives  of 
the  general  public. 

••(b)  Members  of  such  advisory  co'ancll 
who  are  not  regular  full  time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  such  council  or 
otherwise  engaged  on  business  of  such  coun- 
cil, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rn'e  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding MOO  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and.  v.hil^  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  U.S  C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment ter\icc  employed  intermittently. 

"Definition  of  'local  educational  agency'  and 
■elementary  school' 

■Sec.  510.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(a)  The  term  'local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  eiih£r  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  ad- 


ministrative agency  for  its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  terra  also  in- 
cludes any  other  public  institution  or  agen- 
cy having  administrative  control  and  dlrec- 
tion  of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

••(b)  Tlie  term  'elementary'  school'  means 
a  school  which  provides  elementary  education 
as  determined  under  State  law." 

On  page  71.  line  20,  strike  out  "Title  V" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Title  VI". 

Beginning  on  page  63.  redesignate  sections 
501  through  504  as  sections  601  through  604, 
respectively. 

The  fact  sheet  and  explanation  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Nelson  are,  as  follows: 

The   National  Teacher  Corps  by  Senator 
Gaylord   Nelson 

Proposal:  That  S.  600,  the  higher  educa- 
tion bin.  be  amended  to  include  provisions 
establishing  a  National  Teacher  Corps. 

Concept:  That  highly  qualified,  idealistic 
young  Americans,  like  these  who  made  tlic 
Peace  Corps  a  success,  would  be  eager  to 
serve  for  2  years  in  the  crucial  effort  to  Im- 
prove educational  opporttuilty  for  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty.  Effective  professional  train- 
ing lor  tliese  young  people  can  be  provided 
in  the  most  deprived  rural  and  urban  slum 
schools  through  cooperative  arrangements 
between  schools  and  local  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Specific  objectives:  To  attract  and  train 
bright  young  people  who  m.ight  not  other- 
wise enter  the  teaching  profession  or  choose 
to  teach  in  deprived  schools;  to  bring  able 
and  spirited  teaching  help  to  our  most  de- 
prived schools;  to  develop  public  awareness 
of  the  dramatic  challenges  faced  by  these 
schools;  to  encourage  greater  contact  and 
cooperation  between  universities  and  de- 
prived schools. 

Operation  of  the  Teacher  Corps :  The  corps 
wovUd  consist  of  1.000  e.xperienced  teachers 
and  5,000  college  graduate  teacher-interns. 
They  would  serve  in  teams  consisting  of  one 
experienced  teacher  and  approximately  five 
interns. 

Recruitment  would  be  national  in  scope. 
Final  selection  and  training  would  be  done 
at  the  local  level  under  arrangements  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Interns  wotild  begin  with  3  months'  Inten- 
sive training.  Practice  teaching  and  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of 
poverty  would  be  emphasized.  Wherever 
possible  the  initial  training  would  be  car- 
ried out  by  a  college  or  university  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  school  in  which  the  corps  mem- 
bers would  later  serve. 

After  initial  training,  corps  teams  would 
go  into  schools  requesting  them  through  ar- 
rangement with  the  Commis.<;loner  oi  Edu- 
cation. Each  mcm.ber,  experienced  teacher 
and  Intern  alike,  would  teach  part  time. 
Training  in  teaching  technique,  curriculum 
development,  and  other  subjects  would  be 
carried  on  at  seminars  In  the  school  led  by 
the  experienced  teacher  and  university  per- 
sonnel. 

Additional  work  nt  the  cooperating  college 
or  university  would  lead  to  an  advanced 
degree  In  education  at  the  end  of  the  2  yeru-s 
for  those  completing  the  requirements. 

The  teams  would  operate  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  local  public  school  authority 
and  the  college  or  university.  Corps  mem- 
bers would  be  employees  of  the  local  schocl 
authority. 

All  salary  expenses  and  university  costs 
would  be  paid  by  the  Commissioner  ol 
Education. 

An  advisory  Council,  representatives  oi 
rural  and  urban  school  administrators,  pro- 
fessors of  education,  university  professors, 
and  the  general  public  would  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  teacher  qualifications  and  pro- 
gram standards. 
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o    f    A  corns   of  5  000  in  the  first  yeai  well  spend  time  working  with  local  welfare  RandaU  R.   Evans,   principal   of  Cardozo. 
"^   rost  aoDroxlmately  $40  million.  and  recreation  agencies  during  the  training  said  recently:    "The  project  and  the  team 
would  cost  appruAi.iiaw;  ,    *  period.  approach  has  not  only  been  effective  in  train- 
Salaries:                 .     .    „„e     ^.v,o„im„rn  In  the  fall  interns  would  begin  teaching  ing  teachers  but  has  also  made  a  real  con- 
5,000     teacher-trainees— (maximum  ^^^  continue  teacher  training  in  the  local  trlbutlon  to  the  whole  Cardozo  High  School 
paid  the  beginning  school  salary  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  experienced  program." 

„„?Sry'"s;°aZ,S.s.rltVv-e-»«s.  '.'"|„,„^STe'ihef  Illd'^^nP^eS^trinftrS!         The  great  cmes  proox.m  ,or  aehoo,  ,„, 

- —^  Sf  rS  ?e   .eM  m  .he  scho'o.  .u«„g  KraToTcyr^^^Ki^VeTrXroTsr^ 

Toul M         cmtln°u"d  course  work  at  the  unlversltv  education  has  been  working  for  several  years 

Background:     Intern    training     programs  wouW  l"ad    a?t»  2   ,°.rs.  to  an  advanced  under  a  Federal  grant  on  .  teacher  training 

h-vp  been  successful  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Wes-  degree  In  education.    The  costs  of  this  further  P'"°8''^°^-     ,^.  „     ^    ,„«u..>  o»,i.»o  ^f 

feCn   Wisconsin,  and  other  universities.     A  training  would  be  paid  by  the  Government.  The  resulting  Program-or  "-fher  series  of 

Sect  at  Cardozo  High  School  in  Washing-         mterns  would  be  paid  stipends  during  their  programs-has     now     been     designed      re- 

K     Lc.     demonstrates     that     the     team  period  of  Initial  training,  and  the  beginning  ^^l^''^'  \f'^^,^,,^^^' ^^^%^l°^^^^^^ 

method  Of  intern  training  as  provided  by  the  salary  for  a  full-time  teacher  after  acceptance  tlon.     It  is  />""*  ^f.°"^°.,\^^,.^°'i^^P^  °;  * 

£°ntl  Teacher  corps  ^can  be  su^^^^^^^^^  ,  ,^e  local  school  for  teaching  and  further       -^ Ip^r^d  Ca^i-X  an^^^^^^^^ 

conducted  in  a  difflc^school  setting.  ^^^^^^.^^^^  .^^^^^^^s  in  the  corps  to  guide  system  ^^orking  toother. 

MKMO    ON    THE    NATIONAL    Teacheh    Cohps  :  au^ fi^a^rth^inrern^Vms  would 'be  scllctcd  ,J,^«/,^,^r,^3^J-^^^^ 

OPEHAxroN  an.  Backorouno  on  a  national  b|^s  as  -n.    Wherever  pos-  ^-^^^d  f  ^-^-^tatlon  -th  f^-*  aties^staff 

xNXROOucxxoN  ^s^s  JnTt^l  af  tllmsTn  S^^^^^^^^^  done  for  the  great  cities  teacher  education 

The  national  focus  on  the  problem  of  pov-  These    outstanding    professional     educators  project. 

erty  is  welcomed  by  educators.     Particularly  ^"^^«    "   ^           substantial   salaries— up   to  Intern  training  projects  for  teachers  of  the 

those  who  must  deal  with  the  dilemmas  of  r^, .  ^no     The  le^'islatlon  Is  designed  to  protect  disadvantaged  are  now  being  carried  out  by 

urban  education  have  long  been  aware  of  the  * '";"  "-„g._„  ri^YiXs  and  medical  benefits.  New  York  University  and  Hunter  College  In 

need  lor  new  approaches  and  new  programs  ^"^"^  v^                \Qxe\  a  public  school  and   a  New  York,  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia, 

to  meet    the    challenge    of    poverty.     Many  JJ^. J:  =.     ^(,unj  enter  Into  an  arrangement  Coppln  State  Teachers  College  in  Baltimore, 

new,   creative    ideas    have    been    developed.  "J-        J    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Commissioner  to  and  a  number  of  other  schools. 

But  a  chronic  shortage  of  cash  for  the  big  J^^"-"   ^        employ  the  Teacher  Corps  teams.  The  National  Teacher  Corps  concept  has 

city  and  poor  rural  systems  has  hampered  ^"^1,.      ^^^^^  public  school  would  employ  the  received  support  from: 

putting   the.se   ideas   into  action  *   •   •  and  ^^      v^        under  a  grant  from  the  Commis-  Lindley  J.  Stiles,  dean.  School  of  Educa- 

the  teacher    shortage,    felt    throughout    the  . '    g^.     rpj^g  teachers  would  be  under  the  dl-  tlon.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

world  of  education  Is  most  act.te  in  the  most  ^^^^  control  of  the  school  authorities.     The  Richard  A.  Harvill,  president,  University  of 

needy  schools.  school  would  receive  the  benefit  of  spirited  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  National  Teacher  Corps  is  a  new  pro-  ^gj^pj^i^g  help  and  also  the  advantages  of  a  Edward  H.  Litchfield,   chancellor,  Univer- 

gram,  but  it  does  not  present  any  new  ideas.  ^^^^  a^oclatlon  with  a  university.                  f  slty  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rather  it  brings  together  the  practical  ideal-  ,^^  university  or  college  would  be  respon-  grwin  R.  Steinberg,  dean,  Carnegie  Insti- 

ism  of  American  young  people  and  the  best  ^^^^^  ^^^  screening  corps  candidates,  setting  ^ute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ideas  for  the  training  «/ ^^^^^hers  for  the  dis-  .^.^^^^  training  programs,  supervising  the  ^^^33^11  ^   hUI,  chairman,  intern  teaching 

='  "o;'?o%\':"„r '1oT\K"cCdr:r"o;  »°  P»"l  "^  *=  Oovernment.  "3  J„.,  H.Ke>^  associate  professor  o,  edu- 

Dovertv                                                                                                      BACKGROUND  catlou.  New  York  University,  New  1  ork.  N.Y. 

OPERATION                                                                   Internships  Glen    G.    Eye.    chairman.    Department    of 

Recruitment  would  be   national  in  scope         mternship    teacher    instruction   began   In  ^IsconshrMam^n 'wis"°"'    '"^''''''''-     °' 

but  the  training  ol  the  teachers  and  the  day-  ign  at  Brown  University.    It  Is  now  used  at  ^^^°"f"''  ^'^T^^^       ^j^an    School  of  Edu- 

to-day  operation  of  the  program  would  be  in  t^e     University     of     Wisconsin,      Harvard  «^;°^l,«"„^Jf„^°^,^ff  ^^if^^^^ 

local  hands.  wesleyan,  Yale  and  very  widely  on  the  west  ^f,*/°"',„Y4^°^f  ^^^^        Unuersit> 

The    National    Teacher    Corps    would    be  coast.     Usually  designed  to  prepare  college  Miie,  t-iaiieviwe,  wis. 

established  In  the  Office  of  Education  with  a  graduates  with  little  formal  education  course  ^_^_^,^^_^___ 

Director  and  a  Deputy  Director  at  the  GS-17  background  for  teaching,  the  internship  pro-  •dtz-^xtt^o      ao't     r»T?     lOfi"; 

and  GS-15  level,  respectively.  grams  often  Include  a  summer  of  intensive  VOTING     RILrHib     AUl      Uf      laoo 

A  broadly  representative  Advisory  Council  study  combined  with  practice  teaching,  then  AMENDMENTS    (AMENDMENT   NO. 

(urban  and  rural  schoolmen,  university  per-  actual  schoolteaching  experience  under  close  ^23, 

sonnel,  professors  of  education,  and  the  gen-  supervision  in  the  fall  with  continued  course 

eral  public)  would  advise  the  Commissioner  work  at  the  university.  Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  amendments, 

of  Education  In  setting  up  qualifications  for         Dean  Lindley  J.  Stiles,  of  the  University  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 

Teacher  Corps  members  and  program  stand-  qj   Wisconsin   School   of  Education,  said  of  j^.^^  ^g    jgg^)  ^^  enforce  the  15th  amend- 

"ds.  the   intern   approach  used   in  the  Teacher  ■     ^^^  Constitution  of  the  United 

The   Commissioner  would  be  responsible  corps  bill:   "The  idea  of  a  3  months    pre-  whirh  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 

for  initial  recruitment  on  a  nationwide  basis  training  period  and  the  provision  of  an  ex-  States,  ^"^l<^V,7^^f„°^°^^^°  ^°  "^  °      " 

and  for  helping  local  schools  and  universl-  perlenced  teacher  to  continue  the  training  table  ana  tO  oe  printea. 

ties  set  up  programs.  on  the  job  Is  sound  In  every  respect."  1 

AH  projects  would  require  the  enthusiastic                                               approach  »T^T^TTTOxrAT  roc^PON^ORS  OF  BILLS 

participation  of  a  local  school  and  a  local                                             ^         ..        j    w     n^^„  ADDITIONAL  CObFUNtoUKto  ur  tJii-J-^ 

college   or  university.     The   legislation    au-         The    team    approach     endorsed    by   Dean  r,TRK:=;FN      Mr  President  due  tO 

thori7i»<5    thP    Commissioner    to    work    with  Stiles,  has  had  nearly  2  years  of  hard,  prac-  Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  Jr'iesiaem,  aue  10 

scS!  the  unlv  rs     es    StaS  Xc^.timial  tlcal  testing  at  Cardozo  High  School  in  Wash-  ^  printing  error^S.  1690,  which  Senator 

agencies    or   even   local    community   action     Ington.  D.C.'s  inner  city.    After  some  initial  dominick  mtroduced  on  April   1,    1965. 

agencies  In  arranging  for  a  project.    The  aim      distrust  by  older  faculty  the  program  is  now  contains    an   incomplete   list   of    COSpon- 

Is  maximum  flexibility,  maximum  opportu-     running  smoothly.  g^^-g      j  g^y^  unanimous  consent  that  the 

nlty  for  local  initiative.                                                Of  the  original  10  Interns  In  the  Cardozo  ^^^^^    qj    Senators    Allott,    Holland, 

Volunteers  for  teacher  internships  would     P'^J'^'^*  ^'^  "'"'^.^^i^^^^'^^SS'  1-year j)'^^^^  Pannin.   and  DIRKSEN   be   added  as  co- 

apply  to  Washington     After  being  accepted     J  -e  ^^J^V^'lf  seeS^a  S^'d^    n  AmScarl  sponsors  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill, 

on  a  central  roster  of  candidates  they  would     ing  and  l  is  seeKing  a  t-n.  u.  lu  ^.uicii^a  *'  nrjiroTnTMr-  nPT^PFR      Without 

be  assigned  to  a  local  participating  university     studies.    All  but  one  of  the  original  volun-  The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.    Without 

for  further  screening  and  3  months  of  Inten-     teers  were  returned  Peace  Corps  people-a  objection,  it  IS  SO  ordered.  .^      ,     , 

sive  training.                                                              Boo^^   source   of   personnel  for   the^  Teacher  j^^.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

The  intensive  training  would  include  in-     Corps.                                          ^  ,      ,               ^  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  omission  in 

structlon  in  education  theory  and  practice         At  Cardozo  the  Interns  in  their  classes  and  ^^^  printing   of  S.   1766,  the  Aiken  bill, 

teaching  wherever  possible.    Equally  Impor-     seminars    developed    not    only    Jf    rf,"^!!!  the  rural  water  systems  biU,  which  was 

tant  would  be  instruction  in  urban  or  rural     themselves  but  also  came  up  with  a  number  J"^__Xced  by   the   senior  Senator  from 

sociology  together  with  practical  experience     of  valuable  new  Ideas  for  teach mg  English  mtroducea  Dy  ^"f^^"'°^?\' *J^  ^ 

of  the  conditions  of  poverty.    Interns  might     and  history  to  disadvantaged  children.  Vermont   [Mr.  AlKEN]   and  cosponsorea 
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by  myself  and  38  others.  The  name  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell  1  was  in- 
advertently left  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  Senator  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina's  name  be  in- 
cluded, and  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tincuished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  BvRDl  likewise  be  added  as  a  co- 
spoiisor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


~^ 


PROMOTION  OF  RURAL  WATER  SUP- 
PLY PROGRAM— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  13,  1965.  the  names  of 
Mr.   Bass.    Mr.   Bayh,   Mr.   Boccs,   Mr. 
Brewster.    Mr.    Carlson,    Mr.    Cotton, 
Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kulhel.  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.   Metcalf,  Mr;- 
Miller.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
MuNDT.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Nelson,    Mr.    Scott,    Mrs.    Smith,    Mr. 
Sparkman,     Mr.     T.\lm.\dge,     Mr.     Yar- 
BOROUCH,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  1766) 
to    amend    the    Consolidated    Faimers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  and  corporations  not  op- 
erated for  profit  with  respect  to  water 
supply  and  water  systems  serving  rural 
areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural 
commimity  development  planning  and  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  an- 
nual aggregate  of  insured  loans  there- 
under,  and   for  other   purposes,   intro- 
duced by  Mr.   Aiken    «for  himself  and 
other  Senators!   on  April  13,  1965. 


NOTICE  O^  HEARINGS  RELATING  TO 
REORGANIZATION  OF  BUREAU  OF 
CUSTOMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  public  hearings  on  May  12  and 
14.  1965,  on  Senate  Resolution  102,  relat- 
ing to  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  3302  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  commencing  at  10  a.m. 
Those  interested  in  testifying  should 
contact  Jerome  Sonosky  in  room  162, 
Old  Senate  OfBce  Building,  extension 
2308,  before  May  6. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Address      delivered      before      Morgantovn 
(W.  Va.)  High  School  in  observance  of  Low 
Dav,  U.S.A. 


ARMENIAN  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  listened  to  an  emotional  and 
patriotic  prayer  offered  by  Archbishop 
Khaichadourian  of  the  Armenian 
Church. 

Those  of  us  who  are  the  children  of  the 
20th  century  have  witnessed  and  partici- 
pated in  many  great  moments  of  achieve- 
ment. Our  lives  have  been  enriched  by 
technological,  industrial,  educational, 
medical,  and  cultural  advances.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  seen  in  our  gen- 
eration the  development  of  instruments 
of  war  capable  of  the  immediate  an- 
nihilation of  all  civilization.  And  in  the 
pa&es  of  our  recent  history  arc  recorded 
at  least  two  attempts  at  the  dehberate 
and  systematic  destruction  of  a  racial, 
political,  or  cultural  group. 

This  year,  1965,  marks  the  sorrov.ful 
50th  anniversary  of  the  inhuman  mas- 
sacre of  many  Armenian  men,  wom.en, 
and  children  by  the  Turks.  This  tragic 
period  in  Armenian  history  began  with  a 
heavy  and  unduly  stringent  war  tax  on 
the  Armenian  people,  within  their  own 
territory  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  A  complete  disarma- 
ment of  the  Armenians  followed,  in  order 
to  eliminate  any  organized  resistance. 
Armed  bands  of  soldiers  searched  the 
Armenian  communities,  plundering  and 
looting  as  they  went  along.  With  the 
Armenians  in  a  weakened  position,  the 
Turks  proceeded  with  the  extensive  mas- 
sacres. These  mass  killings  of  innocent, 
unarmed  people  began  on  April  24,  1915, 
and  continued  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  a  major  part  of  the  Armenian 
population  was  either  slain  or  deported 
from  their  homeland. 

The  tactics  used  against  the  Armenians 
were  brutal.  The  people  were  led  on 
forced  death  marches.  Those  who  sur- 
vived the  marches,  if  they  were  not  im- 
mediately put  to  death,  were  conscripted 
iiito  labor  forces.  Women  and  children 
were  tortured  and  abused  before  being 
allowed  the  mercy  of  death.  Most  of 
Armenia's  leading  artists,  writers,  and 
musicians  were  eliminated  during  this 
period.  Theii'  extermination  was  a  loss 
to  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  month  of  April  has  been  declared 
a  national  month  of  mourning  by  tlie 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church  in  memory 
of  those  who  lost  their  lives  during  this 
dark  chapter  of  history.  In  the  Greater 
Boston  area,  some  40,000  persons  of 
Armenian  extraction  obsei-ved  this  sad 
anniversary  with  services  in  the  area's 
chuixhes.  In  addition,  a  memorial  din- 
ner was  held  on  April  25. 

We  have  listened  today  to  the  invoca- 
tion delivered  by  Archbishop  Hrant 
Khaichadourian,  the  prelate  of  the  Ar- 
menian National  Apostolic  Church  in 
America.  His  words  are  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us. 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  extend  our 
sympathy  to  all  of  the  Armenian  people 
on  this  sad  occasion  of  remembrance. 
Her  people  aided  the  Allied  cause  signifi- 
cantly during  World  War  I,  and  have  al- 
ways shown  themselves  dedicated  and 
stalwart  champions  of  freedom. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished prayer  which  we  heard  in  the 


Senate  today  referred  to  genocide.  One 
can  understand  the  profound  feelings  of 
the  Armenian  people  on  this  subject. 
However,  the  Genocide  Convention,  pro.! 
mulgated  by  the  United  Nations  and  sub- 
scribed to  by  many  nations  in  the  world, 
has  still  not  even  had  consideration  for 
ratification  in  the  Senate.  There  are 
four  conventions  which  are  open  from 
the  United  Nations.  • 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  we 
are  afraid  of.  If  the  Senate  chooses 
not  to  approve  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  we  ought  to  face  it  and 
the  world  ought  to  face  it.  Personally, 
I  believe  such  a  course  is  unthinkable! 
Nevertheless,  that  is  only  my  opinion  as 
one  Senator. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue.  Many  years  have  passed 
without  action  on  this  critical  subject,  of 
which  we  are  reminded  in  this  deeply 
spiritual  way  today.  I  think  that  is 
shocking. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  holding  off 
on  so  critically  important  a  problem  as 
the  Genocide  Convention.  I  hope  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  press  for  ratiTication 
of  all  four  conventions.  Even  if  the 
Senate  turns  down  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, it  is  high  time  that  we  met  the 
issue  and  decided  our  real  purpose  with 
respect  to  this  convention. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
four  distinguished  Members  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  should  like  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate our  honored  guests  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons: 

Mr.  Alfred  Morris,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Manchester  Wytheshane;  Mr. 
John  Biffen,  Member  of  ParUament  for 
Oswestry;  Mr.  Gordon  Bagier,  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Simderland;  and  Mr. 
Christopher  Chattaway,  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Lewisham. 

Mr.  Chattaway  is  the  English  repre- 
sentative of  the  better-than-4-minute- 
mile  group  in  his  collegiate  days.  What 
groups  the  other  gentlemen  represent  in 
Parliament,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do 
know  that  anyone  who  can  run  a  mile  in 
less  than  4  minutes  is  welcome  in  po- 
litical circles. 

As  a  Republican,  I  might  say  that  we 
have  to  watch  the  Democrats,  so  that  we 
do  not  "get  run  away  with";  but  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  run  a  mile  in  4  minutes. 
I  Applause,  Senators  rising. 1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  let  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  take  to  themselves  the 
sole  honor  of  welcoming  our  English 
cousins.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have 
our  fellow  parliamentarians  visit  us.  We 
are  delighted  to  have  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

You  honor  us  with  your  visit.  I  hope 
we  shall  have  a  chance  to  make  your 
acquaintance    a    little   better   and   the 


friendship  between  our  two  countries  a 
little  stronger. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
always  delighted  to  have  legislators  from 
all  over  the  world  come  to  see  us.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  your  estimable  athlete. 
I  do  not  know  whether  his  accomplish- 
ment qualifies  him  for  the  Olsmipic 
games.  I  never  even  got  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  town  in  which  you  ran 
your  mile,  but  as  a  trackman  of  a  long 
time  ago,  I  salute  you. 


DISCLOSURE    OF   FINANCIAL 
INTEREST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  urged  Congress  to  adopt  a 
code  of  ethics,  and  last  January  12  I 
inti-oduced  Senate  Resolution  26  requir- 
ing the  Select  Senate  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  to  draft  such  a 
code  for  Senators  and  their  employees. 

The  select  committee  was  established 
last  July  under  an  amendment  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Cooper,  of  Kentucky, 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the  time 
that  the  Bobby  Baker  affair  was  being 
debated.  This  conunittee,  I  believe,  will 
soon  be  appointed. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  26  which  would,  first,  specif- 
ically require  the  select  committee  to 
make  its  recommendations  within  1  year; 
second,  provide  an  interim  code — based 
on  disclosure  of  financial  interests — mi- 
til  a  pei-manent  code  of  ethics  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate;  and,  third,  authorize  the 
select  committee  to  render  advisory  opin- 
ions on  questions  of  ethics  when  so  re- 
quested by  Senators  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate. 

My  proposal  would  set  basic  standards 
for  the  conduct  of  Senators  and  their 
staffs,  taking  into  consideration  the  nec- 
essary differences  between  the  responsi- 
bihties  and  financial  requirements  of 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and 
Members  of  Congress.  I  feel  it  is  com- 
pletely incongruous  for  Senate  commit- 
tees rigorously  to  question  executive 
appointees  on  their  financial  affairs 
when  those  of  us  in  Congress  and  our 
staffs  are  not  subject  to  similar  stand- 
ards and  requirements. 

Repeating  my  action  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  therefore,  I  will  today  abide 
by  the  disclosure  provision  of  the  interim 
code  of  ethics  embodied  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 26  as  if  it  were  law,  and  place  in 
the  Record  a  cuirent  statement  of  my 
financial  holdings.  My  proposal  would 
amend  the  resolution  establishing  the 
select  conunittee  to  require  that  Mem- 
bers or  officers  or  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate "having  a  financial  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  which  has  a  value  of  $5,000 
or  more,  in  any  activity  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  regulatory 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government," 
should  make  a  matter  of  public  record 
the  nature  of  such  interest  by  filing  a 
statement  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Since  the  Comptroller  General 
does  not  now  have  the  authority  to  re- 
ceive and  maintain  such  lists,  I  am  now 
making  a  statement  for  the  Record  to 
demonstrate  my  concern  with  the  mat- 
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ter.  As  of  this  date,  my  holdings  of  the 
described  nature  are  as  follows: 

As  trustee  of  a  family  trust  I  have  a 
life  interest  in  the  following  companies 
or  their  subsidiaries  or  affiliates,  each  in 
an  amount  exceeding  $5,000.  These  are 
normal  investments  in  publicly  owned 
corporations  and  constitute  no  element 
of  control,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hst  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

American  &  Foreign  Securities  Corp. 

Cities  Service  Corp. 

Criterion  Instirance  Co. 

Government  Employees  Corp. 

Government  Employees  Financial  Corp. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Co. 

Government  Employees  Life  Insurance  Co. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

Southern  Co. 

Transamerica  Corp.  of  Delaware. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

U.S.  Vitamin  &  Pharmaceutical  Corp. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  BY 
SENATOR  WILLIAMS  OP  DELA- 
WARE OF  DELINQUENT  FEDERAL 
TAXES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  file  the  11th  annual 
report  of  delinquent  Federal  taxes.  Prior 
to  1954  no  such  annual  report  was  com- 
piled by  the  Treasui-y  Department,  and 
when  this  point  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion I  discussed  the  question  with  the 
Sc-cretary  of  the  Treasury  and  suggested 
that  an  annual  compilation  of  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  various  offices  would 
serve  a  constructive  purpose  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  Department  and 
the  Congress.  First,  it  would  show  up 
the  extent  of  these  delinquencies,  and 
second,  this  report  would  point  up  the 
deficiencies  in  each  of  the  various  of- 
fices and  emphasize  their  problems  both 
to  the  Department  and  to  the  directors 
in  the  area. 

As  evidence  that  these  annual  reports 
have  sei-ved  a  constructive  purpose  it  is 
significant  that  between  1954  and  1964 — 
the  peiiod  in  which  these  reports  have 
been  filed — total  tax  delinquencies  have 
declined  around  $450  million,  or  from 
$1,614,494,000  in  1954  to  $1,173,911,000  in 
1964.  This  decline  in  total  delinquencies 
is  in  the  face  of  a  substantial  increase 
in  total  tax  collections. 

During  the  same  10-year  period  the 
number  of  delinquent  taxpayers  has  de- 
chned  from  1,725,474  in  1954  to  839,225 
in  1964. 

The  importance  in  collecting  these 
taxes  cannot  be  overemphasized,  nor 
should  we  ever  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
to  the  extent  that  certain  taxpayers  do 
not  pay  their  taxes,  other  taxpayers  as- 
sume the  load. 

I  shall  now  review  tliis  1964  report  by 
regions. 

Atlanta,  Ga.:  Total  tax  delinquencies 
in  Atlanta  declined  from  $20,972,000  in 
1954  to  $13,354,000  in  1964.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  Atlanta's  delinquencies  de- 
clined 28  percent  last  year  as  compared 
with  1963. 


Birmingham,  Ala.:  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies in  1954  were  $19,488,000.  In  1964 
these  total  delinquencies  had  been  re- 
duced to  $9,424,000. 

Columbia,  S.C:  This  office  does  not 
have  such  a  good  report.  Delinquent  ac- 
counts in  Columbia,  S.C,  in  1954  were 
$7,201,000,  and  in  1962  these  had  been 
reduced  to  about  one-half  that  amount 
or  $3,619,000.  But  in  1964  they  i-eached 
an  alltime  high  of  $23,180,000. 

Green.sboro,  N.C.:  This  office  during 
the  past  10  years  has  reduced  its  total 
tax  delmquencies  approximately  50  per- 
cent, or  from  $26,395,000  in  1954  to  $13,- 
765,000  in  1964. 

Jackson,  Miss.:  Jackson  has  reduced 
its  total  tax  delinquencies  from  $4,717,000 
in  1954  to  $4,500,000  in  1964,  but  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies  in  this  same 
office  have  jmnped  from  $636,000  in  1954 
to  $1,019,000  in  1964.  For  the  past  4 
years  employment  taxes  have  been  rtm- 
ning  at  an  unnecessarily  high  level. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. :  Delinquent  taxes  in 
Jacksonville  are  at  an  all-time  high,  or 
$50,334,000  in  1964  as  compared  xnth 
$47,883,000  in  1954.  This  increase  is  rep- 
resented entirely  by  a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  delinquent  employment  taxes 
during  the  same  10-year  period.  In  1964 
dehnquent  employment  taxes  were  $9,- 
743,000  as  compared  with  $4,686,000  in 
1954.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  these  employment  taxes  represent 
money  which  is  withheld  by  the  employer 
from  the  employee's  paycheck.  These 
withheld  taxes  do  not  belong  to  the  em- 
ployer but  are  held  in  escrow  by  him,  and 
he  has  no  right  to  divert  this  money  to 
his  own  use. 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  Total  tax  delinquen- 
cies in  this  office  were  reduced  from  $12,- 
463,000  in  1954  to  $10,615,000  in  1964. 

Augusta,  Maine:  This  office  has  a  good 
10-year  record.  Delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  have  been  reduced  from 
$665,000  in  1954  to  $255,000  in  1964  while 
total  tax  delinquencies  in  this  same  office 
have  been  reduced  from  $2,582,000  in 
1954  to  $762,000  in  1964.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent record. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Boston  has  during  this 
10-year  period  reduced  its  employment 
tax  delinquencies  from  $11,226,000  in 
1954  to  $7,750,000  in  1964  while  during 
the  same  period  it  reduced  its  total  tax 
delinquencies  from  $41,306,000  in  1954 
to  $25,954,000  in  1964. 

Burlington,  Vt.:  Total  tax  delinquen- 
cies were  reduced  from  $644,000  in  1954 
to  $536,000  in  1964  while  dehnquent  em- 
plojTnent  taxes  during  the  same  period 
were  reduced  from  $241,000  in  1954  to 
$134,000  in  1964,  both  representing  all- 
time  lows. 

Hartford,  Conn.:  Hartford  has  reduced 
its  total  tax  delinquencies  by  approxi- 
mately one-half,  or  from  $15,271,000  in 
1954  to  $7,969,000  in  1964. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.:  This  office  has  a 
good  report  having  reduced  its  total  tax 
delinquencies  from  $3,252,000  in  1954  to 
$620,000  in  1964. 

Providence,  R.I.:  This  is  another  good 
report.  Total  tax  delinquencies  wei-e  re- 
duced from  $7,389,000  in  1954  to  $2.- 
363,000  in  1964,   another  record  low. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.:  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies in  this  office  reached  $1,459,000 
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in  1964  as  compared  with  total  tax  dc- 
Unquencies  of  Sl.255.000  in  1954. 

Chicago,  111.:  Total  tax  delinquencies 
in  this  office  were  reduced  from  $81.- 
659.000  in  1954  to  S43. 164.000  in  1964 
while  employment  taxes  in  the  same 
period  were  reduced  from  $12,802,000  in 
1954  to  $8,985,000  in  1964. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa:  Des  Moines  reduced 
its  total  delinquent  taxes  from  $9,737,000 
in  1954  to  $3,596,000  in  1964.  This  is  a 
good  record,  but  the  deUnquent  employ- 
ment taxes  in  the  same  office  have  in- 
creased from  $770,000  in  1954  to  $988,000 
in   1964. 

Pargo,  N.  Dak.:  Another  good  record. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  in  this  office  were 
reduced  from  $1,353,000  in  1954  to  S.637.- 
000  in  1964  while  in  the  same  period  de- 
linquent employment  taxes  were  reduced 
from  8310.000  in  1954  to  $115,000  in  1964. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Milwaukee  reduced 
its  total  tax  delinquencies  from  S  16.592.- 
000  in  1954  to  $8,836,000  in  1964. 

Omaha,  Nebr.:  Tax  delinquencies  in 
this  office  have  increased  from  $4,180.- 
000  in  1954  to  $4,488,000  in  1964. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has 
been  merged  with  St.  Louis.  In  1954  the 
total  tax  delinquencies  of  these  two  of- 
fices were  $21,288,000.  In  1964  they  had 
been  reduced  to  $16,062,000,  but  during 
the  same  period  total  delinquencies  on 
employment  taxes  jumped  to  $2,401,000 
in  1964  from  a  combined  total  of  $1,858.- 
000  in  1954. 

St.  Paul.  Minn.:  This  office  reduced  its 
total  tax  delinquencies  from  S9.725.000 
in  1954  to  $8,471,000  in  1964. 

Springfield.  111.:  Springfield  has  a  good 
record,  having  reduced  its  total  tax  de- 
Unquencies  from  $9,101,000  in  1954  to 
$3,984,000  in  1964  while  during  the  same 
period  it  reduced  its  delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  from  $1,903,000  in  1954  to 
$702,000  in  1964. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Columbus,  Ohio, 
merged  with  the  Cincinnati  office  in  1960. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  of  these  two  of- 
fices in  1954  were  $21,780,000.  In  1964 
they  had  been  reduced  to  $14,623,000. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Toledo,  Ohio,  merged 
with  the  Cleveland  office  in  1960.  In 
1954  total  tax  deUnquencies  in  Cleveland 
and  Toledo  were  $46,280,000.  In  1964 
these  delinquencies  had  been  reduced  to 
$19,962,000  while  during  the  same  period 
delinquent  employment  taxes  were  re- 
duced from  $5,664,000  to  $2,954,000  in 
1964.    Another  good  report. 

Detroit.  Mich.:  Total  tax  delinquencies 
were  reduced  from  $44,787,000  in  1954 
to  $27,548,000  in  1964,  but  employment 
tax  deUnquencies  rose  from  $7,782,000 
in  1954  to  $8,057,000  in  1964. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.:  This  office  has  a 
bad  report.  Total  tax  delinquencies 
jumped  from  $19,133,000  in  1954  to  $29,- 
717.000  in  1964  while  employment  tax 
delinquencies  rose  from  $2,477,000  in 
1954  to  $2,675,000  in  1964. 

Louisville,  Ky.:  Louisville  reduced  its 
total  tax  delinquencies  from  $11,834,000 
in  1954  to  $10,704,000  in  1964.  but  dur- 
ing the  same  period  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies rose  from  $1,035,000  in  1954 
to  $1,375,000  in  1964. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.:  This  office  has 
an  excellent  report.  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies in  1954  were  $12.S31,000.  In 
1964  these  had  been  reduced  to  $3,304.- 


000  while  employment  taxes  were  reduced 
from  $1,952,000  in  1954  to  $826,000  in 
1964,  both  alltime  lows. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  The  Albuquer- 
que office  has  a  bad  report.  Total  tax 
delinquencies  in  this  office  rose  from 
$2,824,000  in  1954  to  $3,791,000  in  1964 
while  employment  tax  delinquencies  in 
the  same  period  rose  from  $741,000  in 
1951  to  $1,048,000  in  1964. 

Austin.  Tex.:  This  is  another  bad  re- 
port. Total  tax  delinquencies  in  Austin 
have  increased  100  percent  in  the  last 
10  years,  or  from  $20,202,000  in  1954  to 
$40,319,000  in  1964.  During  the  same 
period  tliere  has  been  a  60  percent  in- 
crease in  delinquencies  of  employment 
taxes  from  $3,021,000  in  1954  to  $5,073,- 
000  in  1964.  Both  accounts  are  near  all- 
time  highs. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.:  The  Cheyeiuie  office 
reduced  its  total  tax  delinquencies  from 
$1,629,000  in  1954  to  $1,057,000  in  1964, 
but  its  total  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies rose  from  $248,000  in  1954  to  $363,000 
in  1964. 

Dallas,  Tex.:  Another  office  which  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  national  trend  to- 
ward reducing  its  delinquent  tax  ac- 
counts. In  1954  the  total  tax  delinquen- 
cies were  $23,748,000.  In  1964  they  were 
$23,588,000,  a  slight  reduction,  but  dur- 
ing the  same  period  delinquent  employ- 
ment taxes  jumped  from  $5,077,000  in 
1954  to  $5,971,000  in  1964. 

Denver,  Colo.:  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies in  Denver  have  risen  from  $1,- 
319,000  in  1954  to  $2,115,000  in  1964,  but 
there  has  been  a  small  decline  in  total 
tax  deUnquencies  from  $7,552,000  in  1954 
to  $7,261,000  in  1964. 

Little  Rock.  Ark.:  Little  Rock  has  had 
a  400-percent  rise  in  total  tax  delin- 
quencies in  the  past  10  years,  jumping 
from  $2,315,000  in  1954  to  $9,685,000  in 
1964. 

New  Orleans,  La. :  This  office  has  had  a 
substantial  reduction  in  total  tax  delin- 
quencies but  a  large  increase  in  the  de- 
linquent employment  taxes.  Total  tax 
deUnquencies  were  reduced  from  $17,- 
472.000  in  1954  to  $9,823,000  in  1964  while 
employment  tax  delinquencies  rose  from 
$1,948,000  in  1954  to  .$2,849,000  in  1964. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.:  Total  tax  delin- 
quencies dropped  from  $9,043,000  in  1954 
to  $7,069,000  in  1964  while  employment 
tax  delinquencies  had  a  slight  increase, 
Wichita,  Kans.:  Total  tax  delinquen- 
cies dropped  from  $7,316,000  in  1954  to 
$3,353,000  in  1964,  a  sizable  decline. 

Albany,  N.Y.:  Albany  has  a  good  re- 
port. Total  tax  deUnquencies  declined 
from  $15,061,000  in  1954  to  $4,744,000  in 
1964  while  employment  tax  delinquencies 
in  the  same  10-year  period  dropped  from 
$3,559,000  to  $1,737,000. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. :  Total  tax  delinquencies 
dropped  from  $106,522,000  in  1954  to 
$83,558,000  in  1964:  while  lower  than 
1954,  this  represents  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  past  3  years. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  merged 
with  Buffalo  in  1964.  In  1954  Buffalo  and 
Svracuse  combined  had  total  tax  delin- 
quencies of  $18,018,000.  By  1964,  these 
had  been  reduced  to  $11,607,000. 

Manhattan,  N.Y.:  Lower  Manhattan 
and  Upper  Manhattan.  N.Y.,  merged 
in  1960  to  form  the  office  of  Manhattan. 


In  1954  their  combined  delinquencies 
totaled  $329,847,000.  In  1964  this  had 
been  reduced  to  $132,398,000. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Baltimore  has  a  good 
report.  Total  tax  delinquencies  were  re- 
duced from  $68,663,000  in  1954  to  $23,- 
541,000  in  1964  whUe  during  the  same 
period  employment  tax  delinquencies 
were  reduced  from  $6,296,000  to  $4,935,- 
000. 

Newark,  N.J.:  Camden.  N.J..  was 
merged  with  Newark  in  1964.  In  1954 
the  tax  delinquencies  of  both  offices  to- 
taled $103,600,000.  By  1964  this  was  re- 
duced to  $56,027,000  while  during  the 
same  period  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies for  the  two  offices  were  reduced  from 
$26,173,000  to  $13,856,000. 

Scranton.  Pa.:  The  accounts  for  this 
office  were  divided  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  in  1964.  The  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh  1954  figures  do  not 
reflect  the  Scranton  accounts, 

Philadelphia.  Pa.:  This  office  has  a 
good  report.  Its  total  tax  delinquencies 
were  reduced  from  $63,450,000  in  1954  to 
$36,723,000  in  1964,  while  during  the  same 
period  employment  tax  delinquencies 
were  reduced  from  $15,700,000  to  $8,- 
309,000. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  Total  tax  delinquen- 
cies were  reduced  from  $28,955,000  in 
1954  to  $15,915,000  in  1964,  but  there  was 
a  slight  increase  in  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies in  this  office. 

Richmond,  Va.:  Total  tax  delinquen- 
cies were  reduced  from  $20,986,000  in 
1954  to  $9,435,000  in  1964,  but  Richmond 
shows  a  slight  increase  in  employment 
tax  deUnquencies. 

Wilmington,  Del.:  Total  tax  delinquen- 
cies of  this  office  are  about  one-fourth 
of  what  they  were  in  1954,  having  been 
reduced  from  $22,009,000  to  $5,163,000  in 
1964,  although  the  1964  figure  does  show 
an  increase  over  the  past  3  years. 

Anchorage,  Alaska:  In  1954  Anchor- 
age accounts  were  included  in  the  Seattle 
figures,  and  therefore,  we  have  no  com- 
parable data.  However,  since  1961 
Anchorage  has  reduced  its  total  tax  de- 
linquencies from  $2,079,000  to  $1,574,000 
in  1964. 

Boise.  Idaho:  Boise  has  reduced  its  tax 
delinquencies  from  $2,083,000  in  1954  to 
$1,641,000  in  1964,  but  its  employment 
tax  delinquencies  in  this  period  have 
risen  from  $470,000  in  1954  to  $577,000 
in  1964. 

Helena,  Mont.:  This  office  has  reduced 
its  total  tax  delinquencies  from  $2,863.- 
000  in  1954  to  $1,961,000  in  1964,  but 
employment  tax  delinquencies  in  this  of- 
fice have  risen  from  $436,000  in  1954  to 
$572,000  in  1964. 

Honolulu.  Hawaii:  This  office  has  a 
good  report.  Total  tax  delinquencies 
have  dropped  from  $4,620,000  in  1954  to 
$3,443,000  in  1964  while  employment  tax 
delinquencies  during  the  same  period 
have  dropped  from  $898,000  to  8385,000. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  This  office  has  a 
bad  report.  Total  tax  delinquencies  in 
this  office  have  jumped  from  $§8,047,000 
in  1954  to  $100,825,000  in  1964  while  dur- 
ing the  same  period  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies have  risen  from  $13,396,000 
to  $17,506,000  in  1964. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.:  In  Phoenix,  total  tax 
delinquencies  rose  from  $5,510,000  in  1954 
to  $5,935,000  in  1964  while  employment 
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«ov  delinquencies  rose  from  $1,384,000  in 
1954  to  $1,552,000  in  1964 

Portland.  Oreg.:  This  office  has  a  good 
rrnnrt  Total  tax  delinquencies  m  this 
nffice  dropped  from  $15,351,000  in  1954  to 
c7  099  000  in  1964  while  during;  the  same 
neiiod  employment  tax  delinquencies 
dSppcd  from  $2,053,000  to  $1,511,000. 

Reno  Ncv.:  Reno  has  not  done  so  weU. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  rose  from  $6,043,- 
000  in  1934  to  $7,849,000  in  19G4  whUe 
durin"  the  same  r^iiod  employment  tax 
d-^Wucncics  have  doubled,  rising  from 
SI  480  000  in  1954  to  $2,808,000  in  1964. 

cait  Lrkc  City.  Utah:  niis  office  has 
rironucd  its  delinquent  accounts  from 
S4  649  000  in  1954  to  $3,640,000  in  1964. 

San' Francisco.  CaUf.:  San  Francisco 
has  not  done  so  well.  Total  tax  delin- 
ouencies  in  this  office  have  risen  from 
$66,858,000  in  1954  to  $104,014,000  in  1904. 
This  is  nearly  an  all-time  high. 

Seattle.  Wash.:  This  office  has  a  Rood 
reDort  Total  tax  delinquencies  have 
been  reduced  from  $19,804,000  in  1954  to 
$6  28''  000  in  1964  while  during  the  same 
period  employment  tax  delinquencies 
have  been  reduced  by  nearly  two-thirds. 

Puerto  Rico:  This  office  has  a  bad 
report  Total  tax  delinquencies  are  five 
times  higher  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 
rising  from  $273,000  in  1954  to  $1,380,000 
in  1964  while  during  the  same  Period 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  700 
percent  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies, rising  from  $147,000  in  1954  to 
$1,094,000  in  1964. 

International  operations— exclusive  of 
Puerto  Rico:  This  represents  primarily 
taxes  owed  by  American  citizens  who  are 
Uving  abroad.  In  this  category  there 
has  been  a  spectacular  increase  with  total 
lax  delinquencies  rising  from  $16,704,000 
in  1956  to  $83,371,000  in  1964  while  dur- 
ing the  same  period  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies roses  from  $146,000  to 
$755,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
piintcd  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
March  15.  1965.  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  followed  by  the  tables 
prepared  to  show  the  status  of  the  vari- 
ous districts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  TKEASURY  DEP.^RTMENT, 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  Worc/i  15, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Seijator  Williams:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  February  25,  1965, 
lor  a  report  on  our  taxpayer  delinquent  ac- 
comits  and  for  a  breakdown  showing  all  tax 
accounts  abated  or  clansifled  as  uncollectible 
during  1964. 

The  record  of  our  collection  activity  for 
the  past  year  is  very  gratifying.  We  have 
continued  our  stress  on  taxpayer  education, 
and  other  mea.surcs  designed  to  improve  vol- 
untary compliance  followed  by  prompt  and 
firm  enforcement  action  in  the  case  of  those 
who  do  not  respond.  We  have  continued  to 
emphasi^'e  prompt  action  lu  the  case  of  em- 
ployers who  file  their  employment  tax  re- 
turns without  the  required  payments.  We 
are  continuing  our  emphasis  on  collection  of 
theijc  accounts  in  notice  status  before  they 
i-£ver  reach  the  status  of  dcliuqvient  ac- 
counts. Rather  than  simply  mailing  notices 
to  the  taxpayers,  personal  contact  by  tele- 


phone or  by  visit  by  a  reventie  officer  is  made 
in  each  case  where  the  liability  is  in  excess 
of  $500.  While  there  was  a  decline  of  over 
17,000  closures  in  notice  status,  or  14.8  per- 
cent, the  money  thus  collected  was  up  $16.3 
million,  or  7.6  percent.  As  you  know,  deposi- 
tary receipts  validated  by  banks  provide  an- 
other indication  of  voluntary  compliance. 
Depositary  receipt  purchases  were  up  444,000, 
or  4  percent,  in  number  but  down  $813  mil- 
lion, or  2  percent,  in  amovmt  as  compared 
with  the  previous  calendar  year.  This  de- 
crease in  dollar  value  of  depositary  receipt 
purchases  can  be  attributed  to  the  decrease 
in  withliolding  rates  provided  in  thie  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1964. 

The  trend  of  delinquent  account  Issuances 
is  down.  Monthly  i.^suances  were  falling  off 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  show  an  annual 
reduction  of  56,000,  or  1.9  percent,  in  num- 
ber and  $16.4  million,  or  1.1  percent,  in 
amount  from  the  figures  for  the  previous 
year.  We  think  this  downward  trend  reflects 
the  value  of  our  continuing  efforts  to  im- 
prove voluntary  compliance.  There  was  an 
accompanying  numerical  improvement  in  our 
year-end  delinquent  accoimts  inventory, 
which  was  down  15.5  percent  in  number,  al- 
though up  2.9  percent  in  amount,  over  the 
previous    calendar   year. 

The  table  which  follows  summarizes  as  of 
December  31,  1963  and  1964,  the  taxpayer 
delinquent  accounts  broken  down  as  to  ac- 
tive and  inactive  status.  You  will  note 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  nvimber — 
and  particularly  in  the  dollar  value— of  in- 
active accounts.  Accounts  in  this  category 
are  those  on  which  collection  has  been  de- 
ferred pending  the  outcome  of  audit  exami- 
nations, covirt  cases,  or  other  contingent 
actions.  Since  these  accounts  are  not  sub- 
ject to  closure  .action,  there  is  little  the  Serv- 
ice can  do  about  the  increase  in  the  inactive 

category. 

TDA  inventory 

lDoll;irs  in  tlioiisauds]  


Active 

Inaclivc 

Total 

AMOUNT 

T),V.  31.10<'-3 : 

IKo.  31,lU'i4 

$fin,17l 
0)7.  IW, 

tlvHX  082 
6tii).  715 

$1.141,2a3 
1.173,911 

I'luuiec  from  noc. 
31,l*>3lol9ti4.- 

3.9S5 

+3r.,  093 

+32,-08 

I'orci'iil  of  i.li;mge..I--- 

8S0, 013 
70S.S41 

+0.92 
lU.WlO 

+2.87 

MMBEB 

Pec.  31,19<'k3 

Doc.  .31 ,  li»(H 

993, 1119 
i^3'.t,  225 

Clr.inL'o  from  l>oo. 
31,1903  to  19IM. 

ITl.  172 
19.45 

+17.2SS 
+15.29 

-1,5.3, 8S4 

rercont  of  change 

-15.50 

Attached  Is  a  tabulation  of  our  delinquent 
account  inventory  broken  down  by  the 
various  tax  groups,  the  inactive  accounts 
being  shown  in  the  columns  to  the  right.  As 
in  previous  years,  the  figures  in  the  inactive 
category  are  also  included  in  the  figures  ap- 
pearing in  the  columns  under  the  various  tax 
erouns  All  offices  were  current  in  their  is- 
suances as  of  December  31,  which  means 
that  the  tabulation  includes  all  accounts 
that  were  in  a  delinquent  status  as  of  that 
date. 

In  response  to  your  request,  we  are  at- 
taching a  district-by-district  tabulation  of 
uncollectible  accounts  and  abatements  for 
1964.  Tlie  same  information  for  1963  is  in- 
cluded for  convenient  comparison.  We  are 
unable  to  give  you  a  distrlct-by-distnct 
breakdown  by  class  of  tax  but  on  J^he  basis 
of  the  best  information  avaUable,  we  es- 
timate that  56  percent  of  Uie  dollar  v.-xlue 
of  1064  uncollectibles  were  income  tax,  28 
percent  were  emplovment  taxes,  and  16  per- 
cent other  classes  of  tax.  We  do  not  have 
any  reliable  basis  for  estimating  what  the 


breakdown  of  abatements  would  be  by  class 
of  tax. 

As   explained   In   last   year's   report  with 
respect  to  uDCoUectible  accounts,  many  ac-      , 
counts  are  assessed,  even  though  it  is  known 
at  the  time  that  the  prospects  for  collec- 
tion are  extremely  poor.     Nevertheless,  the 
assessments  must  be  made  in  order  that  the 
liabilities  may  be  established  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  fully  protected.     I 
might   add,  however,   that  the   decision   to 
classify   these   accounts,    cr    any   others,    as 
xmcoUectible  is  not  made  until  all  reason- 
able efforts  have  been  exerted  to  locate  the 
deUnquent    taxpayer    and    any    income    or 
.issets  from  which  collection  may  be  enforced. 
In    other    words,    delinquent    accounts    are 
classified  as  uncollectible  only  after  It  be- 
comes clear  that  the  accounts  truly  quaiify 
as    uncollectible.      Furthermore,  iven    after 
a  decision  has  been  made  that  One  or  more 
delinquent  accounts   are  uncollectible,  col- 
lection action  is  merely  suspended  until  such 
time  as  collection  prospects  are  improved  or 
the  period  of  limitations  has  expired.    Many 
such  accounts  are  reactivated  on  the  basis  of 
improvement  in  the  taxpayer's  financial  sit- 
uation and  subjected  to  collection  action  be- 
fore expiration  of  the  statute  of  lunitaUons. 
Separate    records    on    such    reactivated    ac- 
counts are  not  maintained  and  adjustments 
to  the  amount  reported  as  uncollectible  can-, 
not  be  made  so  as  to  reflect  the  amoimt  that 
is  ultimately  written  off  as  uncollectible. 

Abatements  are,  of  course,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  uncollectibles.  Except  in  the  case 
of  offers  in  compromise,  an  assessment  is 
abated   only   if   it   is   in   excess   of   the   tax 

amount  actually  due  and  owing  at  the  time. 

The  following  types  of  assessment   qualify 

for  abatement: 

1.  Assessments  in  excess  of  the  amount 
legally  due  as  determined  by  audit  examina- 
tion. 

2.  Assessments  in  excess  of  the  amount  ac- 
cepted on  an  offer  in  comprom'se. 

3.  Jeopardy  as.sessments  later  determined 
by  court  ruling  to  be  excessive. 

4.  Jeopardy  assessments  where  it  is  ad- 
ministratively determined  that  jeopardy  does 
not  exist. 

5.  Transferee  assessments  in  excess  of  the 
basic  transferor  assessment. 

6.  lOO-percent'ijenalty  assessments  In  ex- 
cess of  the  baslc,~corporate  assessment. 

Assessments  made  in  transferee  cases  al- 
ways duplicatfe  an  amount  already  assessed 
against  the  transferor,  and  in  cases  Involving 
the   100-percent  penalty,  assessments  made 
against  officers  or  employees  of  the  taxpayer 
always     constitute     a     duplication     of     an 
amount   already   assessed   against  the   tax- 
payer himself.     In   fact,   transferee  assess- 
ments, all  representing  the  same  basic  trans- 
feror liabilitv,  may  be  made  against  several 
transferees,  and  the  10-percent  penalty  may 
be  assessed  against  more  than  one  person  in 
respect  of  the  same  offense.     However,  no 
more  is  actually  collected  than  is  actually 
due,  of  course,  and  all  assessments  over  and 
above   the   basic   one   must   ultimately    be 
abated. 

In  jeopardy  cases,  the  situation  differs  in 
that  the  assessments  made  are  usually  against 
the  taxpayer  and  the  taxpayer  only.  However, 
the  amounts  involved  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  such  information,  sometimes  rather 
Umited.  as  is  inime<iiately  available  to  the 
Service.  Jeopardy  assessments  may,  there- 
fore be  in  excess  of  the  true  liability  as  sub- 
sequently determined  when  all  the  f.icts  are 
disclosed.  In  such  cases,  the  amount  of  the 
Jeopardy  assessment  is  adjusted  to  the  true 
liability. 

We     appreciate     vour     Interest     and     are 
pleased  to  furnish  the  inXormaUon  requested. 
With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen. 

Coimnissioncr. 

Enclosures. 


y* 
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Delinquent  taxes 
TOTALS 


Vear 


1954 

IW'.l 

Mh-2 

t9ta 

19C>4 


Einplojnnent  tax 


District 


Soutlieast  repion: 
Atliintu,  On.. 


Birmingham,  A  a 


Columbia,  S.C . 


Greensboro.  N.C. 


J.wk>on,  Mi.<s 


Jacksonville,  Fla 


Njkshville.  Tenn. 


Nortlie;v5t  reuion: 

Aujtxistu,  Maine 


Boston.  Mass. 


Burlington,  Vt. 


Hartford.  Conn. 


Portsmouth.  N.H. 


ProvvUnce,  R.I. 


Number 


Mi'lwost  re3ion: 

.M>er(leen,  S.  Dak. 

rhica?o.  ni 

Vvi  Moines,  Iowa 


390, 39S 

31ti.01J 

•J.-)7,4Ji 
•.'4(i,  J97 
217,  jsa 


Amount 
(in  thousiwuis) 


J-.'.M,  0fv2 
■-'CS,  4t<5 
•J»-'.37.S 
•jjr.,f.u 
•J17.3(.5 


Percent 

increase  or 

<letre;iso 

over  pre- 

eedinp  year 


Total  taxes 


-9.7 
-r..9 
-3.7 


Number 


l,7-.\'i.  474 

I,  (7!,»'>ii<t 

97ii.  147 

993.  1(;9 

S39,2J5 


Amount 
(in  thousands) 


$1,014,494 
1,  (««.  LMS 
1, 1IK),7M1 
^lll.-lij 
1,173,911 


Percent 
increase  or 
(lecrciise 
over  pre- 
ceding year 


+3.5 
+3.9 
+2.9 


BY   DISTRICT 


Percent 

change  over 

previou.s 

ye;ir 


Total  taxes 


Nuiiil>er 


Amount  (in 
thousands) 


Percent 

elianpe  over 

previous 

year 


■2\\.  (TJl 
IS.  4(19 
19.  071 
30.  rJ4 
•-'1 ,  3SS 
19.  ."'lOi 
l.\  IJl 
14.St7 
2--'.  7t'.,S 
19.014 
14.  -.Ml! 

10.  tiJl 
H,  :.MW 

1.1,  3.S0 
1(1.  401 
•.>■.'.  4.^9 

•J).  •J.^5 

19.  S(>0 

31.  •-•,'« 

19.  7J9 

,1.  ."Ki3 

7.S(X) 

^.  '.•*.«< 

11.  •-••-'i; 

7.933 

si.o-.ti 

M.  3.W 
■2\>.  V«tt 
49. 431 
39. 73".l 
!.■>.  7t.:j 
IC.  ''*'> 
ULOTiJ 

•ji.9;«t 

14, 0-X.) 

3. 47.S 

4.31)1 

3..')tJ3 

•J.  505 

1.SJJ2 

57, 0S2 

3.1. 48fi 

3.'i,  .130 

32,071 

2t..358 

1.424 

2, 054 

l.^W 

Sfl8 

22,  .y>4 
20.977 
17.  482 
14.  774 

«.  250 

2,  si;4 
2.107 
1.M5 
1.  -'JO 

1.  -'fi4 

H.  ono 

.^  922 
\  143 
.3.?M4 
2, 732 

3. 0!»2 

2,  ont; 

1.447 
l.fi31 

i,;iK9 

13r.,  .■i.32 

f.2. 4KH 

4S,  027 

35,  .IIS 

28, 049 

.S,810 

6,945 

5, 877 

.\2I1 

4,4G1 


$20. 972 

11.3S(i 

12.437 

IH.C.CS 

13.3.14 

19. 4SS 

13. 15»> 

9. 947 

12.033 

9. 424 

7.  201 

3.  S43 

3.019 

14.714 

23.  ISO 

2(i.  39.''> 

T.Ot'il 

7.  707 

13.  .13.S 

13.  705 

4.717 

3.7.50 

3.  S72 

4. 010 


500 
SS3 
7>s7 
129 
,577 
.50.  334 
12.403 
11.  (M3 
9.  0S3 
11.917 
10.015 

2.  .5S2 

3.  h.57 
3. 329 
1.3«r4 

702 

41,300 

30. 0,5,'< 

42. 990 

3;i.  h95 

25. 954 

«->44 

937 

3,!*0 

078 

.536 

1.5.  271 

13.920 

12. 3>2 

10. 152 

7, 969 

3.  2.52 

905 

4,977 

777 

0-20 

7. 3.S9 

7.  275 

0,399 

3.  213 
2,303 

1,2.55 

1.420 

1.097 

1.400 

1.4,59 

81,0.59 

00, 273 

47.019 

40.060 

43, 164 

9.  737 

4,  .506 
7,  016 
3,909 
3,50C 


+9.2 
+49.6 
-2s.  2 


-24.4 

+'.T.fl 
-25.4 


-5.8 

+306.6 

+57.5 


+.fi 
+75.7 

+1.7 


+3,1 

+19.1 

-2.4 


-1.9 
+33.5 
+10.4 


-17.7 
+31.2 
-10.9 


-1.17 
-,V,t.O 
-44.1 


+17  3 
-.1.2 
-23.1 


+324.  !< 
-S3.0 
-20.9 


-n  5 

-17.6 
-21.5 


+44'.1.9 
-S4.4 

-.11. 2 


-12.  (1 
-49.  s 
—2'".  5 


*m 


-21.0 
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District 


Midwest  repon-  Continued 
'     Fiiriio,  N.  Dak 


Mihviuikti',  ^ViS. 


(>iii:ili:i,  N'cbr. 


K;in'^ns  City.  Kniis.' 

St.  I.duis.  Mo 

,<t.  Paul.  Minn 


Ppriiis-'ncld.  111- 


Ccntrid  ret;ion: 

loliimlius,  Ohio- 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Tiilcdo.  Ohio' 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Detroit.  Mich- 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Louisville,  Ky. 


Parker>l'iirs; 


Scutliw'cst  ri'pioii: 

Allniqueripie,  N.  Mex. 


-f53.: 

-44.3 

-ia:t 


Au.'tin.  Tex.. 


Clicyeiiiie,  Wyo. 


Dallas,  Tc' 


Denver,  Colo 


little  Rock,  Ark. 


Year 


I9r4 
1901 
i9t;2 

1903 

1904 

19.54 

]'.Hil 

1902 

1903 

19C4 

19.54 

1901 

1902 

1<»03 

1904 

19.54 

1901 

1902 

1903 

19.54 

19<)1 

19<)2 

190;J 

1904 

1954 

IWil 

11MV2 

iwa 

19t>4 
19.54 
1901 
1902 
190.3 
1904 

19.54 

19,54 

1901 

1902 

19<p3 

1W14 

19,54 

19.54 

19(il 

1902 

1903 

19«'4 

19.54 

1901 

IWVJ 
1<M>3 
1<»04 
19,54 
IWil 
19«i2 
19('>3 
1904 
1954 
19(;i 
]9<>2 
190)3 
1904 
19.54 
mil 
19()2 
1903 
1904 

1954 

1901 

19tJ2 

19t)3 

1904 

19.54 

1901 

1902 

1»)3 

1964 

19.54 

19til 

1902 

1\H)3 

1904 

19,54 

190)1 

1902 

19<« 

1904 

1954 

1901 

lWi2 

19t)4 
19,54 
19<)1 
19*i2 
1903 
190)4 


Employment  tax 


Number 


Amount  fin 
thousands) 


843 

l«)2 

400 

;^16 

278 

3, 7,59 

3,93:1 

2. 903 

2. 284 

2.274 

810 

919 

(i22 

•  080 

7tH) 

1.783 

2,5>75 

1,1.55 

88t) 

1,9,58 

2,483 

1,489 

1.709 

4.303 

3,090 

3,287 

2, 421 

2, 121 

2,  402 
4,  .50)3 
1,837 
1,409 
1,140 
1,301 

1,207 
3,431 
5,212 
3, 9m 

3.598 

3,150 

929 

7,  9,58 
0,  579 
4,131 

3,  7,50 
3,019 

11,891 
16. 816 
12. 334 

8.  038 
8,  227 
3.  4-20 
.5.337 
3. 557 
2. 982 

2.  840 
2.019 
3, 0.50 
2. 818 
2. 882 
1.917 

3,  221 
2.114 
1,805 
1,709 
1,149 


1.911 
1.9,54 
1.880 
2. 505 
1.2.54 

5.  (m 

7.798 

5.995 

9. 00)5 

5. 027 

088 

940 

570 

000 

014 

9.311 

7.078 

0. 859 

7.095 

5.008 

2.  7,54 

3,420 

2,  4(>8 

2,  451 

2. 100) 

1,801 

2,377 

1,807 

1.694 

1,073 


Percent 

change  over 

previous 

year 


$310 
403 
277 
190 
115 
1.704 
2. 992 
2.  512 
2. 101 
1.863 
548 
040 
629 
730 
.543 
884 
1,.514 
844 
.549 
974 
1.247 
965 
1.198 
2,  401 
1,929 
2, 384 
1,878 
1.387 
1.689 
1.903 
1,092 
1*71 
770 
702 


594    . 

1,784 

4. 243 

3,085 

2,  ,593 

2,  <'i70 
392 

5. 272 

4.899 

4,194 

3.359 

2. 9.54 

7.  782 
13. 830 

9.896 

7, 422 

8. 0.57 
2, 477 
5, 643 
5, 010 
3,790 
2, 675 
1,035 
1,8.39 
2,019 
1.915 
1,375 
1,9.52 
1.188 
1. 165 
1.041 
820 

741 
1.434 
1.3,56 
1,020 
1,048 
3. 021 
5,  486 
4, 062 
.5. 101 
5, 073 
248 
448 
279 
•298 
363 
5, 077 
.5. 918 
5, 139 
4,909 
5,971 
1,319 
1,983 
2,036 
2,403 
2, 115 
462 
800 
614 
668 
471 


-40.2 
-31.4 
-39.5 


-16.0 
-14.0 
-13.8 


-1.7 
-fl7.0 
-26.  2 


-44.3 
—35.0 


-22.  6 
+24.  1 
-+37.4 


-21.2 
-20. 1 
+21.  8 


-20. 2 

-10.9 

-9.5 


-•27. 3 

-15.9 

-+3.0 


-14.4 
-19.9 
-12. 1 


-28.4 

-•25. 0 

+8.6 


-11.2 
-24.  4 
-29.4 


+9.8 

-.5.2 

-28.  2 


-1.9 
-10.0 
-•20.  7 


-.5.4 
+19.5 
-35. 3 


-26.0 

+25.6 

-.5 


Total  taxes 


Numl)er 


.\mount  (in 
thousands) 


—27.7 

+6.8 

+21.8 


-13.2 

-4.5 

+21.6 


+2.7 
+18.0 
-12.0 


-23.2 

+8.8 
-•29. 5 


2.352 
2.  558 
1.542 
1.0-29 
975 
16. 962 
10. 489 
8.744 
7.489 
7.502 
3.932 
2,  721 
1.900 
2, 014 
2, 300 
8,1.55 
9, 574 

5.  m7 

4,957 

II,, 539 

10,  745 

8,699 

7,777 

18, 797 

10.910 

9.708 

8, 921 

7.512 


$1,353 

1,248 

879 

663 

637 

16.592 

9.9-29 

8.756 

9,458 

8.836 

4,180 

2, 071 

1,318 

2.140 

4,488 

9,021 

22,990 

20, 92,5 

5,149 

12, '207 

6,096 

5,293 

16, 122 

16,062 

9,  725 

V2,  702 

12. 149 

8,149 


Percent 

change  over 

previous 

year 


7.  8-25 

8,471 

19, 192 

9,101    . 

.5,333 

5,597    _ 

4, 622 

.5,  017 

4,599 

9,914 

5,0-22 

3,984 

13,  054 

6,652    . 

•26, 545 

15,128    . 

2',  184 

1,5,  038 

•20,080 

13,  -239 

18, 740 

14,537 

10, -242 

14, 6-23 

0, 072 

3.317 

49, 841 

42,963 

•20. 105 

-27.  511 

21. 106 

•23,  .327 

21.364 

22, 957 

19, 269 

19. 9»)2 

0.8.809 

44.787 

43,  712 

38,163 

33.776 

32,  238 

28, 286 

20),  783 

24.808 

27,548 

23, 475 

19, 1.33 

1.5.  290 

19.  0*2 

14, 817 

18, 295 

1-2. 100 

2-2,466 

11,8-25 

•29.  717 

1-2.  lt)l 

11,834 

11,954 

8.807 

11.990 

ia4oi 

13. 887 

11.090 

11, '208 

10.704 

1.5.917 

12,931 

0. 674 

3,581 

0. 361 

3.904 

5.  270 

3.483 

4,594 

3,304 

5,491 

2, 8-24 

,5.104 

3,671 

4,962 

5.  .595 

5.fK51 

4.458 

3.444 

3.791 

22. 35.5 

20,  202 

2,5. 3-29 

17,874 

25,  700 

19,  592 

31,213 

41,177 

20.  370 

40. 319 

-2. 445 

1.029 

3.  275 

1,  244 

•2. 248 

1.190 

1.983 

981 

1.674 

1,0.57 

31.244 

23,748 

■25,  741 

23, 377 

25, 059 

21.565 

20,090 

21.916 

18,  -289 

23.588 

9,888 

7,552 

n,  772 

8,605 

9,124 

7,480 

9,263 

8,602 

7,731 

7,261 

5,431 

2,315 

5,636 

9,435 

5, 147 

9,295 

4.931 

9,862 

3,838 

9,685 

—•29.6 

-24.6 

-3.9 


-11.8 

-1-8.0 
-*.6 


-•30.4 

+63.  4 

+109.7 


-9.0 
-75.4 


-13.2 

+204.  0 

-32.  4 


-4.4 

-32.  9 

+4.0 


-10.4 
+97. 0 
-59.  8 


-12.0 

+9.8 
+.0 


-15.2 

-1.0 

-13.0 


-1.5.  5 
-16.9 

+•2.9 


-7.0 
+2-2.8 
+32. 3 


+18.1 

+12.  4 

-8.4 


+9.0 

-10.8 

-5.1 


+52.  4 
-•20. 3 
-15.0 


+9.0 

+110.2 

-•2. 1 


-4.3 
-17.0 

+7.7 


-7.8 
+1.6 
+7.6 


-13.1 

+15.0 
-15.6 


-1.5 
+6.1 
-1.8 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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S«-«.-  footnotes  at  en<l  of  tabl^. 


Emiilovnicnt  t;w 

reroctit 

Total  taxes 

IVrcpnt 

Year 

cli;mre  over 
l>revio»s 

cliaoce  over 

TLstrict 

I>rovioiis 

N'liinbcr 

Aniotml  lin 

yi'.tf 

Niiinl>or 

Amount  (in 

ye.ir 

tlu>ii.-;.iiul.<) 

Itiousanils) 

Soiithwp<t  reslon— Continued 

New  Or'iO-.ius,  L;i 

io.->i 

4.  .VKi 

*1.94S 

19,  .5fir. 

$17,472 

IWl 

5. 140 

3.041 

l.\077 

S',.5:!4 

iWil 

4. -.'711 

2.  V'7 

-4  7 

l-\  1.'s4 

.s.  .566 

-to.-.' 

liH13 

■4,,V4 

3.t-ii 

+  0.2 

i3.i".:3 

^.S."?? 

-13.4 

l';>t4 

3.119 

2.S49 

-7.4 

10.!<S,S 

9.s.'3 

+10.9 

Oklahonw  Citv,  Okb... 

l\t.M 

3.311 
3,  -.XI 

1.71M 
2.  177 

9.  '.*M 

io,(vr,j 

!'.  013 
.5. 971'. 

IWVJ 

3.M9 

2. 4r.a 

+13.1 

10.704 

6. 97 1 

+lfi.7 

im'>3 

4.(>l'7 

2.  .5.53 

+  3.7 

l-'.4l>J 

7.'^IJ. 

+12.0 

19«H 

3.  I3J 

1.9,i5 

-24.2 

9.  .301 

7. i»'9 

-9.5 

Wiihiti  Kans            

l<>."i4 
I'.f.l 

•J.  4iC> 
■J.  .'■.70 

9J9 

i.4;ts 

10.512 
^,  117 

7.310 
.■•,  3.-.9 

\'M>1 

1.  4sS 

>45 

-41.2 

.'.071 

4,  sot 

-9. -2 

W<i 

1.  4,'>9 

S4l> 

—  .6 

.5.  720 

3.  47s 

-30.9 

I'.'tH 

l.otu 

1. (XH1 

+  19.0 

6,319 

3. 3:;j 

-3.6 

New  York  reTlon: 

Alloiiv,  N.V - 

lOM 
IWI 

4.f70 

3. 1  ■•'«•> 

3.  .'m9 
2.  '.f.'.5 

I3,S-?J 

lo.<.r,3 

I.5,n«il 
7.338 

l;f.J 

•.'.t,l<l 

2.  IV.9 

-29  6 

S.  747 

5.  901 

-^      -19.6 

\-M\3 

l.M'l 

1.71N 

-12.7 

7.713 

.5.  127 

-131 

1*4 

l..'.:i-< 

1.7J7 

-3.4 

0,  547 

4.7lt 

-7.5 

Brooklvn.N.Y 

19.- 1 

•J\<MU 

IN, '^34 

.<iS.  274 

100,  .522 

^ 

IWil 

11.74.S 

i:i,  -vvs 

3s,0Jl 

.5S,  ,501 

ISXL' 

9.913 

14,703 

+S  2 

39, 301 

.5S.  1 17 

-.6 

IJXvJ 

I'l.  JOl 

15,  >.v.i 

+  7.9 

47. I7S 

60.011 

+14  6 

, 

1<^.4 

111.  71*4 

lo.;v-i 

+  1.5.  S 

40,  IK, I 

^3,  55S 

+2.V4 

?}-racu?o.  N.Y.' 

19,M       . 

3.  IM-; 

1,  5,52 

1'2. 4.Sf. 

.5,  0.50 

1«'>1 

3.  -'711 
2. »Ki7 

2,  1  It". 
1,7-'S 

9, 649 
8,S,S1 

.5,411 

-19.  .5 

+1.4 

1».3 

•J.  IN9 

1.  7Mi 

+3.4 

9, 24ii 

.5,080 

-l'..0 

PuiTi'.o.N.V 

1'>.M 

4.  (h4 

2. 351 

2i.sr.9 

IJ.  3(  S 

l»il 

3.  -.'.Vi 

2.2H 

10. 727 

.5.  772 

1»«J 

2.  •'•79 

1,  V.L' 

-14.7 

8,101 

6.  •209 

-S.7 

19ls) 

2.  ■-•-•••. 

l.s;i5 

-X  0 

8,  IM(> 

7. 149 

+4.V  .• 

1'.».'4 

4.  ISJ 

■   .3,7'>i 

+  4.8 

13. 8,53 

ll,t,07 

-S.» 

Lower  M:^ntiattiin   N.  Y. 

VJ-A 

22.  (sW 

17.  (.2-' 

4.S.  1.55 

171,309 

l'i;vr  M  iiihi'ti.m,  X.V.* 

1*>1 

24.  120 

20. 4 17 

67, 328 

1.'.8.  ,'CIS 

M.Tihatt.in.  N.V 

l'.».l 

•22.  r.07 

2S,3|rt 

CtS.  wa 

11...9IS 

19>V> 

17.101 

24, 1.50 

-14. S 

67. 934 

110,024 

-.-.  1 

19I-3 

li'i.  '^72 

27.  •■.',i7 

+  11.-. 

71.  •-";5 

121.  109 

+  1'1.1 

iy»4 

IX,  f,.iO 

32,  027 

+  15.6 

1-8,  t'27 

132. 3W 

+9.3 

Mil-At'.^itlcrPTion: 

Baltimore.  M'i 

l!>-4 

1-Jtll 

12.24r 

t..  4So 

P.  CO'! 
4!  341 

120.  S70 
37,  7S1 

C8.663 
I             23. 34h) 

l»-.2 

4.  S4r. 

3,  l.2'i 

-16.  .5 

3).SW 

17.440 

-25.4 

\i*<A 

4,:!tN 

3,  too 

-3.5 

:to,"."02 

17.  •226 

-I.-: 

19(4 

4.  Hf.» 

4.9i5 

+41.1 

25. 7S2 

23.  .Ml 

+:!>•..: 

C.irvlen.  X.J.' .'. 

19.M 

3.  .v.'-; 

2. 0.Kl 

ir..  9sf. 

10.«^JS 

iy«i 

4.070 

3. 30S 

-14,6.M 

11.881 

19fi2 

4.  ir,  s 

3,201 

-1.3 

14.2o:i 

11.190 

-i.i 

i*;i 

3.-,l-. 

2  .5i'7 

-21.4 

13.  Nl 

12.  ."^^35 

+!».l 

Ncwuk.X.J 

1»M 

37.  i:?s 

2t,lKl 

1'.'2. 9.v» 

!C2,9.2 

* 

1<.»U 

1!1. 347 

12,441 

37.  ir.'8 

37.905 

^ 

19iV» 

9.  .'7:5 

l.t,  l:« 

+,5.6 

Xi.O\S 

38,3.50 

+\-2 

l9t'3 

7. ."  vS 

10.  S,t9 

-i:.,5 

32..'J4 

35,915 

-tV3 

19-4 

12,  '..07 

l:i,  v5f-. 

+3.4 

49. 72; 

56,ir27 

+15.6 

Scr.inton.  r».' ^ 

IftM 

2. 134 

2, 345 

9,411 

7,»1S 

l»4 

2.Ul'i 

1, 907 

6,  139 

.5.192 

1W.2 

1.715 

l.:27 

-19.9 

4,>'.H 

6,  008 

-2  4 

l«<i3 

1.2.^S 

1. 307 

-14.4 

+.131 

4.893 

-3.5 

Phili<1cl'>hw.Pi 

19'4 

is  014 

15  700 

95  8"! 

f.3. 4.-.0 

;«.  477 

1<JH1 

9.  mr, 

111,393 

29.918 

w^a 

T.SIO 

10.  100 

-2  S 

32. 730 

4.5.  U50 

+3(U 

19r,3 

6.  .-iOH 

7, 977 

-21.0 

6. 4ti7 

4';.  401 

+3.0 

t 

•  l!i<.3 

7.215 

S.  t'.i'7 

37. 455 

47.938 

l'»4 

7.29S 

S..'l09 

-i.i 

31.407 

.30. 723 

-234 

1961 

4.  SMI 

3.S00 

40. 973 

28, 955 

1»>1 

IW2 

7.179 
6.130 

6,091 
5.471 

-itVi' 

26. 1(4 

21.852 

19. 9;t4 
17.901 

-10.2 

I!«3 

4.3^1 

3.7M 

-30  9 

IS.SIO 

17, 199 

-3.i» 

•  i9»a 

1964 

4.  HS2 

4.406 

4.:jy.t 

4.  lol 

-5.6 

•21.4,53 
16,  768 

•20.  .5.54 
1.5.915 

-22.6 

Eirhmon'l,  Va 

1954 

4  692 

2  2:j9 

3'  611 

20,  9S0 
13,  762 

H«l 

S.607 

3. 093 

21.895 

1M<V.> 

4.61S 

3, 0.50 

-17.4 

22. 001 

Il,6f4 

-1.5  7 

1963 

3.  H»-..5 

2.  .599 

-H  S 

18.474 

11,319 

-2.5 

ISKii 

3, 190 

2.  45S 

-5.4 

14.9ii'( 

9.  4:i5 

-16.6 

WiJniir.Bton.  Del 

19M 
19»il 
19»V2 

.571 
.510 
617 

:io3 

2W 
3tl» 

.5,  41.0 
3,717 

4.  o.5;< 

•2-'  009 
2,  .591 
•2.  S.35 

+4S.H 

+^.1 

19*3 

557 

2.56 

-;«i.  6 

3,  305 

3.  ;«i 

+i:..5 

19*4 

666 

29» 

+  14.8 

3,313 

5,163 

+5O.0 

TTciten  Tt-7lr<n: 

Ar  1  '.or  lit .  Al;t<:lca  '" 

i9*;i 

851 

996 

2.314 

2.079 

!<»>.» 

779 

1,11s 

+  12.2 

'2. 0H7 

2.3ta 

+13.7 

IWvi 

491 

707 

-36.  8 

2.048 

1,7.32 

-.S.  7 

1964 

605 

6K» 

-2.5 

1.  .5.56 

1.574 

-9.1 

Boi^.  Mah* 

19.M 

I9»;i 

lyrli 

1.0.50 

l,n»-.<; 

972 

470 
669 
692 

3,115 
3,059 
3, 165 

2,083 

1.5^«> 
1.576 

+.5.0 

+i.'.' 

19»>3 

OUi 

438 

-36.7 

2,964 

1,697 

+7  7 

1964 

7til 

.577 

+31.7 

2,702 

1.611 

-3.3 

lli'.vin,  Mont . .. 

I9.S4 
1961 
1962 

l,0f4 
1.N35 
1.313 

436 

1,022 

719 

3.214 
S.031 
4,243 

2,863 
2.368 
2,671 

-29.1" 

+12. » 

1963 

1,004 

7:16 

+2.4 

3,779 

2.200 

-47. 6 

1»«4 

1,021 

&Ti 

-•22.3 

3,  .501 

1,961 

-10. » 
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District 


Western  refrlon     Continued 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Los  Anselos,  Calif. 


Year 


I'liocoix,  Ariz. 


Portland,  Orcg. 


Keno,  Ncv. 


Salt  Liikc  City,  Utali. 


San  Fraoeisco,  Calif. 


Seattle,  Wasli. 


Internatinual  operations:  Puerto  Rieo. 


International  oporntions  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico). 


19.54 
19<il 
1962 
19()3 
iyt4 
19.54 
1901 
19*32 
1963 
1964 
19.54 
1901 
1962 
19(>3 
1964 
19.54 
1961 
1962 
19ti3 
1964 
19.54 
1961 
1962 
19ti3 
19(4 
19.54 
1961 
1962 
1963 
19t4 
19.54 
1961 
1962 
19<>3 
1964 
"  19.54 
1961 
19t)2 
1903 
19t4 
19.54 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
19.56 
1901 
1962 
19<>3 
19t4 


Employment  tax 


Numl)cr 


1.3.38 

873 

909 

.597 

.506 

10,989 

2.5, 1-23 

21,804 

l.";,  '281 

13,8.52 

2,1.58 

2,823 

2.917 

2, '255 

1,071 

4,  0.59 

3,  30t; 

3,  72.5 

2, 396 

2, '280 

1,4.55 


Amount  (In 
thousands) 


Percent 

chanpe  over 

previous 

ye;ir 


Total  taxes 


170 

107 


1.330 


1,204 

1,671 

1,849 

1,813 

1,.531 

1.351 

17,  616 

11,7CkJ 

10,  778 

9,629 

9, 104 

5. 932 

4,095 

3,486 

2, 8->4 

2,487 

1,.VTO 

1.8,50 

2, 232 

2, 386 

:<,  495 

197 

,512 

5-24 

,5J9 

4'28 

$898 
9.50 
7:15 
473 
38.5 
13, 3!t6 
28, 692 
'.'7, 92<J 
•JO,  392 
17,  .500 
1.384 
•2,218 
2,  7:J6 
2,053 
1,5.52 
2, 0.53 
2,879 
2.30ti 
1,878 
1..544 
1.480 
2,194 
2, 076 
2,423 
2,808 
925 
1,122 
1,165 
1.109 
1,072 
10,  597 
9,480 
9,280 
10,062 
8,179 
4,324 
2,  .500 
2,221 
1,884 
1,.586 
147 
565 
685 
1,100 
1.094 
146 
689 
397 
.531 
755 


-•22.6 
-35.  6 
-18.6 


-27.  0 
-14.2 


+•23.4 
-25.  0 
-24.  4 


-19.9 
-18.6 
-17.8 


Nunilx;r 


Amount  (in 
thousands) 


Percent 

change  over 

previous 

year 


-5.4 
+16.  7 
+1.5.9 


+3.8 
-4.8 
-3.3 


-■-'.  1 
+8.4 
-18.7 


-11.2 
-1.5.2 

-15.8 


+21.  2 

+60.6 

-.5 


-42.4 

+38.8 
+42.  2 


4,682 
2,  .565 
2, 480 
1,897 
1,024 
86,733 
79,  080 
78, 4.'t5 
.59,817 
57,681 
8.957 
8,263 
7,938 
7,424 
4,837 
14,799 
13,  732 
13,846 
9,V39 
9, 123 
4,576 
4,095 
.3,819 
4,662 
4,514 
.5,554 
.5,022 
4,939 
4,692 
3,917 
8,5,750 
43, 675 
44,853 
43,460 
39, 701 
•27, 707 
11,493 
11,000 
11,133 
9.350 
'2. 0^20 
2, 6^22 
3,517 
3, 412 
4,914 
11.812 
19, 6.51 
14, 124 
12,959 
6,354 


$4,  G'20 
5,102 
4,944 
3,985 
3,443 
88,047 
92, 9.54 
98,389 
89,448 
100, S25 
5,510 
7.076 
7,834 
6,728 
5,935 
15,351 
13,138 
11,335 
8,5,55 
7,099 
6.043 
4,6'28 
5,550 
6,936 
7,849 
4,649 
3,334 
2,912 
3,539 
3,640 
66,858 
57, 977 
104, 359 
106,939 
KM.  014 
19,804 
11,779 
11.029 
7,415 
6,282 
273 
951 
1,344 
1,395 
1,380 
10,  704 
44,280  ! 
60,  .597 
68,474 
83,371 


-3.1 

-19.4 
-13.6 


+5.9 

-9.1 

+1-2.7 


+  10.? 
-14.1 
-11.8 


-13.7 

-24.  5 
-17.0 


+19.9 
+2.5.0 
+13.2 


-12.7 

+■21.  5 

+2.9 


+80.0 
+2.  5 


-6.4 
-32.8 
-15.3 


+41.3 

+3.8 
-1.1 


+36.8 
+13.0 

+•21.8 


1  Merced  with  .<t.  Louis,  1964. 

'. Merged  with  Cincinnati,  19<M). 

>  Merced  with  (Meveland,  1960. 

t.Merced  with  llullalo,  1964.  ..     ,    ,.        ,^.„ 

'  Merped  with  upjior  Manhattan  to  form  Manhattan,  19i>o 

•  Meiged  with  lower  Manhattan  to  form  Manhattan,  1900. 


;  Merged  with  Newark.  1964. 

s  .Accounts  divided  between  Philadeli>hia  and  Pittsburgh  ofljct?,  1964. 

>  Figures  include  accounts  transferred  from  .Scranton. 

"  Was  included  in  Seattle  figures  prior  to  January  1961. 

'■'•  Includes  .\nchorage.  .\la.ska,  figures. 


CONSUMER  INTEREST  AND 
PROTECTION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  a 
properly  incensed  mother  and  housewife. 
I  am  sure  that  many,  many  mothers  and 
housewives  share  her  reaction  and  con- 
cern. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  for  Consumer  Inter- 
est and  Protection  to  this  matter  and 
hope  that  they  contact  this  vei-y  intelli- 
gent and  articulate  young  matron. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  her 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Downers  Grove,  III., 

April  25,  1965. 

Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Senate  Chamber, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Madam:  Each  time  I  buy  sewing  no- 
tions and  tx)ys,  and  look  over  price  and  qual- 
ity, I  threaten  to  write  all  the  women  in 
Congress  to  see  if  something  can't  be  done 
about  the  exorbitant  prices  we  are  being 
changed. 


First  of  all — ^notions:    Bias  tape  and  rick- 
rack  are  now  3  yards  for  19  cents  and  not 
long  ago  they  were  5  yards  for   10  cents — 
and  I'm  not  remembering  back  to  the  gay 
nineties— I'm     only     35.       Plastic     buttons 
which  change  shape  in  hot  water  and  shrivel 
up  when  touched  by  a  hot  iron  are  usually 
29  cents  for  four  or  six— and  the  paper  to 
which    the    buttons    are    attached    is    more 
costly  to  manufacture.     Some  bias  tapes  are 
so  poor,  one  is  better  otT  using  the  material 
cut  on  the  bias.     Zippers  are  now  all  plastic 
and    constantly    on    the    "fritz"    and    need 
changing   before   a    garment   could   possibly 
even    show    wear.     Thread    is   so    terrible    it 
splits  and  cuts  and  knots.     It  gets  a  trifle 
Irritating  when   one   has    the   thread   break 
five  and  six  times  when  making  one  button 
hole.     Fabric  prices  are  reasonable  and  one 
gets  what  one  pays  for;  but,  when  one  buys 
a  piece  of  good  quality  cotton  for  a  child's 
dress  and  the  notions  come  to  twice  the  price 
of    the    material,    it's    ridiculous,    especially 
when  one  isn't  using  extraordinarily  pretty 
trims.    I  thought  it  was  me  for  a  long  time, 
but  everyone  I  talk  with  that  does  sew  has 
identical  complaints. 

Second — toys:  Have  you  looked  at  some  of 
the  trash  that  Is  being  advertised  on  TV  at 
high  prices?  They  get  ovir  children  all 
worked  up  over  a  toy — granted  their  adver- 
tising pays  for  children's  programs — of  which 


we  could  use  half  less,  especially  at  the  din- 
ner hotirMor  isnt  it  a  family  custom  to  eat 
together  anymore?).  One  buys  the  toy  and 
it  breaks  while  Daddy  is  trying  to  assemble 
it.  How  could  it  possibly  hold  out  with 
children — and  our  three  aren't  even  particu- 
larly destructive — they  just  give  the  toys, 
that  are  advertised  as  unbreakable,  normal 
use.  I'd  like  to  see  something  done  on  this 
issue  before  we  get  hung  again  this  Christ- 
mas with  a  pile  of  junk  which  is  half  broken 
before  we've  finished  the  cold  turkey. 

Granted,  you  are  not  the  Senator  from  my 
State,  but  I  feel  a  woman  has  more  heart 
for  these  particular  problems. 

We  hope  to  see  your  name  on  a  national 
ballot  again — my  husband  and  I  both 
switched  over  to  the  Republican  side  to  give 
you  our  support.  We  think  ycJu  do  a  fab- 
ulous job  in  the  Senate,  and  wish  everyone 
there  was  as,conscientlous. 
Sincerely. 

-         Beatrice  N.  Meyers 

Mrs.  Beatrice  N.  Meyers. 


FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY   OF   MAS- 
SACRE OF  ARMENIANS 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President.  April 
24  marked  the  50th  anniversaiy  of  the 
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mass  slaughter  and  deportation  of  the 
Armenians  from  their  homeland. 

On  that  date  In  1915.  a  systematic  plan 
of  massacre  of  the  Armenian  Nation  was 
set  In  motion  by  the  Government  of 
Turkey.  Between  the  years  1915-18 
piore  Uian  1  million  Armenians  lost  their 
lives  and  another  1  million  were  perma- 
nently displaced.  Untold  wealth  in 
properties  were  plundered  or  destroyed. 

The  50th  amiiversaiy  of  the  Turkish 
genocide  of  the  Armenian  people  brings 
to  mind  not  only  the  self-sacrifice  of  this 
virile  people  in  the  interest  of  virtuous 
government  and  human  rights  but  also 
the  important  contributions  made  by  the 
Armenians  to  the  Allied  war  effort  as 
•the  Little  Ally"  of  the  West.  Of  the 
Grand  Alliance  of  1915-18  Armenia  was 
the  smallest:  and  yet.  she  suffered  more 
casualtier.  than  any  other  state  of  that 
alliance. 

Such  great  sacrifice  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  must  not  be  forgotten. 

As  we  E>ause  now  to  honor  those  cou- 
rageous Armenians  who  lost  their  lives 
during  this  tragic  period,  let  us  resolve 
to  forever  guard  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  events. 


EDWARD  R.  MURROW 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  articles  which  include 
most  appropriate  and  sensitive  com- 
ments on  the  life  and  service  of  Edward 
R.  Murrow. 

There  being  no  "Objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Eric  Sevareid-Cronkite  News.  Apr.  27.  1965] 

This  Is  not  a  normal  day  In  this  establish- 
ment. None  of  U3  here  has  worked  easily 
or  well.  It  Is  the  day  we  knew  was  coming 
but  for  which  we  could  not  properly  pre- 
pare, try  as  we  would. 

It  is  not  my  privilege  to  speak  for  all  of 
Ed  Murrow's  colleagues  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  speak  even  for  myself  as  I 
would  wish  to  speak.  One  day  someone  may 
find  the  right  words. 

There  are  some  of  us  here,  and  I  am  one, 
who  owe  their  professional  life  to  this  man. 
There  are  many,  working  here  and  in  other 
networks  and  stations,  who  owe  to  Ed  Mur- 
row their  love  of  their  work,  their  standards 
and  sense  of  responsibility.  He  was  a  shoot- 
ing star:  we  will  live  In  his  afterglow  a  very 
long  time. 

I  never  knew  any  person  among  those  who 
worked  in  his  realm  to  feel  Jealousy  toward 
him.  Not  only  because  he  made  himself 
a  refuge  for  those  in  trouble,  a  source  of 
strength  for  those  who  were  weak,  but  be- 
cause there  was  no  basis  for  comparison.  He 
was  an  original  and  we  shall  not  see  his  like 
again. 

He  was  an  artist,  passionately  alive,  living 
each  day  as  if  it  were  his  last,  absorbing  and 
radiating  the  glories  and  miseries  of  his 
generation;  the  men,  the  machines,  the  bat- 
tles, the  beauties.  The  poetry  of  America 
was  in  his  bones.  He  believed  in  his  family, 
his  friends,  his  work,  and  his  country. 
Himself,  he  often  doubted. 

Next  to  his  own  land,  he  loved  England 
the  most.  Its  people  owe  him  much.  I 
will  presume  to  use  the  words  of  England's 
greatest  poet  about  another  brave  and  brood- 
ing figxire  who  also  died  too  young — 'Now 
cracks  a  noble  heart.  Good  night,  sweet 
prince." 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  28,  1965] 

EowARD  R.  MuKROw:  A  Startltnclt  Decent 

MA^f.  Hk  Symbolized  iNTECRrrT 

(By  M.iry  McGrory) 

A  whole  generation  was  brought  up  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice  telling  the  truth.  Yet 
what  they  remember  best  about  Edward  R. 
Murrow  in  Washington  Is  how  seldom  he 
spoke  during  his  3  years  as  a  public  official. 

He  had  always  been  reticent,  although  he 
made  his  living  by  talking.  An  old  friend 
from  broadcasting  days  s.iid.  "Ed  communi- 
cated mainly  In  long  pauses." 

It  was  the  same  here.  Robet.t  F.  Kennedy 
recalls  that  at  Cabinet  and  National  Security 
Council  meetings,  "he  never  spoke  unless 
spoken  to." 

"And."  adds  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  "I  don't  know  anyone  else  In  Govern- 
ment who  made  sense  every  time  he  talked." 

Madison  Avenus  was  openmouthed  In  as- 
tonishment when  Murrow.  in  1961,  turned 
his  back  on  its  gold  and  glamor  to  take  on 
the  Job  of  rescuing  a  Government  agency 
that  was  the  battered  stepchild  of  W;^shing- 
ton. 

Murrow  in  broadcasting  was  a  sj-mbol  of 
success  and  Integrity.  His  reputation  and 
performance  were  so  preeminent  that,  as  his 
grieving  colleague.  Eric  Sevareld,  said  at  the 
news  of  his  death  yesterday,  he  was  "beyond 
Jealousy."  Around  the  offices  of  the  Coliun- 
bla  Broadcasting  System,  which  he  orna- 
mented for  25  years,  he  w^as  known  as  a 
startlingly  decent  human  being,  who  did  bat- 
tle with  the  brass,  and  unlike  many  great 
stars  encouraged  Uie  young  and  obscure. 

He  came  to  Washington  with  few  Illusions 
about  the  world  and  himself.  He  referred  to 
himself,  his  deputy,  Donald  L.  Wilson,  re- 
calls, as  "the  Satchel  Paige  of  the  adminis- 
tration." Paige  was  almost  50  when  he  made 
It  to  the  major  leagues.  Murrow  was  53  when 
he  took  over  the  foundering  fortunes  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  which  had  had  5 
names  and  12  Directors  In  its  stormy  21 -year 
history  and  had  suffered  almost  to  death  dur- 
ing the  McCarthy  era. 

He  came  at  a  time  when  much  Capitol  Hill 
opinion  held.  In  the  words  of  former  Senator 
Homer  E.  Capehart,  Republican,  of  Indiana, 
that  "America  should  be  sold  like  Cadillacs." 

Why  did  he  come?    He  once  told  a  friend:" 

"I  always  felt  that  If  a  man  had  a  choice 
to  do  what  I  was  doing  or  to  work  for  the 
Government,  he  had  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Besides,  I  had  been  criticizing 
bureaucrats  all  my  adult  life,  and  It  was  my 
turn  to  trj-." 

From  the  first,  his  very  presence  acted  as 
a  tonic  and  spur  to  the  troubled  Agency. 

Just  to  be  working  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  professional  of  such  distinction 
raised  the  spirit  of  many  who  never  even  saw 
him. 

Besides,  he  had  only  one  directive.  The 
Agency  was  to  tell  the  truth,  to  play  the  news 
straight.  When  a  State  Department  ofQcial 
protested  early  on  that  the  Voice  of  America 
was  giving  too  heavy  coverage  to  the  freedom 
rider  violence  In  Alabama,  Murrow  replied 
that  It  was  a  big  story  and  "we  better  tell 
our  own  bad  news  rather  than  leave  it  to  the 
enemy." 

Congressmen  bleated  at  the  news  policy, 
but  when  It  was  explained  to  them  In  that 
vibrant  voice  Issuing  from  the  familiar  cloud 
of  cigarette  smoke,  they  subsided. 

Murrow's  reserve  quickly  became  a  legend. 
The  local  press,  many  of  them  old  comrades 
In  arms,  found  It  out  first.  Murrow  initially 
would  grant  no  Interviews.  When  he  did 
U  was  a  strain.  Across  the  desk  from  the 
famous  face  with  the  bloodhound  furrows 
and  the  gray  eyes  peering  dubiously  and  in- 


quiringly from  under  the  black  brows,  they 
found  his  principal  contribution  wa«  a 
brooding  silence. 

At  the  White  House,  tliis  quality  was 
prized.  In  a  field  of  rampaging  egoes,  Mur- 
row  was  conspicuously  self-effacing. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  the  White  House  foreign 
policy  adviser,  remembers  that  Murrow  never 
once  asked  to  go  to  n  meeting.  In  time  he 
never  had  to  ask.  President  Kennedy  In- 
crensingly  said,  "Let's  find  out  what  Ed 
thinks"  or  "Be  sure  Murrow  Is  here." 

Kennedy's  regard  for  Murrow's  always  soUc- 
Itcd  advice  began  during  the  period  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  Too  late  to  stop  that  fatal 
coiirse,  Murrow  heard  what  was  afoot  and 
compellingly  and  eloquently  spoke  out 
against  It. 

"Yet."  says  one  witness,  "no  one  ever  heard 
him  say  he  had  tried  to  prevent  It.  He 
worked  harder  than  anyone  to  pick  up  the 
broken  china." 

From  then  on.  he  was  in  on  .every  discus- 
sion of  foreign  policy.  On  occasion,  he 
changed  Its  course. 

LIGHTER    moments 

"He  never  fought  a  problem."  says  Bundy. 
'*He  never  tried  to  Impose  himself  on  It." 

Murrow  was  not  a  glittering  figure  on  the 
Washington  social  scene.  The  shyness  that 
prevented  him  from  calling  up  a  subordinate 
at  the  Agency  v.  horn  he  didn't  know,  kept 
him  honie  a  great  deal.  In  his  lighter  mo- 
ments he  enjoyed  talk  of  the  trade — no  man 
knew  more  about  the  capacities  and  limlta- 
tions  of  his  colleagues — and  he  could  do  a 
creditable  Imitation  of  Winston  Churchill, 
the  central  figure  of  the  years  of  his  greatest 
acclaim. 

An  old  New  Frontiersman  said,  "Murrow's 
legacy  here  Is  probably  all  Intangible.  It 
seems  to  me  It's  In  the  duty  officer  at  USIA. 
He's  crisper  and  provider  than  the  others, 
and  I  think  that  comes  of  once  having  had 
Murrow  for  a  boss." 

In  his  obscure  years  here,  Murrow  brought 
pride  and  prestige  to  a  discouraged  Agency 
and  he  gave  counsel  to  a  young  President, 
who  always  had  to  wait  for  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 


WILLIAM  P.  LEAR,  SR.— KANSAS 
AVIATION  LEADER 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Kan- 
sas is  the  Nation's  leader  in  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial  light  aircraft  and 
through  the  efforts  of  a  dynamic  individ- 
ual now  is  advancing  into  the  ranks  of 
States  producing  jetplanes  for  American 
businessmen. 

It  is  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
William  P.  Lear.  Sr.,  that  this  change 
has  been  made  possible.  An  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  the  aviation  industry,  he 
is  geni'ds  in  electronics  and  a  man  who 
has  injected  many  new  ideas  into  avia- 
tion. Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Lear  estab- 
lished a  new  factory  in  Wichita,  Kans.. 
to  build  what  he  considered  the  twin- 
jetplane  necessary  to  meet  the  price  and 
capability  needs  of  business. 

In  3  short  years  this  dream  of  Bill 
Lear's  has  been  realized,  and  the  new 
Lear-Jet  aircraft  are  rolling  from  the 
production  lines  at  the  Wichita  facility. 

Mr.  President,  at  his  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  from  the 
April  8.  Wichita  Beacon,  written  by  Mr. 
Joe  McKnight  of  the  Associated  Press, 
outlining  the  accomplishments  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Lear,  Sr.,  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiLUAM  Lear    "Man   in    Hurry"   To    Build 
On-the-Go  Planes 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  article  was 
written  by  Joe  McKnight,  Wichita  Associated 
Press  corre;;pondcnt,  for  newspapers  through- 
out the  United  States.) 

Willi.ini  (Bill)  P.  Lear,  Sr.,  is  a  stocky, 
restless  man  in  a  hurry  to  provide  business- 
men on  the  go  with  their  private  airliners. 

At  62,  he  feels  he's  Just  getting  off  the 
ground  in  the  executive  Jetplane  business 
but  already  he's  branching  Into  another 
of  bis  plush  twin-jet  planes  priced  at  $395,- 
000  apiece. 

Lear  has  spent  more  than  40  years  run- 
ring  engineering,  electronics,  and  aviation 
firms. 

Born  at  Hannib.al,  Mo.,  In  1902,  he  lied 
about  his  age  to  serve  in  the  Navy  as  a 
radio  instructor  during  World  War  I. 

In  1921  he  developed  a  battery  operated 
radio,  forerunner  of  the  automobile  radio. 
From  1922  to  1924  he  was  president  of  Quincy 
Radio  Laboratory,  Quincy,  111.,  a  pioneer  firm 
in  developing  aircraft  communications. 

During  the  next  6  years  he  tct  up  radio 
and  manufacturing  firms  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
and  Chicago. 

In  1930  he  founded  Lear  developments, 
later  known  as  Lear,  Inc.,  which  built  a 
variety  of  aircraft  electronics  systems  and 
was  the  basis  for  a  Lear  airplane. 

He  stayed  with  the  firm  until  1962,  the 
la£t  12  years  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Lear, 
Inc.,  is  now  merged  and  known  as  Lear 
Siegler,  Inc..  an  electronics  firm  at  Sauta 
Monica,  Calif. 

Lear  holds  about  100  patents  on  equip- 
ment for  aircraft  communications  and  navi- 
gation. 

His  newest  product  is  a  sleek  needlenosed 
eight-place  craft  that  can  hustle  1,800  miles 
at  up  to  570  miles  per  hour  and  altitudes  to 
41,000  feet. 

"We're  the  only  plane  manufactvirer  1  know 
that  sells  on  a  no  return  of  deposit.  I  sell 
DO  options,  but  I  get  progress  payments 
while  the  plane  is  being  built.  These  planes 
are  paid  for  when  they  leave  the  plant. 

"That's  the  only  basis  I  can  operate  on." 

Lear  charges  about  his  plant  Interrupting 
assembly  line  or  engineering  work  to  talk 
with  employees  or  to  show  a  visitor  the 
mechanism  for  some  part  of  the  plane. 

"I've  got  a  bunch  of  guys  tliat  stay  here 
because  they  love  to  compete,"  Lear  said. 
"Engineering  is  the  most  fun  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

Several  key  personnel  on  Lear's  staff  have 
come  from  competitors,  a  knack  which  has 
brought  some  grumbles — ai*d  envy — among 
other  plane  builders. 

In  1940  Lear  was  awarded  the  Frank  M. 
Hawks  memorial  award  for  the  design  of  a 
compact  aircraft  navigation  aid. 

He  later  developed  an  advanced  autopilot 
and  progressed  t6  systems  by  which  Jet 
planes  could  make  automatic  pilotlcss  land- 
ings. 

For  this  the  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion awarded  him  the  Collier  aviation  trophy 
in  I960. 

One  of  his  pet  projects  at  Lc.ar,  Inc.,  was 
to  buy  twin-engine  transport  planes  used 
by  the  military  during  World  War  II.  He 
overhauled  them,  put  In  new  engines,  plusli 
Interiors  and  sold  them  as  executive  planes 
dubed  the  Lcarstar. 

Lear  sold  his  i«ierest  in  the  California  firm 
in  1962  and  shortly  after  came  here  to  start 
Lear  Jet  Corp. 

He  found  the  going  tough  from  the  start. 

"I  was  never  able  to  borrow  a  dollar  from 
any  bank  in  America  for  this  business,"  Lear 
snid. 

Lear  put  his  personal  fortune  into  the  busi- 
ness and  got  the  city  of  Wichita  to  sell  bonds 


(which  he  later  bought)  to  finance  his  ini- 
tial Jet  plant.  Associates  estimate  bis  per- 
sonal Investment  at  from  $7.5  million  to  $10 
million. 

He  credits  his  customers'  faith,  good  credit 
and  a  way  of  doing  business  with  making 
the  firm  go. 

Late  last  year  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  approved  a  public  stock  issue. 
Of  the  4  million  shares  authorized,  500,000 
were  sold  to  the  public  at  $10  per  share. 
Lear  retains  1.5  million  shares  and  the  re- 
maining two  million  have  not  been  issued. 

Lear's  first  Jet  was  hardly  airborne  before 
he  was  shopping  for  another  enterprise. 

So  he  opened  a  factory  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  make  radio-stereotape  players  for  auto- 
mobiles. He  hopes  to  add  a  line  of  home 
E*ereo  units  which  will  accept  the  same  tapes. 
The  tape  units  are  also  available  in  his 
planes. 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  MEDICARE  BILL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Independent,  of  Anderson,  S.C.  on  April 
12,  1965,  published  an  editorial  entitled 
*'  'Thank  God'  Chorus  of  Older  People 
Is  Nationwide."  The  editorial  comments 
on  the  overwhelming  approval  by  the 
Hou.se  of  the  administration's  medicare 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IProm    the    Anderson     (S.C.)     Independent, 

Apr.  12,  1965) 

"Thank    God"    CHORrs    of    Older    People 

Is  Nationwide 

Overwhelming  House  approval  of  the  John- 
son administration's  medicare  bill  was,  as 
the  President  said,  "a  landmark  day  in  the 
historic  evolution  of  our  social  security 
system." 

Tlie  measure,  which  provides  hospital  and 
nursing  care  through  social  security  for  per- 
sons over  65  years  of  age,  is  assured  of  pas-sage 
in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  also  liberalizes  present  social  se- 
curity old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  bene- 
fi'i.s.  It  broadens  medical  assistance  under 
existing  welfare  programs. 

Tlie  3-to-l  vote  by  which  the  House  ap- 
proved this  legislation  to  provide  more  se- 
curity and  dignity  for  older  citizens  repre- 
sents a  smashing  victory  for  the  people  over 
entrenched  speci.al  interests. 

The  battle  to  achieve  passage  of  medicare 
has  been  fought  for  almost  a  decade.  It  was 
approved  last  year  by  the  Senate,  but  was 
narrowly  defeated  in  the  House. 

President  Johnson  campaigned  last  year 
with  medicare  as  the  No.  1  plank  in  his 
platform.  His  landslide  victory  also  swept 
into  the  Hoiise  the  large  Democratic  House 
majority  that  accounted  for  the  medicare 
\ictory. 

No  longer  will  older  people  have  to  live  out 
tlieir  autumnal  years  in  fear  that  serious  ill- 
ness will  wipe  out  all  they  have  and  leave 
them  helpless,  hapless,  and  suffering  wards 
of  niggling  and  negligent  public  charity. 


of  a  student  government  organization 
at  any  other  such  training  center. 

The  effort  which  went  into  creating 
the  organization  indicates  that  the  cen- 
ter has  kindled  among  the  students  in- 
terest in  becoming  responsible,  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  program  is  progressing 
so  well  tt)ward  its  goal. 

Commendation  should  be  given  the 
news  media  of  Alaska  for  giving  tlieir 
valuable  support  to  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

Also,  I  congratulate  the  officers  of  the 
center:  Elf  rain  Romero,  president:  An- 
gelo  Deck,  vice  president;  Susan  Ander- 
son, secretary;  Evelyn  Van  Sickle,  cor- 
responding secretary;  and  Pedro  Gaviria, 
treasurer. 

A  short  description  of  the  program  is 
given  in  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  of 
April  2.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jFrom  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  News,  Apr.  2, 
1965) 

First  of  Its  Kind:  Community  College 
Elects  Student  Body 

The  Manpower  Development  Training 
Center  of  the  Anchorage  Community  College 
has  elected  Efrain  Romero  as  the  first 
student  president  of  the  center. 

Folio-wing  a  vigorous  campaign  other  of- 
ficers installed  included  Angela  Deck,  vice 
president;  Susan  Anderson,  secretary;  Eve- 
lyn Van  Sickle,  corresponding  secretary;  and 
Pedro  Gaviria,  treasurer. 

The  MDTA  student  government  is  the  idea 
of  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  training 
center  which  is  located  at  670  Fireweed 
Lane. 

Instructors  and  students  hope  the  new 
student  government  will  not  only  meet 
actual  needs  of  the  students  but  also  give  a 
working  practice  of  governmental  and 
political  functions. 

The  center  says,  as  far  as  It  knows,  this 
Is  the  first  student  organization  of  its  kind 
in  the  Nation. 


ANOTHER  ALASKA  FIRST 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  announce  what  is  believed  to 
be  another  first  for  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Students  at  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Training  Center,  at  Anchorage 
Community  College,  have  organized  their 
own  government,  and  have  elected  offi- 
cers. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  it  has  no  record 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  R.  MURROW 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished and  intelligent  voice  has  been 
stilled.  A  man  who  was  no  small  part 
of  America's  conscience  through  times 
of  turmoil  is  dead.  Edward  R.  Murrow 
was  a  man  who.  as  President  Johnson 
has  so  aptly  put  it.  "subscribed  to  the 
proposition  that  free  men  aiid  free  in- 
quiry are  inseparable,'  and  who  dedi- 
cated years  of  service  as  a  broadcast 
newsman  and  as  a  servant  of  his  Nation 
in  that  belief. 

Millions  of  Americans  never  will  for- 
get, I  am  sure,  the  incisive  voice  of  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  from  a  London  under 
seige,  nor  his  supremely  sane  and  often 
courageous  ventures  into  the  issues  of 
the  day  on  his  "See  It  Now"  program  and 
others.  In  1961  we  applauded  when  an- 
other great  American,  President  Ken- 
nedy, named  Ed  Murrow  to  head  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  a  position 
which  he  filled  admirably  and  at  great 
sacrifice.  For  his  talents  had  brought 
great  financial  reward  to  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  whose  rise  from  a  Carolina  ten- 
ant farm  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  profes- 
sion stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  Nation  he 
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loved.  He  used  to  say  of  his  job  at 
USIA  that  he  liked  to  think  he  was  serv- 
insr  his  countiy.  He  was.  He  was  serv- 
ins:  us  all.    He  served  us  well. 


THE   POLITICS   OP   NATIONAL 
GREATNESS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
March-April  edition  of  the  Alumni  mag- 
azine of  the  University  of  Mar>-land  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "The  Politics  of 
National  Greatness."  This  article  was 
written  by  Prof.  Fi-anklin  L.  Burdette. 
director  of  the  bureau  of  governmental 
research  at  the  University  of  Mar>'land. 
Professor  Burdette  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority, and  I  am  confident  that  his  com- 
ments" on  the  current  political  scene  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleasues  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimaus  con- 
sent that  Professor  Burdette's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Politics  of  N.\tional  Greatness 
(Bv  Franklin  L.  Burdette.  professor  and  di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Governmental  Research. 

University  of  Maryland) 

Can  the  Greaty  Society  that  President 
Johnson  proposes,  that  is  both  the  slogan 
and  the  label  of  his  leadership,  become  po- 
litical reality?  The  simple  and  even  obvious 
truth  is  that  no  one  knows,  that  many  hope 
and  believe,  that  everyone  in  American  will 
be  vastly  affected,  and  that  the  outcome  will 
be  greatly  different  from  the  pattern  that 
anyone  could  now  draw. 

That  a  great  society  might  need  to  be 
built  is  an  implication  which  would  have 
startled  most  Americans  after  World  War  I. 
A  generation  which  had  made  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  was  self-sufficient,  isolationist, 
and  complacent  in  temper.  Had  not  Amer- 
ica already  attained  its  greatness,  lasting 
and  inevitable?  It  has  always  been  and  is 
now  characteristic  of  Americans  that  no 
significant  groups  have  really  doubted  the 
national  greatness  or  tlie  promise  of  the 
future.  There  is  a  new  mode,  however — 
less  satisfied  but  touched  with  rising  moral 
purpose — just  over  the  national  horizon. 
emergent  but  not  yet  triumphant.  It  has 
been  nurtured  by  a  great  series  of  cataclysmic 
episodes:  depression,  the  rise  of  totalitarian- 
ism abroad,  war  bcth  hot  and  cold,  new  and 
almost  unbelievable  reaches  in  science  and 
technology,  unprecedented  surges  of  cultural 
and  political  expectations  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Americans  have  bad  a  great  society,  but 
we  must  act  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 
That  is  the  new  imperative.  But  how  shall 
we  act?  Seeing  the  need  for  action  is  an 
expression  of  national  purpose.  The  nature 
and  timing  of  action  the  fixing  of  priorities 
and  the  allocation  of  resources  are  aspects  of 
the  grand  strategy  of  deciding  and  guiding 
public  policy. 

Strategies  for  the  National   Interest 

Guidelines  for  political  action,  or  programs 
that  require  political  endorsement  at  the 
highest  level  for  implementation  were  dis- 
cernible in  the  campaign  of  1054.  They 
could  be  summarized  by  the  campaign  slogan, 
•  peace,  prosperity,  preparedness."  The  first 
and  last  of  the  three  are  so  closely  linked  as 
to  be  almost  one.  Peace  through  prepared- 
ness IS  an  oversimplified  way  of  putting  a 
complex  but  overriding  national  demand. 
Tao  essential  elements  of  recent  programs 
for  national  security  have  been  maintenance 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  nuclear  deter- 
rent  and   of   an   effective   Atlantic    alliance. 


Senator  J.  W.  Ft  lbright.  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
advocates  a  third  element  In  the  strategy  of 
national  security — the  building  of  mtxlest 
and  limited  "bridges  of  accommodation  with 
the  Communist  world,  not  because  this  ap- 
proach is  inherently  more  desirable  than  one 
of  total  victory  for  American  interests  but 
because  there  is  no  acceptable  alternative  in 
the  nuclear  age."  Yet  he  favors  continuance 
of  the  nuclear  deterrent  and  the  alliance. 
He  said  at  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
December:  "These.. I  think,  are  the  three  bed- 
rocks of  our  security:  none  would  be  an  ade- 
quate policy  by  itself  and  each  contributes 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  other."  The  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  aboxit  bridges  of  accommo- 
dation may  pres;ige  changes  in  national 
policy.  But  it  can  also  be  incorporated  In 
other  long-range  supplements  to  security  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  already  com- 
mitted in  principle:  the  evolution  and  refine- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  and  the  world 
rule  of  law  without  resort  to  a  superst^ite. 

Basic  prosperity,  with  which  the  United 
States  li.;s  been  blessed  in  postwar  years,  is 
both  a  national  demand  and  essential  to  the 
electoral  survival  of  any  administration  or 
political  party  in  oIBce.  It  rests  primarily  on 
the  productivity  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. As  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State, -iias 
said  of  the  development  of  world  trade,  "the 
results  we  achieve  will  depend  more  heavily 
upon  private  enterprise  than  upon  Govern- 
ment." Miiintenance  of  prosperity  is  highly 
complex,  for  it  involves  not  ,-*^\y  holding 
existing  levels  of  achievement  but  also  posi- 
tive progress  in  economic  growth.  An  in- 
sufliclent  rate  of  economic  growth  has  been 
for  more  thnn  a  decide  an  important  cause 
of  pockets  oi  poverty,  deprivation,  and  un- 
employment. If  a  family  income  of  $3,000 
(or  SI. 500  fur  individuals)  is  u.sed  as  a  mini- 
mum standard,  about  34  million  people  in 
the  United  SUUes  are  living  In  poverty.  An- 
other 32  million,  more  or  less,  are  living  in 
deprivation  by  a  standard  of  $5,000  for  family 
Income  tor  $2,500  for  single  person).  More- 
over, the  unemployment  rate  has  been  per- 
sistently over  5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force.  These  conditions  have  deterred  eco- 
nomic growth  by  leaving  a  huge  gap  in  the 
potential  market  for  goods  and  services.  The 
tax-reduction  program  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  been  intended  to  stimulate  both 
consumption  and  Investment  enterprise. 
The  national  antipoverty  program  has  been 
planned  as  a  means  of  education  and  train- 
ing for  employment  and  also  as  a  way  of  In- 
creasing consumer  income  and  demand. 

President  Johnson's  budget,  submitted  to 
Congress  on  January  25.  1965.  proposed:  (1) 
increases  of  Federal  funds  for  education, 
health,  social  security,  the  war  on  poverty, 
urban  affairs,  and  conservation:  (2)  some- 
what reduced  expenses  for  defense.  Interna- 
tional and  space  programs,  agriculture,  and 
veterans'  benefits;  and  (3)  a  reduction  of 
about  $1.75  billion  In  excise  taxes.  As  could 
have  been  foreseen,  the  PresiHent  has  been 
criticized  by  some  liberals  for  proposing  ex- 
penditures too  low  to  lift  the  economy 
rapidly  upward,  and  by  some  conservatives 
for  falling  to  effect  possible  economies  in  ex- 
penditure. The  President's  own  sense  of  the 
politic  has  kept  the  budget  below^a  $100 
billion  figure. 

POLITICAL    parties    AND    THE    STAKES    OF    POWER 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  now  overwhelm- 
ingly the  majority  party  In  this  country. 
Over  half  of  American  adults  Identify  them- 
selves In  some  degree  with  it.  The  latest 
polls  report  that  only  some  25  percent  of 
Americans  consider  themselves  Republicans. 
What  we  know  of  political  behavior  also  sug- 
gests that  party  Identification  is  the  largest 
single  factor  in  determining  a  voter's  prefer- 
ence among  candidates  running  for  offlce  In 
a  partisan  election.  The  dominance  of  the 
Democratic  Party  is  likely  to  be  changed 
only  by  a  series  of  critical  elections,  aa  Uiejr 


are  sometimes  called.  In  which  the  primary 
allegiance  of  great  numbers  of  voters  Is 
shifted.  Tlie  election  of  1896  brought  a 
large  change  of  voter  allegiance  from  the 
Democratic  to  the  Republican  P;vrty,  which 
tlverealter  became  basically  dominant  In 
American  national  politics  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  election  of  1936  brought  a  mass 
shiit  in  the  other  direction,  although  there 
are  strong  statistical  evidences  of  growing 
voter  preferences  for  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  cities  of  the  E:ist.  particularly  in  New 
Engla'.id.  a^;  early  as  1928.  Even  in  a  period  of 
party  dominance,  the  opposition  may  win  a 
national  election— and  without  a  major 
change  in  voter  allegiance.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son was  elected  President  In  1912  as  a  result 
of  a  split  in  Republican  ranks,  and  reelected 
on  his  record  as  an  advocate  of  peace  and 
progress.  Elsenhower  was  elected  In  1952  by 
voters  weary  of  military  stalemate  In  Korea 
and  In  tribute  to  his  personal  Image  as  a 
leader  above  petty  partisanship,  a  major  fac- 
tor In  his  reelection  In  W56. 

In  the  p.ost  70  years  the  major  parties  have 
had,  In  their  respective  periods  of  domi- 
nance. Vie  primary  loyalty  of  great  numbers 
of  industrial  workers.  As  the  modern 
Democratic  P.arty  has  been  the  party  of  the 
New  Deal  and  the  Great  Society,  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  once  the  party  of  the  full 
dinner  pail. 

If  the  lessons  of  the  past  have  validity,  the 
dominant  party  must  exert  progressive  lead- 
ership for  economic  opportunity  and  national 
development.  If  It  loses  that  advant.age.  It 
loses  the  allegiance  of  its  voter  majority.  The 
greatest  peril  to  a  party  Is  that  it  may  lose 
its  Image  of  leadership,  that  it  may  become 
o.<«ihed  in  times  of  changing  conditions. 

The  United  States  is  rapidly  changing. 
Not  only  is  population  vastly  expanding.  It  is 
becoming  younger.  Tlie  postwar  birth  rate 
Is  making  the  electorate,  statistically,  the 
youngest  in  the  Nation's  history.  It  is  also  an 
educated  electorate,  with  relatively  high  job 
and  Income  security.  With  the  exception  of 
pockets  of  poverty  and  deprivation,  which 
may  themselves  give  way  to  progress,  eco- 
nomic issues  are  being  pushed  aside  by  de- 
m.ands  for  educational,  recreational,  and 
other  cultural  programs.  The  farm  bloc  and 
even  organized  labor,  sure  to  remain  politi- 
cally important  in  decades  to  come,  are  rela- 
tively less  numerous  In  the  electorate  as  auto- 
mation and  other  technological  changes  tend 
to  supersede  unskilled  and  semiskilled  work- 
ers, whose  electoral  strength  is  being  replaced 
by  that  of  growing  numbers  of  voters  whose 
work  is  In  middle  management.  As  elemental 
economic  considerations  become  less  basic  In 
predominant  political  motivation,  moral  and 
cultural  aspirations  become  more  so.  It  Is 
surely  no  accident  that  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment has  come  at  such  a  time.  Significant 
also  Is  the  fact  that  Ne^oes  are  turning  from 
protest  to  politics.  It  Is  not  lost  In  the  minds 
of  politicians  that  President  Johnson's  vic- 
tory In  four  Southern  States  depended  on  the 
votes  of  Negroes. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  legisla- 
tive apportionment  and  districting,  widely 
affecting  the  politics  of  an  urbanizing  Amer- 
ica, will  have  mixed  repercussions  for  both 
majority  and  minority  parties.  The  ultimate 
results  may  well  force  parties  to  be  more 
rather  than  less  adaptable  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances, less  rather  than  more  sure  of 
stable  majorities. 

American  mobility  and  the  impact  of  mnss 
communications  media  have  tended  to  na- 
tionalize the  appeals  and  activities  of  both 
parties.  The  decline  of  localism— especially 
in  suburban  areas  and  In  spreading  cities 
where  voter  Identification  with  grassroots 
politics  or  even  with  co.nmunlty  govern- 
mental services  In  minimal — has  at  the  same 
time  reduced  the  effective  operation  of  per- 
manent political  organization. 

With  all  the  winds  of  change,  there  is  no 
sound  evidence  that  the  Republican  Party 
win  disappear.    On  the  contrary,  the  present 
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large  majority  of  the  Democrats  holds  a  new 
jiivitotlon  to  IfUJtlonalism  and  disunity,  as 
did  the  large  majority  of  the  Republican 
party  In  Its  day  In  power.  The  advantages  of 
the  two-party  syBtem,  of  the  loyal  opposition 
(to  use  a  favorite  expre.'::^lon  of  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower)  are  deeply  rooted  In  law 
and  ctujtom.  The  task  of  each  party  is  to 
recruit  and  maintain  reriponslble  leadcrfchlp, 
sencltlve  to  the  claims  ol  progrcHS,  and  much 


of  the  vigor  and  contribution  of  each  of  the 
parties  will  depend  on  how  well  It  Is  done. 
The  number  of  Americans  who  put  party 
above  country,  or  even  above  a  central  Issue, 
is  very  small  Indeed.  For  an  Increasingly 
large  number  of  voters,  partisanship  is  In- 
cidental. Voters  not  only  hedge  their  par- 
tisanship by  splitting  tickets;  many  of  them 
wiillngly  Buppiort  able  candidates  on  individ- 
ual merit.    An  educated  elcctorj.:e  tht  more 

Ccmparivfj  the.  rioosftfll  nwl  John/^on  wnnrlilrf. 


readily  recognizes  that  the  demagog  ap- 
peals to  fragments  rather  to  the  whole  of 
man's  nature.  In  a  society  ojJen  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  its  citizens,  a  society  liiat 
we  may  properly  call  both  free  and  great,  it 
is  the'  function  of  electorally  responsible 
leadership  to  engage  in  political  education 
and  in  the  englneenng  of  consent.  The  elec- 
tcrfcl  rewards  of  responsibility  have  becoms 
more  and  mere  apparent  in  American  pcUiics. 
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THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
through  all  the  years  of  my  life,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to 
participate  in  private  and  public  efforts 
for  conservation. 

Personally,  I  have  always  been  deeply 
Interested  in  land  and  natural  resources. 
Publicly,  I  have  always  done  as  much  as 
I  could  for  the  constructive  work  of  con- 
servation in  both  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  word  "conservation"  has  great 
meaning  to  me,  however  it  is  used.  The 
•ftord  comes  from  "conserve,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  Webster,  means  "to  keep  in  a 
safe  and  sound  state."  This  is  a  high 
and  worthy  purpose,  whether  applied  to 
natural  resources  or  to  political  prin- 
ciples and  institutions.  The  pohtical 
definition  of  a  conservative,  again  ac- 
cording to  Webster,  is  one  who  "favors 
conservation  of  existing  institutions  and 
forms  of  government." 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  dis- 
cuss political  conservatism.  April  27th 
was  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  The  act  establishing 
the  Service  was  signed  on  April  27,  1935. 

I  am  told  that — with  Senators  Cakl 
Hayden  and  Richard  Russell — I  am  one 
of  three  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
were  here  when  the  act  was  passed.  This 
is  a  program  I  am  pleased  to  have  sup- 
ported. 

Since  v,c  are  observing  the  anniversary 
of  an  act  of  Congress  of  30  years  ago,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  indulging  in  a 
little  reminiscing.  Let  me  recall  March 
4.  1933,  when  President  Fianklin 
Roosevelt  and  I  took  the  oath  of  office. 

We  Democrats  in  1932  voted  in  the 
New  Deal  on  a  great  platform  that 
stirred  my  enthusiasm.  I  am  still  en- 
thusiastic about  that  platform,  and  to 
this  day  I  am  the  most  loyal  of  the 
original  New  Dealers  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 


I  shall  quote  just  a  few  passages  from 
that  1932  New  Deal  platform,  to  back  me 
up  in  the  statement  I  have  just  made.  I 
quote  directly  from  the  platform: 

We  believe  that  a  party  platform  is  a 
covenant  with  the  people,  to  be  faithfully 
kept  by  the  party  when  entrusted  with 
power,  and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
in  plain  words  the  contract  to  which  they 
are  asked  to  subscribe. 

Now  I  shall  quote  some  of  the  plain 
words  of  that  contract  between  the  New- 
Deal  and  the  people  who  entrusted  them 
with  power.  These  plain  words  in  the 
platform  included  these  which  I  quote: 

We  advocate  immediate  and  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  governmental  expendittires  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  ofSces. 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus,  and 
eliminating  extravagance,  to  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  Federal  Governnaent. 

There  we  old  New  Dealers  stand.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  is  not  much  left  to  stand 
on;  but,  then,  there  are  not  many  of  us 
left  standing.  Just  let  me  quote  again. 
That  platform  said: 

We  favor  maintenance  of  the  national 
credit  by  a  Federal  budget  annually  bal- 
anced and  a  sound  currency  to  be  preserved 
at  all  hazards. 

And  to  conclude  these  quotations  from 
the  original  New  Deal  platform  of  1932, 
it  said  we  stood  for-p- 
the  removal  of  government  from  all  fields  of 
private  enterprise,  except  where  necessary 
to  develop  public  works  and  natural  re- 
sources in  the  common  interest. 

Tlic  Soil  Conservation  Service  was  one 
of  the  most  productive  agencies  to  spring 
from  that  platfonn;  and  for  30  years  it 
has  administered  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  service  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  soil  and  water 
conserv'ation,  and  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention.  Its  primary  job 
is  to  help  farmers  and  ranchers  indi- 


vidually, and  in  groups,  to  do  conserva- 
tion work  on  land. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  ob- 
serve closely  the  development  following 
this  program  in  Virginia.  There  are  31 
soil  conservation  districts  in  Virginia.  ^ 
There  is  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
accomplishments : 

More  than  30,000  fanners  have  devel- 
oped conservation  farm  plans. 

More  than  IV4  million  acres  are  under 
conservation  cropping  systems. 

There  are  14 '2  million  feet  of  tile 
drains. 

There  are  nearly  500  million  feet  of 
open  drains. 

More  than  23,000  farm  ponds  have 
been  built. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  acres  have 
been  planted  in  trees. 

Nearly  25.000  acres  have  been  estab- 
lished in  wildlife  development. 

Landowners  and  operators  in  Virginia 
have  invested  well  over  $70  million  of 
their  money  in  applying  conservation 
practices  to  the  land,  in  connection  with 
this  program. 

Nationwide,  technicians  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Sertice  have  helped  some 
2  million  farmers  and  ranchers,  whose 
farms  and  ranclies  cover  more  than  half 
a  billion  acres. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and. 
from  personal  observations,  to  say  here 
is  a  Federal  agency  and  program  which 
have  earned  the  highest  tribute  de- 
scribed by  the  words — "Well  done — in 
good,  efiBcient,  and  constructive  service." 


"CONSERVATION  AND  THE  GOOD 
LIFE"— ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY 
UD.^LL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20.  the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall. 
SecretaiT  of  the  Interior,  addressed  the 
New  Hampshire  Gftvemor's  Conference 
on  Outdoor  Recreation.    In  view  of  the 
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increased  focus  of  attention  on  preserv- 
ing our  natural  resources  throughout  the 
Nation,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
Secretary's  thoughful  remarks  on  "Con- 
servation and  the  Good  Life." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Udall's  splendid  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£3  follows: 

Conservation   and  the   Good  Life 
Remarks  of  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  or 

the  Interior,  at  the  New  Hampshire  Gov- 

ernors  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation, 

Concord.  N.H.,  Tuesday  evening.  Apr.  2Q, 

1965) 

Less  than  3  months  ago  President  Johnson 
sent  to  Congress  a  message  on  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  country.  The  response  has 
been  overwhelming,  and  unprecedented.  In 
the  vernacuJar,  the  President  struck  a  nerve. 
It  was  as  if  the  entire  Nation  had  been 
waiting  for  someone  to  point  out  that  nat- 
ural beauty  and  the  good  life  go  hand  in 
hand. 

And  that  is  what  I  wish  to  talk  about  to- 
day— the  good  life. 

For  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Great 
Society.  The  good  life  is  the  Great  Society 
translated  into  Individual  terms.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  able  to 
open  his  eyes  in  the  morning  and  see  trees. 
His  daily  trip  to  work  should  be  in  pleasant 
surroundings.  He  should  find  satisfaction  in 
his  job.  and  in  the  physical  atmosphere  in 
which  he  works.  He  should  enjoy  his  eve- 
nings at  home,  and  his  children  should  have 
been  able  to  partake  of  the  realm  of  nature 
after  school.  And  on  Saturd.iys  and  holi- 
days and  during  vacations,  he  should  find 
satisfactions,  whether  they  derive  of  the 
primitive  outdoors,  tlie  languor  of  a  well- 
filled  waterfront,  or  the  excitement  of  the 
theater  and  its  kindred  pursuits. 

These  ar6  the  meanings  of  President  John- 
sons  messr;ge  on  natural  beauty.  These  are 
the  implications  of  his  discussions  of  beauty 
and  our  highways,  or  rivers,  trails,  pollution, 
urban  needs,  and  much  more. 

These  are  tlie  reasons  he  proposed  new 
Federal  recreation  areas  at  Assateague  Island 
down  on  the  Maryland-Virginia  coast,  at 
Tocks  Island  on  the  Delaware  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  at  10  other  specific 
locations  throughout  the. Nation. 

The  quest  for  the  good  life  is  why  he  pro- 
posed a  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  and  Conservation.  This  now  has 
been  set  for  Mayi24  and  May  25  in  Washing- 
ton. Laurance  Rockefeller  will  be  Chairman 
to  this  illustrious  gathering  of  perhaps  800 
top  business,  Government,  and  conservation 
leaders.  Some  15  small  discussion  panels 
will  talk  about  automobile  junkyards  and 
burying  unsightly  electric  power  transmis- 
sion lines  and  other  new  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches. 

We  look  for  the  White  House  Conference 
to  serve  as  focal  point  for  a  larger  public 
education  effort.  This  is  needed  to  alert 
Americans  both  to  the  dangers  to  our  natural 
heritage  and  to  the  possibilities  for  action 
th.it  win  help  produce  the  good  life. 

The  charter  contained  In  the  message  on 
natural  beauty  Is  broad,  yet  specific.  For 
city  problems,  the  open  space  program  and 
the  new  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
are  mentioned.  So  are  more  attention  to 
architecture,  roadbuildlng,  preservation  of 
h.storical  structures,  careful  suburban  plan- 
nl"^.?.  proerams  of  extending  university  re- 
sour'-es  to  communities,  and  a  series  of  local 
F.  deral  park  demonstration  projects 

The  object:  to  help  make  the  good  life  an 

ur'oan  reality. 

The  message  on  natural  beauty  proposed 

I.=  ndscaplng  certain  Federal  highways,  more 


roadside  rest,  and  ftlTBatlon  areas,  atten- 
tion to  possibilities  of  a  national  system  of 
scenic  roads  and  parkways,  billboard  and 
junkyard  control  legislation. 

The  object,  again:  to  help  make  urban  and 
rural  life  a  good  life. 

The  far-reaching  message  on  natural 
beauty  proposed  a  cooperative  Federal- State- 
local  trail  program  for  those  who  like  to 
walk,  ride  horseback,  or  go  bicycling.  It 
sought  clean  water,  clean  air,  better  waste 
disposal,  more  care  In  use  of  pesticides,  more 
environmental  health  research. 

Why  these  recommendations?  Tlic  search 
for  the  good  life. 

Outstanding  in  an  outstanding  mess.ige 
was  support  for  the  proposal  that  this  Nation 
should  establish  a  national  system  of  wild 
rivers.  We  have  dedicated  rivers  for  naviga- 
tion. We  have  set  aside  rivers  for  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply.  We  have  pre- 
empted rivers  for  -ewagc  disposal.  We  ha\e 
earmarked  rivers  for  Irrigation.  We  have 
dammed  rivers  for  hydroelectric  power.  Well 
and  good:  we  have  needed  rivers  for  these 
purposes.  We  need  rivers  for  recreation,  Just 
as  much  and  often  far  more  than  we  need 
them  for  these  other  purposes.  Wild  rivers 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  Cqpgress 
would  dedicate  to  recreation  a  national  sys- 
tem of  wild  rivers. 

This  legislation  proposes  that  segments 
of  six  fine  wild  rivers  be  named  now  as  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers.  These  are  the  Rogue  of 
Oregon,  the  Salmon  of  Idaho,  the  Clearwater 
of  Idaho,  the  Green  of  Wyoming,  the  Suwan- 
nee of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  Rio  Grande 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  legislation  suggests  that  nine  other 
rivers,  all  wild  in  many  aspects,  be  studied 
as  possible  later  additions  to  the  national 
system. 

Three  other  rivers — the  Allagash  in  your 
neighboring  btate  of  Maine,  the  St.  Croix 
and  Its  tributary,  the  Namekagon  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Buffalo  of  Ar- 
kansas will  be  the  subjects  of  other  leelsla- 
tlon.  similar  to  that  which  established  the 
Ozark  Scenic  National  Riverways  in  Mis- 
souri during  the  past  Congress. 

Wild  rivers  and  the  good  life  go  hand  in 
hand,  particularly  In  a  nation  with  the  fron- 
tier heritage  which  profits  us  so  much  even 
today. 

I  shall  return  to  a  major  aspect  of  the 
President's  message  on  natural  beauty  In 
a  few  moments.  First,  though.  I  feel  that 
I  should  mention  two  other  bills  relating  to 
the  kind  of  life  we  lead  or  want  to  lead.  Both 
involve  water.  One  Is  called  the  Federal  wa- 
ter project  recreation  bill.  This  measure 
sets  up  prospective  standard  guidelines  for 
allocating  capital  construction  co.sts  of  Fed- 
eral multiple-purpose  water  resource  projects. 
Under  this  proposal.  States  or  other  public 
bodies  could  share  part  of  the  recreation 
costs  of  Federal  water  resource  projects,  thus 
making  possible  many  projects  that  other- 
wise might  not  get  built.  This  measure  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  had  hearings  In  the 
House. 

The  other  measure  which  I  have  In  mind 
Is  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of 
our  water  resources  and  to  set  a  national  pol- 
icy for  prevention,  control,  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution.  Does  this  sound  like  the 
message  on  natural  beauty?  Indeed.  It  does; 
It  goes  to  the  root  of  one  of  our  worst  prob- 
lems. New  authorities  under  this  measure 
would  reside  In  the  Department  of  He.ilth. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Waste  treatment 
construction  grants,  on  a  matched-fund 
basis,  are  doubled,  among  other  provisions. 
We  need  this  measure  to  help  achieve  the 
good  life.  The  Senate  agrees;  It  h.as  passed 
the  bill.  The  House  seems  to  feel  the  same; 
the  bill  has  been  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee. 


Now  let  us  devote  ourselves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time  exclusively  to  outdoor 
recreation,  although  I  think  I  hardly  have 
mentioned  a  subject  yet  that  isn't  outdoor 
recreation.  Municipal  open  space  involves 
outdoor  recreation.  Primitive  back-country 
trails  Involve  outdoor  recreation.  County 
parks  and  reservoirs  Involve  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. Private  resorts  and  motels  and  sports 
areas  are  Involved   In   outdoor  recreation. 

At  times  I  hear  questions  about  the  value 
of  outdoor  recreation.  The  arch  typical  ques- 
tion seems  to  be,  "Sure  a  park  would  be  won- 
derful, but  we  need  the  land  on  the  tax 
rolls." 

I  say  this  here  and  now.  L.md  in  pirks 
and  forests  may  be  and  quite  often  is  more 
valuable  to  a  community  than  that  same 
land  Is  on  the  tax  rolls.  Most  urban  land 
still  on  the  tax  rolls  goes  into  residential 
developments.  Before  accepting  the  tax  roll 
argumenl.  I  suggest  that  we  total  costs  of 
new  schools,  new  roads,  added  police  service, 
more  .'CT.age  mains  and  all  the  other  com- 
mitments necessary  to  any  housing  develop- 
ment. And  contrast  this  with  increased 
Values  In  areas  surrounding  land  dedicated 
to  open  spaces.  Why  is  the  highest  priced 
land  often  around  golf  courses?  Ask  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  about  this.  They  will  tell 
you  that  their  magnificent  park  develop- 
ments have  increased  surrounding  land 
values  several  times  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  system.  The  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission  says  open  space  brings  more 
profit  to  cities  than  the  fioor  space  which  it 
replaces. 

In  our  own  Federal  experience  we  have  seen 
th:s:  at  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore,  at 
Grand  Teton  National  Park,  around  Lake 
Texhoma,  we  have  seen  values  of  surround- 
ing property  Increase,  tax  rates  lower,  bank 
depo.  Its  Increase,  retail  sales  ri;e. 

Outdoor  recreation  Is  big  business,  more 
than  $20  billion  per  year  In  goods  and  serv- 
ices. I  don't  have  to  tell  New  Hampshire 
people  this.  What  have  the  summer  homes 
meant  to  the  economy  of  this  State?  What 
about  ski  slopes,  although  this  is  a  poor  year 
to  bring  up  this  subject?  These  result  In 
Increases  in  goods  and  services  that  are  vital 
to  the  economic  life  of  this  State.  Keeping 
abreast  and  ahead  of  the  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  Is  one  of  the  prime  necessities 
for  this  State,  and  every  State. 

You  approved  $10  million  for  recreation 
loans  and  State  parks  in  1961.  Many  of  your 
neighboring  States  have  taken  similar  action. 
You  now  are  engaged  In  developing  a  compre- 
hensive statewide  plan,  with  a  comprehensive 
outdoor  recreation  plan  as  an  Integral  part. 
This  plan  will  consider  public  and  private. 
State  and  local,  recreation  needs,  demand, 
programs,  and  other  factors. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  you  are  con- 
sidering extending  your  bond  Issue  to  pro- 
vide money  needed  to  match  Federal  funds 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  According  to  our  more  recent  cal- 
culations. New  Hampshire  might  qualify  for 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000 
per  year  of  Federal  funds  under  this  new  act 
This  could  be  used  for  recreation  plannins. 
acquisition,  and  development.  Part  of  it 
could  be  reallocated  to  the  States  political 
subdivisions. 

I  understand  that  you  added  3.664  acres  to 
your  park  system  in  1964.  Improved  the  ex- 
isting physical  plant  at  many  locations,  and 
entertained  more  than  2.700.000  recrcatlcn 
users.  In  addition,  you  operate  some  Fed- 
eral recreation  lands  under  lease  and.  I  hear, 
have  your  eye  on  other  land  in  the  event  inat 
It  becomes  surplus  to  the  needs  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  your  emphnsis  on 
these  matters.  State  action  on  recreation 
problems  will  be  of  far  greater  benefit  and 
will  be  far  easier  to  justify  to  the  doubtlns 
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with  comprehensive  planning  as  a  founda- 
tion. 

Your  support  of  outdoor  recreation  has 
parallels  throughout  the  Nation.  Indeed,  it 
led  Congress  to  pass  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  This  measure  for 
the  first  lime  gives  us  a  continuing  source 
of  funds  to  use  in  meeting  our  National  and 
State  recreation  needs.  A  continuing  source, 
based  largely  on  pay-as-you-go  revenues. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  appro- 
priate 8125  million  this  year  from  this  new 
fund,  about  60  percent  of  it  to  the  States  In 
matching  grants.  We  have  worked  to  de- 
vise a  reasonable  and  fair  formula  for  allocat- 
ing to  the  States  whatever  appropriations  re- 
sult. Under  the  statute,  each  State  gets  an 
equal  share  of  two-fifths  of  the  moneys  avail- 
able to  the  States,  assuming  that  the  State 
matches  the  Federal  money  as  required. 

The  remaining  60  percent  of  the  State's 
share  is  divided  as  follows:  40  percent  on 
the  basis  of  population.  Five  percent  on  the 
basis  of  out-of-state  use.  Ten  percent  in 
relation  to  Federal  resources  and  programs 
m  the  state.  Five  percent  reserved  for 
contingency. 

The  folks  at  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation can  give  you  more  details.  I  know 
that  some  of  you  have  been  disturbed  at  not 
having  the  Federal  money  in  hand  already, 
even  though  Congress  has  yet  to  complete 
action  on  appropriations.  I  would  say  to  you 
that  translating  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  into  operating  reality  entails 
tremendous  work  by  botl.  administrating 
and  benefiting  agencies.  It  takes  numer- 
ous legal  Interpretations.  And  reasonable 
amounts  of  time. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
was  hailed  as  landmark  legislation  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  when  he  signed  it  into  law 
last  September.  Nothing  has  developed  to 
discount  his  statement.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  glimpse  its 
real  potential  in  many  areas.  It  is  manda- 
tory to  its  long-range  success  that  we  get  the 
fund  off  on  the  right  foot  during  its  initial 
year  of  operation.  Much  that  all  of  us  will 
acknowledge  as  being  of  the  good  life  de- 
pends on  how  well  we  accomplish  this  task. 

Now  in  conclusion  I  want  to  turn  salesman. 
I  am  selling  $7  recreation  conservation  stick- 
ers. Its  the  finest  outdoor  recreation  bar- 
gain you'll  ever  get.  For  $7  you  get  to  visit 
all  the  national  park  system,  all  the  national 
forest  system,  the  national  wildlife  refviges, 
the  Nation's  reservoirs,  its  seashores — any 
and  every  Federal  recreation  area  where  ad- 
mission is  charged.  And  you  get  more  than 
this  for  your  $7.  You  get  to  take  your  whole 
family — as  many  people  as  you  can  crowd 
into  your  car — into  all  these  Federal  areas 
for  an  entire  year. 

Yet  no  one  is  forced  to  buy  this  recrea- 
tion conservation  sticker  to  get  into  the  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas.  You  can  pay  the  1- 
day  admission  fees,  if  you  desire.  Or,  if 
you  use  only  one  particular  park  or  forest 
throughout  the  year,  we  have  an  individual 
permit  available.  This  costs  no  more  than 
five  times  the  individual  daily  rate.  Chil- 
dren under  16  and  conducted  educational 
louring  groups  don't  have  to  pay. 

Evidences  of  unhapplness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  $7  recreation  conservation 
sticker  are  developing  In  some  localities.  I 
find  this  \inderstandable.  for  in  many  in- 
stances we  are  requiring  entrance  charges  for 
the  first  time.  I  think  most  dissatisfaction 
.  will  evaporate  as  the  value  and  purposes  of 
The  recreation  conservation  sticker  become 
better  known.  Yet  I  ask  your  help  now.  as 
a  salesm.an.  in  telling  people  what  this 
sticker  is  for.  I  expect  to  see  this  little 
3-inch-square  pressure-sensitive  label  evolve 
into  something  bigger.  I  expect  to  see  it 
become  the  symbol  of  our  concern  with 
outdoor  recreation,  a  sign  that  the  holder  Is 


willing  to  pay  a  share  of  the  coet  of  the  bene- 
fits he  enjoys. 

Certainly  right  now  it  is  the  index  of  public 
concern  with  outdoor  recreation  needs.  We 
expect  to  sell  possibly  5  million  oX  these  $7 
stickers  this  year.  This  revenue,  together 
with  proceeds  from  sale  of  siurplus  Federal 
real  property  and  Federal  motorboat  fuel 
taxes,  IS  the  nucleus  of  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  It  is  these  three  sources 
of  revenues,  together  with  any  other  moneys 
which  Congress  may  advance  to  the  fund, 
that  provide  the  approximately  $900,000  per 
year  which  may  be  available  as  grants-in-aid 
to  New  Hampshire.  These  same  revenues 
will  help  to  acquire  recreation  areas  already 
authorized  in  Federal  legislation,  many  of 
them  in  your  vicinity.  ^ 

The  recreation  con£ervation  sticker  will  be 
on  sale  at  or  near  entrances  to  all  Federal 
recreation  areas  where  it  can  be  used  for 
admission.  Many  offices  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  maintain  stocks  of  the  sticker 
for  sale.  We  are  negotiating  with  several  pri- 
vate associations  and  companies  with  vital 
travel  Interests  to  stock  and  sell  the  new 
$7  stickers. 

If  you  don't  think  you  can  find  any  other 
place  to  buy  a  sticker,  send  a  check  or  money 
order  to  me  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
In  Washington.  We  will  send  you  a  sticker 
by  registered  mail. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  sell  the  recrea- 
tion conservation  sticker  and  to  administer 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
in  full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  national  beauty.  It  is  our 
Intention  to  make  creative  contributions 
to  carry  out  the  conservation  objectives  which 
he  holds  before  us. 

In  this  message  the  President  told  us  how 
to  open  a  window  on  the  good  life.  He  said: 
"We  must  not  only  protect  the  countryside 
and  save  it  from  destruction,  we  must  re- 
store what  has  been  destroyed  and  salvage 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  our  cities.  Our 
conservation  must  not  be  just  the  classic 
conservation  of  protection  and  development, 
but  a  creative  conservation  of  restoration 
and  innovation.  Its  concern  Is  not  with  na- 
ture alone,  but  with  the  total  relation  be- 
tween man  and  the  world  around  him.  Its 
object  is  not  just  man's  welfare,  but  the  dig- 
nity of  man's  spirit." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  DAVID  A.  PINE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  as 
part  of  these  remarks,  an  article  entitled 
"A  Model  for  the  Judiciary."  written 
by  the  eminent  journalist.  Arthur  Krock. 

The  article  is  devoted  to  the  great 
work  of  Judge  David  A.  Pine,  an  out- 
standing jurist  of  his  time.  I  think  the 
article  should  appear  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  it  deser\-es  the 
widest  possible  dissemination. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Krock  describe  the 
work  of  a  great  jurist;  he  also  quot.es 
directly  from  a  speech  by  Judge  Pine 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in 
Virginia,  when  the  founding  of  two  old- 
est law  schools  in  the  world — those  at 
Oxford  and  at  William  and  Mary — was 
being  obseiTed. 

These  statements  should  be  read  by 
every  lawyer  and  eveiT  judge,  every 
citizen  and  evei'y  student  in  the  countrj-. 

The  celebration  at  William  and  Mary 
was  chaired  by  the  Honorable  Otto  Lowe, 
an  alumnus  of  the  WiUiam  and  Mary 


Law  School,  and  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  and  the  American  Bar 
Associations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  Apr.  20. 

1965] 

In  the  Nation:  A  Model  for  the  Judiciary 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  April  19. — "If  conscientious, 
able,  and  independent  men  are  put  on  the 
bench,"  wrote  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  his 
Columbia  University  lectures  (1927),  "you 
cannot  predict  their  course  as  judges  by  ref- 
erence either  to  partisan  motives  or  personal 
or  party  loyalties."  And  no  member  of  the 
American  judiciary  fits  this  description  more 
cloi^ely  than  David  A.  Pine,  who  has  just  vol- 
untarily changed  his  status  from  chief  judge 
of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  senior  judge  of  this  branch. 

ACTHORIZED    CHANGE 

This  change,  authorized  as  an  alternative 
to  retiring  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  en- 
ables Judge  Pine  to  continue  his  sen-ice  by 
sitting  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  of 
his  own  choosing.  And  this  service  has  been 
most  notably  rendered  in  a  nvimber  of  judg- 
ments which  are  landmarks  in  the  dispensing 
of  impartial  justice.  For  Hughes*  adjective 
"conscientious."  as  applied  to  Judge  Pine, 
especially  fits  his  inflexible  practice  of  defer- 
ring decision  until  both  sides  of  a  case  have 
been  fully  presented.  Also,  in  the  concept 
that  the  standard  of  justice  is  the  law  of  the 
case  and  not  what  he  thinks  would  help 
formulate  some  new  public  policy  he  finds 
desirable. 

Three  celebrated  rulings,  and  an  address 
on  the  Constitution  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  are  sufficient  examples  of  the  contri- 
bution Judge  Pine  has  made  to  the  equi- 
table administration  of  the  law  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem since  he  was  appoint€d  by  President  F.  D. 
Floosevelt,  whom  he  had  served  in  other  legal 
posts.  The  first  ruling  grew  out  of  the 
seizure  of  the  steel  industry  by  President 
Truman  in  1952.  This  was  done  on  a  claim 
of  inherent  Presidential  powers,  under  the 
Constitution  to  forestall  an  emergency  to  the 
national  interest  created  by  a  contemplated 
strike. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  companies, 
and  other  plants  seized  under  the  Executive 
order,  sought  an  injunction.  After  stressing 
the  principle  that  this  is  a  government  of 
limited,  enumerated,  and  delegated  powers, 
and  taking  note  of  the  constitutional  powers 
expressly  granted  to  the  President.  Judge 
Pine  rejected  the  argtiment  that  emergency 
situations  permitted  the  President  to  expand 
them  as  in  this  instance. 

"I  believe."'  he  wrote,  "that  the  contem- 
plated strike,  if  it  came,  with  all  its  awful  re- 
sults, would  be  less  injurious  to  the  public 
interest  than  the  injury  which  would  fiow 
from  a  timorous  judicial  recognition  that 
there  is  some  basis  to  this  claim  to  unlimited 
and  unrestrained  Executive  power,  which 
would  be  implicit  in  a  failure  to  grant  the 
injunction." 

U.S.S.E-    EMBASSY    C.^SE 

Twelve  years  later  three  members  o:  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  two  of  whom  were  minor  Gov- 
ernment employees,  were  secretly  advised 
that  high  Federal  officials  wanted  the  Board 
to  agree  to  permit  the  U.S.S.R.  to  erect  a:; 
embassy  office  in  a  residential  ?one  from 
which  such  structures  are  prohibited.  The 
exception  was  ordered.  Judge  Pine  vacated 
it,  ruling  that  since  there  was  no  public  rec- 
ord of  any  of  these  Government  presstires  on 
the   Zoning  Board   members,   the   neighbors 
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wbo  objected  had  been  denied  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing.  They  were,  he  said,  "en- 
titled to  the  same  fairness  •  •  •  and  im- 
partiality as  are  expected  in  a  court  of  law." 

Consistent  with  the  above  was  Judge  Pine's 
action  to  protect  those  General  Aniline  stock- 
holders who.  or  whose  ajents,  were  not 
present  in  court  to  express  either  approval 
or  disapproval  of  a  consent  decree  settlement 
of  ownership  which  had  been  reached  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Swiss 
holding  company.  He  refused  to  put  his 
signature  on  a  decree  negotiated  in  such 
circumstances. 

The  William  and  Mary  Col'ej;e  speech  was 
at  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  chair  of  law  in  this  country, 
and  commemorated  the  Institution's  most 
famous  graduate — Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
The  following  excerpt  illustrates  Judge  Pine's 
constitutional  philosophy: 

RESIST   TTSTRPATIONS 

"Follow  the  example  df>4he  Founding 
Fathers  and  be  as  alertly  fearful  •  •  •  of 
usurpation  of  power  [by  any  of  the  three 
Federal  branchesl.  the  forerunner  of  tjranny 
and  despotism.  •  •  •  What  I  ask  you  to  fear 
r.re  attacks  on  the  Sanks  (of  the  Constitu- 
tion) made  In  the  cause  of  expediency  and 
supported  by  vast  popular  demands  of  the 
moment.  •  •  •  If  conditions  require  a 
change  in  the  Constitution  in  its  basic 
pro^Tsions.  let  it  be  done  by  the  manner 
provided  therein.  •  •  •  I  believe  Marshall 
•  *  •  would  be  equally  fervent  in  opposing  a 
nationalism  or  liberalism  in  construction  (as 
he  was  against]  any  narrow  debilitating 
States  rights  doctrine  of  his  d.iy." 


REPORT  ON  POPITLA'nON  RESOLU- 
TION ADOPTED  AT  INTERPARLIA- 
MENT.ARY  UNION  MEETING  IN 
DUBLIN.  IRELAND 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Committee  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  meeting 
in  Dublin  on  April  19-25,  approved  a  far- 
reaching  set  of  recommendations  relat- 
ing uo  the  subject:  "Tlie  Demographic 
Problem  and  the  Forthcoming  United 
Nations  Conference  on  World  Popula- 
tion." As  one  of  the  U.S.  representatives 
on  tills  committee.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  all  the  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  were  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

Two  of  these  recommendations  are  of 
particular  interest  to  Congress: 

The  54th  Intcrparllmentary  Conference: 

2.  Urges  the  governments  of  developed 
countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
assistance  for  dealing  with  papulation  prob- 
lems to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible with  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
governments  of  Interested  developing  cotm- 
tries  In  providing  such  assistance; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  United  N.itlons,  interested 
governments,  and  appropriate  nongovern- 
mental scientific  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions to  intensify  research  on  all  aspects  of 
population  problems,  including  medical  re- 
search, and  research  on  economic,  sccial.  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  organizational  prob- 
lems involved  in  implementing  effective  pop- 
ulation programs; 

Both  of  these  recommendations  were 
submitted  by  the  U.S.  group.  Both  were 
among  the  U.S.  recommendations  that 
were  adopted  by  the  committee. 

There  is  presently  before  the  Senate  a 
bill  which  would  put  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment into  a  position  whereby  it  could 
begin  to  take  action  along  the  lines  which 


it  went  on  record  as  supr>orting  at  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference.  Sen- 
ate bill  1676,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  co- 
sponsored  by  seven  other  Senators,  of 
which  I  am  honored  to  be  one,  would  cre- 
ate an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Population  Problems  and  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  Health,  Medical  Sci-vices,  and 
Population  Problems.  These  two  Assist- 
ant Secretaries,  with  the  support  of  the 
CfQces  for  Population  Problems,  which 
would  be  set  up  under  them,  would  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Government  with  sub- 
Cabinct-level  oflicials  devoting  full  time 
to  the  domestic  and  international  as- 
pects of  a  problem  which,  along  with  the 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation,  ranks  as 
one  of  the  two  great  problems  facing 
mankind  today.  I  lU'ge  early  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
draft  resolution  presented  by  the 
United  States  and  the  final  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Economic  and  Social  Com- 
mittee of  the  Intcr-Parliamentai-y  Union 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

TiiE  Demographic  Proelem  and  the  Forth- 
coming UxrrtD  Nations  Conference  on 
World  Popxjlaticn 

(Item  2  of  the  agenda:  Draft  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  U.S.  group) 

Noting  the  recent  declaration  by  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization to  the  United  Nations  Population 
Commission  that  we  must  "take  the  fullest 
measures  both  to  raise  productivity  and  to 
stabilize  population,  growth,  or  we  will  face 
disaster  of  an  unprecedented  magnitude"; 

Further  noting  the  scrioiis  concern  ex- 
pres.5cd  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  by  many 
gavcrninents  of  developing  countries  about 
the  slow  rate  of  economic  growth  in  their 
countries  in  relation  to  the  high  rate  of  their 
population  growth; 

Noting  with  appreciation  the  initiative  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  E.ist  in  convening  the 
Asian  Population  Conference  in  December 
19C3  and  the  recommendations  of  that  con- 
ference as  endorsed  by  ECAn;  in  its  resolu- 
tion 54  (XX); 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  high  priority 
given  by  tlie  United  Nations  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Application  of  Science  and 
Technology,  inter  alia,  to  the  "objective  of 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  popula- 
tion problems"; 

Taking  into  account  the  action  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  its  resolution  1048  (XXXVII)  in  inviting 
"the  General  Assembly,  the  regional  eco- 
nomic commissions  and  the  Population  Com- 
m'.s-ion  to  make  recommendations  with  a 
view  to  Intensifying  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  In  assisting  the  governments  of  the 
Interested  developing  countries  to  deal  with 
the  population  problems  confronting  them," 
and  urging  "the  Secretary-General  and  the 
specialized  agencies  concerned  to  explore 
ways  and  means  of  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding their  work  In  the  field  of  popula- 
tion"; 

Commending  the  United  Nations  for  orga- 
nizing a  World  Population  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  In  September 
1965; 

1.  Recommends  that  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies,  including  the 
World  Health  Organization,  proceed  as  rap- 


idly as  Is  feasible  in  expanding  the  scope  of 
the  assistance  which  they  are  prepared  to 
give,  upon  the  request  of  Governments,  in 
the  development  not  only  of  statistics  and 
research,  but  also  of  experlm.entatlon  and 
action  programs  relating  to  population 
problems; 

2.  Urges  the  governments  of  developed 
countries  which  are  In  a  position  to  provide 
assistance  for  dealing  with  population  prob- 
lems to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  poEsl- 
ble  with  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
Governments  of  Interested  developing  coun- 
tries in  providing  such  assistance; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  United  Nations.  Inter- 
ested governments,  and  appropriate  non- 
governmental scientific  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations to  intensify  research  on  all 
aspects  of  population  problems.  Including 
medical  research  and  research  on  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  organizational  problems 
involved  In  Implementing  effective  popula- 
tion programs. 

4.  Requests  governments  to  facilitate  par- 
ticlpatlon  In  the  forthcoming  World  Popula- 
tion Conference  of  outstanding  scholars, 
scientists,  and  other  experts  In  all  relevant 
fields  irom  both  developing  and  developed 
countries. 

The  Demographic  Problem  and  the  Forth- 
coming United  Nations  Conference  ok 
World  Population 

(Draft  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Committee) 

The  54th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference. 

Taking  Into  consideration  that,  according 
to  U.N.  data,  today's  world  population  of 
approximately  3.3  billion  people  Is  expected 
to  double  by  the  year  2000; 

Further  taking  Into  consideration  that  this 
growth  of  population  will  occur  especially  In 
the  developing  countries; 

.Noting  that  the  decline  in  the  high  mor- 
tality rate,  which  Is  the  result  of  the  gen- 
eral advance  In  the  application  of  medical 
science  and  an  almost  complete  stop  in  the 
spread  of  epidemics  which  previously  caused 
the  death  of  millions,  is  the  main  reason  for 
this  future,  rapid  growth  of  world  popula- 
tion; 

'Recognizing  that,  if  any  nation's  popula- 
tion rises  faster  than  its  wealth,  its  stand- 
ard of  living  must  Inevitably  fall  and  there- 
fore It  follows  that  control  of  population,  by 
whatever  means  acceptable,  is  as  important 
as  the  Increase  of  the  national  wealth; 

Taking  Into  consideration  that  measures 
to  solve  the  population  problem  should  be 
brought  Into  effect  with  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous spcciGc  conditions  of  the  development 
of  population   In   Individual  countries; 

Taking  further  into  account  that,  for  the 
future  number  of  world  inhabitants  and  for 
the  growth  of  their  living  standards,  it  Is 
essential  to  Insure  a  speedier  growth  of  their 
vital  resources  in  relation  to  the  growth 
of  population,  that  is.  foodstuffs  and  other 
consumer  goods,  housing,  etc.; 

Believing  that  the  growth  of  vital  re- 
sources must  be  Insured  by  a  faster  economic 
development,  especially  by  the  development 
of   the    underdeveloped   regions; 

Noting  that.  In  the  developing  countries, 
favorable  social  conditions,  such  as  political 
and  economic  sovereignty,  economic  growth, 
development  of  the  public  sector,  solution  of 
the  agrarian  problems,  etc.,  are  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  population  problems; 

Commending  the  United  Nations  for  or- 
ganizing a  World  Population  Conference  to 
be  held  In  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  in  Septem- 
ber 10G5; 

1.  Recommends  that  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies.  Including  the 
World  Health  Organization,  proceed  as  rap- 
Idly  as  Is  feasible  In  expanding  the  scope 
of  the  assistance  which  they  are  prepared  to 
give,  upon  the  request  of  governments,  in 
the  development  not  only  of  statistics  and 
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research,  but  also  of  experimentation  and 
action  programs  relating  to  population 
problems; 

2.  Urges  the  governments  of  developed 
countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
assistance  for  dealing  with  population  prob- 
lems to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible with  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
Bovernments  of  interested  developing  coun- 
tries in  providing  such  assistance; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  United  Nations,  Inter- 
ested governments  and  appropriate  non- 
governmental scientific  Institutions  and 
organizations  to  Intensify  research  on  all 
aspects  of  population  problems,  including 
medical  research  and  research  on  economic, 
social,  educational,  cultural  and  organiza- 
tional problems  involved  in  implementing 
effective  population   programs; 

4.  Urges  all  parliaments  to  exercise  in- 
fluence on  governments  to  facilitate  partlc-  -■ 
ipation  in  the  forthcoming  World  Popula- 
tion Conference  of  outstanding  scholars, 
scientists  and  other  experts  in  all  relevant 
fields  from  both  developing  and  developed 
countries; 

5.  Calls  on  all  countries  to  mobilize  their 
resources  for  the  growth  and  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  wealth  and  for  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  world's 
population. 

U.S.  POLICY  ON  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  21,  Joseph 
Alsop  set  forth  in  his  column  a  well- 
reasoned  and  much-needed  explication 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's policy  on  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Alsop  discussed  in  detail  the  fal- 
lacies behind  the  wishful  thinking  of  the 
critics  of  President  Johnson  who  are 
arguing  for  peace  at  any  price.  He  draws 
an  interesting  parallel  between  those 
who  would  retreat  in  the  face  of  the 
tiireat  of  Chinese  intervention  and  those 
who,  a  generation  ago,  counseled  ap- 
peasement of  Nazi  Germany. 

JL  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  21,  19651 

Pompous  Ignorance 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

One  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  President  John- 
sons  Vietnamese  policy  is  its  marked  suc- 
cess to  date. 

One  must  always  be  prepared  for  bad  news. 
But  It  must  also  be  said  that  since  the  Plelku 
episode  drove  the  President  to  take  deter- 
nained  action,  he  and  his  policymakers  have- 
been  calling  the  shots  with  quite  unprece- 
dented accuracy. 

Another  proof  of  the  President's  wisdom 
is  the  kind  of  criticism  his  policy  has  thus 
far  invited.  It  Is  bad  enough  when  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT  allows  himsclf  to  ruminate  In 
public  on  the  desirability  of  "stopping  the 
bombings."  Apparently  the  Senator  believes 
that  this  Is  the  best  way  to  promote  negotia- 
tions on  an  acceptable  basis.  One  can  only 
reply  that  credulity  is  a  cherished  senatorial 
prerogative. 

A  more  detailed  reply  is  demanded,  how- 
ever, by  the  Increasing  barrage  of  such  pieces 
as  one  just  published  by  Prof.  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau.  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mor- 
genthau  is  an  interesting  figure;  for  he  plays 
almost  the  same  key  role  among  the  modern 
appeasers  that  Geoffrey  Damson,  of  the  Times 
of  London  played  in  the  be-nice-to-Hitler 
group  in  England  before  1939. 


The  resemblance  Is  curiously  exact,  more- 
over. "We  are  deluding  ourselves  in  Viet- 
nam," says  Professor  Morgenthau  and  he 
gives  two  main  proofs  for  this  assertion. 
First,  he  warns  that  we  are  getting  Com- 
munist China's  back  up,  which  he  thinks 
dangerous  because  he  also  thinks  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  "the  wave  of  the 
future." 

He  does  not  quite  use  that  phrase  from 
the  old  days.  But  his  explanations  of  the 
need  to  recognize  Communist  China  as  "the 
dominant  power  in  Asia"  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed,  almost  in  toto,  from  the  old  Times 
of  London  leaders  about  the  need  to  recog- 
nize Hitler's  Germany  as  the  dominant  power 
in  Europe. 

But  just  as  credulity  must  always  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  Inalienable  senatorial  prerog- 
ative, so  the  right  of  professors  of  political 
science  to  play  at  being  realists  must  also  be 
acknowledged.  What  Is  not  pardonable  in 
hny  serious  academic  figure  is  simple,  pomp- 
ous Ignorance  such  as  Is  revealed  by  Profes.- 
sor  Morgenthau's  statement  that  "the  mili- 
tary conquest  of  Tibet"  is  an  exceptional 
episode  In  Chinese  history. 

This  statement  is  the  key  to  the  second 
Morgenthau  argument,  that  if  no  one  gets 
China's  back  up,  China  will  leave  her  neigh- 
bors to  "live  peacefully  In  (her)  shadow." 
But  the  central  fact  of  Chinese  history,  its 
most  impressive — indeed,  awe  inspiring — 
aspect,  is  the  tirelessness  with  which  the 
Chinese  people  have  resumed  the  task  of 
conquest  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 
China,  properly  so-cailed,  appears  when 
her  history  begins  as  a  rather  small  region 
In  the  Yellow  River  Valley.  Since  then, 
China  has  regularly  expanded  whenever  a 
strong  central  government  possessed  the 
means  to  do  so.  Even  in  this  century,  when 
China's  government  was  weak  for  .so  long, 
the  geographical  area  of  ethnic  China — the 
territory  mainly  inhabited  by  people  of 
Chinese  blood — has  nonetheless  more  than 
doubled. 

Manchuria  is  fully  Sinified.  Inner  Mon- 
golia is  largely  digested.  The  huge  province 
of  Sikang,  where  tribal  peoples  lived  in  effec- 
tive independence  iintil  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  is  already  being  swallowed 
down.  In  one  or  two  more  generations  the 
Tibetans,  if  they  survive  at  all,  are  only  likely 
to  survive  outside  Tibet.  And  the  ancient 
peoples  of  central  Asia  have  heard  their 
doom  proclaimed. 

Even  in  southeast  Asia,  both  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Thais  are  refugee  peoples, 
long  ago  pushed  out  of  what  Is  now  China 
by  Chinese  pressure.  In  these  circumstances, 
expecting  the  Chinese  to  let  their  neighbors 
alone.  If  everyone  Is  just  nice  to  them,  is 
really  a  great  deal  sillier  than  the  old  be-nice- 
to-Hltler  arguments. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  evil  or  perverted.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  enviably  Intelligent,  industrious, 
courageous  and  in  all  ways  talented.  There 
is  a  grain  of  truth  among  Professor  Morgen- 
thau's silly  chaff.  In  the  sense  that  the 
formidable  qualities  of  the  Chinese  people 
also  make  them  a  formidable  problem. 

One  way  to  solve  the  problem,  to  be  sure, 
is  to  recognize  the  Chinese  as  th^  Asian  her- 
renvolk,  and  to  allow  them  to  gobble  their 
neighbors  at  will,  even  though  their  neigh- 
bors happen  to  be  our  friends  and  allies. 
If  Professor  Morgenthau  possessed"  enough 
forthrlghtness  to  recommend  this  solution, 
he  could  not  be  called  Ignorant,  although 
he  might  perhaps  be  criticized  on  other 
grounds. 

It  seems  a  bit  better,  however,  to  stand 
fast  by  our  allies;  to  defend  our  own  vital 
position  as  a  Pacific  power,  and  to  hope, 
with  good  reason,  that  the  evolutionary 
power  of  time  and  the  native  strength  of  the 
Chinese  people  will  eventuaUy  bring  the 
present  bout  of  Chinese  governmental  Stalin- 
Ism  to  an  end. 


SENATOR  McGEE  HONORED  BY  ' 
•WOOL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
much-deserved  honor  that  has  come  to 
one  of  our  colleagues.  Senator  Gale 
McGee,  of  Wyoming,  who  on  May  6  will 
receive  the  Golden  Fleece  Award  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 

Senator  McGee  has  been  interested  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  wool  industi'y 
in  the  Nation  and  in  his  home  State, 
throughout  his  career  in  the  Senate, 
which  actually  started  prior  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  when  he  served  as 
assistant  to  the  late,  respected  Senator 
Joseph  P.  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming. 

He  is  currently  the  author  of  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Wool  Act  for  a  7-year 
period. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  join  me  in  congratulating  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers for  the  excellent  selection  they 
have  made,  for  we  all  know  the  Wyoming 
Senator — and  none  better  than  I,  these 
days — as  an  energetic  exponent  of  every 
cause  he  undertakes. 

Senator  McGee's  sponsorship  of  the 
Food  Marketing  Commission,  last  year, 
now  holding  hearings  and  making  ex- 
tensive studies  of  the  food-marketing  in- 
stitutions of  the  Nation,  is  another  splen- 
did example  of  his  effectiveness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  press  release  is- 
sued by  the  National  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, announcing  its  selection  of  Sena- 
tor McGee  as  one  of  this  year's  recipients 
of  its  Golden  Fleece  Award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^. 
as  follows: 

New  York,  April  18. — Three  men  of  accom- 
plishment— a  U.S.  textile  executive,  an  inter- 
national wool  promotion  director  and  a  U.S. 
Senator — will  receive  Golden  Fleece  Awards 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers at  its  100th  annual  meeting  dinner 
here  on  May  6  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
The  awards  are  given  for  achievement  in  the 
recipient's  chosen  field. 

As  announced  by  Roger  D.  Newell,  Newell 
Textile  Sales  Co.,  arrangements  committee 
chairman,  the  awards  will  go  to: 

Ely  R.  Callaway,  Jr.,  45,  executive  vice 
president  of  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  and 
a  director  of  NAWM  who  is  active  in  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  obtain  safeguards  against 
low-wage  wool  textile  and  apparel  imports. 

U.S.  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee,  50.  of  Wyo- 
ming, a  major  wool-producing  State,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  active  Senate  leaders  work- 
ing on  tlie  wool  product  import  problem, 
which  President  Johnson  has  publicly  recog- 
nized, pledging  that  his  administration  will 
vigorously  seek  a  solution. 

William  J.  Vines,  48.  managing  director. 
International  Wool  Secretariat.  London, 
which  recently  launched  a  worldwide  wool 
market  promotion  program  handled  here  by 
Its  U.S.  office,  the  wool  bureau. 

Presenting  the  awards  on  behalf  of  NAWM. 
one  of  the  oldest  national  trade  organiza- 
tions, will  be  Arlene  Francis,  famous  actress 
and  television  personality.  She  performed 
the  same  function  in  1960  when  she  herself 
received  a  Golden  Fleece  Award  in  a  surprise 
ceremony. 

Mr.  Newell  said  that  "the  association  is 
proud  of  its  century  of  service  but  that 
NAWM  and  the  wool  textile  Industry  are 
looking  to  the  future  and  the  Golden  Fleece 
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recipients  illustrate  this  point  because  they 
are  young  men  with  many  yeiirs  of  achieve- 
ment still  ahead  of  them." 


ARMENIAN  DAY 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  among  the  many  nationali- 
ties which  inhabit  the  area  we  refer  to 
as  the  Middle  East,  few  can  claim  as  long 
a  history  as  the  Armenians.  The  Ar- 
menians enjoyed  a  long  tradition  of  self- 
government,  prosperity,  and  intellectual 
achievement. 

Although  Armenia  became  a  part  of 
the  various  multinational  empires  which 
have  ruled  much  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean area  since  antiquity,  the  Ar- 
menians were  generally  able  to  maintain 
their  individuality  and  their  traditions. 

We  recognize,  today,  the  right  of  all 
nationality  groups  to  independence:  yet 
this  v.as  a  new  and  dangerous  philosophy 
in  tlie  19th  centmy.  when  the  Armenians 
formed  nationalist  groups  and  began  to 
agitate  for  such  independence  from  the 
empiie  of  which  they  then  formed  a 
part:  the  Ottoman.  The  Ottoman  au- 
thorities tried  to  repress  their  movement, 
and  began  a  brutal  series  of  repressions 
in  an  attempt  to  convince  the  Armenians 
of  the  futility  of  their  legitimate  de- 
mands. 

Beginning  in  1895.  and  lasting  for  over 
two  decades,  the  Ottoman  Empire  took 
nearly  every  opportunity  to  literally  mas- 
sacre the  Armenians.  In  cam.paigu  after 
campaign,  the  armies  of  the  empire 
slaughtered  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  in  an  effort 
to  rid  the  empire,  either  by  death  or  by 
exile,  of  the  Armenians. 

Now.  50  years  after  the  most  savage 
and  inhuman  of  these  campaigns  began, 
the  Armenians  give  us  pause  for  reflec- 
tion, for  they  provide  us  with  reassurmg 
and  moving  proof  that  the  will  of  a  peo- 
ple to  self-determination  and  liberty  can 
never  be  eradicated,  no  matter  what  the 
means. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  all  public  officeholders  and  those 
who  seek  public  oEBce  should  make  full 
dlsclosui'e  of  their  income,  financial  as- 
sets, business  relationships,  and  every 
other  matter  which  might  be  a  basis  for 
conflict  of  interest.  I  know  of  no  con- 
flict of  interest  on  my  part. 

I  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $30,000 
from  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
earned  approximately  SI, 000  as  hono- 
ranums  for  speeches. 

I  receive  no  income  from  the  practice 
of  law  or  from  any  business.  Upon  my 
election  to  the  Senate,  I  withdrew  from 
the  law  practice  entirely;  and  since  then 
I  have  received  no  income  of  any  kind — 
present  or  future — from  the  law  practice. 
I  resigned  from  the  board  of  two  cor- 
porations, and  sold  my  stock,  when 
elected  to  the  Senate.  I  now  have  no 
connection  with,  or  income  from,  any 
business  corporation,  partnership,  or 
proprietorship. 


My  wife  and  I  own  an  equity  of  about 
$4,660  in  the  home  in  which  we  live  in 
Maryland.  I  also  own  an  unimproved  lot 
In  Holladay,  Utah,  with  a  value  of  less 
than  $500. 

Besides  our  household  and  personal 
effects,  we  own  a  1964  Ford  and  a  1965 
MiLstang.  We  own  U.S.  savings  bonds 
of  face  value  of  S1.250,  have  a  savings 
account  of  $3,288.13,  and  maintain  a 
fluctuating  checking  account  of  between 
$900  and  $3,300. 

We  have  one  son  in  college — at  the 
University  of  Utah:  one  son  on  a  mis.slon 
for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints;  one  son  in  junior  high  school, 
in  Maryland:  and  our  daughter  is  mar- 
ried. 

COMPANY      COMMANDER       STATES 
NEED    FOR    COLD    WAR    GI    BILL 

FOR  HIS  MEN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  mili- 
tary officer,  a  company  commander  in 
the  Army.  As  all  know,  few  servicemen 
are  closer  to  their  men  than  is  their  com- 
mander: and  this  officer  expresses  deep 
concern  for  the  future  of  his  men  when 
they  return  to  civilian  life. 

To  illustrate  the  types  of  educational 
needs  which  the  servicemen  in  his  com- 
pany have,  and  to  demonstrate  the  co- 
gency of  this  young  officer's  argument  for 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter,  from  Capt.  Harry 
C^  Calvin,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

5tECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

COLUMBtTS.  GA.. 

April  20,  1965. 
Senator  R.^vlph  Yakborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Warthington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Senator  Yarborovgh:  I  am  an  officer 
(class  of  1060  USMA)  in  the  Army  with  a 
permanent  home  in  Houston,  Tex. 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  the  need  for  a 
cold  war  GI  bill  which  will  enable  many  of 
our  deserving  and  capable  citizens  to  attend 
vocational  and  technical  schools  so  they  will 
continue  to  be  tiseful  and  contributing  citi- 
zens to  our  Nation's  economy. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  a  rifle  company 
commander  in  an  infantry  battalion.  Plfty- 
eight  of  my  young  men  are  draftees,  many 
from  Appalachia  and  Its  borders.  They  have 
all  done  good  Jobs  for  me  In  the  past  year  and 
served  their  country  well.  Some  have  vol- 
unteered for  Vietnam  duty,  but  were  not 
called  to  go  because  (fortunately)  ground 
combat  troops  have  not  yet  entered  that 
conflict  other  than  as  advisers.  More  than 
75  percent  of  these  meryare  high  school  drop- 
outs for  various  reasons.  Many  have  taken 
the  high  school  general  educational  develop- 
ment tests  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Institute  and  passed  them,  Indicating 
their  capability  to  learn.  A  few  have  good 
jobs  to  recurn  to  in  6  months  when  they 
are  discharged,  but  most  will  be  forced  to 
look  for  work;  some  admit  they  will  draw 
unemployment  as  they  do  not  expect  to  find 
work  available.  If  they  could  only  attend 
some  vocational  or  technical  school  with 
Government  assistance,  they  would  be  able 
to  contribute  much  more  to  our  society  than 
they  probably  will  under  the  present  condi- 
tions facing  them. 

Another  problem  along  this  line  Is  that 
some  of  my  senior  noncommissioned  officeri 


win  be  retiring  In  a  few  years.  They  have 
served  us  well  from  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  through  the  present  crisis 
in  Vietnam.  They  were  entitled  to  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  from  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  but  now  that  these  have  ex- 
pired they  face  bleak  prospects  of  finding 
suitable  jobs  to  avjgment  their  retirement 
Income.  Because  they  stayed  in  for  a  career 
they  have  been  penalized  by  loss  of  the  GI 
bill  education  benefits.  Last  week  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  Government 
statistics  revealed  one  out  of  five  retired 
Army  personnel  were  still  luiemployed  6 
monihs  after  retirement.  Don't  you  think 
they  deserve  some  assistance  to  be  taught  a 
new  avocation? 

A  personal  example  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  that  my  executive  officer.  In  for  a 
career,  enlisted  In  the  Army  shortly  after 
fuiiohing  high  school.  He  was  honorably 
discharged,  attended  college  under  the 
Korean  bill  of  rights  (Public  Law  533),  was 
commissioned  an  officer  in  the  Army  and 
now  contributes  much  more  to  our  coun- 
try than  if  he  had  been  discharged  only  to 
face  a  hunt  for  a  Job  or  the  difficult  task  of 
going  to  school  without  any  monetary  assist- 
ance  from  the  Government.  This  is  only 
one  example  from  millions  of  veterans  that 
are  now  contributing  much  more  to  the 
gross  national  product  than  they  would  had 
they  not  been  able  to  attend  schools  with 
Government  assistance. 

I  urge  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  correct  this  deficiency  in  our  national  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
Nation's  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  C.  Calvin, 
I      Captain,  Infantry. 


GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  recent  editorial  entitled  "Reaping 
the  Whirlwind,"  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  problems  of 
soil  conservation  and  land  cultivation  in 
the  Great  Plains  areas  were  discussed. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  was  written  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  bionomics  of  the  Great 
Plains.  In  the  New  York  Times  of  April 
25,  1965,  there  was  published  a  letter 
which  D.  A.  WiUiams,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Soil  Consei-vation  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
wrote  to  the  editor.  In  the  letter.  Mr. 
Williams  explained  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
growing  percentage  of  land  will  soon  be 
safely  kept  in  cultivation,  with  regular 
conservation  practices.  I  congratulate 
the  New  York  Times  for  printing  his 
letter.  Having  Uved  in  the  Great  Plains 
and  a  portion  of  my  home  State  being 
within  the  Great  Plains  area,  I  have 
given  some  study  to  the  Great  Plains,  its 
people,  production,  flora  and  fauna,  and 
ecology.  Mr.  Williams'  letter  is  very 
helpful  to  an  understanding  of  that  great 
area  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Because  this  let- 
ter contributes  greatly  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  of  what  is 
being  done  to  alleviate  these  problems  in 
the  Great  Plains,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  25.  19651 
PEOCBAM  To  Halt  Great  Plains'  Son,  Erosion 

To  the  Editor  : 

your  recent  editorial  "Reaping  the  Whirl- 
wind" excited  considerable  interest  among 
those  of  us  who  are  Involved  In  the  perplex- 
me  problems  of  Great  Plains  agriculture. 
The  Times'  Interest  in  such  matters  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  entirely  appropriate  and  ex- 
tremely welcome. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  below-normal 
rainfall  in  parts  of  the  Great  Plains.  The  re- 
sult has  been  below-normal  yields  In  these 
areas  and  below-normal  crop  residues  (stub- 
bie) which  furnish  protection  to  cropland. 
Sxirveys  have  shown  that,  although  some 
of  the  cropland  in  the  Great  Plains  is  unsuit- 
able for  that  use  (9.6  percent) ,  a  great  deal  of 
It  Is  in  fact  suited  to  cultivation. 

Large-scale  plowing  of  the  native  sod 
came  with  wartime  virgency  for  crop  pro- 
duction. We  knew  less  about  land  capabil- 
ity in  those  years  and  had  fewer  tools  for 
determining  it.  A  part  of  this  land  became 
a  problem  in  drought  years.  In  the  light  of 
the  new  knowledge  It  should  be  returned  to 
vegetation. 

Getting  the  land  back  into  grass  has  not 
been  as  easy  as  plowing  it,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  develop  techniques,  equipment  and 
plant  materials  to  match  the  problem.  We 
have  been  able  to  do  this,  although  getting 
grass  cover  established  is  always  uncertain, 
even  in  years  of  average  or  better  moisture. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  were 
dust  storms  in  the  Great  Plains  long  before 
the  first  sod  was  broken  out.  The  dust  came 
from  large  areas  where  the  soils  were  largely 
unprotected   by    vegetation. 

dealing  with  drought 
In  many  respects  the  drought  of  the  1950's 
was  worse  than  the  one  of  the  1930's.  It  in- 
volved larger  areas,  lasted  longer,  and  was 
more  Intense.  But  there  was  less  land  dam- 
age and  human  hardship  because  landowners 
were  learning  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

We  are  making  good  progress  in  defining 
and  revegetating  of  cropland  that  is  unsuited 
to  cropland  use.  Whereas  In  the  early  1950's 
approximately  14  million  acres  of  low-grade 
cropland  was  being  cultivated  In  the  Great 
Plains,  that  average  Is  being  rapidly  reduced. 
By  1960  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  in- 
ventory of  conservation  needs  showed  the 
figure  to  be  about  10,500,000  acres. 

About  2  mlUlon  acres  of  this  Ill-suited 
cropland  has  been  revegetated  in  the  rela- 
tively new  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
or  is  under  contract  for  this  treatment.  This 
program  was  designed  In  1956  as  a  new  tool 
lor  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  its  assist- 
ance to  soil  conservation  districts.  The  pro- 
gram operates  in  392  counties  and,  although 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  leadership 
responsibility.  It  brings  to  bear  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e. 

It  provides  help  In  Identifying  the  problem 
land,  In  developing  conservation  plans  for 
the  control  of  erosion  and  for  the  adjust- 
ments needed  in  land  use,  and  for  accelerated 
help  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance  and 
cost-sharing  to  speed  the  Job. 
marginal  farms 
There  are  human  considerations,  some  from 
the  days  of  horaesteading.  Families  on  too 
small  holdings  must  often  try  to  crop  mar- 
ginal land.  Most  of  these  farmers  are  trying 
to  follow  conservation  practices  that  nor- 
mally give  the  needed  protection.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  la  helping  many  of 
the  smaller  landowners  to  solve  their  various 
problems.  Including  that  ot  too  small 
holdings. 
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As  to  the  matter  of  the  "soil  bomb"  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  pesticide  residues,  reflection  Indi- 
cates that  this  may  be  exaggerated.  Pesti- 
cides and  other  chemical  aids  are  used  little 
in  the  production  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
In  the  Great  Plains.  It  is  this  land  which  ih 
the  primary  source  of  dust  In  dry  years. 

Although  large  acreage  will  always  be 
plowed  in  the  Great  Plains,  our  expectation 
is  that  a  growing  percentage  will  be  land  that 
can  be  safely  kept  In  cultivation  with  regular 
conservation  practices. 

D.  A.  Williams, 
Administrator,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  April  16,  1965. 


"HOW  THE  HANDICAPPED  ARE 
OVERCOMING  BARRIERS  IN  MY 
COMMUNITY"— ESSAY  BY  MISS 
MARILYN    DAUTRICH 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, I  had  the  privilege  of  attending,  in 
the  departmental  auditorium,  the  cere- 
monies at  which  Secretari'  of  Labor  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
$1,000  in  the  1965  ability  counts  contest 
to  Miss  Marilyn  I>autrich.  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  The  contest  was  sponsored 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  Afterward,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  Miss  Daut- 
rich  to  the  White  House  where  she  met 
President  Johnson. 

Miss  Dautrich.  who  is  an  18-year-old 
senior  at  Granite  High  School,  competed 
with  juniors  and  seniors  from  public, 
parochial,  and  private  high  schools  in  49 
States  and  territories  in  this  annual 
community-survey  centest.  in  which  the 
$1,000  award  is  contributed  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  The  theme 
this  year  was  "How  the  Handicapped 
Are  Overcoming  Barriers  to  Employment 
in  My  Community." 

Miss  Dautrich  reported  on  interviews 
with  five  handicapped  workers:  A  blind 
attorney,  a  drill  operator  who  is  a  double- 
leg  amputee,  a  bookkeeper  who  is  a  polio 
victim,  an  assembly  machine  operator 
who  has  one  arm,  and  a  physician  with 
muscular  dystrophy. 

Miss  Etautrich  also  told  how  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  has  affected  her 
home.  Her  father— a  laboratory  tech- 
nician at  the  Eimco  Corp.,  and  one  of  the 
States  weU-known  basketbaU  referees 
and  basebaU  umpires— had  his  left  arm 
mangled  by  bullets  during  the  invasion 
of  the  PhiUppines  during  World  War  H. 
She  said  he  has  supported  a  family  of 
seven,  despite  his  limitations— "proof 
that  the  handicapped  can  overcome  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  lead  independ- 
ent lives."  ^  ,  ,1 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fuU 
text  of  Miss  Dautrich's  award-winning 
essay  be  piinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  the  Handicapped  Ark  OvkrCOMINC  Bar- 
riers to  Employment  in  My  Communitt 
(By  Marilyn  Dautrich,  Granite  High  School, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah) 
This  man   Is   my   father.     His   left  arm, 
mangled   twice  by  bullets  In   the   Invasion 
of  the  Philippines,  Is  useless;  but  It  doesnt 
seem  to  matter.    He  ha»  won  a  threefold 


victory  over  employment  barriers — as  a  lab- 
oratory technician  at  Eimco  Corp.,  as  an 
umpire,  and  as  one  of  the  top  ■  tjasketball 
officials  In  Utah.  He  has  aU  the  tools  he 
needs  to  be  a  success  In  his  work:  a  quick 
mind,  sharp  eyes,  and  an  understanding 
personality.  He  has  managed  to  support  a 
family  of  seven,  despite  his  limitations — 
proof  that  the  handicapped  can  overcome 
barriers  to  employment  and  lead  Independ- 
ent lives. 

One  of  every  10  Americans  Is  physically 
handicapped.  Another  one  is  10  is  mentally 
retarded  or  has  suffered  from  mental  Ulness. 
In  Utah  and  In  my  community  approximately 
1,350  new  cases  every  year  join  ihe  backlog 
of  12,000  Individuals  that  are  significantly 
disabled.  But  with  their  weapons — sheer 
determination,  willingness,  and  a  desire  to 
support  themselves — the  handicapped  are 
developing  Inquiring  minds  and  emotional 
stability,  self-confidence,  and  enthusiasm 
for  life.  They  have  accepted  the  challenge 
to  work  for  better  goals  to  achieve  an  ade- 
quate living.  Understanding  their  limita- 
tions, they  do  not  take  chances  on  the  job 
and  as  a  result  have  achieved  a  lower  acci- 
dent record  than  the  able-bodied  workers. 
They  have  compiled  the  lowest  records  of 
job  turnover;  and.  since  they  want  to  stay 
with  a  position,  they  work  harder  at  routine 
tasks.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  they  have  higher  ratings  of  at- 
tendance, efficiency,  and  punctuality  than 
has  the  average  employee. 

The  following  examples  from  my  commu- 
nity are  living  proof  that  the  handicapped 
are  overcoming  employment  barriers  and  be- 
coming  Independent,   productive   citizens. 

Example  1:  He  Is  a  lawyer,  respected  and 
admired  for  his  achievements  in  a  courtroom. 
It  took  7  long  years  of  study  to  acquire  a 
degree,  quite  an  accomplishment  when  one 
considers  that  he  Is  totally  blind.  Though 
he  cannot  see  his  clients,  he  Is  sensitive  to 
their  problems.  Unseeing  eyes  cannot  bind 
the  brilliance  of  this  man's  mind. 

Example  2:  He  may  not  look  up  when  a 
stranger  enters,  his  powerful  bench  drill 
creates  tremendous  confusion  when  it  Is 
being  used.  When  he  does  notice,  he  has  a 
cheerful  grin  and  friendly  greeting — one 
does  not  mind  that  he  cannot  stand  to  meet 
him,  for  this  man  Is  a  double  amputee  and 
two  artificial  legs  make  it  difficult  to  move 
around.  But  his  hands  are  quick  and 
sure  and  his  eyes  are  keen— aU  h-^  needs  to 
be  a  success  at  his  occupation.  He  misses 
his  legs  but  has  learned  to  achieve  without 
them. 

Example  3 :  This  man  Is  a  bookkeeper.  His 
accounts  are  accurate  and  his  manuals  Im- 
maculate. Society  considers  him  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  efficient  members  of  his 
profession  In  Utah.  His  legs  and  hands  are 
twisted — polio.  He  Is  quick,  however,  with 
figtxres  and  can  record  his  calculations  by 
holding  bis  right  wrist  with  his  left  hand. 
Slow,  one  asks?  His  employer  doesn't  think 
so. 

Example  4:  The  parts  fly  together  with 
precision  and  accuracy.  The  man  operating 
the  assembling  machine  pumps  the  pedal 
rapidly  with  his  foot,  though  the  component 
parts  assembler  Is  usually  run  by  hand. 
This  operator  doesn't  have  an  arm — a  punch 
press  tore  it  from  his  body.  Now,  with  cour- 
age, determination,  and  a  slight  modifica- 
tion in  the  assembler,  he  has  been  able  to 
put  his  abilities  to  work. 

Example  5:  He  meanders  down  ihe  quiet 
halls  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital. His  limbs  are  whole,  but  weakened 
and  deteriorated  by  the  crippUng  weapons  of 
muscular  dystrophy,  a  disease  that  proves 
fatal  usually  before  the  age  of  20.  He  was 
told  that  he  shouldn't  go  Into  medicine,  that 
he  was  wastmg  his  time.  But  with  charac- 
teristic courage  and  determination,  this  man 
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entered  premedical  school  and.  after  ignor- 
ing the  pain  of  his  disease  for  11  years,  com- 
pleted his  residency  and  became  a  f\ill-time 
physician.  Crutches?  Wheelchair?  He 
thinks  they  would  limit  his  ability  to  serve 
those  who  need  him  and  so  manages  alone. 
Aristotle  once  said.  "If  liberty  and  equality 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  democracy,  they 
will  be  best  attained  when  all  persons  alike 
share  in  the  government  to  the  utmost." 
The  handicapped  have  accepted  this  chal- 
lenge and  are  achieving  victories  over  em- 
ployment barriers  in  all  fields  of  labor  and 
in  every  cbmmunity  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  oniy  logical  that  our  country  can  re- 
main great  by  the  full  utilization  of  its 
manpower.  The  handicapped  have  proved 
that  they  are  willing  to  help,  all  they  ask  for 
is  a  chance  to  show  whnt  they  can  do. 


ED  MURROW:   THE  VOICE  OF 
MANKIND 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  few 
men  who  have  left  us  in  recent  times  will 
be  missed  by  so  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers as  will  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

The  millions  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  his  voice  will  mourn  the  tragic 
loss  which  the  dread  disease,  cancer,  has 
again  caused.  None  regret  it  more 
than  I. 

Modern  communications^radio  and 
television — made  it  pxissible  for  Ed  Mur- 
l:ow  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  in  millions  of 
homes.  Ed  Murrow,  perhaps  more  than 
any  of  his  many  skilled  associates, 
projected  his  personality,  his  intense  in- 
terest in  events,  and  his  compassion,  so 
that  the  mechanical  contrivances  were 
forgotten,  and  his  presence  was  felt.  He 
made  the  events  of  the  day  come  to  life 
in  our  li\'ing  rooms. 

There  was  a  genuineness  about  him,  a 
concern  about  the  fate  of  mankind,  an 
insistence  on  a  true  portrayal  of  men  and 
issues,  that  set  a  great  objective  for  all 
of  us — to  find  the  facts  and  meet  the  is- 
sues of  our  times  with  humanity  and 
good  will. 

Statesmen  respected  Ed  Murrow  for 
his  great  understanding  and  fine  report- 
ing. Rural  America  loved  him,  for  he 
more  than  once  portrayed  their  plight 
with  an  accuracy  and  understanding  not 
always  accorded  them.  The  people  he 
served — his  listeners  in  all  walks  of  life — 
identified  themselves  with  him,  because, 
as  a  man  who  had  risen  from  a  humble 
home  to  eminence,  he  remained  unpre- 
tentious, devoted  to  serving  his  whole 
constituency  and  to  increasing  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  world  and  the  affairs 
of  their  time. 

He  brought  a  new  sense  of  dynamic  di- 
rection to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
The  Voice  of  America  always  seemed 
more  authentic  to  me  when  it  came  in 
the  Ed  Murrow  style. 

To  Ed  Murrow's  wife,  his  son,  and  his 
associates.  I  offer  my  sympathy,  for  I 
keenly  share  their  sense  of  loss.  Ed 
Murrow  was  indeed  a  friend  of  all  man- 
kind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  the  brilliant  Mary  McGrory.  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Star;  and 
also  a  perceptive  article  written  by  Ber- 
nie  Harrison,  the  television  critic  of  the 
Washington  Star. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Starl 

Edward  R.  Muhrow — A  Startungly  Decent 

Man,  He  Symbolized  iNTECRmr 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

A  whole  generation  was  brought  up  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice  telling  the  truth.  Yet 
what  they  remember  best  about  Edward  R. 
Murrow  in  Washington  is  how  seldom  he 
spoke  during  his  3  years  as  a  public  official. 

He  had  always  been  reticent  although  he 
made  his  living  by  talking.  An  old  friend 
from  broadcasting  days  said.  "Ed  comminii- 
cated  mainly  in  long  pauses." 

It  was  the  same  here.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
recalls  that  at  Cabinet  and  National  Security 
Council  meetings,  "he  never  spoke  unless 
spoken  to." 

"And."  adds  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  "I  don't  know  anyone  else  in  Govern- 
ment who  made  sense  every  time  he  talked." 

Madison  Avenue  was  openmouthed  in  as- 
tonishment when  Murrow.  in  1961,  turned  his 
back  on  its  gold  and  glamor  to  take  on  the 
job  of  rescuing  a  Government  agency  that 
was  the  battered  stepchild  of  Washington. 

Murrow  in  broadcasting  was  a  symbol  of 
success  and  Integrity.  His  reputation  and 
performance  were  so  preeminent  that,  as  his 
grieving  colleague,  Eric  Sevareid.  said  at  the 
news  of  his  death  yesterday,  he  was  "beyond 
Jealousy."  Around  the  office  "OTfTie  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  which  he  orna- 
mented for  25  years,  he  was  known  as  a 
startlingly  decent  human  being,  who  did 
battle  with  the  brass  and,  unlike  many  great 
stars,  encouraged  the  young  and  obscure. 

He  came  to  Washington  with  few  illusions 
about  the  world  and  himself.  He  referred 
to  himself,  his  deputy,  Donald  L.  Wilson,  re- 
calls, as  "the  Satchel  Paige  of  the  admin- 
istration." Paige  was  almost  50  when  he 
made  it  to  the  major  leagues.  Murrow  was 
53  when  he  took  over  the  foundering  for- 
tunes of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  which 
had  had  5  names  and  12  Directors  in  its 
stormy  21-year  history  and  had  suffered  al- 
most to  death  during  the  McCarthy  era. 

He  came  at  a  time  when  much  Capitol 
Hill  opinion  held.  In  the  words  of  former 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart,  Republican,  of 
Indiana,  that  "America  should  be  sold  like 
Cadillacs." 

Why  did  he  come?    He  once  told  a  friend: 

"I  always  felt  that  if  a  man  had  a  choice 
to  do  what  I  was  doing  or  to  work  for 
the  Government,  he  had  to  work  for  the 
Government.  Besides.  I  had  been  criticiz- 
ing bureaucrats  all  my  adult  life,  and  it  was 
my  turn  to  try." 

From  the  first,  his  very  presence  acted 
as  a  tonic  and  spur  to  the  troubled  Agency. 
Just  to  be  working  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  professional  of  such  distinction  raised 
the  spirit  of  many  who  never  even  saw 
him. 

Besides,  he  had  only  one  directive.  The 
Agency  was  to  tell  the  truth,  to  play  the 
news  straight.  When  a  State  Department 
official  protested  early  that  the  Voice  of 
America  was  giving  too  heavy  coverage  to 
the  freedom-rider  violence  In  Alabama,  Mur- 
row replied  that  it  was  a  big  story  and  "we 
better  tell  our  own  bad  news  rather  than 
leave  it  to  the  enemy." 

Congressmen  bleated  at  the  news  policy, 
but  when  It  was  explained  to  them  In  that 
vibrant  voice  issuing  from  the  familiar  cloud 
of  cigarette  smoke,  they  subsided. 

Murrow's  reserve  quickly  bcame  a  legend. 
The  local  press,  many  of  them  old  com- 
rades in  arms,  found  it  out  first.  Murrow 
initially  would  grant  no  interviews.  When 
he  did,  It  was  a  strain.  Across  the  desk 
from  the  famous  face  with  the  bloodhound 
furrows  and  the  grey  eyes  peering  dubiously 
and  inquiringly  from  under  the  black  brows. 


they  found  his  principal  contribution  was 
a  brooding  silence. 

At  the  White  House,  this  quality  was 
prized.  In  a  field  of  rampaging  egoes.  Mur- 
row  was  conspicuously  self-eflacing. 

McGeorge  Bundy.  the  White  House  foreign 
policy  adviser,  remembers  that  Murrow  never 
once  asked  to  go  to  a  meeting.  In  time  he 
never  had  to  ask.  President  Kennedy  in- 
creasingly said.  "Let's  find  out  what  Ed 
thinks"  or  "Be  sure  Murrow  is  here." 

Kennedy's  regard  for  Murrow's  alwavs 
solicited  advice  began  during  the  period  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Too  late  to  stop  that  fatal 
course,  Murrow  heard  what  was  afoot  and 
compellingly  and  eloquently  spoke  out 
against  it. 

"Yet,  "  said  one  witness,  "no  one  ever  heard 
him  say  he  had  tried  to  prevent  it.  He 
worked  harder  than  anyone  to  pick  up  the 
broken  china." 

From  then  on,  he  was  In  on  every  discus- 
sion of  foreign  policy.  On  occasion,  he 
changed  its  course. 

"He  never  fought  a  problem,"  says  Bundy. 
"He  never  tried  to  Impose  himself  on  it." 

LIGHTER    MOMENTS 

Murrow  was  not  a  glittering  figure  on  the 
Washington  social  scene.  The  shyness  that 
prevented  him  from  calling  up  a  subordinate 
at  the  agency  whom  he  didn't  know,  kept 
him  home  a  great  deal.  In  his  lighter 
moments  he  enjoyed  talk  of  the  trade— no 
man  knew  more  about  the  capacities  and 
limitations  of  his  colleagues — and  he  could 
do  a  creditable  imitation  of  Winston  Church- 
ill, the  central  figure  of  the  years  of  his 
greatest  acclaim. 

An  old  New  Frontiersman  said,  "Murrows 
legacy  here  is  probably  all  InUngible.  It 
seems  to  me  its  In  the  duty  officer  at  USIA 
He's  crisper  and  prouder  than  the  others,  and 
I  think  that  comes  of  once  having  had  Mur- 
row for  a  boss." 

In  his  obscure  years  here.  Murrow  brought 
pride  and  prestige  to  a  discouraged  agency 
and  he  gave  counsel  to  a  young  President, 
who  always  had  to  wait  for  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 
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(From  the  Washington  Staf  1 

Ed  MtTRROw's  Loneliest  Hoxtr 

(By  Bernlc  Harrison) 

I  will  always  remember  Edward  R.  Murrow 
for  a  speech  I  never  heard  him  make. 

It  was  a  speech  so  typical  of  the  man  and 
his  uncompromising  honesty  that  you  can 
almost  "hear  and  see"  him  making  it. 

A  word  about  the  time  and  setting. 

It  was  October  1958,  and  commercial 
television  was  already  going  sour.  In  mid- 
1958,  CBS  announced  cancellation  of  the 
Murrow-FYlendly  series,  "See  It  Now,"  and 
shortly  after  making  this  speech,  Murrow 
asked  for  and  was  given  a  leave  of  absence, 
thus  ending  a  20-ycar  association  with  the 
network  going  back  to  his  memorable  "This 
Is  London"  broadcasts  during  World  War  II 
and  the  London  air  raids. 

His  audience  was  the  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  News  Directors,  assembled  in 
Chicago,  and  he  began  It  in  the  forthright 
manner  that  was  his  hallmark.  Here  are 
the  opening  paragraphs.  Close  your  eyes  and 
you  can  see  the  cigarette  smoke — and  the  TV 
Industry's  hair — curling. 

heretical  thoughts 
"This  just  might  do  nobody  any  good.  At 
the  end  of  this  discourse  a  few  people  may 
accuse  this  reporter  of  fouling  his  own  com- 
fortable nest;  and  your  organization  may  be 
accused  of  having  given  hospitality  to  heret- 
ical and  even  dangerous  thoughts. 

"But  the  elaborate  structure  of  networks, 
advertising  agencies  and  sponsors  will  not  be 
shaken  or  altered.  It  Is  my  desire  if  not  my 
duty  to  try  to  talk  to  you  journeymen  with 
some    candor   about   what    is   happening  to 


radio  and  television  In  this  generous  and 
capacious  land. 
•■I  have  no  technical  advice  or  counsel  to 
ffer  those  of  you  who  labor  In  this  vineyard 
°°!t  nroduces  words  and  pictures.  You  will 
rlrive  me  for  not  telling  you  that  the  in- 
struments with  which  you  work  are  mira- 
rulous-  that  your  responsibility  is  unprece- 
dented' or  that  yom:  aspirations  are  frequent- 
ly frustrated.  It  ts  not  necessary  to  remind 
lou  that  the  mere  fact  your  voice  is  ampll- 
Lh  to  the  degree  where  it  reaches  from  one 
pnd  of  the  country  to  the  other  does  not  con- 
fer upon  you  greater  wisdom  or  understand- 
ne  than  you  possessed  when  your  voice 
reached  only  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the 
other.    All  of  these  things  you  know. 

"You  should  also  know  at  the  outset  that, 
in  the  manner  of  witnesses  before  congres- 
sional  committees,    I    appear    here    volun- 
tarily—by invitation— that  I  am  an  employee 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System— that 
I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a  director  of  that 
corporation— and  that  these  remarks  are  of  a 
■do-it-yourself   nature.     If   what  I  have  to 
say  is  responsible,  then  I  alone  am  respon- 
sible for  the  saying  of  it.    Seeking  neither 
approbation   from   my   employers,   nor   new 
sponsors,  nor  acclaim  from  the  critics  of  radio 
and  television.  I  cannot  well  be  disappointed. 
Believing  that   potentially    the    commercial 
system  of  broadcasting  as  practiced  In  this 
country  is  the  best  and  freest  yet  devised,  I 
have  decided  to  express  my  concern  about 
what  I  believe  to  be  happening  to  radio  and 
television.     These    instruments    have    been 
good  to  me  beyond  my  due.    There  exists  in 
my  mind  no  reasonable  groundo  for  personal 
complaint.    I  have  no  feud,  either  with  my 
employers,  any  sponsors,  or  with  the  profes- 
sional critics  of  radio  and  television.    But  I 
am  seized  with  an  abiding   fear   regarding 
what  these  two  instruments  are  doing  to  our 
society,  our  culture,  and  our  heritage." 
IN   mortal  danger 
"Our  history  will   be  what   we   make   It. 
And  if  there  are  any  historians  about  50  or  a 
100  years  from   now.   and   there  should  be 
preserved  the  kinescopes  for   1  week  of  all 
three  networks,  they  will  there  find  recorded 
in  black  and  white,  or  color,  evidence  of  dec- 
adence,  escapism   and   Insulation   from  the 
realities  of  the  world  In  which  we  live.     I 
invite  your  attention  to  the  television  sched- 
ules of  all  networks  between  the  hours  of 
8  and  11  p.m..  Eastern  time.    Here  you  will 
find  only  fleeting  and  sposmodic  reference  to 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  Is  In  mortal  danger. 
There  are,  It  Is  true,  occasional  Informative 
programs  presented  in  that  Intellectual  ghet- 
to on  Sunday  afternoon.     But  during  the 
dally  peak  viewing  periods,  television  in  the 
main  insulates  us  from  the  realities  of  the 
world  In  which  we  live.    If  this  state  of  af- 
fairs continues,  we  may  alter  an  advertising 
slogan  to  read:  'Look  Now.  Pay  Later.'    For 
surely   we   shall    pay   for   using   this    most 
powerful    Instrument  of   communication    to 
insulate  the  citizenry  from  the  hard  and  de- 
manding realities  which  must  be  faced   if 
re  are  to  survive.     I  mean  the  word — sur- 
vive— hterally.    If  there  were  to  be  a  compe- 
tition In  indifference,  or  perhaps  In  Insula- 
tion from  reality,  then  Nero  and  his  fiddle. 
Chamberlain   and   his   umbrella,    could    not 
find  a  place  on  an  early-afternoon  siastaln- 
ing  show.    If  Hollywood  were  to  run  out  of 
Indians,    the    program   schedules    would    be 
mangled  beyond  all  recognition.    Then,  some 
courageous  soul  with  a  small  budget  might 
be  able  to  do  a  documentary  telling  what.  In 
fact,  we  have  done — and  are  still  doing — to 
the  Indians  In  this  country.    But  that  would 
be  unpleasant.     And,  we  mtist  at  all  costs 
shield  the  sensitive  citizens  from  anything 
that  Is  \inpleasant." 
My  how  It  needed  saying: 
Two  years  later,  Newton  Minow  made  his 
maiden  speech  as  chairman  of  the  Federal 


Communications  Commission.     His  Inspira- 
tion seems  plain. 

"VAST    wasteland 

"I  Invite  you  to  sit  down  In  front  of  your 
television  set,"  he  said,  "when  your  station 
goes  on  the  air  and  stay  there  without  a  book, 
magazine,  newspaper,  profit-and-loss  sheet  or 
rating  book  to  distract  you — and  keep  your 
eyes  glued  to  that  set  until  the  station  signs 
ofif.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  observe  a 
vast  wasteland." 

To  television's  credit,  the  network  and  local 
news  departments  slowly  began  to  get  the 
manpower  and  the  budgets  and  some  time. 
Any  critique  of  television  today  must  neces- 
sarily except  the  efforts  in  the  news  field,  net- 
v/ork  and  local.  They  could  do  much  bet- 
ter— but  by  comparison  with  the  bleak  pic- 
ture a  few  years  ago,  the  performance  is 
splendid,  as  "the  Peabody  Award  Committee 
just  noted  with  its  citation  to  the  industry 
for  "inescapably  confronting  the  American 
public  with  the  realities  of  racial  discontent." 
While  chiding  TV  for  "a  dreary  sameness  and 
steady  conformity."  the  committee  also  cited 
"CBS  Reports"  and  ABC  Reporter  William 
Lawrence. 

No  memorials  are  necessary  to  Murrow. 
You  will  find  his  spirit  In  the  best  of  news 
and  documentary  shows  and  the  hundreds  of 
working  TV  newsmen  he  influenced.  The 
sharpest  loss  is  theirs. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  morning  business,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  certain  bills  on 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


(2)  the  term  "scientific  personnel"  means 
persons  who  are  aboard  a  vessel  solely  for 
the  ptirpose  of  engaging  in  scientific  re- 
search, instructing,  or  receiving  instruction, 
in  oceanography  or  limnology. 

Sec.  2.  An  oceanographlc  research  vessel 
shall  not  be  considered  a  passenger  vessel,  a 
vessel  carrying  passengers,  or  a  passenger- 
carrying  vessel  under  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  inspection  and  manning 
of  merchant  vessels  by  reason  of  the  carriage 
of  scientific  personnel. 

Sec.  3.  Scientific  personnel  on  an  oceano- 
graphic  research  vessel  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered seamen  under  the  provisions  of  title 
53  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  Act  amenda- 
tory thereof  or  supplementary  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  deter- 
mines that  the  application  to  any  oceano- 
graphlc research  vessel  of  any  provision  of 
title  52  or  title  53  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
or  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemen- 
tary thereto,  is  not  necessary  in  the  public 
Interest,  he  may  by  regulation  exempt  any 
such  vessel  from  such  provision,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  163) ,  explaining  the  purpftses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pitepose  of  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  oceanographlc 
research  and  to  remove  several  restrictions 
which  have  hampered  the  expansion  of  re- 
search in  the  marine  sciences.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  exempting  oceanographic 
research  vessels  frosa  the  application  of  cer- 
tain vessel  i2.Ei)ecticn  laws. 


EXEMPTION     OF    OCEANOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH    VESSELS    FROM     AP- 
PLICATION  OF   CERTAIN   VESSEL 
INSPECTION  LAWS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  155,  S.  627. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  627) 
to  exempt  oceanographic  research  ves- 
sels from  the  application  of  certain  ves- 
sel inspection  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  627)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  627 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  used 
In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "oceanographlc  research  ves- 
sel" means  a  vessel  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  finds  is  operated  in  the  public  In- 
terest by  being  employed  exclusively  in  scien- 
tific research,  or  instruction  in  oceanography 
or  limnology,  or  both;  and 


CONTINUATION  OF  STUDY  BY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  INSECTICIDES. 
HERBICIDES,  FUNGICIDES,  AND 
OTHER  PESTICIDES  UPON  FISH 
AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to   the 

consideration  of  Calendar  156,  S.  1623. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGISL.^TT\'E  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1623) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  1,  1958.  re- 
lating to  a  continuing  study  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  the  effects  of 
insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
other  pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  losses  to 

this  resource.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sunis  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000.  and  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  immediately  following  each  year. 
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So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  1.  1938  (72  Stat.  479).  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  September  16.  1959  (73  Stat.  563). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000.  and  not  to 
exceed  S5.000.000  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  immediately  following  such  year." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  furlher  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  iS.  1623)  waV  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port "No.  169 >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
increase  the  authorized  annual  appropriation 
for  pesticide  research  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  from  $2,565,000  to  $3.2  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966  and  $5  million  annually 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 


VOTING   RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nothing 
is  pending  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  their 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!,  numbered  82.  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  PRO- 
POSED VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP 
1965 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
Archibald  Cox.  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  recently  delivered  a  speech 
before  the  Student  Bar  Association  of 
the  University  of  Houston.  This  address 
will  be  printed  soon  in  the  Houston  Law- 
Review. 

The  address  is  entitled  "The  Constitu- 
tionality of  the  Proposed  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965." 

As  one  would  expect  from  the  very  able 
and  learned  Solicitor  General.  I  believe 
that  there  is  food  for  much  thought  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  contained  in  this 
address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
diess  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    CONSTlTUTIONALITT    OF    THE    PROPOSED 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
(.Address  by  Hon.  Archibald  Cox.  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  prepared  for 
delivery  before  Student  Bar  Association  of 
the  University  of  Houston.  Houston  Club. 
Apr.  10.  1965) 

When  Robert  H.  Jackson  was  Solicitor  Gen- 
er.il.  he  used  to  tell  of  a  letter  which  arrived 
at  the  Washington  Post  Office  addressed  sim- 
ply, the  Celestial  General.  Washington.  DC. 
Within  the  liour,  he  used  to  boast,  the  letter 
was  delivered  to  his  office.  I  always  enjoy 
lawyers,  and  especially  law  schools,  but 
Texas,  with  its  warm  hospitality,  makes  me 
too  feel  like  a  celestial  general. 

Although  its  adjudication  lies  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  most  pressing  constitutional  ques- 
tions today  are  probably  those  raised  by  the 
proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  One 
could  feel  quite  certain  a  year  ago  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  vmanlmously  uphold 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  equal 
public  accommodations  law  for  Its  provisions 
were  all  within  a  line  of  settled  precedents 
going  back  to  the  Labor  Board  cases  of  1937. 
The  new  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  raises 
novel  and  I  suppose  fairly  arguable  qvies- 
tions;  yet  when  one  studies  them  closely,  the 
conviction  grows  that  this  bill  too  Is  con- 
stitutional. I  shall  try  not  to  talk  too  much 
like  a  professor  but  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  be  Interested  In  taking  a  few  mo- 
ments to  consider  these  questions. 

The  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
has  two  central  features: 

1.  Provision  for  suspending  under  spec- 
ified circumstances  and  for  a  substantial 
period  the  bundle  of  the  State  laws  described 
as  tests  or  devices,  ranging  from  literacy 
tests  to  the  more  sophisticated  requirements 
that  a  person  seeking  to  vote  demonstrate 
his  understanding  of  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship,  or  his  ability  to 
interpret  any  provision  of  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Constitution;   and 

2.  Provision  for  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  register  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination in  areas  In  which  local  officials 
refuse  to  register  qualified  Negro  voters  even 
after  the  voiding  of  State  laws  establishing 
the  tests  or  devices  invalidated  by  the  first 
feature  of  the  act. 

These  provisions  become  operable  upon 
three  deiermlnations  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Census 
without  judicial  review: 

1.  that  the  State  has  maintained  laws  es- 
tablishing "interpretation"  or  "understand- 
ing" or  "literacy"  tests  or  other  tests  or  de- 
vices; 


2.  that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  ner 
sons  of  voting  age  in  the  State  as  a  whoiror 
an  individual  county  have  registered  and 
voted: 

3.  that  20  percent  of  the  population  of 
voting  age  Is  nonwhlte. 

The  authority  to  enact  these  provisions 
U  conferred  by  section  2  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Section  1  guarantees  all  citizens 
against  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote  by  reason  of  race  or  color.  Section  2 
provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

It  is  beyond  dispute,  as  a  matter  of  hlston 
that  the  14lh  and  15th  amendments  were 
adopted  with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  powers 
of  Congress  and  providing  for  congressional 
enforcement  of  the  substantive  constitu- 
tional rights.'  By  one  of  tliose  curious  turns 
of  history  that  defeat  the  expectations  of 
men.  in  fact  we  have  tmtil  recently  left  en- 
forcement to  the  judicial  process  and  nobody 
of  precedent  Is  available  to  delimit  the  scope 
of  the  power  to  enact  appropriate  legislation. 
The  closest  analogy  seems  to  be  the  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  clause  In  article  I.  The  de- 
cisions under  that  clause  suggest  (I)  that 
what  Is  "appropriate"  Is  essentially  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  and  dl)  that  the  judgments  ex- 
pressed by  Congress  upon  the  question  of 
fact,  while  not  conclusive,  will  not  be  lightly 
disturbed. - 

The  conclusion  that  the  Immediate  suspen- 
sion of  all  tests  or  devices  is  appropriate 
where  the  three  determinations  are  made 
rests  upon  three  facts  well  known  to  Con- 
gress. 

First  The  coincidence  of  (i)  the  use  of 
•understanding,"  "interpretation"  and  liter- 
acy test5  and  other  tests  and  devices  with 
(ii)  low  registration  and  voting  and  (111)  a 
substantial  Negro  poptilatlon  creates  a  strong 
probability  thai  the  low  registration  and  vot- 
ing are  the  result  of  racial  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  the  test.  This  is  eyiecially  true 
anywhere  there  is  a  substantial  nonwhlte 
population. 

Second.  Court  decisions  '  as  well  as  general 
history  demonstrate  that  most  of  such  tests 
and  devices — notably  the  "Interpretation" 
and  "understanding"  tests — were  devised 
and  administered  for  the  purpose  of  denying 
Negroes  the  right  to  vote. 

By  1860.  all  of  the  States  in  which  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  Is  currently  a  problem  had 
abandoned  property  qualifications  and  had 
no  literacy  requirements;  they  admitted  to 
suffrage  all  adult  white  male  citizens  except 
lunatics  and  certain  convicts.  All  the  tests 
and  devices"  were  adopted  after  1890.'    The 
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'  See  Mathews.  "Legislative  and  Judicial 
History  of  the  15th  Amendment."  pp.  76-79 
And  see  Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  339,  345. 

=  See  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.  316. 
420;  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  Corp.  v.  United 
States.  379  U.S.  241;  Katzenhach  v.  McChing. 
379  U.S.  294.  See  also  Norman  v.  Baltimore 
<t  O.R.  Co  ,  294  U.S.  240,  311. 

'  Dai  is  V.  Schnell.  81  F.  Supp.  872,  affirmed. 
336  U.S.  933  (Alabama);  Alabama  v.  United 
States.  304  P.  2d  583.  affirmed.  371  U.S.  37: 
Louisiana  v.  United  States,  No.  67,  this  term. 
decided  March  8,  1965;  brief  for  the  United 
States  in  United  States  v.  Mississippi.  No.  73. 
this  term 

*  A  partial  history  of  the  initial  adoption 
of  these  tests  and  devices  in  the  South  Is  as 
follows: 

Literacy:  (a)  by  reading  and/or  writing  a 
con.stitutlonal  text:  Miss.  (1890);  S.C 
(1895);  N.C.  (1900);  Ala.  (1901);  Va.  (1902); 
Ga.  (1908);  La.  (1921).  And  see  Okla. 
(1910),  (b)  by  completing  an  application 
form  unaided:  La.  (1898);  Va.  (1902);  La. 
(1921);  Miss.  (1954). 


•  interpretation"  and  "understanding"  tests 
•pre  frankly  designed  to  enable  local  regis- 
ters to  qualify  all  white  applicants  and  dls- 
nnallfv  all  Negroes.  Senator  Bilbo  explained 
n  1946  for  example,  that  the  real  function  of 
Mississippi's  constitutional  requirement  that 
Tvoter  should  be  able  to  read  or  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  was  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  voting: 

The  circuit  clerks  are  under  oath  to  pro- 
tect the  provisions  of  that  Constitution, 
and  if  there  is  a  single  man  or  woman 
serving  in  this  office  who  cannot  think  up 
auestlons  enough  to  disqualify  "undesira- 
bles" then  write  Bilbo  or  any  good  lawyer 
and  there  are  a  hundred  questions  which 
c?n  be  furnished. 

The  record  in  suits  brought  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  reveals  how  the  tests 
were  administered.  An  "undesirable"  would 
be  asked  the  meaning  of  the  ch.use  which 
provides  that  judges  may  be  removed  "for 
cause  not  constituting  grounds  of  impeach- 
ment," while  a  "desirable"  would  be  asked 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  provision  that 
■there  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt." 
If  the  latter's  answer  should  be  inadequa-e. 
the  registrar  could  still  pass  him.  One  ap- 
plicant asked  to  explain  the  provision  "there 
shall  be  no  Imprisonment  for  debt."  replied 
■I  think  that  a  nigra  should  have  2  years  In 
college  before  voting  because  he  doesn't 
understand."    He  was  promptly  registered. 

Similarly.  State  laws  requiring  proof  of 
"good  moral  character"  were  avowedly  adopt- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  enabling  registrars 
uninhibited  power  to  choose  whom  to  regis- 
ter and  whom  to  reject. 

Even  simple  literacy  tests,  which  might  be 
thought  the  least  objectionable,  were  usually 
accompanied  by  exceptions  like  the  grand- 
father clauses  enabling  white  illiterates  to 
vote.'     Such    clauses,   of   course,   have    long 


Oral  constitutional  "understanding"  and 
"interpretation  tests  for  Illiterates:  Miss. 
(1890);  S.C.  (1895);  Va.  (1902);  La.  (1921). 

Understanding  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship:  Ala.  (1901);  Ga.  (1908); 
La.  (1921);  Miss.  (1954). 

Good  moral  character  requirement  (other 
than  nonconviction  of  a  crime)  :  Ala. 
11901);  Ga.  (1908);  La.  (1921);  Miss.  (1960). 
Thus,  in  Louisiana.  North  Carolina,  and 
Oklahoma,  white  voters  were  exempted  from 
the  literacy  test  by  a  "voting"  "grandfather 
clausD.  •  See  La.  Const.  1898,  Art.  197.  §  5; 
N.C,  Const.  1876.  Art.  VI.  §  4.  as  amended  in 
1900;  Okla.  Const.  1907,  Art.  III.  §  4a.  as 
amended  in  1910.  Tlie  same  result  was  ac- 
complished in  Alabama.  Georgia,  and  Vir- 
ginia by  the  so-called  "fighting"  "grandfather 
clause."  See  Ala.  Const.  1901.  §  180.  First 
and  Second;  Ga.  Const.  1877,  Art.  II.  §  I,  H  IV 
(1-2).  as  amended  In  1908;  Va.  Const.  1902, 
§  19,  First  and  Second.  Several  of  these  States 
provided  a  separate  exemption  from  the  liter- 
acy requirement  for  property  holders.  See  La. 
Const.   1898,   Art.    197,    §  4;    Ala.   Const.    1901, 

181,  Second;  Va.  Const.  1902.  §  19  Third; 
Ga.  Const.  1877.  Art.  IL  §1,  '^IV(5).  And 
Alabama  and  Georgia  additionally  exempted 
persons  of  "good  moral  character"  who  un- 
derstood "the  duties  and  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." Ala.  Const.  1901.  §  180,  Third;  Ga. 
Const.  1877.  Art.  II.  §  I.  T  IV(3),  as  amended 
in  1908.  Another  device.  Invented  by  Missis- 
sippi, and  followed,  for  a  time,  by  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  (and  later  Louisiana)  of- 
fered white  Illiterates  an  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify by  satisfying  the  registrar  that  they  could 

understand"  and  "Interpret"  a  constitu- 
tional text  when  it  was  read  to  them.  Miss. 
Const.  1S90,  §  244;  S.C.  Const.  1895,  Art.  II, 
S4(c);  Va.  Const.  1902,  §19,  Fourth;  La. 
Const.  1921,  Art.  VIII,  §  1(d).  For  later  reg- 
istrants. South  Carolina  substituted  a  prop- 
erty alternative.  S.C.  Const.  1895,  Art.  II. 
i4(d). 


been  invalidated,  but  the  literacy  test  Itself 
inevitably  vests  a  wide  degree  of  discretion 
in  the  registrar;  and  if  he  is  minded  to  dis- 
criminate. It  is  easy  for  him  to  find  fault 
with  the  performance  of  one  set  of  appli- 
cants while  passing  others  of  far  lower 
qualification.  This  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  rulings  of  many  county  regis- 
trars upon  the  sufficiency  of  application 
forms,  some  being  rejected  because  answers 
were  too  short,  others  because  they  were  too 
long,  and  others  being  passed  that  were 
really  not  responsive  to  the  question. 

Third.  Most  of  the  States  as  to  which  the 
determinations  can  be  made,  and  most  of 
the  counties,  have  in  fact  engaged  In  wide- 
spread violation  of  the  15th  Amendment 
over  a  long  period.  This  is  amply  shown  by 
evidence  In  suits  brought  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  during  the  past  5  years  and 
by  the  studies  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

Thase  three  facts,  I  suggest,  are  more  than 
enough  to  warrant  the  Congress  In  conclud- 
ing that  wherever  tlie  circumstances  recited 
In  the  determinations  exist  there  is  a  prima 
facie  case  that  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment  have  occurred  through  the  tests 
or  devices  and  that  their  suppression  Is  there- 
fore a  necessary  measure  for  enforcing  the 
15th  amendment  right  to  vote  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  color. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  there  may  be 
Instances  in  which  the  circumstances  covered 
by  the  three  determinations  exist,  but  there 
has  been  no  racial  discrimination  violating 
the  15th  amendment.  That  pKwslbility,  how- 
ever. Is  covered  by  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  affords  any  State  or  county  with 
respect  to  which  the  determinations  have 
been  made  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  ad- 
judication that  the  tests  or  devices  have  not 
been  used  to  accomplish  any  substantial  dis- 
crimination. This  provision  for  overturning 
the  presumption  or  inference  created  by  the 
determinations  gives  assurance  that  no  State 
or  county  will  be  treated  unfairly  and  that 
the  suppression  of  tests  and  devices  will  be 
limited  to  areas  where  that  is  indeed  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  right." 

a 

No  one  who  wholeheartedly  accepts  the 
P'  Inclple  of  equal  voting  rights  embodied  in 
the  15th  amendment  is  likely  to  object  to 
outlawing  the  continued  use  of  tests  or  de- 
vices as  engines  of  discrimination.  Indeed, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  already  decided  that 
such  ii  remedy  is  appropriate  In  an  action 
to  enjoin  discrimination.  Louisiana  v. 
United  States,  No.  67  of  this  term;  United 
States  v.  Mississippi,  No.  73,  this  term.  The 
argument  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill  that  can  be  most  seriously  pressed 
runs  like  this: 

The  Constitution  asstimes  that  the  States 
shall  have  power  to  establish  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  not  only  for  the  election  of 
their  own  Governors  and  legislatures  but 
even  for  the  choice  of  Representatives  and 
Senators.  Article  I,  section  2,  provides  that 
those  who  elect  the  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives "shall  have  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  the  most  nvmierous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature."  The  same 
language   Is  found  in  the  17th  amendment 


« It  is  no  objection  that  the  formula  which 
governs  Initial  coverage  may  sometimes  catch 
the  Innocent.  That  is  true  of  all  rebuttable 
presumptions.  It  is  enough  If  the  inference 
Is  well  founded  in  "common  experience." 
That  Is  the  test  even  when  the  presump- 
tion operates  against  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case.  Luria  v.  United  States,  231 
U.S.  9,  25-26;  Haioes  v.  Georgia,  258  U.S.  1, 
4;  Yee  Hem  v.  United  States,  268  U.S.  178, 
184;  Casey  v.  United  States,  276  U.S.  413,  418; 
United  States  v.  Gainey.  supra.  Plainly, 
nothing  more  Is  required  In  the  premises. 


providing  for  the  direct  election  of  Sena- 
tors. It  Is  possible  to  administer  a  literacy 
test  and  perhaps  even  a  "citizenship"  or  "un- 
derstanding" test  In  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner.  The  question  Is  therefore  asked: 
"How  can  the  right  to  establish  such  quali- 
fications be  denied  to  States  that  have  been 
engaged  in  the  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment once  they  offer  to  demonstrate  that 
they  will  administer  them  in  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory fashion?"  Admittedly  the  bill  does 
suspend  tne  use  oi  sucn  laws  lor  a  suo- 
stantlal  period  after  obvious  discrimination 
has  ceased. 

The  answer,  in  our  judgment,  is  that  the 
grant  of  power  in  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  enact  appropriate  laws  for  its 
enforcement  Includes  not  only  the  power  to 
strike  down  the  strictly  illegal  but  also  the 
power  to  eliminate  any  substantial  risk  of 
evasion  of  the  15th  amendment  even  to  the 
point  of  prohibiting  conduct  that  would  be 
entirely  legal  if  It  had  not  once  been  en- 
twined with  the  violation  of  constitutional 
rights.  Let  me  remind  you  of  three  settled 
legal  principles. 

First.  In  many  places  the  continuing  effect 
of  the  previous  unconstitutional  discrimina- 
tion can  be  eliminated  only  by  prohibiting 
for  a  substantial  period  the  use  of  the  old, 
abused  tests  or  devices.  In  those  areas  the 
white  voters  were  granted  permanent  regis- 
tration without  actually  being  subjected  to 
any  test  at  all.  To  permit  a  test  hereafter 
to  be  applied  to  everyone  seeking  to  register 
would  in  fact  operate  almost  entirely  against 
the  Negroes,  most  of  whom  had  been  discrim- 
inatorily  barred  from  registration.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  only  way  to  give 
Negroes  the  equal  opportunity  to  vote  Is  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  all  the  tests  for  a  sub- 
stantial period  so  that  Negroes  may  now  reg- 
ister and  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
whites  who  have  already  been  registered. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  problem  concretely. 
No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  many  coun- 
ties in  Alabama  where  there  has  been  such 
widespread  discrimination  as  virtually  to  ex- 
clude all  Negroes  from  registration  while 
registering  all  whites.  In  practice  the  tests 
of  literacy  and  understanding  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship  have  not  been  applied  to 
whites.  Recently  Alabama  proposed  to  in- 
troduce a  new  test  of  an  applicant's  under- 
standing of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
citizenship,  which  it  was  asserted  would  be 
administered  in  a  nondiscriminatory  fash- 
ion because  it  was  written.  Two  of  the  ques- 
tions were: 

Whether  members  of  Alabama  jury  com- 
missions are  elected  or  appointed; 

Whether  petit  larceny  or  v.ifgrancy  convic- 
tion disqualifies  one  from  VMlng. 

Louisiana  proposed  multiple-choice  exam- 
ination.   One  question  was: 

The  President  of  the  Senate  gets  his  office 
(a)  by  election  of  the  people;  (b)  by  election 
of  the  Senate;  (c)  by  appointment  by  the 
President. 

I  suspect  that  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
population  could  pass  these  questions.  They 
could  be  fairly  and  impartially  graded 
but  Negroes — and  theretofore  unregistered 
whites — would  remain  Ineligible  to  vote. 
Other  whites — and  substantially  only 
whites — would  continue  to  vote. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  held  that 
it  is  proper  to  knock  out  such  tests  entirely 
in  a  State  where  their  elimination  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  Negroes  to  vote  on  the  same 
terms  previously  granted  to  others.  Louisi- 
ana   V.    United    States,    No.    67    this    term.' 


■  There  was  nothing  new  in  this  pronounce- 
ment. The  principle  that  what  has  been 
waived  for  one  class  must  be  waived  for  all 
(when  there  is  no  proper  basis  for  dis- 
tinguishing) is,  of  course,  well  settled.  See, 
e.g.,  lowa-Des  Moines  National  Bank  v.  Ben- 
nett. 284  U.S.  239.     Of.  Nashville,  C  <t  St.  L. 
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Surely  the  congressional  power  to  formulate 
remedies  for  enforcUig  the  15th  amendment 
Is   no  less. 

Second.  A  legislative  body  has  power  to 
adopt  the  most  appropriate  means  for  coping 
with  an  evil.  The  Congress  may.  where  it 
finds  it  appropriate  to  enforcement,  forbid 
otherwise  lawful  and  xuaobjectionable  con- 
duct which  issufflcienily  related  to  the  illegal 
conduct  as  to  make  its  prohibition  a  reason- 
able measure  for  preventing  the  harmful 
conduct.  Thus,  in  Evarard's  Brcu-crics  v. 
Day.  265  US.  545,  560.  the  Court  held  that 
Congress,  as  a  step  in  enforcing  the  prohibi- 
tion of  tra£5c  in  into.xicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  had  power  to  forbid  doctors  from 
prescribing  the  use  of  malt  liquors  as  bona 
fide  medicine.  And  it  has  been  held  that 
the  power  to  prohibit  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  includes,  as  an  appropriate  me.ins  of 
making  that  prohibition  effective,  power  to 
prohibit  traffic  in  similar  liquors,  although 
nonintoxicating.  Purity  Extract  Co.  v. 
Lynch,  226  U.S.  192.  See  also  Ruppert  v. 
Cajfey,  251  U.S.  264;  Currin  v.  Wallace,  306 
U.S.  1. 

And  so ,  here,  if  Congress  finds  that  for- 
bidding all  use  of  tests  and  devices  Is  the 
most  effective  measure  for  preventing  their 
\inconstitutional  use  in  violation  of  15th- 
amendment  rights,  that  would  seem  valid 
even  though  it  Uenches  upon  otherwise 
theoretically  permissible  action  by  a  State 
or  subdivision. 

Tliird,  It  is  a  settled  legal  principle  of  gen- 
eral application  that  when  important  rights 
have  been  violated,  the  remedy  may  go  be- 
yond restraining  the  plainly  imlawful  con- 
duct and  prohibit  associated  acts  which 
would  be  permissible  at  the  hands  of  others 
or  even  the  defendant  if  they  had  not  been 
used  to  perpetrate  the  wrong.  "Equity  has 
power  to  eradicate  the  evils  of  a  condemned 
scheme  by  prohibition  of  the  tise  of  ad- 
mittedly valid  parts  of  an  invalid  whole." 
(United  States  v.  Bau.<!ch  <t  Lomb  Co..  321 
U.S.  707,  724.1  In  other  words,  one  who  has 
done  wrong  may,  in  order  to  eliminate  all 
danger  of  repetition,  be  forbidden  to  engage 
in  conduct  open  to  others.'  That  principle 
runs  through  the  whole  body  of  our  law. 
E.g.,  Wariier  <fc  Co.  v.  Lilly  «fr  Co..  265  U.S. 
526,  532.» 


Ry.  V.  Brorcnirtg.  310  U.S.  362;  United  States 
V.  Bauach  <t  Lomb  Co..  321  U.S.  707;  United 
States  V.  Gypsum  Co..  340  U.S.  76;  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corp.  v.  United  States.  309  U.S. 
436.  461.  Nor  is  there  any  novelty  in  apply- 
ing the  rule  to  correct  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment.  See  Lane  v.  Wilson,  207  U.S. 
268,  275-276.  In  the  Lrssitcr  v.  Northamp- 
ton. 360  U.S.  45,  while  upholding  North  Caro- 
lina's literacy  law  on  its  face,  the  Court  was 
at  pains  to  note  that  it  was  not  condoning 
the  application  of  the  test  to  new  applicants 
if  some  exempted  by  the  grandfather  clause 
were  still  voting:  "If  they  were  allowed  to 
vote  without  taking  a  literacy  test  and  if 
appellant  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  un- 
less she  passed  it,  members  of  the  white 
race  would  receive  preferential  privileges  of 
the  ballot  contrary  to  the  command  of  the 
15th  amendment."  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
Election  Board,  supra.  360  U.S.  at  50. 

•  "Injunctions  in  broadest  terms  are 
granted  even  in  acts  of  the  widest  content, 
when  the  court  deems  them  essential  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  act."  {May 
Department  Stores  Co.  v.  Labor  Board.  326 
U.S.  276.  390).  See  also  United  States  v. 
Crescent  Amusement  Co.,  323  U.S.  173,  188; 
United  States  v.  United  States  Gypsum  Co., 
340  U.S.  76,  89;  Suift  &  Co.  v.  United  States. 
276  U.S.  311.  And  see  Terry  v.  Adams.  345 
U.S.  461.  475-476  (opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter). 

■•See  Currin  v.  Wallace.  306  U.S.  1;  United 
States  V.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100,  121.     What  was 


If  the  Judiciary  has  that  power.  It  Is  also 
possessed  by  Congress  tinder  Its  power  to 
enforce.  The  legislature  may  paint  with  a 
broader  brush  than  the  courts. 

The  three  foregoing  principles  establish 
that  Congress  has  power  in  enforcing  the 
15th  amendment  to  forbid  the  use  of  abused 
voter  qualification  laws  where  Congress  rea- 
sonably finds  that  necessary  as  a  matter  of 
fact  to  meet  the  risk  of  contintied  or  re- 
newed violations.  The  evidence  showing 
that  the  broad  prohibition  Is  necessary  for 
a  period  of  time  as  a  matter  of  fact  falls  un- 
der three  heads: 

First.  Such  tests — as  I  sugge3tcd  earlier — 
have  in  the  States  affected  always  been  an 
integral  part  of  a  long  history  of  intentional 
violations  of  the  15th  amendment.  Not  only 
were  most  of  the  tests  or  devices  designed  for 
that  ptirpose  but  most  of  them  have  not 
been  tused  elsewhere. 

Second.  The  States  affected  have  demon- 
strated that  their  settled  policy  is  to  delay 
and  frustrate  the  enforcement  of  the  15th 
amendment.  Mississippi,  for  example,  when 
it  was  held  In  1951  that  the  St,ate  con- 
stitution required  registration  of  anyone 
who  could  read  or  Interpret  a  section  of  the 
coi;istitution,  promptly  enacted  an  amend- 
ment requiring  ability  both  to  read  and  in- 
terpret. When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 
was  before  the  Congress,  authorizing  the  in- 
spection of  voting  records  in  the  several 
States,  Mississippi  immediately  passed  a 
statute  repealing  its  well-established  prac- 
tice of  preserving  registration  and  voting 
records  and  authorized  their  destruction  in 
order  to  frustrate  Federal  investigation.  In 
1962,  when  an  injunction  was  issued  for- 
bidding the  registrars  of  Forrest  Cotmty  from 
engaging  in  racial  discrimination,  Mississippi 
enacted  a  new  package  of  laws  requiring  ap- 
plicants to  pass  stiffer  tests  and  to  have  their 
names  published  in  local  newspapers  for  an 
extended  period  before  they  should  be  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

Third.  After  generations  of  following  a 
hardened  policy  of  racial  discrimination  in 
the  administration  of  these  voting  tests,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible  for  the  most  well-inten- 
tioned State  administration  to  see  that  the 
old  devices  of  racial  discrimination  were  now 
atlministered  fairly  and  equitably  on  a  local 
level.    The  point  requires  no  elaboration; 

Two  other  points  should  be  noT£d  that 
may  have  constitutional  importa^ice  al- 
though I  suspect  that  they  go  more  to  the 
wisdom   of  the  choice. 

Fourth.  Until  a  substantial  period  of  time 
has  elapsed  In  which  everyone  is  registered 
without  discrimination.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
say  what  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  a  State 
with  respect  to  a  literacy  test  or  some  similar 
examination  of  qualification  to  vote.  By 
hypothesis,  the  electorate  in  a  place  where 
there  has  been  widespread  and  long-con- 
tinued discrimination  is  not  representative 
of  whole  people.  Its  expressed  desire  carries 
less  weight  than  tlie  expressed  desire  of  an 
electorate  made  up  without  discrimination. 

Is  there  not  also  grave  danger  of  exaggerat- 
ing the  importance  of  a  literacy  test?  You 
have  none  in  Texas,  but  I  would  suppose 
that  Texas  voters  are  no  less  intelligent 
and    no   less   qualified   than   the   voters   of 


said  a  few  weeks  ago  In  sustaining  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
Is  fully  applicable — albeit  the  present  pro- 
posal rests  on  the  15th  amendment  rather 
than  the  commerce  clause: 

Where  we  find  that  the  legislators,  In  light 
of  the  facts  and  testimony  before  them,  have 
a  rational  basis  for  finding  a  chosen  regula- 
tory scheme  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
commerce,  our  investigation  is  at  an 
end.  •  •  •  KatLcnbach  v.  McClung,  379 
US.  294.  303-304. 


Alabama  or  Virginia — or  for  that  matter  in 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
literacy  test  has  long  been  in  force.  Unless 
a  pretty  substantial  body  of  knowledge  is 
required  in  order  to  qualify— which  no  one 
seriously  proposes — It  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  voter  can  read  and  write 
a  few  simple  sentences. 

Fifth.  The  provisions  for  avoiding  all  such 
tests  for  a  5-year  period  also  result  from  the 
desire  to  minimize  Federal  interference  and 
maximl/e  continued  State  administration  ol 
their  own  eleclioii  laws  in  compliance  with 
the  15th  amendment.  This  may  seem  a 
startling  as.-^crtion  at  first,  btit  consider  the 
problem.  Tliere  Is  no  assurr.nce  thnt  anv 
law  defined  as  a  test  or  device.  Including  a 
litcr.-.cy  test,  can  be  administered  by  State 
and  county  officials  fairly  and  without  dis- 
crimination in  areas  where  the  power  struc- 
ture has  been  dedicated  for  three-fourths 
of  a  century  to  dqnying  Negroes  the  oppcr- 
txuiity  to  vote.  Everything  points  to  the  con- 
trary. The  choice,  therefore,  came  down  to 
this:  (1)  provision  could  be  made  for  ap- 
ix)lntlng  Federal  examiners  who  would  re- 
place Slate  registrars  and  who  could  and 
would  administer  the  States'  own  voting 
qualification  laws  in  nondiscriminatory 
fashion;  or  (2)  the  Federal  law  might  sweep 
the  engines  of  discrimination  aside  In  the 
hope  that  the  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers could  be  avoided  because  the  State 
and  county  officials  would  then  act  in  ac- 
cordance  with  their  constitutional  duties. 
Given  this  choice,  I  submit,  sweeping  aside 
the  engines  of  discrimination  and  encourag- 
ing States  to  continue  to  use  their  own  of- 
ficials without  the  necessity  of  Federal 
examiners  does  more  to  preserve  and  en- 
courage  local  self-government. 

ni 

Tliere  will  no  doubt  be  some  Instances— 
perhaps  many  but  perhaps  relatively  few— 
in  which  discrimination  continues  even  alter 
invalidation  of  tests  and  devices.  The  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  provides  tliat  when 
the  Attorney  General  finds,  upon  complaint 
or  upon  other  evidence,  that  discrimination 
has  continued,  then  Federal  examiners  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  register  those  qualified  to  vote  who 
were  refused  by  the  State  or  county  offi- 
cials. The  local  authorities  will  then  be 
under  a  duty  to  honor  the  Federal  registra- 
tion in  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  elections. 

The  constitutionality  of  these  provisions 
depends  upon  much  the  same  analysis  as 
the  su-pension  of  tests  and  devices.  The 
question  is:  Is  this  an  appropriate  measure 
for  enforcement  of  the  plainly  declared,  but 
often-denied,  constitutional  right? 

Tlie  necessity  Is  demonstrated — unhap- 
pily— by  the  failure  of  less  drastic  measures. 
We  have  been  struggling  with  them  since 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  Their 
insufficiency  and  the  need  for  stronger  meas- 
ures is  demonstrated  by  the  record  In  Dallas 
County,  Ala.,  of  which  Selma  Is  the 
county  seat.  Dallas  County  has  a  voting- 
age  population  of  approximately  29.500.  of 
whom  14,500  are  white  persons  and  15.000 
are  Negroes.  In  1961,  9,195  of  the  whites— 
64  percent  of  the  voting-age  total — and  156 
Negroes — 1  percent  of  the  total — were  reg- 
istered to  vote  In  Dallas  County.  An  in- 
vestigation by  the  Department  of  Justice 
substantiated  the  discriminatory  practices 
that  these  statistics  make  obvious.  A  voter 
discrimination  case  was  brought  against  the 
Dallas  County  board  of  registrars  on  April 
13,  1961.  It  was  13  months  before  the  case 
finally  came  to  trial.  We  proved  discrimina- 
tion by  prior  registrars — that  exactly  14  Ne- 
groes had  been  registered  between  1954  and 
1960.  For  whites,  registration  had  been  a 
simple  corollary  of  citizenship.  But  the 
court  found  that  the  board  of  registrars  tlien 
in  office  was  not  discriminating  and  refused 


issue  an  Injunction  against  discrimlna- 


to 

'■  nn  September  30,  1963,  ZVi  years  after  the 

,it  was  originally  filed,  the  court  of  appeals 

uprsed  the  district  court  and  ordered  It  to 

,pr  an  injunction  against  discriminatory 

'Lctlces   but  It  refused  to  hold  that  Negro 

^nnlicants  must  be  judged  by  standards  no 

Hifferent  than  the  lenient  ones  that  had  been 

nolled  to  white  applicants  during  the  long 

nprlod  of  discrimination— so  that  the  effects 

nf  oast  discrimination  would  be  dissipated. 

TWO  months  later,  the  department  photo- 

»raDhed   voter    registration    records    at    the 

Dallas  County  courthouse  which  showed  that 

the  new  registrars  whom  the  district  court 

had  earlier  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  were 

engaging  In  blatant  dl-scrlmination. 

Of  the  445  Negro  applications  rejected,  175 
had  been  filed  by  Negroes  with  at  least  12 
Tears  of  education.  Including  21  with  16  years 
and  1  with  a  master's  degree.  Processing  of 
aoplications  was  slowed  to  a  snail's  pace.  In 
October  19C3,  when  most  of  the  applicants 
were  Negroes,  the  average  number  of  persons 
allowed  to  fill  out  forms  each  registration  day 
was  about  one-fourth  the  average  In  previous 
years,  when  most  of  the  applicants  were 
white. 

Since  registration  Is  permanent  In  Ala- 
bama the  great  majority  of  white  voters  in 
Selma  and  Dallas  County,  already  registered 
under  easier  standards,  did  not  have  to  pass 
the  tests  that  the  local  officials  then  devised. 
Under  the  new  test,  the  applicant  had  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  spell  and  under- 
stand by  writing  Individual  words  from  the 
dictation  of  the  registrar.  Applicants  in 
Selma  were  required  to  spell  such  difficult 
and  technical  words  as  "emolument,"  "im- 
peachment," "apportionment,"  and  "despot- 
Ism."  The  Dallas  County  registrars  also 
added  a  refinement  not  required  by  the  terms 
of  the  State-prescribed  form.  Applicants 
were  required  to  give  a  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation of  one  of  the  excerpts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion printed  on  the  form. 

In  March  1964  the  department  filed  a  mo- 
tion in  the  original  Dallas  County  case 
initiating  a  second  full-scale  attempt  to  end 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  registration 
process  in  that  county.  On  February  4, 
1965— nearly  4  years  after  we  first  brought 
suit— the  district  court  finally  enjoined  use 
of  the  complicated  literacy  and  knowledge- 
of-government  tests  and  entered  orders  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  serious  problem  of 
delay. 

We  hope  that  this  most  recent  decree  will 
be  effective,  but  the  Negroes  of  Dallas  Coun- 
ty are  not  unnaturally  akeptical.  After  4 
years  of  litigation  only  383  out  of  15,000 
Negroes  in  the  county  have  been  registered 
to  vote. 

The  litigation  in  Dallas  County  took  4 
years  at  a  minimum  to  open  the  door  to  the 
exercise  of  constitutional  rights  conferred 
almost  a  century  ago.  The  problem  on  a 
national  scale  is  that  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced in  suits  In  Dallas  County  have  been 
encountered  over  and  over  and  over  again 
under  existing  voting  laws.  Four  years  is  too 
long.  The  burden  Is  too  heavy — the  wrong 
to  our  citizens  Is  too  serious — the  damage 
to  our  national  conscience  is  too  great  not 
to  adopt  more  effective  measures  than  exist 
today. 

Such  is  the  essential  Justification  for  the 
pending  bill. 

IV 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proposed  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  introduces  the  possibility 
of  major  changes  in  present  distribution  of 
State  and  Federal  responsibility  for  elec- 
tions. Perhaps  most  of  us  regret  the  neces- 
sity, even  though  we  earnestly  support  the 
measure  because  there  is  no  alternative  but 
the  acceptance  of  an  Intolerable  wrong  con- 
tradicting   the    ideals    to    which    we    have 


professed  devotion  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — and  that  is  no  alternative. 
Whether  the  shift  of  responsibility  proves 
great  or  small  In  the  end  depends  entirely 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  persons  affected 
now  to  conform  to  the  15th  amendment's 
declaration  that  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  race  or  color.  The  bill  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  respective  functions  of  State  and 
Federal  Governments — it  will  not  bring  one 
lota  of  Federal  intervention — In  those  States 
and  localities  in  which  the  15th  amendment 
is  made  a  living  reality  as  the  Constitution 
directs.  I  can  think  of  no  conclusion  more 
devoutly  to  be  desired. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  was 
hoping  I  would  provoke  him  into  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  germaneness  rule  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  not  in 
excess  of  3  minutes  in  further  violation 
of  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  objection;  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  may  proceed  for  3  minutes 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  I  welcome  the  cor- 
rection by  my  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Senate  rules  and  of  cer- 
tain proposals  requiring  concurrent  ac- 
tion of  both  Houses  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Significant     Changes     in     Comprehensive 
Revision  of  Senate  Ritles 

(Proposed  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark) 
1.  Journal:  The  Senate  Journal  is  nothing 
more  than  a  quaint  anachronism  which  is 
never  looked  at  by  anyone  and  is  read  only 
for  purposes  of  delay.  Its  place  has  been 
taken,  for  practical  purix)ses,  by  the  Con- 
GREssioN.AL  RECORD.  The  revislou  recognizes 
this  fact,  and  satisfies  article  I,  section  5, 
clause  3,  of  the  Constitution,  which  requires 
each  House  to  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, by  stating  that  the  Senate  section  of 
the  Congressional  Record  shall  be  the  Sen- 
ate Journal. 

Since  the  Congressional  Record  Is  printed 
and  available  to  Senators  each  morning  fol- 
lowing a  session,  there  Is  no  need  to  have 
It  read  aloud,  and  the  right  to  require  that 
Is  abolished.  Presumably  any  errors  in  the 
Congressional  Record  will  be  corrected  In- 
formally, or  by  unanimous  consent,  as  they 
are  today.  But  a  procedure  for  correcting 
mistakes  by  motion,  without  debate,  is  pro- 
vided for  those  cases  in  which  unanimous 
consent  cannot  be  obtained.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, the  Senator  seeking  to  make  the  cor- 
rection, and  the  Senator  objecting  to  the 
correction  may  file  written  briefs  in  support 
of  their  positions  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  advance  of  the  vote. 

2.  Quortims:  The  unrestricted  right  of  any 
Senator  to  call  for  a  quorum  has  frequently 
been  the  source  of  great  bxirassment  and  de- 


lay. The  revision  circumscribes  this  right 
by  requiring  a  Senator  to  declare  his  inten- 
tion to  call  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness once  the  presence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
ascertained.  Only  on  this  condition  could 
an  Individual  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  However  the  majority  or  minority 
leaders,  or  in  their  absence,  the  acting  ma- 
jority or  minority  leaders,  could  call  for  a 
quorum  at  any  time.  The  Presiding  Officer 
would  have  the  duty  to  halt  the  quorum  call 
once  he  ascertains  the  presence  of  a  quorum 
in  the  Chamber. 

3.  Order  of  recognition:  This  provision 
codifies  and  elaborates  the  unwritten  rule 
that  the  Chair  will  always  give  preference  In 
recognition  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  In  the  absence  of  the  leaders,  it 
gives  equivalent  rights  to  any  Senator  desig- 
nated to  act  in  that  capacity  and  occupying 
the  leader's  desk. 

4.  Germane  points  of  order:  The  revision 
seeks  to  clear  up  the  confusing  situation 
which  presently  exists  with  regard  to  the 
right  to  interrupt  a  Senator  who  has  the  floor 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  point  of  order. 
It  provides  that  a  Senator  may  be  interrupted 
without  his  consent  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  point  of  order  that  the  Senator  In  pos- 
session of  the  floor  has  committed  a  trans- 
gression of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  germane 
to  his  possession  of  the  floor. 

5.  Submission  of  speeches  without  deliv- 
ery: Upon  request,  a  Senator  would  be  per- 
mitted to  have  his  written  remarlte  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  normal  size 
print  without  the  requirement  of  full  oral 
delivery.  However,  the  Record  would  contain 
a  notation  to  the  effect  that  the  material  was 
submitted  but  not  delivered  orally. 

6.  Three-hour  rule:  Whenever  a  Senator 
has  held  the  floor  for  more  than  three  con- 
secutive hours,  an  objection  to  his  continued 
possession  of  the  floor,  if  made  by  any  Sena- 
tor, would  compel  him  to  yield  the  floor. 

7.  Germaneness  of  debate:  The  present 
rule,  which  provides  for  a  dally  3-hotir  period 
of  germane  debate,  would  be  made  more  flexi- 
ble by  the  adoption  of  a  procedure  whereby 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  by  nondebatable 
motion,  could  require  further  debate  on  the 
pending  business  to  be  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  before  the  Senate  until  the  busi- 
ness was  disposed  of. 

8.  Points  of  order:  This  new  provision 
would  limit  debate  on  questions  of  order  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  and  debatable  appeals 
from  rulings  of  the  Chair,  to  1  hour.  In  all, 
unless  the  Senate  orders  otherwise. 

9.  Morning  business:  The  morning  hour 
rule  has  been  revised  extensively  to  abolish 
the  confusing  distinction  between  morning 
hour  and  morning  business,  and  to  dispense 
with  the  need  for  unanimous  consent  to 
make  statements  or  comments  of  not  more 
than  3  minutes  duration.  There  would  be 
a  dally  period  of  1  hour,  if  that  much  time 
should  be  needed,  set  aside  at  the  opening 
of  each  new  legislative  day  for  the  conduct 
of  morning  business.  The  Senate,  by  ma- 
jority vote  without  debate,  could  extend  the 
period  for  up  to  1  additional  hour.  During 
this  period,  under  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness. Senators  would  have  the  privilege  of 
making  3-minute  statements  and  could  seek 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  matter 
inserted  In  the  Record. 

10.  Motions  to  take  up:  This  revision 
would  provide  a  means  by  which  a  Senator 
could  convert  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  any  measure  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  which  would  ordinarily  be  debata- 
ble. Into  a  nondebatable  motion.  This  could 
be  done  by  filing  at  the  desk  of  the  clerk  a 
notice  of  intention  to  make  such  a  motion 
on  the  following  calendar  day  on  which  the 
Senate  Is  In  session.  The  notice  of  Intention 
would  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 
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11.  Procedirre  for  bills.  Joint  resoUitlons 
and  resolutions:  This  rule  has  been  exten- 
sively rewritten  both  to  clarify  Its  operation, 
and  to  reduce  the  potential  for  disruption  of 
normal  legislative  procedures  by  the  objec- 
tion of  a  single  Senator.  The  provision  by 
which  any  Senator  can  prevent  a  bill  from 
being  referred  to  committee,  and  have  it 
placed  directly  on  the  calendar  after  second 
reading,  has  been  eliminated.  However,  this 
may  be  done  on  motion  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  after  1  hour  of  debate,  equally 
divided  between  opponents  and  proponents. 
The  section  permitting  any  Senator  to  force 
a  postponement  of  the  introduction  of  any 
bill  or  joint  resolution  for  1  day  has  also  been 
eliminated.  j 

12.  Ex  officio  members  of  Apl^roprlatlons 
Committee:  Tlie  Senate  rules  presently  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  three  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  each  of  eight  legislative  committees. 
These  ex  officio  members  serve  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  considering  annual  appropriations  for 
programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
particular  legislative  committee.  The  revi- 
sion of  this  rule  adds  five  more  legislative 
committees  to  this  list,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  eqtially  valid  claims  to  participate 
In  appropriations  decisions  affecting  matters 
■within  their  jurisdiction.  These  five  addi- 
tional committees  are:  Commerce,  Finance, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary,  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welf:^re. 

13.  Germaneness  of  Amendments:  This 
provision,  which  Is  similar  to  the  present 
practice  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Incorporates  a  general  prohibition  against 
nongermane  amendments.  Questions  of  ger- 
maneness are  to  be  decided  by  the  presiding 
officer  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  with- 
out debate. 

14.  Previous  question:  The  cumbersome 
and  unwieldly  clottire  provisions  of  rule 
XXII  would  be  deleted  by  this  revision.  In 
their  place  would  be  substituted  a  split-level 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  by  which 
a  majority  of  Senators  present  and  voting 
could  terminate  debate:  (1^  on  any  motion 
or  amendment  to  a  measure  pending  before 
the  Senate  after  that  motion  or  amendment 
has  received  15  hours  of  consideration  on 
not  less  than  3  calendar  days;  or  (2)  on 
the  measure  Itself,  together  with  any  motions 
or  "iimendments  relating  to  It,  after  the 
measure  plus  all  related  motions  and  amend- 
ments has  received  consideration  for  15 
calendar  days. 

If  the  previous  question  is  ordered,  1  hour 
of  debate  equally  divided  between  opponents 
and  proponents,  would  be  allowed  as  to  any 
motion  or  amendment  encompassed  by  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question,  and  4 
hoiu-3,  divided  In  the  same  manner,  would  be 
allowed  on  final  passage.  Unlike  the  cloture 
procedvire  under  which  Senators  may  call  up 
for  a  vote  after  cloture  any  amendment 
which  has  previously  been  presented  and 
read,  this  procedure  would  limit  considera- 
tion after  the  previous  question  had  been 
ordered  to  amendments  embraced  by  the 
motion.  All  other  amendments  would  be 
deemed  rejected.^ 

15.  Voting:  Two  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  existing  rule,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
codifying  existing  practice:  (1)  A  demand 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  when  seconded  by  11 
Senators,  shall  be  sufficient  to  require  a 
rollcall  vote:  and  (2)  Senators  entering  the 
Chamber  after  their  names  have  been  called 
may  obtain  recognition  from  the  presiding 
officer  and  have  their  votes  recorded  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  the  vote. 

16.  Selection  and  retirement  of  committee 
chairmen:  Chairmen  of  standing  committees 
would  be  chosen  by  secret  ballot  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  new  Congress.  In  addition, 
no  Senator  would  be  permitted  to  serve  as 


chairman  of  a  standing  committee  after  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  70. 

17.  Jurisdiction  of  ccwnmltteee:  The  Juris- 
diction of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Finance, 
Banking  and  Currency,  Foreign  Relations, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
would  be  shifted  to  provide  a  more  logical 
and  equitable  division  of  responsibility.  In 
addition,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  would  be  en- 
larged In  accordance  with  Senate  Resolution 
338,  to  Include  violations  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  Rules  Committee  would  also 
be  given  the  power  to  recommend  appropriate 
disciplinary  action.  Including  reprimand, 
censure,  suspension,  or  expulsion  from  office 
or  employment  after  making  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  and  after  accorJing  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any 
Individual  concerned. 

18.  Limit  on  committee  memberships:  The 
present  rule  which  limits  Senators  to  mem- 
bership on  not  more  than  two  major  and  one 
minor  committee  contains  a  grandfather 
clause  making  an  exception  for  members  of 
the  Government  Operations  and  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  Committees.  As  a 
result,  some  Senators  serve  on  as  many  as 
four  major  and  one  minor  committee.  This 
revision  would  strike  the  exception,  and 
make  up  the  difference  by  reducing  slightly 
committee  memberships.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  be  redticed  from  27 
to  24  members.  Of  the  remaining  major 
committees,  10  would  be  cut  back  from  17 
to  15  members,  and  2  would  be  cut  back  from 
15  to  13  members. 

19.  Committee  meetings  during  Senate 
sessions:  Although  standing  committees 
may  now  sit  without  special  leave  during  the 
period  while  morning  business  Is  conducted, 
a  single  Senator  still  has  the  power  to  pre- 
vent every  standing  committee  and  every 
subcommittee  of  a  standing  committee  from 
meeting  while  the  Senate  is  in  session  after 
the  close  of  morning  business.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  revision  is  to  Implement  the  In- 
tention of  the  drafters  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  by  stating  that  a  com- 
mittee may  obt.Tln  leave  to  sit  while  the 
Senate  Is  In  session  by  a  privileged,  nonde- 
batable  motion. 

20.  Committee  bill  of  rights:  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  standing  committee 
would  be  authorized,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
cedures now  provided  In  Individual  com- 
mittee rules,  to  convene  meetings;  to  direct 
the  Initiation,  conduct  and  termination  of 
hearings:  to  call  up  bills  for  consideration; 
and  to  terminate  debate  in  committee  after 
a  measure  has  received  committee  considera- 
tion In  executive  session  for  a  total  of  5 
hours. 

21.  Instructions  to  report  on  major  legis- 
lative matters:  Although  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
the  conunlttees  of  the  Senate  are  Its  crea- 
tures and  agents,  no  procedtA'es  presently 
exist  by  which  the  Senate  caR  exercise  Its 
authority  In  a  fair,  orderly,  and  effective 
manner. 

The  rules  do  presently  provide  for  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge  a  committee  from  further 
conslde-ation  of  a  measure.  But  this  mo- 
tion cannot  be  used  to  secure  committee  con- 
sideration of  a  subject,  nor  does  it  provide 
a  device  for  obtaining  a  committee's  recom- 
mendations. Moreover,  such  a  motion  can 
be  filibustered,  since  It  is  debatable. 

This  proposal  remedies  these  defects  by 
creating  a  privileged  motion  to  denominate 
any  measure  pending  in  committee  or  sub- 
committee as  a  "major  legislative  matter." 
This  motion  would  be  nondebatable.  p-o- 
vldcd  that  a  notice  of  Intention  to  make 
such  a  motion  had  been  presented  on  the 
previous  calendar  day,  and  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Debate  on  the  motion  would  be  limited  to 
8  hours,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween opponents  and  proponents.  Such  mo- 
tion, if  carried  by  a  majority  of  Senators 


present  and  voting,  would  constitute  an  in- 
structjon  to  the  committee  in  which  the 
measure  was  then  pending  to  report  it  to 
the  Senate  within  30  calendar  days,  by  pou 
or  otherwise,  with  the  reconunendatlon  (a) 
that  It  be  passed,  or  (b)  that  It  not  be 
passed,  or  (c)  that  it  be  passed  with  amend- 
ments,  stating  the  recommended  amend- 
ments. 

22.  Selection  of  conferees  and  exploratory 
statement:  A  majority  of  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  a  conference  committee  would  have 
to  be  chosen  from  those  who  indicated  by 
their  votes  their  concurrence  with  the  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  Senate  on  matters  la 
disagreement  with  the  House.  Senate  con- 
ferees would  be  required  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ence. Just  as  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  are  required  to  do  under  the  House 
rules. 

23.  Adoption  of  rules  for  each  Congress: 
The  provision  continuing  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Con- 
gress would  be  deleted,  and  a  majority  ol 
Senators  present  and  voting  would  be  em- 
powered to  adopt  rules  at  the  beginning  ol 
each  Congress. 

24.  Disclosure  of  finnnclal  Interests:  This 
new  rule,  which  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
disclosure  resolution  favorably  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee  earlier  In  the  year, 
would  require  every  Senator  and  every  Senate 
officer  or  employee  compensated  at  a  gross 
rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  per  annum,  to  file 
a  financial  report  each  year.  The  report 
would  contain  the  following  kinds  of 
information: 

(a)  Assets:  The  identity  and  fair  market 
value  of  any  asset  having  a  fair  market  value 
of  $5,000  or  more. 

(b)  Liabilities:  The  amount  of  each  liabil- 
ity In  excess  of  $5,000,  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  creditor. 

(c)  Capital  gains:  Source  and  amount  of 
all  capital  gains  realized  In  the  preceding 
calendar  year  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

(d)  Income:  Source  and  amount  of  every 
Item  of  Income  for  the  calendar  year  In  excess 
of  $100,  Including  gifts  other  than  gifts  from 
a  relative. 

(e)  Assets  belonging  to  a  trust;  assets, 
liabilities,  capital  gains,  and  Income  of  a 
spouse;  and  capital  gains  earned  through  a 
strawman  are  all  covered.  Family  homes 
and  tax-exempt  charitable  entities  are 
exempted. 

(f)  Association  with  a  profcFslonal  firm 
which  practices  before  Federal  Government 
agencies. 

(g)  Service  as  director,  officer,  or  manager 
In  a  business  enterprise. 

25.  Relations  with  lobbyists:  This  Is  an- 
other new  rule  which  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Rules  Committee  pro- 
posals. It  prohibits  Senators,  and  Senate 
officers  and  employees  from  engaging  In  joint 
ventures  with  lobbyists;  and  from  accepting 
gifts  worth  more  than  $100  from  lobbyists. 

26.  Testimony  of  Senators  before  commit- 
tees: This  new  rule,  also  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rules  Committee  conflict-of- 
interest  resolution,  would  grant  authority  to 
any  duly  authorized  conunlttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  request  any  Senator  to  come  before  It 
and  give  any  pertinent  testimony  It  has  rea- 
son to  believe  he  can  give  on  the  subject 
matter  under  Investigation.  A  Senator  re- 
ceiving such  a  request  would  be  required  to 
appear  and  give  testimony,  unless  within  10 
days  he  delivers  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  signed  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  Is  without  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter under  investigation. 

The  Rules  Conunlttee  would  have  the 
power  to  Investigate  breaches  of  this  rule, 
and  to  recommend  appropriate  disciplinary 
action,  including  reprimand,  censure,  sus- 
pension or  expulsion. 
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27  Moonlighting  by  Senate  employees: 
This  rule  was  also  a  part  of  the  omnibus  sub- 
timte  amendment  offered  to  the  Rules  Com- 
rnittee  resolution.  It  would  prohibit  officers 
^d  full-time  employees  of  the  Senate  from 
serving  in  any  managerial  capacity  In  any 
business  or  financial  enterprise,  or  engaging 
m  any  regular  professional  or  consulting 
nractlce,  or°  maintaining  an  association  with 
anv  orofessional  or  consulting  firm  without 
sneclal  leave  of  the  Senate.  In  addition,  It 
would  permit  moonlighting  only  If  two  con- 
ditions are  met:  (1)  the  activity  or  employ- 
ment must  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
conscientious  performance  of  the  officer  or 
employee's  official  duties;  and  (2)  express 
nermission  must  have  been  given  by  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  charged  with  the 
super%ision  of  the  officer  or  employee.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  rule,  each  Senator  would 
be  responsible  for  supervising  his  own  staff; 
chairmen  of  committees  would  supervise 
committee  staffs;  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  the  Vice  President  would  super- 
vise their  own  employees;  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  would  be  charged  with  the  su- 
pervision of  all  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Senate. 

reoroSALS    REQUIRII'IG    CONCURRENT    ACTION    OF 
BOTH  HOUSES 

1.  Appropriations  Committee  procedures: 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees would  be  authorized  to  hold  joint  hear- 
ings and  half  of  the  appropriations  bills  each 
year  would  originate  In  each  Chamber  to 
expedite  congressional  business.  (S.  Con, 
Res.  28.  Introduced  by  Senator  Clark  on 
March  7, 1963.  and  pending  In  Rules  Commit- 
tee.) 

2.  Separate  session  for  appropriations: 
(S.  2198,  introduced  by  Senator  Magnuson, 
and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Clark,  Nsjuber- 
cn.  and  Hart;  pending  In  Rules  Committee.) 
This  bill  would  divide  the  annual  session  of 
Congress  Into  two  parts:  a  "legislative  ses- 
sion" which  would  begin  on  January  3  of 
each  year  and  end  not  later  than  the  first 
Monday  in  November;  and  a  "fiiscal  session" 
beginning  on  the  second  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber and  ending  not  later  than  December  31. 
Under  the  proposed  procedure.  Congress 
would  devote  the  early  session  to  substantive 
legislation  Including  authorizations.  It 
could  then  recess  for  the  stmamer  and  come 
back  in  November  to  deal  with  appropria- 
tions. The  bin  also  changes  the  fiscal  year 
to  make  It  correspond  with  the  calendar 
year,  so  that  all  appropriations  bills  will  be 
enacted  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  which  they  pertain. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  not  tc  exceed  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes.  The  request  is  not  necessary 
unless  the  Senator  wishes  to  speak  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 


which  was  messaged  to  the  Senate  this 
morning.  

The  -PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecisl.'vtive  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  R*s.  349)  welcom- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  Inter- 
American  Ear  Association  during  its  14th 
conference  to  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution?  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion was  organized  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  May  16,  1940,  and  Is  now  cele- 
brating the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
founding;  and 

Whereas  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  fourteenth  conference  at 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  during  the  period 
Mav  22-29,  1965;  and 

Whereas  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association  has  planned 
a  conference  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

Whereas  three  previous  conferences  of  the 
association  have  been  held  in  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  the  association, 
as  stated  in  its  constitution,  are  to  establish 
and  maintain  relations  between  associations 
and  organizations  of  lawyers,  national  and 
local,  in  the  various  countries  of  the  Amer- 
icas, to  provide  a  forum  for  exchange  of 
views,  and  to  encourage  cordial  intercourse 
and  fellowship  among  the  lawyers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  high  character  of  this  inter- 
national association,  its  deliberations,  and 
its  members  can  do  much  to  encourage  un- 
derstanding, friendship,  and  cordial  relations 
among  the  cotintrles  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; and 

Whereas  there  were  adopted  by  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  in  Its  second  session,  and  by 
the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  in  Its  first  session, 
concurrent  resolutions  of  welcome  and  good 
wishes  to  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association 
on  the  occasion  of  its  holding  conferences  in 
the  United  States:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  welcomes  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  during  its  fotu-- 
teenth  conference  to  be  held  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  wishes  the 
association  outstanding  success  in  accom- 
plishing its  purposes;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  yielding. 


WELCOMING       TO       THE       UNITED 
STATES     THE     INTER-AMERICAN 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois  I  Mr.  DiRKSENl,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of   House   Concurrent   Resolution    349, 


THE    MESS   IN   VIETNAM— XI:    OUR 
POLICIES     IN     SOUTHEAST     ASIA 
ARE  AIDING  AND  NOT  THWART- 
ING IMPERIALIST  COMMUNISM 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing his  press  conference  Tuesday,  Pres- 
ident   Johnson    commendably    rebuked 
those  columnists  who,  speaking  not  alone 
for  themselves  but  for  the  underlings 
in  the   Federal  bureaucracy   intent  on 
justifying  their  past  errors,  are  attempt- 
ing to  stamp  out  any  and  all  criticism, 
however  justified,  of  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  do  you  think 
any  of  the  participants  in  the  national 


discussion  on  Vietnam  could  appro- 
priately be  likened  to  the  appeasers  of 
25  or  30  years  ago?  President  Johnson 
incisively  reasserted  the  right  of  critics 
to  bring  out  their  point  of  view  on  the 
mess  in  Vietnam  by  replying: 

I  don't  believe  in  characterizing  people 
with  labels.  I  think  you  do  a  great  disservice 
when  you  engage  In  name  calling.  We  want 
honest,  forthright  discussion  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  will  be  a  discussion  with  differ- 
ences of  views,  and  we  welcome  what  our 
friends  have  to  say,  whether  they  agree  with 
us  or  not.  And  I  would  not  want  to  label 
people  who  agree  with  me  or  disagree  with 
me. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  President's 
reply — as  all  right-thinking  Americans 
should  be — but  not  surprised.  I  would 
have  expected  no  less  from  one  nurtured 
in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Congress 
where,  in  the  Senate,  the  right  to  "take 
the  floor"  and  speak  out  on  any  topic  is 
assured.  Of  late,  however,  critics  of  our 
Vietnam  policies  have  done  so  at  the  risk 
of  vituperative  comment  in  the  press. 
Some  of  us  who  have  done  so  have  run 
the  danger  of  being  called  beatniks,  even 
though  beardless. 

1  commend  President  Johnson,  there- 
fore, for  his  defense  of  his  critics  and  in 
the  same  vein  in  which  he  said,  "We  want 
honest,  forthright  discussion  in  this 
country,  and  that  will  be  a  discussion 
with  differences  of  views,  and  we  welcome 
what  our  friends  have  to  say,  whether 
they  agree  or  not."  And  I  shall  continue 
to  criticize  the  current,  unrealistic  United 
States  p>olicies  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson's  statements  about 
Vietnam  at  his  press  conference  yester- 
day sounded  reasonable  but  were  im- 
realistic. 

Our  administration's  policy  is  unreal- 
istic because  it  does  not  take  into  account 
the  facts  of  life  in  Vietnam  and  of 
history. 

It  is  unrealistic  because  it  continues 
the  past  errors  responsible  for  our  being 
mired  in  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  unrealistic  because  it  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
in  Vietnam  with  human  beings  and  not 
machines. 

It  is  unrealistic  because  it  assumes  a 
monolithic,  absolute  control  of  the  Viet- 
cong  by  Hanoi  that  simply  does  not  exist. 
By  some  sort  of  a  process  of  self- 
mesmerization,  those  advising  President 
Johnson  have  convinced  themselves — 
and  President  Johnson,  apparently — that 
the  National  Front  of  Liberation  in 
South  Vietnam  is  only  a  "front"  for 
Hanoi. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  part. 
But  to  say  so  does  not  mean  that  the 
National  Front  of  Liberation  has  no 
entity  of  its  own — that  it  has  no  aspira- 
tions of  its  own — that  it  has  no  will  of  its 
own. 

The  National  Front  of  Liberation  will 
accept  from  Hanoi  direction  and  control 
in  its  efforts  to  conquer  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam so  long  as  Hanoi's  objectives  coin- 
cide with  its  own. 

But.  by  excluding  the  National  Front 
of  Liberation  from  the  groups  with 
which  he  is  willing  to  negotiate,  the 
President  is  being  entirely  unrealistic. 
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Suppose  we  do  sro  to  the  peace  table 
with  Hanoi  and  the  latter  should  agree 
to  discontinue  its  aid  to  the  Vietcong. 

Does  anyone  realistically  believe  that 
Hanoi  could  then  issue  orders  to  the 
Vietconi:  to  lay  down  their  aims  and  be- 
come part  of  the  one  bi?.  happy  family 
of  peaceful  Vietnamese? 

Anyone  who  takes  such  an  unrealistic 
position  misreads  history. 

After  Dienbienphu  in  1954.  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  leader  of  the  Vietminh.  agreed  to 
the  armistice  terms  at  Geneva,  which 
provided  for  the  temporary  partition  of 
Vietnam  at  the  17th  parallel  only  be- 
cause those  armistice  tenns  contained 
the  explicit  agreement  that  free,  super- 
vised elections  would  be  held  by  July  20. 
1956,  leading  to  the  reunification  of  Viet- 
nam. 

In  a  separate  declaration,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  this  reunification  pro- 
vision. Then  in  1956  the  United  States 
acceded  to  and  supported  the  breach  of 
this  provision  of  a  solemn  international 
undertaking. 

In  not  even  alluding  at  his  press  con- 
ference on  Tuesday.  April  27  and  at 
Johns  Hopkins  on  April  7  to  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Geneva  agreement — a  return 
to  which  he  called  for  in  his  March  25 
remarks — by  not  holdins,'  out  the  smallest 
hope  of  ultimate  reunification  of  all  of 
Vietnam — President  Johnson,  despite  his 
oft  repeated  offer  of  unconditional  nego- 
tiations, is  in  effect  saying  that  one  of 
the  conditions  of  negotiations  is  the 
agreement  in  advance  that  this  provision 
of  the  Geneva  agreement  was  non- 
negotiable.  In  other  words,  while  talk- 
ing unconditional  negotiation  we  are  in 
fact  asserting  a  condition  precedent  to 
any  negotiations. 

Such  a  condition  precedent  to  nego- 
tiations ignores  history-.  It  conveniently 
slides  under  the  rug  not  only  the  re- 
unification provision  of  the  Geneva 
agreement,  but  also  the  fact  that  for 
800  years  after  it  had  ousted  its  Chinese 
conquerors  and  before  it  was  colonized 
by  force  by  France,  the  whole  of  Vietnam 
constituted  one  undivided,  free,  inde- 
pendent sovereign  count it- 

I  oppose  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam — and 
have  done  so  for  over  13  months  now — 
not  alone  because  they  are  unrealistic 
and  are  leading  us  down  the  path  to  a 
full  scale,  major  war.  but  also  because 
they  are  playing  right  into  the  hands  of 
Chinese  imperalist  communism. 

Let  us  carefully  and  realistically  ex- 
amine the  direction  in  which  our  present 
policies  are  headed. 

We  start  out  with  the  known  fact  that, 
having  been  a  colony  of  China  for  over 
l.COO  years,  and  having  expelled  China  by 
force  of  arms.  North  Vietnam  is  not 
anxious  to  be  reconquered  by  China  at 
this  point  in  history. 

We  have  now  been  bombing  North 
Vietnam  for  nearly  3  months  and  the 
makers  of  policy  in  the  Pentagon  and 
some  of  the  pundits  in  the  press  are 
pointing  gleefully  to  the  fact  that  neither 
the  Red  hordes  from  Communist  China 
nor  the  forces  from  Communist  Russia 
have  poured  across  the  17th  parallel. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Hanoi  does 
not  need  manpower  either  from  Peiping 
or  Moscow.    It  needs  weapons  and  ma- 


teriel and  recent  reports  of  tlie  Installa- 
tion of  missiles  in  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  in 
North  Vietnam  indicate  that  it  is  or  will 
be  shortly  obtaining  Russian  weapons 
and  materiel.  As  for  men.  Hanoi  has 
suflBcient  for  the  time  being  to  maintain 
its  infiltration  of  the  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Some  may  interpret  the  lack  of  Red 
Chinese  fighting  men  in  South  Vietnam 
as  rest^i^int  on  the  part  of  Red  China. 

One  explanation  is  that  the  Chinese 
are  anything  but  unhappy  about  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  United  States  finds 
itself. 

They — the  Chinese — see  the  United 
States  entrapped  in  a  war  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia. 

They  see  it  realistically  as  a  war  in 
which  we  are  losing  American  lives  and 
spending  vast  simis  of  money. 

They  see  the  escalation  of  this  war  as 
an  intensification  of  these  two  condi- 
tions— more  American  lives  sacrificed, 
more  dollars  exp>ended. 

They  see  the  Western  white  man — the 
United  States — fighting  all  alone  a  small 
Asiatic  nation  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
and  being  held  by  that  small  nation  at 
least  to  a  standstill. 

They  note  that  the  United  States  has 
been  fighting  this  war  all  alone. 

They  see  this  war  alienating  from  the 
United  States  the  support  of  the  neu- 
trals and  its  allies. 

Why  should  the  Chinese  not  be  more 
than  content  with  this  situation  and  let 
it  develop  without  specific  action  on  their 
part?  For  despite  the  allegations  by 
some  spokesmen  for  the  administration — 
and  indeed  the  President's  own  reference 
to  Communist  China — that  China  is  be- 
hind the  Vieteong  it  is  more  than  evident 
that  to  date  the  Chinese  have  shown  a 
complete  self-restraint  as  far  as  any 
military  action  is  concerned. 

There  is  another  explanation  for  Chi- 
nese inaction  to  date. 

It  Ls  more  plausible  to  inteipret  events 
as  indicating  that  Hanoi  has  not  invited 
Red  Chinese  troops  into  its  country. 

And  for  good  reason. 

Hanoi  well  remembers  the  last  time 
Chinese  hordes  invaded  Vietnam  and  how 
it  took  more  than  a  thousand  years  to 
free  itself. 

Hanoi  wants  no  repetition  of  that 
event. 

But  United  States  present  policies  may 
be  driving  Hanoi  into  the  waiting  arms 
of  Peiping.  If  our  war  efforts  are  esca- 
lated and  North  Vietnam  is  laid  bare, 
then  Hanoi  may  be  forced  to  call  for  aid 
from  both  Red  China  and  Communist 
Russia.  Once  Red  Chinese  troops 
occupy  North  Vietnam,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  years  will  it  take  before  they 
leave?  It  will  be  difficult  to  drive  them 
out. 

Our  policies  are  also  driving  Peiping 
and  Moscow  closer  whereas  their  deep 
split  was  a  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
free  world.  Our  policies  are  likewise 
estranging  us  from  our  allies  and 
strengthening  Imperialist  communism. 

How  are  our  policies  in  southeast  Asia 
strengthening  imperialist  communism? 

Because  if  we  had  adhered  to  the 
Geneva  agreement  and  would  adhere  to 
it  now,  and  announced  our  purpose  to 


hold  the  elections  promised  in  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  which  we  supported  a 
united  Vietnam  would  inevitably  fiiiniy 
resist  a  takeover  by  the  Chinese.  This 
would  be  a  complete  accord  with  its  past 
history. 

The  Vietnamese  want  to  be  independ- 
ent. They  objected  to  the  presence  of 
the  French.  They  object  to  the  presence 
of  the  United  States.  They  would  op- 
pose  the  presence  of  the  Chinese. 

What  would  emerge  in  all  probability 
judged  by  past  history,  both  long  time 
and  recent,  would  be  a  Titoist  form  of 
government  independent  of  Peiping. 

To  secure  that  type  of  indcpeiidenM 
from  Mo.scow.  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested  $2  billion  in  foreign  aid  in  Tito's 
Yugoslavia. 

We  could  have  pursued  the  same  pel- 
icy  in  southeast  Asia,  although  in  conse- 
quence of  our  aggressiveness  there  and 
now  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  and 
our  repeated  declarations  for  an  Inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam,  this  policy 
would  now  be  more  difficult  to  achieve 
than  it  would  have  been  a  year  ago.  But 
it  is  still  possible. 

In  this  policy  we  would  have  Russian 
support. 

But  if  we  escalate  the  war  still  further, 
go  still  farther  north,  continue  to  bait 
the  Government  of  China,  the  Chinese 
may  move  in  with  groimd  troops  into 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  And 
once  they  occupy  Vietnam  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  get  them  out. 
It  has  been  extremely  difficult  and  as  yet 
impossible  to  get  Joseph  Stalin's  troops 
and  tanks  and  their  successors  out  of 
Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania  and  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia.  But  we  managed 
to  assist  Tito  in  proclaiming  and  main- 
taining a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence from  Moscow.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  result  and  consider  the  $2  billion 
dollars  it  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
as  a  sound  investment. 

His  government  is  Communist,  but  it 
is  a  communism  Independent  of  imperial 
control  which  Joseph  Stalin  sought  to 
impose.  It  is  not  a  communism  which  is 
exported  for  the  purpose  of  dominating 
other  nations. 

Similarly,  if  we  had  pursued  or  could 
now  pursue  a  corresponding  policy  in 
southeast  Asia,  a  reunited  Vietnam 
choosing  its  own  govenmient  would  in 
all  likelihocxi  maintain  its  independence 
from  the  Peiping  i-ule  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  Chou  En-lai. 

Unfortunately  our  present  policy  is 
likely  to  nullify  that  desirable  solution. 

Actually,  our  policy  is  leading  to  the 
very  Chinese  imperialist  expansion 
which  we  declare  it  is  our  purpose  to 
obviate. 

I  repeat  my  previous  suggestions. 

We  should: 

Stop  the  bombings  in  North  Vietnam, 
at  least  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  so 
that  negotiations  can  get  underway 
without  North  Vietnam  being  dragged  to 
the  conference  table  with  a  pistol  at  its 
head. 

Press  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire  in 
South  Vietnam  with  international  super- 
vision. 

Offer  to  go  to  the  negotiating  table 
with  all  the  parties  involved,  including 


the  Vietcong.  the  real  opposition  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  which 
the  United  States  supports. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  wars  end  at 
the  negotiating  table,  so  why  not  this 

°"l  fear  that  this  .statement  may  no 
longer  be  true.  The  thermonuclear 
capabilities  of  the  major  nations  of  the 
world  mean  that  the  next— the  last 
world  war— could  end  not  in  negotia- 
tions but  in  total  destruction  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  leaving  no  one  to 
negotiate.  .  ,     ^  ^    .    , 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  President  to  take 
another  firm,  hard  look  at  the  policies 
he  has  been  advised  to  pursue? 

It  is  not  too  late— yet— for  reason  and 
realism  to  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  num- 
bered 82  as  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinI.    Tlie  Chair  will  put  the  question. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  lecislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  117 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  anf\cndmcnt 
No  82  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.   WiLLiAMsl.    and    ask.  that    it    be 

stated 

The'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  10,  of  the  amendment  numbered  82, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  this 
additional  sentence:  -Provided,  however, 
That  this  provision  .shall  be  applicable 
only  to  elections  held  for  the  selection  of 
presidential  electors.  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  Members  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives." ,  ^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  mc 
state  briefly  the  reason  why  I  offer  my 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  am  in  favor  of  amendment  No.  82. 
However,  in  my  opinion  amendment  No. 
82  in  its  present  form  is  unconstitutional 
because  it  is  not  restricted  to  Federal 
elections.  By  the  term  "Federal  elec- 
tions", I  mean  elections  In  which  presi- 
dential electors  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  are  chosen. 

The  only  effect  of  my  amendment 
would  be  to  confine  the  application  of 
amendment  No.  82  to  Federal  elections 
and  thereby  make  it  coivstitutional  under 
the  interpretation  placed  on  the  15th 
amendment  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  iVIr. 
President,  I  concur  in  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ErvinI.  I  find  his  amendment 
to  my  amendment  to  be  perfectly  accept- 
able. In  fact,  I  believe  that  it  would 
make  my  amendment  stronger,  which  is 
the  objective  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

Since  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  the  amendment  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  modi- 
fy my  amendment  to  accept  the  provi- 
sion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM  AND 
DEBATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President,  a  great 
national  debate  on  our  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  moved  a  considerable  distance  since 
it  opened  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
the  17th  of  February.    It  is  with  some 
reluctance  that  I  take  issue  with  my  dis- 
tinguished   friend,    the    Senator    from 
Alaska    IMr.   GrueningI,  who  has  just 
preceded  me,  but  he  and  I  have  had 
rather  strong  differences  on  this  ques- 
tion for  some  time.    Let  me  add  that  we 
have    likewise    enjoyed    the    additional 
pleasure  of  exchanging  those  differences, 
not  only  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  also  in  debate  on  some  of  the 
campuses  of  the  universities  across  this 
great  land  of  ours. 

It  is  that  kind  of  debate  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  in  the  tradition  of  free 
inquiry  and  open  discussion  in  the  test  of 
conflicting  positions  in  the  public  forum. 
This  helps  to  firm  up  the  wisdom  of  pol- 
icy poGitions. 

Because  of  the  debates  which   have 
taken  place  in  the  past  3  months,  we  can 
now  point  to  a  higher  level  of  both  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  but  now  more  often 
on  the  right  questions  for  the  right  rea- 
sons instead  of  the  wrong  reasons,  and 
with  not  quite  so  much  misinformation 
as  characterized  the  opening  discussions. 
This  is  all  to  the  good.    The  country 
as  a  whole  has  become  much  more  close- 
ly  attuned  to  the  tough  issues  which 
need  to  be  resolved  in  southeast  Asia. 
Much  of  the  helpful  delineation  and  con- 
sideration which  plague  our  great  coun- 
try has  come  from  high  places  in  the  ad- 
ministration, led  by  the  President  him- 
self  aided  and  abetted  by  SecretaiT  of 
State  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's closest  personal  advisere.     Like- 
wise articiUate  voices  in  the  Senate  have 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sion, and  thus  have  contributed  to  the 
shaping  of  policy  positions. 

Not  the  least  of  the  forces  which  have 
contributed  to  enlightened  debate  have 
been  the  voices  that  have  come  from  the 
nongovernmental  level,  from  town  meet- 
ings, community  seminars,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  from  the  campuses  of  our 
great  educational  institutions,  both  large 
and  small. 


The  knowledge  of  the  academic  world 
in  these  matters  has  taken  on  new 
dimensions  during  this  time  of  crisis. 
Perhaps  more  so  than  at  any  time  since 
the  1930's,  the  college  campuses  have 
come  forward  to  participate  in  a  con- 
troversy with  debate  of  high  caliber  and 
considerable  magnitude. 

As  a  former  academic,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  this  manifestation  of  deep  con- 
cern about  an  issue  of  such  vital  inter- 
national and  national  significance. 

Having  said  that,  however,  there  is  one 
aspect  about  it  that  remains  disturbing 
to  many  of  us.  This  is  the  seeming  im- 
pression, which  has  come  to  us  at  least 
through  the  media  of  communication, 
that  the  campuses  of  the  land  are  almost 
totally  in  the  grasp  of  those  who  oppose 
the  President's  position  in  Vietnam  that 
they  are  engaging  in  a  monolog  rather 
than  a  dialog.  We  are  being  led  to 
beUeve  that  the  teach-ins,  the  picketing 
activity,  the  marchings,  and  the  public 
student  demonstrations  all  reflect  a 
cross  section  of  the  campus  life  today. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  impression 
has  gotten  abroad  in  the  land— unfor- 
tunate because  it  is  not  only  unrealistic, 
but  also  because  it  is  untrue.  Yet  at  this 
very  moment  the  image  of  the  intellec- 
tual world  is  a  one-sided  image.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  students  and  their  pro- 
fessors and  intellectuals  are  all 
automatically  pacifists  or  troublemakers, 
whose  loyalty  to  their  country  may  be 
open  to  question. 

In  the  interest  of  objectivity,  as  we 
seek  to  judge  the  academic  world  of  our 
time,  particularly  on  the  issue  of  Viet- 
nam, it  is  necessai-y  that  we  bear  in 
mind  how  such  distortion  could  emerge 
in  the  first  place. 

At  the  outset  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  if  the  campuses  were  to  rally 
around  a  policy  that  was  already  in- 
voked, if  the  campuses  were  to  accept 
what  already  is  a  fact,  it  would  be  less 
newsworthy  and  it  would  not  attract 
attention  from  off  the  campus,  and 
therefore  the  protester  against  the  exist- 
ing situation  has  the  advantage  in  head- 
lines. 

Second,  campuses  generally  and  un- 
derstandably diaw  hangers-on,  those 
who  are  professional  protesters,  even 
though  not  officially  members  of  the  in- 
tellectual community.  These  hangers- 
on  should  not  be  confused  with  bona 
fide  academics. 

Tlnrd,  major  segments  of  the  aca- 
demic world  have  contributed  through 
their  intellectual  resources  to  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  present  American  policy 
in  Vietnam.  The  President  himself  is  a 
former  teacher.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  a  professor  of  political  science  and 
a  Rhodes  scholar.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  a  distinguished  scholar  PBK. 
McGeorge  Biindy.  a  key  ad\iser  to  the 
President  on  defense  matters,  was  dean 
of  arts  and  science  at  Yale.  And  Walt 
Rostow.  chairman  of  the  policy  planning 
staff  shaping  these  questions,  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  economic  histoiy  at  ^^T  and 
a  Rhodes  scholar. 

In  other  ways,  through  position  papers, 
field  studies,  public  debates,  and  com- 
munity dialogs,  other  ^'oices  from  the 
classroom  have  helped  to  shape  and  to 
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raise  the  level  of  understanding  of  the 
central  issues  in  the  Far  East.  On  my 
own  campus  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming my  former  colleasiues  in  the  de- 
partment of  history  have  taken  the  lead 
in  this  regard. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  the  light  of  this 
that  only  one  side  of  the  academic  face  is 
coming  through— that  wliich  protests  a 
strong  policy  in  Indochina.  One  of  the 
regrettable  consequences  is  to  give  to  the 
general  public  the  wrong  image  of  the 
intellectual  in  America — wrong  only  be- 
cause it  portrays  him  as  being  one-sided 
and  with  a  closed  mind.  It  is  not  that 
students  and  professors  should  not  pro- 
test, for  whatever  else,  protest  should 
ever  remain  a  hallmark  of  academia. 
Exploration  of  the  unrealistic  as  well  as 
the  realistic,  of  the  frowzy  as  well  as  the 
fundamental,  should  always  be  a  way  of 
life  on  the  campus.  Tiie  ri^ht  to  think 
otherwise  or  be  othei-uise  should  remain 
a  cherished  tradition  in  the  halls  of  ivy. 
On  a  question  of  the  magnitude  of 
American  policy  in  VietnaYn.  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  public  image  of  the 
position  of  American  intellectuals  on  it 
be  brought  back  into  balance.  For  all 
too  long  in  our  country's  history  aca- 
demics were  suspect,  particularly  in  the 
public  arena  of  politics.  Among  others, 
the  Soviet  Union  frightened  some  of  our 
countrymen  into  the  realization  that  per- 
haps there  was  a  proper  pjace  for  in- 
tellect in  a  modern  state.  In  any  event, 
the  intellectual  has  acquired  a  higher 
status  and  public  respect  today  never 
before  enjoyed — at  least  in  this  century. 
Thus,  the  campus  is  on  the  spot,  and  the 
urgency  of  getting  through  a  balanced 
profile  becomes  even  greater. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  currently  silent  seg- 
ment of  our  campuses  who  support  the 
President  or  who  may  agree  with  funda- 
mental tenets  implicit  in  a  firm  posture 
in  Asia  to  declare  themselves  now  in  a 
public  way.  Let  the  professors  speak 
out:  let  the  students  petition.  It  is  time 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

For  several  weeks,  I  have  been  meet- 
ing with  groups  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors on  the  question  of  Vietnam. 
Their  questions,  their  newspaper  ads, 
and  their  picket  signs  generally  center 
around  half  a  dozen  ideas.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  ideas  often  are 
noble  but  that  the  facts  which  led  them 
to  those  ideas  were  often  irrelevant. 
While  ferment  on  the  campus  is  to  the 
good,  we  can  ill  afford  campus  mono- 
logs  premised  upon  fennented  facts, 
namely,  facts  that  are  old  and  out  of 
date.  How  well  I  remember  my  own 
classroom  days.  It  is  with  no  thought 
of  disparagement  at  all  that  I  recall  that 
Professor  McGee  had  a  lot  more  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  the  world  than 
does  Senator  McGee. 

That  may  suggest,  in  capsule  fonn, 
why  President  Truman,  who  may  have 
held  a  different  position  until  he  became 
President,  why  President  Eisenhower  or 
President  Johnson,  too,  came  to  about 
the  same  answers  on  this  question.  It  is 
the  difference  between  sheer  speculation 
or  posing  theoretical  postulates,  and  hav- 
ing to  accept  responsibility  for  taicing  a 
given  policy  position  now  on  any  given 
issue  of  the  day. 


Let  us  examine  some  of  the  questions 
and  some  of  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions which  appear  most  frequently  and 
most  commonly  in  the  student  bodies 
with  whom  I  have  met,  and  many  of  the 
professoi-s  whom  I  know  so  well.  These 
questions  take  into  account  the  kinds  of 
uncertainties  that  still  prevail  in  many 
sincere  and  expert  academic  minds. 

At  the  same  time  the  answers  take  into 
account  the  radical  changes  in  the  status 
quo  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  6  to 
8  months. 

Perhaps  one  question  that  is  put  most 
often,  or  most  frequently,  is  this:  Why 
do  we  interfere  in  what  is  largely  a  simple 
civil  war  between  two  factions  in  South 
Vietnam? 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  that  question 
lies  in  the  developments  which  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  montlis.  In  that  inter- 
val of  lime  the  government  in  Hanoi  has 
intensified  its  training  of  skilled  guer- 
rilla forces,  recruited  in  North  Vietnam, 
and  they  have  likewise  stepped  up  their 
infiltration  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
17th  parallel. 

Also,  in  recent  months  Hanoi  has 
begun  to  give  direct  radio  signals — 
orders,  if  you  will — to  most  of  the  units 
operating  in  South  Vietnam.  This  has 
meant  coordination  of  movement  and  a 
concentration  of  targets,  and  thus  a 
greater  effectiveness  or  a  greater  threat 
of  their  capability  to  disrupt  and  destroy 
in  the  south. 

Third,  we  now  have  abundant  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  even  major  regu- 
lar army  units  from  Hanoi  are  now 
operating  across  the  border  in  the  south. 
There  has  begun  wholesale  importation 
of  supplies  and  armaments  from  outside 
Vietnam,  which  are  then  smuggled  into 
the  south  on  behalf  of  the  guerrillas.  We 
have  learned  that  in  recent  battles  the 
Vietcong  has  been  armed  with  small  arms 
of  which  more  than  90  percent  came 
from  outside  the  area — notably  arms 
from  China,  from  Czechoslovakia.  Al- 
most 100  percent  of  the  larger  weapons 
were  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

Until  6  months  or  so  ago,  the  guerrilla 
operations  were  largely  endemic  in  their 
nature.  Very  often  they  were  cannibals 
from  the  standpoint  of  arms,  either  con- 
verting arms  that  they  captured  or  us- 
ing arms  that  they  had  discovered  in 
caches  left  over  from  the  Japanese 
occupation  or  the  war  with  the  French. 
But  that  has  now  changed;  and  this 
change  is  the  point  to  which  we  ought  to 
lend  emphasis  as  we  seek  to  respond  to 
the  academics  who  still  call  into  ques- 
tion policies  in  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of 
outmoded  and  outdated  fact. 

Another  question  that  is  commonly 
raised  in  the  campus  discussions  is  as  fol- 
lows: Why  do  we  remain  in  a  land  that 
wants  no  part  of  our  presence  there, 
where  a  large  segment  of  the  population 
is  openly  trying  to  throw  us  out,  and  is 
strongly  supporting  the  position  of  the 
gueiTillas  or  the  Vietcong? 

That  item,  I  submit,  is  nonsensical  on 
its  face.  In  the  first  place,  how  do  we 
measure  the  attitudes  of  the  rural  peas- 
ant population  in  South  Vietnam?  How 
do  we  determine  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
people  in  the  hills  and  the  mountain 
country  north  of  Saigon? 


Mr.  Gallup  has  not  been  over  there 
There  is  no  known  standard  of  measure- 
ment that  would  stand  up  to  the  test  of 
validity.  But  one  of  the  students  sug- 
gested to  me  on  one  occasion.  "When- 
ever the  guerrillas  come  into  a  village, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  get  coopera- 
tion from  the  local  villagers." 

Mr.  President,  students  have  often  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  best  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  Americans  are  not  wanted 
in  Vietnam  is  disclosed  in  the  fact  that 
villager.s  themselves  often  aid  the  Viet- 
cong by  giving  them  rice,  where  possible, 
by  helping  them  repair  weapons,  and 
even  by  supplying  them  with  manpower. 
This  cannot  be  denied  as  a  fact,  but  in 
my  judgment  it  is  a  fact  that  very  often 
stems  from  terrorism  of  the  most  extreme 
sort.  I  suggest  that  most  villagers, 
wherever  the  village,  confronted  by  the 
shooting  in  cold  blood  of  their  tribal 
loaders  or  of  decimation  of  their  ranks 
by  filing  squads  or  by  other  atrocities 
practiced  upon  selected  leaders  of  their 
community,  would  more  readily  surren- 
der to  a  guerrilla  occupation,  however 
small,  than  to  try  to  resist  them,  only  to 
suffer  the  same  fate  themselves. 

Tlie  real  point  is  that  most  of  those 
people,  being  without  adequate  means  to 
defend  themselves,  w^ould  find  it  easier 
to  go  along  and  cooperate,  and  perhaps 
spare  the  lives  of  the  young  ones  or  them- 
selves, tlian  to  be  mowed  down  by  well- 
armed  groups  of  terrorists  from  the  ranks 
of  the  guerrillas. 

On  the  other  hand,  terrorists  have 
every  advantage  in  some  respects.  lx\ 
order  to  win,  all  that  they  have  to  do  is 
to  hit  and  run.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
strike  terror,  not  to  deliver  a  program, 
and  then  fade  away  under  cover  of  jun- 
gle or  night,  to  strike  again  at  some 
other  place. 

I  reject,  thus,  the  equation  of  the  vil- 
lagers cooperating  with  the  terrorists 
with  the  opposition  to  the  United  States 
and  our  presence  in  Vietnam. 

Another  question  that  comes  from  the 
colleges  suggests  that,  as  a  practical 
question,  we  are  losing  the  w'ar  in  Viet- 
nam, anyway,  and,  therefore,  we  should 
not  continue  an  effort  to  do  better 
there;  that  we  should  get  out  while  we 
can,  and  perhaps  get  out  as  gracefully 
as  we  can. 

That  point  of  view.  too.  is  nonsense,  as 
I  see  it.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
going  on  for  10  years.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning it  was  said  that  the  war  could  not 
last  for  more  than  6  months.  That  kind 
of  warfare  has  almost  become  a  way  of 
life  because  of  practices  and  policies  de- 
signed to  unsettle  and  terrorize  that 
have  plagued  the  Government  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  not  to  make  any  apol- 
ogies for  the  little  game  of  "who  is  the 
president  in  South  Vietnam"  from  time 
to  time,  for  that  in  itself  is  another  sub- 
ject. But  it  is  to  say  that  the  war  is  not 
lost  and  need  not  be  lost  in  South 
Vietnam. 

A  noted  correspondent  for  the  Paris 
weekly.  L'Express,  Georges  Chaffard, 
has  filed  a  series  of  dispatches  which  in- 
dicates that  there  has  been  a  serious 
shifting,  a  significant  one,  in  Vietnam. 
That  statement  comes  from  a  source 
which,  in  general,  has  been  sharply  crit- 


iral  not  only  of  the  American  position 
there    but  of   the   Saigon   Government 
there' as  well.    These  articles  report  in- 
creasing cases  of  battle  fatigue  among 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  among  guer- 
rilla groups,  whose  ranks  are  no  longer 
marching  in  a  single  step,  as  once  was 
the  case.     It  should  be  pointed  out,  as 
Joseph  Alsop  has  mentioned  in  one  of  his 
columns,  that  Georges  Chaffard  is  no 
friend  of  our  present  position  there,  but 
is  merely  recording  a  significant  shift  as 
he  sees  it  on  the  spot.    The  correspond- 
ent does  not  predict,  I  hasten  to  add,  an 
immediate  end  to  the  struggle.    He  has 
not  pronounced  that,  therefore,  m  the 
wake  of  some  depressing  developments, 
there  is  suddenly  to  be  a  victory.    What 
he  is  saying  is  that  there  has  been  a 
measurable  shift,  and  it  is  the  kind  of 
shift  that  represents  a  basis  for  reaUstic 
judgment  of  the  present  policy  that  our 
Government     has     been     pursuing     in 

Vietnam.  .     ,  .  . 

Further,  we  now  increasingly  read  in 
the  press,  reports  of  new  cracks  in  the 
facade  of  intransigence,  at  Hanoi; 
cracks  that  suggest  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese themselves  have  become  badly 
split  due  to  the  new  pressures  that  have 
been  imposed  upon  them. 

Other  correspondents  write  of  vastly 
improved  morale  in  South  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  7.000  young  men 
volunteered  for  military  service  in  the 
South  last  month  alone.  A  few  months 
ago  the  reports  would  likely  have  been 
that  the  same  number  of  men  had 
dodged  the  draft. 

I  would  note  that  the  picture  is  not 
all  bright,  and  one  would  not  find  it 
wise  to  be  overenthusiastic  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  those  who  still 
consider  the  conflict  incapable  of  suc- 
cessful resolution,  and  they  offer  evi- 
dence to  support  their  concept.  But  I 
insist  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient 
shift  in  the  general  complexion  of  affairs 
in  South  Vietnam  today  to  sustain  an 
attitude  of  guarded,  cautious  optimism, 
and  a  spirit  of  determination  to  con-- 
tinue  the  President's  policy  of  a  careful 
and  planned  use  of  force  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

We  have  also  heard  much  of  the  idea 
that  China  represents  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  southeast  Asia,  that  its  power 
wUl  inevitably  dominate  the  entire  area. 
I  would  agree  that  China  will  certainly 
be  of  increasing  influence  in  that  area 
in  future  years,  but  that  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent concept  than  actual  domination 
of  smaller,    weaker   nations.     On   this 
point    I    subscribe    to    what    President 
Johnson   said   at   Johns   Hopkins   that 
"there  is  no  end  to  that  argument  until 
all  of  the  nations  of  Asia  are  swallowed 
up." 

Some  of  the  comment  from  those  who 
protest  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  casts 
us  in  the  role  of  blood-thirsty  warmon- 
gers, unmoved  by  the  slaughter  of  inno- 
cents, the  deaths  of  women  and  children, 
and  completely  unaware  of  the  issues 
causing  their  deaths. 

On  Tuesday  I  had  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Anguish  of  Power."  That 
editorial  pointed  out  that  the  responsi- 
bUlties  of  world  leadership,  which  can- 


not be  ignored,  present  us  with  alterna- 
tives, all  of  which  will  result  in  blood- 
shed and  human  suffering.    It  noted: 

Each  of  our  decisions  to  \ise  force  or  to 
fall  to  use  force  is  filled  with  potential  pain 
and  injury  for  millions.  This  is  the  anguish 
that  goes  with  great  power.  No  one  can  de- 
liver us  from  it. 


The  last  question  from  the  academic 
world  which  I  will  discuss  here  today — 
although  there  are  many  others — is  the 
charge  that  we  are  all  but  alone  in  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  in  our  policy 
in  Vietnam,  that  we  are  earning  uni- 
versal condemnation  and  further  tar- 
nishing whatever  good  image  is  left  us 
around  the  globe. 

Let  me  say,  that  we  must  win  our  own 
respect  first.  We  start  with  ourselves,  to 
acquire  what  we  regard  as  the  best  edu- 
cated guesses,  and  we  realize  what  our 
obligation  is  to  mankind  and  to  the  woijld 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  have  to  live 
with  our  conscience.  We  have  to  do  what 
we  believe  in  our  best  judgment  is  right 
because  it  is  right,  not  because  we  are 
trying  to  win  a  popularity  poll  with  some 
of  the  governments  of  the  globe. 

Any  time  we  weigh  foreign  policy  on 
the  basis  of  taking  a  straw  vote  around 
the  nations  of  the  world,  at  that  time  we 
will  be  in  deep  trouble.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  we  should  ignore  them.  We 
must  weigh  and  assess  world  opinion,  na- 
tional opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  our 
colleagues,  at  all  times.  These  are  fac- 
tors which  we  need  to  fit  into  the  total 
scale  of  values  which  will  guide  us  in 
our  judgments.  It  does  not  mean  that 
they  should  become  a  determining  fac- 
tor. ^  ,  . 

Those  who  are  the  most  powerful  in 
this  world   are  rarely  the  most  loved. 
Need  I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  tradi- 
tional role  in  history  of  the  British  na- 
tion for  so  many  centuries,   which   in 
some  respects  became  probably  the  most 
hated  country  in  the  world.    We  know 
that  was  true  up  and  down  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  for  a  long  time. 
Especially  was  it  true  in  Chicago  during 
the  1920's,  when  the  Mayor  of  Chicago 
ran  his  political  campaigns  based  upon 
vilification  of  the  King  of  England.   This 
should  remind  us  that  with  great  power 
goes  great  responsibility  and  a  great  deal 
of  unpopularity  in  the  world. 

We  can  never  conduct  our  policies  on 
the  basis  of  trying  to  be  loved  by  every- 
one or  trying  to  be  the  good  guy.  We 
must  do  what  the  times  require,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  this  is  a  world  made 
up  mostly  of  anarchy,  and  no  one  has 
agreed  upon  what  rules  we  are  to  play  as 
a  res\ilt.  There  are  others  who  are  will- 
ing to  be  the  bad  guys,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  inhibitions  of  civilization,  of  cul- 
ture, of  decent  people,  in  order  to  exploit 
their  inclinations  not  to  act. 

We  dare  not  surrender  to  the  tempta- 
tion on  the  other  side  to  exploit  our  re- 
spect for  human  life,  our  respect  for  the 
high  level  of  civilization,  and  our  abhor- 
rence of  war.  One  of  the  great  calcula- 
tions in  the  East  has  been  the  convic- 
tion that  although  the  United  States  is 
a  great  power,  that  because  of  its  highly 
civilized  inhibitions  it  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  use  its  power.  They  are  gamblmg 
on  our  unwillingness  to  use  it. 


It  is  not  sufficient  to  suggest  that  be- 
cause we  have  some  new  answers  to  old 
questions  that  we  have  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  our  role  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
ask  ourselves — regardless  of  the  success 
of  our  role — what  business  do  we  have  in 
Vietnam  at  all.  I  submit  that  there  are 
several  reasons  why  to  forfeit  our  pres- 
ence in  this  troubled  area  would  be  to 
forfeit  our  leadership  of  the  free  world. 
In  the  recent  history  of  mankind  the 
only  force  which  has  been  able  to  keep 
international  relationships  on  a  peace- 
ful plane  has  been  that  of  balance  of 
power.  The  Pax  Britannica  is  a  demon- 
stration of  how  this  concept,  if  pursued 
skillfully,  can  eliminate  international 
conflicts  on  a  global  scale.  And  I  would 
point  out  that  though  international  con- 
flicts once  could  be  resolved  upon  the 
battlefields  of  Europe,  this  is  no  longer 
the  case. 

It  makes  a  real  difference  to  southeast 
Asia  where  the  line  representing  the  bal- 
ance of  power  is  drawn.  This  line  is 
fairly  w^ell  determined  across  most  of  the 
globe  but  in  Vietnam  we  have  a  soft  spot 
that  the  Communists  seek  to  exploit  for 
the  extension  of  their  domination. 

The  nations  of  southeast  Asia  have 
adopted  the  concept  of  wait  and  see  over 
this  struggle.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
future  comse  of  these  nations  will  be  de- 
termined by  our  success  or  failure  in 
stopping  this  pattern  of  conquest.  Al- 
ready we  see  the  revival  of  Communist 
activity  in  Thailand,  the  PhiUppines,  In- 
donesia, Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The  pic- 
ture is  clear :  what  can  succeed  in  South 
Vietnam  can  succeed  in  these  nations, 
too — and  this  applies  for  both  sides  in 
equal  measure. 

National  independence  is  a  concept  for 
which  peoples  have  died  over  the  cen- 
turies. I  am  convinced  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  nations  from  direct 
external  control,  no  matter  what  is  the 
nature  or  form  of  their  government,  best 
.serves  the  interests  of  these  nations  and 
of  world  peace. 

The  policy  of  planned  escalation  of  this 
conflict  is  the  subject  which  began 
here  in  the  Senate  on  February  17.  That 
policy  now  is  being  carefully  applied  by 
the  Johnson  administration.  These  are 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  goals  of  this 
policy : 

First,  we  seek  to  set  the  stage  for  ne- 
gotiations between  the  parties  involved 
in  this  dispute.  We  mean  to  convince 
those  who  thought  we  were  summer 
soldiers  that  we  will  honor  our  commit- 
ments in  South  Vietnam  regardless  of 
the  discomfort,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  effort.  I  believe  this  fact  is  now  be- 
coming apparent  to  Hanoi  and  I  believe 
this  fact  is  now  becoming  apparent  and 
I  believe  the  chances  for  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations are  improving. 

All  of  us  readily  admit,  unless  it  be  the 
most  rabid  militarist  on  the  loose— and  I 
trust  there  are  none  of  those  except  in 
retirement— that  there  is  no  military  so- 
lution to  southeast  Asia.  We  will  not 
solve  the  southeast  Asia  problem  with 
bullets,  guns,  and  troops.  We  must  reach 
the  kind  of  stage  at  which  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  sit  down  realisticaUy  and  try  to 
find  some  substitute  for  war  there. 
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But  in  FebruaiT  we  were  in  no  position 
to  negotiate.  The  other  side  was  not 
disposed  to  negotiate.  Why  should  they? 
They  were  convinced  that  they  were  go- 
inrr  to  cet  everything  free.  They  would 
get  all  that  they  desired  without  sitting 
down  wiih  anyone.  If  they  would  only 
wait  it  out,  the  Americans  would  soon  go 
home. 

Tluis.  likewise,  we  had  to  acquire  a 
position  which  would  lead  them  to  un- 
derstand that  we  were  there  to  stay,  and 
that  their  only  chance  to  realize  some 
kind  of  settlement  better  than  the  drains 
on  their  resources  that  war  was  making 
is  to  talk. 

So  these,  then,  were  the  purposes  of 
planned  escalation. 

Now,  nearly  3  months  later,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  assess  our  Government's  program 
with  the  advantage  of  hindsight.  In 
spite  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  critics 
of  the  President,  in  spite  of  the  assaults 
on  the  part  of  those  who  thought  that 
it  would  be  suicide  and  that  we  ought 
to  get  out.  it  is  now  possible  to  note 
measurable  progress  through  the  policy 
of  planned  escalation. 

Second,  we  seek  to  lessen  the  chances 
of  accidental  war.  To  those  who  believe 
that  our  policy  is  just  the  reverse.  I 
would  suggest  that  accidental  wars  are 
created  by  those  who  misread  the  inten- 
tions of  their  advei-saries.  A  policy  of 
uncertain  response  to  aggression  encour- 
ages that  aggression  and  further  aggres- 
sion. At  a  certain  point  our  alternatives 
would  be  exhausted  and  we  would  be  at 
war.  When  the  Communists  understand 
our  intentions.  I  believe  the  chances  for 
accidental  war  will  be  materially  les- 
sened. We  shall  never  be  free  of  the 
threat  of  war.  but  we  can  reduce  the  risk 
as  m.uch  as  possible. 

A  third  goal  of  this  policy  is  the  seal- 
ing off  of  the  problem  of  South  Vietnam. 
As  George  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  pointed  out  in 
an  excellent  article  in  the  April  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  there  is  a  power  strug- 
gle in  South  Vietnam,  but  neither  of  the 
two  sides  are  connected  with  the  Viet- 
cong.  The  infiltration  of  men  and  arms 
from  the  North  was  stepped  up  in  Feb- 
ruary in  an  attempt  to  solve  all  prob- 
lems from  the  outside.  The  South  Viet- 
namese should  be  given  the  chance  to 
v.ork  out  their  own  future  and  a  closed 
border  will  help  them  do  it.  No  one  sug- 
gests that  democracy  as  we  know  it  can 
be  inatalled  there,  but  that  is  no  reason 
to  deny  the  South  Vietnamese  the  right 
to  plot  their  own  future  free  from  out- 
side domination.^ 

V/ith  these  goals  in  mind,  I  firmly 
beheve  that  we  are  making  definite  pros:- 
ress  in  this  conflict.  A  crass  section  of 
press  accounts  indicates  the  morale  is 
increasing  in  the  South.  The  increase 
in  military  volunteers  has  already  been 
referred  to.  More  and  more  weapons 
are  being  captured  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  The  ranks  of  the  guer- 
rilla forces  are  being  thinned  by  the  fail- 
ure to  replace  casualties  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  deserters.  More  and 
more  of  these  South  Vietnamese  trained 
in  the  North  for  guerrilla  warfare  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  families  im- 


mediately upon  being  infiltrated  south- 
ward. In  many  places  they  have  shifted 
from  offense  to  defense. 

F\irther  stresses  and  strains  arc  visible 
in  the  Moscow-Pciping  Axis.  Name  call- 
ing between  the  two  is  increasing  and 
some  physical  conflict  has  appeared  in 
Chinese  student  attacks  upon  Soviet 
Embassies  and  reversed  incidents  in 
Moscow. 

In  Hanoi  there  are  increasing  reports 
of  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  policymakers. 
Young  officers  are  contesting  the  strat- 
egy of  the  old  revolutionaries.  Doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  present  policies  are 
increasing. 

The  announcement  this  morning  that 
a  battalion  of  Australian  Infantrymen 
are  being  sent  to  South  Vietnam  is  wel- 
come news  v.hich  indicates  that  our  allies 
have  confidence  in  our  ability  to  can-y 
out  our  program  and  that  we  do  not 
stand  alone  in  this  troublesome  endeavor. 

Finally,  the  President's  speech  in  Bal- 
timore, following  as  it  did  in  the  wake  of 
American  escalation  and  in  the  wake  of 
a  dispatch  of  increased  troop  personnel 
from  the  United  States  to  Vietnam,  came 
as  a  gesture  of  strength  and  of  a  sincere 
desire  for  peace,  rather  than  being  sub- 
ject, instead,  to  being  considered  a  des- 
perate porposal  by  a  nation  that  was  on 
the  ropes  in  southeast  Asia.  That  speech 
could  not  have  been  made  in  February 
with  any  dignity.  That  speech  could 
not  have  received  any  kind  of  credence 
anywhere  around  the  world  2  months 
before.  But  because  of  the  acceleration 
that  was  planned  in  North  Vietnam,  it 
v>a3  possible  to  show  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  again  the  true  face  of  America; 
namely,  that  we  have  no  designs  on  any- 
one else's  government,  that  we  covet  no 
other  country's  territory,  and  that  our 
goal  is  peace  wherever  we  can  obtain  it 
and  in  whatever  proportions  it  can  be 
achieved.  We  have  shown  to  the  world 
Uiat  we  are  wiUing  to  put  our  men,  our 
money,  our  policy,  and  our  hearts  where 
our  words  have  been.  That  is  an  im- 
portant step  forward. 

None  of  these  facts  suggest  that  we 
shall  be  at  the  negotiating  table  next 
month,  but  they  are  signs  that  our  policy 
is  having  the  effect  we  wish  it  to  have 
and  that  it  should  be  continued. 

The  resix>nsibilities  we  have  accepted 
in  Vietnam  are  ugly  and  unpleasant, 
filled  with  suffering,  death,  and  disloca- 
tion. But  we  have  accepted  them  in  the 
hope  that  in  the  final  tally  mankind 
will  have  benefited,  that  as  a  result  of 
what  we  do  here  this  year  and  next  some 
peoples  will  have  a  chance  to  seek  and 
find  independence  and  self-determina- 
tion that  otherwise  would  have  been  de- 
nied them. 

Our  policies,  as  a  product  of  human 
endeavor,  may  not  be  perfect.  They 
should  be  debated,  discussed,  analyzed, 
and  criticized  by  those  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  and  by  the  man  on  the 
street.  But  it  is  my  hope  that  these  de- 
bates and  discussions  will  be  conducted 
with  an  objective  view  of  the  facts  and 
in  the  context  of  honorable  differences 
among  honorable  men.  We  have  the 
choice  of  helping  to  ^steer  the  course  of 


history  or  of  muddying  the  waters  with 
finiitlcss  and  irrational  posturing. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks a  scries  of  columns  and  articles. 
First,  an  article  from  the  Evening  Star 
of  April  "^7  on  the  war;  second,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post,  issue  of 
April  28,  on  the  war;  next,  a  column  by 
William  S.  White  that  was  published  in 
the  Wa.shington  Post  on  April  28  on  the 
same  question;  still  another  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  from  the  same  issue  of  the 
Post;  likewise,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Two-Pronged  Attack  on  Victcong." 
published  in  Life  magazine  of  April  30; 
and  a  reprint  from  Life  magazine  of 
April  30  of  material  that  appeared  in  a 
P'rench  weekly,  L'Express,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  in  my  remarks  as  re- 
printed in  Life  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  tlie  W;vshlngton  (D.C.)  Eveiang  SUr, 
Apr.  27.  19G5I 

"McNamara's  War" 

SccrcUiry  McNamara  said  he  decided  to 
hold  his  televised  press  conference  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  tlie  report- 
ers who  covrr  the  Pentagon.  Undoubtedly 
tiicre  was  a  factual  basis  for  this.  Our  guess 
is,  however,  that  the  Defense  Secretary  also 
wanted  to  let  the  people  see  how  things  have 
been  going  in  which  his  critics  call  "McNa- 
mara's war." 

They  have  been  going  rather  well.  Since 
the  much-condemned  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  got  xjnderway  in  February  some  14 
higliway  and  railroad  bridges  have  been 
knocked  out.  In  addition,  there  has  been 
substantial  damage  to  military  installations. 
radar  stations,  supply  depots,  truck  convoys. 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  McNamara  s;iys  that  this  has  not 
halted  tlie  movement  of  arms,  supplies,  and 
men  from  the  north  to  South  Vietnam.  It 
may  not  even  have  substantially  slowed  down 
this  traffic.  The  essential  point  to  bear  in 
mind,  however,  is  that  we  can  keep  up  the 
bombings  day  after  day  after  day.  And  to 
an  appreciable  extent,  we  can  also  interdict 
any  similar  movement  along  the  sea  routes 

The  critics  say  that  the  bombings  will 
never  bring  the  Communists  to  the  confer- 
ence table  and  that,  instead,  tiiey  will  merely 
stiffen  the  resistance  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  We 
do  not  believe  it. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  American  power 
in  the  air  and  in  the  China  Sea  cannot  be 
successfully  challenged.  And  ns  long  as  we 
control  the  air  and  the  sea  it  is  absurd  to 
think  there  will  be  any  massive  introduction 
of  Red  Chinese  or  Russian  troops  into  the 
combat  area.  They  couldn't  be  supplied  if 
they  could  get  there.  Meanwhile,  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  United  States  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  can  continue  to  chop 
away  at  every  target  of  consequence  in  North 
Vietnam.  It  may  take  a  long  time,  but  these 
targets  surely  are  doomed  If  Hanoi  hangs  on. 

So  what  thoughts  must  be  running 
through  the  mind  of  Ho  Chi  Minh?  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  McNamara.  some  89.000  Vietcong 
troops  have  been  killed  in  the  past  4' 2  years. 
The  Communist  sources  of  manpower  in  the 
south  are  drying  up,  and  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly necessary  to  send  in  reinforce- 
ments from  the  north.  Ho  Chi  Minh  1« 
nobody's  fool.  As  he  sees  the  turn  which 
the  war  is  talcing  as  he  notes  the  absence 
of  important  aid  from  Peiping  and  Moscow. 
and  as  he  surveys  the  mounting  ruin  in  his 
own  country,  there  must  be  times  when  he 
is  a  deeply  discouraged  man. 
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ti^om  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  28, 
'"^  19651 

Vietnam   Poucy:    Consensus    of   Extremes 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  President 
Johnson  will  widen  and  hold  a  decisive  con- 
sensus in  support  of  a  strong  policy  in  Vlet- 

"^He  has  one  siiecial  asset.  He  Is  occupying 
his  usual  stance  at  the  center.  His  policy 
is  wedded  to  neither  extreme.  He  rests  on 
two  pillars— clear  determination  to  defend 
as  long  as  the  aggression  continues;  clear 
willingness  to  talk  whenever  Hanoi  will  start 

tallying.  .         ,      .        , 

His  senatorial,  newspaper,  and  professional 
critics  can  offer  no  acceptable  alternative. 
They  are  prepared  to  accept  Chinese  Com- 
munist domination  of  all  southeast  Asia. 
This  is  an  alternative  the  American  people 
will  not  accept  without  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  ,  .  , 

The  President  has  the  backing  of  many 
Democrats  (his  offer  of  unconditional  dis- 
cussions won  the  approval  of  the  ADA)  and 
most  Republicans.  ,       ,    ^      » 

Despite  the  honest,  emotional  student 
pickets  and  the  college  teach-ins,  this 
leaves  Mr.  Johnson  In  a  strategic  position. 
And  here  Is  the  evidence: 

The  Gallup  poll  finds  that  29  percent  of 
the  country  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  withdraw  completely  from  Vietnam, 
stop  the  fighting  whatever  the  effects,  and 
start  negotiations  whatever  the  outcome.  It 
also  finds  that  31  percent  of  the  country 
favors  stepping  up  military  activity  and  go- 
In"  the  full  distance  of  declaring  war. 

The  President  embraces  neither  extreme. 
He  does  not  propose  to  withdraw  or  even 
cease  defending.  But  he  will  start  talking 
even  while  defending.  He  does  not  seek  a 
solution  by  military  means  alone,  but  he 
will  use  military  means  until  Hanoi  Is  will- 
ing to  use  the  conference  table. 

Where  does  this  leave  Mr.  Johnson  with 
respect  to  a  public  consensus?  To  obtain 
further  evidence  of  the  public's  attitudes  to- 
ward the  handling  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam Dr.  Gallup  put  this  question  to  people 
In  the  same  survey  cited  above:  "Do  you 
think  the  United  States  Is  handling  affairs 
in  Vietnam  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  or 
do  you  think  we  are  handling  affairs  there 
badly?" 

The  result  was  that  by  a  ratio  of  more 
than  2  to  1  the  American  people  approve  of 
the  Government's  handling  of  the  situation. 
If  there  Is  any  threat  to  the  President's  ex- 
panding and  holding  this  consensus  on  Viet- 
nam, it  would  only  come,  I  think,  from  any 
sign  of  weakening  In  his  policy. 

Republican  support  is  crucial  to  the 
Johnson  consensus.  The  President  knows  It. 
But  the  President  knows  that  any  sign  of 
appeasement.  Intended  or  accidental.  Re- 
publican support  would  vanish  like  a  rocket 
into  outer  politics.  As  they  did  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  over  Korea,  the  Republicans 
can  never  call  this  "Johnson's  war,"  but 
they  could  flght  and  possibly  win  election  if 
It  ever  turned  into  "Johnson's  appease- 
ment." 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  28. 
1965] 
Vietnam  Policy 
President  Johnson's  press  conference  state- 
ments, added  to  those  of  Secretary  McNamara 
earlier  this  week,  make  the  American  policy 
about  as  clear  as  It  can  be  made  with  words. 
The  policy  enunciated  at  Baltimore  stands. 
It  is,  as  the  President  described  It,  a  policy  of 
"firmness  with  moderation." 

The  two  press  conferences  have  put  at  rest 
the  alarms  about  nuclear  weapons — if  there 
ever  was  any  Justification  for  them.  And  that 
is  a  good  thing.    The  situation  is  alarming 


enough  without  conjuring  up  risks  that  noth- 
ing but  sheer  folly  could  persuade  this  Gov- 
ernment to  take  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
Nuclear  weapons  would  be  about  as  useful  in 
Vietnam  as  French  758  in  a  fly-swatting 
campaign.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
end  this  scare. 

The  President  reemphaslzed  that  the 
American  purpose  Is  a  "peaceful  settlement." 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  strong  reaffirma- 
tion has  not  been  overlooked  by  Hanoi, 
Peiping,  and  Moscow.  The  crisis  In  South 
Vietnam  is  one  that  admits  of  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. The  United  States  has  no  purpose  there 
inconsistent  with  the  leglthnate  alms  of 
North  Vietnam  or  irreconcilable  with  the  In- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam.  The  Presi- 
dent has  pointed  this  out  again  In  terms  that 
can  only  be  construed  as  an  Invitation  to 
peace — If  peace  Is  desired. 

The  strong  emphasis  that  the  United  States 
now  Is  giving  to  the  role  of  North  Vietnam, 
evident  In  the  President's  press  conference, 
the  McNamara  press  conference,  and  In  other 
public  statements,  makes  the  fact  of  North 
Vietnam's  aggression  a  first  premise  of  our 
position.  The  indicated  scale  of  infiltration 
may  be  In  conformity  with  the  available 
statistics  and  Intelligence.  But  our  reports 
should  not  be  so  phrased  as  to  suggest  that 
there  Is  no  Indigenous  revolutionary  force  In 
South  Vietnam.  The  country  must  not  be 
misled  in  the  belief  that  this  Is  wholly  a 
case  of  external  aggression  any  more  than  It 
should  allow  itself  to  be  misled  by  critics  and 
enemies  Into  the  belief  that  we  deal  only 
with  a  civil  war.  It  Is  both.  If  the  infiltra- 
tion from  the  North  could  be  stopped,  the 
Internal  struggle  might  be  manageable,  but 
It  would  not  necessarily  end  at  once.  It 
would  still  be  difficult. 

Americans  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
believe  that  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
military  situation  forecast  any  quick  or  easy 
solution.  Our  firmness  and  resolution  will 
be  the  more  believable  If  we  make  It  plain 
that  we  know  how  troublesome  and 
dangerous  a  trial  we  face,  and  that  we  never- 
theless are  determined  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitments. Our  professions  of  peace  will  be 
the  more  believable  If  we  do  not  conceal  our 
anxiety  to  bring  to  an  end  this  struggle  and 
the  sacrifices  It  entails. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President's  plain 
speaking  will  be  understood. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Apr.  28,  1965] 

Screeching  Splinter:  Articxtlate  Policy 
^  Support  Needed 

(By  WUllam  S.  White) 

The  frightening  outlines  of  what  could  be- 
come an  American  tragedy  without  example 
can  be  seen  in  the  feverish  attacks  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  the  Integrity  of  their  own 
Government's  course  in  resisting  Communist 
aggression  In  Vietnam. 

A  small  but  screechlngly  articulate  Demo- 
cratic splinter  in  the  Senate  is  day  by  day 
inviting  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese 
Communists  to  believe  these  monstrously 
dangerous  falsehoods : 

That  the  United  States  does  not  really 
mean  it  when  It  says  we  will  not  allow  the 
Communist  Invaders  a  free  run  over  South 
Vietnam  on  the  way  to  eventual  conquest  of 
all  southeast  Asia. 

That  the  Communists  may  safely  persist  in 
their  attacks  in  tlie  supposition  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policy— which  was  also  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  President  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  and  the  Democratic  President 
John  Kennedy— Is  opposed  by  a  great  and 
possibly  even  a  decisive  par',  of  the  American 
political  community. 

That  any  number  of  Communist  refusals 
to  open  honorable  negotiations — that  is,  ne- 
gotiations preconditioned  by  a  halt  in  Com- 


munlst  assaults  upon  South  Vietnam — will 
not  stop  the  critics  from  ceaselessly  demand- 
ing that  the  United  States  cease  its  own 
bombing;  anyhow,  and  regaruless  of  con- 
tinued Communist  aggression. 

And  what  is  to  all  accounts  a  small  out 
screechlngly  articulate  minority  of  college 
students  and  professors  is  contributing  Its 
bit.  It  is  suggesting — and  the  Communist 
foreign  press  Is  lapping  It  up — that  the  real 
Intellectuals  and  true  friends  of  "peace"  in 
this  Nation  are  in  total  revolt  against  our 
cause  in  Vietnam. 

Thus  when  the  monumentally  patient 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  at  last  speaks 
out  plainly  against  all  the  bitter  nftnsense. 
all  the  blind  rejection  of  the  demonstrated 
facts  of  history  about  Communist  aggression, 
what  befalls  him?  Why.  such  a  Senator  as 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  calls  for  the  head 
not  only  of  Dean  Rusk  but  also  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 

To  Morse,  our  action  in  Vietnam,  in  which 
we  are  carrying  out  the  solemn  pledges  of 
three  American  Presidents,  is  "Immoral  and 
godless."  He  rages  at  the  word  appeasement. 
But  what  else,  in  fact,  is  it  when  men  in 
public  positions  persistently  find  so  much 
that  Is  wrong  with  us  and  so  much  that  Is 
right  with  the  Communist  invaders?  An- 
other Democratic  Senator,  Russell  Long,  of 
Louisiana,  goes  to  the  heart  of  it. 

For,  he  says  truthfully,  "modern-day  ap- 
peasers  and  isolationists"  are  leading  the 
Communists  to  suppose  "that  we  will  sur- 
render all  Asia  to  them  if  they  will  Just  keep 
up  the  pressure.  So  long  as  our  adversaries 
suspect  that  this  may  be  the  case,  they  are 
going  to  pay  an  increasingly  greater  price  to 
test  our  will." 

Criticism  of  any  foreign  policy  Is,  of  course, 
both  right  and  useful,  so  long  as  critics  do 
not  distort  the  demonstrable  facts  of  history 
beyond  reason  and  beyond  belief.  But  no  de- 
cent dialog  can  be  conducted  with  Senators 
who  use  hysterical  venom  in  place  of  rea- 
son and  shameful  attacks  upon  devoted  pub- 
lic men — from  the  privileged  sanctuary  of 
the  Senate  floor — in  place  of  logic  and  per- 
suasion. 

Nor  can  such  a  dialog  be  held  with  stu- 
dents who  openly  threaten  to  resist  the  com- 
mon obligation  of  military  service  "unless  we 
get  out  of  Vietnam,"  even  while  they  are 
applauding  motion  picture  propaganda  open- 
ly made  by  the  Communists  In  Vietnam. 
This  Is  nothing  less  than  sedition;  and  from 
men  whose  very  status  as  students  gives 
them  right  now  a  deferment  from  the  draft 
while  better  young  men  are  carrying  rifles 
in  Vietnam. 

Why  don't  we  hear  more  from  the  college 
students  who  do  not  go  along  with  this  sick 
and  ugly  thing?  Where  are  the  college  pro- 
fessors who  respect  history  and  who  do  not 
believe  In  dishonoring  the  honorable  com- 
mitments of  this  counrty?  It  is  past  time 
for  every  American  to  do  his  duty,  so  as 
not  to  allow  these  noisy  and  fatally  foolish 
fringe  groups  to  lead  the  Communists  into 
some  mortal  underestimate  of  the  real 
strength  and  the  real  resolve  of  the  vast, 
sensible  majority  of  the  American  people. 


(Prom  Life  magazine,  Apr.  30,  1965] 
Two-Pronged  Attack  on  Vietcong 
It  Is  quite  possible  for  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  to  win  a  war  against  Communist- 
backed  guerrillas.  This  has  Just  been  proved 
in  the  Congo,  where  the  Tshombe  govern- 
ment's mercenary-led  army  has  swept  the 
Simba  rebels  out  of  the  crucial  northeast. 
"The  water  has  dried  up  in  the  Congo,"  said 
one  Leopoldville  observer,  referring  to  Mao 
Tse-tung's  famous  textbcx)k  for  guerrillas, 
which  tells  them  to  move  among  the  villagers 
Uke  fish. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  much  vaster  and 
more  complicated  than  the  Simba  action,  but 
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it  is  also  a  giierrilla  var  In  which  the  Viet- 
cong  still  rflove  like  fish.  Its  military  ob- 
jectives are  not  the  bases  and  bridges  our 
bombers  have  been  clobbering  In  the  north 
but  the  villages  and  rice  fields  where  most  of 
the  15  million  South  Vietnamese  try  to  live 
and  work.  It  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  mili- 
tary war  and  "will  be  won  or  lost  here  in  the 
provinces,"  as  Joseph  Grainger,  the  civilian 
AID  man  recently  killed  by  the  Vietcong, 
wrote  his  mother.  Like  hundreds  of  other 
U  S.  civilians  trying  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
Vietnamese,  he  was  fighting  the  political  war. 
It  is  that  war  In  which  Ho  Chi  Minh  still 
thinks  he  has  the  advantage  and  which  our 
bombers  alone  cannot  win. 

There  is  nevertheless  mounting  evidence 
that  the  air  raids  in  North  Vietnam  and  the 
general  firming  up  of  the  U.S.  military  com- 
mitment have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
decisive  political  equation  m  Vietnam.  Our 
Increased  pressure  has  slowed  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies from  Hanoi,  boosted  the  morale  of  the 
S^^igon  government  and  armed  forces,  and  in- 
creased the  willingness  of  Vietnamese  peas- 
ants to  volunteer  much  needed  information. 
The  military  and  political  wars  interact  on 
each  other.  It  is  therefore  idle  to  criticize 
the  "official  theory  of  the  war,"  which  in- 
cludes bombing,  on  the  ground  that  the  war 
can  t  be  won  by  airplanes. 

President  Johnson  is  right  to  pursue  his 
"official  theory"  until  its  full  results  are 
proved.  He  is  right  to  Ignore  the  untimely 
ruggestioa  of  Senator  Fvlbjught  for  suspend- 
ing the  air  strikes.  He  is  right  to  intensify 
U.S.  support  of  the  Vietnamese  Army,  to  ex- 
tend the  sea  patrols  and  to  pursue  other 
forms  of  action  recommended  by  McNamara 
and  Taylor  after  their  meeting  In  Honolulu 
last  week. 

We  even  sympathize  with  the  Impulse, 
though  not  the  method,  of  Johnsons  im- 
patient handling  of  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Shastn  and  other  unhelpful  critics  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Johnson  himself  adopted 
the  proposal  of  17  neutralist  nations  meeting 
at  Belgrade  for  unconditional; discussions 
toward  a  cease-fire  and  peace.  Since  Moscow, 
Peiping  and  Hanoi  have  all  spurned  that  pro- 
posal, the  diplomatic  ball  is  not  in  Johnsons 
court.  He  Is  right  to  pursue  the  tough  side 
of  his  well  balanced  policy.  He  could  report 
a  fortnight  ago  that  "news  from  the  battle- 
front  is  Improving;"  he  can  legitimately  hope 
to  report  better  diplomatic  news  before  too 
long. 

The  political  war  In  the  villages,  mean- 
while, needs  beefing  up  along  with  the  mili- 
tary war.  Johnson  has  premised  "a  massive 
new  eSort  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  southeast  Asia"  and  appointed  Eugene 
Black  to  work  out  details  with  the  U.N.  He 
has  Just  sent  rural  electrl.ncatlon  experts  to 
Saigon.  More  effort  along  the  same  lines  need 
not  await  a  cease-f.re.  The  villagers  need 
more  protection  against  Vietcong  terrorism 
and  they  also  need  more  tangible  expecta- 
tions against  Vietcong  promises.  Apathy  as 
well  as  fear  compose  the  water  in  which  the 
Vietcong  swim. 
As  In  the  Congo,  it  can  be  dried  up. 


[From  Life  magazine.  Apr.  30, 1965] 

Is  THE  VIETCONG  SVCH   A  StTlE  WINNER  AFTER 

All? 

(Note — The  following  Is  excerpted  from  a 
four-part  series  In  the  liberal  French  weekly 
LTIxpress.  It  Is  by  the  respected  French  cor- 
respondent Georges  Chaffard  and  is  the  first 
assessment  from  behind  enemy  lines  of  the 
effect  of  toughened  US.  policy  on  the  Viet- 
cong and  North  Vietnam  ) 

The  American  Air  Force's  show  of  strength, 
the  encampment  of  marines  In  central  Viet- 
nam, the  use  of  new  weapons,  China's  and 
Russia's  relatively  passive  attitude  have 
tended  to  arrest  pacifist  trends  which  had 
begun  to  be  rampant  in  Saigon.    In  the  capi- 


tal, one  la  no  longer  so  sure  the  Vietcong 
will  be  the  real  winners;  American  determi- 
nation makes  one  think.  In  short,  a  turn 
In  public  opinion  has  begun. 

In  the  military  domain,  the  Influx  of  muni- 
tions and  the  new  Marine  units  will  force 
the  Vietcong  command  to  attempt  a  few  de- 
ci.iive  operations  before  the  weight  of  the 
formidable  American  machine  burdens  them 
much  longer.  It  would  be  no  surprise,  there- 
fore, if  an  offensive  were  launched  shortly  by 
regular  battalions  against  the  Da  Nang  base, 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

However,  such  an  increase  in  eflfort  by  the 
Vietcong  will  coincide  with  an  appreciable  de- 
crease In  the  flow  of  aid  by  land  and  sea  from 
the  north.  Tlie  heavy  arms — 105  cannons, 
antiaircraft  weapons.  81-milllmeter  mor- 
tars— required  to  attack  American  troops 
head  on  and  to  neutralize  their  air  stipport 
are  scarce.  There  is  no  other  choice  than  to 
chance  supplies  from  the  north.  But  only 
limited  activity  is  possible  on  the  infiltration 
routes  along  the  Laotian  border:  first,  be- 
cause the  American  bombing  raids  occur  al- 
most daily;  then,  because  the  north-south 
trip  last*  many  weeks  personnel  Is  decimated 
from  malaria  and  dysentery;  finally,  because 
the  American-South  Vietnamese  Special 
Forces  operating  along  the  border  have  so- 
phisticated detecting  devices  which  allow 
them  to  pinpoint  far  in  advance  the  truck 
convoys  which  sometimes  try  to  come  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail. 

The  sea  route  is  both  shorter  and  more  ef- 
ficient. But  the  7th  Fleet's  program  to  pro- 
vide small  boats  will  be  accelerated  and  but- 
tressed by  the  addition  of  small  craft  of  a 
type  similar  to  mines'.veepers. 

A  decrease  in  the  flow  of  aid  when  the 
Vietcong  needs  it  most,  and  the  psycholog- 
ic.il  repercussions  of  the  American  strikes 
in  the  north,  will  place  the  Vietcong  In  a 
difficult  position  in  the  weeks  to  come.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  those  hardened  fighters 
arc  re.idy  to  yield.  They  continue  to  voice 
confidence  in  the  validity  of  their  reasoning 
and  to  bet  that  Americans  will  not  escalate 
the  war  beyond  the  fatal  point.  Moreover, 
some  statements  dropped  by  people  In  the 
Vietcong  suggest  that  after  all  it  Is  now  up 
to  the  North  to  "sweat." 

Since  tht  first  American  air  strike  In  Aug- 
ust 1364  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident, 
the  Government  and  the  military  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  have  begun  to  prepare  a  new 
resistance  on  their  own.  Food  and  ammu- 
nition stocks  have  been  replenished  In  the 
higher  regions.  In  fortresses  held  at  one  time 
p  gainst  the  French.  Military  training  for 
peasant  and  workers'  militias  has  been  in- 
tensified. An  evacuation  plan  for  the  fac- 
tories and  their  personnel  has  been  de- 
veloped. Since  the  Donghol  bombings  in 
February,  port  of  Hanoi's  civilian  popula- 
tion has  been  sent  to  the  provinces,  starting 
with  the  women  and  children — 80.000  per- 
sons had  left  Hanoi  by  the  beginning  of 
March.  The  ministries  are  prepared  to  evac- 
uate en  masse  the  capital  archives  and  gov- 
ernment staff. 

The  principal  danger  for  North  Vietnam 
Is  not  an  Invasion  of  American  troops.  But 
If  American  aircraft  raze  the  factories  around 
Hanoi,  destroy  the  port  of  Haiphong,  deacti- 
vate the  coal  mines  of  Hongay.  flatten  under 
their  bombs  the  famotis  steel  complex  of 
Thai  Nguyen — the  pride  of  North  Vietnamese 
Industry — and.  finally,  sever  the  three  rail- 
ways which  link  Hanoi  to  Haiphong  and  to 
Red  China  (Langson  and  Yunnan),  then  the 
country  is  paralyzed — 18  million  North  Viet- 
namese reduced  to  a  subsistence  economy, 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  "In  that 
case,  we  would  be  done  for,"  admitted  a 
Hanoi  official. 

To  avoid  such  a  collapse,  the  Republic  of 
North  Vietnam  needs  antiaircraft  weapons 
and  planes  capable  of  matching  the  Ameri- 
can armada.     It  needs  to  rebuild  Its  chain 


of  radar  stations  methodically  destroyed  by 
American  bombers.  It  does  not  need  volun- 
teers, Chinese  or  otherwise.  It  would  have 
no  use  for  them  as  long  as  It  Is  not  faced 
with  the  threat  of  land  Invasion.  The  pres- 
ence of  Chinese  is,  furthermore,  unwanted 
because  of  the  p>olltlcai  debt  that  would  be 
felt  around  North  Vietnam. 

But  who  will  provide  Vietcong  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap  with  the  modern  weapons  he 
needs?  China?  It  does  not  even  have  any 
of  its  own.  Russia?  The  Russians  would 
Intervene  in  the  Vietnamese  trouble  only 
reluctantly.  Privately,  the  Russians  explain 
that  a  Soviet-United  States  war  would  be  a 
horrible  thing  and  could  not  be  accepted  ex- 
cept for  a  stake  more  important  than  Viet- 
nam. Let  the  leaders  of  Hanoi  begin  by 
helping  themselves,  and  Moscow  will  give  aid. 
In  this  connection,  one  Soviet  official 
cracked:  "When  a  man  Is  losing  his  pant*, 
would  you  want  someone  to  give  him  a  belt? 
Let  him  pull  up  his  pants  first." 

But  one  thing  Is  certain:  if  the  war  were 
to  spread  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  were  to  climb  the  last  steps  of  an 
escalating  war.  Hanoi  would  not  yield. 
North  Vietnam's  regular  army  would  no 
longer  hesitate  to  join  hands  openly  with 
the  resistance  fighters  In  the  South. 

The  French  Communist  Party  delegation 
was  in  North  Vietnam  several  months  ago. 
In  the  course  of  lengthy  discussion,  the 
Hanoi  leaders  explained  the  substance  of 
their  objectives  for  South  Vietnam:  to  ob- 
tain the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  (but 
under  conditions  that  would  not  cnuse  the 
United  States  to  lose  facel ;  to  reestablish  the 
traditional  exchanges  between  the  two  zones 
(the  North  needs  South  Vietnamese  rice 
urgently) . 

So  far  as  negotiations  are  concerned. 
North  Vietnam  is  more  than  willing  to  Join 
In  any  peace  talks  which  would  give  It  a 
chance  for  the  "diplomatic  homecoming" 
dreamed  of  since  1954.  and  to  appear  at  such 
talks  as  the  prime  Vietnamese  spokesman. 
Ironically,  the  American  bombings  have  In- 
creased the  desire  for  negotiations  (to  spare 
the  North  from  systematic  destruction  of  li« 
economic  network),  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing the  desire  harder  to  articulate  without 
appearing  to  give  in  to  the  "imperialist 
gangsters." 

Tliere  have  been  a  number  of  recent  popu- 
lar revolts  In  Namdinh,  North  Vietnam. 
They  were  put  down  quickly,  but  they 
showed  that  tightened  police  controls  and 
the  Increased  deprivations  Imposed  by  the 
shadow  of  war  have  been  poorly  received. 

An  Interruption  of  aid  from  Hanoi  to  the 
Vietcong  could  only  lead  to  bargaining. 
Even  the  Vietcong  guerrillas,  living  under 
extremely  difficult  conditions  In  their  hide- 
outs, where  they  strut  around  In  front  of 
any  foreign  visitors,  hope  for  peace.  But  the 
guerrillas  make  harsher  demands  than  their 
allies  In  Hanoi.  They  are  afraid  of  being 
duped  by  diplomatic  maneuverlngs  and  are 
tired  of  playing  the  game  of  North  Vietnam 
as  well  as  that  of  the  pro-American  middle 
class  of  Saigon. 

Finally,  the  National  Liberation  Front 
feels  It  can  win  the  war  with  its  own  forces 
and  doesn't  need  to  accept  a  doubtful 
compromise. 

My  most  Interesting  contact  on  this  point 
has  been  a  vice  chairman  of  the  NLF.  Huynh 
Tanh  Pat.  a  dry  and  smiling  little  man  who 
fought  with  the  Peace  Movement  before 
Joining  the  Vietcong. 

"Doesn't  the  Increasingly  serious  nature  of 
American  Intervention  bother  you?"  I  asked 
him.  "We  are  convinced  that  the  Americans 
won't  go  beyond  certain  limits."  he  replied 
"That's  why  Hanoi  hasn't  retaliated  by  send- 
ing troops  south." 

"We're  ready  to  fight  for  10  years,  20  years 
or  more."  asstires  one  NLF  proclamation  is- 
sued March  22.    But  at  the  same  time,  the 
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reeular  battalions  and  one  section  of  the  ad- 
mUiistratlve  personnel  of  South  Vietnam 
^re  retreating  to  the  mountains  north  of 
SalRon  leaving  behind  them  farewell  mes- 
sages strongly  reminiscent  of  1954,  epito- 
mized m  the  slogan :  "Provisional  withdrawal 
to  return  another  day." 

Wasn't  this  the  admission  of  defeat  In 
South  Vietnam?  Certainly  they  hoped  that 
by  regrouping  the  major  portion  of  their  reg- 
ular troops  in  a  less  accessible  place,  they 
could  establish  Impenetrable  citadels  which 
vould  be  assets  In  negotlattons. 

I  often  questioned  my  contacts  In  the  NLF 
on  aid  extended  by  the  North.  The  answer 
was  never  a  flat  denial.  It  was  more  an  In- 
direct admission  that  betrayed  the  inade- 
quacy of  this  aid:  "If  you  think  It  is  easy 
io  deliver  men  and  cannons  through  the 
Laotion  trails.  •   •   •"  one  said  to  me. 

Guerrillas  In  the  southern  areas  sometimes 
have  the  Impression  of  being  left  to  their 
own  resources.  The  situation  is  certainly 
different  in  central  Vietnam  and  In  the 
mountain  regions,  near  the  Laotian  infiltra- 
tion routes. 

Up  to  the  last  few  months,  mostly  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  Vietcong  were  sent  to  the 
south.  These  men  had  retreated  to  the 
north  after  1954  and  volunteered  to  return 
to  their  native  provinces.  But  now  Tonkin 
(native  northern)  groups  are  taking  part  in 
the  convoys — first  because  the  veterans  of 
1954  have  grown  older  and  are  not  always 
capable  of  undertaking  long  treks  through 
the  underbrush;  secondly,  because  once  they 
arrive  in  the  South,  their  first  thought  is  to 
see  their  families.  Some  do  not  rejoin  their 
units. 

Progressively,  as  the  war  has  escalated,  the 
Vietcong  administration  Itself  has  been 
lorced  to  levy  taxes — first  In  produce,  then 
In  money — and  to  draft  soldiers.  Taxes  and 
the  draft  are,  in  normal  times,  considered  by 
any  peasant  In  the  world  to  be  a  necessary 
evil.  But  when  you  have  believed,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm,  that  the  new  leaders  are 
going  to  do  away  with  one  or  the  other  and 
when,  on  top  of  it  all,  still  anc\ther  authority, 
Saigon,  continues  to  get  Its  cut  and  recruit 
Its  soldiers,  you  can  understand  the  sort  of 
pained  resignation  in  the  faces  of  the  peas- 
ants. Certainly  the  arguments  of  the  Viet- 
cong are  glib,  letting  everyone  think  any- 
thing bad  that  happens  is  the  fault  of  the 
American  aggressors.  But  the  buildup  evi- 
dent in  the  air  attacks  and  the  all  too 
obvious  destructive  powers  of  napalm  and 
gas  have  thrown  the  country  people  Into  a 
itate  ol  mind  close  to  rebellion.  Now  it  isn't 
Just  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans  that 
they  want.  They  want  peace;  no  matter 
what  the  terms  are  and  no  matter  who  the 
leaders  are. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Frequently  when  I 
hear  discussions  urging  our  withdrawal, 
the  thought  comes  to  me:  To  what  area 
shall  we  withdraw?  How  far  must  we 
retreat  to  become  freed  of  this  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  nations  of  the  free 
world? 

I  have  in  mind  that  during  the  French 
Indochina  war,  the  Geneva  Pact  was 
made.  By  that  pact,  it  was  determined 
that  certain  lands  would  be  given  to  the 
Communists,  certain  southern  parts 
would  be  assigned  to  the  nations  of  the 
free  world,  and  that  that  would  bring 
tranquillity  to  that  area.  But  we  have 
found  that  that  did  not  bring  peace. 

The  Communists  were  not  content 
with  the  creation  of  a  dividing  line.   We 


had  trouble  in  Laos,  which  was,  of 
course,  a  part  of  French  Indochina.  In 
1962  we  made  a  pact  declaring  that  Laos 
would  be  neutral.  Many  of  us  contended 
that  a  coalition  government  in  Laos 
would  not  work.  But  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ments of  other  nations  made  an  agree- 
ment to  create  a  three-headed  govern- 
ment, with  a  neutral  in  the  middle,  a 
Communist  on  the  left,  and  a  conserva- 
tive on  the  right.  That  was  3  years  ago. 
The  nations  of  the  West  pulled  out 
their  men.  France  did.  The  United 
States  did.  The  Communists  did  not. 
If  our  position  in  South  Vietnam  is  dan- 
gerous, it  is  partly  as  a  consequence  of 
what  happened  in  Laos  in  1962. 

My  question  is:  Where  do  we  run  to? 
Will  we  have  quiet  and  tranquillity  if  we 
pull  out?  What  will  happen  in  Thai- 
land? What  will  happen  in  Malaysia? 
What  will  be  likely  to  happen  in  Taiwan? 
How  far  away  must  we  go  to  appease  the 
Communists?  Has  tlie  Senator  from 
Wyoming  given  any  thought  to  that? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  discerning  question. 
He  himself  is  an  expert  on  this  subject, 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  has  given  deep 
study  and  thought  to  the  problem. 

We  ought  to  have  learned  the  hard 
way  in  history  that  the  appetite  of  an 
aggressor  is  not  satisfied  by  giving  him 
a  little;  by  giving  him  somebody  else's 
food  supply  or  somebody  else's  territory. 
We  tried  that  with  Mr.  Hitler.  We  tried 
it  in  Austria.  We  tried  it  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. We  tried  it  in  Poland,  hoping 
to  succeed,  but  the  only  result  was  to 
intensify  the  hunger  and  ambition  of  a 
dictator. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  answer 
this  question  by  saying  that  we  still 
have  our  great  power — our  Navy  and  our 
Air  Force — and  that  we  should  pull  out 
and  get  off  the  mainland.  But  by  pulling 
off  the  mainland  of  Asia  we  forfeit  one 
of  the  great  prizes  in  modern  power 
structure;  namely,  southeast  Asia  to 
mainland  China. 

We  could  have  pulled  out  of  Western 
Europe  in  1945,  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  We  alone  had  the  atom  bomb,  and 
we  could  have  defended  ourselves  in  a 
very  narrow  way  by  maintaining  our 
own  defenses  and  leaving  Europe  to  de- 
fend itself.  But  Europe  is  a  great  ally. 
She  is  a  great  source  of  strength.  Eu- 
rope wanted  to  know  if  we  would  pull 
out  or  whether  we  would  stay  and  help 
her  to  become  independent;  to  help  re- 
sist the  encroachment  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion upon  the  West.  Berlin  answered 
that  question.  We  answered  with  no 
uncertainty. 

The  same  kind  of  question  is  argued 
today.  We  would  not  have  the  same 
power  if  we  made  our  enemy  more  power- 
ful by  retreat.  Our  relative  strentth 
would  be  diminished.  \ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions for  8  years.  I  have  heard  the  ad- 
vice of  Secretaries  of  State,  Secretaries 


of  Defense,  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and,  indirectly,  the  advice  of 
the  Presidents  who  have  held  office  since 
1956.  I  have  also  heard  the  advice  of 
President  Truman. 

The  record  will  show  that  every  Presi- 
dent, beginning  with  Truman  and  con- 
tinuing through  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson;  every  Secretary  of  State, 
every  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  every 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has 
taken  the  uniform  position  that  the  secu- 
rity of  our  coimtry  is  wrapped  up  in 
keeping  southeast  Asia  in  the  Bands  of 
people  and  governments  that  are  friendly 
to  the  West. 

Time  and  again,  I  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion, If  we  should  pull  out  of  southeast 
Asia,  what  would  happen?  The  answer 
has  been  that  a  vacuum  would  be  cre- 
ated; that  the  Communists  would  step 
in;  and  that  the  first  line  of  defense  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  being 
10,000  mUes  away,  would  be  moved  to 
the  shores  of  Califoraia,  or  even,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  shores  of  Hawaii. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  touched 
on  a  subject  that  we  have  forgotten,  that 
is,  the  history  of  what  occurred  in  the 
days  of  Hitler,  in  1933,  when  World  War 
I  had  been  concluded  and  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  other  treaties  were  made. 
Two  important  provisions  were  included 
in  those  treaties.  One  was  that  Ger- 
many was  not  to  have  a  military  force; 
second,  that  the  Rhineland  was  to  be  a 
neutral,  nonmilitarized  area. 

That  pact  was  kept  until  Hitler  came 
into  power.  In  1933,  in  violation  of  the 
pact.  Hitler  began  to  conscript  German 
youth.  France  and  England  protested: 
"You  are  violating  the  treaty."  But  that 
was  as  far  as  they  went.  Hitler  built 
up  his  500,000  men  into  storm  troops  and 
then  moved  into  the  Rhineland.  That 
was  in  1935,  as  I  recall.  The  United 
States  protested  the  action  in  the  Rhine- 
land.  We  said:  "You  are  violating  the 
treaty."  But  that  was  all  that  was  done. 
Hitler's  maw  was  not  appeased.  He 
wanted  Austria,  so  Chamberlain  went  to 
Austria  with  his  umbrella.  It  is  a  pitiful 
and  shameful  episode  to  read  how  that 
great  man  trembled  in  the  presence  of 
Hitler.  But  he  laid  dow'n  the  rule  and 
surrendered  Austria. 

The  world  thought  that  that  would 
satisfy  Hitler.  But  no;  he  then  asked 
for  the  Sudetenland  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  same  story  was  repeated. 
Hitler  got  Sudetenland  and  then  said, 
"That  is  not  enough.  I  now  want 
Czechoslovakia."  Mussolini  went  into 
Ethiopia.  He  took  Albania,  a  nearby 
country.  Then  Hitler  said,  "I  want  the 
corridor  to  Poland  up  to  Danzig."  He  de- 
manded it.  It  was  not  given  to  him  im- 
mediately. 

Then,  France  and  England  said,  "We 
cannot  stand  it  any  longer.  We  must 
fight."  They  decided  to  defend  them- 
selves at  the  time  that  was  most  danger- 
ous, and  at  a  time  that  insured  that  the 
loss  of  life  would  be  tremendous  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  have  been  if  they 
had  stopped  him  from  militarizing  the 
Rhineland,  and  developing  his  military 
forces. 
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What  the  property  damage  was  and 
what  the  loss  of  Ufe  was  through  that 
progi-am  of  appeasement  can  never  be 
told. 

All  we  know  is  that  the  lands  of  the 
earth  contain  the  bodies  of  the  men  who 
died  in  the  millions  because  freemen 
did  not  have  the  will  to  say,  "You  can- 
not continue  to  violate  your  pacts." 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  statement.  We  all  want  peace. 
It  would  be  calloused  and  wrong  to  think 
that  there  is  anyone  within  our  country, 
especially  those  with  high  responsibility, 
who  does  not  want  to  insure  that  our 
youth  shall  be  free  from  the  ravages  of 
war. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  conviction  that 
we  can  never  surrender  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  Communists.  Satisfaction  will 
come  to  them  only  when  their  flag  is  on 
our  dome  and  we  are  the  slaves  of  the 
dictators.  Those  who  argue  retreat  and 
withdrawal  have  no  conception  of  what 
the  eventual  price  might  be. 

I  am  not  one  who  would  say  to  the  men 
who  fought  in  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  and  Korea.  "Your  valor  has  been  for- 
gotten." I  am  not  one  who  would  say 
to  the  families  of  soldiers  who  were  killed, 
"We  care  not  for  those  who  died."  We 
owe  something  to  those  who  died  and  to 
the  families  of  those  who  died. 

President  Johnson  does  not  want  this 
involvement.  He  has  not  brought  it  upon 
us.  It  is  the  Communists  who  have  cre- 
ated this  situation.  The  situation  will 
grow  worse  if  we  show  any  sign  or  indi- 
cation that  we  do  not  have  faith  in  our 
country. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  suggest  to  him  that  he  should 
have  been  a  professor  of  history  in  view 
of  his  recitation  of  the  history  of  the 
thirties,  which  years  produced  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  It  is  a  history  that  ought 
not  to  be  repeated  now  for  any  citizens 
of  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  history  re- 
peats itself.  But  it  was  the  great  his- 
torian, Arnold  Toynbee,  who  reminded  us 
that  history  repeats  itself  only  when  men 
make  the  same  mistakes  again.  It  is  no 
great  disaster  to  make  a  mistake  some- 
times. But  it  can  be  a  disaster  if  one 
makes  the  same  mistake  again. 

We  have  the  story  of  the  thirties,  as 
has  been  so  ably  related  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  to  guide  us  now.  There  are 
those  who  raise  the  question,  "What  is 
the  connection  between  the  western  and 
the  eastern  world?  Their  philosophy, 
standards,  and  priorities  are  different  in 
the  East."  I  say  to  those  who  raise  those 
questions  that  there  is  one  common  de- 
nominator. That  is  the  integrity,  in- 
dependence, and  knowledge  that  an  ag- 
gressor cannot  be  stopped  by  feeding  him 
someone  else's  possessions.  An  aggressor 
must  be  stopped  by  our  willingness  to 
risk  the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  withstand  his  continued  pressure 
to  move  into  new  areas. 

That  is  the  issue  in  the  East  right  now. 
I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  our  fron- 
tiers would  be  pushed  back  to  Hawaii,  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  or  Boston.    I  be- 


lieve that  we  would  still  have  Okinawa 
as  a  bastion  of  our  defense  there.  We 
would  still  have  some  support  at  Taiwan. 
We  would  have  the  advantage  of  our 
Navy  and  air  bases.  However,  the  real 
point  is  that  the  moment  a  critical  area 
is  given  to  the  other  side  in  southeast 
Asia,  at  that  time  we  diminish  our  rela- 
tive power  in  the  world.  This  part  of 
southeast  Asia  has  been  a  key  goal  of 
major  powers  throughout  the  history  of 
our  time.  Japan  started  World  War  II 
in  an  effort  to  get  southeast  Asia,  as  I 
have  said  on  another  occasion.  England 
fought  a  war  to  get  it.  So  did  the 
Dutch.  So  did  the  Germans.  So  did  the 
Portuguese.  The  hai-d  fact  is  that  it 
makes  a  difference  who  has  southeast 
Asia,  as  to  what  kind  of  balance  exists 
in  the  world. 

In  my  judgment.  China,  already  with 
more  people  than  it  can  feed  and  with 
its  few  resources  to  get  its  economy  mov- 
ing, is  not  a  power  which  should  be 
permitted  to  walk  freely  into  this  part  of 
the  world. 

In  southeast  Asia  are  great  reposi- 
tories of  rice,  tin,  oil.  bauxite,  and  rub- 
ber. This  indeed  is  a  prize  in  the  hard, 
technique  of  power  politics  around  the' 
world.  Why  hand  it  over  to  the  other 
side  when,  by  the  tide  of  history,  we  have 
placed  upon  us  the  responsibility  of  try- 
ing to  make  the  world  a  little  better, 
a  more  peaceful  and  stable  place  in  which 
to  live? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  pulling  out  of  southeast  Asia. 
I  do  not  feel  that  if  we  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  wait  to  see  what  will  hap- 
pen, there  will  be  an  immediate  pushing 
back  of  the  line.  However,  if  we  pull  out 
of  South  Vietnam,  where  will  the  next 
trouble  spot  be? 

The  next  trouble  spot  will  be  in  that 
area.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
In  my  judgment,  the  next  trouble  spot 
will  be  in  Thailand,  and  there  will  be  in- 
creased trouble  in  Malaya.  They  will 
try  to  cause  riots  and  demonstrations — 
some  nonviolent  and  others  violent — in 
Taiwan  and  Korea. 

There  will  be  no  end  to  it.  Many  peo- 
ple are  duped  into  the  belief  that  we 
should  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam  or 
all  will  be  over.  It  will  not  be  over. 
There  is  not  a  chance  in  the  world  that 
it  will  be  over.  It  is  the  old  domino 
game.  Knock  one  country  over  and  the 
others  fall  successively. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  his  very  fine  presentation  here 
and  for  the  answers  which  he  has  given 
to  the  many  people  who  are  wondering 
why  we  should  be  present  in  southeast 
Asia. 

No  one  wants  to  be  there.  I  wish  we 
could  pull  out.     However,  we  cannot. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  are 
to  buy  the  argument  that  because  this 
nation  borders  on  China,  it  is  in  China's 
sphere  of  influence  and  we  must  get  out 
and  let  China  take  over,  would  not  the 
same  argimient  apply  to  every  other 
country  there,  starting  with  Japan,  Tai- 
wan, the  Philippines,  the  Malay  states, 


Burma,  Pakistan,  and  Iran?  Would  not 
that  argument  in  effect  mean  we  should 
back  out  and  let  them  take  over  900 
million  people? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct;  and 
when  they  take  over  the  900  million  peo- 
ple, will  they  stop  there?  Perhaps  we 
should  have  a  "General  Motors"  for  the 
world,  and  let  it  be  operated  that  way. 
That  is  what  the  meaning  of  it  is. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
hear  the  beginning  of  the  Senator's 
speech,  but  is  it  not  also  correct  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  really  doing  Jhe  fight- 
ing? I  saw  a  headline  in  one  of  our 
newspapers  a  day  or  so  ago  stating  that 
one  American  was  killed.  When  I  read 
further  in  the  story,  I  learned  that  there 
had  been  a  battle  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  and  that  the 
Vietnamese  had  killed  400  Vietcong.  The 
headlines  stated  that  one  American  had 
been  killed. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  killed  about  89,000  of 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese? The  South  Vietnamese  have 
paid  a  lesser  price.  They  have  paid 
about  one-third  of  that  price  in  lives. 

Is  it  not  correct  to  remind  persons  who 
say  we  should  leave  there  and  turn  our 
tails  and  run  and  leave  the  19  million 
people  who  are  there  that  we  are  paying 
only  a  small  price?  The  real  fighting  is 
being  done  by  the  South  Vietnamese, 
whom  we  are  trying  to  help  to  maintain 
their  independence.  When  there  is  talk 
about  an  American  being  killed,  about 
200  or  300  of  the  Vietcong  are  being 
killed  every  day. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution.  We  hear  a  great  cry 
to  the  effect  that  American  blood  is  being 
spilled  and  Americans  are  being  involved. 
There  is  no  alternative.  If  we  pull  out, 
there  will  be  greater  bloodshed.  The 
question  is.  What  should  we  do  in  a  world 
in  which  we  seek  independence  and 
peace;  and  are  we  right  in  paying  the 
price  requiied? 

Not  quite  a  year  ago  I  was  measuring 
the  volume  of  mail  that  came  into  the 
ofHce.  That  very  month  we  had  lost 
seven  men  in  Vietnam.  There  was  a 
basketful  of  mail  protesting  it  as  un- 
necessary. Within  a  month  we  were 
conducting  a  "play"  war  in  Arizona,  and 
in  that  activity  a  dozen  to  15  men  were 
killed.  I  did  not  receive  a  single  letter  of 
protest  against  that. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get  our 
"ducks  in  line,"  we  ought  to  put  our  pri- 
orities in  order.  We  must  expect  to  pay 
a  price,  and  remember  that  peace  is  not 
going  to  be  handed  over  to  us  merely 
because  we  are  "good  guys."  We  must 
pay  a  price  to  achieve  law  and  order. 
The  alternative  is  to  give  up  and  go  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Some  people 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  a  danger- 
ous world  we  are  living  in,  and  it  always 
has  been.  I  was  born  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  There  were  some  inter- 
vening years  when  people  thought  there 
would  never  be  another  great  war.  but 
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g  have  found  that  as  long  as  we  have 
*  struggle  with  those  who  want  to  take 
over  the  whole  world,  as  long  as  there  is 
communism,    they    are    not    going    to 
change  their  spots  or  their  minds.    They 
want  to  take  over  the  whole  world.    So 
it  is  going  to  be  a  danserous  world.    Even 
without  that  factor,  it  would  be  a  danger- 
ous world.    We  mu.st  accept  the  fact  that 
it  is  better  to  accept  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing every  attack  on  freedom.     In  that 
way  we  .shall  live  longer  and  be  happier 
than  we  would  otherwise  be.     Tliere  is 
no  place  else  for  us  to  go.    We  have  found 
out  that  the  world  is  round,  and  that  we 
are  on  the  .same  planet  together.    Those 
who  want  to  back  away  from  Vietnam 
will  find  that  we  will  have  to  stop  them 
somewhere.    V/e  mu.st  confront  them  in 
Vietnam  and  all  over  the  world;  and  it 
is  going  to  be  that  way  in  our  lifetime. 
We  had  better  hope  it  will  be  that  way. 
because  the  alternative  would  be  to  be 
under   the    domination    of    Communi-st 
China  or  Communist  Ru.ssia. 

Refeninr,'  to  the  taking  of  a  popularity 
poll.  I  recall  .so  well,  during  the  fitihting 
in  South  Korea,  when  we  were  helping 
them  to  maintain  their  independence  at 
a  hea\T  cost  in  American  lives,  that  I 
happened  to  be  in  Libya,  inspecting  a 
military  in.stallation.  I  a.sked  their  De- 
fense Minister  about  the  reaction  of  his 
people  to  what  the  United  States  was 
doing  in  South  Korea,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a  .small  nation  .such  as  Libya 
would  applaud  America's  efforts  to  help 
a  srap.ll  counti-y  defend  it.self  against  ag- 
gression. 

His  first  reaction  was:  "It  is  far  away." 
In  other  words,  his  country  really  did  not 
care  much,  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  imagine  that  would  be  the  first  reac- 
tion we  would  get  in  Mall,  Uganda, 
Ghana,  or  any  one  of  the  di-stant  African 
nations,  if  we  were  to  a.?k  them  what 
they  thought  about  U.S.  efforts  to  help 
South  Vietnam  defend  itself.  Whether 
they  knew  anything  about  the  situation 
at  all— which  they  probably  do  not— 
their  probable  reaction  would  be  that  it 
was  none  of  their  concern.  This  is  un- 
derstandable, because  such  countries 
have  never  had  to  carry  such  a  burden, 
have  never  had  to  face  such  a  problem. 
I  am  Quite  sure  they  are  not  particularly 
excited  about  our  involvement  there. 

Someone  was  asking  me  how  much 
concern  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  re- 
garding this  issue.  To  tell  the  truth.  I 
am  sure  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  are 
much  more  concerned  about  voting  rights 
than  they  are  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  can  understand  that. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  are 
very  much  more  concerned  about  voting 
rights  and  civil  rights  matters.  They 
discuss  that  subject  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  discuss  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  well 
pointed  out  that  if  we  are  to  take  a  poll 
to  find  out  what  someone  in  the  Near 
East  thinks  about  it.  or  what  someone 
2.000  miles  away  thinks  about  it.  we  will 
not  get  an  informed  opinion  anyway,  be- 
cause those  people  do  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  ti-y  to  contain  com- 
munism. 


Mr.    McGEE.     If   I   might   .suggest   a 
parallel,  what  might  be  true  in  New  Or- 
leans was  probably  also  true  in  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  let  us  say  in  1935,  concern- 
ing the  aggre.ssions  of  Hitler  in  Western 
Europe.     At  that  time,  his  depredations 
.seemed  a  long  way  away.     Our  country 
had  emerged  from  a  rather  short  history 
with      some       fortunate       experiences. 
Whenever  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe, 
there  were  two  sides,  of  course,  and  we 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  3,000  miles  of  ocean 
between  us  and  the  combatants.    We  had 
the  luxury  of  looking  at  the  two  sides 
and  picking  one,  whenever  one  of  tho.se 
wars  began — even  though  we  may  have 
had  a  stake  in  the  war  at  .some  .stage. 
We  had  the  further  luxury  of  being  able 
to  delay  a  decision  while  .someone  else 
held   the   frontline.     During    the   Fir-st 
World  War,  France  held  the  line,  Eng- 
land held  the  line,  as  did  the  Belgians 
and  the  Dutch.    That  gave  us  time  to 
dawdle  and  delay  until  we  made  up  our 
minds. 
Times  have  changed. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
United  States  is  now  one  of  two  sides 
engaged  in  a  war  in  the  world.    We  have 
no  choice. 

Stiangely,  for  the  fir.st  time  in  history, 
we  find  our.selves  on  the  frontline  of 
the  world  with  no  one  to  hold  the  line 
for  us  until  we  make  up  our  minds. 

The  burden  rests  upon  us.  We  must 
do  the  job.  This  is  not  an  obligation. 
This  is  our  responsibility.  This  is  the 
context  in  which  we  must  view  the  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  us  in  regard  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  forces  at  stake 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  compliment  the  Senr 
ator  from  Wyoming  upon  the  scholarly 
and  careful  way  in  which  he  has  treated 
a  most  difficult  subject.  I  associate  my- 
self v.ith  his  remarks. 

Several  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  most  recently  yesterday,  I  made 
two  i>oints  which  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  again  brought  to 
mind.  First,  as  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  used  to  say  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  "There  is 
no  such  thing  as  instant  peace;  there  is 
only  instant  annihilation." 

Those  who  advocate  either  less  acti\ity 
on  our  part  or  more  activity  on  our  part 
in  southeast  Asia,  with  the  hope  that 
some  immediate  and  dramatic  solution 
of  the  problem  can  take  place,  hope  m 
vain,  because,  as  in  human  aflfaii-s.  in 
international  affairs  much  pei-severance 
and  patience  are  required  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace. 

The  other  point  that  I  think  is  im- 
perative is  one  v.hich  I  also  made  yes- 
terday; that  is  that  he  who  takes  risks 
now  in  order  to  secure  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  is  no  less  a  peacemaker  than  he 
who  asks  for  peace  immediately  with- 
out the  assurance  that  it  can  later  be 
defended,  or  can  be  enforced  even  at 
much  greater  price. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  astute  observation  of  the  situa- 


tion in  Vietnam,  including  the  hopeful 
signs  we  now  see,  especially  in  Atostralia's 
increased  effort  in  that  area.  We  recog- 
nize that  what  is  happening  Is  not  merely 
a  small  conflict  involving  the  people  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam;  it  Involves, 
indeed,  the  peace  and  security  not  only 
of  southeast  A.sia,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  made 
this  point  very  well. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  for  his  comments. 
Although  he  is  ven'  new  in  these  HalLs, 
he  has  quickly  won  a  place  for  himself 
as  a  true  specialist  and  .scholar  on  ques- 
tions involving  the  national  interest.  HLs 
contributions  are  always  con.structive 
and  helpful  as  we  seek  to  dLscass  the 
alternatives  that  confront  us. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  upon  a  most  eloquent  and 
lucid  exposition  of  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  him  sev- 
eral questions. 

Does  the  United  States  have  the  power 
at  this  time  to  make  an  honorable  peace 
in  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  United  States 
have  the  power? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  power  to  make  an 
honorable  peace  at  this  time  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Peace  is  not  achieved  by 
decree.  Peace  is  achieved  when  all  the 
forces  of  power  are  available  to  produce 
agreement  upon  some  stabilizing  settle- 
ment. Therefore,  a  good  bit  more  is 
required  than  what  we  could  strike  in 
the  way  of  sheer  power.  Peace  is  not 
achieved  with  power;  power  merely  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  achieve  peace 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
United  States  is  without  power  to  put 
an  end  to  the  hostilities  at  the  present 
moment,  except  by  way  of  appeasement 
or  surrender? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suppose  we  could  make 
a  decisive  change  there  if  we  were  wan- 
tonly to  use  our  great  airpower  and  ob- 
hterate  Hanoi  and  some  of  the  other 
cities  in  North  Vietnam,  to  start  with. 
Fortunately,  we  have  been  much  more 
restrained.  Our  goal  is  not  to  destroy 
people;  our  goal  is  not  to  obliterate  the 
capital  of  another  land.  Our  goal  is  to 
try  to  deliver  a  message  that  the  aggres- 
sors can  understand  when  it  is  presented 
to  them  in  black  and  white.  Although 
they  may  not  understand  it  on  paper, 
they  are  understanding  it  in  action. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  has 
been  highly  restrained  in  his  applica- 
tion of  escalation  in  the  north  because, 
again,  we  have  selected  the  escalation. 
It  is  planned  escalation  to  meet  a  specific 
target,  at  a  specific  time,  for  a  specific 
purpose.  There  has  not  been  wanton 
warfare  with  the  destruction  of  people. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
escalation  has  been  dehberately  pla:ined 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  enable  us  to 
negotiate  from  strength  and  thus  bring 
an  end  to  hostilities  in  that  part  of  the 
world? 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  it  is.  There  is 
an  old  truism  in  the  realm  of  diplomacy 
among  the  great  powers,  a  truism  tliat 
we  need  to  understand  fully:  that  a  na- 
tion cannot  win  at  the  conference  table 
what  it  is  not  willing  to  risk  on  the 
battlefield.  That  is  a  truism  that  is  as 
old  as  politics  itself.    It  is  still  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
government  which  sits  in  Hanoi  is  the 
only  government  that  could  put  an  im- 
mediate end  to  hostilities  at  this  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Hanoi  could  take  the 
step  right  now  that  could  terminate  hos- 
tilities there  In  the  almost  immediate  fu- 
ture.   It  is  within  their  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  an  old  adace  to 
the  effect  that  even  the  most  righteous 
man  cannot  live  in  peace  unless  his 
wicked  neighbor  is  willing  to  have  him 
do  so.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  exists  because  the  gov- 
erimient  of  Hanoi  is  encouraging  what 
is  called  infiltration,  but  is  really  an  in- 
vasion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Viet- 
cong? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  it  is  true,  because 
the  policies  emanate  from  Hanoi;  and  it 
is  true  because  it  is  to  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  Peiping  to  maintain  uncer- 
tainty, pressure,  and  difficulty  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  made  it  clear  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  the  only  thing  that  is 
necessar>-  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortu- 
nate hostilities  now  is  to  have  the  North 
Vietnamese  cease  their  penetration  of 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  seems  to  me  that  even 
in  elementary  language  or  at  the  ele- 
mentary level,  the  most  elementary  per- 
son could  imderstand  that.  The  lan- 
guage has  been  clear  and  unadulterated. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is 
an  impossibility  for  the  United  States 
to  achieve  peace  by  negotiation  unless 
someone  else  is  willing  to  negotiate? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  takes  two  to  nego- 
tiate. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Has  not  President  John- 
son made  it  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
that  the  United  States  stands  willing  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  peace  in  Vietnam  with 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  negotiate  and 
who  "has  the  power  to  accomplish  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  qualify  my 
answer  by  saying  that  it  is  as  clear  as 
the  noonday  sun  in  Wyoming,  where  the 
sun  shines  all  day;  I  am  not  certain 
about  the  noonday  sun  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  President 
iterated  and  reiterated  that  the  United 
States  stands  willing  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  anyone  who  can  offer  any 
prospects  of  putting  an  end  to  hostilities 
in  southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  he  has.  All 
the  world  is  watching  becau.se  everyone 
understands  the  disposition  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  sit  down  with  anybody,  at  any- 
time, anywhere,  to  discuss  a  settlement 
of  the  problem  in  South  Vietnam. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  again  express  to  him  my 
commendation  upon  an  eloquent,  lucid 
speech. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  H.^RRls  assumed  the 
chair.  > 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  the  President  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  conduct  conver- 
sations with  the  Communists  actually 
involved,  the  Vietcong.  There  are  those 
who  think  that,  for  the  conversations  to 
be  productive,  all  sides  and  factions 
would  have  to  participate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  statement  is  correct.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  made  it  clear  that  he  would 
talk  with  the  Vietcong.  However,  there 
is  very  good  reason  for  not  agreeing  to 
such  conversations.  The  factor  that  is 
so  upsetting  and  unbalancing  is  the  force 
that  is  being  generated  from  Hanoi. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  not  talk  with  the  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  Governments  about 
what  kind  of  government  would  be  in 
Saigon,  but  would  talk  about  what  may 
happen  between  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam. 

What  the  President  has  expressed  in 
his  comments,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is 
that  the  conflict  between  Hanoi  and 
South  Vietnam  is  one  kettle  of  fish  and 
whatever  endemic  civil  strife  there  is 
within  South  Vietnam  is  another. 

These  situations  should  not  be  con- 
fused. There  is  a  much  larger  question 
that  would  have  to  be  resolved  over  a 
much  longer  period  of  time.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  have  these  problems 
mixed  up  around  the  same  conference 
table. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  Senator  is  correct 
and  that  the  two  problems  can  be  kept 
separate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  effort  in  the  gen- 
eral escalation  is  a  genuine  effort  to  try 
to  separate  them.  In  a  measure,  it  is 
succeeding. 

The  first  real  measure  of  actual  sepa- 
ration would  be  the  realization  and  will- 
ingness of  the  Vietminh  to  stop  the 
predatory  activities  across  the  lines. 

That  would  lead  us  to  the  question,  if 
we  were  to  have  such  a  conference, 
"What  could  we  talk  about?"  We  have 
a  self-enforcing  kind  of  arrangement 
that  can  be  made  right  now.  "We  will 
stop  bombing  the  north  if  you  stop  in- 
filtrating into  the  south."  That  is  the 
easiest  kind  of  agreement  to  keep.  We 
can  measure  their  violation  if  the  other 
side  does  not  keep  the  agreement.  Thus, 
there  is  an  obvious  beginning. 

Second,  such  a  discussion  could  lead 
to  agreement  upon  a  delineating  line  sep- 
arating North  Vietnam  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  outcome  of  such  an  agreement,  to 
have  two  Vietnams,  is  not  the  most  de- 
sirable situation  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  any  more  than  two  Koreas,  two 
Chinas,  two  Germanys,  or  two  Berlins. 
However,  this  would  provide  a  start.    It 


would  be  a  place  at  which  to  begin,  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  modified  cease-fire,  some  small 
degree  of  arrangement  which  would  win 
time.  There  would  be  less  violent  things 
done,  and  thus,  through  the  use  of  time, 
we  would  erode  some  of  the  harsher 
emotions  that  now  cloud  the  atmosphere 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

To  that  extent,  I  think  that  it  is  help- 
ful.   

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564  >  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  McGees 
speech, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
that  his  remarks  will  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  in  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  Williams  amendment  at  4:30 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  resen- 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  have  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  moving  to  amend  the 
Williams  amendment.  A  Member  of  the 
Senate  could  easily  hold  the  floor  from 
now  until  4:30  p.m.  and  prevent  any 
other  amendment.  Can  the  majority 
leader  tell  us  what  provision  he  would 
like  to  make  with  respect  to  allowing  the 
Williams  amendment  to  be  debated  and 
amended,  if  need  be.  so  that  Senators 
may  have  their  rights  protected? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  soon  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  com- 
pletes his  speech,  which  I  am  sure  will 
not  be  too  much  longer,  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  take  the  floor  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Williams  amendment 
will  be  free  to  do  so.  We  are  ti-ying  to 
take  this  action  as  an  accommodation 
to  Senators  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  majority 
leader  agree — and  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  his  proposal — that  when  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  might  be 
offered,  a  half  hour  be  allowed  for  de- 
bate to  each  side,  and  if  that  results 
in  extending  the  time  beyond  4:30  p.m., 
the  time  should  thereby  be  extended 
until  such  time  as  the  amendments  to 
the  amendment  are  disposed  of  within 
that  time  limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  prefer  to 
withdraw  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and  let  nature  take  its  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  request. 
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THE  U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

SUPPORTS     A     STUDY     OF     THE 

METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President,  yesterday. 

April  28,  the  delegates  to  the  53d  annual 

meeting  of  the  national  chamber,  U.S. 


rhamber  of  Commerce,  voted  unani- 
mSy  in  supi^ort  of  a  study  of  the  feasl- 
"ui^  of  adopting  the  metric  system  In 

^^f  am^deli^ghtcd  that  such  a  nationally 
orominent  organization  occupying  a 
ipadership  role  in  our  country  and  rep- 
rpsenting  businc.s.smcn  the  length  and 
hreadth  of  our  land  support  this  idea 
and  the  efforts  that  Congressman  George 
P.  MILLER  and  I  have  been  making  m 
iireing  such  a  .study. 
The     chamber's     declaration     noted 

that- 
Most  of  the  world  embraces  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  meiisurement.  Adoption  of  the  tiys- 
lem  in  the  United  States  l.s  worthy  of  study, 
the  theory  that  adherence  to  the  system 
mieht  assist  fuinilmcnt  of  our  International 
responsibilities  and  our  goal  for  Incretuslng 
saleTof  U.S.  goods  abroad.  Became  of  the 
problems  of  conversion,  however,  actual 
adoption  of  the  system  should  not  be  consid- 
ered until  there  has  been  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  adopting  the  sys- 
tem generally,  or  in  spccllic  fields.  In  the 
Dnitcd  suites.  Such  a  study  should  de- 
termine clearly  the  costs  and  economic  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  conversion. 
The  chamber  encourages  the  conduct  of  such 
a  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr  President,  my  bill  S.  774  would 
accomplish  exactly  what  the  chamber 
supports  in  its  declaration.  I  am  hopeful 
that  other  equally  prominent  groujjs  will 
now  lend  their  supiwrt  to  such  a  study, 
for  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  to  do  so. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  kindness  in  the  past  in 
holding  hearings  on  the  metric  system, 
the  study  of  which  is  being  assisted  by 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  shall  have  hear- 
ings before  too  long,  depending  upon  the 
heavy  pressure  of  business  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  country  owes  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  having  taken  the  lead  in  this  meas- 
ure. It  has  taken  some  doing  to  arouse 
interest  in  this  measure.  The  Senator 
has  made  a  great  contribution.  He  has 
performed  an  unusual  service  in  bring- 
ing the  measure  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  because 
of  the  spontaneous  and  parallel  action 
of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
I  took  the  liberty  of  discussing  the  pro- 
posal at  this  time. 


CLOSER  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE 
VATICAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  now  that  it 
is  apparent  that  Pope  Paul  VI  is  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  Pope  John  XXIII  in 
setting  for  himself  the  twin  goals  of 
peace  in  our  world  and  closer  relation- 
ships between  our  various  Christian 
faiths  and  even  between  peace-seeking 
men  of  all  beliefs,  I  believe  we  should 
take  action  to  help  further  these  objec- 
tives. Why?  Because  the  objectives  of 
peace  and  the  general  ecumenical  move- 
ment coincide  100  percent  with  our  own 
American  national  interests. 


Since  this  is  the  case,  I  believe  our  ad- 
ministration should  take  steps  to  main- 
tain a  closer  relationship  with  the  Vati- 
can. There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  in 
this  idea.  For  73  years,  from  1797  to 
1870,  the  United  States  had  consular 
relations  with  the  Vatican,  and  in  fact 
maintained  regular  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican  from  1848  to  1868. 
These  relations  only  ended  when  the 
kingdom  of  a  united  Italy  took  over  the 
papal  states  in  1870. 

Before  and  after  World  War  II,  from 
1939  to  1951,  Presidents  R,oosevelt  and 
Truman  sent  Myron  Taylor,  complete 
with  an  ofTicial  staff,  as  a  personal  rep- 
resentative to  the  Pope.  I  suggest  that 
this  latter  approach,  or  one  similar  to  it, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  at  this 
time.  . 

The  initiative  of  Pope  John,  w-hich 
Pope  Paul  continues,  puts  the  Vatican  in 
the  vanguard  of  peace.  Pope  Paul's  his- 
toric tours  of  the  Holy  Land  and  India 
provided  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
the  profound  influence  for  peace  which 
his  papacy  holds.  In  this  age  of  possible 
total  and  instant  annihilation,  the  U.S. 
Government  surely  should  "be  in  daily, 
official  contact  with  the  Catholic 
Church's  campaign  to  literally  save  the 
world  from  its  own  physical  self-destruc- 
tion. 

Simply  from  the  viewpoint  of  knowing 
all  that  is  going  on  around  the  world  and 
particularly  behind  the  curtain,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
not  having  direct  access  to  the  Vatican 
and  its  information  and  intelligence. 

If  such  a  strong  Protestant  country  as 
the  United  Kingdom  where  Anglicanism 
is  the  established  church  in  England  and 
Wales  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  oc- 
cupies the  same  role  in  Scotland,  can 
maintain  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican,  as  it  has  done  since  1928, 
certainly  we  can  afford  to  do  so. 

If  reports  are  con-ect  that  the  Vatican 
and  the  atheistic  Soviet  Union  are  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  some  sort 
of  diplomatic  relationship,  the  United 
States  would  even  more  seem  able  to  af- 
ford to  do  so. 

Cardinal  Koenig  of  Austria,  who  at  my 
suggestion,  on  April  7,  1964,  opened  our 
own  Senate  with  prayer,  has  actually 
been  named  by  the  Vatican  to  establish 
contact  with  atheistic  groups. 

In  fact,  50  countries,  including  Com- 
munist Cuba,  presently  maintain  dip- 
lomatic relations  and  representatives  at 
the  Vatican.  Only  about  half  of  these 
nations  could  be  characterized  as  Roman 
Catholic  nations.  Moreover,  more  than 
half  the  members  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  are  among  those  nations  main- 
taining diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Vatican. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  sensitivities 
of  my  fellow  Protestants.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing for  immediate  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. What  I  am  asking  is  that  the  gen- 
eral question  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Vatican  be  once  again  examined  by  our 
administration  and  that  some  sort  of 
rapport  or  diplomatic  relationship  be  es- 
tablished, perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President. 


THE 
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CRISIS    IN    THE 
REPUBLIC 
SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  the 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  will 
require  the  most  intensive  U.S.  scrutiny 
and  vigilance  in  the  next  few  days. 

President  Johnson  has  already  taken 
swift  steps  to  protect  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans in  that  troubled  island.  Four  hun- 
dred marines  have  been  sent  in  by  heli- 
copter, and  additional  forces  are  stand- 
ing by  at  sea. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  wise 
and   prompt  action   in  this   crisis. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  this  pres- 
sure in  the  Caribbean  has  been  fomented 
in  conjunction  with  the  crisis  in  Viet- 
nam, to  divert  and  distract  the  United 
States 

But  we  do  know  this — there  is  already 
evidence  that  among  the  rebe's  who  seek 
to  return  Juan  Bosch  to  power  are 
known  Communists  who  have  recently 
returned  from  Cuba  and  Czechoslovakia. 
We  know  that  Fidel  Castro  was  behind 
terrorist  activity  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  1963 — that  he  shifted  his  ef- 
forts to  subvert  the  Caribbean  to  the 
nearby  Dominican  Republic  after  fail- 
ing to  shake  Venezuela  with  guerrilla 
warfare  tactics. 

I  said  in  1963,  after  President  Bosch 
was  deposed,  that  I  was  more  concerned 
about  the  Dominican  Republic  than  any 
other  counti-y  in  Latin  America. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  this  island 
may  hold  the  important  key  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Caribbean,  and  we  must 
therefore  move  quickly  to  prevent  any 
break  in  the  dike  of  hemispheric  soli- 
darity. 

President  Johnson  has  called  in  the 
leaders  of  Congress  on  this  fast-develop- 
ing situation  and  he  has  our  unqualified 
support. 

He  has  appealed  for  a  cease-fire  and 
advised  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  on  all  developments. 
The  Council  is,  at  this  very  moment, 
reviewing  this  critical  situation  and  I  am 
confident  that  working  together,  this 
new  threat  can  be  met  and  peace  re- 
stored to  this  area  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  United  States  has  learned  from 
history  and  does  not,  I  am  sure,  intend 
to  let  Castro  widen  his  sphere  of  influ- 
ence or  to  let  the  Dominican  Republic 
become  another  Cuba. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 

amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States. 

Mr.    HART.      Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
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the  distinguished  minority  leader,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  tlie  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr    HART.     I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, which  is  extremely  desirable  and 
attractive  in  its  general  implications, 
raises  many  serious  questions  with  re- 
spect to  exactly  how  the  language  will  be 
interpreted  and  what  will  be  the  ambit 
of  its  interpretation-  The  Senator  has 
already  accepted  a  modification  with  re- 
spect to  confining  it  to  Federal  elections. 
There  are  many  other  practices — for 
example,  those  practices  engaged  in 
normally  by  political  parties  and  civic 
organizations,  such  as  giving  voters  a 
ride  from  their  homes  to  the  polliiag 
places  if  they  are  physically  unable  to 
get  there,  and  so  forth.  All  these  points 
are  raised  by  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  a 
}  series  of  interrogatories  on  the  amend- 
ment which,  in  my  judgment,  will  de- 
termine my  vote  and  will  be  the  fulcrum 
upon  which  the  program  in  this  fiejd  will 
turn,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  part 
of  the  bill,  remembering  that  it  is  in 
substitution  for  what  we  consider  to 
be  a  strong  antifraud  provision  which 
is  presently  in  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
yielding;  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PiTsident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  be 
had  at  4  o'clock  on  the  pending  Williams 
amendment,  as  modified,  and  that  the 
time  between  now  and  4  o'clock  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wlliams] 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  H.artI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  None  being  heard,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  HART.     As  much  as  is  required. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senator  has  35  minutes  on  his  side. 

Mr.  HART.  I  shall  take  5  minutes  at 
this  time. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  some 
weeks  ago.  filed  an  amendment  which  is 
now  the  pending  amendment.  It  is  No. 
82.  Subsequently,  the  Senator  from  Del- 
a"Aare  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  stated  very  strongly 
his  conviction  that  a  pro\ision  to  safe- 
guard the  purity  of  elections  should  be 
added  to  the  bill.  The  committee  felt 
that  the  original  draft  made  adequate 
provision  in  that  regard,  but  in  our  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  as  is  reflected  by  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  certain  changes  were  made  in 
line  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  These  changes, 
as  the  eailier  exchanges  between  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware  and  me  in- 
dicated, did  not  reach  the  point  which 
the  Seruitor  from  Delaware  had  in  mind. 


and  did  not  extend  as  far  as  he  felt  they 
should. 

Along  with  some  other  Senators,  I  had 
concern  tliat  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing, if  adopted,  could  in  a  sense  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  suggested  that  per- 
haps we  did  not  understand  fully  the 
reach  or  the  effect  of  all  the  conse- 
quences involved. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  been 
most  helpful  in  reviewing  with  those  of 
us  who  had  these  concerns  the  purpose 
wliich  he  seeks  to  achieve  by  the  amend- 
ment. In  the  discussion,  we  have  ex- 
changed points  of  view  which,  when  we 
make  them  in  the  Record,  I  believe  will 
tend  to  persuade  all  of  us  that  the 
amendment  as  now  modified  is  a  desira- 
ble one  and  a  worthwhile  one. 

In  order  to  do  that  I  should  like  to 
cxchans;e  some  observations  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  if  that  is  satis- 
factory to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  amendment 
make  it  a  crime  for  any  group,  be  it  a 
civil  rights  organization — I  would  not 
Uke  to  tliink  of  citizens  councils — or 
any  other  organizations,  such  as  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  to  transport  persons  to 
the  ofBce  of  the  examiner  or  registrar, 
in  order  that  they  may  register,  or  to 
t'.ic  polls,  to  vote? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
answer  that  question  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  I  answered  it  when  I  was  in 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan earlier  this  week.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  a  practice  which  has 
been  recognized  and  has  been  accepted 
by  both  political  parties  and  all  orgaiai- 
zations  with  respect  to  helping  to  trans- 
port people  who  do  not  have  means  of 
transportation  to  the  polls  in  order  to 
cast  their  ballots.  The  amendment  does 
not  in  any  way  affect  a  practice  which 
has  been  accepted  and  recognized 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  not  so 
intended. 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  want  to  exclude 
other  organizations,  but  we  would  in- 
clude the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
labor  organizations.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  It 
includes  any  group  which  wishes  to 
transport  these  people.  It  might  be  that 
the  Senator  or  I  would  wish  to  pick  up 
a  neighbor  and  take  him  to  the  polling 
place.  The  amendment  is  aimed  against 
transporting  someone  and  paying  him. 
S5  or  $10,  perhaps,  to  cast  his  vote.  It 
does  not  include  the  mere  transportation 
of  a  voter.  It  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  existing  practice. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  is  a  desir- 
able clarification,  and  a  helpful  one. 

The  next  question  that  concerned  some 
of  us,  which  we  discussed  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  relates  to  the  en- 
couragement and  the  organized  support 
of  civil  rights  and  other  groups — I  should 
emphasize  the  other  groups — annually  or 
periodically  to  encourage  other  persons 
to  register  and  to  vote.  They  do  that 
by  a  series  of  devices.  They  employ  staff 
workers  who  organize  registration  drives. 
Tliey  hire  these  workers  and  pay  them, 
and  they  pay  for  the  printing  of  pam- 


phlets and  for  the  distribution  of  pam- 
phlets  and  sample  ballots  and  resistra- 
tration  forms,  and  they  provide  food  and 
refreshments  at  registration  meetings 
and  rallies.  These  expenditures  are 
traditional  in  our  system.  Our  concern 
is  this:  Does  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  intend  to  pro- 
hibit any  of  that  type  of  activity? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
This  is  a  cu.'^tomary  activity  that  is  prac- 
ticed by  both  political  parties  and  has 
been  e.'.tablishcd  for  a  long  time.  In 
fact,  last  ni.L'ht  I  attended  a  somewhat 
similar  function  of  my  own  political 
party.  We  heard  some  specclics  for  the 
good  of  the  order,  w hich  I  wi.sh  my  friend 
from  Michigan  had  been  able  to  hear. 
This  is  a  common  practice.  The  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  existing 
practice  which  has  been  accepted  and 
practiced  by  both  political  parties  as  well 
as  by  other  orsanizations  throughout  the 
entire  election  system. 

Mr.  HART.  It  emphasizes  asain  that 
the  reach  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  The  aim  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  specifically  directed 
at  my  offering,  for  example,  the  Senator 
some  money  in  consideration  of  his  vot- 
ing or  rc;;istcrin,T:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  HART.  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  sole  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  pinpoint 
this  matter.  The  idea  is  that  the  offer 
or  the  acceptance  will  be  made  by  the 
person  who  is  registering  or  voting.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  this  whole  thicket 
of  indirection  of  "for  the  benefit  of "  and 
so  on,  but  are  dealing  specifically  with 
passing  money  to  the  person  who  is  reg- 
istering or  voting. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  That  is  what  I  have 
tried  to  emphasize  throughout  the  whole 
debate.  I  wish  to  make  it  as  clear  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it  that  it  is  intended 
solely  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  offering 
or  accepting  money  or  a  fifth  of  liquor, 
or  something — some  payment  of  some 
kind — for  voting  or  registering. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.     Made  to  the  person  who 
is  voting  or  registering. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Directly. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Di- 
rectly; yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  it  is  a  fact  tliat 
statements  were  made  that  voters  or 
registrants  were  paid  wholesale  and  that 
they  then  were  herded  down  to  the  polls. 
This  we  thought  was  a  characteristic  of 
another  day,  but  perhaps  some  of  it  slill 
exists  today. 

I  wish  to  have  it  pinpointed.  I  think 
this  is  important. 

Mr.  HART.     It  is  desirable. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.     As  I 
told  the  Senator  from  New  York  privately 
and  as  I  again  state  publicly,  I  am  in  no 
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way  ti-ying  to  restrict  the  right  of  a  man 
to  cast  his  legitimate  vote.  I  believe  In 
that  I  am  trying  to  prevent  any  paying 
or  accepting  of  payment  for  such  votes 
or  for  registration. 

Mr  HART.  In  that  connection,  there 
area  number  of  States  which  require,  as 
1  understand  it,  that  an  employer  release 
an  employee  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
in  order  that  the  employee  may  register 
or  vote.  No  deduction  from  the  person's 
wage  is  made.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  reach  into 
and  upset  such  local  cu.stom  or  law? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Most 
certainly  not.  That  is  a  customary 
practice.  It  is  an  accepted  part  of  our 
system.  I  will  cite  specifically  an  ex- 
ample of  how  this  has  been  an  accepted 
part  of  our  system.  Prior  to  the  last 
election  both  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  I  were  on  the  payroll  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  We  accepted  our  pay 
from  the  Government.  Yet  we  were  both 
out  working  in  the  election.  It  might  be 
claimed  that  we  had  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est, because  we  were  trying  to  get  our- 
selves elected. 

Mr.  HART.  At  least  neither  of  us  was 
openmindcd  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right.  That  has  always  been  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  our  system  of  government. 
I  would  encourage  an  employer  to  give 
his  employees  time  off  to  vote.  I  believe 
that  employers  should  and  most  do  allow 
their  people  some  time  off  in  order  to 
vote.  The  amendment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  practice.  It  is  well  to  clear 
up  that  point.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  raised  the  question,  because  I 
wish  to  make  that  point  as  clear  as  I 
can. 


Mr.  HART.    I  think  it  has  been  made 

very  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  we 
have  discussed  it  before. 

Mr.  HART.  It  has  been  made  very 
clear.  I  take  it  from  the  Senator's  prior 
answer  that  he  does  not  intend  to  reach 
certain  activities.  State  laws  explicitly 
enumerate  activities  which  may  be  en- 
gaged in  in  the  promotion  of  registration 
and  voting.  I  should  like  to  name  some 
of  them  and  then  inquire  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  reach  and,  if  possible,  upset  those 
State  authorizations. 

State  laws  in  various  regions  of  the 
country  permit  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  providing  music  and  the  hiring 
of  halls.  I  believe  we  have  already  made 
the  point  explicitly  that  authorization 
is  provided  for  conveying  people  to  the 
polls,  purchasing  radio  and  television 
time,  and  printing  and  distributing  sam- 
ple ballots.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  not  a 
complete  list.  But  in  most  States,  by 
statute,  activities  of  that  character  are 
enumerated  and  pei-mitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  whether  his 


amendment  is  an  attempt  to  prohibit 
such  activities? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My 
amendment  would  not  touch  those  activ- 
ities in  any  way.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  solely  to  prohibit  the  offer 
or  the  acceptance  of  pay  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  or  voting.  It  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  any  of  the  practices 
which  have  been  accepted,  such  as  the 
use  of  television,  printing  material,  ad- 
vertising material,  et  cetera.  It  would 
not  affect  those  activities  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yiela  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  answer  was  broader 
than  the  question.  The  question  referred 
to  nullification  of  State  laws.  The  an- 
swer referred  to  activities  not  unlawful 
under  State  laws.  I  gather  that  i  is  the 
answer  rather  than  the  limitation  of  the 
question  which  would  control  the  leg- 
islative history.  It  is  both  those  items 
specified  by  State  laws  as  well  as  other 
practices  which  are  not  held  unlaw- 
ful under  State  law.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  Both  political  parties  hold 
meetings  of  the  nature  suggested.  We 
rent  halls.  We  invite  the  public  to  come 
together  for  educational  purposes.  We 
provide  music  and  entertainment.  They 
ofttimes  enjoy  the  entertainment  much 
better  than  they  do  our  speeches,  I  re- 
gret to  say.  Nevertheless,  that  is  a  part 
of  our  election  system.  The  amendment 
would  not  enter  into  that  field  at  all 
or  in  any  way  restrict  it.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  that  subject. 

Mr.  HART.  Whether  it  would  be  by 
political  parties  or  others. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Wheth- 
er it  be  by  political  parties  or  other 
groups.  If  it  were  the  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 
It  would  not  affect  them  at  all. 

Mr.  HART.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  NAACP,  a  trade  union,  or  any 
other  group  of  citizens. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  HART.     The  Senator  has,  by  his 
answers,  indicated  that  he  intends  not  to 
prohibit  such  activity  as  I  am  about  to 
describe.    I  would  hope  that  it  would  not 
occur,  but  conceive  that  in  a  community 
an  individual  has  emerged  as  a  leader  in 
an  effort  to  encourage  groups  heretofore 
not  encouraged  to  enroll  and  to  vote.    He 
has  marked  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community.   As  a  consequence,  some  eco- 
nomic retaUation  is  directed  toward  him. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  even  that  clear  a 
case.   It  might  merely  involve  an  individ- 
ual who  is  registered,  and  who  finds  that 
he  has  offended  the  local  mores,  and  eco- 
nomic   retaliation    is    aimed    at    him. 
Would  anything  offered  by  the  Senator 
in  the  amendment  prohibit  another  in- 
dividual or  an  organized  group  of  individ- 
uals from  providing  that  Individual  fi- 
nancial assistance? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
point  may  be  dealt  with  in  other  sections 
of  the  bill.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  so 
dealt  with,  the  amendment  would  not  af- 
fect it.  The  amendment  would  not  touch 
that  problem  at  all. 


Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct  that  under  another  provision  of 
the  bill  certain  activities  such  as  I  have 
described  may  very  well  be  subject  to 
sanction.  But  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  could  not  be 
construed  as  raising  any  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  any  event  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not  touch  on  that  problem  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  amendment 
again,  because  I  want  it  very  clear  that 
it  does  carry  out  exactly  the  purpose  I 
have  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes,  and  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.-  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  provides  as  follows: 


Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives  false 
information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or  period 
of  residence  in  the  voting  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  his  eligibility  to  register 
or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another  Individ- 
ual for  the  purpose  of  encotiraging  his  false 
registration  or  illegal  voting,  or  pays  or  offers 
to  pay  or  accepts  payment  either  for  regis- 
tration or  for  voting  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years;  or  both:  Provided,  however,  That  this 
provision  shall  be  applicable  only  to  elec- 
tions held  for  the  selection  of  presidential 
electors.  Members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  Members  of  the  United  States  Hotise 
of  Representatives. 

That  language  includes  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin]  offered  today,  which 
spells  out  that  the  amendment  applies  to 
those  elections  in  which  there  are  na- 
tional candidates  including  Members  of 
Congress,  Members  of  the  Senate,  or 
presidential  electors  appearing  on  the 
ballot.  I  believe  that  language  would 
carry  out  the  puiT>ose  of  my  amendment 
better  than  the  way  it  was  oiiginally 
drafted.  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina.   I  think  that  it  makes  it  clearer. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  asked  his  questions.  I  do 
not  wish  any  misunderstanding  about 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  We  are 
trying  to  deal  with  two  subjects — false 
registration  and  payments  for  registra- 
tion and  voting.  First,  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  a  person  in  registering  does  not 
knowingly  or  willfully  give  false  infor- 
mation; second,  we  wish  to  make  sure 
that  anyone  who  pays  or  offers  to  pay  a 
person  or  anyone  who  accepts  payment 
for  casting  his  vote  or  for  registering 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law.  But 
beyond  that,  we  do  not  intend  to  touch 
any  of  the  other  activities  the  Senator 
described. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sponses that  we  have  had  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  enable  all  of  us  con- 
fidently to  say  that  the  amendment 
would  indeed  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to 
the  bill.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  the  amendment.  I  feel 
that  having  done  so,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  has  already  indicated  his 
intention  to  support  the  bill,  \^ill  feel 
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that  he  has  made  a  major  contribution 
to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Michisan.  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment will  make  a  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  bill.  I  have  always  supported 
whatever  legislation  is  necessary  to  guar- 
antee to  any  American  citizen  the  right 
to  vote,  and  if  we  do  not  have  adequate 
laws  to  do  it  now  I  wish  to  support  what- 
ever measure  is  necessary.  As  I  stated 
before,  if  we  come  back  next  year  and 
find  that  the  proposed  legislation  does 
not  protect  tlieir  right  to  vote  I  will  help 
correct  it.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  cir- 
cumstances in  this  country  under  which 
we  could  defend  the  principle  that  an 
American  citizen  could  be  deprived  of  his 
right  to  vote.  However,  if  he  does  not 
desire  to  register  or  to  vote  without  being 
paid  he  is  not  eligible  to  vote. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  under  this 
amendment  is  to  make  suie  that  we  have 
clean  elections  and  that  once  a  man  gets 
the  right  to  vote  and  casts  his  vote,  he 
will  have  the  assurance  that  his  vote  will 
not  be  nullified  by  someone  who  is  cast- 
ing an  illegal  ballot  or  by  someone  who 
is  being  paid  to  vote.  That  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  show  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy], who  has  spent  considerable  time 
in  helping  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  and  me  to  work  out  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
Senators  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  helping  to  work  out  the  language  of 
the  amendment.  I  thank  each  of  them 
for  his  contribution.  We  could  not  have 
achieved  the  result  without  their  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  quorum 
call,  and  that  the  time  for  the  call  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.*  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECCSS  TO  «  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  4  o'clock;  and,  if 
consent  is  granted,  that  when  the  Senate 
reconvenes,  at  that  time  there  be  a 
quorum  call  before  the  vote  on  the  Wil- 
liams amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

At  3  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  vmtil  4  o'clock  pjn., 
the  same  day. 

At  4  o'clock  p.m..  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  "balled  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Russell  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  chair). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
sequently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment, 
which  was  approved,  there  appear  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Murphy]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxment  bt  Senator  Murpht 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  1564.  I  did 
so  because  I  believe  unequivocally  that  every 
qualified  American  should  have  the  right  to 
vote.  S.  1564  Is  aimed  at  the  elimination 
of  voting  discrimination  based  on  race  or 
color.  To  me  it  is  most  deplorable  that  at 
this  Juncture  in  our  Nation's  history  It  is 
even  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  amendment  being  considered  now  is 
aimed  at  an  equally  Important  problem — the 
elimination  of  voting  fraud  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. It  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  vot- 
ing fraud  is  incompatible  with  our  demo- 
cratic system.  It  attempts  to  eradicate  voting 
fraud  whether  it  occurs  in  Chicago  or  in 
Selma.  It  attempts  to  purge  the  voting  proc- 
ess In  Federal  elections  in  the  North,  in  the 
South.  In  the  East,  and  in  the  West. 

Voting  fraud,  unlike  voter  discrimination, 
is  not  clearly  confined  to  one  area.  Its  ugly 
head  pops  up  in  different  areas  and  at  un- 
susjjected  times. 

To  me  and  all  Americans,  the  right  of 
franchise  is  a  sacred  and  priceless  heritage. 
Voting  fraud  is  repulsive  to  the  American 
conscience  and  tends  to  undermine  our  way 
of  life. 

By  accepting  this  amendment  we  can  in- 
sure that  the  votes  of  our  people  will  be 
counted  and  counted  properly.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  numbered  82,  as  modified. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MonroneyI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  IslAid  [Mr.  Pastore]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschz],  the  Seiuitor  from 


Georgia  [  Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen. 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr! 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri  I  Mr.  Symington]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  T\-dings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur. 
PHY]  are  absent  on  official  business,  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on  offi. 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  61  Leg  ] 
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YBAS— 86 


Allott 

Gruenlng 

Anderson 

Harris 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Bonnett 

Hayden 

Bible 

Hickenloopcr 

BoK'^'S 

Hill 

Brewster 

Holland 

Burdiclc 

Hruska 

Byrd.  Va. 

Inouye 

Byrd.W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Cannon 

J.ivlts 

Carlson 

Jord.in,  N.C. 

Case 

Jordan, Idaho 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Domlnick 

Mansfield 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Ellender 

McGee 

Ervln 

McGovem 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Fong 

MiNamara 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalt 

Gore 

Miller 

NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

Aiken 

Morse 

Bass 

Morton 

Dodd 

Mxirphy 

Lausche 

Pastore 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C. 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stcnnls 

Talmadsc 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

vyilliams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Olilo 


Russell.  Ga. 
Symington 
Tydlngs 
Toung.  N.  Dak. 


Monroney  Pearson 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  numlaered  82,  as  modified,  to 
the  conmiittee  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

commendation    to    senator   WILLIAMS  Of 
DELAWARE 

Mr.  MUNDT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  do  this  because  I  think  the 
Senate  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who,  with  his 
customary  diligence  in  examining  into 
all  important  legislation,  has  come  forth 
with  an  important  amendment  dealing 
with  a  vital  part  of  this  bUl  that  has  been 
adopted  by  imanimous  vote.  It  is  rare 
than  an  amendment  to  a  civil  rights  bill 
is  adopted  by  the  Senate  unanimously. 


T  think  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
L  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  an 
^endment  which  will  be  highly  salu- 
tary and  effective. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    83 

Mr  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  83  and  a-sk  that  it  be 

^^The'   PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 
On  page  12,  line  15,  change  the  figure  "e" 
t/i  the  figure  "5". 

On  paces  12  to  19,  both  inclusive,  strike  out 
sections  4  and  5  in  their  entirety  and  insert 
thefollowlng  In  lieu  thereof:  »,„»„» 

"Sec    4   When   he   has  reason   to   believe 
that  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  is  engaged  in  denying  or  abridging  the 
riehts  of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color   the  Attorney  General  may  institute 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United   States 
aeainst  such   State  or  political   subdivision 
in  the  district  in  which  the  capital  of  the 
State  in  question  is  located  or  In  v/hich  the 
Dolitlcal  subdivision  In  question  Is  situated, 
aealnst  such  State  or  political  subdivision, 
alleging  that  it  is  engaging  in  denying  or 
abridging  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.     Upon  demand  of 
the  Attorney  General,  such  action  shall  be 
tried  by  a  three-Judge  district   court   con- 
vened in   the   manner   prescribed  by  Sixty- 
second  Statutes  at  Large,  page  968  (28  U.S.C. 
2284)     In  case  the  court  finds  on  the  trial  on 
Buch  action  that  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division in  question  Is  denying  or  abridging 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  the  court  shall  so  adjudge  and 
Bhall  authorize  the  appointment  of  exam- 
iners by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section   5  to  serve  for  such 
period  of  time  and  In  such  political  subdivi- 
sions of  such  State  or  such  political  subdivi- 
sion as  the  court  shall  determine  is  appro- 
priate   to    enforce    the    guaranties    of    the 
fifteenth  amendment." 

On  page  19,  strike  out  everything  from  the 
semicolon  on  line  7  through  the  word 
"amendmenf  on  line  21,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  "or  section  4". 

On  page  28,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  the 
words  "any  declaratory  Judgment  pursuant 
to  section  4". 

Renumber  sections  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  15,  and  16  as  sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11, 
12,13,14,  and  15. 


House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  votes   of    the    two   Houses   on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7091)    making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  5,  26,  28,  and  30  to 
the  bill,  and  concurred  therein;  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3,  27,  and  29  to    the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  House  insisted 
upon   its   disagreement  to  the   amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  10,  11, 
and  15  to  the  bill. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries.   

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sev- 
eral nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1965— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7091)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  who  is  chaii-man  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  this  bill,  is  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  city.  He 
asked  that  the  report  be  considered  in 
his  absence.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  am  calling  it  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For    conference    report,    see    House 

proceedings  of  Apr.  29,  1965,  pp.  8856- 

8858,  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report?  Without  objection,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  re- 
port, and  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 

the  report.  ^   „td 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  H.R. 
7091  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1965,  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  April  23,  withits  ac- 
companying Report  No.   167.    The  re- 
ported bill  was  passed,  without  amend- 
ment, on  Tuesday,  April  27.    The  budget 
estimates  considered  by  the  committee 
totaled   $2,280,251,237;    the    House    bill 
provided  $2,118,333,083;  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  would  provide  a  total  ol 
$2,257,869,415. 

By  way  of  explanation.  I  might  pro- 
ceed at  this  point  to  summarize  the  dif- 
ferences resolved  in  the  conference. 

An  item  of  something  over  $400  mil- 
lion for  the  payment  of  Federal  share 
to  the  States  in  the  field  of  welfare  was 
not  in  conference  because  there  was  no 
disagreement  between  the  Houses. 

The  conferees  agreed  upon  the  provi- 
sion of  $150  milUon  for  veterans'  com- 
pensation and  pensions;  an  increase  of 


$42  million  over  the  original  allowance 
of  $108  million  by  the  House. 

The  inclusion  of  $30  million  for  urban 
renewal  funds,  previously  denied  by  the 
House,  was  approved. 

The  additional  $10  million  recom- 
mended in  the  Senate  bill  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Disaster  Relief  Fund — at  the 
urgent  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Hartke]— was  approved, 
providing  a  total  of  $35  million  in  lieu 
of  the  House  allowance  of  $25  million. 
Senators  will  understand  this  is  tied 
to  emergencies  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
area  which  have  so  recently  occurred. 

The  amount  for  claims  and  judgments, 
originally  requested  and  approved  in 
the  House  bill  for  approximately  $23  mil- 
lion. v;as  approved  for  $31  million  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  an  additional 
budget  estimate  after  the  bill  was  re- 
ceived from  the  House. 

Funds  for  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment—title II  of  the  bill— were  ap- 
proved totaling  $349,688,000,  for  an  in- 
crease of  $5,360,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance of  $344,328,000,  but  a  slight  re- 
duction from  the  $352,300,000  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

The  conferees  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement  with  regard  to  an  additional 
$942,000— a  small  amoimt,  but  on  an  im- 
portant matter— for  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  for  payments  to  air  carriers 
for  helicopter  subsidies  for  the  balance 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  also  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  on  the  provi- 
sions   of    $5,050,000    for    Federal-State 
training  programs  and  $515,000  for  fel- 
lowships for  city  planning  and  urban 
studies— activities      authorized      under 
title  Vin  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 
These  items  had  been  considered  by  the 
House  and  denied,  and,  as  I  say,  were 
reported  in  disagreement  by  the  con- 

On  the  veterans  language  transferring 
funds  for  the  reopened  insurance  fund 
the  conferees  had  agreed  that  the  mo- 
tion would  be  made  to  concur  in  Senate 
amendment  No.  15.  I  understand  that 
by  a  division  vote  the  House  refused  to 
concur,  after  which  the  House  voted  to 
fm-ther  insist  on  the  disagreement. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
advised  that  they  will  be  able  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  starting  the  insurance 
fund,  in  connection  with  the  regular  bill 
which  is  soon  to  be  reported  from  the 

House.  .^  .^     .„ 

House  Members  have  said  it  wiU  re- 
port that  bill  early  next  week  and  sched- 
ule it  for  early  action  thereafter. 

Ml-.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.    It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  item  was  included  to 
avoid  new  appropriations.     The  House 
is  about  to  act  on  a  new  appropriation 
very  quickly,  and  it  struck  out  the  lan- 
guage, even  though  the  House  conferees 
agreed     Under  the  circumstances,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  do  anything  but  accept 
the  House  action.    I  do  not  think  it  wUl 
have  any  injurious  effect  on  veterans. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  agree. 
Incidentally,  before  leaving,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore] 
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asked  me  to  handle  the  conference  re- 
port. I  regret  that  I  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  all  questions,  because  I  was  tak- 
ing testimony  on  agricultural  appropri- 
ations at  the  time  Senator  Pastore  was 
taking  testimony  on  these  items.  He 
asked  me  to  state  that  if  the  House  re- 
fused to  agree  to  any  of  the  items  in 
disagreement,  he  would  take  the  position 
that  we  should  have  the  rest  of  the  bill 
and  that  the  Senate  should  recede,  and 
I  intend  to  make  a  motion  to  recede  on 
those  amendments  still  in  disagreement. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  refer  to  the  helicopter 
appropriation,  which  is  of  interest  to 
New  York  and  a  number  of  other  areas 
of  the  country.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senate  conferees  sought  to  insist  on  the 
Senate  amendment,  which  allowed 
$942,000.  The  House  conferees  refused 
to  take  it.  so  that  it  is  a  matter  in  dis- 
agreement. I  understand  the  House 
voted  it  down  by  a  vote  of  228  to  144. 

Is  this  a  question  which  could  be 
raised  in  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1966?  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  authorization  and  there 
is  so-called  contract  authority  outstand- 
ing. While  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee are  by  no  means  in  agreement  on 
the  subject,  the  conferees  stood  stoutly 
by  our  position  in  conference.  The 
House  stood  stoutly  by  its  former  posi- 
tion, which  is  the  reason  for  reporting 
the  item  in  disagreement,  which  ended  in 
the  House  action  on  the  roUcall  the  Sen- 
ator just  referred  to.  in  which  the  House 
refused  to  recede  from  its  former  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  endeavor 
to  have  this  matter  taken  up  in  a  later 
measure? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  expect  all  Senators  to  stick 
more  or  less  as  they  were  recorded  in 
the  first  place  and  were  recorded  the 
other  day.  There  would  not  be  a  imani- 
mous  E>osition  in  committee.  A  majority 
was  for  the  inclusion  of  this  item.  I 
cannot  recall  the  number,  but  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Calif ornia  may  remem- 
ber it.  for  he  was  so  ardently  in  support 
of  this  item. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
that  with  absences,  there  were  11  in 
favor  of  the  budget  item  and  9  against  it. 
Mi-.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rest.  The  Senator  is  correct  that  there 
were  a  good  many  absences.  However, 
a  quorum  of  the  committee  was  present. 
I  believe  that  there  will  still  be  a  sub- 
stantial difference  of  opinion  in  that 
committee  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continu- 
ing the  program,  but  it  will  be  carefully 
investigated  again  and  passed  upon,  I 
am  sure.  Judging  by  what  has  happened 
in  the  past,  those  who  have  supported 
the  continuation  of  the  helicopter  pro- 
gram— I  believe  without  exception,  if  my 
recollection  is  correct — have  always  pre- 
vailed in  the  Senate  committee,  although 
there  has  always  been  a  substantial 
division. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Did  the  testimony  indi- 
cate whether  the  helicopter  services  can 
survive  during  this  period  before  the 
issue  again  comes  up? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  not  gone 
into  in  that  specific  way.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  present  annual  budget  as 
submitted  was  for  the  end  of  this  pro- 
gram to  come  at  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  This  item  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  It  had  to  do  with  the  payment  up 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  contracts 
already  made  and  the  carrying  on  of  the 
helicopter  services  at  the  three  great 
terminals  where  that  service  now  pre- 
vails. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Senate  in  approving  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  opted  to 
cqntinue  the  service,  and  the  House  le- 
fuses  to  go  along,  but  both  Houses  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
matter  in  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  which  will  come  along 
before  June  30. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  completely 
conett.  Aside  from  that,  it  was  claimed 
by  supporters  of  this  particular  appro- 
priation in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy,  that 
the  contract  existing  was  so  binding  that 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims  would 
even  prevail. 

I  express  no  opinion  on  this  issue.  I 
have  no  definite  information  upon  it,  but 
this  is  not  the  end.  There  is  in  the 
budget,  I  am  told,  an  amount  to  carry 
the  program  to  the  period  of  termination 
now  recommended  by  the  administration, 
which  I  understand  is  at  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  if  I  am  correct  in  that  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  say  to  my  able 
friend  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the 
CAB  has  recommended  a  phasing  out 
over  a  5-year  period,  commencing  with 
the  next  fiscal  year.  If  I  am  correct,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  Budget  Bui-eau 
has  approved  the  request  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  but 
does  not  look  with  favor  on  any  addition- 
al subsidy  thereafter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  matter  is  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty.  That  is  perfectly 
clear  from  what  we  have  all  said.  But  it 
is  not  dead.  That  is  what  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  really  concerned  about. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  dead,  if  the 
lines  can  survive  between  now  and  the 
time  when  the  appropriation  is  passed — 
if  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  finish  my 
thought,  and  I  shall  be  glad  then  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  might  say,  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  left  in  an  unfortunate  position,  that 
I  have  always  opposed  the  subsidy.  I 
support  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  the 
conference,  of  course.  I  have  desisted 
from  any  action  now.  The  concentra- 
tion of  this  effort  in  three  places — where- 
as there  are  so  many  other  places,  such 
as  the  National  Capital  with  three  air- 
F>orts:  namely.  Friendship.  National,  and 
Dulles  without  this  subsidized  service,  to 
cite  only  one  example — has  brought  on 
argument  in  this  field,  aside  from  the 


question  as  to  whether  any  subsidy  at  all 
should  be  granted.  So  that  it  is  an  argu- 
able  matter. 

But  I  assure  all  concerned  that  the  ac- 
tion  today  will  not  terminate  it.  Some 
Senators  might  be  sorry  that  it  would 
not  terminate  it,  but  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  reexamine  the  situation.  I  am 
sure  that  other  Senators  are,  also,  if 
histoiy  teaches  me  anything,  I  am  sure 
that  a  majority  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  approve  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  objective. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Never  have  any  of  xa 
who  are  supporting  the  helicopter  sub- 
sidy contended  that  there  should  be  only 
three  lines.  We  have  always  been 
anxious  that  it  should  be  widely  used. 
And  that  other  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion utilize  the  experience  and  tested 
equipment  of  the  existing  lines. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  the 
only  justification  for  the  three  at  this 
time  was  to  prove  that  it  is  practicable, 
feasible,  and  ultimately  sound  and  eco- 
nomical. We  are  anxious  to  have  other 
States  and  cities  participate  in  the  use 
of  this  medium  of  air  travel  including 
Washington.  D.C..  which  I  believe  is  now 
exploring  the  use  of  helicopter  services. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  say.  in  order 
that  the  record  may  be  made  quite  clear, 
that  in  spite  of  my  own  feelings,  if  the 
House  action  had  been  otherwise  today, 
I  would  have  requested  Senate  approval 
and  confirmation  because  we  have  all  got 
to  treat  the  great  group  of  objectives  in 
this  bill  as  a  whole,  when  we  get  to  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding  where  there  has 
been  a  conference  report — and  it  was  a 
good,  sturdy  one — and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees all  stuck  together:  but  when  we 
finally  come  to  the  end  of  the  I'oad,  we 
have  to  enact  a  bill. 

I  believe  that  we  should  enact  this  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  at  present, 
as  it  comes  out  of  conference,  and  ac- 
cept as  graciously  as  we  can  the  action 
taken  by  the  other  body  today. 

After  all,  the  House  has  yielded  to  us 
in  probably  three  instances  to  one  in- 
stance in  which  we  have  yielded  to  them, 
as  will  be  noted  from  the  report  of  the 
conference  committee. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  add  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said. 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  listen 
for  a  moment.  We  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  deceive  the  Senator  from  New  York  or 
the  Senator  from  California.  The  House 
report,  led  by  Representative  Thomas,  of 
Texas,  made  it  clear  in  its  report  last 
year  that  it  was  going  to  stop  the  sub- 
sidies as  of  June  30  this  year,  that  there 
would  be  no  further  subsidies.  He  was 
emphatic  in  conference  yesterday  on 
that  subject.  We  voted — and  I  voted— 
for  the  helicopter  subsidy  last  year,  and 
again  this  year. 

I  believe  that  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  there 
is  divided  opinion  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  to  whether  the  CAB  car- 
ried forward  any  possibilities  of  legally 
stopping  the  subsidies,  so  that  we  voted 
this  year  to  keep  those  subsidies  up  be- 
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cause  othei-wise  the  Government  would 
be  liable  to  a  suit. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  York 
and  California  what  the  action  will  be 
in  next  year's  budget,  even  if  the  Sen- 
ate includes  it,  as  I  believe  it  will,  and 
crtainly  in  committee,  although  the 
committee  is  divided,  because  the  House, 
led  by  Representative  Thomas,  of  Texas. 
is  adamant  that  these  subsidies  shall  be 
stopped.  I  believe  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  this  out  to  the  Senators  from 
New  York  and  California  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
matters  which  we  have  been  discussing 
relate  to  something  that  should  come 
after  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port if  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [  Mr.  Hol- 
land] for  the  fine  work  which  he  has 
performed,  especially  in  regard  to  the  $10 
million  in  the  President's  disaster  relief 
fund  which  will  be  sent  to  those  people 
suffering  from  tornadoes  ani  flood  dam- 
age in  the  Midwest. 

I  also  thank  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydenI,  who  has  worked 
so  diligently  for  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
whole  committee.  I  am  glad  to  accept 
the  Senator's  kind  remarks,  because 
there  was  not  a  dissenting'Vote  in  com- 
mittee. All  members  of  the  committee 
felt  that  in  view  of  the  immensity  of  the 
disaster  it  should  build  up  the  Pres- 
ident's fund  a  little  more  than  had  been 
contemplated  before  the  recent  unfor- 
tunate conditions  developed  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California  that  this  does 
not  include  the  matter  in  which  he  is 
interested,  which  will  come  up  sepa- 
rately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  amendments  of  the  Senate 
which  were  reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreement but  v.-hich  have  been  now 
amended  and  passed  in  the  House.  They 
bear    no    reference    to    the    hclicopt'jr 

matter.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 

from  the  House,  which  will  be  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 

disagreement    to    the    amendments    ol    the 

Senate   numbered  5.  26,  28,  anc*.  30  to  the 


bill  (H.R.  7091)  entitled  "An  Act  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes  ",  and  concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed,  insert  the  following:  "and 
including  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  screw  worm  barter  zone  on  a  limited 
basis  to  Arizona  and  California  with  cost- 
sharing  from  State  and  local  sources  of  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction, irradiation  and  release  of  the  screw 
worm  flies;".- 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  27,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed,  insert  the  following: 

"SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

"Amounts  available  for  any  activity  under 
appropriations  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1965,  shall 
al.so  be  available  for  any  other  activity  there- 
luider  to  the  extent  needed  in  preparing  for 
t'lie  progr.'ims  authorized  by  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965." 

Rc&olved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagi-eemcnt  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  foUov.-s:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed,  insert  the  following: 

"SOCIAL  SECUr.ITY  ADMINISTa.'.TION 

'•Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses 
"Amounts  available  for  any  activity  under 
.•\ppropria Lions  under  this  head  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1965,  shall 
also  be  available  for  any  other  activity  there- 
under to  the  extent  needed  in  preparing  for 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1965." 

kesolvi'd.  That  the  House  insist  upon  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate I'j-iiDbercd  6,  10,  11  and  15  to  afcreG.-urt 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  amendments  arc 
numbered  3,  27,  and  29.  If  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel],  these  amendments 
which  I  propose  to  call  up  now  stUl  do 
not  involve  the  matter  which  is  in  con- 
tention and  in  v.hich  the  Senator  from 
California  is  interested. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  that  information. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
thj?t  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate,  amendments  Nos.  3,  27,  and  29. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
'>.te  recede  from  Hs  amendments  num- 
bered 6. 10.  11.  and  15. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLI^AND.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. Did  the  clerk  include  In  his  read- 
ing all  three  of  the  amendments,  or  only 
the  first  one? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ments 3, 27,  and  29. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  clerk  for 
his  expeditious  handling  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  to  whf.t  I  am  about  to 


say.  Two  of  the  three  items  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  has  just 
moved,  in  connection  with  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  rtcede.  have  to  do  with  mat- 
ters of  considerable  concern  to  those  of 
us  interested  in  metropolitan  areas  which 
are  interested  in  the  development  of 
competent  individuals  to  engage  in  met- 
ropolitan area  planning. 

I  desire  to  m.ake  a  little  legislative  his- 
tory on  these  matters,  so  that  when  we 
consider  the  independent  offices  bill  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  the  attitude  of  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  be  made 
clear. 

The  histoi-y  is  as  follows:  For  9  years 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing,  and  I  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  en  Housing — although 
I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee— have  done  our  level  best  to 
have  some  Federal  money  appropriated 
to  pay  for  the  nGces.sary  amount  of  train- 
ing, with  matching  State  funds,  to  pro- 
vide necessary  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships to  further  that  highly  important 
skill,  which  is  in  very  short  supply,  of 
competent  metropolitan  area  planners 
and  competent  city  plarmers,  and  com- 
petent individuals  in  various  areas  of 
urban  renewal  and  urban  rehabilitation, 
and  to  encourage  the  training  of  those 
who  are  in  such  short  supply. 

In  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  we  finally 
prevailed,  after  8  years  of  effort.  I  shall 
not  go  into  any  detail  in  that  regard. 
The  Budget  Bureau  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  recommended  that 
fellowships  for  training  programs  be 
funded.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  last  year,  however,  refused 
Ix)  appropriate  any  part  of  the  money 
that  had  been  authorized  by  Congress 
and  requested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  took  the  position 
that  they  did  not  approve  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  therefore,  as  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  they 
would  nullify  and  negate  the  intention 
of  Congress  as  indicated  by  the  action 
taken  in  tlie  Housing  Act  of  1964. 

When  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  came  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tion Committee  I  consulted  Senator 
Sparkman  and  v.as  authorized  by  hirn 
to  request  that  the  Senate  committeie 
add  the  amount  requested  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  which  is  $5,050,000  for 
item  No.  10,  which  is  the  training  pro- 
gram, and  $515,000  for  the  fellowships 
and  scholarships. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore  1,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, was  most  gracious.  He  heard 
our  program.  He  agreed  with  it.  He 
requested  the  amount  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill.  In  conference  the 
House  was  adamant  in  its  position 
against  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  v.as  the  Senate. 
These  amendments  were  in  disagreement. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
being  adamant,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  I  would  have  been  had  v.e 
been  in  conference. 

The  House  again  refused  to  fund  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  act  of  1964, 
recommended  by  the  President,  on  the 
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sole  ground  that  the  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  do  not 
approve  of  the  program.  Congress  has 
approved  it.  I  hope  very  much.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, that  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  up  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  shall 
be  able  to  persuade  our  brothers  in  the 
House,  particularly  the  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
wlien  Congress  authorizes  a  program  and 
tlie  President  requests  that  it  be  funded, 
there  is  some  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  carr>' 
out  the  will  of  Congress.  They  do  not 
have  to  fund  it  for  the  srme  amount  that 
the  President  requested,  but  they  should 
not  merely  say.  "We  do  not  approve  of 
this  program  and  therefore  we  viill  not 
give  one  cent  for  it." 

I  suggest  that  that  is  not  proper  pro- 
cedure by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  JA\1TS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  These  things  happen  from 
time  to  time.  The  acid  test  is  when 
amendments  are  reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  two  amendments  to  which 
the  Senator  refers.  10  and  11.  were  re- 
ported in  disagreement.  Some  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  voted  to 
authorize  these  programs  stood  by  their 
conferees  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  refused  to  recede  from  their 
position.  ^     ^^  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  did.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  deceived  by 
that  action.  When  a  powerful  group 
such  as  the  Appropriations  Committee 
comes  in  with  an  item,  in  a  S2  billion  bill 
which  amounts  to  very  little,  by  com- 
parison, it  would  be  rather  odd  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  be  reversed. 
I  say  two  things  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  First.  I  thank  him  for  his 
strenuous  effort  to  maintain  the  position 
of  the  Senate;  and.  second,  we  hope  to 
have  better  luck  next  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  was  not  one 
Senator  in  the  conference  who  did  not 
stick  with  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
whether  he  had  been  in  accord  with  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  we  have  had  this  prob- 
lem before.  I  am  convinced  of  the  heli- 
copter program's  worth,  and  desirability. 
We  always  have  the  problem  of  being 
caught  in  the  middle  between  two  mill- 
stones, consisting  of  things  that  people 
think  are  urgently  needed,  and  critical 
things  left  out.  which  others  find  offen- 
sive. I  hope  very  much,  although  this 
may  not  be  the  ultimate  ground  to  stand 
on  to  fight — as  with  respect  to  the  heli- 
copter appropriation  that  we  shall  find 
a  ground  upon  which  to  stand  on  and 
fight.  That  will  be  the  basic  annual  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  pledge  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  my  support  in  putting 
up  that  fight  in  every  way  that  is  open 
to  us. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York  and  his  colleague  from  New 
York.  I  am  confident  that  if  there  were 
more  than  a  handful  of  Senators  on  the 
floor  we  would  have  additional  support 
from  a  number  of  the  other  industrial 
States  and  other  States  with  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  there  is  a  requirement 
for  the  necessary  skills  to  do  the  plan- 
ning and  administration  of  these  im- 
portant programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  pro- 
visions for  annual  contributions  for  pub- 
lic housing  differed  by  approximately  $4.7 
million  in  the  Senate  and  House  bills. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  said.  I  did  not 
hear  all  the  testimony  on  this  bill.  I  was 
conducting  other  hearings.  I  can  give 
the  Senator  the  information  in  a 
moment.  The  amount  for  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  was  $8,320,000. 
as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  of  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank,  the  Senator.  I 
also  understand  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
with  respect  to  urban  renewal  in  the 
amount  of  $30  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  House  accepted 
the  Senate  amendment  for  $30  million 
for  an  allied  subject,  for  urban  renewal. 
so  the  objectives  which  the  Senator  has 

in  mind  did  not  go 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Down  the  drain. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Unmenjtioned. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  in  each 
case,  on  the  first  amendment.  No.  6,  on 
helicopter  subsidies;  on  the  second 
amendment.  No.  10.  the  Federal-State 
training  program:  on  No.  11.  fellowships 
for  city  planning  and  urban  studies; 
and  on  No.  15.  for  the  veterans  reopened 
insurance  fund,  which  was  the  one  In 
which  the  House  turned  down  the  con- 
ference action,  which  happens  sometimes 
even  in  the  Senate,  and  apparently  does 
happen  in  the  House  as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    What  is  the  amendment 
number  of  the  proposed  appropriation 
related  to  the  CAB  helicopter  subsidy? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    That  is  No.  6. 
Mr.   JAVITS.    Mr.    President.   I   ask 
that  that  amendment  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  a  separate  vote.     I  wish  to 
vote  "no"  on  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  amendment  No.  6. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  No.  6. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
merely  to  express  my  vigorous  objection 
to  the  action  which  the  Senate  is  about 
to  take.  For  many  years  the  law  of  our 
land  has  directed  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  hold  hearings  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  public  convenience  and 
necessity  would  be  served  by  granting 
an  applicant  a  certificate  to  engage  in 
transportation  by  use  of  helicopters. 
The  Congress  has  provided  by  law  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  having 
made  such  a  decision,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  or  subsidy 


which  the  successful  applicant  should 
have  in  order  to  conduct  its  business 
operations.  That  law  is  on  the  books 
today.  No  one  has  attempted  to  repeal 
it.  If  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  does 
its  duty  and  follows  the  law,  that  is  what 
it  must  do. 

So  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, there  came  to  the  Senate  a  request 
for  a  little  less  than  $1  million  to  con- 
tinue the  subsidy  operations  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  fiscal  year.  The 
Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee 
knocked  out  the  provision.  The  item 
went  to  the  House  and  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee put  it  back  in.  The  Senate  con- 
curred in  that  judgment. 

Then  this  afternoon,  led  by  some  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  House,  out  again  went 
an  item  which,  under  the  law  of  our  land, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  required 
to  determine  is  necessary  and  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Orderly  procedure  in  American  Gov- 
ernment took  a  kick  in  the  stomach 
today. 

In  the  State  from  which  I  come  900 
citizens  became  stockholders  in  a  heli- 
copter organization  some  17  years  ago. 
They   have  never   received  a  nickel  in 
dividends.     They    put   their   money  in, 
and  about  750  people  are  working  day  in 
and  day  out  to  provide  a  modern,  a  new, 
and  unique  form  of  transportation  all 
over  the  great  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area.     In  the  years  ahead  Congress  will 
continue  to  grant  great  amounts  of  sub- 
sidy to  certain  airlines  in  this  countrj'. 
The    Congress    will    provide    a    means 
through    the    appropriation    process  by 
which,  in  the  city  of  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  or  my  own,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  assist  in  building  airports. 
That  cannot  be  done  in  a  helicopter 
operation.     I  ask  Senators  to  consider 
my  home  community  of  Anaheim.   Since 
Disneyland  located  there,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  my  hometown 
Only  the  other  day  500  people  used  the 
helicopter  to  fly  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Airport  to  the  city  which  I  call  my  home. 
Approximately  70  miles  away  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Airport  is  San  Bernardino, 
a  great,  thriving  metropolitan  area  which 
is  not  served  by  an  airline.    But  one  can 
travel  from  San  Bernardino  into  the  air- 
port or  into  the  community  by  a  heli- 
copter operation.    It  is  supported  by  the 
cities  which  themselves  have  used  their 
money     to     build     heliports    over    the 
years.     By  the  aid  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  the  cost  factor  has 
gone  down  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in   a  very  few  more  years 
there  will  be  an  example,  or  perhaps  two 
examples,  or  maybe  three  examples,  of 
how  people  can  provide  this  new  form  of 
transportation  and  enter  that  field  for 
profit.    That  was  the  basis  upon  which 
the  subsidy  was  originally  created. 

I  shall  not  speak  very  much  longer,  but 
I  desire,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  pages  140  and  141 
of  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  measuie, 
which  demonstrates  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  Issued  formal  orders  to 
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*.,roo  hPliroDter  lines— one  in  Los  Thereafter  formal  written  exhibits  will  be  the  basic  Federal  Aviation  Act,  the  basic 
the  three  hellCOPteilmeMn^^^  in  l^S  ^^  evidentiary  record  win  be  statute,  from  which  the  licenses  or  certifi- 
Angeles.  one  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  New  ^^^e  before  the  hearing  examiners.  cates  are  derived.  It  was  amended  at  one 
York— to  come  before  them  and  show  "  ^^^^  ^  forbid  payment  of  subsidies  to  sup- 
cause  why  their  certificate  should  not  be  Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  take  little  comfort  piemental  carriers,  if  this  is  the  policy  and 
-ended  so  that  5  years  hence,  all  Fed-  from  the  statement  of  my  friend  the  will  of  the  congress,  it  will  take  a  simple 
pral  assistance  would  be  eliminated.  But  Senator  from  Rorida  that,  "The  action  amendment  to  section  406(b)  of  the  Federal 
Hnrine  those  5  years  the  people  of  the  today  will  not  terminate  Federal  assist-  Aviation  Act  to  do  that.  This  would  not 
Sed  States  would  continue  to  have  an  ance  to  helicopters."  I  utter  a  fond  only  alleviate  the  P°te^tial  »f  ^f  y  »^  ^^ 
Se  interest  in  and  a  growing  hope  hope  that  such  may  be  the  fact.  I  recall  ^^^rcV^Ta^d  ^^m  "a  'U'^i^^^^^^^^ 
that  helicopter  transportation  would  be    what  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Mas-  ^iiej^ma. 

available  in  any  community  in  this  land     sachusetts  said  subsequently.    But  I  say  

where  there  was  a  demand  for  use  of     to  my  friend  that  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

that  rapid  type  of  transportation.                 in  this  nuclear  age,  in  this  age  of  outer  pore.     The  question  is  on  agreemg  to  the 

Mr  President    I  ask  unanimous  con-     space,  if  the  Congress  should  turn  its  motion  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 

sent  that  the  excerpt  from  the  hearings     back    on    an    active    interest    in    rapid  amendment  No.  6,  which  relates  to  the 

to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at     transportation  by  air  in  these  amazing  proposed  helicopter  subsidy. » 

[his  point  in  the  Record.                               new  devices  which  we  call  helicopters.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  so  when  the  President  of  the  United  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  unless 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  states  once  again  sends  to  us  his  recom-  there  is  objection,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
as follows:  mendations  for  Federal  assistance  next  ate  recede  from  amendments  numbered 
OPERATING  AUTHORITY  OF  Carrieiis  year— aiid  I  am  told  that  we  shall  have  10.  11,  and  15.  and  that  they  be  consid- 
1  On  February  16  1965.  the  Board  issued  that  request  before  the  Senate  Commit-  eredenbloc. 
formal  orders  to  show  cause  with  regard  to  tee  on  Appropriations  shortly — I  express  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Chicago  Helicopter  Airways.  Inc.,  Los  Ange-  the  fond  hope  that  my  friend  the  Sen-  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
les  Airuays.  Inc.,  and  New  York  Airways,  a^gr  from  Florida  will  be  vindicated  in  President,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
Inc.,  which  formally  placed  in  issue  the  mat-  ^.j^^^.  j^g  Yia^  said  today,  and  that  the  fi-Qm  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  has  indi- 
terof  the  amendment,  modification,  renewal,  ^^.^j^j^  today  will  not  terminate  Federal  cated,  there  are  no  items  in  disagree- 
and/or  ^JJ^]^^^^}'>:\^L^'^^^^^^  assistance  to  thic  program.  ment  between  the  two  Houses  insofar  as 
JJrs  propo^sed  on  a^^matu-e  basis  and  sub-  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be-  Appalachian  regional  development 
led  to  the  required  formal  hearings  before  lieve  that  the  Senator  from  California  moneys  under  title  U  are  concerned.  All 
appropriate  hearing  examiners  and  there-  [Mr.  KucHEL]  and,  before  him,  the  Sen-  title  II  items  were  resolved,  and  I  think, 
after  the  Board,  to  insert  clauses  in  the  cer-  ^^qj,  fj-om  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  made  on  the  whole,  that  the  Appalachian  pro- 
tiflcates  of  the  carriers  which  would,  in  ef-  forceful  statements  of  their  case.  I  grams  came  through  the  conference  in 
feet,  make  them  ineligible  for  subsidy  ex-  ^_^^^  .^^^  sympathy  with  their  Case.  I  good  condition.  The  original  budget 
ceeding  the  following  aggregate  amount:  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  -^  j^^^..  estimate  was  $362,636,000.  The  House 
Maximum  sribsidy  eligibibty  ^^^^  rj.^^  Senate  decided  with  them,  bill  allowed  $344,328,000.  The  Senate 
Fiscal  year:                                    Thousands     Their  conferees  stood  with  them.    Their  restored  87,972,000.    Of  the  amount  re- 

1966 •^•Z     eloquence  is  really  needed  over  in  the  .stored  by  the  Senate,  the  House  con- 

1967 3.6     ^j^j^gj.  ^Qjjy  j.ather  than  in  the  Senate,  ferees  receded  on  items  amounting  to 

lofiQ "    19     We  are  in  a  situation  in  which,  it  seems  $5,360,000.     The   Senate   conferees   re- 

970 11     to  me   they  must  look  to  another  day.  ceded  on  items  amounting  to  $2,612,000. 

I97i"                                       0       and  I  am  sure  that  day  will  be  open  to  The  total  appropriation  for  Appalachian 

0  TT,V i^cH'tntinn  of  these  formal  hearing  the  Senator.  As  I  hf>-  e  stated.  I  do  not  regional  development  activities,  as 
,  n  ,!h  rh  Ir^  reouired  bv  both  sect  on  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  because  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  m  confer- 
KfThi  Fede'aiAvh^tionlctan'lib^r^  the  President's  spending  budget  requests  ence,  is  $349,688,000  which  as  I  have 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  were  preceded  that  the  program  continue  until  the  end  stated,  is  $5,360,000  above  the  onginai 
by  the  following:  of  th's  calendar  year,  and  that  involves  House  bill.  The  appropriation  for  Ap- 
ia) Early  in  1964.  the  Board  appointed  ^  substantial  additional  sum.  palachian  regional  development  activi- 
a  staff  task  force  to  study  the  various  phases  KUCHEL  The  next  fiscal  year.  ties,  therefore,  represents  only  about  a 
of  helicopter  operations,  and  this  staff  task  ■  ^  believe  that  is  3.5-percent  cut  in  the  original  budget 
force-after  study  at  the  home  bases  of  the  Ml .  HOLLAND.  1  Deiieve  Lnat  i^  ^  $362,636,000.  I  believe  that 
helicopter  operators  on  the  east  coast,  in  correct.  fSl  nnnrnnriation  will  be  amply  suffi- 
Chicago.  and  on  the  west  coast-reported  j.^^.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Will  the  ^his  appropiiation  Will  De  ampiy  sm^^^ 
the  results  of  its  investigation  to  the  Board  genator  yield?  ^lent  to  get  the  pi  ograms  off  to  a  good 
onMavS  1964                                                       T»     ur^T  t  A  Tvrr»     T  viPid  start  and  an  early  start,  and  the  minute 

(b)  on  June  18,  1964,  Chairman  Boyd,  at  Ml  HOLLAWU.  ^l'^'^  reduction  which  was  made  in  the  origl- 
the  request  of  Sen.ntor  Magnuson.  presented  Mr  JAVITS.  I  ^.f^.^"^""^°^^^  _^„^"  nal  budget  estimate  is  indicative  of  the 
to  the  Senate  subcommittee  of  the  Commit-  sent  that  there  be  Piinted  at  this  point  ^^  congressional  support  of  the  pro- 
tee  on  Appropriations  a  report  setting  forth  in  the  Record,  as  an  addition  to  wnat  nas  .^^^^  j  ^^^  grateful  to  Senator  Pas- 
ihe  program  for  the  phasing  out  of  helicopter     already  been  inserted  in  the  Record,  tne    ^         ■  having  requested  that  I  be 

sr'£r.*^.":»r=sSs""oT/,r  ^^^riiZi'^Ze'if^ohn^^^o^i^ne.f-  '^T\"^'zrz^,tAf!XsZT.'^s 

Ers-,"o?o>. =•""'■ '""  "-''■  '^  ^^s'^^^S^'^is-  ssr,.sraf'sxrn/°acf,?: 

(c)  A  Board  staff  task  force  scheduled  and     gives  the  opinion  that  legally  these  sub      ij.^^ 

conducted  extensive  informal  meetings  be-  sidles   are  owing,   and   that  in   oiaer  to  Tuesdav  of  this  week,  April  27.  I 

ginning  in  August  1964  and  concluding  in  cancel  out  that  obligation  it  Will  be  iiec-  >;"       ,  rt  the  items  in  the  appropria- 

september  1964  with  all  interested  parties  ggsary  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  f."^"lf/,f  \^°  ."Jf  i^rl}  ^.It  AoDalachian 

including   governmental    agencies,    the   do-  ^^      ^^ich,  of  course,  the  Congress  has  tion  bill  ^vhch  dealt  ^Jjj^  ^pf  lachm^^ 

mestlc  trunkline  carriers,  manufacturers,  the  „-^.^-,-_  regional   development   activiues     1    gd\e 

local    service    carriers,    and    the    helicopter     "°;,  °  „;^t  t  a xrr.      T  havP  nn  nbiection      a  brief  explanation  of  each  item,  and  I 
operators.  Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  ^^ve  no  Objection      .^^.^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  taken  by  the  Senate 

(d)  Petitions  by   the  helicopter  carriers        There  being  no  objection,  the  excel pt    ^pp^.^pi-iations  Committee. 

proposing  amendment  of  their  certificates  to     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  kecord,        ^^  ^^.^  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^^  explain  the  action 
phase  out  helicopter  subsidy  in  the  manner     as  follows:  taken  bv  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 

described  in  the  report  referred  to  in  -^"bpar-  legislative   action   required  ^^  '    Appalachian   aid   items   which 

ZT.tl,St::.  :ZtZ'.X\Z''l^^i  --r /eS""\ru''.,./™,eS:r  rerfblfcne  con,e..ance  tor  consider- 

on  January  8, 11.  15.  and  21. 1965.  thing  to  an  end?     That  is  the  question  i  am  ^^.^^  ^^^  resolution. 

3.  Formal   prehearing  conferences   before  •'^^•^^"e-^  pgr  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

^SST;;:rr!a^tST^^.  >.r.,?ra"eri'rr.i;.Kr.„'S  the  budget  estimate  wa.  ,520.000.  .he 
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House  had  allowed  $100,000.  the  Senate 
added  $100,000  to  make  a  total  of  $200.- 
000.  The  Senate  yielded  in  conference, 
and  the  appropriation  stands  at  $100,000. 

For  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  the  budget  estimate  was  $1  mil- 
lion, the  House  appropriated  $100,000. 
the  Senate  restored  $400,000.  making  the 
total  appropriation  $500,000.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  total  of  $300,000. 

For  the  Extension  Service,  the  budget 
estimate  was  $2  million,  the  House 
allowed  $500,000.  the  Senate  restored  $1 
million,  making  a  total  of  $1.5  million. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  of 
$750,000. 

For  "Conservation  operations."  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  $1,950,000.  the  House  appro- 
priated $1.5  million,  the  Senate  added 
$150,000.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a 
total  of  $1,575,000. 

For  "Watershed  planning."  the  budget 
estimate  was  S600.000.  the  House  bill 
allowed  $400,000.  and  the  Senate  restored 
S200.000.  making  a  total  of  $600,000.  In 
conference  the  House  receded  from  its 
position,  leaving  the  total  for  "Water- 
shed planning"  at  $600,000. 

For  "Watershed  protection,"  the  budg- 
et estimate  was  $10,220,000.  the  House 
bill  allowed  $3  million,  and  the  Senate 
restored  $2,220,000.  for  the  full  budget 
estimate.  In  conference,  the  House  re- 
ceded, and  the  full  budget  estimate  of 
$10,220,000  stands.  Of  this  amount.  S3.1 
million  is  for  the  funding  of  applications 
for  loans  for  small  watersheds  in  the 
Appalachian  region. 

For  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
the  budget  estimate  was  $400,000,  the 
House  allowed  $200,000.  and  the  Senate 
restored  the  $200,000  back  to  the  full 
budget  estimate.  The  conferees  agreed 
on  a  total  appropriation  of  $300,000. 

For  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, salaries  and  expenses,  the  budget 


estimate  was  $500,000.  the  House  bill  al- 
lowed $250,000,  and  the  Senate  restored 
$150,000,  bringing  the  amount  up  to 
$400,000.  The  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  total  appropriation  of 
$325,000. 

For  the  "Direct  loan  account,"  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  the  budget  es- 
timate was  S8.6  million,  the  House  appro- 
priated $6  million,  and  the  Senate  re- 
stored $1.1  million.  The  conference 
agreed  on  the  Senate-appropriated 
amount  of  $7.1  million. 

For  the  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment Ser\  ice.  the  budget  estimate  was 
S35.000,  the  House  bill  allowed  S35.000, 
the  Senate-passed  bill  restored  $30,000. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  of  $50.- 
000. 

For  Forest  Service  acquisition  of  de- 
pleted lands  in  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  budget  estimate  was  $1.1  mil- 
lion, the  House  bill  allowed  $500,000.  and 
the  Senate  restored  $500,000  to  bring  the 
amount  up  to  the  full  budget  estimate. 
The  House  receded  on  this  item,  so  the 
appropriation  for  land  acquisition  stands 
at  $1  million,  of  which  appropriation 
S9C0.000  will  be  used  to  purchase  de- 
pleted lands  in  Kentucky  and  $100,000 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  such 
Ir.nds  in  Pocahontas.  Randolph,  and 
Webster  Counties,  W.  Va. 

The  next  item  before  the  conference 
was  the  appropriation  for  "Forest  Re- 
search." The  budget  estimate  was  in 
the  amount  of  $1,785,000,  the  House  had 
allowed  SI. 125.000,  and  the  Senate  re- 
stored S200.000,  making  a  total  of  $1,325,- 
000.  The  Senate-House  conference 
agreed  on  an  appropriation  of  $1,225,000. 
This  is  $100,000  above  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  the  additional  S  100.000  is  for 
forest  engineering  research  at  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

For  "Construction,  general,"  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  budget  estimate  was  $15 


million,  the  House  bUl  appropriated  $13,. 
778.000,  the  Senate  restored  $922,000. 
The  Senate-House  conference  agreed  oii 
a  total  appropriation,  for  this  item,  of 
$14,153,000. 

For  "Appalachian  region  mining  area 
restoration,"  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  budg- 
et estimate  was  $16,250,000,  the  House 
bill  allowed  $15,850,000,  and  the  Senate 
restored  $400,000,  making  a  total  of  $16.- 
250,000.  The  conferees  reached  an 
agreement  on  a  total  appropriation  of 
$16  million. 

The  final  item  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  insofar  as  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  items 
were  concerned,  was  a  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  item.  The  Presi- 
dent had  requested  $1,750,000  for  Appa- 
lachian region  fish  and  wildlife  restora- 
tion projects,  the  House  bill  had  allowed 
$1,350,000,  and  the  Senate  restored  S400.- 
000.  In  conference,  the  Senate  receded 
and  the  total  appropriation  for  this  item 
stands  at  $1,350,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  this  complete 
action  on  the  bill? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  This  concludes  action  upon  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  table  showuig  the  sup- 
plemental budget  estimates  of  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1965 
and  the  final  amounts  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  2d  aupplcmental  appropriation  bill  for  1965  (H.R.  7091) 
SUMMARY  RECAPITILATIOX  BY  TITLE 


Cbaptor 


I 


Department  or  activity 


Budget  estimate 


Ilouse  version 
of  bill 


1 

II 
III 
IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 


Title  I 

ACTlciiltiire - 

DUtriet  of  C'oluinJiia 

Foreign  operations — - 

Indeix-ndcnt  ofEtes -. 

Interior - 

Lilwr  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare 

I,eeL<:!;ilive 

riiblic  work* - 

State.  Justice.  C'oninieroe.  and  the  Judiciary 

TreiV-ury  and  Tost  Ollice 


Total,  title  I. 


Agriculture 

Commerce. 

Defen*— t'ivil  functions 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior - 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 


Title  II 
ApPAL\niL\x  Regional  Development 
01.  Doc.  No.  110) 


$■*!.  563. 000 
(1.5»a.6(lO) 

2.'>!l.  »10,  00() 

2fi«.  972.  son 
7-2,  .1-7.  OOJ) 

5i7, 9i>o,  noo 

13l>.  000 

14.  2Xi.  000 

141.  7r,9.  000 

271.000 


l,a«.361.500 


$*2. 0S3,  000 
(l.-VsJ.  tilKI) 

2.'.0.  000,  000 

1K.S.  <»?.■).  400 
fi9,  602.  000 

4<«.,  WM).  000 

130,  000 

13,3(19.000 

1  J»,  390.  000 
■271.000 


1. 170. 670. 400 


S'?nate  version 
of  bill 


Conference 
aetiou 


$22, 663. 000 
(I.  .va.  fpiK)) 

2.')().  000.  000 

27f).  0.38. 400 
72.412.000 

521,  9(K),  000 

itvs,  oon 

13,  604.  000 

133. 9S3. 93>i 

271.000 


1,291.040.333 


Total,  title  II 

Increased  pay  costs  (U.  Doc.  No. 


Tftle  III 


Title  IV 
Claims  and  judgments  (IT.  Doc.  No.  113  and  3.  Doc.  No.  19). 
Grand  total — 


42.  <ao,  000 
24H.  WMl.  000 
17.271,000 
34.  775, 000 
19,  2.10. 000 
500,000 


362, 636, 000 


587,842,383 


31.411,444 


30.  .V.0. 000 
247.500,000 
l,%77H.OOO 
3-2. 000. 000 
IS.  000, 000 
490.000 


344,328,000 


579,091,168 


2.1,643.495 


36. RIO.  000 
247.  SOO.OOt) 
16, 700. 000 
32,  0(X).  000 
18.  SOO.  000 
490, 000 


352,300,000 


583,117,633 


31,411,444 


$->-2  47?.  000 
(l,.VvJ.«VJ) 

c.io.  ono.  000 

2fi7.913.9n0 

70.602.000 

5O7,90a000 

168,000 

13.  fiO».  OHO 

130,41.'>.000 

271,000 


l,2r.3,34f.,900 


3.i.30.i.01» 
247,  .it*!,  i*»' 

ifi.i.y.oiio 

-52.000,000 

18. 150.000 

490.000 


2,280,251,327 


2,118.333,083 


2,257,869,416 


349,6SS,000 
583,117,633 


31.411,444 


2, 227, 563,  sn 
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TITLE  I 
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II.  Doc. 


Department  or  activity 


Budget  estimate 


fcO 


so 

so 


CHAPTER  I 

Dki'autmk.st  of  .\<;RI(ll.TrKE 

Aprieiilluriil  Kes.areh  Service: 
S;il;iries  ;ili>l  expenses: 

Ues«';ircli  (pay  costs) 

I'Uiiil  ;iiid  miinial  disexse  ami  pest  eoiitrol: 

P;iy  costs ■•    

SiTew-worm  erailiciitioiK.  

AriM)n;i-(';ilif<>riii;i  eoiilrol..   - 

Me;il  inspection  (p;iy  fosls) 

Atirieultural  St;itiili7.;iti(m  iiiwl  Conservation  Service: 

,<U(;ar  .Vet  propnini..  -        -  --- - 

Kmeri;ency  (•oiiservati<'n  measures.  ..  


Total,  chapter  I- 


CHAPTER  11 
District  of  Com  si m a 

DISTRICT  OF  rOMMHIA  FINDS 


80 
114 


opera! ilip  c\pciises: 

tielieral  o|)eratitiB  e\|>eiises 

Pay  costs 

Settlement  of  claims  ami  suils. 
Cai>it  al  out  lay  


Total,  chapter  II. 


CHAPTER  111 

FoliEI(;N   OrERATIONS 


112 
80 


E. 


80 


80 


80 
80 


80 
80 


80 
80 
80 
119 
119 


80 
80 
SO 
18 
80 
80 
80 


Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Investment  in  Inter- .American  Development  Bank 

I'eaee  Corps  (limitation  iiicrea.se). --- - 

Pay  costs - -- 

Total,  chapter  HI-. - - 

CHAPTER  r\" 

Independent  Offices 

civil.,  AEKONAVTirs  BOARD 

Payments  to  air  carriers  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

CIVIT.  SEKVlfE  COMMISSION 

Government  payments  for  annuitants,  employees-  heaUh  henents  fund. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  1'resident 

Disaster  relief "" 

Alaska  morti-'ace  indemnity  grants --- 

General  Services  Administration 


Construction,  puhllc  huildinps  proieets .. 

IRS  buiUlinp  at  Opden .- 

Operatinp  exiK-nses,  Federal  Supply  Service.. 

Pay  costs 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 


Oflice  of  the  .Vdministrator: 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund 

Federal-State  trainiiip  proprams ..--- 

Fellowships  for  citv  plamunp  and  urban  studies         ...-..-. 

Crban  renewal  fund  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization). 

Public  Housing  Administration:  .\nnual  contributions 


General  operat  inp  exix>nses 

Pay  costs 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Compensation  and  iniisions. 

Readjustment  benelil s ;  — 

Grants  to  ilie  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
Veterans'  reopened  in.surance  fund 


veterans'  administration 


Total,  chapter  IV 


CHAPTER  V 
Department  of  the  Interior 


80 

111 
lU 

111 
80 

HI 
111 

80 

111 


Bureau  of  Land  Manapemeiit: 

Manapemeiit  of  lands  and  resources 
Pav  costs 


I'ul .  he  lla^ild  dev;.lopnu^it  roads  imdtrails  Oiquidat  ion  of  Vontnuit  authorization) . 
orepmi  aiid  California  prant  lands  (indcfmitc  appropriation  of  receipts) 


•poll  I 
Bureau  of  Indian  Allairs: 

f;ducation  and  welfare  services 

Resources  management 

Pay  costs - 

Roa"uonslruct  ion  VliquidaVion  of  contract  author!  zation) . 
National  I'ark  Service: 

Management  and  protection - - ■ 

Pay  costs --- - - ' 

Construction 


House  version 
of  bill 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


Conference 
action 


$3, 109, 000 

1,767,000 
550,000 

1,137,066 

6,  000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


22,563,000 


$2, 8<JC,  000 

1,626,000 
550,000 

"l^047,'66o' 

6.  000.  000 
10,  000,  000 


22, 083, 000 


(80. 000) 

(505. 800) 

(6, 800) 

(971, 000) 


(1, 563, 600) 


(80,000) 

ihm,  800) 

(6,  SOO) 

(971,000) 


(1.. 56.3. 600)  I 


250,  000, 000 

(1,  200, 000) 

(658,000) 


250,000,000 


,  S74, 000 


1,500,000 


25. 000, 000 
5,500,000 


4,  506, 000 
2,  S35,  000 
1,331,500 


10, 180, 000 

5,  050, 000 

515,000 

30, 000, 000 

13,  000,  000 


2,809,000 

4, 930.  000 

108,  (X)0. 000 

42,  (.XX),  000 

8,800,000 

76,000 

Language 


268,972,500 


3,200,000 
750,000 
500,  IXW 

8, 500,  000 

600,000 

307,000 

724,000 

1,910,000 

1,115,000 

265,000 

632,000 

1,300,000 


1,932,000 

1,51)0,000 
25,000,000 


7.  245, 900 
4,  055, 000 

i,' 331, 566 


10, 180, 000 


13, 000, 000 


2,  809,  000 

4, 936, 000 

108,000,000 

""8,866,666" 

76,000 


188,9-25,400 


$3, 109, 000 

2,417,000 

(166.666) 
1,137,000 

6, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


$2, 900. 000 

2, 376.  000 

( 166. 000) 
1.137.000 

6. 000. 000 
10, 000. 000 


22.663,000 


22.  *Zi,  QUO 


(5S.i,800) 

""'"(6,"  866) 
(971,000) 


(.585, 800) 

"  "(6."866) 
(971, 000) 


(1, 56.1, 600)  I 


(1,563,600) 


'>.50  000, 000  i  250. 000.  000  !  250, 000. 000 
.....                 (1,858,000),  (1,85.>,G00) 


250,000,000  250,000,000  ]  250,000,000 


i 


2, 874, 000 

1,500,000 
35.000,000 


7.  245. 900 
4.  m<.  000 
4, 166,  500 


10, 180.  000 

5,  050, 000 

515,000 

30.000.000 
8, 320, 000 


7, 745, 000 

150, 000, 000 

8,800.000 

76,000 

Language 


276,038,400 


3,200,000 
750,000 
500,000 

8,500,000 

600,000 

307,000 

724,  000 

1,910,000 

1,000,000 

265,000 
63-2,000 
580,000 


3,950,000 

'  "561),  666 

8,500,000 

600,000 
1,031,000 


1,910,000 
1,000,000 


897,000 

"i,"366,"ooo 


1, 93'2. 000 

1,560,000 
35,000,000 


7.  245. 900 
4. 305. 000 
2,750,000 


10, 180, 000 


30. 000, 000 
8, 320, 000 


7, 745, 000 

150,  000. 000 

8, 800. 000 
76,000 


•267,913,9tK) 


3, 950, 000 

"'".s66.6t)o 

8,500,000 

600.000 
1,031,000 


1,910. 0(X) 
1,000,000 

897,000 

"  "586," 666* 


\ 
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April  29,  1965        I    j^pHl  29,  1965 


U.  Doc. 


Depitftment  or  activity 


Budget  estimate 


llousc  vprslon 

u(  bill 


SO 

8() 
111 
111 

HI 

in 


so 

111 

xo 

so 

111 


m 


so 

80 

80 
SO 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


ClIAl'TER  V — Continued 

Pepartmext  or  th«  Intkrioe — Continued 

Buro:iu  of  Out  door  Rocre.it  ion :  I.;ind  and  water  conservation  (Indefinite  appnipriatlon  of 

OlVu-eofTerritoriestCl.iiiusof  inlr.>bit:ints  of  Uoncflap  Atoll 

rtie  Ahiska  Kailroad:  ra>nient  to  the  Al:iska  Kiilroad  revolving  fund -.. 

(ieoliv'ii-al  Survey:  Surveys,  investigations,  lUid  research 

Fish  :uui  WiUilife  Seiviee: 

liuroauof  Coniiinnial  Fisheries;  Construction 

lliireau  of  S|«irr  Ki.-hories  aiui  WiMlifc:  t'onslruction 

OfTu*  of  Saline  Water:  S.iliries  and  e\l)<>ns«s - 

Ollii^-  of  Water  Uesources  Keseiirth:  sialaries  «uide\i)enses 

PEr\RTMENT  or  ACRlrriTtRK 

Forest  Service: 

Forest  proieitiiMi  aiwl  utilization: 

Forest  land  niaiiapeineut -- 

I":iy  costs  .      — 

Forost  land  niir.a'jemeut 

Forest  research  i.[y.\y  costsi -' 

Si:iteand  private  forestry  C(M>|ieratiou  (pay  coslsl v;-.- 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (.li'ini'lalioii  of  contract  authorization) 

Department  or  1Ieai.t».  Editation,  and  Wei.f\re 

ruMicUealth  Service;  Construction  of  Indian  health  facilities 

Total,  chapter  V 

ClIArXER  VI 

Department  ok  Labor 
Manpower  Adininistriilion: 

Manpower  dttvelop  and  iraiiiine  activities - - 

Limitation  on  (rrants  to  States  for  uneiuployiuent  compensation  und  employment 

service  adniiuist  rat  ion - - - 

Inetnplovnient  eoiniHiisat  ion  for  Fctleral  employees  and  ex-servicemen 

Limit  ition  on  salaries  and  e\peiis«>^  Itureau  of  Employment  Security  increase) 

i'ay  costs - - 


$ifi,  ono,  OM 

u:«o,  iioi) 

1,  ;u)0. 000 

soo.ooo 

i.v;:>.  nno 

1.2110.  (XH) 
:i.  •MNI.  IHX) 
•-',  v.','),  000 


H.  (1110. 000 
;«.  iiv-'.noo 

4,  J(Hl,  (XH) 

7iM,  onn 

.V.  (HX) 
•J,  (XK),  (XX) 


:*M),  000 


72.5J7.000 


Semite  version 
of  hill 


Conference 
action 


Total,  T^ihor 


80 


80 


111 

80 

111 

111 


IlEVLTIt,   KdITATIOS,    wn  WF.t.FVRE 

Oflic*  of  EduCiition: 

Defense  eilucatioii.il  activities  (limitation) - 

Salaries  and  e\|>enses  (.limitation) 

Sk>cial  Security  Admini.-^tration: 

Limitation  on  sal;iries  and  expensi-s 

Welfare  Administration: 

Bureau  of  Family  S^Tviccs: 

Cirauts  to  States  for  puMic  assistance 

Tot  il.  Health,  Kducation,  and  Welfare 

REL-VTED  AOENdES 

NVTIONM  LABOR   REt.VTIONS  BOARD 

Salaries  and  e\pei!>»>  Uiodtationi - 

NATIONAL  MEOIATION  BOLVRD 

Salaries  and  expen-ses  .limitation) - 

RVILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

Limitation  on  suhiries  .ind  exjicnses - 

Total,  chapter  VI - 

ClIAl'TER  VII 
Le';i9I.ative  Branui 

SENATE 

Payment  to  the  » idow  of  .Senator  Johnston 

Coiitio(»ent  evjieiises  of  the  Senate: 

Folding  documents - 


103.000,000 

(.•i(v>,  nno) 
17, 1X1(1.  mx) 

07f*,1XXI) 
(44H,5(X)) 


l.m.  000,000 


(ti.'7, 500) 


407, 900. 000 


407,900.000 


$!(■..  iXX).  000 
'.(.•|().  (XK) 

l,:i(X),(X',o 
p:.o,  000 

1.125,000 
1.2(X),  (XH) 

:i.  '.too.  0(Hi 
<«.">,  000 


14,'xxi.  noo 
;t.  i(..',(xxi 

4,  .'(X),  (XH) 

7l»4,  (XX) 

.Is.  (XX) 

2,  OfX),  OU) 


,VH),  (H)0 

ti'.i,  mj,  000 


75,000,000 

(,V)0, 000) 

14.(XX),  (HX) 

(l7H,(XXt) 

(440,500) 


h9, 000, 000 


(0/7,  5(H)) 


$ir..  000. 0(H) 

'.t,'.0,  (HH) 

l,;t(HI.  (HH) 

»(H),  (KH) 

1,125,000 
1.2(X),0(X) 
:i,  '.HX).  (HH) 
2,  S2.',  (HH) 


2l,3tlJ,  (XH) 

71 M,  000 

.5s,  (XX) 

2,0(X»,000 


,5(H),  000 
rJ,412,(HX) 


103,000,000 

(SCO,  000) 

11.0(X»,  (HH) 

(027,  500J 


$lfi,n(X).0(10 

y.i«,(iuo 
i,soo,(wo 

550,060 

1.125,000 

1.2(X),0(10 

:t.'JCO,floo 
1,9S5,000 


21,3ti:>,0U0 

"" '704,000" 

58,000 

2,0(Xt,000 


500.000 


70,  tiff.',  000 


S9, 000, 000 


114,000,000 


(.WO,  000) 

ii,(xio.on() 

(027,500) 


407.  !HH),  000 


ARCHITECT  Of  THI  CAPITOL 


Capitol  Buildings  and  Cirounfls: 
Capitol  Buihliiigs 


Total,  chapter  VII. 


627,900,000 


130,000 


130.000 


CHAPTER  VIII 

PCBLIC  WORKS 
Department  of  the  Army: 
Cemeterial  expenses: 

Salaries  and  expenses — 

Pay  costs — 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil: 

General  investiKations ~ 

Constraetion.  general:  Lower  Granite  project,  Washington 

Operation  and  maintenance,  gener(»l - ..». 

Flood  control,  hurricane,  and  shore-protection  emergenclea 


Total,  chapter  VIII. 


407,900.000 


(2,4iiO,000) 


(>U5. 000) 


(343, 000) 


490,900,000 


(027,  ,500) 
Language 

I<angtiage 


407, 900. 000 


407,900,000 


(2,4oO,000) 


(845, 000) 


(343. OOO) 


100,000,000 

Language 
LsngtLipe 

407,900,000 


407,90aOOO 


521,900,000 


1.30,000 


130,000 


1,770,000 
99,000 

25,000 

600,000 

1.736,000 

laooaooo 


14. 229, 000 


1, 770, 000 
99,000 


i,5oaooo 

10,000,000 


30,000 
8,000 

130,000 


(.2,400,000) 

(845,000) 

(343,000) 
807,900,000 


108,000 


1, 869,  000 


13. 360,  000 


1, 735,  000 
la  000,  000 


13,604,000 


30,000 
8,000 

130,000 
168.000 


1,869,000 


"1.735.000 
10,000.000 


13,004,000 
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II.  iw- 


80 


80 


US 

80 
80 


80 

60 
80 

80 


l>partment  or  activity 


CIlAl'TKK  IX 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Salaries  and  ex|>enses - 

I'ay  costs: 

Apiiropriation 

Hv  transfer.-- — -. 

Emergencies  in  the  di|.loniatic  an<l  coiisuliir  service.. 


Dei'aiit.mknt  of  Justke 


L<.p.l  activities  and  general  administration:  Fees  and  expensi-sjif  witnesses  (UmiU.U(m 
increase) -- ,-,-■',"•"■". 


Federal  liiireau  of  Investigation: 

Salaries  and  expenses - ■ 

I'ay  costs - ",";"■","."" 

Federal  Prison  System:  Huihliiigs  and  facilities 


Total,  Jiistice. 


Dei'aktment  or  Commerce 

Riire  lU  of  the  Census:  Repistr.iticm  mid  voting  statistics..     

Um-au  of  Public  Uoa<ls-  Federal-aid  highways  (trust  fund) 


Kureaii 

Total,  t'oininerce 


Courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judicial  services 

Fees  of  jurors  and  commissioners -- - - 

Rei»\ted  Acenties 

rOMMIS.S10N  ON   international  RCLE.S  OF  JUI>I(  lAI.  FROCEnVRE 
Salaries  and  expenses 


119 


SMALL  BISINESS  AOMINISTRATION 

Uevolvlngfund - 

V.9.  INFORM.VTION  AOENCY 

.SpeclaHnteriiatioiialcxhihilions - 

Total,  chapter  IX - 

CHAPTER  X 

Treasury  Department 
1'..=?.  Secret  Strvice: 


Salaries  and  ex|)enses. 

Hy  transfer 

Pay  costs --- 


Total,  chapter  X 

Total,  all  chapters,  title  I. 


TllE  JmiCLVRT 


TITLE 


II_APPALACIIIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (H.  DOC.  No.  110) 


Budget  estimate      »ousc  version    |    Se-ate  ^v^rsion 


0) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AEricniltural  Research  Service:  P»l»™f  o'"' ^V'*'llffi'';x',V.ns^s' 1:::'.:"-'-'-"-'-------------"- 

(■oo;*rativc  Slate  Research  .Servui-:  »>V"'^''i^  "  .''^.,^f'^."*trid  eklxm^^^^  -  — — - 

Extension  Service:  C(X.i>erative  extension  work,  pajnients,  ana  exiKiisc. 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  

Conservation  oiwrations III.. 

Watershed  planning - "'_ 

WattTslicd  protection '  .....W'- - 

Loan  limitations --""  

Economic  Hosearch  Service:  Sa  aries  »"',' 5,Vl^"j^i "  "A.inawirian'reiion  conservation  program. 

.^ericultunil  Stahilization  and  Conservation  hervice.  Ai>paiacmaii  t^ 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  

Salaries  and  exiKinses --- """.. - - - 

Direct  loan  account ,-,----. ,J";"J;",.V^V/{oVriffn«es 

Rural  Connminily  Development  Service:  balaries  and  expenses - 

For(>st  Service: 

Forest  protecticm  and  utilization:  

Forest  land  mamigcment W'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Forest  rc^iirch ---. 

Tin.her  development  organization  loans  and  technical  assistance 


(2) 


<3) 


Total.  Agricultiu-e. 


«;520,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

1, 950.  000 

600,000 

10. 220, 000 

(3,  UH),  OCX)) 

400,  (XX) 

8,500,000 

500,000 

8, 6(H),  000 

65, 0(H) 


2,  500, 000 
1, 785,  000 
350.000 
2,  500,  000 
1,350,000 


Conference 
action 

(4) 


$100,000 
100,000 
500,000 

1,500.000 
400,000 

8,000,000 

(2,  500. 000) 

200,000 

7,000,000 

2.50,000 

6,  (HH),  0(« 

35,000 


1.  500.  000 
1, 1-25, 000 

350,000 

2,  .'>00.  000 
1,000,000 


42, 840,  000 


DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE 


r.nmts  for  local  development  districts  and  for  research  and  demonstraUon......-..-.---------- 

fuppleinenlal  grants-in-aid ;;;;»Y?,ih»'nv\vstera         

buriauof  Pul.lic  Roads:  Appalachian  development  highway  sjsiera 


Total.  Commerce 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXI 569 


.3. 000,  000 

45,00a000 

200,000.000 

24S.  000.  000 


30.  .560, 000 


2.500,000 

45,000,000 

200,  000,  000 


$•200,  000  1 

500,000 
1,500,000 

1. 650,  000 

600.000 

10, 220,  OCX) 

(3, 100. 000) 

400.000 

7,000,000 

400,000 

7, 100, 000 

65,000 


2,000,000 
1, 3-25,  000 
350,000 
2,  .•^,  000 
1,000,000 

36, 810, 000 


$100,000 
300.000 
750,000 

1, 57.5, 000 

600,000 

10, -220. 000 

(3, 100, 000) 

300.000 

7,«H),000 

325,000 

7, 100, 000 

50,000 


2, 000. 000 

1,  -225.  000 
350.000 

2,  500.  000 
1.000,000 

35,395.000 


2,500,000 

4.5,  000.  000 

2lX),  000.  000 


247.  500.  000 


247,  500. 000 


2,  500, 000 

4.5.  000, 000 

200,000.000 


247.  .500. 000 
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April  29,  1965 


Biidfirt  estiiiiitte 


l>CrARTMF..NT  0»    OBrESSE-ClVIt 

Pfpartiiiciit  iif  tlif  Ariivy 

Coriis  of  Engineers— Civil: 

lieneral  investiiMtion? 

Coiistriiction.  ponerai.    

Tol;>l,  Defense— Civil 

OKPARTMENT  of  I1E.\!.TII,  KlttlATlOX,  Asn  AVeitare 
Ollii'e  of  Kiiiicalion: 

KxiKinsioii  :itnl  iniprovi'iiii'iit  of  vwuIioiuiltMliii-atioii 
Tiililit  Ili-.Utli  StTviiv: 

llos|)il:vl  construction  activities 

Air  iM>lluti(in  ^ 

Water  siipplv  and  water  iMilhition  control  ,- — 

Cranis  for  waste  treatineiit  works  construction  . 


*•-',  -'71.  (Xli) 
l.\(NN).aiO 


Total,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Oepartment  ok  the  Intkrior 


Ceoloeical  Survey: 

Siirvevs.  investipations,  and  research — 

Bureau  of  Mines; 

Con.>!»'rvalion  and  development  of  mineral  resources 

Appalachian  repion  mining  area  restoration.  .     

Bureau  of  S|H)rt  Fisheries  and  Wildlife: 

Appalaclii:ui  repion  tisli  and  »  ilillife  restoration  projects 


Total.  Interior 


OTHER   lM>ErEN|tE\T   OFFICES 


AppaUicliian  Kepioiial  Commission: 
SaUiries  aiul  exjK'nses 

Total,  title  II.  - - 


17.-.'7I.0UI) 


H,  (HN),  (XM) 

JI.(IIM>.(XH) 

!»;.'■>,  (XN) 

l,NK),(XXI 

3.  (X»),  (XX) 


lloiis<>  version 
of  hill 


qi'.'.  iXX).  (KXI 

i;t.  77H,  twti 
Ift.  77X,  0011 


S.INX),(NN* 
.>I,(XNI,(XK) 

a,  UK),  uou 


■i 

ftonate  version 
of  hill 

(3) 


*•-',  (XX),  (XX) 
14,  7(K),  (XX) 


34. 77.\  0(X) 


750,000 

500,000 
l(i, -••.ll,(XX) 

1.750,000 


19,3.'W,n00 


.SOD.  000 


3r>-J,li36,000 


3-.'.  000, 000 


5(X),WX) 

300,  (XX) 
1.'>,S5(),(XK) 

l,35l),WI0 


i8,«)o,flon 

490.  WIO 
344,3-J8,000 


l«t.  7tl0.  OUO 

S,  (XX),  (XK) 
•JI,(XX),(XX) 

3.  MX),  UX) 


3-.',  (XX>,  000 


Conferpiire 
action 

(4) 


«-'.(l(lll,i««i 
14. 1.13.  UB 


16,1,'a.on) 

8,0(«,()00 
i1,(XX),0(J0 

3,CI0(),«Xl' 


32,a(X),(XI0 


.VXl,  (XX) 

.•«(M),  ax) 

Hi.  .'.■)< ),(HK) 
l,7.V>,0(K) 

500,(1(10 

:«in,(iiiii 

Iti,(UI,()l1) 
I,3.V),ll(»l 

IH.  800,000 

490,  INN) 

18.150,000 

4«n,uuo 

35-.',300,UX) 

349,688,000 

TITLE  lU-INCREA.'SEl)  PAY  COSTS  (II.  DOC.  98) 


Lk<;i.si.ativk  liRANrii 


.«ESATE 


Compoiis:itioii  of  the  Vice  President  and  Senator^ 

Salaries,  ollieers  and  emplo\ees-- - 

Oltice  of  the  Leuislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 

Continacnt  e\i)«Mis«'s  of  the  ."^eniUe: 

Senate  policy  conniiittees 

Automohiles  and  niainteii;iiice 

IiKjuiries  and  invest ipitions 

Folding  documents — 

AlisiYllaneous  item? 

Total.  Senate  items 

Joint  items:  * 

Joint  Coniniittee  on  Reduction  of  Noner.s*'ntial  Federal  E\|H'nditun>s 

Continpent  e\iHiis«>>  ol  the  Senate: 

Joint  Kcouomie  Coinmittee 

Joint  Connnilteeon  .\tomic  Enerpy 

Joint  Comniitttv  on  rrinliiip 

Joint  Committee  on  Inl'rn:il  Revenue  Taxation 

Join'  Committee  on  Immicr.ition  ami  Nationality  Policy 

Joint  Committee  on  Delense  Production  uncliides  $10,000  in  11.  Doc.  119) 

Capitol  Police  Hoard - 

Education  of  paces     


$40ti,  IJO 
.•.s,17. 110 

40,  m:> 

4.>.  SSO 
•J.  7(X> 

r>01,»>30 
■'.  •.'7.'i 

IJ-J.  «>« 


3. 97ti,  44.S 


4.915 

»).  OSO 
:«i,  .'iio 

lit.  M.'i 

4."i.  ."WiO 

4.  I(X) 

l.">.  IXXl 

130,  rn*y 

5,787 


Total,  joint  it>'ins 


norsE 


Com|)ensaij()n  of  Memliers  -  

Oilier  of  the  S|K>aker 

Ollice  of  the  Parliamentarian  

OHice  of  the  Chapl;i!n 

Ollice  of  the  Clerk.   .; 

Committee  employees 

.■^Tpeanl  al  .\rnis 

DoorkeejH'r 

fi  I'dnoriiy  employees .   

Majority  n<x)r  leader.  . 

Minority  floor  leader  

Majority  whip. .  .  — 

Minority  uhip  .       '       

I'rinlinp  clerks 

Technical  a.ssislant  to  attendinp- physician 

Postmaster     . 

OHieial  Reporters  of  l>el>ates 

( >llicial  reporters  to  comnuttees 

I.epislative  Coun.srl. . 

.Memliers"  clerk  hire     . 

Sjiecial  and  select  conniiittees 

C<K>rdii*ti>r  of  inforpiation. 

FoldniB  doeunient.s 

Revision  oft  he  laws 

Sjieaker's  auto 

^^ajo^ity  leader's  auto.. 

MinoritV  leader's  auto 


'.92.3(13 


M.Ol.l 

,'<0.  (1W1 
:«;.  ."^K) 

19,  M,"". 

4.'>.  .StX) 

4,100 

i.i.txxi 
i:«).  .■;•'■«'■ 

.5, 7S7 


$4(Xi,  V20 

.'.  -.iTu.  1 1(1 

4').  HI.'. 

4-J,  WO 
•-'.  7(X) 

4(H,(i:«) 
■J.  'JTS 

1'^2..>(S5 


3, 37ti.  445 


L>92,3r.3 


4.915 

:jo.oso 

■.V>.  510 

lit. « 15 

45,  ."UX) 

4. 1'X) 

1.5.  (XX) 

130. 5('K> 

.5,7S7 

29'2,303 


J40>'a.>) 

2.3.17,1111 
40.  MS 

42.  HM) 
2.T0I 

loi.iao 

•2.27.1 
I22.liS5 


3,37i>4i'i 


1.7.59.WX) 

20, 2'25 

■-•(i,  495 

3.070 

I.-rl..VX) 

(MX).  (XX) 

<is.  am 

Kti,  h(XI 

17,(135 

7,240 

^000 

.\K15 

I, ass 

1.790 

»1,.ViO 

37.  rt.M) 

37.  ('.(VS 

42. (XX) 

3.'2(X).000 

57.5, 000 

18,400 

2.5,000 

4,100 

1,100 

1.100 

1,100 


I.7.59.n(X)  I 

20,225  ! 

-•(■•.495  I 

3. 070 

](N),(XM)  I' 

.575,  (XX)  I 

hO.IXX)  l' 
17.  ti3.")  ;i 
7.240  l! 
.S.IXXI 
.\M5 
5,  K15 

i.:#>5 

1.790 

m,  (XX) 

37.  tvH) 

37.  C^lS 

32. IXX) 

3. 2(X).  (XX) 

.S7.5.  (XX) 

IS.4(X) 

25,  000 

4.100 

1,100 : 

l,l(X)  ! 

I,  loo 


1.7.59.  (XX) 

20. 225 

2ti,  49.5 

3. 070 

1(K),0(XI 

.575,000 

SO,  (XX) 

17.ti35 

7, 240 

.s.  (XX) 

.5.815 

.■..M5 

I.3K5 

1.790 

CO,  000 

37. 6.50 

37.  (HIS 

32,  (XX) 

3, 2(X),  (XX) 

575, (XX) 

)S,4(X) 

25. 000 

4.100 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 


1.915 

:«).os>o 
:«i..iio 

19.  Mi 

45.5iiO 

4.100 

l.\«X) 

131),  .Vri 


Totnl,  House  it  cms. 


fi,  840, 875 


»i,rd0,.525 


fi,(;l0..5'25 


•292, 3i3 


1  7.W,0(«' 
■.'(l.2.'5 
•.ti.4'J.i 
3.IITI1 
100.  (KIO 
575, 0(« 

'h0,(«) 

i;.(>3.'> 

7,240 
KflOO 
.I.M.I 
,i.M5 
I.JM 
l.T«) 

(■<;.(i(i() 

37,  (W) 

37,H0.=i 

32, U«' 

3.200,l«) 

57.1.  <<«> 

1H.400 

•2.1. 000 

4,100 

1.100 

1,100 

1,100 

6, 610,  .1-2.1 
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LEOISI.ATIVE  Branch— Cent Inuod 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Office  Of  Architect  ofthc  Capitol:  

Salaries...  

Capitol  l>nil'l'"t-'i'-- " 

c^ilfitp  ollice  I  mildinps ..-.--- 

rapaoimul'l...l-'.'< «n<l  Oroun.ls:  U-pislative piirape 

Total,  Architect - - - — 


Budget  estimate 


(1) 


c»larlcsa!i'le\|H>iisoS..-. 
fomripl.t  ollin.:  Salarii. 


UBRARV  OF  CONCBE.S8 


sandexiK-nsoH.-. 


S;dnri(^sai\dpxix-nses  -- - 

Salaries  and  exiKDSes 


;0  Wiv  U.-r.  rcMCV  Service: 
Distribution  olcalalopciirds. 

g:fJ^ctSi'an.I'd!stribullmiV;  hhn^y  llmterialsCsiKH^iuf  foreign  currency  program). 
Total,  Li' "'^"■yo't'""!^''''^* - - " 

<;OVERNMENT  IKINTINO  OFFICE 


$40,000 
10.  (XX) 

r4),ooo 

800 


100,800 


41.5,800 

»■>,  2(X) 

172,  see 

10(i,  3(K) 

14,(X)fl 

6,700 


House  version 
of  bill 

(2) 


Senate  version 
of  bill 

(3) 


Conference 
action 

(4) 


$40,000 
lO.OOC 


$40,000 
10,000 

:,o,  000 

800 


800,800 


Oiri(*of  tlie  PuperinU-ndcat  of  Documents:  Salaries  and  cxpcnsiis 


Total,  UviJ-lidivc - 


The  JiunciARY 


Supreme  Court  of  llic  Viiiteil  States: 

?fll;iries  -.  —   ''  

Autiiinobile  for  the  Chief  Justice -.  -.- - ----- 

rourt  ..ICuslomsand  Patent  Api)eals:  Salaries  an.l  exix;nses. 

Ciinoms  Court:  Salaries  and  expenses.. - 

rniirt  otrliiinis   i-alarie.s  and  e.\i)ensts. .---— 

Cwls  olai.peals.  distiicl  courts,  and  other  judicial  services: 

.calarips  ol  judpeS  -. - 

Salaries  ol  sniMmrlinp  |)ers(>nnel   -^- 

Adininislralive  OHiw  ol  the  U.S.  Courts 

Salaries  of  referees  (siH'cial  account). 

Expenses  ol  referees  (si.ecial  account) - 


Total,  the  Judiciary. 


ExECiTivE  Office  of  the  Pre.siwent 


The  White  IToii^e  Oniee:  Salarie.'!  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

Dureauotlh-'  Diidpet:  Salaries  and  e\iH>ns('S --- 

Council  ol  Keonoiiiic  Advi.sers:  Salaries  and  expen.scs - — - 

Naliona!  Security  Council:  Salariyaud  exiKjn.scs 

Office  of  Einerpeiicy  Planninp:    ^ 

n^'dU-fJ^s^Xnh^nsenmbiliwtion'nlnctionii'ofFcdcrai^iici^^ 

OfTiceol  Science  aii<l  'I  echnolopy:  Salaries  and  exiH-nses.     -.------- 

Special  rcprc-^entalivc  for  tra.lc  nepoliations:  Salaries  and  cxi)ensc-s 

Total,  E.xccutivc  omcc  of  the  President --- 

Fi:Nt>s  AiTKorniATEi)  to  the  President 

'"'SSrexpenses.  Apency  ''-.l^^^r'Z^f'^^lP'^.^ 
Adniiuistrative  and  other  e.M)ei»si-s,  Department  of  Mate  O'J  tr.insur 


transfer)-. 
) — - 


Total,  funds  iipproprialed  to  the  President - 

Deiai:t.me.nt  of  Aoricvltike 

foonerative  Stales  Res<-arch  Service:  Payments  and  expenses  (by  transfer)      ... -- 
EZsroV.  S,  rviecf  ('^lic^rative  extension  work,  payments  and  exiK-nses  (transfer). 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service:  Salaries  and  exiK^nseS.. -- 

Soil  Cnn?<>rv.iti()n  Service: 

Conservation  o|>erations """. 

Watershed  planninp -- ""_ 

Watershed  protectimi --- " " 

(ircat  I'liius  coii.scrvation  program - 

Resource  conservation  and  develoiniient 

Economic  Research:  Salaries  and  exix-nses 

Statistical  Heportinp  Service:  Salaries  and  exi>etises 

Amcultural  .\larketinc  Service:  M;irketiiip  services ■ 

Fnreipn  Aprieulliiral  Service:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Coinmodilv  Kxehanpe  Authority:  Salaries  and  exinmscs - — 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service: 

Exix'nst>s: 

Apiiropriation "Ill 

Fo.leraU^,lMl^?nineeC(,r,wafi;>.irA;hTri.ii;ifati^elmdo^^  

Rural  Electrifiealion  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Salaries  and  ex|)enses      .-.---- 

Rural  Cimumiiiity  Development  Service:  salaries  and  expenses 

Oll'croftlie  Insix'ctor  General:  Salaries  and  exix-nses 

OITicf  ofthc  C.enoral  Counsel:  Sahiries  andexiienscs - - 

OlTiccof  Information:  Salaries  and  exiienscs - 

National  A'jricnlturnl  Library:  Salaries  and  ex|M>nses ■ 

Office  of  Manapement  Services:  SaUtfics  and  expenses ■ 

Ocnoral  administration:  Salaries  and  expensKf..-------------------Y-^^^^^^ 

Forest  Service:  Forest  roads  and  trails  (liquidation  of  contract  autliorizatjon;.... 


Total,  Agriculture. 


1-28,300 


37.5, 800 

8(i,  200 
1C,7, 8(X) 
106,300 

12,600 


748. 700 


(125.000) 


100,800 


375, 800 

80, 20C 

lf.7.800 

106,300 

12,000 


748,700 


(125,000) 


12. 139, 583 


7.702.388 


79,000 
400 
43,  (KX) 
91.000 
132,000 

3, 400, 000 

1,105,(K)0 

81,, 500 

1,230,000 

205. 000 


6, 306. 900 


(125,  000) 

453,800 

.52,  (KX) 

62,900 

241,000 

174. 900 

76.500 

31.000 


79,000 
4(K) 
43.0(X) 
91,000 
132.000 

3,  400, 000 

1,10,5,  (MX) 

81,. 500 

1, 230, 000 

20.5, 000 

6,366.900 


(12.5.000) 

4,53, 8(K) 

52, (KX) 

62, 900 

241.000 

174.900 

76, 5(K) 

31,000 


11.128,833 


79,000 

400 

43,  IKK) 

91.000 

132,000 

3,400,000 

1,105,  (XX) 

81,  5(X) 

1,230.000 

205.000 


6.366.900 


1,092,100 


(2.  400.  000) 
(129, 100) 


1,092,100 


(2, 400. 000) 
(129. 100) 


(12,5,000) 

45;},  900 

62.000 

62,900 

241.000 

174,900 

76,  5(X) 

31.000 


(2.  529, 100) 


(67, 000) 

(114.000) 

39,000 

4, 0,50,  000 
•2tX),  000 
735,  (KK) 
1-20, 0(X) 
43.  0(K) 
360.000 
406. 000 

1.000.000 

30.5,000 

50.000 


2.950.000 

(1.756,100) 

•291.000 

360.  CKX) 

1,700.000 

9.000 

2,50,  000 

186,  000 

41,000 

5-2,000 

20,000 

239,000 

1, 17-2,  000 


1.092.100 


(2,  400,  000) 
(129, 100) 


(2, 529. 100) 


(67. 000) 

(114,  OCX)) 

39,000 

4, 050,  000 
•200.  (KW 
735.000 
1-20.  (KX) 
43.  (KX) 
360.  mx) 
406.  (KX) 

1,(KX).000 

305.  OCX) 

50,000 


2, 950. 000 

(1.7,56.100) 

291. «» 

360,  OCX) 

1,700,000 

9,000 

250,  000 

186,000 

41,000 

52, 000 

20,000 

239,000 

1, 172, 000 


(2,  5-29. 100) 


(67, 000) 

(114,000) 

39,000 

4, 050, 000 
•2(K),  (KX) 
735,  OtX) 
120,000 
43,000 
360,000 
406,  (K)0 

1,000.000 

305.000 

50,000 


2, 950, 000 

(1.756.100) 

291.000 

360.000 

1,700.000 

9.000 

250,000 

186.000 

41.000 

5'2.  OvIO 

20,000 

239,000 

1, 172,  000 


$40,000 

10.  (XK) 

50,000 

800 


100,800 


375,800 

86,  -200 

167, 800 

106,300 

12,600 


748, 700 


(1-2.5,000) 


11,128,833 


79,000 

400 

43.000 

91.0;X) 

132, 000 

3, 400,  (KX) 

1,105.000 

81.,5(X) 

1,230.  IKK) 

205, (KK) 


6, 366, 900 


(125.  0(X)) 

45:).  HiX) 

52,  000 

62,900 

241,000 

174, 'JIK) 

76,500 

31,000 


1,09-2.100 


(2. 400, 000) 
(1-29, 100) 


(2, 529. 100) 


(67. 000) 

(114.  (XX)) 

39,000 

4, 050,  (XX) 
•200,  (KX) 
735,  000 
1-20. 000 
43.  (KX) 
360.000 
406.000 

1,000,000 

305,  (WO 

50,000 


2,950,000 

(1.756.100) 

-291.000 

360.  (XX) 

1, 700. 000 

9,000 

250.  000 

186.000 

41.000 

5-2.000 

•20.000 

239.000 

1, 17-2,  000 
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l>Er ARTMEXT  OK  CoMMKItt  K 

<;.nfr;il  :iiliuini>lr:>Iion:  ?:i!ari.s  :u»il  o\|vn.<i:i 

iMV.io  of  lUisiniss  Eionoiiiios:  S.ihirios  :intl  c\|X'nst's.. 
Buronu  of  tlio  I'ensiu-!: 

SiiLvrii-s  ;m>l  f\tHMisos  .- 

I<itl4  Con^iis  o(  Airru'iiltiiro 

rniMr.ition  for  the  IWU  Owonnhil  CfWW 

r.u>.  .i>~  ..111  Oofoiis*'  Svrvict^  Ailinintstratioii:  S;i!urics  ;ui<l  f\i>iMis<-» — 

lt\l<r-.'.  ition.il  .u-tivitio<: 

S.il.irus  .mil  oxiHMises - 

Triiisftr  to  t'u<toni*   - - y 

Omco  of  KioM  SorvKVs:  ."JaUirus  am!  i-xihmiscs ---'- 

«\i;u;t  .'.ml  iii'oaouo  Survey:  Salarirs  and  expcnsos 

I'.iton!  (>iVk-o:  .^^alarios  ami  ovihmisi'S - -- 

National  lUiriMU  of  Staiul.iril<: 

Ki>-i«-ari'li  ami  tot-hiiii-al  sorvoos - 

Otiuo  of  Toi-ImiiMl  St-rvins    Salarii-s ami o\|>fti«'S 

Woatlior  Hiiroaii:  Sa!arcs  ami  t'\|H<iist'S 

.Maritiino  Ailniinistration:  ..     .      ,      , 

Koso.iri'h  anil  ilovflopmcnt  iliniitation  iniTex«oi 

>al.»ri«'<  and  oxix'nsos - 

Ailniini-itrativo  oxtwns*-*  i limitation'* 

R,  -         "     •  c\;>onsos  (.limitation^ 

Biiroauot  1..    ..  :.i.l*Linlitation  on  general  administrative  c\pi>n»<i 

Total,  roniiiierce 

PEFARTMENT  or  OEFENSE— .MiI.it  \KY 

Milit.\ry  inT-^'''""*''' 

Military  [HTsonnol.  Xavy - - 

Military  porsonnol.  .Marino  Corps - 

^lilila^y  iK-rsoniwl.  .\ir  Force - 

Operation  and  maintenance: 

(^(X^ration  and  maintenance.  .Vrtny 

Ovxration  and  mainlcn.inoe.  N:ivy .' • 

Operation  and  maintenance.  M.irine  Coriw • 

l>ix>ration  and  maintcnamv.  .\ir  Force • 

0|ieration  an>l  mainten.vnce.  .Vriuy  NaliottU  (.inard 

(>j>eration  and  niaintenaiu'(\  .\ir  National  (.Juard 

I'ourt  of  military  appeals.  nofen.<«» 

Total,  netcnje— Military 

I'ErvRTMEST  OF  Defense— Civil. 
Department  of  the  .Vrnty: 

Corps  of  Encineers  — Civil: 

OiKTation  and  nwinteiuuice.  peneral — 

Cten''rale\jx'n>e.«...   .  -  , •.--: ,----:. -- 

I'.S.  Soldier^'  Home"  Limitation  on  o|>eratlon  antl  tn.untenanrc  and  ea|>ital  oiitiuy  (ineresuiei . 
The  Piinama  Canal: 

Cinal  Zone  Ciovomment: 

Oi)er.itin!»  extn'nses 

Panama  Canal  Comp;ui> : 

Limitation  on  general  and  adiwtnistiativc  cxjionses  (»ncrc:v«e) 

Total.  Defense-Civil..  '...- 

Defartmest  of  Health.  Edic.\tios.  and  Weuabe 

Food  .uid  Drue  .administration:  .■Salarie*  ami  exi^nses  (by  tnuisfer)  -. 

Otfic-e  of  Education: 

;?alaries  and  expen.ses: 

.^ppri>priation - 

Bv  rr.uisfer - 

\\H-.ition.U  R.h.ibilit.»tion  .Vdmintstration:  Salaries  and  e-x|>enses 

PuMic  Health  service: 

.\c«-ident  prevention --- 

Chronic  dise^vse.s  and  health  of  the  ajiea ^^ - 

Conimunic:iMe  disease  activities ^- 

Community  health  practice  ;in(l  research 

Control  of  lutierculosis 

Control  of  veneral  di.se.ises - 

Dental  s<rvici:s  m\i\  resources 

Nursine  -»rvii-es  and  resourct-s 

•ruction  activities..  • 

;  he:ilth  sciences - - 

.:  eiieineering  and  sanitation 

•  .ii'.d  water  pollution  control 

It  il  ,1  .'1  medical  care: 

Foreign  quarantine  activities 

Indi.iii  he.ilth  xtivities - -- 

Nation.!  Institute  of  .Mental  Health  (traiiifer) 

N.itio;ii!  H.Mrt  Iiiilitute   l.y  transfers) - 

N.ition  il  Institute  of  Dental  Research  'transfer) 

Nation. il  Institute  of  .\rihritis  and  .MetaKolic  |)ise;!.<es  itraiisfer) 

National  Institute  of  .Vllercv  an'l  Infectious  Disei.«es  'transfer) 

N.itioail  In>tituteof  Nenrolocica!  Diseases  and  Blindness  (transfer) 

Njtion.il  ho  iltli  statistics - 

N.itional  LilTary  of -Medlcirif 

Salaries  and  expenses.  OfTiceof  the  Surgeon  General 


Budcet  esliniato 
(I) 


House  version 
of  l>ill 

(•-') 


i»270.  (irt) 
llH.IHMI 

I.SO.  (XKI 

i;<.oiKi 

•Jl«».  (KM) 

•.'47.  tXKt 
ItXI.  (NHI 
(.>.  WO) 
131.  (NH) 

W:>,  IHH) 

S4;l.  (XH) 

I.S41,1)00 

(•j.i.  niiO) 
:tii,iHX) 

(JSi.  001)) 

(jv.  oixn 

33.  001) 
(I.S.W.OOl)) 


.*-.'T0.  (UN) 
101,  (NHI 

.'.tilt.  tXHl 

l.'>0.  Olio 

13.  IHNI 

•Jtr.l,  000 

•-'47. 000 
llUI.  (HN) 
(.\>.  IHIO) 
131.  (HHI 

jir..o«»i 

.S43. 000 

;i7. 000 

I,  S4 1,000 

(•-•ri.  000) 
3n.<ioo 

(JSJ.  OOO) 

l.".l.  000) 

3.3. 1«N) 

(1.3.'>0,(100) 


Senate  version 
ofltill 

(3) 


»i,  av>.  000 


J).  IKK).  114)0 

>.<.  r*M\  000 

,'>H,  .MKI.  OIX) 

43.  910.  (KHI 
34.  I.V.  IH)0 

I.C.JI.OOO 
47.  7 111.  IKK) 

3.  4J4.  IKKI 

L.'y.j.ooo 

4D.000 


fi,  0.W,  OOt) 


•-".).  IHIO.  IKKI 

'.I.  .MKI.  IKK) 

,V.I,  .'IKI,  000 

43. '.110.  0(H) 

34.  IJ-.'.  IKK) 

l.O.'l.tHH) 

17.  7lt>.(MHI 

3.  4.'4.  IKKI 

l.,V>J,(HHI 

4<.l,  0(H) 


.'jiJ70,  OIK) 
lot.  (KH) 

•MIO.  (KH) 

l.MI,  UK) 

13.  IKK) 

■M>,  (KKI 

•J47.(KH) 
ItKI.IKKI 
(.\H.  (KKI) 
I3I.IHKI 
LM.').  (KKI 
'Mt>,  (KK) 

H4.3.  (HKI 

37.  IKKI 

1..S41,(KK) 

(■.'■'>.  (HKI) 

31 1.  (KKI 

C.VJ.  (HHI) 

(•-•••,  (HKI) 

:«.  (KK) 

(l.3.'>0,  (KK)) 


CoDfrreiif? 
uctioii 

«) 


(5,  aw,  000 


'J30. 3»i.  000 


2, 012. 000 
.'iXS.  (HKI 
( 130,  (WO) 


}*72, 000 
(l!«,000) 


2«l.  (HH),  000 

0.  .MHI.  (KH) 
.11),  ."iOO.  (KK) 

43,910,000 
34.  IJ.'.(KH) 

l.(>21.0(K) 
47.  71l>.(KH) 

3.  4.'4.  (KK) 

1,  yv2.  (KHI 

4'.),  (HH) 


3, 472. 000 


230. 3W.  000 


.'.()12.(KH) 
.■•^S.  IHH) 
(i:{(l.(KHI) 


OVJ.IHK) 
(l.Vi.(HH)) 


•£M\  35)4.  0(H) 


2.012.(HH) 

.■.fO<,  (HH) 

(i:«),(KH)) 


S72.  (HH) 
(1?%.%.  JOO) 


3.472,000 


(1.170.000) 


30«.  .'>00 

(120.000) 

92,000 

fi3.  OlH) 

m;.  000 

140.  (HH) 
55.000 
HI,  000 
75.000 
57,000 
2U.00O 
61,000 
30.000 

e.s.ooo 
.■a,  (HH) 

31.  (HH) 
r2-J.0(K) 
117,000 

427. 000 

(1.2«9.00O) 

I.W.  000 

1.320,000 

(341.000) 

(347.  000) 

(107.000) 

(21)4,  000) 

(25.3,  (WO) 

(•268.000) 

l.W.OOO 

66,000 

2(18,000 


3.472.000 


(1.170.000) 


;i()S.  ,'.(H) 

(1-20. 0(K)) 
<.r2.0<H) 

fwl.  (HHI 

1H6.(HH) 

14)).  (HHI 

.'.5,  (HH) 

\h,  0(H) 

7.5,  (HH) 

.')7.  (HH) 

M.  (KH) 

61,  (KH) 

;iO,  (KX) 

(>.■>,  (HH) 

.53,  (HHI 

31, (HH) 

V22.  WH) 

117,000 

427. 000 

(1, 'JIKI.OOO) 

15>S.(KH) 

1.320.(HH) 

(341,  (KH)) 

(347,  (HHI) 

( 107,  rXH)) 

(294,  0(H)) 

(2.53, 0(H)) 

(26>«,  (HH)) 

152.000 

66.  (XX) 

208,000 


^ 


(1.171),  (WO) 


3(1K,  .500 

(l-iO.OtW) 

'.)2. 000 

fv(.  (HH) 
IWi.  OlH) 
14(1.  (HW 
,55.  (HH) 
1».  0(H) 
7,5.  (HH) 
.57.  (HH) 
•J9.  (HH) 
(il.OOO 

30.  IHH) 
ti.5,  00(1 
.53,0(W 

31,  OlH) 
122, 1  WO 
117,000 

4--'7. 000 

(1.  299,  000) 

15»,000 

1,32(),(HW 

(341,000) 

(347,  000) 

(107,000) 

(■294,000) 

(•2.53, 000) 

(•268, 000) 

152, 0(W 

66,000 

208,000 


$•2711.  m 

lOl.OU'j 

liHUKm 

13,  m 

-M,m 

247,1)00 
ll'id,  IHkl 
(.W.lXKl) 
131,11110 
■J().i,«00 
9U5,01)0 

R43.0110 

37,0110 

1,  Ml.  1)00 

(2.M)(I0) 
311.01)0 

(■.•sioiio) 

(■-■«,  000) 

33.000 

(l,3.i(),l)un 


6,055.000 


2<i,  (101),  m 

9.  ."idl),  UKl 
.59,.">(KI.O0O 

43,910,000 
31. 12.'.  KHI 

l.iiji.oim 

47. 71t).0(Vl 
3. 4-J4.  IXlO 

1,  !<^:.  000 
4y.  000 


230.394.0(10 


2. 012.  nun 

.i,vi.  mill 
ii:t0.ooiii 


S72.000 
(lS.i.O(«ll 


3.472.000 


(1,170,000) 


.308.  .500 

irio.ixw 
'.c2.noo 

ra.ooo 

IN).  000 
146. 000 

.55,000 
IK  000 
7.5.0(10 
.57.000 
29.0110 

r.i.oiio 

30.01)0 
0,5.000 
,53.0UI 
31.000 
1  ■,'■.'.  000 
117.  OH) 

427.000 

(1  299.000) 

1.58,000 

1,3'.'0,«» 

(341.0001 

(347.U")) 

(107,000) 

(•294. 000) 

(■253.000) 

(■268.000) 

15.'.000 

t».000 

•208,000 


Ajrril  29, 


1965 
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Buflpet  estimate 


(1) 


lIoii.se  version 
of  bill 

<2) 


Senate  version 
ofbiU 

(3) 


Conference 
action 

(4) 


DEi'AiiTMK.NT  Of  llKAi.Tii,  Ki>utATi(.N,  AND  Wblkakk- Continued 

rii.oV.tl  s  llosiiital:  Hiilaries  and  ext>ense,s - ■ 

■SKiirity  A'l'Minislrati(.ii:  I-imilalion  on  sidariesand  cxr*n.scs 

^^■^^^'"mUxi^n;:^.  "--"  "f 'ir"^  "*=""*'*- ■ 

•4ifrosum!expcnses.(-l.ildr.ns  Bureau —  - - 

sS'«  arid  (■xiK-nscs.CllIifrcifAKinp    ---:-, 

;^;fr,,s  ;;,,<!.  xiKiiseP.Ollit-.!  of  the  Conimi.s.sioner.. - 

.i^cul'institati'ms:  

Krtt'liiic"'^  llosi>ital ----. 

SUandexMnses.  Howard  (jnivcrsity... 

fl(r,cc  of  tlie  .'•Secretary:  Salaries  and  cxiwn.sts... - - 

Office  of  Field  A.lniiiii.slration:  _  _ 

Apiifopriation  - 

Tnnsfcr    ---  -.---:■--"■" '" 

surplus  proicrly  "tih/ation  

0riceofltie<>n«ralCoun.sel - - - 


{o.ii'J,'//') 

1.5.5.000  I 

1(>J,0(X)  I 

21.000 

42.  000  I 


Total,  lUaltli,  Kducalion,  and  Welfare 

Dei'Autme.nt  of  the  Intekiok 

Bureau  of  Indian  Aflairs: 

EJuc-.lion  and  welf.ire  services ..- - - 

Ocneraludniinistr.dive  expenses - - 

''^Ti^tei;'i^.^''and'relud,ililationofp^^  

Genoni!  administrative  expenses 

BureVuof()iifl'.or  Uccrc:.tion:  Sal:.nes  and  expenses.... - 

Office  of  Territories:  Administr.tion  of  lemlor.e.s.....      

Sical  Survey:  .Surveys,  invesliijations,  and  research 

^■^r^Tvation  and  development  of  mineral  resources 

He  iltd  and  safety - 

(ieneral  adminislralive  expenses - 

Office  of  Oil  an. 1  Cm:  Salaries  and  expenses -- - - 

^''(Xl.^ol  IhMVmni^^ioner  of  Fish  and  Wildlife:  Salaries  and  expenses. 
IJurt.iu  of  Commercial  Fiilieries- 

Manapement  and  investiyilions  of  resources - 

;(Z[;;l^;n;Uon^M"HbiU:/wamisa:pi.o,;d:(tionofVi.^ 

Bureau  o(  ^\>«Ti  Fislieries  mid  Wil'dife: 

.MmiU'cment  ami  mvesti;:  itions  of  resources - 

'liiMicril  administrative  expenses...-  rrV7:;:";f,;,T 

Bureau  ot  Keclamation:  (ieneral  administrative  exix-nscs  (transfer) 

Killc  I'ow.r  Administration:  Oix-rations  and  maintenance.-.- 

Office  of  t!ic  Solicitor;  Salaries  and  expenses -c ---- 

Office  of  trie  Secretary:  Salaries  and  expenses.. 


lf;5,  fXiO 
l>^3,(/W 
211,000 

155.000 

{52.000) 

31.000 

100.500 


5,974.000 


Total,  Interior. 


Depaktment  of  Ju.sdce 


Legal  activities  and  general  a.lminis  ration 

Salaries  an<!  expen.ses,  cencraludiiTlni.slratlon 

Salaries  and  expenses,  frencral  legal  activities - 

Salaritsan.i  exi^nses.  Antitrust  Division ----- 

ffi^;::J^a^;ri::i^^;:c^t;lt^tK:,nvocationaltrainin.-expens(^ 


Total,  Justice 


Dep.vrtment  of  Labor 


Bureau  of  I,u!)or 
Bureau  o(  lnt( 


:^  I  at  ist  ics :  Sal  ar  ies  an  d  expenses . . 


Bureau  o(  International  l/al.or  .\iiairs    :•'■'"  "^•'''"  V^ 7',,  n-Vainine 
Manpower  Administration:  Bureau  of  Apprenticeslnp  and  Iraminp. 


iTnat'i<maVi:;;i;w'A(Taif;;:S;i!aries  and  expenses. 

..-..,.v,,.,.  ...Iministration:  B' " ' 

Lalior-iiianat'cnient  relations:  

La!w-Manat!einent  Services  Administration 

Bureau  of  Veterans'  Heemployinent  Riplits 

Wage  and  labor  standards:  

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards "..V.'. 

Women's  Bureau-...     -- - " "" ...'..'.-- 

Wapc  an<l  Hour  Division  —  - ;"'"iiV,rno;i'r.'f"viiVnrovees  (Tonipensatlon: 

Employees-  Comiiensation:  Salaries  and  exix'nses.  Bureau  of  Employees  i-oi, 

Appropriation ""' 

Transfers " 

Office  of  tlic  Solicitor:  Salaries  and  exiK'nse.s:  

Appropriation - ./....- 

Off;ce^o"t^lic  Secret ary :  'Salaries' and  expenses  (trans fer) 


Total,  Labor. 


rosT  Office  Department 


Administration  and  regional  oiwration  (transfer) 

Operations: 

Appropriation - 

Transfer -.- 

Total,  Tost  OfTitje 


S96i*.  000 

(s.ii'j.f/yj) 

155.  coo 

103.  000 

21.  OOO 

42,000 

IfA  OCX) 
l>w},  000 
211.000 

155.000 

{52,000) 

31.000 

100,500 


.«968,  000 
{5,il>i.0OO) 

1.55.  000 

io:i,  000 

21.000 
42.000 

10.5.  000 
l-vJ.OOO 
211,000 

155.000 

(•5*.  000) 

31.0(X) 

100.500 


$968,000 
{5.210,000) 

15.5.  000 

103.000 

21.r.O0 

42,000 

165. 000 
1S3.000 
211,0'JO 

155.000 

(52.(/m 

31.000 

1C0.5C0 


1, 497,  000 
189,000 

5.50. 000 

97.000 

feO,  (HW 

4.5,000 

2, 079. 0<XJ 

79S,  000 
237,  (XW 

.59,  m) 

44,0(K) 

19,000 

2S8.000 
37,000 
12,000 

470,000 
,59,  000 
(374,800) 
•2h0.000 
170.000 
254.500 


5,974.000 


1, 497. 000 
Is&.OOO 

560,000 

97.  "00 

80.000 

45,  OIjO 

1, 079,  U(>J 

79?.  000 

237.000 

59.000 

44,000 

19,000 

288,000 
37,000 
12,000 

470,000 
59,000 
(374.800) 
•280.000 
170.000 
254. 500 


5, 974.  000 


5.974.000 


1,497,000 
1S9,000 

550,000 

97,000 

80,000 

45,000 

2, 079,  000 

79S.000 

237,000 

59.000 

44,000 

19.000 

288.000 
37,000 
12,000 

470.000 
59,0** 
(374.800) 
•280.000  i 
170.000  1 
•254.500  I 


1, 497,  000 
189,000 

550,000 
97,000 

80,000 

45,  OfJO 

2, 079,  000 

79S,000 

237,000 

59,  (XW 

44,000 

19,000 

28.8,000 
37.  n^iO 
1-2,001) 

470,  IX) 
59,000 
(374, ^00) 
■>0,  OIK) 
170.  f"jO 
254.  500 


200,000 

150.000 

218.000 

1.600.000 

2. 0(>4. 000 

1. -250. 000 

(30. 000) ! 


200.000 

150,000 

21S. 000 

1.600.000  i 

■2.064,000  I 

1.250.000  j 

(30.000)' 


200.000  1 

150.000  1 

218.000  I 

1.600.000  i 

•2.064.000  I 

1. -250. 000  I 

(30.000)1 


200.  (WO 

150.000 

218. 000 

1.600.000 

2. 0€4. 000 

1.2fO.000 

(30.000) 
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PKr.vRTMENT  OF  State 

Ir.tcniati.ni>I  crpMiizations  aiiJ  conferences:  Mi&Mons  to  intcmatwnal  organizations  (tnuiffiT)— - 

^""'Cl^i^ltl.'i^'l  P^j^i^^y  «n.l  W.for  Co»,n,is.lon,  TJnitca  States  and  Mexico: 

^:ii;irie.<  iin (J  expenses  (liansfer)-. -.-.-.- - - - 

l>Tiir:itioii  -.mil  iraiiitermnco  (transier) --— 

An  iricm  soitions.  international  conuiiissions  (tninsfer) -  .------- 

Educrtiui'al  excUaiipc;  Mutual  oaucational  ami  ei.ltnral  exchange  ClimilHtion  aecreast) 

TREASUUV    llErAKTMENT 

OiTae  of  tlir  Sicrctary:  Salarits  nml  expenses - 

Bureau  of  ('u>t»iiis:  Saliirits  ami  exiwnscs — 

Bur.au  of  tlic  Mint:  Puhui.s  ami  e.\|H>nses. - 

Bureau  of  Narcoii.i!-  SMariis  aiil  expenses  (transfrr).  - 

Bun-au  of  tl'.e  Ful>lic  Debt:  Ailniiuisteriiis:  the  public  debt 

Coast  tiuanl: 

Operatine  expenses - ' 

Kosi^rvi"  irainint;. ..- — -- 

Infonial  Kevcmn'  Scrvic*: 

Sal:iries  au^l  expenses - - - - - ■ ' 

Revouuo  aitiiuntiu!:  anil  proeessinR - - 

roniiiiiance .-.— - 

Office  of  till-  Treisurer-  Sa!;iries  aiitl  exiwnscs - 

V.S.  Secret  Service:  „  ,.      „         ,    ^ 

Salaries  au'l  exr^enses.  Wliile  Tloose  Police  (trunsfer) 

Salaries  and  vxiiensc?.  ctiar-l  force 


Budget  estimate 
(I) 


Tot  J 


INDKPESOENT  ACENHIES 

Federal  Aviation  Agency: 

OK•^ali<m^'uld'jnaiIVtln";uue,\Vasl:in!:ton  National  Airi)ort 

Operation  ar.d  maint.  t:unee.  Dulles  International  Airport 

General  .-Jervices  AdIuinl^tratlOIl: 

Operatine  esrensts.  1  ul  lie  Buildmcs  Service -------: 

Oi>er  itine  evi  enses.  National  Archives  aiul  Kccords  t?erviec...- 

otvr.itiiiit  e\|  ens4.s,  Trai;si  ortation  and  (.'onmiunications  Service 

Ijtrati  i;ic  and  critical  matt  rials - 

Salaries  ai;.l  expenses.  Olliie  of  Administrator - 

Honsim:  and  lloiiie  Finiince  AL'eitey: 
Olliee  of  tlie  Administrator: 

-Salaries  mid  exjienst  s. - - - 

I'rban  studie^  and  lioiisi?ii.'  research — "■ 

Oi*!! -space  land  inrants  i limitation) - 

Low-income  honsinc  demonstration  j^'opram  (ImiiUitioio      .        .- .-..----.-. 

Limitation  on  admnustrat.ve  expenses.  Oil  ce  of  the  A<  n.ui.strutor.  col  ei^e  houMt.p  loiin..... 
Limitation  on  administrative  expenw?.  Ollice  oi  tl.e  Adinuii«tr»tor.  piiMie  facilit>  •"•"."'—■ 
Limitation  on  administrative  e\j»nses,  Ullice  of  the  Adiiiinislralor,  revolvmK  liiud  llKjui- 

datiup  pro>:rams» - - -,--.-- ' 

Adiainistrative  expends,  nrlan  Iransi^ortiition  iicf.vitifS V\i.""'"'f";r,""V"i::.T.'.r.V:.V,:r 

Limitation  on  administrative  and  nona<lministrative  exi>ei.ses,  Ollice  of  the  AdininK>trator, 

lioiisiiip  for  llie  elder'.y - 

Tederal  Housinft  Adniinistratiou; 
Limitation  increase': 

Administrative  e\pen«>s 

N'oiiadminisfratiVe  exiienscs -- 

Public  llou.-iiii.'  Admiiiistration: 

Administrative  ex  i>fns«-J - - - --- 

Limitation  on  administrative  and  nonadmmistrativee'pcn»s 

Veterans' Administration: 

M'dicaladniini-^tritioii  and  miscellaneous  oiierating  exi»ens<s. 

Medical  anil  ijTust  liet  ic  fi  se  .iTCll — 

Medical  care — 

OTHER  INDEFESDEST  AoESCIES 

Advisory  Commission  on  Iiilercovernmental  Relations:  Salaries  and  exjienses 

American  Hatll.-  Mouumeits  <  oinmission:  Sahuies  and  expcn.-es 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  Sahiries  lind  exi»nses 

Civil  Sir  vice  Commission:  Sakiries  andex|»enses -  — - 

Kxport-linport  Tank  of  W^i^i.imnon:  Limitation  on  administrative  exiwnsc* - 

Farm  «  re.lit  Adininistranon:  Lin;ilation  on  ailii:iiii,-trativi'ex|.enses - 

Federal  Coal  Mine  S,.felv  l!i;iri!of  He  \ie\c:  Salaries  and  ex  |>eiiM's 

Federal  Con: iruuic-at ion";  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Home  Lo;iu  IJank  Board: 

Liiuitati'in  on  ailii.inistrative  oxp'nses - .--.■■":"" V."  """"V:V^ 

Limitation  on  admiiiistr.tiv.-  exficnses.  Federal  Savinns  and  Loan  InsuraiKt- 1  ori)oration 

Fedtra!  M.iritime  Commis.-ion:  S  daries  and  exiM'n-i'S - 

Feder  I'Medi  .tion  and  Con.  ili  ition  Service:  S.daries  and  exp«'nst>s 

Fe«Uril  I'ower  Comii!P>sion:  Sahries  and  e\|>enses - - 

Federal  Trade  Commission:  Salaries  and  c\|.ienses... - 

Foreim  (  laims  Settlement  Commission:  Salaries  and  expeuA-s - 

Indian  (  laiins  Commission:  Salaries  an.l  e\iienS4-s - — - 

Int. relate  Coiiimeree  Cuitimijsioii:  S  il.iries  and  e.\|Hnses.- ■ 

National  f  "apital  I'l.inninp  Commission:  Salaries  .uid  expenses - - 

Natii,:.,.!  Lal.or  He'.atM.ns  I'.oird:  S  il.iries  ..iid  ex|ienscs 

National  Medi.tioii  IJosird:  Salaries  an<l  expenses... -.- .----.---,•: "-■""i''i\VtZ:''.::t 

Parti,  ipaiioi:  ill  Iiiltrstale-Fe.leral  CojuuiiiSioiia:  Delaware  River  Basin  tominission.  Salaries  ana 

Raiir<>:<l  Keiironieiit  Bf«ird:  Limitation  on  salaries  and  ex|jeiisw - - 

Sf.  Lswrenre  SeaWHV  I>evrlopnieiit  Cor^Kiralion:  Liiuitalion  on  ailuunlstrativc  ex|>erises — - 

Seciiritii  s  a;id  F.xeli  irce  Commission:  S  il.iries  and  cxix'iises - 

f->It«  tivi-  Service  s;;.vfm'  S  ilarirs  aFid  e\[>eii«es 

Sm  ili  Hiisi;ievs  AdiiiiiiiNtralioii:  Salaries  and  expanses 

iri'  Institution: 

.u'\  exiK'i.se* - - - — • 

.- 1.  !i  ■■  ~  and  expen.-*",  National  tiailery  of  Art — --— 


House  version 
of  bill 

(2) 


(:i.l8l1,0OO) 


(30,  OOlt) 

(-M,0()0) 

(12,tXX) 

(375, 0«i) 


Senate  version 
of  bill 

(3) 


3.",  (KKl 

2, 301,  fKK) 

179,  CH:(1 

(107,(l(Xti 

Wi7,000 

2,  fiw,  nnn 

U3U,(XX) 

.■iOS,  0(10 

3,  .'HOO,  000 

ii,r.()0,0()o 

17."),  (XXI 

(120,  OTiO) 
l(i,  OtX) 


21,9S4.(X» 


9,300.  (m 
w.ooo 

liU,(XX) 

4.  CVi.  (XK) 
.■>42.  (XK) 
225.000 
lis,  .'.00 
110,000 


ceo,  000 
10.000 

(11,000) 
(2, 300) 

(7.'i.  (xxn 

(5a  000) 

(4.000) 
12,  SOU 

(35,000) 


(397,  WO) 
(1,775,  IXX)) 

.•!€8,000 

(.5C**,  000) 

090, 000 

-Ki,  000 

38, 474,  COO 


l.%00O 

10,  OtX) 

4KS,00n 

7tX),  000 

(131,00<1) 

(.vi.noo) 

3,  coo 

cco,ooo 
(fii.nnoi 

(7.h<IO) 
1K3.00(I 
234,000 
63.'),  000 
(i(XI,  (XNI 

64,000 

25.000 
1,230,000 

31. (XXI 
1.I.S7,  ."lOO 

62,  OtXI 

.■^.000 

(2»Kl,(XiO) 

(20, 0(XI) 

ril2,(XHI 

1,3.'A0(H1 

330,000 

MO,  00<l 
HCUOU 


($180,000) 


(30, 1)00) 

(24, 000) 

(IJ,  000) 

(37.'),  000) 


(Sli'iJ.OOO) 


(30,000) 

(24,  (XX)) 

(12,(X)0) 

(375. 000) 


Coiiferotice 
action 

(4) 


($180,000) 


(30, non) 

(24.0(«i) 

(12,l)()ii) 

(375,00(1) 


3.'i7, 000 

2,  :i(vi.  000 

17'.I,(H)0 
(107,(100) 
(i07,0U0 

2.  C52.  000 
23'J,U00 

.w."..  noo 

3.  :«x),  (XXI 

11,. MX),  000 
17ii,  OOO 

(120.000) 
1(>.  IXX) 


2i,ysi.0(X) 


3.W,  000 

2, 304, 0(M) 

179, 000 

(107. 0»X)) 

007,  (XK) 

2,  r.r,2, 000 

239, 000 

595, 000 

3.  :«X).  (XX) 
II.. MX).  IXX) 

175, 000 

(129,000) 
Iti,  0(X) 


21,984,001) 


3,'i7,noo 
2,3o».a)fl 

179.000 
(1(17,000) 
007,000 

2,(v)2.fln0 
239,1100 

.Wj;,rofl 

3,300.0(10 
11,500.000- 

m,ooo 

(129,000) 
16,000 


9.  r.co.  000 

.'iX.  POO 
«>0,000 

4,  OiS,  000 
.'■>12.  (XX) 
225.  000 

iis,.';oo 

110,000 


(XH).  000 
IO.0IX) 

(11,000) 
(2.  300) 

(7.'>.  nm 

(."iO.  000) 

(4.000) 
12,500 

(3"),  000) 


(397.  000) 
(1,77.5,000) 

.V.S,  000 
(."VOS,  000) 

090. 000 

7S3,  0(XI 

3h,  474.000 


1.".,  (XX) 

IC,  0(Xi 

4)0<,  IXX) 

7(MI,IXX) 

(134,  (XX)) 

(.W,  000) 

3.  iimi 

GOO,  000 

(M.0<X1) 
(7.W)0) 
IM.  IKXI 
2:14.  000 
W5.  (XXi 
000.  OIXI 

04.  (*») 
2.^,  IKX) 

l,230.n(XI 
31.IHI(I 

1.l.'S7..50n 
52,  IHX) 

,V000 

(20O.  IMMI) 

(20.000) 

CI.'.  (HHI 

1.  x>:y  (XX) 

33)1,  (XX) 

.MO.  000 
8U,0UU 


U,  300. 000 
5.S.  000 
(X),  000 

4,  a'.5.  000 
M2.  (XX) 
225.  COO 
IIS.  .'■.OO 
110,  (XX) 


()00,000 
10.000 

(11.000) 
(2.3(XI) 

(75.  0(XI) 

(.50,  000) 

(4.000) 
12,500 

(35,  000) 


(397,  000) 
(1,775,000) 

.V,«,  000 
{r>i<x,  000) 

090,  000 

Ts'l,  (XX) 

3.**,  474, 000 


15,000 

10,  (XX) 

4H.S,  000 

7(,iO,  0(X) 

(134,000) 

(.■..5. 000) 

3,000 

f.00,000 

(81,0(X)) 

(7,800) 

1K<.  (XN) 

2:14,  (XX) 

m:^.  OtX) 

r,<KI.  (XK) 
04,000 
•2.5,000 

l.Jall.  (KHI 
3I,(XHI 

1, 1.57,  .500 
62,  OtX) 

.5,0(X) 

(2(X),  0(KI) 

CJO.OtXI) 

(ilJ,  000 

1,3.''.3,(XX) 

33l>.  UOO 

.540.000 
».0.0U0 


21,984.000 


,300,000 
5S.000 
l>O,0UO 

1,  ft55.  OCO 
.542.  m 
•225.000 
11S.5C0 
11(1,000 


()fiO,000 

10,000 
(11.00(1) 

(2.30(1) 
(75.  (Kill) 
(50,000) 

(4.00O) 
12,  .WO 

(35,000) 


(397,000) 
(1,776,000) 

.Vfl,  000 

{m,  000) 

(,%.  000 

7s3,000 

3*.  474, 000 


15,0(10 

111.  000 

4SH,  OUO 

7()0.lX)0 

(134,  oaO 

t.^'i.OOO) 

3.000 

fioaoco 

(SI,  0001 

(7.KHI) 
IKLOO" 

•>:i4  ooti 
.w.ndii 
(ido.ii"' 

•J.5, 000 

)  2.(01"'') 

:)!.'• ' 

1,1.57,9") 
52,001) 

5. 0011 

(•JOLUJII) 

CjO.flOl) 

CIJ.OOO 

1  :i'i:i.i«») 

33(i.0(i0 

.540.00') 
«!«,00l) 
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Othgk  I.vdepknuent  Aobncies — Continued 


Turin  Commi.ssion:  Salaries  and  expenses - 

-Tax  Court  of  the  United  States:  Salaries  and  ex|)cnses 

t'.H  Iiiforiiiatioii  Agency:  Salaries  and  expenses. , -- 


Total,  independent  agencies. 


OiKTatiiiR  expenses: 

Public  safety 

Education - 

Parks  and  recreation 

Health  aiid  welfare 

Ilipliways  and  Irallic 

Sanitary  eiiginecriiip 


District  of  Columbia 
(Out  of  District  of  Columbia  funds) 


Budget  estimate 
(1) 


$95, 000 

•223,300 

2. 454. 000 


67, 303, 800 


House  version 
of  bill 

(2) 


$95, 000 

223,300 

2, 4M,  000 


07, 303, 800 


Senate  version 
of  bill 

(3) 


$95,000 

223.300 

2,  454, 000 


Conference 
actio  n 

(4) 


67.303,800 


.$9-5,  000 

2'23,300 

2, 454, 000 


67, 303.  800 


Total 

Total,  title  III. 


TITLE  IN' 
Ci.AiM.s  AND  Judgments 


Claims  and  jinlpments  (II.  Doe.  113).. 
Clainis  ami  judpiiieiiUs  (S.  Doc.  19) 


Total,  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  n'. 


(4. 499, 800) 
(3, 522,  5(X)) 

(244,  200) 

(1, -294,  500) 

(50,  000) 

(255, 900) 


(9,860,900) 


587, 842, 383 


23, 643, 495 
7, 707, 949 


2,280,251,327 


(4, 499. 800) 
(3.  522,  .500) 

(244, 200) 

(1, -294, 500) 

(,50,000) 

(255, 900) 


(9,866,900) 


679, 691, 188 


23, 643, 495 


2,118,333,0«l 


(4, 499, 800) 
(3, 522. 500) 

(244, 209) 

(1,294,500) 

(50,000) 

(255, 900) 


(9,866,900) 


583,117,633 


I  31,411,|m4 


2,257,869,415 


(4, 499, 800) 
(3,  522, 500) 

(244, 200) 

(1, 294,  500) 

(60,000) 

f  255, 900) 


(9, 866, 900) 


583, 117, 633 


31,411,414 


2,227,56.3,977 


I  Includes  $30,OR4,.500  increased  pay  costs. 
!  Iiicluiles  $29,004  .500  increase'l  pay  costs. 
>  Incliides  $2*1  .^94 ,.500  incrcaseil  |)ay  costs. 


OPPOSITION  TO  RETURN  TO  POWER 
IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  OF 
FORMER  DOMINICAN  PRESIDENT 
JUAN  BOSCH 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  speaking  also  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  I  wish  to  call  for  a  firm 
stand  by  the  United  States  against  the 
return  to  power  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public of  former  Dominican  President 
Juan  Bosch. 

We  have  today,  in  Cuba,  one  Commu- 
nist-type government  subsei-vient  to  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy. 

Establishment  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  a  second  Castro-type  govern- 
ment, similarly  subservient  to  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy,  is  the  eminent 
threat  which  confronts  the  United  States 
today  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

If  Juan  Bosch,  former  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  is  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  power  the  Commimists  will  have 
won  another  major  victory.  Bosch  will 
prove  to  be,  in  effect,  a  second  Fidel 
Castro. 

Juan  Bosch  himself  is  probably  not  a 
Communist  Party  member.  He  definitely 
is  an  ideological  Trotskyite,  and  there- 
fore, by  definition,  an  ideological  Com- 
munist. Evidence  of  his  softness  toward 
communi.sm  is  ample  and  convincing. 

While  Bosch  was  President  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  not  only  were  the 
Communists  allowed  free  rein  for  all 
their  activities,  but  real  power  was  exer- 
cised by  known  Communists  whom  Bosch 
obviously  either  could  not  or  did  not 
wish  to  control.  Exiled  Communist  lead- 
ers from  all  over  Latin  America  flocked 


to  the  Dominican  Republic  under  the 
Bosch  regime,  and  the  Communists  be- 
gan a  drive  having  as  its  long-range 
objective  not  only  a  complete  Communist 
takeover  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  also  the 
conditioning  of  the  people  of  that  island 
republic  to  such  an  extent  that  this 
Communist  takeover  would  have  major- 
ity support  among  the  people  themselves. 
This  drive  was  along  two  main  lines: 
First,  indoctrination  of  the  military,  and 
establishment  of  Communist  cadres  in 
military  units;  and  second,  indoctrina- 
tion of  youths,  from  the  ages  16  up,  espe- 
cially in  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
The  success  of  this  Communist  cam- 
paign is  demonstrated  by  the  course  of 
recent  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  by  the  situation  which  confronts  us 
there  today. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 
details  with  respect  to  these  matters,  we 
are  releasing  with  this  statement  im- 
portant excerpts  from  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  research  staff  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee. 

Protection  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States  demands  that  the  United  States 
stand  firm  against  the  Communist-di- 
rected, Castro-supported  drive  to  bring 
Juan  Bosch  back  to  power  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Not  only  must  this 
country  resolutely  use  whatever  force  is 
necessary  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property;  we  must  just  as  resolutely  take 
whatever  action  is  required  to  prevent 
the  establishment  in  Santo  Domingo  of 
another  Communist  bastion  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

That  is  the  gist  of  the  crises  we  face. 
Now  let  me  fill  in  a  little  background. 

There  was  plenty  of  warning,  more 
than  a  year  before  he  first  came  to  power 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  of  the  com- 
ing takeover  by  Juan  Bosch,  and  of  his 


pro-Communist  predilections.  For  in- 
stance, the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
of  July  12,  1961,  printed  an  editorial 
which  began- 

Unless  the  United  States  is  alert,  com- 
munism will  take  over  the  Domincian  Re- 
public as  it  captured  Cuba.    ■ 

The  editorial  continued: 

The  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party 
headed  by  Juan  Bosch,  an  exiled  group  with 
headquarters  in  Venezuela,  is  agitating  for 
so-called  democratic  reforms.  If  the  exist- 
ing Dominican  government  of  President 
Joaquin  Balaguer  refuses  to  accept  change, 
Bosch  warns  that  his  group  will  start  a 
revolution. 

Bosch  is  on  record  as  saying  he  is  not  anti- 
(Samiunist.  Revolt  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
puDlic  led  by  Bosch  would  be  another  Red 
victory  in  the  Caribbean. 

Congress  should  keep  a  close  watch  on 
Dominican  developments  as  the  State  De- 
partment is  notoriously  sympathetic  to  Latin 
leftists. 

That  warning,  and  similar  warnings, 
went  substantially  unheeded. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Juan  Bosch  is  a 
Communist  Party  member.  Most  prob- 
ably he  is  not.  Certainly  he  is  an  ideo- 
logical Trotskyite.  His  whole  record 
proves  it.  Juan  Bosch  even  named  his 
son  Leon  Trotsky  Bosch,  and  no  attempt 
ever  was  made  to  change  that  name. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  Dominican 
presidency.  Juan  Bosch  accepted  polit- 
ical support  from  all  quarters.  He  re- 
fused to  renounce  leftwing  elements  or 
the  Communist  Party.  There  were  re- 
ports from  reliable  sources,  even  then, 
that  he  had  received  support  from  the 
26th  of  July  Movement,  controlled  by 
Fidel  Castro. 

Jules  DuBois,  veteran  Latin  American 
correspondent  for  major  American  news- 
papers, in  his  book  "Operation  America," 
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speaking  of  the  election  which  put  Juan 
Boscli  in  power,  declared: 

TTiis  election  w.vs  not  held  without  an 
llth-hour  dnuna.  A  Spanish  Jesuit  priest 
accused  Juiin  Bosch,  he.nd  of  the  Partido 
Rcvclucionario  Dominicar.o.  of  being  Mnrxist- 
Len.nist.  because,  in  nu  article  publlslied 
while  he  wtis  in  exile  iu  Venezuela  in  1959, 
Bosch  had  called  Lenin  "the  archetype  of  a 
revolutionary."' 

According  to  DuBols: 

Bosch  challenged  the  priest  to  a  television 
and  radio  debate.  The  accusation  and  the 
resulting  debate,  in  which  Bosch  proved  to 
be  a  master  of  polemic,  helped  seal  his  land- 
slide victory  over  Dr.  Viriato  Fiallo  in  a  6- 
man  race.  Tlie  Partido  Fevolucionario  Dora- 
inicano  also  won  52  of  72  scats  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  22  of  27  seats  in  the 
senate.  Victories  were  scored  in  most  of  the 
municipalities  as  well. 

Juan  Bosch  was  elected  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  December 
1962.  Early  the  next  month,  he  cams 
to  the  United  States,  and  went  also  to 
Europe,  seeking  financial  support  for  his 
administration.  Both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  Bosch  showed  reluctance 
to  make  any  public  statement  against 
Communist  Cuba. 

When  Bosch  came  to  the  United  States 
early  In.  January  1963.  as  President-elect 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  he  met  what 
the  Washington  Star  described  as  "a 
wave  of  enthusiasm  inside  the  Kennedy 
administration  for  this  blossoming 
'showcase  of  democracy'  in  the  Carib- 
bean." 

According-  to  the  Wasliington  Star  of 
Januaiy  3,  19"^3.  unnamed  'US.  officials" 
were  said  to  "admit  that  Mr.  Bosch  has 
often  been  criiical  of  U.S.  policy  in  Latin 
America"  but  to  "maintain"  that  Bosch 
was  "ripe  for  conversion."  The  same 
unnamed  officials,  according  to  the  Star, 
"flatly  reject  charges  that  Mr.  Bosch  is 
a  Communist  in  disguise. ' 

There  is  danger  today  that  a  similar 
attitude  may  tend  to  lead  us.  through 
inaction,  into  another  major  defeat,  just 
as  great,  and  just  as  deadly  as  the  estab- 
hshment  of  Castro  communism  in  Cuba. 

According  to  Jules  DuBois.  writing  in 
his  book  "Operation  America": 

It  was  obvious  that  he  (Juan  Bosch)  had 
made  a  campaign  deal  with  the  Communists, 
who  ordered  their  partlsai:^  to  vote  for  him. 
The  intermed.ary  for  the  deal  was  reported 
to  have  been  Angel  Miolan.  who  had  served 
as  Secretary  to  Vicente  Lombardo-Tolcdano 
in  the  early  1940"s  and  had  taught  at  Lom- 
bardo's  Universidad  Obrero  de  Mexico. 
Miolan  was  Boschs  campaign  manager. 

While  in  Europe,  Bosch  introduced  a 
comprehensive  constitutional  reform 
which  raised  conflict  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  well  as  with  certain 
sectors  of  the  labor  movement.  Msrrr. 
Eliseo  Perez -Sanchez,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  .State,  made  a  public  state- 
ment expre£.sing  "profound  consterna- 
tion." Objected  to  by  both  the  church 
and  con.servative  labor  elements  were 
.several  constitutional  articles  proposed 
by  Bosch,  including : 

First.  A  provision  that  the  school  sys- 
tem would  be  "absolutely  subject  to  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  the 
state"; 


Second.  A  provision  that  the  state 
would  not  allow  religious  education; 

Third.  A  provision  making  divorce 
easier,  and  putting  common-law  mar- 
riages on  the  same  footing  as  civil  mar- 
riages: 

Fourth.  A  provision  authorizing:;  con- 
version of  the  economy,  and  of  all  pi-op- 
erty  rights — both  a.",ricultuial  and  non- 
agricultural — to  a  collective  basis; 

Fifth.  A  provision  against  ownership 
of  land  by  legally  constituted  societies — 
which  presumably  included  churches: 

Sixth.  A  provision  against  allowing 
any  foreigner  to  file  a  protest  even  with 
his  Embassy  against  confiscation  of  his 
property : 

Seventh.  A  provision  banning  parallel 
trade  unions  within  a  single  factory,  and 
puttiti?  all  labor  under  the  "supervision 
and  protection  of  the  state." 

BOv<ch  was  installed  as  Pre.<;i<fcnt  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  Februai-y 
1963.  and  had  a  short  regime  of  con- 
tinual crises.  There  were  various  causes 
for  this.  His  plans  for  his  regime  ap- 
peared fuzzy.  He  had  been  too  long  an 
antagonist  to  be  able  to  slip  readily  into 
the  role  of  government  administrator. 
His  party — PRD — did  not  have  enough 
competent  people  at  various  levels  to 
form  a  viable  government.  There  were 
other  problems.  But  the  Communist 
issue  overshadowed  all  others.  While 
few  political  observers  believed  Juan 
Bosch  to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  nearly  all  were  gravely  worried  by 
his  leniency  toward  communism,  and  by 
the  eventualities  they  foresaw  in  the  fact 
that  Bosch  was  allowing  communism  to 
thrive,  to  indoctrinate  and  subvert  youth, 
to  build  stocks  of  arms,  and  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  its  power  in  other  ways. 
Dtiring  his  regime,  Bosch  refused  to 
denounce  Castro.  Communist  Party 
groups  had  complete  freedom  of  action. 
On  various  occasions  the  Communist 
Party  put  paid  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  supporting  Bosch  or  his 
regime. 

When  Juan  Bosch  came  into  power  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Communists 
from  all  over  the  hemisphere  flocked 
there,  as  I  said  earlier;  and  the  principal 
Communist  objectives  were  indoctrina- 
tion of  the  young  people  in  the  schools, 
and  indoctrination  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

These  are  general  statements.  Now 
let  me  cite  specific  facts  which  support 
them.  These  facts,  and  others  touched 
upon  in  his  .speech,  are  from  records 
gathered  end  compiled  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee. 

One  of  Bosch's  strong  supporters  when 
he  took  power  was  Telma  Frias.  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  PRD,  and  a  known  Communist. 
She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Movi- 
mitnto  Popular  Dominicano,  which  was 
headed  by  Maximo  Lopez  Molina.  Mo- 
lina himself  also  returned  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  after  a  long  period  spent  in 
Cuba.  Molina  has  a  long  Communist 
record,  including  a  record  of  arrest  in 
the  United  States  as  a  Communist  agita- 
tor. 

Lopez  Molina  has  been  openly  allied 
with  Fidel  Castro  and  during  Bosch's 
period  of  power  In  the  Dominican  Re- 


public he  was  actively  campaigning  in 
favor  of  Castroism. 

Maximo  Lopez  Molina  was  the  fore- 
most Dominican  Communist  during  the 
Cuban  crisis.  He  is  back  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  today  among  the  leaders  of 
the  present  revolution. 

In  the  spring  of  1953,  Bosch  brought 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  one  Saclia 
VoUnian,  a  onetime  Russian  of  Ruma- 
nian origin,  who  later  became  a  natural- 
ised citizen  of  tho  United  States.  Voll- 
man  was  secretary  of  the  Institute  de 
Capacitacion  Politica  (Institute  of  Polit- 
ical Tiainin.a*  at  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica, 
which  w.is  attended  by  President  Bosch 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

VoUman  became  Bosch's  constant 
companion  and  adviser,  and  was  said  to 
wield  considerable  power.  Cubans  who 
attended  the  institute  at  one  time  or  an- 
other have  reported  that  Vollman  was 
known  for  his  pro-Communist  tend- 
encies. 

Amon.:T  the  full-time  pro-Soviet  agi- 
tators who  returned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  after  years  of  exile,  when  Bosch 
came  to  power,  were  Pericles  Pi'anco 
Ornes,  Tulio  Arvelo,  Tobias  Cabral,  and 
Edna  Moore,  Miss  Moore  operated  in 
Santiago,  the  second  largest  city  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  as  head  of  a  wom- 
an's front  organization. 

At  the  time  Bosch  took  over  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
sccrctaiT-Scneral  of  the  PRD — Bosch's 
party — was  Wa.^hington  de  Pena.  a  life- 
time Conmiunist.  President  of  the  PRD 
was  Angel  Miolan  Rcynoso.  who  was  in 
Cuba  until  Perez  Jimincz  fell,  and  then 
went  to  Venezuela  to  help  organize  the 
pro-Castro  group  there. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Bosch  regime 
all  apiJOintments  to  see  Bosch,  and  all 
jobs  in  the  Dominican  Government 
under  Bosch,  had  to  be  cleared  by 
Miolan. 

By  the  spring  of  1963.  a  prominent 
Communist  known  as  "Corpito"  Cabral— 
real  name  Manual  Perez  Cabral — form- 
erly resident  in  Cuba  who  at  the  time 
was  president  of  the  Partido  Nacionalista 
Rcvolucionario — official  name  for  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  E>ominican  Re- 
public— emerged  as  apparently  in  charge 
of  training  armed  forces  cadres. 

Training  among  schoolboys  of  16  years 
of  age  appeared  to  be  imder  the  charge 
of  one,  Dato  Pagan,  secretary  of  Cabrals 
PNR.  and  a  longtime  Communist,  who 
was  a.ssisted  by  a  number  of  university 
and  college  instructors,  prominent  among 
them  Jose  del  Carmen  Rodriguez,  a  pro- 
fe.ssor  at  the  Juan  Pablo  Durate  School, 
who  was  openly  indoctrinating  young 
people  in  Communist  organizational  ac- 
tivity. 

Bosch's  philosophy  was  described  by 
him  as  "revolutionary  democracy,"  and 
he  .spent  a  good  deal  of  time  talkin? 
about  it  to  the  campesinos;  but  he 
seemed  oblivious  to  what  the  Communists 
were  doing  to  his  democracy  and  to  those 
democratic  Institutions  in  the  island 
which  had  survived. 

Inroads  of  the  Communist  Party  were 
counteracted  in  part  during  the  late 
spring  and  simimer  of  1963  by  so-called 
"Christian  rcafllrmation  rallies,"  which 
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were  a  major  factor  in  bringing  about  an 
anti-Commimist  general  strike,  which 
led  to  Bosch's  ouster  in  September  1963. 
Anti-Bosch  forces  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  today — not  counting  U.S, 
jj.^^j.ii^es — are  believed  to  be  both  out- 
numbered, and  out-gurmed  by  the  revo- 
lutionary forces  seeking  to  return  Bosch 
to  power.  .  .       ,  ,       ^ 

The  first  provisional  govenmient,  set 
up  by  pro-Bosch  forces,  was  headed  by 
Rafael  Molinza  Urena.  Provisional 
President  Urena  was  chosen  by  the  rebels 
because  of  his  extreme  leftist  orientation. 
This  "first  provisional  government" 
was  succeeded  by  a  "second  provisional 
government"  set  up  by  anti-Bosch 
forces,  and  composed  of  Col.  Pedro  Bar- 
tolome  Benoit — Air  Force — Col.  Eni-ique 
Apolinario  Casado  Saladin — Army — and 
Capt.  Manuel  Santana  Carosco — Navy. 
An  announcement  attributed  to  Antonio 
Martinez  Francisco,  secretary  of  the 
PRD,  broadcast  yesterday  by  Radio  San 
Isidro,  said  this  supposedly  "anti-Bosch" 
three-man  junta  had  negotiated  a  deal 
with  Juan  Bosch's  revoluntionary  dem- 
ocratic party— PRD.  It  was  greeted 
with  considerable  skepticism  in  diplo- 
matic circles,  as  there  is  no  known  evi- 
dence of  any  Communist  tinge  in  the 
record  of  any  of  these  three  junta  mem- 
bers. 

Commander  of  the  anti-Bosch  forces  is 
Brig.  Gen.  Elias  Wessin  y  Wessin,  sup- 
porting the  government  of  Donald  Reid 
Cabral — who  is  no  relation  to  the  Com- 
munist Cabral. 

Military  field  commanders  of  the  pro- 
Bosch  rebel  forces  are  reported  to  be 
Col.  Hernando  Ramirez  and  Col.  Fran- 
cisco Caamano.  Militia  units  under 
these  two  officers,  augmented  by  armed 
civilians,  seemed  solidly  established  in 
the  center  of  the  capital  city  this  morn- 
ing. These  forces  were  heavily  armed, 
having  ordnance  able  to  repel  a  tank 
attack.  That  is  the  situation  into  which 
our  Marines  moved,  on  orders  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson, 

Intercepts  of  radio  broadcasts  from 
Havana  indicate  the  Castro  radio  cur- 
rently is  giving  Bosch's  revolutionary 
forces  full  backing.  The  implications  of 
this  fact  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Carlos  Prio  Socarras.  who  preceded  Ba- 
tista as  President  of  Cuba,  in  a  statement 
made  today  at  his  home  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  to  a  staff  member  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 
Said  Dr.  Prio : 

Juan  Bosch  had  been  my  secretary  for  12 
years.  I  do  not  think  he  is  an  out-and-out 
Communist,  but  I  would  not  doubt  that  he 
would  enter  Into  a  pact  with  the  Reds  in 
order  to  return  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Proof  of  It  Is  that  Castro  defended  him, 
something  that  he  did  not  do  when  he 
(Castro)  organized  the  invasion  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  June  1959.  At  that 
lime.  Castro  utilized  outright  Communists, 
but  now  that  Bosch  can  be  a  vehicle  for  a 
Communist  takeover,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  Bosch  his  backing.  There  Is  other  proof 
that  this  is  a  very  serious  attempt  at  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  because  the  fact  Is  that  the 
Insurgents  burned  the  headquarters  of  the 
Vangisardia,  a  democratic  political  organiza- 
tion not  connected  with  the  government, 
"nd  of  left-of-center  political  orientation. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  facts. 


It  seems  clear  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
repeating,  in  the  case  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  same  disastrous  cycle  we 
experienced  in  the  case  of  Cuba:  First 
tolerance,  then  endorsement  of  a  candi- 
date who  professes  to  be  anti-Commu- 
nist, but  who  nevertheless  ia  supported  by 
the  Communists  and  who  permits  them 
free  rein;  finally  debacle  when  this  same 
candidate  proves  himself  to  be  openly 
pro-Communist  and  pro-Soviet. 

How  many  times  must  we  be  bamboo- 
zled before  we  learn  from  bitter  experi- 
ence? 

Do  we  dare  endanger  our  national 
security  by  permitting  the  enlargement 
of  the  Communist  Latin  American 
bridgehead  to  another  country  just  a 
stone's  throw  from  our  shores?  The 
strategic  importance  of  Santo  Domingo, 
as  an  island  bastion  of  communism.  Is 
apparent  from  one  look  at  the  map.  The 
propaganda  importance  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  Communist  base  of 
operations  on  the  Caribbean  can  hardly 
be  overvalued. 

Mr.  President,  the  islands  in  the  Car- 
ibbean are  the  soft  underbelly  of  the 
United  States.  Once  they  were  occupied, 
or  once  missiles  were  placed  there  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  my  judgment,  this  coun- 
ti-y  would  be  defenseless.  We  must  pre- 
vent a  step-by-step  attempt  by  the  So- 
viet Union  to  control  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean,  because  those  islands,  armed 
with  modern  weapons,  control  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mis.sissippi  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  information  con- 
tained in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  in  the  main,  have  been 
gathered  from  records  and  the  archives 
of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
although,  of  course,  other  sources  have 
also  been  utilized  in  compiling  these 
facts. 

This  data  reveals  a  remarkable  paral- 
lel between  the  careers  of  Bosch  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  of  Castro  in 
Cuba  as  they  developed  prior  to  Castro's 
absolute  takeover  of  the  Cuban  island 
itself.  This  parallel  is  found  not  only 
in  the  ideological  backgrounds  of  these 
two  men  but  also  in  their  activities  and 
the  programs  they  espouse. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  once  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
taken  over,  from  that  very  second,  Haiti 
will  fall? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  be  an  in- 
escapable development.  With  a  hostile 
government  established  on  one  side  of 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  two 
countries,  a  takeover  of  the  shaky  govern- 
ment in  Haiti  would  be  inevitable  and 
would  come  in  short  order. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  from  there  the 
whole  island  of  Hispanola? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Once  the  dominoes 
started  to  fall  In  that  area  further  ex- 
ploitation and  further  occupation  would 
surely  follow. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if 
it  is  not  true  there  is  also  a  clear  parallel 


to  be  found  between  Bosch  and  Castro  in 
that  while  each  has  frequently  denied 
that  he  was  a  Communist,  or  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  nevertheless, 
each  has  surrrovmded  himself  with  close 
associates  who  are  hard-core,  well- 
trained,  and  well-known  Commimist 
leaders?  The  Senator  from  Mississilppi 
has  documented  these  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  Bosch  in  his  statement  and  his- 
tory affirms  them  regarding  Castro. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
Commimist  leaders  are  not  there  for 
nothing.  They  are  there  for  a  purpose. 
What  is  that  purpose? 
The  purpose  is  to  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominican  Republic  ex- 
actly as  it  took  over  Cuba  and  took  over 
Castro  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Bosch  as  a  figurehead 
will  provide  an  excellent  instrumentality 
behind  which  the  Communists  can  ac- 
complish their  purpose. 

It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  Bosch  is  a  Communist  or  not. 
If  he  surrenders  himself  to  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  if  he  allows  them  to 
implement  a  program  similar  to  the  one 
which  he  outlined  when  he  was  in  Eu- 
rope prior  to  his  inauguration  as  Pres- 
ident in  1963,  the  damage  will  have  been 
done.  The  control  will  have  passed  into 
Communist  hands.  Then  we  shall  have 
a  second  Castro-style  government,  work- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  Cuba,  working  not 
only  to  subvert  the  Caribbean  area  but 
Central  and  South  America,  too.  Is  that 
not  about  the  way  it  would  work  out? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  that  is 
exactly  what  is  at  issue.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  controlled  by  the  Communists. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  heading  in 
that  direction  when  he  was  overtlirown 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  According 
to  Radio  Havana,  it  is  evident  what  Mr. 
Castro's  intentions  are:  to  take  over  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  another 
aspect  of  the  situation,  I  am  sure,  which 
has  occurred  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. This  would  be  an  opportune 
time,  for  the  Communists  to  capitalize 
on  this  kind  of  action  for  our  attention 
and  our  resources  are  directed  toward 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  We  are  now 
building  up  our  owti  forces  in  South 
"Vietnam.  This  represents  a  most  op- 
IX)rtune  time  for  the  Communists  to 
commence  an  operation  of  this  kind  in 
the  Dominican  Repubhc.  History 
should  have  impressed  us  all  with  the 
opportunistic  ruthlessness  of  the  Com- 
munists. Tlie  timing  of  the  action  in 
ihe  Dominican  Republic  is  ideal  for  their 
purpose  and  does  not  appear  coinciden- 
tal. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Our  experiences  in  the 
past  should  alert  us  to  the  pitfall  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  to  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  his  statement: 

It  seems  clear  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
repeating,  in  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  same  disastrous  cycle  we  experi- 
enced in  the  case  of  Cuba:   First  tolerance. 
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then  endorsement  of  a  candidate  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  antl-Communlst.  but  who  never- 
theless is  supported  by  the  Communists  and 
who  permits  them  free  rein;  Anally  debacle 
when  this  same  candidate  proves  himself  to 
be  openly  pro-Communist  and  pro-Soviet. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Soviet  Union  desires  to  outflank  the 
defenses  of  the  United  States?  There  is 
one  way  to  do  it;  namely,  to  place  mis- 
sile bases  on  those  islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Is  that  not  their  ultimate  objec- 
tive? Was  that  not  their  intention  when 
they  moved  missiles  into  Cuba? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  their  major  objectives.  A  look 
at  the  map  drives  home  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  strategic  locations  of  Cuba 
on  one  side  of  Florida  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  Haiti  on  the  other  side. 
This  must  convince  anyone  who  wishes 
to  be  realistic  in  his  thinking,  that  we 
cannot  allow  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  then  Haiti  to  go  by  default  as  we 
did  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  The  future  of 
not  only  the  United  States  but  all  of  the 
Americas  is  involved,  for  to  allow  Bosch 
to  regain  control  is  to  give  the  Com- 
munists another  base  in  our  hemisphere 
not  only  for  their  missiles  but  also  for 
their  ideologies  which  are  equally  lethal 
for  freemen. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  real- 
ize that  this  is  a  fight  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  today  against  communism  and 
against  a  Communist  takeover  of  the 
country?  That  is  exactly  what  it  is. 
Bosch  is  a  man  who  is  a  tool  of  the 
Communists.  He  has  always  been  a  tool 
of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  has  docu- 
mented the  situation  very  clearly  and  the 
evidence  is  convincing.  While  there  has 
been  no  proof  of  open  support  by  Castro, 
we  have  learned  of  the  use  of  high- 
powered  weapons  in  the  fighting  which 
occurred  yesterday  and  today  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city.  This  equipment 
could  come  from  only  one  source.  Its 
origin  undoubtedly  can  be  traced  and 
will  be  traced  in  due  time. 

It  would  come  as  a  distinct  surprise  to 
this  Senator  if  these  weapons  were  not 
from  a  care  package.  Communist  style. 
The  presence  of  heavy  armament  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  serves  to  further 
document  the  conclusions  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  noticed  one 
thing,  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  do  not  give  away  weapons  for 
nothing.  It  is  absolutely  obvious  that 
they  have  armed  Bosch's  people  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  They  have  better 
arms  and  better  equipment  and  can  out- 
gun  the  opfMDsition  down  there.  Those 
weapons  were  put  down  there  for  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  only;  namely, 
to  take  over  that  country. 

To  take  over  that  country  for  what 
purpose? 

To  take  it  over  for  communism. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  was  interested  in  the 
Senators  observation  that  when  Bosch 
visited  this  country  after  his  election  and 
prior  to  his  inauguration,  it  was  denied 
by  unnamed  officials  in  this  country  that 
Bosch  was  a  Communist.    Those  state- 


ments were  reminiscent  of  the  assur- 
ances given  when  Castro  visited  this 
country  prior  to  his  takeover  of  Cuba. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  last  analysis, 
whether  Bosch  is  or  is  not  a  Communist 
is  academic.  Experience  indicates  that 
the  ultimate  outcome  can  be  no  different 
than  it  was  with  Castro.  The  fellow 
traveler  cannot  get  off  the  train  once  he 
turns  control  of  the  engine  of  govern- 
ment over  to  the  Communists.  The  evi- 
dence indicates  that  Bosch  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  hard-core  Commu- 
nists. He  has  left  himself  no  recourse 
but  to  endorse  their  plans. 

That  day  will  come  for  Bosch  for 
this  is  the  pattern  set  by  the  Communists 
and  the  one  which  is  always  followed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me  and  to  make  these 
comments. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
turn, as  I  began,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
and  th«?  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruskaI  ,  to  a  call  for  firmness  and  fear- 
lessness in  handling  this  situation.  The 
United  States  must  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  threatened  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


INDONESIA— LAXITY     IN     FOREIGN 
•  AID 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  through  fiscal  year  1964, 
furnished  Indonesia  $937.7  million  in 
assistance  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  alone,  this  aid 
totaled  $56.7  million. 

Indonesia's  President  Sukarno  has 
used  the  money  to  purchase  ships,  to  de- 
velop harbors,  to  modernize  raili'oads,  to 
rebuild  plants,  to  shore  up  consumer  in- 
dustries, to  build  cement  and  paper  pulp 
plants  and  mills,  to  train  air  technicians, 
to  train  propagandists — though  this  was 
politely  termed  "mass  media  education." 
And  I  notice,  from  various  Agency  for 
International  Development  reports,  that 
there  are  many  active  projects  within 
Indonesia  for  which  we  are  apparently 
still  committed  to  expend  funds  for  some 
time. 

These  include  that  country's  national 
agriculture  program,  completion  date  set 
for  June  1968;  an  industrial  and  mining 
program,  completion  date  set  for  June 
1967;  two  transportation  programs,  in- 
volving maritime  operations  and  air 
transportation  maintenance,  both  set  for 
completion  this  June;  two  programs  in- 
volving labor  leadership  and  training, 
the  first  scheduled  to  be  completed  June 
1967,  the  second  June  of  this  year;  two 
health  and  sanitation  programs,  to  be 
completed  next  year  and  in  1967;  two 
programs  relating  to  education,  one  set 
for  completion  in  June  1967,  the  other  in 
June  of  this  year;  a  public  administra- 
tion program,  to  be  completed  in  June; 
and  three  programs  for  improving  tech- 
nical information  services,  to  be  com- 
pleted June  1965,  civic  action  activities, 
to  be  completed  July  1966,  and  one  for 
technical  support,  to  end  in  June  1979. 


And  now  that  we  have  poured  nearly 

a  billion  dollars  of  aid  into  his  counti^, 

what  has  been  the  return  from  Sukarno? 

First.  He  has  told  us  to  go  to  hell  with 

our  aid. 

Second.  He  is  and  has  been  pushing 
efforts  to  force  the  United  States  out  of 
South  Vietnam,  to  drive  the  Western 
Powers  from  southeast  Asia. 

Third.  He  has  directed  his  guerrillas 
to  invade  Malaysia. 

Fourth.  He  is  openly  in  collusion  with 
Red  China  and  other  Communist  na- 
tions, and  he  has  pulled  his  country  out 
of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view  to  or- 
ganizing a  Communist  bloc  organization. 
Fifth.  He  has  seized  three  U.S.  owned 
oil  companies. 

Sixth.  He  has  forced  closing  of  USIA 
libraries. 

Seventh.  His  Communist  labor  unions 
cut  off  gas  and  electricity  to  U.S. 
facilities. 

Eighth.  His  Communist  postal  work- 
ers' union  has  imposed  a  mail  and  tele- 
graph boycott  on  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

Ninth.  He  has  made  it  nearly  impos- 
sible for  U.S.  news  correspondents  to 
send  out  dispatches. 

Tenth.  He  has  issued  orders  requiring 
all  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  in  Indone- 
sia to  inform  his  Government  in  ad- 
vance of  any  travel  plans  within  the 
country. 

Additionally,  there  are  now  reports 
that  he  would  like  to  force  a  break  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

I,  for  one,  would  have  no  objection  If 
diplomatic  relations  were  severed. 

How  much  Indonesia  has  taken  us  foi- 
ls revealed  in  a  report  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  dated  April  15.  This  repoil 
is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  indictments 
of  the  State  Department's  "let  us  get 
along  with  everyone  and  hang  the  cost" 
policies  I  have  seen. 

In  an  examination  of  what  can  only  be 
described  as  "unusuel  favoritism"  toward 
a  nation  which  has  long  used  the  United 
States  as  a  whipping  boy,  the  Comp- 
troller General  reported : 

As  of  June  30,  1963.  the  United  States 
had  sold  Indonesia  $345.8  million  worth  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480.  Sales  pro- 
visions provided  for  varying  percentages  of 
rupiah  proceeds  to  be  set  aside  for  VS.  use, 
the  latest  Public  Law  480  agreement  entered 
into  in  February  1962  providing  10  percent 
for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreements,  rupiah 
sales  proceeds  have  been  deposited  at  "offi- 
cial" rates  of  exchange  that  bear  no  realistic 
relationship  to  the  actual  internal  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  rupiah.  Thus,  the  1962 
agreement  provided  for  an  official  average 
exchange  of  52.03  rupiahs  to  the  dollar,  com- 
pared with  unofficial  average  rupiah  rates  to 
the  dollar  of  from  985  to  1,259  during  1963. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  little  financial  benefit 
has  accrued  to  the  United  States  from  Public 
Law  480  sales  in  Indonesia. 

Let  me  repeat  two  sentences: 
Under  the  terms  of  tlie  agreements,  rupiah 
sales  proceeds  have  been  deposited  at  "offi- 
cial" rates  of  exchange  that  bear  no  realistic 
relationship  to  the  actual  internal  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  rupiah.  •  *  •  It  is  thus 
evident  that  little  financial  benefit  has  ac- 
crued to  the  United  States  from  Public  Law 
480  sales  in  Indonesia. 
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These  two  sentences  should  be  weighed 
in  the  context  of  another  paragraph  in 
that  same  report: 

A  recent  change  in  the  official  exchange 
rates  in  Indonesia  has  resulted  in  an  ex- 
change loss  of  $130  million  on  the  U.S.  rupiah 
proceeds  from  Public  Law  480  sales. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  that 
$130  million  has  been  now  written  off  as 
a  bad  investment— to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

This  raises  several  questions: 

First.  Why  did  the  U.S.  Government 
enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  In- 
donesia, an  agreement  which  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  so  unrealistic? 

Second.  In  what  other  countries  have 
we  entered  into  such  agreements  "that 
bear  no  realistic  relationship"  to  the  in- 
ternal foreign  currencies? 

Third.  How  much  aid  are  we  still  fur- 
nishing Indonesia,  especially  in  view  of 
the  continued  provocations  by  that 
country? 

Fourth.  Have  we  written  off  all  aid  to 
that  country  as  a  bad  investment  or  do 
we  hold  out  a  possibility  of  collecting 
the  money  it  owes  to  us? 

I  think  answers  should  be  provided 
the  American  people  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

There  is  another  area  of  that  report 
which  is  also  bothersome.  It  relates  to 
the  question  of  our  balance  of  payments. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Johnson, 
taking  note  of  the  $3  billion  deficit  last 
year,  promised  to  reduce  U.S.  Govern- 
ment expenditures  abroad,  to  increase 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States, 
encouraged  Americans  to  see  America, 
rather  than  go  abroad,  urged  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  businessmen  to 
refrain  from  lending  money  abroad  or 
making  investment  in  developed  nations. 

But  this  problem  can  only  be  solved 
with  the  fullest  cooperation  of  all,  in- 
cluding governmental  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  quote  further  from  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  of  April 
15: 

U.S.  agencies  are  or  have  been  unnecessarily 
expending  dollars  in  an  amount  that  we 
estimate  at  about  $2.3  million  annually  to 
buy  air  tickets  for  official  travel  to  or  from 
eight  countries  instead  of  utilizing  the  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies  which  the  United 
States  owns  in  those  countries. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that— and  I 
quote: 

About  $1.2  million  of  this  amount  is  being 
unnecessarily  expended  annually  because 
U.S.  agencies  either  have  failed  to  develop 
or  have  not  adhered  to  administrative  regu- 
lations requiring  maximum  use  of  available 
foreign  currency. 

At  this  point  in  the  report,  our  old 
friend,  Indonesia,  crops  up  again: 

About  $1.1  million  has  been  spent  annually 
which  could  have  been  paid  from  excess 
United  States-owned  Indonesian  rupiah  if 
the  State  Department  had  obtained  an  agree- 
ment with  Indonesia  similar  to  the  agree- 
ments with  the  other  countries  Included  in 
this  review. 

The  report  noted  in  all  the  cases  that 
'this  failure  has  occurred  despite  the 
expressed  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the 
policy  of  the  executive  branch  that  maxi- 
mum use  be  made  of  U.S.-owned  foreign 
currency."  These  instructions  go  back 
as  far  as  1961. 


The  Comptroller  General  cited  these 
agencies  as  failing  to  effectively  utilize 
excess  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies: 
The  Department  of  State,  Department 
of  Defense,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, U.S.  Information  Agency. 

This  laxity  also  related  to  currencies 
owned  in  Burma.  India,  Israel.  Paki- 
stan, Poland,  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  the  Comp- 
troller General  found  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  had  failed  to  "aggres- 
sively" pursue  the  matter  of  an  agree- 
ment covering  these  currencies  after  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  had  objected. 
If  we  are  to  resolve  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  then  everyone,  in- 
cluding Goverrunent  agencies,  must  co- 
operate fully. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  stop 
accepting  excuses  and  see  to  it  that 
agencies  of  this  administration  comply 
with  instructions  and  regulations  and 
get  rid  of  the  officials  who  have  not  been 
doing  so. 

OUR      RARE      AND      ENDANGERED 

SPECIES      OF      'WILDLIFE      NEED 

HELP  NO'W 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
wildlife  conservation.  As  long  ago  as 
1929,  I  served  as  State  president  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  in  South  Dakota. 
In  1931, 1  was  appointed  to  a  6-year  lerm 
on  the  South  Dakota  Game  and  Fish 
Commission;  and  in  1937,  I  served  as 
national  vice  president  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
national  executive  board,  in  1938,  when 
elected  to  Congress. 

Through  the  years,  as  I  have  served, 
first  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  then  in  the  Senate,  I  have  main- 
tained my  interest  in  all  fields  of  conser- 
vation. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  able  to  restore 
funds  in  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriation bill,  so  as  to  enable  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to 
continue  its  propagation  work  with  sand- 
hill cranes — work  which  was  preliminary 
to  work  with  the  endangered  whooping 
crane.  Each  year  since,  our  subcom- 
mittee has  included  in  the  Interior  bill 
a  small  amount  earmarked  for  work  with 
endangered  species. 

This  year,  I  had  a  discussion  at  our 
appropriation  heai-irgs  with  John  S. 
Gottschalk,  Director,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  concerning  the 
immediate  problem.  As  a  result.  I  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  provide  S350,- 
000  for  headquartering  in  southern 
Maryland  a  wildlife  research  project  to 
save  from  extinction  rare  and  endan- 
gered American  wildlife  species.  I  can 
report  that  only  this  morning  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  approved  this 
amendment,  as  part  of  the  funding  bill 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  should  have 
unanimous  backing.  It  is  in  line  with 
the  President's  program  of  increasing 
emphasis  on  all  forms  of  conservation. 
The  people  of  this  country  want  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type.  The  program  needs 
to  be  done. 


This  program  should  be  done.  We 
owe  future  generations  of  Americans  a 
chance  to  be  able  to  cee  these  rare  and 
endangered  species  of  wildlife  in  the 
flesh,  rather  than  as  pictures  preserved 
in  the  archives. 

Director  John  Gottschalk  and  his 
staff  have  been  most  helpful  to  me  as  I 
have  tried  to  develop  this  program. 
They  always  stand  ready  to  answer 
questions  or  to  provide  technical  infor- 
mation. Dr.  Ray  C.  Erickson,  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Wildlife  Research,  has  been 
most  considerate  and  helpful  in  answer- 
ing the  multitude  of  questions  which 
have  come  up  during  the  past  several 
years. 

I  wish  to  go  into  some  detail  in  con- 
nection with  the  background  of  the  en- 
dangered species  program: 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  the  Federal  agency  to  which  has 
been  delegated  the  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  wild- 
life occurring  in  the  United  States.  For 
migratory  birds,  the  Bureau  goals  in- 
clude the  maintenance  of  traditional  sea- 
sonal migrations  in  the  United  States 
and  the  prevention  of  the  extinction  of 
any  species.  The  extension  of  security 
from  extinction  to  all  species  and  sub- 
species, or,  from  the  affirmative  side,  re- 
storing to  safe  numbers,  for  public  en- 
joyment, species  whose  populations  have 
seriously  declined,  is  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  Nation's  wildlife  conservation 
program. 

The  preservation  of  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  is  a  problem  which  has 
long  held  the  interest  of  many  private 
and  public  organizations,  as  well  as  that 
of  individuals,  with  diverse  interests  and 
conservation  objectives,  but  united  in 
their  dedication  to  the  common  goal  of 
preventing  the  loss  of  any  additional 
kinds  of  our  native  wildlife  fauna.  For 
some  species,  such  as  the  great  auk, 
passenger  pigeon,  the  heath  hen,  the 
Labrador  duck,  and  the  Carolina  para- 
keet, this  mounting  awareness  has  come 
too  late,  and  the  Eskimo  curlew  and  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker  may  already  be 
at  the  point  of  no  return,  if  they  are  not 
already  gone.  The  whooping  crane,  Att- 
waters  prairie  chicken,  the  masked  bob- 
wliite,  the  Everglades  kite,  the  California 
condor,  the  Aleutian  Canadian  goose, 
and  the  black-footed  ferret  are  among 
those  which,  while  precariously  balanced, 
are  not  yet  beyond  the  possibility  of 
restoration.  Tlie  trumpeter  swan  and 
the  Hawaiian  goose,  or  nene.  are  show- 
ing heartening  response  to  management 
measures  on  their  behalf.  Llany  other 
rare  species  will  require  close  and  con- 
tinuing attention  and  action,  to  insure 
their  future. 

The  perpetuation  of  a  species  requires 
that  its  year-round  needs  be  met;  and. 
for  migratory  kinds,  this  means  not  only 
on  the  breeding  and  x^lntering  grounds, 
but  also  at  stopover  locations  between 
tliese  points.  Rapidly  changing  habitat 
conditions,  brought  about  by  progres- 
sively more  intense  land  use  and  otlier 
human-related  adverse  factors,  can  be 
expected  to  increase  the  obstacles  to  the 
sui-vival  of  many  forms  of  wildlife. 
With  others,  the  relatively  adverse  con- 
ditions may  be  temporary.    It  may  be 
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necessary  only  to  provide  alternate  habi- 
tats in  place  of  those  disadvantageously 
altered  or  destroyed,  or  to  tide  species 
through   interim   periods    of    adversely. 

When  a  species  must  be  protected  from 
excessive  hunting,  more  intensive  en- 
forcement of  regulations  may  be  advisa- 
ble; and  if  the  problem  includes  killing 
by  the  uninformed,  but  well-meaning, 
public,  more  extensive  informational 
programs  may  be  a  necessary  companion 
measure. 

The  Bureaus  current  program  for  rare 
and  endangered  wildlife  includes  four 
principal  categories:  namely,  first,  habi- 
tat preservation  and  management;  sec- 
ond, promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
protective  regulations:  third,  public  in- 
formation dissemination;  and,  fourth, 
research  on  the  biology  and  status  of  in- 
dividual species. 

HABIT.XT    PRESERV.\TION    AND    MANAGEMENT 

The  philosophy  that  each  species  must 
have  a  satisfactory  place  in  which  to  live 
and  to  reproduce,  in  order  to  survive,  led 
to  the  setting  aside,  in  1903.  of  the  first 
Federal  refuge,  on  PeUcan  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Florida.  Nearly  300  other  Fed- 
eral refuges  have  been  established  since 
that  time.  In  some  areas,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  protection  of  land,  waters, 
and  the  associated  flora  and  fauna  from 
disturbance.  In  others,  a  major  habitat 
restoration  effort  was  in  order,  or  the 
elimination  of  adverse  factors,  such  as 
hunting  or  other  human  disturbances, 
excessive  predation.  or  disease-produc- 
ing conditions.  The  presence  of  a  resi- 
dent staff  at  most  of  the  refuges  has 
served  to  deter  vandalism,  and  has  en- 
abled the  continuing  study  of  wildlife 
characteristics  and  the  correction  of 
problems  as  they  develop.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  areas,  including  several 
key  tracts  adjoining  existing  refuges,  is 
needed  and  may  be  facilitated  by  the  re- 
cently passed  Land  and  Watei  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act. 

PROMtTLGATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
PROTECTIVE    REGULATIONS 

Regulations  are  an  important  means 
of  permitting  the  harvest  of  game  species 
which  can  tolerate  cropping,  or  protect- 
ing those  which  need  this  type  of  assist- 
ance. With  others,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  periodical  removals  of  a  part  of 
the  population,  in  order  to  prevent  dete- 
rioration of  the  habitat  by  overuse.  In- 
ternational treaties  and  Federal  and 
State  legislation  have  virtually  elimi- 
nated market  hunting,  and  have  strictly 
controlled  the  use  of  animals  and  their 
parts  in  the  clothing  trade.  Many  game 
species  can  be  readily  identified  by  the 
hunter:  and  these  can  be  given  protec- 
tion, as  needed,  by  excluding  them  from 
the  list  of  species  which  may  be  taken. 
Others,  similar  in  appearance,  habits,  or 
the  habitats  which  they  occupy,  must  be 
protected  by  various  means — such  as 
area  closures — which  take  into  account 
more  subtle  differences. 

Two  imiJortant  protective  measures 
are  ba.sed  on  control  over  the  time  and 
the  place  at  which  hunting  is  allowed. 
For  example,  the  hunting  of  a  species 
may  be  delayed,  moved  up.  or  inter- 
rupted, in  order  to  protect  a  similar- 
appeanng,  but  rarer,  type  during  the 
time  that  it  is  passing  through,  or  resi- 


dent in,  an  area.  An  example  is  a  delay 
in  opening  the  hunting  season  on 
white — snow — geese  in  a  province  of 
Canada,  to  permit  most  Ross'  geese  to 
pass  through  safely.  By  restricting  the 
places  where  hunting  is  permitted,  the 
more  common  species  can  be  taken  with 
minimal  risk  to  rare  or  endangered 
forms.  One  example  is  the  protection 
given  the  greater  snow  goose  on  its  win- 
tering grounds  along  the  coasts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  which  the 
similarly  marked  lesser  snow  goose  or- 
dinarily does  not  frequent.  Another 
example  is  the  limitations  in  areas  where 
lesser  sandhill  cranes  may  be  hunted 
in  western  Texas  and  northeastern  New 
Mexico,  in  order  to  protect  the  en- 
dangered whooping  crane  and  the  rare 
greater  sandhill  crane.  Other  restric- 
tive actions  to  regulate  the  take  of  cer- 
tain wildlife  include  special  seasons, 
limitations  on  equipment  or  methods 
used,  reductions  in  restrictions  on  the 
daily  or  seasonal  bag,  hunter  participa- 
tion by  permit  requirements,  and  pro- 
vision for  sanctuaries  or  refuges  where 
hunting  is  curtailed  or  prohibited,  and 
where  purposeful  habitat  management 
is  carried  out  to  favor  those  with  reduced 
or  declining  numbers.  Many  regula- 
tions operate  in  favor  of  rare  wildlife 
by  reducing  predator  or  competitive  spe- 
cies which  share  limited  habitats. 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION    PROGRAMS 

Universal  stewardship  of  wildlife  by 
the  public  is  essential  in  order  to  give 
maximum  protection,  because  most  spe- 
cies are  off  refuges  and  are  not  under 
continuing  surveillance  most  of  each 
year.  To  establish  and  maintain  this 
sense  of  responsibility  requires  that  the 
conservation  program  for  rare  and  en- 
dangered wildlife  be  explained  and 
demonstrated  at  evei-y  opportunity. 
The  dissemination  of  newsworthy  items, 
photographs,  ix>sters,  and  similar  ma- 
terial among  the  various  news  media  at 
strategic  times,  as  well  as  on  a  i>erennial 
basis,  appears  to  have  been  effective  in 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  hunting 
mortality  of  migrating  whooping  cranes. 
A  similar  program  F>ointed  to  the  Cali- 
fornia condor  may  also  be  helpful  for 
that  species.  Popular  bulletins,  includ- 
ing illustrated  identification  guides, 
have  carried  the  conservation  story  to 
all  segments  of  public  interest;  and  tele- 
vision and  radio  wildlife  programs  on 
this  subject  are  well  received.  The  en- 
tire conservation  information  program 
and  the  observed  reaction  of  wildlife  to  it 
demonstrate  that  public  awareness  and 
interest  in  rare  and  endangered  species 
are  indispensable  to  their  welfare. 

RESEARCH  AND  STATUS  SURVEYS 

Biological  studies  and  population  sur- 
veys have  been  important  in  pointing  the 
way  for  the  application  of  habitat  ac- 
quisition and  management  and  the  de- 
velopment of  protective  regulations  for 
all  wildlife.  To  know  best  how  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  species,  its  characteris- 
tics must  be  known  intimately.  For 
some  species,  taxonomic  studies  have 
been  necessary,  to  clarify  their  identity. 
Others  have  been  studied  in  detail,  and 
their  life  histories  and  ecology  carefully 
documented.  Management  must  be  car- 
ried   out.   to   capitalize   on    the   strong 


traits,  and  to  minimize  or  compensate 
for  the  weak  ones.  Limiting  factors 
must  be  recognized,  and  solutions  to 
such  conditions  must  be  devised.  Con- 
tinuing population  surveys  of  each 
threatened  species  and  its  habitat  are 
the  best  way  to  detect  significant 
changes,  so  that  remedial  action  can  be 
carried  out  in  time.  Action  on  behalf  of 
the  trumpeter  swan,  the  American  bison, 
the  key  deer,  the  desert  bighorn,  and 
other  wildlife  was  begun  before  these 
species  had  passed  beyond  recoverable 
limits;  and  they  now  seem  secure.  The 
same,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  true 
for  the  heath  hen,  the  passenger  pigeon, 
the  Carolina  parakeet,  and  others. 

ADDITIONAL  MEASURES  NEEDED 

Despite  major  management  efforts  on 
their  behalf,  prospects  for  the  survival  of 
certain  species  are  bleak,  particularly 
those  with  narrow  ranges  of  adaptability 
or  with  special  habits  and  requirements. 
The  acquisition  and  management  of 
refuges,  the  enforcement  of  regulations, 
public  information  programs,  and  cur- 
rent research  efforts  have  been  effective 
for  most  wildlife  species,  and  should  be 
continued  and  expanded  wherever  nec- 
essary. However,  many  forms,  particu- 
larly migratory  species,  range  widely, 
free  to  come  and  go.  It  is  not  possible 
to  keep  them  on  managed  habitats  or 
under  protective  observation  much  of 
each  year,  so  other  measures  are  needed. 
The  alternative  is  to  consider  them  ex- 
pendable, become  resigned  to  the  con- 
tinuing attrition  of  adverse  factors,  and 
accept  the  progressive  loss  of  more  ele- 
ments of  our  faunal  wealth. 

The  recently  enacted  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  legislation  was  an  in- 
dication of  congressional  intent  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  obtaining  additional 
properties  with  which  to  meet  the  needs 
of  endangered  species.  The  passage  of 
this  act  coincided  with  accelerated  inter- 
est in  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
activities  on  behalf  of  disappearing  wild- 
life. This  interest  was  reflected  in  the 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisher- 
ies and  Wildlife,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  biologists  to  advise  the 
Director  on  animals  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  list  of  rare  and  endangered 
species,  and  on  other  related  informa- 
tion. The  committee  has  been  gather- 
ing data  from  many  authoritative 
sources,  for  the  compilation  of  a  publi- 
cation summarizing  most  of  what  is 
known  about  this  group  of  vertebrates, 
including  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians, and  fishes.  Preliminary  find- 
ings of  the  committee  i-eveal  extensive 
voids  in  knowledge  about  many  of  the 
animals  listed. 

The  species  which  have  become  extinct 
during  the  past  century  did  not  disap- 
pear because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  save  them.  Absent  was  a  techni- 
cal staff  and  a  stable  facility,  with  as- 
sured continuity  and  coordination  of 
interest,  and  assigned  the  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  abreast  of  the 
status  of  all  declining  species,  manage- 
ment measures,  research  findings  for 
each  species,  and  of  recommending 
remedial  measures  needed  in  order  to 
assure  their  survival.  A  description  of 
the   means   of   assuring   this   increased 
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security  to  all  American  wildlife  is  as 

follows: 

PROPOSED    PROGRAM 

A  research  facility  is  needed  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  studying  the  needs 
and  devising  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
rare  and  endangered  wildlife  in  the 
United  States.  It  should  engage  in  a 
progressive  dual  approach,  as  follows: 
First,  distributional,  ecological,  physio- 
logical, and  behavioral  studies  of  rare 
and  endangered  species  in  the  wild  and 
in  captivity,  to  determine  their  charac- 
teristics and  requirements,  so  as  to 
identify  factors  reducing  them  or  pre- 
venting their  increase  in  numbers,  and 
to  devise  solutions  to  adverse  conditions; 
and.  second,  the  maintenance  of  captive 
flocks  of  all  rare  and  endangered  species, 
so  as  to  produce  stock  with  which  to 
bolster  or  restore  populations  in  the  wild, 
or,  when  this  is  not  feasible,  to  perpetu- 
ate them  in  captivity.  Tlie  program  of 
the  proposed  research  station  would  be 
divisible  into  three  major  areas  of  en- 
deavor, as  follows : 

First.  The  propagation  facility  would 
consist  of  incubation  and  brooder  build- 
ings, shelters,  and  outdoor  pounds,  pas- 
tures, and  enclosures  for  hatching,  rear- 
ing, and  prerelease  conditioning  of  all 
species  and  subspecies  of  rare  and  en- 
dangered wildlife  in  North  America,  bird 
and  mammal,  migratory  and  nonmigra- 
tory.  Work  with  endangered  species 
would  be  preceded  by  experimentation 
with  closely  related,  but  more  numerous, 
icinds  of  wildlife. 

Second.  The  field  investigations  phase 
of  this  program  would  be  staffed  with 
biologists  who  would  study  the  require- 
ments and  limiting  factors  of  disappear- 
ing species,  and  would  coordinate  sur- 
veys to  determine  their  abundance  and 
distribution.  They  would  obtain  stock 
from  the  wild,  for  propagation  purposes, 
when  this  course  is  determined  to  be 
necessary;  they  would  inventory  candi- 
date areas  where  stock  reared  in  cap- 
tivity could  be  released;  and  they  would 
carry  out  actual  releases  of  birds  within 
their  previously  occupied  range  where 
former  decimating  factors  had  disap- 
peared, or  in  new  locations  where  their 
survival  prospects  are  good.  Followup 
observations,  in  order  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  transplantings,  would  also  be 
necessary. 

Third.  The  laboratory  facility,  located 
near  the  propagation  facility,  would  con- 
sist of  a  fully  equipped  building,  staffed 
with  specialists  engaged  in  studies  of 
avian  and  mammalian  nutrition,  phys- 
iology, pathology,  behavior,  genetics,  and 
related  scientific  disciplines.  These  spe- 
cialists would  provide  supporting  serv- 
ices for  the  propagation  and  field-investi- 
gations programs.  In  addition,  they 
would  carry  out  studies  in  areas  of  basic 
research  essential  to  this  program,  but 
not  now  of  active  interest  to  other  re- 
search organizations.  These  investiga- 
tions are  of  a  distinctly  different  nature, 
and  would  not  duplicate  work  now  in 
progress  at  other  wildlife  research  cen- 
ters of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  or  other  agencies. 

The  propagation  phase  of  this  program 
was  commenced  4  years  ago  at  the  Monte 
\ista  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  in  south- 


ern Colorado.    It  was  realized  at  that 
time  that  the   severe  climate  and  the 
distance    from    consultative,    advanced 
educational,  and  other  essential  services 
precluded     establishing     a     permanent 
station  at  this  location.    Developments, 
accordingly,  were  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and  were  kept  to  a  minimum,  to  avoid 
monetary  losses  that  otherwise  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  eventual  transfer  of 
stock  and  equipment.    Moving  to  a  more 
satisfactory  location  was  to  be  done  when 
funds  for  this  purpose  could  be  obtained. 
The  use  of  captive  propagation  and 
release     methods,     to     restore     wildlife 
population  in  natural  habitats,   is   en- 
dorsed by  the  principal  conservation  or- 
ganizations   interested    in    endangered 
species.    As  would  be  expected,  there  are 
some  differences  of  opinion  on  technical 
procedural   details   and   time   schedules 
with  certain  species  of   critical,  inter- 
national interest,  such  as  the  whooping 
crane.      Authority    to    purchase    land, 
build  facilities,  employ  a  staff,  and  carry 
out   research   on   waterfowl   and   other 
migratory  wildlife  is  contained  in  the 
Migratory    Bird    Treaty    Act,    July    3, 
1918 — 40  Stat.  755,  section  9;  the  Migra- 
toi-y  Bird  Conservation  Act,  Public  Law 
No.  770,  February  18,  1929,  section  12; 
the  Duck  Stamp  Act,  Public  Law  No.  124 
of  March  16,  1934.  section  4(a) ;  the  Co- 
ordination Act,  Public  Law  No.   121  of 
March  10,  1934,  section  5;  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  Public  Law  No. 
1024,  chapter   1036,   2d  session,  section 
7(a),  70  Stat.  1119. 

The  dedication  of  a  principal  research 
station  to  the  proposed  program  is  a 
particularly  efficient  method  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  endangered  wildlife,  because 
many  different  species  can  be  accom- 
modated on  a  relatively  small  acreage  of 
land,  and  can  be  maintained  under  the 
surveillance  or  supervision  of  a  single 
staff.  Also,  it  is  one  of  the  best  insurance 
measures  against  the  extinction  of  a 
species,  in  the  event  of  natural  catas- 
trophes. In  captivity,  mortality  factors 
are  under  more  complete  control,  and 
much  greater  productivity  by  each  pair 
is  possible.  As  the  program  unfolds,  one 
or  more  satellite  propagation  stations  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  meet  the  living  require- 
ments characterizing  the  great  variety 
of  wildlife  found  within  the  50  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  response  to  my  pro- 
posal has  been  enthusiastic.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  some  of  the  persons  and 
organizations  who  have  contacted  me 
and  have  indicated  their  support  of  the 
program: 

Donald  F.  Hoffmeister,  president, 
American  Society  of  Mammalogists, 
Urbana,  111.;  Harvey  Broome,  president, 
the  Wilderness  Society,  Knoxville. 
Tenn.;  Terrence  N.  Ingram,  editor.  In- 
land Bird  Banding  Association.  Apple 
River,  111.;  Jerome  J.  Pratt,  secretary. 
Whooping  Crane  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. Sierra  Vista.  Ariz.;  Dr.  Warren  D. 
Thomas,  Omaha  Zoological  Society. 
Omaha.  Nebr.;  Claude  Harris,  chairman. 
Virginia  Division.  IWLA.  Alexandiia, 
Va.;  Royal  B.  McClelland,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Philip  A.  Douglas,  executive  sec- 
retary. Sport  Fishing  Institute.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  George  J.  Eicher.  president. 


Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  Portland. 
Oreg. ;  Robert  T.  Dennis,  Assistant  Con- 
servation Director,  r.VLA.  Washington. 
D.C.;  John  A.  Gustafson,  treasurer,  the 
American  Nature  Study  Society,  Homer. 
N.Y.:  George  Shields,  director.  Depart- 
ment of  Game   and   Inland   Fish,  An- 
napolis,   Md.;     William     Metzger,     Jr., 
chairman,       conservation       committee, 
Maryland  State  Game  and  Fish  Protec- 
tive  Association,  Baltimore,   Md.;    Phil 
Campbell,  commissioner.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  M.  J.  Golden, 
executive  director,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Laurence 
R.   Jahn,  Horicon,  Wis.;   C.  R.  Guter- 
muth,  vice  president.  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  Washington,  D.C.;  Ever- 
ett R.  Brue,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  Harold 
J.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Walter 
J.  Fillmore,  director.  South  Dakota  De- 
partment   of    Game,    Fish    and    Parks, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak. ;  L.  P.  Voigt,  conservation 
director,  Madison,  Wis.;   John  F.  Reed, 
chairman.    Ecology    Study    Committee, 
Durango,  Colo.;  Henry  S.  Mosby,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wildlife  Society,  Department 
of  Forestry  and  Wildlife,  College  of  Ag- 
riculture,   Blacksburg,   Va.;    Marion    S. 
Monk,  Jr.,  president.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts,  Batchelor,   La.;    PhilUp   Alampi, 
secretary.    Department    of    Agriculture, 
Trenton,  N.J.;  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  presi- 
dent. World  Wildlife  Fund,  Washington, 
D.C.;  George  H.  Pournelle,  curator,  San 
Diego    Zoological    Garden,    San    Diego, 
Calif.;    Richard    Adrian,    White    River, 
S.    Dak.;    James    L.    Ruos,    chairman, 
Prairie  Grouse  Technical  Council,  War- 
road,  Minn.;  Lewis  W.  Walker,  associate 
director,    Arizona-Sonora    Desert    Mu- 
seum. Tucson,  Ariz.;  Donald  M.  Christi- 
sen,  Missouri  Conservation  Commission, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. ;  Dr.  S.  Glidden  Bald- 
win, Vermilion  County  Audubon  Society, 
Danville,    111.;    Hugo    Fisher,    adminis- 
trator, the  Resources  Agency   of  Cali- 
fornia,  Sacramento,   Calif.;    W.   Harley 
Webster,  assistant  director,  the  Nature 
Conservancy,   Washington.   D.C.;    Clar- 
ence Cottam,  director.  Welder  Wildlife 
Foundation,  Sinton.  Tex.:  and  Doran  E. 
Perry,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  announced  spon- 
sorship of  the  amendment  to  provide 
funds  for  the  preservation  of  endangered 
species,  there  has  been  considerable 
comment  in  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Two  of  these  articles — one  by  L^e 
Weishaar,  wildlife  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can-News, in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.:  and  the 
other  by  Jim  Johnson,  of  the  Daily 
Plainsman,  of  Huron.  S.  Dak.— illustrate 
the  tenor  of  most  of  the  comments.  I 
ask  that  these  two  articles  be  primed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Aberdeen    (S.   Dak.)    Americr.n- 

News.  Apr.4.  1965) 

OnDOORS   IN   THE   Dakotas 

(By  Lee  Weishaar) 

E.iilv    m    March.    South    Dakota    Senator 

Karl  Mundt  called  for  a  proposal  to  provide 

$350,000  for   a   wildlife   research   project   in 

southern  Maryland  "to  save  from  extinction 

rare     and     endangered     American     wildlife 

sDCcies." 
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John  S.  Gottschalk.  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  commented 
on  the  proposal:  "•The  immediate  need"  (to 
insure  success  of  the  propagation  cf  en- 
dr»".^cered  species  program >  is  to  move  our 
present  activities  from  the  Monte  Vista  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  southern  Colorado 
to  a  location  where  tiiis  work  can  be  carried 
cut  ttiider  more  favorable  conditions."' 

Tlie  Monie  Vista  operation  is  presently 
ccuccrned  primarily  with  sandhill  and 
whooping  crane  studies. 

GoU?chTlk  said  that  ••Monte  Vista  Is  too 
isolated  and  the  winter  climate  too  severe  for 
this  critical  work." 

This  research  center,  located  at  Patuxent 
Wildlife  Research  Center  about  midway  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore  would  be 
a  positive  step  in  the  right  direction  in  nn 
effort  to  save  our  endargered  wildlife  species. 
Only  the  two  species  of  crnne  are  mentioned 
In  the  news  release  from  Senator  Mundts 
oiBce.  However,  a  single  research  center  such 
as  this  would  be  able  to  collect  specimens  of 
renuaants  oi  wildlife  species  and  study  them 
to  discover  the  best  methods  to  save  what 
popv.lations  we  have  and  cfTcct  restoration 
of  various  species. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  also 
issiied  a  call  for  help  from  conservation 
groups,  professional  organizations  and  In- 
dividual experts  throughout  the  United 
States  to  help  in  the  fight  to  save  endangered 
wildlife  species. 

The  Department  estimates  that  16  kinds 
of  mammals  and  30  to  40  types  of  birds  are 
in  the  endangered  category.  Somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  40  wildlife  species  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  American  scene  in  the 
past  150  years.  About  half  of  the  extinct 
species  have  vanished  since   1900. 

Some  of  the  endangered  species  are  gnmc 
animals,  hunted  to  near  extinction  by  the 
sporting  gunner.  Others  are  simply  ani- 
mals of  beauty.  Some  combination  of  tlie 
two.  The  graceful  trumpeter  swan,  the  huge 
and  beautiful  whooping  crane,  the  wood 
dv.c'^.  the  prairie  chicken,  and  the  passenger 
pigeon  are  Just  some  of  the  birds  that  are  in 
trouble  or  have  completely  disappeared. 
This  writer  does  not  know  what  a  great  auk 
looks  like,  except  from  pictures.  The  pen- 
guinlike bird  once  thrived  in  the  north  of 
our  continent,  and  is  now  gone  forever.  The 
passenger  pigeon  is  another  bi;;d  that  dis- 
appeared before  I  was  born. 

Will  the  children  of  today  and  the  next 
generation  have  to  rely  on  pictures  to  know 
wh.nt  the  vhooping  crane  or  trumpeter  swan 
looked  like?  Will  a  description  from  grand- 
lather  have  to  suffice  in  the  case  of  the  great 
California  condor?  All  people  Interested  In 
the  outdoors  and  its  wonderful  creatures 
hope  not.  Through  research  and  careful 
control,  the  government  agencies  charged 
with  preservation  of  North  American  crea- 
tures have  managed  to  halt  the  downward 
growth  of  m.any  species  and  have  started 
som.e  of  them  on  the  long,  slow  climb  back  to 
abundance. 

South  Dakota  has  had  part  of  the  loss. 
The  Badlands  bighorn  sheep  and  the  Plains 
grizzly  tear  have  been  gone  since  about  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  passenger  pigeon, 
once  proliac  and  covering  the  North  Am.erl- 
can  continent,  was  part  of  South  Dakota  be- 
fore the  bird's  decline  and  total  destruction 
in  the  early  1320's. 

The  black-footed  ferret,  which  lived  off  of 
prairie  dog  towns,  has  nearly  disappeared 
from  the  Fcenc  in  South  Dakota  and  neigh- 
boring States. 

The  degree  of  danger  to  the  vnricus  species 
In  the  50  United  Stftes,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
T<:rles  greatly.  Some  scientists  disagree  that 
certain  species  are  really  In  danger.  Others 
would  add  more  to  the  list. 

The  pressure  of  high  population  and  other 
fpctors  rerponsible  In  many  States  for  wild- 
life losses  have  not  yet  hit  South  Dakota. 
Our  game,  fish,  and  parks  department  and 
the  US.  Fish  and  WiicHile  Service,  along  with 


private  clubs  and  groups,  have  done  much 
to  preserve  and  propagate  wildlife  in  South 
Dr.kot.i. 

But  the  danger  looms  Just  ahead.  No  one 
thought  the  great  buffalo  herds  of  the  1800's 
would  dwindle  to  a  mere  handful,  but  it  hap- 
pened. Without  careful  control  and  research, 
the  same  can  and  will  happen  to  more  species. 
The  proposed  Maryland  research  center  is 
just  one  of  the  many  Uiings  people  can  sup- 
port to  insure  a  healthy  and  stable  wildlife 
population  lor  years  to  come. 


I  From  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Plainsman, 

Apr.  11,  10651 
Pr.ESEnv.AiioN   or  Wildlifk — Studies,   Funds 
Ar,E  Needed 
(By  Jim  Jolinson) 
With  wildlife,  as  other  things,  sometimes 
a  situation  gets  bad  enough  that  something 
gct3  done  about  It,  possibly  not  loo  late. 

A  project,  lom^  past  due,  to  save  from  ex- 
tinction rare  and  endangered  Am.ericnn  wild- 
life species  should  have  gtneral  and  non- 
partisan support.  Being  proposed  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  by  Senator 
K.*RL  E.  MuNDT,  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  it  has  just  been  announced  by 
the  Senator,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Testimony  before  this  subscommlttee 
shows  what  has  Jong  been  of  common  con- 
^•ern  4ith  students  of  wildlife,  that  the 
greatest  need  is  for  knowledge.  And  the 
research  m.ust  now  include  the  urgency  of 
a  crash  program  if  It  is  to  be  mere  than  a 
cost  mortem  on  another  series  of-  wildlife 
.species  anot<,ed  by  ignorance,  greed,  and  in- 
difference to  go  the  way  of  the  great  auk. 
the  passenger  pigeon,  and  the  heath  hen, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  scores  lost  in 
the  past  century. 

Species  most  in  need  of  help  now  are  the 
whooping  crane,  the  tule  white-fronted  goose 
(larger  and  darker  edition  of  our  white- 
fronted  goose),  the  Everglades  kite,  the 
masked  bobwhlte  quail  (that  used  to  be  so 
common  In  the  Southwest),  and  the  Ivory- 
bllled  wobdpecker.  And  we  hardly  know 
enough  of  their  life  histories  to  decide  the 
best  place  to  start. 

"The  most  Immediate  need,"  tlie  subcom- 
mittee was  told  by  John  S.  Gottschalk,  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, "is  to  move  our  present  activities  from 
Monte  Vista,  in  southern  Colorado,  to  a  loca- 
tion where  the  work  can  be  carried  out  under 
more  favorable  conditions." 

Sandhill  and  whooping  crane  studies  are 
currently  underway  at  Monte  Vista.  "Too 
isolated  and  the  winter  climate  too  severe 
lor  this  critical  work."  Gottschalk  told  the 
subcommittee. 

The  plan  now  hopefully  proposed  is  to 
move  the  project  to  a  tract  of  land  at  the 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Reseamch  Center,  which 
is  about  halfway  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore. 

The  program  visualized  would  start  with  a 
propagation  phase  in  which  techniques  must 
be  le.u-ned  and  perfected  to  produce  the  en- 
dangered species  In  workable  numbers. 

This  would  be  followed  by  a  laboratory 
php.se  in  which  specialists  in  physiology,  nu- 
irlticn,  pathology,  and  other  fields  would 
Join  iu  supporting  studies  of  the  species. 
In  a  field  study  phase,  which  must  start 
quickly,  wildlife  research  biologists  would 
study  the  species  in  the  wild  and  learn  their 
needs,  assist  in  gathering  breeding  stock, 
and  find  the  best  sites  for  the  release  of 
captive  reared  stock  into  the  wild. 

Aside  from  the  mild  weather  mentioned  as 
an  important  clement  In  the  selected  loca- 
tion is  the  unspoken  but  probably  no  less 
important  local  climate  of  biological  knowl- 
edge and  concern  for  the  endangered  species 
available  for  con.sultation  about  the  research 
center    and    In    the    Washington-Baltimore 


area.  If  they  can  be  saved  from  extinction, 
these  people  arc  most  likely  to  come  up  with 
a  method. 

And  the  cost?  For  the  early  and  vital 
worft  that  Is  already  too  late.  Needed  are 
incubation-brooder  building  and  Its  essential 
facilities,  a  couple  of  maintenance-patrol- 
men, a  supervising  biologist  and  secretary, 
the  bringing  of  the  present  stock  from  Monie 
Vista  and  elsewhere,  the  development  of 
plans  for  the  later  Laboratory  building,  and 
four  field  biologists'  salaries  and  expenses 
to  start  field  studies  on  the  species  at  once. 
Their  numbers  are  already  too  low  to  allow 
Uie  latter  to  wait  on  the  other  phases.  The 
tot'.l  is  estimated  at  $350,000,  a  figure  so 
small  :t  may  v.ell  be  In  danger  of  getting  lost 
among  the  hundreds  of  millions  It  tikes  to 
get  attention   these  days. 

"We  need  to  locate  the  remnant  popula- 
tions and  study  the  factors  affecting  their 
survival  as  the  starting  point  for  restoration 
measures,"  explained  Gottschalk. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  on  endangered 
species,  just  last  Sunday,  April  25,  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  published  in  its 
Sunday  magazine  section  an  article — 
written  by  Ralph  J.  Smith — dealing  with 
the  discovei-y  in  South  Dakota  of  a 
family  of  black-footed  ferrets.  Mr. 
Smith  outlined  the  research  work  on  the 
black- footed  ferret,  being  conducted  at 
South  Dakota  State  University  by  the 
South  Dakota  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit,  which  was  established  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  I  proposed  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  research  at  South 
Dakota  State  University,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  propo."ed  activity  in 
Maryland  would  also  give  emphasis  to 
saving  this  important  mammal,  along 
with  other  endanpcred  species. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Smith  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  just  one  of  the  rare 
wildlife  species  that  are  endangered:  and 
I  request  permission  to  have  his  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald. 

Apr.  25, 19651 

The    Black-Footed   Ferrkt:     "Phantom   op 

THE  Plains" 

(By  Ralph  J.  Smith) 

Ever  heard  of  the  black-footed  ferret? 
Few  people  have.  Even  fewer  have  seen 
one.  This  Includes  the  naturalists,  to  whom 
it  has  been  n  biological  will-o-the-wisp  for 
115  years. 

They  call  It  the  Phantom  of  the  Plains. 
It  Is  certainly  Nebraska's,  possibly  the  Great 
Plains'  and  perhaps  the  Nation's  rarest  mam- 
mal. The  last  all-out  search  for  this  elu- 
sive animal  could  account  for  only  CO,  give 
or  take  a  few.  In  the  Nation.  It  is  on  the 
danger  list  of  creatures  threatened  with 
extinction,  an  unhappy  classification  that  it 
shares  with  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  the 
whooping  crane  and  the  gilzzly  bear. 

The  black-footed  ferret  Is  an  animal  ?bout 
24  inches  long  that  in  appearance  looks  like 
a  dry-land  mink.  Buff-yellow,  it  Is  most  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  black  feet,  a  black-tipped 
tall  and  a  black  bandits  mask  across  the 
face.  It  has  the  sinuous,  flowing  movement 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  weasel  family. 
of  which  It  Is  a  member,  and  a  quickness  of 
movement  so  incredible  as  to  be  almost 
sinister. 

The  mystery  that  has  long  veiled  the  ani- 
mal now  promises  to  be  torn  away.  And 
so,  if  luck  holds,  does  the  threat  to  the  fer- 
ret's continuance. 


A  group  has  been  located  in  South  Dakota. 
The  animals  are  under  study  to  learn  their 
life  history,  ecology,  behavior,  and  move- 
ments. Once  these  are  known,  naturalists 
hope  they  can  manage  things  to  assure  the 
survival  and  multiplication  of  the  creature. 

The  study  Is  a  Joint  effort  headed  by  the 
South  Dakota  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search unit,  of  which  Dr.  Paul  F.  Springer 
is  leader,  headquartered  at  South  Dakota 
State  University  at  Brookings.  Taking  part 
are  the  university,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Game. 
Fish  and  Parks,  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute In  addition,  funds  are  being  contrib- 
uted by  the  Welder  Wildlife  Foundation. 

The  National  Park  Service  hopes  Its  par- 
ticipation eventually  will  lead  to  reestab- 
lishing the  animal  In  national  parks  and 
monuments,  said  Research  Biologist  Walter 
H  Kittams  of  Omaha.  So  far  as  is  known, 
there  is  not  a  single  ferret  in  any  of  the  in- 
stallations—Yellowstone, Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Badlands,  Wind  Cave,  Devil's  Tower — 
in  the  Midwest  region's  Jurisdiction. 

As  a  byproduct  of  Its  participation,  the 
National  Park  Service  hopes  to  advance 
scientific   knowledge,   Mr.   Kittams   said. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Job  ahead,  as  well  as 
its  nature.  Is  Indicated  by  naturalists'  ina- 
bility In  the  past  to  find  the  answers. 

What  are  regarded  as  facts  about  the  black- 
footed  ferret  prove,  on  close  examination,  to 
be  only  assumptions;  even  these  are  hedged 
by  question  marks. 

In  overwhelming  number  of  cases  the  fer- 
ret is  found  In  prairie  dog  towns,  which  Is 
part  of  the  problem.  Control  programs  are 
carried  out  to  poison  off  prairie  dogs  when 
they  reach  destructive  numbers.  (Thirty- 
two  prairie  dogs  consume  as  much  grass  as 
one  sheep;  256  as  much  as  a  cow.) 

Biologists'  concern  Is  that  the  ferret  may 
become  a  victim  of  prairie  dog  eradication, 
either  through  eating  poisoned  carcasses  or 
by  the  resultant  radical  change  in  environ- 
ment. 

One  of  the  frustrating  things  about  the 
ferret  Is  that  for  every  seeming  fact  there  Is 
a  contradiction.  Although  the  link  with" 
prairie  dogs  Is  so  close  that  the  association  is 
part  of  Sioux  Indian  legends,  they  also  are 
found  on  occasion  In  haystacks  and  axound 
deserted  buildings;  one  lived  under  a  wooden 
sidewalk  at  Hays,  Kans.,  where  It  reportedly 
caught  rats. 

The  ferret  has  been  observed  mainly  in 
association  with  the  black-tailed  prairie  dog. 
There  have  been  only  a  very  few  Instances 
of  It  occurring  with  the  white-tailed  prairie 
dog.  The  significance  Is  that  the  black- 
tailed  dog  lives  In  towns  of  fairly  dense  con- 
centration while  his  cousin  occurs  In  widely 
scattered  colonies. 

Ground  squirrels,  field  mice,  ground-nest- 
ing birds,  gophers  and  the  like  exist  In  prairie 
dog  colonies  as  a  potential  source  of  food. 
In  Custer  County.  Nebr.,  a  ferret  was  seen 
carrying  a  ground  squirrel  it  had  killed. 

The  scarcity  of  solid  Information  on  the 
ferret  Is  surprising  in  view  of  the  length  of 
time  that  the  animal  has  been  known  to 
natural  science. 

The  black-footed  ferret  was  first  described 
by  naturalists  John  J.  Audubon  and  John 
Bachman  In  1851.  Their  description  was 
based  on  an  Imperfect  skin  sent  them  by 
Alexander  Culbertson,  the  famed  American 
Pur  Co.  factor. 

Thereafter  25  years  passed  during  which 
naturalists  began  to  question  whether  there 
even  was  such  an  animal,  before  It  was  re- 
ported again. 

Down  through  the  years  since,  scientists' 
encounters  with  the  ferret  have  been  tenuous 
and  uncertain. 

In  1952  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Committee  for  International  Wild 
Life  Protection  made  an  all-out  survey  to 
find    out    how    many    animals    there    were. 


Over  a  7-year  period  It  came  up  with  reports 
of  50  to  70  animals  In  42  locations. 

Several  years  ago  Walt  Disney  and  his 
staff  were  able  to  trap  three  ferrets  In  cen- 
tral South  Dakota  for  the  film,  "The  Vanish- 
ing Prairie."  Subsequently  they  were  re- 
leased In  Wind  Cave  National  Park. 

In  1961,  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory scientists  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Wind 
Cave  to  study  this  natural  history  rarity. 
They  could  fl.nd  no  traces  of  the  animal. 

In  1962  a  South  Dakota  youth  spotted  a 
ferret  by  the  beam  of  his  car's  headlights 
and  captured  it.  Fortunately  he  was  the  son 
of  a  mink  rancher  and  knew  how  to  handle 
the  animal;  the  savage  ferret  Is  not  a  creature 
to    tackle   casually. 

The  animal  eventually  was  turned  over  to 
South  Dakota  State  University,  which  kept 
It  In  a  pen  until  It  died  last  spring.  While 
some  basic  information  was  gained,  the  ar- 
tificial environment  limited  the  scope  of  the 
observations. 

Then,  last  summer,  the  jackpot.  Several 
ferrets  were  spotted  In  a  prairie  dog  town  In 
South  Dakota  and  the  cooperative  study  was 
organized.  Location  of  the  dog  town  is  being 
guarded  as  a  precaution  against  curiosity 
seekers  or  poachers  who  might  Imperil  the 
observations.  Dr.  Springer  and  Mr.  Kittams 
said. 

Now  that  chance  has  delivered  the  oppor- 
tunity that  so  long  eluded  them,  the  nat- 
uralists don't  Intend  to  Imperil  It  by  hasty 
or  casual  action.  The  study  of  the  ferret 
group,  Dr.  Springer  said,  probably  will  re- 
quire 3  years.  A  biologist  has  moved  into 
the  field  to  live  with  the  ferrets  for  the 
study's  duration. 

To  disturb  the  creatures  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, the  Initial  phase  of  the  study  is  being 
limited  to  field  observation.  When  this  has 
yielded  Its  full  harvest  of  facts,  the  study 
will  move  Into  a  closer-range  relationship 
with  the  animals. 

They  may  be  marked,  using  a  dye  of  some 
kind,  to  enable  the  pinpointing  of  an  in- 
dividual animal's  activities.  The  final  phases 
likely  will  require  live  trapping  of  the  ani- 
mals. Dr.  Springer  said. 

The  nocturnal  nature  of  the  animals  posed 
an  Initial  problem.  Originally  the  field  ob- 
server used  a  white  spotlight  to  follow  the 
animals'  movements  when  they  came  out  of 
their  holes. 

The  ferrets  reacted  to  the  light  beam  with 
a  distressed  behavior  that  threatened  to  in- 
terfere with  the  field  observation. 

The  study  group  turned  to  the  military 
for  help.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice arranged  for  the  loan  and  modification  of 
a  snooperscope. 

This  Is  a  spotting  device  which  has  proved 
Its  value  in  the  guerrilla  conditions  of  the 
jungle  war  In  Vietnam.  It  uses  an  Infra- 
red beam,  invisible  to  the  person  or  animal 
upon  which  It  Is  being  shown,  to  light  up 
an  Image  on  a  screen.  With  this,  the  field 
biologist  Is  carrying  out  the  observations 
without  the  animals'  knowledge. 

It's  hell  on  privacy  but  It's  wonderful  for 
science.  Dr.  Springer  conceded. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  booklet,  entitled 
"Protecting  Our  Endangered  Birds,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Interior.  This 
booklet,  prepared  several  years  ago,  still 
applies,  except  for  the  fact  that  since  it 
was  published,  the  whooping  crane  pop- 
ulation has  increased  from  38  to  50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protecting  Our  Endangered  Birds 

Twelve  valuable  and  interesting  birds  have 
disappeared  from  America  in  the  less  than 
200  years  of  its  existence  as  a  nation — the 


great  auk,  passenger  pigeon,  heath  hen, 
Labrador  duck,  and  Carolina  parakeet,  to 
name  a  few.  Still  others  are  endangered  and 
may  vanish  within  a  few  years.  This  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  is  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  State  and  private  conservation  agencies 
to  do  what  can  be  done  to  stem  this  tide  of 
extinction. 

WHAT  CAUSES  AN  ANIMAL  TO  DISAPPEAR? 

Whenever  a  species  Is  reduced  to  a  small 
number  of  Individuals  it  Is  In  danger  of  ex- 
tinction; a  catastrophe  such  as  destruction 
of  important  habitat,  a  severe  winter,  an 
outbreak  of  disease,  or  excessive  shooting, 
can  easily  wipe  It  out.  In  America,  a  num- 
ber of  species  were  greatly  reduced  or  de- 
stroyed during  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  building  of  cities,  roads,  dams,  draining 
of  marshes,  and  cultivation  of  large  areas 
literally  pushed  many  species  from  their 
homes.  During  the  19th  century,  market- 
hunters,  killing  thousands  of  birds  for  feath- 
ers and  meat,  destroyed  or  nearly  destroyed 
some  species  before  the  American  people 
realized   what  was  happening. 

Today,  the  drainage  of  vast  marshes  and 
thotisands  of  potholes  throughout  the  coun- 
try Is  destroying  habitat  essential  to  certain 
wildlife  species.  Tliese  wetlands  are  sorely 
needed  by  our  waterfowl,  shorebirds,  and 
many  other  birds  and  fur  animals. 

Pollution  Is  another  problem  facing  us 
today.  Sewage  from  our  cities  and  wastes 
from  our  factories,  mines,  and  ships,  are 
turning  many  of  our  lakes  and  streams  into 
open  sewers. 

SOME  ENDANGERED  BIRDS 

Several  American  birds  are  In  Immediate 
danger  of  disappearing:  the  Eskimo  curlew, 
Ivory-blUed  woodpecker,  whooping  crane, 
Attwater's  prairie  chicken.  Everglade  kite. 
California  condor,  and  nene  or  Hawaiian 
goose. 

The  Eskimo  curlew  once  migrated  through 
the  coastal  prairies  of  Texas  and  the  Great 
Plains  in  countless  numbers.  In  spring. 
Immense  flocks  of  the  long-legged  shorebirds 
stopped  to  feed  on  insects  in  freshly  plowed 
fields  and  burned-over  prairies.  Hunting 
for  the  fine-flavored  birds  was  a  popular 
sport  and  thousands  were  shot  for  city  mar- 
kets. The  curlews  were  easily  killed  because 
of  the  habit  of  a  flock  staying  with  a  wound- 
ed companion.  By  1892  the  great  flocks  were 
nearly  gone,  and  the  species  has  never  re- 
coverd.  The  last  record  was  a  sightinfg  in 
Argentina  in  1937.  but  hope  still  remains 
that  a  few  birds  survive. 

Too  few  people  living  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  magnificent  Ivory- 
billed  woodpecker  with  Its  shining  black 
plumage  and  great  scarlet  crest.  It  is  a 
shy,  wild  bird  that  lives  In  mature,  broad- 
leaved  forests  of  oiu'  southern  swamps  and 
river  valleys.  It  was  doomed  when  loggers 
began  cutting  the  great  trees  In  the  river 
swamps,  as  Its  chief  food,  a  beetle  grub,  lives 
under  the  bark  of  very  old  trees.  There  have 
been  no  authentic  records  for  several  years. 
Former  numbers  of  the  whooping  crane  are 
a  matter  of  speculation.  TTiese  magnificent 
birds,  nearly  as  tall  as  a  man  and  with  a 
wlngspread  of  almost  7  feet,  may  not  have 
exceeded  1,400  at  the  time  America  was  dis- 
covered. Traveling  In  small  fi<x;ks  or  family 
groups,  they  made  their  2,500-mlle  flights 
each  year  through  the  Great  Plains  between 
Arctic  nesting  grounds  and  winter  quarters 
on  the  gulf  coast.  By  1938  only  14  remained. 
They  could  not  cope  with  the  draining  of  the 
prairie  potholes,  plowing  under  the  grass- 
lands, and  excessive  shooting  along  their 
migration  routes.  Public  concern  for  the 
future  existence  of  these  cranes  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Texas  on  their  hereditary  winter- 
ing grounds.  In  the  fall  of  1958  23  adults 
and  9  rusty-colored  youngsters  returned  to 
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the  refuge  from  northern  nesting  areas.  In 
all.  the  whcopers  now  number  38  birds,  in- 
cluding 6  held  in  zoos. 

At  one  time  a  million  Attwater's  pmlrie 
chickens  are  thought  to  have  ranged  over  the 
co.iitul  pr.ilries  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  To- 
d.'.y  as  the  result  of  poUutiou  from  oil 
drilling,  rice  farming  that  destroys  tiieir 
grasslands,  and  drought,  only  a  few  thousand 
remain.  The  future  e.xistence  of  this  splen- 
did game  bird  demniids  that  it  be  provided 
soon  with  a  permnncnt  refuge  .".rca  in  which 
it  will  have  the  taU  grasses,  fresh  water,  and 
protection  from  shooiing  that  it  needs. 

The  Everglade  kite  and  California  condor 
are  encinngered  by  dwindling  food  s'.ipplies. 
The  gentle  and  graceful  kite  lives  in  the 
fresh  water  marshes  of  Florida  and  feeds 
only  on  a  fresh  water  snail.  As  extensive 
marshes  arc  drn.ined.  the  snail  becomes  in- 
creasingly scarce.  Looking  much  like  a  marsh 
hawk,  this  very  rare  bird  is  often  shot  by 
hunters.  The  growing  short.^.ge  in  Its  food 
and  needless  killings  by  hunters  make  the 
future  of  the  harmless  E\crg!ade  kite  very 
dark. 

The  once  common  California  condor  ranged 
Irom  Lower  California  to  the  Columbia  River. 
Today  not  more  than  60  birds  remain.  This 
remnant  of  a  great  race  lives  within  the  Los 
Padres  National  Forest  in  California.  Be- 
cause cf  modern  r;i.nching  methods  and  the 
trend  toward  gr^-ia  farn.ing,  carrion  is  no 
longer  as  abundant  as  in  the  days  of  the  old 
£panish  ranches.  Ranging  widely  for  food, 
the  condor  risks  being  shot  or  feeding  on 
poisoned  meat  placed  on  the  ranges  for  coy- 
otss  and  rodents. 

Encroachment  of  men  on  its  living  areas 
has  greatly  endangered  the  ncne,  a  Hawai- 
ian goose.  At^ono  time  rather  common,  the 
nene  regularly  migrated  from  the  seacoasts 
to  the  uplands  to  nest  in  the  kapukas  or 
Islands  of  low  vegetation  on  the  open  lava 
flows  at  the  higher  elevations.  The  develop- 
ment of  beach  resorts,  cor.stiniction  of  mili- 
tary roads  through  the  uplands,  and  intro- 
duction of  domestic  animals,  particul.'»rly 
dogs  and  pigs,  rats  and  the  weasel-like  mon- 
goose, have  nearly  destroyed  the  nene.  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  50  wild  birds  remain  to- 
day. Fortunately,  the  nene  can  be  raised  in 
captivity.  Some  150  birds  live  on  the  Severn 
Wildfowl  Trust  in  England  and  a  couple  of 
smaller  captive  flocks  are  in  Hawaii.  Recog- 
nising tlie  threat  to  the  nene,  the  Congress 
in  1958  instructed  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  try  to  save  this  entiaiigered  bird. 
Consequently,  a  program  of  research,  breed- 
ing, and  protection  of  tlie  nene  (which  is  the 
St.ate  bird  of  Hawaii)  in  its  own  habitat  has 
been  developed.  This  work  is  being  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  board  of  commission- 
ers of  agriculture  and  forestry,  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  State  of  Hawaii's  wildlife. 

PROTECTING   OUR   RARE   BIRDS 

Ftiture  generations  of  .Americans  will  en- 
joy such  beautiful  and  rare  birds  as  the 
trumpeter  swan,  great  white  heron,  Amer- 
ican and  snowy  egrets,  wood  duck,  and 
Hudsonian  godwit  because  of  the  foresight 
of  past  generations.  In  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  we  have  set  aside  refuge  areas 
lor  the  protection  of  our  wildlife.  Some- 
times endangered  animals  are  s.-ived  simply 
by  the  setting  up  of  a  protected  area  with 
the  type  of  habitat  they  need  where  they  can 
rest  and  feed  and  bear  their  young.  The 
operation  or  management  of  a  refuge  insures 
that  food  supplies  are  sufficient,  and  that 
living  conditions  are  right,  too,  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  generations  that  the  adults 
will  produce.  This  means  the  land  must 
have  good  plant  cover  of  the  particular  kind 
reeded  by  a  species.  Overgrazed  lands  are 
returned  to  native  grasses  and  shrubs; 
m.-^rshes,  with  their  great  variety  of  plantlife, 
pre  restored.  Water  is  Important,  especially 
in  arid  regions.  In  desert  areas  wells  are 
dug,  springs  opened  up,  and  new  waterholes 


developed.  On  some  refuges  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  endangered  species  by  controlling 
predators  such  as  snakes,  coyotes,  and  bob- 
cats. Heavy  losses  of  young  animals  during 
the  breeding  season  will  help  destroy  a  spe- 
cies already  on  the  danger  list. 

Frequently  a  refuge  Is  established  on  an 
area  that  has  the  last  survivors  of  a  species, 
as  the  Aransas  Refuge  in  Texas  on  the  win- 
tering grounds  of  the  whooping  crane.  By 
using  a  remnant  group  as  breeding  stock, 
every  effort  is  made  to  restore  the  species,  as 
for  example,  the  trximpeter  swan  on  the  Red 
Rock  Liikes  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Montana.  The  trtimpeter  swan  was  thought 
to  be  extinct  by  1900,  the  result  of  excessive 
shooting  by  trappers  and  early  settlers  for 
their  feathers  and  meat.  But  in  the  early 
1930  8  a  small  flock  of  about  33  swans  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  To  save  these  rare  birds,  many  of 
which  ne:  ted  and  wintered  on  unprotected 
lands  near  the  park,  the  Red  Rock  Lakes 
Refuge  was  created  in  1935.  By  1958  the 
trumpeter  has  increased  to  more  thrn  700 
birds.  Its  recovery  Is  the  story  of  conserva- 
tion in  action:  complete  protection  from 
shooting  and  from  intrusion  of  men  and 
cattle  on  its  nesting  areas.  Wh.nt  has  been 
done  for  the  trumpeter  rwan  it  is  hoped 
c;:n  bo  done  for  the  whooping  crane. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  American 
egret,  snowy  egret,  and  great  white  heron 
were  in  great  danger  of  extinction.  Feather 
hunters  persistently  raided  the  rookeries, 
killing  the  adults  for  their  beautiful  plumes 
and  leaving  the  young  to  starve.  Today,  you 
can  visit  many  refuges  in  the  Southern  States 
.  nd  see  large  rookeries  of  these  beautiful 
birds. 

Seeing  a  roseate  spoonbill  in  its  natural 
environment  is  a  thrilling  experience,  but  in 
a  few  years  this  rare  bird  probably  will  not 
be  found  outside  of  refuge  preas.  It  is  de- 
creasing in  Florida,  and  in  Texas  drilling  for 
oil  is  destroying  its  habitat.  National  wild- 
life refuges  and  Audubon  sanctuaries  in  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana,  and  Texos  protect  several 
colonies  of  these  be.iutiful  pink  birds.  The 
future  existence  of  the  spoonbill  seems  as- 
sured as  long  a.~  it  remains  on  these  pro- 
tected lands. 

Formerly  an  abundant  bird,  the  wood  duck 
was  reduce<l  almost  to  extinction  in  this 
century.  Not  only  was  it  widely  hunted  but 
it  was  also  steadily  losing  places  to  live. 
Many  of  its  swamps  were  being  drained  and 
the  woods  in  which  its  nesting  trees  stood 
were  being  cut.  So  much  concern  was  felt 
for  the  wood  duck  that  in  1918  it  was  placed 
on  the  protected  list  and  hunters  could  not 
legally  kill  it.  By  1941  this  duck  had  be- 
come numerous  enough  again  that  hunters 
were  permitted  to  take  a  limited  number. 
Since  the  1930"s,  several  national  wildlife 
refuges  have  been  developed  in  its  range. 
Protected  from  overshooting  and  given  per- 
manent and  suitable  places  to  live,  the  wood 
duck  is  once  more  becoming  a  common  bird 
ill  many  of  our  inland,  swampy  woodlands 
and  tree-bordered  streams. 

The  Hudsonian  godwit,  one  of  our  rarer 
shorebirds,  also  was  a  casualty  of  market- 
hunting  days.  Considering  the  continuous 
and  heavy  shooting  of  the  birds  in  those  early 
days  as  they'  migrated  through  our  Great 
Plains,  it  is  a  wonder  any  survived.  Only 
in  recent  years  has  this  long-legged,  long- 
billed  bird  begun  to  show  an  increase  in  its 
nunibers.  In  1956,  several  hundred  were 
seen  on  national  wildlife  refuges  in  the  Great 
Plains.  The  birds  stopped  over  to  feed  and 
rest  before  resuming  their  long  flight  to 
northern  nesting  grounds.  In  common  with 
other  shorebirds,  the  godwits  are  of  great 
value  to  the  farmer.  They  feed  heavily  on 
mosquitoes,  grasshoppers,  crane-fly  larvae, 
and  other  insect  pests  of  farm  animals  and 
crops. 

The  future  of  our  wildlife  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  people.    Constant  vigilance 


and  concerted  action  by  all  conservationists 
and  conservation  organizations  are  necessary 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  saving  and  restoring 
our  endangered  species  of  wildlife. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  Witliout  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


PORT  ORFORD.  OREG..  DUUGENESS 
CRAB 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
cool  coastal  watx;rs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
off  the  coast  of  Port  Orford.  Oieg.,  range 
some  of  the  finest  ocean  crabs  known  as 
the  Dunseness  variety. 

The  succulent  meat  from  this  shellfish 
is  served  fresh  throughout  the  Northwest 
at  the  finest  restaurants  and  hotels.  I 
recommend  this  delicacy  to  my  col- 
leagues whenever  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  the  State  of  OrcRon. 

Last  Friday  offlcials  of  the  port  of 
Port  Orford,  the  city  of  Port  Orford,  and 
Curry  County  visited  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  occasion  for  their  visit  was  to 
present  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  authori- 
zation on  a  meritorious  project  at  Port 
Orford  of  importance  to  the  economy  of 
that  area.  These  visitors  were  the  Hon- 
orable Lloyd  Bates,  mayor  of  Port  Or- 
ford; the  Honorable  Fels  Campbell, 
county  judge,  Curry  County  Court;  Mr. 
Ray  Reinke.  president  of  port  of  Port 
Orford;  Ryce  Wilson,  commissioner  of 
Cun-y  County;  and  Ira  Tucker,  secretary 
of  port  of  Port  Orford. 

These  officials  brought  with  them  to 
Washington  a  very  generous  quantity  of 
frozen  Port  Orford  crabmeat  and  to- 
morrow in  the  Senate  restaurant,  my 
Senate  colleagues  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
this  treat. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  April 
30, 1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  April  29,  1965: 

U.S.  Marshal 

Covell  H.  Meek,  of  Iowa,  to  be  US.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving  in  this 
ofiQce  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
April   13,  1965. 

The  Judiciary 
James  E.  Doyle,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
district   Judge    for    the    western    district   of 
Wisconsin,  vice  Patrick  T.  Stone,  deceased. 
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Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising: 
Commemoration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  and 
May  this  year  mark  the  22d  anniversary 
of  a  great  and  tragic  event.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  in  1943,  fiom  April  19  to" 
the  end  of  May,  that  a  few  thousand 
Jewish  survivors  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
staged  a  desperate  last-ditch  resistance 
to  the  Nazi  campaign  of  extermination 
and  for  a  brief  time  and  ar?ainst  over- 
whelming odds  demonstrated  a  type  of 
courage  and  heroism  that  the  world  has 
not  very  often  seen. 

When  the  Nazis  and  Russians  moved 
into  Poland  at  the  opening  of  World  War 
II,  Poland  was  divided  for  another  time. 
Forthwith  the  Nazis  rounded  up  the  Jew- 
ish population  and  forced  many  of  them 
into  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  swelling  its  num- 
bers to  about  450,000.  In  the  summer  of 
1942  the  Germans  began  their  campaign 
to  exterminate  the  Jews.  And  during 
July  and  August  of  that  year  they  sys- 
tematically removed  the  Jews  from  the 
ghetto,  placed  them  in  prisons,  and  even- 
tually destroyed  them  in  their  crema- 
toriums. 

As  the  numbers  of  trie  imprisoned  Jew  s 
dwindled,  the  survivors  were  determined 
to  stage  a  last-ditch  resistance  against 
the  Nazis.  Open  resistance  began  in 
January  1943,  but  on  April  19,  the  eve  of 
the  Jewish  Passover,  the  Nazis  attacked 
en  masse  and  in  desperate  fury,  and  with 
tanks,  artillery,  and  troops,  they  set  out 
to  destroy  the  ghetto  completely.  For  a 
month  the  battle  raged  and  even  in  the 
summer  token  resistance  could  still  be 
detected,  but  the  ghetto  was  reduced  to 
rubble  by  the  end  of  May  and  most  of 
its  inhabitants  either  killed  or  shipped 
off  to  concentration  camps. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising; for  here  is  a  tragic  demonstration 
of  man's  courage  in  the  face  of  a  fearful 
and  overpowering  enemy.  But  more  im- 
portant, Mr.  Speaker,  such  commemora- 
tions can  serve  as  a  continuing  reminder 
to  us  all  of  the  extremes  to  which  man 
can  go  when  his  soul  has  become  filled 
with  racial  prejudice  and  racial  hatred. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Essex 
County  Warsaw  Ghetto  Commemoration 
Committee  has  arranged  a  memorable 
commemoration  for  Sunday  evening, 
May  2,  at  the  Weequahic  High  School 
Auditorium  in  Newark,  N.J.  The  event 
is  being  sponsored  by  55  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  organizations  and  will  be  attended 
by  2,000  persons,  including  State  and 
local  oflTicials  and  representatives  of  reli- 
gious groups.  Among  the  distinguished 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Joachim  Prinz,  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Jewish  Congress; 
Mr.  I.  Goldberg,  director  of  the  New  Jer- 
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sey  Service  Bureau  for  Jewish  Educa- 
tion; and  Mr.  Kenneth  Gibson,  cochair- 
man  of  the  Business  and  Industrial  Co- 
ordinating Council.  Three  local  choral 
groups  will  participate.  There  will  be  a 
dramatic  presentation  of  "The  Witness" 
followed  by  a  candlelighting  and  memo- 
rial service. 

As  v\'e  mourn  this  tragedy,  may  we  be 
inspired  to  a  greater  dedication  to  our 
Judeo-Christian  ethic. 


Law  Day,  U.S.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
American  history  has  been  marked  by  a 
valiant  struggle  for  equal  justice  under 
law  and  the  preservation  of  individual 
liberty  and  dignity. 

Recent  events  throughout  the  world 
and  witliin  our  own  borders  make  it 
clear  that  this  struggle  is  far  from  over — 
that  our  commitment  to  the  concept  of 
individual  liberty  and  freedom  under  law 
is  constantly  being  challenged. 

The  American  legal  profession,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part,  is  mak- 
ing an  outstanding  effort  to  give  citizens 
a  deeper  awareness  of  this  continuing 
challenge  and  to  alert  us  to  our  responsi- 
bilities as  free,  law-abiding  people. 

One  means  of  doing  this  is  the  annual 
observance  of  Law  Day,  U.S.A.  on  May 
1.  The  theme  of  this  year's  observance, 
"Uphold  the  Law — A  Citizen's  First 
Duty,"  is  designed  to  direct  public  at- 
tention to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. 

As  Americans,  we  enjoy  wide  freedoms, 
guaranteed  by  law,  which  distinguish 
our  society  from  a  totalitarian  system. 
But  with  these  rights  and  freedoms  go 
individual  responsibility  which  all  Ameri- 
cans must  exercise. 

While  we  enjoy  the  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  laws,  equal  justice  in  the 
courts,  and  the  right  to  be  free  from  arbi- 
trary search  or  arrest,  we  are  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  which  give  us  these  rights 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  our  fellow 
Americans. 

We  are  privileged  to  be  able  to  choose 
our  public  ofiBcers  in  free  elections,  but 
as  members  of  a  democratic  nation,  we 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
voting  in  elections. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  we  live 
by  a  government  of  laws,  where  legisla- 
tion is  subject  to  the  perfecting  process 
of  judicial  review. 

The  eighth  annual  observance  of  Law 
Day,  U.S.A.  will  focus  national  attention 
on  our  rights  and  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens of  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world — 
a  Nation  whose  gi-eatness  stems  from  our 
dedication  to  rule  of  law. 


The  legal  profession  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  its  work  in  helping  Americans  to 
vmderstand  more  fully  the  value  of  our 
system  of  liberty  under  law.  As  we  ob- 
serve Law  Day,  let  each  of  us  commit  our- 
selves to  the  fulfillment  of  our  responsi- 
bilities as  beneficiaries  of  that  liberty. 


An  American  Basketball  at  Moscow 
University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  to  read  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national report  today  from  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  that  the  U.S.  All  Stars  defeated  the 
Soviet  Union  Nationals  by  a  score  of  78 
to  73  in  a  basketball  game  that  attracted 
nearly  14,000  fans.  It  was  also  note- 
worthy that  last  nights  victory  gave  the 
American  team  a  4-to-l  edge  in  the  five 
games  played  with  the  touring  Russians. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  of  a  pleasant  experience 
which  developed  from  a  meeting  I  had 
with  an  American  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  when  I  was  in  Russia 
last  November  on  a  study  mission  with 
the  Europe  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  enjoyed  a  pleasant  conversation  at 
the  Prague  Restaurant  in  Moscow  with 
Mr.  Edward  MUton  Ifift,  of  239  Alameda 
Road,  Butler,  Pa.,  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  basketball  team  who 
informed  me  that  the  pleasure  of  his  as- 
sociation with  the  university  team  was 
alloyed  by  the  fact  that  the  team  played 
with  a  basketball  produced  in  Red  China. 

Upon  my  retm-n  to  the  United  States  I 
related  this  experience  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Colt,  export  manager  of  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros,,  Inc.,  Chlcopee,  Mass.,  who 
agreed  with  me  that  it  is  not  fit  and 
proper  for  an  American  to  be  playing  the 
American  game  of  basketball  with  equip- 
ment produced  in  China  and  he  there- 
after forwarded  as  a  gift  a  "Made  in 
America"  basketball  to  Mr.  Iflft. 

This  week  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Ifft  a  vei-y  interesting  letter  which  gives 
evidence  that  this  basketball  is  being 
worked  into  a  game  of  good  will  which 
could,  ultimately,  lead  to  possible  ex- 
clusion of  Red  Chinese-made  balls  from 
the  basketball  couits  of  Moscow.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  the  current  series  of  ex- 
hibition games  here  between  Russian  and 
American  teams,  American-made  equip- 
ment is  used  exclusively  and  I  suggest 
that  Russian  coaches  should  be  en- 
couraged to  advocate  greater  use  of 
American  equipment  in  practice  sessions. 

Given  a  choice  I  would  prefer  to  play 
ball  with  the  Russians  than  with  the 
Chinese,  under  American  rules  and  with 
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American  equipment  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  out  of  this  relatively  minor  ex- 
perience there  could  develop  a  new  phase 
in  East-West  relations.  I  have  expressed 
my  thanks  to  Mr.  Colt  and  to  Mr.  Uft  for 
their  participation  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
olAis  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
jjncourage  and  to  develop  a  familiarity 
with  American  equipment  on  the  part  of 
Russian  athletes. 

Mr.  Ifft  has  assured  me  that  the  Amer- 
ican-made basketball  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  Mr.  Colt  will  have  a  "long  and 
useful  career  here  at  the  Moscow  Uni- 
versity'" in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
initial  effort  to  have  it  used  was  not  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
opposing  team  to  use  an  unfamiliar  ball. 

I  am  including  here  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  week  from  Mr.  Ifft,  together 
with  my  initial  letter  to  Mr.  Colt  and  his 
reply: 

Pebru.ary  10.  1965. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc.. 
Meadow  Street.  Chxcopee.  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  During  a  recent  trip  to  Mos- 
cow I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  our 
American  students  who  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Moscow.  He  is  a  basketball 
player  and  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Moscow  team.  However,  in  describing  his  ex- 
periences with  that  group  lie  told  me  that  his 
pleastore  was  alloyed  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  playing  witli  a  basketball  produced  by 
the  Red  Chinese. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances you  might  consider  making  a  good 
American  basketball  available  to  Mr.  Edward 
Milton  Ifft.  APO  664.  Box  M,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
not  only  to  give  him  satisfaction,  but  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  American-produced 
athletic  equipment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Ccmgress. 


our  basketball  will  have  a  long  and  useful 
career   here   at   Moscow   University, 

I  am  very  glad  you  followed  up  your  Idea, 
as  it  was  Indeed  a  fine  gesture.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  allowing  me  to  Join  with  you 
and  the  Spalding  people  in  helping.  In  some 
small  way.  to  increase  the  considerable  res- 
ervoir of  good  will  toward  us  which  exists 
among  the  ordinary  Soviet  people. 
Yours  truly. 

Edward  M.  Ifft. 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.  Inc.. 
Chicopee,  Mass..  February  19. 1965. 
Representative  John  S.  Monagan, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   Washington.    D.C. 
DE.AR  Mr.  Monagan;  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  Interesting  letter  of  February  10th 
telling  us  of  one  of  our  American  students 
studying  at  the  University  of  Moscow. 

I  agree  with  you  entirely  that  It  is  not 
fit  and  proper  for  an  American  to  be  play- 
ing the  American  game  of  basketball  with 
equipment  produced  in  China. 

We  are  going  to  send  to  him  a  contribu- 
tion of  a  really  fine  basketball  Just  as  soon 
as  we  determine  from  him  whether  their 
sport  is  played  indoors  or  outdoors,  as  this 
would  make  a  difference  In  the  type  of  ball 
which  we  would  supply. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B  Colt, 
Export  Manager. 


Representative  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa-^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Represent.ative  MonaCan:  1  am  one 
of  the  American  students  you  met  at  the 
Prague  Restatu^ant  In  Moscow  several  months 
ago.  At  your  suggestion,  the  Spalding  Co. 
has  sent  me.  free  of  charge,  one  of  their  bas- 
ketballs to  present  to  the  Moscow  University 
team,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  presented 
the  ball  to  the  team  Just  before  a  game  last 
week.  Our  players  were  quite  Impressed  and 
were  ready  to  use  it  immediately  as  the  game 
ball.  Interestingly  enough,  the  visiting  team 
was  a  bit  afraid  of  a  new  and  unfamiliar  ball 
and  we  ended  up  using  one  of  the  usual 
Chinese  balls.     Nevertheless  I  have  no  doubt 
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Our   Continuing  Struggle  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  was  my  sad  duty  to  write  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  one  of  my 
constituents  killed  recently  in  Vietnam — 
Capt.  Kenneth  L.  Dean.  Jr.,  U.S.  Anny. 

This  morning,  Captain  Dean  was  laid 
to  rest  at  his  alma  mater — the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was 
killed  on  April  20  as  a  result  of  gunshot 
wounds  while  accompanying  a  Vietnam- 
ese Army  unit  engaged  in  a  fight  with 
the  Vietcong.  When  he  attempted  to 
move  a  Vietnamese  soldier,  he  was  hit 
by  hostile  small  anns  fire.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  a  first  lieutenant 
and  was  recently  posthumously  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Sheila  Dean  of  Dobbs  Ferry, 
has  received  two  Government  citations — 
one  from  the  President  and  an  Army 
Honorary  Service  Award. 

Captain  Dean  died  defending  freedom 
and  honoring  our  commitments  to  free 
nations  to  protect  them  from  the  spread 
of  world  communism.  While  his  death 
is  a  deep  loss  to  all  of  us,  his  widow  and 
other  Americans  can  find  some  comfort 
in  knowing  that  he  did  not  die  in  vain. 
His  life,  and  those  of  other  American 
servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam,  were  given 
to  afford  the  people  of  Vietnam  the  op- 
portunity to  once  again  become  free 
from  intimidation  and  harassment  by 
the  forces  of  aggression.  He  died  so 
that  one  day  the  Vietnamese  will  be  able 
to  decide  their  own  future. 

His  tragic  death  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  Vietcong  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  had  accepted  President 
Johnson's  offer  to  achieve  peace  in  that 
strife-torn  area  through  unconditional 
negotiations.  The  gauntlet  has  been 
tossed  and  for  the  moment  it  appears 
that  world  communism  will  accept 
nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction 
and  control  of  their  smaller  and  peace- 
ful nei!?hbors. 

The  President,  in  his  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  earlier  this  month, 
placed  the  responsibility  for  the  quest 
for  peace  squarely  upon  the  Commu- 
nists. Their  failure  to  respond  clearly 
indicates  their  desire  for  continued  hos- 
tilities. These  forces  have  been  accu- 
rately identified  as  the  perpetrators  of 
continued  bloodshed  in  Vietnam  and 
their  unwillingness  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter at  a  bargaining  table  demonstrates 


their  continuing  desire  to  establish  a 
totalitarian  empire  in  southeast  Asia. 

Tliere  is  so  much  which  can  be  done 
in  this  area  to  assist  all  peoples  to  gain 
a  healthier,  better  educated,  and  more 
prosperous  and  peaceful  life.  As  I 
stated  in  this  distinguished  body  earlier 
this  month,  this  war  certainly  grows  as 
much  as  anything  from  the  fnistrations 
of  hunger  and  deprivation.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  all  nations  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  most  particularly  in  Vietnam, 
are  to  build  rather  than  destroy,  to  edu- 
cate rather  than  subvert,  to  heal  rather 
than  wound,  to  cultivate  rather  than 
plow  under.  The  quest  for  peace  is  the 
goal  for  which  we  are  all  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  never  forget  the 
sacrifice  of  Captain  Dean  and  the  other 
gallant  Americans  who  have  shed  their 
blood  in  this  quest  for  peace.  All 
Americans,  and  all  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world,  should  stand  in  honor  to 
Captain  Dean  and  his  comrades  and  pay 
tribute  to  their  enduring  contribution 
to  world  peace  through  the  giving  of 
their  lives. 


Estes  Kefauver  Memorial  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29.  1965 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  2  years  ago  this  body  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  former  Mem- 
bers and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  lost  one  of  their  ablest  and 
most  outstanding  Senators  at  the  death 
of  Estes  Kefauver. 

He  left  the  Congress  with  an  excellent 
record  as  a  legislator  and  champion  of 
the  common  man.  He  left  Tennessee  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  do  business, 
and  raise  a  family  because  of  his  efforts 
In  our  behalf. 

Estes  Kefauver  was  a  man  of  many 
talents  and  interests.  One  of  these 
interests  was  in  the  field  of  conservation 
and  water  resource  development.  Much 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  for 
Tennessee  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
other  waterway  programs  was  advanced 
significantly  by  Senator  Kefauver, 

He  was  especially  valuable  in  securing 
congressional  approval  for  the  J,  Percy 
Priest  Dam  and  Resei-voir  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Member  of  this  body 
from  Nashville. 

Today  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  de- 
veloping a  416-.square-acre  park  on  the 
Priest  Reservoir  in  Davidson  County. 
Tenn.,  on  the  Hamilton  Creek  embay- 
ment  between  the  communities  of  Una 
and  Smith  Springs.  This  park  will  be 
developed  for  picknicking,  boating,  fish- 
ing, and  other  recreational  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  name  this  park  the  "Estes 
Kefauver  Memorial  Park"  in  honor  of 
the  late  Senator  from  Tennessee  who  did 
so  much  for  this  project  in  Nashville 
and  similar  projects  across  Tennessee. 


April  29,  1965 

Senator  Randolph  Stren^es  Strength  of 
Citizenship  Responsibility  in  Address  to 
Student  Body  in  Law  Day,  U.S.A., 
Commemoration  at  Morg.mtown,  W. 
Va.,  High  School 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNiNGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  29.  1965 

I\Tr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  23,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
clialicnfje  to  speak  before  the  student 
body  of  the  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  High 
School  in  ob.servancc  of  Law  Day,  U.S.A. 
Scott  Davis,  dedicated  principal,  and  his 
capable  teaching  staff,  were  also  present. 

Established  in  1958,  Law  Day  is  cele- 
brated on  May  1  and  is  now  a  pennanent 
national  event.  It  is  a  time  for  Ameri- 
cans to  reaffimi  their  loyalties  to  the 
United  States  and  redcdicate  themselves 
to  the  ideals  of  equality  and  justice.  It 
has  been  said  that  "the  trouble  seems  to 
be  that  too  many  people  think  the  law 
should  be  enforced,  and  not  enough  think 
it  should  be  observed."  The  puipose  of 
Law  Day  is  to  change  this  idea. 

In  our  counti-y  May  Day  is  a  com- 
memoration of  the  laws  which  make  us 
free  men,  a  conti-ast  to  the  communistic 
celebration  wiiich  emphasizes  military 
force. 

Mr.  President,  I  addressed  1,600  high 
school  students  assembled  by  the  Key 
Club,  of  Moi-gantown  High  School,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Monongalia  County 
Bar  Association.  The  program  included 
remarks  by  Key  Club  President-Elect 
Sam  Marino,  cuiTcnt  President  Roger 
Warsewich,  and  Vice  President  Gai-y 
George. 

Representing  the  Morgantown  civic 
leaders  and  the  Monongalia  legal  group 
were:  Mayor  Arthur  Buehler;  Albert 
Morgan,  president  of  the  bar  as.sociation ; 
Robert  Goodwin,  chairman.  Law  Day 
committee,  bar  association:  Robert 
Creel,  vice  president,  Kiwanis;  Steve 
Gatrell  and  Albert  Tennant,  faculty  ad- 
visers of  the  Key  Club;  and  Rev.  Jerry 
Rector,  campus  minister,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address,  "Citizenship  and 
the  Rule  of  Law,"  to  the  Morgantown 
Hish  School  students  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov/s: 

Citizenship  and  thk  Rule  op  Law 
(An  address  by  Senator  Jennings  Randoiph, 

of     West      Virginia,      Morgantown      High 

Soliool,    Law   Day,    Morgantown.    W.    Va., 

Apr.  23,  1965) 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  yoxir 
!  igh  school  to  join  in  your  observance  of 
Law  D.ay. 

This  is  a  relatively  young  celebration — 
yo'ingcr  than  any  of  yon.  May  1,  1958,  was 
t'.o  first  time  that  Law  Day  was  observed. 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  is.sned  the 
first  proclamation  designating  May  1  as  Law 
Day,  U.S.A. 
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Because  the  leaders  of  our  country  felt  that 
Law  Day  was  a  day  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion. Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution  In 
1961  designating  the  first  day  of  May  as  a 
permanent  national  observance.  This  reso- 
lution stated  that  Law  Day,  U.S.A.  "•  •  *  Is 
set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by 
the  American  people  in  appreciation  of  their 
liberties  and  the  reaffirmation  of  their  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America:  of 
their  rededication  to  the  ideals  of  equality 
and  justice  under  law  in  their  relations  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  other  nations; 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for 
law  that  is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way  of 
life." 

May  Day  Itself  has  traditionally  been  a 
notable  occasion  for  centuries — dating  back 
to  pagan  celebrations.  The  Maypole  and  the 
Maypole  dance  date  back  further  than  som.e 
of  the  codes  of  law  which  are  foreriuiners  of 
the  law  to  which  we  pay  tribute  today.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  would  prefer  the  tradi- 
tional dances  of  yesteryear  to  the  speech- 
making  of  today — but,  if  It  were  not  for 
the  rule  of  law  which  exists  in  our  land 
today,  even  dancing,  traditional  or  otherwise, 
miglit  be  impossible.  Many  of  you  have 
read  that  the  "twist"  was  outlawed  by  the 
Communist  leaders,  along  with  Western  jazz. 
As  Americans  we  do  not  believe  in  such  arbi- 
trary restrictions.  Can  you  imagine  the 
President  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  denying  you  the  right  to  do  the  frug 
and  the  watusi? 

And  dancing  is  but  one  of  many  individual 
activities  which  is  regulated  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  I  have  no  doubt  that  If  our  Presi- 
dent did  seek  to  outlaw  rocial  dancing,  con- 
siderable opposition  could  be  foimd  within 
the  White  House  itfelf  with  his  two  daugh- 
ters as  Its  leaders. 

On  May  1  we  express  formal  tribute 
throughout  our  land  to  the  faith  of  every 
American  in  the  rule  of  law  and  its  suprem- 
acy in  the  lives  of  all  freemen.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  Law  Day,  U.S.A.,  came  into  be- 
ing was  to  provide  a  dramatic  contrast  to 
communism's  May  Day.  What  better  con- 
trast can  be  made  to  the  missiles  and  troops 
parading  past  Red  Square  In  the  Communist 
celebration  of  May  Day  than  the  peaceful 
obcervances,  such  as  ours,  that  will  take 
place  tliroughout  the  country?  The  Com- 
munist rule  is  a  rule  of  force.  Under  Red 
rule  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual 
seem  to  be  secondary  to  the  interests  of  the 
all-powerful  state  and  the  few  men  who  gov- 
ern it. 

What  is  the  rule  of  law  that  we  commemo- 
rate? It  is  our  system  of  laws  tliat  protects 
the  right-s  of  people,  assures  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  individual,  and  enables 
impartial  courts  to  settle  disputes  fairly. 
The  rule  of  law  derives  Its  principles  from  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  our  legal  system 
created  by  our  Constitution  to  safeguard  the 
riglits  set  forth  in  these  documents. 

What  are  the  first  words  that  come  to 
your  mind  when  you  think  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  Democracy?  Freedom? 
Government  by  law?  What  Is  government 
by  law?  Do  we  need  It?  Lefs  Imagine  a 
football  game  where  there  are  no  rules.  It 
would  be  havoc. 

So  in  everyday  life  we  must  have  rules  and 
laws  and  penalties  for  their  violation.  Sup- 
pase  In  this  same  football  game  the  referee 
made  his  own  rules,  judging  each  player  by 
his  own  whims?  It  wouldn't  be  much  of  a 
game.  Government  without  law  can  result 
in  dictatorship,  with  each  leader  determin- 
ing what  is  lawful.  Tlie  same  rules  might 
not  apply  equally  to  everyone.  With  each 
new  leader  there  might  be  a  change  of  law. 
The  result  would  be  Instability.  Citizens 
would  have  no  standards  to  guide  them. 
Our  laws  come  from  the  people,  and 
through  our  legislatures.  They  reflect  the 
belief  of  most  of  us  as   to  what  is  right 


and  necessary  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  our 
society.  If  we  don't  like  a  law,  we  can  at- 
tempt to  change  It.  I  receive  letters  every 
day  from  people  who  want  to  change  laws; 
yet,  they  abide  by  them  until  they  can  be 
changed.  The  rights  of  all  Americans  de- 
pend on  our  respect  for  the  law.  You  can- 
not play  a  football  game  without  rules  nor 
can  we  have  a  working  society  without  laws 
and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 

We  live  under  a  system,  fortunately,  where 
supremacy  of  the  law  exists.  Our  unique 
constitutional  structure  In  which  t!ie  sepa- 
ration of  powers  Is  accomplished  and  the 
rights  of  our  in'divldual  citizens  are  defined, 
has  resulted  In  the  elevation  of  law  to  a  po- 
sition of  supremacy  as  a  component  of  our 
democracy.  The  supremacy  of  law  has  great 
significance  today  at  the  international  level. 

Destruction,  in  this  nuclear  age,  could  con- 
ceivably be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes— by  pushing  a  button.  The  world  and 
the  hope  for  world  peace  seems  now  to  have 
only  one  hope  of  survival  and  that  survival 
can  only  be  accomplished  If  we  turn  to  the 
rule  of  law  as  a  means  for  bringing  peaceful 
solutions  to  problems  between  nations. 

The  theme  for  this  j'ear's  Law  Day  Is  "Up- 
hold the  Law — A  Citizen's  First  Duty."  You, 
as  students,  may  be  able  to  accomplish  little 
as  arbiters  of  the  International  crises  we  face 
today;  you  can,  however,  contribute  individ- 
ually to  a  greater  society  in  the  exercise  of 
your  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

What  do  your  duties  as  a  citizen  Include? 
First,  the  duty  to  obey  the  laws,  the  duty  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  the  duty  to  in- 
form yourself  on  issues  of  government  and 
community  welfare,  the  duty  to  vote  and  to 
serve  on  juries  (when  you  are  old  enough), 
to  serve  and  defend  your  country,  to  assist 
those  that  enforce  the  law,  and  the  duty  to 
practice  and  teach  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship. 

As  young  citizens  you  may  have  unfor- 
tunately given  the  rule  of  law  a  negative  em- 
phasis, thinking  of  it  as  a  series  of  prohi- 
bitions. But,  law  can  be  an  Instrumentality 
of  man  and  a  positive  force  for  social  order. 
The  law  prohibits  you — yes — but  It  also  pro- 
tects you.  For  example,  it  protects  you  here 
at  school;  your  cafeteria  is  regulated  by  cer- 
t.ain  health  and  sanitation  laws  applying  to 
public  eating  places.  You  are  protected  as 
you  sleep  at  night  by  building  codes  and  fire 
prevention  laws.  Law  can  be  restrictive,  but 
its  values  far  outweigh  Its  restrictions. 

It  is  essential  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  we  abide  by  the  restrictions  of 
law  which  are  protective  and  essential  and 
we  must  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. Every  American  citizen,  Including 
each  student  in  this  high  school,  should 
make  every  day  Law  Day  by  doing  whatever 
he  can  each  day  to  foster  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  Insure  the  many  blessings  of 
liberty  we  enjoy  In  this  Republic. 


Polish  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  2.  1965,  Americans  in  communities 
tliroughout  the  Nation  will  celebrate  the 
174th  anniversaiy  of  Polish  independ- 
ence. I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  framers  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  The  people  of 
Poland  and  those  Americans  of  Polish 


increased  personal  contacts  between  cit- 
izens of  our  countries. 


The  40th  Anniversary  of  the  Lions  Club, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  2.9.  1965 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Lions  Club  of  Miami,  I 
am  only  one  of  hundreds  who  will  offer 
their  congratulations  and  tribute  to  the 
Miami  Beach  Lions  Club  on  the  occasion 
of  its  40th  anniversary. 

As  an  example  of  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates those  who  hold  dear  the  purple 
and  gold  banner  of  Lionism,  I  may  cite 
the  resolution  of  Florida's  Lions  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  26.  The  resolution  "recommended 
and  requested  that  all  Lions.  Lions  Clubs, 
and  Lions  districts  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  Florida  Lions  while  assem- 
bled in  the  next  Florida  Lions  State 
'onvention,  do  favorably  consider  the 
doption  of  this  active  program  of  Amer- 
I'^^n  citizenship  and  patriotism.  We 
pledge  ourselves  individually  and  collec- 
ilvely  to  take  vigorous  and  positive  action 
by  encouraging,  participating,  and  help- 
ing to  develop  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  emphasize  the  American  way 
of  life  to  include  our  traditions,  ideals. 


mac  we  wisn  to  nonor  on  tne  luiii  iiu- 
niversary  of  our  own  Lions  club. 

Some  of  the  entries  for  the  early  years 
in  •The  Lion"  show  how  busy  the  Lions 
ciub  of  Miami  Beach  was.  and  describe 
the  nature  of  the  activities  that  it  under- 
took in  those  days  so  long  ago.  In  the 
April  1926.  issue,  it  was  noted  that  the 
club  "arranged  for  the  extension  of 
streetcar  lines:  placed  two  signs  of  'wel- 
come' at  the  city's  entrances,  and  assisted 
in  the  collection  of  subscriptions  for  the 
Miami  University." 

In  the  May  1926.  issue,  there  was  re- 
ported "a  joint  meeting  with  Miami  club 
to  meet  President  Benjamin  F.  Jones. 
Continuing  the  investigation  of  the 
school  system  with  the  idea  of  having 
^the  schools  taken  from  county  control 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  local  board. 
Assisting  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
their  advertising  campaign." 

The  same  spirit  of  dedication  to  coun- 
tiy.  community,  and  human  welfare  that 
inspired  the  founders  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Lions  club  remains  part  of  the  club's 
greatness  today.  It  deserves  every  salute 
that  it  will  receive  on  its  40th  anniver- 
sary. 


Cutting  Costs  With  Carpets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
most    impressed    with    the    tremendous 
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been  fantastic.  South  Carolina  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  leading  carpet  centers 
in  the  world  and  our  plants  there  are 

providing  employment  for  thousands  of 
people,  rney  are  maKuig  a  lasimt:  con- 
tribution to  the  industrial  growth  and 
welfare  of  my  district  and  my  State. 

The  installation  of  carpeting  has  been 
for  many  years  an  accepted  practice  in 
hotels,  motels,  and  many  offices,  but  in 
the  last  few  years  i-csearch  has  proved 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  car- 
pets are  an  economical  and  desirable 
floor  covering  in  schools,  hospitals,  din- 
ing rooms  and  many  other  public  arens. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a 
carpeting  is  now  being  designed  especial- 
ly for  kitchens.  Research  conducted  at 
schools  where  carpeting  has  been  in- 
stalled shows  that  the  carpeted  area 
cost  approximately  half  as  much  to 
maintain  at  a  higher  appearance  level 
when  compared  to  other  types  of  floor 
covering.  The  savings  derived  from  the 
use  of  crjpeting  in  schools  throughout 
the  Nation  has  been  most  impressive. 

The  Bender  Building,  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  has  installed  carpeting  in 
all  its  corridors  and  elevators  consist- 
ing of  approximately  1,729  square  yards. 
Based  on  their  own  study,  the  owners 
estimate  their  maintenance  costs  alone 
have  been  reduced  by  $10,000  annually. 
On  the  basis  of  the  desirable  results  ob- 
tained from  this  pilot  project,  this  cor- 
poration is  installing  carpeting  in  their 
new  office  building  located  at  18lh  and 
G  Streets  NW.  Carpeting  will  be  placed 
in  the  corridors,  elevators  and  all  office 
space.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
substantial  savings  in  maintenance  costs 


carpeted  noors  testea  exceeaea  t-ne  rtiA 
recommendations    for    minimum    noise 
control  in  every  case. 
You  will  also  be  interested  to  know  that 

IpnHiner  nrohit.prf»<;  throuehout  the  Nation 

are  recommending  carpeting  in  schools, 
hospitals,  apartments  and  other  public 
areas  as  a  desirable  and  economical  floor 
covering. 

I  have  been  intrigued  with  the  ex- 
panded use  of  carpeting  in  public  schools 
and  the  favorable  reaction  by  pupils  and 
teachers  as  well  as  the  tremendous  sav- 
ings made  through  reducing  mainte- 
nance costs.  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
excerpt  from  the  American  Carpet  In- 
stitute's newsletter  concerning  a  main- 
tenance contract  for  schools: 
Educational    Facilities    Laboratories,    Inc., 

Newsletter  Reports  on  Carpet  Plan  Now 

Operating   in   California   Schools 

The  current  issue  of  EFL  College  News- 
letter, fifth  in  a  series  publislied  for  college 
administrators  by  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  reports  on  a  carpeting 
program  developed  and  operated  by  the 
School  Research  &  Service  Corp.,  5201  Ken- 
wood Avenue,  Buena  Vista.  Calif. 

Erwin  Somogyl  is  president  of  the  cor- 
poration which  offers  carpet  to  schools  and 
colleges  at  no  initial  cost  with  a  5-year  main- 
tenance contract. 

The  newsletter  reports:  "Via  the  wonders 
of  American  enterprise,  seven  California 
public  schools  opened  this  fall,  their  in- 
teriors graced  by  30.000  square  yards,  or  al- 
most 6  acres,  of  wall-to-wall  carpeting  that 
won't  set  them  back  a  nickel  initially.  The 
carpet  is  not  a  gift.  The  secret  ingredient — 
as  they  say  in  the  soap  commercials — is  main- 
tenance." 

The  report  explains  that  schools  contract- 
ing for  5  years  of  maintenance  services  get 
carpeting,    installation,   and   service   in   the 


hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers,  nursing 
homes,  housing  for  senior  citizens  and 
housing  financed  by  FHA. 
I  have  outlined  only  a  few  of  the  out- 
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it  as  an  economical  floor  covering.  I  am 
indeed  pleased  that  carpeting  has  been 
installed  in  the  new  Rayburn  Office 
Building  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  carpet  industry  for  the  outstanding 
progress  they  are  making  in  designing 
and  manufacturing  carpets  which  will 
contribute  to  making  the  new  Rayburn 
Office  Building  a  beautiful  and  more 
desirable  place  in  which  to  conduct  our 
business. 


George    Washington    Good    Government 
Award  to  Hon.  Oren  Harris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  29,  1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Sunday,  April  25,  at  the  annual 
George  Washington  dinner  given  by  the 
American  Good  Government  Society, 
celebrating  the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
inaugmation  of  the  fii-st  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  society's  1965  George 
Washington  Awards  were  presented  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Hruska, 
and  our  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
Honorable  Oren  Harris. 


terstate  movement  oi  natural  gas,  oii,   ana 
electric  power. 

Representative  Harris'  character,  ability, 
industry  and  judgment  have  won  him  the 
high  regard  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  the  host 

of  his  committee. 

Arkansas  can  be  justly  proud  of  her  illus- 
trious son. 


Statement  of  Congressman  Oren  Harris  on 
Acceptance  of  George  Washington  Award, 
American     Good     Government     Society. 
Washington,  DC,  April  25,  1965 
Mr.  Lovre,  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  colleagues, 
honored  guests  at  the  head  table,  and  friends 
all,  let  me  express  my  deep  and  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  being  here  tonight  as  one  of 
the    recipients    of    the    George    Washington 
Award  of  the   American  Good  Government 
Society. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  it  is  simple 
coincidence  but  it's  Interesting  to  note  that 
this  Is  the  13th  annual  awards  banquet.  It 
honors  a  man  who  originally  started  out 
leading  13  Colonies.  I  started  my  political 
career  as  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  13th 
Judicial  District  of  Arkansas.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  my  13th  t«rm  in  Congress,  and  as 
if  that  weren't  enough,  my  lovely  wife  Ruth, 
who  is  here  with  me  this  evening,  celebrates 
her  birthday  on  the  13th.  Another  interest- 
ing fact  about  tonight's  awards  presentation, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it,  too,  is  coincidental,  has 
to  do  with  my  good  friend.  Senator  Hruska, 
and  the  State  from  which  he  comes.  Al- 
though we  appear  here  tonight  as  equals,  I 
am  mighty  happy  to  say  that  was  not  the  way 
things  ended  up  in  the  Cotton  Bowl  last  Jan- 
uary between  Arkansas  and  Nebraska. 

After  those  introductory  remarks  by  my 
good  friend  and  former  colleague,  I  thought 
of  the  story  of  the  widow  upon  hearing  the 
remarks  of  the  preacher  at  her  husband's 
funeral.  She  leaned  over  and  said  to  her  son, 
"Boy,  step  up  there  and  see  if  that  is  your 
paw  in  that  wooden  box." 
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At  any  rate.  I  feel  like  the  confused  and 
excited  recipient  of  an  award  who  s;^id.  "I 
dont  know  whether  I  appreciate  It  or  not 
but  I  sure  deserve  it." 

Seriously,  to  be  selected  as  the  recipient  ot 
this  George  Washington  Award  Is  a  tribute 
and  honor  I  shall  ever  cherisli.  To  be  in- 
cluded with  so  many  great  and  distinguished 
Americans  hoi\ored  by  this  patriotic  orga- 
nization, one  of  whom  Is  seated  at  the  head 
ttble  tonight  -  my  close  personal  friend.  Sen- 
ator John  McClellan,  of  my  State— and  n 
third  member  of  our  Arkansas  team,  the 
Honorable  Wn.Btm  Mills,  who  was  unable  to 
be  here  tonight,  but  who  sends  his  regards 
in  a  nice  telegram,  is  a  recognition  I  have 
never  expected  or  dreamed  of. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  and  humblv  accept 
yoxir  generous  accolade  In  recognition  of  25 
years  of  service  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope 
and  prayer  that  I  may  continue  to  serve  our 
country  during  this  pathway  of  life  that  will 
justify  your  confidence. 

As  Harold  has  already  told  you,  back  in 
1940  a  lot  of  good  people  in  Arkans.ns  elected 
a  young  district  attorney  as  their  Congress- 
man. I  suppose  they  thought  that  anyone 
who  had  made  it  through  the  depression, 
survived  the  confrontations  of  a  district  at- 
torney and  who  had  the  nerve  to  proclaim 
that  he  could  be  elected  to  Congress  ought 
to  have  a  Qlng  at  It  for  them  In  Wiishlngton. 
Regardless  of  the  reasons,  however,  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  that  they  gave  me  the 
opportunity  and  that  they  have  done  me  the 
signal  honor  of  serving  in  this  great  in- 
stitution during  these  year". 

Many  of  those  same  good  folks  have  come 
to  Washington  and  are  here  tonight  to  share 
this  occasion  with  me.  As  I  Ux)k  out  over 
this  gathering.  I  see  so  many  friends  from 
Arkansas,  and  permit  me  to  express  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  your  being  here. 
I  fully  recognize  that  whatever  success  I 
may  have  had.  or  the  contributions  I  may 
have  made  toward  better  government,  have 
come    through    the    assistance,    cooperation. 


and  conQdcnce  of  the  people  from  my  dis- 
trict. This  occiision  tonight  must  in  a  large 
me;isure  be  shared  with  my  lovely  wife.  Uutli. 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  the  people 
of  my  district  and  SUate.  It  Is  to  them  that 
I  give  the  major  credit. 

I  want  to  pay  my  compliment  to  the  Amer- 
ican Good  Government  SiX-icty,  an  orgaui/.a- 
tlou  whose  heritage  and  contribution  to  our 
Nation,  the  principle  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernicnt,  and  the  strength  of  our  society, 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  problems  of  government  are  always 
Intense  and.  therefore,  in  need  ot  constant 
concern  on  the  part  ot  the  people.  By  con- 
stantly calling  attention  to  these  problems, 
your  organization  provides  a  practical  serv- 
ice of  great  consequence  to  all  Americans. 

As  a  student  of  government.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  exceptional  govern- 
mental system  yet  conceived  by  man  Is  ours 
as  originally  established  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  In  1787.  Prime  Mlnl.ster  Glad- 
stone, perhaps  the  greatest  In  the  history 
of  Great  BriUiln.  said  of  our  Constitution 
that  it  was  "the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  oir  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpKJSO  of  man." 

As  observers  of  political  events,  wo  arc  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  controversy  has 
raged  for  177  years,  since  the  adoption  of 
our  Constitution,  over  the  question  of  its 
basic  purposes. 

And  yet.  the  fact  Is  clear  to  us  all  that 
tlie  supreme  Issue  in  American  life  today 
as  in  the  past  is  whether  or  not  our  politi- 
cal system  with  Its  remarkable  Institutions 
and  their  traditions  shall  be  maintained  In 
the  face  of  great  and  continuous  pressure 
irom  without,  as  well  as  from  within. 

If  we  are  to  resist  these  pressures,  we 
must  first  Insure  a  basis  of  stability  with- 
out which  all  government  is  subject  to  di- 
vision, confusion,  and  turmoil.  The  first 
step — the  primary  consideration — toward 
stable  conditions  Is,  of  course,  good  gov- 
ernment, the  constant  guarantee  of  law  and 
order,  and  freedom  from  chaos. 


To  Americans  good  government  Is  better 
known  perhaps  than  to  any  other  people 
In  the  world.  Yet.  even  here  there  arc  exam- 
ples of  the  oppo-sltc  from  time  to  time  in 
all  levels  of  our  system. 

Moreover,  to  us — to  all  Americans  — good 
government  has  come  to  mean  far  more  than 
honesty,  enidcncy.  and  competence  on  the 
part  of  public  oHlclnlH,  which  Is  Important 
and  Imperative.  In  the  eyes  of  our  people 
the  true  measure  Is  In  terms  of  achieve- 
ment, nrhievenient  along  the  lines  on  wlilch 
our  Ciovrrnnient  was  organized,  Instituted, 
and  ordained. 

Under  our  unique  governmental  arrange- 
ment, the  people  cho.sc  to  create  a  Feilcrnl 
authority  to  whom  they  granted  certain 
powers,  dividing  the  rest  between  the  State 
govcrnmenUs  and  the  people  themsoIvcB  the 
last  retaining  full  sovereignty  In  the  moral 
realm  of  per.-.onal  liberty. 

And  yet.  no  sooner  w.as  the  vehicle  of 
American  democracy  In  motion  than  disputes 
arose  a.s  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  rules 
set  forth  In  the  Federal  Constitution.  In 
conscqtience  of  this,  the  struggle  over  con- 
stitutional Interpretation  has  raged  along 
endlessly  from  the  foundation  of  the  coun- 
try until  this  present  day. 

The  voice  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
louder  today  In  the  operation  of  our  national 
tasks  than  ever  before  In  history.  There 
Is  always  a  need  to  keep  the  balance  between 
Federal,  State,  and  |)erRonal  authority,  and 
when  the  scales  tip  too  far  In  one  direction, 
there  must  arise  a  force  to  strike  and  rectify 
the  condition. 

To  such  a  purpose  we  must  be  dedicated 
In  order  to  preserve  democratic  tnadltlon. 
Let  us  in  our  d.iy  have  cause  to  rejoice  In 
the  fullness  of  our  service,  knowing  full  well 
the  value  of  vigilance  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

It  Is  with  this  profound  scn.se  of  humility 
and  deep  appreciation  that  I  receive  this 
token  of  esteem,  which  I  shall  cherish 
throughout  my  life. 


SENATE 

Friixvy,  April  30,  H)0."> 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  who  art  behind  the  en- 
shrouding shadows,  and  in  them,  and 
who  in  all  life's  crises  art  a  shelter  from 
the  stormy  blasts,  and  as  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land:  Thou  hast 
called  us  to  play  our  part  in  tragic  and 
decisive  years  which  are  determining  the 
shape  of  tomorrow's  life  for  Thy  chil- 
dren on  this  earth  which  is  our  home. 

Undisturbed  by  the  shattering  events 
which  fling  their  angry  fury  across  our 
troubled  world,  we  would  maintain  an 
inner  sanctuary  inviolate  and  still. 

As  increasing  tests  await  this  dear 
land  of  our  hope  and  prayer,  we  pray 
that  we  may  not  shirk  facing  the  issues 
of  these  creative  days  as  we  discharge 
the  stewardship  of  world  leadership,  or 
lose  our  victorious  faith  in  the  final 
overthrow  of  evil  and  the  coronation  of 
righteousness  and  truth,  but  that  sol- 
emnly committing  ourselves  and  our 
cause  unto  Thee  who  knoweth  the  way 
we  take,  we  may  come  forth  like  gold 
tried  in  the  fire. 


We   ask   it   in   the   dear   Redeemer's 
name.    Amen<  o 


rHE  JOXJRNAL 


amend  the  National  Arts  and  Cultural 
Development  Act  of  1964  with  respect 
to  the  authorization  of  appropriation 
therein,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
April  29,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  .submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4714)  to  amend  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
authorization  of  appropriation  therein, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On   request  of  Mr.   Stennis.   and  by 
unanimous  corvsent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    annoimced    that    the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  4714)  to 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  Attorney  General  Relating  to 
Small  Business 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relating  to 
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.small  business  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); tfJ  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cvirrcncy. 

OPERATION    or   Certain    concks-sions  at 
Washington   National  Airport 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  WaKhln^ton.  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
;.mfnd  the  act  ot  Ocloijcr  9,  1040  (54  Stat. 
io'M).  1030),  in  order  to  lncreia;c  the  periods 
;or  which  agreements  for  the  operation  of 
cf-ruiln  concesKloiiH  may  be  granted  at  the 
Wiushlngton  National  Airport,  and  for  other 
j,urp'JseK    (with    an    accompanylnj,'    paper); 


to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposfd  Legislation  Relating  to 
District  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
mi.'-'-loncrs.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mllllng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1047,  as  heretofore 
amended,  to  provide  that  taxable  Income  for 
District  income  tax  purposes  and  net  Income 
for  District  franchise  tax  purposes  shall 
conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  tax- 
able Income  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes 
under  the  present  and  future  Income  tax 
laws  of  the  United  States,  except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  herein,  and  for 
other  purposes  {with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Amendment  or  Section  1822(a)  of  Title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Rllatinc  to  Certain 
Damage  Actions 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 
Administration.  Washington,  D.C,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  1822(a)  of  title  38,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  extend  the  provisions  for 
treble-damage  actions  to  direct  loan  and  In- 
sured loan  cases  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  of  the  American  Legion 
A  letter  from  the  director,  the  American 
Legion,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  financial  con- 
dition of  that  organization,  and  the  related 
statements  of  Income,  expense,  and  surplus, 
lor  the  calendar  year  1964  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  of  U.S.  Information  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  secret  report  on  Inadequate  planning, 
programing,  and  contracting  for  a  fixed  com- 
munications system  for  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  under  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, Department  of  Defense  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  ineffective  Interservice 
utilization  of  aircraft  Jet  engine  parts.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  April  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overpricing  of  aircraft  Iden- 
tification equipment  under  Contract  AP 
30(635)-13712  with  Bell  Aerosystems  Co..  a 
division  of  Bell  Aerospace  Corp.,  Wheatfield, 
N.Y.,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 
In  the  Indirect  procurement  of  selected  sub- 
systems and  assemblies  for  A-4  aircraft  and 
other  types.  Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  retention  of 
high-value  land  for  recreation.  Reserve  forces 
training,  and  military  housing  purposes  at 
Fort  Derussy,  Walklkl  Beach,  Hawaii,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  dated  April  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
OF   State 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional      Flelatlons,      Department      of 
.State.  Washington,  DC,   transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid 
by    that    Department,    during    the    calendar 
year   1964    (with   an   accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Resolution    of   Association    of   Mayors    of 
Puerto  Rico,  Relating  to  Civil  Rights 
A    letter    from    the    Legislative    Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  transmitting  a 
translation    of   a   letter   of   transmittal    and 
resolution   of   the   Association   of  Mayors  of 
Puerto    Rico,    supporting   President   Lyndon 
B.  Johnson   In  his  struggle  for  civil  rights 
(with   accompanying   papers);    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Study  Relating  to  Establishment  of  a 
National  Armed  Forces  Museum 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
a  study  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Armed  Forces  Museum  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"H.  1637 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  literacy  tests,  so-called. 
In  the  States,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  voting  rights 

"Whereas  the  right  to  vote  Is  a  right  guar- 
anteed to  all  citizens  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  now  In  force  In  some 
States  laws  which,  In  effect,  frustrate  this 
constitutional  right  by  imposing  certain  con- 
ditions, restrictions  and  prerequisites  on  the 
right  to  vote,  which  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
franchising many  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  literacv  tests,  so  called,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  right  to  vote,  have  the  effect 
of  disfranchising  many  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote, 
and  guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  by  virtue 
of    the    U.S.    Constitution:    Now,    therefore. 

be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  place  itself  on  record  as  respect- 
fully requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution  of   the  United   States   prohibiting 


literacy  test,  so  called,  In  the  States,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  voting  rights, 
and  to  submit  said  proposed  amendment  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for 
ratification;  and  be  It  further 

-Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  pre- 
pare certified  copies  of  this  resolution  and 
send  them  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
delegation  In  the  Congress." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Village  of  River  Hills,  Wis.,  relating 
to  tax  relief  for  State  and  local  governments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives   of    the    Commonwealth    of   Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"Resolution   Relative  to   the   Decision   of 
THE  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  Washing- 
ton To  Reject  the  Application  of  North- 
east Airlines  for  a  Permanent  Certificate 
To  Run  Commercial  Flights  Between  Bos- 
ton AND  Florida 

"Wliereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
Washington  has  rendered  a  decision  rejecting 
the  application  of  Northeast  Airlines  for  a 
permanent  certificate  to  run  commercial 
flights  between  Boston  and  Florida;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  past  8  years  Northeast 
Airlines  has  opeta.ted  under  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate to  make  this  run  and  has  established 
a  successful  operational  effort.  It  now  car- 
ries 60  percent  of  all  Boston-to-Miaml  passen- 
gers, more  than  60  percent  of  all  Boston-to- 
Washlngton  passengers,  and  almost  60  per- 
cent of  all  Boston-to-Phlladelphia  ^sen- 
gers;  and 

"Whereas  Northeast  Airlines  Is  a  definite 
asset  to  the  economy  of  all  New  England,  pro- 
viding 2,500  skilled  Jobs,  an  annual  New  Eng- 
land payroll  of  $16  million,  and  $3,500,000  in 
annual  expenditures  for  supplies  in  New 
England;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  fact  that  Norlli- 
east  Airlines  has  been  operating  under  a  tem- 
porary certificate,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  company  to  obtain  long-term  financing 
thus  adding  a  drain  on  its  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  granting  of  this  permanent 
certificate  Is  essential  if  Northeast  Airlines 
is  to  continue  to  operate:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  requests  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  In  Washington  to  recon- 
sider Its  decision  and  grant  to  Northeast  Air- 
lines the  permanent  certificate  to  make  the 
Boston-to-Florlda  run;  and  be  It  fiirther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  Chairman  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  Wash- 
ington, and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  New  England  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 

April  21.  1965. 

"William  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whfte. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


AMERICAN   POLICY   AND   THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
pei-mitted  to  speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr. 
MOND.\LE  in  the  chair ^ .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  be  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  yesterday  when  the  senior 
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Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
made  his  remarks  concerning  the  situa- 
tion now  prevailing  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  American  pol- 
icy toward  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  role  played  by  the  United  States  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tioijillo  regime  was 
shameful.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  were  wrong  in  meddling  in  the  inter- 
nal aflaii-s  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  our  zeal  to  foist  democratic  govern- 
ments upon  the  people  of  Latin  America 
we  inevitably  find  that  in  most  all  at- 
tempts we  have  exchanged  a  stable  gov- 
ernment for  one  of  chaos.  The  record 
of  our  policy  toward  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments should  convince  us  that  there 
are  far  worse  things  than  the  traditional 
military  governments  of  those  repubUcs. 
In  Cuba  we  exchanged  an  innocuous 
army  sergeant  for  a  dangerous  Commu- 
nist that  almost  brought  disaster  to  us  in 
October  1962.  I  had  warned  against 
Castro,  but  the  State  Department  and 
the  press  clamored  for  Batista's  ouster 
and  saw  in  Castro  a  savior  for  Cuba. 

It  is  time  that  our  Government  put 
aside  its  moralist  attitude  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  hurry  the  process  of  democ- 
racy. We  can  only  encourage  it.  We 
can  hope  that  others  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Revolution,  but  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  pursue  unwise  policies 
when  they  choose  to  charter  their  course 
differently.  Democracy  is  a  slow  and 
painful  process  which  has  its  founda- 
tions in  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  in  the  citizenry. 
Leaders  who  are  not  satisfactory  to  us 
may  be  suitable  for  the  countries  they 
head.  If  we  continue  to  look  for  George 
Washingtons  in  every  revolutionary  up- 
rising in  Latin  America,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  rewarded  with  Castros. 

That  Trujillo  was  a  strong  man  cannot 
be  denied,  but  to  equate  his  type  of  dicta- 
torship with  that  of  Hitler's  was  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  Here  I  am  speaking  of  in- 
tensity and  not  just  magnitude.  During 
the  Tnijillo  regime  American  assistance 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  was  negligi- 
ble, amounting  to  only  $4  million.  Now 
it  is  enormous.  In  spite  of  that  aid.  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  of  that 
country  were  far  healthier  than  today. 
We  have  given  $103.9  million  to  that 
nation  since  Trujillo's  death,  excluding 
fiscal  year  1965.  the  current  fiscal  year. 
I  visited  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1958  and  at  that  time  the  assistance  we 
granted  was  primarily  technical  and  at 
low  cost.  Great  profress  was  made  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
try under  Trujillo's  direction.  In  my 
report  to  the  Senate,  I  observed  that : 

His  [Trujillo'sl  efforts  have  been  directed 
at  bettering  the  living  conditions  of  his  peo- 
ple. It  Is  obvious  that  under  his  administra- 
tion the  Dominican  Republic  has  made  great 
economic  progress.  As  a  matter  of  fact  great- 
er progress  has  been  made  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  since  1952.  the  year  of  my  last  visit, 
than  in  any  country  In  South  and  Central 
America  during  the  same  period. 

I  have  never  advocated  the  use  of 
American  aid  to  shore  up  dictatorships  in 
Latin  America.  I  have  advocated  self- 
determination  of  these  republics  and  the 
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encouragement  of  closer  economic  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  of  this  hemisphere.  I  have 
favored  and  do  now  favor  technical  as- 
sistance and  repayable  loans  for  the 
development  of  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  our  hemisphere.  I  support 
the  principles  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  have  always  insisted  that  om* 
first  consideration  in  extending  assist- 
ance should  be  to  Latin  America.  Close 
proximity  alone  is  sufficient  reason  to 
concentrate  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  these  republics. 

In  my  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
August  24.  1960,  regarding  our  policy 
toward  the  Belaguer  government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I  said : 

In  politics,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  as 
in  physics,  a  vacuum  once  created  Is  quickly 
filled.  The  sanctions  which  the  President 
proposes  to  Impofe  against  the  Dominican 
Republic — commercial  sanctions,  as  opposed 
to  an  embargo  on  arms  shipments — will,  in 
time.  I  am  convinced,  result  In  the  removal 
of  the  existing  government  of  that  country 
and  in  the  creation  of  a  political  vacuum. 
Once  a  vacuum  develops.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  quickly  filled. 

If  we  constantly  pressure  governments 
to  conform  to  our  ideas  of  democracy  by 
use  of  the  aid  programs  we  shall  never 
have  stable  governments.  It  is  charged 
that  our  aid  is  being  wasted  by  corrupt 
practices.  This  is  one  reason  I  have  op- 
posed this  type  of  aid.  Countries  are 
less  likely  to  waste  money  obtained 
through  repayable  loans  than  by  grants. 
Emphasis  should  always  be  placed  on 
technical  assistance  which  is  of  endur- 
ing value  to  the  countries  because  it  im- 
proves the  people  themselves. 

An  examination  of  our  aid  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  1946  to  1964  indi- 
cates how  much  assistance  we  extended 
the  Bosch  regime  and  even  with  such 
massive  aid  it  collapsed.  Very  little  as- 
sistance was  given  to  Trujillo,  yet  the 
country  and  its  people  were  much  better 
off  then  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  entitled  'Aid  Extended 
to  Dominican  Republic  During  the  Period 
1946-64." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Aid  extended  to  Dominican  Republic  during 

the  period  1946-64 
Year:  Amount 

1946-48    (economic) $500,000 

1949-52     (economic) 300,000 

1953-57     (S4.300.000     mUttary; 
$1,200,000  economic) 5.  500,  000 

1958  ($900,000  military;  $200,- 
000    economic) 1,100.000 

1959  ($700,000  military;   $200.- 
000  economic) 900.000 

1960  (S200.000  military:   $200,- 
(XK)  economic) 400.000 

1961  (economic) 100.000 

1962  ($200,000    military;    $35.- 
000.000  economic) 35,200,000 

1963  ($1,900,000  mlUtary;  $51.- 
600,000  economic ) 53,  500.  000 

1964  ($1,500,000  military:  $13.- 
700,000   economic) 15,200,000 

(From  1946  to  1963  an  addltloiuki  $2,!500.000 
of  military  stocks  at  acquisition  cost  to  the 
United  States  was  given  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  ) 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  my  full  report  on 
the  Dominican  Republic,  which  I  made 
in  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dominican  Republic 
The  Dominican  Republic  occupies  the 
eastern  two-thirds  of  the  Island  of  His- 
panlola.  which  lies  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba.  The  western 
third  is  occupied  by  Haiti. 

The  area  of  the  Dominican  Republic  Is 
approximately  20,000  square  miles,  or  about 
the  combined  areas  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  maximum  length  from  east 
to  west  Is  240  miles  and  the  maximum  width 
from  north  to  south  is  170  miles.  It  has  a 
coastline  of  more  than  1.000  miles  and  the 
common  border  with  Haiti  runs  193  miles. 

The  population  Is  approximately  2.5  mil- 
lion, composed  of  70  percent  mixed  blood. 
10  percent  white,  and  20  percent  Negro. 
Ciudad  Trujillo.  the  principal  city,  has  a 
population  of  194.000. 

Discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage 
in  1492,  the  Island  of  Hlspanlola  constituted, 
in  early  colonial  times,  the  Jumplng-off  point 
from  which  the  Spaniards  fanned  out  Into 
this  hemisphere.  The  French  settled  the 
western  end  of  the  Island  which  In  1697  was 
ceded  to  France  and  In  1804  became  the 
Republic  of  Haiti. 

In  1822  the  Haitians  conquered  the  whole 
Island  and  held  It  until  1844  when  the  hero 
of  Dominican  independence.  Juan  Pablo 
Duarte.  drove  the  Haitians  out  and  esub- 
llshed  the  Dominican  Republic  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  In  1861  the  Dominicans  vol- 
untarily returned  to  Spanish  domination  and 
remained  annexed  to  Spain  until  1865. 

In  1905  the  U.S.  Government  established  a 
receivership  over  the  Dominican  customs  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  bondholders,  and  U.S.  financial 
tutelage  continued  In  one  form  or  another 
until  1940.  From  1916  to  1924  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines occupied  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ra- 
fael L.  Trujillo  rose  to  power  In  1930  when  he 
first  was  elected  President.  He  has  remained 
in  effective  control  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic since  then. 

During  Trujillo's  stewardship,  the  Domini- 
can Republic  has  made  very  substantial  prog- 
ress economically  and  in  public  health  and 
construction.  Members  of  the  Trujillo  fam- 
ily occupy  high  offices  in  the  Government. 
Including  the  Presidency,  and  also  are  re- 
ported to  hold  wide  economic  and  financial 
interests  In  the  country. 

The  Dominican  economy  Is  basically  agri- 
cultural and  Is  dependent  for  prosperity  on 
world  markets  for  Its  agricultural  staples- 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao.  Of  prime  Impor- 
tance is  sugar,  which  normally  constitutes 
about  38  percent  of  the  value  of  Dominican 
exports;  95  percent  Is  sold  for  dollars  In  the 
world  market. 

Most  of  the  coffee  and  cacno  production  Is 
sold  In  the  United  States.  Small  quantities 
of  foodstuffs,  such  as  coconuts,  beans,  chilled 
beef,  and. live  cattle,  are  exported  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  other  Caribbean  islands.  The 
value  of  Dominican  exports  In  1957  was 
$161,017,000  and  the  value  of  imports,  $116.- 
478,000.  *llalf  of  the  exports  normally  go  to 
the  United  States  and  more  than  60  percent 
•  of  the  Imports  come  from  the  United  States. 
Per  capita  national  income  In  1955  was  $226. 
Rice,  corn,  plantains,  oranges,  and  pine- 
apples are  produced  principally  for  domestic 
consumption.  Manufacturing  Is  limited  pri- 
marily to  the  processing  of  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  raw  sugar,  of  sisal  for  cordage  and  other 
purposes,  the  production  of  rum,  chocolate, 
and  edible  oils. 

There  are  a  few  other  industrial  enterprises 
Including  cement,  brewing,  textile,  and  soft 
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drinks.  The  mining  indottry  \s  very  small, 
although  some  suit  and  gypsum  deposits  are 
being  mined  and  high-grade  iron  ore  is  being 
produced  in  very  limited  quantities.  Bauxite 
deposits  are  being  developed  by  Alcoa. 

I  was  anaazed  at  the  signs  of  economic  de- 
velopment since  my  hist  visit  in  1952.  Tlie 
cr.pjlal  city  of  Ciudad  Trujillo  has  had  Its 
f.ice  lifted  and  is  beir.g  converted  into  a 
modern  municipality.  I  was  told  by  a  num- 
ber of  U.S.  businessmen  as  well  at  our  own 
cfTicial  representatives  lierc,  th.'it  Generalis- 
simo Rafael  Trujillo  is  a  human  dynamo,  and 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  his  country.  His 
efforts  have  been  directed  at  bettering  the 
living  conditions  of  his  people.  It  is  obvious 
that  under  his  administraiiou  the  Dominican 
Republic  hits  made  great  eronomic  progress. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  greater  progress  Jias  been 
made  in  the  Dominican  Republic  since  1952, 
tlie  year  of  my  last  viait,  than  in  any  coun- 
try ill  South  and  Ccntrul  America  during  the 
same  period.  I  was  toid  tliat  the  country  is 
now  almost  self-sufficient  in  the  production 
of  many  commodities. 

The  Trujillo  reign  has  been  the  subject 
cf  much  criticism  in  the  United  States.  In 
all  frankness,  I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I  do  not  regard  myself  as  being  in 
a  position  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  this  country,  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  have  no  per.'ional  knowledge 
as  to  the  Internal  policies  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  political  composition  of  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  although  Ameri- 
cans with  whom  I  spoke  during  my  visit 
oilered  some  criticisni  and  also  lots  of  praise. 

I  did  find  that  hundreds  of  new  homes 
have  been  built  in  Ciudad  Trujillo.  In  ad- 
dition I  saw  many  fine  schools,  good  hospi- 
tals and  excellent  market  facilities.  I  was 
informed  that  similar  facilities  have  been 
provided  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I 
did  not  see  cleaner  and  better  operated  mar- 
kets in  any  South  or  Central  American  coun- 
try than  those  I  saw  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. It  is  apparent  that  good  meat,  fine 
poultry  and  a  large  assortment  of  vege- 
tables and  other  products  are  now  being  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities. 

1  was  informed  that  the  Tru.iillo  govern- 
ment has  fostered  the  immigration  of  over 
200  Jewish  people  who  are  engaged  in  de- 
veloping a  dairy  indusuy.  They  have  met 
^^•ith  much  success. 

A  good  road  system  is  being  b\ult  and  many 
harbors  are  being  adapted  to  commerce. 

I  talked  with  both  Generalissimo  Trujillo 
and  his  brother,  the  President.  Hector  B. 
Trujillo  Molina.  We  discussed  various  sub- 
jects and  I  reminded  Generalissimo  Rafael 
Trujillo  of  two  previous  occasions  when  I 
had  met  him,  both  of  which  were  in  Wash- 
ington.    He  remembered  the  two  occasions. 

I  asked  for  a  frank  opinion  from  both 
men  as  to  the  status  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
General  Trujillo  emphasized  that.  In  his 
opinion,  relations  were  extremely  good,  and 
that  he  knew  of  no  way  to  improve  them. 

Our  discussions  centered  on  the  islands 
economy,  and  I  was  given  much  information 
which  later  I  substantiated  by  personal 
visits.  I  did  not  discuss  the  case  of  Gerald 
Lester  Murphy,  the  Americnn  pilot  who  dis- 
sppcared  under  mysterious  circumstances 
in  December  of  1956,  nor  did  I  allude  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Trujillo  regime  in  connec- 
tion with  that  incident. 

In  my  tour  of  the  Republic.  I  saw  visible 
evidence  of  expanded  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial capacity  far  beyond  my  expectations. 
The  people  are  working  and  seem  to  be  con- 
tented. 

I  visited  one  of  the  world's  largest  sugar 
mills,  located  at  Rio  Haina.  The  equipment 
is  massive.  The  mills  crush  15.000  tons  of 
cane  each  24  hours,  and  with  a  total  capacity 
of  over  2,700,000  tons  of  cane  per  year.  Total 
sugar  production  for  the  country  Is  900.000 
tons   per   year.    The   Dominicnn    Republic's 


internal  consumption  amounts  to  60,000 
tojis.  Some  73,000  tons  is  exported  to  the 
United  States  under  the  existing  quota  sys- 
tem and  the  remainder  Is  sold  at  world 
prices. 

I  also  saw  the  site  of  the  1956  fair  (the 
buildings  are  now  being  used  to  house  vari- 
ous government  agencies),  and  I  vi.sited  the 
site  of  Christopher  Columbus'  landing  on 
Hispaniola.  The  stump  of  the  old  tree  where 
Columbus  is  snid  to  have  tied  his  ship  still 
stands,  although  reinforced  by  concrete. 

I  also  visited  a  palace  built  by  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus,  which  was  recently  restored 
at  a  cost  of  over  $1  million.  At  Columbus 
Square,  I  entered  Colimibus  Church,  where 
Christopher  Columbus  is  said  to  be  buried. 
The  church  is  over  400  years  old. 

A  very  spacious  and  modern  hotel  has  been 
built  In  recent  years.  It  compares  favorably 
with  m.Tny  of  our  own.  The  country  offers 
an  ideal  spot  for  tourists. 

EMBASSY    OPERATIONS 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Reprib- 
11c  is  Joseph  S.  Farland,  a  conscientious 
worker  who  is  apparently  doing  a  good  job, 
and  is  well  liked. 

So  far  he  has  prevented  the  construction 
of  a  new  chancery  building — or.  at  the  very 
least,  an  expensive  addition  to  the  present 
building.  He  told  me  that  the  addition  of 
a  few  rooms  to  the  rear  of  the  present  struc- 
ture would  more  than  take  care  of  the 
Embassy's  needs. 

He  also  did  his  be!=t  to  prevent  the  recent 
extensive  repairs  to  the  home  of  the  Ambas- 
sador, but  his  views  did  not  prevail. 

Incidentally.  2  years  have  elapsed  since 
construction  began,  and  the  work  is  still  not 
completed.  Tlie  Ambassador  is  living  in  a 
rented  building.  I  was  informed  that  the 
repairs  will  cost  more  than  $150,000. 

The  political  section  is  headed  by  Francis 
L.  Spalding,  who  Is  also  deputy  chief  of 
mission.  He  is  assisted  by  one  officer  and  one 
U.S.  secretary.  Two  other  Americans  are  also 
assigned  to  this  sectioii  but  are  not  charge- 
able to  the  State  Department. 

The  section  is  well  organized,  and  could 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  posts.  No 
reports  are  rstiuired  of  this  section,  other 
than  contributions  to  WEEKA. 

The  economic  and  commercial  section  is 
imder  the  direction  of  Henry  S.  Hammond. 
His  staff  is  composed  of  one  American  officer 
and  one  secretary,  plus  two  local  employees. 
He  said  his  chief  duty  is  filling  the  compre- 
hensive reporting  program  reports. 

Harry  M.  Lofton  is  chief  of  the  consular 
section.  He  is  assisted  by  two  American  of- 
ficers, one  American  clerk  and  five  locals. 
There  are  1.260  U.S.  citizens  registered  with 
the  consular;  some  3,000  or  4.000  additional 
Americans  in  the  Dominican  Republic  who 
serve  on  occasions  although  not  registered. 
This  latter  category  includes  a  number  of 
people  who  entered  the  Dominican  Republic 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  work  in  the  cane  fields. 
Many  have  remained  here  so  long  that  they 
have  lost  their  U.S.  citizenship. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1958,  this  sec- 
tion issued  650  immigrant  visas  and  2.030 
nonimmigrant  visas.  Mr.  Lofton  said  that 
the  yearly  average  amounts  to  about  6,000 
nonimmigrant  quotas  and  1,150  immigrant 
quotas.  About  $30,000  in  fees  are  collected 
each  year.  Lofton  is  a  fine  and  faithful  offi- 
cer and  is  well  qualified  to  hold  a  much 
higher  position  than  he  now  fills. 

Lee  Cotterman  is  head  of  the  administra- 
tive section.  Thirteen  Americans  and  11 
local  employees  are  charged  to  this  section. 
However,  of  the  13  Americans  7  are  U.S.  Ma- 
rine guards.  Cotterman  is  the  only  officer 
in  tills  section,  which  does  all  the  "house- 
keeping" work  for  USIS,  including  the  prep- 
aration of  their  budget.  It  also  extends 
either  full  or  partial  administrative  support 
to  ICA  (but  does  not  participate  in  either 
budget  preparation  or  payment  of  employees 


for  this  agency),  the  agricultural  attache, 
and  the  Air  Force  and  Naval  Mission,  and 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group. 

Exhibit  A  Is  the  table  entitled  "Current 
Total  Allotment  Limitations,"  which  lists, 
among  other  things,  the  amount  of  money 
paid  the  administrative  section  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  for  work  performed  for  non- 
State  Department  agencies. 

Exhibit  B  is  a  memorandum  covering  Em- 
bassy operations. 

.smVlCE  ATTACHES,    MH-ITARY    MISSIONS.    AND 
MILITAHY     ASSISTANCE     ADVISORY     CROfP 

Tlie  naval  military  attache,  Cmdr.  Thomas 
Keycs,  is  the  sole  military  attache  here.  The 
Army  attach^  in  Havana  "and  the  Air  attache 
in  Caracas  are  also  accredited  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Commander  Keyes  is  assisted  by  one  civil- 
ian and  one  local  employee. 

However,  v.-e  maintain  both  naval  and  air 
missions  here.  The  naval  mission  is  headed 
by  Comdr.  George  H.  Rood.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  air  mission  is  Col.  John  J. 
Thornhill. 

While  a  naval  mission  is  very  much  desired, 
I  was  informed  that  the  air  mission  is  not 
wanted  by  the  Dominican  Government.  We 
furnished  airplanes  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public-at  one  time  and  now  that  they  are 
no  longer  needed,  the  Government  wants  to 
retxirn  them  to  us  at  once,  I  was  Informed. 

I  recommend  that  the  aircraft  be  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  desire 
of  the  local  government,  and  that  the  Air 
Force  mission  be  withdrawn.  Certainly,  we 
are  doing  ourselves  no  good  by  maintaining 
a  mission  here  which  is  not  wanted  by  the 
host  government,  especially  when  the  sole 
excuse  for  the  continuation  of  the  mission  is 
the  possession  by  the  local  government  of 
aircraft  which  that  government  is  anxious 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  In  addition 
Colonel  Thornhill  was  frank  in  telling  me 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  and  sees  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  kept  on  assignment  here. 

Attached  to  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
on  the  Dominican  Republic  and  labeled  "Ex- 
hibit C"  is  a  description  of  the  duties  of  the 
naval  attache  and  specific  answers  to  ques- 
tions as  to  availability  of  hardware  furnished 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group.  However,  the 
latter  portion  of  answers  furnished  by 
MAAG  have  been  declared  confidential  and 
are  for  the  use  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee alone. 

TJ.S.  ITfFOP.MATION  SERVICE 

The  U.S.  Information  Service  mission  is 
headed  by  Miss  Juan  a  A.  Vogt;  she  told  me 
that  she  keeps  very  busy.  She  is  the  only 
officer  and  is  assisted  by  three  locals.  Aside 
from  her  salary  (which  Is  paid  by  Washing- 
ton), the  cost  of  operating  this  mission 
amounts  to  $24,480  per  year.  We  maintain 
one  binational  center  here.  We  contribute 
$8,000  to  pay  English  teachers,  and  pay  for 
one  grantee  who  operates  the  center. 

There  are  also  three  educational  exchange 
programs  In  operations  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public: 

(1)  The  program  of  scholarships  and  oth- 
er aid  under  Public  Law  402; 

(2)  A  bilateral  exchange  program  under 
agreements  authorized  by  the  inter-Americr.n 
cultural  convention,  which  provides  two 
scholarships  In  each  country;    and 

(3)  Scholarships  provided  through  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  which 
have  averaged  about  two  a  year. 

Exhibit  D  Is  a  compilation  of  USIS  activi- 
ties in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

INTERNATION.AL     COOPERATION     ADMIN  ISTR.ATION 

The  ICA  mission  is  he.aded  by  Henry  R. 
Jasmer.  For  fiscal  1959  the  program  calls 
for  eight  U.S.  citizens  and  five  locals. 

The  administrative  expenses  for  fiscal  1959 
will  require  some  $42,000.  This  stun  Includes 
the  salaries  of  the  five  locals  and  the  director. 
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I  wiw  assured  that  no  money  Is  being  used 
ti>r  economic  aid.  but  only  for  demonstration 
purposes.  Forty  thousand  dollars  was  con- 
tributed to  a  vocational  education  service. 
aloni:  with  books,  tools  for  shops,  etc.  It 
st.rlKes  me  that  some  of  these  progra»Tis  could 
be  ollminated. 

The  projected  ICA  program  for  fiscal  year 
19o>)  shows  a  substantial  Increase  over  fiscal 
year  1958.  with  $238,000  propramed  for  tx- 
p.-iidlture.  compared  with  $171,000  durluB 
fiocul  1958.  In  this  regard,  as  exhibit  E  tat- 
t.u'hed)  demonstrates,  the  program  In  the 
prior  fiscal  year,  tiscal  year  1957.  required 
only  $136,000. 

While  these  amounts  are  comparatively 
small.  I  frankly  doubt  the  need  for  further 
expenditures  here  at  all.  The  Dominican 
economy  is  healthy,  and.  I  believe,  well  able 
to  provide  the  needed  advancement. 

I  want  to  make  It  cle.xr  that  while  the 
progr;xm  presently  Is  confined  to  technical 
assistance.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  local 
government  should  not  either  pay  the  needed 
technicians,  or  at  least,  reimburse  the  U.S. 
Government  for  their  salaries.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  local  government  has  already 
employed  a  number  of  American  and  Europe- 
an technicians  in  various  fields. 

Exhibit    E    Is    a    fiscal    simimary    of    ICA 
Dominican  Republic  expenditures  during  re- 
cent years,  and  a  discussion  of  various  tech- 
nical aid  projects  either  underway  or  already 
completed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  excerpts  from  a 
sp)eech  I  made  in  the  Senate  on  February 
9.1959: 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  I  learned,  to 
mt  surprise,  that  it  possesses  one  of  the 
largest  sugar  factories  In  the  world,  and 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  this  factory 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It.  as  the  report 
shows,  grinds  15.000  tons  of  sugarcane  every 
24  hours.  It  Is  modern  In  every  respect. 
To  me.  It  is  a  great  advancement  in  the 
production  of  sugar,  which,  by  the  way.  i.s 
the  principal  Industry  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

I  may  say  by  way  of  repetition,  because  It 
appears  In  my  report,  that  I  found  the  least 
amount  of  progress  being  made  In  Haiti. 
In  my  report.  I  state  that  although  condi- 
tions in  Haiti  are  not  exactly  hopeless.  It 
would  take  the  expenditure  of  much  money 
to  Improve  economic  conditions   there. 

I  found  that  In  Haiti — as  In  other  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world — many  of 
our  foreign  aid  administrators  are  trying  to 
start  at  the  middle  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder  rather  than  the  bottom  rung.  They 
have  tried  to  do  the  Job  too  fast,  and  go 
far  beyond  the  capability  of  the  people.  In 
other  words.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  aid  pro- 
grams should  begin  at  the  lowest  level  and 
be  worked  upward  very  slowly.  A  man  must 
first  be  shown  how  to  build  a  better  hut 
before  he  Is  shown  how  to  build  a  four- 
bedroom  house  with  three  baths. 

Many  of  the  projects  which  the  United 
Slates  has  fostered  In  Haiti  through  ICA 
and  other  operations  are.  In  my  opinion, 
more  or  less  WPA — or  make  work — projects. 
For  instance,  modern  macrfhiery  is  not  used 
to  build  canals  for  irrigation  purposes.  The 
work  is  actually  carried  on  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  That 
may  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  found  it  to  be 
very  expensive.  I  learned  that  prior  esti- 
mates of  projects  cost — because  of  this  make- 
work  procedure— are  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars under  what  the  actual  construction  costs 
will  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI  who.  as  all  of  us  know,  has 
had  much  experience  in  the  affairs  of 


South  and  Central  America.    The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  said : 

Mr.  Smathers.  I  congratulate  the  able  Sen- 
•ntor  from  Louisiana  on  the  report  which  he 
Is  making  about  his  trip  through  Central  and 
South  America.  I  was  privileged  to  follow 
him  by  about  6  weeks.  I  visited  only  five  or 
six  of  the  countries,  but  each  of  the  countries 
which  I  visited  had  been  visited  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the  people  were 
still  very  much  Impressed  by  the  Interest 
shown  by  tiie  Senator  from  Louisiana  in  every 
facet  of  their  life. 

I  also  conijratulate  the  Senator  on  having 
the  courage  to  stand  In  the  Senate  and  make 
the  -statement  in  which  many  of  us  who  have 
imveled  in  that  area  completely  concur, 
namely,  that  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  operates  under  a  form  of  government 
of  which  we  do  not  necessarily  approve  in 
this  country,  more  schools  and  hospitals  and 
better  health  facilities  and  better  roads  have 
been  built  per  thousand  persons  than  In  al- 
most any  other  country  in  either  Central 
America  or  South  America.  Unfortunately, 
too  Infrequently  are  Senators  willing  to  make 
such  an  a.ssertlon.  because  they  fear  that 
some  criticism  might  be  directed  to  them  for 
having,  in  .some  fashion,  upheld  the  hand  of 
Mr.  TruJiUo.  But  In  this  instance.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
st;itement.  and  I  associate  my.self  with  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
was  specifically  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  could  net  no  one  except, 
as  I  recall,  the  di.stinpuished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Ea.stlanpI  to  asrce 
with  me  with  respect  to  my  findings  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. "  Everyone  was 
afraid  to  say  anything  good  about  Tru- 
jUlo.  Because  I  had  visited  South 
America  and  Central  America  in  1952 
and  a?;ain  in  1959. 1  was  able  to  compare 
the  situations  that  existed  in  1952  and 
1959.  As  I  said  in  my  report.  I  found  no 
counti-y  in  South  America  or  Central 
America  that  had  made  the  progress  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  under  Trujillo 
had  made.  I  was  lambasted  by  some  of 
the  newspapers  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico  when  I  spoke 
favorably  of  the  Trujillo  regime. 

Notwithstanding  what  my  critics  may 
have  said  about  me  the  statements  I 
made  in  1959  and  1961.  when  Trujillo 
was  assassinated,  have  proven  to  be 
prophetic.  I  derive  no  great  pleasure  in 
having  been  proved  right  in  predicting 
the  chaos  that  would  enure  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  But  if  my  advice 
had  been  heeded  by  the  administrations, 
we  would  not  be  in  the  trouble  we  are  in 
today  in  Santo  Domingo. 

On  October  1.  1963.  a  few  days  after 
Juan  Bosch  had  been  deposed,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  and  I  had 
a  colloquy  which  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  109.  part  14, 
page  18485.     I  said: 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will  remember 
that  we  were  at  odds  with  respect  to  what 
was  happening  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
prior  to  the  Bosch  regime.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  In  the  Dominican  Republic  I  said  it 
was  a  mistake  for  us  to  do  anything  to  throw 
Trujillo  out.  We  did  It.  Today  there  Is 
turmoil,  and  It  can  be  expected  to  continue. 
That  has  been  true  since  TruJUlo's  overthrow. 
Since  the  death  of  Trujillo  we  spent  more 
than  $65  million  in  economic  aid  alone,  and 
that  is  only  a  beginning. 

Since  that  time,  as  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, we  have  spent  $40  million  more ;  and 


although  I  do  not  have  the  precise 
amount  wo  have  spent  in  tiscal  year  1965, 
it  has  been  quite  a  large  sum.  I  con- 
tinue to  i-ead: 

As  I  pointed  out.  there  Is  no  question 
that  Trujillo  was  a  dictator.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  he  might  have  had  to  kill  a  few 
persons  to  get  where  he  was.  He  did  it 
with  force.  However,  that  Is  the  conditio. i 
we  find  all  through  the  South  Amerlc-xn 
countries. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
or  the  distlngul.slu-d  Senator  from  Alaska 
believes  that  they  can  establish  democracy, 
lis  we  know  It  In  this  country,  he  Is  mistaken 
It  will  require  time  to  do  so.  If  Trujillo  had 
not  been  killed  I  venture  to  say  that  much 
of  the  property  that  he  owned  would  have 
been  distributed  among  the  people.  He  had 
started  to  do  that.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
shot  b«'fore  that  operation  could  be  carried 
out.  After  that  happened.  I  predicted  that 
there  would  be  chaos  In  tha»  country.  It 
win  lake  millions  of  dollars  to  restore  order. 
and  we  may  never  be  able  to  restore  the 
prosperous  ctconomy  that  existed  prior  to 
the  death  of  Trujillo. 

Mr  President.  I  must  reiterate  that  it 
causes  me  great  pain  to  see  my  dire  pre- 
dictions come  to  pass  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  when  it  is  realized  that  little 
effort  would  have  been  required  to  pre- 
vent their  fulfillment.  When  blunders 
are  committed,  however,  it  often  takes 
drastic  action  to  bring  about  their  cor- 
rection. In  this  connection.  I  agree  that 
it  is  necessary  for  our  Nation  to  protect 
the  American  lives  that  are  endangered 
by  the  current  chaos  in  the  Dominican 
Rej)Ublic.  but  I  hope  that  the  action 
taken  by  our  President  will  be  restricted 
to  just  the  attainment  of  that  goal. 

Our  motives  arc  now  being  questioned 
by  some  of  our  friends  in  this  hemisphere. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  our  present  inter- 
vention is  occurring  at  a  time  when  we 
are  being  accu.sed  of  interfering  in  A.sia. 
it  will  be  most  difficult  for  us  to  make  a 
convincing  argument  as  to  what  prompts 
us  to  follow  through  with  our  in- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  chronology  of  the  regimes  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  since  the  ouster 
cff  Trujillo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chro- 
nology was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chronology    of    Regimes    Since    Trujillo 
Ouster 
I  ^ 
Trujillo  was  klUed  on  May  31.  1961  and  at 
that   time  Belnguer  was  President.     He  re- 
mained In  office  until  December  29.  1961. 
n 
Belaguer  was  ousted   as   the  result  of  a 
coup  d'etat  and  the  coup  set  up  a  govern- 
ment which  remained  in  power  during  the 
period  January  18.  1962  through  January  31. 
1962. 

Ill 
On  January  31.  1962.  the  "Council  of 
States"  Government,  headed  by  Mr.  Borelll 
took  control  and  remained  in  command 
until  the  inauguration  of  Juan  Bosch  on 
May  27.  1963. 

IT 
Mr.  Bosch  was  ousted  by  a  military  coup 
on  September  25,   1963  and  subsequent  to 
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bis  removal  the  military  group  set  up  a 
civilian  triumvirate,  which  remained  in  con- 
trol until  this  past  weekend. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMIITEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
wu.s  uubmiLtcd: 

Uy  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  ajnendment: 

H  II.  5702.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
(lite  on  which  the  Nalioniii  Commitssion  on 
pi'od  Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report  to 
tlic  rrc:;ldent  and  to  the  Congress  and  to 
provide  ncce&sary  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations lor  such  Conunission  (Repl.  No.  174). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  con.scnt,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S  in.'^B.  A    bill    to    promote    the    replace- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  nonsubsl- 
dlzrd   merchant   and    fishing   fleets;    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BASS : 
8. 1859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Profeta  and  Oliva  Pi/^ao  Profcta;  to  the  Com- 
millcc  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JORDAN    of    North    Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  EnwiN)  : 
S.  18C0.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flor  Franco 
Cuillcrmo  and  Erhndo  Franco  Guillermo,  Jr.; 
to  Uie  CommiUee  on   the  JudiciiU-y. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr. 
Douglas.   Mr.   Gruening,   Mr.   Hart. 
Mr.  Haktke.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Ken- 
NEDV  of  Massachuetts.  Mr.  Laxjsche, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McNamara,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller, 
Ml-.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moo-sr,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.    Proxmire.    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 
RiBicoiT,  Mr.  Kniatiiers,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, Mr.  TvDi.NGs,  and  Mr.  Young  oI 
Ohio)  : 
S.  1861.  A  bill    to   provide    additional   as- 
sistance lor  areas  suflering  a  major  disaster; 
by  unanimous  consent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1862.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  $175,000  for  use  In  the  restoration 
as  a  historic  site  of  the  building  in  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  known  as  West  Virginia  Inde- 
pendence Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota : 
S.  1863.  A   bill  for    the  relief  of   Salih   K. 
Cankir:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
liimself.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,   Mr.   Clark,  Mr.   McCarthy, 
Mr.      Douglas.     Mr.     Inouyf,     Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1864.  A   bill    to   amend   the  Fair   Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  r-Ir.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
hiniself,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Kennedy    of   New    York, 
Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  INOTTYE,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.   Young    of   Ohio,    Mr.   Long   of 
Missouri.     Mr.     Nelson,     and     Mr. 
Bartlett)  : 
S.  IOCS.  A   bill    to   amend  the   Pair   Labor 
Standards  Act  of   1933   to  extend  the   child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  v.'lien  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
wlilch  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

liy  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jercey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
CL.\nK,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make 
its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  L:\bor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
JorEey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Javits,   Mr.   Clark,   Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Doug- 
las,  Mr.   Young   of   Ohio,   and    Mr. 
Bartt^ett)  : 
S.  1867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  6, 
1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  improved, 
voluntai-y   methods   of   recruiting,   training, 
transporting,   and   distributing   agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  hearing.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.   Kennedy    of   New   York, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.   Young   of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional     Advisory      Council      on     Migratory 
Labor";    to   the    Committee   on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.   Nelson,   Mr.   Javits,   Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Yarborouch, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett  )  : 
S.  1869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion   of    housing    facilities    for    agricultural 
workers  by  permitting  the  amortization  over 
a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a  portion 
of   the  cost,   of   constructing   such   housing 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts.   Mr.    nelson.   Mr.   McCarthy, 
Mr.   Inouye,  Mr.  Yabborough,  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 
S  J   Res   75.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  relating  to  residence  and  phys- 
ical   presence    requirements    for    voting    m 
presidential   and   vice-presidential   elections 
and  for  voting  in  elections  for  U.S.  Senators 


and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


PROMOTING  THE  EXPANSION  OF 
THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  AND  FISH- 
ING FLEETS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  promote  the  replacement  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.S.  nonsubsidized  mer- 
chant and  fishing  fleets. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  and 
brilliant  history  on  the  high  seas.  This 
histoi-y  began  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  Over  the  years  the  U.S.  power 
and  prestige  on  the  seas  has  known  days 
of  glory  and  days  of  decline  but  there 
has  never  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  time  in 
history  in  which  the  U.S.  po.sition  on  the 
high  seas  was  as  weak  as  it  is  today. 

It   is   acknowledged   that    a   nation's 
power  on  the  high  seas  depends  not  only, 
or  even  primarily,  on  its  naval  capabil- 
ity, but  rather  its  prestige  and  power 
depends  essentially  or  its  ability  to  carry 
commerce  and  harvest  the  resources  of 
the    ocean.     In   tmn,    this    power    and 
ability  for  peaceful  and  commercial  uses 
of  the  oceans  is  ultimately  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  a  sizable,  mod- 
ern, efficient,  fleet  of  vessels.    This  Na- 
tion has  no  such  fleet.    Our  prestige  as 
a  maritime  power  is  hampered  by  many 
obstacles — some  ure  domestic,  some  for- 
eign, but  in  my  opinion  the  obstacle  that 
is  paramount  is  the   shameful   inade- 
quacy of  the  present  merchant  and  fish- 
ing fleet.    The  fleet  is  too  small.     It  is 
old.    Yet  the  United  States  has  no  effec- 
tive instruments  to  encourage  an  in- 
crease in  the  fleet  or  even  an  adequate 
replacement  of  the  fleet.    This  bill  is 
designed  to  accomplish  precisely  this. 

What  this  bill  in  essence  does  is  allow 
merchant    vessel    operators    to    commit 
themselves  by  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,   and   fishing   vessel 
owners  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, for  the  establishment  of  a  vessel 
replacement    reserve    fund.      Into    this 
fimd  must  be  deposited  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  any  vessel,  proceeds  of  any 
insurance  and  indemnities,  annual  de- 
preciation  charges,   earnings  made   on 
deposits  in  the  fund,  and  may  be  depos- 
ited moneys  from  other  sources  such  as 
operating  earnings.     Such  deposits  are 
treated  as  tax  deferred  but  only  if  they 
are  used  for  this  exclusive  national  in- 
terest   purpose — the    replacement    and 
modernization  of  merchant  or  fi.shing 
vessels.     This  is  no  tax  escape  proposal. 
Further  it  provides,   in  the   case   of 
merchant  vessels,  that  Government  pay- 
ments in  the  form  of  freight  rate  differ- 
entials on  Government-sponsored  car- 
goes must,  and  in  degree  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  be  deposited 
In  the  reserve  fund  dedicated  to  vessel 
replacement.    It  is  apparent  to  me  that 
to  a  substantial  degree  the  singular  in- 
adequacy we  can  now  note  in  the  so- 
called  cargo  preference  act  is  that  it  has 
not    promoted    the    construction    of    a 
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modern  tramp  or  bulk-carrying  fleet. 
This  must  be  corrected  i:ow.  With  this 
correction  we  can  look  to  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  vessels — and  with  them 
a  vast  lowering  in  the  cost  of  differential 
payments  as  these  programs  continue  in 
the  future. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  pres- 
ent plight  of  our  seapower  need  not  be 
reminded  of  the  desperate  condition  of 
our  merchant  marine  and  fishing  fleets. 
But  for  others  let  me  say.  but  say  briefly, 
that  it  is  an  extremely  depressing  picture. 
The  present  fishing  fleet  is  composed  of 
approximately  12.000  vessels.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  are  extremely  small  craft 
capable  of  fishing  only  inland  and  coastal 
waters.  Two-thirds  of  the  present  U.S. 
fishing  fleet  is  overage:  50  percent  was 
constructed  30  years  ago. 

This  presents  a  sad  picture  when  com- 
pared with  the  fishing  fleet  of  the  United 
States  immediately  before  World  War  II. 
And  it  is  even  a  sadder  picture  when 
compared  with  the  modern  fishing  fleets 
of  European  nations  and  modern  fishing 
fleets  being  constructed  by  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that  the 
clearest  illustration  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  fishing  fleet  is  the  fact  that 
this  summer  over  1,500  large  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  ranging  in  size  from  1.000 
to  15.000  tons  will  harvest  our  coastal 
fisheiT  resources.  The  United  States 
has  only  200  vessels  in  its  entire  fleet 
that  will  match  the  smallest  vessel  in 
the  foreign  armada  that  will  ring  the 
U.S.  coast.  We  must  take  action  to  place 
again  an  American-flag  fishing  fleet  on 
the  high  seas. 

The  picture  of  the  merchant  fleet  is 
no  brighter.  There  is  an  active  merchant 
fleet  today  that  numbers  approximately 
900.  One-third  of  the  fleet  is  subsidized 
under  an  operating  differential  subsidy 
and  is  now  engaged  in  a  substantial  re- 
placement crogram.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  fleet  involves  vessels  pri- 
marily constiTJCted  during  World  War  II 
for  which  there  is  no  effective  replace- 
ment program.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  provide  such  a  program. 

Not  coincidentally,  I  assure  you.  it 
gives  recogration  to  the  essentiality  of 
modernizing  our  antiquated  Great  Lakes 
fleets  and  expanding  its  capability  in 
those  vital  waters  of  heartland  America. 
The  fact  that  our  domestic  fleet  has 
dwindled  from  some  450  vessels  during 
the  late  thirties  to  less  than  one-fifth 
that  size  today  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  program. 
Extensive  hearings  were  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  last 
year  on  legislation  I  introduced  at  that 
time  to  focus  attention  on  problems  of 
the  rejuvenation  of  our  domestic  fleet.  I 
can  assure  everj'one  concerned  that  some 
constructive  action  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
make  available  to  those  who  wish  to  ship 
goods  in  commerce  an  American  service 
adequate  to  meet  our  needs. 

But  perhaps  the  saddest  story  of  all 
is  the  condition  of  our  tramp  fleet  upon 
which  we  depend  to  move  our  bulk  com- 
modities— a  trade  which  has  seen  move- 
ments skyrocket  in  volume  beyond  any 
levels  which  could  have  been  foreseen 
prior  to  World  War  n  or  even  as  recently 
as  a  decade  ago. 


No  perceptive  American  can  recognize 
these  facts  without  appreciating  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  to  correct  ex- 
isting deficiencies  in  the  equipment 
needed  to  handle  our  waterborne  trade. 
The  time  is  growing  late,  we  must  act 
soon.  And  it  is  to  this  end  that  I  have 
introduced  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lay  on  the  table  for  10 
days  to  give  other  Senators  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cosponsor  th'S  measure,  and 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recoud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  10  days  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  bill  «S.  1858)  to  promote  the  re- 
placement and  expansion  of  the  U.S. 
nonsubsidized  merchant  and  fishing 
fleets,  introduced  by  Mr.  BartIett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Commiitce  on  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.   1858 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SFCTIO>f    1.    AlTHORFTY    TO    NEGOTIATE   CON- 

TR.\cTs. —  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  new  mer- 
chant vessels  or  the  substantial  reconstruc- 
tion of  existing  merchant  vessels  and  for 
other  purposes  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts not  to  exceed  twenty  years  with  any 
person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  If 
the  Secretary  determines  the  person  pos- 
sesses the  ability,  experience,  financial  re- 
sources and  other  qualifications  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  the  proposed  opera- 
tions of  the  merchant  vessels  as  to  meet  com- 
petitive conditions  and  promote  United 
Stales   domestic  or  foreigii   conimerce. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
construction  of  new  fishing  vessels,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts not  to  e.\ceed  twenty  years  with  any 
person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
if  the  Secretary  determines  the  person  pos- 
sesses the  ability,  experience,  financial  re- 
sources and  other  qualifications  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  the  proposed  opera- 
tions of  the  fishing  vessel  to  meet  competi- 
tive conditions  and  promote  the  utilization 
of  fishery  resources. 

Sec.  2.  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Con- 
tract.— The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
contract  a  provision: 

(a)  that  any  new  vessel  constructed  under 
a  contract  will  be  built  in  a  shipyard  In  the 
United  States  under  a  contract  with  a  ship- 
builder entered  Into  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act: 

(b)  that  any  new  vessel  acquired  under 
a  contract  will  be  one  that  was  built  in  a 
shipyard  in  the  United  States  for  the  United 
States  Government  under  a  contract  with  a 
shipbuilder  entered  into  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  that  any  vessel  substantially  recon- 
structed under  a  contract  will  be  one  that 
was  built  in  a  shipyard  In  the  United  States 
and  will  be  substantially  reconstructed  In  a 
shipyard  in  the  United  States  under  a  con- 
tract with  a  shipbuilder  entered  Into  after 
the  effective  date  this  Act: 

(d)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract will  be  of  a  type,  size  and  speed  that 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  suitable  for 
use  on  the  high  seas  or  Great  Lakes; 

(e)  that  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 


tract negotiated  under  .section  1(a)  will  be 
of  a  type  which  the  Secretary  of  Navy  cer- 
tifies is  suitable  for  economical  and  speedy 
conversion  into  a  naval  auxiliary  or  other- 
wise suitable  for  use  by  the  United  States  in 
the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency; 

(f)  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  capital  reserve  fund; 

(g)  for  the  approximate  number  and  type 
of  vessels  which  the  contractor  will  con- 
struct, acquire,  or  substantially  reconstruct 
subject  to  modifications  and  extensions  up- 
on a  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  acceptable  re.asous  for  modifica- 
tions or  extensions; 

(h)  for  addition.".l  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  this  Act,  that  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necess;;ry  to  protect  the 
intercft  of  the  United  States; 

(11  for  the  e.irly  replacement  of  any  war- 
built  vei'sel  used  In  the  movement  of  cargo 
under  section  901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
193C.  as  amended: 

(j)  that  each  contractor  agrees  not  to  in- 
cur any  purchase  money  indebtedness  with 
respect  to  any  vessel  constructed,  acquired, 
or  substantially  reconstructed  under  a  con- 
tract wlthoxit  the  prior  consent  of  the  Sec- 
ret.! ry; 

(k)  that  upon  failure  of  the  contractor 
to  construct,  acquire,  or  substantially  re- 
construct any  vessel  as  provided  in  the  con- 
tract as  modified  or  extended,  all  deposits 
of  the  contractor  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  fund  with  the  same  tax  consequences 
as  result  from  withdrawals  from  the  funds 
created  by  section  607,  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended,  and  no  further  deposits 
may  be  made  by  the  contractor  until  a  new 
contract  is  negotiated:  and 

( 1 )  that  the  contractor  agrees  that  any 
vessel  constructed  or  acquired  under  a  con- 
tr,'>ct  will  remain  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  25  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  delivery  by  the  shipbuilder 
and  any  ves.';el  reconstructed  under  a  con; 
tract  will  remain  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  remainder 
of  Its  economic  life  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  Cre.\tion  and  Maintenance  of  Cap- 
ital Reserve  Fund. —  (a)  Each  contractor 
shall  create  and  maintain  for  the  duration 
of  the  contract,  in  depositories  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  a  capital  reserve  finid  under 
the  joint  control  of  the  operator  and  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Each  contractor  shall  deposit  In  the 
capital  reserve  fund  as  is  required  to  be  de- 
posited by  subsidised  operators  under  sec- 
tion 607.  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  ves.'.els.  the 
proceeds  of  insurance  indemnities,  the  de- 
preciation charges,  as  earned,  and  the  earn- 
ings made  on  deposits  In  the  capital  reserve 
fund,  and  shall  annually  deposit  any  per- 
centage of  differential  payments  received  on 
the  movement  of  cargo  under  section  901(b). 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  th.it 
the  Secretary  determines  Is  from  profits  and 
is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  contractor's  obli- 
gation under  the  contract. 

(c)  The  contractor  may  deposit  in  the 
fund  other  earnings  from  his  vessel  opera- 
tions. 

Sec.  5.  Tax  Deferment  of  Deposits  in  the 
Fund. —  (a)  Depcslts  of  capital  gains  into 
the  fund  are  taxed  In  the  same  manner  as 
deposits  of  capital  gains  by  subsidized  oper- 
ators under  section  607,  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1336,  as  amended. 

(b)  Deposits  of  earnings  and  differential 
payments  into  the  fund  are  taxed  in  the 
same  manner  as  deposits  of  earnings  of  sub- 
sidized operators  under  section  607,  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  Wtthdrawals  From  the  Fund. — 
Contractors  may  withdraw  deposits  from  the 
fund  with  the  same  restriction  and  limita- 
tion, under  the  same  conditions  and  with 
the  same  tax  consequences  as  deposits  may 
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be  withdrawn  from  the  capital  reserve  fund 
by  subsidized  operators  under  section  607, 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

SEC.  7.  Investment  of  the  Fund. — Con- 
tractors may  Invest  deposits  in  the  fund  un- 
der the  conditions  and  with  the  same  restric- 
tion as  deposits  of  subsidized  operators 
under  section  607,  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1P36,  as  amended. 

Sec.  8.  Discontinuance  of  Differential 
PAYMENTS. — No  operator  of  a  non-subsidized 
vessel  may  receive  any  differential  payments 
for  cargo  moved  by  such  vessel  under  section 
901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  unless  the  operator  has  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  the  Secretary  under 
tills  Act  before  January  1,  1967. 

Sec.  9.  Definitions — In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Contract"  means  a  vessel  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  reconstruction  contract 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  '•Differential  payments"  means  the 
payments  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  operators  of  United  States-flag 
merchant  vessels  for  the  movement  of  cargo 
under  section  901(b),  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended,  at  rates  in  excess  of  world 
market  rates. 

(c)  "Documented"    Includes   enrolled. 

(d)  "Earnings  from  the  operation  of  ves- 
sels" includes  hire  from  bareboat  charters. 

(e)  "Earnings  made  on  deposits"  means 
earnings  on  funds  deposited  as  well  as  earn- 
ings on  accumulated  earnings  and  gains 
made  on  sale  of  securities. 

(f)  "Fund"  means  the  capital  reserve  fund 
authorized  by  this  act. 

(g)  "Non-subsidized  vessel"  means  any 
vesrel  not  included  in  an  operating  differen- 
tial subsidy  contract  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,   1936.  as  amended. 

(h)   "Person"  includes  corporation. 

(i)  "Reconstruction"  means  the  substan- 
tial reconstruction  and  major  modernization 
of  a  vessel  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  objectives  of  this  act  will  be  promoted 
by  such  reconstruction. 

(j)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  reference  to  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  contracts  for  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition or  substantial  reconstruction  of 
merchant  vessels  and  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  reference  to  powers  and  duties 
relating  to  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
fishing  vessels. 

(k)  "Subsidized  operators"  means  persons 
who  have  an  operating  differential  subsidy 
contract  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended. 

(1^  "Vessel"  includes  non-self  propelled 
vessels,  cargo  containers,  cargo  vans  and  other 
related  equipment. 

(m)  "War  built  vessel"  means  a  vessel  as 
defined  in  section  3,  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act,  1946. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  other 
Senators,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  six  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion affecting  various  aspects  of  the  mi- 
gratory fai-m  labor  problem.  Speciflcal- 
ly,  the  legislation  would  extend  minimum 
wage  protection  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  farmworkers  and 
strengthen  the  act's  presently  inadequate 
provisions  against  harmful  child  labor 
in  agriculture:  extend  to  agriculture  the 
rights  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act;  and  improve  the  Federal- 
State  Farm  Placement  Service  by  pro- 
viding new  methods,  for  voluntary  use, 
of  recruitment,  transportation,  and  dis- 


tribution of  farmworkers.  In  addition, 
the  bills  provide  for  establishment  of  a 
National  Advisoi-y  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor  and  for  a  tax  incentive  to  farmers 
and  others  regarding  the  construction  of 
farm  labor  housing.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  prevent  our  mobile  citizens  from 
being  disenfranchised,  in  presidential 
and  congressional  elections,  because  of 
State  residence  or  physical  presence  re- 
quirements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
measures  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  summary  of  their  provisions,  and 
that  the  bills  lie  on  the  desk  until  May 
4  so  that  other  Senators  may  join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

I  wish  also  to  inform  the  Senate  that, 
because  of  conflicting  commitments 
among  several  of  the  witnesses,  the  pre- 
viously scheduled  migratory  labor  hear- 
ings on  five  of  these  bills  have  been  post- 
poned and  will  be  rescheduled  in  the 
near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  and  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bills,  joint  resolution, 
and  summai-y  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  will  be  held  at  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  bills  and  joint  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wxlli.m«s  of  New  Jersey, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
appropriately  referred,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Javits,   Mr.   Clark,   Mr.   McCarthy, 
Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1864.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Fair   Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed  in   agriculture,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  defining  the  term  "em- 
ployee", is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  'Emj)loyee'  includes  any  individual 
employed  by  an  employer,  except  that  such 
term  shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  section  6 
(a)(4),  include  any  individual  employed  by 
an  employer  engaged  in  agriculture  if  such 
individual  Is  (1)  a  member  of  the  employer's 
Immediate  family,  or  (2)  a  sharecropper,  or 
a  member  of  the  sharecropper's  immediate 
family,  working  on  or  in  connection  with 
the  sharecropper's  tract  of  land." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(t)  'Man-day'  means  any  day  during  any 
portion  of  which  an  employee  performs  any 
agricultural  work; 

"(u)  'Hired  farm  labor'  means  the  labor 
of  any  employee  employed  in  agriculture; 
"(v)  'Sharecropper'  means  any  individual 
who  works  in  whole  or  in  part  a  particular 
tract  of  land  from  planting  through  harvest- 
ing under  general  supervision  and  is  entitled 
to  receive  as  the  primary  return  for  his  la- 
bor on  the  tract  a  share  of  the  crop  or 
crops  produced  thereon  or  of  the  proceeds 
realized  therefrom." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at   the   end   of   paragraph    (3),   inserting   a 


semicolon,  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  If  such  employee  performs  hired 
farm  labor  for  an  employer  who  during  any 
one  of  the  four  preceding  calendar  quar- 
ters used  more  than  three  hundred  man- 
days  of  hired  farm  labor,  such  employee 
shall  be  paid  by  his  employer  (1)  not  less 
than  $1.15  an  hour  during  the  first  year 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph, (ii)  not  less  than  $1.20  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  second  year  following  such  effective 
date,  (iii)  not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  dur- 
ing the  third  year  following  such  effective 
date,  and  (iv)  thereafter,  not  less  than  the 
rate  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. If  such  employee  performs  hired 
farm  labor  for  such  an  employer  on  a  dally, 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  basis,  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  which  will, 
for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage  pay- 
ment, provide  him  wages  at  least  equal  to 
compensation  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  liad  he  been  employed  at  the 
minimum  hourly  rate  prescribed  in  this  par- 
agraph. In  any  case  in  which  employees 
(covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph) of  any  employer  are  paid  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  the  actual  wage  paid  such  em- 
ployees shall  not  be  less  than  prescribed  In 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  an  employee  whose  services  dur- 
ing the  workweek  are  performed  within  a 
State  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
clause  (6)  thereof  in  agriculture". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof,  inserting  a  semicolon  and  the 
word  "or"  and  by  adding  the  fcUowing  new 
paragraph : 

"(12)  any  employee  employed  in  agri- 
culture.". 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fourth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett) : 

S.  1865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled,  That  section 
13(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  12  re- 
lating to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employee  employed  in  agriculture  outside  of 
school  hours  for  the  school  district  where 
such  employee  is  living  while  he  is  so  em- 
ployed, if  such  employee  is — 

"(A)  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  per- 
son^rtaa^ing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  op  a 
farm  «wi^ed  or  operated  by  such  parent  or 
person,  OT 

"(B)  is  14  years  of  age  or  over,  or 

"^C)  is  12  years  of  age  or  over  and  is  em- 
ployed on  a  farm  to  which  he  commutes 
daily  within  25  miles  of  his  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  (i)  such  employment  is  with 
the  written  consent  of  his  parent  or  person 
standing  in  place  of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his 
parent  or  person  standing  In  place  of  his 
parent  is  also  employed  on  the  same  farm. 
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'\2)  No  employee  below  the  age  of  18  mr.y 
be  employed  In  agriculture  In  an  occupa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  and 
declares  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  the 
employment  of  children  below  age  18.  except 
where  such  employee  is  employed  by  his  par- 
ent or  by  a  person  standing  in  the  place  of 
his  parent  on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by 
s\ich  parent  or  person. 

'•(3)  The  provisions  of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  child 
employed  as  an  an  actor  or  performer  in  mo- 
tion pictures  or  theatrical  productions,  or 
In  radio  or  television  productions." 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Ci..\RK.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.   Douglas,   Mr.   Young   of   Ohio. 
and  Mr.  B.artlett)  : 
S.  1866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  La- 
bor   Relations    Act,    as    amended,    so   as    to 
make    its    provisions   applicable    to    agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following  phrase:  'as  an  agricultural  laborer, 
or". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(f)  It  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice imder  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  for  an  employer  engaged  primarily 
in  the  building  and  construction  industry, 
or  an  employer  engaged  in  agriculture,  to 
make  an  agreement  covering  employees  en- 
gaged (or  who.  upon  their  employment,  will 
be  engaged)  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry,  or  as  agricultural  laborers,  with  a 
labor  organization  of  which  such  employees 
are  members  (not  established,  maintained,  or 
assisted  by  any  action  defined  in  section  8(a) 
of  this  Act  as  an  unfair  labor  practice)  be- 
cause ( 1 )  the  majority  status  of  such  labor 
organization  has  not  been  established  under 
the  provisions  of  section  9  of  this  Act  prior 
to  the  making  of  such  agreement,  or  (2) 
such  agreement  requires  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  membership  in  such  labor  or- 
ganization after  the  seventh  day  following 
the  beginning  of  such  employment  or  the 
effective  date  of  the  agreement,  whichever 
is  later,  or  (3)  such  agreement  requires  the 
employer  to  notify  such  labor  organization 
of  opportunities  for  employment  with  such 
employer,  or  gives  siich  labor  organization 
an  opportunity  to  refer  qualified  applicants 
for  such  employment,  or  (4)  such  agreement 
specifies  minirfium  training  or  experience 
qualifications  for  employment  or  provides  for 
priority  in  opportunities  for  employment 
based  upon  length  of  service  with  such  em- 
ployer, in  the  Industry  or  In  the  particular 
geographical  area:  Provided,  That  nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  set  aside  the  final 
proviso  to  section  8(a)(3)  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
lided  further,  That  any  agreement  which 
would  be  invalid,  but  for  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  petition 
filed  pursuant  to  section  9(c)  or  9(e) ." 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the  date 
cf  enactment. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Ketjnedy  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Javtts.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bart- 

LETT) : 

S.  1867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
6.  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Im- 
proved, voluntary  methods  of  recrultlrg, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 


cultural workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
cf  June  6,  1933,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  113; 
29  U.S.C.  49  et  seq).  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  heading  "Title  I"  before  the  first  section, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  Act  a  new 
title  as  follows: 

"TrrLE  II — voluntary  farm  employment 
service 
'■Lcgtjlativc  findings  and  declaration  of  policy 
'Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1) 
nn  adequate  supply  of  agricultural  labor  Is 
essential  to  the  Nation's  health  and  welfare; 
(2)  the  Insecurity  and  Instability  of  agricul- 
tural employment  has  rendered  such  employ- 
ment relatively  unattractive;    (3)    In   many 
cases  agricultural  workers  have  traveled  un- 
necessarily long  distances  to  obtain  agricul- 
tural  employment   when   such   employment 
was  available  at  relatively  shorter  distances; 

(4)  shortages  of  agricultural  labor  in  some 
areas  have  existed  at  the  same  time  that  sur- 
pluses of  such  labor  existed  In  other  areas; 

(5)  the  filling  of  such  shortages  with  quali- 
fied, dependable  agricultural  workers  would 
aid  in  reducing  the  serious  rural  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  In  this  country; 

(6)  the  need  for  agricultural  labor  can  be 
met  and  fuller  employment  for  agricultural 
workers  can  be  provided  in  many  cases  only 
through  assisting  such  workers  to  travel,  in 
many  instances  across  State  boundaries,  to 
areas  In  which  agricultural  labor  shortages 
exist;  (7)  steadily  Increasing  mechanization 
has  resulted  in  greater  demand  for  skilled 
agricultural  workers;  and  (8)  the  need  for 
agricultural  labor  can  be  better  met.  agricul- 
tural employment  can  be  made  a  more  stable 
and  attractive  means  of  earning  a  living,  and 
fuller  employment  can  be  promoted  through 
Improvements  in  the  recruitment,  training, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural workers. 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  Is  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs 
for  agricultural  labor,  to  make  agricultural 
employment  a  more  stable  and  attractive 
means  of  earning  a  living,  and  to  promote 
fuller  employment.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  effectuate  svich  policy  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  develop  and  maintain, 
through  the  voluntary  cooperation  and  the 
voluntary  participation  of  employers  and 
workers,  Improved  methods  of  recruiting, 
training,  transporting,  and  distributing  agri- 
cultural workers. 

"Supplemental    nature   of  program 

"Sec.  202.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  In  place  of  any  authority  under  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

"Preserrofion  of  individual  choice 

"Sec.  203.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  denying  (1)  the  right  of  any 
worker  to  accept  or  refuse  agricultural  em- 
ployment with  any  employer,  or  his  rl^ht  to 
refuse  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  per- 
form work  of  a  nature  he  does  not  wish  to 
perform,  or  (2)  the  right  of  any  employer  to 
refuse  to  offer  agricultural  employment  to 
any  worker,  or  the  right  to  offer  agricultural 
employment  to  any  worker  of  his  choice. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  204.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'agricultural  employment* 
means  services  and  activities  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  or  section  3121(g)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended. 

"(2)  The  term  'employer'  means  any  per- 
son for  whom  agricultural  employment  la 
performed,  or  association  of  such  persons,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  employment  or  labor 
contracting  agent. 

"(3)  The  term  'worker'  means  any  Individ- 
ual who  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 


States  and  engaged  In  or  availabls  for  agri- 
cultural employment. 

"  (4)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative. 

"(5)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Program  authorized 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  recruit  qualified,  willing,  and  able 
workers  to  fill  orders  placed  by  employers 
for  workers  recruited  under  this  title; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  medical  examination 
of  such  workers  to  assure  that  they  are 
physically  capable  of  performing  agricul- 
tural employment  and  suffering  from  no 
communicable  disease; 

"(3)  furnish  such  workers  with  transporta- 
tion to  and  return  from  areas  of  agricul- 
tural employment;  , 

"(4)  furnish  such  workers  with  food,  hous- 
ing, and  emergency  medical  care  during 
£uch  transportation  and  while  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  employment  of  such 
workers  or  their  departure  from  an  area  of 
agricultural  employment; 

"(5)  provide  such  facilities  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

"(6)  establish  a  revolving  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  food, 
housing,  and  emergency  medical  care  au- 
thorized under  this  title. 

"(b)  An  order  by  an  employer  for  agri- 
cultural workers  recruited  under  this  title 
shall  Include  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  type  of  agri- 
cultural employment  to  be  performed,  the 
time  and  place  at  which  such  employolent 
is  to  be  performed,  and  any  particular  quali- 
fications or  exijerience  that  the  employer  de- 
sires the  workers  to  possess. 

"(c)  No  worker  shall  be  made  available 
under  this  title  to  an  employer  unless  the 
Sccret.ary  has  determined  that — 

"(1)  sufficient  qualified,  willing,  and  able 
workers  who  reside  permanently  in  the  area 
where  the  agricultural  employment  is  to  be 
performed  are  not  available  for  such  employ- 
ment; and 

"(2)  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  such  workers  for  such  employment 
(including  the  offering  of  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  comparable  to  those 
specified  under  section  207  for  workers  re- 
cruited under  this  title). 

"Employee  and  employer  qualifications 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  No  worker  shall  be  m-ide 
available  under  this  title  to  an  employer 
unless — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  worker  Is  (A)  qualified,  willing,  and 
able  to  perform  the  agricultural  employment 
specified  in  the  employer's  order,  and  (B) 
physically  fit  to  perform  such  employment 
and  suffering  from  no  communicable  disease, 
as  determined  by  a  medical  examination; 

"(2)  such  worker  has  been  interviewed  by 
the  employer  (or  an  opportunity  for  an  In- 
terview has  been  afforded)  and  has  not  been 
rejected  by  him; 

"(3)  such  worker  has  agreed  (A)  to  accept 
agricuitiu'al  employment,  specified  as  to  type, 
time,  and  area;  and  (B)  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement,  as  provided  in  section  207,  with 
each  employer  with  whom  he  accepts  such 
employment;  and 

"(4)  such  worker  has  agreed  that  if.  with- 
out good  cause,  he  falls  to  comply  with  any 
agreement  entered  Into  by  him  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  such 
failure  is  a  material  violation  of  such  agree- 
ment, such  worker  will  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  expenses  incurred  by  it  in  furnish- 
ing him  transportation,  food,  housing,  and 
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emergency  medical  care  under  this  title.  The 
amount  of  the  reimbursement  In  any  such 
case  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
taking  into  account  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment performed  by  the  worker  pursuant  to 
his  agreement  under  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of 
this  subsection. 

••(b)  No  worker  recruited  under  this  title 
shall  be  made  available  to  an  employer  un- 
less such  employer  has  agreed  that  If  he  em- 
ploys such  worker  he  will — 

"(1)  pJ*y  the  United  States  a  fee,  not  to 
exceed  $15  (without  charging  the  worker 
therefor)  to  cover  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  furnishing  transportation, 
food,  housing,  and  emergency  medical  care 
to  workers  recruited  under  this  title; 

'•(2)  furnish  transportation  (without 
charging  the  worker  therefor)  from  a  point 
designated  by  the  Secretary  in  the  area  of 
employment  to  the  point  of  such  worker's 
employment  and  return; 

"(3)  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
worker,  or  his  representative,  as  provided  in 
section  207;  and 

"(4)  maintain  such  records  relating  to  the 
earnings,  deductions,  and  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  the  worker,  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require. 

"Employment  agreement 

"Sec.  207.  Any  agreement  between  any 
employer  and  any  worker,  or  such  worker's 
representative,  entered  into  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)(3)(B)  and  (b)(3)  of  section 
206.  shall  clearly  specify — 

"(1)  the  period  of  the  en.ployment,  and  a 
guarantee  that  the  worker  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  least  three-quarters 
of  full  time  during  the  period  of  the  em- 
ployment (forty-eight  hours  per  week  to  be 
considered  full  time) ;  but  in  the  event  an 
agreement  is  terminated  by  an  employer  for 
reasons  beyond  his  control,  the  three-quar- 
ters work  guarantee  shall  apply  only  to  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  worker's 
arrival  at  the  place  of  employment  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  the  agreement  Is  terminated; 

"(2)  the  wage  rate  to  be  paid  the  worker, 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  paid  by  employers  to  workers 
similarly  employed  in  the  area  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  performed; 

"(3)  the  intervals  at  which  wage  payments 
will  be  made,  which  shall  be  no  less  fre- 
quent than  those  established  for  other  work- 
ers similarly  employed  by  the  employer,  and 
in  no  event  less  frequent  than  semimonthly; 

"(4)  that  any  housing  and  sanitary  facili- 
ties made  available  by  the  employer  will  con- 
form to  minimum  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(5)  that  the  employer  will  provide,  at 
no  cost  to  the  worker,  workmen's  compen- 
sation insurance;  and 

"(6)  that  the  worker  will  perform  all  agri- 
cultural work  required  of  him  with  proper 
application,  care,  and  diligence  during  the  pe- 
riod of  employment  agreed  upon;  that  he 
will  exercise  reasonable  care  and  diligence 
in  the  use  of  any  housing  and  sanitary  fa- 
cilities made  available  to  him  by  the  em- 
ployer; that  he  will  comply  with  all  rules 
and  regulations  specified  In  the  agreement 
relating  to  safety,  discipline,  and  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  property;  and  that  he 
will  not.  except  by  mutual  agreement,  per- 
form work  for  any  other  employer  during 
the  period  of  the  agreement. 

"REPLACEMENT    WORKERS    AND    REIMBURSEMENT 

"Sec  208.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  worker  has  failed 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  him  pursuant  to  section 
206(a)  (3)  (B),  and  that  such  failure  is  a  ma- 
terial violation  of  the  agreement,  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

"(1)  supply  a  replacement  worker  to  the 
employer  and  furnish  such  worker  trans- 
portation to  the  place  of  employment  with- 
out charging  an  additional  fee  under  sec- 


tion 206(b)(1),  or  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  fee  paid  or  to  be  paid  with  respect  to  the 
worker  who  violated  the  agreement  by  an 
amount  that  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
period  of  the  agreement  that  such  worker 
failed  to  complete;   and 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  a  replacement 
worker  is  supplied,  reimburse  the  employer 
in  an  amount  equal  to  any  amount  expended 
for  transportation  under  section  206(b)(2) 
in  excess  of  the  amount  such  employer 
would  have  had  to  expend  if  no  agreement 
violation  had  occurred,  or,  in  any  case  In 
which  a  replacement  worker  is  not  supplied, 
reimburse  such  employer  for  transportation 
expenses  Incurred  under  such  section  with 
respect  to  the  worker  who  violated  his  agree- 
ment, taking  Into  account  the  portion  of 
the  period  of  employment  provided  for  In 
the  agreement  not  completed  by  the  worker. 

"Compliance 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  refuse  to 
make  the  services  afforded  under  this  title 
available  to  any  employer  or  worker  upon 
a  determination,  made  after  notice  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  that  such  employer 
or  worker  has  failed,  without  good  cause, 
to  comply  with  (1)  any  provision  of  this 
title,  any  rule  or  regulation  implementing 
this  title,  or  any  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  title.  If 
such  failure  Is  of  such  a  nature  as  substan- 
tially to  Impair  the  effective  administration 
of  this  title,  or  (2)  any  agreement  entered 
into  pursuant  to  section  206(a)(3)(B)  or 
section  206(b)  (3),  if  such  failure  Is  a  mate- 
rial  violation   of  such   agreement. 

"(b)  The  services  afforded  under  this  title 
may  be  furnished  to  an  employer  or  worker 
who  has  previously  been  refused  such  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  if  such  em- 
ployer or  worker  demonstrates,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  he  will  in  the  future  comply  v^i  the 
requirements  of  this  title.  ^^ 

"General  provisions 

"Sec  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  recording,  utilizing,  and  making 
available  to  employers  information  concern- 
ing the  willingness,  ability,  and  specific 
qualifications  of  individual  workers  to  per- 
form agricultural  employment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  and  may 
require  reimbursement  from  the  worker  for 
the  expenses  of,  transportation,  food,  hous- 
ing, and  emergency  medical  care  to  the  mem- 
bers of  such  worker's  family  if  he  determines 
that  the  furnishing  of  such  services  Is  a 
practicable  and  desirable  means  of  carrying 
out  the  pvirposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Private  employment  agencies  and  la- 
bor contracting  agents  may  be  permitted,  to 
the  extent  authorized  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  participate  under 
this  title  in  the  recruitment  and  placement 
of  workers. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  such  agreements  with  State  and  local 
agencies  as  he  deems  proper  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  may  utilize  the 
services  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  such  pur- 
poses on  a  reijnbursable  basis. 

"(e)  Any  money  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  206(a)(4),  section 
206(b)(1),  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  205(a)  (6)  of  this 
title. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"Judicial  review 

"Sec  211.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  or- 
der or  determination  of  the  Secretary  made 
under  this  title  may  obtain  judicial  review  of 
such  order  or  determination  by  filing  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 


in  which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, within  sixty  days  from  the  date  such 
order  or  determination  was  made,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  or  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  be  modified  or  set 
aside  In  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the 
Secretary  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall 
file  m  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record 
upon  which  such  order  or  determination  was 
made.  Thereupon  the  court  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction of  the  record  and  shall  have  power 
to  affirm,  set  aside,  modify,  or  enforce  the  or- 
der or  determination  of  the  Secretary,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  Serv- 
ice of  process  in  such  action  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  rule  for  service  of 
process  upon  the  United  States  prescribed  by 
the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
Stat«s  District  Courts. 

"Special  studies  and  projects 
"Sec.  212.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake such  special  studies  and  conduct 
such  experimental,  pilot,  and  demonstration 
projects  as  he  determines  have  promise  of 
leading  to  fviller  utilization  of  underem-- 
ployed  rural  Americans  and  to  meeting  the 
labor  requirements  of  employers.  Such 
studies  and  projects  may  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  special  job  training,  coun- 
seling, resettlement,  overnight  transient 
camps,  community  exchange  services,  and 
special  placement  services.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  expend  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200,000  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  studies  and  projects. 

"Authorization  for  appropriations 

"Sec  213.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Short  title 
"Sec  214.  The  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Voluntary  Farm  Employment 
Service  Act'." 

Sec  2.  The  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as  amended 
(29  U.SC.  49  et  seq.),  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  of  title  I  (as  designated 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec  14.  As  used  In  this  title,  references  to 
'this  Act'  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  'this  title', 
and  any  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  In  any  other  law  or  in  any  regulation 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  title  I  hereof  un- 
less the  text  clearly  indicates  otherwise." 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett) : 
S.  1868.  A   bill    to   provide   for    the   estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the 
"National    Advisory    Council    on    Migratory 
Labor";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  Council  to  be  known 
as  the  "National  Advisory  Council  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Council").  The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tions as  follows : 

(1)  Four  individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  the  farmer,  who  shall 
be  individuals  actively  engaged  in,  and  whose 
livelihoods  are  dependent  upon,  agriculture, 
and  who  employ  migratory  labor  in  connec- 
tion therewith; 
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(2)  Four  individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  to  represent  the  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers: 

(3)  Two  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  shall  have  a  demonstrated  in- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  problems  re- 
liiting  to  migratory  agricultural  labor,  in- 
cluding the  problems  of  the  migratory  ag- 
ricultural worker,  his  employer,  and  the  com- 
munity; , 

(4)  Two  Individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate Ufe.  who  are  or  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  activities  aimed  at  determining  and 
sofv.ng  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
problems  of  the  migratory  agricultural  work- 
er and  his  family;  and 

(5)  Three  individuals  who  have  had  ex- 
perience as  State  officials  and  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  problems  relating  to  migra- 
tory agricultural  labor. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Council.  A  va- 
cancy m  the  CouncU  shall  not  affect  its 
powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 

made.  ^  , 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  Chairman, 
and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Eight  members 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(d)  While  rendering  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Council,  or  as  an  attorney  or  expert  In 
any  business  or  professional  field  employed 
by  the  Council  on  a  part-time  basis  or  with- 
out compensation,  an  Individual  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  special  Government  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  chapter  11  of  title 
13  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  each 
be  entitled  to  receive  $50  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Council.  Including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  use.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  thereof,  but  not  less  often  than 
once  each  calendar  year. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Council  shall  have  a  staff 
director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  The  staff  director  shall  have  such 
duties  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  Council, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $18,000  per  anniun. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  as  It  deems  advisable,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civU  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(c)  The  Council  may  procure.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  15  of  the 
Administrative  EStpenses  Act  of  1948  (5 
use.  55a),  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants;  individ- 
uals so  employed  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  CouncU,  but  not 
in  excess  of  $50  per  diem,  including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  may  be  allowed 
travel  e>;penses.  including  per  diem  Ln  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
use.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  advise  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the  operation 
cf  Federal  laws,  regulations,  programs,  and 
policies  relating  to  any  and  all  aspects  of 
migratory  agricultural  labor:  and  (2)  any 
?.r.d  all  other  matters  relating  to  migratory 
agrlciUtural  labor. 


(b)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaluate  the 
problems  relating  to  migratory  agricultural 
labor  with  a  view  to  devising  plans  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  the  esubllshment 
of  policies  and  programs  designed  to  meet 
such  problems  effectively.  In  carrying  out 
such  duty,  the  Council  shall  consider,  among 
others,  the  following  matters: 

( 1 )  The  effect  of  existing  laws,  regulations, 
programs,  and  policies  on  the  various  prob- 
lems relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor. 
Including  the  problems  of  the  migratory 
agricultural  worker,  his  employer,  and  the 
local  area  In  which  he  Is  employed;   and 

(2)  The  me.^ns  for  Improved  coordination 
cf  Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  policies 
and  programs  relating  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural labor. 

(c)  The  Council  shall,  on  or  before  March 
31  of  each  calend.ir  year,  submit  an  annual 
comprehensive  report  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  transmission  by  him  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  Council  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Initial  appointments  to  the  Coun- 
cil made  by  the  President  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  In  any  fiscal  year,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts.   Mr.   Nelson.   Mr.    J.wrrs,    Mr. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Yarbohocch, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion   of    housing    facilities    for    agricultural 
workers  by  permitting  the  amortization  over 
a  60-month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a  portion 
of   the   cost,   of  constructing   such   housing 
facilitl«:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
itemized  deductions  for  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"sec.    18  3.     AMORTlZ.\TION    OF    HOUSINC   FACILI- 
TIES   FOR  AGRICULTURAL    WORKERS 

"(a)  Allow.\j<ce  or  Deduction. — 
"(1)  Original  owner.— Any  person  who 
constructs  a  certified  housing  facility  for 
agricultural  workers  shall,  at  his  election,  be 
entitled  to  a  deduction  with  respect  to  the 
amortization  of  the  adjusted  basis  (deter- 
mined under  subsection  (f)  (I) )  of  such  fa- 
cility based  on  a  period  of  60  months.  The 
60-month  period  shall  begin  as  to  any  such 
facility,  at  the  eledtlon  of  the  taxpayer,  with 
the  month  following  the  month  In  which  the 
facility  was  completed,  or  with  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  year. 

"(2)  Subsequent  owners. — Any  person 
who  acquires  a  housing  faclUty  for  agricul- 
tural workers — 

'•(A)  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate 
has  been  Issued  by  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture under  subsection  (e)  (whether  such 
certificate  Is  Issued  before  or  after  the  date 
such  person  acquires  such  facility),  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  amortiza- 
tion deduction  under  this  section  has  been 
allowed  for  less  than  a  60-month  period, 
shall,  at  his  election,  be  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  adjusted  basis  (de- 
termined under  subsection  (f)(2))  of  such 
faclUty  based  on  a  60-month  period  reduced 
by  the  number  of  months  with  respect  to 
which  an  amortization  deduction  under  this 
section  has  been  allowed  to  any  taxpayer 
prior  to  the  acquisition  of  such  faculty  by 
such  person. 


"(3)  Amount  of  deduction. — The  amorti- 
zation deduction  provided  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  be  an  amount,  with  respect  to 
each  month  of  the  amortization  period 
within  the  taxable  year,  equal  to  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  facility  at  the  end  of  such  month, 
divided  by  the  number  of  months  (Including 
the  month  for  which  the  deduction  Is  com- 
puted) remaining  in  the  period.  Such  ad- 
Justed  basis  at  the  end  of  the  month  shall 
be  computed  without  regard  to  the  amorti- 
zation deduction  for  such  month.  The 
amortization  deduction  above  provided  with 
respect  to  any  month  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
facility  for  such  month  provided  by  section 
167. 

"(b)    Election      of      Amortization — The 
election   of    the    taxpayer   under  subsection 
(a)(1)    to  take   the  amortization  deduction 
and  to  begin  the  60-month  period  with  the 
month   following   the   month   in  which  the 
facility  was  completed  shall  be  made  only  by 
a  statement  to  that  effect  In  the  return  for 
the  taxable  year   In  which   the  facility  was 
completed.     The    election    of    the    taxpayer 
imder  subsection  (a)(1)    to  take  the  amor- 
tization deduction  and  to  begin  such  period 
with  the  taxable  year  succeeding  such  year 
shall  be  made  only  by  a  statement  to  that 
effect  In  the  return  for  such  succeeding  tax- 
able   year.     The    election    of    the    taxpayer 
under  subsection   (a)  (2)    to  take  the  amor- 
tization deduction  shall  be  made  only  by  a 
statement  to  that  effect  In  the  return  for  the 
taxable     year    In    which    the    facility    was 
acquired.     Notwithstanding     the     preceding 
three  sentences,  the  election  of  the  taxpayer 
under   subsection    (a)     (1)    or    (2)    may  be 
made,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  before  the 
time  prescribed  In  the  applicable  sentence. 

"(c)   discontikuance  of  amortization 

Deduction. — 
"(i)  discontinuance  by  taxpayer. — a 
taxpayer  who  has  elected  under  subsection 
(b)  to  take  the  amortization  deduction  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a)  may,  at  any  time 
after  making  such  election,  discontinue  the 
amortization  deduction  with  respect  to  the 
remainder  of  the  amortization  period.  Such 
discontinuance  shall  begin,  and  may  be 
terminated,  as  of  the  beginning  of  any  month 
specified  by  the  taxpayer  in  a  notice  in  writ- 
ing filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
before  the  beginning  of  such  month. 

"(2)  Discontinuance  bt  secbetart  or 
AGRicuLTUiiE. — The  amortization  deduction 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  discon- 
tinued If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
and  certifies,  after  notice  to  the  taxpayer 
and  opportunity  for  hearings,  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that  the  requirements 
Of  subsection  (e)  (2)  have  not  been  complied 
with.  Such  discontinuance  shall  begin  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  finding  Is  made  and  certified  and  shall 
continue  until  the  month  following  the 
month  In  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  failure  to  satisfy  such  require- 
ments. 

"(3)  Where  a  discontinuance  of  such  an 
amortization  deduction  shall  have  been 
terminated,  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1) 
or  (2).  the  period  with  respect  to  which 
such  deduction  may  subsequently  be  allowed 
shall  be  equal  to  60  months  minus  the 
number  of  months  with  respect  to  which 
such  deduction  shall  have  previously  been 
allowed. 

"(4)  Depreciation  deduction. — The  depre- 
ciation deduction  provided  under  section 
167  shall  be  allowed  with  respect  to  any 
housing  facility  for  agricultural  workers  lor 
any  month  for  which  the  amortization  de- 
duction provided  In  this  section  l»  not  al- 
lowed.o 
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"(d)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Agricultural  worker. — The  term 
'agricultural  worker'  mearj  an  Individual 
(other  than  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse  and  de- 
pendents, and  members  of  his  household) 
wlio  Is  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States  and  whose  primary  em- 
ployment is  In  agriculture,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  or  performing  agricultural  labor,  as 
defined  In  section  3121  (g) . 

"(2)  Certified  hou.sing  facility  for  agri- 
cultural woRKEns. — Tlie  term  'certified 
tousing  facility  for  agricultural  workers' 
means  any  dwelling  or  dwelling  unit  for  the 
bousing  of  agricultural  workers — 

"(A)  the  construction  of  which  Is  com- 
pleted after  December  31.  19G4;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  a  certificate 
has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  subsection  (e). 
If  any  facility  is  converted,  throtigh  alter- 
ation or  remodeling.  Into  a  housing  facility 
for  agricultural  workers,  or  if  a  housing 
facility  for  agricultural  workers  Is  altered 
or  remodeled  so  as  to  Increase  the  number 
of  dwelling  units  In  such  facility,  or  to 
Improve  any  of  the  dwelling  units  In  such 
facility,  such  alteration  or  remodeling  shall 
be  treated  as  the  construction  of  a  housing 
facility  for  agricultural  workers. 

"(e)   Certification  by  Secretary  of  Acbi- 

CTLTURE. 

"(1)  Applications. — Any  person  who  after 
December  31,  19G4.  completes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  housing  facility  for  agricultural 
workers  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  a  certificate  under  this  subsec- 
tion, or.  If  the  person  who  completes  such 
construction  has  not  obtained  such  a  certifi- 
cate, then  his  successor  In  Interest  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a  certifi- 
cate under  this  subsection.  Such  applica- 
tion shall  be  filed  at  such  time,  shall  be  In 
such  form,  and  shall  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(2)   Requirements  for  certified  housing 

fACILITT     for     agricultural     WORKERS. — The 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue  a  certlQ- 
Kite  with  respect  to  a  housing  facility  for 
agricultural  workers  If  he  is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  such  housing  facility  has  been  con- 
structed to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  agricultural  workers: 

"(B)  any  rentals  charged  an  agricultural 
worker  for  the  occupancy  of  any  dwelling 
unit  In  such  facility  will  not  exceed  rates 
within  the  means  of  the  prob;iblc  occupants 
of  such  unit,  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  Income  and  earning  capacity  of  agri- 
cultural workers  in  the  area;  and 

"(C)  for  a  period  of  five  years  (commenc- 
ing with  the  date  of  application  for  such  cer- 
tificate), the  dwelling  units  In  such  housing 
facility  (1)  will  be  made  available  primarily 
lor  occupancy  by  agricultural  workers,  (11) 
will,  when  rented,  be  rented  at  rates  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(B).  and  (ill)  will  be  maintained  In  accord- 
ance with  such  safety  and  sanitation  stand- 
ards as  may  be  prescribed  by  State  or  local 
law.  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  standards.  In 
accordance  with  such  minimum  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
prescribe. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  refuse  to  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate with  respect  to  a  housing  facility  for 
agricultural  workers  to  any  person  solely  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  such  person  Intends 
to  sell  such  facility  to  an  agricultural  worker 
within  the  five-year  period  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

"(3)  Preliminart  certification. — An  ap- 
plication under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  filed 
with  respect  to  any  housing  facility  for  agri- 
cultural workers  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  construction  of  such  housing  facility. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  by  regu- 
lations, provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  condi- 
tional certificate  to  any  such  applicant  If  It 
appears  from  the  Information  contained  In 
his  application  that  upon  completion  such 
hou.slng  facility  will  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  a  certificate  prescribed  In  paragraph  (2) . 

(4)   Regulations. — The  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
wllttire  shall   prescribe  such  regulations  as 
Hie  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
\^ns  of  this  subsection. 
^4f )   Determinations  of  Adjusted  Basis. — 
^1)    Original  ov/ners. — For  purposes    of 
subsection   (a)(1),  in  determining  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  any  certified  housing  facility 
for  agricultural  workers — 

"(A)  there  shall  be  included  only  so  much 
of  the  amount  of  the  adjusted  basis  (for  de- 
termining gain) .  computed  without  regard  to 
this  subsection,  as  is  properly  attributable  to 
construction  after  December  31.  1964,  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certifies  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  provision  of  housing  for 
agricultural  workers;  and 

"(B)  If  the  facility  Is  a  certified  housing  fa- 
cility for  agricultural  workers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  (2).  there  shall  be  included  only  so 
much  of  the  amount  otherwise  Included  In 
such  adjusted  basis  as  is  properly  attrib- 
utable to  the  alteration  or  remodeling. 

"(2)  Subsequent  owners. — For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)(2).  the  adjusted  basis  of 
any  certified  housing  facility  for  agricultural 
workers  shall  be  whichever  of  the  following 
amounts  Is  the  smaller: 

"(A)  the  basis  (unadjusted)  of  such  facil- 
ity for  purposes  of  this  section  In  the  hands 
of  the  person  who  constructed  such  facility, 
adjusted  as  if  such  facility  In  the  hands  of 
the  taxpayer  had  a  substituted  basis  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1016(b);  or 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  adjusted  basis  (for 
determining  gain)  of  the  facility  In  the 
-hands  of  the  taxpayer  (computed  without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  as  Is  properly  at- 
tributable to  construction  after  December 
31.  1964.  w'hlch  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  certified  Is  attributable  to  the  provision 
of  housing  for  agricultural  workers. 

"(3)  Separate  FACiLmEs;  special  rule. — 
If  any  existing  certified  housing  facility  for 
agricultural  workers  (as  defined  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (2) )  Is  altered  or 
remodeled  as  provided  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)  (2),  the  expenditures 
for  such  alteration  or  remodeling  shall  not 
be  applied  in  adjustment  of  the  basis  of  such 
existing  facility  but  a  separate  basis  shall  be 
computed  as  If  the  part  altered  or  remodeled 
were  a  new  and  separate  housing  facility  for 
agricultural  workers. 

"(g)  Depreclation  Deduction. — If  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  a  certified  housing  facility  for 
agricultural  workers  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  (f ) )  exceeds  the  adjusted 
basis  computed  under  subsection  (f),  the 
depreciation  deduction  provided  by  section 
167  shall,  despite  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  be  allowed  with 
respect  to  such  facility  as  If  the  adjusted 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  such  deduction  were 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

"(h)  Life  Tenant  and  Remainderman. — 
In  the  case  of  property  held  by  one  person  for 
life  with  remainder  to  another  person,  the 
amortization  deduction  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  computed  as  If  the  life 
tenant  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty and  shall  be  allowed  to  the  life  tenant. 
"(I)  Limitation. — No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
a  certified  housing  facility  for  agricultural 
workers  for  any  month  during  any  part  of 
which — 

"(1)  If  the  taxpayer  Is  an  Individual  (other 
than  an  estate  or  trust),  such  facility  Is 
occupied  by  the  taxpayer  or  by  the  spouse. 


any  dependent,  or  any  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  If  the  taxpayer  is  an  estate  or  trust, 
such  facility  Is  occupied  by  a  beneficiary  of 
the  estate  or  trust,  or 

"(3)  If  the  taxpayer  Is  a  corporation,  such 
facility  is  occupied  by  any  stockholder  or 
officer  of  the  corporation  or  by  any  employee 
of  the  corporation  who  Is  not  an  agricultural 
worker. 

"(j)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  special  rule  with  respect  to  gain  de- 
rived from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
the  adjusted  basis  of  which  Is  determined 
with  regard  to  this  section,  see  section  1238." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VI 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  183.  Amortization  of  housing  facili- 
ties for  agricultural  workers." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1238  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amortization 
In  excess  of  depreciation)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "section  168  (relating  to  amor- 
tization deduction  of  emergency  facilities)" 
the  following:  "or  section  183  (relating  to 
amortization  deduction  of  housing  facilities 
for  agricultural  workers)". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  alter 
December  31.  1964. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  KEtmEOT  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  McCartht, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  for  voting  In  presi- 
dential and  vlce-presldentlal  elections  and 
for  voting  in  elections  for  U.S.  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States : 

"article  

"Section  1.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  in  any  election 
for  President  or  Vice  President  or  for  electors 
for  President  or  Vice  President  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  any  State  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  such  citizen  to  meet  any 
residence  requirement  of  such  State,  If  such 
citizen  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  such 
election  In  such  State  and  such  citizen  has 
resided  In  such  State  for  a  period  of  at  least 
thirty  days   preceding  such  election. 

"Sec.  2.  The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  election  for 
President  or  Vice  President  or  for  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President  or  In  any  elec- 
tion for  Senator  or  Representative  In  Con- 
gress shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any 
State  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such  citizen 
to  be  physically  present  to  vote  In  such  elec- 
tion In  such  State,  If  such  citizen  Is  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  In  such  election  In  such 
State  and  such  citizen,  at  the  time  such 
election  is  held.  Is  not  with  good  cause,  phys- 
ically present  in  such  State. 

"Sec.  3.  The  term  'State'  as  used  In  sec- 
*tlons  1  and  2  Includes  the  District  constitut- 
ing the  seat   of  government   of  the  United 
States  and  the  political  subdivisions  of  each 
of  the  several  States. 

"The  term  'election'  Includes  any  primary, 
general,  or  special  election. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless    It    shall   have    been    ratified    as    an 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission hereof  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress." 


The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Wit- 
LiAMS  of  New  Jersey  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Proposed  Migratory  Labor 

Legislation 

minimum  wage 

This  bin  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  provide  minimum  wages  for 
agricultural  employees.  The  agricultural 
minimum  wage  would  be  stepped  up  gradu- 
ally over  a  3-  or  4-year  period  to  the  indus- 
trial minimum  wage  level.  The  minimum 
would  be  $1.15  an  hour  the  first  year;  $1.20 
the  second;  $1.25  the  third:  and  the  Indus- 
trial minimum  (currently  also  $1.25)  in  the 
fourth  "Wage  paid  to  an  agricultural  em- 
ployee would  Include  the  reasonable  costs, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
of  board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  cus- 
tomarily furnished  the  employee. 

Coverage  under  the  bill  would  extend  to 
all  employees  performing  hired  farm  labor 
for  an  employer  who  used  more  than  300 
man-days  of  hired  farm  labor  In  any  one  of 
the  four  preceding  calendar  quarters.  The 
effect  of  the  300-man-day  test  would  be  to 
apply  minimum  wage  requirements  to  farm 
enterprises  using  approximately  four  or  five 
full-time  employees  during  a  calendar  quar- 
ter It  is  estimated  that  the  test  would  ap- 
ply to  about  78,000  farms,  thus  prov'dlng 
minimum  wage  coverage  for  over  750.000 
farm  employees. 

Exempted  from  the  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements would  be  members  of  employers 
immediate  families,  sharecroppers,  or  mem- 
bers of  sharecroppers-  immediate  families 
working  on  or  in  connection  with  the  share- 
croppers' tracts  of  land. 

CHILD   LABOR 

Under  existing  Federal  law.  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  agriculture  Is  regulated 
only  during  school  hours.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  Pro- 
vide limitations  on  agricultural  child  labor 
outside  of  school  hours  and  when  school  is 
not  Ln  session. 

Under  the  bill,  a  child  would  be  permitted 
to  work  in  agriculture  outside  of  regular 
school  hours  or  during  vacation  only  If  (1) 
he  Is  14  years  of  age  or  over  or  (2)  he  is 
l)etween  12  and  14  and  commutes  daily  not 
more  than  25  miles  from  his  permanent 
residence  and  either  has  the  written  consent 
of  his  parent  or  his  parent  is  employed  on 
the  same  farm. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  author- 
ized to  Issxie  regulations  barring  children 
below  age  18  from  working  on  particularly 
hazardous  farm  operations. 

By  express  provision  In  the  bill,  however, 
no  restrictions  are  Imposed  on  the  employ- 
ment of  children  working  for  their  parents 
on  a  home  farm. 

COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING 

This  bill  would  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  extend  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  to  agricultural  employees.  The 
bill  adapts  some  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act's  provisions  to  take  account  of  the 
seasonal  nature  of  much  agricultural  work. 
For  this  pvirpose,  agricultxiral  workers  would 
be  placed  within  the  same  special  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  provisions  as  are  now 
applicable  to  workers  In  the  building  and 
construction  Industry  under  section  8(f)  of 
the  act. 

VOLUNTARY   FARM    EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  to  provide  a  voluntary  farm  placement 
program  supplementing  the  present  Federal- 
State  placement  procedures.     The  bill  Is  de- 


signed to  meet  the  problems  of  providing 
fuller  employment  for  farmworkers  and  of 
assuring  growers  that  sufficient  qualified 
workers  will  arrive  at.  and  stay  for,  the 
needed  Ume.  Under  the  voluntary  proce- 
dures provided  in  the  bill,  assured  trans- 
portation for  farmworkers  and  other  means 
would  be  used  to  increase  the  mobility  of 
the  farm  labor  force,  improve  farm  labor 
logistics,  and  to  rationalize  the  farm  labor 
force,  improve  farm  labor  logistics,  and  to 
rationalize  the  labor  market  generally. 
Workers  recruited  under  these  procedures 
and  their  employers  would  enter  into  writ- 
ten contracts  which  make  applicable  to  the 
domestic  worker  some  of  the  same  employ- 
ment conditions  that  have  long  been  assured 
to  foreign  contract  labor. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

This  bill  provides  for  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor,  composed  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  Ap- 
pointments would  be  made  for  the  life  of  the 
Council,  a  period  of  5  years,  and  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliations.  The  Council 
members  would  be  appointed  as  follows:  Four 
to  repre.sent  the  farmer;  four  to  represent 
the  migratory  worker;  two  who  have  a  dem- 
onstrated Interest  In  and  knowledge  of  the 
problems  relating  to  migratory  agricultural 
labor:  two  with  experience  In  activities  aimed 
at  determining  and  solving  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  problems  of  the  migra- 
tory worker  and  his  family;  and  three  with 
experience  as  State  officials  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable of  migratory  worker  problems. 

Tlie  Council  would  have  the  duty  of  ad- 
vising the  President  and  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  (1)  the  operation  of  Federal  laws, 
regulations,  programs,  and  policies  relating 
to  any  and  all  aspects  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural labor;  and  (2)  any  and  all  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor. 
The  Council  would  also  consider,  analyze, 
and  evaluate  the  problems  relating  to  migra- 
tory agricultural  labor  with  a  view  to  devis- 
ing plans  and  making  recommendations  for 
the  establishment  of  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  meet  such  problems  effectively. 
In  addition,  it  would  submit  an  annual  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
transmission  by  him  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 


oordance  with  applicable  minimum  standards 
on  safety  and  sanitation. 

The  deduction  could  be  discontinued  at  the 
election  of  the  taxpayer,  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  if  he  finds  the  certification  is 
not  being  complied  with.  The  revenue  loss 
under  the  amendment  would  not  exceed  $2.5 
million  annually. 

REDUCED    RESIDENCE    REQIHREMENTS   FOR  VOTING 

This  Joint  resolution  proposes  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  liberalizing  certain  quali- 
fications of  the  right  to  vote  in  presidential 
and  congressional  elections.  These  qualifica- 
tions, which  relate  to  the  voter's  residence 
and  physical  presence,  would  be  affected  as 
follows :  (1)  If  a  voter  Is  othei-wlse  qualified 
and  has  resided  in  the  State  for  at  least  30 
days  the  State  could  not  deny  or  abridge  his 
right  to  vote  in  a  presidential  election  be- 
cause of  failure  to  meet  State  residence  re- 
quirements; (2)  If  a  voter  is  otherwise  quali- 
fied but.  for  good  cause,  is  physically  absent 
from  the  State  or  from  the  appropriate  politi- 
cal subdivision,  the  State  could  not  deny  or 
abridge  his  right  to  \ote  in  a  congressional 
or  presidential  election  because  he  Is  not 
physically  present.  In  such  a  case,  provision 
for  absentee  balloting  wotild  have  to  be  made. 
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TAX    AMORTIZATION    FOR    FARM     LABOR    HOUSING 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
for  the  construction  of  farm  labor  housing. 
This  tax  benefit,  which  would  be  available 
to  farmers  and  others  building  such  hous- 
ing, would  be  In  the  form  of  rapid  amortiza- 
tion of  construction  costs,  over  a  period  of 
5  years.  Under  present  tax  law.  such  con- 
struction costs  must  be  depreciated  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  housing  facility,  which  may 
be  as  long  as  40  years.     * 

In  addition  to  new  construction,  the  5- 
year  amortization  would  be  available  respect- 
ing the  costs  of  alteration  or  remodeling  to 
improve    existing    farm    labor    housing. 

Tills  special  deduction,  in  lieu  of  deprecia- 
tion, could  be  taken  by  a  farmer  or  other 
owner  with  respect  to  housing  completed 
after  December  31,  1964,  or  by  the  purchaser 
of  such  housing.  To  qualify,  the  owner 
would  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  covering   these   3   points. 

First,  that  the  housing  facility  has  been 
constructed  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  for  agricultural  workers; 

Second,  if  the  housing  is  to  be  rented, 
rather  than  being  furnished  to  farmworkers 
rent  free,  that  the  rentals  will  be  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  occupants'  probable  incomes 
and  earning  capacities;  and 

Third,  that  during  the  5-year  amortization 
period,  the  housing  will  be  made  available 
primarily  for  occupancy  by  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  and  will  be  maintained  in  ac- 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  124 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN )  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   134 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  de- 
bate on  this  so-called  voting  rights  bill 
certainly  provides  a  fertile  field  for  stim- 
ulating amendments  which  may  conceiv- 
ably give  the  bill  at  least  a  hint  of  con- 
stitutionality. But  even  that  hint  of 
constitutionality  cannot  hope  to  counter- 
act the  basic  fault  of  the  bill.  This 
basic  fault  is  that  the  bill  amounts  to 
Federal  control  of  voting  qualifications. 
Again,  I  emphasize  that  I  believe  every 
qualified  person  should  have  the  right 
to  vote.  However,  those  qualifications 
should  be  set  by  the  States,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  order  to  counteract  a  provision  of 
the  bill  which  would  give  a  Federal  court 
veto  power  over  the  actions  of  State  leg- 
islatures in  the  voting  area,  I  am  offering 
my  second  amendment  to  the  voting  bill. 
This  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  any  change  in  the  vot- 
ing laws  in  a  State,  after  it  ha.s  been  de- 
termined to  be  covered  by  the  act,  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  Federal  court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless  the 
Attorney  General  interposed  no  objection 
to  the  new  law.  before  it  could  be  placed 
into  effect.  .  , 

Such  an  attempted  curb  on  the  legis  a- 
tive  power  of  a  State  is  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  our  traditions  of  Government  ana 
for  many  reasons  it  appears  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. The  amendment  ^ould  a^' 
lete  the  pertinent  language  and  wouiu 
leave  judicial  review  of  State  laws  as  it  i^ 
under  our  normal  and  accepted  system^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  ana 
lie  on  the  table.  , 

The  amendment  (No.  134)  was  ordeiea 

to  lie  on  the  table. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OP   1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  125  AND  126 

Mr  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  two  amendments  regarding 
the  disability  provisions  of  the  social  se- 
curity law  relative  to  young  workers  and 
disabled  children.  The  amendments  are 
to  H R.  6675,  Social  Secuiity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  on  which  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  lias  just  begun  hear- 

The  first  amendment  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  quarters  of  covered  employment 
required  for  workers  totally  disabled  be- 
fore age  31.  Under  existing  law,  workers 
who  become  totally  disabled  must  have 
worked  at  least  5  years  in  social  security 
covered  employment  in  the  10  years  be- 
fore the  disability  occurred  in  order  to 
qualify  for  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits. 

This  5-year  requirement  makes  it  dif- 
ficult or  even  impossible  for  young  work- 
ers who  become  totally  disabled  to  obtain 
disability  benefits  under  social  security. 

For  example,  a  person  who  started 
work  at  age  21  and  who  becomes  totally 
disabled  at  age  25  has  only  4  years  of 
covered  employment  and  therefore  can- 
not qualify  for  disability  benefits  under 
social  secm-ity. 

My  amendment  will  help  close  a  gap  in 
social  secuiity  disability  protection  for 
young  workers. 

Under  my  amendment,  a  worker  dis- 
abled before  age  31  would  qualify  if  he 
has  whichever  is  greater:  First.  Six 
quarters — 1',2  years — of  coverage  in  so- 
cial security  employment  or,  second. 
quarters  equal  to  one-half  the  time  be- 
tween age  21  and  the  age  he  becomes 
disabled.  If  disabled  at  age  30.  for  ex- 
ample, the  work  requirement  would  be 
4I2  years;  at  age  25,  the  requirement 
would  be  2  years. 

In  the  case  of  those  totally  disabled 
before  age  24,  the  minimum  covered 
work  required  would  be  1  Vz  years  in  the 
3  years  prior  to  disability. 

Where  disability  occurs  after  age  31. 
a  worker  would  have  to  be  in  covered 
employment  for  5  out  of  the  10  years  be- 
fore he  became  disabled.  This  is  in  line 
with  present  law. 

These  provisions  cany  out  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  advisory  council  on 
social  security  in  January  1965. 

child's  benefits    for   THO.se    DISABLED    BEFORE 
AGE  22 

The  second  amendment  I  am  sub- 
mitting would  extend  child's  benefits  to 
certain  totally  disabled  children. 

Existing  law  permits  a  disabled  child 
over  18  years  of  age  to  receive  child's 
insurance  benefits  under  social  security 
only  if  the  child  became  disabled  before 
attaining  age  18  and  is  still  disabled. 

My  amendment  would  allow  an  eligible 
disabled  child  to  receive  a  child's  bene- 
fit under  social  security  if  he  became 
disabled  before  attaining  age  22  and  is 
still  disabled. 

Other  eligibility  requirements  for  a 
child's  benefit  contained  in  present  law 
would  remain  unchanged  by  my  amend- 
ment. These  include  a  requirement  that 
the  disabled  child  be  single,  be  so  severe- 
ly disabled  that  he  is  unable  to  do  any 


substantial  work  for  pay  and  is  the  child 
of  a  parent  entitled  to  social  security 
benefits. 

The  aniount  of  benefit  payments  also 
would  continue  to  be  computed  as  at 
present.  Existing  law  provides  that  in 
a  family  receiving  social  security  sur- 
vivors' insurance  benefits,  a  child  or  an 
adult  disabled  in  childhood  generally  re- 
ceives 75  percent  of  the  amount  the 
worker  would  have  received  at  retire- 
ment. 

In  a  family  receiving  monthly  social 
security  retirement  of  disability  bene- 
fits, the  amount  received  by  this  type  of 
beneficiary  is  50  percent  of  the  workerjs 
benefit.  However,  the  total  amount  pay- 
able on  the  worker's  account  camiot. 
in  any  case,  exceed  the  family  maximum 
established  by  law. 

I  am  advised  that  the  cost  of  raising 
the  age  limit  to  22  would  be  negligible, 
for  the  number  of  totally  disabled  per- 
sons between  18  and  22  is  small.  "While 
the  total  number  of  children  affected 
may  be  small,  the  benefit  to  each  of  them 
would  be  significant.  To  the  parent 
caring  for  a  totally  disabled  child  the 
benefit  also  would  be  significant. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  make  these 
needed  improvements  in  the  social  se- 
curity disability  program. 

These  are  only  two  of  a  number  of 
social  security  amendments  which  I 
believe  are  urgently  needed.  Earlier  in 
this  session,  I  introduced  these  amend- 
ments as  separate  bills  along  with  four 
other  bills  improving  social  security. 

As  passed  by  the  House.  H.R,  6675 
contains  the  substance  of  my  bills;  the 
7 -percent  social  security  increase,  social 
security  benefits  for  certain  aged  persons 
72  and  older,  and  extending  child's  in- 
surance benefits  to  full-time  students 
until  age  22.  The  House  bill  also  raises 
the  earnings  limit  for  persons  receiving 
social  security  but  not  as  much  as  I  be- 
lieve the  limit  should  be  raised.  I  am 
drafting  an  amendment  to  increase  to 
$2,400  the  amount  social  security  recipi- 
ents may  earn  before  losing  any  of  their 
monthly  benefits. 

I  hope  my  amendments  will  be  enacted 
into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  125  and  126) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1966 

AMENDMENT     NO.     127 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6767) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely, 
on  page  13,  line  6,  after  the  word  "propor- 
tionately" insert:  ":  Proi^ided  further.  That 


no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for 
the  condemnation  of  any  land  for  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  In  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming". 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  127),  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  6767,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT     NO.     128 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XI,  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6767) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment; 
namely,  on  page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word 
"Reclamation"  insert:  ":  Provided  further, 
That  not  to  exceed  $588,000  shall  be  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Dunselth,  North  Dakota,  Pub- 
lic School  District  No.  1,  for  construction  of 
an  addition  to  the  Dunselth  Public  School". 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  128) .  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  House  bill  6767,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  129 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6767)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendment;  namely,  on 
page  23,  line  8.  after  the  word  "expended" 
insert:  ":  Provided,  That  in  addition,  any 
unobligated  balance  as  of  June  30,  1965.  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  this  head  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1965, 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this 
appropriation". 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  129),  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  House  bill  6767.  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  130 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6767) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal   year   ending   June  30.    1966,   and   for 
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other  purposes,  the  following  amendment; 
namely,  on  page  25.  line  2.  after  the  figure 
Insert:  ":  Provided,  That  lands  or  interests 
therein  needed  for  the  Wildlife  Research 
Center.  Jamestown.  North  Dakota,  may  be 
acquired  by  purchase,  or  by  exchange  of 
lands  of  approximately  equal  value". 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  130) ,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  6767,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.* 

AMENDMENT  NO.    131 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  wTitihg  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6767)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1906.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendment;  namely,  on 
page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word  "Reclamation- 
insert:  ":  Provided  further.  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed $450,000  shall  be  for  assistance  to  the 
Tularosa,  New  Mexico,  School  District  No.  4. 
for  construction  of  junior  high  school  and 
high  school  facilities". 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment  iNo.  131  >,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  6767,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
•  (For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMEND.MENT  no.  132 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  wTiting  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HR.  6767) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendment;  namely,  on 
page  5.  line  17.  after  the  figtue  insert:  ": 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $85,000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Indian  Tribe  for  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order". 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment  "No.  132),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  6767,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

fFor  text  of  amendment  refen-ed  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    133 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  SUmd- 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6767) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely, 
on  page  41,  line  22,  after  the  figure  insert: 
",  to  be  available  from  January  1,  1965". 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  133>,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  6767,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  BILL  TO 
BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1808.  to 
amend  section  4082  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  which  is  being 
held  at  the  desk  until  today  under  previ- 
ous order,  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
Wednesday.  May  5. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1965— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  21,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  and  Mr.  Tydings  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  1792)  to  provide  assistance  in  train- 
ing State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  other  personnel,  and  in  improv- 
ing capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices 
in  State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
prevention  and  control  of  crime,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss 
on  April  21, 1965. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  289 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  head- 
lines in  the  national  newspapers  for 
Thursday,  April  29,  1965,  revealing  that 
the  Pacific  Northwest  had  been  struck  by 
an  earthquake  measure  7  on  the 
Richter  scale,  have  once  more  focused 
attention  upon  a  problem  which  demands 
legislative  solution. 

The  last  2  years  have  been  unfortu- 
nately replete  with  instance  after  in- 
stance of  natural  calamities  ranging 
from  earth  movement  through  flood  and 
tornado. 

While  major  legislation  quite  prop- 
erly should  be  considered  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  areas  of  support  for  those 
afflicted  by  these  natural  disasters,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  in  the  educational 
field  there  is  one  area  which  ought  to  be 
defined  by  statute.  I  have  reference  to 
the  need  of  providing  financial  support 
to  local  school  districts  to  repair  damage 
and  restore  schools  to  full  operating  con- 
dition as  soon  as  pos.sible  after  the  ca- 
lamity has  occurred.  It  was  for  that 
purpose  that  on  January  6,  1965,  I  in- 
troduced S.  289. 

Hearings  on  a  sub.slantially  similar 
measure.  S.  2725  of  the  83th  Congress, 


were  held  last  July  29  and  30.  In  order 
that  prompt  consideration  may  be  given 
to  the  merits  of  such  legislation,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  meet  at 
10  a.m.,  on  May  4  in  room  4232  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  for  public 
hearings  on  S.  289. 

In  view  of  the  recency  with  which  con- 
sideration has  been  given  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  similar  legislation,  I  feel  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  have  extended  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal.  It  is  my  intention 
to  call  for  administration  views  and  to 
incorporate  into  the  hearing  record  the 
relevant  material  from  the  summer  of 
1964  hearings  record. 

I  know,  however,  that  many  Senators 
may  wish  to  have  statements  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  in  support  of  this 
legi-slation,  based  upon  the  problems 
which  so  many  of  our  areas  have  suf- 
fered in  recent  months  through  flood  and 
wind  damage.  The  subcommittee  will  be 
most  pleased  to  have  statements  from 
all  Senators  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  hearing  record 
will  be  kept  open  for  a  1  week  period  in 
order  that  written  statements  from  the 
public  sector  may  be  added  to  it  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subcommittee  at  an 
early  executive  session. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
and  others  may  have  the  basic  infonna- 
tion  on  S.  289  available,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  material  pertaining  to  the 
measure  which  appears  on  pages  45 
through  50  of  our  hearings  record  of  July 
29  and  30,  1964,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  on  S.  2725  by  Senator  Mobse 
I  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2725 
which,  if  enacted,  would  add  standby  disaster 
authority  to  the  authorities  exercised  by  the 
Commissioner     of     Education.    Specifically, 
the  Commissioner  would  be  empowered  upon 
a  finding  by  the  President  that  a  disaster  had 
occurred,  to  Immediately  make  funds  In  his 
possession    previously     appropriated    under 
Public  Law  815  available  for  use  in  the  re- 
pairing and  renovation  or  restoration  of  the 
schools  in  the  disaster  area.     Tlie  amount  of 
the  grant  which  he  would  make  would  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
reasonably  available  to  the  local  educational 
agency  from  other  sources  and  the  full  cost 
of  restoring  or  replacing  the  damaged  facility. 
The  Commissioner  would  also  be  author- 
ized under  the  authorities  of  Public  Law  874 
to  make  disaster  grants  for  current  operating 
expenses  to  the  school  districts  in  the  dis- 
aster area  for  a  5-fiscal-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  dis- 
aster   occurred.      Here    again,    however,   the 
amount  of  the  grant  could  not  exceed  the 
difference  between   that  which   was  reason- 
ably available  to  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy from  other  sources  and  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing a  level  of  education  equivalent  to  that 
maintained    in   the  schools   during  the  last 
full  fl.scal  year  prior  to  the  disaster. 

Amounts  provided  during  the  last  3  years 
of  the  5-year  period  could  not  exceed  75,  ov. 
and  25  percent  respectively,  of  the  amount 
provided  during  the  first  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  disaster.  In  addition,  however,  the 
Commissioner  could  provide  funds  to  replace 
destroyed  supplies,  equipment,  and  mate- 
rials and  to  provide  school  and  cafeteria  la- 
cilities.     Senators  will  recall  that  the  occa- 
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ion  of  the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
*as  the  disastrous  consequences  suffered  by 
ITr  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  great  State 
f  Alaska.     Subsequent  to  that  time,  there 
have  been  other  areas,  such  as  those  in  Mon- 
"   a  In  which  much  damage  was  suffered,  by 
-Pison  of  floods.    Truly,  as  set  forth  in  the 
nublication  of  the  Alaska  Education  Associ- 
ation such  a  tragedy  could  strike  any  com- 
nuni'ty  or  State  in  our  Nation.    The  advan- 
taee  of  having  standby  legislation  for  dls- 
-siers  to  restore  as  soon  as  possible  educa- 
tional'opportunities  to  the  youngsters  in  the 
community,  is  that  within  a  matter  of  hours 
.fter  the  determinations  were  made  by  the 
President,  help  would  be  on  Its  way.    Recon- 
struction could  take  place  far  more  quickly, 
Ind   most    importantly,    the    communities 
would  not  be  faced.  In  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  difficulty,  with  making  agonizing  choices 
between  equally  important  public  functions. 
all  of  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  dis- 
aster. 


The  safeguards  in  the  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
are  sufficient  to  make  sure  that  the  State  and 
•jie  community  will  bear  their  full  share  of 
the  burden  while  also  making  sure  that  the 
education  of  the  children  will  not  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  financial  stringencies  on  local 
governmental  units  which  occur  through  the 
almost  complete  erosion  of  proceeds  from 
ie  tax  rolls*  in  the  first  years  immediately 
[oUowing  a  major  disaster.  At  this  point  in 
my  remfirks,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  communications  I  have  received 
Irom  the  Honorable  William  A.  Egan,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Alaska,  ResDlution  No.  37 
of  the  State  Senate  and  Resolution  No.  16  of 
•he  State  House  of  Representatives  of  Alaska, 
-ogether  with  the  text  of  an  article  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Alaska  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  which  I  understand  will  be  given 
wide  distribution  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
Seattle,  be  inserted  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. . 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : ) 

State  of  Alaska, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Juneau.  June  IG,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
V.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  letter  is  writ- 
ten to  express  my  full  support  for  provisions 
of  S.  2725.  Introduced  by  you.  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  ex- 
tend grants  to  local  public  educational  agen- 
cies for  reconstruction,  rehabilitation  and/ 
or  operation  of  school  facilities  in  a  major 
disaster  area. 

.\s  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  which 
Is  now  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to  recover 
from  the  devastating  effects  of  earthquake 
and  seismic  seas.  I  have  particular  reason  to 
be  aware  of  the  desirability  for  automatic 
standby  authority  of  the  nature  proposed  by 
S  2725 

Its  enactment— particularly  as  regards  the 
authority  provided  in  section  2  of  the  bill 
relating  to  grants  for  school  operation- 
would  fill  a  gap  now  existing  among  the 
sututory  remedies  available  to  areas  of  our 
Nation  in  the  wake  of  disaster.  Essential 
:ind  badly  needed  assisUvnce  could  be  ex- 
tended promptly— at  a  time  when  urgency 
of  action  is  most  vital  to  mitigate  against 
jnneceFsary  delay  or  interruption  in  the  pro- 
vision of  vital  educational  services. 

The  March  27  disaster  In  Alaska  caused  In 
excess  of  $10  million  damage  and  destruc- 
tion to  school  buildings  and  related  edtica- 
:!onal  facilities.  Funds  for  reconstruction 
■nd  rehabilitation  of  these  fncilities  have 
*)een  forthcoming  from  President  Johnson 
-nd  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  under 
■'.0  provisions  of  Public  Law  875. 

Of  even  greater  magnitude  than  that  in- 
iicied  upon  theie  physical  properties,  how- 


ever, is  the  serious  financial  blow  struck  at 
the  future  operation  of  these  facilities 
through  the  destruction  of  land  values,  loss 
of  employihent  and  other  factors  directly  af- 
fecting the  tax  base  providing  the  revenues 
needed  by  the  State  and  local  school  en- 
titles for  school  support.  The  State  of  Alas- 
ka has  estimated  that  it  will  suffer,  together 
with  Individual  school  districts,  a  shortfall 
of  approximately  $12  million  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1966  in  school  support  revenues. 
This  need  too  has  been  recognized  in  part  In 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  amend  the 
Alaska  Omnibus  Act  and  extend  for  2  years 
the  program  of  transitional  grants  to  Alaska. 

While  Alaskans  shall  forever  be  grateful  for 
the  prompt  and  ready  manner  In  which  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  responded  to  the  needs  arising  from  the 
Morch  27  disaster.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
had  the  provisions  of  S.  2725  been  in  effect 
It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  State  seek 
special  legislation  to  meet  this  disaster- 
caused  need.  .    4.  *i. 

Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  preparing  its  esti- 
mate of  revenue  shortfalls  in  coimection  with 
the  Alaska  disaster,  did  so  on  the  basis  of  an 
18-month  recovery.  The  estimate  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  was  based  on  a  30-month 
recovery  which  It  believes  is  a  more  reason- 
able period  over  which  rehabilitation  and 
economic  recovery  will  occur.  This  uncer- 
tainty would  be  resolved  under  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  S.  2725  which  would  permit 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  where  justi- 
fied by  circumstances,  to  make  gains  for  op- 
eration of  schools  suffering  the  Impact  of 
disaster  over  a  5-year  period  with  appropriate 
reductions  In  amount  in  each  of  the  last  3 

fiscal  years.  ,       ^      ^     „ 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  done 
an  outf?tandlng  job  in  assisting  Alaska's  re- 
covery Of  necessity,  however.  It  must  give 
priority  to  those  responsibilities  involving  the 
emergency  needs  of  human  beings.  It  cannot 
give  Immediate  attention  to  those  other 
equally  essential  but  less  urgent  tasks  of 
reconstruction. 

Assignment  of  responsibility  for  recon- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  operation  of 
disaster-affected  educational  facilities  to  the 
US  Commissioner  of  Education  not  only 
would  relieve  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning from  this  responsibility  at  a  time  when 
It  is  hard  pressed  to  meet  other  more  urgent 
needs  but  would  also  place  the  responsibility 
in  an  agency  particularly  adapted  by  Its  day- 
to-day  program  to  know  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  need  which  exists. 

The  State  of  Alaska  strongly  supports  the 
provisions  of  S.  2725. 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Egan,  Gorerrior. 


Ing  Public  Law  874  funds  available  on  the 
basis  of  total  enrollment  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  and  for  a  period  of  need  to  be 
determined  by  the  President:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  most  earnestly  and  urgently  re- 
quested to  give  early  and  favorable  attention 
to  S.  2725  and  to  make  Public  Law  874  funds 
available  to  Alaska  on  the  basis  of  total 
school  enrollment  In  order  that  the  public 
education  program  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
may  be  sustained  during  the  period  in  which 
the  State  Is  striving  to  rebuild  its  economy 
and  overcome  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
earthquake  on  its  economy  and  vital  pro- 
grams; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Hayden,  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator; and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation in  Congress.  Passed  by  the  senate 
April  10,  1964. 

President  of  the  Senate  (pro  tempore) . 

A.ttlGSt ' 

Evelyn  K.  Stevenson. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Certified  true,  full  and  correct. 

Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


resolution  Requesting  the  Expan^ton   of 

Federal  Programs  To  Meet  the  Effects 

of  the  Natural   Disaster   on  the  State 

School  System 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate: 

Whereas  the  earthquake  disaster  has  had 
a  grave  Impact  on  the  public  education  pro- 
gram and  system  of  the  State  through  the 
destruction  of  school  facilities  and  the  loss 
of  revenues  vital  to  the  existence  of  educa- 
tion: and  £,.   *  . 

Whereas  the  Federal  support  for  the  State  s 
education  program  emanating  from  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  for  matching  money  for 
school  buildings  and  facilities  and  for  grants 
to  schools  affected  by  Federal  activities  in  the 
area  could  be  expanded  to  meet  the  un- 
precedented situation  facing  the  school  sys- 
tem in  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  has 
introduced  S.  2725  to  amend  Public  Law  815 
to  release  funds  to  replace  the  schools  lost  or 
r.ivaged  in  Alaska:  and 

Whereas  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  In 
Alaska  strongly  suggests  the  need  for  mak- 


State  op  Alaska, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Juneau.  April  17, 1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mohse:  At  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to 
you  a  certified  copy  of  House  Resolution  16, 
requesting  the  expansion  of  Federal  programs 
to  meet  the  effects  of  the  natural  disaster 
on  the  State  school  system. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  J.  Wade. 
Secretary  of  State. 

House  Resolution  16 
Resolution    requesting    the     expansion    of 
Federal  programs  to  meet  the  effects  of  the 
natural  disaster  on  the  State  school  system 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Whereas  the  earthquake  disaster  has  had 
a  grave  Impact  on  the  public  educTitlon  pro- 
grajn  and  svstem  of  the  State  through  the 
destruction  "of  school  facilities  and  the  loss 
of  revenues  vital  to  the  existence  of  educa- 

w'hereas  the  Federal  support  for  the  State-s 
education  program  emanating  from  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  for  matching  money  for 
school  buildings  and  facilities  and  for  grants 
to  schools  affected  by  Federal  activities  in  the 
area  could  be  expanded  to  meet  the  un- 
precedented situation  facing  the  school  sys- 
tems m  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  has 
introduced  S.  2725  to  amend  Public  Law  815 
to  release  funds  to  replace  the  schools  lost 
or  ravaged  In  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  In 
Alaska  strongly  suggests  the  need  for  mak- 
ine  Public  Law  874  funds  available  on  the 
balls  of  total  enrollment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President  and  for  a  period  of  need  to 
be  determined  by  the  President:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  most  earnestly  and  urgently  re- 
quested to  give  early  and  favorable  atten- 
tion to  S.  2725  and  to  make  Public  Law  874 
funds  available  to  Alaska  on  the  basis  of  total 
school  enrollment  in  order  that  the  public 
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education  program  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
may  be  svistained  during  the  period  in  which 
the  State  is  striving  to  rebuild  its  economy 
and  overcome  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
earthquake  on  its  economy  and  vital  pro- 
grams;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Fcut  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Hayden.  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate:  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
M\cK  Speaker  of  tl»e  House  of  Representa- 
tives: the  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator; and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
p.nion   in   Congress.     Passed  by   the  hou?e 

April  12.  196-1. 

BnrcF:   Kevdm-l. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest-  Patricia   R.   Slack. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Certified  true,  full,  and  correct. 
isE\Ll  p.\TRiciA   R.   Slack. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Alaska   Eorc.^TioN   Assocmtion. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  June  IS,  1964. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

Senator  From  the  State  of  Oregon.  Seic  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sen.*tor  Morse:  We  are  sending 
you  a  copy  of  a  leaflet  that  has  been  pre- 
pared by  iis  for  general  distribution  at  the 
National  Education  Association  Representa- 
tive Assembly  at  Seattle  later  this  month. 

We  are  hoping  that  we  can  aid  in  garnering 
widespread  individual  and  collective  support 
from  teachers  and  educators  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  enclosed  leaflet  and  other  mate- 
rial will  be  distributed  in  Seattle  prior  to 
the  presentation  of  a  resolution  on  the  floor 
of  the  assembly  calling  for  NEA  support. 

Senator  Morse,  knew  that  we  in  Alaska 
are  most  appreciative  of  all  of  your  efforts 
in  behalf  of  education,  and  particularly,  we 
axe  grateful  for  your  efforts  in  this  most 
recent  instance.  With  friends  like  you  "in 
the  trarrison."  certainly  the  future  for  public 
education  in  this  Nation  is  much  brighter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H^7E   J.  Bergeron. 
Executive  Secretary. 


It  Happened  in  Alask.* — Bit  It  Covld 

Happen  to  Yoc 

(Reprinted    from    Concression.al    Recokd — 

Senate.  Apr.  9) 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  DISASTIR-STRfCK 
AREAS 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  krow  you  sh;ire 
with  me  the  heartfelt  sv-mpathy  that  all 
Americans  extended  immediately  to  our 
brothers  in  Alaska  and  on  the  sea-ravaged 
portions  of  the  west  coast  as  a  result  of  the 
earthquake  and  the  tidal  wave  which  fol- 
lowed. I  shall,  of  course,  support  every  efiort 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  affected  communities. 
This  terrible  news  caused  me  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  perhaps  we  should  explore  the 
utility  of  an  automatic  standby  authority 
which  would  release  Federal  funds  for  the  re- 
placement of  schools  d;imagcd  by  such  acts 
of  God.  Three  to  four  schools  a  week  in 
this  country.  I  am  advised,  burn  or  are  de- 
stroyed. Floods,  windstorm,  tornadoes,  and 
hurricanes  take  all  their  toll  of  our  schools, 
and  as  importantly,  the  local  tax  base  which 
supports  the  school.  The  replacement  of 
these  schools  in  a  great  many  cases,  where 
tragedy  has  also  wiped  from  the  tax  rolls  the 
land  values  in  the  community,  poses  a  ter- 
ribly difficult  financial  prcblem  to  the  affect- 
edj-iocal  communities. 

H^nd  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
eAe  a  bill  designed  to  meet  these  contingen- 
cies which  we  will  all  hope  will  never  strike 


our  own  home  States.  It  Is  a  standby  au- 
thority bill  which.  If  enacted,  would  go  far  In 
restoring  the  damage  to  the  school  plant, 
thus  permitting  an  early  resimiption  of  the 
school  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  nsk  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  thr  text  of  the  bill  together  with  a 
short  srction-by-section  analysis  of  the 
major  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

•SENATOR     morse     PROPOSES     FEDERAL     AID     TO 
schools    in    DI.S.'.STLR-STRVCX    AUEAS     (S.    2725) 

••Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  on  April  9  proposed 
major  disaster  amendments  to  Public  Laws 
815  and  87-1.  Senator  Mor.>e  pointed  out 
that  •as  a  result  of  the  [  Ali^kanl  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave,  perhaps  we  should  explore 
the  xitility  of  an  automatic  sUindby  au- 
thority w'hich  would  relep.se  FcderiU  funds 
for  the  replacement  of  schools  damaged 
by  such  acts  of  God." 

•The  new  Morse  bill.  S.  2725,  would  ameud 
Public  Law  815  to  permit  the  Commissioner 
to  make  school  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion grants  to  a  local  public  educational 
agency  located  in  whole  or  in  part  In  an  area 
which,  in  the  determination  of  the  President, 
has  suffered  a  major  disaster.  The  grants 
would  be  in  such  amounts  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest, but  they  could  not  exceed  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amounts  reasonably 
available  to  the  local  educational  agency 
from  other  sources  and  the  cost  of  restoring 
or  replacing  the  public  school  facilities  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  disas- 
ter. Assurances  would  be  required  that  the 
appropriate  State  and  local  governments 
would  also  make  reasonable  expenditures  for 
these  purposes.  Appropriations  would  be  au- 
thorized In  such  amounts  as  would  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  provision,  and  pend- 
ing such  appropriations  the  Commissioner 
could  use  funds  appropriated  for  other  sec- 
tions of  Public  Law  815. 

•S.  2725  would  also  amend  Public  Law  874 
to  permit  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants 
for  current  operating  expenses  to  a  local 
public  educational  agency  located  In  whole 
or  in  part  in  an  area  which,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  has  suffered  a 
major  disaster.  The  grants,  which  could  be 
made  for  the  5-fisciU-year  period  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  disaster 
occurred,  could  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amounts  reasonably  available  to 
the  local  educational  agency  from  other 
sources  and  the  cost  of  providing  a  level  of 
education  equivalent  to  that  maintained 
in  the  agency's  schools  during  the  last  full 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  disaster.  Amounts 
provided  during  the  last  3  years  of  the  5- 
flscal-year  period  could  not  exceed  75.  60.  and 
25  percent,  respectively,  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided during  the  first  fiscal  year  following 
the  disaster.  In  addition  the  Commissioner 
could  provide  funds  to  replace  temporarily 
facilities  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 
Assurance  would  be  required  that  the  appro- 
priate SUte  and  local  governments  would 
also  make  reasonable  expenditures  for  these 
purposes.  Appropriations  authorized  in  such 
amount  as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  provision,  and  pending  such  appropria- 
tions the  Commissioner  could  use  funds  ap- 
propriated for  other  sections  of  Public  Law 
874. •■ 

If  enacted  by  Congress.  S.  2725  would  be- 
come broad  permanent  general  legislation 
that  would  benefit  all  areas  of  our  Nation 
faced  with  disaster.  Write  to  your  congres- 
sional delegation.  Offer  your  support  for 
S.  2725. 


Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  assure  those 
who  have  written  me  on  this  subject  that 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  needed  stand- 
by  legislation  can  receive  congressional  ftp. 
proval  In  this  session  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Precident.  from  the 
preliminary  reports  which  liave  been  re- 
ceivcil  in  my  office,  it  would  appear  that 
the  earthquake  damage  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  am  very  happy  to  say,  is  not 
as  severe  as  that  which  has  occurred  on 
other  occasions,  but  the  fact  that  it  did 
occur  brings  vividly  to  mind  the  potential 
damage   that  such   natural  cataclysms 
could   accomplish.     Disa£:ters  such  as 
those  referred  to  in  S.  289  can  strike  and 
have  struck  in  every  geographical  area 
of  the  United  States  from  the  hurricane 
damage  which  afflicts  the  east  and  gulf 
coasts  to  the  tidal  waves  which  are  a 
threat    to    the    western    United   States 
through  Hawaii.    The  standby  authority 
conveyed  in  S.  289  can  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  an  effective  tool  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  our  schools  and  our 
schoolchildren  whenever  and  wherever 
the  blows  of  nature  are  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude   to    justify    designation    by  the 
President  of   the  United  States  of  the 
area  as  a  disaster  area. 


April  30,  1965 
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HEARINGS'  ON  THE  DESALINATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  448  of  the  82d  Con- 
gress, on  April  20  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  submitted  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  summarizing  the  desalting  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  1964. 

The  desalination  program  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams in  which  this  Government  can 
participate.  If  we  achieve  the  success 
in  this  area  which  is  hoped  for  by  Con- 
f;rcss  and  by  the  President,  we  shall  have. 
indeed,  reached  a  monumental  achieve- 
ment in  our  Nation's  history. 

As  chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  attempt- 
ins  to  reschedule  hearings  on  the  prog- 
ress and  status  of  our  desalination  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  the  hearings 
which  previou.'^ly  were  scheduled  for 
April  29  and  30  had  to  be  canceled  due 
to  a  conflict  of  schedules.  I  hope  to  re- 
schedule these  meetings  within  the  next 
2  or  3  weeks;  and  ample  notice  will  be 
given  to  the  Senate  and  the  public. 

It  is  my  intention  to  hold  an  annual 
.session,  before  our  committee,  on  the 
"state  of  the  art"  in  connection  with  the 
desalting  activities  carried  on  in  the  Na- 
tion by  the  Government,  industry,  and 
our  universities.  I  am  convinced  that 
such  annual  meetings  v.ill  provide  an 
awareness  by  the  people  of  the  potenUal 
benefits  to  be  derived,  both  domesticahy 
and  in  other  nations,  if  a  successful  eco- 
nomic breakthrough  in  this  scientific  en- 
deavor can  be  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary,  containing  his 
report,  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  m 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  20, 1965. 

Hon.  HUBERT  H.   HUMPHREY, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  letter  is  my  re- 
port summarizing  the  1964  desalting  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
mitted under  Public  Law  448,  82d  Congress, 
2d  session,  as  amended. 

The  year  1964  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  Department's  approach  to  saline  water 
conversion.  Heretofore,  we  have  endeavored 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  desalting  tech- 
nology by  carefully  exploring  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  field  and  demonstrating  the  ap- 
plicability of  various  processes.  Now,  we  are 
turning  our  attention  toward  more  inten- 
sive engineering  development  of  those  specific 
processes  best  adapted  to  satisfying  identi- 
fiable water  needs. 

We  have  established  meaningful  short  and 
long-range  goals  for  this  program.  While 
we  believe  the  short-range  engineering  goals 
to  be  realistic,  they  constitute  a  complex 
challenge  to  engineers  In  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  and  in  private  Industry  as  well.  We 
are  channeling  our  efforts  to  provide  tech- 
nology that  will  economically  meet  two  sepa- 
rate identifiable  needs:  (1)  Supplemental 
water  for  municipal  and  industrial  uses  In 
water-short  coastal  regions,  and  (2)  the 
water  requirements  of  Inland  cities  and  com- 
munities which  are  dependent  upon  brackish 
water  sources  of  poor  quality.  It  Is  difficult 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  needs  should 
have  priority;  to  the  extent  possible,  we  will 
therefore  assign  equal  effort  to  both. 

As  we  proceed  with  ovir  engineering  pro- 
gram to  lower  costs  as  soon  as  possible  with 
available  techniques,  we  are  concurrently 
supporting  a  long-range  scientific  program  of 
basic  research — the  obvious  re.ason  being  that 
we  must  keep  a  balance  between  engineering 
and  research.  Through  these  fundamental 
studies  we  are  continually  probing  for  revolu- 
tionary new  concepts  that  will  dramatically 
reduce  the  cost  of  desalination;  but  there  is 
a  need  now  for  low-cost  water,  and  we  must 
meet  this  need  with  the  best  equipment  we 
can  devise. 

Our  plans  for  achieving  these  objectives 
were  set  forth  In  the  •'Program  for  Advanc- 
ing Desalting  Technology"  which  we  sub- 
mitted on  September  22,  1964,  In  response  to 
the  request  of  President  Johnson  for  an  ag- 
gressive and  imaginative  desalting  program. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  both  industry 
and  the  research  community  have  given  the 
accelerated  program  a  heartening  reception. 
We  have  collaborated  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  we  developed  this 
program  to  assure  that  the  development 
schedule  for  large-scale  desalting  plants  Is 
coordinated  with  the  schedule  for  appropriate 
reactors. 

To  enable  us  to  undertake  the  accelerated 
program.  It  was  recommended  that  the  An- 
derson-Asplnall  Act  of  1961,  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program,  be  extended  5  years  through  fiscal 
year  1972.  with  an  additional  authorization 
of  $200  million. 

To  Implement  the  accelerated  program,  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  has  been  reorganized. 
C.  F.  MacGowarl.  who  served  as  director  of 
the  office  since  1961,  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  as  my  special  assistant  on  nuclear- 
desalting  activities,  and  Frank  C.  Dl  Luzlo 
has  been  appointed  director. 

The  saline  water  conversion  demonstra- 
tion plant  on  Point  Loma  at  San  Diego.  Calif., 
was  closed  down  and  transferred  to  the  Navy 
on  February  26,  1964,  after  almost  2  years 
of  successful  operation.  The  plant  was  moved 
to  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  and  put  back  "on 


stream"  on  July  26.  During  the  time  the 
plant  operated  in  California  it  produced  over 
one-half  billion  gallons  of  fresh  water  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  provided  valuable  in- 
formation and  operating  data.  The  plant 
was  originally  designed  to  produce  1  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day  at  an  upper 
operating  temperature  of  200°  F.  Engineer- 
ing advances  In  the  control  of  scale  formation 
enabled  the  operating  temperature  to  gradu- 
ally be  Increased  to  250°  F.  At  the  higher 
temperature  the  plant  produced  1.4  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day. 

Million  of  gallons  of  desalted  ocean  water 
may  be  supplied  daily  to  southern  Califor- 
nia's homes  and  industries  by  1970  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  far-reaching  engineering  study 
initiated  on  August  18,  1964,  by  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  study  will 
determine  the  economic  and  engineering 
feasibility  of  a  dual-purpose  plant  with  a 
proposed  fresh  water  capacity  of  between 
50  and  150  million  gallons  per  day  and  a 
generating  capacity  of  150  to  750  megawatts 
of  electric  power.  The  study  will  also  eval- 
uate the  economics  of  the  various  fossil  fuels 
compared  to  a  nuclear  reactor  as  the  energy 
source   for  the   combination  plant. 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement  reached  dur- 
ing the  meeting  in  June  between  President 
Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Eshkol,  a  United 
States-Israel  desalting  and  power  team  was 
formed  to  undertake  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  combination  electric 
power  and  desalting  Installation  for  Israel. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  team, 
we  are  cooperating  with  Israel  in  financing 
a  detailed  engineering  feasibility  study  of  a 
dual-purpose  plant  which  would  provide  up 
to  200  megawatts  of  electricity  and  approxi- 
mately 120  million  gallons-per-day  of  fresh 
water. 

During  the  year,  desalting  and  atomic 
energy  experts  from  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  participated  In  an  exchange 
of  information.  A  Soviet  delegation  visited 
the  United  States  in  July.  Three  days  of 
meetings  were  devoted  to  a  full  and  frank 
report  of  activities  both  here  and  In  Russia. 
Following  this,  the  Soviet  group  was  escorted 
on  a  1-week  inspection  tour  of  major  U.S. 
desalination  and  nuclear  energy  facilities. 

The  first  international  symposium  on 
water  desalination  will  be  held  In  Washing- 
ton October  3-9,  1965.  Forty  nations  have 
already  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  to  send  official  delegations  to  this  Im- 
portant meeting.  This  symposium  will  pro- 
vide an  excellent  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
technical  Information  that  has  been  devel- 
oped by  scientists  and  engineers  in  many 
lands  and  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  increase 
the  world  level  of  effort  in  this  important 
endeavor. 

At  the  1-million-gallon-per-day  Freeport 
demonstration  plant,  the  initial  operating 
temperature  has  been  Increased  from  240° 
F.  to  270°  P.,  making  it  possible  to 
achieve  an  output  of  1,140,000  gallons  per 
day  while  using  only  two-thirds  of  the  plant's 
evaporator  capacity.  Successful  application 
of  the  "fiuted  tube"  distillation  concept  led 
to  plans  for  Incorporating  It  In  the  Freeport 
demonstration  plant.  Experiments  In  multi- 
stage flash  dLstniatlon  provided  Information 
for  Improved  designs  and  better  heat  transfer 

On  the  basis  of  solar-stlU  experiments  at 
the  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  test  site,  Church 
World  Services  Installed  a  production  unit 
on  the  arid  Greek  Island  of  Syml. 

One  of  the  meaningful  accomplishments 
of  the  research  program  has  been  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  the  promising  re- 
verse osmosis  process.  Early  membranes  had 
a  water  flux  of  0.2  gallon  per  square  foot  of 
membrane  per  day.  Membranes  available  to- 
day have  water  fluxes  as  high  as  23  gallons 


per  square  foot  of  membrane  per  day,  an  In- 
crease of  more  than  a  hundredfold.  A  pilot 
plant  with  a  design  capacity  of  1.000  gallons 
per  day  has  been  fabricated  and  operated 
successfully  on  sea  water.  Three  additional 
1,000-gallon-per-day  experimental  units  are 
being  built  and  we  plan  construction  of  a 
50,000-gallon-per-day  brackish  water  pilot 
plant  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

Six  pilot  plants,  ranging  in  size  from  3,000 
to  37.000  gallons  per  day  are  In  operation  at 
the  Research  and  Development  Test  Station 
at  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C.  A  seventh  is 
nearlng  completion  and  additional  luilts  are 
planned. 

The  electrodlalysis  demonstration  plant  at 
Webster,  S.  Dak.,  continues  to  operate  with 
a  high  degree  of  reliability  with  approxi- 
mately 90-percent  on-stream  time.  The 
plant  now  operates  unattended  from  mid- 
night to  7  a.m.  We  are  continuing  to  de- 
velop improved  operating  techniques  and 
recent  tests  with  a  new  membrane  show  that 
it  is  superior  to  the  original  equipment. 

The  obvious  importance  of  brackish  water 
conversion  processes  makes  it  ever  more 
clear  that  we  should  increase  the  level  of 
effort  in  this  area.  Much  of  the  Informa- 
tion that  is  avaUable  for  brackish  water  con- 
version processes  has  been  obtained  from 
studies  conducted  on  sea  water.  This  type 
of  data  is  often  unsatisfactory  or  inconclu- 
sive. An  Increased  level  of  effort  will  be 
placed  on  experiments  conducted  In  areas 
where  brackish  water  Is  available. 

The  brackish  water  distillation  plant  at 
Roswell.  N.  Mex..  has  not  yet  operated  with 
a  high  degree  of  reliability.  It  has  been 
plagued  by  process  problems  related  to  pre- 
treatment  of  the  feed  water  to  avoid  scale 
formation  on  the  heat  transfer  surfaces  of 
the  evaporators.  There  have  also  been 
equipment  failures.  A  number  of  engineer- 
ing studies  have  resulted  in  modifications  to 
the  system  in  an  effort  to  improve  perform- 
ance. 

The  use  of  desalination  processes  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  inland  brackish  water 
may  be  the  first  major  application  of  de- 
salting equipment  In  the  United  States. 
Over  1.000  of  our  cities  and  communities 
now  use  water  containing  dissolved  salt  in 
excess  of  quality  standards  established  for 
good  drinking  water.  Processes  now  avail- 
able can  improve  the  quality  of  this  water 
by  lowering  its  dissolved  salt  content  to  an 
acceptable  level  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1  per 
1,000  gallons.  Two  cities,  Coalinga.  Calif., 
and  Buckeye.  Ariz.,  already  have  brackish 
water  desalting  plants  In  oiJeratlon  and  a 
third  is  under  construction  at  Port  Mans- 
field, Tex. 

During  the  year  the  east  coast  conversion 
plant,  a  200,000-gallon-per-day  freezing 
process  plant,  was  completed  at  Wrightsville 
Beach,  N.C.  The  plant  has  not  yet  been 
successfully  operated,  however,  due  to  me- 
chanical difficulties  and  design  problems  in 
the  ice-brine  separator. 

Several  contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
conceptual  design  studies  of  a  50-mlllion- 
gallons-per-day  plant  we  have  proposed  for 
construction  in  Southern  California. 
Through  these  contracts  we  are  marshalling 
the  creativity  and  capabilities  of  American 
industry  toward  converting  large  quantities 
of  water  from  the  sea  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  m  the  shortest  possible  time.  This 
cost  reduction  process  is  not  a  new  phenom- 
enon; it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  chemical  industry.  Plans 
are  moving  rapidly  ahead  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  west  coast  test  center  where  the 
preliminary  engineering  developments  that 
must  be  accomplished  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  plant  will  be  undertaken. 
This  work  will  include  the  construction  and 
operation  of  modules  of  the  full-size  plant 
to  economically  develop  accurate  Informa- 
tion on  hydraulics,  heat  balance,  scale  con- 
trol,  etc.    The   information   thus   obtained 
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will  be  used  as  a  reliable  basis  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  50-milliou-gallons-per-dny  plant. 
^t'odels  of  other  necessary  equipment  or  of 
other  processes  may  also  be  constructed. 

While  we  are  concentrating  our  efforts  to 
ir.sure  a  successful  beginning  for  the  accel- 
erated desalting  program,  we  are  coordi- 
nating our  activities  with  tliose  of  other 
Government  agencies  who  are  also  working 
to  improve  the  overall  water  supply  situa- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  no  one  program  offers 
the  best  solution  to  the  multiplicity  of  water 
supply  problems  that  are  developing  across 
the  country  and  arovind  the  world.  The  lat- 
est developments  of  all  programs  must  be 
carefully  evaluated  to  determine  the  best 
method  or  combination  of  methods  to  em- 
ploy to  provide  iresh  water  for  specific  needs. 
Sincerely  yo\irs. 

Stew.*rt  L.  XJdall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affi.xed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  709  n  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President.   

"THE  CHOICE  IS  YOURS'— SENATOR 
HRUSKAS      ADDRESS       TO      U.S. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  our  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hruska,  made  the  keynote  speech  to 
the  second  general  session  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

As  is  always  the  case  when  the  semor 
Senator  from  Nebraska  speaks,  his  words 
had  great  merit.  While  I  was  not  pres- 
ent to  hear  his  remarks,  I  have  read  a 
copy  of  them.  I  believe  they  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
persons  who  are  concerned  about  the 
choice  between  individual  freedom  and 
governmental  control. 

Senator  Hruska  was  assigned  the  title. 
•'The  Choice  Is  Yours."  In  his  remarks. 
he  has  made  a  precipe  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  elements  which  make  up 
the  choice  confronting  todays  American. 
;^«;  jii«  T'  11-  a'ue  on  tho  Antitrust  and 
r.»  bcommittf'p.  I  have  long  ad- 

m  .  •■  IlnrsKAs  sktU  in  focusing 

on  ll..  of  the  problems  we  face 

I;.-'  '!      He  ha.s  aKain  drni- 

c:  kab'.r  cUr.ty  In  his 

I  «.H  Mr    Pr'-sl- 

f«.  •  •    :  text  of  that  »pcrch 
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New  York  Times,  speculated  on  the  subject: 
•What  will  Uie  outstanding  feature  of  our 
20th  century  appear  to  be  in  the  perspective 
of  300  years  hence?" 

He  wrote  that  our  age  wUl  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  its  being  the  first  since  the  dawn 
of  civilization,  some  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago.  In  which  people  dared  to  think  it 
practicable  to  make  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion available  to  tiie  whole  human  race. 

He  called  Uils  vision  of  a  good  life  for  all 
a  new  one — not  older  than  the  17th  century 
beginning  with  the  West  European  settle- 
ments on  tlie  east  coast  of  North  America. 
It  was  originally  based  on  seemingly  Inex- 
haustible expanses  of  arable  land,  but  tliat 
did  not  last  very  long.  Within  250  years, 
tlie  land  was  generally  settled  and  occupied. 
The  dream  would  have  faded  long  ago  had  it 
remained  affixed  to  agriculture. 

But  then  c.^me  the  application  of  me- 
chanical power  to  technology  and  man  found 
the  ability  to  make  nature  produce  his  re- 
quirements. 

This  development,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  made  the  ideal  of  welfare  for  all  a 
practical  objective  instead  of  a  mere  Utopian 
dream. 

The  proposition  advanced  by  Toynbee  leads 
to  two  pertinent  observations:  (a)  The  Great 
Society  was  not  born  In  1963  or  19G4.  In 
fact,  it  did  not  see  the  light  of  day  for  the 
first  time  some  50  years  ago  when  It  first 
appeared  in  Socialist  Party  Uterature  of  that 
day.  It  actually  has  an  age  of  some  200 
years  as  a  concept,  as  a  vision  of  a  good  life 
for  all.  as  a  dream  of  benefits  of  civilization 
for  the  entire  human  race,  (b)  The  swirl  of 
this  dynamic  and  dramatic  two-century-old 
dream  of  a  great  society  Is  the  essence  of 
the  greatest  political  Issue  of  this  century. 
Sometimes,  when  this  second  observation 
is  made.  It  evokes  arched  eyebrows  and  quiz- 
zical expressions.  After  all,  how  can  anyone 
quarrel  or  find  fault  with  a  good  life  for  all? 
Of  coxu-se.  they  cannot  find  fault  with  it. 
All  will  be  in  agreement  on  the  result. 

But  It  Is  the  method  or  the  means  by 
which  the  dreani  Is  to  be  realized  upon  which 
wide  and  spirited  dlfierences  present  them- 
selves. 

The  Communist  world  has  Its  broad  blue- 
print for  a  Great  Society.  It  came  Into  be- 
ing as  long  ago  as  1884.  But  only  In  the  past 
half  century  has  It  been  sharply  defined. 
^L^ny  countries  who  look  longingly  on  the 
fruitful  yield  In  the  United  States  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  blandishments  of  the  Soviet 
to  use  the  forced  march  of  communism  as 
a  shortcut  to  the  good  life  for  all. 

They  were  told  that  the  Soviet  system  over- 
comes many  of  the  practical  obstacles  by 
which  free  nations  are  beset. 

This  eagerness  to  reach  the  welfare  goal 
for  nil  often  leads  to  a  fatal  error,  the  grant- 
l:ic;  of  priority  to  cquaUiy  over  liberty;  and 
the  Inescapable  rcult  Is  that  they  do  not 
achieve -either  one. 

But    the    etniggle    between    methods    to 
;:  Move   th»  Vision   of  a  g-xxl   life  for  all   Is 
.  •    res^rl.  t«Hl   to  the   glibal  conflict   of  the 
(f  •  world  ;ig»Ui«t  the  ConununlBts, 

It   U   nl*o   present  in  a  large  and   ^«Mll^tlc 
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There  arc  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
contend  that  the  goal  of  attahilng  the 
American  dream  Ls  best  won  by  restricted 
Goveriunent  activity,  but  with  a  greater  re- 
liance on  the  private  sector  with  Its  features 
of  competition  and  incentive  and  profit. 

These  are  the  contending  forces  in  the 
mighty  political  battle  now  being  waged. 

The  choice  Is  yours,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
If  It  is  not  too  late  to  m:ikc  one. 

A  recent  survey  by  Fortune  magazine  In- 
dicated that  American  businessmen  were 
pleased  with  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. The  climate  for  business  Is  good,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  30  corporate  executives. 
Taxes  have  been  cut.  The  budget  has  been 
reduced.  Free  enterprise  Is  functioning  as 
well  as  covild  be  expected  in  the  very  com- 
plicated society  that  we  have  today. 

For  the  moment,  let  me  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  budget  Is  the  highest  In  history— 
that  the  tax  adjustment  still  leaves  us  with 
a'  constantly  Increasing  national  debt. 

Right  now,  I  won't  even  press  the  point 
that  free  enterprise  actually  Is  under  Gov- 
ernment duress. 

"Our  complicated  society" — that's  the 
phri\se  that  troubles  me  the  most. 

Just  how  complex  is  our  life  today?  Do 
the  achievements  of  scientists  force  us  to 
ask  tlie  Government  to  manage  our  economy 
and  our  lives?  Have  the  gre.-.t  advances  in 
education.  In  social  theory.  In  ma.ss  produc- 
tion. In  marketing.  In  affluence  made  our 
federal  system  obsolete?  Is  our  society  too 
complicated  for  the  free  enterprise  system? 

Wo  are  told  by  modern  libertarians  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  had  no  Idea  that  an 
Industrial  revolution  would  overtake  the 
world.  Our  reformers  say  men  such  as  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson.  Hamilton,  and  Adams  could 
not  conceive  that  populations  would  become 
so  great  In  the  20th  century  that  we  would 
have  cities  with  millions  of  people — that 
suburbs  would  swarm  over  family  farms. 
Perhaps.    But  that's  not  the  point. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  concerned  with 
freedom.  They  wanted  a  society  In  which  In- 
dividual liberty  was  paramount.  They  not 
only  wanted  majority  rule,  they  wanted  mi- 
nority rights  under  majority  rule. 

Experience  had  taught  those  colonial 
Americans  that  the  most  dangerous  threat 
to  liberty  was  government  Itself.  Their  ob- 
jective was  to  have  the  people  control  the 
Government.  They  wanted  to  limit  forever 
the  power  of  government  to  coerce  either 
the  majority  or  the  minorities. 

They  devised  the  federal  system  to  balance 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  keep  government  Itself  distributed  among 
the  States. 

They  were  concerned  with  the  proper  role 
of  government.  And  so  should  we  be  tod.iy. 
Wo  should  be  aware  that  there  are  two  di- 
vergent roads  to  travel  In  our  search  for  the 
good  life  for  all. 

One  Is  to  let  the  Covcrnment  t..ke  an  In- 
cre.vslng  role  bcc.iu.se,  thereby,  the  obsUclw 
besetting  the  free  eiiterprlse  way  c:in  be  re.-.d- 
r.y  ;inU  expodlllou.->ly  swept  iuslde.  Trust  your 
frler.dly,  coii',;ei'lnl  govrrninont.  give  up  more 
and  more  In  the  area  of  dcciPlonm.TktnK. 
f».!lf>w  the  rr^nl;it'.ons  h.-uulo<l  ynti.  nnd  ni'»k' 
a  lot  of  monev.  This  will  l<'..d  Ut  the  dl«- 
tribnUon  of  d:\|d(iid  check.-*  .-us  your  m-iin 
Job.  I 
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broadening  scope  and  size.  In  the  last  100 
rfivs  legislative  steps  long  dreamed  for  by 
the  'ndv^ocates  of  this  type  of  government 
have  been  realized  and  the  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  even  more  of  them.  The  appe- 
tite for  even  more  expansion  seems  Insa- 
tiable and  the  march  unstoppable  with  the 
one-man  consensus  composing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day. 

To  these  who  conceive  of  monolithic  gov- 
ernment as  terminating  In  total  government 
domination  with  all  Its  resultant  disaster,  the 
outlook  Is  dim  and  depressing. 

To  these.  I  say  there  Is  need  for  greater 
concern,  but  there  Is  no  need  for  such  deep 
despair.  There  Is  much  to  fight  for.  there 
Is  much  to  fight  with,  there  Is  much  we  can 
look  forward  to;  and  there  are  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  all-encompassing  Fed- 
eral power  before  It  reaches  the  goal  sought 
by  Its  advocates. 

These  advocates  are  In  reality  defeatists. 
They  are  men  and  women  of  little  faith  or 
vision  and  of  small  caliber  measixred  in 
terms  of  national  and  human  destiny. 

They  have  lost  faith  In  the  American 
people  and  in  their  Institutions. 

These  advocates  concentrate  on  the  im- 
perfections In  our  society.  They  have 
adopted  a  course  of  expedience  to  effect 
seeming  cures  at  once,  but  without  due  re- 
gard for  the  price  being  paid  for  the  pallia- 
tives of  doubtful  value  contained  in  the 
Great  Planned  Society. 

The  price,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  not 
only  m  dollars,  but  In  other  and  much  more 
precious  exchange. 

Tliis  Is  so  because  by  seeking  superficial 
and  expedient  cures  of  Imperfections,  a 
course  is  being  prescribed  which  seeks  to  re- 
make our  Government  and  our  economic 
and  social  structure.  It  Is  a  course  which 
Is  not  only  unworkable,  but  which  will 
greatly  impair  and  perhaps  destroy  that  eco- 
nomic, civic,  and  social  arrangement  which 
has  built  our  Nation  to  the  strength  It  has 
and  which  points  the  way  to  an  even  greater 
destiny. 

The  serious   impairment  of   our  business 
and  Industrial  structure  Is  an  Inherent  and 
likely    potential    in    the    course    being    pre- 
scribed for  the  Great  Society, 
^^'hy  is  It  serious? 

Not  in  terms  of  lesser  profits  and  smaller 
dividends  as  such.  These  are  vital  and  Im- 
portant, but  they  are,  after  all,  only  sj-mbols, 
only  results,  only  Indicators  of  a  much 
greater  and  more  significant  pattern. 

Our  buslncfis  and  Industrial  structure  In 
the  tJnltcd  States  Is  Important  not  only  for 
profits  and  dividends,  but  for: 

1.  Jobs-^wcU -paying  jobs  with  extensive 
frlnf^e  benefits — over  70  million  of  them  now. 
And  more  to  come.  If  the  National  Govern- 
ment policy  will  only  permit. 

2.  An  Incentive  for  U.S.  citizens — millions 
of  them.  Including  millions  of  the  wage 
earners  them.'^Plves — to  save  and  Invest;  not 
for  rrturns  that  will  yield  personal,  self- 
ish IndulfTonre,  but  for  their  homes,  the  edu- 
citii.n  for  their  children,  security  for  later 
years  of  their  lives.  This  is  the  stuff  of  which 
the  pnnrt  Hfo  for  all  l.s  m.ide.  These  nnd 
reL-Mcd  items  constitute  the  benefits  of  civlll- 
7-iti.in  which  hhiiuld  be  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  t'le  hum  in  r:ice. 

3.  And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  Im- 
P'"Ttiiiit  vcv(f:Mics  of  our  Fvstrm  of  free 
tntrrpri'se.  iirofiim  iklnt:,  business,  nnd  In- 
d-.inriil  orcnnlz.ilion  In  America,  to  wit  — 
liJir»  !»rid  nent'^nicn.  m  irk  this  well  — what- 
»^»T  n:tt;iiii.il  if.'-it\n  iire  detonnli-od  ujion.  the 
orlv   way    tJi«-y    r..n    l>e    ncMi  ved    Is    by    riii- 
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ernment  on  one  hand  and  business  and  In- 
dustry on  the  other. 

MUCH    LIPSERVICE    BtJT   VERY    FEW    RESULTS 

This  idea  of  such  a  relationship  between 
business  and  Government  is  commonly  con- 
ceded as  meritorious.  Much  Up  service  Is 
paid  to  It. 

Within  the  past  year,  some  of  our  national 
leadora  In  Government  have  made  a  great 
point  of  this  with  loud  and  frequent  profes- 
Bloias  along  this  line  to  the  captains  and 
owners  of  industry. 

The  hosannahs  and  hallelujahs  were  many, 
cleru-ly  sounded,  and  widely  sung. 

They  were  quite  persuasive,  too.  Many 
businessmen  of  high  stature  were  convinced 
that  the  admi.nistration  was  really  desirous 
of  making  and*  being  friends.  The  extent  of 
this  conviction  was  well  testified  to  by  the 
number  and  memberships  of  businessmen's 
clubs  organized  to  promote  the  candidacy  of 
the  President. 

Need  one  remind  an  audience  like  this, 
however,  that  handsome  Is  as  handsome  does? 

Does  such  a  happy  relationship  actually 
exist?  Is  an  effort  truly  being  made  to 
achieve  it? 

Is  the  Government  truly  trying  to  foster 
and  encourage  profits  and  economic  growth? 

Or,  in  spite  of  the  lip  service  rendered,  is 
there  not  rather  a  drive  for  more  of  the  same, 
in  terms  of  punitive  taxation,  overregulation, 
governmental  competition  with  private  busi- 
ness, wholesale  interference  with  the  work- 
ings of  tlie  economy  and  a  pervading,  in- 
Bldious  tendency  in  too  many  Government 
levels  and  ofliclalB  to  equate  profit  with 
greed? 

We  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  Indi- 
cators to  show  how  far  this  Nation  has  al- 
ready gone  toward  an  ever-expanding  Gov- 
ernment In  terms  of  size,  scope,  and  cost. 
We  should  realize  the  high  velocity  with 
which  otu:  Nation  Is  speeding  toward  tinques- 
tloned  Government  domination:  All  taxes 
and  other  Government  levies  now  consxune  35 
percent  of  total  national  income;  1  out  of  6 
workers  In  the  United  States  Is  a  Government 
employee;  $1  out  of  every  $5  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  goods  and  services  Is  spent 
by  Government;  half  of  the  personal  Income 
In  the  United  States  Is  accounted  for  by  di- 
rect Government  payments;  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  1956  was  $3.8 
billion;  10  years  later.  It  is  $13.6  bUUon— an 
Increase  of  260  percent. 

Mind  you,  these  and  many  other  statistics 
are  before  the  Impact  of  the  Great  Society  Is 
registered.  On  that  score.  Senator  Dirksen 
has  said:  "There  Is  no  conceivable  way  to 
estimate  its  future  cost.  The  sky  is  the 
limit."    And  he  Is  right. 

BX7DGET 

All  of  the  foregoing  Is  the  basis  for  heavy 
taxes  now,  and  substantially  heavier  taxes 
in  the  future. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  demonstrates 
how  Inescapable  is  this  result. 

Let  us  stop  being  kidded  about  an  economy 
budget  of  under  $100  billion.  There  has  been 
no  such  thing  since  1963  fiscal  year  budget 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
J.Tnuary  1962. 

A  year  ago,  much  was  made  of  a  budget 
which  "w.is  under  $100  billion."  The  Presi- 
dent's message  transmitting  it  to  the  House 
of  RepresenUvtives  arrived  on  January  21, 
1964.  On  that  very  day.  an  analysis  of  it 
v.-as  presented  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  by 
the  late  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee— 40  years  a  Demo- 
cratic C<->ngro»sm!Ui  from  Missouri,  and  one 
I  if  the  conRrr.ssUm.-U  field  m.arshlhs  for  his 
l>«rty.     DvirinR  the  covirsc  of  his  remarks,  he 

•C  )ntrivry  t«»  lmi»reMli.iui.  thl»  budwt  la 
..tx  \c.  not  briuw  the  m.inic  mi»rli  it  $100 
iril.  n  rr.U  U  the  third  strulfritt  >  r-ar  the 
.  «Ji>r<  prlc*  in  uhlijAtlonul  •mhori'y  in  the 


President's  budget,;  crosses  the  $100  billion 
mark.  •  •  • 

"It  Is  actively  misleading  to  regard  this 
budget  as  being  below  the  $100  billion  mark. 
To  the  contrary,  this  Is  the  third  one  above 
that  peacetime  record  amount  •  •  *." 

Strong  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But 
their  speaker  was  a  wise,  competent,  and 
courageous  parliamentarian.  He  spoke 
words  that  are  recorded  In  unflinching  type 
In  the  congressional  archives,  however  wide- 
ly they  may  vary  from  frequent  press  re- 
leases and  oral  statements  coming  from  one 
high  in  Government  official  circles.  If  it 
takes  a  budget  under  $100  billion  for  a 
championship  award  as  an  economizer, 
there  was  no  title  holder  In  1964,  or  in  1963. 

Nor  was  there  any  such  title  holder  on  that 
basis  in  1965,  notwithstanding  loud  and 
frequent  claims  to  the  contrary,  and  In  spite 
of  much  tall  talk  about  another  budget 
under  $100  billion. 

Is  the  budget  now  too  high? 

Make  up  your  own  minds  on  this  score, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  in  doing  so,  please 
recall  that  In  the  last  full  fiscal  year  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  the  budget 
was  at  a  level  of  $76  billion  as  against  a  level 
which  currently   ajfcroximates   $110   billion. 

The  meaning  of  Ihls  budget  situation  In 
terms  of  a  happy  forking  relationship  be- 
tween Government  Aid  business  is  this:  That 
the  black  cloud  of  iheavy,  burden.some,  and 
punitive  taxation  looms  large  for  the  imme- 
diate future;  and  with  the  Immensity  of  the 
budget  figures  which  are  built  Into  the  pres- 
ent Great  Society  program\  there  Is  absolute 
certainty  (in  addition  to  taxation)  of  the 
continuance  and  the  expansion  of  govern- 
mental competition  with  private  business. 

ACTIVrnES   OP   REGtTI.ATORT   BODIES 

Shortly  after  assuming  office.  President 
Johnson  told  a  group  of  businessmen  here  in 
Washington,  In  an  effort  to  set  the  tone  of 
his  administration  respecting  relationship 
between  Government  and  business:  "We  will 
not  harass  or  persecute  you;  banish  your  fear 
and  shed  yotir  doubts  and  renew  yovir 
hopes." 

A  short  time  later,  as  if  to  underscore  these 
reassuring  words,  the  President  told  the 
heads  of  the  regulatory  agencies:  "A  moving 
and  progressive  society  finds  oppressive,  dis- 
tracting, irritating,  and  ultimately  intoler- 
able the  heavy  hand  of  complacent  and  stat- 
ic regulation." 

About  the  same  time  the  President  was 
telling  the  business  community  to  banish 
its  fears,  as  I  have  quoted,  he  sent  a  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  for  500  more  investi- 
gators and  prosecutors  for  the  five  regtUatcjry 
agencies:  FPC,  FTC,  FCC.  SEC,  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

How  the  employinent  of  500  additional  -In- 
vestigators and  prosecutors  would  help  ban- 
ish the  businessman's  fears  and  make  the 
heavy  hand  of  complacent  and  static  regula- 
tions a  little  lighter  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. 

Perhaps  a  poll  taken  among  members  of 
this  audience  would  disclose  whether  or  not 
the  activities  of  investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors, the  volumes  and  reams  of  question- 
naires and  paperwork  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  apparently  insatiable  appetite  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  bureaus  for  informa- 
tion have  actually  decreased. 

ANTrrnusT  and  monopolt 

The  Department  of  Justice  persistently 
uses  Federal  might  to  prevent  mergers  which 
It  admits  have  no  effect  on  any  competitor. 
hut  which  merclv  conflict  with  a  current 
theory  held  within  the  Department  and 
which  u.'^s  as  Jii.st'tflcatlon  a  sUjtute  speolfl- 
cally  designed  to  proent  unlawful  injury 
to  competition. 

The  ynrd^tl^k  beluR  used  d.ites  buck  to 
1H70  it  wi.uM  \<r  mi-re  fitting  to  think  la 
trm-.*  of  one  dr^ljfued  with  1970  In  mind. 
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will  be  itsed  as  a  reliable  basis  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  50-millioa-gallons-per-day  plant. 
Models  of  other  necessary  equipment  or  of 
other  processes  may  also  be  constructed. 

While  we  are  concentrating  our  efforts  to 
insure  a  successful  beginning  for  the  accel- 
erated desalting  program,  we  are  coordi- 
nating our  activities  with  those  of  other 
Government  agencies  who  are  also  working 
to  improve  the  overall  water  supply  situa- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  no  one  program  offers 
the  best  solution  to  the  multiplicity  of  water 
supply  problems  that  are  developing  across 
tlie  country  and  aroimd  the  world.  The  lat- 
est developments  of  all  programs  must  be 
carefully  evaluated  to  determine  the  best 
method  or  combination  of  methods  to  em- 
ploy to  provide  fresh  water  for  specific  needs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7091)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President.      

"THE  CHOICE  IS  YOURS" — SENATOR 
HRUSKAS  ADDRESS  TO  U.S. 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  our  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Hruska,  made  the  keynote  speech  to 
the  second  general  session  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

As  is  always  the  case  when  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  speaks,  his  words 
had  great  merit.  While  I  was  not  pres- 
ent to  hear  his  remarks,  I  have  read  a 
copy  of  them.  I  believe  they  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
persons  who  are  concerned  about  the 
choice  between  individual  freedom  and 
governmental,  control . 

Senator  Hruska  was  assigned  the  title, 
"The  Choice  Is  Yours."  In  his  remarks, 
he  has  made  a  precise  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  elements  which  make  up 
the  choice  confronting  today's  American. 

As  his  coUeaejue  on  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  I  have  long  ad- 
mired Senator  Hrtjska's  skill  in  focusing 
on  the  essentials  of  the  problems  we  face 
in  that  difficult  field.  He  has  again  dem- 
onstrated that  remarkable  clarity  in  his 
speech  before  the  U.S.  chamber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  text  of  that  speech 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  In 
order  that  it  might  be  shared  with  the 
great  audience  it  deserves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

The  Choice  Is  Tours 
(Extracts    from     the    remarks    of    Senator 

Roman  L.  Hrtjska,  of  Nebraska;   keynote 

address,    2d    general    session,    53d    annual 

meeting,    Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the 

United  States) 

Some  14  or  15  years  ago,  the  distinguished 
historian,  Arnold  Toynbee,  writing  lor  the 


New  York  Times,  speculated  on  the  subject: 
••What  will  the  cmtstandlng  feature  of  our 
20th  century  appear  to  be  in  the  perspective 
of  300  years  hence?" 

He  wrote  that  our  age  wUl  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  its  being  the  first  since  tlie  dawn 
of  civilization,  some  five  or  six  thousand 
years  ago,  in  which  people  dared  to  think  it 
practicable  to  make  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion available  to  the  whole  human  race. 

He  called  this  vision  of  a  good  life  for  all 
a  new  one — not  older  than  the  17th  century 
beginning  with  the  West  Etux)pean  settle- 
ments on  tlie  east  coast  of  North  America. 
It  Wivs  originally  based  on  seemingly  inex- 
haustible expanses  of  arable  land,  but  that 
did  not  last  very  long.  Within  250  years, 
the  land  was  generally  settled  and  occupied. 
The  dream  would  have  faded  long  ago  had  it 
remained  affixed  to  agriculture. 

But  then  came  tiie  application  of  me- 
chanical power  to  technology  and  man  found 
the  ability  to  make  nature  produce  his  re- 
quirements. 

This  development,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  made  the  ideal  of  welfare  for  all  a 
practical  objective  instead  of  a  mere  Utopian 
dream. 

The  proposition  advanced  by  Toynbee  leads 
to  two  pertinent  observations:  (a)  The  Great 
Society  was  not  born  In  1963  or  19G4.  In 
fact,  it  did  not  see  the  light  of  day  for  the 
first  time  some  50  years  ago  when  It  first 
appeared  in  Socialist  Party  literature  of  that 
day.  It  actually  has  an  age  of  some  200 
years  as  a  concept,  as  a  vision  of  a  good  life 
for  all.  as  a  dream  of  benefits  of  civilization 
for  the  entire  human  race,  (b)  The  swirl  of 
this  dynamic  and  dramatic  two-century-old 
dream  of  a  great  society  Is  the  essence  of 
the  greatest  political  Issue  of  this  century. 

Sometimes,  when  this  second  observation 
is  made,  it  evokes  arched  eyebrows  and  quiz- 
zical expressions.  After  all,  how  can  anyone 
quarrel  or  find  fault  with  a  good  life  for  all? 

Of  course,  they  cannot  find  fault  with  it. 
All  will  be  In  agreement  on  the  result. 

But  it  Is  the  method  or  the  means  by 
which  the  dream  Is  to  be  realized  upon  which 
wide  and  spirited  diflerences  present  them- 
selves. 

The  Communist  world  has  its  broad  blue- 
print for  a  Great  Society.  It  came  Into  be- 
ing as  long  ago  as  1884.  But  only  In  the  past 
half  century  has  It  been  sharply  defined. 
Many  countries  who  look  longingly  on  the 
fruitful  yield  in  the  United  States  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  blandishments  of  the  Soviet 
to  u.se  the  forced  march  of  commxmlsm  as 
a  shortcut  to  the  good  life  for  all. 

They  were  told  that  the  Soviet  system  over- 
comes many  of  the  practical  obstacles  by 
which  free  nations  are  beset. 

This  eagerness  to  reach  the  welfare  goal 
for  all  often  leads  to  a  fatal  error,  the  grant- 
ing of  priority  to  equality  over  liberty;  and 
the  Inescapable  result  Is  that  they  do  not 
achieve  either  one. 

But  the  struggle  between  methods  to 
achieve  the  vision  of  a  good  life  for  all  Is 
not  restricted  to  the  global  conflict  of  the 
free  world  against  the  Communists. 

It  is  also  present  In  a  large  and  realistic 
way  within  our  own  Republic.  Its  Unmedl- 
ate  battleground  is  to  be  found  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  although  the  entire  50 
States  constitute  the  theater  of  war  and  all 
of  oxir  195  million  population  are  the  com- 
batants. 

This  battle  Is  being  waged  to  answer  the 
question:  "Under  what  auspices  will  the 
dream  of  benefits  of  civilization  for  all  be 
advanced  and  realized?" 

There  are  those  who  strongly  advocate  and 
champion  an  all-encompassing  program  of 
the  public  sector  by  whlc!.  benefits  of  all 
kinds  shall  be  delivered  to  all  people.  Public 
sector  means  a  Federal  Government  of  tre- 
mendously Increased  and  constantly  expand- 
ing scope,  size,  and  cost. 


There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
contend  that  the  goal  of  attaining  the 
American  dream  is  best  won  by  restricted 
Government  activity,  but  with  a  greater  re- 
liance on  the  private  sector  with  Its  features 
of  competition  and  incentive  and  profit. 

These  are  the  contending  forces  Ln  the 
mighty  political  battle  now  being  waged. 

The  choice  is  yours,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
If  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  one. 

A  recent  survey  by  Fortune  magazine  In- 
dicated that  American  businessmen  were 
pleased  with  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. The  climate  for  business  Is  good.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  30  corporate  executives. 
Taxes  have  been  cut.  The  budget  has  been 
reduced.  Free  enterprise  is  functioning  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  In  the  very  com- 
plicated society  that  we  have  today. 

For  the  moment,  let  me  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  budget  Is  the  highest  ha  history— 
that  the  tax  adjustment  still  leaves  us  with 
a  constantly  Increasing  national  debt. 

Right  now.  I  won't  even  press  the  point 
that  free  enterprise  actually  is  under  Gov- 
errunent  diu-ess. 

"Our  complicated  society" — that's  the 
phrase  that  troubles  me  the  most. 

Just  how  complex  is  our  life  today?  Do 
the  achievements  of  scientists  force  us  to 
ask  the  Government  to  manage  our  economy 
and  our  lives?  Have  the  great  advances  in 
education,  in  social  theory,  in  mass  produc- 
tion, in  marketing,  in  aflBuence  made  our 
federal  system  obsolete?  Is  our  society  too 
complicated  for  the  free  enterprise  system? 

We  are  told  by  modem  libertarians  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  had  no  idea  that  an 
industrial  revolution  would  overtake  the 
world.  Our  reformers  say  men  such  as  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson.  Hamilton,  and  Adams  could 
not  conceive  that  populations  would  become 
so  great  in  the  20th  century  that  we  would 
have  cities  with  millions  of  people — that 
suburbs  would  swarm  over  family  farms. 
Perhaps.    But  that's  not  the  point. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  concerned  with 
freedom.  They  wanted  a  society  In  which  In- 
dividual liberty  was  paramount.  They  not 
only  wanted  majority  rule,  they  wanted  mi- 
nority rights  under  majority  rule. 

Experience  had  taught  those  colonial 
Americans  that  the  most  dangerous  threat 
to  liberty  was  government  Itself.  Their  ob- 
jective was  to  have  the  people  control  the 
Government.  They  wanted  to  limit  forever 
the  power  of  government  to  coerce  either 
the  majority  or  the  minorities. 

They  devised  the  federal  system  to  balance 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent.  and 
to  keep  government  Itself  distributed  among 
the  States.  ^ 

They  were  concerned  with  the  proper  role 
of  government.  And  so  should  we  be  today. 
We  should  be  aware  that  there  are  two  di- 
vergent roads  to  travel  In  our  search  for  the 
good  life  for  all. 

One  Is  to  let  the  Government  take  an  In- 
creasing role  because,  thereby,  the  obstacles 
besetting  the  free  enterprise  way  can  be  read- 
ily and  expeditiously  swept  aside.  Trust  your 
friendly,  congenial  government,  give  up  more 
and  more  In  the  area  of  decisionmaking, 
follow  the  regulations  handed  you,  and  make 
a  lot  of  money.  This  will  lead  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  dividend  checks  as  your  main 
job. 

The  other  road  Is  the  one  this  Nation  has 
traveled  for  a  long  time.  It  Is  the  way  oy 
which  our  strength,  competence,  resource- 
fulness, initiative,  and  wealth  have  been 
acquired.  It  Is  the  way  that  the  people  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  right  to  ™^'^^  °^  ' 
slons.  choices,  and  exercise  options;  to"  Jf 
to  say.  to  have  liberty.  They  reserve  tne 
right  to  take  risks  with  capital  and  make  in- 
novations. It  Is  the  way  that  has  P'oi^f®' 
vision,  and  hope  commensurate  wltn 
dignity  and  the  worth  of  humankind. 

For  30  years,  America  has  been  marcnmB 
toward   a   monolithic   government  of  eve  - 
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bro.dening  scope  and  size.  In  the  last  100 
d'vs  legislative  steps  long  dreamed  for  by 
t:ib  Rclvocates  of  this  type  of  government 
have  been  realized  and  the  foundation  has 
bi-en  laid  for  even  more  of  them.  The  appe- 
tite for  even  more  expansion  seems  insa- 
tiable and  the  march  unstoppable  with  the 
one-man  conEcnsus  composing  the  govern- 
n^cnt  of  the  day. 

To  those  who  conceive  of  monolitnlc  gov- 
ernment as  terminating  in  total  government 
domination  with  all  its  resultant  disaster,  the 
outlook  Is  dim  and  depressing. 

To  these.  I  say  there  Is  need  for  greater 
concern,  but  there  Is  no  need  for  such  deep 
despair.  There  is  much  to  fight  for,  there 
is  much  to  fight  with,  there  Is  much  we  can 
look  forward  to;  and  there  are  many  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  all-encompassing  Fed- 
eral power  before  it  reaches  the  goal  sought 
by  Its  advocates. 

These  advocates  are  In  reality  defeatists. 
They  are  men  and  women  of  little  faith  or 
vision  and  of  small  caliber  measured  In 
terms  of  national  and  human  destiny. 

They  have  lost  faith  in  the  American 
people  and  in  their  institutions. 

These  advocates  concentrate  on  the  im- 
perfections in  our  society.  They  have 
adopted  a  course  of  expedience  to  effect 
seeming  cures  at  once,  but  without  due  re- 
gard for  the  price  being  paid  for  the  pallia- 
tives of  doubtful  value  contained  In  the 
Great  Planned  Society. 

The  price,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  not 
only  in  dollars,  but  In  other  and  much  more 
precious  exchange. 

This  is  BO  because  by  seeking  superficial 
and  expedient  cures  of  Imperfections,  a 
course  is  being  prescribed  which  seeks  to  re- 
make our  Government  and  our  economic 
and  social  structure.  It  Is  a  course  which 
Is  not  only  unworkable,  but  which  will 
greatly  impair  and  perhaps  destroy  that  eco- 
nomic, civic,  and  social  arrangement  which 
has  built  our  Nation  to  the  strength  It  has 
and  which  points  the  way  to  an  even  greater 
destiny. 

The  serious   Impairment  of   our  business 
and  Industrial  structure  Is  an  Inherent  and 
likely   potential    in    the    course   being    pre- 
scribed for  the  Great  Society. 
WTiy  is  It  serious? 

Not  in  terms  of  lesser  profits  and  smaller 
dividends  as  such.  These  are  vital  and  Im- 
portant, but  they  are,  after  all,  only  sjTnbols. 
only  results,  only  Indicators  of  a  much 
greater  and  more  significant  pattern. 

Our  business  and  Industrial  structure  In 
the  United  States  is  Important  not  only  for 
profits  and  dividends,  but  for: 

1.  Jobs — well -paying  jobs  with  extensive 
fringe  benefits — over  70  million  of  them  now. 
And  more  to  come.  If  the  National  Govern- 
ment policy  will  only  permit. 

2.  An  Incentive  for  U.S.  citizens — millions 
of  them.  Including  millions  of  the  wage 
earners  themselves — to  save  and  Invest;  not 
for  returns  that  will  yield  personal,  self- 
ish Indulgence,  but  for  their  homes,  the  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  security  for  later 
years  of  their  lives.  This  is  the  stuff  of  which 
the  good  life  for  all  is  made.  These  and 
related  items  constitute  the  benefits  of  civili- 
zation which  should  be  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race. 

3.  And  now  comes  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant necessities  of  our  system  of  free 
enterprise,  profitmaking,  business,  and  In- 
dustrial organization  In  America,  to  wit — 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  mark  this  well — what- 
ever national  goals  are  determined  upon,  the 
only  way  they  can  be  achieved  Is  by  con- 
tinuance of  the  sound  management,  pros- 
perity, future  growth,  and  constant  inno- 
vations In  our  free  enterprise,  profitmaking 
economic  system. 

Not  only  is  this  a  self-evident  truth,  but 
once  in  mind  It  calls  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  and  triily 
operative  working  relationship  between  Gov- 


ernment on  one  hand  and  business  and  In- 
dustry on  the  other. 

MUCH    LIPSERVICE    BUT   VEET    FEW    RESULTS 

This  Idea  of  such  a  relationship  between 
business  and  Government  Is  commonly  con- 
ceded as  meritorious.  Much  Up  service  Is 
paid  to  It. 

Within  the  past  year,  some  of  our  national 
leaders  in  Government  have  made  a  great 
point  of  this  with  loud  and  frequent  profes- 
sions along  this  line  to  the  captains  and 
owners  of  industry. 

The  hosannalis  and  hallelujalis  were  many, 
clearly  sounded,  and  widely  sung. 

They  were  quite  persuasive,  too.  Many 
businessmen  of  high  stature  were  convinced 
that  the  administration  was  really  desirous 
of  making  and  being  friends.  The  extent  of 
this  conviction  was  well  testified  to  by  the 
number  and  memberships  of  businessmen's 
clubs  organized  to  promote  the  candidacy  of 
the  President. 

Need  one  remind  an  audience  like  this, 
however,  that  handsome  Is  as  handsome  does? 

Does  such  a  happy  relationship  actually 
exist?  Is  an  effort  truly  being  made  to 
achieve  it? 

Is  the  Goverrmient  truly  trying  to  foster 
and  encourage  profits  and  economic  growth? 

Or,  in  spite  of  the  lip  service  rendered.  Is 
there  not  rather  a  drive  for  more  of  the  same, 
In  terms  of  punitive  taxation,  overregulation, 
governmental  competition  with  private  busi- 
ness, wholesale  Interference  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  economy  and  a  pervading.  In- 
sidious tendency  In  too  many  Government 
levels  and  officials  to  equate  profit  with 
greed? 

W^e  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  Indi- 
cators to  show  how  far  this  Nation  has  al- 
ready gone  toward  an  ever-expanding  Gov- 
ernment In  terms  of  size,  scope,  and  cost. 
We  should  realize  the  high  velocity  with 
which  our  Nation  is  speeding  toward  vmques- 
tloned  Government  domination:  All  taxes 
and  other  Government  levies  now  consume  35 
percent  of  total  national  income;  1  out  of  6 
workers  In  the  United  States  Is  a  Government 
employee;  $1  out  of  every  $5  spent  In  the 
United  States  for  goods  and  services  is  spent 
by  Goverrmient;  half  of  the  personal  income 
In  the  United  States  is  accounted  for  by  di- 
rect Government  payments;  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  lcx:al  govermnents  In  1956  was  $3.8 
billion;  10  years  later,  it  Is  $13.6  billion — an 
Increase  of  260  percent. 

Mind  you,  these  and  many  other  statistics 
are  before  the  impact  of  the  Great  Society  U 
registered.  On  that  score.  Senator  Dhiksen 
has  said:  "There  Is  no  conceivable  way  to 
estimate  Its  future  cost.  The  sky  Is  the 
limit."    And  he  Is  right. 

BUDGET 

All  of  the  foregoing  Is  the  basis  for  heavy 
taxes  now,  and  substantially  heavier  taxes 
in  the  futvire. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  demonstrates 
how  inescapable  is  this  result. 

Let  us  stop  being  kidded  about  an  economy 
budget  of  under  $100  billion.  There  has  been 
no  such  thing  since  1963  fiscal  year  budget 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
January  1962. 

A  year  ago,  much  was  made  of  a  budget 
which  "was  under  $100  billion."  The  Presi- 
dent's message  transmitting  It  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  arrived  on  January  21, 
1964.  On  that  very  day,  an  analysis  of  it 
was  presented  to  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
the  late  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee — 40  years  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  Missouri,  and  one 
of  the  congressional  field  marshals  for  his 
party.  During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
stated: 

"Contrary  to  impressions,  this  budget  is 
above,  not  below,  the  magic  mark  of  $100 
billion.  This  Is  the  third  straight  year  the 
asking  price  In  obllgational  authority  In  the 


President's  budget  crosses  the  $100  billion 
mark.  •  •  • 

"It  Is  actively  misleading  to  regard  this 
budget  as  being  below  the  $100  billion  mark. 
To  the  contrary,  this  Is  the  third  one  alxne 
that  peacetime  record  amount  ♦  •  •." 

Strong  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But 
their  speaker  was  a  wise,  competent,  and 
courageous  parliamentarian.  He  spoks 
words  that  are  recorded  In  unflinching  type 
in  the  congressional  archives,  however  wide- 
ly they  may  vary  from  frequent  press  re- 
leases and  oral  statements  coming  from  ono 
high  in  Government  official  circles.  If  it 
takes  a  budget  under  $100  billion  for  a 
championship  award  as  an  economizer, 
there  was  no  title  holder  In  1964,  or  in  1963. 

Nor  was  there  any  such  title  holder  on  that 
basis  in  1965.  notwithstanding  loud  and 
frequent  claims  to  the  contrary,  and  In  spite 
of  much  tall  talk  about  another  budget 
under  $100  billion. 

Is  the  budget  now  too  high? 

Make  up  your  own  minds  on  this  score, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  in  doing  so,  please 
recall  that  in  the  last  full  fiscal  year  under 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  the  budget 
was  at  a  level  of  $76  billion  as  against  a  level 
which  ciu-rently  approximates  $110   billion. 

The  meaning  of  this  budget  situation  in 
terms  of  a  happy  working  relationship  be- 
tween Government  and  business  Is  this:  That 
the  black  cloud  of  heavy,  burdensome,  and 
punitive  taxation  looms  large  tot  the  imme- 
diate future;  and  with  the  Immensity  of  the 
budget  figures  which  are  built  into  the  pres- 
ent Great  Society  program,  there  Is  absolute 
certainty  (In  addition  to  taxation)  of  the 
continuance  and  the  expansion  of  govern- 
mental competition  with  private  business. 

ACTIVrriES    OF   REGULATORY    BODIES 

Shortly  after  assuming  office.  President 
Johnson  told  a  group  of  businessmen  here  in 
Washington,  In  an  effort  to  set  the  tone  of 
his  administration  respecting  relationship 
between  Government  and  business:  "We  will 
not  harass  or  persecute  you;  banish  your  fear 
and  shed  your  doubts  and  renew  your 
hopes." 

A  short  time  later,  as  If  to  underscore  these 
reasstu'lng  words,  the  President  told  the 
heads  of  the  regulatory  agencies:  "A  moving 
and  prc^esslve  society  finds  oppressive,  dis- 
tracting. Irritating,  and  ultimately  Intoler- 
able the  heavy  hand  of  complacent  and  stat- 
ic regulation." 

About  the  same  time  the  President  was 
telling  the  business  community  to  banish 
its  fears,  as  I  have  quoted,  he  sent  a  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  for  500  more  investi- 
gators and  prosecutors  for  the  five  regulatory 
agencies:  FPC.  FTC.  FCC.  SEC.  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

How  the  employment  of  500  addltlonaJ  In- 
vestigators and  prosecutors  would  help  ban- 
ish the  businessman's  fears  and  make  the 
heavy  hand  of  complacent  and  static  regula- 
tions a  little  lighter  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. 

Perhaps  a  poll  taken  among  members  of 
this  audience  would  disclose  whether  or  not 
the  activities  of  Investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors, the  volumes  and  reams  of  question- 
naires and  paperwork  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  apparently  Insatiable  appetite  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  bvireaus  for  Informa- 
tion have  actually  decreased. 

ANTtrnUST   AND    MONOPOLY 

The  Department  of  Justice  persistently 
uses  Federal  might  to  prevent  mergers  which 
it  admits  have  no  effect  on  any  competitor, 
but  which  merely  confilct  with  a  current 
theory  held  within  the  Department  and 
which  uses  as  justification  a  statute  specifi- 
cally designed  to  prevent  unlawful  Injury 
to  competition. 

The  yardstick  being  used  dates  back  to 
1870.  It  would  be  more  fitting  to  think  in 
terms  of  one  designed  with  1970  In  mind. 
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While  the  antiquity  of  antitrust  laws  Is 
somewhat  to  blame,  more  often  It  is  In  the 
administration  by  enforcement  ^Senc\f3  ti\aX 
we  can  find  the  greatest  fault  together  with 
competition  for  Jurisdiction  among  various 
enforcement  agencies  with  each  having  con- 
flicting views  as  to  what  should  be  done  ana 

how 

Cooperation  with  Goveriunent  Is  fine  as  a 
general  slogan.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
those  brave  and  apparently  sage  words. 
"Come,  let  us  reason  together. " 

But  with  which  agency  In  Government  in 
particular  shall  there  be  cooperation,  even 
assuming  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  agency 
and  the  businessman  to  engage  In  such 
amicable  relationships? 
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EXAMPLE 

During  Senate  debate  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1960.  the  then  majority  leader  gave 
assurances  that  the  bank  mergers  were  then 
and  would  continue  to  be  exempt  from  the 
antimerger  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  bill  was  passed  on  the 
assumption  that  such  mergers  would  remain 
subject  to  supervision  and  approval  by  the 
banking  authorities;  namely,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  Governors,  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Subsequent  court  decisions,  however,  In 
the  Philadelphia.  Lexington,  and  Manufac- 
turers-Hanover cases  repudiated  all  this. 

Now  then,  no  Senate  majority  leader,  no 
President,  and  no  Congress  or  any  part  of  It 
can  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  a 
Supreme  Court  decision:  and  should  not  be. 
Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  apply 
this  business  of  "Come,  let  us  get  together 
and  reason."  This  is  so  because  the  case 
is  now  back  in  the  Congress  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  Senator  Robertson,  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  has  in- 
troduced a  corrective  bill  providing  that  su- 
pervision of  bank  mergers  be  restored  to  the 
Federal  banking  authorities. 

A  well-placed  word  or  a  message  from  the 
President  on  the  subject  on  which  he  has 
personal  and  technical  knowledge  would 
make  the  assurances  of  the  1960  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  come  true. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  such  will  be  the 
case,  and  that  current  rumors  are  false  in 
saying  that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Biidget— the  Presidents 
right  arm— wUl  oppose  the  Robertson  bill. 

TO    SUMMARIZE 

To  pledge  friendship  and  profess  a  desire 
for  an  acceptable  relationship  between  Gov- 
ernment and  business  is  one  thing. 

To  try  to  find  them  in  actual  existence 
these  days  is  something  else. 

If  the  examples  and  remarks  already  given 
are  not  enough,  bring  to  your  mind  some 
topics  such  as  these:  Packaging  and  label- 
ing bUl.  minimum  wage  increase,  double  pay 
for  overtime,  extended  coverage  in  Wage-and- 
Hour  Act.  35-hour  workweek,  summary  ex- 
tinction of  the  bracero  program,  repeal  of 
section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  expan- 
sion of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  by  administra- 
tive action,  expansion  of  the  Bacon  Act.  also 
by  Executive  order  or  action,  aspects  of  urban 
renewal  rent  subsidies  for  families  living  In 
nonprofit  housing  developments,  some  of 
which  must  be  occupied  by  tenants  paying 
their  own  way. 

Whatever  national  goals  are  decided  upon, 
their  success  will  depend  upon  the  private 
economy  growing  and  prospering. 

Without  that  growth,  such  goals  will  never 
be  approached. 

It  Is  the  private  economy  alone  that  can 
create  produce  wealth,  develop  and  keep 
up  to  date  In  a  way  and  degree  equal  to  the 
task.  It  has  the  Incentives,  positive  and 
negative,  to  get  this  done. 

It  is  subjected  to  the  daily  test  of  compe- 
tition     If  It  makes  wrong  decisions,  disci- 


plines assert  themselves  at  once — either  a 
loss  of  profits  or  corporate  extinction.  II 
there  are  a  minimum  of  errors,  profits  result. 
For  the  Government,  there  are  no  checks. 
The  most  erroneous  program,  once  started, 
can  roll  on  unchecked  Indefinitely  and  usu- 
ally does.  Since  there  is  no  competition  and 
since  profit  means  nothing  to  government 
there  Is  no  Incentive  or  reason  to  be  efficient 
or  productive. 

Knowing  of  this  Indispensable  role  of  pri- 
vate economy  In  attainment  of  national 
goals  Is  It  not  Incumbent  upon  the  owners 
and  managers  of  American  business  and  In- 
dustry to  use  their  strengths  as  a  deterrent 
against  that  Incessant  drive  for  ever-expand- 
ing Government  activity  which  can  end  In 
nothing   less  than  complete   domination? 

So  there  is  still  time.  Consensus  conform- 
ity is  not  yet  absolute.  Great  freedoms  can 
still  be  an  alternative  to  the  Great  Planned 
Society.  There  Is  still  time.  There  Is  still 
choice.  But  If  the  time  Is  not  used  to  make 
the  choice — we  may  run  out  of  both,  even 
as  to  wring  our  hands  and  pay  our  dues. 

Time  and  choice  will  not  compromise 
with  us.  The  advocates  of  central  authomy 
will  not  and  never  have  compromised.  To- 
day we  cannot  compromise.  We  must  make 
our  choice— and  It  must  become  our  life. 
Today  we  have  a  choice  and  the  choice  U 

yours.  .  ,        J   *_ 

That  Is  the  provocative  title  assigned  to 
me  today,  "The  Choice  Is  Yours." 

I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  same 
title  can  be  assigned  to  a  speaker  on  your 
program  10  years  from  now.  or  even  5 
years.  Some  people  wonder  whether  we  will 
still  have  a  choice  at  that  later  time. 

I  believe  we  will. 

The  choice  Is  yours — and  mine. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 
FOR  ADDRESS  AT  APPRECIATION 
DINNER 


Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  April  28  over  800  Republicans 
and  friends  honored  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Honorable  Everett 
McKiNLEY  DiRKSEN.  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, by  giving  an  appreciation  dinner 
at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

Members  of  Congress,  outstanding 
business  executives,  and  other  friends  ol 
Senator  Dirksen  were  in  attendance. 

On  this  occasion  Senator  Dirksen 
delivered  a  most  infonnative  and  in- 
teresting address  on  the  future  outlook 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  fellow  Re- 
publicans and  friends,  truly,  I  am  highly 
honored  by  your  presence  tonight.  I  am 
humbly  grateful  for  this  testimonial  occa- 
sion I  hope  that  even  in  modest  degree  I 
merit  this  expression  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence I  can  only  requite  It  by  continuing 
service  to  my  country  and  my  party  accord- 
ing to  my  lights  so  that  at  long  last  It  may 
be  said  that  I  made  some  telling  marks  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  mankind. 

In  larger  measure  your  salute  should  be 
tendered  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Thruston  Morton.  With  com- 
plete unselfishness  he  has  Journeyed  to  every 
corner  of  this  country  in  behalf  of  our  party 
and  its  candidates.  Busy  as  he  is  with  the 
important  work  of  the  Commerce  and 
Finance  Committees  of  the  Senate  he  has 
cheerfully  and  vigorously  pursued  his  duties 
as   chairman    of    the    Republican    National 


Senatorial      Campaign      Committee.    With 
high  devotion  he  has  undertaken  the  thank- 
less task  of  raising  funds  for  his  colleagues 
and  the  party.     He  has  done  a  superb  Job  In 
presenting  the  party  cause.    Tonight  may  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  we  give  Thruston 
Morton  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  as  a  modest 
token  of  our  deep  appreciation  for  his  work 
Your  presence  at  this  dinner  is  evidence 
of  your  faith  in  the  Republican  cause  de- 
spite the  reverses  we  have  suffered.    It  is  a 
measure   of   your   faith   in   the   Republican 
Party  as  the  real  hope  for  preserving  our  free 
system  against  the  deeper  and  deeper  intru- 
sions of  government  Into  the  affairs  of  the 
people.     Yovir  presence  is  an  Impressive  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  party  and  forti- 
fies our  hope  for  victory  as  we  approach  the 
campaign  of  1966. 

Both  In  the  past  and  In  the  present  there 
Is  plenty  to  sustain  our  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  Republican  vote  In  1964  was  10  million 
greater  than  in  1936.  It  was  5  million  great- 
er than  In  1940.  It  was  5  million  greater 
than  in  1944.  It  was  5  million  greater  than 
In  1948.  It  was  equal  to  the  Democrat  vote 
in  1952.  It  was  1  million  greater  than  the 
Democrat  vote  in  1960.  It  was  topped  only 
once  by  the  Democrat  or  the  Republican  loser 
in  the  last  28  years.  This  record  does  not 
sustain  the  cry  of  despair,  disaster  and  catas- 
trophe which  was  heard  after  the  election  of 

1964.  ^         ,     , 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  local 
elections  in  which  the  results  clearly  Indi- 
cate a  resurgence  of  Republican  spirit.  U 
the  bold  and  determined  spirit  manifested 
by  the  party  workers  Is  a  hint  of  what  lies 
ahead  we  can  cheerfully  and  confidently  face 
the  elections  of  1966  and  thereafter  with  a 
high  and  resolute  hope  of  victory. 

The  same  passion  which  encompassed  our 
defeat  in  1964  can  be  the  same  passion  and 
the  same  force  to  produce  victory  In  the  days 
ahead.  The  campaign  of  1964  was  so  basi- 
cally one  of  fear  which  had  a  real  Impact  on 
the  people.  The  basic  propositions,  how- 
ever, on  which  we  stand  are  those  upon 
which  we  have  based  our  case  before  and 
which  are  fundamental  tenets  of  the  party. 
The  proposition  Is  peace  and  the  "trigger 
happy"  sloganeers  will  find  little  in  the  rec- 
ord to  bring  them  cheer  and  comfort  as  they 
face  the  electorate  In  the  future.  It  is  not 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  that  will 
count  but  that  we  have  been  in  Vietnam  too 
long     without     decisive     and     encouraging 

results.  ,,         . 

The  proposition  still  Is  the  spending  or 
blUlons  of  borrowed  money  over  and  above 
the  heavy  taxes  at  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels  and  the  open  Invitation  to  destructive 
Inflation  which  goes  with  It. 

The  proposition  still  Is  burdensome  taxes_ 
Today  the  taxgatherer  at  all  levels  takes  25 
percent  of  the  national  Income.  The  boast 
of  reduced  taxes  at  the  Federal  level  and 
their  effect  on  individual  incomes  will  van- 
ish when  we  make  It  crystal  clear  that  re- 
ductions are  more  than  offset  by  increasing 
levies  at  local  levels  and  by  the  indirect  bw- 
dens  placed  upon  the  people  as  well  as  the 
eroding  away  of  purchasing  power  by 
inflation.  .  , 

The  proposition  Is  the  growing  concentra- 
tion of  power  m  the  Federal  Central  Govern- 
ment. Phrased  another  way  it  is  the  propo- 
sition of  big  government.  One  out  of  every 
six  workers  in  the  United  States  Is  a  Gov- 
ernment employee.  Today  It  totals  1 2  nui- 
llon.  Fifteen  years  ago  It  was  but  7  m'l^f"; 
As  the  number  of  farmers  diminishes  tne 
rolls  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  go  up 
and  now  stands  at  110,000.  Other  agencies 
of  government  have  proliferated  to  unoe- 
llovable  size.  Truly  this  Is  the  day  of  gar- 
gantvian  government. 

The  proposition  Is  freedom.  More  anu 
more  It  Is  no  longer  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned but  rather  the  consent  of  the  GO'f'^" 
ment  which  must  be  obtained  In  the  coduci 
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of  commerce  and  business.  More  and  more 
the  SUtes  and  communities  become  sub- 
servient. Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
eovemments  has  risen  from  3.8  billion  in 
1956  to  13.6  billion  in  1966,  an  increase  of 
260  percent.  Federal  funds  returned  to  State 
and  local  governments  now  equal  14  percent 
of  their  revenues  and  with  this  dependence 
upon  the  Federal  Government  there  goes  the 
culet  and  steady  erosion  of  freedom. 

The  proposition  is  foreign  aid.  Twenty 
rears  after  a  single  paragraph  in  the  speech 
of  George  Marshall  Initiated  the  Marshall 
Dlan  and  after  the  expenditure  of  110  bil- 
lions we  are  still  loaning,  granting,  assisting 
on  a  worldwide  basis  and  the  end  Is  not  in 
sieht  We  cannot  forever  redress  the  griev- 
ances and  assume  the  burdens  of  this  entire 

world. 

The  proposition  Is  our  vanishing  prestige 
as  a  world  leader.  Once  our  party  was 
charged  with  impairing  our  prestige  abroad. 
Lift  your  eyes  in  any  direction  and  one  can 
say  that  our  prestige  has  been  aU  but  de- 
stroyed. 

The  proposition  Is  respect  for  our  country. 
Our  embassies  have  been  picketed  and  as- 
saulted. Our  flag  has  been  hauled  down  and 
desecrated.  Our  citizens  have  been  hiunlli- 
ated  Little  Caesars  have  Insulted  our  pride 
and  it  is  high  time  that  we  retrieve  our 
prestige  everywhere  In  the  world. 

The  proposition  Is  domestic  tranquillity. 
Long  ago  Jefferson  wrote  that  among  other 
things  the  people  intended  this  Government 
to  insure  domestic  tranquillity.  There  is  a 
strange  current  of  uneasiness  in  the  land.  It 
springs  from  strife  and  demonstrations,  from 
crime  and  violence,  from  student  upheavals 
and  a  strange  and  growing  Incapacity  for 
living  with  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  of 
serenity  and  tranquillity.  The  test  of  any  ad- 
ministration Is  not  merely  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation  but  the  tranquillity  and  basic 
contentment  of  the  people. 

The  proposition  Is  the  preservation  of  a 
vital,  vigorous  two-party  system.  Govern- 
ment is  dangerously  unbalanced.  Top- 
heavy  majorities  In  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress come  unhappily  close  to  one-party 
government.  It  becomes  a  seedbed  for 
bureaucratic  government  and  partiality.  A 
top  Issue  in  the  elections  of  1966  will  be  the 
preservation  of  this  two-party  system  which 
for  175  years  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  average  age  is  lowering  in  this  Na- 
tion and  young  Americans  are  going  to  pay 
the  bills  which  this  generation  so  carelessly 
piles  up  but  they  are  beginning  to  ask  ques- 
tions. For  us  to  say  what  fun  it  would  be 
if  our  great-grandchildren  could  see  how 
much  fun  we  are  having  in  spending  that 
which  they  In  their  day  will  have  to  pay 
back,  may  evoke  a  polite  smile  but  down  deep, 
young  America  Is  beginning  to  appreciate 
what  the  bitter  legacy  will  be. 

It  was  written  hi  the  Holy  Book  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  Is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
We  can  say  that  the  fear  for  peace,  sectirlty, 
solvency,  soundness,  tranquillity,  freedom, 
prestige,  all  become  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern and  then  become  a  matter  of  political 
action.  Tonight  we  witness  an  Impressive 
beginning. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
presents  a  type  of  problem  to  the  United 
States  which  in  recent  years  has  become 
all  too  familiar,  in  all  too  many  spots  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  revolution  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  installing  a  self- 
avowed  democratic  head  of  state,  who  is 
in  reality  either  a  sympathizer  or  front- 
man  for  the  Communists,  supported  by 
the  Communists  in  an  effort  to  secure 


control  and  domination  over  one  more 
country. 

As  the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  pointed 
out  yesterday,  in  his  timely  and  forth- 
right speech  on  the  Senate  floor,  there 
is  a  convincing  parallel  between  Juan 
Bosch  and  Fidel  Castro,  and  between  the 
current  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  the  events  in  Cuba  preceding 
Castro's  takeover. 

For  all  the  similarities,  however,  there 
is  one  significant,  refreshing,  and  en- 
couraging difference  between  the  current 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
those  which  took  place  in  Cuba  and  so 
many  other  target  countries  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  difference,  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
attitude  and  action  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  difference  is  all  important.  In- 
stead of  being  too  late  with  too  little,  the 
United  States  has  acted  with  dispatch 
and  decision  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  freedom. 

There  is  little  doubt,  of  course,  that 
the  President  will  be  subjected  to  a  loud 
chorus  of  criticism,  not  only  from  abroad, 
but  probably  from  within  the  country  as 
well.  Before  the  criticism  starts,  tliose 
who  support  the  President's  resolute  ac- 
tion should  make  their  support  known. 
I  am  sure  that  the  President  will  have 
the  support  of  a  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans for  this  action  on  the  Dominican 
crisis. 

It  was  announced  this  morning  that 
the  United  States  was  sending  two  bat- 
talions of  paratroops  to  support  the  ap- 
proximately 1,500  U.S.  marines  already 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  prompt 
action  may  well  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  Communist  domination  in  an- 
other Caribbean  country. 

I  commend  the  President  for  the  dis- 
patch and  firm  resolve  with  which  he 
has  met  this  challenge.  It  has  been  many 
years,  indeed,  since  Americans  have  had 
occasion  for  such  pride  and  confidence 
in  their  Government's  handling  of  a  for- 
eign crisis. 


ALL         DEFENSE         CONTRACTORS 
SHOULD  INITIATE   AN   AFFIRMA- 
TIVE PROGRAM  OF  COST  REDUC- 
TION IN  PERFORMANCE  OF  DE- 
FENSE CONTRACTS 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  statement  which  was  released  by  the 
President  of  the   United  States  under 
date  of  April  28,  1965,  regarding  certain 
matters  with  reference  to  defense  con- 
tractors. 

In  this  statement,  the  President 
enumerates  that  in  December  of  1963,  he 
requested  all  defense  contractors  to  initi- 
ate immediately  "an  affirmative  program 
of  cost  reduction  in  the  performance  of 
defense  contracts." 

The  objectives  stated  in  the  guidelines, 
as  he  reviews  them,  are  set  forth  in  this 
statement.  The  statement  also  includes 
a  statement  by  the  President  with  refer- 
ence to  the  speed  and  effectiveness  with 
which  our  Nation's  defense  industi-y  has 
responded  to  the  challenge  and  his  grati- 
fication. 

This  statement  deserves  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  not  only  to 


benefit  contractors,  who  are  interested 
parties  in  such  matters,  but  also  the 
general  public.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  from  the  White 
House  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    BY    THE    PRESIDENT 

On  December  2.  1963,  I  requested  that  all 
defense  contractors  initiate  Immediately  "an 
affirmative  program  of  cost  reduction  in  the 
performance  of  defense  contracts."  Subse- 
quently, the  Department  of  Defense  Issued 
guidelines  defining  an  effective  contractor- 
cost-reduction  program  to  contractors  hav- 
ing an  annual  volvune  of  defense  sales  In 
excess  of  $5  million,  exclusive  of  firm  fixed- 
price  contracts.  The  objectives  stated  in 
those  guidelines  were: 

1.  Intensify  efforts  by  Individual  con- 
tractors to  achieve  cost  reductions  in  the 
performance  of  defense  contracts. 

2.  Establish  criteria  for  operating  a  con- 
tractor-cost-reduction program. 

3.  Provide  for  regular  review  and  evalua- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  con- 
tractors' individual  cost-reduction  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Asstire  that  the  effectiveness  of  a  con- 
tractor's cost-reduction  program  will  be 
taken  Into  account  In  making  future  source 
selections  and  In  determining  contractor 
profit  and  fee  rates. 

5.  Provide  appropriate  public  recognition 
to  contractors  who  have  achieved  significant 
cost  reductloiis. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  78  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  defense  contractors,  with  a 
total  of  205  major  plants  or  dlvisionB.  have 
now  Joined  us  In  this  vital  effort,  and  that 
reports  of  their  considerable  accomplish- 
ments are  now  being  evaluated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  first  of  these 
semiannual  reports  covers  cost  reductions 
for  the  previous  6-month  period,  based  on 
the  individual  contractor's  fiscal  year. 

During  March  and  April,  defense  contrac- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  cotmtry  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  advanced  planning  brief- 
ings for  industry  at  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  and  Washington.  D.C. 
These  briefings,  which  are  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association,  are 
providing  opportunities  for  defense  con- 
tractors to  display  the  many  impressive  cost 
reduction  ideas  which  they  have  already 
put  Into  practice  and  of  which  they  are 
Justifiably  proud. 

The  speed  and  effectiveness  with  which 
ovtr  Nation's  defense  Industry  has  responded 
to  this  challenge  is  not  surprising,  but  it  Is 
gratifying.  The  contractors  engaged  In  this 
important  effort  have  pledged  a  dollar's 
value  for  every  dollar  spent,  and  this  value 
Is  being  reflected  in  lower  costs  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  their  national  defense. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
SETS  HEARINGS  ON  BERNSTEIN 
COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENT  STATISTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Bernstein  committee,  which  has 
been  meeting  for  2  years,  has  published 
its  report  on  balance-of-payments  sta- 
tistics. This  Is  a  very  important  and 
controversial  report. 

The  report  recommends  that  we  stop 
measuring  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being 
measured  now,  and  promote  the  use  of 
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a  new  concept  which  gives  sharply  dif- 
ferent numerical  results. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics,  I  announce  that  our 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  begin- 
ning on  Tuesday,  May  11.  Dr.  Bernstein, 
chairman  of  the  Bernstein  committee, 
will  appear,  accompanied  by  the  very 
distingxiished  panel  of  economists  who 
filed  the  report  with  him.  These  econo- 
mists are  Richard  E.  Caves,  professor  of 
economics.  Harvard  University;  George 
Garvy,  economic  adviser.  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York;  Walter  E. 
Hoadley,  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.;  Hari-y  G.  Johnson, 
professor  of  economics.  University  of 
Chicago;  Peter  B.  Kenen,  professor  of 
economics,  Columbia  University;  Roy  L. 
Reiei"son,  senior  vice  president.  Bankers 
Trust  Co.;  and  Charles  P.  Schwartz,  As- 
sistant Director,  Western  Hemisphere 
Department,  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

These  men  are  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished economists  and  experts  in 
this  field  in  the  world.  After  the  hear- 
ings, we  shall  have  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment and  other  witnesses  who  oppose 
the  views  of  the  Bernstein  committee. 
We  shall  try  to  obtain  as  balanced  and 
comprehensive  a  picture  of  the  recom- 
mendations as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  report.  The  policies 
determined  by  Congress  relating  to  the 
balance  of  payments  cover  a  grreat 
many  fields:  the  foreign  aid  program, 
participation  In  financing  international 
organizations,  tax  policy,  policies  re- 
lated to  military  operations,  monetary 
policy,  and  a  variety  of  Treasury  policies, 
as  well  as  many  private  banking  and 
business  policies. 

Generally,  the  wisdom  of  these  policies 
must  be  based  on  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive statistics  in  regard  to  balance  of 
payments.  This  study  explores  in  depth 
and  detail  how  these  statistics  can  best 
be  improved.  It  goes  far  beyond  a  sim- 
ple recommendation  of  the  statistical 
change  that  has  caught  the  headlines. 

I  invite  attention,  for  example,  to  the 
recommendations  in  the  summary  of 
findings  and  recommendations,  which  I 
read  briefly: 

Benchmark  data  against  which  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  current  estimates  are  out 
of  date  or  lacking  for  many  types  of  interna- 
tional transactions.  For  example,  no  thor- 
ough study  of  travel  expenditures  has  ever 
been  made.  The  current  estimate  of  for- 
eigners' earnings  from  their  investments  In 
U.S.  corporate  stocks  Is  based  on  estimates  of 
their  holdings  derived  in  part  from  an  analy- 
sis of  U.S.  withholding  tax  returns  for  the 
year  1949.  No  census  of  US.  direct  invest- 
ments abroad  has  been  taken  since  1957,  al- 
though such  investments  are  estimated  to 
have  nearly  doubled  since  then  •   •   •. 

A  large  statistical  discrepancy — the  "net 
errors  and  omissions"  item — indicates  an  in- 
ability to  Identify  or  measure  a  large  volume 
of  international  transactions,  and  to  in- 
terpret developments.  For  instance,  the 
deficit  settled  by  official  transactions  dimin- 
ished by  about  $1  billion  from  1962  to  1963. 
Yet  the  available  data  on  trade,  services,  and 
capital  transactions  identify  only  about  $250 
million  of  this  Improvement.  Larger 
changes,  favorable  to  the  extent  of  about 
$750  million,  remain  unidentified  in  net  er- 
rors and  omissions. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition  to  this 
area  of  prospective  improvement,  the 
study  pointed  out  that: 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  analyze  the  signifi- 
cance of  changes  in  trade  without  proper 
and  reliable  indexes  of  export  and  import 
prices.  Yet  such  basic  information  is  not 
available  in  a  dependable  form. 

I  read  another  paragiaph  from  this 
analysis: 

A  good  deal  of  significant  work  on  balance- 
of-payments  analysis  Is  being  done  by  econo- 
mists in  universities  and  in  business.  For 
them,  as  well  as  for  other  users  of  the  statis- 
tics, it  is  essential  to  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  coverage,  composition,  and 
derivation  of  every  item  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  tables  and  related  data.  The  last 
baiance-of-payments  manual  was  published 
by  the  Commerce  Department  in  1952  and 
is  now  seriously  out  of  date.  A  new  version 
is  urgently  needed.  Other  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  data  on  inter- 
national transactions  should  also  publish  new 
descriptions  of  their  methodology.  A  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  way  in  which  mer- 
chandise trade  statistics  are  compiled  was 
last  published  by  the  Bvireau  of  the  Census 
in  1950.  The  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  never  published  a  full  account 
of  their  systems  of  data  collection  •   •   *. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  a  great 
many  areas  where  improvement  in  the 
statistics  can  very  greatly  help  us  base 
our  judgments  in  this  field  on  accurate 
information. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  re- 
port and  because  it  is  so  comprehensive, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  certain  parts  of  it  from 
pages  32  and  33,  34,  38  and  39,  40,  43  and 
44,  59,  66,  67,  82,  83,  97,  109-121,  and 
172  and  173. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  committee  has  been  impressed  by  the 
scope  and  detail  of  the  foreign  trade  statis- 
tics program  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
undertaking  of  very  large  proportions,  and 
it  produces,  mainly  to  meet  industry's  needs, 
a  wealth  of  highly  detailed  data  far  beyond 
what  is  expected  of  the  typical  economic  sta- 
tistics program.  It  has  been  the  object  of 
continuous  professional  scrutiny  both  within 
and  outside  the  Government.  We  have 
found  that  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  data  are 
highly  regarded  among  the  statisticians  of 
leading  trading  nations. 

Although  well  designed  for  other  purposes, 
the  trade  data  have  not  been  good  enough  to 
meet  the  increasingly  demanding  require- 
ments of  the  balance  of  payments  and  of 
economic  analysis  of  foreign  trade.  Because 
merchandise  trade  constitutes  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  total  international  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, recommendations  to  improve  these 
data  deserve  high  priority. 

The  committee  regards  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  use  of  the  trade  statistics  as  at  least 
equal  In  national  Importance  with  other 
uses.  In  the  absence  of  overriding  consid- 
erations, we  assume  therefore  that  the  trade 
data  should  conform  in  concept  reasonably 
closely  to  balance-of-payments  needs;  should 
be  collected  so  as  to  provide  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  reliability  in  the  context  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  with  regard  to  valuation 
and  timing:  should  be  presented  in  a  form 
convenient  for  economic  analysis;  and  should 
be  easily  available  to  analysts,  both  private 


and  governmental.  The  provision  of  data 
properly  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  tlie 
balance  of  payments  and  to  related  needs  ol 
foreign  trade  analysis  must  be  recognized  as 
a  major  statistical  need  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Responsibility  for  this  should  be 
assumed  primarily  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
behalf  of  the  agencies  administering  the 
trade  statistics  program,  and  by  all  other 
agencies  whose  cooperation  is  essential  to 
the  program. 

I'he  procedures  which  generate  the  export 
and  Import  statistics,  even  if  perfectly  ad- 
ministered, would  still  provide  data  that 
would  need  adjustments  for  which  the  nec- 
essary information  is  not  now  at  hand.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  sources  of  error  have 
been  identified,  and  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  they  may  seriously 
affect  the  reliability  of  the  data  for  balance- 
of-payments  purposes. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  immense  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  the  measurement  of  for- 
eign trade  has  grown  so  large,  absorbed  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Census  budget, 
and  occasioned  so  much  planning  effort, 
without  more  adequate  attention  being  given 
to  the  problem  of  meeting  the  requirement* 
of  the  balance-of-payments  accounts.  In 
particular,  we  feel  that  the  proper  valuation 
of  shipments  has  been  neglected.  The  latest 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  import  valuation  is 
15  years  old;  and  there  has  never  been  a  study 
of  the  adequacy  of  export  valuation.  Re- 
cently, a  massive  new  attack  on  the  inac- 
curacy of  import  data  has  been  launched  at 
the  Customs  Bureau  with  inadequate  con- 
cern about  the  validity  of  the  valuations  of 
most  of  the  trade.  In  the  export  field,  a  re- 
cent carefully  planned  research  effort  has 
been  concerned  with  commodity  classifica- 
tion alone  and  not  at  all  with  valuation. 

Meeting  the  requirements  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  statistics  should  require  no  in- 
crease In  the  resources  devoted  to  Census 
tabulation  of  foreign  trade  statistics.  In- 
deed, the  immediate  needs  of  the  balance- 
of-i>ayments  compilers  could  be  met  by  sam- 
ple surveys  or  other  statistical  procedures 
costing  only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  more 
than  $1  million  recently  provided  for  the 
special  checking  of  imports  of  Customs.  It 
would  seem  that  some  reallocation  of  re- 
sources within  the  existing  program  might 
increase  the  total  usefulness  of  the  data. 

The  Census  Bureau  (with  BPD  coopera- 
tion) should  promptly  make  studies  to  dis- 
cover and  measure  sources  of  error  In  valua- 
tion, coverage,  timing,  and  other  aspects  of 
trade  data  for  balance-of-payments  purposes. 
These  studies  should  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  an  immediate  sample  study  of  im- 
port and  export  transactions  and  an  Inquiry 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  export  reporting  on  the 
Canadian  border.  Since  the  committee  has 
found  little  evidence  of  error  of  known  mag- 
nitude, but  rather  grounds  for  suspicion  and 
concern,  because  too  little  is  known  about 
the  quality  of  the  data,  a  first  urgent  task 
is  one  of  immediate  reconnaissance  which  at 
least  can  indicate  the  amount  of  error  now  in 
the  data  and  at  best  may  suggest  remedial 
action.  Special  surveys  now  urgently 
needed  should  be  followed  by  a  program  of 
continuing  checks  on  quality.  The  pend- 
ing study  of  export  values  Is  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection. If  systematic  biases  appear,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  developing 
adjustment  factors.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  possible  studies  of  the  consist- 
ency of  our  statistics  with  those  compiled 
by  our  trading  partners  to  cover  the  same 
flows  of  exports  or  Imports. 

The  Census  Bureau  should  take  steps  im- 
mediately to  make  Instructions  for  reporting 
the  value  of  exports  and  imports  insofar 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  balance-oi- 
payments  concepts.  It'  necessary,  these 
steps  should  include  chabges  in  legislation. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  p/stpone  all  improve- 
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mpnts  until  the  results  of  exploratory  studies 
^e  available.     It  Is  already  clear  that,  for 
both  imports  and  exports,  existing  reporting 
reouirements   depart    from    balance-of-pay- 
ments concepts  for  reasons  which  the  com- 
mittee cannot  accept.    The  rule  that  exports 
,re  to  be  valued  at  cost  If  not  sold  Is  incon- 
sistent with   the   balance   of   payments   ap- 
oroa'-h    inconsistent  with  the  approach  of 
the   Census   Bureau    in   compiling   data   on 
domestic  shipments,  vague  as  an  operating 
instruction,      and     unnecessary.     Similarly, 
the  requirement  that  all  imports,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties    be  valued  according  to  an  artificial 
formula   for   tariff    valuation    departs   from 
balance-of-payments       concepts.       Without 
questioning  the  need  for  the  tariff  valua- 
tion rule  for  tariff  purposes,  we  believNB  that 
for  most  imports,  for  which  this  rule  has  no 
ooerational  relevance,  valuation  should  be  at 
.^e  actual  payments  value  on  an  f  .o.b.  port 
of   export    basis.    Perhaps    sufficient    data 
could  be  obtained  on  the  documents  to  al- 
low for  such  a  valuation  of  ad  valorem  duti- 
able products  as  well. 

The  Census  and  Customs  Bureaus,  in  their 
day-to-day  operations,  should  broaden  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  data  to 
insure  coverage  of  all  matters— particularly 
wauation— important  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   In  the  systematic   effort  currently 
devoted  to  insuring  and  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  foreign  trade  data,  particular  attention 
should    be    given    to    balance-of-payments 
statistical  needs.    The  current  quality  im- 
provement program  for  export  statistics  at 
Census,  aimed  at  educating  shippers  to  re- 
port more   accurately,  could   be  broadened 
beyond  the  problem  of  commodity  classifica- 
tion    For  both  Imports  and  exports,  educa- 
tional  efforts   to   impress   on   shippers   the 
importance  of  accurate  reporting,  together 
with  reliance  on  penalties  for  Incorrect  re- 
porting, would  seem  to  have  promise. 

Census    should    accelerate    Its    efforts    to 
present  Its  foreign  trade  statistics  in  a  way 
more  suitable   for   economic    analysis.    We 
commend  the  current  plans  and  efforts  in 
this  direction.    We  urge  the  early  publica- 
tion of  both  import  and  export  data  in  terms 
of  the  "end-use"  classification  illustrated  in 
table  IV  of  chapter  10.    The  conunitttfe  is 
not  qualified  to  Judge  the  requirements  of 
national  security  as  they  relate  to  the  pub - 
Ucatlon  of  data  on  foreign  trade  in  military 
goods.    We  are  gratified,  however,  that  the 
recent  review  of  the  publication  rules  re- 
lating to  the  special  category  commodities 
haa    resulted    in    some    simplification.    We 
hope  that  attention  wUl  also  be   given  to 
niles  affecting  the  publication  of  data  on 
military    grant-aid    exports,    and    that    this 
review  will  result  In  a  more  intelligible  body 
of  foreign  trade  statistics.    We  urge  further 
Inquiry  Into  whether  the  needs  of  most  users 
would  not  be  more  adequately  met  by  pub- 
lishing the  detailed  statistics  of  imports  on  a 
"general  hnports"  basis,  which  are  now  avail- 
able   only    for    reference.     Publication    of 
"Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States"  as  an  annual  reference  com- 
pendium should  be  resumed  promptly. 

The  Census  Bureai.  should  prepare 
promptly  a  new  descriptive  statement  cover- 
ing the  trade  data  and  the  procedures 
Whereby  they  are  compiled.  This  is  a  corol- 
lary to  the  improvement  of  the  publication 
programs.  An  updating  of  the  last  defini- 
tive descriptive  and  methodological  state- 
ment, which  relates  to  the  data  for  1946,  Is 
long  overdue. 


APPRAISAL     AND     RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prom  the  foregoing  description  of  the  na- 
ture and  methods  of  estimation  of  the  travel 
accounts,  it  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  the 
statistics  varies  widely  among  the  different 
categories  of  travel,  and  that  there  is  con- 
siderable room  for  improvement  in  compo- 


nents accounting  for  large  proportions  of  the 
total.     The  sizable  revisions,  in  both  absolute 
and  relative  terms,  made  In  the  travel  esti- 
mates of  recent  years  emphasize  the  tenuous- 
ness  of  current  figures.     Thus  the  1962  esti- 
mate   of    total   travel   receipts   was   revised 
downward  by  over  $50  million  between  June 
1963   and  June   1964.     (Much   greater   revi- 
sions have  been  necessary  for  1960  and  1961; 
yet    the    flgtires    for    receipts    from    Mexico, 
which  are  much  less  firmly  based  than  the 
others   and   account   for   one-fourth   of  the 
total,  have  not  been  significantly  revised.) 
The  committee  has  refrained  from  making 
sweeping  reconunendations  for  dramatic  im- 
provements in  the  travel  data,  realizing  that 
for  some  of  the  components  substantial  im- 
provement would  require  a  vast  increase  in 
expenditure  on  data  collection  and  process- 
ing— more  than  would  be  warranted  by  the 
Importance  of  this  account  In  the  balance  of 
payments.     Thus  a  very  substantial  sum  of 
money  might  have  to  be  spent  on  improving 
the  estimates  of  receipts  from  travelers  from 
overseas  in  order  to  obtain  a  substantially 
improved  estimate  of  an  item  now  running 
at  about  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
We    therefore    confine    our    observations    to 
points  where  Improvement  could  be  obtained 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  additional  ex- 
penditure,   and    to    some    general    matters. 
Also,  we  confine  our  recommendations  to  ob- 
jectives reasonably  related  to  balance-of-pay- 
ments analysis,  realizing  that  additional  data 
may   be   demanded  for   travel  analysis   and 
promotion  which  will  not  necessarily  be  pro- 
vided by  the  program  recommended  and  may 
require  other  measures. 

The  BPD  should  make  an  on-the-spot 
study  of  Mexican  border  area  payments,  and 
of  the  characteristics  of  Uie  border  area  labor 
force  with  the  objective  of  establishing  a 
system  for  sampling  expenditures  by  both 
Mexican  and  United  States  border  crossers. 
The  most  unsatisfactory  statistics  are  the 
estimates  of  expenditures  by  border  crossers 
at  the  Mexican  border.  The  chief  problems 
here  concern  the  adequacy  of  net  currency 
flows  as  a  measure  of  the  net  travel  expendi- 
ture in  Mexico  by  United  States  border 
crossers,  the  method  of  estimating  expendi- 
ture per  border  crossing,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Income  and  expenditure  of  Mexicans 
working  in  the  United  States. 

The  BPD  should  explore  means  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  sampling  of  expendi- 
tures  by   United    States   travelers   to   areas 
other  than  Canada.    For  certain  groups  of 
United  States  travelers  other  than  Mexican 
border  crossers,  the  response  rates,  and  to 
some  degree  the  numbers  of  responses,  are  so 
low  as  to  make  the  resulting  estimates  sub- 
ject to  a  high  margin  of  error.     These  groups 
Include  travelers  to  the  Mexican  Interior  and 
sea  travelers  returning  to  ports  other  than 
New  York.     The  quality  of  information  on 
these  sectors  of  the  travel  accounts  could  be 
improved  by  more  frequent  distribution  of 
questionnaires,    and    experimentation    with 
the  design  of  the  questionnaires;  perhaps  an 
abbreviated   questionnaire   would   result   in 
better  response  rates.    Recognizing  the  very 
ereat   difficulties    Involved,    we    nevertheless 
uree  further  effort  to  obtain  some  measure 
of  bias  resulting  from  nonresponse,  for  ex- 
ample, through  periodic  interviewing  of  sam- 
ples of  returning  travelers. 

The  BPD  should  seek  to  Improve  the  sam- 
DllnK  coverage  of  questionnaires  distributed 
to  oversea  visitors  by  the  distribution  of  more 
questionnaires  and  by  more  effective  means 
of  soliciting  cooperation,  such  as   the   dis- 
tribution   through    oversea    consular    offices 
now  being  tested.    For  visitors  from  overseas 
the  response  rate  Is  so  low  as  to  raise  serious 
doubts  about  the  reliability  of  the  estimates 
of  their  expenditures  in  this  country.    Un- 
fortunately, there  are  important  obstacles  to 
the   improvement   of   these   data.     In    par- 
ticular,  there   are   limits   to   the   extent   to 
which    U.S     authorities    can    press    foreign 


visitors  to  complete  their  questionnaires  be- 
fore leaving  the  country.  Nevertheless,  some 
effort  along  the  lines  indicated  above  Is  war- 
ranted. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  Increase 
efficiency  In  the  processing  of  the  Uavel  ques- 
tionnaires by  greater  use  of  mechanical  and 
electronic  equipment.  A  substantial  amount 
of  time  is  devoted  by  the  staff  of  the  BPD  to 
the  editing  of  questionnaires  prior  to  tabula- 
tion and  statistical  manipulation.  By 
greater  use  of  mechanical  and  electronic 
equipment  much  of  this  time  could  be  saved 
and  could  be  reallocated  to  improving  the 
quality  of  the  sampling  procedures  for  col- 
lecting data.  We  understand  a  beginning 
has  already  been  made  in  the  use  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  in  this  work. 

The  BPD  should  resume,  through  appropri- 
ate channels,  discussion  with  the  transporta- 
tion companies  of  the  question  of  distribut- 
ing questionnaires  to  travelers  in  the  course 
of  their  return  journeys,  and  should  explore 
the  feasibility  of  an  international  agreeihent 
for  the   joint  collection  of  travel  data.     A 
major  difficulty  in  the  sampling  of  expendi- 
tures is  that  U.S.  travelers  receive  question- 
naires after  their  return,  and  foreign  visitors 
on  arrival;  a  much  better  response  could  be 
obtained  if  questionnaires  were  distributed 
for  completion  dtu-ing  the  traveler's  return 
journey.     This  procedure  would  require  the 
cooperation  of  the  airline  and  shipping  com- 
panies     These   companies  are  reluctant  to 
assume  such  a  responsibility,  in  large  part 
because   they  believe   that  it  might  oblige 
them  to  distribute  questionnaires  for  every 
country  on  any  transportation  route.     This 
particular  difficulty  would  be  greatly  reduced 
by  international  arrangements  for  the  joint 
collection  of  travel  data. 

In  the  Interest  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
the  committee  recommends  extension  of  the 
practice  of  collaborating  with  the  statistical 
offices  of  other  countries  in  the  compilation 
of  travel  statistics.  The  committee  is  aware 
that  some  might  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
practice  of  the  BPD  of  relying  on  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  estimates 
of  Canadian  travel  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  and  of  the  major  part  of  U.S. 
travel  expenditures  in  Canada.  It  finds,  how- 
ever that  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  daU 
used  in  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  travel 
accoimts  is  satisfactory  for  the  purpose.  In 
general  it  feels  that  further  opportunities 
for  international  collaboration  should  be 
sought. 


APPRAISAL  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  general  picture  which  emerges  is  that 
a  large  nvunber  of  compromises  and  approxi- 
mations are  used  to  obtain  the  transporta- 
tion estimates.     Many  of  the  difficulties  In- 
volve very  minor  items,  and  more  elaborate 
collection    procedures    would    not    be    war- 
ranted.   Some  weaknesses  exist,  however,  in 
the  collection  of  major  items,  and  these  call 
into  question  the  quality  of  the  transporta- 
tion account.     Evidence  of  difficulties  faced 
in  the  recent  past,  which  have  presumably 
been  overcome,  may  be  seen  in  recent  large 
revisions  of  previously  published  estimates 
Thus  total  transportation  receipts  for  1962 
have  been  revised  upward  by  $180  million,  or 
10  percent.    Despite  recent  progress,  however, 
the  committee  believes  that  additional  ef- 
forts to  secure  better  data  should  definitely 

be  made.  ,  ,.„ 

The  BPD  should  undertake  to  Improve  its 
estimates  of  U.S.  ocean  freight  receipts  by 
whaTeve?  means  seem  most  Practicable  and 
fruitful-increasing  the  contacts  ^^i^h  ship- 
ping companies,  making  reports  on  BE-30 
Mandatory,  periodic  benchmark  surveys    or 

other  measures  that  ^ ^^^f. ^^"^^.^et- 
suggest.  The  resources  needed  for  contact 
SI  shipping  companies  to  discuss  reporting 
pricedures  exceed  those  "ow  permitted  un- 
Ser  the  budget  of  the  BPD-^The  ^/^^^^^^J  °^ 
U  S    receipts  from  ocean  shipping  could  be 
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significantly  In  error  tccaiise  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  identifying  tlie  proper  reporting  agent 
and  of  adjusting  the  sample  upward.  The 
efforts  of  the  BPD  to  place  the  responsibility 
for  reporting  a  shipping  transaction  on  tlie 
company  carrying  out  the  transaction  Is 
praiseworthy. 

The  BPD  should  enforce  a  satisfactory 
filing  of  form  BE-29;  If  this  should  prove  un- 
obtainable, a  pilot  study  should  be  under- 
tviken  as  a  step  toward  collecting  both  free 
alongside  ship  and  cost,  insurance,  and 
freight  valuations  for  U.S.  imports  to  provide 
a  benchmark.  The  estimate  of  U.S.  payments 
lor  ocean  shipping,  based  on  sample  infor- 
mation submitted  on  form  BE-29,  is  highly 
\insatisfactory.  The  decision  to  heed  the 
desires  of  other  countries- not  to  require  the 
agents  of  their  shipping  companies  to  file 
form  BE-29  was,  in  our  Judgment,  un- 
fortunate, and  the  question  should  be  re- 
opened. Present  returns  on  forms  BE-29  may 
contain  large  biases,  of  unknown  direction, 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  total  ocean  freight 
pajTnents.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  use 
consolidated  reports  from  foreign  countries, 
they  must  be  made  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  shipping  transactions  be  attributed 
to  operators  rather  than  to  owners  of  the 
ships. 

An  alternative  approach  might  be  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  U.S.  imports  on  both  an 
l.a.s.  and  a  c.l.f.  basis,  imputing  the  differ- 
ence between  them  to  transportation  and 
other  services.  This  procedure  would  have  a 
niunber  of  uses,  but  it  would  also  be  very 
e.xpenslve.  and  would  not  solve  the  problem 
of  country  attribution  of  transportation 
transactions.  Nevertheless,  a  pilot  study  of 
the  problems  involved  in  collecting  both  fas. 
and  c.i.f.  valuations  on  a  benchmark  basis 
should   be   seriously   considered. 

The  BPD  should  expend  more  effect  in 
contacting  carriers  and  their  agents  to  in- 
sure consistent  reporting  of  port  expendi- 
tures. Estimates  of  transportation  receipts 
and  payments  relating  to  port  expenditvires 
are  subject  to  the  same  difflcxiliies  as  esti- 
mates of  receipts  and  payments  for  ocean 
freight  shipments.  They  would  be  con- 
siderably improved  If  the  two  preceding  rec- 
ommendations were  carried  out.  In  addition, 
there  are  special  problems  in  securing  con- 
sistent reporting  among  companies  concern- 
ing the  amount  and  geographical  distribtition 
of  port  expenditures. 

While  improvement  of  statistics  of  ocean 
freight  receipts  and  payments  and  of  re- 
lated port  expenditures  Is  urgent,  we  note 
that  to  some  degree  the  errors  in  these  items 
tend  to  be  offsetting.  If  a  U.S.  payment  for 
ocean  freight  is  missed  because  the  operator 
Is  not  correctly  identified  as  foreign,  then  the 
vessel's  port  expenditures  in  U.S.  ports  (a 
U.S.  receipt)    will  also  be  missed. 

The  BPD  should  keep  under  Investigation 
the  possibilities  for  international  exchange 
of  statistical  information  relating  to  the 
tr.-insportation  accounts  and  for  agreement 
on  concepts  and  definitions.  Some  evidence 
suggests  th.nt  international  transactions  in 
transportation  are  less  reconcilable  than  most 
other  categories  of  international  transactions 
among  balance-of-pajrments  statistics  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  Yet.  aside  from  excellent 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  little  success  has  been  achieved  In 
the  international  exchange  of  information  on 
this  matter.  Although  major  gains  in  mak- 
ing the  data  of  different  countries  consistent 
with  reporting  concepts  may  prove  exceed- 
ingly difflcult  for  many  reasons.  Including 
legal  restrictions  on  the  disclosxire  of  individ- 
ual transactions,  an  effort  in  this  direction 
should  be  made. 

The  BPD  should  explore  the  possibility 
of  a  pilot  project,  In  cooperation  with  Can- 
ada, to  Investigate  the  size  of  transportation 


receipts  and  pa3rments  for  a  sample  of  truck- 
ing companies  operating  across  the  United 
States-Canadian  border.  Data  are  not  col- 
lected at  present  on  trucking  services  (and 
the  corresponding  "port  expenditures")  oper- 
ated across  the  border.  While  the  BPD  Is 
probably  correct  in  believing  that  such  trans- 
actions are  small,  are  largely  offsetting,  and 
would  be  difficult  to  collect,  we  believe  that  a 
special  study  is  required  to  verify  this 
assumption. 

•  •  •  •  • 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  reporting 
Government  agencies,  and  the  BPD  should 
make  fuither  efforts  to  improve  and  regu- 
larize the  reporting  of  the  international 
transactions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Budget  Bureau's  new  Instructions  for 
reporting  by  the  agencies  to  the  BPD  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  fresh  start.  Conscien- 
tious efforts  by  the  agencies  to  comply  with 
these  Instructions,  and  insistence  by  the 
Bureau  on  prompt  and  strict  compliance,  will 
improve  the  quality  and  reliability  of  the 
resulting  balance  of  payments  data.  They 
will  also  place  on  a  firmer  basis  a  reporting 
system  that  has  hitherto  been  too  little  in- 
tegrated and  supervised,  and  too  little  un- 
derstood by  the  reporting  agencies.  In  par- 
ticular, the  BPD  should  have  access  to  the 
gross  data  it  needs  for  certain  transactions 
that  may  justifiably  be  netted  out  of  "gold 
budget"  reports  but  not  out  of  the  balance  of 
payments.  Also,  the  BPD  should  be  pro- 
vided with  whatever  detailed  data  on  Gov- 
ernment transactions  It  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  adjust  non-Government  accounts 
In  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  Government  accounts  group  In  the 
BPD  should  promptly  undertake  the  writing 
of  a  methodology  on  the  compilation  of  the 
Government  accounts,  and  keep  It  up  to 
date.  At  present,  there  is  no  complete  and 
up-to-date  methodology  available,  even  for 
Internal  use  within  the  Government,  on  the 
compilation  of  balance-of-payments  statis- 
tics on  Government  transactions  and  on 
the  accounting  principles  and  problems  in- 
volved. Lack  of  a  written  methodology  has 
caused  difficulties,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  imtll  remedied.  Other  branches  of  the 
Government  using  the  balance-of-payments 
statistics  or  compiling  reports  on  their  own 
International  transactions  are  seriously 
handicapped  by  not  knowing  how  the  BPD 
currently  arrives  at  the  figures  it  publishes, 
or  how  the  BPD  would  prefer  to  do  the  job 
if  Improved  data  could  be  obtained.  The 
public  also  needs  to  know  the  content  of 
these  important  statistical  series. 

The  Defense  Department  should  seek  to 
improve  its  data  on  the  foreign  expenditures 
of  personnel  stationed  abroad  by  develop- 
ing estimates  of  their  transactions  with  the 
United  States  through  private  channels.  Es- 
timates derived  from  the  recent  Defense  sur- 
veys or  other  sources  should  be  used  In 
estimating  private  fiows,  to  the  extent  that 
such  estimates  are  compatible  with  generally 
accepted  balance  of  payments  accounting 
principles.  Defense  should  In  the  future 
make  additional  exirveys  as  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  current  ba.sis  for  estimates.  At  pres- 
ent, estimates  of  expendlttires  abroad  of 
about  $800  million  a  year  by  military  per- 
sonnel are  in  error  to  the  extent  that  the  pri- 
vate flows  are  not  taken  Into  account. 

Grants  of  surplus  agricultural  products 
should  be  valued  at  export-offering  prices  In 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  provide  the  in- 
formation on  export  prices  that  is  required 
for  this  purpose.  Grants  of  surplus  agrl- 
cultvu^al  products  under  Public  Law  480  are 
now  overvalued  by  considerable  amounts  be- 
cause they  are  valued  at  CCC'«  full  reim- 
bursement cost  price  or  at  other  estimated 


prices  that  are  higher  than  current  export 
market  prices. 

Government  agencies,  particularly  the 
AID,  should  Improve  their  data  on  the  extent 
to  which  Government  grants  and  loans  are 
Initially  spent  in  the  United  States  or  ini- 
tially spent  abroad,  and  the  corresponding 
data  on  aid-financed  exports  of  goods  and 
services;  particvilarly  efforts  should  be  made 
to  produce  annual  data  of  high  quality. 
Some  of  the  data  and  estimates  used  to 
classify  grants  and  capital  outflows  into 
those  initially  spent  at  home  and  those  ini- 
tially spent  abroad  are  unreliable.  Provision 
for  their  improvement  Is  made  In  the  new 
Budget  Bureau  reporting  Instructions.  Since 
it  is  particularly  difficult  to  improve  some 
of  these  data  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  to 
match  them  quarterly  against  related  trans- 
fers of  goods  and  services,  especially  when 
the  two  transactions  take  place  at  different 
time?,  increased  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  improvement  of  annual  data. 
"5  •         ,  ^  •  •  * 

EECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  apparent  that  improving  the  data  on 
direct  Investment  transactions  is  not  an  easy 
assignment  that  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
few  months.  The  dynamic  character  of  di- 
rect Investment  activities  requires  that  con- 
tinuing attention  be  given  to  modernizing 
reporting  forms  and  methods  in  order  to 
pick  up  new  types  of  transactions  and  to 
identify  new  entrants  into  the  field  of  direct 
Investment  who  should  be  reporting.  The 
task  of  acctmiulatlng  reliable  data  on  direct 
investments  Is  made  more  onerous  by  the 
complexity  of  intercorporate  relationships 
and  by  the  fact  that  a  given  transaction  may 
involve  several  afflllated  enterprises  and  sev- 
eral sets  of  corporate  accounts. 

The  committee  has  been  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  current  reporting  system  and 
its  recent  evolution,  by  the  resoiu'cefulness 
shown  by  the  Government  statisticians  and 
economists  who  operate  the  system,  and  by 
the  efforts  made  by  reporting  bvisinesses  to 
provide  the  required  Information.  It  is  our 
view,  despite  the  complexity  of  the  problems, 
that  steps  can  and  should  be  undertaken 
along  several  different  avenues  that  bold 
promise  of  further  Improving  the  data  on  di- 
rect investment  and  related  transactions. 

Improvement  of  the  quality  of  reporting 

The  BPD  shotild  expand  its  facilities  for  re- 
viewing reports  and  consulting  with  and  ad- 
vising reporters,  particularly  the  large  cor- 
porate reporters.  This  vise  of  additional 
manpower  seems  more  likely  than  any  other 
to  be  productive  in  improving  the  quality  of 
data  on  direct  investments.  Experience 
clearly  demonstrates  that  time  spent  with  re- 
porters yields  significant,  tangible  returns  in 
the  form  of  more  accurate  data  and  better 
understanding  of  the  transactions.  Regular 
consultation  with  each  of  some  200  of  the 
largest  direct  investment  enterprises  should 
be   undertaken   at  least  once  every  2  years. 

Where  reporting  companies  are  willing. 
there  should  be  Joint  consultation  between 
the  company  and  the  Treasiury  and  BPD 
statisticians  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  con- 
fusion and  overlapping  between  different  re- 
ports on  capital  movements.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  such  consultation  facili- 
tates reporting  and  improves  Its  quality.  Al- 
so, the  possibility  should  be  explored  of  giv- 
ing the  BPD  access  to  the  detailed  data  col- 
lected by  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  from  nonflnancial  concerns  on  their 
foreign  claims  and  liabilities  other  than  di- 
rect investments. 

The  BPD  should  prepare  a  manual  of  re- 
porting Instructions  for  distribution  to  all  di- 
rect investment  reporters.  The  manual 
should  include  illustrations  of  the  cwrect  re- 
porting procedure  for  complicated  tra'^' 
actions.     Its  use  would  reduce  the  nunioe'' 
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of  man-hours  spent  In  editing  and  attempt- 
ine  to  verify  the  data  shown  on  the  individ- 
ual reports  and  In  explaining  the  necessarUy 
terse  Instructions  on  the  reporting  forms. 

An  advisory  committee  on  direct  invest- 
ment reporting  should  be  formed  under  the 
aeiris  of  the  BPD,  its  membership  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  various  categories  of 
reoorters.    This  conunittee  would  advise  the 
staff  of  the  BPD   on   a   number  of  aspects 
of  the  reporting  problem,  e.g.,  the  kinds  of 
investments  or  transactions  that  are  not  be- 
ine  correctly  reported;  suggestions  for  slm- 
Diiacation  and  consolidation  of  the  report- 
fne  system;  types  of  data  and  analysis  that 
mieht  be  of  greatest  interest  to  the  users  of 
the  daU.  etc.    The  committee  could  also  as- 
sist m  convincing  the  business  community 
of  the  need  for,  and  importance  of,  achievmg 
ereater  accuracy  In  reporting,  emphasizing 
that  reporting  serves  purely  statistical  pur- 
poses, with  individual  reports  held  strictly 
confidential. 

Better  benchmarks 
The  BPD  should  conduct  a  census  of  direct 
investment  once  every  5  years,  rather  than 
at  longer   Intervals   as   in   the   past.    It   is 
particularly    important    that    resources   be 
provided  for  the  scheduled  census  of  U.S. 
direct  investments  abroad  for  the  year  1965. 
Censuses  provide  the  basis   for   evaluating 
and  Improving  the  current  reporting  system. 
They  also  provide  many  kinds  of  data  which 
are  not  collected  quarterly  because  of  the 
reporting  burden  but  which  are  important 
for  evaluating  the  nature  and  economic  ef- 
fects   of    direct    investment.      Substantial 
revisions  of  data  and  improvements  in  meth- 
od resulted  from  the  latest  censuses.    Be- 
cause U  S.  direct  investments  abroad  are  es- 
timated to  have  nearly  doubled  since  the 
1957  census  (the  latest  one) ,  it  is  essential 
to  take  another  accurate  reading  on  these 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  shorten  the  inter- 
val between  censuses  in  the  future. 

On  the  basis  of  more  frequent  censuses, 
the  BPD  should  develop  methods  of  adjust- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  data  for  ume- 
ported    transactions.     Estimates    of    invest- 
ment income  are  already  adjusted  upward 
to  allow  for  umreported  items.     But  the  data 
on  flows  of  direct  investment  capital  are  not 
so  adjusted;  they  include  only  items  actually 
reported,   on   regular   forms   or   by   ad   hoc 
correspondence.    The  BPD  staff  has  felt  that 
adjustment  of  capital  movements  for  unre- 
ported  items   was   both   impracticable   and 
unnecessary.     The  committee  recognizes  the 
practical  difficulties,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  detailed  classification  of  the  data 
by  area  and  industry.     But  it  believes  the 
difficulties  would  be  substantially  reduced 
by  more  frequent  censuses.     Regular  report- 
ers accounted  for  about  90  percent  of  total 
direct  Investment  at  the  time  of  the  1957 
census;  they  may  well  account  for  a  smaUer 
proportion  now.   and  the  scattered  reports 
that  are  added  to  regularly  reported  data 
seem  unlikely  to  have  accounted  for  all  the 
remainder. 

Additional  information  and  analysis 
The  BPD  should  study  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  using  data  of  other  countries 
as  a  cross-check  on  U.S.  data  on  direct  in- 
vestments. Although  such  cross-checking  is 
difficult  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  possi- 
bilities should  be  further  explored.  At  a 
minimum,  more  could  be  learned  In  this  way 
about  methods  of  collecting  information,  and 
efforts  could  be  directed  toward  exploring 
the  sources  of  large  discrepancies  between 
particular  foreign  and  U.S.  estimates. 

The  BPD  should  develop  quarterly  data  on 
the  undistributed  profits  of  direct  invest- 
ment subsidiaries,  and  incorporate  them  into 
the  balance-of-payments  tables.  It  seems 
clear  in  principle  that  undistributed  profits 


should  be  shown  both  as  income  and  as 
capital  flow.  UntU  the  practical  obstacle  of 
lack  of  quarterly  data  can  be  overcome,  ex- 
clusion of  this  item  from  balance-of-pay- 
ments tables  should  be  footnoted,  and  an- 
nual data  shown  in  memorandum  items. 

The  BPD  should  tabulate,  publish,  and 
analyze  additional  detailed  information  on 
direct  investments  that  is  already  in  its  files. 
Such  information  includes  data  by  various 
categories  of  manufacturing  and  by  country, 
much  of  which  could  be  published  without 
violating  confidentiality.  It  would  facilitate 
analysis,  for  example,  of  American  experience 
in  direct  foreign  investments  in  particular 
industries  and  regions,  showing  methods  of 
financing,  competitive  aspects,  profitability, 
etc.  It  would  shed  light  on  Important  rela- 
tionships between  direct  Investment  transac- 
tions and  other  items  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  on  the  factors  that  affect  the 
volume  of  direct  investment.  The  only  ob- 
stacle to  such  further  publication  and  anal- 
ysis has  been  shortage  of  staff. 

The  BPD  should  continue  its  efforts  to 
develop  supplementary  information  about 
direct  Investments  that  is  relevant  to  bal- 
ance-of-payments analysis.  Recent  examples 
of  such  information  include  the  collection 
of  information  on  sources  and  uses  of  funds, 
projected  plant  and  equipment  expenditures, 
and  mechandlse  Uade  between  affiliates. 
The  advisory  committee,  whose  establishment 
Is  recommended  above,  could  provide  guid- 
ance on  additional  types  of  Information  that 
It  would  be  desirable  and  feasible  to  have. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  BPD  and  the  Treasury  should  estab- 
lish new  benchmark  data  on  long-term 
portfolio  assets  and  on  private  short-term 
claims  and  liabilities.  Data  of  benchmark 
quality  are  already  available  on  foreign  hold- 
ings (largely  official)  of  U.S.  Government 
bonds  and  notes,  for  which  monthly  reports 
on  transactions  have  corresponded  closely 
with  the  results  of  periodic  surveys  of  out- 
standing holdings.  Data  on  foreign  claims 
and  liabilities  reported  by  banks  in  the 
United  States,  through  their  regular  month- 
ly reports  as  recently  revised  and  supple- 
mented, are  also  among  the  best  in  the  area 
of  capital  movements,  despite  some  defi- 
ciencies. However,  data  presently  available 
on  other  assets  and  liabilities  are  of  much 
more  uncertain  quality  and  need  to  be 
checked  periodically  by  censuses  or  sample 
surveys  wherever  feasible. 

Such  checks  are  clearly  feasible  for  non- 
banking  concerns  of  the  type  that  presently 
report     on     quarterly    and     suppleiaentary 
monthly  Treasury  forms  and  which  presum- 
ably account  for  the  bulk  of  all  such  assets 
and    liabUitles.     Censuses    or    surveys    are 
needed  particularly  for  certain  classes  of  non- 
bank  financial  Intermediaries,  including  In- 
surance companies,  pension  funds,  mutual 
funds    and  other  savings  Institutions,  and 
for   nonprofit    foundations.     They   are    also 
needed  for  manufacturing  and  commercial 
concerns.    WhUe   the   appropriate   universe 
for   censuses   or  surveys  of   these  last   two 
groups  might  not  extend  much  beyond  the 
present  regular  reporters,  additional  Infor- 
mation Is  needed  to  shed  light  on  the  accu- 
racy and  completeness  of  the  regular  reports, 
on  the  extent  to  which  current  reporting  on 
a  variety  of  forms  results  In  gaps  or  double 
counting,  and  on  holding  of  particular  types 
of    assets   for   which    little    information   is 
presently  available,  Including  not  only  secu- 
rities   but  also  long-term  investments  that 
are  not  readily  negotiable  (such  as  real  prop- 
erty and  mortgages)   and  minority  Interests 
in  foreign  businesses. 

Surveys  of  personal  trust  funds  and  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  likely  to  be  investors  in 


foreign  assets  will  be  much  more  difficult. 
But  the  possibility  of  making  them  should 
be  actively  explored.  The  volume  of  inter- 
national transactions  involved  could  be  sub- 
stantial, given  the  large  number  of  U.S. 
residents  who  are  of  foreign  origin,  the  prox- 
imity of  Canada,  and  the  increased  attrac- 
tiveness of  foreign  Investment  opportunities 
in  recent  years. 

Information  useful  for  establishing  bench- 
marks may  be  obtainable  in  some  instances 
by  supplementing  the  reporting  forms  on 
which     regulated    financial     intermediaries 
presently   submit  data  to  supervising   au- 
thorities.    U.S.  income  tax  forms  filed  by 
U.S.   residents   to   claim   credit  for   foreign 
taxes  paid  on  foreign  Income  could  provide 
lists   of   U.S.  residents   having   Investments 
abroad.     Information  on  foreign  assets   In 
this  cotmtry  could  be  obtained  periodically, 
as  it  was  in  1949,  from  forms  1001  and  1042a 
filed  to  declare  withholding  of  taxes  on  in- 
come paid  to  foreigners.     The  use  of  tax  data 
for  strictly  statistical  purposes  Is  permitted, 
and     its    confidentiality    can    be     assured. 
Benchmarks  of  capital  assets  and  liabilities 
are  needed  at  roughly  5-year  intervals,  be- 
cause the  flows  are  large  and  heterogeneous 
and  many  change  rapidly  over  time.     Nat- 
urally, not  all  desirable  surveys  can  be  un- 
dertaken  at  once,  but   an   early   beginning 
should  be  made  on  those  that  offer  the  most 
promising   results   for   a   given   amount   of 
effort. 

The  Treasury  and  the  BPD  should  use  the 
results  of  these  censuses  and  surveys  to  re- 
view the  data  collecting  system  and  to  pro- 
vide a  better  basis  for  estimating  income 
from  investments.  The  Treasury  should  use 
the  information  to  supplement  the  lists  of 
reporters  that  file  regiUar  reports,  to  assist  It 
in  systematically  reconsidering  reporting  in- 
structions including  cutoff  levels,  and  to 
revise  the  Treasury  reporting  system  In  other 
ways,  should  this  be  found  desirable.  The 
BPD  should  use  the  information  to  Improve 
the  data  In  Its  annual  statement  of  foreign 
assets  of  U.S.  residents  and  U.S.  assets  of 
foreign  residents,  discussed  In  chapter  8.  In 
addition,  better  geographic  and  type  classi- 
fications of  such  assets  wlU  permit  more 
accurate  calculation  of  income  from  in- 
vestments. 

The  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  banks 
should  maintain  closer  and  more  systematic 
liaison  with  the  reporting  units.  Relatively 
few  reporters  account  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  totals  reported.  These  large  reporters 
should  be  visited  regularly  (about  every  2 
years)  by  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  ex- 
perts to  discuss  the  whole  range  of  reporting 
procedures  and  to  offer  assistance  in  solving 
specific  problems.  Such  consultations  will 
improve  the  data  and  also  provide  better 
knowledge  of  their  inherent  shortcomings. 
For  smaller  reporters,  informal  regional  con- 
ferences might  be  organized  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  to  explain  data  needs  and  to 
discuss  data  problems. 

The  Treasury  should  issue  a  manual  or 
clear  and  detailed  instructions  to  reporters 
particularly  to  nonbank  reporters,  many  of 
which  are  less  experienced  than  banks  iji 
renorting  The  manual  should  include  llluf- 
trTtive  reporting  problems  and  lists  of  spe- 
cmcleportable  Islets  and  liabilities  likely  to 
be  held  by  various  groups  of  reporters.  Pres- 
ent  instructions  are  highly  technical  and  do 
not  provide  sufficiently  clear  guidelines  to 
the  reporter  who  is  not  an  expert. 

Finally,  for  all  statistical  reporters,  con- 
tinuing efforts  should  be  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury  to  see  that  the  officers  responsible  for 
reporting  understand  the  need  for  the  data, 
and  the  scope  and  problems  of  data  gather- 
ing. 
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The  UJS.  Government  Bhould  seek  to 
broaden  cooperative  arrangements  with  key 
countries  abroad  and  with  international  or- 
ganizations to  obtain  data  on  particular 
types  of  international  capital  movements  and 
holdings.  Foreign  data  could  ser\'e  to  check 
statistics  collected  in  the  United  States  on 
the  same  types  of  capital,  and  could  point 
out  ways  to  improve  the  U.S.  data.  Some 
economies  of  statistical  effort  by  separate 
countries  may  even  be  achievable  through 
Joint  efforts.  Use  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  usually  easier  to  measure  lia- 
bilities than  assets.  For  example,  It  Is  easier 
for  a  foreign  country  to  collect  data  from  its 
banks  on  the  deposits  of  U.S.  residents  in 
that  country  than  it  is  for  the  United  States 
to  Identify  and  survey  the  many  U.S.  resi- 
dents who  hold  deposits  there. 

Data  presently  collected  by  the  Treasury 
from  nonbanking  concerns  should  be  pub- 
lished In  greater  detail.  Full  details  from  the 
quarterly  reports  should  b»  published  Im- 
mediately. The  more  detailed  Information 
on  liquid  foreign  assets  of  large  concerns, 
now  being  collected  monthly,  should  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  the  reporting  procedure  is 
well  established. 

The  Treastiry  should  consider  publishing 
some  of  the  supplementary  information  it 
presently  collects  on  claims  and  liabilities 
between  US.  agencies  of  foreign  banks  and 
their  head  offices,  and  between  U.S.  banks 
and  their  foreign  branches.  This  informa- 
tion would  facilitate  analysis  of  the  chang- 
ing size  and  composition  of  U.S.  claims  and 
liabilities,  even  if  considerations  of  con- 
fidentiality prevent  publication  of  details 
by  area. 

The  BPD  should  make  periodic  use  of  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  U.S.  fiscal  agents  of  for- 
eign Issuers  of  dollar  bonds.  Such  ques- 
tionnaires were  formerly  used,  but  have  been 
discontinued.  They  can  provide  Information 
that  win  help  to  check  and  improve  the  data 
on  outstanding  U.S.  holdings  of  foreign  dol- 
lar bonds,  and  the  estimates  of  redemptions, 
of,  and  Income  from,  such  bonds. 

After  benchmark  data  on  UjS.  holdings  of 
foreign  assets,  by  type  and  by  foreign  area, 
are  developed,  the  BPD  should  review  and 
Improve  its  estimates  of  yields  on  such  assets. 
More  accurate  estimates  of  yields,  applied 
to  more  accurately  stratified  holdings,  will 
produce  considerably  more  reliable  estimates 
of  Income. 

•  •  •  •  • 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  BPD  and  the  Treasury  Department 
should  Improve — In  the  various  ways  recom- 
mended in  chapters  5  and  6 — the  basic  data 
that  enter  the  international  investment  posi- 
tion statement.  These  Improvements  In  the 
coverage  and  quality  of  the  data  will  con- 
tribute generally  to  greater  accuracy  In  the 
Investment  position  statement,  and  shoxild 
provide   in   particular: 

1.  Better  data  on  foreign  securities  hold- 
ings of  U.S.  residents  according  to  the  na- 
tionality of  the  security,  which  will  permit 
adjustment  of  these  holdings  for  changes 
in  prices  and  exchange  rates. 

2.  Better  data  on  the  miscellaneous  group 
of  U.S.  and  foreign  assets — real  estate.  In- 
surance policies,  etc. — for  which  data  are 
now  wholly  inadequate  and  are  carried 
forwaid  unchanged  from  year  to  year. 

The  OBE  should  modify  its  presentation  of 
the  investment  position  statement  In  several 
ways. 

Table  8.1  above  (not  printed  in  the  Record) 
shows  the  proposed  form  of  presentation. 
The  main  changes  from  the  present  BPD 
format  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  U.S.  gold  stock  should  be  Included 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Investments  and  claims  on  foreigners. 


2.  Foreign  claims  on  the  United  States 
sJioxiid  be  classified  chiefly  according  to 
whether  the  foreign  holder  is  private  or 
official.  Tlie  present  main  classification,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  U.S.  debtor  is  private 
or  official.  Is  of  less  interest.  As  discussed 
extensively  In  chapter  9,  it  is  important  to 
know  foreign  offici.vl  holdings  separately. 
The  classification  by  status  of  debtor  should 
be  preserved,  but  shown  in  supplementary 
tables. 

3.  U.S.  and  foreign  direct  investment 
should  be  shown  by  major  industry  in  the 
main  investment  position  statement.  While 
a  much  more  detailed  breakdown  is  sepa- 
rately published,  and  should  continue  to  be 
published,  some  details  on  this  huge  cate- 
gory are  needed  in  the  main  statement. 

4.  Nominal  figures  for  foreign  holdings  of 
dollar  currency,  for  which  no  reliable  data 
are  available,  should  not  be  included  in  the 
Investment  position  table.  The  committee 
notes  that  the  BPD  has  eliminated  this  figure 
from  its  most  recently  published  data,  in  the 
August   1964  "Survey  of  Current  Business." 

5.  Some  rearrangements  of,  and  additions 
to.  detailed  tables  on  the  investment  posi- 
tion should  be  made  as  recommended  In 
appendix  B  (proposed  tables  XIIA-XIIC). 
These  would  Include  the  introduction  of  a 
table  reconciling  the  flows  in  past  years  with 
the  changes  in  the  Investment  position  in 
those  years,  showing  adjustments  made. 
(Again,  it  may  be  noted  that  such  a  table 
was  included  In  the  armual  Investment  arti- 
cle in  the  August  1964  Survey.)  The  inter- 
national Investment  position  tables  should 
be  published  regularly  with  other  balance- 
of-payments  tables  In  the   annual  supple- 


ment prop>osed  in  chapter  10  and  detailed  ia 
appendix  B. 

"OFFICIAL   settlements"   CONCEPT 

The  committee  recommends  a  summary 
presentation  of  the  balance  of  payments  in 
which  settlement  items,  regarded  as  financ- 
ing the  balance  on  all  other  transactions,  in- 
clude only  "reserve  transactions"  and,  when 
appropriate,  special  Intergovernmental  trans- 
actions. These  two  together  we  have  labeled 
"official  settlements";  the  balance  on  all 
other  transactions  is  thus  the  "balance 
settled  by  official  transactions."  The  rela- 
tionship of  these  summary  categories  to 
those  presently  used  by  the  BPD  Is  shown  in 
table  9.5  for  the  years  1960-64.  A  full  tabu- 
lation of  the  statistics,  rearranged  and  re- 
labeled according  to  our  recommendations,  Is 
presented  in  chapter  10. 

"Reserve  transactions"  comprise  three 
Items:  (1)  Changes  in  U.S.  reserves  of  gold 
and  convertible  foreign  currencies;  (2) 
changes  in  the  net  U.S.  credit  or  debtor  posi- 
tion in  the  IMF  (shown  separately  from  (1) 
to  allow  for  the  possibility  tliat  the  United 
States  might  on  occasion  become  a  net 
debtor  in  the  Fund) ;  and  (3)  changes  la 
total  U.S.  liabilities  to  foreign  official  mone- 
tary Institutions — liabilities  which  represent 
reserve  assets  of  those  institutions.  All 
changes  In  U.S.  "liquid"  liabilities  to  all 
other  foreigners  and  to  internatlorial  non- 
monetary Institutions  are  placed  above  the 
line  with  ordinary  market  transactions. 
Thus,  the  key  test  becomes  whether  or  not 
the  foreign  holder  of  an  asset  in  the  United 
suites  is  a  monetary  authority.  Instead  of 
whether  the  asset  Itself  is  "liquid"  or  "non- 
liquid".  This  same  test  is  already  applied 
to  U.S.  assets  by  the  BPD. 


T.xBLE  9.5. — U.S.  Balance  of  parjmenls,  1D60-6/,,  on  "official  acllhmcnls^'  concept 

[In  millions  of  dollars]  I 


■ 

1960 

19G1 

19C2 

1963 

3964  > 

1.  BtJaiu-e  on  "regiilar  types  of  transactions"  from  line  5, 
tnble  9  3                           

-3,918 

190 
104 

337 

-152 

-16 

-3, 071 

-60 
695 

407 

81 

6 

-3,605 

-462 
-129 

211 
131 

470 

61 

-3,261 

-3,03 

2.  U.S.  liqui.l  llabiUtlcs  to— 

(a)  Fon'ign   otlicial  nonmonetary  institutions  (line 
Id  tiblc  9  4')  >                         

(b)  Foreign  roniiiicrdal  banks  (line  2,  table  9.4) 

(c)  International  nonmonetary  institutions  Olne  3  less 

438 

-2:^8 

394 
334 

76 

1,415 

-:46 

(d)  Private  nonbnnk  foreigners  (line  4,  table  9.4) 

3.  Advances  on  U.S.  military  exjMirts  (line  8b,  table  9.2)  >... 

4.  U.S.   Government  nonmarkctable,  mclium-tprin,  non- 

convcrtiblc  sccuritit^s  sold  to  the  Swtss  confederation 
fniirt  of  line  8c.  table  9  21  '        -  

348 

286 

30 

6.  LCS.S   U.S.    (jovcrnment  nonmarkctable,  medlom-term, 
nonconvcrlible  securities  sold  to  the  Government  of 
Cann'H  in   connrrtion   with   transactions  under  the 
Columbia  River  Treaty 

»4 

6.  Balance    settled    by    omcial    transactions    (sum   of 

Items  above,  equal,  with  opposite  sign,  to  sum 
of  items  Ix'low) - 

7.  Ppeeial  Intrrpovemmental  transactions:  Advance  repay- 

ments of  U.S.  Oovernmcnt  loans  (line 8a,  tabic 9.2) 

-3,455 
63 

-2,043 
696 

-3,333 
681 

-2,257 
32C 

-1,504 
12 

8.          na!:\nre    settled    by    reserve    transactions    (sum    of 
items  above,  equal,  with  opt)Ositc  rign,  to  sum 
of  items  below)               

-3,402 
1,259 

1,259 

-1,347 
741 

741 

2,652 
1,119 

019 

200 
1,633 

-1,931 
1,663 

1,672 

-119 

378 

-1,3S2 

9.  U.S.  liabilities  to  foreign  otlicial  monetary  Institutions 

a.  Liquid  liabilities  (lines  la,  lb,  Ic,  and  3,  memo, 
table  9  4)              

1,211 
1,073 

b.  U.S.  Qovernment  nonmarketahle,  medium-term, 
nonconvcrlible  securities  sold  to  foreipn  oflicial 
monetary  institutions  (part  of  line  8c,  table  9.2, 
plus  line  5  above)  '                  -  ....--. - -- 

138 

10.  U.S.  monetary  reserve  assets,  fnclnding  gold,  convertible 
riim-nriea  aiid  IMF  DOSiUon  [increase  {— )1 

2,143 

606 

171 

»  Lines  2a  and  3  are  closely  related.    The  opposite  changes  they  shovr  In  1962  reflect  the  firm  commitment  to  '"•J'^ 

procurement  in  that  year  of  funds  previously  classified  as  liquid.    Line  3  is  put  under  special  Govenuneui  uau»- 

actions  in  BPD  presentation. 
J  See  table  9.6.  .,   u    npn 

Note.— This  table  Is  designed  to  highlight  differences  between  the  "oflRcIa!  settlements"  concept  and  •"''"*, 

•qiquldity"  concept.    A  full  tabulation  of  the  statistics,  rearranged  and  relabeled  according  to  the  Commiiiw 

recommendations,  is  given  in  Chapter  10. 
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The  following  considerations  are  the  main 
ones  that  have  persuaded  the  committee  that 
measurement  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  by  offi- 


cial setUements  will  provide  the  most  useful 
Indicator  of  the  overall  payments  position 
and  will  facUItate  both  public  understand- 


ing and  expert  analysis  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments: 

1.  Under  the  present  International  finan- 
cial system,  national  monetary  authorities — 
central  banks  and  treasuries — have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  stable  exchange 
rates;  they  carry  out  this  task,  in  effect,  by 
settling  the  net  international  deficits  or  sur- 
pluses that  arise  on  all  other  transactions. 

2.  In  fulfilling  this  function,  monetary 
authorities  gain  or  lose  reserve  assets,  and 
liabilities  to  foreign  monetary  atathorlties 
fall  or  rise.  The  size  of  those  transactions 
In  International  reserves  provides  the  best 
available  measure  of  the  market  interven- 
tion that  has  been  necessary,  of  the  gaps 
that  have  had  to  be  filled,  and  hence  of  pay- 
ments disequillbrla. 

3.  No  one  else  besides  tho  monetary  au- 
thorities has  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing stable  exchange  rates.  Private  individ- 
uals and  businesses  undertake  International 
transactions  primarily  in  response  to  market 
forces  (including  forces  generated  by  official 
actions)  and  considerations  of  profit  and 
loss,  whereas  monetary  authorities,  by  and 
large,  do  not  respond  to  these  motivations. 

4.  The  motivations  that  alfect  private  be- 
havior operate  similarly  for  both  private  res- 
idents of  the  United  States  and  private  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries. 

5.  Hence,  the  distinction  between  mone- 
tary authorities  on  the  one  hand  and  every- 
one else  on  the  other  is  of  greater  analytical 
significance  than  the  distinction  between 
private  foreign  residents  and  private  domestic 
residents. 

6.  The  private  transactions  of  U.S.  resi- 
dents and  of  foreign  residents  are  not  only 
similarly  motivated,  but  are  also  often  closely 
linked.  For  example,  a  U.S.  bank  will  more 
readily  lend  to  a  foreigner  If  he  or  his  local 
banker  keeps  deposits  with  the  U.S.  bank. 
Funds  placed  in  a  foreign  bank  by  a  U.S. 
resident  are  often  Invested  by  the  bank  in 
Uquid  assets  in  the  United  States.  Our  pro- 
posed classification  puts  both  sides  of  such 
linked  transactions  above  the  line,  whereas 
the  present  classification  puts  the  U.S.  capi- 
tal outflow  above  the  line  where  it  tends  to 
enlarge  a  deficit  while  the  related  inflow  of 
foreign  capital  goes  below  the  line  as  a  settle- 
ment item. 

7.  The  proposed  classification,  if  adopted 
also  by  other  countries,  couJd  be  made  in- 
ternationally symmetrical  (after  adjustment 
for  new  gold  production) .  In  a  world  where 
leading  countries  Increasingly  consult  to- 
gether to  assess  the  problems  and  responsi- 
bilities of  surplus  and  deficit  countries  and 
deal  with  the  problems  in  a  coordinated  way. 
It  is  helpful  If  one  country's  surplus  (or 
deficit )  can  be  seen  to  have  a  counterpart  In 
deficits  (or  surpluses)  of  other  countries. 

8.  The  treatment  of  the  statistical  dis- 
crepancy (net  errors  and  omissions)  is  much 
more  satisfactory  in  the  proposed  treatment 
than  in  the  present  one.  As  noted  in  chap- 
ter 7,  there  are  reasons  to  suppose  that 
changes  in  the  discrepancy  result  in  large 
measure  from  changes  in  private  capital  flows 
that  are  not  reported.  So  long  as  some  pri- 
vate capital  movements  are  placed  above  the 
line  while  others  are  placed  below,  changes  in 
the  measured  deficit  or  surplus  will  be  In 
enor  by  some  unknown  but  possibly  signif- 
icant amount.  But  when  all  private  capital 
movements  are  placed  above  the  line,  as  In 
the  proposed  classification,  and  the  statis- 
tical discrepancy  is  placed  there  too,  the  re- 
sulting measured  deficit  or  surplus  may  be 
presumed  to  be  largely  unaffected  by  chang- 
ing errors  and  omissions. 

(9)  The  proposed  classification  dispenses 
with  the  need  to  make  distinctions  between 
"liquid"  and  "nonliquid"  assets  and  liabil- 
ities (sometimes  difficult,  as  In  the  recent 


cases  of  nonmarketahle  U.S.  securities) .  Al- 
so, it  permits  a  more  straightforward  treat- 
ment of  the  transactions  of  governmental 
and  International  nonmonetary  institutions 
than  is  presently  possible,  and  reduces  the 
number  of  transactions  that  require  treat- 
ment as  special  transactions. 

The  advantages  of  the  proposed  presenta- 
tion have  increased  over  the  past  decade,  and 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  official  pres- 
entation have  become  correspondingly  more 
serious.  It  was  possible  through  the  middle 
1950's  to  regard  foreign  liquid  assets  In  the 
United  States  as  foreign  reserves  without  do- 
ing great  violence  to  the  facts.  Thus  the 
BPD  concept  was  initially  very  close  to  the 
official  settlements  concept.  But  now,  with 
leading  foreign  currencies  convertible  and 
foreign  economies  strong,  the  variety  and 
volume  of  financial  transactions  between  U.S. 
residents  and  residents  of  other  countries 
have  greatly  increased.  They  include  a  great 
many  ordinary  financial  transactions  In 
which  foreigners  and  Americans  cannot  be 
sharply  differentiated  as  to  motive  or  free- 
dom of  action.  Also,  the  volume  of  liquid 
assets  held  In  the  United  States  by  interna- 
tional nonmonetary  Institutions  has  in- 
creased substantially  since  the  mid-1950's, 
and  to  regard  this  increase  as  helping  to  fi- 
nance a  U.S.  deficit,  as  the  BPD  does,  seems 
misleading. 

Finally,  international  cooperative  efforts 
to  analyze  and  deal  jointly  with  balance-of- 
payments  problems  have  Intensified.  For 
this  reason  also,  it  has  become  less  and  less 
useful  to  distinguish  between  the  behavior 
of  private  U.S.  residents  and  private  foreign 
residents,  with  corresponding  lack  of  inter- 
national symmetry  as  well  as  of  realism,  and 
more  and  more  important  to  distinguish 
the  actions  of  monetary  authorities  from 
those  of  everyone  else. 

Many  of  the  detailed  changes  Involved 
In  moving  from  the  present  to  the  proposed 
concepts  seem  unlikely  to  be  controversial. 
These  are  briefly  discussed  below.  The  dif- 
ficult case  of  foreign  commercial  bank  assets 
is  reserved  for  the  next  section. 

Liabilities  to  foreign  official  monetary 
institutions 

The  committee  proposes  that  changes  in 
all  U.S.  liabilities  to  foreign  official  monetary 
institutions,  without  regard  to  maturity  or 
liquidity,  be  classified  as  settlement  Items 
below  the  line  in  a  summary  presentation. 
This  follows  from  the  proposition,  which 
we  believe  to  be  true,  that  all  foreign  assets 
held  by  monetary  authorities  are  held  as 
international  reserves. 

Only  one  change  in  the  present  classifica- 
tion of  liabilities  is  required.  In  addition 
to  changes  in  what  are  now  called  liquid 
liabilities  to  foreign  monetary  Institutions, 
changes  in  their  holdings  of  U.S.  Government 
norunarketable,  medium-term,  nonconvertl- 
ble  securities  should  also  be  entered  below 
the  line  in  reserve  transactions.  Their 
holdings  of  such  securities  Increased  by 
$200  million  in  1962,  the  year  in  which  such 
securities  were  first  issued,  decreased  by  $137 
million  in  1963,  and  Increased  again  by  $141 
million  in  1964,  as  shown  In  table  9.6.  We 
include  in  these  figures  the  securities  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  of  Canada  in 
1964  in  connection  with  transactions  under 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  even  though 
they  are  excluded  from  Canadian  official  re- 
serve figiires  and  are  now  placed  above  the 
line  in  U.S.  statistics,  apart  from  all  other 
securities  of  the  same  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  inclined  to  regard  as  U.S. 
liabilities  to  foreign  monetary  authorities  the 
securities  of  this  type  that  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Swiss  Confederation  as  an  in- 
vestment of  budget  surpluses.  These  pur- 
chases we  place  above  the  line,  as  ordinary 
capital  Inflows. 


Table  9.6. — Changes  in  foreign  official  hold- 
ings  of  U.S.  Government  nonmarketahle, 
medium-term,  nonconvertible  securities, 
1962-64 

[In  millions  of  doUars] 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1.  Total  from  table  9.2,  line 

8c>                     

251 

-43 

-36 

2.  Less  Export-Import  Bank 

portfolio  fund  ccrliGcatcs 

of    participation    sold 

-18 

-3 

3.  Pius  securities  sold  to  the 

Government  of  Canada 

in  connection  with  trans- 

actions under  the  Colum- 

bia River  q"'reatv 

204 

4.            Total  U.S.  Govern- 

ment  nonmarket- 

ahle,    medium- 

term,  nonconvert- 

ible securities ' 

251 

-61 

171 

a.  Piinhascd      by      the 

Swiss  Confederation 

as  an  investment  of 

budget  surpluses 

61 

76 

30 

b.  Purchased  by  foreipn 

oincial  monetary  in- 

stitutions  

200 

-137 

141 

5.  (Memorandum:  Line    2 

(200) 

(-110) 

(138) 

» As  published  hi  the  SCB,  Including  Erport-Iraport 
Bank  certificiUes  Oinc  2  of  this  table)  and  excluding  tlie 
special  Canadian  purchase  of  securities  (line  3  of  this 
table).  _^ 

» Consistent  with  data  published  hi  the  Treasury 
Bulletin  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

3  To  the  extent  that  Export-Import  Bank  ccttificatos 
Oinc  2)  are  held  by  forelRncrs  other  than  onicl;d  monetary 
institutions,  thev  ought  not  to  be  included  amone  official 
settlement  items.  In  fact,  however,  they  have  l)een  so 
included  in  all  the  tables  of  this  report  (except  in  tables 
1-Xl  of  ch.  10)  in  order  to  avoid  burdemug  the  tables 
with  an  additional  and  minor  statisMcal  adjustment. 
Thus,  line  5  of  this  table,  rather  than  Hne  4.b,  is  u.sed  in 
table  9.5. 

We  propose  the  Inclusion  of  the  non- 
convertible  securities  with  more  liquid  types 
of  U.S.  liabilities  even  though  we  recognize 
that  foreign  central  banks  have  sometimes 
bought  them  instead  of  gold,  thus  reducing 
the  decline  in  U.S.  reserves.  There  is  a 
difference,  however,  between  reducing  the 
gold  outflow  and  reducing  the  deficit.  This 
fact  is  recognized  in  the  present  BPD  tables 
by  treating  sales  of  the  special  securities  as 
special  transactions.  It  seems  desirable  to 
regularize  their  treatment  by  Including  them 
as  part  of  a  standard  category. 

A  statistical  difficulty  arises  because  the 
Treasury  now  collects  data,  on  its  foreign 
exchange  forms,  on  liabilities  to  all  foreign 
official  holders  without  distinguishing  mon- 
etary  from  nonmonetary   Institutions.     To 
the  extent  that  large   official  accounts   are 
held  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
Treasury,  they  might  be  readily  subclasst- 
fied,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  do  this. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
widely    scattered    holdings    of    such    non- 
monetary official  holders  as  foreign  consulates 
and  purchasing  missions,  at  least  without 
adding   several    new   columns   to   reix>rting 
forms  that  are  already  complicated  and  bur- 
densome.   The  committee  finds  It  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  scattered  nonmonetary 
holdings  do  not  change  very  much  in  the 
aggregate.    Therefore,  while  some  occasional 
testing    of    this    proposition   would    be    de- 
sirable, as  by  a  sample  sxirvey  of  major  re- 
porters,  it   can   probably   be   assumed   that 
changes  In  total  foreign  official  holdings  are 
good  approximations  of  changes  in  holdings 
of  foreign  official  monetary  Institutions. 
Liabilities  to  foreign  private  nonbank  holders 
The  committee  proposes  that  all  changes 
in  liabilities  to  foreign  private  nonbank  hold- 
ers, whether  liquid  or  not,  be  placed  atxjve 
the   line  with  other  ordinary   transactions. 
Transactions  in  U.S.  Government  bonds  and 
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notes  would  be  combined  with  transactions 
In  other  U.S.  long-term  securities.  Foreign- 
er's short-term  claims  reported  by  U.S.  banks 
would  be  entered  along  with  the  other  short- 
term  claims  of  private  nonbank  foreigners. 

Foreign  private  nonbank  claims  on  the 
United  States  have  risen  gradually  over  the 
years,  as  chart- 9.1  (not  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord) shows,  although  with  occasional  fluctu- 
ations. There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  thJ»t 
such  assets,  largely  deposit  balances,  are  held 
for  ordinary  business  or  personal  reasons. 
Required  working  balances  Increase  with  in- 
creasing business.  For  Instance,  nonresident 
foreign  life  Insurance  companies  accepting 
business  from  this  country  must  keep  policy 
reserves  here.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  regarding  inflows  of  foreign  private  capi- 
tal for  such  purposes  as  different  In  kind 
from  outflows  of  U.S.  private  capital,  or  as 
serving  to  finance  an  overall  U.S.  payments 
deficit. 

Liabilities  to  international  nonmonetary 

institutions 
Changes  in  liquid  U.S.  liabilities  to  Inter- 
national nonmonetary  Institutions — the 
World  Bank,  the  IDA,  the  IDB.  and  a  mis- 
cellany of  organizations  like  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  World  Health  Organization — 
should  also  be  placed  above  the  line.  In- 
deed, steps  in  this  direction  have  already 
been  taken;  international  holdings  consisting 
of  special  U.S.  noninterest-bearing  demand 
notes  that  represent  subscriptions  of  U.S. 
capital  not  yet  needed  by  these  nonmonetary 
institutions  for  disbursements  are  already 
put  aljove  the  line  as  Government  nonllquid 
liabilities.  Recently,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  international  institutions  that 
borrow  in  the  United  States  to  place  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  U.S.  bond  issues  in  long-term 
time  deposits  here,  pending  use,  so  that  the 
issues  would  not  add  mlsle;idlngly  to  the 
deficit  as  it  is  now  measured.  The  holding 
of  assets  In  the  United  States  by  these  in- 
stitutions is  subject  more  to  tlae  motivations 
and  influences  affecting  private  business 
than  to  those  affecting  central  banks.  The 
international  Institutions  cannot  buy  gold. 
Their  assets  represent  working  balances.  In- 
cluding funds  borrowed  in  anticipation  of 
loans  disbursements,  and  reserves  and  ac- 
cuniulated  surpluses  of  a  business  nature. 

Holdings  by  international  nonmonetary 
Institutions  of  short-term  assets  and  of  U.S. 
Government  longer  term  securities  rose 
rapidly  from  $500  million  in  1956  to  a  peak 
of  $2.2  billion  at  the  end  of  1962.  and  then 
declined  to  $1.7  billion  at  the  end  of  1964, 
as  will  be  seen  from  chart  9.2  (not  printed  In 
the  Record).  The  building  up  and  drawing 
down  of  these  holdings  are  best  viewed  as 
ordinary  capital  flows,  not  as  settlement 
items. 

Liabilities  to  foreign  official  nonmonetary 
institutions 
Changes  in  all  liabilities  to  foreign  official 
nonmonetary  institutions  should  be  placed 
above  the  line.  It  was  noted  above  that 
data  collected  on  Treasury  reporting  forms 
do  not  distinguish  foreign  official  monetary 
institutions  from  other  foreign  official  hold- 
ers, but  a  partial  reclassification  of  accounts 
Is  possible  for  accounts  held  with  the  Treas- 
ury and  with  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Many  foreign  official  nonmonetary  accounts 
have  hitherto  been  classified  as  nonllquid. 
While  our  proposals  for  tabular  presentation 
ofTered  in  chapter  10  will  regularize  their 
treatment,  it  will  leave  most  of  them  prop- 
erly above  the  line  as  before,  and  hence  not 
change  any  sximmary  indicators  of  the 
deficit.  One  change  that  will  affect  the 
deficit — the  shifting  below  the  line  of  non- 
convertible,  nonmarketable  U.S.  Government 
bonds  held  by  foreign  monetary  authori- 
ties— had  already  been  discussed.  A  second 
reclassification  that  follows  from  the  prin- 
ciples that  we  urge  should  be  followed  will 
also  affect  the  deficit  for  recent  years. 


Some  foreign  governments  built  up  ac- 
counts with  the  U.S.  Goverimient  during  the 
1950's  and  early  1960's  that  were  loosely  re- 
lated to  intended  future  procurement  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  military  procure- 
ment. Changes  In  these  accounts  were  Ini- 
tially treated  In  the  balance  of  payments 
as  changes  In  liquid  U.S.  liabilities.  In  1962, 
however,  arrangements  were  made  to  link  the 
large  outstanding  sums  more  closely  with 
specific  commitments  to  purchase  U.S.  goods 
and  services,  and  the  accounts  were  there- 
fore reclassified  as  nonllquid.  This  reclas- 
sification reduces  a  deficit  calculated  on  the 
liquidity  principle.  But  In  the  committee's 
view,  what  matters  most  is  not  whether  the 
liability  is  liquid,  but  whether  it  is  owed  to 
a  monetary  authority.  Thus,  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  require  the  placing 
of  such  liabilities  above  the  line  as  they  are 
built  up. 

The  reclassification  of  these  liabilities  in 
1962  sharply  reduced  U.S.  liquid  liabilities, 
and  the  resulting  above-the-llne  receipt  in 
the  BPD  tables  was  large  enough  to  war- 
rant Its  being  treated  as  a  special  Govern- 
ment transaction  so  that  it  would  not  be 
shown  as  reducing  the  deficit.  This  same 
reclassification,  however,  did  not  have  the 
same  abrupt  effect  on  U.S.  liabilities  to  for- 
eign official  monetary  institutions,  the  cate- 
gory we  propose,  and  hence  does  not  warrant 
any  special  treatment.  This  Is  a  welcome 
outcome,  since  there  Is  something  arbitrary 
about  treating  njiilltary  deliveries  as  ordi- 
nary transactions  and  military  prepayments 
as  special.  Whether  receipts  represent  one 
or  the  other  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  way  that  shipment  dates  happen  to  fall, 
and  both  are  part  of  a  single  program  to 
improve  the  U.S.  payments  position  by  In- 
creasing military  sales. 

CLAIMS    OF   FOREIGN    COMMERCIAL    BANKS 

The  committee  proposes  that  changes  in 
short-term  claims  of  foreign  commercial 
banks  reported  by  U.S.  banks  be  classified 
above  the  line  as  ordinary  private  capital 
flows.  It  recognizes  that  no  classification  of 
the.'?e  transactions  under  the  official  settle- 
ments concept  can  be  wholly  satisfactory. 
Changes  in  foreign  commercial  bank  hold- 
ings are  often  intimately  connected  with 
changes  in  foreign  central  bank  holdings. 
And  In  certain  cases,  changes  that  are  in- 
tentionally brought  about  by  the  actions 
of  monetary  authorities,  here  and  abroad, 
might  appropriately  be  regarded  as  reserve- 
type  transactions  to  be  entered  below  the 
line.  It  appears,  however,  that  these  in- 
stances by  no  means  dominate  the  short- 
run  ebb  and  flow  of  foreign  commercial  bank 
funds,  much  less  the  longrun  expansion  of 
these  holdings.  On  balance,  flows  of  such 
funds  are  best  regarded  as  ordinary  private 
capital  movements. 

The  issues  here  are  complicated,  and  the 
magnitudes  involved  are  large.  As  will  be 
seen  from  chart  9.3  ,not  printed  in  the 
Record),  the  short-term  U.S.  assets  of  for- 
eign commercial  banks  (including  foreign 
branches  of  U.S.  banks)  have  expanded 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  rising  from  $3.5 
billion  at  the  end  of  1958  to  more  than 
$7  billion  at  the  end  of  1964.  Furthermore, 
they  have  fluctuated  widely,  often  by  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  in  a  single 
quarter.  While  a  large  portion  of  the  quar- 
terly movements  has  been  seasonal — Includ- 
ing, in  recent  years,  perhaps  $200  million  of 
the  Increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  each 
year  and  perhaps  $200  million  of  the  de- 
crease In  the  third  and  fourth  quarters — 
there  have  also  been  large  nonseasonal 
movements. 

Official  influence  and  connectioris 
Seasonal  movements:  The  seasonal  move- 
ments noted  have  a  counterpart  in  official 
reserve  transactions.  Foreign  commercial 
banks  that  hold  large  liquid  assets  In  U.S. 
dollars  often  prefer  to  show  domestic  cur- 


rency assets  in  their  balance  sheets  on  state- 
ment dates;  when  they  temporarily  reduc* 
their  dollar  holdings  at  those  times,  the 
dollar  holdings  of  the  central  banks  Increase 
correspondingly.  Also,  seasonal  money  mar- 
ket pressures  may  produce  shifts  of  this  kind 
Such  regular  seasonal  shifts  can  be  allowed 
for  in  the  U.S.  statistics  by  appropriate  sea- 
sonal adjustments  and  therefore  need  raise 
no  questions  of  principle.  (At  present,  since 
foreign  commercial  bank  holdings  and  for- 
eign official  holdings  are  combined  below 
the  line  In  the  BPD  presentation,  no  sea- 
sonal adjustment  of  the  commercial  bank 
item  is  required  for  calculation  of  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  overall  balance,  and  none 
has  yet  been  developed.) 

Sensitivity   to   policy:    Commercial  banks 
In  a  number  of  countries,  especially  In  coun- 
tries where  domestic  money-market  Instru- 
ments are  lacking,  hold  a  large  part  of  their 
liquid   assets  in   the  form  of  dollar  assets. 
Therefore,    their    dollar    holdings    are   par- 
ticularly   susceptible    to    the    Influence   of 
changes  In  credit  conditions  and  In  monetary 
policies.     If,  for  example,  the  monetary  au- 
thorities In  a  foreign  country  find  it  neces- 
sary to  tighten  credit,  one  result  may  be  that 
banks  in  the  country  reduce  their  holdings 
of  U.S.  assets,  and  that  the  dollar  assets  of 
the  central  banks  increase  correspondingly. 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  change  of 
this  kind  should  not  appear  In  U.S.  statistics 
as  a  change  in  the  overall  balance.    The  op- 
posite argument  is,  however,  more  convinc- 
ing.   There  has  been.  In  the  example  above. 
an  outflow  from  the  United  States  of  for- 
eign private  (bank)  capital  because  of  tight- 
ening credit  conditions  abroad,  and  the  for- 
eign  central   bank  has  increased  its  dollar 
reserves,  which  it  may  use  to  buy  gold.    This 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  adjustment  that  the 
foreign  country  would  be  striving  for  if  it 
were  coping  wltli  a  payments  deficit,  and  the 
sort   of    adjustment   that   ouglit   to   be  re- 
flected in  overall  payments  balances  here  and 
abroad.     It  is  a  market  adjustment  to  an 
official  policy  action.    Presumably  other  in- 
ternational flows — e.g..  of  U.S.  private  capi- 
tal, of  foreign  nonbank  capital,  and  even  of 
[Current  transactions  in  goods  and  services- 
will  also  be  influenced  by  the  monetary  ac- 
tion in  question.    Just  as  those  changes,  on 
any  sximmary  concept,  affect  the  overall  posi- 
tion,   so    the    changes    in    foreign    banking 
claims  on  the  United  States  should  be  shown 
as  affecting  the  overall  position  in  this  case. 
The  argument  is  strengthened  by  consid- 
eration of  a  different  case  that  looks  exactly 
the  same  in  the  statistics — the  case  in  which 
foreign  commercial  banks  reduce  their  dollar 
holdings    (and  central   bank   holdings  rise) 
because  foreigners  become  bearish  about  the 
dollar.     Surely,  this  represents  a  real  twn 
for  the  worst  in  U.S.  international  transac- 
tions.   It  is  just  the  kind  of  development  to 
which    U.S.    policymakers    and    the    public 
should  be  promptly  alerted.    It  should  sliow 
as  an  increase  in  the  deficit  (or  a  diminution 
in  the  surplus) . 

Institutional  differences  among  countries: 
One  objection  sometimes  raised  to  placing 
foreign  commercial  bank  assets  above  the 
line  is  that  this  permits  the  U.S.  deficit  to 
be  Influenced  by  International  transactions 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  United 
States.  For  example,  if  net  dollar  payments 
are  made  from  a  foreign  country  where  com- 
mercial banks  have  large  foreign  exchange 
holdings  to  a  second  foreign  country  where 
foreign  exchange  holdings  are  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  central  bank,  the  overall 
U.S.  deficit  increases  (or  the  surplus  di- 
minishes) even  though.  It  Is  said,  there  hJS 
been  no  International  transaction  involving 
the  United  States.  The  committee  has  not 
found  this  argument  persuasive.  Acquisi- 
tions by  foreign  central  banks  of  claims  on 
the  United  States,  and  declines  In  foreign 
private  claims  on  the  United  States,  do  in- 
deed represent  transactions  vvlth  this  coun- 
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tr-.  As  a  matter  of  practical  experience, 
moreover,  fhifts  of  dollar  funds  among  coun- 
tries with  widely  different  foreign  exchange 
holding  patterns  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  mrjor  element  in  either  tlie  shortrun  or 
the  longrun  behavior  of  foreign  commercial 
b;iuk  cluinis  on  the  United  States. 

Direct   controls :    It   Is   sometimes   argued 
that  a  significant   portion   of   the   reported 
(,=.<:ets  of  foreign  commercial   banks  in   the 
United  States  either  belong  directly  to  for- 
eiirn  central  banks,  for  which  the  commer- 
cinl  bfuiks  act  only  as  agents,  or  else  are 
directly  controlled  by  foreign  central  banks 
by  means  of  exchange  controls  and  detailed 
directives.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  this  argument  early  In  the  po5.tv;ar  period. 
But  at  that  time,  precisely  becatise  cf  the 
strict  controls,  the  assets  of  forelga  commer- 
cial banks  in  the  United  States  were  small. 
The  huge  Increase  in  such  holdings  in  re- 
cent years  has  come  largely  as  a  result  of 
relaxations  of  exchange  controls,  and  foreign 
commercial   banks   now   move   funds   about 
rather  freely  for  their  own  account.     They 
are  often  still  subject  to  ^enerr.!  regulations, 
which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time, 
e  g.,  requirements  that  they  maintain  a  bal- 
anced spot  and  forward  position  in  foreign 
currencies.      But    regulations    of    this    sort 
af!ect  many  kinds  of  International  transac- 
tions that   are   generally   agreed  to  belong 
above  the  line  In  a  summary  presentation 
of  the  balance  of  payments.     For  example, 
the  prohibition  of  IntercFt  payments  on  cer- 
tain foreign  deposits  in  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland affect,   and   are   intended   to   affect, 
flows  of  U.S.  private  capital  to  those  coun- 
tries.    One  must   always   allow   in   analysis 
for   charges    in    transactions    that    are    oc- 
casioned by  changes  In  official  regulations; 
but  the  presence  of  regulations  should  not 
determine  how  the  affected  transactions  are 
to  be  classified  In  the  balance  of  payments. 
Forward  exchange  operations:  A  trouble- 
some care  arises  when  the  monetary  author- 
ities  offer    special    inducements    to   foreign 
commercial  banks  to  hold  U.S.  dollar  assets, 
and  particularly  when  the  Inducement  takes 
the  form    of   forward   exchange   operations. 
Thus,  since  1959,  the  German  Bundesbank 
has  from  time  to  time  offered  forward  Ger- 
man marks  against  dollars  to  German  com- 
mercial  banks   at   rates   considerably    more 
favorable  than  those  obtainable  in  the  mar- 
ket, in  order  to  Induce  the  German  banks 
to  acquire  U..S.  dollar  assets.     A  number  cf 
other  central  banks  also  engage  in  substantial 
forward  exchange  operations  from  time  to 
time.    The  US.  Treasury  has  done  so  since 
March  1961,  often  with  the  explicit  purpose 
of  Inducing   foreign    commercial    banks    to 
hold  dollar  assets  that  might  otherwise  ac- 
crue to  monetary  authorities  and  be  con- 
verted in  part  into  gold. 

The  magnitudes  of  these  operations  have 
Eometlmes  been  substantial.  During  1961, 
the  U.S.  Treasury's  forward  commitments  in 
German  marks  changed  by  as  much  as  $200 
million  In  a  single  quarter.  Its  forward 
Swiss  franc  commitments  have  sometimes 
changed  by  as  much  as  $100  million  in  a 
single  quarter.  Forward  commitments  in 
lire  rose  from  $200  million  to  $500  million 
between  Janviary  and  August  1962,  and  there- 
after generally  declined;  the  quarterly  move- 
ments have  not  been  made  public. 

The  operations  of  the  German  Bundesbank 
also  have  been  large.  It  will  be  seen  from 
chart  9.4  (not  printed  In  the  Record)  that 
the  short-term  foreign -currency  assets 
(largely  dollar  denominated)  of  German 
commercial  banks  have  shown  very  large 
changes  beyond  the  seasonal  ones  that  are 
already  striking.  Sharp  Increases  in  such 
assets  early  in  1959  and  again  early  In  19C1, 
and  subsequent  sharp  declines,  were  certainly 
related  to  intervention  In  the  forward  ex- 
change market  by  the  central  bank,  and  were 
an  important  factor  in  those  periods  in  the 


change  of  total  U.S.  liabilities  to  all  foreign 
commercial  banks.  (Changes  In  German 
banks*  dollar-denominated  assets  cannot,  of 
course,  be  traced  directly  In  U.S.  data,  since 
German  dollar  holdings  in  Euro-currency 
markets  appear  in  U.S.  statistics,  if  they  ap- 
pear at  all,  as  liabilities  to  other  countries.) 
Balance-of-payments  statistics  do  not  in- 
clude forward  transactions,  and  could  not 
well  do  so  systematically,  given  the  many 
kinds  of  private  and  official  forward  commit- 
ments that  are  possible,  including  orders 
for  goods.  It  might  be  possible  to  include, 
as  a  memorandum  item,  the  forward  ex- 
change commitments  of  US.  monetary  au- 
thorities, but  not  those  of  foreign  authorities. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing statistically  the  effects  of  forward  ex- 
change operations.  They  are  unlikely  to 
have  a  oue-for-one  relationship  to  foreign 
commercial  bank  holdings.  For  example,  a 
German  commercial  bank,  given  the  offer  of 
a  favorable  forward  rate,  might  do  at  that 
rate  not  only  whatever  additional  business 
the  rate  induced  but  also  some  business  that 
it  would  have  done  in  any  case.  Also,  other 
transactions  besides  those  of  banks  are  af- 
fected when  official  intervention  changes  the 
pattern  of  rates. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  whatever  the 
precise  effects  of  official  forward  exchange 
transactions,  their  effects  on  foreign  com- 
mercial bank  assets  in  the  United  States  are 
knov.n  to  have  been  large,  and  in  some  cal- 
endar quarters  to  have  dominated  the  total 
change  in  such  assets,  or  to  ha%e  prevented 
large  changes  that  would  othcrv/ise  have 
taken  place.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  changes 
in  foreign  coramerical  bank  assets  must  be 
grouped  below  the  line  with  official  settle- 
ments if  a  misleading  picture  of  overall  pay- 
ments developments  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
problem  is  particularly  acute  if  U.S.  inter- 
vention is  Involved,  if  it  Is  large,  and  If  for 
some  reason  it  cannot  be  revealed  promptly. 
Even  v;hen  It  is  reported  promptly,  it  may 
still  be  subject  to  misinterpretation  in  an 
official  settlements  presentation.  Legitimate 
intervention  to  minimize  a  gold  outflow  may 
be  misinterpreted  as  an  effort  to  hide  the 
deficit. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  changes  in 
commercial  bank  holdings  of  dollars  directly 
induced  by  official  forward  intervention  have 
some  characteristics  of  official  reserve  trans- 
actions. However,  the  affected  portion  of 
commercial  bank  holdings  cannot  be  sta- 
tistically separated  from  the  total.  Hence 
the  question  is  whether  that  portion  is  so 
dominant  so  much  of  the  time  as  to  justify 
placing  below  the  line  all  changes  in  for- 
eign commercial  bank  claims  on  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  this 
would  not  be  the  appropriate  solution.  It 
does  not  appear  that  official  Intervention  has 
accounted  in  more  than  a  few  quarters  in 
recent  years  for  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  change  In  foreign  commercial  bank 
claims  on  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  decisive  longrun  argument  for 
putting  commercial  bank  claims  above  the 
line,  even  at  the  risk  of  occasional  shortrun 
distortions  requiring  special  analysis  and  ex- 
planation. While  specific  central  bank  poli- 
cies can  have  large  effects  on  commercial 
bank  claims  on  the  United  States  over  short 
periods,  they  cannot  do  so  In  the  long  run. 
Tlie  massive  buildup  of  foreign  bank  claims 
over  the  past  6  years  represents  a  geniiine 
inflow  of  private  capital,  related  closely  to 
other  above-the-llne  transactions,  as  ex- 
plained more  fully  below.  It  seems  better  to 
have  a  summary  indicator  of  the  overall  bal- 
ance that,  despite  some  shortrun  distortions 
resulting  from  official  actions,  accurately  re- 
flects more  endtuing  developments  than  to 
place  commercial  bank  asset  changes  below 
the  line  with  reserve  transactions  and  thus 
obtain  an  indicator  that  Is  distorted  more 


often  than  the  alternative  in  the  short  run 
and  is.  in  addition,  misleading  in  the  long 
run. 

Analysts  must,  however,  take  the  fullest 
possible  account  of  the  effects  of  official  for- 
v.ard  exchange  operations,  to  the  extent  that 
their  dimensions  are  known.  To  facilitate 
this,  the  committee  recommends  that 
changes  in  the  short-term  claims  of  foreign 
commercial  banks  reported  by  U.S.  banks  be 
shown  prominently  as  a  separate  category 
above  the  line,  and  that  careful  attention 
be  given  In  analysis  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  Item  has  been  Influenced  by  specific 
official  actions. 

Quarterly  changes  in  the  overall  balance 
will  not  be  noticeably  more  erratic,  after 
proper  seasonal  adjustment,  on  one  classi- 
fication of  commercial  bank  transactions 
than  on  another.  Occasional  large  quarterly 
swings  occur  on  cither  basis,  and  special 
influences  and  unusual  transactions  must 
always  be  studied  and  explained.  The  ad- 
dition of  foreign  commercial  bank  transac- 
tions to  the  list  of  topics  requiring  special 
analytical  attention  could  produce  better  un- 
derstanding of  an  area  hitherto  inadequately 
studied. 

Euro-dollars:  Some  foreign  central  banks 
hold  a  portion  of  their  dollar  assets  with 
banks  outside  the  United  States,  i.e..  in  the 
so-called  Euro-dollar  market.  It  is  some- 
times argued  that  this  fact  seriously  Impairs 
the  usefulness  of  an  application  of  the  official 
settlements  concept  that  places  foreign  com- 
mercial bank  transactions  above  the  line. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  a  South  American  cen- 
tral bank  should  acquire  dollars  and  deposit 
them  with  a  London  bank,  and  if  the  funds 
should  then  be  remitted  to  a  U.S.  bank,  the 
U.S.  statistics  would  show  an  increase  in 
liabilities  to  a  conunerclal  bank  in  London, 
and  would  not  show  a  reserve  transaction 
with  the  South  American  country  when  in 
fact,  it  is  said,  such  a  transaction  has 
occurred.  This  is  the  point  of  the  footnote 
to  recent  SCB  tables  stating  that  U.S.  short- 
term  liabilities  to  foreign  commercial  banks 
"Include  banking  liabilities  to  foreign  official 
institutions  held  through  foreign  commercial 
banks." 

While  official  transactions  in  Euro-currency 
markets  do  pose  some  difficulties  of  interpre- 
tation, these  do  not  appear  to  be  decisive. 
In  the  illustration  given  above,  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  committee's  version  of  the  offi- 
cial settlements  concept  misstates  the  facts. 
It  is  a  British  bank,  not  a  U.S.  bank,  that  has 
inciirred  a  liability  to  a  foreign  official  insti- 
tution, even  though  the  liability  is  denomi- 
nated in  dollars.  The  decision  of  a  British 
bank  to  hold  dollar  assets  in  New  York  as 
cover  lor  its  liabilities  is.  in  any  case,  a 
private  business  decision;  the  bank  could 
have  sold  those  dollars  for  sterling  or  in- 
vested them  in  some  other  form.  National- 
ity of  residence  ought  to  take  precedence 
over  nationality  of  currency  in  balance  of 
payments  classifications,  and  generally  does 
so.  The  fact  that  obligations  of  one  for- 
eigner to  another  happen  to  be  denominated 
in  U.S.  dollars  does  not  make  them  U.S.  obli- 
gations. It  is  not  the  pyramided  aggregate 
of  such  claims,  but  the  nonduplicated  claims 
on  the  United  States  that  matter. 

Misunderstandings  might  arise  if  official 
monetary  holding  of  Euro-dollars  were  very 
large,  and  especially  if  they  were  to  change 
rapidly.  For  example,  foreign  central  banks 
as  a  group  might  form  the  impression  that 
they  were  gaining  dollars  rather  rapidly  at 
a  time  when  U.S.  statistics  might  not  show 
such  a  gain.  But  any  difficulty  here  would 
arise  not  from  a  defect  in  the  U.S.  statistics, 
but  from  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  were 
not  carefully  recording,  and  perhaps  were 
not  aware  of,  the  growing  dollar -denominated 
liabilities  of  their  residents,  which  might 
form  part  of  a  long  and  complicated  chain 
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of  transactions.  Foreign  monetary  authori- 
ties as  a  group  can  acquire  dollar  assets 
faster  than  U.S.  dollar  liabilities  to  them  In- 
crease only  to  the  extent  that  residents  of 
foreign  countries  add  also  to  their  dollar 
liabilities   to  monetary  authorities. 

The  IMP  has  been  well  placed  to  make  a 
rough  annual  check  on  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  monetary  authorities*  dollar  holdings 
exceed  U.S.  liabilities  to  foreign  monetary 
authorities.  It  has  found  that  the  excess 
(Which  may  to  some  extent  represent  errors 
in  the  statistics  or  dlfiferences  of  definition 
and  timing)  rose  sharply  from  1959  to  1960.  a 
period  in  which  the  Euro-dollar  market  was 
developing  rapidly.  Since  then,  however, 
there  have  apparently  not  been  fiuther  large 
changes. 

The  Bank  for  International  Settlements 
has  also  made  studies  of  this  subject  and 
of  the  Euro-currency  markets  in  general. 
The  central  banks  of  leading  countries  have 
a  clear  Interest  in  knowing  the  extent  to 
which  tliey  are  counting  as  reserves  dollars 
held  in  each  other's  markets  in  addition  to 
dollars  held  directly  in  the  United  States, 
even  If  considerations  of  confidentiality  pre- 
vent disclosure  of  figures  for  Individual  cen- 
tral banks.  As  such  studies  are  pursued  fur- 
ther, their  results  should  be  used  to  cast 
additional  light  on  the  extent  to  which  re- 
serve transactions  that  appear  In  U.S.  statis- 
tics correspond  to  reserve  changes  as  re- 
corded by  the  foreign  authorities.  But  the 
fact  that  the  two  may  diverge  does  not 
seriously  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  official 
settlements  concept.  It  simply  reflects  the 
fact  that  not  all  assets  denominated  in  U.S. 
dollars  represent  liabilities  of  U.S.  residents. 

Conrwctions  with  other  private  transactions 
The  foregoing  discxission  gives  reasons  why 
the  sensitivity  of  foreign  commercial  banks 
to  official  actions  does  not  seem,  on  balance, 
to  warraa^t  placing  the  banks'  transactions 
below  the  line  with  official  settlements.  Even 
more  Important  than  these  considerations 
are  the  positive  connections  that  exist  be- 
tween changes  in  foreign  conunerclal  bank 
claims  on  the  United  States  and  other  pri- 
vate transactions.  There  are  many  such  con- 
nections, all  of  them  indicating  that  short- 
term  capital  transactions  of  banks — U.S.  and 
foreign — should  be  put  on  the  same  footing. 
Sometimes  the  connections  are  specific. 
A  U.S.  bank  may  arrange  with  a  foreign  bank 
for  each  to  make  a  deposit  with  the  other,  in 
order  to  establish  correspondent  relation- 
ships or  for  window-dressing  purposes.  A 
U.S.  bank  making  a  loan  to  a  foreign  bank 
may  require  a  compensating  balance.  For- 
eign funds  may  be  held  in  the  United  States 
against  letters  of  credit  outstanding,  or  In  a 
sinking  fund  against  a  foreign  dollar  bond 
Issue,  or  to  redeem  other  obligations. 

Moet  of  the  connections,  however,  are  of  a 
looser  sort.  They  would  be  difficult  to  docu- 
ment by  collecting  data  on  individual  trans- 
actions, but  they  are  nonetheless  real.  U.S. 
banks.  In  making  foreign  loans  ivnd  accept- 
ances, are  much  Influenced  by  the  deposits 
that  foreigners  hold  with  them  even  when 
there  Is  no  formal  compensatory  balance  ar- 
rangement. They  prefer  to  lend  to  foreign 
banks  that  keep  deposits  with  them,  or,  more 
broadly,  to  foreigners  whose  banks,  central 
banks,  or  governments  keep  such  d^Kwlts. 

The  claims  of  Canadian  banks  upon  banks 
In  this  country — representing  more  than 
one-fourth  of  total  foreign  commercial  bank- 
ing claims,  and  taking  the  form  largely  of 
Canadian  banks'  claims  on  their  agenciee  In 
the  United  States — are  closely  related  to  the 
volume  of  funds  placed  by  U.S.  residents, 
mainly  nonbank  corporations,  in  Canadian 
banks.  From  time  to  time,  Canadian  banlu 
are  net  suppliers  of  EJuro-dollars  to,  or  bor- 
rowers from,  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  a  very 
large    proportion    of    the   liquid   U.S.    funda 


placed  In  Canada  is  reinvested  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  other  connections  even  less  di- 
rect. Oversea  branches  of  U.S.  banks  often 
deposit  with  the  head  office  dollar  fimds  they 
have  received  from  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  corporations — funds  that  may  have  left 
this  country  in  the  form  of  direct  Invest- 
ments, or  that  would  come  back,  and  at  a 
later  time  may  come,  as  dividends  declared  If 
they  did  not  come  instead  In  a  given  quarter 
as  Inflows  of  foreign  banking  funds.  Finally, 
growth  in  foreign  commercial  bank  holdings 
in  the  United  States  has  accompanied  growth 
in  the  volume  of  private  international  trans- 
actions of  all  sorts,  simply  because  larger 
working  balances  and  Investments  go  hand 
In  hand  with  a  larger  volume  of  commercial 
and  financial  business. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  large 
inflows    into    the    United    States    of    foreign 
commercial  bank  funds  in  recent  years  are 
predominantly    a    private,    market-oriented, 
biLsiness  phenomenon,  much  like  outflows  of 
U.S.  private  capital.     Special  official  induce- 
ments to  alter  such  flows  temporarily  may 
cause   changes   of   hundreds   of    millions  of 
dollars   at   times,   and   their   effects   require 
careful    scrutiny    in    the    interpretation    of 
quarterly  data.     But  total  inflows  of  foreign 
banking  funds  over  the  years,  like  outflows 
of    U.S.    capital,    are    reckoned    In    billions. 
They  should   not   be  regarded   as  flnanclng 
a  U.S.  deficit  In  the  way  that  official  settle- 
ments do.     Instead,  they  belong  above  the 
line  with  other  private  capital  movements. 
One  alleged  advantage  of  the  BPD  liquidity 
concept    over    the    official    settlements    con- 
cept is  that  it  provides  an  earlier  warning 
of  Impending  difficulties.    In  support  of  this 
contention,   it  is   said  that   the  increase  in 
forelt'n    private    bank    p.nd    nonbank    dollar 
holdings  during  the  1950's  was  a  portent  of 
trouble,     and     that     It     was     appropriately 
brought  to  policymakers'  attention  by  being 
placed  below  the  line;   i.e.,  by  not  being  al- 
lowed to  appear  as  a  capital  Inflow  serving 
to  reduce  the  overall  deficit.    Certainly  It  is 
true  that  there  was  such  a  buildup  of  private 
foreign  dollar  holdings  (although  It  has  been 
more    rapid    since    1958    than    before) ;    but 
there  seems  no  reason  why  It  should  ordi- 
narily be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  impending 
trouble.    Indeed,  one  might  expect  the  oppo- 
site.    Inflows  of  foreign  private  capital  Into 
the  United  States  would  ordinarily  be  a  sign 
of  developing  strength  for  the  dollar,  rather 
than  of  weakness.     If  such  inflows  are  pro- 
ceeding at  a  clearly  \insustalnable  rate,  and 
hence   must    later    be    expected   to   slacken, 
analysis    must    take    account   of    that    fact. 
Just  as   It  must  look  to  see  whether  other 
capital  Inflows,  or  any  other  types  of  trans- 
actions, are  above  trend  for  temporary  rea- 
sons.    But  we   see   no  reason  why  facts  of 
this  kind  should  be  worked  Into  the  analy- 
sis by  saying  that  the  swelling  of  these  flows 
represents  the  financing  of  a  deficit. 

SPECtAL  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  TRANSACTIONS 

For  calculation  of  a  summary  Indicator 
that  will  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  analy- 
sis, the  committee  supports  the  present  prac- 
tice of  listing  below  the  line,  as  special  Inter- 
governmental transactions,  those  classes  of 
transactions,  other  than  reserve  transactions, 
that  have  been  arranged  by  governments  for 
^  the  purpose  of  helping  to  finance  an  over- 
all surplus  or  deficit.  However,  the  concept 
of  special  transactions  Is  slippery.  It  Is 
easily  mlsimderstood.  and  may  Involve  biases 
and  asymmetries.  Therefore,  the  category 
should  be  used  sparingly,  and  the  Items  In- 
cluded should  be  explicitly  described  and 
their  inclusion  explained. 

Sometimes  analysts  are  tempted  to  remove 
to  a  special  transactions  category  all  lumpy, 
nonrecurrent,  identified  transactions,  so  as 
better  to  examine  the  smoother  trend  of  the 
remaining  transactions.  This  looser  concept 
of  special  transactions  hAS  its  uses  in  detailed 


analysis,  but  it  should  not  be  applied  to 
standard  balance-of-payments  tabulations 
and  summaries.  So  many  international  trans- 
actions are  lumpy,  particularly  direct  invest- 
ments, that  any  tabulation  which  sets  them 
outside  their  standard  categories  loses  touch 
with  reality. 

The  committee  suggests  the  following 
highly  restrictive  criteria  for  selection  of 
itcnv?  to  be  entered  as  special  intergovern- 
mental transactions  In  a  standard  table: 

1.  The  transaction  is  a  capital  payment 
from  one  government  Lo  another; 

2.  The  transaction  (or  the  bulk  of  the 
transactions  in  a  class)  has  been  specifically 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  financing  an  in- 
ternational payments  surplus  or  deficit; 

3.  The  transaction  is  large  and  Is  noncur- 
rent  In  nature. 

The  only  tiansactlons  that  seem  to  the 
committee  to  have  met  all  three  criteria  in 
recent  years  are  the  large  advance  repayments 
on  long-term  U.S.  Government  loans  made 
since  1958  by  a  number  of  countries,  mainly 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe  that  were 
experiencing  overall  payments  surpluses  while 
the  United  States  was  in  deficit. 

The  nonmarketable  U.S.  Government  secu- 
rities Issued  since  late  1962  fall  into  standard 
categories  in  the  committee's  arrangement  of 
the  statistics,  according  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  owned  by  foreign  monetary  author- 
ities. There  is  no  need  to  treat  them  as 
special,  as  is  presently  done. 

On  our  official  settlements  definition,  ad- 
vances on  U.S.  military  exports  do  not  appear 
as  a  lumpy  transaction  that  affects  the  deficit 
in  1962,  as  they  do  on  the  BPD  liquidity  con- 
cept. As  the  liabilities  that  became  non- 
liquid  in  that  year  were  liabilities  to  foreign 
government  agencies  rather  than  to  monetary 
authorities,  they  are  shown  above  the  line  in 
our  classification,  regardless  of  their  liquidity. 
The  BPD  treatment  of  military  prepayments 
as  special  was  required  on  BPD  definitions  to 
avoid  distortion  of  the  1962  figures,  but  in 
many  respects  It  is  unsatisfactory.  Military 
prepayments  are  part  of  the  same  program  as 
military  deliveries,  so  there  is  little  reason  to 
assign  them  separate  roles  in  calculating  an 
overall  deficit.  Recently,  the  net  prepay- 
ments have  sometimes  turned  negative,  as 
deliveries  have  overtaken  commitments.  It 
Is  illogical,  with  the  United  States  still  In 
overall  deficit,  to  suggest  that  an  Increase  in 
the  deficit  by  means  of  negative  prepaymenU 
has  been  deliberately  worked  out  between 
governments. 

Treating  debt  prepayments  as  special  trans- 
actions also  Involves  some  awkward  polnU. 
It  introduces  a  bias  Into  the  accounts  ever 
time.  Theoretically,  a  debt  prepayment 
credited  as  a  special  receipt  in  one  year  ought 
to  be  matched  in  later  years  by  special  debit.^ 
representing  failure  to  receive  scheduled  pay- 
ments because  they  had  been  made  earlier 
Thus,  over  the  full  span  of  the  maturity  of 
the  loan,  there  should  be  no  net  entry  in  the 
special  transactions  category,  since  there  is 
nothing  special  about  a  loan  having  been  re- 
paid. In  practice,  however,  the  corresponding 
debit  entries  cannot  be  made  for  several 
reasons.  First,  under  the  terms  of  the  loan 
and  the  prepayment.  It  may  not  be  clear 
whether  the  Installment  prepaid  was  the  one 
falling  due  in  the  next  year,  or  the  final  one 
due  20  years  later.  Second,  putting  a  dehit 
entry  under  special  transactions  in  the  y^ar 
m  which  the  United  States  failed  to  receive 
a  scheduled  payment  (earlier  prepaid)  would 
necessitate  making  a  highly  artificial  coun- 
terentry  above  the  line  in  order  to  keep  tne 
accounts  In  balance:  one  would  end  up  w  tn 
two  entries  for  a  non transaction.  Finally 
the  whole  concept  of  what  is  scheduled  ana 
what  is  unscheduled  changes  as  time  P^^. 
Repayment  this  year  of  a  loan  not  due  unt 
1970  Is  clearly  an  unscheduled  receipt.  B"^ 
by  1970,  It  will  not  make  sense  to  distinguisn 
scheduled  from  unscheduled  receipts  except 
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in  1970  terms;  there  would  be  no  particular 
logic  then  in  using  the  schedule  as  It  had 
appeared  in  1965. 

Thus,  there  is  no  simple  way  of  removing 
this  bias.  Putting  debt  prepayments  into  a 
category  called  special  transactions  will  re- 
sult^in  a  cumulntive  overstatement  over  the 
rears  of  the  deficit  settled  by  official  trans- 
actions. One  must  simply  remain  alert  to 
this  fact,  and  perhaps  over  long  periods 
cumulate  only  the  balance  Fettled  by  reserve 
transactions  alone,  rather  than  the  balance 
settled  by  total  official  transactions  ( Includ- 
ing special  transactions) . 

COMPARATIVE   STATISTICS 

The  quantitative  effects  on  the  summary 
indicators  of  shifting  from  the  BPD's  liquid- 
ity concept  to  the  committee's  official  settle- 
ments concept  are  shown  quarterly  for  1959- 
64  in  table  9.7  and  chart  9.5  (not  printed 
in  the  Record);  annual  data  have  been  pre- 
sented In  table  9.5,  and  for  a  longer  peri- 
od in  chart  I  (not  printed  in  the  Record) 
and  table  I  in  the  "Summary  of  Findings 
and  Recommendations"  (not  printed  in  the 
Record).  The  committee  Is  recommending 
an  Important  modification,  taut  not  a  change 
Bo  radical  as  to  alter  sharply  the  existing 
views  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments problem  in  recent  years. 

The  proposed  balance  settled  by  official 
transactions  shows  a  smaller  deficit  or  larger 
surplus  in  every  year  of  the  period  1954— 
64  than  does  the  BPD's  present  balance  on 
regular  types  of  transactions.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  liquid  U.S.  liabilities  to 
private  foreign  holders  plus  international 
nonmonetary  Institutions  have  increased  in 
every  year,  and  hence  are  counted  on  the 
proposed  copcept  as  Infiows  of  capital.  The 
magnitudes  of  the  two  deficit  measurements. 


however,  are  on  broadly  the  same  scale  be- 
cause their  common  elements  are  large. 

Trends  and  fluctuations  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent on  one  concept  than  on  the  other. 
On  the  official  settlements  concept,  the  worst 
year  was  1960  rather  than  1959,  and  there 
was  a  more  substantial  deterioration  during 
late  1960,  a  sharper  improvement  in  1961, 
and  again  a  more  marked  deterioration  In 
1962.  T'nese  differences  are  mainly  the  re- 
sult of  treating  changes  in  the  claims  of 
foreign  commercial  banks  as  capital  flows 
above  the  line.  The  banks  reduced  their  U.S. 
assets  in  late  1960,  enlarged  them  in  1961, 
and  reduced  them  again  in  1962.  As  argued 
above,  we  regard  these  movements  as  having 
represented  significant  changes  in  the  over- 
all U.S.  payments  position,  rather  than  mere 
shifts  in  the  financing  of  the  deficit,  even 
though  they  were  to  some  extent  induced 
by  official  actions. 

Much  analytical  work  still  needs  to  be 
done  on  the  behavior  of  those  items  that 
are  classified  differently  on  the  official  settle- 
ments concept  than  on  the  present  liquidity 
concept.  Such  work  must  include  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  seasonal  adjust- 
ments, and  much  fuller  analysis  of  the  be- 
havior of  foreign  commercial  banks  and  of 
interconnections  among  related  transac- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  however,  adoption  of  the  of- 
ficial settlements  concept  will  provide  a  bet- 
ter starting  point  for  appraisal  of  the  over- 
all position.  Together  with  the  Improved 
tabulation  proposed  In  chapter  10,  it  will 
make  the  statistics  clearer  and  more  use- 
ful for  those  who  analyze  them.  And  It 
should  help  to  establish  internationally  com- 
parable measurements,  and  common  points 
of  view,  among  leading  countries. 


Table   9  7— Summary   indicators   of  the    U.S.    halarife-of -payments   ■po.Hition,   quarterly, 

] 959-64  ' 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Period 


Kccomniended  by  the  committee 


Balance  settled  by 
official  transactions 


Season- 
ally ad- 
justed 2 

(1) 


1959: 


leeo: 


I... 
11.. 

ni. 

IV. 


1861: 


I... 
II.. 
III. 
IV. 


1862: 


I... 
II.. 
III. 
IV. 


1963: 


I.... 
II.. 
III. 
IV.. 


1964; 


I... 
II.. 
III. 
IV. 


-1 


I 

II-... 

III... 
IV  ». 


-1 

-1 


-1 


-748 
-660 

-444 

-334 

-627 

986 

508 

-784 

-43 

-429 

-787 

-304 
-689 
304 
076 

■923 

,129 

-172 

-33 

-83 
-577 
-258 
-586 


Unad- 
justed 

(2) 


Official  transactions 


Debt 
prepay- 
ments 

(3) 


-433 
-776 
-816 
-496 

-37 

-605 

-1,258 

-1,555 

-429 

-17 

-721 

-876 

no 

-471 
-1,743 
-1,229 

-366 

-1.027 

-693 

-171 

453 
-542 
-691 
-724 


150 


285 

17 

5 

24 

7 

5 

634 

6 

SI 

1 

58 
477 
145 

25 

34 

241 

26 

52 
33 
30 


Reserve 

tran.^c- 
tions 

(4) 


283 
775 
816 
211 

20 

600 

1,234 

1,548 

424 

-617 

715 

825 

-111 

413 

1,266 

1,084 


Presently  used  in  official  btatistics  ^ 


Balance  on  regular 
types  of  transactions 


Season- 
ally ad- 
Justed 

(5) 


Unad- 
justed 


(6) 


-1,101 
-1.062 
-1,191 

-824 

-761 

-915 

-1,015 

-1,227 

-491 

-728 
-1,298 

-892 

-496 

-918 

-1,299 


341 

-1.170 

993 

-1,314 

462 

-379 

145 

-398 

-.105 

-267 

509 

-6-22 

661 

-659 

717 

-1,505 

-986 
-1,177 
-1.259 

-756 

-664 

-893 

-1,207 

-1,154 

-336 

-528 

-940 

-1,267 

-618 

-378 

-1,277 

-1,332 

-813 

-1,212 

-8-20 

-416 

69 

-587 

-1,012 

-1,523 


Special 
Govern- 
ment 
transac- 
tions 


(7) 


150 


Reduc- 
tion in 
reserve 
assets  and 
increase 
in  liquid 
liabilities 

(8) 


285 

-34 

65 

26 

-20 

6 

601 

28 

67 

144 

56 
584 
618 

108 

19 

226 

264 

148 

-39 

0 

183 


836 
1,177 
1,259 

471 


828 
1,181 
1,174 

331 

-73 

912 

1,200 

474 
322 
693 
714 

705 
1,193 

594 
152 

-217 

626 

1,012 

1,340 


Differ- 
ence,* 
col.  (1) 

less 
col.  (5) 


(9) 


RECOMMEND.\TIONS 


353 
402 
523 
380 

427 

288 

29 

-281 

-293 
511 
299 
511 

528 

-93 

-386 

223 

247 
185 
207 
365 

184 

45 

401 

919 


"i  ?n'/i;3^u"^:'^oV^e'n\ite*nfiirr ketable,  medium-term,  convertible  securities  an.  here  included  in   "llauid 
lialiilitifs"  rather  than  in  "special  Government  tran^ctions. 

«  For  components  of  the  difference,  annually,  1960-64,  see  tabic  9.5,  p.  9044. 
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The  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  (OSS) 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  assume 
the  primary  overall  responsibility  for  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
the  balance-of-payments  statistics.  The  OSS 
should  make  sxu-e  that  the  adequacy  of  co\- 
er£ige  of  all  the  accounts  in  the  balance  of 
payments  is  systematically  evaluated  on  a 
continuing  basis.  It  should  suggest  im- 
provements where  appropriate,  and  actively 
assist  the  BPD  and  other  agencies  to  obtain 
the  resources  and  data  needed  to  achieve 
them.  Heretofore,  the  OSS  has  not  had  suf- 
ficient resources  for  active  supervision  of 
this  kind.  The  OSS  staff  resources  should  be 
supplemented,  and  the  OSS  should  more 
systematically  make  use  in  this  field  of  the 
services  of  its  experts  in  sampling  and  other 
statistical  techniques.  Including  data  proc- 
essing. 

The  OSS  should  assert  its  leadership  under 
statutory  authority  to  seek  professional  con- 
sensus within  the  Government  concerning 
the  proper  treatment  of  specific  transactions 
id  the  balance-of-payments  statistics.  It 
should  chair  a  permanent  Interagency  com- 
mittee in  which  issues  of  data  adequacy,  sta- 
tistical  classification,  and  presentation  may 
be  discussed.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  more  actively  exercise  its  authority 
to  coordinate  and  improve  programs  related 
to  balance-of-payments  statistics.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  here  should  serve  as  a 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  Issues  involving 
conceptual  problems,  data  collection,  con- 
sistency over  time,  international  compara- 
bility, and  all  other  aspects  of  balance-of- 
payments  statistics. 

There  should  be  better  coordination  of  the 
analytical  work  done  by  the  BPD,  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned. There  should  be  a  broader  exchange 
of  information  at  the  technical  level  con- 
cerning data  and  analytical  projects.  There 
should  also  be  a  freer  flow  of  Information 
between  staff  and  top-level  officials,  so  that 
relevant  research  comes  promptly  to  the  at- 
tention of  officials  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, and  so  that  research  is  oriented  toward 
relevant  policy  Issues.  The  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments Information  Committee,  as  presently 
constituted,  should  cx)ntinue  to  function  as  a 
Government  forum  for  discussion  of  substan- 
Uve  current  l>alance-of-payments  develop- 
ments and  projects.  It  should  meet  more 
frequently  and  regularly  than  in  recent 
years — at  least  once  or  twice  a  quarter.  Its 
discussions  may  be  expected  to  stimulate 
and  orient  analytical  work  in  the  participat- 
ing agencies. 

The  BPD  should  be  given  the  additional 
personnel  it  needs.  Although  this  commit- 
tee has  not  determined  the  exact  number  and 
qualifications  of  additional  persons  needed  to 
carry  out  the  required  improvements  in  the 
statistics,  it  believes  that  the  staff  should  be 
increased  by  about  15  to  20  persons.  More 
senior  economists  are  needed  to  permit  more 
systematic  contacts  with  firms  reporting  data 
for  the  balance  of  payments,  more  sampling 
and  testing  of  data,  and  increased  super- 
vision of  special  economic  analyses,  technical 
studies,  and  censuses.  Several  additional 
economists  are  needed  at  the  intermediate 
level  to  work  on  the  census  of  foreign  direct 
investments  and  other  surveys  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  new  benchmarks;  econo- 
mists at  this  level  should  bear  the  main  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  recurring  statistical 
compilation  In  order  to  permit  senior  staff 
more  time  for  general  analysis,  critical  evalu- 
ation of  the  work  program,  and  representa- 
tion of  the  Division  in  interagency  meetings. 
More  junior  professionals  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide assisunce  to  the  senior  and  intermedi- 
ate staff  members  and  also  to  be  trained  for 
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greater  responsibilities  and  as  replacements, 
when  needed,  for  senior  employees.  Addi- 
tional clerks  are  also  required.  Since  quali- 
fied personnel  are  difficult  to  recruit,  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  efforts  to  strengthen  the  BPD's 
staff  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Automatic  data  processing  should  be  used 
where  It  would  Increase  efficiency.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized that  the  Installation  of  automatic 
data  processing  will  create.  Initially,  extra 
expense  and  extra  demands  on  staff  time; 
however,  once  routlnlzed.  It  should  be  no 
more  expensive  than  the  manual  processing 
or  documents.  Also,  it  will  permit  the  use 
of  larger  samples  and  more  flexible  tabula- 
tions, and  will  free  the  staff  for  nonroutlne 
work. 

Government  agencies  reporting  their  own 
transactions  and  agencies  collecting  basic 
data  from  the  public  must  accept  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  accurate  and  com- 
plete reports.  The  BPD  needs  the  strong 
backing  of  the  Budget  Bureau  when  seeking 
better  data  on  International  transactions. 
Agencies,  such  as  the  Census  Bureau,  that 
collect  basic  data  on  International  trans- 
actions from  the  public  should  be  required 
to  give  high  priority  to  providing  the  data 
In  the  form  required  for  balance-of-payments 
purposes.  The  new  Instructions  Issued  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  agencies  for  reporting 
their  own  International  transactions  have 
clarified  the  agencies'  reporting  obligations 
and  provide  a  basis  for  Improved  reporting. 
Each  agency  with  sizable  International 
transactions  should  designate  a  single  rep- 
resentative to  provide  liaison  with  the  BPD. 
As  called  for  In  the  relevant  Budget  Bureau 
circular,  this  coordinator  would  provide  the 
BPD  with  data  In  the  form  required,  and 
would  provide  underlying  data  for  adjusting 
agency  data  to  balance-of-payments  defini- 
tions. Some  agencies  have  established  such 
liaison,  but  others  need  to  assvune  greater 
responsibility  for  preparing  data  on  their  op- 
erations for  Inclusion  In  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics  and  to  follow  more  closely 
the  iises  made  of  their  data  In  the  statistics. 
The  establishment  of  such  liaison,  however, 
will  not  obviate  the  need  for  the  BPD  to 
have  access,  whenever  needed,  to  the  basic 
data  on  the  operations  of  the  agencies  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  recommen- 
dations should  form  a  basis  for  reliable 
and  comprehensive  information  to  help 
determine  not  only  direct  balance-of- 
payments  policies  but  the  wide  variety  of 
related  policies  on  which  Congress  and 
American  business  must  act. 


GOVERNMENT  MERGER  POLICIES — 
A  THREAT  TO  COMPETITION? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  several  recent  examples  in 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
somewhat  arbitrarily  used  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  prevent 
mergers.  These  proposed  mergers  though 
admittedly  not  having  adverse  affects  on 
competition,  were  thwarted  merely  be- 
cause they  happened  to  conflict  with  pre- 
vailing theory  held  within  the  Depart- 
ment. It  used  as  justification  for  im- 
posing  its  philosophical  beliefs  a  statute 
specifically  designed  to  prevent  unlaw- 
ful injury  to  competition. 

Our  antitrust  laws  themselves  are 
partly  to  blame  for  some  of  the  present 
difficulties  in  that  they  were  written  for 
economic  and  business  conditions  of  the 
1870's  rather  than  the  1970's.  More 
often,  however,  the  fault  lies  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  interpretation  of  these 
laws  by  enforcement  agencies.    Coupled 


with  this,  very  often  there  is  rather  keen 
competition  for  jurisdiction  among  the 
various  agencies,  each  having  its  own 
approach  as  to  what  should  be  done  and 
how.  The  result  sometimes  is  conflict- 
ing and  contradictory. 

Mr.  George  Love,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Chiysler  Corp.,  recently 
received  the  Gold  Medal  Award  from 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  re- 
sponse to  this  award  wa,s  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  current  governmental  poli- 
cies— an  analysis  based  on  first-hand  ex- 
perience with  the  high-handedness  that 
has  characterized  the  administration  of 
merger  law.  Alarmed  by  what  he  char- 
acterized as  "growing  dogmatism  in  Gov- 
ernment circles."  Mr.  Love  called  for  all 
businessmen  to  "discuss  this  matter  even 
more  seriously  than  they  have  been  do- 
ing In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter imderstanding  of  its  effect  on  the  ef- 
ficient working  of  our  free  "market  sys- 
tem." 

Mr.  Love  reviewed  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  adverse  decision  in  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  which 
baiTed  the  merger  of  two  major  banks 
and  concluded: 

This  decision  prevented  two  of  your  major 
banks  from  consolidating  although  It  ap- 
pears obvious  that  a  larger  bank  In  Phila- 
delphia could  compete  more  successfully 
with  the  New  York  banks  and  that  there 
would  be  benefits  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
country  from  increased  banking  competition 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Love  then  comments  on  the  Chrys- 
ler-Mack merger: 

I    believe   our    recent    experience    in   the 

Chrysler-Mack  Trucks  case  clearly  shows  the 
constricting  nature  of  the  current  merger 
policy. 

Portions  of  Mr.  Love's  speech  were  re- 
printed in  the  April  12  editions  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Because  of  the 
soundness  of  his  comments  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of 
the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  BENEirra  or  Looking  Backward 
(Wharton  school  address  of  George  H.  Love. 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Nov.  18,  1964) 
I  am  very!  honored,  I  am  exceedingly 
happy  and  more  pleased  than  I  can  tell  you 
to  be  the  recipient  of  this  Gold  Medal  from 
the  Wharton  School.  This  Is  particularly  true 
when  I  look  over  the  list  of  those  who  have 
received  this  award  since  It  was  first  given 
In  1950.  I  have  known  all  of  these  men  and 
some  as  Intimately  from  a  personal  as  from 
a  business  standpoint.  For  example.  In  spite 
of  a  slight  difference  in  age.  Ben  Fairless  and 
I  were  very  close  associates  In  business  and 
living.  Dick  Mellon  and  I  started  to  Culver 
Summer  School  together  50  years  ago  last 
June  and  we  have  lived  our  business  lives  In 
Pittsburgh.  Your  own  Tom  McCabe.  Henry 
Ford,  and  I  served  on  the  General  Electric 
Board  when  Ralph  Cordiner  waa  Its  out- 
standing chairman  and  all  of  these  received 
this  medal.  George  Hiunphrey,  whom  you 
honored  in  1959  Is  not  only  one  of  my  close 
personal  friends,  but  cert.Tinly  Is  responsible 
for  any  measure  of  success  which  may  have 
come  my  way.  The  list  of  former  recipients 
Is  so  distinguished  that  while  I  will  serve  aa 


a  leveler  to  bring  the  average  down  to  a  more 
normal  basis.  I  am  still  thrilled  to  be  In- 
cluded In  such  distinguished  company. 

When  I  learned  of  your  Intention  to  honor 
me  In  this  way,  I  began  Inunediately  to  thlnit 
what  I  might  say  this  evening  which  should 
be  in  some  measure,  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
We  could  talk  about  the  new  techniques  in 
business  brought  on  by  this  computer  age  or 
we  coixld  look  at  the  potentialities  of  new 
products  or  new  Investment  opened  up  by 
research  In  this  age  of  accelerating  change. 
Having  been  Involved  through  the  years  in 
labor-management  disputes  In  several  of  our 
basic  industries.  I  even  thought  of  discussing 
this  subject  with  you  or  perhaps  exploring 
the  development  of  improvements  In  this 
relationship  which  must  eventually  provide 
management  with  something  like  equality 
with  the  large  Industrial  unions  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  However,- 1  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  of  greater  Interest  to  talk  with 
you  this  evening  about  one  distinct  weakness 
which  may  be  serious  enough  to  slow  our 
economic  system  down  and  keep  it  from 
reaching  Its  full  potential.  More  and  more 
men  in  business  and  Government  have  been 
discussing  this  problem  during  the  last  year 
or  two  and  I  feel  certain  it  Is  vital  and  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  our  spending 
these  few  minutes  this  evening  giving  It  ad- 
ditional consideration.  This  weakness  has  to 
do  with  basic  disagreements  between  busi- 
ness and  Government  regarding  the  nature 
of  competition  and  the  meaning  of  laws  re- 
lating to  competition.  To  put  It  another 
way,  it  has  to  do  with  current  policies  affect- 
ing business  mergers. 

I  have  no  specific  recommendations  or 
remedies,  but  I  would  like  to  raise  some 
doubts  and  ask  some  questions  about  what 
apf>ears  to  be  a  growing  dogmatism  in  Gov- 
ernment circles  concerning  the  question  of 
mergers.  As  a  layman,  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  very  little  contact  with  the  law,  I 
can  give  you  no  legal  answers  and  I  don't 
even  know  all  the  questions.  But  I  do  think 
It  is  time  for  all  businessmen  to  discuss  this 
matter  even  more  seriously  than  they  have 
been  doing  In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  its  effect  upon  the 
efficient  working  of  our  free  market  system. 
Tonight  a  very  brief ,  discussion  of  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  two 
companies  for  which  I  work  may  shed  light 
on  the  subject. 

As  you  know,  there  are  three  principal  laws 
relating  to  competition  and  mergers:  the  first 
one  being  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  the  next 
the  Clayton  Act  of  1914  and  finally,  the  Cel- 
ler-Kefauver  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act 
In  1950  It  l8  this  last  law.  together  with 
the  recent  Supreme  Coxirt  decisions  of  that 
law,  which  is  now  having  such  a  heavy  im- 
pact on  business  and  business  planning. 
Probably  none  of  us  disagree  with  what  Craw- 
ford Greenewalt,  another  former  recipient  of 
this  Wharton  award,  had  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject over  a  year  ago: 

"I  doubt  that  there  Is  any  substantial  area 
of  disagreement  between  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  enforcement  officers  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  on  matters  of  broad  policy. 
I  am  convinced  that  my  own  strong  support 
of  the  antitrust  statues  is  shared  by  every 
thoughtful  businessman.  I  think  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  merits  of  a  vigorous  competitive 
system.  If  I  am  right.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  postiue  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  business  community  should  be  one  of 
mutual  support  and  understanding,  not  of 
adversaries  with  fists  clenched,  wary  and 
suspicious  of  each  other's  motives." 

Being  In  Philadelphia,  it  Is  proper  in  any 
discussion  such  as  this  to  first  mention  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  case  as  it  shows 
so  distinctly  the  trend  in  all  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  This  decision  prevented  two 
of  your  major  banks  from  consolidating  al- 
though It  appears  obvious  that  a  larger  bank 
In  Philadelphia  could  compete  more  success- 
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fully  with  the  New  York  banks  and  that  there 
were  potential  and  great  benefits  to  Philadel- 
phia and  the  country  resulting  from  In- 
creased banking  competition  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  But  the  Court  made 
no  findings  concerning  these  benefits  and 
washed  its  hands  of  any  concern  with  eco- 
nomic or  social  gains  and  said  in  part:  "a 
merger  •  •  *  is  not  saved  because  of  some 
ultimate  reckoning  of  social  economic  debits 
and  credits."  I  merely  raise  these  questions: 
If  this  Philadelphia  merger  had  taken  place, 
would  there  be  more  or  less  competition  In 
banking  in  the  East?  And  as  a  result  of  such 
a  merger,  would  the  New  York  banks  consider 
their  competition  to  have  been  increased  or 
decreased? 

I   believe    our    recent    experience    m    the 
Chrysler-Mack  Trucks  case  clearly  shows  the 
constricting    nature  of   the   current  merger 
policy.     It  appeared  to  the  managements  of 
both  these  companies  that  we   could  offer 
a  stronger  competitive  challenge  In  the  truck 
business  if  we  combined  than  if  we  went  our 
separate  ways.     Chrysler  was  strong  In  the 
light-truck  end  of  the  market  and  Mack  was 
strong    in    the    heavy-duty    truck    market. 
These  two  markets  were  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles.    In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  kind 
of  trucks  built  by  Mack  were  complementary 
to  rather  than  competitive  with  the  trucks 
built  by  Chrysler,  Mack  offered  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  the  servicing  and  distribution  of 
extra-heavy  trucks,  and  if  Chrysler  wanted 
to  increase  its  sales   In  this  sector  of   the 
market,  it  would  need  facilities  of  that  kind. 
This  proposed  acquisition  of  Mack  was  one 
part  of  our  strategy  for  making  a  stronger 
competitive  challenge  at  home  and  abroad  to 
our  major  competitors  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry.   We  have  been  Increasing  our  share 
of  the  automobile  market,  but  the  market  for 
trucks  has  been   growing  even  faster  than 
the  market  for  automobiles  and  It  has  been 
our  aim  to  take  our  proper  place  there  as 
quickly  as  possible.     We  felt,  as  we  still  do, 
that  through  this  merger  with  Mack,  we  could 
lay  down  a  more  powerful  challenge  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Ford  In  the  truck  market. 
In  other  words,  we  were  convinced  It  would 
promote  competition  Instead  of  lessening  It. 
You  know  the  rest  of  the  story.    Nearly  100 
days  after  the  merger  was  announced  and 
just  before  It  was  to  be  completed,  the  U.S. 
district  court  In  Newark  entered  a  prelim- 
inary  injunction    against    the   merger,    and 
laced  with  the  uncertainties  of  further  liti- 
gation in  time  and  money,  the  two  companies 
dropped  their  plans  to  merge.     The  court's 
main  contention  seemed  to  me  to  be  that 
Chrysler  was  adequately  financed  to  build  up 
Ite  own  heavy-duty  truck  manufacturing  and 
service  plants  and  therefore  It  did  not  need 
Mack's  facilities.     The  court  appeared  to  be- 
lieve that  the  merger  would  stop  construction 
of  additional  facilities  which  otherwise  might 
be  built,  and  to  advocate  building  additional 
plants  even  if  they  were  unnecessary  and 
uneconomic   duplications.    Does  the  forced 
spending  of  capital   on   uneconomic  plants 
make  American   Industry  more  competitive 
in  the  world   markets?    Did   that  decision 
make  Chrysler  more  or  less  competitive  in 
the  domestic   and   world   truck  market?    I 
leave  the  answers  to  you. 

Let  me  just  say  a  word  about  the  value 
of  past  mergers  In  the  history  of  Chrysler. 
Prom  the  time  in  1921  when  Walter  Chrysler 
was  called  upon  to  reorganize  the  Maxwell 
Motor  Co.,  and  its  subsidiary,  Chalmers, 
the  Chrysler  story  was  one  of  growth  through 
ingenuity  as  well  as  acquisition.  By  the 
beginning  of  1928,  Chrysler  had  gained  4th 
place  In  the  automobile  Industry  and  was 
selling  just  under  6  percent  of  the  market, 
but  to  make  further  progress  against  the 
giants  in  the  business,  the  company  needed 
more  productive  capacity  and  more  retail 
outlets  with  an  additional  force  of  expe- 
rienced dealers.  It  got  all  these  things 
through  the   acquisition  in   1928  of  Dodge 


Brothers — one  of  the  most  respected  com- 
panies in  the  industry  at  that  time,  though 
its  share  of  automobile  sales  was  less  than 
5  percent  during  that  period. 

Overnight,  Chrysler  took  third  place  in  the 
industry  and  a  few  years  later  had  even 
gained  second  place  in  the  market  for  pas- 
senger cars.  The  Dodge  merger  gave  Dodge 
and  Chrysler  together  the  prcxiuctive  and 
merchandising  strength  to  challenge  the 
leaders.  That  merger  is  now  something  of 
a  classic  in  the  history  of  American  busi- 
ness. The  Brookings  Institution  has  pointed 
to  it  as  an  instance  of  the  merging  of  smaller 
firms  "to  produce  one  that  could  compete 
successfully  with  the  leading  firms  In  the 
industry."  The  Dodge  merger  of  1928  is  a 
happy  story  with  a  happy  ending  and  with- 
out it  there  still  might  be  only  two  major 
automobile  companies  In  this  country.  If 
present  Government  policy  had  been  in  effect 
in  1928,  would  this  merger — of  benefit  to 
all — been  permitted? 

Now  let  me  go  on  and  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  the  place  mergers  played  In  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  in  which  I've  spent 
my  business  life.  I  honestly  believe  mergers 
and  consolidations  saved  this  basic  coal  in- 
dustry of  ovu-s  and  permitted  it  to  go  on 
under  private  ownership  as  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment control  or  nationalization.  The 
coal  industry  had  developed  as  a  completely 
fragmentary  business  made  up  of  thousands 
of  small  operators  fighting  for  a  share  of 
the  declining  market  as  they  attempted  to 
reduce  wages  faster  than  prices,  which  in 
turn,  degraded  and  impoverished  the  men 
who  worked  in  the  mines.  Most  operators 
had  only  one  mine  and  it  was  better  to  lose 
money  than  to  shut  that  mine  down  becavise 
once  It  was  flooded  or  Its  roofs  had  caved  In, 
It  probably  could  never  be  reopened.  There 
was  no  leadership  worthy  of  the  name,  no 
research,  and  no  possibility  of  outside  capital. 
The  Second  World  War  came  along  and 
temporarily  stimulated  the  demand  for  coal 
as  oil  tankers  disappeared  from  the  oceans. 
But  postwar,  it  was  obvious  that  coal,  with 
the  continuing  loss  of  two  of  its  principal 
markets — railroad  fuel  and  home  heating — 
would  be  faced  with  greater  problems  than 
ever  before. 

The  two  largest  coal  companies  (although 
each  was  very  small)  were  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  and  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  they 
were  both  In  serious  financial  condition.  The 
first  had  almost  $200  per  share  In  arrearages 
on  preferred  stock  and  the  other  had  just 
shed  itself  of  great  debt  by  going  through 
what  amounted  to  receivership  In  the  courts. 
A  plan  to  merge  these  two  companies  was 
worked  out  with  the  Intent  that  a  consoli- 
dation might  save  them  both  and  as  the 
proxy  statement  Issued  In  June  of  1945  de- 
clared, "The  plan  should  contribute  ma- 
terially to  meeting  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges facing  the  Constituent  Corporations  in 
the  postwar  years  that  lie  ahead." 

The  merger  was  finally  effective  and  there 
emerged  a  company  adequately  financed  and 
with  sufficient  reserves  and  mines  so  that  It 
could  close  down  the  uneconomic  ones  and 
concentrate  on  the  good  ones.  Since  its 
formation,  that  one  company  has  carried  on 
more  research  each  year  than  the  whole  coal 
Industry  carried  on  In  the  entire  decade  be- 
fore— even  though  It  represented  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  Industry.  It  has  also  been  able 
to  take  the  leadership  In  working  with  the 
union  so  that  employees  throughout  the  In- 
dustry could  be  adequately  compensated  for 
the  work  they  do.  And  It  has  set  the  stand- 
ard for  other  mergers  and  consolidations  in 
coal— all  of  which  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
save  the  Industry. 

Now  let  me  raise  these  questions.  Would 
the  merger  of  the  two  largest  companies  In 
an  Industry,  although  each  unit  was  very 
small,  be  permitted  under  the  present  Gov- 
ernment concept  of  mergers?  Second,  if  such 
a  merger  had  not  been  permitted,  would  we 


have  a  bituminous  coal  Industry  operating 
In  this  country  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  tremendous  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity? Finally,  would  this  basic  and 
essential  Industry  be  operating  under  private 
ownership  today  or  would  It  have  been  na- 
tionalized in  this  country  as  it  has  been  in 
practically  every  other  country  In  the  world? 
We  have  been  looking  backward  to  show 
how  some  former  mergers  helped  to  build  our 
present  competitive  system.  An*  we  have 
done  so  in  the  hope  that  these  accounts  of 
what  happened  in  the  past  may  In  some  small 
way  help  the  Government  look  forward  to  a 
more  positive  and  constructive  policy  on 
mergers  In  the  future. 

Isn't  it  possible  that  to  build  such  a  policy 
what  is  needed  Is  a  rule  of  reason  which 
would  permit  constructive  mergers  to  meet 
competitive  situations?  How  else  can  our 
railroads  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country  be  saved  except  through  such  con- 
solidations? The  ability  to  create  consoli- 
dations has  been  a  great  and  constructive 
force  and  it  has  even  been  a  particular  stim- 
ulus to  the  growth  of  small  privately  owned 
bxisinesses.  Why?  In  the  past,  owners  of 
small  businesses  knew  that  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful and  reached  a  point  where  they 
needed  more  financing  than  they  could  ob- 
tain— or  where  the  inheritance  tax  conse- 
quences of  continuing  under  the  same  own- 
ership were  overwhelming — they  could  turn 
to  a  larger  company  In  their  own  or  a  related 
business  and  be  taken  over  for  cash  or  mar- 
ketable securities.  For  many  small  com- 
panies this  has  been  the  only  out — and  the 
entire  country  has  benefited.  Including  the 
larger  company  which,  by  this  means,  has 
frequently  acquired  unusual  management 
talent. 

An  industry  in  this  country  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  merely  competing  within  it- 
self. We  now  see  whole  industries  compet- 
ing with  other  industries  for  the  same  mar- 
ket. And  we  see  natural  materials  compet- 
ing with  synthetic  materials.  Coal  doesn't 
compete  with  coal  alone.  Coal  is  energy — 
and  as  such  it  competes  with  gas  and  oil 
and  hydraulic  energy  as  well  as  with  the 
atom  itself.  The  great  diamond  monopoly 
of  South  Africa  now  must  compete  with 
manmade  Industrial  diamonds  developed  by 
General  Electric.  Steel  must  compete  with 
aliunlnum  and  alumlntun  in  turn  with  plas- 
tics, and  structural  steel  with  concrete.  And 
finally,  nylon,  which  took  over  a  great  part 
of  silk's  market,  has  been  challenged  by 
dozens  of  new  synthetic  fabrics. 

All  of  us  in  business,  whether  in  enter- 
tainment, services,  or  manufacturing  are 
competing  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  gross 
national  product.  In  a  world  that  econom- 
ically is  changing  so  fast,  we  should  not  con- 
sider that  size  per  se  is  interfering  with 
healthy  competition.  General  Motors  Is  big, 
but  no  one  would  say  that  Its  size  has  made 
the  automobile  industry  noncompetitive. 
Its  very  competitive  force  has  caused  auto- 
mobiles to  be  sold  at  the  same  price  for  the 
last  several  years,  while  offering  greater  and 
greater  value  each  year.  If  anyone  thinks 
the  automobile  Industry  Is  not  competitive, 
he  need  only  spend  a  few  days  in  Detroit. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  David  Lllienthal, 
the  father  of  the  TVA,  warned  the  country 
against  the  grovrth  of  unfotinded  fears  con- 
cerning the  bigness  of  business.  What  he 
had  to  say  is  so  appropriate  to  our  discus- 
sion, that  before  asking  a  few  final  ques- 
tions, I  would  like  to  repeat  a  few  of  his 
words : 

"The  driving  force  of  our  economic  life  is 
now  large  business;  no  amount  of  nostalgia 
for  the  good  old  days  can  change  that  fact. 
What  chiefly  stands  in  the  way  of  the  fuller 
realization  of  the  great  productive  and  social 
benefits  of  bigness  Is,  then,  a  way  of  think- 
ing. We  think  negatively.  We  are  preoc- 
cupied with  restraints,  prohibitions,  anti- 
trust, antlmonopoly,  antl-thls,  and  anti- 
that. 
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"We  seem  to  be  split  personalities,  against 
bigness  but  desiring  Its  fruits.  But  we  can't 
have  it  completely  both  ways.  We  cannot 
try,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  restore  the 
past  and  to  create  the  future.  As  a  Nation, 
we  can't  live  In  a  world  of  economic  folk 
dancing  and  basket  weaving  and  simultane- 
oiisly  iu  the  world  of  the  big  productive 
machine. 

"I  believe  that  we  should  set  about  at  once 
to  reexamine  the  outdated  structtire  of  our 
public  policy  toward  bigness.  We  should.  In 
my  opinion,  replace  It  with  a  fovmdation  of 
feeling  and  of  economic  and  legal  policy 
based  upon  the  realities  of  the  mid-20th 
century." 

Throughout  this  paper  I  have  raised  a  few 
specific  questions.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  more  general  questions  that  have  to  do 
with  this  matter  of  size  itself: 

Do  we  as  Americans  know  that  big  busi- 
ne.ss — through  research  and  the  economies  of 
mass  production — is  providing  increasing  op- 
portunities for  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  small  business? 

Do  we  appreciate  the  way  mergers  have 
helped  and  can  continue  to  help  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses  to  achieve  the  bene- 
fits of  size — and  put  them  in  a  position  to 
challenge  their  bigger  competitors? 

Do  we  know  how  Important  It  Is  to  en- 
courage companies  to  become  b!g  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  help  our  country  meet 
the  challenge  of  change  through  research 
and  development? 

And  do  we  understjind  the  need  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  big  American  com- 
panies with  international  operations  that 
can  compete  effectively  In  the  world  market 
with  the  big  and  growing  business  organi- 
zations of  other  countries — many  of  them 
either  nationalized  or  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments? 

I  am  sure  we  would  all  like  to  assume  that 
the  answer  to  each  of  those  questions  is 
"Yes."  But  In  view  of  some  of  the  actions 
that  have  been  initiated  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  some  of  the  decisions  that  have 
been  handed  down  by  o\ir  courts,  it  does 
seem  that  this  may  be  an  unwarranted  as- 
sumption. 

What  Is  needed  most,  perhaps,  Is  a  fresh 
new  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  the 
right  climate  for  healthy  competition  In  our 
fantastically  complex  and  changing  world. 
Pilling  that  need  Is  going  to  be  a  long  and 
difficult  Job. 

This  Is  a  Job  for  businessmen — but  It  Is 
also  a  Job  for  the  business  educator.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  It  is  a  Job  that 
could  be  done  most  effectively  by  a  great 
school  of  business  like  Wharton.  I  hope 
you  take  up  the  challenge. 


THE  NEED  TO  PROTECT  OUR  SYS- 
TEM OF  WILDLIPE  REFUGES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
peatedly since  the  first  of  the  year,  the 
Congress  has  been  given  cause  for  dis- 
quiet or  dismay  by  arbitrary  actions  of 
the  administration  in  altering  the  con- 
duct of  programs  heretofore  carried  on 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Congress, 
and  particularly  in  the  abrupt  curtail- 
ment of  functions  or  the  closing  down  of 
entire  installations  which  had  previously 
been  established  pursuant  to  congres- 
sional directives. 

The  sudden  announcements  of  the  in- 
tention to  close  down  certain  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  and  likewise  a 
number  of  agricultural  research  stations 
and  projects  come  immediately  to  mind. 
Those  intentions  were  annovmced  pre- 
cipitately, without  warning,  in  both  cases. 
They  were  not  preceded  by  consultation 
with    the   appropriate   officials   ol    the 


States  and  communities  in  que.stion,  nor 
even  with  their  elected  spokesmen  in 
Congress.  The  decisions  were  apparently 
arrived  at  deep  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Just  shortly  after  last  November's  elec- 
tion, there  had  been  the  equally  sudden 
announcement  of  the  closing  down  of 
dozens  of  military  installations. 

In  no  case  has  legislation  to  accom- 
plish these  actions  been  requested  by  the 
administration,  nor  the  advice  of  Con- 
gress sought,  nor  have  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  affected  States  or  con- 
gressional districts  even  been  consulted 
in  advance. 

Now  w^e  learn  that  oui'  system  of  wild- 
life refuges  is  faced  with  a  similar 
threat.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  that  no  less  than  11  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuges  are  to  be  cur- 
tailed in  size,  or  abolished  entirely. 

These  precipitate  closures  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  some  cases  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  the  legal  authority  under 
which  they  are  proposed  to  be  done,  and 
may  present  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
rightful  powers  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  refuges  for  migratory  water- 
fowl. It  was  not  the  executive  branch 
which  determined  that  these  waterfowl 
refuges  should  be  established,  or  selected 
the  sites  and  designated  the  boundaries 
of  them.  Congress  has  never  delegated 
its  authority  in  that  regard  to  any  exec- 
utive agency.  As  the  Senate  knows, 
Congress  long  ago  set  up  a  special  proce- 
dure for  the  selection  and  establishment 
of  such  refuges.  Each  such  refuge  must 
be  specifically  authorized  by  a  special  in- 
strumentality, the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  is  Chairman,  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  and  two  Senators 
and  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  other  words.  Congress 
carefully  provided  that  the  Commission 
would  have  at  all  times  a  majority  from 
the  legislative  branch.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  that  Commission 
since  1959. 

But,- though  no  migratory  bird  refuge 
can  be  established  without  our  express 
approval,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
contends  that  refuges  heretofore  created 
by  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  can  now  be  curtailed  or 
abolished  by  him  without  even  con- 
sulting the  Commission.  It  is  contended 
that  the  Commission,  which  has  every- 
thing to  say  about  the  creation  of  a  ref- 
uge, has  nothing  at  all  to  say  about  the 
destruction  of  one. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  primary  source 
of  fimds  for  acquiring  migratory  bird 
refuge  lands  is  the  duck  stamp — in  ef- 
fect, a  user  charge  against  hunters.  For- 
merly, duck  stamp  receipts  were  also 
used  for  development  and  construction, 
research,  even  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  refuges. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  break  faith  with  the  duck 
hunters,  anti  divert  to  other  uses  certain 
of  the  lands  which  were  either  bought 
or  maintained  with  the  funds  collected 
from  them.  The  migratory  bird  refuge 
program  is  one  of  the  few  Federal  activi- 
ties for  the  support  of  which  tlie  sup- 
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posed  beneficiaries  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  through  a  special  tax 
Thus,  the  Federal  Government  is  in  a 
moral  sense  the  trustee  for  the  purchas- 
ers  of  the  duck  stamps,  with  respect  to 
the  expenditures  of  the  revenues  col- 
lected through  this  means.  Those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission  have,  in  turn,  a 
special  responsibility — to  represent  the 
Congress  in  the  conduct  of  that  trustee- 
ship, and  to  speak  out  against  threats  of 
the  destruction  or  curtailment  of  the 
refuge  system,  or  against  the  diversion 
of  duck  stamp  revenues  or  of  the  lands 
purchased  with  such  revenues. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  1816,  on  which  I  was  happy  to  join 
him  as  a  cosponsor,  to  close  up  the  loop- 
hole in  the  law  regarding  the  powers 
of  the  Commission.  His  bill  is  vei-y  sim- 
ple. It  would  add  to  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Act  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

Any  land  or  interest  in  land  approved  for 
acquisition  or  use  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  not  be  sold,  termi- 
nated, transferred  for  any  other  use,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  without  the  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

In  other  w^ords,  land  could  get  out  of 
the  migratory  waterfowl  refuge  system 
through  the  same  means  by  which  It 
gets  in.  and  through  no  other  means. 

The  refuges  proposed  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated,  together  with  the  present 
acreage  of  each  and  the  acreage  reduc- 
tion contemplated,  are  the  following: 

Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Arizona  and  California,  now  about  45.- 
000  acres,  which  is  to  be  reduced  by  some 
17,000  acres. 

Piedmont  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Georgia.  33.000  acres,  which  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  entirely. 

Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Massachusetts,  an  island  In  the  Cape 
Cod  region  of  2,700  acres,  which  is  to  be 
disposed  of  entirely. 

Desert  Game  Range.  Nevada,  an  area 
of  approximately  2,250,000  acres,  which 
is  to  be  reduced  approximately  500,000 
acres. 

Killcohook  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
New  Jersey,  900  acres,  to  be  abolished. 

Bosque  del  Apache  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  New  Mexico,  57,000  acres  of 
which  35.000  acres  is  to  be  dropped  from 
the  refuge. 

Sully s  Hill  National  Game  Preserve, 
North  Dakota,  containing  1.674  acres, 
which  is  to  be  disp)osed  of  entirely. 

Carolina  Sandhills  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  South  Carolina,  49,000  acres,  to 
be  abolished. 

Little  Pend  Oreille  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  State  of  Washington.  44,000 
acres,  to  be  disposed  of  entirely. 

Pathfinder  National  WUdUfe  Refuge, 
Wyoming,  46,000  acres,  of  which  32,000 
acres  are  to  be  released. 

Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Maine,  containing  23.000  acres,  part 
of  which  is  to  be  disposed  of  to  a  public 
agency,  and  part  exchanged  with  private 
timber  companies,  leaving  only  a  small 
area  in  Federal  hands  but  the  acreage 
figures  have  not  been  supplied  me. 

Thus,  6  of  the  11  are  to  be  closed  down 
entirely  or  disposed  of.   Of  the  other  five 
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a  major  portion  of  the  acreage  is  to  be 
disposed  of,  or  diverted  to  some  other 
use.  This  is  to  be  done  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  solely  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior. 

I  say  that  Congress,  or  a  body  ofiicially 
created  to  determine  policy  in  this  area 
such  as  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commis.sion,  should  play  a  direct 
role  in  the  determination  of  these  is- 
sues. It  is  a  travesty  of  good  sense  to 
say  that  the  Commission  which  mu.st  ap- 
prove each  of  these  waterfowl  refuges 
individually,  and  determine  its  bounda- 
ries, and  even  pass  on  the  authorized 
cost  of  land  acquisitions,  should  be  ex- 
cluded entirely  from  the  decisionmaking 
process  when  it  comes  to  liquidating  one 
or  disposing  of  a  major  part  of  its 
acreage. 

As  noted  above,  we  have  recently  had 
a  similar  problem  with  respect  to  certain 
research  stations  and  experimental  proj- 
ects under  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Secretary  Freeman 
had  announced  his  intention  to  close  out 
43  such  stations  and  projects.    On  this 
matter  he  was  quizzed  closely  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  for  1966.    Some 
of  the  items  he  proposed  to  close  down 
had  been  specificffly  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  be  carried  on  by  statute.    For 
example,  one  of  the  programs  to  be  ter- 
minated was  research  into  horticultiural 
crops,  farm  windbreaks,  and  new  crops 
at  the  experiment  station  at  Cheyenne. 
Wyo. 

At  the  time  of  his  appearance  before 
us,  I  pointed  out  that  Congress  had  pro- 
vided in  the  authorizing  statute  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cause  such  shade,  orna- 
mental, fruit,  and  shelter-belt  trees  •  •  • 
as  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  semiarid  or  dryland  regions  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  propagated  at  an  ex- 
periment station  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  established  at  or  near  Cheyenne, 
Wyo. — 

When  I  asked  him  whence  came  his 
authority  to  discontinue  the  operation  in 
the  face  of  that  direct  statutory  mandate, 
Secretary  Freeman's  reply  was  "that 
statute  does  not  anywhere  say  'continue 
this  facility.' "  In  other  words,  he  rec- 
ognized the  congressional  authority  to 
direct  him  to  establish  the  program,  but 
reserved  unto  him.self  the  right  to  close 
it  down  immediately  thereafter. 

However,  that  particular  story  has  a 
somewhat  happier  ending.  The  Secre- 
tary's program  for  terminating  these 
43  research  stations  and  projects  was 
temporarily  blocked  by  an  amendment 
to  the  first  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Thereafter,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland]  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  each  item  Involved,  and  he  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  as  representatives  of  our  com- 
mittee, held  full  discussions  with  Secre- 
tary Freeman.  The  Secretai-y  was  con- 
strained to  concede  that  he  had  been 
hasty,  and  to  accept  the  major  part  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. Nearly  half  of  the  items  in  con- 
troversy were  saved,  at  least  for  the  time 


being,  including  the  program  at  the 
Cheyenne  station  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  and  including  also  a  program  at 
Mitchell,  Nebr.,  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested. 

Recurring  now  to  the  problem  of  the 
wildlife  refuges,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
plans  for  curtailment  or  disposition  of 
each  should  receive  the  same  careful 
scrutiny  as  was  given  to  the  agricultural 
research  station.  In  each  case  numerous 
questions  should  be  asked,  and  answers 
demanded.  What  was  the  cost  of  each 
refuge?  What  was  the  source  of  the 
funds?  What  improvements  have  been 
made?  What  role  does  it  play  in  our 
overall  plan  for  wildlife  conservation? 
To  what  use  will  the  land  be  put  if  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  wildlife  refuge  system? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
should  be  answered. 

For  example,  we  are  infonned  that 
$44,000  in  duck  stamp  funds  were  ex- 
pended for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the 
Piedmont  Refuge  in  Georgia,  and  about 
$43,000  for  lands  in  the  Moosehorn  Ref- 
uge in  Maine.  If  these  lands  are  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  refuge  system,  what 
recompense  will  the  duck  hunters  re- 
ceive for  their  contributions  which  were 
expended  on  the  acquisition  of  these 
lands? 

We  are  also  told,  in  the  material  sup- 
plied by  the  Department,  that  "areas 
relinquished  will  remain  in  public  owner- 
ship."   Yet,  the  fact  is  that  for  most  of 
these  refuges  no  arrangements  whatever 
have  been  made  to  can-y  out  this  promise. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  State 
of  Georgia  or  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
might  take  over  the  Piedmont  Refuge, 
but  apparently  no  negotiations  have  been 
carried  on  to  effectuate  either  transfer. 
It  is  said  that  Svdlys  Hill  Game  Presei-ve 
will  be  released  to  a  public  agency  with 
the  buildings  and  other  facilities,  but  it 
is  admitted  that  no  negotiations  have 
been  carried  out  to  date  at  all.    In  the 
same  way,  it  is  conceded  that  no  nego- 
tiations have  been  carried  out  with  any 
other  Federal  or  State  or  local  public 
body  regarding  the  relinquishment  of  the 
35,000  acres  of  the  Bosque  del  Apache 
Refuge,  or  the  Carolina  Sandhills  Refuge 
which  is  to  be  disposed  of  entirely,  or 
the  Little  Pend  Oreille  Refuge,  or  the 
Moosehorn  Refuge.    Yet  the  appropria- 
tion request  of  the  Bureau  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  which  begins  in  just  2 
months,  already  reflects  the  plan  for  dis- 
position of  all  these  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in  the 
matter  of  these  refuges,  as  we  have  done 
with  the  agricultural  stations  and  the 
veterans'  hospitals,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
take  a  stand  and  insist  upon  participa- 
tion in  the  decisions.  When  a  program  or 
installation  has  been  created  directly 
on  the  basis  of  congressional  authority, 
it  is  the  most  obvious  logic  that  Congress 
should  also  participate  in  the  decision 
whether  that  activity  should  be  ter- 
minated. When  there  is  a  special  body 
such  as  the  Migratory  Bu-d  Conservation 
Commission  specificaUy  created  by  Con- 
gress to  supervise  the  creation  of  new  m- 
stallations.  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
same  Commission  would  naturally  repre- 
sent the  pubUc  interest  in  passing  on 
proposed     disposals     or     terminations. 


That  is  what  the  Metcalf-Hruska  bill 
provides,  and  I  urge  that  it  receive 
prompt  and  sjTnpathctic  consideration. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  AIKEN  BE- 
FORE JOINT  SESSION  OF  VER- 
MONT LEGISLATURE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
has  made  a  historic  address  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  Vermont  Legislature.  In 
that  addi'ess  he  expounds  wisdom  that  is 
so  characteristic  of  him  and  he  indulges 
in  understandable  praise  of  his  home 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  of  April  29,  1965,  to  the  Vermont 
Legislature  be  incorporated  in  the  Record 
at  this  pomt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  George  D.  Aiken  Before 
Vermont  Legislature,  Monipelier,  Vt., 
April  29,  1965 

When  you  Invited  me  to  speak  to  this  Joint 
session,  the  question  that  came  to  mind  was 
v/hat  should  I  talk  about. 

My  committee  work  in  the  Senate  takes  me 
from  agriculture — way  down  here  on  the 
ground — to  Infinite  space — way  up  there  and 
beyond — with  atomic  energy  and  foreign 
relations  taking  up  my  spare  time. 

Actually,  much  of  my  time  this  year  is 
taken  up  by  International  matters  and. 
frankly.  I  don't  like  either  the  results  or  the 
prospects,  so  far. 

It  is  still  possible  that  a  general  world  war 
with  nuclear  potential  can  be  avoided. 

I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  convince  those  who 
are  responsible  for  our  foreign  operations 
that  it  must  not  happen. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
a  showdown  with  the  Communist  world  is 
inevitable  and  that  the  sooner  It  comes  the 
more  likely  will  be  victory — If  It  can  be  called 
that — for  ovir  side. 

It  Is  ipcredlble  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  who  jointly  hold  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion, will  permit  any  holocaust  that  would 
likely  wipe  out  half  the  population  of  either 
country. 

It  Is  equally  Incredible  that  the  United 
States  after  the  experience  of  the  French 
at  Dlenbienphu  and  our  own  experience  In 
Korea  will  undertake  a  ground  war  involving 
several  hundred  million  people  on  the  other 
side. 

We  did  make  a  commitment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Diem  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  that  little  nation  has  had  nearly  a  dozen 
governments  since  we  made  that  commit- 
ment. 

Economically,  we  have  done  just  "so-so" 
In  helping  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Militarily  and  politically,  however,  things 
are  now  thoroughly  messed  up. 

So  the  situation  boils  down  to  this:  there 
either  will  be  a  war  or  there  won't  be. 

If  there  is  no  nuclear  war,  you  won't  need 
to  worry. 

If  there  is  a  nuclear  war,  you  wont  be  able 
to  worry  anyway. 

So  let's  put  the  whole  thing  aside  for  now 
and  turn  to  the  subject  which  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  closest  to  my 
thoughts  and  to  my  heart— Vermont  and  Its 
people. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  business,  let  me  say 
that  It  Is  with  pride  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  nostalgia  that  I  address  you  today. 
Like  so  many  of  oxir  best  institutions,  the 
Vermont  Legislature,  as  I  have  known  it, 
seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end. 

Yovi,  it  appears,  are  to  be  Its  final  gradu- 
ating class. 
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Therefore,  this  event  should  be  ceremonl- 
oxisly  observed,  a  sort  of  graduation  exercise. 
If  you  please,  and  I  have  appointed  myself 
valedictorian  tor  the  occasion. 

I  realize  that  you  haven't  quite  completed 
your  courses  yet,  but  let's  Just  overlook  that 
little  matter. 

Prom  this  year  on,  we  understand  that  our 

legislature,  like  the  legislatures  of  49  other 

States,  will  become  modern  in  every  respect. 

I   understood  the  old-fashioned  Vermont 

Assembly. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  moderniza- 
tion of  this  Institution  will  not  leave  me 
in  the  same  state  of  bewilderment  as  do 
some  of  the  creators  of  ovir  modern  works 
of  art. 

I  don't  think  it  will,  but  the  job  of  read- 
justment will  not  be  easy. 

It  will  ta.x  ovir  utmost  capacity  for  vision 
to  build  a  bridge  from  the  well-recorded  era 
of  the  past  to  the  uncertain,  cloudy  but 
potentially  broader  era  of  the  futxu'e. 

First,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  all  Vermont  Legis- 
latures of  the  last  generation  have  been 
batched  from  dinosaxu-  eggs  I  want  to  say — 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  jvist  ain't  so.  You 
have  been  brainwashed." 

Has  the  Vermont  Legislature  really  been 
an  antediluvian  institution? 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  Vermont  Legislature  was  one  of  the  first 
to  establish  a  State  income  tax  system — 
and  may  possibly  be  the  last  to  reach  for  a 
sales  tax. 

We  were  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
approve  the  full  social  security  system. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  from  the  very 
beginning  our  legislatxire  has  kept  Vermont 
In  the  lead  of  all  States  in  soil  conservation 
practices  and  extension  forestry  services. 

Years  ago  we  recognized  the  value  of  keep- 
ing roadsides  clean  and  attractive. 

We  were  one  of  the  very  first  States  to 
restrict  billboard  advertising. 

We  have  led  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  true 
interstate  cooperation — in  contrast  to  some 
of  the  crvide  proposals  of  recent  years. 

We  never  regarded  State. solvency  as  retro- 
gressive. 

We  showed  the  Nation  the  advantages  of 
privately  operated  recreational  facilities 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  unequaled 
opportunities  for  the  public. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  extolling  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  our  State  such  as  reminding 
you: 

That  Vermont  industrial  labor  now  gets 
better  pay  than  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  is  catching  up  on  Massa- 
chusetts. 

That  we  were  the  first  State  to  enact  an 
effective  39-week  period  for  unemployment 
compensation. 

That  Vermont  permits  people  to  vote  who 
wouldn't  have  a  chance  to  vote  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  most  other  States. 

And  everyone  does  know  that  Vermont  was 
the  first  State  to  completely  outlaw  slavery. 
You  may  not  remember  that.yermont,  dur- 
ing the  depression  years  of  the  thirties, 
blocked  the  sellout  of  small  businesses  and 
farms  at  a  time  when  neither  credit  nor 
cash  was  available  and  foreclosures  were  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

You  all  know  how  Vermont  years  ago  took 
the  lead  for  this  area  in  securing  electric 
energy  at  lower  cost.  We  still  hold  that  lead 
and  for  heaven's  sake  don't  merge  our  power 
rates  with  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  rest 
of  New  England.     Keep  ahead. 

But.  enough  of  this  or  you  may  think  I 
am  bragging;  just  remember  that  Vermont 
is.  without  doubt,  the  finest  State  in  the 
Union  and  anyone  who  tells  you  differently 
is  either  Ignorant  of  the  facts  or  has  an  ax  to 
grind. 

As  we  view  the  political  trends  in  the  world 
today,  and  in  the  United  States  in  particular. 


we  might  assume  that  the  status  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  is  entering  a  sharp  decline. 
I  do  not  accept  such  a  premise. 
While  the  tendency  to  consolidate  com- 
n\unlties.  States,  and  sometimes  even  nations 
for  administrative  purposes  does  indeed  indi- 
cate a  growing  trend  toward  eventual  lessen- 
ing of  legislative  responsibilities  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  there  will  be  no  use  for 
legislative  bodies  in  the  future. 

They  can  survive.  That  is,  if  they  want 
to  survive. 

I  still  firmly  believe,  as  I  told  you  many 
years  ago,  that  the  roots  of  good  govern- 
ment are  bedded  in  the  community,  be  it  a 
city  ward  or  a  country  town. 

It  is  a  downright  privilege  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  good  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  anyone  who  thinks  only  of  what 
his  government  can  do  for  him,  and  admits 
no  responsibility  to  that  government,  is 
usually  a  trivial  asset  or  less  to  his  commu- 
nity. 

Regardless  of  one's  preferences,  we  mi^ht, 
however,  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  play  an  ever- 
increasing  part  in  our  lives. 

The  nature  of  that  Federal  Government 
wUl  be  mightily  influenced  by  the  manner 
In  which  we  handle  our  affairs  on  the  State 
and  community  basis. 

Not  only  have  States  and  municipalities 
been  going  into  debt  head  over  heels,  but 
local  taxes  have  been  raised  to  the  point 
of  agony  in  many  communities. 

Still,  the  public  demands  and  Congress 
and  State  legislatures  vote  more  and  more 
benefits  of  many  varieties. 

This  leaves  the  Federal  Treasury  as  the 
logical  source  of  funds  regardless  of  whether 
such  funds  are  borrowed,  manufactured  or 
are  the  result  of  higher  taxes. 

So,  we  continvie  to  have  Federal  and  State- 
Federal  programs  affecting  health,  highways, 
schools,  natural  resource  development,  soil 
conservation,  labor,  social  security,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

And  since  this  trend  is  not  going  to  change, 
unless  human  nature  changes  or  unless  an 
atomic  war  does  exterminate  most  of  the 
people  on  earth,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  situation  and  get  the 
most  we  can  out  of  it. 

While  the  Great  Society  is  having  little 
difficulty  in  passing  legislation,  it  is  having 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  its 
programs  off  the  ground. 

I  anticipate  that  Father  Time  will  alle- 
viate this  problem  and  when  he  does,  I  expect 
to  see  Vermont  participating  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  Federal  programs  just  as  we  have 
been  doing  for  the  past  30  years. 

One  Federal  program  which  received  much 
advance  billing  but  which,  up  to  date,  has 
not  put  on  a  first-class  show  is  the  poverty 
program  so-called. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  understood  and  perhaps 
It  Is  suffering  at  the  higher  levels  from  the 
general  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  which 
a  program  of  this  magnitude  requires. 

Coming  down  to  brass  tacks,  I  want  to 
say  that  poverty  is  one  of  the  present  day's 
most  widely  misused  words. 

It  is  used  to  fit  most  any  situation  and 
to  promote  most  any  desire. 

To  some,  it  means  poor  health,  no  money, 
no  job,  and  a  leaky  roof. 

To  others.  It  means  no  third  car,  no  four- 
bedroom  house  and  no  vacation  trip  over- 
seas. 

To  others.  It  is  a  magic  word  which,  if  re- 
peated often  enough,  produces  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  door  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

And  to  still  others,  it  is  a  word  which  If 
used  in  a  promising  manner,  and  I  under- 
score the  word  "promising."  can  conceivably 
enhance  one's  chances  of  success  at  election 
time. 

I  have  always  believed  that  so  long  as  one 
single  person  is  in  want  or  suffers  ill  health 


it  Is  a  matter  for  public  concern  and  public 
expense,  if  necessary. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  for  any  of  us 
who  occasionally  run  for  office  to  attempt 
to  capitalize  on  the  misery  of  others  will  be 
rated  up  yonder  as  a  cardinal  sin. 

Actually,  I  never  knew  a  Vermont  Legis- 
lature to  be  unsympathetic  to  those  in  need, 
or  to  waste  much  sympathy  on  able-bodied 
freeloaders. 

It  was  back  in  1937,  while  under  the  il- 
lusion that  all  able-bodied  persons  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  State  government  should 
also  bear  at  least  a  minimum  of  responsibil- 
ity to  the  State  that  I  recommended  a  head 
tax  of  $2.75  for  the  support  of  our  old-age 
assistance  program. 

This  was  long  before  the  head  tax  got 
involved  in  any  political  feud. 

I  never  knew  whether  that  recommenda- 
tion made  or  lost  votes  for  me  in  subsequent 
elections;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  care. 
But,  I  do  know  that  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  my  recommendations  by  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature  many  elderly  and  worthy 
Vermont  citizens  lived  longer  and  happier 
lives. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  been  restricted  by 
lack  of  means  and  I  am  very,  very  thiankful 
that  during  the  last  30  years  those  means 
have  increased  until  today  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  people  are  in  actual  distress 
due  to  curable  afflictions  or  conditions. 

Our  objective  should  be  to  reduce  that 
small  percentage  to  the  vanishing  point. 

If  I  were  asked  to  enumerate  the  require- 
ments of  our  State  for  a  healthy  growth  for 
industry,  agriculture,  and  recreation,  I  would 
name  those  basic  needs  which  must  be  per- 
fectly apparent  to  all  of  you. 

Obviously,  if  Vermont  Is  to  grow  in  a 
healthy  manner — as  I  am  sure  it  will — we 
have  to  think  of  transportation,  power,  wa- 
ter, public  facilities — probably  zoning  and 
a  lot  of  other  things. 

Let's  consider  transportation. 
This  affects  travel  by  air,  by  water,  by  rail, 
by   highway,   and   even   on   horseback   and 
on  foot. 

For  Vermont,  these  last  two  methods  are 
important,  too. 

Now,  let  me  try  out  one  highway  suggestion 
on  you  to  get  youi  reaction. 

"A  mid-State  route  from  the  Massachusetts 
border  to  Lake  Memphremagog  by  way  of 
Wilmington,  Ludlow,  Rochester,  and  Mor- 
risville  and  two  or  three  cross-State  routes, 
would  seem  to  provide  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  the  development  and  settle- 
nvent  of  our  mountain  towns  by  tourists, 
summer,  and  permanent  residents. 

"These  people  are  attracted  to  Vermont 
because  of  the  natural  beauty  and  charm  of 
our  State.  Conditions  existing  along  the 
roadsides  are  likely  to  decide  visitors  from 
other  States  as  to  the  advisability  of  pur- 
chasing homes  in  Vermont.  Therefore  it 
seems  vitally  necessary  that  the  State  should 
control  the  roadsides  of  our  most  scenic 
highways  If  desecration  and  despoliation  are 
to  be  guarded  against. 

"So  I  recommend  that  the  highway  board 
be  empowered  to  secure  along  existing  or 
prospective  rights-of-way  by  gift,  purchase 
or  lease  such  areas  as  may  t>e  necessary  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  along  our  high- 
ways. And  I  further  recommend  that  the 
board  be  empowered  to  regulate  industrial 
traffic  on  obviously  scenic  or  light  travel 
highways  in  order  that  the  purpose  ^  de- 
veloping these  routes  may  not  be  defeated. 
Now,  don't  try  to  tell  me  that  I  am  behind 
the  times  with  this  recommendation  because 
I  quoted  it  word  for  word  from  my  inaugural 
message  to  the  Vermont  Legislature  delivered 
on  January  7,  1937. 

I  have  been  acutely  reminded  of  it  in 
recent  weeks  by  the  number  of  people  who 
have  complained  to  me  about  unsightly  auto- 
mobile dumps  in  Vermont. 
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All  I  can  tell  them  is  that  this  situation 
Is  not  a  Federal  responsibility. 

As  to  other  transportation  matters,  you 
know  about  them  as  well  or  better  than  I  do. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  you  can't  effect 
beneficial  changes  in  transportation  or  any 
other  field  without  offending  some  who  are 
against  any  changes  at  all. 

Tlie  most  vital  requirement  of  a  growing 
community  is  probably  an  adequate  supply 
of  clean  water. 

Vermont  has  an  adequate  water  supply 
both  for  now  and  for  the  future. 

Much  of  it  needs  to  be  cleaned  up. 

Two-thirds  of  our  communities  lack  ade- 
quate distribution  systems. 

The  economy  of  Vermont  cannot  enjoy 
maximum  growth  until  every  community 
has  an  available  supply  of  pure  water. 

This  need  calls  for  a  cooperative  com- 
munity. State,  and  Federal  effort. 

Along  with  others,  I  am  working  at  the 
Federal  level  with  considerable  prospect  of 
success  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  State 
and  local  levels  will  be  ready  to  participate 
when  the  time  comes. 

I  W.1S  very  much  plca.^ed  to  receive  enrlier 
this  week  the  joint  resolution  of  this  legis- 
lature endorsing  the  efforts  I  am  making  in 
the  Congress. 

Next  to  a  water  supply,  the  most  essential 
incentive  to  attract  new  business  and  in- 
dustry is  electric  energy  at  appealing  rates. 

Having  led  the  way  to  lower  energy  costs, 
Vermont  m\ist  now  plan  for  a  supply  several 
times  greater  than  we  needed  at  the  time 
we  received  our  first  St.  Lawrence  power. 

The  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rhode  Island  now  have  the 
highest  residential  electric  rates  of  all  the 
50  States. 

Cormectlcut  rates  are  somewhat  lower 
while  Vermont  is  well  below  Connecticut. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Senator  from  another 
New  England  State  told  me  that  they  had 
lost  a  new  ind-ii'stry  to  Vermont  because  of 
the  power  situation. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  two  feasible  sources 
from  which  to  augment  oiu*  power  supply — 
either  piu*chase  Canadian  power  or  develop  it 
from  the  atom. 

Either  source  should  provide  it  at  consider- 
ably less  than  the  price  we  are  now  paying 
the  New  York  Power  Authority. 

There  will  be  efforts  to  block  oxu:  getting 
lower-cost  power  from  any  source. 

Not  only  do  some  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  era  still  remain,  but 
the  producers  of  fossil  fuels  will  not  only 
resort  to  all  their  old-time  tricks  but  will 
also  try  to  scare  you  about  the  danger  of 
radiation  from  an  atomic  plant. 

Don't  believe  them. 

I  assxire  you  that  you  will  be  in  no  danger 
from  an  atomic  powerplant,  unless  you  try 
to  drive  it  on  the  highway. 

In  passing,  I  might  add  that  a  few  years 
hence  you  will  likely  be  eating  food  preserved 
by  radiation  processes. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  learn  the  values  of 
radiation  for  many  purposes. 

Another  number  in  my  hit  or  miss  sug- 
gestions to  this  graduating  class  relates  to 
our  so-called  backroads. 

In  these  days  of  rapidly  expanding  recrea- 
tion facilities  backroads  are  a  priceless  asset 
and  will  become  more  valuable  as  the  years 
go  on. 

I  refer  to  good  passable  roads,  many  of 
them  with  grass  growing  in  the  middle — not 
hard-top  highways,  and  not  necessarily  high- 
ways which  are  maintained  by  State  funds. 

In  fact,  not  much  in  the  way  of  any  funds 
should  be  necessary  to  maintain  many  of 
them. 

These  roads  are  now  largely  publicly  owned 
but  once  they  revert  to  private  ownership 
and  are  closed  to  travel  they  might  seem  to 
be  paved  with  gold. 


The  question  has  been  quite  properly  raised 
about  the  cost  of  improving  such  roads 
should  someone  choose  to  build  a  home  or 
other  development  some  distance  from  the 
main  highway. 

The  answer  to  this  is  another  question — 
What  would  it  cost  to  not  only  maintain  a 
road  but  to  repurchase  the  right-of-way  once 
it  has  been  permitted  to  lapse  back  into  pri- 
vate ownership? 

I  look  for  a  great  deal  of  residential  devel- 
opment on  roads  which  are  now  used  only 
for  riding  trails  and  hiking. 

There  is  just  one  more  matter  I  will  call  to 
your  attention  and  then  I  will  let  you  go. 

You  have  awaiting  action  in  the  Hoiise,  a 
bill  entitled  "An  act  entering  into  the  New 
England  Interstate  Planning  Compact,  and 
for  related  purposes." 

I  have  had  this  bill  analyzed  by  experts 
in  this  field  and  learn  that  when  it  is  pre- 
.sented  to  Congress  for  approval,  this  seem- 
ingly new  proposal  could  easily  be  used  as 
a  backdoor  approach  to  the  "Northeastern 
water  and  related  land  resources  compact,"  a 
proposal  which  was  sponsored  by  the  New 
England  Coimcil  a  few  years  ago  and  which 
has  twice  been  turned  down  by  the  Congress. 

Neither  was  it  approved  by  the  Legislatures 
of  Maine  and  Vermont,  where  the  greatest 
natural  resources  are  to  be  found. 

By  all  means  work  in  harmony  with  our 
neighboring  States. 

I  have  always  advocated  this  and  since 
being  in  the  U.S.  Senate  have  introduced  the 
Connecticut  River  flood  control  compact  and 
also  the  northeastern  interstate  forest  fire 
protection  compact,  both  of  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  thoroughly  in  true  interstate  co- 
operation, but  I  am  just  as  firmly  opposed  to 
agreements  which  give  certain  States  un- 
warranted advantages  over  their  neighbors. 

You  should  also  be  aware  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  v.  Siins  which  held  the  consent 
by  the  Congress  to  the  interstate  compact 
(in  this  case  the  Ohio  River  compact)  made 
that  compact  tlie  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  that  the  St^te  having  assumed  obliga- 
tions by  entering  the  compact  was  bound  to 
abide  by  its  financial  commitments  even 
though  they  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
State  itself. 

And  now,  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  1965,  you  have  been  very  patient  and  I 
have  no  further  advice  to  offer  at  this  time. 

You  still  have  much  work  to  do  and  there 
isn't  much  time  left. 

Your  final  exams  are  coming  up. 

I  hope  you  pass  them  and  graduate  with 
honors. 

We  want  no  blank  diplomas  in  this  class. 


LABOR    DEPARTMENT    SPEAKS    ON 
FARM  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  persons  associated  with  the 
fi-uit  industry  in  West  Virginia's  eastern 
Panhandle  have  been  seriously  concerned 
about  the  outlook  for  an  adequate  quaU- 
ficd  labor  force  to  han^est  the  crop  this 
fall.  I  have  met  several  times  with  my 
constituents  in  regard  to  this  important 
matter,  and  I  recently  arranged  a  con- 
ference with  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
John  Henning,  which  conference  was  at- 
tended by  several  of  the  eastern  pan- 
handle fruitgrowers.  Additionally,  I 
have  had  numerous  telephonic  conversa- 
tions with  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
W.  Wirtz  and  Under  Secretary  Henning. 
On  April  12,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Secre- 
tai-y  Wirtz  which  read  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  extension  granted  Florida 
fruitgrowers    to   use   nondomestic    labor,    I 


earnestly  request  that  further  consideration 
be  given  to  providing  adequate  labor  forces 
to  harvest  the  fruit  crop  in  the  eastern  Pan- 
handle of  West  Virginia.  I  am  confident 
that  civic,  business,  and  labor  leaders  of  this 
area  will  offer  complete  cooperation  in  re- 
solving this  problem  which,  growers  believe, 
has  now  become  critical. 

In  response  to  the  telegram  which  I 
had  sent  to  the  Department  seeking  as- 
sistance, I  was  given  the  following  i"eply 
by  Under  Secretai^y  Henning: 

In  response  to  your  telegram,  the  recent 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  workers  for  temporary 
agricultural  needs  in  Florida  and  California 
would  indicate  that,  if  growers  comply  fully 
with  the  criteria  Issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
recruitment  of  domestic  workers  and  are 
then  unable  to  find  domestic  workers  for 
their  needs,  the  importation  of  foreign  work- 
ers for  limited  periods  will  be  allowed.  How- 
ever, this  certainly  does  not  §uggest  that  the 
Secretary  has  issued  any  blank  check  assur- 
ance that  growers  may  have  foreign  workers. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  growers  must  first  com- 
ply with  domestic  recruitment  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  am  told  that  labor  oflBcials  have 
joined  with  civic  leaders  in  the  eastern 
Panhandle  of  West  Virginia  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  am  sure  they  join  with  me 
in  commending  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  for  its  expressed  desire  to  be  co- 
operative and  helpful  in  this  matter. 


ACKERET  WINS  AWARD  FOR 
RESCUE  OPERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Thomas  Ackeret  is  a  young  Wisconsin 
man  who  attended  Marquette  University 
High  School,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  went  to 
Marquette  University,  and  graduated  in 
June  1961  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  chemis- 
try. He  came  into  the  Peace  Corps  on 
June  17,  1963,  and  is  a  science  math 
teacher  in  the  Philippines. 

On  November  28, 1964,  Thomas  Ackeret 
demonstrated  great  courage  in  a  rescue 
at  sea  in  the  Philippines.  He  has  been 
cited  by  the  mayor  of  Zamboanga  and  by 
Sargent  Shriver,  head  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  am  delighted  to  call  this  action  to  the 
attention  of  the  tF.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter,  names,  and 
plaque  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
name,  and  plaque  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  29, 1965. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Earlier  this  year.  46  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  received  special  commen- 
dation for  their  role  in  a  rescue  effort  at  sea 
during  a  severe  storm  in  the  Philippines. 
As  indicated  in  the  enclosed  list,  some  of  the 
volunteers  are  yovu-  constituents. 

I  felt  you  would  want  to  be  advised  of  the 
commendation  and  that  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  a  copy  of  the  citations  which 
are  enclosed. 

Thanks  for  your  continuing  interest  and 
support  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Sincerely,^: 

Sarcent  Shrjver, 
^''  Director. 

Volunteer,  Next  of  Kin,  Home  Address 
Mr.  Thomas  Ackeret:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
J.   Ackeret,    5566   Berkeley   Boulevard,   Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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The  Zamboanca     City     Woman  s     Club, 
Diploma  of  Honor  and  Recocnttxon 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  of  Zainboanga  City  are  awarded 
this  diploma  of  honor  and  recognition  for 
the  heroic  assistance  on  November  28.  1964, 
given  tlie  survivors  of  the  MV  Don  Jose.  A 
great  contribution  to  the  national  and  com- 
munity progress  and  welfare. 

ViCENTA  C.  R.  Mauricio. 
President.  Chairman,  Screening  Board. 

Zamboanca  City.  December  30.  1D64. 


Plaque    of    the    Mayor    of    Zamboanca. 
Republic  of  the   Philippines 

To    All    Whom    These   Presents   May   Come, 
Greetings: 

Be  it  known  that  on  November  28,  1964,  at 
about  4:20  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
strong  winds  and  waves  at  Caldera  Bay  off 
Recodo.  city  of  Zamboanga.  had  sunk  the 
MS  Don  Jose:  had  claimed  many  lives  of  men. 
women,  and  children — its  passengers,  crew- 
men, and  ofBcers — and  caused  enormous  loss 
to  property. 
;  I  When   they    saw    the    mishap    from    their 

Ayala  seacoast  headquarters,  situated  near 
the  scene  of  the  shipwreck.  49  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  three  native  employees, 
led  by  their  director.  Mr.  Philip  Olsen.  and 
his  charming  wife,  ran  to  the  beach  and  im- 
mediately undertook  the  following  rescue 
operations : 

The  men.  under  Mr.  Philip  Olsen,  braving 
the  strong  winds  and  currents  and  unmind- 
ful of  their  own  personal  safety,  tore  into  the 
surging  billows  in  their  light  outboard  crafts 
toward  the  sinking  ship.  Reaching  it  as 
near  as  possible,  they  threw  paddles  and  ropes 
at  the  survivors  with  which  the  latter  tied 
their  rafts  together.  The  rescuers*  towed 
the  rafts  safely  to  the  shore — where  the  wom- 
en, under  Mrs.  Olsen,  received  the  shivering 
survivors,  gave  them  dry  clothes  and  hot 
drinks.  Before  total  darkness  had  enveloped 
the  area,  the  American  volunteers  were  able 
to  rescue  18  survivors.  Throughout  the 
night  they  scoured  the  shoreline  with  flash- 
lights and  lanterns — ever  on  the  lookout  for 
other  survivors  or  victims  of  the  worst  sea 
tragedy  in  local  maritime  history  In  which  so 
many  crewmen  and  officers  and  passengers 
have  not  been  accounted  for. 

In  recognition  of  the  exemplary  acts  of 
heroism  and  humanitarian  consideration 
toward  their  fellowmen  in  distress  so 
magnificently  demonstrated  and  without 
thought  to  their  own  personal  convenience 
and  safety,  as  above-narrated,  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  Zamboanga  hereby  awards  this: 
Plaque  of  Commendation  to  the  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  concerned. 

Given  in  the  city  of  Zamboanga.  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  the  30th  of  December  1964. 
Nector  C.   Suabez, 

Mayor. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AT  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  POVERTY  PROGRAM 
IN  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  BASS  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention 
a  notable  speech  made  recently  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, at  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Poverty  Program  in  Rural  America. 

Mr.  Freeman  spoke  to  more  than  400 
rural  leaders,  representing  about  40  na- 
tional organizations,  at  the  conference, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
and  was  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  Sec- 
retary's speech,  because  I  know  the  prob- 


lems faced  by  the  people  who  live  in  our 
rural  areas.  They  are  truly  fighting  a 
war  against  poverty,  right  in  their  own 
barnyards  and  small  towns. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  residents  of  our 
rural  areas  are  short  of  weapons  with 
which  to  fight  their  war,  and  they  are  not 
getting  their  share  of  the  weapons  avail- 
able in  our  arsenal  aimed  against  pov- 
erty. 

No  one  in  the  top  policy  command  at 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
an  expert  in  rural  problems.  There  is 
no  rural  representative  on  the  OEO's  Ad- 
visoiT  Committee,  and  information  on 
the  OEO  programs  is  not  getting  out  to 
rural  leaders  who  can,  and  will,  make 
tliese  programs  effective. 

Next  year,  the  situation  will  be  made 
even  more  critical,  because  grants  under 
title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
will  be  reduced  to  50  percent.  This  year. 
90  percent  grants  are  authorized. 

Mr.  Freeman  described  the  situation  as 
follows : 

While  rural  America  has  about  half  of  the 
poverty  in  the  United  States — and  therefore 
half  the  need — rural  America  has  qualified 
for  somewhat  less  than  5  percent  of  the  funds 
so  far  allocated  in  those  programs  where  com- 
munity organization  and  community  ini- 
tiative are  required. 

By  contrast,  the  OEO  reports  that  90 
percent  of  all  cities  with  more  than  50,000 
population  have  a  community-action  or- 
ganization either  in  being  or  in  process  of 
formation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Secretary's 
speech  contributes  greatly  to  the  under- 
standing of  poverty  problems  in  our  rural 
areas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville L.  Freeman  at  the  National  Con- 
ference ON  THE  Poverty  Program  in  Rural 
America.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC,  April  6,  1965 

We  are  here  today  to  discuss  one  aspect 
of  what  may  be  called  the  "opportunity  gap" 
between  rural  and  urban  America. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  agri- 
culture and  rural  affairs.  President  Johnson 
announced  a  new  goal  for  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  rural 
America.  He  described  that  goal  as  "parity 
of  opportunity"  for  those  Americans  who  live 
in  rural  areas. 

The  child  who  happens  to  grow  up  in 
rural  America,  or  the  family  who  happens 
to  live  there,  does  not  now  have — on  the 
average — parity  of  opportunity. 

Perhaps  we  can  coin  a  new  phrase  to  de- 
scribe the  people  of  rural  America:  They 
are  the  "geographically  disadvantaged." 

We  have  met  today  to  talk  about  over- 
coming some  of  those  disadvantages.  We 
have  met  to  consider  how  to  close  the  "op- 
portunity gap"  for  rural  people. 

I  congratulate  your  president,  Clyde  Ellis, 
and  his  staff  for  their  intiative  in  arranging 
this  conference,  for  getting  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  Sargent  Shriver  and  Senator 
Douglas  as  participants,  and  for  recognizing 
the  need  for  action. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the 
"opportunity  gap": 

A  family  living  in  rural  America  is  twice 
as  likely  to  be  living  in  poverty  as  a  family 
in  urban  America. 

A  rural  family  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  liv- 
ing in  substandard,  slum  hotising. 


Almost  every  city  family  Is  assured  of  an 
ample  supply  of  pure  water.  But  in  many 
rural  areas,  no  family  can  be  sure  of  drinking 
uncontamlnated  water.  Some  15,000  rural 
communities  over  100  population  have  no 
water  systems.  A  fourth  of  all  farm  homes, 
and  a  fifth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes,  have  no 
running  water. 

Rural  children  have,  on  the  average,  less 
chance  for  a  first-class  education.  Rural 
teachers  are  paid  less:  rural  schools  are  less 
well-equipped.  Such  extra  advantages  as 
kindergartens,  for  example,  which  are  taken 
for  granted  in  our  better  city  and  subiu-ban 
school  systems,  are  almost  unheard  of  in 
the  countryside.  The  best,  up-to-date  voca- 
tional training  for  space-age  occupations  is 
concentrated  in  the  cities.  For  higher  edu- 
cation, far  more  urban  than  rural  young 
people  have  college  facilities  within  com- 
muting distance.  For  all  these  reasons,  the 
average  educational  attainment  in  rural 
areas  is  about  2  years  less  than  in  the  cities. 

Job  opportunities  are  concentrated  in  ur- 
ban areas.  A  recent  survey  by  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  shows 
that  in  more  than  half  of  the  rural  areas 
served  by  your  organizations  Job  opportu- 
nities are  insufficient.  Two-thirds  of  tlie 
cooperatives  reported  there  were  no  adult 
Job  training  programs  in  their  areas,  or  those 
available  were  inadequate. 

Rural  children  receive  one-third  less  med- 
ical attention  than  urban  children.  Rural 
people  have  less  access  to  credit  for  housing, 
for  business  expansion,  for  public  utilities. 

I  could  go  on.  But  the  picture  is  clear. 
It  is  the  picture  of  a  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  disadvantaged  in  almost 
every  way  because  of  their  place  of  resi- 
dence— the    "geographically   disadvantaged." 

The  President  has  challenged  us  to  close 
the  opportunity  gap  for  rural  America. 
Insofar  as  we  who  administer  Federal 
programs  are  concerned,  it  is  more  than  a 
challenge— it  is  a  directive.  We  are  in- 
structed to  make  sure  that  the  benefits  of 
Federal  assistance  programs — like  those  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act— reach 
rural  America  in  a  fair  proportion.  Insofar 
as  rural  organizations  outside  the  Govern- 
ment are  concerned,  yours  is  the  enormous 
Job  of  mobilizing  under  the  banner  of  "parity 
of  opportunity"  the  leadership  and  the  talent 
that  exist  in  every  rural  community. 

We  know  the  opportunity  gap  can  be 
closed,  because  it  has  been  closed — in  at 
least  one  major  respect.  Thirty  years  ago 
we  could  have  said  about  electricity  what  I 
said  earlier  about  central  water  supplies— 
almost  every  urban  resident  had  access  to 
electric  power;  relatively  few  rural  residents 
had  such  access.  To  close  this  particular 
opportunity  gap.  we  created  one  of  the  most 
productive  partnerships  between  Govern- 
ment and  local  leadership  in  the  history 
of  America — the  rural  electrification  move- 
ment. In  less  than  a  score  of  years,  parity 
of  opportunity  was  virtually  achieved.  To- 
day, scarcely  an  area  in  all  of  America  is  too 
remote  to  be  reached  by  the  lines  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  which  make  up 
the  organization  that  is  sponsoring  this 
conference. 

So  we  have  a  model.  Let  us  apply  what  we 
have  learned  in  all  the  other  areas  of  rural 
disadvantage. 

Tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  is 
our  concern  today,  sets  up  another  frame- 
work for  a  creative  partnership  between  Gov- 
ernment and  local  leadership.  As  communi- 
ties take  the  initiative,  organize,  and  pre- 
pare programs  for  eradicating  poverty,  the 
Federal  Government  stands  ready  to  finance 
those  programs — Just  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
rural  electrification. 

We  have  about  one  year's  experience,  now. 
in  working  with  rural  communities  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  that  Act.  And  we  have 
learned  all  over  again  about  the  Inherent 
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difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  a  Federal  program  equit- 
ably as  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

These  difficulties  can  be  summed  up  to 
one  word:  "communication."  Sargent 
Shriver  may  be  able  to  launch  the  war  on 
poverty  in  a  city  of  one  million  people  with 
a  single  phone  call  to  the  mayor.  Usually, 
m  fact,  he  doesn't  have  to  call  the  mayor; 
the  mayor,  or  somebody  else,  calls  him.  His 
happy  problem  in  dealing  with  the  cities. 
I  understand,  is  often  that  too  many  people 
are  ready  to  act,  and  he  has  to  get  all  the 
groups  who  are  eager  to  participate  working 
together  in  a  coordinated  way. 

But  nobody  can  launch  the  war  on  poverty 
among  a  million  rural  people  with  one  phone 
call,  or  a  dozen  phone  calls,  or  even  a  hun- 
dred. A  million  rural  people  may  be  spread 
among  several  hundred  counties,  and  liter- 
ally thousands  of  communities.  Until  the 
leadership  in  every  one  of  tliese  communities 
is  alerted,  and  moves  into  action,  rural 
America  will  not  be  able  to  share  in  equal 
measure  in  the  Federal  assistance  that  is 
available  to  communities  to  wage  the  war 
on  poverty. 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  commu- 
nications problem  is  measured  in  the  fact 
that,  while  rural  America  has  about  half  the 
poverty  in  the  United  States — and  therefore 
half  the  need — rural  America  has  qualified 
for  somewhat  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
funds  so  far  allocated  in  those  programs 
where  community  organization  and  commu- 
nity initiative  are  required. 

This  is  not  a  reflection  of  lack  of  effort  oh 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  is 
a  reflection,  simply,  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  of  communication  and  organiza- 
tion among  a  dispersed  rural  population. 

We  are  told  by  OEO  that  90  percent  of  all 
cities  over  50,000  population  either  have  a 
commimity  action  organization  in  being  or 
in  process  of  formation.  The  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  tells  me  that  a  compar- 
able figure  for  rural  counties  would  be,  at 
the  most  optimistic.  30  percent.  They  re- 
port that  they  are  working  with,  or  know 
about,  738  counties  In  46  States  that  are 
developing  community  action  organizations 
and  programs.  Ultimately,  this  should 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  5  percent  of  the 
funds  now  going  into  rural  areas  will  in- 
crease. Yet  we  know  that  the  rural  counties 
labor  under  inherent  handicaps— they  have 
fewer  resources  of  skilled  professional  per- 
sonnel to  work  on  project  applications;  they 
have  less  in  the  way  of  funds  to  finance 
trips  by  local  sponsors  to  Washington  or  to 
the  OEO  regional  offices;  they  are  going  to 
need  more  technical  assistance  and  more 
time  to  get  their  projects  in  shape  to  be  ap- 
proved. So  while  that  5  percent  figure  is 
surely  bound  to  rise  eventually,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  going,  for  a  long  time,  will  be 
mighty  slow. 

During  the  past  year,  we  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  diverted  all  of  the 
resoiu-ces  we  could  muster  to  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  helping  th^  communities  of 
rural  America  enlist  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
Staff  members  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  or  of  one  or  another  USDA 
agency,  have  been  instrumental  In  encour- 
aging and  assisting  mai>y,  if  not  most,  of  the 
rural  communities  who  have  thus  far  had 
community  action  proposals  approved  by 
OEO. 

We  are  able  to  build,  of  course,  on  the 
strong  foundations  which  you  and  we  have 
laid  through  4  years  of  intensive  work  in 
rural  areas  development,  beginning  with  our 
Land  and  People  Conferences  back  in  1961. 
As  the  result  of  that  effort,  rural  com- 
munity development  groups  are  organized  in 
more  than  2,100  counties,  Involving  over  100.- 


000  rural  leaders.  These  groups  have  helped 
to  create  some  412,000  new  Jobs  in  rural  com- 
munities, including  40,000  Jobs  provided  by 
316  projects  financed  through  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration.  Over  550  rural 
communities  have  built  or  expanded  water 
systems  with  USDA  loans  since  1961,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  a  variety  of  other  activities — rural  hous- 
ing, small  watershed  development,  rural  rec- 
reation enterprises,  new  agricultural  enter- 
prises, and  so  on. 

The  elimination  of  rural  poverty  was  from 
the  beginning  one  of  the  stated  aims  of  Rural 
Areas  Development.  The  Job-creating  activi- 
ties of  the  RAD  committees  are  assuredly  one 
of  the  essential  means  of  overcoming 
poverty.  But  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
following  the  President's  declaration  of  un- 
conditional war  on  poverty,  gave  to  local 
communities  a  whole  range  of  new  and  effec- 
tive weapons  which  they  can  now  employ. 

As  soon  as  the  act  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress, we  mobilized  our  communications  re- 
sources— Just  as  you  did  yours — to  let  rural 
communities  know  of  the  new  opportunities 
that  were  at  their  disposal. 

We  have  impressed  upon  every  Rural  Areas 
Development  committee  that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  a  high  priority  element  of  a  com- 
plete RAD  program.  We  have  encouraged 
the  RAD  committees  to  broaden  out  as  may 
be  necessary  and  themselves  become  com- 
munity action  organizations  or,  as  an 
alternativt;,  help  form  other  organizations  in 
their  communities  to  undertake  the  com- 
munity action  Job. 

We  have  assigned  people  to  Mr.  Shriver. 
from  the  very  first  day,  to  help  him  with 
the  rural  aspects  of  his  Job.  Only  yesterday, 
nine  people  from  our  Department  reported 
for  duty  at  OEO  to  work  with  Dick  Hausler's 
rural  task  force. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  other  of  our  agen- 
cies have  held  regional  meetings  to  inform 
and  educate  our  field  personnel  and  the  State 
extension  staffs,  so  that  they  in  turn  could 
carry  the  word  out  to  local  personnel  work- 
ing with  RAD  committees  and  other  local 
organizations. 

I  will  not  mention  the  title  III  program 
administered  by  FHA  or  the  work  the  Forest 
Service  is  doing  with  the  Job  Corps,  since 
Howard  Bertsch  and  Dr.  Slngletary  are  among 
your  speakers. 

We  have  established  a  new  agency— the 
Rural  Community  Development  Service — to 
provide  a  new  communications  channel  to 
rural  America  serving  agencies  outside  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  top  pri- 
ority assignment  of  this  new  Service — al- 
though Its  staff  will  be  quite  limited  until 
we  get  our  appropriation  for  next  year— will 
be  to  help  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity get  its  message  through  to  niral  areas. 
You  will  meet  the  head  of  this  new  Service. 
Robert  G.  Lewis,  at  this  afternoon's  session. 
Extension  leaders  in  the  various  States  are 
organizing  inservlce  training  programs  this 
summer  to  prepare  their  people  to  work 
more  effectively  with  low-income  families 
and  minority  groups. 

We  are  now  working  on  a  motion  picture 
that  will  graphically  portray  the  problem  of 
rural  poverty  and  provide  a  "How  to  do  it" 
guide  to  community  organizations. 

The  one  additional  Ingredient  that  we 
have  needed  most,  perhaps,  it  is  the  one  that 
I  hope  will  grow  out  of  this  meeting  today — 
a  better  network  of  communication  among 
and  to  rural  leaders  through  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  and  other  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  this  conference. 

If  the  rural  poor  are  going  to  have  a  voice 
in  our  society,  the  organizations  which  you 
represent  must  be  that  voice. 

Let's  face  it:  We  who  speak  for  rural 
America  have  to  compete  with  those  who 


speak  for  urban  America,  and  we  are  badly 
outorganized. 

Our  rural  organizations  have  magnificent 
records  of  accomplishment  in  some  fields — 
in  supporting  our  farm  commodity  programs, 
rural  electrification,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, for  example.  But  when  it  comes  to 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of 
rural  America,  our  voices  are  scarcely  heard. 

For  example:  Powerful  organizations  are 
constantly  publicizing  the  evils  of  the  city 
slums,  and  they  have  obtained  billions  of 
Federal  dollars  for  urban  renewal.  But  how 
many  organizations  can  you  name  that  are 
actively  supporting  rural  renewal,  and  how 
many  dollars  have  we  obtained? 

Lobbyists  from  a  dozen  urban  organiza- 
tions are,  at  this  very  moment,  jorganizing 
to  support  the  President's  proposal  for  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Some  organizations  support  the  urban 
housing  programs.  But  there  is  nowhere 
near  the  same  degree  of  organized  support 
for  rural  housing  programs.  That  may  help 
account  for  the  fact  that,  since  1949,  for 
every  home  the  Federal  Government  has 
helped  to  build  in  rural  America,  it  has  as- 
sisted in  the  construction  of  something  like 
37  in  our  metropolitan  centers. 

This  weakness  In  rural  organizations  is 
the  inevitable  reflection  of  the  overriding 
problem  of  communication  among  a  dis- 
persed population  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  relative  power  and  ntimber  of  urban 
lobby  groups  is  the  reflection  of  the  concen- 
tration of  people  and  the  ease  of  communi- 
cation within  and  between  cities. 

So,  I  have  six  words  of  advice  for  you  as 
you  undertake  to  help  rural  America  achieve 
full  participation  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  six  words  are  these:  Organize,  organize, 
organize,  and  communicate,  communicate, 
conununicate. 

We  need  strong  action  organizations 
throughout  rural  America.  We  need  vital 
lines  of  communication  between  those  or- 
ganizations, the  State  capitols.  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  Washington. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  doing  all  we  can.  I  know 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, will  be  doing  all  they  can. 

And  I  am  delighted  to  know,  through  the 
very  fact  that  this  conference  is  being  held, 
that  your  organizations  that  have  made  such 
a  magnificent  record  of  service  to  rural  Amer- 
ica, will  be  doing  all  that  you  can,  too. 


ABILITY  COUNTS 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  an 
Alaska,  visitor  in  Washington  today  is 
Miss  Marie  Kathleen  Trickey,  of  Anchor- 
age. Miss  Trickey  is  a  16-year-old  jun- 
ior at  West  Anchorage  High  School,  and 
is  Alaska's  first-place  winner  of  the 
statewide  Ability  Counts  contest.  The 
contest  is,  as  we  know,  to  create  more 
public  interest  in.  and  support  for,  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped,  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ghovernor's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. The  Alaska  State  Federation 
of  Labor.  AFL-CIO,  was  the  contributor 
of  the  first-prize  award— an  expense- 
paid,  round  trip  to  Washington  and  $100 
in  cash. 

I  have  found  the  text  of  Miss  Trickey's 
essay  of  such  interest  that  I  ask  to  have 
it  reproduced  in  the  Record,  so  that 
others,  too.  may  enjoy  it. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
How     THE     Handicapped     Are     Overcoming 

Barriers  to  Employment  in  Mt  Commti- 

NITT 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  serving 
as  a  community  of  over  10.000  people,  em- 
ploys 1.600  civilian  workers,  53  of  whom  have 
some  physical  disability. 

Noticeably  and  purposefully.  Federal  em- 
ployment of  the  physically  handicapped  be- 
gan during  World  War  II,  when  laborers  were 
In  demand  and  dlfacult  to  obtain.  As  their 
work  became  more  beneficial,  the  program 
was  expanded,  with  the  Government  realiz- 
ing that,  when  It  hired  the  handicapped.  It 
helped  Itself.  Air  Force  experience  reveals  a 
high  production  potential  among  handi- 
capped workers.  They  have  relatively  great- 
er qualities  of  dependability,  enthusiasm, 
inventiveness,  assurance,  and  less  absentee- 
ism than  do  nonhandlcapped  workers. 

Accentuating  the  utilization  of  civilians, 
the  Air  Force  preserve*  the  highest  possible 
expansion  capability  in  terms  of  combat 
qualified  personnel.  Accommodations  nec- 
essary to  the  support  of  an  expedient  over- 
sea rotation  program  are  provided.  In  turn, 
the  civilian  status  of  the  disabled  employee 
assures  him  stability  Inasslgnment.  associa- 
tion, and  environment,  which  contributes  to 
his  job  eEBciency. 

Handicapped  workers  are  referred  to  El- 
mendorf  by  the  Anchorage  branches  of  the 
Alaska  State  Employment  Service  and  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  In- 
B\ire  their  proper  placement  and  adjustment. 
Considered  on  the  basis  of  experience,  edu- 
cation, aptitudes,  training,  specialized  skills, 
and  physical  capacity,  the  e.xtent  of  their 
ability  is  learned  before  referral.  Discrimi- 
nation against  physically  limited  personnel 
In  any  personnel  action  is  prohibited  by  the 
Civil  Service  Act  of  1883.  Therefore  the 
Air  Force  policy  on  use  of  the  physically 
handicapped  places  no  limitation  on  their 
employment  for  civilian  positions — they  are 
employed  on  the  basis  of  skill  and  ability 
In  spite  of  physical  disabilities.  As  abilities 
are  matched  with  actual  Job  requirements. 
the  existence  of  a  physical  Impairment  will 
not  be  the  basis  for  failiu-e  to  select  a  can- 
didate or  to  retain  an  employee  if  he  can 
perform  the  Job  competently.  Those  em- 
ployees becoming  incapacitated  on  the  job 
are  given  every  consideration  for  continua- 
tion of  employment. 

Designated  as  National  Employ  the  Physi- 
cally HjkBdicapped  Week,  the  first  week  In 
October  presents  the  installation  of  Elmen- 
dorf  with  a  chance  to  strengthen  relations 
with  the  city  of  Anchorage.  During  the  few 
weeks  preceding  this  National  Week  and  for 
a  period  of  time  afterwards,  contacts  with 
the  Alaska  State  Employment  Service  In  the 
city  are  more  frequent,  and  group  discus- 
sions help  lead  the  way  to  better  under- 
standing and  cooperation.  Local  newspapers 
print  articles  furnished  by  the  base  civil- 
ian personnel  office  and  use  photographs  of 
significant  accomplishments  and  Iniprove- 
ments.  The  aruiual  progress  report  sent  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  peri- 
odical Employee  Newsletter  articles  involving 
achievements  and  new  methods  arouse  In- 
terests and  concern  for  what  Is  being  done  or 
not  being  done. 

The  nature  of  the  Jobs  available  at  Elmen- 
dorf  does  not  lend  to  placing  many  handi- 
capped workers.  Positions  as  skilled  trades- 
men or  trxickdrlvers  are  typical  openings, 
both  of  which  Involve  enough  moving 
around  as  to  rule  out  the  hiring  of  multi- 
ple amputees  or  others  who  have  difficulty 
In  walking.  With  these  limited  areas  and 
few  opportunities  available,  no  modifications 
of  equipment  have  been  necessitated.  One 
civilian  employee  at  Elmendorf,  who,  due  to 
a  construction  accident  has  only  partial  flex- 


ibility of  one  of  his  limbs,  is  doing  success- 
ful work  at  a  desk  job  with  a  minimum  mo- 
tion requirement.  A  supply  technician  has 
a  knee  injury;  one  of  the  welders  Is  doing 
efficient  and  excellent  work  with  only  one 
arm.  Others  with  artificial  legs,  or  partially 
amputated  legs  or  arms,  are  working  at  clerk- 
ing, real  estate,  and  other  similar  assign- 
ments. 

The  hard-to-admlnlster  program  for  place- 
ment of  the  physically  handicapped  can  be 
greatly  aided  by  plans  revolving  around  two 
steps.  First,  by  knowing  about  the  Indi- 
vidual disabled  Urorker — what  he  can  do  and 
cannot  do.  His  placement  requires  the 
analysis  of  his  capabilities.  Second,  work- 
ers must  be  referred  on  a  continuing  basis, 
because  they  are  competing  for  Jobs  for  which 
they  cannot  be  considered  until  their  eli- 
gibility is  known.  The  fulfillment  of  this 
tlmetaklng  task  results  In  manifold  bene- 
fits to  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  the 
Government  as  a  whole. 

Fighting  to  gain  confidence  and  to  dis- 
play his  potential,  the  handicapped  appli- 
cant at  Elmendorf  Is  given  every  possible 
benefit.  The  opportunity  offered  him  is  ea- 
gerly accepted  as  he  proves  his  ability  and 
shows  employers  all  over  the  Nation  that 
It's  good  business  to  hire  the  handicapped. 


lOU  NO.  34:  NARUC  "UMPIRES"  JOIN 
lOU  BALL  CLUB 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
preface  my  remarks  today  with  a  quota- 
tion from  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States: 

The  Public  Service  Commission  is  not  a 
mere  judicial  body  to  act  solely  as  imipire 
between  complaining  consumer  or  the  com- 
plaining investor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
great  public  utility  systems  on  the  other 
hand.  •  •  •  The  Public  Service  Commission 
had,  and  has,  a  definitely  delegated  authority 
and  duty  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  public 
themselves.  •  •  •  It  is  not  a  mere  arbitrator 
as  between  the  people  of  the  public  utilities, 
but  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  public  utilities  do  two  things:  first, 
give  adequate  service;  second,  charge  reason- 
able rates;  that  in  performing  this  function. 
It  must  act  as  agent  of  the  public,  upon  its 
own  initiative  as  well  as  upon  petition,  to 
Investigate  the  acts  of  public  utilities  rela- 
tive to  service  and  rates,  and  to  enforce  ade- 
quate service  and  reasonable  rates. 

The  regulating  commission,  my  friends, 
must  be  a  tribune  of  the  people,  putting  ita 
engineering,  its  accounting,  and  Its  legal  re- 
sources into  the  breach  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  facts  and  doing  Justice  to  both 
the  consumers  and  investors  in  public  util- 
ities. This  means,  when  that  duty  is  prop- 
erly exercised,  positive  and  active  protection 
of  the  people  against  private  greed. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Regulation  of  public  utilities  has  sel- 
dom reached  the  standard  which  he  set, 
a  standard  which  should  be  emblazoned 
on  the  wall  of  every  regulatoi-y  commis- 
sion, State  or  Federal.  Regulators  have 
attempted  frequently  to  be  only  judges, 
weigliing  the  evidence  presented  to  them 
by  the  utilities  and  the  public.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  that  arrangement  is  that  the 
public  does  not  have,  except  through  the 
regulatory  commission,  the  facts  or  the 
staff  to  draw  upon  in  presenting  the  pub- 
lic's side.  In  some  cases  State  regula- 
tory commissions  do  not  have  the  facts, 
or  the  staff  with  which  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  and  rely  on  the  utilities  themselves 
to  supply  the  information  upon  which, 
supposedly,   the   utilities'    case   can   be 


challenged.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
lawyer  to  appreciate  the  imbalanced 
presentations  that  result.  The  regula- 
tory commission  must,  as  Roosevelt  said, 
be  an  agent  of  the  public,  if  the  public 
interest  is  to  be  served. 

However,  Mr.  President,  some  State 
regulators  of  the  lOU's — investor-owned 
utilities — are  not  even  umpires.  They 
are  playing  ball  with  the  lOU's.  They 
appear,  in  public,  as  umpires.  But  the 
umpires  are  going  to  bat  for  the  lOUs, 
who  have  even  helped  work  out  the 
batting  order  for  the  umpires.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  &  Utility 
Commissioners  has  put  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Association  of 
Electric  Companies,  the  latter  being  one 
of  the  power  company  lobbies. 

The  umph-es  and  the  lOU  managers 
met  at  Miami's  DuPont  Plaza  Hotel  on 
April  8.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  work  out  the  plays  at  the  two-game 
series  scheduled  for  Washington,  May  12 
and  13,  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  The  committee  will  be  con- 
ducting hearings  on  S.  218.  which  would 
exempt  most  power  companies  from 
regulation  of  wholesale  power  rates  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

At  the  meeting  in  Miami,  Robert  C. 
Dolan.  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, was  named — and  I  quote  from  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting — "coordinator  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  State  commissions 
and  all  other  interested  parties." 

The  minutes  also  state  that  "Mr.  Dolan 
will  furnish  to  Mr.  Storm  such  reports 
and  other  information  as  may  be  helpful 
and  the  NARUC  witnesses'  statements 
will  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Storm  in  ad- 
vance for  proper  coordination." 

The  Mr.  Storm  referred  to  is  Edward 
D.  Storm,  chairman  of  the  NARUC  Leg- 
islation Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  Public  Service  Commission. 
So  Mr.  Storm  will  coordinate  the  regu- 
lators' statements  with  the  coordinator, 
who  is  one  of  the  utility  lobbyists. 

At  a  meeting  held  the  previous  day, 
April  8,  here  in  Washington,  the  NARUC 
Legislation  Committee  resolved  to  ask 
each  State  commission  to  furnish  the 
"known  attitudes  of  their  various  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen"  on  S.  218.  This 
information  can  of  course  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  lOU  coordinator  too,  and 
checked  against  the  information  gath- 
ered through  other  utility  lobby  sources. 
This  use  of  NARUC  for  NAEC  lobbying 
illustrates  the  usual  power  comp>any 
technique  of  "going  through"  other  orga- 
nizations. 

Attending  the  Miami  meeting,  in  addi- 
tion to  Messrs.  Dolan  and  Storm,  were 
Edwin  L.  Mason,  chainnan  of  the  Florida 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  Lewis  W. 
Petteway.  executive  secretary  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Florida  commission. 
President  Robert  Fite  and  Vice  President 
Benjamin  Fuqua  of  Florida  Power  & 
Light,  and  Harry  Poth.  representing 
Reid  &  Priest,  a  New  York  law  firm  which 
represents  utilities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  Florida  is  one  of  the  States 
whose  commission  does  not  regulate 
wholesale  power  sales  to  municipally 
owned  power  systems.    So  if  FFC  is  pro- 
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hibited  from  regulating  the  wholesale 
rates,  nobody  will  regulate  them,  in 
Florida  and  a  number  of  other  States, 
Thus  States  rights  is  not  the  issue. 
Bather,  the  issue  is  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  consuming  public  by 
both  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Even  the  umpires'  batting  order  was 
worked  out  at  the  Miami  meeting.  First 
up  will  be  Mr.  Mason,  appearing  for  the 
Florida  Commission  and  Southeastern 
Conference  of  Utility  Commissioners. 
Judge  Meiton  J.  Stanley  will  be  on  deck. 
He  will  appear  for  the  Indiana  Commis- 
sion and  the  Great  Lakes  Conference  of 
Utility  Commissioners.  In  the  hole,  rep- 
resenting NARUC,  will  be  Noel  A.  Clark. 
Following  him,  to  testify  for  S.  218,  will 
be  Frederick  B.  Holoboff,  appearing  for 
the  California  Commission  and  the  West- 
ern Conference  of  Utility  Commissioners 
and  James  A.  Lundy,  appearing  for  the 
New  York  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  increasing  profits 
virtually  guaranteed  power  companies 
far  exceed  those  of  risk-takhig  busi- 
nesses. Use  of  stock  options  is  spread- 
ing throughout  the  power  industry. 
These  stock-option  schemes  secretly  en- 
rich company  insiders  and  dilute  the 
equity  of  ordinary  stockholders.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  President,  that  these  excesses 
will  not  be  curbed,  customers  will  be  con- 
tinually overcharged,  and  ordinary 
stockholders  will  see  their  holdings 
diluted  by  option  schemes,  until  regu- 
lators, both  Federal  and  State,  adopt  the 
sound  philosophy  of  regulation  set  forth 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  obtained  copies 
of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  April 
8  and  April  9  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  them 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  immedi- 
ately following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minutes  of  NARUC  Legislation  Committee 
The  Legislation  Committee  of  the  NARUC 
met  at  the  Executive  House,  1515  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  2  p.m. 
on  April  8.  1965.  following  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Those  present  were:  President  Noel  A. 
Clark,  Nevada;  Vice  President  James  A. 
Lundy,  New  York;  Frederick  N.  Allen,  Maine; 
General  Solicitor  Austin  L.  Roberts;  Secre- 
tary Everette  Kreeger;  Judge  H.  Lester  Hook- 
er, Virginia;  Walter  R.  McDonald,  Georgia; 
Harry  T.  Westcott,  North  Carolina;  William 
P.  Hyland,  New  Jersey;  Ralph  H.  Wickberg, 
Idaho;  John  R.  Thompson,  Arkansas;  Francis 
J.  Rlordan.  New  Hampshire;  Edward  D. 
Storm,  Maryland;  and  Kenneth  Gatlan,  rep- 
resenting Commissioner  Edwin  L.  Mason, 
Florida. 

The  functions  of  the  committee  on  legis- 
lation were  reviewed  and  confirmed  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  To  use  all  proper  means  to  inter- 
pret to  Members  of  Congress  the  association's 
recommendations  as  to  legislation  as  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  committee;  and  (2) 
to  bring  to  the  executive  committee  from 
member  commissions  such  legislation  as  the 
members  desire  the  executive  committee  to 
consider. 

Of  immediate  concern  is  the  action  to  be 
taken  on  S.  218  introduced  at  the  89th  Con- 
gress by  Senators  Holland  and  Smathers,  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Storm  reported  on  the  action  taken  by 
commissions  throughout  the  country. 


It  was  resolved  that  General  Solicitor  Rob- 
erts prepare  an  answer  to  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Power  Cornmission  which  was  circu- 
lated recently  by'  Chairman  Swldler.  Mr. 
Roberts'  answer  y^lll  be  distributed  to  all 
State  commissions  and  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  was  further  resolved  to  request  each 
State  commission,  if  any  have  not  already 
done  so,  to  pass  a  suitable  resolution  In  sup- 
port of  S.  218  and  send  the  same  to  Secretary 
Kreeger  who  will  compile  them  in  proper 
form  for  presentation  to  the  Congress. 

It  was  resolved  to  suggest  that  State  com- 
missions not  only  contact  their  representa- 
tives of  Congress  to  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  where  Governors  are  interested, 
that  Governors  be  requested  to  support  the 
association's  stand. 

It  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  get  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  Senator  Monroney  to 
withhold  action  on  the  Burdlck  bill  (which 
would  give  a  status  exemption  to  coopera- 
tives) to  withhold  action  after  their  hear- 
ings, scheduled  later  this  month,  imtil  ac- 
tion'is  to  be  taken  on  S.  218,  because  both  of 
these  bills  should  be  considered  together. 

It  was  resolved  to  ask  each  State  commis- 
sion to  send  a  summary  to  General  Solicitor 
Roberts  giving  the  known  attitudes  of  their 
various  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

It  was  resolved  to  request  all  area  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Great  Lakes  Conference, 
Southeastern  Conference,  etc.,  to  take  a  stand 
on  this  legislation  If  this  can  be  done  prior 
to  the  hearings  which  are  scheduled  for 
May  12  and  13. 

Mr.  Storm  reported  that  he  was  going 
to  meet  with  Chairman  Mason  of  the  Florida 
Public  Utilities  Ccanmlssion  and  several  other 
interested  persons  in  Miami  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  meeting  of  the  committee  and 
he  would  report  the  results  of  this  con- 
ference. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the 
meeting,  the  same  was  duly  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  D.  Storm, 
Chairman,    Maryland    NARUC    Legisla- 
tion Committee. 

April  14,  1965. 

Notes  on  Florida  Meeting 
The  following  persons  met  at  the  DuPont 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  AprU  9,  1965. 
to  discuss   ways  and  means  of  supporting 

5  218  (89th  Cong.)  which  was  Introduced 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senators  Holland  and 
Smathers,  of  Florida: 

Hon.  Edwin  L.  Mason,  chairman,  Florida 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Mr  Lewis  W.  Petteway,  executive  secretary 
of  Florida  Public  Utilities  Commission  and 
general  coxxnsel. 

Mr.  Robert  Fite.  president.  Florida  Power 

6  Light  Co. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Fuqua,  vice  president,  Flor- 
ida Power  &  Light  Co. 

Mr.  Harry  Poth,  firm  of  Reid  &  Priest,  New 
York  attorneys. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Dolan.  representing  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Electric  Companies;  and 

Edward  D.  Storm  of  Maryland  commission, 
chairman  of  the  NARUC  Legislation  Com- 
mittee. 

All  parties  exchanged  Ideas  and  informa- 
tion and  it  was  agreed  that  the  program 
as  outlined  in  the  minutes  of  the  Legislation 
Conunittee  of  the  NARUC  would  be  very 
helpful  and  it  Is  hoped  that  this  can  be  car- 
ried through  promptly.  It  was  agreed  that 
since  Mr.  Dolan  Is  working  full  time  on  this 
legislation  at  the  present  time  and  since  he  Is 
familiar  with  the  procedures  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  that  he 
be  the  coordinator  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
State  commissions  and  all  other  interested 
parties.        ^ 


It  was  agreed  that  the  Legislation  Com- 
mittee of  NARUC  would  request  witnesses 
as  follows: 

I.  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Mason : 

1.  Appearing  for:  (a)  Florida  commission; 
(b)  Southeastern  Conference  of  Utility 
Commissioners. 

2.  Essence  of  statement:  A  reasonable  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  commissions  and  FPC  is  whether 
the  business  sought  to  be  regulated  is  basi- 
cally local  or  national  in  character.  Mat- 
ters of  local  interest  should  be  regulated  by 
the  States — matters  of  national  Interest  by 
FPC.  S.  218  would  define  those  matters  of 
local  Interest  which  should  be  subject  to 
State  regulation. 

II.  Judge  Merton  J.  Stanley: 

1.  Appearing  for:  (a)  Indiana  commis- 
sion, (b)  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Utility 
Commissioners. 

2.  Essence  of  statement:  Transactions 
which  directly  affect  the  citizens  of  a  single 
State  are  matters  for  State  regulation. 
Transactions  which  affect  the  citizens  of 
more  than  one  State,  and  are  a  burden  on 
interstate  commerce,  are  matters  for  regu- 
lation by  FPC.  Analysis  of  Indiana  situa- 
tion, and  extent  of  regulation  of  wholesale 
contracts. 

III.  Mr.  Noel  A.  Clark: 

1.  Appearing  for  NARUC: 

2.  Essence   of  statement: 

A.  Introduction  for  the  record  of  NARUC 
resolution,  individual  State  commission  res- 
olutions, and  regional  resolution  where  ap- 
propriate, as  well  as  whatever  statement  or 
response  is  made  by  NARUC  to  FPC  report 
on  S.  218. 

B.  In  introducing  the  above,  Mr.  Clark 
might  make  a  short  one-  or  two-page  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  S.  218  would  prevent 
the  widespread  confusion  that  will  occur  if 
present  State  practices,  which  have  been 
designed  to  meet  widely  varying  local  con- 
ditions, are  forced  to  fit  into  a  single  Federal 
mold. 

IV.  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Holoboff: 

1.  Appearing  for:  (a)  California  Commis- 
sion, (b)  Western  Conference  of  Utility  Com- 
missioners. 

2.  Essence  of  statements:  S.  218  would 
prevent  the  weakening  of  State  regulation 
which  will  inevitably  occur  if  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  long  been  exer- 
cised by  the  State  commissions  are  now  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government.  FPC's 
current  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  local  mat- 
ters which  have  long  been  held  to  be  a  State 
responsibility.  If  upheld  by  Congress,  will 
create  major  hardships  in  many  Instances, 
because  of  the  distance,  time  and  expense 
involved  in  having  to  settle  matters  in  Wash- 
ington, rather  than  at  the  State  level.  S. 
218  would  leave  to  the  State  commissions 
those  regulatory  responsibilities  which  by 
training,  experience,  competence  and  local 
knowledge  they  are  equipped  to  handle. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  Cali- 
fornia commission,  and  the  competence  of 
its  staff,  would  be  helpful  in  impressing  on 
the  committee  the  ability  of  the  State  com- 
missions to  handle  those  matters  which  the 
FPC  Is  trying  to  take  over. 

V.  Mr.  James  A.  Lundy: 

1.  Appearing  for:  (a)  New  York  commis- 
sion. 

2.  Essence  of  statement:  S.  218  would  pre- 
vent FPC  from  attempting  to  preempt  State 
regulation.  The  State  commissions  are  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  their  State  laws 
in  regulating  matters  of  local  concern,  and 
FPC  has  not  demonstrated  a  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  with  such 
local  problems. 

The  caliber  and  thoroughness  of  State  reg- 
ulation of  matters  of  local  concern  has  in- 
creased tremendously  since  passage  of  the 
1935  act,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  skilled,  professional  and  experi- 
enced people  on  their  staffs.     For  example, 
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the  New  York  commission  staff  Is  composed 
of  economists,  attorneys,  engineers,  etc. 

The  actual  ground  to  be  covered  by  each 
witness  will,  of  coiu*se,  depend  upon  the  views 
of  the  Individual  and  will  be  governed  in 
large  part  by  prevailing  conditions  In  his 
State. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  addition  to  the 
NARUC  witnesses  the  following  persons  or 
Interests  would   be  asked  to  testify: 

Mr.  Prlte.  of  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Mr.  Cook  (a  written  statement  only  since 
he  will  be  out  of  the  country ) ,  of  American 
Power.  * 

Mr.  Persons,  of  the  Electric  Institute  and 
president  of  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado. 

Representatives  of  cooperatives  in  Ohio 
and  several  other  States. 

Representatives  of  labor  organizations. 

Because  the  hearings  are  scheduled  for  2 
days  and  Senator  Holland  will  be  the  lead- 
off  witness,  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
having  an  oppwrtunity  to  testify  and  because 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  representa- 
tives will  take  considerable  time,  all  of  our 
witnesses  should  have  prepared  statements 
In  writing  to  submit  to  the  committee,  as 
well  as  short  oral  statements  giving  the 
highlight*  of  their  written  statements. 

Mr.  Dolan  will  furnish  to  Mr.  Storm  such 
research  reports  and  other  information  as 
may  be  helpful  and  the  NARUC  witnesses' 
statements  will  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Storm 
in  advance  for  proper  coordination. 

All  persons  present  will  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  as  to  developments. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  D.  Stohm, 
Maryland    Chairman,    NARUC    LegislO' 
tion  Committee. 

April  14,  1963. 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— XIII 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  one  of  my  colleagues  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  recent  article  by  Joseph 
Alsop,  which  previously  had  been  printed 
in  the  Washington  Post.  In  the  article, 
Mr.  Alsop  devoted  a  good  deal  of  critical 
attention  to  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  the 
noted  political  scientist. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  replied  to  Mr.  Alsop 's 
article  in  a  communication  to  the  Post, 
published  this  morning.  Since  it  refutes 
the  allegations  in  Mr.  Alsop's  article,  I 
think  it  appropriate  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
It  might  also  be  well  to  include  with  it 
the  biographical  sketch  from  "Who's 
Who,"  showing  the  superlative  qualifica- 
tions of  Professor  Morgenthau  as  a 
political  scientist;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  likewise  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
previous  article  by  Hans  Morgenthau 
was  Inserted  by  me  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  1.  A  subsequent  article, 
entitled  "Russia,  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam," — published  in  the  current  May 
1  issue  of  the  New  Republic — sheds 
fvu-ther  light  on  the  dilemma  the  United 
States  faces  in  its  southeast  Asia  inter- 
vention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

On  a  related  subject,  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  published  a  leading 
editorial     entitled,     "Information     for 


What?"  on  the  situation  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  commend  its  reading  to  all  those 
concerned  with  our  involvement  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Times  editorial  properly  takes  Secretary 
Rusk  to  task  for  accusing  membe:-s  of  the 
intellectual  community,  university  pro- 
fessors, and  those  who  have  been  critical 
of  the  administration's  Vietnam  policies, 
of  "nonsense,  gullibility,  and  the  stubborn 
disregard  of  plain  facts."  The  editorial 
goes  on  to  point  to  the  administration's 
failure  to  make  enough  "plain  facts" 
available. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  plain 
facts  which  the  administration  has  not 
made  available,  but  which  have  a  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  our  Nation's  r>olicies  in 
southeast  Asia  past,  present,  and  future. 

First.  The  United  States  in  effect  asked 
itself  in.  The  evidence  is  found  in  the 
letter  of  President  Eisenhower  to  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem,  on  October  23,  1954;  and  in 
the  statement  issued  by  the  White  House 
on  November  3,  1954 — Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  November  22,  1954. 

Second.  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  violated  article  16  of  chapter  lU 
wliich  provided: 

The  introduction  into  Vietnam  of  any 
troop  reinforcements  and  additional  military 
personnel  is  prohibited. 

The  United  States  has  steadily  en- 
larged the  number  of  its  personnel  of 
"advisors"  and  other  military  men  there. 

Third.  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  violated  article  17  of  the  agree- 
ment which  prohibited  "the  introduction 
into  Vietnam  of  any  reinforcements  in 
the  form  of  all  types  of  arms,  munitions, 
and  other  war  materials  such  as  combat 
aircraft,  naval  craft,  pieces  of  ordnance, 
jet  engines  and  jet  weapons  and  armored 
vehicles." 

North  Vietnam  also  violated  various 
sections  of  the  agreement  in  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Does  this  justify  the 
United  States  doing  it?  The  evidence 
indicates  that  we  did  it  early,  and  on  a 
larger  scale. 

The  International  Control  Commis- 
sion, comFK>sed  of  representatives  of  Can- 
ada. India,  and  Polaind,  found  in  the  case 
of  South  Vietnam: 

Since  December  1961,  the  Commission's 
teams  in  South  Vietnam  have  been  persist- 
ently denied  the  right  to  control  and  Inspect, 
which  are  part  of  their  mandatory  tasks. 
Thus,  these  teams,  though  they  were  able  to 
observe  the  steady  and  contlnuoiis  arrival 
of  war  material,  including  aircraft  carriers 
with  helicopters  on  board,  were  unable,  in 
view  of  the  denial  of  controls,  to  determine 
precisely  the  quantum  and  nature  of  war 
material  unloaded  and  Introduced  into 
South  Vietnam. 

As  the  Commission  has  been  denied  man- 
datory controls,  as  pointed  out  earlier  •  •  • 
it  has  not  been  able  to  make  a  precise  as- 
sessment of  the  number  of  military  personnel 
and  the  quantum  of  war  material  brought  In. 

However,  from  December  3,  1961,  up  to  May 
6,  1962,  the  Commission's  teams  have  con- 
trolled the  entry  of  72  military  personnel, 
ana  observed  but  not  controlled  173  military 
personnel.  62  helicopters.  6  recoimaissance 


aircraft.  5  Jet  aircraft,  57  flghters/flghter 
bombers,  25  transport  aircraft,  26  unspecified 
tjTJes  of  aircraft.  102  Jeeps,  8  tractors,  8  105- 
millimeter  howitzers,  3  armoured  carriers 
(tracked) .  29  armoured  fighting  vehicle  trail- 
ers,  404  other  trailers  and  radar  equipment 
and  crates.  5  warships,  9  LST's  ( including  4 
visiting  LST's),  3  LCT's,  5  visiting  aircraft 
carriers  and  spares  of  various  kinds.  In  re- 
spect of  some  of  the  instances  of  import 
of  war  materials  between  December  3,  iggi, 
and  January  16,  1962,  violations  under  article 
17(e)  as  well  as  violation  of  article  25,  have 
been  recorded  against  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam for  its  failure  to  notify  arrivals  and  im- 
ports as  required  by  the  Geneva  agreement, 
and  for  not  affording  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  Commission's  teams  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  tasks. 

In  the  case  of  North  Vietnam  the 
Commission  found : 

Having  examined  the  complaints  and  the 
supporting  material  sent  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese mission,  the  committee  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  specific  Instances 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  armed  and 
unarmed  personnel,  arms,  munitions,  and 
other  supplies  have  been  sent  from  the  zone 
in  the  north  to  the  zone  In  the  south  with 
the  object  of  supporting,  organizing,  and 
carrying  out  hostile  activities.  Including 
armed  attacks,  directed  against  the  armed 
forces  and  administration  of  the  zone  in  the 
south.  These  acts  are  in  violation  of  articles 
10,  19,  24,  and  27  of  the  agreement  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

In  examining  the  complaints  and  the  sup- 
porting material,  in  particular,  documentary 
material  sent  by  the  South  Vietnamese  mis- 
sion, the  committee  has  come  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  has  al- 
lowed the  zone  in  the  north  to  be  used  for 
Inciting,  encouraging,  and  supporting  hos- 
tile activities  In  the  zone  in  the  south,  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  administration  in 
the  south.  The  use  of  the  zone  In  the  north 
for  such  activities  is  in  violation  of  articles 
19,  24,  and  27  of  the  agreement  on  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  both  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  were  guilty  of  treaty  and  agree- 
ment violations.  But  from  the  adminis- 
tration, we  hear  only  ahout  "aggi-ession 
from  the  north." 

These  are  among  the  "plain  facts"  for 
which  Secretary  Rusk  shows  the  "stub- 
bom  disregard"  which  he  alleges  the 
the  critics  of  our  southeast  Asia  policy 
are  exhibiting. 

ExHisrr  1 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30,  1965] 

A    COMMtTNICATION 

The  story  is  told  of  a  medieval  peasant 
who  made  it  his  hobby  to  visit  the  public 
disputations  of  learned  men.  "What  do  you 
do  this  for?"  one  of  his  fellow  peasants  asked 
him  one  day,  and  he  answered:  "I  want  to 
know  who  is  right."  "How  can  you  know 
that  since  you  don't  understand  Latin?"  was 
the  retort.  Our  man  replied:  "I  don't  need 
to.     Whoever  gets  angry  first  is  wrong." 

Mr.  Joseph  Alsop.  In  his  column  of  April 
21,  is  obviously  angry  with  me,  and  be 
chooses  to  express  his  anger  by  questioning 
my  intelligence,  my  knowledge,  and  my  char- 
acter. If  Mr.  Alsop  had  argiiments  with 
which  to  demolish  my  position,  he  would 
have  used  them  rather  than  hurling  invec- 
tives at  my  person. 

Mr.  Alsop  misrepresents  my  position  with 
regard  to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
our  relations  with  China  virtually  out  of 
recognition.  I  cannot  be  expected  to  repeat 
here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Alsop's  column  who 
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,„i<rht  be  misled  by  his  misrepresentation, 
frefer  to  the  New  Republic  of  AprU  3  and 
il  and  to  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
Anril  18  I  cannot  be  expected  either  to 
Xlain  to  a  literate  public  that  Mao  Tse- 
nm"  is  not  Hitler,  that  the  position  of  China 
inAsia  is  not  like  that  of  Nazi  Germany  in 
Europe  that  Vietnam  is  not  Czechoslovakia, 
that  my  opposition  to  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  Is  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
anoeasers  of  1938.  Anyone  who  believes  that 
tiiese  disparate  situations  and  issues  are 
Identical  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  rational 
areunaent. 

However,  Mr.  Alsop  puts  up  what  has  at 
least  the  appearance  of  a  rational  argument 
in  the  form  of  his  references  to  Chinese  his- 
tory. Anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  that  history  must  recognize  the  absurdity 
of  Mr.  Alsop's  contentions.  But  not  all  read- 
ers of  Mr.  Alsop's  column  can  be  expected 
to  have  that  knowledge.  Thus  I  must  per- 
form the  unpleasant  but  necessary  task  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  Alsop  contends  that  "the  central  fact 
of  Chinese  history  •  •  •  Is  the  tirelessness 
with  which  the  Chinese  people  have  resumed 
the  task  of  conquest  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered. "  In  support  of  tliat  conten- 
tion Mr.  Alsop  adduces  three  facts:  First, 
China  appeared  originally  "as  a  rather  small 
region  In  the  Yellow  River  Valley."  Second, 
even  In  this  century  the  geographic  area  of 
ethnic  China  has  more  than  doubled,  with 
Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia,  and  Sinkiang 
having  been  digested.  Third,  in  southeast 
Asia,  the  Vietnamese  and  Thai  are  "refugee 
peoples,  long  ago  pushed  out  by  Chinese 
pressure." 

The  first  "fact"  refers  to  the  bronze  age 
and  Is,  of  course,  equally  true  of  all  nations 
now  exi:;tlng.  They  all  have  developed 
throughout  mlllenla  from  small  beginnings 
through  conquest  and  migration  into  their 
present  size.  The  second  "fact"  refers  not 
to  conquest  but  to  inner  migration.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
original  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  recent 
settlement  of  California  and  Arizona  by 
easterners  and  midwesterners,  or  to  the 
settlement  of  Siberia  by  Russians.  Tlie  third 
"fact"  is  not  a  fact  at  all.  The  Vietnamese 
and  Thais  migrated  in  prehistoric  times  to 
where  they  have  lived  ever  since,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  record  nobody  can  tell 
for  sure  where  they  came  from  and  why 
they  jioved. 

Nothing  Mr.  Alsop  has  said  Invalidates  my 
original  statement  that  China  has  expanded 
south  and  southwestward  primarily  through 
Its  political  and  cultural  superiority  and  not 
through  conquest.    To  quote  from  an  article 
In  the  Far  Eastern   Quarterly   of  February 
1942,  by   Prof.   John   K.    Palrbank   of   Har- 
vard, whose   knowledge   of   Chinese   history 
Is  superior  to  Mr.  Alsop's  and  mine :  "Sepa- 
rated from  the  West,   the   Chinese   Empire 
grew  by  the  acculturation  of  its  borders.    Its 
expansion  was  the   expansion   of  a  way   of 
life  •  •  •  the  Chinese  were  impressed  with 
one  fact:  that  their  superiority  was  not  one 
of  mere  material  power  but  of  culture  •  •  *. 
Gradually  but  invariably   the   barbarian  in 
contact     with     China     tended     to     become 
Chinese  by  this  most  flattering  act  reinforc- 
ing Chinese  conviction  of  superiority."    It  Is 
this  cultural   superiority  recognized  by   all 
concerned   which   made  it   unnecessary   for 
China  to  conquer  her  neighbors  to  the  south 
and  southwest.    During  approximately  2,000 
years  of  her  history,  China  could  have  con- 
quered any  of  her  neighbors  to  the  south  and 
southwest  but  did  not  do  so.     Throughout 
her  history,  China  was  satisfied  with  special 
tributary   relationships   which   left  the   in- 
dividuality and  autonomy  of  lier  neighbors 
Intact. 

Mr.  Alsop's  column  is  Indeed  a  scandal, 
^t  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Pi^ss,  for  he  uses  that  freedom  as  a  license 
to  smear,  abuse,  and  misinform.     But  there 


is  a  consolation  in  that  episode,  too;  for  since 
the  real  reason  for  Mr.  Alsop's  excesses  is  my 
opposition  to  a  policy  which  is  likely  to  lead 
to  war  with  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
both,  that  smaU  but  influential  group  with- 
in oiu-  Government,  whose  spokesman  Mr. 
Alsop  has  been  consistently,  must  be  pretty 
desperate  if  they  have  nothing  better  to  offer 
in  support  of  their  cause  than  this  coKinrn 
of  Mr.  Alsop's. 

H.  J.  Morgenthau, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  For- 
eign and  Military  Policy.  University  of 
Chicago. 
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Exhibit  3 

[From  the  New  Republic,  May  1, 1965] 

Russw.  THE  UNrrED  States  and  Vietnam 

(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 

Having  just  returned  from  Moscow  after 
talking  to  American  diplomats,  to  represent- 
atives of  allied  and  neutral  countries,  and  to 
Soviet  officials,  academicians  and  military 
men.  I  carry  with  me  two  major  impressions: 
The  hopelessness  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  under  present  condi- 
tions and  the  likelihood  of  Soviet  miUtary 
Intervention. 

A  negotiated  settlement  is  now  rendered 
Impossible  by  three  factors:  The  irreconcil- 
able character  of  the  positions  taken  by 
either  side,  the  mUltary  situation  remain- 
ing unfavorable  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  ambiguity  of  the  American  negotiating 
position.  Moscow,  Hanoi,  Peiplng  and  the 
Vletcong  are  as  one  in  seeking  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  American  military  presence  in 
South  Vietnam,  while  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  willing  to  remove  its  military 


presence  only  on  conditions  of  stability  in 
South  Vietnam  which  are  unattainable   in 
the  foreseeable  future.    The  military  situa- 
tion remains  as  desperate  as  it  has  been  in 
recent   times.     Richard  Dudman  has   given 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  incessant  military  deterioration,  of 
cities  supplied  only  by  air  or  sea,  of  the  Vlet- 
cong exacting  tribute  even  from  government 
convoys.    The  London  Economist  reports  in 
its  issue  of  April  17  that  "two  slogans  that 
are  now  heard  quite  often   in  Saigon  and 
elsewhere  are:  'Yank  go  fight  yovir  war  some- 
place else,'  and,  in  Army  circles:    'He  who 
doesn't  fight  has  no  need  to  run  away'  "  and 
that  "north  of  Saigon,  it  is  with  the  great- 
est difiBculty  that  the  American  can  persuade 
the    government    forces   to   keep    the    main 
coastal  road  open  duilng  the  day."     Finally, 
the  President's  speech  of  April  7,  Intended  to 
open    a    new,    more    conciliatory    phase    in 
American  policy,  is  contradictory  within  it- 
self in  that  it  attempts  to  combine  elements 
of  the  old  policy  of  indiscriminate  peripheral 
military    containment    of    communism    in 
Asia  with  a  new  policy  of  creating  an  inde- 
pendent Indochina  including  North  Vietnam 
and  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union.     In  So- 
viet  eyes,   however,   these  constructive   ele- 
ments in  the  President's  speech  have  been 
obliterated  by  the  massive  air  raids  on  North 
Vietnam,  following  the  President's  speech  by 
less  than  24  hours.     Wherever  I  mentioned 
in  Moscow  the  constructive  elements  in  the 
President's    speech,    I    was    referred    to    the 
bombs    whose    detonations    seem    to    have 
drowned  out  the  words  uttered  in  Baltimore. 
The     Soviet    attitude    toward     American 
policy  is  one  of  despair,  alarm,  and  exaspera- 
tion.   The  despair  is  most  keenly  felt  by  those 
who  have  been  identified  with  Khrushchev's 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  of  mitigat- 
ing the  conflict  with  the  United  States.    They 
declare  themselves  to  be  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  barely  holding  their  own 
against  the  growing  influence  of  the  faction 
that  favors  the  hard  line  of  the  CMnese.    It 
is  not  necessary  to  take  such  statements  at 
face  value  in  order  to  recognize  the  dilenuna 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  finds  itself  and 
the   impossibility   for   the   Soviet  Union   to 
remain  indefinitely  a  passive  bystander  in 
the  face  of  the   progressive  destruction  of 
North  Vietnam  by  American  military  power. 
It  is  likewise  easy  to  see  why  the  Soviet  Union 
would  take  an  active  part  in  the  hostUities 
only    with    the    greatest    reluctance,    being 
forced  by  American  policy  to  take  a  course 
of  action  it  would  not  have  taken  if  it  had 
had  a  choice. 

The  dilemma  the  Soviet  Union  faces  stems 
from  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  vital  Interest  in  avoid- 
ing a  direct  military  confrontation  with 
the  United  States  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  another  Communist  country  and 
ally,  such  as  North  Vietnam,  especially  as 
it  must  compete  with  China  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  world  Communist  movement. 
However  anxious  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to 
avoid  a  direct  military  confrontation  with 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  willing  to  buy 
that  avoidance  with  its  abdication  as  leader 
and  protector  of  its  Communist  allies. 

Thus  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  a 
complete  failure  as  an  Inducement  to  bring 
Hanoi  to  the  negotiating  table,  is  likely  to 
succeed  in  bringing  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
battlefields  of  southeast  Asia.  The  bombing 
is  bound  to  continue  on  an  ever-expanding 
scale;  for  such  are  its  inner  dynamics  in 
view  of  its  assumptions  and  of  its  failure  to 
achieve  its  end.  Every  target  hit — one 
marvels,  to  believe  the  official  reports,  at  the 
number  of  bridges  and  radar  stations  with 
which  the  landscape  of  North  Vietnam  must 
be  dotted— weakens  not  the  resolution  of 
Hanoi  to  unify  Vietnam  under  its  auspices 
but  the  resolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  stay 
out  of  the  conflict. 
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Tet  military  intervention,  carefully  limited, 
brings  compensation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  hard-liners  have  not  been  remiss  in  point- 
ing them  out.  Military  Intervention  might 
well  serve  to  restore  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment. That  ascendancy  has  been  effectively 
challenged  by  China,  and  the  main  talking 
point  of  China  has  been  the  lack  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  revolutionary  militancy.  How- 
ever, in  the  present  conflict  China  is  in  no 
position  to  come  to  the  aid  of  North  Vietnam 
without  risking  the  destruction  of  Its  atomic 
and  major  Industrial  installations;  for  it  is 
not  yet  a  nuclear  power.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  is  under  the  cover  of  Its  nviclear  deter- 
rent. It  could  go  a  long  way,  albeit  facing 
the  risk  of  escalation,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Communist  world  that  while  China  only 
speaks  loudly  but  can  do  very  little,  it  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  who  in  actuality  carries  the  big 
stick  and  Is  willing  to  use  it  on  behalf  of  an- 
other Communist  nation.  If  worse  should 
come  to  worse  and  China,  too,  were  to  be  In- 
volved actively  In  the  conflict,  she  would  have 
to  rely  for  her  protection  upon  the  deter- 
rent nuclear  power  and  the  conventional 
arms  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus  In  the  end  the  monolithic  character 
of  the  Communist  camp  would  be  restored 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  would  have  demonstrated  by  deed 
where  effective  power  lies  within  that  camp. 
T\u-ning  from  the  substance  of  policy  to 
its  Intellectual  quality,  the  critical  observer 
Is  struck  by  the  motivating  force  which  con- 
siderations of  prestige  exert  both  In  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow.  That  this  Is  so  In  Wash- 
ington hardly  needs  extensive  elaboration. 
If  one  probes  beneath*the  rationalizations  for 
our  military  presence  In  South  Vietnam,  one 
finds  as  the  dominant  motivation  the  fear 
that  if  South  Vietnam  should  go  Communist 
no  nation  threatened  by  commimism  would 
entrust  its  protection  to  us.  Thus  one  na- 
tion after  the  other  would  go  Communist. 
In  other  words,  the  communlzatlon  of  South 
Vietnam  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  free  world.  We  have  even  dignified 
this  historic  determinism  with  the  nanie  of  a 
theory,  the  so-called  "Domino  Theory."  It 
assumes  that  as  South  Vietnam  goes  so  will 
Thailand,  and  as  Thailand  goes  so  will  India, 
and  so  forth,  until  the  whole  world  will  have 
gone  Communist. 

This  theory  is  a  slogan  born  of  fear  and  of 
a  misconception  of  history  and  politics.  It  Is 
unsupported  by  any  historic  evidence.  The 
Soviet  Union  went  Communist  in  1917  and 
China  in  1949.  but  no  other  nation  followed 
suit.  In  1945,  Poland  and  Hungary  went 
Communist,  but  Finland  did  not.  and  all  the 
Balkan  States  went  Conrununlst,  but  Greece 
did  not.  In  1948  Czechoslovakia  went  Com- 
munist, but  no  other  nation  did.  In  1954 
North  Vietnam  went  Communist  all  by  her- 
self, and  In  1960  or  so  Cuba  went  Conununlst 
without  being  followed  by  any  other  Latin 
American  nation.  Social  and.  more  particu- 
larly, revolutionary  change  is  not  the 
mechanical  result  of  Imitation  and  prestige 
but  of  objective  conditions  peculiar  to  in- 
dividual nations.  It  is,  however.  Illuminating 
to  note  that  the  "Domino  Theory"  is  but  a 
replica  of  a  vulgar  Marxism  which  also  be- 
lieves in  the  inevitable  spread  of  communism 
from  one  country  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  operates  on  as- 
sumptions of  prestige,  both  for  itself  and  for 
North  Vietnam.  It  cannot  allow  Hanoi  to  go 
to  the  negotiating  table  under  a  hail  of 
American  bombs;  for  to  do  so  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  admitting  that  the  United  States 
can  impose  Its  will  upon  a  small  Communist 
nation  by  force  of  arms.  It  cannot  afford  to 
remain  indefinitely  passive  while  American 
bombs  destroy  North  Vietnam;  for  to  do  so 
would  be  tantamount  to  admitting  that  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  protect  a  small  Com- 
-d  munist  nation  against  America's  military 
3  power.  When  I  mentioned  to  a  Soviet  offi- 
cial American  considerations  of  prestige  and 


pointed  to  the  need  for  a  face-saving  device 
and  for  Soviet  cooperation  in  providing  it, 
he  replied:  "Other  nations  must  take  care  of 
their  prestige,  too."  He  was  right.  But  then 
it  is  the  task  of  statesmanship  to  settle  dis- 
putes in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  dam- 
age to  the  prestige  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Of  such  statesmanship  there  is  not  a  trace  to 
be  found  on  either  side.  As  a  result,  we  are 
moving  closer  and  closer  to  that  military 
confrontation  which  nobody  wants  but  which 
nobody  knows  how  to  avoid. 


The  time  has  come  for  a  thorough,  im- 
partial  look  at  information  policies  con- 
cerning Vietnam.  A  Presidential  commis- 
sion that  would  give  civilian  and  military 
information  officials  the  counsel  of  inde- 
pendent  minds  would  be  the  best  approach 
to  the  problem.  No  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  it  started. 


Exhibit  4 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30,  1965) 

Inform.*tion  for  What? 

Secretary  Rusk  accuses  members  of  the  In- 
tellectual community  who  have  been  criticiz- 
ing the  administration's  Vietnam  policies  of 
"nonsense,  gullibility,  and  the  stubborn  dis- 
regard of  plain  facts."  Yet,  It  was  just  such 
criticism  that  helped  impel  President  John- 
son for  the  first  time  to  make  firm  proposals 
for  peace  negotiations  and  the  extension  of 
economic  aid  to  southeast  Asia.  As  the 
president  himself  has  observed,  it  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  label  all  critics  as  appeasers  and  to  dis- 
courage "honest,  forthright  discussion." 

Mr.  Rusk's  complaint  is  further  diminished 
by  the  administration's  failure  to  make 
enough  "plain  facts"  available.  Misleading 
information — foisted  upon  the  Nation  in  past 
years — continues  on  a  reduced  scale,  despite 
major  improvements  brought  by  a  vigorous, 
new  civilian  information  chief  in  Saigon. 
The  entrance  of  Americans  into  direct  combat 
has  created  further  difficulties. 

The  most  important  problem  is  in  Washing- 
ton, not  Saigon.  It  stems  from  the  Presi- 
dents own  concept  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  his  role  in  it.  He  has  been  behaving  as 
if  he  were  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  midst  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  playing  all  the 
cards  himself  very  close  to  the  chest.  But 
the  methods  that  served  the  country  well  in 
a  1-week  confrontation  over  an  offshore  Is- 
land are  highly  unsuitable  for  a  complex 
politicomlUtary  conflict  In  Asia,  where  the 
U.S.  involvement  has  been  deepening  for 
several  years  and,  as  Secretary  McNamara  has 
just  said,  "a  long  and  difficult  road"  lies 
ahead. 

To    hold    American    and    world    opinion, 
maximum  information  rather  than  maximum 
secrecy  Is  required.    That  demands  a  policy 
capable  of  defense  without  oversimplification 
or  concealment  of  the  facts. 

Distortion  Is  inevitable  when  Information 
Is  manipulated  to  serve  the  policy  of  the 
day.  For  months,  during  the  campaign 
against  Senator  Goldwater,  the  administra- 
tion line  was  that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
was  substantially  self-sustaining  and  had 
to  be  won  there.  Almost  overnight,  when 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began,  in- 
formation was  produced  to  prove  that  "ag- 
gression from  the  north."  as  the  State  De- 
partment's white  paper  called  it.  Is  the  key 
to  everything.  No  wonder  many  Americans 
were  puzzled.  Nor  Is  Washington's  cred- 
ibility Increased  by  the  President's  insistence, 
at  the  very  time  that  we  widen  the  war,  that 
he  is  against  any  "wider  war"  and  has  not 
changed  his  policy. 

Why  does  Secretary  McNamara  say  only 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  Vletcong's  weapons 
have  been  captured  (or  bought)  from  Gov- 
ernment troops  when  the  State  Department's 
interagency  coordinator  for  Vietnam  uses 
a  figure  of  30  percent? 

It  is  true  that  talk  of  150,000  guerrillas 
conceals  the  Intelligence  that  the  Vietcong 
possesses  only  half  that  number  of  weap- 
ons? 

Why,  within  48  hours  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
televised  assertions  of  bombing  effective- 
ness, did  South  Vietnam's  air  force  com- 
mander say:  "The  raids  against  communi- 
cations are  not  really  effective.  The  Com- 
munists can  always  find  ways  of  moving 
through  the  jungle?" 
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UNITED    STATES -CANADIAN    AUTO- 
MOTIVE AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  when  President  Johnson  and 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister.  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  signed  the  United  States-Can- 
adian Automotive  Agreement,  in  Januarj- 
1965,  it  was  announced  that  the  agree- 
ment would  be  submitted  to  Congress, 
for  its  approval  by  the  enactment  of  nec- 
essary implementing  legislation,  rather 
than  by  seeking  approval  as  a  treaty  re- 
quiring the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  thinking  of  the 
executive  branch  in  adopting  this  pro- 
cedure, I  asked  the  Department  of  State 
for  its  views,  which  I  finally  received  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  acting  legal 
adviser,  dated  February  24,  1965. 

Not  being  completely  satisfied  with  the 
acting  legal  adviser's  opinion  that  "the 
President  may  enter  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment either  as  an  executive  agreement  or 
as  a  treaty,"  and  that  "his  choice  is  not 
dictated  by  the  Constitution,  but  by  his 
own  appraisal  of  the  merits  of  either 
choice,"  I  asked  the  American  Law  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  give 
me  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  opinion  of 
the  acting  legal  adviser.  Such  an  ap- 
praisal was  prepared  by  Legislative  At- 
torney Nonnan  J.  Small,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  me  on  March  29, 1965. 

Mr.  Small's  appraisal  is  most  helpful. 
I  call  attention  to  only  one  of  his  com- 
ments on  the  opinion  of  the  acting  legal 
adviser;  namely:  that 

To  the  extent  that  either  a  treaty  or  an 
executive  agreement  Is  dependent  upon  leg- 
islative Implementation  for  its  effectuation, 
the  President  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  choice 
of  means  only  insofar  as  the  Congress  is 
disposed  to  stistain  him  In  his  election.  It 
is  the  Congress,  not  the  President,  which  re- 
tains the  last  word  in  determining  whether 
the  President's  selection  of  the  •  *  •  means 
is  to  prove  abortive  or  successful. 

I  believe  that  the  exchange  of  corres- 
pondence I  have  had  on  this  subject  will 
be  of  interest  to  constitutional  lawyers 
and  to  Congress,  in  giving  consideration 
to  its  role  in  acting  upon  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  which  have  been 
negotiated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing material  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

A  letter  from  Chairman  Fulbricht  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  dated  January 
28.  1965; 

A  letter  from  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Robert  Lee  to  Chairman 
FtiLBRiGHT.  dated  February  9,  1965,  with 
enclosed  agreement; 

A  letter  from  Chairman  Ftjlbright  to 
Secretary  Rusk,  dated  February  15, 1965; 

A  letter  from  Acting  Legal  Adviser 
Leonard  C.  Meeker  to  Chairman  Ftii- 
BRiGHT,  dated  February  24,  1965;  and 


The  Norman  J.  Small  critical  appraisal 
of  March  29. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  the  appraisal  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  noted  the 
agreement  recently  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  concerning  tariff 
concessions  on  the  exchange  of  automotive 
products  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Several  members  of  the  conunlttee 
have  commented  to  me  about  this  agree- 
ment and  wanted  to  know  whether  it  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent. 

It  Is  my  impression  that  the  administra- 
tion considers  this  an  agreement  which  the 
executive  branch  is  competent  to  bring  into 
effect  without  approval  as  a  treaty.  If  this  is 
the  case,  would  you  please  give  the  commit- 
tee at  your  early  convenience  an  explanation 
of  the  administration's  reasons  for  such  a 
conclusion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  9,  1965. 

Hon.  J.    W.    FUUJRIGHT, 

Chairman,   Senate   Foreign  Relations   Com- 
mittee, U.  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mh.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  28,  1965,  to  Secretary 
Rusk  raising  the  questions  of  whether  the 
agreement  recently  signed  with  Canada  to 
remove  duties  on  automotive  products  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  and  whether  the  executive  branch 
can  bring  it  into  effect  without  approval  as 
a  treaty. 

Aa  you  know  article  I,  section  7,  of  the 
Constitution  requires  that  "All  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives."  It  has  been  generally 
recognized  that  when  international  agree- 
ments relating  to  revenue  matters  are  en- 
tered into  by  treaty,  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision requires  that  implementing  legislation 
also  be  obtained.  In  other  words,  treaties 
relating  to  the  raising  of  revenue  are  not 
considered  "self -executing"  but  require  sepa- 
rate legislation.  (See  the  comments  of 
Corwln  In  S.  Doc.  170.  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
418-420  (1953);  see  also  Willoughby,  "On  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"  I  (2d  ed.. 
New  York  1929).  558-560.)  In  the  case  of 
agreements  relating  to  tariffs,  in  order  to 
wold  presenting  the  Senate  with  the  neces- 
sity to  act  twice  upon  the  same  matter,  it 
has  been  customary  to  enter  into  such 
wangements  in  the  form  of  Executive  agree- 
ments Implemented  under  legislative  author- 
ity.  (3.  Doc.  170,  op.  cit.  at  419.) 

The  need  for  reaching  an  agreement  with 
Canada  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
Canada  to  end  Its  remission  plan  at  the 
farliest  possible  time  made  It  Impractical  to 
seek  authorizing  legislation  prior  to  entering 
Into  the  agreement.  However,  the  agreement 
'tself  recognizes  the  need  to  obtain  such 
legislation.  As  you  will  see  in  article  II  of 
the  enclosed  text,  the  agreement  states  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
seek  legislation  during  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  accord  duty-free  treatment  to 
the  products  of  Canada  covered  by  the  agree- 
■Dent.  Canada  has  already  ended  its  remis- 
sion plan  and  removed  its  duties.  Proposed 
'•iglslation  to  permit  the  United  States  to  re- 
move Its  duties  will  be  submitted  shortly. 

1  hope  this  response  to  the  questions 
raised  in  your  letter  will  be  helpful  to  you 
*nd  the  members  of  your  committee.    If  you 


wish  any  further  information  on  this  matter, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Lee, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Agreement  Concerning  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Between  the  Goveenment  or  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment OF   Canada 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada. 

Determined  to  strengthen  the  economic 
relations  between  their  two  countries; 

Recognizing  that  this  can  best  be  achieved 
through  the  stimulation  of  economic  growth 
and  through  the  expansion  of  markets  avail- 
able to  producers  in  both  countries  within 
the  framework  of  the  established  policy  of 
both  countries  of  promoting  multilateral 
trade; 

Recognizing  that  an  expansion  of  trade 
can  best  be  achieved  through  the  reduction 
or  elimination  of  tariff  and  all  other  barriers 
to  trade  operating  to  impede  or  distort  the 
full  and  efficient  development  of  each  coun- 
try's trade  and  industrial  potential; 

Recognizing  the  important  place  that  the 
automotive  Industry  occupies  in  the  indxis- 
trlal  economy  of  the  two  countries  and  the 
Interests  of  industry,  labor  and  consumers 
In  sustaining  high  levels  of  efficient  produc- 
tion and  continued  growth  in  the  automo- 
tive Industry; 

Agree  as  follows: 

articxe   I 
The    Governments   of   the    United   States 
and  Canada,  pursuant  to  the  above  princi- 
ples, shall  seek  the  early  achievement  of  the 
following  objectives: 

(a)  The  creation  of  a  broader  market  for 
automotive  products  within  which  the  full 
benefits  of  specialization  and  large-scale  pro- 
duction can  be  achieved; 

(b)  The  liberalization  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  automotive  trade  in  respect 
of  tariff  barriers  and  other  factors  tending 
to  impede  it,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the 
industries  of  both  countries  to  participate 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in  the  expand- 
ing total  market  of  the  two  countries; 

(c)  The  development  of  conditions  in 
which  market  forces  may  operate  effectively 
to  attain  the  most  economic  pattern  of  in- 
vestment, production  and  trade. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  each  Government 
to  avoid  actions  which  would  frustrate  the 
achievemeni  of  these  objectives. 

ARTICLE  n 

(a)  The  Government  of  Canada,  not  later 
than  the  entry  into  force  of  the  legislation 
contemplated  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  ar- 
ticle, shall  accord  duty-free  treatment  to  im- 
ports of  the  products  of  the  United  States  de- 
scribed in  Annex  A. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  session  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress commencing  on  January  4,  1965,  shall 
seek  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
duty-free  treatment  of  imports  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Canada  described  in  Annex  B.  In 
seeking  such  legislation,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  also  seek  authority 
permitting  the  Implementation  of  such  duty- 
free treatment  retroactively  to  the  earliest 
date  administratively  possible  following  the 
date  upon  which  the  Government  of  Canada 
has  accorded  duty-free  treatment.  Promptly 
after  the  entry  into  force  of  such  legislation, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
accord  duty-free  treatment  to  the  products 
of  Canada  described  in  Annex  B. 

ARTICLE    III 

The  commitments  made  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments in  this  Agreement  shall  not  pre- 
clude action  by  either  Government  consist- 
ent with  its  obligations  under  Part  n  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 


ARTICLE  IV 


(a)  At  any  time,  at  the  request  of  either 
Government,  the  two  Governments  shall  con- 
sult with  respect  to  any  matter  relating  to 
this  Agreement. 

(b)  Without  limiting  the  foregoing,  the 
two  Governments  shall,  at  the  request  of 
either  Government,  consult  with  respect  to 
any  problems  which  may  arise  concerning 
automotive  producers  in  the  United  States 
which  do  not  at  present  have  facilities  in 
Canada  for  the  manufacture  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  with  respect  to  the  implications 
for  the  operation  of  this  Agreement  of  new 
automoti\'e  producers  becoming  established 
in  Canada. 

(c)  No  later  than  January  1,  1968,  the  two 
Governments  shall  Jointly  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  progress  made  to- 
wards achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
Article  I.  During  this  review  the  Govern- 
ments shall  consider  such  further  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  full 
achievement  of  these  objectives. 

AKTICLE   V 

Access  to  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
.markets  provided  for  under  this  Agreement 
may  by  agreement   be  accorded  on  similar 
terms  to  other  countries. 

ARTICLE    VI 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force 
provisionally  on  the  date  of  signature  and 
definitively  on  the  date  upon  which  notes 
are  exchanged  between  the  two  Governments 
giving  notice  that  appropriate  action  in  thtir 
respective  legislatures  has  been  completed. 

ARTICLE   VII 

This  Agreement  shall  be  of  unlimited 
duration.  Each  Government  shall  however 
have  the  right  to  terminate  this  Agreement 
twelve  months  from  the  date  on  which  that 
Government  gives  written  notice  to  the  other 
Government  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  Agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives  of 
the  two  Governments  have  signed  this 
Agreement. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Johnson  City.  Texas, 
this  16th  day  of  January  1965,  in  English 
and  French,  the  two  texts  being  equally 
authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
Dean  Rusk. 

For  the  Government  of  Cemada: 

Lester   B.   Peasson. 
Paul  Martin. 


annex  a 

1.  (1)  Automobiles;  when  Imported  by  a 
maniifacturer  of  automobiles. 

(2)  All  parts;  and  accessories  and  parts 
thereof,  except  tires  and  tubes,  when  im- 
ported for  use  as  original  equipment  In  auto- 
mobiles to  be  produced  in  Canada  by  a  man- 
ufacturer of  automobiles. 

(3)  Buses,  when  Imported  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  buses. 

(4)  All  parts,  and  accessories  and  parts 
thereof,  except  tires  and  tubes,  when  im- 
ported for  use  as  original  equipment  in  buses 
to  be  produced  in  Canada  by  a  manufacturer 
of  buses. 

(5)  Specified  commercial  vehicles,  when 
imported  by  a  manufacturer  of  specified 
commercial  vehicles. 

(6)  All  parts,  and  accessories  and  parts 
thereof,  except  tires,  tubes  and  any  machines 
or  other  articles  required  under  Canadian 
tariff  item  438a  to  be  valued  separately  un- 
der the  tariff  items  regularly  applicable  there- 
to, when  Imported  for  use  as  original  equip- 
ment in  specified  commercial  vehicles  to  be 
produced  in  Canada  by  a  manufacturer  of 
specified  commercial  vehicles. 
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2.  (1)  "Automobile"  means  a  four-wheeled 
passenger  automobile  having  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  not  more  than  ten  persons; 

(2)  "Base  year"  means  the  period  of  twelve 
months  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  Au- 
gust 1963  and  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
July.  1964: 

(3)  "Bus"  means  a  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicle having  a  seating  capacity  for  m*re  than 
10  persons,  or  a  chassis  therefor,  but  does 
not  Include  any  following  vehicle  or  chassis 
therefor,  namely  an  electric  trackless  trolley 
bus,  amphibious  vehicle,  tracked  or  half- 
tracked  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  designed  pri- 
marily for  off-highway  use; 

(4)  "Canadian  value  added"  has  the  mean- 
ing assigned  by  regulations  made  under  sec- 
tion 273  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Act; 

(5)  "Manufacturer"  of  vehicles  of  any  fol- 
lowing class,  namely  automobiles,  bvises  or 
specified  commercial  vehicles,  means,  in  re- 
lation to  any  Importation  of  goods  in  respect 
of  which  the  description  is  relevant  •   •    •. 

(A)  the  ratio  of  the  net  sales  value  of 
which  to  the  net  sales  value  of  all  vehicles  of 
that  class  sold  for  consumption  in  Canada 
by  the  manufacturer  In  that  period  is  equal 
to  or  higher  than  the  ratio  of  the  net  sales 
value  of  all  vehicles  of  that  class  produced  In 
Canada  by  the  mamifacturer  in  the  base  year 
to  the  net  sales  value  of  all  vehicles  of  that 
class  sold  for  consumption  U^  Canada  by 
the  manufacturer  in  the  base  year,  and  Is  not 
in  any  case  lower  than  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred;  and 

(B)  the  Canadian  value  added  of  which  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  Canadian  value 
added  of  all  vehicles  of  that  class  produced  in 
Canada  by  the  manufacturer  In  the  base 
year; 

(6)  "Net  sales  value"  has  the  meaning 
assigned  by  regulations  made  under  section 
273  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Act;  and 

(7)  "Specified  commercial  vehicle"  means 
a  motor  truck,  motor  truck  chassis,  ambu- 
lance or  chassis  therefor,  or  hearse  or  chassis 
therefor,  but  does  not  include : 

(a)  any  following  vehicle  or  a  chassis  de- 
signed primarily  therefor,  namely  a  bus. 
electric  trackless  trolley  bus.  amphibious 
vehicle,  tracked  or  half-tracked  vehicle,  golf 
or  Invalid  cart,  straddle  carrier,  motor  vehicle 
designed  primarily  for  ofiT-hlghway  use.  or 
motor  vehicle  specially  constructed  and 
equipped  to  perform  special  services  or  func- 
tions, such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  a  fire 
engine,  mobile  crane.  \^Tecker,  concrete  mixer 
or  mobile  clinic;  or 

(*)  any  machine  or  other  article  required 
under  Canadian  tariff  item  438a  to  be  valued 
separately  under  the  tariff  item  regularly 
applicable  thereto. 

3.  The  Government  of  Canada  may  desig- 
nate a  manufacturer  not  falling  within  the 
categories  set  out  above  as  being  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  duty-free  treatment  In  respect 
of  the  goods  described  In  this  Annex. 

ANNEX    B 

(1)  Motor  vehicles  for  the  transport  of 
persons  or  articles  as  provided  for  in  items 
692.05  and  692.10  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  and  chassis  therefor,  but 
not  including  electric  trolley  buses,  three- 
wheeled  vehicles,  or  trailers  accompanying 
truck  tractors,  or  chassis  therefor. 

(2)  Fabricated  components,  not  Including 
trailers,  tires,  or  tubes  for  tires,  for  use  as 
original  equipment  in  the  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles  of  the  kinds  described  In 
piu-agraph  (1)   above. 

(3)  Articles  of  the  kinds  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  above  Include  such  ar- 
ticles whether  finished  or  unfinished  but 
do  not  include  any  article  produced  with 
the  use  of  materials  Imported  Into  Canada 
which  are  products  of  any  foreign  country 
(except  materials  produced  within  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States) ,  if  the 
aggregate  value  of  such  Imported  materials 
when  landed  at  the  Canadian  port  of  entry. 


exclusive  of  any  landing  cost  and  Canadian 
duty,  was — 

(a)  with  regard  to  articles  of  the  kinds 
described  In  paragraph  (1).  not  including 
chassis,  more  than  60  percent  until  January 
1,  1968,  and  thereafter  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  appraised  customs  value  of  the  article 
Imported  into  the  customs  territcwy  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(b)  with  regard  to  chassis  of  the  kinds 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  and  articles  -*■ 
the  kinds  described  in  paragraph  (2).  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  appraised  customs 
value  of  the  article  imported  Into  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States. 

February  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sfcretary:  I  refer  to  my  letter 
to  you  of  January  28,  1965,  in  which  I  asked 
for  a  statement  of  the  administration's  rea- 
sons for  concluding  that  the  United  States- 
Canadian  Automotive  Agreement  of  Janu- 
ary 16  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  constitutional  provisions. 
The  reply  of  February  9,  1965.  which  1  re- 
ceived from  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  Mr.  Lee, 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  meet  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  constitutional  and  the  Department's 
position  should  rest  on  constitutional 
grounds,  not  on  the  procediu-al  convenience 
of  the  Senate;  i.e.,  to  avoid  presenting  the 
Senate  with  the  necessity  to  act  twice  upon 
the  same  matter. 

An  Increasing  number  of  Members  are 
under  the  Impression  that  executive  branch 
decisions  whether  to  submit  international 
agreements  to  the  Senate  for  approval  by 
two-thirds  of  Its  Members  or  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  majority  decision  are  based  on 
expediency  rather  than  the  Constitution. 

Could  I  have  from  you,  or  from  your  Legal 
Adviser  speaking  for  the  Department  of  State, 
such  legal  opinion  as  may  underlie  the  De- 
partment's decision  In  this  case?  That 
opinion  should,  in  my  view,  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Canadian  agreement  on 
automotive  parts  and  commodity  agreements 
requiring  implementing  legislation,  such  as 
those  relating  to  coffee  and  wheat. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Pulbricht, 

Chairman. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  24,  1965. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRICHT, 

Chairman.   Senate   Foreign   Relations   Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:  I  have  for  reply  your 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  February  15.  1965, 
in  which  you  request  a  legal  opinion  under- 
lying the  Department's  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  United  States-Canadian  auto- 
motive agreement  of  January  16  should  not 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  as  a  treaty. 

It  Is  well  settled  that  the  President,  by 
virtue  of  his  constitutional  power  to  conduct 
foreign  relations,  may  enter  into  many  types 
of  International  agreements  without  resort 
to  the  treaty-making  process.  United  States 
v.  Belmont.  301  U.S.  324  (1937).'  Some  of 
these  executive  agreements  require  imple- 
menting legislation,  some  do  not,  but  the 
power  to  enter  into  such  agreements  Is  quite 
broad.  Corwin  has  stated  that  "the  execu- 
tive agreement  power,  especially  when  it  is 
supported  by  congressional  legislation,  to- 
day    overlaps     the     treaty-making     power." 


"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  S.  Doc.  170,  82d  Cong.  2d  sess.,  1953 
(Corwin  ed.) .» 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  trade 
agreements  are  among  those  which  the  Presl- 
dent  has  the  power  to  enter  into  through  the 
executive  agreement  process.  In  Altman  d- 
Co.  V.  U.S.  224  U.S.  583  (1912),  the  Court 
recognized  that  an  executive  agreement 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1897  was  a  "compact  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  negotiated  and 
proclaimed  under  the  authority  of  its  Presl- 
dent."    (At  p.  601.) 

Tlic  next  question  with  regard  to  an  execu- 
tive agreement  is  whether  it  is  self-executing 
or  whether  congressional  action  is  necessary 
to  implement  it.  While  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  not  always  wholly  clear,  legislation  is 
necessary  where  the  United  States  is  required 
under  the  agreement  to  take  actions  not 
consistent  with  existing  statutes.  Because 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  automotive  agree- 
nient  Is  to  remove  existing  duties  on  auto- 
motive products,  and  because  this  step  is 
not  permitted  by  existing  trade  legislation. 
implementing,  legislation  Is  necessary.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  liave  made  sure  in  the  agree- 
ment that  we  undertake  no  obligations  re- 
quiring changes  in  statutory  provisions  until 
such  implementing  legislation  is  secured. 

It  Is,  of  course,  open  to  the  President  to 
enter  Into  a  trade  agreement  through  the 
treatymaking  process.  In  most  Instances, 
ratification  by  the  President  after  advice  and 
consent  by  the  Senate  will  bring  a  treaty 
into  force  as  law.  However,  in  some  cases, 
treaties  are  not  self-executing  but  require 
Implementing  legislation.  This  is  true  of  a 
treaty  which  deals  with  revenue  matters, 
where  it  has  been  thought  that  legislation 
is  required  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  article 
I.  section  7.  of  the  Constitution,  which  says 
"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives."  (See  Wil- 
loughby.  "On  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States"  I  (2d  ed.  1929)  558-560.)  Since  tlie 
automotive  agreement  contemplates  the 
elimination  of  customs  duties,  under  this 
view  legislation  would  have  been  required 
even  if  the  agreement  were  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty. 

Thus,  as  a  constitutional  matter,  the  Pres- 
ident may  enter  into  a  trade  agreement 
either  as  an  executive  agreement  or  as  a 
treaty.  He  has  this  choice  whether  or  not 
legislation  is  required  to  execute  the  agree- 
ment. The  question  of  whether  a  trade 
agreement  should  be  entered  into  as  a  treaty 
or  executive  agreement  rests  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President.  His  choice  is  not 
dictated  by  the  Constitution  but  by  his  own 
appraisal  of  the  merits  of  either  choice.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  United  States  v 
Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  218 
(1936),  "not  only,  as  we  have  shown  Is  the 
Federal  power  over  external  affairs  in  ori- 
gin and  essential  character  different  from 
that  of  Internal  affairs,  but  participation  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  is  significantly 
limited.     In  this  vast  external  realm,  witn 


the  record  thus  far  discloses  but  one  expan- 
sion of  this  measure  of  authority;    to  wit, 


>  McClure  states  that  the  President  entered 
Into  27  executive  agreements  dxiring  the  first 
50  years  of  the  Republic.  238  during  the  sec- 
ond 50  vears,  and  917  during  the  third  50 
years.  (McClure.  "International  Executive 
Agreements,"  4  (1941).) 


=  See  also  McDougal  &  Lans.  "Treaties  and 
Congressional-Executive  or  Presidential 
Agreements:  Interchangeable  Instruments  01 
National  Policy,"  54  Yale  Law  J.  181  and  w* 
(1945).  "lOlur  constitutional  law  today 
makes  available  two  parallel  and  completely 
interchangeable  procedures,  wholly  aPP''"' 
ble  to  the  same  subject  matters  and  of  iaen- 
tlcal  domestic  and  International  legal  con- 
sequences, for  the  consununation  of  inter- 
governmental agreements.  In  addition  t 
the  treaty-making  procedure  •  *  *  *""*„„ 
what  may  be  called  an  'agreement-maKi"B 
procedure"  which  may  operate  either  un 
the  combined  powers  of  the  Congress  or  ui^^ 
President  or  in  some  cases  under  the  po»e  ^ 
of  the  President  alone."  (Id.  at  page  ib'^ 
This  article  Is  a  definitive  work  on  the  ong 
and  extent  of  the  "agreement-making  pow- 


ta    important,    complicated,    delicate     and         To  concede  that  the  last  mentioned  ap- 
iTanifold  problems,  the  President  alone  has     proach   will   satisfy   all   legal   requirements, 
"^1  nower  to  speak  or  listen  and  to  agree  as     nevertheless,  does  not  entail  unqualified  ac-      the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
^^nr^cntative  of  the  Nation  "  ceptance  of  the  statement  of  the  acting  legal      (19  U.S.C.  1831-1833)  authorizing  the  Presl- 

*  The  President's  choice  between  the  treaty  adviser  that  "as  a  constitutional  matter,  the  dent  to  negotiate  reductions  in  excess  of 
and  executive  agreement  procedures  will  be  President  •  •  •  has  a  choice  *  •  •  [as 
based  on  many  factors,  including  foreign 
policy  considerations.  For  example,  with  re- 
rard  to  several  recent  multilateral  commod- 
ity agreements,  it  v/as  the  judgment  of  the 
President  that  the  participation  In  the  agree- 
ment by  the  United  States  should  be  made 
through  the  treaty  process.  As  you  know, 
these  agreements  are  of  great  Importance  to 
the  less  developed  member  countries,  and  It 
was  believed  that  the  status  of  these  agree- 
ments would  be  enhanced  if  the  United 
States  and  the  other  memb^  countries  fol- 
lowed the  formal  treaty  process  in  ratifying 
them.  This  procedure  has  usually  been  fol- 
lowed in  multilateral  agreements  dealing 
with  commodities,  but  In  some  cases,  e.g.,  the 
Short-Term  and  Long-Term  Cotton  Textile 

Agreements  (TIAS  4884  and  5240),  the  Presi- 
dent considered  the  executive  agreement  with 

legislation  procedure  appropriate. 
The   United    States-Canadian    automotive 

agreement   is  bilateral  and   deals  with   the 

elimination  of  duties.  It  has  been  the  regular 

practice  for  over  30  years  to  use  the  executive 

agreement-legislative  authority  procedure  for 

agreements  of  this  type.     In  the  usual  case, 

the  legislative  authority  has  been  provided 

first   and    the    executive    agreement    made 

later— as  under  the  reciprocal  trade  legisla- 
tion of  1934  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 

of  1962.     However,  it  is  equally  within  the 

constitutional    powers   of    the   President    to 

make  an  executive  agreement  first,  subject 

to  the  enactment   of   legislation   and   have 

the  legislation  follow.     This  was  done,  for 

example,  with  regard  to  the  cotton  textile 

arrangements  where  legislation  (Public  Law 

87-488,  June  19,  1962,  76  Stat.  104)  was  sub- 
sequently enacted  to  permit  actions  against 

nonparticipatlng  countries. 
This    tradition    of    using    the    executive 

agreement  procedure  for  trade  arrangements 

dealing  with   tariff   matters   was   continued 

with  the  automotive  agreement.    We  believe 

the  course  taken  by  the  President  is  clearly 

within  his  constitutional  prerogatives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  C.  Meeker. 
Acting  Legal  Adviser. 


[Prom  the  Library  of   Congress  Legislative 

Reference  Service] 
.\  C^mcAL   Appraisal   of   the  Legal   Argu- 
ments Presented  in  an  Opinion  Submitted 
BY  THE  Acting  Legal  Adviser  to  the  State 
Department 
(Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  by  Norman  J. 
Small,  legislative  attorney,  American  Law 
Division,  Mar.  29,  1965) 
As  a  preliminary  to  extensive  consideration 
of  the  aforementioned  Issue.  It  must  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  outset  that  tolerance  of  the 
President's  choice  of  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  coupled  with  Its  willingness 
to  join  with  the  House  In  the  adoption  of  the 
required     implementing     legislation     would 
achieve  the  President's  objective  by  an  ap- 
proach that  constitutionally  would   be  en- 
tirely feasible.     Manifestly,   the   validity   of 
this    approach    will    not    be    impaired    by 
whether  the  requisite  statutory   authoriza- 
tion Is  adopted  first  in  point  of  time  or  is 
extended  subsequently  to  the  negotiation  of 
such  agreement  (Tariff  Act  of  1897;  30  Stat. 
151,  203,  sec.  3;    Trade   Agreements   Act  of 
1934;  19  U.S.C.  1351-1354;  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962;  19  U.S.C.  1351) .     However,  until 
'his  grant  of  statutory  power  is  forthcoming, 
■-he  executive  agreement   with  Canada   will 
'ot  become  enforcible;  for  it  Is  Intended  to 
effect  an  alteration   of  the   tarllT  policy  of 
'he  United  States,  the  origination  of  which 
if  reserved  by  the  Constitution  (art.  I,  sec. 
")  to  the  legislative  branch. 


to]  whether  a  trade  agreement  should  be 
entered  Into  as  a  treaty  or  executive  agree- 
ment," and  Independently  of  the  fact  that 
one  or  both  means  may  require  for  their 
execution  the  passage  of  implementing  leg- 
islation, the  President's  selection  of  either 
is  dictated  solely  by  his  own  appraisal  of  the 
merits  of  each  in  any  given  situation  (opin- 
ion of  the  acting  legal  adviser,  p.  2).  Ap- 
praised as  a  point  of  departure,  this  state- 
ment on  its  face  appears  to  be  entirely  ac- 
curate; for  in  embarking  upon  any  given 
negotiation  intended  to  be  productive  of  an 
international  understanding,  the  President, 
indeed.  Is  free  to  select  the  means,  treaty,  or 
executive  agreement,  for  attaining  such  an 
accord  with  one  or  more  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  appraised  In  terms  of 
fruition,  the  acting  legal  adviser's  statement 
falls  short  of  complete  accuracy.  To  the 
extent  that  either  a  treaty  or  an  executive 
agreement  is  dependent  upon  legislative  im- 
plementation for  its  effectuation,  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  choice  of  means 
only  Insofar  as  the  Congress  is  disposed  to 
sustain  him  In  his  election.  This  conclu- 
sion Is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  substan- 
tial number  of  significant  executive  agree- 
ments which  were  reduced  to  scraps  of  paper 
by  the  refusal,  born  of  their  disapprobation 
of  this  means  of  negotiation,  of  one  or  both 
Houses  to  adopt  the  legislation  requisite  for 
their  enforcement. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  com- 
plete record  of  congressional  reaction  to  the 
President's  recourse  to  executive  agreements 
in  lieu  of  treaties,  one  text  writer  has  ob- 
served : 

"Experience  has,  however,  at  least  vindi- 
cated and  reestablished  the  principle  that 
significant  financial  commitments  may  not 
be  made  except  by  treaty,  or  at  all  events  leg- 
islative action  of  the  two  Houses;  that,  in 
general,  agreements  profoundly  affecting  the 
country's  foreign  interests  and  policies 
should  be  only  by  treaty;  and,  finally,  that 
the  dividing  line  between  treaty  procedure 
and  some  alternative  procedure  is  one  to  be 
drawn,  in  the  final  analysis,  not  by  an  ex- 
ecutive, but  by  the  Senate  or  by  Congress  as 
a  whole.  (Frederic  A.  Ogg  and  P.  Orman  Ray. 
Introduction  to  American  Government  (9th 
ed.,  1948),  p.  792.) 

Thus,  when  a  President  chooses  to  forgo 
"constitutional  processes,"  a  phrase  which  in 
the  Senate  dictionary  always  has  meant 
negotiation  by  treaty  requiring  Senate  ap- 
proval by  the  usual  two-thirds  majority,  and 
to  reach  an  international  understanding  by 
recourse  to  a  non-self-executory  type  of  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  it  Is  the  Congress,  and 
not  the  President,  which  retains  the  last 
word  in  determining  whether  the  President's 
selection  of  the  latter  means  is  to  prove 
abortive  or  successful.  How  the  Congress  will 
express  this  last  word  in  connection  with 
the  Canadian  agreement  and  upon  what 
grounds  it  will  be  based  embrace  matters 
not  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 
The  historical  record,  however,  suggests  one 
consideration  to  which  the  Congress  hitherto 
has  accorded  significance. 

For  over  65  years,  beginning  with  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1897  (30  Stat.  151,  204-205,  sec.  4) 
and  continiUng  Uirough  the  Tariff  Act  of  J  922 
(42  Stat.  858,  941-942,  sec.  3),  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  and  presently,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  Congress, 
piu-suant  to  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the 
plain  language  of  the  Constitution,  has  em- 
powered the  President  to  effect  no  more  than 
reductions,  not  in  excess  of  the  percentages 
set  forth  therein,  of  tariff  rates  fixed  by 
law.  Whether  or  not  the  President  has  ever 
solicited  broader  discretion  or  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  w£ts  averse  to  granting  it. 


such  percentages  In  negotiations  limited  to 
the  European  Common  Market. 

Since  the  validity  of  these  measures  Is 
not  disputed,  and  since  enforcement  thereof 
is  encompassed  within  the  President's  duty 
to  see  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
(art.  2,  sec.  3),  it  would  appear  that  the 
President,  consistently  with  this  obligation, 
might  have  taken  the  precaution  of  conform- 
ing his  negotiations  with  Canada  to  the 
procedvires  sanctioned  by  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  or  by  such  amendment 
thereof  as  might  have  proved  more  adequate 
for  furtherance  of  his  purposes.  After  more 
than  65  years  of  repeated  enactments  afford- 
ing the  President  discretion  limited  to  effect- 
ing no  more  than  a  partial  reduction,  as 
distinguished  from  a  total  elimination,  of 
existing  tariff  rates,  it  could  reasonably  be 
contended  that  the  President  would  seem 
to  have  been  put  on  notice  by  the  Congress 
that  it  tiid  not  intend  these  statutory  provi- 
sions to  be  dismissed  as  no  more  than  casual 
guidelines  In  no  way  contracting  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  of  means  for  effectuating  such 
total  elimination. 

Even  the  Acting  Legal  Adviser  contributes 
a  measure  of  support  for  this  conclusion :  for 
on  page  3  of  his  opinion  he  endeavors  to 
equate  tariff  elimination  agreements  with 
tariff  reduction  agreements  by  asserting  that 
the  "tradition  of  using  the  executive  agree- 
ment procedure  for  trade  arrangements  deal- 
ing with  tariff  matters  was  continued  with 
automotive  agreement."  If.  indeed,  tariff 
elimination  agreements  merit  equation  with 
tariff  reduction  agreements,  then  compliance 
with  at  least  section  243  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
paixslon  Act  might  be  said  to  be  indispensable 
to  sustain  the  State  Department's  contention 
that  the  agreement  reached  with  Canada  is 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  the  tariff 
cutting  agreements  for  which  Congress  has 
afforded  him  statutory  warrant  of  authority. 
As  spelled  out  in  section  243  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1873),  the 
President,  before  each  negotiation  author- 
ized thereuiTder,  "shall  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  select  two  members  (not 
of  the  same  political  party)  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  shall,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  select  two  members  (not  of  the  same 
political  party)  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
who  shall  be  accredited  as  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  such  negotia- 
tion." In  the  negotiations  with  Canada  this 
provision  was  ignored. 

As  a  matter  of  expediency,  moreover,  ful- 
fillment of  the  requirements  of  section  243 
might  have  obviated  the  controversy  now  be- 
ing appraised.  By  including  in  the  negoti- 
ating delegation  the  four  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  stipulated  In  that  provision,  the 
executive  branch  might  have  been  alerted  in 
advance  to  the  prospect  of  an  unfavorable 
congressional  reaction  to  the  consummation 
of  the  present  executive  agreement,  and,  thus 
forewarned,  might  have  elected  to  conduct 
the  Canadian  negotiations  along  more  con- 
ventional lines. 

Even  the  most  noteworthy  proponents  of 
presidential  reliance  upon  executive  agree- 
ments In  lieu  of  treaties,  among  them  at  least 
one  quoted  In  the  opinion  tp.  1)  of  the  act- 
ing legal  adviser,  seem  prepared  to  concede 
the  advisability  of  adopting  such  precau- 
tions. Thus.  Wallace  M.  McClurf .  who  pre- 
cipitated endless  controversy  by^  his  asser- 
tion that  "the  President  can  do  by  executive 
agreement  anything  that  he  can  do  by 
treaty;"  but  who  limited  this  conclusion  by 
a  most  significant  qualification,  "provided 
Congress  by  law  cooperates."  recognizes  the 
President's   dependence    upon    congressional 
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support  to  effectuate  an  executive  agree- 
ment which  amends  or  will  conflict  with 
existing  statutory  enactments,  the  very  result 
produced  by  the  pending  Canadian  agree- 
ment which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
terms  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Accord- 
ing to  McClure:  • 

"The  procedure  of  congr«Bsional  enactment 
giving  effect  to  executive  ^^eements  thus 
furnishes  a  facile  method  of  enabling  the 
President  in  actual  practice,  provided  he  has 
assurance  of  congressional  support,  to  enter 
Into  executive  agreements  which  will  result 
In  overruling  previous  acts  of  Congress 
»  •  •.  In  actual  practice,  congressional  au- 
thorization.' as  In  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934.  enables  Congress  to  dictate  the  terms 
within  which  negotiations  must  be  confirmed 
and  hence' to  participate  in  a  very  direct  way 
In  the  actual  conduct  of  International  rela- 
tions." ("International  Executfve  Agree- 
ments." pp.  353,  362.  363  (1941).) 

These  aforementioned  quotations  clearly 
are  open  to  a  construction  supporting  the 
suggestions  heretofore  advanced;  namely, 
that  when  a  President  contemplates  entering 
Into  an  executive  agreement  embodying  pro- 
visions that  exceed  his  statutory  warrant  of 
authority,  fulfillment  of  his  constitutional 
obligation  to  see  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  laws  would  seem  to  render  more  prudent 
and  advisable  the  acquisition  of  requisite 
legislative  authority  prior  to  entering  upon 
the  negotiation  of  said  agreement.  That 
was  the  approach  observed  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  who,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress recommending  adoption  of  what  was 
to  become  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934, 
asserted  that,  "I  am  requesting  the  Congress 
to  authorize  the  Elxecutlve  to  enter  Into  com- 
mercial agreements  with  foreign  nations"  (H. 
Doc.  No.  273,  73d  Cong..  2d  sess..  p.  1). 

Even  the  authors  quoted  by  the  acting 
legal  adviser  seem  to  be  In  accord:  "A  direct 
presidential  agreement  will  not  ordinarily  be 
valid  If  contrary  to  previously  enacted  legis- 
lation •  •  •  [and]  a  wise  President  will  of 
course  ordinarily  seek  to  avoid  conflict  with 
the  Congress  by  seeking  legislative  support 
tor  his  actions"  (Myres  S.  McDougall  and 
Asher  Lans.  "Treaties  and  Congressional- 
Executive  or  Presidential  Agreements:  Inter- 
changeable Instr\unents  of  National  Policy." 
54  Tale  L.J.  181.  317-318.  5«9  (1945)). 

In  final  analysis,  however,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  controversy  likely  to  arise 
out  of  the  pending  Canadian  agreements  Is 
not  one  which  may  be  resolved  by  adjudica- 
tion or  by  the  exchange  of  legal  precedents 
by  the  opposing  parties  therein  engaged.  Of 
the  three  decisions  cited  by  the  acting  legal 
adviser,  none  contributes  any  support  for  his 
cause.  The  quotation  from  17. S.  v.  Curti3s- 
Wright  Corp..  299  U.S.  304.  318,  319  (1936)  is 
Wholly  irrelevant;  for  the  present  disagree- 
ment entails  no  encroachment  upon  the 
President's  exclusive  prerogative  to  serve  as 
the  conduit  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. Such  encroachment  would  arise  only 
in  the  event  that  Members  of  Congress  at- 
tempted to  contact  the  Canadian  Ambassa- 
dor or  the  Canadian  Foreign  Office  with  a  view 
to  oflerhig  advice  to  the  Canadian  officials 
on  the  merits  of  the  pending  agreement. 
Nothing  approximating  such  Intrusion  Is 
herein  involved.  On  the  contrary,  such  con- 
troversy as  may  arise  in  conjunction  with 
consideration  of  the  pending  agreement  will 
pertain  to  what  possibly  might  be  described 
as  congressional  Insistence  upon  Executive 
compliance  with  legislation  which  the  Con- 
gress was  empowered  to  enact.  Moreover, 
whatever  may  be  the  legal  status  of  certain 
self-executing  executive  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  President  independently  of  any 
statutory  authorization  ( United  States  v. 
Belmont,  301  U.S.  324  (1937)  ) ,  or  of  execu- 
tive agreements  enforced  pursuant  to  prior 
warrant  of  statxitory  authority  (Altman  & 
Co.  V.   United  States.  224  U.S.   583.   600-601 


( 1912) ) ,  the  pending  agreement  with  Canada 
Is  presently  not  possessed  of  any  of  the  at- 
tributes of  a  law.  It  la  not  a  law  precisely  for 
the  reason  that  It  Is  dependent  upon  an 
amendment  of  existing  law  for  Its  Imple- 
mentation. 

If  precedents  are  sought  for  purposes  of 
discussions  with  the  State  Department,  the 
following  statement  extracted  from  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  In 
Youngstcncn  Co.  v.  Sawyer  (343  U.S.  579,  637- 
638  (1952)),  a  decision  arising  from  a  legis- 
lative-executive collision  In  a  matter  of  do- 
mestic, as  distinguished  from  foreign,  pol- 
icy; to  wit,  the  Presidential  selzvn-e  of  the 
steel  mills,  would  appear,  on  its  face  in  any 
event,  to  afford  support  for  congressional 
Insistence  upon  the  President's  compliance 
with  the  aforementioned  Trade  Expansion 
Act: 

"When  the  President  takes  measures  In- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  Implied  will 
of  Congress,  his  power  is  at  Its  lowest  ebb, 
for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own  con- 
stitutional powers  minus  any  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter.  Courts 
can  sustain  excUisive  Presidential  control  In 
such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the  Congress 
from  acting  upon  the  subject.  Presidential 
claim  to  power  at  once  so  conclusive  and  pre- 
clusive must  be  scrutinized  with  caution,  for 
what  Is  at  stake  la  the  equilibrium  estab- 
lished by  our  constitutional  system." 

What  underlies  the  present  controversy  Is 
the  allotment  of  powers  which  the  Constitu- 
tion grants,  respectively,  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  If  the  President  cannot  commit 
the  Senate  to  approval  of  a  treaty  which 
he  has  negotiated;  and  if  the  President  and 
Senate,  subsequently  to  ratlflcation  and  pro- 
mulgation of  a  treaty,  cannot  commit  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  appropriate 
funds  requisite  for  enforcement  of  the  treaty, 
manifestly  a  President  who  elects  to  negoti- 
ate, via  Executive  agreement  rather  than  by 
treaty,  an  understanding  which  Is  In  excess 
of  the  statutory  authority  which  Congress 
hitherto  accorded  him.  may  be  said  to  have 
embarked  upon  a  gamble  that  the  Congress 
would  prove  content  to  extricate  him  from 
his  dilemma  by  adoption  of  the  necessary 
legislation. 

NEW  DE3FENSE  DEPARTMENT 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  recently  Ini- 
tiated a  new  program  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing the  development  of  new  materials. 
The  program  proposes  to  do  this  through 
joint  projects  between  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  industrial  complexes.  Three 
teams,  each  consisting  of  an  industrial 
laboratory  and  a  imiversity.  all  located 
in  the  Midwest,  have  been  sponsored 
initially. 

I  highly  endorse  this  program,  and 
urge  that  it  be  broadened  and  extended 
to  include  other  technically  competent 
teams  which  can  serve  to  promote  the 
technological  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  NASA.  Current  partici- 
pants in  this  program  are  located  in  the 
Midwest,  which  may  have  been  a  factor 
in  their  selection.  While  such  factors 
are  relevant,  let  us  remember  that  the 
primary  objective  of  such  programs  must 
be  the  satisfaction  of  military  and  civil- 
ian needs  by  the  best  qualified  contrac- 
tors. I  am  sure  that  the  east  coast,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
particular,  have  much  to  offer  in  this 
regard. 


SUKARNO  AGREES  TO  TAKE 
OUR  AID 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one  rea- 
son why  our  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  in  reporting  this  year's 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  added  an 
amendment  terminating  the  whole  pro- 
gram in  2  years  and  suggesting  a  Na- 
tional Review  Commission  to  study  the 
situation  in  the  meantime  and  to  come 
up  with  a  more  realistic  approach  is  the 
fact  that  inconsistencies  and  inadequa- 
cies have  crept  to  a  most  alarming  de- 
gree into  our  foreign  aid  program.  An 
article  by  Lyle  Wilson,  of  United  Press 
International,  indicates  a  case  in  point. 

Aiding  those  who  insult  us;  giving  our 
money  to  those  who  attack  us;  strength- 
ening the  economies  and  the  military 
might  of  those  who  seem  likely  to  em- 
ploy their  forces  against  us — these  are 
examples  of  the  types  of  foreign  aid 
which,  to  use  a  State  Department  favor- 
ite phrase,  are  "counterproductive,"  to 
put  it  mildly — and  perhaps  "dangerously 
deceptive,"  to  put  it  more  bluntly.  It  is 
to  be  hop>ed  that  out  of  the  recommenda- 
tions anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  a  more  realistic,  a 
more  beneficial,  and  a  more  productive 
policy  will  be  evolved,  by  which  our  great 
country  can  effectively  fulfill  its  mission 
as  the  admitted  leader  of  the  free  world. 
Unless  our  leadershiis  soon  begins  to  ac- 
quire a  "loyal  followship,"  it  is  doomed 
to  defeat. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  article 
by  Lyle  Wilson  for  general  reading,  and 
ask  that  it  be  prrinled  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  I  am 
indebted  to  a  great  former  Member  of 
this  body.  Senator  Albert  W.  Hawkes,  of 
New  Jersey  for  calling  it  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Sun. 

Apr.  21,  1965] 

Sukarno  Agrees  To  Take  Our  Aid 

(By  Lyle  Wilson) 

Be  of  good  cheer,  fellow  citizens.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  special  ambassador  to  In- 
donesia scored  a  triumph.  He  sweet  talked 
Indonesian  President  Sukarno  Into  con- 
tinuing to  accept  some  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Not 
much  foreign  aid,  but  some.  And  every  little 
bit  helps. 

Sukarno  qualifies  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  by  de- 
nouncing the  United  States  on  all  occasions, 
by  seizing  American-owned  properties  In  In- 
donesia, and  by  permitting  hoodlums  to  loot 
and  burn  U.S.  Government  Installations  in 
that  country. 

Sukarno's  most  recent  bid  for  U.S.  good 
will  was  to  permit  Indonesian  workers  to 
seize  the  American-owned  National  Carbide 
Co.  On  March  20,  Sukarno  announced 
seizure  of  tliree  foreign  oil  companies,  two 
of  them  American-owned.  These  seizures  fol- 
lowed Communist-led  demonstrations  de- 
manding such  action. 

MOBS   ATTACK    EMBASSY 

Indonesian  mobs  have  attacked  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Jakarta  and  have  raided  US. 
information  centers.  Indonesian  Foreign 
Minister  Subandrio  Joined  Red  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister  Marshal  Chen  Yi  in  a  February 
statement  asserting  that  the  United  States 
and  Other  big  powers  were  manipulating  the 
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united  Nations  and.  thereby,  discreditng  the 

U  N 
Sukarno's  Indonesia  generally  aligns  itself 

with  Red  China.  Sukarno  has  demanded 
witlidrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Asia,  thus  sup- 
porting the  Communist  position  on  Vietnam. 
Sukarno  equally  objects  to  the  existence  of 
the  state  of  Malaysia  and  is  committed  to 
its  destruction.  He  is  guilty  of  armed 
aggression. 

REVIEW    AID    PROGRAM 

L  B.J.s  special  emissary  to  tlie  Indonesian 
bully  boy  was  Ellsworth  Bunker  who  ended 
his  mission  last  week.  Bunker  joined 
Sukarno  in  a  statement  announcing  the  end 
of  U.S.  Peace  Corps  operations  in  Indonesia 
and  stating  that  American  aid  to  Indonesia 
would  be  reviewed  and  revised. 

The  statement  also  revealed  that  U.S. 
teachers  from  the  universities  of  California 
and  Kentucky  would  remain  in  Indonesia 
on  assignment  to  medical,  engineering,  and 
agricultural  schools.  Sukarno  occasionally 
has  suggested  that  the  United  States  go  to 
hell  with  Its  aid.  But  he  generously  said  last 
week  that  the  U.S.  teaching  programs  were 
welcome  and  would  have  the  full  support  of 
his  government.  That  probably  means  that 
the  teachers  and  their  classrooms  usually 
will  be  protected  from  mob  action  and  their 
books  usually  will  be  safe  from  burning. 

A  BIG  CONCESSION 

This  is  a  big  concession  on  Sukarno's  part 
and  no  doubt  will  be  chalked  up  as  an  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  victory.  On  the  day  that 
Sukarno  and  Bunker  were  making  their  Joint 
statement  and  saying  goodby.  Sukarno  was 
scratching  around  for  someone  to  manage 
the  newly  seized  American  National  Carbide 
Co.  He  announced  the  job  would  go  to  the 
governor  of  Jakarta.  Immediately  thereafter 
Sukarno  Joined  Communist  North  Korean 
Premier  Kim  II  Sung  in  demanding  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  all  of  Asia. 

The  diplomatic  triumph  that  Ambassador 
Bunker  brings  back  from  Indonesia  is 
Sukarno's  agreement  that  U.S.  aid  be  re- 
viewed and  revised.  What  an  American  tax- 
payer might  want  to  know  would  be  this: 

Why  does  Sukarno  get  as  much  as  a  dime's 
worth  of  U.S.  aid? 

How  can  aid  to  Sukarno  be  Justified  under 
the  aid  policy  stated  by  Congress  that  the 
help  shall  be  limited  to  friendly  countries? 

Is  Uncle  Sugar  being  played  lor  a  sucker 
again? 

AGAINST  SOIL  CONSERVATION  CUTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in 
Idaho  there  is  much  concern  over  the 
proposed  $20  million  cut  in  the  coming 
year's  budget  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.     I  share  that  concern. 

In  this  countiT.  today,  there  are  about 
3,000  soil  conservation  districts;  736  of 
these — or  less  than  one-quarter — are  lo- 
cated in  the  12  Western  States.  I  cannot 
speak  for  any  other  State,  but  I  can 
speak  for  my  own  when  I  point  out  that, 
in  the  54  districts  in  Idaho,  more  than 
13.000  farmers  were  participants  last 
year  in  the  soil  conservation  program. 

The  proposed  cut  would  trim  the  oper- 
ating budgets  of  Idaho's  54  districts  by 
about  $358,000  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  result,  in  practical  effect,  would  be 
that  of  reducing  present  conservation 
practices  on  Idaho  farms  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  proposed  cut 
would  reduce,  by  14,000  acres,  our  next 
season's  land-leveling  program  for  im- 
proved irrigation.  This  would  mean  that 
more  land  would  deteriorate  from  poor 


drainage,  erosion,  alkali,  and  waterlog- 
ging. Putting  a  price  tag  on  this  loss  of- 
land  is  hardly  possible,  but  we  can  put  a 
price  tag  on  the  resulting  loss  of  business 
to  land-leveling  contractors.  It  would 
amount  to  about  $560,000  in  the  first 
year. 

The  proposed  cut  would  also  mean  that 
some  30,000  feet  of  irrigation  pipehne 
would  not  be  sold  in  Idaho,  next  year. 
Moreover,  the  installation  of  approxi- 
mately 325,000  feet  of  canal  lining  would 
be  lost,  cutting  back  contracts  for  con- 
crete work  by  another  S450,000. 

I  could  recite  more  examples,  each 
with  a  direct  business  loss  to  related 
trades.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  total 
estimated  loss,  just  for  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, would  amount  to  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion annually  in  Idaho  alone,  against  the 
$358,000  which  would  be  saved  by  the 
proposed  budget  reductions. 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  speak  only  for  the 
54  districts  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  If 
the  loss  of  sales  and  services  comes  to 
more  than  $2  million  for  these  few  dis- 
tricts, what  will  be  the  cumulative  loss 
in  the  736  soil  conservation  districts  of 
the  12  Western  States?  What,  indeed, 
will  be  the  overall  economic  loss  in  the 
more  than  3,000  districts  throughout  the 
Nation? 

This  brings  me  to  the  companion  pro- 
posal, made  in  conjunction  with  the  rec- 
ommended reduction  in  the  soil  con- 
servation budget— the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  to  which  the  farmer 
cooperators  would  contribute. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  speak  only  for 
Idaho,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  conditions 
correspond  with  those  of  other  agricul- 
tural States. 

Of  the  more  than  13,000  Idaho  farmers 
participating  last  year  in  the  programs 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  about 
one -half  would  fall  into  the  category  of 
small-fai-m   operators — that   is   to   say, 
farming  on  160  acres  or  less.    Every  year 
we  see  more  and  more  of  these  small 
farmers  quitting  the  soil,  and  turning  to 
the  city,  in  search  of  employment.    This 
is  seldom  from  choice,  but  rather,  be- 
cause they  are  being  driven  from  the 
land  by  rising  operating  and  mechaniza- 
tion costs.     Having   little   accumulated 
capital,  and  skirting  the  thin  edge  of  fi- 
nancial failure  from  crop  loss,  these  small 
farmers  are   the  ones  who   derive   the 
greatest  benefit  from  soil -conservation 
programs,  since  they  have  the  greatest 
need  for  squeezing  the  highest  possible 
yield  from  their  land.     They  are  also  the 
farmers  least  able  to  pay  for  the  soil  con- 
servation services  which  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving.   However,  they  are  fully  con- 
tributing their  time  and  labor.     Today, 
these  farmers  put  in  an  average  of  7 
hours  of  work  on  their  land  for  every  1 
hour  of  agency  assistance  on  this  soil- 
conservation  projects. 

Giving  direction  to  the  overall  pro- 
gram, we  have  in  Idaho  270  elected  dis- 
trict supervisors,  working  without  pay. 
In  addition,  the  farmers  are  helping  to 
do  most  of  the  survey  work  in  land-level- 
ing operations.  They  are  providing 
more  than  one-half  of  the  engineer  costs, 
with  the  result  that  SCS  technical  as- 


sistance has  dropped  from  3  to  5  hours 
per  acre  in  1949  to  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  per  acre  today. 

The  supervisors  of  the  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  in  my  State  have  been  ask- 
ing for  more  technical  assistance,  rather 
than  less.  Since  the  wise  and  efficient 
conservation  of  the  land  benefits  the  en- 
tire Nation,  and  helps  preserve  a  legacy 
for  the  future,  I  have  always  felt  that 
this  program  represents  money  wisely 
spent.  Therefore,  I  support  the  request 
of  the  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  for  $115.- 
040,000  to  finance  the  SCS  operations, 
nationwide,  during  the  coming  year. 

The  recent  floods  in  Idaho  have  under- 
scored the  need  for  treating  many  of  our 
small  watersheds  on  a  wholly  coordi- 
nated basis.  The  severe  floods  of  De- 
cember and  January  generally  involved 
watersheds  which  were  also  damaged 
in  the  1962  and  1963  Idaho  floods.  The 
need  for  the  small  watershed  flood-con- 
trol program  of  the  SCS  is  also  urgent. 

In  recognition  of  these  facts,  the  Idaho 
Legislature  earlier  this  year  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  memorial 
expressing  opposition  to  the  proposed 
$20  million  budget  reduction  in  the  soil 
conservation  program,  and  asked  for  in- 
creased technical  assistance  for  Idaho 
fanners,  instead.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  memorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


House  Joint  Memorial  8 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    in 
Congress  Assembled: 
We  your  memorialists,  the  members-of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  assem- 
bled in  the  38th  session  thereof,  do  respect- 
fully represent  that: 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  organized 
and  locally  managed  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts be  reduced  by  $20  million  and  that 
soil  conservation  districts  and  cooperating 
farmfers.  ranchers,  and  other  landowners  pay 
the  Federal  Government  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  technical  assistance  furnished  In 
the  design,  layout,  and  Installation  of 
planned  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
on  their  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has,  for 
some  30  years,  provided  technical  assistance 
to  owners  and  operators  of  privately  owned 
lands  believing  that  It  Is  In  the  total  public 
interest,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  national 
needs  to  protect  and  improve  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  over  95  percent  of  Idaho's  pri- 
vately owned  land  is  included  in  its  54  soil 
conservation  districts  and  nearly  a  third  of 
Idaho's  farmers  and  ranchers  are  annually 
using  the  technical  assistance  In  the  design, 
layout,  and  Installation  of  planned  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  on  their  lands; 
and 

Whereas  the  supervisors  of  Idaho's  54  soil 
conservation  districts  have  continuously  re- 
quested additional  technical  assistance  to 
meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
accelerate  the  application  of  conservation 
practices;  and 

Whereas  recent  statewide  storms  and 
floods  of  disastrous  proportions  have  resulted 
in  heavy  erosion  and  loss  of  valuable  topsoil, 
heavy  sediment  deposits  in  our   reservoirs, 
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lakes,  streams,  and  rivers  and  spread  over  val- 
uable bottom  lands  and  other  flood  damages 
to  both  public  and  private  property  together 
with  destruction  or  severe  damage  to  thou- 
sands of  water  control  and  use  structures, 
indicate  a  need  for  more,  rather  than  re- 
duced efforts  in  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices;  and 

Whereas  such  assessments  of  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  discourage  and 
seriously  curtail  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  on  lands  so  vi- 
tal to  the  strength  and  welfeire  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  the  Nation  and  fall  harvest  on 
family  farms  and  small  operators:  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  additional  burden 
added  to  the  costs  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
already  in  a  depressed  economical  condition 
would  linait  the  ability  of  these  people  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  existing  agricultural  con- 
servation program  and  similar  programs 
which  have  in  the  past  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  conservation  development  and 
wise  use  of  these  soil  and  water  resources: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  38th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
(the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
conc7irring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  continue  the  long-established  policy  of 
providing  technical  assistance  to  soil  con- 
senation  districts  and  their  cooperating 
landowners  and  operators  without  requiring 
that  they  pay  the  Federal  Government  any 
portion  of  cost  of  such  technical  assistance; 
and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  provide  the 
Increases  in  technical  assistance  requested  by 
the  soil  conservation  districts  in  Idaho  and 
throughout  the  Nation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
landowners  and  operators  to  accelerate  the 
planning  and  application  of  conservation 
measures  on  their  privately  owned  lands; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  is.  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  rep- 
resenting this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  though 
soil  conservation  benefits  us  all,  the  work 
must  be  done  by  those  who  till  the  land. 
In  Idaho,  the  farmers  have  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  get  the  job  done,  if 
qualified  technical  assistance  is  avail- 
able. The  Idaho  farmer  knows  that  In- 
creased technical  help  will  be  more  than 
matched  by  the  farmers  themselves — 
the  work-hour  ratio  of  7  to  1  may  even 
grow  larger;  but  the  Idaho  farmers  just 
as  strongly  feel  that  the  work  now  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees  should 
continue  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  a  firm  base  for  the 
technical  skills  required  may  be  properly 
assured. 

The  opposition  I  have  expressed  today 
to  the  proposed  budget  cuts  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  revolving  fund  to  defray 
the  cost  of  technical  assistance,  is  widely 
shared  by  my  constituents.  Many  have 
written  to  protest  these  proposals.  I 
ha\  e  selected  a  few  of  their  letters,  which 
I  regard  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  among  the 
farmers  of  Idaho.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  these  selected 
letters  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madison  Son,  Cons^vation  District, 

RextHirg,  Idaho,  January  20, 1965. 
Senator  Prank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  Informed  that 
the  proposed  national  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1966  recommends  a  drastic  cut  in 
conservation  funds.  This  would  no  doubt 
cut  out  or  curtail  some  work  already 
planned.  It  would  certainly  disrupt  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  organization  by  elimi- 
nating trained  men  that  are  needed  to  assist 
our  farmers.  It  has  been  proven  and  figiuxs 
presented  to  Congress  In  the  past  that  each 
soil  conservation  district  needs  at  least  one 
more  man  than  they  have  had.  Damaging 
floods  each  year  make  unexpected  demands 
on  the  soil  conservation  technicians'  time 
to  help  landowners  restore  their  lands  to 
productiveness. 

We  as  supervisors  of  the  Madison  Soil  Con- 
servation District  strongly  oppose  any  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  funds  for  conservation.  We 
would  appreciate  any  support  you  could  give 
our  opinion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiLFORD  Jensen. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Senator  Prank  Chtrch. 

Dear  Mr.  Church:  For  many  years  we  have 
been  going  forward  with  our  conservation 
work,  and  we  feel  that  right  now  we  are  ac- 
complishing a  great  deal  of  good  for  this 
section  of  Idaho;  therefore,  w^e  feel  that  we 
need  the  help  of  trained  men  to  assist  U9  In 
beneficial  work  to  save  the  resoTirces  of  bur 
county;  we  have  felt  for  some  time  that  we 
needed  at  least  one  more  man  with  tecl^ni- 
cal  ability  to  help  push  this  big  Job  along. 
If  our  staff  were  decreased,  It  could  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  If  anything  can 
be  done  to  help  us  out  In  this  good  cause,  we 
would  appreciate  It  very  much  for  your  sup- 
port in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

B.  J.  Walz, 
County  Supervisdt. 


Oneida  Soil  and  Water 

Conservation  District, 
Malad  City,  Idaho,  January  It,  19^. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Church:  It  came  to  our  atten|lon 
of  a  proposed  cut  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  appropriations  for  assisting  soil  l^d 
water  conservation  districts.  1 

We  recently  received  an  assistant  to  l»elp 
our  technician  which  we  have  needed  Tcry 
much  for  4  or  5  years.  The  recent  floods  3 
years  ago  and  also  the  past  Christmas  holi- 
day flood  has  caused  an  extra  heavy  workload. 
We  the  supervisors  feel  that  the  watershed 
projects  that  have  been  started  to  help  the 
farmers  would  suffer  very  much.  We  have 
hopes  that  the  Pocatello  Valley  watershed 
will  start  to  be  planned  In  the  next  year  or 
two. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the  Only 
Department  that  is  helping  the  farmers  at 
all  and  we  feel  that  there  should  be  no  pro- 
posed cut  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Serviqe. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rat  Eliason,  ,j 

Chairma^. 
Ralph  Hughes, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Grant  Jones,  I 

Secretary. 
Gene  Edwards.  |] 

Kenneth   Blaisdell. 


Teton  Son.  Consertation  District, 

Driggs,  Idaho. 
Senator  Prank  Church, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Chxjrch:  We  have  received 
a  proposal  which  President  Johnson  Is  advo- 
cating. We  would  appreciate  an  answer  from 
you  as  how  you  feel  about  it. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  proposal  is  to 
start  a  revolving  fund  making  the  farmers  pay 
for  a  free  service.  This  is  very  disturbing 
to  us.  We  know  you  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  soil  conservation  district  and 
realize  the  Importance  of  local  leadership  in 
the  district  movement.  It  Is  felt  that  be- 
cause of  the  district  program,  erosion  and 
silting  of  the  Teton  River  has  been  cut  by 
nearly  50  percent  in  the  last  10  years,  besides 
the  buUdlng  of  a  more  prosperous  family 
farming  society.  If  such  a  proposal  is  en- 
acted, the  other  50  percent  may  never  be 
done.  Our  covmty  has  felt  the  Importance 
of  this  movement  by  giving  local  county 
funds  for  help  to  the  district.  Many  other 
counties  are  doing  the  same. 

We  urge  you  not  to  support  these  changes 
for  the  interest  of  our  country  and  State. 
Sincerely. 

Arnold  W.  King. 

Bear  Lake  Soil 
Conservation  District, 
Montpelier,  Idaho,  February  12. 1965. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  supervisors  of  the  Bear 
Lake  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District, 
are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  proposal  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  It  affects  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  In  its  assistance  in 
carrying  out  our  district  program.  We 
strongly  protest  the  proposed  revolving  fund 
concept  of  financing  technical  assistance  to 
our  district  ccxjperators  In  the  application 
of  needed  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices. We  believe  that  this  proposal  will  re- 
sult In  an  Immediate  decrease  of  at  least  75 
percent  in  participation  by  our  district  co- 
operators  and  that  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  a  complete  halt  of  the  grassroots  directed 
program  of  conservation,  which  has  proven 
to  he  of  inestimable  value  to  our  Nation. 

We  request  that  you  use  the  full  powers  of 
your  office  to  stop  this  attempt  to  undermine 
the  soil  conservation  district  programs, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  conserve  and 
protect  two  of  our  most  precious  natural 
resources,  soil  and  water. 

We  further  request  that  you  spare  no  effort 
to  see  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  $20,- 
130,000  In  the  appropriation  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  be  restored  in  full,  with 
no  strings  attached.  It  would  be  shameful. 
Indeed,  to  see  the  fruits  of  oiu"  efforts  for 
the  past  25  years  wither  and  fall  to  tiie 
ground  through  the  mi.-^gulded  efforts  of 
those  who  claim  to  be  working  for  a  strong, 
stable  nation. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  Rodney  Ream, 

Chairman. 

James  Pacmire, 
Preston  C.  Thomas, 
Bennie  Sneddon, 
Jesse  Scheideccfr, 
Grove  M.  Phelps. 

I  Sagle.  Idaho, 

I  March  19. 1965. 

Hon.  Fr\nk  Church. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chttrch  :  V/e  operate  a  small  fam- 
ily farm  (20O  acres  hay  and  pasture  land 
and  640  acres  timber  and  range  land)  in 
Bonner  County  of  northern  Idaho. 

Our  farmland  has  at  least  four  distinct 
soil  types  which  require  different  cropping. 
fertilizers,  tillage,  and  weed  control.    In  ad- 
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dltlon  to  these  problems  we  have  hills  and 
eullles  with  erosion  and  drainage  problems, 
our  entire  farm  is  so  varied  in  physical  char- 
acteristics that  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  know- 
how  to  take  advantage  of  all  phases  of  It. 

Where  can  ordinary  people  like  us  get  all 
the  know-how  to  run  a  place  like  this  with 
any  kind  of  efQciency?  We  read  the  farm 
publications  and  we  attend  the  lectures  set 
up  by  our  county  agent  and  extension  serv- 
ice. Yes.  they  give  up  good  ideas  but  quite 
often  don't  apply  to  our  particular  problem 
or  area. 

There  Is  one  source  we  count  on,  however. 
There  Is  someone  who  visits  our  farm,  looks 
at  the  crops,  checks  the  soil,  and  listens  to 
our  problems;  someone  who  gives  us  the  in- 
formation when  and  where  we  need  It;  some- 
one who  saves  us  costly  mistakes  and  takes 
an  active  Interest  in  the  care  of  our  land — 
our  soil  conservation  technicians. 

This  service  along  with  cost  sharing  for 
conservation  practices  on  our  farm  is  the 
only  help  we  receive.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
millions  of  small  farmers  like  us  who  get 
no  other  farm  program  help  of  any  kind. 
If  the  small  farmer  is  charged  a  fee  for 
the  technical  help  on  these  conservation 
practices,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  get  him  to  sign  up  and  to  agree 
to  undertake  the  needed  practices  on  his 
land. 

We  protest  any  budget  cut  In  our  soil  con- 
servation funds.  We  feel  that  this  service 
is  vital  because  it  does  help  the  small  farm- 
er's income  and  at  the  same  time  encourages 
him  to  take  better  care  of  his  land.  Taken 
over  the  Nation  as  a  whole  this  Is  of  para- 
mount importance. 

We  urge  you  to  work  to  resfdre  our  funds 
for  soil  conservation  work  and  to  give  more 
help  and  encouragement  to  our  locally  or- 
ganized soil  conservation  districts. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Virginia  Overland. 


Sandpoint,  Idaho, 

March  8,  1985. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  against  any  cuts  In  the 
ogrlcultural  conservation  program  and  the 
Bonner  County  Soil  Conservation  District 
work.  If  the  proposal  goes  through  that  I 
must  pay  60  percent  of  the  cost  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  soil  conservation  technician,  then 
I  must  use  my  own  Judgment  as  to  which 
crops  I  shall  plant  because  every  dollar 
counts  and  I  wovild  be  unable  to  meet  this 
additional  expense. 

Too  well  I  remember  the  Dust  Bowl  of 
Oklahoma;  without  this  service  It  could  hap- 
pen again. 

Earl  M.  Smith. 


Castlefopd.  Idaho. 

March  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  proposal  to  reduce  the 
technical  assistance  to  the  soil  conservation 
districts  by  reducing  the  appropriations  of 
»20  million  to  the  tJ.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  setting  up  a  revolving  fund  to 
be  financed  by  farmers  and  ranchers,  is  some- 
thing I  cannot  understand. 

It  appears  that  agriculture  is  not  consid- 
ered a  necessary  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life  any  more. 

1  have  served  as  a  supervisor  on  the  board 
of  the  Twin  Falls  Soil  Conservation  District 
since  it  was  organized  some  15  years  ago.  I 
bave  seen  what  has  been  accomplished  on 
our  rangelands.  Irrigated  farmlands,  and 
watersheds.  Without  the  technical  service 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  many  of  us 
Would  probably  have  been  out  of  business. 


The  economic  value  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program  has  had  upon  this  area  is 
tremendous. 

I  live  on  my  ranch  south  of  Castleford  and 
over  the  many  years  have  seen  the  out- 
standing Job  our  soil  conservation  techni- 
cians have  done  on  our  farms  and  ranches 
in  the  area.  Therefore,  I  ask  you  to  oppose 
the  proposed  cut  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  also  oppose  the  recommenda- 
tions to  set  up  a  revolving  fund  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Truman  Clark 


Challis,  Idaho, 

March  1,  1965. 
Re  soil  conservation  proposed  revolving  fund. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senator,' 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Church:  Several  of  our  clients, 
as  well  as  ourselves,  personally,  have  partici- 
pated in  the  present  s^^il  conservation  plan 
and  have  thought  it  most  satisfactory  and  see 
no  reason  for  changing  it.  In  fact,  as  we 
understand  the  proposed  change  creating  the 
revolving  fund  with  the  participants  standing 
part  of  the  cost  of  technical  assistance,  this 
would  work  a  real  hardship  on  small  ranch- 
ers, of  which  this  area  is  composed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  to  us  that 
the  rancher  would  be,  in  fact,  paying  the  Soil 
Conservation  Office  twice  for  the  same  serv- 
ices, for  his  tax  dollar  is  presently  helping  to 
pay  the  wages  of  these  people  and  then  he 
would  be  asked  to  pay  again  for  any  technical 
service. 

In  the  second  place.  If  these  services,  even 
In  part,  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  average 
farmer,  he  just  wouldn't  avail  himself  of 
these  services  and  would  do  without  or  strug- 
gle along  on  his  own  and  we  feel  that  It  would 
not  be  long  before  the  Soil  Conservation  Of- 
fice would  be  discontinued  here.  At  present 
they  have  a  good  program  going  here  with  a 
great  deal  of  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  and,  as  we  said  before,  we  see  no 
reason  for  changing  it. 

We  are  all  for  cutting  down  on  needless 
spending  and  reduction  of  taxes  but  can't  see 
how  this  proposed  change  is  going  to  accom- 
plish this,  at  least  to  the  point  where  it 
would  be  Justified.  It  would  appear  that  this 
proposal  is  asking  the  farmer  to  pay  for  serv- 
ices that  our  Government  gives  freely  to 
others — even  foreign  nations  in  large 
amounts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiLLARD  and  Beulah  Rood. 


West  Cassia  County 
Soil  Conservation  District, 

Burtey,  Idaho,  April  21, 1965. 
Hon.  Frank  Chitrch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  heard  your  com- 
ments on  KMVT  Twin  Falls  last  night  about 
our  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  was  much 
pleased  with  your  fighting  spirit.  We  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  you  for  the  ac- 
tion you  have  taken  in  support  of  the  soil 
conservation  movement.  We  feel  very  strong- 
ly about  conservation  In  our  area.  This 
Is  the  reason  that  we  serve  as  supervisors 
and  It  Is  also  the  reason  that  we  asked 
your  support  in  assuring  continual  technical 
assistance  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

An  analysis  of  our  work  program  shows 
that  we  could  use  a  staff  of  five  technicians  If 
we  were  to  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be 
done.  At  the  present  we  have  about  two  and 
one-half  with  the  prospects  of  losing  part  of 
them.  We  have  a  big  territory  to  conserve 
and  many  problems  are  going  unsolved  be- 
cause of  lack  of  planning  and  application  of 
sound  conservation  measures.  We  cannot 
continue  this  trend  indefinitely  or  our  off- 
spring win  suffer  the  consequences.     Please 


help  us  sustain  and  Increase  the  conservatloa 
effort  in  our  district. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Garnet  Kidd, 
Chairman,  WCSCD. 


April  21,  1965. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  stand  to  oppose  a  cutback  in 
the  budget  for  the  SCS  and  the  charge  to  be 
made  against  the  farmers  for  the  kind  of 
help  they  have  received  in  the  past. 

We  are  earthmovlng  equipment  operators 
working  mostly  in  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts  in  Bonneville  and  Jeffer- 
son Cotinties.  We  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
slash  In  the  present  amount  for  agricultural 
conservation  program  cost-sharing  or  the  cut 
In  money  for  the  SCS  help  is  made,  we  stand 
a  very  good  chance  to  lose  everything  (our 
business  and  equipment) .  We  don't  see  how 
the  farmers  can  stand  this  cut  and  still  con- 
tinue to  do  conservation  work,  the  return  to 
them  is  too  often  far  In  their  future.  We 
support  you  in  your  efforts,  keep  it  going. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arland   J.    Ball, 
O.  V.  Handly. 


Ensign,  Davis  &  Ensign  Agency, 

Hailey.  Idaho;  Ketchum.  Idaho, 

March  1, 1695. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  We  operate  the 
Ensign,  Davles  &  Ensign  Real  Estate  Agency 
within  the  Blaine  Soil  Conservation  District. 
We  have  good  information  on  land  values 
and  the  problems  of  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Many  measures  have  been  established  on 
farms  and  ranches  to  make  better  use  of  the 
land  and  water  and  yet  conserve  these  re- 
sources. Much  remains  yet  to  be  done  and 
repeated.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
provided  technical  soils,  agronomy,  range, 
and  engineering  assistance  to  individual  and 
groups  of  landowners.  Businessmen  and 
landowners  watch  the  snow-survey  reports 
of  the  SCS  and  cooperating  agencies  to  ap- 
praise flood  threats  and  water  supplies  for 
many  uses.  These  services  have  given  land- 
owners and  water  users  encouragement  to 
establish  conservation  measures  which  bene- 
fit everyone.  Most  of  these  measures  are  of 
a  permanent  or  semipermanent  benefit 
which  will  extend  way  beyond  the  life  of  the 
present  landowner. 

The  proposed  revolving  fund  requiring  the 
local  landowners  and  water  users  to  pay  for 
half  of  this  SCS  service  will  bring  75  to  90 
percent  of  the  beneficial  conservation  prac- 
tices to  a  standstill.  Right  now  owners  are 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  net  Income  from  the 
land.  The  only  ones  who  have  a  better 
chance  of  surviving  the  squeeze  are  those 
with  other  adequate  Income  from  which  they 
can  subsidize  the  farm  or  ranch  or  those 
large  landowners  who  have  savings  from 
past  prosperity  and  are  willing  to  operate  at 
a  loss.  Many  new  landowners  with  other 
Incomes  have  not  acquired  the  love  of  the 
land  which  those  have  who  have  tolled  and 
sweated  to  see  it  improve  have  acquired.  Each 
new  operator  or  owner  needs  to  be  taught 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  land  he  has 
acquired.  When  the  land  is  not  paying  off 
the  exp>enses,  the  landowner  will  do  only 
those  things  which  will  (he  thinks)  bring 
him  a  "fast  buck"  each  year,  even  if  it 
permanently  damages  a  vital  resource. 

Incentives  in  the  form  of  technical  help 
and  cost  sharing  for  soil  conservation  Im- 
provements, gives  a  landowner  both  a  phys- 
ical and  psychological  boost  in  thinking  that 
the  public  as  a  whole  is  interested  In  help- 
ing him  improve  and  maintain  a  permanent 
basic  resource.     I'm  sure  people  should   be 
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made  aware  of  everyone's  dependency  and 
very  existence  on  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. 

An  unproductive  farm  or  ranch  gets  a  rep- 
utation which  makes  it  hard  to  sell  and 
if  sold,  breeds  distrust,  and  disappointment 
among  past  and  prospective  buyers. 

Cutting  soil  conservation  funds  at  this 
time  or  asking  farmers  to  pay  the  conserva- 
tion bill  alone,  so  as  to  finance  other  worthy 
new  Government  programs,  is  not  even 
"pennywise."  There  are  other  places  in 
Government  where  economizing  could  pro- 
vide the  necessary  dollars.  Let's  not  cripple 
guardians  of  resources  we  and  future  gen- 
erations are  so  dependent  upon. 

We  urge  you  to  defeat  the  revolving  fund 
provision  of  the  SCS  appropriartion  and  re- 
store the  necessary  funds,  as  in  the  past,  to 
help  landowners  protect  resources  so  vital  to 
the  general  public. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Da  VIES. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.,    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  called  up  my  amendment  No.  83.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  that  they  are  disposed 
to  offer  a  new  substitute,  and  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  I 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  substi- 
tute. In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Senate,  I  will  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment No.  83  at  this  time,  with  the  under- 
standing that  on  Monday,  after  the  new 
proposed  substitute  is  made  available,  I 
shall  offer  a  redrafted  amendment  to  fit 
the  new  substitute.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  Has  morning  business 
been  completed?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  attention  was  di- 
verted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  withhold  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 


RESIGNATION  OF  JOHN  A.  McCONE 
AS  HEAD  OF  CIA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  few  days  we  have  witnessed  the 
resignation  of  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Intelligence  Agency,  Mr.  John  A. 


McCone,  who  has  reentered  private  life. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  contact  with 
Mr.  McCone  in  connection  with  his  work 
during  his  tenure  as  Director. 

I  wish  to  make  brief  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  fine  way  he  performed 
in  a  difficult  position.  Mr.  McCone 
brought  to  his  office  a  wealthy  back- 
ground of  public  and  business  experi- 
ence. He  possesses  a  keen  intelligence. 
He  showed  that  he  had  patience,  organi- 
zational ability,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
great  courage.  All  these  qualities  com- 
bined helped  to  make  him,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Directors 
the  country  has  ever  had  in  carrying  out 
far-reaching,  worldwide  responsibilities. 

Furthermore,  he  showed  a  fine  under- 
standing of  worldwide  problems,  as 
reflected  in  many  different  ways  in  more 
than  100  nations,  and  in  situations  and 
conditions  which  were  changing  rapidly 
overnight  in  the  unusual  transition 
period  through  which  the  world  is  now 
passing. 

I  was  impressed,  too,  with  his  leader- 
ship. He  had  an  extraordinary  ability  to 
gather  men  of  experience  and  leadership 
around  him.  The  leadership  he  ex- 
hibited and  the  way  he  was  able  to  com- 
bine the  very  fine  talents  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  another  reason  for  his  suc- 
cess. 

However,  above  all,  it  was  the  high 
integrity  he  personified  in  his  service  to 
our  Government,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  which  went  to  make  up  the  con- 
fidence that  I  had,  and  I  believe  that  all 
others  had  who  dealt  with  him  in  any 
way,  with  reference  to  his  endeavors  and 
his  conclusions  in  trying  to  solve  the 
many  difficult  problems  with  which  he 
was  confronted. 

The  renowned  columnist,  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock,  has  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  Mr. 
McCone  in  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  yesterday,  entitled 
"In  the  Nation:  Making  History  Without 
Headlines." 

I  believe  that  this  article  is  entitled 
to  wider  distribution,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  Nation:    Making  History  Without 
Headlines 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington.  April  28. — Some  of  the  most 
memorable  verses  ever  written  are  attributed 
in  the  anthologies  to  "Anon."  And  no  one 
knows  what  and  how  many  disciples  put  in 
written  form  the  oral  discourses  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  to  whose  book  President 
Johnson  turns  most  frequently  for  appeals 
to  the  higher  nature  of  mankind. 

EX  OFFICIO  ANONYMITY 

This  anonymity  Is  imposed  ex  officio  on 
the  incumbent  of  the  Office  of  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  insofar  as 
his  achievements  in  the  safeguarding  of  na- 
tional security  are  concerned.  Though  when 
there  is  circumstantial  evidence  of  errors  of 
commission  and  omission  by  the  Agency,  its 
Director  Is  publicly  censured  by  name. 
Therefore,  like  all  his  predecessors,  John  Alex 
McCone  today  reentered  the  private  life 
(from  which  he  has  often  been  called  to 
high  official  duty)  in  this  unbalanced  con- 
text for  evaluation  of  his  public  service. 


When  President  Johnson  last  night  made 
McCone  the  Uth  recipient  of  the  National 
Security  Medal,  the  accompanying  citation 
lauded  his  latest  official  contribution  as  a 
product  of  "inspiration,  idealism,  experience, 
and  unchallenged  integrity."  The  same 
could  be  said  of  McCone's  previous  Govern- 
ment career  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  Truman  administration  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion under  President  Elsenhower.  But  the 
nature  of  his  duty  in  all  three  posts  was  such 
that,  though  he  made  history  beneficial  to 
national  security,  he  made  few  of  the  front- 
page headlines. 

Others  of  Cabinet  rank  and  Members  of 
Congress  are  free  to  hold  press  interviews, 
make  speeches,  and  engage  in  kindred  activi- 
ties to  create  favorable  public  "images"  and 
advance  their  particular  programs.  These 
forums  are  necessarily  denied  to  the  officials 
responsible  for  certain  Government  opera- 
tions that  inherently  must  be  pursued  in  se- 
cret if  they  are  to  be  effective  instruments 
of  national  defense.  And,  even  more  than 
the  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  the  Director  of 
the  CIA  is  subject  to  this  requirement. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  ROLE 

Because  President  Kennedy  authorized  the 
publication  of  certain  details  of  the  secret 
high-level  conferences  in  which  the  firm 
policy  of  dealing  with  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  Involved,  the  public  knows  some- 
thing of  the  positive  role  played  by  McCone 
in  formulating  the  decision  which  forced 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  retreat  from  the  grave  provo- 
cation of  nuclear  war  created  by  his  missile 
installations  in  Cuba.  In  the  course  of  the 
series  of  warnings  about  these  constructions 
by  former  Senator  Keating,  of  New  York,  on 
the  Senate  floor,  it  also  became  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  that  McCone  had  previ- 
ously urged  intensification  of  the  surveys 
from  the  air  that,  when  eventually  made, 
produced  the  confirmatory  photographs. 

But  of  the  quality  of  McCone's  administra- 
tion of  the  CIA  little  can  be  determined  ex- 
cept that,  since  his  subordinates  have  felt 
free  at  least  to  answer  questions  about  it 
with  uniform  and  glowing  praise,  the  Direc- 
tor apparently  ran  the  best-organized  shop 
in  the  history  of  the  Agency.  One  great 
improvement  he  made  was  to  collect  the 
scattered  units  of  Intelligence  specialists  in 
the  field  of  scientific  research  into  one  divi- 
sion and  under  a  single  deputy. 

But  on  the  limited  public  record  of  Mc- 
Cone's Government  service  is^^ufficient  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  effort  to 
establish  and  rapidly  advance  a  mifslle-con- 
struction  program  for  the  United  States.  In 
August  1950  he  submitted  two  memorandums 
of  extraordinary  perceptiveness,  but  which 
were  not  fully  activated  until  they  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  President  Eisen- 
hower at  the  end  of  October  1957.  These, 
all  to  briefly  stated,  were  their  principal 
propositions: 

NEW    MISSILES  NEEDED 

All  the  existing  defense  plans  against  the 
atomic  bombs  the  U.S.S.R.  was  building  are 
"relatively  ineffective."  "The  development, 
perfection,  and  production  of  supersonic 
ground-to-air  guided  and  other  missiles," 
should  be  "Immediately  initiated  •  •  •  to 
accomplish  this  objective  in  the  minimum 
time  *  •  *  with  a  minimum  initial  spending 
of  $2  to  $3  billion."  The  United  States  has 
spent  $94  million  on  missiles  thus  far  (Au- 
gust 1950)  and  fired  78  tests. 

This  brought  the  call  to  McCone  from 
President  Elsenhower  to  reenter  Government 
as  Chairman  of  the  AEC.  Since  then,  with 
a  brief  interval,  it  has  been  one  Invisible 
defense  achievement  after  another. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seoator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  kindly  consented  to  allow  the 
morning  hour  to  come  to  a  close  so  that 
I  could  obtain  the  floor.  I  feel  that  it  is 
only  fair  that  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  provided  that  in  doing  so  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  al- 
though I  do  not  have  the  right  to  farm 
out  time  as  I  am  doing  at  this  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OHIO  COAL 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Ohio  is  one  of  the  leading  coal-producing 
States  in  the  Union.  From  the  coal- 
fields of  southeastern  Ohio  comes  much 
of  the  fuel  to  stoke  the  furnaces  of  the 
industries  which  make  our  Nation  the 
strongest  and  richest  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  We  in  Ohio  are  proud  of  the 
more  than  7,000  men  who  daily  toil  in 
our  coal  industry.  We  are  proud  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  they  make  to 
the  economy  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

There  are  25  coal-producing  counties 
in  eastern  and  southeastern  Ohio  with 
more  than  17,000  persons  employed  in 
mining,  transporting,  and  allied  indus- 
tries. In  1962  their  combined  annual 
wages  were  more  than  $100  million. 
Each  year  the  coal  industry  contributes 
nearly  a  quai-ter  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
Ohio's  economy  through  wages,  taxes, 
and  purchases  of  services  and  supplies. 
However,  there  are  factors  and  prac- 
tices in  force  that  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  coal  industry. 

One  is  the  lack  of  adequate  controls 
on  the  importation  of  residual  oil,  a 
waste  product  which  comes  primarily 
from  Venezuela  and  can  be  sold  at  almost 
any  price  to  undercut  that  of  coal.  This 
is  a  grossly  unfair  form  of  foreign  com- 
petition with  domestic  trade.  Despite 
controls  which  were  imposed  in  1959,  im- 
ports of  residual  oil  have  climbed  steadily. 
They  have  increased  by  nine  times  in 
the  past  4  years.  They  now  amount  to 
233  million  barrels  a  year,  which  is 
roughly  equal  to  56  million  tons  of  coal. 
Loss  of  this  much  tonnage  to  the  coal 
Industry  could  mean  the  loss  of  $150  mil- 
lion in  wages  alone  for  coal  miners  and 
railroad  workers. 

Residual  oil  is  used  mainly  in  cities 
along  the  east  coast,  and  eastern  coal 
companies  have  been  forced  to  seek  new 
markets  in  areas  already  served  by  the 
Ohio  Coal  Industry.  Ohio's  25  coal- 
producing  covmties  ai'e,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  Appalachia 
bill.  It  does  not  make  good  sense  to  per- 
mit increased  competition  from  imported 
foreign  oil  with  coal.  This  could  further 
ruin  the  economy  of  an  area  into  which 
we  are  pouring  millions  of  dollars  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  better  life  for  its 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  deficiency 
in  the  ratemaking  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Gas  companies 
have  a  practice  of  selling  natural  gas  at 
what  are  called  dimip  prices.  This  is  the 
sale  of  gas  during  slack  months  to  utili- 
ties and  Industry  at  rates  as  much  as 
one-third  below  those  available  to  resi- 
dential consumers.   Natural  gas  is  not  so 


abundant  a  resource  that  It  can  be  sold 
this  way.  It  Is  a  valuable  resource  whose 
resei-ves  are  rapidly  dwindling  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  irresponsible 
depletion  by  the  actions  of  a  few.  There 
is,  however,  no  such  short  supply  of  coal. 
Ohio  alone  has  more  than  21  billion  toixs 
of  recoverable  coal  reserves — ample  to 
last  for  hundreds  of  years,  taking  into 
account  even  the  most  optimistic  pre- 
dictions of  future  needs. 

The  use  of  modern  machinery  and  new, 
more  efficient  mechanized  mining  meth- 
ods has  trebled  coal  production  in  the 
last  10  years.  Coal  production  costs 
have  stayed  down  despite  other  rising 
costs.  Also,  the  delivered  price  of  coal 
is  becoming  even  lower  through  the  sub- 
stantial assistance  of  the  railroads  which 
have  effected  di-astically  cheaper  rates 
by  using  the  unit-train  method  of  coal 
shipment. 

The  greatest  consumer  of  Ohio's  coal  is 
the  power-producing  industry.  In  less 
than  15  years  the  utihty  companies  of 
my  State  have  doubled  their  consump- 
tion of  coal.  In  1963,  the  power  utili- 
ties used  over  23  million  tons  of  the  37 
million  tons  mined  in  Ohio.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  in  another  15  years  coal  con- 
sumption by  utility  companies  will  rise 
by  250  percent. 

In  the  last  decade,  powerplants  have 
been  the  coal  industry's  only  major 
growth  market.  Half  of  all  bituminous 
coal  mined  goes  to  utility  companies  as 
fuel  for  their  generators.  Prospects  for 
the  coal  mining  industry  would  be 
brighter  if  certain  coal  buying  practices 
were  curtailed. 

For  example,  an  electric  utility  buy- 
ing nonunion  produced  coal  is  demolish- 
ing or  at  least  lowering  living  standards 
of  coal  miners  and  their  communities. 

A  strong,  secure  labor  movement  is 
the  cornerstone  of  progress  in  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Those  who  would 
weaken  the  trade  imion  movement 
would,   in  effect,  weaken  our  national 


economic  progress. 

First.  Such  practices  strengthen  non- 
union coal  operators — men  who  would 
force  other  men  and  women  to  live  as 
industrial  serfs. 

Second.  They  weaken  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  wage  scale,  a  scale  which  al- 
lows coal  miners  to  live  in  dignity,  de- 
cency, and  comfort. 

Third.  They  damage  the  effectiveness 
of  the  mineworkers'  welfare  and  retire- 
ment fund,  a  fund  which  has  meant 
much  to  coal  miners  and  their  families 
in  Ohio  and  other  States.  These  pur- 
chases of  nonunion  coal  place  the  buy- 
ers on  the  side  of  those  who  would  plunge 
our  Nation  into  the  old  days  of  economic 
and  class  warfare.  Even  if  such  pur- 
chases of  nonunion  coal  are  less  ex- 
pensive, they  cannot  be  justified.  In  the 
long  rim,  they  will  injure  officials  and 
employees  of  the  utility  companies  as 
well  as  the  coal  miners. 

Prices  for  coal  consimied  by  Ohio  util- 
ities have  remained  remarkably  stable, 
going  from  $5.48  in  1950  to  $5.12  in  1963, 
a  decrease  of  36  cents  during  a  period  of 
inflation.  This  record  is  unparalleled 
and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  ability 
of  the  utility  industry  to  expand. 

The  first  coal  pipeline  operated  in  the 
world  was  in  Ohio.    The  invention,  a 


part  of  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  re- 
sponsible coal  industry  to  stay  competi- 
tive, has  been  a  boon  to  all  electric  con- 
sumers in  our  State.  Through  it  rail 
rates  have  been  reduced  and  coal  moves 
more  economically  from  mine  to  gen- 
erating station.  Coal  mine  operators 
and  members  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  are  constantly  seeking  a 
new  and  better  way  to  produce  coal.  Re- 
sponsible coal  operators,  companies  de- 
termined to  stay  in  the  business  over  the 
long  haul,  invest  millions  of  dollars  to 
improve  their  product  and  lower  their 
costs. 

It  should  seem  inconceivable  that  any 
utility  executive,  with  full  knowledge  of 
his  dependence  upon  coal,  would  ignore 
responsible  coal  operators  and  join 
forces  with  those  who  seek  immediate 
gains  only,  with  no  thought  for  the 
future. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  oflBcials  of 
utility  companies  are  signing  long-term 
contracts  with  responsible  coal  opera- 
tors. They  are  doing  so  on  the  strength 
of  large  coal  reserves,  efficient  mining 
operations,  and  stable  labor  relatioris. 
These  progressive  leaders  of  utilities  look 
beyond  the  present  to  the  future  welfare 
of  their  companies.  In  effect,  their  ac- 
tions bring  them  imder  the  umbrella  of 
stability  in  fuel  costs  and  an  availability 
of  fuel  that  can  be  provided  only  by  the 
responsible  segment  of  the  coal  industry. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  Nation  unites 
for  a  war  on  poverty,  it  is  distressing 
that  officials  of  several  utility  companies 
in  Oliio  are  callously  contributing  to  the 
perpetuation  of  human  misery  by  pursu- 
ing the  cruel  policy  of  encouraging  the 
production  of  nonunion  coal  in  urosafe 
doghole  mines  whose  operators  pay  sub- 
standard wages. 

While  the  elimination  of  pockets  of 
poverty  is  one  of  our  primary  national 
goals,  these  officials  of  utilities  are  ruth- 
lessly wrecking  the  economies  of  many 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  coal  mining  com- 
munities and  lowering  the  standard  of 
living  of  many  who  reside  there.  They 
are  hurting  the  regional  and  national 
economies  by  depriving  thousands  of 
families  of  adequate  purchasing  power. 
Most  utility  company  executives  real- 
ize that,  due  to  the  monopolistic  char- 
acter of  their  industry,  they  have  a  spe- 
cial obligation  and  duty  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  They  have  a  real  re- 
spoiisibility,  as  well  as  a  self-interest,  to 
support  the  national  policy  of  eliminat- 
ing poverty  in  America. 

I  urge  managing  executives  of  the  elec- 
tric power  companies  of  my  State  to 
abandon  the  vmfair  practices  by  some  of 
them  of  forcing  vmnecessary  hardship 
and  miseiT  on  thousands  of  coal  miners 
and  their  families.  If  these  company  of- 
ficials persist  in  encouraging  the  doghole 
operators,  they  will  disrupt  the  entire 
coal  industry. 

It  would  be  ironic  if  top  executives  of 
the  utilities  which  manufacture  light 
were  to  be  responsible  for  plunging  a 
great  industry  into  ecor^mic  darkness. 
I  cannot  believe  that  they  would  do  so 
intentionally  and  knowingly. 

Executives  of  the  public  utility  corpo- 
rations of  Ohio  would  do  well  to  reexam- 
ine carefvUly  the  significance  and  social 
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consequences  of  their  coal-bujring  poli- 
cies. 

May  I  express  my  fervent  hope  that 
officials  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Co.,  one  of  the  foremost  and  most 
respected  public  utility  corporations  in 
America,  set  an  example  for  other  public 
utility  corporations  by  purchasing  union- 
produced  coal  exclusively. 

Last  year,  this  company  purchased 
3,913,000  tons  of  coal  of  which  2.045.000 
tons  or  52  percent  was  nonunion.  I  am 
infomied  that  it  has  gradually  been  de- 
creasing its  purchase  of  nonunion  coal. 

I  am  hopeful  that  next  year  will  be  the 
best  year  ever  for  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.,  and  that  the  coal  with 
which  it  manufactures  its  power  will  be 
purchased  entirely  from  mines  worked  by 
workingmen  who  belong  to  the  union  of 
their  choice. 


VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     124 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf    of    the    distinguished    minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
substitute    for    the    voting    rights    bill 
which   was   reported   by   the   Judiciary 
Committee  about  2  weeks  ago.    The  sub- 
stitute does  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
committee  bill.    On  the  contrary  it  rec- 
ognizes  and  adopts  most  of   the  legal 
contributions  which  were  made  by  the 
distinguished  lawyers  of   the   Judiciary 
Committee.    The  brilliant  work  in  com- 
mittee of  the  able  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  H.ARTi,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs], 
the      Senator      from      Nebraska      [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FoNG],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott  1.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI,  as  well,  of  course,  as  that 
of  the  distinguished. minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen) — the    great    contributions    of 
these  Senators  to  more  effective  insur- 
ance of  the  right  to  vote  for  all,  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  retained  in  the 
substitute. 

The  actual  changes  from  the  commit- 
tee version  of  the  bill  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  joint  leadership  are  not 
great.  I  now  list  them  in  summary  form. 
The  first  apE>ears  in  the  so-called 
cleansing  portion  of  the  bill,  section  4(a) . 
Our  amendment  strikes  the  escape 
clauses  of  the  present  bill,  including  the 
controversial  60  percent  escape  hatch. 
In  brief,  it  provides  that  a  State  or  sub- 
division may  get  out  from  under  the  act 
only  when  the  effects  of  the  denial  and 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  have 
been  effectively  corrected  and  there  is 
no  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  test 
or  device  will  be  used  for  the  puiisose  or 
will  have  the  effect  of  discrimination  in 
voting.  As  in  the  present  bill,  the  court 
maintains  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  for 
5  years  to  insure  against  backsliding. 


In  section  7  the  substitute  simplifies 
the  procedure  for  listing  voters  by  Fed- 
eral examiners.  An  applicant  to  an  ex- 
aminer need  only  allege  that  he  is  not 
registered  and  that  he  has  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  Attorney 
General  may  waive  the  latter  require- 
ment. 

The  amended  bill  contains  a  new  poll 
tax  provision — section  9 — which  is  clear- 
ly constitutional,  which  places  the  Con- 
gress clearly  on  record  against  discrim- 
inatory poll  taxes,  and  which  assures  a 
speedy  determination  on  the  matter  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  true  that  this 
provision  does  not  automatically  abolish 
all  poll  taxes  as  some  would  have  the 
Congress  attempt  by  legislation.  But  we 
are  convinced,  largely  by  the  arguments 
of  the  Attorney  General,  that  there  would 
be  a  significant  constitutional  question 
involved  in  such  an  attempt.  Indeed,  it 
might,  in  the  end,  result  in  no  action  at 
all  being  taken  on  poll  taxes.  We  are 
persuaded,  too,  that  the  language  of  the 
substitute  not  only  insures  against  the 
use  of  poll  taxes  where  there  is  even  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  discriminatory 
purpose  or  use  but  also  provides  for  the 
most  rapid  and  direct  court  test  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  question. 

Finally,  a  new  section  10  assures  that 
persons  listed  by  Federal  examiners  will 
actually  have  the  ballot  placed  in  their 
hands. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
as  modified  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  adopted 
by  the  Senate  yesterday,  is  included. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
I  are  in  agreement  in  our  belief  that  these 
changes  will  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
of  the  legislation.  We  believe  they  will 
be  helpful  in  bringing  about  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  the  equal  treatment 
of  all  citizens  in  their  right  to  vote  in  all 
elections — Federal,  State,  and  local. 

I  realize  that  other  Members  may  not 
feel  the  same  way.  Each  lawyer  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  all  those  outside  has 
his  own  ideas  about  how  to  achieve  the 
same  legal  purpose.  There  are  many 
roads  which  lead  to  the  same  end  and 
they  are  followed  by  Senators  who  are  at 
least  as  able  as  the  lawyers  who  worked 
with  us  to  perfect  this  substitute.  But.  in 
the  end.  Senators  who  are  generally 
trying  to  go  in  the  same  direction  must 
also  try  to  get  together  on  the  same  road, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  legislation  in  the 
Senate  at  all.  The  joint  leadership  is 
hopeful  that  this  substitute  provides 
such  a  road.  We  are  hopeful  that,  with 
the  key  questions  now  placed  in  focus,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  steadily  until  the 
matter  is  resolved.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  our  intention  to 
consider  the  substitute  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  consistent  with  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all  other  Members. 
Once  it  is  before  the  Senate  we  will  stay 
with  it  until  a  decision  is  made  one  way 
or  the  other. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  time  already 
spent  on  the  voting  rights  legislation, 
moreover,  the  Senate  is  on  notice  that 
beginning  Monday,  sessions  will  be 
lengthened.  The  intention  is  to  come  in 
at  noon  as  heretofore  in  order  to  permit 
committees  to  meet,  on  other  essential 


business.  But  Members  should  antici- 
pate that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
until  about  7  p.m.  or  later  every  day. 
Beginning  on  Monday  the  possibility  of 
quorums  and  votes  at  any  time  will  exist. 
Senators  should  make  their  plans  accord- 
ingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

S.    1564 
Amendment  (In  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 
proposed   by   Mr.   Mansfield    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dirksen),  to  S.  1564,  a  bill  to  en- 
force the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  viz:  In  lieu 
of  the  language  proposed  to  be  inserted  be- 
ginning on  line  3,  page  12,  down  through 
and  Including  line  12,  page  30,  insert  the 
following:  That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965'" 
Sec.    2.    No    voting    qualification    or   pre- 
requisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by  any 
State    or    political    subdivision    tb   deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  statute 
to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision the  court  shall  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  section  6  to  ser\e 
for  such  period  of  time  and  in  such  political 
subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  determine  is 
appropriate  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  (1)  as  part  of  any  Inter- 
locutory order  If  the  court  determines  that 
the  appointment  of  such  examiners  is  neces- 
sary to  enforce  such  guarantees  or  (2)  as 
part  of  any  final  Judgment  if  the  court  finds 
that  violations  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
justifying  equitable  relief  have  occurred  in 
such  State  or  subdivision:  Provided,  That 
the  court  need  not  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  If  any  incidents  of  denial 
or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color  (1)  have  been  limited  In 
number  and  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 
tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action.  (2) 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents  has 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  their  recurrence  In  the 
future. 

(b)  If  In  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment In  any  State  or  political  subdivision  the 
court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  It  shall  sus- 
pend the  use  of  such  test  or  device  In  such 
State  or  political  subdivisions  as  the  court 
shall  determine  is  appropriate  and  for  such 
period  as  It  deems  necessary. 

(c)  If  in  any  proceeding  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment m  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  Justifying  equitable  relief  have 
occurred  within  the  territory  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  the  court,  in  addition 
to  such  relief  as  It  may  grant,  shall  reuin 
Jurisdiction  for  such  period  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  and  shall  order  that  during  such 
period  any  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite 
to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
with  respect  to  voting  different  from  that  m 
force  or  effect  at  the  time  the  proceeding  was 
commenced  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  If  the  Attorney  General  nie* 
objection  with  the  court  within  sixty  aay 
after  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stana- 
ard.  practice,  or  procedure  has  been  suomi 
ted  by  the  chief  legal  officer  or  othtr  appro 
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nriate  official  of  such  State  or  subdivision  to 
him  Buch  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard practice,  or  procedure  shall  not  be  en- 
forced unless  and  until  the  court  finds  that 
It  does  not  have  the  purpose  or  wUl  not  have 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color;  except 
that  neither  the  court's  finding  nor  the  At- 
torney General's  failure  to  object  shall  bar  a 
subsequent  action  to  enjoin  enforcement  of 
such  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure. 

Sec    4     (a)    To  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  not 
denied  or   abridged   on  account  of  race  or 
color  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  'in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election 
because  of  his  faUure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device  in  any  State  with  respect  to 
which  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  4(b)    or  In   any  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  such  de- 
terminations have  been  made  as  a  separate 
unit  unless  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  action  for 
a  declaratory    Judgment    brought    by    such 
State    or    subdivision    against    the    United 
States  has   determined   that   the   effects   of 
denial  or  abridgement,  if  any,  of  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  have  been 
effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local  action 
and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
Ueve  that  any  test  or  device  sought  to  be 
used  by  such  State  or  subdivision  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  or  will  have  the  effect 
of    denying     or     abridging     the     right     to 
vote   on    account    of    race    or    color:    Pro- 
vided.  That    a    final    Judgment    heretofore 
or  hereafter  rendered  by  any  court  of  the 
United    States,    determining    that    denials 
or  abridgments  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  through  the  use  of 
such  tests   or    devices   have   occurred   any- 
where in  the  territory  of  any  such  plaintiff, 
may  be  introduced  in  any  such  declaratory 
Judgment  action  brought  within  five  years  of 
such  final  Judgment  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  facts  found  by  the  court,  except  that 
notwithstanding  this  provision  the  Judgment 
shall  retain  whatever  legal  effect  it  would 
have  under  existing  law. 

An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  court  shall  retain 
Jurisdiction  of  any  action  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  five  years  after  Judgment  and 
shall  reopen  the  action  upon  motion  of  the 
Attorney  General  alleging  that  a  test  or  de- 
vice has  been  used  for  the  purpose  or  will 
have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  sucli 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the 
five  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
he  shall  consent  to  the  entry  of  such  Judg- 
ment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  In  any  State  or  In  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  (1)  the  Attorney 
General  determines  maintained  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1964.  any  test  or  device,  and  with 
respect  to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the 
Census  determines  (A)  that  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  persons,  other  than  aliens 
and  persons  In  active  military  service  and 
their  dependents,  of  voting  age  residing 
therein  were  registered  on  November  1,  1964, 
or  that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  per- 
son voted  In  the  presidential  election  of  No- 
vember 1964,  and  (B)  that  according  to 
the  I960  census,  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  were  nonwhlte; 
or,  (3),  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  (1) 
and  (2).  the  Director  of  the  Census  de- 
termines, by  a   survey  made  upon  the  re- 


quest of  the  Attorney  General  that  the  to- 
tal number  of  persons  of  any  race  or  color 
who  are  registered  to  vote  In  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  Is  less  than  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  number  of  all  persons  of 
such  race  or  color  of  voting  age  residing  in 
such  State  or  political  subdivision. 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus under  this  subsection  or  under  section 
6  shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
( 1 )  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write,  un- 
derstand, or  interpret  any  matter,  (2) 
demonstrate  any  education  achievement  or 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove  his 
qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  registered 
voters  or  members  of  any  other  class. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  be  determined 
to  have  engaged  in  the  use  of  tests  or  de- 
vices for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
if  ( 1 )  incidents  of  such  have  been  limited  in 
number  and  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 
tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action,  (2) 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents  has 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  their  recurrence  In  the 
future. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division   with    respect    to    which    the    pro- 
hibitions  set  forth  in  section  4(a)    are  in 
effect  shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any 
voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting, 
or    standard,    practice,    or    procedure    with 
respect  to  voting  different  from  that  in  force 
or  effect  on  November  1,  1964,  such  State  or 
subdivision  may  institute  an  action  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
such    qualification,    prerequisite,    standard, 
practice,  or  procedTire  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose or  wlU  not  have  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  and  unless  and  until  the  cotirt 
enters  such   Judgment  no   person   shall   be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  unless  such  quali- 
fication, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedxu-e  has  been  submitted  by  the  chief 
legal  officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
such  State  or  subdivision  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  has  not  in- 
terposed an  objection  within  sixty  days  after 
such  submission.    Neither  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's failure  to  object  nor  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment entered  under  this  section  shall  bar  a 
subsequent  action  to  enjoin  enforcement  of 
such    qualification,    prerequisite,    standard, 
practice,  or  procedure.    Such  an  action  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  (a)  that  a  court  has  authorized 
the  appointment  of  examiners  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3(a);  or  (b)  un- 
less a  declaratory  judgment  has  been  rendered 
under  section  4(a),  with  respect  to  any  po- 
litical subdivision  named  in,  or  included 
within  the  scope  of  determinations  made 
under  section  4(b)  that  (1)  he  has  received 
complaints  in  writing  from  20  or  more  resi- 
dents of  such  political  subdivision  al- 
leging that  they  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  under  color  of  law  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  and  that  he  believes  such  com- 
plaints to  be  meritorious,  or  (2)  that  In  his 
Judgment  (considering,  among  other  factors, 
whether  the  ratio  of  nonwhlte  persons  to 
white  persons  registered  to  vote  within  such 
subdivision  appears  to  him  to  be  fairly  at- 
tributable   to    violations    of    the    fifteenth 


amendment) ,  the  appointment  of  examiners 
is  othervrise  necessary  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  shall  appoint  as  many 
examiners,  who  shaU  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable be  residents  of  such  State,  In  such  sub- 
division as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  pre- 
pare and  maintain,  by  examining  applicants 
pursuant  to  section  7,  lists  of  persons  eligible 
to  vote  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  elections. 
Such  examiners,  hearing  officers  provided  for 
in  section  8(a).  and  other  persons  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
the    provisions    and   purposes    of    this    Act 
shall  be  appointed,  compensated,  and  sep- 
arated without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  statute  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  service  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  any  statute  administered   by  the 
Civil   Service   Commission,   except   the   pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1939,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181).  prohibit- 
ing partisan  political  activity:  Provided,  that 
the  Commission  is  authorized,  after  consult- 
ing the  head  of  the  appropriate  department 
or  agency,  to  designate  suitable  persons  in 
the  official  service  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  consent,   to  serve   in  these   positions. 
Examiners   and   hearing   officers   shall  have 
the  power  to  administer  oaths. 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  examiners  for  each  politi- 
cal subdivision  shall,  at  such  places  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regxilft- 
tlon  designate,  examine  applicants  concern- 
ing their  qualifications  for  voting.  An  ap- 
plication to  an  examiner  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  provided  by  section  8(b)  and  In 
addition  shall  contain  allegations  (1)  that 
the  applicant  is  not  registered  to  vote,  and 
(2)  that,  within  ninety  days  preceding  his 
application,  he  has  been  denied  under  color 
of  law  the  opportunity  to  register  or  to  vote 
or  has  been  found  not  qualified  to  vote  by  a 
person  acting  under  color  of  law:  Provided, 
That  the  requirement  of  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)   Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds, 
in    accordance    with    instructions    received 
under  section  8(b).  to  have  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  by  State  law  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  promptly  be  placed  on 
a    list    of    eligible    voters.      A    challenge    to 
such   listing   may   be    made    in   accordance 
with  section  8(a)  and  shall  not  be  the  basis 
for  a  prosecution  under  section  11  of  this 
Act.    The  examiner  shall  certify  and  trans- 
mit such  list,  and  any  supplements  as  ap- 
propriate, at  least  once  a  month  to  the  of- 
fices   of    the    appropriate    election    officials, 
with   copies   to   the   Attorney   General   and 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  and  any 
such  lists  and  supplements  thereto  trans- 
mitted during  the  month  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  beginning  on  the  last 
business    day    of    the    month    and    on    the 
forty-fifth  day  prior  to  any  election.     The 
appropriate   State   or   local    election   official 
shall  place  such  names  on  the  official  voting 
list.    Any  person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
examiner's  list  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed 
to  vote  in  the  election  district  of  his  resi- 
dence unless  and  until  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion  officials  shall   have   been   notified   that 
such  person  has  been  removed  from  the  ex- 
aminer's list  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d) :  Provided.  That  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  any  election  by  virtue  of 
this  Act  unless  his  name  shall  have  been 
certified   and   transmitted   by   the  examiner 
to    the    offices    of    the    appropriate    election 
officials  at  least  forty-five  days  prior  to  such 
election. 

(c)  The  examiner  shall  issue  to  each  per- 
son whose  name  appears  on  the  examiner's 
list  a  certificate  evidencing  his  eligibility  to 
vote. 

(d)  A  person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
examiner's  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom 
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by  an  examiner  If  (1)  such  person  has  been 
successfully  challenged  In  accordance  with 
the  procedvire  prescribed  In  section  8.  or  (2) 
he  has  been  determined  by  an  examiner  to 
have  lost  his  eligibility  to  vote  under  State 
law  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  challenge  to«  listing  on  an 
eligibility  list  prepared  by  an  examiner  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  hearing  officer 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  under  such  rules  as 
the  Commission  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Such  challenge  shall  be  entertained  only  if 
filed  at  siich  office  within  the  State  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
designate  within  ten  days  after  the  listing 
of  the  challenged  person  is  made  available 
lor  public  inspection,  and  if  supported  (1) 
by  tlie  affidavit  of  at  least  two  persons  having 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  constituting 
grounds  for  the  challenge,  and  (2)  a  certifi- 
cation that  a  copy  of  the  challenge  and 
affidavits  have  been  served  by  mall  or  in  per- 
son upon  the  person  challenged  at  his  place 
of  residence  set  out  In  the  appUcntlon.  Such 
challenge  shall  be  detemilned  within  fifteen 
days  after  it  has  been  filed.  A  petition  for 
review  of  the  decision  of  the  hearing  officer 
may  be  filed  In  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circiilt  in  which  the  person 
challenged  resides  within  fifteen  days  after 
service  of  such  decision  by  m.iil  on  the  mov- 
*ing  party,  but  no  decision  of  a  hearing  officer 
shall  be  overturned  unless  clearly  erroneous. 
Any  person  listed  shall  be  entitled  and 
Allowed  to  vote  pending  final  determination 
by  the  hearing  officer  and  by  the  court. 

(b)  The  times,  places,  and  procedures  and 
form  for  application  and  listing  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  removals  from  the  eligibility  lists 
shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Commission  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  Instruct  examin- 
ers concerning  applicable  State  law  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
qualifications  required  for  listing,  and  (2) 
loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  applicant  or 
the  challenger,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  require  by  subpena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  dociunentary  evidence 
relating  to  any  matter  pending  before  it  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  section.  In  a  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena, 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  Is  domi- 
ciled or  transacts  business,  or  has  appointed 
an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of  process, 
upon  application  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commission  or 
a  hearing  officer,  there  to  produce  pertinent, 
relevant,  and  nonprivileged  evidence  if  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  Investigation;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  said  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  view  of  evidence  presented 
to  the  Congress  that  the  constitutional  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  St.vtes  to  vote  is  de- 
nied or  abridged  in  some  States  by  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  cf  voting  in  State  or  local  elections 
and  to  assure  that  such  right  is  not  denied 
or  abridged  In  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  forthwith  instl- 
tiite  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  actions 
for  declaratory  judgment  or  injunctive  relief 
against  the  enforcement  or  any  poll  tax.  or 
other  tax  or  paj-ment.  which,  as  a  condition 
of  voting  in  State  or  local  elections,  has  the 


purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote. 

(b)  The  district  coxirta  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  such  actions 
which  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  judges  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2234  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  to 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  participate  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
receives  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  any 
election  a  complaint  In  writing  signed  by 
twenty  or  more  persons  of  voting  age  who  are 
residents  of  a  political  subdivision  alleging 
that  persons  who  have  been  listed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  7  have  not 
been  placed  ujxjn  the  official  voting  lists  by 
the  appropriate  local  or  State  election  officials 
he  shall  Institute  an  action  to  require  that 
such  persons  be  placed  on  the  official  voting 
lists  and  be  permitted  to  vote.  Such  action 
shall  be  tiled  in  the  appropriate  district  court 
which  shall  have  jurisdiction  thereof  and 
xipon  request  of  the  Attorney  General  shall 
be  determined  by  a  court  of  three  judges 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2284  of  Title  28.  United  States  Code.  The 
relief  In  such  action  shall,  upon  request  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Include  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  court  of  such  persons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  observe,  at  such  places  as  the 
court  may  order,  whether  persons  entitled  to 
vote  are  permitted  to  vote  and  have  their 
votes  counted  and  the  court  may  In  Its  dis- 
cretion Impound  all  ballots  cast  In  such 
election  until  such  time  as  all  persons  whom 
the  court  has  ordered  permitted  to  vote, 
and  who  are  refused  or  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  election  day  or  the  day  following.  The 
remedy  provided  by  this  section  shall  not 
precUide  any  other  remedy  available  under 
State  or  Federal  law. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  acting  under  color  of 
law  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  to  vote  any 
person  who  Is  entitled  to  vote  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  or  fall  or  refuse  to  count 
such  person's  vote. 

(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  Intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  from  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote  or  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  Intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce  any  person  from  exercising  any 
powers  or  duties  under  section  3(a),  6,  8,  10, 
or  12(e). 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Whoever  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive  any 
person  of  any  right  secured  by  section  2,  3, 
4.  5.  7,  9.  or  10  or  who  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  violate  section  11,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b>  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  in  a  political  subdivision  in  which 
an  examiner  has  been  appointed  (1)  fraudu- 
lently destroys,  defaces,  mutilates,  or  other- 
wi^  alters  the  marking  of  a  paper  ballot  cast 
in  such  election,  or  (2)  fraudulently  alters 
nr.y  record  of  voting  In  such  election  made 
by  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  Imprisoned 
net  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  willf'.illy  and  knowingly  interferes 
with  any  right  secured  by  section  2.  3.  4.  5, 
7.  9.  10.  or  11  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  mere  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  any  per.«;on  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  prohibited  by  section  2.  3.  4,  5,  7, 
10,  11,  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 


Attorney  General  may  Institute  for  the 
United  Statee,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  acticm  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
eluding  an  application  for  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  Including  an  order  directed 
to  the  State  and  State  or  local  election  offi- 
cials to  require  them  (1)  to  permit  persons 
listed  under  this  Act  to  vote  and  (2)  to 
count  such  votes. 

(e)  Whenever  In  any  political  subdivision 
in  which  there  are  examiners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  any  persons  allege  to  such 
an  examiner  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding 
(11  their  listing  under  this  Act  or  registra- 
tion by  an  appropriate  election  official  and 
(2)  their  eligibility  to  vote,  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  vote  in  such  election,  the 
examiner  shall  forthwith  notify  the  United 
States  attorney  lor  the  judicial  district  If 
such  allegations  In  his  opinion  appear  to 
be  well  founded.  Upon  receipt  of  such  noti- 
fication, the  United  States  attorney  may 
not  later  than  seventy-two  hours  after  the 
closing  of  the  polls  file  with  the  district 
court  an  application  for  an  order  providing 
for  the  casting  or  counting  of  the  ballots  ol 
such  persons  and  requiring  the  Inclusion 
of  their  votes  In  the  total  vote  before  the 
results  of  such  election  shall  be  deemed 
final  and  any  force  or  effect  given  thereto. 
The  district  court  shall  hear  and  determine 
sucli  matters  Immediately  after  the  filing  of 
such  application.  The  remedy  provided  in 
this  subsection  shall  not  preclude  any  remedy 
available  under  State  or  Federal  law. 

(f)  The  district  courts  ol  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard  to 
whether  a  person  asserting  rights  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  or  other  remedies 
that  mny  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  ter- 
minated In  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State  (a)  with  respect  to  examiners  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (b)  of  section  6 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  notifies  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  (1)  that  all  persons 
listed  by  the  examiner  for  such  subdivision 
have  been  placed  on  the  appropriate  voting 
registration  roll,  (2)  that  there  is  no  longer 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  persons  will 
be  deprived  of  or  denied  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  in  such  subdi- 
vision; and  (b),  with  resF>cct  to  examiners 
appointed  pursuant  to  section  3(a),  upon 
order  of  the  authorizing  court.  A  political 
subdivision  may  petition  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  termination  of  listing  procedures 
under  clause  (a) . 

Sec.  14.  (a)  All  cases  of  criminal  con- 
tempt arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  governed  by  section  151  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957   (42  U.S.C.  1955). 

(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  court  of 
appeals  in  any  proceeding  under  section  8 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  any  declara- 
tory judgment  pursuant  to  section  4  or 
any  restraining  order  or  temporary  or  per- 
manent injunction  against  the  execution  or 
enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
The  right  to  intervene  in  any  action  brought 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  States, 
politicul  subdivisions,  and  their  appropriate 
officials. 

(c)(1)  The  term  "vote"  shall  include  all 
action  noce.ss;u-y  to  make  a  vote  effective  in 
any  primary,  special,  or  general  election.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  registration,  list- 
ing pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  other  action 
required  by  luw  prerequisite  to  voting,  cast- 
ing a  ballot,  and  having  such  ballot  counted 
and  included  in  the  appropriate  totals  of 
votes  cast  with  respect  to  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  and  propositions  for  which  votes  are 
received  In  an  election. 
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(2)  The  term  "political  subdivision"  shall 
mean  any  county  or  parish,  eicept  that 
where  registration  for  voting  Is  not  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  a  county  or 
parish,  the  term  shall  Include  any  other 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  conducts  regis- 
tration for  voting. 

(d)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives 
false  Information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or 
period  of  residence  in  the  voting  district  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to 
register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his 
false  registration  or  illegal  voting,  or  pays 
or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment  either  for 
registration  or  for  voting  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  provision  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  elections  held  for  the  selection  of  presi- 
dential electors.  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  Members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  not  similarly  sitirated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquii-y? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  substitute  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
desk  is  a  substitute  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  nov  pending 
substitute  to  the  committee  substitute  is 
an  amendment  in  the  first  degree.  Is 
that  con-ect? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  substitute  is  an  amendment  in 
the  first  degree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  short  time  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ErvinI  withdrew  an  amend- 
ment that  he  had  pending  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute.  If  that  amendment 
had  remained  pending  for  debate,  am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  that  amend- 
ment would  have  been  in  the  first  degree 
and  could  have  been  amended  before 
action  were  taken  on  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct — in  one  further  degree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  LMr. 
ErvinI  should  now  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  now  pending  second 
substitute,  that  would  be  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  not  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  be- 
cause another  amendment  thereto  would 
be  an  amendment  in  the  third  degree, 
and  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  only  thing  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  could  do,  before  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  amend- 
ment that  he  proposes  to  offer  next  Mon- 
day, as  he  indicated,  would  be  to  modify 
his  own  amendment  before  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered.    Is  that  conect? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  It  is  im.possible  to  hear. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talking  and 
walking  around  while  this  important 
subject  is  being  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield?    If  so,  to  whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  very  clearly 
stated  the  case.  Insofar  as  possible,  we 
have  sought  to  preserve  the  text  in  all 
sections  of  the  bill  that  was  first  offered 
as  it  came  to  the  Senate  from  the  com- 
mittee before  the  deadline  on  April  9. 
We  were  careful  to  preserve  that  lan- 
guage so  that  it  could  not  be  said  that 
we  were  coming  here  with  an  entirely 
new  bill. 

However,  there  were  provisions  con- 
cerning which  deep  conviction  reposed 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  come  with- 
in that  orbit  of  conviction.  That  con- 
cern related,  first,  to  the  poll  tax;  sec- 
ond, with  respect  to  making  clear  the 
real  objective  of  the  bill;  third,  with 
respect  to  the  cleansing  provision.  Those 
are  the  major  items  as  to  which  modifi- 
cations have  been  made. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
we  hope  that  the  subject  of  the  poll  tax, 
without  actually  being  resolved  in  the 
Senate,  and  leaving  it  in  the  status  which 
it  presently  enjoys,  will  finally  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  with  as  much  dispatch 
as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  declaratory  judgment.  Then  we  shall 
know,  notwithstanding  the  recent  deci- 
sion— in  fact,  this  week — in  the  Virginia 
case,  and  notwithstanding  the  dicta  in 
that  case,  where  we  stand  on  the  subject 
of  the  poll  tax. 

I  was  afraid  an  impression  might  go 
abroad  that  there  was  something  puni- 
tive about  the  bill  and  that  we  were  miss- 
ing the  objective  of  trying  to  secure  the 
voting  rights  of  people.  That  was  the 
reason  for  section  10,  verifying  and  sim- 
plifying it,  and  going  to  the  heart  of 
the  subject. 

Finally,  there  was  the  so-called  cleans- 
ing provision  in  section  4. 

Those  items  constitute  the  real  im- 
provements in  the  bill.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  when  we  resume  explanation  and 
discussion,  not  merely  today,  but  in  the 
next  week,  we  can  move  apace  and  finally 
get  the  bill  out  of  the  Senate  and  on  the 
way  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

TRreUTE  TO  CORNELIUS  B.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other  thing 
to  say.  Today  will  terminate  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  the  ablest  young  lawyers 
I  have  ever  known.  He  has  worked  in- 
defatigably  on  the  bill.  He  is  on  my 
staff  and  is  assigned  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  has  been  with  me  for 
quite  some  time.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  large  law  firms  in  Chi- 
cago, and  has  an  intmiense  aptitude  for 
drafting   proposed    legislation    and   for 


seeing  to  those  abstruse  things  that  so 
often  concern  us.  I  wish  to  note  for  the 
Record  that  I  am  distressed  and  sorry. 
I  shall  miss  Neal  Kermedy — his  real 
name  is  Cornelius  Kennedy — but  he  has 
been  summoned  to  higher  responsibili- 
ties, and  I  believe  far  greater  remunera- 
tion than  we  can  give  him  in  the  Con- 
gress out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  or  out 
of  our  contingent  fund. 

I  salute  him.  I  bid  him  hail  and  fare- 
well as  he  undertakes  his  new  duties.  I 
shall  be  sorry  indeed  to  lose  you,  Neal, 
but  I  am  glad  that  you  will  remain  in 
these  parts  because  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity informally  to  tap  your  wisdom 
and  your  ability  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  E>el aware,  I  should  like  to  join, 
without  hesitation  and  wholeheartedly, 
in  the  fine  things  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  had  to  say  about  Neal 
Kennedy.  I  have  watched  him  at  first- 
hand work  with  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Democratic  policy  committee.  I 
have  very  high  admiration  for  him  and 
his  ability.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
his  integrity  and  his  forthrightness.  We 
shall  miss  him  because  of  his  wise  coun- 
sel, his  sage  advice,  and  the  good  sense 
which  he  brought  to  the  deliberations  on 
many  bills  in  which  both  sides  were 
engaged. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for  in- 
cluding as  a  part  of  the  substitute  bill 
the  amendment  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved unanimously  yesterday,  the  pur- 
pose of  ^hich  was  to  provide  a  formula 
for  cleaner  elections.  However,  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  following  question : 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  amendment 
as  it  is  included  in  the  substitute  bill  is 
in  exactly  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 
it  was  approved  as  a  part  of  the  pending 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.    Exactly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

In  conclusion,  I  join  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in  paying 
respects  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  retiring. 
He  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  draft- 
ing the  clean  election  amendment  and  in 
developing  the  background  material  to 
support  it  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  Williams 
amendment  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  yesterday  by  the  Senate  and 
which  likewise  appears  as  a  part  of  the 
substitute  bill  followed  by  a  brief  state- 
ment which  I  have  made  in  explanation 
of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CLEAN  ELECTION  AMENDMENT 

Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives  false 
information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or  period 
of  residence  in  the  voting  district  for  the 
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purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to 
register  or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another 
Individual  for  the  ptirpose  of  encouraging 
his  false  registration  or  illegal  voting,  or  pays 
or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment  either 
lor  registration  or  for  voting  shall  be  fined 
nut  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Provided,  however.  That  this  provision  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  elections  held  for  the 
selection  of  presidential  electors.  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Members 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  explanation  of  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

This  amendment  is  applicable  in  every  na- 
tional election  wherein  there  appears  on  the 
ballot  the  name  of  a  candidate  for  presiden- 
tial elector.  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  or 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  also  applicable  to  the  registration  and 
voting  in  any  primary  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  national  candidates. 

The  amendment  Is  in  two  parts:  First,  it 
places  more  stringent  penalties  upon  any 
person  who  knowingly  or  willfully  gives  false 
information  as  to  his  name  or  address  or 
period  of  residence  in  the  voting  district 
for  the  purpose  of  establisliing  his  eligibility 
to  register  or  vote. 

It  likewise  places  the  same  penalties  upon 
any  other  individual  who  consi>irss  with  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  encoiu-aging  his  false 
registration  or  illegal  voting. 

Second,  it  places  more  stringent  penalties 
upon  anyone  who  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  who 
accepts  payment  either  for  registration  or  for 
voting. 

The  penalties  \mder  this  amendment  are 
not  applicable  in  local  elections  such  as 
school  board.s,  city  councils,  etc.,  when  such 
elections  are  held  separately  from  national 
elections;  however,  in  those  cases  where 
candidates  for  local  office  appear  on  the  same 
ballot  as  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Congress  or 
Senate  or  presidential  electors,  then  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment.  ■• 

Simply  stated,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  stop  fraudulent  registrations  and 
vote  buying  in  any  election  involving  na- 
tional candidates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  substitute 
bill  today  was  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Record  so  that  all  Senators,  regardless 
of  their  position  on  this  most  important 
subject,  would  at  least  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  it  in  some  detail  over  the 
weekend. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  remarks  just  made  by  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  are  responsive 
to  the  question  I  was  about  to  ask.  All 
of  us  appreciate  the  effort  and  the  con- 
cern evidenced  during  the  past  days 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader.  As  the  majority  leader  said, 
the  introduction  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute today  will  give  those  of  us  who 
did  not  participate  in  the  development 
of  it  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  It  re- 
flects again  the  desire  which  is  shared 
by  all  of  us  to  insure  that  this  time, 
when  we  pass  the  voting  rights  bill,  we 
shrll  be  able  with  conviction  to  say  that 
v.e  have  responded  to  the  request  of  the 
President  and  to  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica;  namely,  that  all  citizens  qualified 


to  vote  in  this  country  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote, .  and  all  who  seek  to  register 
freely  may  register.  That  is  the  goal. 
Short  of  it.  none  of  us  should  undertake 
to  make  any  claim  with  respect  to  our 
end  product.  If  we  fail  to  achieve  that 
goal,  we  shall  have  failed  in  a  very 
serious  responsibility.  If  we  achieve  it, 
history's  verdict  on  us  will  be  reasonably 
gentle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  in  my  opinion,  have 
performed  a  great  and  unselfish  service. 
They  have  worked  hard  on  the  bill. 
They  have  made  contributions.  We 
have  at  all  times  tried  to  keep  those  fac- 
tors in  mind.  We  did  not  consult  with 
them  in  drawing  up  the  substitute,  which 
will  be  before  the  Senate  shortly,  but  I 
assure  them,  on  my  own  initiative,  that 
their  views  were  kept  fully  in  mind,  and 
that,  as  far  as  the  leadership  was  con- 
cerned, we  depended  quite  heavily  on  the 
advice  and  the  judgment  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  who,  of 
course,  is  quite  knowledgeable  in  this 
particular  field,  among  others. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  It  was  diflB- 
cult  for  some  of  us  to  hear  the  rulings 
of  the  Chair  in  response  to  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiries  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderL 
If  I  correctly  understood  the  rulings  of 
the  Chair,  while  the  substitute  is  before 
the  Senate,  provided  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered,  amendments  can 
be  offered  to  the  substitute. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  will  not  be  dealt 
with  in  such  manner  that  amendments 
to  it  will  be  precluded  too  soon.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  al- 
ways voted  for  evei-y  bill  to  insure  voting 
rights,  even  though  he  did  not  vote  for 
the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  of  last  year. 
He  is  a  cosponsor  of  and  intends  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  he 
is  willing  to  vote  for  the  elimination  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
in  State  and  local  elections. 

But  there  is  one  point  upon  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  deeply 
troubled.  What  the  substitute  provides, 
v.e  cannot  know  until  we  study  it  more 
carefully;  but  the  original  bill  provides 
that  in  States  where  it  is  found  or  in- 
dicated that  literacy  tests  are  being  used 
to  prevent  re.gistration  and  voting  by 
Negroes,  the  literacy  tests  in  those  par- 
ticular areas  would  be  abolished.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  could  vote 
for  the  suspension  of  such  tests  for  a 
pciicd  of  time  or  could  vote  for  the  sub- 
stitution for  a  period,  of  a  certain  grade 
attained  iii  school.  But  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  extremely  re- 
luctant to  vote  for  a  bill  which  would 
permanently  abolish  a  hteracy  test  any- 
where in  the  Nation.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  sad  day  if  Congress  turned  its  face 
against  literacy  tests  in  those  States 
which  choo.se  to  have  them,  because  the 


future  of  the  Retmblic  depends  largely 
on  the  literacy  gnd  the  intelligence  of 
Its  electorate. 

I  hope  that  this  point  will  be  made 
clear.  If  the  period  is  not  made  tempo- 
rary, and  if  the  bill  is  to  be  voted  upon, 
I  still  would  be  compelled  to  vote  for  the 
bill.  But  I  am  sincerely  concerned  that 
the  bill  shall  contain  such  a  provision,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  said  that  because  the 
administration  of  literacy  tests  has  been 
used  in  a  discriminatory  manner,  or  is 
alleged  to  have  been  so  used  in  certain 
States,  Congress  has  undertaken  to  abol- 
ish a  literacy  test  anywhere.  I  believe 
that  literacy  tests  as  such,  properly  ad- 
ministered, should  be  encouraged,  not 
discouraged. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment  and 
to  vote  on  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  HamF>shire  is  correct.  The  key  word 
is  "suspension,"  not  "permanency." 

Mr.  COTTON.     It  is  "suspension"? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  greatly  reassuied. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciaiy  who  attended,  along 
with  many  other  Senators,  the  many 
meetings  that  were  held;  who  considered 
the  testimony  that  was  given  before  the 
full  committee ;  and  who  attended  all  the 
committee  hearings  and  considered  a 
number  of  amendments  that  were  offered 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  their  attentiveness  to  many 
of  the  questions  surrounding  the  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  in  committee. 
I  am  thinking  especially  in  terms  of  the 
amendment  that  I  introduced  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax.  The  Judiciary  Conamittce 
also  considered  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  establish- 
ing the  60  percent  of  eligible  citizens  reg- 
istered provision  as  a  basis  for  a  State 
or  subdivision  to  seek  a  declai'atoiT  judg- 
ment, and  a  number  of  us  indicated  our 
opposition  to  it  at  the  time.  We  arc  now 
encouraged  by  the  elimination  of  that 
particular  provision. 

Although  I  speak  for  myself,  many  of 
us  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  concerned 
about  whether  the  additional  substitute 
language  that  has  been  brought  into  the 
new  provision  will  truly  meet  the  pui-pose 
and  the  need  that  many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  in  the  area  of  voting  rights. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  joint  leader- 
ship has  concerned  itself  with  the  sensi- 
tive question  of  providing  poll  watchers 
in  areas  where  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency 
and  a  sense  of  necessity.  I,  for  one.  shall 
reserve  judgment  on  that  part  of  the 
joint  statement  and  substitute  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  concerning  the  poll 
tax  provision. 

I.  too,  desire  to  have  this  legislation 
contain  a  poll  tax  provision  that  is  con- 
stitutional. I  personally  feel  that  the 
abolition  by  the  Congress  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  precondition  to  voting  is  constitu- 
tional. I  know  that  a  number  of  persons 
who  have   concerned    themselves  in  a 
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study  of  this  question  support  this  posi- 
tion. 

I  feel,  as  well,  that  Congress  must  act 
responsibly  and  must  work  its  will. 
There  is  no  purpose  in  leaving  this  is- 
sue to  the  SupreAe  Court  rather  than 
seeking  an  act  of  Congress  if  admittedly 
the  congressional  finding  is  to  the  effect 
that  we  believe,  in  1965,  that  poll  taxes 
have  the  effect  of  discriminating  against 
many  citizens  and  depriving  them  of 
their  constitutional  rights. 

So  I  shall  study  the  new  language. 
We  have  net  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view it  at  leneth.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  act  responsibly  and  that 
we  achieve  the  purposes  outlined  by  the 
President  in  passing  an  effective,  efficient 
bill.  A  bill  that  will  guarantee  the  right 
to  vote  to  all  qualified  Americans. 

I  join  in  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
leadership  in  this  undertaking;  but  I 
think  all  of  us,  as  the  substitute  measure 
comes  before  the  Senate  this  afternoon, 
desire  that  it  be  given  careful  study. 

I  add  my  voice  in  support  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  by  saying  that  all  of  us 
should  read  and  deliberate  upon  this 
proposal  over  the  weekend,  so  that  when 
we  speak  on  the  measure  next  week — and 
I  feel  that  many  of  us  will— we  shall  be 
better  able  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
in  a  sensible  and  rational  way  in  consid- 
ering these  questions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  has  looked  at  this 
proposal  in  his  usual,  understanding  way. 

One  reason  why  the  substitute  was 
submitted  today  was  to  give  all  Sena- 
tors— those  who  favor,  those  who  are  op- 
posed, and  those  who  are  somewhere  in 
between — an  opportunity  to  study  over 
the  weekend  exactly  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  substitute  which  will 
shortly  come  before  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  has  completed  its  business  today, 
it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  much 
in  the  way  of  discussion  this  afternoon. 
Certainly,  no  action  will  be  taken  which 
would  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form 
jeopardize  the  rights  of  any  Senator.  I 
wanted  Senators  to  have  that  assurance. 


VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1965 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  why 
is  it  that  the  Senate  cannot  reaffirm  its 
support  of  the  right  to  vote  without  do- 
ing violence  to  the  Constitution? 


Why  Is  it  that  the  Senate  cannot  say 
to  the  proponents  of  the  so-called  voting 
rights  bill  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
Is  opposed  to  the  exercise  by  any  citizen 
of  his  constitutional  right  to  vote,  but  in 
swearing  to  uphold  the  provisions  of  the 
15th  amendment,  we  took  an  oath  to  up- 
hold and  abide  by  all  of  the  Constitution? 
Why  is  it  that  the  Senate  does  not  say 
to  the  marchers  and  the  demonstrators 
who  are  bent  on  terrorizing  entire  cities 
and  States  that  we  believe  that  whenever 
and  wherever  voter  discrimination  exists, 
it  should  be  eliminated,  but  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong  way  to  go  about  end- 
ing such  discrimination,  just  as  there  is 
a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  imder  our 
system  of  government  to  correct  all  evils? 
Why  Is  it  that  the  Senate  does  not  say 
to  the  hordes  who  go  about  the  country 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
creating  discord  and  strife  and  driving 
our  people  apart,  that  the  Senate,  even 
though  it  is  in  sympathy  with  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  voter  discrimination,  we 
cannot  condone  the  means  being  em- 
ployed to  achieve  this  end? 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  gone  on 
record  and  let  it  be  known  to  the  entire 
Nation  that  the  Senate  does  not  look 
with  favor  upon  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order, wherever  it  may  occur,  whatever 
form  it  may  take,  or  however  worthy  the 
cause  may  seem  to  be? 

Why  is  it  that  the  Senate  will  not  say 
to  each  and  every  one  now  clamoring  for 
the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill  that  we 
stand  with  them  in  seeking  to  secure  the 
right  to  vote  for  all  American  citizens, 
but  we  should  not  and  we  must  not  be 
stampeded  into  taking  action  that  is  as 
unwarranted  as  it  is  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional? 

Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  reject  the 
philosophy  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means? 

I  can  tell  you  why,  Mr.  President. 
The  Senate  will  not  stand  up  against  this 
onslaught  against  the  Constitution  and 
will  not  rise  up  in  angry  protest  against 
legislation  that  is  shocking  to  all  fair- 
minded  men,  because  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  whipped  into  an  emo- 
tional frenzy  that  has  overwhelmed  all 
reason. 

The  people  have  blood  in  their  eyes. 
They  have  been  wrongfully  provoked 
into  this  state  of  mind  by  the  unlawful 
actions  of  those  who  have  set  themselves 
up  as  judge,  jury,  and  executioner  of 
their  fellowmen.  The  people  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  succumb  to  the  idea 
that  citizens  of  this  country  can  dis- 
obey any  law  with  which  they  disagree, 
and  that  they  can  scorn  any  authority 
which  does  not  perform  its  duty  the  way 
they  think  it  should — any  authority,  Mr. 
President,  from  city,  county,  or  State  of- 
ficials on  up  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Those  who  have  put  themselves  above 
the  law.  who  resort  to  mob  action  in- 
stead of  employing  legal  and  civilized 
methods  to  resolve  differences  and  ex- 
press discontent,  know  no  authority  but 
their  own  and  have  no  respect  for  any 
law  which  does  not  suit  their  purposes. 

The  mob  then  is  virtually  in  control  in 
many  areas  of  our  great  Nation.  The 
mob  was  in  control  in  Selma.  Ala.    So 


unmindful  of  the  principles  of  law  and 
order  have  many,  many  people  of  this 
country  become  that  the  mob  in  Selma, 
Ala.,  was  able  to  attract  to  its  ranks 
many  notable  personages,  including  lead- 
ing educators,  respected  members  of  the 
clergy,  political  figures,  and  even  emis- 
saries of  that  great  mecca  of  morality, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  for  the  future  of 
law  and  order  in  this  country,  for  if  we 
can  accept  the  word  of  the  mol3,  we  have 
seen  only  the  beginning. 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  was  written  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  subse- 
quently modified  in  corrunittee  by  certain 
Members  of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  we 
witnessed  the  seventh  edition  of  this  bill 
which  has  been  proposed,  as  a  substitute 
by  the  distinguished  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders.  There  were  five  versions 
of  the  bill  before  it  ever  went  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  will  was 
rewritten,  thus  making  the  sixth  version 
of  the  bill.  It  has  now  been  rewritten 
again,  and  this  is  the  seventh  version,  f 
In  that  connection,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  peculiar  parliamentary  situation. 
The  Senate  normally  uses  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer,  consider,  and  discuss 
amendments  to  work  its  wisdom  on  any 
legislation  brought  before  this  body.  We 
now  have  a  substitute  to  a  bill  that  be- 
comes an  amendment  in  the  fii-st  degree, 
and  only  one  additional  amendment  can 
be  offered.  That  is  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
that  it  now  becomes  necessary  that  we 
use  great  w-isdom  in  preparing  amend- 
ments, because  they  can  be  amended 
only  by  the  author  of  the  particular 
amendment  himself.  It  is  therefore  vital 
that  great  wisdom  be  used  in  preparing 
an  amendment  to  consider  on  this  par- 
ticular substitute. 

I  submit  that  the  mob  in  the  street  is 
the  author  and  the  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Senate.  This  bill 
was  conceived  by  an  unholy  alliance  of 
lawless  mob  action  on  the  one  hand  and 
murder  and  mayhem  on  the  other. 

This  bill  was  coerced  into  being  by  in- 
sultmg  threats  such  as  that  uttered  by 
James  Forman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
militant  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee.  Forman  told  the  Nation 
in  no  unceitain  terms  what  he  demanded 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  quote 
from  Ms  remarks  in  Montgomeiy.  Ala., 
as  reported  in  the  press: 

If  those  crooks  in  the  VC'hite  House,  those 
crooks  in  the  Senate,  those  crooks  in  the 
House  don't  do  something,  we're  going  up 
there  to  Washington,  and  we're  going  to  stop 
traffic;  we're  going  to  stop  every  car,  every 
cab,  every  truck;  we're  going  to  show  them 
the  biggest  piece  of  civil  disobedience  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  there  be 
no  mistake,  let  me  state  to  the  Senate, 
to  all  the  Nation,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  that  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  denying  any  qualified 
citizen  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election. 

Mr.  President,  Georgia  has  one  of  the 
most  liberal  voting  laws  of  any  State  in 
the  Union.  Citizens  in  my  State  can 
register  and  vote  if  they  become  18  years 
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of  age  by  the  time  of  the  election.  That 
means  that  they  can  register  when  they 
are  17 '2  years  of  age.  The  only  require- 
ment is  that  they  not  be  convicted  felons, 
that  they  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  para- 
graph of  the  Constitution  in  English. 

That  is  a  very  simple,  reasonable  pre- 
requisite for  the  right  to  register.  Almost 
300,000  Negroes  are  registered  in  Geor- 
gia. Negroes  hold  virtually  every  kind 
of  political  office  in  the  State  legislature, 
counties,  and  county  school  boards.  I 
know  of  no  discrimination  in  the  right  to 
vote  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Just  as  I  am  opposed  to  voter  dis- 
crimination. I  am  likewise  opposed  to 
coercion,  threats,  intimidation,  lawless 
and  disorderly  conduct  in  pursuit  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

I  am  likewise  opposed  to  cowardly 
bombings,  shootings,  beatings,  or  any 
manner  of  vigilante  retaliation,  whatever 
the  provocation  may  be. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  departure  from 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  law  which 
is  the  foundation  and  bedrock  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  our  society. 

This  is  why,  Mr.  President.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  so-called  voting 
rights  bill. 

Because  it  goes  far  outside  the  law 
as  contained  in  the  Constitution. 

Because  it  flies  in  the  face  of  numerous 
decisions  rendered  by  the  Federal  courts, 
including  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

And  if  these  grounds  for  opposing  the 
bill  were  not  sufficient,  although  all  any- 
one need  do  is  look  at  the  law  to  see  that 
they  are.  I  am  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  S.  1564  for  these  additional,  over- 
powering reasons. 

It  is  not  needed. 

It  is  grossly  unjust  and  vindictive  in 
nature.  It  is  designed  not  to  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  but  to  in- 
flict severe  punishment  upon  certain 
carefully  selected  States. 

The  Congress  in  recent  years  has 
demonstrated  its  willingness  to  enact 
legislation  to  add  more  strength  to  the 
right  to  vote.  This  is  without  a  doubt 
the  best  protected  right  of  the  American 
people  today. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  16  civil 
and  criminal  statutes  relating  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  protection  of 
the  right  to  vote.  With  diligent  prosecu- 
tion and  the  facts  to  sustain  their  en- 
forcement, they  can  and  will  be  enforced 
in  any  couit  in  the  land. 

Included  among  these  laws  are  those 
which  were  placed  on  the  books  in  1957. 
1960.  and  only  last  year,  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Under  the  1957  act.  tlie  U.S.  Attorney 
General  was  given  power  to  file  suits  for 
the  Government  in  behalf  of  citizens 
claiming  a  deprivation  of  their  right  to 
vote,  to  take  action  to  prevent  the  in- 
timidation of  citizens  in  the  exercise  of 
their  right  of  franchise,  and  to  prosecute 
in  contempt  proceduies  when  court 
orders  are  disobeyed. 

Moreover,  the  1957  act  created  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  new  division 
whose  primary  responsibility  it  became 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  civil  rights 
cases. 


Only  2  years  later,  after  only  three 
suits  had  been  filed  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  under  the  new  law,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  1957  voting  act 
was  deemed  weak  and  ineffective. 

Then  came  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960.  which  pei-mitted  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  go  into  court  and  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  voting  referees 
whenever  he  finds  a  so-called  pattern  or 
practice  of  voting  discrimination.  Thus 
may  the  court,  whenever  it  sees  fit.  ap- 
poitit  Federal  agents  to  supplant  State 
registi-ars  and  to  register  persons  to  vote. 
Also,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Attorney  General  was  authorized  to 
impound  and  scrutinize  voting  registra- 
tion records — which  State  officials  are 
required  by  law  to  preserve — even  before 
he  had  any  evidence  of  alleged  voting 
discrimination.  Thus  may  the  Attorney 
General  go  on  fishing  exeditions,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  he  has  one  scintilla 
of  evidence  of  any  alleged  wrong-doing. 

With  weapons  such  as  these,  it  is  in- 
deed difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  ask  for  anything  more. 
But  again  in  response  to  the  mob  in  the 
street.  Congress  was  called  uE>on  to  pass 
new  so-called  Civil  Rights  legislation. 
We  were  again  told  that  the  statutes 
were  still  inadequate  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote.  We  were  told  that  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  would  bring  about  a  res- 
toration of  order  to  the  Nation  and  take 
the  problem  of  discrimination,  both  real 
and  imagined,  out  of  the  streets  and 
place  it  before  our  courts  of  law. 

The  Attorney  General  said  prosecu- 
tion under  existing  voting  rights  laws 
were  slow  arid  tedious.  So  the  Congress 
allowed  him  to  expedite  his  cases  by  se- 
curing the  apEKJintment  of  special,  three- 
judge  courts,  with  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Attorney  General  said  there  was 
much  chicanery  going  on  in  the  admin- 
istration of  literacy  tests  which  made 
prosecution  difficult.  So  the  Congress 
required  that  all  literacy  tests  must  be 
administered  on  a  unifoi-m  basis  and 
anyone  who  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  of  school  must  be  presumed  to  be 
literate,  and  thus  qualified  to  vote. 

Now,  less  than  a  year  since  the  enact- 
ment of  these  far-reaching  provisions, 
there  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  for  still  more 
voting  rights  legislation. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  on  what 
grounds  the  Attorney  General  bases  his 
claim  that  the  present  voting  laws  are 
still  too  cumbersome  or  totally  ineffec- 
tive. I  believe,  however,  that  It  is  appro- 
priate to  Inquire  how  he  has  attempted 
to  prosecute  under  the  laws  that  are  now 
at  his  disposal. 

According  to  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y,  a 
total  of  7 1  cases  have  been  filed  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and 
1964.  In  the  past  eight  years  then,  this 
averages  out  to  only  about  nine  voting 
cases  a  year.  And  only  one  suit  has  been 
filed  under  the  1964  act. 

Under  existing  law,  one  suit  could  be 
filed  in  Alabama,  or  in  Mississippi,  or  in 
any  other  State  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  decided  to  proceed,  and  every 
county    in    the   entire   State   could   be 


vouched  under  that  one  suit  and  all  cases 
could  be  determined  at  one  time. 

What  the  Attorney  General  desires 
and  what  is  pending  before  the  Senate,  is 
not  a  law  under  which  he  must  submit 
proof,  and  put  up  evidence,  in  a  court  of 
law  where  there  is  the  right  of  cross- 
examination  and  a  proceeding  with  due 
process. 

That  is  the  proper  way  to  try  a  lawsuit. 
That  is  the  way  to  prove  a  case,  with 
lawful  evidence  and  ^^itnesses.  What 
the  Attorney  General  desires  is  not  a 
'  law  under  which  he  must  go  into  court 
with  due  process.  What  the  Attoniey 
General  now  seeks  and  desires  is  a  law 
under  which  he  can  sign  Hitler-like  de- 
crees and  pi-oceed  under  these  decrees. 

It  is  a  sad  day  in  America  when  an 
official  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  United 
States  asks  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  invest  him  with  Hitler-like 
powers  whereby  he  can  avoid  the  courts, 
whereby  he  can  avoid  proof,  whereby  he 
can  avoid  evidence,  whereby  he  can  avoid 
decisions,  but  whereby  he  can  get  what 
he  desires  on  his  own  motion,  without 
proof,  without  evidence,  without  trial, 
without  juries,  or  without  judgment. 
Our  country  was  never  founded  for  such 
a  procedure  as  that. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  not  agree 
with  my  statement,  but  I  ask  it  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  It  is  not  the  At- 
torney General  that  is  making  the  deci- 
sion that  when  a  certain  combination  of 
circiunstances  is  established,  voting  ex- 
aminers may  be  sent  in  and  that  tests 
and  devices  may  be  suspended.  Under 
the  proposed  legislation  pending,  is  it 
not  true  that  it  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  is  making  the  deci- 
sion? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes;  but  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Senator,  who  is  an  able 
lawyer,  that  our  Constitution  prohibits 
bills  of  attainder;  and  in  this  particular 
case  they  would  be  called  bills  of  pain 
and  suffering,  because  they  do  not  con- 
vict for  treason.  It  says  that  it  shall 
convict  for  voting  rights  violations  only, 
and  after  several  effoi-ts  a  carefully  con- 
trived formula  has  been  worked  out 
which  relates  to  a  few  States  and  ex- 
cludes other  States. 

Mr.  HART.  This  is  the  basis  which 
gives  all  of  us  who  support  the  bill  con- 
fidence that  the  formula  is  prudent,  rea- 
sonable, and  appropriate.  That  the 
States  which  over  recent  years  have  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  difficulty  to  citizens 
securing  their  voting  rights  are  identi- 
fied by  the  formula.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  appropriateness  is  highlighted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Why  did  the  for- 
mula exclude  the  District  of  Columbia? 
It  did  not  poll  50  percent  of  the  vote  in 
the  last  election. 

Mr.  HART.  The  formula  is  one  which 
seeks  to  identify  areas  where  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  nonwhites.  a  high 
percentage  of  white  registration,  a  low 
voter  turnout,  and  the  existence  of  lit- 
eracy tests. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator 
wished  to  be  fair  about  it,  he  would  have 
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included  the  entire  country,  instead  of 
picking  out  target  States  initially  and 
then  designing  a  formula  to  cover  them. 

Mr.  HART.  The  bill  does  pick  out  the 
entire  countiy  wherever  disciimination 
is  practiced. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  de- 
signed the  fonnula  for  selected  targets. 
"  Mr.  HART.  This  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral denies.  Those  of  us  who  support 
the  bill  also  deny  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then  why  did  the 
Senator  first  include  a  county  In  Maine 
and  then  exclude  It?  Why  did  the  Sen- 
ator include  a  county  in  Nevada  and 
then  proceed  to  exclude  that  county? 

Mr.  HART.  We  added — as  an  addi- 
tional factor  to  make  the  formula  as  air- 
tight as  possible — the  requirement  that 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  population  be 
nonwhite.  We  are  satisfied,  as  the  At- 
torney General  is,  that  the  formula  is 
reasonable.  We  went  further  and  said 
that  in  the  event  there  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  the  court  may,  by  a  declaratory 
judgment,  find  that  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  as- 
sumes cei-tain  things  and  then  says  those 
areas  are  guilty.  The  Senator,  able  law- 
yer that  he  is,  knows  that  we  cannot 
assume  things  at  law,  that  we  must  prove 
them  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  fairminded 
court  and  jury. 

What  the  Senator  seeks  to  do  Is  to 
avoid  the  judicial  process  and  pass  a  law 
and  say,  "Do  it.  We  will  not  submit  any 
proof.  We  judge  you  guilty  without 
proof.  You  cannot  even  ask  for  A  par- 
don for  5  years."  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator's bill  would  do. 

Mr.  HART.  We  believe  that  the  rec- 
ord reflects  its  validity  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula.  We  consider  that 
the  fonnula,  when  applied,  will  clearly 
Identify  the  areas.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  described  them  in  gi-eat  detail. 

To  refer  earlier  to  a  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  a  great  amount 
of  time  will  be  spent  in  prosecuting  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  in  these  areas,  and 
then  having  succeeded 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  cases  can  be  consolidated 

Mr.  HART.  We  know  that  the  State 
legislatures  there  will,  in  effect,  upset  the 
overt  decision  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  the  Senator 
seeks  to  do  is  to  judge  certain  States 
guilty  without  proof,  without  any  evi- 
dence, without  any  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  without  any  opportunity  to  go 
into  court.  He  does  this  with  a  bill,  and 
then  he  states  that  we  caimot  even  go 
into  court  and  prove  that  we  are  not 
euilty  or  ask  for  a  pardon  for  5  years. 

The  Senator  knows  that  we  do  not  en- 
act such  laws  for  rapists,  murders,  felons, 
or  even  traitors,  all  of  whom  are  entitled 
to  be  heard  in  court. 

Mr.  HART.  The  presumption  is  that 
the  bill  establishes  and  r?flects  the  atti- 
tude of  Congress.  We  therefore  insist 
that  it  will  be  valid  in  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  courts  have 
held  that  we  cannot  enact  legislation 
based  on  presumption.  It  has  been  out- 
lawed. 

Mr.  HART.  AssuHiPtion.  Assump- 
tion.    Indeed,  we  know  us  Senators  and 


Representatives  that  in  making  a  pre- 
sumption, a  reasonable  legislative  for- 
mula being  applied  establishes  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  bill.  At  the  same 
time,  an  additioiial  step  is  provided  for 
escape  in  the  event  of  exception. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is 
satisfied  with  his  own  method  of  pro- 
cedme.  Adolf  Hitler  was  also  quite  sat- 
isfied with  his  method  of  procedure,  and 
so  was  Benito  Mussolini.  But.  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  seeks  to 
enact  laws  which  deny  sovereign  States 
the  right  to  be  heard,  and  deny  them  also 
the  right  even  to  prove  their  irmocence, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  are  tearing 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
asunder. 

I  am  tiuly  sui-prised  that  more  suits 
than  this  have  not  been  filed,  because 
according  to  the  Attorney  General's  own 
testimony,  voting  discrimination  is  so 
rampant  that  it  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace, not  only  to  the  Nation,  but  to  the 
whole  world. 

If  this  be  the  case,  Mr.  President,  then 
I  submit  that  the  office  of  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  has  spent  more  time 
drafting  new  voting  bills  than  it  has  in 
enforcing  laws  already  on  the  books. 

If  existing  laws  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote  are  not  working,  it  must  be  because 
they  have  not  been  put  to  work. 

Let  us  not  put  the  blame  on  imagined 
shortcomings  of  the  law.  Let  us  not  in- 
sult the  judicial  system  and  argue,  as  did 
the  Attorney  General,  that  our  courts 
are  not  able  to  cope  with  cases  of  voting 
discrimination.  Let  us  not  accuse  the 
Congress  of  being  slow  to  act. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  given  the 
Attorney  General  the  tools  with  which 
to  combat  voting  discrimination,  and  the 
courts  have  been  firm  in  prescribing 
strict  and  drastic  relief  whenever  the 
prosecution  showed  that  the  situation 
waiTanted  such  action. 

I  submit  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
yet  to  show  the  Congress  that  he  has 
fully  utilized  the  weapons  he  now  has. 

But  he  still  wants  more. 

If  we  continue  on  our  present  course, 
the  next  step  in  the  not-too-distant  fu- 
ture undoubtedly  will  be,  once  and  for 
all,  to  wrest  completely  from  the  States 
the  right  to  elect  their  Governors,  to  elect 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen,  their 
mayors,  city  councilmen,  and  county 
commissioners,  and  school  board  mem- 
bers, and  to  turn  this  power  over  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  it  applies  to  some  States,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  goes  a  long  way 
in  that  direction. 

Not  since  the  dark  and  evil  days  of 
Reconstruction  has  such  an  immoral  and 
vicious  bill  been  drawn  for  the  punish- 
ment of  carefully  selected  sovereign 
States. 

To  ask  the  Senate  to  accept  such  a 
measure  as  this  is  an  affront  to  the  dig- 
nity, integrity,  and  fairmindedness  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

It  reeks  of  unconstitutionality. 

On  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  and  ca- 
priciously contrived  formula,  the  bill 
would  outlaw  literacy  tests  and  set  up  a 
Federal  election  machine  in  States  where 
less  than  50  percent  of  their  citizens  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or  where 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  registered 


voters  cast  ballots  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1964. 

It  is  more  than  coincidence  that  this 
clever  formula  basically  applies  only  to 
six  States  in  the  South — Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South 
Carplina,  and  several  counties  in  Vii^- 
ginia  and  North  Carolina. 

What  manner  of  legislation  is  this, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  would  declare  en- 
tire States  guilty  of  voter  discrimination, 
simply  because  less  than  50  percent  of 
their  voting  population  was  registered  or 
voted  last  November? 

To  presume  discrimination  because  of 
voting  statistics  and  to  mete  out  justice 
on  the  basis  of  percentages  violates  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  is  totally  lacking  in  rationahty. 
The  test  of  a  presumption  under  due 
process  of  law  is  whether  there  Is  a  ra- 
tional relation  between  two  facts,  that  is, 
the  fact  proven  and  the  fact  presumed. 
There  simply  is  no  rational  cormection 
between  the  proved  fact  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  a  voting-age  population  is 
registered  or  voted,  and  the  presumption 
of  alleged  discrimination.  In  the  case 
of  Snowden  versus  Hughes,  which  was 
decided  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1944,  it  was  judicially  declared  that  "dis- 
crimination is  not  to  be  presumed." 

The  fact  that  a  State  has  a  low  voter 
tmnout  or  less  than  a  certain  percent- 
age of  its  voting-age  population  regis- 
tered can  and  does  very  easily  result 
from  any  number  of  factors  not  con- 
demned by  the  15th  amendment. 

My  own  State  of  Georgia  provides  an 
excellent  case  at  point.  According  to  the 
latest  available  statistics,  Georgia  has 
registered  63  percent  of  its  voting-age 
population.  And  bear  in  mind  that 
Georgia  is  one  of  the  States  where  18- 
year-old  citizens  are  allowed  to  vote,  and 
in  most  areas  of  the  State,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  register  at  age  171/2.  In  or- 
der for  a  person  to  register  to  vote  in 
Georgia,  all  he  has  to  do  is  meet  the  resi- 
dency and  age  requirements,  and  fulfill 
the  simple  literacy  requirement  of  read- 
ing and  writing  a  paragraph  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Georgia  need  apologize  to  no  one  for 
its  record  of  assuring  that  all  of  its  quali- 
fied citizens  are  given  free  exercise  of 
their  right  to  vote. 

However,  because  of  its  literacy  test 
and  the  fact  that  only  about  43  percent 
of  its  registered  voters  went  to  the  polls 
last  November,  Georgia  would  be  drawn 
under  the  harsh  provisions  of  this  bill, 
without  the  benefit  of  any  judicial  hear- 
ings, without  the  finding  of  a  single  fact, 
without  hearing  from  witnesses,  or  the 
taking  of  any  evidence  whatsoever  of  al- 
leged discrimination. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  Georgia,  like 
the  other  selected  States,  will  be  singled 
out  for  punishment  and  presumed  guilty 
until  proven  irmocent.  These  States  will 
be  indicted  by  this  bill,  tried  by  this  bill, 
adjudged  guilty  by  this  bill,  and  pun- 
ished by  this  bill. 

In  order  for  these  States  to  recover 
their  sovereignty  and  be  restored  their 
constitutional  right  to  conduct  their 
own  elections,  they  must  come  into  Fed- 
eral court  on  bended  knee  and  ai;k  for- 
giveness. 
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The  Attorney  General  has  ordained 
that  the  Federal  district  courts  in  the 
affected  States  are  not  suitable  or  quali- 
fied to  hear  these  appeals.  He  has  in- 
dicated that  he  has  no  faith  at  all  in  any 
of  the  Federal  district  courts  ui  the 
United  States  except  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  So 
the  States  must  come  all  the  way  to 
Washington  and  stand  trial  for  their 
alleged,  yet  unproven,  transgressions. 

Once  before  the  court  and  the  inqiusi- 
tion  has  begun,  the  State  stands  not  as 
the  accused,  but  already  convicted.  If 
the  court  is  generous,  the  State  may  be 
permitted  to  try  to  absolve  itself  of  guilt 
by  attempting  to  disprove  something 
that  has  never  been  proven  in  the  first 
place. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  State  must  not 
only  tiT  to  prove  to  the  court  that  no 
sins  are  being  committed,  at  the  present 
time,  but  that  no  one  in  the  State  has 
sinned  for  the  past  5  years,  which  clearly 
places  this  bill  in  the  realm  of  micon- 
stitutional  ex  post  facto  legislation. 

Even  if  the  State  were  able  to  perform 
this  remarkable  feat,  the  court  would  re- 
tain juiisdiction  of  the  case  for  5  years, 
and  at  any  time  the  Attorney  General 
need  only  crack  his  whip  in  order  to  drag 
the  State  back  into  court. 

While  caught  in  the  clutches  of  this 
bill,  these  States  would  be  stripped  of 
their  constitutional  authority  to  de- 
tei-mine  the  qualifications  of  their  voters. 
At  the  same  time  only  the  target 
States  would  be  deprived  of  their  con- 
stitutional right;  the  other  States  would 
still  retain  their  sovereign  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  the  target  States  are  precluded 
from  doing. 

A  vast  army  of  Federal  agents  would 
be  appointed  to  supplant  voting  regis- 
trars and  to  take  over  election  machinery 
at  every  level  of  government  within  the 
State.  All  comers  would  thereupon  be 
declared  eligible  to  vote  with  no  regard 
whatsoever  for  their  qualifications. 

Other  States  meanwhile  would  remain 
imtouched  and  be  allowed  to  go  about 
business  as  usual. 

Thus,  literacy  tests  would  be  banned 
in  some  States,  but  administered  in  oth- 
ers. The  State  of  New  York  could  con- 
tinue to  require  that  its  voters  be  liter- 
ate and  conversant  with  the  English 
language,  but  morons  could  be  registered 
in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  State  of 
New  York  may  demand  that  its  voters 
possess  good  moral  character,  but  in 
Georgia  felons  of  the  worst  sort  could 
be  registered  to  vote. 

For  many  citizens,  the  right  to  vote 
would  depend  solely  upon  where  they 
lived.  Not  only  would  this  fearsome  law 
be  applied  against  some  States  and  not 
against  others,  but  it  would  also  be  ap- 
plied just  as  unfairly  and  unequally 
within  the  confines  of  single  States. 
Certain  counties  may  be  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  prohibited 
from  setting  literacy,  moral,  or  mental 
competency  standards  for  voting,  while 
in  adjacent  counties  citizens  of  the  same 
State  would  be  required  to  meet  such 
standards. 

And  perhaps  worse  yet,  sovereign 
State  legislatures  would  be  enjoined 
from  enacting  any  laws  pertaining  to 


voter  qualifications  or  election  pro- 
cedures, without  a  prior  stamp  of  ap- 
proval by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  dras- 
tic proposals  ever  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral judiciai-y  unprecedented  and  uncon- 
scionable veto  power  over  State  legisla- 
tures, thereby  making  them  a  part  of  the 
State's  lawmaking  authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  purports  to 
condemn  discrimination,  but  in  reality 
it  creates  a  discrimination  of  the  rankest 
sort  and  opens  the  door  to  potential 
election  corruption  the  likes  of  which 
this  country  has  never  seen. 

It  is  no  less  than  shocking  that  such  a 
proposal  as  this  should  even  be  seriously 
considered. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  and  re- 
cited my  oath  of  office,  I  pledged  to 
uphold,  support,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Today  we 
are  confronted  with  legislation  which  is 
clearly  destructive  of  that  noble  and  dur- 
able instrument.  This  punitive  and  op- 
pressive bill  is  an  unprecedented  attempt 
to  totally  subjugate  the  States  to  the 
will  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
utter  disregard  and  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  long -established  constitutional 
principles. 

Representing  the  greatest  triumph  in 
history  of  democracy  and  the  forces  of 
freedom  over  despotism  and  totalitarian- 
ism, the  Constitution  was  conceived  in 
the  theory  that  certain  enumerated  pow- 
ers should  adhere  to  a  national  govern- 
ment, while  matters  of  local  concern 
were  best  left  to  the  determination  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

One  of  the  foremost  rights  guaranteed 
the  American  people  by  the  Constitution 
is  the  right  to  free  elections.  It  was  no 
idle  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  when  they  sought  to  preserve 
free  elections  in  this  country  for  all  pos- 
terity by  giving  the  States  exclusive  au- 
thority to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
the  electorate. 

The  qualification  of  voters  is  a  power 
expressly  delegated  to  the  sovereign 
States.  I  defy  anyone  to  show  where 
in  the  Constitution  there  is  authority  for 
action  such  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
bill  now  before  us.  The  Congress  has 
no  more  authority  to  declare  what  voter 
qualifications  will  not  be  than  it  does  to 
dictate  what  they  will  be.  The  Congress 
can  no  more  abolish  voter  qualifications 
than  it  can  create  them.  The  Congress 
has  no  more  right  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  voting  registrars 
to  take  over  the  duties  of  State  registrars 
than  it  does  to  appoint  Federal  Gover- 
nors, mayors,  city  councUmen,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature. 

No  other  principle  is  more  firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  Constitution  than  this:  the 
power  to  change  or  establish  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  can  be  accomplished  by 
constitutional  amendment  alone. 

Article  I,  section  2.  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  sets  forth  this  principle 
in  unmistakable  language: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  cotn- 
posed  of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year 


by  the  People  of  the  several  States  and  the 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Quali- 
fications requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

The  17th  amendment,  which  was  rati- 
fied in  1913.  43  years  after  the  ratification 
of  the  15th  amendment,  upon  which  this 
bill  purports  to  be  founded,  adopted  the 
identical  language  of  article  I. 

An  unbroken  line  of  court  decisions 
have  held  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  mean  just  what  it  says:  that 
the  State  is  the  sole  judge  of  who  may 
or  who  may  not  exercise  the  franchise. 
subject  of  course  to  constitutional  limita- 
tions. 

The  14th  amendment  forbids  the  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  15th  amendment  prohibits  the 
States  from  denying  anyone  the  right 
to  vote  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude. 

The  19th  amendment  restricts  the 
States  from  setting  voter  qualifications 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

The  24th  amendment  declares  that  no 
poll  tax  can  be  levied  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  in  a  Federal  or  national  elec- 
tion. 

These  amendments,  however,  do  not 
in  any  way  diminish  or  infringe  upon 
the  original  grant  of  State  authority 
found  in  article  I,  and  reiterated  in  the 
17th  amendment.  Neither  do  they  af- 
firmatively convey  the  right  of  franchise 
to  anyone.  They  merely  prevent  the 
State  from  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex, 
inability  to  pay  the  poll  tax,  and  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

This  principle  was  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Guinn  against  the 
United  States,  and  later  emphasized  and 
reaffirmed  in  1959  in  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections, 
which  is  today  the  leading  case  on  the 
subject.  I  quote  from  the  Lassiter  case: 
We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  may  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to 
all  voters  irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  in  Guinn  v.  United  States,  supra,  at 
366.  disposed  of  the  question  In  a  few  words. 
"No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  have  seen  its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  a  lawful 
power  vested  in  it  not  subject  to  our  super- 
vision, and  indeed.  Its  validity  is  admitted." 
The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised,  absent  of  course  the  discrimina- 
tion which  the  Constitution  condemns.  Ar- 
ticle I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution  in  its 
provision  for  the  election  of  Members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  17th 
amendment  in  its  provisions  for  the  election 
of  Senators  provide  that  officials  will  be 
chosen  "by  the  people."  Each  provision  goes 
on  to  state  that  "the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distingoiished  friend  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding  to  me.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  now  discussing  a  veiy  impor- 
tant part — in  fact,  I  believe  the  gist— of 


the  bill.  The  part  that  he  is  now  so  ably 
discussing  relates  to  constitutional  pro- 
visions. I  invite  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  literacy  tests.  Is  it  not  true 
that  most  States  have  as  a  qualification 
for  voting  for  members  of  their  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  State  legisla- 
tures the  requirement  that  the  voter  shall 
be  able  to  read  and  write? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  the  50  States  in 
the  United  States,  21  States  have  literacy 
tests,  and  only  8  of  those  21  States  are  in 
the  South. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  that  is  a  very  valid  and  a  very 
sound  provision  of  law,  and  it  is  so  con- 
ceded in  political  circles  evei-ywhere? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Indeed  I  do.  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  reading  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1959  in  the  Lassiter 
case,  wherein  the  members  of  the  court, 
in  a  unanimous  opinion,  stated  that  they 
thought  it  was  a  reasonable  requirement 
that  voters  ought  to  be  literate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  in  his  reading  of  that 
decision. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  get  an  opin- 
ion on  the  following  subject:  In  discus- 
sions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  literacy  test  is  a 
vahd  and  valuable  requirement.  A  few 
minutes  ago  the  esteemed  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  who  has 
been  called  away  from  the  Chamber  on 
some  other  issue  and  is  not  present  now, 
said,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
understood  him,  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  vote  for  a  bill  which  would  suspend 
the  requirement  for  literacy  tests,  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  any  provision  in  the 
bill  that  would  suggest  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  abolish  the  test.  My  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  is  as  follows:  Where 
is  there  any  authority  for  the  Congress 
to  suspend,  under  any  circiunstances,  the 
operation  of  that  which  is  clearly  a  con- 
stitutional principle? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion for  it.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  50  States.  It  cannot 
operate  in  44  States  and  be  denied  in  6. 
That  is  what  the  bill  purports  to  do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  know  of  any  authority,  any 
precedent  in  a  decision  of  a  court,  or 
even  an  action  of  Congress,  that  states 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  be  suspended? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  is  no  such 
authority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  the  contrary,  are 
not  the  lawbooks  full  of  cases  that  ex- 
pressly provide  that  it  cannot  be  done? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  The  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  been  a  vei-y  distinguished  and 
able  judge  in  his  own  right.  He  knows 
that  the  Constitution  applies  equally  tj 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
territories. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  Congress  could  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  a  voting  law  or 
requirement,  such  as  a  literacy  test 
Tequirement,  could  not  Congress  also 
suspend  the  right  of  trial  by  jui-y? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Of  course  it  could. 


Mr.  STENNIS.    The  principle  is  the 
same,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Certainly.  We 
could  suspend  the  Constitution  in  its 
entirety  if  we  could  suspend  part  of  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  outstanding  prec- 
edent on  that  subject  was  established 
in  an  attempt  by  a  military  court  to 
suspend  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  during 
the  Civil  War.  A  man  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  petitioned 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  the 
Supi-eme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  defense  was  that  the  Nation  was  at 
war,  and  that  that  fact  had  to  take  prec- 
edence over  the  right  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  did  not, 
and  that  the  right  of  habeas  corpus 
could  not  be  suspended  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Even  in  wartime. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Even  in  wartime. 
Mr.    TALMADGE.      The    Senator    is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  precedents  have 
followed  that  principle  even  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Every  court  of  law  in  the 
countiT  has  so  held.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  legally 
suspended.  The  only  way  it  could  be 
suspended  would  be  through  repeal  by 
the  people  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  law.  That  would  be  to  substitute  a 
new  Constitution  for  it;  or  else,  I  pre- 
sume, for  the  Soviets,  the  Chinese,  or 
some  other  foreign  power  to  come  over 
and,  by  conquering  us,  suspend  it  by  mil- 
itary occupation  and  by  right  of  con- 
quest. Otherwise,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
it  could  not  be  suspended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  invaluable  contribution.  To 
continue  to  read  from  the  Lassiter  case: 
So  while  the  right  of  sxiffrage  is  established 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  It  is 
subject  to  the  imposition  of  State  standards 
which  are  not  discriminatory  and  which  do 
not  contravene  any  restriction  that  Con- 
gress, acting  pursuant  to  its  constitutional 
powers,  has  imposed. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  Is  wide  scope  for 
exercise  of  its  jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
quirements, age.  previous  criminal  record  are 
obvious  examples  indicating  factors  which 
a  State  may  take  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  voters. 

I  call  the  following  language  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  am  now  reading  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  1959: 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy 
and  illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed, 
color,  and  sex.  as  reports  around  the  world 
show.  Literacy  and  intelligence  are  obvious- 
ly not  svnonvmous.  Illiterate  people  may  be 
intelligent  voters.  Yet  in  our  society  where 
newspapers,  periodicals,  books  and  other 
printed  matter  canvass  and  debate  campaign 
issues,  a  State  might  conclude  that  only 
those  who  are  literate  shoiUd  exercise  the 
franchise. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  much  has  been  said  by  both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  voting 


rights  bill  concerning  the  power  of  Con- 
gress under  the  15th  amendment  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  State  imposed 
voter  qualifications. 

Those  opposing  this  abortive  legislative 
attempt  have  pointed  out  that  inniuner- 
able  Supreme  Court  decisions,  beginning 
with  Minor  against  Happersett,  decided 
in  1874  and  culminating  with  Lassiter 
against  Northampton  County  Board  of 
Elections,  have  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  literacy  tests  irrespective  of  the 
15th  amendment  mandate.  The  cases 
have  held  that  only  when  a  literacy  re- 
quirement is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
crimination is  it  in  derogation  of  the 
15th  amendment.  In  that  case,  the 
courts  and  not  Congress,  are  empowered 
to  divest  the  State  of  such  a  device. 
Of  course.  Congress,  by  virtue  of  its 
authority  under  the  2d  section  of 
the  15th  amendment,  may  impose  civil 
and  criminal  sanctions  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote  from  interference  on  racial 
gi-ounds.  But  nowhere,  neither  in  the 
Constitution  nor  in  Court  decisions,  do 
we  find  a  rational  basis  to  support  the 
contention  that  Congress  may  abolish 
State  literacy  requirements  by  legisla- 
tive fiat  whenever  the  Congress  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  statistics  that 
such  action  is  necessary. 

The  theory  advanced  by  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill  is  that  in  enforcing  the  15th 
amendment.  Congress  may  forbid  the 
use  of  voter  qualification  laws  where 
necessary  to  meet  the  risk  of  continued 
or  renewed  violation  of  constitutional 
rights,  even  though,  in  the  absence  of 
the  coursb  of  illegal  conduct  predicated 
upon  the  use  of  such  tests,  the  same 
State  laws  might  be  unobjectionable  and 
wholly  constitutional. 

The  misconception  vmder  which  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  are  laboring,  to 
the  effect  that  the  15th  amendment  au- 
thorizes congressional  prohibition  of  lit- 
eracy tests  if  such  are  being  used  to 
disenfranchise  voters  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color,  can  be  explained  only  as  a 
dereliction  of  legislative  history. 

When  the  15th  amendment  was  being 
considered  by  Congress,  the  Senate 
amended  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
to  provide  that  in  addition  to  the  prohi- 
bition against  denial  of  the  voting  privi- 
lege on  groimds  now  encompassed  by 
that  amendment,  no  State  should  deny 
the  franchise  on  the  grotmd  that  the  ap- 
plicant lacked  educational  attainment. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  then  sent 
back  to  the  House,  which  struck  it  out 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  133  to  37. 
It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Congress  can  now,  by  act.  under 
the  guise  of  enforcing  the  15th  amend- 
ment as  it  stands,  pass  legislation  to 
overrule  this  very  conscious  deletion 
made  in  1870,  and  thereby  amend  the 
15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

What  Congress  now  seeks  to  do  is  to 
engraft  language  on  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  Congress  itself  refused  to 
accept  as  a  part  of  the  15th  amendment 
in  1870. 

Before  the  final  language  of  the  15th 
amendment  was  adopted  and  passed  by 
both  Houses,  various  proposals  concern- 
ing the  wording  of  the  amendment  were 
considered  by  Congress. 
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The  following  form  of  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  Senate: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  abolish  or 
modify  any  restrictions  upon  the  right  to 
vote  or  hold  office  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State. 

Admittedly,  if  this  had  been  the  form 
incorporated  in  the  15th  amendment. 
Congress  would  now  be  authorized  under 
the  Constitution  to  enact  S.  1564.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  40th 
Congress  to  so  amend  the  Constitution. 

What  Congress  seeks  to  do  now  is  to 
pass,  by  an  act,  a  provision  which  would 
provide  that  that  is  what  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  means — 
language  which  the  authors  of  the  15th 
amendment  themselves  refused  to  accept. 
They  refused  to  accept  it  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  38  to  6. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  analytical 
commentaries  on  the  15th  amendment 
written  by  the  Members  of  Congress  re- 
sponsible for  its  adoption,  who  were 
thoroughly  aware  of  its  import. 

George  W.  McCrary,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Elections  at 
the  time  the  15th  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, WTote  in  1875: 

Subject  to  the  limitation  contained  In  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  Is  vested  in  the  States.  Each 
State  fixes  for  itself  these  qualifications,  and 
the  United  States  adopts  the  State  law  upon 
the  subject,  as  the  rule  in  Federal  elections, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  section  2, 
article  I.  of  the  Constitution. 

A  former  Speaker  of  the  Hoiuse  and 
Member  of  the  Senate.  James  G.  Blaine, 
recalled  in  his  memoirs : 

Tlie  19th  amendment,  now  proposed,  did 
not  attempt  to  declare  affirmatively  that  the 
Negro  should  be  endowed  with  the  elective 
franchise,  but  it  did  what  was  tantamount. 
In  forbidding  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
State,  the  power  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  States  that  should 
adopt  an  educational  test  or  a  property 
qualification  might  still  exclude  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Negroes  from  the  polls,  but  they 
would,  at  the  same  time,  exclude  all  white 
men  who  could  not  comply  with  the  tests 
that  excluded  the  Negro.  In  short,  suffrage 
by  the  15th  amendment  Wiis  made  impartial, 
but  not  necessarily  xinlversal,  to  male  citi- 
zens above  the  age  of  21  years. 

CoiTectly  interpreted,  this  historical 
evidence  attributes  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  framers  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  subject  State  qualifications  to 
the  will  of  the  National  Government. 
Nor  does  the  express  language  of  the 
15  th  amendment  manifest  such  an  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  discussing  the 
15th  amendment,  stated  the  correct  rule 
concisely  at  page  719  of  volume  2  of 
"Story  on  the  Constitution" — 1891— as 
follows: 

There  was  no  thought  at  this  time  of  cor- 
recting at  once  and  by  a  single  act  all  the 
Inequalities  and  all  the  Injustice  that  might 
exist  In  the  suffrage  laws  of  the  several 
States.  There  was  no  thought  or  purpose  of 
regulating  by  amendment,  or  of  conferring 
upon  Congress  the  authority  to  regulate,  or 
to  prescribe  qualifications  for,  the  prlvUege 
of  the  ballot. 

In  Guinn  against  the  United  States, 
the  Oklahoma  "grandfather"  clause  was 


declared  unconstitutional  because  it  im- 
posed a  literacy  test  on  Negro  voters 
while  exempting  white  voters.  However, 
the  Court  clearly  pointed  out  that  nei- 
ther the  14th  nor  15th  amendment  had 
affected  the  power  of  the  States  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  not  dependent  upon 
race.    The  Court  stated: 

Beyond  doubt,  the  (15th)  amendment  does 
not  take  away  from  the  State  governments 
In  a  general  sense  the  power  over  suffrage 
which  has  belonged  to  those  governments 
from  the  beginning,  and  without  the  posses- 
sion of  which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon 
which  the  division  of  State  and  National  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  both  Governments  rest,  would 
be  without  support,  and  botli  the  authority 
of  the  Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  In  fact,  the  very  command  of 
the  amendment  recognizes  the  possersion  of 
the  general  power  by  the  State,  since  the 
amendment  seeks  to  regulate  its  exerclce  as 
to  the  particular  subject  with  which  It  deals. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  by  one  un- 
skilled in  the  law  reveals  that  neither  the 
judicial  interpretation  nor  the  legislative 
histoi-y  of  the  15th  amendment  lay  any 
foundation  for  the  legality  of  altering, 
abolishing,  or  creating  qualifications  of 
voters  in  the  sovereign  States. 

In  United  States  against  Miller,  the 
Supreme  Court  declared,  referring  to  the 
enforcement  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment: 

It  Is  manifest  that  no  power  is  conferred 
on  Congress  by  the  second  section  to  enact 
legislation  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
elections  generally,  nor  for  securing  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  vote 
at  all  elections.  The  right  of  suffrage  Is  not 
Inherent  In  citizenship,  nor  Is  It  a  nattu-al  and 
inalienable  right,  like  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Unless  re- 
strained by  constitutional  limitation,  the 
legislature  may  lawfully  confer  the  right  of 
suffrage  upon  such  portion  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  It  may  deem  expedient, 
and  may  deny  that  right  to  all  others.  Be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  15th  amendment,  it 
was  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  exclude 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  voting  on 
account  of  race,  age,  property,  education,  or 
on  any  other  ground  however  arbitrary  or 
whimsical.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  adoption  of  the  I5th 
amendment,  in  no  wise  Interfered  with  this 
absolute  power  of  the  State  to  control  the 
right  of  suffrage  in  accordance  with  its  own 
views  of  expediency  or  propriety.  It  simply 
secured  the  right  to  vote  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  a  definite  class  of  voters  of  the 
State,  consisting  of  those  who  were  eligible 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatvire.  Further  than 
this,  no  power  was  given  by  the  Constitution, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amendment, 
to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  to  any  one. 
The  15th  amendment  does  not  In  direct  terms 
confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one. 
It  secures  to  the  colored  man  the  same  right 
to  vote  as  that  possessed  by  the  white  man, 
by  prohibiting  any  discrimination  against 
him  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  Subject  to  that  limita- 
tion, the  States  still  possess  uncontrollable 
authority  to  regulate  the  right  of  suffrage  ac- 
cording to  their  own  views  of  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  no  stronger  than 
that  taken  in  1949  by  then  Senator 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  when  he  declared: 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  plain, 
specific,  and  unambiguous  in  providing  that 
each  State  should  have  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  its  electorate  and  that 


the  qualifications  of  electors  voting  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  the  same  as  the 
qualifications  of  electors  voting  for  memliers 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 

My  position  is  the  same  today  as  it 
was  in  1960  when  I  declared  on  this  floor 
that  I  know  of  no  patriotic  American 
who  values  his  freedom  who  does  not 
favor  the  full  and  unfettered  right  to  vote 
by  every  qualified  citizen. 

Wherever  there  exists  the  evil  of  voter 
discrimination,  let  it  be  remedied  at  the 
local  level,  and  if  necessary  by  use  of 
present  Federal  laws,  not  by  a  swann  of 
Federal  registrars,  or  by  tearing  the  Con- 
stitution asunder. 

Wherever  literacy  tests  are  unfairly 
administered  so  as  to  abridge  the  right 
of  qualified  citizens  to  vote,  let  correc- 
tive action  be  taken  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  a  court  of  law  and  not  by  a 
Hitler  like  decree. 

Wherever  citizens  claim  a  depriva- 
tion of  their  right  to  vote,  let  them  secure 
a  redress  of  grievances  in  a  legal  and  or- 
derly fashion,  and  they  will  find  that 
existing  laws  place  the  full  might  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  their  disposal. 

In  seeking  to  resolve  the  issue  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  let  us  look  to  the  law  as 
contained  in  the  Constitution  and  ren- 
dered by  the  Federal  courts,  including 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  can  find  no  justification  in  anything 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  past,  or  that 
is  happening  now,  for  overriding  the  Con- 
stitution and  long-established  law  in  the 
manner  that  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  Senate  then  to  obey  the 
command  of  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  to  react  to  the  demand  of  the 
mob. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  learned  and 
able  speech,  not  only  for  his  logic,  but 
also  for  the  background  and  legal  prec- 
edents that  he  has  established. 

His  reference  to  history  and  the  evi- 
dence before  Congress  when  the  15th 
amendment  was  debated  and  finally 
adopted  Is  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  this  debate,  and  a  conclusive  answer 
to  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  who  would 
seek  now  to  put  another  interpretation 
on  it  to  justify  the  bill. 

The  Senator  has  performed  a  great 
service  in  bringing  out  that  that  is  ex- 
actly why  the  proponents  are  trying  to 
append  something  to  the  measure  now. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  they  are  attempting  to  do  it 
by  statute,  although  the  author  of  the 
15th  amendment  rejected  that  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  a  problem 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
the  various  States.  There  is  a  problem 
which  is  being  seriously  considered,  re- 
considered, and  solved  at  the  local  level. 
However,  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  a 
problem,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
is  certainly  no  justification  for  jumping 
the  gun  and  attempting  to  read  meaning 
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and  words  into  the  Constitution  that  are 

not  there.  ,^      ui 

The  Constitution  stands  unalterable 
unless  the  prescribed  manner  of  amend- 
ment is  pursued,      i 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  very  generous  comments 
of  my  able  and  distinguished  friend,  who 
has  been  a  very  able  and  distinguished 
judge  in  his  own  State. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
be  helpful  for  the  reader  of  the  Record 
to  read  some  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
portions  of  the  testimony  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  The  first  portion,  appear- 
ing on  pages  9  through  14,  bears  on  the 
inadequacy  of  existing  voter  legislation. 
The  second,  appearing  on  pages  19 
through  22,  bears  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  Current 
voter  registration  statistics  demonstrate 
tliat  comprehensive  Implementing  legislation 
is  essential  to  make  the  15th  amendment 
worlc. 

In  Alabama,  the  number  of  Negroes  regis- 
tered to  vote  has  Increased  by  only  5.2  per- 
cent between  1958  and  1964 — to  a  total  of 

19.4  percent  of  those  eligible.  I  am  using 
tlie  word  "eligible"  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
terms  of  literacy  and  age.  This  compares 
witli  69.2  percent  of  the  eligible  whites. 

In  Mississippi,  the  number  of  Negroes  reg- 
istered to  vote  has  Increased  even  more 
slowly.  In  1955,  about  4.3  percent  of  the 
eligible  Negroes  were  registered;  today,  the 
approximate  figure  is  6.4  percent.  Mean- 
while, in  areas  for  which  we  have  statistics, 

80.5  percent  of  eligible  whites  are  registered. 
In  Louisiana.  Negro  registration  has  scarce- 
ly increased  at  all.  In  1956,  31.7  percent  of 
tlie  eligible  Negroes  were  registered.  As  of 
January  1.  1965,  the  figure  was  31.8  percent. 
The  current  white  percentage  is  80.2  percent. 

The  discouraging  situation  these  statistics 
reflect  exists  despite  the  best  efforts  of  four 
Attorneys  General  under  three  Presidents. 
Republican  and  Democratic.  It  exists  large- 
ly because  the  Judicial  process,  upon  which 
all  existing  remedies  depend,  is  institutional- 
ly inadequate  to  deal  with  practices  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  social  and  political  structure. 
I  will  not  burden  this  committee  again 
with  numerous  examples  of  the  use  of  tests 
and  similar  devices  which  measure  only  the 
race  of  an  applicant  for  registration,  not  his 
literacy  or  anything  else. 

And  I  need  not  describe  at  length  how 
much  time  it  takes  to  obtain  judicial  relief 
against  discrimination,  relief  which  so  often 
proves  Inadequate.  Even  after  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  obtains  a  judicial  decree,  a 
recalcitrant  registrar's  ability  to  Invent  ways 
to  evade  the  court's  command  Is  all  too  fre- 
quently more  than  equal  to  the  court's  ca- 
pacity to  police  the  State  registration  proc- 
ess. 

By  way  of  example  of  the  delays  and  dif- 
ficulties we  encounter,  let  me  describe  our 
experience  in  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  Its  neigh- 
boring counties,  and  Clarke  County  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  then  goes  on 
for  some  length  with  case  histories  In  this 
respect.  I  think  they  demonstrate  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  judicial  process.  With  yoiu- 
permission,  I  will  just  insert  those  case  his- 
tories Into  the  record. 


The  Chairman.  The  whole  statement  has 
been  ordered  In. 

Senator  Ervin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  put 
an  undue  burden  upon  the  Attorney  General, 
but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  and  I  would  like  him  to  read  them.  I 
want  to  know  what  he  Is  testifying  tq  and 
I  cannot  examine  him  on  it  until  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  It.  I  only  saw  It  just 
a  moment  ago. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  I  recognize 
that.  Senator.    I  shall  read  It. 

The  Negroes  of  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  of 
which  Selma  Is  the  seat,  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  pervasive  and  unrelenting  voter  dis- 
crimination since  at  least  1954.  Dallas  Coun- 
ty has  a  voting  age  population  of  approxi- 
mately 29,500,  of  whom  14,500  are  white  per- 
sons and  15.000  are  Negroes.  In  1961,  9.195 
of  the  whites — 64  percent  of  the  voting  age 
total — and  156  Negroes — 1  percent  of  the  to- 
tal— were  registered  to  vote  in  Dallas  County. 
An  Investigation  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice stibstantlated  the  discriminatory  prac- 
tices that  these  statistics,  without  more, 
made  obvious. 

As  a  consequence,  the  first  voter  discrimi- 
nation case  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istration was  brought  against  the  Dallas 
County  Board  of  Registrars  on  April  13,  1961. 
When  the  case  finally  came  to  trial  13  months 
later,  we  proved  discrimination  by  prior  reg- 
istrars. It  was  shown,  for  example,  that  ex- 
actly 14  Negroes  had  been  registered  between 
1954  and  1960.  For  whites,  registration  had 
been  a  simple  corollary  of  citizenship.  But 
the  court  found  that  the  board  of  registrars 
then  in  office  was  not  discriminating  and 
refused  to  Issue  an  injunction  against  dis- 
crimination. 

We  appealed.  On  September  30,  1963,  2y2 
years  after  the  suit  was  originally  filed,  the 
court  of  appeals  reversed  the  district  cotirt 
and  ordered  It  to  enter  an  Injunction  against 
discriminatory  practices.  The  Department  of 
Justice  also  had  urged  the  court  of  appeals 
to  hold  that  Negro  applicants  mxist  be  judged 
by  standards  no  different  than  the  lenient 
ones  that  had  been  applied  to  white  appli- 
cants during  the  long  period  of  discrimina- 
tion—so that  the  effects  of  past  discrimina- 
tion would  be  dissipated. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  such  relief 
is  essential  to  any  meaningful  Improvement 
In  Negro  voter  registration  In  areas  where 
there  has  been  systematic  and  persistent  dis- 
crimination. The  Covirt  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  has  adopted  this  view  In  recent 
cases,  but  declined  to  order  this  relief  In 
the  first  Dallas  County  case.  Thus,  after  2»/2 
years,  the  first  round  of  litigation  against  dis- 
crimination in  Selma  ended  substantially  in 

failure. 

Two  months  later.  Department  personnel 
inspected  and  photographed  voter  registra- 
tion records  at  the  Dallas  County  Court- 
house. These  records  showed  that  the  same 
registrars  whom  the  district  court  had 
earlier  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  were  en- 
gaging In  blatant  discrimination.  With  a 
topheavy  majority  of  whites  already  regis- 
tered standards  for  applicants  of  both  races 
had  been  raised.  The  percentage  of  rejec- 
tions both  for  white  and  Negro  applicants 
for  registration  had  more  than  doubled  since 
the  trial  in  May  1962. 

The  impact,  of  course,  was  greatest  on  the 
Negroes,  of  whom  only  a  handful  were  regis- 
tered. Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  Negro 
applications  had  been  rejected  between  May 
1962  and  November  1963. 

Of  the  445  Negro  applications  rejected.  175 
had  been  filed  by  Negroes  with  at  least  12 
years  of  education,  including  21  with  16  years 
and  1  with  a  master's  degree. 

In  addition  to  discriminatory  grading  prac- 
tices, the  registrars  also  were  using  one  of 
their  most  effective  Indirect  methods— delay. 
Under  Alabama  law.  the  registrars  meet 
and  process  applications  on  a  limited  num- 


ber of  days  each  year.  Processing  of  applica- 
tions was  slowed  to  a  snail's  pace.  In  Oc- 
tober 1963,  when  most  of  the  applicants 
were  Negroes,  the  average  number  of  persons 
allowed  to  fill  out  forms  each  registration  day 
was  about  one-fourth  the  average  In  previous 
years,  when  most  of  the  applicants  were 
white. 

For  Negroes  to  register  in  Dallas  County 
was  thus  extremely  difficult.  In  February 
1964,  it  became  virtually  impossible.  Then 
all  Alabama  county  boards  of  registrars,  in- 
cluding the  Dallas  County  board  in  Selma, 
began  using  a  new  application  form  which 
Included  a  complicated  literacy  and  knowl- 
edge-of-government  test. 

Since  registration  Is  permanent  In  Ala- 
bama, the  great  majority  of  white  voters  In 
Selma  and  Dalljis  County,  already  registered 
under  easier  standards,  did  not  have  to  pass 
the  test.  But  the  great  majority  of  voting  ( 
age  Negroes,  unregistered,  now  faced  a  still 
higher  obstacle  to  voting. 

Under  the  new  test,  the  applicant  had  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  spell  and  under- 
stand by  writing  Individual  words  from  the 
dictation  of  the  registrar.  Applicants  In 
Selma  were  required  to  spell  such  difficult 
and  technical  words  as  "emolument,"  "capi- 
tation." "Impeachment,"  "apportionment," 
and  "despotism."  The  Dallas  Coimty  regis- 
trars also  added  a  refinement  not  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  State -prescribed  form.  Ap- 
plicants were  required  to  give  a  satisfactory 
Interpretation  of  one  of  the  excerpts  of  the 
Constitution  printed  on  the  form. 

We  decided  to  go  back  to  court.  In  March 
1964,  we  filed  a  motion  in  the  original  Dallas 
Cotmty  case  initiating  a  second  full-scale 
attempt  to  end  discriminatory  practices  In 
the  registration  process  in  that  county. 

In  September  1964,  pending  trial  of  this 
second  proceeding,  Alabama  registrars,  In- 
cluding those  In  Dallas  County,  began  using 
another,  still  more  difficult  test. 

In  October  1964.  our  reopened  case  came  on 
for  trial.  We  proved  that  between  May  1962, 
the  date  of  the  first  trial,  and  August  1964, 
795  Negroes  had  applied  for  registration  but 
only  93  were  accepted.  During  the  same 
period,  1,232  white  persons  applied  for  regis- 
tration, of  whom  945  were  registered.  Thus, 
less  than  12  percent  of  the  Negro  applicants 
bi't  more  than  75  percent  of  the  white  appli- 
cants were  accepted. 

On  February  4,  1965,  nearly  4  years  after 
we  first  brought  suit,  the  district  court  en- 
tered a  second  decree.  This  time,  the  court 
substantially  accepted  our  contentions  and 
the  relief  requested  by  the  Department  was 
granted.  The  court  enjoined  use  of  the  com- 
plicated literacy  and  knowledge-of-govern- 
ment  tests  and  entered  orders  designed  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problem  of  delay. 

We  hope  this  most  decent  decree  will  be 
effective,  but  the  Negroes  of  Dallas  County 
have  good  reason  to  be  skeptical.  After  4 
years  of  litigation,  only  383  Negroes  are  regis- 
tered to  vote  In  Dallas  County  today.  The 
Selma-to-Montgomery  march  demonstrates 
that,  understandably,  the  Negroes  are  tired  of 
waiting. 

The  story  of  Selma  illustrates  a  good  deal 
more  than  discrimination  by  voting  registrars 
and  delays  of  litigation.  It  also  illustrates 
another  obstacle,  sometimes  more  subtle, 
certainly  more  damaging.  I  am  talking  about 
fear. 

The  Department  has  filed  a  series  of  suits 
against  intimidation  of  Negro  registration 
applicants  by  Sheriff  James  Clark,  by  his 
deputies,  and  by  the  Dallas  County  White 
Citizens  Council.  These  cases  Involved  In- 
timidation, physical  violence  and  baseless  ar- 
rests and  prosecutions.  Ovu-  appeals  against 
adverse  decisions  in  the  first  two  such  cases 
will  be  argued  tomorrow  In  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

The  story  of  the  areas  adjacent  to  Selma  is 
very  similar.  East  of  Selma,  in  Lowndes 
County,  only  one  Negro  is  registered— and  he 
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was  put  on  the  rolls  only  last  week.  Fifteen 
other  Negro  applicants  were  recently  rejected. 
South  or  Selma,  In  Wilcox  County,  ther« 
were  no  Negroes  registered  to  vote  until  a 
few  weeks  ago.  when  a  token  number  were 
registered.  Twenty-nine  Negroes  applied  for 
registration  In  1963.  All  were  rejected.  The 
Department  filed  a  lawsuit  on  July  19.  1963. 
On  March  31,  1964.  the  district  court  entered 
its  decision,  finding  that  the  Negro  appli- 
cants had  been  rejected  "mainly  due  to  their 
failure  to  obtain  the  signature  of  a  qualified 
voter  In  Wilcox  County  to  vouch  for  them." 
Unfortunately,  the  court  went  on  to  rule 
that  the  voucher  requirement  was  neither 
"discriminatory  nor  oppressive  as  to  the 
Negro  applicants" — this  in  a  county  where 
no  Negroes  were  registered.  Our  appeal  was 
argued  last  Friday. 

Our  experiences  in  Mississippi  parallel 
those  in  Alabama.  On  July  6.  1961.  the  De- 
partment filed  a  complaint  seeking  an  In- 
junction against  discriminatory  registration 
practices  by  the  registrar  of  Clarke  County. 
Miss.  At  that  time  76  percent  of  eligible 
whites  were  registered,  but  not  one  Negro 
out  of  a  voting-ase  population  of  2,998  per- 
sons. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  on  December  26. 
1962.  the  trial  began.  It  was  a  quick  trial 
and  was  concluded  2  days  later.  The  Gov- 
ernment's evidence  showed  that  several  high- 
ly qualified  Negroes.  Including  a  school  prin- 
cipal, had  been  denied  registration,  while 
Illiterate  and  semiliterate  whites  had  been 
registered.  Negro  applicants  were  sent  home 
to  "think"  over  their  applications.  White 
applicants  merely  had  to  "sign  the  book"  for 
themselves  and  their  spouses  without  any 
test  whatsoever. 

On  February  5.  1D63.  the  district  court 
rendered  judgment  for  the  Government, 
finding  discrimination  against  Negroes  and 
massive  irregularities  in  the  registration  of 
white  persons.  An  injunction  was  granted. 
However,  the  court  found  that  discrimination 
had  not  occurred  pursuant  to  a  "pattern  or 
practice."  a  finding  which  precluded  the  use 
of  the  voting  referee  provisions  of  the  1960 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  court  also  refused 
to  require  the  registration  of  Negroes  whose 
qualifications  were  equal  to  those  of  whites 
who  had  been  registered. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  relief  the  district 
court  granted  can  be  Illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  by  August  4.  1964.  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  registered  had  risen  from  zero  per- 
cent of  the  voting-age  population  to  2  2 
percent — that  is.  in  about  3  years.  64  Negroes 
were  registered. 

Following  the  Government's  appeal,  the 
court  of  appeals  rendered  its  opinion  on 
February  20.  1964.  a  year  after  the  district 
court  decision.  While  the  court  of  appeals 
modified  the  Judgment  below  in  minor  re- 
spects, it  expressly  approved  the  denial  of 
equalization  relief.  On  petition  for  rehear- 
ing, however,  the  court  of  app>eals  modified 
its  prior  determination  to  the  extent  of  hold- 
ing that  the  trial  court's  refusal  to  find  a 
"pattern  or  practice"  of  discrimination  was 
"clearly  erroneous '  and  in  the  light  of  that 
holding  remanded  the  case  to  the  district 
court. 

On  December  1.  1964,  3^2  years  from  the 
start  of  this  action,  the  district  court 
amended  its  order,  not  to  find  that  there 
had  been  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimi- 
nation, but  to  withdraw  its  previous  ruling 
on  the  point  and  to  make  no  finding  at  all. 
The  Judge  again  denied  equalization  relief. 
The  second  appeal  in  this  case  has  followed, 
nearly  4  years  after  the  suit  was  brought. 
All  the  cases  I  have  discussed  thus  far 
have  been  aimed  at  discrimination  in  voting 
on  the  county  level.  The  Department  has 
also  brought  suits  designed  to  bar  xise  of 
illegal  tests  and  devices  statewide.  To  date, 
these  sxilts  have  produced  mixed  results. 

On  Atigust  28.  1962.  the  Department  filed 
a  lawsuit  against  the  State  of  Mississippi. 


its  State  board  of  elections,  and  six  county 
registrars,  broadly  challenging  the  validity  of 
a  bundle  of  the  State's  voter  registration 
laws,  including  the  Interpretation  test. 
Nineteen  months  later,  a  three-Judge  district 
court,  one  Judge  dissenting,  dismissed  the 
complaint  in  its  entirety.  Two  weeks  ago 
this  decision  was  reversed  In  its  entirety  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  remarked  that  the 
basis  for  the  lower  court's  decision  on  one 
crucial  point  was  "dlCQcult  to  take  seriously." 
However,  31  months  after  filing  the  com- 
plaint no  trial  on  the  merits  has  yet  been 
held,  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how  much 
more  time  will  pass  before  relief  is  obtained. 
The  situation  in  Louisiana  is  also  dis- 
couraging. The  Supreme  Court  recently 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  three-Judge  Fed- 
eral district  coiirt  in  United  States  v.  Louisi' 
ana  which  held  that  Louisiana's  "constitu- 
tional interpretation"  test  is  invalid  and,  in 
addition,  enjoined  the  use  of  Louisiana's 
recently  adopted  "citizenship  test"  in  21 
parishes  where  discrimination  has  been  prac- 
ticed. But  other  techniques  of  discrimina- 
tion remain  available,  and  much  of  the  force 
of  this  decree  may  be  largely  dissipated  if 
State  and  parish  officials  decide  to  conduct 
a  rereglstratlon. 

One  example  of  the  techniques  still  em- 
ployed in  Louisiana  cropped  up  in  East  and 
West  Feliciana  Parishes.  These  registrars 
were  among  those  enjoined  In  United  States 
V.  Louisiajia  from  using  certain  State- 
prescribed  tests.  Contending  that  they 
would  be  subject  to  prosecution  by  the  State 
for  not  applying  Louisiana  law,  a  manifestly 
untenable  position  under  the  supremacy 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  they  re- 
sponded with  their  ultimate  weapon  by  clos- 
ing up  shop  altogether.  We  asked  a  single 
district  judge,  who  had  been  a  dissenting 
member  of  the  panel  which  enjoined  use  of 
the  tests,  to  order  the  registrars  to  resume 
registration.  This  Judge  agreed  with  the 
registrars.  We  appealed  inunediately  and 
obtained  a  temporary  injunction  pending 
appeal.  But  meanwhile  the  rolls  had  been 
frozen  for  over  6  months. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Attorney  General  Katzxnbach.  Let  me 
pursue  the  matter  a  little.  This  is  not  a  case 
where  the  Congress  would  be  invoking  some 
inherent,  but  unexpressed,  power.  The 
Constitution  Itself  expressly  says  In  section 
2  of  the  15th  article  of  amendment: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Here,  then,  we  draw  on  one  of  the  powers 
expressly  delegated  by  the  people  and  by  the 
States  to  the  National  Legislature.  In  this 
instance,  it  Is  the  power  to  eradicate  color 
discrimination  affecting  the  right  to  vote. 
Accordingly,  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said 
in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1,  196),  with 
respect  to  another  express  power — the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  conunerce — 

"(Tjhis  power,  like  all  others  vested  In 
Congress,  is  complete  in  Itself,  may  be  exer- 
cised to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges 
no  limitations,  other  than  are  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution." 

That  was  the  constitutional  rule  in  1824 
when  those  words  were  fij-st  spoken  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  It  remains  the  constitu- 
tional rule  today;  those  same  words  were 
repeated  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark  for  a  unani- 
mous Court  just  recently  in  sustaining  the 
public  accommodation  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  See  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
United  States  (379  U.S.  241,  255) . 

This  Is  not  a  case  where  the  subject  mat- 
ter has  been  exclusively  reserved  to  another 
branch  of  Government — to  the  executive  or 
the  courts.  The  15th  amendment  leaves  no 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  legislative  ac- 
tion. And.  of  course,  both  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  15th  amendment,  and 
more  recently,  the  Congress  has  acted  to  im- 
plement the  right.  See  the  very  comprehen- 
sive act  of  May  31.  1870  (16  Stat.  140),  and 


the  voting  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acta 
of  1957.  1960,  and  1964. 

Some  of  the  early  laws  were  voided  as  too 
broad  and  others  were  later  repealed.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  voided  a  statute 
limited  to  enforcement  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment's prohibition  against  discrimination  In 
voting.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  old  cases 
of  United  States  v.  Reese  (92  U.S.  214.  218) 
and  James  v.  Bowman  (190  U.S.  127. 138^139), 
the  Supreme  Court,  while  Invalidating  cer- 
tain statutory  provisions,  exprecsly  pointed 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  the  right 
to  "exemption  from  discrimination  In  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. This,  under  the  express  provisions  of 
the  second  section  of  the  amendment.  Con- 
gress may  enforce  by  'appropriate  legisla- 
tion." " 

And  with  respect  to  congressional  elections, 
shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, the  Court  sustained  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral supervisors  for  registration  and  voting 
not  dissimilar  to  the  system  proposed  here. 
See  Ex  parte  Siebold  (100  U.S.  371),  United 
States  v.  Gale  (109  U.S.  65).  Constitutional 
assaults  on  the  more  recent  legislation  have 
been  uniformly  rejected.  See  United  States 
v.  Raines  (362  U.S.  17  (1957  act));  United 
States  V.  Thomas  (362  U.S.  58  (same)); 
Hannah  v.  Larche  (363  U.S.  420  (Civil  Rights 
Commission  rules  under  1957  act) ) ;  Alabama 
V.  United  States  (371  U.S.  37  (1960  act)); 
United  States  v.  Mississippi  (No.  73,  this 
term,  decided  Mar.  8,  1965  (same));  Louisi- 
ana  v.  United  States  (No.  67,  this  term,  de- 
cided Mar.  8,  1965  (same) ). 

This  legislation  has  only  one  aim — to  effec- 
tuate at  long  last  the  promise  of  the  15th 
amendment — that  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race  or  color  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  to  vote.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  of  the  proposed  bill.  It  Is,  therefore, 
truly  legislation  "designed  to  enforce"  the 
amendment.  To  meet  the  test  of  constitu- 
tionality, it  remains  only  to  demonstrate 
that  the  means  suggested  are  appropriate. 

The  relevant  constitutional  rule,  again, 
was  established  once  and  for  all  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  Speaking  for  the  Court  In 
McCuUough  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.  316,  421). 
he  said: 

"Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  It  be  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all 
means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are 
plainly  adapted  to  that  end.  which  are  not 
prohibited,  but  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitu- 
tional." 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Virginia  (100 
U.S.  339.  345-346).  speaking  of  the  13th  and 
14th  amendments,  the  Court  said: 

"Whatever  legislation  Is  appropriate,  that 
is.  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  in  view,  whatever  tends  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions  they 
contain,  and  to  seciu-e  to  all  persons  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  against 
State  denial  or  Invasion,  if  not  prohibited,  is 
brought  within  the  domain  of  congressional 
power." 

See  also.  Everard's  Breweries  v.  Day  (265 
U.S.  545.  558-559).  applying  the  same  stand- 
ard to  the  enforcement  section  of  the 
prohibition  (18th)  amendment. 

That  Is  really  the  end  of  the  matter.  "The 
means  chosen  are  certainly  not  "prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  (as  I  shall  show  in  » 
moment)  and  they  are — as  I  have  already 
outlined— "appropriate"  and  "plainly  adapt- 
ed" to  the  end  of  eliminating  racial  dis- 
crimination in  voting.  It  does  not  flatter, 
constitutionally,  that  the  same  result  might 
be  achieved  In  some  other  way.  That  has 
been  settled  since  the  beginning  and  was  ex- 
pressly reaffirmed  very  recently  in  the  a^cs 
upholding  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.    see 
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Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States  (379  U.S.  241, 

261). 
All  workable  legislation  tends   to  set  up 

categories — inevitably  so.  I  have  explained 
the  premise  for  the  classification  made  and, 
with  some  possible  exceptions,  as  I  have  said, 
the  facts  support  the  hypothesis. 

But  the  exceptional  case  is  provided  for  in 
section  3(c)  of  the  bill  which  I  have  al- 
ready discussed.  Given  a  valid  factual 
premise— as  we  have  here — it  is  for  Congress 
to  set  the  boundaries.  That  is  essentially  a 
legislative  function  which  the  covirts  do  not 
and  cannot  quibble  about.  Compare 
Boynton  v.  Virginia  (364  U.S.  454),  Currin 
Wallace  (306  U.S.  1),  United  States  v. 
Darby  (312  U.S.  100,  121).  See  also.  Purity 
Eiiract  Co.  v.  Lynch  (226  U.S.  192) . 

The  President  submits  the  present  pro- 
posal only  because  he  deems  it  imperative 
to  deal  in  this  way  with  the  invidious  dis- 
crimination that  persists  despite  determined 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  evil  by  other  means. 
It  is  only  after  long  experience  with  lesser 
means  and  a  discouraging  record  of  obstruc- 
tion and  delay  that  we  resort  to  more  far- 
reaching  solutions. 

The  Constitution,  however,  does  not  even 
require  this  much  forbearance.  When  there 
is  clear  legislative  power  to  act,  the  remedy 
chosen  need  not  be  absolutely  necessary;  it 
is  enough  if  it  be  "appropriate."  And  I  am 
certain  that  you  all  recall  that  the  Supreme 
Court— in  sustaining  the  finding  of  the  B8th 
Congress  that  racial  discrimination  by  a  local 
restaurant  serving  a  substantial  amount  of 
out-of-state  food  adversely  affects  interstate 
commerce — made  it  clear  that  so  long  as  there 
is  a  "rational  basis"  for  the  congressional 
finding,  the  finding  itself  need  not  be  for- 
maUy  embodied  in  the  statute  (Katz^enbach 
V.  McClung  (379  U.S.  294,  303-305) ) . 

I  turn  now  to  the  contention  often  heard 
that,  whatever  the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  enforcement  clause  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment In  other  respects,  it  can  never  be  used 
to  Infringe  on  the  right  of  the  States  to  fix 
qualifications  for  voting,  at  least  for  non- 
PWeral  elections.  The  short  answer  to  this 
argument  was  given  most  emphatically  by 
the  late  I^Ir.  Justice  Frankfurter,  speaking 
lor  the  Court  in  GomiWon  v.  Lightfoot  (364 
U.S.  339.  347).  a  15th  amendment  case: 

"When  a  State  exercises  power  wholly 
within  the  domain  of  State  interest,  it  is  in- 
sulated from  Federal  judicial  review.  But 
such  insulation  is  not  carried  over  when 
State  power  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  cir- 
cumventing a  federally  protected  right." 

The  constitutional  rtile  is  clear:  So  long 
as  State  laws  or  practices  erecting  voting 
qualifications  for  non-Federal  elections  do 
not  nm  afoul  of  the  14th  or  15th  amend- 
ments, they  stand  tindLsturbed.  But  when 
State  power  is  abused — as  It  plainly  Is  In  the 
areas  affected  by  the  present  bill— there  is  no 
magic  in  the  words  "voting  qualification." 
Tlie  "grandfather  clauses"  of  Oklahoma 
and  Maryland  were,  of  course,  voting  quali- 
fic-vtions.  Yet  they  had  to  bow  before  the 
15th  amendment  {Guinn  v.  United  States 
(238  U.S.  347).  Myers  v.  Anderson  (238  U.S. 
368)).  Nor  are  only  the  most  obvious  de- 
vices reached.  As  the  Court  said  in  Lane  v. 
Wilson  (307  U.S.  2G8,  275)  : 

"The  amendment  nullifies  sophisticated  as 
well  as  simple-minded  modes  of  discrimina- 
tion." 

Nor  do  literacy  tests  and  similar  require- 
ments enjoy  special  immunity.  To  be  sure, 
In  Lassister  v.  Northampton  Election  Board 
(360  U.S.  45).  the  Court  found  no  fault  with 
a  literacy  requirement,  as  such,  but  it  added: 
"Of  course,  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dis- 
crimination which  the  15th  amendment  was 
designed  to  uproot  (id.,  53.  See  also.  Gray  v. 
Sanders    (372  U.S.  368,  379))." 

Indeed,  .^s  the  opinion  in  Lassister  noted, 
the  Court  had  earlier  affirmed  a  decision  an- 


nulling Alabama's  literacy  test  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  "merely  a  device  to  make  racial 
discrimination  easy"  (360  U.S.  at  63).  See 
Darts  V.  Schnell  (336  U.S.  933,  affirming  81 
F.  Supp.  872).  And,  only  the  other  day,  the 
Supreme  Court  voided  one  of  Louisiana's 
literacy  tests  (Louisiana  v.  United  States  (No. 
67,  this  term,  decided  Mar.  8,  1965) :  see,  also. 
United  States  v.  Mississippi,  supra). 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Constitution  will 
not  allow  racially  discriminatory  voting  prac- 
tices to  stand.  But  it  is  even  clearer,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  Constitution  invites  Con- 
gress to  do  more  than  stand  by  and  watch 
the  courts  invalidate  State  practices.  It  in- 
vites Congress  to  take  a  positive  role  by  out- 
lawing the  use  of  any  practices  utilized  to 
deny  rights  under  the  15th  amendment. 


CRISIS  IN  SANTO  DOMINGO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  Santo  Domingo  is  tragic. 
The  events  which  are  occuning  there 
should  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the 
leaders  of  every  government  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  of  the  world  and  all  civ- 
ilized governments  everywhere. 

These  events  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue.  I,  for  one,  am  vei-y  pleased 
with  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  saw  fit  to  act  quickly  and 
decisively,  as  he  did,  with  respect  to 
sending  U.S.  marines  to  protect  not  only 
the  American  Embassy  and  American 
property,  but,  more  importantly,  Amer- 
ican lives,  and  to  offer  sanctuary  to  na- 
tionals of  other  countries  who  might 
want  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  our  marines. 

What  the  outcome  of  the  situation  will 
be,  nobody  at  this  point  could  accm-ate- 
ly  predict,  but  I  for  one  hope  that  U.S. 
forces  will  remain  there  now  that  it  has 
become  evident  that  Castro  and  other 
Communist  leaders  have  taken  over  the 
revolution;  and  that  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
elsewhere  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  are 
leading  the  revolution,  not  any  longer  in 
the  name  of  Juan  Bosch,  but  in  the  name 
of  communism. 

We  hope  our  forces  are  pei-mitted  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  conditions 
in  that  country,  and  that  we  may  call 
upon  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  set  up  a  trusteeship  over  that 
area,  a  trusteeship  which  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Figueres  3  years  ago, 
after  the  turmoil  which  resulted  after 
the  assassination  of  Trujillo. 

I  am  sure  that  anybody  who  has 
thought  about  this  particular  problem 
supports  the  position  of  the  President.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  final  decision  will 
be;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  that  our  troops 
will  remain  and  help  bring  about  order, 
peace,  and  tranquillity  to  that  troubled 
and  perplexed  island. 


CRISIS  IN  VIETNAAI 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
political  alchemists  among  us  have  a 
wondrous  scheme  for  southeast  Asia. 

All  v.'e  have  to  do,  they  say,  is  recog- 
nize that  we  must  have  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Red  China  in  Asia  and  presto — 
instant  peace. 

The  pressure  will  vanish  in  Vietnam, 
we  will  no  longer  have  to  battle  a  war  in 
which  we  are  deluding  ourselves,  and 


peace-loving  America  will  be  drawn  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  chasm. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment, 
that  talk  is  arrant  nonsense,  a  concept 
of  certain  theorists  as  circular  as  the  be- 
lief that  base  metal  could  be  transformed 
into  gold. 

I  was  heartened  Tuesday  by  the  fact 
that  President  Johnson,  at  his  news  con- 
ference, demonstrated  with  magnificent 
firmness  that  U.S.  leadership  will  not  be 
swayed  from  within  by  an  anxiety  neu- 
rosis, and  that  it  will  not  depart  from 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  and  most 
productive  path  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  said: 

From  Munich  until  today,  we  have  learned 
that  to  yield  to  aggression  brings  only  greater 
threats — and  more  destructive  war.  To  stand 
firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of  lasting  peace. 

Overwhelming  evidence  exists — from 
those  brave  men  serving  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  our  citizens  at  home — that  the 
majority  of  Americans  subscribe  to  the 
Pi'esident's  clear  leadership. 

I  subscribe  to  the  policies  he  enunci- 
ated— that  we  discuss  without  conditions, 
the  path  to  peace  with  any  government — 
but  that  we  will  not  retreat. 

The  Gallup  poll  shows  that  by  a  ratio 
of  more  than  2  to  1,  the  American  people 
approve  of  the  Government's  handling 
of  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  there  is  deep  concern  over 
the  risks — but  what  are  the  alternatives? 
Some  of  those  who  most  regularly  and 
foudly  criticize  oui*  present  course  of 
action,  have  presented  no  viable  and 
practical  substitute  coui'ses.  They  tell 
us  only  that  the  path  we  take  is  the 
wrong  one. 

There  is  a  curious  obsessive  pattern  to 
this  philosophers'  debate,  not  unlike 
those  ancients  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who 
pondered  and  agonized  over  the  mean- 
ings of  the  Bible. 

So  perfectly  could  some  of  these  men 
spin  their  abstractions  that  they  refused 
to  be  confounded  by  realities. 

So  it  was  with  the  rabbi  who  said  that 
he  was  sure  that  God's  law  would  always 
make  a  piece  of  bread  fall  with  the  but- 
tered side  up. 

When  a  colleague  proceeded  to  test 
him  by  dropping  a  piece  of  buttered 
bread,  the  servant  watched  it  fall  face 
down  to  the  earth  and  then  with  a  tri- 
umphant smile  said,  "But  you  buttered  it 
on  the  wrong  side." 
And  thus  it  is  today. 
If  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  pro- 
duces evidence  of  systematic  aggressive 
acts  by  Hanoi  smce  1959,  the  critics  say 
the  United  State.-:  refuses  to  recognize  a 
civil  war  when  it  sees  one. 

If  Secretary  of  ^"^efense  Robert  McNa- 
mara  displays  confiscated  weapons  which 
betray  their  origin  Iir^m  the  powers  to 
the  north,  the  critics  sa>-  most  of  the  in- 
surgents are  South  Vietnamese  using 
American  arms. 

And,  say  the  peace-at-aiiy-prlce  crit- 
ics, all  the  United  States  could  lose  by 
pulling  out  of  Vietnam  would  be  a  little 
prestige— sometMng  easily  repaired  in  a 
few  years'  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  more  than  pres- 
tige involved — it  is  no  less  than  human- 
ity. 
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Ambassador  W.  Aveiell  Harriman, 
who  knows  as  much  about  the  struggle 
for  men's  minds  as  anyone,  says  the  Lssue 
at  stake  Is  the  "outward  thrust  of  com- 
munism." 

And,  says  Ambassador  Harriman,  the 
outwXrd  thrust  must  be  checked  in  south- 
east Asia  just  as  it  was  in  Europe. 

Ambassador  Harriman  said  recently: 

The  Communists  firmly  believe  that  what 
they  call  wars  of  liberation  will  be  victorious 
for  them. 

They  also  believe  those  wars  are  something 
we  cannot  deal  with.  I  look  xipon  what  is 
happening  in  South  Vietnam  as  an  ultimate 
expression  of  what  the  Communists  Intend 
to  do  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Harriman  suggests,  and  I  agree, 
that  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  convince 
the  Communists  they  cannot  win  in  Viet- 
nam— but  the  firmer  we  are.  the  shorter 
that  time  will  be. 

Communist  strategy  thrives  on  the 
proliferation  of  dissent  at  home. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  a  minute  we  should 
halt  all  discussion  of  our  national  goals 
and  objectives  in  Asia,  but  I  believe  any 
critic  of  our  leadership  should  weigh  the 
responsibilities  he  takes. 

I  point  out  that  peaceful  coexistence  is 
part  of  the  Communist  arsenal. 

Would  our  abrupt  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  bring  peace  or  only  the  illusion 
of  peace? 

There  are  many  Kremlinologists  who 
think  that  Russia's  apparent  moves  to- 
ward a  detente  in  recent  years  are  only 
an  effort  to  induce  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions, even  a  national  euphoria,  and  that 
our  inability  to  recognize  this  could  prove 
fatal. 

Would  Asian  communism  be  any  less 
likely  to  use  such  a  stratagem? 

I  do  not  say  that  communism  is  a  mon- 
olithic foe  and  that  we  must  react  like 
Pavlov's  dogs  to  any  Communist  move. 

But,  let  us  not  mistake  our  carefully 
controlled  air  resE>onses  to  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  as  anything  akin  to 
total  U.S.  involvement  in  that  conflict, 
either. 

All  that  we  have  done  so  far — from  the 
replies  of  our  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin to  the  recent  air  strikes — has  been 
carefully  controlled — measured. 

Ninety-five  E>ercent  of  the  ti'oops  en- 
gaged in  field  missions  are  South  Viet- 
namese troops — there  are  450,000  of 
them,  to  32.500  of  our  oflBcers  and  men. 

Certainly  the  commitment  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  despite  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  the  civilian  p>opulation 
and  sustained  military  casualties  of 
heavy  prop>ortions,  should  tell  us  that 
here  is  a  people  with  a  will  to  fight. 

As  President  Johnson  said  to  us: 

I  think  that  If  the  enemy  there  believes 
that  we  are  going  to  stay,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  tuck  our  tails  and  run  home  and 
abandon  our  friends.  I  believe  in  due  time 
that  peace  can  be  observed  in  that  area. 

Perhaps,  we  should  remind  our  col- 
leagues here  at  home — and  perhaps  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  as  well — that  a  nation 
founded  in  liberty's  name  does  not  read- 
ily abandon  its  friends,  even  when  the 
risks  are  great. 

A  convenient  amnesia  is  not  something 
which  the  United  States  can  afford  at 
this  critical  juncture  of  history. 
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Perhaps  Fi-ance  can  forget  who  came 
to  its  rescue  twice  in  this  century,  but 
the  United  States  cannot  and  will  not 
forget  its  pledge  to  freedom. 


VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

PROPOSED     AMENDMENT     EE    DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent marches,  sit-ins,  and  other  demon- 
strations that  have  disrupted  the  conduct 
of  government  in  counties,  cities,  and 
even  entire  States  make  it  apparent  that 
our  public  oflBcials  must  have  some  ef- 
fective and  legal  protection  from  the 
demonstrators,  who  seem  determined  to 
continue  a  campaign  of  harassment. 

The  law-abiding  residents  who  as  tax- 
payers must  pay  the  bill  caused  by  these 
demonstrators  are  also  entitled  to  a 
means  of  relief.  The  innocent  private 
citizens  who  must  suffer  inconveniences 
and  the  dedicated  public  officials  who 
must  do  their  work  are  entitled  to  the 
assistance  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
in  the  protection  of  their  right  to  per- 
form their  duties  without  unreasonable 
harassment.  If  it  is  proper  to  provide 
by  law  that  the  Attorney  General  must 
throw  the  full  weight  and  assistance  of 
his  office  into  the  effort  to  secure  for 
some  people  the  right  to  vote — as  under 
this  bill  a  petition  by  20  persons  would 
do — then  it  is  proper  to  provide  by  law 
that  the  Attorney  General  must  throw 
the  full  weight  and  assistance  of  his  oflBce 
into  the  effort  of  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate citizens  to  secure  the  right  to  live 
in  peace  and  perform  their  duties. 

"This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General,  if  requested  to  do 
so.  must  assist  State,  county,  and  local 
government  officials  to  do  the  same  thing 
the  Attorney  General  did  when  demon- 
strators invaded  his  oflfice — that  is,  throw 
them  out  so  he  "could  get  some  work 
done."  Both  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  White  House  have  recognized  that 
demonstrations  interfere  with  and  pre- 
vent the  orderly  and  efficient  accom- 
plishment of  work.  This  was  admitted 
when  demonstrators  were  ordered  re- 
moved from  the  Attorney  General's  office 
and  from  inside  the  White  House. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  compelled  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  public  officials  of  any 
political  subdivision  when  persons  who 
have  not  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 
and  are  not  residents  therein,  neverthe- 
less storm  into  an  area  and  create  strife 
and  discord;  and  interfere  with  public 
officials  in  the  discharge  and  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  including  the  registra- 
tion of  voters. 

In  brief,  this  amendment  simply  im- 
poses upon  the  Attorney  Generjd  the 
duty,  when  he  is  requested  to  do  so,  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  all  individuals  are 
protected. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  this  amend- 
ment is  underscored  and  emphasized  by 
the  recent  statement  of  Martin  Luther 
King  that  he  felt  he  was  under  no  moral 
obligation  to  obey  laws  with  which  he  did 
not  personally  agree.  He,  in  fact,  went 
so  far  as  \p  say  that  he  had  a  moral  duty 


to  violate  any  law  which  he  did  not  mo- 
rally approve. 

It  would  be  a  mockery  of  justice  for  us 
to  provide  that  the  full  weight  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  thrown  be- 
hind an  individual  who  has  openly  stated 
that  he  will  not  obey  the  law  if  he  does 
not  agree  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  give  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  those  who  want  to 
obey  the  law  and  are  anxious  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  enforce  and  apply  the  laws. 

The  proposed  voting  rights  bill,  if  it- 
passes,  will  give  to  the  Attorney  General 
eveiy  legal  and  necessai-y  authority  to 
secure  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote. 
It  goes  so  far  in  giving  him  this  authority 
that  it  violates  the  Constitution,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  its  passage  for  the  reason  that 
it  tramples  upon  constitutional  princi- 
ples. I  shall  oppose  it  with  all  my 
strength.  But  the  hard  facts  are  that  66 
Senators  have  signed  this  bill.  That  is 
only  one  vote  short  of  the  necessary  votes 
to  invoke  cloture.  If  it  is  passed,  the  At- 
torney General  will  be  empowered  with 
more  authority  than  has  ever  been  given 
to  one  Individual  in  the  history  of  this 
Government.  I  am  opposed  to  giving  one 
man  the  power  that  is  given  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  but 
if  he  is  to  have  such  power,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  use  it  in  the  protection  of  all 
citizens,  especially  those  public  officials 
who  want  to  honorably  perform  their 
duties  and  also  those  citizens  who  seek 
to  live  in  peace  and  who  have  a  right  to 
do  so.  without  unreasonable  interference. 

Surely,  with  all  of  the  power  available 
to  the  Attorney  General  under  this  pro- 
posed bill,  and  with  all  of  the  legal  pro- 
cedures available  to  those  who  seek  the 
right  to  vote,  there  is  no  need  for 
marches,  sit-ins,  stand-ins,  and  other 
demonstrations  that  would  unreasonably 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  This 
amendment  would  strengthen  the  meth- 
od of  taking  the  issue  out  of  the  streets 
and  placing  it  into  the  courts,  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

Unlike  the  terms  of  the  substitute  bill, 
this  amendment  applies  to  all  States  and 
political  subdivisions,  not  just  a  select 
few.  It  will  be  needed  in  every  State 
and  in  many  cities  outside  the  South. 
The  April  12  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine contained  an  article  which  quoted 
Martin  Luther  King  as  saying  demon- 
strations would  be  conducted  nationwide 
in  the  coming  year.    He  said: 

You  can  expect  this  in  New  York  and  In 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  and  Detroit  and 
Los  Angeles  and  Selma. 

This  amendment  is  not  just  to  pro- 
tect the  South — it  is  to  preserve  law  and 
order  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  growing  demonstrations  are  ap- 
parently a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
high  ranking  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion, including  the  White  House,  where, 
the  same  Newsweek  issue  states: 

Presidential  aides  privately  expressed  fear 
that  Martin  Luther  King  might  lose  his 
leadership  to  SNCC  hotheads. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  as  a 
protection  to  our  public  officials  and 
the  taxpaying,  peaceable  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  urge 
its  adoption. 
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THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  the  floor,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  with  reference  to  the  very 
grave  and  serious  situation  with  which 
we  are  confronted  now  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.    In  my  judgment,  it  becomes 
graver  and  more  serious  hour  by  hour. 
The  news  is  not  at  all  good  now,  and  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  Government 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  could  collapse 
over  the  weekend.    I  have  not  read  any 
of  the  news  on  the  tickers  in  the  past 
few  hom-s.  but  the  situation  is  changing 
by  the  hour.    It  could  collapse  in  such  a 
way  before  the  Senate  reassembled  on 
Moriday,  that  the  rebel  forces,  unless 
otherwise  prevented,  would  take  over. 
Among  those  rebels  forces  are  an  ex- 
treme Communist  group  which  has  come 
to  the  top,  have  come  to  power,  and  these 
include  a  group  of  them  specially  trained 
in  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  most  effective 
and  severe  type.    They  are  already  the 
dominant   position   of   that   group.     If 
they  get  an  opportunity  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment, they  will  naturally  be  at  its 

head.  .  ^      .    , 

Pi-esident  Johnson  has  acted  wisely 
and  quickly  in  sending  in  the  armed 
might  of  this  Nation  to  protect  our  civil- 
ians there.  I  know  that  we  will  be  criti- 
cized by  many  of  the  family  of  nations 
around  the  world  for  being  too  harsh  or 
too  quick,  or  for  engaging  in  a  diplomacy 
of  power,  or  of  blood  and  iron.  How- 
ever, I  am  one  of  those  who  have  be- 
lieved for  a  long  time  that  we  were  going 
to  have  to  take  stronger  measures  and 
act  quickly  under  these  new  conditions 
if  we  are  going  to  be  effective. 

I  believe  in  this  situation  which  is  so 
near  our  own  shorelines  and  what  has 
already  happened  in  Cuba,  and  is  now 
becoming  apparent  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  that  the  President  has  acted 
entirely  properly,  that  his  action  was 
necessary  and  that  his  promptness  to  act 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  serious  trouble, 
and  probably  far  more  extensive  inter- 
ventions and  loss  of  life  in  the  future. 

The  big  question  is  still  to  come,  a 
question  which  we  may  have  to  decide 
over  the  weekend:  How  much  further 
shall  our  forces  be  used  to  keep  a  possi- 
ble Communist  regime  from  coming  to 
power  and  taking  over  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic? 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  see  fit 
at  least  to  exercise  his  power  for  a  hold- 
ing action  to  prevent  such  a  take  over. 
We  must  then  get  a  decision  from  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  see 
whether  they  will  stand  with  us  and  try 
to  prevent  another  nation  from  being 
taken  over  by  an  actual,  outright  Com- 
munist regime.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  the  OAS  to  act  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  attend  a  fTveat  many 
military  hearings  and  briefings  and  per- 
haps am  therefore  closer  to  the  problem 
than  most.  I  cannot  overemphasize  how 
grave  the  situation  is  and  how  essential 
it  will  be  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds 
quickly.  We  are  taking  one  of  the 
gravest  steps  a  nation  can  take.  How- 
ever, the  stakes  are  veiT  high  and  if  we 
can  prevent  this  takeover  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  does  not 
back  us  up— I  hope  and  pray  that  they 


wUl,  and  I  believe  that  they  will— then 
we  will  have  to  make  a  decision  as  to  how 
far  we  are  going  alone. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  we  have 
no  real  choice.  We  cannot  permit  a 
Communist  regime  to  set  itself  up  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  a  country  so 
close  to  our  shores.  If  we  do  permit  it, 
then  that  will  really  be  the  break- 
through, and  expansion  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca after  that  will  come  thick  and  fast, 
and  soon  get  beyond  our  control. 

I  earnestly  pray  that  the  situation  will 
develop  in  the  other  direction.  It  is 
grave  at  present  and  is  growing  and  de- 
veloping by  the  hour.  We  must  stand 
finn  and  tah«^-hatever  steps  are  neces- 
sai-y  through  the  armed  forces  which 
we  fortunately  have  there,  in  order  to 
prevent  this  takeover,  and  to  set  up  a 
plan— even  if  we  have  to  go  it  alone— to 
make  our  opposition  effective  and  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry    nominations    in    the    U.S.    Air 

Force 

Mr.'  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


Army.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  these  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  returns  to  legislative 
session,  let  me  say  that  I  am  particu- 
larly happy  that  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  R. 
Roderick,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  who  has 
rendered  outstanding  sei-vice  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major  general. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  new  rank..  So 
far  as  his  duties  are  concerned,  I  know 
that  they  will  be  carried  out  as  scrupu- 
lously, as  fairly,  and  as  impartially  as 
possible. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  recognition — 
long  overdue — has  finally  been  given  to 
this  outstanding  officer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  express  my 
satisfaction  at  the  promotion  of  Col. 
Richard  Irving  Crone  to  major  general 
in  the  Army  Medical  Coi-ps. 

General  Crone  is  a  mdst  outstanding 
member  of  the  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Army.  He  has  done  wonderful  work  in 
the  Army  and  in  his  great  profession,  and 
has  also  exhibited  splendid  leadci-ship  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Certainly  he  deserves  Uiis  great  honor. 
He  has  earned  the  splendid  opportunity 
which  comes  with  this  promotion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  express  sim- 
ilar remarks  in  the  promotion  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Byron  Ludwig  Steger  to  major  gen- 
eral. General  Steger  is  an  outstanding 
member  of  his  profession,  a  truly  fine 
officer  and  a  princely  gentleman  in  the 
very  best  sense.  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  record  and  his  great  opportunity. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding  to  me. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Rear  Adm.  Luther  C.  Heinz,  to 
be  vice  admiral. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. ^^^^^^^_^_ 

IN   THE   AIR   FORCE,    ARMY,    NAVY 
AND    MARINE    CORPS.    AND    THE 
MARINE  CORPS 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 

sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force,  the 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SELL  UNIFORM 

CLOTHING    TO    THE    NAVAL    SEA 

CADET    CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  158, 
Senate  bill  1856. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clebk.  The  bill  *fc>. 
1856)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  seU  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  was  considered. 
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ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 647  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  following  new' section 
after  section  7541 : 

"3  751a.  Uniform  clothing:  sale  to  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps 
"Subject  to  regulations  under  section  488 
of  title  40.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  may  sell  any 
item  of  enlisted  naval  uniform  clothing  that 
may  be  spared,  at  a  price  representing  Its  fair 
value,  to  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps  for  the 
sea  cadets.  The  cost  of  transportation  and 
delivery  of  Items  sold  imder  this  section  shall 
be  charged  to  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps."; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  Item  In 
the  analysis: 

"7541a.  Uniform  clothing:  sale  to  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Re- 
port No.  171,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BHuL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell  Items 
of  enlisted  naval  clothing  at  no  Govern- 
ment expense  to  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps 
for  sea  cadets. 


PAYMENT  OF  SPECIAL  ALLOWANCES 
TO  DEPENDENTS  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  160.  House  bill  3043. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3043),  to  amend  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  special 
allowances  to  dependents  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  offset  expendi- 
tures incident  to  their  evacuation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That  title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  section  is  Inserted 
after  section  405 : 

"9  405a.  Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances: evacuation  allowances. 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  when  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  are  or- 
dered evacuated  by  competent  authority 
from  places  outside  the  United  States  to 
places  inside  the  United  States,  they  may 
be  authorized  such  allowances  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  determines  necessary  to  oflfset 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  evacuation.    Al- 


lowances authorized  by  this  section  are  In 
addition  to  those  authorized  by  any  other 
section  of  this  title.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  dependent  'ordered  evacuated  by 
competent  authority'  Includes — 

"(1)  a  dependent  who  is  present  at  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  member's  duty  station 
when  the  evacuation  of  dependents  is  or- 
dered by  competent  authority  and  who  ac- 
tually moves  to  an  authorized  safe  haven 
designated  by  that  authority,  whether  such 
safe  haven  Is  at  or  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
member's  duty  station  or  elsewhere. 

"  (2)  a  dependent  who  established  a  house- 
hold at  or  In  the  vicinity  of  the  member's 
duty  station  but  who  Is  temporarily  absent 
therefrom  for  any  reason  when  evacuation  of 
dependents  is  ordered  by  competent  author- 
ity; and 

"(3)  a  dependent  who  was  authorized  to 
Join  the  member  and  who  departed  from  his 
former  place  of  residence  incident  to  Join- 
ing the  member  but  who.  as  a  result  of  the 
evacuation  of  dependents,  is  diverted  to  a 
safe  haven  designated  by  competent  au- 
thority or  Is  authorized  to  travel  to  a  place 
the  dependent  may  designate,  even  though 
he  was  In  the  United  States  when  the  evacua- 
tion was  ordered. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  each  member  whose 
dependents  are  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  is  entitled  to  have  one  motor 
vehicle  owned  by  him  and  for  his  personal 
use.  or  the  use  of  the  dependents,  trans- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  to 
a  designated  place  for  the  use  of  the  depend- 
ents. When  the  dependents  are  permitted 
to  rejoin  the  member,  the  vehicle  may  be 
transported  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  to  his  permanent  duty  station." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  item: 
"406a.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances; 

evacuation  allowances." 

(3)  Section  407(a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  ",  or  whose  dependents  are 
covered  by  section  405a(a)  of  this  title"  after 
the  word  "station". 

(4)  Section  407(b)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  the  word  ";  or" 
In  place  thereof;  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  clause  (2)  : 

" ( 3 )  the  members  dependents  are  covered 
by  section  405a(a)  of  this  tlUe." 

(5)  Section  411(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  figure  "405a,"  after  the  figure  "405,". 

(6)  Section  1006  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (c)  :  "The  Secretary 
concerned  or  his  designee  may  waive  any 
right  of  recovery  of  not  more  than  one 
month's  basic  pay  advanced  under  this  sub- 
section If  he  finds  that  recovery  of  the  ad- 
vance would  be  against  equity  and  good  con- 
science or  against  the  public  interest.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end: 

"(g)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  the  dislocation  allow- 
ance authorized  by  section  407  of  this  title 
for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  whose 
dependents  are  covered  by  section  405a(a)  of 
this  title  may  be  paid  In  advance  of  the 
evacviatlon  of  the  dependents  and  to  the  de- 
pendents designated  by  the  member." 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965,  and  terminates  on  June  30, 
1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gi'ossed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  173),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE   OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  special  allowances 
and  dislocation  allowances  to  dependents 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  when- 
ever these  dependents  are  evacuated  from 
an  oversea  danger  area  to  Uie  United  States. 

As  many  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
the  need  for  such  allowances  was  graphically 
demonstrated  during  the  evacuation  of  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  from  the  Na- 
val Base.  Guantanomo  Bay,  Cuba,  to  Nor- 
folk. Va.,  in  October  1962. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  evacuation,  un- 
der circumstances  In  which  dependents  were 
only  permitted  to  take  one  suitcase  per  per- 
son, they  arrived  in  Norfolk  with  limited 
amounts  of  clothing,  and  most  with  limited 
funds.  Consequently,  a  number  of  cases  of 
serious  hardship  occurred. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  subsequently  approved  certain  ex- 
penditures from  his  contingency  fund  to 
cover  some  of  the  unusual  expenses  Incurred 
by  dependents  evacuated  from  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

EXISTING    LAW 

Under  existing  law  dependents  of  uni- 
formed services  personnel  evacuated  from  an 
oversea  area  are  entitled  to  the  following 
payments — 

(1)  There  Is  presently  no  authority  for 
special  allowances  for  dependents  who  are 
evacuated  from  oversea  points  to  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  present  authority  for  payments  Is  lim- 
ited to  evacuations  from  one  oversea  area  to 
another  oversea  area.  Under  these  circum- 
stances dependents  are  entitled  to  a  per  diem 
payment  and  the  cost-of-Uvlng  allowance 
prescribed  for  the  area  to  which  they  are 
evacuated. 

(2)  Advances  In  pay  up  to  2  months'  basic 
pay  can  be  made  by  the  service  to  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  desig- 
nated for  evacuation.  This  advance,  how- 
ever. Is  basically  a  loan  which  requires  ulti- 
mate repayment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,, I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  newspapers  carry  the  news  of 
the  landing  of  U.S.  marines  in  Santo 
Domingo.  The  announced  purpose  is  to 
protect  American  lives,  to  defend  our 
Embassy,  and  to  restore  order  in  a  coun- 
ti-y  where  government  appears  to  have 
broken  down. 

I  hope  that  that  is  the  entire  purpose 
of  the  landing  of  the  marines.    I  do  not 
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question  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  send  our  marines  to  that  strife-torn 
counti-y ;  nor  do  I  criticize  him  for  doing 
so  for  the  announced  purpose.  Never- 
theless, it  is  disturbing  to  find  a  reversion 
to  what  has  come  to  be  known  histori- 
cally as  gunboat  diplomacy.  Criticism  is 
already  appearing  in  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers  of  high  repute.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  published 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Marines  in  Santo  Domingo,"  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marines  in  Santo  Domingo 
"^ere  was  a  valid  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  put  a  marine  landing  force  In  Santo 
Domingo.  This  reason  was  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans and  evacuate  those  who  desire  to  leave. 
There  would  be  no  excuse  for  American  Ma- 
rines to  remain  beyond  that  short  time.  It 
will  be  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  pick  up  from  there. 

Only  Latin  Americans  and  students  of  the 
hUtory  of  the  Caribbean  can  appreciate  fully 
what  It  means  to  have  the  word  flashed 
around  the  hemisphere:  "The  American  Ma- 
rines have  landed."  The  symbol  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  "Big  Stick"  and  of 
President  Taf  t's  "Dollar  Diplomacy"  is  United 
States  occupation  by  marines.  __ 

The  present  move,  according  to  President 
Johnson,  is  not  intended  to  be  an  occupa- 
tion. He  has  explained  that  the  troops  went 
ashore  "to  give  protection  to  hundreds  of 
Americans  who  are  still  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  to  escort  them  safely  back  to 
this  country." 

This  Is  a  right  and  necessary  function;  it 
should  be  the  only  one.  As  in  the  Cuban 
nuclear  crisis  of  1962,  the  CAS  has  been 
faced  with  a  fait  accompli  and  there  appears 
to  be  some  hard  feelings  on  that  score.  The 
United  States  decision  was  a  unilateral  one 
made,  presumably,  because  there  was  no  Do- 
minican Government  empowered  to  ask  for 
American  troops. 

The  main  function  of  the  OAS  now  Is 
to  set  up  a  mediation  mission  and  send  It  to 
Santo  Domingo  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
heavy  fighting  cannot  last  much  longer. 

Afterward  the  full  depth  of  the  tragedy 
will  be  only  too  clear.  In  a  brief  and  con- 
centrated fashion,  the  Dominican  Republic 
Is  In  the  throes  of  a  species  of  civil  war.  It 
is  a  small  country.  In  which  the  leading 
families  are  well  known  to  each  other  and 
to  the  people.  The  seeds  of  hatred  have  been 
planted,  and  they  will  bear  bitter  fruit  for 
years  to  come. 

The  political  situation  will  defy  simple 
solution,  whichever  side  wins.  The  Domini- 
can Republic  Is  now  and  will  be  for  some 
time  a  shattered  country.  Moreover,  its  poli- 
tical comiKJnents — In  the  parties,  the  trade 
union,  the'  army  and  the  so-called  "club  of 
families"  or  oligarchy— are  immensely  com- 
plicated. The  way  things  are  gciing  to  be,  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  need  an  extended 
period  of  peace,  one  sustained  by  Domini- 
cans, perhaps  with  the  help  of  the  OAS — 
but  not  by  American  Marines. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Back  to  1916?"  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Back  TO  1916? 

In  1916,  when  President  Wilson  was  other- 
wise distracted  with  the  war  in  Europe,  he 


was  persuaded  to  send  U.S.  marines  Into  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  the  argument  that 
the  political  anarchy  there  threatened  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property  and  assistance  was 
needed  to  service  foreign  debts.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  resulted  in  a  full-scale  military 
occupation  and  the  marines  stayed  on  for 
8  years.  When  they  did  leave,  they  were 
soon  succeeded  by  Rafael  Trujillo,  a  military 
dictator  who  tyrannized  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple for  another  30  years. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  ordered  U.S. 
Marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  pro- 
tect Americans  and  other  nationals  and  as- 
sist their  evacuation  from  a  republic  beset 
with  political  anarchy.  Their  numbers, 
listed  by  the  White  House  as  400  on  Wednes- 
day night,  already  had  jumped  to  556  in  a 
State  Department  announcement  yesterday 
noon. 

The  leaders  in  the  Dominican  military  coup 
last  Sunday  were  members  of  the  Dominican 
army.    They  were  opposed  by  members  of  the 
Dominican   tank   corps   and   air    force    and, 
eventually   by   members   of   the   Dominican 
navy.     The  army  tossed  out  President  Juan 
Bosch's   unconstitutional  successor,   Donald 
Reid  Carbal,  and  moved  to  bring  Bosch  back 
from  his  exile  In  Puerto   Rico.     The  anti- 
Bosch  forces,  led  by  tank  corps  Brig.  Gen. 
Ellas    Wessln    y    Wessin,    a    tough-fightmg, 
fanatically    religious    anti-Communist    who 
booted  Bosch  out  in  the  first  place,  quickly 
stood  up  to  the  army.    Then,  as  the  crossfire 
continued,   the   antl-Bosch   forces— not   the 
Dominican   military    as    a    whole— appealed 
to  the  United  States  to  send  in  the  marines. 
Before  we  get  drawn  into  Dominican  affairs 
In  the  name  of  anticommunism  we  need  to 
examine  ti»e  extent  of  Dominican  commu- 
nism.    There   are  three   minor   groups,   the 
orthodox    Soviet-oriented,    PSPD    which    Is 
aimed  at  both  Indoctrination  and  Infiltration; 
the    terroristic.    Cuban-directed    MPD;    and 
the  minute  PNR,  which  advocates  commu- 
nism by  education.    There  Is  also  a  fourth, 
the  biggest  and  most  important,  the  Four- 
teenth   of    June    Group,    which    is    an    in- 
digenous  nationalist   party  with,   indeed,   a 
heavy  Communist  sprinkling. 

Until  now,  it  has  been  U.S.  policy  and  In- 
terest to  keep  these  Communist  groups  fight- 
ing each  other,  and  to  prevent  a  polarization 
of  military  extremists  on  the  right  and  um- 
fied  Communist  extremists  on  the  left  which 
would  leave  no  room  for  moderates  in  the 
middle. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  does  not  want 
to  see  the  Dominican  Republic  become  an- 
other Communist  Cuba.  But  equally  cer- 
tainly the  United  States  does  not  want  to 
see  the  Dominican  Republic  revert  to  another 
tyrannical  military  dictatorship  led  by  the 
Trujilloists  still  around. 

When  Trujillo  was  assassinated  3  years 
ago  a  Latin  American  elder  statesman, 
former  President  Figueres  of  Costa  Rica, 
suggested  that  a  trusteeship  be  established 
either  under  the  Organization  of  American 
States  or  the  United  Nations  to  provide  for 
some  sort  of  orderly  transition.  Yesterday 
the  OAS  called  for  a  cease-fire  and  began  to 
move  toward  collective  action.  Certainly 
either  the  OAS  itself  or  the  U.N.  would  ap- 
pear preferable  to  the  U.S.  Marine  diplomacy 
of  1916. 


Mr  CLARK.  One  would  hope  that 
the  bi-ganization  of  American  States 
would  agree  promptly  to  take  over  the 
job  of  reestablishing  order  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  would  make  prompt 
arrangements  for  free  elections.  One 
would  also  hope  that  as  soon  as  that  was 
done  the  Mai-ines  would  be  withdrawn. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  view  that  in 
the  modern  world  military  solutions  to 
political  problems  are  no  longer  feasible. 
We  have  a  well-established  procedure 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  dealing 


with  civil  disorders  and  for  calling  into 
play  rather  elaborate  treaty  provisions 
in  which  all  of  the  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  can  join  vmder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

We  have  suffered  too  long  under  the 
criticism  of  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  "dollar  diplomacy,"  or  "gmiboat 
diplomacy,"  to  look  with  equanimity  on 
another  example  of  its  use  in  an  inde- 
pendent country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  these 
legal  agreements  to  which  we  are  a  party 
could  be  promptly  brought  into  effect. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
this  is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  shall  recall  that  the  last  time 
marines  went  into  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, they  stayed  there  for  8  years. 
Shortly  after  they  left,  the  Dictator  Tru- 
jillo took  over,  and  he  oppressed,  killed, 
or  imprisoned  his  people  and  i-uled  with 
a  ruthless  dictatorship  for  30  years.  We 
did  very  little  to  remove  his  dictatorial 
and  cruel  government.  Possibly  we 
were  quite  correct  in  not  doing  so,  be- 
cause once  we  withdrew  the  marines, 
we  undertook  to  recognize  the  sover- 
eignty of  that  country  and  of  all  others. 
In  due  course,  the  Dictator  Trujillo,  far 
too  late,  was  removed  from  ofl&ce. 

There    was    a    revolution.     He    was 
assassinated.     A   free  election  was   ar- 
ranged, and  Juan  Bosch  received  60  per- 
cent of  the  votes  in  a  free  election.     He 
took  office.    It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
not  a  good  administi-ator.    It  has  been 
said  that  he  did  not  very  satisfactorily 
deal  with  the  many  different  factions 
and  disruptions  and  with  the  economic, 
political,  and  financial  problems  of  his 
country.    No  doubt  those  criticisms  have 
some  merit.    No  one  is  perfect     But  he 
was  the  first  duly  elected  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  as  a  result  of  a 
free  election  within  the  memory  of  man. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  United  States 
supported  the  revolution  which  deposed 
him.     I  do  say  that  we  viewed  his  deposi- 
tion with  rather  extraordinary  equanim- 
ity.   It  is  now  suggested  that  the  revolu- 
tionaries are  supporting  a  return  of  Mr. 
Bosch.     I  do  not  condone  either  the  rev- 
olution which  deposed  him  or  the  revo- 
lution which  seeks  to  reinstate  him.    I 
do  say  that  there  is  no  reputable  opinion 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere  which  can 
produce  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  Mr. 
Bosch  is  a  Communist.     On  the  con- 
trary, his  political  principles  are  quite 
closely  related  to  those  of  the  great  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico,  Munoz-Marin. 

Whether  a  revolution  to  unseat  the 
duly  elected  President  of  a  neighboring 
and  friendly  country  is  desirable  or  not, 
we  did  not  send  marines  down  there  to 
restore  him  to  power.  On  the  contrary, 
in  short  order  we  recognized  the  military 
jtmta  which  replaced  him,  and  then  the 
civilian  junta  which  took  over  from  the 
military. 

It  may  well  be,  as  the  newspapers  have 
stated,  that  there  are  certain  Castro- 
trained  Communists  who  are  in  the  rev- 
olution and  are  promoting  chaos  in 
Santo  Domingo  today.  If  that  is  true, 
I  deplore  it.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to 
have  Santo  Domingo  follow  the  Castro 
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example  and  show  up  with  a  Communist 
government.  But  in  all  candor  I  suggest 
that  it  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  prevent 
a  counti-y  from  going  Communist  to  send 
4,800  marines  into  that  country  to  pro- 
tect 1,300  American  citizens.  I  suggest 
also  that  the  natural  adverse  reaction  to 
sending  marines  back  into  the  Carib- 
bean is  not  helped  very  much  by  the  re- 
ports in  today's  newspapers.  I  quote 
a  dispatch  from  Santo  Domingo  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times: 

A  high  ranking  United  States  naval  officer 
said  early  today  that  the  function  of  the 
marines  who  have  been  landeh  here  was  not 
only  to  protect  the  evacuation  of  Americans 
and  other  nations  but  also  "to  see  that  no 
Communist  government  Is  established  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  since  when  have  anony- 
mous high  naval  officers  been  stating 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  America?  I  would  hope  that  the 
naval  officer  who  made  that  statement 
was  not  authorized  to  do  so,  either  by 
the  Pentagon  or  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  hope  that  his  identity  will  be 
determined  and  that  he  will  be  disci- 
plined. 

The  foreign  i>olicy  of  our  country  is 
made  by  civilians  and  not  by  the  military. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  is  merely  a 
sample  of  the  tendency  I  have  noted 
elsewhere,  and  which  I  deplore,  not  only 
in  Santo  Domingo,  but  in  South  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere.  The  military  is  tending 
to  usurp  civilian  authority.  We  find 
that  military  operations  tend  to  outrace 
diplomacy.  We  become  committed  to 
actions  not  only  in  Santo  Domingo  but 
also  in  South  Vietnam;  and  one  wonders 
whether  they  have  ever  been  approved  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  both  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department 
would  look  with  great  care  into  the  state- 
ment by  a  so-called  high  ranking  officer 
stating  the  purpose  of  our  marines  In 
Santo  Domingo.  I  am  encouraged  to 
note  that  the  statements  which  have 
come  from  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  do  not  conform  to 
what  that  anonymous  high  ranking 
naval  officer  has  said.  On  the  contrary, 
they  say  that,  "The  purpose  of  the  ma- 
rines in  Santo  Domingo  is  to  protect 
American  lives."  Once  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  restore  order  and  to 
establish  some  kind  of  interim  govern- 
ment there  so  that  free  elections  can  be 
held,  I  would  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  withdraw  the  marines. 

I  note  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  who  Is  an  ex- 
pert on  this  subject.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
any  views  with  respect  to  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  had  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  make  a  speech,  but  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  making  it 
for  me.  I  did  not  vote  for  that  resolution 
last  August;  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania did,  so  he  is  better  qualified,  I 
think,  as  I  am  sure  he  voted  for  it  based 
upon  an  interpretation  as  to  what  he 
thought  it  meant. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  a  question,  because  I  think 
these  things  are  all  related.  I  shall  not 
interrupt  the  Senator  very  long.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
when  he  voted  for  that  resolution  last 
August,  thought  he  was  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  send 
many  thousands  of  American  boys  into 
southeast  Asia  without  coming  back  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
asking  for  approval? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Or  to  send  hundreds  of 
American  boys  and  airplanes  to  bomb 
the  North  Vietnamese  north  of  the  17th 
parallel.  My  categorical  answer  is  that 
I  did  not.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
this  morning  to  review  a  part  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  that 
resolution,  and  I  find,  not  to  my  surprise, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  did  not  think  so  either. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  that  subject  will 
be  a  part  of  my  speech  this  afternoon, 
too.  I  have  studied  that  debate.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  could  read  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  of  last  August  and  find 
any  justification  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  bombing  North  Vietnam  or 
sending  increasing  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  to  South  Vietnam.  Once  again 
I  say  to  my  President.  "Come  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  and  do  what  the 
Constitution  clearly  calls  upon  you  to  do. 
Recommend  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  declaration 
of  war,  or  else  stop  conducting  John- 
son's war  in  southeast  Asia  that  Is  going 
to  kill  thousands  and  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys." 

From  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  I 
say  to  the  American  people,  "Wake  up. 
Your  President  is  taking  you  Into  war 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress." When  the  President  says,  "You 
people  In  Congress  voted  for  It;  you 
detennined  the  policy  last  August."  I  say 
that  the  President  had  better  read  that 
debate,  because  that  debate  never  gave 
the  President  the  authority  that  he  has 
assumed  today  to  make  war  in  southeast 
Asia  and  in  which  there  is  taking  place 
the  killing  of  unjustifiably  increasing 
numbers  of  American  boys,  because  In 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
President  pf  the  United  States  has  no 
justification  for  killing  American  boys  In 
southeast  Asia. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  re- 
sponsible for  my  statement  about  it  be- 
cause of  the  brilliant  observations  that 
he  has  made.  But  I  say  that  he  and  I 
are  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee had  better  get  on  the  job.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  the 
responsibility.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  the  responsibility  now  of 
pointing  out  to  the  American  people  what 
I  consider  to  be  usurpation  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  making  war  In  southeast  Asia 
in  the  way  he  is  making  It  now.  The 
resolution  does  not  give  him  the  author- 
ity. The  Constitution  does  not  give  him 
the  authority.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  better  begin  to  hold  him 
to  an  accounting. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  say  In 
all  good  humor  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon  that  I  shall  not  detain  him  much 
longer  by  holding  the  floor,  but  I  would 
prefer  to  have  him  make  his  speech  on 
his  own  time.  I  disassociate  myself  from 
his  criticisms  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whom  I  hold  in  vei7  high 
regard. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  vei-y  briefly 
to  Santo  Domingo.  To  conclude  my 
comments  in  that  regard,  I  would  hope 
very  much  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  both  of  whom  I  honor 
and  both  of  whom  I  support,  would  find 
it  possible,  in  short  order,  to  turn  over 
the  Santo  Domingo  problem  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  of  which 
we  aie  a  part,  and  to  withdraw  the  VS. 
marines  from  Vietnam,  having  provided 
for  the  safety  of  the  American  citizens 
there,  and  to  appreciate  that  in  the 
modern  world  It  is  wiser  to  solve  these 
problems,  wherever  possible,  tTirough  bi- 
lateral diplomacy,  and  when  that  type  of 
diplomacy  fails,  then  by  regional  or  col- 
lective action  of  the  countries  which  are 
treaty  bound  to  preserve  order  in  the 
hemisphere  and  to  prevent  the  infiltra- 
tion of  communism  there. 

The  image  of  the  United  States  all 
over  the  world  is  suffering — and  I  am  one 
of  those  who  thinks  that  the  image  of 
the  United  States  all  over  world  is  im- 
portant— because  we  are  increasingly  re- 
sorting to  force  Instead  of  to  diplomacy 
In  attempting  to  solve  the  difficult  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  country  all  over 
the  world.  Some  of  those  problems  are 
beyond  our  somewhat  limited  power  to 
solve  unilaterally,  but  none  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  brought  to  a  happy  solution 
by  turning  our  foreign  policy  over  to  the 
military. 

COLUMNISTS  AND  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  briefly  to  another  subject.  It  has 
to  do  with  some  of  the  recent  activities 
of  some  of  our  columnists  with  respect 
to  American  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  our 
pluralistic  and  democratic  society,  it  is 
Impossible,  and  probably  unwise,  to  stifle 
criticism  of  governmental  action.  Many 
of  us  who  are  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Johnson  administration  have  under- 
standably been  reluctant  to  criticize  his 
policies  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  still  reluctant  to  do  so.  But 
we  carmot  shut  the  mouths  of  columnists, 
letter  writers,  editorial  writers,  and 
others.  It  Is  a  good  thing  that  we 
cannot. 

But  just  as  the  comments  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  on  the  floor  of  either  Cham- 
ber are  not  subject  to  suits  for  libel  or 
slander,  so  we  on  our  part  are  reluctant 
to  criticize  the  widely  syndicated  col- 
umnists whose  readership  is  so  much 
greater  than  our  own,  as  our  views  are 
published  either  in  the  press  or  in  the 
CoNGREssiON.\L  RECORD.  So  realizing  the 
risk  one  runs,  and  having  already,  in  fact, 
made  a  few  comments  on  this  subject 
before.  I  should  like  to  indicate  my  rather 
complete  dissent  from  the  point  of  view 
of  that  most  emotional,  although  none- 
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theless  erudite,  of  columnists,  Mr.  Joseph 
Alsop.  a  gentleman  of  deep  knowledge, 
great  energy,  careful  and  studious  schol- 
arship, yet,  nevertheless,  a  gentleman 
with  whose  judgment  I  have  had  many 
an  occasion  to  quarrel — and  not  only 
with  his  judgment,  but  with  his  manners. 

Mr.  Alsop  wrote  for  the  Washington 
Post  of  the  21st  of  April  an  extraordinary 
column  entitled  "Pompous  Ignorance." 
Parenthetically,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  instances  of  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black  that  I  have  seen  in  some 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Alsop  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  • 

Pompous  Ignorance 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

One  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  President 
Johnson's  Vietnamese  policy  is  its  marked 
success  to  date. 

One  must  always  be  prepared  for  bad  news. 
But  It  must  also  be  said  that  since  the 
Pleiku  episode  drove  the  President  to  take 
determined  action,  he  and  his  policymakers 
have  been  calling  the  shots  with  quite  un- 
precedented accuracy. 

Another  proof  of  the  President's  wisdom 
is  the  kind  of  criticism  his  policy  has  thus 
far  Invited.  It  is  bad  enough  when  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT  allows  hlmsclf  to  ruminate  in  pub- 
lic on  the  desirability  of  stopping  the 
bombings.  Apparently  the  Senator  believes 
that  this  is  the  best  way  to  promote  negotia- 
tions on  an  acceptable  basis.  One  can  only 
reply  that  credulity  is  a  cherished  senatorial 
prerogative. 

A  more  detailed  reply  is  demanded,  how- 
ever, by  the  increasing  barrage  of  such  pieces 
as  one  just  published  by  Prof.  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mor- 
genthau  is  an  interesting  figure;  for  he  plays 
almost  the  same  key  role  among  the  modern 
appeasers  that  Geoffrey  Dawson  of  the  Times 
of  London  played  in  the  be-nice-to-Hitler 
group  in  England  before  1939. 

The  resemblance  is  curiously  exact,  more- 
over. "We  are  deluding  ovirselves  in  Viet- 
nam," says  Professor  Morgenthau  and  he 
gives  two  main  proofs  for  this  assertion. 
First,  he  warns  that  we  are  getting  Commu- 
nist China's  back  up,  which  he  thinks  dan- 
gerous because  he  also  thinks  that  the  Chi- 
nese Conununists  are  "the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

He  does  not  quite  use  that  phrase  from 
the  old  days.  But  his  explanations  of  the 
need  to  recognize  Communist  China  as  the 
dominant  power  in  Asia  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed,  almost  in  to  to,  from  the  old  Times 
of  London  leaders  about  the  need  to  recog- 
nize Hitler's  Germany  as  the  dominant  power 
in  Europe. 

But  just  as  credulity  must  always  be  recog- 
nized as  an  inalienable  senatorial  preroga- 
tive, so  the  right  of  professors  of  political 
science  to  play  at  being  realists  must  also 
be  acknowledged.  What  is  not  pardonable  in 
any  serious  academic  figure  Is  simple,  pom- 
pous ignorance  such  as  is  revealed  by  Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau's  statement  that  "the  mil- 
itary conquest  of  Tibet"  is  an  exceptional 
episode  in  Chinese  history. 

This  statement  is  the  key  to  the  second 
Morgenthau  argument,  that  if  no  one  gets 
Chinas  back  up.  China  will  leave  her  neigh- 
bors to  "live  peacefully  in  (her)  shadow." 
But  the  central  fact  of  Chinese  history.  Its 
most  impressive,  indeed  awe-Inspiring  aspect, 
is  the  tirelessness  with  which  the  Chinese 
people  have  resumed  the  task  of  conquest 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 


China,  properly  bo  called,  appears  when 
her  history  begins  as  a  rather  small  region 
in  the  Yellow  River  Valley.  Since  then. 
China  has  regularly  expanded  whenever  a 
strong  central  government  possessed  the 
means  to  do  so.  Even  in  this  century,  when 
China's  Government  was  weak  for  so  long, 
the  geographical  area  of  ethnic  China — the 
territory  mainly  Inhabited  by  people  of  Chi- 
nese blood — has  nonetheless  more  than 
doubled. 

Manchuria  Is  fully  Sinifled.  Inner  Mon- 
golia is  largely  digested.  The  huge  province 
of  Sikiang  where  tribal  peoples  lived  In  effec- 
tive independence  until  the  enfl  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  Is  already  being  swallowed 
down.  In  one  or  two  more  generations  the 
Tibetans,  If  they  survive  at  all,  are  only  likely 
to  survive  outside  Tibet.  And  the  ancient 
peoples  of  central  Asia  have  heard  their 
doom  proclaimed. 

Even  in  southeast  Asia,  both  the  Vietna- 
mese and  the  Thais  are  refugee  peoples,  long 
ago  pushed  out  of  what  is  now  China  by 
Chinese  pressure.  In  these  circumstances, 
expecting  the  Chinese  to  let  their  neighbors 
alone,  If  everyone  is  Just  nice  to  them,  is 
really  a  great  deal  sillier  than  the  old  be-nice- 
to-Hitler  arguments. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  evil  or  perverted.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  enviably  intelligent,  industrious, 
courageous,  and  in  all  ways  talented.  There 
is  a  grain  of  truth  among  Professor  Morgen- 
thau's silly  chaff,  in  the  sense  that  the  for- 
midable qualities  of  the  Chinese  people  also 
make  them  a  formidable  problem. 

One  way  to  solve  the  problem,  to  be  sure, 
is  to  recognize  the  Chinese  as  the  Asian  her- 
renvolk,  and  to  allow  them  to  gobble  their 
neighbors  at  will,  even  though  their  neigh- 
bors happen  to  be  our  friends  and  allies.  If 
Professor  Morgenthau  possessed  enough 
forthrightness  to  recommend  this  solution, 
he  could  not  be  called  ignorant,  although  he 
might  perhaps  be  criticized  on  other  grounds. 
It  seems  a  bit  better,  however,  to  stand 
fast  by  our  allies;  to  defend  our  own  vital 
position  as  a  Pacific  power,  and  to  hope,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  evolutionary  power  of 
time  and  the  native  strength  of  the  Chinese 
people  will  eventually  bring  the  present  bout 
of  Chinese  governmental  Stalinism  to  an  end. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  his  column,  Mr.  Alsop  under- 
took to  criticize  an  eminent  professor,  a 
student  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  and  of 
foreign  affairs  generally.  Prof.  Hans  J. 
Morgenthau,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Morgenthau,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  but  a  man  whom  I  do  not  know 
well,  has  written  with  what  I  think  has 
been  great  perspicacity  and  shrewd  un- 
derstanding about  many  of  the  problems 
confronting  our  country  in  the  modern 
world.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  some- 
what critical  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

In  the  column  he  wrote,  Mr.  Alsop 
took  affront — and  rather  angi-y  affront — 
at  some  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  views;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Alsop  was  rather  shrill  about 
it.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  with  what  I 
thought  was  considerable  good  humor 
and  devastating  logic,  undertook  to  rebut 
Mr-  Alsop's  point  of  view  in  a  communi- 
cation published  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Morgenthau's  reply  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Communication 

The  story  Is  told  of  a  medieval  peasant  who 
made  It  his  hobby  to  visit  the  public  disputa- 


tions of  learned  men.  "What  do  you  do  this 
for?"  one  of  his  fellow  peasants  asked  him 
one  day,  and  he  answered:  "I  want  to  know 
who  is  right."  "How  can  you  know  that  since 
you  don't  understand  Latin?"  was  the  retort. 
Our  man  replied:  "I  don't  need  to.  Who- 
ever gets  angry  first  Is  wrong." 

Mr.  Joseph  Alsop,  in  his  column  of  April  21, 
Is  obviously  angry  with  me,  and  he  chooses  to 
express  his  anger  by  questioning  my  Intelli- 
gence, my  knowledge,  and  my  character.  If 
Mr.  Alsop  had  arguments  with  which  to  de- 
molish my  position,  he  would  have  used  them 
rather  than  hurling  Invectives  at  my  person. 
Mr.  Alsop  misrepresents  my  position  with 
regard  to  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and 
our  relations  with  China  virtually  out  of 
recognition.  I  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
peat here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Alsop's  column 
who  might  be  misled  by  his  misrepresenta- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  New  Republic  of  April 
3  and  31  and  to  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine of  April  18.  I  cannot  be  expected 
either  to  explain  to  a  literate  public  that  Mao 
Tse-tung  Is  not  Hitler,  that  the  position  of 
China  In  Asia  is  not  like  that  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many In  Europe,  that  Vietnam  Is  not  Czecho- 
slovakia, that  my  opposition  to  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  Is  not  Identical  with  that  of 
the  appeasers  of  1938.  Anyone  who  believes 
that  these  disparate  situations  and  Issues 
are  Identical  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  rational 
argument. 

However,  Mr.  Alsop  puts  up  what  has  at 
least  the  appearance  of  a  rational  argument 
in  the  form  of  his  references  to  Chinese  his- 
tory. Anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  that  history  must  recognize  the  absurdity 
of  Mr.  Alsop's  contentions.  But  not  all 
readers  of  Mr.  Alsop's  column  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  that  knowledge.  Thus  I  must 
perform  the  unpleasant  but  necessary  task 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  Alsop  contends  that  "the  central  fact 
of  Chinese  history  •  •  •  Is  the  tirelessness 
with  which  the  Chinese  people  have  resumed 
the  task  of  conquest  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered."  In  support  of  that  conten- 
tion Mr.  Alsop  adduces  three  facts;  First, 
China  appeared  originally  "as  a  rather  small 
region  in  the  Yellow  River  Valley."  Second, 
even  in  this  century  the  geographic  area  of 
ethnic  China  has  more  than  doubled,  with 
Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia,  and  Sinkiang 
having  been  digested.  Third,  In  southeast 
Asia,  the  Vietnamese  and  Thais  are  ''refugee 
peoples,  long  ago  pushed  out  by  Chinese 
pressure." 

The  first  "fact"  refers  to  the  bronze  age  and 
is,  of  course,  equally  true  of  all  nations  now 
existing.  They  all  have  developed  through- 
out mlllenla  from  small  beginnings  through 
conquest  and  migration  into  their  present 
size.  The  second  fact  refers  not  to  conquest 
but  to  inner  migration.  It  Is  analogous  to 
the  westward  expansion  of  the  original 
States  of  the  Union,  to  the  recent  settle- 
ment of  California  and  Arizona  by  eastern- 
ers and  mldwesterners,  or  to  the  settlement 
of  Siberia  by  Russians.  The  third  fact  Is 
not  a  fact  at  all.  The  Vietnamese  and  Thais 
migrated  In  prehistoric  times  to  where  they 
have  lived  ever  since,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  record  nobody  can  tell  for  sure  where 
they  came  from  and  why  they  moved. 

Nothing  Mr.  Alsop  has  said  invalidates  my 
original  statement  that  China  has  expanded 
south  and  southwestward  primarily 
through  Its  political  and  cultural  superiority 
and  not  through  conquest.  To  quote  from 
an  article  in  the  Far  Eastern  Quarterly  of 
February  1942  by  Prof.  John  K.  Fairbank, 
of  Harvard,  whose  knowledge  of  Chinese  his- 
tory Is  superior  to  Mr.  Alsop's  and  mine: 
"Separated  from  the  West,  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire grew  by  the  acculturation  of  Its  borders. 
Its  expansion  was  the  expansion  of  a  way 
of  life  •  •  •  the  Chinese  were  impressed 
with  one  fact:  that  their  superiority  was  not 
one  of  mere  material  power  but  of  culture. 
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Gradually  but  Invariably  the  barbarian  In 
contact  with  China  tended  to  become  Chi- 
nese, by  this  most  flattering  act  reinforcing 
ChUiese  conviction  of  superiority."  It  Is  this 
cultural  superiority  recognized  by  all  con- 
cerned which  made  it  unnecessary  for  China 
to  conquer  her  neighbors  to  the  south  and 
southwest.  During  approximately  2.000  years 
of  her  history.  China  could  have  conquered 
any  of  her  neighbors  to  the  south  and  south- 
west but  did  not  do  so.  Throughout  her 
history.  China  was  satlstled  with  .special  trib- 
utary relationships  which  left  the  individ- 
uality and  autonomy  of  her  neighbors  In- 
tact. 

Mr.  A'.sop's  colunin  is  indeed  a  scandal. 
It  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  for  he  xises  that  freedom  as  a  license 
to  smear,  abuse,  and  misinform.  But  there 
is  a  coiujolalion  in  that  episode,  too;  for 
siince  the  real  reason  for  Mr.  Alsop's  excesses 
Is  my  opposition  to  a  policy  which  Is  likely 
to  lead  to  w;ir  with  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union  or  both,  that  small  but  Influential 
group  within  our  Government,  whose  spokes- 
man Mr.  Alsop  has  been  consistently,  must 
be  pretty  desperate  if  they  liave  nothing  t>et- 
ter  to  offer  in  support  of  their  cause  than 
this  column  of  Mr.   Alsop 's. 

H.  J.  MORCENTHAU, 

Center  for  the  Study  of  American  For- 
eign and  Military  Policy.  University  of 
Oiicago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
amused  at  an  anecdote  Mr.  Morgenthau 
tells  at  the  beginning  of  his  communica- 
tion, which  so  clearly  shows  the  limita- 
tions of  the  type  of  invective  customarily 
displayed  by  Mr.  Alsop.  It  is  about  an 
ignorant  peasant  in  medieval  times,  who, 
although  he  did  not  understand  Latin, 
used  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  disputations 
of  learned  men  on  the  philosophical  and 
political  problems  of  the  day.  He  was 
asked  by  a  friend  why,  not  being  able 
to  understand  a  word  the  erudite  gentle- 
men were  saying,  he  always  sat  in  on 
the  disputations.  He  replied,  'Because 
I  want  to  find  out  who  is  right."  His 
friend  said.  "Since  you  cannot  under- 
stand a  word  they  say.  how  do  you  know 
who  is  right?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  can  always  tell. 
Whoever  gets  angi-y  first  is  wrong." 

Continuing  with  keen  logic.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau. to  my  way  of  thinking,  com- 
pletely rebuts  the  unsound  position  which 
Mr.  Alsop  has  taken.  I  leave  it  to 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  as 
to  whether  they  think  Mr.  Alsop  or  Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau  is  right.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  which  one 
is  correct. 

Mr.  Alsop  is  reluctantly  leaving  the 
Washington  scene  to  go  abroad,  in  order 
to  pursue  his  inquiry  with  resp)ect  to 
our  foreign  r>olicy  and.  no  doubt,  to  re- 
inforce his  own  already  well  publicized 
views  on  that  subject.  As  his  valedic- 
tory before  he  leaves,  he  has  had  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning  a  column  entitled  "American 
Ferment."  I  ask  unanimoios  consent 
that  the  column  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Matteb  or  Pact:  The  Americ.\n  Ferment 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
This  is  a  bad  moment  to  be  leaving  Wash- 
ington.    The  wisteria  is  about  to  blossom: 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  about  to  pass  another 


miracle:  and  the  new  appeasers  are  about  to 
have  another  conniption  fit. 

No  one  who  savors  experience  can  wish  to 
miss  these  spectacles,  with  all  their  delight, 
wonderment  and  blzarrerle.  The  time  has 
come,  nonetheless,  to  go  and  have  another 
look  overseas:  and  the  moment  of  parting, 
with  all  its  mingled  regrets,  also  seems  a 
good  moment  for  stocktaking. 

Taking  stock  of  the  American  condition 
at  this  Juncture  is  not  an  easy  ta.^^k.  Maybe 
the  best  way  to  begin  Is  to  quote  an  astute 
observer.  Karl  E.  Meyer,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  who  recently  summed  up  his  9  years' 
experience  Irr  W:ishlngton  on  leaving  for  a 
new  assignment  In  London.  He  wrote  In  that 
not  very  pro-American  periodical,  the  Brit- 
ish New  Statesman  and  Nation: 

"What  has  Impressed  me  most  Is  the  extent 
to  which  a  cumbersome  system  of  govern- 
ment actually  works—  not  perfectly  but  siw- 
prLslngly  well.  •  •  •  One  Is  continually  Im- 
pressed by  popuhir  perception  of  the  broad 
lines  of  foreign  alTalrs."  And  a  little  later, 
Meyer  sums  up: 

"Those  civic  virtues  that  were  tested  a  cen- 
tury ago — belief  In  law.  the  equality  of  man. 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Nation — are  more 
relevant  than  ever  in  a  disordered  world. 
One  feels  profoxindly  that  the  words  of  Tom 
Palue  In  1776  retain  the  force  of  truth — that 
'the  cause  of  America  Is  in  great  measure 
the  cause  of  all  mankind.'  " 

To  borrow  Meyer's  words  is  perhaps  self- 
indulgent.  But  the  temptation  Is  too  great 
when  one  sees  the  mainspring  of  one's  own 
abiding  faith,  the  few  and  simple  Ideas  that 
give  meaning  to  life  and  work,  so  neatly  and 
concisely  svunmed  up  by  an  experienced  man 
who  sees  life  from  a  greatly  different  angle 
of  vision. 

But  if  this  Is  really  where  we  stand,  you 
may  well  ask.  what  Is  there  to  worry  about? 
Tiie  answer  Is  that  we  have  entered  a  new 
ph;bse  of  ferment  and  change,  which  wants  a 
lot  of  thinking  about  and  even  worry  about 
by  all  concerned. 

For  an  American  who  cares  about  "the 
cause  of  America"  remaining  "the  cause  of 
all  mankind,"  the  thing  to  worry  about  until 
last  election  day  was  the  prevalence  of  a 
mean,  sordid,  and  backward-looking  spirit 
and  frame  of  mind,  that  falsely  claimed  the 
honorable  title  of  "conservatism."  With  a 
strong  assist  from  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 
the  pendulxun  has  now  swimg  so  far,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  In  a  quite  new  phase. 

In  this  new  phase,  tlie  loudest  noises  are 
coming  from  the  left,  and  since  noise  on  the 
left  always  means  change,  the  new  phase.  If 
we  have  any  luck  at  all.  should  be  more  crea- 
tive than  Its  predecessor.  Some  of  the  noises 
are  a  bit  disconcerting,  all  the  same,  because 
the  new  American  left  has  recently  been 
developing  some  tendencies  that  may  later 
seem  almost  as  regrettable  as  the  booblsh 
party-lining  of  the  thirties. 

There  is,  first  of  all.  the  tendency  to  want 
the  United  States  to  go  out  of  business  as 
a  great  power.  This  program,  generally  pre- 
sented as  fitting  our  commitments  to  oiu" 
capabilities,  Is  nowadays  presented  as  noble, 
progressive,  and  hlghmlnded. 

It  Is  bolstered  by  long  expositions  of  Asian 
problems  by  persons  who  have  never  been 
there,  or,  if  there,  have  never  bothered  to 
read  Asian  history. 

This  sort  of  thing,  with  its  implied  inat- 
tention to  hard  facts,  is  much  too  like  the 
kind  of  leftwlng  thought  about  foreign  af- 
fairs that  made  trouble  once  before.  It  Is 
time  to  remember  that  earlier  trouble,  and  it 
is  also  time  to  remember  that  the  shadow  of 
Nazi  tyranny  was  not  lifted  from  the  world 
because  the  United  States  went  out  of  busi- 
ness as  a  great  power. 

The  breast  beating  and  fact  ignoring  about 
foreign  problems  is  perhaps  linked  to  the 
other  leftwlng  tendency  which  is  beginning 
to  be  worrying.  Besides  valuing  slogans  for 
slogans  sake,   the   new  left  seems  to  yalue 


emotions  for  emotions'  sake.  On  any  sub- 
ject. If  your  feelings  arc  noble,  "engaged"  and 
favorable  to  the  common  man,  that  seems  to 
be  good  enough  nowadays. 

But  It  Is  never  good  enough.  Great  social 
questions  at  home,  like  great  problems  of 
foreign  policy  abroad,  can  only  be  solved  by 
tedious  examination  of  the  practical  facta. 
Sometiilng  Is  beginning  to  be  done  about 
poverty,  not  because  people  were  emotional 
about  it,  but  because  Michael  Harrington 
and  Dwight  MacDonald  were  factual  about  it. 

There  arc  many  other  fronts  on  which  we 
should  be  moving  forward  at  home.  Just  as 
there  are  many  other  problems  besides  Viet- 
nam abroad.  But  blucbooks,  not  protest 
marches,  are  the  l>est  means  of  forw.vd 
movement  In  most  cases.  Facts  are  the 
grand  stimuli  which  make  our  "cumbersome 
system   of   Government  actually  work." 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  course  of  his 
column,  Mr.  Alsop  suggests  that  certain 
citizens,  whom  he  describes  as  being  on 
the  left  and  making  the  loudest  noise, 
are  developing  some  tendencies  that  may 
later  seem  almost  as  regrettable  as  what, 
with  a  slip  from  his  usually  impeccable 
Haivard  English,  he  refers  to  as  the 
"Boobish  party  lining  of  the  1930's." 

Mr.  Alsop  suggests  that  some  of  these 
people  are  on  what  he  calls  the  left.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  left,  center,  or 
right.  However,  I  happen  to  Relieve  in 
the  point  of  view  which  Mr.  Alsop  was 
criticizing.  He  suggests  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  want  the  United  States  to 
go  out  of  business  as  a  great  power. 

This  program,  generally  presented  as 
fitting  our  commitments  to  our  capabili- 
ties, is  nowadays  presented  as  noble, 
progressive,  and  high  minded,  he  says. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  United 
States  who  wants  the  U.S.  Government 
to  go  out  of  business  as  a  great  power. 
I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Alsop  could  docu- 
ment his  charge  in  any  way  whatever. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  do  not  want 
the  United  States  to  escalate  the  war  in 
South  V^ietnam  to  the  point  at  which  we 
would  find  ourselves  opposed  by  a  united 
China  and  Russia  and  confronted  with 
World  War  in  on  a  nuclear  basis.  That 
would  be  a  course.  In  my  judgment,  to 
which  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Alsop,  if 
adopted — and  I  am  confident  they  will 
not  be — would  almost  certainly  lead  us. 

Mr.  Alsop  then  says  that  these  exposi- 
tions on  Asian  problems  are  by  persons 
who  have  never  been  there,  or,  if  they 
have,  the  individuals  writing  them  have 
never  bothered  to  read  any  Asian  history. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  incidentally,  has 
been  in  Asia.  He  has  read  deeply  about 
Asian  problems.  In  my  opinion,  he 
knows  far  more  about  them  than  does 
Mr.  Alsop. 

Mr.  Alsop  then  suggests  that  the  trou- 
ble with  anyone  who  does  not  agree  with 
him  is  that  they  are  not  interested  in 
the  facts.  I  suggest  with  all  humility 
that  some  of  us  who  disagree  with  Mr. 
Alsop  have  paid  a  good  deal  more  at- 
tention to  the  facts  than  he.  He  sug- 
gests that  blue  books  and  not  protest 
marches  are  the  best  mearis  of  forward- 
ing the  movement  in  both  cases.  The 
facts  are  the  grand  stimuli,  he  says, 
which  make  our  cimibersome  system  oi 
government  actually  work. 

I  quite  agree.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  Goldwater  program 
and   the   Dulles   program    thought  we 
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were  dealing  with  facts.  We  thought  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works,  and 
that  we  were  persuading  an  overwhelm-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
ing  majority  of  the  American  people  to 


egree  with  us  that  the  facts  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
candidates  for  Congress,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, and  the  Presidency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

I  think  we  were.  I  hope  that  in  due 
course  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  whom  I  say  again  that  I  sup- 
port, will  take  another  look  at  the  course 
on  which  they  are  headed,  repudiate  the 
policy  of  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Joseph  Alsop,  and  return 
to  those  sound  principles  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  President's  campaign  for 
election  and  the  heritage  he  received 
upon  his  succession  to  the  Presidency 
after  the  tragic  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  / 

I  appeal,  too,  for  a  calm  considera- 
tion of  the  facts — facts  which  have  been 
well  laid  out  for  all  to  see,  by  columnists, 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  Senators  and 
Representatives,  with  far  more  objectiv- 
ity and  far  less  emotion  than  Mr.  Alsop 
displays. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Morgenthau's  commu- 
nication which  I  have  just  requested  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  for  a  com- 
plete demolition  of  Mr.  Alsop's  alleged 
erudition  on  the  subject  of  Asian  history. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Alsop  has  read  much 
Asian  history.  It  is  true  that  for  a  while 
during  World  War  n  he  was  in  China  and 
served  as  the  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Claire  L.  Chennault.  He  also  served  in 
other  capacities,  and,  very  much  to  his 
credit,  he  was  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier. 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Alsop's  reading  of 
history  brings  him  out  with  an  unsound 
judgment  and  misapprehension  of  what 
the  history  of  Asia  is.  This  has  been 
pretty  well  established  by  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau in  the  article  which  I  have  just  in- 
troduced. 

In  the  long,  hard,  and  anxious  days 
which  lie  ahead.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  lead  us  into  the  paths  of  peace  and 
to  a  return  to  negotiated  diplomacy  and 
a  rejection  of  militai-y  dominance  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
AREAS  SUFFERING  A  MAJOR  DIS- 
ASTER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  additional  assistance  for 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  next  Tuesday,  May 
4,  so  that  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  do  so  may  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  1861)  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
CXI 575 


follows : 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr. 
DoTJCtAS,  Mr.  Gkceninc,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusett.<!.  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr. 
Mu.leb,  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Phoxkire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Smathers, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio.) 

S.  1861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1965". 

definitions 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "ma- 
jor disaster"  means  a  major  disaster  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments 
In  major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  30.  1950,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g). 

FEDERAL    LOAN    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriciilture 
is  authorized  to  refinance  a  borrower's  in- 
debtedness under  programs  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  where  he 
finds  such  refinancing  necessary  because  of 
property  losses  sustained  by  such  borrower 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Any  loan 
so  refinanced  may  provide  for  the  repair  or 
construction  of  structures  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  building  Bites  when  the  original 
sites  cannot  be  utilized  as  a  result  of  such 
disaster.  The  Interest  rate  on  any  loan  re- 
financed under  this  subsection  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  rate  not  less  than  3  per  centum 
per  annum,  and  the  term  thereof  may  be  ex- 
tended for  such  period  as  will  provide  a  ma- 
turity of  not  to  exceed  forty  years:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  authorize  a  suspen- 
sion In  the  payment  of  principal  and  Interest 
charges  on.  and  an  additional  extension  in 
the  maturity  of,  any  such  loan  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  five  years  If  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  severe 
financial  hardship. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  refinance  a  borrower's  Indebtedness 
under  programs  administered  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  where  he 
finds  such  refinancing  necessary  because  of 
loss,  destruction,  or  damage  of  property  re- 
sulting from  a  major  disaster.  The  term  of 
such  loan  may  be  extended  for  such  p)erlod 
as  wUl  provide  a  maturity  of  not  to  exceed 
forty  years:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  authorize  a  suspension  In  the  pasmient 
of  principal  and  interest  charges  on.  and  an 
additional  extension  in  the  maturity  of,  any 
such  loan  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years 
if  he  determines  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  severe  financial  hardship. 

(c)  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  refinance  any 
note  or  other  obligation  which  is  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  any  loan  made  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  or  which 
is  included  within  the  revolving  fimd  for 
liquidating  programs  established  by  the  In- 
dependent Offloes  Appropriation  Act  of  1955, 
where  he  finds  such  refinancing  necessary 
because  of  the  loss^  destruction,  or  damage  to 
property  or  facilities  securing  such  obliga- 
tions as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  The 
interest  rate  on  any  note  or  other  obligation 
refinanced  under  this  subsection  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  rate  not  less  than  3  per  centum 
per  annxun,  and  the  term  thereof  may  be 
extended  for  such  period  as  will  provide  a 


maturity  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Administrator  may  authorize 
a  suspension  in  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  charges  on,  and  an  additional  exten- 
sion in  the  maturity  of,  any  such  loan  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  financial  hardship. 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' Affairs 
is  authorized  to  refinance  any  loan  made  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  where  he  finds 
such  refinancing  necessary  because  of  the 
loss,  destruction,  or  damage  to  property  se- 
curing such  loan  as  the  result  of  a  major 
disaster.  The  interest  rate  on  any  loan  refi- 
nanced under  this  subsection  may  be  reduced 
to  a  rate  not  less  than  3  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  the  term  thereof  may  be  ex- 
tended for  such  period  as  will  provide  a  ma- 
turity of  not  to  exceed  forty  years:  Provided, 
That  the  Administrator  may  authorize  a  sus- 
pension in  the  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest charges  on,  and  an  additional  exten- 
sion in  the  maturity  of,  any  such  loan  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  financial  hardship. 

(e)  Loans  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  636(b) ),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing,  reconstructing,  or  repair- 
ing dwellings  damaged  or  destroyed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster  may  have  a  maturity 
of  not  to  exceed  forty  years:  Provided,  That 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  authorize  a  suspension  in 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  chEirges 
on,  and  an  extension  in  the  maturity  of,  any 
such  loan  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years, 
if  he  determines  that  such  action  is  necessary 
to  avoid  sever  financial  hardship.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  7(c)  of  such  Act  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  such  loans  which  have 
a  maturity  in  excess  of  thirty  years. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  may  authorize  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years  a  suspension 
in  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
charges  on,  and  an  extension  in  the  maturity 
of,  any  loan  made  to  small  business  con- 
cerns pursuant  to  section  636(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  636(a) ) , 
if  he  determines  that  such  action  is  necessary 
to  avoid  severe  financial  hardship  resulting 
from  loss  or  damage  incurred  by  a  major 
disaster. 

(g)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

BEFINAMCING    OF    OUTSTANDING    MOBTGAGB 
OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  any 
State  which  has  suffered  a  major  disaster  to 
refinance  outstanding  home  mortgage  obli- 
gations or  other  real  property  liens  which 
are  not  insured  or  guaranteed  by  any  Federal 
agency  and  which  are  secured  by  one-  to 
four-family  homes  which  have  been  severely 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  such  disaster,  the 
President  is  authorized,  upon  application,  to 
make  matching  grants  to  such  State  on  a 
75  per  centum  Federal — 25  per  centum  State 
participating  basis,  any  funds  provided  by 
such  State  to  pay  the  costs  of  refinancing 
such  mortgage  obligations  or  real  property 
liens. 

(b)  Any  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall — 

(1)  be  In  accordance  wtih  a  plan  submit- 
ted by  the  State,  to  be  approved  by  the 
President,  for  the  implementation  of  this 
purpose  of  this  section; 

(2)  designate  the  State  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  the  plan; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  any  loan  made 
for  the  purpose  of  refinancing  any  mortgage 
obligation,  or  other  real  estate  lien,  shall 
have  a  maturity  of  not  to  exceed  forty  years 
and  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  per  annum:  Provided,  That  the 
State  agency  may  authc»-lze  a  suspension  in 
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the  pnyment  of  principal  and  Interest  charges 
on.  and  an  extension  of  the  maturity  of.  any 
sw:h  loan  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  if  it  determines  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  avoid  severe  financial  hardship; 

(4i  specify  that  no  loan  for  refinancing 
the  outstanding  debt  secured  by  any  single 
proprriy  shall  exceed  $30,000; 

fj)  provide  assurances  that  equitable 
fcatment  will  be  accorded  to  all  eligible 
property  owners;   and. 

(6)  set  forth  such  further  information  as 
f.ie  President  may  by  regulation  require. 

!cl  The  President  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  to  prevent  the  waste  or  dissipation 
of  Federal  funds. 

(d)  Each  State  receiving  assist.ance  imder 
this  section  shall,  through  its  designated 
State  agency,  make  such  reports  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  require,  and  each  such  agency  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  President,  make  avail- 
able its  books  and  records  for  audit  and 
examination. 

(e)  The  President  may  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  section  either 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  agency  as 
he  may  designate. 

( f )  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

SHELTER     FOR     DISASTER     VICTIMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  dwelling  accommodations  for  any 
individual  or  family  whenever  he  deter- 
mines— 

(1)  that  such  Individual  or  family  oc- 
cupied a  house  (as  an  owner  or  tenant) 
which  was  destroyed,  or  damaged  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  uninhabitable,  as  the  result 
of  a  major  disaster;  and 

(2)  that  such  action  Is  neccessary  to  avoid 
severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  such  individ- 
ual family;  and 

(3)  that  such  owner  or  tenant  cannot  oth- 
erwise provide  suitable  dwelling  accommoda- 
tions for  himself  and  or  his  fam.lly. 

(b)  Such  dwelling  accomodations,  includ- 
ing mobile  homes,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  need,  shall  be  provided  through 
acquisition,  acquisition  and  rehabilitation, 
or  lease.  Dwelling  accomodations  in  such 
housing  shall  be  made  available  to  any  svich 
individual  or  family  for  such  period  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  individual  or  fam- 
ily to  find  other  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  which  Is  within  his  or  Its  ability 
to  finance.  Rentals  shall  be  established  for 
such  accomodations,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  occupant.  In  cases  of  fi- 
nancial hardship,  rentals  may  be  compro- 
mised or  adjusted  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twelve  months,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  such 
individual  or  family  be  required  to  Incur  a 
monthly  housing  expense  (including  any 
fixed  expense  related  to  the  amortization  of 
debt  owing  on  a  house  destroyed  or  damaged 
In  a  disaster)  which  Is  In  excess  of  25  per 
centum  of  the  individual's  or  family's 
monthly  Income. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  section,  the  President 
may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section; 

(2)  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  either 
directly  or  through  s\ich  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  as  he  may  designate; 

(3)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  any  real  property  acquired 
or  constructed  under  this  section; 

(4)  obtain  insurance  against  loss  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  real  property; 

(5)  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
stuns  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 


taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  such 
real    property;    and 

(6»  include  in  any  contract  or  Instru- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  section,  sttch 
coivlltions  and  provisions  as  he  deems  neccs- 
sar^to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
section  will  be  achieved. 

(d)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

rHA    INSl'RFJJ    DISASTER    LOANS 

Sec.  6.  (n)  Section  203(h)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  jvs 
follows: 

••(hMl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Commissioner  is 
uuilujrizcd  to  insure  and  to  make  commit- 
ments to  insure  any  mortgage  secured  by  a 
property  upon  w^iich  there  is  located  a 
dwelling  designed  principally  for  a  single- 
family  residence,  where  the  mortgagor  is  the 
owner  and  occupant  and  establishes  (to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner)  that  his 
house  which  he  occupied  as  an  owner  or 
as  a  tenant  was  destroyed  or  damaged  to 
such  an  extent  that  reconstruction  or  re- 
placenient  is  required  as  a  result  of  a  natuial 
disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
a  major  disaster  purstiant  to  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  asslst^ince  to 
States  and  local  governments  in  major  dis- 
asters, and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1855-1855g). 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under 
this  section,  a  mortgage  shall — 
'(A)  not  exceed  $20,000;  and 
"(B)  not  exceed  (i)  100  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property,  or  (11)  the 
sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  restoring  the 
property  and  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  property  Ijefore  restora- 
tion: Proitded.  That  in  no  case  involving 
refinancing  shall  such  mortgage  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  of  restoring  the  property  and 
the  amount  (as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner) required  to  refinance  existing  indebt- 
edness secured  by  the  property; 

"(C)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charge,  if 
any)  at  not  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
terest determined,  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  request  of 
the  Commissioner,  by  estimating  the  average 
market  yield  to  maturity  on  all  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  adjusting  such  yield  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;  and 

"(D)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  terms  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 40  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
amortization  of  the  mortgage. 

"(3)  The  property  covered  by  any  mort- 
gage insured  luider  this  subsection  shall 
comply  with  such  st-andards  and  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (having 
due  regard  to  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  this  subsection)  to  establish  the 
acceptability  of  such  property  for  mortgage 
insurance." 

(b)  Section  305  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Association  is  authorized 
to  make  commitments  to  purchase  and  to 
purchase,  service,  or  sell,  any  mortgage  which 
is  Insured  under  section  203(h)  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of  pur- 
chases and  commitments  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  $ ." 

(c)  Section  221  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  as  a  result  of  governmental 
actions",  in  subsections  (a)  and  (f).  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  as  a  result  of  govern- 
mental action,  or  as  a  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster as  determined  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance   to  States  and  local  gov- 


ernments In  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  September  30.  1950  a'- 
amended   (42  U.S.C.   1855-1855g)  ". 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  BY  DEPARTMl  NT  or 
AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  7.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  :a\- 
thorizecl  in  the  case  of  any  farmer  In  auy 
area  wlilch  has  suffered  a  major  disaster 
to  reopen  or  extend,  under  sucii  terms  und 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  pericd 
prescribed  lor  participating  In  any  program 
hping  administered  by  the  Department  o! 
Agriculture.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
( 1 )  such  action  is  necessary  to  help  such 
farmer  avoid  severe  financial  hardship  which 
has  or  will  likely  result  from  such  major 
disaster,  (2)  such  farmer  would  have  been 
eligible  to  participate  in  such  program  if  he 
had  made  timely  application  for  participa- 
tion therein,  and  (3)  such  action  is  feasible 
and  will  not  materially  defeat  the  purpose 
of  such  program. 

DISASTER     WARNINGS 

S^c.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorised to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  civil 
defense  communications  system  established 
and  mainUilned  pursuant  to  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2281(c)),  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  needed  warning  to  gov- 
ernmental authorities  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  areas  endangered  by  imminent  nat- 
ural disasters. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

ASSISTANCE    TO    UNINCORPORATED    COMMUNIIIES 

Sec  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  In  major  disasters,  and  for 
other  purposes ",  approved  September  30. 
1950.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855),  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  section  2(e)  a  comma  and  by 
adding  the  following:  "and  includes  any 
rural  community  or  unincorporated  town  or 
village  with  respect  to  which  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  determines 
that  ( 1 )  there  is  a  need  for  assistance  under 
this  Act,  (2)  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance is  feasible,  and  (3)  it  will  be  effectively 
utilized". 

Section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  (c): 
"In  areas  which  have  suffered  major  dis- 
asters the  Secretary  is  authorized,  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  of  subsections  (a) 
or  (b),  to  make  or  insure  loans  to  associa- 
tions, Including  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  and  public  and  quasi-public  agen- 
cies, for  the  acquisition,  construction,  im- 
provement, or  extension  of  waste  disposal 
systems  and  other  public  facilities  provldine 
for  community  services  in  rural  areas,  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action 
is  necessary  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  com- 
munity or  a  portion  thereof  damaged  by  a 
disaster.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  construction  grants  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  waste  disposal 
systems  and  other  public  facilities  providing 
for  community  services  in  these  areas  in  any 
case  in  which  repayment  of  a  loan  for  such 
purposes  from  income  would  require  a  charge 
for  such  service  beyond  the  ability  of  a 
majority  of  the  users  who  might  be  served 
thereby  to  pay  such  charges  and  if  such 
charge  would  exceed  150  per  centum  of  the 
average  cost  for  such  services  in  comparable 
communities  in  the  State. 

elementary     and     secondary     SCHOOL    ASSIST- 
ANCE   IN    DISASTER    AREAS 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  23,  1950. 
Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  631-645),  Is  amended  by 
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Uuertmg,   Immediately   after   section    15   of 
that  Act  the  following  new  section: 

"SCHOOL   CONSTRUCTION    ASSISTANCE    IN    MAJOR 
DISASTER   AREAS 

"Sic.  16.  (a)  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
Biines  with  respect  to  any  local  educational 
agency  that — 

"(1)  (A)  such  agency  is  located  in  whole  or 
In  part  within  an  area  which  has  suffered  a 
major  disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855a(a)  ) ,  and 
"(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section,  and 
has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
"(2)  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  this  major 
disaster; 

"(3)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  in 
availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  replacement  or 
restoration  of  such  school  facilities;   and 

"(4)  such  agency  does  not  have  suflScient 
fundi  available  to  it  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  ( including  funds  avail- 
able under  other  provisions  of  this  Act) ,  and 
'rem  the  proceeds  of  insurance  on  such  school 
ficilities,  to  provide  the  minimum  school 
facilities  needed  for  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  school  facilities  so  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged, 

be  may  provide  the  additional  assistance 
necessary  to  enable  such  agency  to  provide 
such  facilities,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  in  the  public  interest;  but  such  addi- 
tional assistance,  plus  the  amount  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  available 
from  State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources 
(Including  ftinds  available  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act) ,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
insurance,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
Btruction  incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  school  facilities  destroyed 
cf  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Pending  such 
appropriation,  the  Commissioner  may  ex- 
pend from  any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  for  expenditure  In  accordance 
*lth  other  sections  of  this  Act  such  sums  as 
nay  be  necessary  for  immediately  providing 
assistance  under  this  section,  such  appropria- 
tions to  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  subsection  when 
made.  | 

"(c)  No  paj^ment  may  be  made  to  any  local 
educational  agency  under  subsection  (a) 
except  upon  application  therefor  which  Is 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  is  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  and  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  6(b)(1).  In 
determining  the  order  in  which  such  applica- 
tions shall  be  approved,  the  Commissioner 
'hall  consider  the  relative  educational  and 
flnancial  needs  of  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  have  submitted  approvable  ap- 
Phcations.  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  Commissioner 
finds,  after  consultation  with  the  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  that  the  project 
or  projects  with  respect  to  which  It  Is  made 
^e  not  Inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities.  All 
determinations  made  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  after 
eonsultatlon  with  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  the  local  educational 
agency. 


"(d)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  install- 
ments as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 
Any  funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency 
and  not  expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  None  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1 
to  10,  both  inclusive,  other  than  section  6(b) 
( 1) ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  section." 

(b)  The  Act  of  September  30,  1350,  Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-flrst  Congress,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting,  immeuiately  after 
section  303  of  that  Act,  the  following  new 
section ; 

"ASSISTANCE     FOR     CURRENT     SCHOOL     EXPENDI- 
TURES   IN    MAJOR    DISASTER    AREAS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  any  local  educational 
agency  that — 

"(1)(A)  such  agency  is  located  in  whole 
or  in  part  within  an  area  which  has  suffered 
a  major  disaster,  as  determined  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (42  U.S.C,  1855a 
(a) ) ,  and 

"(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of 
a  reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  at  the 
government  of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and 

"(a)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax   effort   and   is  exercising   due   diligence 
in  availing  Itself  of  State  and  other  finan- 
cial   assistance,    but   as    a   result   of   such 
major  disaster  It  is  unable  to  secure  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  providing 
free  public  education  for  the  children  at- 
tending the  schools  of  such  agency, 
he  may  provide  to  such  agency  the  additional 
assistance  necessary  to  provide  free  public 
education    to    the    children    attending    the 
schools  of  such  agency,  upon  such  terms  and 
in  such  amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section)    as  the  Commissioner  may 
consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest.     Such 
additional  assistance  may  be  provided  for  a 
period   not   greater   than   a    five   fiscal   year 
period    beginning    with    the    fiscal    year    In 
which    the   President   has   determined    that 
such  area   stiffered  a  major   disaster.    The 
amount  so  provided  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determined  to  be  necessary  to  enable 
such  agency,  with  the  State,  local,  and  other 
Federal  funds  available  to  it  for  such  pur- 
pose, to  provide  a  level  of  education  equiva- 
lent  to  that  maintained  in  the  schools  of 
such  agency  during  the  last  full  fiscal  year 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  such  major  dis- 
aster.   The  amount,  if  any,  so  provided  for 
the   second,   third,   and   fourth   fiscal   years 
following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent determined  that  such  area  has  suffered 
a   major    disaster   shall   not   exceed   75   per 
centum,  50  per  centum,  and  25  per  centum, 
respectively,  of  the  amount  so  provided  for 
the   first   fiscal  year   following   such    deter- 
mination. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  provide  to 
such  agency  an  amount  which  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  replace  Instructional  and 
maintenance  supplies,  equipment,  and  mate- 
rials (including  textbooks)  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously damaged  as  a  result  of  such  major 
disaster,  and  to  lease  or  otherwise  provide 
(other  than  by  acquisition  of  land  or  erec- 
tion of  facilities)  school  and  cafeteria  facil- 
ities needed  to  replace  temporarily  such 
facilities  which  have  been  made  unavailable 
as  a  result  of  the  major  disaster. 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated     for     each     fiscal     year     such 


amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Pending  such 
appropriation,  the  Commissioner  may  ex- 
pend from  any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  for  expenditure  In  accordance 
with  other  sections  of  this  Act,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  immediately  provid- 
ing assistance  under  this  section,  such  ap- 
propriations to  be  reimbursed  from  the  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  this  subsection 
when  made. 

"(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  this  section 
except  upon  application  therefor  which  is 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State  ed- 
ucational agency  and  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him.  In  determining  the 
order  in  which  such  applications  shall  be 
approved,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
the  relative  educational  and  financial  needs 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  which  have 
submitted  approvable  applications. 

"(e)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  and  in  such  installments  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any 
funds  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and 
not  expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

HIGHWAY  ASSISTANCE  IN  DISASTER  ARIIAS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  120(f)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Federal 
share  in  emergency  highway  relief,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  a  colon  and 
the  following:  "And  provided  further,  That 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
repair  or  reconstruction  of  any  Federal-aid 
highway  necessitated  by  a  major  disaster,  as 
determined  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(42  U.S.C.  1855a  (a) ) ,  shall  be  100  per  centum 
of  the  cost  thereof." 

(b)  Section  125  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  emergency  highway 
relief.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "There 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 

$ for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1965,   and   not  to   exceed   $ for   each 

fiscal  year  thereafter  for  the  purposes  of  such 
fvmd." 

REIMBURSEMENT     FOB     NECESSARY      EMERGENCY 
FLOOD  PROTECTION 

Sec  12.  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  other  entity,  which 
has  requested  proper  local  governmental  au- 
thorities to  provide  protection  against  flood- 
ing In  major  disaster  areas,  and  which  has 
Incurred  emergency  expendltvires  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  damage  from  such 
flooding,  and  which  expenditures  were  neces- 
sitated by  the  inability  or  failure  of  local 
governmental  authorities  to  provide  such 
protection,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
Is  authorized,  upon  certification  by  proper 
local  governmental  authorities  that  such  pro- 
tection would  have  been  provided  except  for 
contingencies  caused  by  the  emergency,  to 
reimburse  such  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration or  other  entity  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  cost  expended  for 
such  protection  against  flooding. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
past  12  months,  various  sections  of  our 
Nation  have  experienced  enormous  losses 
of  life  and  property  as  a  result  of  earth- 
quakes, tidal  waves,  floods,  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  and  other  natural  disasters. 

In  March  of  1964,  the  State  of  Alaska 
was  devastated  by  an  earthquake.  Yes- 
terday, barely  a  year  later,  an  earth- 
quake— fortunately  not  as  severe  as  the 
Alaska  earthquake — struck  the  State  of 
V/ashington.    Between  these  two  events 
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there  have  been  disasters  of  varying 
magnitude  in  nearly  all  comers  of  our 
Nation. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  tornadoes  ravaged 
Indiana  and  portions  of  Michigan,  Il- 
linois, and  Ohio.  On  the  heels  of  this 
terrible  storm  came  fioodvaters  in  Illi- 
nois. Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  and 
\A'isconsin. 

I  wish  I  were  able  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  would  be  no  other 
disaster.  However,  that  would  be  -folly. 
It  would  be  folly  even  to  attempt  to 
predict  the  scope  of  future  disasters,  for 
although  estimates  of  the  damages  of 
the  recent  storms  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred are  still  being  made,  it  seems 
clear  that  total  damages  in  the  Mid- 
western States  will  be  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  worst 
calamities  from  natural  causes  to  strike 
our  Nation  in  the  last  50  years. 

When  we  consider  the  period  starting 
with  the  Alaskan  earthquake  and  ending 
with  the  Washington  earthquake  of  only 
a  few  hours  ago.  it  is  difficult  to  remem- 
ber when  so  much  destruction  befell  so 
broad  an  area  of  our  country  in  so  short 
a  period  of  time. 

The  present  law  generally  provides 
adequate  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  our  States  and  our  com- 
munities regarding  public  property 
losses. 

In  speaking  for  myself  and  some  two- 
score  of  my  colleagues,  there  is  a  great 
and  immediate  need  to  expand  existing 
law  so  the  Government  may  provide  as- 
sistance to  individual  citizens  in  the  de- 
clared disaster  areas  who  lose  their 
homes,  businesses,  farm  buildings,  and 
other  general  property. 

In  thousands  of  cases,  individuals  in 
disaster  areas  lose  everything  except 
their  mortgage  obligations  which  they 
had  on  the  property  which  no  longer 
exists.  Many  have  the  painful  choice  of 
facing  a  future  of  almost  insurmount- 
able financial  hardship,  or  permitting 
foreclosure  on  their  property. 

Immediately  after  the  tornado  struck 
across  northern  Indiana,  I  joined  my 
senior  colleague  and  members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Indiana, 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  visiting  some  of  the  disaster  areas.  A 
few  days  later  I  returned  for  a  more 
specific  tour  of  the  entire  tornado  dis- 
aster area. 

The  President  was  obviously  stui^ned 
by  what  he  saw.  The  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Roger  D.  Branigin,  said  that 
it  looked  like  photographs  he  had  seen 
of  Hiroshima  after  that  city  had  been 
struck  by  an  atomic  bomb. 

What  all  of  us  saw  was  a  scene  of 
total  destruction.  It  was  as  if  some 
senseless  giant  hand  had  smashed  down 
and  flattened  everything  beneath  it. 
Homes,  schools,  hospitals,  and  churches 
were  splintered  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
structed of  match  sticks  rather  than  of 
brick,  mortar,  and  steel. 

The  hospitals  were  filled  with  the  suf- 
fering. In  one  place  I  had  the  unfortu- 
nate opportunity  to  visit,  a  father  who 
had  lost  a  leg  in  the  storm  was  wheeling 
himself  along  a  corridor  to  tell  his  in- 
jured 10-year-old  daughter  that  her 
mother  had  just  died.    Their  15-year- 


old  son  was  in  the  hospital.  One  family 
of  five  members  was  swept  half  a  mile 
to  be  dashed  to  death  in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

Similar  tales  could  be  told  again  and 
again.  The  nurse  who  was  attending 
the  man  to  whom  I  have  referred  had 
lost  her  husband  and  did  not  know 
whether  her  young  son  was  going  to  sur- 
vive his  injuries.  But  she  said  to  me.  as 
I  recall,  "We  must  go  on.  We  must  do 
what  we  can." 

That  is  what  the  people  of  Indiana 
have  been  doing,  as  have  other  areas  af- 
fected by  the  disaster. 

Upon  comparing  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  between  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent visited  in  northern  Indiana  and  the 
second  visit  I  made,  the  progress  that  the 
people  had  made  to  restore  the  damage, 
despite  some  insurmountable  obstacles, 
was  almost  unbelievable. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  that  we 
can  restore  the  lives  of  the  134  persons 
who  perished  in  Indiana's  tornadoes. 
We  cannot  relieve  the  grief  and  suffer- 
ing over  the  loss  of  their  loved  ones. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  ease  the  pain  of 
those  who  were  injured. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
Some  of  the  effects  looked  like  the  result 
of  bombardments.  Straw,  wood,  and 
broken  glass  struck  with  the  force  of  a 
bombardment. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  spite  of  our  inability 
to  deal  with  the  losses  or  the  pain,  there 
is  much  we  can  do  for  those  whose  future 
is  made  all  the  more  bleak  in  Indiana 
and  other  disaster  stricken  States  by  the 
fact  that  they  must  look  forward  to  a 
future  of  financial  hardship. 

Many  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
homes  and  property  were  covered  by  in- 
surance— but  only  partially.  In  the  dis- 
aster-prone areas,  the  cost  of  disaster 
insurance  is  prohibitive  to  many.  Some 
can  borrow,  but  at  best  this  would  mean 
a  new  mortgage  in  addition  to  the  one 
they  must  yet  pay  on  homes  or  business 
establishments  that,  in  numerous  cases, 
no  longer  exist.  Many  who  were  for- 
merly in  a  position  to  borrow  through 
normal  financial  channels  lo.st  most  of 
their  collateral  with  which  to  obtain  pri- 
vate loans. 

I  am  convinced  that  recent  disasters 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  there  is 
a  great  and  pressing  need  for  legislation 
to  provide  equitable  relief  for  losses  in- 
curred by  individual  citizens,  farmers, 
and  businc-jsmen  who  have  been  sti-uck 
by  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  since  Palm  Sunday,  a 
series  of  meetings  has  been  conducted  by 
Midwestern  Senators  or  Representatives 
from  the  States  that  were  affected. 
Fifteen  of  those  Senators  and  12  Sena- 
tors from  other  areas  of  the  country  have 
joined  to  introduce  today  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  designed  not  only  to  provide  re- 
lief in  disaster  areas,  but  also  to  look 
into  inequities  which  presently  exist  in 
the  public  sector. 

None  of  us  contends  that  this  bill  would 
meet  eveiT  need  of  every  individual  in  a 
disaster  area.  Nor  do  we  suggest  that 
the  bill  camiot  be  strengthened,  im- 
proved, or  refined.  But,  I  emphasize,  we 
agree  that  the  bill  points  the  way  toward 
adoption  of  much-needed  legislation.    It 


matters  not  to  any  of  us  which  proce- 
dures are  followed  to  secure  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  legislation  for  addi- 
tional disaster  relief.  The  important 
thing  is  results.  The  important  ttiins 
is  swift  action  so  that  relief  may  be  pro- 
vided  for  citizens  who.  despite  the  ca- 
lamities that  have  befallen  them,  have 
retained  their  hope,  their  faith,  and 
their  will  to  surmount  adversity. 

Briefly  referring  to  the  general  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  bill,  let  me  sum- 
marize very  quickly.  We  are  giving  addi- 
tional authority  to  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  nov/  have  authority 
t3  loan  money  to  refinance  on  more  lib- 
eral terms  if  an  area  is  struck  by  disas- 
ter, terms  which  would  range  for  as  long 
as  40  years,  with  interest  rates  as  low  as 
3  percent.  In  addition,  we  give  dis- 
ci-etion  to  the  Administrator  by  which 
interest  and  principle  in  certain  cases  of 
severe  hardship  could  be  waived  for  as 
long  as  5  years,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  same  payment  would  be 
tagged  onto  the  end  of  the  existing  agree- 
ment. 

The  Small  Business  x^dministration  is 
given  additional  authority  to  have  this 
moratorium  applied  to  business  loans 
which  it  previously  made. 

We  also  provide  for  a  disaster  fund  for 
non-Federal  insured  loans — those  loans 
which  are  not  insured  by  the  agencies 
previously  referred  to — the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Veterans" 
Administration,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration — to  enable  some  reUef  to 
be  given  where  loss  of  property  financed 
by  this  type  of  loan  is  involved. 

We  suggest  that  this  fund  be  made  up 
on  a  matching  basis.  75  percent  to  be 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  25  percent  to  be  contributed  by  the 
State,  to  assure  that  there  will  be  State 
participation  and  initiative.  Relief 
would  be  granted  with  respect  to  such 
loans  in  similar  fashion  as  those  insured 
by  the  Federal  GoveiTunent. 

This  is  extremely  important  as  I  look 
at  those  who  are  in  need.  There  should 
be  provision  for  adequate  housing  facili- 
ties for  these  victims,  who  presently  are 
without  any  homes,  and  who  are  living 
in  mangers,  or  in  the  back  ends  of 
churches,  or  other  such  places. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  vacant  houses  exist  in  some  com- 
munities where  a  part  has  been  struck 
by  tornadoes.  We  provide  that  the  Fed- 
ei-al  Government,  in  the  event  of  dis- 
aster may  rent,  or,  if  necessary,  buy,  with 
the  intention  of  subsequently  renting. 
such  empty  houses  to  provide  temporarj' 
emergency  housing  facilities  for  victims 
of  the  disaster.  We  provide  that  the 
rates  of  rental  for  the  facilities  should 
be  based  on  those  similar  to  the  public 
housing  law;  namely,  on  ability  of  the 
individual  to  pay.  In  certain  hardship 
cases,  we  pi  ovide  that  the  Administrator 
of  such  law  would  have  discretion  to 
waive  any  rental  whatsoever  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  1  year.  We  give  tne 
FHA  more  authority  and  additional 
funding  power  to  insure  new  loans  nec- 
essary to  rebuild  in  disaster  areas. 

We  ui-ge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  reopen  or  extend  the  time  limitation 


which  exists  for  citizens  lo  sign  up  and 
participate  in  the  various  farm  pro- 
grams, feeling  that  this  would  be  a  great 
help  in  the  areas  involved.  We  ask  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
Civil  Defense  to  utilize  the  existing  com- 
munication systems  of  civil  defense  to 
warn  governmental  authorities  and  indi- 
viduals of  impending  natural  disasters, 
just  as  the  structures  which  are  pres- 
ently constructed  would  warn  of  im- 
pending military  disaster. 

We  provide  that  in  the  event  of  disas- 
ter, unincorporated  communities,  rural 
communities,  or  small  towns  may  take 
advantage  of  certain  Federal  programs 
to  build  community  facilities  and  pro- 
vide for  as  much  as  a  50  percent  grant 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  certain  hardship  cases. 

I  compliment  the  Presiding  Officer,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
MoNTOYAl.  for  taking  the  lead  in  this 
field  to  provide  the  same  kind  of  facility 
to  people  all  over  the  country  in  the 
event  there  is  no  disaster. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  permit  me 
to  join  him  in  this  measure,  which  is  not 
confined  to  disasters.  I  believe  that  it  is 
much  needed.  I  also  feel  that  in  the  in- 
terim we  .should  provide  this  measure  at 
the  minimvun  to  small  communities  af- 
fected by  disaster. 

We  provide  for  additional  relief  in  the 
event  of  the  destruction  of  schools. 
Funds  are  now  available  under  the  aus- 
pices of  OEP  for  minimum  amounts  of 
reconstruction  if  a  school  is  blown  away. 
Equipment  within  the  school  and  school 
books  blown  away  cannot  be  financed 
by  grant  from  the  Federal  Government. 
We  all  know  that  equipment  and  school 
books  are  as  important  as  the  building 
itself.  Also,  some  additional  funds  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools  in  hardship  cases,  in  the  event  of 

Finally,  we  ask  that  Congress  take  an- 
other hard  look  at  the  validity  of  the 
present  disaster  program  in  the  area  of 
highways. 

The  present  disaster  provision  pro- 
vides that  if  a  Federal -State  highway  is 
destroyed  in  a  disaster,  the  Federal 
Government  will  participate  in  its  re- 
construcion  to  the  same  percent  it  con- 
tributed to  its  construction — that  is,  the 
A-B-C  kind  of  highway.  This  means 
that  in  most  highways  of  this  kind  there 
is  a  50-50  matching  agreement.  The 
State  would  therefore  be  required  to 
match  dollar  for  dollar  each  dollar  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  provide 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  highway. 

On  the  surface,  this  sounds  just,  until 
we  realize  that  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency  or  local  disaster,  all  available 
State  funds  are  required  to  rebuild  local 
and  State  roads,  bridges,  and  highways 
which  have  been  swept  away  by  the  same 
disaster  that  destroyed  the  Federal -State 
highway  facility. 

We  suggest  in  our  measure  that  more 
equitable  treatment  would  be  provided  if 
the  Federal  Government  would  bear  the 
cost  of  replacement  in  toto,  so  that  total 
State  funds  could  then  be  used  to  restore 
State  and  local  facilities  which  have  been 
destroyed. 


I  hope  that  the  committee,  and  sub- 
sequently Congress,  will  give  this  subject 
thorough  consideration.  I  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  to  review  the  provisions  of 
the  disaster  legislation.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  it  requires  a  series  of  tragedies 
to  arouse  sufficient  congressional  in- 
terest. 

Let  us  take  advantage  of  this  horrible 
opportunity — if  I  may  describe  it  that 
vvay — to  rectify  the  shortcomings  which 
exist  in  the  present  disaster  law,  so  that 
those  who  are  struck  by  disaster,  unan- 
nounced, unaware,  dispossessed  of  all 
that  they  own,  and  caused  to  suffer 
great  loss  in  property  and  pain  and  suf- 
fering otherwise,  may  be  given  the  op- 
portunity better  to  help  themselves  to 
restoration. 

Let  me  close  with  one  comment:  This 
morning,  I  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  LMr. 
GruenincI.  with  reference  to  a  letter 
which  he  had  written,  before  cosponsor- 
ing  the  bill,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
he  felt  the  least  we  should  do — when  we 
deal  with  earthquakes  and  disasters  in 
faraway  countries,  such  as  we  have  in 
Chile  on  a  grant  basis  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  interest — is  to  do  something 
more  to  liberalize  the  treatment  which 
the  citizens  of  this  country  receive,  in 
the  event  a  disaster  should  befall  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MIDDLE  WEST  FLOODS  AND  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  QUAKE  ONCE  AGAIN 
DEMONSTRATE    THE    NEED    FOR 
FEDERAL  DISASTER  LEGISLATION 
Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  recently  returned  from  my  State  of 
Alaska.     There  I  found  the  most  pro- 
found sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  the  Middle  Western  States  cur- 
rently being  victimized  by  massive  Mis- 
sissippi River  system  flooding. 

The  people  of  my  State  are  familiar 
with  natural  disasters.  Floods  and 
earthquakes  have  long  been  phenomena 
with  which  Alaskans  have  had  to  live. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  west  coast  floods 
of  December  and  January  last,  this  most 
recent  news  together  with  news  of  a 
severe  earth  tremor  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west demonstrates  the  urgent  need  for 
some  more  comprehensive  national  dis- 
aster legislation.  Once  again,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Alaska  last  spring 
and  in  the  case  of  California.  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  this  last  winter. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  af- 
fected disaster  stricken  areas  have  had 
to  put  together  emergency  legislation  and 
press  it  through  the  congressional  grist 
mills.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  hastily 
drafted  legislation  will  be  found  to  have 
both  technical  and  practical  defects. 

On  March  18,  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  great  Alaska  earthquake.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  Alaska,  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson],  had,  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  work,  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  of  the  ability  ol 
the  Federal  Government  to  respond  to 
disaster. 


These  included,  among  others,  recom- 
mendations for  revision  of  Public  Law 
81-875,  the  Federal  Disaster  Act.  In  my 
remarks  on  March  18,  I  reported  that  a 
three-part  study  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  of  ways  in  which  the 
Public  Law  81-875  could  be  improved 
was  currently  going  on.  And  I  told  the 
Senate  that  my  contacts  with  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  indicated  that 
the  Senate  could,  in  the  relatively  near 
future,  expect  some  recommendations 
from  the  President  for  improvements. 

Now  we  have  another  disaster  which, 
without  the  promised  improvements  in 
Public  Law  81-875  and  the  much-needed 
review   of   related   statutes,  must  once 
again  be  handled  by  special  legislation. 
In  the  same  week  that  the  Senate  passed 
S.  327,  the  omnibus  disaster  bill  dealing 
with  winter  floods  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton,  California,  and  Idaho,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale] 
for  himself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  introduced 
an  omnibus  disaster  bill  (S.  1793)  to  cover 
the  current  flood  disaster  in  the  upper 
Midwest.    The  following  day  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa    [Mr.  Miller!,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri   I  Mr.  Long],  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  1795)  to  provide  spe- 
cial  disaster   relief   to   certain   persons 
covered   by   the   Consolidated   Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.    Im- 
mediately  thereafter,    for   himself   and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale], the  Senator  from  Missouri   [Mr. 
Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin  [Mr.  Proxmire]   introduced  leg- 
islation— S.   1796 — to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  so  as  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  disaster  victims. 

Not  being  unfamiliar  with  existing 
Federal  disaster  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  with  some  intimacy 
the  problems  for  which  my  colleagues  are 
now  trying  to  find  solutions.  I  support 
their  legislative  proposals  with  enthu- 
siasm for  I  know  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary Federal  assistance  is  to  the  victims 
of  major  natural  disasters.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Alaska  omnibus  bill — S. 
2881— of  last  spring,  Mr.  President,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  west  coast  disaster 
bill  of  this  year — S.  327— these  legislative 
proposals  must  be  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  order  that  thousands  of  individual 
disaster  victims  and  scores  of  flooded 
communities  may  be  assisted  in  their  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  and  redevelop. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President.  I 
again  point  out  that  such  stopgap  legis- 
lation, however  necessary  at  the  time, 
only  demonstrates  the  need  for  major 
amendments  to  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

More  than  just  a  revision  of  Public 
Law  81-875  is  necessary.  Amendments 
are  needed  to  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration legislation.  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  legislation,  Housing  and 
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Home  Finance  Administration  legisla- 
tion. Veterans'  Administration  legisla- 
tion, the  Small  Business  Act.  Federal 
Housing  Administration  legislation.  De- 
partment of  Agricultvire  legislation.  Fed- 
eral aid  highways  legislation,  and  civil 
defense  legislation. 

For  this  reason  I  have  joined  with 
other  Senators  in  sponsoring  the  proposal 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Bayh  1  for  legislation  in  all  of  these  areas. 
As  Senator  Bayhs  proposals  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  let  us  hope  that 
we  will  have  the  comments  of  the  affected 
executive  agencies  in  order  that  we  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in 
administering  existing  natural  disaster 
legislation.  I  know  that  the  sponsors  of 
S.  1861  will  welcome  suggestions  for  al- 
tering their  proposals. 

The  liberal  terms  of  the  Alaska  earth- 
quake and  the  west  coast  flood  disaster 
legislation  have  twice  been  approved  by 
this  body.  Most  of  their  terms  appear  in 
the  pending  Midwest  flood  disaster  legis- 
lation. The  experience  of  those  who 
have  drafted  these  stopgap  measures 
have  been  utilized  by  those  who  drafted 
the  bill. 

This  great  Nation  can  no  longer  afford 
to  wait  until  disaster  strikes  before 
granting  to  executive  agencies  author- 
ity to  deal  with  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems which  every  natural  disaster  pre- 
sents. They  must  have  authority  on  a 
continuing  basis.  This  bill  will  grant 
them  on  a  permanent  basis  what  we  have 
so  often  given  them  on  a  temporary,  lim- 
ited basis.    

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  up  my  amendment  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  desk,  a  substitute 
for  Amendment  No.  115.  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  LMr.  McClellan] 
and  I  jointly  sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  17.  No  examiners  shall  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  6  as  a  result  of  a  de- 
termination made  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of 
section  4(b)  until  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
first  primary  election  or  general  election  in 
calendar  year  1966,  within  the  territory  of 
any  State  which  has  adopted  any  amend- 
ment to  Its  State  constitution,  or  enacted  any 
law.  subsequent  to  November  1,  1964,  and 
prior  to  March  1.  1965.  under  which  all  per- 
sons desiring  to  vote  in  any  election  held  in 
such  State  are  required  to  reregister. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  straightfoi-ward  and  sim- 
ple. I  shall  be  brief  in  describing  it  to 
the  Senate. 

Before  I  outline  the  amendment  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  prompt 
me  to  offer  it,  I  should  like  to  make  some 
brief  observations  about  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Negro  voting  rights  in  Arkansas. 

The  UJ5.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  repeatedly  noted  in  its  reports  that 
there  has  been  no  discilminatory  appli- 


cation of  voting  laws  in  Arkansas.  The 
1961  Civil  Rights  Commission  report  on 
voting  contains  this  statement: 

The  absence  of  complaints  to  the  Commis- 
sion, actions  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
private  litigation,  or  other  indlcatlona  of  dis- 
crlmlnaton,  have  led  the  Commission  to  con- 
clude that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
deterrent  effect  of  the  poll  tax — which  does 
not  appear  generally  to  be  discrinilnatory 
upon  the  basis  of  race  or  color — Negroes  now 
appear  to  encounter  no  significant  racially 
motivated  Impediments  to  voting  in  4  of  the 
12  Southern  States:  Arkansas,  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  and  Virginia. 

The  Commission's  1963  report  makes 
no  mention  of  Arkansas  in  its  discussion 
of  voting  rights. 

To  confirai  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  Commission's  evaluation  of 
Arkansas  so  far  as  Negro  voting  is  con- 
cerned, I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  April  8,  1965.  On  April 
16  I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  William  L. 
Taylor,  Staff  Director-dc:^ignate  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Mr. 
Taylor's  letter  deals  with  some  matters 
extraneous  to  the  issue  of  voting  rights, 
but  it  is  f>ertinent  in  part.  I  would  like 
to  quote  one  passage  from  his  letter: 

As  you  noted,  the  Commission's  1961  re- 
port concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  discrimination  In  Arkansas  voter  regis- 
tration and  that  this  finding  was  confirmed 
by  the  omission  of  Arkansas  from  considera- 
tion In  the  Commission's  1963  report.  You 
inquired  whether  any  subsequent  develop- 
ments have  required  the  Commission  to 
change  this  evaluation.  There  has  been  no 
change. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


U.S.   Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Washington,  DC,  April  16,  1965. 

Hon.    J.    W.    FULBRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  I  am  writing 
in  response  to  your  letter  of  April  8,  1965,  to 
John  A  Hannah,  Chairman  of  this  Commis- 
sion. 

As  you  noted,  the  Commission's  1961  re- 
port concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
discrimination  In  Arkansas  voter  registra- 
tion and  that  this  finding  was  confirmed  by 
the  omission  of  Arkansas  from  consideration 
in  the  Commission's  1963  report.  You  in- 
quired  whether  any  subsequent  develop- 
ments have  required  the  Commission  to 
change  this  evaluation. 

There  has  been  no  change.  We  have  re- 
cently sought  additional  information  on  this 
question,  both  from  members  of  our  State 
advisory  committee  and  from  civil  rights 
organizations  within  the  State.  These 
sources  advise  that  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
discriminatory  conduct  by  registration  ofli- 
fcials  or  by  law  enforcement  officials  directed 
at  applicants  for  registration.  We  have, 
however,  received  a  complaint  alleging  that 
In  November  1964  an  attack  by  white  citizens 
against  a  civil  rights  worker  at  a  polling 
place  in  Lincoln  County  was  not  prevented 
by  the  sheriff  who  was  present.  This  com- 
plaint has  been  referred  to  the  Department 
oX  Justice  for  Investigation  and  no  report 
has  yet  been  received.  A  second  complaint, 
received  by  us  in  April  1964.  alleged  that  two 
civil  rights  workers  In  Lincoln  County  were 
arrested   on   allegedly   false    traffic   charges. 


This  allegation  was  Investigated  by  the  FBI 
The  Department  of  Justice  determined  that 
there  had  been  no  violation  of  Federal  law 
While  these  Incidents,  if  the  allegations 
are  true,  may  suggest  the  existence  of  official 
and  private  resistance  to  efforts  within  these 
counties  to  Improve  the  Negroes'  statm,  we 
do  not  believe  they  Indicate  the  existence  of 
discriminatory  application  of  registration  or 
voting  laws. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  L.  Tayloh, 
Staff  Director-Designate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  a  Negro  has  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  paying  a  poll  tax,  which 
until  last  November  was  the  sole  means 
of  registration  in  Arkansas. 

Registration  and  voting  statistics  re- 
leased by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on 
March  19,  1965,  indicate  that  in  1963, 
when  there  were  no  statewide  elections, 
77,714  Negroes  or  40.3  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  voting  age  population  held  poll 
taxes  in  Arkansas  out  of  a  total  of  633,658 
registered  voters.  The  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission rep>ort  makes  note  of  the  fact 
that  its  figures  are  well  over  a  year  old 
but  that  in  the  election  of  1964  the  total 
number  of  people  eligible  to  vote  had 
risen  to  717,537.  .1  was  personally  active 
in  the  campaign  last  fall,  and  I  can  say 
from  experience  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  new  voters  who  comprise  this 
increase  are  Negroes. 

Tliese  comments  are  not  immediately 
relevant  to  my  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  now 
seek  exemption  for  my  State  because  of 
any  discriminatory  practices  at  the  State 
or  local  level. 

The  voting  rights  bill  which  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Senate  to  the  Judiciarj' 
Committee  did  not  cover  Arkansas  inas- 
much as  my  State  has  no  literacy  test  or 
other  device  which  would  bring  us  under 
clauses  1  and  2  of  section  4(b) .  The  sec- 
ond substitute,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  contains  an  additional  clause 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  Federal 
examiners  in  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  where  "the  total  number  oi 
persons  of  any  race  or  color  who  are  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  is  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  all  persons  of  such 
race  or  color  of  voting  age  residing  in 
such  State  or  political  subdivision."  The 
individual  views  filed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  indicate  that 
one  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  cover 
States  and  counties  where  no  literacy 
test  or  other  device  is  required. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  peculiar  situ- 
ation in  Arkansas  at  the  present  time. 
Pi-ior  to  the  ratification  of  the  24tn 
amendment  the  only  requirement  for 
voting  in  Arkansas  other  than  those  re- 
lating to  age  and  residence  was  the  pay- 
ment of  a  $1  noncumulative  poll  tax 
The  24th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, of  course,  eliminated  the  pol 
tax  requirement  with  respect  to  Federal 
elections.  The  poll  tax  requirement  lor 
voting  in  State  elections  could  not  d^ 
changed  by  State  statute  as  it  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  State  constitution,  we, 
therefore,  had  one  set  of  requirements  for 
Federal  elections  and  one  set  for  State 
elections.    The  Arkansas  State  Ugisia- 


ture  made  provision  for  registration  for 
•B-Pderal  elections  by  authorizing  the  is- 
suance of  so-called  "free"  poll  tax 
receipts  which  entitled  the  holders  to 
vote  m  Federal  elections  and  for  which 
there  was  no  charge.  This  interim  de- 
vice was  used  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  poll  tax  and  a  registration  system 
divorced  from  it.  ,      .  .  , 

Last  November  3  the  people  of  Arkan- 
sas voted  to  adopt  amendment  51  to  the 
Arkansas  State  constitution  eliminating 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
and  establishing  a  new  registration  sys- 

The  registration  system  established  by 
this  amendment  cannot  l>e  construed  to 
contain  the  means  for  discrimination  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

It  eliminates  the  poll  tax  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  in  Arkansas. 

It  is  a  pei-manent  registration  system. 
and  names  are  removed  from  the  rolls 
only  by  request,  death,  failure  to  vote  in 
any  election  during  4  successive  cal- 
endar years,  change  of  residence  outside 
the  county,  or  conviction  of  a  felony. 

It  contains  no  literacy  test.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  provision  is  made  for  the 
registration  of  persons  who  cannot  read 

or  write. 

Anyone  satisfying  the  general  require- 
ments of  age  and  residence  may  register 
at  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  in  the 
county  in  which  he  or  s'ne  resides.  In 
order  to  insure  that  adequate  lists  of 
eligible  voters  are  available  on  election 
day,  registration  is  closed  20  days  prior 
to  an  election  so  far  as  that  election  is 
concerned.  Persons  may  register  during 
the  20-day  period  and  be  eligible  for 
future  elections. 

In  short,  the  people  of  Arkansas  have 
now  provided  for  themselves  by  consti- 
tutional amendment  a  progressive,  sim- 
ple, and  unquestionably  fair  voter  regis- 
tration system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  amendment  51  to  the  Arkansas 
State  Constitution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  51 
(Voter  Registration  Without  Poll  Tax 
Payment ) 
Section  1.  Statement  of  policy.    The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  establish  a 
system  of  permanent  personal  registration  as 
a  means  of  determining  that  all  who  cast 
ballots  in  general,  special,  and  primary  elec- 
tions in  this  State  are  legally  qualified  to 
vote  in  such   elections,   In   accordance   with 
the  constitution  of  Arkansas  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Sec  2.  Definitions.  As  xised  in  this 
amendment,  the  terms — 

(a)  "County  Board  of  Registration"  means 
the  county  board  of  election  commissioners 
in  each  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State. 

(b)  "Permanent  registrar"  means  the 
county  clerk  In  each  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  this  State. 

(c)  "Deputy  registrar"  means  the  deputy 
county  clerk  or  clerical  assistants  appointed 
by  the  county  clerk. 

(d)  "Election"  means  any  general,  special, 
or  primary  election  held  pursuant  to  any 
provisions  pf  the  constitution  or  statutes  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas:  Provided,  That  this 
amendment  shall  not  apply  to  selection  of 
delegates  to  party  conventions  by  party  com- 


mittees or  to  selection  of  party  committee- 
men by  party  conventions. 

Sec.  3.  Application.  No  person  shall  vote 
or  be  permitted  to  vote  in  any  election  un- 
less registered  in  a  manner  provided  for  by 
this  amendment. 

Sec  4.  Permanent  registration.  When  a 
voter  is  once  registered  vmder  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
such  voter  again  to  register  unless  such  reg- 
istration Is  canceled  or  subject  to  cancella- 
tion In  a  manner  provided  for  by  this 
amendment. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  registration  officials, 
(a)  The  registration  of  voters  is  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  permanent  registrar. 
Eligible  voters  resident  in  a  county  may  reg- 
ister at  any  time  from  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendment  at  the  ofBce  of  the 
permanent  registrar  and  at  any  other  place 
or  places  within  the  county  as  are  designated 
by  the  permanent  registrar.  The  permanent 
registrar  shall  provide  office  and  clerical  fa- 
cilities and  may  employ  such  clerical  as- 
sistants which  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
fulfill  the  duties  imposed  by  this  amend- 
ment: Provided,  That  all  clerical  assistants 
so  employed  shall  have  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  law  of  eligible  voters  and  shall 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  competence  and 
without  reference  to  political  affiliation. 

(b)  The  State  auditor,  from  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment,  shall  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  number  of  blank  forms  to 
each  permanent  registrar   for  the  registra- 
tion   of    the    voters    In    each    county.    The 
forms  shall  be  known  as  affidavits  of  reg- 
istration and  shall  consist  of  looseleaf  sheets 
of  durable  quality.     All  affidavits  of  regis- 
tration shall  be  made  and  executed  in  quad- 
ruplicate,  the  original  and  each  copy  of  a 
distinctively     different     color.    Each     form 
shall  be  printed  at  the  top  thereof  with  the 
word  "original,"  "duplicate,"  "triplicate,"  or 
"quadruplicate,"  as  the  case  may  be,  each  to 
be  followed  Immediately  by  the  words,  "af- 
fidavit of  registration."     The  forms  shall  be 
bound  together  in  books  or  pads  and  each 
set  of  copies  shall  be  capable  of  being  de- 
tached from  the  book  or  pad  and  inserted 
and    locked    into    the    registration    record 
files.    All  forms  in  a  quadruplicate  set  shall 
have   an   Identical  number,  the  sets   being 
numbered  in  sequence. 

(c)  The  State  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners Is  authorized  and.  as  soon  as  Is  pos- 
sible after  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment, directed  to  prescribe,  adopt,  publish, 
and  distribute: 

1.  Such  rules  and  regulations  supplemen- 
tary to  this  amendment  and  consistent  with 
this  amendment  and  other  laws  of  Arkansas 
as  are  necessary  to  secure  uniform  and  effi- 
cient procedures  in  the  administration  of 
this  amendment  throughout  the  State; 

2.  A  manual  of  instruction  for  the  infor- 
mation, guidance,  and  direction  of  election 
officials  within  the  State;  and 

3.  Detailed  specifications  of  the  registra- 
tion record  files,  the  affidavits  of  registra- 
tion, and  other  registration  forms,  all  of 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  this  amend- 
ment and  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  Affidavits  of  registration,  (a)  The 
front  of  the  affidavit  of  registration  shall 
contain  the  name  of  the  county  In  which 
Issued  and: 

1  The  voter's  name.  Including  given  name, 
middle  name  or  initial  (If  any),  and  last 
name,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  the  given 
name  shall  be  preceded  by  the  designation  of 
"Miss"  or  "Mrs."; 

2.  The  legal  residence  of  the  voter,  Includ- 
ing street  address  and  house  number  if  house 
numbers  are  used,  otherwise  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  voter's  legal  residence  as  makes 
its  location  possible  for  determination  of  the 
voter's  proper  precinct,  and  length  of  time 
during  which  the  voter  has  resided  at  the 
above  address.  If  the  voter  resides  at  a 
hotel,    motel,    apartment    house,    boarding 


house,  or  institution,  such  additional  infor- 
mation Is  to  be  Included  as  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  exact  location  of  the  legal 
residence  of  the  voter; 

3.  Country  or  State  and  country  of  the  vot- 
er's birth; 

4.  If  any  voter  is  foreign  born,  how  his 
American  citizenship  was  acquired,  Includ- 
ing the  name  of  the  cotirt  granting  the  same, 
the  place  and  date  thereof,  and  if  naturalized 
through  another  person,  the  name  of  such 
person; 

5.  Tlie  month,  day,  and  year  of  birth  of  the 
voter; 

6.  If  the  voter  cannot  read  or  write,  this 
must  be  indicated; 

7.  If  the  voter  Is  unable  to  make  a  mark 
or  cross  on  the  affidavit  of  registration  er 
on  a  ballot,  this  must  be  Indicated; 

8.  Number  or  name  of  the  voter's  school 
district  and  number  or  name  of  the  voter's 
precinct; 

9.  The  address  in  Arkansas  where  the  voter 
was  last  registered,  if  any,  and  the  name 
under  which  so  registered;  and 

10.  The  signature  of  the  permanent  or  dep- 
uty registrar  who  receives  the  voter's  appli- 
cation to  register.  ■' 

(b)  The  back  of  the  affidavit  of  registra- 
tion shall  contain : 

1.  Signature.  When  registering  the  voter 
shall  manually  sign  with  ink  or  Indelible 
pencil  the  original  and  all  copies  of  the  af- 
fidavit of  registration,  the  signature  to  in- 
clude given  name,  middle  name  or  initial 
(if  any) ,  and  last  name.  If  the  voter  is  un- 
able to  sign  his  name,  the  voter,  witnessed  by 
the  permanent  or  deputy  registrar,  may  sign 
with  a  mark  or  cross.  If  the  voter  signs  with 
a  mark  or  cross  or  is  unable  to  sign  or  make 
a  mark  or  a  cross,  the  permanent  or  deputy 
registrar  shall  so  indicate  in  the  space  pro- 
vided for  the  voter's  signature,  and  must 
write  in  said  space  the  month  and  day  of  the 
voter's  birth; 

2.  Affidavit.  Immediately  above  the  space 
for  the  signature  on  the  original  and 
all  copies  must  be  printed  an  affidavit  In 
which  the  voter  swears  or  affirms  that  he 
has  all  qualifications  required  by  the  laws 
of  this  State  to  entitle  him  to  vote  and, 
thereafter,  these  words;  "I,  being  duly  sworn 
on  oath  (or  affirmation),  depose  and  swear 
(or  affirm)  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  that  the  statements  hereon  made  by 
me  are  true  and  correct";  and 

3.  Record  of  voting.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  space  for  the  signature  of  the 
voter  on  the  affidavit  of  registration  forms 
shall  be  printed  a  record  of  voting  form, 
which  includes  as  many  blank  spaces  as  may 
be  possible,  each  blank  space  sufficient  to 
include  a  stamped  date  and  the  signature  or 
mark  of  the  voter,  substantially  as  follows: 

Record  of  voting 

Date 

Signature. 

Date.: 

Signature. 

(et  cetera  for  as  many  spaces  as  possible) . 

(c)  The  State  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners may  require  blank  spaces  for  addi- 
tional information,  including  supplements  to 
the  record  of  voting  form. 

Sec.  7.  Registration  record  files,  (a)  In 
each  county,  the  permanent  registrar  shall 
provide  three  active  registration  record  files 
for   all   voters   legally   resident   within   that 

county: 

1.  The  permanent  registration  file  which 
shall  contain,  securely  fastened,  all  original 
copies  of  the  affidavits  of  registration  In  al- 
phabetical order  for  the  whole  county  with- 
out regard  to  precincts  or  other  districts; 

2.  A  precinct  registration  file  which  shall 
contain,  securely  fastened  in  binders  suitable 
for  locking,  all  duplicate  copies  of  the  affi- 
davits of  registration,  arranged  and  bound 
by  precinct;  and 

3  A  precinct  registration  file  which  shall 
contain,  securely  fastened  In  binders  suitable 
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for  locking,  all  trtpUcate  copies  ol  the  af- 
fidavits of  registration,  arranged  and  bound 
ty  precinct. 

(b)  The  affidavits  of  registration  within 
the  precinct  registration  files  shall  be  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order;  provided,  that 
the  affidavits  of  registration  In  all  or  in  some 
of  such  files  may  be  arranged  by  street  and 
Etreet  number  or  on  some  other  appropriate 
basis,  and  shall  be  so  arranged  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  county  board  of  registration. 

(c)  In  each  county,  the  permanent  regis- 
trar shall  provide  an  Inactive  registration 
file  which  shall  contain,  securely  fastened,  all 
canceled  original  affidavits  of  registration, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for  the_  whole 
county  without  regard  to  precincts  or  other 
districts. 

(d)  The  appropriate  precinct  registration 
file  or  files  containing  the  duplicate  copies 
of  affidavits  of  registration  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  polling  places  and  used  In  all  elec- 
tions; provided,  that  the  appropriate  precinct 
registration  file  or  files  containing  the  dupli- 
cate copies  of  the  affidavits  of  registration 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  polling  places  of  the 
majority  political  party  for  use  at  party 
primary  elections  of  such  party  and  the  ap- 
propriate precinct  registration  file  or  files 
containing  the  triplicate  copies  of  the  af- 
fidavits of  registration  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  palling  places  of  the  minority  political 
party  lor  use  at  party  primary  elections  of 
such  party.  Before  being  delivered  to  the 
appropriate  county  board  of  registration  or 
other  lawfully  designated  election  officials 
for  use  at  any  election,  the  affidavits  of  regis- 
tration In  the  precinct  registration  files  shall 
be  securely  fastened  and  locked. 

(e)  The  county  board  of  registration  or 
other  lawfully  designated  election  officials 
shall  cause  the  appropriate  precinct  regis- 
tration files  to  be  at  the  polling  places  on 
the  date  of  elections,  and  shall  return  them 
at  the  close  of  the  election  to  the  office  of 
the  permanent  registrar  with  the  ballot 
boxes. 

Sec.  8.  Spoiled  affidavits  of  registration. 
The  permanent  registrar  shall  give  a  receipt 
to  the  State  auditor  for  all  blank  affidavits 
of  registration  Issued  to  the  county  and 
shall  be  strictly  accountable  to  the  State 
auditor  for  the  blanks  provided.  The  per- 
manent registrar  must  account  for  each 
blank  set  of  affidavit  of  registration,  wheth- 
er unused,  spoiled  or  In  the  proper  registra- 
tion record  files.  If  for  any  cause  a  blank 
affidavit  of  registration  is  spoiled  or  muti- 
lated. It  shall  be  stamped  or  written  across 
the  face  of  all  copies  of  the  blank  form  and 
all  copies  of  the  form  shall  be  returned  by 
the  permanent  registrar  to  the  State  audi- 
tor. The  State  auditor  shall  compile  a  rec- 
ord of  the  ntimber  of  the  spoiled  or  mutilated 
affidavits  of  registration,  send  a  copy  of 
such  record  to  the  permanent  registrar,  and 
then  destroy  the  spoiled  or  mutilated  affi- 
davits of  registration.  By  the  first  of  June 
of  each  year  the  permanent  registrar  shall 
make  an  accounting  of  all  affidavits  of  regis- 
tration to  the  State  auditor. 

Sec.  9.  Application  to  register,  (a)  All 
persons  may  register  who: 

(1)  are  qualified  electors  and  who  have 
not  previovisly  registered; 

(2)  will  become  qualified  electors  during 
the  20-day  period  Immediately  prior  to  the 
next  election  scheduled  within  the  county: 
or 

(3)  are  qualified  electors  but  whose  regis- 
tration has  been  canceled  or  Is  subject  to 
cancellation  in  a  manner  provided  for  by 
this  amendment. 

(b)  Registration  shall  be  in  progress  at 
all  times  except  dtjring  the  20-day  period 
Immediately  prior  to  any  election  scheduled 
within  the  county,  during  which  period  reg- 
istration of  voters  shall  cease  for  that  elec- 
tion, but  registration  during  such  period 
shall  be  effective  for  subsequent  elections. 


(c)  The  original,  duplicate,  and  triplicate 
copies  of  all  affidavits  of  registration  sub- 
mitted as  applications  for  registration  to  the 
permanent  registrar  shall  be  filed  promptly 
in  the  active  registration  record  files  unless 
the  applicant  lacks  one  or  more  of  the  quali- 
fications required  by  law  of  voters  of  this 
State.  The  quadruplicate  copy  of  all  affida- 
vits of  registration  shall  be  given  to  each 
applicant  Immediately  upon  the  acceptance 
of  his  application.  The  permanent  and 
deputy  registrars  are  empowered  to  admin- 
ister oaths  for  purposes  of  executing  the  affi- 
davits ,of  registration. 

(d)  If  the  permanent  registrar  has  any 
reason  to  doubt  the  qualifications  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  registration,  he  shall  submit  such 
application  to  the  coxmty  board  of  regis- 
tration end  such  board  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  such  qualifications 
and  shall  instruct  the  permanent  registrar 
regarding  the  same. 

(e)  If  any  person  eligible  to  register  as  a 
voter  is  unable  to  register  In  person  at  the 
permanent  registrar's  office  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness or  physical  disability,  the  permanent  or 
deputy  registrar  shall  register  the  applicant 
at  his  place  of  abode  within  such  county.  If 
practicable.  In  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  appeared  at  the  permanent  registrar's 
office. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
this  amendment,  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  ol  the  United  States  and  their  spouses 
when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them, 
who  are  otherwise  eligible,  may  vote  with- 
out registration  by  absentee  ballot  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  this  State. 

(g)  Any  person  whose  registration  status 
or  voting  eligibility  Is  affected  adversely  by 
an  administrative  determination  under  this 
amendment  may  appeal  such  adverse  deter- 
mination within  5  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
thereof  to  the  county  board  of  registration. 
The  county  board  of  registration  shall  act 
on  such  appeal  and  render  its  decision  within 
10  days  of  its  receipt.  Within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  such  decision,  any  aggrieved  party 
may  appeal  further  to  the  circuit  coxirt  of 
the  county. 

Sec.  10.  Transfer  and  change  of  status, 
(a)  Upon  a  change  of  legal  residence  within 
the  cotmty.  any  registered  voter  may  cause 
his  registration  to  be  transferred  to  his  new 
address  by  signing  a  mailed  request  to  the 
permanent  registrar,  giving  his  present  ad- 
dress and  the  address  at  which  he  was  last 
registered,  or  by  applying  in  person  at  the 
office  of  the  permanent  registrar.  The  per- 
manent registrar  shall  strike  through  the 
last  address  and  record  the  new  address  of 
the  voter  on  the  original,  duplicate,  and  trip- 
licate copies  of  the  affidavit  of  registration 
and  upon  the  quadruplicate  copy  if  it  Is 
presented  for  that  purpose  to  the  permanent 
registrar  by  the  registered  voter.  The  per- 
manent registrar  promptly  shall  make  such 
appropriate  changes  in  the  precinct  registra- 
tion files  as  necessitated  by  such  change  of 
address. 

(b)  Upon  a  change  of  legal  residence  to 
another  county  within  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
an  eligible  voter  must  register  again  and  shall 
record  his  former  address  in  the  spaces  pro- 
vided for  such  purpose  In  the  affidavit  of 
registration. 

(c)  Upon  a  change  of  name  by  marriage 
or  otherwise,  an  eligible  voter  must  register 
again  and  shall  record  his  former  name  In 
the  spaces  provided  for  such  purpose  In 
the  affidavit  of  registration. 

Sec.  11.  Cancellation  of  Registration,  (a) 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  permanent  reg- 
istrar to  cancel   the  registration  of  voters: 

(1)  who  have  failed  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion during  4  successive  calendar  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  first  of  January 
of  any  year; 

(2)  who  have  changed  their  residence  to 
an  address  outside  the  covmty; 

(3)  who  have  died  or  changed  their  name; 


(4)  who  have  been  convicted  of  felonies 
and  not  been  pardoned;  or 

(5)  who  are  not  lawfully  qualified  a  reg- 
istered electors  of  this  State,  or  of  tlie 
county. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  permanent 
registrar  of  each  county  upon  the  registra- 
tion of  a  person  who  has  been  registered 
previously  in  another  county  to  notUy 
promptly  the  permanent  registrar  of  suc'q 
other  county  of  the  new  registration. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director 
of  tlie  bureau  of  vital  statistics  to  notify 
promptly  the  permanent  registrar  in  each 
county  of  the  death  of  .all  residents  of  such 
county. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  circuit 
clerk  of  each  county  upon  the  conviction 
of  any  person  of  a  felony  to  notify  prompt- 
ly the  permanent  registrar  of  the  county  of 
residence  of  such  convicted  felon. 

(e)  Within  10  days  following  the  receipt 
or  possession  of  Information  requiring  any 
cancellation  of  registration,  the  permSnei.*. 
reclstrar  shall  write  or  stamp  the  word  "can- 
celed" across  the  face  of  such  original  af- 
fidavit of  registration  and  note  the  date  of 
the  cancellation,  the  reason  for  the  cancella- 
tion, and  the  slgnatture  of  the  person  can- 
celing in  blank  spaces  provided  thereon  for 
such  purposes.  Such  canceled  original  af- 
fidavit of  registration  shall  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  inactive  registration  file  and 
the  duplicate  or  triplicate  copies  in  the  pre- 
cinct registration  files  shall  thin  be  de- 
stroyed. 

(f)  The  permanent  registrar  shall  send  all 
persons  whose  affidavits  of  registration  are 
canceled  in  accordance  with  section  11(a) 
(1)  of  this  amendment  the  following  notice 
by  first-class  mail  within  10  days  after  such 
cancellation:  "Notice  of  cancellation  of  voter 
registration.  Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
due  to  your  failtire  to  vote  In  any  election  in 
this  county  during  the  preceding  4  cal- 
endar years,  under  the  laws  of  this  State  your 
voter  registration  has  been  canceled.  If 
you  are  still  a  qualified  voter,  you  may  regis- 
ter again  at  any  time." 

(g)  The  permanent  registrar  is  authorized, 
and  may  be  directed  by  the  county  board 
of  registration,  to  determine  by  mail  check, 
house  to  house  canvass  or  any  other  rea- 
sonable means  at  any  time  within  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  county  whether  active 
record  registration  files  contain  the  names  of 
any  persons  not  qualified  by  law  to  vote. 
Further,  upon  application  based  upon  affi- 
davits of  one  or  more  qualified  voters  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  coimty,  the  cir- 
cuit Judge  of  the  county,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  order  the  permanent  registrar 
to  make  such  determination  or  to  cancel  the 
registration  of  such  unqualified  person. 

Sec.  12.  Loss  or  Destruction  of  Affidavits 
of  Registration.  In  the  event  any  registra- 
tion record  file  shall  become  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, or  in  the  event  that  any  affidavit  of 
registration  in  any  registration  record  fiie 
shall  be  mutilated  or  destroyed  in  any  man- 
ner not  authorized  by  this  amendment,  the 
permanent  registrar  shall  prepare,  from  the 
remaining  files,  temporary  copies  of  the  affi- 
davits of  registration.  If  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  any  election.  The  permanent 
registrar  shall  send  notice  of  such  fact  by 
first-class  mall  to  any  voter  whose  affidavit 
has  been  lost,  destroyed  or  mutilated  in  order 
that  such  voter  may  register  again.  The 
previous  registration  shall  be  canceled  at 
the  time  of  the  new  registration,  and  in  any 
event  within  60  days  after  mailing  of  sucn 
notice.  „ 

Sec.   13.  Signature  Requirement,     ^^i  r° 
voter  shall  receive  a  ballot  at  any  e'""° 
until  a  Judge  of  the  election  has  stamped  to 
date  and  imtll  the  voter.  In  the  P""^*""" 
such  Judge,  has  signed  his  name,  incluainB 
his  given  name,  his  middle  name  or  init"^ 
(if  any),  and  his  last  name  In  the  first  nn 
used  space  on  the  record  of  voting  form. 


(b)  No  registered  voter  shall  receive  a 
ballot  for  any  election  unless  the  signature 
of  the  person  on  the  affidavit  of  registration 
and  his  signature  in  the  appropriate  space 
on  the  record  of  voting  form  thereon  are 
deemed  by  the  Judges  to  be  Identical. 

,c)  No  registered  voter  unable  to  sign  his 
siguatme  or  unable  to  make  his  mark  or 
cross  in  the  appropriate  space  on  the  record 
of  voting  form  shall  receive  a  ballot  at  any 
election  unless  the  month  and  day  of  the 
person's  birth,  as  then  stated  by  him.  con- 
form to  that  entered  In  the  space  for  the 
person's  signatvu-e  on  the  affidavit  of  regis- 
tration by  the  permanent  or  deputy  registrar. 

^d)  Absentee  voting  shall  be  conducted  in 
t'le  same  manner  as  now  provided  under  the 
laws  of  the  State;  provided,  that  the  per- 
manent registrar  shall  determine  that  the 
signature  on  the  application  for  absentee 
ballot  Is  identical  with  the  signature  appear- 
ing on  the  voter's  affidavit  of  registration  be- 
fore mailing  or  passing  out  an  absentee 
ballot.  The  permanent  registrar  shall,  upon 
permitting  absentee  voting  In  the  manner 
hereinabove  authorized,  stamp  in  the  first 
vacant  and  vinused  blank  space  In  the  record 
of  voting  form  the  date  of  the  forthcoming 
election  and  shall  note  thereafter  the  words 
"absentee  ballot." 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  a  voter  presents  him- 
self at  a  polling  place  on  the  date  of  an  elec- 
tion but  no  copy  of  his  affidavit  of  registra- 
tion can  be  located  by  the  judges  of  the 
election  In  the  precinct  registration  files, 
such  voter  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  when 
aU  of  the  following  conditions  are  satisfied : 

(1)  The  voter  surrenders  the  quadrupli- 
cate copy  of  his  affidavit  of  registration; 

(2)  The  voter  signs  such  quadruplicate 
copy  in  accordance  with  section  13  (a),  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  amendment; 

(3)  An  election  Judge  verifies  the  existence 
of  an  original  affidavit  of  registration  in  the 
permanent  registration  file;  and 

(4)  The  original  affidavit  of  registration 
reveals  that  the  voter  has  presented  himself 
at  a  precinct  polling  place  where  he  is  legally 
qualified  to  vote.  The  quadruplicate  affi- 
davits of  registration  so  surrendered  shall  be 
returned  to  the  permanent  registrar  with  the 
precinct  registration  files,  and  new  registra- 
tion shall  thereupon  be  required  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedtu-e  set  out  by  section 
12  of  this  amendment. 

Sec.  14.  Lists  of  voters,  (a)  By  the  first  day 
of  June  of  each  year,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  practicable,  all  permanerrt  regis- 
trars shall,  and  at  their  discretion  at  other 
times  may.  print  or  otherwise  duplicate  and 
publish  lists  of  registered  voters  by  precincts, 
and  may  distribute  such  lists  free  of  cost,  or, 
with  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of 
registration,  at  a  price  necessary  to  cover  cost 
of  publication.  A  copy  of  the  most  current 
such  list  in  each  precinct  shaU  be  ftunished 
the  election  officials  at  each  precinct  at  the 
time  the  ballot  boxes  are  delivered  and  such 
election  officials  shall  post  said  list  at  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  polling  area. 

(b)  By  the  first  day  of  June  of  each  year, 
the  permanent  registrar  shall  certify  to  the 
State  auditor  the  total  number  of  registered 
voters  In  the  county.  The  State  auditor  shall 
tabulate  the  total  number  of  registered 
voters  in  the  State  and  shall  make  such  in- 
formation avaUable  to  interested  persons 
upon  request. 

Sec.  15.  Penalties,  (a)  Any  person  who  shaU 
maUclously  and  intentionally  destroy,  steal, 
mutilate  or  unlawfully  detain  or  obtain  any 
affidavits  of  registration  or  any  registration 
record  files  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  the 
sum  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$1,000,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  peni- 
tentiary for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1  year 
nor  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  public  official  or  election  official 
who  willfully  violates  any  provisions  of  this 


amendment  shall  be  guUty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
also  be  removed  from  such  office. 

(c)  Any  other  person  who  wUlfully  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  amendment  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  16.  Severability.  If  any  provision  of 
this  amendment  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  in- 
valid, such  invalidity  shall  not  affect  other 
provisions  or  applications  of  the  amendment 
which  can  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid 
provision  or  application,  and  to  this  end  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  are  declared  to 
be  severable. 

Sec.  17.  Effect  on  other  laws.  This 
amendment  supersedes  and  repeals  the  re- 
quirement of  amendment  No.  8  that  a  poll 
tax  receipt  be  presented  prior  to  registration 
or  voting,  and  further  supersedes  and  repeals 
act  19  of  1964  and  all  other  laws  or  parts  of 
laws  In  conflict  herewith. 

Sec.  13.  Appropriations.  The  general  as- 
sembly shall  make  such  appropriations  as 
may  be  required  for  the  effectuation  of  this 
amendment. 

Sec.  19.  Amendment.  The  general  assem- 
bly may,  in  the  same  manner  as  required  for 
amendment 'of  laws  initiated  by  the  people, 
amend  sections  5  through  15  of  this  amend- 
ment, so  long  as  such  amendments  are  ger- 
mane to  this  amendment,  and  consistent 
with  its  policy  and  purposes. 

Sec.  20.  Short  title.  This  amendment 
shall  be  known  as  the  "Arkansas  Amend- 
ment for  Voter  Registration  Without  Poll  Tax 
Payment." 

Sec.  21.  Effective  date.  This  amendment 
shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  January  1,  1965;  provided,  that  for  any 
elections  held  before  March  1,  1965.  those 
voters  who  are  registered  electors  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1954,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
in  such  election  If  otherwise  qualified. 

Proposed  by  initiated  petition.  Filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
26th  day  of  June  1964.  'Voted  on  at  the 
general  election,  November  3,  1964.  Re- 
turns:  for,  277,087;   against,  218,681. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
implementation  of  this  system  has  been 
delayed  somewhat  because  of  litigation 
in  the  State  courts.  The  Arkansas  State 
Election  Commission  sought  to  add  to 
the  voter  registration  form  specified  by 
the  amendment  spaces  for  the  entry  of 
party  affiliation  and  race.  This  action 
was  challenged,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Arkansas  recently  held  that  the  com- 
mission did  not  have  authority  to  take 
such  action.  Thus,  the  registration  form 
which  will  be  used  does  not  require  the 
applicant  to  indicate  his  race. 

Another  suit  contested  the  award  of 
the  contract  for  printing  the  registration 

This  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  amendment.  There 
was  a  quarrel  about  who  should  print 
the  forms  arising  out  of  the  amendment. 
Both  suits  have  been  decided  and  the 
State  and  our  75  counties  are  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  the  forms  and  loose- 
leaf  binders  specified  by  the  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

There  is  no  carryover  of  voter  lists 
under  the  amendment.  All  persons  who 
were  eligible  to  vote  by  virtue  of  holding 
poll  tax  receipts  are  required  to  register 
in  person  in  accord  with  the  new  system. 

Obviously,  it  will  take  some  time  be- 
fore a  substantial  number  of  people  are 
registered;  1956  is  an  off  year  politically 
and  there  is  no  pressure  on  voters  to 
hasten  to  the  county  clerk's  office  to 
sign  up. 


Thus  we  are  presently  without  regis- 
tered voters  in  Arkansas  and  technically 
every  county  in  the  State  would  fall 
under  clause  3  of  section  4(b),  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  Federal 
examiners  in  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division where  a  survey  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  of  any  race  or  color  who  are 
registered  to  vote  is  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  all  persons  of  such 
rac3  or  color  residing  therein. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  appointment  of  Federal 
examiners  throughout  Arkansas  because 
of  these  peculiar  circumstances.  My 
amendment  would  straighten  out  the 
situation  by  pro-viding  no  examiner  may 
be  appointed  until  30  days  prior  to  the 
first  primary  in  calendar  year  1966  with- 
in any  State  which  has  adopted  an 
amendment  to  its  constitution  subsequent 
to  November  1,  1964,  and  prior  to  March 
1.  1965,  under  which  all  persons  desiring 
to  vote  are  required  to  register,  if  the 
amendment  does  not  require  the  payment 
of  any  tax  cs  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
and  does  not  impose  any  test  or  device 
as  a  precondition  for  registration  or 
voting. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  have  on  their 
own  initiative  adopted  a  registration  sys- 
tem which  is  straightforward  and  free  of 
discrimination.  Congress  should  re- 
ward this  action  by  giving  time  for  the 
system  to  be  implemented.  My  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  aims  of  the 
bill.  It  will  not  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  achievement  of  its  purpose.  It  will 
give  the  people  of  Arkansas  a  chance  to 
register  with  their  own  county  officials 
and  I  feel  sure  that  within  a  reasonable 
time  all  eligibile  and  interested  citizens 
in  Arkansas  will  be  so  registered.  If  I 
am  wrong  and  any  Federal  action  is  re- 
quired, the  provisions  in  the  bill  before 
us  will  then  be  available  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  estimation  this 
is  an  eminently  reasonable  amendment. 
Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  takes 
time  to  consider  our  circumstances  in 
Arkansas  will,  I  am  svire,  support  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beUeve  I  got  the  Im- 
port or  the  correct  meaning  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  but  to  be  certain.  I 
ask  if  my  understanding  is  correct.  The 
Senator  proposes  that,  because  of  the 
peculiar  situation  in  which  his  State 
would  be  placed,  and  only  because  of 
that — adoption  of  the  amendment,  the 
wiping  off  of  the  registration  boolcs  and 
a  new  start  being  taken— the  Senator 
proposes  that  the  State  of  Arkansas  be 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  so  far  as  the  designa- 
tion of  examiners  is  concerned,  until  Ar- 
kansas would  have  an  opportunity  to 
complete  a  new  registration,  which  would 
be  not  until  30  days  before  the  forthcom- 
ing election.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  the  siunmertime,  when  no 
election  is  pending,  we  know  that  people 
do  not  bother  to  register.  But  they  wiU 
register  as  the  election  approaches. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  wish  to 
deny  the  Senator  in  getting  what  he  can 
for  his  State,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  treat  all  States  alike.  The  Senator 
is  making  his  appeal  solely  because  of  the 
peculiar  situation  which  exists  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  know  of 
no  otiier  State  that  has  followed  that 
particular  course;  and  that  course  was 
fcllowed  long  before  the  bill  was  thought 
of.    That  was  last  fall. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  soon  as  the  time 
whltfh  the  Senator  has  designated  had 
elapsed,  the  State  of  Arkansas  would  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  as 
any  other  State  would  be. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  coupled 
with  it.  the  exchange  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  would  persuade  every  Sena- 
tor, I  believe,  that  the  amendment  is 
completely  reasonable.  A  point  to  re- 
member is  that  the  action  which  gives 
rise  to  the  situation  occurred  before  the 
bill  was  in  the  minds  of  anjone.  and  I 
believe  a  responsible  action  by  the  Con- 
gress would  be  to  recognize  it  for  what 
It  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  have  discussed  the  subject  with 
the  Senator  from  Michican.  He  was  very 
cooperative.  I  have  also  discussed  it  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr.  Dirksen], 
the  minority  le&der,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1 ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI.  As  I 
made  clear,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan]  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment.  I  believe  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield!  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 


MISCONDUCT  IN  FOOD  AND  DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  remarka- 
ble article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  this  morning,  April  30,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator  Scores  FDA  Inquiries — Bur  Agekcy 

Aid  Says  Panel  Listened  to  Crackpots  ^ 

Washington,  April  29. — The  chairman  of  a 
Senate  subcommittee  accused  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  today  of  wholesale  mis- 
conduct in  the  performance  of   its  duties. 

Concluding  3  days  of  public  hearings 
Into  th»"agency's  use  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping equipment.  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long.  Democrat  of  Missouri,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure,  charged: 

"The  hearings  have  revealed  police-state 
tactics  ranging  from  perjured  testimony  to 


gain  a  conviction  to  abusive  law  enforcement 
practices,  including  intimidation  and  gross 
disregard  for  the  constitutional  rights  guar- 
anteed to  all  American  citizens." 

The  agency's  Commissioner.  George  P.  Lar- 
rlck.  declined  to  comment,  but  other  agency 
ofTicials  complained  that  the  committee  had 
not  sought  a  balanced  picture. 

"QU.\CKS"     testified 

"The  committee  let  well-known  quacks  and 
crackpots  ftil  the  record  with  their  charges," 
one  agency  official  s.ild.  "but  made  no  effort 
to  tes;,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  they 
scld." 

Tills  official  noted  that  all  of  those  who  h:id 
testified  against,  the  agency  were  persons  or 
rcpresent'itives  of  corporations  against  whom 
the  agency  had  taken  legal  action  under  the 
pure  tood  and  drug  laws — some  of  them  re- 
peatedly over  a  number  of  jears. 

At  today's  hearing  of  Dr.  Carlton  Fred- 
ericks, of  New  York,  writer  and  radio  com- 
mentator on  nutrition,  told  the  inquiry  that 
he  had  had  a  running  battle  with  Govern- 
ment regulatory  agencies  for  more  than  a 
do?:en  years,  and  that  the  PDA  had  made  a 
relentless  and  unabated  effort  to  "suppress" 
his  broadcasts. 

Dr.  Fredericks  said  he  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
from  New  York  University  but  w;\s  not  a 
doctor  of  medicine. 

PROSECL'TED     in     new     YORK 

In  1945.  he  was  convicted  In  New  York  City 
Of  practicing  medicine  without  a  license. 

He  tuld  the  committee  today  that  he  had 
pleaded  guilty  rather  than  stand  trial  and 
risk  the  loss  of  his  radio  clients. 

The  record  Indicates  that  he  also  has  been 
involved  with  two  companies  prosecuted  on 
charges  of  misbranding  health  products. 

A  part,  at  least,  of  Senator  Long's  ire 
springs  from  what  he  regards  a  lack  of  coop- 
eration by  the  r.gency  in  the  inquiry. 

He  is  known  to  have  been  irritated  that 
some  of  his  letters  of  inquiry  to  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  had  been  answered  by  other 
persons  in  the  Department:  that  three  agency 
employees  in  Kansas  City,  whom  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  question,  had  to  be  sub- 
penaed.  and  that  officials  delayed  3  months 
In  supplying  the  committee  with  a  copy  of 
its  agents'  manual. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  This  article 
outlines  briefly  the  last  3  days  of  hear- 
ings we  have  had  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  possible  invasions 
of  privacy  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  correctly  quoted  as  saying : 

The  hearings  have  revealed  police-state 
tactics  ranging  from  perjured  testimony  to 
gain  a  conviction,  to  abusive  law  enforce- 
ment practices  Including  intimidation  and 
gross  disregard  for  the  constitutional  rights 
guaranteed  to  all  American  citizens. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
agency's  Commissioner.  George  P.  Lar- 
rick.  declined  to  comment,  "but  other 
agency  officials  complained  that  the  com- 
mittee had  not  sought  a  balanced  pic- 
ture." 
Then,  we  get  these  statements: 
"The  committee  let  well-known  quacks  and 
crackpots  fill  the  record  with  their  charges." 
one  agency  official  said,  "but  made  no  effort 
to  test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  they 
said." 

I  think  that  this  performance  by  the 
FDA  is  typical;  they  whine  to  the  press 
behind  a  wall  of  self-imposed  secrecy. 
They   decline   official  comment   to   the 


press,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  control 
over  unofficial  comment. 

This  is  just  the  type  of  thing  that  so 
many  of  our  witnesses  complained  of. 

I  will  now  take  up  their  charges  one 
by  one. 

As  to  a  balanced  picture,  we  invited  as 
our  opening  witness  or  witnesses  Secre- 
tary Celebrezze  and  any  FDA  officials 
that  he  saw  fit  to  send.  He  saw  fit  to 
send  Commissioner  George  P.  Lariick, 
Mr.  Winton  B.  Rankin,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, and  Mr.  Allen  E.  Rayfield  of 
the  Bureau  of  Field  Administration. 

After  their  testimony  on  the  first  day. 
they  were  invited  to  stay  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  3  days'  hearings  and. 
in  fact,  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Rayfield 
were  present  during  almost  the  entire 
hearings.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
they  were  invited  to  comment  on  testi- 
mony and  did  so.  On  other  occasions, 
they  were  asked  to  supply  information 
with  respect  to  testimony,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, were  unable  to  do  so  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions.  They  were  asked  to 
supply  material  for  the  record.  Cer- 
tainly, they  had  every  conceivable  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  any  testimony  with 
which  they  disagreed.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  Mr.  Rankin 
was  the  last  witness  to  testify  at  the 
hearings. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  "quacks  and 
crackpots",  let  me  make  these  comments. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  all  of  the  non- 
FDA  witnesses. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  former  Governor 
of  Georgia,  Ellis  Arnall.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadgeI  made  the  following  comments 
upon  introducing  Governor  Arnall: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you  and  your 
distinguished  subcommittee  this  morning  to 
present  a  distinguished  Georgian,  the  for- 
mer Governor  of  my  State.  I  have  known 
Governor  Arnall  now  for  some  30  years.  At 
that  time.  I  was  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Georgia.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly  and  served  as 
speaker  pro  tem  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. Subsequent  thereto  he  was  elected 
attorney  general  of  the  State,  also  served 
as  Governor  of  the  SUte.  He  held  both 
offices  with  distinction. 

Since  that  time  he  has  represented  this 
country  In  various  Important  positions— as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. He  serves  now.  I  believe,  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  UNESCO  for  the  United  Nations. 

He  is  engaged  In  the  private  practice  of 
law  at  the  present  time. 

He  Is  one  of  my  State's  most  outstanding 
lawyers. 

I  am  honored  to  present  him  to  you  and 
to   this  distinguished  committee. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  unnamed  FDA 
official  in  the  New  York  Times  report  is. 
and  I  will  probably  never  find  out.  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  into 
which  category,  "quack"  or  "crackpot." 
he  places  this  distinguished  citizen. 

The  next  non-Government  witness  was 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  W.  Dilling,  well-known 
Chicago  attorney.  As  lie  is  not  a  medi- 
cal man,  it  would  seem  that  FDA  would 
brand  him  a  "crackpot."  It  seems  to  be 
a  habit  of  FDA  to  so  brand  those  who 
might  oppose  its  official  dogma  and  Mr. 
Dilling  might  well  fit  into  this  category' 
because,  as  defense  attorney  in  a  number 
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of  FDA  cases,  he  has  vigorously  opposed 
FDA  on  behalf  of  his  clients.  This  is  a 
cardinal  sin. 

The  next  witnesses  were  Messrs.  Oscar 
H.  Brinkman  and  Wayne  Rohrer  on  be- 
half of  the  Church  of  Scientology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
full  biography  of  Mr.  Brinkman,  who  has 
had  a  distinguished  legal  career  in 
Washington  for  over  40  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
Biography  of  Oscau  H.  Bhinkman,  Attorney 

FOB    Founding    Church    of    Scicntolocy, 

Washincton,  D.C. 

Engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  the  law 
with  office  in  the  Warner  Building,  suite  957, 
501  13th  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Legal  education  (alter  public  schools) : 
Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(LL.B.  1920),  and  previously  attended 
Georgetown  University  College  of  Law, 
Washington,  D.C.  (Kansas  City  School  of 
Law  was  merged  with  Univerclty  of  Kansas 
City  and  Is  now  part  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  Kansas  City.) 

Admitted  to  bar  in  MLssouri  In  1920  and 
practiced  law  there,  and  later  admitted  to 
the  State  bar  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Federal  court  bars  of  MasEachusetts  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  also  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Practiced 
law  over  a  period  of  45  years  in  Kansas  City, 
Boston,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Counsel  to 
the  Pounding  Church  since  1955,  and  acted 
as  attorney  in  its  organization  and  incorpora- 
tion.   (Not  a  member  of  the  church.) 

Served  as  counsel  to  three  committees  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  various  Investigations  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  securities,  the  rental 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
fraudulent  practices  in  real  estate  mortgages 
and  foreclosures,  and  unfair  labor  practices 
by  employers.  Drafted  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  security  sales  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  (passed  by  the  Senate),  and  also 
assisted  in  obtaining  legislation  to  regulate 
foreclosures  on  homes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Served  as  regional  attorney  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  six  New 
England  States,  prosecuting  cases  under  the 
Motor  Carriers  Act. 

Served  as  trial  and  appeals  attorney  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Other  activities:  Editor  of  Babson's  Wash- 
ington Forecast  (weekly  business  newslet- 
ter), 1944-52;  editor.  Business  Digest  & 
Forecast  (business  newsletter),  1954  to  pres- 
ent time. 

Author:  "America's  Choice:  Freedom  or 
olavery"  (1965);  also  numerous  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  on  business  and  po- 
litical subjects. 

Married  50  years;  wife  and  two  married 
daughters. 

Homes:  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Rohrer  is 
an  ordained  minister  in  the  Church  of 
Scientology,  which  is  .specifically  licensed 
as  a  church  by  the  govenunent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Irwin  L. 
Hubbard,  president,  American  Dietaids 
Co..  Inc.,  New  York  City.  His  "sin"  was 
to  find  a  hidden  tape  recorder  in  the 
brief  case  of  an  FDA  agent  who  was, 
without  color  of  law,  attempting  to  en- 
trap Mr.  Hubbard  into  possibly  incrimi- 
nating statements.  As  a  result  of  the 
Hubbard  case,  FDA  "outlawed"  the  use 
of  tape  recorders  in  factory  inspections. 
As  I  said,  Mr.  Hubbard's  "sin"  was  dis- 


covering their  use  which  made  outlawing 
them  necessary. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  there 
is  sworn  testimony  in  our  record  to  indi- 
cate that  the  practice  has  continued  after 
the  "outlawing,"  even  though  some  of  the 
FDA  witnesses  testified  to  the  contrary. 

The  last  witness  was  Dr.  Carlton  Fred- 
ericks, a  well-known  health  lecturer  and 
nutritionist.  He  holds  a  Ph.  D.  in  Public 
Health  Education  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  also  taught  this  subject  at 
New  York  University  and  has  been  a 
nationwide  broadcaster  on  health  sub- 
jects for  25  years.  I  would  guess  that  the 
unnamed  FDA  official  would  brand  him 
both  a  "quack"  and  a  "crackpot,"  as  he 
has  long  fought  in  favor  of  food  supple- 
ments— vitamins  and  nutrients — which 
FDA  has  branded  as  unnecessary  and 
which  it  has  vigorously  tried  to  take  off 
the  market. 

There  are  complaints  by  the  same 
faceless  FDA  official  that  we  did  not  at- 
tempt to  "test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what 
they  said."  In  this  regard,  I  might  say 
that  each  witness  was  sworn  before 
testifying.  Each  witness  was  asked  to 
supply  documents  and  other  evidence  to 
substantiate  their  charges;  each  did  sup- 
ply the  subcommittee  with  such  evidence. 

Although  I  did  not  have  much  dif- 
ficulty with  the  validity  of  statements  by 
non-Government  witnesses,  I  certainly 
had  difficulty  with  a  number  of  state- 
ments by  Government  witnesses.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  was  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Rayfield  when  asked  about  tape 
recording  of  "spiels"  of  drug  company 
salesmen,  he  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary and — 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn — and  we 
have  not  run  across  a  single  employee  of  a 
pharmaceutical  firm  as  a  detail  man  that  has 
made  representations  for  his  firm's  products 
that  were  exorbitant  or  exaggerated. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  with  all 
of  the  trouble  we  have  had  with  the  side 
effects  of  such  dangerous  drugs  as 
Chloromycetin,  MER-29,  and  Thalid- 
omide— to  name  just  a  few — that  not  a 
single  doctor  in  the  United  States  would 
have  ever  sent  one  complaint  to  FDA 
about  an  exaggerated  claim  by  a  single 
one  of  the  15,000  drug  salesmen.  I  be- 
lieve if  Mr.  Rayfield  will  check  FDA's  own 
files,  he  will  find  many,  many  such 
letters. 

And,  speaking  of  validity  of  testimony, 
and  truth  and  falsity,  let  me  read  to  you 
what  a  Federal  judge  said  of  one  of  our 
FDA  witnesses  when  he  testified  in  a  re- 
cent case  before  the  judge: 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  method 
of  enforcement  used  by  Agent  Schrelber, 
coupled  with  his  testimony  on  the  stand 
wherein  he  did  without  qualification 
volunteer  the  evidence  that  a  factory  Inspec- 
tion of  February  19,  1964,  was  a  routine  in- 
spection, that  he  did  not  know  of  any  con- 
templated criminal  proceeding.  In  his  writ- 
ten memo  direction  to  make  the  Inspection 
it  expressly  stated  that  criminal  proceedings 
were  contemplated,  and  he  was  to  make  fur- 
ther investigation  In  aid  thereto,  which  poses 
the  pointed  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
court  should  overlook  any  perjury  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agent  hired  to  enforce  the  law. 

Now  that  Is  a  question  I  think  that  is 
going  to  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  Federal 
grand  Jury.  That  cannot  go  unchallenged. 
I  do  not  like  to  get  any   young  fellow   In 


trouble.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  be  protected  against  the  over- 
zeal  of  any  agent,  and  the  desire  of  an  agent 
to  make  a  case,  even  perjuring  to  the  extent 
that  he  can  make  a  case.  That  is  the  way 
the  matter  is  presented  at  this  juncttire  of 
this  hearing. 

Now  you  have  been  all  through  the  hear- 
ing. Dr.  Kramer.  Do  you  disagree  with  that 
Statement? 

Dr.  Kramer  was  another  of  the  FDA 
representatives. 

Dr.  Kramer.  No,  I  cannot  disagree  with 
the  statement  because  I  think  you  are  call- 
ing it  exactly  as  It  occurred. 

Madam  President,  I  should  like  to  re- 
peat what  I  said  at  the  close  of  these 
hearings. 

We  have  had  startling  and  shocking 
disclosures  during  these  last  3  days  of 
hearings.  The  hearings  have  revealed 
police-state  tactics  ranging  from  per- 
jured testimony  to  gain  a  conviction,  to 
abusive  law  enforcement  practices  in- 
cluding intimidation  and  gross  disregard 
for  the  constitutional  rights  guaranteed 
to  all  American  citizens  by  the  first, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  amendments.  In 
short,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  accused  of  attempting  to 
gain  convictions  at  any  cost. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  these 
hearings,  this  same  agency  saw  fit  to  be 
uncooperative,  misleading,  and  evasive 
with  this  subcommittee. 

The  unfortunate  ramifications  of  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Federal  agency 
are  overwhelming.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  charged  with  an  oner- 
ous responsibility — that  of  protecting 
this  Nation's  health.  Instead  of  shoul- 
dering this  heavy  responsibility,  we  find 
the  agency  engaged  in  bizarre  and  ju- 
venile games  of  cops  and  robbers.  In- 
stead of  a  guardian  of  the  national 
health,  we  find  an  agency  which  is  po- 
lice-oriented, chiefly  concerned  with 
prosecutions  and  convictions,  totally  in- 
different to  individuals*  rights,  and  bent 
on  using  snooping  gear  to  pry  and  in- 
vade the  citizen's  right  of  privacy. 

I  sincerely  regret  having  to  make  these 
remarks.  I  am  sure  there  are  responsi- 
ble employees  working  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  v.ho  deplore  such 
practices.  Such  employees  know,  as  do 
others,  including  the  Senate,  the  neces- 
sity for  strong,  vigorous,  and  intelligent 
enforcement  of  the  laws  concerning  the 
food  we  eat  and  the  drugs  we  take.  Bug- 
ging schoolteachers,  raiding  churches, 
harassing  honest  and  loyal  businessmen, 
and  generally  spending  the  time  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  on  such  silly  and  juevnile  in- 
vestigations is  an  unconscienable  waste. 
Using  the  awesome  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  the  defenseless  or 
hard-pressed  private  citizen  without  re- 
gard for  his  reputation,  feelings,  or  ideas 
is  affrontery  to  the  inveterate  and  sacred 
principles  of  this  country. 

We  have  learned  that,  according  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  gospel, 
only  quacks  prescribe  and  only  dup>es 
take  vitamin  and  nutrient  pills. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
notwithstanding,  millions  of  Americans, 
including  me.  think  we  feel  better  and 
have  more  pep  when  we  take  One-a- 
Day  vitamin  pills. 
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Maybe  we  and  our  doctors  are  wrong. 
I  do  not  think  so;  but.  even  If  we  are, 
the  pills  at  worst  are  admittedly  harm- 
less. 

In  my  view.  Congress  never  intended 
the  Food  an3  Di-ug  Administration  to 
aiTogate  to  itself  the  power  to  tell  Amer- 
icans what  foods  to  eat  or  whether  or  not 
they  should  take  vitamin  or  nutrient 
supplements. 

Nor  did  the  Congi'ess  intend  to  give 
the  Food  and  Ditig  Administration  power 
to  tell  people  what  kind  of  religion  to 
practice,  or  what  church  to  attend,  or 
what  money  they  should  pay  to  any 
church  or  in  what  form.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  Scientology,  but  if  it  helps 
its  believers  lead  better  lives,  I  am  for  it. 

In  any  event,  it  is  no  business  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administiation  to  inter- 
fere with  any  religion. 

These  are  invasions  of  privacy  of  the 
worst  sort. 

If  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  spend  a  little  less  time  and  effort 
on  religions,  small  manufacturei's  of  vita- 
mins, and  milk  substitutes,  and  a  little 
more  on  the  large  manixfacturers  of  such 
dangerous  dioigs  as  Chloromycetin,  Mer- 
29.  and  thalidomide,  the  public  would  be 
better  sei-ved. 

This  subcommittee  has  no  desire  to 
hinder  effective  law  enforcement:  but  it 
does  mean  to  assure  that  law  enforce- 
ment complies  not  only  with  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  but  also  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  so  that  the 
promise  and  opporunity  granted  by  that 
great  document  is  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  to  it 
that  the  abuses  we  have  learned  of  in  the 
past  few  days  do  not  recur  in  the  future. 
It  must  also  be  stated  that  it  is  the  im- 
mediate and  urgent  duty  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  officials  to  acquaint  themselves 
with,  as  well  as  to  instruct  their  em- 
ployees on,  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  to  learn  that  in  America,  the  state- 
ment that  a  man  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty  is  a  credo  by  which  we  live  and 
not  a  worn  and  tired  cliche. 


U.S  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  dur- 
ing the  day  there  was  some  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
sending  of  U.S.  Marines  into  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  I  have  been  asked  by  a 
good  many  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  some  comment  on  the 
matter  because  of  my  chairmanship  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  American  Repub- 
lics Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  have  kept  myself  informed 
of  and  have  followed  step  by  step,  as  I 
could  obtain  information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  our 
course  of  action  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  one  salient 
point  that  some  members  of  the  press, 
who  seem  to  be  criticizing  the  sending  of 
American  Marines  into  the  Dominican 
Republic,  are  overlooking:  that  is,  that 
our  Government  was  officially  advised  by 
the  officials  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  which  we  recog- 


nized, that  that  Government  could  not 
give  assurance  that  Americans  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  would  be  protected. 
Madam  President.  I  have  familiarized 
myself  with  the  timing  of  the  event ;  and 
time  was  of  the  essence.  Some  of  our 
good  friends  in  Latin  America  seem  to 
hold  to  the  position  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  have  first  re- 
sorted to  the  procedures  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  before  sending 
in  the  Marmes. 

I  would  share  that  point  of  view  if 
time  had  permitted  it,  but  it  did  not.  We 
are  either  going  to  protect  and  save 
American  lives  or  we  are  not. 

When  we  were  notified  by  the  officials 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  that  they 
could  not  give  assurances  that  Ameri- 
can lives  could  be  protected,  I  think  it 
was  imperative  that  the  President  meet 
the  emergency. 

Many  labor  under  the  false  impression 
that  emergencies  can  be  continuing 
things,  lasting  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  and.  so  long  as  that  period  of 
time  runs,  there  is  no  responsibility  on 
the  .Chief  Executive  of  this  land  to  resort 
to  procedures  that  would  permit  of  a  re- 
view of  his  exercise  of  power. 

However,  in  this  case  the  President 
was  well  within  his  authority  and  his 
duty,  having  been  notified  by  the  Do- 
minican Government  that  these  Ameri- 
can lives  were  in  danger,  in  proceeding 
to  rescue  the  American  nationals  and 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Marines 
to  that  operation  and  that  operation 
only,  instructing  them  not  to  involve 
themselves  or  participate  in  the  internal 
strife  that  had  broken  out  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  comment  on 
what  has  happened  in  recent  hours,  but 
I  feel  that  I  am  at  least  in  a  position 
to  comment  on  the  cause  and  purpose 
of  our  going  in.  and  the  instructions 
that  were  given  to  our  Marines  and 
tlieir  officers. 

I  believe  that  the  mission  is  being  ac- 
complished. As  far  as  the  protection  of 
Americans  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  concerned,  a  large  number  of  them 
have  already  been  evacuated.  I  am.  ad- 
vised that  steps  are  being  taken  to  evacu- 
ate the  others. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  discussions 
today,  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  others,  that 
there  is  concern  as  to  whether  our  Ma- 
rines are  not  being  used  now  for  an 
occupation  that  involves  them  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
rather  than  in  the  right  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  respond  to  the  need  for  protect- 
ing American  nationals  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Frankly,  I  am  in  no  position  to  com- 
ment on  what  has  transpired,  if  any- 
thing, over  and  above  the  effectuating  of 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  sent 
in  under  the  invitation  of  the  Dominican 
Government  itself. 

These  matters  are  so  vital,  so  critical, 
and  ."=0  important  to  our  country  that  I 
have  no  intention  at  this  time  of  com- 
menting in  regard  to  certain  allegations 
that  have  been  bandied  about  today  to 
the  effect  that  we  have  pretty  much 
performed  the  mission  for  which  we  went 
in.  and  that  now  apparently  a  policy  is 


being  pursued  of  staying  there  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Dominican  Republic  from 
being  taken  over  by  elements  that  our 
Government  may  think  are  Communist 
oriented— God  forbid— and  elements 
that  might  possibly  set  up  another  Cuba 
in  the  Dominican  Republic — God  forbid. 

I  shall  await  a  further  briefing  as  to 
whether  there  have  been  any  changes 
in  instructions  to  our  military  p>ersonnel 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  believe  the  President 
act«d  properly.  He  acted  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  Congress  and 
witli  our  ambassadorial  officials  who 
were  in  a  position  to  give  him  the  best 
evidence  available  at  the  moment.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  President  is  deserv- 
ing of  any  criticism  for  sending  them  in. 
Apparently  the  purpose  of  our  presence 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  being  lim- 
ited to  protecting  American  lives  and 
getting  American  nationals  out.  If  that 
is  not  the  purpose,  that  raises  the  very 
difficult  and  delicate  matter  of  whether 
the  fact  that  the  government  that  we 
recognized — if  it  has.  and  I  do  not  know- 
that  it  has — invited  us  to  come  to  its  as- 
sistance to  protect  our  American  na- 
tionals from  an  alleged  Communist  over- 
throw would  justify  a  further  occupation. 

As  a  matter  of  international  law.  I 
would  say  that  it  would  not  justify  fur- 
ther occupation  without  two  approvals. 
We  should  have  the  approval  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  itself,  be- 
cause under  that  charter,  procedures  are 
set  up  that  would  be  binding  upon  the 
United  States  and  every  other  member 
of  the  charter  in  respect  to  any  intei^ven- 
tion  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
charter  or  any  other  country. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  believe, 
and  still  hope,  that  in  this  country,  con- 
gressional approval  would  be  obtained  on 
the  specific  facts  before  any  occupation 
of  that  nature  would  be  sanctioned  by 
the  President  in  that  state. 

I  shall  await  the  facts,  which  I  do  not 
have  now.  before  I  pass  any  judgment 
on  some  of  the  criticisms  that  are  being 
hurled  at  the  U.S.  Government  from 
both  within  our  country  and  abroad. 

The  reaction  in  Latin  America  needs 
to  be  watched  very  carefully  for.  too 
often,  it  is  nip  and  tuck  in  Latin  America 
so  far  as  having  the  approval  of  the 
countries  which  we  want  as  friends  is 
concerned. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  UP  dispatch  which 
reads : 

Latin  American  nations  today  protested 
the  U.S.  troop  landings  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  a  violation  of  that  nation's  sov- 
ereignty, but  some  recognized  the  need  to 
protect  U.S.  citizens. 

I  digress  from  the  dispatch  to  say  that 
apparently  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  as  I  announced  earlier  in  these 
comments  that  we  went  in  when  we  were 
invited  by  the  then  official  government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  prob- 
ably still  is  the  official  government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Until  we  get  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  the  rebels  have 
succeeded.  I  have  no  reason  not  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be. 

The  dispatch  continues: 

Mexico,  in  a  government  statement,  la- 
mented" the  U.S.  action  and  expressed  hope 
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the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  conceded,  however,  that  "rea- 
sons of  a  humanitarian  character"  caused 
the  landing. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  won- 
der if  the  officials  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment who  made  the  statement  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
was  notified  that  in  the  uprising  which 
broke  out  there  would  be  no  assurance 
that  Americans  would  be  protected.  Not 
only  that;  we  have  been  protecting  not 
only  Americans,  but,  as  is  typical  with 
as,  we  made  it  clear  we  would  protect 
others  besides  American  nationals. 
The  dispatch  continues: 
Uruguay's  chamber  of  deputies  voted  65-9 
to  protest  against  the  landings.  But  the 
government  turned  down  a  Venezuelan  move 
for  Joint  action  to  halt  bloodshed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  said  there  was  no 
■external  aggression"  there. 

Peru  last  night  called  the  landings  "la- 
mentable" and  a  reverse  for  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system. 

It  siiid  the  OAS  charter  condemns  such 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  mem- 
ber state. 

In  Santiago,  it  was  announced  that  Ven- 
ezuela  and    Chile    have    formed    a    common 
front  to  halt  the  bloodshed  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  "and  avoid  the  establishment  of  a 
^dictatorship." 

Chilean  President  Edviardo  Frei  received  a 
cable  from  President  Raul  Leoni  yesterday 
urging  a  joint  mediation  attempt,  and  agreed 
immediately. 

In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  the  Dominican  exile 
colony  protested  against  "foreign  interven- 
tion." 

The  Peronist  bloc  in  Argentina's  cham- 
ber of  deputies  attacked  the  landings  as  in- 
tervention in  the  Dominican  Republic's 
internal  affairs. 

Madam  President,  I  quote  these  UP 
dispatches  concerning  Latin  American 
reactions  in  some  places  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  observation  I  now  make. 
I  am  sorry  that  apparently  these  dis- 
patches were  sent  abroad  without  the 
knowledge  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
made  very,  very  clear  that  it  would  wel- 
come consideration  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  and  its  pro- 
cedures, and  will  proceed  with  those  dis- 
cussions. 

The  last  information  I  have  received 
which  was  within  the  hour,  is  that  dis- 
cussions will  start  as  early  as  tomorrow. 

It  is  not  expected  that  we  are  going 
to  walk  out  on  our  nationals  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  before  we  evacuated 
them.  I  have  been  told,  and  I  believe 
correctly,  that  the  evacuation  is  proceed- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  is  not  a  black  and  white  situa- 
tion: grey  areas  are  bound  to  develop. 
Therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  know,  and 
I  believe  we  will  be  told  as  soon  as  the 
facts  can  be  collected,  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  basis  in  fact  for  a  point  of 
view  I  have  heard  expressed  here  and 
by  some  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee this  morning,  that  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  we  are  going  beyond  the 
legitimate  protection  of  American  na- 
tionals and  are  seeking  to  decide  for  our- 
selves whether  or  not  the  military  junta 
is  being  threatened  by  a  proleftist  group, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to  stay  and 
involve  ourselves  in  that  controversy. 


From  the  standpoint  of  our  ti'eaty  obli- 
gations, ovu-  Latin  American  allies  who 
object  will  have  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment. In  regard  to  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation, we  had  a  clear  duty  before  that 
matter  was  initiated,  but  we  do  now, 
certainly,  if  that  happens  to  be  the  fact — 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  is,  and 
trust  it  is  not — to  lay  that  problem  before 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
abide  by  the  procedures  and  processes  of 
that  body  as  set  up  in  the  charter. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  for  today  on 
the  Dominican  Republic  matter  by 
saying  that  I  believe  the  President  was 
right  in  sending  troops  in  to  protect  our 
nationals.  I  believe  the  President  was 
right  in  making  it  clear,  as  to  any  of  the 
other  events  that  might  develop,  or  that 
it  is  alleged  are  developing  out  of  the 
incident,  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
have  a  full  disclosure,  an  unconditional 
discussion  of  those  issues  before  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

Madam  President,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant— and  I  am  absolutely  confident  the 
President  and  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
share  this  point  of  view — that  in  a  crit- 
ical situation  such  as  this  we  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  among  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican allies  and  friends  that  we  join  with 
them  in  seeking  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions that  v,e  all  have  under  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States :  that  we  are 
not  seeking  to  engage  in  unilateral  mili- 
tai*y  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  i-espect  to  any  of  the  domestic 
problems  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Under  that  charter,  we  have  no  right  to 
do  so.  Under  that  charter  we  have  an 
obligation  to  place  the  problem  before 
the  Organization  and  recommend  what- 
ever joint  action  we  might  think  under 
the  premises  and  facts  are  justified. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  have  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  with  a  great  deal 
of   interest.    Does   the   Senator   believe 
that  if  events  should  occur  which  would 
make  clear  that  we  were  encountering  a 
Communist  takeover  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  along  similar  lines,  but  not  nec- 
essarily the  same  lines,  as  occurred  in 
Cuba,    the    Organization    of    American 
States  would  see  fit  to  take  action,  or 
would  they  still  regard  this  as  an  in- 
ternal affair  of  the  Dominican  Republic? 
Mr.  MORSE.     My  point  is  that,  in  the 
first  place,  we  have  an  obligation,  under 
the  charter,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Organization  and  see  what  it  wants  to 
do.     I    believe,    particularly    from    the 
Punta  del  Este  Conference  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ministers  of  the  Organization 
of   American   States   held   last  year   in 
Washington,  that  they  would  not  stand 
by  and  have  communism  take  over  the 
Dominican    Republic,    because    both    at 
Punta  del  Este  and  the  Conference  here 
last  year  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  pledged  joint 
action  against  the  spread  of  communism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

My  plea  is  that  we  go  through  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  not  run  the  risk  of  giving 
anti-American  groups  in  Latin  American 
countries     propaganda     fodder.    These 


groups  exist  in  practically  evei'y  coun- 
try there.  I  do  not  know  of  one  country 
in  which  they  do  not  exist.  In  my  judg- 
ment, they  are  a  relatively  small  minor- 
ity. I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  any 
reason  to  build  up  a  successful  course  of 
action  by  making  charges  that  the 
United  States  is  deciding  unilaterally 
what  shall  be  done  in  regard  to  an  as- 
sumed Communist  threat  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  that  point,  while 
I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  at  this  point  in  time  that  we 
should  not  place  ourselves  in  this  posi- 
tion, in  a  short  time  we  may  find  our- 
selves on  the  horns  of  the  proverbial 
dilemma,  that  after  we  have  evacuated 
our  citizens  and  perhaps  have  evacuated 
ourselves — and  we  would  have  to  evacu- 
ate, in  order  to  keep  full  faith  with  the 
statements  President  Johnson  has 
made — we  might  then  find  ourselves  fac- 
ing a  de  facto  Communist  takeover. 
After  presenting  the  problem  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  we  might 
find  them  reluctant  to  live  up  to  its  ex- 
pressions of  last  year  and  permit  an- 
other Communist  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  permit  that  to  happen, 
although,  at  the  present  moment,  no  one 
can  give  an  answer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  we  can  talk  about  it 
hypothetically,  and  that  is  what  I  am 

coming  to 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  all  we  can  do 
at  present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  coming  to  the 
hypothetical  question  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  in  regard  to  what  our  rights  are. 
The  rights  of  every  other  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  happen 
to  be  that  when  they  find  that  the  secu- 
rity of,  say  "X"  country — and  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  the  United  States — becomes 
jeopardized,  and  there  is  no  action  which 
the  Organization  of  American  States  can 
agree  to,  of  course,  that  was  the  Cuban 
missile  case.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a 
missile  threat.  We  can  take  other  kinds 
of  threats,  which  I  shall  discuss  mo- 
mentarily. I  thank  the  Senator  for  help- 
ing me  point  up  the  problem. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  because  in  discussing  a 
hypothetical  situation,  we  also  look  down 
the  road  to  see  alternatives  that  will  have 
to  be  met,  which  will  not  be  easy  to 
solve. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
capitulate, because  I  wish  the  Record  to 
be  perfectly  clear  for  future  reference 
regarding  my  position,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  has  stated  thus  far. 
We  acted  by  moving  in  to  protect  our 
nationals  when  we  were  advised  that  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  we  had  recognized,  could  not  guar- 
antee their  protection,  although  we  are 
protecting  other  nationals  as  well  as  our 
own.  We  have  no  right  to  act  unilaterally 
beyond  that  limited  purpose.  As  I  have 
said,  discussions  with  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  on  what  to  do  next  will  be- 
gin tomorrow  morning.  As  I  have  stated 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I  believe 
that  if  a  factual  situation  should  develop 
which  would  meet  the  premises  of  the 
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hypothetical  points  I  now  state;  namely, 
that  Communist  forces  are  about  to  take 
over  another  sector  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere within  the  boundaries  of  an  exist- 
ing country — in  this  instance,  the 
Dominican  Republic — the  OAS  will  be 
obligated  to  act  under  both  Punta  del 
Estc  and  the  Washington  act  of  a  year 
ago.  signed  in  Washington.  D.C.,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hick- 
ENLoopER  1  and  I.  who  had  the  privilege 
of  being  tlie  two  Senate  delegates,  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HicKENLOorERl 
and  I  were  to  Punta  del  Estc,  and  also  to 
the  Act  of  Bogota. 

Assuming  that  such  facts  did  exist — at 
least  we  thought  they  existed — if  the 
OAS  decided  not  to  act  and  did  not 
agree  with  the  contention  I  have  just 
made  that  under  Punta  del  Este  and  the 
act  of  Washington  they  should  act. 
would  we  then  be  justified  in  unilateral 
action? 

Let  the  record  be  clear  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  would  be  justified  if — 
and  only  if — we  believed  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  was  directly 
threatened  by  such  a  Communist  take- 
over. 

That  is  the  Cuban  case  all  over,  so  far 
as  the  missile  situation  is  concerned. 
President  Kennedy  acted  unilaterally  in 
tliat  situation,  in  that  there  was  no 
formal  agreement  at  the  time  he  acted 
on  the  part  of  our  allies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  there  was  an  informal  under- 
standing. There  was  immediately  a  full 
briefing  of  our  allies  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  as  to  why  the  President 
found  it  necessary  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  security  of  our  country  to  take 
the  action  which  he  did.  Everyone 
knows  what  the  aftermath  was;  namely, 
complete  understanding.  Not  only  that. 
we  had  the  acceptance  of  that  act  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its 
own  security,  which  is  not  removed  from 
us  by  the  OAS  Charter — or  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  for  that  matter. 

I  hope  that  the  hypothetical  points 
I  have  just  outlined  will  not  develop. 

Many  disagree  with  me  in  the  position 
I  took,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take for  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  military  junta  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Remember  that  when  the  President 
invited  a  group  of  us  to  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing for  a  briefing  on  the  situation,  mine 
was  the  lone  dissent  in  the  group.  I 
stated  at  that  meeting  that  I  feared  rec- 
ognition of  the  military  junta  would  be 
interpreted  in  many  places — including 
the  Dominican  Republic — as  a  rejection 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  con- 
stitutionalism Jp  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. I  furiheij/^ated  then,  and  reiterated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  immediately 
thereafter,  that  I  held  no  special  brief 
for  Bosch,  and  did  not  know  the  facts 
about  the  allegations  concerning  him. 
but  that  I  knew  he  was  President  consti- 
tutionally. 

He  had  left  the  country.  The  Consti- 
tution called  for  his  successor  to  take 
office.  I  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  for 
the  United  States  to  recognize  and  assist 
the  military  junta  In  open  defiance  of 
that  constitutional  system:  that  our  posi- 
tion ought  to  be  that  the  next  man  in 


line  should  take  office;  and  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Dominican  Republic  should 
be  defended  and  should  be  allowed  to 
cari-y  out  its  constitutional  authority. 

I  said  in  that  Cabinet  meeting  and 
later  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  we 
did  not  follow  that  course  of  action  we 
would  be  inviting  other  uprisings  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  would  play  into 
the  hands  of  military  juntas  elsewhere 
in  Latin  America. 

The  record  is  perfectly  clear  that  that 
is  exactly  what  is  happening  and  what 
has  happened  in  other  places,  and  will 
continue  to  happen,  so  long  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  follows,  as  it  does  intermittent- 
ly, a  course  of  action  in  respect  to  aiding 
governments  which  come  into  being 
through  military  overthrow. 

We  shall  not  strengthen  the  image  of 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America 
whenever  we  turn  our  back  on  a  constitu- 
tional system. 

I  said  wc  should  not  recognize  any 
military  junta  unless  we  get  some  condi- 
tions precedent,  by  way  of  commitment. 
I  v.ant  to  know  what  the  group  that  is 
now  asking  for  support  proposes  to  do 
about  returning  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  a  constitutional  system  providing 
for  elections. 

Is  it  merely  a  caretaker  government 
for  an  interim  period  of  time  until  the 
Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  can 
put  its  constitutional  processes  to  work 
again?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  is  to  recognize 
a  group  of  militarists  who  have  taken 
over  a  government  by  force.  Wessiri  y 
Wcssin  was  the  leader  then,  and  he  is 
now.  I  said,  also  that  I  thought  all  we 
were  doing  was  buying  trouble  for  our- 
selves.   We  have  certainly  found  it. 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  shall  sup- 
port a  revolutionary  body  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  until  I  know  at  least 
wiiat  its  intent  is.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  since  we  have  recognized  it  the 
Dominican  Government  has  been  ruled 
by  a  militaiT  group.  It  is  their  right  to 
revolt.  It  is  very  easy,  when  a  group 
of  freemen  revolt  against  military  tyr- 
anny, for  many  to  put  the  label  of 
"Communists"  on  them. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  many, 
if  any.  Communists  are  involved.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  not 
some.  However,  my  words  today  should 
be  phrased  in  syllables  of  caution.  Let 
us  be  careful  not  to  prejudge  what  may 
be  a  good  faith  attempt  on  the  part  of 
freemen  to  overthrow  a  form  of  totali- 
tarianism which  has  plagued  this  little 
country  for  many  years. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  the 
discussion  today  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  about 
the  Dominican  Republic  led  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  South  Vietnam.  I  shall  be 
exceedingly  brief  about  it.  However,  a 
pood  deal  of  this  discussion  today  has 
been  around  the  meaning  of  the  joint 
resolution  which  Congress  passed  on  Au- 
gust 7  with  only  2  dissenting  votes,  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Gruen- 
iNGl  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Vietnam,  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law,  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  na- 
val vessels  lawfully  present  in  international 
waters,  and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  arc  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  Joined  with  them  in  the 
collective  defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting 
the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect 
their  freedom  and  has  no  territorial,  mil- 
itary or  political  ambitions  in  that  area, 
but  desires  only  that  these  peoples  should 
be  left  in  peace  to  work  out  their  own  desti- 
nies in  their  own  way:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  against  the  forces 
of  the  United  SUites  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression. 

Sfx;.  2.  Tlie  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  secxirity  in  sovitheast  Asia.  Consonant 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  obligations  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  ol 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  protocol 
state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fenrt  Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense 
of  Its  freedom. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably 
assured  by  international  conditions  created 
by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or  other- 
wise, except  that  It  may  be  terminated 
earlier  by  concurrent  rcGolution  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  in 
spite  of  some  of  the  statements  I  heard 
today  from  my  colleagues  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  I  believe 
can  fairly  be  said  to  reflect  reservations 
on  their  part  as  to  the  sweep  and  breadth 
of  the  resolution,  I  voted  against  the 
resolution  because  of  its  sweep  and 
breadth,  as  the  material  which,  without 
taking  the  time  to  read  it,  I  shall  put  into 
the  Record  shortly  will  show. 

My  argument  of  August  6  and  7  em- 
phasized over  and  over  again  that  I 
thouf^ht  the  resolution  was  entirely  too 
broad  and  did  not  contain  within  its 
language  sufficient  checks  on  the  part  of 
Congress. 

The  first  resolving  clause  reads: 

That  the  Congress  approves  and  supports 
the  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  to  Uke  all  necessary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

The  words  "to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion" are  absolutely  undefined  as  to  time, 
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place,  or  the  source  of  said  alleged 
aggression. 

So  also  are  the  words  "take  all  neces- 
sary measures"  totally  unlimited  and 
undefined. 

That  is  rather  broad. 

Section  2  reads: 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines. 

HOW  can  we  have  a  fuller  sweep  and  a 
broader  vesting  of  power,  or  an  attempt 
to  do  it?  I  held  then,  and  I  hold  now, 
that  of  course  Congress  did  not  have 
the  power  to  vest  such  power  in  the 
President  under  the  Constitution.  Sin- 
cere men  disagree.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  resolution: 

to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including  the 
use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or 
protocol  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  in 
defense  of  its  freedom. 

Section  3  of  the  joint  resolution  reads : 
Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured 
by  international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress. 

In  some  of  the  discussions  today,  some 
of  my  colleagues  held  that  the  joint 
resolution  never  contemplated  giving 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
authority  to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  that 
they  never  gave  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  send  many  thousands  of 
men  into  southeast  Asia. 

That  discussion  among  my  colleagues 
in  the  committee  arose  because  of  the 
expressed  concern  on  their  part  that  the 
news  tickers  today  had  carried  some 
articles  to  the  effect  that  we  were  about 
to  send  two  more  divisions  into  southeast 
Asia.  There  had  been  no  confirmation 
of  that,  from  either  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  Pentagon.  I  also  say  most 
respectfully  that  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  not  happen,  because  all  too 
frequently  in  connection  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  operations  we  have  been 
confronted  with  accomplished  facts, 
even  though  we  were  led  to  believe  that 
rumors  that  certain  things  were  about 
to  take  place  were  unfounded. 

However,  I  shall  continue,  until  I  have 
proved  to  the  contrary,  to  assume  that 
the  divisions  are  not  being  sent,  until 
the  Government  tells  us  that  they  are. 

In  the  debate  on  the  joint  I'esolution, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  acting  really  as  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill — therefore 
his  comments  are  of  great  importance  in 
subsequent  determination  of  what  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  was,  at  least  when 
it  adopted  the  resolution — answered  a 
considerable  number  of  questions.  I 
wish  to  quote  his  responses  to  a  few.  On 
August  6,  1964,  in  colloquy  with  the 
Senator     from     Arkansas     [Mr.     Ful- 


bright],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern]  said: 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  should  like  to  put  one 
other  question  to  the  Senator.  Over  the  past 
few  days,  possibly  the  past  2  or  3  weeks,  there 
have  been  statements  In  the  press  quoting 
General  Khanh,  the  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
er, as  saying  that  the  war  had  to  be  won  by 
carrying  it  to  North  Vietnam.  Almost  simul- 
taneously our  administration  leaders  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  only  way  the 
war  can  be  won  is  by  taking  on  the  guerrillas 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  our  policy  is  not 
one  of  extending  the  war  to  the  north;  quite 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  victory  must  be  had 
in  the  south  and  that  we  will  take  all  reason- 
able steps  to  confine  the  war  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Does  the  Senator  think  there  Is  any  danger 
In  this  resolution  that  we  may  be  surrender- 
ing to  General  Khanh 's  position  our  attitude 
as  to  where  the  war  should  be  fought? 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  that.  There  Is.  of  course,  a  danger 
In  this  whole  area,  and  there  has  been  for 
10  years.  It  Is  dangerous.  The  policy  of  our 
Government  not  to  expand  the  war  still 
holds.  That  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
response  to  attacks  on  our  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  where  they  have  a  right  to  be. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  I  do  iiot  think  the  policy 
that  the  war  be  confined  to  South  Vietnam 
has  changed.  I  think  it  Is  still  the  policy. 
I  think  it  is  the  correct  one.  What  causes 
difficulty  is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new  type 
of  war.  It  is  not  a  war  in  the  orthodox  sense. 
This  is  subversion,  inspired  and  conducted 
through  infiltration  of  supplies  and  men  by  a 
neighboring  country  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  does  not  fit  the  pattern  of  the 
traditional  way  we  think  of  war.  It  is,  nev- 
ertheless, aggression,  a  modernized,  special- 
ized kind  of  aggression,  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  by  the  leader  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  es- 
tablished the  basic  theory  of  how  to  conduct 
this  type  of  warfare. 

It  is  difficult  to  adjust  our  concepts  to 
warfare  of  this  kind.  I  think  it  Is  Just  as 
savage  and  as  much  In  violation  of  interna- 
tional good  behavior  and  law  as  is  an  overt 
invasion  by  troops.  I  tried  to  make  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  North  Vietnam  has 
been  an  aggressor  against  South  Vietnam; 
and  I  do  not  think  so  merely  because  of  the 
testimony  in  the  past  2  or  3  days.  Over  sev- 
eral years,  we  have  received  testimony  about 
what  the  North  Vietnamese  were  doing  in 
Laos  and  to  a  much  higher  degree  in  South 
Vietnam. 

They  had  two  major  ways  of  approaching 
South  Vietnam,  one  by  sea,  and  one  by 
ground.  The  sea  approach  was  the  easiest 
way  to  supply  the  Mekong  Delta.  So  we 
helped  the  South  Vietnam  Government  try 
to  interrupt  the  transfer  of  men  and  supplies 
to  the  Mekong  Delta.  Junks  were  built  up 
for  that  purpose.  The  boats  that  may  have 
struck  at  the  coastal  areas  of  North  Vietnam 
may  have  been  supplied  by  us.  We  have  been 
helping  South  Vietnam  arm  itself.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  specific  boats. 

I  personally  think  this  is  a  perfectly  legi- 
timate and  proper  way  to  defend  oneself 
from  the  kind  of  aggression  South  Vietnam 
has  been  subjected  to  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  did  not  want  my  remarks  to 
be  interpreted  as  prejudicing  the  case  for 
aid 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  try  to  clarify 
the  situation.    It  is  difficult  and  confusing. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  Tliere  have  been  references 
in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  General  Khanh 
was  in  political  trouble  and  that  one  way 
he  thought  he  could  get  out  of  It  was  to 
divert  attention  from  failure  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  the  south  to  some  kind  of 
strike  In  the  north,  presumably  largely  un- 


derwrrltten   by   the   United  States.     It   waa 
because  of  my  concern  with  that  possibility 
that  I  raised  these  questions. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Subsequently  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BrewsterI  asked  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  the  following  question: 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  warfare  not  so  very  far  from  this  area,  and 
it  was  very  mean.  I  would  look  with  great 
dismay  on  a  situation  Involving  the  landing 
of  large  land  armies  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  So  my  question  is  whether  there  is 
anything  In  the  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize or  recommend  or  approve  the  land- 
ing of  large  American  armies  in  Vietnam  or 
in  China. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
resolution,  as  I  read  it,  that  contemplates  it. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  that  Is  the  last 
thing  we  would  want  to  do.  However,  the 
language  of  the  resolution  would  not  prevent 
It.  It  would  authorize  whatever  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  feels  is  necessary.  It  does 
not  restrain  the  Executive  from  doing  it. 
Whether  or  not  that  should  ever  be  done  is  a 
matter  of  wisdom  under  the  circumstances 
that  exist  at  the  particular  time  it  is  con- 
templated. This  kind  of  question  should 
more  properly  be  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Speak- 
ing for  my  own  committee,  everyone  I  have 
heard  has  said  that  the  last  thing  we  want 
to  do  is  to  become  involved  in  a  land  war 
In  Asia;  that  our  power  is  sea  and  air,  and 
that  this  is  what  we  hope  will  deter  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  spreading  the  war.  That  Is  what  is 
contemplated.  The  resolution  does  not  pro- 
hibit that,  or  any  other  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  President,  first  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
I  approve  the  action  that  has  been  taken,  and 
I  approve  this  resolution.  On  the  matter 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  can  we  not  associate  our 
presence  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  a  degree 
with  our  own  interpretation  of  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  SEATO  Treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  made  mention  of 
It.  That  is  a  further  responsibility  that  we 
undertook  in  alining  ourselves  with  other 
countries  in  trying  to  bring  peace  and  sta- 
bility into  this  area.  That  was  another  obli- 
gation which  we  undertook.  It  fortifies  our 
right  or  responsibility  for  being  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin. 

Mr.  Morton.  I  believe  the  action  taken  by 
the  President  helps  to  avoid  any  miscalcula- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese or  the  Chinese  Communists.  I  believe 
the  joint  resolution  gives  that  policy  further 
strength.  In  my  opinion,  the  three  major 
wars  in  which  we  have  been  involved  in  this 
centiu-y  have  come  about  by  miscalculation 
on  the  part  of  the  aggressor. 

I  believe  Congress  should  speak  loud  and 
clear  and  make  it  plain  to  any  would-be  ag- 
gressor that  we  Intend  to  stand  here.  If 
we  make  that  clear,  we  will  avoid  war,  and 
not  have  to  land  vast  land  armies  on  the 
shores  of  Asia.  In  that  connection  I  share 
the" apprehension  of  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  |  Mr.  Brewster  |  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has  put  it 
very  clearly.  I  interpret  the  joint  resolution 
in  the  same  way  This  action  Is  limited,  but 
very  sharp.  It  is  the  best  action  that  I 
can  think  of  to  deter  an  escalation  or  en- 
largement of  the  war.  If  we  did  not  take 
such  action,  it  might  spread  further.  If  we 
went  further,  and  ruthlessly  bombed  Hanoi 
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and  other  places  we  would  be  guilty  of  bad 
Judgment,  both  on  humanitarian  grounds 
and  on  policy  grounds,  because  then  we 
would  certainly  inspire  further  retaliation. 

This  situation  has  been  handled  in  the 
best  way  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
so  as  to  calm  the  situation,  and  not  escalate 
it  into  a  major  war. 

Later  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson  1  was  concerned  about  what  the 
resolution  meant.    He  said : 

Mr.  Nelsom.  I  have  a  couple  of  additional 
questions.  But  first  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
did  not  suggest  that  by  the  use  of  hind- 
sight I  would  now  conclude  that  the  inter- 
vention in  1954  was  wrong.  I  do  not  know. 
I  understand  the  necc-sity  for  the  United 
States  since  it  Is  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
to  do  all  it  can  In  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Idea  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, and  that,  to  do  so.  we  must  make  gam- 
bles. We  shall  lose  some;  we  shall  win  some. 
I  believe  the  public  Is  slow  to  recognize  that 
we  have  vast  responsibilities,  and  they  ex- 
pect us  to  win  every  gamble  that  we  take. 
I  do  not  expect  that.  And  I  do  not  now  rise 
here  to  criticize  the  original  decision. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  Congress 
appearing  to  tell  the  executive  branch  and 
the  public  that  we  would  endorse  a  complete 
change  in  our  mission.     That  would  concern 

Mr  FuLBRiGHT.  I  do  not  interpret  the  Joint 
resolution  in  that  way  at  all.  It  strikes  me. 
as  I  understand  it.  that  the  Joint  resolution  Is 
quite  consistent  with  our  existing  mission 
and  our  understanding  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  In  South  Vietnam  for  the  last  10  years. 
Mr.  NiXSON.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  say  a  while  ago 
that  the  language  of  the  resolution  is  aimed 
at  the  problem  of  further  aggression  against 
our  ships  and  our  naval  facilities? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  the  logical 
way  to  Interpret  the  language.  It  makes 
reference  to  the  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  which  has  Just 
taken  place,  and  to  prevention  of  further  ag- 
gression against  our  forces.  Then  the  Joint 
resolution  passes  on  to  our  obligations  under 
the  treaty,  which  Involves  other  countries. 

I  believe  also  that  it  is  Implicit,  If  not  ex- 
plicit In  the  next  section  that  the  intent  is 
to  prevent  the  continuing  aggression  that 
now  exists  against  South  Vietnam. 

Mr  Nexson.  If  the  Senator  would  permit, 
I  should  Uke  to  ask  a  few  brief  additional 
questions.  I  could  not  hear  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  In  relation  to  in- 
ternational boundary  waters,  can  the  Sena- 
tor tell  me  what  distance  offshore  we  recog- 
nize in  respect  to  North  Vietnam  and  Red 
China? 

Then  they  engaged  In  a  colloquy  con- 
cerning the  12-mile  theory  and  the  3- 
mile  theory. 

Later  in  the  debate,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  made  a  com- 
ment: 

Yes  warfare  today  is  different.    Time  is  of 
'      the  essence.     But   the   power   provided   the 
President  In  section  2  Is  great. 

Mr  Fui-BRiGHT.  This  provision  Is  Intended 
to  give  clearance  to  the  President  to  use  his 
discretion.  We  all  hope  and  believe  that  the 
President  will  not  use  this  discretion  arbi- 
trarily or  irresponsibly.  We  know  that  he 
l3  accustomed  to  consulting  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  congressional  lead- 
ers.    But  he  docs  not  have  to  do  that. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  understand,  and  believe  that 
the  President  will  use  this  vast  power  with 
Judgment. 

Mr.  Pxn.BRiGHT.  He  intends  to  do  it,  and 
he  has  done  it. 

Mr  Cooper.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  more 
time  now.  because  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Georgia  wishes  to  speak,  and  I  want 
to  hear  him. 

Mr.  FtTLBRiGHT.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
President  will  consult  with  Congress  In  case 
a  major  change  In  present  policy  becomes 
necessary. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas did  not  outline  what  he  meant  by 
believing  that  the  President  would  con- 
sult with  Congress.    The  President  has 
consulted  with  leaders  of  Congress.    On 
two  occasions  he  has  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  believe  a  similar  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  Members  of  the  House,  to 
be  briefed  on  Vietnam.    It  may  well  be 
that  the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  means  that  the  President  will 
consult  with  Congress  formally  in  case 
a   major  change  in  present  policy  be- 
comes necessary.    I  believe  that  is  the 
only  kind   of   consultation   that  would 
have    any    significant    importance.      I 
stress  this  language  because  it  will  bear 
upon  a  recommendation  or  a  suggestion 
that  I  shall  make  before  I  finish,  in  view 
of  the  concern  that  I  have  heard  ex- 
pressed  by   a   considerable   number   of 
Senators  today  in  respect  to  the  joint 
resolution    for   which    they    voted   last 
August. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper!  said  later: 

We  have  confidence  in  the  President  and  In 
his  good  Judgment.  But  I  believe  we  have 
the  obligation  of  understanding  fully  that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  defending  our 
forces,  and  taking  offensive  measures  in 
South  Vietnam  which  could  lead  progressive- 
ly to  a  third  world  war. 


That  was  not  the  only  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  made  an  observa- 
tion with  this  meaning.  That  happens 
to  be  a  point  that  I  emphasized,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  material  I  shall  place 
in  the  Record,  based  upon  the  long 
speech  of  opposition  I  made  to  the  joint 
resolution.  My  opinion  is  that  many 
Senators  apparently,  from  what  they 
say  now.  at  least,  thought  they  were  vot- 
ing for  a  joint  resolution  that  would  re- 
sult in  the  President  coming  to  Con- 
gress to  get  support  and  verification  for 
an  escalation  policy. 

But.  said  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbrigiit],  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky: 

The  question  concerns  the  kind  of  actions 
taken  in  this  instance.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent took  action  that  Is  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  objective  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  stated.  That  is  what  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear.  I  Join  in  the  Senator's  hope 
that  all-out  war  can  be  avoided. 


Madam  V  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Fulbrigiit],  which  occurred  imme- 
diately following  the  statement  I  have 
just  read,  and  which  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110.  part  14, 

parre  18410. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion; then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  McGovERN.  TTie  Senator  may  recall 
that  about  10  years  ago,  on  December  2, 
1954,  the  United  States  signed  with  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Government  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty.  In  effect,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  Join  defense  for  security  interesU 
in  the  western  Pacific. 

Shortly  after  that  agreement  was  signed, 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  anxiety 
expressed  In  the  United  States  that  perhaps 
we  in  effect  had  surrendered  control  of  oiir 
foreign  policy  In  that  part  of  the  world  to 
the  Nationalist  Chinese.  Partly  to  offset 
that  anxiety,  there  was  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  Secretary  Dulles  and  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which 
the  two  gentlemen  agreed  in  effect  that  il 
there  were  to  be  any  action  by  military 
forces  on  the  part  of  either  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Government  or  ourselves  in  the 
western  Pacific,  the  two  countries  would 
consult  with  each  other,  and  that  any  such 
action  would  be  taken  only  after  mutual 
agreement. 

I  am  wondering  whether  there  is  any 
similar  protection  written  into  the  security 
arrangements  that  we  have  with  reference 
to  South  Vietnam.  Is  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion, for  example,  written  into  the  SEATO 
agreement,  or  In  any  of  the  notes  which 
have  been  exchanged  between  our  Govern- 
ments, so  that  we  would  not.  In  effect,  be 
surrendering  control  of  our  actions  In  south- 
east Asia  to  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  FuLBRicHT.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  sur- 
rendering control  to  them.  Under  the 
SEIATO  Treaty,  as  I  recall  It,  we  take  our  own 
actions  according  to  our  constitutional 
processes.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  sur- 
rendered control  of  our  actions.  However, 
as  a  practical  matter  our  influence  upon  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of 
relations  between  our  Ambassador  and  Gen- 
eral Khanh.  We  consult  dally.  I  believe, 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  mutual 
affairs  in  that  area.  To  give  a  short  answer, 
I  know  of  no  exchange  of  notes,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  I  do  not  recall  any  testimony 
on  the  precise  point  the  Senator  has  brought 

up.  .  . 

Mr.  McGovERN.  What  I  am  getting  at  is, 
suppose  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
for  whatever  reason,  should  decide  to  launch 
a  major  military  attack  on  North  Vietnam, 
would  we  be  obligated  In  any  kind  of  ar- 
rangement we  have  with  South  Vietnam? 
Mr.  Ftjlbricht.  No.  We  have  no  obliga- 
tlbn  to  follow  through  with  a  sltuaUon 
which  we  believe  to  be  unwise,  stupid,  or 
silly.  We  could  disavow  It  and  withdraw 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  It.  We  have 
no  treaty  agreement  or  any  other  agreemen. 
that  I  know  of  that  binds  xis  to  follow 
through  with  that. 

Mr  Lausche.  The  southeast  Asia  treaty 
provides  specifically  that  it  is  applicable  only 
when  aggressions  are  committed  against 
members  of  the  treaty,  and  Is  not  applica- 
ble should  members  of  the  treaty  commit 
aggressions  against  countries  other  than 
those  who  are  members  of  the  treaty.  That 
is  written  into  the  treaty. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  it  also  np- 
pllcs  only  to  aggression  from  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  Morse.  It  covers  the  protocol  coun- 
tries. . 
Mr    McGovebn.  I   was   not   a   Member  w 
the  Senate  at  the  time,  and  I  know  that  tne 
Senator  from  Arkansas  knows  infinitely  more 
about  it  than  I  do,  but  when  the  Formosa 
resolution  was  approved  by  Congress  eany 
in  1955.  1  believe  that  the  approval  for  tim 
resolution  was  secured  partly  because  ol  tne 
exchange  of  notes  which   had   taken  place 
months  before.   In   which   both   Nationalist 
China   and    the  United   States   agreed   tnai 
neither  country  would  undertake  any  ^'^" 
of    military   action    in   the   Pacific   without 
making  it  a  Joint  action.     It  is  on  the  basis 
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of  that  assurance  that  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion was  approved.  So  that  is  why  I  rose  to 
ask  my  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  of  no  such  ex- 
changes in  this  case. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  on 
August  7.  the  debate  continued.  With- 
out" taking  the  time  to  read  it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  parts  of 
my  speech  of  August  7.  1964.  as  I  shall 
designate,  in  opposition  to  the  joint  res- 
olution, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  easy,  understandable,  and  natural  in 
a  time  of  high  national  emotion.  In  a  time  of 
strong  patriotic  fervor,  to  say,  "Give  'em  the 
works."  It  is  also  true  that  in  such  an  hour 
of  high  national  emotion  and  hysteria,  we 
who  sit  m  seats  of  responsibility,  so  far  as 
the  legislative  process  is  concerned,  can  say. 
"Let  us  wait.  Let  us  first  analyze  the  situa- 
tion on  the  facts,  and  then  vote  the  authority 
that  Is  needed  to  protect  the  country.  Sin- 
cere and  honest  men  can  differ  as  to  the  pro- 
cedural form  that  the  grant  of  such  author- 
ity shall  take." 

In  1955  and  again  In  1957  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  took  the  position,  as  he  does 
in  tlie  instance  of  this  resolution,  that  the 
Middle  East  resolution  and  the  Formosa  res- 
olution would  be  grants  of  authority  to  the 
President  to  exercise  power  which  would 
amount  to  predated  declarations  of  war. 
That  should  not  be  done.  It  is  not  necessary. 
All  the  world  knows  that  any  country  that 
attacks  the  United  States  will  be  met  imme- 
diately with  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 
power  of  the  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  defend  the  Republic.  All  the  world 
knows  that  if  any  country  continues  an  at- 
tack uijon  this  country,  the  President  will 
come  before  this  body  and  quickly,  as  the 
great  Roosevelt  did  after  Pearl  Harbor,  in 
1941,  obtain  from  Congress  a  declaration  of 
war.    What  more  is  needed? 

A  constitutional  principle  is  involved.  It 
Is  dangerous  to  give  to  any  President  an  un- 
checked power,  after  the  passage  of  a  Joint 
resolution,  to  make  war.  Consider  the  pro- 
cedural complications  that  could  develop  if 
Congress  decided  that  the  President  was  mak- 
ing serious  mistakes  In  the  conduct  of  a  per- 
sonal war— for  It  would  be  a  Presidential  war 
at  that  point.  How  would  the  President  be 
stopped?  He  could  not  be  stopped.  Consider 
what  would  happen  to  this  Republic  if  we 
got  into  that  kind  of  conflict  with  the  Pres- 
ident In  carrying  out  the  Joint  resolution. 

But.  say  some,  see  what  the  end  of  section 
3  provides: 

"This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the 
President  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
secvu-ity  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured  by 
International  conditions  created  by  action  of 
the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except  that 
it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress." 

That  would  create  a  nice  mess,  would  it 
not?  That  would  be  a  nice  portrait  of  the 
United  States  to  paint  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  What  havoc  of  disunity  that 
kind  of  procedure  would  encompass. 

What  Is  wrong  with  letting  the  Constitu- 
tion operate  as  v,Titten  by  our  constitutional 
fathers?  Why  this  indirect  amendment  of 
the  Constitution?  There  are  Senators,  for 
whom  I  have  deep  affection,  who  become  a 
little  shaken,  in  our  private  conversations. 
when  I  say,  "What  you  are  really  seeking 
to  do  is  to  get  around  the  amending  process 
of  the  Constitution.  In  effect,  you  are  try- 
ing to  get  around  article  I,  section  8,  by 
amending  the  Constitution  by  way  of  a  Joint 
resolution." 


1  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  establish  any 
more  precedents  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  because  we  have 
made  two  mistakes  in  the  past — we  made  no 
mistake  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  reso- 
lution; and  I  shall  speak  on  that  later — be- 
cause we  made  mistakes  In  the  Formosa  and 
the  Middle  East  Joint  resolutions,  we  can 
make  another  one.  Even  a  repetition  of  mis- 
takes does  not  create  a  legal  right  in  the 
President.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  legis- 
lative process  to  repeat  mistakes.  We  ought 
to  stop  making  them. 

In  effect,  this  Joint  resolution  constitxites 
an  amendment  of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  in  that  it  would  give  the  Pres- 
ident, in  practice  and  effect,  the  power  to 
make  war  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  is  also  important  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world,  including  the  free  nations,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
an  instrument  to  be  tinkered  with;  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  precious,  sacred  document, 
so  far  as  our  form  of  government  is  con- 
cerned, and  is  not  subject  to  subversion  in 
the  legislative  process.  We  should  never  miss 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  this  prin- 
ciple to  tlie  totalitarian  nations  of  the  world. 
We  should  never  forget  that  under  Fascist 
or  Communist  regimes  there  are  no  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  person. 

It  Is  proposed,  by  this  Joint  resolution, 
to  subvert  the  Constitution.  We  are  en- 
gaging in  a  subterfuge,  so  far  as  article  I. 
section  8,  is  concerned.  We  should  not  do 
that.  We  should  not  in  any  resolution  tinker 
with  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the  pow- 
ers and  prerogatives  of  the  President,  and 
the  limitations  upon  such  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives. 

Going  back  to  section  1  of  the  resolution, 
I  assert  again  that  in  the  language  "to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,"  there  is  no  question  about  the  in- 
herent power  of  the  President  to  do  so  with- 
out a  resolution. 

I  have  stated  that  if  this  proposed  grant 
of  power  implies  that  the  right  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  take  all  the 
necessary  measures  to  "repel  any  armed  at- 
tack against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States"— which  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  and  Admiral  Radford  asked  for  In 
1954 — includes  the  authority  to  commit  an 
act  of  aggression  before  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion is  committed  against  the  United  States, 
on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  a  preventive 
war.  that  is  a  dangerous  doctrine.  It  can- 
not possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  Consti- 
tution; nor  can  it  be  reconcUed  with  sound 
national  policy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  meaning 
of   the  next  four  words  on  line  fl  of  page 

2  clearly  authorize— "to  prevent  further  ag- 
gression." ~^     ,  J   J 

That  is  when  the  whole  realm  of  Judg- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  Into  play.  That  Is  when 
we  substitute  the  President  for  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution.  That  is  when 
we  say  to  the  President,  "You  can  go  be- 
yond acts  of  immediate  self-defense  of  the 
Republic.  You  do  not  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  did  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  ask  for  a  declaration  of 
war  You  can  proceed  in  the  exercise  of 
your   Judgment  to  prevent  further  aggres- 

The  uninformed,  unenlightened  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  who  wrote  that  stupid 
editorial  in  this  morning's  paper  has  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
those  words.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
written  in  his  editorial : 

"There  is  no  substance  in  Senator  Morse  s 
charge  that  the  resolution  amounts  to  a 
'predated  declaration  of  war."  " 

That  is  exactly  what  those  words  mean. 
It  is  incontrovertible.  The  President  would 
not  have  to  come  and  ask  for  a  declaration 


of  war.    He  would  be  given  sanction  by  Con- 
gress to  make  war  without  a  declaration  of 
war.     It  will  be  noted  that  I  do  not  say  "the    ■ 
authority,"    for    the    authority    cannot    be 
granted     by     Congress.     Congress     cannot 
amend  the  Constitution  in  this  way.     This 
does  not  conform  to  the  amendment  proc- 
esses  of    the   Constitution.     It    is   proposed 
that   Congress   sanction   the   action   of   the 
President  in  making  war,  if  in  his  Judgment, 
he  thinks  making  war  is  necessary  to  prevent 
further   aggression.     I   shall   come    to    that 
point  later.    But  that  is  why  I  said  last  night 
that  so  many  want  to  turn  away  from  the 
most  delicate  question  involved  in  the  de- 
bate.    That  is   why  I  said  last  night — and 
shall  discuss  It  at  greater  length  today— that 
the   President  and  our  country  were  quite 
right  in  meeting  the  attack  on  the  destroyers 
last  Tuesday  night.     But.  in  my  Judgment, 
that  did  not  empower  him,  under  the  right 
of  self-defense,  to  try  to  proceed  beyond  pro- 
tecting those  ships,  and  strike  the  mainland 
of   North  Vietnam.     In  my   Judgment,   that 
constituted  an  act  of  war — ^not  an  act  of  self- 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  point,  under  our 
treaty  commitments,  our  allegations  in  re- 
gard to  the  absolutely  inexcusable  and  illegal 
attack  on  our  ships  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  should  have  been 
taken  Immediately  to  the  United  Nations. 
As  to  that  attack  we  had  an  unassailable 
case.  They  attacked  us  on  the  high  seas  and 
we  responded  in  self-defense. 

We  were  clearly  within  our  international 
law  rights.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  stop 
there.  We  then  went  beyond  our  rights  of 
self-defense  and  proceeded  to  bomb  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  either  support  a  rule  of  law  procedure 
or  we  ignore  it.  We  ignored  it.  We  had  an 
irrefutable  case  of  violation  of  international 
law  by  North  Vietnam  in  connection  with 
their  attack  on  our  ships.  We  would  have 
a  hard  time,  under  international  law,  sup- 
porting our  subsequent  attack  on  North 
Vietnam  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that 
that  is  cutting  the  line  pretty  fine.  Never- 
theless, the  difference  is  between  acting 
within  the  Constitution  and  acting  outside 
of  It.  It  Is  the  difference  between  staying 
within  our  rights  of  self-defense  and  pro- 
ceeding to  turn  ourselves  into  an  aggressive 
warmaking  power. 

No  one  despises,  hates,  and  repudiates 
more  than  does  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, communism.  Communist  regimes,  in- 
cluding North  Vietnam,  Red  China.  Cuba, 
Red  Russia,  and  all  of  the  rest.  But  I  do 
not  propose  to  allow  my  hatred,  my  detesta- 
tion, my  complete  disgust  with  the  police 
state  methods  of  a  Communist  regime  to 
cause  me  to  give  support  to  a  proposal  to  go 
outside  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  our 
system  of  government.  I  want  to  keep  my 
Government  In  an  Impregnable  position,  so 
that  we  can  go  before  any  international  tri- 
bunal and  establish  our  case,  and  not  have 
thrown  back  in  our  teeth  a  showing  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  allegations  in  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  power  and  military  might  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  that  takes  us  out- 
side the  framework  of  international  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  language,  "to 
prevent  further  aggression."  rouses  all  the 
objections  that  I  made  in  1955  to  the  For- 
mosa resolution.  This  proposal  seeks  to  vest 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
power  to  carry  on  a  so-called  preventive  war. 
By  preventive  war,  we  mean  making  a  war 
against  another  country  because  it  is  as- 
sumed that  that  country  is  about  to  make 
war.  or  contemplates  making  war.  against 
the  United  States.  Such  authority  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitution.  The  Congress 
cannot  give  such  authority  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion is  concerned.  It  can  sanction  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  but  the  exercise  of 
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the  authority  would  still  be  Just  as  much  Mr.  President,  that  is  why  It  is  so  impor- 

outslde  the  Constitution  as  though  the  Pres-  tant  that  we  hold  any  Presldent^I  care  not 

Went  acted  without  the  Joint  resolution.  The  who  he  is— to  article  I.  section  8,  of  the  Con 

joint  resolution  could  never  make  legal  the  stitutlon  in  the  carrying  out  of  muttial  secu 

exercise  of  such  authority  by  the  President  rity  agreements      "'-  ->— "»  >-""«  »-''"  »"  »>• 


of  the  United  States. 

That  Is  not  the  only  place  in  the  resolu- 
tion in  which  we  would  give  to  the  President 
a  preventive  war  authority.  I  refer  the  Sen- 
ate to  section  2,  line  7,  which  provides — 

"Sec.  2.  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution — " 

It  has  been  agreed,  by  way  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution,  that  that 
means  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — "and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  In  accordance  with  Its  obligations 
under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  proto- 
col state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  In  de- 
fense of  Its  freedom." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  awful  power  to 
give  to  a  President.  If  the  Washington  Post 
does  not  think  that  that  Is  a  predated  dec- 
laration of  war,  the  editor  ought  to  start 
asking  himself  some  questions  about  certain 
hypothetical  situations. 

Shall  we  allow  any  President  of  the  United 
States  to  decide,  with  no  check — that  Is.  no 
check  for  immediate  application — to  take  all 
necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  niember  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of 
its  freedom? 

We  had  better  pause  long  enough  to  take 
a  look  at  the  nature  of  some  of  the  coun- 
tries Involved,  because  many  of  the  coun- 
tries are  not  free  countries.  Many  of  those 
countries  are  totalitarian  countries.  Many 
of  those  countries  are  dictatorships.  It  Is 
wishful  thinking  to  assume  that  It  would  be 
safe  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  unchecked  authority  to  proceed  to 
use  American  boys  In  defense  of  those  coun- 


We  should  hold  him  to  the 
approval  of  the  Congress  before  the  fact  and 
not  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
discuss  what  seems  to  me  the  obvious  esca- 
lation of  the  war  by  the  authority 'granted 
In  section  2  of  the  Joint  resolution — "To 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty." 
Mr.  Morse.  I  was  about  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Gruening.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
dealing  wholly  with  South  Vietnam.  The 
President  has  stated  his  purpose,  which  Is 
quite  evident — not  to  extend  the  war. 

In  the  section  to  which  I  referred  we  are 
including  a  number  of  additional  nations 
into  which  we  could  send  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  joint  resolution  would  extend  the  pro- 
spective war  all  over  southeast  Asia,  would 
It  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  certainly  would,  with  no 
check  on  it. 

Mr.  Grvening.  In  other  words,  ^n  effect, 
the  Congress  would  authorize  an  escalation 
of  the  war  to  Thailand,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam — and  what 
else? 

Mr.  Morse.  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  have  in  my  possession, 
which  I  intend  to  present  when  the  foreign 
aid  bill  comes  before  the  Senate,  a  statement 
from  a  high  official  of  Pakistan  indicating 
that  his  government  has  no  intention  of 
using  the  iftarly  $1  billion  in  military  aid 
that  we  have  given  to  Pakistan  to  help  out 
our  cause  because  It  Is  needed  In  their  pro- 
spective difficulties  with  India. 

Mr.  Mors^.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Paki- 
stan In  effect  made  that  statement  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  when  he  addressed  the  Press 
Club  not  so  many  weeks  ago.  He  was  asked 
by  a  newspaperman  at  the  meeting  to  state 
whether  or  not  Pakistan  could  be  counted 
upon  to  be  of  assistance  In  southeast  Asia. 
He  said.  "No." 

He     gave     his     reason.     His     reason     was 


tries  on  the  basis  of  claims  that  acts  of  ag-  \p;xkistan's  Involvement  with  India.  Pakistan 
gresslon  are  being  committed  against  them  by  ^,^3  no  Intention  of  responding  to  any  calls 
some  other  country,  without  a  congressional      ^q  seaTO  members. 


check.  Have  we  reached  the  point  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  where  we  are  going  to 
permit  the  President  to  send  American  boys 
to  their  death  In  the  defense  of  military 
dictatorships,  monarchies,  and  Fascist  re- 
gimes around  the  world  with  which  we  have 
entered  Into  treaty  obligations  involving 
mutual  security,  no  matter  what  the  provoca- 
tion and  no  matter  what  wrongs  they  may 
have  committed  that  cause  an  attack  upon 
them?  Are  we  going  to  do  that  without  a 
check  of  Congress  by  way  of  a  declaration 
of  war?  What  are  we  thinking  of?  What 
time  factor  would  Justify  such  precipitate 
action? 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  will  never  vote 
to  send  an  American  boy  to  his  death  any- 
where in  the  world  under  any  such  language 
as  is  contained  In  that  part  of  the  Joint 
resolution.  It  is  of  utmost  Importance  that 
we  surround  that  language  with  a  congres- 
sional check.    And  there  is  none. 

One  covild  say.  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago.  "But.  Mr.  Senator,  the  Congress  can 
terminate  this  authority  by  a  concurrent 
resoUition." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  kind  of 
hassle  that  such  a  situation  would  create, 
and  the  kind  of  disunity  that  such  action 
would  produce.  The  American  people 
should  be  protected  from  a  possible  abuse  of 
the  authority.  So  long  as  abuse  of  a  pro- 
cedure is  possible,  the  procedure  should  be 
.modified  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
abuse. 


I  yield  further. 

Mr.  Gruening.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
joint  resolution  presents  an  unlimited  au- 
thorization for  war  anywhere  In  southeast 
Asia,  Including  Pakistan,  which  Is  really  not 
In  southeast  Asia,  but  which  Is  In  south  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  danger- 
ous, unwarranted,  and  unprecedented  action. 
Mr.  Morse.  Do  not  forget,  Pakistan  is  a 
member  of  SEATO:  Its  obligations  to  South 
Vietnam  are  the  same  as  ours. 

Mr.  Gruening.  Yes;  but  It  has  shown  no 
disposition  whatever  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions under  that  treaty. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  Is  correct;  but.  she  being 
a  SEATO  member,  we  would  be  obligated  to 
go  to  her  assistance. 

Mr.  Gruening.  This  resolution,  In  effect. 
Is  an  authorization  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress.  Would  it  not  be? 
Mr.  Morse.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Gruening.  That  is  one  thing  I  am  very 
apprehensive  about.  If  we  should  get  Into 
an  all-out  war,  which  I  fear  may  happen, 
this  resolution  would  be  considered  the  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress  to  so  proceed. 
Would  It  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Gruenint;.  I  expressed  my  views  on  It 
yesterday.  I  do  not  at  all  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent— in  fact.  I  think  the  President  was  cor- 
rect— for  repelling  the  assault,  whatever  may 
be  the  background,  on  American  vessels  and 
destroying  the  attackers.     I  approve  of  that 


action,  but  the  resolution  goes  far  beyond 
such  action,  which  apparently  precipitated 
the  request  by  the  President  for  such  a  reso- 
lution, and  covers  the  whole  of  southeast 
Asia  area.  I  distinctly  disagree  with  the  ad- 
ministration policy. 

As  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  this  was  a 
policy  which  the  President  inherited,  and 
from  which  I  hoped  he  would  disengage  him- 
self. He  Inherited  It  from  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  frona  John  Foster  Dulles, 
when  we  picked  up  the  fiasco  the  French  had 
engaged  in  with  the  loss  of  over  100,000 
young  lives.  We  contributed  vast  sums  of 
money  to  that  operation.  It  was  obviously 
a  failure. 

Now  we  have  escalated  it,  as  could  be  fore- 
seen, and  as  I  in  fact  did  foretell,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  foretold,  into  an  all-out 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  Regrettably,  the  end 
is  not  yet.  I  am  extremely  fearful  about  the 
situation. 

This  is  a  moment  when  patriotic  passions 
are  aroused,  and  It  seems  indicated  that  »e 
should  do  whatever  the  President  asks. 

It  is  very  painful  for  those  of  us  who 
disagree  with  the  policy.  I  felt  it  was  wrong 
In  the  beginning  and  have  repeatedly  stated 
for  5  months  that  I  thought  it  was  wrong. 
and  that  we  should  continue  to  try  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution;  that  we  should  take  the 
issue  to  the  United  Nations  and  seek  a  cease- 
fire. It  Is,  as  I  have  said,  painful  not  to  sup- 
port the  President,  but  I  cannot  do  so  In  good 
conscience  under  the  blanket  terms  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Morse.  As  the  Senator  knows,  last 
night  It  was  Impossible  for  him,  because 
of  a  previous  appointment,  to  be  present 
when  I  paid  my  high  respects  to  him  for  his 
courage,  statesmanship,  and  leadership  in 
tills  matter  for  many  months  past.  I  said 
last  night  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  had 
put  the  issue  squarely. 

Now.  in  a  very  few  moments,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  summarized  succinctly  the 
major  points  of  the  address  I  have  been 
making  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  last 
hour  and  15  minutes.  I  wish  to  formalize 
those  points  before  I  come  to  the  next  major 
Issue  which  I  shall  discuss  In  my  speech. 

What  I  have  said  expresses  my  views  as  to 
the  power  that  would  be  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  resolution.  It  Is  what  I  have 
called  an  undated  declaration  of  war.  I  sum- 
marize the  points  as  JoUows: 

First,  the  unlimited  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion- would  authorize  acts  of  war  without 
specifying  countries,  places,  or  times.  That 
language  cannot  be  reconciled  with  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution.  It  amounts, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  law,  to  a  predated  decla- 
ration of  war. 

Next,  as  I  said  last  night,  we  have  armed 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  some  20.000,  or 
more,  apparently,  with  the  number  Increas- 
ing by  planeload  after  planeload. 

Senators  can  bemoan  and  warn  against  a 
land  war  In  Asia,  but  the  resolution  would 
put  the  United  States  In  the  middle  of  the 
Vietnam  civil  war,  which  is  basically  a  land 
war. 

Under  the  resolution  Congress  would  give 
to*  the  President  of  the  United  States  great 
authority,  without  coming  to  the  Congress 
and  obtaining  approval  by  way  of  declaration 
of  war,  to  carry  on  a  land  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam.    The  choice  is  left  up  to  him. 

As  I  said  last  night,  the  Interesting  thing 
is  that  South  Vietnam,  with  a  population 
of  15  million,  and  an  armed  force  of  400.COO 
to  450.000  men.  has  been  unable,  through  all 
the  years  of  the  holocaust  In  South  Vietnam. 
to  put  down  a  Vietcong  force  of  a  maximum 
of  35,000  men.  The  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department.  In  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee, say  the  number  probably  does  not 
exceed  25.000.  We  have  to  have  more  than 
20.000  American  boys  over  there  to  die  m 
whatever  numbers  they  are  killed,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  win  that  war.    And  for  whom? 
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Mr  president,  the  leaders  of  this  Govern- 
ment keep  talking  about  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  There  is  not  one  lota  of  freedom 
m  south  Vietnam,  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
^Dle  by  and  large,  do  not  know  what  the 
iord  means.  I  quoted  in  a  speech  the  day 
before  yesterday,  a  letter  I  received  from 
a  Republican  Member  of  Congress,  In  full 
cuDOort  of  the  position  I  have  taken  on  this 
icsue  I  paraphrase  It,  although  the  quota- 
tion is  already  in  the  Record.  He  said  that 
the  average  man  of  North  or  South  Vietnam 
vould  not  know  what  democracy  looked  like 
if  he  met  it  on  the  main  street  of  Saigon. 
The  difference  between  their  governments  is 
like  the  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.  But  both  are  interested  in  the 
next  bowl  of  rice. 

That  Is  why  this  Senator  has  been  pleading 
for  years.  In  connection  with  foreign  policy, 
that  the  great  need  of  the  United  States  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  is  to  export  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  to  stop  exporting  mili- 
tary aid,  for  our  military  aid  makes  Commu- 
nists Prepare  the  seedbeds  of  economic 
freedom  lor  the  masses  of  the  people  of  any 
country  and  we  prepare  for  the  growth  of 
freedom.  Unless  the  people  are  first  eco- 
nomically free,  they  cannot  be  politically 
free;  and,  what  is  more  Important,  they  will 
never  understand  political  freedom  until 
they  are  first  economically  free. 

There  Is  great  danger  now  that  Congress 
win  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  power  to  carry  on  whatever  type  of 
war  he  wishes  to  wage  in  southeast  Asia. 
That  is  why  I  said,  in  answer  to  an  argu- 
ment that  was  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday,  apparently  some  colleagues  are 
laboring  under  the  Illusion  that  perhaps  the 
resolution  would  reduce  the  danger  of  fight- 
ing a  land  war  In  Asia.  There  Is  not  a  word 
in  the  resolution  that  has  any  bearing  on 
the  subject.  To  the  contrary,  the  broad, 
.  sweeping,  sanction  of  power— note  my  lan- 
guage, because  it  cannot  be  done  legally — 
the  broad,  arbitrary,  sweeping  power  Con- 
gress Is  sanctioning  for  the  President  would 
in  no  way  stop  him  from  sending  as  many 
American  boys  as  he  wants  to  send  Into 
South  Vietnam  to  make  war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said  over 
and  over  again,  and  as  I  have  joined  him  In 
saying,  all  South  Vietnam  Is  not  worth  the 
life  of  a  single  American  boy;  and  the  killing 
of  a  single  American  boy  In  South  Vietnam 
is  an  unjustified  killing.  It  ought  to  stop. 
It  is  not  going  to  stop  until  we  turn  otir 
warmaklng  policy  into  a  peacekeeping  policy. 
It  is  not  going  to  stop  until  we  insist  that 
our  alleged  allies  In  SEATO  come  in  with 
as  many  divisions  of  peacekeeping  units  as 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  belligerents  apart. 
It  is  not  going  to  stop  until  the  United  Na- 
tions, under  the  procedures  of  international 
law,  can  come  in  and  keep  the  peace  and  set 
up  whatever  controls  are  needed,  by  way  of 
United  Nations  trusteeships  if  necessary,  to 
bring  that  war  to  an  end. 

This  result  will  not  be  achieved  by  uni- 
lateral military  action.  It  makes  me  sad  to 
have  to  say  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  history 
will  record  this  horrendous  mistake  of  the 
United  States  in  its  false  assumption  in  the 
year  1964  fhat  it  could  supplant  in  South 
Vietnam  military  control  by  Asiatics  with 
military  control  by  the  United  States. 

We  could  never  win  such  a  war.  We  might 
win  military  victory  after  military  victory. 
If  we  did  not  stop  the  escalation,  we  would 
kill  millions  of  people,  because  the  escala- 
tion, step  by  step,  would  lead  to  all-out 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  Red  Chinese 
cities.  When  we  were  through,  we  should 
have  killed  millions  and  won  military  vic- 
tory after  military  victory,  but  we  should 
still  have  lost  the  war. 

The  United  States  can  never  dominate 
and  control  Asia,  with  800  million  people  in 
China  alone.  That  kind  of  war  would  create 
a  hatred  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 


white  man  generally  that  would  persist  for 
centuries.  Dominating  Asia,  after  destroy- 
ing her  cities  and  kiUlng  her  millions  by 
bombings— that  is  the  danger  that  we  are 
walking  Into — would  not  make  the  white 
man  supreme  in  Asia,  but  only  hated. 

We  know  what  the  floods  of  human  his- 
tory do.  Eventually  the  white  man  will  be 
engulfed  in  that  Asiatic  flood  and  drowned. 


Ml-.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  comment  on  only  a  point  or  two 
by  way  of  quotation;  then  I  shall  sum- 
marize my  position,  because  it  bears  on 
some  of  the  conversations  I  have  had 
today  with  other  Senators  who  appar- 
ently, in  some  instances,  thought  they 
were  voting  for  a  joint  resolution  that 
was  free  of  the  veiT  objections  that  I 
raised  to  it  in  my  speech  opposing  it 
last  year.    For  example,  I  said : 

So  I  am  concerned  about  the  resolution  in 
respect  to  its  giving  to  the  President  what  I 
honestly  and  sincerely  believe  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional power— that  is,  the  power  to  make 
war  without  a  declaration  of  war.  It  feeds  a 
political  trend  in  this  country  that  needs  to 
be  checked.  For  some  time  past  in  this  Re- 
public we  have  been  moving  in  the  direction 
of  a  government  by  executive  supremacy. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments that  one  hears  for  extending  and  ex- 
panding the  power  of  the  White  House.  It  is 
extremely  important— and  I  speak  soberly 
and  out  of  a  depth  of  great  sincerity— that 
we  never  grant  a  single  power  to  any  Presi- 
dent, I  care  not  who  he  is,  that  in  any  way 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  precious 
fundamental  foundation  of  our  Republic; 
namely,  a  system  of  three  coordinate  and 
coequal  branches  of  government. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  freedoms  and  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people  to  vest  in  any 
President,  at  any  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances, power  that  exceeds  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  three  coordinate  and  co- 
equal branches  of  government. 

Then  I  discussed  at  length  and  in  some 
detail  my  view  of  the  joint  resolution, 
saying  that  it  did  give  to  the  President 
broad,  sweeping  power  to  make  war. 

I  do  not  see  how  one  can  read  the 
joint  resolution  and  reach  any  other 
conclusion.  Yet,  I  listened  to  a  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
say  to  a  high  official  of  this  Government 
who  interpreted  the  resolution  as  giving 
the  broad  power  that  I  was  objecting  to 
last  year:  "If  I  thought  that  I  was  voting 
for  that  power.  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  resolution  with  Wayne 
Morse,  not  for  it.  That  is  not  what  I 
voted  for." 

I  am  afraid  he  did,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senators  who,  in  effect,  have  said,  "I 
did  not  vote  for  a  resolution  that  would 
authorize  the  President  to  send  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  American 
troops  into  Vietnam  or  into  southeast 
Asia  "  That  is  what  concerns  them  to- 
day. I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  knows 
tonight  how  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  we  now  have  in  southeast 
Asia  and  how  many  thousands  more  may 
be  on  the  way. 

This  has  been  on  interesting  day  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  Ustened  to  many  ex- 
pressions of  hindsight  on  the  part  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  disturbed 
about  the  rapid  escalation  of  the  war 
in  North  Vietnam  and  who  did  not  be- 
lieve when  they  voted  for  this  resolu- 
tion that  they  were  voting  to  empower 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with- 


out a  declaration  of  war,  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  they  did  vote  for  it. 
I  did  my  best  to  get  them  to  see  that  that 
was  whit  they  were  voting  for.  I  do  not 
know  bow  one  could  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit ttian  I  was. 

Apparently  they  shared  the  feeling 
that  was  sincerely  held  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  eloquently  expressed  by  him, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  they  voted  for 
a  blank  check  and  now  that  the  num- 
bers are  being  filled  in  all  the  American 
people  are  going  to  suffer. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hart  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  said  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  now  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  proceed  with  some  consideration 
on  the  joint  resolution  that  was  passed 
last  August.  I  have  heard  enough 
doubts  expressed  today  as  to  what  this 
resolution  means  that  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  have  the 
thought  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee clarified,  or  try  to. 
Section  3  reads: 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the  Presi- 
dent shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured  by 
international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  It  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Congress  of  course  reserved  the  right 
to  terminate  it.  There  is  also  a  clear  im- 
plication that  they  reserved  the  right  to 
modify  it — and  I  think  it  Is  time  for 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee— the  resolution  came  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — to  for- 
mally and  officially  raise  this  question 
and  give  the  Senate  at  least  an  opportu- 
nity to  decide  whether  it  wants  to  reaffinn 
its  position  of  last  August,  or  declare  war, 
or  tei-minate  the  power  that  it  thought 
it  could  give  to  the  President,  but  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  it  could  not  possibly  delegate  to 
the  President. 

Since  last  August  7,  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  have  been  engaged 
in  a  clearly  unconstitutional  course  of 
action.  We  cannot  delegate  this  power 
to  the  President.  The  President  under 
the  Constitution  has  no  authority  to  ex- 
ercise the  power.  However,  we  have 
been  confronted  with  -.  type  of  legal 
anomaly  such  that  if  Congress  and  the 
President  really  usuip  power  or  act  out- 
side the  law  in  this  interesting  field  of 
the  law,  we  know  of  no  procedure  that 
can  get  the  question  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  review  and  determination. 

I  say.  good  naturedly  and  respectfully, 
and  out  of  love  and  affection  for  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  so  disturbed 
today  about  whether  or  not  they  are  go- 
ing along  with  the  policy  that  they  did 
not  think  they  voted  for  last  August,  that 
they  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  American  people  to  formally, 
as  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  bring  that  resolution  back 
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^h.i:;  'Af  a'.'..  \v  .r.xy  Pio>uii-;it  >f  the  United 
S'  itt'«  t,i  (itc.de  wth  no  chook — that  is.  no 
(.'■evil  i\'r  minipdi.ao  app'.'.iMtioii — to  t.-ke  all 
necfssary  steps.  IncUid'.!.^  i'\e  use  of  armed 
iiTce  to  a5su>t  any  membtT  or  protocol  state 
oi  the  Soiirheat^t  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Tieaty  requesting  ;vssista:'.ce  in  defense  of 
Its  freedom? 

We  had  belter  paxise  long  enough  to  take 
a  look  at  the  nature  of  some  of  the  coun- 
tries involved,  because  many  of  the  coun- 
tries are  not  free  countries.  Many  of  those 
countries  are  totalitarian  countries.  Many 
of  those  countries  are  dictatorships.  It  is 
«-ishiul  thinking  to  assiinie  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  unchecked  authority  to  proceed  to 
use  American  boys  In  defense  of  those  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  claims  that  acts  of  ag- 
gression are  being  committed  against  them  by 
some  other  country,  without  a  congressional 
check.  Have  we  reached  the  point  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  where  we  are  going  to 
permit  the  President  to  send  American  boys 
to  their  death  In  the  defense  of  military 
dictatorships,  monarchies,  and  Fascist  re- 
gimes around  the  world  with  which  we  have 
entered  into  treaty  obligations  involving 
mutual  security,  no  matter  what  the  provoca- 
tion and  no  matter  what  wrongs  they  may 
have  committed  that  cause  an  attack  upon 
them?  Are  we  going  to  do  that  without  a 
check  of  Conepress  by  way  of  a  declaration 
of  war?  What  are  we  thinking  of?  What 
time  factor  would  justify  such  precipitate 
action? 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  will  never  vote 
to  send  an  American  boy  to  his  death  any- 
where in  the  world  under  any  such  language 
as  is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  joint 
resolution.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
we  surround  that  language  with  a  congres- 
sional check.    And  there  is  none. 

One  could  say,  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago.  "But.  Mr.  Senator,  the  Congress  can 
terminate  this  authority  by  a  concurrent 
resolution." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  kind  of 
hassle  that  such  a  situation  would  create, 
and  the  kind  of  distinlty  that  such  action 
would  produce.  The  American  people 
should  be  protected  from  a  possible  abuse  of 
the  authority.  So  long  as  abuse  of  a  pro- 
cedure Is  possible,  the  procedure  should  be 
modified  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
abuse. 
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Mr   Mmr.s:     P.  ki^t.iM 

Mr  CiRV^Ni.Ni:  I  li.i\c  111  my  po.'i.=fs^.u<:i. 
\%;iK-h  I  intend  to  present  when  the  lorcigii 
.ud  bill  comes  before  the  Senate,  a  statement 
from  a  high  onieial  of  Pakistan  indicating 
that  his  government  ha.s  no  intention  of 
using  the  nearly  $1  billion  in  military  aid 
that  we  have  given  to  Pakistan  to  help  out 
our  catise  because  it  Is  needed  In  their  pro- 
spective difficulties  with  India. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Paki- 
stan in  effect  made  that  statement  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  when  he  addressed  the  Press 
Club  not  so  many  weeks  ago.  He  was  asked 
by  a  newspaperm.m  at  the  meeting  to  state 
whether  or  not  Pakistan  could  be  counted 
upon  to  be  of  assistance  in  southeast  Asia. 
He  said.  "No." 

He  gave  his  reason.  His  reason  was 
Pakistan's  involvement  with  India.  Pakistan 
has  no  intention  of  responding  to  any  calls 
to  SEATO  members. 

I  yield  further. 

Mr.  GRt-ENiNc.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Joint  resolution  presents  an  unlimited  au- 
thorization for  war  anywhere  in  southeast 
Asia,  including  Pakistan,  which  Is  really  not 
la  southeast  Asia,  but  which  is  in  south  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  danger- 
ous, unwarranted,  and  unprecedented  action. 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  not  forget.  Pakistan  is  a 
member  of  SEATO;  lt.s  obligations  to  South 
Vietnam  are  the  same  ns  ours. 

Mr.  Orueninc.  Yes:  but  it  has  shown  no 
disposition  whatever  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions under  that  treatv. 

Mr.  Morse.  Thax  is  correct;  but.  she  being 
a  SEATO  member,  we  would  be  obligated  to 
go  to  her  assistance. 

Mr.  Grlening.  This  resolution,  in  effect, 
is  an  authorization  which  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  ,a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress.    Would  it  not  be? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Grueninc.  That  is  one  thing  I  am  very 
apprehensive  about.  If  we  should  get  Into 
an  all-out  war.  which  I  fear  may  happen. 
this  resolution'  would  be  considered  the  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress  to  so  proceed. 
Would  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Grueninc.  I  expressed  my  views  on  It 
yesterday.  I  do  not  at  all  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent— in  fact.  I  think  the  President  was  cor- 
rect— for  repelling  the  assault,  whatever  may 
be  the  background,  on  American  vessels  and 
destroying  the  attackers.    I  approve  of  that 
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Mr  Mor^^k  A.s  the  .Senator  knows,  last 
nighi  11  was  IntpOtislble  for  him,  because 
of  a  pri'vioiis  appointment,  to  be  present 
when  I  p. lid  my  high  resi)ects  to  him  for  liis 
courage,  statesmanship,  and  leadership  in 
this  matter  for  many  months  past.  I  said 
last  night  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  li;id 
put  the  Is.sue  squarely. 

Now.  in  a  very  few  moments,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  summarized  succinctly  the 
major  points  of  the  address  I  have  been 
making  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  last 
hour  and  15  minutes.  I  wish  to  formalize 
those  ix)lnta  before  I  come  to  the  next  major 
issue  which  I  shall  discuss  in  my  speech. 

What  I  have  said  expresses  my  views  as  lo 
the  power  that  would  be  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  resolution.  It  Is  what  I  have 
called  an  undated  declaration  of  war.  I  sum- 
marize the  points  as  follows: 

First,  the  unlimited  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  authorize  acts  of  war  without 
specifying  countries,  places,  or  times.  That 
language  cannot  be  reconciled  with  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution.  It  amounts. 
In  fact  as  well  as  in  law.  to  a  predated  decla- 
ration of  war. 

Next,  as  I  said  last  night,  we  have  armed 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  some  20.000.  or 
more,  apparently,  with  the  number  increas- 
ing by  planeload  after  planeload. 

Senators  can  bemoan  and  warn  against  a 
land  war  in  Asia,  but  the  resolution  would 
put  the  United  States  in  the  middle  of  the 
Vietnam  civil  war,  which  Is  basically  a  land 
war. 

Under  the  resolution  Congress  would  give 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  great 
authority,  without  coming  to  the  Congress 
and  obtaining  approval  by  way  of  declaration 
of  war.  to  carry  on  a  land  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam.    The  choice  is  left  up  to  him. 

As  I  said  last  night,  the  interesting  thing 
is  that  South  Vietnam,  with  a  population 
of  15  million,  and  nn  armed  force  of  400.000 
to  450,000  men.  has  been  unable,  through  all 
the  years  of  the  holocaust  In  South  Vietnam, 
to  put  down  a  Vietcong  force  of  a  maximum 
of  35.000  men.  The  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department,  in  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee, say  the  number  probably  does  not 
exceed  25.000.  We  have  to  have  more  than 
20.000  American  boys  over  there  to  die  in 
whatever  numbers  they  are  killed,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  win  that  war.    And  for  v.hoin? 
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There  Is  great  danger  now  tliat  Congress 
will  give  to  llie  President  of  the  United 
States  power  to  carry  on  whatever  type  of 
wir  he  wi-shcs  to  wage  in  southe.ist  Asia. 
That  IS  why  I  said,  iii  aiiewer  lo  an  argu- 
ment that  was  made  on  the  lloor  of  the  Scn- 
r.le  yeslerdav,  apparently  .some  colleagues  are 
l.iboring  under  the  illusion  that  perhaps  the 
resolution  would  reduce  the  danger  of  fight- 
ing a  land  war  in  Asia.  There  is  not  a  word 
m  the  resolution  that  has  any  bearing  on 
the  subject.  To  the  contrary,  the  broad, 
sweeping,  sanction  of  power— note  my  lan- 
guage because  it  cannot  be  done  legally— 
the  broad,  arbitrary,  sweeping  power  Con- 
gress is  sanctioning  for  the  President  would 
in  no  way  stop  him  from  sending  as  m.any 
American  boys  as  he  wants  to  send  mto 
South  Vietnam  to  make  war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said  over 
and  over  again,  and  as  I  have  joined  him  in 
saying,  all  South  Vietnam  Is  not  worth  the 
life  of  a  single  American  boy;  and  the  killing 
of  a  single  American  boy  in  South  Vietnam 
is  an  unjustified  killing.  It  ought  to  stop. 
It  is  not  going  to  stop  until  we  turn  our 
warmaking  policy  into  a  peacekeeping  POlicy. 
It  is  not  going  to  stop  until  we  insist  that 
our  alleged  allies  in  SEATO  come  in  with 
as  many  divisions  of  peacekeeping  units  as 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  belligerents  apart. 
It  is  not  going  to  stop  until  the  United  Na- 
tions, under  the  procedures  of  International 
law,  can  come  In  and  keep  the  peace  and  set 
up  whatever  controls  are  needed,  by  way  of 
United  Nations  trusteeships  if  necessary,  to 
bring  that  war  to  an  end. 

This  result  will  not  be  achieved  by  uni- 
lateral military  action.  It  makes  me  sad  to 
have  to  say  it,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  history 
will  record  this  horrendous  mistake  of  the 
United  States  in  its  false  assumption  in  the 
year  1964  tliat  it  could  supplant  in  South 
Vietnam  military  control  by  Asiatics  with 
military  control  by  the  United  States. 

We  could  never  win  such  a  war.  We  might 
win  military  victory  after  military  victory. 
If  we  did  not  stop  the  escalation,  we  would 
kill  millions  of  people,  because  the  escala- 
tion, step  by  step,  would  lead  to  all-out 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  Red  Chinese 
cities.  When  we  were  through,  we  should 
have  killed  millions  and  won  military  vic- 
tory after  military  victory,  but  we  should 
still  have  lost  the  war. 

The  United  States  can  never  dominate 
and  control  Asia,  with  800  million  people  in 
China  alone.  That  kind  of  war  would  create 
a  hatred  for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
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r...  n..  t    I..   MS  g.w.ig   t.i   t...-  ITesuielit   wh.it   I 
h,„.-.stlv   ..ml   Mi.rer.'ly   believe   l.s  an    iilRoii- 
s-itolK.nal  power  -that  l^,  the  power  U.  make 
w..r  withoiii  a  declaration  ol  war.     It  feeds  a 
poinieal  trerul  in  this  country  that  needs^lo 
l)e  <  necked.     For  .some  time  past  in  this  Re- 
public we  have  been  moxing  in  tlie  direction 
',1    a    government    by    executive    supremacy, 
ll  is'vcry  interesting  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments that  one  hears  for  extending  and  ex- 
panding the  power  of  the  White  House.     It  is 
extremely    Important— and    I    speak    soberly 
and  out  of  a  depth  of  great  Blncerlty—that 
we  never  grant  a  single  power  to  any  Presi- 
dent   I  care  not  who  he  is.  that  in  any  way 
cannot    be    reconciled    with    that    precious 
fundamental    foundation    of    our    Republic; 
namely,   a   system   of   three   coordinate   and 
coequal  branches  of  government. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  freedoms  and  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people  to  vest  In  any 
President,  at  any  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances, power  that  exceeds  the  constitu- 
tional  concept  of  three  coordinate  and  co- 
equal branches  of  government. 

Then  I  discussed  at  length  and  in  some 
detail  my  view  of  the  joint  resolution, 
saying  that  it  did  give  to  the  President 
broad,  sweeping  power  to  make  war. 

I  do  not  see  how  one  can  read  the 
joint  resolution  and  reach  any  other 
conclusion.  Yet,  I  listened  to  a  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
say  to  a  high  official  of  this  Government 
who  interpreted  the  resolution  as  giving 
the  broad  power  that  I  was  objecting  to 
last  year:  "If  I  thought  that  I  was  voting 
for  that  power.  I  would  have^  voted 
against  the  resolution  with  Wayne 
Morse,  not  for  it.  That  is  not  what  I 
voted  for." 

I  am  afraid  he  did.  may  I  say  to  the 
Senators  who,  in  effect,  have  said.  -I 
did  not  vote  for  a  resolution  that  would 
authorize  the  President  to  send  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  American 
troops  into  Vietnam  or  into  southeast 
Asia  "  That  is  what  concerns  them  to- 
day '  I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  knows 
tonight  how  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  we  now  have  in  southeast 
Asia  and  how  many  thousands  more  may 
be  on  the  way. 

This  has  been  on  interesting  day  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  Ustened  to  many  ex- 
pressions of  hindsight  on  the  Part  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  are  disturbed 
about  the  rapid  escalation  of  the  war 
in  North  Vietnam  and  who  did  not  be- 
lieve when  they  voted  for  this  resolu- 
tion that  they  were  voting  to  empower 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with- 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Picldrnt.  earlier 
Ihi.s  afternoon  I  .said  thai  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  now  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  proceed  with  some  con.s;dcration 
on  the  joint  resolution  that  was  passed 
la.st  August.  I  have  heard  enough 
doubts  expressed  today  as  to  what  this 
resolution  means  that  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  have  the 
thought  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee clarified,  or  try  to. 
Section  3  reads: 

This  resolution  shall  expire  when  the  Presl- 
dent  shall  determine  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  assured  by 
international  conditions  created  by  action 
of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise,  except 
that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Congress  of  course  reserved  the  right 
to  terminate  it.    There  is  also  a  clear  im- 
plication that  they  resen'ed  the  right  to 
modify  it— and  I  think  it  is  time  for 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee—the resolution  came  from  the 
Foreign  Relations   Committee — to   for- 
mally and  officially  raise  this  question 
and  give  the  Senate  at  least  an  opportu- 
nity to  decide  whether  it  wants  to  reaffirm 
its  position  of  last  August,  or  declare  war. 
or  terminate  the  power  that  it  thought 
it  could  give  to  the  President,  but  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  it  could  not  possibly  delegate  to 
the  President. 

Since  last  August  7,  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  have  been  engaged 
in  a  clearly  unconstitutional  course  of 
action  We  cannot  delegate  this  power 
to  the  President.  The  President  under 
the  Constitution  has  no  authority  to  ex- 
ercise the  power.  However,  we  have 
been  confronted  with  -  type  of  Icgai 
anomaly  such  that  if  Congress  and  the 
President  really  usuit»  power  or  act  out- 
side the  law  in  this  interesting  field  of 
the  law,  we  know  of  no  procedure  that 
can  get  the  question  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  review  and  determination. 

I  sav.  good  naturedly  and  respectfully, 
and  out  of  love  and  affection  for  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  so  disturbed 
today  about  v.'hether  or  not  they  are  go- 
ing along  with  the  poUcy  that  they  did 
not  thuik  they  voted  for  last  August,  that 
they  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  American  people  to  formally, 
as  members  of  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee,  bring  that  resolution  back 
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to  the  floor  cf  the  Senate  for  reaffirma- 
tion, for  extermination  by  way  of  repeal, 
or.  if  they  really  want  to  fight  a  war 
with  the  lives  of  American  boys,  live  up 
to  article  I  of  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  introduce  a  resolution  declaring 
war. 

i  wonder  why  they  do  not  do  that.  It 
is  interestins  to  speculate  on  that  ques- 
tion. I  wonder  if  Congress  dares  declare 
war  against  any  countiy  in  southeast 
A.^ia. 

If  ii  is  going  to  fight  a  war.  it  ought  to 
declare  it. 

I  wonder  if  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress— at  least  some — mitiht  have  a  slight 
feeling  that  perhaps  the  Anierican  people 
would  not  approve  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  I  wonder  if  they  have  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  would  put  upon 
them  and  this  Government  for  the  first 
time  the  obligation  of  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  all  the  facts  about  America's 
course  of  action  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  could  only  get 
all  the  facts  before  the  American  people 
about  the  outlawry*  of  the  United  States 
in  southeast  Asia,  the  American  people 
would  repudiate  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress. 

I  wi.sh  my  colleasues  who  are  so  dis- 
turbed today  would  now  proceed  to  act 
on  their  hindsights.  I  know  the  old  ra- 
tionali?ation — "The  fat  is  in  the  fire.  It 
is  too  late.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it." 

We  had  better  do  something  about  it. 
Mr.  President,  we  had  better  do  what  we 
can  to  give  greater  assurance  than  we  are 
at  the  present  time  that  mankind  is  go- 
ing to  be  saved  from  a  holocaust  that 
could  very  well  start  in  Asia. 

I  was  a  little  amused  today  to  learn 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not  opposed 
to  debate.  He  is  not  opposed  to  the  ex- 
pression of  criticisms,  of  opposition.  Yet 
the  record  he  made  leaves  the  impression 
that  he  wishes  people  would  not  debate 
and  would  ''not  express  opposition.  The 
Secretaiy  6f  State  cannot  have  freedom 
of  speech  and  censorship  at  the  same 
time.  I  want  him  to  know  there  is  going 
to  be  freedom  of  speech  as  long  as  we 
remain  free  in  this  counto*-  But.  of 
course,  if  there  is  a  declaration  of  war, 
there  will  be  many  restrictions  on  free- 
dom. That  is  inevitable.  But  until  there 
is  a  declaration  of  war.  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, despite  the  disgraceful  speech 
the  Secretary  of  State  made  several 
nights  ago.  which  I  criticized  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  It  means  only  one  thing 
if  he  was  speaking  for  the  administra- 
tion— and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was — the 
less  discussion  we  have  in  this  country 
about  America's  shocking  course  of  action 
in  making  war  unilaterally  in  Asia,  the 
better  this  administration  will  like  it. 
But  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  who 
are  not  going  to  oblige  them,  for  the 
people  are  entitled  to  know,  as  best  we 
can  inform  them. 

I  hope  the  remarks  I  have  made  here 
today  will  convince  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
.some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
are  not  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  give  careful  consideration  to  a 
review  of  all  the  possible  implications  of 
fne  most  unfortunate  resolution  the  Con- 
gress passed   last  August   7,  which  has 


created  such  an  ugly  image  of  the  United 
States  around  the  world. 

Even  some  of  our  best  friends  do  not 
like  our  war  breath.  They  like  to  turn 
away  from  it.  They  find  it  impossible  to 
break  their  association  with  us  at  this 
time.  So  they  continue  to  give  us  words 
of  encouragement,  and  they  themselves 
wal'ti  out  on  their  obligations,  by  their 
sic:uatures  to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
of  calling  for  the  application  of  existing 
peaceful  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  that  threaten  peace. 

Let  me  say  to  my  Canadian  friends 
who  have  criticized  me  in  recent  days 
bccau.^c  I  have  criticized  the  Prime  Min- 
ister or  Canada.  Mr.  Pearson — and  I  re- 
peat my  criticism  this  afternoon — that 
Canada  clearly  is  obligated  under  the 
United  Nat'ons  Charter  to  have  laid  this 
threat  to  the  peace  to  mankind  before 
the  United  Nations.  I  say  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  that  his  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  States  in  sta- 
bilizing the  British  pound  does  not  jus- 
tify Great  Britain  in  not  calling  the 
United  States  to  an  accounting,  along 
with  our  Communist  opponents,  under 
the  procedures  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

I  say  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy, 
who  was  feted  in  Washington,  that  when 
he  gets  back  to  Italy  I  hope  his  govern- 
ment will  live  up  t3  its  obligations  result- 
ing from  its  signature  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  ask  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  en  the  war  in  Asia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  United  Nations  representative 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  the 
combatants,  including  the  United  Stales, 
on  the  two  sides  of  that  table — the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  on  one  side 
and  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese on  the  other — because  at  the 
present  time,  in  spite  of  all  the  acts  of  a 
provocateur  of  which  the  United  States 
is  guilty.  Red  China  is  not  in  the  war  yet. 
May  God  prevent  her  from  ever  coming 
in. 

But  I  think  she  will  if  we  continue  our 
Course  of  action,  for  we  are  going  to  give 
her  no  alternative. 

The  only  hope,  as  I  see  it,  is  an  inter- 
national conference  for  negotiations,  not 
bilateral  in  nature,  for  we  cannot  have 
those  any  more,  but  a  trilateral  negotia- 
tion, a  tripartite  negotiation,  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  two  opposing  forces,  of 
which  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam happen  to  be  one,  but  in  the  middle 
and  as  chairman,  so-called,  of  the  con- 
ference, officially  selected  representatives 
of  noncombatants.  That  is  the  honor- 
able way. 

There  is  nothing  dishonorable  about 
that.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  It  is  a  hopeful  way. 
It  calls  for  our  alleged  friends  in  other 
countries  coming  to  realize  that  if  the 
world  is  tiirown  into  a  major  holocaust 
a.i  a  result  of  this  war.  they  cannot 
escape  their  fair  share  of  responsibility 
for  letting  it  happen. 

It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  a  military 
victory  may  be  a  face  saver  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  victory  by 
sending  increasing  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans trained  In  jungle  fighting — and 
they  have  been  in  training  for  many 
months  past.    There  has  been  a  design  to 
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escalate  the  war  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  McNamara,  by  the  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam,  Mr.  Taylor,  by 
the  Bundys  at  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself.  The  plan  for  escalating 
the  war  has  been  in  operation,  behind  the 
scenes,  for  many  months. 

I  say  to  the  American  people.  "Do  not 
let  them  pull  the  diplomatic  wool  over 
your  eyes.  You  are  entitled  to  know  the 
facts.  " 

Of  course,  we  may  win  great  military 
victories,  yet  lose  the  war.  The  United 
States  continues  its  program  of  acting  as 
a  provocateur  in  Asia,  which  is  the  chief 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  up 
to  the  present  time,  to  provoke  and  pro- 
voke and  provoke  to  get  North  Vietnam 
to  act,  which  we  did. 

For  many  months  the  testimony  by 
leading  witne.sses  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  was  that  North  Vietnam 
was  not  in  the  war  in  any  numbers  what- 
soever, that  80  jjercent  to  90  percent  of 
the  fighting  personnel  in  South  Vietnam 
were  South  Vietnamese.  For  months  and 
months  those  witnesses  from  the  Penta- 
gon and  State  Department  testified  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single 
cadre  of  North  Vietnamese.  Then 
came  Tonkin  Bay.  where  we  provided 
cover  for  small  naval  vessels  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  completely  equipped  by  the 
United  States,  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  Those  vessels  bombed  two 
North  Vietnamese  islands  3  to  6  miles 
from  the  mainland  of  North  Viet- 
nam, with  our  destroyeis  on  the  high  seas 
but  in  a  position  of  cover  and  constant 
radio  communication  with  Saigon,  which 
was  fully  informed  of  every  mile  of  the 
voyage  of  the  bombing  ships. 

We  were  attacked  on  the  high  seas, 
and  we  therefore  had  a  right  to  respond 
to  the  attack,  although  we  provoked  it. 
Then,  with  the  second  bombing,  we  were 
still  on  the  high  seas  and  had  every  right 
to  respond  to  it.  But.  we  had  no  right 
under  international  law  to  bomb  the 
mainland  of  North  Vietnam.  When  we 
did.  under  orders  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  became  a  clear  aggres- 
sor against  North  Vietnam.     .. 

I  do  not  know  why  anyone  is  so  sur- 
prised that  following  that  act  of  aggres- 
sion there  then  was  a  definite  speedup 
of  North  Vietnamese  activity  in  the  war. 
That  is  what  we  expected.  Of  course, 
our  duty — after  we  attacked  the  North 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boats,  which  we  had 
a  right  to  do  in  national  self-de.^ense— 
was  to  lay  the  violations  of  international 
law  immediately  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council. 

There  is  nothing  in  international  law 
which  authorizes  a  country  in  such  a 
situation  to  proceed  to  make  war  on  ter- 
ritory of  a  country  which  has  violated 
international  law  on  the  high  seas. 

Many  times  I  have  stated  in  the  past 
year  and  half — and  repeat  tonight — that 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  real  ob- 
jective of  the  preventive  war  crowd  in 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
is  to  bomb  the  nuclear  installations  of 
Red  China.  That  is  what  they  are  after. 
They  know  well  that,  when  they  do,  they 
will  bring  Red  China  into  the  war. 
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No  Senator  can  deny  what  I  now  as- 
sert, that  when  Red  China  starts  to  move 
on  the  ground,  the  plan  will  be  to  send 
over  several  hundicd  thousand  American 
bo.vs  to  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

Autliority  after  authority — who  have 
forgotten  more  about  Asia  than  the 
President's  advLsers  will  ever  know — 
nave  pointed  out  that  those  boys  will 
come  back  to  the  United  States  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  coffins  in  the  years  that 
it  will  take  for  us  eventually  to  get  out  of 
China. 

That  is  the  horrendous  picture  which 
faces  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  I  repeat — and  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  do  so — that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  owes  it  to  the  American 
people  to  recommend  either  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  whatevei-  countries 
he  proposes  to  fight  a  war,  or  to  go  back 
and  put  into  practice  the  great  American 
ideal — in  regard  to  which  we  led  the 
world  for  years,  but  now  have  sullied 
that  record — that  we  are  ready  to  sub- 
stitute the  procedures  of  the  rule  of  law 
for  America's  jungle  law  and  the  law  of 
America's  claw  in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  our  obligation. 
It  still  is  not  too  late,  but  it  is  growing 
later.  There  is  still  time,  but  not  too 
much.  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  know 
that  when  those  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  reach  Asia,  there  will  not 
be  much  time  to  talk  about  preventing 
war.  There  will  rot  be  much  time,  then, 
nor  will  it  be  ai^propriatc  if  we  are  in 
a  mas.sive  war.  to  talk  about  proposing 
the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  law  for 
war.  Then,  we  shall  be  completely  in  the 
hands  of  our  friends.  Then,  our  only 
way  to  get  out  will  be  for  our  friends 
to  do  what  they  should  have  done  more 
than  a  year  ago,  when  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  became  obvious  to  the 
world:  They  should  have  called  for  sub- 
mission of  this  dirty  war  to  procedures 
which  exist  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes which  threaten  the  peace  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fine  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  that  he  is  for  unconditional 
di-scussion.  It  sounds  good.  But.  who  is 
going  to  conduct  it?  What  will  its  for- 
mat be?  Has  the  State  Department 
actually  advised  him  that  it  is  within 
the  realm  of  reality  that  the  United 
States  can  say  to  North  Vietnam  and 
China  that  we  have  not  even  indicated 
a  willingness  to  deal  with  the  other  side 
of  the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam,  which 
happens  to  be  in  a  majority,  controlling 
not  only  a  majority  of  the  land  but  al.so 
a  majority  of  the  people?  Too  many 
people  in  this  country  seem  to  believe 
that  Saigon  is  South  Vietnam.  It  is  a 
very  small  part  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  happens  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  puppets  who  have  denied 
freedom  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
ever  since  the  Geneva  accords  were 
signed  on  the  part  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference. 

No.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  un- 
conditional discussions  now  on  a  bilat- 
eral basis.  We  can  have  unconditional 
discussions  only  if  we  have  a  sharing 
and  directing  in  those  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  official  representatives  of 
noncombatants.    That  is  why  the  senior 


Senator  from  Oregon  has  pleaded  for  a 
year  and  a  half  from  this  desk,  and  will 
continue  to  plead,  until  there  is  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  that  my  country  take  ad- 
vantage of  one  of  the  greatest  opportu- 
nities and  obligations  that  destiny  has 
placed  upon  its  .shoulders,  to  recognize 
before  it  is  too  late  that  our  present 
course  of  action  means  a  holocaust,  un- 
less for  a  time  North  Vietnam  and  China 
may  give  the  appearance  of  capitulat- 
ing because  we  shall  have  wreaked  mili- 
tary devastation  upon  them  in  the 
months  ahead. 

However,  let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the 
appearance  of  a  capitulation.  If  we  con- 
tinue this  course  of  action  we  shall  have 
earned  the  hatred  not  only  of  North 
Vietnam  and  Red  China,  but  also  of  all 
Asians  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  If 
we  refresh  our  memory  on  what  has 
happened  to  other  nations  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  men  who  came  to  feel 
that  they  were  powerful  enough  to  domi- 
nate any  people  who  did  not  do  their 
bidding,  we  learn  that  those  countries 
ultimately  fell  because  of  the  vengence 
and  hatred  of  the  millions  that  they 
came  to  dominate.  Finally  in  this  in- 
stance they  will  become  more  powerful 
as  a  weapon  for  destruction  than  Amer- 
ica's hydrogen  bombs. 

Many  do  not  like  to  hear  me  talk 
about  our  acting  on  the  basis  of  moral 
values.  They  seem  to  think  that  w^hen 
we  get  into  a  war,  morality  goes  out.  I 
believe  that  any  country  that  follows  a 
course  of  action  such  as  my  country  is 
following  today,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  squared  with  morality,  will  ultimately 
lose,  no  matter  how  many  military  vic- 
tories it  wins. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Tydings],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  102)  to  dis- 
approve Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Monday,  May  3,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  April  30, 1965: 

Public  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I,  For  appointment: 

To  be  senior  s)trgcon 
Paul  D.  Pedersen 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Alan  I.  Levenson 
Amos  C.  Lewis 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
William  P.  Wollschlager 
II.  For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  assistant  pharmacist 
Douglas  O.  Sharp 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  30,  1965 :  i 

U.S.  Air  Force  ' 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  to  the  grades 
indicated,   under   the   provisions   of   chapter 
835,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  generals 

Maj.  Gen.  James  C.  McGehee,  1746A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  E.  Moore.  1804A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Francis  C.  Gideon,  1993A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  N.  Ewbank,  Jr.,  1381A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  Greene.  Jr..  1736A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  F.  McNickle.  1891A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Reginald  J.  Clizbe.  2004A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Smith,  3783A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Selmon  W.  Wells.  3991A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  4719A  (brigadier 
general,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Kinney,  1661A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  W.  Veal,  1902A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Eugene  B.  LeBeilly.  1920A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  1958A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem  II,  2025A  (briga- 
dier general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Rollen  H.  Anthis,  2053A  (briga- 
dier general,.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force.  f 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  A.  Cunningham,  2054A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  McPherson.  2068A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gerald  F.  Keeling.  3827A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Henry.  Jr..  4129A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  O'Neill.  4155A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Earl  C.  Hedlund.  4170A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jamie  Gough.  4511A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Phillips.  8981A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Mr.j.  Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Fletcher.  19136 A 
('origadler  general.  Regul.'.r  Air  Force.  Mccli- 
c.-.l).  US.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  r/eneral 
Brig.    Gen.    Enunstt   M.   Tally,   Jr.,    1312A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Unscott  A.  Hall.  1342A  (colonel, 
Rf^ular  Air  Forced,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  E.  Coira,  1420A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kyle  L.  Riddle  1617A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson  III,  1681 A 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Gen.     William     T.     Smith.     1C30A 

(colonel,  R?g\ilar  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Fore?. 

Bri^.  Gen.  David  M.  Jor.e^,  1811A  (colonel. 

Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Eugene    L.    Strickland,    185G.\ 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
MaJ.     Gen.     L^o     F.     Dusard,     Jr.,     1869A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.     Gen.     Adriel     N.     Williams.     1970A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.     Gen.     Richard     S.     Abboy,      1992A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.   Gen.   Robert   W.  Strong,   Jr.,   2010A 
(colonel.  Reg\ilar  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Roy  W.  Nelson,  Jr..  2016A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Thomas  S.   Jeffrey,   Jr..   2057A 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.    William    D.    Greenfield.    1899A 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig   Gen.  Glenn  A.  Kent.  3701A  (colonel. 

Regular  Air  Force).  US.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Zoeckier,  3724A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Woodrow   P.   Swancutt.    3729A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Wendell  E.  Carter.  3848A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  A.  Davis.  3860A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stebbins  W.  Griflith.  3944A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Ckjrbin.  4097A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen    Luther    H.    Richmond.    4133 A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Grover  C.  Brown.  4144A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  J.  Sands,  Jr.,  4145A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  VS.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  S.  Bleymaier.  3883A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  T.  Dailey.  3947A   (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.   Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  McCutcheon,  4150A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Tope.  4287A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Meng.  4510A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Timothy  P.  O'Keefe.  4608A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Brandon,  4712A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    George   S.   Boylan,    Jr..    4836A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Delmar  L.  Crowson.  4954 A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oris  B.  Johnson,  502.5A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Lawrence   S.   Lightner,    5219A 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force i.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Clarence    J.    Galligan,    4772A 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Ernest    C.    Hardin,    Jr..    8211A 

(colonel,  Regiolar  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Lawrence    F.    Tanberg.    8286A 

(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Royal  N.  Baker.  8315A  (colonel. 

Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell,  8393A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force) .  US.  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison.  8451A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Chesley  G.  Peterson,  g383A  (col- 
onel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Don  S.  Wcnger.  19186A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical),  U.S.  Air  force. 

Erig.  Gen.  Larry  A.  Smith.  19176A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force.  Medical),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  J.  Higgins.  20019A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  839.  title  10,  oit  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Pritchard,  1971AJ  Reg- 
ul.ir  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  R.  Rowland,  1906AJ  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Carroll  W.  McColpin,  3514A, 
Regular  Air  Force.  J! 

lirig  Gen.  Robert  W.  Burns.  4142A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  [ 

Brig.  Gen.  Alonzo  A.  Towner,  1915A,  fltegu- 
lar  Air  Force. 

B;  ig.  Gen.  Lewis  E.  Lylc,  4113A.  Regular  Air 
Force.  I 

Brig.  Gon.  Donald  W.  Graham.  4361A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  | 

Brig.  Gen.^  Otto  J.  Glasser,  4368A,  ROgular 
Air  Force.      «  j 

Brig.  Gen.  Jay  T.  Robbins,  5029A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Vogt.  Jr.,  8709A/ Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Emmett  M.  Tally.  Jr.,  1312A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  M.  Jones.  1811 A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Corbin.  4097A  (colo- 
nj^l.  Regular  Air  Fores),  U.S.  Air  Force, 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  J.  Sands,  Jr..  4145A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Don  S.  Wenger.  19186A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  R.  Roderick,  6265A 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  William  L.  Hamrlck,  1392A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Alvan  N.  Moore,  2062 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Gibbons,  3978 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Rolspd  A.  Campbell,  4535A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  J.  Kruzel,  4640A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Sam  J.  Byerley,  4875A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  Burke,  4950A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  M.  McNabb,  5037A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jack  C.  Ledford.  523SA,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Guy  H.  Goddard.  71 11  A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  J.  Gappuccl,  5577A,  Regular 
Air   Force. 

Col.  Clifford  J.  Kronauer.  Jr.,  7750.\.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  John  E.  Morrison,  Jr  ,  8459A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  K.  Carlton,  8693 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  George  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  88 10 A,  Regu- 
lar  Air   Force. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Waltz,  9672 A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  John  W.  Baer,  9820A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  William  H.  Lumpkin,  6487A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Edmund  P.  O'Connor,  10200A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Dixon,  14462A  (lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Col.  William  G.  Moore.  Jr..  34534A  (lieutcn- 
ant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Zoeckier.  3724A  (colonel 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  grade  Indicated 
U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  chnp- 
ter  839,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  A.  Blake,  582A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8962.  title  10.  of  the  United  St.\tcs  Code. 

Ma].  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis.  Jr..  1206A, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  importance  and  re.«;ponsibility  designated 
by  the  President  in  the  grade  indicated,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  806C.  title  lo. 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

U.S.  Army 
Tlie  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

.  To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Edward  Morton  Hudgins,  0359172, 
Infantry. 

Col.  William  Arthur  Reingen.  O1042406, 
Artillerj'. 

Col.  Henry  Albert  Smith,  Jr..  0404289, 
Artillery. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284,  3306.  3307: 

To  be  major  generals.  Medical  Corps 
MaJ.    Gen.    George    Merle   Powell,   O19340, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (brigadier  gen- 
eral. Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Schuldt  Murphey,  D19338, 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

To  be  brigadier  generals.  Medical  Corps 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Donald  Graham.  020067. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Dougl.^s  Blair  Kendrick,  Jr.. 
020511,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

Bri^.  Gen.  Norman  Everett  Peatfield, 
021027,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  tlie  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals.  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  G!?n.  Henry  Schuldt  Murphey, 
019338,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Byron  Ludwig  Stcger,  019661, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Thomas  McGlbony, 
020406,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Conn  Lewis  Milburn.  Jr.,  020405. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  Medical 
Corps,   U.S.   Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Laurence  Addison  Potter. 
022294.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generals.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Frederic  John  Hughes,  Jr.,  O26370, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Philip  Wallace  Mallory,  020916.  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Oscar  Elliott  Ursin,  021687,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Richard  Irving  Crone,  021727,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Glenn  Jesse  Collins,  022687,  Medical 
Corps.  U.S.  Army. 
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col  Colin  Francib  Vorder  Bruegge,  026958, 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col  George  Joseph  Hayes,  057388,  Army  of 
tlie  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  Medi- 
c-1  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

Tic  following-named  officer  for  appomt- 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
ctatcs  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
v'sions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tionsVj284  and  3306; 
To  he  bri'jadicr  general.  Veterinary  Corps 

Col.  Georye  Anson  Kuhn.  084813,  Vet- 
erinarv  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
ti  e  retired  list  in  gr.ide  indicated  under  the 
provisions   of   title    10,   United   States  Code. 

section  3962 : 

To  Ik  general 

Gen.  Hamilton  Hawkins  Howze,  018088, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisioiis  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  ivssigned  to  a  position  of 
import,ance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.   Dwlght   Edward   Beach.   018747, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) .  in  the  grade  indicated. 
U.S.    N.WY 
"  To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Luther  C.  Heinz.  U.S.  Navy, 
h.aving  been  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated  while  so  serving. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Vaughn  E.  Hill 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Michael  A.  Zoeller 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  April  1,  1965. 

In   the   Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Jaseph  N. 
Acinapura  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Ralph  R.  Yotmg  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  13, 1965. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  James  T. 
Abbey  to  be  ensign  in  the  Navy,  and  ending 
Richard  E.  Waters  to  be  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  1,  1965. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Nels  E.  Ander- 
son to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Michael  G. 
Wystrach  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  April 
13,  1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3,  lOOo 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  the  Scriptures: 
Malachi  3:  17:  And  they  shall  be  mine, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when 
I  make  up  my  jewels. 

Almighty  God,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tragic  unrest  of  our  day  we  are  encour- 


aged to  turn  our  wavering  and  wandering 
minds  and  hearts  to  Thee  in  prayer. 

May  we  daily  walk  without  fear  know- 
ing that  in  dark  ways  Thou  art  our 
light  and  in  dim  paths  Thou  art  our 
guide  for  Thou  hearest  the  cry  of  evei-y 
contrite  and  humble  spirit. 

Grant  that  we  may  always  be  blessed 
with  ears  that  hear  and  hearts  to  heed 
Thy  voice  seeking  to  set  us  free  and  cause 
the  hidden  beauty  and  splendor  within 
to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  for  Thy  glory. 

Inspire  our  storm-tossed  humanity 
with  a  more  passionate  yearning  to  lay 
hold  of  Thee  with  a  profound  and  vivid 
.sense  of  Thy  healing  presence  for  Thy 
infinite  power  is  equal  to  our  many  needs. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  29,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  April  22,  1965: 
H.R.  4778.  An  act  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  for  Indian  adult  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

On  April  30,  1965: 
H.R.  7091.  An    act    making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  1,  1965: 
H.R.  2594.  An   act   to  clarify   the  applica- 
tion of  certain  annuity  increase  legislation. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEL^KER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk: 

I       Office  of  the  Clerk, 
i     House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  30,  1965. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
April  29,  1965,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today,  the  following 
messages: 

That  the  Senate  passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  349,  entitled  "Concurrent  resolu- 
tion welcoming  to  the  United  States  the  In- 
ter-American Bar  Association  during  its  14th 
conference  to  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico":  >p. 
That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of  t»e 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  H.R.  7091  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes"; 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  3,  27,  and  29  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill;  and 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments Nos.  6.  10,  11,  and  15  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


HOUSE  BILL  ENROLLED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
on  April  30,  1965,  that  committee  had 
examined  and  found  truly  enrolled  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  7091.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3043.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  special 
allowances  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
tnilformed  services  to  offset  expenses  inci- 
dent to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  627.  An  act  to  exempt  oceanographic  re- 
search vessels  from  the  application  of  cer- 
tain vessel  Inspection  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1623.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1,  1958,  relating  to  a  continuing  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  effects 
of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
other  pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  losses  to  this  re- 
source; and 

S.  1856.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps. 


SIGNING  OF  ENROLLED  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  April  20,  1965. 
he  did  on  April  30,  1965,  sign  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

H.R.  7091.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
WasJiington,  B.C.,  April  28.  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  ap- 
proved the  work  ijlans  transmitted  to  you 
which  were  referred  to  this  committee.  The 
work  plans  Involved  are: 

Iowa:  Badger  Creek  watershed  (supple- 
mental) ;  Executive  Communication  No.  714; 
committee  approval,  April  28,  1965. 
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Alabanivi:  Ketchepedrake©  Creek  water- 
s'aed;  Executive  Communication  No.  714; 
committee  approval.  April  28.  1965. 

Indiana:  Twin-Hush  Creek  watershed; 
Executive  Communication  No.  714;  commit- 
tee approval,  April  28.  1965. 

Iowa:  Walters  Creek  watershed;  Executive 
Commimlcatlon  No.  714;  conunlttee  approval, 
April  28.  1965. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  H.  Fallon. 
Chairman,  Coimnittee  on  Public  Work^. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC. 
NO.  95  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
repoi',  on  the  foreign  assistance  program 
of  the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
It  demonstrates  that  our  program  of  in- 
ternational assistance  is  fulfilling  its 
promise  to  the  world  and  to  America. 

We  are  engaged  in  this  great  effort  for 
many  reasons.  We  seek  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty, starvation,  and  disease.  We  seek 
also  to  resist  aggression  and  to  promote 
independence  and  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  other  nations. 

In  these  pursuits  there  is  no  conflict 
between  "humanitarian"  goaU  and  "na- 
tional" goals.  Our  own  security  rests  on 
the  security  of  others.  Their  good 
health  is  our  good  health.  As  they  pros- 
per we  prosper.  Our  concern  must — and 
does — transcend  national  borders. 

Neither  Is  there  conflict  between  "eco- 
nomic" goals  and  "military"  goals. 
Neither  purpose  is  sufficient  by  itself. 
Military  security  without  economic  and 
political  development  brings  no  lasting 
benefits;  economic  help  to  people  vulner- 
able to  aggression  would  largely  be 
wasted. 

In  promoting  the  growth  of  free  na- 
tions, the  United  States  must  serve  both 
as  partner  and  leader.  We  travel  a  diffi- 
cult road.  On  the  basis  of  our  experi- 
ence in  recent  years.  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  are  on  the  right  road. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  successfully  applying  a  hard  test 
of  where  and  how  our  limitea  resources 
will  yield  the  greatest  rewards — 

By  enlisting  America's  private  re- 
sources in  what  is  increasingly  a  joint 
endeavor.  AID  specific  risk  guarantees 
of  American  private  investment  in  the 
less-developed  countries,  for  instance, 
reached  a  record  of  nearly  $1.4  billion  in 
fiscal  1964.  an  amoimt  almost  triple  that 
of  the  previous  year; 

By  centering  AID'S  effort  in  those 
countries,  relatively  few  in  number, 
which  are  able  to  follow  the  disciplined 
and  arduous  path  to  progress: 

By  concentrating  more  on  long-term 
development  which  fosters  self -sustain- 
ing growth  and  an  eventual  end  to  the 
need  for  external  aid. 


In  fiscal  year  1964,  more  than  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  AID  program  was  in 
the  fonn  of  development  assistance. 
This  compare-s  to  25  percent  3  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  AID  was  able  to 
make  savings  of  more  than  $9  million 
by  introducing  increasingly  higher 
standards  of  operating  efficiency  linto  its 
admin'strative  structure  and  by  reduc- 
ing dii'ect-hiie  emplojinent  by'  more 
than  1,100. 

Statistics  cannot  tell  the  v.holei  story. 
Recipient  countries  incrcasinp.ly  under- 
stand that  we  are  engaged  in  a  ccjmmon 
enterprise.  The  relatively  small  meas- 
ure of  resources  that  the  United  States 
can  provide  must  largely  sei-ve  pnly  as 
a  catalyst  for  their  own  efforts,  i  Many 
nations,  accustomed  to  tradition,  are 
finding  solutions  to  modern  pijoblems 
through  new  techniques:  increased  sav- 
ings, effective  land  refonn,  efficient  tax 
systems,  and  other  steps  toward  pijpgrcss. 

Nothing  gives  me  gi-eater  satislfaction 
than  the  prosrress  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  with  strong  U.S.  partici- 
pation is  bringing  significant  changes  in 
Latin  America:  ! 

In  Ecuador,  a  146-mile,  all-\teather 
highway  has  been  completed  coru|)ecting 
the  capital  city,  Quito,  and  the  poastal 
city  of  Quevedo.  The  road  traverses 
some  of  the  most  difficult  moimtaan  ter- 
rain in  the  world.  It  has  opened  UP  rich 
coastal  land  to  settlers.  I 

In  Chile,  a  $5  million  loan  toj  as.sist 
the  Central  Savings  &  Loan  Bat>k  has 
supported  a  nationwide  system  Of  new 
private  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Twenty-two  ."iuch  associations  ai|e  now 
operating.  These  thrift  institutions  had 
financed  the  construction  of  more  than 
10.000  homes  by  the  end  of  19618,  and 
10,000  more  were  to  be  built  in  19$4. 

In  Bra7il.  an  AID  agreement  is  helping 
improve  the  living  standards  of  3^  mil- 
lion people  in  the  northeast,  one  of  Latin 
America's  major  underdeveloped!  areas 
and  politically  one  of  the  most  ytilner- 
able  to  Communist  influence.  A  total  of 
270  health  units  has  been  constjructed 
or  renovated.  Water  supply  units  are 
under  construction  in  70  citiets  and 
towns.  Electricity  has  come  to  73  towns. 
Altogether  2.290  new  homes  and  2,900 
classrooms  have  been  built.  T>\-enty- 
four  teacher-training  and  supervisory 
centers  have  been  established.  Aft  addi- 
tional 14,000  classrooms  are  under  con- 
struction. Agreements  for  the  training 
of  28,000  teachers  have  been  made;  4.700 
have  actually  completed  their  coiirses. 

AID'S  story  extends  to  manjrj  other 
parts  o^  the  world :  | 

In  West  Pakistan,  a  development  loan 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  Railway 
system  helped  the  Pakistan  western 
Railway  to  handle  the  increasing  trans- 
portation load  for  the  first  t|me  in 
several  years.  I 

In  India,  an  intensive  effort  to  stream- 
line the  teaching  of  science  and  ^lathe- 
matics  in  order  to  develop  highe^  skills 
among  Indian  youth  was  conducted  with 
U.S.  assistance.  AID  financed  44  6-wcek 
in.'-.titutes  at  34  locations  in  which  80 
U.S.  college  and  high  school  educators 
demonstrated  modem  teaching  tech- 
niques to  some  1,700  Indian  teachers. 


In  Icrael.  work  was  completed  on  the 
niodeiTiization  of  Lod  International  Air- 
port, near  Tev  Aviv,  which  is  used  by  a 
dozen  international  airlines.  A  local 
currency  loan  made  earlier  by  the  United 
States  financed  the  installation  of  Amer- 
ican-made navigation,  communications 
aiid  radar  equipment  to  improve  effi- 
ciency and  safety  at  the  airport. 

In  Afghanistan,  a  U.S.  firm  of  indus- 
tiial  consultants  under  AID  contract  is 
investigating  the  development  possibili- 
ties of  a  variety  of  local  privale  indus- 
tries which  could  produce  goods  for 
export  or  to  replace  imports,  thus 
^.trengthening  that  country's  balance- 
of-payments  position. 

In  Iran,  a  project  conducted  by  tho 
Iranian  Army  with  the  assi.stance  of  the 
U.S.  AID  Mission  and  the  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group,  provides 
training  for  soldiers  in  nine  vocational 
fields. 

In  Taiwan,  the  Ehihmen  multipurpose 
dam  was  completed  in  June  1964  with 
AID  assistance.  The  project  includes  a 
436-foot  dam.  a  256.000-acre-fcot  reser- 
voir, two  45,000-kilowatt  generators,  a 
new  irrigation  canal  system,  and  a  public 
water  supply  system.  Besides  providing 
the  new  power  source,  the  dam  project 
will  irrigate  about  145,000  acres  of 
double-crop  paddy  fields  and  reduce  flood 
damage  in  tiie  Taipei  area. 

In  Korea,  30  new  diescl  electric  loco- 
motives financed  by  a  U.S.  loan  are  now 
in  operation.  Because  of  greater  effi- 
ciency and  load  capacity,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  save  more  than  $1  million  a 
year  in  foreign  exchange  expenditures 
for  fuel. 

In  the  Philippines,  a  new  coconut 
processing  system  which  could  revolu- 
tionize this  food  industry  was  developed 
in  a  research  project  directed  by  the 
Armour  Research  Institute,  working  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  under 
an  AID  contract. 

In  Nigeria.  AID-sponsored  projects  at 
the  Uriiversity  of  Nigeria  and  at  the 
Aijetoro  and  Port  Harcourt  comprehen- 
sive schools  are  revolutionizing  secondary 
and  higher  education,  adapting  it  more 
closely  to  that  country's  development 
needs. 

Slowly,  but  I  believe  steadily,  all  these 
efforts  are  leading  nations  to  greater 
economic  prosperity  and  social  stability. 
Countries  such  as  Greece,  Taiwan,  and 
Israel,  long  recipients  of  our  economic 
support  and  encouragement,  are  emerg- 
ing to  a  stage  of  progress  where  tliey  no 
longer  need  our  economic  assistance. 
Other  nations,  poised  at  the  crossroads 
of  political  decisions,  are  watching.  We 
mu.st  not — and  we  v.ill  not — falter  in 
building  this  bridge  to  a  more  peaceful 
future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  May  3,  1065. 


DOMINICAN  SITUATION 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 
The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try faces  a  grave  challenge  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic — a  challenge  to  safeguard 
the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  other 
foreign  nationals  in  the  tragic  break- 
dov.n  of  law  and  order  in  that  country; 
a  ciiallenge  also  to  assure — in  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  American  Republics — 
that  the  Dominican  people  are  free  to 
vork  out  their  own  destiny  and  are  not 
enslaved  by  international  communism 
which  Js  busily  at  work  trying  to  control 
the  coui-se  of  the  uprising. 

Our  President  made  this  abundantly 
clear  last  night;  we  all  ov;e  his  strong 
leadciship  our  support  in  this  national 
crisis.  We  do  not  want  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  Dominican  people's 
destiny,  and  we  wish  them  well  in  their 
search  for  a  stable  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. We  do  want  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  the  lives  of  other  foreign- 
ers. We  have  evacuated  over  3,000  and 
there  are  thousands  more  to  come.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  international  com- 
munism does  not  seize  and  stifle  the 
legitimate  desires  of  the  Dominicans  for 
freedom  and  progress.  "We  knov/  that 
there  are  scores  of  foreign  trained  Com- 
munist agitators  at  work.  V/e  hope  that 
Dominicans  of  all  factions  will  repudiate 
them  and  work  peacefully  for  their  coun- 
try. That  is  our  aim.  That  is  the  aim 
of  all  the  American  Republics. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  subscribe  to  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  majority  leader.  I  think 
this  Nation  and  the  free  world  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  President  Johnson 
for  acting  with  dispatch.  The  word  came 
last  week  about  the  utter  chaos  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
President  Johnson  moved  expeditiously, 
and  I  think  we  can  say  today  that  there 
are  several  thousand  Americans  alive 
who  might  not  have  been  alive  had  he 
and  our  Armed  Forces  not  acted.  It  is 
the  hope  of  everybody  in  this  country 
that  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in 
Cuba  has  been  prevented  by  the  dispatch 
with  which  the  President  acted. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thnnk  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  his  comments,  and  I 
now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  majority  leader,  has  said. 
All  of  us  in  the  Consress  forget  partisan- 
ship in  these  all-important  matters  and 
we  wholeheartedly  support  the  Pi'esident 
of  the  Un'tcd  Sialcs  in  the  firm  position 
that  he  has  taken  and  which  he  con- 
tinues to  take  not  only  m  the  situation 
in'Vlctnam  but  in  the  speedy  and  direct 
action  he  took  last  week  relative  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  trust  the  Pres- 
ident will  understand  and  know  that  we, 
too,  are  as  interested  in  the  national  wel- 
fare as  he  is  and  we  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port him  in  his  endeavors  and  purposes 
in  these  two  trouble  spots  in  our  world. 
I  feel  that  I  can  say  for  our  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  FoRDl,  and  other  Members  of  this 
side  of  the  political  aisle,  that  we  applaud 
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the  President  for  his  firm  stands  already 
taken. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  whose  cooperation  and  support 
of  American  foreign  policy  as  against 
any  partisan  foreign  policy  has  been  evi- 
dent throughout  this  entire  crisis.  Of 
cour.se,  that  has  also  been  true  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  For.Dl.  and  of  the  ovenvhelming 
m.ajority  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  action  of  the  minoi'ity 
Icridership  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter has  manifested  constructive  statcs- 
mauKhip  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'-ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  Pi-esident  in  seeking  to 
restore  order  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  commendable.  This  forthright  ap- 
proach to  the  threat  to  democracy  in 
Latin  America  will,  in  my  judgment, 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  deci- 
sions by  our  Government  in  this  genera- 
tion in  international  relations. 

We  have  seen  the  tragedy  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Communist  beachhead  in 
Cuba.  The  same  Communist  conspiracy 
was  at  work  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  situation  demanded  immediate 
action  if  oui-  Nation  was  to  meet  its  obli- 
gation to  repel  further  Communist  ex- 
pansion in  our  hemisphere. 

All  thoughtful  Americans  deplore  the 
necessity  for  the  action  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  so  wisely  taken.  We  all 
regret  the  necessary  exposure  of  our 
military  personnel  to  the  snipers'  bul- 
lets. As  much  as  we  regret  the  necessity 
for  these  happenings,  we  can  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  our  militai-y  people 
under  the  direction  of  firm  civilian  lead- 
ership were  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
fulfill  their  assigned  role  in  this  crisis. 

There  will  be  those  in  the  United 
States  who  disagree  with  the  action 
taken  by  our  Government.  Some  of 
them  will  be  sincere  in  their  disagree-, 
ment  as  is  true  in  virtually  every  situa- 
tion where  such  positive  action  is  neces- 
sarily carried  out.  There  will  be  many 
in  the  United  States  who  will  disagree 
with  this  policy  because  of  their  disap- 
proval of  our  overall  philosophy  of 
democratic  eovcrnment.  This  latter 
group  will  make  themselves  heard  in  the 
usual  disorderly  fashion.  We  must  be 
able  to  identify  the  actions  and  the 
sources  of  this  latter  element  and  warn 
our  people  of  the  rationale  of  the  insin- 
cere adversaries  of  our  American  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  President  will  have  the  support  of 
the  American  people  in  this  great  under- 
taking for  humanity.  If  all  of  us  sup- 
port him  in  his  aggressive  leadership  in 
meeting  the  problems  confronting  free 
people  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  I  am 
sure  that  the  cause  of  mankind  will  have 
been  well  served. 


In  this  time  of  travail,  let  us  all  pray 
that  the  right  solution  to  the  grave  prob- 
lems of  the  Dominican  people  will  be 
forthcoming  without  further  bloodshed. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
retui'ned  from  speaking  engagements  in 
Charleston.  S.C,  Foi-t  Pulaski  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  and  from  a  visit — with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Rivers],  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— to  the  Marine  base  at  Parris  Island. 

I  want  to  repoi-t  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  the  House  that  the  people  approve 
of  the  prompt  and  deci-sive  action  of  the 
President  in  Santo  Domingo.  Our  peo- 
ple are  holding  up  their  heac's  and  are 
proud  to  be  Americans.  They  are  back- 
ing the  President  in  his  efforts  to  fore- 
stall Communist  aggression  in  the  form 
of  infiltration,  sabotage,  and  violence. 

Santo  Domingo  is  of  worldwide  stra- 
tegic importance.  It  controls  the  wind- 
ward passages — these  great  sealanes 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  Western  World. 
We  cannot  afford  and-we  cannot  tolerate 
another  Castro  Cuba.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  Castro's  agents  are  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  all  of  the  Republics  of 
South  and  Central  America.  These  Red 
agents  of  aggression  are  exploiting  any 
situation  to  seize  power  and  establish  a 
base  of  aggression.  Violence  and  blood- 
shed in  Santo  Domingo  is  a  cold  calcu- 
lated move  by  the  Castro  Communists  to 
capture  another  strategic  base  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  President 
acted  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  acted  in 
the  interest  of  freedom  and  the  security 
of  the  West.  The  President's  swift  and 
detennined  reaction  to  this  grave  threat 
further  serves  notice  to  the  Kremlin,  to 
Hanoi,  and  to  Peiping,  that  the  United 
States  will  stand  firm  for  freedom 
tlu-oughout  this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  today  commending 
the  President  for  his  timely  and  forth- 
right action. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


BENEFITS  FOR  DISABILITY  IN  LINE 
OF  DL^TY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3413) 
to  amend  section  106  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  tha^indi- 
viduals  who  incur  a  disability  in  Ime  of 
duty  during  certain  service  shall  be  en- 
titled to  certain  veterans'  benefits. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mi'.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  was  colloquy  on 
this  floor  April  26,  1965,  concerning  this 
proposed  legislation  and  it  was  at  that 
time  put  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man who  requested  this  legislation,  the 
distinguished  chau-man  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Harris],  is  on  the  floor  today  and  is 
very  much  interested  in  tliis  bill  and 
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would  like  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned because  of  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  this  single  lefirislative  action 
concerning  an  individual,  on  the  Vet- 
eraixs'  Pref erance  Act  insofar  as  prefer- 
ence in  future  like  cases,  is  concerned, 
despite  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
involved  in  this  particular  case.  He  is 
getting  veterans  care — although  he  is  not 
in  fact  a  veteran — since  he  has  never 
been  inducted  and  he  has  received  no 
type  of  discharge. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  share  his  con- 
cern with  reference  to  the  protection  of 
the  Veterans'  Preference  Act.  I  do  feel, 
however,  tliat  there  are  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances here  that  justify — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  require — special  dispen- 
sation. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  in  the  first  place  I 
would  not  consider  this  as  a  precedent. 
I  would  hope  it  would  not  be  considered 
as  such.  I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  equity  and  justice  sometimes  should 
be  the  prevailing  and  motivating  reasons 
behind  our  actions  and  not  be  considered 
as  precedent  for  general  legislation. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
would  affect  a  constituent  of  mine,  a 
distinguished  gentleman  who  lives  in  my 
district,  and  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  TeagueI.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  He  is  a  former  State  senator  of 
our  State:  served  as  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

He  moved  to  California  where  he  lived 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  he 
served  in  the  position  of  postmaster  in 
California.  He  came  back  to  our  State 
and  recently  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
position  of  postmaster  in  the  city  of 
Mena.  Ark.  I  designated  him  as  the  act- 
ing postmaster. 

During  the  war  he  was  about  to  be 
inducted,  and  on  his  way  in  a  Crovern- 
ment  vehicle  with  a  number  of  other 
boys  who  were  going  to  be  inducted.  Un- 
fortunately, there  was  an  accident  that 
occuiTcd  to  this  vehicle.  This  party  was 
permanently  injured  in  that  accident. 

Under  the  veterans  law  he  was 
awarded  service-connected  disability, 
and  he  has  been  drawing  service-con- 
nected disability  since.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  he  had  not  served  90 
days,  or  had  actual  service  of  90  days, 
though  he  was  entitled  to  disability,  and 
received  it,  he  is  prevented  from  receiv- 
ing the  veterans  preference  in  the  ex- 
amination for  this  position. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  several 
other  veterans  who  have  taken  the  exam- 
ination perhaps  would  have  an  advan- 
tage, and  we  think  it  is  just  an  inequity 
under  the  present  situation  that  could 
not  be  helped.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
things,  and  we  seek  to  correct  the  in- 
equity. I  believe  the  inequity  overrides 
the  matter  of  it  being  considered  as  a 


precedent.  For  that  reason  we  are  try- 
ing to  give  him  the  same  preference  only, 
to  do  justice  and  equity  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  believe  it  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, especially  for  delving  into  the 
matter  of  equity  and  justice  being  re- 
garded as  a  precedent.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  question  but  what  this  might  be 
a  place  where  a  particular  incident  or  a 
particularly  deserving  individual,  even 
though  actually  inducted  under  one  code, 
would  receive  veterans  benefits.  He  has 
been  receiving  hospitalization  when 
needed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  also  he  deservedly 
receives  VA  medical  assistance.  That 
might  well  be  and  is  properly  considered 
by  this  Government,  but  it  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  question  of 
precedent  in  the  case.  I  have  never  had 
the  privilege  of  appointing  a  postmaster 
or  recommending  one.  That  does  not 
bother  me  a  bit  as  sometimes  I  think  it 
is  a  bles.sing.  But  the  fact  remains  we 
have  two  different  rules  and  regulations, 
two  different  opinions.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  has  more  or  less  washed 
its  hands  in  this  case,  and  defers  to  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  record,  the  Com- 
mission says: 

We  believe  tliat  this  should  continue  to 
be  tlie  primary  criterion. 

Namely,  preference  under  that  act  be- 
ing contingent  upon  separation  from  the 
anncd  services  of  the  United  States. 

Continuing: 

To  accord  preference  for  reasons  other 
than  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  intent 
of  the  Veterans"  Preference  Act  and  would 
weaken  the  original  benefit  granted  by 
Congress. 

And,  parenthetically,  these  veterans 
benefits  are  a  gratuity  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion. They  are  not  a  right  under  the 
law. 

Continuing: 

Moreover,  this  legislation  is  inequitable. 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  granting  persons 
who  never  saw  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  an  advantage  over  most  of  those  who 
did.  This  is  because  persons  coming  under 
the  purview  of  this  legislation  would  be  con- 
sidered service-connected  disabled  ex-serv- 
icemen, and  would  thus  be  accorded  five 
more  points  than  nondisabled  ex-servicemen 
on  earned  ratings — 

Who  had  served — 
and  late-flling  privileges  for   examinations. 

Therefore  the  Commission  does  not 
favor  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and 
it  comes  back  to  my  fear  of  a  precedent. 

Then  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other 
question.  In  addition  to  that,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  allow  this  man  to  have 
just  a  5-point  preference,  if  we  are 
going  to  "bridge  the  gap"  rather  than  a 
full  10  points?  Or  would  this  upset  the 
appointing  mechanism? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  would  make  some 
difference  because  if,  for  example,  there 
are  three  other  disabled  applicants  who 
are  receiving  service-connected  disabil- 
ity as  this  man  is  receiving  service- 
connected  disability,  then  they   would 


go  to  the  top  of  the  list  even  though 
they  made  the  lowest  score. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is.  if  the  chairman  will  bear  with  me 
just  a  little  further  on  this  reservation 
of  objection,  there  are  not  three  with 
sei-vice-connected  disability — there  are 
three  who  have  taken  the  same  exami- 
nation and  are  on  the  civil  service  regis- 
try with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities. Therefore,  they  have  5  points 
of  preference  and  this  would  automati- 
cally put  the  man  over  them  when  he  is 
given  10  points  of  preference  but  no  in- 
duction or  militaiy  sei-vice.  Is  that  true 
or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  have  taken  the  examination,  it 
has  already  been  called  for  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  has  actually  been  held.  Just 
how  many  will  show  up  to  take  the  ex- 
amination I  do  not  know,  but  there 
will  be  several  who  will  be  taking  the 
exainination. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  registry  had  already  been 
established  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  believe  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission's  position 
should  be  prevailing.  They  are  talking 
about  the  general  application,  and  I 
would  airee  that  if  there  is  goiim  to  be 
a  general  application,  from  the  best 
information  we  have,  this  just  happens 
to  be  a  particular  situation.  It  would 
be  a  very  rare  thing  if  anyone  else  would 
come  under  this  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  last  week  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  af- 
fairs and  this  week  the  gentleman  who  is 
now  in  the  well  of  the  House  admits  that 
it  might  well  be  used  as  a  precedent. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  it  does  establish 
a  precedent  objected  to  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  also  provide  for 
10  points  of  preference  instead  of  5 
points,  even  though  it  may  be  a  most 
deserving  case,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice  once  again. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  REAPPOINT- 
MENT OF  ROBERT  V.  FLEMING  AS 
CITIZEN  REGENT  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res.  324)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
appointment of  Robert  V.  Fleming  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  con.sideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  324 

Rexolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Boai-d  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Members 
of  Congress,  which  will  occur  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  Robert  V.  Fleming,  ol 
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Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on  July  23. 
1965.  be  filled  by  the  reappointment  of  the 
present  incumbent  for  the  statutory  term  of 
six  years. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^_^^^^__^ 

EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  DESIGNATION  OF  A  GROVE 
OF  REDWOOD  TREES  AS  A  MEMO- 
RIAL TO  THE  LATE  DAG  HAM- 
MARSKJOLD 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H.  Con.  Res.  305  >  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  a  grove  of  redwood  trees 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  305 

Wheieiis  the  Dag  Hammarskjold  Interna- 
tional Foundation,  the  American  Association 
Jor  the  United  Nations,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia Dag  Hammarskjold  Memorial  Grove  Coni- 
mittee  and  numerous  cooperating  groups  in- 
cluding the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  are 
carrying  forward  the  propo.sal  for  a  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold Memorial  Redwood  Grove;  and 

Whereas  the  life  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  was 
hi  concordance  with  the  deep  and  pervading 
majesty  of  the  redwoods,  among  which  we 
find  spiritual  refuge  and  gain  a  more  pro- 
found'realization  of  his  own  thought  that 
"we  eiu:h  have  within  us  a  center  of  stillness 
surrounded  by  silence,"  and 

Whereas  Dng  Hammarskjold,  until  his 
death  on  September  17,  19C1,  served  eight 
years  as  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, carrying  on  his  widely  significant  and 
courageous  search  for  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  by  their  very  grandeur  the  giant 
redwoods  imbue  us  with  a  stronger  realiza- 
tion of  human  dignity,  tolerance,  and  stateli- 
ness  so  characteristic  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  s 
life:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  • 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  it  is  appropriate  to  des- 
ignate a  grove  of  redwood  trees  as  selected  by 
the  State  of  California,  as  the  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold Memorial  Redwood  Grove. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRET 
SERVICE  AGENTS  TO  MAKE  AR- 
RESTS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6294) 
to  authorize  Secret  Service  agents  to 
make  arrests  without  warrant  for  of- 
fenses coiftmitted  in  their  presence,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
proper  people  on  this  committee,  realiz- 
ing that  it  was  opposed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  in  the  88th  Congress,  wheth- 
er or  not  that  opposition  still  stands? 


Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  misinformed  as  to  that.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  Comptroller  General 
making  any  objection  to  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  and  have  at 
hand  the  wrong  numbered  calendar  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
why  this  authority  was  not  given  the 
Secret  Service  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  have  wondered 
about  that  myself.  None  of  us  knov/  of 
any  real  reason  why  they  were  not  given 
this  authority  many  years  ago.  This 
matter  was  brought  to  a  head  and  was 
given  great  emphasis  during  the  investi- 
gation by  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
and  they  made  this  recommendation.  It 
is  just  something  that  never  really  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  I  sup- 
pose, or  that  no  emphasis  was  placed  on 
it.  The  need  is  now  recognized  by  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law  that  this  would  then  entitle 
Secret  Service  agents  to  make  arrests  in 
such  cases  as  the  recent  carryings-on  on 
the  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  White  House 
and  that  sort  of  thing? 

This  would  give  them  authority  to 
make  arrests  in  those  instances  as  well 
as  others;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  n  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  that  this  bill 
bears  identical  language  to  the  law 
which  now  permits  FBI  agents  and 
U.S.  marshals  to  make  arrests.  I  quote 
from  the  report:  "committed  in  their 
presence  or  for  any  felony  cognizable 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  if 
they  have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  person  to  be  arrested  has  com- 
mitted or  is  committing  such  a  felony." 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  if  there  is  any  viola- 
tion of  law  on  the  sidewalks  around  the 
White  House,  they  could  arrest  those  in- 
dividuals with  the  same  facility  that  a 
U.S.  marshal  could  arrest  a  citizen  in 
Selma,  Ala.? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  now  have 
the  correct  calendar  bill.  I  notice  that 
the  report  does  not  include  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Justice,  nor  does  a 
statement  about  that  appear  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  Does  the  Department  of 
Justice  approve  this  proposal? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  cleared  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  an  executive  communi- 
cation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  I  am  asking  about 
the  Department  of  Justice,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  answer  further.  There  is  no 
report  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  nor 
does  that  appear  in  the  committee  re- 
port. I  have  the  information  here  that 
the  other  requirements  for  Consent 
Calendar  bills  have  been  met  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  committee. 


Mr.  ASHMORE  It  had  to  clear  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  else  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  would  not  have 
cleared  the  executive  communication  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  It  had  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now  further,  how  important  are  the 
words  "without  warrant"?  I  am  a  little 
sensitive  to  that,  in  view  of  the  recent 
disclosure  of  search  and  seizure  of  mail 
without  warrant  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Postmaster  General.  I 
wonder  how  important  those  words 
"without  warrant"  are,  and  if  this  merely 
conforms  to  authority  given  to  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  make  arrests  on 
suspicion  of  a  felony  being  committed. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  is  very  important, 
because  without  a  warrant,  heretofore, 
they  could  not  make  an  arrest  even 
though  they  saw  the  crime  being  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  one  other  question 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
Carolinas. 

Would  this  allow  due  process  and  all 
constitutional  safeguards  of  the  in- 
dividual, including  a  right  to  contact  an 
attorney  after  such  an  arrest?  Would  it 
preclude  Federal  hospitalization,  with- 
out due  process  and  judicial  determina- 
tion of  being  of  unsound  mind,  in  one  of 
the  medical  centers  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  hospital  system,  in  accordance 
with  existing  law  or  proposed  law.  with- 
out violating  constitutional  rights  in  such 
an  apprehension? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  not  violate  an  individual's  consti- 
tutional rights,  as  to  being  sent  to  a  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  believes 
the  individual  would  be  safeguarded  vm- 
der  this  change? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.     Yes. 
Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  fmther  interrogate  the 
gentleman. 

Will  the  Secret  Service  agents,  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  now  become 
what  is  known  as  officers  of  the  law? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  In  common  parlance 
they  probably  would.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  the  complete  meaning  that 
term  might  carry.  I  believe  it  is  a  rela- 
tive term.  Some  people  would  call  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  a  constable  an 
officer  of  the  law.  Someone  else  might 
not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
they  become  commissioned  officers? 
Will  they  get  commissions  as  officers  in 
the  Secret  Service  entitled  to  make  ar- 
rests without  warrant,  like  any  other  po- 
lice officer? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean.  Would  that  be  included  in  the 
commission?  Would  that  specific  right 
be  included? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would.  If  this  bill  is  passed  and  it  be- 
comes a  law,  the  statute  would  cover  it. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  put  that  in 
the  commission. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
a  result  of  this  enlarged  power  to  make 
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arrests  without  warrant,  would  they  have 
to  post  a  bond  to  guarantee  judgments 
against  them  for  false  arrests? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
tlie  bond  that  they  now  have,  whatever 
that  might  be.  would  certainly  cover  this. 
Any  act  committed  by  an  officer  as  a  law 
enforcement  officer,  that  is.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he  would  be  covered  by  the  bond. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
feel  they  will  become  officers  and  if  there 
is  a  bond  protecting  officers  of  the  law. 
in  making  a  false  arrest  they  would  come 
within  the  protection  of  that  bond  so 
that  they  could  respond  to  a  judgment 
for  false  arrest  if  one  were  had  against 
them? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  am  satisfied  they 
would.  It  would  depend  on  the  termi- 
nology of  the  particular  bond  they  have. 
It  should  be  in  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  6294 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  as.-rmb/pd.  That  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  section  3056.  is 
amended  as  follows — 

( 1 )  By  inserting  the  following  sentence 
immediately  preceding  the  last  sentence 
thereof:  "In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
under  this  section,  the  Chief.  Deputy  Chief, 
Assistant  Chief,  inspectors,  and  agents  of  the 
Secret  Service  are  authorized  to  make  arrests 
without  warrant  for  any  offense  against  the 
United  States  committed  in  their  presence, 
or  for  any  felony  cognizable  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  if  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  felony.";  and 

(2)  By  striking  out  "508  and  509"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "508.  509,  and  871". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  RETIRED  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  ARMY.  PTAVY.  AND  AIR 
FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3349) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  retired  oflBcers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  redirect  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  I  now  have  the  correctly  niun- 
bered  Consent  Calendar  bill.  Is  the 
Comptroller  General  still  opposed,  as  he 
was  in  a  prior  letter  in  a  prior  Congress, 
to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  must  say  that  the 
Comptroller  General  is  still  opposed. 
Hov.ever.  this  bill,  despite  the  opposition 
tD  it.  passed  the  House  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
Comptroller  General  to  oppx)se  such  a 
matter  as  this  legislation  on  a  strictly 
legal  basis  where  legislative  relief  is 
-sought  as  a  matter  of  equity  as  it  is  in 
this  case. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  making 
this  reservation,  in  order  to  have  the 
matter  put  over.  In  fact,  I  very  strongly 
favor  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
not  only  because  it  passed  the  last  Con- 
gress but  because  there  are  only  125  offi- 
cers involved  and  less  than  a  total  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  in  order  to 
adjust  and  make  comparable  the  retire- 
ment of  the.se  officers  brought  about  by 
factors  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
They  were  ordered  back  to  duty  in  the 
early  part  of  World  War  II,  during  which 
time  the  gentleman  speaking  had  much 
to  do  with  mobilizing  the  Reserve  Forces 
and  the  Guard  Forces.  These  men  were 
then  physically  lejected  from  the  Army 
and  sent  back  with  only  a  certain  limi- 
tation of  time  in  which  they  could  act. 
It  has  been  open  to  them  since  that  time, 
and  I  do  believe  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  correct  that  in  the  interest  of 
equity  and  justice  an  exception  could  be 
made  by  the  Congre.ss  even  though  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  <  creatures  of  the  Con- 
gress*, are  still  in  opposition. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Of  course,  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  are  compelled  by  their  oath 
of  office  and  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  that  office  to  object  to  something  that 
is  not  quite  correct  from  a  strictly  legal 
standpoint.  We  do  realize  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  equity. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Under  the  rules  of 
procedure  which  the  Committee  on  Ob- 
jectors has  agreed  upon,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  us  to  ask  that  a  departmental 
report  be  received  and  printed  in  the 
committee's  report.  We  do  not  ask  that 
the  report  be  favorable  to  the  piece  of 
legislation  under  consideration.  If  there 
is  much  controversy,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  us  to  properly  debate  the  matter  in 
the  few  minutes  at  our  disF>osal,  under 
current  calendar  procedures,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  such  legis- 
lation over.  However,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  rules  of  procedure  that  we  are 
operating  under  that  would  necessitate 
a  favorable  report  in  the  matter  no\y 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman,  and  I  think  he  would 
agree  that  such  repHDrts  should  at  least 
be  current  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cler 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R. 3349 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitation  of  time  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1061;  31  U.S.C.  237), 
is  hereby  waived  with  respect  to  claims  for 
Increased  retired  pay  by  any  retired  officer  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  or 
Public  Health  Service,  if  ( 1)  he  served  in  any 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  prior  to  November 


12,  1918;  (2)  he  was  retired  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law  prior  to  June  1,  1942,  and  was 
subsequently  called  to  active  duty;  and  (3) 
he  was  returned  to  an  Inactive  status  on  a  re- 
tired list  after  May  31,  1942:  Provided,  That 
a  claim  for  such  retired  pay  shall  be  filed 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  by  each 
such  officer  or  by  his  designated  beneficiary, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
meiit  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TORT  CLAIMS  ARISING  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5167) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  administrative 
settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  3  of  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  236  as  follows: 

"§236.  Administrative     settlement     of     tort 
claims  arising  in  foreign  countries 

"The  Administrator  may  pay  tort  claims. 
In  the  manner  authorized  In  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  2672  of  title  28,  when  such 
claims  arise  In  foreign  countries  In  connec- 
tion with  Veterans'  Administration  opera- 
tions abroad." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  such  ti- 
tle 38,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"236.  Administrative     settlement     of     tort 
claims  arising  In  foreign  countries." 

(c»  Section  235  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Administrator  may,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President  or  his  designee,  provide  to  person- 
nel of  the  Veterans'  Administration  who  are 
United  States  citizens  and  are  assigned  by 
the  Administrator  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration offices  In  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines or  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
office  in  Europe,  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 230(c)  of  this  title,  allowances  and 
benefits  similar  to  those  provided  by  the 
following  provisions  of  law: 

"(1)  Section  1131  of  title  22  (relating  to 
allowances  to  provide  for  the  proper  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  States) . 

"(2)  Section  1136  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5), 
and  (7)  of  title  22  (relating  to  travel  expen- 
ses) . 

"(3)  Section  1138  of  title  22  (relating  to 
transportation  of  automobiles) . 

"(4)  Section  1148  of  title  2^  (relating  to 
the  return  of  personnel  to  the  United  States 
on  leave  of  absence) . 

"(5)  Section  1156  of  title  22  (relating  to 
payments  by  the  United  States  of  expenses 
for  treating  illness  or  Injury  of  officers  or 
employees  and  dependents  requiring  hos- 
pitalization) . 

"The  foregoing  authority  supplements,  but 
Is  not  in  lieu  of,  other  allowances  and  bene- 
fits provided  by  titles  5  and  22." 

(d)  All  delegations  of  authority,  orders, 
regulations,  directives,  or  other  official  ac- 
tions, with  respect  to  the  benefits  and  al- 
lowances provided  by  such  section  235  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  shall  continue 
in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified, 
amended,  superseded,  or  revoked. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 

w^'^*'^'  ^  ..  w      ^  .. 

nn  oaee  2.  line  2.  after  the  word    abroad.  , 

i.cirt  "A  claim  may  not  be  allowed  under 
Hs  section  unless  It  Is  presented  In  writ- 
ing to   the    Administrator   or   his    designee 
Within  two  years  after  the  claim  accrues." 
on  page  3.  line  6, 'after  the  word  "benefits'  , 
insert  "for   overseas   employees   of   the  Vet- 
erans' Administration." 
The  amendments  were  ayveed  to. 
Vhc  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thii'd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.sscd,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  service  as  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  shall  be  included 
ill  computing  under  sections  371  and  372 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  the  aggregate 
years  of  judicial  service  of  a  United  States 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAYMENTS      TO      EM- 
OF  THE  FOREST  SERV- 


JUDGES  OF  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT.  ALASKA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5283) 
to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  years  of 
service  as  judge  of  the  district  coui-t  for 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  the  computa- 
tion of  years  of  Federal  judicial  service 
for  judges  of  the  U.S.  Distiict  Court  for 
the  District  of  Alaska. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Ml'.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire how  much  of  an  increase  in 
monthlv  annuity  and  or  other  benefits 
would  this  particular  individual  judge 
receive  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PELLY.    I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.    There  will  be  no  in- 
crease in  annuities  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill.     This  simply  provides  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  judge's  service  while  he 
was  serving  as  a  judge  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  before  it  became  a  State.    It 
puts  persons  who  served  as  judges  of  the 
territorial  court  in  Alaska  in  the  same 
category  as  those  who  served  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  at  the  time  when  Hawaii  be- 
came a  State.    For  some  reason  this  was 
neglected  in  the  case  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
further  whether  this  legislation  would 
not  simply  qualify  this  individual  for  re- 
tirement under  the  System?  Is  that  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  do  not  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whether  it  would  qualify 
him.  But,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  logic 
I  should  think  that  would  probably  have 
something  to  do  with  the  reason  for  the 
bill  being  here.  It  simply  puts  him  in 
the  same  category  from  the  standpoint 
of  retirement  as  he  would  have  been  in 
had  he  served  in  a  Federal  district  court 
in  the  United  States  rather  than  having 
served  in  the  Territory. 

Mr.  PELLY.  How  about  other  judges 
now  serving  in  Alaska?  Will  this  legis- 
lation have  any  effect  on  them? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  This,  .so  far  as  I 
know,  affects  only  one  judge. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  ias  follows: 

H.R.   5283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That,   not- 


PORT  OF  PORTLAND,  GREG. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5184) 
for  the  relief  of  the  port  of  Portland, 

Oreg.  .  .     ^-       4. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  only  want  to  ob- 
serve that  apffarently  someone  in  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  do  a  very 
good  job  of  homework  in  looking  up  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  said 
it  would  not  pay  royalties  on  this  opera- 
tion and  then  it  was  compelled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
to  pay  a  royalty.    I  should  think  some- 
one   some  Federal  attorney  somewhere 
who  represented  the  Government  in  this 
case  might  well  have  his  knuckles  rapped 
for   entering    into   contract   and   being 
made  to  back  down  by  reason  of  State 
law  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  first  place. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5184 
Be   it   enacted   by   the    Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in    Co7igrcss   assembled.   That   the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be. 
and  he  hereby  is.  authorized  and  directed  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  port  oi 
Portland  (Oregon)  on  account  of  payment  of 
a    Judgment   plus    interest   to   the    State    of 
Oregon,  pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  MtUtnomah  County  (Oregon),  rep- 
resenting a  royalty  on  certain  material  sup- 
plied to  the  Department  of  the  Army  by  the 
port  under  a  negotiated  contract,  order  num- 
bered 40-71921.  dated  January  28,  1959,  and 
to  allow  in  full  and  final  settlement  of  the 
claim  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $6,226.80.     There 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  auy  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the 
sum   of   $6,226.80   for   the    payment   of   said 
claim. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JURY  COMMISSIONS  FOR  U.S. 
DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5640* 
to  provide  for  a  jury  commission  for 
each  U.S.  district  court,  to  regulate  its 
compensation,  to  prescribe  its  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VALIDATE 
PLOYEES 
ICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6691) 
to  validate  certain  payments  made  to 
employees  of  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  is  about  the  same 
proposition  that  we  were  up  against  in 
prior  Congresses  with  regard  to  relieving 
accountability  and  responsibility  of  dis- 
bursing officers.    I  understand  that  this 
is  an  unusual  situation.     I  understand 
that  remedial  steps  have  been  taken  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  these  special  over- 
pavments  to  deserving  firefighters  who 
have   been   transported   long   distances, 
and  particularly  these  fine  Indian  and 
or   Spanish-American    firefighters   who 
formed  teams  of  their  own  and  wh(S  are  I 
paid  by  their  "head  man"  after  being  re-  - 
ci-uited  from  the  pueblos  et  cetera.    Why 
do  we  not  try  to  penalize  the  paymaster 
rather  than  using  a  legislative  remedy  to 
correct   these   excessive   payments    and 
these    errors    in    handling    the    public 
moneys? 

Is  there  any  top  limit  in  the  amount 
that  we  will  allow  them  relief  from? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  did  the  gentleman 
ask  for  the  amount  involved? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  under.stand  all  of  the 
amounts  are  between  a  few  dollars  and 
S99.84.  I  ask  two  questions.  One,  is 
there  any  top  limit  in  the  amounts  that 
the  paymaster  may  be  relieved  from 
overpaying  in  this  bill;  and  then  I  asK 
the  question,  why  we  do  not  penalize  the 
pavmaster  instead  of  just  granting 
largess  and  relief  for  all  of  these  over- 
payments? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  is  "No." 

Mr.  HALL.  I  can't  beUeve  that.  If 
they— paymaster— overpay  $1,000  and 
still  could  prove  that  there  was  no  col- 
lusion, under  this  bill  in  a  future  similar 
incident  they  would  be  allowed  to  go 
scot  free? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    No.  no.    The  gentle- 
man has  the  wrong  impression.    This  bill 
does  not  cover  any  future  instances  of 
this  kind.    It  just  takes  care  of  the  in- 
equity provided  for   in  this  particular 
case  and  these  few  firefighters  involved. 
The  lowest  sum  involved  for  any  person 
here  is  $3.10  and  the  maximum  is  $99.84. 
Mr    HALL.     Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  would  set  a  precedent  tor 
future  firefighting  teams  and  relief  of 
the  paymasters  thereof? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  could  set  a  prece- 
dent in  a  sense,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  type  case  was  taken  care  of.  but  we 
hope  this  will  not  arise  again  in  the  fu- 
ture. Wc  hope  they  will  make  provision 
to  avoid  such  a  situation  as  this  and  I 
believe  they  surely  will.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  wage  rates  between  firefighters 
who  came  from  the  State  of  Anzona  m 
one  case  and  from  New  Mexico  in  another 
case  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  take 
care  of  this  inequity  or  this  difference  in 
the  wages  that  these  Indians  are  paid 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  fight  a  fire. 
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Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  in  his  hope 
and  I  pray  that  there  will  not  be  a  recur- 
rence of  this  and  that  it  is  remedied. 

I  still  feel,  as  he  and  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  the  past  year  re:  relief  of 
paymasters,  be  they  in  military  service 
or  elsewhere:  that  perhaps  we  should  not 
completely  relieve  them  of  responsibility 
and  accountability  even  in  rare  and  sepa- 
rate instances. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  6691 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  over- 
payments made  by  the  Forest  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  during 
the  forest  fire  seasons.  1961.  1962,  and  1963 
to  employee-members  of  southwestern  fire- 
fighter crews  from  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, whose  services  were  used  in  fighting 
forest  fires  in  Idaho,  Nevada.  California,  Colo- 
rado, and  Wyoming,  and  payments  for 
traveltime  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day  and 
for  traveltime  prior  to  actual  start  of  travel, 
are  hereby  valid.nted. 

Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  Genera!  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  designee,  shall  relieve 
authorized  certifying  and  disbursing  officers 
of  the  Forest  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  from  accountability  or 
responsibility  for  any  payments  described 
In  section  1  of  this  Act.  and  shall  allow  cred- 
its in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  those 
officers  for  payments  which  are  found  to  be 
free  from  fraud  and  collusion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IMPARTING  OF  FALSE 
INFORMATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6848) 
to  amend  section  35  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  im- 
parting or  conveying  of  false  informa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6848 

Be  it  enacted  fcy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  35  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  ( a  >  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  false  information, 
knowing  the  Information  to  be  false,  con- 
C3rning  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt  being 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act  which 
would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by  this  chapter 
or  chapter  97  or  chapter  111  of  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  which  shaU  be  recoverable 
:n  a  civil  action  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRA\'EL  IN  AID  OP  ARSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6507) 
to  make  section  1952  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  applicable  to  travel  in  aid 
of  arson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  6507 

EC  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)'(2)  of  section  1952  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  extortion,  bribery,  or  arson  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  com- 
mitted or  of  the  United  States." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.     ^ 
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NEZ  PERCE  NATIONAL  HISTORICA 
PARK,  IDAHO 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  908 »  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nea 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes^ 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9C8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Satiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  14 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  facilitate  protec- 
tion and  provide  Interpretation  of  sites  in 
the  Nez  Perce  country  of  Idaho  that  have 
e.\ceptional  value  in  commemorating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  To  implement  this  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  designate  as  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  various 
component  sites  in  Federal  and  non-Federal 
ownership  relating  to  the  early  Nez  Perce 
culture,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
through  the  area,  the  fur  trade,  missionaries, 
gold  mining  and  logging,  the  Nez  Perce  war 
of  1877.  and  such  other  sites  as  he  finds  will 
depict  the  role  of  the  Nez  Perce  country  ia 
the  westward  expansion  of  the  Nation. 

Sec  3.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds 
such  lands,  or  interests  therein,  and  other 
property  which  in  his  Judgment  wiU  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  he  may  purchase 
with  appropriated  funds  land,  or  interests 
therein,  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park:  Pro- 
»ided.  That  he  may  purchase  no  more  than 
one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  in  fee,  and 
no  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  in  scenic  easements.  The  Nez  Perce 
Tribes  governing  body.  If  it  so  desires,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  authorized  to  sell,  donate,  or  exchange 
tribal-owned  lands  held  in  trust  needed  to 
further  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Indian  trust  land  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park  with  the  concurrence  of  the  beneficial 
owner.  States  in  Federal  ownership  under 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  may  likewise  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  administrative  responsibility  there- 
for, but  such  designation  shall  effect  no 
transfer  of  administrative  control  unless  the 


administering  agency  consents  thereto.  Not 
more  than  one  thous.ind  and  five  hundred 
acres  overall  shall  be  designated  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cooperate 
with  the  Nes  Perce  Tribe  or  the  administer- 
ing agency,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  research 
into  and  interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
any  site  so  designated  and  In  providing  de- 
sirable Interpretive  services  and  facilities  and 
other  facilities  required  for  public  access  to 
and  iiEc  and  enjoyment  of  the  site  and  in 
conservation  of  the  scfenlc  and  other  re- 
sources thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
owners  of  property  which,  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  this  Act,  may  be  designated  for  in- 
clusion In  Nez  Perco  National  Historical  Park 
as  sites  In  non-Federal  ownership,  and  he 
may  assist  in  the  preservation,  renewal,  and 
interpretation  of  the  properties,  provided  the 
cooperative  agreements  shall  contain,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  provisions  that:  (i)  the 
Secretary  has  right  of  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  all  public  portions  of  the  property 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  visitors 
through  the  property  and  Interpreting  it  to 
the  public,  and  (2)  no  changes  or  alterations 
shall  be  made  in  the  properties,  including 
buildings  and  grounds,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  he  has  acquired  title  to.  or 
interest  in,  sufficient  properties  or  deter- 
mines that  he  has  entered  into  appropriate 
cooperative  agreements  with  owners  of  non- 
Federal  properties,  or  any  combination 
t.hereof  including  the  designation  of  sites 
already  In  Federal  ownership,  he  shall  by 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  establish 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  and 
thereafter  administer  the  Federal  prop3rty 
under  his  administrative  Jurisdiction  iu  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

Sec.  6  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  contract  and  make  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  State  of  Idaho,  its  political 
subdivisions  or  agencies,  corporations,  asso- 
ciations, the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  or  individuals, 
to  protect,  preserve,  maintain,  or  operate  any 
site,  object,  or  property  included  within  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park,  regard- 
less of  whether  title  thereto  is  in  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  no  contract  or  co- 
operative agreement  shall  be  made  or  en- 
tered Into  which  will  obligate  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  unless  or  until  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  money  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Nez  Perce  country  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  markers  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  In 
the  Act  approved  August  21,  19.35,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (49  Stat.  666). 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sums  of  not  more  than 
$630,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  in- 
terests in  land  and  not  more  than  $1,337,000 
for  construction,  restoration  work,  and  other 
improvements  at  the  Nez  Perec  National  His- 
torical Park  under  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee fMr.  ASPINALL]. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  bringing  up  for  debate  today  two 
of  the  seven  bills  that  have  come  out 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  so  far  this  year. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  took 
care,  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  of  H.R. 
881.  a  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Rogers  1  to  provide  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries 
National  Moi'iumcnt,  and  H.R.  3165,  a 
bill  by  the  .uentleman  from  New  Mexico 
rMr.  Morris!  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pecos  National  Monu- 
ment. 

Today  we  have  H.R.  908  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  I  Mr.  White  J  to  estab- 
lish the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park,  and  H.R.  500  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Martin]  do  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Agate  Fos- 
sil Beds  National  Monument. 

Next  time  the  Consent  Calendar  is 
called,  we  will  have  H.R.  681  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  Skubitz] 
to  provide  for  the  commemoration  of  a 
number  of  historical  events  that  hap- 
pened in  his  part  of  the  country. 

Then,  as  soon  as  we  can  move  them 
out  of  our  committee  and  through  the 
Rules  Committee,  we  will  have  H.R.  89 
by  the  gentleman  fiom  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  to  establish  the  Tocks 
Island— or,  as  we  prefer,  the  Delaw-are 
Valley — National  Recreation  Area  and 
H.R.  797  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  JOHNSON]  to  establish  the 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Stiil  others  will  be  coming  along  later, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time 
what  they  will  be. 

As  Members  can  see  from  the  list  I 
have  just  given  the  House,  the  projects 
that  our  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee  is  dealing  with  come  from 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  being  re- 
ported without  regard  to  the  political  af- 
filiations of  their  sponsors.  And  they 
cover  quite  a  variety  of  interests. 

We  have  outdoor  recreation  repre- 
sented by  the  Tocks  Island  and  Whiskey- 
town-Shasta-Trinity bills.  We  have  pre- 
historic natural  life  represented  by  agate 
fossil  beds.  We  have  the  American  In- 
dian remembered  in  Alibates  and  Pecos 
and  Nez  Perce.  We  have  the  Civil  War 
and  pre-Civil  War  period  in  Mr.  Skubitz' 
Fort  Scott  bill. 

Sometimes  we  are  approached  with  a 
plea  for  a  certain  park  bill  on  the  groimd 
that  such  and  such  an  area  has  nothing 
in  the  national  park  system  and  there- 
fore the  bill  ought  to  be  passed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  such  a  plea  falls  on  deaf  ears. 
Our  concern  is  not  to  see  that  each  and 
every  part  of  the  country  has  a  national 
park  system  installation.  It  is  to  see  that 
all  areas  of  national  significance  which 
are  worthy  of  preservation  because  of 
their  scenery,  their  historical  associa- 
tions, their  recreational  opportunities, 
01'  their  scientific  interest  are  preserved. 
This  calls  for  careful  screening — other- 
wise we  would  lose  sight  of  the  high 
standards  which  om*  national  park  sys- 
tem has  generally  maintained.  It  is  such 
screening  that  our  colleagues  downtown 
in  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 


Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  have  to 
to  do  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks  has  to  do 
next,  and  that  we  here  on  the  Hill  have 
to  do  thereafter. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  Nez  Perce  bill 
in  the  light  of  these  comments.  In 
spite  of  its  being  in  the  newest  part  of 
the  New  World,  the  Panhandle  of  Idaho 
is  old  country.  Men  have  lived  there  for 
at  least  10,000  years.  What  H.R.  908 
proposes  is  that  we  set  aside  about  3,000 
acrec  of  land,  and  mark  a  number  of 
other  spots,  some  in  Federal,  some  in 
non-Federal  ownership,  so  that  we  and 
our  descendants  can  remind  ourselves 
from  time  to  time  of  what  happened 
here — remind  ourselves  at  the  Weis 
Rockshelter  that  this  is  the  way  people 
lived  in  5500  B.C.;  remind  ourselves  at 
the  Heart  of  the  Monster  and  at  Coyote  s 
Fishnet  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Nez  Perce 
people  about  their  origins  and  their 
mythical  ancestor,  coyote;  remind  our- 
selves along  the  Lolo  Trail  and  at  Weippe 
Prairie  and  other  sites  that  this  is  coun- 
try that  was  crossed  and  explored  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  150  or  more  years  ago; 
remind  ourselves  at  White  Bird  Battle- 
field and  Clearwater  that  less  than  100 
years  ago  Indians  and  white  men  were 
fighting  each  other  and  that  it  was  not 
always  the  white  man  who  was  right; 
and  remind  ourselves  at  such  places  as 
the  Henry  Spalding  Mission  and  at  St. 
Joseph's  Mission  that  there  were  brave 
men  of  religion  who  went  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  their  day  to  teach  what  they 
honestly  and  thoroughly  believed. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  House  any  longer 
with  details.  Our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  White]  will  be  able 
to  supply  them  better  than  I  can.  Let 
me  merely  close  by  saying  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment under  this  legislation  is  about 
$1,900,000.  This  is  not  an  insignificant 
sum,  I  realize,  but  it  is  a  price  worth  pay- 
ing for  presei-ving  and  making  available 
txD  the  public  these  remnants  of  our  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  H.R.  908  to 
the  House  and  recommend  its  enactment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  bill  calls  for  the  acquiring  of  some 
1,500  acres  of  land;  that  is,  the  puixhase 
of  1,500  acres  of  land  at  a  cost  of  $630,- 
000?  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  this  would 
figure  out  at  a  total  of  $420  an  acre  which 
is  a  pretty  high  price  for  some  Idaho 
land  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  To  respond 
to  the  gentleman,  we  have  the  figures  on 
page  4  of  the  report  where  it  says  the 
estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  and 
scenic  easements  that  have  been  de- 
scribed is  $630,000  and  the  development 
costs  for  a  visitors'  center  and  interpre- 
tative centers,  restoration  work,  and  the 
like,  are  estimated  to  be  $1,287,000  and 
the  cost  of  providing  markers  and  ex- 
hibits at  various  scattered  sites  is  $50,000. 


In  other  words,  the  estimated  cost  of  ac- 
quiring the  land  and  scenic  easements 
is  $630,000,  there  being  involved  title  to 
about  1,500  acres  and  scenic  easements 
to  about  1,500  acres  for  a  total  of  about 
3,000  acres. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  brings  to  my 
mind  an  item  of  additional  cost.  The 
cost  for  the  additional  easements,  the 
scenic  easements  in  the  area,  those  areas 
that  cannot  be  used  for  other  than  the 
purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the 
scenic  agreement  agreed  before.  Such 
costs  are  also  included  in  the  total  acqui- 
sition cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Even  so,  if  you  figure  this 
at  3,000  acres  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  easements  for  1,500  acres,  this  still 
runs  to  a  cost  of  around  $210  an  acre.  Is 
tills  land  being  bought  at  the  fair  mar- 
ket value?  Is  it  being  bought  on  a  tax 
appraisal  basis?  Let  us  take  the  1,500- 
acre  figure — you  can  give  me  any  figure 
you  want,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  higher 
figure  for  land  in  the  mountains  out 
there,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course,  this  land 
is  not  what  you  might  call  nonproductive 
land  although  it  is  in  the  mountains.  It 
is  land  along  the  highways  and  presently 
is  being  used  for  agriculture  and  other 
purposes,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  productive  agricul- 
tural land? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Some  of  it  is  very 
productive  agilcultural  land — yes;  there 
Is  no  question  about  that.  It  is  a  limited 
amount  of  land.  The  land  will  be  pur- 
chased, if  my  colleague  will  permit  me  to 
say,  if  it  has  to  be  purchased  or  con- 
demned it  will  be  acquired  only  after  fair 
values  have  been  determined  by  estab- 
lished appraisal  procedures.  Condemna- 
tion proceedings  would  naturally  take 
the  case  into  the  courts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  report  says 
nothing  about  a  fair  market  value  or  any- 
thing else.  I  would  like  to  see  a  provi- 
sion here  for  the  land  to  be  purchased  at 
the  fair  mai'ket  value.  But  there  is  no 
such  language  in  the  report  that  I  can 
find  anywhere. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  All  I  can  say  to  my, 
colleague  is  that  if  it  has  to  be  purchased, 
it  will  be  purchased  at  the  fair  market 
value.  There  is  not  gomg  to  be  any  blown 
up  cost  under  any  of  these  authoriza- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  commend  the 
statement  which  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  has  made  with  regard  to  the 
bills  which  will  be  brought  before  this 
session  of  Congress  from  our  committee 
to  create  new  national  parks,  historical 
monuments  and  recreation  areas. 

To  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  I  wish  to  say  that  it 
has  been  the  poUcy  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member — and 
I  am  sure  long  before  that  time — to  in- 
sist that  all  properties  purchased  by  the 
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Park  Service  for  inclusion  in  national 
parks  or  monuments  be  acquired  at  not 
more  than  the  fair  market  value.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  appraisals.  We  like 
to  negotiate  and  we  do  not  like  to  use 
the  rig:ht  of  condemnation,  but  on  occa- 
sion, when  ix-ople  have  tried  to  ask  out- 
landish prices  or  prices  which  could  not 
be  sustained  on  the  basis  of  fair  market 
value,  our  committee  has  authorized  the 
Park  Service  to  use  the  right  of  condem- 
nation. 

I  feel  certain  that  in  regard  to  this 
biil  and  the  others  which  will  be  con- 
sidered duriai;  this  session  any  land 
which  may  be  acquired  will  be  acquired 
after  proper  appraisal  and  at  not  more 
than  fair  market  value. 

This  area  which  is  being  designated 
today  as  the  Nez  Perce  National  Histori- 
cal Park  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  not  a 
compact  unit.  It  is  divided  at  the  pres- 
ent tLne  into  four  areas  which  have  been 
designated  by  the  Park  Service  as  the 
most  outstanding  examples  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nez  Perce  people. 

I  have  visited  these  areas.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  should  be  preserved. 

Members  will  note  that  one  of  the  Im- 
portant amendments  adopted  by  the 
comniittee  is  that  the  land  which  be- 
longs to  the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  while 
included  in  the  bill,  will  not  be  included 
in  the  National  Historical  Park  unless 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  themselves  con- 
sent. 

I  urge  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and 
that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  White  1. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  was  introduced,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  explained,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

For  the  clarification  of  Members  of  the 
House.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  point 
out  that  this  coveis  a  large  area,  and  it  is 
a  new  concept  in  national  parks.  Instead 
of  acquiring  all  the  land  in  the  area,  we 
will  acquire  only  the  points  of  historical 
significance.  It  will  be  spread  over  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  and  it  will  have  3 
sites — 1  administrative  site  and  2  in- 
terpretive sites — as  well  as  19  other  cen- 
ters which  will  be  used  to  show  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  the  history 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  the 
history  of  the  early  missionaries  who 
went  into  Idaho,  and  the  history  of  the 
gold  mining  which  started  the  initial 
settlement  of  the  State. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
ask  my  colleagues'  support  for  H.R.  908. 
wliich  would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
In  north-central  Idaho.  This  bill  was 
born  of  the  realization  by  Idahoans  that 
the  mai"ch  of  time  and  progress  might 
obliterate  the  physical  evidence  of  North- 
west history,  which  has  been  traced  back 
10,000  years  and  was  fiist  discovered  160 
years  ago  by  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition. 

This  evidence  includes  the  culture  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Nation  and  the  val- 
iant fight  the  tribe  waged  to  hold  its  land 
from  the  advance  of  civilization  that  fol- 
lowed Lewis  and  Clark  into  north-central 
Idaho.   Also  included  are  imprints  left  on 


the  land  by  the  missionaries  and  the  gold 
miners  who  came  later  to  this  vast  and 
beautiful  territory. 

Fully  aware  that  history  and  progress 
can  be  partners,  Idaho  is  asking  that 
these  remnants  of  history  be  preserved 
and  interpreted  for  the  Nation  under  a 
new  concept  of  national  park  develop- 
ment. 

Rather  tlian  seal  off  the  entire  region 
by  Federal  acquisition  of  land,  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  would  be 
composed  of  22  scattered  sites  of  histori- 
cal significance. 

The  22  sites  would  be  interpreted  ^t 
administrative  centers.  No  large  land 
areas  would  be  involved  and  Idaho's  com- 
merce would  continue  to  expand,  unhin- 
dered by  the  past. 

Tlie  park  would  facilitate  the  protec- 
tion of  and  provide  accurate,  detailed 
public  itvformation  on  the  various  his- 
toric sites  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments and  understandings  among  State, 
Federal,  and  private  agencies  and  indi- 
vidual landowners. 

It  is  a  new  concept  in  national  park 
development,  and  it  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual and  resp>onsible  organization  in 
Idaho. 

H.R.  908  is  a  truly  remarkable  proposal 
for  a  coordinated  effort  by  Federal.  State, 
and  community  governments  and  by 
many  nongovernmental  interests  to  de- 
velop a  project  of  national  significance. 

Its  importance  can  be  seen  by  a  study 
of  the  history  of  north-central  Idaho. 
I  believe  many  of  us  are  familiar  with 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  hi-storic  retreat  be- 
fore the  might  of  U.S.  cavalry.  The  Nez 
Perce  is  the  only  Indian  tribe  that  ever 
took  up  the  use  of  animal  husbandry  and 
through  their  efforts  was  developed  the 
Apaloosa  horse,  one  of  the  major  breeds 
in  the  United  States  today. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  lands  to  be  acquired 
in  fee  lie  in  three  principal  areas.  One 
is  at  the  confluence  of  Lapwai  Creek  and 
the  Clearwater  River,  which  joins  the 
Snake  River  several  miles  downstream  at 
Lcwiston.  Idaho.  This  melon-producing 
Ijind  is  adjacent  to  Spalding  State  Park, 
which  will  be  acquired  without  any  re- 
muneration to  the  State.  The  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  is  acquiring  the  lands  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  prevent  speculators  from 
profiting  by  purchases  based  on  hopes  of 
selling  back  at  prices  more  than  what 
may  be  the  fair  market  value.  An  addi- 
tional area  included  in  the  site  at  Spald- 
ing would  be  condemned  if  this  is  nec- 
essai-y.  This  is  land  which  has  a  value 
of  over  $500  an  acre.  At  Kamiah.  Idaho, 
another  acquisition  is  to  be  made  within 
the  confines  of  the  community.  It  is  oc- 
cupied land  which  is  worth  well  over  $500 
an  acre. 

The  third  major  site  is  the  White  Bird 
Battlefield.  This  land  is  now  the  center 
of  a  cattle  ranch.  There  will  be  some 
sevrrance  consideration  involved  in  tliis 
taking. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  At- 
BERT).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  suggestion  to  the  committee 
and  to  my  friend  from  Colorado,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  In  the  fu- 
ture, with  respect  to  these  bills  where 
land  is  to  be  acquired  for  this  purpose, 
the  bill  should  contain  the  language  that 
the  land  is  to  be  acquired  at  a  fair  market 
value.  Either  the  bill  or  the  report 
should  contain  this  language.  This  will 
help  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  outside 
and  it  would  resolve  doubts  in  my  mind 
if  this  language  were  even  inserted  in 
the  report  stating  that  the  land  to  be 
acquired  Is  to  be  acquired  at  fair  market 
value. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion  is  a  good  one.  We  follow  this  as  far 
as  our  procedures  are  concerned  in  mak- 
ing the  legislative  histoi-y.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  follow  it  in  the  report 
and  place  it  in  the  report  or  the  legisla- 
tion itself,  as  we  do  in  many  of  our  public 
land  bills. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idalio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  one  last  thing  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  basic  idea 
of  this  bill  is  to  keep  land  acquisition 
costs  down.  That  is  why  it  is  proposed 
to  acquire  the  land  in  small  parcels 
rather  than  acquiring  huge  parcels. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  my  col- 
league from  Idaho  fMr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  908,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to 
designate  the  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  be- 
lieve the  extent  of  my  support  can  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  I  have  in- 
troduced an  identical  bill — H.R.  5395. 

Although  most  of  the  work  on  this 
legislation  was  accomplished  prior  to 
my  election  to  the  Congress.  I  have  not 
been  unaware  of  the  great  interest  of 
the  people  of  Idaho  in  designating  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

There  is  no  opposition,  insofar  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  park,  either  locally 
or  at  the  national  level.  Thi.s.  I  believe, 
speaks  extremely  well  for  all  the  local 
people — Idaho  Governor  Robert  E. 
Smylie,  Idaho  State  officials,  church, 
civic  and  local  groups,  and  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribal  Council— who  helped  initiate  this 
proposal  and  who  played  a  great  part  i"- 
creating  the  original  interest  in  it.  Such 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  legislative  pro- 
posals is  rare  today. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
these  people  and  these  groups  for  the 
outstanding  work  they  have  done.  I  am 
sure  that  all  Idahoans  join  us  today  in 
backing  this  bill  which  does  three  essen- 
tial things:  First,  it  protects  and  pre- 
serves a  historic  landmark;  second,  it 
opens  to  all  the  world  a  new  vista  of  an 
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almost  forgotten  frontier;  and  third,  it 
envisions  a  new  high  in  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  Goverimient  and  private 
interests  to  depict  a  wide  variety  of  sig- 
nificant phases  in  the  development  and 
preservation  of  the  American  West  of 
which  we  are  so  proud. 

I  strongly  ui-ge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
legislation  do  pass. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R.  908 >  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (tv.o- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  S.  60  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tp  designate  the  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
torical Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
for  other  pui-poses,  a  similar  bill  to  the 
^ne  the  House  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  60 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Rcpre-cntatiics  of  Hie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  facilitate  protec- 
tion and  provide  Interpretation  of  sites  in 
the  Nez  Perce  country  of  Idaho  that  have 
exceptional  value  in  commemorating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  To  implement  this  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  m.iy  designate  as  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  various 
component  sites  in  Federal  and  non-Federal 
ownership  relating  to  the  early  Nez  Perce 
culture,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
through  the  area,  the  fur  trade,  missionaries, 
gold  mining,  and  logging,  the  Nez  Perce 
war  of  1877,  and  such  other  sites  as  he  finds 
wiU  depict  the  role  of  the  Nez  Perce  coun- 
try In  the  westward  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds 
such  lands,  or  Interests  therein,  and  other 
property  which  in  his  Judgment  will  fur- 
ther the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  he  may 
purchase  with  appropriated  funds  land,  or 
interests  therein,  required  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park:  Provided,  That  he  may  purchase  no 
more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
In  fee.  and  no  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  In  scenic  easements.  The  Nez 
Perce  Tribe's  governing  body,  if  it  so  desires, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Is  authorized  to  sell,  donate,  or  ex- 
change tribal-owned  lands  held  in  trust 
needed  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Indian  trust  lands  and  sites 
In  Federal  ownership  under  the  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies, not  to  exceed  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  overall,  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  inclusion  in  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  P;;rk  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  beneficial  owner  or  agency 
having  administrative  responsibility  there- 
for, but  such  designation  shall  effect  no 
transfer  of  administrative  control  unless  the 
administering  agency  consents  thereto.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cooperate  with 
the  administering  agency  in  research  Into 
and  Interpretation  of  the  significance  of  the 
site  and  In  providing  desirable  Interpretive 
services  and  facilities  and  other  facilities  re- 
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quired  for  public  access  to  and  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  site,  and  in  conservation  of 
the  scenic  and  other  resources  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  en- 
ter into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  own- 
ers of  property  which  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  be  designated  for  inclusion  In 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  as  sites 
in  non-Federal  ownership,  and  he  may  assist 
in  the  preservation,  renewal,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  properties,  provided  the  coopera- 
tive agreements  shall  contain,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  provisions  that:  (1)  the  Secre- 
tary has  right  of  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  all  public  portions  of  the  property 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  visitors 
through  the  property  and  interpreting  it  to 
the  public,  and  (2)  no  changes  or  altera- 
tions shall  be  made  in  the  properties,  in- 
cluding buildings  and  grounds,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  he  has  acquired  title  to,  or 
interest  In,  suflacient  properties  or  determines 
that  he  has  entered  into  appropriate  coop- 
erative agreements  with  owners  of  non-Fed- 
eral proiierties,  or  any  combination  thereof 
including  the  designation  of  sites  already  in 
Federal  ownership,  he  shall  by  publication 
in  the  Federal  PvCgister  establish  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  and  there- 
after administer  the  Federal  property  under 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction  In  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  tJ.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  a^  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior m.iy  contract  and  make  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  State  of  Idaho,  its  polit- 
ical subdivisions  or  agencies,  corporations, 
associations,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  or  in- 
dividuals, to  protect,  preserve,  maintain,  or 
operate  any  site,  object,  or  property  included 
within  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park,  regardless  as  to  whether  title  thereto 
is  in  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  no 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement  shall  be 
made  or  entered  into  which  will  obligate 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  unless  or 
until  Congress  has  appropriated  money  for 
such  purpose. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Nez  Perce  country  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  markers 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  Act  approved  August  21,  1935,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes'  (49  Stat.  666) . 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $630,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY   MR.   RIVERS  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RrvERs  of 
Alaska:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  bill  (S.  60)  and  insert  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  H.R.  908,  as  passed: 

"That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  fa- 
cilitate protection  and  provide  interpretation 
of  Bites  in  the  Nez  Perce  country  of  Idaho 
that  have  exceptional  value  in  commemorat- 
ing the  history  of  the  Nation. 

"Sec.  2.  To  implement  this  purpose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  as 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  vari- 
ous component  sites  In  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  ownership  relating  to  the  early  Nez 
Perce  culture,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
through  the  area,  the  fur  trade,  missionaries, 
gold  mining  and  logging,  the  Nez  Perce  war 
of  1877,  and  such  other  sites  as  he  finds  will 
depict  the  role  of  the  Nez  Perce  country  In 
the  westward  expansion  of  the  Nation. 


"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds 
such  lands,  or  interests  therein,  and  other 
property  which  In  his  Judgment  will  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  he  may  purchase 
•with  appropriated  funds  land,  or  interests 
therein,  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park :  Pro- 
vided, That  he  may  ptirchase  no  more  than 
one  thousand  five  hundred  acres  in  fee,  and 
no  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  In  scenic  easements.  The  Nez  Perce 
Tribe's  governing  body,  if  it  so  desires,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  authorized  to  sell,  donate,  or  exchange 
tribal-owned  lands  held  in  trust  needed  to 
further  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Indian  trust  land  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  for 
inclusion  in  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park  with  the  concurrence  of  the  beneficial 
owner.  Sites  in  Federal  ownership  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  may  likewise  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  inclusion 
In  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
administrative  responsibility  therefor,  but 
such  designation  shall  effect  no  transfer  of 
administrative  control  unless  the  adminis- 
tering agency  consents  thereto.  Not  more 
than  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  acres 
overall  shall  be  designated  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cooperate  with 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  or  the  administering 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  In  research  into 
and  interpretation  of  the  significance  of  any 
site  so  designated  and  in  providing  desirable 
interpretive  services  and  facilities  and  other 
facilities  required  for  public  access  to  and 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  site  and  in  con- 
servation of  the  scenic  and  other  resources 
thereof. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
owners  of  property  which,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  may  be  designated  for  in- 
cltjsion  in  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
as  sites  In  non-Federal  ownership,  and  he 
may  assist  in  the  preservation,  renewal,  and 
interpretation  of  the  properties,  provided  the 
ccx>perative  agreements  shall  contain,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  provision  that:  (1)  the 
Secretary  has  right  of  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  all  public  portions  of  the  property 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  visitors 
through  the  property  and  interpreting  it  to 
the  public,  and  (2)  no  changes  or  altera- 
tions shall  be  made  in  the  properties,  includ- 
ing buildings  and  grounds,  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  5.  T^Tien  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  he  has  acquired  title  to.  or 
Interest  in.  sufficient  properties  or  deter- 
mines that  he  has  entered  Into  appropriate 
cooperative  agreements  with  owTiers  of  non- 
Federal  properties,  or  any  combination  there- 
of including  the  designation  of  sites  already 
in  Federal  ownership,  he  shall  by  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  establish  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  and 
thereaft-er  administer  the  Federal  property 
under  his  administrative  jurisdiction  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) .  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  contract  and  make  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  State  of  Idaho,  its  political 
subdivisions  or  agencies,  corporations,  asso- 
ciations, the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  cr  individuals, 
to  protect,  preserve,  maintain,  or  operate  any 
site,  object,  or  property  Included  within  tlie 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park,  regard- 
less of  whether  title  thereto  Is  In  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  no  contract  or  co- 
operative agreement  shall  be  made  or  en- 
tered into  which  will  obligate   the  general 
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fund  of  the  Treasury  unless  or  until  Con- 
press  has  appropriated  money  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

■  lb)  To  facilitr\te  the  Interpretation  of  the 
N'cz  Perce  country  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  markers  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  Act  approved  August  21.  1935.  entitled 
'\n  Ai't  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes'  (49  Stat.  666 >. 

"Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sums  of  not  more  than 
$630,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  in- 
terests in  land  and  not  more  than  $1,337,000 
for  construction,  restoration  work,  and  other 
improvements  at  the  Nez  Perce  Nutioual  His- 
torical Park  under  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  908 >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AGATE     FOSSIL     BEDS     NATIONAL 
MONUMENT.   NEBR. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  500 »  to  provide  for  the  Agate 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  500 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
present  and  future  generations  the  outstand- 
ing paleontological  sites  known  as  the  Agate 
Springs  Fossil  Quarries,  and  nearby  related 
geological  phenomena,  to  provide  a  center  for 
continuing  paleontological  research  and  for 
the  display  and  interpretation  of  the  scien- 
tific specimens  uncovered  at  such  sites,  and 
to  facilitate  the  protection  and  exhibition  of 
a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  artifacts  and 
relics  that  are  representative  of  an  important 
phase  of  Indian  history,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation. 
or  by  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  otherwise,  title  or  a  lesser  interest 
in  not  more  than  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  township  28 
north,  range  55  west,  sixth  principal  merid- 
ian. Sioux  County,  Nebraska,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument 
in  accordance  with  the  boundary  designation 
made  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof,  which 
boundTxy  may  include  such  right-of-way  as 
is  needed  for  a  road  between  the  Stenomylus 
Quarry  site  and  the  monument  lands  lying 
In  section  3  or  10  of  the  said  township  and 
range. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  acreage  limitation  of 
section  1.  the  Secretary  may  designai*  and 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument.  When  the  Secretary 
finds  that  lands  constituting  an  initially  ad- 
ministrable  unit  are  in  Federal  ownership, 
he  shall  establish  such  national  monument 
by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reg:s:er.  and  any  sub.sequent  adjust- 
ment of  its  boundaries  si'.all  be  effectuated 
in  the  same  manner. 

Sec.  3.  The  Agate  Fj.'^.;1  Beds  National 
Monument  shall  be  admlniitered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25,  1916  I -33  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.i,  as  amended  ^nd  supplemented. 


Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sums  of  not  more  than 
$301,150  for  acquisition  of  lands  and  in- 
terests in  land  and  not  more  than  $1,842,000 
for  development  in  connection  with  the 
Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  under 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de^ 
mand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered.  j 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  1  Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  A^INALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  were  discussing  the  Nez  Perce  bill  a 
little  whil'ago,  I  spoke  of  the  variety  of 
National  Park  units  our  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  deals 
with.  Here,  in  H.R.  500,  we  have  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument,  and  I  dare  say  that 
in  the  years  to  come  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  educational  units 
that  the  system  will  have. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  proposal  of  a 
remark  attributed  to  the  late  Scnatoo: 
MiJlikin  of  Colorado.  He  was  being  imi- 
portuned,  I  am  told,  to  save  the  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  from  invasion 
and  his  answer  was  to  this  effect:  Why 
bother  about  these  old  bones?  Anybody 
who  wants  to  see  fossils  should  come  to 
our  next  national  convention. 

But,  seriously,  what  we  are  engaged  in 
today  is  dealing  with  the  preservation 
for  posterity  of  an  area  which  has  great 
scientific  importance.  Take  the  whole 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  Columbtis 
discovered  the  New  World.  That  was  a 
little  less  than  500  years  ago.  To  get 
back  to  the  time  when  the  animals  whose 
bones  were  found  in  the  Agate  Fossil 
Beds  were  roaming  around  w?  have  lio 
multiply  500  by  30,000.  This  is  more 
than  an  exercise  in  arithmetic:  it  is  an 
exercise  in  imagination  of  a  staggering 
sort. 

I  said  that  this  area  is  of  great  scier>- 
tific  importance.  From  it  have  come  al- 
ready to  the  great  museums  of  the  coun- 
try a  large  number  of  fine  specimens  of 
the  animals  that  roamed  this  part  of  the 
country  millions  of  years  aso — a  double- 
horned  rhinoceros  the  size  of  a  Shetland 
pony;  another  beast  known  as  the  Mor- 
opus  with  the  head  of  a  horse,  the  body 
of  a  tapir,  the  front  lejjs  of  a  rhinoceros, 
the  rear  lees  of  a  bear,  and  the  neck  of 
a  giraffe;  sWll  another,  the  "Terrible 
Pig,"  was  over  7  feet  tall  and  10  feet  long. 
There  were  others,  too,  but  these  w^ll 
serve  as  examples.  1 

Even  though  excavations  have  bepn 
conducted  here  for  many  years,  the  area 
is  far  from  exhausted.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  perhaps  only  25  percent  of 
the  remains  have  been  taken  out.  The 
other  75  percent  are  still  in  place.  This 
means  that  we  have  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  continue  excavations  under  con- 
trolled conditions  but  also  that  we  can 
teach  ourselves  how  this  important  work 
is  conducted,  for  the  plan  is  to  con- 
struct an  on-site  museum  so  that  every- 
one can  see  the  remains  in  place  and 
how  scientists  go  about  removing  tliem. 


Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  close  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Cook,  it 
is  because  of  her  interest  and  the  inter- 
est of  her  late  husband  and  her  father- 
in-law  in  this  area  that  it  has  been  kept 
as  it  has  for  so  many  years.  Not  only 
that,  but  Ml  .•^.  Cook  has  agreed  to  donate 
her  husband's  very  valuable  library  of 
paleontology  and  his  collection  of  In- 
dian artifacts  and  historical  materials 
to  the  Go\ernment.  These  gifts  will  un- 
doubtedly enhance  the  value  of  the 
Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  to 
the  Nation. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  the  appreciation  of  the  com- 
mittee to  Dr.  Malcolm  McKenna.  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Historv  in 
New  York,  and  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Black,  ofthfe 
Carnegie  Museum  in  Pittsburgh.  Their 
very  enlightening  testimony  before  our 
committee  did  much  to  give  us  an  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  the  step  we 
are  about  to  take  to  set  aside  this  area 
for  the  national  pood. 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the 
3,150  acres  of  land  which  the  Agate  Fos- 
sil Beds  National  Monument  will  em- 
brace is  $301,150,  and  the  cost  of  the 
development  pro;;ram  is  $1,842,000.  The 
latter  will  include  museums,  a  visitors 
center,  and  neci's.sary  road  construction 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  H.R.  500. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  and  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Martin  I  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Afiate  Springs  Fossil  Quarries 
site  located  in  Sioux  County,  Nebr.,  is 
world  renowned  for  its  rich  concen- 
trations of  the  fossile  remains  of  mam- 
mals that  lived  15  million  years  ago. 

A  study  of  this  site  was  made  by  the 
Midwest  Region.  National  Park  Service, 
in  the  fall  of  1960  and  a  preliminary  re- 
port prepared.  In  May  of  1961  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic 
Sites,  Buildincrs.  and  Monuments  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  establishment  of  the  site  as  a  Na- 
tional Monument.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  history  and  the  value  of  these 
fossil  beds  which  paleontologists  state 
are  .some  of  the  finest  in  the  entire  world. 

The  propo.sed  Agate  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument  is  located  in  north- 
western Nebraska  20  miles  south  of  Har- 
rison and  about  40  miles  north  of  Scotts- 
bluff.  Nebr.  The  proposal  encompasses 
3,150  acres  about  4  miles  east  and  west 
and  varies  in  width  from  three-fourths 
to  almost  2  miles.  Nebraska  State  Hish- 
way  29  runs  through  the  area  and  is  very 
close  to  the  former  ranch  home  of  Capt 
James  H.  Cook.  Thi.s  is  the  proposed 
site  of  the  headquarters  and  vistors 
center. 

The  economy  of  this  area  is  ranching. 
The  land  which  would  be  purchased  is 
gra.'-sland.  Present  owners  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  sell  for  the  pm- 
pose  of  establishing  a  national  monu- 
ment. Two  ranch  headquarters  would  be 
involved  and  3,150  acres.  Estimated  cost 
of  the  land  is  approximately  $301. loO- 
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Tn  addition,  the  Park  Service  estimates 
an  expenditure  over  the  next  5  years  of 
approximately  $1,842,000  to  properly  de- 
velop the  area. 

Capt  James  H.  Cook,  the  noted  Indian 
scout  friend,  and  confidant  of  the  Sioux 
Indians,  paleontologist  and  author,  dis- 
Svered  these  fossil  beds  in  1878.  He 
was  a  freat-grandson  of  Capt.  James 
cook  the  famed  English  explorer  who 
circulnnavisatcd  the  globe  from  1768  to 
1771  explored  New  Zealand,  the  east 
coast  of  Australia,  and  led  the  search  for 
a  Pacific-Atlantic  passage  through  North 
America.  Captain  Cook  purchased  this 
ranch  in  1887  from  his  father-in-lav;, 
Dr.  E.  B.  Graham. 

Because  of  Captain  Cook's  great  in- 
terest in  paleontology,  he  interested 
nany  of  his  friends  in  this  field  in  the 
fossil  beds.  As  a  result,  leading  paleon- 
tologists from  Carncyie  Institute,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Amherst 
College,  the  Universities  of  Chicago, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Princeton.  Yale,  Ne- 
braska, and  many  other  scientific  insti- 
tutions have  excavated  and  studied  at 
the  site.  These  deposits  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  renowned  palcontclogist, 
the  late  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  presi- 
dent American  Museum,  as  the  most  re- 
markable deposits  of  mammalian  re- 
mains of  the  Tertiary  age  ever  found 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Capt.  James  Cook  willed  the  ranch  and 
these  important  fossil  beds  to  his  son, 
Harold  J.  Cook,  upon  his  death  in  1942. 
Harold  Cook  inherited  the  keen  interest 
and  knowledge  of  his  father  in  these  beds 
and  preserved  them  for  scientific  re- 
search. This  was  Harold  Cook's  home 
all  of  his  life,  and  he  won  an  interna- 
tional reputation  in  the  field  of  paleon- 
tology. Throughout  his  life  he  contrib- 
uted a  great  deal  to  this  science  by  writ- 
ing scholarly  technical  papers  and  by 
awakening  public  interest  in  this  field- 
especially  among  schoolchildren — by 
leading  tours  to  the  Agate  quarries. 
After  his  death  in  1962,  Mrs.  Margaret 
C.  Cook,  his  widow,  has  continued  his 
interest  in  preserving  these  important 
fossil  beds  as  a  national  monument.  She 
has  offered  to  donate  the  valuable  arti- 
facts and  Indian  collection  which  Dr. 
James  Cook  accumulated. 

Although  the  site  has  been  worked  off 
and  on  for  many  years,  it  is  estimated 
that  75  percent  of  the  fossils  still  re- 
main in  the  area.  One  slab  quarried 
with  an  area  of  44  square  feet  contained 
4,300  separate  bones  and  skulls.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  estimated  that 
by  the  time  the  area  is  fully  developed, 
in  about  5  years,  the  visitors  will  number 
120,000  and  possibly  200,000  per  year. 

The  Agate  fossil  beds  are  nationally 
significant  because  of  their  numerous, 
concentrated,  well-preserved  Miocene 
mammal  fossils  which  represent  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  history  of  life,  one 
that  is  not  now  adequately  represented 
in  the  national  park  system.  This  site 
is  significant  too  because  of  the  impor- 
tant contributions  made  here  by  the  early 
pioneers  of  scientific  research  in  the 
West.    The  area  also  meets  suitability 


and  feasiblUty  requirements  for  a  na- 
tional monument. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Cun- 
ningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  LMr.  AspinallI,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  for  his  interest  in  this  legislation 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Aslaska 
IMr.  RivERsl  who  brings  the  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  author 
of  the  bill,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Martin]  on  Uiis 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  legislation 
will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  future 
generations  of  this  country.  There  is 
nothing  like  this  area  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  section  lies  in  north- 
west Nebraska  in  the  beautiful  so-called 
San  Hills  area,  ad.iacent  to  the  Wyo- 
ming line  and  not  too  far  from  historic 
Fort  Robinson.  These  fossils  have 
been  unearthed  by  various  universities 
and  other  agencies  interested  in  pre- 
historic anim.als  and  mammals. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  delighted 
to  support  this  legislation  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
RivEss]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  500. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  i-ules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  S.  339 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Asate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, a  bill  similar  to  the  one  just 
passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill,   as 

follows: 

s.  339 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate\and  House  of 
Jlepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations  the 
outstanding  paleontological  sites  known  as 
the  Agate  Springs  Fossil  Quarries,  and  near- 
by related  geological  phenomena,  to  provide 
a  center  for  continuing  paleontologica.  re- 
search and  for  the  display  and  interpretation 
of  the  scientific  specimens  uncovered  at  such 
sites,  and  to  facilitate  the  protection  and 
exhibition  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian 
artifacts  and  relics  that  are  representative 
of  an  important  phase  of  Indian  history,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  or  by  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  otherwise, 
title  or  a  lesser  Interest  In  not  more  than 
3.150  acres  of  land  in  township  28  north, 
range  55  west,  6th  principal  meridian,  Sioux 
County,  Nebraska,  for  inclusion  in  the  Agate 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  in  accord- 
ance with  the  boundary  designation  made 


pursuant  to  section  2  hereof,  which  bound- 
ary may  include  such  right-of-way  as  Is 
needed  for  a  road  between  the  Stenomylus 
Quarry  site,  and  the  monument  lands  lying 
in  section  3  or  10  of  said  township  and  range. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  acreage  limitation  of 
section  1,  the  Secretary  may  designate  and 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument.  When  the  Secretary 
finds  that  lands  constituting  an  adminis- 
trable  unit  are  in  Federal  ownership,  he  shall 
establish  t>uch  national  monument  by  pub- 
lication of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, and  any  subsequent  adjustment  of  its 
boundaries  shall  be  effectuated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Sec.  3.  The  Agate  FossU  Beds  National 
Monument  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretr-ry  of  the  Interior  purstiant  tr  the  Act 
entitled  ""An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  othej-  purposes",  uj.  proved 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

SEC.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
j.ppropri.-.ted  not  more  than  $315,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  ET  MR.  RIVERS  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ofler  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivers  of 
Alaska:  Strike  oul  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  339  and  insert  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
500,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
v.-as  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES'  LIFE 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  6926)  to  strengthen  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Employees' 
Life  Insurance  Fund  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954,  to  provide  certain  adjust- 
ments in  amounts  of  group  hfe  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
insurance  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6926 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2094(b)),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  insured  under  a  policy  of  Insurance 
purchased  by  the  Commission  as  authorized 
in  section  7  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  con- 
tributed from  the  respective  appropriation  or 
fund  which  Is  used  for  payment  of  his  salary, 
wage,  or  other  compensation  (or,  in  the  case 
of  an  elected  oflQcial,  from  such  appropri- 
ation or  funds  as  may  be  available  for  pay- 
ment of  other  salaries  of  the  same  office  or 
establi.'5hment)  a  sum  computed  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Commis.»;ion,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  withheld  from  the  em- 
plovee  under  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2092  (a) ).  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  employee  to  whom  this  Act  ap- 
plies shall  be  eligible  to  be  insured  for  an       x. 
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amount  of  group  life  Insurance  approxi- 
mating his  annual  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing $30,000  plus  an  equal  amount  of  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  in- 
surance, in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule : 
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Sec.  3.  fa)  The  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pav  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
July  1.  i965. 

{ b)  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  date  of  enactment  with  respect  to 
death  or  dismemberment  which  shall  have 
occurred  on  or  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
Section  2  shall  not  be  effective  with  respect 
to  death  or  dismemberment  of  any  person 
who  shall  have  been  separated  or  retired 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GreexI.  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Retirement.  Insurance,  and  Health 
Benefits  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6926. 
This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  short  bill  con- 
taining two  important  sections. 

The  first  section  of  H.R.  6926  author- 
izes needed  additional  Government  con- 
tributions to  the  insurance  fund  in  the 
Trea.sury,  from  which  the  obligations  of 
the  Government  employees'  group  life 
insurance  program  are  paid.  Section  2 
incieases  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
surance which  a  Government  officer  or 
employee  may  carry  under  the  program, 
in  order  to  restore  an  appropriate  rela- 
tionship in  higher  governmental  brackets 
between  such  maximum  amount  of  in- 
surance and  the  current  Federal  civilian 
salary  levels. 


It  is  appropriate  at  tliis  time  to  con- 
sider the  history  and  the  background  of 
this  act. 

The  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954  authorizes  life  in- 
surance protection  for  Federal  employees 
not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  their  an- 
nual salary  carried  to  the  next  higher 
$1,000.  Each  employee  now  pays  the 
maximum  premium  permitted  by  law — 
25  cents  biweekly — for  each  $1,000  of  in- 
surance protection.  Each  agency  con- 
tributes 12' 2  cents  per  $1,000  of  insur- 
ance— which  is  also  the  maximum  pres- 
ently permitted  by  law.  Currently  then 
the  employee  pays  two-thirds  and  the 
Government  pays  one-third  of  the  cost. 
This  bill  is  in  response  to  an  actuarial 
valuation  of  the  life  in.surance  program 
as  of  June  30,  1963,  which  disclosed  that 
the  aggregate  of  the  present  employee 
and  agency  payments  falls  7  cents  short 
of  providing  adequate  financing  of  the 
program  if  future  claim  experience  fol- 
lows the  pattern  thus  far  e.stablished. 

The  first  section  of  H,R.  6926  author- 
izes the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  in- 
crease the  Government's  contribution 
when  it  determines  that  such  an  in- 
crease is  necessary  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  program:  but  not 
to  a  point  higher  than  the  employee's 
25-ccnt  premium  rate.  It  is  empha- 
sized that  this  authority  is  permissive, 
not  mandatory.  The  Commission  will 
still  have  the  necessary  flexibility  in  de- 
termining what  share  of  the  cost  the 
Government  should  bear  and  may  exer- 
cise this  discretion  from  time  to  time  a& 
the  need  arises. 

Millions  of  Government  employees, 
their  wives,  and  childien  depend  heavily 
on  this  program  for  a  major  part  of  their 
insurance  protection.  Premiums  paid 
by  employees,  with  the  smaller  Gov- 
ernment contribution,  make  up  a  trust 
fund  from  which  obligations  of  the  life 
insurance  program  are  paid.  This  fund 
must  be  maintained  at  a  proper  level,  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  to 
keep  faith  with  the  employees. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
failure  of  the  Government  to  assure  ade- 
quate financing  of  trust  funds  of  this 
kind  leads  to  serious  trouble.  Govern- 
ment payments  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund,  for  example,  from  the 
start  have  been  too  little  and  too  late, 
contributing  materially  to  the  heavy 
actuarial  deficit  in  that  fund.  That 
kind  of  history  cannot  be  repeated. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
recommended  that  this  bill  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  also  in- 
crease employee  premiums  but  specified 
no  amount  for  this  proposed  increase. 
The  committee,  however,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  need  or  justifica- 
tion in  light  of  modern  trends  in  indus- 
try to  increase  employees'  premiums  and, 
accordingly,  the  reported  bill  does  not 
provide  for  any  such  Increase. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  indi- 
cated that  of  the  100  industries  listed  in 
a  Department  of  Labor  study  of  indus- 
trial insurance  plans  about  40  percent 
paid  the  entire  premium  of  their  em- 
ployees and  very  few  paid  less  than  half. 
Some  of  the  companies  which  paid  all 
of  the  employees  premiums  are:  Ameri- 


can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Armstrong  Cork 
Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Campbell 
Soup  Co..  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 
distillery  industry,  clothing  industry 
Continental  Can.  Inc.,  Bethiehom  Steei 
Co.,  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  many  other  com- 
panies in  tliis  country  provide  the  com- 
plete premium  for  their  employees. 

Our  committee  feels,  therefore,  that  an 
increase  in  the  employees'  contribution 
rate  at  this  time  is  unwarranted. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Ccmmi.ssion  uses  its  permissive  au- 
thority to  increase  the  Government's  con- 
tribution, in  all  likelihood  the  Govein- 
mont  would  still  not  be  paying  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  premium,  but  would 
be  paying  approximately  19' j  cents  bi- 
weekly for  each  $1,000  of  in.surance  cov- 
erage while  the  employee  continues  to 
pay  25  cents  biweekly. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  will  merely  mod- 
ernize or  update  the  limitation  on  the 
maximum  insurance  coverage  provided 
by  the  Government  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  The  $20,000 
maximum  prescribed  in  that  act  was  ap- 
propriate in  1954,  in  relation  to  the  then 
existing  Government  salary  levels,  but  is 
entirely  unsuitable  and  unrealistic  in  re- 
lation to  present  day  salary  levels.  This 
section  2  of  this  bill  has  the  complete 
endorsement  of  the  Civil  Senice 
Commission. 

What  will  this  act  cost?  Enactment 
will  result  in  no  additional  cost  unless 
and  until  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  determine  that  an  increase  in  the 
Government's  share  of  premiums  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  life  insuiance  fund. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
testified  his  agency  did  not  plan  to  use 
the  discretionary  authority  provided  by 
the  bill  now  or  in  the  immediate  future. 
For  each  1-cent  increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  per  $1,000  of  insurance. 
the  annual  cost  would  be  approximatel.v 
84,728.500.  According  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  enactment  of  section  2  of 
this  bill  would  provide  no  material  in- 
crease becau.se  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  employees  to  whom  this  sec- 
tion applies, 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it,  I  am  happy 
to  report  to  you  that  this  bill  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  CORBETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who  has 
ju.st  concluded.  It  was  my  pleasure  in 
1954  to  be  the  manager  of  this  life  in- 
surance program  when  it  first  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Since  that  time 
we  have  seen  the  program  put  into  oper- 
ation and  become  one  of  the  major 
fringe  benefits  of  Government  employees 
in  this  countiT. 

Presently  we  are  approaching  a  time 
when  the  first  important  correction  is 
needed  in  the  program.  That  conec- 
tion  as  the  gentleman  just  outlined  is 
to  raise  first  the  amount  of  maximum 
insurance  which  can  be  purchased  by  an 
employee  and,  secondly,  if  possible  to 
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have  the  Government's  participation  in 
the  premiums  increased. 

I  was  veiy  happy  that  it  was  pointed 
out  that  private  business  is  more  and 
more  paying  from  50  to  100  percent 
of  the  life  insurapcc  premiums  of  their 
employees,  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  lagged  very  greatly  In  only 
oayin,e  onc-thi'd  of  the  cost.  To  sug- 
gest seriously  that  the  Government  em- 
ployee's payments  be  increased  while  the 
Govcnirnenl's  payment  be  held  at  the 
same  figures  that  they  are  now — 12 '/i 
cents  per  thou.sand  ior  a  biweekly  pay 
period   is   absolutely   going    the    wrong 

way. 

I  believe  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  committee,  by  acting  now  rath- 
er than  waiting  for  the  President's  Cab- 
inet Committee  to  make  a  findi?ig,  is 
doinn:  exactly  the  right  thing.  The  Pres- 
idents  Cabinet  Committee  is  not  sched- 
uled to  report  until  December  of  this  cal- 
endar ye.ar.  Under  this  arranrrement  leg- 
islation of  this  nature  would  not  reach 
the  floor  probably  until  March,  April, 
or  May  of  19G6.  In  the  meantime,  many, 
many  employees  would  have  died  or  re- 
tired and  would  have  lost  the  benefits 
contemplated  under  this  bill. 

Likewise,  while  the  fund  is  still  in  good 
shape,  we  are  approaching  danger  points 
and  greater  amounts  of  money  should 
go  into  the  fund.  The  Government 
should  act  now. 

In  any  event,  we  all  know  that  com- 
mittees and  commissions  have  sometimes 
been  created  for  the  exact  purpose  of 
delay.  We  know  even  v.hen  that  was 
not  the  purpose,  that  has  often  been  the 
result. 

In  making  it  permissive  for  the  admin- 
istration to  increase  the  Go\ernment's 
payments  if  the  President's  Cabinet 
Committee  finds  that  to  be  wise,  it  will 
not  be  necessaiy  to  come  to  Congress  for 
permission — they  will  have  it  already — 
and  the  recommendations  can  be  put 
into  effect  promptly,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  slow  legislative  process  to  be  con- 
cluded, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
legislation  be  passed.  It  is  timely.  It 
is  in  order.  It  is  sound.  I  believe  it  will 
make  its  contribution  toward  maintain- 
in?  a  pood  life  insurance  program,  which 
will  do  that  much  more  to  make  employ- 
ment with  our  Federal  Government  that 
much  more  attractive  to  good,  capable 
eaiplcyccs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee, 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Green], 
for  a  very  clear  statement  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  I  also  commend  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr,  CorbettI,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  when  this 
piece  of  legislation  was  first  enacted,  as 
^ell  as  when  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  passed.  These  two 
Piograms  have  served  all  the  employees 


and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  other  body  very  well, 

I  might  add  that  this  bill  does  not 
apply  only  to  Federal  workers  in  the 
vurious  agencies,  but  will  afford  the 
Members  of  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
increase  their  life  insurance  under  this 
program  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
this  bill.  As  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said,  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  this  subcommittee.  This 
bill  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  OLSETn  of  Montana,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ri.se  in  .support  of  H,R.  G!)26. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  comn;end 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits  for  devel- 
oping this  important  legislation,  and 
particularly  to  con^tu'ate  the  gentle- 
man from  PennsylvalTW  I  Mr.  C-reen]  for 
his  very  thorough  analysis  and  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establislunent  cf  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  both  salaries  and 
fringe  bcncnts  of  Federal  employees  is, 
and  must  be  exclusively  in  the  province 
of  the  Congress.  The  Congress  has  laid 
down  the  firm  policy  of  comparability  of 
Federal  civilian  salaries  with  those  in 
private  enterprise,  and  the  \ame  prin- 
ciple certainly  should  be  applitd  to  fringe 
benefits,  including  the  Fedeml  employ- 
ees' life  insurance  progran/T 

We  have  made  significant  progress 
toward  salary  comparability  and  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  the  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  our  employees' 
life  insurance  program  to  lag  behind 
similar  programs  for  employees  in  en- 
lightened private  enterprise.  Medioc- 
rity will  not  sufBce;  our  Federal  program 
should  be  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  best 
in  private  industry. 

It  was  my  privilege,  through  tire  cour- 
tesy of  our  Subcommittee  on  Retire- 
ment, Insurance,  and  Health  Benefits, 
to  attend  public  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation. In  my  judgment,  the  evident 
need  for  this  legislation  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated when  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  testified,  in 
re.?pon.se  to  questioning,  that  many  pri- 
vate corporations  pay  at  least  half,  and 
some  pay  all,  of  the  costs  of  employee 
life  insurance  programs.  The  trend  in 
private  industi-y,  according  to  testimony 
based  on  AFL-CIO  data  sources,  is  well 
beyond  the  50-percent  level  for  employ- 
ers' contributions. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Deimrtment  of  Labor  has  conducted  two 
studies  which  further  support  the  need 
for  H,R,  6926.  The  first,  printed  in  Bul- 
letin No.  1330,  is  entitled:  "A  Digest  of 
100  Selected  Health  and  Insurance  Plans 
Under  Collective  Bargaining,  Winter 
1961-62."  It  was  brought  .further  up  to 
date  by  a  supplemental  study  of  50  plans 
in  1963. 

The  first  such  study  disclosed  that  ap- 
proximately 40  of  the  100  corporations 
paid  the  entire  cost  of  their  employees' 
life  insurance  plans,  and  all  but  a  few 
paid  at  least  half  of  the  cost.  To  name 
a  few.  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co,, 
Aimstrong  Cork  Co,.  Swift  &  Co..  Ar- 
mour &  Co,,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Liggett 
&  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  distillery  industry. 


clothing  industry.  Continental  Can,  Inc., 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Co.,  and  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
pay  the  full  cost.  Incidentally,  they  also 
pay  the  full  cost  of  their  employees' 
health  insurance  plans.  Some  even  per- 
mit employees  to  carry  life  insurance 
equal  to  double  the  amount  of  their 
earnings. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  the 
first  major  revision  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
since  it  was  enacted  nearly  11  years  ago. 
The  record  is  clear  that  our  program  has 
fallen  seriously  behind  the  trend  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Enactment  of  H.R.  6926 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward closing  the  gap,  and  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chrirman,  it  has 
been  my  privilege,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  to  conduct 
public  hearings  and  a  related  study  in 
depth  of  the  Government  employees' 
life  insurance  program.  On  the  basis 
of  the  hearings  and  study,  I  introduced 
H.R,  6926  which  is  before  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  for  approval  today. 

The  enactment  of  H.R,  6926  will 
strengthen  and  modernize  the  life  in- 
surance program  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees'  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1954  but  which  has  not  been  material- 
ly changed  during  the  ensuing  11  years. 
That  act  was  written  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  and,  at  the 
time,  constituted  a  valuable  and  fully 
justified  new  employee  fringe  benefit. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  neither  our 
committee  nor  the  Congress  in  1954  in- 
tended that  the  provisioris  then  drafted 
should  constitute  an  ironclad  limitation 
on  the  life  insurance  program  that  could 
not  be  changed  and  adjusted,  from  time 
to  time,  as  conditions  warranted.  On 
the  contrary,  my  discussions  with  senior 
Members — and  particularly  with  our 
ranking  minority  Member,  the  gen- 
tlemsn  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cor- 
bettI— have  convinced  me  that  fu- 
ture changes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
were  both  anticipated  and  expected  when 
the  law  was  written  in  1954. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  now 
to  commend  the  wisdom  and  the  fore- 
sight of  om*  predecessors  in  writing  the 
basic  framework  for  an  employee  life 
insurance  program  into  the  permanent 
body  of  the  law.  In  truth  and  in  fact, 
the  Government  Employees'  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  has  proved  out  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  employee  programs  ever  adopted — 
in  the  interest  of  both  the  Govenunent 
and  its  personnel.  But  changes  in  the 
structure  and  manning  of  our  Govern- 
ment posts,  and  in  the  economic  neces- 
sities of  those  who  carry  out  essential 
public  programs,  require  constant  vigi- 
lance and  attention  by  the  Congress  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
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This,  then,  is  essentially  the  back- 
ground for  the  development  of  H.R.  6926. 
When  the  Life  Insurance  Act  was  writ- 
ten in  1954,  it  placed  Government  em- 
ployees substantially  on  a  par  with 
their  fellow  workers  in  private  enter- 
prise with  respect  to  life  insurance  pro- 
tection with  employer  participatio"!^. 
Such  no  longer  is  the  case.  Our  Fed- 
eral employees'  life  insurance  plan  has 
remained  dormant,  in  terms  of  relative 
employee-employer  contributions,  while 
being  far  outstripped  by  employer  sup- 
port and  contributions  to  private  in- 
dustiT  employees'  life  insurance. 

One  of  the  issues  considered  during 
the  public  hearings  was  whether  the 
Congress  should  act  now  or  await  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  panel  that 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President  to 
study  Federal  employees*  fringe  bene- 
fits, including  life  insurance.  No  report 
or  recommendation  can  be  expected  from 
the  panel  until  late  in  the  current  year. 
In  the  meantime,  of  course,  many  em- 
ployees will  pass  away  and,  to  the  extent 
there  is  any  inadequacy  in  their  life  in- 
surance plan,  their  surviving  widows  and 
children  may  suffer  loss. 

Dui-ing  the  couise  of  the  public  hear- 
ings it  was  disclosed  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  Depai-tment  of 
Labor  has  made  two  pertinent  investiga- 
tions of  private  enterprise  health  and  in- 
surance plans,  and  has  published  com- 
prehensive reports  of  the  results.  The 
first,  printed  as  Bulletin  No.  1330  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  is  entitled  "Digest 
of  100  Selected  Health  and  Insurance 
Plans  Under  Collective  Bargaining, 
Winter  1961-62."  The  second,  supple- 
menting the  first  and  printed  as  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  1377.  is  en- 
titled "Digest  of  50  Selected  Health  and 
Insurance  Plans  for  Salaried  Employees, 
Spring  1963." 

I  will  not  burden  the  Record  with  the 
voluminous  statistical  data  contained  in 
these  two  bulletins.  SufHce  it  to  say  that, 
in  my  judgment  and  that  of  our  com- 
mittee, they  constitute  overwhelming  of- 
ficial evidence  that  our  Government  em- 
ployees' life  insurance  program  lags  far 
behind  current  policies  and  practices  in 
eiilightened  private  industry.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  major  firms  sur- 
veyed pay  the  full  cost  of  life  in- 
surance— subject  to  moderate  dollar  lim- 
itations in  some  cases — and  nearly  all 
pay  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  than  does 
the  Federal  Government  for  its  em- 
ployees. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  the  more 
than  ample  evidence  that  major  adjust- 
ments in  the  Federal  pro?;ram  are  needed 
if  it  is  to  have  any  reasonable  compara- 
bility with  private  enterprise,  there  Is 
frankly  no  excuse  for  delaying  action 
until  still  another  group  or  panel  has 
"studied  "  the  situation.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility— indeed,  the  high  obligation — of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine and  enunciate  policies  in  these 
matters,  and  to  maintain  a  standard 
whereunder  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  suffer  in  comparison  to  private 
enterprise. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  6926  will  not,  in  my 
estimation,  quite  bring  our  Federal  em- 
ployees" life  insurance  program  up  to  a 


par  with  the  best — or  even  the  very 
good — plans  in  private  enterprise.  But  it 
will  constitute  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  make  provision  for  im- 
mediate adjustment  by  administrative 
action — without  the  delay  of  seeking  leg- 
islation— at  such  time  as  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  shall  determine  that  an 
increase  in  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion is  necessary  to  maintain  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  program.  It  will  also 
fix  a  realistic  maximum  on  the  amount 
of  life  insurance  that  Federal  employees 
may  carry  under  the  Government  plan — 
commensurate  with  current  salary  lev- 
els— in  lieu  of  the  outdated.  11-year-old 
maximum  written  into  the  law  in  1954 
and  unchanged  since  that  time.  Addi- 
tional insurance  permitted  under  the 
new  maximum  will  be  paid  for  on  the 
same  terms  per  $1,000  of  coverage  as  now 
provided  by  lawi  so  there  will  be  no  drain 
on  the  life  insurance  finances  by  reason 
of  this  adjustment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend 
enactment  of  H.R.  6326  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  mcLion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
6923. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  moticn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

JLTcY  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  U.S. 
DISTRICT  COURTS 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5640 >  to  provide  for  a  jury  com- 
mission for  each  U.S.  district  court,  to 
regulate  its  compensation,  to  prescribe 
its  duties,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  5640 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Jury  commis.^ion  for 
each  United  States  district  court,  to  regu- 
late its  compensation,  to  prescribe  its  du- 
tie?,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
18G4  of  title  28  of  tlie  tJnlted  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 
"s  1864.  JUn-y  commission:  Duties,  compen- 
sation, and  methods  of  selecting 
and  drawing  Jurors 

•■(a)  AproiNTMENT. — A  Jury  commission 
shall  be  established  in  each  judicial  district, 
consisting  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  one 
or  more  Jury  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  district  court.  The  Jury  commissioner 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
good  character  residing  in  the  district  of  ap- 
pointment who,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  same 
political  party  as  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  a 
duly  qualified  deputy  clerk  acting  for  the 
clerk.  If  more  than  one  Jury  commissioner 
is  appointed,  each  may  be  designated  to  serve 
in  one  or  more  of  the  places  where  court  is 
held,  and  the  clerk  and  the  Jury  commis- 
sioner so  designated  shall  constitute  the  jury 
commission  for  that  part  of  the  district.  In 
the  event  that  a  Jury  commissioner  Is  un- 
able for  apy  reason  to  perform  his  duties, 
another  Jury  comml-isioner  may  be  ap- 
pointed, as  provided  herein,  to  act  In  his 
place  until  he  Is  able  to  resume  his  duties. 


"Jury  commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
to  serve  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis 
If  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  Jury  system  requires  Uje 
services  of  a  full-time  Jury  commissioner 
the  court  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
point one  or  more  full-time  jury  commis- 
sioners. 

"(b)  Duties. — In  the  performance  of  all 
Its  duties  the  Jury  commission  shall  act 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  tbe 
chief  Judge  of  tlie  district. 

"The  sources  of  the  names  and  the  meth- 
ods to  be  used  by  the  Jury  commission  in 
selecting  the  names  of  persons  who  may  be 
called  for  grand  or  petit  Jury  service  shall  be 
as  directed  by  the  chief  judge.  The  proce- 
dures employed  by  the  Jury  commission  in 
selecting  the  names  of  qualified  persons  to  be 
placed  In  the  Jury  box,  wheel,  or  similar  de- 
vice, shall  not  systematically  or  deliberately 
exclude  any  group  from  the  Jury  panel  on 
account  of  race,  sex,  political,  or  religious 
affiliations,  or  economic  or  social  status,  in 
determining  whether  persons  are  qualified  as 
jurors  under  section  1861  of  this  title,  the 
jury  commission  shall  xise  questionnaires 
and  such  other  means  as  the  chief  judge  may 
deem  appropriate,  iiicluding  the  administer- 
ing of  oaths. 

"The  names  of  Jurors  shall  be  publicly 
drawn  by  chance  from  a  Jury  box,  wheel,  or 
similar  device,  wliich  contains  the  com- 
mencement of  each  drawing  the  names  of  not 
less  than  three  hundred  qualified  persons  se- 
lected by  tlie  jury  commission  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"The  Jury  commirsion  shell  kerp  records 
of  the  names  of  persons  placed  In  the  Jury 
box,  wheel,  or  simll.ir  device,  the  question- 
naires returned  by  said  persons,  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  are  selected  for  jury  scrv- 
ice,  the  dates  of  service,  and  such  other  ap- 
propriate records  as  the  chief  judge  may  di- 
rect, all  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years.  With  the  approval  of  the  chief  Judge, 
the  Jury  commission  may  designate  deputy 
clerks  and  other  employees  In  the  office  or 
the  clerk  of  the  coiut  to  assist  the  conunis- 
slon  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties  and  to 
perform  under  ILs  direction  such  of  the  dc- 
t.UIcd  duties  of  the  commission  as  In  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  judge  can  be  assigned 
to  them. 

"(c)  CoMPENS.^TioN. — Each  J\iry  commis- 
sioner appointed  on  a  part-time  basis  shall 
bo  compensated  for  his  services  at  the  rate 
of  $10  per  day  for  each  day  In  which  he 
actually  and  necessarily  Is  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties,  to  be  p.ald 
upon  certiacate  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district. 

"Each  Jury  comjils.iioncr  appointed  on  a 
full-time  basis  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be 
fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  at  a  rate  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
corresponds  to  thrt  provided  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  with  compa- 
rable rcEponsibilitlcE. 

'Each  Jury  commissioner  shall  receive  his 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  within 
the  limitations  nrescribed  for  clerks  of  dis- 
trict courts  while  absent  from  bis  designated 
post  of  duty  on  official  business. 

"(d)  Any  of  the  powers  or  duties  con- 
ferred upon  the  chief  judge  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  delegated  by  him  to  aiiothtr 
Judge  of  the  dlj-trlct:  Provided,  however 
That  whcro  part  of  a  dlitrict  by  agreement 
or  order  of  coiut  is  assigned  to  one  particu- 
lar Judge  and  he  customarily  holds  court 
there,  j»s  to  such  part  of  the  district  he  shall 
perform  the  functions  and  fulfill  the  duties 
conferred  upon  Uie  chief  Judge  in  this 
section. 

"(e)  Tills  section  shall  not  apply  to  toe 
District  of  Columbia." 

Skc.  2.  Section  1865  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "and  may  appoint 
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iurv  commissioner  for  each  such  place"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
and  inserting  a  period  after  the  word  "dis- 
trict" in  such  sentence. 

Sec  3  Each  Jury  commissioner  holding  of- 
fice on  the  eflfectlve  date  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  In  office  until  his  successor  is  duly 
appointed  and  qualified.  ^     .     ,  ,     ^ 

SEC  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
aoproprlated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  Into  effect. 

Sec  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  approval 
thereof:  Provided,  however,  Tliat  no  grand 
or  petit  Jury  sworn  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  nor  any  person  called  or  sum- 
moned for  Jury  service,  or  whose  name  is  on 
a  jury  list  or  has  been  placed  in  a  box,  wheel, 
or  similar  device,  prior  to  that  date,  shall 
be  ineligible  to  serve  if  the  procedure  by 
which  the  Jury  or  the  individual  Juror  was 
selected,  called,  summoned,  or  by  which  his 
name  was  listed  or  placed  in  a  box,  wheel,  or 
similar  device,  was  in  compliance  with  the 
law  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such  action. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  at  the 
head  of  chapter  121  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  amending  Items 
1864  and  1865  to  read  as  follows : 
"1864.  Jury  commission;  duties,  compensa- 
tion, and  methods  of  selecting  and 
drawing  jurors." 
'1865.  Apportionment  with'n  district." 

(b)  The  catchline  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tion 1865   of   title   28.  of   the   United   States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"s  1865.  Apportionment   within   district". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Al- 
bert'.   Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  revise  the  exist- 
ing language  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  section  1864.  It  would  improve 
and  strengthen  the  operation  of  jury 
commissions  for  each  judicial  district  of 
the  United  States  and  would  also  impose 
a  greater  responsibility,  I  might  say,  up- 
on the  chief  judge  of  each  district  court 
to  supervise  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  jury  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time,  because  I  know  of  no  questions  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleague  from  South 
Cai-olina  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina 
in  supporting  the  bill  H.R.  5640  concern- 
ing jury  commissions  for  each  U.S.  dis- 
trict court.  This  bill  was  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  is  the  chair- 
man and  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
a  member.  The  bill  was  unanimously 
lecommended  by  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  and  has  as  its  basic 
purpose  the  revision  of  the  existing  lan- 
guage of  section  1864  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  work  of  jury  commissions 
in  each  judicial  district.  The  bill  fur- 
ther expressly  provides  that  the  chief 


judge  of  the  district  shall  direct  and 
supervise  the  jury  commission  in  the 
perfoi-mance  of  its  duties.  The  lan- 
guage proposed  in  the  bill  clearly  defines 
the  duties  of  the  commission  and  further 
pi-ovides  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners and  their  compensation. 

The  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee established  that  in  some  instances 
the  lack  of  supervision  of  those  charged 
with  the  initial  selection  of  persons  to 
be  called  for  jm-y  service  has  resulted 
in  challenges  of  the  juries  ultimately 
selected  for  trial  of  cases  in  the  U.S. 
district  courts.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  jury  system  is  basic  in  our 
system  of  law,  I  feel  that  it  is  self- 
evident  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  improve  and  strengthen  procedures 
associated  with  the  selection  of  persons 
who  ultimately  may  be  called  upon  to 
serve  as  jurors  in  the  trial  of  cases  in 
the  Federal  courts.  I  feel  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  5640  have  been  carefully  drafted 
to  further  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
5640. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
loiles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  EX- 
TENSION AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 
Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  357  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  357 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2986) 
to  extend  and  otherwise  amend  certain  ex- 
piring provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  relating  to  community  health  services, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia  I  Mr.  Smith].  I  now 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  357 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  2986,  a 
bill  to  extend  and  otherwise  amend  cer- 
tain expiring  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  commu- 


nity health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  2986  extends  four  current  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  health 
services. 

It  extends  the  duration  of  the  current 
immunization  program  for  an  additional 
3  years  and  extends  the  coverage  of  the 
program  to  include  assistance  in  im- 
munization programs  against  measles 
and  other  diseases  presenting  a  major 
public  health  problem. 

The  bill  also  extends  for  an  additional 
3  years  the  current  program  under  health 
services  provided  to  domestic  agricul- 
tural migratory  workers. 

The  current  program  authorizing  $50 
million  annually  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  health  services  under  section  314(c) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  year,  and  the 
program  of  special  project  grants  for 
community  health  services  authorizing 
appropriations  up  to  $10  million  annually 
is  also  extended  for  an  additional  year. 
Both  of  these  latter  programs  are  under 
review  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers,  and  the  State  and  terri- 
torial mental  health  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H. 
Res.  357. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 
House  Resolution  357  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2986. 
H.R.  2986  will  extend  the  Community 
Health  Services.  It  is  a  very  fine  bill. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  it  and  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  compelled  to  speak  out  on  a 
matter  of  grave  concern,  not  only  to  the 
citizens  of  the  great  State  of  California 
but  to  all  people  of  this  Republic.  This 
urge  is  prompted  by  a  deep  and  abiding 
love  of  our  Nation  and  a  reminder  that 
30  days  hence,  on  May  30,  Americans  will 
be  memorializing  those  who  so  loved  their 
countiy  that  they  laid  down  their  lives  in 
its  defense. 

How  callous,  how  unfeeling  we  would 
be  if  we  labeled  as  naught  the  sacrifice 
of  these  martyrs  of  freedom.  Yet,  today 
we  are  being  asked — no,  it  is  being  de- 
manded—that we  abandon  our  great 
heritage  as  protectors  of  freedom  and 
allow  the  forces  of  communism  to  engulf 
the  world.  We  are  being  urged  to  follow 
a  course  that  has  been  mapped  by  prac- 
titioners of  deceit  and  treachery. 

I,  for  one,  v^ll  not  be  coerced  by  means 
repugnant  to  our  democratic  processes. 

DIRTY    WAR    OF    IMPERIALIST    AGGRESSION 

During  the  last  several  months,  the 
international  event  which  has  most  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  Communist 
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Party,  U.S.A.,  and  the  Communist-in- 
spired youth  group,  the  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois 
Clubs  of  America,  has  been  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Following  long-established 
practice  of  supporting  Communist  causes 
wherever  they  exist  throughout  the 
world,  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  jus- 
tifies and  supports  with  propaganda  the 
Communist  Vietcong.  At  the  same  time, 
the  party  criticizes  with  vehemence  and 
protests  against  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Deliberately  ignoring  the  real  is.^ucs 
of  Communist  invasion,  Commimist  ter- 
ror, and  Communist  insurgency  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  ac- 
cuses the  United  States  of  engaging  in  a 
"dirty  war  of  imperialist  aggression." 
To  implement  its  steady  and  mounting 
propaganda  attack  against  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  Vietnam,  the 
Communist  Party  gives  its  full  support  to 
all  mass  actions  such  as  protest  demon- 
strations. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  other 
individuals  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  its  front  groups  have 
participated  in  protest  demonstrations 
against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  While 
most  individuals  who  have  taken  part  in 
demonstrations  of  this  type  were  not  di- 
rectly influenced  by  the  Communist  Par- 
ty the  Communists  have  endorsed  and 
supported  any  group  which  organizes 
such  a  demonstration.  This  policy  was 
established  almost  a  year  ago  when  Jack 
Stachel.  member  of  the  party's  national 
committee,  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
united  front  of  Communists,  other  leftist 
groups,  trade  unions,  peace  organiza- 
tions. Negro  organizations,  and  churches 
to  promote  a  campaign  in  opposition  to 
U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

PARTY    DIRECTIVES    AND    DISCUSSIONS 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  development 
of  this  Communist  campaign  against 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

During  March  1964  a  dii'ective  en- 
titled "The  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam Developments"  was  sent  out  from 
the  Communist  Party's  national  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  to  all  its  dis- 
tricts. The  situation  in  southeast  Asia 
was  described  in  this  directive  as  an  even 
greater  threat  to  peace  than  Cuba  or 
Berlin.  Party  members  were  urged  to 
send  telegrams  to  President  Johnson 
protesting  American  "military  aggres- 
sion" in  South  Vietnam,  to  place  adver- 
tisements in  newspapers  throughout  the 
count  IT.  to  organize  protest  meetings 
and  picket  lines,  and  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  non-Communist  groups  in  these 
activities. 

Vietnam  was  the  principal  topic  of  dis- 
cussion at  a  meeting  of  the  top  Commu- 
nist Party  leaders  in  June  1964.  At  this 
meeting  Jack  Stachel  spoke  up  again  and 
warned  against  elements  in  the  United 
States  who  favor  enlarging  the  war, 
argued  that  the  Vietnam  situation  could 
not  be  settled  by  military  force  alone, 
and  stressed  that  Communist  China  must 
be  a  participant  in  any  negotiations. 
Stachel  also  proposed  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.,  take  the  position  that 
what  Is  at  Issue  in  Vietnam  is  not  U.S. 
prevention  of  Communist  domination, 
but  the  right  of  all  nations  in  southeast 
Asia  to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs. 


As  a  further  suggestion  for  the  party's 
campaign  against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam, 
Stachel  relied  on  a  typical  Communist 
tactic  when  he  urged  adoption  of  the 
slogan,  "Bring  the  boys  home." 

The  party  then  called  upon  Margrit 
Pittman  to  prepare  a  discussion  outline 
on  the  topic  "Vietnam  and  Peace."  A 
longtime  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Margrit  Pittman  was  in  the  So- 
viet Union  from  1959  to  1962.  During 
these  years,  her  husband,  John  Pittman, 
was  the  Moscow  correspondent  for  the 
Communist  newspaper.  The  Worker. 
>^  In  her  outline.  Mrs.  Pittman  charac- 
terized the  war  in  South  Vietnam  as  a 
war  of  aggression  by  U.S.  "imperialism" 
designed  to  expand  American  influence 
in  southeast  Asia  and  to  crush  the  Viet- 
namese fight  for  freedom.  The  Viet- 
cong insurgents,  however,  were  said  to 
be  fighting  a  war  of  national  liberation 
whose  goal  is  peace  through  negotiations 
leading  to  the  eventual  reunification  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Pittman 
used  this  outline  to  urge  telegrams,  let- 
ters, resolutions,  meetings,  marches,  and 
other  foiTTis  of  demonstrations  to  de- 
mand U.S.  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 


nam. 

CAMP.MCN    MOVES   INTO    HIGH    GEAR 

The  incident  which  moved  the  Com- 
munist campaign  into  high  pear  was  the 
action  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  In  early 
August  1964.  The  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  quickly  came  to  the  support  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  and 
characteristically  criticized  U.S.  foreign 
policy  when  American  aircraft  attacked 
selected  targets  in  North  Vietnam  fol- 
lowing torpedo-boat  attacks  against  our 
destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Speak- 
ing at  a  meeting  of  the  party's  Southern 
California  district.  District  Chalnnan 
Dorothy  Healey  called  this  retaliatory 
action  against  North  Vietnam  "dirty  ag- 
gression" and  suggested  that  50.000  let- 
ters be  sent  to  President  Johnson  to  pro- 
test the  U.S.  air  attack  on  North  Viet- 
nam. 

As  Mrs.  Healey  was  speaking  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  party's  national  headquarters 
was  issuing  a  press  release  which  con- 
demned the  retaliatory  strike  against 
North  Vietnam  and  charged  that  U.S.  war 
planes  had  brought  death  to  innocent 
people.  The  party  claimed  that  the  air 
raid  on  North  Vietnam  was  an  expansion 
of  the  war  in  the  direction  of  the  policy 
of  brinkmanship  demanded  by  Bari-y 
Goldwater.  The  press  release  exhorted 
everyone  in  the  United  States  "to  speak 
out  for  peace"  through  petitions,  letters, 
and  telegrams  to  be  sent  to  President 
Johnson,  Senators,  and  Congressmen. 
The.se  messages  were  to  urge  negotiation 
and  the  settlement  of  all  issues  in  Viet- 
nam through  the  existing  machinery  of 
the  14-power  Geneva  Conference  and  the 
United  Nations. 

BRINGING     PRESStrP.E     TO     BEAR 

In  a  letter  dated  August  19.  1964,  ad- 
dressed to  all  Communist  Party  districts, 
the  party's  national  organization  depart- 
ment stated  that  it  was  obvious  that  the 
danger  of  expanding  the  war  in  south- 
east A.sia  remained  high  and  that  this 
and  similar  foreign  policy  Issues  would 
be  prominent  In  the  1964  presidential 


election  campaign.  Party  members  were 
urged,  because  of  tlie  role  of  US.  iin- 
perialism  in  southeast  Asia,  to  use  even 
greater  initiative  to  stimulate  pressure 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  and  the  con- 
vening of  a  14-nation  conference  con- 
cerning Vietnam. 

At  a  meeting  of  top  party  officials  in 
November  1964  Arnold  Johnson,  the 
party's  public  relations  director,  reported 
to  his  comrades  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. Johnson  urged  that  the  party  uti- 
lize the  many  organizations  and  "group- 
ings" which,  he  claimed,  were  bringing 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  Government  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Johnson  also  suggested  that  the  party 
prepare,  by  the  end  of  November,  a  de- 
finitive document  on  Vietnam  and  dis- 
tribute 50,000  copies  of  this  document. 
Such  a  document  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  party's  districts  with 
instructions  that  it  be  given  wide  circula- 
tion. 

Johnson  further  proposed  that  the 
party  strive  to  organize  a  conference  to 
be  held  in  Washington.  D.C.,  which 
would  represent  the  totality  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  on  Vietnam  and  would  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  a  change  in  U.S. 
pohcy  in  Vietnam. 

During  another  meeting  of  leading 
functionaries  of  the  Communist  Party, 
held  in  late  November  1964,  Johnson 
again  stressed  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  to  fight 
against  extension  of  the  wai"  in  Viet- 
nam. He  recommended  that  a  memo- 
randum on  the  party's  position  be  sent 
to  all  of  its  districts.  The  key  point  in 
the  memorandum  would  be  the  demand 
for  peace  and  an  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Johnson  also  suggested  a  petition 
and  postcard  campaign  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Following  through  on  Johnson's  pro- 
posals, the  party's  national  organiza- 
tion department  sent  an  avalanche  of  in- 
structions to  party  districts  pertaining 
to  activities  designed  to  achieve  Commu- 
nist objectives  in  South  Vietnam.  Party 
districts  were  told  in  late  November  that 
a  demand  for  peace  was  a  key  point  in 
the  election  mandate  given  to  President 
Johnson  and  that  any  implementation 
of  that  demand  called  for  an  end  to  tlie 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

PEACE   ON    EARTH 

The  party's  district  leaders  were  in- 
structed in  late  November  to  organize 
activities  in  the  trade  union  movement, 
in  youth  organizations,  and  in  religious 
organizations  until  peace  was  achieved. 
Tlie  party  directive  pointed  out  that  this 
was  the  time  of  year  v.hen  church  and 
other  organizations  talked  about  peace 
on  earth,  but  the  "key  test"  would  be 
what  they  said  about  peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  directive  issued  in  December 
the  national  organization  department 
warned  party  districts  that  every  passing 
event  made  it  more  urgent  that  all  sec- 
tions of  the  population  speak  out  "to  end 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam."  All  districts 
were  urged  to  make  special  efforts  for 
mass  activities  and  expressions  of  peace 
during  the  weekend  of  December  19  and 
20,  1964.  This  directive  also  called  at- 
tention to  an  enclosed  leaflet  which 
urged  the  reader  to  "join  in  an  appeal  to 
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the  conscience  of  America  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam." 

AIB    STRIKES   CONDEMNED 

Following  precedent  set  during  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  confrontation  last  Au- 
gust, the  Communist  I'arty  was  quick  to 
give  verbal  support  to  North  Vietnam 
and  to  condemn  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
after  a  retaliatory  air  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnp.mese  military  targets  on 
February  7,  1965.  These  air  strikes  fol- 
lowed Vietcong  attacks  against  U.S.  bases 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Within  minutes  after  the  air  attacks 
v.cre  announced,  the  party's  general 
secretary.  Gus  Hall,  v.ho  refers  to  him- 
self as  the  leading  spokesman  for  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
was  ready  with  another  press  release. 
Kail  termed  the  American  air  strike  as 
"the  gravest  threat  to  world  peace  since 
the  Cuban  crisis"  of  19G2.  In  his  state- 
ment. Hall  bitterly  condemned  the  air 
strike  as  "an  act  of  brutal  aggression 
which  horrifies  the  world."  Nothing  was 
said,  of  course,  about  the  Vietcong 
laorlar  attacks. 

Hall  did  repeat  the  by  now  familiar 
e.xhortation  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  demand  that  tliis  country  with- 
draw all  its  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
He  went  on  to  say:  "A  policy  to  escalate 
the  war  can  only  lead  to  disaster.  It  will 
intimidate  no  one.  It  will  bring  an  even 
more  humiliating  defeat  or  a  world  nu- 
clear war.  The  American  people  must 
speak  out  loud  and  clear." 

All  the  familiar  Communist  tactics 
were  again  broui;ht  into  play,  such  as  a 
telegram  campaign  launched  immedi- 
ately by  the  Communist  Party  in  an  effort 
to  pressure  the  White  House.  On  the 
night  of  February  7,  1965,  for  example,  a 
party  conference  was  being  held  in  Chi- 
cago. The  proceedings  were  interrupted 
and  blank  telegram  forms  were  distrib- 
uted. Each  of  the  assembled  comrades 
was  instructed  to  write  and  sign  an  in- 
dividual telegram  to  President  Johnson 
condemning  the  air  strike.  These  tele- 
grams v.ere  then  sent  to  the  White  House. 
__  In  a  February  9,  1965,  memorandum 
to  all  districts  from  the  national  orga- 
nization department,  it  was  stated  that 
the  major  point  on  the  agenda  for  all  the 
American  people  was-  obviously  to  bring 
a  halt  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
to  demand  an  end  to  all  actioiis  of 
aggression  against  North  Vietnam,  to 
in.sist  that  all  military  personnel  and 
forces  of  the  United  States  be  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  to  insure  that 
the  Vietnamese  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  determine  their  own  destiny  and  to 
exercise  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. This  memorandum  then  claimed 
that  thousands  of  telegrams  were  being 
sent  to  the  President  in  protest  against 
his  authorization  of  the  "brazen  act  of 
aggression"  against  North  Vietnam. 

At  a  meeting  of  party  officials  in  mid- 
February  1965  Robert  Thompson,  or- 
ganizer of  the  party's  New  York  district, 
stated  that  attempts  should  be  made  to 
pet  trade-union  spokesmen  to  speak  out 
publicly  against  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  Secretariat  Member  Gilbert  Green 
said  the  situation  in  Vietnam  had  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Chinese  Communists 
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were  not  warmongers,  because  they  had 
acted  responsibly  under  great  provoca- 
tion. Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  National 
Labor  Secretary  Carl  Winter  claimed 
that  there  was  mass  pressure  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  Px'esident  Johnson  rec- 
ognized this.  In  Winter's  opinion,  the 
"unique  contribution"  made  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  1964  presidential 
election  campaign  was  the  conclusion 
that  the  people  should  never  put  their 
ti-ust  in  President  Johnson  but  should 
exert  continuous  pressure  to  obtain  their 
goals. 

COMMUNIST    SPEAKERS    ON    COLLEGE    CAMPUSES 

Tlie  devious  hand  of  the  Communists 
appeared  on  the  turbulent  campus  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  which  has  been  disrupted  almost 
constantly  with  "student  demonstra- 
tions" during  the  current  school  year. 
On  February  8.  1965,  there  was  a  rally  of 
approximately  1,300  students  at  this 
campus  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
v.liat  was  described  as  U.S.  intervention 
in  Vietnam.  Communist  Party  National 
Committeeman  Herbert  Aptheker,  ap- 
pearing as  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Marxist  Studies,  a  Communist  front,  was 
one  of  the  speakers. 

Aptheker  asserted  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  engaged  in  a  classic  im- 
perialistic war  in  South  Vietnam.  He 
described  the  February  7.  1965,  Amer- 
ican bombing  mission  into  North  Viet- 
nam as  "not  retaliatory,  but  aggressive 
and  barbarous."  The  Vietcong  was  char- 
acterized by  Aptheker  as  a  national 
liberation  movement  front  embraced  by 
the  people  of  Vietnam.  Nothing  else 
could  explain,  Aptheker  concluded,  the 
success  of  the  Vietcong  against  the 
greatest  military  power  in  the  world. 

In  recent  months,  Aptheker  and  other 
Communist  spokesmen  have  appeared  at 
a  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  where  they  have 
bitterly  attacked  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. They  have  indicted  the  United 
States  as  an  aggressor  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations.  They 
contend  that  President  Johnson  could 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  advocacy  of 
peace  if  he  would  seek,  through  negotia- 
tion, a  peaceful  solution  to  the  situation 
in  Vietnam.  To  them,  of  course,  a  peace- 
ful solution  would  mean  U.S.  withdrawal. 

The  appearance  of  Communist  speak- 
ers on  college  campuses  is  part  of  the 
Commiuiist  Party's  program  to  propa- 
gandize young  students  under  the  guise 
of  academic  freedom.  Since  1961,  Com- 
munist Party  luminaries  have  made  an 
average  of  50  campus  appearances  a  year. 

WAR  ISOLATING  UNITED  STATES 

Gus  Hall  held  a  press  conference  at 
the  party's  national  headquarters  on 
Februaiy  25,  1965,  as  a  result  of  the  new 
indictment  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A..  for  violation  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  Hall  termed  the  in- 
dictment an  attempt  to  create  hysteria 
and  a  national  emergency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  silencing  all  opposition  to  the 
conduct  of  an  unpopular,  undeclared, 
and,  therefore,  unconstitutional  and  un- 
just war  of  aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 
Continuing.  Hall  said  that  the  policies  of 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  were  iso- 


lating the  United  States  from  all  those 
who  were  for  peace,  and  this  "political 
prosecution"  of  the  Communist  Party 
further  isolated  the  United  States  from 
all  those  who  were  for  democracy. 

Communist  Party  leaders  and  rank- 
and-file  members  have  participated  in 
demonstrations  and  other  activities  de- 
signed to  carry  out  party  directives.  A 
recent  and  striking  example  of  Commu- 
nist participation  in  a  demonstration 
was  the  April  17  march  on  Washington 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  A  Commu- 
nist Party  directive,  which  was  sent  to 
all  Communist  Party  districts  in  March 
1965,  described  the  contemplated  march 
as  the  "biggest  single  action  calling  for 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

On  March  30,  1965.  Herbert  Aptheker 
spoke  to  some  200  persons  in  New  York 
City  and  attacked  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. He  stated  that  this  counti-y  was 
using  Vietnam  as  a  testing  ground  for 
new  weapons,  was  exploiting  the  people 
and  resources  of  Vietnam,  and  was  con- 
tinuing the  w-ar  for  its  imperialist  de- 
signs. He  urged  those  in  tliis  audience  to 
write  letters  to  their  Senators  and  to 
President  Johnson  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  their  indignation  over  U.S. 
policy  and  asking  for  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  Aptheker  said  that  he 
would  participate  in  the  April  17  march 
on  Washington  and  urged  young  people 
in  his  audience  to  do  likewise. 

Aptheker  spoke  again  at  a  "teach-in" 
whicli  was  held  at  City  College  of  New 
York  on  April  13  and  14.  Before  a  crowd 
which  varied  from  400  to  600  Aptheker 
severely  criticized  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam. 

STUDENT    MARCH     ON     WASHINGTON 

The  planned  student  march  on  Wash- 
ington was  held  on  April  17.  1965.  It  was 
the  largest  single  demonstration  held  to 
date  to  protest  U.S.  action  in  Vietnam. 
Some  15,000  persons  participated  in  the 
demonstration.  While  the  march  was 
not  Communist  initiated,  dominated,  or 
controlled.  Communist  Party  members 
from  throughout  the  Nation  participated 
in  this  demonstration.  Among  the  lead- 
ing Communist  participants  were  Arnold 
Johnson,  Michael  Zagarell,  and  George 
Meyers.  Johnson  is  the  party's  public 
relations  director;  Zagarell  is  the  party's 
national  youth  director;  and  Meyers  is 
in  charge  of  the  party's  southern  region. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Du  Bois  Clubs  who 
participated  in  the  march  were  repre- 
sentatives of  such  Communist  splinter 
groups  as  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 
Yotmg  Socialist  Alliance,  Workers  World 
Party,  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism. 
Progressive  Labor  Movement,  and  May  2 
Movement. 

The  greatest  number  of  individuals 
with  subversive  backgrounds  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  march  came  from  New- 
York  City,  including  78  individuals  who 
were  identified  as  Communist  Party 
members  or  sympatliizers.  There  were 
also  participants  with  subversive  back- 
grounds from  such  other  major  cities  as 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo.  Cleveland, 
Seattle,  and  Washington.  DC. 

A  special  edition  of  "The  Worker,''  an 
east  coast  Commimist  newspaper,  and 
copies  of  "The  Militant"  and  the  "Young 
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Socialist."'  publications  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  and  its  youth  afiBliate, 
Young  Socialist  Alliance,  were  distrib- 
uted during  the  march. 

Major  demonstrations  in  support  of 
the  march  took  place  in  Chicago,  San 
Piancisco.  and  Los  Angeles.  Communist 
Party  r^pnbers  and  other  individuals 
V.  ith  subWrsive  backgrounds  participated 
in  each  of  these  demonstrations.  The 
largest  demonstration  took  place  in  San 
Francisco  where  2.000  gathered  at  the 
Federal  Building  and  heard  speeches 
delivered  by  representatives  of  such 
Communist  splinter  groups  as  the  Social- 
ist Workers  Party.  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance. Progressive  Labor  Movement,  and 
May  2  Movement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Communist  Party's 
National  Committee  held  in  late  April 
1965.  Michael  Zagarell  claimed  that  the 
Communist  Party  played  a  decisive  vble 
in  the  April  17.  1965.  march  on  Washing- 
ton, even  though  it  was  not  there  in 
name.  In  this  regard  Arnold  Johnson 
praised  the  march  and  said  that  party 
people  from  all  over  the  country  were  in 
Washington  for  the  mr.rch.  Credit  is 
due.  Johnson  added,  to  the  stimulus  giv- 
en to  the  march  by  the  Du  Bois  Clubs. 

DU    BOIS    CLVBS    ACTIVE    IN    PROTESTS 

Participation  m  a  protest  against 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  was  not 
a  new  experience  for  members  of  the 
Du  Bois  Clubs.  In  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance, members  were  involved  in  dem- 
onstrations protesting  American  action 
in  Vietnam  on  two  occasions  in  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  Du  Bois  Club  members 
were  among  some  300  individuals  in- 
volved in  a  similar  protest  in  Los  An- 
geles on  February  13,  1965.  On  Febru- 
ary 27.  1965.  members  demonstrated  in 
Newark.  N.J.,  against  American  ac- 
tivities in  .Vietnam.  Richard  Healey. 
the  son  of  Dorothy  Healey.  chairman  of 
the  Communist  Party's  Southern  Cali- 
fornia district,  led  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A..  and  Du  Bois  Club  members  in  a 
picket  line  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  on 
February  27.  1965.  opposing  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

By  its  participation  in  the.se  demon- 
strations, the  Du  Bois  Clubs  is  following 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  line  on 
Vietnam  just  as  it  has  paralleled  Com- 
munist policy  since  its  founding  in  June 
1964.  Nevertheless,  the  national  office  of 
the  Du  Bois  Clubs  sent  to  all  its  chapters 
in  March  1964  an  "Emergency  Memo  on 
Vietnam  Crisis."  In  this  memoran- 
dum, the  opinion  was  expressed  that  it 
was  now  possible  to  mobilize  massive  sup- 
port for  a  movement  to  bring  peace  to 
Vietnam.  It  was  further  stated  that  the 
Du  Bois  Clubs  was  circulating  in  colleges 
and  universities  a  petition  of  refusal  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  against  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  The  memorandum 
called  upon  all  chapters,  members,  and 
friends  of  the  Du  Bois  Clubs  to  join  witn 
all  groups  and  individuals  in  a  "stcpped- 
up  campaign  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  ' 

UNITED  FRONT  APPRO.^CH 

At  a  meeting  of  the  national  commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  in  April 
1965  Gus  Hall  characterized  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  as  a  war  of  U.S.  impe- 
rialist   aggression    and    compared    tne 


present  action  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  Vietnam  to  fascism  in  Nazi 
Germany.  He  claimed  that  people 
throughout  the  world  are  protesting  U.S. 
aggression  and  calling  this  country  an 
outlaw.  Continuing  this  condemnation 
of  his  native  country.  Hall  maintained 
that  U.S.  imperialism  is  the  principal 
obstacle  to  peace  in  the  world  today  and 
that  this  country  is  the  only  power  wliich 
has  not  abandoned  war  as  an  instrument 
of  diplomacy. 

Hall  instructed  that  each  party  dis- 
trict should  make  a  suivey  of  the  peo- 
ple's political  action  groups  hi  its  teiri- 
tory.  should  not  be  afraid  of  becoming 
involved  in  united  front  activities,  but 
should  work  with  any  force  willing  to  ac- 
cept Commvmist  assistance.  Hall  also 
stated  that  a  victory  over  present  U.S. 
policies  in  Vietnam  would  be  a  victory 
for  coexistence.  In  conclusion,  Hall 
claimed  that  officials  and  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  have  taken  part 
in  the  leadership,  planning,  and  initia- 
tion of  recent  mass  actions  in  the  United 
States. 

Demonstrations,  telegrams,  and  Ict- 
terwriting  campaigns  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  described  can  be  ex- 
I-ccted  for  as  long  as  our  Nation  remains 
tlie  principal  deterrent  to  Communist 
designs  to  conquer  the  world.  While  the 
Communists  may  not  be  the  instigators 
of  a  particular  action  of  this  type,  it  can 
be  expected  that  they  will  make  every 
effort  to  exploit  any  activity  initiated  by 
non-Communists  which  can  be  used  to 
further  Communist  objectives. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agiecJ  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
EXTENSION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2986"  to  extond  and 
otherwise  amend  certain  expiring  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
relating  to  community  health  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2986  with  Mr. 
Philbin  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  conse.it,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Harris  I.  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Spkinger  1 ,  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 
The  Chair  recognize^  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  am 
pleased  to  present  to  the  House  this  af- 
ternoon this  most  important  legislative 
proposal,  H.R.  2986.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  unanimously. 
It  is  a  very  necessary  legislative  pro- 
gram, one  of  great  interest  and  great 
importance.  It  woufd  extend  four  pres- 
ent legislative  authftrizations  for  com- 
mup.ity  health  services  under  the  Public 
Health  Service.  First,  the  community 
immunization  program  enacted  3  years 
ago  would  be  extended  for  an  additional 
3  years  at  the  current  authorization  ap- 
propriation level  of  $11  million  a  year. 
The  present  program,  which  is  limited  to 
immunization  against  polio,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus  would  be 
broadened  to  include  immunization  also 
against  niea.sles,  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  add  these 
programs  again.st  other  diseases  of  a 
serious  nature,  if  the  vaccines  against 
svich  diseases  become  available  during 
the  next  few  years. 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  present  law  relating  to 
inigratoiy  workers'  health  service  pro- 
P;rams,  which  was  also  enacted  3  years 
ago.  This  pro"ram  is  extended  for  an 
additional  3  years  at  the  present  S3  mil- 
lion a  year  appropriation  authorization. 
Thirdly,  the  5-year  authorization  for 
grants  to  States  to  establish  and  main- 
tain adequate  community  health  services 
and  for  the  support  of  a  training  pro- 
gram in  schools  of  public  health  would 
be  extended  for  an  additional  year 
through  June  30,  1967. 

The  $50  million  annual  appropriation 
presently  authorized  for  this  program 
would  not  be  changed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  program  of 
special  projects  for  community  health 
services  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Community  Health  Sci-vices  and  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1961  would  be  extended  for 
an  additional  year  with  no  change  in  the 
$10  million  annual  appropriation  au- 
thorization. 

Let  me  explain  these  various  programs 
in  more  detail. 

First,  tlie  immunization  pro^iram  in 
section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  the  current 
vaccination  programs.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Vaccination  Assistance  Act 
of  1962  significant  progress  has  been 
made.  During  the  period  of  1962  to  1964 
the  number  of  poliomyelitis  cases  in  the 
United  States  was  reduced  from  910  to 
121 .  Diphtheria  is  down  from  444  to  304. 
Tetanus  is  down  from  322  to  271.  In 
1D62  only  one-third  of  the  children  un- 
der 5  years  of  age  were  adequately  im- 
munized against  polio.  As  of  September 
1964  two- thirds  of  all  cliildren  under  the 
age  of  5  were  protected. 

Millions  of  people,  adults  and  children 
alike,  have  been  immunized  during  this 
2-year  period. 

Although  substantial  progress  has  been 
made,  the  total  impact  of  the  vaccina- 
tion program  has  not  been  realized.  Ex- 
tension of  the  program  will  provide  time 
and  funds  to  assure  that  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  particularly  the  children,  are 
fully  protected  against  these  four  serious 
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communicable  diseases— polio,  diphthe- 
nT  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus. 

A  primary  aim  of  H.R.  2980.  however, 
ic  to  launch  a  nationwide  immunization 
nro?ram  against  measles.    This  common 
ShSd  disease   is   one  of   the  most 
SfeSs  and   serious  of  the  diseases 
Sich  attack  children.    Each  year  ap- 
nSmatcly  4  million  cases  of  measles 
Sr^nUie  United  States,  causing  about 
?no  d-.ths  and  leading  to  serious  com- 
plications such  as  measles,  encephalitis, 
Se-Siia.     and     hearing     disorders 
Kern  medical  research  has  provided 
Jaccines  which  can  prevent  the  disease 
and  yet  measles  continues  to  take  its  toll 
among  the  children  of  our  Nation.    Un- 
der the  authority  provided  in  tnis  bill. 
States  and  communities  will  be  assisted 
in  the  conduct  of   comprehensive  im- 
munization  programs.    Tliis   will  be   a 
major  effort  against  measles  and  at  the 
same  tiir.e  the  work  that  still  needs  to 
be  dono  against  polio,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  tet-nus  will  be  continued. 

KIGBATOEY  WORKERS  HEALTH  SERVICES  PUOCRAM 

Section  3  of  the  bill  extends  for  3  years 
the  current  program  of  project  grants 
for  domestic  agricultural  migratoi-y 
workers. 

Tlie  need  for  funds  to  help  support 
health  services  for  more  than  1  million 
farm  migrants— including  workers  and 
fpmilics— was  well  documented  when  the 
ori-inal  authorizing  legislation  was  pend- 
ing before  Congress  in  1962.  The  peo- 
ple are  poor  and  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase the  medical  care  Uiey  need.  Yet 
they  fail  to  qualify  as  lesal  residents  in 
their  tcmporai-y  work  communities  and 
are  thus  excluded  from  community  serv- 
ices for  other  indigent  persons.  Many 
communities  which  need  their  labor  for 
brief  periods  are  small  and  isolated. 
Some  have  meager  health  resources  even 
to  serve  local  residents.  These  resources 
are  severely  overtaxed  by  a  periodic  in- 
flux of  migrants. 

Congress  established  the  current  mi- 
grant health  project  grant  program  m 
19G2.  The  program  has  demonstrated 
its  possibilities  for  helping  migrants  to 
obtain  needed  health  care.  About  40- 
percent  of  the  total  budgeted  costs  of 
the  63  projects  in  32  States  assisted  by 
migrant  health  grants  has  come  from 
other  than  grant  sources. 

Through  grant-assisted  projects,  night 
clinics  provide  needed  care  for  all  fam- 
ily workers  in  or  near  large  labor  camps 
and  nurses  make  regular  camp  visits. 
Sanitarians  work  with  growers  and  with 
migrants  to  upgrade  labor  camps  and 
health  educators  teach  the  migrants  how 
to  take  better  care  of  themselves  in 
order  to  prevent  illness  and  disability  to 
the  extent  possible. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  is  now 
operating  effectively  and  we  think  war- 
rants continuation. 

In  addition,  many  more  migrant  work- 
ers' work  areas  need  to  develop  projects. 
A  further  need  is  for  the  addition  of 
ho.spital  care  to  the  services  which  can 
bo  supported  by  migrant  health  grants. 
With  the  extension  of  this  legislation, 
project  support  can  be  continued  as  nec- 
essary, hospital  care  can  be  added  to 
project  services  and  new  migrant  work 


areas  can  be  encouraged  to  develop 
health  services  where  they  are  needed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  extension  of  this 
program  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  American 
PubUc  Health  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Offi- 
cers, and  other  interested  groups. 

Many  public  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions have  demonstrated  their  interest 
by  the  active  promotion  and  participa- 
tion in  migrant  health  project  develop- 
ment. .         ^    , 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  truly  a 
cooperative  program  and  it  has  worked 
out  literally  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time   of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Now,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  general  public  health  serv- 
ices, section  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  a 
l-year  extension  of  the  current  program 
under  section  314(c)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Under  tlv.s  progr-^m  the 
Public  Health  Service  makes  grants  on 
a  formula  and  matching  basis  to  the 
States  to  assist  them  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  adequate  State  and  local 
public  health  services. 

The  category  of  diseases  and  conai- 
tions  for  which  grants  are  made  to  all 
the  States  include  general  health  serv- 
ices, dental  health  services,  mental  health 
services,  chronic  illness  and  aging  health 
services  as  well  as  radiological  health 
services. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  fiscal  1965  the  ap- 
propriations totaled  $34,020,000  under 
this  section.  The  administration  this 
year  has  requested  $34,570,000.  which  is 
about  the  current  level.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  programs,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  makes  grants  under 
this  section  to  11  schools  of  public  health 
to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  the  public 
health  training  responsibilities.  There  is 
an  annual  authorization  of  $50  million 
for  all  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
subsection  and  a  $2.5  million  annual  sub- 
ceiling  on  the  grants  to  schools  of  public 
licalth. 

So  Mr.  Chah-man,  this  bill  would  ex- 
tend'this  section  314(c)  for  1  additional 
year  beyond  its  current  June  30. 1966.  ex- 
piration date  with  no  change  in  the  an- 
nual authorization. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  a  thorough  study  to  be  made  of 
the  programs  being  carried  out  under  the 
present  authorization  and  to  develop  leg- 
islative recommendations  as  to  where 
their  effectiveness  may  be  increased. 
These  studies  are  being  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  health  officers 
and  State  mental  health  officers. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  dealing  with  spe- 
cial project  grants  for  community  health 
services  provides  a  1-year  extension  of 
section  316  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  under  which  project  grants  are  made 
for  community  health  services. 

Section  316  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  authorizes  the  Surgeon  General 
to  make  special  project  grants  to  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  for  studies  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  development 
of  new  or  improved  health  services,  par- 
ticularly for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 


Since  the  enactment  of  this  authoriza- 
tion as  part  of  the  Community  Health 
Services  and  FaciUties  Act  of  1961  grants 
have  been  made  to  almost  200  projects  in 
40  States  which  will  result  in  the  devel- 
opment, extension,  and  improvement  of  a 
wide  variety  of  essential  community 
health  servicec  for  the  chronically  ill  and 
aged  outside  the  hospital. 

The  1-year  extension  of  this  program 
beyond  its  current  expiration  date,  with 
no  change  in  the  $10  milhon  annual  ap- 
propriation authorization,  will  permit  an 
evaluation  of  its  effectiveness  to  be  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  study  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  believes 
this  is  a  reasonable  bill  and  an  impor- 
tant one.  Y^e  conducted  hearings  which 
lasted  for  a  period  of  several  days.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare led  off  as  the  first  witness.  V/e  had 
extended  support  for  the  bill  from  vari- 
ous orrranizations,  and  the  committee 
determined  that  the  bill  was  justified 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  similar  bill  which  extends  the  programs 
similarly  to  the  House  bill.  It  increases 
certain  authorizations  of  these  various 
programs.  "We  feel  that,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  this  bill,  we  can  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to 
bring  back  the  best  possible  program  to 
meet  this  need. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. ^     , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  have 
been  coauthor  of  this  important  and 
timely  legislation. 

In  the  year  1955.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reached  a  decision  to  use  its  re- 
sources to  light  diseases  that  knew  no 
State    boundaries    and    the    results    of 
which   called   for  immediate   action   if 
many  thousands  of  American  children 
were  to  be  spared  the  horrors  of  crip- 
pling polio.     Since  that  time  the  fight 
has    gone   on  using   the  combined  re- 
sources and  talents  of  government,  m- 
dustry.    and    the    medical    fraternity. 
There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  struggle  or 
the  results     We  have  seen  polio  elimi- 
nated as  a  threat  to  the  public  health  of 
our  citizens.    Thank  God  for  the  dedica- 
tion and  foresight  of  those  who  brought 
it  about. 

Dm-uig  these  years  the  battle  has  also 
been  waged  against  other  diseases  and  so 
far  as  they  posed  a  continuing  threat  to 
the  very  young  we  have  considered  them 
national  problems.  If  any  one  program 
in  the  field  of  health  can  be  pointed  to 
as  an  unqualified  success  it  is  the  im- 
munization program.  Not  always  can 
v.-e  see  the  results  around  us  day  by  day. 
but  in  this  case  any  parent  can  sense  the 
relief  which  comparative  safety  from 
these  dread  diseases  must  bring. 

This  modest  program  has  been  run- 
ning $11  million  per  year.  If  we  were 
requested  to  renew  this  expenditure  just 
to  continue  present  activities  it  would  be 
worthwhile.  There  is,  however,  great 
promise  at  this  time  for  a  vaccine  to 
stamp  out  measles,  that  childhood  dis- 
ease which  brushes  by  thousands  of 
children  but  singles  out  some  to  suffer 
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lasting  effects,  such  as  mental  retarda- 
tion or  hearing  disorders. 

No  increase  in  funds  is  authorized  in 
the  present  bill.  It  contemplates  rather 
that  the  same  efforts  be  now  transferred 
to  combat  measles.  The  specialists  in 
tins  field  thmk  it  can  be  conquered.  We 
hope  so.    Certainly  we  should  try. 

Other  vaccines  are  still  being  de- 
veloped. At  least  one  more  may  prove 
itself  before  the  end  of  the  3-year  period 
contemplated  for  the  extension  of  this 
effort  by  H.R.  2986.  Should  one  be  ready 
for  general  distribution  this  bill  would 
allow  IT  start  to  be  made  tovvard  general 
immunization  in  the  same  pattern  here- 
tofore used.  It  is  not  contemplated  that 
much  more  thnn  the  measles  will  be 
tackled  during  the  3-year  period,  but  it 
would  be  unwise  to  hold  back  favorable 
po-s&ibilities  in  so  vital  an  area. 

I  recommend  that  the  immunization 
proeram  be  continued  as  set  forth  in  H.R. 
2986. 

A  second  program  outlined  in  this  bill 
is  also  a  continuation  of  a  present  effort. 
Federal  assistance  for  migratory  work- 
ers is  somewhat  more  controversial 
surely  than  national  immunization  from 
dreaded  diseases.  When  the  matter  is 
carefully  examined,  however,  in  the  litiht 
of  the  problem  and  the  very  modest  part 
the.  Federal  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
take,  it  appears  on  balance  that  it  should 
be  continued  at  its  present  level.  Al- 
though the  agency  concerned  suggests 
first  that  no  ceiling  be  placed  on  this  au- 
thorization, it  has  been  the  practice  of 
this  body  to  make  the  necessary  deter- 
mination to  set  the  spending  level  be- 
forehand. Once  it  became  clear  that 
this  was  intended  a  figure  far  above 
present  expenditures  was  suggested. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  body  did  report 
out  a  bill  on  the  same  subject  providing 
for  increases.  It  was  the  detennination 
of  your  committee  that  the  level  of  pres- 
ent expenditures,  $3  million  per  year, 
should  be  maintained. 

That  migratoiy  workers  bring  new  and 
unusual  problems  to  a  community  can- 
not be  denied.  Tliose  responsible  for  the 
very  rudiments  of  public  health  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  community  from 
diseases  imported  with  such  labor  find 
themselves  completely  swamped.  Hospi- 
tal care  for  some  of  these  laborers  will 
be  necessary  and  the  handling  of  such 
expense  within  the  existing  institutions 
becomes  very  complicated.  As  much  as 
anything  else  such  a  city  or  county  needs 
more  trained  manp>ower  to  cope  with  this 
temporary  situation. 

Management  can  and  must  do  much 
more  to  accept  the  burden  of  providing 
adequate  health  care.  Partly  because  of 
this  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
made  any  move  to  accept  the  whole 
problem  as  its  own.  This  is  right.  But 
we  must  and  do  recognize  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  migratory  worker  is  not 
solved  by  pointing  a  finger  at  anyone 
and  saying.  "Take  over,  the  responsibil- 
ity is  all  yours."  This  modest  govern- 
ment-to-government assistance  takes  the 
correct  approach  and  merits  being  con- 
tinued at  this  time. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether 
or  not  the  assistance  provided  In  this 
part  of  H.R.  2986  is  not  duplicated  in 


other  programs  underway  or  about  to  be 
started.  As  far  as  the  legislation  now  in 
being  and  the  actions  said  to  be  contem- 
plated by  the  executive  thereunder  we 
do  not  find  duplication. 

For  nearly  10  years  now  Congress  has 
been  authorizin.g  and  appropriating 
money  to  assist  States  and  other  local 
entities  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  public  health  services.  Some 
areas  such  as  mental  health  and  chronic 
illness  come  to  deserve  more  attention 
and  we  have  added  these  to  the  categories 
for  which  grants  may  be  given.  In  1961 
the  overall  authorization  was  raised  fi'om 
S30  million  per  year  to  $50  million  per 
year.  The  actual  expenditures  have  been 
running  about  $35  million  per  year. 

This  money  is  parceled  out  on  a  for- 
mula basis  to  all  the  States  and  used 
mainly  to  finance  adequate  manpower 
for  the  health  departments  across  the 
Nation. 

At  present  a  study  is  underway  to 
analyze  this  whole  program  and  for  this 
reason  only  a  1-year  extension  is 
suggested. 

AI.S0  under  study  and  also  to  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year  only  is  the  remaining 
program  included  in  the  bill — special 
grants.  During  the  last  3  years  we  have 
provided  funds  for  demonstration  and 
experimental  projects  which  might  show 
the  way  to  better  health  care  and  the 
better  methods  of  treatment  for  various 
diseases  of  the  chronically  ill.  Obviously 
the  main  purpose  of  this  experimenting  is 
to  find  ways  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
problems  caused  by  the  number  of  aging 
citizens  among  us.  Much  of  value  will 
be  learned.  Two  examples  of  projects 
now  underway  should  show  you  better 
what  is  being  done. 

One  project  in  Ohio  will  try  to  deter- 
mine whether  home  care  for  the  chroni- 
cally ill  and  aged  through  homemaker 
services  will  prevent  unnecessary  hospi- 
talization for  the  group,  and  whether  the 
homemaker  can  provide  basic  services:  or 
whether  she  must  be  further  assisted  by 
outside  services  such  as  meals-on-wheels, 
volunteers,  or  other  community  services. 

Another  project  in  Michigan  will  estab- 
lish a  training  program  in  home  care  as 
a  joint  effort  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  arid  the  Visiting  Nurses  Associa- 
tion of  Detroit.  There  will  be  4-day  in- 
stitutes in  each  of  3  years.  Materials 
developed  will  be  incorporated  into  a 
training  manual  for  use  by  communities. 

I  recommend  the  extension  of  this 
program  and  the  others  included  in  H.R. 
2986. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Keith  1. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  general  support  for  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  Extension 
Amendments  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering. This  measure  is  necessary  in 
order  that  there  will  be  a  continuation 
of  certain  important  programs  carried 
on  under  parts  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

Other  speakers  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  individual  sections  of  that 
act  which  will  now  be  extended  under 
this  legislation.  I  agree  with  my  chair- 
man, who  has  given  his  support  to  these 


extensions  and  asked  the  House  for  its 
approval  of  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, however,  that  the  other  body 
has  considered  this  legislation  and  has 
passed  an  amended  version.  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  a  moment  in  support  of 
one  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  12  schools 
of  public  health  in  the  United  States. 
They  perf 01  m  a  very  valuable  service  for 
this  country  and  arc  a  principal  source 
of  professional  public  health  personnel 
tor  local,  Slate,  and  Federal  Government 
agencies. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
chairman  ol  our  committee,  my  colleague 
Irom  Arkansas,  outlined  the  great  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  reducing  the 
numbers  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  and 
other  contagious  diseases  by  our  immu- 
ni7ation  program,  that  this  program  is 
implemented  by,  in  most  cases,  graduates 
of  the  schools  of  public  health.  Unless 
we  have  strong  and  competent  schools 
of  public  health  we  will  not  have  the 
personnel  to  administer  this  program  in 
all  of  its  aspects. 

The  formula  grants  which  are  made 
under  section  314<c"  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  now  amount  to  $2.5  million. 
and  are  used  to  assist  these  schools  in 
providing  vital  public  health  training. 
T)ie  schools  are  reimbursed  in  part  for 
teaching  costs. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  the 
Graduate  Public  Health  Training 
Amendments  of  1964,  which  more  than 
doubles  the  amount  of  Federal  support 
to  individuals  for  public  health  training. 
This  will  lesult  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  professional  public  health 
students;  therefore,  additional  support 
for  the  schools  is  also  needed  if  they  are 
to  maintain  the  high  level  of  training 
that  is  now  offered. 

In  addition,  in  the  very  near  future, 
two  new  schools  of  public  health  will  be 
established.  This  will  further  dilute  the 
amount  that  each  school  will  receive  for 
support  of  the  training  it  provides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  body  has 
raised  the  amount  of  formula  grants 
to  these  schools  from  $2.5  to  $5  million 
with  no  increase  in  the  total  $50  million 
authorization  in  the  bill.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  we  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  concur  that  this  amount  is 
needed  in  order  that  the  important  role 
performed  by  these  schools  be  continued. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  wait  another  year  be- 
fore granting  these  increased  funds. 

The  formula  grants  tb  the  States  will 
undergo  a  complete  review  in  the  next 
year.  However,  the  grants  to  these 
schools  of  public  health  are  not  to  be 
included  in  this  review.  Their  needs  are 
separate  from  the  needs  of  the  State 
agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  no\/  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  2986  to  increase  the 
amount  going  to  these  schools.  However. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider accepting  in  conference  S.  510. 
which  incorporates  this  and  other  minor 
amendments.  I  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  does  not  change  or  increase 
the  overall  $50  million  ceiling  in  the 
whole  bill.  It  merely  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  this  particular  item. 
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■^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  when  the  House 
Members  go  to  confez"ence  with  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  will  concur  in  the  Senate 
version  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
assisting  our  public  health  schools. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  PickleI. 

Mr.  PICr^LE.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
year  at  this  time,  many  thousands  of 
migratory  workers  begin  moving  north- 
ward from  the  border  areas  of  Texas. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  one  million 
such  pcrson.s — including  workers  and 
family  dependents— move  during  each 
crop  season  in  response  to  seasonal  farm 
labor  demand. 

These  migrants  live  and  work  for  brief 
periods  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation  be- 
fore returning  in  the  fall  to  areas  of  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Their  health 
needs  arc  quite  acute  because  of  low  in- 
come, lack  of  education,  and  their  un- 
fortunate isolation  from  communities 
and  their  health  services.  Their  annual 
earnin;4s,  I  am  advised,  average  less  than 
$1,000  per  worker. 

We  in  Texas  are  proud  of  the  good 
work  being  done  to  provide  much -needed 
health  services  to  our  migratory  work- 
ers. As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congrc.'^s  in  1962  first  enacted  legislation 
providing  grants  for  family  health  serv- 
ice clinics  and  other  health  services  to 
migratory  agricultural  workers. 

This  program  expires  on  June  30,  this 
year,  unless  extended  as  proposes  by  this 
measure  now  before  us.  I  urge  the  House 
to  give  its  full  support  to  H.R.  2986  not 
only  because  of  the  migratory  workers 
provision,  but  to  maintain  the  effective 
immimization  program  which  is  rapidly 
reducing  our  rate  of  communicable  dis- 
ea.s-s  throughout  the  Nation,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  many  special  project  gi-ants  to 
the  States  for  general  and  community 
hc.'Ith  scrv'ices. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
uentloman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]. 
Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
rian.  1  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
liansas. 

I  rl.-.e  in  support  of  this  legislation.  As 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Co.'iimorce  Committee  I  was  pleased  to 
ha\e  played  a  part  in  committee  formu- 
lation of  this  bill. 

This  measure  extends  the  provisions 
of  ;:c-,c/p.l  programs  which  are  of  great 
im  jortance  to  the  Nation  and  to  Florida. 
One  of  those  programs  is  the  health 
service  extended  to  domestic  migratory 
farmworkers  and  their  dependents.  The 
origiiial  legislation  enacted  in  1962,  and 
which  I  supported,  allowed  for  grants 
for  family  scr\ice  clinics  and  related 
health  care  centers  for  such  workers.  A 
total  of  29  States  and  Puerto  Rico  re- 
ceived funds  under  this  program,  and  its 
scope  affects  over  1  million  farmwork- 
ers and  their  dependents. 

The  widespread  health  problems  af- 
flicting this  group  of  workers  are  com- 
Pouiided  by  illiteracy  and  lack  of  per- 
manent residence.  Their  health  prob- 
lems become  those  of  the  communities 
which  they  visit,  and  they  work  and  live 


on  a  temporary  basis  in  nearly  one-third 
of  the  counties  of  America. 

In  Florida  some  $269,851  were  i-eceived 
last  year  under  this  program  for  opera- 
tions of  these  facilities.  In  Palm  Beach 
County,  where  a  large  number  of  these 
workers  come  each  year  to  work  in  a  va- 
riety of  crops,  mobile  health  centers  have 
been  made  possible  under  this  program, 
and  just  this  season  alone  covering  from 
November  1  through  last  v.eek,  almost 
l,40f)  calls  were  made  by  migrant  workers 
in  need  of  care.  In  1964,  the  Palm  Beach 
County  Health  Department  adminis- 
tered 1,328  immunizations  to  migrant 
v.'orkcrs. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  great 
number  of  counties  and  communities  as- 
sisted under  the  programs  contained  in 
this  extension.  I  urge  the  membership 
to  again  recognize  the  merits  of  this  leg- 
islation and  approve  these  existing  pro- 
visions by  extending  them. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hnppy  to  yield  now  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  my  neighbor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  2980  which  amends  and  ex- 
tends certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  that  relate  to 
community  health  services.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Hahris]  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter.  These  planned  immunization 
programs  are  improving  the  health  of 
this  Nation.  Defects  such  as  mental  re- 
tardation are  being  reduced.  Deaths 
are  being  reduced  and  our  Nation  bene- 
fits. Surely  we  can  all  support  the  able 
and  capable  chairman  of  this  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
HAnras] ,  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     North     Carolina      [Mr. 

KORNEGAYJ. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  now  pending 
before  the  flouse. 

GENERAL    LE.-VVE    TO    E.XTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  endorsement 
of  the  Community  Health  Services  Ex- 
tension Amendments  of  1965  and  urge 
their  enactment. 

The  bill  before  you  would  authorize  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  move  forward 
with  four  important  health  programs 
which  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness. 

Taken  together,  these  four  programs 
bring  better  health  protection  to  all 
our  people.  They  are  of  special  benefit 
to  the  two  segments  of  the  population  in 
greatest  need  of  health  care — the  very 
young  and  the  aged — and  to  our  domestic 
migratory  agricultural  workers  whose 
health  conditions  in  the  past  have  been 
a  national  disgrace. 


The  very  young  are  the  special  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Vaccination  Assistance 
Act  of  1962,  which  would  be  extended 
and  expanded  by  the  amendments  be- 
fore you.  The  great  forward  sweep  of 
medical  research  has  brought  a  growing 
number  of  diseases  within  our  powers 
of  control.  The  Vaccination  Assistance 
Act  was  designed  to  bring  four  totally 
preventable  diseases — polio,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  and  whooping  cough — to  the 
point  of  eradication.  Thanks  in  con- 
siderable measure  to  the  vaccination  as- 
sistance program,  their  toll  is  now  de- 
clining at  a  rapid  rate.  Still  the  work 
must  continue,  and  oncoming  genera- 
tions must  receive  protection  if  all  our 
children  are  to  be  forever  free  of  these 
ancient  and  deadly  enemies. 

Moreover,  safe  and  effective  protection 
is  now  possible  against  measles — a 
dangerously  underrated  disease  which 
strikes  4  million  children  armually,  kills 
several  hundred,  and  leads  to  such  life- 
long impairments  as  mental  retardation 
and  deafness  in  thousands  more.  The 
amendments  under  consideration  would 
add  measles  to  the  list  of  immunizations 
for  which  the  Public  Health  Service  may 
furnish  technical  and  financial  aid  to 
States  and  municipalities,  and  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to 
make  a  major  impact  on  this  disease. 

A  second  element  of  the  Community 
Health  Services  Extension  Amendments 
is  the  Migrant  Health  Act  of  1962,  also 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  In  its  3-year  histoiy  this  act 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  family 
health  clinics  and  other  services  for 
domestic  migrant  farmworkers  in  29 
States  and  Puerto  Rico — services  which 
are  desperately  needed  and  in  desper- 
ately short  supply.  This  is  an  impressive 
beginning.  But  many  of  these  people, 
upon  whom  much  of  our  agricultural 
production  depends,  have  not  yet  been 
reached.  Their  need  is  no  less  acute, 
their  situations  no  less  hopeless  unless 
this  kind  of  aid  continues. 

The  Nation's  growing  number  of 
chronically  ill  and  aged  derive  the  chief 
benefit  from  the  Community  Health 
Services  and  Facilities  Act  of  1961.  This 
is  a  program  of  grants  to  test  and  demon- 
strate effective  new  ways  of  delivering 
better  health  care  outside  the  hospital 
Nearly  200  such  projects  in  40  States  are 
undei-way.  Through  them,  people  are 
getting  health  care  when  and  where  they 
need  it  most. 

Tlie  legislation  before  us  would  extend 
this  program — correctly  termed  a  mile- 
stone in  public  health — until  June  30, 
1967.  It  would  also  extend  to  the  same 
date  the  Public  Health  Sei-vice's  program 
of  gi-ants  to  the  States  to  support  general 
public  health  services  under  section  314 
(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
including  dental  health,  radiological 
health,  and  others.  This  section  also 
provides  urgently  needed  support  for  the 
Nation's  schools  of  public  health— our 
principal  reservoir  of  public  health  man- 
power. 

Thus  we  have  at  hand  the  opportunity 
to  continue  and  strengthen  programs  to 
immunize  our  children,  encourage  better 
health  services  for  the  elderly,  and  bring 
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the  benefits  of  health  care  to  migrant 
agricultural  workers.  I  wholeheartedly 
recommend  enactment  of  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Services  Extension  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
pentleman   from   Georgia    I  Mr.   Call.*- 

\v  A  Y 1 . 

Mr.  Callaway.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  re- 
porting H.R.  2986  to  the  House.  I  wish 
to  indicate  here  my  identification  with 
the  report  submitted  and  with  the  re- 
marks already  made  by  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Har- 
ris! .  and  our  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Springer]. 

Immunization  or  our  youngsters  could 
"'well  be  characterized  as  the  most  success- 
ful and  meaningful  program  in  Lie  en- 
tii-e  field  of  public  health.  We  can  all 
recall  the  day  when  tetanus  was  a  feared 
killer  of  children.  Not  so  today.  More 
recently  we  have  observed  firsthand  the 
virtual  elimination  of  polio  as  a  threat. 
For  the  very  modest  outlay  of  $11  million 
per  year  we  have  accomplished  these 
miracles.  Nct>-  we  find  thr.t  measles  can 
be  attacked  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  dramatic  results.  Were  the 
price  fax  greater  it  would  still  be  a  bar- 
gain. 

Assistance  to  communities  which  find 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  social 
problems  caused  by  tl^.e  influx  of  migra- 
tory workers  is  justified.  The  s^r.all 
grants  made  under  this  legislation  help 
obtain  trained  manpov.er  to  can-y  out 
our  basic  public  health  programs.  About 
ICO  counties  have  reqmred  such  aid. 
Eventually  we  can  expect  that  the  com- 
munities, worlcins  with  employer  groups, 
will  work  out  their  problems. 

For  so:v.e  years  now  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  supplied  funds  to  help 
States  and  local  governments  establish 
and  build  adequate  and  competent  pub- 
lic service  organizations.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  efforts  to  train  more 
people  in  these  skills,  it  becomes  the  kind 
of  really  useful  help  which  reaches  down 
to  the  individual  citizen. 

The  remaining  program  included  in 
H  R.  2985  is  only  3  years  old  but  is  doing 
an  important  job.  As  the  problems  of 
the  aging  become  more  prominent  we 
need  acdvely  to  look  for  long-range  solu- 
tions. One  good  way  to  conduct  the 
search  is  through  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration projects  which  ti-y  new 
methods.  Ideas  so  developed  can  be 
used  in  making  the  best  use  of  funds, 
facilities,  and  personnel  in  the  future. 
Here  v.e  propose  1  more  year  at  the 
prcixnt  fimding  and  then  a  review  of  ac- 
complishments and  an  assessment  of  re- 
sults. I  foresee  more  and  better  health 
care  for  that  increasing  segment  of  our 
population — the  aging. 

This  is  good  legislation  and  I  support 
i^ 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
centleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri^e 
in  support  of  H.R.  2986.  This  bill  ex- 
tends the  duration  of  the  current  immu- 
nization progi-am  for  an  additional   3 


years  and  extends  coverage  to  include 
assistance  in  Immunization  programs 
against  measles  and  other  diseases  pre- 
senting a  major  public  health  problem. 

The  bill  also  extends  for  an  additional 
3  years  the  current  program  under 
which  health  services  are  provided  to 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  workers. 

The  current  program  authorizes  $50 
million  annually  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  health  services. 

The  first  major  program  for  Federal 
assistance  for  immunization  programs 
was  established  in  1955  with  enactment 
of  the  Poliomyelitis  Vaccination  Assist- 
ance Act.  In  19G2,  Congress  enacted  the 
Vaccination  Assistance  Act  authorizing 
prants  for  a  3-year  period  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  in  carrying  out 
extensive  vaccinations  against  poliomye- 
litis, diphtheria,  pertussis,  and  tetanus. 

Measles  immunizations  will  be  added 
to  the  program  in  this  bill.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  4  million 
cases  occur  yearly,  resulting  in  at  least 
500  deaths  arvd  in  extensive  complica- 
tions such  as  mental  retardation,  pneu- 
monia, hearing  disorders,  and  encepha- 
litis. Two  vaccines  recently  developed 
have  been  proven  quite  effective.  Mea- 
sles immunization  will  prevent  most  of 
these  dread  conditions  which  have  fol- 
lov/ed  measles. 

In  years  of  practice.  I  have  seen  many 
cnses  of  measles  and  of  the  disabling  re- 
sults therefrom.  Immunization  will  be 
a  great  step  forward  to  insuring  health- 
ier, stronger,  and  happier  children. 

Under  this  act.  immunizations  may 
a!so  be  extended  to  cover  other  diseases 
■r  in^sti£ 
s!csi*whi 

of  children  born  of  mothers  who  have 
this  disease;  influenza,  and  combined 
live  vaccines — measles,  smallpox,  and 
yellow  fever. 

I  luiliesitatingly  recommend  passage 
of  the  present  bill  in  its  entirety  to  in- 
sure improvement  of  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  our  children. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  mentioned  in 
his  comments  what  he  believes  is  the  need 
for  expanded  programs  for  the  schools 
of  public  health.  The  bill  carries"  in  this 
extension,  Mr.  Chairman,  authorization 
at  the  same  level  that  we  have  had  for 
the  la^t  3  years.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
er.rlier  remarks,  a  similar  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate  already.  It  does  carry  an  in- 
creased authorization  for  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  to  $5  million,  which  is  twice 
tiie  amount  of  the  authorization  we  have 
now  and  wliich  is  provided  in  this  bill. 
Should  v.e  go  to  conference — and  I  sup- 
pose we  will — we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  con.sider  further  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  need 
justifies  it.  Certainly  I.  for  one.  would 
give  it  most  careful  consideration  and 
would  certainly  be  solicitous  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  othei's  who  are  vitally  inter- 
e.sted  in  this  program. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gcntlcmr.n  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 


now  under  in^stigation:  rubella  f Ger- 
man measles  1 'which  causes  deformities 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
great  confidence  In  the  chances  of  this 
amendment  receiving  favorable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  conference  committee. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  my  chainnan  in- 
dicated his  willingness  to  consider  fur- 
ther evidence  that  might  be  helpful  in 
reaching  this  conclusion.  In  that  re- 
gard I  have  two  pieces  of  correspond- 
ence from  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  which  I  will  bring  to  his 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. At  the  appropriate  time  I  will 
ask  permission  to  have  it  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  tliis  ix>int. 

Harvard  School  of 

Public  Health, 
Office  of  the  Deak. 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith, 
Tiie  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

De.\e  Congressman  Keith:  The  adminis- 
tration bills,  H.R.  2986  and  H  R.  2984,  in- 
troduced by  Ch.-.lrman  Harris  and  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  are  extremely  Important  to 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  I  hope 
th.^.t  you  will  support  both  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

I  also  respectiully  ask  you  to  consider  the 
merits  of  a  proposal  by  the  Ascociatloii  ol 
Schools  of  Public  Health  that  H.R.  2936  be 
amended  in  committee  so  as  to  increase  the 
annual  authorization  for  Hill-Rhodes  formu- 
la grants  from  $2.5  to  $5  million.  As  yen 
know,  these  grants  help  offset  the  costs  in- 
curred by  graduate  schools  of  public  health 
In  the  comprehensive  training  of  profession:  1 
public  health  personnel  for  our  entire  Na- 
tion. 

Since  Senator  Lister  Hill,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Pat  McNamar\,  John  Sherman  Coopeh, 
and  Irving  Ives  sponsored  the  Initiating  leg- 
islation in  1957,  the  Hill-Rhodes  formuii 
grants  program  has  had  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  both  branches.  The  Con£re;s 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Nation  de- 
pends on  the  12  U.S.  schools  of  public 
health  as  the  only  source  of  comprehensive- 
ly trained  public  health  physicians,  dentists, 
engineers,  nurses,  and  others  to  serve  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  health  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions. There  is  a  serious  national  short- 
age of  such  personnel.  The  co.<-ts  of  the;r 
training  are  relatively  high,  both  for  theetu- 
Ucnts  and  the  schools. 

Tlie  U.S.  Public  Health  £ervic3  tralnee- 
Ehips  provide  tuition  and  living  .stipends  fcr 
students.  The  Hill-Rhodss  formula  grsn-s 
provide  parti.il  reimbursement  to  the  schools 
for  teaching  costs  which  cannot,  of  course. 
be  paid  from  Federal  fxmds  restricted  to  re- 
search purposes.  Doubling  of  trnineeFhip 
funds  for  this  year  and  provision  for  fur- 
ther increases  in  succeeding  years  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  student  enrollment  np- 
preclably  In  the  schools.  Although  this  v.i:i 
add  to  the  schools'  teaching  load  and  costs. 
H.R.  2983,  as  written,  would  renew  the  ex- 
piring Hill-Rhodes  program  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  shr.re  of  such  costs  be- 
yond the  $2. .5  million  authorized  during  the 
past  5  years. 

The  National  Conference  on  Public  Health 
Training  (attended  by  91  of  our  country'^ 
experts  in  health  In  1963)  recommended  th.it 
the  annual  authorization  for  Hill-Rhodes 
formula  grants  be  increased  to  $5  million. 
This  proposal  is  endorsed  by  the  Association 
of  Schools  of  Public  Health  and  by  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers.  I  knew  of  no  opposition  to  thrit 
recommendation.  For  amplification  of  the 
case  outlined  In  this  letter,  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  February  26,  1965,  to  Chair- 
man Harris  by  Dr.  M\Ton  E.  Wegman.  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Public 
Health.     He  points  out  that  an  increase  in 
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the  amount  earmarked  in  section  314(c)  (2) , 
pHS  Act,  for  formula  grants  to  schools  of 
public  health  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
raising  the  existing  ceiling  on  the  overall 
authorization. 

H  is  most  important  to  differentiate  be- 
tween formula  grants  to  States  and  for- 
mula grants  to  schools  of  public  health. 
Both  are  authorized  in  section  314(c)  of  the 
public  Health  Service  Act  which  would  be  re- 
newed without  change  by  H.R.  2986  as  in- 
troduced. While  it  is  understood  that  the 
question  of  increasing  formula  grants  to 
States  is  to  be  studied  during  the  coming 
year,  no  one,  in  or  out  of  Government,  has 
questioned  the  justification  of  increasing  the 
formula  grants  to  schools  of  public  health 
in  connection  with  renewal  this  year. 

My  colleagues  and  I  would  be  deeply  grate- 
ful for  your  support  of  the  proposal  that 
H.R.  2986  be  amended  in  committee  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  in  section  314(c)  (2) , 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  from  $2.5  million 
to  $5  million. 

We  arc  most  appreciative  of  the  close  at- 
tioQ  which  you  always  devote  to  legislation 
concerning  health  and  for  your  consistent 
efforts  to  strengthen  graduate  education  In 
public  health. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Snyder.  M.D., 

Dean. 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 

Office  of  the  Dean. 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Keith:  We  are  grateful 
for  your  efforts  in  committee  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  formula  grants  to  schools 
of  public  health  In  H.R.  2986.  Since  the 
Senate  version  (S.  510)  would  increase  the 
authorization  from  $2.5  to  $5  million,  we 
assume  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  In  con- 
ference. Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to 
urge  the  House  conferees  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  Senate  position  on  this  item. 
The  main  points: 

(1)  The  formula  grants  reimburse  the  12 
schools,  in  part,  for  teaching  costs  Incurred 
in  training  personnel  for  public  service  in 
the  50  States  and  at  Federal  and  inter- 
national levels. 

(2)  The  schools  will  need  more  teaching 
funds  next  year  because  the  Congress  has 
provided  for  more  Public  Health  Service 
trainees  to  enroll  in  the  schools. 

(3)  The  number  of  accredited  schools  of 
public  health  may  increase  during  fiscal  1966 
and  this  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  proportionate  shares  of  formula  funds 
for  the  existing  schools,  unless  a  larger 
amount  Is  made  available. 

(4)  Tlie  proposed  Increase  in  formula  grant 
funds  for  schools  of  public  health  will  not 
affect  the  existing  overall  authorization  un- 
der section  314(c). 

(5)  The  formula  grants  to  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  are  not  involved  In  the  review  of 
formula  grants  to  States. 

Your  continued  Interest  and  help  in  this 
matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  best  wishes. 

John  C.  Snyder,  M.D.. 

Dean. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  this  information.  On 
page  12  of  the  report  is  a  table  which 
indicates  the  schools  of  public  health  and 
the  number  of  students  sponsored  at 
each  of  these  great  institutions  through- 
out the  country  over  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  simply  point  out  that  these  have 
been  additional  programs  under  the  leg- 


islation passed  last  year  ,which  would 
in  a  way  limit  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  the  programs  at  these  schools. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  his  statement  that  he  intends  to 
approach  this  matter  sympathetically  in 
conference,  because  I  think  that  every- 
one is  well  aware  that  schools  of  public 
health  have  not  only  provided  very  use- 
ful and  valuable  service,  to  train  stu- 
dents not  only  within  their  own  bound- 
aries ol'  their  own  States,  but  residents 
of  all  States.  More  importantly,  the  cost 
under  most  of  the  tuition  and  other  pro- 
grams is  far  less  than  the  real  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  school.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  worth  while  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  consider  very 
sympathetically  any  approach  by  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  justify  a 
larger  appropriation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  committee  re- 
alizes— and  I  do  personally — full  well  the 
contribution  this  program  has  made  and 
the  importance  of  it  to  our  public  health 
program.  Certainly  we  intend  to  give  it 
our  attention. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Health 
Services  Extension  Amendments  of  1965". 

immunization  programs 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$11,000,000"  and  by  inserting  "and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  next  five  fiscal  years"  Immediately  after 
"June  30,  1965,".  The  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
June  30,  1964"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970". 
The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  tetanus"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "tetanus,  and 
measles",  and  by  striking  out  "under  the  age 
of  five  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"of  preschool  age". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  grants 
may  also  be  used  to  pay  similar  costs  in 
connection  with  Immunization  programs 
against  any  other  disease  of  an  Infectious 
nature  which  the  Surgeon  General  finds 
represents  a  major  public  health  problem  in 
terms  of  high  mortality,  morbidity,  dis- 
ability, or  epidemic  potential  and  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  practical  elimination  as.  a  public 
health  problem  through  Immunization  with 
vaccines  or  other  preventive  agents  which 
may  become  available  In  the  future." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  limited  dura- 
tion", by  striking  out  "against  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "against  the  dis- 
eases referred  to  in  subsection  (a)",  and  by 
striking  out  "who  are  under  the  age  of  five 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  pre- 
school age". 


(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "intensive  community  vaccina- 
tion" wherever  It  appears  In  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"immunization". 

migratory  workers  health  services 
Sec.  3.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July 
1,  1970",  and  by  striking  out  "any  year"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  year  ending  ■ 
prior  to  July  1,  1965". 

GENERAL      PUBLIC      HEALTH      SERVICE  T 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (cf- 
of  .section  314  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "first  five  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "first  six  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1961". 

SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS    FOR    COMMUNITY 
HEALTH   SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
Of  section  316  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "first  five  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1961"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "first  six  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1961". 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill ) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port -the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  beginning  In  line  6.  strike  out  "The" 
and  all  that  follows  down  to  and  Including 
the  period  In  line  10,  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Tlie  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  317  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'and'  before  'Ju)ie  30,  1965'  and  by  Inserting 
'and  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,'  im- 
mediately after  'June  30,  1965,'." 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "1970"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1968". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  Insert  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "(d)". 

On  page  3.  after  line  4,  insert  the  following: 

"(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Intensive  vaccina- 
tion" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •immuni- 
zation'." 

Page  3.  line  10,  strike  out  "1970"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1968".  Page  3,  beginning  In 
line  10,  strike  out  the  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  by  striking  out  'any  year*  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'any  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1965'." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accoi'dingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Philbin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  2986)  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
community  health  services,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  pmsuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 357,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
fr.icndment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amcudments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  tlie 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  road  a  tliird  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  thc.t  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roil. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
■were— yeas  34^.  nays  0.  not  voting  86,  as 
follows : 

1  Roll  No.  87 1 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Aciair 

Adams 

Add.ibbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  III. 

Auderson, 

Tcnn. 
Andrews. 

Oeorge  W. 
Andrews. 

Oienn 
Andrews, 

N  D.ik. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashmoie 
A&plnaU 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Ceck'.vorth 
B-.U 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
B^gijam 
Boc  -s 
Boland 
Bolton 
Eo-.v 
B:ay 
BrocJc 
Erook..s 
Broomfif  Icl 
Brown.  Ca'if. 
Biown,  Ohio 
BrcyhUl.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke 

Bur-ton.  C.illf. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bj  rnc.  Pa. 
Birnc.;.  W.s. 
fiib"!! 
<■:•];. in 
t'aUaway 
drier 
Casey 
Cpdeiber?? 
Chantiberliiin 
Chc-lf 
Cl.Tnry 
Ciarlc 


YEAS— 347 

C'.iusen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cooley 
Corbctt 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Daddario 
Dagiie 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Devlne 
Digas    • 
DujKclI 
r>ole 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downins 
Duncan,  Orefr. 
Duncan,  Teun. 
Djal 

E(.Imondscn 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Ellsworth 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Farnum 
Fabcell 
Fisher 
Floc'd 
Flynt 
FoKarty 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fucjua 


Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gillij/an 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Green.  Ores. 

Green.  Pa. 

Greics 

Grider 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Cross 

Grover 

Giibscr 

Gurney 

Haf;an,  Ga. 

Haaen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hausf^n,  Icwa 

Hansen.  Witsh. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hirks 

Holifield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hall 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Joel.son 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Joiinson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsteu 

Kartn 

Ka.-^tenmeter 

Kee 


Keith 

Kelly 

Kinu,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczjnski 

Kornc!;.\y 

Kribs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Le',;.!iett 

I.ennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

tons.  La. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

M'-Dowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Mnrtin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr, 

Mat -anasia 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Miller 

M.ni.sh 

Miiik 

Moeller 

Moore 

Morris 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multrr 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Munay 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelscn 

O  Biien 


OHara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konsttl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PhKbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Poll 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Reld.  111. 

Reid.  NY. 

Roifcl 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo. 

RO',;crs,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rooscvolt 

Rosenthal 

RoGteiiliowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

NAYS— 0 


Selden 

Sliriver 

Sickles 

Sikcs 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Sta.Tord 

Stalbaum 

St;intou 

Steed 

Stephens 

Straiton 

Stnbblefleld 

Sullivan 

S'.veeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  L.a. 

Thompson,  Ttx. 

Todd 

Tiimble 

TVICK 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Viiiorito 

Vivian 

W.T:;t,'onner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whallcy 

White.  Idaho 

VVliite,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 86 


Ashbrook 

Ahhlpy 

Belcher 

Blainik 

BolUns 

Bonner 

Brftdema.s 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Burleson 

CahiU 

Cameron 

Carey 

Cellcr 

Clevenfrer 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conj'Cis 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daw.son 

Dtrwinski 

Dickinson 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Edv^ards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Farnsley 

Feighan 

Findley 


Fino 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Giaimo 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hays 

HoUand 

Hosmer 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

John.son,  Calif. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kcogh 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McVicker 

MacGrcgor 

Mathias 

May 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorhead 


Morgan 

Morrison 

Morton 

Nix 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Pepper 

Plrnie 

Powell 

Rcdlin 

Resnick 

Rodino 

St  Onge 

Schmidhauser 

Sccrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

Udall 

Whltten 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Schmidhauser  with  Mr.  Flndlcy. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 


Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Hosmer 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Cxilver  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Felghan  with  Mr.  CahiU. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon. 
sin. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Burleson  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Curtis. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Cellcr  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mi-.  Mills  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

rU'.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mizc. 

Mr.  SUiggers  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

^h•.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Nij. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Redlin. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Secrest  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Hays  w  ith  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Grabowski  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Willis. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Thompson],  who 
just  had  to  leave  the  Chamber,  to  keep 
an  appointment,  was  going  to  make  an 
amiounccmcnt  which  all  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  glad  to  hear. 

I  have  the  honor  of  making  the  an- 
nouncement for  him.  We  are  so  glad 
and  happy  to  see  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman fi'om  Alabama.  Bob  Jones,  who 
has  been  in  the  hospital  back  with  us 
again.  He  is  looking  hale  and  hearty 
and  we  want  to  give  him  a  cordial  wel- 
come. We  are  so  thankful  to  provi- 
dence that  he  is  back  with  us  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  him  looking  so  well. 


COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
EXTENSION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  510)  to  ex- 
tend and  othei-wise  amend  certain  ex- 
piring provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  community  health 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  just  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  510 
An  act  to  extend  and  otherwise  amend  cer- 
tain   expiring    provisions    of    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  community 
health  services,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiate  and  House  of 
representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 
Amc'ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
m"y   be   cited   as    the    "Community    Health 
services  Extension  Amendmente  of  1965  ". 

IMMUNIZATION    PROGRAMS 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$11,000,000'  and  by  inserting  "and 
«8  000  000  for  each  of  the  next  five  li.scal 
vears"  immediately  after  "June  30,  1965,". 
The  second  sentence  of  such  suosection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1S63,  and  June  30,  1964"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  fiseal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1,  1970".  The  third  sentence 
of  Buch  subsection  is  amended  by  striking 
••i>nd  tetanus"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"teunus,  and  measles",  and  by  striking  out 
■under  the  age  of  five  years"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  preschool  age". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  grants 
may  also  be  used  to  pay  similar  costs  in 
connection  with  immunization  programs 
against  any  other  disease  of  an  infectious 
nature  which  the  Surgeon  General  finds 
represents  a  major  public  health  problem  in 
terms  of  high  mortality,  morbidity,  disability, 
or  epidemic  potential  and  to  be  susceptible 
of  practical  elimination  as  a  public  health 
problem  through  immunization  with  vaccines 
or  other  preventive  agents  which  may  be- 
come available  in  the  future." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  limited  dura- 
tion", by  striking  out  "against  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "against  the  dis- 
eases referred  to  in  subsection  (a)",  and  by 
striking  otit  "who  are  under  the  age  of  five 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  pre- 
school age". 

Id)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "intensive  community  vaccina- 
tion" wherever  it  appears  in  subsections  (a), 
lb),  and  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"immunization". 

(e)  Paragraph  1  of  subsection  (c)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates" after  "advance";  by  striking  otit  the 
comma  after  the  word  "reimbursement"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  underpayments 
or  overpayments).";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require,  or  authorize  any  require- 
ment of.  any  grantee  to  maintain  a  detailed 
record  or  provide  a  detailed  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  age  of  individuals  vaccinated 
with  vaccines  financed  in  whole  or  part  un- 
der this  section  so  long  as  such  grantee 
maintains  such  records  and  makes  such  re- 
ports as  the  Surgeon  General  may  require  of 
the  number  of  individuals  actually  vacci- 
nated with  such  vaccines  and  which  the 
Surgeon  General  finds  that  such  number  does 
not  exceed  the  number  of  children  estimated 
by  him  from  time  to  tiinc  to  be  within  the 
age  group  or  groups  eligible  under  this  sec- 
tion to  receive  such  vaccines." 

MIGRATORY    WORKERS    HE.VLTH    SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1965,  section  310  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19C5,  such  sums. 


not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  any  year,  as  may 
be  necessary"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $10,- 
000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  June  30, 1970,". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  "including  necessary  hospital  care, 
and"  immediatelv  alter  "agricultural  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  families,"  In  clause 
( 1 )  (ii)  of  such  section. 

GENERAL    PUBLIC     HEALTH    6EBVICES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  314  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "first  five  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"first  six  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1961". 

(b)  Tlie  third  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  314  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$2,500,000  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$5,000,000". 

SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS    FOR    COMMUNITT 
HEALTH     SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  316  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "first  five  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1961"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "first  six  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1901". 

Passed  the  Senate  March  11,  1965. 

Attest: 

Secretary. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     HARRIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  510  and 
insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  2986  as  passed: 

"Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Com- 
munity Health  Services  Extension  Amend- 
ments of   1965". 


"IMMUNIZATION     PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  317  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and' 
before  'June  30,  1965'  aiid  by  inserting  'and 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,'  immedi- 
ately after  'June  30,  1965,'.  The  second  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1963, 
and  June  30,  1964'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July 
1,  1968'.  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion is  amended  by  striking  'and  tetanus'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'tetanus,  and  mea- 
sles', and  bv  striking  out  'under  the  age  of  five 
years'  and' inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'of  pre- 
school age". 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  'Such  grants 
may  also  be  used  to  pay  similar  costs  in  con- 
nection with  immunization  programs  against 
any  other  disease  of  an  infectious  nature 
which  the  Surgeon  General  finds  represents 
a  major  public  health  problem  in  terms  of 
high  mortality,  morbidity,  disability,  or  epi- 
demic potential  and  to  be  susceptible  of 
practical  elimination  as  a  public  health 
problem  through  immunization  with  vac- 
cines or  other  preventive  agents  which  may 
become   available   in  the  future." 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  'of  limited  dura- 
tion', bv  striking  out  'against  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'against  the  dis- 
eases referred  to  in  subsection  (a)',  and  by 
striking  out  'who  are  under  the  age  of  five 
years'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'of  pre- 
school age". 

"(d)(1)  Such  section  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  'intensive  community  vac- 


cination' wherever  it  appears  in  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'immunization'. 

"(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'iNTENSivr  vacci- 
nation'    and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

"IMMUNKSATION". 

"MIGRATORY    WORKERS   HEALTH    SERVICES 

"Sec  3  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'each  fiscal  yea'r  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1968". 

"GENERAL   PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICES 

"Sec  4  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  314  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Striking  out  'first  five  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1961'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'first  six  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,   1961'. 

"SPECIAL      PROJECT      GRANTS      FOR      COMMTTNITT 
HEALTH    SERVICES 

"Sec  5  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  Of  section  316  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  first  five  fiscal  years  end  ng 
after  June  30,  1961'  and  Inserthig  in  lieu 
thereof  'first  six  fiscal  years^  ending  after 
June  30,  1961'." 

The  amendment  v.as  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  2986)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (S.  510)  to  ex- 
tend and  otherwise  amend  certain  ex- 
piring provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  community  health 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  upon 
the  House  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? TheChair  hears  none,  and,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Harris,  OBrien,  Rogers  of  Florida,  Sat- 

TERFIELD,  SPRINGER,  NELSEN,  and  CARTER. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  174  years  ago  today  a  great 
milestone  was  passed  in  Europe.  On 
that  day  Poland  adopted  a  Constitution 
which  so  clearly  defined  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  so  forcibly  portrayed  the 
elements  of  freedom  and  justice  that 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere  re- 
joiced in  the  great  steps  forward  wluch 
Poland  had  taken. 

Because  of  its  great  simUai-ity  to  our 
own  Constitution,  which  came  iiito  being 
only  a  few  years  earUer,  our  fine  Polish- 
American  organizations  are  wont  to  pay 
equal  and  deserving  tribute  to  our  own 
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charter  as  they  commemorate  the  anni- 
versai-y  of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
real  reasons  for  Americans  of  Polish 
birth  and  descent  having  a  tremendous 
love  and  respect  for  our  American  Con- 
stitution. 

I\Tr.  Speaker,  we  as  Americans  should 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  document 
which  the  wise  and  farseeing  founders 
of  this  Nation  drafted  was  given  an  ade- 
quate chance  to  be  tried  and  tested  for 
generations  to  come. 

But  how  tragic  was  the  lot  of  Poland 
in  contrast.  Within  a  few  years  after 
the  adoption  of  its  superb  Constitution, 
the  Polish  people  were  to  suffer  the  loss 
of  their  all-too-short  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  become  subjected 
to  the  sorrows  of  enslavement  as  Russia. 
Austri?..  and  Prussia  carved  up  and 
claimed  p:irts  of  their  homeland. 

How  differently  might  the  pages  of 
history  have  been  written  if  the  Polish 
Constitution  had  had  a  reasonable 
chance  to  have  become  the  document 
under  which  the  people  of  Poland  could 
have  lived  and  worked  in  independence 
and  under  a  self-determined  government 
which  would  foster  the  dignity  of  un- 
fettered men. 

But  even  with  the  tragedies  which  be- 
fell Poland  subsequent  to  the  worldwide 
acclaim  given  its  fine  Constitution,  the 
contents  and  the  noble  spirit  of  that 
document  can  never  be  forgotten.  Fiom 
time  to  time  through  the  generations 
which  have  followed  that  of  the  framers 
of  the  famed  charter.  Polish  leaders  with 
the  love  of  freedom  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  their  hearts  have  gone  to 
the  Constitution  for  guidance  and  for 
inspiration. 

And  among  the  people  of  Poland  there 
have  always  been  those  who  have  sought 
independence,  who  have  wooed  justice, 
because  they  have  had  an  inborn  love 
of  liberty.  There  will  always  be  Poles 
who  revere  the  almost  sacred  text  of  the 
Constitution  and  who  aspire  to  a  life  of 
independence. 

We  know  the  great  influence  which 
our  own  Constitution  has  had  on  other 
nations  beginning  with  the  Fiench  Rev- 
olution and  extending  over  almost  two 
centuries  to  today. 

Our  pride  grows  as  v.c  recall  the  mean- 
ing of  our  Constitution  to  Pi-ance, 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  country  after 
country  in  Latin  America,  and  most  re- 
cently the  newly  formed  nations  of 
Africa. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us — not  just  those  in  whose  veins  flows 
the  proud  blood  of  Poland — to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  As 
Americans  we  have  a  particular  chal- 
lenge to  enjoy  and  savor  the  blessings  of 
liberty  in  this  country  and  to  fight  any 
and  all  who  might  attempt  to  deny  that 
same  enjoyment  of  blessings  to  Amer- 
icans because  of  reasons  related  to  race. 
color,  religion,  or  ethnic  background. 

Ours  is  the  challenge,  too.  to  help  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution and  to  help  perpetuate  a  rec- 
ognition of  its  glory  for  all  mankind. 
This  we  shall  do  to  add  further  strength 
to  our  efforts  to  obtain  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible a  complete  release  of  Poland  from 
the  external  Soviet  authoi  ity  which  today 


enslaves  it  and  secure  the  attaiiunent  of 
self-determination  for  all  Poles  now  and 
for  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  achieve  these  aims  we 
must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
which  President  Johnson  so  ably  out- 
lined to  the  Polish-American  organiza- 
tions last  September  when  he  said: 

Th;it  Is  why  we  wiU  continue  to  maintain 
the  closest  reltition.s  with  the  people  of 
Pol.;iid.  That  Is  why  we  shaU  try  to 
strengfien  them  through  bridges  of  people, 
ideas,  trade  and  aid,  regardless  of  temporary 
political  ob.-trtcles  we  may  encounter. 

So  it  is  that  we  shall  de\  ise  a  policy  that 
will  achieve  freedom  for  the  Polish  people 
'  *  '  A  freedom  that  will  not  be  accom- 
p.inled  by  obliteration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  truly  enjoy  our 
blessings  under  the  magnificent  Consti- 
tution of  our  counti-y  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  suffer  the  deprivation  of 
liberty  and  freedom  which  might  now  be 
theirs  if  the  Poli-sh  Constitution  so  mag- 
nificently created  and  so  happily  adopted 
174  years  ago  today  were  now  in  force. 

We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  helping 
President  Johnson  build  those  bridges  to 
bring  hope  and  freedom  to  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  Poland. 


CAN  WE  HAVE  A  TIGHT  MONEY 
POLICY  WITHOUT  DAMAGmo 
EFFECTS  TO  THE  ECONOMY? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  the  monetary  policy  of  this 
country  has  long  interested  me.  But  of 
even  greater  interest  to  me  is  the  feeling 
by  a  group  of  "tight  money"  advocates 
who  feel  that  we  can  adopt  a  restrictive 
money  policy  without  damaging  our 
economy.  In  fact,  this  group  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  such  a  tight  money 
policy  would  help  the  economy.  I  fail 
to  see  even  the  simplest  logic  in  this 
type  of  thinking.  I  share  the  beliefs  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI. 
that  this  Nation  should  adopt  a  financial 
policy  based  on  the  premise  of  an  ade- 
quate money  supply  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  expanding  economy.  It  is  impossible 
to  use  the  words  "expanding"  and  "ti'^ht 
money"  in  any  sound  economic  policy. 
If  they  are  to  be  used  together,  this 
would  be  similar  to  Congress  saying, 
"The  United  States  needs  to  have  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  homebuilding  field,  but 
we  are  going  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
building  supplies  that  will  be  made 
available."  In  short,  you  cannot  restrict 
and  expect  growth. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  in 
recent  weeks  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  restricting  the  credit  needs  of 
this  country.  At  the  present  time  bank 
reserves  are  at  their  lowest  period  in  5 
years,  thus  forcing  interest  rates  to  near 
record  highs.  Our  economy  cannot  con- 
tinue to  expand  under  the  Federal  Re- 
.sene  Bjard's  present  restrictive  mone- 


tary  policy.  There  is  no  reason  for  such 
a  policy,  and  I  would  hope  that  this  Na- 
tion is  not  forced  into  an  even  tighter 
financial  position  simply  on  the  basis 
of  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  two  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  I  Mr.  Cur- 
tis], engaged  in  a  newspaper  debate  on 
the  subject  of  adequate  or  tight  credit 
The  two  articles  were  written  for  United 
Press  International  and  were  made 
available  to  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  view  of  the  Federal  Resei-ve's 
continued  efforts  to  tighten  credit,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  articles  by 
the  gentleman  frcwn  Texas  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  be  reviewed  by 
Members  of  this  House.  Included  in  my 
remarks  is  a  copy  of  both  articles  so  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  can  see  the 
importance  of  this  situation. 
N(v  1  B.\CKER  or  Soft  Policy  Says  Good 
ouppLY  Is  Vital  to  Economy 
(By    Representative    Wright    Patman) 

America's  public  and  private  debt  today 
adds  up  to  the  fantastic  total  of  $1,300 
billion. 

A  rise  of  but  one  percentage  point  in  in- 
terest charges  on  this  already  extravagant 
aggregate  of  more  than  $75  billion  Americans 
are  now  paying  as  interest. 

Since  Biblical  days,  interest  charges— then 
called  usury — have  frequently  mc.-int  woe  for 
the  borrower  and  Joy  for  the  lender.  Gov- 
ernments have  p.issed  laws  to  protect  the 
borrower  from  extortionate  rates  and  in- 
human foreclosures. 

More  than  five  centuries  before  Christ,  the 
great  Athenian  lawmaker,  Solon,  forbade  men 
being  sjld  into  slavery  because  of  unpaid 
interest  charges. 

In  Christ's  time,  the  money  changers  in 
tlie  temple  were  not  exactly  held  in  the  high- 
est repute.  Both  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches  outlawed  usury.  But  money  lend- 
ing still  took  place. 

In  the  year  1545,"  England  removed  the 
prohibition  on  the  lending  of  money  and 
fixed  a  legal  maximum  interest  rate.  Many 
continental  nations  soon  followed  suit. 

Today,  it  Is  imperative,  as  never  before, 
that  Americans  center  their  attention  on 
interest  charges. 

For  many  months,  bankers  have  been  prop- 
agciudizing  to  raise  the  amount  of  interest 
Americans  are  taxed  by  the  private  lending 
institutions.  There  has  been  a  concerted 
effort  to  ral.se  interest  rates  and  to  get  public 
acceptance  by  one  pretext  or  another.  This 
despite  pleas  from  President  Johnson  to  hold 
the  rates  down. 

The  mere  fact  that  bank  profits  are  higher 
than  ever  before  in  history  has  made  no  dif- 
ference. Many  Independent  bankers  are  will- 
ing to  let  well  enough  alone.  But  few  dare 
openly  buck  the  banking  establishment 
which  sets  policy. 

According  to  a  bit  of  facetious  testimony 
by  John  Galbraltli.  the  great  economist,  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  recently: 
"Interest  rates  are  the  only  price  tliat  Is  never 
raised  In  order  to  give  the  recipient  a  greater 
return."  They're  always  Increased  "as  a  som- 
ber net  of  national  policy." 

DAY    OF   INFAMY 

One  d.ny  interest  rates  must  go  up  because 
of  "inflationary  threats";  then  the  excuse  is 
"unfavorable  balance  of  payments."  Last  No- 
vember 23.  which  I  called  the  "day  of  finan- 
cial infamy."  our  Federal  Reserve  System 
raised  our  discount  rate  15  percent  when  the 
British  raised  theirs  2  percent. 

The  excuse  offered  was  "to  keep  our  in- 
vestors from  sending  their  money  overseas 
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The  very  next  day.  our  Government  put  tl 
billion  into  a  $3  billion  fund  to  support  the 
British  poimd.  II  ever  a  financial  policy 
ftis  working  at  cross  purposes,  this  was  It. 

We  still  get  a  lot  of  chatter  from  the  bank- 
ers' lobby  about  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments forcing  Interest  rates  up.  Corporate 
investments  abroad,  vast  defense  expendi- 
tures, and  foreign  aid  are  Ignored  as  causes 
(or  our  Imbalance  of  payments.  Only  higher 
interest  rates  will  correct  the  imbalance.  To 
this  we  say  "hogwash." 

martin's  TESTIMONY 

Within  n,  day  of  Galbraith's  testimony,  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  told  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Uiat  he  thought  it  may  be 
necessary  to  tighten  credit  and  raise  interest 
rates.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  would  agree 
to  a  6-percer.t  interest  on  Government  bonds, 
he  didn't  bat  an  eye. 

Such  a  raise  would  lead  to  a  nation iil  debt 
of  $600  billion  within  15  years,  and  meant 
that  the  American  people  would  pay  upward 
of  $36  billion  a  year  on  the  public  debt. 

As  of  now,  they  are  paying  $5.5  billion  more 
than  they  should  (over  $11  billion  instead  of 
$5.5  billion),  thanks  to  the  precipitous  In- 
cre.ises  brought  about  during  the  Eisenhower 
regime. 

The  tragedy  of  tight  money  and  high  in- 
terest rates  is  that  ultimately  they  bring 
jbout  economic  disaster.  In  tandem  they 
cause  a  slackening  of  our  economic  growth; 
the  net  result — more  unenipl  jyment. 

past  DISASTEnS 

It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  for  America 
to  pursue  monetary  policies  that  have  In- 
variably brought  disaster  In  the  past. 

We  hpd  three  manmade  depressions  under 
Eisenhower.  President  Kennedy  brought  us 
out  of  the  last  of  these  in  1961.  and  there 
were  no  reces-sions  during  his  administration. 
There  is  no  need  to  have  any  under  Mr. 
Johnson. 

To  avert  disaster,  we  need  adequate  creait 
for  the  small  and  large  businessman,  at  rea- 
fonable  interest  charges. 

We  need  a  sound  money  policy  so  that  the 
farmer  won't  be  soaked  on  his  mortgage, 
the  new  homeowner  on  his  split-level.  Our 
school  systems  should  not  have  to  pay  un- 
conscionably high  rates  to  private  lenders. 

FEELING    THE  PINCH 

Our  municipalities  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  high  interest  rates,  as  are  our  county  and 
State  governments.  Despite  denials,  interest 
charges  are  going  up  all  along  the  line  and 
money  is  harder  to  come  by. 

I  never  could  vinderstand  why  It  was  neces- 
sary for  Uncle  Sam  to  advance  credit  to  pri- 
vate banking  institutions  which  enables  them 
to  purchase  Government  securities  at  high 
interest  rates.  When  interest  on  Government 
securities  goes  up,  all  types  of  borrowing 
cost  more  to  the  consumer.  A  raise  of  only 
1  percent  on  a  20-year,  110,000  mortgage  will 
cost  the  home  purchaser  an  additional  $2,000. 

A  raise  of  but  0.25  percent  on  the  national 
debt  will  co.'5t  all  Americans  more  than  $800 
million  a  year  additional. 

I  sny  it's  time  to  reverse  the  trend.  It's 
time  for  Interest  rates  to  come  down  and  for 
money  to  be  available  to  the  legitimate  bor- 
rower for  legitimate  bn.sir.efis  or  personal  rea- 
sons at  fair  rates.  If  bankers  want  to  main- 
tain a  re.'-pectablc  public  image,  it  would  be 
«'lse  for  them  to  reconsider  tlieir  dri\  e  for  a 
pound  of  flesh. 


Ciin.\p    Money    Opponfnt   Wants   Market 

Interplay  To  Fix  Rates 

(By  Represe^ftative  Thomas  B.  Cur'Hs) 

Baron  Rothschild,  the  great  international 

banker,  once  observed  there  were  only  three 

people  who  really  understood  the  meaning 

of  money  and  none  of  Uicm  had  very  much 

of  it. 


Money  to  people  in  developed  economies 
Is  a  medium  of  exchange.  Yet  there  are 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  who 
are  outside  a  "money"  economy.  When  ex- 
change of  goods  or  services  occtirs  In  such 
countries,  It  Is  by  barter.  Unlike  many 
other  advanced  economies  at  their  present 
stage  of  development.  In  the  United  States 
money  goes  beyond  cash  to  include  credit, 
which  goes  beyond  present  wealth  to  cover 
future  earning  power. 

As  the  economy  of  a  nation  becomes  more 
sophisticated,  the  problems  involved  In  the 
power  "to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof"  become  Inextricably  Interwoven 
with  the  companion  power  "to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  government."  The 
quotes  are  from  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Ill  the  United  States  the  problems  involved 
In  maintaining  "money"  as  an  accurate 
"weight  and  measure"  for  the  marketplace 
exchange  of  services,  goods  and  savings  be- 
came too  cumbersome  to  handle  through 
the  routine  congressional  .  machinery.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1913  the  power  to  regulate  the 
value  of  money  (now  including  credit)  was 
vested  in  a  newly-created  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Re!-er\'e  System. 

After  World  War  II,  the  problems  involved 
in  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  to  finance  the  war  were  so 
great  that  large  sums  had  to  be  sold  directly 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  As  a  result, 
the  value  of  money  seriously  deteriorated. 

In  1951  the  Treasury  Department,  which  Is 
responsible  for  marketing  the  Federal  debt, 
reached  an  "accord"  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  which  freed  it  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  absorb  additional  bonds.  This  to 
some  degree  separated  fiscal  power  from 
monetary  power.  The  cost  of  using  credit  in- 
stead of  money  (borrowing)  went  up,  and 
the  value  of  money,  as  evidenced  by  the  ris- 
ing price  level  ceased  Its  rapid  decline. 

INEXTRICABLY  TWINED 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  credit  and  money,  even  though, 
as  I  have  said,  they  become  inextricably  in- 
terwoven in  a  sophisticated  economy  to  the 
extent  that  some  credit  is  called  money  and 
other  credit,  for  example,  Treastiry  bills,  is 
called  near-money. 

Credit  in  one  sense  is  spending  money 
without  selling  an  asset,  or  spending  money 
to  obtain  an  asset  by  cashing  in  future  earn- 
ing power.  Credit  requires  the  use  of  money 
which  can  come  from  only  two  sources:  (1) 
Borrov/ing  someone  else's  money  or  (2)  new- 
ly created  money  (which  the  Government 
jilone,  through  the  medium  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  commercial  banks, 
can  "coin") . 

SOME  MOTIVATION 

If  someone  else's  money  is  \tsed,  there 
must  be  some  motivation  to  that  person  to 
save  (not  spend)  his  money  and  invest  (let 
someone  else  spend)  hJs  money  at  the  risk 
of  not  getting  it  back. 

Tlie  economic  incentives  to  save  and  to 
risk  savings  are  called  interest,  dividends, 
and  capital  gains.  The  rate  of  return  on 
money  lent  determines  whether  a  person 
will  save  and  at  what  risk  he  is  willing  to 
assume  in  lending  his  savings. 

Government  can  alter  the  marketplace 
demand  for  and  the  price  of  credit  by 
changing  the  valvie  of  money.  It  does  this 
by  creating  more  of  it  or  withdrawing  some 
of  it,  by  its  own  borrowings  or  by  directly 
lending  money  itself  at  certain  rates. 

POWER  TO  CHANCE 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  con- 
siderable power  to  alter  the  market  demand 
by  creating  both  money  and  credit.  The 
Treasury  Department  by  itself  or  working 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  has  power  to 
alter  the  market  demand  through  its  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  debt. 

However,  there  are  two  disciplines  outside 
the  Government  which  limit  both  monetary 


and  fiscal  policy:  (1)  The  actual  amount  of 
savings  in  the  society  and  the  wllUngness  to 
risk  the  savings  In  the  economic  climate 
prevailing,  and  (2)  the  impact  on  our 
economy  of  economies  abroad. 

Both  outside  disciplines  are  strongly  af- 
fected by  the  size  of  Government  borrowings 
(the  Federal  debt).  They  also  are  affected 
by  the  amount  of  private  borrowings  against 
assets  and  future  earning  power,  and  the 
maintenance  of  money  as  a  stable  measure 
of  the  value  of  services,  goods,  and  savings. 

effect  replaces  cause 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  easy  credit  and 
cheap  money  are  necessary  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment  and  economic  growth. 
This  Is  putting  the  effect  In  place  of  the 
cause.  Maximum  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  will  produce  easy  credit  and 
cheap  money  but  not  vice  versa.  By  trying 
to  use  the  effect  to  produce  the  cause,  we 
may  damage  both. 

Maximtim  employment  and  economic 
growth  are  basically  produced  by  Intelligent 
spending.  We  must  always  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  real  from  the  sham.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  savings  of  people  to  create 
new  wealth  and  to  increase  purchasing  power 
is,  of  course,  stimulated  by  consumer  spend- 
ing in  the  first  place. 

However,  if  there  is  insufiaclent  incentive 
to  save  and  then  to  invest  at  a  risk,  the  cycle 
is  broken.  Here  is  where  the  Interference  of 
government  to  produce  artificially  low  rates 
of  return  for  investment  or  to  produce 
cheaper  money  defeats  its  objectives. 

government    FAILURE 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  failed  to  use  monetary  and  debt  policy 
to  preserve  an  Interest  rate  necessary  to 
channel  the  risking  of  savings  into  wise  ex- 
penditure policies.  Indeed,  Government 
through  its  own  expenditure  policies  has 
contributed  to  a  further  deterioration  of 
good  expenditure  judgments. 

The  result  is  we  have  had  a  constant  de- 
terioration in  oiu:  international  balance  of 
payments.  This  has  led  to  a  flow  of  gold  out- 
side our  society.  Tliis,  In  turn,  is  a  threat  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  value  of  the  dollar 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  domestically  and 
Internationally.  In  other  words,  we  have 
not  preserved  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Only  by  the  exercise  of  self-discipline  can 
we  maintain  correct  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  Tliat  discipline  is  to  balance  our 
Federal  budget  and  otir  international  pay- 
ments over  the  life  of  the  business  cycle. 


THE  TWO  FACES  OF. CIVIL  RIGHTS. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to*the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  today's  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"The  Two  Faces  of  Civil  Rights,"  indi- 
cates the  militant  and  unreasonable  at- 
titude being  taken  by  elements  of  the 
ci\'il  rights  movement. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  No- 
vak, which  follows,  points  out  that  SCLC 
leadership  in  Demopolis,  Ala.,  is  seeking 
national  publicity  rather  than  their 
professed  aim  of  better  jobs  for  Negro 
citizens : 

The  Two  Faces  of  CniL  Rights 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Demopolis.  Ala. — Although  the  newspaper 
headlines  from  here  last  week  told  of  clashes 
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between  Negro  demonstrators  aiid  tear-gas- 
tossing  police,  the  more  important  struggle 
in  Demnpolts  was  waged  between  moderates 
ond  radicals  inside  the  civil  rights  movement. 

In  this  Black  Belt  city  of  8.500  (where 
whues  outnumber  Negroes  by  less  than  50 
persons)  the  two  f.tces  of  civil  righta  glare  at 
each  other  with  increasing  liostility,  as  eisc- 
V*  ncre  in  the  Deep  South. 

O.ie  face  is  conciliatory,  seeking  to  reach 
sn  accommodation  with  the  white  power 
siructure.  Tlie  other  lace  is  rcvolutionnry. 
skeptical  that  "Mr.  Charlie"  (the  wliiie  man> 
will  concede  anything. 

Tills  conflict  has  ironic  overtores  in  De- 
mopolis.  Mayor  Ed  Bailey,  a  segregationist 
who  reulizes  a  new  day  has  come  to  the 
South,  has  made  more  concessions  than  any 
other  mayor  in  rural  Alabama.  Yet  the  civil 
rights  radicals — not  the  moderates — control 
events  here  and  have  turned  Demopolis  into 
the  South's  current  trouble  spot. 

Doubly  iror.ic  is  the  fact  there  is  only  one 
civil  rights  organization  active  here — the 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Kings  Southern 
Christian  Lcadersliip  Conference  (SCLC). 
Bui  the  SCLC  Itself  is  split  between  radicals 
and  moderates,  its  own  nelctmeu  here  travel- 
ing separate  paths. 

This  was  graphically  illustrated  at  a  civil 
rights  mass  meeting  one  recent  Sunday  in 
the    Morning    Star    Baptist    Church. 

Directing  the  meeting  was  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Wells  of  Albany.  Ga..  a  stciu.  worriec^ 
looking  SCLC  organizer.  Under  his  supervi- 
sion, young  middle-class  Demopolis  Negroes, 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  best,  softly  revealed 
results  of  negotiations  they  and  Wells  had 
conducted  with  Mayor  Briley. 

The  results  were  impressive,  indeed.  SCLC 
has  won  more  in  Demopolis  during  6  days 
than  in  Selma  ( 15  miles  to  the  we^t »  during 
6  weeks.  Bailey  had  agreed  to  multiple  de- 
mands by  the  Demopolis  Civil  Club  (an 
SCLC-sponsored  group  organized  by  Mr. 
Wells)  aimed  mainly  at  belter  Jobs  for 
Negroes. 

But  as  the  Civil  Club  ofBcors  recounted 
their  negotiations,  a  dozen  young  men  and 
women  (both  white  and  Negro)  seated  on 
the  church  altar  seethed  in  anger. 

Dresccd  in  disheveled  work  and  sport 
clothes,  these  were  the  field  workers  of 
SCLC's  militant  youth  branch.  Supposedly, 
they  got  orders  not  'from  Mr.  Wells  in  Demop- 
olis, but  from  the  Reverend  James  Bevel — 
most  militant  of  Dr.  Kind's  lieutenants — by 
telephone  from  Selma. 

Mr.  Bevel's  field  commander  in  Demopolis, 
a  northern  Negro  named  Gerald  Turley, 
moved  to  the  pulpit.  Dressed  in  sweaty 
T-shirt  and  blue  jeans.  Turley  .stirred  the 
crowd  for  the  first  time  with  his  gravel- 
voiced  eloquence. 

Though  Mr.  Wells  and  the  Voters  League 
wanted  a  halt  to  demonstrations,  Tnrley 
shouted.  "We're  going  to  be  on  the  streets. 
We're  going  to  die  in  the  street  if  need  be." 

Henry  Wershaw.  a  young  wliite  SCLC  work- 
er from  New  York,  was  even  more  explosive. 
"Ii"  the  white  m.an  wont  let  you  have  your 
freedom,  you're  going  to  have  to  take  it."  he 
yelled. 

Tiie  upshot  came  the  next  morning.  In 
negotiations  at  city  hall  Bailey  agreed  to 
much  more  than  Selma's  officials  have  got- 
ten— city  government  supervisory  positions 
for  Negroes  and  guaranteed  «;ale3  Jobs  in 
Demopolis  stores.  Nevertiieless,  Turley  sent 
Demopolis  teenagers  (kept  out  of  school 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Civil  Club)  march- 
ing through  the  streets. 

Bailey  would  have  issued  a  parade  permit, 
but  Turley  refused  to  ask  for  it.  To 
maintain  tiie  principle  of  law  and  order, 
Bailey  told  police  to  stop  the  marchers.  The 
result:  Tear  gas  and  national  publicity. 

Indeed,  national  publicity — not  Jobs  In 
D?mopoUs  stores — was  what  Turley  was  seek- 
ing. Bellevmg  that  the  white  man  Is  un- 
worthy of  trtibt.  the  civil  rights  movement  s 


revolutionary  wing  believes  in  agitation,  agi- 
tation, and  still  more  agitation  to  bring  out 
the  worst  in  the  white  man.  Such  Is  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  Gerald  Turleys. 

But  Gerald  Turley  will  leave  Demopolis 
sometime  soon.  When  he  does,  the  Demop- 
olis Negroes  y,ill  be  left  to  reach  permanent 
understanding  with  the  white  establishment. 
That's  why  many  of  them  feel  today  that 
Tiu:ley's  radical  tactics,  coming  after — not  be- 
fore— the  whites  had  been  forced  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  have  done  more  harm  than 
good. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  WOLFP'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unv^nimous  consent  to  acidrcss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  v.  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
May  3  we  conimcinoiate  the  17-ith  an- 
nivei'sary  of  an  event  which  in  iltclf  was 
joyous  and  monicntous  but  short-lived. 
On  May  3.  1791.  the  PoUsh  Parhament 
decisively  adopted  a  constitution  whicii 
transformed  Poland's  limited  autocracy 
into  a  constitutional  democracy.  Un- 
fortunately, the  enlightened  Government 
established  by  the  Constitution  of  1791 
survived  little  more  than  2  years,  for  not 
.surprisingly,  the  Government  was  not 
to  the  likins  of  autocratic  Czarist  Russia. 
Russian  trocps  invaded  Poland  and  final- 
ly succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Polish  people  struggled  val- 
inntiy  asainst  the  forei.^n  oppressor,  but 
their  bravo  battle  was  in  vain.  In  1793 
their  counti^  was  partitioned  between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  in  1795  Poland 
disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe 
until  the  end  of  V/orld  War  I. 

Becau.se  the  Con.stilution  of  1791  was 
so  quickly  and  forcibly  shelved  and  be- 
cause Poland's  history  since  then  has 
been  a  traeic  sa?a  of  foreign  occupation 
intersi^er.scd  only  by  a  brief  period  of 
freedom  between  the  First  and  Second 
World  V/ars.  the  signiHcance  of  this  doc- 
ument and  of  Poland's  constitutional  tra- 
ditions are  frequently  overlooked.  Po- 
land was  a  great  empire  by  the  late  16th 
and  early  17th  centuries,  with  lands  ex- 
tending far  in  the  east  into  what  is  today 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  south  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains. Even  at  this  time,  when  mo.st  of 
Europe  was  under  the  iron  rule  of  auto- 
cratic kings  whose  powers  were  unlim- 
ited. Poland,  though  far  from  a  democ- 
racy, had  already  taken  some  initial 
steps  toward  constitutional  government. 
From  medieval  times  the  respective  roles 
of  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  gentiy 
had  been  carefully  defined.  The  king 
ruled,  not  as  unlimited  autocrat  but 
more  accurately  as  cosharer  of  power 
with  the  gentry  and  high  officials  who 
sat  in  a  bicamc-ral  parliament  vested 
with  legislative  and  executive  powers 
equal  to  those  of  the  king.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  the  king  had  be- 
come an  elective  monarch,  chosen  for  life 
by  parliament  and  obliged  to  sign  a  writ- 
ten agreement  enumerating  his  powers. 

In  a  sense  it  is  surprising  that  the 
democratic  Constitution  of  1791  was 
drafted  when  it  was  and  not  either  sooner 


or  later,  for  Poland's  earlier  progression 
toward  constitutional  government  had 
been  interrupted  during  the  18th  century 
by  the  dynastic  struggles  of  Austria 
Prussia,  and  Russia  over  Polish  territon- 
It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1772  Poland 
was  partitioned  amonu  these  three  dynas- 
ties and  despoiled  of  one-fourth  of  her 
territory.  The  moment  looked  dark  for 
constitutional  reform  which  would  be 
bound  to  antnsonize  Poland's  stronger 
neighbors,  but  when  a  rift  developed  be- 
tween RuFs-a  and  Prussia  after  the  death 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1786.  Poland 
se'zcd  its  opportunity.  In  1788  the  Polish 
Diet,  or  parliament,  was  convened  to  re- 
vi.e  the  Constitution,  and  by  1791  its 
v.ork  was  finished. 

Tlie  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution 
by  Parliament  and  its  acceptance  by  the 
K  ng,  who  took  an  oath  to  support  and 
implement  it,  was  a  unique  step  forward 
in  eastern  Europe,  a  major  advance  in 
man's  history  of  governing  himself,  and 
the  beginning  of  what  was  expected  to 
be  a  peaceful  social  revolution  in  Poland. 
Poland  became  a  limited  monarchy  with 
a  cabinet  govcinment  responsible  to 
Parliament.  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion and  certain  other  prerogatives  of 
the  nobility  such  as  the  privilege  of 
ot.ficc-holding,  were  extended  to  towns- 
men. The  cities  were  given  greater  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  autonomy,  and 
the  peasants  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  laying  the  basis  for 
the  abolition  of  serfdom. 

The  unique  significance  of  the  Poliih 
Constitution  of  1791  Is  not  merely  tha' 
democratic  government  replaced  limited 
autocracy  but  rather  that  an  event  of 
such  magnitude  was  accomplished  with 
little  or  no  bloodshed.  In  one  sense  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Poland  should  have 
chosen  the  18th  centm-y  for  a  monumen- 
tal revi.'^ion  of  its  Constitution,  for  the 
fever  of  liberalism  was  spreading 
through  the  Western  world  in  the  18th 
centm-y.  It  w^as  the  century  of  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Locke,  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  French  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen.  The 
concept  of  popular  sovereigntj' — that  all 
authority  emanates  from  the  will  of  the 
people — was  being  expounded  far  and 
wide. 

But.  I  repeat,  the  Polish  experience  is 
still  unique.  Whereas  the  Americans 
fought  a  war  to  gain  independence  and 
the  French  succumbed  to  a  reirn  of  ter- 
ror in  the  name  of  dcmocrary.  the  Polish 
people  accomplished  the  momentous 
transition  peacefully.  Commenting  iipoii 
the  Polish  Constitution.  Baron  d'Escaro 
wrote: 

In  France  to  gain  liberty,  they  began  with 
anarchy;  in  Poland,  the  nation  was  given 
liberty  and  independence,  the  respect  for 
the  law.  for  person  and  property  was  assured, 
and  all  this  without  violence,  without  mur- 
der soley  through  the  virtue  of  the  coujag 
of  the  nation,  which,  realizing  her  misfor- 
tune and  her  error,  knew  how  to  heal  her 
wounds. 

Because  of  the  important  place  Po- 
land's Constitution  of  1791  holds  in  the 
history  of  constitutional  democracy,  the 
sequel  of  Poland's  own  history  seems 
particularly  tragic.  To  be  swallowed  up 
completely  by  three  greedy  neighbors  and 
erased  out  of  existence  as  an  independent 
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nation  for  over  a  century  is  a  particularly 
bitter  lot  for  a  people  as  fiercely  individ- 
ualistic, courageous,  and  freedom-loving 
as  the  Poles.'  The  history  of  the  Polish 
people  in  our  own  country  provides 
numerous  examples  of  the  traits  which 
ijave  inspiration  to  the  Constitution  of 
1791.  Polish  Generals  Pula.ski  and  Kos- 
ciusko foupht  valiantly  beside  George 
Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Polish  Americans  fearlessly  helped  to 
open  up  the  American  West,  gradually 
pushing  the  American  frontier  ever  far- 
ther across  our  country  until  the  wilder- 
ness was  gone  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  had 
been  reached.  In  every  community  where 
there  are  Polish  Americans  their  in- 
fluence has  been  felt:  in  street  names,  in 
the  cultural  heritage  of  Polish  songs  and 
dances,  in  Polish-American  contributions 
to  civic  office  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

The  tragedy  of  Poland  itself  has  not 
yet  ended.  After  its  brief  interwar  inter- 
lude of  freedom,  Poland  was  overrun  first 
by  the  Nazis  from  Germany  and  then  by 
Soviet  troops  from  the  East.  Many  Poles 
fought  courageously  and  to  their  very 
death  at  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  World 
War  II,  but  for  them  victory  did  not 
mean  a  renewal  of  freedom.  As  we  only 
too  well  know,  Poland  was  turned  into 
a  Communist  satellite  where  the  individ- 
ual liberties  fought  for  so  long  and  hard 
were  brutally  repressed  by  a  ruthless  po- 
lice state.  Yet,  even  the  repressive  tech- 
niques of  Communism  have  been  unable 
to  ci-ush  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy which  still  burns  brightly  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people.  The  Poznan 
uprising  in  1956  and  lesser  signs  of  un- 
easiness constantly  recurring  in  Poland 
are  proof  positive  that  the  Polish  people 
are  still  willing  to  suffer  severe  hard- 
ships for  the  right  to  speak  out  against  a 
government  they  abhor  and  to  die  for 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

On  this  important  anniversary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  commend  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  the  unswerving  courage  of 
the  Polish  people  and  encourage  them  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  yet  one  day 
secure  the  ideals  represented  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 


THE  DOMINICAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  action  of  President  Johnson  in 
sending  U.S.  marines  and  paratroopers 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  100  per- 
cent. 

I  commend  him  for  the  decisive  and 
appropriate  action  he  has  taken  the  past 
several  days  to  protect  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  other  foreign  nationals 
in  that  tragically  strife-torn  country. 

It  was  only  after  the  local  Dominican 
Police  and  militai'y  authorities  informed 
i  our  Government  that  they  could  no  long- 
j    fr  guarantee  the  safety  of  foreign  na- 


tionals that  Mr.  Johnson  initiated  action 
for  their  protection. 

As  the  President  has  said  repeatedly, 
our  only  motive  has  been  humanitarian, 
not  lust  for  the  territory  of  a  small,  sis- 
ter republic.  We  crave  not  the  land  of 
others,  but  the  continued  freedom  and 
security  of  the  inter-American  systems. 
We  seek  not  domination  over  the  brave 
peoples  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  but 
the  certainty  that  they  will  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  destiny  free 
from  tlie  chains  of  an  alien  system. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  over 
the  post  weekend  that  Communist  agita- 
tors have  seized  control  of  the  revolt 
in  the  country  in  an  effort  to  drag  yet 
another  free  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
are  pledged  to  the  prevention  of  another 
Communist  dictatorship  as  exists  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  just  90  miles  off  the 
shores  of  my  own  State  of  Florida. 

If,  in  addition  to  protection  of  the 
lives  of  foreigners  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  presence  of  American  troops 
dramatizesj3Ur  continuing  commitment 
to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  our 
sister  republics,  we  are  equally  justified 
in  our  course  of  action. 

For  the  Communists,  the  W'orld  over, 
understand  only  determination,  force 
and  decisive  action.  They  thrive  upon 
lack  of  resolve,  weakness,  and  vacillation. 

I  share  the  hope  of  our  President  that 
an  effective  multination  Organization  of 
American  States  police  force  can  be 
formed  to  replace  the  bulk  of  our  troops 
on  the  island.  By  our  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  such  a  mission,  w'e  will  fur- 
ther demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  our 
lasting  commitment  to  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  and  close  cooperation  among 
itSi  members  in  preserving  freedom  in 
our  hemisphere  and  defeating  an  alien 
system  which  seeks  to  destroy  it. 


DEATH  TOLL  ON  THE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  not  only  been  in- 
terested, but  very  concerned  over  the  ter- 
rible slaughter  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

When  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Traffic  Safety  was  first  created  in  1956, 
I  became  a  member  of  that  committee 
which  immediately  set  to  work  to  learn 
what  it  could  about  traffic  safety  and  to 
do  something  about  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  have 
continued  my  interest  in  this  field. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics,  which 
has  taken  over  the  responsibility  for 
highway  safety,  among  its  multiple  du- 
ties, it  is  my  plan  to  exert  every  effort 
to  reduce  the  ten-ible  carnage  on  our 
highways. 

The  mcreasing  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress over  the  ever  increasing  death  toll 


has  been  indicated  by  the  enactment  into 
law  of  legislation  requiring  seat  belt 
standards,  brake  fluid  standards  and  in 
the  past  Congress,  safe  car  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fii-m  conviction 
that  we  must  continue  to  strive  to  make 
our  highways  safe.  When  one  considers 
the  financial  burden,  the  loss  of  produc- 
tivity and  the  hardship  placed  upon  the 
families  of  victims  of  highway  accidents 
which  now  cause  the  death  of  over  45,000 
annually,  as  well  as  some  four  million 
injured,  bearing  in  mind  that  many  of 
those  injured  are  totally  and  permanent- 
ly disabled,  it  is  time  that  we  step  up  our 
pace  in  the  traffic  safety  ai'ea. 

At  the  time  that  the  special  subcom- 
mittee was  established  in  1956,  we  found 
that  the  public  health  service  budgeted  .  . 
only  $150,000  for  all  accident  prevention 
research.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  result  of  congressional  in- 
terest, the  budget  of  the  Pubhc  Health 
Service  for  this  problem  has  been  in- 
creased to  over  $4  million.  We  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go,  however,  when  you 
compare  the  death  and  injury  statistics 
to  the  statistics  on  fatalities  as  a  result 
of  heart  disease,  in  which  field  over  $135 
million  iS  expended  in  reseai-ch  by  the 
National  Heart  Institute  and  where  over 
$140  million  is  expended  for  cancer  re- 
search by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  w^ll  realize  that  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  man  behind  the  w'heel 
is  the  controlling  factor.  Should  his 
vision  be  impaired,  should  he  have  had 
too  much  to  drink  or  have  other  defects, 
accidents,  many  times  fatal,  will  occur. 
However,  we  can  and  we  must  reduce 
this  possibility  to  a  minimum  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  through  driver  education 
and  through  the  various  States  taking 
the  initiative  to  adopt  the  uniform  code, 
we  can  reduce  the  number  of  incompe- 
tent drivers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  also 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  the  pur- 
chasers of  automobiles  and  accessories 
are  provided  with  as  safe  a  vehicle  as 
possible  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  mal- 
functioning of  equipment  which  is  the  • 
cause  of  many  of  our  accidents. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Congress  has  taken  the  initiative 
to  provide  standards  for  seat  belts,  brake 
fluid,  and  safe  cars.  However,  there  is 
still  a  glaring  omission  in  safety  stand- 
ards— tire  standards. 

I  do  not  believe  that  today  there  is  a 
Member  of  this  House  who,  desiring  to 
purchase  new  tires  for  his  automobile, 
that  transports  his  family,  would  know 
the  type,  size,  or  quality  of  the  tires  he 
would  ultimately  purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  can  purchase  a 
second  line  tire  from  a  manufacturer 
that  will  be  labeled  a  first  line  tire  under 
another  brand  label.  We  are  advised  of 
tire  sizes  by  the  manufacturers,  yet  when 
the  General  Services  Administration 
purchased  tires  for  the  pvupose  of  com- 
parison, there  were  many  variations  in 
sizes  and  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  see  ads  in  the 
papers  where  one  may  purchase  tires  for 
as  low  as  $9.  It  is  not  false  advertising, 
as  the  manufacturers  indicate  these  tires 
are  for  city  or  slow  speed  driving.  Un- 
fortunately, the  teenagers,  who  have  a 
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minimum  to  spend,  purchase  this  type  of 
tire  and  then  use  them  on  highways  at 
excessive  speeds  causing  the  tires  to  blow 
and  we,  in  many  instances,  have  another 
statistic. 

In  line  with  the  thinking  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  expressed  in  the  passage  of  the 
bills  previously  mentioned,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  require  safe  stand- 
ards for  tires  for  motor  vehicles.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  bill  is  essential  for  the 
motoring  public  and  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  move  for  early  and  expe- 
ditious action  on  the  Icsislation. 

I  might  go  one  step  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  say  that  I  had  hoped  that 
the  manufacturers  v.-ould  take  it  upon 
themselves,  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
to  provide  set  standards.  However,  after 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  had  con- 
sidered legislation  to  establish  standards, 
the  manufacturers  came  out  v,ith  a 
hodgepodge  cf  specLlcaticns.  This  still 
leaves  the  public  in  the  dark.  There- 
fore. I  believe  it  to  be  imperative  that  the 
Congress  take  action  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Be  it  enacted  bij  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  minimum 
standards  for  tires  for  use  on  motor  vehicles 
other  than  those  of  carriers  subject  to  safety 
regulations  under  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Such  standards  shall  be 
designated  to  provide  the  public  with  safe 
tires  so  that  motor  vehicle  accidents  caused 
by  tire  failure  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Standards  first  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  prescribed  and  published  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the 
sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale,  in  interstate 
commerce,  or  the  importation  into  the 
United  States,  or  the  introduction,  delivery 
for  introduction,  transportation,  or  causing 
to  be  transported,  in  interstate  commerce, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  delivery  after 
sale,  in  interstate  commerce,  of  any  tire 
manufactures  on  or  after  the  date  of  this 
section  takes  effect  shall  be  unlawful  unless 
such  t:re  meets  tlie  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  Of  Commerce  as  set  forth  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willlu'.ly  vio- 
lates this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "interstate  commerce"  in- 
cludes commerce  between  one  State,  terri- 
tory, possession,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  an- 
other State,  territory,  possession,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
other  vehicle  or  machine  propelled  or  drawn 
by  mechanical  power  and  used  on  the  high- 
ways principally  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  except  that  section  2 
Ehall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  determine,  but  such 
dite  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  nor  more  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  publication  of  standards  first 
established  imder  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  If  such  standards  first  established  are 
thereafter   changed,    such    standards   as   so 


changed  shall  take  effect  on  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine,  but 
such  date  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  d.iys  nor  more  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  their  publication  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  privileged  to  take  part  in  ceremonies 
honoring  the  SeRoCo  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Co.  of  Columbus.  Ga.  Junior 
Achievement,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  or- 
ganization sponsored  and  supported  by 
business  and  industiy  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Its  aim  is  to  edu- 
cate youngsters  in  the  principles  and 
facts  of  free  enterprise,  and  further,  to 
educate  through  action. 

Each  year  boys  and  girls  in  Junior 
Achievement  groups  gather  in  hundreds 
of  A.merican  cities  to  plan.  form,  and  run 
their  own  businesses.  This  year,  the 
award  for  the  first  place  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Co.  in  America  went  to  SeRoCo,  the 
company  founded  and  run  by  27  Colum- 
bus. Ga.,  teenagers. 

Their  efforts  in  SeRoCo  surely  gave 
these  young  citizens  a  firsthand  knowl- 
edrre  of  our  great  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  Yet  in  addition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  have  learned  not  only 
how  the  free  enterprise  system  works, 
but  also  v>hy  it  works — the  greatness  of 
free  men  ruling  a  free  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  speech  that  ably  demon- 
strates the  value  of  this  lesson.  It  is  a 
speech  prepared  by  a  young  junior 
achiever.  David  Reddick,  president  of 
the  award-winning  SeRoCo  Co. 

I  am  proud  today  to  salute  the  Junior 
Achievement  program,  its  sponsors,  and 
its  fine  young  members  like  David.  They 
have  joined  forces  to  learn  the  workings 
of  freedom:  and  this,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  truly  achievement. 
Speech  GrvEN  by  David  Reddick,  President  of 

SeRoCo,  No.   1   Junior  Achievement  Co. 

N.\TIONALLY,  1964-65 

"Communism  will  rule  the  world."  This 
was  a  theory  echoed  around  the  world  by 
Mr.  Lenin  way  back  in  1918. 

During  the  past  3  years.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  a  member  of  Junior 
Achievement.  The  experience  and  knowl- 
edge I  have  gained  during  this  time  has 
taught  me  that  Mr.  Lenin's  theory  was  noth- 
ing more  than  hot  air.  Communism  will 
never  rule  the  world. 

I  have  been  taught  the  true  meaning  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  profit 
motive.  During  this  period  of  time  I  have 
been  In  companies  that  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  in  some  not  quite  so  successful. 
I  have  experienced  the  sweetness  of  success 
and  also  the  bitterness  of  failure.  I  have 
learned  the  risks  that  must  be  taken  and  also 
the  rewards  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

I  have  grown  In  knowledge  and  experience 
and  have  learned  of  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  business.  It  has  given  me  the 
basic  qualification  for  entering  the  business 


world.  Not  only  have  I  gained  In  expert 
ence.  but  I  have  been  taught  the  importance 
of  initiative,  the  ability  to  work  with  others 
but  most  important,  the  need  for  making  a 
profit.  It  is  my  confirmed  opinion  that  a 
buslnc.<;3  Is  as  good  as  the  people  who  run  It 
No  better,  no  worse. 

The  training  and  experience  to  be  gained 
by  active  participation  in  Junior  Achieve- 
ment is  a  must  for  all  your.g  people,  it  has 
mude  available  to  me  vital  knowledge  which 
c.iaiiot  be  obtiiined  in  high  school  or  college 
I  would  like  to  m.nl:e  it  clear  here  that  this 
is  certainly  no  reflection  on  our  school  sys- 
tem— we  have  one  of  the  best,  but  the  high 
schools  are  Just  not  prepared  to  teach  busi- 
ness because  the  curriculum  is  already  over- 
loaded. 

junior  Achievement  provides  all  young 
pcjple  wiai  the  necessary  tools  to  construct 
a  foundation  for  most  any  type  business. 
The  tnining  received  prqp.ires  us  for  the 
future  of  tomorrow,  and  what  does  the  future 
01  tomorrow  hold? 

I  might  r.;:swcr  th.it  by  snylng— How  high 
is  up?  Allow  me  to  quote  one  ol  the  Na- 
tions  leading  insurance  comp.inles,  and  I 
quolo,  "Tiie  future  belongs  to  those  who 
prcp.are  for  it."  As  a  result  of  the  training 
received  In  Junior  Achievement,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  am  better  qualified  to  compete 
in  tomorrow's  business  world  where  job  com- 
petltion  is  becoming  grciter  and  greater. 

We  have  taken  as  our  responsibihty  the 
preservation  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
The  free,  private  enterprise  system  h.is  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  the  one  outstanding 
reason  for  America's  phenomenal  economic 
growth  and  secure  position  as  leader  of  the 
free  world.  The  free  enterprise  system  and 
its  am.izing  productivity  was  the  key  to 
America's  victory  in  World  War  II.  It  has 
survived  the  test  of  time  in  a  way  that  no 
oti'.er  system  has. 

This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the  sur- 
vival of  our  American  economic  way  of  life 
is  guaranteed.  On  the  contrary,  the  secu- 
rity of  free  enterprise  is  maintained  only 
through  hard  work  and  faith,  faith  and  be- 
lief that  ours  is  the  best  way.  the  only  way 
to  secure  the  good  life  for  our  people. 

Free  entei-prise  and  America,  for  they  are 
one  and  the  same,  is  being  challenged  by 
m.my  people  with  many  ideas.  Because  of 
this,  we  mu-st  dedicate  ourselves,  in  our  own 
way.  to  the  preservation  of  free  enterprise. 
Without  free  enterprise  America  would  no 
longer  exist.  Our  business  system  is  the  key 
to  our  freedom,  and  If  It  were  to  vanish,  then 
history  would  say  of  us,  "They  had  a  good  sys- 
tem, but  neglected  to  appreciate  and  pre- 
ser.e  it." 

It  Is  by  the  investment  of  our  business 
leaders  that  more  young  people  are  being 
taught  about  the  greatest  herlt.^ge  the  world 
has  ever  known — the  American  free  enter- 
prise system — a  system  upon  which  America 
was  founded,  built,  and  upon  which  It  will 
build  its  future.  J 

The  question  has  often  beeK,  asked  among 
young  people,  "How  can  one  gtt  a  Job  that 
takes  experience.  If  he  has  no j experience.'" 

Our  business  and  Industrial/readers  have 
made  this  experience  avairible  to  over 
100,000  young  people  this  past  year.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  person  who  has  received 
training  in  the  Junior  Achievement  program 
makes  a  better  business  person  than  one  who 
has  graduated  from  high  school  without  ex- 
perience and  training  in  Junior  Achievement. 
Thee  are  many  in  this  room  who  are 
repponsible  for  Junior  Achievement  and  its 
success.  I'm  sure  I  speak  for  everyone  In 
Junior  Achievement  when  I  say  that  we  will 
forever  be  indebted  to  you  and  others  UKe 
you  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  us. 
May  I  leave  you  with  this  quote:  A  noted 
historian  made  this  observation:  "Most 
democracies  last  for  about  200  years  — 
gentlemen,  ours  is  176  years  old. 
Thank  you. 
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PRESIDENT'S    ACTION    IN    DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GLEN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Xhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  firm,  prompt,  and 
thorough  manner  in  which  he  seems  to 
be  handling  the  situation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

His  expressed  det<crmination  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  another  Com- 
munist regime  in  this  hemisphere  is  the 
most  encouraging  announcement  in 
America's  foreign  policy  since  January 
1961. 

In  a  spirit  of  constructive  admonition, 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  to  my  colleagues  that  until  the 
Communist  cancer,  centered  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  is  torn  out  by  the  roots,  more 
American  boys  will  have  to  be  sent  into 
other  Latin  countries  and  too  many  v.ill 
return  home  in  flag-draped  cofSns. 

"The  President  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
the  Nation  last  night  that  many  of  the 
Commimists  active  in  the  Dominican  up- 
rising were  trained  in  Cuba. 

The  eruption  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public should  be  the  last  evidence  re- 
quired by  this  hemisphere  for  a  decision 
to  eliminate  the  Communist  regime  in 
Cuba. 

I  urge  the  President  to  quickly  an- 
nounce that  the  liquidation  of  Cuba's 
Communist  government  is  a  definite  aim 
of  American  foreign  policy,  and  that  no 
pres.sures  from  any  source,  Communist 
or  ally,  will  dissu£tde  us  from  that  goal. 


GOVERNMENT  STILI.,  GOING  IN  THE 
RED 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  spite  of  the  optimism  of  the  Pres- 
ident who  reports  with  great  satisfaction 
that  the  expected  deficit  will  be  less  than 
he  anticipated,  the  fact  is  we  are  still 
piling  up  huge  deficits  which  endanger 
our  economy. 

Federal  spending  continues  to  increase ; 
shortly  we  will  be  asked  to  increase  the 
debt  limit;  each  year  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment goes  deeper  into  the  red.  We 
cannot  continue  following  such  fuzzy 
economic  theories  without  being  forced, 
one  day,  to  pay  the  piper  for  the  ball  the 
big  spenders  have  been  having. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  last  bal- 
anced budget  was  in  the  last  full  fiscal 
year  of  the  Republican  administration 
under  President  Eisenhower.  We  have 
been  told  that  spending  has  increased 
because  of  the  increase  in  defense  costs, 
but  again  let  me  remind  you  that  the 


spending  level  increase  has  not  been  due 
to  increased  defense  programs,  but  tain- 
creased  social  welfare  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
increase  in  dollar  spending,  serious  as 
it  is,  does  not  reflect  an  even  more  seri- 
ous danger  to  our  Republic,  the  increase 
of  Federal  encroachment  in  areas  which 
are  rightfully  the  responsibility  of  the 
private  sector,  the  States  and  individual 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  far  past  time  for  us 
to  return  to  responsible  fiscal  policies.  If 
our  private  enterprise  system  is  to  sur- 
vive we  must  live  within  our  income.  We 
must  call  a  halt  to  programs  we  cannot 
atTord  if  we  are  to  remain  a  strong  and 
solvent  nation. 

How  far  we  have  gone  along  the  road 
to  irresponsibility  in  fiscal  matters  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  excellent  editorial 
by  David  Lawrence  in  this  week's  issue 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  I  include 
the  editorial,  "Only  $30  BiUion  in  the 
Red"  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

Only  $30  Billion  in  the  Red 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson,  in  a  somewhat  opti- 
mistic vein,  the  other  d.iy  told  the  American 
people  by  television  and  radio  and  through 
the  press  that  the  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  would  be  at  least  a  billion  dollars  below 
the  $6.3  billion  which  he  had  estimated  last 
January. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  an  improve- 
ment, if  not  a  reversal,  in  the  deficit  spend- 
ing which  has  now  been  going  on  year  after 
year. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  in  the  5  fiscal  years 
beginning  on  July  1,  1960,  the  gross  pu'blic 
debt  will  have  Increased  by  approximately 
$30  billion.  The  total  interest  now  costs 
more  than  $11  billion  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  most  persons  in  official  life 
and  also  many  others  engaged  in  economic 
dialog  are  not  disturbed  by  deficits  total- 
ing only  $30  billion  in  5  years.  The  thesis 
of  the  new  school  of  economists  is  that  defi- 
cit spending  is  the  way  to  keep  business 
good  and  that  It  doesn't  matter  wliether  the 
Government,  year  after  year,  is  spending 
more  than  it  is  taking  in. 

Tlie  official  budget  estimates  are  often  mis- 
leading. In  the  past  10  years,  the  original 
forecasts  of  the  budget  made  18  months  be- 
fore the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  amounted  cu- 
mulatively to  a  total  of  only  $200  million  of 
deficit.  But  the  revised  estimates,  made 
each  time  a  year  later,  added  up  to  an  ac- 
cumulated deficit  of  $36.9  billion.  In  that 
same  10-year  period,  the  actual  figures 
showed  a  deficit  total  of  $40.8  billion. 

The  big  fact  is  that  the  Government  is 
running  in  the  red  year  after  yeai-.  Expendi- 
tures are  kept  down  in  some  categories  but 
go  up  In  others. 

The  assumption  Is  that,  even  with  the 
large  deficits,  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  pay  its  bills.  But  it  can  do  so  only  with 
depreciated  currency,  and  the  risk  to  the  av- 
erage citizen  is  that  prices  will  rise  as  the 
monetary  unit  dwindles  in  value.  Many 
governments  have  had  a  tragic  experience 
with  such  inflation. 

Business  conditions,  of  course,  are  regarded 
as  good  today,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent cuts  in  tax  rates.  But  how  long  will 
this  last?  For  wages  and  prices  as  well  as 
.State  taxes  are  continuing  their  upward 
trend.  The  mere  size  of  the  sales  volume 
is  not  an  indicator  of  a  nation's  ability  to 
maintain  Its  monetary  unit  on  a  stable  basis. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing money  for  many  things  that  it  could 
well  do  without.  This  doesn't  mean  that  the 
money  Is  actually  wasted,  but  it  docs  mean 


that  priority  could  be  given  to  sound  finance 
and  the  Nation  would  not  suffer. 

No  administration,  of  course,  can  balance 
the  budget  at  once.  It  must  be  a  gradual 
process  so  that  the  economy  can  absorb  the 
changes.  But  when  year  after  year  there 
is  no  sign  that  a  balanced  budget  is  even  in 
sight,  there  is  bound  to  be  discouragement. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nation  will  have  to  examine 
carefully  all  the  official  forecasts  being  made 
because  experience  has  shown  that,  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  admlnis- 
tration.s,  erroneous  estimates  have  been  of- 
fered. This  is  due  to  some  extent  to  an  in- 
ability to  gauge  correctly  future  trends  In 
business,  both  in  this  country  and  overseas. 

Tlie  Eisenhower  administration  in  Janu- 
ary 1958,  for  example,  predicted  a  surplus  of 
$500  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959.  But,  due  to  a  downturn  in  busi- 
ness which,  during  that  same  period,  devel- 
oped into  a  real  recession,  receipts  were  $6.1 
billion  less  than  anticipated.  In  an  attempt 
to  reverse  the  business  curve,  the  spending 
went  up  by  $6.7  billion.  So  the  final  out- 
come was  a  budget  deficit  of  $12.4  billion. 

Likewise  in  January  1962  the  Kennedy 
administration  forecast  a  surplus  of  $500 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1963  but  the  estimate  proved  to  be  wrong 
by  nearly  $7  billion.  This  was  because  cor- 
porate profits  had  been  estimated  at  $56.5 
billion  and  turned  out  to  be  only  $48.2  bil- 
lion. Also  taxes  from  individuals  did  not 
come  up  to  the  figures  that  had  been  predict- 
ed. Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  uncertain- 
ties in  business  occasioned  by  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  the  steel  industry.  The  final 
result  was  a  budget  deficit  of  $6.3  billion. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  an  incumbent 
Administration  would  make  long-range  ap- 
praisals and  chart  the  budget  trends  for  a 
given  period  of  years  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  a  single  year. 

What  America  needs  is  a  comprehensive 
program  of  expense  cutting  along  with  a 
stimulus  to  business  which  will  produce 
more  tax  receipts.  Such  a  plan  cannot  be 
confined  to  a  single  year.  There  ought  to  be 
at  least  a  5-year  look  ahead  with  a  pro- 
gram for  a  balanced  budget  which  would  be 
accepted  as  the  reasonable  reflection  of  a 
sound  trend  in  Government  finance. 

The  American  people  would  welcome  an 
end  to  the  deficit  era — a  total  deficit  of  $40.8 
billion  in  the  last  10  years  with  $30  billion 
of  this  piling  up  In  the  last  5  years.  The  of- 
ficial figure  for  the  public  debt  now  Is  close 
to  $317  billion.  It's  the  biggest  debt  that 
any  nation  has  evir  faced  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 


LOCATION  OF  JONES  &  LAUGHLIN 
STEEL  CORP.  PLANT  IN  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  REPRESENTED 
BY  REPRESENTATIVE  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  with 
respect  to  the  location  of  Jones  &  Laugh - 
lin  Steel  Corp.  plant  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlHnois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  the 
fifth  largest  steel  producer  in  the  United 
States,  made  a  very  significant  an- 
nouncement with  respect  to  the  future  of 
Jones-Laughlin  and  to  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Ciiarles  M.  Beegh^y,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  exeQutive  officer  of 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  told  the 
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annual  meeting  of  shareholders  on  April 
29: 

The  Middle  West  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing markets  for  products  made  by  your  com- 
pany. A  location  In  that  general  area  for 
a  J.  &  L.  steel  plant  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
achieve  our  objective  of  selling  an  Increas- 
ing share  of  the  total  steel  used,  as  well  as 
expanding  our  position  as  a  supplier  to  the 
national  market.  Our  opportunity  for  shar- 
ing in  the  growth  of  the  Middle  West  ap- 
peared to  be  limited  by  new  steel  plants 
recently  built  or  building  by  oiu-  competitors, 
chiefly  in  Metropolitan  Chicago,  as  well  as 
by  the  expansion  of  the  longer  established 
companies  In  that  area.  Wtf  concluded  that 
to  locate  a  new  J.  &  L.  plant  next  door  to  our 
Chicago-area  competition  would  lack  in  im- 
agination and  economic  sense.  Accordingly, 
wo  conceived  a"nd  developed  a  quite  different 
approach  to  this  competitive  problem — an 
offensive,  rather  than  a  defensive  posture. 

Our  objective  became  the  identification  of 
an  extraordinarily  large  site,  accessible  to  the 
Middle  West  and  Southwest  markets  by 
means  of  modem  highway  systems,  barge  and 
rail,  and  with  rail  and  water  systems  to 
accommodate  economic  delivery  of  raw 
materials  and  semifinished  steel.  Many 
months  have  been  spent  in  the  se.wch  for  a 
site  which  met  all  of  our  criteria.  These  In- 
clude a  site  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  build- 
ing room  for  steel-fabrlcatlng  customers,  who 
win  find  it  advantageous  to  locata  next  door. 
Our  search  has  ended.  We  have  optioned 
almost  6.000  acres,  more  than  10  times  the 
area  of  any  existing  J.  «:  L.  steel  plant,  ap- 
proximately 100  miles  west  of  the  Chicago 
Loop,  on  the  Illinois  River  near  the  town  of 
Hennepin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Hennepin.  111.,  is  the  county  seat  cf  the 
smalle.st  county  in  the  State  of  lUinois, 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  so 
you  can  see  that  this  is  a  very  significant 
announcement  for  our  area,  and  I  would 
surely  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  Mr.  Beeghly  pointed  out.  the  site 
is,  "of  sufficient  size  to  provide  building 
room  for  fabricating  customers  who  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  locate  next  door." 
We  hope  that  in  the  coming  months  and 
years  ahead  many  progressive,  foi'ward- 
looking  concerns  wiU  look  to  the  many 
advantages  of  this  location  and  what  we 
in  central  Illinois  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  Beeghly  went  on  to  advise  the 
shareholders  as  follows : 

Long  range,  our  plan  includes  an  inte- 
grated steel  plant,  with  Iron-ore  pellets  or 
prereduced  iron  to  come  from  our  taconite 
lands  to  the  north.  Short  range,  our  plan 
includes  facilities  to  finish  steel,  which  will 
be  melted  in  our  Pittsburgh.  Aliqulppa. 
Cleveland,  and  Detroit  plants.  From  any  of 
these 'four  steel  plants,  we  can  reach  our  new 
site  by  rail  or  water.  We  have  the  option  of 
the  river  system  or  rail  from  Pittsburgh  and 
Aliquippa.  or  from  Clevel.-^nd  and  Detroit  by 
rail,  or  by  lake  boat  with  rail  or  barge 
transshipment. 

The  property  is  located  close  to  the  new 
East-West  Interstate  Route  80,  which  in  an 
easterly  direction  will  speed  delivery  of 
finished  products  Into  the  network  of  new 
highways  around  the  Chicago  area.  Connect- 
ing with  this  fine  new  high-speed  interstate 
highway,  are  major  highways  and  new  ones 
planned  which  will  permit  us  to  reach  north, 
west  and  south.  This  will  mean  good  access 
into  other  important  steel-consuming  mar- 
kets, which  will  continue  to  grow  as  the  In- 
dustrial trend  continues  to  spread  across 
our  country. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  this  new 
steel  plant  are  In  preparation.  We  expect  to 
complete   land   acquisition   and  begin   con- 


struction next  year.  Flat -rolled  steel  prod- 
ucts are  included  in  our  plans  and  perhaps 
other  steel  shapes  as  well.  No  further  de- 
tiuls  as  to  product  lines  will  be  announced  at 
this  time,  nor  can  we  state  now  when  we 
will  be  in  production.  Announcements  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time  as  our  plans 
progress. 

Even  in  its  initial  stage  this  project  will 
represent  the  largest  single  development  ever 
luidei  taken  by  Jones  &  Laughlln.  It  will 
greatly  increase  our  percentage  of  finishing 
capacity  and  service  capability  in  products 
and  markets  of  great  future  promise.  Of  im- 
portance also,  is  the  finishing  capacity  this 
expansion  will  free-up  in  our  existing  J.  &  L. 
plants,  providing  us  with  an  ever  better 
ability  to  supply  the  markets  closer  to  these 
well-established  J.  &  L.  producing  points. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  in  con- 
clusion for  the  Record  that  we  feel  very 
fortunate  in  J.  &  L."s  decision  to  locate 
in  our  congressional  district.  We  wel- 
come this  industrial  expansion  in  our 
area  with  open  arms  and  v,e  are  sure  that 
it  will  lead  to  a  wide  range  of  develop- 
ment for  this  very  productive  area — that 
part  of  my  home  State  which  we  like  to 
refer  to  as  "The  Heart  of  Illinois." 


THE  20TiI  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
FOUNDING  OP  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  in 
San  Francisco.  In  connection  with  this 
anniversary.  I  think  proper  recognition 
should  be  given  in  California  to  one  of 
the  great  early  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations — Dag  Hammarskjold.  To  that 
end,  I  have  before  you  today,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  a  silent,  timeless  redwood  forest  in 
my  district  be  designated  the  Dag  Hain- 
marskjold  Memorial  Grove. 

To  fully  explain  this  proposal,  I  will 
attempt  to  relate  the  real  meaning  of 
Sequoia  sempervirens — the  ever-living 
redwood.  A  book  I  have  been  reading 
tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  one  tree.  I 
would  like  to  attempt  to  summarize  this 
story  in  a  few  words,  if  I  may. 

During  the  founding  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  2,200  years  ago,  a  sprout  emerged 
from  a  seed  no  bigger  than  a  match- 
head.  It  crept  up.  straight  and  true, 
a  few  inches  a  year  toward  a  patch  of  sky 
between  the  cover  of  the  huge  trees  sur- 
rounding it.  Two  hundred  years  later, 
about  the  time  Jesus  of  Nazareth  began 
to  preach  his  parables,  our  tree  was  100 
feet  tall  and  3  feet  thick  at  the  base. 
Over  the  centuries  it  Inched  up,  expand- 
ing a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  girth  each 
year  as  empires  rose  and  fell,  as  the 
dark  ages  came  and  disappeared  Into  the 
Renaissance,  as  Columbus  discovered  the 
New  World  and  a  new  nation  with  a  new 
idea  of  government  based  on  freedom  and 
individual  responsibility  grew  to  matu- 
rity. 
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During  these  millenniums,  monumental 
natural  calamities  struck.  Floods  of  the 
centuries  crept  up  the  tnink  of  the  tree 
depositing  several  feet  of  new  soil  over 
its  root  system.  Six  times  in  its  life  the 
tree  grew  a  new  set  of  roots  closer  to  the 
surface  to  gather  forest  nutrients.  Sev- 
eral major  forest  fires  scarred  its  skin  and 
ate  its  flesh,  but  each  time  it  healed  its 
wounds  with  decades  of  new  growth  until 
1849,  the  year  of  the  great  gold  rush  to 
California.  That  year,  a  forest  fire 
burned  a  17-foot-wide  scar  on  its  side 
killing  all  the  roots  under  the  wounded 
area.  Tlie  tree,  over  the  next  decades 
started  to  lean.  At  the  same  time,  it  be- 
gan growing  a  brace  to  shore  up  its 
wounded  side.  In  106  years,  it  grew  a 
buttress  projecting  4  feet  to  shore  up  its 
great  weight.  But  the  centuries  needed 
to  fully  protect  itself  from  natural  dis- 
aster were  not  to  come  before  the  next 
natural  onslaught. 

Evciyone  recalls  the  1955  floods  in 
California  when  levees  broke.  Yuba  City 
was  flooded,  and  scores  of  people  were 
drowned.  This  same  flood  made  a  bog 
around  the  tree  and  the  buttress  sank  in 
as  the  tree  leaned  farther  and  farther 
Finally,  its  1,000  tons  of  redwood  snapped 
its  good  roots  and  crashed  to  the  ground 
along  a  350-foot  path.  When  its  great 
tiiink  was  cut,  most  of  the  history  of 
modern  civilization  could  be  traced  on  its 
life  rings. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  national 
Interest  has  been  aroused  over  presen-a- 
tion  of  a  suitable  grove  of  these  stately 
trees,  in  commemoration  of  the  respect 
people  throughout  the  world  hold  for  the 
great  international  leader,  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold. 

The  life  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  was  in 
concordance  with  the  deep  and  penading 
majesty  of  tlie  redwoods  among  which 
we  find  spiritual  refuge  and  gain  a  more 
profound  realization  of  his  own  thought 
that  "we  each  have  within  us  a  center  o( 
stillness  surrounded  by  silence." 

Dag  Hammarskjold,  until  his  death  in 
1961,  served  8  years  as  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  carrying  on  his 
widely  significant  and  courageous  search 
for  world  peace.  By  their  veiy  grandeur, 
the  giant  redwoods  imbue  us  with  a 
strong  realization  of  human  dignity,  tol- 
erance and  stateliness.  so  characteristic 
of  Dag  Hammarskj old's  life. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  largely  the  senti- 
ment expressed  In  my  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  thiiik  it  altogether  fitting  that  a 
redwood  grove  in  my  district  be  selected 
by  the  State  of  Californ.a  as  a  memorial 
to  this  world  leader,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  recognitioa 


EVENTS  IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 
BRING  HOME  FORCEFULLY  FOLLY 
OP  ALLOWING  COMMUNIST  BAr-^: 
IN  CUBA 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  m 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
brought  home  forcefully  the  folly  of  al- 
lowing the  Communist  base  in  Cuba  to 
continue  in  spreading  its  poison  among 
its  sister  Republics  of  Latin  America. 

Several  of  us  in  the  past  have  noted 
the  school  of  Communist  subversion  and 
revolution  which  Castro  has  founded  and 
v.hich  has  been  directed  by  Che  Guevara. 
I  pointed  out  this  on  the  floor  2  years 
ago.  It  is  obvious  that  Cuban-trained 
revolutionaries  are  at  this  moment  plan- 
ning to  attempt  revolts  in  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  Perhaps  the 
swift  reaction  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  will  retard 
their  efforts. 

Unfortunately  we  are  continuing  to 
pay  for  the  fumbling  defeat  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  which  not  only  allowed  Castro 
to  remain  in  power  but  encouraged  Com- 
mimist  subversives  to  believe  they  could 
proceed  in  Latin  America  without  fear 
of  U.S.  action. 

The  President  has  courageously  taken 
the  correct  step. 

Today  the  Communist  world  should 
be  on  notice  that  they  can  no  longer 
expect  to  romp  in  safety,  for  the  United 
States  will  resist  attempts  to  establish 
new  Communi.st  regimes  by  force  in  Lat- 
in America. 
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WILLIAM  H.  BOOK 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  was  saddened  last  week  by 
the  death  of  William  H.  Book,  for  many 
years  the  director  of  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Few  men  have  left  a  greater  mark  on 
Indianapolis.  He  was  a  citizen  whom  In- 
dianapolis and  the  entire  State  of  In- 
diana will  miss,  a  man  most  difficult  to 
replace. 

Bill  Book  was  a  quiet  and  friendly  man. 
but  feiTcntly  and  unselfishly  dedicated  to 
the  principles  which  he  believed  were 
right.  He  had  a  host  of  friends  in  many 
walks  of  life.  I  took  pride  in  being  one 
of  those  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Insert  at  this  point  editorials  by  the 
three  daily  newspapers  in  Indianapolis  in 
tribute  to  Mr,  Book: 

(Prom  the  IndLanapolis  (Ind.)   SUar,  May  1. 
1965  J 

Wu-LIAM   H.    EOOK 

Bill  Book  was  a  prime  mover.     Other  men 
I       have  formed  committees.     He  formed  com- 
j       mittccs  and  got  things  done. 
I  Much  lipservlce  Is  paid  to  bvislness.     Bill 

Book  gave  business — and  the  whole  commu- 
nity— much  more.  He  gave  It  true  steward- 
ship. In  the  depths  of  the  depression,  when 
morale  and  courage  were  low,  he  helped  the 
unemployed  find  jobs.  Then  he  helped  rally 
tlie  forces  that  had  the  power  to  rebuild,  to 
attract  new  Industry  and  get  things  going 
again.  It  was  a  time  when  Jobs  were  the 
main  concern  of  thousands  of  hard-hit  work- 
ing people. 


The  times  called  for  imaginative  leadership. 
Bill  Book  offered  it.  The  community  gaiaied. 
Indianapolis  became  a  key  industrial  center 
during  an  era  that  began  in  economic  stag- 
nation and  could  have  ended  in  something 
fur  worse. 

In  the  grim  days  when  every  dollar  was  a 
drop  of  economic  blood,  William  H.  Book, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  fought  to  hold  gov- 
ernment spending  to  a  minimum,  to  elimi- 
nate waste.  Ihen  in  the  days  of  expansion 
after  World  War  II,  as  tlie  city  grew  and  faced 
new  problems,  Bill  Book  battled  equally  hard 
to  sell  business  leadership  on  the  spending 
necessary  to  solve  these  problems.  This  led 
to  collisions  with  hardheads,  but  the  cool, 
efficient  Bill  Book  was  the  winner — and  so 
waa  Indianapolis. 

In  time  he  won  the  nickname  "Mr.  In- 
dianapolis." Few  men  have  done  more  to 
deserve  it. 

He  took  pride  in  being  a  conservative.  He 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  centralized  super- 
government  and  unrestrained  Federal  power. 
And  he  opposed  turning  to  the  Federal  au- 
thority for  financial  aid.  As  the  chamber 
often  has  pointed  out,  with  Bookian  logic, 
the  "Federal"  money  came  from  local  com- 
munities in  the  first  place.  So  "Federal 
help"  was  a  misnomer,  and  furthermore  it 
carried  Federal  strings. 

Yet  Indianapolis  needed  to  rebuild  much 
of  its  downtown  district.  It  did.  spectacu- 
larly, with  private  money  and  Initiative,  and 
won  admiration  from  all  over  the  country. 

Bill  Book's  newspaper  days  taught  him 
the  value  of  facts  and  research,  the  sound- 
ness of  gathering  detailed,  valid  data  before 
making  decisions  on  complex  problems.  His 
forte  was  research,  as  he  often  said,  and  re- 
search is  a  pillar  of  the  chamber's  operation 
today.  This  thin,  calm  man,  with  his  trim 
mustache,  rare  powers  of  persuasion  and 
abounding  energy  which  poured  into  dozens 
of  constructive  channels,  gave  his  talents  to 
Indianapolis  and  its  chamber  of  commerce 
for  fotir  decades.  He  played  a  giant  role  in 
m.iking  our  chamber  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive organizations  of  its  type  in  the  land. 

Bill  Book  helped  lead  Indianapolis  to  the 
threshold  of  new  potentialities  and  chal- 
lenges. He  believed  in  preserving  what  was 
best  of  the  past  and  adapting  imaginatively, 
intelligently  to  the  changing  world.  "If  we 
don't  have  a  good  vision  for  the  future,"  he 
said,  "we  are  not  going  to  achieve  very  mvich 
in  the  future." 

His  vision  was  that  of  "a  strong,  virile, 
growing,  dynamic  community,"  energetically 
developing  its  cultural,  social,  business,  edu- 
cational, professional,  research  and  scientific 
opportunities — making  tlie  most  of  its  hu- 
man resources. 

This  vision  is  Bill  Book's  heritage  to  the 
city  that  w.as  his  life. 


He  was  was  closely  identified  over  many 
years  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Indianapolis  chapter  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

He  served  ably  in  a  remarkable  variety  of 
other  activities,  ranging  from  the  500  ftsti- 
v.al  to  the  annual  fund  drive  for  the  United 
Negro  Colleges. 

For  a  man  of  his  strong  convictions  and 
boundless  energy,  he  was  personally  remark- 
ably retiring.  His  voice  always  had  that 
soft  quality  of  his  native  Virginia,  and  his 
approach  was  quiet  and  always  friendly. 

The  people  of  this  community,  in  all  eco- 
nomic stations,  will  miss  Bill  Book  immense- 
ly, for  he  was  a  man  whom  they  had  known 
well  and  admired  deeply. 

Pew  men  do  so  much  to  shape  the  current 
of  any  community  as  Bill  Book  did  here  in 
Indianapolis,  and  few  work  so  tirelessly  at 
what  they  so  earnestly  believe  to  be  right. 


[From  the  Indianapolis    (Ind.)    Times,   Apr. 

30, 1965] 

William  H.  Book 

Tlie  impact  of  William  H.  Book  on  this 
coniniimity  and  his  contritaxUions  to  it  are 
not  difficult  to  measure.  Both  were  im- 
mense. 

As  head  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for 
many,  many  years,  he  not  only  set  the  tone 
for  industrial  and  business  expansion  here, 
but  the  political  and  philosophical  tone  of 
IndianapKilis  as  well. 

He  had  a  rugged  belief  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  problem  solving  lay  primarily  with 
local  communities,  and  this  was  a  belief 
which  he  pursued  with  unyielding  vigor. 

Many  disagreed  with  some  of  the  things 
which  Bill  Book  stood  for.  But  he  earned 
univers.al  respect  for  his  sincerity  and  for  his 
integrity. 

Beyond  his  duties  with  the  chamber,  Mr. 
Book  was  an  energetic  volunteer  in  count- 
less civic  efforts. 


[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,' May  1, 
1965]  ! 

William  H.  Book 

No  one  person  will  ever  know  all  the  good 
that  William  H.  Book  did  in  his  life  on  this 
earth. 

And  no  one — though  many  have  tried — 
will  be  able  to  pay  full  tribute  to  his  abilities 
or  all  of  his  accomplishments. 

His  interests  and  activities  were  innumer- 
able and  yet  he  found  the  time  to  give  active, 
useful  support  and  leadership  to  all  of 
them — his  church,  his  community,  his  fami- 
ly, his  friends,  his  schools,  his  State,  and  his 
country.  It  was  typical  of  him  that  he  had 
been  as  busy  in  retirement  as  when  he  was 
full-time  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Throughout  a  career  that  involved  news- 
paper work,  public  service,  and  his  chamber 
career,  he  had  a  part,  and  always  an  impor- 
tant part,  in  every  major  civic  enterprise  in 
this  city.  Often  little  publicized,  these  pur- 
suits included  participation  in  business  de- 
velopment, race  relations,  all  kinds  of  legis- 
lation, government  administration,  social 
and  welfare  activity.  State  regiilation.  mu- 
nicipal planning,  and  a  host  of  nongovern- 
mental programs  directed  by  citizens  deter- 
mined to  bring  about  a  better  city.  State,  or 
Nation. 

Bill  Book  believed  firmly  and  fervently  in 
free,  private  enterprise  as  it  has  developed 
under  our  unique  form  of  government.  He 
respected  politics  and  government  but  he  ab- 
horred unnecessary  government  and  its  inter- 
ference in  private  affairs.  More  than  that, 
he  personally  was  willing  to  do  something 
about  it.  He  spent  all  his  waking  hours — 
too  many  of  them  to  the  detriment  of  his 
health — trying  to  further  those  causes  in 
which  he  believed. 

Some  of  Bill  Book's  critics  complained  that 
he  was  too  conservative,  too  opposed  to 
changes,  too  much  a  servant  of  business. 
Tiiey  didn't  really  know  him  and  they  didn  t 
know  his  record. 

He  was  a  leader,  not  a  follower.  Ke  w.-'.s 
constructive,  not  obstructive.  He  could  see 
someone  eLses  point  of  view.  And  he  wanted 
change,  but  he  wanted  change  for  the  better, 
not  change  for  the  sake  of  change. 

To  get  those  changes,  he  wrote  speeches 
and  articles,  raised  money,  buttonholed 
friends  and  strangers,  prepared  legislation, 
generated  news  stories — in  short,  did  every- 
thing possible  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

His  writing  was  an  outgrovi-th  of  his  early 
career  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  He  was  both 
an  excellent  reporter  and  an  excellent  writer. 
He  was  proud  of  the  record  he  made  at  the 
Indianapyolis  News  and  we  at  the  News  were 
proud  to  have  liim  as  a  distinguished 
alumnus. 

Above  all  else,  Bill  Book  was  a  Christian 
gentleman  who  believed  wholeheartedly  in 
the  principles  of  his  religious  faith  .and  prac- 
ticed those  principles  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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His  life  and  his  work  made  this  city  and 
StiAte  much  better  places  in  wliich  to  live. 
And  he  set  a  rare  and  admirable  example  of 
Christian  service  to  his  fellow  man. 


TRACKING  DOWN  A  LIFESAVER 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Indianapolis  Star  of 
May  3.  which  tells  the  amazing  stoi-y  of 
the  development  of  a  new  wonder  drug. 

This  new  drug,  which  promises  to  be 
of  major  significance  in  combating  sev- 
eral types  of  infection,  was  developed 
through  a  series  of  programs,  but  ulti- 
mately it  was  through  the  persistence  of 
the  researchers  at  the  Eli  Lilly  Co.  in  In- 
dianapolis that  this  drug  was  produced 
in  a  usable  form. 

This  stoiy  demonstrates  again  the  in- 
valuable role  which  private  drug  com- 
panies play  in  the  development  of  new 
medicines  and  medical  techniques.  Not 
infrequently  these  companies  are  sub- 
jected to  attack  from  those  who  believe 
that  all  such  activities  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  Eli  Lilly  Co.  was 
among  five  which  were  charged  with 
price  fixing  concerning  the  Salk  polio 
vaccine.  At  that  time  I  spoke  in  defense 
of  the  great  record  these  companies  had 
in  producing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
the  vaccine  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  great  discovery-  of  Dr.  Jonas  Salk 
had  to  be  translated  into  efficient,  inex- 
pensive manufacture  to  make  it  useful 
to  the  millions  who  needed  it. 

The  various  private  companies  rose  to 
meet  that  challenge  In  a  truly  remark- 
able manner.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
price-fixing  charges  were  dropped,  be- 
cause the  Government  could  pioduce  no 
evidence  to  substantiate  them. 

The  story  which  follows  about  cepha- 
lothin  tells  a  similar  tale,  and  there  are 
many  such  in  the  annals  of  diiig 
research. 

Despite  this  record  the  private  drug 
industry  continues  to  know  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  its  own  Government.  Very  un- 
wisely, I  believe,  our  Government  has 
purchased  drugs  from  sources  outside  of 
this  country  which  operate  in  violation 
of  the  drug  patents  possessed  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  This  practice  has 
been  decried,  and  legislation  is  pending 
to  try  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Although  originally  conceived  of  by 
an  Italian  scientist,  drug  producers  in 
that  country  were  unable  to  effectively 
develop  cephalothin.  One  reason  is  that 
they  have  little  protection  for  drug  dis- 
coveries, hence,  it  is  not  feasible  to  un- 
derwrite new  research. 

In  any  event,  we  again  can  see  from 
the  following  article  the  debt  that  we  do 
owe  to  private  drug  companies.  They 
have  done  much  to  relieve  suffering,  and 
the  facilities  and  brainpower  they  offer 
in  their  research  programs  which  cost 


many  millions  of  dollars  annually  offer 
great    hope    in    the    continuing    battle 
against  disease. 
The  article  follows : 

Tracking  Down  a  Likesaver 

There's  a  new  name  among  llfesaving 
"wonder  drugs."  It  is  cephalothin.  one  of  a 
family  of  antibiotics  called  cephalosporin.  It 
is  the  practical  result  of  one  of  the  longest 
laboratory  hunts  in  the  history  of  anti- 
biotics. 

The  long  trail  began  in  1945  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia.  Prof 
Giuseppe  Brotzu  of  the  Cagliarl  Institute  of 
Hygiene  was  studying  micro-organisms  where 
the  city's  sewers  discharge  into  the  sea.  He 
found  a  fungus  which  secreted  a  substance 
with  the  power  to  attack  and  destroy  dlsease- 
c.iusing  bacteria. 

E.xcited  by  the  discovery,  the  professor 
spent  3  years  pursuing  it.  He  succeeded  in 
growujg  hts  fungus  in  the  laboratory  and  ex- 
tracting a  drug  which  was  tested  with  some 
success.  Most  provocatively,  it  was  effec- 
tive against  the  dreaded  "staph"  infections, 
which  resist  penicillin  and  the  sulfas.  Ai 
the  same  time  it  was  relatively  free  from  the 
side  effects  and  adverse  reactions  sometimes 
encountered  with  those  drugs.  The  new  sub- 
stance produced  improvement  in  patients 
with  typhoid  and  undulant  fevers. 

Alas,  Professor  Brotzus  drug  was  too  weak, 
and  too  costly  to  produce.  He  made  a  re- 
port of  his  findings,  and  there  the  matter 
seemed  at  an  end.  To  go  further  would 
require  the  facilities  of  a  large  Industrial 
research  laboratory,  and  there  was  no  such 
in  Italy. 

An  alert  British  health  ofBcer  in  Sardinia 
passed  the  report  to  Sir  Howard  Plorey  at 
Oxford  University,  who  had  helped  to  rescue 
penicillin  from  the  oblivion  of  a  forgotten 
report.  The  Oxford  laboratories  explored  it. 
almost  abandoned  it  because  of  lack  of  sig- 
nificant new  results.  Then  after  7  years  the 
new  antibiotic,  dubbed  cephalosporin  C.  was 
isolated  and  defined.  It  was  still  too  weak. 
but  now  the  work  went  on  with  new  encour- 
agement. The  British  National  Research 
and  Development  Corporation  patented  the 
new  substance,  but  efforts  to  develop  It  Into 
a  practical  commercial  medicine  met  failure 
after  failure. 

Ultimately  the  scene  shifted  to  the  lab- 
oratories of  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.  in  Indianapolis. 
There  were  more  setbacks  and  more  disap- 
pointments. But  there  was  also  promise 
and  the  scale  of  work  was  multiplied.  At 
last  came  the  breakthrough,  the  discovery  of 
a  way  to  produce  a  cephalosporin  derivative — 
cephalothin — of  useful  strength  and  in  com- 
mercially practical  quantities.  The  trail  was 
19  years  long  from  the  discovery  off  Sardinia 
to   Lilly   production   of   a   marketable   drug. 

Along  the  way.  the  search  also  produced 
in  other  laboratories  some  new  types  of 
penicillin  which  went  Into  commercial  pro- 
duction. Still  to  be  explored  are  other  pos- 
slMe  derivatives. 

Many  individuals  and  many  institutions 
haa  a  part  In  the  development.  There  were 
various  key  elements — but  one  without  which 
the  otherf  would  not  have  been  possible. 
That  one  key  was  the  patent  system.  The 
overriding  reason  for  lack  of  a  major  indus- 
trial drug  laboratory  in  Italy  Is  the  fact  that 
In  Italy  there  Is  no  patent  protection  for 
drug  manufacturers.  The  hunt  for  cepha- 
lothin Involved  the  commitment  of  large 
sums  of  money.  The  only  practical  source  of 
such  sums,  to  finance  this  kind  of  extended 
research,  is  the  revenue  to  be  recovered  from 
sale  of  a  patentable  product  when  one  is 
developed.  That's  why  this  work  was  accom- 
plished in  countries  where  that  protection 
is  available. 

The  story  of  the  hunt  for  cephalothin  is  a 
story  of  perceptlveness,  ingenuity,  skill,  de- 


termination, and  risk  taking — all  thriving  in 
the  favorable  climate  of  free  enterprise 
economy. 


A    PACIFIC    MEDICAL    CENTER  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL       COOPERATION 
IN   THE  CONQUEST  OF  DISEASES 
Mr.    MATSUNAGA.      Mr.   Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  seeks 
to  authorize  the  establishment  in  Hawaii 
of  a  Pacific  Medical  Center.  The  bill  is 
a  concrete  and  far-reaching  effort  to 
can-y  out  in  the  field  of  the  medical  arts 
some  of  the  laudatory  ideas  which  were 
expressed  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
April  7  address  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

You  will  recall  that  our  President 
stated  upon  that  occasion: 

These  countries  of  southeast  Asia  are 
homes  for  millions  of  impoverished  people 
Each  day  these  people  rise  at  dawn  and 
struggle  until  the  night  to  wrestle  existence 
from  the  soli.  They  are  often  wracked  by 
disease,  plagued  by  hunger,  and  death  comes 
at  the  early  age  of  40. 

The  American  people  have  helped  gener- 
ously in  times  past   *    •   •. 

Now  there  must  be  a  much  more  massive 
effort  to  improve  the  life  of  man  in  the 
conflict-torn  corner  of  our  world  •   •  '. 

And  the  President  went  on  to  say: 

The  wonders  of  modern  medicine  can  be 
spread  through  villages  where  thousands  die 
every  year  from  lack  of  care.  Schools  can 
be  established  to  train  people  In  the  skills 
th.Tt  are  needed  to  manage  the  process  of 
development. 

And  these  objectives,  and  more,  are  within 
the  reach  of  a  cooperative  and  determined 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  cooperative  and 
determined  effort  is  encompassed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  medical  center  which  would 
provide  .suitable  administrative  and  phys- 
ical facilities  in  order  to  enable  teach- 
ing and  research  of  the  medical  arts  so 
badly  needed  throughout  southeast  Asia, 
the  trust  territories,  Okinawa,  and  the 
numerous  island  archipelagoes  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  United  States  has  pioneered  in  the 
field  of  cultural  and  technical  inter- 
change between  the  East  and  the  West 
through  the  East-West  Center  in  Hawaii. 
We  have  already  seen,  with  justifiable 
pride,  the  incalculable  benefits  which 
have  flowed  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
America  from  the  East-West  Center.  It 
is  with  a  deep  conviction,  therefore,  that 
I  state  that  our  island  State,  with  its 
people  of  heterogeneous  racial  back- 
grounds, is  the  most  suitable  site  from 
which  to  launch  this  cooperative  and 
determined  effort  in  the  field  of  the  med- 
ical arts. 

It  seems  that  this  view  with  regard  to 
the  suitability  of  Hawaii  as  the  home  of 
such  a  Pacific  Medical  Center  is  shared 
by  many.    For  example,  it  has  recently 
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been  announced  that  Hawaii  will  be  the 
site  of  the  first  meeting  of  Japanese  and 
American  scientists  who  will  commence 
in  October  1965,  to  recommend  ways  in 
which  their  respective  goverrmients  can 
aid  in  the  fight  against  such  diseases  as 
cholera,    tuberculosis,    and    leprosy    in 

Asia.  „       .        ».       it, 

Hawaii,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  experi- 
ence, the  vision,  and  the  enthusiasm  to 
undertake  this  project. 

Through  scholarships  and  research 
prants,  we  can  attract  those  with  the 
best  potential  to  the  propo.sed  medical 
center  or  direct  them  to  more  .specialized 
institutions  in  the  continental  United 
States,  in  order  to  train  Asians  to  help 
their  fellow  men. 

We  can  hope  to  attract  the  very  best 
medical  minds  of  the  more  developed 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  to  impart  their 
skills  and  knowledge  to  their  counter- 
parts from  the  less  developed  countries. 
Trained  physicians  and  researchers 
from  the  technologically  advanced  coun- 
tries of  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong 
Kong  will  be  invited  to  offer  their  ser\'- 
ices  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  further  develop  the 
medical  resources  of  their  fellow  Asian 
countries. 

Universities  and  hospitals  both  in  Ha- 
waii and  in  the  continental  United 
States  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  ap- 
propriate educational  services  through  a 
program  of  fellowships,  grants,  and  re- 
search stipends  to  be  administered  by  the 
Center. 

Advanced  medical  scholars  and  re- 
searchers from  the  United  States  will 
not  only  be  asked  to  offer  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  but  also  to  learn  from 
Asians  and  Pacific  islanders  who  have 
long  specialized  in  certain  areas,  such 
as  tropical  medicine  and  pathology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  such 
a  medical  center  and  such  a  medical- 
sharing  program  will  be  immediately 
embraced  by  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  The  medical  center  will  be 
a  lasting  and  living  memorial  of  Amer- 
ica's aid  to  medicine  in  the  countries  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Pacific  Medical  Center  will  be  a 
Federal  project  in  its  entirety  and  will 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Pacific  Medical  Center  for 
a  whole  year  should  be  much  less  than 
the  expense  for  carrying  on  1  month's 
effort  in  Vietnam.  The  comparison  may 
not  be  entirely  appropriate,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly graphic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  April  28,  1965,  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Senator  Inouye  has 
requested  the  support  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  also 
requested  the  support  of  the  Secrctai-y 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  has  already 
been  assured  of  the  support  of  many  of 
his  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  this  great  body 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  Med- 
ical Center  in  Hawaii. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  for  the  balance  of 
this  week.  I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  on 
the  majority  side  and  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCulloch]  on  the 
minority  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ONE-PRICE  COTTON 
Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ack  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elimi- 
nation of  two-price  cotton  has  been  the 
ereatest  incentive  for  the  American  tex- 
tile industi-y  to  expand,  remodel,  and 
employ  more  people  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  textile  industry.  The 
elimination  of  two-price  cotton  is  aiding 
the  American  cotton  grower.  It  is  esti- 
mated Uiat  the  American  textile  industry 
v;ill  use  1  million  bales  more  of  American- 
grown  cotton  this  year  than  during  the 
last  year  of  the  two-price  cotton.  Two- 
price  cotton  was  unfair  to  the  American 
cotton  farmers.  It  was  unfair  to  the 
American  textile  manufacturers.  It  was 
unfair  to  the  American  textile  workers 
and  employees  in  related  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  rid  of  two-price 
cotton  once  and  for  all  by  appropriate 
legislation  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Carolina  Leg- 
islature in  both  houses  unanimously 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  urging  that  we 
extend  the  one-price  cotton  program. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  on  April  23 
and  follow's: 

H.   Con.  Res.  — 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
the  one -price  cotton  program  for  the  sea- 
sons of  19C6  and  19G7 

Whereas  the  present  one-pric«  cotton  pro- 
gram makes  cotton  competitive  In  price  in 
the  domestic  market  as  well  as  the  foreign: 

and 

Whereas  It  ended  the  cost  advantage  to 
foreign  mills  which  were  rapidly  taking  over 
domestic  markets;  and 

Whereas  the  two-pilce  program  would  de- 
stroy many  public  opportunities  and  eco- 
nomic activities  generated  by  the  great  cotton 
industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsohied  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
(the  senate  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  requested 
to  extend  the  one-price  cotton  program  for 
the  seasons  of  1966  and  1967;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
from  South  Carolina  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Attest: 

Inez  Watson. 
Clerk  cf  the  Hou>e. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Kluczynski]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  w^as  no  objection. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  May  3,  but  in  Poland  today  there 
is  no  rejoicing,  no  celebration  of  that 
glorious  Polish  national  holiday.  May  3d 
Constitution  Day.    This  Polish  holiday, 
observed  by  the  Poles  for  the  last  174 
years — since   1791 — has  been  abolished 
by  the  Communist  goverrune;nt  imposed 
by  Soviet  Russia  on  the  Polish  nation. 
The  Soviet  puppets  have  created  another 
national  holiday  for  Poland,  the  date  of 
the   so-called   liberation   of   Poland   by 
Soviet  armies.    What  bitter  mockery  of 
liberty  this  is. 

But  free  Poles  all  over  the  world  and 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  keep  the 
faith,  and  celebrate  May  3  as  the  true 
Polish  national  hoUday.     And  Poles  in 
Poland  who  cannot  celebrate  this  glori- 
ous anniversary  openly  are  celebrating 
it  in  their  hearts,  hoping  always  that  the 
day  will  come  when  once  more  Poland 
will  be  free  and  the  bells   in  all  the 
churches  in  Poland  will  once  more  ring 
joyously  the  message  of  May  3,  the  mes- 
sage of  freedom,  justice,  and  democracy. 
The    Polish    Constitution   of    May    3. 
adopted  in  1791,  is  a  veritable  landmark, 
not  only  in  PoUsh  history  but  in  the  po- 
litical and  constitutional  history  of  all 
eastern  Europe.    For  the  first  time,  con- 
stitutional monarchy  with  Umited  powers 
and  a  responsible  cabinet  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope.  By  that  Constitution,  ancient  class 
distinctions  and  privileges  were  wiped 
out,  and  the  arm  of  the  central  govern- 
ment was  strengthened  by  extending  the 
protection  of  the  law  to  the  peasantiT- 
Most  significant,  however,  for  those  days 
and  for  that  part  of  Europe,  was  the  fact 
that  this  Constitution  guaranteed  abso- 
lute reUgious  freedom.     In  this  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  was  the  vanguard  of  democracy's 
advance  into  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
Although  the  Polish  State  was  shortly 
thereafter   devoured   by   her   predatory 
neighbors,   this   Constitution   remained 
a  beacon  to  the  Poles  in  their  never- 
ceasing   efforts  for  freedom  and   inde- 
pendence,  efforts  which   were  crowned 
with  success  in  1918.    And  today,  though 
Poland  has  lain  beneath  the  oppressor  s 
heel  since  1939,  the  ideal  and  principles 
of  that  Constitution  continue  to  inspire 
Polish  patriots  in  their  struggle  against 
tyranny. 

Today,  in  commemorating  the  174th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  that  Con- 
stitution, we  pay  our  respects  to  the 
memoiT  of  its  creators — men  of  vision 
and  of  courage.  In  celebrating  that  his- 
toric anniversary  we  strengthen  the 
bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding 
between  ourselves  and  the  Polish  people 
who  have  been  sealed  off  from  the  free 
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wcvld.  We  ardently  hope  that  soon  all 
Poles  will  be  able  to  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary in  a  homeland  again  made  peace- 
ful and  free. 

Mr.  Charles  Burke  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
ci'TL  Congress,  writing  about  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3.  reminds  us  of  other  annivei'saries 
that  also  vrill  be  remembered  this  year 
by  iice  Poles  the  world  over,  for  this  year 
is  also  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre,  when  15.000  Polish  offi- 
cers and  professionals  were  slaughtered 
by  their  brutal  Communist  captors. 

The  Katyn  massacre,  which  shocked 
the  world  as  one  of  the  mo.st  savage  acts 
of  genocide  in  World  War  II,  took  place 
25  years  ago  in  a  for?st  near  Smolensk 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  news  of 
the  mass  graves  at  Katyn  was  announced 
by  the  German  radio  in  April  1943.  Cit- 
ing identincation  cards,  letters,  and 
ne'..  spapors  fcund  in  the  graves  as  well  as 
the  expert  opinions  of  pathologists,  the 
Germans  accu.sed  the  Russians  of  the 
massmurder  of  Polish  officers  and  intel- 
lectuals in  the  month  of  March  1940. 
Radio  JIoscow  not  only  denied  the  accu- 
sations, but  in  turn  charged  the  Germans 
with  this  hideous  crime.  The  Polish 
Govcrnment-in-exile  in  London  ap- 
pealed to  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
conduct  an  impartial  investigation,  and 
fx'om  this  oackc; round  the  foUov.ing  facts 
were  established:  the  bodies  of  4,423  Pol- 
ish officej's,  scientists,  professors,  chap- 
lains, lawyers,  and  studcn*s  were  found 
in  three  mass  graves  in  the  Katyn  Forest. 
Their  last  place  of  imprisonment  had 
been  the  military  prisoner's  camp  at 
^Kozeilsk.  An  additional  9,860  Polish  of- 
ficers from  the  Starobielsk  and  Ostash- 
kov  camps  had  disappeared  without  a 
single  trace. 

On  September  18.  1951.  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  a  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Katyn  Massa- 
cre. Headed  by  Representative  R.^Y  J. 
Madden,  of  Indiana,  the  committee  was 
composed  of  Representatives  Daniel 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  F'oster  Purcolo, 
of  Mas.sachusetts.  Thatldeus  Machro- 
wicz.  of  Michigan,  Alvin  O'Konski.  of  - 
Wisconsin,  and  Timothy  Sheehan,  of 
Illinois.  After  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  pertinent  documents  and  hearing  the 
testimony  of  hundreds  of  witnesses,  the 
committee  stated  in  its  reports  in  July 
and  December  1952  that  beyond  doubt. 
P.u.5sia  stood  accused  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre. 

All  of  us  v.-ho  live  in  the  free  nations 
of  the  world,  and  especially  those  of  us 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in 
our  own  United  States,  blessed  with  per- 
sonal liberty  greater  than  any  nation  in 
history  has  enjoyed,  tend  to  turn  away 
from  these  bitter  memories.  We  strive, 
and  rightly  so,  for  a  better  world  ahead, 
and  perhaps  would  prefer  to  close  this 
patfe  of  history  and  forget.  But  we  can- 
not allow  ourselves  that  luxury.  The 
truth  must  be  remembered,  to  show  how 
at  one  time  a  civilization  reverted  to  bar- 
barism, and  then  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  perils  that  are  not  far  away. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  g*;nLleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tu^guished  Speaker. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  174 
years  ago  today  the  Polish  people 
adopted  the  now  justly  famous  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3,  1791,  in  the  hope  of  unit- 
ing Poland  under  an  improved  constitu- 
tional government  against  her  tradi- 
tional foes — Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  is  a 
landmark  in  the  struggle  of  men  to  form 
a  govermnent  that  will  be  guided  by  the 
will  of  the  majority  and  subject  to  laws 
formulated  by  representative  bodies.  It 
ranks  with  our  own  Constitution  and  the 
English  parliamcntory  system  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  free  people  can  accom- 
plish when  they  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy  for 
all  men. 

Viewed  in  historical  perspective,  the 
consaLution  is  an  amazing  dociu-nent. 
That  such  a  blend  of  conservatism  and 
liberalism  could  have  been  achieved  in 
an  age  of  absolute  monarchs  ond  dicta- 
torial regimes  dedicated  to  their  own  lust 
for  power  is  a  historical  feat  of  giant 
proportions.  It  set  up  a  constitutional 
monarchy  in  which  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king  were  carefully  denned.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  which  he  possessed  was 
exercised  through  a  cabinet  which  was 
responsible  to  the  Diet,  or  Parliament; 
any  member  of  the  cabinet  could  be  I'e- 
moved  at  any  time  by  a  t^'.o-thirds  par- 
liamentary vote.  The  chamber  of  dep- 
uties was  given  decided  preponderance 
over  the  senate,  whose  role  was  confined 
to  that  of  adviser  and  moderator. 

Suffrage  was  widely  extended  and 
many  of  the  economic  barriers  between 
the  nobles  and  the  bourgeoisie  were 
broken  down.  The  townsmen  recovered 
their  judicial  autonomy  and  received  a 
number  of  political  rights.  Most  impor- 
tant, the  doors  to  the  Diet  were  opened 
once  ?gain  to  deputies  from  the  towns,  a 
reform  which  greatly  broadened  the  basis 
of  representation,  hitherto  restricted  to 
tl'o  noble  cla.=".  Finally,  the  peasantry, 
so  long  without  recourse  against  the 
arbitrary  will  of  often  cruel  masters,  was 
now  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

V.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  a  country 
^here  previously  100-percent  agreement 
had  been  required  on  every  bill  that  was 
adopted  by  parliament.  In  sliort,  this 
great  nation  accomplished  a  major  ju- 
dicial and  economic  revolution  v/ithout 
bloodshed  and  without^lomestic  violence. 
Various  groups  within  Poland's  society 
received  increased  rights:  autocratic 
privileges  were  curbed.  But  agreement 
on  the  need  for  reform  was  so  widespread 
that  those  whose  power  was  reduced  did 
not  revolt  against  the  new  government. 

As  has  happened  so  often  in  Poli-sh 
history,  the  Poles  themselves  were  not 
permitted  to  determine  their  own  future. 
After  the  war  with  Turkey  had  ended, 
Russia  and  Austria  again  turned  their 
attention  to  Poland,  and  in  1793  Poland 
was  partitioned  for  a  second  time. 

So  great  was  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Polish  nation  in  1791  that  May  3 
has  become  a  national  holiday  for  Poii.sh 
citizens  all  over  the  world.  On  this  im- 
portant day  it  is  fitting  for  us  to  remem- 
ber the  Polish  dedication  to  an  ideal — 
an  ideal  of  fair  and  representative  gov- 
ernment.    The  Polish  Con;.titution  did 


not  survive  for  long,  but  the  ideals  t'nat 
it  embodied  are  vibrantly  alive  in  Polish 
hearts  today.  I  am  proud  to  salute  my 
Polish  friends  on  this  important  day— 
a  day  on  which  all  Americans  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  hope  of  all  Polish  peo- 
ple everywhere,  that  in  the  near  future 
Poland  will  once  regain  bo  a  free  nation 
under  a  constitutional  democratic 
government. 

Mr.  PUCINSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tho 
gcntU'inan  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gontlcman  from  Illinois,  who  has  done 
sucii  a  marvelous  job  as  the  chief  in- 
vestigator in  1952  of  that  great  commit- 
tee, chairmaned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  MaddenI  and  who  did  such 
an  outstanding  job  in  investigating  the 
Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Chicago  for  taking 
time  today  to  pay  tribute  to  this  very 
inspiring  doctrine,  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  174  years  ago  on 
May  3  by  the  people  of  Poland.  The 
gentloman  from  Illinois  Mr.  IKluczyn- 
SKi  I  is  performing  a  great  public  service 
by  taking  this  time  to  remind  us  of  the 
contents  of  that  great  document  and 
what  it  has  meant  since  its  adoption 
in  1791. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  massive  observ- 
ance in  the  city  of  Chicago  where 
150.000  people  assembled  in  Humboldt 
Park  to  pay  tribute  to  this  constitution, 
and  to  hear  an  inspiring  message  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Hu.^rrHREY,  who  was  the  main  speaker. 
Vice  President  Humphrey  quite  properly 
pointed  out  at  this  huge  observance  in 
Chicago  yesterday  that  Poland's  Consti- 
tution of  May  3.  which  Poles  and  all 
freedom-loving  people  honor  all  over  the 
world,  was  the  first  liberal  document 
siibmitted  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

This  Polish  Constitution  v.i-.s  adopted 
4  years  after  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  no  surprise  that  the  Polish 
people  in  Europe  should  follov/  the  foot- 
paLh.s  of  our  own  Founding  Fathers  in 
America,  because  for  1.000  years  the 
Polish  people  have  been  fighting  for  hu- 
man dignity  and  freedom.  This  docu- 
ment adopted  by  the  Polish  people  174 
years  ago  brou.-.ht  new  hope  to  the 
European  continent.  It  brought  a  new 
and  revolutionary  concept  of  self-deter- 
mination to  a  continent  where  subjuga- 
tion of  whole  nations  by  despotic  rulers 
was  an  accepted  way  of  life.  This  is 
tlie  real  meaning  of  Poland's  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  and  this  is  v/hy  millions  of 
Americans  pay  tribute  to  this  magnif- 
icent doctrine  every  year. 

We  here  in  Congress  pay  tribute  to 
this  document  because  we  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  remind  people  that,  yes,  174 
years  ago  the  brave  people  of  Poland 
adopted  the  Constitution  which  reco:;- 
nized  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  man. 
Tragically  that  Constitution  was  de- 
stroyed only  6  years  later  when  Poland 
was  torn  apart  by  her  warring  neigh- 
bors simply  because  they  could  not  tol- 
erate such  revolutionary  concepts  of 
freedom  and  dignity  on  the  European 
Continent  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  United  States  just  a  few  years  earlier. 
They  feared  that  the  seeds  of  freedom 
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transplanted  from  the  .shores  of  Amer- 
ica to  Europe  by  the  Poles  in  their  Con- 
stitution would  threaten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  despotism  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
not  permitted  to  flourish  because  today 
\ve  would  have  had  in  Europe  the  same 
concepts  of  democratic  progress  that  we 
huve  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Humphrey  gave  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  messages  ever  heard  during  the 
26  vears  that  Polish  Constitution  Day 
has  been  observed  in  Chicago.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  150.000  people  gathered 
there  gave  him  a  thunderous  ovation  in 
recognition  of  the  fiuidamentals  he  laid 
down  in  Chicago.  These  people  were 
applauding  Mr.  Humphrey  and  at  the 
same  time.  President  Johnson  who 
2  years  earlier  had  addressed  in  a  stir- 
ring manner  a  similar  gathering  of  150,- 

000  people. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  president  of  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance, Charles  Rozmarek,  very  strong- 
ly yesterday  endorsed  the  brave  and 
heroic  decisions  made  by  President  John- 
son both  in  Vietnam  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Mr.  Rozmarek  quite  prop- 
erlv  reminded  the  people  that  this  great 
Polish  Constitution  had  been  destroyed 
only  because  the  people  in  Europe  did 
not  understand  the  price  of  freedom. 
Mr.  Rozmarek  said  that  our  great  Pres- 
ident, President  Johnson,  recognized  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  freedom  and  in 
a  bold  move  and  a  determined  move  has 
served  notice  on  the  Communists  that 
we  are  not  going  to  capitulate  to  their 
aggression. 

I  should  like  to  quote  two  short  para- 
graphs from  Mr.  Rozmarek's  remarks  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
president  of  the  largest  Polish-Amer- 
ican fraternal  organization  in  the  world 
should  today  fully  subscribe  and  endorse 
the  foreign  i>olicy  of  our  great  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Rozmarek  said  yesterday,  in 
introducing  Vice  President  Humphrey: 

In  this  race  between  liberty  and  disaster, 

1  am  convinced  that  President  Johnson's 
firm  decision  to  defend  South  Vietnam  will 
be  a.ssessed  by  historians  as  one  of  the  most 
Important  moves  of  the  current  decade. 

We  are  proud  that  President  Johnson  is 
rebuilding  our  foreign  policy  on  a  strong 
military  basis  and  on  diplomatic  firmness. 
This  Is  also  strengthening  our  American 
image  abroad. 

As  Americans,  we  wholeheartedly  support 
our  President's  bold  and  prudent  course  of 
action  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Rozmarek's  tribute  t«  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Humphrey 
reflects  the  high  regard  those  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  have  for  these  two 
great  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  point 
out  that  participating  in  yesterday's 
tribute  to  the  Polish  Constitution  in 
Humboldt  Park  was  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  today  acclaimed  as  the  most  effec- 
tive public  administrator  in  the  world. 
His  presence  gave  renewed  meaning  to 
the  dignity  of  yesterday's  tribute. 

So  I  should  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Chicago  I  Mr.  Kluczyn- 
SKi!,  now  in  the  well  of  the  House  for 
taking  tliis  time  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  document  because  this  yearly 


observance  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  serves  to  help  remind  all 
Americans  regardless  of  what  their  eth- 
nic background  may  be,  of  the  great  price 
that  has  been  paid  by  people  in  the  past 
in  defense  of  freedom.  Mr.  Kluczynski 
again  demonstrates  his  unyielding  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
McCoHMACKl,  who  today,  knowing  that 
ihe  gentleman  from  Chicago  had  ob- 
tained this  special  order  to  commemo- 
rate this  occasion,  invited  the  gentleman 
who  is  now  occupying  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  AnnunzioI  to  preside 
while  this  tribute  is  being  paid. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  do  not  know, 
and  I  think  they  ought  to  knov^',  that  Mr. 
Annunzio  represents  a  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Chicago  in  which  are  located  the 
headquarters  of  most  of  the  largest  Pol- 
ish fraternal  organizations  in  America, 
including  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 
I  think  it  is  most  fitting  that  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  would  select  Mr. 
Annunzio  to  preside  over  this  tribute  on 
the  174th  anniversary  of  Polish  Consti- 
tution day. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  fine 
remarks.  Again  I  want  to  say  as  chief 
investigator  for  the  Katyn  Massacre 
Committee,  back  in  1951  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI  did  an  out- 
standing job  and  made  one  of  the  finest 
reports  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DORN.  I^Ir.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  here  today  in  com- 
plimenting and  commending  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  continuing  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  Poland.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  dedicated  and  devoted  col- 
league in  pointing  out  that  Poland  is  not 
•Communist  Poland."  It  is  a  great 
country  that  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Russian  Communist  conspiracy  through 
stark  raw  military  aggression.  Some 
day  the  Polish  people  will  rise  again  and 
win  back  their  freedom  as  they  have  so 
many  times  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world. 

When  I  think  about  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Kluczyn- 
ski], and  the  gentleman  from  Hhnois 
IMr.  PuciNSKi],  the  gentleman  now  pre- 
siding over  the  House  [Mr.  Annunzio], 
and  all  my  good  friends,  I  think  about 
the  patriotic  and  able  leadership  afforded 
by  them  not  only  to  the  people  of  Polish 
extraction  but  to  all  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  commend  the  gentlemen  for  keep- 
ing alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  in  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  free  Poland  from  Com- 
munist bondage. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DornI. 
Mr.GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  and  addressing 
a  banquet  in  Baltimore  last  night  by  a 
Polish  group  representing  the  Polish 
Congress  of  America,  in  observance  of 
their  174th  anniversary. 

I  would  like  to  insert  that  address  at 
this  point  in  the  RECoRn : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Governor  Tawes.  Father 
Szelagowski,  distinguished  officials  of  our 
State  and  city  government,  other  head  tab!c 
guests,  officers  and  members  of  the  Maryland 
DivLsion  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  once  again  we  assem- 
ble to  commemorate  the  174th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  May  3,  1791.  This  is  the  most  significant 
day  in  Poland's  history,  and  is  being  com- 
memorated by  approximately  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  throughout  our 
country  today. 

But  May  3.  1791.  is  not  just  an  anniver- 
sary, it  stands  as  a  memorial  day  for  what 
was  once  a  free  Poland  and  it  prophesies  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  justice  even  though 
Poland  has  once  more  5^n  deprived  of  her 
independence  and  sovereignty  by  Soviet 
Russia.  For  "Truth  crushed  to  the  earth 
shall  rise  again,"  say  the  poets,  and  so  it  has 
with  the  Polish  people  who  have  time  and 
again  since  this  memorable  date  revolted 
from  tyrannical  domination  and  asserted 
their  national  identity. 

This  year's  constitutional  day  observance 
also  coincides  with  other  significant  dates 
in  Polish  history:  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Katyn  massacre;  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Yalta  Agreement: 
and  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  treacherous 
imprisonment  by  Russia  of  16  members  of 
free  Poland's  underground  government. 

Of  these  dates,  the  one  that  will  long  burn 
in  the  he.irts  of  Polish  patriots  as  one  of  the 
most  brutal  acts  of  genocide  in  World  War 
II  was  perpetrated  by  the  Russians  who 
massacred  14,283  Polish  officers  and  intel- 
lectual prisoners  in  the  spring  of  1940  at  the 
Katyn"Forest  near  Smolensk  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  accused  of  these  murders.  Moscow 
immcKiiately  denied  them  and  counter- 
charged the  Nazi's  with  responsibility  for 
this  hideotis  crime.  To  establish  the  truth 
the  Polish  Government-in-exile  in  London 
appealed  to  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
conduct  an  impartial  investigation  of  the 
incident.  Since  the  Red  Cross  demanded 
representatives  of  each  country  involve-d  in 
the  charges  to  be  present  during  the  inves- 
tigations, they  refused  to  conduct  them, 
for  Soviet  Russia  would  not  agree  to  be 
represented.  The  Russians  instead  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment-in-exile, denouncing  it  as  acting 
falsely  in  collaboration  with  Nazi  Germany. 
It  wasn't  until  December  1952  that  a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  a  year  and  a  half  of  detailed 
investigations  of  pertinent  documents  and 
testimony  by  hundreds  of  duly  identified 
witnesses  established  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  dotibt  that  Rvissia  stands  accused  of  the 
Katyn  massacre. 

These  facts  of  crime,  deceit,  falsehood,  and 
treacherv  should  bring  about  a  new  aware- 
ness to  us  of  the  Western  World,  of  the  true 
face  of  communism. 

We  must  here  today  rededicate  ourselves 
to  deliverance  of  not  only  the  Polish  people 
but  all  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  from 
the  yoke  of  oppression. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  KEITH.  I  should  like  to  join  in 
commending  not  only  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  but  also  the  gentleman  who 
headed  the  committee  which  investi- 
gnted  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

I  should  like  to  recall  to  the  Congress 
the  efforts  of  Ambassador  Arthur  Bliss 
lane,  who,  in  my  recollection  was  the 
only  career  Ambassador  to  ever  resign  in 
protest  over  our  country's  failure  to  live 
up  to  treaties  wh:ch  we  entered. 

Ambassador  Lane  w-as  cur  Ambassador 
to  Poland  who.  v/hcn  we  failed  to  insist 
on  the  free  elections  for  Poland  as  called 
for  in  the  agreements  enteied  into  at 
Yalta  resigned  in  protest  in  order  to 
point  out  to  the  world  our  country's  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  its  commitments. 

I  believe  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  he  has,  in  recent  days, 
taken  tlie  action  he  has  in  regard  to  the 
DoniinJcan  Republic  and  Vietnam.  Jt 
shows  a  much  enlightened  view  of  world- 
wide Commuiiist  efforts  to  subvert  the 
democracies  from  their  cour-e  which 
would  bring  true  self-government  to 
all  countries  of  the  ^'orld.  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
KluczynskiI  and  others  in  commending 
him  on  a  courageous  course  of  action. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  day  in  the  history 
of  Poland. 

This  is  the  174th  annivevsay  of  the 
Polish  Constitution,  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment written  by  a  remarkable  group  of 
farsishtcd  men  in  1791. 

By  oui*  observance,  we  remind  the 
world  of  tlie  contributions  Poland  has 
made  to  the  development  of  Western 
civilization.  Moreover,  we  remind  our- 
selves of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Poland's  fight  for  freedom  over  the  cen- 
turies. 

America's  growth  was  given  much  of 
its  early  impetus  and  its  continuing  sus- 
tenance by  a  great  Constitution.  Amer- 
icans should  appreciate,  therefore,  the 
veneration  of  its  Constitution  by  the  Po- 
lish people. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was  a 
progressive  document,  greatly  influenced 
by  liberal  movements  in  England. 
France,  and  America.  Unfortunately, 
the  people  were  denied  the  chance  to 
hve  under  this  Constitution.  The  spirit 
in  which  it  was  developed  alanncd  the 
dictatorship  in  Russia,  just  as  the  at- 
tractive example  of  Poland's  independ- 
ent spirit  has  continued  to  alarm  her  to- 
talitarian neighbors  down  to  the  present 
day. 

In  Poland  today,  there  is  still  a  desire 
for  tiiic  freedom,  just  as  there  was  in 
the  19th  centuiT.  when  there  was  no  Po- 
land except  in  the  memories  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  was  in  the  year  966.  nearly  1.000 
years  ago,  that  Poland  accepted  Chris- 
t  anity  and  joined  her  destiny  to  the 
West.  Ever  since,  the  Catholic  church 
hns  been  the  sanctuary  of  nationalist 
snirit. 

The  people  of  Poland  know  they  must 
walk  a  shadow  line — resistance  to  the 
Ea'-.t.  sympathy  for  the  attractive  West. 
Their  geographical  position  is  a  hazard- 
ous one. 


But  the  Communist  Government  of 
Poland  has  reversed  the  liberalization 
encouraged  by  the  revolution  of  1956. 
The  hopes  aroused  then  have  been  stead- 
ily dampened.  The  screws  have  been 
turned  a  little  tighter. 

Religion  is  under  attack  in  Poland; 
the  Catholic  church  is  in  a  continuing 
contest  to  preserve  some  independence. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Stefan  Cardinal  Wys- 
zynski  protested  to  Premier  Joseph  Cy- 
rankiewicz  that  the  regime  Is  inspect- 
ini  classes,  confiscating  church  schools, 
and  drafting  seminary  students  into  the 
army. 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  has  been  a  titan 
of  strenuth  in  presei"vins  the  vitality  of 
the  Catho'-ic  church  under  thcmost  try- 
ing circumstances.  He  is  one  of  Europe's 
outstanding  f.-uires  and  wejook  forward 
with  great  anticipation  to  his  scheduled 
visit  to  Detroit  in  10S5. 

In  our  lifetimes,  we  have  seen  Poland 
under'-io  biltcr  sufiering.  The  root  causes 
of  this  su.'fering  pose  lessons  that  w-e 
must  not  forget. 

Yet,  once  arrain  we  hear  expressed  the 
same  views  wiiich  ultimately  cost  the 
livc.s  of  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
World  War  II. 

People  of  Polish  blood  remember  their 
history  better  than  most  Americans. 
Certainly,  if  Hitler  had  been  challenged 
and  stopped  early  when  he  took  over 
the  Rliincland,  Austria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, his  invasion  of  Poland  may 
never  have  happened. 

We  are  told  by  some  today,  as  we  were 
told  in  the  1930's,  that  the  countries 
threatened  are  far  away.  But  seldom 
does  an  aggressor  make  it  convenient 
for  you.  It  is  suggested  that  the  ag- 
gressor will  be  content  if  he  is  permitted 
just  one  more  bite.  But  the  appetite  for 
agTression  grows  upon  feeding. 

Recent  Polish  history,  indeed,  all  re- 
cent history,  teaches  us  that  withdrawal 
will  encourage  rather  than  discourage 
our  adversaries.  I  hope  our  memories  are 
not  so  short  that  we  will  have  to  learn 
this  bitter  fact  again — the  hard  way. 

Piesident  Johnson  and  Secretai-y  of 
State  Rusk  know  their  histoi-y.  There- 
fore, there  will  be  no  appeasement  in 
southeast  Asia.    We  will  stand  firm. 

Whatever  we  as  a  nation  do  in  the 
short  run  affects  our  interests  in  the  long 
run.  As  the  principal  guardians  of  the 
free  world,  we  must  honor  our  commit- 
ments now  or  risk  complicating  our  ex- 
pected responsibilities  5,  10,  and  20  years 
from  now. 

The  hottest  trouble  spot  of  the  moment 
is  Vietnam.  Our  policy  is  to  stay  in  South 
Vietnam  until  that  Government's  ability 
to  maintain  its  own  security  is  firmly 
established. 

One  does  not  have  to  fully  accept  the 
automatic  operation  of  the  so-called 
"domino  theory"  to  recognize  the  stra- 
tegic and  psychological  importance  of 
South  Vietnam. 

We  hear  some  people  advocate  with- 
drawal. But  consider  the  impact  of  any 
American  withdrawal  on  the  stability  of 
Thailand.  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Malaysia. 
And  think  what  this  would  mean  to 
Japan  and  India,  two  democracies  with- 
out nuclear  arms  who  might  someday 
need  to  rely  on  our  assurances  and  nu- 


clear guarantee  in  the  face  of  a  hostile, 
nuclear-armed  China. 

Moreover,  we  must  consider  our  overall 
position  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  the  hght  of  present 
conditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  consider  what  a  soft  policy  in  one 
place  will  do  to  our  interests  elsewhere. 

Regardless  of  the  complexities  and  un- 
pleasantries,  therefore,  we  must  meet  our 
responsibilities. 

It  is  good  to  restate  these  truths.  For 
while  Poles  have  discovered  a  new  so- 
ciety in  America,  and  helped  to  build 
America  as  Americans,  they  have  not 
forgotten  their  history  and  traditions  and 
the  lessons  of  recent  history. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mark- 
ing today's  17 'th  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution,  I  would  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  soon  all  Polish  peoples  will 
be  able  to  freely  celebrate  the  many  hap- 
py occasions  of  their  nation's  illustrious 
history. 

It  is  fitting  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
take  note  of  this  anniversary  as  but  one 
more  act  of  a  wai-m  friendship  that  has 
characterized  the  life  of  these  two  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  the  names  of  Poland's  own 
heroes  are  names  familiar  to  Americans 
w  ho  take  pride  in  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  our  own  Nation's  birth.  The  Kosci- 
usko's and  Pulaski's  were  but  forerun- 
ners of  the  Polish  allies  which  our  later 
American  GI's  valued  during  World 
Wars  I  and  II. 

This  long  heritage  of  common  Ameri- 
can and  Polish  interests  has  been  demon- 
strated not  only  in  the  fields  of  military 
battle  hut  in  recent  years  has  been  ce- 
mented in  such  humanitarian  ventures 
as  the  establishment  of  the  Krakow  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Poland.  This  wonder- 
ful project  has  been  financed  by  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  and  it  is  the  kind  of  con- 
structive assistance  which  Americans 
unstintin'Tly  support.  As  then-Senator 
Hubert  Humphhey  stated  last  year: 

Here  we  have  shown  our  willingness  to  en- 
ter into  workable  agreements  in  fields  which 
offer  progre.'^s,  while  recognizing  continued 
conflict  over  other  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  wi.';h  that 
our  two  peoples  will  continue  finding 
areas  of  workable  agreements  for  a  ful- 
ler enjoyment  of  freedom  which  Poland's 
people  have  found  wanting  in  that  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Spcnkcr.  on  the  3d  of  May  each  year,  this 
Hou.se  sets  aside  time  to  commemorate 
the  constitution  proclaimed  by  Poland 
on  that  day  in  1791.  In  those  famous 
words  spoken  on  another  occasion,  "it 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this."  For  our  commemora- 
tion serves  a  dual  purpose.  It  reminds 
us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy  are  not  the 
exclusive  product  of  the  society  and  cul- 
ture ori  nnating  in  Western  Europe,  and 
espou5^ed  most  vigorously  in  our  own 
country,  but  that  these  same  piinciples 
found  eloquent  expression  in  Eastern 
Europe  at  virtually  the  same  time  as  our 
own  Government  was  being  established. 
Secondly,  this  reminder  of  Poland's 
democratic  heritage  services  to  refresh 
and  invigorate  our  belief  that  the  era  of 
Communist  domination  cannot  last.    As 
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Poland  has  won  her  freedom  in  the  past, 
so  she  will  surely  recapture  it  in  the 
future. 

The  history  of  Poland  has  not  been  a 
happy  one.  She  has  been  called  a  victim 
of  her  geography,  and  in  a  sense  this  is 
so.  Caught  between  more  powerful 
states  lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  her, 
she  has  had  to  battle  repeatedly  for  na- 
tional survival.  At  times  that  battle 
looked  hopeless,  but  for  that  very  reason 
the  people  of  Poland  never  gave  up  hope, 
a  quixotic  hope,  some  would  say,  but  a 
hope  which  history  validated  in  the  long 
run  when,  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  a  Polish  state  was  once  again  es- 
tablished. 

Today  Poland  is  once  again  under  a 
foreign  heel.  True,  the  government  is 
Polish,  but  it  is  a  puppet  government, 
kept  in  power  by  Soviet  bayonets.  If  a 
ti-uly  free  plebiscite  were  held  tomorrow, 
the  Polish  people  would  vote  their  mas- 
ters out  of  office  before  the  day  was  done. 

For  the  tradition  of  Poland  is  the  tra- 
dition of  the  constitution  of  1791.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  truly  responsible  and  demo- 
eiatic  government,  the  spirit  which  says 
that  all  power  in  civil  society  should  be 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  flaming  determination  to  be  free, 
manifested  throughout  Polish  history, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  Kosci- 
usko and  Pulaski  in  our  own  Revolution, 
and  it  is  the  indomitable  fighters  who 
finally  took  Monte  Cassino  in  World  War 
II.  With  this  spirit,  who  can  doubt  that 
a  free  and  independent  Poland  will  one 
day  resume  her  rightful  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  3,  1791,  the  people  of  Poland 
adopted  a  Constitution  whereby  they  de- 
clared: 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

This  action  by  the  Poles  followed  just 
2  years  after  the  United  States  adopted 
its  own  Constitution  of  freedom,  by  which 
v.e  are  still  governed.  The  birth  of  free- 
dom highlighted  world  history  late  in 
the  18th  century. 

Today  marks  the  174th  anniversary  of 
that  great  moment  in  Poland's  history 
and  I  rise  to  recognize  the  Poles  of  that 
era  for  the  courage  and  strength  they 
displayed  in  declaring  their  freedom  from 
oppression  and  tyranny,  which  prevailed 
in  Europe  at  the  time.  The  Poles  con- 
sider May  3,  1791,  the  greatest  moment 
in  their  history  and  this  May  3  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  Poles  to  remind  fellow 
Americans  that  Poland  was  one  of  the 
first  pioneers  of  liberalism  in  Europe. 

However,  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion cannot  be  celebrated  in  Poland  to- 
day, in  the  fashion  that  we  celebrate  our 
own  Independence  Day,  for  the  Polish 
Constitution  is  not  the  rule  under  which 
present-day  Poland  is  governed.  The 
citizens  of  Poland  cannot  enjoy  the  hu- 
man dignity  professed  by  their  ancestors 
under  their  doctrine  of  equality,  for  the 
cloak  of  communism  has  descended  upon 
them.  The  will  of  the  people  does  not 
exist  in  today's  Poland,  for  the  Commu- 


nists do  not  believe  in  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Under  their  form  of  rule  the  people 
serve  the  Government  rather  Jbtn  the 
Government  serving  the  peopiR  This 
moment  in  our  history  is  likened  as  to 
the  history  of  May  3,  1791,  because  of 
the  intensified  move  by  modern-day  des- 
pots to  control  the  will  of  the  people 
in  the  world  today,  as  the  despots  of 
Euiope  of  those  days  crushed  the  desires 
of  their  subjects.  Therefore,  the  rec- 
ognition that  we  give  to  the  May  3  Polish 
Constitution  on  this  occasion  has  greater 
meaning  than  before,  for  it  contains  the 
hope  of  the  free  world  and  to  keep  this 
hope  alive  we  must  strongly  endorse  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
precious  freedom  that  we  enjoy  is  the 
light  of  hope  for  the  world  so  our  actions 
for  this  cause  must  be  strong  to  give 
strength  to  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions to  work  for  their  right  of  self- 
government.  We  are  their  incentive  just 
as  we  were  the  incentive  for  the  Poles  of 
1791  when  they  moved  for  independence 
and  self-government. 

The  age-old  struggle  of  tyranny  against 
liberty  has  intensified  around  the  globe. 
The  liberties  in  southeast  Asia  are  being 
challenged,  the  liberties  in  the  Caribbean 
are  being  challenged,  and  the  libeities 
in  Europe  are  being  challenged.  Unless 
we  support  the  cause  of  those  liberties 
we  cannot  help  but  expect  our  own  lib- 
erty to  be  challenged  for  the  spread  of 
conmiunism  will  not  stop  at  our  shores 
if  they  are  successful  with  their  move- 
ment in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must 
be  more  firm  than  ever  in  protecting 
what  we  fought  for  in  two  great  wars 
and  we  must  defend  what  so  many  died 
to  protect. 

Unfortunately  before  the  Constitution 
was  put  into  full  force,  Poland's  enemies 
overpowered  her  for  they  could  not  af- 
ford an  independent  nation  to  gain 
strength  within  their  midst.  Poland  has 
never  really  enjoyed  the  fi-uits  of  their 
move  toward  independence  but  the  spirit 
of  their  move  remains  strong  in  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  Poles.  They  have  not 
given  up  hope  that  one  day  they  will 
enjoy  the  right  to  o\vn  land,  the  right  to 
worship  as  they  please,  the  right  to  hold 
office  in  their  Government,  and  the  right 
to  express  their  views  on  govenrmental 
affairs.  Although  they  do  not  enjoy  full 
liberty  the  Polish  people  in  that  nation 
are  asserting  themselves  more  and  more. 
They  are  encouraged  by  our  stand  for 
equality  and  I  believe  their  will  for  free- 
dom can  again  be  realized  by  their  con- 
tinuing' their  detennined  efforts  toward 
that  goal.  The  knowledge  of  their  Con- 
stitution is  the  guideline  by  which  they 
can  resolve  their  present  plight.  It  is 
the  rule  by  w'hich  they  should  live,  for  it 
is  the  i-ule  by  which  they  want  to  live. 
Poland's  history  has  been  a  saga  of  glory 
and  tragedy,  but  this  nation  has  never 
quit.  They  have  not  forgotten  the 
promise  of  1791  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  believe  that  someday  this  promise 
will  be  realized. 

By  observing  the  anniversary  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day  we  renew  our  support 
of  their  liberation  from  oppression  and 
give  meaning  to  their  cause.  But  more 
so  we  give  meaning  to  the  cause  of  all 
freemen  in  the  world  today.    This  is  the 


important  struggle  in  the  world  today 
and  to  win  it  we  must  be  firm.  Our 
firmness  gives  courage,  not  only  to 
Poland,  but  to  all  the  captive  nations, 
which  will  one  day  break  loose  from 
their  bonds  so  that  the  world  will  re- 
joice in  peace. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday afternoon  the  Polish  people  of 
the  9th  New  Jersey  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  those 
of  the  surrounding  areas  met  to  observe 
the  174th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution. 

The  many  people  who  assembled  to 
give  recognition  to  this  historic  Polish 
document,  are  proud  of  their  heritage 
and  of  their  contributions  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  These  who  have  mi- 
grated to  this  country  years  ago  have 
taken  part  in  developing  this  Nation  to 
the  stature  it  holds  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

The  Poles  who  came  to  our  shores  in 
recent  years  as  displaced  persons  or  refu- 
gees know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'freedom  and  liberty "  as  opposed  to 
•'subjugation  and  oppression"  now  being 
practiced  in  their  beloved  country, 
Poland. 

At  this  celebration,  they  reafBnned 
their  desires  and  hopes  that  Poland  will 
once  again  be  free  and  independent,  and 
take  it-s  rightful  place  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

As  the  main  speaker  at  this  celebra- 
tion, I  traced  the  history  of  Poland 
throughout  the  years  and  expressed  my 
hopes  that  Poland  would  ar^ain  be  free. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  include'  these 
remarks  which  were  delivered  tq  the 
freedom-loving  Poles  of  my  congressional 
district: 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Helstosk: 

Poland,  one  of  the  larger  and  more  popu- 
lous countries  of  Europe;  venerable  in  her 
1,000-year-old  existence;  admired  for  her 
chivalry  and  her  heroism;  respected  for  her 
courage  and  her  love  of  liberty;  champion 
of  the  cause  of  freedom,  whose  banners  bore 
the  motto  "For  Our  Liberty  and  Yours";  a 
great  contributor  to  the  world's  culture  and 
science;  the  Poland  of  a  glorious  historical 
past,  now  despoiled  by  enemies,  abandoned 
by  friends,  this  Poland  shall  be  the  subject 
of  my  talk  thi.s  afternoon. 

The  Sarmatians,  ancestors  of  the  Poles,  for 
2.000  years  occupied  lands  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  with  boundaries  extending  to 
Berlin,  Bohemia  and  Central  Russia.  Buried 
cities  disclose  the  ruins  of  walled  ciues  and 
imposing  temples  containing  many  evidences 
of  ancient  cu'.ture. 

In  964.  the  North  Slavic  tribes,  uniting 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Piast  family 
formed  the  independent  state  of  Polska  (Po- 
land). Prince  Mieczyslaw  became  the  first 
ruler  with  Gniezno  the  capital.  The  new- 
nation  accepted  Christianity  and  joined  the 
Western  Roman  culture. 

Shortly  after  Boleslaw  the  Brave  ascended 
the  throne,  Germany,  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
attacked  Poland.  At  the  head  of  15.000 
knights,  he  defeated  the  armies  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  in  turn  conquered  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  and  later  defeated  the 
Dukes  of  Moscovy.  His  great  ability  in  mil- 
itary tactics  firmly  established  the  borders 
of  Poland. 

During  the  following  three  centuries  Po- 
land was  engaged  in  defensive  wars.  When 
Genghis  Khan  invaded  Europe  about  1250, 
it  was  Poland  that  finally  stopped  the  Mon- 
gol invasion. 
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The  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  the 
Cross  presented  a  serious  problem  for  the 
Polish  nation.  Konrad,  Polish  Duke  of 
M;i30via.  invited  the  Knights  to  Christian- 
ize the  pagan  Letts.  Instead,  they  built 
fDrtiflcd  strongholds  and  proceeded  to  prey 
upon  their  neighbors.  They  burned  vil- 
lages and  sla.ightcred  the  populace.  Later 
Dhey  sacked  Polish  cities  in  West  Prussia 
and  eventually  attempted  to  invade  Poland. 
King  LokletoJc  cuibed  their  lawlessness  by 
defeating  them  in  1320. 

Casimer  the  Great  was  without  doubt  Po- 
land's greatest  King.  During  his  reign  there 
t,  was  established  a  new  code  of  laws  embrac- 
'ing  all  parts  of  Poland.  He  launched  an 
extensive  program  of  public  and  private  im- 
provements. Huge  massive  structures  of 
stone  and  marble  appeared  in  many  parts  of 
Poland.  He  also  founded  the  University  of 
Krakow  in  1364.  which  celebrated  Its  600th 
anniversary  Just  last  year. 

MikolaJ  'Kopcmik  (Nicholas  Copernicus) 
the  great  astronomer,  who  revolutionized  the 
world's  conception  of  the  solar  system,  was 
one  of  the  students  of  the  Krakow  University. 
Then  followed  tne  most  momentous  event 
in  Poland's  history— the  voluntary  union  of 
Lithumia  with  Poland.  Jadwiga.  Poland's 
first  queen,  at  the  age  oi  13.  v.as  elected  to 
the  Polish  throne.  She  proceeded  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  peasantry.  Under 
her  reign,  health  centers  and  hospitals  were 
established  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
care  of  the  young  and  old  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Her  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  won  her  the  love  and  affection  of  her 
subjects.  She  was  acclaimed  the  most  be- 
loved ruler  in  Poland's  history. 

Wladyslaw  Jagiello,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, sought  the  hand  of  th*fe  young  queen, 
promising  t'ae  union  of  liis  vast  domain  with 
Poland  and  further  promising  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  by  his  people.  Through  the 
marriage  that  followed.  Lithuania  was  united 
with  Poland.  The  union  of  the  two  nations 
contiuued  for  400  years  until  1795. 

The  great  Jagiellonian  dynasty  which 
ruled  Poland  until  1672,  began  its  reign  with 
the  election.  In  1386.  of  Wladyslaw  Jaglello 
as  King  of  Poland.  During  his  reign,  war 
broke  out  between  Poland  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Cross.  A  victory  for  the  Knights  of 
the  Cross  might  have  eliminated  Poland  as  a 
nation.  The  historic  battle  took  place  at 
GrunWald  in  Prx-,£;sia  and  resulted  in  a  bril- 
liant victory  for  the  Poles.  The  Teutonic 
Knights  were  completely  defeated  and  their 
grand  master  killed.  This  occurred  in  July 
1410.  The  Order  of  the  Knights  finally  dis- 
banded in  1550,  when  Albrecht  I,  their  grand 
master.  Joined  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Albrecht  I.  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  of  the  Cross  paid  tribute  to  Poland. 
All  Prussian  cities  were  under  Polish  rule. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Poland's  greatest 
era.  She  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important  nations  of  Europe  for  the 
following  150  years. 

When  Zygmunt  August  became  King  of 
Poland  in  1545.  Livonia  was  united  with 
Poland.  During  his  reign  all  Europe,  e.xcept 
Poland,  was  engaged  in  bloody  religious  wars. 
Poland  proclaimed  religious  freedom  with- 
in its  boundaries  and  thousands  of  vtctims 
of  religious  persecution  fled  to  Poland. 

During  the  reign  of  Stefan  Batory,  mints 
were  opened  in  WUno.  Lithuania  and  Riga. 
Livonia  (Latvia).  Batory's  rule,  though 
lasting  only  10  years,  was  marked  by  great 
wisdom  and  ability.  Among  his  greatest  ac- 
complishments was  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Wilno,  in  1560,  and  many  lesser 
institutions  of  learning  so  that  Polish  edu- 
cation and  culture  would  have  the  best 
me;.ns  of  expansion  and  existence. 

Zygmunt  III.  of  the  Swedish  Vasa  Dynasty. 
became  the  Kmg  of  Poland.  His  father  was 
Gustav  III,  King  of  Sweden,  his  mother  was 
a  Polish  princess.  Zygmunt  was  also  King 
of  Sweden  during  the  years  1592-1604.     Hl3 


reign  marked  the  peak  of  Poland's  golden 
era.  The  numerous  mints  of  Poland  issued 
vast  amounts  of  money.  Among  the  un- 
usual, were  the  100,  70,  50,  10,  and  5  ducat 
gold  pieces.  During  Zygmunt's  reign  and 
that  of  his  two  successors,  the  title — King 
of  Poland  and  Sweden — was  used  on  all  coins. 
During  Zygmunt's  reign  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Poland  and  Russia.  When  Prince 
Wladyslaw  captured  the  strong  Russian  forti- 
fied city  of  Smolensk,  the  Russians  sur- 
rendered. Wladyslaw's  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous conduct  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  defeated  Russians. 

In  1610  they  elected  him  Czar  of  Russia 
and  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  Polish 
Diet  delayed  the  approval  of  this  election. 
The  Russians,  after  waiting  3  years,  finally 
elected  a  Romnnoff  as  their  czar.  Thus,  In- 
stead of  Polish  kings,  the  RomanofTs  oc- 
cu;.ied  the  throne  of  the  czars  for  the  next 
300  years. 

Poland,  through  hesitancy  and  delay,  lost 
a  golden  opportunity  of  uniting  the  vast  do- 
main of  tiie  Russians  with  that  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania. 

During  the  reign  of  John  Casimer,  Poland 
was  attacked  by  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the 
Tatars.  Enemy  armies  had  overrun  Poland 
and  finally  at  the  siege  of  Krakow  and 
Czestochowa,  Poland  defeated  tjie  combined 
armies  of  Sweden  and  Brandenburg.  Though 
Poland  was  victorious,  nevertheless  she  paid 
a  terrible  and  costly  price  for  her  victory. 
The  country  lay  in  ruins  and  the  people  of 
Poland  were  demoralized. 

But,  through  the  dark  clouds  of  despair, 
Poland  came  into  the  great  moment  of  glory. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Poland's  great  military 
leader,  Jan  Sobieski  III  ascended  the  Polish 
throne  as  King  of  Poland.  Vienna  was  be- 
sieged by  a  half  million  Turks  and  her  fall 
seemed  to  be  imminent,  particularly  so  since 
Emperor  Leopold  I  abandoned  Vienna  and 
sought  refuge  with  his  military  leaders  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps,  strangly  enough  near  the 
site  later  selected  by  Adolph  Hitler  as  his 
refuge. 

Pope  Innocent  XI.  despairing  of  the  situa- 
tion that  endangered  not  only  Vienna  but 
the  Christianity  of  Europe,  sent  an  urgent 
plea  to  the  King  of  Poland  for  help  in  the 
fight  against  the  Turks. 
Sobieski.  at  the  head  of  45.000  Polish  troops 
hurried  to  the  aid  of  Vienna.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival, he  was  selected  commander  In  chief 
of  the  allied  forces.  Shortly  thereafter  a 
fierce  struggle  ensued  and  the  battle  waged 
for  a  considerable  time,  with  the  final  result 
In  doubt.  Finally,  Sobieski  at  the  head  of 
his  Polish  troops,  attacked  the  mighty  Turk 
forces  and  on  September  13,  1683,  drove  the 
Turkish  armies  out  in  disorder,  captured 
thousands  of  prisoners  and  vast  amounts  of 
arms.  The  whole  Moslem  camp  fell  with  its 
rich  treasures  into  the  hands  of  the  Polish 
Army.  Among  the  many  priceless  articles,  a 
very  rare  and  expensive  Persian  silk  wall 
hanging  was  removed  from  the  vizier's  tent. 
This  was  turned  over  to  Sobieski.  -who  pre- 
sented it  to  hU  adjutant.  Prince  Sanguszko. 
This  historic  trophy  is  now  owned  by  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

Tlirough  this  victory,  Vienna  was  saved  as 
so  was  the  Christianity  of  Europe,  yet  a  hun- 
dred years  later  Austria  participated  in  the 
partition  of  Poland. 

After  Sobleskl's  death,  August  n  of  Sax- 
ony was  elected  King  of  Poland.  The  elec- 
tion to  the  Polish  throne  of  the  Saxons,  Au- 
gust II  and  his  son  August  III,  was  most  un- 
fortunate to  the  Polish  nation.  Their  mU- 
rule  and  loose  living  demoralized  the  people 
of  Poland  and,  with  the  aid  of  France  and 
Sweden,  Stanislaus  Leszczynskl  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Poland,  after  having  deposed 
August  II.  This  reign  lasted  only  5  years 
when  August  n  regained  the  throne. 

The  last  King  of  Poland,  SUnlslaw  Au- 
gust, attempted  to  Instill  a  new  spirit  Into 
the  nation.     He  established  a  national  de- 


partment of  education,  and  recodified  the 
laws  of  Poland.  His  greatest  effort,  however, 
was  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  on 
May  3.  1791.  On  that  memorable  day  in 
1791,  King  Stanislaus  exhorted  the  deputies 
of  the  Polish  Diet  to  accept  the  new  Consti- 
tution as  the  last  means  of  saving  their  coun- 
try and  himself  set  an  example  by  swearing 
to  defend  it.  Under  this  Constitution  class 
distinctions  were  abolished,  absolute  reli- 
gious toleration  was  established,  and  every 
citizen  was  declared  equal  tmder  the  law. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791. 
ranks  with  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  with  that  of  England's  Mag- 
na Carta  as  one  of  the  great  democratic 
documents  of  history,  grunting  liberty  to  its 
people.  Its  adoption  by  the  Poles  c.ime 
shortly  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  our  own  country,  and  the  principles  in 
both  documents  show  great  similarity. 

Throughout  this  Nation,  as  throughout  the 
world,  people  of  Polish  descent  hail  May  3 
as  we  hail  the  celebration  of  our  independ- 
ence on  the  4th  of  July,  Why  they  cherish 
this  holiday  is  not  hard  to  understand  wlien 
we  recall  our  own  Joy  at  having  cist  off  the 
yoke  of  nobilities'  oppression  back  in  1776. 
The  Poles  did  likewise  when  they  divorced 
themselves  from  the  noble  ruling  class  and 
esUblished  an  independent  and  free  country 
174  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  Constitution  had  hardly 
been  signed  when  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria invaded  and  partitioned  the  country  in 
1793.  Subsequently,  in  1795,  the  Polish  na- 
tion was  devoured  by  her  predatory  neighbors 
IXKiause  it  dared  to  be  liberal  and  democratic, 
despite  the  fight  to  keep  free  by  "Hiaddeus 
Kosciuszko,  a  name  familiar  to  us  in  our 
own  struggl:!  to  keep  free  and  Independent. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Ignace  Jan  Pade- 
rewski  and  with  the  assistance  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Poland  again  attained  her 
freedom  in  1918  when  the  Republic  of  Po- 
land WRS  formed  and  the  new  Government 
followed  the  basic  ideas  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution of  1791. 

However,  freedom  for  Poland  was  of  short 
duration,  for  in  1939  Hitler  and  his  Nazi 
hordes  unleased  their  power  against  Poland 
and  invaded  her  fertile  lands.  After  6  weeks 
of  desperate  resistance  against  the  vast  mili- 
tary might  of  the  Nazis.  Poland  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  when  It  was  administered  the 
death  blow  by  the  Russians'  Invasion  of  Po- 
land from  the  rear  on  September  17.  1939. 

After  Poland's  collapse  in  1939.  her  sons 
fought  with  distinction  in  North  Africa.  lUly. 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Her  brave 
airmen  fought  In  the  defense  of  Britain.  On 
land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  Poland's  gallant 
sons  gave  their  all  for  the  Allied  cause. 

Poland's  reward  is  the  loss  of  her  1.000-year- 
old  fatherland  and  being  branded  by  her 
allies  as  "Communist  Poland."  Poland  is 
not,  never  was  and  never  will  be  Communist. 
If  Poland  Is  Communist  dominated,  it  Is 
not  by  her  choice  or  her  desire,  but  by  the 
will  of  her  allies. 

Poland  will  always  remember  Yalta  and 
Teheran,  as  the  most  cruel  appeasement  in 
all  history.  Poland,  a  heroic  and  cultured 
nation  of  over  30  million  people,  willfully 
condemned  to  political  slavery  by  her  allies. 
Every  foot  of  Polands'  ground  Is  drenched 
with  the  heroic  blood  of  her  sons,  who  for 
a  thousand  years  fought  in  the  defense  of 
their  homeland.  The  graves  of  Poland  con- 
tain the  remains  of  her  sons  who  gave  the  r 
lives  for  their  beloved  country.  Poland  is 
the  hallowed  ground  of  her  people  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  long  as  there  la  a  solitary 
son  of  Poland. 

If  nations  like  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  Hungary.  Yugoslavia,  Lithuania. 
and  Latvia  had  not  been  handed  over  to 
Russia  they  would  have  formed  an  Iron  Ciu-- 
taln  against  Russia,  Instead  of  constituting 
an  Iron  Curtain  against  the  democracies  of 
the  West. 
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If  the  world  of  democracy  is  now  fearfully 
living  in  the  shadow  of  World  War  HI.  the 
elimination  of  Poland  as  a  free  nation  is  In 
a  large  mesisure  the  answer  to  the  world's 
present  state  of  apprehension. 

Yet  the  Poles  have  never  lost  faith.  They 
hope  and  pray  that  democracy  of  the  world 
will  prevail  and  that  30  million  Poles,  now 
enslaved,  will  regain  their  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. In  the  words  of  Poland's  national  an- 
them, "Jeszcze  Polska  Nle  Zginela" — Poland 
is  not  yet  lost. 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  in  our  words 
expressed  here  today  for  the  people  of 
Poland,  in  our  sympathy  for  their  plight, 
in  our  rededication  to  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty for  all  people,  we  also  use  this  occasion 
to  learn  what  we  can  from  the  experience 
of  Poland  and  apply  this  Information  to  help 
solve  our  own  problems  here  In  the  United 

States. 

That  is  why  I  have  gone  back  Into  Poland's 
history.  Into  her  problems  at  the  time  her 
Constitution  was  coming  into  being,  because 
I  think  it  holds  a  lesson  of  faith  and  deter- 
mination of  a  nation  to  be  free  of  foreign 
domination,  with  hopes  of  Independence  and 
individual  liberty. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  noting  the  174th 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 

1791. 

The  Polish  people  have  added  much 
to  the  culture  of  Europe  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  who  have  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  have  eruiched  our 
heritage.  They  brought  many  strong 
qualities  to  add  to  the  composite  of  traits 
which  has  become  the  American  national 
character. 

By  an  unhappy  accident  of  geography 
the  Polish  people  have  had  to  contend 
through  the  centuries  with  the  recurrent 
aggression  of  their  Russian  neighbors. 
Poland  revolted  against  her  oppressors 
many  times,  and  despite  the  tyranny  im- 
posed from  Russia  she  has  remained 
dedicated  to  her  own  nationalism  and 
freedom.  Her  current  plight  derives 
from  the  unholy  pact  between  Hitler  and 
the  Soviet  Union  by  which  they  agreed 
to  divide  Poland  between  them.  Since 
that  time  the  Polish  people  have  been 
under  the  domination  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders  but  have  continued  to  show  their 
basic  desire  for  independence. 

I  am  sure  that  in  a  truly  free  election 
the  Poles  would  reject  communism  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  as  a  nation  should  insist  that 
Russia  allow  her  captive  nations  such  as 
Poland  the  opportunity  for  a  free  and 
unfettered  choice  between  independence 
and  Soviet  domination. 

Surely  the  day  will  come  when  the 
Polish  people  will  be  a  free  nation  again 
and  we  will  rejoice  with  them  In  that 
happy  time. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  May  3,  as  in  previous 
years,  we  are  reminded  once  again  of  an 
event  of  special  significance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Poland  and  indeed  in  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  Western  "World. 
May  3  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  The  Constitution  of  1791  was  a 
landmark  not  only  in  Poland's  political 
development  but  also  in  the  political  de- 
I'elopment  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  the 
<\hole  Western  World. 

The  18th  century  was  the  age  of  lib- 
eralism In  the  West,  when  Locke  in  Eng- 


land. Montesquieu  in  France,  and  our 
own  Founding  Fathers  in  the  United 
States  were  formulating  new  systems  of 
government  based  on  the  concept  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty.  But  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, with  the  exception  of  Poland,  ab- 
solutism was  the  order  of  the  day — ^In 
Prussia,  in  Austria,  in  Russia.  The  ex- 
ercise of  power  was  the  prerogative  of 
the  ruler  alone,  unrestrained  by  the  lim- 
its of  a  written  constitution  or  by  a 
parliamentary  system  of  government. 

In  Poland,  however,  even  prior  to 
May  3,  1791,  limitations  had  been  placed 
on  the  autocratic  power  of  the  King. 
The  townspeople  and  peasants  were  still 
without  representation,  but  from  me- 
dieval times  Poland  had  a  bicameral  par- 
liament composed  of  the  gentry  and 
highest  officials  of  the  land  and  vested 
with  legislative  and  executive  powers 
equal  to  those  of  the  king.  In  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  the  King  had  become 
an  elective  monarch,  chosen  for  life  by 
the  autocracy.  His  powers  were  explic- 
itly stated  in  a  written  agreement  signed 
by  him  before  his  election. 

Thus,  in  Poland  the  Third  of  May  Con- 
stitution was  simply  one  further  step — 
albeit  an  extremely  significant  one — in  a 
progression  of  moves  toward  democratic 
government.  While  Western  Europe 
was  being  governed  by  kings  ruhng  by 
"divine  right."  in  Poland  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  King  had  already  been  lim- 
ited by  the  beginnings  of  a  constitutional 
system. 

The  Third  of  May  Constitution 
wrought  tremendous  change  in  Polish 
life:  townsmen  for  the  first  time  were 
given  parliamentary  representation  and 
office-holding  privileges;  the  peasants 
were  placed  under  protection  of  the  laws; 
the  governing  powers  of  the  towns  and 
cities  were  significantly  broadened. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  in  effect  estab- 
lished a  new  system  of  government — 
constitutional  democracy — and  at  the 
same  time  initiated  a  peaceful  social  rev- 
olution. The  spirit  of  liberalism  which 
spread  through  Western  Europe  in  the 
18th  century  is  nowhere  better  expressed 
than  in  the  Constitution  whose  adoption 
we  commemorate  today: 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale,  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Polish  people  have 
not  always  been  able  to  exercise  this  will 
and  to  preserve  the  system  of  govern- 
ment they  so  ardently  desire,  for  the  lib- 
eral spirit  of  Poland  has  time  and  again 
frightened  Poland's  absolutist  and  totali- 
tarian neighbors.  Thus,  perceiving  the 
threat  to  their  own  absolutist  systems 
presented  by  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791,  Russian  and  Prussia  sent  their 
armies  out  to  capture  Poland,  and  in  1795 
Poland  disappeared  from  the  map  of 
Europe.  History  repeated  itself  in  1939 
when,  once  more,  totalitarian  regimes  in 
Germany  and  Russia  overran  Poland. 

Thus,  Poland  was  once  again  deprived 
of  her  independence  and  is  still  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny. 
Nevertheless,  the  Constitution  of  1791  is 
a  reminder  of  the  fervent  spirit  of  lib- 


erahsm  which  abides  in  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. They  have  not  given  up,  and  they 
will  never  give  up.  They  are  as  certain 
as  we  are  that  one  day  justice  will  tri- 
vimph  and  Poland  will  again  be  free. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago,  one  of  history's  most  inhuman 
crimes  was  committed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  Poland. 

The  Katyn  massacre  is  so  shocking,  it 
seems  almost  fictional.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  any  civilized  nation  would 
murder  in  cold  blood  14,283  officers  and 
intellectuals — 4,423  of  whom  were  buried 
in  mass  graves  and  9,860  others  never 
seen  again.  But  evidence  shows  that  it 
did  happen. 

I  do  not  say  that  arbitrarily,  because 
a  Select  House  Subcommittee  To  Inves- 
tigate the  Katyn  Massacre  reported  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  mass  murder  was 
committed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  do  not  have  the  power  to  return 
these  14,283  Polish  leaders  to  life,  but 
from  that  monstrous  crime  we  should 
have  learned  a  tragic  and  costly  lesson: 
that  communism  is  brutal  and  cruel. 

As  we  observe  with  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Katyn 
massacre,  let  all  free  nations  reaffirm 
their  determination  to  keep  free  and 
strong  and  be  on  constant  guard  against 
communism — which  cannot  be  trusted. 

I  also  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
observing  the  Polish  national  holiday. 
The  free  world  has  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Poland  and  the  United  States  is  a 
stronger  nation  because  of  the  Polish 

people.        

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  Day  is 
being  celebrated  today  by  free  Poles 
everywhere  and  persons  of  Polish  descent 
who  reside  in  many  countries  through- 
out the  world.  I  wish  to  join  them  in 
commemorating  this  Polish  national 
holiday  and  to  reassert  America's  deep 
and  lasting  friendship  toward  the  Polish 
nation. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  over  10 
million  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  will 
pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  nation  and  its 
cultural  heritage.  The  first  Poles  ar- 
rived in  America  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
1608,  bringing  with  them  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  Poland  which  had  been  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  and  development 
of  Western  civilization  and  culture  for 
624  years. 

The  affinity  between  Poland  and  the 
United  States  is  clearly  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  adopted  within  a  few  short  years  of 
each  other  and  ooth  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples of  ordered  liberty  and  freedom. 
Through  the  courage  and  understanding 
of  the  people  of  both  nations,  these  two 
great  Constitutions  were  formed  with  a 
basis  grounded  in  respect  for  the  law  and 
the  protection  and  integrity  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  glory  of  the  May  3d  Polish 
Constitution  shines  all  the  more  bril- 
liantly when  one  considers  the  ancient 
feudal  ideas  prevailing  internally  at  tJiat 
time  and  the  extreme  pressures  bearing 
on  the  Polish  nation  from  without  by  the 
powerful  monarchies  of  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Austria. 
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Through  subsequent  partitions,  the 
Polish  May  3d  Constitution  was  in 
fact  terminated  by  countries  permeated 
by  tyranny  and  absolutism.  But  in 
reality,  the  Constitution  lived  on  in  the 
valiant  hearts  of  the  oppressed  Poles. 
The  tenets  expressed  in  that  Constitu- 
tion were  handed  down  through  genera- 
tions by  the  gallant  display  of  courage 
that  each  son  witnessed  in  his  father. 
This  was  vividly  displayed  during  the 
merciless  occupation  by  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  n  and  continues  under  the 
equally  unmerciful  subjugation  of 
Poland  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  thus  living  the  May  3d  Consti- 
tution through  all  their  trials  and  suffer- 
ings, the  brave  and  courageous  people  of 
Poland  can,  without  a  doubt,  be  con- 
sidered a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  entire 
free  world  amidst  the  dark  sea  of  com- 
munism. 

The  people  of  Polish  ancestry  can 
justly  be  proud  of  the  examples  of  in- 
spiration and  intrepidity  which  are  a  part 
of  the  great  Polish  tradition.  We  can 
only  estimate,  but  history  will  surely  re- 
late, the  profound  impact  that  this  tradi- 
tion has  on  the  liberation  of  all  human 
beings  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KARTH.  The  3d  of  May  has 
come  to  be  celebrated  in  Congress  each 
year  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
to  demonstrate  the  solidarity  of  Amer- 
icans with  the  people  of  the  Polish 
Nation. 

This  annual  observance  of  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate because  this  great  charter  was 
inspired  by  the  liberal  spirit  which  was 
responsible  for  our  own  Constitution  of 
1789.  Unfortunately  for  the  Polish  na- 
tion her  rapacious  neighbors  in  1795  dis- 
membered her  and  crushed  at  that  time 
the  flowering  of  a  liberal   democracy. 

Prom  the  tragedies  which  have  torn 
Poland,  the  United  States  has  gained 
millions  of  Poland's  sons  and  daughters, 
who  have  brought  with  them  their 
cherished  heritage  of  liberalism.  They 
have  enriched  and  strengthened  our  own 
American  democracy  with  their  political 
philosophy,  their  precepts  of  social  jus- 
tice, in  their  concepts  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  salute 
Poles  and  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry  on 
May  3d,  the  Polish  national  holiday. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  years 
ago  today,  on  May  3,  1791,  the  great 
Polish  nation  adopted  a  democratic  con- 
stitution. It  established  a  rule  of  law 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  and 
thereby  earned  Poland  a  place  in  the 
front  rank"  of  European  democracy.  By 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  Polish  people 
overcame  tyranny  and  absolutism  which 
ruled  over  all  of  Europe. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  time 
that  this  national  holiday  of  a  brave  and 
freedom-loving  people  is  no  longer  cele- 
brated in  the  homeland.  The  dictato- 
rial Communist  government  that  holds 
absolute  power  in  Poland  today  will  per- 
mit no  public  mention  of  this  historic 
occasion. 


But  millions  of  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction  will  mark  this  day  with 
proper  celebrations  to  assure  that  the 
traditions  of  freedom  which  their  people 
have  long  upheld  will  not  be  allowed  to 
die. 

It  is  fitting  that  Americans  join  in 
commemorating  the  day  on  which  Po- 
land first  became  a  democracy.  We  who 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  constitu- 
tional government  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies, must  never  forget  the  struggles 
of  our  brothers  who  do  not  enjoy  these 
same  privileges. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  share  my  de- 
termination to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  hasten  the  day  when  Poland 
shall  once  again  be  a  nation  of  free 
people.  Our  observances  today  will  help 
to  keep  that  determination  alive. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  commemoration  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  the  national  holiday  of  Poland 
prior  to  the  Communist  takeover  of  that 
country.  The  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  May  3.  1791.  have  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people  throughout 
their  history  of  oppression  and  foreign 
domination.  Our  participation  in  the 
observance  again  this  year  dramatizes 
the  support  and  interest  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  the  Polish  nation  and  the  other 
peoples  who  are  the  oppressed  captives  of 
communism. 

We  must  continue  to  support  the  Po- 
lish peoples  hopes  for  restoration  of 
their  freedom  until  the  day  when  their 
rightful  aspirations  are  realized.  It  is 
especially  tragic  that  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  the  other  Eastern  European  na- 
tions were  delivered  into  Communist 
hands  by  the  wartime  agreement  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  Soviet 
Dictator  Stalin.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
rectify  that  momentous  mistake. 

Although  the  Polish  people  have  been 
suffering  under  Soviet-imposed  rule  for 
21  years  now,  they  are  still  vigorous  in 
their  personal  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munist system  and  have  shown  the  cour- 
age which  will  enable  them  to  overcome 
their  Communist  opp'-essors  someday. 

As  they  did  during  the  many  years  of 
the  partition  of  Poland,  the  Poles  con- 
tinue to  retain  their  national  heritage 
and  distinctive  traditions  under  the  cruel 
Communist  tyranny  which  plagues  them. 
I  know  that  their  fortitude  is  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
supported  by  the  thousands  of  Poles  and 
other  refugees  from  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  EXirope  who  are  thrivirig  in 
the  free  world  and  working  for  the  com- 
mon goal  of  restoration  of  freedom  for 
their  homelands. 

As  we  in  the  Congress  pay  tribute  to- 
day to  the  brave  Polish  people  on  their 
national  holiday,  we  reaffirm  our  deter- 
mination to  help  them  achieve  the  legiti- 
mate independence  which  they  have 
been  denied  for  so  long.  We  who  enjoy 
life  in  a  free  coimtry  must  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  philosophy  of  self- 
determination  of  people  in  order  that 
justice  will  someday  triumph  over  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  the  principles  em- 
bodied  In   the   Polish   Constitution   of 


May  3,  1791.  will  once  again  serve  the 
people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  May  3  comes  to  remind  free  men 
everywhere  of  Polish  Constitution  Day, 
.that  day  in  1791  when  the  Polish  people 
eloquently  expressed  their  aspirations 
for  democratic  self-government  based 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  Poland  was  extinguished  less 
than  a  year  later  by  the  conquest  of 
Russian  armies,  and  the  subsequent  par- 
tition of  her  territory  among  autocratic 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Even  so. 
the  noble  aspirations  expressed  in  this 
memorable  document  constantly  serve 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  encoiu-age- 
ment  to  the  Polish  people  as  they  pa- 
tiently await  their  deliverance  from 
bondage. 

It  is  a  cruel  irony  of  history  that  while 
Polish  Constitution  Day  recalls  the 
highest  aspirations  of  man,  it  also  re- 
minds us  of  his  utter  debasement.  For 
this  year's  May  3  observance  will  also 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  brutal  acts  of  genocide  ever  perpe- 
trated when  the  Soviets  massacred  more 
than  4,000  Polish  officers  and  intel- 
lectuals. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  replete  with 
tragedy,  sacrifice,  and  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, but  it  is  also  infused  with  cour- 
age, heroism,  profound  intellectual  at- 
tainment, and  deep  piety.  It  is  these 
latter  unique  attributes  that  have  gained 
for  the  Polish  people  the  profound  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world. 

So  today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  a  smcere  hope  that 
the  noble  aspirations  of  the  Polish 
people  for  the  restoration  of  true  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  oppression 
will  soon  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poles 
are  a  gifted  and  proud  people,  and  they 
take  just  pride  in  their  great  deeds  and 
superb  accomplishments.  They  are 
known  not  only  as  sturdy  and  skilled 
workers;  not  only  as  gallant  warriors 
and  brave  fighters;  but  they  are  also  dis- 
tinguished as  accomplished  masters  in 
the  arts  and  the  sciences,  and  as  uncom- 
promising champions  of  human  freedom 
and  dignity.  They  have  struggled  hard, 
and  for  long  periods,  for  their  freedom 
and  independence.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  during  the  last  decades  of  the 
18th  century  when  their  very  existence 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation  was 
threatened  by  their  powerful  and  im- 
placable neighbors.  Then  they  were  ar- 
rayed against  the  combined  forces  of 
Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia,  although 
not  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  any 
one  of  them.  But  they  felt  that  by  re- 
forming their  governmental  machinery 
they  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to 
face  their  foes  with  confidence.  With 
that  In  mind.  Polish  leaders  set  out  to 
remodel  and  reshape  their  central  gov- 
erning institution.  And  by  1791  the 
Constitution  was  ready  for  adoption.  On 
May  3  of  that  year  it  was  promulgated 
and^since  then  that  date  has  been  cele- 
brated as  a  Polish  holiday. 

That  historic  Constitution  was  a  re- 
markable  document   in    that   It   made 
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Poland  a  limited  monarchy  and  a  con- 
stitutional democracy.  The  powers  of 
the  King  were  sharply  curtailed,  and  he 
was  to  share  his  executive  authority  with 
a  council.  The  nobility  was  to  lose  many 
of  its  privileges,  and  its  ranks  were 
opened  to  the  townsmen.  The  peasants* 
relations  with  their  landlords  were  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  thereafter  they  were 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  pow- 
ers of  their  landlords.  Religious  free- 
dom was  established,  though  Poland  re- 
mained officially  Roman  Catholic.  By 
this  Constitution  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery was  liberalized  and  became  far 
more  democratic,  being  characterized  as 
a  progressive  government.  This  was  a 
distinct  forward  step,  and  a  pioneering 
one  in  that  part  of  eastern  Eui-ope,  for  in 
no  other  country  were  there  any  such 
sweeping  governmental  reforms. 

Unhappily  the  Polish  people  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  put  their  new 
Constitution  into  force.  Their  foes  soon 
attacked  Poland,  putting  an  end  to  a 
free  and  sovereign  state  of  Poland  untU 
1918.  Today,  on  the  174th  anniversary 
of  the  promulgation  of  that  Constitution, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Poles  would  like  to  demon- 
strate their  devotion  to  the  democratic 
and  liberal  spirit  of  that  Constitution  by 
observing  its  anniversary,  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  we  commemorate  Poland's  May 
3  Constitution  of  1791  and  this  year  we 
also  take  note  of  other  significant  dates 
in  the  history  of  Poland.  This  is  the 
174th  anniversary  of  Polish  independence 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  framers  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791. 

Today  there  are  artificial  barriers  in 
Europe  which  restrain  the  good  Polish 
people  from  the  exercise  of  the  liberties 
provided  in  their  Constitution,  but  we 
take  hope  in  the  knowledge  and  belief 
that  communism  in  its  present  form 
cannot  long  survive  if  it  continues  to 
hold  down  a  people  whose  love  for  lib- 
erty has  survived  through  all  these  years. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Poland  through  my  service  on 
the  Europe  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  also 
through  my  associations  with  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  who  live  in  large  num- 
bers in  my  congressional  district  and  who 
have  contributed  greatly  and  materially 
to  the  cultural  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  my  congressional  district. 
They  have  played  a  major  role  in  the 
greatness  of  our  country  and  they  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Poland  again 
will  be  free. 

This  year,  as  we  salute  our  Polish 
finends  and  our  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  we  take  sad  cognizance  of  their 
plight  and  we  recall  not  only  the  174th 
anniversary  of  Polish  independence  but, 
also,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Katyn 
massacre  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet 
Uiuon,  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement,  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
imprisonment  by  Russia  of  16  members 
of  free  Poland's  underground  govern- 
ment, and  also  the  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  baptism  of  Poland.  We  do  this  in 
commemoration  of  the  heroes  of  Poland, 
living  and  dead,  and  In  our  desire  to 
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keep  alive  the  desire  for  freedom  and 
liberty  among  Polish  people  and  all  other 
victims  of  enslavement  whom  we  S3rm- 
boUze. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  May  3, 
marks  the  one  great  moment  in  Polish 
history,  174  years  ago,  when  the  future 
looked  bright,  when  that  gallant,  free- 
dom-loving nation  finally  seemed  des- 
tined for  the  kind  of  governmental  sys- 
tem we  Americans  find  as  natural  as 
breathing. 

Just  174  years  ago,  at  the  same  time 
we  and  the  French  were  Incorporating 
our  love  of  liberty  into  immortal  docu- 
ments of  our  own.  the  Polish  people  drew 
up  the  Constitution  of  May  1791,  pro- 
claiming their  deep  conviction  that-— 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

Sadly,  that  great  document  was  never 
fully  realized,  for  the  heroic  Polish  peo- 
ple have  fought  and  suffered  one  oppres- 
sor after  another  throughout  most  of 
their  history.  Today  their  Constitution 
remains  the  great  common  bond  of  Pol- 
ish people  everjrwhere — those  who  have 
foimd  freedom  in  other  lands,  and  those 
still  under  the  heel  of  a  ruthless  tyrant — 
who  join  today  in  reaffirmation  of  the 
great  Polish  national  traditions,  and 
their  stanch  faith  that  their  nation  will 
once  again  be  free. 

On  May  3  each  year  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  proud  to  join  the 
Polish  people  across  the  world  In  salute 
to  their  undying  resolve,  and  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  the  spirit  of  that  Consti- 
tution will  never  die.  "Niech  Zyje 
Pamiec  I  Duch  Konstytucji  Trzeciego 
Maja" — may  the  memory  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  of  May  3  live  forever. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  a  time  to  join  with  citizens  of 
Polish  origin  at  home  and  abroad  In 
many  countries  In  commemorating  an 
eventof  May  3, 1791. 

On  that  historic  date,  Poland  was  suc- 
cessful in  reforming  her  public  life  in  an 
assertion  of  democracy  by  adopting  a 
constitution  based  on  the  philosophy  of 
freedom. 

Although  the  action  failed  to  deter 
partition  of  Poland  In  1795  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  it  was  a  strong 
flame  of  hope  that  this  courageous  coun- 
try would  successfully — against  over- 
whelming odds — dissolve  tyranny  and 
absolutism. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  saluting  the 
courage,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  of  the 
Poles  whose  faith  In  the  concept  of  free- 
dom has  remained  strong  through  gen- 
erations despite  political  and  physical  at- 
tacks against  the  country. 

Even  though  Poland's  independence 
has  once  more  been  taken  from  her,  there 
Is  assurance  of  an  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  today  saluting  the  Po- 
lish people  In  their  never-ending  pursuit 
for  political  freedom. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was 
a  most  advanced  and  liberal  docimient  In 
Europe  in  Its  day.    It  was  drafted  by  the 


gifted  anS  patriotic  leaders  of  Poland 
and  was  adopted  and  promulgated  on 
May  3  of  that  year  as  the  best  means  of 
reforming  Poland's  internal  administra- 
tion and  of  strengthening  her  against 
foreign  foes.  As  such  it  was  deemed  well 
suited  to  serve  this  double  purpose.  A« 
the  same  time  it  was  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  the  progressive  evolution  of  gov- 
ernmental institutions. 

This  memorable  Constitution  made  Po- 
land a  limited  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  cabinet  form  of  government,  with 
ministerial  resi>onsibility,  was  intro- 
duced. Intricate  and  obstructive  fea- 
tures of  the  old  system  were  eliminated 
and  many  class  distinctions  were  abol- 
ished. The  towns  were  given  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  autonomy  and  also 
a  measure  of  parliamentary  representa- 
tion: Personal  privileges  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  gentry  alone  were  made 
available  to  all  townsmen.  The  peas- 
antry was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  Absolute  religious  toleration 
and  freedom  of  conscience  were  guaran- 
teed. Provisions  were  also  made  where- 
by periodic  reforms  could  be  introduced 
and  alterations  enacted.  Judged  in  the 
light  of  then  current  ideas,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  was  a  real  advance 
in  democratic  government.  It  was 
hailed  as  such  by  liberals  everjrwhere, 
and  won  the  admiration  of  that  great 
British  statesman  and  political  writer, 
Edmund  Burke. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  for  the  Poles 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  live  under 
this  democratic  Constitution,  for  soon 
after  its  promulgation,  Poland  was  at- 
tacked by  its  powerful  foes,  and  then  par- 
titioned among  them,  putting  an  end  to 
Poland's  independence.  But  all  through 
these  years  the  free  and  democratic  spirit 
has  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  p>eo- 
ple,  and  wherever  they  are  permitted 
they  take  distinct  pride  in  celebrating 
the  promulgation  of  their  democratic 
Constitution  as  an  important  holiday. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  day,  it  Is  worth 
remembering  that  23  years  ago  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  more  than  4,000  Polish 
Army  officers,  who  had  been  missing  since 
early  in  the  war,  were  discovered  in  the 
Katyn  forest.  This  was  the  foulest  deed 
committed  by  their  heartless  foes.  In  vio- 
lation of  all  rules  in  the  conduct  of  war, 
and  also  in  violation  of  human  decency. 
All  Poles  and  their  friends  remember 
this  shocking  revelation  of  23  years  ago, 
and  think  of  the  fate  of  these  gallant  and 
patriotic  Polish  officers.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gladly  join  my  Polish  friends  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Polish  Constitution  Day  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  victims 
of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791 
was  what  the  noted  American  scholar  of 
Polish  history.  Dr.  Robert  Howard  Lord, 
has  quite  correctly  referred  to  as  the 
"happy  blend  of  liberalism  and  con- 
servatism." Indeed  this  Constitution 
was  a  harmonious  mixture  of  liberalism 
and  conservatism,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  this  Constitution  held  such 
great  promise  for  the  Polish  nation. 
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The  Polish  constitutional  experience 
was  a  peaceful  revolution.  It  was  a 
revolution  because  it  changed  substan- 
tially the  structure  of  the  Polish  state. 
Yet  it  was  a  revolution  carried  out  peace- 
fully and  without  bloodshed. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  experience  in 
France  at  that  time. 

The  Fi-ench  Revolution  and  the  events 
that  followed  were  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence, terror,  and  war.  Nothing  of  the 
past  was  held  sacred.  Whatever  re- 
minded the  revolutionaries  of  the  past 
was  something  to  be  destroyed  and 
blotted  out  of  the  nation's  memory.  In- 
toxicated by  the  cry  of  "Egalite,  Fra- 
temite.  and  Liberte,"  French  radicals  de- 
stroyed the  old  order  of  things  with  an 
absolute  reckless  abandon,  and  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  regime  they  attempted — 
and  unsuccessfully — to  create  a  new 
state  guided  by  the  principles  they  had 
proclaimed. 

In  Poland,  there  was  no  bloodshed;  no 
rejection  of  the  past;  no  radicalism. 

In  Poland,  peace,  orderliness  and  har- 
mony marked  the  transformation  of  the 
Government  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
Reforms,  many  of  which  were  radical, 
were  carried  out  with  an  absence  of  vio- 
lence, terror,  and  civil  disorder.  When 
the  Polish  Diet  accepted  the  new  Con- 
stitution, all  Poland  rejoiced  at  this 
dawning  of  a  new  day  of  liberty. 

This  was  a  Constitution  that  sought  to 
conserve  the  nation.  By  it  the  Polish 
reformers  sought  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  and  thus  maintain  that 
organic  tie  that  must  exist  from  one  era 
to  the  next  if  there  is  to  be  no  serious 
political  dislocation.  Property  was  re- 
spected; religious  traditions  were  pre- 
served; many  privileges  of  the  nobility 
and  propertied  classes,  although  mod- 
ified, were  maintained;  the  institution  of 
the  monarchy,  although  limited,  were 
strengthened  and  placed  on  a  more  stable 
basis. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  achieve  transi- 
tion to  a  more  perfect  state  in  an  orderly, 
peaceful  manner. 

No  scenes  of  terror  were  played  out  on 
the  streets  of  Warsaw. 

There  was  no  guillotine. 

There  were  no  Robespierre. 

But,  for  Poland's  misfortune,  there 
were  the  Russians. 

Russia  could  never  tolerate  a  strong 
Poland. 

If  it  could  never  tolerate  a  strong 
Poland,  certainly  it  would  never  tolerate 
a  more  liberal  Poland. 

The  "Jacobins  of  Warsaw"  is  the  name 
Catherine  the  Great  gave  to  the  Polish 
reformers.  For  her,  they  were  a  threat; 
a  threat  to  her  autocracy,  a  threat  to  her 
sovereign  power.  Thus,  with  a  lull  in 
the  Turkish  wars,  Catherine  threw  her 
troops  against  Poland,  and  after  a  des- 
perate fight,  defeated  the  Poles,  de- 
stroyed the  May  3d  Constitution,  and 
partitioned  Poland. 

The  dream  of  the  reformers  had  come 
to  an  end;  but  dreams  that  are  deposited 
in  the  traditions  of  nations  never  really 
come  to  an  end.  They  live  on  in  the 
spirit  of  the  nation;  and  Indeed  this 
moment  of  glory  and  honor,  this  great 
Constitution,  lives  on  in  the  hearts  and 


minds  of  the  Polish  people  and  in  the 
soul  of  Poland  herself. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution, we  pay  tribute  to  a  great  peo- 
ple who  for  a  moment  in  history  demon- 
strated a  degree  of  political  wisdom  im- 
known  at  the  time  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  These  great  statesmen,  these 
reformers  of  1791,  created  a  constitu- 
tional masterpiece;  but  they  created,  too, 
a  spirit  of  liberalism  that  has  inspired 
the  Poles  ever  since. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
friends  of  Poland  and  of  freedom  all 
across  this  great  land  are  celebrating  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791.  This  great  document  embodies 
the  love  of  freedom  and  true  representa- 
tive government  which  the  Polish  people 
hold  so  dear.  The  document  was  born 
out  of  the  need  to  build  an  internally 
strong  government  better  able  to  resist 
the  depredations  of  the  combined  forces 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  intent  on 
partitioning  Poland  for  a  second  time. 
In  this  the  Poles  were  unsuccessful.  But 
they  were  everlastingly  successful  in 
bringing  together  in  one  work  the  dreams 
and  aspirations  of  a  great  people. 

The  Constitution  enlarged  the  elec- 
torate; reformed  the  Parliament,  giving 
more  power  to  the  lower  house;  reduced 
the  power  of  the  nobility;  and  granted 
increased  political  participation  to 
townsmen  and  the  peasantry.  All  this 
was  accomplished  without  bloodshed, 
with  most  of  the  opposition  accepting  its 
defeat  and  working  for  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  impact  of  this  political  document 
on  the  rest  of  the  Western  World  was 
immediate.  Edmund  Burke,  the  great 
English  statesman  and  political  philoso- 
pher, declared  that  the  King,  Stanislas 
Augustus,  with  the  help  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, "had  achieved  a  great  work."  He 
added:  "Humanity  must  rejoice  and 
glory  when  it  considers  the  change  in 
Poland."  Our  own  George  Washington, 
the  first  President  of  the  then  new  Re- 
public of  the  United  States,  wrote  that 
Poland,  by  the  public  papers,  appeared 
to  have  made  large  and  unexpected 
strides  toward  liberty,  which,  if  true,  re- 
flected great  honor  on  the  King,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  change.  It  is  most  cer- 
tainly true  that  contemporary  opinion 
was  right;  the  Constitution  of  the  3d 
of  May  is  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  all  Polish  history. 

Our  own  country  has  very  close  ties  to 
the  events  of  1791  in  Poland.  One  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution was  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko, 
who  had  fought  gallantly  in  both  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Polish  de- 
fense. He  fought  in  this  country  be- 
cause he  believed  in  the  principles  for 
which  we  fought  our  own  Revolutionary 
War.  Later  he  was  to  return  and  fight 
for  another  great  idea — an  idea  embodied 
in  the  Polish  Constitution.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  to  see  his  country  go  down 
to  defeat,  and  indeed,  the  Polish  people 
have  since  suffered  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  SpeaHer,  today  we  recognize  the 
dedication  of  the  Polish  people  and  their 
determination  to  achieve  full  independ- 
ence. As  we  reflect  upon  Poland's  glori- 
ous past,  the  Polish  dream  lives  on. 


I  am  honored  to  join  in  celebrating 
Polish  Constitution  Day,  and  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  Polish  dream  of  freedom 
will  once  again  be  realized. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  the  ratification  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution which  took  place  on  May  3, 1791 
In  this  document  the  citizens  of  Poland 
reaffirmed  their  faith  in  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Moreover,  they  broke  down 
many  of  the  inequalities  that  formerly 
existed  m  the  society.  They  were  un- 
usually progiessi'/e  in  an  age  of  absolute 
monarchies. 

It  is  unfortimate  for  the  world  as  well 
as  the  Polish  people  themselves  that  the 
Constitution  never  went  into  effect.  Six 
months  after  its  ratification  the  Russian 
Army  invaded  and  partitioned  Poland  for 
the  second  time.  The  Polish  people  re- 
sisted their  Russian  overlords  in  1830 
and  1863  but  both  revolts  were  ruthlessly 
crushed.  Passive  resistance  continued 
until  the  First  World  War  when  Pilsud- 
ski  in  Poland  and  the  famous  Paderewski 
in  the  United  States  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing their  goal  of  independence  for  Po- 
land. Between  the  two  wars  the  Poles 
worked  hard  and  long  to  assure  that 
their  independence  would  not  be  just 
another  interlude  in  their  long  history  of 
foreign  oppression. 

In  1939  the  Polish  hopes  were  dashed 
yet  again  when  the  combined  armies  of 
Russia  and  Germany  attacked  Poland 
from  the  West  and  the  East.  Through- 
out the  war  Polish  soldiers  fought  val- 
iantly, contributing  to  the  Axis  defeat. 
Polish  blood  was  spilled  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany. 

The  history  of  Poland  since  the  end  of 
the  war  has  been  another  chapter  in  this 
brave  people's  fight  against  oppression, 
in  this  case.  Communist.  It  is  to  their 
credit  that  Poland  has  achieved  a  degree 
of  freedom  not  enjoyed  by  her  neighbor 
satellites.  The  church  and  the  intel- 
lectual class  have  more  freedom  than 
their  counterparts  in  Communist  dom- 
inated Eastern  Europe.  The  Polish  peo- 
ple have  frustrated  all  the  attempts  of 
their  puppet  leaders  to  impose  collective 
farming  and  a  state-supported  religion. 

We  are  honoring  today  a  great  docu- 
ment. The  ideal  that  it  embodies  was 
given  concrete  demonstration  in  1956 
when  the  workers  of  Poznan  rioted 
against  their  overlords,  again  demon- 
strating, as  in  1830,  1863,  and  1902  that 
the  spirit  of  liberty  will  never  be  extin- 
guished. The  Polish  people  are  a  free- 
dom-loving people  and  they  have  shown 
over  and  over  again  that  they  are  willing 
to  die  for  their  ideal  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. When  we  honor  their  pro- 
gressive Constitution  we  also  honor  the 
great  spirit  which  has  been  Poland's  for 
centuries.  The  Polish-Americans  who 
contribute  so  much  to  our  country  today 
are  manifestations  of  that  spirit  at  work. 
We  share  their  wish  that  Poland  and  all 
other  captive  nations  will  one  day  be 
free.  Communism  must  fail  for  it  is 
based  on  the  deprivation  of  liberty. 

Our  hopes  are  more  than  wishful 
thinking  for  it  is  now  obvious  that  com- 
munism, far  from  being  the  wave  of  the 
future,  runs  counter  to  the  fundamental 
human  characteristics  of  freedom  and 
diversity.    Mankind,  as  the  Polish  peo- 
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pie  have  proved,  cannot  l>e  forced  into  a 
common  mold. 

Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
May  3  Constitution.    We  do  this,  I  be- 
lieve, for  a  good  and  praiseworthy  rea- 
son.   This  Constitution  embodied  many 
of  the  ideas  that  would   have  assured 
Poland   of   a   democratic   constitutional 
system.     One  of  the  basic  ideas  in  this 
Constitution  was  the  concept  of  minis- 
terial responsibility,  a  mechanism  wc  all 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  constitutes  the  direct 
line  of  power  and   authority   from  the 
executive  authority  above  to  the  masses 
below.     As  this  device  had  evolved  in 
Britain,  it  became  the  nexus  connecting 
the  ruled  and  the  ruler  in  a  manner  that 
the  ruler  becomes  a  creature  of  the  ruled. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  this  type  of 
democratic  constitutionalism  could  have 
evolved  in  Poland. 

Regi-ettably,  the  Constitution  w  as  nev- 
er given  a  chance  to  become  rooted  in 
the  Polish  political  system.  This  failure 
was  not  due  to  any  shortcoming  on  the 
part  of  the  Polish  leadership  or  of  the 
Polish  people,  or  indeed  on  the  part  of 
the  document  itself.  But,  rather,  the 
failure  of  fruition  was  due  to  the  Russian 
military  intervention,  their  conquest  of 
Poland,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russians  were  able 
to  destroy  this  Constitution  as  a  practi- 
cal instrument  of  government.  But,  what 
they  could  not  do  was  to  destroy  the  tra- 
dition of  democracy  that  this  Constitu- 
tion had  created  in  Poland. 

And  thus  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
commemorate  the  anniversai-y  of  this 
Constitution,  we  do  more  than  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  instrument  of  government;  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Poland;  we  pay  tribute  to  this  vigorous 
Polish  tradition  of  constitutional  democ- 
racy, their  courage,  their  faith,  and  their 
hope. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace,  se- 
curity, and  progress  are  fundamental  ob- 
jectives which  most  people  of  th?  world 
seek:  but,  goals  such  as  these  are  seldom 
achieved  in  their  entirety.  Limitations 
in  the  human  conditions  denies  total 
peace,  absolute  security,  and  unimpeded 
progress.  Certainly  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  who  have  not  long  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  peace,  security,  and  prog- 
ress, such  as  they  are  in  the  life  of  real- 
ity, are  the  Poles ;  for  since  the  first  parti- 
tion in  1772,  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  between  World  War  I  and  II,  the 
history  of  Poland  has  been  one  marked 
by  oppression  and  strife. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  that  we  com- 
memorate today  held  out  to  the  Poles  a 
great  promise  for  the  future.  Herein 
lay  the  seeds  of  parliamentary  democ- 
racy that  surely  would  have  meant  the 
evolution  of  a  glorious  democratic  state 
in  Poland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  memorable  constitutional  document 
contained  those  elements  that  would  have 
brought  Poland  to  the  threshold  of  re- 
newed national  greatness.  But  Russia, 
then  as  in  some  many  instances  since.  In- 
tervened and  through  a  vicious  military 
attack  destroyed  Polish  hopes  for  the 
future. 


This  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Coijsti- 
tution  provides  a  proper  occasion  for  us 
to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
oppressed  Poland.  This  anniversary  is  a 
reminder  to  all  of  us  that  the  world  will 
never  know  peace,  security,  and  progress 
so  long  as  the  tyranny  of  communism 
continues  to  envelop  the  globe. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  "All  power 
in  civil  society  should  be  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people." 

That  quotation  sounds  as  though  it 
could  have  come  from  an  American  docu- 
ment, but  the  words  are  from  Poland's 
May  3d  Constitution  of  1791. 

As  the  threat  of  new  Communist  ag- 
gression and  expansion  burdens  us  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  today,  we  can 
perhaps  better  understand  that  freedom, 
as  we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
privileged  to  know  it,  can  be  taken  away 
from  those  who  do  not  remain  strong 
enough  to  protect  it. 

We  must  not  forget  that  4  years 
after  that  great  declaration  of  principles 
was  promulgated  in  Poland,  that  brave 
nation  was  partitioned  for  a  third  time 
by  Russia,  Pi-ussia.  and  Austria.  Again, 
in  World  War  II,  Soviet  Russia  occupied 
Poland,  and  it  still  seeks  to  stamp  out 
all  sparks  of  the  will  of  the  people  in 
that  country.  Yet,  the  promise  held  by 
that  May  3d  Constitution  has  continued 
down  through  the  years  to  inspire  the 
Polish  people  and  others  of  Polish  de- 
scent everywhere  to  strive  for  restora- 
tion of  Poland's  independence. 

As  the  Polish  American  Congress,  rep- 
resenting approximately  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry,  observes: 
The  philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  3d  of  May  Polish  (Consti- 
tution leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Polish  people  had  each 
drawn  inspiration  for  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions from  the  same  source. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
3d  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American 
of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans 
of  Poland's  destiny  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Justice. 


Next  year  will  mark  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary of  the  baptism  of  Poland 
through  which  that  country  linked  her 
destiny  with  that  of  the  West  and  be- 
came a  vital  force  in  its  culture.  So,  as 
we  pause  today  to  mark  the  174th  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  famed  Constitu- 
tion, our  prayers  for  the  Polish  people 
are  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  op- 
pression and  that  the  faith,  the  con- 
tributions, and  the  sacrifices  of  their 
forebears  will  have  been  justified. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kltjczynski]  for  ob- 
taining time  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  174th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  this  historic 
document,  we  are  mindful  of  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  historj'  of  man's  advance- 
ment in  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice. 
It  is,  therefore,  entirely  fitting  that  we 
pause  in  our  deliberations  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  Constitution  of  1791  and  hon- 
or the  Polish  nation  which  created  it. 


The  Constitution  of  May  3,  modeled 
after  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ-  " 
ence  and  Constitution,  guaranteed  the 
people  of  Poland  the  rights  to  which  men 
everywhere,  and  in  all  eras,  have  aspired. 
It  emt>odies  a  fundamental  principle 
handed  down  to  us  as  a  birthiight  by 
the  founders  of  our  own  country — the 
principle  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  the 
people. 

It  truly  is  tragic  to  reflect  that  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  Poland,  who 
conceived  this  brilliant  and  enlightened 
document,  should  now  be  under  the  yoke 
of  communism.  This  materialistic, 
determinist  philosophy  is  completely 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people, 
just  as  it  is  completely  alien  to  the  Ju- 
deo-Christian  tradition  in  which  the 
Poles  have  played  so  important  and  in- 
tegral a  part. 

Today  the  Poles  to  a  great  degree  are 
denied  those  principles  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  denied  any  meaningful  partic- 
ipation in  the  political  life  of  their  na- 
tion, denied  the  rights  that  were  the 
keystones  of  the  Constitution  of  1791. 

There  can  t>e  little  doubt  that  im- 
provements have  occurred  in  Poland 
since  the  death  of  Stalin  and  the  1956 
revolt.  Yet  the  present  regime  contin- 
ues to  deny  any  meaningful  freedom  in 
the  press  or  in  the  universities  or  in 
non-Communist  political  activities. 
Further,  the  regime  is  consciously  and 
with  determination  pursuing  policies 
designed  to  transform  Poland,  and  the 
Polish  nation,  into  a  100-percent  materi- 
alist. Communist,  godless  state. 

This  has  been  particularly  evident  as 
the  year  1966  approaches.  During  that 
year  will  be  celebrated  the  millenium — 
the  1,000th  anniversaiT  of  the  coming  of 
Christianity  to  Poland.  In  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  persons 
of  Polish  ancestry  are  planning  celebra- 
tions of  this  notable  anniversary.  Yet 
inside  Poland  itself  the  government  has 
acted  to  impede  millenium  activities 
rather  than  to  foster  them. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  efforts 
to  communize  the  Polish  people  are 
doomed  to  failure.  The  love  of  freedom 
in  their  hearts  cannot  be  extinguished 
in  a  decade  of  tyranny  or  a  generation 
of  oppression.  Even  in  a  century  the 
ideals  which  the  Poles  have  cherished 
for  a  millenium  will  not  be  eradicated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States, 
secm-e  in  the  guarantees  of  our  own  re- 
vered Constitution,  must  not  cease  our 
efforts  in  assisting  the  people  of  the 
world  who  desire  freedom.  Our  coopera- 
tion must  continue  toward  the  ultimate 
release  of  the  Polish  people  from  the  grip 
of  Marxist  socialism. 

V/e  must  continue  to  use  every  peace- 
ful means  at  our  command  to  bring  free- 
dom once  again  to  Poland.  Through 
trade,  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
changes, and  certain  select  types  of 
aid— such  as  the  American  Children's 
Hospital  at  Krakow— we  can  demon- 
strate that  our  system  is  preferable  to 
the  narrow  ideological  views  of  the  Com- 
munists. . 

With  a  continuing,  increasing  infusion 
of  Western  thought  and  ideals,  it  may 
be  possible  ultimately  to  restore  the  Po- 
lish nation  to  full  participation  in  Euro- 
pean and  world  affairs. 
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We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Po- 
land will  share  a  common  heritage,  a 
common  prosperity,  and  a  common  free- 
dom with  the  people  of  the  United 
States — just  as  now  it  suffers  in  Com- 
munist domination  and  economic  stag- 
nation as  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

When  the  time  comes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Poland  once  again  is  able  to  enjoy 
constitutional  democracy.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  to  the  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791.  that  the  people  of  that 
great  nation  will  look  for  guidance  and 
inspiration. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  Polish  National  Day.  it  is 
my  great  privilege  and  honor  to  address 
the  House  for  the  great  cause  of  Po- 
land, which  will  always  continue  to  be 
fought  by  the  Polish  people  and  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  great  cause,  very  dear 
to  my  heart. 

The  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Polish  nation  for  its  long  service  to  hu- 
manity, to  freedom,  to  justice,  and  to 
its  spiritual  ideals. 

This  Nation  is  under  a  great  debt  to 
persons  of  Polish  descent,  since  Revo- 
lutionary days,  for  their  heroic  serv- 
ice in  our  armed  services  in  time  of 
war,  and  for  their  outstanding  citizen- 
ship, enthusiastic  support  and  contribu- 
tions in  time  of  peace  to  the  well-being 
and  advancement  of  the  United  States, 
our  great,  beloved  country. 

In  virtually  evei-y  community,  people 
of  Polish  blood  live  and  they  are  high- 
ly esteemed  and  re.spected  by  their  neigh- 
bors as  self-respecting  lovers  of  fi*eedom 
and  democracy,  who  are  pledged  to  the 
free  way  of  life,  always  ready  to  strike 
a  blow  for  per.sonal  liberty. 

Tlie  rich  Polish  heritage  is  one  of  the 
proudest  and  most  brilliant  in  all  his- 
tory. It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
the  Polish  rank  among  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  world  and  this  Nation,  and  that 
the  Polish  people  generally  should  be  so 
universally  esteemed,  admired,  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  know  of  their  loyal- 
ty and  devotion  to  evei-y  good  cause. 
They  are  noble  and  brpve  by  nature  and 
instinct. 

The  Polish  people  are  indeed,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  a  noble  people,  and 
their  nobility  grows  through  the  years, 
because  throughout  years  of  despair,  and 
the  days  of  tyranny,  they  have  never 
known  the  word  ••defeat";  they  have 
never  given  in ;  they  have  never  forgotten 
the  ideals  and  principle?;  of  their  parents 
taught  them;  never  forsaken  their  birth- 
right; alwaj's  they  have  cherished  and 
upheld  that  birthright,  their  beliefs, 
their  principles  and  ideals;  always  they 
have  fought  for  the  right,  and  they  have 
hopod.  prayed,  and  foucht  when  others 
have  thrown  in  the  sponge;  they  have 
dared  when  others  flinched;  and  they 
will  f.ght  on  until  Poland  regains  its 
freedom.    Of  that,  we  may  be  sure. 

I  am  honored  on  this  occasion  as  I 
request  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks,  to  ask  for  inclusion  in  these  re- 
marks, the  stirring  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  His  Ex- 
cellency August  Zaleski,  to  the  Polish 
nation  on  the  occasion  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Day,  May  3,  1965. 


This  message  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  brilliant  eloquence,  lofty  compo- 
sition, and  it  has  pinpointed  and  sum- 
marized the  Polish  cause  much  more 
effectively  and  brilliantly  than  anything 
I  could  say. 

It  is  another  example  of  the  fine  lead- 
ership the  Poli.sh  nation  has  and  enjoys, 
in  exile,  and  I  compliment  His  Excel- 
lency, August  Zaleski,  for  his  clarion 
words,  and  his  high  purpose  to  fight  with 
characteristic  resolution  as  long  as  nec- 
essary to  win. 

After  all,  that  is  the  spirit — not  to 
weaken,  flinch,  or  quit,  but  regardless  of 
the  odds  at  any  given  time,  to  summon 
moral  strength,  from  within  and  from 
above,  and  fight  on  bravely  and  courage- 
ously until  victoiT  has  been  won.  ever 
willing  to  fight  one  more  round. 

God  love  Poland  and  its  gallant  sons 
and  daughters. 

May  they  soon  enjoy  the  liberty  and 
peace  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  gratitude 
and  admiration  to  President  Zaleski  for 
his  sterling  leadership  and  inspired  mes- 
sage, which  follows: 

Mfssage  of  the  Pkksident  of  the  Republic 
OF  Poland  to  the  Polish  N.'.tion  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Polish  National  Day, 
May  3,  1965 

(HLs  Excellency  August  Zaleski,  legitimate 
President  of  the  Polish  Republic,  addressed 
the  following  message  to  the  Polish  nation 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Polish  National  Day 
this  year: ) 

Thanks  to  the  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 
the  Polish  nation  became  "wisely  free,  ac- 
tually independent,  securely  governed."  So 
concisely  did  that  great  patriot.  Bishop 
Adam  Naruszcwicz,  define  the  significance  of 
that  Constitution.  Hence  the  Constitution 
aroiised  admiration  In  many  countries.  The 
London  "Dodslcy's  Annual  Register  for  the 
year  1791,"  reviewing  the  political  events  of 
that  year,  compared  the  French  Constitution 
of  that  time  with  the  new  Polish  one  as 
follows: 

"The  revolutions  and  new  constitutions 
In  Poland  and  France  are  vast  subjects  of 
reflection  In  themselves  •  •  •  The  French 
legislators  considered  mankind  under  gen- 
eral views  •  •  •  Their  general  ma.\ims  were 
not  without  plausibility  but  they  related 
more  to  a  kind  of  abstract  and  Ideal  beings 
than  to  mankind,  as  they  really  are  In  all 
their  circumstances,  and  with  all  their 
habits,  prejudices,  and  passions.  The  appli- 
cation of  them  In  practice  produced  mani- 
fold acts  of  Injustice  and  Inhumanity  •  •  • 
The  Poles  did  not  want  talents  for  abstrac- 
tion nor  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  sym- 
metry and  beauty  of  ideal  systems;  but  they 
were  too  generou.s  and  good  to  suffer  any 
general  principles  to  break  In  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  the  different  ranks  of  society.  Lib- 
erty wan  dear  to  them,  but  hiunanlty  dearer. 
The  Polish  Constitution  would  have  stood 
on  its  own  basis.  If  It  had  not  been  assailed 
by  foreign  violence — the  French  Constitu- 
tion, or  rather  constitutions,  contained  In 
themselves  the  seeds  of  disaolution." 

ViTien  the  Great  Diet  enacted  the  3d  of 
M;iy  Constitution,  It  seemed  to  many  that 
Europe  was  moving  toward  the  formation  of 
a  broad  federation  deslj;ncd  for  defense 
against  the  menace  of  Russian  imperialism. 
Britain  and  Prus.sia  headed  this  movement 
and  Vienna  likewise  favored  It.  There  was 
even  talk  of  the  need  to  force  a  Russian 
withdrawal  to  beyond  the  Urals.  Those  who 
drew  up  the  Polish  Constitution  were  aware 
of  these  Intentions.  But  their  Illusions  were 
short  lived.  Russian  troops  Invaded  the 
Ukrainian  and  Lithuanian  territories  of  the 


Polish  Commonwealth  simultaneously  on 
May  19,  1792.  The  King  of  Prussia  imme- 
diately passed  over  to  the  Russians  in  order 
to  participate  In  a  new  partition  of  Poland. 
The  heroic  defense  led  by  Kosciuszko  and 
Prince  Joseph  Ponlatowski  was  unable  to 
save  the  Polish  Commonwealth. 

Just  as  In  the  last  war.  none  of  those  upon 
whoi,e  help  the  authors  of  the  3d  of  May 
Constitution  relied,  came  to  our  aid.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  Polish  nation  did  not  aban- 
don  the  struggle.  It  lasted  over  a  century 
and  ended  In  victory.  We  will  likewise  now 
struggle  with  equal  resoUition  In  the  hope, 
under  God,  that  present  fight  will  be  shorter. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  rise  to  join  in  commemorating 
the  174th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791,  an  annivcr.sary  which 
symbolizes  the  dedication  and  yearning 
of  the  Polish  people  for  freedom. 

Just  4  years  after  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  signed,  the  Polish 
Diet  adopted  a  new  constitution  replac- 
ing its  medieval  system  of  government 
with  a  modern  constitutional  monarchy 
and  parliamentary  type  of  government. 
The    Constitution   of    the    3d   of   May, 

1791,  brought  to  the  great  and  ancient 
nation  of  Poland  the  framework  for  mak- 
ing liistoric  new  strides  toward  liberty 
and  representative  government. 

Unfortunately,  fate  was  less  kind  to 
the  new  Polish  Constitution  than  to  ours. 
While  our  Constitution  grew  through  the 
decades  and  proved  adaptable  to  chang- 
ing times  and  equal  to  every  challenge, 
the  Polish  Constitution  had  almost  no 
opportunity  to  prove  its  great  potential. 
Poland's  large  eastern  neighbor,  Imperial 
Russia,  regarded  the  reforms  in  the  new 
Constitution  as  dangerous,  and  used  it  as 
an  excuse  to  invade  Poland  on  April  8, 

1792.  Subsequently,  the  invasion  led  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
partition  of  Poland  between  Russia  and 
Prussia. 

The  date  of  the  May  3d  Constitution 
has  been  chosen  by  freedom-loving  Poles 
to  symbolize  their  love  of  liberty  and 
their  desire  for  true  independence. 

The  Poles  of  today  find  themselves  in 
much  the  same  fraslrating  situation  as 
did  their  ancestors  after  1791.  They 
want  to  live  in  freedom  with  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government.  The  reality 
of  the  Russian  military  power,  however, 
prevents  attainment  of  their  burning 
ambition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
can  help  sustain  the  hope  of  the  Polish 
people  for  growing  liberty  by  our  recog- 
nition of  their  plight  and  by  our  expres- 
sions of  concern  for  their  welfare.  The 
many  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  and 
origin  form  a  living  bond  between  the  two 
peoples.  J,et  us  hone  that  this  bond  will 
be  strengthened  and  that  the  longing  of 
the  Polish  people  for  liberty  will  be  real- 
ized through  freedom  and  independence 
for  the  counti-y  of  Poland. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
mornin:^  I  v.'o.s  honored  by  being  re- 
quested to  speak  at  ceremonies  commem- 
orating the  proclamation  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  17C1. 

Thei-e  are  no  better  Americans  any- 
where than  those  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction.  There  is  no  group  of  peo- 
ple whose  loyalty  to  this  Nation  is  great- 
er. Their  support  of  this  Nation  in  every 
war   since    1775    has   earned    them   an 
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honored  place  in  our  hearts.  Our  his- 
tory books  are  filled  with  names  like 
those  of  Casimer  Pulaski  and  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko  who  served  so  faithfully  in 
the  cause  of  American  independence. 

The  history  of  Poland,  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  that  of  a  people 
attempting  to  expand  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  remarks  which  I  gave 
at  ceremonies  held  at  the  Hudson  County 
Administration  Building  in  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  this  morning: 

polish    Constitution   Day:    A   Tribute 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  all  of  you,  my 
dear  friends,  on  this  festive  occasion. 

On  this  day  we  are  commemorating  a  glo- 
rious event  In  the  history  of  Poland.  That 
event  Is  the  proclamation  of  the  Polish  May 
3  Constitution  over  174  years  ago.  This  was 
a  truly  memorable  historic  occasion,  and  it 
is  one  that  gives  great  credit  to  the  people 
of  Poland  and  to  the  wisdom  of  their  politi- 
cal leaders.  '' 

It  Is,  of  course,  never  an  easy  task  to  de- 
vise a  constitutional  system  that  suits  the 
purpose  and  meets  the  demands  of  not  only 
the  moment  but  all  those  that  rise  and  take 
precedence  at  some  future  time. 

To  a  great  extent  we  Americans  are  the 
most  fortunate  of  peoples.  We  are  fortunate 
because  our  Founding  Fathers  had  designed 
a  Constitution  that  met  not  only  the  needs 
of  their  era  but  also  contained  the  vital 
processes  of  orderly  change  that  has  enabled 
Americans  thereafter  to  adapt  their  govern- 
ment to  the  demands  of  changing  eras. 

It  Is  precisely  this  rare  quality  of  adapt- 
ability to  reality  that  has  made  our  Ameri- 
can Constitution  a  living  organism*  Within 
the  body  politic  and  thus  has  made  an 
everlasting  impression  upon  the  soul  of  the 
Nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Polish  people  had  not 
the  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  our  an- 
cestors and.  Indeed,  ourselves.  We  Americans 
had  been  isolated  In  our  continental  do- 
main, protected  from  external  enemies  and 
relatively  free  from  serious  distractions  to 
pursue  our  own  expanding  national  destiny. 
But  In  contrast  the  Polish  people  lived  In  a 
veritable  cockpit  of  war  In  Europe  and  by 
the  designs  of  others  and  not  by  their  choice 
they  were  caught  up  In  the  great  and  mighty 
rivalries  among  Europe's  great  powers. 

Failure  of  Poland  to  achieve  the  promise 
of  the  reformers  that  had  given  her  the  May 
3  Constitution  cannot,  therefore,  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  fault  of  her  own,  but  rather  It 
must  be  attributed  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Poland's  geopolitical  setting;  for  Poland  was 
a  nation  surrounded  by  enemies,  great  and 
powerful,  who  saw  In  her  a  source  for  gratify- 
ing their  own  political  greed.  From  this  un- 
pleasant reality  of  geopolitical  life,  there  was 
no  escape  for  Poland;  but  only  submission, 
partition,  and  enforced  servitude. 

The  Instincts  of  the  Polish  reformers  were 
pure  and  noble;  their  desire  to  serve  Poland 
and  her  people  were  most  praiseworthy;  their 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  humanity  un- 
assailable. 

Yet,  Polish  reformers  of  May  3  had  failed. 
Their  great  expectations  for  Poland  and  her 
people  were  never  realized.  But  this  failure 
in  no  way  deflects  from  their  glory  and  the 
greater  glory  of  Poland.  Nor  does  their  fail- 
ure detract  from  the  fundamental  signifi- 
cance of  this  document  as  a  milestone  in 
constitutional  government. 

The  glory  of  all  those  great  men  who  par- 
ticipated In  this  event  has  a  lasting  quality 
that  shall  endure  so  long  as  Poland  herself 
lives. 

Thus,  my  dear  friends,  when  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  May  3  Constitution  we  really  do 
not  pay  tribute  to  a  lost  cause.    For   the 
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cause  of  the  Constitution  wa«  the  glory  of 
Poland  and  that  glory  can  never  be  effaced. 
At  this  moment  in  history  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution has.  therefore,  a  sjjeclal  meaning. 
It  has  a  special  meaning  because  it  has  come 
to  symbolize  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  ex- 
pectations of  a  people  who  desire  a  genuinely 
free  and  independent  Poland.  It  has  this 
special  meaning,  It  has  become  this  national 
symbol,  because  the  May  3  Constitution  em- 
bodies all  the  glory  and  honor  that  is  Poland. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
174th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791.  a  document  which  has 
been  a  landmark  of  freedom  for  Poles 
everywhere,  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Polish 
people  for  their  heroic  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  independence  of  this  ancestral 
homeland. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
ever  since  that  infamous  day  in  Septem- 
ber 1939  when  the  Nazi  hordes  overran 
Poland,  that  unhappy  land  has  been  sub- 
ject to  a  continuous  reign  of  terror — first 
by  the  Nazis  and  later  by  the  Commu- 
nists. The  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  Polish  nation  was  destroyed,  its  cul- 
ture and  religion  which  date  back  over 
many  centuries  are  being  suppressed. 

May  3  of  each  year,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution,  has  become  the 
rallying  date  when  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere  observe  Poland's  freedom 
and  its  hopes  for  Liberation.  On  this  oc- 
casion it  has  become  customary  for  the 
American  people  to  express  its  friendship 
tov.-ard  the  people  of  Poland  and  their 
descendants  in  this  country.  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  many  of  us 
join  in  this  expression  of  friendship  and 
in  voicing  our  hope  for  Poland's  rebirth 
as  stp.  independent  nation. 

This  year  we  again  join  in  the  com- 
memoration of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
We  pray  that  this  age-old  document  of 
freedom  will  serve  as  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  Polish  people  and  will  help  to 
sustain  them  in  their  struggle  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Communist  oppression. 
We  hope  that  this  tragic  period  in  Po- 
land's history  will  soon  come  to  an  end 
and  that  this  nation  will  once  again  join 
the  ranks  of  the  world's  free  nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  all  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  on  this  occasion  and 
pledge  them  my  full  support  and  under- 
standing. May  they  live  to  see  a  free 
and  prosperous  Polish  nation  restored  on 
its  ancient  soil  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  IR"WTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  a  day  of  great  importance  and 
significance — Polish  Independence  Day. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own  and 
through  the  misfortune  of  geography, 
being  sandwiched  between  powerful 
neighbors  on  the  east  and  west,  the  Poles 
have  suffered  more  than  their  share  of 
hardships. 

In  1772,  when  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  carved  out  large  slices  of  Poland, 
her  people  stood  by  powerless,  unable  to 
prevent  that  tragedy.  But  from  then  on, 
her  leaders  were  bent  on  strengthening 
the  Government  to  deal  with  future  cri- 
ses more  effectively.  They  agreed  to 
modernize  Poland's  Government  and 
make  it  more  democratic.  And  on  this 
day,  May^3,  1791,  the  Constitution  was 
drafted  and  adopted. 


The  document  was  historical  and  far 
reaching.  A  government  with  ministe- 
rial responsibihty  was  established.  A  bi- 
cameral national  legislature  was  set  up. 

The  nobility  lost  many  special  privi- 
leges. The  peasantry  gained  many  new 
protections.  The  townsmen  found  their 
status  improved.  New  standards  of  reli- 
gious toleration  were  established.  By 
any  standards,  it  was  a  liberal  document 
and  was  hailed  throughout  Europe. 

But  Poland's  foes,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  succeeded  in  sabotaging  it.  Be- 
fore it  could  be  put  into  full  force,  the 
Polish  nation  was  shced  up  by  its  neigh- 
bors and  four  years  after  the  Constitu- 
tion's adoption,  Poland  no  longer  existed 
as  an  independent  state. 

But  the  spirit  of  independence  that 
the  Constitution  generated  did  not  die. 
After  the  First  World  War,  when  the 
Poles  regained  their  independence,  that 
spirit  again  came  to  life. 

But,  of  course,  it  was  snuffed  out  by 
the  tragedy  that  befell  Poland  during 
and  after  the  Second  World  War.  And 
on  this,  the  174th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  I  join  Pol- 
ish Americans  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple everywhere  in  hoping  that  the  Poles 
will  once  again  regain  their  freedom  and 
be  able  to  celebrate  Constitution  Day  in 
'then-  homeland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulations are  in  order  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  inspiring  remarks  made  in  com- 
memorating Poland's  May  8  Constitution 
of  1791.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  previous  speakers  and  join  in  the  ob- 
servance of  this  special  day. 

Each  year  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  under  special  orders 
have  marked  this  important  day  in  the 
history  of  Poland,  as  further  evidence  of 
man's  eternal  desire  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

It  is  fully  recognized  by  statesmen  that 
Poland's  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
ranks  among  the  great  charters  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  perhaps  for  one 
significant  reason:  It  gave  the  Polish  i>eo- 
ple  a  plan  which,  if  put  into  practice,  ef- 
fectively, would  surely  have  brought 
orderly  government  to  Poland  and  un- 
doubtedly would  have  enlarged  substan- 
tially the  area  of  freedom  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  high  hopes  entertained  by  the 
Polish  patriots  of  that  time  were  soon 
destroyed,  when  in  1792,  almost  a  year  to 
the  day  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  Russia  invaded  that  unhappy 
land,  defeated  the  Polish  Army,  abolished 
the  Constitution  of  1791,  and  subse- 
quently partitioned  Poland. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  fitting  that  we  re- 
call a  historic  document  which  47  years 
ago  became  the  foundation  for  the  liber- 
ation of  enslaved  nations.  I,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  14-point  message  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson.  The  13th  point 
concerned  Poland,  which  had  been  en- 
slaved since  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
and  it  reads  as  follows: 

An  independent  Polish  state  should  be 
erected  which  should  include  the  territories 
inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations, 
which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  sectire 
access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  and 
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economic  Independence  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity should  be  guaranteed  by  International 
covenant. 

Not  quite  a  year  passed  after  President 
Wilson's  message  when  Poland  joined  the 
family  of  free  nations,  united  and  inde- 
pendent. But  what  do  we  know  of  this 
once-proud  nation  now? 

Because  of  the  courageous  stand  taken 
by  Poland  against  Hitler  s  Germany,  Po- 
land was  invaded  by  the  Nazi  hordes. 
Seventeen  days  later,  a  Poland  fighting 
for  its  life  was  attacked  from  the  rear 
by  Soviet  Russia.  Shortly  thereafter. 
Communist  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany 
carried  out  their  secret  agreement  and 
again  partitioned  Poland. 

Today  Poland  is  a  captive  nation  en- 
slaved behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  V/e 
sympathize  and  commiserate  with  her. 
Several  years  ago,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared : 

The  peaceful  liberation  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples has  been,  is,  and.  until  success  is 
achieved  will  continue  to  be  a  major  goal  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

With  that  statement  I  completely 
agree.  So  on  this  historic  anniversary 
\n.a.y  the  brave  and  long-suffering  Polish 
people  gain  hope  from  the  fact  that  we  in 
America  will  ever  keep  them  in  our  hearts 
and  prayers  until  they  once  again  join 
the  free  and  independent  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3,  1791,  Poland  received  a  new  constitu- 
tion. This  document  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  European  history  and  one  of  the 
great  steps  by  a  free  people  toward  fairer 
and  more  representative  government. 
This  great  nation  peacefully  attained  lib- 
erty, with  respect  for  the  law,  for  the 
right  to  private  property  and  for  the  in- 
dividual. This  is  a  feat  of  no  small  pro- 
portion in  any  era.  For  its  time,  this 
was  a  giant  achievement  and  one  that 
was  attained  in  most  other  countries  only 
through  bloodshed  and  violence. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1791.  In 
1786  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  died; 
consequently  the  alliance  between  Russia 
and  Prussia  was  weakened,  which  en- 
couraged Poland  to  follow  a  more  inde- 
pendent foreign  and  domestic  p>olicy. 
Eastern  Europe  was  at  this  time  dis- 
tracted by  the  war  against  Turkey,  which 
was  involving,  among  others,  Russia  and 
Austria.  Thus,  with  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria preoccupied  in  other  quarters  and 
a  friendly  Prussia  on  its  western  border, 
both  of  Poland's  flanks,  heretofore  ex- 
ceedingly vulnerable,  were  momentarily 
secure. 

In  addition,  the  ideas  that  were  devel- 
oped in  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 
had  a  great  effect  on  constitutional  re- 
form in  Poland.  Their  great  constitu- 
tion which  we  honor  today  was  an  adap- 
tation of  French  and  English  principles 
and  practices  modified  to  fit  the  realities 
of  Polish  life.  Influences  from  our  own 
Constituton  are  also  discernible  in  the 
Polish  document  ratified  just  174  years 
ago. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  just  honor 
a  document;  we  must  remember  also  to- 
day the  great  individuals  who  had  the 
courage  to  strike  out  and  do  something 
new.    Men  like  King  Stanislas  Augustus, 


the  two  Polish  leaders  who  assisted 
America  in  its  j-evolution  against  the 
British,  Generals  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski, 
and  other  Polish  patriots  had  the  forti- 
tude and  strength  to  work  for  a  better 
world  in  which  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  each  individual  would  be  honored  and 
protected.  They  typify  so  very  well  the 
strength  and  courage  that  we  now  asso- 
ciate with  the  Polish  people  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  celebration  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day  has  been  forbid- 
den in  Poland.  Repression  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  a  new  phenomenon  to  these 
brave  people.  As  we  honor  the  great 
event  of  the  past,  we  honor  the  great 
spirit  of  the  past  also.  That  spirit  is 
alive  today  and  is  struggling  to  reassert 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  celebrating  one  of  the 
greatest  events  in  Polish  history,  we  re- 
affii-m  our  faith  in  the  future,  a  future  of 
freedom  for  all  men.  I  am  proud  to 
join  in  celebrating  this  great  event  and 
to  express  my  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future  the  principles  so  well  expressed  in 
the  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,  1791, 
will  again  become  a  reality  in  Poland. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  It  is  a  day 
which  is  observed  by  the  people  of  Polish 
origin  and  their  friends  in  many  parts  of 
the  free  world.  The  people  of  Poland  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  observe  this 
historic  occasion  in  a  manner  fitting  to 
its  importance  in  the  life  of  the  Polish 
Nation. 

An  inspiring  public  ceremony  took 
plade  in  Cleveland  yesterday  to  observe 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  That  ceremony 
was  held  in  Wade  Park  in  sight  of  the 
impressive  statue  of  General  Kosciusko. 

Richard  E.  Jablonski  was  chairman  of 
the  organizing  committee,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Ptak  served  as  secretary  of  the 
committee. 

The  guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Henry  Jo- 
seph Parcinski,  president.  Alliance  Col- 
lefe,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Dr.  Par- 
cinski is  a  well-known  educator  and 
authority  on  Polish  culture  and  history. 
His  remarks  were  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  large  audience  present.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  speak  on  this  occa- 
sion and  by  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
my    address    on    "Polish    Constitution 

Day": 

Polish  Constttution  Day 

Poland  as  a  nation  reaches  back  Into  the 
history  of  civilized  man  for  a  thousand  years. 

Poland  has  enjoyed  great  and  heroic  epics 
as  well  as  experiencing  those  chapters  of  his- 
tory blackened  by  armed  aggression  from  her 
neighbors  and  foreign  occupation. 

The  spirit  of  national  independence  is  en- 
grained in  the  bones  of  every  Pole  because 
they  have  fought  to  win  it  or  defend  It  In 
almost  every  generation.  That  is  why  the 
3d  of  May  Is  such  an  important  event  In  the 
long  history  of  the  Polish  people. 

The  Polish  National  Constitution  of  May 
3.  1791,  stands  as  a  historic  commitment  to 
personal  liberty  and  national  Independence 
under  law,  forged  by  the  will  of  the  pxeople. 
freely  given  through  their  representatives  In 
Parliament. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  passage  of  Po- 
land from  a  kingdom  with  an  all-powerful 
King  to  a  republic  with  a  representative 
form  of  government  was  peaceful  and  with- 
out bloodshed.  But  the  blood  of  many 
patriotic  Polea  was  spilled  because  the  needs 


of  self-government  had  blossomed  in  their 
lands. 

Imperial  Russia  and  Prussia  regarded  the 
light  of  democracy  shinning  forth  from 
Poland  as  a  threat  to  their  futures.  The 
sharp  contrast  between  the  absolute  state 
where  tyranny  of  the  Individual  was  common, 
and  the  popular  Republic  of  Poland  where 
the  dignity  of  man  prevailed,  could  not  be 
tolerated.  Consequently,  Poland  was  in- 
vaded by  her  neighbors,  her  sovereignty  de- 
stroyed, and  the  nation  was  partitioned 
among  the  aggressors  in  1792. 

General  Kosciuszko,  hero  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  War,  rallied  his  country- 
men in  1794  In  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
Republic. 

Without  arms  or  training,  the  Poles  at- 
tacked tlie  occupying  Russian  Army,  seizing 
artillery  and  arms  to  carry  on  their  fight. 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  sent  large 
armies  into  Poland  to  crush  the  revolt. 
KoEciuszko  was  seriously  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  and  Poland 
was  partitioned  once  more.  For  over  100 
years  Poland  remained  partitioned  and  oc- 
cupied until  it  roce  again  to  win  national 
independence  in  1918. 

Poland  today  Is  the  captive  of  Imperial 
Ru?sla.  Imposed  upon  her  Is  a  regime  which 
has  won  neither  consent  nor  approval  of 
the  Polish  people.  And  worse,  the  reaction- 
ary way  of  life  that  regime  seeks  to  Impose 
upon  Poland  does  violence  to  her  culture, 
traditions,  and  aspirations.  The  people  of 
Poland  are  paying  a  terrible  price  for  their 
devotion  to  liberty,  self-goverimient,  and  na- 
tional independence.  Like  their  devotion  to 
Christian  life,  they  believe  these  values  are 
as  Important  as  life  Itself.  This  faith  has 
sustained  Poland  as  a  nation  throughout  the 
centuries  and  will  win  victory  for  her  in  the 
present  struggle  with  the  modern  day 
barbarians. 

Poland  will  be  free  and  self-governing. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  this  observance  of 
the  3d  of  May. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  another  opportunity  to 
join  with  our  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating today.  May  3,  the  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day — an  event  of 
major  significance  to  all  those  of  Polish 
birth  or  descent  and  to  all  who  cherish 
political  freedom. 

It  was  my  special  pleasure  yesterday, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  with  hundreds  of 
my  constituents  in  Union  County,  N.J., 
in  the  annual  observance  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  sponsored  by  the  Elizabeth 
Federation  of  Polish  Organizations. 

At  that  time,  I  was  called  on  to  speak, 
and  as  a  part  of  my  remaiics  on  this 
occasion  I  should  like  to  include  the  text 
of  my  speech  of  yesterday: 

Polish  CoNSTrrtrrioN  Day,  1965 
(Address  by  Mrs.  Dwter) 

The  celebration  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day  Is  an  anniial  event  of  great  Importance. 
Each  year  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress — 9  years  in  all — I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  Join  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  where. 
In  a  series  of  speeches,  we  have  called  public 
attention  to  Constitution  Day  and  to  its 
great  significance  for  all  who  believe  In  per- 
sonal freedom  and  national   Independence. 

On  Monday — tomorrow — the  House  will 
again  commemorate  Polish  Constitution 
Day,  and  I  shall  be  there  In  order  to  pay  roy 
own  tribute  to  a  great  people. 

Today,  the  strategic  position  of  Poland  In 
Eastern  Europe,  the  crisis  in  Berlin,  the  con- 
stant pressure  on  the  Polish  people  to  con- 
form with  Communist  dictates,  and  the 
worldwide  conflict  between  freedom  and 
communism  make  It  more  Important  than 
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ever  that  we  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  the  Polish  people  and  the  long 
and  fruitful  tradition  of  freedom  which 
Poles  everywhere  have  carried  with  them.  I 
believe  that  this  171st  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  Is  a  good  and  appropriate 
occasion  for  us  to  do  it. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  disagree  very 
strongly  with  those  who  would  have  us  shut 
the  door  on  Poland  and  deprive  the  Polish 
people  because  of  the  crimes  of  a  foreign 
government  which  was  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  force  of  arms.  To  do  this  would  be 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
themselves.  If  the  free  world  should  aban. 
don  Poland,  we  would  be  proving  that  Com- 
munist propagandists  are  right,  when  they 
say  the  West  doesn't  care  or  can't  be  counted 
on  for  help.  We  would  be  forcing  the  Polish 
people  to  turn  to  the  Russians  and  away 
from  freedom. 

We  in  the  United  States  should,  instead, 
be  doing  just  the  opposite.  We  should  In- 
crease our  interest  in  the  Polish  people.  We 
should  distinguish  carefully  between  the 
Polish  people  and  their  alien  government, 
and  help  the  people  in  every  way  that  will 
not  strengthen  the  Government.  We  should 
seek  to  Increase  the  contacts  between  the 
people  of  Poland  and  the  people  of  the  West. 
We  should  reinforce  their  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  should  convince  them  that  the 
free  world  has  not  forgotten  their  brave 
struggles  against  tyranny.  We  should  com- 
pete against,  rather  than  give  into,  the  Com- 
munist forces  and  prove  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ple that  freedom  and  democracy  are  the  great 
hope  of  mankind  and  that  godless  commu- 
nism will  eventually  collapse  as  a  result  of 
its  own  abuses  and  contradictions. 

If  we  of  the  Western  World  truly  believe  In 
our  Ideals  of  freedom  and  independence, 
democracy  and  self-government,  and  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  each  human  being,  then 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  communism. 
We  should  oppose  Communists  wherever  we 
And  them — oppose  them  by  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  freedom,  by  proving  that 
we  really  care  about  people  and  that  we  are 
willing  to  help  them  In  their  hour  of  need. 
It  won't  be  easy.  The  odds  are  heavily  against 
us  in  parts  of  the  world  already  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  Soviet  oppression.  But  free- 
dom is  never  easy,  either  to  win  in  the  first 
place  or  to  maintain.  But  because  freedom 
is  priceless  it  is  always  worth  fighting  for, 
to  those  who  understand  it  and  value  it. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
we  are  celebrating  today.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing behind  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791, 
Just  as  it  is  in  meaning  that  underlies  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  was 
adopted  Just  a  few  years  earlier  and  which 
became  such  a  great  Inspiration  to  the 
Polish  patriots  who  were  seeking  freedom 
from  foreign  powers. 

This  kind  of  spirit  doesn't  die.  It  lives  on 
as  strongly  as  ever  In  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  people,  despite  the  severe  restrictions 
under  which  they  live  today.  It  lives  on 
and  is  given  strong  voice  and  effective  action 
wherever  Polish  people,  outside  their  home- 
land, are  free  to  gather  together  and  to  plan 
and  work  for  better  days. 

To  me,  it  is  nothing  less  than  amazing 
that.  In  spite  of  years  of  Soviet  occi  patlon, 
the  fundamental  value  and  hopes  and  love 
of  freedom  and  Independence  have  survived 
among  the  people  of  Poland.  Yet,  this  Is  the 
nearly  unanimous  report  of  those  who  have 
visited  Poland  In  recent  years.  I  have 
talked  with  several  of  my  fellow  Congress- 
men and  with  Polish-American  constitu- 
ents, all  of  whose  experiences  in  Poland  have 
confirmed  the  warmth  and  friendship  felt 
by  the  Polish  people  toward  their  friends  in 
America — and  this  despite  the  constant 
"hate-America"  propaganda  to  which  Poles 
are  forced  to  listen. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  is  an  Ideal  oppor- 
tunity for  reminding  the  rest  of  the  world 


that  the  people  of  Poland  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  too  much-  In  com- 
mon, too  long  a  history  of  friendship  and 
cooperation,  ever  to  let  the  forces  of  com- 
munism separate  us.  There  are  limits,  of 
course,  to  what  we  can  do  in  the  present 
circumstances.  But  within  those  limits,  we 
must  never  miss  a  chance  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  that  unite  freedom-loving  people  In 
both  our  countries.  Personal  contact,  cor- 
respondence, assistance  to  private  schools 
and  hospitals,  the  shipment  of  food  and 
medicine — these  and  other  activities  can 
provide  the  fuel  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
freedom. 

These  are  troubled  times  almost  every- 
where in  the  world.  The  cost  of  our  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world  is  high,  but  it  Is  a 
burden  from  which  Americans  have  never 
shrunk.  If  peace  and  freedom  are  ever  to 
bless  this  earth  again,  we  must  lead  the  way. 
It  is  essential  that  we  give  of  ourselves  and 
our  resources,  and,  while  doing  so,  thank 
Almighty  God  for  having  made  it  possible. 

What  better  occasion  could  there  be  than 
this  one  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  goal 
of  replacing  fear  with  confidence,  of  sub- 
stituting freedom  for  slavery,  of  bringing 
hope  to  the  people  of  Poland  and  other 
Communist-dominated  lands — and,  by  so 
doing.  Justify  the  gifts  and  the  trust  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mod- 
ern history  of  the  Poles  is  marked  with 
calamities  and  misfortunes.  This  was 
especially  so  in  the  late  18th  century 
when  their  freedom  and  independence 
was  in  jeopardy.  In  1772  they  had  al- 
ready lost  a  third  of  their  country  to 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  order 
to  forestall  the  repetition  of  such  a 
disaster,  Poland's  leaders  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  Government  of  Po- 
land by  reforming  and  overhauling  its 
governing  machinery.  In  1788,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Diet — the  assembly — be- 
gan to  draw  up  a  constitution.  In  the 
course  of  3  years  this  was  completed,  and 
the  resulting  document,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3,  1791,  was  promulgated  on 
that  day.  For  the  Poles  that  date  be- 
came memorable  and  the  Constitution 
a  historic  document. 

This  Constitution  introduced  many 
radical  changes  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  Poland  became  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  with  a  responsible 
cabinet  type  of  government.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  lower  chamber  were  enhanced 
and  those  of  the  upper  chamber  dras- 
tically reduced.  The  barriers  separat- 
ing the  nobility  from  other  classes  were 
practically  eliminated.  The  authority  of 
landlords  over  the  peasantry  was  re- 
duced, and  religious  toleration  was  guar- 
anteed. These  liberal  provisions  made 
the  Constitution  a  truly  democratic  doc- 
ument. Its  promulgation  was  hailed 
both  by  Poles  and  by  their  friends  in 
many  lands.  From  then  on  the  date  of 
its  promulgation  became  a  Polish  na- 
tional holiday.  Unfortunately,  the  Poles 
did  not  have  the  chance  to  put  their  new 
Constitution  into  force  and  reap  its  bene- 
fits, but  today  all  Poles  take  just  pride  in 
the  fact  that  their  leaders  were  the  first 
among  other  national  leaders  in  Eastern 
Europe  to  draft  and  promulgate  such  a 
liberal  and  democratic  constitution. 
That  historic  document  testifies  to  their 
genuine  democratic  aspirations.  In  the 
celebration  of  the  174th  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day  I  gladly  join 
hands  with  all  liberty-loving  Poles. 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  his- 
toric dj*ument5  are  the  expression  of 
lofty  i^als  conceived  and  formulated 
by  men  bf  vision  and  foresight,  often 
becoming  landmarks  in  national  histories 
and  leaving  their  permanent  impression 
on  national  character.  The  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  1791,  is  such  a  document 
and  reflects  the  liberal  and  progressive 
character  of  Poland's  leaders  in  the  late 
18th  century. 

Tills  memorable  and  historic  Constitu- 
tion embodied  many  democratic  ideas, 
and  represented  a  decisive  advance  over 
anything  previously  attempted  in  Po- 
land. By  its  provisions  Poland  aban- 
doned its  antiquated,  medieval  system  of 
government  and  adopted  one  with  many 
modern  features.  Autocratic  Poland  be- 
came a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
most  startling  innovation  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  liberum  veto  by  which  any 
one  member  in  the  Diet — the  national 
assembly — could  veto  any  measure,  pre- 
venting the  enactment  of  any  legislation. 
The  new  Constitution  did  away  with  this 
obstructive  feature,  and  thereby  paved 
the  way  for  new  legislation.  The  powers 
of  the  upper  house  were  reduced  and 
those  of  the  popularly  elected  lower 
house  were  increased.  Freedom  of  con- 
science and  of  free  speech  were  guar- 
anteed. These  democratic  features  made 
the  Constitution  of  May  a  model  progres- 
sive instrument,  and  as  such  it  was 
widely  hailed  both  in  Poland  and  by 
Poland's  friends  eversrwhere. 

Through  such  a  drastic  overhauling 
of  Poland's  Government,  its  valiant  and 
liberal  leaders  hoped  to  save  their  father- 
land from  eventual  dismemberment. 
Unfortunately  that  in  itself  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  save  Poland.  Soon  after  the 
proclamation  of  this  Constitution,  Po- 
land's foes  attacked  her,  and  brought  her 
independent  existence  to  an  end  for  more 
than  a  century.  Unhappily  the  Poles 
did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  at 
peace  under  their  new  Constitution,  but 
they  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  memorable, 
almost  sacred,  document  embodying  their 
unrealized  dreams  and  long-cherished 
hopes.  The  ideals  embodied  in  that  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  Speaker,  are  as  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people  on  this  174th 
anniversary  celebration  of  its  promulga- 
tion as  they  were  in  1791. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  in  this  country  will  join 
with  their  brethren  in  many  nations  of 
the  world  on  May  3,  in  celebration  of  a 
great  Polish  national  holiday — the  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  The  valiant  struggle 
of  the  Polish  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence has  inspired  all  people  who 
cherish  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  The  3d  of  May  Constitution 
declared  the  fundamental  faith  of  a  lib- 
eral people,  a  faith  which  still  burns  to- 
day in  their  hearts  despite  the  chilling 
oppression  of  a  Communist  state. 

The  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution 
states  that  truth  which  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  all  democratic  govern.ments,  and 
which  echoes  the  basic  tenets  of  our  own 
Constitution  adopted  just  2  years  before. 
Its  words  are : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  object 
being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
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of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

Thus  the  philosophies  of  government 
of  the  American  and  free  Polish  people 
are  strongly  linked. 

Other  significant  dates  in  Polish  his- 
tory will  also  be  marked  by  this  year's 
May  3  observance.  Among  these  is 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre, the  coldblooded  mass  murder  of 
thousands  of  Polish  officers  and  intellec- 
tuals in  a  forest  near  Smolensk  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  most  brutal 
acts  of  genocide  the  world  has  ever 
known,  it  is  a  vivid  reminder  and  warn- 
ing of  the  inhumane  nature  of  totali- 
tarian government. 

I  salute  the  members  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  representing  nearly 
10  million  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
for  the  work  they  have  done  to  make  the 
observance  of  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day  an  impressive  and  memorable 
event. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  are  saluting  today 
the  great  contributions  which  Poland  has 
made  in  the  course  of  democratic  history. 
The  drafting  of  the  Constitution  of  May 
3.  1791,  was  a  unique  statement  of  free- 
dom and  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
that  part  of  Europe.  It  deserves  to  be 
remembered  and  to  be  recalled  wherever 
freemen  gather.     , 

Poland,  by  its  geography,  has  been  un- 
der constant  pressure  from  other  power- 
ful nations.  It  has  been  forced  to  accept 
the  tyranny  which  is  imposed  on  it  to- 
day, but  the  ideals  which  were  embodied 
in  that  Constitution  of  174  years  ago 
have  been  kept  alive  by  Poland's  many 
brave  sons  and  daughters  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  at  home.  The  great 
gatherings  of  this  past  weekend  have 
shown  how  many  long  to  see  a  free  and 
constitutional  democracy  flower  there 
again. 

It  is  well  that  we  look  back  and  study 
the  language  of  that  1791  Constitution — 
language  that  set  limits  on  the  power  of 
rulers,  and  imposed  responsibilities  on 
the  cabinet  chosen  to  administer  the 
nation.  It  was  a  farsighted  document 
that  breathed  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. I  join  my  colleagues  in  calling  the 
attention  of  our  people  to  this  great,  if 
tragic,  anniversary. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  great  nation  of  Poland 
on  the  174th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 

This  anniversary  is  particularly  mean- 
ingful to  me  because  my  parents  of 
blessed  memory  came  to  this  country 
from  Poland,  my  mother,  in  the  year 
1871  at  the  age  of  2,  and  my  father  in 
the  year  1883  at  the  age  of  14. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  in- 
deed a  land  of  opportunity  and  promise 
to  my  parents.  They  were  married  here 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  1890  and  were 
blessed  with  seven  children.  They  cele- 
brated their  61st  wedding  anniversary  in 

1951  and  when  my  father  passed  away  in 

1952  and  my  mother  in  1953  they  were 
survived  by  7  children,  all  married,  15 
grandchildren,  and  26  great  grandchil- 
dren. Their  descendants  have  made  and 
are  making  a  contribution  to  our  Amer- 


ican way  of  hfe.  They  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Each  in  his  own  way  and 
each  in  his  own  community  is  active  in 
business,  the  professions,  and  in  commu- 
nity and  philanthropic  affairs.  And  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  their  sons  is  privi- 
leged to  sit  in  this  House,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished legislative  body  in  the  world. 
Such  is  the  way  of  life  in  our  Nation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
remembers  Polish  Constitution  Day  and 
salutes  the  many  Americans  who  are 
proud  of  their  Polish  heritage  and  recalls 
the  document  outlining  the  principles  of 
democracy  which  was  adopted  by  a  na- 
tion which  in  1791  had  experienced  more 
than  a  centui-y  of  cruelty  and  repression. 

The  courageous  people  of  Poland  are 
again  experiencing  a  period  of  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty  under  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment not  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
people  of  Poland  will  continue  their  fight 
for  freedom  and  liberty  and  one  day, 
we  pray  that  will  be  real  soon,  they  will 
once  again  regain  the  precious  rights  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness— the  rights  they  won  in  1791,  in  a 
bloodless  revolution. 

A  land  which  gave  birth  to  such  great 
artists  as  Chopin  and  Paderewski,  who 
are  speaking  to  peoples  throughout  the 
world  in  the  international  language  of 
music,  is  a  land  which  should  be  a  free 
land,  a  land  of  liberty. 

The  Congress  will  this  year  consider 
an  immigration  bill  of  great  importance 
to  people  in  many  lands  throughout  the 
world,  who  seek  admission  to  this  land 
of  promise  and  opportunity.  Let  us  also 
this  year  join  with  the  people  of  Poland 
in  their  desire  to  find  a  new  life  within 
their  own  country  by  gaining  freedom 
from  the  oppression  of  communism  and 
once  again  make  Poland  a  land  of  liberty. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  This 
is  a  great  day  for  the  Polish  people,  and 
it  is  a  day  that  they  commemorate  with 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  a  sense  of  honor. 
This  feeling  comes  not  from  the  fact  that 
this  Constitution  had  had  any  practical 
effect  upon  the  political  system  of  Po- 
land, because  the  Russians  had  invaded 
Poland,  crushed  the  Polish  opposition, 
and  destroyed  the  Constitution  before  it 
could  really  have  become  deeply  en- 
grained in  the  Polish  system  of  govern- 
ment. Rather  this  feeling  comes  from 
the  fact  that  this  Constitution  represents 
the  totality  of  Polish  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  not  long  lasting.  This  is  true. 
But  what  lived  on  in  the  Polish  tradition 
were  the  ideals  of  this  Constitution.  And 
so  even  today  this  Constitution  is  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  all  Poles. 

To  speak  of  the  Polish  historical  ex- 
perience is  to  speak  of  a  series  of  great 
tragedies  that  have  befallen  this  much- 
respected  and  much-honored  people.  At 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Poland 
was  invaded  and  partitioned  by  the  Nazis 
and  the  Soviets.  In  the  spring  of  1940, 
the  Soviets  killed  off  the  flower  of  Polish 
leadership  when  it  murdered  thousands 
of  Poland's  soldiers  at  Katyn.  In  the 
closing  days  of  World  War  II,  Poland 
found  her  territory  occupied  again  by 
the  hated  Soviet  Russians.   And  in  those 


days  the  Russians  destroyed  what  hopes 
of  freedom  were  possible  by  grossly  vio- 
lating the  Yalta  agreement  that  had 
called  for  free  and  unfettered  elections. 
In  the  process  of  imposing  their  tyran- 
nical system,  the  Soviets  also  imprisoned 
the  leaders  of  Poland's  underground  gov- 
ernment. 

We  call  to  mind  today  these  tragedies, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  May  3  Constitution. 
To  Poles  everywhere  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Polish-American  Congress,  a  body 
that  has  kept  alive  American  concern  for 
Poland,  I  extend  my  congratulations  and 
join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  to  salute  Polish  people  every- 
where in  their  continuing  struggle  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  all  my  heart  in  the  acclaim 
of  the  people  of  Poland,  their  dedication 
to  freedom  and  their  high  accomplish- 
ments that  marks  this  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

Pour  of  the  Members  of  this  body  from 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  are  of  Polish 
blood  and  descent:  Congressmen  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Kluczynski,  Pucinski,  and  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi.  And  this  is  a  reminder  of 
the  tremendous  contribution  men  and 
women  of  Polish  blood  have  made  in  the 
building  of  our  cities  and  our  States  and 
the  cathedral  of  our  democracy  from  the 
veiT  earliest  days. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years 
ago  on  September  1608,  the  first  Polish 
settlers  landed  in  Jamestown,  Va.  The 
annals  of  John  Smith  attest  to  the  fact 
that  these  Polish  settlers  were  a  most  val- 
uable asset  to  the  struggling  young  col- 
ony. They  brought  their  strength,  their 
willingness  to  work,  and  their  love  of 
freedom  to  a  settlement  which  needed 
and  welcomed  their  sturdy  qualities. 

May  3,  1791,  barely  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  our  own  Constitution,  Po- 
land adopted  a  constitution  which  marks 
that  country  as  a  pioneer  of  liberalism 
in  Europe.  It  eliminated  with  one  stroke 
the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Po- 
lish parliamentary  and  social  system.  It 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  in 
Russia  and  Germany. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3  pro- 
claimed : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foiindatlon. 

The  year  1966  will  mark  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Polish  nation.  One  thousand  years  ago 
Poland  linked  her  destiny  with  that  of 
the  West.  During  a  period  equal  to  one- 
half  our  Christian  era,  Poland  linked  her 
destiny  with  that  of  the  West,  and  be- 
came an  integral  and  creative  force  in 
its  culture. 

The  people  of  Poland  have,  since  the 
days  of  Jamestown  and  through  the  cen- 
turies of  events  to  the  present,  furnished 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  American  growth. 
At  Jamestown  Poles  cheered  and  sup- 
ported John  Smith.  During  the  Civil 
War  her  soldiers  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Union  while  her  daughters  nursed 
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our  soldiers  on  the  battlefield.  Through- 
out the  years  these  sturdy  pioneers  of 
freedom  have  been  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  country  of  their  adoption.  Today, 
Polish  Americans  have  set  their  purpose 
to  the  ultimate  liberation  of  their  home- 
land. In  their  hopes  and  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  prayers  all  Americans  join. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  commend  the  people  of 
Poland  and  their  American  brothers  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion signed  on  May  3,  1791. 

The  country  of  Poland  had  been  sev- 
ered by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  and 
after  that  partitioning,  Polish  leaders 
felt  a  sense  of  urgency  to  find  a  means 
to  prevent  future  national  calamities. 
They  needed  a  format  for  the  Govern- 
ment designed  to  unite  and  strengthen 
their  country. 

To  this  end,  in  1788,  a  committee  of 
the  National  Assembly,  the  Diet,  was 
formulated  to  draw  up  a  constitution  to 
improve  the  Government.  This  com- 
missioned body  was  comprised  of  liberal, 
freedom-seeking,  patriotic  men.  Dis- 
contentment among  the  tired  and  dis- 
gusted masses  in  monarchial  Poland 
was  great.  This  state  acted  as  a  cata- 
lyst; thus  3  years  later,  a  constitution 
was  signed. 

This  first  Democratic  document  in 
Eastern  Europe,  signed  on  May  3,  1791, 
reduced  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  King 
by  channeling  his  authority  through  a 
council.  The  powers  of  the  upper  Cham- 
ber of  the  Assembly  were  reduced  and 
those  of  the  popular-elected  lower 
Chamber  were  liberalized  and  fortified. 
The  peasantry  were  freed  and  placed  for 
the  first  time  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Separation  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  from  the  nobility  was  minimized. 
The  authority  of  the  landlords  over  the 
peasantry  was  reduced.  Equally  as  im- 
portant, the  liberum  veto  whereby  one 
Member  of  the  Diet  could  veto  any  meas- 
ure was  abolished  thus  assuring  passage 
of  more  legislation.  This  constitution 
also  created  the  first  type  of  cabinet  gov- 
ernment. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  was  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, conscience,  and  sE>eech.  Thus,  Po- 
land became  the  pioneer  of  democracy 
in  Europe  by  proclaiming  the  sovereignty 
of  her  people. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  with  those  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  great  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791,  Polish  Constitution  Day  being 
properly  observed  on  May  3,  and  to  call 
attention  once  again  to  those  enduring 
precepts  of  democracy  that  prompted 
the  Polish  Constitution,  precepts  which 
had  just  2  years  earlier  prompted  our 
own  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  intervening  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  fate  has  not  treated  Poland 
and  the  United  States  with  equal  favor, 
and  Poland  has  from  time  to  time  been 
and  is  now  subjected  to  the  tyrant's 
hand.  Throughout,  however,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  has  remained  alive  in  Poland, 
and  is  deeply  instilled  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Poles  wherever  they  live. 

I  know  that  the  occasion  of  Constitu- 
tion Day  heightens  the  courage  of  every 
Pole,  and  all  freedom -loving  people,  to 
look  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom 


and  justice,  when,  as  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791  so  aptly  puts  it: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speakei:.  we 
all  know  that  a  spirit  of  freedom  is  pos- 
sessed by  many  men  who  Uve  under 
tyranny.  The  fiame  never  ceases  to 
burn  although  its  light  may  be  dimmed 
to  protect  those  who  gather  hope  from 
the  smallest  ray  of  light. 

This  may  somewhat  describe  the 
plight  of  freedom  loving  people  in  Po- 
land. The  spirit  of  freedom  lives  on 
though  it  may  of  necessity  be  dimmed. 
It  is,  nonetheless,  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  continue  to  be  hope- 
ful that  one  day  this  land  may  once 
again  be  free. 

On  May  3,  the  people  of  Poland  and 
Americans  whose  ancestors  or  who 
themselves  may  have  come  from  that 
great  land  celebrate  Constitution  Day, 
on  this  date  in  1791  the  Polish  Diet,  or 
Parliament,  ratified  a  new  constitu- 
tion which  established  constitutional  de- 
mocracy under  cabinet  goverrmient  in 
Poland. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  in  attendance  at 
a  ceremony  sponsored  by  the  Polish 
American  Citizens  Club  in  Bayonne, 
commemorating  PoUsh  Constitution 
Day.  Speakers  recalled  from  history  the 
names  of  Poles  who  fought  for  freedom 
not  only  in  their  native  land  but  on  the 
side  of  freedom  with  the  American  colo- 
nists in  1776.  All  Americans  continue 
to  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  and  deeds 
of  the  legendary  heroes  of  the  American 
revolution  which  included  Generals 
Pulaski  and  Kosciusko. 

As  we  spoke  of  these  great  men,  I  was 
mindful  that  in  our  city  were  two  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  ancestry  who  were  recip- 
ients of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  awarded  for  valor  in  combat  in 
World  War  II — Stephen  Gregg  and 
Nicholas  Oresko.  The  people  of  Bay- 
onne are  proud  of  these  modem  day 
heroes  who  themselves  are  part  of  the 
great  history  of  America  and  grateful 
for  the  service  they  rendered  our  coun- 
try. 

We  should  be  ever  mindful  that  many 
thousands  of  Polish-Americans  fought 
in  World  War  II,  in  Korea  and  are  now 
serving  in  our  Armed  Forces.  They  too 
follow  the  pathway  of  freedom  blazed  by 
Pulaski  and  Kosciusko. 

We  are  mindful  that  thousands  of 
free  poles  fought  with  the  Allied  forces 
in  Europe. 

We  acknowledge  the  great  contribu- 
tions made  by  Poles  in  every  profession 
to  the  building  of  America.  We  are 
aware  of  the  role  of  the  Polish  American 
community  to  the  civic,  culture,  busi- 
ness, and  political  activities  of  this 
country.  We  are  inspired  and  encour- 
aged by  their  great  accomplishments. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  is  their  day  to 
recall  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made 
for  freedom  in  Poland  and  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  proposition  that  one 
day  all  men  will  be  free. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOTICE  TO  CONSERVATIONISTS — 
THE  GRAND  CANYON  WILL  NOT 
BE  FLOODED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  being  deluged  with 
letters  from  honest  and  sincere  people 
protesting  what  they  call  the  flooding  out 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  If  this  were  about 
to  happen  I  would  be  right  in  there  with 
them  protesting  as  loud  as  anybody. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  I  would 
like  to  put  the  record  straight. 

There  are  before  the  Interior  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
to  authorize  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  project  formerly  known  as  the 
Pacific  Southwest  water  plan.  This  is  a 
bold,  necessary  and  imaginative  project 
for  the  vital  purpose  of  relieving  arid 
conditions  in  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Nevada,  and  California,  whose  increas- 
ing populations,  burgeoning  industries 
and  large  agricultural  economies  are  con- 
tributing so  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  and  its  position  of 
world  leadership.  New  and  additional 
sources  of  water  simply  must  be  found 
if  this  area  of  our  Nation  is  to  continue 
playing  its  major  role  in  America's 
destiny. 

Already  the  State  of  California  is  in- 
vesting over  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
Feather  River  project  which — as  vast  as 
it  is — only  will  provide  water  sufficient 
for  increased  uses  during  the  immediate 
future.  The  desalting  of  sea  water  holds 
great  promise  for  the  distant  future  but 
only  by  maximvun  utilization  of  nature's 
own  water  can  thfe  vital  element  of  life 
be  supplied  to  homes,  factories,  and 
farms  at  a  cost  which  will  not  stifle  the 
economy  of  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

The  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  proj- 
ect represents  a  historic  act  of  unity  be- 
tween the  States  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
Basin  which  for  a  century  have  fought 
amongst  each  other  over  their  shares  of 
the  Colorado  River's  meager  waters. 
The  project's  concept  is  fully  within  the 
criteria  for  sound  resource  management. 
It  will  repay  every  cent  of  Federal  invest- 
ment in  it  and,  by  underpinning  the  im- 
provement and  advancement  of  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  will  provide  substan- 
tial additional  tax  resources  to  all  levels 
of  government. 

The  keystone  and  all-important  fea- 
ture of  this  project  is  a  concept  of  region- 
al water  resources  development  financed 
by  an  overall  basin  accovmt.  Hydroelec- 
tric plants  will  provide  the  necessary  rev- 
enues to  underwrite  the  pumping  plants, 
aqueducts,  reservoirs,  pipes,  and  conduits 
that    make    water    available.    Without 
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these  hydroelectric  plants  the  plan  is  to- 
tally infeasible  and  impossible  of  accom- 
plishment. 

The  plan  envisions  construction  of  two 
dams  for  hydroelectric  Kcneration.  Mar- 
ble Canyon  Dam  is  to  be  upstream  from 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam  will  be  downstream  at  the 
headwaters  of  Lake  Mead.  Its  lake 
will  backup  upstream  about  93  miles. 
Approximately  the  last  13  miles  of  the 
headwaters  of  this  lake  will  be  in  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  to  the  extent  that 
the  natural  bed  of  the  Colorado  River 
is  within  the  parks  boundary  at  this  lo- 
cation. Less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
geographic  area  of  the  park  will  be  af- 
fected. No  part  of  the  reservoir  will  be 
visible  from  any  established  observation 
point  on  the  rim  or  on  the  river.  One 
would  have  to  float  far  downstream  to 
detect  any  change  whatever.  This  is 
hardly  a  flooding  out  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. It  interferes  in  no  way  with  any 
use  of  the  Grand  Canyon  which  conser- 
vationists are  making. 

When  the  Grand  Canyon  Park  was  cre- 
ated by  Act  of  Congress  in  1919  it  was 
specifically  understood  that  the  park  was 
not  to  interfere  with  reasonable  develop- 
ments. The  act  specifically  provides  the 
following : 

Whenever  consistent  with  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  said  park,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  permit  the  vitillzation  of 
areas  therein  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  Gov- 
ernment reclamation  project. 

This  is  a  context  in  which  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  has  been 
formulated.  Let  me  say  emphatically 
that  there  is  no  intention  or  even  a  re- 
mote physical  possibility  of  flooding  out 
Grand  Canyon.  A  stretch  of  104  miles 
of  natural  river  will  remain  between  the 
headwaters  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and 
the  Marble  Canyon  Dam.  This  magnif- 
icent chasm  created  by  the  forces  of 
nature  dwarfs  even  the  most  dramatic 
efforts  of  man.  We  could  not  flood  it  if 
we  wanted  to.  And.  we  do  not  want 
to.  The  only  thing  that  will  happen  in 
the  canyon  is  realization  of  the  aware- 
ness that  long  ago,  in  1919.  was  expressed 
that  there  must  be  some  reasonable  de- 
velopment of  the  Colorado  in  this  general 
area  if  the  river's  waters  are  to  be  used 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Pacific  Southwest  and  all 
Americans. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  the  sum 
of  10  cents  a  year  from  every  individ- 
ual in  the  United  States  would  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams.  This  simply 
would  mean  an  added  cost  to  the  water 
and  power  users  or  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  of  $18  or  $20  million 
annually.  This  kind  of  added  cost  is 
simply  irrational  in  relation  to  the  minor 
extension  of  a  beautiful  new  lake,  a  rela- 
tively minor  distance  into  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  The  104  miles 
of  natural  river  just  mentioned,  will  In- 
clude about  91  miles  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
itself.  The  same  matchless  and  unal- 
tered view  still  wiU  be  available  from  the 
rim.  The  same  mule-back  trips  or  long, 
arduous  foot  descent  and  climb  will  be 


possible  and  in  no  way  deteriorated  or 
impaired. 

Some  people  arc  suggesting  instead 
of  hydroelectric  plants  that  thermal- 
generating  plants  be  installed  at  other 
locations  to  act  as  cash  registers  for  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project. 
This  too  is  lacking  in  reason  in  relation 
to  the  purposes  and  economics  of  the 
project.  The  dams  arc  needed  not  only 
to  produce  power  but  as  well  to  regulate 
flow  of  the  river  which  varies  greatly 
from  year  to  year.  The  system  of  lower 
basin  dams  including  Davis.  Parker. 
Hoover.  Bridge  Canyon,  and  Marble  Can- 
yon will  insure  steady  supplies  of  water 
for  the  lower  basin  in  wet  years  and 
dry  years.  These  dams  will  operate  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  regulate  the  en- 
tire river  so  that  tremendous  benefits 
will  accrue  to  all  seven  States  which 
have  major  dependence  on  it.  Addition- 
ally, newly  developing  economics  of  pow- 
er generation  in  the  Far  West  are  plac- 
ing an  even  hiuh  premium  on  hydroelec- 
tric power  for  peaking  purposes.  For 
this  reason  the  Bridge  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dams'  hydroelectric  facilities  can 
be  operated  to  maximize  electric  rev- 
enues in  a  manner  which  thermal-gen- 
erating plants  can  never  be. 

Unless  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Bas- 
in project  as  planned  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, the  Nation  will  not  keep  faith  with 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Southwest.  The 
Colorado  River  is  the  lifcblood  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Southwest- 
ern States.  The  lower  basin  has  seen 
no  river  developments  of  consequence 
since  Davis  Dam  was  completed  in  1950. 
In  this  decade  and  a  half,  the  population 
of  Arizona,  southern  Nevada,  and  south- 
ern California — tiie  service  area  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin — has  in- 
creased 85  percent  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  letup  in  growth.  The  visionary 
leaders  of  the  early  days  had  the  wis- 
dom to  know  that  the  Colorado  River's 
primary  use  must  be  for  sustaining  the 
life  and  economy  of  the  area  it  serves. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  it  must 
be  developed  to  its  maximum  for  that 
purp>ose.  Construction  of  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams  are  integral  parts 
of  the  plan  devised  by  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  States  to 
that  end.  Any  further  stalemate  will 
have  disastrous  consequences.  It  must 
be  prevented  at  all  costs. 

Already  many  of  the  most  dedicated 
of  conservationists  are  commencing  to 
appraise  these  facts  as  they  are  real- 
istically withdrawing  their  objections  to 
the  construction  of  these  dams.  They 
are  aware  of  the  extreme  need  of  both 
the  Pacific  Southwest  and  the  entire 
country  for  maximum  development  of 
the  Colorado.  They  know  that  the  cause 
of  conservation  can  only  be  harmed  by 
an  unreasonable  campaign  aimed  at  an 
unreasonable  objective;  namely,  paraly- 
sis of  the  growth  and  progress  of  Amer- 
ica. They  respect  not  only  needs  and 
viewpoints  other  than  their  own  with 
respect  to  economic  developments,  but 
as  well  the  vast  recreational  opportu- 
nities these  two  new  beautiful  lakes  will 
open  up  to  millions  of  their  fellow  cit- 
izens. 


NEIGHBORHOOD      YOUTH      CORPS: 
WOOD  COUNTY  LEADS  THE  WAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hechler] 
is  reco:4nizcd  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
vho  wonder  whether  the  war  on  poverty 
is  getting  off  the  ground  should  take  a 
look  at  what  is  happening  in  Wood 
Count'",  \V.  Va.  One  of  the  many  proj- 
ecl.s  which  West  Virginia  has  under  way 
is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which 
holps  young  mm  and  women  get  the 
jobs  and  training  necessary  for  them  to 
stay  in  school  or  go  back  to  school,  and 
to  obtain  the  skills  essential  for  their 
future  progress. 

Wood  County  was  one  of  the  first 
counties  to  formulate  its  plans  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  vision  and  imaginative 
leadership  of  Wood  County's  new  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Dr.  Grant  Venn. 
In  the  brief  time  he  has  been  in  Wood 
County.  Dr.  Venn  has  given  new  vitality 
to  the  school  system  and,  with  an  in- 
stinct for  the  jugular,  he  has  identified 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  moved 
forward  boldly  in  meeting  these  needs. 
Assisted  by  a  $100,000  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corp.,  a  placement  and  coun- 
seling center  was  established  last  year 
which  gave  Wood  County  a  running  start 
in  preparing  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

WOOD   COUNTY    ON    THE    MOVE 

After  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  Wood  County  was  ready  to 
move  swiftly  to  submit  an  application  to 
enable  young  men  and  women  to  obtain 
useful  part-time  jobs  and  training.  A 
Federal  grant  of  $223,800.  second  largest 
to  date  in  West  Virginia,  was  awarded  to 
Wood  County  to  cover  788  students.  A 
huge  percentage  of  these  students  are  al- 
ready at  work,  under  the  program  super- 
vised by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Di- 
rector C.  Robert  Sullivan. 

From  teachers,  principals,  administra- 
tors and  in  the  entire  community,  the 
cooperation  in  Wood  County  has  been 
inspiring  to  behold.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
new  program  which  has  to  utilize  untried 
and  untested  procedures  is  bound  to  have 
some  bugs.  But  the  sheer  enthusiasm 
engendered  by  accomplishment  is  serving 
to  minimize  these  difficulties. 

WHAT    MANNER   OF   MAN 

Once  there  was  a  guidance  counselor. 
a  Navy  flight  instructor  and  a  teaching 
fellow  in  the  State  of  Washington.  He 
went  out  to  get  his  feet  wet  in  applied 
education  in  places  like  Yakima  and 
Othello.  Suddenly,  the  different  school 
districts  where  he  went  were  being  se- 
lected as  among  the  five  outstanding 
school  districts  in  the  Nation.  Then  he 
went  on  to  be  president  of  Western  State 
College  in  Colorado,  then  to  be  director 
of  field  training  for  the  Peace  Coit»s  and 
to  the  American  Council  of  Education. 
EMd  you  ever  hear  of  a  book  entitled 
"Man,  Education  and  Work,"  which  could 
sell  14,000  copies?  That  is  because  you 
may  not  know  Dr.  Grant  Venn. 

Working  closely  with  Dr.  Venn  on  the 
Wood  County  Board  of  Education  is  Mrs. 
Forrest    G.    (Catharine)    Clark.      Each 
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wt<k  .she  tells  the  story  of  progress  in 
Wood  County.  Because  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  receive  a  firstiiand  report  of 
what  a  successful  county  can  do  with  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  under  unani- 
mous con.sent  I  am  including  Mrs.  Clark's 
oliimn  from  the  Parkeisburg  News  of 
May  13: 

,\,  K.mioRMOOD   Yoi'in   CoRi'.s  .SI■^^.Ts   as   a 

CiltKAl-    ,\DVi:Nn.iRE 

(By  Catharine  Clark) 
i  iiiiijj.'j  are  taking  on  a  now  l(X)k  aruiuid 
;iiit>l!c  biilldinR.s  In  Wood  County  thi.s  spring. 
.iiKl  I'sprlt  de  corps  i.s  on  the  upswing  in  a 
.•innibor  of  public  opcration.s.  Reason:  Tlie 
Nf;«Iiborlio<xi  Youth  Cori)K. 

Youtluul  muscles  arc  flexing  over  jobs  that 
h:ivc  long  been  undone,  hut  with  youthful 
\ic:i>r  hundreds  of  yo\uig  people  are  learning 
to  do  thinp;s  they  li.'-ve  not  tried  before. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  arc  going 
i)n  luider  tlie  Fedcr.il  program  designed  to 
help  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22 
r;iiln  experience  and  learn  skills  that  they  can 
ii.^e  in  the  competitive  labor  market  later 
tin.  .Sometimes  the  skills  consist  of  g(X)d 
work  habits.  Alway.v,  good  altitudes  are  im- 
portant. 

The  yoimg  people  are  luidcr  supervision  of 
rcKUlar  eniplnyee."-.  on  each  Job,  but  always 
; licy  are  doing  work  that  does  not  Uike  em- 
ployment from  regular  employees  or  prospec- 
tive employees. 

Here  are  some  of  tlie  things  thase  involved 
iiiive  to  say  about  the  work: 

•  We  like  it  at  tiic  city  park,  and  we're  get- 
itig  a  lot  done,"  beams  one  of  three  crew 
liMders.  Tlie  15  boys  doing  park  work  are 
divided  in  groups,  of  5  each  with  Its  own 
lender.  They  are  all  In  school,  so  they  keep 
their  workclothes  at  the  park,  don  them  at 
4  \>  m  and  work  until  7  p  m. 

PARK  {:rews  beai;tiky 

riio  park  crews  have  been  setting  now 
..;uard  rail  posts,  raking  leaves,  picking  up 
broken  bl.vktop  and  hauling  it  away  by 
ir.ictor,   and   running   the   powermower. 

All  the  boys  like  to  work  for  Hubert  Jen- 
i:iiis,  park  superintendent,  they  say.  School 
buildings  are  going  to  look  cleaner  than  they 
iKive  for  sometime,  simply  becavise  there  is 
more  muscle  power.  Both  boys  and  girls 
;ire  helping  with  building  cleaning,  which 
inrhides  giving  a  good  sparkle  to  windows 
both  Inside  and  outside. 

Students  have  always  helped  in  school 
c.ifeteri.as  and  have  been  rewarded  with  free 
lunch  tickets.  Mrs.  Bessie  Godbey,  head  of 
tl-.c  Parkersburg  High  School  cafeteria,  finds 
I  hough  that  there  is  new  zip  to  the  program 
With  more  helpers  on  the  job  and  with  many 
of  them  on  regular  payroll  from  the  Youth 
Corps.  Some  are  coming  to  work  during  the 
busy  morning  hours  when  the  cooks  always 
needed  more  hands  than  they  have. 

Twelve  young  people  are  being  trained  on 
the  data  processing  equipment.  They  are 
.^rMting  up  school  records  so  that  thousands 
"f  man-hours  will  be  saved  later  for  teachers 
;ind  omce  personnel.  The  entire  inventory 
'>f  the  county  school  property  and  other  per- 
tinent information  will  soon  be  on  the  ma- 
chines: soon  even  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  paychecks  will  be  prepared  mechan- 
ically. 

EXPERIENCE     1.S     IMPORTANT 

"The  experience  is  going  to  be  more  valu- 
^il)le  to  me  than  even  the  money."  one  of  the 
girls  working  In  data  processing  exclaimed. 
"Although  I'm  going  to  buy  new  glasses  with 
the  money,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  work  my 
way  through  college  with  the  skills  I'm  learn- 
ing here." 

"I  Just  love  the  work,"  another  girl  sighed. 

Library  books  are  being  repaired  in  school 
hbraries.  and  in  the  Carnegie  Library.  The 
Wood  County  law  library  is  to  t>e  inventoried. 


Two  girls  are  learning  to  score  achieve- 
ment tests  on  the  Wood  County  schools  test 
scoring  machine. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  learn  how  to  use  this  ma- 
chine." one  of  them  said,  "because  I'm  going 
to  have  to  work  my  way  through  school,  and 
every  college  has  work  like  this  to  be  done." 

Some  of  the  youth  on  the  corps  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  gaining  work  experience 
which  they  caxa  use  in  future  references. 

"It's  pretty  rough  to  be  turned  down  for 
jobs  because  you're  inexperienced.  How's 
a  fellow  to  get  experience?"  they  ask.  "You 
have  to  start  somewhere." 

Supervisors  are  keeping  careful  references 
and  insisting  on  full  hours  of  work  for  the 
pay. 

BOYS     CLUB     HAS     LUIRARIAN 

Frank  Siebel  of  Boys'  Club  is  pleased  with 
every  one  of  those  helping  him. 

"We've  had  no  one  to  lielp  in  tlie  library 
before  now,"  lie  pointed  out. 

Now  tliere's  a  girl  in  the  library,  and  an- 
other is  teaching  arts  and  crafts  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  from  4  p.m.  until  5:30;  and 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  from 
6:30  p.m.  until  9  p.m.  and  all  day  on  Satur- 
d.iy. 

Two  boys  are  working  as  physical  program 
assistants,  one  in  the  gym  and  one  in  the 
games  room,  and  another  boy  is  on  mainte- 
nance. He  is  washing  windows  until  they 
shine   and   is   painting  woodwork. 

Ma.sses  of  brush  are  being  cut  at  Jackson 
Park — and  so  it  goes!  So,  how  will  the 
money  be  used?  In  as  many  ways  as  there 
are  youth  to  use  it: 

"Boy,  can  I  use  it!  I  need  some  clothes." 
said  a  girl. 

"I'm  going  to  help  my  mother  dress  me, 
loo."  said  another. 

"College,  college,  college,"  is  heard  from 
youngsters  who  had  been  about  to  give  up 
hope  of  going  on  for  higher  education. 

"I'm  going  to  pay  my  bookfine  in  the 
library  out  of  my  first  check,"  one  lad 
grinned.  (Somebody  he  "didn't  know"  tore 
out  the  pages!) 

"I  hope  this  program  turns  out  well,  so 
next  year's  kids  can  have  Jobs,  too,"  said 
one  16-year-old. 

"I  expect  some  people  are  complaining 
about  this  program,"  mused  a  young  philoso- 
pher, "but  I  believe  that  the  ones  who  com- 
plain do  not  know  that  this  project  Is 
planned  for  the  future.  And  in  the  future.  If 
everything  goes  as  planned  and  the  people 
who  get  the  money  are  the  ones  who  really, 
really  need  it.  this  program  will  surely  last!" 

Problems  there  are,  needless  to  say.  The 
fellow  who  tries  a  Job  for  1  day  and  finds 
that  the  work  is  too  hard  for  him — after  10 
minutes:  the  one  who  is  on  a  Job  unsuited 
to  him  and  needs  to  be  shifted. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  there  are 
college-trained  coordinators,  counselors  and 
teachers  to  work  with  enrollees  and  to  teach 
remedial  work  when  difficulties  show  up. 

Yes,  the  Wood  County  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Is  starting  off  as  a  great  ad- 
venture and  promises  community  improve- 
ment of  untold  value. 


STATUTES.  REGULATIONS.  POLI- 
CIES. AND  PRACTICES  OF  SE- 
LECTED FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
PROVIDING  FOR  PREFERENCES 
FOR  DOMESTIC  MATERIALS  AND 
FIRMS  IN  AWARDING  OF  PUBLIC 
SUPPLY  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  CON- 
TRACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  IMr.  Saylor]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  documented  reports 
on  the  public  works  purchasing  policies 
of  other  nations.  I  should  like  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that  the  conclusions  to  be 
derived  from  this  study  will  be  wholly 
devoid  of  partisan  implications. 

The  U.S.  Government's  strange  pro- 
clivity of  putting  Federal  contracts  up 
for  open  world  bidding  without  consider- 
ing the  impact  on  dome.stic  employment 
is  not  exclusively  the  fault  or  eccen- 
tricity of  either  major  party.  The  prac- 
tice has  endured,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
American  industry  and  labor,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions. 

Today's  listings  pertain  to  members 
of  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
established  by  the  Stockholm  Convention 
in  1959.  I  call  your  particular  attention 
to  that  paragraph  developed  by  the  Con- 
vention to  emphasize  that  most  govern- 
ments of  Europe  engage  in  miscellane- 
ous businesses  that  are  outside  the  ac- 
tivities of  our  own  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  Despite  the  disparity  in 
government  involvements  in  commercial 
enterpi-ises,  however,  foreign  firms  an- 
nually indulge  in  Uncle  Sam's  multi- 
million-dollar contracts  while  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen find  the  doors  closed  w^hen  pub- 
lic bids  are  being  negotiated  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

I  also  ask  that  you  peruse  carefully  the 
Austrian  policy  stipulating  that  "insofar 
as  possible  only  domestic  products  shall 
be  used  and  only  domestic  enterprises 
shall  be  employed."  This  principle  of 
looking  out  for  native  workers  is  typical 
in  all  world  capitals  save  Washington.  In 
its  absence  here,  our  foreign  friends  must 
surely  look  upon  us  not  with  gratitude 
but  with  kind  contempt. 

Finally,  will  you  note  particularly  that 
the  United  Kingdom  takes  the  balance- 
of-payments  factor  into  consideration 
when  letting  contracts.  In  contrast,  our 
own  Government  further  exhausts  our 
precious  and  dwindling  stocks  of  gold 
by  buying  materials  and  supplies  from 
foreign  producers. 

Article  No.  4  of  my  series  follows : 
European  Free  Trade   Association    (EFTA) 

Like  the  treaty  establishing  the  Benelux 
Economic  tJnion.  and  unlike  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  establishing  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  Stockholm  Convention  es- 
tablishing the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation (EPTA)  (HMSO,  Cmnd.  906  (1959)) 
contains  specific  provisions  recognizing  the 
existence  in  the  member  states  of  legislative 
and  administrative  provisions,  practices,  and 
policies  discriminating  against  foreigners 
and  products  of  foreign  origin  In  the  field 
of  public  contracts  and  providing  for  their 
elimination. 

The  Stockholm  Convention  was  signed  on 
November  20.  1959.  by  Austria,  Denmark. 
Norway.  Portugal.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  entered  into  force 
on  May  2.  1960.  An  Agreement  of  Associa- 
tion with  Finland  was  signed  on  March  27. 
1961.  and  entered  into  force  on  June  26. 
1961    (HMSO.   Cmnd.   1335    (1961)). 

The  Stockholm  Convention  Is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  liberalization  of  trade 
through  the  elimination  of  tariffs  and  all 
other  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  trade  be- 
tween the  member  states.  Unlike  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  Benelux,  each  memt>er  sfate 
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ret.iir.!.    its    own    external    tarifs    and    cor 
merclal  policies. 

The  organization  of  EFT  A  Is  simple.  The 
Council  is  the  principal  organ  and  can  meet 
an  Cither  the  ministerial  or  official  (perma- 
nent resident)  level.  Each  member  state  is 
roprcsentcd  with  one  vote.  The  Council  has 
respon.'sibility  for  supervising  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Con\-ention  and  exercising  the 
powers  or  functions  conferred  upon  it  by 
t;ic  Convention.  Its  decisions  are  binding 
on  member  states  b-.it  they  must,  with  speci- 
fic:! exc.'ptions.  be  made  by  unanimous  vote. 
The  provisions  of  the  Convention  with 
rcir.ird  to  purchares  bv  public  undertak- 
ings are  contained  in  ariicle  14,  which  reads 
a3  follows: 

"I.  Member  states  shall  Insure  the  pro- 
gressive elimination,  during  the  period  from 
July  1.  I9o0.  to  December  31,  1969,  in  tiiC 
practices  of  public  undertakings,  of — 

"(.1)  me.ioures  the  eilect  of  which  Is  to 
afford  protection  to  domestic  production 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  Con- 
vention if  achieved  by  means  of  a  duty  or 
Charge  with  equivalent  effect,  quantitative 
restriction  or  Government  aid,  or 

"(b)  trade  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
nationality  insofar  as  it  frustrates  the  bene- 
fits expected  from  the  removal  or  absence  of 
duties  and  quantitative  restrictions  on  trSde 
between  member  states. 

"2.  Insofar  as  the  provisions  of  article  15 
(relating  to  restrictive  business  practices) 
are  relevant  to  the  activities  of  public  un- 
dertakings, that  article  shall  apply  to  them 
In  the  same  way  as  it  applies  to  other  enter- 
prises. 

"3.  Member  states  shall  insure  that  new 
practices  of  the  kind  dcrcnbed  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  article  are  not  introduced. 

"4.  Where  member  stPtes  do  not  have  the 
necessary  legal  powers  to  control  the  activi- 
ties of  regional  or  local  government  authori- 
ties or  enterprises  under  their  control  In  these 
matters,  they  shall  nevertheless  endeavor  to 
insure  that  those  axithorities  or  enterprises 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"5.  The  Council  shall  keep  the  provisions 
of  this  article  undor  review  and  may  decide 
to  amend  them. 

'■6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  'public 
xmdertakings'  means  central,  regional,  or 
local  government  authorities,  public  enter- 
prises and  any  other  organization  by  means 
of  which  a  member  state,  by  law  or  In  prac- 
tice, controls  or  appreciably  influences  Im- 
ports from,  or  exports  to,  the  territory  of  a 
member  state." 

Those  provisions  are  explained  as  follows 
in  an  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention entitled  •"Stockholm  Convention  Ex- 
amined •  published  by  the  Secretariat  of 
EFTA  in  January  1963    (pp.  37-38): 

"It  has  long  been  recognized,  for  example 
In  article  XVII  of  the  GAJT.  that  state  trad- 
ing enterprises  should  act  In  commercial 
matters  according  to  normal  commercial 
principles  Insofar  as  this  'may  affect  inter- 
national commerce.  Eecaiise  a  trading  con- 
cern is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  state.  It 
should  not  behave  in  commercial  matters  as 
if  it  were  above  the  'law'  as  it  is  defined  or 
established  by  international  commercial 
agreements  to  which  the  state  concerned  is 
party. 

"The  governments  of  even  the  most  rigor- 
curly  free-enterprise  economies  indulge  In 
extensive  commercial  activities,  if  only 
through  the  purchase  and  disposal  of  supplies 
and  equipment.  In  <he  Europe  we  live  in 
totlay.  mo.st  governments  go  beyond  this  and 
operate  railways  and  telephones,  while  many 
have  established  organizations  to  produce  and 
tradq  in  tobacco  manufactures  or  alcoholic 
beverages;  others  mine  coal  and  make  steel. 
These  activities  may  be  undertaken  by  cen- 
tral, regional  or  local  governments,  and  may 
be  undertaken  directly  or  through  state  cor- 
porations, state-owned  or  state-controlled 
companies,  or  other  publicly  controlled 
bodies. 


May 
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"Article  14  provides  that  all  these  actlvl- 

es  shall,  by  the  end  of  the  transitional 
l-eriod,  be  carried  out  according  to  normal 
commercial  principles  so  far  as  this  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  obligations  of 
the  Convention  are  applied  to  them  as  to 
any  purely  private  concern.  In  the  first 
place  member  st.itcs  must  bring  to  an  end 
mr.iiiires  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  domestic^proUuction,  where  that 
protection  would  ba  inconsistent  with  the 
Convention  if  it  were  achieved  through  tar- 
iffs, quotris.  or  sub-idics.  Secondly,  thty  must 
cease  to  discriminate  on  grounds  of  national- 
ity, insofar  as  this  would  frustrate  the  bene- 
fits to  be  expected  from  the  freeing  of  trade; 
that  is  to  say  that  governments  or  state 
enterprises  should  not  give  preference  to 
their  own  national  producers  simply  because 
they  arc  of  that  nationality;  if  they  buy 
national  products  this  should  be  for  normal 
commercial  reasons,  such  as  cheapness, 
quality,  suitability,  facility  of  production 
control,  or  earlier  dehver>'.  Thirdly,  it  is 
made  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention relatinn;  to  monopolies  and  restric- 
tive business  practices  apply  to  state-trading 
no  less  than  to  private  trading  organiza- 
tions. 

"The  article  requires  that,  during  the 
transitional  period  while  these  provisions 
come  gradually  Into  full  effect,  no  new  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  those  provisions  shall 
be  introduced.  If  the  governments  of  the 
member  states  do  not  have  complete  con- 
trol over  regional  or  local  authorities  or 
public  undertakings,  they  are  J-pqulred  to 
use  their  Influence  to  insure  that  those 
bodies  comply  with  the  article. 

"The  Council  is  empowered  to  amend  the 
article.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  are 
so  worded  as  to  refer  obliquely  to  the  con- 
sultation and  complaint.";  procedure,  through 
which  control  must  ultimately  be  exercised. 
Paragraph  6  defines  public  undertakings  in 
terms  wide  enough  to  insure  that  particular 
undertakings  do  not  slip  through  the  net 
by  virtue  of  some  special  peculiarity  of  their 
constitutions  or  of  their  relationships  with 
the  central  governments." 

By  decision  of  the  Council  No.  10  of  19C3, 
adopted  on  May  10,  19C3.  the  date  of  De- 
cember 31,  1900,  in  paragraph  1  of  article 
14  of  the  Convention  was  replaced  by  the 
date  of  December  31,  1966. 

Since  the  provisions  of  article  14  relate 
only  to  the  elimination  of  practices  which 
control  or  Influence  imports  and  exports, 
they  are  much  mere  limited  in  effect  In  the 
field  of  public  contracts  than  tlie  broad  pro- 
\islons  of  articles  62  and  63  of  the  treaty 
establishing  the  Beneltix  Union. 

Article  16  of  the  Stockholm  Convention 
contains  the  following  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  establishment; 

"1.  Member  states  recognize  that  restric- 
tions on  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
economic  enterprises  in  their  territories  by 
nationals  of  other  member  states  should  not 
be  applied,  through  accord  to  such  nationals 
of  treatment  which  Is  less  favorable  than 
that  accorded  to  their  own  nationals  In 
such  matters,  in  such  a  way  as  to  frustrate 
the  benefits  expected  from  the  removal  or 
the  abaenco  of  duties  and  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  trade  between  member  states. 

"2.  Member  states  shall  not  apply  new  re- 
strictions in  such  a  way  that  they  conflict 
with  the  principle  set  out  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  article. 

"3.  Member  states  shall  notify  the  Coun- 
cil, within  such  period  as  the  Council  may 
decide,  of  particulars  of  any  restrictions 
wl.lch  they  apply  in  such  a  way  that  na- 
tionals of  another  member  state  are  ac- 
corded in  their  territories  less  favorable 
treatment  In  respect  of  the  matters  set  out 
In  paragraph  1  of  this  article  than  is  ac- 
corded to  their  own  nationals. 

"4.  The  Council  shall  consider  not  later 
than  December  31,   1964,  and  may  consider 


at  any  time  thereafter,  whether  further  cr 
different  provisions  are  necessary  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  principles  set  out  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  article,  and  may  decide  to  make 
tile  necessary  provisions. 

"5.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prevent 
the  adoption  and  enforcement  by  a  member 
state  of  measures  for  the  control  of  entry 
residence,  activity  and  dcpartuie  of  aliens 
where  such  measures  are  justilied  by  reasons 
of  public  Older,  public  health  or  morality, 
or  national  security,  or  for  the  prevention  of 
a  serious  imbal.mce  in  the  social  or  demo- 
graphic structure  of  that  member  state. 

"6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article: 

"(a)  'Nationals'  means.  In  relation  to  a 
Member  Slate,  (i)  physical  persons  who  have 
the  nationality  of  that  Member  State  and  (li) 
companic;;  and  other  legal  persons  con- 
stituted in  the  territory  of  that  member 
state  In  cojiformity  with  the  law  of  that  state 
and  which  that  state  regards  as  having  its 
nationality,  provided  that  they  have  been 
formed  lor  gainful  purposes  and  that  they 
have  their  registered  olHce  and  central  ad- 
ministration, and  carry  on  substantial  activ- 
ity, within  the  area  of  the  Association; 

"(b)  'Economic  enterprises'  means  any 
type  of  economic  enterprise  for  production  of 
or  commerce  in  goods  which  are  of  area 
origin,  whether  conducted  by  physical  per- 
sons or  through  agencies,  branches  or  com- 
panies or  other  legal  persons." 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  provisions  of 
article  16  are  not  of  much  Importance  in 
the  field  of  public  contracts.  Moreover,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Convention  contains  no 
provisions  for  the  rendering  of  services  which 
do  not  require  establishment  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  member  state,  articles  14  and  16 
probably  are  not  of  much  Importance  In 
the  field  of  government  public  works 
contracts. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  EFTA  Secretariat.  "Stockholm  Con- 
vention Examined"   (Geneva,  1963). 

(2)  Hay,  "Some  Problems  of  Doing  Busi- 
ness In  the  Regional  Markets  of  Europe,"  17 
Rutgers  L.aw  Review,  pnge  305   (1963). 

(3)  Jantzen,  "The  Operation  of  a  Free 
Trade  Area"   (Geneva.  1964). 

(4)  Surrey  and  Shaw  (editors),  "A  Law- 
yer's Guide  to  International  Business  Trans- 
actions"   (Philadelphia,    1963). 

AUSTRIA      (MEMBER    OF    EFTA,     CATT,    AND    OECD) 

Procurement  procedures  for  the  minis- 
tries, affiliated  p.gencics.  and  institutions  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  laid  down  in 
ONorm  A-2050.  "Procurement  Practices' 
(Vergebung  von  Lelstt^ngen)  dated  Mr;rch 
30.   1957. 

ONorm  A-2050  prescribes  the  following 
methods  for  the  letting  of  contracts: 

(1)  Public  Invitation  for  offers  (offentUche 
AusEchreibung) — Invitations  for  offers  are 
published  In  the  official  Wiener  Zcitung  or 
the  Amtllcher  Llcferanzelger  (ofTlclal  pro- 
curement gazette)  and  also  In  dally  ncw.spa- 
pers  and  trade  Journals. 

(2)  R«^strlctcd  Invitation  for  offers  (be- 
schrankte  Ausschrelbung ) — limited  Invita- 
tion.'; for  offers  are  privately  addressed  to 
selected  firms. 

(3)  Direct  procurement  (frcihiindlge  Ver- 
gebung)— contracts  are  awarded  without 
formal  proceedings  In  the  discretion  cf  t>e 
contracting  authorities. 

The  first  method  is  the  standard  one  and 
l.s  normally  used  for  all  contracts  of  mere 
than  300.000  Austrian  s'-hiUings  (about  $11. 
700).  The  second  method  may  be  used  In 
the  restricted  cases  specified  In  article  1.432 
of  ONorm  A-2050  and  the  third  method  In 
the  even  more  restricted  cases  specified  in 
article  1.433. 

In  any  case  the  contracting  authority  Is 
under  a  duty  to  accept  the  offer  which  best 
satisfies  all  technical  and  economic  view- 
points and  hence  not  necec.s;\rlly  the  lowest 
one  in  price. 
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The  following  provisions  of  article  1.34  of 
ONorm  A-2050  provide  for  an  outright  pref- 
erence for  domestic  firms  and  domestic  prod- 
ucts (unofficial  translation  from  German)  : 
"Insofar  as  possible,  only  domestic  products 
shall  be  used  and  only  domestic  enterprises 
shall  be  employed." 

In  compliance  therewith  most  advertise- 
ments for  offers  specify  that  only  Austrian 
firms  may  submit  offers. 

The  standards  set  forth  In  ONorm  A-2050 
were  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  quasi- 
official  Austrian  Standardization  Association 
{Osterreichischer  Normenausschuss)  but  In 
1963  the  Austrian  Cabinet  approved  the  pro- 
visions thereof  and  Federal  ministers  were 
requested  to.  and  did,  Issue  internal  service 
regulations  making  compliance  with  such 
provisions  mandatory  for  the  ministries, 
affiliated  agencies,  and  institutions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  At  the  same  time, 
provincial  governments  and  municipal  ad- 
ministrations were  Invited  to  Issue  similar 
instructions  and  by  the  end  of  1964  most  of 
them  had  complied  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's bids. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  October  28.  1964.  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Vienna  to  Cravath, 
Swalne  &  Moore,  Paris. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Dispatch  No.  1017  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Vienna  entitled  "Bid- 
ding in  Award  of  Public  Contracts." 

(3)  Airgram  No.  A-76  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  Vienna  entitled  "Procurement  Prac- 
tices of  Austrian  Government  Agencies." 

(4)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Selling 
In  Austria"  (Oversea  Business  Rept.  No.  64- 
70.  June  1964). 

DENMARK     (MEMBER    OF    GATT.    EFTA,    AND    OECD) 

Procurement  for  public  purposes  In  Den- 
mark takes  place  under  a  variety  of  regula- 
tions, and  there  Is  no  uniform  law  with  re- 
gard to  Inviting  tenders  or  the  letting  of 
contracts  by  the  various  official  agencies. 

Discrimination  against  foreign  bidders  and 
foreign  materials  exists  by  administrative 
practice  and  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
various  procurement  authorities. 

Public  tenders  are  Invited  Infrequently, 
principally  in  connection  with  the  procure- 
ment of  engineering  products.  The  general 
and  usual  procedure  is  one  of  selective  tender 
under  which  estimates  may  be  obtained  from 
a  number  of  suppliers,  with  complete  dis- 
cretion In  the  particular  procurement  au- 
thority as  to  whether  estimates  will  be  re- 
quested from  foreigners.  In  considering  the 
estimates  the  procurement  authority  takes 
Into  account  not  only  the  price  but  also  qual- 
ity, servicing,  and  other  factors. 

Consequently,  contracts  are  generally 
awarded  only  to  Danish  firms. 

Principal  sources 
The  foregoing  Is  based  principally  on  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Copenhagen. 

NORWAY      (MEMBER     OP    EFTA.     CATT.     AND     OECD) 

Norwegian  Government  procurement  Is 
conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Regulations  Concerning  Tenders  of 
July  4.  1927,  as  amended,  which  were  promul- 
gated by  Royal  decree. 

The  normal  prcxiedure  established  by  the 
regulations  calls  for  general  competition 
through  the  medium  of  public  invitation  for 
tenders  by  means  of  advertisement.  The 
regulations  themselves  contain  no  provisions 
discriminating  against  foreign  bidders  or 
foreign  materials.  Nevertheless,  discrimina- 
tion does  exist  as  a  result  of  administrative 
practice,  particularly  the  discretion  which 
procurement  authorities  have  In  the  tender- 
ing procedure. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  requirement 
that  foreign  tenders  be  invited.    In  general. 


such  tenders  are  invited  where  there  Is  only 
one  Norwegian  supplier  of  the  procurement 
item  or  where  the  procurement  authority 
finds  that  foreign  competition  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Secondly,  even  if  foreign  tenders  are  In- 
vited, preference  is  given  to  a  Norwegian 
tender  and  a  foreign  tender  is  accepted  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  where  a  sub- 
stantial price  differential  (price  offered  plus 
tariff)  exists  or  where  no  Norwegian  bidder 
Is  deemed  to  be  qualified  to  perform  a  con- 
tract for  technical,  financial,  or  other  reasons 
the  application  of  which  is  in  the  com- 
plete discretion  of  the  procurement  au- 
thority. 

Finally,  even  If  products  manufactured  in 
Norway  are  considered,  the  degree  to  which 
such  pr(xiucts  incorporate  foreign  raw  ma- 
terials or  semimanufactured  products  en- 
ters into  the  determination  as  to  which  Nor- 
wegian  product    is   chosen. 

Special  concessions  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  waterfalls  (in  connection  with 
hydroelectric  plants)  and  the  development 
of  mining  resources  granted  under  the  Gen- 
eral Concessions  Act  (Lov  om  Ehverrelse  av 
Vandfald,  Bergverk  og  Anden  Fast  Eiendom) 
of  December  14.  1917.  require  that  machin- 
ery, equipment,  and  other  materials  must  be 
purchased  in  Norway  if  the  price  of  the  Nor- 
wegian product  is  not  more  than  10  percent 
above  the  cost  of  a  similar  foreign  product. 

Principal  sources 
The  foregoing  is  based  principally  on  In- 
formation supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  on  the  basis  of  rep>orts  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Oslo. 

PORTUGAL     (MEMBER    OF    EFTA,    GATT,    AND    OECD) 

Article  359  of  the  Portuguese  Administra- 
tive Code  establishes  public  tendering  pre- 
ceded by  advertisement  as  the  basic  method 
of  awarding  contracts. 

The  basic  law  applicable  to  Government 
procurement  is  decree-law  No.  41,375  of  No- 
vember 19,  1957.  It  establishes  the  legal 
regime  under  which  government  services,  in- 
cluding those  granted  administrative  and 
financial  autonomy,  may  effect  expenditures 
for  construction  and  repair  of  public  works 
or  for  acquisition  of  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other    material. 

The  decree-law  provides  for  three  admin- 
istrative systems  of  inviting  tenders,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Public  tendering  (concurso  publico)  — 
all  who  satisfy  the  general  conditions  es- 
tablished by  law  can  submit  tenders.  This 
method  is  compulsory  for  supplies  or  services 
costing  more  than  100,000  escudos  (about 
$3,500). 

(b)  Restricted  tendering  (concurso  11m- 
itado) — only  firms  specifically  Invited  (In 
principle,  more  than  three)  may  submit 
tenders.  Restricted  tenders  (or.  if  deter- 
mined by  the  contracting  authority,  public 
tenders)  are  compulsory  for  works,  supplies, 
or  services  costing  more  than  20,000  escudos 
(about  $700). 

(c)  Direct  negotiation  (ajuste  dlrecto)  — 
the  contract  is  awarded  by  the  contracting 
authority  without  competition.  Wherever 
possible,  however,  the  award  is  preceded  by 
consultation  with  at  least  three  firms.  Prior 
consultation  is  compuLsory  for  expenditures 
exceeding  2.500  escudos.  Tendering  whether 
public  or  restricted  may  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  Interest  of  the  state  and  direct  negoti- 
ation employed  particularly  where  there  Is 
only  one  possible  supplier  when  the  prices 
of  the  goods  are  officially  controlled  when 
national  security  is  Involved,  or  when  re- 
sponses to  previous  calls  for  tenders  for  the 
same  work  or  material  have  not  resulted  In 
any  tenders  or  the  tenders  received  were 
deemed  unacceptable. 

Article  24  of  Portaria  (Ministerial  Order) 
No.  7,702  of  October  24,  1933,  provides  as  fol- 


lows concerning  the  awarding  of  contracts 
(unofficial  translation  from  Portuguese) : 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of 
article  6  contracts  for  works  or  supplies  shall 
be  awarded  as  a  rule  to  the  bidder  who  has 
submitted  the  bid  which  is  lowest  in  price 
[a  propuesta  de  menor  preco].  The  Govern- 
ment reserves  nevertheless  the  right  to  make 
the  award  to  the  bidder  who  offers  the  best 
guarantees  [maiores  garantias]  although 
not  the  one  who  submitted  the  lowest  bid, 
it  being  necessary  In  such  case  that  the 
award  decision  be  duly  Justified." 

Article  6,  section  4.  as  amended  by  Por- 
taria No.  8,716  of  May  19,  1937,  reserves  to 
the  Government  the  right  not  to  make  any 
av/ard,  if  the  conditions  attached  to  the  bid 
are  not  satisfactory,  if  the  bidders  do  not 
possess  the  indispensable  moral  suitability 
or  if  there  is  a  presumption  of  collusion. 

Discrimination  In  favor  of  Portuguese  con- 
tractors and  suppliers  and  Portuguese  prod- 
ucts is  practiced  in  a  niunber  of  different 
ways,  among  which  are  the  following: 

(1)  Although  the  same  procedure  and 
criteria  are  applied  to  foreign  and  domestic 
bids,  contracting  authorities  are  required 
to  give  preference  to  Portuguese  products, 
other  things  being  equal.  Article  359,  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Code  provides 
In  that  regard  that  "conditions  of  quality 
and  price  being  equal,  Portuguese  products 
shall  always  be  preferred  in  the  furnishing 
of  materials."  Article  2  of  decree  with  force 
of  law  No.  22,037  of  December  27,  1932,  re- 
quires that  the  departments  and  services  of 
the  state,  the  autonomous  administrations, 
the  administrative  bodies  and  corporations 
and  private  firms  and  companies  which  are 
concesslonnaires  of  the  state  prefer  national 
products  in  their  purchases,  provided  that 
the  price  be  equal  to,  or  lower  than,  the 
price  of  foreign  products  that  are  similar 
or  which  serve  the  same  purpose.  Decree 
No.  38,504  of  November  12,  1951.  provides 
that  the  latter  determinatiou  must  be  made 
by  the  Economic  Coordination  Commission. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  contracts  for  supplies, 
equipment,  etc.,  foreign  companies  can  sub- 
mit bids,  but,  since  Government  departments 
can  usually  buy  goods  through  national  im- 
porters, they  only  deal  directly  with  suppliers 
in  foreign  countries  in  exceptional  cases. 

(3)  Effective  competition  by  foreign  con- 
tractors for  public  works  contracts  requires, 
as  a  practical  matter,  association  with  a 
Portuguese  company,  either  as  agent  or  as 
a  subsidiary  of  the  foreign  company.  The 
licenses  which  are  required  are  not  granted 
to  foreign  companies  and  Portuguese  engi- 
neers must  enter  invoices  or  participate  In 
the  supervision  of  the  projects.  In  many 
situations  a  considerable  number  of  licenses 
is  required. 

In  an  example  cited  by  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Lisbon  on  the  basis  of  an  official  source, 
a  large  French  construction  company  bid 
five  times  in  its  own  name  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful until  it  secured  a  local  subsidiary 
which    employed    Portuguese    engineers. 

The  Embassy  also  reported  that  Portuguese 
officials  based  the  award  in  February  1961,  of 
the  $66  million  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  long  bridge  over  the  Tagus  River 
Estuary  (scheduled  for  completion  in  1966) 
to  a  consortium  headed  by  U.S.  Steel 
Export  Co.  on  the  following  considera- 
tions, among  others:  United  States  Steel  was 
represented  by  a  Portuguese  agent,  the  bridge 
was  to  be  constructed  in  association  with  a 
Portuguese  steel  company  and  Portuguese  en- 
gineers would  (as  required  by  law)  partici- 
pate in  the  supervision  of  the  project. 

In  general,  every  bidder  on  a  public  works 
contract  exceeding  250,000  escudos  (about 
$8,750)  must  possess  a  license  issued  by  the 
Commission  for  Registration  and  Classifica- 
tion of  Public  Works  Contractors  established 
in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  by  decree- 
law  No.  40,623  of  May  30.  1956.  which  is  regu- 
lated by  Portaria  No.  18.475  of  May  16,  1961. 
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The  Portaria  provides  for  the  classification  of 
contractors  according  to  construction  cate- 
gory and  the  size  of  the  projects  that  they 
are  qualified  to  undertake.  The  Issuance  of 
the  license  is  conditioned  on  compliance  with 
a  large  number  of  formalities. 

Arcicle  4  of  the  decree-law  provides  that 
licenses  may  be  issued  only  to  Portuguese 
citizens  and  Portuguese  companies.  In 
order  to  qualify  as  a  Portuguese  company,  at 
least  60  percent  of  its  capital  must  be  owned 
by  Portuguese  citizens  and  a  majority  of  its 
board  of  directors  and  its  managing  director 
must  be  Portuguese. 

Section  2  of  article  15  provides  exception- 
ally that,  when  the  characteristics  of  the 
work  Justify  it,  foreign  firms  may  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  bids  by  decision  of  the 
competent  minister.  In  that  event,  they 
must  comply  with  the  following  requirement 
of  section  4  of  article  17  of  Portaria  No.  7.702 
of  October  24.  1933  (unofficial  translation 
from  Portuguese)  : 

"If  the  bidder  is  foreign,  (he  must)  attach 
a  declaration,  notarized  by  the  legation  or 
consulate  of  his  country,  that  he  renounces 
whatever  rights  or  prerogatives  he  possesses 
as  a  foreigner,  renouncing  any  special  forum, 
and  that  he  submits,  in  everything  that  re- 
lates to  the  execution  of  the  contract,  to 
what  is  prescribed  by  Portuguese  legislation 
in  force." 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Ventura  Relmao,  "Obras  Publicas, 
Empreitadas  e  Porneciementos — Legislacio 
Coordenada  e  Auotado"  (Public  Works,  Con- 
tract Work  and  Supplies— Legislation  Coordi- 
nated and  Annotated]  (Lisbon,  1950,  with 
1960  supplement) . 

(2)  Foreign  Service  despatch  No.  314 
dated  March  15,  1962,  from  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Usbon,  entitled  -Export:  Government 
Tenders:  General  System  of  Portuguese 
Ministries." 

(3)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  "Basic 
Data  on  the  Economy  of  Portugal,"  World 
Trade  Information  Series,  pt.  I  No  6&-44 
(I960). 

SWEDEN     (MEMEEB    OF    ETTA.     GATT,    AND     OECD) 

The  procediu-es  for  procurement  of  com- 
modities and  services  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  national  public  works 
contracts  are  regulated  by  Royal  Decree  No 
496,  dated  June  6.  1952.  as  amended. 

As  a  general  rule,  procurement  at  the 
national  level  is  made  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive bidding.  The  1952  decree  provides 
for  the  following  procurement  methods: 

(1)  Public  tender  (anbud.  som  infordras 
genom  annonsering)— pubhc  invitation  for 
offers  published  In  the  "Tidning  for  lever- 
anser  till  staten,"  a  weekly  publication  de- 
voted entirely  to  state  procurement,  and  oc- 
casionally also  In  the  daily  press. 

(2)  Selective  tender  (anbud.  som  Infor- 
dras genom  sarskilda  skrlvelser)— solicita- 
tion of  offers  by  circular  letters  to  selected 
suppliers  or  contractors. 

(3)  Private  tender  (anbud,  som  Infordras 
under  hand) — solicitation  of  offers  by  infor- 
mal communications  to  as  many  suppliers 
or  contractors  as  good  business  practice  re- 
quires. 

All  government-owned  business  undertak- 
ings and  public  utilities  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  certain  designated  gov- 
ernment institutions  and  agencies  may, 
considering  the  nature  and  size  of  the  pro- 
curement and  paying  due  regard  to  efficient 
business  practices.  Invite  bids  "in  any  such 
manner  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and  appro- 
priate." 

The  rules  and  regulations  set  forth  In  the 
Royal  Decree  make  no  distinction  between 
domestic  and  foreign  suppliers  or  contrac- 
tors or  materials.  They  do.  however,  give 
wide  discretion  to  the  responsible  govern- 
ment purchasing  instituUons  and  agencies  In 
selecting  such  suppliers  or  contractors  and 
In  rejecting  bids  submitted  by  them.    More- 
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over,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  govern- 
ment Institution  or  agency  from  purchasing 
from  whatever  source  it  deems  appropriate. 
The  contracting  authority  has  the  duty  of 
accepting  the  "most  beneficial"  offer;  hence, 
price  is  not  necessarily  a  decisive  factor  and 
equal  Importance  Is  attached  to  quality, 
delivery  time,  the  general  reputation  and  In- 
tegrity of  suppliers,  and  their  ability  or  will- 
ingness to  meet  required  standards  and  spec- 
Ifica  tiers. 

The  same  considerations  are  reported  to  be 
employed  by  the  city  governments,  munici- 
palities, and  rural  communities,  which  nre 
not  regulated  by  statutory  provisions  or  ad- 
ministrative decrees  In  the  procurement  of 
commodities  and  services  and  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works.  The  normal  procedure 
for  Inviting  bids  appears  to  be  through  the 
medium  of  circular  letters  addressed  directly 
to  fii-ms  known  to  be  reputable  and  reliable. 

In  view  of  the  wide  discretion  which  Is 
vested  In  procurement  authorities  at  all  levels 
of  government,  there  is  inevitably  a  natural 
administrative  preference  for  Swedish  sup- 
pliers and  Swedish  materials,  despite  the  offi- 
cial Swedish  liberal  trading  policy. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  November  29.  1963.  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Stockholm  to  Cravath 
Swaine  &  Moore.  Paris. 

(2)  Airgram  No.  448  dated  November  29. 
1963.  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Stockholm 
entitled  "Procurement:  Swedish  National  and 
Local  Governmental  Procedures." 

sw^^zERL.^ND  (memeep.  of  efta  and  oecd) 

Swiss  Government  procurement  is  generally 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Order  (Ar- 
rcte)  dated  March  4.  1924.  of  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Council  concerning  federal  government 
supply  and  works  contracts. 

The  procediu-e  for  inviting  tenders  for  sup- 
plies and  the  placing  of  orders  depends  usual- 
ly on  the  kinds  of  supplies  to  be  purchased, 
but  the  prociu-cment  authorities  have  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  and  supply  contracts  are 
usually  awarded  on  grounds  of  technical  suit- 
ability rather  than  solely  on  price. 

Public  works  contracts  and  contracts  for 
construction  materials  of  any  Importance  are 
usually  awarded  on  the  basis  of  public  or  se- 
lective tendering.  In  the  complete  discretion 
of  the  procurement  authorities. 

Article  3  of  the  decree  of  March  4,  1924  pro- 
vides In  part  as  follows : 

"Preference  will  be  given  to  Swiss  Industry 
In  the  case  of  offers  which  are  approximately 
equal. 

"Among  Swiss  bidders  whose  offers  are 
equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who 
undertake  to  employ  principally  Swiss  virork- 
ers  In  the  execution  ol  the  work  or  the  suddIv 
contract." 

Also,  foreign  suppliers  and  contractors 
must  be  represented  In  Switzerland  by  a 
person  or  firm  domiciled  In  Switzerland 
(i.e.,  a  representative,  agency  or  branch) 
and  legally  entitled  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  supplier  or  contractor. 

The  Federal  railways  are  reported  to  have 
a  buying  policy  based  on  sound  economic 
principles  and  are  unhampered  in  the  choice 
of  supplier  by  tny  specific  statutory  provi- 
sions. 

Due  In  part  to  the  traditionally  decen- 
tralized nature  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
many  public  projects.  Including  some  which 
are  totally  or  partially  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  are  carried  out  by 
cantonal  and  communal  procurement  au- 
thorities. They  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
quired to  give  preference  to  suppliers  and 
contractors  located  In  the  town,  region  or 
canton  concerned,  or  falling  such  a  supplier 
or  contractor.  located  elsewhere  In  Switzer- 
land. If  their  prices  are  not  substantially 
higher  than  those  of  other  possible  sources. 

Semi-public  services  are  not  bound  by  any 
statutory  requirements  but.  to  practice,  it 
may  be  assvuned  that  private  firms  holding 


shares  In  a  particular  concern  will  be  given 
preference  when  suppliers  are  chosen. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  November  5.  1964,  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Bern  to  Cravath 
Svalne  &  Moore,  Paris. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  252 
dated  October  16,  1956,  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Bern. 

(3)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Sell- 
Ing  in  Switzerland."  Overseas  Business  Re- 
ports, OBR  No.  64-108    (September  1964). 

united  kingdom    (MEMBER   OF  EFTA,   GATT.  AND 
OECD) 

There  is  no  statute  governing  public  pro- 
curement or  requiring  that  public  contracts 
be  let  by  competitive  bidding  and  advertis- 
ing. Apart  from  the  requirement  that  con- 
tracts involving  £50,000  (about  $140,000)  or 
more  be  referred  to  the  Treasury  for  review, 
if  it  is  contemplated  that  the  contract  will 
be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm,  the  Government 
departments  have  full  discretion  to  follow 
the  practices  best  suited  to  their  needs  and 
the  nature  of  the  purchase. 

Government  contracts  can  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  following  three  ways: 

(1)  Public  tender — invitations  to  tender 
pre  normally  published  in  the  appropriate 
trade  Journals  and.  also  where  appropriate, 
In  the  public  press. 

(2)  Selective  tender — this  method  Is  used 
in  tlie  great  majority  of  cases.  Invitations 
to  tender,  which  are  not  made  public,  are 
sent  to  a  limited  number  of  suppliers  drawn 
from  approved  lists  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose in  respect  of  each  class  of  goods  which 
a  department  expects  to  buy.  Although  for- 
eign materials  are,  in  general,  eligible  for  in- 
clusion on  such  lists,  their  Inclusion,  thereon 
Is  in  the  discretion  of  the  particular  depart- 
ment. 

(3)  Single  tender— this  method  Involves 
the  negotiation  of  a  contract  with  a  selected 
firm  and  is  used  where  circumstances  do  not 
permit  normal  competition,  such  as  in- 
stances where  it  Is  Impracticable  to  obtain 
the  supplies  elsewhere,  either  In  the  United 
Kingdom  or  abroad. 

In  the  public  tender  and  selective  tender 
procedures,  the  contract  Is  normally  but  not 
invariably  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
thus  leaving  room  for  considerable  admin- 
istrative discretion. 

The  Stationery  Office  grants  a  10-percent 
preference  in  favor  of  United  Kingdom  com- 
panies. Limited  preference  is  also  given  by 
Government  departments  and  nationalized 
Industries  to  domestic  firms  located  In  dis- 
tricts declared  to  be  In  need  of  assistance 
because  persistent  and  high  unemployment 
exists,  or  is  expected. 

Contracts  Involving  £50.000  or  more  are 
normally  submitted  for  review  to  the  Treas- 
ury, If  it  Is  contemplated  that  the  contract 
will  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm.  The 
Treasury  is  the  instrument  through  which 
the  Government  exercises  fiscal  control  over 
Its  constituent  departments  and  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  commissioners  composed  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (an  office  usually 
held  by  the  Prime  Minister),  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  a  varying  number  of 
junior  lords  nominated  by  the  First  Lord 
and  appointed  by  the  Crown.  If  there  are 
no  overriding  balance  of  payments  consider- 
ations and  if  there  Is  a  significant  saving  to 
be  realized  by  the  letting  of  a  contract  to 
a  foreign  firm,  the  Treasury  ordinarily  does 
not  oppose  the  awarding  of  a  contract  to  a 
supplier  or  contractor  outside  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Since  many  contracts  are  placed  under 
public  supply  agreements,  or  through  selec- 
tive tender  from  a  closed  list  of  suppliers. 
or  by  confidential  negotiations,  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  dis- 
crimination by  purchasing  department. 
Moreover,  In  accordance  with  the  practice 
reaffirmed  by  the  Conmionwealth  Trade  and 
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Economic  Conference  In  Montreal  in  1958. 
purchasing  departments  Intending  to  place 
orders  abroad  seek  to  Inform  themselves  as 
to  whether  the  goods  concerned  can  be  ob- 
tained on  competitive  terms  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  selective  and  discretionary  process  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  offers  for  building 
contracts  which  are  solicited  from  short  lists 
of  selected  firms  appropriate  to  the  particular 
project  and  are  awarded  to  the  firm  making 
the  lowest  suitable  offer.  Contracts  are  not 
advertised  in  the  press  or  put  out  for  open 
competition  In  any  way. 

Another  example  recently  brought  to  light 
In  proceedings  under  the  British  Restrictive 
Trading  Practices  Act  is  illustrative  of  the 
sort  of  "gentlemen's  agreement"  approach 
which  Is  employed  by  purchasing  depart- 
ments. The  proceedings  revealed  that  the 
British  Postmaster  General  had  concluded  a 
Crown  Agreement  with  a  group  of  eight 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  to  supply  all 
telephone  apparatus  for  the  British  Post 
Office.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
the  Post  Office  and  the  manufacturers  agreed 
on  the  specifications  and  the  prices  (which 
were  not  published),  and.  when  a  contract 
was  to  be  let.  the  manufacturers'  group  se- 
lected 1  of  the  8  companies  for  the 
purpose.  Exchange  equipment,  cables  and 
loading  cables  were  covered  by  comparable 
agreements,  which  brought  the  total  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  involved  to  13.  5  of 
whom  were  parties  to  more  than  one  agree- 
ment. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Airgram  No.  A-2658  dated  May  6.  1963. 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  London  entitled 
"United  Kingdom  Government  Procurement 
Practices." 

(2)  Letters  dated  November  21,  1963,  and 
January  2.  1964,  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
London  to  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore,  Paris. 

(3)  Whelan,  "Public  Contracts  of  the 
United  Kingdom:  A  Comparative  Survey  and 
Introduction,"  32  George  Washington  Law 
Review  80  (1963). 

(4)  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  "Tax  and 
Trade  Guide:  United  Kingdom"  (New  York. 
1964). 

FINLAND    (ASSOCIATE   MEMBER  OF   EFTA;    MEMBER 
OF  GATT) 

Finland  has  no  general  laws  or  statutory 
regiUatlons  relating  to  public  supply  and 
public  works  contracts.  Each  contracting 
authority  has  its  own  special  "provisions  for 
procurement."  Those  of  the  National  Board 
of  Public  Roads  and  Waterways  (the  NBR) 
relating  to  procurement  of  machinery  and 
other  equipment,  which  were  approved  on 
August  21,  1964,  are  regarded  as  typical.  They 
provide  for  a  system  of  selective  tendering 
under  which  bids  are  requested  from  at  least 
four  vendors  "known  to  be  reliable  and  able 
to  supply."  Vendors  who  do  not  receive  the 
Initial  Invitation  may,  however,  submit  ten- 
ders If  found  to  be  qualified. 

Paragraph  8  of  section  2  provides  as  follows 
concerning  the  acceptance  of  tenders  (offi- 
cial translation  from  Finnish)  : 

"Such  bid  shall  be  accepted  as  is  deemed 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  state.  Solely  the  price  quoted 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  decisive  for  an 
acceptance.  Where  the  NBR  accepts  a  bid 
which  Is  higher  than  the  lowest  one,  the 
respective  motivation  shall  be  duly  recorded." 
Preliminary  investigation  has  revealed  no 
Finnish  laws  or  regulations  which  favor  Fin- 
nish firms  or  Finnish  products  In  the  field  of 
public  contracts. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Helsinki, 
Finnish  officials  endeavor  wherever  feasible 
to  satisfy  their  requirements  from  domestic 
sources,  but  there  is  no  deliberate  discrimi- 
nation against  foreign  products  or  foreign 
bidders.  The  "Provisions  for  Procurement" 
of  the  NBR  referred  to  above  clearly  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  foreign  contractors, 
but  the  above-quoted  provisions  concerning 
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the  ac<ieptance  of  tenders  obviously  permit 
discrimination  In  favor  of  Flimlsh  products 
and  bidders. 

Agreement  of  Association  with  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association 
The  agreement  creating  an  association  be- 
tween the  member  countries  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  and  Finland  was 
signed  in  Helsinki  on  March  27,  1961.  and 
entered  into  force  on  June  26.  1961.  The  first 
tariff  reduction  and  the  first  relaxation  of 
quantitative  import  restrictions  took  place 
on  July  1,  1961,  when  duties  on  most  of  the 
trade  in  industrial  goods  between  Finland 
and  the  seven  member  countries  of  EFTA 
were  reduced  by  30  percent. 

Tlie  agreement  of  association  provides  for 
the  application  to  Finland  of  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Stockholm  Convention 
establishing  EFTA,  including  article  14  re- 
lating to  purchases  by  public  undertakings 
and  article  16  relating  to  the  right  of  estab- 
lishment. 

The  agreement  of  association  created  a 
Joint  Council  composed  of  representatives  of 
Finland  and  the  Seven  In  which  each  coun- 
try has  one  vote  and  which  has  Jurisdiction 
to  deal  with  matters  arising  out  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  Association.  Decisions  of  the  Joint 
Council  bind  Finland  and  all  of  the  Seven. 
Decisions  of  the  EFTA  Council,  if  taken  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  are  only  binding  upon 
Finland^if  referred  to  the  Joint  Council  and 
accepted  by  Finland  without  reservation. 
Decisions  of  the  EFTA  Council  taken  by  a 
majority  vote,  if  referred  to  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil, become  binding  upon  Finland  if  passed 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  four,  whether  or 
not  Finland  Is  one  of  those  four. 
Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  November  3,  1964,  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Helsinki  to  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore,  Paris.   • 

(2)  Letter  dated  Etecember  10,  1964,  from 
the  Embassy  of  Finland,  Washington,  D.C., 
to  Cravath.  Swaine  &  Moore,  New  York. 

Other  Europe 
ireiand  (member  of  oecd) 


The  Government  Contracts  Committee  <il- 
rects  and  controls  the  placing  of  contracts. 
There  are  no  laws  or  specific  statutory  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  awarding  of  Govern- 
ment contracts.  In  general,  the  system  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  Kingdom  Is  followed. 
The  general  procurement  procedure  Is  one 
of  selective  tendering  under  which  tenders 
are  Invited  from  all  firms  that  are  known  to 
be  Interested  which  are  considered  capable 
of  supplying  satisfactorily  the  goods,  serv- 
ices, or  works  required.  If  the  contracting 
authority  considers  It  necessary  to  secure 
satisfactory  competition,  use  may  be  made 
of  public  tendering  and  invitations  for  ten- 
ders are  published  in  the  press  and  in  trade 
and  technical  Journals. 

It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  contracting 
authority  to  Invite  foreign  tenders  but  for- 
eign firms  that  learn  of  invitations  for  ten- 
ders are  not  precluded  from  submitting 
tenders. 

In  cases  where  foreign  tenders  are  solic- 
ited and/or  submitted,  preference  Is  given  to 
Irish  firms  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  or  Im- 
port quota  In  cases  in  which  the  goods  to 
be  purchased  are  subject  to  such  a  duty  or 
quota  and  to  an  unknown  extent  In  the 
case  of  nondutiable  items  or  those  not  sub- 
ject to  quota. 

Usually,  but  in  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
tracting authority,  the  lowest  "suitable" 
tender  is  accepted. 

The  Irish  tariff  Is  three  column:  Full, 
preferential,  and  special  preferential.  Spe- 
cial preferential  rates  apply  to  specified 
classes  of  goods  originating  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  and  are  generally 
equal  to  one-half  or  two-tlilrds  of  the  full 
rates.  Preferential  rates  apply  to  products 
of  the  Commonwealth  not  entitled  to  spe- 
cial preferential  rates.     Full  rates  apply  to 


all    other    dutiable    Imports,    Including   Im- 
ports from  the  United  States.     Accordingly, 
U.S.  firms  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  In 
bidding  on  Government  contracts. 
Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  December  15,  1964,  from 
the  Embassy  of  Ireland,  Washington.  D.C., 
to  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore,  New   York. 

(2)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "For- 
eign Trade  Regulations  of  Ireland,"  Over- 
seas Business  Reports.  OBR  No.  64-64  (June 
1964). 

SPAIN    (MEMBER  OF  GATT  AND  OECD) 

Public  procurement  in  Spain  (sontinues 
to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  law 
on  the  state  administration  and  accounta- 
bility (Ley  de  Administraclon  y  Contabill- 
dad  del  Estado)  of  July  1.  1911.  as  amended 
by  the  law  of  December  20.  1952.  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  publishes  an  Im- 
plementing text  (texto  articulado)  of  law 
No.  198  of  December  28,  1963  (Boletin  Oficlal. 
Dec.  31,  1963),  concerning  the  bases  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  (Bases  de  Contratos  del 
Estado) . 

Under  the  1911  law.  as  amended,  there 
are  primarily  three  kinds  of  systems  used  In 
government  procurement:  public  tendering 
(subasta).  competitive  tendering  (con- 
curso-subasta)  and  direct  contracting  (con- 
clerto  directo).  Contracts  for  public  works 
or  public  services  to  be  carried  out  on  behalf 
of  the  State  are  normally  awarded  through 
public  tendering.  The  letting  of  contracts  by 
competitive  tendering  and  direct  contracting 
Is  exceptional  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  contracts  may  be  awarded  by  those 
two  methods  are  narrowly  defined. 

The  formalities  as  to  the  pubUcatlon  of 
notices  and  specifications,  etc..  are  not  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  competitive  tendering 
as  they  are  for  public  tendering.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  contract  Is  normally  awarded  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  that  is,  the  one  who  makes 
the  most  economically  advantageous  offer 
consistent  with  the  specifications.  In  the 
case  of  competitive  tendering  the  contracting 
authority  has  the  option  of  either  awarding 
the  contract  for  the  works  or  services  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  tender  or  of  nullifying 
It.  The  award  Is  made  by  selecting  the  bid 
wliich  offers  the  most  advantages  both  In  the 
light  of  the  specifications  and  the  various 
tenders,  without  any  legal  obligation  to 
award  the  contract  to  the  bidder  offering  the 
lowest  price. 

The  new  law  will  give  much  more  discre- 
tion to  the  contracting  authorities  in  the 
selection  of  the  method  which  they  use  and 
also  permits  the  use  of  a  fourth  method — 
selective  tendering  (concurso) .  In  the  case 
of  public  works  contracts  the  contracting  au- 
thorities will  have  complete  discretion  to 
choose  between  public  and  competitive 
tendering.  The  circumstances  under  which 
selective  tendering  and  direct  contracting 
may  be  resorted  to  will  be  defined  in  the  im- 
plementing text.  In  the  case  of  public  sup- 
ply contracts,  selective  tendering  is  specified 
as  the  normal  method,  with  direct  contract- 
ing permitted  In  exceptional  and  restricted 
cases.  The  new  law  also  provides  for  the 
first  time  for  the  prior  qualification  and 
classification  of  public  works  contractors  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Register  of  Contrac- 
tors in  which  they  are  to  be  enrolled. 

The  new  law  provided  that  the  implement- 
ing text  was  to  be  drawn  up  and  promulgated 
by  the  government  within  a  period  of  1  year. 
Under  the  provisions,  however,  of  the  de- 
cree-law of  December  28,  1964  (Boletin  Ofi- 
clal. December  29, 1964) .  the  Government  was 
given  an  additional  period  of  4  months,  that 
Is.  until  April  30,  1965.  In  which  to  do  so. 

Article  10  of  the  law  of  November  24.  1939 
(Boletin  Oficial.  December  15,  1939),  for  the 
Coordination  and  ProtecUon  of  the  National 
Industry  (Proteccl6n  y  Pomento  de  la  In- 
dustrla  Naclonal)  provides  that  a  wide  vm- 
riety    of    public    bodies    must    use    articles 
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exclusively  of  Spanish  manufacture.  A  copy 
of  an  unofficial  translation  from  Spanish  of 
article  10  U  attached  hereto. 

Principal  sources 
The  foregoing  is  based  principally  on  infor- 
mation obtained  from  pri\-ate  sources   and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

SPAIN 

(Law  of  November  24.  1939.  for  the  Coordina- 
tion and   Defense  of  National  Industries, 
(Boletin  oacial.  December  15.  1939) — Un- 
official translation  from  Spanish) 
Article    10.     In    any    works,    installations. 
ser\-ices  and  purchases  carried  out  with  funds 
of  the  state,  provinces,  municipalities,  agen- 
cies,   and    delegations     of     the    movement, 
monopolies,    public    service    concessions    or 
companies  enjoying  benefits  or  assistance  in 
any   administrative,    economic,    or   financial 
form,  use  will  solely  be  made  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  Spain,  as  evidenced  by  the  na- 
tional certificate  of  manufacture  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade. 

Exceptionally  and  following  consultations 
with  the  Technical  Services  of  the  General 
Directorate  of  Industry,  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Trade  may  authorize  the  purchase 
of  foreign  industrial  products  by  special  dis- 
pensation in  each  case,  for  one  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1)  When  the  national  product  Is  express- 
ly declared  to  be  unsuited  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, following  appropriate  analyses,  tests, 
or  trials  carried  out  at  the  request  of  the 
interested  party. 

(2)  When  the  Spanish  Industry  is  unable 
to  meet  a  recognized  urgent  need,  provided 
the  agency  or  body  concerned  in  the  pur- 
chase conclusively  shows  that  the  need  In 
question  was  impossible  to  foresee  in  the 
time  available,  or  that  the  product  cannot  be 
replaced  in  a  shorter  time  by  a  similar  arti- 
cle of  national  manufacture. 

(3)  When  no  similar  article  is  nationally 
produced,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  no 
arbitrary,  irregular  or  untoward  competitive 
conditions  unjustly  excluding  the  national 
product  shall  be  tolerated  under  such  a  pre- 
text. ^ 

The  foregoing  conditions  shall  not  exclude 
others  which  urgent  circu-istances  and  the 
special  duties  of  the  Ministries  responsible 
for  national  defense  may  require  them  to  im- 
pose in  regard  to  matters  coming  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 


RESIGNATION     OF    HERBERT    W. 
KLOTZ 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resignation  of  Assistant  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Herbert  W.  Klotz  gives  rise  to  a 
number  of  questions  which  are  well 
treated  in  an  article  by  Louis  M.  Kohl- 
meier  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  27. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  Congress  has  de- 
generated into  pretty  much  a  rubber- 
stamp,  as  the  President  Is  acting  as  ma- 
jority leader  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  but  now  the  Presidential  influ- 
ence seems  to  have  penetrated  the  so- 
called  independent  regulatory  agencies. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
and  concern  about  Congressmen  calling 
up  members  of  these  independent  agen- 


cies, and  many  Congressmen  have  been 
criticized  for  attempting  to  favorably  in- 
fluence members  of  the  independent 
agencies  toward  some  project  initiated 
by  a  constituent — yet  if  what  Mr.  Klotz 
reports  is  true,  the  President  seems  to 
feel  that  he  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  so-called  independent 
agencies. 
Mr.  Kohlmeier's  article  follows: 
The  Klotz  Affair:  Impact  on  Capital 
(By  Louis  M.  Kohlmeier) 
Washington. — The  summary  sacking  of 
Assistant  Commerce  Secretary  Herbert  W. 
Klotz  for  his  involvement  in  the  Texas  Gulf 
Sulfur  case,  even  though  Mr.  Klotz  was  a 
minor  figure  accused  of  no  crime,  undoubt- 
edly has  conveyed  this  warning  to  all  Fed- 
eral officials:  The  Johnson  administration 
does  not  intend  its  image  in  history  to  be 
dirtied  by  episodes  that  even  suggest  private 
gain  obtained  in  public  office. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Klotz"  exit  has, 
quite  inadvertently,  focused  attention  anew 
on  the  Johnson  family's  corporate  stock  hold- 
ings and  the  problems  they  create  In  the 
minds  of  some  Federal  officials.  And  the 
relations  between  the  President  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  other 
regulatory  agencies  may  have  been  com- 
plicated still  further. 

When  the  SEC  last  week  filed  the  suit  that 
accused  13  officers,  directors,  and  employees 
of  Texas  Gulf  of  jwofltlng  from  inside  in- 
formation about  a  rich  silver  and  copper 
strike  in  Canada.  Mr.  Klotz  wasn't  named  a 
defendant.  His  name  isn't  even  mentioned 
until  page  14  of  the  SEC's  complaint,  and 
then  only  as  1  of  10  individuals  who 
took  a  position  in  Texas  Gulf  stock  on  the 
basis  of  tips  from  an  insider.  Before  the  suit 
was  filed,  there  even  was  discussion  inside 
the  SEC  about  the  propriety  of  mentioning 
the  names,  since  none  was  accused  of  violat- 
ing any  law. 

bought  on  a  tip 
The  suit  didn't  say  that  Mr.  Klotz  person- 
ally had  any  contact  with  a  Texas  Gulf  in- 
sider. Rather,  it  alleges  an  insider  named 
Kenneth  Darke,  a  Texas  Gulf  geologist  who 
was  on  the  spot  at  the  ore  strike  near  Tim- 
mins,  Qntarlo,  got  in  touch  with  a  friend, 
Nancy  Atkinson  (now  Mrs.  Francis  Brown) 
who  worked  as  a  secretary  In  the  Commerce 
Department  and  who  passed  the  tip  on  to 
Mr.  Klotz  and  others.  Mr.  Klotz  claims  he 
did  no  wrong  because  his  private  stock  Inter- 
est was  unrelated  to  his  public  office:  "In 
my  official  capacity  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  have  never  had  nor  could  be 
expected  to  have  any  dealings"  with  Texas 
Gulf  or  Its  officials. 

This  response,  at  first,  seemed  to  satisfy  his 
boss.  Commerce  Secretary  Connor,  who  ap- 
proved the  Klotz  statement  prior  to  delivery. 
Now  Mr.  Connor  says  it  "seems  clsjir  that 
hl2h  Government  officials  are  acting  unwisely 
if  they  speculate  In  the  stock  market  on  the 
basis  of  information  not  readily  available  to 
the  public." 

That  this  harder  line  is  a  hand-me-down 
from  President  Johnson  also  seems  clear. 
Though  the  SEC.  as  is  its  habit  as  an  inde- 
pendent. quasl-Judlclal  Government  agency, 
didn't  tell  the  White  House  before  It  filed 
the  suit.  Mr.  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  It,  telephoned  SEC  chairman  Manuel  P. 
Cohen,  who  was  at  home  recuperating  from 
a  heart  attack.  Just  what  Mr.  Johnson  said 
to  Mr.  Cohen  and  what  was  said  to  other  SEC 
officials  In  subsequent  calls  the  White  House 
reportedly  made.  Isn't  clear.  One  version  Is 
that  the  President  asked  about  the  details  of 
Mr.  Klotz"  involvement.  Another  is  that 
the  President  berated  the  SEC.  though  for 
precisely   what    Isn't   clear   either. 

Whatever,  the  upshot  was  Mr.  Klotz"  res- 
ignation "accepted  by  the  President,"  and  a 
resurgence   of   feeling    inside   the   SEC    that 


Mr.  Klotz  shouldn't  have  been  named  In  the 
complaint  against  Texas  Gulf. 

So  there  you  have  It — even  after  Mr.  Klotz 
la  gone,  the  memory  of  Mr.  Johnson's  phone 
call  to  Chairman  Cohen  will  linger  on  at  the 
SEC.  And  this  could  be  an  important  new 
element  in  the  complicated  relationship  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  that  are  supposed  to  be  Independent 
of  the  White  House.  Inside  the  Independent 
agencies,  well  aware  that  the  President  con- 
trols the  pursestrlngs  and  reappointments,  no 
White  House  call  is  lightly  dismissed. 

CONFLICTS    OF    INTEREST 

Perhaps  even  more  Importantly,  the  Klotz 
affair  represents  another  blind  alley  for 
any  Federal  official  who  tries  to  find  a  safe 
route  through  the  maze  of  laws,  regulations, 
and  mores  designed  to  protect  against  "con- 
flict of  interest.'"  The  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, conceding  that  no  set  of  laws  or  regu- 
lations could  hope  to  cover  the  Infinite  varia- 
tion of  problems  that  can  arise,  laid  down 
this  general  doctrine  to  govern  Federal  offi- 
cials: "The  highest  standards  of  ethical  be- 
havior *  •  •  must  be  followed  not  only  in 
reality  but  In  appearance.'" 

The  difficulty  comes  in  translating  the 
general  to  the  specific.  From  the  Klotz  af- 
fair, a  cautious  Federal  official  might  well 
conclude  the  only  sure  way  to  avoid  trouble 
is  to  dispose  of  all  stocks  before  he  enters 
office,  and  refrain  from  buying  securities 
while  in  office — even  if  his  private  holdings 
in  no  way  can  collide  with  his  public  posi- 
tion. If  this.  Indeed,  Is  tlie  Johnson  rule, 
then  It  poses  serious  problems  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Certain  to  be  compounded  is  the  Johnson 
administration's  already  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting  superior  executive  talent 
from  the  ranks  of  Industry.  The  President 
has  suffered  several  disappointments  because 
some  business  executives  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  dispose  of  corporate  benefits,  such  as 
stock  options,  to  come  to  Washlnton;  un- 
questionably even  more  would  decline  public 
service  if  they  felt  they  had  to  refrain  while 
in  office  from  holding  stocks. 

Also  brought  into  question,  again.  Is  the 
Johnson  family's  retention  of  beneficial  own- 
ership of  stock  in  Texas  radio  and  television 
stations— holdings  that  have  brought  the 
family  a  multimillion-dollar  fortune — dur- 
ing the  years  that  Mr.  Johnson  held  Federal 
office,  in  the  House  and  Senate  and  then  as 
Vice  President.  When  Mr.  Johnson  bec.ime 
President,  he  acquired  the  right  to  Initiate 
FCC  appointments,  and  recognized  the  clear 
conflict  of  Interest.  But  did  he  really  solve 
It? 

The  President  did  place  the  stocks  in  a 
trust,  ostensibly  beyond  his  control,  but  the 
Johnson  family  retains  beneficial  ownership 
and  the  trust  arrangement  will  expire  when 
Mr.  Johnson  leaves  the  White  House. 

So,  the  significance  of  the  Klotz  affair, 
looking  beyond  the  Assistant  SecreUry's  per- 
sonal tragedy,  lies  in  the  President's  reaction 
to  the  Incident.  For  Washington  officialdom 
Is  now  buzzing  with  unflattering  comment 
on  the  apparent  difference  between  the 
standards  the  White  House  has  set  for  Itself 
and  those  It  had  adopted  for  the  rest  of  the 
executive  branch. 


THE  COMMUTER  CRISIS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DWYER]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as 
this  Congress  and  this  administration 
arc  concerned,  the  crisis  in  commuter 
rail  transportation  is  undoubtedly  the 
least  understood,  least  acted  on  major 
problem  facing  the  country  today. 

For  several  years,  a  number  of  us  in 
the  House  and  Senate  have  been  seeking 
to  alert  our  colleagues  to  the  Federal 
Government's  role  and  responsibility  in 
the  effort  to  avert  a  collapse  in  com- 
muter rail  service  in  our  heavily  popu- 
lated urban  areas. 

That  collapse  has  never  been  closer 
than  it  is  today,  and  in  the  single  most 
important,  and  vulnerable,  metropolitan 
area  in  the  world— New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Connecticut. 

Yet,  we  hear  little  or  nothing  from 
responsible  officials  of  the  Government. 
The  administration  seems  to  have  no 
proposal  to  which  it  is  giving  serious 
study.  The  Congress  appears  to  have 
no  major  legislation  which  is  receiving 
adequate  consideration. 

The  current  issue.  May,  of  Fortune 
masazine,  Mr.  Speaker,  contains  an 
article  which  should  jolt  our  Government 
out  of  its  lethargy.  Entitled,  "Commuter 
Railroad.^.  Can  Be  Saved,"  and  written  by 
Harold  B.  Meyers,  it  presents  a  thought- 
ful and  balanced  view  of  the  current 
problem,  warns  forcefully  of  the  high 
cost  of  further  inaction,  and  offers  some 
useful  suggestions. 

I  recommend  the  article  to  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  include  it 
herewith  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Commuter  R.mlroads  Can   Be  Saved 
(By  Harold  B.  Meyers) 

For  a  few  hours  each  morning  and  evening, 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  is  a  vast 
kaleidoscope  of  people  in  motion.  In  an 
8.000-square-mlle  region  of  New  York  State, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  are  concen- 
trated more  than  17,100,000  people,  and  near- 
ly 2  million  of  them  work  in  the  densely 
packed  8.7  square  miles  of  Manhattan  be- 
tween 60th  Street  and  the  Battery,  where  137 
of  the  Nation's  largest  Industrial  corporations 
have  their  headquarters.  But  only  one  out 
of  four  of  the  people  who  work  in  that  tiny 
area  actually  lives  in  Manhattan;  the  others 
nnverge  on  the  island  In  the  morning  and 
leave  it  at  night.  About  400.000  Manhattan 
workers  have  their  homes  entirely  outside  the 
5  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

H.nlf  of  these  suburban  dwellers  m.Tke  their 
d.iily  journey  to  and  from  work  by  highway, 
end  the  other  half  by  commuter  train.  But 
there  has  never  been  a  half-and-half  division 
in  public  policy.  The  highway  users  have  had 
.111  the  best  of  it.  In  the  last  10  years  alone, 
about  $4  billion  has  been  spent  on  streets  and 
hichways  in  the  New  York  region,  while  the 
suburban  railrnads.  when  not  gouged  by  tax 
toUectors,  were  pretty  much  neglected  and 
left  to  sink  Into  deep,  perhaps  mortal, 
trouble. 

It  is  apparent  at  last  that  continued  fa- 
voritism toward  the  automobile  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  train  can  lead  only  to  chaos. 
Even  v^ith  nil  the  moncj^that  has  been 
poured  into  them,  the  expressways,  bridges, 
and  tunnels  serving  New  York  City  are 
scarcely  able  to  cope  with  the  present  peak- 
hour  jams;  during  that  time  the  express- 
ways compete  for  the  title  of  "world's  longest 
parking  lot."  If  the  200,000  train  commuters 
were  forced  to  take  to  cars  and  buses,  there 
would  be  neither  tlm^,  money,  nor  space  for 
construction  of  highways  to  accommodate 
them  comfortably,  much  less  the  expected 
increase  In  their  numbers.  Says  New  Jersey 
State  Highway  Commissioner  Dwight  R.  G. 
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Palmer:  "Only  continued  use  of  our  rail  com- 
muter lines  provides  the  possibility  of  keep- 
ing our  present  highway  congestion  within 
reasonable  limits."' 

The  privately  owned  railroads  have  had 
precious  little  reward  for  running  an  es.sen- 
tial  public  utility.  Commuter  service  was 
never  highly  profitable.  Its  very  nature,  par- 
ticularly the  fact  that  costly  equipment  and 
manpower  are  fully  utilized  only  for  brief 
daily  periods,  makes  profits  hard  to  come  by. 
Years  ago  the  local  railroads  gladly  provided 
commuter  service  to  lure  people  into  their 
territories  in  order  to  gain  freight  revenues 
on  the  goods — especially  coal  for  heating — 
consumed  in  the  suburban  towns.  Times 
have  changed.  Now  homes  are  heated  by  oil 
or  gas  instead  of  coal,  and  very  little  freight 
revenue  is  generated  at  most  suburban  sta- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  off-peak  passen- 
ger travel  has  declined,  reducing  the  utiliza- 
tion of  equipment.  Instead  of  taking  a  train 
to  shop  on  5th  Avenue  or  34th  Street,  house- 
wives drive  to  suburban  shopping  centers, 
which  offer  almost  the  same  variety  as  Man- 
hattan stores  and  convenience  besides. 
Even  the  5-day  week  has  hurt  the  railroads, 
since  it  cuts  1  day  of  utilization  for  their 
suburban  equipment.  Nowadays  what  rail- 
road managements  are  most  anxious  to  do 
about  their  commuter  service  is  to  close  it 
dovn. 

Obviously,  this  can"t  be  allowed  to  happen. 
But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  railroad 
companies  and  their  investors  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  beating  indefinitely.  A  new 
and  imaginative  public  policy  must  grapple 
with  the  problems.  Fortunately,  a  sense  of 
crisis  has  finally  impelled  Government  and 
civic  leaders  to  develop  practical  new  pro- 
grams.   The  air  is  at  least  full  of  ideas. 

TALCVM  POWDER  ON  A  BROKEN  BACK 

Some  of  the  commuter  lines  serving  New 
York  City  have  not  seen  a  banker  smile  siiice 
firemen  shoveled  coal.  With  the  exception 
of  the  merger-bound  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania,  both  of  which  have  freight 
profits  to  keep  them  healthy,  the  suburban 
railroads  are  In  miserable  financial  shape. 
Left  to  themselves,  the  Long  Island,  the  New 
Haven,  the  Erie-Lackawanna,  and  the  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey  would  appear  to  be  racing 
neck  and  neck  for  the  graveyard. 

The  Long  Island  has  a  special  status  that 
has  kept  it  functioning  relatively  smoothly 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  dispensations  that 
have  saved  it  are  running  out.  It  is  almost 
entirely  a  passenger  line — in  1964,  $66,530.- 
800  of  its  revenue  came  from  its  192.000  daily 
passengers,  more  than  80.000  of  whom  are 
regular  commuters,  and  only  $9,286,000  came 
from  freight.  The  Long  Island's  last  black- 
ink  years  as  a  private  enterprise  were  during 
World  War  II.  It  went  into  bankruptcy  in 
1949  and  then  suffered  more  reverses,  includ- 
ing 2  wrecks  in  which  109  commuters  were 
killed.  Since  1954  the  Long  Island  has  been 
operated  as  a  special  Railroad  Redevelopment 
Corp.,  created  by  the  State.  For  the  last  10 
years  the  Long  island's  owner,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  forgone  any  return  on  its  $131 
million  investment,  including  the  $2,092,000 
in  interest  due  annually  on  the  Long  Islands 
bonds,  and  the  railroad  has  been  forgiven 
$2,260,000  a  year  in  taxes.  Aided  by  this  for- 
bearance, the  line  embarked  on  a  program  for 
$65  million  worth  of  improvements.  Prog- 
ress lias  been  real,  and  adroit  public  relations 
has  made  the  most  of  it  to  give  the  Long 
IsK-'nd  the  look  of  a  going  concern.  Btit  tlie 
legislative  authorization  for  the  Railroad 
Redevelopment  Corp.  expires  next  year,  and 
the  Pennsy  has  served  notice  that  its  inves- 
tors can  lio  longer  be  expected  to  subsidize 
the  Long  Island's  operations.  Unless  an 
imaginative  plan  like  the  one  for  State  own- 
ership proposed  by  New  York  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  is  put  into  effect,  the  only  way 
for  the  Long  Island  to  go  is  back  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 


The  New  Haven,  which  hauls  about  25,000 
commuters  a  day  from  Connecticut  and 
Westchester  County  into  Manhattan,  has 
been  perennially  and  notoriously  in  so  pre- 
carious a  condition  that  one  wonders  how  it 
keeps  running  at  all.  The  line  has  been  in 
reorganization  since  1961  and  is  still  losing 
on  all  fronts — $10,509,000  on  passenger  serv- 
ice last  year  (more  than  half,  by  the  trvistees" 
calculations,  on  commuters)  and  $6,532,000 
on  freight.  With  cash  draining  away  each 
month,  the  New  Haven's  trustees  concluded 
long  ago  that  passenger  service  would  have 
to  be  abandoned  or  turned  over  to  someone 
else.  Tlie  agreement  with  the  New  York 
Central  and  Pennsylvania  for  inclusion  of  the 
New  Haven's  freight  business  in  the  Penn- 
Central  system  does  nothing  for  either  long- 
haul  or  commuter  passenger  service,  except 
make  them  clearly  separate  problems. 

So  far,  public  plans  for  saving  commuter 
service  have  seemed  more  political  than 
practical.  Some  time  back,  N'  w  York  and 
ConnectictJt  offered  new  equipment,  but  were 
turned  down.  Explains  a  New  Haven  official: 
"Offering  us  new  passenger  cars  Is  like  offer- 
ing to  loan  a  Cadillac  to  a  man  who  doesn't 
have  a  dime  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  How's  he 
going  to  run  it?'"  When  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
Robert  P.  Anderson  granted  the  trustees  per- 
mission to  seek  discontinuance  of  passenger 
service,  he  said  of  the  car-equipment  plan: 
"This  would  be  as  effective  as  attempting 
to  remedy  a  broken  back  by  dusting  it  with 
talcum   powder." 

Across  the  Hudson  River,  the  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna claims  it  lost  $8,250,000  last  year  on 
its  suburban  trains,  which  carry  more  than 
25,000  commuters  a  day.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  provided  a  direct  cash  subsidy  in 
1964  "of  $2,200,000  to  help  cover  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna's  comm.uter  losses,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  railroad  was  paying  $4,300,000 
in  property  taxes.  It  does  not  have  a  single 
passenger  car  that  is  less  than  30  years  old. 
and  the  ferryboats  that  provide  its  own  link 
to  Manhattan  are  even  older.  Witlv  the 
hope  of  tidying  his  line  up  enough  to  make 
it  attractive  for  a  merger,  Erie-Lackawanna 
Chairman  William  White  has  offered  to  do- 
nate his  commuter  rolling  stock  to  anyone 
who  would  operate  it  without  loss  to  the 
railroad.    He  has  found  no  takers. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey,  used  daily  by 
almost  10,000  commuters,  has  some  equip- 
ment even  more  decrepit  than  Erie-Lacka- 
wanna's and  faces  financial  collapse  every 
time  a  gandy  dancer  cashes  a  paycheck.  Last 
year  was  its  seventh  straight  year  of  deficit 
operations.  In  the  last  decade  the  Jersey 
Central  earned  $50  million  on  freight,  lost 
$66,500,000  on  passengers,  and  received  S6.- 
400.000  in  direct  cash  subsidies  from  the 
States  (while  paying  $30  million  in  New 
Jcrsev  property  taxes  K  To  ease  its  tax  bur- 
den, "the  railroad  has  been  unloading  prop- 
erty— by  sale  when  possible,  otherwise 
sirnply  by  relinquishing  title  to  a  munici- 
pality. "The  line  has  given  up  ownership 
of  768  acres  of  land,  largely  in  Hudson 
County,  on  which  it  otherwise  would  have 
had  to  pay  $1,400,000  in  taxes  last  year. 
Some  of  the  land  in  Jersey  City  h.^.d  been 
assessed  at  $20,000  to  630.000  an  acre.  "The 
city  has  since  sold  parts  of  It  for  only  $1,000 
an  acre. 

THE  PRICE  OF  A  HIGHWAY  MITE. 

The  plight  of  New  York's  commuter  rail- 
roads is  net  just  the  business  of  commuters 
condemned  to  dirty.  ill-Uept  trains  and  un- 
kept  schedules,  and  uncertain  of  whether 
they  can  ride  at  all  n?xt  month  or  next  year. 
Nor  is  it  the  business  Just  of  the  stockhold- 
ers and  bondholders  deprived  of  a  fair  re- 
turn on  investment.  No  matter  how  sorry 
a  lot  they  may  be.  the  railroads  are  essential 
to  the  public  functioning  of  the  region  they 
serve — and,  to  the  great  extent  that  Manhat- 
tan is  the  financial  and  corporate  center  of 
the  United  States,  essential  to  the  Nation 
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as  well.  That  Is  why  it  Is  simply  unthinkable 
that  they  should  go  out  of  existence.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  rail  commuter 
service  were  dropped,  the  public  purse  would 
have  to  pay  for  whatever  substitute  could  be 
devised.  And  highways  are  a  far  costlier  way 
than  railroads  of  getting  masses  of  people 
from  place  to  place.  An  apt  comparison  has 
been  made  by  New  Jersey  Commissioner 
Palmer.  Pointing  out  that  his  State  has 
been  providing  direct  subsidies  of  about  97 
million  a  year  to  commuter  lines.  Palmer 
says:  "This  is  about  the  same  amount  that 
a  mile  of  modern  freeway  in  our  lurban  areas 
would  cost."  And.  indeed,  he  understates 
the  case;  some  miles  of  urban  expressways 
cost  as  much  as  $25  million. 

Lots  of  figures  have  beeh  bandied  about  re- 
garding the  Investment  needed  to  restore  the 
railroads  to  health.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral, which  already  has  the  best  conunuter 
service  In  the  New  York  area,  has  estimated 
that  it  would  take  958  million  more  to  pro- 
vide what  It  envisages  as  the  finest  possible 
service.  The  Erie-Lackawanna's  estimate 
for  its  own  line,  to  achieve  a  more  modest 
standard.  Is  $80  million.  One  proposal  for 
improving  the  Long  Island  calls  for  spend- 
ing 9200  million.  These  figures  are  for  prac- 
tical Improvements,  many  of  an  obvious  na- 
ture, on  Individual  lines.  An  areawlde  esti- 
mate has  been  made  by  the  Regional  Plan 
Association,  a  nonprofit  civic  organization. 
Regional  Plan  haa  put  the  probable  cost  of 
full  modernization  and  Integration  of  all 
the  essential  commuter  lines  serving  New 
York  at  $1  billion — $100  million  In  capital 
Investment  for  each  of  10  years. 

A  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money,  even 
spread  among  all  the  New  York  regions  com- 
muter roads.  And  under  present  conditions, 
private  management  would  have  to  be  moon- 
struck to  make  the  Investment.  Warning 
New  Jersey  political  leaders  last  year  of  his 
company's  dire  straits.  Erie-Lackawanna  s 
White  listed  some  of  the  Immediate  needs  for 
the  road  just  to  maintain  service  at  present 
levels.  "This  company  does  not  have  funds 
with  which  to  replace  equipment  and  facil- 
ities." he  contended,  "and  even  If  funds  were 
available,  we  would  not  be  justified  In  Invest- 
ing money  for  these  purposes  with  no  pros- 
pect of  earning  a  return  on  the  Investment 
nor  even  the  prospect  of  providing  the  service 
at  a  breakeven  point.  Sound  business  judg- 
ment would  preclude  any  businessman  from 
doing  so." 

That  would  seem  to  leave  It  up  to  the  pub- 
lic— and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  a  billion 
dollars  is  only  a  quarter  of  what  has  been 
spent  on  highways  in  the  New  York  region  In 
the  last  10  years.  In  the  next  10  years  It  Is 
expected  that  highway  spending  will  keep 
about  the  same  pace. 

HISTORY    OF   BUCKP.\SSING 

There  Is  now  widespread,  though  not  unan- 
imous, agreement  that  the  commuter  lines 
must  be  rescued  by  some  sort  of  Government 
action.  The  sticky  question  is — which  gov- 
ernment? The  railroads  are  not  neatly  con- 
fined to  single  political  subdivisions.  They 
cross  city  lines,  county  lines,  and  State  lines; 
and  the  benefits  from  them  are  not  limited 
merely  to  communities  that  have  stations  at 
which  trains  stop.  They  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  entire  region.  This  in- 
terdependence is  not  always  visible  to  the 
separate  governmental  jurisdictions,  however, 
and  parochialism  has  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  developing  public  policy  to  aid  the  rail- 
roads. Last  fall  Westchester  County  super- 
visors voted  down  a  proposal  to  provide  9400.- 
000  In  cash  assistance  for  the  New  Haven. 
Only  when  $300,000  was  made  available  by 
the  towns  directly  served  was  the  grant  finally 
approved — though  contingent  on  conditions 
never  accepted  by  the  New  Haven  trustees. 

Too  often,  municipalities  argue  that  the 
county  Is  the  smallest  unit  that  can  be 
expected  to  participate  directly  In  a  program 
to  aid  the  railroads.     Counties  look  to  the 


States,  and  the  States  look  to  Washington. 
For  Its  part,  the  Federal  Government  has 
acknowledged  some  responsibility.  After  all. 
Its  spending  on  highway  building — 00  percent 
of  funds  for  the  Interstate  highway  system 
come  from  Washington — has  contributed  to 
the  railroad  decline. 

Federal  policy,  as  formally  stated,  now  calls 
for  a  balanced  transportation  system.  To 
that  end.  the  availability  of  highway  funds 
will  be  dependent  on  the  establishment  of 
a  planning  process  to  assure  the  broadest 
possible  consideration  of  each  community's 
real  needs.  Federal  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  demonstration  grants  to  be  used 
in  practical  efforts  to  break  transportation 
bottlenecks.  In  1964,  Congress  passed  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  and  appro- 
priated money  for  capital  improvements. 
Much  more  money  will  be  needed,  no  doubt, 
than  the  9375  million  over  3  years  projected 
by  the  act.  but  at  least  a  start  has  been 
made. 

There  are  and  must  be  limits  on  Federal 
involvement  in  the  local  operations  of  com- 
muter trains.  Both  the  administration  and 
Congress  have  taken  the  sound  position  that 
Federal  assistance  should  be  directed  only  to 
capital  needs  and  that  day-to-day  operations 
and  deficits  are  matters  best  handled  locally. 
There  Is  no  desire  In  Washington  to  "become 
Intimately  Involved  in  the  management  of 
local  transportation,"  says  John  C.  Kohl,  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  who 
administers  Federal  participation  In  trans- 
portation programs  authorized  by  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act. 

Observers  of  the  Washington  scene  may 
find  this  restraint  unusual,  but  It  is  none- 
theless commendable.  In  the  commuter- 
railroad  crisis  there  is  still  a  chance  to  show, 
with  Washington's  blessing,  that  a  serious 
problem  can  be  handled  without  setting  up 
another  stack  of  offices  along  the  Potomac. 
But  to  do  this  will  take  Imagination  and 
Ingenuity  In  developing  new  mechanisms  In 
public  administration.  There  will  have  to  be 
a  partnership  and  cooperation  of  a  rare  sort 
among  different  levels  of  Government  and 
with  private  enterprise. 

A   NETWORK  FOB  THE  FUTURE 

A  regional  organization  dealing  with 
transportation  problems  Is  already  In  exist- 
ence, though  It  Is  no  more  than  a  first  step 
toward  what  Is  needed.  In  1961  the  Gover- 
nors of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connect- 
icut agreed  to  form  the  Tri-State  Trans- 
portation Committee.  The  committee  Is 
carrying  out  the  most  comprehensive  study 
of  existing  and  potential  transportation  fa- 
cilities, habits,  and  needs  ever  made  In  Its 
area.  It  has  made  aerial  maps  of  every  inch 
of  the  region  and  taken  actual  counts  of 
passengers  alxtard  commuter  trains  (learn- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  trainmen, 
afraid  of  being  deemed  superfluous,  some- 
times overstate  the  number  of  passen- 
gers they  serve).  The  reams  of  information 
and  studies  available  from  other  sources 
have  been  sifted  and  analyzed  and  then 
added  to  the  fresh  data  developed  by  the 
committee.  Using  computers  and  a  large 
staff  of  transportation  specialists,  the  com- 
mittee is  putting  together  a  full  and  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  commuter-railroad  situa- 
tion; incredibly,  this  Is  the  first  time  It's 
ever  been  done.  Even  more  Important,  It  Is 
engaged  In  making  comprehensive  projec- 
tions of  future  requirements  in  the  region. 

But  the  Trl-State  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, as  now  constituted,  is  just  another 
planning  body.  It  has  no  power  to  put  Its 
recommendations  Into  effect.  What  Is 
needed  in  addition  is  an  operating  agency 
with  ample  resources  and  a  broad  mandate — 
modeled,  perhaps,  on  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  a  blstate  agency  that  owns  and 
operates  airports,  docks,  bridges,  tunnels, 
and  other  transportation  facilities  In  which 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  share  an  Interest. 


Like  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  the 
transportation  agency  should  be  nonpartisan 
and  Independent,  with  a  board  of  qualified 
directors  appointed  by  and  answerable  to  the 
Governors  and  Instructed  to  aim  at  financial 
self-sufficiency.  The  agency  would  pxurchase 
the  commuter  equipment  and  lease  trackage 
rights  from  the  railroad  companies  (where 
appropriate.  It  might  contract  with  private 
management  to  run  the  service).  Although 
many  an  intervening  step  wovUd  be  required, 
the  ultimate  goal  would  be  to  tie  all  the 
lines,  vastly  Improved  and  modernized,  into 
a  single,  efficient  commuter  rail  network, 
fitting  Into  an  overall  transportation 
scheme  including  New  York's  subways  and 
the  regional  highway  system. 

A  public  transportation  agency  of  this  sort 
would  probably  be  welcomed  by  the  private 
railroad  operators.  "I  know  of  no  alterna- 
tive but  for  some  agency  to  take  over  the 
burden  of  commuter  losses — or  to  abandon 
service,"  says  the  Erle-L»ckawanna's  White. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  New  Jersey's  Governor, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  President  Allen  Green- 
nough  and  Jersey  Central  President  Perry 
Shoemaker  wrote:  "We  have  In  mind  a  basic 
public  service  which  ideally  can  and  should 
be  provided  by  a  public  agency." 

NEW    CARS    FOR   OLD    LINES 

The  first  advantage  a  public  agency  would 
have  over  the  private  railroads  would  be  its 
access  to  money.  Like  a  turnpike  authority, 
the  agency  could  sell  bonds  backed  by  State 
treasuries  to  obtain  funds  for  the  large  and 
quick  doses  of  capital  Investment  needed. 
It  would.  In  addition,  have  State  assistance 
in  meeting  the  deficits  racked  up  by  com- 
muter service;  these  deficits  now  run  about 
925  million  a  year  for  the  whole  New  York 
area,  over  and  above  assistance  already  given 
by  the  States. 

The  money  would  go,  first  of  all.  toward 
the  purchase  of  new  passenger  cars  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  old  ones.  Greater  reliability 
would  mean  more  efficient  utilization  of  both 
manpower  and  trains.  Another  immediate 
benefit  would  be  a  reduction  In  running  ex- 
penses. Decrepit  equipment  Is  costly  to  op- 
erate and  maintain.  Although  they  turned 
down  the  New  York-Connecticut  offer  of 
new  cars  for  other  reasons,  the  New  Haven's 
trustees  conceded  the  great  advantage  of  good 
equipment.  They  have  reported  that  main- 
tenance costs  are  45  cents  per  car-mile  on 
old  commuter  cars  and  20  cents  on  the  last 
new  equipment  Installed  on  the  line. 
♦The  changes  that  could  be  wrought  with 
money  do  not  end  with  new  rolling  stock. 
Nor  would  they  have  to  await  great  new 
technological  developments  such  as  those 
envisioned  in  last  month's  Fortune  ('The 
400-Mph  Passenger  Train") .  Beginning  with 
what  exists  now  and  applying  known  tech- 
nology, an  agency  with  money  to  invest 
could  create  a  transportation  system  that 
would  seem  Utopian  by  present  standards. 
Roadbeds  could  be  rebuilt  and  jointed  rails 
replaced  by  welded  ones,  decreasing  wear 
and  tear  on  both  equipment  and  passengers. 
Electrical  power  systems  could  be  extended 
and  modernized;  for  years  the  New  Haven 
has  had  to  pay  a  premium  to  equip  its  power 
units  so  that  they  will  operate  on  both  its 
own  overhead  a.c.  lines  and  the  third-rail 
d.c.  system  on  the  New  York  Central  track 
it  shares  between  Woodlawn  and  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station. 

Stations  throughout  the  metropolitan  re- 
gion could  be  rebuilt  with  high-level  plat- 
forms so  that  passengers  could  step  aboard 
trains  without  climbing  steps.  This  would 
not  only  be  a  convenience  for  the  passengers., 
it  would  also  mean  faster  loading  and  un- 
loading and  make  possible  the  use  of  auto- 
matic doors — which.  In  turn,  would  help  to 
reduce  the  work  force  needed  to  operate  each 
train.  With  the  Installation  of  an  automatic 
ticket  system,  conductors  would  not  have  to 
struggle  through  the  trains  checking  every 
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passenger's  ticket.  Experiments  with  such 
installations  are  already  being  conducted 
on  both  the  Long  Island  and  the  New  York 
Central. 

There  Is  no  need  for  great  departure  from 
today's  basic  system.  For  example,  It  would 
not  make  sense  to  substitute  a  monorail  sys- 
tem for  the  perfectly  sound  dual  rail  that 
now  exists.  But  It  might  make  sense  one 
day  to  have  a  rail  system  running  through 
Manhattan  from  New  Jersey  to  Long  Island, 
instead  of  having  every  train  come  to  a  dead 
stop  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  then  go  back 
where  it  came  from. 

Ironical  as  it  may  seem,  one  good  reason 
for  putting  the  commuter  lines  under  a  pub- 
lic agency  Is  to  relieve  them  of  some  of  the 
burdens  put  upon  them  by  public  policy.  So 
long  as  this  service  remains  In  private  hands, 
some  local  taxing  authorities  will  continue 
to  regard  it  as  fair  game,  no  matter  how  bare 
the  railroads'  treasuries.  New  York  and 
Connecticut  have  taken  some  constructive 
action  in  recent  years  to  relieve  railroads  of 
onerous  taxation,  but  In  New  Jersey  a  soak- 
the-rallroads  bias  still  prevails. 

A  public  agency  could  also  have  the  privi- 
lege of  setting  rates  and  arranging  schedules 
without  other  State  and  Federal  bureaucra- 
cies looking  over  its  shoulder  at  every  move. 
Neither  at  the  State  nor  at  the  Federal  level 
has  railroad  regulation  been  marked  by  the 
flexibility  and  dispatch  needed  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  Too  often,  railroads 
have  encountered  the  added  hurdle  of  over- 
lapping jurisdictions:  management  has  had 
to  get  permission  from  not  only  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  but  State  regu- 
lators as  well  to  make  the  changes  and  ad- 
justments It  felt  necessary  for  efficient  oper- 
ation. 

One  of  the  Erie-Lackawanna's  big  problems, 
for  example,  has  been  Its  Inability  to  close 
down  stations.  Some  stops  are  less  than  a 
mile  apart,  slowing  train  service  and 
making  no  economic  sense.  But  efforts  to 
eliminate  stops  have  Invariably  provoked 
public  outcries.  Branch  lines — e.g.,  on  the 
New  Haven — likewise  have  been  preserved  by 
timid  regulatory  agencies  bowing  to  political 
pressures  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  service  involved. 

Modernization  of  commuter  lines  would 
open  up  opportunities  for  reducing  the  size 
of  train  crews  and  for  utilizing  workers  more 
efficiently.  The  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration has  estimated  that  automatic  fare 
collection  on  a  combined  New  Haven-New 
York  Central  service  might  result  in  net 
savings  of  $697,000  a  year,  mostly  In  labor 
costs. 

But  such  economies  will  be  possible  only  If 
unions  can  be  Induced  to  accept  further 
changes  in  present  practices  in  the  Interest 
of  continued  and  Improved  commuter  service. 
A  public  transportation  agency  presumably 
could  approach  the  unions  on  a  fresh  basis 
of  cooperation,  and  there  are  hopeful  signs 
that  railroad  labor  is  becoming  somewhat 
more  aware  of  the  need  of  innovation  to  pro- 
tect Its  long-range  Interests.  Even  with  pri- 
vate railroads,  some  unions  have  recently 
withdrawn  their  longstanding  insistence  that 
New  York  retain  its  costly  "full  crew"  law. 
A  public  agency  might  also  let  some  needed 
fresh  air  Into  executive  suites.  The  present 
managements  have  shown  none  of  the  wlll- 
to-win  that  has  Inspired  the  Chicago  com- 
muter lines,  particularly  the  Burlington  and 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  to  Improve 
their  operations.  In  the  East  there  has  been 
too  much  rigid  devotion  to  tradition  in 
evaluating  proposals  for  Improvement  In 
service. 


THE     STIRRING  OF    POLITICS 

For  all  Its  bright  promise,  of  course,  a 
public  agency  might  very  well  raise  some 
new  problems.  Taxpayers  would  have  to 
be  prepared  for  a  long,  perhaps  unending, 
period    of    deficit    operations.     Any    public 


body  carries  Its  own  dangers  and  Its  own 
built-in  tendency  toward  bureaucratic  ri- 
gidity. One  pressing  problem  would  be  how 
to  set  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  It 
responsive  to  real  public  needs  without  be- 
coming a  political  football.  And  no  one 
wants  an  overweening  agency  beyond  the 
reach  of  political  processes. 

The  creation  of  the  right  kind  of  trlstate 
agency  Is  likely  to  take  quite  a  while.    But 
the   plight  of   the  New  York  region's   com- 
muter lines  demands  Immediate  attention. 
What  Is  required  right  away  is  a  llne-by-Une 
approach  that  will  keep  conunuter  services 
going  without  foreclosing  the  ultimate  cre- 
ation of  a  regional  system.    Governor  Rocke- 
fellers   proposal   for   the  Long  Island   is  an 
example   of   what  might  be  done.     He   has 
recommended  that  the  State  buy  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  from  the  Pennsylvania  'if 
a  reasonable  price  can  be  obtained."    Respon- 
sibility   for    operation    of    the    road,    either 
through     contract     with     private     manage- 
ment  or   through   Its   own    operating   divi- 
sion,   would    rest    with    a    New    York    State 
Metropolitan  Commuter  Transportation  Au- 
thority to  be  created  by  the  State.    The  au- 
thority would  embark  on  a  S200-million  pro- 
gram  of   modernization  and  rehabilitation. 
Part  of  the  money.  $89,500,000,  would  go  for 
497  new  cars.     The  rest  would  pay  for  such 
basic  Improvements  as  the  extension  of  elec- 
trification and  the  Installation  of  automatic 
ticket-collection    equipment   and   high-level 
platforms.     It  still  remained  to  be  seen,  as 
this   Issue  of  Fortune  went  to   press,   how 
Rockefeller's  plan  would   fare  In   the    State 
legislature — and.  of  course.  In  negotiations 
with  the  "Pennsy." 

The  New  Haven's  commuter  service,  it  ap- 
pears, will  be  orphaned  if  that  line's  property 
folds  Into  the  Pennsylvania-New  York  Cen- 
tral merger.  The  Governors  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  have  suggested  a  blstate  com- 
pact under  which  the  States  would  contract 
with  the  railroads  for  the  New  York  Central 
to  manage  Its  own  and  the  New  Haven's  com- 
muter services  as  an  integrated  system.  Un- 
fortunately, much  of  the  financing  proposed 
by  the  States  would  have  to  come  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  is  not  assured. 
The  New  Haven  still  awaits  effective  public 
help. 

Not  quite  everybody  has  given  up  on  the 
possibility  of  operating  the  New  Haven  as  a 
private  and  profitable  enterprise,  despite  Its 
dismal  record.  The  New  Haven  Commuter 
Study  Group,  Inc..  a  nonprofit  corporation 
headed  by  Frank  P.  Davidson,  a  founder  of 
an  organization  promoting  a  railway  tunnel 
under  the  English  Channel,  has  taken  a  new 
and  searching  look  at  the  New  Haven.  On 
the  basis  of  a  feasibility  study  by  the  trans- 
jjortatlon-englneerlng  firm  of  De  Leuw. 
Cather  &  Associates,  Davidson's  group  hopes 
to  make  a  proposal  this  month  for  operation 
of  the  New  Havens  commuter  services  in  a 
manner  attractive  to  private  investors. 

Over  in  New  Jersey,  the  State  has  unveiled 
a  proposal  for  a  $53,800,000  program — about 
half  Federal,  half  State— to  aid  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna  and  other  lines  with  capital  In- 
vestments and  operating  changes.  Much 
further  along  Is  the  so-called  Aldene  Plan, 
which  may  keep  the  Jersey  Central  going  for 
awhile.  Under  this  plan  the  line  will  drop 
Its  ferry  service  and  terminate  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Station  at  Newark.  It 
hopes  thus  to  get  rid  of  its  Jersey  City  pas- 
senger terminal  and  save  some  $440,000  a  year 
in  taxes.  Though  there  Is  hope  of  getting 
Federal  assistance,  the  State  Is  picking  up 
half  of  the  bill,  estimated  at  $10,400,000.  for 
the  first  phase  of  the  necessary  Improve- 
ments. 

PATH    TO    PROGRESS 


PATH  cars,  traveling  part  of  the  way  over 
Pennsy  tracks,  that  the  Jersey  Central's  com- 
muters will  be  transported  from  Newark  to 
stops  In  lower  Manhattan.  Passengers  going 
to  mldtown  will  take  either  a  Pennsy  train  or 
PATH. 

PATH  is  a  successful  example  of  public 
operation  of  an  essential  commuter  service. 
It  was  formed  in  1962.  under  special  legisla- 
tion passed  by  both  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  to  take  over  by  condemnation  the 
bankrupt  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad's 
Hudson  Tubes,  which  provides  a  subway- 
type  river  crossing  for  nesirly  100.000  pas-  • 
sengers  each  weekday.  PATH  has  Introduced 
changes  that  have  been  little  short  of  monu- 
mental. The  unvisually  constructive  attitude 
of  the  12  unions  representing  PATH  workers 
has  made  possible  a  long-term  Increase  in 
efficiency  based  on  attrition  and  retraining. 
Morale  among  the  workers  has  never  been 
higher;  trainmen  even  treat  passengers 
courteously. 

A  renovation  program  costing  more  than 
950  million  is  making  PATH  a  modern  and 
comfortable  transportation  service.  PATH 
has  cleaned  up  its  station  and  is  now  taking 
delivery  on  a  fleet  of  162  aluminum  cars, 
costing  $17  million,  from  the  St.  Louis  Car 
Division  of  General  Steel  Industries,  Inc. 
These  cars  have  been  specially  designed 
throughout — even  to  the  positioning  of 
straps  for  standing  passengers — for  both  pas- 
senger comfort  and  operating  efficiency.  Be- 
fore fall  PATH  will  have  a  ftUly  air-condi- 
tioned fleet  of  rail  transit  cars.  Trans- 
Hudson  commuters  have  never  had  it  so 
good.  If  leadership  proves  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge, commuters  elsewhere  in  the  trlstate 
region  might  one  day  share  the  PATH  riders' 
good  fortune. 


An  essential  participant  In  the  Aldene 
Plan  Is  PATH  (Port  Authority  Trans-Hudson 
Corp.).  the  railroad  operating  subsidiary  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.     It  is  by 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  POLISH 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
j-ear  at  this  time  I  am  pri\-ileged  to  join 
with  millions  of  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent, to  celebrate  a  Polish  national  holi- 
day— the  Polish  Third  of  May  Consti- 
tution. 

The  abandonment  of  Poland  to  the 
control  of  first  czarist  and  then  Soviet 
Russia  cannot  be  erased  from  the  pages 
of  history.  Through  the  years  the  Polish 
people  have  suffered  in  slavery,  fighting 
in  vain  against  the  forces  of  tyranny. 
Is  it  not  up  to  freemen  to  see  that  the 
enslaved  are  not  forgotten? 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are 
over  7  million  people  of  Polish  origin  par- 
ticipating in  Americas  destiny.  In  ob- 
serving this  historic  event  they  are  re- 
membering why  they  and  their  ances- 
tors came  to  our  shores,  jpommemo- 
ration  of  this  day  deepens  thp  faith  and 
renews  the  resolve  of  every Jtr^e  Ameri- 
can regardless  of  origin,  f'or  that  re- 
birth of  patriotism,  and  contribution  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica, we  are  indebted  to  Polish  Americans. 
So  it  is  my  honor  to  salute  the  Polish 
people  and  their  Constitution  of  May  3 
at  this  time. 
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ATTACK  ON  GRAND  CANYON 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Grand 
Canyon.  America's  best  known  scenic 
preserve,  is  in  imminent  danger,  threat- 
ened by  two  huge  unnecessary  power 
dams."  writes  Dr.  Richard  C.  Bradley, 
associate  professor  of  physics,  at  Colo- 
rado College,  in  the  winter  of  1964-65 
issue  of  the  Living  Wilderness  magazine. 

The  two  dams  are  the  Bridge  Canyon 
and  Marble  Gorge  Dams,  key  features  in 
the  proposed  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project.  "Neither  dam  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  southwest  water  plan," 
according  to  Dr.  Bradley.  Pointing 
out  the  similarity  between  this  proposal 
and  the  Echo  Park  Dam  proposal  for 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  a  decade 
ago.  which  precipitated  one  of  the  classic 
conservation  battles  of  our  time.  Dr. 
Bradley  noted  that  Echo  Park  also 
had  been  described  as  a  "key  unit"  in  a 
multi-billion-dollar  water  storage  proj- 
ect, that  could  not  be  eliminated  without 
jeopardizing  the  whole  program.  Yet, 
Dr.  Bradley  writes,  the  storage  proj- 
ect has  been  able  to  get  along  very  well 
without  Echo  Park,  which  was  rejected 
by  an  overwhelming  mandate  of  the 
people. 

In  view  of  the  likelihood  of  early  hear- 
ings and  consideration  of  this  matter  by 
the  respective  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Dr.  Bradley's  article  is  quite  timely 
and  under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  it 
herewith  in  the  Record.  The  article 
follows: 

Attack  on  Grand  Canton 


(By  Richard  C.  Bradley) 
(NoTS. — Mr.  Bradley  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  phjrslcs  at  Colorado  College,  and 
has  publtshed  many  research  papers  In  his 
field  as  well  as  on  conservation  Issues.  He 
is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Physical  Society 
and  holds  membership  In  a  number  of  other 
professional  societies.  He  participated  In 
the  conservationists'  battle  aglnst  Echo  Park 
Dam.  Among  other  attributes,  he  Is  an  ac- 
tive outdoorsman,  and  has  been  through 
Dlnosaiir  and  Glen  Canyon  on  the  rivers. 
He  graduated  magna  cum  laude  with  dis- 
tinction from  Dartmouth  College  In  1943, 
and  obtained  his  Ph.  D.  In  physics  at  the 
University   of  California   In    1953.) 

Grand  Canyon.  America's  best  known 
scenic  preserve.  Is  In  Imminent  danger, 
theatened  by  two  huge  unnecessary  power 
dams.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
in  Its  latest  assault  on  the  national  park 
system,  is  seeking  Immediate  authorization 
to  build  these  hydroelectric  dams  as  part 
of  Its  comprehensive  multl-bllUon-doUar 
Southwest  water  plan.  Besides  violating  the 
unique  and  Irreplaceable  park  system,  the 
dams  would  waste  precious  water  in  a  land 
that  does  not  have  enough  water  to  go 
around,  and  would  produce  power  at  such 
high  cost  It  could  probably  only  be  sold  at 
a  loss  In  tomorrow's  power  market.  For  all 
that,  the  dams  have  powerful  support  In 
and  out  of  Congress,  and  the  blessings  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     The  American 


public,   on   the   other   hand,  scarcely  even 
knows  about  them. 

Both  dams  would  be  located  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  In  Grand  Canyon,  one  In  Marble 
Gorge  and  one  In  Lower  Granite  Gorge. 
Neither  dam  Is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  Southwest  water  plan.  Both  wovild  be 
wasteful  and  destructive.  The  one  In  Lower 
Granite  Gorge — the  so-called  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam — would  back  up  water  through  the 
entire  length  of  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument  and  13  miles  Into  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  areas  which  are  supposed  to 
be  preserved  unimpaired  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  Bureau  argues  that  this  invasion  of 
the  park  Is  authorized  by  the  Grand  Canyon 
Act  of  1919  which  reads:  "That,  whenever 
consistent  with  the  primary  purposes  of  said 
park,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  permit  the  utilization  of  the  areas 
therein  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  Govern- 
ment reclamation  project."  But,  It  Is  fair 
to  ask,  Is  a  Quctuatlng  reservoir  that  destroys 
all  life  within  Its  zone  of  fluctuation  "con- 
sistent with  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
park?"  Does  a  reservoir  that  brings  no 
water  to  anyone  and  which  annually  evapo- 
rates enough  to  supply  a  city  of  over  a  half 
a  million  people  properly  qualify  as  a 
"reclamation  project"?  Can  a  hydropower 
project  in  a  land  rich  In  fossil  and  nuclear 
fuels  really  be  considered  "necessary"?  And 
what  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument, 
Just  downstream  from  the  park  and  sched- 
uled for  even  greater  devastation?  Where  In 
the  proclamation  setting  aside  this  monu- 
ment can  the  Bureau  find  any  mention  of 
any  reclamation  project  whatever?  Let  the 
American  people,  and  especially  their  elected 
representatives,  ponder  well  these  questions 
before  turning  over  any  of  their  superb  na- 
tional park  system  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's bulldozers. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  whole  South- 
west water  plan,  of  which  these  two  dams  are 
a  part.  Is  to  bring  water  to  a  fast-growing 
and  thirsty  region.     We  do  not  contest  this 
objective.     We    do    not    deny    that    central 
Arizona,  for  example,  Is  legally  entitled  to, 
and  urgently  needs,  the  million  acre-feet  of 
Colorado    River    water    It    would    annually 
receive  under  the  plan.     But  this  does  not, 
mean  that  dams  must  be  built  In  Grand 
Canyon.     The    Southwest    will    not   get   Its 
water  from  these  dams  even  If  they  are  buUt. 
Arizona  will  get  hers  from  Lake  Havesu  on 
the    California-Arizona    border    far    down- 
stream.    Nevada  will  get  water  from  Lake 
Mead.     Southern   California  will  get  water 
from    northern    California,    or    the    Pacific 
Northwest,  or  the  ocean,  or  from  all  three — 
but  certainly  not  from  Grand  Canyon.    Th^ 
sole  purpose  of  the  Grand  Canyon  dams  Is  to 
produce  power  which  the  Bureau  will  then 
sell  to  help  finance  the  rest  of  Its  program. 
In  other  words,  |Phe  dams  are  Intended  to 
make  money. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  power  situation  In 
the  Southwest.  Is  damming  Grand  Canyon 
the  only  way  of  producing  power  in  that 
area?  The  southwest  water  plan  Itself  says: 
"The  total  proposed  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Gorge  capacity  will  provide  only  a 
small  Increment  of  the  projected  future  de- 
mand of  the  area  •  •  •.  The  major  portion 
of  the  future  electrical  energy  demand  of  the 
area  In  the  PaJlfic  Southwest  will  be  gen- 
erated by  thermoelectric  plants.  In  the  fu- 
ture thermal  Units  In  Arizona  will  probably 
utilize  coal  or  gas  •  •  •.  Reserves  of  fossil 
fuels  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  fore- 
seeable power  needs."  Water  may  be  In  short 
supply  In  the  Southwest  (and  reservoir  evap- 
oration will  make  It  shorter  still)  but  cer- 
tainly not  power  potential. 

Are  the  dams,  then,  so  much  more  eco- 
nomical than  other  power  sources  that  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  build  them?  This  again 
Is  not  the  case.    The  Bureau's  Grand  Canyon 


power  will  sell  at  a  composite  figure  of  5.3 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  whereas  private 
steamplants  at  Shiprock,  N.  Mex.,  are  now 
selling  It  for  5.8  mills.  And  If  the  steam- 
plants  had  the  same  low  Interest  tax-free 
benefits  the  Federal  dams  enjoy,  they  could 
sell  power  today  for  somewhat  less  than  5.3 
mills.  The  Bureau's  dams,  then,  can  be  con- 
sidered competitive  with,  but  not  superior 
to.  other  power  sources  that  exist  today. 

But  how  about  the  trends  In  power  gen- 
eration? Will  the  5.3-mill  power  continue  to 
be  competitive  for  the  next  60  years  while 
the  dams  are  being  built  and  amortized?  We 
cannot  answer  this  with  certainty,  but  we  do 
know  that  advancing  technology  is  bringing 
down  the  costs  of  thermal  power  without  ma- 
terially changing  that  of  hydropower.  A 
decade  ago  steamplants  were  selling  power 
for  over  7  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Now  It  is 
below  6  mills. 

Assistant  Commissioner  Bennett  of  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  predicted  a  year  ago 
that  thermal  power  would  soon  be  delivered 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  at  less  than  5 
mills.  Senator  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico, 
said  last  fall  that  the  Four  Corners  area  will 
shortly  be  getting  It  for  4  mills.  Coal  and 
nuclear  steamplants  are  being  built  In  the 
East  which  within  3  years  will  be  selling  It 
for  less  than  4  mills.  And  the  OfQce  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Is  predicting  that  within  10  years  nuclear 
plants  will  be  producing  power  for  about  2.5 
mills  and  fresh  water  besides.  It  may  well 
come  to  pass  that  long  before  the  Grand 
Canyon  dams  can  be  paid  for,  their  power 
will  be  the  most  costly  In  the  Southwest. 
And  If  the  Bureau  cannot  sell  Its  power  at  a 
profit.  It  can  neither  pay  for  the  dams  nor 
the  rest  of  Its  program. 

Commissioner  Dominy  of  the  Bureau  ac- 
knowledges  these    trends,   but   argues  that 
hydropower  will  still  be  needed  because  It 
has  greater  flexibility  than  steampower  for 
meeting  peak  demands.     He  Is  certainly  cor- 
rect that  it  Is  easier  to  draw  down  additional 
water  from  a  reservoir  when  power  demands 
suddenly  go  up  than  It  is  to  flre  up  another 
boiler.     But    there    are    several    other    good 
ways  of  producing  peak  power  besides  steam 
and   hydro.     Dlesel-electrlc   peaking  plants, 
for  example,  are  now  being  built  that  can  be 
turned   on  In   a   matter   of  seconds.    Such 
plants  can  be  Installed  when  and  where  they 
are  needed  In  much  less  time  and  at  much 
less  cost  per  Installed  kilowatt  than  the  Bu- 
reau's dams,  and  although  they  require  fuel 
(which  Is  not  In  short  supply)   they  do  not 
evaporate  water    (which  Is).     Thus,  even  If 
we  grant  the  need  for  peaking  plants,  there 
is  still  no  need  to  put  them  In  Grand  Canyon. 
A  little  over  a  decade  ago  this  same  Bu- 
reau came  before  Congress  with  a  remark- 
ably similar  proposal  and  remarkably  similar 
argumente  to  back  It.     Echo  Park  Dam,  a 
hydropower  facility  the  Bureau  wished  to 
put   In   Dinosaur   National   Monument,  was 
described  as  a  "key  unit"  in  a  large  com- 
prehensive multlblUlon-doUar  water  storage 
project,  a  unit  that  could  not  be  eliminated 
without  Jeopardizing  the  whole  program,  a 
unit  that  was  especially  desirable  because  of 
a  low  evaporation  rate,  a  unit  that  would 
not  really  damage  the  monument  very  much 
and  which  In  any  case  was  authorized  by  the 
proclamation    establishing    the    monument. 
The  American  people  listened  to  these  argu- 
ments, but  decided  to  protect  their  national 
park  system  Instead,  and  rejected  Echo  Park 
Dam  by  an  overwhelming  mandate.    Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  storage  project  seems  to 
have  gotten  along  very  well  without  It. 

The  situation  is  comparable  at  Grand  Can- 
yon. The  dams  are  only  a  small  part  of  a 
large  comprehensive  water  salvage  program, 
but  the  Bureau  claims  they  are  essential  and 
cannot  be  removed  without  endangering  the 
rest  of  the  program.  It  argues  they  are 
needed  for  peaking  power,  will  not  harm 
Grand  Canyon  very  much,  and  are  authorized 
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by  the  Grand  Canyon  Act.  No  doubt  In  this 
case  as  well,  the  water  plan  would  survive 
admirably  without  these  dams.  However, 
the  forces  promoting  them  are  very  powerful 
and  they  work  swiftly.  The  bills  have  al- 
ready been  Introduced  In  Congress.  They 
win  undoubtedly  pass  both  Houses  unless  an 
aroused  public  can  make  itself  heard  in  time. 
It  will  take  nothing  short  of  another  man- 
date, perhaps  another  million  letters  to 
Congressmen,  to  save  Grand  Canyon  from 
this  wanton  desecration.  But  it  would  be 
worth  It,  for  the  stakes  are  high.  If  Amer- 
ica's best  known  scenic  preserve  can  be  sacri- 
ficed m  the  name  of  "peaking  power,"  what 
can  possibly  save  Yellowstone  or  Yosemite 
or  any  of  the  other  national  parks  and 
monuments  from  a  similar  fate? 


HORTON  BILL  TO  END  AUTO 
EXCISE  TAX 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hor- 
ton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  new  passen- 
ger automobiles. 

I  am  prompted  to  push  repeal  of  the 
10-percent  Federal  excise  tax  currently 
borne  by  new  car  purchasers  for  two  rea- 
sons, and  both  relate  to  the  economy  of 
the  community  I  represent — one  specifi- 
cally, the  other  generally. 

First.  There  are  in  Rochester.  N.Y.. 
some  7,500  employees  of  General  Motors. 
Their  livelihoods  are  directly  tied  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  auto  industry. 

Second.  Repeal  of  this  excise  tax  would 
leave  millions  of  additional  dollars  in  our 
area  to  be  spent  locally  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  entire  economy. 

Our  economic  picture  presently  is 
bright.  Therefore,  we  must  continue  our 
best  efforts  to  keep  it  in  high  gear. 
Among  the  necessary  steps  is  putting  the 
maximum  amount  of  money  possible  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  to  buy  and  in- 
vest. Excise  taxation  works  against  this 
principle. 

On  the  average,  the  price  of  every  new 
car  sold  in  this  country  is  increased  by 
$225,  the  amount  of  the  manufacturer's 
excise  tax.  Just  imagine  what  that  $225 
could  do  if  it  did  not  have  to  be  siphoned 
off  for  the  Federal  Treasmy. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  repeal  of 
this  excise  tax  could  benefit  auto  indus- 
try workers.  As  demand  for  new  cars 
increased — and  it  should  do  so  definitely 
because  the  automakers  are  pledged  to 
reducing  new  car  prices  by  the  full 
amount  of  any  excise  tax  reduction — so 
would  employment  increase.  More  peo- 
ple working  means  more  money  for  more 
families  and  an  improved  standard  of 
living.  Further,  wage  earners  are  tax- 
payers; therefore,  as  in  all  cases  of  excise 
tax  loss  to  the  Treasury,  there  is  a  poten- 
tial for  offset  from  higher  income  tax 
collections. 

The  community  at  large  is  going  to 
benefit  a  great  deal  from  removal  of  this 
auto  excise  tax.  too.     With  more  people 


making  more  money,  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  capital  to  be  spent  in  buying 
goods  and  services.  Those  buying  new 
cars  at  reduced  prices  also  will  have  more 
money  at  their  disposal  for  other  uses. 
Just  as  we  learned  from  the  income  tax 
cut  of  the  last  Congress,  when  taxes  are 
reduced  reasonably  there  is  a  multiplier 
effect  which  takes  place.  The  effect  of 
tax  reduction  is  felt  many  times  in  the 
economy,  not  just  at  the  place  it  is  re- 
moved, but  through  every  step  taken  by 
the  additional  capital  made  available  for 
economic  growth. 

The  automotive  industry  of  America 
is  so  vital  to  our  economy  that  any  stim- 
ulation it  receives  is  reflected  immedi- 
ately and  directly  in  the  overall  picture. 
Certainly,  then,  we  should  not  hesitate 
further  to  remove  this  one  tax  whose 
repeal  can  benefit  us  to  such  an  extent. 

The  auto  excise  tax  is  an  unfair  and 
highly  discriminatory  burden  on  the  new 
car  buyer.  It  applies  uniformly  to  those 
in  all  income  brackets,  and  in  that  regard 
is  completely  out  of  step  with  our 
fundamental  tax  philosophy.  This  tax 
has  had  its  day.  Now,  that  day  is  gone, 
the  war  emergency  is  over,  and  it  no 
longer  is  right  or  due  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  tax  its  citizens  in  this 
manner. 

I  urge  that  this  Congress  move  de- 
cisively and  directly  to  repeal  the  auto 
excise  tax. 


HORTON  RESOLUTION  FOR 
NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hor- 
ton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  first  meeting  of  the  House  since  the 
last  Friday  in  April.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  It  is  appropriate  for  me  to  an- 
nounce that  I  have  introduced  today  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April 
of  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day. 

In  many  States  and  localities,  the  last 
Friday  of  April  is  observed  traditionally 
as  Arbor  Day.  Yet,  there  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  this  important  occasion  in  our 
national  life. 

I  feel  there  should  be  and  that  feeling 
prompts  my  support  and  sponsorship  of 
this  resolution  for  an  appropriate  Presi- 
dential proclamation. 

A  National  Arbor  Day  would  provide 
the  opportunity  of  emphasizing  the  Im- 
portance of  tree  planting  in  America.  It 
would  afford  recognition  of  the  vital  part 
which  trees  and  woodlanc-.s  play  in  beau- 
tifying the  landscape,  protecting  water- 
sheds, and  providing  timber  and  Its 
products  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  people  in  this  Nation. 

While  tree-planting  festivals  are  prob- 
ably as  old  as  civilization — the  Aztecs, 
ancestors  of  the  Mexican  people,  planted 
a  tree  for  each  newborn  child — Arbor 
Day.  as  such,  is  essentially  an  American 


Institution.    It  first  was  observed  in  Ne- 
braska In  1872. 

The  Bible  tells  us,  "The  tree  of  the 
field  is  man's  life."  We  can  make  it  a 
more  important  part  of  our  national  life, 
I  believe,  by  passing  this  National  Arbor 
Day  resolution. 


COMMENDATION  OF  JEWISH  COM- 
MUNITY RELATIONS  COUNCIL  OP 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Schweiker]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  Hie  impressive  and 
vital  work  which  has  been  carried  on  in 
Washington  by  members  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of  Greater 
Philadelphia.  Throughout  the  months 
of  February  and  March  this  organization 
has  been  coordinating  and  sponsoring 
visits  to  Washington  by  concerned  citi- 
zens of  Greatfi'  Philadelphia  to  protest 
the  evil  of  anti-Semitism  as  it  has  been 
permitted  to  flourish  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today. 

These  citizens,  by  participating  in 
demonstrations  before  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy, have  voiced  their  quarrel  with  in- 
justice in  quiet  eloquence.  Their  vigil 
has  been  courteous,  decent,  and  digni- 
fied. I  hope  that  finally  the  American 
Government  through  President  Johnson 
and  our  State  Department  will  make 
these  grievances  known  to  those  who 
have  power  to  change  this  poUcy  within 
the  Soviet  Government. 

The  members  of  the  Commimity  Re- 
lations Council  are  reaching  toward  a 
great  and  worthy  objective;  that  objec- 
tive is  to  achieve  an  end  to  religious  op- 
pression as  it  exists  today  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  March  28, 1965,  the  Community  Re- 
lations Council  sponsored  a  mass  rally  in 
Independence  Square  of  Philadelphia  to 
focus  public  opinion  on  this  issue.  The 
rally  attracted  more  than  5,000  citizens. 
I  commend  the  council's  dedication  to 
this  great  cause  and  I  shall  continue  to 
support  their  efforts  in  the  Congress  un- 
til something  is  done. 

A  recent  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  shows  new  evidence  of  concerted 
efforts  to  oppress  the  Jewish  population 
of  Russia.  This  information  is  as  con- 
temporary as  today.  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  concerned  public. 
Judaism    Assailed    in    Soviet    Abticle — U.S. 

Jewish  Groups  Score  "Hysterical  Anti- 
Semitism" 

A  coordinating  body  of  24  national  Jewish 
groups  charged  yesterday  that  an  article  in 
a  prominent  Soviet  newspaper  reviles  Juda- 
ism as  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  people. 

Label  A.  Katz,  chairman  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry,  the  coordinating  body, 
said  In  a  statement  that  the  article  appeared 
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in  the  February  2  Issue  of  Zviazda,  a  news- 
paper ot  Minsk,  capital  of  the  Byelorussian 
Republic. 

The  1,350-word  article,  as  translated  by 
Mr.  Katz"  group  from  the  Byelorussian, 
charges  Judaism  with  being  "the  enemy  of 
human  culture,  the  hotbed  of  a  code  of 
morality  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union."  The 
author  is  listed  as  J.  Muravle",  a  senior  lec- 
turer at  the  V.  I.  Lenin  Byelorussian  State 
University. 

Titled  the  "Shadow  of  the  Synagogue:  For 
the  Verdict  of  Reason,"  the  article  says  In 
part  : 

"The  shadow  of  the  synagogue:  It  has 
shrunk  and  moved  back,  but  It  still  crosses 
our  path.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  evil,  heavy 
darkness  that  blinded  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people.  pKJisoned  their  souls  and 
stunted  their  bright  aspirations.  In  our 
day.  the  servitors  of  the  synagogue  strive 
to  prove  that  Judaism  Is  not  an  accumula- 
tion of  harmful  prejudices,  but  a  'form  of 
culture";  not  dead  superstition. 

"Like  all  other  religions,"  It  goes  on,  "Ju- 
daism is  the  enemy  of  human  culture,  Is  in 
contradiction  to  science  and  Is  the  hotbed 
of  a  code  of  morality  hostile  to  us." 

Mr.  Katz  described  the  article  as  "hysteri- 
cal anti-Semitism"  and  said  "its  abusive 
character  is  obviously  Intended  to  promote 
a  policy  of  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewish  life 
by  Intimidating  the  Jews  of  Minsk." 

Minsk's  population  of  500,000  Includes 
30.000  to  40.000  Jews.  There  are  about  three 
million  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  24  Jewish  organizations  that  assailed 
the  article  Include  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee 
and  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

The  attacks  cited  in  this  news  article 
have  no  justification.  Such  attacks  sug- 
gest that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
our  Government  to  start  working  to- 
ward a  new  and  concrete  foreign  policy 
goal — that  goal  must  be  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  oppression  of  religious  freedoms 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  story  of  oppression  is  an  ominous 
reminder  of  another  chapter  of  religious 
oppression  in  world  history;  a  chapter 
which  was  also  written  during  an  April 
month.  On  April  19,  1943,  the  eve  of 
the  Jewish  Passover,  the  bitterly  remem- 
bered Warsaw  Ghetto  upilsing  began. 
For  a  few  courageous  days  the  Jewish 
community  of  Warsaw  demonstrated  to 
the  world  a  fighting  courage  and  hero- 
ism that  has  seldom  been  seen.  More 
than  400,000  innocent  citizens  lost  their 
lives  in  this  human  holocaust.  Silence 
and  indifference,  the  sin  of  silence,  be- 
came the  shame  of  the  world.  We  must 
learn  from  that  moment  of  silence.  We 
must  learn  that  silence  in  the  face  of 
religious  oppression  will  lead  only  to 
futher  oppression. 

America  did  not  respond  to  anti- 
Semitism  in  Europe  in  1939  until  it  was 
too  late.  Our  Congress  did  not  speak 
out  against  this  injustice.  There  was  no 
united  voice  in  Congress.  We  who  are 
privileged  to  be  Members  of  Congress 
today  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  that 
moment  of  apathy.  Whatever  we  do 
learn  can  be  applied  actively  to  this 
problem.  From  little  seedlings  of  hate 
and  bigotry  mighty  oak  trees  grow — and 
anti-Semitism  as  it  exists  in  Russia  to- 
day, is  becoming  an  evil  and  sturdy  oak 
tree  indeed. 

In  asking  that  the  Jews  or  any  other 
faith  in  Russia  be  given  freedom  of  re- 
ligion we  are  asking  no  more  than  the 


enforcement  of  what  the  Russian  Con- 
stitution already  provides.  The  Russian 
government  should  be  reminded  of  this 
constitutional  obligation,  as  provided  In 
article  124  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialists  Republics.  I 
quote  from  article  124: 

In  order  to  Insure  to  citizens  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  church  In  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
separated  from  the  state,  and  the  school 
from  the  church.  Freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  freedom  of  antirellgious  propa- 
ganda Is  recognized  for  all  citizens. 

"Freedom  of  religious  worship  is  recog- 
nized for  all  citizens."  Certainly  this 
assures  for  all  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  the 
rights  now  in  question.  Restoration  of 
these  guaranteed  rights  is  a  justifiable 
objective  of  our  own  foreign  policy.  Our 
insistence  that  the  Russian  Government 
live  up  to  its  own  constitutional  obliga- 
tions must  be  heard. 

The  cancer  of  oppression  and  bigotry 
is  as  alive  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  cancer  must  be  eradi- 
cated at  its  source,  by  a  change  in  Soviet 
national  policy,  before  it  spreads  quietly 
to  more  serious  and  uncontrollable  pro- 
portions. 

The  United  States,  by  concurrent  res- 
olutions, can  make  it  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned citizens  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world  that  the  response 
of  our  national  leaders  will  not  be  silence 
and  apathy.  These  concurrent  resolu- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  sponsor,  have  wide 
support  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

The  position  of  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  united  and  vocal  on  this  Im- 
portant issue.  Our  attitude  should  be 
stated  in  concurrent  resolutions  and  ex- 
pressed on  the  fioor  of  the  Congress  until 
the  Soviet  Government  assures  us  that 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  article  124  are 
being  protected. 

This  expression  by  the  Congress  could 
become  a  living  memorial;  it  would  be 
proof  that  we  have  learned  to  take  pre- 
ventive action  against  the  evil  of  religious 
oppression  while  time  for  action  and 
time  for  a  change  in  a  national  policy 
still  remains. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScHNEEBELi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  expressed  their  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  to  establish  a 
special  committee  on  the  captive 
nations. 

Congress  needs  this  special  committee 
if  it  is  to  carry  its  full  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities invested  in  it  by  tiie  Amer- 
ican people.  The  resolution  under  con- 
sideration is  intended  to  give  Congress 
an  effective  weapon  in  opposing  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism.  By  conducting 
hearings  and  publishing  studies  on  the 


condition  of  the  captive  nations.  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  project  into  the 
mainstream  of  world  thinking  the  real- 
ity of  the  terrible  plight  of  those  peoples 
living  under  communism  who  are  denied 
their  freedom.  The  executive  branch  is 
necessarily  inhibited  from  carrying  on 
this  aspect  of  the  cold  war,  and  thus  the 
responsibility  must  rest  with  Congress. 
The  claims  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  in  the  Communist  camp  have 
been  virtually  uncontested  when  they 
issue  propaganda  statements  that  the 
United  States  and  the  West  are  the  lead- 
ers of  imperialism  and  colonialism,  and 
thus  represent  a  force  of  retrogression 
for  humanity.  We  all  realize  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  the  Communi.st 
countries  which  are  indeed  the  greatest 
imperialists  of  the  modern  age.  This  is 
the  message  that  must  be  conununicated 
to  the  peoples  in  the  former  colonial 
areas,  and  none  can  do  this  better  than 
a  congressional  select  committee  on  the 
captive  nations. 

ARMENIAN    MASSACRE 

Mr.  Speaker,  Although  we  have  be- 
come somewhat  inured  to  the  gi-ossest  of 
crimes  as  a  result  of  our  knowledge  of 
World  War  II,  we  should  not  forget  other 
genocidal  campaigns  of  the  past.  Today, 
I  should  particularly  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  incredible  hardships  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

The  Armenians  have  for  thousands  of 
years  occupied  a  small  area  east  of  the 
Caucasian  mountains.  Due  to  the  tra- 
dition of  great  multinational  empires 
in  the  Middle  East,  whose  governing 
hand  was  usually  light,  the  Armenians 
were  able  to  live  in  relative  tranquillity 
for  many  years.  When  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  however,  became  Increasingly 
tyrannical,  the  Armenians,  as  Christians 
under  Moslem  rule,  suffered  increasing 
hardships.  Eager  to  regain  their  cher- 
ished freedom,  and  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  and  way  of  life,  they  clam- 
ored for  independence. 

It  was  their  great  and  unhappy  mis- 
fortune to  feel  the  full  wrath  of  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  armies,  for  expres- 
sion of  their  desire  for  liberty  coincided 
with  World  War  I,  when  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  engaged  in  a*fstruggle  for 
their  own  existence.  Without  the  knowl- 
edge of  most  of  the  world,  the  Turks 
were  able  to  carry  out  a  savage  cam- 
paign of  repression  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Innocents. 

Although  the  number  of  dead  and 
wounded,  and  those  driven  into  unhappy 
exile  in  strange  lands  exceeds  the  one 
million  mark,  the  Turks  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  stilling  either  the  courage  or 
culture  of  the  Armenian  people.  Both 
continue  to  the  present  day,  a  symbol  of 
the  desire  of  all  people  to  live  in  peace 
and  freedom. 


CURB  THE  FEDERAL  POWER 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
Robison]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml'.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  in  respect 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  State  canals,  river- 
regulating  reservoirs,  and  facilities  or 
power  projects  incidental  thereto. 

This  measure,  which  has  the  biparti- 
san support  of  the  steering  committee  of 
the  New  York  delegation,  is  designed  to 
define  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, and  to  curb  the  efforts  of  this  Com- 
mission to  extend  its  regulatory  powers  to 
those  waters  of  New  York  State  which, 
traditionally  and  historically,  have  been 
the  exclusive  concern  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

I  share  the  widespread  serious  concern 
that  the  rights  and  interests  of  New 
York  in  its  own  waters  are  in  jeopardy, 
and  that  the  State  will  lose  its  sover- 
eignty over  waters  which  have  been  and 
should  remain  under  its  exclusive  con- 
trol, if  the  Commission  is  allowed  to  real- 
ize its  demands  for  licensing  authority 
over  these  waters. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  would 
in  no  way  alter  congressional  intent  as 
contained  in  the  language  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  but  rather  would  clarify  the 
scope  of  the  act  by  proscribing  the  Com- 
mission's licensing  jurisdiction  over 
waters  peculiarly  of  State  concern. 


THE   HUDSON:    A   RIVER   IN   PERIL 

Mr.  HOWARD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  there  has  been  an  encour- 
aging growth  of  public  concern  over  the 
fate  of  our  Nations  rivers.    It  has  not 
come  a  moment  too  soon,  for,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  warned  in  his  message  on 
natural   beauty,   "this   seemingly   inde- 
structible natural  resource  is  in  danger." 
Years  of  neglect  and  indifference  to  reck- 
less exploitation  have  left  us  with  pre- 
cious little  to  save  and  much  to  restore. 
Now,  there  is  a  heartening  reaction 
against  this  apathy.    Public  indignation 
and  oflBcial  concern  are  spurring  efforts 
to  save  those  few  rivers  that  are  as  yet 
unspoiled  and  to  reclaim  those  which 
have   been   damaged,   but  not  yet   de- 
stroyed.    The  national  wild  rivers  bill 
and  the  forthcoming  proposals  for  the 
Potomac  are  among  the  more  encourag- 
ing   signs    of    the    awakening   national 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  say  that  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  rivers  has  not 
yet  benefited  from  this  recent  awakening 
of  official  concern.  In  spite  of  unparal- 
leled public  demand,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  State  and  Federal  legislators 
and  a  wealth  of  proposals  for  its  develop- 
ment and  restoration,  one  river  has  been 


exempt  from  constructive  official  action. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  great  and  historic 
Hudson  River — without  question  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  beautiful  and  valu- 
able river  resources. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  no  river 
in  America  is  in  greater  need  of  help 
than  our  beloved  Hudson;  it  stands  on 
the  brink  of  destruction.  Yet,  it  also 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  new 
future.  Decisions  made  in  the  next  few 
months  could  well  determine  whether  it 
will  become  a  model  of  modern  river 
development  or  an  industrial  canal. 

The  Hudson  River  presents  us  with  a 
new  problem  in  conservation  and  one 
that  we  must  solve  soon  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  bold  goals  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. This  beautiful  river  runs  through 
settled  areas,  through  growing  cities. 
It  is  an  important  avenu^f  commerce 
and  it  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  growth  of  its  people. 
We  cannot  halt  growth  and  change 
along  the  Hudson's  banks.  We  cannot 
just  establish  a  national  park.  We  must 
have  true  cooperative  action  by  local, 
State  and  Federal  Governments  to  de- 
velop the  whole  range  of  the  river's  eco- 
nomic and  esthetic  resources  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  thr  unique  scenic 
character  of  the  riverway  and  appropri- 
ate to  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Although  much  has  already  been  lost 
due  to  indifference  and  neglect,  there  is 
much  that  can  be  saved  and  developed 
in  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

Last  January,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
3012,  to  overcome  the  unfortunate  rec- 
ord of  official  neglect  and  to  restore  and 
rehabilitate  this  great  river.  This 
measure  to  establish  a  Hudson  High- 
lands National  Scenic  Riverway,  re- 
ceived nonpartisan  support  throughout 
the  State  of  New  York  and  in  the  Nation. 
Ten  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House,  including  members  from  both 
parties,  introduced  similar  legislation. 
The  two  Senators  from  New  York,  co- 
sponsored  a  similar  measure  in  the  other 
body.  Seldom  in  recent  times,  I  am 
told,  has  a  conservation  measure  gen- 
erated such  public  enthusiasm  and 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  which  I 
proposed  protects  the  rights  of  the  people 
who  live,  work  and  own  property  along 
the  riverway.  HH.  3012  supports  local 
authority  and  the  rights  of  local  govern- 
ments to  plan  for  their  own  future.  Most 
important,  it  removes  one  serious  existing 
impediment  to  these  rights:  the  complex 
Federal  authority  which  has  been  inter- 
jected into  the  river's  business  over  past 
years.  As  of  now,  at  least  five  Federal 
agencies  have  the  authority  to  make  ma- 
jor long-range  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  riverway.  They  may  do  so  with- 
out reference  to  the  plans  or  feelings  of 
local  interests  and  without  control  by 
any  other  State  or  Federal  authority. 
This  situation  has  already  damaged  the 
interests  of  the  river  seriously  and  it 
hangs  like  a  sword  of  Damocles  over  any 
plans  that  the  State  or  local  governments 
may  advance. 

H.R.  3012  will  correct  this  situation. 
It  will  bring  the  fragmented  interests  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  one  au- 
thority directed  to  protect  the  interests 


of  the  people.  It  places  the  burden  of 
proof  regarding  any  proposal  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  agency  making 
the  proposal,  not  upon  the  ill-formed,  ill- 
financed  private  citizens,  as  it  is  now. 

H.R.  3012  would  encourage  appropriate 
industrial  development  along  the  Hud- 
son, it  would  start  coordinated  action  to 
clean  up  and  restore  blighted  areas.  It 
would  begin  the  big  job  of  abating  pollu- 
tion and  stimulate  local  and  State  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  the  i-iver. 

It  saddens  me  to  report  that  other 
Interests  in  the  river  are  apparently  try- 
ing to  block  the  expressed  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  interests  see  the  problems  of 
the  Hudson  as  a  political  issue,  although 
I  and  my  colleagues  have  tried  in  every 
way  to  avoid  this. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  over- 
come the  petty  opportunism  that  would 
frustrate  public  interest  in  saving  and 
developing  the  Hudson.  I  hope  that  we 
can  do  so  without  recourse  to  direct  polit- 
ical action  which  could  only  weaken  ef- 
foi-ts  for  a  constructive  solution  to  the 
river's  problems.  But  one  way  or  the 
other,  we  will  have  to  act  and  soon.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulties  that  face 
the  Hudson  ar.e  great  and  complex. 
Years  of  official  indifference  have  created 
what  must  be  one  of  the  most  complex 
conservation  problems  in  the  Nation  to- 
day. I  do  not  propose  to  explain  all  the 
complexities  here  now,  but  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
and  the  American  people  a  remarkable 
analysis  of  one  asp>ect  of  the  Hudson's 
problems.  This  analysis,  published  in  the 
April  26,  1965,  issue  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  national  magazines,  Sports 
Illustrated,  is  a  frank  and  penetrating 
report  on  the  effect  of  official  indifference 
on  an  important  natural  resource.  It 
documents  the  destruction  of  the  Hud- 
son's unique  anadromous  fish  by  com-^ 
mercial  interests  exploiting  the  nver's 
resources.  It  pinpoints  the  ways  that 
p>olitical  expediency  and  official  apathy 
made  this  destruction  possible. 

This    remarkable    article    by    Robert 
Boyle,  a  distinguished  editor  of  Sports 
Illustrated  should  be  read  by  everyone 
who  is  concerned  with  developing  our 
natural   resources.     But  most  of  all  it 
should  be  read  by  all  those  who  question 
the  need  for  Federal  action  to  save  what 
the  State  has  failed  to  protect : 
A  Stink  of  Dead  Stripers  :  The  Storm  King 
Fight  Rages  Over  the  HtnjsoN  and  a  Con- 
servationist Raises  Qitestions  About  Miss- 
ing PlCTUKES  AND  SPAWNING  GROUNDS 

(By  Robert  H.  Boyle) 
Take  a  good  look  at  the  picture  below.  It 
shows  a  mass  of  dead  striped  bass  left  to 
rot  by  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  on  a 
dump  near  Its  Indian  Point  powerplant  on 
the  Hudson  River.  Officials  of  the  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department  not  only 
have  denied  that  such  pictures  existed,  they 
have  hushed  the  fact  that  plct vires  were  held 
by  the  department  Itself.  Starting  on  May 
10,  this  hush-up  and  other  revelations  about 
Hudson  River  fish  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
Investigation  by  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Subcommittee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  testimony  to 
be  given  Is  almost  sure  to  embarrass  Con  Ed, 
the  Conservation  Department  and  Its  boss, 
Conamissloner  Harold  Wllm,  and  even  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 
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To  the  anger  and  dismay  of  commercial 
fishermen,  sportsmen,  and  conservationists. 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  been  backing  the 
construction  of  another  Con  Ed  powerplant 
15  miles  north  of  Indian  Point  at  Storni 
King  Mountain  on  the  Hudson.  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  Con  Ed  won  a  round  last 
month  when  the  Feden\l  Power  Commission 
licensed  the  Storm  King  plant  — and  possibly 
licensed  the  decimation  of  the  rest  of  the 
Hudson's  striped-bass  population. 

Led  by  the  Sceiilc  Hudson  Preservation 
Conference,  the  conservation  groups  have 
bitterly  fought  the  Storm  King  project  on  a 
number  of  grounds.  For  one.  the  project 
would  violate  State  park  lands;  for  another, 
it  wo\ild  scar  more  than  20  miles  of  P\Unam 
and  Westchester  Counties  with  high-tension 
towers.  At  full  capacity  the  plant  will  be 
able  to  suck  off  12  billion  gallons  of  river 
water  a  day.  and  since,  according  to  the 
latest  study.  Storm  King  sits  squarely  In 
the  middle  of  the  Hudson's  bi^ss  spawning 
grounds  there  Is  excellent  reason  to  fear  for 
the  fishery.  These  grounds  furnish  bass  to 
Long  Island  Sound  and  northern  New  Jersey 
waters.  On  the  northeast  coast,  sportsmen 
alone  spend  $45  million  a  year  In  quest  of 
stripers. 

The  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
Subcommittee  is  holding  the  Investigation 
at  the  request  of  Rich.\rd  Ottincer,  a  Demo- 
crat reprecienting  Putnam  and  western  West- 
chester Counties.  Last  J.\nuary,  Ottincer 
Introduced  a  bill  Into  the  House  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Hudson  Highlands 
national  scenic  rlverway.  The  bill,  which 
has  backing  from  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, would,  among  other  things,  prohibit 
the  construction  of  power  Installations  along 
a  40-mile  stretch  of  the  river  from  Just  north 
of  New  York  City  to  beyond  Storm  King. 
When  Ottincer  submitted  his  bill,  he  also 
asked  the  FPC  to  delay  any  decision  on 
licensing  Storm  King  imtU  Congress  had  a 
chance  to  decide  on  the  rlverway.  The 
FPC — an  autonomous  body  of  five  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  rejected  the  re- 
quest and  last  month  licensed  the  plant  after 
hearing  only  one  fishery  witness,  a  biologist 
retained  by  Con  Ed. 

Specifically,  the  Fisheries  Subcommittee 
will  determine  whether  or  not  Federal  and 
State  officials  charged  with  the  protection 
of  fish  have  fulfilled  their  duties  at  Storm 
King  and  Indian  Point.  There  are  Indica- 
tions that  they  have  not.  In  the  first  half 
of  1963 — the  year  the  nuclear  Indian  Point 
station  began  full  operation — there  was  an 
extensive  kill  of  fish.  The  exact  cause  of 
the  kill  has  n^ver  been  made  precisely  clear, 
but  the  fish  apparently  were  attracted  by 
warm  water  discharged  from  the  plant  and 
then  were  trapped  beneath  a  dock.  Some 
sportsmen  learned  of  the  kill  when  great 
numbers  of  crows  began  concentrating  at 
the  dump.  On  June  12,  1963,  Domlnlck  Pl- 
rone.  a  graduate  student  at  Pordham  and 
consulting  biologist  to  the  League  of  Salt- 
water Sportsmen:  Harvey  Hauptner.  then 
the  league's  conservation  chairman:  Pred 
Luks.  an  outdoor  columnist:  and  Arthur 
Olowka.  a  freelance  writer,  visited  the  In- 
dian Point  plant,  and  on  that  day.  Plrone 
says.  "We  saw  10.000  dead  and  dying  fish 
under  the  dock.  We  learned  that  Con  Ed 
had  two  trucks  hauling  dead  fish  to  the 
dump  when  the  plant  was  in  operation." 
Pictures  of  piles  of  dead  fish  were  tak- 
en by  sportsmen  and  at  least  one  member 
of  the  conservation  department,  and  other 
sportsmen  who  happened  to  see  them  were 
horrified.  Pictures  were  called  In  by  the 
conservation  department's  Poughkeepsle 
oSce.  and  then  sent  on  to  Its  Albany  office. 
Before  the  controversial  pictures  started  dis- 
appearing, Dom  Plrone  saw  some.  One  that 
sticks  In  his  mind  shows  a  pile  of  dead 
striped  bass  a  dozen  feet  high.  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1963  Issue  of  the  Southern  New  York 
Sportsman,    Editor   Ted    Keatley   wrote.    "I 


have  a  print  of  a  picture  taken  at  the  dump. 
This  was  forwarded  to  me  with  the  follow- 
ing commentary:  'Enclosed  Is  a  photo  taken 
one  evening  In  early  March  and  showing 
Just  one  section  of  the  dump.  The  fish  seen 
here  were  supposed  to  be  about  1  or  2  days' 
accumulation.  They  were  piled  to  a  depth 
of  several  feet.  They  covered  an  area  en- 
compassing more  than  a  city  lot.'  "  Earlier 
Keatley  had  estimated  the  kill  at  1  million 
striped  bivss,  but  then  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner W.  Mason  Lawrence  of  the  conserva- 
tion department  tut-tut  ted  that  figure  as 
unrealistic  In  a  letter  to  Keatley,  and  in- 
stead pegged  the  peak  kill  at  only  800  strip- 
ers a  day,  "mostly  of  rather  small  fish." 
He  made  no  mention  of  pictures. 

Last  December,  In  an  attempt  to  get  some 
straight  answers  about  Indian  Point,  Plrone 
and  Olowka  went  to  the  Poughkeepsle  office, 
where  they  spoke  to  Warren  McKeon,  the 
regional  supervisor,  and  Ken  Wlch.  the  re- 
gional fish  manager.  Both  men  denied  that 
they  had  ever  seen  any  pictures  of  the  kill. 
They  offered  to  open  up  the  office  files  on  In- 
dian Point,  but  when  Plrone  later  wrote  a 
letter  asking  to  examine  the  records,  Wlch 
wrote  back  that  "Mr.  McKeon  has  been  ad- 
vised by  Albany  that,  at  this  time,  we  cannot 
release  departmental  reports  to  the  public 
conccrnlni:;  matters  still  under  Investigation.'* 
In  response  to  this.  Pirone  wrote  Wlch:  "Per- 
sonally. I  have  heard  direct  contradictions 
from  several  sources  as  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  you  and  Mr.  McKeon  made  to  us 
on  December  23.  The  question  of  pictures 
of  the  horrible  kills  at  Indian  Point  passing 
through  the  Poughkeepsle  office  Is  in  partic- 
ular dispute  "    Wlch  never  answered. 

A  few  weeks  ago  State  Senator  R.  Watson 
Pomcroy.  a  Dutchess  County  Republican,  de- 
cided he  wanted  to  see  the  hushed-up  pic- 
tures. Senator  Pomeroy.  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Joint  legislative  committee  on  natural 
resources.  Is  a  man  of  some  consequence  in 
the  State. 

■'Commissioner  Wllm  gave  me  permission 
to  see  them,"  Senator  Pomeroy  says,  "I  wrote 
to  him  asking  permission  to  see  them,  and 
he  wrote  me  In  return  giving  me  permission." 
Senator  Pomeroy  was  shown  two  black-and- 
whltes  taken  In  February  1963,  at  the  start 
of  the  Indian  Point  kill.  "They  did  show  fish 
which  had  been  killed."  the  Senator  says. 
"Tliey  were  fairly  sizable  fish  kills — a  couple 
of  thousand  fish.  They  were  brought  from 
the  Poughkeepsle  office  and  shown  to  me  at 
my  house." 

The  hushup  of  the  Indian  Point  pictures 
has  angered  those  fighting  Con  Ed  at  Storm 
King.  For  Its  part.  Con  Ed  has  played  down 
Indian  Point  as  it  seeks  to  dig  Into  Storm 
King.  The  company  says  only  thousands — 
150.000 — of  fish  were  killed,  and  It  declares 
that  the  big  kill  stopped  In  late  June  1963, 
when  screening  was  put  beneath  the  dock. 

The  conservation  department  also  says  fish 
are  no  longer  being  killed  In  any  great  num- 
ber. Con  Ed  has  the  matter  inider  study, 
but  meanwhile  kills  still  occur,  mostly  of 
smaller  fish  that  get  through. 

In  addition  to  Indian  Point,  the  Fisheries 
Subcommittee  will  Investigate  the  testimony 
given  before  the  FPC  on  Storm  King  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Perlmutter,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Conservation  Department  who  Is  now  an 
associate  professor  at  New  York  University 
and  a  Con  Ed  consultant.  Briefly.  Dr.  Perl- 
mutter  testified  that  he  could  almost  guar- 
antee that  the  proposed  Storm  King  plant 
would  have  little  effect  on  fish  eggs.  The 
best  spawning  grounds  for  striped  bass,  he 
said,  were  much  farther  up  river.  Later  he 
added,  "The  last  study  on  the  Hudson  River 
was  made  In  1938,  and  it  hasn't  been  done 
since." 

No  other  fish  experts  were  present  when 
Dr.  Perlmutter  testified  before  the  FPC — 
which  had  published  notice  of  the  project 
without  naming  Storm  King  as  the  site  In  a 
newspaper  In  out-of-the-way  Goshen,  N.Y. — 


but  when  a  nuniber  of  organizations  inter- 
ested In  flsh  resources  heard  about  his  state- 
ments, they  sought  to  Join  Scenic  Hudson 
in  the  fight  by  asking  the  FPC  to  reopen  the 
hearings.  The  gist  of  their  protests  was  that 
the  New  York  State  conservation  department 
had  published  a  study  of  the  Hud.son  stripers 
not  in  1938  but  In  1957.  Further,  this  study 
indicated  that  the  fish  spawned  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Storm  King.  Moreover,  the  two  biolo- 
gists who  had  conducted  the  study,  Lewis 
Miller  and  Warren  Rathjcn.  had  been  hired 
for  that  Job  by  none  other  than  Dr.  Perlmut- 
ter. Among  the  groups  which  sought  to  re- 
open the  hearings  to  allow  other  experts  to 
testify  were  the  Cortlandt  Conservation 
As.sociallon  up  on  the  Hudson:  the  village  of 
Freep<;)rt  on  Long  Island:  the  ttnvn  of  Hemp- 
stead, which  has  a  population  of  nearly  a 
million:  the  Hempstead  Town  L:^nds  Re- 
sources Coiuicll,  with  30,000  members  and 
affiliates:  the  Na.^s^iu  County  Fl.sh  and  Game 
Association:  the  Long  Island  | commercial] 
Fishermen's  Association:  and  the  National 
Party  Boat  Owners  Alliance,  composed  of 
captains  who  have  direct  financial  stake  la 
the  irreplaceable  Hudson  fisheries. 

Before  granting  Us  license  to  Con  Ed  the 
FPC  could  have  reopened  hearings  to  admit 
ex'^raorUinary  testimony.  But  for  all  the 
angry  letters  and  petitions  that  went  to 
the  FPC  demanding  a  rehearing.  Con  Ed 
sent  a  reply  to  the  Commission  claiming 
rebuttiil  on  Storm  King  was  too  late  and 
that  allC'vitiuns  about  Indian  Point  were 
Irrelevant.  On  March  9  the  FPC,  In  a  3-to-l 
vote,  agreed  to  grant  Con  Ed  a  llcen.se.  Tlie 
Indian  Point  kill  was  dismissed  by  the  FPC 
In  a  footnote  .ns  "outside  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  Commission."  As  for  Dr.  Perlmutter, 
the  FPC  has  endorsed  him  as  "an  outstanding 
Ichthyologist."  Charles  Ross,  the  dissenting 
Commissioner,  wrote:  "Tlie  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  [Hudson  fish)  resource  Is  one  of 
the  primary  issues  In  this  case,  and  I.  for 
one,  am  not  willing  to  base  an  ultimate  con- 
clusion upon  testimony  about  which  serious 
doubts  have  arisen." 

A  hearing  was  set  for  May  4  to  determine 
the  route  of  the  high-tension  towers  and 
the  type  of  screen  to  be  placed  over  the 
Storm  King  Intake  tubes.  On  April  1  the 
conservation  department  announced  Con  Ed 
would  finance  a  $150,000  3-year  study  of 
Hudson  River  flsh.  In  view  of  the  fact  there 
Is  no  fish  screen  that  can  exclude  the  tiny 
striper  eggs,  the  May  4  session  promises  to 
be  meaningless. 

Fortimately,  the  Fisheries  Subcommittee 
will  bare  all  the  f.acts.  Perhaps.  Ironically, 
the  Hudson  River,  the  living  river,  may  yet 
be  saved  by  dead  flsh  long  thought  buried  in 
an  obscure  dump  and  by  pictures  burled  In 
conservation  department  flies. 
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VOLUNTEER  FLOOD  WORKERS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schmidhauser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  devastating  Mississippi  flood  wa- 
ters begin  to  recede  in  southeast  Iowa,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  made  by  thou- 
sands of  volunteer  flood  workers.  These 
selfless  and  brave  volunteers  have 
manned  the  levees  for  days  as  southeast 
Iowa  communities  battled  the  mighty 
Mississippi.    They  worked  hand  in  hand 


with  the  Amiy  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
buildin;!  temporai-y  now  levees,  they 
helped  strcnpthrn  and  build  up  the  exist- 
infr  li'vees,  they  filled  sand  bays  and 
transported  thorn  to  the  areas  of  sroat- 
pst  need  and  they  patrolcd  the  levees 
day  and  niyht.  carefully  watchinp:  for 
leaks  and  weak  .spots.  Their  ofTort  is  do- 
.sorvini;  of  the  hiiihost  prni.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wo  often  hoar  many  re- 
ix)rts  about  our  youn:-,  pooplo  that  cast 
doubt  on  their  dedication  and  ambition. 
But.  I  want  you  and  the  Members  of 
this  distin!;ui.shod  body  to  know  that 
hundreds  of  toonar.e  boys  :ind  f,irl;<  and 
countlo.ss  college  studont.s  from  all  over 
.southeast  Iowa  responded  promptly  to 
the  dire  need  for  a.s.si.s(aiK'o  Ui  li'dit  this 
disastrous  flood.  They  workod  Ions 
hours  throu(;hout  llio  cri.sos. 

I  was  very  proud  to  see  tho  youim  peo- 
ple of  my  district  fill  thus  {^ivat  need.  As 
I  loured  tho  area,  it  was  exliomely  {; rati- 
fying to  view  their  efTorts.  I  look  to  the 
future  with  optimi.sm  because  the  quality 
and  ability  of  our  future  leaders  is  hinh. 
This  is  revealed  on  countless  ocea.sions. 
but  nowhere  have  I  seen  it  more  vividly 
illustrated  than  in  this  spring's  disaster. 
I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  saluting  those  fine  young  men  and 
women. 

Now  that  the  floodwaters  are  begin- 
ning to  recede,  the  human  sufTering  of 
the  victims  and  the  loss  of  their  property 
remain. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LVI 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.-^ont  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  MuLiEnl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tho 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  -pontleman 
from  Now  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  articles  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  13,  1965,  con- 
cerning attempts  by  New  York  City  to  at- 
tract industry  and  Department  of  Labor 
efforts  to  train  the  unemployed  youth  in 
the  city. 

The  articles  are  part  of  the  continuing 
scries  on  New  York  City  in  Crisis: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Business  "R.muer" 

PN    SOUTIirRN    Touu 
(Ey    Barrett   McGurn) 

New  York  City's  Industrial  development 
commlEsioner  flew  South  yectcrd.-.y  morning 
"as  a  salesman"  to  attempt  to  Induce  a  600- 
man  furniture  factory  to  move  to  New  York. 
He  thinks  he  has  a  strong  chance  of  succeed- 
ing. 

Neither  the  commissioner  nor  his  dcp.art- 
ment  would  reveal  which  State  he  w.as  "raid- 
ing." but  his  first  destination  wa.s  Miami. 

The  trip  is  the  latest  In  a  growing  city  ef- 
fort to  stem  a  tide  which  has  swept  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  blue-collar  Jobs  out  of  New 
"Vork's  five  boroughs  during  the  last  6  years. 

The  Journey  also  will  serve  at  least  as  a 
partial  city  hall  answer  to  70  presidents  and 
board  chairmen  of  New  York's,  and  Ameri- 
ca's, largest  firms  who  have  become  so 
alarmed  by  the  loss  of  blue-collar  Jobs  that 
they  have  promised  to  form  a  private  indus- 
trial development  corporation  by  March  21. 


The  $l-a-ycar  commissioner  Is  Louis 
Broldo,  former  e.\ecutlve  vice  president  of 
Cilmbels,  and  Joint  head  of  the  city's  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment and  of  the  clty-owncd  Indtistrlal  Re- 
dcvolopmcjit  Corp.  Mr.  Broldo  hopes  that 
the  bvisiiifssnicn'.s  movoment  will  not  form  a 
rival  develoiimi'iiL  corporation  but  will  Join 
lorccs  with  the  city's  ellort. 

Mr.RCFR     SIIRMS     tINIlKEI.Y 

Tlie  buslnosrnicn  made  no  forniiil  reply 
yesterday  to  the  IJroido  olTrr,  but  one  of  their 
ie:<ders  indicated  that  a  "nirrgcr"  ;;comed 
unlikely.  Two  evenis  ycfti-rd;iy  iindorlined 
the  reasons  lor  the  <louht.s  of  M;'.rk  Richard- 
son, exocutivo  vice  j)re.'id(MU  of  the  l!)7-ycar- 
oki  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
I  lianiber  h;i.s  been  one  of  tho  powerhouses  in 
organi/.iniT  the  businessmen's  drive. 

Mr.  Rlcharil.son  noted  that  Comml.'^Kloner 
l^roiilo  would  like  tho  bu.^lnessmon  to  glvo 
up  the  Idea  of  an  Indu.sirlal  development 
corporation  of  their  own.  and  to  Join  him  on 
a  "50  50"  ba.sls  Inside  the  city's  corporation 
with  Commissioner  Broldo  as  president. 

Control  by  city  officials  Is  Just  what  many 
of  the  busine.'^smen  do  not  trust,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson rcspoiulcd  frankly.  Remarkinc;  on 
Mr.  Broldo's  claim  that  he  has  saved  New 
York  2.000  llpht  manufacturing  Jobs  during 
the  last  12  months,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce vice  president  observed  that  that  was 
a  small  beglnnlni;  in  the  face  of  the  cal- 
i  ulatcd  100.000  loss. 

A  14-man  businessmen's  organizing  com- 
mittee. Including  presidents  and  board  chair- 
men of  R.  H.  Macy.  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co..  and  the  Consoli- 
dated E.llson  Co..  will  decide  on  Mr.  Broldo's 
offer  within  9  days,  but  Mr.  Richardson  saw 
little  chance  of  full   accept.-.ince. 

Mr.  Broldo  would  like  the  businessmen  to 
serve  as  a  trrapcvlne  to  report  on  companies 
l):;;nning  to  quit  New  York  so  that  they  can 
lo  reasoned  out  of  It,  and  helped  where 
I)o.=;slble.  He  would  also  like  the  businessmen 
to  provide  $3  million  in  debentures  at  3  or  4 
jiercent  Interest. 

Palliatives  are  not  what  the  businessmen 
seek:  they  want  a  radical  cure  of  the  troubles 
which  are  driving  so  much  manufacturing 
away.  Mr.  Richardson  said. 

Tlie  two  events  which  served  as  background 
lo  Mr.  Richardson's  remarks  were  these: 

Another  light  manufacturing  operation 
disclosed  that  It  has  practically  decided  to 
move  away.  It  is  the  bulk  of  the  Benrus 
W.itch  Co.  operation  at  GO  VS'est  44th  Street, 
due  to  start  moving  out  of  New  York  be- 
tween late  1906  and  the  year  19G9.  The  op- 
eration will  transfer  to  a  47-acre  site  in 
Uldgefleld.  Conn.  About  180  watchmaking 
Jobs  win  stay  at  the  44th  Street  plant  be- 
cause those  special  skills  are  unavailable 
outside  New  York,  but  220  other  paychecks 
will  move  out.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Jobs 
in  Rockaway  also  will  remain  here  because 
the  company  found  space  there  for  needed 
expansion. 

Another  city  w^liich  has  had  a  business- 
men's reform  movement  announced  a  v.ide 
range  of  successes  and  cited  New  York  by 
contrast  as  an  area  of  at  least  relative  de- 
cline. The  other  city  was  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
indignant  businessmen  seized  control  of  a 
declining  situation  3  years  ago,  elected  Ivan 
Allen.  Jr..  president  of  the  Atlnnta  Cham- 
ber of  Conimerce  as  mayor,  forced  reforms  in 
e:<pressway  construction  to  relieve  traffic 
Jams,  and  have  helped  add  20,000  jobs  a  year 
for  each  of  the  last  3  years.  Atlanta's  New 
York  publicity  agents,  the  Bell  &  Stanton 
Co.,  pointed  out  that  the  Southern  city's  re- 
tail sales  have  risen  23.2  percent  in  2  years 
compared  with  New  York's  rise  of  9.1  percent. 
As  Commissioner  Broldo  packed  his  bags 
In  hopes  of  stealing  the  Southern  furniture 
operation.  Julian  Lazrus,  president  of  the 
Benrus  Watch   Co..   told   yesterdny   why   he 


has  virtually  decided   to  take  another   220 
blue-collar  Jobs  from  New  York. 

"You  may  not  like  this,"  he  said,  "but  we 
also  hope  to  take  the  people,  too.  We  will 
make  It  as  attractive  as  po.sslble  for  them  Ui 
come  with  us,  and  some  of  them  have  told 
us  that  because  of  the  present  state  of  their 
neighborhoods  they  want  to." 

TRANSPORTATION    SQUEEZE 

The  key  trouble  at  the  Benrus  plant  Is 
what  Conunlssloner  Broldo's  department  has 
found  to  be  the  reason  in  70  percent  of  the 
cases  of  factories  fleeing  New  York,  The 
phsnt  need.s  to  expand. 

"And  how,"  Mr.  La/.rus  asked,  "are  you  go- 
ing to  do  that  in  a  loft  building  where  we  al- 
rcaiiy  occupy  the  whole  of  the  floor  we  are 
on?" 

For  elliclent  operations  the  plant  also  must 
con.solidate  four  factories  In  Waterbury  and 
the  one  un  ManhatLan's  West  Side. 

"Connecticut  has  to  come  here,  or  New 
York  has  to  go  there,"  Mr.  I«azrus  s.ald.  "And 
wliere  am  I  going  to  find  10  acres  In  New 
York'?  And  at  what  price?  I  could  never 
afford  It.  As  It  is,  some  of  my  directors  may 
bo  worrying  about  47  licres  In  Ridgefield,  but 
C  of  that  is  a  pond  -all  the  water  I  need. 
And  there  will  be  5  acres  of  parking  space. 
Everybody  will  be  coming  to  work  by  car." 

Another  squeeze  Is  New  York  transporta- 
tion. Watches  are  small  but  thousands  of 
watches  packed  In  gill  boxes  become  bulky. 
Tlien  there's  the  problem  of  getting  them 
through  the  New  York  traffic  t.Tngle. 

Co\tnt^rbalanclng  the  disturbing  news  In 
part  was  one  New  York  City  government  step 
In  tho  direction  of  helping  affiicted  manu- 
facturers. Mrs.  Constance  Baker  Motley,  the 
new  borough  president  of  Manhattan,  as  a 
board  of  estimate  member  proposed  the  clos- 
ing of  the  easternmost  half  block  of  117th 
and  118th  Streets,  next  to  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Drive,  so  that  the  Washburn  Wire  Co. 
can  use  the  space  for  parking  and  unloading. 

Local  residents  had  objected.  Mrs.  Motley 
said  neighbors  could  use  a  120th  Street  over- 
pass to  reach  the  East  River  promenade. 
Otherwise,  she  said,  the  plant  tlireatens  to 
take  .another  900  Jobs  out  of  New  York. 


United  States  'Will  Set  Up  Foim  Centers  in 

City  To  Train  and  Place  Youths  in  Jobs 

(By  Sue  Relnert) 

The  Department  of  Labor  Intends  to  estab- 
lish four  new  centers  for  jobless  youths  In 
New  York  that  will  have  the  same  function 
as  the  six  Job  Orientation  in  Neighborhood 
(JOIN)  centers  operated  by  the  city. 

Both  JOIN  and  Youth  Opportimity  Centers 
will  train,  counsel,  and  place  youths  In  jobs. 
But  YOC  will  be  run  by  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  Inste.id  of  the  city,  and  the 
YOC  facilities  will  also  be  able  to  place 
youths  directly  in  certain  Federal  training 
programs. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
s.ald  in  Washington  yesterday  that  tlie  New- 
York  YOC  would  be  part  of  a  nationwide 
network  of  205  centers,  but  as  yet.  the  pro- 
gram  has  no  specific  sum  allocated   to  it. 

Mrs.  Anne  Roberts,  executive  director  of 
the  city's  Poverty  Operations  Board,  said 
the  YOC  would  not  be  "quite"  like  JOIN. 
She  said  YOC  stafi^  had  the  statutory,  author- 
ity "to  place  youths  in  MDTA  programs," 
but  JOIN  staff  did  not  have  the  authority. 
MDTA  is  short  for  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

In  addition,  YOC  staff  will  be  placed  in 
the  .<=ix  JOIN  centers,  plus  two  HARYOU- 
ACT  employment  centers  and  Mobilization 
for  Youth.  Mrs.  Roberts  said  the  YOC 
people  had  "expertise"  and  could  place 
JOIN,  HARYOU-ACT,  and  MFY  applicants 
directly  into  MDTA  programs,  without  the 
YOC  staff,  JOIN  would  have  to  send  MDTA 
candidates  to  either  YOC  or  the  New  York 
State  Emploj-ment  Service  (NYSES). 
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In  addition,  if  the  city's  community  notion 
program,  announced  Thursday,  is  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO).  some  of  the  JOIN  centers  may  also 
house  Community  Progress  Centers  (CPC). 
TliAt  would  nie.ui  n  ji.>bless  youth  could  get 
the  services  of  the  CPC.  JOIN,  and  YOG  in 
one  place 

The  Labor  Department  spokesmiUi  in 
Wivshington  said  the  establlshnient  of  YOC 
would  "clarify  some  of  the  confusion  that 
exists." 

"We  don't  c;u-e  if  there  is  confusion  in 
The  public  mind."  .«ald  the  spokesnuvn.  "but 
if  the  kids  get  in  the  right  place,  that's  all 
we're  interested  in  ' 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN 
PART  LVII 


CRISIS— 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing two  articles  concern  what  has 
been  happening  with  New  York  City's 
Puerto  Rican  population  with  regai'd  to 
the  increasing  number  who  return  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  views  of  the  city's 
Puerto  Rican  community  on  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  articles  appeared  in  the  March  14. 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  are  part  of  the  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis  "  series. 

The  articles  follow : 
New  York  Citv  in  Crisis;  Pverto  Rico  In- 
MiGR.\TiON — Return   of  Disench.\nted 

(Note. — There  are  1  million  Puerto  Rlcans 
living  in  the  United  States  today  and  700.000 
have  settled  in  New  York.  This  is  not  the 
story  of  one  of  them.  It  is.  instead,  the  story 
of  one  Puerto  Rican  family  who.  like  a  great 
many  other  Puerto  Ricans.  came  to  New 
York  City  expecting  a  new  and  better  life — 
and  never  found  it  in  17  years  here.  Their 
solution;  A  return  to  Puerto  Rico.) 
(By  Stephen R.  Conn* 

S.KN  Juan. — "In  New  York,  you  run  from 
the  muggers,  you  run  to  catch  the  subway 
trains,  you  run  because  you're  always  on  a 
merry-go-round. 

"Here,  the  only  time  you  run  is  to  get  out 
of  the  rain — and  that  is  very  rare."  said  Jose 
Garcia,  a  powerful-looking  man  in  his  late 
thirties. 

Mr.  Garcia  and  his  family,  living  quietly 
in  a  five-room  wood  and  stucco  home  for 
which  they  pay  $65  a  month  rent  in  the  San 
Juan  suburb  of  Bayomon.  are  part  of  the 
phenomenon  of  reverse  migration  that  is 
creating  vast  changes  in  the  life  of  the  island. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  one-half 
million  of  the  2.6  million  Puerto  Rican  pop- 
ulation has  lived  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  1  year. 

During  the  1950's.  more  than  40.000  people 
a  year  went  to  the  United  States  from  Puerto 
Rico  than  went  from  the  United  States  to  the 
island — and.  for  a  while,  most  people  saw  no 
reason  to  expect  a  change. 

In  1960.  the  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board 
forecast  an  average  net  outmigration  (per- 
sons leaving  Puerto  Rico)  of  15.000  a  year 
from  1960  through  1965. 

It  was  a  poor  forecast.  By  1961.  there  were 
1  754  more  people  coming  to  the  Island  than 
left  in  a  single  year.  And.  by  1963.  the  net 
inmlgration  had  soared  to  5.479. 


Since  1939.  when  the  migration  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  to  the  United  States  was  ftrst  charted 
officially,  this  was  only  the  third  time  when 
Puerto  Rico  showed  an  Inflow  from  the 
United  States  greater  than  the  outflow.  The 
other  times;  425  people  in  1940  and  1.754  in 
1961. 

Despite  a  shift  last  yeiu  (when  1.370  more 
people  left  Puerto  Rico  than  came  in).  It 
remains  apparent  that  at  least  some  Puerto 
Ricans  no  longer  regard  the  United  States 
and  p;u-ticularly  New  York  City,  where  70 
percent  of  the  country's  1  million  Puerto 
Ricans  now  live,  as  the  land  of  unlimited 
opportunity,  as   they  once  did. 

"I  came  to  New  York  In  1947  with  dreams 
for  myself  and  my  family.  It  t<x)k  me  nearly 
17  years  to  know  that  the  United  States  was 
not  all  I  thought  it  would  be  and  that  hap- 
piness for  us  was  in  Puerto  Rico."  said  Mr. 
Garcia  who  returned  to  his  homeland  to  live 
exactly  1  year  ago  this  month. 

In  New  York  Mr.  Garcia  had  a  $90-a-week 
machine  foreman's  job  with  Vanderbllt 
Products.  Inc..  at  585  Dean  St.  in  Brooklyn. 
He  now  makes  $54  a  week  as  a  property  secu- 
rity guard  for  International  Security.  Inc.. 
here.  However,  he  feels  that  his  lot  is  im- 
measurably better  since  he  no  longer  has  to 
contend  with  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  the 
States,  the  constant  rush  of  big  city  life, 
what  he  considers  to  be  discrimination 
against  minority  groups,  in.adequate  protec- 
tion against  muggers  and  hoodlums,  inade- 
quate protection  by  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies, changes  in  weather  and  an  atmosphere 
of  indifference  and  unfriendliness. 

HOPES  FOR  children 

Mr.  Garcia  feels  that  there  is  greater  op- 
portunity for  his  children.  Mllagras.  18.  and 
Jose  Miguel.  20.  In  Puerto  Rico  than  there 
would  have  been  In  New  York  and  his  wife, 
Eloina,  who  like  her  husband  is  in  her  late 
lliirties  agrees. 

"New  York  was  always  rush.  rush,  rush." 
said  Mrs.  Garcia,  who  speaks  orly  Spanish. 

"People  rush  you  and  push  you  and  shove 
you  in  subways,  markets,  and  department 
stores.  Here  everything  is  done  without 
confusion. 

"The  children  may  like  New  York's  excite- 
ment but  they  will  like  this  life  better,  espe- 
cially when  they  realize  the  more  opportuni- 
ties they  have  here." 

The  majority  of  the  returning  Puerto 
Ricans  have  been  married  couples  with  small 
children.  Most  of  the  returnees  are  under 
15  or  over  35. 

But  for  the  children  the  return  to  Puerto 
Rico  has  not  been  without  problems. 

"I  had  much  difficulty  with  the  Spanish 
language  and  with  school  when  I  first  got 
here,"  said  Mllagras,  who  speaks  in  the  halt- 
ing English  of  her  father. 

"I  had  to  be  put  in  a  separate  class  to  learn 
Spanish  again  but  now  I  like  school  here 
much  bett«r  than  in  New  York."  She  plans 
to  enter  nursing  school  in  the  fall. 

EYEING  A  DEGREE 

Jose  Miguel,  who  prefers  to  be  called  Mike, 
as  he  was  in  the  States,  works  in  the  adver- 
tising department  of  the  San  Juan  Star,  the 
lsland"s  only  English-language  paper,  and 
plans  to  attend  night  school  for  a  degree  in 
business  administration. 

He  speaks  excellent  English  and  said: 

"People  think  you  are  different  and  not  as 
good  as  them  if  your  language  is  not  their 
native  tongue  and  that  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  Puerto  Rlcans  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  United  States." 

Because  of  the  return  migration  radical 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  island.  For  a  good 
part  of  the  century,  Puerto  Rico  fought  to 
have  its  public  schools  taught  in  the  island's 
native  Spanish.  Now  the  system  has  had  to 
create  special  classes  for  the  growing  number 
of   English-speaking   Puerto  Rican  children. 


In  the  1950"s,  when  It  was  expected  that 
the  high  migration  to  the  mainland  would 
continue.  It  was  estimated  that  there  would 
be  fewer  than  500,000  children  In  school  by 
1975.  Now  the  Superior  Education  Council 
foresees  almost  900,000  children  by  then. 

With  the  present  school  enrollment  at 
579.000,  it  poses  a  serious  problem  when 
school  coustruciion  and  teacher  preparation 
plans  were  made  on  the  basis  of  predictions 
that  were  off  by  400,000. 

Since  the  start  of  the  decade,  a  growing 
number  of  Puerto  Rlcans  in  New  York  have 
cither  not  found  the  employment  they  de- 
.sire  or  any  employment  at  all. 

Many  seem  to  be  returning  with  no  idea 
of  what  awaits  them  in  Puerto  Rico.  Un- 
employment among  returnees  Is  about  the 
same  as  the  12  percent  of  the  labor  force  on 
the  Island. 

But  the  returnees  do  bring  with  them  in 
many  instances  new  skills,  chiefly  mecluuii- 
cal.  picked  tip  In  the  States.  Of  10.000  new 
professional  and  technical  positions  created 
f  om  1955-60.  30  percent  were  taken  by 
returnees. 

Paradoxically,  the  "Americanization"  of 
Puert<i  Rico  Is  being  accomplished  not  by 
the  Americans  who  Jam  the  luxurious  hotels 
that  line  the  magniflcent  beach  front  in 
Santurce.  nor.  by  the  Americans  who  run  the 
big  clothing  plants  In  San  Juan  or  the  huge 
chemical  refineries  in  Ponce,  but  by  the 
Puerto  Ricans  themselves. 

With  over  half  a  million  of  the  present 
population  having  lived  In  the  States  for  at 
least  a  year,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  American 
movies.  TV  programs,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  music  have  all  been  so  popular  on  the 
Island. 

Tlie  mo-st  immediate  and  serious  effect  of 
the  return  migration  is  on  the  population. 
The  return  migration  has  complicated  the 
problems  brought  on  by  a  population  ex- 
plosion  averaging  2.4  percent  a  year. 

At  this  rate  of  growth.  Puerto  Rico's  popu- 
lation will  double  in  28  years,  putting  great 
pressure  on  an  economy  Just  now  emerging 
from  poverty  and  underdevelopment. 

Despite  the  great  strides  made  under  the 
Operation  Bootstrap  program  of  former  Gov- 
ernor Luis  Munoz  Marin,  Puerto  Rico"s  per 
capita  Income  Is  only  $840,  about  one-half 
that  of  Mississippi,  poorest  of  the  50  States, 
and  the  average  educational  level  is  less  than 
5  years. 

"It  may  be  Just  as  crowded  here  as  it  was 
in  New  York,"  said  Mike,  who  had  lived  with 
his  family  in  a  four-room,  $75-a-month 
apartment  in  the  low-income  Bronx  River 
Housing  Development  at  1460  Bronx  River 
A\-enue. 

"But  there's  a  big  difference.  Here  all  the 
people  are  friendly,  and  it  was  only  a  couple 
of  months  before  I  knew  all  the  fellows  ou 
the  block.  In  New  York  it  took  me  5  years 
to  get  to  know  the  people  next  door. 

"I  hope  I  never  see  New  York  again. " 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Pirt:RTo  Rican  Dis- 
pleasure IN   War  and  Poverty 
(By  Alfonso  Narvaez  and  Barry  Gottehrer) 

Mayor  Wagner's  request  for  $437,030  In 
Federal  funds  for  an  attack  on  poverty  In  the 
city's  Puerto  Rican  community  last  week  was 
greeted  with  decidedly  mixed  emotions  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community. 

They  are  delighted  by  the  fact  that,  after 
prolonged  delay  and  indecision  by  the  city 
administration,  some  funds  have  finally  been 
requested. 

They  are  disgusted,  however,  by  the  fact 
that,  out  of  the  $12.5  million  the  Puerto 
Rican  Forum  (a  nonprofit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  development  of  Puerto  Rican 
leadership)  had  requested  to  run  a  city  wide 
development  program,  the  mayor  slashed  the 
request  to  only  $485,589  (including  city  ftuids 
In  addition  to  Federal) . 

Yet  mixed  with  the  delight  and  disgust  is 
dissension  among   the  ranks  of  the  Puerto 
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Rican  leaders  themselves— struggle  for  con- 
trol that  threatens  the  entire  program  Itself 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  money  appro- 

^"ncws  of  the  struggle  first  broke  last 
Wednesday,  prior  to  the  mayor's  announce- 
ment and  focused  attention  on  the  66-man 
board  of  directors  of  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity development  project. 

The  project— and  lU  governing  board  made 
up  of  the  most  Influential  members  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  conununity— had  been  formed 
initially  to  coordinate  the  various  a.six:cts  of 
the  program  the  7-year-old  Puerto  Rican 
Forum  had  hoped  to  set  up  with  $12.5  million. 

CHARGES   BRING   RESIGNATIONS 

At  a  meeting  Wednesday,  hurling  charges 
of  "disruptive  tactics"  and  "attempted  illegal 
practices,"  21  members  of  the  board,  many  of 
them  members  of  the  forum,  which  will  even- 
tually be  responsible  for  two  of  the  three 
Puerto  Rican  programs  planned  by  the  city, 
resigned. 

Control  of  the  board  of  the  community  de- 
velopment project  now  rests  in  the  hands  of 
a  dissident  group  headed  by  Joee  Erazo,  a 
lawyer  who  had  been  acting  chairman  of  the 

The  new  group  quickly  named  the  Reverend 
Ruben  Dario  Colon,  president  of  the  board, 
and  Mr.  Erazo,  vice  president. 

Mr.  Erazo  Is  also  a  Democratic  district 
leader  from  the  16th  Assembly  District. 

Calling  tlie  mayor's  request  "one  of  most 
promising  programs  for  Puerto  Ricans  and 
other  New  Yorkers  ever  propcsed  by  this  or 
any  administration,"  the  new  board  an- 
noimced  late  last  week  that  it  would  hold  a 
press  conference  Monday  afternoon  to  "dis- 
cuss our  plans  on  the  war  on  poverty." 

Mr.  Erazo  denied  the  charges  of  a  "take- 
over" and  said  that  the  members  who  had 
resigned  had  merely  walked  out  of  a  board 
meeting. 

"I've  received  no  formal  announcement  of 
their  resignation,"  he  said.  ""This  Is  only  an 
Intraorganizatlonal  difference  of  opinion.  I 
support  all  of  the  programs  that  were  sub- 
mitted In  the  $12.5  million  proposal.  This  Is 
totally  vmfortunate  and  does  not  present  a 
united  front  for  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity." 

ACTIVITIES    LIMITED 


Controversy  over  the  community  develop- 
ment project  was  not  new  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  Forum.  Just  2  weeks  ago  It  an- 
nounced It  was  closing  the  offices  of  the  proj- 
ect at  296  Fifth  Avenue  because  of  the  city's 
delay  in  making  a  decision  on  the  proposal 
submitted  last  October  23. 

Josephine  Nieves,  director  of  the  project, 
announced  the  shutdown  despite  the  fact 
that  the  city  was  giving  them  $10,000  a  month 
to  continue  a  holding  operation  while  a 
decision  was  being  made. 


Though  Mr.  Erazo  said  the  present  board, 
which  he  controls,  would  now  submit  other 
proposals  to  the  city  for  funds  to  support 
a  cltywide  actio,  program  for  Puerto  Ri- 
cans, their  present  activities  would  seem 
severely  limited. 

Since  $335,641  of  the  $485,589  slated  for  two 
Forum  projects,  Mr.  Erazo's  group  would 
seem  to  have  board  control — and  little  else. 

The  members  of  the  Forum  who  resigned 
from  the  board  made  It  clear,  however,  that 
they  were  no  longer  connected  with  the 
board  In  any  way  and  that  they  had  disas- 
sociated themselves  from  any  action  it  might 

Dr.  Francisco  Trllla,  chairman  of  the 
Forum  and  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  development  project,  said  that 
approval  of  even  3  of  the  11  proposals 
originally  submitted  by  the  Forum  under 
the  terms  of  a  $49,000  study  paid  for  by  the 
city  would  "result  In  great  strides  In  the 
community's  war  on  poverty." 

"While  we  are  pleased  that  three  of  the 
Forum's  recommendations  were  adopted  by 
the  city's  Antipoverty  Board,  we  are  disap- 
pointed that  they  did  not  approve  the  entire 
comprehensive  self-help  plan  to  attack  pov- 
erty as  It  affects  the  Puerto  Rican,"  he  said. 
"We  are  hopeful  that  other  programs  which 
we  recommended  will  still  be  considered  and 
approved  In  the  near  future." 

Dr.  TrUla  said  the  split  In  the  community 
development  project  board  would  not  affect 
any  of  the  programs  already  In  progress  or 
any  of  the  new  programs  under  the  terms 
of  the  city's  proposal. 


"JUST    SITTING    around" 

"They  had  us  sitting  around  here  for 
4  months,"  she  said,  "while  the  community 
has  this  crucial  problem  facing  it.  They 
said  that  they  had  over  300  proposals  to 
study  and  we  would  have  to  wait.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  need  to  study  a  proposal,  but 
it  has  been  almost  5  months  now.  The 
city  has  a  responsibility  to  get  these  programs 
underway." 

Dr.    Trllla    also    complained    of    the    long 

delay.  ,      , 

"We  felt  that  to  continue  a  meaningless 
holding  operation  that  was  costing  the  city 
taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars  a  month  was 
of  no  benefit  to  the  city,  the  Puerto  Rican 
community,  or  the  Forum,"  he  said.  "We 
felt  that  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  close 
the  office.  We  refused  to  accept  money  for 
Just  a  holding  operation." 

He  said  the  armouncement  had  created  a 
stir  in  city  hall  and  that  the  very  next  day 
they  were  called  down  to  City  CouncU  Presi- 
dent Paul  Screvane's  office,  where  they  were 
informed  of  the  city's  decision.  Mr.  Screvane 
is  chairman  of  the  city's  Antipoverty  Opera- 
tions Board,  which  studies  all  proposals  sent 
to  the  city  for  poverty  funds. 

STUDY    DISREGARDED 

Dr  Trllla  said  that  In  July  1964  the  city 
had  contracted  with  the  Forum  for  a  4- 
month  study  of  poverty  In  the  Puerto  Rican 
community.  He  said  that  by  October  the 
study  had  been  submitted  to  the  city  and 
nothing  had  been  heard  until  he  announced 
the  closing  of  the  office. 

The  3-month  delay  In  making  a  decision 
on  the  forum's  proposal  cost  the  city  tax- 
payers an  additional  $30,000  over  the  cost 
of  the  $49,000  study. 

The  programs  which  were  finally  approved 
by  the  city  include  a  proposal  to  help  2,000 
Puerto  Rican  and  Spanish-speaking  youths 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  26  plan  and  pre- 
pare for  future  careers. 

There  would  also  be  a  block  nursery  pro- 
gram to  help  120  East  Harlem  children  with 
environmentally  Induced  handicaps  so  that 
they  can  enter  school  with  a  good  command 
of  English  and  with  experiences  which  would 
assure  them  of  an  opportunity  of  success 
In  school. 

In  both  of  these  programs  the  forum  will 
be  the  contracting  agent  with  the  city. 

The  third  proposal  will  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Puerto  Rican  Family  Institute 
and  will  promote  the  rapid  integration  of 
newly  arrived  Puerto  Rican  families  into  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  life  of  the  city. 


cause.  This  belief  is  derived  from  the  to- 
tal commitment  that  I  as  an  American 
have  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence. 

During  the  past  few  days  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  creation  of 
a  special  committee  on  captive  nations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  urge  the  setting  up 
of  such  a  committee.  To  do  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  the  national  interest,  and  be- 
ing so,  is  a  step  that  should  be  taken 
without  delay. 

Why  do  I  support  the  resolution  to  es- 
tablish this  committee? 

I  support  it,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  the  message  of  freedom  is  not 
really  getting  across  to  the  imprisoned 
peoples  of  the  world.  But,  most  of  all, 
the  message  of  Soviet  colonialism  is  not 
reaching  those  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  where  its  meaning  has  the 
most  relevance.  The  word  must  go  out 
to  these  people  that  the  real  imperialistic 
and  colonial  power  in  the  world  is  not 
the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  "West,  but  rather  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Communists  persistently  charge 
that  we  are  the  great  force  for  the  en- 
slavement of  mankind,  while  they  are 
the  liberators.  "We  know  wherein  lies 
the  truth,  and  knowing  this  truth  we 
must  convey  the  message  to  the  world. 

The  other  argument  supporting  the 
creation  of  this  committee  is  similarly  a 
simple  one:  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  logical  place  to  have  such  an 
instrument  for  carrying  on  this  most  im- 
portant battle  of  the  cold  war.  Our 
Chamber  is  less  inhibited  than  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
This  fact  derives  from  both  the  consti- 
tutional and  political  reality  of  our 
national  life.  Therefore,  a  committee  of 
this  House  should  be  created,  a  commit- 
tee that  can  hold  hearings,  undertake 
studies,  and  in  general  serve  as  a  col- 
lecting station  for  all  data  concerning  the 
captive  nations. 

'We  must  harness  all  our  energies  in 
this  task  of  conveying  the  truth  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  throw  my  weight,  therefore,  behind 
this  powerful  move  in  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  special  committee  on  the  captive 
nations. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  a  supporter  of  the  causes  of 
the  captive  nations.  I  have  always  felt 
very  deeply  that   their  cause  was  our 


GEN.  JOHN  J.  PERSHING 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hull]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
status  of  my  bUl  (H.R.  17)  has  become  a 
matter  of  active  interest  to  a  distin- 
guished group  of  veterans  acting  as  an 
ad  hoc  committee  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  hon- 
oring Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  during  World  War  I.  This  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  m,  is  performing  a  patriotic 
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service  In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  Congress  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  necessary  enabling 
legislation. 

When  General  Persliing  returned 
home  in  1919.  he  had  been  acclaimed  by 
all  of  the  Allied  Powers  for  his  i:rcat  con- 
tribution to  victor>*.  Here,  at  home,  he 
received  the  adulation  of  the  Nation. 
He  spurned  any  effort  to  advance  himself 
in  a  political  sense.  He  continued  as 
Cliief  of  Staff  of  Uie  Army  until  retire- 
ment. Thereafter,  as  Chairman  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, he  supervised  the  design  and  execu- 
tion of  the  plans  for  our  magnificent  U.S. 
battlefield  cemeteries  abroad.  He  died 
in  1948  and  our  Government  has  erected 
in  his  honor  only  a  simple  stone  over  his 
grave  in  Arlington. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  23.  1965.  by  Edward  T.  PoUiard.  is 
of  cuiTent  int-erest.    Mr.  FoUiard  is  him- 
self an  oversea  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
Pesshing  Memorial  akd  Grand 
Design  Clash 
(By   Edward    T.    PoUiard.    Washington    Post 
suxfl  writer) 
Almost    a   half   century   has  4>assed   since 
General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing  led 
the  .\nierican  Expeditionary  Forces  to  victory 
In  World  War  I.     Yet  the  only  monimient  to 
him  here  is  a  standard  quartermaster  grave- 
stone in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

True,  there  is  a  plot  called  Pershing  Square, 
which  is  set  aside  for  him  on  the  south  side 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  14th  and 
15th  Streets  opposite  the  Willard  Hotel. 

The  square  w.as  not  intended  as  a  memo- 
rial to  gallant  Black  Jack  Pershing,  bxit  sim- 
ply as  a  pedestal  for  a  monument.  Such  a 
memorial  was  recommended  by  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
back  m  the  1940"s. 

Congress  authorized  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  arrange  for  a  de- 
sign for  the  memorial,  and  this  the  commis- 
sion has  done. 

At  the  moment,  the  Pershing  Memorial  Is 
caught  in  a  quandary,  brought  about  by  the 
ambitious  plan  to  rejuven.ite  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  as  the  Nation's  grand  ceremonial 
boulevard. 

Under  the  plan,  there  would  be  a  great 
National  Square  at  the  western  terminus  of 
the  avenue.  This  would  require  the  tearing 
down  of  the  Willard  and  Washington  Hotels, 
the  National  Press  BiUldlng.  and  other  struc- 
tures In  the  area. 

The  National  Square  would  embrace  the 
park  set  aside  for  the  Pershing  memorial:  but 
the  President's  Council  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, which  drafted  the  plan,  did  not  say 
whether  the  memorial  would  or  would  not  be 
In  the  way. 

Gen.  VS.  Grant  HI.  grandson  of  the  Civil 
War  general,  wrote  to  President  Johnson  and 
asked  him  to  back  the  Pershing  Memorial, 
Mr  Johnson  directed  Richard  N.  Goodwin,  a 
special  assistant,  to  write  this  reply: 

"You  may  be  assured  that  we  all  recognize 
the  great  contribution  made  by  General 
Pershing  to  the  history  of  this  country.  Also, 
we  are  In  accord  with  the  proposal  to  erect 
a  memorial  on  Federal  land  to  this  great 
American. 

•The  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission  Is 
presently  coordinating  plans  for  the  entire 
avenue  and  the  Pershing  Memorial  project 
Is  within  the  area  of  its  consideration.  We 
hope  there  will  be  no  further  delay  In  pro- 
ceeding with  this  project." 

General  Grant  plans  to  talk  today  to  Wil- 
liam Walton,  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission and  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Commission.  He  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers.  chairman  of 


the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion: Gen.  Thomas  North,  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  tuid  former  U.S.  Senator  Charles 
E.  Potter,  of  Mlchlgiui. 

Also  on  the  committee  pushing  the  Persh- 
ing McmorliU  are  MaJ.  Gen.  Graves  D.  Er- 
sklne.  t'SMC  {ret  ) .  and  Col.  James  W.  Boycr. 
both  of  whom  fought  under  General  Pershing 
In  France. 

The  committee  plans  to  ask  former  Presi- 
dents Harry  S.  Truman  and  Dwlght  D.  Elscr^- 
hower  to  get  behind  the  campaign  for  the 
memorial. 

The  matter  of  the  ovenUl  Improvement 
of  Pennsylv.mia  Avenue  now  in  its  planning 
st.age  Is  given  as  a  reason  for  delay.  Tills 
may  be  a  reason  but  It  Is  not  sufficient  ex- 
cuse to  the  survivors  of  the  American  E^w- 
peditionary  Forces,  whose  average  age  Is  now 
75  years,  and  who  agree  with  me  tliat  Gen- 
eral Pershing  deserves  a  memorial  In  the 
Nations  Capital. 

The  Congress  sought  and  secured  a  plan 
for  the  Pershing  memorial.  It  was  approved 
as  to  form  and  location  by  the  Senate  5  years 
ago.  Unfortunately  tXie  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  not  taken  action. 

The  American  Battle  Monimients  Com- 
mission hi«  furnished  me  with  the  following 
chronologlcaJ  statement  of  the  legislative  ef- 
forts to  memorialize  General  Pershing  cover- 
ing a  period  of  17  years. 


Synopsis  or  History  or  General  Pershing 
Memorial 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  born  September  13. 
1860:  died  July  15.  1948. 

1948-49.  American  Legion  and  VFW  na- 
tional conventions  recommended  a  memorial 
In  Washinpton,  DC  to  General  Pershing. 

1949.  ABMC  appointed  a  conamittee  to  con- 
sider such  monument  proposed  by  Senator 
Forrest  C.  Donnell.  of  Missouri.  Senator 
Mayb.ank  Introduced  S.J.  Res.  130  to  author- 
ize ABMC  to  propose  a  site  and  submit  plans 
and  estimates  for  memorial  to  General  Per- 
shing. Reported  out  by  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

1950.  ABMC  Invited  the  American  Legion, 
VFW.  DAV.  Am  Vets  (chartered  organiza- 
tions)  to  confer  with  the  ABMC  committee. 

1951.  Maybank  resolution  reintroduced 
as  S.J.  Res.  61.  ABMC  committee  and  vet- 
erans representatives  met  twice  but  crystal- 
lized no  specific  ideas.  Considered  proposals 
for  General  Pershing  memorial  as  part  of 
Smithsonian  expansion,  or  as  a  traditional 
type  monument  on  Nevlus  tract  (for  which 
It  asked  allotment,  of  a  site),  or  as  a  stadium 
near  National  Guard  armory. 

1953.  Maybank  resolution  reintroduced  as 
S.J.  Res.  5;  enactment  urged  by  the  American 
Legion  national  convention. 

1955.  Senator  Charles  E.  Potter  reintro- 
duced Maybank  resolution  as  S.J.  Res.  95. 
Mr.  Htnx  Introduced  companion  bill  H.J.  Res. 
537.  Enacted  as  Public  Law  461,  84th  Con- 
gress. April  2.  1956. 

ABMC  received  several  recommendations 
as  to  the  site;  e.g.,  Laclede.  Mo.,  General 
Pershing's  birthplace,  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  his 
longtime  home.  West  Point,  his  alma  mater, 
but  decided  that  the  most  appropriate  would 
be  In  the  National  Capital  where  It  would  be 
seen  and  appreciated  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  visitors  Including  veterans.  Re- 
quested allotment  of  site  bounded  by  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  14th.  E  and  15th  Streets. 
After  long  negotiation,  and  some  help 
from  Federal  City  Council,  this  was 
granted  in  March  1957  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  Fine  Arts  Commission,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  May  8.  1957. 

1957.  ABMC  given  legislative  authority  to 
spend  funds  for  design,  and  commissioned 
Harrison  &  Abramovltz  of  New  York  City 
as  architects. 

1959.  ABMC  approved  architects'  design 
after  several  previous  disapprovals  and  modi- 
fications. Design  approved  also  by  Fine  Arts 
Commission  and  by  National  Capital  Parks. 


December  3.  1959.  ABMC  submitted  plans 
and  estimate  to  the  Congress. 

1960.  Mr.  Hull  Introduced  H.J.  Res.  12808 
authorizing  ABMC  to  erect  the  monument  on 
the  proposed  site.  Implying  that  uecess.ary 
funds  should  be  raised  by  private  contribu- 
tions. Not  p:\ssed.  Companion  bill,  S.  3901, 
passed    by   Senate. 

1961.  S.  360  Introduced  by  Senator  Syming- 
ton with  similar  InWnt.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  recommended  po.";tponlng  action  un- 
til a  National  Capital  Parks  Montiment  Board 
could  consider  It  In  relation  to  the  entire 
problem  of  monuments  In  the  District. 
Companion  bill  H  R.  1780  Introduced  by  Con- 
presr.man  Hill.  Hearings  held  by  committee 
on   House   Administration  on  June  27.  1961. 

ABMC  recommeiuled  that  necessary  funds 
be  appn^prlalcd,  because;  (a)  ABMC  Is  not 
qu:UUied  to  form  part  of  a  fund-r.ilslng 
organization;  (b)  Fund-raising  specl;Uists.  If 
employed,  would  absorb  a  significant  part  of 
contributions;  (c)  A  major  part  of  the  cost 
would  be  spent  on  development  of  park  and 
fovuUains.  civic  projects  which  should  be 
defrayed  by  public  funds. 

Bill  not  reported  out. 

1963.  Mr.  Hull  introduced  H.R.  893,  sim- 
ilar to  previous  bills  except  that  funds  would 
be  appropriated.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  felt 
that  action  should  be  deferred  until  report 
of  Presidents  Council  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  has  been  reviewed. 

1965.  Mr.  Hull  Introduced  H.R.  17,  similar 
toH.R.8i)3. 

During  these  years  the  Pershing  Memorial 
proposal  h:vs  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
local  press,  by  Members  of  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding Senators  Morse,  Symington,  and 
Congressman  Hull;  also  by  veterans' 
organizations  as  well  as  private  citizens. 

"For  many  years  the  justification  for  a 
memorial  to  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  h;is  been 
evident  to  many  persons  and  to  us  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  The  lack  of  such  a  memorial 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  has  seemed  as  unde- 
served and  shameful  omission.  In  my 
opinion  there  could  be  a  no  more  appropriate 
site  than   this  triangle   (Pershing  Squ.-ue)." 

This  was  a  statement  by  the  grandson 
of  the  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  led 
his  victorious  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic on  its  last  famous  march  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  in  1865.  There  is  no 
living  authority  who  has  more  profound 
interest  and  sentiment  in  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  than  Maj.  Gen.  U.S.  Grant  m. 
retired. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  17  which 
authorizes  the  appropriation  for  a  Persh- 
ing memorial,  estimated  at  $1,375,000. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  never 
*  give  favorable  consideration  to  any 
recommendation  that  Pershing  Park  be 
utilized  for  any  purpose  other  than  a 
site  for  a  memorial  to  General  Pershing. 
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MINNESOTA  DST  MUDDLE  DEEPENS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  many  areas  of  the  United  States  be- 
gan daylight  saving  time.  My  own  State 
of  Minnesota  does  not  go  on  daylight 
saving  time  until  May  23.  Our  neighbor 
to  the  east.  Wisconsin  has  already  gone 
on  daylight  saving  time  and  to  keep  in 
step  with  its  neighboring   city   of   Su- 


perior, Wis..  Duluth  went  on  daylight 
saving  time  earlier  than  Minnesota  State 
law  allows. 

Now  several  other  communities  in 
northern  Minnesota  have  also  decided  to 
ignore  State  law  and  go  on  daylight  sav- 
ing time  before  the  May  23  date  of  the 
law. 

To  compound  our  confusion  two  com- 
munities in  western  Minnesota  have  de- 
cided to  ignore  daylight  saving  time 
completely  because  the  communities  in 
nearby  North  Dakota  do  not  ob.serve  it. 

All  this  confu.sion  in  just  one  State 
points  up  the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
to  provide  more  time  uniformity.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  6134  which  would  have 
daylight  saving  time  start  on  the  la.st 
Sunday  in  April  and  end  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  October  wherever  it  is  used. 

I  commend  the  following  article  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

[Prom    the    Minneapolis   Tribune,   April    30, 

19651 

MiNNE.soTA  DST  Muddle  Deepens 

The  muddled  daylight  saving  time  contro- 
versy In  Minnesota  gets  worse  by  the  hour. 

Several  Iron  Range  communities  have  de- 
cided to  buck  State  law  and  adopt  fast  time 
In  advance  of  the  May  23  date  set  by  the 
State.  Duluth  already  is  on  daylight  time, 
to  keep  in  step  with  neighboring  Superior, 
wis. 

Silver  Bay  followed  Duluth's  lead,  and 
Babbitt  went  on  fast  time  last  week  because 
Sliver  Bay  did. 

Tower,  Sudan,  and  Ely  will  go  on  fast  time 
Sunday. 

Meanwhile,  both  Moorhead  and  Brecken- 
rldge,  on  the  western  border  of  the  State, 
have  decided  not  to  go  on  fast  time  at  all. 
Both  will  remain  on  central  standard  time 
because  neighboring  North  Dakota  commu- 
nities do  so. 


AZALEA  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hardy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24  the  very  lovely  and  charming  daugh- 
ter of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  crowned  Queen  Azalea  XII.  I  can 
tell  you  that  Queen  Luci  captivated  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  of  Norfolk 
and  the  representatives  of  the  NATO 
countries  who  participated  in  her  coro- 
nation. 

I  was  especially  gratified  that  the 
President,  along  with  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
former  Queen  Lynda,  honored  the  city 
of  Norfolk  and  my  district  by  attending 
our  Azalea  Festival.  The  President,  in 
turn,  had  the  honor  of  crowning  his 
daughter  Luci  as  our  Queen,  and  as  her 
first  royal  act  she  invited  him  to  address 
her  "subjects". 

In  his  brief  remarks,  the  President 
said: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  someone  once  said 
that  a  daughter  is  a  ticklish  possession.  I 
am  reminded  of  this  on  occasions  when  I 
have  the  experience  of  reading  the  newspa- 
pers about  Luci.     I  never  really  know  when 


she  Is  going  to  do  what  her  father  does  in- 
stead of  doing  what  her  mother  wishes  that 
we  would  both  do. 

Luci  has  been  having  such  a  fine  time 
down  here  at  the  Azalea  Festival  that  I  just 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  come 
down  this  afternoon  and  participate.  Luci 
agreed  and  gave  me  clearance  to  come,  main- 
ly because  she  said  she  needed  some  more 
ball-point  pens. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here,  as  any  father  would 
be.  While  any  father  with  a  daughter  Is 
lucky,  I  am  convinced  that  no  father  could 
be  luckier  than  I  am  about  both  Lynda  and 
Luci. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  at  Norfolk  In  the 
great  State  of  Virginia  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  so  happy  that  I  could  be  here  In  the 
presence  of  your  distinguished  Governor 
Harrison,  your  distinguished  Senator  Willis 
Robertson,  and  your  distinguished  Congress- 
man PoRTEX  Hardy,  all  of  whom  served  with 
great  distinction  In  Washington. 

Your  city  and  this  region  of  Virginia  has 
been  a  source  of  great  strength  as  long  as 
we  have  been  a  Nation.  Today  you  are  mak- 
ing a  vital  contribution  to  the  strength  of 
the  great  North  Atlantic  Alliance  for  free- 
dom. All  Americans  value  respect  and  look 
forward  to  growing  strength  for  NATO. 

So,  I  am  very  privileged  now  to  thank  you 
for  permitting  me  to  come  here  and  crown 
the  lovely  queen  of  the  Azalea  Festival  of 
1965.  And  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  look 
at  the  lovely  representatives  of  all  of  our 
NATO  allies  who  happen  to  be  with  us  here 
this  afternoon,  and  their  escorts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


OSLEY  BIRD  SAUNOOKE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Osley 
Bird  Saunooke,  fonner  Tribal  Chief  of 
the  eastern  band  of  Chei'okee  Indians, 
Cherokee,  N.C.,  and  heavyweight  wres- 
tling champion  of  the  world  for  14  years, 
died  on  April  15.  1965,  at  age  58.  This 
legendai'y  chief  was  known  and  respected 
by  Indian  leaders  throughout  the  Nation, 
by  Members  of  this  body,  and  by  the 
giants  of  the  sports  world. 

But  in  spite  of  his  success,  he  did  not 
forget  the  home  folks  at  Cherokee  whom 
he  served  with  ability  and  devotion. 
During  recent  years,  Cherokee  has  made 
more  progress  than  any  other  Indian 
reservation  in  America  and  much  of  the 
credit  goes  to  Chief  Saunooke.  His  death 
was  mourned  by  great  and  small. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  an  article  written  by  Bob  Ter- 
rell, sports  editor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen 
and  reprinted  in  the  Smoky  Mountain 
Times : 

The  Chief  Is  Gone 
(By  Bob  Terrell) 

Cherokee  will  never  be  the  same. 

The  big  man  who  made  the  Indian  Res- 
ervation a  model  for  other  tribes  to  copy, 
is  dead.  There  will  never  be  another  like 
Chief  Osley  Bird  Saunooke;  he  was  the  last 
in  a  line  of  great  Indian  chiefs  who  fought 
for  a  cause. 

He  could  be  likened  to  such  as  Chief  Joseph 
of  the  Nez  Perces,  Sitting  Bull  of  the  Siotiz, 
and  the  legendary  Cochise  of  the  Apache. 


But  where  the  others  failed,  Chief  Sau- 
nooke succeeded. 

His,  like  that  of  the  others,  was  a  war 
on  poverty  among  his  people,  on  encroach- 
ment of  the  whites,  on  anything  that  hin- 
dered progress  of  the  Cherokees.  And  be- 
cause he  came  along  a  half-century  after  the 
others,  he  had  better  weapons,  the  best  of 
which  was  a  silvery  tongue  that  commanded 
attention  when  he  spoke,  and  he  used  it  well 
in  the  proper  places,  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, In  the  White  House,  In  all  the  cham- 
bers of  political  regimen  where  Indian  af- 
fairs are  legislated. 

His  people  prospered  under  his  leadership 
even  though  among  them  rose  strong  critics. 
There  are  always  critics  for  one  who  does 
so  much,  and  those  the  chief  could  not 
soothe,  he  ignored.  That  way  was  traditional 
among  the  great  Indian  chiefs. 

The  chief  will  be  remembered  by  his  peo- 
ple, even  his  critics,  for  what  he  accomplished 
for  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  color,  a  trait  rapidly 
disappearing  among  the  American  people. 
He  was  a  man  you  wanted  to  know  more 
about,  a  man  with  whom  you  naturally  want- 
ed to  be  associated.  And  those  who  were 
his  close  friends  were  fortunate,  indeed. 


THE  FIRE  ANT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  O'Neal]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Bul- 
letin of  Georgia  Academy  of  Science. 
Frederick  BelUnger,  chairman.  Fire  Ant 
Committee,  who  is  now  serving  with  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  who  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Georgia  Academy  of  Science  composed 
of  500  members,  as  president  appointed 
an  ad  hoc  committee  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  problem  of  the 
imported  fire  ant.  I  believe  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  find  this  report  to  be 
most  enlightening. 

A  Review  of  the  Problem  of  the  Imported 
Fire  Ant 

(By  F.  BeUlnger,'  R.  E.  Dyer,'  R.  King,'  R.  B. 
Piatt') 

The  imported  fire  ant  in  the  United  States 
has  created  a  "storm"  of  controversy  from 
many  divergent  opinions  and  generalized 
statements  in  public  press  media  (1-13) ,  and 
also   a   large   body   of  scientific  but  largely 


'  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology. 

-Professor  of  medicine  (ret).  Emory  Uni- 
versity; formerly.  Director,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

'  School  of  CTivil  Engineering,  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

•  Biology  Department,  Emory  University. 

The  authors  constituted  an  ad  hoc  Fire 
Ant  Committee  of  the  Georgia  Academy  of 
Science,  which  was  appointed  In  April  1963, 
to  review  the  problem  of  the  imported  fire 
ant  and  to  report  substantiated  facts  on 
which  to  base  a  sound  evaluation  of  control- 
eradication  programs.  This  paper  presents 
a  siunmarization  of  the  findings  of  this 
Committee  but  does  not  necessarily  represent 
the  position  of  the  Georgia  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. 
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uncorrelated  data  In  scientific  Journals.  It 
has  been  reported  that  the  fire  ant  Is  & 
significant  economic  pest,  that  Its  venomous 
stings  cause  death  to  wildlife  and  domestic 
stock,  and  that  the  ant  Is  a  menace  to  hu- 
mans, particularly  children.  Others  report 
that  the  fire  ant  is  beneficial  to  our  welfare 
through  its  Insectivorous  habit  (the  remains 
of  more  than  100  different  species  of  other 
i'lsects  havmg  been  found  in  the  mounds 
of  the  fire  ant>  (38),  and  as  an  aid  In  soil 
genesis  through  aeration  by  the  tunnels 
em.\natlng  from  the  central  mound  which 
also  form  a  reservoir  for  rainfall,  thus  re- 
taining more  moisture  in  the  soil  and  reduc- 
ing sDil  erosion  (42).  However.  Just  the  fact 
thu  approximately  31  million  acres  in  the 
Southern  United  States  are  now  Infested  with 
-J  this  ant.  warrants  a  c.ireful  look  at  Its  poten- 
t.al  iis  a  pest  or  hiizard. 

The  authors  met  with  representatives  of 
the  State  department  of  agriculture.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Gulfport.  Miss., 
and  Macon.  Ga.,  offices),  Louisiana  State 
University.  U.S.  Communlc.-vble  Disease  Cen- 
ter, U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  School  of 
Forestry  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
with  the  General  Chemicals  Division  of  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.  (producers  of  Mirex). 

Extensive  correspondence  was  effected  with 
the  Department  of  Entomology  of  Auburn 
University;  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior;  the  Con- 
servation Foundation  of  New  York:  Cali- 
fornia. Louisiana  State.  Tulane.  and  Harvard 
Universities:  many  individual  scientists;  and 
pertinent  departments  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Florida,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.  De- 
tails of  other  States'  programs  were  obtained 
from  Mr.  C.  C.  Fancher,  USDA-Gulfport. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  cooperation  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Georgia  St.ite  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Phil  Campbell,  commis- 
sioner. The  assistance  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Blasin- 
game.  Director.  Department  of  Entomology, 
and  of  Mr.  Jack  Gilchrist,  field  director,  fire 
ant  eradication  program,  deserve  particular 
note. 

NATtTRAL    HISTORY 

Habitat 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  history  of  the 
Plre  Ant  and  its  natural  history,  have  been 
pro^-lded  by  Dr.  Edward  O.  Wilson  (61).  by 
Dr.  John  L.  George  (37).  and  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Brown.  Jr.  (24) .  Dr.  Blaslngame.  In  meeting 
with  the  Committee  in  September  1963. 
stated  that  there  are  122  species  of  ants  in 
Georgia,  3  of  which  have  been  classified,  as 
fire  ants,  and  listed  as  economic  pests. 

The  fire  ants  belong  to  the  gemlnata 
group  of  genus  Solenopsis.  Up  to  about 
1918.  three  species  were  known  to  occur  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  two.  Solenopsis 
xyloni  and  S.  geminata  were  in  the  South- 
eastern States,  and  were  regarded  as  a 
nuisance,  not  an  economic  pest  of  signifi- 
cance. A  fourth  species  appeared  in  the 
Mobile.  Ala.,  area  about  1918.  This  was  the 
Solenopsis  saevissima.  common  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  was  a  blackish  form  with  a  dull 
orange  band  at  the  base  of  its  gaster.  and 
for  about  10  years,  lived  within  or  near  the 
city  limits  of  Mobile.  Then,  about  1930. 
another  phase,  smaller  and  light  reddish  In 
color  appeared,  also  In  the  Mobile  area.  This 
phase  is  common  In  southern  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  and  the  weight  of  evidence  points 
toward  a  new  importation  rather  than  a 
mutant  form.  The  light  red  form  Is  aggres- 
sive and  tends  to  overcome  the  populations 
of  the  S.  xyloni  and  S.  geminata  (24) .  Where 
both  forms  live  close  together,  various 
shades  between  red  and  black  appear  Indicat- 
ing that  several  genes  are  involved  (26). 
This  new  form  initiated  an  active  outward 
migration  which  now  (1963)  extends  into 
nine  Southeastern  States,  Infesting  a  land 
area  roughly  estimated  as  31  million  acres 
(33)  in  spite  of  quarantine  and  control 
programs. 


In  the  Southeastern  United  States,  the  ant 
shows  a  decided  preference  for  infrequently 
disturbed  open  habitats,  such  as  permament 
pastures,  road  right-of-ways,  and  wastelands. 
Pew  colonies  are  found  In  frequently  dis- 
turbed areas  (42).  Soil  type  has  little  in- 
fluence other  than  larger  and  more  con- 
spicuous mounds  are  found  in  clayey  areas, 
as  these  are  not  as  subject  to  the  forces  of 
erosion  ns  rapidly  as  those  of  more  sandy 
soils.  Mature  colonies  average  about  25.000 
individuals,  but  may  exceed  200,000.  Hays 
(42)  reports  that  Initial  Infestations  may  in- 
volve 150  mounds  per  acre  but  that  this 
number  decreases  to  perhaps  40  mounds  per 
acre  as  the  individuals  Increase. 

Food  habits 

The  food  habits  of  the  imported  fire  ants 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  publications 
as  reviewed  by  Hays  and  Hays  (40).  A 
number  of  Investigators  including  Yeats  and 
Smith  (64).  Bruce,  et  al.  (25).  Wilson  and 
E;\des  (60).  and  Lyle  and  Fortune  (55)  have 
reported  damage  in  varying  degrees  to  major 
agilcultural  crops,  young  livestock,  new  born 
wildlife,  and  to  pasture  grasses.  These  were 
based  on  gross  observations,  not  on  analyt- 
ical studies.  The  only  paper  located  which 
was  based  on  an  experimental  approach  to 
the  food  habits  of  the  Imported  fire  ant.  was 
that  by  Hays  and  Hays  (40).  In  their 
study,  ant  mounds  were  dissected  in  the  field 
to  determine  their  food  storage,  and  ants 
were  observed  at  work  to  determine  the  food 
materials  collected  by  the  foraging  ant 
parties.  Field  studies  were  supported  by 
laboratory  observation.  Data  were  obtained 
in  a  reproducible  manner. 

Of  95  mounds  studied.  72  contained  no 
food  m.iterial.  13  contained  stored  food,  and 
In  10  mounds  there  was  evidence  that  food 
had  been  stored,  either  In  blind  and  large 
tunnels  or  located  in  the  underground  por- 
tion. These  included  other  Insects,  such  as 
termites,  weevils,  and  choleopteras  insects, 
cutworms,  snails,  and  other  fire  ants.  Indi- 
cating some  degree  of  cannibalism.  At  all 
openings  along  tunnels  that  radiate  from 
the  mound,  workers  were  observed  bringing 
various  Insect  parts  to  the  entrance,  where 
they  were  devoured.  Aphids,  small  spiders, 
various  larvae,  and  some  beetles  were  in- 
cluded. Fly  larvae  seemed  to  be  a  favorite 
food,  particularly  where  they  were  available 
in  cow  dimg.  Live  Insects  placed  in  wire 
cages  near  the  mounds  were  Immediately  at- 
tacked and  killed,  and  the  soft  portions  car- 
ried into  the  mounds.  Dead  Insects  placed 
in  the  area  were  carried  to  the  tunnel  en- 
trances and  devoured.  The  principal  dietary 
item,  as  noted  In  the  field,  was  not  vegeta- 
tion, but  other  Insects,  both  living  and  dead. 
Larval  forms,  particularly  soft  forms,  were 
preferred  over  the  harder  and  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  handle  adult  forms. 

Results  of  laboratory  studies  reveal  that  of 
17  kinds  of  dry  seeds  placed  on  the  mounds, 
only  peanuts  were  eaten.  The  ants  neither 
damaged  nor  moved  seeds  of  the  other  plants. 
Germinating  seeds  of  the  plants  were  also 
available  to  the  ants,  but  only  peanuts,  okra. 
and  corn  were  eaten.  A  thorough  examina- 
tion of  roots  and  above-ground  parts  of  18 
species  of  seedling  plants  transplanted  into 
mounds  and  allowed  to  grow  for  6  weeks  re- 
vealed no  damage.  The  18  species  of  plants 
produced  from  seed  in  the  mound  grew  with 
no  damage  to  the  seed,  and  damage  to  okra 
plants  only.  Where  food  was  not  available, 
cannibalism  occurred. 

Reports  by  Riberlo  (58),  In  1954.  and  by 
Hays  (38).  In  1958.  are  of  particular  In- 
terest because  of  their  conflicting  statements 
concerning  the  food  habits  of  the  fire  ant 
in  Argentina.  Riberlo  stated,  in  an  undocu- 
mented paper,  that  in  Argentina  "the  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  fire  ant  to  truck  crops 
are  enormous.  Because  in  addition  to  trans- 
porting large  numbers  of  small  grains  from 
the  seed  beds  and  causing  losses  to  the  seed 


beds,  they  suck  the  juices  from  the  young 
and  succulent  plants,  chewing  the  tender 
parts  of  the  stalk  that  they  find  next  to  the 
soil  as  well  as  Uie  roots  of  the  same,  causing 
lesions  which  permit  easy  entrance  of  fun^i 
and  bacteria."  His  report  continues  in  the 
same  vein,  detailing  other  damages,  includ- 
ing that  to  young  animals  such  as  calves, 
newborn  pigs,  and  tlie  young  of  birds.  The 
report  that  the  ant  sometimes  Invades  resl- 
dcnces  to  steal  food  Is  Included. 

In  sharp  contrast  Hays,  who  visited  Argen- 
tina to  study  the  fire  ant.  states  that  "the 
food  of  tl'.e  imported  fire  ant  in  Argentina  is 
composed  largely  on  Insects.  Argentine 
epecla'.lsts  have  not  noted  injury  to  vegeta- 
tion except  in  the  building  ot  mounds.  Oc- 
casionally, ants  have  been  observed  to  feed 
on  germinating  seed,  particularly  those  of 
high  oil  content.  Most  specialists  consider 
the  ant  beneficial  because  of  its  insectivor- 
ous habits.  Many  reported  seeing  ants 
stinging,  killing,  and  carrying  numerous 
harmful  species  of  insects  into  their  mounds. 
One  specialist  estimated  he  had  seen  loO 
different  species  of  Insects  stored  In  the 
mounds  of  these  ants.  The  specialists,  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  farmers  of  Argentina 
do  not  consider  the  imported  fire  ant  an  eco- 
nomic pest.  Since  little  or  no  hay  is  har- 
vested, and  farmers  do  not  clip  or  mow  their 
pastures,  little  or  no  damage  to  farm  ma- 
chinery was  reported.  No  deaths  of  calves 
or  other  livestock  resulting  from  fire  ant  at- 
tack have  been  reported  to  Argentine  author- 
ities." 

Natural  enemies 

Three  parasites  of  the  fire  ant  have  been 
noted  in  Argentina  (38) .  One  species  of  ant 
lives  on  the  body  of  the  queen,  consumes 
part  of  her  food  and  also  is  reported  to  eat 
part  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen,  thus 
weakening  but  not  destroying  the  colony. 
The  larvae  of  a  small  wasp  parasitizes  the 
prepupa  just  after  the  last  exuvla  has  been 
shed,  but  the  effectiveness  of  .-the  wasp  larvae 
under  field  conditions  Is  low.  The  third 
parasite,  the  larvae  of  a  small  fly,  Is  but  lit- 
tle known. 

MEDICAL    ASPECTS 

The  Imported  fire  ant  is  so-called  because 
of  its  ability  to  inflict  painful  stings,  which 
are  followed  by  a  small  pustule  at  the  site 
of  each  sting.  Karo  et  al.  (45)  reported  on 
skin  responses  to  the  sting  of  the  Imported 
fire  ant.  and  presented  diagrams  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  stinging  apparatus.  The  ant 
fist  fixates  itself  with  its  mandibles  to  the 
skin,  arches  Its  back  and  Inserts  the  stinger. 
It  may  maintain  this  position  for  several  sec- 
onds, usually  25  or  30.  following  which  It 
removes  the  stinger.  Then,  using  the  head 
as  a  pivot.  It  may  rotate  and  reinsert  the 
stinger  in  two  or  three  additional  sites. 
This  clustering  of  stings  Is  reported  to  be 
useful  in  diagnosis.  Sometimes  two  bright 
red  puncta  may  be  seen  at  the  site  of  entry 
of  the  mandibles.  At  the  site  of  the  sting. 
there  is  an  almost  immediate  flare,  followed 
by  a  wheal  which  may  grow  to  2,  or  even 
10  millimeters  In  diameter.  This  may  per- 
sist for  about  1  hour.  Small  prominences 
may  be  seen  at  the  site  of  the  sting  1  '2  to  2 
hours  later.  These  elevations  seem  to  con- 
sist of  quite  superficial  vesclcles  containing 
a  clear,  thin  fluid.  They  then  lose  this  fluid 
by  rupture  or  drying,  producing  depressed 
centers;  8  to  10  hours  later,  a  cloudy 
fluid  may  be  noted  at  the  puncture  areas, 
soon  becoming  purulent.  After  24  hours, 
the  sting  sites  are  slightly  raised  pustules, 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  narrow  red  halo 
or  perhaps  a  large  painful  area.  The  pustule 
may  remain  3  to  10  days,  and  then  rupture 
occurs  with  crust  formation. 

The  nature  of  the  venom  has  been  studied 
by  Blum,  et  al.  (22.  23)  Adrouny,  et  al.  (14) 
and  Derbes  (30.  31).  The  venom  demon- 
strates definite  antibiotic  behavior,  and  dif- 
fers from  that  of  any  other  stinging  insect 
previously  studied. 
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In  addition  to  the  local  reaction  of  the 
area  surrounding  the  sting,  which  varies  from 
one  individual  to  another,  some  individuals 
have  demonstrated  feverlal  and  allergic  sys- 
temic reactions.  Allergic  responses  have 
been  elicited  in  individuals  by  one  or  two 
stings  to  as  many  as  50  to  100.  However,  in 
all  doctunented  cases,  a  previous  history  of 
stings  was  recorded.  People  suffering  aller- 
gic reactions  probably  have  become  sensi- 
tized to  the  venom  by  previous  stings  by 
these,  or  other  species  of  ants.  Blum,  et  al. 
(22).  recognize  that  there  has  been  at  least 
one  and  possibly  two  reactions  to  ant  stings 
which  have  been  fatal.  Favorite  (35)  re- 
ports that  of  approximately  300  persons  re- 
portedly stung  by  the  Imported  fire  ant.  five 
persons  manifested  allergic  reactions,  but 
none  were  serious.  Parish  (57)  found  that 
all  species  of  ants  accounted  for  only  4  of 
the  460  fatalities  reported  from  venomous 
animals  In  the  United  States  from  1950  to 

1959. 

The  above  data  demonstrates  the  fallacy 
of  referring  to  the  "extremely  potent  venom 
of  the  fire  ant"  since  in  almost  all  cases  It 
produced  no  more  than  a  temporary  burning 
sensation,  followed  a  day  later  by  a  small 
white  pustule.  Severe  reactions  are  due  to 
allergic  conditions  rather  than  the  potency 
of  the  venom. 

INTESTATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  imported  fire  ants  reportedly  arrived 
la  this  country  about  1918.  probably  at  the 
port  of  Mobile.  George  (37)  noted  that  the 
spread  could  be  considered  In  three  rather 
distinct  periods;  the  first.  1918-1932,  with  a 
peripheral  spread  of  1  mile  per  year  or 
less;  the  second.  1932-1950,  with  a  spread 
rate  of  1  to  3  miles  per  year;  and  the 
third  "explosive"  spread  from  "1950  to  the 
present,"  i.e.,  1958.  at  a  rate  of  20  miles 
per  year.  Tlie  "explosive"  spread  was  at- 
tributed to  secondary  infestations  trans- 
ported originally  by  cars,  trains,  truck  and 
by  shipments  of  soil  and  nursery  stocks. 

Estimated  Infested  areas,  not  including 
lakes,  bayous,  and  rivers,  have  been  supplied 
by  Fancher  (34)  up  to  nearly  the  end  of 
1963.  The  data  are  shown  graphically  in 
figure  1.  (Not  printed  in  the  Record.)  It 
is  seen  that  a  fourth  period  initiated  about 
1959  at  a  rate  of  about  45  miles  per  year, 
with  the  past  2  years  approaching  100.  It 
is  Ironical  to  compare  these  data  with  at- 
tempts to  eradicate-control  the  ant.  The 
first  significant  effort  was  made  in  1937  In 
Baldwin  County.  Ala.  Alabama  in  1949,  and 
Louisiana  In  1952  furnished  free  or  at  cost, 
respectively,  quantltie.s  of  chlordane  to  pro- 
vide local  control.  USDA-State  quarantine 
procedures:  treatment  of  nursery  stock,  etc., 
were  initiated  on  a  broad  scale  toward  the 
end  of  1958. 

Within  the  State  of  Georgia,  surveys  In 
1949  revealed-  localized  Infestations  of  9  of 
the  159  counties.  By  1958,  37  counties,  and 
In  1963,  65  counties  had  some  degree  of  in- 
festation. Present  Infested  areas  totalling 
some  6.4  million  acres  are  shown  in  figure  2. 
(Not  printed  In  the  Record.)  It  Is  noted 
that  a  number  of  nonlnfested  areas  occur 
which  are  completely  surrounded  by  in- 
fested areas,  a  peculiarity  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  nurseries  in  the  clear  areas. 

A    PEST    OR    A    NUISANCE? 

There  is  no  clear  answer  to  this  question 
due  to  divergent  definitions,  and  differences 
of  opinions  .is  to  where  the  magnitude  of  a 
nuisance  becomes  a  pest.  In  its  native 
habitat  in  Argentina,  it  is  not  oflaclally  clas- 
sified as  a  pest  (38).  Yet.  if  one  reads  only 
the  observations  of  Riberlo  (58),  the  con- 
elusion  would  be  that  It  is  a  severe  economic 
pest. 

In  U.S.  farmlands,  the  mounds  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  mowers,  rakes,  and 
combines.  To  workers  gathering  hay,  clear- 
ing clogged  blades,  and  so  on,  who  suffer  pain 
when  stung  by  the  ant,  It  is  a  pest.    To  300 


soldiers  stung  by  the  fire  ants  while  crawling 
on  the  ground  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  dur- 
ing night  exercises,  the  ant  was  more  than 
a  nuisance.  To  farmers  whose  crops  suf- 
fered from  a  loss  of  quality  even  If  not  de- 
stroyed, the  cause  apparently  by  the  ant,  the 
ant  is  a  pest.  It  was  in  response  to  the  com- 
plaints of  so  many  people,  with  data  avail- 
able on  the  alarming  rate  of  spread  of 
infestation,  that  Congress,  in  1957,  appropri- 
ated $2.4  million  for  the  initiation  of  a  con- 
trol program,  involving  the  spraying  of  about 
20  million  acres  with  Dieldrin.  The  fact  that 
sizable  funds  and  efforts  have  been  con- 
tributed by  Individual  landowners,  by  coun- 
ties and  by  States,  is  accepted  by  some  people 
as  evidence  that  this  ant  is  a  pest  (59).  To 
others,  it  is  considered  possible  that  the 
beneficial  insectivorous  habits  of  the  ant 
outweigh  the  minor  economic  damage  at- 
tributed to  this  ant  (38.  56).  Further,  the 
control  measures  have  resulted  in  unantici- 
pated high  economic  losses,  through  sharp 
increases  in  damage  caused  by  other  known 
pests  (15,  43,  56). 

Economic  considerations 
Perhaps  the  uncertainties  of  "pest  or  nui- 
sance" can  be  avoided  through  a  considera- 
tion of  the  economic  values  involved  in  rela- 
tion to  the  costs  and  effectiveness  of  control- 
eradication  programs. 

In  view  of  the  attention  paid  the  imported 
fire  ant.  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
Cooperative  Economic  Insect  Report,  issued 
in  May  1958,  of  the  Pest  Control  Division, 
USDA,  showed  only  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi as  listing  the  fire  ant  among  their  20 
most  important  economic  insects,  and  then 
not  high  on  the  list  (37).  In  1949,  Arant 
reported  (16)  that  the  imported  fire  ant  was 
an  economic  pest;  in  1962  he  stated  (15)  that 
the  aiit  did  not  cause  damage  to  crops  or  live- 
stock, this  being  confirmed  by  Newsom  (56), 
as  regards  Louisiana.  A  1963  communication 
from  Arant  (18)  stated  that  "apparently 
these  (early)  reports  (of  widespread  damage 
to  crops,  livestock  and  newborn  animals) 
were  erroneous  or  the  ant  has  changed  its 
habits.  Damage  to  crops  Is  rare.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  an  occasional  animal  has  been 
killed,  but  we  know  of  no  authentic  record 
of  such  happenings."  Wilson  (62)  uses  al- 
most the  same  words:  "In  the  late  forties  it 
was  a  significant  pest  in  southern  Alabama, 
but  in  the  early  fifties  it  ceased  to  be  sig- 
nificant tn  this  regard.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  is  no  longer  a  significant  agricultural  pest. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  change  Is  due  to 
some  change  in  the  fire  ant  population  it- 
self." The  George  report  (37)  presents  data 
showing  the  difference  between  "early"  re- 
ports and  verified  crop  damage.  In  one  in- 
stance, crop  damage  In  1  year  in  Mobile  and 
Baldwin  Counties  was  claimed  to  total  $535.- 
222.  A  1952  work  project  (No.  I-h-8)  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  found  the 
fire  ant  damage  to  be  about  $50,000  per  year, 
or  about  3  percent  of  the  total  crop  value  for 
those  two  counties. 

York  (65)  confirmed  the  dangers  of  ac- 
cepting "reports"  of  damage  when,  in  1949, 
he  Investigated  numerous  claims  by  farmers 
of  damage  due  to  the  Imported  fire  ant  and 
found  other  causes.  Yet,  some  USDA  publi- 
cations lent  credence  to  the  belief  that  the 
ant  was  a  serious  economic  pest.  A  USDA 
leaflet.  No.  350.  1954,  stated: 

"Imp)orted  fire  ants  seriously  damage  many 
vegetable  crops  by  feeding  on  the  young, 
succulent  plants.  They  soften  the  tender 
stems  just  below  the  soil,  then  suck  the 
plant  juices.  In  this  way  they  gnaw  holes  in 
roots,  tubers,  stalks,  buds,  ears,  and  pods. 
"These  pests  often  extend  their  attacks 
to  young,  unprotected  animals;  such  as  new- 
born calves  and  pigs  and  newly  hatched 
quail  and  poultry.  They  are  very  fond  of 
quail;  they  enter  the  piped  eggs  to  get  them. 
The  ants  often  chase  brooding  hens  off  their 
nests  and  eat  their  chicks." 


It  is  noted  that  these  statements  actually 
are  simply  descriptive  of  types  of  injuries 
"observed,"  but  furnish  no  guide  as  to  the 
economic  extent  of  damage. 

The  wMiclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  im- 
ported fire  ant  should  not  now  be  considered 
as  a  significant  economic  pest,  although  it  is 
definitely  a  nuisance  and  in  certain  cases, 
control  measures  in  farmlands  prior  to  har- 
vesting may  be  helpful. 

CONTROL-ERADICATION   PROGRAMS 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  pre- 
cise meanings  of  the  words  "control"  and 
"eradication."  The  committee  has  inter- 
preted and  based  its  study  on  the  following: 
"Control"  programs  are  those  which  have 
the  purpose  of  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
infestation;  the  eradication,  more  or  less 
completely,  in  specific  and  relatively  small 
areas  such  as  individual  farms,  playgrounds, 
and  highway  right-of-way  shoulders;  and 
programs  to  reduce  the  population  of  the  fire 
ant.  in  selected  areas,  to  a  degree  such  that 
the  fire  ants  will  not  materially  affect  the 
conduct  of  farm  operations  or  human  activi- 
ties in  recreational  and  privately  owned 
areas.  Quarantine  procedures,  initiated  in 
1958,  applied  to  shipments  of  ntirsery  stocks, 
stump  wood,  truck  crops,  and  other  commod- 
ities, fall  within  this  definition.  "Eradica- 
tion" programs  are  those  which  have  the 
purpose  of  complete  kill  of  the  fire  ant,  and 
reducing  the  fire  ant  population  to  zero. 

The  magnitude  of  the  subject  of  Insect 
control,  and  successes  and  failures  are  well 
and  succinctly  presented  by  Bro^Ti's  paper 
(24) ,  in  which  a  thorough  treatment  of  data 
is  given  to  each  of  four  representative  large- 
scale  U.S.  insect  control  programs:  gypsy 
moth,  fire  ant,  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  and 
screw-worm.  The  relationship  between  the 
degree  of  success  of  the  programs  and  prior 
research  on  which  the  programs  were  based 
is  clear. 

Attempts  to  control  or  eradicate  the  im- 
ported fire  ant  have  a  history  in  the  United 
States  extending  back  to  1937.  The  use  of 
Insecticides  seemed  to  offer  a  logical  ap- 
proach. The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  suitable  pesticide  is  apparent 
when  one  considers  that  Frear's  annual 
"Pesticide  Handbook"  (36)  listed  7,851  prod- 
ucts in  the  1960  edition  and  9,444  in  the 
1962  edition.  Many  materials,  and  methods, 
were  tried  In  a  sporadic  and  uncoordinated 
program  by  individuals  and  with  county,  and 
later,  State  assistance.  For  brevity,  this  re- 
port w^ill  deal  only  with  those  insecticides 
which  found  early  and  rather  widespread 
use,  and  with  "Mirex,"  a  bait-lnsectlclde,  re- 
cently developed  primarily  for  use  against  the 
fire  ant  and  stated  to  be  safe  as  regards  wild- 
life, domestic  animals,  and  fish.  By  1962, 
Mirex  became  the  chemical  most  generally 
used  for  control  of  the  fire  ant.  Information 
on  other  insecticides  furnished  a  well- 
documented  history  of  the  hazards  of  pre- 
maturely using  insecticides  on  a  broad  scale 
prior  to  research  and  controlled  experimen- 
tation to  determine  side  effects,  and  prior  to 
research  upon  the  ecology  of  the  pest  of  Im- 
mediate concern. 

Dieldrin,  Heptachlor,  and  other  iiisecticides 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  significant  experi- 
ments will  be  included  in  the  Interest  of 
brevity  and  to  f>ermit  a  mcwe  complete  pres- 
entation of  information  on  Mirex  which  now 
and  for  the  Immediate  future  Is  practically 
"the"  Insecticide  being  \ised.  Research  work 
published  prior  to  1957  has  been  reviewed  by 
Hays,  et  al.  (39) . 

The  first  recorded  large-scale  program, 
using  calcium  cyanide  dust,  was  in  1937,  In 
Baldwin  County.  Ala.  By  1949,  Chlordane. 
Toxaphene,  DDT,  and  other  Insecticides  had 
been  used  with  varying  application  tech- 
niques, and  kills  varying  from  80  to  above 
90  percent  were  obtained  (16) .  Harmftil  side 
effects  were  noted  in  some  cases,  but  the 
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potential  of  these  effects  was  not  appreci- 
ated. In  1957.  Auburn  University  initiated 
an  extensive  study  "to  develop  low  cost  con- 
trol with  baits  containing  toxicants  that 
would  not  be  harmful  to  wildlife,  beneficial 
Insects  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  treated 
area"  (41).  More  than  400  formulations  con- 
sisting of  29  different  insecticides  and  104 
bait  materials  were  studied.  Kepone  and 
Heptachlor  were  found  of  most  promise  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

By  tlie  middle  of  1958.  it  was  apparent  that 
certain  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  had  most 
promise  for  control-eradication.  In  fact,  the 
1957  congressional  appropriation  contem- 
plated the  use  of  Dieldrin  or  Heptachlor.  In- 
terest was  centered  on  these  and  Kepone  and 
Chlordane  as  toxicants  Incorporated  In  pro- 
tein baits.  Two  to  four  poiuids  of  toxicant 
per  acre  gave  effective  control  for  3  to  5  years; 
doses  of  0.25  to  1  pound  per  acre  gave  good 
control  from  1  to  2  years;  and  winter  appli- 
cations were  found  less  effective  than  at 
other  seasons  (39,  46,  49,  52).  Based  upon 
laboratory  tests,  Lofgren  (54)  found  LI>-50 
(lethal  dose  for  50  percent  of  those  exposed) 
values,  expressed  in  parts  per  million:  Hep- 
tachlor Epoxide,  0.0075;  Heptachlor,  0.0080; 
Aldrln,  0.0099;  Dieldrin.  0.0243;  and  Chlor- 
dane, 0.0377.  Earlier  large-scale  field  tests  by 
Hays  and  Arant  (41)  showed  the  same  rela- 
tive order  with  Aldrln  less  effective  than 
would  be  expected  from  these  LI>-50  values. 

Residual  characteristics  are  Important  from 
at  least  two  aspects:  first,  the  time  period  of 
effectiveness  and  hence  the  frequency  of  re- 
application  needed;  and  second,  effects  on 
other  life.  With  granular  heptachlor  ex- 
posed on  soil  for  7  months — June  1959-Jan- 
uary  1960 — 20  percent  was  converted  to  the 
epoxide,  and  an  additional  68  percent  lost  by 
volatilization  (21).  Mound  treatment  with 
Chlordane  did  not  prevent  relnfestatlon  of 
the  area  (39).  Plane  spraying  with  Chlor- 
dane or  Dieldrin  gave  control  from  1  to  5 
years,  but  upon  loss  of  effectiveness  reln- 
festatlon occurred  (51),  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  mounds  per  acre  in  treated  than  in  un- 
treated areas,  typical  of  newly  infested  areas 
(39).  These  data  showed  the  need  for  re- 
application  of  insecticides  after  about  2  years 
even  when  long-term  Insecticides  were  used. 

Ecological  factors  Involved  and  the  effect 
of  the  Insecticides  on  other  pests  were  given 
little  consideration  until  about  1958.  Two 
areas  In  'Louisiana,  treated  with  Heptachlor 
against  the  fire  ant,  resulted,  in  the  case  of 
rice  field  application.  In  "the  heaviest  In- 
festation of  the  rice  stlnkbug  ever,"  a  thirty- 
fold  Increase  In  the  number  of  adult  Drae- 
culacephala,  virtual  elimination  of  the  craw- 
fish Procombaras,  while  damselfiles.  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  bug  Paromlus  longulus  were 
unaffected  (56).  In  the  other  case  (sugar 
fields) .  a  50-percent  increase  In  infestation 
by  the  sugar  cane  borer  occurred  (43) . 

Chlordane  or  Dieldrin  or  Heptachlor  when 
applied  at  optimum  low  doses  apparently  do 
not  affect  grazing  cattle  or  sheep  but  were 
found  to  cause  high  mortality  In  quail  and 
41  other  species  of  animals  (17.  20).  Jen- 
kins (44)  found  Jgeptachlor  at  1.25  pounds  or 
j)t  affect  quail  population, 
Drmation  was  confirmed  in 
yin  north  Florida  and  by 
iwest  Georgia.  Extensive 
of  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons, including  Mirex  In  water  on  sea  life, 
fresh  water  fish  and  certain  fowl  are  pre- 
sented in  circular  143  for  1960.  and  circular 
167.  for  1961-€2.  by  the  USDI  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

Barthel  (21)  reported  on  the  uptake  of 
Heptachlor  by  grazing  cattle  with  1  to  3.45 
ppm,  of  residue  found  in  the  peritoneal  fat, 
1  ppm.  in  raw  and  cooked  meat,  and  no  resi- 
due In  the  brain,  liver  or  kidneys.  Lof- 
gren (47)  investigated  Heptachlor  uptake 
by  truck  crops  and  found  no  residue  in  14  of 
the  16  crops  investigated  with  0.03  to  0.20 
ppm.  in  onions  and  radishes,  respectively. 
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However,  iiit  1960.  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  placed  a  zero  (whatever  zero 
means)  tolerance  for  Heptachlor  in  foods 
and  effectively  precluded  the  use  of  Hepta- 
chlor in  pastures  and  wherever  food  animals 
could  graze. 

Mirex 

The  long-term  residual  effects  of  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon  and  potential  health 
haz;ird  through  uptake  of  residue  In  foods 
and  crops,  led  to  intensive  research  to  de- 
velop an  effective  insecticide  but  which  would 
have  low  or  negligible  toxicity  to  other  than 
fire  ants,  and  would  have  negligible  residual 
effects. 

The  General  Chemical  Division  of  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.  developed  Experimental  In- 
secticide Compound  GC-1283.  which  is  cur- 
rently the  insecticide  being  used  in  airplane 
spraying  programs  against  the  fire  ant  under 
the  Federal-State  program.  This  compound 
has  the  empirical  formula:  C,„C1,,  (an  analog 
of  Kepone  which  has  the  formula:  C,„C1,0). 
The  chemical  name  is  dodecachlorooctahy- 
dro-1,  3.  4-metheno-2H-cyclobuta(cd)penta- 
lene,  and  is  also  known  as  dodecachloro- 
pentalcyclodecane.  General  Chemical  states 
that  this  compound  Is  available  as  a  50  per- 
cent wettable  powder:  is  a  white,  crystalline, 
non-volatile  solid  melting  at  about  485"  C; 
Is  Insoluble  In  water;  Is  unaffected  by  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  hydrochloric  add;  and  is 
soluble,  at  75°  P  to  the  extent  shown  in  par- 
entheses In:  dloxane  (15.3  percent),  xylene 
(14.3  percent),  benzene  (12.2  percent),  car- 
bon tetrachloride  (7.2  percent),  and  methyl- 
ethyl  ketone  (5.6  percent).  It  is  further 
stated  to  have  an  LD.^,  (acute  oral)  value  for 
white  rats  above  4000  mg  kg.  and  non-irri- 
tating to  shaved  and  abraded  skin  of  white 
rabbits  In  dermal  tests. 

In  common  usage  the  word  "Mirex"  ap- 
plies to  both  the  compound  and  to  the  com- 
plete bait.  The  most  widely  used  complete 
bait  is  composed  of:  Corncob  grits  as  absorb- 
ent carrier,  85  percent  by  weight;  soybean 
oil  as  attractant,  14.925  percent  by  weight; 
Mirex.  0.075  percent  by  weight. 

Dissemination  and  Effectiveness 

Mirex  has  been  shown  to  have  high  effec- 
tiveness in  quick-kill  of  the  fire  ant.  the 
quickness  being  largely  weather  dependent, 
under  warm  moist  conditions  the  ant  for- 
ages more  vigorously  than  In  cool  dry 
weather. 

Laboratory  tests  by  Lofgren  (48)  showed 
that  at  low  concentrations,  of  about  0.014 
percent.  Mirex  was  more  effective  with 
quicker  kill  than  Kepone.  Also,  that  bait 
containing  0.03  to  0.15  percent  of  Mirex  gave 
99  to  100  percent  control  within  four  weeks 
in  field  tests.  In  1963.  he  (50)  reported  that 
bait  with  0.075  percent  of  Mirex.  or  of  Ke- 
pone, when  applied  at  from  5  to  20  pounds 
of  bait  per  acre,  gave  more  than  95  percent 
control.  Kepone  was  somewhat  less  effective 
than  Mirex. 

Lofgren  (53),  In  the  fall  of  1961,  plane- 
sprayed  12.5  pounds  of  bait  (4.2  grams  of 
Mirex)  per  acre  over  a  960-acre  field  with 
only  one  colony  of  the  approximate  total  of 
760  surviving  after  32  weeks.  The  slow  kill 
was  thought  due  to  the  onset  of  cool  dry  fall 
weather  immediately  after  spraying.  A  year 
later,  the  area  had  become  relnfested  with 
numerous  small  mounds.  Two  complete 
tests  were  then  carried  oyt  with  baits  con- 
taining 0.075,  0.15  and  0.30  percent  Mirex  and 
applied  at  rates  of  3,  5,  and  10  pounds  of 
bait  per  acre.  One  spraying  operation  was 
carried  out  in  March,  the  other  In  June.  A 
98-percent  kill  was  estimated  for  each  test. 
But  no  counts  were  made  after  16  weeks 
since  the  test  areas  had  become  relnfested 
with  new  colonies.  Apparently,  therefore, 
fields  treated  with  Mirex  from  January 
through  July  will  become  relnfested  that  fall; 
or  if  an  area  is  treated  In  the  fall.  It  will  not 
become  relnfested  until   the  next  fall. 

Mirex  does  not  get  Into  the  pupae.  As  the 
time  from  egg  to  adult  requires  from  32  to  40 


days,  the  time  of  spraying  witli  Mirex  is 
critical.  In  seasons  when  rainfall  is  fre- 
quent, Mirex  corncob  grits  bait  disintegrates 
within  about  8  to  14  days.  No  data  are  avail- 
able as  to  the  "fate"  of  Mirex  Itself. 

Residual  aspects — side  effects 

Baker  (19)  offered  an  opinion  in  1963  that 
Mirex  does  not  leave  a  residue  that  affecta 
ants:  that  as  Mirex  has  such  a  short  "life"  it 
does  not  kill  all  the  ants.  Mirex  can  be 
considered  only  as  a  control  rather  than  an 
eradication  agent,  an  opinion  sliared  by  Cope 
(27).  De  Witt  of  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Re- 
search  Center  said,  in  August  1963  (32).  that 
they  nad  no  data  on  the  development  of 
concentration  of  Mirex  in  tissues  of  animals 
following  exposure,  nor  of  the  possible  devel- 
opment of  resistence  to  Mirex  by  the  fire  ant. 
Further,  that  as  Mirex  is  so  similar  to  Kepone 
that  it  was  assumed  that  Mirex  residue  would 
be  detectable  in  fatty  tissues  of  animals 
which  had  ingested  Mirex. 

Jenkins  (44)  reported  results  of  a  little 
over  2  years  of  work  with  Mirex  (using  a  0.15- 
percent  Mirex  In  bait  applied  at  a  base  rate 
of  6.25  pounds  of  bait  per  acre):  no  losses 
of  quail,  turkeys,  chickens,  and  ducks,  in 
pens  treated  with  8  to  10  times  the  recom- 
mended field  dosage;  In  aquariums  testing 
with  up  to  30  times  the  field  dosage,  no  losses 
of  goldfish,  minnows,  or  bluegills  have  oc- 
ciured,  while  channel  catfish  survived  15 
times  the  field  rate  and  were  not  attracted  to 
the  bait;  the  corncob  grits  bait  Is  not  attrac- 
tive to  quail,  chicks,  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks, 
cotton  rats,  rabbits,  goats,  nor  to  catfish, 
bluegills  or  goldfish. 

Lofgren  (53)  reports  that  Darley,  In  1962, 
found  no  accumulation  of  Mirex  in  the  but- 
terfat  of  cows  grazing  in  fields  treated  at  the 
dosage  Just  referred  to  by  Jenkins  (4.2  grams 
Mirex  per  acre).  Baker  found  Mirex  bait  to 
be  harmless  to  wildlife  in  pens  with  dosages 
up  to  4000  pounds  of  bait  per  acre  (19). 
These  data  are  encouraging  to  those  using, 
or  planning  to  use.  Mirex  against  the  ant. 

Recent  data  from  pond  tests,  treated  with 
Mirex  at  1  ppm.,  showed  bluegill  sunflsh  to 
accumulate  Mirex  residues  at  rapid  rates, 
reaching  "22  ppm.  in  whole  body  residues  In 
72  hours.  Uptake  in  vegetation  was  also 
extremely  rapid.  Serum  protein  levels  in 
bluegill  and  mlcrohematocrlt  levels  In  blue- 
gills were  apparently  not  affected  by  Mirex" 
(28). 

Other  Methods 

Many  methods  of  eradication,  some  exotic, 
have  been  considered  but  research  into  the 
feasibility  of  using  techniques  such  as  at- 
tractants,  and  sterilization  of  males  by  ex- 
posxire  to  radiation,  so  effective  against  the 
screw- worm,  has  not  developed  to  a  state 
where  a  promising  technique  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

Wilson  (63)  pointed  out  that  research  on 
the  biology  of  the  fire  ant  had  been  quite 
"trivial"  at  the  time  an  eradication  program 
was  Initiated,  a  program  which  essentially 
was  a  failure  and  which  provided  a  focal 
point  of  controversy.  He  suggested  that 
basic  research  programs  sponsored  by  the 
USDA  be  increased  manyfold,  so  that  a 
foundation  of  facts  would  be  available  on 
which  to  base  a  sound  control  or  eradication 
program. 

PROGRAMS    WrrHIN   INFESTED   STATES 

The  Information  summarized  in  this  sec- 
tion was  obtained  from  letters  and  maps 
(from  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Georgia) 
from  the  State  departments  responsible  for 
the  programs,  and  from  comments,  in  Oc- 
tober 1963,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Fancher,  regional 
supervisor,  southern  plant  pest  control  re- 
gion, USDA,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

Alabama 
Alabama  carried  out  the  first  significant 
program  of  eradication  In  the  United  States. 
At  present  Alabama  has  the  greatest  Infesta- 
tion, and  in  1962.  the  fire  ant  was  listed  as 
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one  of  the  10  most  Important  Insects  in  the 
state  The  Tennessee  VaUey  area  in  north 
Alabama  has  13  counties  free  of  Infestation. 
Just  below  this  tier,  light  Infestation  occurs 
in  about  15  counties,  while  south  of  thU 
area  all  counties  are  heavily  Infested.  Ap- 
nroxlmately  10  million  acres  c»f  land  in  the 
State  are  known  to  be  Infested  at  this  time. 
It  would  likely  cost  in  excess  of  $15  million 
to  treat  all  Infested  areas  In  Alabama  at  one 
time"  (59). 

The  on-going  program  is  generally  one  or 
containment,  with  all  known  Infestations  In 
10  counties  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
to  be  treated  In  fiscal  year  1964.  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  where  there  Is  general 
mfestatlon  will  receive  treatment  In  the 
peripheral  areas.  To  date.  State  and  Fed- 
^al  funds  for  control  of  the  ant  to  prevent 
further  spread  of  Infestation  total,  roughly, 
$1.5  million.  It  is  estimated  that  landown- 
ers have  expended  more  than  this  amount. 
Arkansas 
All  Infested  areas  have  been  treated  with 
heptachlor  and  more  recently  with  Mirex. 

Florida 
The  heaviest  Infestation  is  In  the  western 
five  or  six  counties  In  the  panhandle.  MUd 
infestation  occurs  in  a  rather  narrow  east- 
west  band  across  the  center,  and  at  the 
southern  tip  of  the  State.  Mr.  H.  L.  Jones. 
AsBisUnt  Director.  DivUlon  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, reported  in  August  1963  that  the  State 
entered  into  an  eradication  program  several 
years  ago.  using  dieldrin  where  the  whlte- 
frlnged  beetle  also  existed,  and  heptachlor  in 
other  areas.  No  adverse  side  effects  were  de- 
tected. After  2  years.  It  was  found  that  the 
effort  permitted  by  the  State  funds  available 
were  Insufficient  to  keep  the  Infestation  from 
spreading,  much  less  annihilate  it.  The  ac- 
tion by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  placing  a  zero  tolerance  on  heptachlor 
residue  precluded  its  use  on  pastures,  and 
the  State  program  was  dropped  except  for 
regulatory  work. 

In  response  to  pleas  for  relief  from  the 
western  counties,  the  legislature  appropri- 
ated $'250,000,  effective  July  1,  1963,  to  Ini- 
tiate another  control  program.  A  12,000- 
acre  test  with  Mirex  in  1962  had  given  en- 
couraging results;  It  Is  planned  to  use  Mirex 
In  the  current  pxrogram. 
Georgia 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Blasin- 
game.  Director,  Division  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Indvistry,  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  detailed  summary  of  past  and  cur- 
rent programs  In  Georgia  was  supplied  In 
November  1963,  with  the  location  and  types 
of  programs  shown  In  figure  2.  Certain  ex- 
tracts from  this  document,  amplified  with 
comments  received  during  personal  inter- 
Tlews,  are  appropriate  here. 

"The  [final]  objective  of  the  Georgia  pro- 
gram Is  eradication.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
program  In  late  1957.  treatment  consisted  of 
a  single  treatment  of  2  pounds  of  Heptachlor 
per  acre  applied  in  a  granular  formula- 
tion •  ♦  *  the  required  dosage  was  (later) 
reduced  to  1.25  pounds  per  acre.  At  present, 
Mirex  Is  being  used  *  ♦  •  at  only  1/7  ounces 
per  acre.  (Heptachlor  Is  being  used  on 
Isolated  areas  such  as  highway  shoulders.) 
Equipment  vised  to  dispense  the  Insecticide 
range  from  jeep-mounted  ttirbine  blowers  to 
multiengine  aircraft. 

"The  plan  of  operation  consists  in  the 
treatment  of  all  outlying  areas  of  Infesta- 
tion. Regulatory  procedures  to  retard  nat- 
ural and  artificial  spread  are  carried  out  in 
periphery  counties  where  eradication  treat- 
ments are  not  underway.  This  Is  a  coopera- 
tive program  Involving  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  to  date,  2.402,042  acres 
have  been  treated,  with  an  estimated  4,031,- 
860  yet  to  be  treated  as  of  November  1963. 

"Intensive  surveys  were  begun  In  the  fall 
of  1957  and  have  continued  to  the  present 


time   •    •   •   state  and  Federal  quarantines 
were  Invoked  In  1958  and  regulate  the  move- 
ment of  materials  such  as  soils,  gravel,  sand, 
products  with  soil  attached,  and  unmanu- 
factured  forest  products.      Inspection,   and 
treatment  If  neceesary,  have  kept  (these  ma- 
terials)   moving  In  normal  trade  channels, 
and  long  distance  spread  of  the  pest  through 
these  means  has  thus  been  prevented." 
Louisiana 
Heaviest  Infestation  occurs  In  the  southern 
half    of    the    State.      The    USDA    program 
hopes  to  cut  Infestation  southward  to  the 
"parish  line,"  that  Is  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  State.    Control  emphasis  is  largely  In  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  State.     In  view  of 
the    several    instances    noted    above    as    to 
benefits  from  the  ant,  it  was  surprising  to 
find  that  Louisiana  ranked  next  to  Georgia 
In    total    local    support    funds    contributed. 
One  parish  contributed  $39,000  to  a  program 
and  raised  taxes. 

Mississippi 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  are  Infested.  Only  Mississippi 
still  contains  the  dark  form  pop\ilations  orig- 
inally introduced  into  the  United  States.  Mr. 
SI  Corley  (29),  Commissioner,  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  commerce,  stated 
that  their  control  program  has  been  one  of 
containment  designed  to  treat  outlying  In- 
festations first,  with  the  final  objective  aimed 
at  eradication.  Current  programs  show  an 
intensified  effort  in  comparison  with  past 
years. 

The  State  appropriated  $25,000  for  con- 
trols during  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  350,000 
acres  were  treated;  however,  city  and  county 
governments  spent  $192,600  to  eradicate  this 
pest  within  their  own  communities.  Diu-ing 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  the  entire  State  program 
is  to  be  expanded,  and  all  known  Infestations 
are  to  be  treated  In  14  counties  located  In 
the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the 
State.  Some  degree  of  treatment  is  to  be 
provided  in  control  programs  in  17  counties 
located  mainly  in  southwestern  Mississippi, 
while  25  eastern  counties  have  no  control 
programs  planned  at  present. 
North  Carolina 
Only  seven  counties  are  involved,  five  of 
which  have  been  treated,  with  the  remaining 
two  to  be  treated  during  1964.  Data  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  treatments  were  not 
available. 

South  Carolina 

Seventeen  counties  have  reported  mild  In- 
festations emanating  from  nursery  stocks. 
Fourteen  of  these  counties  have  been  treat- 
ed; three  spot  areas  of  infestation  totaling 
about  200,000  acres  are  to  be  treated  soon 
as  of  November  1963.  An  Infested  area 
around  Charleston  was  scheduled  for  treat- 
ment during  1964. 

Texas 

Infestation  has  been  reported  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  and  control-erad- 
ication programs  are  receiving  support  from 
individuals,  cities,  and  coimties  in  that  area. 


EVALUATION-SUMMARY 

Tlie  imported  fire  ant  arrived  in  the  United 
States  about  1918  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  from 
South  America.  The  first  Imported  fire  ant 
was  a  dark  form  which  spread  rather  slow- 
ly, from  2  to  5  miles  per  year,  with  about 
700,000  acres  Infested  by  1930.  During  the 
1930's  a  light  form  appeared,  again  ap- 
parently imported  from  South  America.  This 
form,  which  swarms  8  to  10  times  a  year — 
Louisiana  reported  19  swarms  one  year — has 
become  the  dominant  form,  and  has  spread 
rapidly  to  where  nearly  31  million  acres  in 
nine  States  had  become  infested  by  late  1963. 

Early  reports  of  fire  ant  damage  to  crops, 
wildlife,  fish,  and  to  humans  have  not  been 
verified,  but  have  been  too  numerous  to  dis- 
count completely.  It  appears  probable  that 
the  "light,"  now  dominant  form,  is  much 


less  an  economic  pest  than  was  the  earlier 
dark  form.  At  this  time,  the  fire  ant  is  not 
considered  an  economic  pest  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Is  low  on  the  list  of  all  but  a  few  of 
the  nine  U.S.  States  with  Infested  areas.  Due 
to  Its  insectivorous  habits,  many  scientists, 
and  others,  consider  the  beneficial  results  to 
outweigh  the  harmful  effects.  Most  colonies 
become  cannibalistic  rather  than  feed  on 
plant  material,  though,  on  occasion,  they 
have  been  observed  to  carry  seeds  to  the 
mound. 

The  aggressive  nature  of  the  ant,  and  the 
multiple  stings  received  from  each  individual 
ant,  are  quite  painful  for  a  short  time.  The 
"stings"  are  sterile  In  themselves,  and,  ex- 
cept for  allergy-sensitive  Individuals,  cause 
no  effects  other  than  the  pain,  shock,  and 
the  appearance  of  small  pustules  which  nor- 
mally disappear  In  a  few  days. 

To  the  farmworker  who  receives  stings 
when  harvesting  crops,  or  to  the  children 
(and  their  parents)  who  are  stung  whUe 
playing,  the  fire  ant  Is  a  feared  nuisance,  to 
say  the  least.  It  was  in  response  to  public 
demand  for  action  against  the  ant  that  the 
U.S.  Congress,  In  1957,  appropriated  funds 
and  charged  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  Initiate  an  eradication  program.  Quaran- 
tine programs  are  helpful  In  lowering  the 
spread  to  nonlnfested  areas.  Several  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  were  found  effective 
against  the  fire  ant,  and  widespread  appli- 
cation of  these  pesticides  was  initiated.  It 
was  soon  found  that  these  pesticides  had 
harmful  side  effects  such  that  their  wide- 
spread use  had  to  be  discontinued. 

The  development  of  a  new  pesticide,  Mirex, 
about  1960  gave  promise  of  a  highly  effective 
agent  against  the  fire  ant  without  the  harm- 
ful side  effects  of  the  insecticide?  formerly 
used.  Mirex  has  been  found  *trective  in 
very  small  quantities,  but  due  to  the  rela- 
tively short— 2  weeks — life  of  the  Mirex  bait, 
it  can  be  considered  only  as  a  control  agent 
(19,26,59,62). 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  large  area  plane-spraying  operations 
and  the  mopup  attention  paid  to  smaller 
isolated  areas  of  infestation.  A  numbci'  of 
authoritative  comments  are  similar:  "J'liat 
for  effective  control-containment-eradication 
of  the  imported  fire  ant  with  Mirex,  only  a 
greatly  magnified  effort  has  a  possibility  of 
success,  and  the  cost  Involved  in  such  a  mas- 
sive undertaking  is  not  Justifiable. 

Based  on  data  summarized  in  this  report, 
the  United   States  shoiUd  free  itself  from 
any    illusion    that    current    airplane    spray 
operations   with   Mirex   Is   anything   but   a 
control    operation,    which    will    require    re- 
appUcation  more  than  once  a  year  to  the 
periphery  of  the  infested  area,  even  simply 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  infestation.    Con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  a  federally  sub- 
sidized program  to  provide  Mirex  to  farmers 
and  State  agencies,  to  provide  local  control 
where  the  "nuisance"  of  the  ant  so  warrants. 
Wilson  (63),  in  a  1963  appearance  before  a 
US.    Senate    subcommittee,    stated:     "How 
much,  in  fact,  was  learned  in  advance  of  the 
spraying  program  about  the  biology  of  the 
fire    ant?     The    (USDA)    research    on    this 
species,    other    than    routine    scouting    and 
Insecticide  tests,  was  quite  trivial.    Had  but 
a   small   fraction   of   the   $2.4   million    (for 
the   eradication   program)    been  devoted   to 
basic   research,   there   would   now   be   solid 
achievements    to    build    upon."    The    im- 
ported fire  ant  and  control  and  eradication 
programs  initiated  In   1957  may  well  be  a 
classic    example    of    the   converse   of    these 
recommendations.     The  results,  to  date,  as 
Indicated  by  the  rate  of  spread  shown  in 
Figure  1.  can  be  characterized  by:  "*oo  little 
and    too    late    with   too    little    knc  Pledge." 
Quarantine  and  limited  control  programs 
prior  to  adequate  research  findings  may  be 
warranted  to  minimize  spread  and  to  permit 
operation     in     isolated     heavily     infested 
areas.    Widespread     eradicaUon     programs 
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should  not  be  carried  out  until  the  scope, 
program  effectiveness,  costs,  and  all  ecologi- 
cal factors  involved  can  be  evaluated  and 
related  to  the  need. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  aid  in 
providing  more  education  to  the  public,  and 
that  it  has  placed  the  fire  ant  problem,  at 
this  time,  in  perspective. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  STAND  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have,  on  a  number  of  occasions  recently, 
congratulated  the  President  on  the 
strong  stand  that  has  now  been  adopted 
in  Vietnam.  In  my  opinion,  the  posture 
we  have  now  taken  is  the  most  positive 
action,  expressing  our  determination  to 
halt  the  growth  and  expansion  of  com- 
munism, to  come  from  the  White  House 
in  a  great  number  of  years. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  so-called 
intellectuals  who  speak  so  volubly  for 
the  left  are  heated  in  their  denunciation 
of  this  position  of  strength.  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  we  have  backtracked,  apologized 
and  negotiated  long  enough,  to  speak  up 
in  defense  of  the  President  and  encourage 
him  to  continue  the  policy  we  have  now 
adopted. 
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In  this  context.  I  would  like  to  insert 
here  in  the  Record  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Times  that  express- 
es my  sentiments  and  those,  I  believe, 
of  the  majority  of  all  Americans. 

I^f  THE  Name  of  God  •  •  • 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  denuncia- 
tion of  "intellectuals"  and  "educated  men" 
who  are  conducting  a  nationwide  propaganda 
drive  against  President  Johnson's  course  in 
Vietnam  is  the  strongest,  the  most  encourag- 
ing and  the  most  commendable  utterance  In 
behalf  of  standing  up  agalnr-t  communism 
•hat  has  come  from  the  SUite  Department 
since  cancer  forced  John  Fo.-sicr  Dulles  out 
of  the  Secretaryship  In  the  late  lO.OO'.s. 

What  Mr.  Rusk  said,  in  his  speech  before 
tie  American  Society  of  International  Law 
ill*  Wa-shlngton,  could  not  and  would  not 
have  been  said  without  full  approval  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Thus  it  not  only  carries 
added  weight  In  Its  national  and  interna- 
tional importance,  but  brings  new  commen- 
dation to  the  President  for  his  determination 
not  only  to  fight  In  southeast  Asia  but  to 
stand  up  against  tho.-se  in  his  own  country 
who  attack  him  when  they  should  be  sup- 
porting him. 

Further,  Mr.  Rusk  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  In  the  1940's  he  was  a  member  of 
tiie  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  It  fos- 
tered propaganda  helping  the  Communist 
ca.use  in  China,  then  a  tree  republic  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  pictured  the  Chinese 
Comn.unlst  as  "simple  farmers"  simply  tr>-- 
ing  to  elevate  their  living  standards.  It  was 
undor  this  and  similar  propaganda  that  the 
Communists  took  over  China  and  forced 
Lhe  government  of  Chiang  Kai-.shek — our 
staunch  ally  throughout  World  War  II— Into 
exile  on  Formosa.  It  was  as  a  result  of  these 
philosophies  that  the  Korean  war  was 
lought;  and,  because  it  was  fought  on  a 
no-win  basis.  Communist  China  became  the 
second  strongest  Communist  power  in  the 
world. 

It  was  from  so-called  Intellectuals  and 
educated  men  that  the  philosophies  came 
which  made  possible  the  terrible  interna- 
tion.il  mess  of  which  Mr.  Rusk  speaks  today. 
It  is  to  his  full  credit  thnt  he  does  speak 
today — with  President  Johnson's  approval; 
it  is  also  to  his  credit  that  he  saw  the  error 
of  his  original  ways  even  before  the  Korean 
war  came.  As  It  approached  he  denounced 
Red  China  as  a  menace  to  the  world,  but  it 
was  too  late  then. 

But  the  issue  now  is  what  is  happening 
today  and  not  what  was  happening  then.  If 
we  permit  a  repetition  now  of  the  events  of 
the  1940"s — and  earlier  in  other  ways — then 
freedom  for  nations  may.  Indeed,  be  on  its 
la.'^t  legs  around  the  earth. 

Mr.  Rusk  did  not  use  the  word  "clergy" 
nor  did  he  use  the  phrase  "college  faculty 
members."  But  his  attack  is  directly  on  seg- 
ments of  these  groups,  for  It  Is  from  within 
them  that  "educated  men"  conduct  their 
anti-Johnson — and,  in  our  opinion,  un- 
American — propaganda  t.oday.  This  does  not 
mean  that  "the  clergy"  of  the  Nation  in 
all-embracing  sense,  or  college  faculty  peo- 
ple in  an  all-embracing  sense,  come  under 
Mr.  Rusks  criticism  or  ours. 

But  it  docs  mean  that  the  ever  increasing 
effort  to  encourage  backing  down  from  com- 
munism by  the  United  States — as  has  been 
the  course  of  this  country  since  1961,  with 
one  or  two  temporary  and  quickly  abandoned 
"strong  stands"  Intermingled — too  often  is 
agitated  and  urged  on  fundamentally  from 
within  the  clergy  and  within  the  colleges  at 
the  faculty  level — with  plenty  of  help  from 
other  sources.  Including  Communist  or  pro- 
Communist  sources  at  times. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Rusk  delivered  his 
speech,  a  full  page  advertisement  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  stating  that  it  was 
sponsored  by  2,000  clergymen.  We  did  not 
count  the  names  printed  In  it  but  the  total 


could  have  been  that  number.  It  was  a 
demand  on  President  Johnson,  starting  out 
with  these  words:  "In  the  name  of  God  get 
us  out  of  Vietnam." 

Fundamentally  this  full  page  advertise- 
ment also  was  an  appeal  to  other  clergymen 
to  send  In  their  names — for  use  in  future 
ads — in  support  of  the  plea,  "In  the  name  of 
God  get  us  out  of  Vietnam."  The  result  was 
that  14,000  additional  clergymen  mailed  in 
their  names.  Why  not?  For  a  postcard  they 
could  get  their  names  printed  In  a  paid  ad 
and  gratify  their  ego.  They  could  attain 
some  point  and  moment  of  prominence — 
or  at  least  public  attention  and  notoriety 
that  was  gratification  to  their  exhibltion- 
i.sm.  They  didn't  have  to  send  any  money — 
:x>mebody  else  put  up  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  advertising. 

There  was  nothing  In  the  advertisement 
to. point  out  that  the  biggest  and  strongest 
and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  free  world 
today  is  communism. 

There  was  nothing  to  point  out  that  com- 
munism is  seeking  to  suppress  freedom 
everywhere  it  can  reach  with  its  claws;  that 
that  is  the  Issue  In  Vietnam. 

There  was  nothing  to  point  out  that  this 
Nation  has  an  established  foreign  policy, 
set  up  by  President  Truman  in  the  1940's 
and  reiterated  over  and  over  by  both  him 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  and 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  President  Ken- 
nedy— that  whenever  a  country  being  at- 
tacked by  a  Communist  aggressor  nation 
seeks  our  help,  we  will  give  it,  militarily  or 
otherwise. 

There  was  nothing  In  the  advertisement  to 
bring  out  that  we  have  reached  the  days  for 
a  final  issue  in  this  world;  either  freedom 
Is  to  survive  and  exist  where  It  wishes  to,  or 
communism  is  to  control  wherever  it  wishes 
to. 

The  ministers  who  signed  the  original  ad- 
vertisement are  the  same  type  who  furthered 
the  Nazi  cause  by  encouragement  for  the 
organization  and  flourishing  of  Nazi  fronts 
in  this  country  in  the  1930's.  In  some  in- 
stances they  are  the  same  identical  men — 
yotmgsters  with  no  real  Intelligence  then  and 
apparently  having  gained  little  in  the  years 
that  have  passed. 

They  are  the  same  type  that,  in  the  years 
Immediately  following  World  War  II,  again 
furthered  the  Communist  cause;  and  in 
some  instances  they  are  the  same  men.  In 
all  of  these  activities  they  were  ably  assisted 
from  college  faculty  ranks;  more  so  now 
than  in  the  past. 

Some  of  them  are  the  same  men,  who. 
mingling  with  college  professors,  took  part 
in  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  which 
was  a  Castro  Communist  propaganda  agency 
in  this  country  and  which  became  the  haven 
of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  accused  assassin  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Aroimd  the  country  one  finds  the  same 
college  professors — or  the  same  type — that 
were  in  the  past  engaged  in  furthering 
pacifist  or  similar  leftist-liberal  organiza- 
tions now  seeking  to  break  down  American 
opposition  to  its  only  real  enemy  in  the 
world — communism. 

In  the  lists  of  members  of  the  clergy,  mem- 
bers of  college  faculties,  members  of  so- 
called  intellectual  and  educated  groups  de- 
nouncing President  Johnson  for  his  South 
Vietnam  course  also  are  fotmd  many  who 
lead  In  defiance  of  law  In  a  manner  to  bring 
bloody  violence  and  horrible  murder  as  a 
result  of  civil  rights  demonstrations.  And 
in  their  own  advocacy  of  defiance  of  law.  and 
sometimes  defiance  on  their  own.  who  can 
question  that  they  encourage— perhaps  with- 
out any  Intent  at  all— the  widespread  vio- 
lence and  lawbreaklng  and  even  terror  that 
spreads  over  the  Nation  today  from  teenage 
groups  on  the  beaches  through  college  cam- 
puses and  Into  the  streets  of  the  cities? 
Those  who  proclaim  "In  the  name  of  God 
get  us  out  of  Vietnam"— through  surrender 


or  the  equivalent  if  need  be — would  do  better 
to  say : 

"So  long  as  we  have  a  President  who  will 
fight  against  communism  and  not  back  down, 
in  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else,  in  the  name  of 
God  support  him." 


SUPPORT   PRESIDENTS  ACTION   IN 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  support  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales  for  his  swift  and 
forceful  action  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic crisis.  Only  this  bold  move  prevented 
yet  another  nation  from  falling  into  the 
gra.sp  of  communism,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  United  States  would 
have  been  faced  with  another  Cuba. 

The  fast-moving  events  of  the  past 
few  days  saw  a  revolt  begin  in  that  strife- 
torn  nation  which  had  as  its  avowed  pur- 
pose a  democratic  government.  This 
revolt  was  quickly  taken  over  by  Com- 
munist conspirators  and  drastic  action 
was  necessary  to  prevent  another  Castro- 
type  government  in  this  hemisphere. 

Many  of  these  Communist  conspira- 
tors, v%ho  took  control  of  the  revolt,  had 
been  traiiicd  in  these  very  methods  in 
Cuba.  It  is  the  type  of  situation  which 
concerns  us  greatly,  and  one  which  I 
spoke  to  the  House  about  nearly  2  years 
ago,  when  I  pointed  to  the  growing  men- 
ace of  Communists  trained  in  Cuba  who 
seek  to  infest  every  land  in  South 
America. 

As  President  Johnson  expressed  so 
ably  to  the  Nation,  we  cannot  and  will 
not  allow  another  Castro-type  govern- 
ment to  further  infest  tWs  hemisphere. 
Every  beachhead  they  establish  means 
that  they  will  redouble  their  efiforts  to 
establish  others,  spreading  violence  and 
discord  in  their  wake— destroying  every 
vestige  of  freedom  when  they  are  in 
control. 

I  support  the  swift  and  dramatic  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  sending  Ameri- 
can forces  to  protect  American  lives,  and 
then  when  it  became  obvious  that  a  Com- 
munist takeover  was  possible,  taking 
forceful  action  to  prevent  such  eventu- 
ahty. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  part  of  the  new  policy  of  these 
United  States  as  we  seek  to  halt  aggres- 
sion and  the  spread  of  communism 
through  violence,  subversion,  and  deceit. 
The  Communist  aggressors  understand 
only  force  and  this  Nation  must  not 
waver  in  its  deteraiination  to  halt  the 
spread  of  this  dictatorial  plague  which 
seeks  to  engulf  all  mankind.  This  course 
of  action  we  have  embarked  upon  is  a 
dangerous  one,  we  know,  but  one  which 
all  those  who  love  freedom  must  be  will- 
ing to  assume. 

I  support  the  President  in  this  firm 
action. 

We  seek  not  to  dominate  our  neigh- 
bors, but  by  the  same  token,  we  cannot 
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and  must  not  allow  them  to  fall  victims 
to  trained  conspirators  who  seek  to  place 
another  land  under  the  Communist  doc- 
trine, which  stifles  freedom  in  all  its 
forms. 

I  feci  that  such  determined  and  force- 
ful action  on  the  part  of  these  United 
States  makes  crystal  clear  our  deter- 
mination to  preserve  freedom,  and  is  the 
only  course  of  action  open  to  us  if  we 
are  to  ultimately  preserve  our  own  de- 
mocracy. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
THE  VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  proposes  a  coiistituticnal  amend- 
ment granting  American  citizens  who 
have  attained  the  age  18  the  right  to 
vote. 

For  many  years  now,  such  action  has 
been  proposed,  discussed,  put  aside,  pro- 
posed again,  discussed  again,  and  put 
aside  again.  I  think  we  ought  to  under- 
stand fully  the  present  factors  which 
make  It  proper  and  necessary  for  citizens 
of  18  to  be  entitled  to  vote. 

In  the  past  several  :''ears,  this  country 
has  witnessed  a  significant  growth  in 
the  maturity  of  our  younger  citizens. 
Many  of  these  young  Americans  are 
actively  involved  furthering  the  goals  of 
the  Great  Society:  in  civil  rights,  in  the 
war  on  poverty,  in  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
in  the  armed  services.  In  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  VISTA  program  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  such  young  citizens  are 
largely  responsible  for  imprecedented 
successes. 

Young  men  under  21  are  spread  all 
over  the  world  as  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  ready  to  give  their  lives  to  fur- 
ther what  we  believe  to  be  the  rights  of 
all  freemen,  regardless  of  nationality. 
At  this  very  moment,  many  such  young 
men  are  dying  in  southeast  Asia. 

During  this  past  campaign,  an  un- 
precedented nimiber  of  yoimg  citizens 
offered,  without  reward,  their  time  and 
energy  to  political  campaigns  all  over 
the  country.  All  of  us  in  this  Chamber, 
I  think,  realize  the  extent  and.  Indeed, 
the  importance  of  this  commitment. 

Almost  every  day,  I  receive  intelligent. 
Informed,  and  well-reasoned  letters  from 
young  constituents  of  mine,  expressing 
a  wide  range  of  political  views.  I  am 
constantly  impressed  by  the  authority 
and  sophistication  of  such  letters.  I 
also  encoimter  this  intelligence  and 
interest  when  I  return  to  my  district  to 
meet  with  and  talk  to  my  constituents  in 
person. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  me  inescapa- 
ble. Young  men  and  women  are  already 
taking  part  in  the  American  political 
process,  offering  their  resources  and,  in 
many  cases,  their  lives  for  democratic 
ideals  we  all  seek  to  promote.    That  they 


should  be  doing  this  without  the  most 
basic  of  all  political  rights — the  right  to 
vote — seems  to  me  a  serious  inconsist- 
ency. We  are  asking  our  young  soldiers 
to  die  for  our  democracy:  yet  we  deny 
them  an  electoral  voice  in  the  operation 
of  that  democracy.  We  are  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  efforts  of  young  Americans 
In  the  war  against  poverty  and  the 
Peace  Corps;  yet  we  refuse  them  basic 
participation  in  the  system  they  seek  to 
support  and  improve.  Many  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  party,  find  such  yoimg  people 
of  enoi-mous  help  in  our  campaigns,  or 
in  siunmer  jobs  in  our  offices.  Yet  all 
these  young  Americans,  and  all  their 
contemporaries  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  grant  that 
right  to  citizens  above  the  age  of  18. 


THE  ROLE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
IN  THE  CONDUCT  OP  OUR  INTER- 
NATIONAL BEHAVIOR 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Downing]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  many  of  us  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  international 
law  in  the  conduct  of  our  international 
behavior. 

On  Saturday,  May  1.  1965,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hear  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  discuss  this  sensitive  and 
challenging  topic  at  a  Law  Day  celebra- 
tion at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  Vice  President's  remarks,  deliv- 
ered before  a  large  and  appreciative  au- 
dience on  a  beautiful  spring  day  In  the 
colonial  capital  of  America,  reminded 
me  and  my  fellow  Virginians  of  the  im- 
portance of  applying  the  ideals  of  equal- 
ity and  justice  to  our  International  rela- 
tions. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
read  Vice  President  Humphrey's  Law 
Day  address,  and  I  include  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Address  of  Vice  President  Hubhit  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Law  Dat,  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  May  1.  1965 

S.ime  350  years  ago.  the  English  historian, 
William  Camden,  urged:  "Agree,  for  the  law 
is  costly." 

Today  on  Law  Day  his  remark  carries  an 
important  message. 

On  a  day  reserved  to  honor  oiir  own  legal 
system,  we  should  remember  that  its  foun- 
dation is  agreement — a  common  purpose 
which  permits  us  to  resolve  our  difficulties 
and  disputes  without  each  time  seeking  some 
formal  legal  remedy. 

Camden's  advice  is  vital  to  our  success. 
For  if  international  law  is  to  prosper,  it  can 
only  be  because  we  have  found  matters  upon 
which  we  can  agree. 

Our  Judicial  heritage  is  Just  that,  a  slow 
accretion  of  statutes  and  Judicial  decisions, 
handed  from  generation  to  generation,  made 
to  Rt  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the  place. 


but  endowed  with  the  objectivity  necessary 
to  fair  decision. 

Since  Camden's  day,  our  system  has  be- 
come a  superbly  reftned  Instrument  for  pro- 
tecting human  righU  and  personal  values. 
Gnvdually,  but  Irrevocably,  we  have  made 
broader  the  obligations  owed  by  society  to 
its  members.  We  have  firmly  fixed  the  power 
to  govern  upon  tl\e  consent  of  the  governed. 
We  have  eliminated  slavery  as  an  Institution 
and  a  practice.  We  have  maintained  respect 
for  the  inalienable  rights  of  Individuals  as 
our  Republic's  foundation. 

Ihis  refinement  of  our  system  has  brought 
more  and  mure  of  our  citizens  under  the 
law.  In  fact,  the  success  of  our  legal  system 
has  rested  upon  its  ability  to  draw  nourish- 
ment from  common  agreement  upon  the 
basic  principles  the  law  embraces/ 

This  Is  as  it  must  be.  For  law  Is  meaning- 
less if  there  Is  no  public  will  to  observe  It. 
And  this  public  will,  in  turn,  can  exist  only 
when  tl»c  law  is  Just  and  deserving  of  honor. 

Today  in  the  United  States  we  have  a  con- 
sensus on  the  rules  and  re^!;ulatlons  that  gov- 
ern our  society.  We  have  a  remarkably  ef- 
fective system  of  enforcing  these  rules  and 
regulations. 

But  even  though  our  legal  system  Is  the 
most  advanced  the  world  has  come  to  know, 
It  would  be  folly  to  suggest  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  are  deluged  each  year  with 
suggestions  for  Improvement.  Arguments 
range  In  the  legal  community  and  In  the 
public  at  large  on  the  wisdom  of  some  court 
decisions. 

These  ragged  edges  on  our  national  con- 
sensus do  not  worry  me. 

What  does  worry  me  are  the  more  basic 
problems  we  face. 

Where  we  have  basic  unrest.  It  Is  becattse 
a  consensus  continues  to  elude  us. 

It  is  missing  because  some  of  our  people 
are  denied  full  participation  in  their  society. 

We  cannot  expect  to  breed  respect  for  law 
and  order  among  people  who  do  not  share  the 
fruits  of  our  freedom. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Johnson 
we  are  determined  to  end  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. We  work  toward  a  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  our  citizens.  Only  when 
this  goal  is  realized  will  we  find  a  full  and 
healtliy  respect  for  law  and  order  in  our 
Nation. 

On  Law  Day  In  America  we  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us.  But  what  of  Law  Day  In  tiie 
world? 

There  are  those  who  assume  that  we  can 
only  express  hope  for  International  law. 
They  look  at  the  state  of  the  world  today 
and  ask:  How  can  the  concept  of  law  have 
true  meaning  when  nations  are  at  war,  wlien 
millions  are  underfed,  when  even  greater  mil- 
lions live  tmder  the  yoke  of  tyranny? 

We  should  frankly  acknowledge  that  the 
International  legal  system  Is  rudimentary. 

As  there  Is  lack  of  full  consensus  In  the 
United  States,  there  is  much  greater  lack  of 
consensus  in  tlie  world. 

Efforts  to  institute  and  practice  collective 
responsibility  for  world  peace  have  been  beset 
by  the  veto  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  by  refusal  of  some  nations  to 
pay  their  assessed  share  of  expenses  for  inter- 
national peacekeeping. 

Since  the  test  ban  treaty  2  years  ago.  the 
Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva  has  not 
achieved  significant  progress. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  large  sectionF 
of  the  population,  or  Indeed  whole  peoples. 
are  denied   fundamental   human  rights. 

So,  at  times,  the  essential  questions  which 
face  the  world — questions  of  human  dignity, 
war  and  peace,  life  and  death — seem  to  loom 
larger  than  our  capacity  to  resolve  them. 

But  we  should  not  despair  of  a  world 
order  In  which  the  rule  of  law  Is  supreme. 

The  basis  of  a  world  under  law  Is  growing 
and  expanding:  Today  we  can  point  to  the 
many  areas  in  which  the   Interests  of  the 
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nwerful  and  the  weak,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Behind  the 
he  free  world  and  the  Communist,  have  desk  of  George  Washington  hung  a  painting 
rpached  a  common  ground.  ef  the  sun  low  in  the  horizon.  Many  dele- 
Perhaps  most  basic,  there  can  come  to  be  gates  wondered  whether  it  was  a  rising  or  a 
'.  common  recognition  that  nuclear  war  has  setting  sun.  Benjamin  Franklin  remarked: 
nlace    as    an    "incfnimonf    <^f    natinnni  "We  have  now  slened  the  Constitution.    We 


'Instrument    of    national 

policy." 

Total  war  as  fought  in  our  modern  world 
has  become  to  terrifying  and  wasteful  to 
permit  the  recurrence  of  periodic  blood- 
lettings. Today,  few  countries  deny  the 
need  for  subjecting  national  force  to  ra- 
tional controls. 

Utilizing  this  measure  of  common  belief, 
we  were  able  to  negotiate  a  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  Today  some  100  countries 
iLive  Joined  this  first  concrete  action  to 
limit  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  whole  network  of  measures  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  We  support 
an  inspected  comprehensive  test  ban.  We 
support  efforts  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  proposed  a  cutoff  in  production  of 
fissionable  material  for  weapons  and  a  freeze 
in  the  levels  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles. Last  year  in  the  United  Nations,  we 
passed  a  resolution  against  the  orbiting  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

In    other     areas    as    well,    nations    have 


We  have  now  signed  the  Constitution, 
now  know  looking  at  that  picture  that  It  Is 
a  rising  sun  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  day." 
If  we  here  today — both  those  in  the  law 
and  those  in  government — do  our  job  we  can 
some  day  look  out — both  at  home  and 
abroad — on  a  rising  sun  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  day.  We  can  some  day  look  out  on 
a  world  where  law  reigns  supreme. 


ARMENIA  MUST  BE  FREE 


ask 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feichan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  2,  the  Armenian  community  of 
Cleveland  observed  the  50th  anniversary 
,         of  the  Turkish  massacre  of  Armenians,  in 
joined  together  to  establish  ground  rules:     a  public  ceremony  at  the  Sheraton-Cleve 
The  vast  preponderance  of  world  trade  moves     ,„'^^  „„^„,      rr^.^  „.„^  „  er.i„,Y,r,  o^r^oQinr 
within  the  framework  of  the  General  Agree 


ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  We  have  a  whole 
network  of  aviation  agreements.  Copyright 
matters,  postal  arrangements,  health  meas- 
ures, and  a  vast  array  of  other  matters  are 
now  subject  to  multilateral  and  bilateral 
agreements,  all  testifying  to  the  proposition 
that  law  does  play  an  essential  role  In  our 
world. 

Specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
.ire  another  example  of  agreement  among 
nations.  The  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO)  strives  in  all  countries  to  stamp  out 
the  spread  of  disease.  The  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  (FAO)  searches  for 
ways  to  eliminate  hunger  from  the  world. 
The  World  Bank  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
world  economic  development. 

In  these  matters  we  have  achieved  Inter- 
national cooperation  on  day-to-day  ques- 
tions of  internptional  behavior.  While  our 
problems  still  make  the  headlines,  we  tend 
to  forget  that  hundreds  of  times  each  day 
countries  do  shape  their  actions  In  con- 
formity with  their  obligations  to  the  con- 
sensus of  International  law. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  think  of  the  law 
only  as  a  series  of  decrees  issued  by  some 
high  authority  and  enforced  by  some  police 
power.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

In  America  we  have  seen  that  no  matter 
how  "efflcient"  the  enforcement  arm  of  the 
legal  system,  law  can  only  succeed  if  It  rests 
upon  agreement  within  the  society  that  the 
law  is  Just  and  should  be  followed.  There 
are  not  enough  Jails,  not  enough  policemen, 
not  enough  courts  to  enforce  a  law  not  sup- 
ported by  the  people. 

In  the  International  framework,  we  can 
see  that  the  absence  of  an  International  en- 
forcement mechanism  has  not  prevented  the 
development  of  limited  international  con- 
sensus to  guide  the  decisions  of  nations. 
Formal  treaties  and  customs,  and  even  world 
opinion,  delimit  the  course  nations  will 
follow. 

Internationally  we  are  building  our  legal 
system  in  a  different  way  than  at  home.  We 
are  adding  slowly  but  continuously  to  a  body 
of  agreed-upon  principles  and  objectives.  As 
this  consensus  grows,  enforcement  will  begin 
to  take  care  of  Itself. 

Is  there  hope  of  real  progress  in  extending 
the  area  where  the  writ  of  International  law 
may  run?  I  believe  the  answer  Is  Indicated 
in  the  remark  of  Benjamin  Franklin  after 


land  Hotel.  This  was  a  solemn  occasion, 
marking  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in 
the  long  history  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  on  this 
occasion  and  I  include,  by  unanimous 
consent,  my  address  entitled  "Annenia 
Must  Be  Free" : 

Armenia  Must  Be  Free 
April  is  the  month  of  Infamy  in  the  cen- 
tiirles-long  history  of  the  Armenian  nation. 
For  it  was  during  the  month  of  April,  50 
years  ago,  that  over  1  million  Armenians  were 
slaughtered  and  another  million  Armenians 
were  uprooted  and  disseminated  to  foreign 
lands  by  the  leaders  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
What  had  the  Armenians  done  to  warrant 
such  evil  treatment.  They  had  not  con- 
spired against  the  Turks.  They  were  a  peace- 
ful people,  seeking  only  to  maintain  their 
ancient  Christian  way  of  life. 

The  Armenian  nation  had  been  partitioned 
and  occupied  by  both  imperial  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  situation  which  cre- 
ated tensions  with  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I.  But  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Armenian  people  for  they  were  the  victims 
of  imperial  partition.  The  fault  rested  with 
the  partitioners  who  had  extended  their 
empires  at  the  expense  of  the  Armenian  na- 
tion. With  the  Turks  and  Russians  on  op- 
posite sides  in  the  war,  partitioned  Armenia 
was  soon  to  become  a  common  battleground. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Armenian  people 
were  helpless  pawns  In  the  hands  of  the 
warring  imperial  powers.  It  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  both  the  Turks  and  the  Rus- 
sians would  seek  to  use  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple to  further  their  war  aims.  Nevertheless, 
the  Armenian  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
struggle  sought  to  establish  their  neutrality. 
Having  no  government  of  their  own,  the  voice 
of  the  Armenian  nation  spoke  through  the 
Dashnago,  declaring  neutrality  for  all  Ar- 
menians. But  this  voice  of  the  Armenian 
people  went  unheeded. 

On  the  one  side  the  Turks  Inducted  Ar- 
menians Into  their  armed  forces.  On  the 
other  side  the  Russians  organized  Armenian 
volunteer  battalions.  This  set  the  stage  to 
pit  Armenian  £tgainst  Armenian  and  for  the 
bloody  massacre  which  followed.  Caught  In 
this  vise  of  disaster,  the  Armenian  people 
had  no  course  open  but  to  fight  for  their 
very  survival  as  a  people.  Acts  of  self-de- 
fense were  branded  by  the  Turks  as  revolt 
against  the   Ottoman   Empire.     Under   this 


pretense  the  genocidal  slaughter  of  1915  was 
launched  and  carried  out  with  such  heart- 
less abandon  that  it  shocked  the  conscience 
of  all  civilized  mankind. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  with  the  collapse 
of  the  Ottoman  and  Russian  Empires  there 
was  popular  support  among  the  victorious 
powers  to  restore  an  independent  ^menian 
nation.  Nothing  less  could  ease  the  con- 
science of  mankind  for  what  had  taken  place 
in  Armenian  lands  during  the  month  of  in- 
famy in  1915  and  In  the  years  of  war  which 
followed. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  proposed  the 
establishment  of  an  American  mandate  in 
Armenia  to  help  the  Armenians  maintain 
their  existence.  The  authority  to  do  so  was 
not  granted  to  him  by  Congress.  The  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks  then  led  by  Lenin,  sensing 
the  power  of  world  opinion  favoring  the 
Armenian  cause,  proclaimed  in  October  of 
1917  the  right  of  Armenia  to  self-determina- 
tion. But  the  Bolshevik  proclamation 
turned  out  to  be  the  essence  of  duplicity 
and  deception.  Six  months  later  the  Bol- 
sheviks signed  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Turks 
which  guaranteed  the  continuing  partition 
of  Armenia  between  the  two  powers.  In- 
dependent Armenia  which  had  been  restored 
by  the  surviving  patriots,  with  no  help  from 
the  victorious  Allies,  soon  became  the  victim 
of  this  secret  pact. 

Red  Russia  installed  a  puppet  Commvmist 
regime  in  one  part  of  Armenia  and  Turkey 
simply  annexed  the  other  part  of  the  par- 
titioned nation.  What  a  cruel  reward  this 
was  for  the  Armenian  nation  which  had  seen 
half  its  population  killed  or  disseminated 
during  the  course  of  World  War  I. 

Red  Russia  began  a  systematic  liquidation 
of  all  Armenian  patriots  and  intellectuals 
in  that  part  of  Armenia  under  Communist 
occupation.  The  massacre  v,'hich  followed 
was  no  less  severe  than  that  carried  out  by 
the  Turks  at  an  earlier  date.  This  brought 
another  popular  uprising  among  the  Ar- 
menians which  drove  the  Coirununist  pup- 
pets out.  But  the  Red  army  reinvaded  Ar- 
menia a  few  months  later  and  reestablished 
a  Communist  puppet  regime  which  remains 
in  control  to  this  day. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  sin  :e  the  massacre 
of  the  Armenias  by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  In 
that  half  century  we  have  seen  the  practice 
of  genocide  repeated  by  power  hungry  dic- 
tators who  set  out  to  build  vast  empires 
and  even  conquer  the  world.  Stalin  and  his 
henchmen  were  experts  In  this  evil  practice. 
They  eliminated  the  Chechlns,  the  Ingush, 
the  Crimean  Tatars,  and  the  Kalmucks,  they 
ordered  the  manmade  famine  in  Ukraine 
during  1922-23.  which  brought  death  to 
no  less  than  3  million  Ukrainians.  And 
Stalin's  successors  have  been  attempting  to 
rub  out  nations  under  Communist  bondage 
through  the  tactics  of  mass  deportations 
and   population    scrambling. 

Hitler  did  not  Invent  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide, even  though  he  was  guilty  of  Its  evil 
practice.  In  an  effort  to  justify  his  superior 
race  theories  and  their  practice  In  time  of 
war.  Hitler  proclaimed:  "The  world  forgot 
about  the  Armenians."  He  then  launched  a 
blood  bath  across  Europe,  with  the  active 
collaboration  of  Soviet  Russia.  Hitler  per- 
ished by  the  sword  and  his  henchmen  were 
tried  and  found  guilty  for  crimes  against 
humanity.  But  the  Nuremberg  trials  did  not' 
stop  crimes  against  humanity,  because  they 
are  practiced  today — behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains,  in  that  vast  area  of  the 
world  held  in  Communist  chains. 

After  the  close  of  active  hostilities  in  Eu- 
rope and  before  the  Nuremberg  trials  com- 
menced the  Tito  Communists  perpetrated  a 
well-planned  crime  of  genocide  against  the 
Croatian  nation.  Twenty  years  ago  this 
month  the  Blelburg  tragedy  took  place. 
Over  100,000  Croatian  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians   were    forced   into   a  death  inarch 
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from  which  no  more  than  a  handful  of  sur- 
vivors remain.  Tito  Communists  slaughtered 
these  people  along  the  route  of  the  inarch 
and  threw  the  dead  into  mass  graves. 

What  crime  did  these  people  commit? 
Their  only  fault  was  that  tJiey  fought  for  the 
national  Independence  of  Croatia  and  were 
enemies  of  communism.  Tito  and  his  hench- 
men called  this  a  crime  and  punished  the 
offenders  by  an  act  of  genocide.  Those  giiilty 
for  this  crime  have  gone  unpunished.  The 
terrible  truth  about  this  crime  was  concealed 
from  wide  publication  until  recent  years.  All 
the  f.icts  have  now  been  published  and  they 
serve  as  further  evidence  that  communism 
embraces  the  crime  of  genocide  to  extend  its 
empire  over  nations  and  peoples. 

Time  tends  to  dim  the  memory  of  both 
good  and  evil  events  in  the  life  of  man. 
Younger  generations  are  seldom  In  tune  with 
the  lessons  of  the  past  because  they  are  pre- 
occupied with  events  of  the  present.  But  we 
have  reached  a  point  in  world  affairs  wherein 
to  reject  the  harsh  lessons  of  the  past  Is  to 
Invite  certain  disaster  for  all  civilization.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  oxir  time  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  Is  more  likely  to  be  met 
with  "so  what "  rather  than  indignation  and 
public  protest.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
conscience  of  the  West  is  dormant?  Let  us 
look  briefly  at  the  record.  Take  the  cause  of 
the  captive  nations,  those  once  free  and  In- 
dependent nations  now  In  Conununlst 
chains.  Not  so  many  years  ago  we  as  a 
people  were  openly  and  vigorously  advocat- 
ing the  rights  erf  all  those  nations  to  be  free 
and  self-governing.  Our  official  protests 
against  the  enslavement  of  those  nations 
were  heard  in  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
Congress,  and  at  public  rallies  dedicated  to 
peace  with  universal  freedom. 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  captive  na- 
tions today?  Aside  from  those  dedicated 
Members  of  Congress  whose  voices  of  protest 
are  raised  in  defense  of  the  captive  nations 
cause,  it  appears  that  a  spirit  of  "all  quiet 
on  the  Western  front"  has  possessed  o\ir 
foreign  policy. 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  been  victimized  by 
the  claim  that  the  Russians  are  mellowing. 
that  they  are  moving  in  tlie  direction  of  lib- 
erty for  Individuals  and  freedom  for  na- 
tions— and  that  we  should  do  nothing  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  captive  nations  be- 
cause this  would  offend  the  Russians.  Or  Is 
it  more  accurate  to  observe  that  we  as  a 
people  have  grown  weary  of  the  burden  which 
we  must  carry  as  champions  of  hiunan  free- 
dom? In  either  case,  events  taking  place  In 
southeast  Asia  and  in  our  hemisphere  de- 
mand that  we  wake  up  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  so-called  Communist  war  of  liberation 
now  underway  In  Vietnam  Is  nothing  less 
than  a  war  of  aggression  against  a  nation  of 
the  free  world. 

What  international  commimlsm  is  at- 
tempting to  do  in  Vietnam  has  already  been 
done  to  such  nations  as  Armenia,  Poland, 
Ukraine,  Hungary,  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Yugoslavia,  Romania,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Byelorussia,  just  to  mention  a  few.  They  are 
In  Communist  chains.  If  Vietnam  should  be 
conquered  by  Communist  aggression,  all  the 
free  nations  of  southeast  Asia  will  soon  fall 
to  Communist  rule. 

We  have  the  same  problem  right  on  our 
doorstep.  Cuba  is  the  case  In  point.  That 
country  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  base  of 
Russian  operations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. There  can  be  no  doubts  that  Castro- 
trained  Communist  agents  are  playing  a 
leading  role  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  an 
effort  to  seize  control  there.  If  that  effort 
should  succeed,  we  will  see  more  Communist 
Inspired  and  directed  wars  of  so-called  lib- 
eration Into  cc«nmunlsm  throughout  the 
Western  Hemlsphwe. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  the  only 
stand  open  to  him  In  both  Instances.  It  Is 
his  sworn  duty  to  defend  the  United  States 


and  he  has  done  what  had  to  be  done  to  ful- 
fill that  oath. 

Communist  aggression,  by  whatever  name 
It  is  called,  must  be  stopped.  To  suggest 
that  Soviet  Russia  Is  not  Involved  in  the  war 
of  aggression  In  Vietnam  Is  to  be  blind  to  the 
obvious. 

To  suggest  that  Soviet  Russia  is  not  using 
Its  b;tse  of  operations  In  Cuba  to  cause  Com- 
munist unrest  and  aggression  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  to  bury  ones  head  in  the  sand. 
Soviet  Russia  is  the  prime  instigator  of 
crisis  throughout  the  free  world  community. 

It  is  time  we  carried  the  struggle  to  the 
heartland  of  Russian  power.  It  is  time  we 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  captive  nations,  an 
action  which  is  certain  to  put  the  Russians 
on  the  defensive  and  expose  the  Imperial  na- 
ture of  conununlsm.  For  too  long  the  Rus- 
sians have  made  the  free  world  the  exclusive 
battleground  of  the  struggle  between  tyranny 
and  freedom,  between  dictatorship  and  self- 
government.  That  struggle  must  be  tiu-ned 
to  the  battlegrotuid  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
where  the  millions  of  people  in  the  captive 
nations  resist  their  occupier  and  await  moral 
and  political  support  from  the  United  States. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  suppwrt  the 
right  of  all  people  to  be  free  and  self- 
governing. 

We  must  demand  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation for  all  captive  nations,  luider  United 
Nations  supervision.  The  louder  the  Rus- 
sians protest  the  louder  should  be  our  de- 
mand for  these  basic  hiunan  rights. 

Modern  day  Turkey  has  open  to  it  a  unique 
opportunity  to  amend  some  of  the  terrible 
wrong  done  the  Armenian  people  50  years 
ago. 

The  wounds  of  that  experience  are  deep 
and  they  have  not  been  healed  during  the 
past  half  century. 

Armenians  today.  In  the  homeland  and 
throughout  the  world,  long  for  and  work  for 
a  restoration  of  their  national  Independence. 

Turkey,  by  virtue  of  history  and  geography. 
Is  in  a  position  to  provide  powerful  Impetus 
and  support  for  Armenian  national  aspira- 
tions. 

A  Turkish  declaration  of  support  for 
Armenian  national  Independence  would  open 
the  door  to  a  new  era  in  Armenian-Turkish 
relations  which  would  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  future  of  htiman  freedom.  Such 
action  would  advance  immeasurably  the 
cause  of  peace  with  freedom  for  all  nations 
and  peoples. 


ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxtrphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  have  set  aside  time  to 
express  our  admiration  for  the  thriving 
democracy  of  Israel  and  to  send  our 
greetings  to  the  people  of  that  land  on 
the  occasion  of  the  17th  anniversary  of 
their  proclamation  of  independence. 
During  these  times  of  great  political, 
economic,  and  social  transition,  we  are 
constantly  distracted  by  the  troubles  and 
birth  pains  of  new  nations.  It  is  com- 
forting, therefore,  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  success  story  of  Israel. 

Within  17  short  years,  the  small  Re- 
public of  Israel  has  managed  to  assimi- 
late over  a  million  immigrants,  a  feat  un- 
equaled  even  in  our  own  country  during 
its  greatest  periods  of  immigration.    An 


admirable  concern  for  the  formation  of  a 
nation  of  responsible  citizens  led  to  the 
early  establishment  of  a  system  of  uni- 
versal  education.  This  system  has  been 
supplemented  by  education  centers  for 
the  young  and  old  where  the  HelMew 
language  and  civics  are  taught.  Today, 
the  system  of  higher  education  in 
Israel  is  the  finest  in  the  Middle  East. 
which  means  that  the  majority  of  Israel's 
students  can  stay  at  home  to  receive  their 
advanced  training. 

It  is  undeniable  that  these  achieve- 
ments in  education  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  Israel's  rapid  economic 
development.  Today,  the  country  is 
flourishing:,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the 
hard  work  of  the  Israelis  and  to  generous 
public  and  private  aid  from  the  United 
States.  Where  once  there  were  empty 
coasts  there  are  now  thriving  ports  and 
tourist  centers.  Where  once  there  were 
barren  deserts  there  are  now  flourishing 
agricultural  communities.  Garden  cities 
and  light  industries  have  sprung  up  along 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Abandoned 
mines  have  been  reopened;  new  mines 
have  been  built  to  exploit  the  slim  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country. 

All  these  accomplishments  would  be 
impressive  enough  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. But  in  Israel  there  have 
been  special  circumstances  that  make 
these  accomplishments  seem  truly  ex- 
traordinary. Israelis  could  not  turn 
their  attention  to  economic  development 
until  they  had  first  fought  a  costly  war 
to  secure  their  borders.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  hostile  neighbors,  they  have 
been  forced  to  maintain  expensive  de- 
fense forces  and  to  mount  a  constant 
guard  against  harassing  border  attacks. 
Today,  the  success  of  their  most  ambi- 
tious project — the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  to  irrigate  the  Negev  Desert- 
is  threatened  by  diabolical  Arab  schemes 
to  divert  these  waters.  Economic  de- 
velopment, then,  has  proceeded  while 
Israel  has  remained  in  a  state  of  armed 
vigilance.  No  more  difiBcult  circum- 
stances can  be  imagined. 

These  circumstances  have  been  sur- 
moimted  only  because  the  Israeli  people 
have  clung  tenaciously  to  their  goals  and 
have  refused  to  be  discouraged  by  ad- 
versity. It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that 
one  day  the  people  of  Israel  will  be  per- 
mitted to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to 
devote  their  genius  entirely  to  peaceful 
activities.  Until  that  day  comes,  how- 
ever, this  country  must  be  firm  in  sup- 
porting in  every  way  possible  the  right 
of  the  nation  of  Israel  to  exist  and  to 
work  out  its  destiny  in  an  area  that  has 
been  for  centuries  the  promised  land  for 
its  people. 

POLAND— AN  INSPIRATION  FOR 
MANKIND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
NUNZio).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
fMr.  McDowell]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  May  3 
is  the  Polish  national  holiday,  and  it  is 
on  this  day  that  Poles  celebrate  their 
Constitution  Day.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  wherever  Americans  of 
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polish  descent  live,  this  holiday  is  ob- 
served with  appropriate  exercises.  It  re- 
ininds  all  Americans  that  Poland  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  liberalism  in  Europe, 
and  the  world. 

The  significance  of  this  day  is  that  it 
was  on  May  3,  1791.  that  Poland  without 
a  coup,  a  putsch,  a  revolution,  or  disorder 
of  any  kind,  succeeded  in  reforming  her 
Constitution  and  her  public  life.  Un- 
fortunately, this  rebirth  and  reformation 
did  not  stop  or  forestall  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland  in  1795  by  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria. 

However,  this  internal  reformation, 
and  the  Constitution  which  crowned  it. 
cast  a  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  period 
that  was  never  to  be  extinguished.  The 
Polish  Constitution,  which  was  adopted 
only  2  years  after  our  own  Constitution 
was  adopted,  makes  this  historic  declara- 
tion: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  State,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  on  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

The  Polish  American  Congress,  whose 
president  is  Charles  Rozmarek.  states, 
and  I  think,  justifiably,  that — 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3d  Polish  Consti- 
tution consisted  in  the  fact  that  It  elimi- 
nated with  one  stroke  the  most  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great 
moment  in  their  history  to  the  forefront  of 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  thelr^ 
anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  adds 
thai 


The  philosophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  3d  of  May  Polish  constitution 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Polish  people  had  each  drawn 
inspiration  for  their  respective  constitutions 
from  the  same  source. 

I  am  pleased  to  include,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  excerpts  from  papers  supplied 
me  by  the  Polish  American  Congress. 
The  information  on  the  Katyn  massacre 
points  out  that  on  September  18.  1951, 
the  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
a  select  committee  to  investigate  this 
atrocity.  Several  of  the  members  of  that 
select  committee  still  grace  this  body, 
including  its  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

OKONSKll. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

THE  2  5TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  KATYN 
MASSACRE 

The  Katyn  massacre  which  shocked  the 
world  as  one  of  the  most  brutal  acts  of 
genocide  In  World  War  II  took  place  25 
years  ago  in  a  forest  near  Smolensk  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  president  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress  and  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  recently  presented  a  study 
of  this  International  crime.  Mr  Rozmarek 
stated  m  an  address  delivered  in  New  York 
City: 

"The  basic  facts  of  the  Katyn  massacre 
are  well  known  to  world  public  opinion. 

"The  first  news  of  the  mass  graves  at 
Katyn  was  announced  by  the  German  Radio 
on  April  13,  1943.  In  the  next  few  days, 
citing    personal    documents,    identification 


cards,  letters  and  newspapers  found  In  the 
graves  as  well  as  quoting  expert  opinion 
of  the  pathologists,  the  Germans  accused 
the  Russians  of  mass  murdering  Polish  offi- 
cers and  InteUectuals  In  the  month  of  March 
of  1940. 

"On  April  15,  1943,  Radio  Moscow  not 
only  denied  the  accusations  made,  but  in 
turn,  charged  the  Germans  with  this  hideous 
crime  of  genocide. 

"On  April  17,  1943.  the  Polish  Government- 
in-Exile  in  London  appealed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  at  Geneva  to  conduct  an 
impartial  Investigation  and  determine  the 
actual  facts  of  the  Katyn  crime. 

"Nine  days  later,  on  April  26,  1943,  the 
Soviet  Union  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Polish  Government  in  London,  de- 
nouncing it  falsely  as  acting  in  collaboration 
with  Nazi  Germany." 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  the  quoted  dates  as  the  background, 
the  following  facts  were  ascertained  and  es- 
tablished. 

The  bodies  of  4.423  Polish  officers,  scien- 
tists, professors,  chaplains,  lawyers  and  stu- 
dents were  found  in  three  mass  graves  In 
the  Katyn  Forest.  Their  last  place  of  im- 
prisonment had  been  the  military  prisoners 
camp  at  Kozielsk. 

Held  in  another  camp  at  Steroblelsk  were 
an  additional  3,290  Polish  officers,  while  6,570 
officers  were  interned  in  the  third  camp  near 
Ostashkov.  These  prisoners  of  war  from  the 
Starobielsk  and  Ostashkov  camps  disap- 
peared without  a  single  clue  or  trace  as  to 
their  whereabouts.  The  conclusion  Is  thus 
inescapable  that  they  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  that  which  befell  their  fellow  officers 
of  the  Kozielsk  camp.  It  has  not  been  es- 
tablished as  yet  whether  they  rest  In  some 
unidentified,  up  to  the  present  time,  mass 
graves,  or  were  simply  heretofore  drowned 
at  sea. 

Thus,  14,283  Polish  officers  and  intellec- 
tuals, taken  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
Soviets  in  September  of  1939,  were  brutally 
and  inhumanly  murdered  In  one  of  the  most 
shocking  crimes  of  genocide  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 


The  second  In  the  series  of  dates  and  facts 
relating  to  the  crime  of  Katyn  Forest  is  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Polish  American  Congress. 

On  September  18,  1951,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  a  select  committee  to 
investigate  the  Katyn  massacre.  Headed  by 
Representative  Ray  J.  Madden,  of  Indiana, 
the  committee  was  composed  of  Represent- 
atives DANnx  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Foster  Furcolo,  of  Massachusetts;  Thaddeus 
Machrowicz,  of  Michigan;  Alvin  O'Konski, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Timothy  P.  Sheehan,  of 
Illinois. 

After  a  scrupulous  and  detailed  Investiga- 
tion of  the  pertinent  documents  and  the 
hearing  of  testimony  of  hundreds  of  duly 
identified  witnesses,  the  committee  stated 
in  its  two  reports,  one  of  July  2,  1952,  and 
the  second  of  December  22,  1952,  that  be- 
yond the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt.  Russia 
stands  accused  of  the  Katyn  massacre,  and 
likewise  that  Russia  planned  other  crimes  of 
genocide  against  Poland  as  early  as  the  year 
of  1939. 

The  committee  asked  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  that  this  Indictment 
with  all  of  the  documentary  evidence  be  filed 
with  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
and  that,  eventually  the  case  be  brought  be- 
fore the  International  Tribimal  In  the  Hague. 


Poland  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  and  had  been  contributing 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  Western 
civilization  and  culture  for  624  years,  and 
existed  as  a  state  for  at  least  eight  cen- 
turies. 

We  are  now  approaching  Poland's  millen- 
nium of  Christianity. 

The  year  of  1966  wUl  mark  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary of  the  baptism  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tion. Through  this  act,  Poland  linked  her 
destiny  with  that  of  the  West  and  became  an 
integral  and  creative  force  in  its  cultiu-e. 
keeping  at  the  same  time,  watch  on  the  east- 
ern ramparts  of  Christendom. 

One  thousand  yesteryears  represent  one- 
half  of  our  Christian  era.  spanning  the  early 
Middle  Ages  through  to  our  times. 

In  human  equation,  the  millenniiun  repre- 
sents 40  generations. 

These  generations  of  Poland  have  built 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened 
states  In  Europe.  They  basked  in  the  glories 
of  victories,  knew  the  rich  rewards  of  spir- 
itual progress,  the  joy  of  Intellectual  attain- 
ments, the  sorrow  of  defeats,  the  depth  of 
suffering,  the  sustaining  power  of  heroism 
and  of  faith  in  the  face  of  mortal  dangers. 
In  time  of  glory  and  In  periods  of  ad- 
versity they  learned  how  to  put  Into  practice 
the  ideal  of  the  bro^erhood  of  man — "Za 
Wasza  Wolnosc  1  Nasza" — for  your  freedom 
and  ours. 

This  Is  our  heritage. 

Generally,  only  the  highlights  of  Poland's 
history  are  known. 

Generally,  we  are  aware  only  of  the  spec- 
tacular attalrunents  and  of  the  deep  trage- 
dies that  were  the  lot  of  the  land  of  our 
ancestry. 

This  history  is  replete  not  only  with  mili- 
tary victories  and  political  achievements  at- 
tained In  the  formulation  of  the  first  com- 
monwealth of  nations  in  the  European  an- 
nals; this  history  does  not  end  with  the 
tragedy  of  partition  and  the  transitory  dis- 
integration of  the  Republic,  nor  with  the 
current  Soviet  occupation. 

To  a  sincere  student,  Poland's  history  dis- 
closes unexpected  depths  of  political  and  so- 
ciological philosophy,  and  surprising  lights 
of  genius  that  foretold  the  development  of 
modern  thought  and  concept. 

The  Polish-American  Congress  began  prep- 
aration for  nationwide  observance  of  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  Po- 
land. Its  mlUennial  message  to  fellow  Amer- 
icans will  be  as  follows:  They  should  know 
and  evaluate  Poland,  her  past  and  her  poten- 
tialities for  the  future,  based  on  exploring 
the  little  known,  the  generally  slightly  ap- 
preciated aspects  of  her  thousand-year-long 
history. 

The  Polish-American  Jamestown  observ- 
ance called  to  the  attention  of  Americans 
the  contribution  of  the  Poles  in  the  found- 
ing and  development  of  the  United  States. 

The  millennial  commemorations  should 
bring  to  full  light  and  recognition  Poland's 
contribution  to  the  Western  world  not  alone 
as  the  sentinel  upon  the  eastern  ramparts 
of  Western  culture,  but  as  a  truly  creative 
and  pioneering  force  in  the  development  of 
Western  thought — in  political  philosophy,  in 
precepts  of  social  Justice,  in  concepts  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  and  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 

This  In  a  proper  perspective  constitutes  the 
purpose  in  organizing  a  nationwide  observ- 
ance of  Poland's  millennium. 

The  task  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Ppl- 
Ish-Amerlcan  Congress. 


Poland's  MnJ.ENNn7M 
Seven  years  ago  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry solemnly  commemorated  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Poles 
to  the  shores  of  America.  They  landed  In 
Jamestown.  Va.,  In  September  1608. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  DwYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  death  In  family. 
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Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  FORD> .  for  the  week  of  May  3,  on 
account  of  ofBcial  business  as  an  adviser 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration. 

Mr.  RODiNo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Sickles*,  for  the  balance  of  this  week, 
on  account  of  ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  Krebs.  for  May  4,  on  account  of 
attending  and  addressing  three  impor- 
tant meetings  and  conferences. 

Mr.  ScHMiDHAUsER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert'  ,  for  May  3  and  4,  on  account 
of  oflQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNS,  of  Tennessee,  for  35  min- 
utes, on  May  4. 

Mr.  Hechler.  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Saylor.  for  60  minutes;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Howard'  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kluczynski  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Baldwin  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Keith  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  2986  and  to  include  two  pieces  of 
correspondence. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Callan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Race. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  ONeal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Ml'.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  DoRN. 

Mr.  Daniels. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  nile,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  627.  An  act  to  exempt  oceanographic 
research  vessels  from  the  application  ol  cer- 
tain vessel  inspection  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  1623.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1.  1958.  relating  to  a  continuing  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  effects  of 
Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other 
pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for  the  pur- 


pose of  preventing  losses  to  this  resource; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S.  1856.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  sell  uniform  clothing  to  the 
Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


BILL       PRESENTED       TO       THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  30.  1965, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  7091.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30,    1965,   and    for   other   purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. May  4.  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1026.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Civil  Defense,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  report  of  Federal  contribu- 
tions program — equipment  and  facilities,  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1965,  pursuant 
to  subsection  201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  TJnited 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  timely  determination  of  certain 
claims  of  American  nationals  settled  by  the 
United  States-Polish  Claims  Agreement  of 
July  16.  1960.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  for  mod- 
ernization of  combat  tanks,  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  through  procure- 
ment of  office  furniture  from  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  sources  by  Lockheed 
Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  Inadequate  maintenance  and  supply 
support  of  aviation  units  of  8th  U.S.  Army, 
Korea,  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  excessive  aircraft  assigned  to  Fort 
Wolters  as  a  result  of  overstated  require- 
ments, Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  questionable  aspects  of  budget- 
support  loans  made  to  the  Government  of 
Ecuador.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


1033.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  foUowup  examination  on  certain 
aspects  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization  for  a  rail  link  between 
Ttirkey  and  Iran.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  unnecess.ory  costs  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  preferential  treatment  of  Federal 
retirees  in  connection  with  payments  of  un- 
employment compensation.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  significant  savings  available  by 
replacing  sedan  delivery  vehicles  with  pickup 
trucks.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of^the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  Federal  participation  In  unneces- 
sary project  costs  resulting  from  failiue  to 
properly  recognize  effect  of  Intercorporate 
ownership.  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Government    Operations. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  loss  from  sale  of  project  land  by 
the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority.  Public 
Housing  Administration.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  excessive  costs  charged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Flexonlcs  Division.  Calumet  & 
Hecla,  Inc..  Bartlett.  111..  George  C.  Marsh.all 
Space  Flight  Center,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  Improper  cost  allocation  practice 
resulting  In  selling  stamped  envelopes  at 
substantial  loss.  Post  Office  Department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  pursuant  to  63  Stat.  377; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  application  for  a  loan  by  the  Kays  Creek 
Irrigation  Co.,  Layton,  Utah,  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  71  Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  application  of  the  Hooper  Irrigation  Co. 
In  Weber  and  Davis  Counties.  Utah,  for  a 
supplemental  loan  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  of  Its  present  Irrigation  sjstem, 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State; 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Admin- 
istrator, Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  require  air  carriers  to  procure  aviation 
accident  Insurance  for  the  benefit  of  pas- 
sengers on  certain  Journeys  subject  to  the 
Warsaw  Convention,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  certain  orders  for  the  adjustment  of  status 
under  section  13(b)   of  the  act  of  Septem- 
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ber  11  IS^"^'  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  13(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1045  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a,  re- 
nuest  for  the  withdrawal  and  returning  txj 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  the  letter  dated  September  1,  1964,  In  the 
case  of  Danllo  P.  Qulason.  A-14220038,  In- 
volving suspension  of  deportation,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  furnish 
assistance  to  certain  disabled  veterans  of  the 
induction  period  In  the  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  equalize  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
veterans  of  peacetime  and  wartime  service; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


amend  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  724; 
20  U.S.C.  79-79e).  to  authorize  such  appro- 
priations to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as 
are  necessary  In  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  said  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  280).  Re- 
ferred to  the  CcMnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  H.R.  7717.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
administrative  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  273). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  H.R.  720.  A  bill  to  ex- 
pand the  authority  of  the  Canal  Zone  gov- 
ernment to  settle  claims  not  cognizable  un- 
der the  Tort  Claims  Act;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  274).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  724.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  certain  Canal  Zone 
prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  275). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3596.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  on 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Skokomlsh  Tribe 
of  Indians;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
276).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2983.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Qulnault  Tribe  of 
Indians;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  277). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  H.R.  4528.  A  bill  to  reg- 
ulate archeologlcal  exploration  in  the  Canal 
Zone;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  278). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5990.  A  bill  to 
grant  Increased  benefits  to  persons  receiving 
cash  relief  under  the  Panama  Canal  Cash 
Relief  Act  of  July  8,  1937,  and  to  extend 
cash  relief  benefits  to  widows  of  recipients; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  279).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  BONfTER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.    HH.  7059.  A  bill  to 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  7776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  vest  Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  certain  interstate  sales  of 
natural  gas  for  Industrial  use,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7777.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  Gen.  William  F,  McKee  (U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired)  to  the  office  of  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comnaerce. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  7778.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  land  at  La  JoUa, 
Calif.,  donated  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  a  marine  biological  research  lab- 
oratory, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7779.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  7780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification 
of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  7781.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod, of  approximately  50,000  tons  of  refrac- 
tory-grade bauxite  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  7782.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H.R.  7783.  A   bill   to  repeal   the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  7784.  A  bill  to  provide  that  tires  sold 
or  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  for  use 
on  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety 
standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  7785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4,  1955.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  irrigation  distribution  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7787.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  R  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  partnerships  and  proprietor- 
ships which  have  elected  thereunder  to  be 
taxed  as  domestic  corporations  to  revoke 
such  elections;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  7788.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  to  encovu-age  and  fa- 
cilitate the  construction  of  extra-hlgh-volt- 
age  electric  transmission  lines  in  the  public 
interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1039),  in  order  to  in- 


crease the  periods  for  which  agreements  for 
the  operation  of  certain  concessions  may  be 
granted  at  the  Washington  National  Airport, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7790.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  Commissioners,  employees,  and  executive 
reservists  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7791.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  so  as  to  require  Federal  Power 
Commission  authority  for  the  construction, 
extension,  or  operation  of  certain  faculties 
for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  In 
Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7792.  A  bin  to  permit  the  Improve- 
ment, alteration,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
Government  buildings  and  property  under 
any  lease  or  concession  contract  entered  Into 
In  connection  with  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Government-owned  airports  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7793.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1003  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
common  carriers  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  enter  Into  Joint  rates,  provide 
for  their  regulation  by  a  Joint  lx>ard,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  7794 :  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon,  education  and  training,  and  loan  guar- 
antee benefits  to  persons  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  after  January  1,  1962,  In 
combat  zones,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H.R.  7795.  A  bill  relating  to  the  unlimited 
deduction  for  income  tex  purposes  of  chari- 
table contributions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  ..nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.R.  7796.  A  bUl   to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passeng'er  automobUes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  7797.  A    blU    to    protect    the    pubnc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUOT: 
H.R.  7798.  A  bni  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  In  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  establish  a  National  Oceanographic  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
H.R.  7799.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relationship 
of  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams;   to  the  Corrmilttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMillan: 
H.R.  7800.  A  bni  to  repeal  the  House  Em- 
ployees  Position   Classification   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7801.  A  bin   to   provide   for  a   Pacific 
Medical  Center  in  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7802.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  retirement 
benefits  of  certain  retired  district  Judges  for 
the  district  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 

H.R.  7803.  A  bin  to  declare  a  policy  as  to 

the  existence  of  public  domain  in  Wisconsin 

in  lands  erroneously   meandered  and  lying 

between  the  original  meander  line  and  the 
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lakeshore.  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  land- 
owners whose  title  to  waterfrontlng  property 
has  been  brought  into  question  by  reason  of 
errors  In  the  original  survey:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.OTTINGER: 

H.R.  7804.  A     bill     designating     Columbus 
Day  as  a  national  legal  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 

H  R.  7805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  certain  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  7806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional quality  of  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, optometry,  and  osteopathy,  to  au- 
thorize grants  under  that  act  to  such  schools 
for  the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  needy 
students,  and  to  extend  expiring  provisions 
of  that  act  for  student  loans  and  for  aid  in 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  for  stu- 
dents in  such  schools  and  schools  for  other 
health  professions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  as  amended  to  provide 
for  the  recomputation  of  annuities  of  re- 
tired employees  who  are  receiving  reduced 
annuities  because  they  had  not  attained  the 
age  of  60  years  prior  to  retirement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS : 

H.R.  7808.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  In  the  construction  and  operation 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.  7809.  A  bill  extending  the  benefits  of 

the   Emergency   Officers'   Retirement  Act   of 

May  24,  1928.  to  certain  former  officers  of  the 

Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 

H.R.  7810.  A  bill  to  provide  that  chief 
Judges  of  circuits  and  chief  judges  of  dis- 
trict courts  shall  cease  to  serve  as  such  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  66;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  7811.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  or 
loan  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7812.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Ser-.lces. 

H.R.  7813.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

H.R.  7814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  as  amended.  In  respect  to  the 
Jiu-lsdlctlon  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  State  canals,  river-regulating  res- 
ervoirs, and  facilities  or  power  projects  inci- 
dental thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 

H  R.  7815.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  7816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920.  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R.  7817.  A  bill  to  prohibit  nepotism  in 
Government  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  7818.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  for 
improving  the  channel  at  Panama  City  Har- 
bor.   Fla.,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H  R.  7819.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.R.  7820.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402(d) 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.  7821.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniform, 
fair,  and  equitable  treatment  of  persons, 
businesses,  or  farms  displaced  by  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.J.  Res.  438.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  certain  Income  of 
a  nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  439.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.J.  Res.  440.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
18  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 

H.J.  Res.  441.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  Building  In  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.J.  Res.  442.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  405.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  Congress  relative  to 
the  President's  decisions  In  Santo  Domingo; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  406.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  approximately  620,- 
000  long  tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

H.  Res.  361.  Resolution  to  stop  the  transfer 
of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at  Sands 
Point,  N.Y.,  pending  an  Investigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

232.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  egg  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

233.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  New 
Melones  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


234.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  relative  to  support 
of  the  agriculture  conservation  program  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

235.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  supporting 
Increased  pay  for  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

236.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  requesting  the  Congress 
to  continue  the  operation  of  the  Kilauea 
Military  Camp  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

237.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  relative  to  commercial  flights  between 
Boston  and  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

238.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Lec;islature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  recognizing  and  procuring  office  space 
for  the  commissioner  of  veterans'  affairs  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the   Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 

239.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  requesting  Congress  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  insiu-e  the  mint- 
ing of  silver  dollars;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

240.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  establishing 
a  Great  Basin  National  Park  In  Eastern 
Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

241.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Leslslature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  legisla- 
tion to  establish  May  4  of  each  year  as  a 
"Day  of  Recognition"  for  firefighters  In  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

242.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  7822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marvin  D. 
Nells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  7823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  Kin 
Ping;    to   the  Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON: 
H.R.    7824.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Yvon 
Nazon;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.   7825.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Carlo 
Bianchi  &  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.   7826.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gulda;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  7827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 
Aikala,   Lu  Ella  Marie  Alkala.  Vernls  J.  K. 
Pish.  Vernon  S.  Fish.  Vivian  A.  Ahmad,  and 
Velma  Solomon;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  7828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Maurice  Fowler;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 

E.    Lampkin    and    Lucille    L.    Lampkin.    her 

daughter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   7830.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Bruce 

Carlyde  Watson  and  Mayfield  E.  Watson,  his 

wife;    to   the   Committee  on   the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.   7831.  A   bin   for   the  relief   of  Sung 

Nam  Han  and  his  wife.  Wha  Ja  Han;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 

H  R  7832.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Chambers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

HR.  7833-  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  patents  with  respect  to  certain  desert 
land  entries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

HR  7834-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  JiuUciary. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  30,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Me.ssages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  de.sk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

195.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Di- 
rector of  personnel.  30th  A.C.  &  W.  Wing. 
Osan,  Korea,  relative  to  a  claim  for  damages 
resulting  from  an  accident  which  has  been 
previously  disallowed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Claims  Services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

196.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Village  of  River  Hills.  Wis.,  relative  to 
a  plan  for  handling  expenditures  for  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  administrative  expensea;  lu  tlic  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meuns. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  fR.  DOC  NO.  95) 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the   accompanying   report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  .'5.  I'.Xm 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Dr.  James  D.  Ford,  Acting  Chaplain, 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  "West  Point,  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  Thou  .searcher  of 
men's  hearts,  help  us  to  draw  near  to 
Thee  in  sincerity  and  truth. 

Wc  give  Thee  thanks  for  this  new  day, 
with  its  many  concerns  and  difficult  de- 
cisions to  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  and  yet  a  day  of  opportunity  and 
hope  for  the  future.  Save  us,  O  Lord, 
from  cynicism  because  of  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past,  and  give  us  renewed 
confidence  to  believe  in  the  potential  of 
each  day,  placing  our  faith  in  the  pos- 
.sibilities  of  a  new  and  brighter  life. 

Teach  us.  O  Lord,  to  be  willing  to  give 
of  ourselves  and  our  very  best,  without 
counting  the  cost ;  to  fight  the  good  fight; 
to  run  the  race ;  and  to  gain  the  victory. 
O  Thou,  who  knowest  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  and  art  aware  of  the  needs  of 
each  one,  in  all  that  we  do,  make  us  also 
conscious  of  the  personal  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

We  pray  for  the  men  of  the  armed 
services  of  our  country,  both  those  in 
our  land  and  those  in  distant  places,  that 
the  duty  and  honor  of  serving  Thee  and 
their  country  may  ever  enable  them  to 
take  pride  in  their  calling,  and  make 
them  faithful  in  Thy  service. 

All  these  things  and  whatsoever  else 
Thou  seest  that  we  need,  we  pray  in  Thy 
most  holy  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  annual 
report  on  the  foreign  assistance  program 
of  the  United  States  for.fiscal  year  1964. 
It  demonstrates  that  our  program  of  in- 
ternational assistance  is  fulfilling  its 
promise  to  the  world  and  to  America. 

We  are  engaged  in  this  great  effort  for 
many  reasons.  We  seek  to  alleviate 
poverty,  starvation,  and  disease.  We 
seek  also  to  resist  aggression  and  to  pro- 
mote independence  and  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  other  nations. 

In  these  pursuits  there  is  no  conflict 
between  "humanitarian"  goals  and  "na- 
tional" goals.  Our  own  security  rests 
on  the  security  of  others.  Their  good 
health  is  our  good  health.  As  they  pros- 
per we  prosper.  Our  concern  must — 
and  docs — transcend  national  borders. 

Neither  is  there  conflict  between 
"economic"  goals  and  "military"  goals. 
Neither  purpose  is  sufficient  by  itself. 
Military  security  without  economic  and 
political  development  brings  no  lasting 
benefits;  economic  help  to  people  vulner- 
able to  aggression  would  largely  be 
wasted. 

In  promoting  the  growth  of  free  na- 
tions, the  United  States  must  serve  both 
as  partner  and  leader.  We  travel  a  diffi- 
cult road.  On  the  basis  of  our  experi- 
ence in  recent  years,  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  are  on  the  right  road. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment is  successfully  applying  a  hard 
test  of  where  and  how  our  limited  re- 
sources will  yield  the  greatest  rewards: 
By  enlisting  America's  private  re- 
sources in  what  is  increasingly  a  joint 
endeavor.  AID  specific  risk  guarantees 
of  American  private  investment  in  the 
less-developed  countries,  for  instance, 
reached  a  record  of  nearly  $1.4  billion  in 
fiscal  1964,  an  amount  almost  triple  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

By  centering  AID'S  effort  in  those 
countries,  relatively  few  in  number, 
which  are  able  to  follow  the  disciplined 
and  arduous  path  to  progress. 

By  concentrating  more  on  long-term 
development  which  fosters  self-sustain- 
ing growth  and  an  eventual  end  to  the 
need  for  external  aid. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  more  than  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  AID  program  was  in  the 
form  of  development  assistance.  This 
compares  to  25  percent  3  years  ago. 


At  the  same  time  AID  was  able  to 
make  savings  of  more  than  $9  million  by 
introducing  increasingly  higher  stand- 
ards of  operating  efficiency  into  the  ad- 
ministrative structm-e  and  by  reducing 
direct-hire  employment  by  more  than 
1,100. 

Statistics  cannot  tell  the  whole  story. 
Recipient  countries  increasingly  under- 
stand that  we  are  engaged  in  a  common 
enterprise.  The  relatively  small  meas- 
ure of  resources  that  the  United  States 
can  provide  must  largely  serve  only  as  a 
catalyst  for  their  own  efforts.  Many 
nations,  accustomed  to  tradition,  are 
finding  solutions  to  modern  problems 
through  new  techniques:  increased  sav- 
ings, effective  land  reform,  efficient  tax 
systems,  and  other  steps  toward  progress. 
Nothing  gives  me  greater  satisfaction 
than  the  progress  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  with  strong  U.S.  partici- 
pation is  bringing  significant  changes  i-i 
Latin  America: 

In  Ecuador,  a  146-mile,  all-weather 
highway  has  been  completed  connecting 
the  capital  city,  Quito,  and  the  coastal 
city  of  Quevedo.  The  road  traverses 
some  of  the  most  difficult  mountain  ter- 
rain in  the  world.  It  has  opened  up  rich 
coastal  land  to  settlers. 

In  Chile,  a  $5  million  loan  to  assist 
the  Central  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  has 
supported  a  nationwide  system  of  new 
private  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Twenty-two  such  associations  are  now 
operating.  These  thrift  institutions  had 
financed -the  construction  of  more  than 
10,000  homes  by  the  end  of  1963.  and 
10,000  more  were  to  be  built  in  1964. 

In  Brazil,  an  AID  agreement  is  helping 
improve  the  living  standards  of  25  million 
people  in  the  northeast,  one  of  Latin 
America's  major  underdeveloped  areas 
and  politically  one  of  the  most  vulner- 
able to  Communist  influence.  A  total  of 
270  health  units  has  been  constructed  or 
renovated.  Water  supply  units  are  un- 
der construction  in  70  cities  and  towns. 
Electricity  has  come  to  73  towns.  Two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  new 
homes  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
classrooms  have  been  built.  Twenty- 
four  teacher-training  and  supervisory 
centers  have  been  established.  An  addi- 
tional 14,000  classrooms  are  under  con- 
struction. Agreements  for  the  training 
of  28,000  teachers  have  been  made:  4,700 
have  actually  completed  their  courses. 

AID'S  story  extends  to  many  other 
parts  of  the  world: 

In  West  Pakistan,  a  development  loan 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  railway 
system  helped  the  Pakistan  Western 
Railway  to  handle  the  increasing  trans- 
portation load  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years. 

In  India,  an  intensive  effort  to  stream- 
line the  teaching  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics in  order  to  develop  higher  skills 
among  Indian  youth  was  conducted  with 
U.S.  assistance.  AID  financed  forty- 
four  6-week  institutes  at  34  locations  in 
which  80  U.S.  college  and  high  school 
educators  demonstrated  modern  teach- 
ing techniques  to  some  1,700  Indian 
teachers. 

In  Israel,  work  was  completed  on  the 
modei-nization  of  Lod  International  Air- 
port, near  Tel  Aviv,  which  is  used  by  a 
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dozen  International  airlines.  A  local 
currency  loan  made  earlier  by  the  United 
States  financed  the  installation  of  Amer- 
ican-made navigation,  communications, 
and  radar  equipment  to  improve  efifi- 
ciency  and  .safety  at  the  airport. 

In  Afghanistan,  a  U.S.  firm  of  indus- 
trial consultants  under  AID  contract  is 
invest itiatiniT  the  development  possibili- 
ties of  a  variety  of  local  private  indus- 
tries which  could  produce  ^oods  for  ex- 
port or  to  replace  imports,  thus  strensth- 
cninrr  that  country's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

In  Iran,  a  project  conducted  by  the 
Iranian  Army  with  the  a.ssi.stance  of  the 
U.S.  AID  Mi.ssion  and  the  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group,  provides 
training  for  soldiers  in  nine  vocational 
fields. 

In  Taiwan,  the  Shihmen  multipurpo.se 
dam  was  completed  in  June  1964  with 
AID  assistance.  The  pi'oject  includes  a 
436-foot  dam.  a  256.000-acre-foot  reser- 
voir, two  45.000-kilowatt  generators,  a 
new  irrigation  canal  system,  and  a  pub- 
lic water  supply  system.  Besides  provid- 
ing the  new  power  source,  the  dam  proj- 
ect will  irrigate  about  145.000  acres  of 
double-crop  paddy  fields  and  reduce 
flood  damage  in  the  Taipei  area. 

In  Korea,  30  new  diesel  electric  locomo- 
tives financed  by  a  U.S.  loan  are  now  in 
operation.  Because  of  greater  efficiency 
and  load  capacity,  they  are  expected  to 
save  more  than  $1  million  a  year  in  for- 
eign exchange  expenditures  for  fuel. 

In  the  Philippines,  a  new  coconut  proc- 
essing system  which  could  revolutionize 
this  food  industi-y  was  developed  in  a 
research  project  directed  by  the  Armour 
Research  Institute,  working  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  under  an 
AID  contract. 

In  Nigeria,  AID-sponsorcd  projects  at 
the  University  of  Nigeria  and  at  the 
Aijetoro  and  Port  Harcourt  comprehen- 
sive schools  are  revolutionizing  second- 
ary and  higher  education,  adapting  it 
more  closely  to  that  countr>''s  develop- 
ment needs. 

Slowly,  but  I  believe  steadily,  all  these 
cfTorts  are  leading  nations  to  greater 
economic  prosperity  and  social  stability. 
Countries  such  as  Greece,  Taiwan,  and 
Israel,  long  recipients  of  our  economic 
support  and  encouragement,  are  emerg- 
ing to  a  stage  of  progress  where  they 
no  longer  need  our  economic  assistance. 
Other  nations,  poised  at  the  crossroads 
of  political  decisions,  are  watching.  We 
must  not — and  we  will  not — falter  in 
building  this  bridge  to  a  more  peaceful 
future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The    White    Hoctse.    May   3,    196S. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(Tor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  UN- 
DER RULE  vm 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  under  rule  VIII  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
vinamnious  consent,  statements  during 
the  tran.saction  of  routine  morning  bu.si- 
ncss  were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  referred  as  indicated: 

Repout  on  Military  Construction  Contract 
awaiidbu>   wlthgut   formal   advertising 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  one  Air  Force  milit.iry  construction 
contract  awarded  without  formal  advertis- 
li»g,  for  tlie  6-month  period  ended  December 
31,  1064  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RtrORT     o.v     Federal     Conthicutions    Pro- 
gram    "Equipment  and  Facilities'' 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  law,  a  report  on  the  Federal 
contributions  program — "Equipment  and  fa- 
cilitie.>:,"  for  the  quarter  ended  M.u-ch  31. 
1065  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment      of      International      Claims 

SirrTLEMENT    ACT     OF     1049 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1049, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals settled  by  the  United  States-Polish 
Claims  Agreement  of  July  16,  19G0,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  co.sts  incurred 
for  modernization  of  combat  tanks.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  April  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  followup  examination  on 
certain  aspects  of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Cen- 
tral Treaty  Organization  for  a  rail  link  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Iran,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of  State, 
dated  April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  excessive  costs  charged  to 
the  Government  by  Flexonlcs  Division,  Calu- 
met and  Hecla,  Inc.,  Bartlett,  111.,  George  C. 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  dated 
April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Improper  cost  allocation 
practice  resulting  in  selling  stamped  enve- 
lopes at  substantial  loss.  Post  Office  Dep.ort- 
ment.  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accompany. 
Ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  .Stales,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Federal  participation  In  un- 
necessary project  costs  resulting  from  failure 
to  properly  recognize  effect  of  Intercorpiorate 
ownersliip.  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce,  dated  April 
1005  (Willi  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committoe  on   C.overnmciit  Oi)cration.s. 

A  leltor  from  the  Coinptroller  General  of 
tlie  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
luw,  a  report  on  significant  savings  available 
by  replacing  sedan  delivery  vehicles  with 
pickup  trucks.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  April  19C5 
(with  ;vn  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Coir- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred 
as  a  re-sult  of  preferential  treatment  of  Fed- 
eral retirees  In  connection  with  payments  of 
unemployment  compensation.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  Department  of  Labor, 
dated  April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener.il  of 
the  United  SUites,  tr;iii.smltting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  .stivings  through 
procurement  of  olfice  furniture  from  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  sources  by  Lock- 
heed Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
Department  of  Dcfcn.so.  dated  April  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  loss  from  sale  of  project  land 
by  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority,  Public 
Housing  Administration.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  dated  April  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Geiicral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  questionable  aspects  of 
budget-support  loans  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  dated 
April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Receipt  of  Project  Proposals  Under  Smml 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  from 
the  Hooper  Irrigation  Co.,  in  Weber 
and  Davis  Counties,  Utah;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1950, 
from  the  Kays  Creek  Irrigation  Co.,  of 
Layton,  Utah  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTairs. 

Adjustment  of  Immigration  Status  of  Cer- 
tain Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain aliens,  relating  to  adjustment  of  their 
Immigration  status  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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reports  Relating  to  Visa  Petitions  Accord- 
ing First  Preference  Classification  to 
Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  according  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  first  prefer- 
ence cla.ssificallon  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  C(jinmlttec  on  the  Judiciary. 

SUSPEN.SION       OP      DKPORTATION       OF      Al.IKNS 

Withdrawal  of  Name 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Inimigru- 
tlim  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Danllo 
p.  Qui.uson  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens 
wh<>sc  deportation  has  been  suspended,  trans- 
muted to  the  Senate  on  September  1,  1964 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  dl.spositioii  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carl.son 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  24 

"Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  to  begin  minting  silver  dollars 
and  memorializing  the  Congress  and  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation  to  take 
action  to  Insure  the  minting  of  silver 
dollars 

"Whereas  Public  Law  392  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress appropriating  funds  for  the  minting  of 
coins  for  the  fiscal  year  1065  was  approved 
August  1,  1064;  and 

"Whereas  $600,000  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated was  to  be  used  for  the  minting  of  45 
million  silver  dollars;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  recommended  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  funds  for  the  minting  of  silver 
dollars  after  lengthy  and  penetrating  hear- 
ings; and 

"Whereas  the  committee  cited  the  facts, 
among  others,  that  sliver  dollars  had  been  In 
use  for  many  years  and  had  been  the  medium 
of  exchange  in  several  States,  that  the  silver 
dollar  supply  of  the  treasury  had  been  ex- 
hausted and  the  treasury  Is  now  using  en- 
velopes of  sliver  crystals  to  redeem  silver  cer- 
tificates, that  silver  dollars  are  In  fact  more 
economical  than  currency  because  they  last 
longer,  and  that  Treasury  Department  offi- 
cials have  assured  the  committee  that  the 
mints  could  produce  all  of  the  lesser  coins 
and  45  million  sliver  dollars  during  the  fiscal 
year;  and 

"Whereas  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Is  rap- 
idly approaching  and  no  new  silver  dollars 
have  yet  appeared  In  circulation;  and 

"Whereas  the  prompt  minting  and  release 
Into  circulation  of  new  sliver  dollars  would 


restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  In  the  money 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  and  would 
encourage  those  people  now  hoarding  coins 
of  all  denominations  to  release  them  Into 
circulation;  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  53d  session 
of  the  I.,eglslature  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
realize  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  smaller 
coins  and  that  the  mints  arc  trying  first  of 
all  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  smaller 
coln.s;  and 

"Whereas  recent  reports,  .showing  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  now  have  a  supply  of 
smaller  coins  which  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
1  year  ago,  Indicate  that  the  supply  of  small 
coins  Is  adequate  and  that  the  mint  can  now 
turn  Its  cfloris  to  the  minting  of  sliver 
dollars:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Rcsolrcd  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  Lite  State  of  Nerada  (jointly)  That  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  Is  respectfully  requested 
to  initiate  the  minting  and  distribution  of 
silver  dollars;   and  be  it  further 

••  Ilcsolvrd .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation,  are  respect- 
fully memorialized  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  insure  that  the  minting  of  silver  dollars, 
!us  was  contemplated  by  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  88-302,  Is  promptly  undertaken;  and 
be  It  further 

"Rcsoltwd,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  prepared  and  transmitted  forth- 
with by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Nevada  congressional  delegation 
and  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Mint. 

"P.assed  by  the  Senate  March  0,  1065. 
"Lb:ola  H.  Armstrong. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Paul  Lasalt. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  assembly  March  3.  1065. 
"Wm.  D.  Smidhamer. 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Hurst, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Grant  Sawyer, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welf.ore: 


"Resolution  170 
"Concurrent  resolution  of  the   Senate   and 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  Into  law  H.R.  424  which  grants 
the  physically  handicapped  certain  deduc- 
tions and  an  additional  exemption  on  their 
Federal  income  payments 
"Whereas  there  is  an  ever-increasing  need 
to  alleviate  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
physically    handicapped    individual    In    the 
United  States;   and 

"Whereas  there  are  large  numbers  of 
physically  handicapped  persons  willing  and 
able  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's  growing 
economy  by  engaging  in  useful  occupations; 
and 

"Whereas  such  physically  handicapped 
persons  must  expend  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  earnings  for  a  multitude  of  everyday 
living  expenses  not  encountered  by  the  rest 
of  this  Nation's  population  and.  In  particu- 
lar, extraordinary  expenses  for  transportation 
to  get  to  and  from  the  locale  of  their  employ- 
ment; and 

"Whereas  there  are  a  substantial  portion  of 
such  physically  handicapped  persons  who  are 
kept  from  engaging  In  productive  endeavors 
because  of  these  extraordinary  transporta- 
tion, and  other  expenses;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  H.R.  424. 
which  would  grant  to  the  physically  handi- 


capped person  a  deduction  of  up  to  $600  for 
transportation  and /or  an  additional  exemp- 
tion on  their  Federal  Income  tax  payments: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  It 
Is  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact  with 
all  convenient  speed  H.R.  424  so  that  the 
physically  handicapped  persons  of  this  Na- 
tion may  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
make  their  contributions  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur),  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  one  copy  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

"By  order  of  the  assembly. 

"John  T.  McKennan. 

"Clerk. 

"Concurred  in.  without  amendment,  by 
order  of  the  senate,  April  14,  1965. 

"George  H.  Van  Lencen, 

"Secretary." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Delaware;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  5 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  support  of  the 

agricultural  conservation  program  and  the 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

"Whereas  the  preservation  of  the  soils, 
water,  forests,  and  wildlife  of  this  Nation, 
and  in  particular  the  topsoU,  is  necessary; 
and 

"Whereas  we  believe  the  preservation  of 
these  resources  Is  a  responsibility  of  all  peo- 
ple; and 

"Whereas  farmers  and  landowners  through 
conservation  practices  have  made  Delaware 
a  far  more  beautiful  State  for  both  rural  and 
urban  people  to  enjoy;  and 

"Whereas  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  and  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided the  landowners  of  Delaware  by  the  Soli 
Conservation  Service  are  a  vital  link  In  the 
overall  natural  resource  conservation  move- 
ment through  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  for  the  past  30  years  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  through  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  has  done  much  to 
maintain  and  Improve  these  resources,  and 
make  landowners  and  society  In  general  more 
conscious  of  the  need  for  such  preservation; 
and 

"Whereas  during  this  period  Delaware 
farmers  and  landowners  have  put  to  good  use 
the  many  conservation  practices  of  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program;   and 

"Whereas  tlu-ough  the  medium  of  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  farmer-elected 
committeemen  and  soil  conservation  district 
supervisors  throughout  the  State,  farm  lead- 
ership has  been  developed  to  a  most  helpful 
degree;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  that  farmers,  particu- 
larly through  this  defense  period,  should 
not  be  forced  to  exploit  their  soils  in  the 
production  of  the  additional  food  and  fiber 
needed:  and 

"Whereas  we  firmly  believe  that  such 
would  become  a  necessity  should  funds  to 
operate  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  be 
curtailed :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  123d  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  respectfully  urged  to 
give  the  necessary  and  adequate  support  to 
the  continuance  of  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  and  be  It  further 
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"Resolved,  That  Delaware  Senators  John  J. 
Williams  and  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  and  the  State 
Representative  in  Congress,  Harris  B.  Mc- 
Dowfll.  be  asked  to  give  their  wholehearted 
support  to  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  and  to  vote  to  continue  the  annual 
national  appropriation  of  $250  million  for 
the  agricultural  conservation  program,  and 
to  restore  the  recommended  cut  of  $20  million 
in  Soil  Conservation  Service  funds;  and  be  it 
further 

-Resolved.  That  an  adequate  amount  be  set 
aside   from   such  appropriation   to  make   It  , 
possible  to  administer  the  program  through 
the  present  system  of  farmer-elected  com- 
mitteemen; and  be  it  further 

■•Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Stale  be 
directed  to  transmit  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture,  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  to  the  Secretary  of  , 
Agriculture,  and  to  the  Delware  congressional 
delegation. 

"Approved  April  22.  1965." 
Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Armed    Services: 

••Concurrent  Resolution  — 
••Whereas   the   Kilauea    Military   Camp    is 
located  on   the   island   of   Hawaii,   State   of 
Hawaii,  and  is  operated  jointly  by  the  Army. 
Navv.  and  Air  Force;  and 

'•Whereas  the  Kilauea  Military  Camp  fully 
utilizes  the  unique  natural  wonders  of  the 
campsite,  being  situated  close  to  vast  areas 
of  historic  lava  flows,  unique  formations 
of  cinder  cones  and  ashes  and  an  active  but 
safe  volcano;  and 

••Whereas,  the  fresh,  cool  climate  and 
serene  atmosphere  are  conducive  to  relaxa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel together  with  their  dependents;  and 
"Whereas  increased  military  activity  in  the 
Pacific  area  mandates  efBcient  rehabilitation 
and  rest  centers  to  provide  combat  weary 
troops  with  needed  rest  and  leisure  time 
activities  to  improve  their  physical  well- 
being  and  their  mental  attitudes  in  these 
times  of  mounting  tension;  and 

••Whereas  the  Kilauea  Military  Camp  Is 
the  only  recreational  facility  which  is  avail- 
able outside  the  island  of  Oahu  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  and  also  serves  the  troops  engaged 
In  large-scale  field  training  at  Cam.p  Pohaku- 
loa  on  the  island  of  Hawaii:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

" Resolved  Sy  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. General  Session  of  1965  (the  Senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
Kilauea  Military  Camp  on  the  Island  of  Ha- 
waii as  a  rest  and  recreation  facility  for  all 
service  personnel  and  their  dependents;  and 
be   it   further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Hl^bert  H.  Humphrey,  President 
of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  to  Hawaii's  delegation  to 
Corgress,  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Hiram  L.  Fonc.  Spark  M.  Matsunaca  and 
Patsy  T.  Mink." 


"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  55 
"Whereas  President  Johnson  stated  in  a 
speech  at  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  August  21.  1964  that.  "I  want  our 
uniformed  citl2:ens  to  be  first-class  citizens  In 
every  respect  •  •  •  and  I  want  their  wives 
and  their  children  to  know  only  first-class 
lives:"  and 

"Whereas  the  advanced  technology  used  In 
modem   warfare  requires   the  most   highly 


trained  professionals  to  operate  and  maintain 
our  vital  weapons  system,  and  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  strong  military  posture  for  our 
country  in  the  present  critical  world  situa- 
tion; and 

••Whereas  there  has  been  a  steady  erosion 
of  fringe  benefits  for  the  military  in  such 
areas  as  dental  care,  post  exchanges,  and  com- 
missaries; and 

•'Whereas  inadequate  compensation  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  have  a 
tendency  to  discotirage  the  more  qualified 
and  professionally  competent  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  from  continuing 
their  military  tenure  in  favor  of  more  lucra- 
tive civilian  pursuits;  and 

•'Whereas  the  pay  of  the  Armed  Forces  has 
fallen  behind  the  pace  of  the  pay  of  civilians 
in  the  Government  service;  and 

"Whereas  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recently  recommended  favorable  ac- 
tion oil  a  pay  bill  for  the  Armed  Forces  which 
win  bring  about  a  measure  of  comparability 
with  the  pay  of  civilians  in  the  Government 
service :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  General  Session 
of  1963  (the  House  oj  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  said  third  legislature  urges 
and  strongly  supports  increased  pay  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  Armed  Forces  as  recommended 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President  of  the 
Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
Honorable  Hiram  L.  Fonc,  U.S.  Senator;  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  U.S.  Senator; 
the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaca,  U.S. 
Congressman,  and  the  Honorable  P.\tsy  T. 
Mink,  U.S.  Congrcsswoman. 

"The  Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  April  6,  1965: 

"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  general  session  of  1965. 

"Kazxjhisa  Abe, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
••Seichi  Hirai, 
"Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  April  24.  1965: 
"We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Third  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  general  session  of  1965. 
"Elmer  F.  Cravalho, 
"Speaker,  Hou.'^e  of  Representatit^es. 
"Shigeta  Kanemoto, 
"Clerk.  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Resolution  Relative  to  the  New 
Melones  Dam 

•Whereas  it  has  long  been  apparent  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  construction 
of  a  major  dam  on  the  Stanislaus  River  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  water  and  pro- 
viding much  needed  flood  control  protec- 
tion to  the  landowners  and  residents  of 
Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  Counties;    and 

"Whereas  35,000  acres  of  fine  agricultural 
land  is  subject  to  flooding  by  the  Stanislaus 
River;  and 

"Whereas,  recognizing  the  need  for  such 
project,  the  U.S.  Congress  authorized  the 
construction  of  New  Melones  Dam  in  1944 
as  part  of  the  Federal  Flood  Control  Act  of 
that  year,  and  thereafter  enlarged  and  reau- 
thorized the  construction  of  such  project 
by  Public  Law  87-874  on  October  23,  1962; 
and 

"Whereas,  following  the  reauthorization  of 
the  project  and  in  recognition  of  its  great 


importance,  Uie  Congress  in  1963  and  again 
in  1964  appropriated  funds  to  finance  the 
advance  planning  and  preconstruction  de- 
sign of  the  New  Melones  project;  and 

••Whereas,  once  again,  during  the  1964 
Christmas  season,  the  Stanislaus  River 
flooded  and  inflicted  severe  damage  on  por- 
tions of  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  Coun- 
ties: and 

••Whereas  the  completed  New  Melones  proj- 
ect could  have  easily  stored  all  of  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Stanislaus  River  and  avoided 
the  extensive  property  damage  wliich  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  that  flood;  and 

"Whereas  it  appears  to  the  legislature  that 
the  earliest  possible  completion  of  the  New 
Melones  project  is  of  utmost  Importance: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Senate  respectfully  *. 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  all  in  Its  power  to  expedite  the 
completion  of  the  New  Melones  project;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  urges  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  expedite  the 
final  design  of  this  project  so  that  actual 
construction  can  commence  and  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  the  State  of  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"Above  Senate  Resolution  158  unani- 
mously adopted   on   April   27,   1965. 

"J.  A.  Beek. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  by  State  of 
Nev.ada  Requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  St.\tes  To  Adopt,  and  Memorializ- 
ing the  Nevada  Congressional  Delegation 
To  Secure  Passage  of.  Legislation  To 
Establish  a  Great  Basin  National  Park 
IN  Eastern  Nev.ada 

"\\Ticrcas  Nevada  is  the  only  one  of  the  13 
Western  States  without  a  national  park  or 
portion  of  one  within  Its  boundaries;  and 

"Whereas  the  policy  of  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Is  to  set  aside  and  preserve  for  all  time  sites 
of  unique  natural  and  historical  Importance; 
and 

"Whereas  no  area  Is  presently  established 
as  a  national  park  to  protect  or  preserve  a 
portion  of  the  Great  Basin  of  the  United 
States;   and 

"Whereas  the  Great  Basin  of  Interior 
dzainage  Is  unique  in  the  United  States  and 
Is  America's  largest  example  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon; and 

"Whereas  the  particular,  portion  of  the 
Great  Basin  envisioned  as  a  national  park 
contains  groves  of  bristlecone  pine  trees 
(Pinus  aristata),  identified  In  1957  as  the 
oldest  living  things  in  the  world,  exceeding 
even  the  giant  sequoia  and  redwood  trees  In 
age;   and 

"Whereas  the  associated  types  of  flora  and 
fauna  found  in  the  Great  Basin  area  under 
consideration  for  a  national  park  are  not 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  area  also  contains  the  Leh- 
man Caves  National  Monument,  an  example 
of  cave  formation  famed  for  Its  delicate  and 
colorful  natural  decoration,  all  of  which  adds 
to  the  diversity  of  Interest  which  would  be 
available;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  additional  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  and  areas  in  which 
the  people  of  this  Nation  may  relax  and  enjoy 
natural  scenery  and  surroundings  has  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent;  and 
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••Whereas  the  economy  of  eastern  Nevada 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  volume 
of  visitors  to  such  an  unusual  national  park: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

-Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  [jointly),  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully 
requested  to  adopt  suitable  implementing 
legislation  establishing  a  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  in  eastern  Nevada  and  that  each 
member  of  Nevada's  congressional  delegation 
is  hereby  memorialized  to  use  his  best  efforts 
to  secure  passage  of  such  legislation;  and  be 
it  further  .    .^, 

■■Resolved,    That    certified    copies    of    this 
resolution     be     prepared     and     transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
Vice    President    of    the    United    States,    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each   member  of   the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation. 
"Passed  by  the  assembly  March  17,  1965. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  March  11,  1965. 
"Wm.  D.  Smidiiamer, 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Hurst, 
"Chi^  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Paul  Lasalt. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Leola    H.    Armstrong, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Grant  Sawyer, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"State   of  Washington    Senate *Joint   Me- 
morial No.  4 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Sc7iatc,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Senate  and 
the    House    of    Representatives    of    the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled : 
"We,   your  memorialists,   the  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives   of    the    State   of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  the  fire  service  Is  a  department 
of  government  that  is  called  upon  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night  to  render  emergency 
assistance  to  unfortunate  citizens  who  may 
be  faced  with  disaster  from  the  ravages  of 
fire;  and 

"Whereas  too  often  the  firefighters  who 
risk  their  lives  to  save  the  life  or  property 
of  another  receive  little  or  no  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  value  for  the  service 
they  render;  and 

"Whereas  In  1964,  the  State  of  Washington 
did,  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  make 
an  effort  to  provide  such  public  acknowledg- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  its  firefighters  in  setting  aside  May 
4  as  a  day  of  recognition;  and 

"Whereas  such  day  was  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  both  the  public  and  the  many  fire 
departments  in  the  State  with  the  result  that 
much  attention  was  called  to  the  dangers  of 
fire  and  to  the  fire  prevention  aids  that  can 
reduce  the  Incidence  and  severity  of  fires; 
and 

"Whereas  reduction  in  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  fire  is  the  goal  toward  which 
all  good  citizens  and  firefighters  are  con- 
tinually working  to  accomplish;  and  any 
project  which  aids  them  to  reach  their  goal 
Is  a  worthwhile  public  service;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Washington  wishes 
to  share  with  its  sister  States  an  Idea  which 
it  believes  can  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

"Now,  therefore  your  memorialists  respect- 
fully petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to 
establish  May  4  of  each  year  as  a  "Day  of 
Recognition"  for  firefighters  In  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  be  It 


"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

"Passed  the  senate  April  21,  1965. 

"John  A.  Cherberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Passed  the  house  April  22,  1965. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"A.  Ludlow  Kramer. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
relating  to  the  application  of  Northeast  Air- 
lines for  a  permanent  certificate  to  run  com- 
mercial flights  between  Boston  and  Florida; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  presented  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts) 
on  Apr.  ^0,  1965,  p.  9019,  Congressional 
Record.) 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
signed  by  F.  H.  Coughlin,  president,  the 
Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.,  signed  by  J.  J. 
Morrison,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co.,  signed  by  G.  C. 
Rawls,  president,  remonstrating  against  a 
loan  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion to  the  Louisiana  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  of  New  Roads,  La.,  for  the  financing  of 
certain  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legion  of 
Estonian  Liberation,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
expressing  support  for  the  President's  action 
relating  to  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTION   OF  WASHINGTON 
STATE  SENATE 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washin^on,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  appropriately  referred. 

This  resolution  requests  the  Congress 
to  devise  and  approve  legislation  'or  the 
extension  of  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway 
as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Interstate  Highway 
System  to  a  southern  terminus  connect- 
ing with  U.S.  Interstate  Highway  No.  5, 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  believe  that  many  benefits  would  be 
realized  to  the  Western  United  States 
and  Alaska  if  the  Marine  Highway  Sys- 
tem were  linked  with  the  present  U.S. 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  1965-EX  7 

Whereas  there  exist  broad,  valid  reasons  for 
an  extension  of  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway 
as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem to  a  southern  terminus  connecting  with 
U.S.  Interstate  Highway  No.  5,  In  the  State  of 
Washington  among  which  are  the  following: 

An  Alaska  Marine  Highway  System  gate- 
way oriented  toward  the  Western  United 
States  Is  required  if  Alaska  Is  to  realize  max- 
imum benefits  from  that  system. 

Such  a  gateway  would  create  significant 
economic  gains  for  the  entire  northern  area 
of  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Washington. 

As  the  present  Marine  Highway  System 
grows  In  popularity  and  usage,  there  will  be 


created  a  demand  for  Its  services  by  travelers 
and  shippers  located  farther  away  from 
Prince  Rupert,  resulting  In  an  inevitable  link- 
ing with  the  present  U.S.  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

The  extension  of  the  Marine  Highway  Sys- 
tem to  a  southern  terminus  is  economically 
sound  from  every  standpoint. 

The  Alaska  Marine  Highway  System  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Alaska  International  Rail  and 
Highway  Commission  and  recognized  by  the 
Battelle  Institute  as  a  vital  part  of  a  co- 
ordinated highway  system  to  encourage  the 
development  of  tourism  In  the  Northwest 
part  of  North  America.  The  Commission  rec- 
ognizes the  establishment  of  a  marine  high- 
way as  the  most  efficient  and  least  expensive 
way  to  provide  transportation  for  p>eople  and 
things  to  and  from  the  coastal  cities,  whether 
or  not  the  coordinated  highway  system  is 
constructed;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Washington  is  actively 
engaged  In  a  program  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  few  industries  offer  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion  and  benefit  to  our 
economy  than  tourism;  and 

Whereas  studies  have  revealed  that  many 
advantages  would  accompany  an  extension  of 
the  Marine  Highway  System,  accruing  not 
only  to  Alaska  and  Washington  but  also  to 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
and  the  other  Western  SUtes  through  which 
Alaska-bound  tourists  and  freight  would 
flow:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  senate,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  devise  and  approve  legislation 
for  the  extension  of  the  Alaska  Marine  High- 
way as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Interstate  Highway 
System  to  a  southern  terminus  connecting 
with  U.S.  Interstate  Highway  No.  5,  in  the 
State  of  Washington;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  sec»etary  of  the  senate 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Alaska  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  . 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  1870.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code,  "Copyrights,"  to  bar  ac- 
tions for  infringement  of  copyright  In  cer- 
tain instances,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1871.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Badie 
Ibraham  Naddlh;  to  the  Conrunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  1872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  retirement  of  public  school 
teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved August  7,  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  1873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  make  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  inapplicable  to  acquisitions 
before  September  3. 1964,  and  to  exclude  from 
the  application  of  such  tax  acquisitions  of 
foreign  stock  acquired  with  funds  held  out- 
side the  United  States  on  July  18,  1963;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magntjson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1875.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  nmcnd  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  col- 
lection of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  laws:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  M.nonuson  when 
he  uitrodviced  tX\e  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  B.\YH: 
S  1876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town  of 
Bremen.  Ind  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE   (for  himself.  Mrs.  Neu- 
BERCEit.   Mr.  Clark,   and   Mr.   Hart); 
S.  1877.  A    bill    to   promote    public    confi- 
dence In  the  integrity  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch:  to  the  Committee  on  Rxiles 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  luider 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  1878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellas  Lam- 
brinos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  1879.  A    bill    to    recodify,    with    certain 
amendments  thereto,  chapter  19  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Adminis- 
trative   Procedure";    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGEE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Simpson)  : 

S.  1880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mule  Creek 

Oil  Co..  Inc.,  a  Delaware  corfwraiion;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA FOR  STUDY  OF  CRIME  IN  THE 
DISTRICT 

Mr.  MORSE,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York,  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion tS.  Res.  104)  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  study  of  crime  in  the 
District,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  1  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION.  FIS- 
CAL  YEAR   1966  \ 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  105'  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the  hear- 
ings on  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thorizing legislation,  fiscal  year  1966, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pastore, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing." 


INAPPLICABILITY/  OP  CERTAIN 
STOCK  ACQLTSITIONS  TO  INTER- 
EST  EQUALIZATION   TAX 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  3,  1964,  the  Congress  passed 
the  interest  equalization  tax  bill  which 
was  recommended  by  the  late  President 


Kennedy  on  July  13,  1963.  When  this 
proposal  passed  it  was  made  retroactive 
to  the  date  the  President  recommended 
the  bill  for  the  reason  that  it  was  be- 
lieved necessary,  in  the  interest  of  our 
critical  balance-of-paymcnts  situation, 
to  discourage  the  flow  of  American  capi- 
tal into  foreign  investments  while  the  bill 
was  being  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  during  this  period  be- 
tween July  13,  1963,  and  September  1964, 
a  constituent  of  mine  in  Washington 
State  invested  abroad.  It  is  his  belief 
that  there  should  not  have  been  any 
retroacti\e  feature,  and  he  believes  that 
in  all  equity  he  should  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  paying  a  tax  that  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  investment  was 
made. 

In  addition,  this  constituent  also  had 
fimds  invested  in  a  foreign  country  and 
transferred  this  investment  from  one 
foreign  asset  to  another.  The  interest 
equalization  tax  was  made  to  apply  to 
this  transaction.  He  is  of  the  belief  that 
these  funds,  having  already  left  the 
country,  would  no  longer  have  an  impact 
on  the  balance  of  payments  and  should, 
therefore,  not  be  taxable  under  the  in- 
terest equalization   tax   proposal. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  on  his  behalf 
would  correct  these  two  situations.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  be  able  to  look  into  this 
in  the  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair >.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1874)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  the 
interest  equalization  tax  inapplicable  to 
acquisitions  before  September  3.  1964, 
and  to  exclude  from  the  application  of 
such  tax  acquisitions  of  foreign  stock 
acquired  with  funds  held  outside  the 
United  States  on  July  18.  1963,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnttson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPEAL  OF,  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO, 
CERTAIN  STATUTES  RELATING  TO 
THE  COLLECTION  OP  FEES  FOR 
CERTAIN  SERVICES  UNDER  THE 
NAVIGATION  LAWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  ,  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  intr(xluce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  un- 
der the  navigation  laws.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  the  enclosures 
therein,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1875)  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  un- 
der the  navigation  laws,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Macnxjson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce, 


The  letter  and  enclosures  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Waahington,  March  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WasliingtoJi.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Tliere  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill,  to  repeal  and 
anicnd  certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting 
the  collection  of  fees  for  certain  services 
luuler  the  navigation  laws. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  cer- 
tiiln  statutes  prohibiting  the  charging  or 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  ren- 
dered to  vessel  owners  by  the  Biireaxi  of 
Customs.  It  would  further  repeal  foes  pres- 
ently n.\ed  by  statute  for  other  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  vessel 
Interests  and  thus  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  luider  general  authority,  to 
fix  fees  to  be  collected  upon  the  rendering 
of  any  of  these  services. 

The  services  for  which  a  fee  may  or  may 
not  now  be  charged  are  more  specifically  set 
forth  In  a  memorandum  accompanying  this 
letter.  • 

Identical  legislation  was  submitted  by  the 
Department  to  the  88th  Congress  and  in- 
troduced ns  S.  2365. 

It  win  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the 
draft  bill  transmitted  herewith  before  the 
Senate. 

There  Is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  comparative  type  showing  the 
changes  In  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  draftjjill. 

The  Department  has  been  .advised  by  the 
Bureau   of  the  Budget  that  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  bill  wo\ild  be  consistent  with 
the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Analysis 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  the 
statutory  provisions  against  the  charging 
and  collection  of  fees  by  collectors  or  other 
officers  of  customs  for  any  of  the  following 
services: 

"Measurement  of  tonnage  and  certifying 
same:  issuance  of  a  license  or  granting  of  a 
certificate  of  registry,  record,  or  enrollment; 
endorsement  of  change  of  master;  certifying 
and  receiving  manifest,  including  master's 
oath  and  permit;  granting  permit  to  ves- 
sels licensed  for  the  fisheries  to  touch  and 
trade;  payment  of  entry  and  clearance  fees 
for  vessels  engaged  In  the  foreign  and  co.ast- 
Ing  trade  on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and 
northwestern  frontiers;  payment  of  clear- 
ance fees  for  vessels  making  dally  trips  be- 
tween any  port  In  the  United  States  and  any 
port  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  wholly  upon 
iiaterlor  waters:  granting  certificate  of  pay- 
ment of  tonnage  dues;  recording  bill  of  s,-\le, 
mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  conveyance,  or 
the  discharge  of  mortgage  or  hypothecation: 
furnishing  certificate  of  title;  furnishing  a 
crew  list:  certificate  of  protection  to  sea- 
men; bill  of  health." 

In  addition  It  would  abolish  certain  fees 
which  are  prescribed  by  statute  for  entry  and 
clearance  of  vessels,  post  entry,  granting  per- 
mits to  proceed,  receiving  manifest,  change 
of  name  of  vessel,  recording  bills  of  sale, 
mortgages,  hypothecations  or  other  Instru- 
ments, Issuing  certificates  of  ownership  and 
issuing  abstracts  of  title. 

The  repeal  or  amendment  of  these  statutes 
Is  necessary  in  order  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  In  his  discretion  set  fees 
under  the  provisions  of  section  501  of  the 
Art  of  August  31.  1951  (5  U.S.C.  140) . 

It  Is  contemplated  that,  in  those  regula- 
tions, fees  will  be  established  for,  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to,  admeasurement  of  ves- 
sels, registry  of  vessels.  Issuance  of  enroll- 
ments, and  licenses,  or  licenses,  renewals  of 
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licenses,  Issuance  of  special  certificates  to  ves- 
sels   authorization  for  changes  of  names  of 
vessels,  furnishing  and  recording  abstracts  of 
title  of  vessels,  recording  of  evidence  of  title 
to  and  encumbrances  upon,  vessebi  and  the 
discharge  of  the  latter,  entry  and  clearance  of 
vessels,  furnishing  certificates  of  ownership 
of  vessels,   furnishing  copies  of  documents, 
records,  or  other  papers  filed  In  offices  of  col- 
lectors of  customs  or  In  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, and  certifying  such  copies.     There  Is 
attached  a  schedule  of  proposed  fees  to  be 
charged  for  each  of  the  above  services.    The 
fees  contained  In  the  proposed  schedule  are 
based  upon  the  amount  of  time  the  average 
service  consumes  plus  an  allowance  for  over- 
head cost,  and  arc  subject  to  change  to  meet 
changes  In  the  cost  of  supplying  the  services. 
It  is  also  contemplated  that.  In  addition 
to  any  fees  which  may  be  established  In  those 
regulations,    there    will    also    be    prescribed 
therein  charges  for  services  performed  by  cus- 
toms officers  at  places  other  than  their  of- 
ficial stations,  as,  for  example,  admeasuring 
or  readmeasurlng  vessels  at  such  places,  en- 
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terlng  or  clearing  vessels  at  points  which  are 
not  ports  of  entry,  furnishing  customs  su- 
pervision over  vessels  at  such  points,  and  the 
like.  It  is  anticipated  that  any  such  charge 
will  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  com- 
pensation of  the  customs  officer  concerned 
while  absent  from  his  official  station  as  well 
as  any  other  expense  Incurred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  connection  with  the  service 
rendered. 

Certain  obsolete  portions  of  section  4382 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (U.S.C, 
1958  edition,  title  46,  section  330),  section 
4383  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C,  1958  edi- 
tion, title  46,  section  333),  and  the  act  of 
June  19,  1886  (U.S.C.  1958  edition,  title  46, 
sec.  331).  have  been  Included  In  the  com- 
parative type  although  It  Is  probable  that 
they  have  been  repealed  by  implication  or  at 
least  superseded.  They  are  the  16th.  18th, 
24th,  and  25th  Items  of  Revised  Statute  4382; 
the  reference  to  naval  officer  In  Revised  Stat- 
ute 4383;  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  act  of 
June  19,  1886. 


Proposed  fees  and  estimated  revenues  from  documentation  and  marine  fees 


Service 


1.  Doounioiitatinii,  rodoomiic'ntnf  ion,  etc. . 

2.  C'ImiiKO  of  iriwlo,  oriKiiiaUlo<'unieiit  lost. 

3.  Kuiicwul  of  liiviisc 

4.  C^tmnpn  of  ina.sUT. 

6.  lU'i-orilitiR.. - - 

(.j)  liill  of  sale 

(Ii)  Mortpnpcs - 

(c)  rrcfiTriMl  mortRiipo.s 

6.  Ccrtilicato  ofowncr.sliii).  ab.stract  of  title 

7.  Al)str;tt-ts  of  litlp,  additional  pages 

R.  ("linnpp  of  naineof  vcs-scl 

9.  (ii)  Kiitry  of  vcs.spI 

ill)  Clciiraiicu  of  v(\s.scl - 

(f>  Issuinp  iKTiiiit  to  procwd 

(d)  Hpcpivinp  iiormil  to  proceed 

JO.  rroliiniiiiiry  piilry  of  vcs.scl 

11.  Cniisinp  licptiKcs 

12.  CprtHicalo  of  n-cord 

1,3.  CprtifliaU'  of  ))iotprtion 

14.  I'cnnit  to  touch  and  trafic 


Nnnil>pr 

of  traiis- 

nctioii.';. 

fiscal  year 

19C4 


I  14,984 

14,(MI0 

1  3J,  324 

1  22, 000 

16,  .503 

113,000 

n,703 

11,800 

7,311 

13,000 

1,515 

4K,  Kil 

47, 38C 

40, 001 

40, 172 

4.S,  051 

1600 

1,000 

500 

(') 


I'rpscnt  fpc 


NoiiP 

do -.. 

do 

do 

20  ppnlsn  folio 

I  Et;timat«d  to  bo 
(    60  cents  a  page. 

$1 

20«'nt.s  ;M>r  folio. 

$10  to  $100 


Total. 


Estimated 
time, 
hours 


IH 
Y* 

k 


p) 


« 


10  cents  to  $2.50.. 

Nonp 

<lo 

do 

do.. 

do 


Proposed 
fee 


1 
1 
1 
1 

14 


$8 
S 
3 
2 

3 

4 

6 
(3 
."i 
10-100 
6 
C 
6 
fi 
6 
6 
(i 
3 
3 


Esti  mated 
revenue 


$119,872 
20.000 
90,972 
44,000 

""'39,066" 

6,812 

10,800 

43, 8f)6 

1,S,000 

20,000 

291,900 

284,316 

240,  M6 

24I,n:V2 

283,906 

3,600 

6,000 

1,600 


1.969, 128-H 


FROPOSED  AD.MEASUREMENT  FEES  AND  ESTIMATED  REVENUES 


1.  Admca.surcniciit  of  vessels. 


Travel  and  ppr 
diem  in  certain 
instances. 


*  $6. 25 


$290,000 


>  Estiniatpd. 

» I'rpspnt  statutory  fpc. 

'  No  ligurps  available. 

*  I'er  hour  plus  cost  of  tran';t)ort;aion  and  per  diein  where 

Comparative    Type    Showing    Changes    in 

Existing   Law    Made   by   Proposed    Bill 

Changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  pro- 
posed bill  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  brack- 
ets; new  matter  In  Italics) : 

Section  2654  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
Amended  (U.S.C,  1958  edition,  title  19. 
section  58) . 

rrhere  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  collectors  the  following  fees; 

IFlrst.  To  each  collector  for  every  en- 
trance of  any  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons 
burden  and  upward,  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

[Second.  For  every  clearance  of  any  ves- 
sel of  one  hundred  tons  burden  and  upward, 
two  dollars  and  a  half. 

IThird.  For  every  entrance  of  any  vessel 
under  the  burden  of  one  hundred  tons,  one 
dollar  and  a  half. 

[Fourth.  For  every  clearance  of  any  ves- 
sel under  one  hundred  tons  burden,  one 
dollar  and  a  half. 

[Fifth.  For  every  post  entry,  two  dollars. 

[Sixth.  For  every  permit  to  land  goods, 
twenty  cents. 


applicable.    Travel  and  per  diem ,  $44,000. 

[Seventh.  For  every  bond  taken  officially, 
forty  cents. 

[Eighth.  For  every  permit  to  load  goods 
for  exportation,  which  are  entitled  to  draw- 
back, thirty  cents. 

[Ninth.  For  every  debenture  or  other  offi- 
cial certificate,  twenty  cents. 

[Tenth.  For  every  blU  of  health,  twenty 
cents. 

[Eleventh.  For  every  official  document, 
registers  excepted,  required  by  any  mer- 
chant, ow-ner,  or  master  of  any  vessel  not 
elsewhere  enumerated,  twenty  cents.l 

Section  2792  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  1958  edition,  title  19,  sec- 
tion 289,  title  46,  sections  110,  112  and  124). 

[Vessels  used  exclusively  as  ferryboats  car- 
rying passengers,  baggage,  and  merchandise, 
shall  not  be  required  to  enter  and  clear, 
nor  shall  the  masters  of  such  vessels  be  re- 
quired to  present  mainifests,  or  to  pay  en- 
trance or  clearance  fees,  or  fees  for  receiving 
or  certifying  manifests,  but  they  shall,  upon 
arrival  In  the  United  States,  be  required  to 
report  such  baggage  and  merchandise  to  the 
proper  officers  of  the  customs  according  to 
law.l 


Any  passenger  vessel  engaged  triweekly  or 
of tener  in  trade  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  ports  shall  be  exempt 
from  [entrance  and  clearance  fees  andj  ton- 
nage tax  while  such  service  triweekly  or 
oftener  Is  maintained. 

Section  2793  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  1958  edition,  title  19,  sec- 
tion 288,  title  46,  sections  111  and  123). 

Enrolled  or  licensed  vessels  engaged  In  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade  on  the  northern, 
northeastern,  and  northwestern  frontiers  of 
the  United  States,  departing  from  or  ar- 
riving at  a  port  In  one  district  to  or  from 
a  port  In  another  district,  and  also  touching 
at  Intermediate  foreign  ports,  shall  not 
thereby  become  liable  to  the  payment  of 
[entry  and  clearance  fees,  orl  tonnage  tax 
[,  as  If  from  or  to  foreign  portsj;  but  such 
vessels  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  required 
to  enter  and  clear;  except  that  when  such 
vessels  are  on  such  voyages  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  touch  at  foreign  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  on  bunker  fuel  only,  they 
may  be  exempted  from  entering  and  clearing 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  [Sec- 
retary of  Commercel  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law:  Provided,  That  this  ex- 
ception shall  not  apply  to  such  vessels  If, 
while  at  such  foreign  port,  they  land  or  take 
on  board  any  passengers,  or  any  merchandise 
other  than  bunker  fuel,  receive  orders,  dis- 
charge any  seamen  by  mutual  consent,  or 
engage  any  seamen  to  replace  those  dis- 
charged by  mutual  consent,  or  transact  any 
business  save  that  of  taking  on  bunker  fuel. 
Section  4221  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.S.C.,  1958  edition,  title  46,  sections  113 
and  125). 

In  cases  of  vessels  making  regular  daily 
trips  betwen  any  port  of  the  United  States 
and  any  port  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
wholly  upon  Interior  waters  not  navigable 
to  the  ocean,  no  tonnage  [or  cleaxancel  fees 
shall  be  charged  against  such  vessel  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  except  upon  the 
first  clearing  of  such  vessel  In  each  year. 

Section  4381  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  1958  edition,  title  46,  sec- 
tion 329). 

[The  following  fees  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected from  the  owners  and  masters  of  all 
vessels  except  those  navigating  the  waters 
of  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  north- 
western frontiers,  otherwise  than  by  sea: 

[First 

[Second 

[Third 

[Fourth 

[Fifth - - 

[Sixth 

[Seventh 

[Eighth 

[Ninth 

[Tenth.  For  granting  a  permit  for  a  ves- 
sel not  belonging  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  to  proceed  from  district 
to  district,  and  receiving  the  manifest,  two 
dollars. 

[Eleventh.  For  receiving  a  manifest,  and 
granting  a  permit,  to  unload,  for  such  last- 
mentioned  vessel,  on  her  arrival  In  one  dis- 
trict from  another  district,  two  dollars. 

[Twelfth — -1 

Section  4382  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (U.S.C,  1958  edition,  title  45,  sec- 
tion 330). 

[The  following  fees  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected from  the  owners  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels navigating  the  waters  of  the  northern, 
northeastern,  and  northwestern  frontiers  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  than  by  sea: 

[First 

[Second 

[Third.-- 

[Fourth 

[Fifth—. 
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Man 


100 -J 


tSixtii.  For  certifying  manliest.  Including; 
masters  oath  and  granting  perniit  for  vessel 
to  go  Irom  district  to  district,  ten  cents. 

[Seventh 

[Eighth.  For  receiving  manifest.  Including 
ni.isters  oath,  on  arrival  of  a  vessel  from 
o'AC  collection  district  to  another,  whether 
touching  at  foreign  intermedt.ite  ports  or 
iiot.  ten  cents. 

[Ninth - 

rienih 

[Eleventh . 

Crweltih 

[liiirleeiuh 

[Fonneenth.  Vessels  departing  to  or  ar- 
riving from  a  port  In  one  district  to  or  from 
a  port  In  an  adjoining  district,  and  touching 
at  intermediate  foreign  ports,  are  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  the  entry  fees. 

[Fifteenth.  For  a 'port  (sic  .  POST)  entry 
of  siTch  vessel,   two  dollars. 

[Sixteenth.  For  permit  to  land  or  deli'.cr 
goods,  twenty  cents. 

[Seventeenth 

[Eighteenth.  For  permit  to  load  goods  for 
exportation  entitled  to  dr.^.wback.  thirty 
ccr.ts. 

[Xiuetccuth . 

[Twentieth 

[Twenty- ilrst 

[Twc!ity-sccond 

[Tv.cnty-third . 

[Twenty-fovirth.  For  receiving  manifest 
of  e.^ch  railroad  car  or  other  vehicle  laden 
with  aoods.  wares,  or  merchandise  from  a 
foreign  contiguous  territory,  twenty-five 
ecn:<. 

[T^venty-fifth.  For  entry  of  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  for  consximption.  warehouse, 
rewarehouse,  transportation,  or  exportation, 
InclvKling  oath  and  permit  to  laud  or  deli\cr, 
tiitv  cents. 


[Twenty-sixth 

[Twentv-seventh 


Section  4383  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
iU.S.C.  1058  edition,  title  4(3.  section  333). 

[Every  collector  and  nav.il  oflioor  and  every 
surveyor  residing  at  a  port  where  there  is  no 
collector  shall  cause  to  be  atlixed  and  con- 
stantly keep  in  some  conspicuous  place  in 
his  office  a  fair  table  of  the  rates  of  fees 
demandable  by  this  Tltle.J 

Act  of  June  19.  1886.  c.  421.  section  1.  124 
Stat.  79.  as  amended  (U.S.C  .  1958  edition. 
title  46.  section  331 ) . 

That  on  and  after  July  first,  eighieeu  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six.  no  fees  shall  be  charged 
or  collected  by  [collectors  or  other  oflTicers  of 
customs,  or  byl  Inspectors  of  steam-vessels 
or  shipping  commissioners,  and  clerks  of 
steum  boat  inspectors,  and  such  allowances 
for  fees  of  the  United  States  marshals  and 
witnesses  for  services  under  the  steam  boat 
inspection  laws,  and  for  expenses  of  steam 
boat  inspectors,  for  the  following  services 
to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  wit: 
[Measurement  of  tonnage  and  certifying  the 
s.-.me  except  that  the  compensation  and 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of 
the  officers  so  measuring  or  certifying  such 
vessels  at  the  request  of  the  owners  thereof 
at  a  place  other  than  a  port  of  entry  or  a 
customs  station  shall  be  paid  by  such  ow^n- 
ers:  issuing  of  license  or  granting  of  certifi- 
c.ite  or  registry,  record,  or  enrollment,  in- 
cUidir.g  All  indorsements  on  the  same  and 
bond  and  oath;  indorsement  of  change  of 
niasier;  certifying  and  receiving  manifest, 
including  master's  oath,  and  permit:  grant- 
ing permit  to  vessels  licensed  for  the  fisheries 
to  touch  and  trade:  granting  certificate  of 
payment  of  tonnage  dues;  recording  bill  of 
sale,  mortgage  hypothecation,  or  conveyance, 
or  the  discharge  of  such  mortgage  or  hy- 
pothecation; furnishing  certificate  of  title, 
furnishing  the  crew-list.  Including  bond: 
certificate  of  protection  to  seamen;   bill  of 


health;]  shipping  or  discharging  of  seamen, 
as  provided  by  title  Hfty-three  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  and  section  two  of  this  act;  [ap- 
prenticing boys  to  the  merchant  service;! 
Inspecting,  examining,  and  licensing  steam 
vessels,  including  insi>ection-certiftcate  and 
copies  thereof;  and  licensing  of  master,  eii- 
gineer.  pilot,  t>r  mate  of  a  vessel;  and  all 
provisions  of  laws  authori/.ing  or  requiring 
the  collection  of  fees  for  such  services  are 
repealed,  yiich  repeal  lo  t;ikc  elTect  July  lir.-it, 
eighteen  hundred  and  clghty-siK.  [Col- 
let, tor:;  or  other  olUcers  of  customs.]  inspec- 
tors of  steam-vpssels.  and  shipping  commis- 
sioners who  are  paid  wholly  or  partly  by  fees 
shall  make  a  detaileil  report  of  such  services, 
and  the  fees  proviilcd  by  law,  lo  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  under  such  rcftulalions 
as  that  otTifer  may  prescribe;  and  tlie  Sei.ro- 
lary  of  the  Treasury  shall  allow  and  pay. 
from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  said  oillcers  such  compen- 
sation for  said  ser\lces  as  each  would  jiave 
received  prior  to  the  passiige  of  this  acl;  also 
sucii  compensation  to  clerks  of  shipping 
CL<mmit>slonors  as  would  have  been  paid  them 
had  this  act  not  passed:  Prof.drct.  That  such 
services  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  been  necessarily  rendered. 

The  Acl  of  Fcbriuiry  10,  1920.  c.  83.  section 
3.  41  Slat.  437.  lU.S.C.,  1958  edition,  title  40, 
section  53* . 

[I'hat  for  the  privilege  of  securing  such 
changes  of  n;inie  the  following  fees  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owners  of  vessels  to  collectors 
of  customs,  to  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
by  such  collectors  as  navigation  fees:  For 
vessels  ninety-nine  gross  tons  and  under.  $10; 
for  vessels  one  hundred  gross  tons  and  up  to 
and  including  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
tons.  $'J5;  for  vessels  live  hundred  gross  tons 
and  up  to  and  including  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  gross  tons,  $50;  for  vessels  one 
thousand  gro.^s  tons  and  up  to  and  Including 
lour  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
gross  tons.  $75:  for  vessels  the  thousand  gross 
tons  and  over.  $100] 

The  Act  of  June  5.  1920.  c.  250.  section  30, 
subsection  I.  41  Stat.  1002  (U.S.C.  1958  edi- 
tion, title  4ti,  section  927). 

E;;ch  coUorior  of  customs  shall  permit  rec- 
ords niadc  under  the  provl.<;l.')ns  of  this  chap- 
ter to  be  ins[)ected  during  office  hours,  under 
such  reasonable  regulations  as  the  collector 
may  establish.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
person  the  collector  of  customs  shall  furnish 
him  from  the  records  of  the  collector's  office 
(1)  a  certiticate  setting  forth  the  names  of 
the  owners  of  any  vessel,  the  interest  held 
by  each  owner,  and  the  material  facts  as  to 
any  bill  of  sale  or  conveyance  of,  any  mort- 
gage covering,  or  any  lien  or  other  incum- 
brance upon,  a  specified  vessel.  (2)  a  certified 
copy  of  any  bill  of  sale,  conveyance,  mortgage, 
notice  of  claim  of  lien,  or  certificate  of  dis- 
charge In  respect  to  such  vessel,  or  (3)  a 
certified  copy  as  required  by  subdivision  (c), 
subsection  H.  [The  collector  of  customs 
shall  collect  a  fee  for  any  bill  of  sale,  convey- 
ance, or  mortgage  recorded,  or  any  certificate 
or  certified  copy  furnished  by  him  In  the 
amount  of  20  cents  a  folio  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  $1.  All  such  fees  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as 
miscellaneotis  receipts  ] 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
ESTS BY  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
AND  CERTAIN  TOP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AND  EXECUTIVE  DEPART- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
require  annual  disclosure  of  financial  in- 
terests and  sources  of  income  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  as  well  as 


top  congressional  and  executive  depart- 
ment employees. 

A  new  idea  must  often  bide  its  time 
waiting  for  its  moment  in  histoiy. 

Seven  years  at',o.  I  introduced  in  the 
85th  Cont;ress  a  public  disclosme  bill 
desijined  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  bill  follows  lines 
earlier  su;;tie.sted  by  Senators  Morse  and 
Douglas.  Similar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  three  succeedin.!;  Conijrcsses. 
Eacli  time,  the  bills  dird.  beaten  down  by 
a  formidable  foe — th.e  inertia  ai'.d  apathy 
cf  Conniess  itfrlf. 

But  while  it  did  not  achieve  pa,s.sa!;e, 
each  year  suppoi  t  for  it  has  ftrown.  The 
late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  .joined 
me  in  introducin!-,  the  bill  in  1959.  His 
wife  and  successor,  Mai'rine  NF.unERCER, 
vospansored  it  with  me  in  19G1  and  1963, 
and  in  the  88th  Conttress  we  were  .joined 
by  Senators  Clark  and  Hart.  In  addi- 
tion, each  year  has  seen  more  and  more 
Membors  of  the  House  and  Senate  vol- 
untarily di.'>closo  their  own  linaneial  in- 
terests. 

Public  confidence  in  the  inleirrity  of 
Congress — particularly  the  Senate— has 
been  .shaken  in  I  he  last  2  years.  For  ex- 
ample, a  i)oll  taken  by  Louis  Harris  just 
1  year  ai^o  revealed  that  50  percent  of 
those  polled  believed  that  Members  of 
Congress  represent  special  interests,  and 
only  30  percent  felt  that  Members  of  Con; 
itress  represent  the  public  interest.  The 
Senate  has  been  the  sub.ject  of  scornrul 
and  embarrassins  comments  for  the  less- 
than-enthusiastic  investip;ation  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  mess.  Althou'-th  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  suc;i^,ested  only  the  most 
hesitant  and  timid  of  remedies,  it  did 
recognize  the  value  of  the  ))ublic  disclo- 
sure princii)le  in  its  recommendations. 

So  it  is  with  a  measure  of  oplimism  for 
its  success  that  I  will  reintroduce,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Nkuberger,  Clakk, 
and  Hart,  our  public  disclosure  bill.  The 
need  for  passing  an  extensive,  vyorkable 
public  disclosure  bill  is  more  obvious  to- 
day than  at  any  time  since  I  first  intro- 
duced this  bill  in  1958.  I  believe  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  ready  to  re- 
spond positively  to  the  public  demand  for 
assurance  that  positions  of  public  trust 
in  the  le^cislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch  are  not  used  for  private  pain. 

My  bill  would  require  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  candidates  for  those 
offices,  top  congressional  employees,  and 
top  executive  branch  employees  to  report 
annually  their  sources  of  income,  includ- 
ing gifts  worth  $100  or  more,  and  tlieir 
financial  assets  and  liabilities,  Tlie  pub- 
lic reports  would  also  include  a  statement 
of  all  dealings  in  securities  or  commod- 
ities and  all  purchases  and  sales  of  real 
propeily  or  any  interest  therein. 

A  second  part  of  the  bill  would  also 
apply  the  principle  of  disclosure  to  all  ex 
parte  oral  and  written  communications 
to  regulatoi-y  agencies,  including  those 
from  Members  of  Congress  or  from  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  outside  the 
agency  involved. 

We  are  human  beings  with  human 
failings.  We  never  can  eliminate  com- 
pletely the  possibility  of  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. But  we  can  provide  mechanisms 
to  protect  the  public  interest  through 
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disclosure  and  publicity.  Pa.ssage  of  thLS 
bill  wUl  decrease  the  opportunity  for 
misuse  of  public  position.  It  certainly 
vill  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
those  to  whom  they  have  given  high  posi- 
tions of  public  trust. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
uill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1877;   to  promote  pubhc 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case   'for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
atorsj.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That    (a) 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives   (Including  the  Resident 
Commissioner),  each  civil  or  military  officer 
and  each  employee  of  the  executive  or  legis- 
lative   branch    of    the    Government    of    the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof    who    is    compensated    at    a    rate    in 
excess  of  S17.5G0   per  annum  thall   file   an- 
nuaJiy.  and  each  individual  who  is  a  candi- 
date of  a  political  party  in  a  general  election 
for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative, 
or  Resident  Commissioner  In   the  House  of 
Representatives    but    who,    at    the    time    he 
becomes  a  candidate  docs  not  occupy  any 
Euch  office,  shall  file  within  one  month  after 
he  becomes  a  candidate  for  such  office,  with 
the  Comptroller  General  a  report  containing 
a  fun  and  complete  statement  of — 

(Ij  the  amount  and  source  of  each  item 
cf  income,  each  Item  of  reimbtirsement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
received  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  him  or  by  him  and  his  spouse 
jointly  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
which  exceeds  $100  In  amount  or  value; 
including  any  fee  or  other  honorarium  re- 
ceived by  him  for  or  In  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  delivery  of  any  speech  or 
address,  attendance  at  any  convention  or 
other  assembly  of  individuals,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  article  or  other  composition  for 
publication,  and  the  monetary  value  of  sub- 
sistence, entertainment,  travel,  and  other 
facilities  received  by  him  in  kind; 

(2)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  him,  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  and  the 
amoimt  of  each  liability  owned  by  him,  or 
by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly,  as  of  the  close 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

(3)  all  dealings  In  securities  or  commodi- 
ties by  him.  or  by  him  and  his  spouse  jointly, 
or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  behalf  or  pur- 
suant to  his  direction  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year:  and 

(4)  all  purchases  and  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty or  any  Interest  therein  by  him,  or  by 
him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  or  by  any  person 
acting  on  his  behalf  or  pursuant  to  his 
direction,  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(b)  Except  as  hereinbefore  provided,  re- 
ports required  by  this  section  (other  than 
reports  so  required  by  candidates  of  political 
parties)  shall  be  filed  not  later  than  April 
30  of  each  year.  In  the  case  of  any  person 
who  ceases,  prior  to  such  date  In  any  year, 
to  occupy  the  office  or  position  the  occupancy 
of  which  Imposes  upon  him  the  reporting  re- 
quirements contained  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
file  such  report  on  the  last  day  he  occupies 
such  office  or  position,  or  on  such  later  date, 


not  more  than  three  months  after  such 
last  day,  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  Reports  required  by  this  section  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  deUil  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  prescribe.  The  Ckynptroller 
General  may  provide  for  the  groiiping  of 
items  of  Income,  sources  of  Income,  azaels. 
liabilities,  dealings  in  securities  or  com- 
modities, and  purchases  and  &ales  of  real 
property,  when  separate  Itemization  is  not 
feasible  or  is  not  necessary  for  an  accurate 
disclosure  of  the  income,  net  v.-orth,  dealing 
In  securities  and  commodities,  or  purchases 
and  sales  of  real  property  of  any  individual. 

(d)  Each  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  made  under  penalty  for  perjury. 
Any  person  v.-ho  willfully  falls  to  file  a  report 
required  by  this  section,  or  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  files  a  false  report  under  this 
section,  shall  be  fined  $2,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  yeans,  or  both. 

(e)  All  reports  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  public  records  which,  vmder  such 
rea,sonable  reeulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  members 
of  the  public. 

(f )  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  required 
by  this  section,  a  individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives,  a  Resident 
Commissioner,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  or  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof,  during  any 
calendar  year  if  he  served  in  any  such 
position  for  more  than  six  months  dtoring 
such  calendar  year. 

(g)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "income",  means  gross  In- 
come as  defined  in  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  means  security  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
2). 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  in  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  disposition, 
or  other  transaction  involving  any  security  or 
commodity. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1004)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
ncv,-  subsection : 

"(e)  Communications  to  agency:  All  writ- 
ten communications  and  memoranda  stating 
the  circumstances,  source,  and  substance  of 
all  oral  communications  made  to  the  agency, 
or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  with 
respect  to  such  case  by  any  person  who  is 
not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  agency 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  record  of 
such  case.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  communications  to  any  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  agency  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  Investigative  or  prosecuting 
functions  for  the  agency  with  respect  to  such 
case." 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  established  a  Commission  to  be 
known  as  the  "Commission  on  Legislative 
Standards"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  which  shall  be  composed  of 
fotu-  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  four 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  The  members  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (A)  who  are  interested  In 
good  government  and  who  by  reason  of 
professional  training  and  experience  are 
peculiarly  qualified  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  Commission,  and  (B)  who  hold  no 
elective  or  party  office  or  position. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 


members  and  shall   establish   rules   for  it» 
procedure. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(5)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

<  b )  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
reimburse  employees,  experts,  and  consul- 
tants for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties  and  to 
make  reasonable  advances  to  such  persons 
for  such  purposes. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  problems  of  conflicts  of 
Interest  and  of  relations  with  executive  and 
other  agencies  which  confront  Members  of 
Congress  with  a  view  to  devising  and  rec- 
ommending measures  and  procedures  to  deal 
with  such  problems. 

(e)(1)   The  Commission  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof  may.  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
act    at    such   times   and    places,    administer 
such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  cf  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  bocks, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such    subcommittee    may    deem    advisable. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signattire 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  the 
chairman  of  any  such  subcommittee   (with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
thereof),  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  chairman  of  any  such  subcom- 
mittee.    The    provisions  of   sections    102   to 
104,     inclusive,     of     the     Revised     Statutes 
(U.S.C,  title  2,  sees.  192-194),  shaU  apply  in 
the   case  of  any    failure   of   any   witness   to 
complv  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned    under    authority    of    this    sub- 
section. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  authorize  the 
Chairman  to  make  the  expenditures  herein 
authorized  and  such  other  expenditures  as 
the  Commission  may  deem  advisable.  When 
the  Commission  ceases  its  activities  it  shall 
submit  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  statement  of  its  fiscal  transactions 
properly  audited  by  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  inde- 
pendent instrumentality  of  the  Government 
or  congressional  committee  any  information 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  section;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  InstrumentaUty  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  fi^nal 
report  of  its  activities  and  the  results  of  its 
studies  and  investigations,  together  with 
such  legislative  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  30,  1967,  at  which  time  the 
Commission  "shaU  cease  to  exist. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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PROPOSAL  TO  REVISE  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PRACTICES  AND  PRO- 
CEDURE ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
revise  and  codify  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

This  is  substantially  the  same  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  as  S.  2335.  Since  I 
first  introduced  it  as  S.  4094  in  the  85th 
Congress,  this  proposal  has  been  changed 
substantially  and  improved  as  a  result  of 
intensive  study.  The  American  Bar 
Association  drafted  the  bill  initially  after 
long  study  following  the  1955  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
the  Second  Hoover  Commission,  and  its 
task  force  on  legal  services  and  pro- 
cedure. On  the  basis  of  continuing 
study,  the  text  has  been  amended  from 
time  to  time  since  then. 

This  bill  would  supersede  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  of  1946.  That  act 
was  considered  a  major  step  forward  in 
providing  fair  procedures  for  adminis- 
trative rulemaking  and  adjudication  and 
for  judicial  review  of  administrative 
action.  It  was  recognized  at  the  time  of 
its  passage  that  it  was  not  a  final  solu- 
tion, but  rather  a  law  which  would  re- 
quire reappraisal  and  modification  from 
time  to  time  as  the  result  of  experience. 
It  was  to  this  end  that  the  Second 
Hoover  Commission  began  and  C(»n- 
pleted  its  study. 

In  addition  to  the  merits  of  this  bill, 
its  existence  as  a  reappraisal  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  has  acted  as 
a  catalyst  for  other  legislation  which  re- 
lates to  or  is  a  part  of  this  comprehensive 
revision.  Last  year  for  instance,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  1666  which  was  based 
in  large  part  on  the  public  information 
section  of  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  announced  that 
beginning  May  12  it  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  1336  of  this  Congress,  introduced 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
LoNGl  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dtrksen],  which  is  also  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  the  two  bills ; 
my  proposal  merely  embodies  a  different 
approach  to  the  subject.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  the  subcommittee  as  it  con- 
siders the  subject  should  have  both  pro- 
posals before  it.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Long,  the  subcommittee 
has  held  hearings  and  its  staff  had  con- 
ducted many  studies  of  this  problem.  It 
has  assembled  a  distinguished  panel  of 
eminent  law  teachers  to  help  in  its  work. 
The  subcommittee  is  doing  a  splendid 
job  on  this  very  large  task.  The  hear- 
ings beginning  May  12  will  culminate 
several  years  of  preparatory  work  which 
have  been  spent  in  nreparation  of  both 
S.  1336  and  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

Action  by  Congress  is  long  overdue. 
The   problems    of   administrative   pro- 


cedure reform  have  received  much  at- 
tention over  the  past  quarter  century, 
and  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  law  to  embody  the  neces- 
sary changes  and  reforms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1879>  to  recodify,  with  cer- 
tain amendments  thereto,  chapter  19  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  en- 
titled "Administrative  Procedure",  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ervin.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 1001  to  1011.  Inclusive,  of  this  Act  shall 
constitute  the  "Code  of  Federal  Administra- 
tive Procedure"  and  may  be  cited  as  such. 

DEFENmONS 

Sec.  1001.  As  used  In  this  Act.  except  where 
the  context  clearly  Indicates  otherwise — 

(a)  Agency. — "Agency"  means  each  au- 
thority (whether  or  not  within  or  subject 
to  review  by  another  agency)  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  other  than  Con- 
gress, the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  or  the  governments  of 
the  possessions,  territories.  Commonwealths, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Except  as  to 
the  requirements  of  section  1002  of  this  Act, 
functions  of  courts-martial  and  military 
commissions,  and  military  or  naval  authority 
exercised  In  the  field  In  time  of  war  or  In 
occupied  territory,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  thfe  Act.  Except  as  to  the 
requirements  of  sections  1002  and  1003  of  this 
Act,  arbitration  and  mediation  functions 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this 
Act.  No  agency  or  function  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  provision  of  this  Act,  except  by 
amendment  to  section  1012  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Person  and  Party. — "Person**  Includes 
Individuals,  partnerships,  corporations,  as- 
sociations, and  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions of  any  character  other  than  agencies. 
"Party"  Includes  any  person  or  agency  named 
or  admitted  as  a  party,  or  properly  seeking 
and  entitled  as  of  right  to  be  admitted  as 
a  party.  In  any  court  or  agency  proceeding; 
but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  an  agency 
from  admitting  any  person  or  agency  as  a 
party  to  an  agency  proceeding  for  limited 
purposes. 

(c)  Agency  Rm.E  and  Rttlemaking. — 
"Rule"  means  the  whole  or  any  part  of  every 
agency  statement  of  general  applicability 
and  future  effect  Implementing,  Interpreting, 
or  declaring  law  or  policy,  or  setting  forth 
the  procedure  or  practice  requirements  of 
any  agency.  "Rulemaking**  means  agency 
process  for  the  formulation,  amendment,  or 
repeal  of  a  rule. 

(d)  Agency  Order,  Adjxtdication,  and 
Opinion. — "Order"  means  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  final  disposition  (whether  afflrm- 
ative,  negative.  Injunctive,  or  declaratory  In 
form)  by  any  agency  In  any  matter  other 
than  rulemaking.  "Adjudication"  means 
agency  process  for  the  formulation,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  an  order,  and  Includes 
licensing.  "Opinion"*  means  the  statement 
of  reasons,  findings  of  fact,  and  conclusions 
of  law  in  explanation  or  support  of  an  order. 

(e)  Agency  License  and  Licensing. — 
"License"  Includes  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  agency  permit,  certificate,  ap- 
proval, registration,  charter,  membership, 
statutory  exemption,  or  other  form  of  per- 
mission. "Licensing"  Includes  agency  process 
respecting  the  grant,  renewal,  denial,  revoca- 
tion, suspension,  annulment,  limitation,  or 
modification  of  a  license,  and  the  prescrip- 


tion or  requirement  of  terms,  conditions,  or 
standards  of  conduct  thereunder. 

(f)  Agency  Sanction  and  Relief. — "Sane- 
tlon"  includes  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any 
agency  (1)  prohibition,  requirement,  limita- 
tion, or  other  condition  affecting  the  free- 
dom of  any  person,  (2)  withholding  of  relief, 

(3)  imposition  of  any  form  of  penalty  or  fine, 

(4)  destruction,  taking,  seizure,  barring  ac- 
cess to.  or  withholding  of  property.  (5)  as- 
sessment of  damages,  reimbursement,  restitu- 
tion, compensation,  costs,  charges,  or  fees, 
(6)  requirement,  revocation,  or  suspension 
of  a  license,  or  the  prescription  or  require- 
ment of  terms,  conditions,  or  standards  of 
conduct  thereunder,  or  (7)  other  compulsory 
or  restrictive  action.  "Relief"  includes  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency  ( 1 )  grant  of 
money,  assistance,  license,  authority,  exemp- 
tion, exception,  privilege,  or  remedy,  (2) 
recognition  of  any  claim,  right.  Immunity, 
privilege,  exemption,  exception,  or  remedy, 
or  (3)  any  other  action  upon  the  application 
or  petition  of.  and  beneficial  to.  any  person. 

(g)  Initial  Decision  and  Intermediate 
Decision. — "Initial  decision"  means  a  deci- 
sion made  by  a  presiding  officer  which  will 
become  the  action  of  the  agency  unless  re- 
viewed by  the  agency.  "Intermediate  deci- 
sion" means  a  recommended  decision  In  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  made  by  a  presiding 
officer  or  any  authorized  official  of  the  agency. 

(h)  Agency  Proceeding  and  Action. — 
"Proceeding"  means  any  agency  process  for 
any  rule  or  rulemaking,  order  or  adjudica- 
tion, or  license  or  licensing.  "Action"  in- 
cludes the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  agency 
rule,  order,  license,  sanction,  relief,  or  the 
equivalent  or  denial  thereof,  or  failure  to 
act. 

PUBLIC     INFORMATION 

Sec.  1002.  In  order  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate and  effective  information  for  the 
public — 

(a)  Organization.  Rules,  and  Forms.— 
Every  agency  shall  separately  state  and 
promptly  file  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  for  codification  in  the  Code  cf 
Federal  Regulations:  (1)  descriptions  of  its 
central  and  field  organization,  including 
statements  of  the  general  course  and  method 
by  which  Its  functions  are  channeled  and 
determined,  delegations  by  the  agency  of 
final  authority,  and  the  established  places 
at  which,  and  the  methods  whereby,  the  pub- 
lic may  obtain  Information  or  make  submit- 
tals or  requests;  (2)  all  procedural  rules; 
(3)  all  other  rules;  (4)  descriptions  of  all 
forms  available  for  public  use  and  Instruc- 
tions relating  thereto,  including  a  statement 
of  where  and  how  such  forms  and  Instruc- 
tions may  be  obtained;  and  (5)  every  amend- 
ment, revision,  and  repeal  of  the  foregoing. 

(b)  Alternative  Methods. — An  agency 
may.  pursuant  to  a  published  rule,  use  an 
alternative  method  of  publishing  the  infor- 
mation sjjecifled  In  subsection  (a)  or  of  com- 
municating it  to  all  Interested  persons,  when 
to  do  so  will  achieve  economy  and  expedite 
dissemination  of  Information  to  the  public. 
No  information  published  by  such  alternative 
method  shall  be  relied  upon  or  cited  against 
any  person  who  had  not  received  actual  no- 
tice thereof. 

(c)  Orders  and  Opinions. — Every  agency 
shall  promptly  publish  its  orders  and  opin- 
ions or  make  them  available  to  the  public 
In  accordance  with  published  rule  stating 
where  and  how  they  may  be  obtained,  copied, 
or  examined. 

(d)  Public  Records. — Every  agency  shall 
promptly  make  available  to  the  public,  in 
accordance  with  a  published  rule  stating 
where  and  how  such  records  may  be  obtained 
or  examined  and  copied,  all  matters  Initiating 
or  placed  of  record  In  agency  proceedings. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  docket  plead- 
ings, evidence,  exhibits,  reports,  and  actions 
taken  therein,  and  all  other  records,  files, 
papers,  communications,  and  documents, 
submitted  to  or  received  by  an  agency,  con- 
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nected  with  the  operations  of  the  agency, 
and  all  records  of  action  by  the  agency 
thereon,  except  as  the  agency  by  published 
rule  finds  that  the  subject  matter  Is  ex- 
empted from  disclosure  by  subsection  (f) 
hereof:  Provided.  That  records,  files,  papers, 
and  documents  submitted  by  another  agency 
or  received  from  another  agency  which  are 
exempt  In  the  hands  of  such  other  agency 
under  subsection  (f)  hereof  continue  to  be 
exempt  In  the  hands  of  the  receiving  agency. 
Every  Individual  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
body  comprising  the  agency  shall  be  entered 
of  record  and  made  available  to  the  public. 

(e)  Effect  of  Failure  to  Publish. — No 
rule,  order,  opinion,  or  public  record  shall  be 
relied  upon  xir  cited  against  any  persons  un- 
less it  has  been  duly  published  or  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  accordance  with  this 
section.  No  person  shall  in  any  manner  be 
required  to  resort  to  organization  or  pro- 
cedure not  so  published. 

(f)  Exemptions. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  require  disclosure  of 
subject  matter  which  Is  (1)  specifically  ex- 
empt from  disclosure  by  statute,  (2)  re- 
quired to  be  kept  secret  In  the  protection  of 
the  national  security,  (3)  submitted  In  con- 
fidence pursuant  to  statute  or  published 
agency  rule,  (4)  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy,  or  (5)  related  solely  to 
matters  of  Internal  management.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
authorize  the  withholding  of  Information  or 
limiting  availability  of  records  to  the  public 
except  as  specifically  stated  In  this  sub- 
section. 

RULEMAKING 

Sec.  1003.  In  order  to  establish  procedures 
for  rulemaking  by  agencies  and  to  accord  In- 
terested persons  an  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate therein — 

(a)  Notice, — Notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  shall  state  (1)  the  time,  place, 
and  nature  of  public  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings, which  shall  not  be  held  less  than 
twenty  days  after  such  publication,  (2)  the 
authority  under  which  the  rule  Is  proposed, 
and  (3)  either  the  terms  or  the  substance  of 
the  proposed  rule,  or  a  description  of  the 
subjects  and  Issues  Involved.  A  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  shall  not  be  effective 
after  one  year  from  date  of  publication,  un- 
less extended  by  renewed  publication. 

(b)  Proceedings. — Each  agency  shall  adopt 
and  separately  state  for  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  rules  specifying  the  proce- 
dures whereby  Interested  persons  may  par- 
ticipate in  rulemaking.     Whenever  rulemak- 
ing Is  initiated,  public  announcement  of  the 
Initiation  may  be  given  and  opportunity  af- 
forded  Interested    persons   to    submit   views 
or  otherwise  participate  Informally  In  con- 
ferences on  the  proposals  under  considera- 
tion, for  publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 
After  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  has  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  agency 
shall  afford  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to   participate    In    the   rulemaking    through 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments, with  opportunity  to  present  the  same 
orally,    upon    request    therefor,    unless    the 
agency  deems  It  unnecessary.     The  agency 
shall  fully  consider  all  submissions.    Except 
with  regard  to  rules  of  procedure,  the  agency 
shall,  when  requested  by  an  Interested  per- 
son, issue  a  concise  statement  of  the  matters 
considered  In  adopting  or  rejecting  the  rule 
and  the  reasons  therefor.     Where  rules  are 
required  under  the  Constitution  or  by  statute 
to  be  made  on  a  record  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  proceedings  shall  also  be  In  con- 
formity with  sections  1006  and  1007  of  this 
Act,    except    that    the    provision    in    section 
1005(c)     requiring    separation    of    functions 
shall  not  be  applicable  and  that.  In  lieu  of 
an  Initial  decision  pursuant  to  section  1007, 
an  Intermediate  decision  may  be  Lssued  which 
shall   be  subject  to  exceptions  before   pro- 


mulgation of  the  rule.  Each  agency  shall 
maintain  a  rulemaking  docket  showing  the 
current  status  of  published  pVoposals  for 
rulemaking. 

(c)  Effective  Dates. — The  required  publi- 
cation by  any  agency  of  any  rule,  other  than 
one  which  solely  grants  or  recognizes  exemp- 
tion or  relieves  restriction,  shall  be  made 
not  less  than  twenty  days  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  thereof,  except  where  the  agency 
finds  that  timely  execution  of  its  functions 
imperatively  requires  the  rule  to  t>ecome  ef- 
fective within  a  shorter  period  and  publishes 
Its  finding  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor,  with  the  rule. 

(d)  Emergency  Rules. — Emergency  rules 
may  be  adopted  without  compliance  with 
the  procedures  prescribed  in  subsection  (b) 
above,  and  with  less  than  the  twenty  days' 
notice  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  above 
(or  where  circumstances  Imperatively  re- 
quire, without  notice)  where  an  agency  finds 
that  (1)  Immediate  adoption  of  the  rule  is 
imperatively  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare,  or  (2) 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest. Such  findings  and  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  action  shall  be  published  with 
the  rule  in  the  Federal  Register.  Emergency 
rules  shall  have  effect  for  not  more  than  six 
months  from  the  adoption  thereof  unless  ex- 
tended In  compliance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  PETmoNs. — Every  agency  shall  accord 
all  Interested  persons  the  right  to  petition 
for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  a 
rule.  Where  the  agency  does  not  undertake 
rulemaking  on  the  petition.  It  shall  promptly 
state  and  transmit  to  the  petitioner  its  rea- 
sons therefor.  Whenever  an  agency  under- 
takes rulemaking,  all  related  petitions  for 
the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal  of  the 
rule,  which  have  been  filed  within  a  period 
fixed  by  the  agency,  shall  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  in  the  same  proceeding.  The 
petition  and  the  action  taken  by  the  agency, 
or  its  statement  of  the  reasons  for  not  doing 
so,  shall  be  matters  of  public  record. 

(f )  Exemption. — This  section  shall  not  re- 
quire notice  of  or  public  participation  In 
rulemaking  (1)  required  to  be  kept  secret 
In  the  protection  of  the  national  security, 

(2)  relating  to  public  property,  loans,  grants, 
benefits,  or  contracts  to  the  extent  that  the 
agency  finds  and  publishes,  with  a  statement 
of  supporting  reasons,  that  such  public  par- 
ticipation would  occasion  delay  or  expense 
disproportionate  to  the  public  interest;    or 

(3)  relating  solely  to  internal  management 
or  personnel  of  the  agency. 

adjudication 


Sec.  1004.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
fair  determination  in  every  case  of  adjudi- 
cation— 

(a)  Formal  Adjudication. — In  all  such 
proceedings  In  which  an  opportunity  for 
agency  hearing  is  required  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  statute,  the  parties  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  hearing  and  decision  In  con- 
formity with  sections  1006  and  1007  of  this 
Act.  Where  time,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  public  Interest  permit,  the 
agency  shall  afford  all  interested  persons  an 
opportunity,  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  to 
submit  offers  for  the  adjustment  or  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy,  or  for  limitation 
of  the  issues.  Persons  entitled  to  notice  of 
the  hearings  shall  be  given  timely  notice  of 
(1)  the  time,  place,  and  nature  thereof,  (2) 
the  legal  authority  and  Jurisdiction  under 
which  it  Is  to  be  held,  and  (3)  the  matters 
of  fact  and  law  asserted.  Pleadings,  Includ- 
ing the  Initial  notice,  shall  conform  with  the 
practice  and  requirements  of  pleading  In  the 
United  States  district  courts,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  agency  finds  conformity  Im- 
practicable and  otherwise  provides  by  pub- 
lished rule.  In  fixing  the  times  and  places 
for  proceedings,  due  regard  shall  be  had  for 


the  convenience  of  the  parties  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  parties  to  a  hearing  shall 
be  entitled  to  submit  and  to  have  considered 
proposals  for  the  settlement  or  adjustment 
of  the  controversy. 

(b)    Informal  Adjudication. — In  all  cases 
of   adjudication   not  covered   by   subsection 
(a)    and  affecting  private  rights,  claims,  or 
privileges  including  but  not  limited  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  public  property,  loans,  grants, 
benefits    or    contracts,    and    determinations 
based   upon   inspections,   tests,   or  examina- 
tions, decisions  of  subordinate  officers  may 
by  rule  be  made  subject  to  review  within  the 
agency  by  the  agency  or  designated  boards  or 
superior  officers.     If  requested,  the  reviewing 
authority  shall  furnish  to  a  party  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  Its  decision.     The 
decision  of  the  reviewing  authority  or.  If  the 
agency  fails  to  establish  an  Intraagency  re- 
view procedure,  the  decision  of  the  subordi- 
nate officer  shall,  subject  to  section  1009(a). 
constitute  agency  action  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  In  which  case  the  record  on  review 
shall  be  made  in  the  reviewing  court. 

(c)  Emergency  Orders. — Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  affect  existing  powers 
to  issue  emergency  orders  where  the  agency 
finds,  and  states  of  record  the  reasons  for  so 
finding,  that  (1)  immediate  issuance  of  the 
order  is  imperatively  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare, 
and  (2)  observance  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section  would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.  Where  an  emergency  order  has 
been  Issued,  any  person  who  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  a  hearing  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  be  entitled  upon 
request  to  an  Immediate  hearing  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act,  in  which  proceeding  the 
proponent  of  the  emergency  order  shall  be 
deemed  the  moving  party. 

auxiliary  procedural  matters 
Sec.  1005.  (a)  Investigations. — No  process, 
requirement  of  a  rep>ort,  lnsi>eotlon,  or  other 
investigatory  act  or  demand  shall  be  initi- 
ated, issued,  made,  or  enforced  by  any  agency 
in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  unless  It 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  and 
the  authority  conferred  by  statute.  Every 
person  compelled  to  testify  or  to  submit 
data  or  evidence  to  any  agency  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  counsel  and  to  re- 
tain or,  on  payment  of  lawfully  prescribed 
costs,  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
such  testimony,  data,  or  evidence.  Upon  a 
showing  of  irreparable  Injury,  any  Federal 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1009 
(g),  restrain  action  clearly  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  jurisdiction  or  au- 
thority of  the  agency. 

(b)   SuBPENAS. — Subpenas  shall  be  issued 
upon  request  to  any  party  to  an  adjudication 
subject  to  section  1004(a)   and  shall  be  en- 
forced   with    discrimination    between    pub- 
lic and  private  parties.     Any  person  subject 
to  a  subpena  may,  before  compliance  there- 
with and  upon  timely  petition,  obtain  from 
any  Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
a  ruling  as  to  the  lawfulness  thereof.     Such 
suit  may  be  brought  in  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  the  subpena  is  served  or  wherein 
the     defendant     resides.     The     court     shall 
quash  the  subpena  or  similar  process  or  de- 
mand to  the  extent  that  It  Is  found  to  be 
unreasonable  in   terms.  Irrelevant  In  scope, 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  agency,  not 
competently  Issued,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.     Any  person  at  whose  In- 
stance a  subpena  was  issued,  or  the  agency 
which  issued  the  subpena,  may  upon  timely 
petition  apply  to  any  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction   for   an   order   enforcing 
the  subpena.     In  any  proceeding  for  enforce- 
ment, the  court  shall  sustain  such  subpena 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  found  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  shall  Issue  an  order 
requiring  the  appearance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  data  within  a  reasonable  time, 
under  penalty  of  punishment  for  contempt 
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in  case  of  contumacious  failure  to  comply 
with  the  order  of  tlie  court. 

(c)  Sepabation  of  Functions. — No  pre- 
siding or  deciding  officer  acting  pursuant  to 
section  1006  of  this  Act  shall  be  responsible 
to  or  subject  to  the  supervision  or  direction 
of  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  Investigatory  or  prose- 
cuting fimctions  for  any  agency.  E.xcept 
upon  notice  and  opportunity  for  all  parties 
to  be  present  or  to  the  extent  required  for 
the  disposition  of  ex  parte  matters  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  no  such  presiding  or  decid- 
ing officer  or  agency  or  member  of  an  agency 
acting  pursuant  to  sections  1006  and  1007 
of  this  Act  shall  consult  with  any  person 
or  party  on  any  Issue  of  fact  or  law  in  the 
proceeding,  except  that,  in  analyzing  and 
appraising  the  record  for  decisions,  any 
agency  member  may  (1)  consult  with  other 
members  of  the  agency,  [2)  have  the  aid  and 
advice  of  one  or  more  personal  assistants, 
(3)  have  the  assistance  of  other  employees 
of  the  agency  who  have  not  participated  in 
the  proceeding  in  any  manner,  who  are  not 
engaged  for  the  agency  in  any  investigative 
functions  in  the  same  or  any  current  fac- 
tually related  case  and  who  are  not  engaged 
for  the  agency  In  any  prosecutory  functions: 
any  member  of  a  board  speclflcally  author- 
ized by  statute  to  conduct  designated  classes 
of  proceedings  may  consult  with  other  mem- 
bers of  such  board:  and  any  member  of  such 
a  board,  and  any  other  presiding  or  deciding 
officer  other  than  an  agency  member,  may 
have  the  aid  and  advice  as  personal  assist- 
ants of  one  or  more  employees  of  the  agency 
who  have  not  participated  in  the  proceeding 
in  any  manner,  who  are  not  engaged  for  the 
agency  in  any  investigative  functions  in  the 
same  or  any  current  factually  related  case 
and  who  are  not  engaged  for  the  agency  in 
any  prosecutory  functions.  "'Agency  mem- 
ber" as  used  herein  means  a  cabinet  officer, 
an  agency  head,  or  a  member  of  a  board  or 
commission,  and  does  not  Include  any  per- 
son exercising  delegated  functions. 

(d>  ExPEomoN  AND  Denl\ls. — Every 
agency  shall  proceed  with  reasonable  dis- 
patch to  conclude  any  matter  presented  to 
it  with  due  regard  for  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  or  their  representatives,  giving 
precedence  to  rehearing  proceedings  after 
remand  by  court  order.  Prompt  notice  shall 
be  given  of  the  refusal  to  accept  for  filing  or 
the  denial  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  written 
application  or  other  request  made  in  con- 
nection with  any  agency  proceeding  or  ac- 
tion, with  a  statement  of  the  groimds  there- 
for. Upon  application  made  to  any  Federal 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  a  party  to 
any  agency  proceeding  or  by  a  person  adverse- 
ly affected  by  agency  action,  and  a  showing  to 
the  court  that,  notwithstanding  due  request 
to  the  agency,  there  has  been  undue  delay 
In  connection  with  such  proceeding  or  ac- 
tion, the  court  may  direct  the  agency  to  de- 
cide the  matter  promptly.  In  any  such  case 
the  agency  may  show  that  the  delay  was  nec- 
essary and  unavoidable. 

(e»  D»CLA«ATOttT  Order.— Every  agency 
shall  provide  by  rule  for  the  entertaining.  In 
its  sound  discretion,  and  prompt  disposition 
of  petitiona  for  declaratory  orders  to  ter- 
minate actual  controversies,  or  to  remove 
uncertainties  In  actual  controversies  as  to 
the  applicability  to  the  petlUoners  of  any 
statutory  provisions  or  of  any  rules  or  orders 
of  the  agency.  The  order  disposing  of  the 
petition  shall  constitute  agency  action  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review. 

(f)  N.\TioNAL  SBctTRTrr. — In  the  case  of 
agency  proceedings  or  actions  which  Involve 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  for  that  reason  must  be  kept  secret,  the 
agency  shall  provide  by  rule  for  such  pro- 
cedures parallel  to  those  provided  in  this  Act 
as  will  effectively  safeguard  and  prevent  dis- 
closure of  classified  information  to  un- 
authori2ed  persons  with  minimum  impair- 
ment of  the  procedural  rights  which  would 


be   available   If   classified   information   were 
not  Involved. 

HEARINGS 

Sec.  1006.  In  order  to  assure  that  all  parties 
to  agency  hearings  governed  by  section 
1004(a)  or  rulenjaking  required  under  the 
Constitution  or  by  statute  to  be  made  on  a 
record  after  opportunity  for  hearing  shall 
be  accorded  due  process  of  law — 

(a)  Presiding  Officers. — At  the  t.aking  of 
evidence  only  one  of  the  following  may  pre- 
side: (1)  the  agency.  (2)  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  body  whlcli  comprises  the  agency, 
if  autliorlzed  by  law.  (3)  a  hearing  commis- 
sioner, or  1 4)  an  individual  or  a  board  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  statute  to  conduct 
designated  classes  of  proceedings.  All  evi- 
dence, whether  written  or  oral,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  considered  by  the  presiding 
officer.  The  functions  of  all  presiding  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  officers  participating  in  de- 
cisions in  conformity  with  this  Act.  shall 
be  conducted  in  an  impartial  manner.  Any 
such  officer  may  at  any  time  withdraw  if  he 
deems  himself  disqualified,  and.  upon  the 
filing  in  good  faith  by  a  party  of  a  timely 
and  sufficient  affidavit  of  personal  bias  or 
disqualification  of  any  such  officer,  he  shall 
forthwith  determine  the  matter  as  part  of 
the  record  in  the  case.  In  any  case  in  which 
a  presiding  officer  is  disqualified  or  otherwise 
becomes  unavailable  because  of  extended 
illness  or  absence,  another  presiding  officer 
may  be  assigned  to  continue  with  the  case, 
unless  substantial  prejudice  to  any  party  is 
shown  to  result  therefrom.  In  the  event  of 
substantial  prejudice  the  agency  may  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  case  shall  be  reheard. 

(b)  Powers  of  PREsmiNc  Officers. — Pre- 
siding officers  shall  have  authority  to  ( 1 )  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations:  (2)  sign  and 
issue  subpenas:  (3)  rule  upon  offers  of  proof 
and  receive  evidence;  (4)  permit  or  require 
depositions  or  discovery  upon  oral  examina- 
tion or  written  interrogatories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovery  or  for  use  as  evidence  In 
the  proceeding,  and  dispose  of  motions  relat- 
ing to  the  discovery  and  production  of  rele- 
vant documents  and  things  for  inspection, 
copying,  or  photographing:  (5)  regulate  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  set  the  time  and 
place  for  continued  hearings,  subject  to 
agency  calendar  practice,  and  fix  the  time 
for  the  filing  of  briefs  and  other  documents; 
(6)  direct  the  parties  to  appear  and  confer 
to  consider  the  simplification  of  the  issues, 
admissions  of  fact  or  of  documents  to  avoid 
unnecessary  proof,  and  limitation  of  the 
number  of  expert  witnesses,  and  issue  appro- 
priate orders  which  shall  control  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  the  proceeding;  (7)  dispose 
of  motions  to  dismiss  for  lack  of  agency 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  or  par- 
ties or  for  any  other  ground:  (8)  dispose 
of  motions  to  amend,  or  to  dismiss  without 
prejudice,  applications,  and  other  pleadings; 
(9)  dispose  of  motions  to  intervene,  proce- 
dural requests  or  similar  matters;  (10)  make 
initial  decisions;  (11)  reprimand  or  exclude 
from  the  hearing  any  person  for  any  im- 
proper or  indecorous  conduct  in  their  pres- 
ence: and  (12)  take  any  other  action  author- 
ized by  agency  rule  consistent  with  this  Act 
or,  in  the  absence  thereof,  in  accordance  to 
the  extent  practicable  with  the  procedure  in 
the  United  States  district  courts. 

(c»  Intirlocxttort  Appeals. — A  presiding 
officer  may  certify  to  the  agency,  or  allow 
the  parties  an  interlocutory  appeal  on,  any 
material  question  arising  in  the  course  of  a 
proceeding,  where  he  finds  that  to  do  so 
would  prevent  substantial  prejudice  to  any 
party  or  would  expedite  the  proceeding.  The 
presiding  officer  or  the  agency  may  thereafter 
stay  the  proceeding  If  necessary  to  protect 
the  substantial  rights  of  any  party.  The 
agency,  or  such  one  or  more  of  its  members 
as  it  may  designate,  shall  determine  the 
question  forthwith,  and  further  proceedings 


shall  be  governed  accordingly.  No  interlocu- 
tory appeal  shall  otherwise  be  allowed,  ex- 
cept by  order  of  the  agency  upon  a  showing 
of  substantial  prejudice  and  after  a  denial 
of  such  appeal  by  the  presiding  officer. 

(d)  Evidence. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  statute,  the  proponent  of  an  order 
siuill  have  the  burden  of  proof,  and  every 
party  to  the  proceeding  shall  have  the  right 
to  present  his  case  or  defense  by  oral  and 
documentary  evidence,  to  submit  rebuttal 
evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross-cx.amlna- 
tlon  as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and  true 
disclosure  of  the  facts.  Subject  to  these 
rights  and  requirements,  where  a  hearing  will 
be  expedited  and  the  Interests  of  the  parties 
will  not  be  substantially  prejudiced  thereby, 
a  presiding  officer  may  receive  all  or  part  of 
the  evidence  In  written  form.  In  rulemaking 
subject  to  this  section  and  In  cases  of  ad- 
judication Involving  the  approval  of  prescrip- 
tion for  the  future  of  rates,  wages,  corporate 
or  financial  structures  or  reorganizations 
thereof,  prices,  facilities,  appliances,  serv- 
ices, or  allowances  thereof,  or  valuations, 
costs,  or  accounting,  or  practices  bearing 
upon  any  of  the  foregoing,  any  reliable  and 
probative  evidence  shall  be  received.  In  all 
other  cases,  the  rules  of  evidence  and  require- 
ments of  proof  shall  conform,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  with  those  in  civil  nonjury  cases 
in  the  United  States  district  courts.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  record  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  parties  tipon  payment 
of  lawfully  prescribed  costs  which  shall  be 
equitably  divided  among  the  parties  and  the 
agency. 

(e>  Otftcial  Notice. — Agencies  or  any  pre- 
siding officer  m  an  agency  proceeding  may 
take  official  notice  of  Judicially  cognizable 
facts  and  technical,  scientific,  and  other 
facts  within  their  specialized  knowledge. 
When  an  agency  takes  official  notice  of  a  fact, 
other  than  a  Judicially  cognizable  fact,  not 
appearing  In  the  record  and  that  fact  Is  ma- 
terial to  the  decision  of  the  case,  the  agency 
or  presiding  officer  shall  bring  that  fact  to 
the  attention  of  the  parties  and  shall  afford 
every  party  before  decision  an  opportunity  to 
controvert  the  fact  or  dispute  Its  bearing 
upon  the  decision. 

(f)  AcENCT  Participation. — Whenever  an 
agency  shall  find  upon  Its  own  motion  or 
that  of  a  party  In  a  proceeding  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  may  be  substantially  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  that  proceeding,  the  agency 
shall  act  to  protect  that  interest  by  appoint- 
ing such  members  of  its  staff  or  such  counsel 
or  consultants  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
appear  in  the  proceeding  and  develop  what- 
ever evidence  and  make  whatever  arguments 
may  be  required  to  clarify  all  the  issues  ma- 
terial and  relevant  to  a  determination  of  the 
proceeding  in  accord  with  that  Interest. 

DECISIONS    and    agency    REVIEW 

Sec.  1007.  In  cases  In  which  a  hearing  Is 
required  to  be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
section  1006  of  this  Act — 

(a)  Submittals  and  Decisions. — Prior  to 
each  decision  by  an  agency  which  presides,  or 
the  initial  decision  by  a  presiding  officer  in 
an  agency  proceeding,  the  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
submit  (1)  proposed  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law.  and  (2)  both  written  and 
oral  argument.  The  record  shall  show  the 
ruling  upon  each  material  finding  or  conclu- 
sion presented.  Upon  review  of  any  initial 
decision,  the  agency  shall,  by  rule,  afford  the 
parties  an  opportunity  to  submit  (1)  writ- 
ten exceptions  to  the  decision,  and  (2)  writ- 
ten briefs.  Upon  review  of  Initial  decisions. 
a  party  shall  be  granted  opportunity  for 
oral  argument  upon  request,  unless  the 
agency  deems  tt  Inappropriate  or  unwar- 
ranted. All  decisions  and  Initial  decisions 
shall  include  a  statement  of  (1)  findings  and 
conclusions,  as  well  as  the  reasons  or  basis 
therefor,  upon  all  the  material  Issues  of  fact, 
law,  or  discretion  presented  on  the  record, 
and  (2)  the  appropriate  rule,  order,  sanction. 
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relief,  or  denial  thereof;  and  such  decisions 
and  initial  decisions  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  record.  The  grounds  for  any  decision 
shall  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Issues  pre- 
sented on  the  record. 

(b)  Record  for  Decisions. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  decision  by  the  agency  which 
presides  or  the  Initial  decision  by  a  presiding 
officer,  the  record  shall  include  ( 1 )  all  plead- 
ings, motions,  and  Intermediate  rulings,  (2) 
evidence  received  or  considered,  Including 
lestlmony.  exhibits,  and  matters  officially 
noticed,  (3)  offers  of  proof  and  ruling 
thereon,  and  (4)  the  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  proposed  by  the  parties.  No 
other  material  shall  be  considered  by  the 
agency  or  by  the  presiding  officer.  In  cases 
in  which  the  agency  has  presided  at  the 
reception  of  the  evidence,  the  agency  shall 
prepare,  file,  and  serve  upon  the  parties  its 
decision.  In  all  other  cases  the  presiding 
officer  shall  prepare  and  file  an  initial  deci- 
sion which  the  agency  shall  serve  upon  the 
parties,  except  where  the  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, with  the  consent  of  the  agency,  ex- 
pressly waive  their  right  to  have  an  initial 
decision  rendered  by  such  officer.  In  the 
absence  of  an  appeal  to  the  agency  or  a  re- 
view upon  motion  of  the  agency  within  the 
time  provided  by  rule  for  such  appeal  or  re- 
view, every  such  initial  decision  shall  there- 
upon become  the  decision  of  the  agency. 

(c)   Record  for  Review  by   Agency. — For 
the  purpose  of  review  by  the  agency  of  the 
Initial  decision  of  the  presiding  officer,  the 
record  shall  include   (1)   all  matters  consti- 
tuting the  record  upon   which  the  decision 
of  the  presiding  officer  was  based,    (2)    the 
rulings  upon  the  proposed  findings  and  con- 
clusions, (3)  the  initial  decision  of  the  pre- 
siding  officer,   and    (4)    the   exceptions   and 
briefs  filed.    No  other  material  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  agency  upon  review.    By  con- 
sent of  the   parties,  the  records   for  review 
may  be  reduced  or  the  Issues  therein  lim- 
ited.    The  grounds  of  the  decision  shall  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  issues  presented  on 
the  record.    The  findings  of  evidentiary  fact, 
as  distinguished  from  ultimate  conclusions 
of  fact,  made  by  the  presiding  officer  shall 
not  be  set  aside  by  the  agency  on  review  of 
the  presiding  officer's  initial  decisions  unless 
such  finds  of  evidentiary  fact  are  contrary 
to  the  weight  of  the  evidence.    The  agency 
either  may  remand  the  case  to  the  presiding 
officer  for  such  further  proceedings  as  it  may 
direct  or  It  may  affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify 
the  order  or  any  sanction  or  relief  entered 
thereon,  in  conformity  with  the  facts  and 
the  law. 

LICENSING 

Sec.  1008.  (a)  Proceeding. — In  any  case  In 
which  application  Is  made  for  a  license  re- 
quired by  law,  the  agency,  with  due  regard 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  Interested 
persons,  shall  set  and  conduct  the  proceed- 
ings in  accordance  with  this  Act  unless  other- 
wise required  by  law. 

(b)  Terms  and  CoNomoNS. — Terms,  con- 
ditions, or  requirements  limiting  any  license 
shall  be  valid  only  if  reasonably  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes,  scope,  or  stated  terms 
of  the  statute  pursuant  to  which  the  license 
is  Issued  or  required. 

(c)  Revocation,  Suspension,  and  Modifi- 
cation.— No  revocation,  suspension,  annul- 
ment, limitation,  or  modification  by  any 
agency  of  a  license  shall  be  lawful  unless, 
before  Institution  of  agency  proceedings 
therefor,  the  agency  shall  have  (1)  given  the 
licensee  notice  In  writing  of  facts  or  conduct 
that  may  warrant  such  action,  (2)  afforded 
the  licensee  opportunity  to  submit  written 
data,  views,  and  argtunents  with  respect  to 
such  facts  or  conduct,  and  (3)  except  in  cases 
of  willful  violation,  given  the  licensee  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  comply  vsrith  all  lawful 
requirements.  Where  the  agency  finds  that 
the  licensee  has  been  guilty  of  willful  viola- 
tion, or  that  the  public  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare Imperatively  requires  emergency  action. 


and  incorporates  such  findings  in  its  order, 
it  may  institute  revocation  proceedings  with- 
out compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Where  the  agency  finds  that  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  Imperatively 
requires  such  action,  and  Incorporates  such 
finding  in  Its  order,  it  may  summarily  sus- 
pend the  license  pending  proceedings  for  re- 
vocation which  shall  be  promptly  instituted 
and  determined  upon  the  request  of  any  in- 
terested person. 

(d)  Renewal. — In  any  case  in  which  the 
licensee  has  made  timely  and  sufficient  appli- 
cation for  the  renewal  of  a  license  or  for  a 
new  license  for  the  conduct  of  a  previously 
licensed  activity  of  a  continuing  nature,  the 
existing  license  shall  not  e;:pire  until  (1) 
such  application  has  been  finally  acted  upon 
by  the  agency  and,  (2)  if  the  application  has 
been  denied  or  the  terms  of  the  new  license 
limited,  Judicial  review  has  been  sought  or 
the  time  for  seeking  judicial  review  has 
clap.sed  or,  If  no  time  for  seeking  judicial 
review  is  specified,  then  sixty  days  after  the 
denial. 

JUDICIAL  review 


Sec.  1009.  In  order  to  ass\ire  a  plain,  simple, 
and  prompt  judicial  remedy  to  persons  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  agency  action, 
and  notwithstanding  any  limitation  by  stat- 
ute on  the  minimum  jurisdictional  amount 

in  controversy — 

(a)   Reviewable  Acts.— Every  agency  action 

made  reviewable  by  statute  and  every  final 
agency  action  which  is  not  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  in  an  action  brought  by  a  person 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  shall,  except  as 
expressly  precluded  by  Act  of  Congress  here- 
after enacted,  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
under  this  Act:  Provided.  That  such  Judicial 
review  shall  not  be  exclusive  of  remedies  oth- 
erwise available  including  actions  for  declar- 
atory judgment  or  proceedings  to  restrain  or 
comi>el  agency  action  or  for  habeas  corpus. 
Any  preliminary,  procediu-al,  or  intermediate 
agency  action  or  ruling  not  directly  review- 
able shall  be  subject  to  review  upon  the  re- 
view of  the  final  agency  action.  Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  required  by  the  statute, 
agency  action  otherwise  final  shall  be  final 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  presented  or  deter- 
mined any  application  for  a  declaratory  order, 
for  any  form  of  reconsideration,  or  (unless 
the  agency  otherwise  required  by  rule  and 
provides  that  the  action  meanwhile  shall  be 
inoperative)  for  an  appeal  to  superior  agency 
authority. 

(b)  Standing  To  Seek  Review.— Any  per- 
son adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any 
reviewable  agency  action  shall  have  standing 
to  seek  Judicial  review  thereof,  except  where 
expressly  precluded  by  Act  of  Congress  here- 
after enacted. 

(c)  Form  of  Action. — A  person  may  obtain 
judicial  determination  of  the  Jurisdiction  or 
statutory  authority  of  the  agency  in  a  civil 
or  criminal  case  brought  by  the  agency,  or 
in   its   behalf,    for   Judicial    enforcement   of 
such  agency  action,  regardless  of  the  avail- 
ability or  pendency  of  administrative  review 
proceedings    with    respect    thereto,    except 
where    expressly   precluded  by   Act  of   Con- 
gress hereafter  enacted.     All  other  cases  for 
review  of  agency  action  shall  be  commenced 
by  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  review  in  a 
United  States  district  court  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction,  except  where  a  statute  provides 
for  Judicial  review  in  a  specified  court.    Pro- 
ceedings for  review  may  be  brought  against 
the  agency  by  its  official  title,  in  any  Judicial 
district  where  a  petitioner  resides,  where  all 
or  a  substantial  part  of  the  events  or  omis- 
sions giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred,  or,  if 
any  property  is  involved  in  the  proceeding, 
where  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  prop- 
erty Is  situated.     The   petition   shaU   state 
(1)  the  grounds  upon  which  Jurisdiction  and 
venue  are  based,   (2)   the  facts  upon  which 
petitioner  bases  the  claim  that  he  has  been 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved,  (3)   the  rea- 


sons entitling  him  to  relief,  and  (4)  the  relief 
which  he  seeks. 

(d)  Interim  Relief. — Upon  a  finding  that 
irreparable  injury  would  otherwise  result 
and  that  the  balance  of  equities  favors  such 
action,  (1)  the  agency,  upon  application 
therefor,  shall  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
the  agency  action  pending  judicial  review, 
or  (2)  the  reviewing  court,  upon  application 
therefor  and  regardless  of  whether  such  an 
application  previously  shall  have  been  made 
to  or  denied  by  any  agency,  shall  issue  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  process  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  agency  action 
or  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  parties  pend- 
ing conclusion  of  the  review  proceedings. 

(e)  Record  on  Review. — In  every  case  of 
agency  action  subject  to  sections  1006  and 
1007  of  this  Act,  the  record  on  review  shall, 
unless  the  parties  concerned  stipulate  to 
something  less,  include  (1)  all  matters  con- 
stituting the  record  for  action  or  review  by 
the  agency,  including  the  OTig:inal  or  certi- 
fied copies  of  all  papers  presented  to  or  con- 
sidered by  the  agency,  (2)  rulings  upon  ex- 
ceptions, (3)  the  decision,  findings,  and 
action  of  the  agency,  and  (4)  as  to  alleged 
procedural  errors  and  Irregularities  not  ap- 
pearing In  the  agency  record,  evidence  taken 
independently  by  the  court.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  record  on  review  shall  be  made  in 
the  reviewing  court. 

(f)  Decision    on    Review. — If    the    court 
finds   no    error.    It   shall    affirm   the    agency 
action.    If  It  finds  that  the  agency  action  is 
(1)    arbitrary  or  capricious,   (2)    a  denial  of 
statutory    right,    (3)    contrary    to    constitu- 
tional right,  power,  privilege,  or  immunity, 
(4)    in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, purposes,  or  limitations,  (5)   not  in 
accord  with  the  procedures  or  procedural  lim- 
itations of  this  Act  or  otherwise  required  by 
law,  (6)  an  abuse  or  clearly  unwarranted  ex- 
ercise of  discretion,  (7)  based  upon  findings 
of   fact   that   are    clearly   erroneous   on   the 
whole  record  in  proceedings  subject  to  sec- 
tions 1006  and  1007  of  this  Act,  (8)  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence  In  cases  in  which  the 
record  is  made  before  the  court,  or  (9)  oth- 
erwise  contrary   to   law,   then   In   any   such 
event  the  court  shall  hold  unlawful  and  set 
aside  the  agency  action  and  shall  (1)  restrain 
the  enforcement  of  the  order  or  rule  under 
review,  (11)   compel  any  agency  action  to  be 
taken  which  has  been  unlawfully  withheld 
or  unduly  delayed,  and  (ill)  afford  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate.    In  making  the 
foregoing  determinations,  the  court  shall  re- 
view the  whole  record  or  such  portions  there- 
of as  may  be  cited  by  any  party,  and  due  ac- 
count shall  be  taken  of  the  rule  of  prejudi- 
cial error.    In  all  cases  under  review  the  court 
shall  determine  all  relevant  questions  of  law 
and   interpret   the   statutory   and   constitu- 
tional provisions   involved   and   shall   apply 
the  court's  own  interpretation  to  the  facts 
duly  found  or  established. 

(g)  PROCEEDrNGS  IN  EXCESS  OF  JURISDIC- 
TION.— ^Upon  a  showing  of  irreparable  Injury, 
any  Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
may  enjoin  at  any  time  the  conduct  of  any 
agency  proceeding  In  which  the  proceeding 
Itself  or  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
therein  is  clearly  beyond  the  constitutional 
or  statutory  Jurisdiction  or  authority  of  the 
agency.  If  the  court  finds  that  any  proceed- 
ing contesting  the  jurisdiction  or  authority 
of  the  agency  is  frivolous  or  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  delay,  it  shall  assess  against  the 
petitioner  In  such  proceeding  costs,  a  reason- 
able sum  for  attorneys'  fees  (or  any  equiva- 
lent sum  m  lieu  thereof),  and  damages 
(which  may  Include  damages  to  the  public 
interest)  incurred  by  other  parties,  includ- 
ing the  United  States. 

When  any  such  case  Is  brought,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  court 
a  certificate  that  the  case.  In  his  opinion, 
is  of  general  public  importance.  Said  certif- 
icate shall  be  immediately  furnished  by  said 
clerk  to  the  chief  Judge  of  said  court  who 
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s:\.-.\\  upon  receipt  therev>f  immediately  des- 
ign.ue  a  Judge  to  hear  and  determine  the 
c.i5e.  The  judge  so  designated  shall  set  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  he  shall  cause  the  case  to  be  In 
evory  way  expedited.  S.»id  case  shall  have 
precedence  on  the  calendar  of  the  trial  court 
and  of  the  appropriate  appellate  courts  and 
Supreme  Court  at  every  stage 

LIMITATIONS  OF  AUTHORtTY 

Sec.  1010.  In  the  exercise  of  any  power, 
authority,  or  discretion  by  any  agency  or  by 
any  officer  or  employee  thereof — 

I  a  1  AiTHORiTT. — No  agency  action  shall  be 
taken  except  within  the  jurisdiction  dele- 
gated to  the  agency  and  as  authorized  by  law. 
Ageiicy  action  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
wItUiii  the  statutory  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  agency  merely  because  such  ac- 
tion is  not  contrary  to  the  specific  provisions 
of  a  statute. 

lb)  Pi-ELiciTT. — Agency  publicity,  which  a 
reviewing  court  finds  was  Issued  to  discredit 
cr  d:sp;ar.ige  a  person  under  investigation  or 
a  party  to  an  agency  proceeding,  may  be  held 
to  be  a  prejudicial  prejudging  of  the  issues  in 
controversy,  and  the  court  may  set  aside  any 
action  taken  by  the  agency  against  such  per- 
son or  party  or  enter  such  other  order  as  it 
deems  appropri.ite. 

CEXEK.\L  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1011.  uM  Constsvction  .\x3  Effect. — 
All  laws  or  portions  thereof  which  are  incon- 
sistent, or  conflict,  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed:  P'0i:dc4-  r.oii-- 
CIC-.  That  nothing  in  this  Ac:  shall  be  inter- 
preted to  diminish  the  coustittitional  rights 
of  any  person  or  to  limit  or  repeal  any  addi- 
tional requirements  imposed  by  statute  or 
otherw.se  recognized  by  law.  Except  as 
otherwise  required  by  law.  all  requirements 
or  privileges  relating  to  evidence  or  proce- 
dure shalf  apply  equally  to  agencies  and  per- 
sons. Every  agency  shall  have  all  the  pow- 
ers necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  cf  this  Act.  Including  the  author- 
ity to  make  and  enforce  rules  thereunder. 
The  courts  shall  have  all  the  powers  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  c.-.rry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Xo  subsequent  legislation 
shall  be  held  to  supersede  or  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  legislation  shall  do  so  expressly.  The 
aSrmative  requirements  aiid  specific  pro- 
hibitions of  this  Act  shall  be  broadly  con- 
strued, and  exemptions  from,  and  excepttoiis 
10.  this  Act  shall  be  narrowly  construed. 

ib»  SEP.vsAsn.rrT. — If  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  per- 
son or  circtin'-srance  Is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

I  c »  EirrcTivE  Date. — This  Act  shall  super- 
sede the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of 
1946  and  take  effect  on  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment, but  (li  Insofar  as  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1946  provide  for  changes,  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  such  changes  shall 
no:  be  mandatory  as  to  any  agency  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  which  hearings  under  title 
3.  United  States  Code,  section  1006.  have 
been  comm.enced  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act:  i2i  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Ac:  to  title  5.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1009  (relating  to  Judicial  review  of  or- 
ders and  decisions  I.  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  action  or  appeal  which  Is  pend- 
ing before  any  cotirt  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

?.£?E.\L    OF    EXEMPTIONS    FROM    ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDtr^E     ACT 

Sec.  1012.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in 
force  on  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
which,  either  expressly  or  Impliedly,  grant 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
m.ini3tratlve  Procedure  Act  of  1946  are  hereby 


repealed,  Including  specifically  such  parts  of 
laws  ivs  the  following: 

1.  Section  483  of  the  Federal  Co!k\  Mine 
Safety  Act.  title  30.  United  States  Code. 

2.  Section  2027  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949.  title  50.  United  States  Code,  appen- 
dix. 

3.  Section  2231  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of   1954.  title  42.  United  States  Code. 

4.  Section  5  of  the  Second  Decontrol  Act 
of  1947  (61  Stat.  323 >. 

5.  Sfction  501(b)  of  Public  Law  155. 
Eighty-second  Congress,  first  session  (65  Stat. 
364  > . " 

6.  Section  1221  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1051.  title  50.  United  States  Code,  appen- 
dix. 

7.  Section  1642(ii  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949.  title  7.  United 
States  Code. 

8.  Section  2159  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  title  50.  United  States  Code, 
appendix. 

9.  Section  3  of  Public  Law  564.  Eighty- 
second  ConiLtress.  second  sesslor  (66  Stat. 
7321. 

10.  Section  463  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  title  50.  United 
Sto.tes   Code,   appendix. 

11.  Sections  1881-1834  and  1891-1902  of 
the  Housing  and  Rent  Acts,  title  50  United 
States  Code  Annotated,  nppendix. 

12.  Sections  1622  and  1641  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  title  50.  United  States 
Code  Annotated,   appendix. 

13.  Sections  1822".  1830.  and  1833  of  the 
Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Program,  title 
50.  United  St.ites  Code  Annotated,  appendix. 

14.  Sections  101.  103.  and  105-125  of  the 
Termination  of  War  Contracts  Act.  title  41. 
United  States  Code  Annot^ited. 

15.  Sections  1738.  1739.  1743.  and  1744  of 
the  War  Housing  Insurance  Act.  title  12, 
United  States  Code  Annotated. 

16.  Sections  1226(a)  and  1252(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
title  8.  United  States  Code  Annotated  (to 
the  extent  that  they  authorize  special  pro- 
cedures). 

17.  Section  401(b)  of  Public  I*\w  534. 
Eighty-second  Congress,  second  session  (66 
Stat.    624). 


CRIME  SURVEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBL^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presi(3cnt .  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Nev.- 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy!.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution,  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
reads: 

That  the  Committee  on  tlie  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134.  a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
any  .ind  all  matters  pertaining  to  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  set  forth  the  specific  proposals  for 
conducting  such  a  survey.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred,  and  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  duly  authorized 


subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
and  In  accordance  with  Its  Jvirisdlction 
spcciiied  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution  to  June  1.  1966. 
inclusive,  is  aiUhori;:ed  (1)  to  make  such 
expenditures:  (2)  to  hold  such  hearings,  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  nnd  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Senate:  (3)  to  lequlrc  by  subpena  or 
othi>r\vi.-;e  the  attendance  uf  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  (4)  to  take 
such  testimony:  (5)  to  employ,  upon  a  Tem- 
porary basis,  all  such  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants:  and  (6» 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
titilize  the  reimbursr.ble  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec  3.  In  the  conduct  of  Its  studios  the 
committee  may  use  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  advice  of  private  organizations, 
schools.  Institutions,  and  Individuals  in  Its 
discretion,  and  It  Is  authorized  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  studies  among  such  Individuals, 
groups,  and  institutions  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate ar.d  may  enter  Into  contracts  for 
this  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  Tlic  expenses  of  the  committee, 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
S200.000  for  the  period  ending  June  1.  1966. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
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CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
1681,  to  provide  for  uniform,  fair,  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms  displaced  by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  programs,  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

This  bill,  cited  as  the  •UnifoiTn  Relo- 
cation Act  of  1965,"  deals  with  many  of 
the  relocation  problems  that  are  covered 
In  Senate  bill  1201,  to  provide  for  equi- 
table acquisition  practices,  fair  compen- 
sation, and  effective  relocation  assistance 
in  real  property  acquisitions  for  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs.  The 
latter  was  introduced  by  Senator  Spark- 
man  on  February-  18,  1965,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Both  measures,  then,  deal 
with  the  general  problem  of  relocation. 
Wisdom  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
they  should  be  analyzed  in  conjunction 
with  one  another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMEN'DMENT  no.   135 

Mr.  ERVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment 
(No.  124),  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 


to  the  bill  'S.  1564;  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  pending. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    136,    137,  AND   138 

Mr.  ERVIN  also  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment (No.  124),  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, to  Senate  bill  1564,  .supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.       

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 965— AM  ENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     139    THROUGH     141 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide  a  hospi- 
tal insurance  pi'Ogram  for  the  aged  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  supple- 
mentary health  benefits  program  and  an 
expanded  program  of  medical  assistance, 
to  increase  benefits  under  the  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Sys- 
tem, to  improve  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  Senator  Karl 
MuNDT  be  added  to  his  bill,  S.  1838,  and 
that  Senator  Mundt's  name  appear  on 
the  bill  at  its  next  printing.  The  measure 
authorizes  puixhase  of  dairy  products 
when  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  supply  programs  for  schools,  domestic 
relief,  community  action  and  foreign  dis- 
tribution programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


mittee  have  scheduled  joint  hearings  to 
evaluate  the  record  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergoverimiental  Relations 
with  respect  to  its  assigned  functions, 
to  further  define  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  moving  in  the  intergovernmental 
relations  field,  and  to  analyze  the  future 
role  of  the  Commission  in  our  Federal 
system  in  light  of  changing  conditions. 
The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  May  25. 
26.  and  27.  Any  Senator  or  other  person 
wishing  to  testify  at  the  hearings  should 
notify  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  room  357, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  and  request 
that  he  be  scheduled  as  a  witness. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  April  22,  1965: 

S.  1807.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  objective, 
thorough,  and  nationwide  analysis  and  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  extent  and  means  of  re- 
solving the  critical  shortage  of  qualified 
manpower  in  the  field  of  correctional  re- 
habilitation: Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  McC.\RTHY,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

Authority  of  April  26,   1965: 

S.  1824.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  additional  Judges  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit:  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  McNamara,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  5 -YEAR 
RECORD  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  persons 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  and  the  House 
Intergovernmental    Relations    Subcom- 


WATER  DESALINATION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  would  like 
to  announce  that  hearings  have  been  re- 
scheduled on  the  status  of  the  water 
desalination  program  before  the  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  on  May  18  and  19.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  explore 
and  receive  testimony  on  the  status  of 
progress  of  our  desalination  program, 
including  S.  24,  the  bill  now  pending  to 
extend  and  expand  the  program.  Those 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  interested 
persons  from  private  industry  or  univer- 
sities and  elsewhere  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  our 
hearings. 

THE  GREAT  FALLS  TRIBUNE 
CHANGES  OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  announced  that  Montana's 
largest  daily  newspaper  would  be  sold 
to  out-of -State  interests. 

I  greeted  this  announcement  with 
mixed  emotion.  The  sale  of  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  means  the  end  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  families  in  Montana  journal- 
ism. The  Great  Falls  daily  was  pur- 
chased in  1895  by  O.  S.  Warden  and 
William  M.  Bole.  The  Warden  family 
has  had  an  active  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion and  management  of  the  Tribune 
since  that  time.  O.  S.  Warden  was  one 
of  the  towers  of  strength  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Treasure  State.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1951  by  his  sons,  Alex 
Warden,  who  became  publisher,  and 
Robert  I.  Warden,  executive  editor. 
Both  men  are  retiring  on  April  30. 

I  have  had  many  years  of  fine  asso- 
ciation with  Alex  and  Bob  Warden. 
They  are  most  deserving  of  their  retire- 
ment but  they  will  be  missed.  The  Great 
Falls  Tribune,  both  its  morning  and 
evening  editions,  has  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  independence,  fairness,  and 
objective  reporting. 

While  we  are  witnessing  the  passing 
of  a  gieat  family  in  the  world  of  pub- 
lishing, we  do  not  need  to  fear  the  pass- 
ing of  a  good  daily  newspaper.  The  new 
owners,  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Co.,  is  a  newspaper  chain  in  the  finest 
traditions.  In  this  modem  and  complex 
age  chain  ownership  of  newspapers  has 


proven  to  be  good  economics.  Montana 
has  benefited  in  the  past  and  I  am  sure 
we  will  again.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
my  contacts  with  the  new  publisher. 
William  A.  Cordingley,  and  the  staff 
that  will  remain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  news  story  from  the 
April  11,  1965,  edition  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  and  editorials  published  in  the 
Hungry  Horse  News  of  April  16,  1965, 
the  Lewistow-n  Daily  News,  April  13,  1965, 
the  Western  News  of  Hamilton,  April 
15,  1965,  and  the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
April  30,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From    the    Great    Falls    (Mont.)    Tribune, 

Apr.  30,  1965) 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  Agrees  To  Pur- 
chase Tribune  Co.  Assets 
The  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co.  has 
concluded  an  agreement  to  purchase  the  as- 
sets of  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Great  Falls. 

Simultaneous  announcement  was  made 
Saturday  by  Joyce  A.  Swan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  newspaper  pub- 
lishing company  and  by  Alexander  Warden, 
the  Great  Falls  publisher. 

The  Great  FaUs  firm  publishes  the  Trib- 
une, a  morning  and  Sunday  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  36.000  morning  ajid  42,000 
Sunday  over  the  northern  half  of  Montana, 
and  the  Leader  with  evening  circulation  of 
9,000,  primarily  In  Great  Palls.  The  com- 
pany also  owns  a  printing  firm  and  office 
supply  store. 

New  publisher  of  the  Great  Falls  news- 
papers will  be  William  A.  Cordingley,  na- 
tional advertising  manager  of  the  Minneap- 
olis Star  &  Tribune,  Swan  announced. 
Cordingley  and  his  family  will  move  to  Great 
Falls  after  April  30,  when  the  purchase  will 
be  completed. 

Principal  owners  of  the  Great  Palis  news- 
papers have  been  members  of  the  Warden 
family.  Publisher  Alexander  Warden  and 
executive  editor  Robert  D.  Warden  are  both 
retiring  from  management  of  the  newspa- 
pers as  of  April  30.  Advertising  director 
Scott  A.  Warden  of  the  two  newspajaers  and 
manager  Jock  P.  Warden  of  the  printing  and 
office  supply  division  will  continue  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  new  ownership. 

Purchase  price  of  the  Great  Falls  company 
was  not  disclosed. 

Retiring  publisher  Alexander  Warden  made 
the  following  statement: 

"After  a  lifetime  of  publishing  in  our  na- 
tive Great  Falls,  there  are  inevitable  regrets 
by  the  retiring  ownership.  Our  best  consola- 
tion lies,  however,  in  firm  conviction  that  the 
new  owners  are  seasoned  and  thoroughly 
competent  newspaper  people  who  will  give 
our  readers  publications  at  least  as  good  as 
have  prevailed.  In  Minneapolis  they  have 
fine  newspapers  that  rank  high  in  the  met- 
ropolitan field  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
confidence  in  their  pyerformance  here." 

"The  Great  Falls  newspapers  have  a  rich 
history  of  public  service  in  Montana  and  we 
are  proud  and  pleased  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  on  their  heritage  in 
western  Journalism,"  Swan  said. 

NEW    OFFICERS 

Swan  will  be  president  and  Cordingley  vice 
president  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  Co.. 
a  newly  organized  subsidiary  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co. 

"Bill  Cordingley,  as  publisher,  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  aspects  of  the  Great  Palls  op- 
erations," Swan  said. 

Cordingley,  47,  was  born  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1940. 
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He  joined  the  national  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Minneapolis  newspapers  shortly 
after  his  graduation.  He  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Amiy  in  1941  and  while  serving 
in  the  North  African  and  European  cam- 
paigns for  34  months  he  rose  to  the  ranlc  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Returning  to  the  Star  and  Tribime  in  1946. 
Cordingley  worked  in  the  reUiil  and  national 
advertising  departments  and  was  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  in  1950. 

Cordingley  has  been  active  in  civic  and 
educational  affairs  in  Minneapolis,  including 
service  for  the  Sales  E.xecutivcs  Associ;ition, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  Curative 
Workshop.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Breck  School 
and  is  an  officer  and  menibcr  of  tlie  board  of 
governors  of  Hazeltine  National   Golf  Club. 

He  captained  the  Harvard  golf  team  his 
senior  year  and  has  continued  a  strong  in- 
terest in  competitive  golf,  ranking  as  a  semi- 
Mnalist  in  the  Minne.sota  Siaie  amateur  tour- 
nament four  times. 

Cordingley  and  his  wife.  Mary,  have  three 
children:  William.  Jr.  16;  Thomas.  15;  and 
Constance.  9. 

START    AS    WEEKLIES 

Both  the  Great  Palls  Tribune  and  the  Great 
Falls  Leader  had  humble  origins  as  weeklies 
back  in  the  eighties.  The  morning  Tribune 
originated  In  Sun  River,  a  pioneer  town  20 
miles  west  of  Great  Falls,  in  1884.  Several  of 
the  first  copies  were  printed  on  silk  and  auc- 
tioned for  as  much  as  $75.  Moved  to  fledgling 
Great  Falls  in  1885.  the  weekly  became  a  dally 
in  1887.  The  evening  Leader  was  founded  In 
the  spring  of  1888,  blo&somiug  into  a  daily 
later  in  the  same  year. 

Alter  varying  ownership  and  fortunes,  the 
Tribune  wiis  bought  in  January  1895  by  two 
young  New  Englanders,  O.  S.  Warden  and 
William  M.  Bole.  With  a  freshly  acquired 
sheepskin  from  Dartmouth  College.  Warden 
had  come  west  in  1889  to  work  for  the  Leader, 
arrivinsr  in  Helena  just  as  the  constitutional 
convention  for  the  new  State  of  Montana 
was  adjourning.  Vermqntcr  Bole  was  a 
printer  by  trade,  having  learned  his  trade 
setting  type  by  hand  in  the  famous  Riverside 
Press  in  Boston.  One  of  Riversides  jobs  at 
this  time  was  setting  the  current  King  James 
version  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Bles.=ed  with  that 
rare  gift  of  total  recall  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
and  through  years  as  an  editor.  Bole  could 
pull  any  Biblical  allusion  verbatim  out  of  his 
head,  identifying  book,  chapter,  and  verse 
without  ever  picking  up  a  Testament.  An 
itching  foot  drifted  him  to  St.  Paul  to 
become  a  rural  mail  carrier  and.  on  the 
side,  a  hip-pocket  real  estate  broker,  cap- 
italizing on  the  human  yearning  of  the  city 
dweller  for  the  joys  of  rural  living  and  the 
farmer  for  urban  residence.  One  day  he  was 
worth  $60,000:  the  next  day  he  was  flat  broke, 
as  the  panic  of  1893  hit.  He  then  headed  west 
on  a  $5  rail  exctirsion  rate  for  homeseekers 
and  landed  in  Great  Falls,  a  printer  again. 

Drawn  together  becau.se  of  their  New  Eng- 
land origins  and  because  of  Scottish  fore- 
bears. Warden  and  Bole  bided  their  time 
until  the  chance  came  to  buy  the  Tribune 
for  S6.000.  This  they  didnt  have,  but  were 
able  to  close  the  deal  with  $200  that  Warden 
dug  up  and  a  like  amount  that  Bole  raised 
with  a  chattel  mortgage  on  his  library. 

They  were  just  getting  their  heads  above 
water  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the 
Clark-Daly  Senate  fight  posed  a  threat  of  a 
new  Clark  paper  in  Great  Falls.  A  fast  look 
at  their  hole  card,  and  they  sold  to  Clark. 
Bole  bought  the  Bozeman  Chronicle,  not 
finding  out  who  really  had  owned  it  until  a 
year  and  a  half  after  his  purchase.  Warden 
stayed  on  as  a  business  office  manager  for 
the  Clark  ownership. 

BUT  PAPER  AGAIN 

The  shifting  political  scene  gave  Warden 
and  Bole  opportunity  to  buy  the  paper  back 
again,  which  they  did  in'  1906.  They  con- 
tinued aa  owners  and  partners  until  Bole's 


retirement  and  death,  at  which  time  the 
controlling  ownership  parsed  to  Warden, 
O.  S.  Warden  died  in  1951. 

During  these  years  the  Leader  had  been 
stumbling  through  troublous  times  and  was 
finally  acquired  by  the  Tribune,  but  except 
for  joint  mechanical  facilities  It  was  pub- 
lished by  a  separate  staff  and  in  its  own 
location  until  recent  years. 

The  present  Tribune  building  was  built  in 
1916,  housing  Tribinie  and  allied  operations 
which  included  a  newly  formed  Tribune 
Printing  &  Supply  Co.,  the  bimonthly  Mon- 
tana Farmer-Stockman,  sold  in  1964  to  the 
Cowles  farm  paper  interests  in  Spokane; 
majority  ownership  in  Great  Falls  radio 
station  KMON  from  its  inception  in  1948 
until  disposal  in  1958. 

I  From  the  Hungry  Horse  News,  Apr.  16,  1965] 
The  Big  Independent 

Noted  with  regret  is  the  sale  of  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  and  Leader,  announced  by  the 
Warden  family  to  the  Cowles  interests  that 
own  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Long  the  largest  daily  in  Montana,  the 
Tribune  has  been  the  State's  most  influen- 
tial ncw.spaper.  In  recent  years,  the  flashy 
and  enterprising  Billings  Gazette  passed  the 
Tribune  in  circulation,  but  the  Tribune  re- 
mained the  daily  with  best  capitol  and  State- 
wide coverage  and  in  its  responsible  way  gave 
editorial  leadership  to  Montana  journalism. 

The  Tribune,  with  36,686  morning  circula- 
tion and  9,312  for  the  evening  Leader,  was 
also  a  daily  that  endorsed  some  top  Demo- 
cratic candidines  in  19C0  as  well  as  in  1964, 
This  is  unique.  Newspapers  in  the  Main 
Street  pattern  are  more  conservative  politi- 
cally than  the  majority  of  their  readers. 

Evolution  of  journalism  in  Montana  fol- 
lows a  national  pattern  to  chain  ownership, 
and  it  is  good  economics. 

Montana  benefited  when  the  Anaconda  Co. 
sold  its  papers  to  the  Lee  chain— publishing 
is  their  business.  This  chain  owns  the  Bill- 
ings Gazette.  Tlie  Montana  Press  Associa- 
tion directory  is  the  source  for  these  weekday 
circulation  figures.  The  Gazette  has  36,924 
paid  mornings  and  11,202  evenings;  next  is 
the  Montana  Standard  at  Butte  with  24.273. 
followed  by  the  Daily  Missoulian  with  18,159 
mornings  and  2,500  for  the  evening  Sentinel. 
Tlie  Lee  chain  also  owns  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendent-Record, 8,514.  Anaconda  Standard, 
5,189,  and  the  Livingston  Enterprise,  2,901, 

Tlie  Scripps  League  has  three  Montana 
papers,  the  Daily  Inter  Lake  of  Kallspell, 
6,895;  tlie  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle.  5,111, 
and  the  Havre  Daily  News,  4,066. 

Largest  Montana-owned  dally  newspaner 
now  is  the  Miles  City  Star  with  4.609.  ken 
Byerly,  now  a  University  of  North  Carolina 
teacher,  is  principal  owner  of  the  Lewistown 
Daily  News.  3.749. 

Evolution  of  Montana  journalism  has 
come  to  the  point  where  the  Hungry  Horse 
News,  published  in  Columbia  Falls,  has  the 
largest  audited  paid  circulation  of  any  Mon- 
tana-owned newspaper,  weekly  or  daily. 
Last  quarterly  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
figure  was  4,773. 

At  the  same  time,  a  weekly  newspaper  is 
never  a  substitute  for  a  daily.  The  Hungry 
Horse  News  hopes  that  every  subscriber  also 
gets  a  daily,  and  Montana's  have  been  get- 
ting better. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sale  of  the 
Tribune  was  to  an  organization  new  to  Mon- 
tana Journalism:  namely  the  Cowles  inter- 
ests of  Minneapolis  (associated  with  Des 
Moines  but  not  Spokane).  The  sale  could 
have  been  to  one  of  the  chains  already  in  the 
State,  and  having  a  third  chain  ownership 
is  some  diversification. 

There  will  be  considerable  interest  in  the 
Cowles  operation  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune, 
and  whether  or  not  the  paper  will  keep  and 
develop  Its  State  Image  established  by  the 
late  O.  S.  Warden  and  William  M.  Bole. 


I  Prom    the  Lewistown   (Mont.)    Daily  News 

Apr.  13,  19651 

The  End  or  an  Era 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  see  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune  leave  the  most  capable 
and  honored  leadership  of  the  Warden  fam- 
ily- 

On  May  1  the  grand  old  Great  Falls  Trib- 
une will  pass  into  the  hands  of  out-of-Stale 
ownership. 

Perhaps  because  of  sentimentality  more 
than  anything  else,  many  Montana  journal- 
ists see  this  transfer  of  ownership  as  the  end 
of  the  great  era  of  Montana  newspapering. 

The  Tribune,  first  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  late  O.  S.  Warden,  and  for  the  past 
15  years  under  the  very  capable  leadership 
of  Alex  Warden,  has  trained  many  of  Mon- 
tana's present-day  newspaper  publishers  and 
produced   several  outstanding  authors. 

There  was  Joseph  Kinsey  Howard,  of  "Mon- 
tana. High,  Wide,  and  Handsome"  fame;  Dan 
Cushman,  who  has  gained  immortality  with 
"Stay  Away  Joe";  popular  columnist  Chick 
Guthrie;  Jack  Travis,  former  publisher  of 
the  Havre  Daily  News;  Sam  Gilluly,  former 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Courier  and  now  pub- 
lications editor  of  the  Montana  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Fred  Martin,  publisher  of  the 
Park  County  News. 

Paul  Vcrdon,  publisher  of  the  Libby  West- 
ern News;  Bob  Gilluly,  editor  of  the  Ravalli 
Republican:  Earl  Mizen,  publisher  of  the 
Belt  Valley  Times;  George  Brammer,  pub- 
lisiier  of  Townsend  Star;  and  countless  oth- 
ers who  have  moved  on  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Denver  Post,  and 
a  host  of  other  great  metropolitan  ncw.spa- 
pers. 

As  for  myself,  the  Tribune  was  my  home 
for  fully  a  fiftli  of  my  life  and  nearly  half 
of  my  newspaper  career. 

So  we  say  hail  and  farewell  to  the  Warden 
family,  which  has  done  such  an  outstanding 
job  in  Montana  newspapering  for  so  many, 
many  years. 

And  we  offer  good  wishes  to  the  Cowles 
syndicate,  which  will  a.ssume  the  reins  of 
Montana's  great  newspaper  on  May  1, 

(Prom  the  Western  News  and  Libby  Times, 
Apr,  15,  19651 
'  The  End  of  an  Era 

Without  discounting  the  achievements 
of  the  39th  legislature,  probably  the  most 
significant  development  in  Montana  this 
year  is  the  sale  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 
properties. 

The  acquisition  of  Montana's  largest  and 
most  Influential  newspaper  by  a  Minneapolis 
company  may  have  far-reaching  effects  upon 
Montana  and  upon  the  Tribune  which  has 
always  aimed  at  deserving  the  title  "Mon- 
tana's best  newsgatherer. "  Through  the 
years  it  has  earned  the  name. 

Founded  more  than  80  years  ago  at  Sun 
River,  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Tribune 
ownership  for  many  years  has  been  vested 
In  the  family  of  O.  S.  Warden,  whose  sons 
have  guided  the  paper  since  their  father's 
death.  Yovinger  members  of  the  Warden 
family  will  continue  to  be  associated  witli 
the  paper,  but  ownership  after  April  30 
will  go  to  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  Co. 

Most  of  us  who  grew  up  or  lived  long 
periods  in  northern  or  eastern  Montana  con- 
sider the  Tribune  as  a  member  of  the  family. 
For  this  writer,  the  Great  Falls  paper  has  a 
special  meaning.  My  first  reading  practice 
was  on  its  comic  pages,  and  for  most  of  my 
life  the  morning  Tribune  came  before  break- 
fast. For  17  years,  beginning  as  a  student 
at  MSU  journalism  school,  I  have  been  al- 
most continuously  a  Tribune  correspondent, 
staff  member,  or  contributor. 

The  factor  that  always  distinguished  tlie 
Tribune  from  the  other  major  daily  news- 
papers of  the  State  was  its  local  ownership. 
Every  other  paper  large  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered a  competitor  with  the  Tribune  for 
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statewide  prestige  has  been  owned  either 
bv  a  large  industrial  corporation  to  whom 
Dublishing  was  an  unprofitable  sideline  dic- 
tated by  political  purposes  or  by  a  large 
newspaper  chain  headquartered  In  the  Mid- 
west and  with  no  true  understfmdlng  of  the 
Montana  which  we  natives  know  and  live. 

The  Tribune  served  the  Treasure  State 
well  because  it  was  of,  by,  and  for  Montan- 

Thls  great  service  may  continue  if  the  new 
ownership  recognizes  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  Tribune  image  throughout  the 

we'  salute  the  Great  Falls  Tribune;  we 
thank  the  Tribune  for  outstanding  service  to 
Montana  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century;  and  we  look  forward  to  continued 
leadership  in  the  future. 

[From  the  Great  Falls   (Mont.)    Tribune] 

L'Envoi 
After  more  years  than  we  care  to  count,  the 
senior  management  of  the  Tribune  companies 
steps  down  and  out  today  as  new  ownership 
and  direction  take  over  the  reins. 

What  will  we  do?  Where  will  we  go?  How 
do  we  feel  about  retiring?  Well,  we'll  do 
whatever  we  can  find  to  do — here  in  Montana 
where  our  roots  run  deep  and  where  our  old 
friends  live.  We  don't  know  how  we  feel. 
After  years  of  punching  the  time  clock,  this 
Is  a  new  experience.    We'll  have  to  wait  and 

S66. 

"There's  been  one  great  reward  for  us.  Many 
of  our  friends  and  associates  here  and  all  over 
Montana  tell  us  now  that  it  isn't  true  that 
we  wear  horns  and  that  after  all  our  news- 
papers haven't  been  so  bad. 

It's  nice  to  listen  to  such  encomiums, 
praises  usually  withheld  until  the  recipients 
can't  hear  them  because  they  have  Just  shuf- 
fled off  this  mortal  coll.  In  a  box  surrounded 
by  lighted  tapers  and  cloying  posies,  who  can 
hear  well? 

We  have  no  qualms— else  we  wouldn't  have 
sold— about  the  papers  deteriorating  under 
the  new  regime,  and  we  don't  expect  decisions 
to  be  delayed  until  Minneapolis  speaks. 

These  newspapers  were  here  before  we 
came-  they'll  be  here  long  after  we've  gone. 
We're  Just  glad  to  have  played  a  role  on  the 
stage  of  their  history. 

Alexander  Warden, 

Publisher. 
Robert  D.  Warden, 

Executive  Editor. 


ARMY  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIEL 
Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  advised  the  Senate  that  the 
staff  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  has  been  making  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  equipment  and 
materiel  status  of  Anny  combat  divisions 
and  units.  One  of  the  more  important 
aspects  of  this  study  is  the  impact  which 
our  operations  in  Vietnam,  coupled  with 
other  unprogi-amed  requirements,  have 
had  upon  the  Army's  overall  equipment 
and  materiel  situation. 

The  staff  inquiry,  which  commenced 
in  January,  has  now  been  developed  to 
the  point  that  hearings  can  be  held  on 
this  very  important  matter.  These  will 
commence  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  4, 
at  10  a.m.  At  the  first  session  we  will 
receive  a  report  from  members  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  on  the  results  of  their 
3 -months  inquiry  into  this  matter.  At 
subsequent  sessions  we  will  hear  from 
representatives  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  has  assisted  us  in  this 
study,  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 


This  hearing  deals  directly  with  the 
combat  readiness  and  preparedness  of 
the  Army.    It  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant hearing  which  the  subcommit- 
tee will  conduct  in  the  field  of  prepared- 
ness this  year.    In  these  days  of  spiraling 
overseas  involvement  and  mounting  in- 
ternational tension,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  be  fully  informed  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  Army's  in- 
ventory of  arms  and  equipment,  and  its 
ability  to  perform  its  assigned  mission. 
I  have  been  concerned  about  this  mat- 
ter for  several  months.    My  concern  has 
mounted  with  the  constant  increase  in 
the  tempo  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and 
the   resultant  increase   in  the   require- 
ments  for  men,   equipment,   arms  and 
ordnance  in  that  theater.     The  recent 
dispatch  of  our  fighting  men  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  has  levied  yet  another 
requirement  upon  the  Army.    The  total 
impact  of  these  widely  separated  opera- 
tions is  yet  to  be  felt. 

These  and  other  requirements  have  not 
yet  been  separately  programed  for  and 
funded.    For  the  time  being  they  are  be- 
ing met  by  the   withdrawal   of  funds, 
equipment,  personnel  and  other  assets 
from  the  Regular  Army  inventory.    The 
impact  which  this  has  had  and  will  have 
on  the  Army  as  a  whole  must  be  inquired 
into  very  thoroughly.    We  must  be  cer- 
tain that  we  have  the  men,  equipment, 
and  materiel  to  fulfill  our  commitments 
in  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
elsewhere.     At  the  same  time,  we  must 
be  certain  that  the  drain  of  these  activi- 
ties does  not  result  in  an  unacceptable 
impairment  of  the  readiness  and  combat 
effectiveness  of  other  high  priority  com- 
bat units  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  elsewhere. 

The  subcommittee  will  inquire  into 
this  matter  as  exhaustively  as  is  neces- 
sary. Because  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
testimony  be  taken  in  executive  session. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  an  ap- 
propriate report  will  be  made  to  the  full 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and,  through  it,  to  the  Senate.  If  the 
hearings  show  a  need  for  additional 
funds  for  Army  procurement,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  they  will  be  provided  promptly 
by  the  Congress. 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  that  appeared  m  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "Dominican  Troop  Buildup, 
and  also  an  article,  under  two  headings, 
appearing  in  the  Times  for  Sunday,  May 
3  "Bosch  'Surprised'  by  Johnson  Charge 
of  Red  Leadership"  and  "Bosch  Holds 
United  States  Responsible." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 
Dominican  Troop  Buildup 
In  ordering  several  thousand  more  marines 
and  paratroopers  Into  Santo  Domingo  Satur- 
day night.  President  Johnson  reiterated  that 
their  sole  mission  was  to  protect  and  evacu- 
ate endangered  Americans  and  other  foreign 
nationals.    Last  night  the  President  went  on 


television  to  confirm  what  Congressmen  and 
correspondents  in  Washington  had  been  told 
privately  from  the  start  of  the  Dominican 
rebellion — that  the  primary  aim  of  the 
U.S.  military  involvement  Is  to  prevent  an- 
other Cuba. 

Thus,  the  official  explanation  has  finally 
caught  up  with  the  one  consistently  given 
by  authoritative  administration  briefings. 
The  President  now  tells  the  Nation  that  the 
revolt  began  as  an  action  dedicated  to  social 
justice  but  it  took  a  sinister  turn  when  Com- 
munists seized  control. 

What  remains  unexplained  Is  why  no 
slightest  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  re- 
volt's aims  came  from  Washington  in  the 
period  when  the  massing  of  American  troops 
was  decided  upon.  The  clear  effect  of  their 
influx  was  to  strengthen  the  ruling  military 
junta  in  its  efforts  to  block  the  restoration 
of  Juan  Boscli  as  President,  In  a  television 
Interview  taped  on  Saturday  Professor  Bosch, 
who  is  no  Communist,  said  that  the  revolt 
had  been  won  until  Washington  intervened. 
He  vehemently  denied  that  the  Communists 
exercised  any  position  of  control. 

The  President's  unwillingness  to  see  an- 
other Communist  state  established  in  this 
hemisphere  will  command  national  support. 
But  the  question  that  needs  a  much  clearer 
answer  Is  whether  a  rightwing  dictatorship 
in  Santo  Domingo  has  not  traded  on 
U.S.  fears  of  communism  to  preserve  its 
power  in  a  country  still  scarred  by  three 
decadss  of  brutal  repression  under  Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo. 

Restoring  political  stability  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  the  rightful  responsibility  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  This 
responsibility  has  been  acknowledged  by 
President  Johnson;  it  is  being  exercised  by 
the  O.A.S.  through  its  dispatch  of  a  five-man 
mediation  mission  to  Santo  Domingo.  If 
that  delegation  flndo  a  need  for  an  Inter- 
American  peace  force  to  help  maintain  a 
cease-fire  or  to  ward  off  subversion,  the  O.A.S. 
is  the  proper  instrumentality  for  bringing 
the  peace  force  into  being. 

The  massing  of  American  marines  and 
paratroopers  in  ever-increasing  numbers  al- 
ready has  stirred  bitter  recollections  through- 
out Latin  America  and  the  world  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  "gunboat  diplomacy."  A  unilateral 
decision  to  assign  these  troops  an  active  role 
in  helping  the  Dominican  military  junta  put 
down  the  revolt  would  run  counter  to  all  the 
principles  of  "Progress,  democracy  and  social 
justice,"  for  which  Mr,  Johnson  appealed  in 
his  televised  remarks  Friday  evening. 

Such  an  abuse  of  oxu-  strength  would  do 
more  to  spread  communism  In  this  hemi- 
sphere than  the  Castroite  agents  it  was 
directed  against.  As  the  President  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  in  the  1964  election 
campaign,  the  United  States  cannot  bull- 
doze Its  way  to  security,  nor  should  It  try. 
The  inter-American  system,  to  which  the 
President  has  pledged  full  support,  is  our 
best  assurance — and  the  hemisphere's. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1965] 
Bosch  "Stjrprised"  by  Johnson  Charge  of 
Red  Leadership 
San  Juan,  P.R.,  May  3.— Former  President 
Juan  Bosch,  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was 
siu-prised  tonight  by  President  Johnson's 
remarks  on  television  that  Communists  had 
taken  over  the  Dominican  revolt. 

"If  the  President  says  so,  then  maybe  I 
have  been  mistaken  all  my  life,"  Mr.  Bosch 
said.  "How  is  it  possible  for  the  Communists 
to  make  a  revolution  with  democratic 
soldiers  and  democratic  people?" 

"Who  is  the  leader  who  made  this  happen 
so  quickly  m  a  few  days?"  Mr.  Bosch  asked. 
The  exiled  former  President,  in  whose  name 
the  revolt  began  a  week  ago  said:  "I  am  so 
surprised,  I  shall  inspect  President  Johnson  s 
statement  tomorrow  and  then  maybe  have 
more  to  say." 
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Mr.  Bosch  added  that  he  had  talked  "three 
or  four  times  today  with  the  military  head- 
quarters In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  as 
tar  as  I  know  the  cease-fire  is  being  observed. 
Nobody  mentioned  Communist  takeover  to 
me."  

Bosch  Holds  United  States  Responsiblk 

Washinctom.  May  2. — Mr.  Bosch  said  today 
that  the  Dominican  revolt  had  been  won  un- 
til the  United  States  intervened,  so  that  It 
v.as  now  Washington's  responsibility  to  bring 
democracy  to  his  country. 

Asked  if  he  proposed  that  the  United  St.ites 
carry  on  the  revolution  begun  8  days  ago  by 
forces  backing  his  return.  Mr.  Bosch  replied: 
"The  duty  is  to  do  that.  The  United  States 
must  do  in  the  Dominican  Republic  what  the 
people  in  the  Dominican  Republic  want  and 
were  fighting  for." 

He  said  he  had  abandoned  hope  of  a  mili- 
tary victory  for  his  backers,  s.iying  that 
"this  stage  of  the  revolution  is  ended  for 
now." 

Mr.  Bosch,  interviewed  on  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  radio  and  television 
program.  "Pace  the  Nation,"  said  the  upris- 
ing was  democratic,  was  not  in  any  way 
under  Communist  control  and  had  crushed 
the  forces  of  Brig.  Gen.  Ellas  Wessin  y  Wes- 
sin  until  American  marines  were  brought  in. 

The  program  was  taped  In  San  Juan,  P.R., 
yesterday  and  broadcast  todny. 

Mr.  Bosch  said  he  thought  President  John- 
son's order  sending  in  the  first  troops  last 
Wednesday  had  been  based  on  a  desire  to 
protect  American  lives  and  to  return  peace 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  but  In  the  end 
changed  the  course  of  the  fighting. 

"When  they  landed  they  found  Wessin  y 
Wessin  was  defeated  •  •  •  24  hours  more 
and  the  Dominicans  would  have  solved  their 
own  problems,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Bosch  also  said  U.S.  forces  had  broken 
the  cease-fire  that  was  arranged  at  one  stage 
of  the  fighting. 

Commenting  on  reports  that  Communists 
had  become  quite  active  In  the  continuing 
fighting  in  Santo  Domingo.  Mr.  Bosch  said: 
"The  revolutionary  forces  are  not  Commu- 
nists; they  had  no  control." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Last  Friday,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  I  said  that,  in  response 
to  a  notification  by  the  military  govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic  that 
they  could  not  protect  Americans  and 
nationals  of  other  nations,  the  President 
had  a  right  to  send  in  marines  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  evacuating  those 
nationals. 

At  that  time  I  also  warned  that  if  the 
evidence  should  disclose  that  the  United 
States  went  beyond  the  protection  of 
nations  and  became  a  party  to  the  revolt 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  by  support- 
ing one  side,  it  would  be  acting  outside 
its  treaty  obligations  under  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  Charter. 
It  would  be  acting  outside  the  Act  of 
Bogota,  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este.  and 
the  Washington  Act  of  a  year  ago.  I 
stated  that  I  would  wait  final  informa- 
tion before  making  any  further  com- 
ment on  the  subject. 

Today  I  have  called  for  a  meeting  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  meeting,  I 
shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs.  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI, 
that  a  briefing  is  being  called  for  this 
afternoon. 


I  shall  withhold  further  comment  until 
that  briefing  is  over,  except  to  say  now 
that  I  am  greatly  disturbed  about  allega- 
tions that  have  appeared  in  the  press 
over  the  weekend  that  we  have  gone  be- 
yond the  evacuation  of  Americans  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  that  it  may  be 
that  we  are  acting  unilaterally  by  tak- 
ing sides  in  this  matter.  If  we  are,  we 
are  once  again  clearly  outside  another 
treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  hope  will  not  continue  to  be  a 
foreign  policy  practice  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

However,  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  members  thereof  live  up  to  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  charter  and  under 
the  various  acts  to  which  I  referred  on 
Friday  and  have  briefly  mentioned  again 
today. 

I  regret  that  tlie  Johnson  administra- 
tion recognized  the  military  junta,  for 
I  appeared  with  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  at  the  White  House  with  the  lone 
voice  dissenting  from  the  proposed  rec- 
ognition recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  after  it  had  played  its 
cracked  record  again  that  the  only  way 
to  achieve  stability  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  be  to  recognize  the  mili- 
tary junta.  I  warned  then  that  to  rec- 
ognize the  junta  would  create  serious 
problems  for  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America  and  for  the  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  the  free  nations  in  Latin  America. 

I  said  to  the  President.  "If  you  would 
call  in  those  free  leaders — if  you  would 
call  in  Munoz-Marin,  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico;  the  President  of  Costa  Rica; 
the  President  of  Colombia;  the  President 
of  Venezuela;  the  President  of  Chile; 
and  other  friends  in  Latin  America — 
they  would  give  you  advice  directly  op- 
posite to  the  advice  being  given  by  the 
State  Department.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  justify  recognizing  a  militai-y  junta 
that  has  destroyed  constitutionalism  in 
the  Dominican  Republic." 

I  said,  "I  hold  no  brief  for  Bosch,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  led  to  his  over- 
throw ;  but  I  do  hold  a  brief  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
that  Constitution  calls  for  an  order  of 
succession  in  case  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  Presidency;  it  does  not  call  for  a  mili- 
tary takeover." 

There  is  no  question  that  General 
Wessin  y  Wessin  is  the  military  dictator 
who  has  destroyed  the  Constitution  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  we  should  not 
recognize  him  and  should  not  continue 
to  recognize  his  new  government.  We 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  now  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  not 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  the 
primary  responsibility  of  restoring  con- 
stitutionalism in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
well  recall  the  meeting  at  the  White 
House  to  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  just  referred 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
delighted  to  know  that  he  is  calling  to- 
gether the  subcommittee  of  which  he  is 
the  chairman  and  which  has  performed 
so  outstandingly  in  the  affairs  of  Latin 
America,  with  respect  to  which  that  sub- 
committee has  a  responsibility. 


Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  situation 
which  has  developed  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
say  a  few  words  at  this  time.  I  support 
the  humanitarian  purposes  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  dispatching  marines  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  evacuate  our  nationals  and 
those  of  other  countries  who  desire  to 
leave.  It  is  my  hoE>e  that  once  this  is 
accomplished  and  a  responsible  Domin- 
ican Government  assumes  office  that 
American  forces  c?in  be  withdrawn.  I 
am  sme  that  the  President  would  like 
nothing  better.  However,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  very  confused 
situation  in  Santo  Domingo  and  that  at 
present  and  for  some  days  past,  there 
has  been  no  government  in  control.  In 
the  meantime,  confusion  and  chaos 
reign  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  many  hundreds  of  lives 
have  been  lost  and  many  hundreds  of 
people  have  been  wounded. 

I  think  it  wise  that  a  protective  zone 
has  been  set  up  for  refugees  within  and 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  approve 
of  what  the  papal  nuncio  has  done  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  I  am  happy 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS, 
Jose  Mora,  is  in  Santo  Etomingo  and  that 
subsequent  to  his  arrival  a  five-man  del- 
egation representing  the  OAS  has  landed 
on  the  island,  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
process  of  making  the  cease-fire  effective 
and  in  bringing  some  degree  of  order 
out  of  the  chaos  and  disorder  which 
exist. 

I  would  hope  that  the  OAS  would  take 
an  even  stronger  stand  and  would  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  organizing  an  in- 
ter-American police  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  not  only  this  situation 
but  situations  of  this  kind  in  the  future. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  20  states 
comprising  the  membership  of  the  OAS 
could  well  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
contribution  of  1  company  of  men 
numbering  300  under  the  direction  of 
the  OAS  and  to  be  under  the  command  of 
an  ofHcer  or  officers  from  countries  in 
the  OAS  other  than  the  United  States. 
This  sort  of  unified  OAS  command  could 
serve  to  inter-Americanize  the  present 
unilateral  humanitarian  role  of  the 
United  States.  The  role  of  this  unified 
command  would  be  to  protect  noncom- 
batants  but  not  to  engage  on  one  side 
or  the  other  in  this  struggle  pending  an 
OAS  decision. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  we 
support  no  faction  and  no  individual 
but  that  we  are  in  Santo  Domingo  pri- 
marily for  humanitarian  purposes. 

I  realize,  as  well  as  does  the  President, 
that  the  landing  of  the  marines  awak- 
ened slumbering  memories.  That  is  un- 
derstandable and  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
reactions  which  have  followed  the  action. 
But  I  am  glad  to  note  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  in  contact  with  former  President 
Juan  Bosch  in  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as 
with  Romulo  Betancourt  of  Venezuela 
and  Jose  Figueres  in  Costa  Rica.  I  also 
approve  the  action  of  the  President  in 
dispatching  Ambassador  Averill  Harri- 
man  to  Latin  American  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  our  position  and  former 
Ambassador  Teodoro  Moscoso  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  well  that  these  ac- 
tions have  been  undertaken  so  that  the 
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governments  and  the  people  of  Latin 
America  can  be  as  well  informed  of  what 
we  are  doing  as  are  our  own  people  and 
aware  of  the  reasons  for  the  undertaking. 

It  is  my  belief  that  unless  and  until 
order  is  restored  in  Santo  Domingo,  the 
present  difficulty  may  spread  elsewhere 
and  the  situation  in  the  Caribbean  will 
take  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  prompt  action 
taken  by  President  Johnson  will  help  to 
hasten  the  day  when  order  is  restored, 
when  free  elections  will  be  held  which  I 
would  hope  would  be  within  the  period 
of  30  to  90  days,  and  which  will  bring 
about,  on  the  basis  of  a  return  to  stability, 
a  withdrawal  of  American  forces  and  a 
return  to  the  Dominicans  of  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing  to  chart  their 
own  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  President's  address  to  the 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson's  Statement  on  Island  Crisis 

(Note. — The  following  Is  a  text  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  statement  last  night  on  the 
revolt  in  the  Dominican  Republic.) 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
have  just  come  from  a  meeting  with  the  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  In  the  Congress,  which 
was  held  In  the  Cabinet  room  of  the  White 
House.  I  briefed  them  on  the  facts  of  the 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
want  to  make  those  same  facts  known  to  all 
the  American  people  and  to  all  the  world. 

There  are  times  In  the  affairs  of  nations 
when  great  principles  are  tested  in  an  ordeal 
of  conflict  and  danger.  This  Is  such  a  time 
for  the  American  nations. 

At  stake  are  the  lives  of  thousands,  the 
liberty  of  a  nation,  and  the  principles  and 
the  values  of  all  the  American  Republics. 

That  is  why  the  hopes  and  the  concern  of 
this  entire  hemisphere  are  on  this  Sabbath 
of  Sunday  focused  on  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  the  dark  mist  of  conflict  and  violence, 
revolution  and  confusion,  it  Is  not  easy  to 
find  clear  and  unclouded  truths. 

But  certain  things  are  clear.  And  they  re- 
quire equally  clear  action.  To  understand, 
I  think  It  Is  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
events  of  8  or  9  days  ago. 

Last  week  our  observers  warned  of  an  ap- 
proaching political  storm  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  immediately  asked  our  Am- 
bassador to  return  to  Washington  at  once 
so  that  we  might  discuss  the  situation  and 
might  plan  a  course  of  conduct.  But  events 
soon  outran  our  hopes  for  peace. 

REVOLT    ERUPTS 

Saturday,  April  24 — 8  days  ago — while 
Ambassador  Bennett  was  conferring  with  the 
highest  oflBclals  of  your  Government,  revolu- 
tion erupted  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Elements  of  the  military  forces  of  that  coun- 
try overthrew  their  government.  However, 
the  rebels  themselves  were  divided.  Some 
wanted  to  restore  former  President  Juan 
Bosch,  others  opposed  his  restoration. 
President  Bosch,  elected  after  the  fall  of 
Trujillo  and  his  assassination,  had  been 
driven  from  office  by  an  earlier  revolution  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Those  who  opposed  Mr.  Bosch's  return 
formed  a  military  committee  In  an  effort 
to  control  that  country.  The  others  took 
to  the  street  and  they  began  to  lead  a  revolt 
on  behalf  of  President  Bosch.  Control  and 
effective  government  dissolved  In  conflict  and 
confusion. 
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Meanwhile,  the  United  States  was  making 
a  constant  effort  to  restore  peace.  From 
Saturday  afternoon  onward,  our  Embassy 
urged  a  cease-fire,  and  I  and  all  the  officials 
of  the  American  Government  worked  with 
every  weapon  at  our  command  to  achieve  it. 

On  Tuesday,  the  situation  of  turmoil  was 
presented  to  the  Peace  Committee  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

On  Wednesday,  the  entire  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  received  a 
full  report  from  the  Dominican  Ambassador. 

Meanwhile,  all  this  time,  from  Saturday 
to  Wednesday,  the  danger  was  mounting. 
Even  though  we  were  deeply  saddened  by 
bloodshed  and  violence  In  a  close  and 
friendly  neighbor,  we  had  no  desire  to  In- 
terfere  In   the   affairs  of  a  sister  republic. 

DANGER    CITED 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  there  was  no 
longer  any  choice  for  the  man  who  Is  your 
President.  I  was  sitting  In  my  little  office 
reviewing  the  world  situation  with  Secretary 
Rusk,  Secretary  McNamara,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  Shortly  after  3  o'clock  I 
received  a  cable  from  our  Ambassador  and 
he  said  that  things  were  In  danger,  he  had 
been  Informed  the  chief  of  police  and  gov- 
ernmental authorities  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect us  We  immediately  started  the  neces- 
sary conference  calls  to  be  prepared. 

At  5:14,  almost  2  hours  later,  we  received  a 
cable  that  was  labeled  "critic,"  a  word  that 
Is  reserved  for  only  the  most  urgent  and  Im- 
mediate matters  of  national  security. 

The  cable  reported  that  Dominican  law  en- 
forcement and  military  officials  had  Informed 
our  Embassy  that  the  situation  was  com- 
pletely out  of  control  and  that  the  police 
and  the  government  could  no  longer  give  any 
guarantee  concerning  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans or  any  foreign  nationals. 

Ambassador  Bennett,  who  Is  one  of  our 
most  experienced  Foreign  Service  officers, 
went  on  In  that  cable  to  say  that  only  an  im- 
mediate landing  of  American  forces  could 
safeguard  and  protect  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  Americans  and  thousands  of  other  citizens 
of  some  30  other  countries.  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett urged  your  President  to  order  an  Im- 
mediate landing. 

In  this  situation,  hesitation  and  vacilla- 
tion could  mean  death  for  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  many  of  the  citizens  of  other 
lands. 

LANDINGS  ORDERED 

I  thought  that  we  could  not  and  we  did  not 
hesitate.  Our  forces,  American  forces,  were 
ordered  In  Immediately  to  protect  American 
lives.  They  have  done  that.  They  have  at- 
tacked no  one,  and  although  some  of  our 
servicemen  gave  their  lives,  not  a  single 
American  civilian  and  the  civilian  of  any 
other  nation,  as  a  result  of  this  protection, 
lost  their  lives. 

There  may  be  those  in  our  own  country 
who  say  that  such  action  was  good  but  we 
should  have  waited  or  we  should  have  de- 
layed, or  we  should  have  consulted  further, 
or  we  should  have  called  a  meeting.  But  from 
the  very  beginning,  the  United  States,  at  my 
Instructions,  had  worked  for  a  cease-fire  be- 
ginning the  Saturday  the  revolution  took 
place.  The  matter  was  before  the  OAS  Peace 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  at  our  suggestion. 
It  was  before  the  full  Council  on  Wednesday 
and  when  I  made  my  announcement  to  the 
American  people  that  evening,  I  announced 
then  I  was  notifying  the  Council. 

When  that  cable  arrived,  when  our  en- 
tire country's  team  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, made  up  of  nine  men — one  from 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  our  Ambas- 
sador, our  AID  man,  and  others-r-sald  to 
your  P»resldent  unanimously:  Mr.  President, 
If  you  do  not  send  forces  immediately,  men 
and  women — Americans  and  those  of  other 
lands — will  die  In  the  streets.  Well,  I  knew 
there  was  no  time  to  talk,  to  consult,  or 
to  delay.    For  In  this  situation  delay  Itself 


would  be  decision — the  decision  to  risk  and 
to  lose  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans 
and  thousands  of  Innocent  people  from  all 
lands. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  It  Is  not  a  light 
or  an  easy  matter  to  send  our  American 
boys  to  another  country,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  American  people  exjiect  their  Pres- 
ident to  hesitate  or  to  vacillate  In  the  face 
of  danger  just  because  the  decision  Is  hard 
when  life  Is  In  peril. 

TRAGIC   TURN 

The  revolutionary  movement  took  a  trag- 
ic turn.  Communist  leaders,  many  of  them 
trained  In  Cuba,  seeing  a  chance  to  Increase 
disorder,  to  gain  a  foothold,  joined  the  revo- 
lution. They  took  increasing  control.  And 
what  began  as  a  popular  democratic  revo- 
lution, committed  to  democracy  and  social 
Justice,  very  shortly  moved  and  was  taken 
over  and  really  seized  and  placed  Into  the 
hands  of  a  band  of  Communist  conspira- 
tors. 

Many  of  the  original  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  followers  of  President  Bosch,  took 
refuge  in  foreign  embassies  because  they 
has  been  superseded  by  other  evil  forces, 
and  the  secretary  general  of  the  rebel  gov- 
ernment. Martinez  Francisco,  appealed  for 
a  cease-fire.  But  he  was  ignored.  The  revo- 
lution was  now  in  other  and  danger- 
ous hands. 

When  these  new  and  ominous  develop- 
ments emerged  the  OAS  met  again  and  It 
met  at  the  request  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  glad  to  say  they  responded  wisely  and 
decisively.  A  five-nation  OAS  team  is  now 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  acting  to  achieve 
a  cease-fire  to  Insure  the  safety  of  Innocent 
people,  to  restore  normal  conditions,  and  to 
open  a  path  to  democratic  progress. 

This  Is  the  situation  now. 

I  plead,  therefore,  with  every  person  and 
every  country  In  this  hemisphere  that  would 
choose  to  do  so,  to  contact  their  ambas- 
sador and  the  Dominican  Republic  directly 
and  to  get  firsthand  evidence  of  the  horrors 
and  the  hardship,  the  violence  and  the 
terror  and  the  International  conspiracy  from 
which  U.S.  servicemen  have  rescued  the  peo- 
ple of  more  than  30  nations  from  that  war- 
torn  land. 

Earlier  today  I  ordered  two  additional  bat- 
talions— 2,000  extra  men — to  proceed  Imme- 
diately to  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  the 
meeting  that  I  have  Just  concluded  with  the 
congressional  leaders — following  that  meet- 
ing— I  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
Issue  Instructions  to  land  an  additional  4.500 
men  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
distribution  of  food  to  people  who  have  not 
eaten  for  days,  the  need  of  medical  supplies 
and  attention  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
health  requirements  to  avoid  an  epidemic 
because  there  are  hundreds  that  have  been 
dead  for  days  that  are  now  in  the  streets,  and 
other  protection  and  security  of  each  in- 
dividual that  Is  caught  on  that  island  require 
the  attention  of  the  additional  forces  which 
I  have  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

EVACUATED    3,000 

In  addition,  our  servicemen  have  already, 
since  they  landed  on  Wednesday  night,  evac- 
uated 3,000  persons  from  30  countries  In 
the  world  from  this  little  Island.  But  more 
than  5,000  people,  1,500  of  whom  are  Amer- 
icans— the  others  are  foreign  nationals — 
are  tonight  awaiting  evacuation  as  I  speak. 
We  just  must  get  on  with  that  job  im- 
mediately. 

The  evidence  that  we  have  on  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  Indicates  that  It  took  a 
very  tragic  turn.  Many  of  them  trained  in 
Cuba,  seeing  a  chance  to  Increase  disorder 
and  to  gain  a  foothold,  Joined  the  revolution. 
They  took  Increasing  control.  What  began 
as  a  popular  democratic  revolution  that  was 
committed  to  democracy  and  social  justice 
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moved  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Com- 
munist conspirators.  Many  of  the  original 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  the  followers  of 
President  Bosch,  took  refuge  In  foreign  em- 
bassies and  they  are  there  tonight. 

The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not. 
•nnd  will  not  pernnlt  the  establishment  of 
another  Communist  government  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  This  was  the  unanimous 
view  of  all  the  American  nations  when.  In 
January.  1962.  they  declared,  and  I  quote: 
•The  principles  of  communism  are  Incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  system." 

This  Is  what  our  beloved  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  meant  when,  less  than  a  week 
before  his  death,  he  told  xis:  'We  In  this 
hemisphere  must  also  use  every  resource  at 
our  command  to  prevent  the  esUibllshment 
of  another  Cuba  in  this  hemisphere." 

This  Is  and  this  will  be  the  common  action 
and  the  common  purpose  of  the  democratic 
forces  of  the  hemisphere.  For  the  danger  Is 
also  a  common  danger,  and  the  principles  are 
common  principles. 

AMBASSADORS    SENT 

So  we  have  acted  to  summon  the  resources 
of  this  entire  hemisphere  to  this  taak.  We 
have  sent,  on  my  Instructions  the  night  be- 
fore last,  special  emissaries  such  as  Ambassa- 
dor Moscoso  of  Puerto  Rico,  our  very  able 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  and  others  to 
Latin  America  to  explain  the  situation,  to 
tell  them  the  truth,  and  to  warn  them  that 
joint  action  is  necessary.  We  are  In  contact 
with  such  distinguished  Latin  American 
statesmen  as  Romulo  Betancourt  and  Jose 
Flgueres.  We  are  seeking  their  wisdom  and 
their  counsel  and  their  advice.  We  have  also 
maintained  communication  with  President 
Bosch,  who  has  chosen  to  remain  In  Puerto 
Rico. 

We  have  been  consulting  with  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  and  our  distin- 
guished Ambassador,  than  whom  there  Is  no 
better;  Ambassador  Bunker  has  been  report- 
ing to  them  at  great  length  all  the  actions 
of  this  Government  and  we  have  been  acting 
In  conformity  with  their  decisions. 

We  know  that  many  who  are  now  in  re- 
volt do  not  seek  a  Communist  tyranny.  We 
think  it  Is  tragic  indeed  that  their  high  mo- 
tives have  been  misused  by  a  small  band  of 
conspirators  who  receive  their  directions 
from  abroad.  To  those  who  fight  only  for 
liberty  and  Justice  and  progress  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes  In  saying,  in  appealing  to  you  tonight, 
to  lay  down  your  arms,  and  to  assure  you 
there  Is  nothing  to  fear. 

The  road  Is  open  for  you  to  share  In  build- 
ing a  Dominican  democracy  and  we  in  Amer- 
ica are  ready  and  anxious  and  willing  to  help 
you.  Your  courage  and  your  dedication  are 
qualties  which  your  country  and  all  the 
hemisphere  need  for  the  future.  You  are 
needed  to  help  shape  that  future.  And 
neither  we  nor  any  other  nation  in  this  hem- 
isphere can  or  should  take  it  upon  Itself  to 
ever  Interfere  with  the  affairs  of  your  coun- 
try or  any  other  country.  We  believe  that 
change  comes  and  we  are  glad  It  does,  and  It 
should  come  through  peaceful  process.  But 
I  evolution  in  any  country  is  a  matter  for 
that  country  to  deal  with.  It  becomes  a 
matter  calling  for  hemispheric  action  only — 
repeat  only — when  the  object  is  the  estab- 
liEhment  of  a  Conununlst  dictatorship. 

STJPPORT    NO    FACTION 

Let  me  also  make  clear  tonight  that  we 
support  no  single  man  or  any  single  group 
of  men  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our 
goal  Is  a  simple  one.  We  are  there  to  save 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  to  save  the  lives 
of  all  people.  Our  goal  in  keeping  with  the 
great  principles  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem. Is  to  help  prevent  another  Communist 
state  In  this  hemisphere.  And  we  would  like 
to  do  this  without  bloodshed  or  without 
large-scale  fighting. 


The  form  and  the  nature  of  the  free  Do- 
minican Government.  I  assure  you.  is  solely 
a  matter  for  the  Dominican  people,  but  we 
do  know  what  kind  of  government  we  hope 
to  see  In  the  IX)mlnlcan  Republic.  For  that 
Is  carefully  spelled  out  in  the  treaties  and 
the  agreements  which  make  up  the  fabric  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system.  It  Is  expressed, 
time  and  time  again.  In  the  words  of  our 
statesmen  and  the  values  and  hopes  which 
bind  us  all  together. 

We  hope  to  see  a  government  freely  chosen 
by  the  will  of  all  the  people. 

We  hope  to  see  a  government  dedicated 
to  social  Justice  for  every  citizen. 

We  hope  to  see  a  government  working, 
every  hour  of  every  day.  to  feeding  the 
hungry,  to  educating  the  Ignorant,  to  healing 
the  sick — a  government  whose  only  concern 
Is  the  progress  and  the  elevation  and  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people. 

For  more  than  three  decades  the  people 
of  that  tragic  little  Island  suffered  under 
the  weight  of  one  of  the  most  brutal  and 
despotic  dictatorships  of  the  Americas.  We 
enthusiastically  supported  condemnation  of 
that  government  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  We  Joined  In  applying 
sanctions,  and  when  Trujlllo  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  fellow  citizens  we  immediately 
acted  to  protect  freedom  and  to  prevent  a 
new  tyranny:  and  since  that  time  we  have 
taken  the  resources  from  all  of  our  people 
at  some  sacrifice  to  many,  and  we  have 
helped  them  with  food  and  with  other  re- 
sources, with  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
with  the  AID  technicians:  we  have  helped 
them  In  the  effort  to  build  a  new  order  of 
progress. 

EXPRESSES    SYMPATHY 

How  sad  it  Is  tonight  that  a  people  so  long 
oppressed  should  once  again  be  the  target* 
of  the  forces  of  tyranny.  Their  long  misery 
must  weigh  heavUy  on  the  heart  of  every 
citizen  of  this  hemisphere.  So  I  think  It  Is 
our  mutual  responsibility  to  help  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  toward  the  day 
when  they  can  freely  choose  the  path  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice  and  progress.  This  Is  re- 
quired of  us  by  the  agreements  that  we  are 
party  to  and  that  we  have  signed.  This  Is 
required  of  us  by  the  values  which  bind  us 
together. 

Simon  Bolivar  once  wrote  from  exile:  "The 
veil  has  been  torn  asunder.  We  have  already 
seen  the  light  and  it  is  not  our  desire  to  be 
thrust  back  Into  darkness." 

Well,  after  decades  of  night  the  Dominican 
people  have  seen  a  more  hopeful  light  and  I 
know  that  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
will  not  let  them  be  thrust  back  Into  the 
darkness. 

And  before  I  leave  you.  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. I  want  to  say  this  personal  word:  I 
know  that  no  American  serviceman  wants 
to  kill  anyone.  I  know  that  no  American 
President  wans  to  give  an  order  which  brings 
shooting  and  casualties  and  death.  I  want 
you  to  know  and  I  want  the  world  to  know 
that  as  long  as  I  am  President  of  this  coun- 
try, we  are  going  to  defend  ourselves.  We 
will  defend  our  soldiers  against  attackers. 
We  will  honor  our  treaties.  V/e  will  keep 
our  commitments.  We  will  defend  our  Na- 
tion against  all  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
not  only  the  United  States  but  every  free 
country  of  this  hemisphere.  We  do  not 
want  to  bury  anyone  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times  before.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  be 
buried. 

Thank  you.     God  bless  you.     Good  night. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  says  he  is  in  full  accord  with 
what  the  President  has  done.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  as  many  as  14,000 
to  15,000  soldiers  are  required  to  remove 


the  few  Americans  who  are  In  Santo 
Domingo  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  there 
are  more  than  a  few  Americans  remain- 
ing. It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  5,000  nationals  of 
other  countries  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  that  of  these  approximately 
1,500  are  Americans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  should  we  pro- 
tect the  others? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Someone  should 
protect  them.  We  are  the  only  power, 
evidently,  that  is  capable  of  doing  so.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  humanitarian 
purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that  so  far  as  American  personnel  are 
concerned:  but  I  do  not  know  how  wc 
shall  be  able  to  explain  this  action  to  the 
world  in  view  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  President  has 
done  his  best  to  explain  the  situation. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  heard  him. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  think  ho  had  a 
right  to  undertake  the  action  he  took 
on  his  own  responsibility  to  evacuate 
Americans  who  were  in  peril  and  who 
may  well  be  in  peril,  because  a  certain 
part  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  is  still , 
very  unsafe. 

There  is  a  question  of  taking  care  of 
not  only  nationals  other  than  Domini- 
cans but  of  Dominicans  as  well,  because 
I  understand  that  disease  is  rampant, 
and  that  there  is  a  need  for  medical  and 
Red  Cross  facilities,  for  food,  and  for 
other  items  which  are  very  badly  needed 
at  the  present  time. 

I  think  anyone  would  approve  of  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  what  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Have  we  been  giv- 
en assurance  that  our  forces  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  not  taking 
sides? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  ^have  been 
given  that  assurance  by  the  President. 
They  have  taken  no  sides  so  far  as  any 
group  is  concerned,  nor  have  they  taken 
any  sides  so  far  as  any  individual  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  group  that  is  in 
control  there  now,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse!  has  just  stated,  is  a 
junta  that  was  installed  2  or  3  years  ago. 
I  understand  it  is  consulting  with  Mr. 
Bosch,  who  was  thrown  out  by  the  pres- 
ent junta. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair  >. 
The  3  minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
give  his  view  on  that  aspect,  since  we 
are  consulting  with  Mr.  Bosch,  and, 
doubtless  with  the  junta  that  is  there 
now,  and  since  the  present  junta  and 
Bosch  are  alined  one  against  the  other. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  probably  be  accused  of  taking  sides. 
However,  we  can  accept  the  word  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  we 
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will  not  take  sides  with  any  individual  or 
group,  and  that  includes  General  Wessin 
y  Wessin,  who  is  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  Army  tank  corps,  I  believe,  in  Santo 
Domingo,  and  who  participated  in  the 
revolt — in  what  way,  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  at  the  moment.  However,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  and  know,  he  is  not 
the  government  in  Santo  Domingo  be- 
cause there  is  no  government  in  exist- 
ence at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  our  marines  will  be 
out  of  Santo  Domingo  at  an  early  date. 
Anytime  anything  occurs  in  the  world, 
we  seem  to  be  the  only  country  that  does 
the  job  of  protecting  the  lives  of  people. 
Also,  I  presume,  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  feed  the  people  of  that  area.  . 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  quicker 
the  OAS  can  get  to  work  and  send  in 
their  own  resources  instead  of  letting  us 
carry  the  ball,  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  I  wish  that  the  OAS  would 
take  a  greater  responsibility.  I  wish  we 
in  this  hemisphere  could  react  in  a  co- 
operative manner  when  such  incidents 
occur  in  the  Latin  American  States.  The 
primary  responsibility  is  not  ours.  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  However,  if  they 
do  not  act,  we  do  not  have  much  choice. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Montana  find  it 
strange  that  one  of  the  chief  critics  of 
the  position  we  are  now  taking  in  Santo 
Domingo  is  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela. If  I  am  to  judge  from  what  is 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  says  that,  we 
should  not  have  gone  in  there.  Yet,  as 
I  understand,  one  of  the  reasons  which 
caused  the  overthrow  of  Trujillo  was  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  There  was  never 
any  love  lost  between  Betancourt  and 
Trujillo. 

I  do  not  say  we  aided  in  bringing  it 
about,  but  Trujillo  was  thrown  out  and 
later  assassinated.  There  was  a  promise, 
as  I  remember,  that  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  would  exert  its  efforts  in  try- 
ing to  throw  Castro  out.  We  delivered  on 
our  promise,  but  they  did  not.  Of  all 
people,  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
should  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with 
what  we  are  now  doing  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  noted  the  reaction  of  Venezuela  and 
other  Latin  American  nations  as  well. 
I  can  well  understand,  at  least  in  part, 
how  they  feel.  What  has  been  done  in 
Santo  Domingo,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  being  done  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, has  revived  memories  of  American 
intervention  over  the  decades  stretching 
back  to  40  or  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pi'esident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
the  statement  he  just  made. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  the  Marines  and  other 
troops  into  Ssoito  Domingo  to  protect 
American  lives  primarily.  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  American  lives. 


The  Organization  of  American  States,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  set  up  vmder  terms 
which  make  it  difBcult  for  it  to  act 
quickly.  It  is  also  my  imder standing 
that  we  certainly  will  share  the  respon- 
sibility with  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  as  soon  as  the  Organization 
of  American  States  is  capable  or  willing 
to  take  its  share  of  the  responsibility. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  we  are 
taking  no  part  at  the  present  time  in 
Santo  Dominican  affairs  because  there 
is  realy  no  government  do\\Ti  there  with 
which  we  can  take  part.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  brought  up 
the  is.sue  of  the  lives  of  other  national- 
ities. These  individuals  are  human  be- 
ings, and  if  we  have  the  resources  to  go 
down  there  and  protect  our  American 
citizens  and  save  their  lives,  which  is  our 
obligation,  then  if  we  can  also  save  the 
lives  of  other  human  beings,  I  am  in 
favor  of  doing  so. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  his  statement.  I  believe  his  state- 
ment accurately  reflects  the  policy  of  our 
Grovernment  at  the  present  time,  with 
which  policy  I  am  in  full  accord. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
intended  to  make  any  further  comments, 
but  the  colloquy  which  has  taken  place 
causes  me  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  that 
we  had  better  keep  in  mind  that  two 
Issues  are  involved.  One  is  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  hves  of 
Americans  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

When  I  spoke  on  Friday  afternoon,  I 
said  that  there  was  no  question  about 
the  right  of  the  President  to  take  that 
action.  I  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
exercise  of  that  right  did  not  give  the 
United  States  any  right  to  take  sides  in 
the  revolution  that  was  taking  place. 
However,  I  shall  wait,  before  making  a 
final  commitment,  for  the  briefing  this 
afternoon.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong 
indication  that  we  have,  in  effect,  stopped 
the  revolution,  on  the  ground  that  some 
Communists  may  be  involved  in  it.  As 
former  Piesident  Bosch  said,  it  may  be 
that  some  Communists  are  involved. 
Communists  will  be  involved  in  every 
uprising  in  the  world — let  us  face  up  to 
that.  However,  President  Bosch  also 
made  clear  that  the  Communists  are  not 
in  control  of  the  situation. 

I  am  particularly  worried  that  the  facts 
may  support  the  charge  that  we  put  down 
the  revolt  by  aiding  the  tyrannical  mili- 
tary junta  which  we  should  never  have 
recognized  in  the  first  place.  Prom  the 
veiT  beginning  we  have  given  our  aid  and 
assistance  to  that  military  junta.  We 
have  strengthened  the  military  control 
over  the  people  in  Santo  Domingo.  To 
that  extent,  we  have  suppressed  freedom 
in  another  Latin  American  country. 
Once  again,  we  have  played  into  their 
hands  by  proving  that  whenever  the 
chips  are  down  in  Latin  America,  with 
a  junta  involved,  the  United  States  al- 
ways ends  up  on  the  side  of  the  junta. 

That  is  the  warning  that  I  gave  at  the 
Wtiite  House  many  months  ago.  That 
warning  has  proved  to  be  true,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  too  long  a  time  in  Latin 
America. 

I  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  that 


the  Organization  of  American  States  Is 
not  as  impotent  as  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  would  lead  one  to  believe. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
can  move  quickly  in  regard  to  a  political 
issue.  It  should  try  to  move  quickly  in 
regard  to  humanitarian  issues.  I  do  not 
want  at  this  time  to  be  associated  with 
the  approval  of  announcements  which 
have  been  coming  from  the  White  House 
over  the  weekend,  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  going  to  stand  guard  in  cooperation 
with  a  revolt  such  as  this  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  thought  that  some  58  Com- 
munists are  associated  with  the  revolt. 

I  would  be  surprised  if  there  were  not 
more  than  58  individuals  who  have  Com- 
munist leanings.  However,  the  fact  is 
that  the  revolt  is  being  conducted  by  a 
segment  of  the  army  that  was  in  revolt 
against  the  military  junta  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  permitted  to  continue 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  substantial  amount  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  that  was  behind  Bosch 
when  he  was  President.  They  had  no 
objection  to  the  carrjlng  out  of  the 
policy  of  Bosch  that  the  military  should 
be  imder  the  control  of  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment. The  tyrant  General  Wessin 
ran  the  show  and  finally  got  the  support 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  sad  day 
when  the  Johnson  administration  recog- 
nized that  military  tyranny  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  completely  support  his  recom- 
mendation that  there  ought  to  be  an 
Organization  of  American  States  take- 
over so  far  as  jurisdiction  is  concerned 
in  respect  to  the  political  issue  that  is 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  really  going  to 
announce  to  the  world  now  that,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  or  elsewhere, 
whenever  we  think  there  is  going  to  be 
a  revolution,  American  military  forces 
are  going  to  be  sent  in?  Have  we  lost 
our  minds?  Have  we  become  militarily 
power  drunk?  Do  we  really  think  we  can 
use  our  military  might  for  regulating  the 
world?  If  that  is  our  policy.  I  say  to  the 
American  people,  "You  had  better  take 
stock  of  the  policy  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment." That  is  why  I  said  on  Friday, 
and  I  repeat  today,  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  had  better  get  busy 
and  start  to  exercise  its  responsibility  to 
the  people  by  exercising  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  checks  which  are  placed  in 
the  Congress  as  contained  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Last  Friday,  I  said  that  it  was  an 
"iffy"  question.  It  still  is,  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  concerned.  But  if  we  seek  to 
intervene  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or 
elsewhere,  whenever  we  think  the  issue 
of  Communists  has  been  raised,  in  con- 
nection with  refugees,  that  is  not  the  way 
to  beat  the  Communists.  The  way  to 
beat  the  Communists  and  to  hold  them 
in  check  is  to  take  our  case  to  the  other 
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nations  likewise  bound  by  their  treaty 
obligations,  and  obtain  joint  action,  in- 
stead of  American  unilateral  action,  be- 
cause that  is  wheie  we  are  headed.  The 
signatories  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  Charter  have  already  signed 
three  agreements  to  stand  together  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  communism.  That 
Is  the  way  to  get  appropriate  action. 

So  far  as  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  broad  outline  he 
has  stated  are  concerned,  I  associate  my- 
self with  him  in  wanting  to  get  the  OAS 
into  the  picture,  and  quickly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  It 
may  be  that  we  are  talking  ahead  of  time 
because  the  facts  of  the  situation  are 
not  yet  fully  known.  But  I  cannot  help 
recalling  that  prior  to  this  occurrence 
we  have  spent  in  excess  of  $103  million 
in  order  to  assist  the  people  of  that  area, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Trujillo  regime. 
This  year  we  are  in  the  process  of  spend- 
ing more  money.  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  intelligence  that 
the  Dominican  danger  could  not  be  de- 
tected before  it  occurred  so  we  could 
have  obtained  assistance  from  other  na- 
tions or  made  recommendations  to  the 
OAS. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated, 
whenever  there  is  trouble  in  South  or 
Central  America,  it  seems  necessary  for 
us  to  send  marines  to  protect  our  own 
people:  and  here  we  have  sent  as  many 
as  14,000  to  take  care  of  1,500  Americans. 
There  is  something  highly  suspect  about 
that.  The  situation  did  not  arise  in  the 
past  7  or  8  days.  It  must  have  been 
going  on  for  quite  a  time.  The  danger 
should  have  been  foreseen  by  our  intelli- 
gence. 

We  took  it  on  ourselves  to  recognize  a 
government  which  was  not  a  democratic 
government  by  far.  I  would  not  even 
begin  to  compare  it  with  the  government 
of  Trujillo.  The  government  of  Trujil- 
lo was  far  superior  to  that  of  Bosch  or 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  sending  the  Marines  to 
Santo  Domingo  the  President  consulted 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  both  the  leaders  and  the  whips  of 
both  Houses.  Democratic  as  well  as  Re- 
publican Members.  He  explained  the 
situation  as  he  saw  it.  He  asked  us  if 
there  were  any  questions  or  what  our 
suggestions  would  be. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  would 
say  that  if  the  President  had  sat  idly 
by  while  the  Communists  took  over  an- 
other nation,  the  American  people  would 
have  been  slow  to  forgive  him. 

Any  time  this  Nation  must  resort  to 
force  in  its  foreign  policy,  it  does  so  wilh 
reluctance. 

Had  a  previous  President,  several  years 
ago,  recognized  the  possibility  of  a  take- 
over in  Cuba  by  a  Communist  power  and 
put  15,000  men  there,  including  a  high 
percentage  of  Marines,  Castro  would  not 
now  be  holding  Cuba  in  his  control  and 
we  would  not  have  a  Communist  dagger 
pointed  against  the  heart  of  America. 

The  President  has  used  the  best  judg- 
ment available  to  him.  In  the  view  of 
this  Senator,  he  has  made  the  right  de- 
cision. In  my  opinion,  the  President  has 
acted  on  the  best  advice  available  to  him. 


and  has  acted  to  protect  America's  in- 
terest. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
I  could  have  advised  no  differently.  If 
the  President  believed  that  American 
lives  were  in  danger;  that  there  was  no 
real  government  in  the  country  involved, 
and  that  the  Communists  were  about  to 
take  over,  it  is  my  judgment  that  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  the  American  people 
to  see  that  the  interests  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  particularly  of  our  own  Na- 
tion, were  protected.  This  Senator  is 
one  who  advised  the  President  to  take 
the  action  he  did;  and  I  do  not  regret  it. 


POLAITD:  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT 
NATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
the  May  3  Constitution.  For  Poland, 
this  was  a  joyous  occasion.  It  gave  the 
Polish  people  an  instrument  through 
which  constitutional  government  and 
national  stability  could  be  achieved.  It 
held  the  promise  of  a  great  national 
destiny. 

On  the  morning  of  May  3,  1791,  the 
Polish  Diet  convened,  and  King  Stanislas 
produced  the  draft  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion which  he  had  been  in  the  process 
of  drafting  since  September  1789.  The 
dociunent  was  read  aloud  and  submitted 
to  the  Diet.  By  an  overwhelming  vote 
the  Constitution  was  accepted.  Only  a 
small  number  of  reactionaries  dissented. 
Immediately,  Stanislas,  rising  on  his 
throne,  took  an  oath  to  the  new  Consti- 
tution. Then,  with  the  assembled  legis- 
lators, dignitaries,  and  people  he 
marched  in  a  procession  to  the  nearby 
Church  of  St.  John  where  a  Te  Deum  was 
sung.  That  evening  all  Warsaw  cele- 
brated. This  was  a  joyous  occasion  for 
all  Poles,  and  for  the  next  week  cele- 
brations were  staged  throughout  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Poland.  According 
to  one  historian,  all  Poland  "seemed 
intoxicated  with  joy." 

News  of  the  May  3  Constitution  was 
praised  abroad  as  a  solid  achievement. 
Edmund  Burke  called  it  "a  great  work." 

Humanity  must  rejoice  and  glory — 

He  wrote — 
when  it  considers  the  change  in  Poland. 

In  Ameiica,  President  Washington 
hailed  these  "unexpected  strides  toward 
liberty"  in  Poland  as  reflecting  "great 
honor"  on  the  Polish  King. 

The  great  significance  of  the  May  3 
Constitution  lies  in  the  fact  that  Poland 
now  had  within  its  possession  the  essen- 
tial instruments  that  could  mean  the 
flowering  of  constitutional  democracy. 
The  principle  of  ministerial  responsibil- 
ity, undoubtedly  the  most  important  key 
to  democratic  constitutionalism,  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  this  doctmient. 
Political  representation  was  extended, 
and  the  peasantry,  long  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  masters,  was  brought 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Ac- 
cording to  Burke,  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion "contained  seeds  of  continuous  im- 
provement, being  built  on  the  same 
principles  which  make  our  British  Con- 
stitution so  excellent." 


The  promise  of  this  Constitution  was 
not,  however,  fulfilled.  The  fault  lay 
not  in  the  Constitution;  it  lay  not  in  the 
Polish  people;  it  lay  in  the  greed  of 
Russia.  For  the  Russians,  eager  for 
expansion  westward,  intervened  mili- 
tarily, destroyed  the  Constitution,  and 
partitioned  a  defeated  Poland.  The 
Russians  could  not  tolerate  a  strong  and 
independent  Poland.  But,  more  impor- 
tant, was  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
could  not  tolerate  a  Poland  whose  Gov- 
ernment was  founded  on  the  principles 
of  democracy. 

Russia  destroyed  Poland's  chance  for 
freedom    then,    and    it   has   ever   since 
sought  the  reduction  of  Poland  to  the 
status  of  a  vassal  state.    In  the  opening 
phase  of  World  War  II,  the  Russians 
joined  Nazi  Germany  in  an  invasion  of 
Poland  which  ended  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion and  partition  of  the  Polish  State. 
Not  content  to  destroy  the  institutional 
structure  of  government,  the  Russians 
destroyed  the  flower  of  Polish  leader- 
ship in  the  forests  of  Katyn.    There,  in 
the  spring  of   1940,  25  years  ago,  the 
Soviets  murdered   thousands  of  young 
Polish  officers.     Many  thousands  more 
have  never  been  accounted  for.    By  de- 
stroying these  young  men,  the  Russians 
were  eliminating  one  substantial  obsta- 
cle to  their  eventual  conquest  of  Poland. 
As  World  War  II  came  to  an  end,  Po- 
land, along  with   the  other  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  had  been  virtually  con- 
sumed by  the  conquering  Soviet  armies. 
The  United  States,   then  carrying  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  in  Western  Europe, 
had  never  been  able  to  extend  its  power 
beyond  Central  Europe.    Unfortunately 
for  all  Eastern  Europeans,  the  Russian 
armies  got  there  before  the  Allies ;  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  Soviet  political 
conquests  had  never  exceeded  the  bound- 
aries of  their  military  conquest.    It  was 
the  Red  Army  that  established  the  Iron 
Curtain.     Moreover,  the  United  States 
had  also  been  burdened  with  the  great 
task  of  defeating  Japan  in  the  Pacific,  a 
war  which  by  the  best  military  judgment 
was  expected  to  extend  into  1947.    Cir- 
cumscribed by  the  harsh  realities  of  this 
situation,  the  American  people  could  do 
only  what  was  in  their  power;  namely, 
to  formulate  an  international  agreement 
insuring  free  and  unfettered  elections  in 
the  liberated  areas  of  Europe.    However, 
the  Soviets  were  not  prepared  to  permit 
freedom  in  Poland  or  anywhere  else  in 
Eastern    Europe    where    their    military 
power  had  been  asserted  and  established. 
That  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to  resort 
to  the  most  ruthless  devices  in  order  to 
achieve  their  goals  was  demonstrated  by 
the  massacre  at  Katyn,  the  Warsaw  up- 
rising of  1944  in  which  the  Russians  per- 
mitted the  destruction  of  the  Polish  un- 
derground by  Nazi  forces,  and  finally  the 
seizure  of  the  Polish  underground  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  those  dismal  and  tragic  days  of 
1945.  Poland  has  been  a  nation  impris- 
oned. Her  people  continue  to  suffer  from 
an  oppression  that  bears  down  upon  the 
whole  land.  Will  the  Polish  people  sur- 
vive this  new  ordeal  that  history  has 
thrust  upon  them?  Perhaps,  our  best 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  cite  the  his- 
torical reality  that  Poland  this  year  is 
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now  celebrating  its  1000th  anniversary  and   Austria.     That    partition   set   the 

as  a  formally  established  nation-state,  stage  of  Poland's  history  to  this  day. 

In  those  years  the  Polish  people  have  Nevertheless,  the  light  of  liberalism 

known  glory  and  tragedy,  freedom  and  shed  in  1791  has  continued  through  the 

tyranny;   but  they   have   survived   and  years,  and  remains  today  a  threat  to 
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tyranny  and  despotism  in  Russia  and 
Germany.  The  words  of  the  Polish  3d 
of  May  constitution  which  lit  the  torch 
of  European  liberalism  still  echo,  along 
with  the  words  of  our  American  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  the  halls  of  liberty.    They 


lived  to  flourish  again  as  a  nation.    And 
this  they  shall  do  again. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  3,  1791,  174  years  ago  today, 
a  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
Polish  nation.     It  established,  for  the 

first  time  in  that  country,  the  principle     are  worthy  of  repetition  today  in  the 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  ruler  to  the     Senate  Chamber. 

representatives  of  the  people.     That  was        ah  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
a  momentous  occasion   for   the   Polish     from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 

neoDle-  and  it  is  remembered  today  by     object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity  _^     ,  ,^    ».     ,^.     v.     ^     x 
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their  strong  belief  in  the  Catholic  faith 
and  by  tiieir  deep  interest  in  achieving 
professional  competence. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  we  should 
be  proud  and  grateful  not  only  for  the 
great  deeds  of  Polish  heroes  such  as  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski  who  gave  his  life  for  us  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution,  but  also 
for  the  fine  work  being  done  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry  in  councils  and 
as  individuals  throughout  the  country 
as  they  continue  the  effort  to  keep  the 
world  aware  of  the  sacrifice  a  nation  is 
willing  to  undergo  for  freedom.  This 
is  a  sacrifice  which  we,  as  Americans, 
should  understand  and  share  because. 


the  freedoms  which  their  countiymen 
had  so  valiantly  worked  to  obtain  in 
1791. 

The  constitution  of  1791  not  only 
established  a  constitutional  monarchy 
and  a  responsible  cabinet,  but  also 
erased  class  distinctions  and  extended 
the  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  guar- 
antee of  civil  liberties  to  all  the  people. 
It  embodied  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
inherent  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
his  inalienable  right  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  which  was  the  philosophic 
cornerstone  of  our  own  Constitution, 
adopted  2  years  earlier.  The  constitu- 
tion gave  promise  to  the  Poles  of  a  new 
and  better  life. 

But  the  freedom  gained  under  the 
new  constitution  was  of  short  duration. 
At  the  direction  of  Catherine  the  Great, 
Poland  was  invaded  by  Russian  armies 
on  April  8,  1792.  The  ensuing  war 
ended  in  her  defeat  and  subsequent  par- 
tition. 

The  Poles  have  made  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  enrichment 
of  life  here  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  mty  privilege  to  know  and  to  work 
with  many  of  them  who  have  settled  in 
Massachusetts. 

Today,  we  join  with  the  more  than  7 
million  Polish-Americans  and  people  of 
Polish  ancestry  throughout  the  world 
In  observing  this  174th  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  We  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  freedom  and 
independence  will  again  be  restored  to 
that  nation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Constitution  Day  for  citizens  of  Polish 
origin  throughout  the  world.  Where- 
ever  Americans  of  Polish  descent  live, 
this  Polish  national  holiday  is  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Polish  nation.  On  this  day,  I 
remind  my  Senate  colleagues  that  Po- 
land was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberalism  in  Europe. 

As  we  look  at  a  world  in  continuing 
revolutionary  disorder  today,  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  note  that  on  May  3,  1791,  Poland 
succeeded  in  reforming  her  public  life 
and  in  erasing  her  internal  decline,  with- 
out bloodshed. 

But,  as  history  tells  us,  this  great 
rebirth  and  assertion  of  liberal  view  and 
social  enhancement  came  to  the  Poles, 
only  to  be  blighted  in  1795  by  the  third 
partition  of  Poland  by  Russia,  Prussia, 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  within  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  American  Constitution 
by  its  Constitutional  Convention,  Poland 
wrote  its  own  charter  of  freedom  affirm- 
ing its  commitment  to  "the  preservation 
and  integrity  of  the  state,  the  civil  liber- 
ty and  the  good  order  of  society."  To- 
day is  the  anniversary  of  that  historic 
May  3,  1791,  when  a  liberal  democracy 
w^as  established  in  Poland  without  blood- 
shed or  disorder.  Born  of  the  same 
recognition  of  individual  uniqueness, 
the  importance  of  personal  freedom,  and 
the  necessity  for  united  endeavors,  the 
Constitutions  of  the  young  American 
nation  and  the  historical  Polish  state 
have  joined  and  sustained  both  our 
countries  in  the  long  fight  to  guarantee 
and  preserve  these  liberties  for  our 
citizens. 

The  ideals  which  animated  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791  have  withstood  and 
survived  the  numerous  onslaughts  upon 
her  governments.  It  is  fitting  that  to- 
day, we  also  commemorate  three  his- 
torical incidents  which  are  milestones 
in  the  Polish  effort  to  implement  their 
ideals.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered that  thousands  of  courageous 
scientists,  professors,  chaplains,  and  ci- 
vilians had  given  their  lives  during  the 
Katyn  massacre  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  state  against  the  de- 
moralizing forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  imprisonment  of  16  members  of 
free  Poland's  underground  government 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  personal 
freedom  as  a  consequence  of  determined 
efforts  to  assure  civil  liberty  to  their 
countrymen.  Poland  is  now  approaching 
the  anniversary  of  the  date  when,  1,000 
years  ago,  it  adopted  Christianity  and 
thereby  joined  its  civilization  to  that  of 
the  West.  During  the  ensuing  millen- 
nium this  nation  has,  through  the  crea- 
tive force  of  its  good  and  ordered  society, 
contributed  to  the  cultural  development 
and  defense  of  the  European  nations. 

The  commitment  to  individual  free- 
dom in  a  united  democratic  society  is 
very  much  alive  today.  When  I  was  in 
Poland  in  1962,  I  was  most  impressed 
by  the  spiritual  strength  and  progres- 
sive outlook  of  the  people — especially 
evident  in  the  churches  and  schools 
where  a  nation  looks  for  guidance. 
When  I  spoke  to  the  university  students 
who  will  be  leading  their  country  to  a 
dynamic  future,  I  was  encouraged  by 


freedom  and  ours. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
join  millions  of  Americans  of  Polish 
heritage  in  honoring  the  creation  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  exactly  174  years 
ago.  It  is  symbolic  of  our  shared  herit- 
age that  the  Polish  Constitution  was 
signed  only  2  years  after  the  adoption 
of  our  own  Constitution. 

The  tragic  fact  that  Poland  is  now 
ruled  by  a  Communist  puppet  govern- 
ment should  not  deter  us  from  marking 
this  day.  Rather,  let  us  use  this  occasion 
to  renew  our  conviction  that  justice  will 
win  out,  and  the  Polish  people  will  again 
enjoy  the  Independence  envisioned  in 
their  3d  of  May  constitution. 


DIRKSEN  APPORTIONMENT  AMEND- 
MENT WOULD  RESULT  IN  MORE 
POWER  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  one  fixed  constellation  in  the 
great  galaxy  of  principle  that  guides  the 
Republican  Party,  its  Uberal  and  con- 
servative wings,  it  is  the  settled  convic- 
tion that  more  power,  more  responsibil- 
ity, and  more  action  to  solve  the  public 
problems  of  Americans  should  be  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  not  at  the  Wash- 
ington level. 

Many  in  the  Democratic  Party  who 
call  themselves  Jeffersonian  Democrats 
support  the  same  principle. 

The  principle  makes  sense.  Certainly, 
the  government  which  Is  closer  to  the 
people  Is  the  more  democratic  govern- 
ment and  the  more  responsive  govern- 
ment— ^the  government  which  should  be 
more  conscious  of  the  realities  and  prac- 
ticalities of  life. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  would  think  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  the  Senate  would 
be  working  hard  to  forward  measures 
which  would  give  the  States  the  power 
and  authority  to  act  as  swiftly  and  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

The  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  reserves  to  the  States  all 
powers  not  explicitly  delegated  by  the 
States  to  th"  Federal  Government  is  the 
constitutional  cornerstone  for  such  ac- 
tion. 

The  unquestioned  constitutional  pri- 
macy of  the  States  in  dealing  with  the 
great  problems  of  education  and  welfare 
should  form  the  basis  for  positive  efforts 
to  invigorate  State  government,  and  to 
streamline  it. 
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Certainly  in  the  myriad  newly  develop- 
ing problems  of  rapid  urban  and  subur- 
ban development,  the  great  conservative 
party  of  this  Nation,  and  all  those  who 
support  the  principle  of  local  primacy, 
should  be  trying  with  all  their  ingenuity 
to  help  the  States  move  ahead  and 
overcome  the  slow,  feeble  pace  which 
too  many  States  have  puisued  for  too 
long. 

But,  what  do  we  find? 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  almost  unanimously — that  is. 
every  Republican  Senator  with  a  single 
distinguished  exception — sponsored  the 
so-called  Dirksen  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  would  embody  the  feet 
of  the  State  government  in  solid  con- 
crete. 

This  amendment  is  calculated  to  as- 
sure the  country  that  State  govern- 
ment— which  has  been  too  timid,  too 
backward,  too  reluctant,  and  as  a  result 
has  seen  its  power  and  initiative  go  to 
Washington — will  be  slowed  down  to  a 
molasses  pace  indefinitely. 

It  would  do  so  by  striking  down  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  many  years 
which  the  States  have  had  for  swift  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
in  Reynolds  against  Sims,  decided  that 
every  American  citizen  shall  have  an 
equal  vote  in  his  State  legislature  hence- 
forth. 

The  great  significance  of  this  historic 
decision  for  State  government  is  that 
henceforth  both  branches  of  the  State 
government  would  be  elected  on  the  same 
principle,  and  would  represent  the  same 
fundamental  interest;  namely,  the  in- 
terest ot  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  State. 

Now  comes  the  Dirksen  amendment 
to  provide  that  one  house  of  America's 
two-house  State  legislatures  would  not 
have  to  be  organized  on  the  one-man- 
one-vote  principle. 

This  would  mean,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  that 
the  big  opportunity  for  streamlining  the 
State  legislature  which  the  Supreme 
CoiiTt  has  given  to  the  States  of  America, 
so  that  they  can  move  promptly  ahead 
with  their  heavy  responsibilities,  would 
be  stopped  cold. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  happen  if  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  adopted  is  that 
the  posture  of  State  governments  to 
meet  their  growing  responsibilities  will 
be  impaired.  Especially,  the  perplexing 
urban  and  suburban  problems  will  not  be 
met  at  the  State  level.  They  will  grow 
and  fester  until  the  F^eral  Government 
steps  in  and  moves — often  unwisely, 
often  extravagantly — to  meet  problems 
which  have  worsened  as  they  have  fes- 
tered. 

Mr.  President,  Roscoe  Drummond,  a 
sympathetic  friend  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  conservative  principle  of 
local  and  State  responsibility,  has  writ- 
ten of  this  impact  very  persuasively, 
and  I  should  like  to  quote  from  his  arti- 
cle as  follows: 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  therefore,  would 
arrest  the  most  needed  political  reform  in 
the  tJnited  States — that  of  the  egreglously 
malapportloned  legislatvires. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article,  entitled  "Backward  Goes  Dirk- 


sen. Senator's  Apportionment  Amend- 
ment Would  Result  in  More  Power  in 
Washington,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Backward  Goes  Dirksen — Sen.\tor's  Appor- 
tionment Amendment  Would  Result  in 
More  Power  in  Washington 

( By   Roscoe   Drummond ) 

The  Dirksen  amendment  to  mute  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  State  legislatures 
be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis  seems 
to  me  an  unwise  and  backward  step. 

Senator  Dirksen's  plan  would  permit  a 
majority  in  a  State  to  give  some  citizens  en- 
larged and  others  reduced  voting  power  In 
one  House.  This  would  be  the  effect  of  ap- 
portioning one  House  on  the  basis  of  "factors 
other  than  population." 

Further — and  worse — the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  make  it  impossible  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  a  State  ever  to  change 
the  sitviation. 

Two  questions  go  to  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. What  is  the  one  political  trend  which 
all  conservatives,  most  moderates,  and  many 
others  want  to  see  arrested  and  reversed? 
Answer:  The  massive  and  mounting  trend  to 
center  more  and  more  political  power  in 
Washington.  Is  there  anything  which  will 
stop  this  trend?  Answer:  one  thing — more 
representative,  more  responsive,  more  mod- 
ern legislatures  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
social,  economic,  and  urban  problems  which 
have  caused  cities  to  turn  to  Washington. 

Charles  S.  Rhyne,  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  a  specialist 
in  legislative  reapportionment,  puts  the  case 
accurately  when  he  says: 

"State  legislatures  have  shirked  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  meeting  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  needs  of  the  people.  For  the 
past  30  years  and  more  the  people  have  by- 
passed State  legislatures  and  have  turned  to 
Washington  for  solutions  to  one  problem 
after  another:  housing,  mass  transportation, 
public  works,  health,  airports,  highways, 
crime  prevention,  education,  poverty,  and  on 
ad  Infinitum.  States  today  are  largely  ad- 
ministrative provinces  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  Federal  aid  programs. 
The  vacuum  created  by  State  legislative  In- 
action has  been  filled  by  congressional 
action." 

The  central  reason  why  State  legislatures 
have  been  unresponsive  to  public  needs  Is 
because  they  have  been  unrepresentative  of 
the  electorate — the  fewest  voters  have 
elected  the  most  legislators. 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  therefore,  would 
arrest  the  most  needed  political  refom  in 
the  United  States — that  of  the  egreglously 
malapportloned  legislatures. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Dixon,  professor  of  law  at 
George  Washington  University  Law  School 
and  a  distinguished  scholar  In  this  field,  op- 
posed that  part  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
which  would  "give  a  State  carte  blanche  to 
put  one  House  of  the  legislature  on  a  mixed 
representation  basis"  and  keep  It  that  way 
until  a  majority  of  sitting  legislators  was 
willing  to  make  a  change. 

"This,"  he  says,  "would  open  the  way  to  a 
further  political  freeze,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
slogan  'SOS' — translated  as  'save  our  seats' — 
would  carry  the  day." 

Dr.  Dixon  favors  what  he  calls  the  middle 
way  which  Is  to  permit  a  State  to  use  a 
mixed  representation  system  In  one  House 
on  two  conditions :  ( 1 )  approval  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  and  (2)  an  opportunity 
to  change  the  system  every  10  years  by  popu- 
lar vote. 


calm  and  realistic  perspective  even  in  an 
atmosphere  of  urgency.  This  is  partic- 
ularly the  case  in  our  competition  with 
Russia  on  achievements  in  space  and 
when,  at  times,  the  American  people  are 
inclined  to  be  jaiTed  by  the  Russian 
spectaculars. 

That  is  why  it  is  gratifying  to  read 
such  an  excellent  editorial  as  that  of 
the  Bangor,  Maine,  Daily  News  in  its 
April  27,  1965,  edition,  entitled  "Taking 
a  Look  at  the  Space  Race." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  that 
editorial  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  I  invite  the  reading  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Taking  a  Look  at  the  Space  Race 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  manned  spacecraft 
achievements.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
United  States  is  from  1  to  2  years  behind  its 
Soviet  rivals  In  the  so-called  space  race. 

Yet,  we  are  not  so  sure.  This  Nation  has 
finally  matched  the  Soviets  In  the  firepower 
of  Its  launching  rockets  after  a  poor  start. 
The  United  States  has  outdone  the  Soviets 
In  unmanned  moon  research  flights. 

Last  week  the  Russians  announced  with 
considerable  pride  the  successful  launching 
of  a  communications  satellite,  Molynia.  But 
it  appears  to  be  no  more  advanced  than  the 
American  Telstar  1,  which  was  launched  3 
years  ago.  Today,  the  United  States  has  a 
communications  satellite  swirling  in  space  In 
synchronous  orbit  with  the  earth,  thus  serv- 
ing as  a  constant  relay  for  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Sim- 
ilar ones  are  to  be  launched,  providing 
worldwide   round-the-clock  relay  service. 

Soviets  are  ahead  of  the  United  States  In 
terms  of  "spectaculars,"  but  from  a  strictly 
scientific  vlewfjolnt  It  appears  the  American 
program  is  moving  ahead  very  well.  In  the 
long   run,   it    may   be   the  winner. 


THE   SPACE    RACE 

Mrs.  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
to  keep  our  thinking  and  reactions  in 


AIRFREIGHT'S  ROLE  IN  "INCRED- 
IBLE YEAR" 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  direct  sched- 
uled air  service  between  Alaska  and  con- 
tinental United  States.  Pacific  Alaska 
Airways,  later  merged  with  Pan  Ameri- 
can, inaugurated  service  between  Seattle 
and  Juneau  on  June  20,  1940. 

In  aviation,  where  the  first  half- 
century  has  been  marked  with  so  much 
dynamic  progress,  one  can  always  look 
back  on  dramatic  milestones  or,  better 
yet,  look  ahead  to  greater  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  an  Alaskan  do  this.  To  be  sure, 
scheduled  air  service  has  an  impact  every 
day  on  the  lives  of  all  Americans  but  in 
an  Alaskan's  life,  perhaps  more  than  in 
the  lives  of  residents  of  other  States,  this 
impact  is  more  strikingly  apparent. 

Alaska,  because  of  its  size,  its  terrain, 
and  its  location,  has  used  air  freight  as  a 
regular,  daily  transport  and  economic 
tool  for  many  years;  but  in  no  year  have 
the  work-a-day  aspects  of  airfreight 
been  more  important  than  during  the 
past  year  as  Alaskans  rebuilt  after  a 
devastating  earthquake  and  destructive 
tidal  waves. 

Newspapers  in  Alaska  use  the  telling 
phrase  "the  incredible  year"  to  describe 
the  massive  efforts  which  have  taken 
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place  since  the  giant  quake  of  March  27, 

Nothing  short  of  "incredible"  describes 
the  extensive  rebuilding  of  schools, 
homes,  roads,  bridges,  factories,  and 
terminal  facilities  for  all  forms  of  trans- 

'  In  the  largest  sense,  credit  for  the  past 
year's  progress  must  go  to  a  determined, 
hard-working,  indomitable  people;  but 
there  were  many  specific  roles  in  this  re- 
building which  should  be  analyzed— for 
laudation,  yes;  but  even  more  .so  for  les- 
sons learned  and  new  applications  which 
can  be  made  in  Alaska  as  it  continues 
buildin.Ec  for  its  future  and  throughout 
the  country. 

Tlic  role  played  by  the  airlines  as  mov- 
ers of  all  kinds  of  freight  presents  a  case 
in  point. 

Early  last  April  I  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine this  role  in  its  emergency  aspects. 
By  then  the  airlines  had  flown  hundreds 
of  tons  of  emergency  supplies,  including 
drugs,  food,  water,  electrical  insulators, 
oxygen,  blankets,  flashlight  batteries, 
heaters,  and  even  sterile  baby  bottles  to 
the  disaster  areas.  They  had  also  flown 
in  engineers  and  architects  to  inspect 
and  restore  damaged  buildings,  and  elec- 
tricians and  natural  gas  workers  to  re- 
store utilities. 

Airlines,  with  planes  and  flifiht  crews 
ready  to  fly  immediately,  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  immediate  relief  effort. 
One  carrier  supplied  a  jetliner  with  a  full 
crew  to  the  Red  Cross.  It  flew  in  15  Red 
Cross  workers  and  5.000  pounds  of  dis- 
aster kits.  Two  Alaskan  carriers  made 
planes  available  to  civil  defense.  They 
were  used  to  fly  doctors  and  thousands 
of  pounds  of  medical  supplies  into  the 
disaster  areas. 
Cattle  were  saved  by  the  airlift  of  feed. 
Later,  cement  was  flown  to  construc- 
tion sites.  And,  during  the  months  of 
rebuilding,  the  construction  industry 
found  a  new  use  for  airline  freight  ca- 
pacity in  helping  speed  the  job  of  replac- 
ing destroyed  homes. 

New  homes  were  airlifted.  These  were 
prefabricated  homes  whose  component 
sections  weigh  a  total  of  30,000  pounds. 
Component  sections  needed  for  complete 
homes  w^ere  airlifted  to  places  like  Eng- 
lish Bay,  for  example. 

Alaska  is  one  vast  laboratory  for  in- 
novations in  the  movement  of  commodi- 
ties by  air.  Some  of  these  innovations 
have  been  of  an  emergency  nature  be- 
cause of  the  earthquake  and  its  after- 
math. Others  have  a  year-round  appli- 
cation. 

Airfreight,  for  example,  is  being  used 
to  develop  a  large  area  of  Alaska  near 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Six  of  the  Nation's  largest  oil  com- 
panies, supported  by  a  group  of  explora- 
tion, drilling,  and  construction  compa- 
nies, have  made  firm  commitments  with 
the  government  to  drill  in  the  region 
north  of  the  Brooks  Mountain  Range. 
Until  very  recently,  such  development 
encountered  the  difficult  problem  of 
moving  in  equipment  by  barge  and  mov- 
ing it  only  during  those  5  or  6  weeks 
each  year  when  the  Arctic  Ocean  ice 
breaks  enough  to  pennit  water  trans- 
port. Now  one  of  our  scheduled  airlines 
is  using  a  new  25-ton  capacity  propjet 


freighter  to  airlift  heavy  machinery,  oil 
drilling  equipment,  large  tracked  ve- 
hicles, construction  materials,  and  out- 
side cargoes  from  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks to  remote  sites  on  Alaska's  arctic 
slope. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  heaviest  vehicle 
ever  airlifted  commercially,  a  45,000 
pound  bulldozer,  was  flown  from  Pair- 
banks  350  miles  to  a  primative  gravel 
airstrip  at  SAG  1,  a  remote  base  near 
the  arctic  shore.  In  less  than  2  hours 
after  being  loaded  aboard  the  aircraft, 
the  huge  D-8  "cat"  was  at  work  crunch- 
ing through  snow  and  ice. 

Road  graders,  trucks,  cranes,  cater- 
pillar vehicles,  lumber,  petroleum,  and 
general  freight  are  being  flown  to  such 
points  as  Nome,  Utopia  Creek,  Unalak- 
leet,  Anchorage,  and  Galena  and  Eiel- 
son  Air  Force  Bases. 

Airfreight  is  also  moving  bulk  com- 
modities. In  a  recent  experiment  aimed 
at  finding  new  markets  for  Alaska  coal, 
a  U.S. -flag  carrier  transported  enough 
coal  from  Alaska  to  Japan  to  operate  a 
steel  mill  in  Tokyo  for  an  entii-e  day. 

Admittedly,  this  was  unusual.  The 
aim  here  was  the  one-shot  long-distance 
transport  of  enough  coal  so  that  a  rea- 
sonable test  could  be  made.  Usually  air- 
freight serves  our  economy  in  ways  that 
are  more  routine,  although  evei-y  bit  as 
important. 

For  many  years,  piston-powered  air- 
craft such  as  the  reliable  C-46,  widely 
used  in  freight  transport  by  our  airlines, 
have  been  moving  .such  everyday  items 
as  household  furniture  and  new  cars 
within  Alaska.  In  the  jet  age,  45-ton- 
capacity  long-range  cargo  jets  and  the 
cargo  holds  of  passenger  jets  are  being 
used  for  the  3-hour  movement  of  prod- 
uce, dairy  products,  and  fresh  meat  from 
Seattle  to  Alaska  cities. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  these  and  other 
items  to  leave  warehouses  in  Seattle, 
make  the  1,520-mile  flight  to  Fairbanks 
and  be  on  our  supermarket  shelves  the 
next  morning,  hours  before  the  same 
type  commodities  have  been  distributed 
by  delivery  truck  to  suburban  markets 
within  a  25-mile  radius  of  Seattle. 

One  day  last  July,  a  single  flight  from 
Seattle  to  Fairbanks  carried  25,527 
pounds  of  cargo — nearly  25  tons  of  gro- 
ceries—in addition  to  2,860  pounds  of 
passenger  baggage,  373  pounds  of  mail, 
and  68  passengers. 

Perishable  groceries  account  for  more 
than  half  of  Alaska's  incoming  air- 
freight, an  illustration  of  the  use  of  air 
for  more  effective  marketing.  In  the 
same  vein,  airfreight  has  broadened 
markets  for  Alaska's  seafood  industry. 

As  part  of  our  transportation  system 
within  the  State  and  to  and  from  the 
State,  the  airline  movement  of  freight 
during  the  past  year  demonstrates  a 
threefold  importance  that  can  be  applied 
elsewhere. 

First.  There  is  the  emergency  use  of 
airfreight  capacity  during  times  of  dis- 
aster. This  capacity  is  now  being  ap- 
plied all  over  the  world.  And  each  time 
it  is  applied,  whether  in  the  case  of  our 
own  disaster,  or  the  earthquakes  in  Chile 
or  in  flood-stricken  areas  of  our  own 
country,  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  is  ac- 
cumulated, making  airlift  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  of  rescue  and  supply. 


Second.  Tliere  is  the  use  of  airfreight 
capacity  to  circvunvent  natural  delays  in 
getting  heavy  building  materials  and  ma- 
chinery to  points  in  mountains  and  else- 
where which,  because  of  their  location, 
can  be  reached  by  surface  transport  only 
at  great  expense  in  manpower,  money, 
and  time.  This  was  done  daily  during  our 
incredible  year.    Here  time  was  the  im- 
portant element;  but  what  can  be  done 
by  air  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis  in 
our  far  North,  can  also  be  done  to  facili- 
tate highway  and  bridge  building,  for  ex- 
ample, in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
or  to  make  economic  development  more 
rapid  and  less  costly  in  remote  areas 
throughout  the  world. 

Third.  There  is  the  regular  use  of  air 
freight  to  move  a  lengthening  list  of 
commodities  practically  any  place  any 
night  or  any  day.  Here  is  where  Alas- 
ka's role  as  a  laboratory  for  new  uses  of 
air  freight  is  most  important. 

The  time  is  most  appropriate  for  inno- 
vations in  airfreight.  They  are  being 
picked  up  and  applied  quickly.  We  live 
in  an  era  when  airfreight  is  growing 
spectacularly  in  both  volume  and  variety 
of  commodities  moved. 

In  1964,  for  example,  the  U.S.  sched- 
uled airlines  accounted  for  1.3  billion  ton- 
miles  of  airfreight  service — a  gain  of  25 
percent  over  1963. 

Today's  conunodities  moving  by  air 
range  from  machine  pai-ts  to  fresh  vege- 
tables. Alaska,  of  course,  pioneered  here. 
But  the  large-scale  shipment  of  fresh 
f i-uits  and  vegetables  from  the  west  coast 
to  the  east  coast  of  continental  United 
States  is  now  evolving  into  a  pattern  of 
transport  which  is  actually  changing 
eating  habits  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  often  lengthening  growing  seasons 
in  some  regions  to  meet  the  new  demand. 
One  airline  alone  carried  nearly  6  mil- 
lion pounds  of  fresh  berries  during  a  7- 
month  period  of  1964,  compared  with  less 
than  100,000  pounds  in  1963.  One  Cali- 
fornia co-op  in  1964  shipped  5  million 
pounds  of  strawberries  by  air  from  the 
west  coast  to  midwestern  and  eastern 
mai-kets. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  use  of  air- 
freight to  move  machinery  to  remote 
points  in  my  own  State.  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  machine  parts  nov.-  ac- 
count for  the  largest  single  share  of  the 
air  freight  market.  Automotive  acces- 
sories are  next,  followed  by  electrical 
products  and  printed  matter. 

Every  indication  points  to  further 
growth  in  airfreight.  New  equipment 
is  one  indication.  Airlines  began  buying 
jet  freighters  less  than  2  years  ago.  Now 
they  have  32  jet  freighters,  with  38  more 
on  order  for  delivery  in  1965  and  beyond. 
This  represents  an  investment  of  $475 
million.  Each  of  these  aircraft  can  carry 
up  to  92  million  povmds  of  freight. 

The  airlines  operate  about  400  other 
jets  in  passenger  service  but  each  of 
these  is  really  a  combination  passenger- 
cargo  aircraft.  To  get  a  concrete  idea 
of  the  new  airfreight  capacity  this  af- 
fords, let  us  go  back  a  few  years  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison. 

When  the  airlines  began  their  first 
regularly  scheduled  all-cargo  common 
carrier  service  21  years  ago,  they  used 
the  DC-3.    A  few  years  later,  the  large 
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DC-4  was  also  used.  Today,  even  with 
a  full  passenger  load,  a  combination 
passenger-cargo  jet  has  as  much  room  in 
its  cargo-hold  as  there  was  in  an  all- 
cargo  DC-4. 

Other  freight  moves  on  piston  and 
propjet  aircraft — from  6,000  to  19.000 
pounds  can  move  in  the  cnrgo  hold  of 
each  of  the  10,000  airline  passenger 
flights  scheduled  daily. 

Fundamentally,  the  effectiveness  of 
any  transport  mode  is  determined  by  the 
degree  to  which  it  functions  as  an  inte- 
grated national  transport  system.  Air- 
freight now  functions  as  an  integrated 
system  for  commodity  transport  not  only 
nationally,  but  internationally. 

The  sliort-range  and  intermediate- 
range  jets  which  the  airlines  have  now 
ordered  and  the  short-range  jets  and 
propjets  rapidly  coming  into  use  on  the 
local  service  airlines  means  that  an  al- 
ready integrated  system  of  scheduled  air- 
freight transport  will  become  even  more 
effective.  The  smallest  of  communities, 
the  most  remotely  located  communities 
will  benefit  from  new  dimensions  of 
speed  and  accessibility  in  reaching  new- 
markets  and  as  markets  themselves. 

Regularity  of  service  also  determines 
the  effectiveness  of  an  integi-ated  system 
of  freight  transport.  The  growth  in  air- 
freight volume  by  the  U.S.  scheduled  air- 
lines attests  to  achievement  in  this  area. 
New  all-weather  landing  systems  now 
coming  into  use  will  increase  this  im- 
portant reliability  element  still  further. 

These  new  strides  in  airfreight  speed, 
capacity,  and  all-weather  dependability 
come  at  a  most  propitious  time. 

Significant  new  uses  of  airfreight  were 
demonstrated  during  Alaska's  Incredible 
year.  Now,  in  the  spirit  of  turnabout 
being  fair  play,  this  successful  freight 
transport  experience  can  be  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  communities  throughout 
the  countiT  by  an  aii-  transport  system 
more  adequate  than  it  has  ever  been  and 
a  system  giving  every  promise  of  making 
an  ever-increasing  contribution  to  our 
ecor.omv. 


ESTABLISKMENT  OP  OCEANO- 
GRAPHIC  CHAIR  AT  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OP  HAWAH 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment in  Honolulu  concerning  oceanog- 
raphy and  its  potential  significance  to 
Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  area.  The 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  a  daily  newspaper 
with  farsighted  vision,  has  established  a 
pi'ofessional  chair  in  oceanography  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  provided 
$25,000  a  year  for  the  services  of  what- 
ever distinguished  scientist  the  univer- 
sity selects  to  fill  it. 

This  will  enable  the  University  of 
Hawaii  to  augment  its  State-supported 
staff  in  oceanography — a  field  in  which 
Hawaii  as  the  only  island  State  of  the 
Union,  is  uniquely  situated  to  exploit. 
This  fact  was  underscored  by  Mr. 
Thurston  Twiq;?-Smith.  publisher  of  the 
Advertiser,  in  announcing  the  oceanog- 
raphy chair,  when  he  said: 

It  is  incresLSingly  evident  that  the  sea 
around  \is  offers  a  tremendous  potential, 
both  for  the  advancement  of  man's  knowl- 


edge and  for  future  economic  development 
of  the  only  American  State  surrounded  by 
water. 

The  chair  has  been  appropriately 
named  for  Capt.  James  Cook,  the  great 
explorer  who  discovered  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1778.  Captain  Cook's  discov- 
ei-y  signaled  the  start  of  a  remarkable 
development  of  tliis  island  conrmunity. 
Today,  Hawaii  serves  as  a  vital  cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific — a  center  for  trade, 
communications,  education,  culture,  and 
tourism.  The  50th  State  is  now  expand- 
ing irito  new  fields  of  endeavor,  notably 
oceanography. 

Hawaii's  strategic  location  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Pacific  offers  many  opportu- 
nities for  the  study  and  use  of  our  ocean 
resources,  and  the  University  of  Hawaii 
is  now  embarking  on  this  exciting  scien- 
tific journey. 

Impetus  for  the  new  thrust  behind 
oceanics  research  in  Hawaii  and  else- 
where can  be  provided  effectively  at  the 
national  level  by  legislation  pending  in 
Congress.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  944, 1  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  this  bill 
to  create  a  top-level  National  Oceano- 
graphic  ComicU  to  coordinate  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  in  oceanographic  and  ma- 
rine science  activities. 

Hearings  on  S.  944  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  State  [Mr.  Magnuson].  Nu- 
merous witnesses  who  are  knowledge- 
able in  oceanography  and  related  fields 
have  voiced  strong  support  of  the  bill. 
The  views  of  those  in  industry  and  the 
scientific  world  have  been  particularly 
forceful  in  endorsing  the  objectives  of 
S.  944.  They  are  concerned  that  the 
United  States  is  lagging  in  this  field,  that 
we  are  not  doing  enough  in  cultivating 
the  use  of  the  sea,  and  that  a  coordinated 
governmental  apparatus  must  be  set  up 
to  develop  and  carr>'  out  a  dynamic  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  vital  that  we  do  much  more  in 
oceanogi'aphy  for  our  national  interest 
and  S.  944  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  our  Nation  achieve  our  vast  po- 
tentialities in  this  field. 

S.  944  provides  for  expanded  oceanic 
research  of  the  scope  and  stature  hoped 
for  by  communities  like  Hawaii.  The 
Honolulu  Advertiser's  establishment  of 
an  oceanographic  chair  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  is  a  splendid  example  of  a 
farsighted  action  on  the  State  level. 
Enactment  of  S.  944  will  greatly 
strengthen  and  encourage  similar  efforts 
by  local  and  State  agencies  and  groups. 


A    STRONG    VOTING    RIGHTS    BILL 
FAVORED  IN  CAMBRIDGE.  MD. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  two 
summers  ago,  many  of  my  Maryland  col- 
leagues and  I  were  disturbed  to  see  the 
name  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  spread  across 
the  front  pages  of  our  national  press. 
The  stories  were  ugly  ones;  and  a  long, 
hot  summer  of  racial  violence  and  Na- 
tional Guard  occupation  did  not  make 
for  pleasant  reading. 

It  v.as.  therefore,  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  read  in  the  Cambridge  Daily  Ban- 
ner of  March  19  an  editorial  asking  Con- 


gress to  speedily  enact  a  strong  voting 
rights  bill.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
editorial  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  people  of  Mai-yland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record:  and  I  recommend  its  reading  to 
all  Senators,  who  now  are  engaged  in  de- 
bating the  voting  rights  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  "ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Cambridge    (Md.)    Daily  Banner, 
Mar.  19,  1965 1 

The  Right  To  Vote 

If  Congress  acts  speedily  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  strong  voting  rights  bill,  the  cause 
of  the  Negro  in  the  South  will  have  taken 
a  big  step  forward.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, the  Chief  Executive  told  this  weeks 
joint  session  of  Congress,  white  officialdom 
below  the  Mafon  and  Dixon  line  has  used 
every  strategem  in  the  book  to  deny  non- 
whites  the  right  to  participate  in  elections. 

Two  sections  of  the  voting  bill  are  expected 
to  exert  strong  pressure:  The  use  of  Federal 
registrars  and  the  threat  of  Impoundment 
of  ballots.  Where  local  voting  registrars 
continue  to  resort  to  tests  and  other  devices 
to  keep  the  Negro  off  the  election  rolls,  Fed- 
eral registrars  would  have  the  authority  to 
enter  a  community  and  do  the  Job. 

Even  more  effective  in  keeping  the  politi- 
cal power  structure  honest  would  be  a  threat 
of  ballot  box  Impoundment.  Any  voter  who 
felt  he  was  improperly  disenfranchised  could 
present  his  case  to  the  courts  which  would 
have  the  power  to  impound  ballots  until  a 
determination  could  be  made.  One  of  the 
keys  to  success  is  speedy  court  action. 

The  majority  of  Americans  who  enjoy  the 
right  to  vote  know  that  no  privilege  of  citi- 
zenship is  more  important  than  that  of  se- 
lecting our  officials  and  representatives  at 
all  levels.  It  is  expected  that  the  vote  in 
the  hands  of  the  Negro  In  the  South  would 
be  tlie  means  by  which  politicians  will  be 
forced  to  represent  the  interests  of  all  their 
people.  This  is  a  goal  which  civil  rights 
leaders  have  Increasingly  emphasized  in  re- 
cent months. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion 
enunciated  by  tlie  President  the  other  night 
that  there  is  one  overwhelming  reason  for 
enacting  a  voting  law:  Because  it  is  right  and 
just  to  do  so.  It  is  as  true  In  Cambridge  as 
it  is  In  Washington  or  Selma  that  no  citizen 
of  a  democmcy  can  bcj  completely  free  until 
all  men  enjoy  the  same  rights  pledged  to 
them  under  the  Constitution. 
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ENDORSEMENT  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SION ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  OP  THE 
CITY  OP  NEW  YORK  OP  THE 
HART-CELLER  BILL  TO  AMEND 
THE  KvUvnGRATION  AND  NATION- 
ALITY ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  resolution  of 
support  for  new  Pederal  immigration  law, 
in  the  form,  of  S.  500  in  the  Senate  and 
H.R.  2580  in  the  House,  issued  by  the  City 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the 
City  of  Ncv.-  York  and  transmitted  by 
Mayor  Wagner  with  a  strong  endorse- 
ment. As  I  serve  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
should  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
together  with  a  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  mayor.  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  support  of  both  the  com- 


mission and  the  mayor  for  this  legisla- 
tion— which  implements  urgently  needed 
immigration  reform  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CrrY  OP  New  York, 
Office  of  the  Mayor, 
New  York,  N.Y..  April  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Javits:  The  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  of  the  City  of  New  York,  « 
duly  constituted  governmental  commission 
of  New  York  City,  has  requested  that  I  trans- 
mit to  you  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Celler- 
Hart  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  I  consider  It  a  privilege  to 
comply  with  this  request.  Accordingly,  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution.  I  do 
so  with  my  strong  endorsement. 

As  mayor  of  New  York  City,  I  consider  the 
passage  of  the  Celler-Hart  bill  essential.    This 
legislation  Is  long  overdue  to  rectify  past  In- 
justices In  our  Immigration  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Wagner. 

Mayor. 


people  to  contribute  their  tmique  heritage  to 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  America:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  strongly  supports  lib- 
eralizing ovir  present  Immigration  laws 
through  passage  of  the  Celler-Hart  bills,  H.R. 
2580  and  S.  500,  and  urges  the  citizens  of 
New  York  to  marshal  their  efforts  in  support 
of  It; 

Further,  That  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  through  the  office  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  asks  the 
New  York  City  congressional  delegation  and 
Senators  Javpts  and  Kennedy  to  assert  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  New  York,  and 
the  Nation,  by  obtaining  swift  passage  of  the 
Celler-Hart  bill. 


City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  op  New  York, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  30.  1965. 

Resolution  of  Support  for  New  Federal  Im- 
migration Law  (CEL..ER-HART  Bill) 
The  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
charged  by  New  York  City  local  law  55  to  "en- 
courage and  bring  about  mutual  imderstand- 
Ing  and  respect  among  all  groups  in  the  city, 
eliminate  prejudice,  intolerance,  bigotry,  dis- 
crimination, and  disorder  occasioned  thereby 
and  give  effect  to  the  guarantee  of  equal 
rights  for  all  assured  by  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  this  State  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  has  been  convinced  since 
its  creation  In  1955  that  to  find  solutions  to 
the  serious  problems  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination confronting  our  city,  the  united 
effort  of  all  citizens  is  required  to  bring  all 
of  us  to  an  appreciation  of  the  unique  needs 
and  aspirations  of  each  group  and  the  con- 
tributions each  Is  making  to  our  progress. 
For  this  reason  the  commission  adopts  the 
following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  New  York  City  Commission 
is  charged  by  local  law  55  to  Insure,  protect, 
defend,  and  extend  the  human  rights  of  all 
people  of  the  city;  and 

"Whereas  the  commission  recognizes  that 
the  denial  and  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  any 
one  person,  or  group,  Is  the  denial  and  abro- 
gation of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  and  groups; 
and 

"Whereas  the  commission  recognizes  that 
the  de  facto  exclusion  of  people  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europe  and  from  Asia,  In  the 
present  Immigration  laws,  is  based  solely  on 
place  of  origin,  and  therefore  Is  unjust  and 
discriminatory;  and 

"Whereas  the  New  York  City  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  believes  that  these  Immi- 
gration laws  psychologically  cripple  Italian, 
Greek,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Malaysian,  and  other  children  just  as  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  declared  segregated 
schooling  cripples  minority  group  children; 
and 

"Whereas  the  commission  believes  that  our 
present  Immigration  laws  create  In  southern 
and  eastern  European  and  Asiatic  peoples 
the  same  frustrations  which  have  produced 
demonstrations  by  Negroes  in  Birmingham, 
Selma,  and  Montgomery.  Ala.,  as  well  as  here 
in  New  York  City;  and  finally 

"Whereas  the  commission  Is  further  con- 
vinced that  the  present  Immigration  law  and 
the  frustrations  It  creates  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  entire  struggle  for  civil  rights  in 
America  and  for  the  equal  opportunity  for  all 


RESIGNATION  OF  ALEXANDER  F. 
"CASEY"  JONES  AS  EXECUTIVE 
EDITOR  OP  THE  SYRACUSE 
HERALD-JOURNAL  AND  HERALD- 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Easter 
Sunday  one  of  the  most  respected  news- 
papermen in  the  country,  Alexander  F. 
"Casey"  Jones,  resigned  as  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Herald-Journal  and  the  Her- 
ald-American of  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Throughout  his  53-year  career  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  editor,  Casey 
had  the  reputation  within  his  profession 
as  a  "low-boiling-point  crusader  with  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  doing  some- 
thing to  cure  the  situations  that  made 
him  indignant."  I  have  known  Casey 
Jones  for  many  years  and  can  personally 
testify  to  his  courage,  integrity,  and  tal- 
ent as  a  newspaperman  and  his  personal 
concern  for  the  rights  of  people  as  indi- 
viduals. 

I  know  that  I  \^dll  miss  his  hard-hit- 
ting editorials  that  showed  no  partisan 
or  social  or  economic  bias.  As  anyone 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Casey 
personally  can  testify,  he  "called  them 
the  way  he  saw  them"  when  he  wrote 
these  editorials.  And  he  saw  them 
very  well  indeed,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  country  as  well.  I  know  I 
echo  the  sentiments  of  hundreds  of  his 
friends  in  Syracuse,  Washington,  and 
throughout  the  country  when  I  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  health,  happiness, 
and  good  fortune. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  retire- 
ment editorial  of  Alexander  F.  Jones 
which  appeared  in  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
American  of  April  18  and  an  article  by 
Philip  A.  Hofmann  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  April  24, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Ameri- 
can, Apr.  18,  1965] 
"It  Has  Been  Nice  to  Have  Known  You" 
(By  Alexander  F.  Jones) 

Every  story  has  an  ending. 

Every  song  has  Its  last  chord. 

And  to  most  men  the  time  comes  when 
the  fellow  with  the  stethoscope  shakes  his 
head  and  says  "You  have  got  to  hang  up 
your  gloves,  old  chap,  you  have  had  it." 

So  it  is  with  me. 

I  cannot  challenge  that  decision,  for,  after 
all,  I  have  had  more  than  50  years  of  mag- 
nificent fun — some  people  might  call  it 
work — editing  and  reporting  for  newspapers. 


which  is  the  most  fascinating   job   in  the 
world. 

This,  then,  is  my  swan  song,  my  valedic- 
tory. 

In  it  there  will  be  no  tears  shed,  no  regrets 
expressed,  no  charges  made,  no  maudlin 
viewing  with  alarm. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  had  a 
ringside  seat  at  many  of  the  events  that 
have  made  the  20th  century  the  most  event- 
ful period  In  the  history  of  man.  Its  states- 
men, many  of  them,  have  been  giants,  its 
political  ideas  have  been  precedent-shatter- 
ing, its  wars  have  been  colossal  and  its  strug- 
gles to  advance  the  freedoms  and  liberties  of 
mankind  inspiring.  At  no  other  time  In  all 
history  have  men  penetrated  so  profoundly 
Into  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature.  So 
far  have  we  gone  in  this  penetration  that 
fears  are  expressed  that  the  future  of  civili- 
zation itself  hangs  In  the  balance. 

Books  have  been  written,  and  are  being 

written,  on  the  wonders,  and  the  horrors,  of 

the  20th  century  and  many  more  will  follow. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  pontificate  on  any 

single  aspect  of  world  trends. 

All  I  want  to  say  Is  that  what  I  know  for 
sure,  after  watching  the  parade  go  by  for 
haif  a  century,  is  that  this  old  world  Is  a 
better  place  to  live  in  today  than  when  I 
first  came  on  the  scene. 

The  struggle  in  the  free  world  to  make 
life  more  livable  and  to  give  all  men  the  dig- 
nity they  deserve  never  stops.  Indeed,  the 
pace  Is  accelerating  at  an  unbelievable  rate. 
What  was  decrieft  yesterday  as  socialism 
and  the  end  of  oxir  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  accepted  today  as  something  that 
fills  a  longtime  social  need  and  we  wonder 
why  It  was  so  long  delayed. 

In  4-year  intervals,  since  1912,  I  have  seen 
Ideas  advanced  in  political  platforms  that, 
despite  terrific  tossing  about,  eventually  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land. 

Yesterday's  dreams  became  today's  reality. 
And  this  Is  true  the  world  over. 
The  black  man  Is  emerging  as  an  individual 
after  5,000  years  of  servitude. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Communist  mo- 
tives, It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  so- 
cialistic principles  of  Karl  Marx  have  had  a 
gretter  impact  on  people  In  this  20th  century 
than  any  Idea  since  the  birth  of  Christianity. 
Without  Marx  there  wo.ld  be  no  communism 
and  any  argument  that  life  In  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  individual  is  worse  than  under 
the  czars  Is  untenable.  And  the  closer  com- 
munism comes  to  capitalistic  principle,  the 
better  it  works. 

Wherever  you  look  in  this  world  of  ferment 
and  struggle  men  are  asking  something  bet- 
ter than  what  they  have  known. 

This  is  true  right  here  at  home  where  a  for- 
merly somnolent  and  often  myopic  town  has 
been  shaken  Into  alert  aggressiveness  by 
sharp  leadership — and  today  is  on  the  road  to 
a  real  place  in  the  sun. 

It  has  been  exhilarating  to  be  a  part  of  this 
burgeoning  forward  march,  however  smaU 
the  role. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  announcement  will  be  the  signal  for 
dancing  in  the  streets  in  certain  quarters — 
spontaneous  and  gleeful  hornpipes  and  arth- 
ritic versions  of  the  Watusl  by  geriatrics  I 
could  name. 

Let  these  characters  know  then  that  I  re- 
serve the  privilege  of  doing  an  occasional 
piece  in  the  future. 

Americans  have  a  notorious  weakness  for 
falling  in  love  with  palpable  phonies  every 
so  often.  It  will  be  nice  to  be  In  a  position 
of  bringing  In  a  minority  dissent  now  and 
then. 

Besides  there  are  rainy  and  windy  days 
when  a  fisherman  cannot  get  out  on  a  stream 
or  a  lake. 

Seriously.  It  has  been  a  superb  privilege  to 
work  on  these  newspapers  of  ours  In  central 
New  York,  where  a  sturdy  citizenry  knows 
what  It  wants  and  Is  going  to  get  It  come  hell 
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or  htgh  water.    There  are  thousands  of  good 

sluggers  among  our  readers — articulate  men 
and  women  whose  argiiments  keep  an  editor 
on  his  toes  every  minute. 

This.  I  like  to  think,  is  why  I  have  lasted 
until  I  an\  73  years  old. 

But  I  also  like  to  think  that  I  have  been 
counted  out  standing  up. 

Well,  as  Ding  Darling,  the  famous  cartoon- 
ist, said  on  his  retirement.  "It  has  been  nice 
to  have  known  you." 

Au  rcvoir — and  l;»ppy  Eastor. 


I  From    Edi 

C.\SET 


&   Publisher.    Apr.   24.    1965] 
Retires  From  Editors  Ch.\ir 


(By  Philip  A.  Hofmann) 

SYRAC^^SE.  N.Y. — After  53  years  of  newspaper 
work.  Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones  has  traded 
his  typewriter  for  a  fishing  pole. 

Mr.  Jones  saved  his  scoop  about  his  retire- 
ment as  executive  editor  of  the  Herald- Jour- 
nal. Herald-American  for  himself.  The  an- 
nouncement was  contained  in  an  editorial 
titled.  "It  Has  Been  Nice  To  Have  Known 
Toti." 

Thus  ended  a  career  which  Included  re- 
porting in  the  Midwest,  a  15-year  tenure  as 
maiiaging  editor  and  assisti\nt  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Washington  Post  and  15  yeiira 
as  executive  editor  here  in  the  Newhouse 
group. 

Mr.  Jones,  a  post  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  said  la  his 
farewell  etiitorial: 

"Every  story  has  an  ending. 

"Every  song  has  Its  last  chord. 

"And  to  most  men  the  time  comes  when 
the  fellow  with  the  stethoscope  shakes  his 
head  and  says.  "You  have  got  to  hang  up  your 
gloves,  old  chap,  you  have  had  it.' 

"So  it  is  with  me." 

LOW   BOUXSG   POINT 

A  Washington  Post  profile  of  Mr.  Jones, 
written  In  1943.  presented  this  picture  of  its 
then  managing  editor:  "Casey  is  a  rlp- 
snortln".  fire  eatin",  low-boiling-point  cru- 
sader with  a  tremendous  capacity  for  doing 
something  to  cure  situations  that  make  him 
indignant." 

In  a  parting  shot  at  his  critics,  Mr.  Jones 
said  in  his  farewell: 

"On  a  personal  note.  1  am  well  aware  that 
this  announcement  will  be  the  signal  for 
dancing  in  the  streets  in  certain  quarters — 
spontaneous  and  gleeful  hornpipes  and  ar- 
thritic versions  of  the  Watusi  by  geriatrics 
I  could  name. 

"Let  tliese  characters  know  then  that  I 
reserve  the  prl%-ilege  of  doing  an  occasional 
piece  in  the  future. 

"Americans  have  a  notorious  weakness  for 
falling  in  love  with  palpable  phonies  ever  so 
often.  It  will  be  nice  to  be  in  a  position  of 
bringing  in  a  minority  dissent  now  and  then." 

Mr.  Jones  concluded  his  farewell  with  this 
observation: 

"But  I  also  like  to  think  that  I  have  been 
counted  out  standing  up." 

Mr.  Jones,  who  is  73.  said  his  plans  Include 
a  long  fishing  trip,  possibly  to  his  favorite 
spot  down  at  Bimlr.l. 

Mr.  Jones  got  his  first  newspaper  Job  on  a 
Wisconsin  dally  In  1912.  He  was  born  in  that 
State  in  1891  and  attended  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  from  1911  to  1914. 

Early  In  his  career  he  was  assigned  to 
travel  with  "Fighting  Bob"  La  FoUette,  Wis- 
consin Governor  and  U.S.  Senator. 

Then  came  a  stint  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  from  1916  to  1917  before 
he  joined  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  In 
Europe. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Jones  served  as  a  reporter 
for  the  old  United  News.  He  returned  to  the 
Journal  In  Minneapolis  in  1923  and  later 
became  city  editor  and  sales  and  promotion 
Boanaser  of  the  Tribune. 

In  1932  he  returned  to  the  Journal  as  city 
editor,  a  position  he  held  until  1935  when 
he  went  to  the  Washington  Post. 


When  Casey  left  the  Poet  In  1950,  the  news- 
paper SiUd  editorially : 

"It  Is  hard  for  us  to  lose  the  services  of  & 
man  who  has  endured  the  heat  and  burden 
associated  with  the  creation  of  an  institution 
out  of  a  bankrupt  property.  Most  of  his  15 
years  of  service  were  uphill  years. 

"His  devotion  to  his  responsibilities  waa 
catching,  his  Interest  in  his  works  unflagging. 
Yet  he  found  time  to  spare  for  good  works 
in  the  community.  'Casey'  could  be  called 
with  Justification  a  newspaperman's  news- 
paperman." 

In  retirement.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife.  Edna, 
probably  will  do  some  traveling,  aaid  he  will 
keep  going  after  "the  big  ones." 

When  asked  about  what  he  intended  to  do, 
he  quoted  a  remark  by  a  flsliing  buddy  who 
retired  a  few  years  ago: 

"Do?    I  didn't  think  I  had  to  do  anything." 


COAST  GUARD  HAS  DOUBLE 
MISSION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  Uie  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  been 
called  upon  to  carry  out  a  hazardous 
wartime  mission.  I  am  confident  the 
crews  of  the  17  patrol  cutters  assigned  to 
Vietnam  will  perform  their  duties  in  the 
hijdiest  tradition  of  their  gallant  sei-vice. 

The  need  for  tliese  cutters  once  again 
points  up  the  double  mission  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  Because  of  its  assignment  to 
patrol  the  coast  of  this  Nation  in  peace- 
time as  well  as  war,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
uniquely"  qualified  to  combat  the  smug- 
gling of  men  and  arms  into  South  Viet- 
nam. 

However,  the  lawmakers  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  too  long  have  ignored 
the  double  mission,  the  double  responsi- 
bility of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Fortunately  tliere  has  been  a  replace- 
ment program  for  cutters  of  the  size  we 
are  sending  to  Vietnam.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  only  have  44  of  these  82-foot 
cutt€i-s,  all  of  which  are  on  active  duty. 
In  other  words,  27  cutters  will  be  assigned 
the  task  of  carrying  out  duties  heretofore 
performed  by  44  vessels. 

The  primary  mission  of  these  cutters 
is  search  and  recovery  operations,  an  in- 
creasingly important  mission  as  recrea- 
tional boating  grows  in  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  point  out  that  a 
new  boating  season  is  about  to  open. 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  debate  the 
wisdom  of  sending  these  cutters  to  Viet- 
nam. Rather,  it  is  to  again  call  atten- 
tion to  tlie  missions  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  need  to  treat  it  as  a  major  arm 
of  the  military  as  well  as  an  important 
peacetime  service.  If  the  Coast  Guard 
is  to  be  used  in  combat  situations  as  it 
was  in  the  Korean  war,  it  should  be  kept 
in  the  same  combat  stage  of  readiness  as 
the  other  branches. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  come  up  with  a 
10-year  program  to  build  a  modem  fleet. 
The  average  yearly  cost  will  be  $105 
million. 

This  year,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  approved  an  authorization  of 
$71,316,000  for  vessel  construction  and 
modernization. 

This  money  would  be  used  to  replace 
three  vessels  constructed  in  1944,  two  ves- 
sels built  in  the  1930's,  and  four  which 
have  been  in  service  since  the  1920's.' 

Let  us  not  tarry  any  longer.  Let  us 
get  on  with  the  task  of  upgrading  and 


modernizing  the  Coast  Guard  which 
sei"ves  tliis  Nation  so  well  in  peace  and 
in  war. 


ANTI-UNITED     STATES     INCIDENTS 
AND  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing frequency  and  violence  of  at- 
tacks made  against  U.S.  properties  and 
personnel  abroad,  and  about  the  low  ebb 
of  American  prestige  which  these  at- 
tacks bring  into  sharp  focus. 

Many  of  the  coimtries  where  these  at- 
tacks have  occurred,  where  mobs  have 
torn  down  U.S.  flags,  and  desecrated  U.S. 
embassies,  have  been — and  still  are — re- 
ceiving substantial  aid  from  the  United 
States. 

On  February  26  of  this  year,  I  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  detailing 
many  of  these  incidents,  which  had  been 
reported  in  the  press,  and  asked  him 
three  questions: 

First.  What  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  each  instance;  and 
what  further  action,  if  any,  is  contem- 
plated in  each  instance? 

Second.  Which  countries  where  the  in- 
cidents have  occurred  have  been  receiv- 
ing U.S.  aid,  and  in  what  amounts? 

Third.  To  which  of  the  countries  is 
aid  being  continued  since  the  incidents? 

Recently.  I  received  a  reply  from  the 
State  Department;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  my  letter  and  the  De- 
partment's reply  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obejection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  end  to  the  kind 
of  anti-American  violence  to  which  our 
properties  and  personnel  are  being  sub- 
jected. Since  my  letter  of  February  26 
to  Secretary  Rusk,  a  number  of  further 
incidents  have  been  noted. 

March  came  in  with  a  bombing  in 
Saigon  which  killed  four  children  and 
wounded  a  dozen  adults,  including  two 
U.S.  servicemen.  On  March  4,  a  mob  of 
about  3.000  stormed  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  hurling  rocks  and  ink  bottles 
against  the  building,  and  shouting  in- 
sults agaiiist  the  President. 

March  ended  with  the  terrorist  bomb- 
ing of  our  Embassy  in  Saigon,  killing  20 
persons,  including  2  Americans,  and 
wounding  175,  40  of  whom  were  Ameri- 
cans. Our  Embassy  building  was  dam- 
aged extensively. 

In  between  the  Saigon  bombings,  and 
almost  unnoticed,  there  was  a  series  of 
marches  in  Belgium,  involving  some  15,- 
000  persons,  climaxed  by  a  mob  shouting 
anti-United  States  slogans  in  front  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Brussels.  Seven 
policemen  were  injiued,  in  addition  to 
an  undetermined  number  of  the  demon- 
strators, when  the  mob  tried  to  fight  its 
way  into  the  building. 

As  late  as  April  19,  demonstrators  in 
New  Zealand  stopped  the  automobile  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassador,  kicked  it,  and  tore 
off  the  U.S.  flag.  Inside  the  car  were 
Ambassador  Herbert  B.  Powell  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  President's  spe- 
cial appointee,  on  the  first  stop  of  a  six- 
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nation  tour  to  explain  this  country's  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  two  new  coun- 
tries—Belgium and  New  Zealand- 
have  been  added  to  the  growing  list  of 
those  where  anti-United  States  incidents 
have  occurred. 

Just  last  week,  Piesident  Johnson 
ordered  the  Marines  to  protect  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to 
escort  them  safely  out  of  that  country, 
because  of  the  internal  struggle  in  prog- 
ress and  because  an  outbreak  of  anti- 
United  States  sentiment  was  feared. 

Ml-    President,  what  is  happening  to 
the  United  States?    What  is  happening 
to  our  prestige  In  the  world?     An  ac- 
counting is  due  the  American  people. 
ExHiarr  1 


FSBBUABY  26,  1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  increasing  incidents  of 
disrespect  shown  for  the  United  States 
around  the  world.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  mob  action  and  rioting  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  embassy  buildings,  libraries,  and 
other  properties.  The  press  has  carried  ac- 
counts of  the  following  Incidents,  among 
others : 

In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  February  16, 
a  rioting  mob  shouted  Insults  against  the 
United  States  and  hurled  rocks  and  bottles 
of  Ink  at  the  United  States  embassy  build- 
ing before  being  driven  off.  An  American 
press   association   office   was   wrecked. 

In  Uganda,  the  U.S.  flag  was  hauled  down 
from  our  embassy  in  the  capital  city  of 
Kampale.  A  high  official  of  Uganda  accused 
the  United  States  of  a  "campaign  of  geno- 
cide" against  African  people,  according  to 
press  dispatches. 

The  new  African  nations  of  Zambia  and 
Tanzania  issued  a  statement  condemning 
the  United  States  because  Congolese  Pre- 
mier Tshombe's  government  allegedly  used 
some  old  U.S.  made  planes  in  attacking 
Communist-led  rebels.  The  United  States 
made  it  clear  the  planes  were  not  under  the 
control  of  this  country. 

President  Sukarno's  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment seized  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
cultural  center  in  Jakarta  on  February  15, 
after  an  estimated  20,000  anti-United  States 
demonstrators  marched  on  the  nearby 
U.S.  Embassy  and  then  tried  to  storm  the 
USIA  library.  The  crowd  burned  effigies  of 
President  Johnson.  The  Indonesian  flag  was 
hoisted  over  American  property. 

This  same  cultural  center  and  its  library 
were  sacked  last  December  by  Indonesian 
mobs  under  the  guise  of  protesting  U.S.  res- 
cue operations  In  the  Congo.  Another  crowd 
all  but  destroyed  the  USIA  library  In  the 
east  Java  city  of  Surabaja.  Last  August,  a 
mob  seized  the  USIA  library  In  the  central 
Java  city  of  Jogjakarta,  and  this  property  of 
the  United  States  still  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  National  Youth  Front. 

The  U.S.  legation  In  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  was 
damaged  in  an  antl-U.S.  demonstration  on 
February  15;  in  Tokyo,  an  estimated 
16,500  Communist-organized  demonstrators 
on  the  same  day  paraded  through  the 
streets  shouting  Insults  at  the  United 
States  for  helping  South  Vietnam.  Also  on 
the  same  date,  several  hundred  demonstra- 
tors picketed  our  consulate  in  Montreal  In 
protest  against  U.S.  military  action  In  Viet- 
nam. 

In  Manila,  there  have  been  six  violent 
anti-U.S.  demonstrations  in  the  past 
month.  Demonstrators  have  marched  on  the 
U.S.  Embassy  shouting  for  an  end  to  all 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 


the  PhUlppines,  Including  the  military  bases 
treaty.  They  have  brandished  Insulting 
signs  and  some  mobs  even  have  had  sound 
Uucks    blaring    irxsults    against    the    United 

During  the  past  month,  anti-U.S.  riots 
have  occurred  In  Saigon  Itself  and  In 
other  South  Vietnam  cities.  A  mob  sacked 
the  USIA  library  in  Hue,  burning  thousands 
of  books.  South  Vietnam  police  reportedly 
did  not  Interfere  with  the  arsonists. 

Last  December,  mobs  attacked  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  burning  24,000 
books  and  causing  damage  estimated  at 
$500,000.  President  Nasser  has  said  the 
United  States  could  go  "jump  In  the  lake." 
Several  privately  owned  planes  operated  by 
U.S.  companies  were  destroyed  in  another 
outburst. 

Scores  of  other  attacks  have  been  made 
against  U.S.  Embassy  buildings,  consular 
offices,  and  USIA  libraries  in,  among  others, 
the  following  places:  Hungary,  Panama,  Tai- 
wan, Cyprus,  Greece,  Turkey,  Brazil,  Algeria, 
Sudan,  Yugoslavia,  Bolivia,  Nigeria,  and 
Moscow. 

I  would  like  to  know  If  these  reports  are 
true.  If  they  are  not,  which  reports  are 
Inaccurate? 

I  would  like  to  know  also  what  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  United  States  in  each  in- 
stance, and  what  fiu-ther  action,  if  any.  Is 
contemplated  in  each  Instance. 

Which  countries  where  these  incidents 
have  occurred  have  been  receiving  United 
States  aid  and  In  what  amounts? 

To  which  of  these  countries  is  aid  being 
continued  since  these  Incidents? 
Tlianklng  you  for  yoiur  reply,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  April  23,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cubtis:  This  is  in  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  February  26  and 
this  Department's  interhn  reply  concerning 
mob  action  and  rioting  In  the  vicinity  of  our 
embassy  buildings,  libraries,  and  other  prop- 
erties around  the  world.  The  reports  as 
carried  in  the  press  are  substantially  correct. 
I  am  enclosing  a  booklet  giving  the  pro- 
posed mutual  defense  and  development  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1966  in  which  you  vrtll 
also  find  the  figures  on  both  economic  and 
military  assistance  (loans  and  grants)  to  all 
countries  (cumulative  fiscal  years  1948-64). 
The  following  is  in  response  to  your  ques- 
tions on  the  incidents  mentioned  in  your 
letter. 

Venezuela:  On  February  16,  1965,  a  group 
of  about  100  demonstrators  appeared  before 
our  Embassy  building  in  Caracas.  The 
ostensible  motive  for  their  protest  demon- 
stration was  recent  U.S.  actions  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  rocks  and  ink  bottles  were 
thrown  at  the  building.  Venezuelan  secu- 
rity forces  dispersed  the  crowd,  which  con- 
sisted mostly  of  students,  and  there  were  no 
casualties. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  demonstration. 
President  Leoni,  through  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Office,  expressed  to  our 
Embassy  his  extreme  indignation  and  regret 
over  what  had  occurred.  The  President  said 
he  had  personally  ordered  increased  police 
protection  for  the  Embassy. 

On  the  same  day  a  small  group  of  demon- 
strators broke  Into  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national office  where  they  did  some  damage 
to  communications  equipment.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Government  of  Venezuela  told 
our  Embassy  that  it  was  taking  increased 
security  precautions  at  all  American  In- 
stallations, both  Government  and  private. 
In  view  of  the  President's  expression  of 
regret,  and  the  Venezuelan  Government's 
assurances  of  Increased  protection,  the  Em- 


bassy did  not  believe  that  any  protest  was 
called  for  in  relation  to  either  Incident. 
However,  the  Embassy  has  communicated 
with  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  bringing  to  its  attention  the  attacks 
on  U.S.  property.  It  has  also  requested  that 
we  be  Informed  of  the  results  of  any  investi- 
gation the  Government  of  Venezuela  is  mak- 
ing to  apprehend  and  punish  those  guilty 
of  damaging  U.S.  property.  The  communi- 
cation also  expresses  our  confidence  that 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  will  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  avoid  a  rectu-rence  of 
this  type  of  incident. 

The  U.S.  AID  program  in  Venezuela  for 
fiscal  year  1965  is  $1.5  million.  No  steps 
have  been  taken  to  eliminate  this  program 
because  of  the  friendly  and  cooperative  rela- 
tions existing  between  our  two  Governments. 
Panama:  Damages  to  U.S.  Government 
property  during  Panamanian  riots  of  January 

1964. 

1.  No  formal  demand  has  been  made  on 
the  Panamanian  Government  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  payment  of  damages  to  U.S. 
Goverrunent  property  which  occured  during 
the  riots  of  January  1964.  However,  U.S. 
Government  officials  have  stressed  informally 
to  Panamanian  Government  officials  the  need 
to  establish  agreed  upon  procedures  for 
adjudicating  all  claims,  both  public  and 
private.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  question 
of  claims  will  be  dealt  with  during  the  gen- 
eral treaty  negotiation  between  the  United. 
States  and  Panama.  At  that  time,  the  mat- 
ter of  payment  by  Panama  for  damages  to 
U.S.  Government  property  will  be  pressed. 

2.  Since  1946,  Panama  has  received  $148 
million   in   economic   aid   from   the   United 

3.  United  States  aid  Is  still  being  furnished 
to  Panama.  However,  no  new  projects  were 
initiated  for  an  8-month  period  following 
the  January  1964  riots. 

Brazil:  1.  (a)  Following  the  resignation  of 
Brazilian  President  Janio  Quadros,  a  mob  of 
students  attacked  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  August  25,  1961,  and  smashed 
Embassy  windows.  Police  forces  guarding 
the  Embassy  entrance  were  reinforced  and 
quickly  drove  off  the  student  mob.  Due  to 
sufficient  police  protection  for  the  diu-ation 
of  the  crisis,  there  was  no  further  damage  to 
the  Embassy. 

(b)  Although  the  Government  of  Brazil 
paid  for  the  full  repair  of  damages  to  the' 
Embassy,  the  Embassy  reported  that  there 
was  no  indication  of  negligence  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

2.  (a)  In  December  1962,  a  small  group  of 
vandals  marred  the  entrance  area  of  the 
USIS  office  located  in  Fortaleza,  Ceara.  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  office. 

(b)  This  damage  was  very  minor  (esti- 
mated at  $100)  and  no  representation  was 
macte  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 

3.  (a)  On  February  8,  1963,  a  bomb  ex- 
ploded at  the  consular  residence  in  Porto 
Alegre,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  causing  slight 
damage.  There  were  no  casualties  and  both 
the  State  and  Federal  authorities  offered  im- 
mediate and  adequate  protection, 

(b)  In  view  of  the  satisfactory  action  on 
the  part  of  Porto  Alegre  police,  the  Embassy 
made  no  approach  to  the  foreign  office. 

4.  (a)  In  September  1963,  students,  pro- 
testing a  hike  in  bus  fares,  caused  minor 
damage  to  the  USIS  office  at  Fortaleza, 
Ceara.  The  USIS  office  was  only  one  of 
numerous  downtown  office  buildings  which 
suffered  from  this  student  mob  action. 

(b)  Total  damage  was  estimated  at  $25 
and  no  restitution  was  claimed. 

5.  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  Brazil  totaled 
$408.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

6.  Of  the  total  U.S.  aid  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
Public  Law  480  programs  under  titles  I,  H. 
and  ni  totaled  $197.7  mllUon,  or  about  48 
percent  of  the  total. 

7.  Prom  July  1,  1964  to  February  28,  1965. 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  to  Brazil  has  totaled 
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$192.8  million,  of  which  Public  Law  480  as- 
sistance amounted  to  $27.8  million. 

8.  As  the  largest  country  in  Latin  America 
and  a  valuable  partner  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Brazil  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  receive  U.S.  foreign 
assistance. 

Bolivia:  There  have  been  a  number  of 
demonstrations  in  Bolivia.  The  demonstra- 
tion causing  the  most  damage  to  the  US. 
Government  occurred  in  March  1959.  The 
Gox-ernment  of  Bolivia  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  the  damage  and  has  recently 
been  reminded  of  this.  On  minor  damage  oc- 
curring since  1959  for  which  the  Embassy 
has  not  as  yet  requested  repaj-ment.  the 
Department  has  recently  asked  for  further 
Information  and  the  Posts  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  damage  arose  from  a  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  and  tnerefore  that  a  re- 
quCfBx  should  be   made  for  repayment. 

Since  Bolivia  has  already  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  repay  major  damage  which  oc- 
ctirred  in  1959.  there  has  been  no  effect  on 
Alliance  for  Progress  assistance  to  Bolivia. 
However,  the  amount  projected  for  fiscal  year 
1965  is  about  one-third  of  that  extended 
in  fiscal  year  1964.  Public  Law  480  funds 
have  accounted  for  about  one-third  of  all 
AID  funds  expended  in  Bolivia. 

United  Arab  Republic:  Following  the  at- 
tack on  our  library  in  Cairo  last  November, 
our  Embassy  submitted  a  note  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Government  strongly  protest- 
ing the  failure  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
authorities  to  extend  adequate  protection 
during  this  incident.  In  a  formal  note  of 
reply,  the  United  Arab  Republic  Govern- 
ment regretted  the  incident  and  promised  to 
pay  compensation  for  the  damages.  Sub- 
sequently President  Nasser  expressed  his 
personal  regret  to  our  Ambassador  and  In 
addition  offered  a  gift  of  1.000  books  toward 
establishing  a  new  library.  This  was  neither 
offered  nor  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
full  compensation  which  we  are  claiming. 
An  itemized  bill  has  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Arab  Republic  Govern- 
ment. Discussions  are  now  being  held  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Government  to 
determine  the  method  by  which,  under 
U.S.  Treasury  regulations,  payment  may  be 
made. 

The  United  Arab  Government  has  also 
provided  rent-free,  suitable  interim  quarters 
for  a  library,  pending  construction  of  a 
permanent  new  installation. 

The  downing  of  the  John  W.  Mecom  Co. 
aircraft  by  United  Arab  Republic  Interceptor 
aircraft  was  protested  by  our  Embassy  on 
December  24.  Subsequently  this  Incident 
was  investigated  Informally  by  two  U.S.  air 
accident  experts.  Their  report  found  that  a 
number  of  procedural  errors  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  pilot.  Most  serious  of  these 
was  the  departure  of  the  plane  from  normal 
commercial  air  corridors  into  a  militarily 
sensitive  area  marked  "prohibited"  on  all  air 
charts. 

While  accepting  that  some  procedural  er- 
rors may  have  been  committed,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment does  not  consider  these  as  consti- 
tuting sufficient  justification  for  the  extreme 
United  Arab  Republic  action  of  destroying 
an  unarmed  private  aircraft. 

Greece:  In  Greece,  in  1964.  there  were  a 
few  demonstrations  at  our  Embassy,  con- 
sulate general,  and  USIS  offices  on  the  issue 
of  the  US.  stand  on  the  Cyprus  dispute. 
These  gatherings  consisted  mostly  of  stu- 
dents and,  while  noisy,  were  not  violent. 
They  could  not  be  consider  attacks  on  our 
facilities.  The  only  case  of  property  dam- 
age was  during  a  small  demonstration  last 
year  before  the  USIS  office  in  Rhodes,  during 
which  some  stones  were  thrown  and  one  or 
two  windows  were  broken.  The  mayor  of 
Rhodes  offered  to  pay  the  nomlnal3»co£t  of 
this  damage. 

Following  vigorous  representations  by  our 
Ambassador  in  the  spring  of  1964,  the  Greek 


Government  made  a  strong  public  statement 
condemning  unmannerly  demonstrations  be- 
fore diplomatic  and  consular  establishments, 
and  has  since  maintained  extra  police  pro- 
tection for  these  buildings.  A  recent  demon- 
stration on  Vietnam,  organized  by  leftists, 
was  not  permitted  by  police  to  approach  the 
Embassy. 

Cyprus:  The  Embassy  building  In  Nicosia 
was  bombed  by  \mknown  extremists  Febru- 
ary 4.  1964.  No  one  was  Injured  and  the 
damage  was  relatively  slight. 

The  Ambassador  made  an  immediate 
strong  protest  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. The  President  personally  visited  the 
Embassy,  Inspected  the  damage,  and  ex- 
pressed his  deepest  sympathy  for  the  bomb- 
ing. Expressions  of  sympathy  and  concern 
were  sent  by  the  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
and  many  other  top-level  officials.  The  Min- 
ister of  Interior  personally  imdertook  re- 
sponsibility to  Insure  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property. 

The  Government  of  Cyprus  promptly  re- 
paired all  damage  at  its  own  expense.  No 
violence  has  been  directed  against  any  offi- 
cial American  property  on  Cyprus  since  that 
date. 

Turkey:  In  Turkey,  there  was  a  series  of 
demonstrations  before  the  American  Embassy 
(and  other  embassies)  in  Ankara  during  the 
Inst  days  of  August  1964.  Damage  was  neg- 
ligible. In  fact,  the  crowds  were  generally 
well-behaved  and  the  buildings  before  which 
they  demonstrated  were  protected  by  Turk- 
ish police.  These  demonstrations  were  ba- 
sically political,  growing  out  of  Turkish  frus- 
trations in  the  Cyprus  crisis;  they  were  not 
aimed  at  Americans  personally.  There  were 
some  similar,  smaller  demonstrations  In  Is- 
tanbul and  Adana.  Following  these  events, 
there  was  a  more  serious  demonstration  in 
Ismlr,  where  crowds  did  considerable  damage 
to  the  American  exhibit  (and  others)  at  the 
international  fair  there.  Turkish  officials 
not  only  apologized  for  this  action,  but  also 
paid  for  all  damages.  Senior  Americans  In 
both  Washington  and  Ankara  stated  our 
deep  concern  about  all  of  these  events  to 
the  Turkish  Government,  which  replied  with 
its  "profound  regrets." 

Algeria:  On  October  15,  1963.  at  the  time 
of  the  Moroccan-Algerian  hostilities,  a  gang 
of  about  100  hoodlums  inflicted  about  $100 
damage  on  the  American  consulate  at  Con- 
stant ine.  Algerian  police  took  prompt  action 
against  them.  There  have  been  no  other  in- 
cidents since  Algeria  became  independent  in 
1962. 

Nigeria:  In  a  1961  demonstration  in  Lagos 
over  the  death  of  ex-Congo  Premier  Patrice 
Lumumba,  crowds  demonstrated  before  the 
American  and  certain  European  embassies. 
Several  windows  of  the  American  Embassy 
were  broken.  Apologies  were  received  from 
the  Nigerian  Government.  There  have  been 
no  other  attacks  on  our  properties  in  Ni- 
geria. 

Sudan:  On  October  22.  1964,  during  mob 
demonstrations  directed  primarily  against 
the  regime  then  headed  by  General  Abboud, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  and  USIA  library  were  en- 
tered and  approximately  $660  damage  inflict- 
ed. On  November  10,  1964,  during  a  Com- 
munist attempt  to  seize  control  in  the  Su- 
dan, the  U.S.  Embassy  was  spattered  with 
mud  and  a  flag  torn  down.  Damage  In  mone- 
tary terms  was  nominal. 

The  United  States  protested  these  Inci- 
dents and  demanded  protection.  This  has 
been  provided.  The  Sudanese  Government 
was  never  Involved  in  encouraging  or  con- 
doning the  demonstrations. 

Uganda:  During  a  demonstration  In  front 
of  our  Embassy  In  Kampala,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  haul  down  the  flag  flying  on  the  top 
floor.  It  did  not  succeed.  The  flag  was 
recovered  by  a  member  of  our  Embassy. 
Later  a  crude  copy  of  the  flag  was  burned 
at  another  demoastratlon. 


The  Ugandan  Government  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  break  up  the  demonstrations 
The  ringleaders  were  thrown  out  of  the  polit- 
ical party  which  makes  up  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's government.  Even  during  the  worst 
of  the  anti-American  feelings  over  the  Con- 
go-Uganda border  Incidents,  telephone  calls 
and  letters  from  Ugandans  of  all  walks  of 
life  were  received  expressing  friendship  for 
America  and  deploring  these  events. 

The  statement  about  a  "campaign  of  geno- 
cide" was  made  by  Director  of  Planning  John 
Kakonge.  well-known  leading  leftist  member 
of  the  Ugandan  Government,  at  the  Nairobi 
meeting  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  in  February.  Our  delegation,  headed 
by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Samuel  2. 
Westerfleld,  walked  out  of  the  meeting  and 
sharply  protested  the  charges. 

Zambia:  We  have  no  knowledge  that  a 
statement  condemning  the  United  States  for 
the  Congo  plane  incidents  ever  was  made  by 
the  Government  of  Zambia.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Kapwepwe  was  quoted,  however,  by  BBC 
as  recommending  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  its  planes  from  the  Congo. 

Tanzania:  The  United  States  has  repeat- 
edly Informed  the  Tanzanlan  Government 
that  the  planes  used  by  the  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Congo  were  entirely  under 
that  Government's  control  and  that  the  Issue, 
therefore,  should  be  taken  up  with  the 
Congolese,  not  the  United  States. 

Bulgaria:  On  February  16,  1965,  the 
chancery  of  the  American  Legation  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria,  was  attacked  by  a  mob  of  about 
150  students  of  which  the  majority  were 
Afro-Asians.  The  demonstration  was  in  con- 
nection with  events  in  Vietnam.  The  Bul- 
garian militia  broke  up  the  demonstration 
after  about  20  minutes  but  not  before  many 
of  the  legation  windows  were  broken  and 
some  lighting  fixtures  torn  out.  One  lega- 
tion official  vehicle  was  damaged.  Following 
the  attack  on  the  chancery,  the  Minister's 
residence  was  assaulted  by  a  small  group  of 
students.  Windows  on  all  floors  were 
smashed,  the  front  door  was  broken  in,  and 
the  U.S.  seal  pulled  down  before  the  demon- 
strators were  dispersed  by  the  Bulgarian 
militia.  The  American  Charg6  d'Affalres  in 
Sofia  immediately  lodged  a  strong  protest 
with  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Minister.  In 
Washington,  the  Bulgarian  Charg6  d'Affalres 
was  summoned  to  the  Department  of  State 
when  a  report  of  the  Incident  was  received. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 
delivered  a  vigorous  protest  to  the  Charge. 
In  reply  to  these  protests,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  apologized  for  the  Incident,  re- 
paired most  of  the  damage,  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  remaining  damage,  and  gave  assurances 
that  special  measures  would  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  American 
diplomatic  property  In  Sofia.  No  further 
U.S.  action  Is  contemplated  in  the  circum- 
stances. Bulgaria  has  not  been  a  recipient 
of  U.S.  aid. 

Czechoslovakia:  On  No%ember  26.  1964. 
the  chancery  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Prague  was  attacked  by  a  mob  of  about  80 
African  students  in  connection  with  events 
in  the  Congo.  The  Czechoslovak  militia 
broke  up  the  demonstration  after  about  15 
minutes  but  not  before  some  375  window 
panes  in  the  chancery  were  broken  and  12 
Embassy  vehicles,  both  official  and  private, 
were  damaged  by  20  of  the  demonstrators 
who  invaded  the  chancery  courtyards.  The 
American  Ambassador  Immediately  lodged 
a  strong  protest  with  the  Czechoslovak  For- 
eign Ministry.  The  Czechoslovak  Ambassa- 
dor was  summoned  to  the  Department  of 
State  when  a  report  of  the  Incident  was  re- 
ceived. The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs  delivered  a  vigorous  protest  to 
the  Ambassador.  The  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment apologized  for  the  Incident,  assumed 
responsibility,  replaced  the  375  panes  of  glass 
and  paid  In  excess  of  $10,000  to  cover  the 
costs   of  repairs   to  the   damaged   vehicles, 
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rzechoslovakla  also  gave  assurances  that 
Kn«:lal  measures  would  be  taken  to  provide 
Ideauate  protection  for  American  diplomatic 
orooerty  in  Prague.  These  measures  were 
subsequently  Implemented  on  February  12. 
,965  when  police  kept  demonstrators  pro- 
testing events  in  Vietnam  more  than  200 
f«t  away  from  the  Embassy  chancery.  No 
further  U.S.  action  is  contemplated  in  the 
cu-cumstances.  Czechoslovakia  has  not  been 
a  recipient  of  U.S.  aid. 

Hungary.  On  February  13,  1965,  a  mob  of 
several  hundred  students,  mostly  Afro-Asians 
and  Cubans,  demonstrated  against  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  in  Budapest.  Hungary,  in  con- 
nection with  events  in  Vietnam.     Many  win- 
dows in  the  chancery  were  broken,  one  offi- 
cial and  one  private  Legation  car  were  ex- 
tensively damaged,  and  some  students  broke 
mto  the  Legation  snackbar  and  movie  pro- 
ection  room  but  were  quickly  ejected  by  the 
Hungarian    police.     The    Legation    immedi- 
ately protested  vigorously  to  the  Hungarian 
Ministry   for  Foreign  Affairs.     In   Washing- 
ton   the    Hungarian    Charge    d'Affalres    was 
sununoned   to   the   Department   of   State   as 
soon  as  news  of  the  demonstration  was  re- 
ceived    The   Assistant  Secretary  for   Euro- 
pean Affairs  delivered  a  strong  protest  to  the 
Charge.    In  reply  to  these  protests,  the  Hun- 
earlan  Government  apologized  for  the  inci- 
dent and  gave  assurances  that  appropriate 
measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  any  such  Incidents  in  the  future. 
It  has  made  full  restitution  for  the  damages. 
No  further   U.S.  action   is   contemplated   in 
the  circumstances.    Hungary  has  not  been  a 
recipient  of  US.  aid. 

Yugoslavia:  There  have  been  no  mob  at- 
tacks upon  U.S.  diplomatic  property  in  Yugo- 
slavia during  the  last  12  years. 

USSR-  The  Incidents  in  Moscow  on 
February  9,  1965.  and  March  4,  1965,  are  cov- 
ered in  the  attached  statement. 

Republic  of  China:  Immediately  after  the 
sacking  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Taipei  on 
May  24  1957.  the  Embassy  lodged  a  protest 
and  a  demand  for  compensation  with  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment expressed  its  profound  regret  and 
paid  m  full  for  all  damage  from  Its  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 

Since  the  Chinese  Government  apologized 
for  the  incident,  and  reimbursed  the  United 
States  m  full  for  the  damage  to  American 
property  and  personnel,  no  further  action  Is 
contemplated. 

Vietnam:  The  American  consul  in  Hue 
made  a  formal  protest  after  the  demonstra- 
tion on  January  23.  1965.  General  Nguyen 
Chan  Thl.  the  1st  Corps  commander,  made 
a  formal  apology  to  the  USIS  branch  public 
affairs  officer  and  to  the  consul.  Apologies 
were  also  made  by  the  1st  Division  com- 
mander, the  province  chief  and  the  rector 
of  the  university;  Prime  Minister  Huong  ex- 
pressed his  regrets. 

Indonesia:  The  series  of  deplorable  demon- 
strations against  USIS  libraries  in  Indonesia 
were  strongly  protested  and  full  compensa- 
tion for  damages  requested  of  the  Indonesian 
Government.  (These  damages,  I  might  add. 
were  far  less  severe  than  reported  In  the 
press.)  When  it  became  clear  that  the  Indo- 
nesian Government  was  unwilling  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  protect  our  libraries,  the 
U.S  Government  terminated  USIS  activities 
in  Indonesia  In  early  March  1965. 

Philippines:  Recent  anti- American  demon- 
strations In  the  Philippines  were  stimulated 
primarily  by  the  shooting  of  two  Filipinos 
on  U.S.  bases  by  American  guards.  (In  one 
instance,  the  guard,  who  was  off  duty  when 
he  shot  and  killed  the  victim,  was  convicted 
of  unpremeditated  murder  by  a  U.S.  military 
court.)  The  shootings  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  public  criticism  among 
elements  both  friendly  and  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States.  The  latter  group,  a  tiny  core 
of  leftist  political  activists  unrepresentative 


of    the    generally    pro-U.S.    public,    largely 
organized  and  led  the  demonstrations. 

Press  accounts  of  the  demonstrations  were 
exaggerated;  the  rallies,  although  abusive  In 
some  respects,  were  nonviolent  in  nature  and 
no  damage  was  done  to  American  property 
or  Americans.  As  the  demonstrations  were 
neither  officially  condoned  nor  encouraged, 
no  protest  to  the  Philippine  Government 
would  be  in  order. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  MacArthtjr  II, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


Demonstrations   at    the   U.S.   Embassy    in 
Moscow 


On  February  9,  1S65,  Vietnamese  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  students  led  over  2.000  dem- 
onstrators in  a  1-hour  protest  against  U.S. 
policy  in  Vietnam  In  front  of  our  Embassy 

in  Moscow.  ...     4.,  „ 

Immediately  following  the  demonstration. 
Ambassador  Kohler  made  a  strong  protest  to 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,  stating  that 
police  protection  had  been  Inadequate  and 
that  the  Soviet  Government  was  responsible 
for  the  demonstration  and  for  the  damages. 
On  February  9.  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man stated:  "It  is  deplorable  that  demon- 
strators are  permitted  by  the  police  to  dam- 
age and  deface  our  Embassy.  Here  m  the 
United  States  we  protect  the  Soviet  missions 
and  other  missions  from  this  kind  of  outrage 
in    accordance   with    International   law    and 

custom."  „ 

On  the  following  day  the  White  House 
issued  the  following  statement  on  the  dem- 
onstration: "The  President  takes  a  most  seri- 
ous view  of  the  fact  that  police  protection 
furnished  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow 
yesterday  was  wholly  inadequate  despite  prior 
notification  to  the  Soviet  Government  of  an 
impending  demonstration.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  insist  that  its  diplomatic  estab- 
lishments and  personnel  be  given  the  pro- 
tection which  is  required  by  international 
law  and  custom  and  which  is  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
states.  Expressions  of  regret  and  compensa- 
tion are  no  substitute  for  adequate  protec- 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  make  necessary  repairs  to  the 
Embassy  building  and  to  reimb\u-se  the  Em- 
bassy for  materials  provided  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  the  repairs. 

On  March  4.  1965.  the  Embassy  was  In- 
formed that  another  demonstration  was  go- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  American  Embassy. 
The  Ambassador  Immediately  requested  an 
appointment  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  and 
stated  that  the  Embassy  expected  the  Soviet 
Government  to  fulfill  its  responsibll  ty  to 
provide  the  Embassy  and  its  personnel  with 
protection  required  by  international  law  and 

custom.  ti,  «. 

The  demonstration  occurred  later  that 
afternoon.  Six  hundred  Soviet  policemen 
were  assembled  at  the  Embassy,  and  a  metal 
barrier  and  a  line  of  30  snowplow  trucks  Imd 
been  placed  in  front  of  the  building.  The 
demonstrators  broke  through  the  police  line 
and  barriers.  The  Soviet  Government  first 
sent  In  mounted  policemen  and  then  So- 
viet Army  troops  to  break  up  the  demonstra- 
tion. Several  soldiers,  policemen,  and  rioters 
were  severely  Injured. 

Ambassador  Kohler  met  with  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  that  evening  and 
stated  that  the  extensive  damage  suffered  by 
the  Embi^sy  showed  that  police  protection 
was  again  Inadequate.  The  Foreign  Min- 
ister expressed  regret  for  the  damage,  prom- 
ised that  the  Embassy  would  be  compen- 
sated for  repairs,  and  indicated  that  supple- 
mentary measures  for  protection  ol  me 
Embassy  would  be  taken  in  the  future.    The 


Soviet  Government  began  to  repair  the  dam- 
age on  the  day  following  the  demonstration. 
The  Department  believes  that  the  expres- 
sion of  our  serious  concern  after  the  demon- 
stration  of   February  9   was   an   important 
factor  In  the  Soviet  Government's  decision  to 
take  unprecedented  steps  to  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  demonstrators  who  caused  damcge 
to   our   Embassy   on  March   4.     We   believe 
that  repeated   and  emphatic  expressions  of 
our  concern  over  incidents  of  this  kind  are 
an  effective  way  to  show  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  It  will,  in  fact,  be  obliged  to  take 
the    protective    measures    promised    by    Mr. 
Gromyko  on  March  4  if  it  wishes  to  avoid 
the  damaging  effects  that  such  demonstra- 
tions have  on  Soviet-American  relations. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  also  received 
protests  from  Communist  China  in  connec- 
tion with  the  demonstration  of  March  4.  A 
small  protest  demonstration  was  even  held 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Peiping. 

In  a  strongly  worded  note  to  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  Embassy  In  Moscow  of 
March  12.  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  re- 
jected Chinese  charges  of  police  brutality, 
accused  the  demonstrators  of  "premedi- 
tated provocation"  against  Soviet  authori- 
ties and  against  a  foreign  embassy,  and 
stated  that  any  similar  violation  of  public 
order  would  be  "resolutely  cut  short"  and 
that  the  offenders  would  be  arrested  and 
tried  under  Soviet  law. 


THE  CONTINUING  THREAT  OP 
SOVIET  BLOC  ESPIONAGE 
Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
headlines  of  today  involving  the  inter- 
national struggle  which  we  refer  to  as 
the  "cold  war"  deal  mostly  with  the 
problems  confronting  the  free  world 
in  such  areas  as  South  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  RepubUc. 

But  it  is  well  for  us  to  not  forget  that 
the  cold  war  struggle  knows  no  bound- 
aries as  far  as  the  Communists  are  con- 
cerned. The  threat  that  confronts  hber- 
ty  is  constituted  of  many  facets— aggres- 
sion in  the  form  of  infiltration  and  armed 
attack  by  the  Vietcong,  so-called  rev- 
olutionary activities  by  the  Communists 
in  Santo  Domingo,  or  espionage  by  those 
who  wish  to  confiscate  for  their  own  use 
our  military  secrets.  x^,„*  t /.oH 

It  is  to  this  latter  concern  that  I  call 
attention  today  to  an  article  written  by 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  John  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr  Hoover  discusses  this  problem  in 
a  forthright  and  most  informative  man- 
ner and  what  he  has  to  say,  I  beheve,  is 
of  interest  to  all  Americans. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  this  un- 
portant  article  by  Director  Hoover,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  carry  in  my  newsletter 
report  of  May  4,  for  my  constituente. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
The    Continuing    Threat    of    Soviet-Bloc 

Espionage 
(Bv   John   Edgar   Hoover,   Director,   Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice) 

America's  military  secret*  in  the  bands  of 
the  Soviets.  A  sobering  thought  And  we 
dare  not  make  the  mistake  of  dismissing  tols 
unhappy  prospect  as  mere  fantasy— the  grim 
facts  reveal  that  it  could  weU  happen. 

Information  regarding  our  militaxy  facili- 
ties and  operations  is  a  priority  target  of 
Soviet-bloc  countries.     Their  spy  networks 
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strive  ceaselessly  to  ferret  out  data  vital  to 
otir  security.  No  effort  or  tactic  is  spared  by 
these  conspirators  as  they  seek  to  accom- 
plish their  mission. 

Recent  arrests  bring  Into  sharp  focus  the 
danger  we  as  a  nation  face  from  the  espio- 
nage threat.  Just  days  ago.  two  men^one  an 
Army  sergeant  and  the  other  a  former  Army 
sergeant — were  arrested  by  the  FBI  and  in- 
dicted on  charges  of  delivering  US.  defense 
secrets  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  secrets 
related  to  military  facilities  and  weapons. 
missiles  and  missile  sites,  codes  and  Army 
intelligence  activities.  This  data  was  then 
allegedly  transmitted  to  a  number  of  Soviet 
agents  who  went  under  a  variety  of  nick- 
names. Among  the  devices  used  to  conceal 
the  material  were  hoUowed-out  batteries, 
shoe  heels,  and  cigarette  lighters,  along  with 
codes,  ciphers,  and  secret  writings.  The  in- 
dictment fiirther  charged  the  two  men  with 
receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  the  So- 
viet Union  to  carry  on  their  activities. 

In  another  case,  just  3  months  earlier,  an 
Air  Force^  veteran.  Robert  Thompson,  was 
arrested  by  the  FBI  and  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  furnish  the  Soviets  data  relating 
to  military  installations  and  equipment,  mis- 
sile sites,  code  books,  and  the  like.  Thomp- 
son has  since  pleaded  guilty  to  spy  charges. 

In  still  another  instance,  a  Federal  court 
in  December  of  1964  fotind  an  American 
electronics  engineer  guilty  of  engaging  in  an 
espionage  plot  with  the  Russians.  The 
American,  whose  work  at  an  electric  com- 
pany pertained  to  a  military  communica- 
tions system,  has  passed  documents  to  the 
Soviets. 

In  many  cases  Americans  involved  in 
espionage  activities  have  furnished  data  to 
Soviets  stationed  in  this  country  on  oflScial 
business.  Herein  lies  much  of  the  potential 
of  Communist  spy  efforts — the  vast  reservoir 
of  their  diplomatic  personnel  in  the  United 
States  available  for  vise  on  intelligence- 
gathering  assignments.  As  of  April  1,  there 
were  780  Soviet-bloc  officials  In  this  Nation; 
they  were  accompanied  by  1.185  dependents. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  personnel,  who 
in  addition  to  their  official  duties  are  as- 
signed to  Illegally  obtain  intelligence  data, 
seek  out  contacts  with  Americans  having 
military,  scientific,  or  industrial  connections. 
Through  trickery,  bribery  or  blackmail,  these 
culprits  hope  to  wheedle  strategic  data  from 
theso  individuals. 

The  intensity  of  Soviet  spy  efforts  cannot, 
of  course,  be  gaged  by  arrests  or  prosecu- 
tion of  persons  involved.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  espionage  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
vealing sources  and  investigative  techniques, 
court  action  is  not  always  feasible.  The 
FBI's  responsibility  In  this  field  Is  largely 
preventive  in  scope,  with  the  purpose  of  dis- 
rupting spy  activities  and  preventing  the 
acquisition  of  strategic  information  by  the 
Communists. 

Anyone  who  receives  an  indication  of  spy- 
ing or  other  subversive  activities  should  im- 
mediately report  the  matter  to  the  FBI.  No 
Investigation  should  be  attempt-ed  by  private 
Individuals.  Espionage  is  a  deadly  crime  and 
dealing  with  it  requires  trained  and  ex- 
perienced personnel. 

The  alertness  of  Americans  is  an  Important 
weapon  in  combating  this  menace.  Never 
can  we  afford  to  relax  our  guard — our  mili- 
tary secrets  in  Soviet  hands  could  well  play 
havoc  with  our  national  sectuity. 


by  this  body,  in  honor  of  the  Armenians 
who  lost  their  lives  in  that  cruel  tragedy. 

The  Armenian  massacre  will  stand 
out  as  one  of  the  starkest  and  most 
vinfortunate  instances  of  brutality  and 
unrestrained  inhumanity  to  man  in 
modern  history. 

This  Nation  is  fortunat-j  to  have  many 
Armenians  as  its  citizens,  for  they  are 
unsurpassed  in  their  citizenship  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  basic  principles  and 
ideals  of  this  Government  and  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  America.  The  Ar- 
menians are  admirable  in  their  friendli- 
ness, warmth,  and  other  fine  qualities. 

I  commend  the  Armenian  people  and 
their  leaders  for  their  patience  and  for- 
bearance, and  for  the  wonderful  virtues 
they  have  displayed  in  their  personal 
and  family  lives  and  in  so  loyally  con- 
tributing to  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  by  their  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  this  country  and  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
ARMENIAN  MASSACRE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
April  26  marked  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  atrocious  and  shocking  Armenian 
massacre.  Because  of  the  unspeakable 
nature  of  this  horrifying  event,  it  is 
worthy  of  attention  and  commemoration 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. THE  AGRICULTURAL  STA- 
BILIZATION AND  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE,  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS- 
STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  Mc- 
GOVERN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNl  has  asked  me  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  for  him,  a  statement  he  has 
prepared,  commending  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  actions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  to  employ  Negro  citizens  and 
to  include  Negro  farmers  on  its  commit- 
tees in  areas  where  there  is  a  substantial 
Negro  population. 

I  ask  that  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  USDA,  ASCS.  and  Civil  Rights — State- 
ment BY   Senator  G.  McGovern 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  job  being  done 
by  the  Departmeut  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
In  the  field  of  civil  rights.  Recent  actions 
taken  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  SeAice  of  USDA  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

On  April  2,  Secretary  Freeman  announced 
that  for  the  first  time  Negro  farmers  have 
been  named  to  serve  on  ASC  State  commit- 
tees. They  are  George  W.  Spears,  Mound 
Bayou.  Miss.;  Caldwell  McMillan.  Annapolis, 
Md.;  and  John  Gammon,  Jr.,  Marion,  Ark. 
It  is  now  USDA  policy  that  qualified  Negro 
farmers  will  be  considered  for  any  vacancy 
that  occurs  on  the  committee  for  any  State 
where  Negroes  constitute  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  farmers  In  the  State. 

ASCS  State  and  county  offices  are  providing 
equal  employment  opportunities  for  all  full- 
time  and  temporary  Jobs.  In  each  State  the 
goal  will  be  to  achieve  a  minority  group  em- 
ployment percentage  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  nonwhite  farmers  in  the  State.  This  sum- 
mer ASCS  expects  to  hire  2,806  temporary 
office  employees  and  12,828  temporary  per- 
formance reporters  In  the  15  Southern  States. 

An  advisory  committee  of  Negroes  will  be 
established  In  the  States  of  Texas.  Louisiana, 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Tennessee.  Arkansas. 
Georgia.  Florida.  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia  to  work  with  ASCS  Admin- 
istrator Horace  D.  Godfrey  In  carrying  out 


the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  It  applies  to  activities 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service. 

ASC  county  committees  will  place  on  the 
ballot  for  community  committee  elections 
each  year  the  names  of  Negro  candidates  in 
at  least  the  same  proportion  as  there  are 
Negro  farmers  In  the  county. 

Segregation  of  employees  or  discrimination 
In  the  use  of  facilities  Is  being  eliminated. 
In  some  cases  this  requires  arranging  for  and 
moving  to  office  space  where  equal  opportu- 
nities can  be  provided. 

Mr.  Godfrey  also  has  stated  that  he  ex- 
pects every  State  committee  to  be  prepared 
to  take  over  the  operation  of  any  county 
ASCS  office  which  does  not  operate  In  line 
with  these  goals  and  objectives. 

These  are  excellent  goals.  I  think  Mr.  God- 
frey means  what  he  says  when  he  tells  State 
and  county  ASCS  committees  and  their  staffs 
that  full  and  equal  opportunities  will  be  ex- 
tended to  Negro  and  white  alike — both  for 
employment  and  for  farm  program  partici- 
pation. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory and  culture  of  the  American  Indi- 
ans are  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
realize  that  the  first  Americans  were  the 
Indians. 

Probably  I  am  reminded  of  this  fact 
more  often  than  most  Senators,  since 
my  wife  and  children  are  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  Comanche  Indian  Tribe. 

The  different  Indian  tribes  developed 
their  own  societies  and  customs,  many  of 
which  were  unique,  and  in  striking  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  white  man.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  this  early  In- 
dian culture  should  be  preserved,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  efforts  in  this  regard 
have  been  increased  during  recent  years. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  my  home 
State  of  Oklahoma — which  has  a  larger 
Indian  population  than  that  of  any 
other  State — has  taken  a  lead  in  these 
efforts. 

In  Oklahoma,  Indian  artifacts  and  In- 
dian paintings  are  displayed  at  many 
museums,  including  the  Woolorac,  near 
Bartlesville;  Philbrook,  at  Tulsa;  and 
the  Great  Plains  Museum,  at  Lawton. 

The  town  of  Anadarko.  in  southwest- 
ern Oklahoma,  is  becoming  a  center  for 
Indian  culture.  Authentic  Indian  vil- 
lages have  been  recreated  at  Indian  City. 
near  Anadarko.  Also  at  Anadarko  are 
the  Plains  Indians  Museum  and  the  Na- 
tional Hall  of  Fame  for  Famous  Ameri- 
can Indians.  A  colorful,  weeklong  In- 
dian exposition  is  held  there  each  Au- 
gust, and  it  attracts  thousands  of  visi- 
tors. 

In  the  hall  of  fame  are  busts  of  many 
famous  Indians.  The  latest  entry- 
coming  this  year — is  a  bust  of  Pocahon- 
tas, who,  more  than  350  years  ago,  not  too 
far  from  here,  reportedly  saved  the  life 
of  Capt.  John  Smith.  In  1614,  Pocahon- 
tas married  John  Rolfe.  In  1617.  while 
on  a  visit  to  England,  she  died. 

This  bust  was  procured  by  the  National 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  17th  Century. 
Mrs.  Olen  Delaney,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
served  as  national  chairman  for  the 
project. 

The  bust  of  Pocahontas  was  unveiled 
last  month,  in  an  impressive  ceremony  at 
Jamestown,  Va.    Dr.  Muriel  H.  Wright, 
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noted  Oklahoma  historian  and  author, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  a  Choctaw 
chief  who  gave  my  home  State  its  name, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  unveil- 
ing ceremony;  and  other  Oklahomans, 
including  Mrs.  Delaney,  participated. 

I  commend  the  National  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames,  17th  Century,  and  the 
Oklahoma  State  Society  for  this  accom- 
plishment. Also,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles — one, 
from  the  Virginia  Gazette,  on  the  unveil- 
in;:  ceremony;  the  other,  from  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  relating  background  on  the 
project — be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  The  Virginia  Gazette   (Williamsburg, 
Va.),  Apr.  30,  1965] 

Pocahontas  Praised  in  Ceremony  Here 

Dr.  Muriel  H.  Wright,  speaking  at  the  re- 
cent unveiling  ceremony  at  Jamestown  of  a 
portrait  bust  of  Pocahontas,  described  the 
Indian  princess  as  a  "great  American 
woman." 

The  sculpture,  commissioned  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  Colonial  Dames  XVII  Century, 
will  eventually  be  placed  In  the  American 
Indian  Hall  of  Fame  in  Anadarko,  Okla. 

Over  100  members  of  the  society  gathered 
at  Jamestown  for  the  ce.-emony,  along  with 
a  do^en  direct  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Indian  princess  credited  with  saving  the 
life  of  Capt.  John  Smith  and  contributing 
to  the  survival  of  the  beleagiired  settlement. 

Dr.  Wright  commented:  "Pocahontas  Is 
truly  noted  as  a  remarkable  person  who  had 
an  important  place  In  the  play  for  power 
between  Powhatan's  confederated  tribes  and 
the  early  English  settlers." 

Later  baptized  and  married  to  John  Rolfe, 
Pocahontas  died  in  England  in  1617,  on  the 
eve  of  a  return  voyage. 

Delivering  the  Invocation  at  the  recent 
ceremony  was  Canon  Selwyn  Gummer,  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  In  Gravesend.  in  whose  grave- 
yard Pocahontas  Is  buried. 

Dr.  Wright's  grandfather  was  a  Choctaw 
chief  who  In  1869  applied  the  name  Okla- 
homa (meaning  red  people)  to  the  terri- 
tory which  later  became  the  47th  State. 

iFrom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Mar.  17,  1965] 

Indian  Maiden  Has  Day 

(By  Roy  P.  Stewart) 

By  long  and  diligent  effort  we  have  almost 
succeeded  in  avoiding  an  excessive  swelling 
of  the  cranium — but  after  receiving  this 
correspondence  from  Mrs.  Olen  Delaney, 
restraint  Is  difficult. 

Or.  as  the  man  said,  we  could  have  stayed 
on  the  wagon  If  we  hadn't  gotten  up  to  give 
our  seat  to  a  lady. 

What  Mrs.  Delaney  sends  is  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  in 
sculpture  of  Pocahontas  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
on  April  14.  The  Invitation,  she  says,  Is 
indication  that  a  column  of  ours  dated  April 
■2.i.  1958 — also  enclosed — had  a  far  reaching 
eilcct. 

In  it  we  mentioned  that  there  was  some 
.•sentiment  in  the  Old  Dominion  that  Poca- 
hontas be  recognized  In  the  National  Hall 
of  Fame  for  Famous  American  Indians,  at 
Anadarko,  but  more  Virginia  support  was 
needed. 

We  also  recounted  some  history  of  that 
lovely  daughter  of  Chief  Powhatan  who, 
after  saving  the  life  of  adventurous  Capt. 
John  Smith,  married  John  Rolfe,  went  to 
England  and  was  belle  of  the  ball  at  the 
British  court. 


The  bust  to  be  tmveiled  at  historic  old 
Jamestown,  where  much  of  otir  history  be- 
gan, later  will  be  on  display  in  Washington 
for  a  time,  then  brought  to  Anadarko  for 
permanent  emplacement.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Logan  BUlingsley  of  Katonah, 
N.T.,  representing  the  shrine  in  Oklahoma. 

"Since  founding  of  the  National  Indian 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1952."  Mrs.  Delaney  writes, 
"it  has  been  the  desire  of  many  Virginians 
that  Pocahontas  be  given  her  rightful  place 
in  that  assembly. 

"Colonial  Dames  17th  Century  concurred 
in  this  desire  and  set  about  to  implement  it. 
Who  better  could  sponsor  raising  of  funds 
to  commission  a  sculptor  than  this  national 
society,  whose  ancestors  lived  during  co- 
lonial times  and  were  protected  through  ef- 
forts of  Pocahontas? 

"The  project  was  presented  in  Oklahoma 
City  to  William  Rives  Chapter  by  Muriel 
Wright,  ^member  of  Colonial  Dames  XVII 
Century*  and  first  vice  president  of  the 
Indian  Hall  of  Fame.  The  national  society 
approved.  In  2  years  sufficient  funds 
were  collected  to  commission  Kenneth  F. 
Campbell,  formerly  of  Oklahoma,  now  in  the 
art  department  of  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity, to  do  the  sculpture." 

Mrs.  Delaney  modestly  avoids  claiming 
credit  for  this  achievement  as  national 
chairman  of  the  Pocahontas  fund  commit- 
tee. 

It  would  be  nice  to  visit  restored  James- 
town. We  have  missed  that,  although  see- 
ing most  other  historic  places  in  Virginia 
and  adjacent  areas. 

Tough  old  John  Smith,  of  Jamestown, 
himself  was  the  best  press  agent  for  Poca- 
hontas. He  wrote  to  Queen  Anne:  "Two 
or  three  years,  she,  next  to  God,  was  still  the 
instrtunent  to  preserve  this  colony  from 
death,  famine  and  utt^r  confusion." 

Historian  Henry  Adams  said  Pocahontas 
was  the  most  romantic  figure  in  our  history, 
and  that  her  visit  to  the  British  court  high- 
lighted the  year  1616.  The  poor  gal  died 
there,  probably  from  the  lousy  winter  cli- 
mate, the  next  year. 

Not  only  are  we  complimented  by  Mrs. 
Delaney's  words  and  the  invitation;  we  are 
pleased  as  punch  that  anyone  thought 
enough  of  a  column  clipping  to  keep  it 
around  this  long  and  that  Pocahontas  joins 
our  Oklahoma  Indian  pantheon. 


BANK  MERGERS 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BESOLtJTION   

Whereas  it  was  the  expressed  purpose  and 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  to  make  certain  that  con- 
trol of  bank  mergers  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  appropriate  banking  supervisory  agen- 
cies— the  agencies  equipped  with  the  special 
knowledge  necessary  to  regulate  intelligently 
the  American  banking  system; 

Whereas  these  uniform  and  clear  standards 
have  been  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Lexington  Bank  cases.  ' 
which  decisions  have  given  the  final  word  In 
bank  mergers  to  the  Justice  Department  and. 
in  effect,  relegated  the  regulatory  authorities 
to  advisory  roles;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  endorses 
and  supports  bill  S.  1698  introduced  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  April  5,  1965,  restoring  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  as  contained  in 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  that  regulation 
of  bank  mergers  be  in  the  jiuisdlction  of  the 
appropriate  banking  supervisory  agency,  and 
providing  that  no  proceeding  shall  be  insti- 
tuted or  prosecuted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  the  general  antitrust  laws  with 
respect  to  any  bank  mergers  heretofore  or 
hereafter  approved  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  pursuant  to  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  or  with  respect  to  any 
mergers  consvunmated  before  May  13,  1960, 
which  were  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  bank  supervisory  agency. 

The  American  Bankers  Association. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
now  almost  a  month  since  I  introduced 
S.  1698,  my  bill  to  eliminate  the  confu- 
sion which  has  arisen  in  the  bank-merger 
field  by  exempting  bank  mergers  from 
the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act, 
and  by  making  approval  of  such  mergers 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  final 
and  conclusive. 

During  that  month,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  has  strongly  sup- 
ported my  bill;  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  has  adopted  a  resolution  op- 
posing it;  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  transmitted  its  report  recommend- 
ing enactment  of  the  bill.  In  addition, 
many  letters  expressing  support  of  the 
bill  have  been  received  by  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, my  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  com- 
menting on  the  resolution  adopted  by 
that  group,  and  a  letter  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  support  of  my  bill. 


U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency, 

April  28. 1965. 
Mr.  Ralph  L.  Zaun, 

President,  Independent  Bankers  Association, 
Grafton  State  Bank,  Grafton,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Zaun:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  31st  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation earlier  this  month.  One  of  these 
resolutions,  which  relates  to  my  bill,  S. 
1698,  to  exempt  bank  mergers  from  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  and  to  make 
approval  of  such  mergers  under  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  final  and  conclusive,  reads 
as  follows: 

"BANK   mergers 

"Whereas  there  has  been  newly  introduced 
into  the  Congress  legislation  providing  that 
the  antitrust  laws  not  apply  to  banking 
mergers;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislation  would,  in  effect, 
give  a  blank  check  to  banking  merger  nego- 
tiation and  agreement  without  regard  to 
lessening  of  the  competitive  factors;  and 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
plication of  antitrust  statutes  has  provided 
a  most  effective  check  against  bank  mergers 
that  result  in  lessened  competition  in  cities 
and  communities  served:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  Independent  Banking 
Association  opposes  any  legislation  which 
would  exempt  banking  mergers  from  the 
provisions  of  existing  antitrust  statutes." 

The  basic  purpose  of  your  resolution.  I 
take  it,  is  to  promote  competition  and  to 
prevent  monopoly  in  the  field  of  banking.  I 
agree  fully  with  this  objective.  I  believe 
that  this  objective  Is  in  the  best  interests  of 
banking  and  of  the  individuals  and  business 
firms  served  by  banking,  and  that  it  will  pro- 
mote most  effectively  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  United  SUtes.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  a  competitive,  aggres- 
sive, and  effective  banking  system  will  be 
best  provided  by  regulating  bank  mergers 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960,  and  not 
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by  superimposing  on  that  act  the  Inappro- 
priate and  unsuitable  requirements  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  tlie  Clayton  Act. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
vus  reported  from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  1959  and,  after  amend- 
ments in  the  House,  was  enacted  in  1960,  in 
order  to  end  an  undesirable  situation. 

Be  .'ore  the  en.ictment  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act.  it  was  agreed  that  section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  did  not  apply  to  bank  mergers  and 
thrt  the  Sherman  Act  was  entirely  ineffec- 
tive. Accordingly,  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  Federal  legislation  to  restrict  bank 
mergers  was  necessary.  Testimony  to  this 
effect  was  received  from  the  three  banking 
agencies,  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  chcirman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, from  the  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation and  the  National  Association  of  Super- 
visors of  State  Banks,  from  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  from  Mr.  Ben  DuBois, 
secretary  of  your  association.  Several  of  the 
witnesses.  Including  Mr.  DuBols,  recom- 
mended a  number  of  amendments  to  the  bill, 
some  of  which  were  later  accepted,  for  exam- 
ple the  reqiiirement  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment must  be  consulted  on  all  questions  of 
monopoly  and  competition. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  was 
to  promote  competition  and  prevent  monop- 
oly. In  reporting  the  bill,  the  committee 
intended  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  belief 
In  the  desirability  of  competition  in  the  field 
of  banking,  as  the  following  quotation  from 
the  report  I  filed  makes  clear: 

'Vigorous  competition  between  strong,  ag- 
gressive, and  sound  banks  is  highly  desir- 
aole:  lack  of  competition,  restraints  on  com- 
petition, and  monopolistic  practices  are  un- 
desirable. Competition  in  banking  takes 
many  forms — competition  for  deposits  by  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  and  by  personal 
and  business  depositors:  competition  for  in- 
dividual, business,  and  governmental  loans; 
competition  for  services  of  various  sorts. 
Competition  for  deposits  increases  the 
amount*  available  for  loans  for  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  Nationjs  industry 
and  commerce.  Competition  for  loans  gives 
the  borrowers  better  terms  and  better  service 
and  furthers  the  development  of  industry 
and  commerce.  Vigorous  competition  In 
banking  stimulates  competition  In  the  en- 
tire economy,  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
trade.  There  is  no  question  that  competi- 
tion is  desirable  in  banking,  and  that  com- 
petitive fr^ctors  shoxild  be  considered  in  all 
aspects  of  ihe  supervision  and  regulation  of 
banks." 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  agreed 
fully  that  banking  was  vested  with  a  public 
interest  and  that  regulation  of  banking  was 
essential  and  must  be  continued.  Banks 
are  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  our  fis- 
cal and  monetary  system.  The  interest  of 
Government,  business  and  industry,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  requires  a  sound  and  depend- 
able banking  system.  To  this  end  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  have  regulated 
banks  very  strictly.  Entry  into  the  banking 
business  Is  subject  to  approval.  Bank  merg- 
ers, bank  branches,  bank  holding  com- 
panies, bank  loans,  interest  rates,  and  many 
other  phases  of  banking  are  subject  to  regti- 
latio-i  and  control,  and  frequent  bank  ezam- 
inctions  are  held  in  order  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  these  controls.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide ftirther  assurance  of  a  sound,  depend- 
able banking  system,  such  major  agencies  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal 
Depccit  Insurance  Corporation  have  been 
created,  as  well  as  the  national  bank  system. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  your  resolutions  in- 
clude one  supporting  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem.  In  my  JudgTnent.  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem ha«  been  of  major  Importance  In  pro- 
moting competition  and  in  preventing 
m...nopc.ly  in  banking.  The  50  different  State 
banking  systems  and  their  national  bank 
counterparts  make  it  virtually  impossible  to 


i^.-ve  in  the  field  of  banking  a  great  natlon- 
V  \de  monopoly  of  the  sort  which  thre.atened 
T--)  take  over  the  steel,  tobacco,  oil,  aluminum, 
and  other  industries  and  made  it  necessary  to 
enact  thj  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts.  The 
differences  between  a  regulated  indxistry  like 
banking — or  like  the  railroad  Industry,  the 
pipeline  Indvistry,  the  aviation  industry,  the 
comratmlcatlons  Industry — was  recognized 
In  the  original  Clayton  Act  and  in  the  1950 
Celler-Kefauvcr  amendment  to  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  .\ct.  When  an  Industry  is  reg- 
ulr.tcd  and  controlled,  particularly  when  en- 
try into  it  or  expansion  of  it  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  a  public  body,  the  competitive  con- 
siderations are  entirely  different  from  those 
surrounding  an  industry  where  entry,  expan- 
sion, and  mergers  are  regulated  only  by  the 
antitrust  laws. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Congress 
clearly  and  definitely  decided,  when  we 
passed  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  19^.  to  re- 
ject the  strict  standards  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  under  which  a  merger  must  be 
rejected  if  there  is  a  threat  of  a  substantial 
loss  of  competition  In  any  line  of  commerce 
in  any  section  of  the  country.  Instead,  we 
chose  the  broader  standards  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  under  which  competition  and  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  must  be 
weighed  together,  and  the  final  decision  based 
on  the  public  Interest. 

Tlie  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Lexington  cases  imposed  on 
bank  mergers  the  strict  standards  of  section 
7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  what  apparently 
have  become  the  equally  strict  standards  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  Clearly,  these  decisions 
have  changed  the  situation  on  which  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  was  based.  If  these  cases 
had  been  decided  before  1959,  the  Bank  Mer- 
ger Act  would  have  been  considered  unneces- 
sary. Now,  with  the  Bank  Merger  Act  and 
also  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  applied 
to  bank  mergers,  the  situation  has  become 
extremely  confusing,  and  threatens  to  do 
serious  harm  to  the  banking  Industry  and 
to  the  industries  and  the  Individuals  who  de- 
pend on  it.  If  all  banks  which  have  merged 
under  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  and  there  being 
no  statute  of  limitations,  all  banks  which 
have  merged  In  the  past  10  or  20  years  are 
subject  to  attack  by  the  Justice  Department, 
with  the  threat  of  being  split  up,  the  effect 
on  these  banks,  on  their  correspondents,  on 
their  depositors,  and  on  those  borrowing  from 
them  can  be  disastrous. 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  applies  to  banks  the 
basic  principles  which  underlie  the  antitrust 
laws — the  principles  of  promoting  competi- 
tion and  preventing  monopoly  which  under- 
lie our  free  enterprise  system.  The  bill  takes 
into  consideration  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  field  of  competition  and  monopoly,  and 
it  provides  for  consideration  of  the  special 
circum.stances  surrounding  the  Important 
and  sensitive  field  of  banking.  The  Bank 
Merger  Act  was  Intended  to  call  for  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  Federal  Iwnking 
agencies,  on  the  basis  of  advice  from  the 
Justice  Department,  of  the  competitive  fac- 
tors and  tendencies  to  monopoly  which  might 
be  Involved  In  any  bank  merger  which  might 
be  proposed. 

S.  1698  Is  not  Intended  In  any  way  to 
weaken  the  significance  given  to  competitive 
factors  in  the  deliberations  of  the  banking 
agencies  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act.  On 
the  contrary,  all  that  S.  1698  seeks  to  do  is  to 
provide  for  specialized  consideration  of  the 
special  competitive  situation  in  the  field  of 
banking. 

In  order  to  make  clear  my  strong  support 
for  competition  In  banking,  under  the  dual 
banking  system,  I  should  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  make  the  views  I  have  expressed  in 
this  letter  available  to  your  members. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  Willis  RoBERTSOi>r. 

Chairmen. 


Board  or  Governors, 
OF  THE  Federal  Reserve  System, 

Washington.  April  27, 1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rc7icy,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  your 
requests  of  April  6  and  April  7,  1965,  for 
a  report  on  your  bill,  S.  1698,  which  would 
amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828 
(c) )  to  exempt  bank  mergers  from  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws. 

Under  the  bill,  the  authority  of  the  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  tlie  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  ap- 
prove mergers  and  other  transactions  covered 
by  the  Bank  Merger  Act  would  be  "exclusive 
and  plenary."  Banks  participating  in  trans- 
actions approved  under  the  act  would  be 
relieved  by  the  bill,  as  to  such  transactions, 
from  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  and  the  Clayton  Act.  This  would 
be  true  whether  the  particular  transaction 
'has  been  or  is  hereafter  consummated." 
The  bill  also  would  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  any  bank  merger  or  similar  trans- 
action consummated  pursuant  to  the  ap. 
proval  of  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
bank  supervisory  authority  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  (May 
13.  1960).  In  Introducing  the  bill  on  April 
5,  1965,  you  indicated  that  it  is  intended  "to 
be  applicable  not  only  to  future  mergers 
but  to  all  mergers  heretofore  consummated 
pursuant  to  appropriate  regulatory  approval 
including  mergers  now  under  attack  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  antitrust 
laws." 

Because  banking  is  a  licensed,  strictly  reg- 
ulated, and  closely  supervised  industry  that 
offers  problems  acutely  different  from  other 
types  of  businesses,  the  Congress,  in  enact- 
ing the  Bank  Merger  Act,  deliberately  chose 
to  place  the  authority  to  pass  on  bank  merg- 
ers in  the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies. Of  course,  the  competitive  effects  or 
possible  antitrust  implications  of  bank  ab- 
sorptions obviously  were  the  major  reason 
prompting  adoption  of  the  measure.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  from  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act,  however,'  that  the  Congress 
did  not  believe  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  best  if  the  legality  of  bank  mergers 
were  to  be  tested  by  competitive  factors  alone, 
to  the  exclusion  of  banking  factors,  including 
offsetting  benefits  to  the  public. 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  contains  no  specific 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  for  bank 
mergers,  and  the  legislative  history  of  the 
act  Indicates  that  this  was  not  an  Inad- 
vertence. On  the  other  hand — and  as  the 
legislative  history  emphasizes — at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  the  act  It  was  generally  tm- 
derstood  that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended  In  1950,  was  Inapplicable  to  bank 
mergers,  and  there  was  little  or  no  experi- 
ence by  which  to  judge  the  usefulness  of  the 
Sherman  Act  In  dealing  with  such  matters. 

In  any  event,  the  Congress  specifically  re- 
jected a  proposal  that  antitrust  standards 
be  adopted  as  the  criteria  for  approvals  of 
bank  mergers,  as  well  as  a  proposal  that  the 
Attorney  General  be  permitted  to  Intervene 
and  obtain  court  reviews  In  bank  merger 
cases  pending  before  the  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies.  Instead,  the  Congress,  in 
deciding  to  rely  on  the  requirement  for  ad- 
vance approvals  by  the  banking  agencies. 
concluded  that  agency  consideration  in  such 
cases  of  the  antitrust  implications  would  be 
aided  sufficiently  by  the  requirement  in  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  for  advisory  reports  from 
the  Attorney  General  on  the  competitive  fac- 
tors involved.  And,  in  the  words  of  your 
committee  In  reporting  the  measure,  "Tlia 
advance  approval  feature  is  important  In 
halting  bank  acquisitions  before  they  are 
consummated  and  in  preserving  the  deposi- 
tors' confidence  in  an  Institution  which  might 
otherwise  be  destroyed  by  an  attempt  to  un- 
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scramble  assets  after  an  acquisition  has  been 
completed."  (S.  Rept.  No.  196  on  S.  1062. 
Apr.  17,  1959,  p.  22.) 

Well  known  are  the  problems  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  recent  antitrust  court  cases 
involving  bank  mergers.  This  litigation 
makes  unmistakably  clear  that  banks  and 
their  customers  now  face  the  uncertainty 
that,  even  though  merger  proposals  receive 
the  advance  approval  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency,  the  transactions  are 
subject  to  veto  in  the  courts  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  or  antitrust  considerations 
alone.  Indeed,  protracted  antitrust  litigation 
to  unscramble  a  merger  risks  detrimental 
effects  on  the  bank  involved  and  the  public. 

The  Board  believes  that  the  Congress 
should  examine  the  situation  with  a  view  to 
prompt  correction  and  urges  enactment  of 
legislation  such  as  that  proposed  In  your  bill. 

Should  the  Congress,  however,  be  unable  to 
agree  on  the  approach  to  the  problem  pro- 
posed in  S.  1698,  It  might  wish  to  consider 
other,  although  less  positive,  measures.  One 
such  possibility  would  be  to  amend  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  to  allow  a  specified  time  neces- 
sary for  the  filing  of  an  antitrust  action  in 
court  to  prevent  consummation  of  an  ap- 
proved transaction,  after  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  action,  the  merger  could 
be  consummated  and  would  be  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  Because  the  Attorney 
General  receives  ample  notice  of  pending 
mergers  under  the  procedure  In  the  act  for 
the  submission  of  competitive  factors  re- 
ports, the  specified  period  should  be  relatively 
short. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Wm.  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 


GUADALUPE      MOUNTAIN      REGION 
PRAISED  FOR  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  mountainous  Guadalupe  region  of- 
fers one  of  the  areas  with  the  most 
scenic  potential  for  a  national  park  now 
available  for  acquisition  in  the  United 
States.  This  wondrous  area  is  conven- 
iently located  between  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Big  Bend  Na- 
tional Park,  in  Texas,  and  is  a  largely 
unvisiled  area,  with  maximum  beauty 
and  attraction  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  as  a  national  park. 

In  the  April  25,  1965,  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
Standard-Times,  an  article  entitled 
"Guadalupe  Park  Top  Texas  Asset,"  and 
written  by  Ed  Syers,  points  out  another 
virtue  of  this  region:  It  can  be  a  year- 
round  park,  whereas  many  of  our  north- 
ern national  parks  have  to  close  during 
the  winter.  Because  of  the  importance 
which  the  Guadalupe  Motmtains  hold 
for  our  country,  and  because  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  article,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    San    Angelo    (Tex.)    Standard- 
Times,  Apr.  25,  1965] 
Guadalupe  Park  Top  Texas  Asset — In  the 
Making  Now 

(By  Ed  Syers) 

Our  projected  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  magnificently  wedging  Texas 
jiorthwest,  holds  but  one  disappointment. 
You  cannot  sec  It  yet. 

It  Is  undiscovered  Yosemlte — If  visually 
less  mighty,  then  more  wildly  profuse  and 
overtowering,  because  encountered  at  arm's 
length.  Its  rims  gaze  a  hundred  miles;  but 
below,  its  hidden  McKlttrick  Canyon  Is  close 
quarter  experience. 


En  route  Carlsbad  Caverns,  your  next  trip 
west,  stop  awhile  at  U.S.  180*8  roadside  park, 
up  the  foot  of  crouching  El  Capltan  and 
Guadalupe  Peak.  You  see  the  park's  sheer 
outer  ramparts,  piercing  70,000  acres  of 
Texas — a  preclplce-walled  thrust,  the  very 
shape  of  our  State's  own  south  tip. 

A  giant  edge  view,  this — a  vertical  mile 
above  the  salt  flat  deserts  south.  And  though 
In  Itself  awesome.  It  Is  still  outer  wall  and 
will  hide  its  forested  summits,  blue  depths 
and  canyon  heights  until  Congress — likely 
this  year — greenllghts  the  Park  Service.  Add 
perhaps  2  more  years,  you'll  begin  to 
see  the  halls  of  these  mountain  kings  be- 
hind. 

For  3  dajrs'  hiking,  muleback  and  contem- 
plation, I've  barely  glimpsed  them. 

There  are  two  distinct  vistas.  Trail,  camp, 
and  finally  road  will  rim  high.  Far  beneath, 
hiker  and  rider  will  peer  up  dizzyingly  from 
twisting,  timbered  canyon. 

First,  then,  let's  look  from  below. 

From  the  roadside.  El  Capitan  dominates 
desert  sea  like  Gibraltar,  with  Texas'  high- 
est, Guadalupe  Peak,  west,  and  Pine  Top 
over  the  pass  north.  Ten  miles  beyond,  Mc- 
Klttrick pierces  the  mountain  wall,  cuts 
forested  behind  it,  then  slashes  narrowing, 
20  miles  across. 

Eight  miles  Inside  (and  presently  through 
three  locked  gates),  the  mlle-wlde,  well- 
timbered  canyons  will  shade  scores  of  camp- 
grounds for  year-round,  sunshine  use.  Mc- 
Klttrick's  wonders,  afoot  and  horseback,  lie 
beyond  what  will  be  canyon  camp. 

Even  you  and  I  will  recognize  an  incredible 
botanic  crossroads,  the  trails  above,  where 
ponderosa  pine  dwarfs  the  giant  faxon 
yucca,  blgtooth,  maple  flames  over  daggered 
maguey,  sotol,  and  lecheguiUa;  and  gold 
chinquapin  looks  on  madrone's  naked  In- 
dians— woman  limbs. 

Up  those  cliffhung  trails,  we'll  top  out, 
startled  to  shell-like  formation,  the  very 
summits.  Geology  knows  these  Guadalupes 
for  fossil  barrier  reefs,  the  exposed  world's 
mightiest,  from  quarter-billlon-year-ago  Per- 
mian seas. 

We'll  marvel  at  forest-shadowed  elk,  fleet- 
ing bighorn,  the  crags  away  high,  and,  in 
the  bubbllng-down  crystal  pools,  at  rainbow 
trout,  here  only  in  Texas.  Then  finally,  the 
visual  avalanche  of  castellated  crag,  battle- 
ment, half-dome,  of  uphung  precipice  like 
gray-green  titan  drapes,  cave-pocked,  grot- 
toed,  scoop -sheltered,  and  natural  bridged 
to  pinnacles  above,  tlny-tufted  with  100- 
foot  Douglas  fir,  edging  mountain  meadows 
where  the  high  campers  look  down  on  us, 
ants  below. 

More  than  one  has  called  McKittrick 
America's  perfect  box  canyon.  It  isn't 
boxed;  Its  chasmed  zigzags  seem  it  so. 

I  hiked  a  lelstirely  8  miles  with  J.  C.  Hun- 
ter, Jr.,  Abilene  rancher-oilman.  At  50,  he 
has  spent  over  half  a  lifetime  holding  this 
mountain  beauty  as  virgin  as  Geronlmo's 
Apache  left  it;  holding  it  for  ultimate  park 
use.  Hunter  rides  an  easy  saddle,  hikes 
strongly,  speaks  softly;  his  mountains  ex- 
plain it. 

Outside  his  lodge,  where  trail  begins  grad- 
ual, stream  crisscrossing  climb,  the  narrow- 
ing canyon  walls  rear  to  fluted,  sleek,  and 
Jagged  height,  changing  color  and  form  with 
shadow  and  light.  Here  are  Brice's  mina- 
rets in  giant  scale;  here,  upper  Zion's  mas- 
sive walls,  to  tinted  filagree;  high  yonder, 
Sequoia's  looming  Moro  Rock;  beyond  it, 
Yosemlte's  Half  Dome — all  relatively  loftier 
than  their  1,800-foot  thrust,  because  you 
pass  so  close  to  them. 

McKittrick  turns  and  turns,  changing  each 
hundred  yards,  closing  Its  rifflng  stream  in 
stereophonic  echo,  stirring  late  morning 
breeze,  drifting  back  the  canyon  wren's  trill- 
down  and  narrowing  the  blue  silk  sky.  You 
lunch  In  a  stalactite-hung  grotto  and  ponder 
If  this  could  be  a  collapsed  part  of  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  25  air  miles  north. 


You  wander  bulldlng-sized  boulders,  under 
spires  like  20-story  galley  prows,  pinnacles 
like  giant  lighthouses,  high  windows  opening 
on  lesser  peaks  like  castles.  McKittrick  un- 
folds finally  to  a  block-long,  vaulting  over- 
hang that  could  shelter  a  Mesa  Verde  cliff 
dwelling.  Beyond  are  the  narrows,  closing  to 
30  feet  and  climbing  to  the  deep,  spring-fed 
pool  that  heads  the  canyon  stream. 

There,  your  trail — p>ark  graded  to  comfort — 
tiu-ns  back  for  an  easy  day's  hike,  year  round. 
In  lower  canyon's  late  afternoon  grays  and 
golds  you  still  sense  McKlttrlck's  close 
moods — whether  in  winter's  stark  grandetir, 
spring's  green  veil,  summer's  scent  and  lazy 
sound,  or  autumn's  blaze. 

Back  at  the  lodge,  you  consider  the  ulti- 
mate park.  You  sampled  one  hike;  there  will 
be  several,  as  many  saddle  trails.  For  this, 
though  most  spectacular,  is  but  one  of  a 
dozen  canyons  that  lace  and  interlace  virgin 
wilderness.  You'll  get  an  idea  of  the  others 
with  muleback  rimrlde,  a  hundred  switch-' 
backs  to  top  out,  tomorrow. 

You'll  better  sense  the  link  park  planners 
discuss — for  hiker,  rider,  and  ultimately  mo- 
torist— down  the  lofty  knife  of  Blue  Ridge, 
over  the  mountain- meadow  forests  and  along 
the  cliffs  from  Carlsbad  Caverns. 

Ultimate  park?  It  offers  what  northern 
parks  cannot:  year-roiuid  use — high-tim- 
bered as  though  rain-forested,  yet  delight- 
fully crisp  sunshine,  even  the  cold  months. 

And  for  Southwest,  a  missing  tourist  link. 
McKittrick  will  send  the  traveler  on:  Big 
Bend,  El  Paso,  and  Mexico,  and  Padre's  long 
gold  beaches. 

So  stop  awhile  at  U.S.  ISO's  roadside  park, 
look  up  at  the  great  sheer  wall  and  think 
what  waits  inside.  We  know  that  labyrinth 
hides  Old  Prospector  Bill  Sublett's  treasure; 
and  I  promised  to  report  on  it.  High  up  one 
north  face  are  three  caves  that  took  his  name. 
It's  as  far  as  I  got,  with  Sublett's  lost  gold. 

The  real  treasure — rarely  duplicated  in 
America — Is  chasmed  and  pinnacled  beauty. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564),  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  its  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


[No.  62  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ervln 

AUott 

Carlson 

Fannin 

Anderson 

Case 

Fong 

Bartlett 

Church 

Gruening 

Bass 

Curtis 

Harris 

Bennett 

Dirksen 

Hart 

Bible 

Douglas 

Hartke 

Boggs 

Eastland 

Hayden 

Brewster 

EUender 

Hickenlooper 
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Hill 

McNamara 

Russell,  S  C. 

Holland 

Metcolf 

Saltonstall 

Inouye 

MUler 

Smith 

Javits        « 

Mondale 

Spar  km  an 

Jordan, Idaho 

Montoya 

Stennis 

.  Morse 

Talmadge 

Kuchel 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Lausche 

Mundt 

Tj-dlngs 

Lon?  Mo. 

Muskie 

W:!llam.s.  N  J. 

Long.  La. 

Nelson 

Williams.  Del. 

M.agnuson 

Past  ore 

Yar  borough 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Young.  N.  Dak 

McCarthy 

Proxmire 

Young.  Ohio 

McClellan 

Randolph 

McGlC 

Robertson 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  .  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan t,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov- 
ern],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NetjbercerI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  B.'vyh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BxjrdickI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  1,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son!, the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy] .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Comiecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  absent  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicKl,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Bass  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week. 
at  the  request  of  the  majority  leader. 
I  withdrew  my  amendment  No.  83  so 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  might  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  That  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  has 
now  been  offered,  and  I  wish  to  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  my  amendment  No. 
83,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill.  My  amendments  would 
amend  several  portions  of  the  bill.  For 
that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  and  ultimately 
voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  135 
Amendments    to   enforce   the    15th    amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

On  page  2.  line  8,  change  the  figure  "6"  to 
the  figure  "5". 

On  pages  4  to  8,  both  Inclusive,  strike 
out  sections  4  and  5  In  their  entirety  and 
Insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  4.  When  he  has  reason  to  believe 
th.Tt  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  is  engaged  In  denying  or  abridging  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  the  Attorney  General  may  institute 
an  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
against  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
in  the  district  In  which  the  capital  of 
the  State  in  question  is  located  or  In  which 
the  political  subdivision  In  question  Is  situ- 
ated, against  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, alleging  that  it  is  engaging  in  denying 
or  abridging  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  Upon  demand 
of  the  Attorney  General,  such  action  shall  be 
tried  by  a  three-Jtidge  district  court  con- 
vened in  the  manner  prescribed  by  62  Stat. 
968  (28  use.  2284).  In  case  the  court  finds 
on  the  trial  on  such  action  that  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  in  question  Is  denying 
or  abridging  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  the  court  shall  so 
adjudge  and  shall  authorize  the  appointment 
of  examiners  by  the  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  5  to  serve 
for  such  period  of  time  and  in  such  political 
subdivisions  of  such  State  or  such  political 
subdivision  as  the  coiut  shall  determine  Is 
appropriate  to  enforce  the  guaranties  of  the 
15th  amendment." 

On  pages  8  and  9,  strike  out  everything 
from  the  semicolon  on  line  22  of  page  8 
through  the  word  "amendment"  on  line  4 
on  page  9  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
owlng  "or  section  4." 

On  page  19,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out 
the  words  "any  declaratory  Judgment  piu'su- 
ant  to  section  4." 

Renumber  sections  6.  7.  8.  9,  10,  11.  12,  13. 
14,  15,  and  16  as  sections  5,  6,  7.  8,  9,  10.  11. 
12.  13. 14,  and  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ini- 
tially, let  me  acknowledge  that  I  am 
aware  that  for  the  most  part,  and  by 
most  of  those  to  whose  attention  it 
comes,  any  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  will  be  written 
off  as  just  another  manifestation  of 
"racism."  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  opposition  originates  from  one  who 
happens  to  be  from  a  Southern  State. 
Such  is  the  emotional  climate  in  the 
Nation  today. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  however,  let  me 
say  for  the  record,  with  complete  sin- 
cerity, that  I  oppose  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  vote  to  any  quali^ed  person. 
Denials  of  the  privilege  of  voting  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  are  unconstitu- 
tional, inconsistent  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  whfch  our  Nation  was  founded, 
and  devoid  of  any  legal  or  philosophic 
justification. 

With  absolute  consistency.  I  oppose 
enactment  of  the  "Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965."  for  it  is  equally  unconstitutional, 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  Nation  was  foimded. 
and  equally  devoid  of  any  legal  or  philo- 


sophic justification.  Two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right;  and  legislative  flouting  of 
the  Constitution  under  the  pretense  of 
upholding  the  Constitution  will  not  ad- 
vance civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  rarely,  if  ever,  has  the 
genesis  of  a  legislative  proposal  been  of 
more  pertinence  to  the  consideration  of 
a  measure  than  is  the  case  with  S.  1564, 
the  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965! 
No  realistic  evaluation  of  this  bill's 
breadth,  its  scope,  its  operation,  or  its 
consequences  is  possible  in  the  absence 
of  an  understanding  of  its  origin  and 
the  environment  from  which  it  sprang. 
It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  before  com- 
menting in  any  detail  on  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl  itself,  to  review  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  birth  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  before  the  Congress 
today  as  a  consequence  of  what  has  been 
generally  described  as  "mass  demonstra- 
tions." It  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  pin- 
point the  precise  point  in  time  when  the 
so-called  civil  rights  movement  took  to 
the  streets,  but  several  years  have  passed 
since  the  so-called  demonstrations  at- 
tained enough  momentum  to  draw  the 
focus  of  public  attention  to  such  activi- 
ties. Although  we  have  all  been  wit- 
nesses through  the  media  of  television 
and  the  printed  word  to  these  mass  ac- 
tivities, and  although  each  of  us  has 
been  influenced  to  some  degree  and  in 
some  direction  by  such  activities,  there 
remains  little  understanding  of  either 
the  precise  nature,  pattern,  or  actual 
purpose  and  effect  of  such  an  activist 
movement. 

The  names  of  the  participating  orga- 
nizations, many  of  which  have  sprung  up 
seemingly  overnight,  have  become  house- 
hold words — the  Southern  Leadership 
Conference,  SNCC,  CORE,  just  to  name 
a  few.  We  are  also  familiar  with  the 
names  of  the  leaders — King.  Rustin, 
Shuttlesworth,  Abemathy.  Farmer — 
again,  just  to  name  but  a  few.  Wc  have 
watched  and  read  of  their  so-called 
demonstrations  in  Birmingham,  New 
York,  Montgomery,  Chicago.  Jackson, 
Philadelphia,  Charleston,  St.  Augustine, 
and  in  countless  other  cities  across  the 
Nation. 

For  all  the  familiarity  with  the  inci- 
dents, the  places,  the  organizations,  the 
people — there  is  obviously  precious  little 
comprehension  of  what  is  occuning.  It 
is  almost  as  though  the  Nation  has 
viewed  these  occurrences  through  the 
mind's  window  of  emotion,  never  daring 
to  crack  that  shutter  of  the  mind  which 
might  subject  these  activities  to  the  per- 
ceptiveness  of  reason. 

For  the  most  part,  the  so-called  dem- 
onstrations are  well  organized.  The 
leaders  have  largely  succeeded  in  exer- 
cising the  slight  degree  of  control  which 
is  possible  over  large  masses  of  aroused 
people.  They  have  been  diligent  in 
training  those  activists  who  participate 
regularly  in  techniques  long  since  per- 
fected for  this  type  of  activity.  Only  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  only  to  the  careless 
observer,  do  the  so-called  demonstrations 
appear  either  spontaneous  or  unmanip- 
ulated.  They  comprise  one  of  the  most 
successful,  calculated  propaganda  op- 
erations ever  imdertaken. 
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The  so-called  demonstrations,  them- 
selves, constitute  the  professional  ap- 
plication of  the  art  of  civil  disobedience. 
Part  and  parcel  of  the  operation  is  a 
niassive  verbal  bairage.  professing  and 
acclaiming  such  activities  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  nonviolence.  Indeed,  the  term 
"nonviolence"  has  become  almost  an  au- 
tomatically accepted  adjective  for  such 
activity,  so  successfvd  has  been  the  cam- 
paign of  oral  and  written  propaganda. 
The  demonstrations  have,  in  fact,  ac- 
tually been  surprisingly  nonviolent,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  violent  tenden- 
cies inherent  in  mob  psychology. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  professional  capa- 
bilities of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  movement  that  the  massive 
civil  disobedience  which  they  have 
aroused,  instigated,  and  inspired  has 
been  largely  nonviolent.  But  nonvio- 
lence is  only  one  of  the  two  major  ele- 
ments which  compose  the  successful  civil 
disobedience  operation.  For  civil  dis- 
obedience success,  nonviolent  a  demon- 
stration should  be.  but  provocative  it 
must  DC ;  for  provocative  is  the  other  ad- 
jective, rarely  enunciated,  never  ad- 
vertised, which  is  the  key  to  the  success 
of  the  civil  disobedience  operation  which 
we  are  witnessing  and  have  witnessed  for 
several  years. 

A  careful  study  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  demonstrations  proves  clearly  that 
nothing  is  more  unsuccessful  than  a 
demonstration  which  provokes  no  re- 
sistance. Such  is  the  nature  of  these 
nonviolent  provocative  operations,  how- 
ever, that  those  activities  which  have 
failed  to  elicit  some  type  of  resistance 
merely  evidence  poor  planning  by  the 
leaders  or  poor  execution  by  the  trained 
participants. 

If  a  demonstration  in  the  streets  does 
not  elicit  a  response  from  city  officials, 
the  demonstration  is  moved  into  the  offi- 
cial's ofSce.  If  enti-y  into  the  official's 
office  does  not  evoke  any  substantial 
resistance,  the  demon.strators  remain, 
refusing  to  leave  until  the  absolute  re- 
quirement of  order  necessitates  the 
demonstrators'  ejection.  By  the  na- 
ture of  the  operation,  it  is  almost  in- 
variably possible  to  mount  an  essentially 
nonviolent  activity,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  so  provocative  that  it  will  require 
even  the  most  benevolent  authority  to 
respond  with  resistance,  which  resistance 
usually  requires  the  use  of  force.  For 
instance,  no  one  could  accuse  either  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  being  other  than 
benevolent  toward  the  so-called  civil 
rights  campaign  of  civil  disobedience. 
Yet.  within  recent  weeks,  both  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  President  have 
found  it  necessary  to  resist  so-called 
nonviolent,  but  provocative,  demonstra- 
tions in  the  form  of  sit-ins  by  having  law 
enforcement  officers  physically  eject  the 
demonstrators  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  White  House,  respec- 
tively. Mayors  from  Chicago  to  Selma 
have  experienced  the  necessity  to  react 
similarly. 

If  massive  demonstrations  at  noon  in 
the  city  square  are  Ignored  and  provoke 
no  response,  demonstrations  are  resched- 
uled from  noon  to  11  p.m..  and  to  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  rather  than  the 


city  square.    Such  was  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, in  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Thus,  are  nonviolence  and  provocation 
the  two  ingredients  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  civil  disobedience  opera- 
tions commonly  referred  as  to  civil  rights 
demonstrations.  The  careful  cloak  of 
nonviolence  provides  shelter  from  the 
potential  disapproval  of  a  fair-minded 
public  which  takes  note  of  the  operation 
from  afar — not  being  directly  affected  by 
the  particular  demonstration.  The  ele- 
ment of  provocation  insures  application 
of  resisting  force,  which  can  be  used  to 
effectively  gain  the  sympathy  of  that 
same  public  witnessing  from  afar.  The 
more  brutal  and  excessive  the  resisting 
force  which  can  be  provoked,  the  more 
successful  becomes  the  particular  civil 
disobedience  operation. 

This  is  the  nature  and  the  pattern  of 
the  organized  civil  disobedience  which 
has  engulfed  our  Nation  over  the  past 
several  years. 

I  have  described  the  so-called  mass 
demonstrations  as  operations  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. Tliis  is  no  chance  choice  of 
terms.  I  use  "civil  disobedience"  as  a 
deliberate  and  accurate  expression  for 
the  activities  which  have  become  so  fa- 
miliar. The  term  "civil"  embraces  the 
nonviolent  appearance  and  ostensible 
character  of  the  demonstrations,  and 
distinguishes  such  activities  from  those 
of  a  similar  nature  and  purpose  which 
utilize  military  as  contrasted  to  civil 
means.  The  term  "disobedience"  em- 
braces the  pix)vocativeness  of  such  activ- 
ities, but  it  also  includes  and  describes 
another  aspect  of  the  demonstrations. 
Disobedience  embraces  lawlessness,  and 
the  term  is  accurately  applied  to  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  demoixstrations,  be- 
cause they  are  inherently  lawless.  The 
disobedience  is  disobedience  to  duly  en- 
acted and  prevailing  law.  Those  laws  to 
be  disobeyed  are  selected  at  the  discre- 
tion, usually,  of  the  directors  of  the  civil 
disobedience  operation,  but  occasionally 
the  participants  expand  the  scope  of  the 
laws  chosen  by  the  leaders  to  be  dis- 
obeyed. The  majority  of  the  laws  dis- 
obeyed— or,  more  accurately,  defied — 
have  been  for  the  most  part  those  en- 
acted in  exercise  of  that  portion  of  gov- 
ermnental  authority  known  as  the  police 
power.  Such  laws  range  in  purpose  from 
the  regulation  of  traffic,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order,  to  the  protection 
of  the  human  right  to  the  enjoyment 
and  use  of  private  property. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  at  this 
point  between  the  grievances  to  which  the 
massive  civil  disobedience  Is  ostensibly 
directed  at  correcting,  and  the  laws  which 
are  disobeyed  in  the  process  of  the  activ- 
ity, for  rarely  are  the  object  of  the  osten- 
sible grievance  and  the  laws  wliich  are 
disobeyed  either  identical  or  related.  For 
example,  the  grievance  to  which  tlie 
demonstrations  are  often  ostensibly  di- 
rected is  voting  discrimination,  wMle  the 
laws  disobeyed  are  often  traffic  regula- 
tions or  trespass  prohibition  ordinances. 

It  becomes  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  civil  disobedience  is  defiant  of  legiti- 
mate rules  of  society  which  are  uncon- 
nected, from  a  causal  standpKjint,  with 
the  ostensible  object  or  grievance  of  the 
group  engaged  in  the  civil  disobedience 


operation.  It  is  the  provocative  disobe- 
dience of  law.  unrelated  to  the  ostensible 
grievance,  which  distinguishes  this  as  an 
insurrection  rather  than  a  reform  move- 
ment. Because  the  campaign  of  civil  dis- 
obedience seeks  to  undermine,  through 
defiance,  a  whole  spectrum  of  the  rules 
of  society,  the  movement  denies  and 
seeks  to  undermine  the  rule  of  law  itself 
among  the  society.  Necessarily,  it  also 
undermines  the  political  order  which  the 
society  has  instituted  for  its  own  govern- 
ment. 

The  movement,  therefore,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  war  against  society 
and  the  existing  political  order — in  short, 
an  insurrection. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation,  our  society, 
and  our  political  structure  have  the  ad- 
mirable quality  of  being  tolerant  toward 
and  susceptible  to  reforms.  Never  in 
the  liistory  of  man  has  a  political  system 
been  so  well  devised  to  permit  successful 
political,  social,  and  economic  reforms 
to  be  accomplished  than  has  ours.  Suc- 
cessful reforms  in  this  country  have 
ranged  the  broad  horizons  from  child 
labor  to  maltreatment  of  dumb  animals; 
from  the  provision  of  social  welfare  for 
citizens  to  the  provision  of  sanctuaries 
for  birds. 

Indeed,  reforms  under  our  political 
system  have  been  so  relatively  easy  to 
bring  about  that  we  are  inclined  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  only  under  a  po- 
litical system  which  provides  order  and 
stability  are  reforms  p>ossible  at  all. 
Such  an  obvious  fact  should  not  be  hard 
for  any  contempwrary  American  to  per- 
ceive. We  have  vainly  attempted  to 
accomplish  relatively  meager  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  reforms,  by  our  own 
standards,  in  areas  of  the  world  where 
there  was  and  is  no  political  structure 
which  could  provide  order  and  stability. 
We  have  found  that  reforms  in  the  Con- 
go are  not  possible  until  stability  is 
achieved.  We  have  found  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  achieve  social  and  economic 
reforms  in  Vietnam — again,  because  of 
the  lack  of  order  and  stability.  Repeat- 
edly, our  well  financed  reforms  in  Latin 
American  countries  fell  prey  to  disorder 
and  instability — all  too  often  taking  the 
form  of  a  revolution. 

If,  therefore,  the  objective  of  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  movement  is  reform 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  legitimate 
grievances,  our  political  structure  pro- 
vides a  legitimate  means  for  such  reform 
within  its  prescribed  process  and 
through  its  constitutional  institutions. 
Insurrection,  on  the  contrary,  institutes 
the  very  conditions  of  disorder  and  in- 
stability which  preclude  lasting  reforms. 
Insurrections  are  wars  against  society 
and  undermine  the  entire  political  struc- 
ture— the  good  elements  as  well  as  the 
bad.  By  its  very  nature,  a  revolution 
strikes  at  the  whole  political  structure 
through  which  all  the  laws  are  institut- 
ed, those  with  which  we  agree  as  well 
as  those  with  which  we  disagree.  When 
one  chooses  individually  to  openly  defy 
a  law,  he  becomes  a  criminal.  When 
one  conspires  or  joins  an  organized  ef- 
fort to  defy  a  whole  spectrum  of  laws,  he 
becomes  an  insurrectionist;  and  his  par-^ 
ticipation  constitutes  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  refreshing 
when  evidence  comes  to  light  that  there 
are  those  in  our  society  who  perceive 
the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  the  cur- 
rent pattern  of  civil  disobedience.  Not 
surprisingly,  one  of  those  who  evidences 
a  clear  and  penetrating  understanding  of 
this  subject  is  the  Senate's  own  Chaplain, 
Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  In  his 
weekly  column  which  appeared  in  the 
April  11. 1965.  edition  of  the  Sunday  Star. 
Dr.  Harris  discussed  "Broken  Law  and 
Broken  Freedom."    He  stated: 

In  these  days  of  tortured  turbulence  there 
is  nothing  that  our  social  order  needs  more 
than  to  realize  that  to  break  the  law  means 
to  break  our  freedom  which  makes  laws. 
There  Is  a  frightening  description  In  the 
April  FBI  Bulletin  of  a  scene  last  Labor  Day 
weekend  In  a  New  England  State  where  7,000 
arrogant,  profane,  and  Insulting  young  peo- 
ple stormed  from  the  beach  area,  drinking 
and  destroying  property  as  they  shouted  "kUl 
the  cops,  let's  have  a  riot."  In  addition  to 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  youth  in  various 
parts  of  the  Nation,  the  amazing  doctrine  is 
now  being  broadcast  in  the  bitter  campaign 
for  civil  rights  that  to  reach  certain  social 
goals  lawbreaking  is  a  virtue.  The  startling 
thing  in  the  contemporary  agitation  for  the 
removal  of  unjust  discrimination  is  that  this 
lawless  conception  Is  espoused  by  some  lead- 
ers in  the  realm  of  morals  and  ethics  as 
uncontrolled  street  demonstrators  trampled 
roughshod  over  legally  enacted  regulations. 
Some  riders  on  crusading  white  horses  covet 
a  martyr's  halo,  rather  than  obedience  to 
laws  of  which  they  do  not  approve. 

In  an  address  at  Colby  College,  Adlai  Ste- 
venson observed:  "Even  a  jail  sentence  Is  no 
longer  a  dishonor  but  a  proud  achievement. 
Perhaps  we  are  destined  to  see  in  this  law- 
loving  land  people  running  for  ofBce.  not  on 
their  stainless  records,  but  on  their  prison 
records."  To  break  legal  enactments  by 
simply  appealing  to  a  higher  law  is  to  punch 
a  hole  in  the  legal  dike  which  holds  back  the 
flood  of  anarchy. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  has  pointedly  said,  "An  individual  or 
marauding  group  who  defies  the  law  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  particular  kind  of  freedom 
they  espovise  is  indeed  destructive  of  the 
rule  of  law." 

The  present-day  gospel  of  "overcoming"  by 
disregarding  laws,  even  on  the  way  to  worth- 
while objectives,  endangers  the  very  cause. 
as  it  thus  prostitutes  unworthy  means  as  a 
route  to  desired  ends.  At  the  same  time  it 
puts  In  jeopardy  other  worthy  causes  wait- 
ing for  their  day  in  a  lawfully  constituted 
court.  The  Communists  shout  out  in  glee 
to  high  heaven  at  the  reported  attitudes 
of  representative  U.S.  citizens  that  a  law  to 
which  any  person  objects  is  like  piecrust — 
made  to  be  broken. 

A  prominent  leader  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  said:  "There  are  Just  laws  and 
there  are  unjust  laws.  I  submit  that  an  in- 
dividual who  breaks  the  law  that  conscience 
tells  him  is  unjust  and  willingly  accepts 
penalty  is,  In  reality,  expressing  the  highest 
respect  for  law."  That  Is  transparent 
sophistry. 

Let  us  state  unequivocably  that  this  law- 
breaking  doctrine  is  not,  as  some  allege,  a 
Christian  view.  A  recognized  modem  the- 
ologian has  commented  on  the  contemporary 
attempt  to  make  blatant  breaking  of  law  an 
allowable  Christian  practice.  He  declares. 
"The  early  Christians  under  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  state — a  pagan  state,  mind  you — 
whether  they  held  the  laws  to  be  just  or  un- 
just, so  long  as  the  state  did  not  claim  for 
itself  the  worship  and  allegiance  owing  only 
to  God."  Whatever  may  be  said  for  civil  dis- 
obedience it  is  certainly  not  a  Christian  doc- 
trine as  St.  Paul   in  Romans  makes  clear. 


Those  who  claim  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their 
patron  saint  ought  to  listen  to  him  as  he 
solemnly  admonishes,  "There  is  no  grievance 
that  Is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  rule." 

There  Is  no  magic  formula  which  guaran- 
tees to  bring  abovit  in  one  day.  or  a  thousand, 
the  equality  which  is  at  the  heart  of  democ- 
racy. Mad  Insistence  on  individual  wills  and 
whims  crowds  out  sober  obedience.  Fiats, 
not  fists,  are  the  effective  weapons  for  right- 
ing wrongs.  A  keen  young  thinker  with 
splendid  university  training,  gazing  with 
anxious  eyes  at  the  present  ominous  scene, 
has  written,  "Once  It  Is  stated  that  law  need 
not  be  obeyed  unless  it  Is  good  law,  the  be- 
ginning of  an  end  to  rule  by  law  has  been 
initiated.  If  each  individual,  or  group  of 
individuals,  decides  for  himself  which  laws 
he  will  follow,  and  which  laws  he  will  dis- 
obey, the  entire  fabric  of  law  Is  broken  down. 
The  fact  Is  that  Negro  equality  can  exist  only 
in  the  same  propwrtlon  as  respect  for  laws 
exists.  What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  if  Ne- 
groes succeeded  in  destroying  our  system  of 
law  and  in  the  very  same  process  destroyed 
the  very  thing  which  can  make  them  free." 

But,  alas.  In  the  present  orgy  of  lawless- 
ness in  America,  there  are  many  well-inten- 
tioned citizens  who  desperately  need  to  be 
reminded  that  broken  law  is  the  direct  path 
to  broken  freedom.  The  way  to  alter  exist- 
ing law  is  the  legislative  path  and  not  the 
lawbreaking  path.  Civil  disobedience  Is  a 
long  first  step  In  the  direction  of  an  inva- 
sion of  lawlessness  in  which  order  and  free- 
dom and  liberty  would  be  lost. 

Over  the  headquarters  of  every  cause  in 
this  day  of  social  ferment  there  might  well 
be  written  the  inscription  which  is  lifted  up 
in  great  letters  over  the  courthouse  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  "Obedience  to  law  is  liberty!" 

Would  that  many  more  had  the  insight 
and  vision  of  Dr.  Hanis. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  effects  of  this 
civil  disobedience  insurrection. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  pm-poses  of 
government,  and  most  specifically  an 
enunciated  purpose  of  our  Government, 
is  to  "insure  domestic  tranquillity." 
Domestic  tranquillity  is  one  of  the  most 
prized  and  precious  of  the  blessings  of  a 
stable  government.  It  is  a  blessing  most 
dear  to  responsible  citizens  and  one  for 
which  they  have  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice;  and  it  is  on  the 
affection  and  desire  for  the  blessings  of 
domestic  tranquillity  that  the  campaign 
of  civil  disobedience  seeks  to  capitalize 
and  make  its  destructive  advances. 

The  immediate  effects  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence operation  is  to  negate  domestic 
tranquillity  in  the  community  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Appalled  and  distressed  at 
the  loss  of  tranquillity,  responsible  citi- 
zens willingly  make  concessions,  some  of 
which  even  compromise  the  nature  of  the 
political  structure  itself. 

These,  however,  are  the  immediate 
short-range  effects — local  in  nature,  and 
comparatively  minor  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  broader  objectives. 
It  is  through  the  high  ofiRcial  level  of 
government  that  the  chief  effects  are 
realized.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
current  civil  disobedience  operations 
through  responses  at  the  highest  oflBcial 
levels  of  government  have  been  unbe- 
lievably significant. 

In  1963.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  Congress  a  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  as  a  direct  reaction  to  the 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience.  No 
amount  of  camouflage  could  conceal  the 
fact  that  its  extreme  provisions  were  de- 
signed, not  primarily  for  reform  but  es- 


sentially to  attempt  to  satisfy,  and 
thereby  halt  the  rampage  of  civil  dis- 
obedience outbreaks.  Quite  obviously 
the  bill  failed  in  this  purpose,  for  the 
civil  disobedience  campaigns  have  re- 
sumed after  a  brief  moratorium  during 
the  political  election.  The  Congress  in 
1964  passed  this  so-called  civil  rights 
bill.  In  so  doing,  it  compromised  not 
just  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  as 
written  in  the  Constitution,  but  also  the 
very  spirit  of  the  rule  of  law  on  which 
our  political  structure  is  based.  This, 
imfortunately,  was  only  the  beginning! 

The  judicial  branch  of  government 
has  also  attempted  to  deal  with  the  civil 
disobedience  campaign,  not  through  ap- 
plication of  law,  but  through  compro- 
mises of  the  rule  of  law.  In  December 
1964,  for  instance,  the  Supreme  Court 
overturned  convictions  for  offenses  com- 
mitted prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1964 
civil  lights  act.  The  Court's  decision, 
in  effect,  gave  retroactive  effect  to  that 
congressional  enactment,  and  in  so 
doing,  they  severely  compromised  the 
very  rule  of  law  from  which  whatever 
authority  they  exercise  stems. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a 
repeat  performance  of  congressional 
action  in  1964 — only  the  ante  has  been 
raised.  We  are  asked  this  time — or  was 
it  a  demand? — to  violate  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  land  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  was  done  in  1964.  Let  us 
look  at  the  specific  series  of  activities 
which  prompted  this  proposal. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  this  year,  a  cam- 
paign of  civil  disobedience  was  launched 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  which  lies  in  the  county 
of  Dallas,  under  the  leadership  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  a  resident  of  Atlanta. 
Ga.  The  campaign  of  civil  disobedience 
took  the  form  of  mass  demonstrations  in 
the  usual  pattern — for  the  most  part 
nonviolent,  but  provocative.  Marches 
on  the  courthouse,  where  the  registration 
board  is  located,  became  routine.  As 
time  went  by,  the  crowds  participating 
grew — made  up  not  only  of  applicants 
for  voting  registration,  but  also  of  non- 
residents of  the  State  of  Alabama  and, 
to  a  major  extent,  of  juveniles  drawn 
from  the  schools  of  Selma. 

Even  when  the  campaign  of  civil  dis- 
obedience began  in  Selma,  a  suit  was 
pending  in  Federal  court  for  relief  of 
those  denied  the  right  to  register  and 
vote.  The  court  action  was  brought 
under  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1960  and  1964.  On  February  4,  1965, 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
of  civil  disobedience,  the  Federal  court 
issued  the  following  order: 

This  court  specifically  finds  that  the  de- 
fendants have  deprived  Negroes  of  the  right 
to  vote  without  distinction  of  race  or  color 
and  such  deprivations  have  been  pursuant 
to  a  pattern  and  practice. 

It  Is  the  order  of  this  court  that  the  de- 
fendants, registrars  of  voters  of  Dallas  Coun- 
ty, Ala.,  are  hereby  restrained  and  enjoined: 

1.  From  falling  or  refusing  to  receive  and 
process  expeditiously  applications  for  regis- 
tration to  vote; 

2.  To  expedite  the  registration  of  voters  in 
Dallas  County  by  receiving  and  processing  at 
least  100  applications  on  each  registration 
day.  provided  that  number  of  persons  present 
themselves  for  registration; 

3.  To  provide  adequate  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  registration  of  voters  so  that 
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at  least  eight  applicants  can  apply  for  regis- 
tration simultaneously: 

4.  To  observe  the  following  procedures  for 
the  receipt  of  applications  for  registration  to 
vote  m  Dallas  County: 

(a)  Applicants  shall  be  permitted  to  apply 
for  registration  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  at  the  registrar's  office  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  Applicants  who  appear  to  apply  for 
registration  shall  be  requested  to  immediately 
sign  an  appearance  sheet  and  shall  be  issued 
successive  numbers  in  the  order  In  which 
they  appear  and  shall  be  permitted  to  apply 
for  registration  in  that  order  without  having 
to  wait  In  line. 

(c)  An  appearance  sheet  shall  be  main- 
tained showing  the  name  of  each  person  who 
offers  himself  for  registration  and  the  priority 
number  assigned  to  him. 

(d)  At  the  end  of  each  registration  day 
the  defendants  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  courthouse  and  on  the  door  of 
their  office  the  date  of  the  next  registration 
day,  the  first  number  which  will  be  called 
on  the  next  registration  day,  and  the  num- 
bers if  any  wliich  were  called  that  day  but 
were  not  answered. 

(e)  Any  prospective  applicants  who  fail  to 
appear  when  their  numbers  are  called  shall 
be  called  first  on  the  next  registration  day 
in  their  proper  sequence,  but  any  prospec- 
tive applicant  who  fails  to  appear  on  two 
successive  days  shall  lose  his  priority  and 
must  obtain  a  new  number  if  he  still  de- 
sires to  apply  for  registration. 

5.  From  administering  to  applicants  for 
registration  to  vote  the  insert  part  III  test 
now  in  use.  The  literacy  of  applicants  shall 
be  Judged  by  their  writing  in  filling  out 
part  II  of  the  application  form  now  in  use; 

6.  From  denying  registration  to  Negro  ap- 
plicants on  the  grounds  that  they  made 
formal,  technical,  or  Inconsequential  errors 
or  omissions  in  filling  out  their  application 
forms; 

7.  To  submit  to  this  court  on  or  before 
the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month  a  photo- 
copy of  the  appearance  sheet  showing  each 
entry  not  previously  submitted  to  the  court 
with  the  sjTnbol  "A"  indicating  all  applica- 
tions accepted,  the  symbol  "R"  indicating  all 
applications  rejected,  and  the  symbol  "F" 
Indicating  all  persons  who  failed  to  appear 
when  their  number  was  called.  No  applica- 
tions shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pend- 
ing status. 

8.  In  the  event  the  defendants  are  un- 
able, except  for  good  cause  shown,  by  the 
end  of  the  special  registration  days  in  July 
1965,  to  receive  and  process  all  of  the  appli- 
cations from  persons  who  have  signed  the 
priority  sheet  and  have  presented  themselves 
at  the  provided  time  to  be  processed  prior 
to  July  1,  1965,  this  court  will  deem  that  all 

,  such  persons,  not  processed,  have  been  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  register  within  the 
meaning  of  42  United  States  Code  1971(e) 
and  will  instruct  the  voter  referee,  already 
appointed  by  this  court,  to  receive  and  proc- 
ess applications  submitted  by  them. 

The  court  also  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
any  rejected  Negro  applicant  from  this  date 
forward  may  apply  to  this  court  for  regis- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
42  United  States  Code  1971  (c) . 

From  this  order,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  remedy  to  voting  denials  had  been 
provided  through  the  orderly  prescribed 
process  of  law.  Tlie  order  insured  that 
all  eligible  persons  in  Dallas  County, 
Ala.,  would  be  registered  to  vote  long  be- 
fore the  next  election,  and  even  made 
provision  for  registration  by  the  court- 
appointed  voter  referee  should  the  regis- 
tration board  not  comply  with  the  court's 
order.  The  order  even  provided  that  a 
minimum  of  100  applicants  be  registered 
on  each  registration  day. 


The  only  effect  of  this  order,  recog- 
nizing and  remedying  the  ostensible 
grievance  of  the  demonstrators,  was  to 
increase  the  tempo  and  provocativeness 
of  the  demonstrators.  The  responsible 
citizens  of  the  city  had  little  choice  but 
to  avoid  the  areas  in  which  the  larger 
and  larger  demonstrations  were  taking 
place,  leaving  only  the  demonstrators, 
harassed  law-enforcement  officials,  and 
few  others  who  were  not  seeking  excite- 
ment or  trouble.  The  provocation  often 
took  the  form  of  law  breaking,  particu- 
larly of  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
traffic  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
The  resistance  to  the  demonstrations  be- 
gan at  a  low  level  and  slowly  grew. 

Persistently  increasing  provocation  fi- 
nally achieved  the  purpose  of  the  civil 
disobedience.  On  March  8,  the  Alabama 
State  troopers  and  the  Dallas  County 
sheriff's  officers  used  force  to  break  up 
and  stop  an  attempted  mass  march  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery.  A  number  of  the 
participants  in  the  civil  disobedience 
were  injured.  It  should  be  noted  that 
a  number  of  the  demonstrators  aban- 
doned the  nonviolent  rule,  and  fought  the 
police  with  bricks  and  bottles. 

Subsequently,  a  minister  who  had 
flown  to  Alabama  from  Boston  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  demonstrations,  was  killed 
in  an  affray  with  several  white  men 
from  Selma. 

These  were  the  events  which  finally 
accomplished  the  goal  of  the  civil  dis- 
obedience campaign.  Many  of  those  who 
answered  the  renewed  call  for  additional 
demonstrators  discovered  too  late,  if 
ever,  the  real  purpose  for  which  their 
presence  was  desired.  One,  however — a 
rabbi  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh — 
caught  on,  and  publicly  announced  that 
people  at  his  school  were  misled.  What 
the  leaders  of  the  civil  disobedience  cam- 
paign wanted,  according  to  the  rabbi, 
were  martyrs,  people  to  shed  their  blood 
and  die. 

Matters  became  so  tense  that  the  Fed- 
eral court  temporarily  enjoined  the  pro- 
posed grand  finale  of  the  Selma  cam- 
paign— the  mass  march  to  Montgomery. 
The  State  of  Alabama  signified  its  inten- 
tion to  abide  by  whatever  final  decision 
the  court  made  as  to  when  and  if  the 
march  should  be  permitted. 

At  this  point  the  leader  of  the  cam- 
paign of  civil  disobedience  removed  any 
doubts  which  may  have  lingered  that 
the  demonstrations  were  lawful:  Martin 
Luther  King  announced  that  the  mass 
march  to  Montgomery  would  take  place, 
regardless  of  the  decision  of  the  court. 

At  this  time,  the  proposed  "Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965"  was  born. 

The  President  announced  that  he 
would  send  to  the  Congress  a  bill  on 
voting,  and  the  Nation  resounded  with 
reports  of  the  comings,  goings,  and  do- 
ings in  preparation  of  the  bill. 

On  March  15,  1965,  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  the  Nation  in  the 
context  of  an  appearance  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress.  It  was  an  emotion- 
packed  address,  even  more  so  than  his 
usual. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  the 
denial  of  voting  rights  to  Negro  citizens 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  had  demonstrated  the 
need  for  a  new  law. 


The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  on  February  4, 1965,  a  Federal  court, 
acting  under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1960 
and  1964.  had  made  it  possible  for  all  Ne- 
groes who  could  read  and  write  ui  Dallas 
County,  in  which  Selma  is  located,  to 
register  and  vote  in  the  next  election, 
and  that  the  court  order  provided  that 
the  Federal  voting  referee,  already  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  would  register  all 
who  wanted  to  register  and  were  not 
registered  by  July  1965. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that 
present  law  could  not  secure  the  ballot 
for  Negro  citizens. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  in  Selma,  Ala.,  itself,  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  next  election  had  already 
been  insured  under  existing  law  for  all 
Negroes  who  could  read  and  write.  He 
did  not  tell  the  Nation  that  there  are 
already  16  Federal  laws,  6  criminal  and 
10  civil,  on  the  books  to  protect  voting 
rights,  including  laws  to  protect  voting 
rights  of  minorities  enacted  in  1957,  in 
1960,  and  in  1964.  He  did  not  tell  the 
Nation  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 
already  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
Federal  voting  referees. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  the 
only  way  for  a  person  to  qualify  to  regis- 
ter to  vote  in  Alabama  was  to  present  a 
"white"  face. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  there  are  already  115,000  Negroes 
registered  to  vote  in  Alabama,  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  vote  cast  in  the  1960 
presidential  election. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  his 
proposed  law  would  strike  down  State 
literacy  requirements  for  voters. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  as  late  as  1959  the  Supreme  Court, 
itself,  upheld  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  States  to  impose  literacy  require- 
ments for  voters. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
prohibited  the  denial  or  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  the  15th  amendment  is  self-exe- 
cuting— that  is,  that  it  can  be  enforced 
by  the  courts  without  any  legislation  be- 
ing passed  by  the  Congress.  He  did  not 
tell  the  Nation  that  ai-ticle  I,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution  provides  that  those 
who  may  vote  to  elect  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  are  those 
who  "shall  have  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,"  or  that 
this  exact  language  is  used  again  in  the 
17th  amendment,  which  provides  who 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  elections  of 
Senators. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that 
Congress  had  the  right  to  pass  legislation 
enforcing  the  15th  amendment. 

The  President  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  the  15th  amendment  did  not  repeal 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  people  for 
each  State  to  establish  qualifications  for 
voting,  and  that  any  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress purporting  to  supersede  those 
qualifications,  as  does  the  law  proposed 
by  the  President,  is  patently  unconsti- 
tutional. 
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The  President  told  the  Nation  that 
people  have  a  right  to  demonstrate  and 
that  he  would  use  the  full  power  of  the 
National  Government  to  protect  that 
right. 

The  Fiesident  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  although  all  Negroes  in  Selma, 
Alabama,  who  could  read  and  write  were 
already  insured  of  the  right  to  vote,  that 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the 
country,  led  by  an  outsider,  had  con- 
ducted mass  public  demonstrations  for 
over  8  weeks,  completely  disrupting 
the  affairs  of  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
citizens.  He  did  not  tell  the  Nation  that 
the  agitation  was  designed  by  its  leader 
primarily  to  induce  violence,  which  would 
in  turn  provide  headlines  and  money- 
raising  potential  across  the  counti-y.  and 
not  to  secure  the  right  to  vote. 

The  President  told  the  Nation  that  his 
legislation  would  oveiTide  State  eligibility 
requirements  wherever  50  percent  of 
eligible  voters  are  not  registered  to  vote 
or  did  not  vote. 

The  Pi-esident  did  not  tell  the  Nation 
that  his  voting  law  formula  is  so  drawn 
that  it  would  apply  to  the  entirety  of  six 
States,  five  of  which  just  happen  to  have 
cast  their  electoral  votes  against  him  in 
the  election  last  fall,  and  in  some  of 
which,  such  as  South  Carolina,  there 
have  been  no  restrictions  and  no  com- 
plaints whatever  against  registration 
and  voting  of  any  qualified  person. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
failed  to  note  my  belief  that  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  and  bill  were  not  motivated 
solely  as  a  response  to  the  nonviolent, 
provocative  campaigns  of  civil  disobe- 
dience conducted  in  Alabama.  There 
were  undoubtedly  numerous  other  in- 
fluences which  bore  on  the  President's 
decision. 

In  this  connection,  there  appeared  an 
article  in  Life  recently,  which,  if  true,  has 
significance.  The  article,  entitled  "Tar- 
get: New  Negro  Votes,"  states: 

Scarcely  off  the  drawing  board,  the  Presi- 
dent's voting  rights  bill  has  already  opened 
a  vast  and  beckoning  political  frontier.  The 
Democratic  National  Committee  has  very 
quietly  launched  a  mammoth  project  to  reg- 
ister every  qualified  Negro  in  the  South 
(hopefully,  of  course,  as  a  Democrat).  A 
secret  Democratic  get-together  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  last  week  included  National 
Chairman  John  Bailey,  Presidential  Aide 
Cliff  Carter,  and  faithful  party  leaders  from 
the  five  Southern  States  which  voted  for 
Gold  water  last  November:  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisi- 
ana. Any  Democrats  who  had  backed  Barry 
were  excluded.  "We  invited  only  the  loyal- 
ists," said  one  top  Democratic  official. 

By  working  in  secrecy  and  with  as  little 
fuss  as  possible,  the  Democrats  hope  (1)  to 
beat  the  GOP  to  the  punch  in  lining  up 
voters  and  (2)  to  minimize  a  backlash  of 
white  resentment.  They  admit  the  drive  is 
bound  to  embarrass — and  hurt — some  segre- 
gationist Democratic  Congressmen.  Pri- 
vately, the  top  party  men  expect  the  voter 
enlistment  to  cost  at  least  a  half  dozen 
southern  Democrats  their  congressional 
seats. 

As  we  all  know.  Congress  reacted  to 
the  President's  charge  with  the  same 
tune.  Congress  heeded  the  words  of  the 
President  and  obeyed  the  Executive 
mandate  for  action  forthwith.  Priori- 
ties were  rearranged,  schedules  and 
deadlines  wera  established,  and  wheels 


churned  as  Congress  proceeded  to  go 
through  the  form  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess with  little  or  no  regard  for  substance. 
Since  the  conception  of  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  speed  has 
been  the  watchword.  Every  effort,  from 
drafting  through  hearings,  has  been  bent 
to  keeping  ahead  of  the  demonstrations. 
Congress  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
motto  of  Mr.  Satchel  Paige.  "Don't  ever 
look  back,  something  may  be  gaining  on 
you."  Underlying  it  all  is  obviously  the 
fear  that  a  slow  or  measured  pace  might 
permit  the  demands  of  the  leaders  of  the 
civil  disobedience  campaign  to  overtake 
and  surpass  even  this  radical  appease- 
ment at  the  cost  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Down  deep,  we  all  know  that  the  de- 
mands will  continue  to  grow  and  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  total 
destruction  of  any  structure  of  society 
based  on  the  rule  of  law. 

Can  we.  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, destroy  the  equality  of  the  several 
States  and  call  it  reform? 

Can  we  categorically  negate  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  States — or  some 
of  them — to  establish  eligibility  require- 
ments for  voting  and  call  it  reform? 

Can  we  impose  a  requirement  of  prior 
court  approval  as  a  prerequisite  for  va- 
lidity of  State  Legislative  Acts  and  call 
it  reform? 

Is  Congress  above  the  Constitution? 

Is  it  not  at  least  as  bad  for  Congress 
to  violate  the  basic  law  of  the  land  as 
for  local  officials  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution? 

Is  a  sham  in  the  form  of  legislative 
process  which  Ignores  the  substance  of 
the  rule  of  law  less  lawless  because  of 
solemn  procedure? 

Will  we  advance  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional rights  by  joining  and  partici- 
pating in  the  destruction  of  the  rule  of 
law  itself? 

Is  it  inevitable  that  Congress  must 
now  out-do  the  conflict  of  excesses  with 
excesses  of  its  own? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  To 
pass  the  proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965"  in  anything  like  or  approxi- 
mating its  present  form  would  be  to  fur- 
ther the  insurrection. 

It  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  that 
Congress  at  this  late  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  recognize  the  campaigns  of 
civil  disobedience  for  the  insurrection 
that  they  are.  There  Is  little  time  left 
to  pierce  the  veil  of  emotion  and  rees- 
tablish a  grasp  on  the  reality  of  rea- 
son. 

Yet  if  Congress  is  to  halt,  rather  than 
further,  the  unswei-ving  purpose  of  the 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience  to  de- 
stroy the  very  fabric  of  our  society  and 
the  basis  of  our  political  structure,  it 
must  return  now  to  an  adherence  to 
the  rule  of  law. 

For  the  sake  of  all  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  pray  that  perception,  reason,  and 
the  rule  of  law  shall  yet  prevail  in  this 
body  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  the  Senator  is  making  is  that  one 


of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  bill  is 
the  campaign  for  civil  disobedience  which 
has  occurred  and  is  occurring  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
where  does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  place  the  power  to  set 
voter  qualifications? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Article  I.  section 
2,  is  as  plain  as  it  can  be.  Any  fifth 
grade  child  can  read  there  that  the  Con- 
stitution  has  placed  with  the  States  the 
right  to  fix  voter  qualifications.  It  is  as 
clear  as  crystal.  I  challenge  any  Sena- 
tor to  say  that  that  is  not  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Has  that  construc- 
tion been  challenged? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  construction 
has  been  adhered  to  even  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  today,  liberal  as  it  is.  In  1959, 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion which  upheld  the  construction  that 
the  States  had  the  right  to  fix  voter 
qualifications. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  which 
once  again  reaffirmed  this  construction 
of  the  Constitution, 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  heard  statements  made  with 
respect  to  suspending  the  Constitution. 
Does  any  power  exist  anywhere  to  sus- 
pend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  power  given  in  the  Constitution  for 
Congress,  any  Government  agency,  or 
any  State  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  To 
me,  such  a  statement  is  ridiculous.  It  is 
absurd.  I  am  amazed  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  would  even  suggest  the  idea. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  there  any  power 
contained  in  the  Constitution  to  suspend 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  such 
r>ower.  There  is  no  provision  contained 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  suspending  the  operation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  for  any  peinod 
of  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  the  Constitution 
not  a  great  declaration  of  rights  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  this  country  only  in 
the  limited  areas  in  which  the  United 
States  Constitution  takes  effect? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  The  Constitution 
was  WTitten  as  the  basic  law  of  the  land, 
to  be  adhered  to  not  only  by  the  people, 
but  also  by  all  three  branches  of  the 
Government  and  every  Government 
agency. 

That  includes,  of  course,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  now  con- 
sidering a  measure  that  would  tend  to 
negate  and  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  article  I,  section 
2  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  making  one  of  the  ablest 
speeches  I  have  ever  heard  made  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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Mr  EASTLAND.  But  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  what  we  shall  have  left  in  this 
country  if  the  bill  is  enacted.  One 
branch  of  the  Government  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  States  shall  have 
the  power  to  fix  the  voting  qualifications 
of  its  citizens.  If  this  bill  is  passed  what 
would  become  of  this  Union  of  sovereign 

States' 

Mr  THURMOND.  If  Congress  should 
pass  the  bill  and  it  should  be  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  would  mean  that 
the  Congress  could  go  into  any  field  of 
activity  which  was  never  conceived  of  by 
those  who  wrote  the  Constitution.  It 
would  mean  that  a  precedent  had  been 
established  for  abolishing,  nullifying,  and 
abrogating  any  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  future. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  agrees, 
does  he  not.  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  creatures  of  the 
States?    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  entire  Federal 
Government  is  a  creature  of  the  States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  And  the  only  power 
the  Federal  Government  has  is  that 
which  is  given  to  it  by  the  sovereign 
States.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.    THURMOND.     The    Senator    is 

correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  All  other  powers 
were  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct: 
and  after  the  American  Revolution,  the 
war  ending  in  about  1783,  for  4  years 
there  was  no  union.  The  Thii-teen  Colo- 
nies, or  States,  were  really  independent 
nations.  During  those  4  years  my  own 
State  of  South  Carolina  had  two  Presi- 
dents. John  Rutledge.  who  was  later 
appointed  as  the  second  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  first  President  of  South  Caro- 
lina. During  that  period  every  one  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies,  or  States,  or  na- 
tions, ruled  itself.  Then  it  was  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  a  union, 
mainly  for  two  purposes.  One  purpose 
was  to  do  away  with  tariffs  and  duties  on 
goods  going  from  one  State  to  another. 
The  other  puipose  was  to  establish  a  na- 
tional defense  system  which  could  protect 
all  the  States  against  external  enemies. 
They  were  the  two  main  purposes.  Of 
course,  there  were  numerous  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  main  puipose 
was  to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Ai-ticle  I,  section  8, 
lists  the  powers  given  by  the  States  to  the 
Congress  under  the  Constitution.  They 
are  listed  on  one  page.  That  is  all  the 
power  the  Congress  has.  It  is  all  con- 
tained in  that  one  article  and  in  certain 
of  the  24  amendments  enacted  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  understand  from 
my  distinguished  friend  that  this  bill  is 
one  of  the  greatest  grabs  for  power  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.    In  a  later  speech  I  expect 


to  discuss  some  of  the  imconstitutional 
aspects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  could  be  only  one  way  to  grab  for 
power  greater  than  that  contained  in  the 
bill,  and  that  would  be  the  setting  up  of 
a  dictatorship  by  the  use  of  the  military? 
This  grab  for  power  would  not  be  as 
great  as  that,  but  it  would  come  very 
close.  It  comes  close  to  being  an  abso- 
lute power  for  destruction  of  powers  in- 
herent in  the  States  and  the  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reference  to  the 
question,  if  the  bill  passes,  the  precedent 
will  have  been  set  for  establishing  a  to- 
talitarian foi-m  of  government  which,  of 
course,  invariably  results  in  a  dictator- 
ship. If  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  are  destroyed  and  given  to  the 
National  Government,  instead  of  there 
being  a  division  of  powers  as  written  in 
the  Constitution,  there  will  be  laid  the 
bedrock  for  a  totalitarian  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  the  bUl  passes, 
will  we  not  be  setting  a  precedent  for  an 
absolute  foim  of  goverrunent? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  will  go  a  long 
way  in  that  direction,  because  when  Con- 
gress deprives  the  States  of  the  right  to 
fix  the  voter  qualifications  of  their  citi- 
zens, and  when  Congress  has  passed  such 
legislation  as  was  passed  in  the  so-called 
1964  civil  rights  bill,  telling  a  man  whom 
he  can  hire,  whom  he  can  fire,  whoni  he 
can  promote,  whom  he  can  demote,  it  is 
taking  away  individual  liberties  and  de- 
stroying the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  but  does  it  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  part  of  a  pattern?  One  of 
the  parts  of  that  pattern  was  the  school 
aid  bill,  which  will  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  school  systems 
of  this  country. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    That   is   correct. 
For  many,  many  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  trying  to  enter  the 
field  of  education,  in  a  general  way.    It 
was  done  this  year  under  the  theory  of 
combating  poverty  and  helping  under- 
privileged children  and  compensating  for 
the  lack   of  school   equipment,   and  so 
forth.     Congress  entered  the  field.    It  is 
the  beginning  of  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation, because  Federal  control  follows 
Federal  aid.    When  the  school  districts 
receive  the  aid.  the  Federal  Government 
can  prescribe  the  curriculums.     It  can 
say  what  books  shall  be  used  and  read; 
it  can  lay  down  the  rules.    I  can  see  men 
sitting  in  ivory  towers  in  Washington 
and  New  York  writing  the  books,  estab- 
lishing social  reforms,  and  directing  the 
pattern  of  education  for  the  children  of 
this  Nation  to  follow. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  But  the  Senator 
realizes,  does  he  not,  that,  step  by  step, 
we  are  moving  into  a  totalitarian  form  of 
government? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  statement  that  step  by  step  we 
are  doing  that.  If  Congress  tried  to  do 
all  these  things  at  one  time,  I  can  visual- 
ize the  people  of  the  Nation  rising  in 
horror  and  public  opinion  being  crystal- 
ized  against  it,  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  be  stopped  almost  immediately. 
But  when  the  Federal  Government  goes 


into  this  program  little  by  little,  taking 
away  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  de- 
stroying individual  rights,  people  do  not 
realize,  or  do  not  seem  to  realize,  what  is 
happening  to  them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  is  the  result  of 
drives  by  pressure  groups  who  desire  a 
strong  totalitarian  form  of  government. 
They  told  the  schoolteachers  that  this 
bill  would  mean  an  increase  in  salary, 
but  they  did  not  tell  them  anything  else 
about  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  a  social- 
istic economy? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  agree  that  the 
ultimate  end  will  be  socialistic  control  of 
the  Nation,  if  we  continue  down  the  path 
we  are  now  on. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Control  of  the 
minds  of  children  is  one  step  toward  a 
socialized  economy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  control  of  the 
books  and,  thereby,  control  of  thinking 
along  economic  and  other  lines  is  cen- 
tralized in  one  authority,  socialism  will 
have  made  a  gigantic  stride  forward. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  making  a  very  able 
speech. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  the  subject  of 
Martin  Luther  King  going  to  Alabama 
to  conduct  demonstrations,  he  went  there 
for  a  very  obvious  purpose.  Although  the 
demonstrations  are  called  nonviolent, 
they  are  designed  to  be  provocative. 
That  is  the  purpose:  provocation,  de- 
signed to  produce  resistance,  which  al- 
most invariably  leads  to  violence  in  some 
degree.  That  is  what  occurred.  He  got 
exactly  what  he  wished.  There  comes  to 
mind  at  least  tw^o  reasons  for  wishing 
this  result:  First,  to  raise  money  all  over 
the  Nation. 

I  was  -in  front  of  the  White  House  in 
Lafayette  Park  one  Sunday  recently, 
immediately  after  the  demonstrations 
began,  and  I  saw  buckets  into  which 
money  was  being  poured.  All  over  the 
country,  I  understand,  money  is  being 
raised  to  send  to  Martin  Luther  KLing. 
He  wanted  to  raise  money.  That  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  fomenting  violence. 
The  other  reason  was  to  create  the  kind 
of  emotionalism  which  could  demand 
that  Congress  take  some  action. 

What  action  would  Congress  take?  It 
would  be  action  to  bring  about  further 
centralization  of  power  in  Washington. 
It  would  be  action  to  destroy  the  rights 
of  the  States  as  given  to  them  by  the 
Constitution  and  bring  that  power  to 
Washington.  He  was  successful  in  tr>'- 
ing  to  do  so,  and  in  getting  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  bill  is  one  of 
his  products,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  bill  is  a  part 
of  what  Martin  Luther  King  wanted  to 
do.  He  wanted  to  get  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  to  bring  more  power  to  Washing- 
ton; and  that  is  exactly  what  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  do. 

There  is  only  so  much  power.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  whether  we  leave 
that  power  where  the  Constitution  put 
it— that  is,  with  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple at  that  level  of  government.    Those 
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who  wrote  the  Constitution  decided  the 
distribution  of  power  in  1787 — how  much 
they  wished  to  bring  to  Washington  and 
how  much  they  wished  to  leave  with  the 
States  and  the  people. 

Since  then,  of  course,  there  has  been 
an  effort,  year  after  year,  to  take  away 
that  power  and  bring  more  and  more  of 
it  to  Washington. 

During  the  past  10  years,  Congress  has 
gone  further  than  in  any  previous  10- 
year  span.  If  we  go  much  further,  there 
will  be  no  more  powers  left  with  the 
States.  All  the  power  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  a  few  years,  the  States 
will  be  nothing  more  than  territories. 

Then  will  tyranny  come  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

The  history  of  government  shows  that 
wherever  too  much  power  is  lodged  in 
one  level  of  government,  the  people 
suffer.  If  there  is  a  king,  potentate, 
emperor,  or  kaiser  who  has  life  and  death 
powers — unlimited  powers — the  people 
suffer  under  tyranny. 

Down  through  the  years  history  will 
show  that  people  have  suffered  where 
there  was  strong  centralized  govern- 
ment. That  is  exactly  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  avoid  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  see  the  division 
of  powers  maintained  between  the  States 
and  the  National  Government.  I  wish 
to  see  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
retained  among  the  three  branches  of  our 
tripartite  system  of  government;  namely, 
the  Congress  which  makes  the  laws,  the 
executive  branch,  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  administers  the  laws,  and 
the  judicial  branch  headed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  interprets  them. 

We  have  hardly  any  checks  and  bal- 
ances any  longer. 

Today  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment is  wielding  greater  influence  in  this 
Government  than  I  believe  any  E.xecutive 
has  in  our  histor>'. 

Today,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  handing  down,  on  a 
greater  scale  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  decisions  tending  to  nullify  the 
Constitution. 

The  Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  re- 
apportionment case,  and  many  others 
which  I  could  mention,  if  time  permitted. 
All  such  decisions  bring  more  power  to 
Washington. 

Last  year,  it  was  asserted  that  the  civil 
rights  bill  contained  every  conceivable 
provision,  and  that  if  it  passed  no  more 
laws  on  the  subject  would  need  to  be  en- 
acted. The  Senate  is  now  being  asked 
to  pass  another  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Did  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  last  year? 

Mr.  THLTIMOND.  I  did  not  believe  it. 
Even  if  the  pending  bill  were  enacted  to- 
day, they  would  be  back  again,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  because  Martin  Luther 
King  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied.  Martin 
Luther  King  wants  the  government  to  be 
centralized  in  V/ashington.  He  wants  all 
power  to  emanate  from  Washington, 
along  with  his  opportunity  to  raise 
money. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  Is  ex- 
actly correct.  He  is  making  a  very  fine 
speech.  I  see  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  Is  in  the 


Chamber.  He  needs  enlightening,  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  listen  carefully  to 
what  we  are  saying. 

The  Senator  mentions  the  right  to  vote. 
Is  there  such  a  right  as  the  right  to 
vote? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  vote  is  a  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  not  the  right  to 
vote  limited  by  the  State,  except  that 
there  can  be  no  discrimination  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude;  is  that  not  the  only  limita- 
tion? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  the  States  shall  fix  the 
qualifications  for  voting.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  as  clear  as  it  can  be  on  that  point. 
That  is  provided  for  in  article  I.  section  2. 
of  the  Constitution.  Some  have  said  that 
when  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted — providing  that 
there  shall  be  no  denial  or  abridgement 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude — 
it  had  the  effect  of  overriding  or  nullify- 
ing this  portion  of  article  I,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  that 
opinion  in  the  decisions  of  the  court. 
There  is  no  evidence  anywhere  to  sus- 
tain that  position.  But.  if  it  did  sus- 
tain that  position — which  it  does  not — 
the  17th  amendment  used  the  identical 
verbiage  of  article  I.  section  2.  The  17th 
amendment  was  adopted  40  years  after 
the  15th  amendment,  and  the  inclusion 
of  identical  language  has  had  the  effect, 
then,  of  overcoming  such  assertions. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER  and  Mr.  HART  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  been  listening,  and 
until  the  recent  reference  made  to  the 
15th  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  I  thought  I  understood 
his  position.  I  thought  his  position  was 
that  there  was  not  a  15th  amendment. 
I  take  it,  then,  that  the  Senator 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  ever  heard  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  advocate  denying 
anyone  the  right  to  vote?  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  claim  that  anyone 
in  South  Carolina  today  is  unconstitu- 
tionally denied  the  right  to  vote?  If  so, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  de- 
mands proof. 

I  make  the  statement  .that  no  one  In 
South  Carolina  is  unconstitutionally  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote.  There  have  been 
no  valid  complaints  by  anyone. 

The  FBI  investigated  one  county  in 
South  Carolina  because  a  small  number 
of  Negroes  were  registered  and  were  vot- 
ing. This  was  McCormick  County.  They 
were  down  there  for  many  weeks.  They 
thought  that  they  could  drum  up  a  case 
because  only  a  small  number  of  Negroes 
were  voting  in  that  county.  Obviously, 
they  could  not  find  a  single  instance  of 
anyone  who  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  unlawfully  or  unconstitutionally, 
because  no  cases  have  been  brought. 

Anyone  in  South  Carolina  can  regis- 
ter and  vote,  regardless  of  race  or  color, 
if  he  qualifies  under  the  simple  test  pro- 
vided by  law,  simply  that  of  being  able 
to  read  and  write. 


Mr.  HART.  Then  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  need  not 
be  concerned  with  the  reaching  of  the 
pending  bill,  so  far  as  South  Carolina  is 
concerned.  He  should  put  his  mind  at 
rest. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then  take  South 
Carolina  out  from  under  the  bill.  Why 
is  South  Carolina  under  it?  Why  is  my 
State  included  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  For  the  same  reason  that 
my  own  State  of  Michigan  is  also  in- 
eluded  under  the  bill.  If,  in  fact,  we 
could  establish  that  we  do  not  meet  the 
standards  in  the  bill  and  could  persuade 
the  country  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion in  Michigan,  we  are  subject  to  the 
bill,  just  as  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
will  be. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  way  the  origi- 
nal  bill  was  drawn  it  applied  to  five 
States  which  voted  Republican  last  fall. 
The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  HART.  Under  that  definition.  I 
believe  Michigan  would  be  clear;  but  the 
pending  bill  as  it  is  now  drawn  applies 
to  50  States  if  they  fail  to  satisfy  the 
tests. 

The  point  I  rose  to  inquire  about,  so 
that  we  could  all  understand,  is  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  does  not 
argue  that  there  is  reserved  to  the  States 
FHJwer  to  apply  literacy  tests  or  other 
tests  or  devices,  in  the  fashion  that  de- 
nies one  the  right  to  register  and  to  vote 
because  of  race.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  position  is 
that  the  United  States  have  the  right  to 
fix  voter  qualifications. 

Mr.  HART.  Consistent  with  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  anyone  claims 
he  is  denied  the  right  to  vote  there  are 
in  effect  not  only  numerous  State  laws 
but  also  16  Federal  laws.  There  are  6 
criminal  laws  under  which  a  person  can 
be  fined  or  put  in  jail  if  he  tries  to  deny 
someone  the  right  to  vote.  There  are 
also  10  civil  laws  in  effect  under  which 
a  person  can  be  punished  for  contempt 
and  put  in  jail. 

Mr.  HART.  That  does  not  answer  the 
question.  Does  not  Congress  have  the 
power,  if  tests  and  devices  are  being 
used  in  a  fashion  that  abuses  the  15th 
amendment,  to  suspend  those  powers? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  anyone  claims 
he  is  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
the  administration  of  such  tests  or  de- 
vices all  he  has  to  do  now  is  go  to  court 
and  obtain  a  court  order. 

In  Alabama — and  this  is  something 
people  do  not  know  generally — on  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  about  the  time  the  demon- 
strations began,  a  Federal  judge  issued 
an  order  which  provided  that  anyone 
who  had  not  been  registered  by  July 
by  local  or  State  ofiHclals.  would  be  regis- 
tered by  his  own  appointed  Federal  reg- 
istrar. Those  people  had  been  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  register  and  had  been 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vote.  There- 
fore there  was  no  need  for  the  demon- 
strations. 

Instead,  Martin  Luther  King  went 
ahead  and  held  the  demonstrations,  even 
though  the  people  had  been  guaranteed 
the  right  to  register  and  vote.  Why  did 
he  hold  the  demonstrations? 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  the  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

^r.  ERVIN.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  did  not 
concede  that  the  15th  amendment  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  suspend  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  giving  the 
States  the  right  to  fix  voter  qualifica- 
tions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  that  the  Sena- 
tor's position? 

Mr.  HART.  My  purpose  in  asking  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  to  ask  whether  there  was 
any  authority  in  the  rights  reserved  to 
the  States  which  would  protect  a  State 
from  suspending  a  test  or  device. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  believe  that  was  his 
question. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  deny 
that  right? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  .North  Carolina  that  the  Supreme 
Court  gave  an  answer  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan. 
reported  in  4th  Wallace,  at  page  121? 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  this  is  not  the  law 
as  he  understands  it  to  be  on  the  subject : 

No  doctrine,  Involving  more  pernicious 
consequences,  was  ever  invented  by  the  wit 
of  man  than  that  any  of  its  provisions — 

Provisions  of  the  Constitution,  that 

is — 

can  be  suspended  during  any  of  the  great 
exigencies  of  government.  Such  a  doctrine 
leads  directly  to  anarchy  or  despotism,  but 
the  theory  of  necessity  on  which  it  Is  based 
is  false:  for  the  Government,  within  the 
Constitution,  has  all  the  powers  granted 
to  it,  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  Its 
existence;  as  has  been  happily  proved  by 
the  result  of  the  great  effort  to  throw  off  its 
just  authority. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina if  he  does  not  agree  with  what  the 
Supreme  Comt  said  in  the  Milligan  case, 
and  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  that  no  doctrine  involving 
more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever 
invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
Congress  or  anyone  else  can  suspend  any 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  made  a  correct  state- 
ment. I  had  already  expressed  such  an 
opinion  in  my  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that 
it  was  my  judgment  that  Congress  does 
not  have  the  right  to  suspend  any  section 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  if  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  does  not  prove  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Ex  parte  Milligan  that  such  a  doctrine 
as  this  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or  des- 
potism? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  If  we  destroy  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  this 
case,  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  voter 


qualifications,  we  approach  a  totalitarian 
state  in  which  there  will  be  despotism 
and  tyranny. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  represent  the  lowest 
kind  of  despotism;  and  does  not  the  bill 
select  7  States  out  of  the  50  States  of 
the  Union  and  condemn  them  for  vio- 
lation of  the  15th  amendment  upon  an 
artificial  formula,  without  judicial  trial 
and  without  evidence? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  way 
the  bill  was  originally  introduced.  I  be- 
lieve there  have  been  nine  versions  of  it 
since  then.  After  tomorrow's  meeting  of 
liberal  Senators,  we  shall  see  what  they 
will  agree  upon.  Perhaps  they  will  ar- 
rive at  a  final  version.  As  the  bill  was 
originally  introduced,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  would  carry  out  the  purpose 
which  the  Senator  has  described. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  no 
more  despotic  power  can  be  exercised  by 
any  government  than  to  condemn  even 
the  commonest  criminal,  much  less  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
for  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  without  a  trial? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Caroliiia  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  that  is  why  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Michigan  why 
the  bill  was  prepared  so  that  it  would 
apply  to  a  State  in  which  there  has  been 
no  discrimination  with  regard  to  regis- 
tering and  no  discrimination  with  re- 
gard to  voting.  I  challenged  him  then 
and  I  challenge  him  now  to  point  to  one 
case  in  which  anyone  has  unconstitu- 
tionally or  unlawfully  been  denied  the 
right  to  register  or  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Why 
should  the  State  of  South  Carolina  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill?  I  believe  the  bill  is 
unreasonable  to  begin  with,  but  why 
should  the  attempt  be  made  to  put  South 
Carolina  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
when  there  is  no  proof  or  even  allega- 
tion that  anyone  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  register  or  the  right  to  vote,  un- 
lawfully or  unconstitutionally? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  know  that  when  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee he  admitted,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion posed  by  me,  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  North  Carolina 
counties  covered  by  the  bill  were  engaged 
in  any  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  testimony 
showed  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  recon- 
cile fairplay  and  a  fair  bill  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  in  demand- 
ing that  34  counties  in  North  Carolina  be 
included  in  this  bill  when  he  admitted 
he  had  no  evidence  of  any  of  these  coun- 
ties being  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understand  that 
the  record  showed  he  said  that. 

Ml'.  ERVIN.  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  if  there  is  not  such  a 
constitutional  doctrine  as  the  doctrine  of 
equality  of  States;  and  that  under  this 
doctrine  every  State  is  declared  to  be  of 


equal  dignity  and  power  with  every  other 
State? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Does  not  the  bill  provide 
that  of  the  21  States — north,  south,  east, 
and  west — which  have  literacy  tests,  7 
States  would  be  denied  the  right  to  use 
literacy  tests,  whereas  the  other  14  States 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  to  use 
them? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  bill.  There  is  a  literacy  test 
in  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  very  simple 
test.  It  provides  that  a  man  shall  be 
able  to  read  and  write  the  Constitution. 
If  he  can  do  so,  he  is  entitled  to  vote.  If 
he  cannot  read  and  write,  but  owns  $300 
worth  of  appraised  property,  he  is  en- 
titled to  vote.  If  a  man  in  my  State  can-^ 
not  read  and  write  and  does  not  own 
$300  of  appraised  property,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  vote,  and  he  is  not  eligible  to 
vote. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  in- 
troduced, a  citizen  in  my  State  would  be 
allowed  to  vote  even  though  he  were  il- 
literate. If  that  same  illiterate  person 
moved  to  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
has  an  eighth  grade  education  require- 
ment for  voting,  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  vote  there. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  that  an 
illiterate  would  be  permitted  to  vote  in 
South  Carolina,  and  yet  the  same  illi- 
terate would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  if 
he  moved  to  New  York.  Does  that  sound 
like  equality?  Does  that  sound  like  jus- 
tice?   Does  that  sound  like  fairness? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  •will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
one  comment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  apologize  for  interrupt- 
ing the  Senator  in  his  presentation  of 
his  prepared  remarks,  to  which  I  have 
listened  and  shall  continue  to  listen  with 
attention.  I  should  like  to  make  very 
clear  the  position  of  those  who  feel  that 
the  bill  is  desirable.  We  believe  that  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  part  of  the  same 
Constitution,  and  has  the  same  stand- 
ing, as  the  1st  amendment. 

We  believe  that  Congress  is  author- 
ized— indeed,  directed — to  give  life, 
meaning,  and  protection  to  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  15th  amendment. 

We  feel  that  there  is  no  sanctuary  in 
the  temple  of  States  right  to  argue  that 
there  is  reserved  to  any  State  the  right 
to  apply  tests  or  devices  which  violate 
the  15th  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  favor  any  State 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  anyone  who 
is  qualified  under  the  laws  of  that  State 
to  vote.  But  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  maintains  that  the  bill  is  un- 
constitutional, unjust,  unnecessary  and 
unfair,  if  the  bill  would  have  the  effect 
of  striking  down  the  literacy  require- 
ments in  any  State.  The  States  have 
the  right  to  fix  those  literacy  require- 
ments under  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  under  the  17th  amendment  of 
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the  Constitution.  Therefore,  the  meas- 
ure is  an  unconstitutional  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  repeat  that  I  favor 
allowing  anyone  to  vote  who  is  qualified 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he 
lives. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  find  any  portion  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  that  in  case 
one  State  or  seven  States  violate  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  that  vio- 
lation would  nullify  the  second  section  of 
the  1st  article  of  the  original  Constitu- 
tion, would  further  nullify  the  17th 
amendment,  and  would  further  nullify 
the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  in  hearty  ac- 
cord with  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yet.  is  it  not  the  posi- 
tion of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  a 
violation  of  the  15th  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Congress  to  nullify  at  least 
three  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  in  hearty  dis- 
accord with  any  such  interpretation  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
stated,  as  I  have  stated  earlier  today  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  a  familiar  and 
sound  principle  of  constitutional  con- 
struction that  the  Constitution  must  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
due  effect  to  all  of  its  pronsions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  a  number  of  cases,  notably 
such  cases  as  United  States  against 
Reese,  that  the  only  effect  of  the  15th 
amendment  on  the  Constitution  is  to 
prohibit  the  denial  or  abridgement  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  and  leaves  in  full  force  and  effect 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  giv- 
ing the  States  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  voters? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yet  the  bill  would  nulUfy 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  con- 
ferring upon  the  States  the  power  to  fix 
the  qualifications  for  voters,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  exactly 
what  the  bill  would  do.  I  am  sure  that 
no  proponent  of  the  bill  could  state 
otherwise  if  he  understood  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  if  section  9 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  provide  that  Congress  shall  not 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto 
law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroLna  if  a  bill  of  attainder 
is  not  a  legislative  act  which  condemns, 
without  a  judicial  trial,  either  named 
persons  or  identifiable  persons. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  bUl  con- 
demn States,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without 
a  judicial  trial  and  without  evidence? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Does  not  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  Congress 
from  passing  an  ex  post  facto  law  pro- 
vide in  effect  that  an  ex  post  facto  law  is 
a  law  which  makes  one's  guilt  depend  up- 
on an  act  which  occurred  in  the  past 
before  the  enactment  of  the  law  making 
the  act  a  crime? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  ex  post  facto 
law  is  a  law  which  would  make  an  inno- 
cent act  in  the  past  a  crime  in  the  pres- 
ent. That  would  be  the  practical  effect 
of  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  biU  make 
seven  States  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment  by  an  artificial  formula 
based  upon  an  act  that  had  happened 
in  the  past,  namely,  the  presidential 
election  of  November  1964? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  provision  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred  is  article  I,  section  9,  con- 
cerning a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  I  believe  that  is  the  provision 
to  which  the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  section  9  of  ar- 
ticle I. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Yes. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  formula 
provided  by  the  bill  for  establishing  guilt 
contain  the  following  elements:  First, 
that  the  State  has  a  literacy  test;  sec- 
ond, that  less  than  50  percent  of  its  citi- 
zens of  voting  age  voted  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1964;  third,  more  than 
20  percent  of  its  people  of  voting  age  are 
nonwhites:  Would  not  conformity  to 
that  formula  make  conforming  States 
guilty,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
guilty  or  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Those  were  the 
provisions  which  were  contained  in  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced. 

Mr.  ER\^N.  Would  not  the  bill  make 
guilt  depend  in  large  measure,  though 
not  entirely,  on  the  question  of  whether 
a  State  is  exercising  one  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  namely,  that  of  prescrib- 
ing a  literacy  test? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Even  assuming  that  there  is  no  pres- 
ent discrimination,  but  assume  there 
was  back  in  1964;  the  proponents  would 
still  feel  that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
those  States  should  be  punished  for  what 
happened  perhaps  last  year  or  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Those  States  would  be 
punished,  in  a  large  part,  because  they 
had  literacy  tests.  This  means  that  they 
would  be  punished  because  they  exer- 
cised a  power  which  the  Constitution 
vests  in  them.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  know 
any  way  in  which  a  State  could  compel 
people  to  vote? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    The  Senator  from 
South   Carolina   knows   of   no  way   in 
which  people  can  be  compelled  to  vote. 
I  was  asked  that  very  question  at  In- 
diana University  last  weekend  when  I 


was  there.  The  question  was,  "Why  do 
so  few  people  vote  in  certain  counties  in 
South  Carolina?"  They  had  the  figures 
I  said,  "I  do  not  deny  your  figures,  but 
no  one  has  been  unlawfully  denied  the 
right  to  register;  no  one  who  is  regis- 
tered has  been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
If  the  people  do  not  vote,  it  is  because 
of  apathy  or  indifference  on  their  part." 
If  the  people  can  meet  the  qualifications 
for  voting  in  South  Carolina,  they  can 
vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  the  tests  I  enumerated 
a  while  ago,  which  automatically  con- 
demn Southern  States  in  whole  or  in 
part,  are  based,  first,  upon  the  exercise 
of  their  constitutional  right,  namely,  the 
right  to  prescribe  a  literacy  test  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  and.  second,  upon 
the  basis  of  sometliing  which  a  State 
cannot  control,  namely,  the  failure  of  its 
people  to  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Is  it  not  an  equal 
denial  of  freedom  to  try  to  force  a  man 
to  vote  as  it  is  to  force  him  not  to  vote' 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  main  under- 
lying purpose  of  our  government,  as  I  see 
It,  and  as  visualized  by  those  who  wrote 
the  Constitution,  was  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  people.  The  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  uses  the  following 

words: secure  the  Blessings  of 

Liberty". 

Is  it  liberty.  Is  It  freedom  to  ti-y  to 
force  a  man  to  vote  or  force  him  not  to 
vote?  Does  he  not  have  a  right  to  make 
that  choice? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Certainly;  yet  under  the 
formula  to  which  I  directed  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  a  moment  ago,  a  State 
would  be  penalized  and  condemned  with- 
out a  judicial  trial  and  without  any  evi- 
dence being  produced  because  of  some- 
thing the  State  could  not  control, 
namely,  the  number  of  its  people  who 
had  voted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  State  will  be  condemned 
without  a  hearing.  The  State  will  be 
condemned  without  a  right  to  present 
witnesses.  The  State  will  be  held  up  to 
the  ridicule  of  other  States,  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  states  of  the  world 
as  being  a  State  that  practices  discrim- 
ination when  actually  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Is  It  not  true  that  under 
the  bill  a  State  could  register  every  per- 
son of  voting  age  in  the  State  without 
discrimination,  but  yet  would  stand  con- 
demned under  the  bill  if  those  people  did 
not  see  fit  to  vote  to  the  extent  of  50 
percent  of  their  number? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  it  not  been  the  proud 
boast  of  America  that  we  believe  in  the 
administration  of  justice  everywhere,  in 
all  places,  and  at  all  times? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  a  common 
expression  that  is  used  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  bill  close 
every  courthouse  in  the  United  States  to 
the  States  and  the  political  subdivisions 
of  the  States  being  condemned  by  the 
artificial  formula  of  the  bill,  except  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia? 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  bill.  It  would  close  every 
Federal  district  court  and  evei-y  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  the  Nation,  except  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  if  to  say  to  the  judges  in 
those  States,  "You  are  not  honorable, 
you  are  not  just,  you  are  not  objective; 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  hear  a  voting 
rights  case  arising  in  your  Stat-?.  We 
shall  bring  it  to  Washington  and  have  an 
honorable  judge  here  try  the  case." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  not  the  State  of  the 
Senator  fi'om  South  Carolina  and  my 
State  of  North  Carolina  have  competent 
Federal  judges,  who  are  available  to  the 
people,  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  mat- 
ters relatinrr  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  certainly 
have.  Even  the  Department  of  Justice 
knows  that.  The  Department  has  rec- 
ommended the  appointment  of  several 
such  judges  during  the  time  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  At  least  three 
out  of  four  have  been  appointed  since  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  and  they  have 
all  been  appointed  under  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations— under  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  If  they  are  not  honorable  men, 
why  were  they  appointed? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  V/ould  not  the  voting 
rights  bill  prohibit  Federal  judges  in 
Nortli  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
Those  States  would  be  put  to  expense, 
time,  and  trouble,  and  would  be  embar- 
rassed by  having  to  come  to  Washington 
to  have  their  voting  rights  cases  heard. 
when  competent  Federal  judges  are  al- 
ready stationed  in  those  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  imagine  any  reason  why 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  wish  to  deny 
all  the  Federal  judges  who  sit  in  States 
south  of  the  Potomac  River  any  juris- 
diction under  the  bill,  unle.ss  they  be- 
lieve either  that  those  judges  do  not  have 
sufficient  character  to  be  judges  or  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  subservient  to 
the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Tlie  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  can  imagine  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  Department  of 
Justice  does  not  want  those  judges  to 
hear  voting  rights  cases,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  felt  that  those  judges  are  not 
subservient  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  do  not  have  the  character  to  be 
honorable  and  objective  and  are  not  able 
to  hand  down  fair  decisions.  That  is  the 
only  possible  conclusion  anyone  could 
reach. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  inflicts  an  unjusti- 
fied insult  upon  every  Federal  judge 
sei-ving  the  territories  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  when  it  advocates  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  would  deny  to  those 
judges  jurisdiction  of  the  provisions  of 
the  voting  rights  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  feels  that  it  is  an  in- 
tentional, willful,  and  malicious  insult 
to  say  to  the  judges  of  the  States  where 
voting  rights  cases  arise.  "You  are  to  be 
disqualified;  we  shall  take  the  cases  to 
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Washington,     D.C.,     where     honorable 
judges  will  try  them." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  a  man  were  charged 
in  Federal  court  with  treason  against 
the  United  States,  would  he  not  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  of  the  charge? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct; 
that  is  a  basic  provision  of  our  juris- 
prudence. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  would  he  not  be 
placed  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  on 
which  seven  States  are  placed  by  the 
bill,  because  the  seven  States  are  pre- 
sumed .to  be  guilty? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  a  man  were  charged 
with  treason  against  the  United  States, 
would  he  not  have  a  right  to  be  tried  in 
the  Federal  court  of  the  district  in  which 
the  case  arose?  He  would  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  tried  in  the  district 
in  which  his  alleged  treasonable  act  oc- 
curred, v.'ould  he  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Furthermore,  throughout  the 
histoiT  of  English  jurisprudence,  and 
also  American  jurisprudence,  it  has  al- 
ways been  considered  that  a  person 
charged  \\'ith  a  crime  should  be  tried 
where  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. That  is  a  well-known  principle 
of  law.  A  man  is  sued  where  he  lives, 
but  he  is  tried  for  a  crime  where  the 
crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  bill  de- 
grade seven  States  below  the  position  of 
a  man  charged  with  treason  against  the 
United  States,  in  that  it  compels  the 
seven  States  to  journey  by  all  the  court- 
houses in  those  States  and  come  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  prove  their  in- 
nocence of  charges  which  have  not  been 
proved  against  them? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
The  bill  virtually  says  to  the  courts  in 
those  States,  to  those  who  are  supposed 
to  administer  justice,  "We  have  no  faith 
in  the  decisions  you  might  make;  there- 
fore, we  shall  take  the  casess  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  have  them  tried  there." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  justice  to  propose  that  every 
courthouse  in  the  United  States  be  closed 
except  one;  and,  that  persons  be  required 
to  journey  as  far  as  a  thousand  miles  in 
order  to  disprove  their  assumed  guilt  in 
that  one  courthouse? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Article  III 
is  the  article  that  pertains  to  the  judicial 
bi'anch  of  the  Crovernment.  Section  2, 
clause  3  of  that  ai'ticle  contains  these 
words: 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
crimes  shall   have   been  committed;   •   •   *. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  sixth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provide  that  every  person 
charged  with  crime  shall  have  available 
to  him  compulsory  process  to  obtain  wit- 
nesses to  testify  in  his  behalf? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
The  fifth  amendment  contains  a  due 
process  of  law  clause. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  present 
statute  applicable  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia provide  that  its  subpenas  shall 
not  be  effective  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  a  consequence,  the 
counties  of  North  Carolina  affected  by 
the  bill  and  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Lousiana,  and  Ala- 
bama could  not  even  get  witnesses  to 
come  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  tes- 
tify in  their  behalf  if  the  witnesses  were 
not  willing  to  come,  could  they? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  way  in  which  that  could  be  done 
under  the  law,  because  those  States  and 
coimties  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
answers  to  these  questions.  I  commend 
the  Senator  on  the  very  excellent  speech 
he  is  making,  pointing  out  that  the  bill 
is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tutional provisions,  but  also  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  fair  play. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  the  great  contribution  he 
is  making  in  helping  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  also 
for  the  magnificent  w^ork  he  hf^s  done  in 
opposing  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
basis  of  the  bill,  as  I  understand — and 
it  may  have  been  changed  since  it  was 
introduced — is  that  it  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  read 
the  history  of  the  15th  amendment.  The 
15th  amendment  provides  that  the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

Has  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
found  any  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  would  remotely  hold  that 
the  15th  amendment  gave  Congress  tlie 
right  to  fix  qualifications  of  voters? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  found  no  such  de- 
cisions. I  have  had  this  subject  re- 
searched carefully.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
theie  are  no  such  decisions.  The  Sen- 
ator refers  to  enforcing  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  That  is  the 
very  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  when  I  mentioned  the  basis 
for  the  bill,  I  was  reading  from  the  title 
of  the  bm. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  the  way 
the  title  reads: 

A  blU  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  that  the  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  concerning  e>o11  taxes  should 
be  stricken  because  it  is  unconstitutionaL 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  clearly  un- 
constitutional. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  it  is.  As 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out  on  many  oc- 
casions, the  right  to  fix  the  qualifications 
of  voters  is  reserved  in  the  Constitution 
to  the  States.  The  fact  that  the  bill 
would  suspend  the  laws  and  the  Constitu- 
tion in  certain  Southern  States  and  per- 
mit the  Attorney  General  to  fix  the  qual- 
ifications of  voters  means  that  Congress 
would  be  giving  the  Attorney  General  the 
right  to  fix  qualifications. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  mean 
that  Congress  is  passing  a  law  which 
would  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  leave 
with  the  States  the  right  to  fix  voter 
qualifications,  and  would  transfer  this 
power  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  such  ac- 
tion by  Congress  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
pending  amendment,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
it  would  pi-ovide  an  opportunity  for  the 
affected  States  to  show  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  those  States.  The  States 
would  be  able  to  show  what  the  law  is, 
and  that  they  have  tried  to  confoitn  to 
the  Constitution.  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  the  biU  would  be  a 
little  more  palatable. 

I  am  surprised  and  disappointed  no 
end  to  discover  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  are  anxious  to  have  the  bill  en- 
acted so  that  it  will  apply  only  to  six  of 
our  Southern  States  and  parts  of  North 
Carolina.  That  is  unconscionable.  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  the  real  debate  starts 
on  the  bill,  more  Senators  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. There  are  only  four  Senators 
present  in  the  Chamber,  three  of  whom 
are  southerners.  The  Presiding  Officer, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  is,  of  course,  also  pres- 
ent. 

No  Senators  are  present  to  listen. 
What  will  happen  when  the  time  comes 
to  vote?  Senators  who  have  not  been 
present  during  the  debate  will  ask  the 
clerks,  'How  shall  we  vote?" 

Representative  government  is  almost 
coming  to  an  end  here  when  there  is  de- 
bate with  no  Senators  listening  or  taking 
heed  of  what  is  happening.  I  believe  that 
it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  television  stations,  the  radio  stations, 
and  the  press  would  carry  more  objec- 
tive reporting  of  the  views  of  those  who 
oppose  the  bill,  it  would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  sen- 
sational. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  public  is  not 
receiving  a  true  view  of  the  bill.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  people  knew  what 
the  bill  contains,  they  would  not  favor 
the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
would  favor  the  passing  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional bill  merely  to  appease  Martin 
Luther  King,  James  Farmer,  and  the 
other  leaders.  However,  because  of  the 
emotionalism  and  violence  which  has 
been  fomented  the  stage  has  been  set  for 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  bil|. 

There  is  a  law  which  was  relied  upMjn 
in  Alabama  to  guarantee^^he  right  to 
vote  to  all  who  qualify.    Why  was  there 


any  need  for  demonstrations  there? 
There  will  be  continued  demonstrations 
even  if  we  pass  the  bill.  I  predict  that 
we  shall  continue  to  have  demonstra- 
tions. .  The  demonstrations  have  a  deeper 
root  and  cause  than  voting  rights  or 
other  rights. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  what  the 
Senator  stated  earlier  in  this  debate 
about  the  reason  why  men  like  Martin 
Lutlier  King  go  south  and  provoke  trou- 
ble. It  is  a  sad  thing  that  those  who 
will  suffer  the  most  by  bills  such  as  are 
being  fostered  now  are  the  people  whom 
these  leaders  claim  they  are  trying  to 
help. 

In  my  State  quite  a  number  of  things 
have  been  done  concerning  civil  rights 
since  the  laws  have  been  passed  in  the 
past  few  years.  When  the  1964  act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  although  I  fought  it 
with  all  my  power,  and  lost — even  before 
the  President  signed  the  bill — I  suggested 
to  the  citizens  of  my  State  that  the  bill 
had  become  the  law  of  the  land  and 
that  they  should  obey  it.  Frankly.  I 
thought  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
However,  as  the  Senator  states,  those 
laws  have  not  satisfied  anyone.  I  doubt 
that  the  pending  measure  would  satisfy 
them  if  it  were  passed. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  under 
the  acts  of  1957,  1960.  and  1964.  not  only 
have  we  provided  ways  and  means  for 
court  action  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
but  also  for  people  who  claim  they  have 
not  been  permitted  to  register  or  vote,  to 
be  registered  and  vote  in  groups  of  1,000 
or  2,000  if  they  so  choose?  The  Attor- 
ney General  can  carry  the  burden  of 
litigating  these  suits  and  secure  court 
action  on  large  groups  of  people.  Why 
he  has  not  done  this  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  As  I  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  every  State  has  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote.  There  are  16 
Federal  laws  to  protect  the  right  to  vote, 
6  criminal  and  10  civil.  No  one  can 
truthfully  say  he  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  and  has  no  remedy.  If  he 
says  he  has  been  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
he  can  obtain  a  court  order  from  a  Fed- 
eral judge.  They  got  it  on  February  4 
in  Alabama.  It  guaranteed  the  right 
to  register  and  the  right  to  vote.  In 
spite  of  that.  Martin  Luther  King  held 
his  demonstration  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will 
remember  that  the  civil  rights  law  of 
1960  provided  that  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral found  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
in  any  part  of  the  country  he  could  go  to 
court  and  present  the  facts  to  the  court. 
Judicial  relief  could  then  be  swiftly 
gi'anted  if  a  case  were  made  out. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct:  and  the  1960  law  also  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  Federal  reg- 
istrars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  that  law 
the  Federal  judge  in  Alabama  appointed 
a  Federal  registrar. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  In 
the  1964  law  it  was  provided  that  a 
three- judge  court  could  give  relief  over- 
night, if  it  were  necessary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  me 
without  losing  the  right  to  the  fioor' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  with  that 
luiderstanding. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  in  fairness  to  our 
colleagues  who  are  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment,  and  in  view  of  the  comment 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  was  intro- 
duced in  the  middle  of  March.  A  num- 
ber of  days  of  hearings  were  held.  For 
about  2  weeks  there  has  been  available 
to  each  of  us  a  rather  full  report.  The 
matter  has  been  debated  at  length  every 
day.  Copies  of  the  Record  have  been 
available  to  us. 

As  one  of  the  proponents,  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator  fram  Louisiana  when 
he  says  some  Senators  will  vote  on  this 
measure  based  solely  on  the  whispered 
consultation  with  some  clerk  when  he 
comes  in  the  door. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  sitting 
in  the  front  row  for  quite  some  time. 
This  whispering  would  not  be  peculiar 
to  this  bill.  I  have  heard  Senators  come 
in  the  door,  not  knowing  what  was  in 
a  bill,  and  ask,  "How  shall  I  vote?" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  heard  Senators  ask 
such  questions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield]  for  himself  and  65  other 
Senators.  I  would  wager  that  less  than 
2  percent  of  them  knew  what  was  in  the 
bill  when  they  permitted  their  names  to 
be  appended  to  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  doubt  if  10  read 
the  bill  before  they  permitted  their  names 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  been  de- 
bating this  bill  since  the  21st  of  April, 
and  I  have  been  asking  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  to  take  the  floor  and  debate 
it  and  tell  us  what  is  in  it.  I  can  see 
why  they  have  not  done  so.  It  is  be- 
cause the  bill  came  from  committee  with- 
out recommendation.  It  was  a  bill  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  orginally  submitted 
without  recommendation.  Only  today 
another  new  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  way  of  a  second  substitute. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
the  fourth  southern  Senator  in  the  past 
2  weeks  who  has  spoken  about  the  bill. 
There  are  many  more  to  be  heard  from. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  plea  to  the 
leadership,  and  to  my  good  Triend  from 
Michigan,  to  have  some  Senator  on  their 
side  explain  the  bill  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  bill  will  be  made  known  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Only  last  Friday 
a  new  bill,  in  the  form  of  a  substitute, 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  so-called  liberal  Sen- 
ators are  to  meet  tomorrow,  perhaps  to 
write  another  bill.  There  have  been  var- 
ious amendments  and  forms  of  amend- 
ments written  until  we  are  not  sure  what 
is  or  what  is  not  in  it.  All  they  want 
is  to  get  some  action  to  appease  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  other  leaders. 
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Mr  ELLENDER.  The  second  substi- 
tute was  dropped  in  the  hopper  last  Fri- 
day with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
be  printed  that  day  and  sent  to  all  Sen- 
ators who  would  like  to  read  it  so  that 
over  the  weekend  they  could  spend  then- 
time  studying  the  bill.  Today  is  Mon- 
day This  is  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Senate  after  Friday,  when  the  bill 
was  made  available  to  us.  I  thought 
there  would  be  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  bill  made  by  its  many  sponsors, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  Senator  here  to 
present  it. 

Mr.  THURMOI'JD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  editorial  com- 
ments and  newspaper  articles  which,  by 
and  large,  agree  with  my  comments.  I 
should  like  to  share  some  of  them  with 
•  my  colleagues. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  carried  an  edi- 
torial dated  Friday.  April  30,  1965,  en- 
titled "The  Political  Religion."  I  wish 
to  read  this  editorial  into  the  Record: 

Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  wellwisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by  tlie 
blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate  in 
the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by 
others.  As  the  patriots  of  1776  did  to  the 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  let  every  American  piedge  his  life,  his 
property,  and  his  sacred  honor.  Let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is 
to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and 
to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  chil- 
dren's liberty  •  •  •  let  it  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  m  seminaries  and  in  colleges,  let 
It  be  written  In  primers,  in  spelling  books, 
and  in  almanacs,  let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls, 
and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  And,  in 
short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of 
the  Nation. 

That  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
editorial.  Those  were  not  the  oi-iginal 
words  of  the  editor  who  wrote  the  edi- 
torial, but  are  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  editorial  proceeds  with  the  sec- 
ond paragraph: 

Tomorrow  is  May  1,  an  ancient  festival  of 
spring  which  the  Communists  in  recent  dec- 
ades have  tried  to  pervert  into  a  holy  day 
for  an  unholy  doctrine. 

In  Moscow  the  tanks  will  roll.  In  Peiping 
the  jetplanes  will  scream  overhead.  In 
Havana.  Fidel  Ca;stro  will  rant  Hitler-style. 
And  In  South  Vietnam.  Americans  will  no 
doubt  die,  trying  to  stem  the  flood  which 
would  enslave  the  bodies  and  corrupt  the 
minds  of  men. 

Here  in  America,  we  can  give  thanks  that  a 
countcrforce  is  being  exerted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  to  make  the  day  mean- 
ingful In  our  campaign  to  preserve  the  laws 
which  assure  individual  liberty. 

In  Augusta,  specifically,  it  will  mark  the 
start  of  a  series  of  appearances  in  the  schools 
sponsored  by  the  Augusta  Bar  Association,  to 
stress  tlie  need  for  observing  law. 

Tonight,  on  the  eve  of  annual  Law  Day, 
the  local  bar  members  and  their  wives  will 
assemble  for  the  presentation  of  one  or  more 
Liberty  Bell  awards  to  Individuals  who  wiH 
be  recognized  for  their  leadership  in  In- 
spiring the  better  imderstanding  and  ob- 
.•^ervance  of  law. 

The  great  opportunities  for  service  In  the 
field  by  instilling  the  proper  attitude  toward 
the  law  are  revealed  in  the  activities  which 


may  be   considered   for  these   Liberty  BeU 
awards : 

Activities  which  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  form  of  government,  and 
especially  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Activities  which  encourage  greater  respect 
for  law  and  the  courts. 

Activities  which  educate  people  to  the  con- 
trast between  communism  and  freedom 
under  law. 

Activities  which  stimulate  a  deeper  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  to  the  end  that 
citizens  recognize  their  duties  as  well  as  their 
rights. 

Activities  which  contribute  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. 

Activities  which  inculcate  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  rule  of  law. 
These  objectives  are  splendid,  and  the  only 
misgiving  one  might  have  is  that  we  may 
expect  them  to  be  accomplished  by  com- 
munity leaders  only.  The  truth  is  that  they 
will  be  accomplished  with  greater  effective- 
ness in  all  the  homes  all  over  our  communi- 
ties. Preschool  children  and  elementary 
school  children  will  have  their  characters 
largely  formed  in  their  early  years,  and  will 
be  prepared  to  follow  patterns  which  support 
law,  or  which  scorn  law. 

And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  communism 
will  restrict  its  promotion  of  totalitarian 
faith  to  overt  ceremonies  In  Red  capitals. 
Much  more  important  to  Its  cause  is  the 
creeping  propaganda  at  work  in  democratic 
countries,  which  seeks — all  too  often  success- 
fully— to  promote  a  spirit  which  puts  selfish 
and  emotional  willfulness  ahead  of  law. 

The  Communists  know  that  when  they  can 
cause  freemen  to  obey  the  laws  only  if  and 
when  they  wish,  they  have  the  battle  for 
totalitarianism  half  won,  without  firing  a 
shot. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  observing  the  rule  of  law.  I 
commend  it  to  all  Senators.  I  commend 
it  to  the  American  people.  It  is  worthy 
of  reading  and  rereading. 

When  Martin  Luther  King  announced 
that  a  mass  march  on  Montgomery,  Ala., 
would  take  place  regardless  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  court,  that  man  held  himself 
up  as  being  a  man  who  does  not  favor 
the  rule  of  law. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  this.  I  wish 
it  to  go  down  in  permanent  print  for 
future  generations  of  this  Nation  to  read, 
so  that  they  will  know  that  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  recent  demonstrations  was 
not  a  man  who  was  willing  to  observe  the 
law;  and  that  he  was  a  man  willing  to 
observe  only  laws  of  which  he  approved, 
but  not  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  22,  1965,  Sta- 
tion WBT  Television,  Charlotte  N.C., 
presented  the  following  editorial  to  its 
listeners.  It  is  entitled,  "Government 
by  Mob  Rule." 

We  have  stated  time  after  time  that  we  be- 
lieve every  Negro  in  the  United  States  should 
enjoy  every  right  as  a  citizen  that  every  white 
person  has. 

But  we  have  been  equally  emphatic  In  our 
opposition  to  government  by  pressure  groups 
and  organized  lobbies.  No  crowds  march- 
ing in  the  streets  should  be  allowed  to  brow- 
beat legislative  assemblies  into  doing  their 
will.  Unauthorized  visitors  sitting  on  the 
White  House  floor  should  be  expelled  like 
any  other  violators  of  Presidential  privacy. 

We  were  ready  to  applaud  President  John- 
son when  he  said  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  "blackjacked"  into  taking  hasty  action 
in  the  organized  disorders  at  Selma,  Ala. 
Yet  in  his  broadcast  speech,  he  recited  the 
refrain  of  the  demonstrators'  theme  song. 
Then  he  sent  to  Congres--  a  bill  that  met 
practically  all  the  demands  made  by  Mar- 


tin Luther  King  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  a  week  before. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  necessity  lor 
Government  action,  although  both  the  14th 
amendment  and  the  existing  Civil  Rights  Act 
provide  plenty  of  channels  for  enforcement 
of  voting  rights.  We  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  there  is  no  constitutipAal  Issue 
insofar  as  national  elections  are  concerned, 
although  we  seriously  question  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  State  and  local  elections. 

But  there  is  an  issue  which  he  did  not  even' 
mention,  which  is  vital  to  the  stability  of  our 
American  governmental  system.  This  is  the 
issue  we  stated  at  the  beginning— govern- 
ment by  intimidation  and  the  same  kind  of 
double  standard  being  applied  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  certain  States  that 
it  accuses  the  States  of  using  against  some 
of  its  citizens. 

Martm  Luther  King  knows  very  well  that 
voter  registration  is  governed  by  State  laws. 
He  knew  that  Dallas  County  had  no  power 
to  change  the  laws  of  Alabama.  Yet  he 
organized  marches  even  after  they  had  led  to 
rioting,  bloodshed,  and  even  murder.  He 
called  on  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
for  nationwide  demonstrations  by  the  clergy 
to  make  his  case  a  religious  issue.  We  can- 
not honestly  believe  that  the  purpose  was 
anything  other  than  to  bully  the  Congress 
into  enacting  a  national  law  on  registration. 
He  defied  a  legitimate  Federal  court  in- 
junction not  to  proceed  with  the  Montgom- 
ery march,  while  expecting  others  to  obey 
such  injunctions  when  they  agree  with  his 
goals. 

Why  did  he  not  do  as  the  Negro  leaders  did 
in  Louisiana?  They  challenged  the  registra- 
tion law  in  the  cotirts  and  won  their  case 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  was  in  a 
good  cause  that  one  small  city  was  made  the 
scapegoat  of  a  national  emotional  binge. 
Government  by  street  demonstration  is  di- 
vided by  only  a  thin  line  from  rnob  rule.  If 
it  keeps  on,  there  wont  be  any  civil  rights 
left  to  argue  over. 


Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  Member 
of  this  body  w^ho  wishes  to  defend  Martin 
Luther  King  for  violating  the  Federal 
court  order  in  Alabama,  I  wish  him  to 
take  the  floor  during  this  debate  and 
try  to  defend  him  in  this  action. 

Those  who  oppose  the  pending  bill  have 
the  right  to  hear  from  those  who  are 
proposing  the  bill  in  defense  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  It  was  Martin  Luther 
King's  action  in  Alabama  in  creating 
there  a  volatile  situation,  in  causing  the 
wheels  to  be  set  in  motion  which  resulted 
in  violence,  which  in  turn  resulted  in 
emotionalism  all  over  this  Nation,  and 
which  brought  the  demand  for  the  so- 
called  voting  rights  law  of  1965. 

If  they  wish  to  defend  Martin  Luther 
King  for  violating  that  court  order,  we 
wish  to  hear  them.  The  law  they  ave 
trying  to  have  enacted  by  Congress  origi- 
nated in  violence,  originated  with  a  man 
who  has  intentionally  and  willfully  and 
maliciously  violated  a  Federal  coiirt 
order  at  Selma,  Ala. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on 
March  29,  1965.  presented  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bowing  to  the  New  Extremists." 
written  by  David  Lawrence.  The  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows : 

Bowing  to  the  New  Extremists 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  bowed  to  a  new  set  of  ex- 
tremists. 

The  President,  in  an  emotional  address  to 
a  joint  session  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
described  in  general  terms  an  unprecedented 
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piece  of  legislation  on  voting  rights  and 
demanded  that  it  be  promptly  passed.  The 
text  of  the  bill,  howe\er,  wasn't  even  made 
public  until  later  in  the  week.  Members  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  attired  in  their  judicial 
robes,  sat  in  the  front  rv)w  in  the  House 
Chamber  during  the  proceedings  and  joined 
in  the  applause  for  the  Presidents  speech. 

The  sweeping  proposals  which  the  Presi- 
dent virtually  ordered  Congress  to  pass  were 
pressured  by  street  demonstrations,  violent 
and  nonviolent,  sit-ins  r.nd  lle-lns  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  even  inside  the 
White  House,  as  well  as  the  Capitol  and 
other  Federal  buildings.  All  this  was  de- 
signed to  stampede  the  Chief  Executive  and 
Congress  to  brush  aside  the  Constitution 
Hnd  to  accept  the  extremist  doctrine  that 
'The  end  justifies  the  means."  The  tactics 
ci   the  demonstrators  triumphed. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  gives  to  each 
State  the  pow^er  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  National,  State  and  local 
elections.  The  Constitution  also  declares 
that  the  right  of  citii:ens  to  vole  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

The  new  proposal  arbitrarily  singles  out 
those  States  in  the  Union  which,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964.  happened  to  have  registered  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  residing  in  the  State  or  in  any  political 
subdivision,  or  in  which  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  such  residents  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  last  November. 

This  is  a  statistical  yardstick  which  would 
automatically  adjudge  as  guilty  of  discrimi- 
nation a  State  which  had  used  any  literacy 
test  If  in  such  a  State  less  than  half  of  the 
population  of  voting  age  had  been  registered 
to  vote  or  if  "any  person  acting  under  color 
of  law"  had  in  the  previous  10  years  engaged 
in  any  act  denying  the  right  to  vote  because 
of  race  or  color. 

An  appeal  to  a  three-judge  court — only  in 
Washington — would  be  allowed.  Instead  of 
the  usual  presumption  of  innocence  for  a 
defendant,  the  bill  would  establish  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  for  the  suspected  State  or 
county.  The  governmental  body  not  only 
would  have  to  prove  that  it  was  not  guilty 
of  an  act  of  discrimination  on  a  specific  date 
but  also  of  any  other  such  act  on  any  other 
date  in  the  preceding  10  years. 

The  bill,  moreover,  would  strike  down  in 
those  States  any  'test  or  device"  that  may 
have  been  used  in  the  past  years,  even 
though  State  laws  may  have  sought  to  es- 
tablish whether  or  not  an  applicant  had  the 
ability  to  read  and  write,  or  may  have  pre- 
scribed some  other  standard  test  of  literacy 
such  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Itself  upheld  as  recently  as  1959. 

To  select  certain  States  or  areas  and  apply 
one  kind  of  law  to  them  while  permitting 
other  States  and  subdivisions  to  be  Immune 
from  such  Interference  is  a  conspicuous  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

The  whole  controversy  has  revealed  a  dis- 
regard of  basic  constitutionalism.  It  is 
motivated  by  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
have  argued  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right. 
It  grows  out  of  the  rationalization,  which 
so  many  people  are  making  today,  that, 
because  injustices  have  been  committed  and 
discrimination  has  once  been  practiced  on 
a  wide  scale  in  certain  areas  of  the  country, 
it  is  permissible  now  to  diminish  the  rights 
of  the  States  themselves. 

Have  we  come  to  the  point  where  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  may  decide 
on  whether  a  State  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  Union?  Have  we  reached  a 
position  where  the  national  legislative  body 
will  do  again  what  it  did  100  years  ago  after 
the  War  Between  the  States  had  ended?  The 
iame  State  legislatures  which  had  ratified 
the  13th  amendment,  abolishing  slavery, 
were  suddenly  declared  Illegal  by  Congress 
when  they  rejected  the  14th  amendment. 
■Nev   legislatures   were  ordered   to  assemble 


and  in  some  instances  Federal  troops  were 
sent  into  the  legislative  chambers  to  compel 
"ratification"  of  the  14th  and  later  the  15th 
amendment. 

This  was  what  happened  in  the  Recon- 
struction period  in  American  history.  Are 
we  to  go  through  another  such  tragic  era 
because  of  the  submisslveness  of  both  a 
Congress  and  a  President  to  the  dictates  of 
pressure  groups  whose  emotional  demon- 
strations cause  friction  and  disorder? 

It  is  a  sad  story.  Organized  incitement 
to  violence  has  swept  many  areas  of  the 
country.  To  yield  to  such  demonstrations 
is  to  weaken  the  whole  fabric  of  democracy 
and  to  encourage  mobocracy. 

It  is  a  time  for  the  processes  of  reason 
to  supersede  the  hysteria  of  impassioned 
groups  of  citizens.  For.  granting  that  they 
hi.ve  been  unjustly  treated,  are  there  no 
ways  to  accomplish  effective  reforms  except 
by  violent  demonstrations  and  a  distortion 
of  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Constitution? 
Or  must  we  continue  to  bow  to  the  new 
extremists? 

These  articles  point  out  what  is  oc- 
cuniiag  in  some  of  the  demonstiations. 
Asain  I  wish  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  although  they  call  these 
demonstrations  nonviolent,  nonviolent 
they  should  be.  but  provocative  they 
mu.st  be.  They  must  be  provocative  for 
the  purpose  of  creating,  originating,  and 
generating  resistance  and  thereby,  vio- 
lence. Violence  for  what  purpose?  Vio- 
lence to  attract  attention  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  for  Negro  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation  to  can-y  on  their 
nefarious  work;  and  for  the  second  pur- 
pose of  creating  emotionalism  through- 
out the  country,  to  arouse  some  people 
sufficiently  to  demand  that  Congress  en- 
act a  law  which  will  bring  more  power 
to  Washington  and  take  it  away  from 
the  States  and  the  people,  where  the 
Constitution  put  it. 

Those  are  the  purposes  of  the  demon- 
strations. These  tactics  have,  unfortu- 
nately, been  highly  successful  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  American 
public  realizes  the  true  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  demoi^trations  and  demands 
an  end  to  them. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydincs  in  the  chair*.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  meets 
today  to  patiently  listen  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  denimciation  of  President  John- 
son's action  in  sending  troops  into  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Out  of  this  meeting  will  come  the 
charges  of  "aggression"  by  the  United 
States.  And  there  will  be  many,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  who  will  echo  them. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  choose  to 
ignore  the  wisdom  of  President  John- 
son's action  in  moving  promptly  to  pre- 
vent another  Communist  goverrunent  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere — an  action,  in- 
cidentally, which  I  support. 


There  will  be  those  who  will  choose  to 
ignore  President  Johnson's  words  that 
some  of  the  Communist  conspirators  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  revolt  were 
trained  in  Cuba. 

In  light  of  these  expectations,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  the  American 
people,  and  others,  be  reminded  of  what 
has  gone  on  before.  And  there  is  no 
better  way  than  to  put  on  the  table  again 
official  findinss. 

A  report  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gatin.cr  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Ai-med  Services  Committee  of  May  9 
1963.  asserted: 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  Castro 
Is  supporting,  spurring,  aiding  and  abetting 
Communist  revolutionary  and  subversive 
movements  throughout  the  Western  Heml- 
sphere  and  that  such  activities  present  a 
grave  and  ominous  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Americas. 

On  June  4,  1963,  the  Council  of  the 
Oi-iranization  of  American  States  pointed 
out  that — 

Communism  has  found  subversion  to  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  winning  peoples 
and  territory,  without  the  tremendous  risks 
it  might  run  in  a  world  war. 

It  then  remarked: 

This  subversion,  with  techniques  that  ex- 
tend from  insidious  infiltration  to  violent 
Intervention,  is  conceived,  developed,  and 
perfected  constantly  in  the  world  and  re- 
gional centers  of  communism,  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  circumstances.  Its  pur- 
pose, however,  is  one:  to  replace  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  order  existing  In  a 
country  by  a  new  order  that  presupposes  the 
total  physical  and  moral  control  of  the 
people. 

Undoubtedly  Cuba  now  constitutes  the 
regional  center  for  subversive  action  by  in- 
ternational communism  In  America.  This  Is 
true  not  only  with  regard  to  the  spread  of 
the  Communist  Ideology,  but  also,  and  what 
is  more  dangerous,  because  It  constitutes  a 
nearby  center  for  training  agents  of  every 
kind  whose  function  it  Is  to  carry  on  sub- 
version in  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  as  the  Commu- 
nist regime  became  consolidated  in  Cuba,  a 
number  of  schools  and  centers  for  training 
In  the  techniques  of  subversion  were  orga- 
nized. A  large  number  of  Latin  Americans 
attend  these  centers,  where  they  receive  in- 
struction not  only  In  Marxist-Leninist 
theory,  but  also  In  propaganda  techniques, 
the  use  of  arms  and  explosives,  sabotage. 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  apply 
them  later  on  in  their  respective  countries. 
The  cadres  of  instructors  in  these  schools  are 
made  up  not  only  of  Cubans  and  other  Latin 
Americans,  but  also  of  Russians,  Czecho- 
slovaklans,  Chinese,  and  others. 

Lest  there  be  a  tendency  to  disregard 
these  statements,  I  wish  to  underscore 
what  Premier  Castro  had  to  say  of  his 
designs  and  purposes  as  dictator  of  Cuba, 
Any  student  of  history — and  of  commu- 
nism— will  know  that  the  words  Castro 
six)ke  on  January  16,  1963,  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Congress  of  Women  of  the 
Americas,  amounted  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  other  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    Here  is  what  he  said: 

We  must  think  about  how  to  change  that 
situation — 

That  is,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  Latin  America. 

There  are  persons  who  are  experts  on 
figures,  but  what  is  needed  are  experts  on 
changing  the  situation,  experts  on  leading 
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peoples  on  revolutions.  That  is  the  art  of 
the  revolutionaries,  the  art  that  must  be 
learned  and  developed.  How  to  bring  the 
masses  to  the  struggle. 

It  is  the  masses  who  make  history,  but 
for  them  to  make  history,  the  masses  must 
be  taken  to  the  battle.  That  is  the  duty  of 
leaders  and  the  revolutionary  organizations: 
to  make  the  masses  march,  to  launch  the 
masses  into  battle.  That  is  what  they  did 
in  Algeria.  And  that  is  what  the  patriots 
are  doing  in  South  Vietnam.  They  have  sent 
the  masses  Into  battle  with  correct  methods, 
correct  tactics,  and  they  have  brought  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  masses  into  the  bat- 
tle. 

But  if  we  tell  the  masses  what  the  situation 
Is,  they  must  also  be  told  what  the  road  is. 
We  must  bring  them  to  the  struggle,  because 
that  road  is  much  easier  in  many  Latin 
American  countries  than  It  was  In  Cuba. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  draw  upon  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  foieign  minis- 
ters of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  late  July  of  1964.  They 
warned: 

The  Government  of  Cuba  that  if  it  should 
persist  in  carrying  out  acts  that  possess  char- 
acteristics of  aggression  and  intervention 
against  one  or  more  of  the  member  states 
of  the  organization,  these  states  shall  main- 
tain their  essential  rights  as  sovereign  na- 
tions by  means  of  the  use  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense,  which  could  go  so  far 
as  resort  to  armed  force,  until  such  time  as 
the  organ  of  consultation  takes  measures  to 
insure  the  peace  and  security  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  Castro's 
regime  holds  no  threat  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  I  would  say:  Read  the  con- 
cern of  the  officials  of  other  hemisphere 
nations. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  Castro's 
regime  is  failing,  I  would  say:  You  had 
better  realize  that  we  have  never  seen 
a  Communist  government  overturned 
under  the  same  situations  that  Cuba  has 
today. 

I,  for  one,  am  pleased  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  appears  to  have  undergone  a 
new  rebirth  as  the  result  of  President 
Johnson's  affirmative  action.  This  pol- 
icy of  firmness  of  action  has  long  been 
overdue. 

And  I  would  hasten  to  add:  My  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson  will  continue 
so  long  as  this  policy  of  firmness  con- 
tinues. 

I  think  the  time  is  appropriate  to  re- 
view the  meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, It  is  an  expression  of  the  right 
of  self-defense  by  the  United  States.  It 
was  enunciated  by  President  James 
Monroe  on  December  2.  1823.  He  said 
that  we  would  regard  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  any  foreign  power  to  ex- 
tend its  system  to  any  portion  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety. 

On  December  17, 1895,  President  Cleve- 
land said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  upon 
which  we  stand  is  strong  and  sound,  be- 
cause its  enforcement  is  important  to 
our  peace  and  safety  as  a  nation,  and  is 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  our  free 
institutions. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Castro's 
movements  are  being  directed  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  head- 
quarters. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Cuba  is  a 
source  of  weapons,  provocateurs,  sabo- 


teurs, agents  of  revolution,  and  of  chaos, 
as  one  report  described  that  nation  only 
90  miles  from  our  shores. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  international 
commimism  now  has  a  firm  foothold  in 
this  hemisphere  and,  if  we  permit  it  to 
remain  this  way,  it  is  here  to  stay.  For 
as  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  point- 
ed out,  by  a  process  of  erosion  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  may  fall,  nation  by 
nation,  until  the  entire  hemisphere  is 
lost  and  the  Communist  goal  of  isolating 
the  United  States  has  been  attained. 

Despite  the  objections  it  knew  would 
be  forthcoming,  the  administration  had 
to  face  up  to  a  course  of  action  in  the 
Dominican  Republic:  It  could  not  ignore 
the  plight  of  the  Americans  there,  and  it 
could  not  ignore  the  potential  of  another 
Cuba. 

I  know  that  the  United  States  will  be 
criticized  for  acting  unilaterally.  But 
under  the  circumstances  and  considering 
the  need  for  promptness,  there  was  not 
much  else  to  do;  and  the  United  States 
did  call  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  the  United  States  did  notify 
the  United  Nations.  But  had  w^e  failed 
to  act  promptly,  the  possibility  existed 
that  American  lives  would  be  lost  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  would  have  a 
second  Cuba. 

I  know  there  will  be  criticism  for 
allegedly  intervening  in  the  affairs  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  But  the  facts  here 
override  the  fiction  of  a  sovereign  gov- 
ernment, for  under  the  revolutionaries 
and  the  Communists,  the  Dominican 
Republic  had  none. 

American  policy  must  rest  on  certain 
premises  and  certain  objectives: 

First.  A  policy  of  firmness. 

Second.  A  need  to  halt  the  inroads  of 
communism,  through  subversion,  sabo- 
tage, and  guerrilla  warfare. 

Third.  The  necessity  of  preventing 
other  Cubas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  decisive  action  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  in  line  with  this  policy. 

But  I  would  warn  that  the  American 
people  must  have  the  facts  at  all  times. 
There  must  be  no  reluctance  to  provide 
these  facts. 

Also,  there  must  be  no  abuse  of  our 
power  because  of  imagined  fears.  The 
American  people  will  rally  behind  our 
President  when  the  use  of  this  power  is 
just.  But  if  they  are  told  one  thing, 
when  another  is  true,  distaste  will  set  in. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
published  today,  takes  note  of  this  ques- 
tion: 

In  ordering  several  thousand  more  marines 
and  paratroopers  into  Santo  Domingo  Satur- 
day night.  President  Johnson  reiterated  that 
the  sole  mission  was  to  protect  and  evacu- 
ate endangered  Americans  and  other  foreign 
nationals.  Last  night  the  President  went  on 
television  to  confirm  what  Congressmen  and 
correspondents  in  Washington  had  been  told 
privately  from  the  start  of  the  Dominican 
rebellion — that  the  primary  aim  of  the  U.S. 
military  involvement  is  to  prevent  "another 
Cuba." 

Thus,  the  official  explanation  has  finally 
caught  up  with  the  one  consistently  given 
by  authoritative  administration  briefings. 
The  President  now  tells  the  Nation  that  the 
revolt  began  as  "An  action  dedicated  to  so- 
cial Justice"  but  it  took  a  sinister  turn  when 
Communists  seized  control. 

What  remains  tuiexplained  is  why  no 
slightest    expression    of    sympathy    for    the 


revolt's  aims  came  from  Washington  in  the 
period  when  the  massing  of  American  troops 
was  decided  upon.  The  clear  effect  of  their 
influx  was  to  strengthen  the  ruling  military 
Junta  in  its  efforts  to  block  the  restoration 
of  Juan  Bosch  as  President. 

The  President's  unwillingness  to  see  an- 
other Communist  state  established  in  this 
hemisphere  will  command  national  support. 
But  the  question  that  needs  a  much  clearer 
answer  is  whether  a  rightwing  dictatorship 
in  Santo  Domingo  has  not  traded  on  U.S. 
fears  of  communism  to  preserve  its  power  in 
a  country  still  scarred  by  three  decades  of 
brutal  regression  under  Generalissimo  Tru- 
jillo. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  question  which 
should  be  answered.  In  view  of  what 
has  occurred,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  President  to  take 
some  action  on  Cuba. 

I  believe  the  first  step  should  be  the 
recognition  of  a  government  in  exile.  It 
should  be  representative  of  all  the  vari- 
ous elements  now  in  exile  from  their 
homeland.  I  feel  that  this  would  serve 
notice  on  Premier  Castro  that,  in  fact, 
we  no  longer  recognize  his  regime  and 
that  we  are  going  to  put  a  stop  to  what  he 
has  been  doing  to  subvert  Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  and  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : 

rirst.  From  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  May  10,1965:  Articles  entitled. 
"War  Steps  Up — Where  It's  Headed"; 
"Full  Story  of  Caribbean  War:  How  Reds 
Plotted  a  Takeover";  and  "Communist 
Strategy  for  Latin  America." 

Second.  A  list  of  Castro's  top  priori- 
ties in  Latin  America,  as  reported  in  the 
March  3,  1965,  issue  of  'The  Vision  Let- 
ter," an  authoritative  newsletter  analy- 
sis of  Latin  American  affairs. 

Third.  An  editorial  entitled  "Domini- 
can Troop  Buildup."  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  3,  1965. 

Fourth.  An  editorial  entitled  "From 
Saigon  to  Santo  Domingo,"  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  3,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 
War  Steps  Up — Where  It's  Headed 

(Note. — A  Red  threat,  and  U.S.  marines 
moved  in  fast  in  the  Caribbean — as  they  had 
gone  into  action  in  South  Vietnam.  Mean- 
ing: United  States  is  making  it  clear  to  the 
Communists  that  their  days  of  easy  conquest 
are  at  an  end.) 

The  U.S.  marines  were  back  in  action  again 
on  recent  days  in  two  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  Vietnam,  marines  began  for  the  first 
time  to  operate  as  units  against  a  Commu- 
nist enemy,  not  merely  as  advisers  to  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

Then,  on  April  28.  Presid^t  Johnson  sent 
marines  Into  the  Dominican  Republic.  There 
the  lives  of  1.300  U.S.  citizens  were  endan- 
gered. Civilians,  including  organized  Com- 
munists, had  been  given  arms  and  roamed 
the  streets. 

On  April  29,  several  snipers  opened  fire  on 
U.S.  marines  who  were  guarding  Americans. 
They  were  driven  off  by  marine  return  fire 
which  killed  at  least  two.  By  April  30,  one 
marine  had  been  killed  and  six  wounded 
fighting  beside  Dominican  troops  against 
ragtag  gangs  of  armed  toughs. 

Communists  backed  by  Castro's  Reds  in 
Havana  were  out  to  take  over  the  country 
in  the  confusion  if  they  could.  By  week's 
end  there  were  over  4.200  U.S.  marines  and 
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U.S.  Army  paratroopers  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

U.S.  marines  were  making  their  first  land- 
ing in  the  Caribbean  area  since  1926 — nearly 
40  years  ago — when  they  landed  In  Nicara- 
gua. US.  occupation  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, begun  in  1916.  had  ended  in  1924. 

No  U.S.  troops  had  remained  In  any  Latin- 
American  country  as  combat  troops  since  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Ciood  Neighbor  policy 
of  1934. 

U.S.    POLICT    HARDENS 

This  time  US.  troops  were  moved  Into  a 
position  to  block  another  Communist  try 
for  a  take-over  of  a  Latin-American  govern- 
ment, as  in  Cuba. 

The  United  States  today  Is  the  poasetsor 
of  Immense  military  strength.  That  strength 
had  been  applied  but  rarely  in  recent  years. 
There  had  been  concern  in  the  White  House 
and  In  Congress  over  what  might  be  said  at 
home  and  abroad  about  the  wider  use  of  such 
power. 

A  Communist  dictator.  Fidel  Castro,  took 
over  the  island  of  Cuba.  90  miles  from  the 
United  States,  and  remained  there  after  de- 
feating one  US-sponsored  invasion  effort. 
Powerful  U.S.  military  forces  were  kept  off- 
shore on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Johnson,  his  advisers  indicate,  now  is 
determined  to  make  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  the  withholding  of  US.  power  In  key 
crises  can  no  longer  be  counted  upon  by  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  This  attitude 
In  the  White  House  has  been  brought  about 
by  growing  concern  over  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  Communist  preparations  for  more 
subversion. 

Of  late,  officials  say.  Communists  have 
been  growing  bolder  In  Latin  America. 
Assassination  plots,  apparently  financed  by 
Russian  Communists  using  Italian  Reds  as 
their  agents,  were  uncovered  recently  in 
Venezuela.  Similar  plots  have  been  blocked 
In  Colombia  and  Chile. 

BICCER   RED    ATTACKS    AHEAD? 

In  Vietnam,  as  the  month  of  May  began, 
there  was  no  real  sign  of  a  Communist  will- 
ingness to  talk  peace  on  any  terms  other 
than  a  U.S.  withdrawal — a  virtual  svirrender 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Communist*.  Com- 
munist forces  in  South  Vietnam  were  re- 
ported gathering  for  large-scale  attacks. 

President  Johnson  already  had  met  Com- 
munist attacks  on  American  advisers  In 
Vietnam  by  taking  the  tag  of  privileged 
santuary  off  Communist  North  Vietnam. 
Since  February.  U.S.  bombers  have  been 
striking  at  carefully  selected  military  objec- 
tives in  the  Communist-ruled  country  which 
Is  keeping  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  going. 

As  April  ended,  the  highest  officiaas  In 
Washington  set  out  to  explain  once  again 
why  Americans  are  fighting  a  war  In  far-off 
Vietnam.  Dean  Rusk.  Secretary  of  State,  on 
April  23  made  a  major  address  designed  to 
clarify  Issues  and  explain  American  actions. 
On  April  22  and  23  there  had  been  back- 
ground conferences,  with  officials  not  pub- 
licly identified,  reporting  on  the  war's 
progress. 

It  was  in  these  conferences  that  officials 
made  clear  a  readiness  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  if  the  Vietnamese  war  expanded  to 
a  point  where  such  weapons  were  required. 
At  present  and  in  the  Inunedlate  future,  it 
was  said,  nuclear  weapons  were  not  needed 
nor  was  there  any  plan  to  use  them.  How- 
ever, such  weapons  are  near  the  battle  areas. 

M'NAMARA    and    LBJ    on    THE    AIR 

On  April  26,  Robert  McNamara,  Secretary 
of  Defense,  went  on  the  air  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  an  account  of  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  Vietnam.  President  Johnson,  in 
a  televised  news  conference  on  April  27,  re- 
stated the  US.  position  in  Vietnam  and  re- 
Iterated  the  VS.  desire  to  talk  peace.  But 
the  President  also  reported  that  he  knew  of 
no  change  In  the  Communist  position.    Mr. 


Johnson  Indicated  he  had  drawn  nothing  but 
abuse  from  the  Reds  for  his  offer  of  nego- 
tiations and  of  a  bllUon-doUar  contribution 
to  a  peaceful  development  of  southeast  Asia. 

All  U.S.  high  officials  made  It  plain  that  at- 
tacks may  be  carried  deeper  into  Communist 
territory  if  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
throw  more  forces  directly  Into  this  war. 

It  is  in  Vietnam,  as  the  highest  U.S.  offi- 
cials see  it,  that  the  U.S.  now  has  deter- 
mined to  stand  up  to  the  first  real  test  of 
a  form  of  aggression  which  the  Communists 
have  given  a  new  propaganda  label:  "wars 
of  national  liberation." 

Wars  so  named  by  Communists  are  those 
conflicts  or  potential  conflicts  in  countries 
where  Communist  elements  are  strong 
enough  to  dominate  the  groups  stand- 
ing in  open  opposition  to  a  non-Communist 
government.  This  is  a  purely  propaganda 
term — the  revolt  of  Hung;irians  In  1956.  for 
example,  could  not  have  been  designated  a 
'war  of  national  liberation"  by  Communists 
because  Communists  were  in  control  of  the 
country  which  the  rebels  sought  to  liberate. 

Fidel  Castro's  successful  war  to  take  over 
Cuba  Is  called  by  Conununlsts — In  retro- 
spect— a  "war  of  national  liberation"  be- 
cause, soon  after  his  victory.  Castro  admitted 
he  was  a  Marxist  and  placed  Communists 
in  positions  of  power. 

PERrCCT    FOR    LIBERATION 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  regarded  by  the 
Communists  as  a  perfect  "war  of  liberation." 
The  country  is  divided  and  guerrillas  In  the 
south  are  reinforced,  supplied,  and  led  by 
Communists  from  North  Vietnam,  backed  by 
Red  China.  Since  1954.  the  U.S.  has  been 
advising  and  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese 
while  Communist  North  Vietnam  and  Red 
China  have  been  mounting  an  attack  on 
South  Vietnam  through  support  for  the  guer- 
rillas there. 

It  is  In  Vietnam  that  the  U.S.  Is  taking 
a  firm  stand.  It  refused  to  halt  bombing  or 
withdraw  U.S.  troops  so  long  as  the  Commu- 
nists continued  their  aggression.  Why  is 
Vietnam  chosen  for  such  a  stand? 

Answer  given  by  U.S.  officials  is  that  the 
US.  has  conamitments  to  defend  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world — commitments  such  aa 
those  the  US.  entered  into  In  Vietnam  10 
years  ago.  If  Communists  were  allowed  to 
win  In  Vietnam  by  a  U.S.  default,  then  Com- 
munist "wars  of  liberation"  would  be  cer- 
tain to  follow  in  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  in 
the  Congo,  In  Venezuela — step  by  step,  In 
many  other  countries  of  the  world  that  look 
to  the  United  States  as  an  ally. 

THE    TIME    IS     NOW 

Sooner  or  later,  as  Mr.  Johnson  sees  it,  such 
Communist  tactics  must  be  met  and  halted. 
Bigger  war  will  certainly  be  a  risk  wherever 
this  is  done.  For  Mr.  Johnson  the  time  to 
put  an  end  to  such  Communist  wars  Is  now, 
and  the  place  Is  In  Vietnam,  in  the  Carib- 
bean, or  in  any  area  where  Communists  try 
to  take  over  new  territory  by  military  aggres- 
sion or  subversion. 


(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report) 

Full  Stort  or  Caribbean  War:     How  Ress 

Plotted  a  Takeover 

(When  U.S.  marines  landed  in  Santo 
Domingo,  Howard  Handleman,  of  the  staff  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  went  in  with  them. 
But  he'd  been  on  the  story  long  before  that. 
Here,  from  the  scene,  Is  his  Inside  report  of 
events  that  led  to  crisis.) 

Santo  Domingo. — This  Is  the  story  of  a 
Communist  plot  that  turned  Into  America's 
war  in  the  Caribbean. 

It  started  6  months  ago  when  mimeo- 
graphed handbills  began  to  appear,  telling 
people  how  to  make  Molotov  cocktails,  how 
to  build  street  barricades,  plant  bombs,  how 
to  seize  arms.  It  advanced  carefully,  step  by 
step. 

And  by  April  28  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  In  chaos.  Communist  plotters  were  on 


the  verge  of  seizing  power.  The  first  of 
thousands  of  American  marines  and  para- 
troopers arrived  to  protect  Americans  and 
prevent  this  country  from  becoming  a  "sec- 
ond Cuba." 

Two  days  later — on  April  30 — marines 
found  themselves  in  a  firefight  with  rebels 
In  Santo  Domingo.  One  marine  was  killed, 
at  least  six  others  wounded. 

sugar  prices  a  big  factor 

The  plotting  began  against  a  background 
of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 
Sugar  prices  have  been  low.  and  sugar  is  the 
base  of  the  Island  economy. 

This  forced  upon  the  President.  Donald 
Rcld  Cabral.  the  need  to  impose  a  program 
of  austerity.  He  acted  to  break  a  strike  of 
sugarworkers.  Businessmen  were  forced  to 
deposit  with  the  Government  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  goods  they  imported. 

At  the  same  time,  some  high-ranking 
officers  were  fired  from  the  army  out  of  fear 
that  there  might  be  plotting  against  the 
regime. 

The  result  is  that  businessmen,  workers 
and  key  elements  of  the  military  all  had 
become  disgruntled. 

Complicating  the  situation  was  the  fact 
that  the  President  was  not  a  good  speaker — 
he  did  not  have  the  ability  to  go  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  and  make  a  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  austerity  he  was  trying 
to  impose. 

Communist  leaders,  aware  of  the  discon- 
tent, speeded  their  plans. 

Two  weeks  ago  52  trained  Communist 
agents  slipped  Into  the  country — 32  of  them 
from  Castro's  Cuba  where  they  had  been 
trained  In  guerrilla-warfare  schools.  The 
rest  were  from  similar  training  schools  In 
Russia,  China,  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Some  came  on  forged  passports.  Others 
slipped  in  by  boat  at  night. 

IN   TOUCH    WITH    BOSCH 

Months  before,  the  leaders  of  the  plot  had 
been  working  with  Juan  Bosch,  former  Pres- 
ident who  had  been  overthrown  in  Sep- 
tember 1963.  and  had  taken  refuge  In  San 
Juan,  PR. 

Bosch  was  not  known  as  a  Communist,  but 
he  knew  that  Communists  were  in  on  the 
plot  to  restore  him  to  power,  and  he  worked 
with  them.  All  details  for  the  revolt  were 
being  worked  out  in  secrecy.  Timing  became 
the  key  element.  Everything  was  In  readi- 
ness. 

On  Saturday  morning.  April  24,  action  was 
taken  to  crack  down  on  three  colonels  In  the 
Army  whom  the  Government  suspected  of 
disloyalty. 

The  colonels  were  ordered  fired.  Instead 
of  accepting  the  order,  the  three  officers 
seized  and  disarmed  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

Communists  found  out  about  this  half  an 
hoiir  after  It  happened.  They  managed  to 
broadcast  a  report  that  the  military  was  in 
revolt. 

By  some  means,  the  plotters  then  got  hold 
of  the  Government  radio  and  television  for 
35  minutes  and  broadcast  a  false  report  that 
the  regime  of  President  Reld  Cabral  had 
fallen. 

The  broadcasters  who  appeared  on  the  TV 
screen  wore  the  beards  and  berets  that  are 
standard  equipment  of  Castro  Communists. 
They  exhorted  their  listeners  to  take  to  the 
streets. 

Every  possible  device  was  used  to  capitalize 
on  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. People  started  dancing  in  the  streets. 
They  were  Inspired,  and  led,  by  known  Com- 
munists. 

The  President  went  on  the  air  Saturday 
night  to  show  that  he  still  was  In  power.  He 
told  the  people  that  loyal  troops  were  sur- 
rounding the  two  camps  In  which  there  were 
disloyal  colonels. 

He  announced  that  unless  the  disloyal  ele- 
ments siirrendered  by  5  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
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mg,  April  25,  they  would  be  attacked  by 
Government  forces. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Brig.  Gen.  Ellas 
Wessin  y  Wessln,  a  friend  of  the  President's, 
had  been  convinced  by  the  Communist-led 
mobs  in  the  streets  that  this  was  a  true 
uprising  of  the  people.  He  failed  to  carry 
out  the  attack   the   President   had   ordered. 

When  the  attack  did  not  come,  the  Reds 
moved  out  in  the  open.  Their  months  of 
careful  plotting  was  triggered  into  action 
with  split-second  timing. 

Arms  began  to  be  passed  out  to  civilian 
toughs  on  Sunday.  The  three  colonels,  work- 
ing with  the  Reds,  had  access  to  military 
equipment. 

WHAT    soldiers    DID 

Lower  echelons  in  the  Army  had  been  thor- 
oughly infiltrated  by  the  plotters,  and  they 
went  over  with  the  colonels  to  the  Com- 
munist side. 

Juan  Bosch,  in  Puerto  Rico,  packed  his  bags 
on  that  Sunday  and  prepared  to  move  back 
to  Santo  Domingo.  Rebel  forces,  by  then, 
had  chased  President  Reld  into  the  Israeli 
Embassy  and  were  In  control  of  parts  of  the 
city. 

Before  Mr.  Bosch  could  make  his  move, 
dissension  developed  in  the  ranks  of  his  sup- 
porters. 

Mr.  Bosch  claimed  the  right  to  move  back 
and  serve  out  the  unfilled  portion  of  the 
term  from  which  he  had  been  ejected. 
Others  in  the  group  Insisted  that  new  elec- 
tions be  held. 

WHEN    reds    moved   IN 

While  the  squabbling  went  on,  the  Com- 
munists took  over  the  uprising.  Something 
close  to  panic  spread  through  the  ranks  of 
the  non-Communists  among  the  plotters. 

The  Air  Force,  most  of  the  Navy  and  some 
elements  of  the  Army — as  well  as  Santo 
Domingo's  10,000  armed  police— remained 
loyal  to  the  Government. 

Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin  had  led  the  move 
that  overthrew  Bosch  In  1963  and  was  not 
ready  to  accept  his  return. 

Fighting  between  the  loyal  troops  and  the 
rebels  became  Intense.  Casualties  were  high 
on  both  sides. 

By  Monday,  some  followers  of  Juan  Bosch 
were  seeking  asylum  in  foreign  embassies. 
The  open  takeover  of  the  rebel  movement  by 
Castro-type  Communists  proved  more  than 
they  were  willing  to  accept. 

There  were  defections  from  the  Commu- 
nist cause,  too,  by  some  of  the  Army  officers 
when  they  discovered  that  what  they  had 
thought  to  be  a  true  uprising  against  an 
unpopular  Government  was,  in  fact,  a  Red 
move  to  take  power. 

By  this  time  rebel  leaders  and  Commu- 
nists had  fanned  out  through  the  city,  dis- 
tributing rifles,  Molotov  cocktails,  other 
weapons  to  aroused  civilians. 

Many  thus  armed  were  known  Commu- 
nists. 

As  for  the  others,  the  armed,  trigger- 
happy  populace  offered  the  sort  of  civilian 
unrest  that  Communists  always  hope  to  cap- 
italize on. 

Those  in  the  rebellion  ranged  all  the  way 
from  known  Communist  agents^-carbon 
copies  of  Castro's  revolutionaries — to  bands 
of  criminals  intent  on  looting.  Many  wore 
the  green  fatigue  uniforms  popular  with 
Castro  Communists. 

The  violence  that  spread  through  Santo 
Domingo  gave  the  appearance  of  utter  chaos. 
Actually,  It  was  cut  to  a  standard  Commu- 
nist pattern. 

Bands  of  young  toughs — called  "tigers" — 
roamed  the  streets,  carrying  burp  guns  and 
other  weapons.  Others  sat  on  rooftops, 
sniping. 

TO   THE    WALL 

Victims  were  dragged  from  their  homes 
and  shot  down  while  angry  mobs  shouted, 
"To  the  wall" — the  same  cry  that  marked  the 


mass  executions  In  Cuba  In  the  early  days  of 
Fidel  Castro.  The  assassinated  Dominicans 
were  dumped  Into  crude  graves  right  at  the 
execution  spots. 

Anti-Communist  pilots  of  the  Dominican 
Air  Force  added  to  the  toll  with  their  straf- 
ing and  bombing  attacks  on  rebel  strong- 
holds in  the  capital.  The  rebels  tried  to 
stop  the  air  attacks  by  putting  the  families 
of  the  pilots  out  in  the  streets  where  they  be- 
came targets. 

Much  of  the  gunfire  appeared  to  be  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  terrorize  the  city. 
There  were  reports  of  bands  of  young  rebels 
dashing  through  the  streets  spraying  shots 
wildly  from  their  machine  guns  and  rifles. 

The  result  was  chaos. 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  turn  against  the  rebels  and  a  lull  in  the 
fighting.     But  it  was  misleading. 

That  day,  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  W.  Tapley 
Bennett,  visited  the  Presidential  Palace.  He 
found  it  largely  deserted.  The  rooms  were 
strewn  with  wreckage. 

The  island  now  was  without  any  effective 
Government.  Anarchy  prevailed  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

American  citizens,  in  this  period,  began 
to  be  in  real  danger. 

On  Wednesday,  April  28,  civil  order  broke 
down  completely. 

Two  to  three  hundred  ann<»d  rebels 
stormed  into  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  where 
1,100  Americans  and  some  other  foreigners 
were  awaiting  evacuation. 

The  rebels  seized  many  of  the  Americans, 
separated  the  men  from  the  women  and 
children,  marched  them  off  out  of  sight  of 
their  families,  fired  shots  over  their  heads. 
The  purpose  was  terror.  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett asked  for  marines  to  protect  the  lives 
of  U.S.  citizens,  after  Dominican  military 
leaders  had  told  him  they  could  no  longer 
guarantee  the  safety  of  Americans. 

Among  the  Americans  on  the  island  at 
the  time  were  many  tourists,  a  University 
of  Michigan  Jazz  band,  and  delegates  to  a 
brewers'  convention. 

ADVANCE   WARNING 

Two  weeks  before  the  Ambassador  called 
for  protective  troops,  the  U.S.  had  learned 
through  Intelligence  sources  that  trouble 
was  imp)ending  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  United  States  had  moved  the  aircraft 
carrier  Boxer,  with  a  contingent  of  1.100 
marines,  to  a  point  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Island. 

On  Thursday.  April  29,  the  marines — 
first  of  thousands  of  U.S.  troops — came  in 
by  helicopter. 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  landing 
was  to  protect  American  lives  and  to  help 
with  the  evacuation  of  foreigners. 

Actually,  the  United  States  seemed  to  have 
made  up  its  mind  that  It  would  not  permit 
another  Cuba  on  its  doorstep. 

On  Thursday  the  fighting  had  become 
heavy.  The  U.S.  Embassy  was  fired  upon. 
Marine  guards  returned  the  fire.  Several 
rebel  snipers  were  killed. 

The  war,  itself,  became  more  Intense  In 
the  city,  but  the  countryside  outside  Santo 
Domingo  seemed  quiet. 

In  the  capital,  the  well-armed  rebels  had 
concentrated  their  attack  on  the  10,000-man 
police  force.  One  estimate  was  that  hun- 
dreds of  police  were  killed  In  the  first  3  days 
of  fighting. 

The  Communists  captured  Radio  Patrola, 
the  police  network  station.  That  made  It 
almost  impossible  for  officers  to  direct  police 
reinforcements  to  areas  where  they  were 
needed  most. 

The  rebels  fought  In  small,  roving  bands, 
but  they  were  well  armed. 

At  the  time  they  attacked  the  American 
Embassy  they  also  shot  up  five  other  em- 
bassies— those  of  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Peru,  and  Ecuador. 


There  was  no  mistaking  the  Communist 
pattern  of  the  revolution.  One  worried  dip- 
lomat told  me: 

"All  types  of  Communists  are  in  this 
thing — Peiping  Communists,  Moscow  Com- 
munists, and  Castro  Communists." 

By  Thursday  night  most  of  downtown  San- 
to Domingo  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel 
forces.  By  then,  they  had  seized  the  inter- 
national telephone  exchange.  Estimates  of 
the  dead  and  wounded  passed  the  2,000  mark. 
United  States  flew  in  15,000  pounds  of  med- 
ical supplies. 

By  Friday,  April  30,  the  United  States  had 
built  up  to  a  total  of  4,200  American  fight- 
ing men — 1.700  marines  and  2,500  para- 
troopers of  the  Army's  82d  Airborne  Division. 

There  was  no  slowing  in  the  fighting.  At 
noon  on  Friday  a  nlarlne  armored  column 
drove  into  the  heart  of  the  city  to  seal  off 
a  zone  around  the  American  Embassy,  and 
drew  rebel  fire.  The  marines  had  their  first 
casulties. 

The  State  Department  announced  that 
"law  and  order  has  ceased  to  exist"  and  It 
was  clear  now  that  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  take  any  action  necessary. 

Said  a  high-ranking  U.S.  naval  officer:  "It 
is  our  Intention  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover." 


[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 
Communist  Strategy  for  Latin  America 

San  Juan,  P.R. — What  follows  is  based  on 
top  intelligence  reports: 

The  speed  with  which  the  Communists 
moved  In  on  the  Dominican  revolt  Is  added 
evidence  of  a  new  and  major  subversion  cam- 
paign by  the  Reds  in  Latin  America. 

Chief  Communist  targets  in  the  hemi- 
sphere are  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Guate- 
mala. 

Second  priority,  according  to  analysts,  goes 
to  such  countries  as  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  and  Haiti. 

While  the  Reds  are  making  less-concen- 
trated efforts  In  other  countries,  they  hope 
to  capitalize  on  any  opportunity  presented 
by  recurrent  political  upheavals. 

The  new  campaign  of  subversion  Is  pointed 
up  by  two  recent  events — a  Communist- 
backed  assassination  plot  in  Venezuela,  and 
Increasing  Infiuence  of  Castro  Communists 
among  back-country  bandits  In  Colombia. 

money  from   MOSCOW 

Venezuelan  police,  on  April  10,  arrested  an 
Italian  man  and  two  women  and  accused 
them  of  trying  to  smuggle  $330,000  Into  the 
country  to  finance  a  revolt  and  of  attempt- 
ing to  kill  President  Raul  Leoni. 

Investigation  showed  the  money  traveled 
a  circuitous  route — reaching  Caracas  by  way 
of  Rome,  Prague,  and  Moscow,  where  It  had 
originated.  The  Italian  Communist  Party, 
acting  as  intermediary,  supplied  the  couriers. 

Inside  Venezuela,  the  conspiracy  involved 
local  Reds,  foreign  Communists,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  some  conserva- 
tive businessmen  who  opposed  the  social  and 
economic  changes  being  pushed  by  the  Leonl 
government. 

Though  the  plot  involved  both  Rightists 
and  Reds,  Investigators  say  the  Communists 
clearly  were  the  masterminds. 

In  Colombia,  Castro  Communists  have 
Joined  up  with  bandits  who  have  been  pla- 
guing the  country  lor  years. 

Until  recent  months,  the  sporadic  violence 
was  annoying,  but  not  a  dangerous  challenge 
to  the  Bogota  government.  Now  things 
have  taken  a  new  turn.  Violence  Is  on  the  In- 
crease, and  is  linked  to  a  wave  of  kidnaplngs 
that  appear  to  be  an  effort  to  raise  funds 
for  Communist  subversion.  There  has  been 
an  average  of  one  kidnaping  every  3  days  this 
year.  The  latest  took  place  on  April  27  with 
seizure  of  a  prominent  Industrialist  from  his 
ranch  240  miles  from  Bogota. 

Colombia  authorities  say  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  backlands  guerrillas  appear  to  be 
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getting  arms  and  money  from  outside  the 
country.  Also,  the  guerrillas  have  been  or- 
gi^nlzed  into  units  by  agents  who  claim  to 
represent  the  liberation  forces  of  Castro 
Communists. 

A  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  report 
to  Congress  In  mid-April  stressed  the  con- 
tinuing danger  of  Communist  efforts  to  over- 
throw Latin-American  governments.  The 
CIA  report  said  Cuba  spient  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  supporting  subversion  In  Vene- 
zuela from  1960  to  1964.  Other  sizable  sums 
were  sent  to  Guatemala,  Panama  and  El 
Salvador. 

At  the  time  of  the  Dominican  upheaval, 
intelligence  authorities  say,  special  groups 
from  at  least  10  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions were  in  Cuba  for  training  in  subversion 
and  guerrilla  tactics. 


(From  the  Vision  Letter,  Mar.  3, 1965) 
Here  is  the  outlook  as  seen  froni  Havana: 
Venezuela:  This  Is  still  considered  target 
No.  1.  Venezuela's  guerrillas  are  the  largest 
and  best  organized  in  the  hemisphere,  call- 
ing themselves  Fuerzas  Armadas  de  Liber- 
acion  Nacional.  The  FALN  has  the  two  in- 
gredients that  carried  Castro  to  power  in 
Cuba — an  enduring  guerrilla  force  in  the 
mountains  and  a  territorist  machine  in  the 
cities.  Early  this  y^ek.  as  an  example,  uni- 
formed guerrillas  toting  machineguns  took 
over  the  town  of  Turugual.  in  the  state  of 
Falcon,  destroyed  all  government  documents, 
held  a  revolutionary  songfest  in  the  streets, 
then  faded  away  before  federal  troops  could 
arrive. 

Colombia:  Next  in  order  of  possibilities  Is 
Colombia,  which  has  a  long  history  of  guer- 
rilla activity  and  backland  chaos,  rugged 
topography  which  makes  pursuit  and  com- 
munications difficult,  and  proximity  to 
Venezuela.  Backland  violence  in  the  past 
was  at  first  politically  motivated,  then  later 
degenerated  into  simple  banditry.  Recently, 
however,  a  Castro-style  band  of  more  than 
50  youths  mounted  an  armed  attack  on  the 
town  of  Simacota,  In  Santander  (the  Vision 
Letter.  January  13),  and  promised  more  of 
the  same.  Colombian  officials,  who  in  recent 
years  h£\d  made  considerable  headway  In 
knocking  out  banditry,  are  nervously  await- 
ing developments. 

Guatemala:  Tlie  next  most  likely  pros- 
pect. Guatemala  also  has  a  long  history  of 
guerrilla  activity.  The  rebels  are  led  in  the 
countryside  by  former  army  lieutenant  Mar- 
co A.  Yon  Sosa,  who  operates  in  the  woods 
and  hlUs  of. the  north,  where  population  Is 
poor  and  sparse.  Last  month  the  rebels 
threatened  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  capital, 
and  there  were  two  incidents  in  a  matter  of 
days — an  attempt  to  kill  a  U.S.  military  at- 
tache and  a  grenade  thrown  imder  an  army 
truck.  A  state  of  siege  was  declared  and 
the  lid  clamped  tightly  on  Guatemala  City. 
but  the  game  is  not  over.  The  night  before 
the  state  of  siege  went  Into  effect  pamphlets 
were  distributed  in  the  capital  warning  that 
the  "movement  of  reprisals'"  against  the  mil- 
itary was  beginning. 

Honduras.  Haiti,  and  Paraguay  are  also 
thought  ripe  for  "wars  of  liberation."  These 
nations  all  have  dictatorial  regimes  and 
fairly  recent  incidents  of  armed  antigovern- 
ment  activity.  If  local  leftist  firebrands  can 
get  something  rolling,  they  will  receive  heavy 
propaganda  support  and  leadership  training 
from  Havana,  but  few  arms.  According  to 
the  teachings  of  Che  Guevara,  guerrillas 
should  not  become  accustomed  to  outside 
arms.  Above  all.  Castro  will  only  help  those 
subversives  who  help  themselves. 

What  chance  do  the  Castro  followers  really 
have  of  taking  over  any  of  these  countries? 
For  the  time  being,  it  is  felt,  almost  none. 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  both  have  demo- 
cratic governments  and.  despite  difficulties, 
are  attempting  to  cope  with  national  prob- 
lems.   The  guerrillas  so  far  lack  the  one  es- 


sential component  for  success — the  support 
of  the  masses.  What  they  can  do  Is  to  stay 
alive  and  active,  waiting  for  the  time  when 
democratic  government  may  turn  sour. 
Then,  they  assume,  the  popular  support  will 
swing  their  way. 

IFrora  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1965] 
Dominican  Troop  Buildup 

In  ordering  several  thousand  more  marines 
and  paratroopers  into  Santo  Domingo  Satur- 
day night.  President  Johnson  reiterated  that 
their  sole  mission  was  to  protect  and  evacuate 
endangered  Americans  and  other  foreign  na- 
tionals. Last  night  the  President  went  on 
television  to  confirm  what  Congressmen  and 
correspondents  In  Washington  had  been  told 
privately  from  the  start  of  the  Dominican 
rebellion — that  the  primary  aim  of  the  United 
States  military  Involvement  Is  to  prevent 
"another  Cuba." 

Thus,  the  official  explanation  has  finally 
caught  up  with  the  one  consistently  given  by 
authoritative  administration  briefings.  The 
President  now  tells  the  Nation  that  the  re- 
volt began  as  "an  action  dedicated  to  social 
justice"  but  it  took  a  sinister  turn  when  Com- 
munists seized  control. 

What  remains  unexplained  Is  why  no 
slightest  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  re- 
volfs  aims  came  from  Washington  in  the 
period  when  the  massing  of  American  troops 
was  decided  upon.  The  clear  effect  of  their 
Influx  was  to  strengthen  the  ruling  military 
Junta  In  Its  efforts  to  block  the  restoration 
of  Juan  Bosch  as  President.  In  a  television 
interview  taped  on  Saturday,  Professor  Bosch, 
who  Is  no  Communist,  said  that  the  revolt 
had  been  won  until  Washington  Intervened. 
He  vehemently  denied  that  the  Communists 
exercised  any  position  of  control. 

The  President's  unwillingness  to  see  an- 
other Communist  state  established  in  this 
hemisphere  will  command  national  support. 
But  the  question  that  needs  a  much  clearer 
answer  is  whether  a  rightwing  dictatorship 
In  Santo  Domingo  has  not  traded  on  United 
States  fears  of  Communism  to  preserve  its 
power  in  a  country  still  scarred  by  three  dec- 
ades of  brutal  repression  under  Generalissimo 
TruJlUo. 

Restoring  political  stability  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  is  the  rightful  responsibility 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  This 
responsibility  has  been  acknowledged  by 
President  Johnson;  It  Is  being  exercised  by 
the  OAS  through  Its  dispatch  of  a  five-man 
mediation  mission  to  Santo  Domingo.  If 
that  delegation  finds  a  need  for  an  inter- 
American  peace  force  to  help  maintain  a 
cease-fire  or  to  ward  off  subversion,  the  OAS 
Is  the  proper  Instrumentality  for  bringing 
the  peace  force  Into  being. 

The  massing  of  American  marines  and 
paratroopers  in  ever-increasing  numbers  al- 
ready has  stirred  bitter  recollections  through- 
out Latin  America  and  the  world  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  "gunboat  diplomacy."  A  unilateral 
decision  to  assign  these  troops  an  active  role 
in  helping  the  Dominican  military  junta  put 
down  the  revolt  would  run  counter  to  all  the 
principles  of  "progress,  democracy,  and  social 
justice,"  for  which  Mr.  Johnson  appealed  In 
his  televised  remarks  Friday  evening. 

Such  an  abuse  of  our  strength  would  do 
more  to  spread  Communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere than  the  Castrolte  agents  it  was  di- 
rected against.  As  the  President  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  the  1964  election  campaign, 
the  United  States  cannot  bulldoze  its  way  to 
security,  nor  should  It  try.  The  inter-Ameri- 
can system,  to  which  the  President  has 
pledged  full  support.  Is  our  best  assurance — 
and  the  hemisphere's. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  3,  1965 J 
FROM  Saigon  to  Santo  Domingo 
Naturally  the  United  States  is  being  ex- 
coriated in  many  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing some  quarters  in  the  United  States,  for  Ita 


Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
in  many  ways  the  outcry  is  interestingly  sim- 
ilar to  that  raised  over  present  American 
policies  in  Vietnam. 

It's  true  enough  that  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  the  United  States  actually  landed 
troops  in  a  Latin  American  nation  in  an  ap- 
parent effort  to  help  shape  its  governmental 
form  as  well  as  protect  U.S.  citizens.  It's 
true  that  the  Dominican  situation  Is  not, 
shall  we  say.  exactly  crystal-clear,  even  af- 
ter a  week  of  fighting  and  various  kinds  of 
diplomatic  activity.  For  all  anyone  positively 
knows,  the  savage  civil  war  may  be  merely 
one  more  episode  In  the  long  Latin  tradi- 
tion of  gory  grabs  for  personal  power. 

What  nonetheless  seems  plain  is  that  the 
supporters  of  former  President  Juan  Bosch — 
those  who  started  the  revolution — Include 
many  Communists,  perhaps  mostly  of  the 
Cuban  persuasion,  and  that  Gen.  Wessln 
y  Wessln,  who  had  been  trying  to  put  down 
the  revolution,  is  strongly  anti-Communist. 
In  other  words,  the  U.S.  Government  last 
week  faced  not  only  a  threat  to  the  safety 
of  Americans  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
but  also  the  evident  threat  of  another  Cuba 
In  the  hemisphere.  This  consideration,  it 
seems  to  us,  overrides  the  numerous  and 
sometimes  hysterical  objections. 

One  objection  is  that.  If  the  United  States 
should  have  done  anything  at  all.  It  should 
not  have  done  it  unilaterally.  Washington 
of  course,  did  turn  immediately  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  which  yes- 
terday dispatched  an  investigating  commit- 
tee to  the  island.  And  the  United  States  did 
Inform  the  United  Nations,  where  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  supposed  to  meet  today. 
Unfortunately,  events  do  not  always  permit 
waiting  the  outcome  of  diplomatic  deliber- 
ations, even  if  it  could  have  been  realistically 
assumed  that  the  upshot  would  be  concerted 
action. 

Another  objection  is  that  Intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation  Infringes 
treaties  or  understandings  among  the  hem- 
ispheric nations.  This  complaint  also 
squares  but  Imperfectly  with  the  realities. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  had  an  un- 
happy history.  Including  decades  of  misrule 
by  the  dictator  Trujlllo.  It  Is  sad  but  true 
It  has  had  scant  acquaintance  with  self- 
government  or  the  meaning  of  nationhood. 
In  the  post-TrujlUo  period  the  United  States 
has  tried  hard  to  help  the  nation  not  only 
along  the  paths  of  democracy  but  toward 
true  sovereignty;  now  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  the  victim  of  what  certainly  seems, 
at  least  in  part.  Indirect  aggression  from 
without.  We  for  one  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  should  stand  Idly  by  In  the 
face  of  such  a  threat. 

_But  the  case  for  Intervention  In  such  situ- 
ations goes  deeper,  and  It  covers  some  points 
the  querulous  critics — those,  that  Is,  who  are 
not  outright  Communists — never  seem  to 
get. 

Though  the  Communist  world  is  indeed 
in  disarray  these  days,  its  components 
haven't  lost  Interest  In  fomenting  Commu- 
nist revolutions.  Neither  the  Slno-Sovlet 
split  nor  resurgent  nationalism  in  the  Euro- 
pean satellites  prevented  Khrushchev  from 
planting  missiles  in  Cuba.  Neither  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  split  nor  any  of  Red  China's  other 
troubles  prevents  that  belligerent  regime 
from  sponsoring  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam. 

Indeed,  if  there  is  one  thing  the  worlds 
Communists  still  are  united  on.  It  is  on 
old  Khrushchev's  double-talk  about  support- 
ing "just  wars  of  liberation."  That  means 
that  the  Soviets,  for  their  part,  seemingly 
feel  themselevB  blocked  by  the  United  States 
from  major  conquests  such  as  taking  over 
Europe;  consequently  they  turn  considerable 
attention  to  warmaking  wherever  It  seems 
profitable  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
Anyone  who  thinks  the  other  Communist 
movements  don't  agree  with  the  Soviets  on 
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that  proposition  Is  not  seeing  what  is  actually 
happening  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  condition  confronting  the 
United  States  from  Saigon  to  Santo  Domingo, 
and  probably  for  a  long  time  to  come — a  host 
of  more  or  less  little  wars  aimed  at  conquest 
for  the  banner  of  communism  and  trouble- 
making  for  the  West.  To  the  extent  fea- 
sible, and  always  reversing  the  freedom  not  to 
engage  our  forces  In  hopeless  military  cir- 
cumstances, the  United  States  should  dis- 
courage this  activity  and  endeavor  thus 
eventually  to  tame  the  Communists.  In 
ultimately  restraining  Communist  belliger- 
ence, not  in  appeasement,  lies  by  far  the  best 
hope  of  genuine  peace. 

The  United  States  Is  pursuing  that  purpose 
in  Vietnam,  no  matter  how  many  mistakes  it 
has  made  or  yet  may  make.  It  most  em- 
phatically must  be  Its  purpose  In  its  own 
neighborhood,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  even 
If  its  efforts  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
fall  to  bring  good  government  there. 

The  United  States  should  not  have  al- 
lowed a  Communist  Cuba  to  happen,  and 
communism's  victory  in  that  nation  remains 
unfinished  business  for  the  United  States. 
It  should  not  allow,  insofar  as  it  can  act 
effectively,  through  diplomacy  If  possible 
but  not  excluding  force  if  necessary,  com- 
munism to  be  exported  elsewhere,  whether 
to  Brazil,  British  Guiana,  or  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

What,  we  may  ask  the  complalners.  Is  the 
alternative?  Whatever  they  or  much  of  the 
world  may  think,  we  believe  most  Americans 
at  any  rate  consider  it  right  and  proper  to 
seek  to  keep  the  United  States  from  Com- 
munist encirclement. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAI  COPIES 
OP  HEARINGS  BEFORE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  out  of  order  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  105)  submitted  by  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
eight  hundred  additional  copies  of  Part  1 
of  the  hearings  held  by  that  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authorizing  leg- 
islation, fiscal  year  1966. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  resolution  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  assist- 
ant to  the  minority  leader,  and  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


THE  VETERANS  BENEFITS  AND  IN- 
CREASED SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    139 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6675, 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^Tithout 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
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ceived  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  266.  after  line  22,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 328  to  title  III  of  said  Act  as  follows: 

"interrelationship  between  veterans'  bene- 
fits AND  INCr.EASED  SOCIAL  SEURITT  BENE- 
FITS 

"Sec.  328.  (a)  Section  503  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)' 
after  '503',  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"  '(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  in  the  case  of  any  individ- 
ual— 

"'(1)  who,  for  the  first  month  after  the 
month  in  which  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  is  enacted,  is  entitled  to  a 
monthly  insurance  benefit  payable  under  sec- 
tion 202  or  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

"  '(2)  who,  for  such  month,  is  entitled  to  a 
monthly  benefit  payable  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  or  under  the  first  sentence  of 
section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act 
of  1959,  and 

"'(3)  whose  insurance  benefit  referred  to 
in  clause  (1)  for  any  subsequent  month  Is 
Increased  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 

there  shall  not  be  counted.  In  determining 
the  annual  Income  of  such  Individual,  so 
much  of  the  insurance  benefit  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  for  any  subsequent  month  as  is 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  insur- 
ance benefit  is  Increased  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965.'  " 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  take  care 
of  a  defect  which  is  present  in  the  bill 
The  defect  is  that  social  security  pension 
increases  are  being  provided  for,  but  the 
result  is  that  that  it  will  cause  a  diminu- 
tion in  some  veterans  pensions  because 
of  the  present  law. 

We  encountered  a  similar  problem  last 
year  when  similar  legislation  was  pend- 
ing before  us. 

My  amendment  Is  patterned  after  an 
amendment  which  the  Senate  saw  fit  to 
agree  to  last  year  to  prevent  this  inequity 
from  occurring. 

amendment    no.    140 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  to  H.R. 
6675,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee,  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  lines  13-22  on  page  218  of  the 
act  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"increase  in  annual  amount  INDIVIDUALS  ARE 
permitted  to  EARN  WITHOUT  StTFFERING 
DEDUCTIONS    FROM    BENEFITS 

"Sec.  310.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(4)  (B)  of  subsection  (f )  of  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  '$100'  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$150'. 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (f)  of  section  203  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$500'  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$600'. 


"(b)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  said  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$100'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$150'. 

"(c)   The   amendments   made   by   subsec-' 
tlons  (a)   and   (b)   shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1965. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  all  sums  which  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 
under  other  provisions  of  law,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
such  fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  place  such  fund  in  the  same  finan- 
cial position  as  that  which  It  would  have 
occupied  If  the  preceding  subsections  of  this 
amendment  had  not  been  enacted." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  earnings  which  social  secu- 
rity pensioners  may  have  before  they 
are  penalized  by  a  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  their  social  security  pensions.  I 
suggest  that  the  provision  now  contained 
in  HR.  6675  is  not  as  equitable  as  it 
should  be. 

My  amendment,  which  Is  patterned 
after  my  bill,  S.  1608,  would  provide  that 
there  would  be  no  reduction  in  social  se- 
curity pensions  until  a  pensioner  earns 
in  excess  of  $1,800  a  year,  and  that  the 
loss  of  pension  money  on  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  basis  not  occur  until  the  amount 
of  earnings  reaches  $2,400  a  year. 

The  present  bill  would  provide  for  a 
penalty  being  levied  before  the  earnings 
reach  $1,800  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  light  of  the  present  inflationary  sta- 
tus of  wages  and  pensions,  the  least  we 
could  do  would  be  to  provide  for  no  pen- 
alties being  levied  until  after  the  earn- 
ings had  reached  a  $1,800  a  year. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  141 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  to  H.R. 
6675  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w'ill  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  169,  line  9,  add  a  new  subsection 
(g)   as  follows: 

"That  section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Cost-of-Living  Increase  in  Benefits 

"(v)(l)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(1)  the  term  'price  index'  means  the  an- 
nual average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items — United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(ii)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1964. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  under 
this  subsection  the  per  centum  of  increase 
(if  any)  of  the  price  index  for  any  year  over 
the  price  Index  for  the  base  period,  the  price 
Index  for  the  base  period  shaU  be  regarded  as 
100  per  centum. 

"(2)  As  soon  tifter  January  1,  1966,  and  as 
soon  after  January  1  of  each  succeeding  year 
as  there  becomes  available  necessary  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
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Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  per  centum  of  Increase  (if  any) 
in  the  price  Index  for  the  calendar  year  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  the  preceding  December 
over  the  price  index  for  the  base  period. 
For  each  full  3  per  centum  of  increase  oc- 
curring in  the  price  index  for  the  latest  cal- 
endar year  with  respect  to  which  a  determi- 
nation is  made  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph over  the  price  index  for  the  base  period, 
there  shall  be  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
succeeding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  an 
increase  of  3  per  centum  in  tlie  monthly 
insurance  benefits  payable  under  this  title. 

"(3)  Increases  in  such  insurance  benefits 
shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  months  in  the  one-year  period 
commencing  with  April  of  the  year  in  which 
the  most  recent  determination  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  is  made  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  the  following  March. 

"(4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
Individual's  monthly  insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  being  exceeded ) ,  amounts 
payable  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit of  such  individual. 

"(5)  Any  increase  to  be  made  In  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  individual  shall  be  applied  after  all 
other  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied. 
If  the  amount  of  any  increase  payable  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10.  it  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $0.10." 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  all  siuns  authorized 
under  other  provisions  of  law  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  each  of  the  aforementioned 
funds,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  each  of 
such  funds  in  the  same  financial  position  as 
that  which  it  would  have  occupied  if  the 
preceding  section  of  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  do  for  social 
security  pensioners  what  Congress  did 
for  civil  service  retirees  in  1962. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  a  provision 
In  the  present  House-passed  bill  for  so- 
cial security  pension  increases  in  the 
amount  of  7  percent.  That  would  take 
care  of  the  social  security  pensioners  in- 
sofar as  the  reduction  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  pensions  is  concerned  over 
the  past  several  years.  But  what  about 
the  future? 

Actually,  if  we  were  to  pass  this  part 
of  the  bill,  the  social  security  pensioner 
would  not  be  in  any  better  shape  so  far 
as  his  purchasing  power  is  concerned 
than  he  was  back  in  1954.  So  it  is  quite 
apparent  that,  because  of  the  inflation 
which  has  been  occurring,  it  is  necessary 
for  Congress  to  do  something  about  the 
situation  so  that  the  social  security  pen- 
sioners who  rely,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
upon  their  pensions  can  react  to  the  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

What  happens  after  this  occurs?  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  as  long  as  Con- 
gress is  to  persist  in  multibillion-dollar 
deficit  spending  year  after  year,  we  shall 
have  a  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  continued  inflation,  and  contin- 


ued reduction  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  social  security  pensioners. 

Congress  faced  up  to  this  fact  in  1962 
in  the  case  of  civil  service  retirees.  Con- 
gress provided  at  that  time  that  when 
there  was  a  3-percent  increase  in  the 
retail  price  index,  the  civil  service  retir- 
ees should  receive  an  automatic  3-per- 
cent increase  in  their  pensions. 

My  amendment,  if  it  were  agreed  to, 
would  do  the  same  thing  for  social  se- 
curity pensioners,  so  that  if  the  7-percent 
increase  were  to  become  law  with  respect 
to  future  increases  in  the  retail  price 
index,  or  3  percent,  our  social  security 
pensioners  would  automatically  receive 
an  increase  in  their  social  security  pen- 
sions in  the  amoimt  of  3  percent. 

There  is  another  angle  involved  in  my 
amendment,  and  that  concerns  the  fi- 
nancing of  these  increases. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem is  in  very  bad  shape.  It  is  in  bad 
shape  to  the  extent  of  being  approxi- 
mately $320  billion  unfunded.  The  only 
way  in  which  that  can  be  taken  care  of 
is  by  taxing  future  entrants  into  the 
system  more  than  the  benefit?  they  can 
ever  hope  to  receive.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent the  situation  from  becoming  worse 
is  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  increases 
to  come  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  My  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  this. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent article,  entitled  "Robbing  Peter,"  in 
the  April  26  issue  of  Barron's,  written 
by  Shirley  Scheibla,  a  columnist  for  Bar- 
ron's. It  is  a  critical  look  at  the  pending 
social  security  bill.  Not  only  is  it  replete 
with  statistics,  most  of  which  were  ap- 
parently obtained  from  social  security 
officials,  but  it  points  out  in  graphic  form 
what  the  passage  of  the  pending  H.R. 
6675  would  do  to  the  younger  generations 
of  America. 

It  points  out  that  the  older  generations, 
those  retired,  will,  of  course,  be  delighted 
with  the  increased  benefits,  but  the  poor 
young  folks,  many  of  whom  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote,  will  feel 
an  additional  blow,  because  not  only  will 
they  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  of  $320 
billion  of  unfunded  social  security  bene- 
fits Congress  has  placed  upon  their 
backs,  but  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  6675, 
there  will  be  another  540  or  $50  billion 
dollars  added  to  that  load. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  is 
really  interested  in  the  future  of  our 
young  people  ought  to  read  this  article 
by  Shirley  Scheibla;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Robbing    Peter — A    CRmcAL    Look    at    the 
Pending  Social  Security  Bill 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 

Washington. — "Because  social  security  re- 
cipients have  been  getting  benefits  10  times 
as  great  as  what  they  have  paid  in,  people 
seem  to  think  we  have  a  special  machine 
here  which  turns  out  $10  bills  for  $1  bills," 
says  a  top  ofHcial  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Since  the  SSA  possesses  no  such  wondrous 
device.  It  Is  counting  on  future  contributions 


in  excess  of  benefits  to  make  ends  meet  for 
its  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsjihility  insur- 
ance. The  present  benefits-contributions 
ratio  will  grow  even  more  unfavorable  if  the 
Senate  enacts  the  social  security  bill,  H.R. 
6675,  recently  passed  by  the  House. 

Th  benefit-payment  ratio  for  persons  al- 
ready retired  obviously  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  bill,  which 
contains  not  only  medicare  but  also  a  7- 
percent  increase  in  cash  benefits.  Retire- 
ment contributions,  however,  have  been 
stepped  up  even  more. 

PUBLIC  ignorance 

Says  one  official:  "Continued  general  sup- 
port for  the  social  security  system  hinges  on 
continued  public  ignorance  of  how  the  sys- 
tem works."  He  adds:  "I  believe  that  we 
have  nothing  to  worry  about  because  it  is  so 
enormously  complex  that  nobody  is  going 
to  figure  it  out." 

Barron's  hereby  takes  on  the  Job. 

The  SSA  worked  up  the  following  table, 
which  purports  to  show  that  benefits  in  every 
age  group  exceed  contributions. 


Ret  irec 
agi-  "I 

Worker 
now  ape  ."iO 

18-year-ol(i 
futurp 
worker 

Total  contribu- 
tion  

$1,290 

$.\  S32 

$10,212 

Retirement  bene- 
fits 

13, 422 
9.34-,3 

14,094 
9,831 

14  "^ 

^\■ife'.'!  and  wid- 
ow's lit'nofits... 

9,909 

Total  l)enents.. 

22,785 

23,925 

24,  lU 

The  table  warrants  close  scrutiny.  Based 
on  maximum  contributions  and  benefits,  it 
includes  only  amounts  paid  by  employees, 
even  though  employers  pay  matching 
amounts  for  their  benefit.  It  also  excludes 
interest  which  the  money  could  have  earned 
for  the  contributors  if  it  had  not  been  tied 
up   in  social  security  funds. 

This  approach,  however,  is  far  from  real- 
istic. To  cover  the  true  situation,  the  table 
would  obviously  have  to  Include  both  interest 
and  the  employer's  contribution.  Starting 
with  the  71 -year-old  retiree,  and  calculating 
interest  at  3  percent  (approximately  the  aver- 
age national  rate  during  the  period  of  his 
contributions)  would  produce  a  figure  of 
$3,373,  against  benefits  of  $22,785.  Actuari- 
ally, he  can  expect  to  live  to  79  to  collect  this 
amount.  The  7-percent  increase  in  cash 
benefits  under  H.R.  6675  would  raise  his  bene- 
fits to  $24,379.  His  contributions,  of  course, 
would  not  thereby  increase,  since  he  no 
longer   makes   any. 

As  for  the  50-year-old  worker,  by  including 
the  employer  contribution  and  interest  at 
3  percent  during  1960  and  4'/4  percent  there- 
after (again,  the  national  average  for  the 
period)  his  total  payments  come  to  $22,856. 
against  benefits  of  $23,925 — if  he  lives  long 
enough.  The  actuarial  table  used  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  taxing  annui- 
ties indicates  he  can  expect  to  live  to  only 
75' 2.  whereas  SSA  has  assumed  he  will  live 
to  79. 

The  new  bill  would  require  this  worker  and 
his  employer  to  contribute  an  extra  $4,240 
for  retirement.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill's 
7-percent  Increase  in  cash  benefits  would 
mean  an  extra  $1,667  for  him.  Thus,  if  HR 
6675  becomes  law,  the  50-year-old  worker 
can  expect  to  make  contributions  of  $26,012, 
including  interest,  against  benefits  of  $25,592 

As  for  the  18-year-old.  Including  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  and  figuring  Interest  at 
4 '4  percent  for  the  latter 's  46-year  working 
life  (assumed  by  SSA)  gives  a  total  of  $61,- 
596.  against  $24,114  in  benefits.  For  this 
contribution  the  worker  could  purchase  from 
a  private  company  a  monthly  annuity  of  $463 
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for  life,  after  retirement.  His  maximum 
benefit  under  social  security  would  be  $25 
a  month. 

MOKTHLT    ANNUTTT 

Under  the  new  bill,  H.R.  6675,  employer- 
employees  retirement  contributions  for  the 
18-year-old,  with  4 '4  percent  interest,  would 
come  to  $84,300.  The  7-percent  increase  in 
cash  benefits  would  bring  the  latter  to  only 
$25,802.  For  this  amount,  the  worker  could 
purchase  from  a  private  company  a  monthly 
annuity  of  $634  for  life.  His  maximum  bene- 
fit under  social  security  would  be  $312  a 
month. 

The  benefits  figured  may  be  high  under 
both  present  law  and  the  pension  bill  be- 
cause SSA  has  assumed  the  youngster  will 
retire  at  67  and  live  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  79. 
But  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  actuarial 
table  assumes  that  an  18-year-old  today  can 
expect  to  live  to  only  71.9.  SSA  in  any  case, 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

Obviously,  those  who  are  urging  Congress 
to  be  still  more  generous  are  thinking  chiefly 
of  people  already  retired  or  close  to  retire- 
ment. Few  of  these  enthusiasts  realize,  how- 
ever, that  OASDI  has  been  in  operation  for 
only  28  years  and  that  therefore  no  one  has 
paid  social  security  taxes  for  his  whole  work- 
ing life  of  46  years.  The  system  took  in  an 
additional  10  million  people  as  recently  as 
1951,  when  new  legislation  covered  farm  and 
domestic  workers.  Another  7',^  million  mem- 
bers were  added  only  10  years  ago,  when  cov- 
erage was  extended  to  some  self-employed. 
H.R.  6675  would  take  In  still  others,  Includ- 
ing waiters  and  additional  professional 
workers. 

A  real  bonanza 
For  the  20  million  retirees  collecting  today, 
social  security  is  a  real  bonanza.  For  thdse 
who  turned  65  a  few  years  after  entering 
the  system,  it  represents  a  windfall.  For  new 
workers,  however,  today's  largesse  will  be  a 
crushing  burden  because.  In  order  to  pay 
Paul.  SSA  must  rob  Peter. 

Neither  SSA  officials  nor  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  make  any  bones 
about  the  prospect  that  future  contributions 
will  pay  the  bill.  This,  they  point  out,  is  the 
great  difference  between  social  insurance 
and  private  pension  plans.  The  latter 
should  have  enough  In  the  till  to  fulfill  all 
obligations  without  counting  on  any  new 
entrants.  But  under  a  compulsory  system, 
the  experts  explain,  they  can  count  on  the 
taxes  on  new  workers  coming  Into  the  sys- 
tem. SSA  officials  insist  that  an  employer's 
social  security  taxes  are  "for  the  social  good," 
not  for  the  Individual  good  of  the  worker  on 
whose  earnings  they  are  based. 

Whether  SSA  will  be  able  to  sell  this  idea 
remains  to  be  seen.  Ray  M.  Peterson,  vice 
president  and  associate  actuary  of  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society,  has  his  doubts. 
Says  he:  "We  may  expect  from  sophisticated, 
market-oriented  employers  and  from  labor 
union  experts  increasing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  disparity  between  what  OASDI  promises 
and  what  could  be  secured  under  a  private 
plan." 

Some  dissatisfaction  already  Is  becoming 
apparent.  Students  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  have  fc^roed  a  Young  Citizens 
Council,  to  combat  exploitation  of  young 
taxpayers  under  the  social  security  program. 
Commented  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "They 
think  It  only  fair  that  the  young  taxpayer 
who  is  getting  set  on  a  Job  and  starting  to 
raise  a  family  should  pay  lower  social  se- 
curity taxes  than  older  persons  who  have  to 
pay  only  a  few  years  before  they  start  re- 
ceiving benefits." 

Nobody  knows  the  exact  debt  young  work- 
ers will  have  to  pay.  Back  in  1962,  when 
the  SSA  last  figtired  out  its  unfunded  liabil- 
ity for  OASDI.  it  totaled  $321  billion.     Now 


the  experts  think  it  may  come  to  $330  billion 
or  more.  Just  for  present  members,  accord- 
ing to  SSA  officials,  passage  of  H.R.  6675 
would  mean  an  additional  liability  of  $40 
to  $50  billion  for  Increased  cash  benefits  and 
another  $35  billion  for  medicare. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  trust  fund  totaled  $19.1 
billion,  compared  with  a  high  of  $22.5  billion 
8  years  ago. 

The  story  Is  even  worse  for  the  disability 
insurance  fund.  When  Congress  created  it 
in  1956  to  finance  disability  payments,  au- 
thorized then  for  the  first  time,  much  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  disability  insurance 
fund  was  set  up  separately  from  the  OASI 
fund.  Congress  developed  a  habit,  however, 
of  enlarging  disability  benefits  more  than  it 
enlarged  the  fund.  Last  year  disbursements 
exceeded  receipts  by  $188  million,  and  the 
fund  shrank  to  $2  billion  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  1969,  under  present  law,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  to  $81  million. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  com- 
bined unfunded  liability  has  increased  since 
1956: 

[In  billions] 


Ta.\cs  plus 
trust  funds 

■Value  of 
benefits 

Unfunded 
liability 

19.')6act 

$217 
254 
276 
304 

$486 
643 
587 
6!J5 

$2f>9 

ig.Wact 

289 

19ti0aet 

311 

1961  act 

321 

INCREASED    BENEFITS 

The  unfunded  liability  has  risen  even 
though  both  the  tax  rate  and  the  taxable 
earnings  base  have  grown  over  the  years. 
One  difficulty,  of  course,  Is  that  each  time 
Congress  raises  contributions.  It  also  in- 
creases benefits. 

When  the  system  started  out  In  1937, 
the  maximum  earnings  base  was  a  mere 
$3,000,  and  employer  and  employe  each  paid 
a  tax  of  1  percent.  The  rate  was  to  go  up 
to  iy2  percent  each  in  1940,  to  2  percent  in 
1943,  2'/2  percent  in  1946  and  3  percent  in 
1949.  To  reduce  the  burden  of  social  secu- 
rity during  World  War  11,  however.  Congress 
temporarily  suspended  the  scheduled  In- 
creases.    By  1950  the  combined  tax  went  to 

3  percent,  and  the  following  year  the  base 
went  up  to  $3,600.     In  1954  the  rate  rose  to 

4  percent,  and  the  following  year  the  base 
rose  to  $4,200.  In  1956  Congress  provided 
for  the  first  cash  benefits  for  disability,  and 
the  following  year  the  rate  went  up  to  4Vi 
percent.  In  1959  the  rate  became  5  percent, 
and  the  base  $4,800.  The  next  year  the  rate 
Increased  to  6  percent.  Another  quarter 
percent  was  added  in  1962.  In  1963  it  went 
up  to  71/2  percent. 

Congress  has  always  felt  that  the  tax  rate 
must  not  exceed  10  percent.  This  ceiling, 
however,  has  been  pierced  In  H.R.  6675.  The 
following  tables  show  what  would  happen 
to  the  combined  tax  rate  and  maximum 
contributions,  under  present  law  and  under 
HJi.  6675. 

Combined    employer-employee    contribution 
[Percent] 


Year 

Present  law 

n.R.  6676 

0 

1965 

7.25 
8.25 
8.26 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.26 

7.25 
8.70 
9.00 
9.00 
9.80 
9.80 
10.70 
10.80 
11.00 
11.20 

1966 

0.70 

1967 - 

1.00 

1968 

1.00 

1969-70 

1.00 

1971-72 

1.00 

1973-75 

1.10 

1976-79 - 

1.20 

1980-86 

1.40 

1987  and  after 

L60 

>  Portion  of  II. R.  6675  tax  required  for  basic  health 
insurance  program. 


Combine^l 

maximum  contributiOTis 

Year 

Present 
law 

H.R.  6675 
without 
medicare 

H.R.  6675 

with 
medicare 

1965 

$348.00 
396.00 
396.00 
444.  CO 
444.00 
444.00 
444.00 
444.00 
444.00 
444.00 

$348.00 
448.00 
448.00 
448.00 
492. 80 
580.80 
633.60 
033. CO 
633. 60 
633.00 

$348.00 
487.  20 
504.00 
504.00 
648.80 
646.80 
706.20 
712.80 
720.  00 
739. 20 

1900. . 

1967 

19C8 

1969-70 

1971-72  

1973-7.^ 

1970-79 

1980-86 

19sTon 

Even  these  contributions  do  not  assure  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  social  security.  In 
Its  last  annual  report,  the  board  of  trustees 
figured  things  out  on  the  basis  of  high,  low 
and  intermediate  cost  estimates,  and  on  both 
a  75-year  and  perpetuity  basis. 

On  a  high-cost  and  perpetuity  basis,  bene- 
fits will  come  to  10.83  percent  of  payroll,  and 
contributions  will  total  9.11  percent,  produc- 
ing an  actuarial  imbalance  of  1.72  percent. 
On  the  intermediate  cost  estimate,  however, 
contributions  will  total  9.11  percent  and 
benefits  9.35  percent,  leaving  an  Imbalance 
of  .24  percent,  just  within  the  limit  of  0.25 
percent  which  Congress  has  considered  ac- 
ceptable. Figured  on  a  75-year  rather  than 
a  perpetuity  basis  and  on  intermediate  costs, 
contributions  will  total  9.10  percent  and 
benefits  9.09  percent,  leaving  the  miniscule 
positive  balance  of  .01  percent.  With  low 
costs  and  a  75-year  basis.  It  Is  possible  to 
show  a  positive  balance  of  1.13  percent.  The 
figures,  in  short,  can  be  Juggled  to  show 
whatever  one  wants. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
chosen  the  figures  which  show  a  positive 
balance  of  .01  percent.  It  says  H.R.  6675 
would  shift  this  "to  a  lack  balance  of  0.08 
percent,  which  is  below  the  established  limit 
within  which  the  system  Is  considered  sub- 
stantially In   actuarial   balance." 

However,  If  the  past  Is  any  key  to  the 
future,  contributions  will  have  to  rise  and 
liberalizing  of  benefits  will  follow.  In  a 
dizzy  spiral.  As  employers'  social  security 
pajToU  taxes  go  up.  their  operating  costs 
will  rise.  With  increasing  amounts  deduct- 
ed for  social  security,  employees  are  likely 
to  ask  for  wage  Increases  to  maintain  their 
take-home  pay.  Faced  with  these  twin  de- 
velopments, employers  probably  will  raise 
prices.  With  higher  prices,  however,  social 
security  checks  won't  go  so  far,  and  bene- 
ficiaries again  presumably  will  pressure 
Congress  to  boost  monthly  benefits. 

In  HJ4.  6675  Congress  seems  to  feel  that 
It  can  slow  down  this  process  by  giving  up 
financing  solely  through  social  security  taxes 
for  persons  over  65  who  are  not  eligible  for 
medicare  benefits  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury.  The  latter  also  would  be 
used  to  match  $3  monthly  benefits;  It  would 
finance  voluntary  contributions  from  per- 
sons over  65  who  want  insurance  to  cover 
doctor  bills. 

Some  observers  feel  that  the  Introduction 
of  general  government  contributions  is  the 
first  crack  in  the  dike  of  financial  controls 
maintained  by  payroll  taxes.  They  expect 
some  futtire  Congress  to  decide  that  if  work- 
ers and  employers  object  to  more  than  a 
10-percent  levy,  the  Government  could  keep 
on  liberalizing  social  security  and  make  up 
the  difference  from  the  Treasury's  general 
funds. 

SSA  officials  maintain,  however,  that  there 
Is  a  limit  to  how  much  the  social  security 
system  can  obtain  from  the  latter  source 
without  necessitating  an  Increase  In  the  In- 
come tax. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  6675  sets  up  a 
separate  fund  for  medicare  benefits.    Rep. 
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Ge!l\ld  R.  Ford.  Republican  of  Michigan, 
contended  during  the  floor  debate  on  H.R. 
6675.  however,  that  the  trust  funds  will  not 
be  inviolate.  "I  need  only  point  out  to  you 
that  in  this  bill  now  before  us  is  a  provision 
Increasing  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
disability  trust  fund  to  the  detriment  of 
the  OASI  fund,"  he  declared. 

Congress  is  as  aware  as  anyone  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch — or  free 
retirement  or  medical  benefits.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  concerned  with  the  voters 
of  today  than  with  the  youngsters  who  will 
pay  their  bills  In  the  future. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time.  then,  to  recall 
what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  said 
10  years  ago:  "We  should  take  sober  warn- 
ing that,  in  our  zeal  to  provide  ever  greater 
benefits  and  to  provide  against  an  ever  wider 
area  of  need,  we  do  not  destroy  the  very  sys- 
tem which  we  have  created." 


POPtJLATION  CRISIS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  foiiner 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New 
York,  has  undertaken  a  new  and  chal- 
lenging job — he  is  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  Population  Crisis  Commit- 
tee. 

This  committee  will  seek  to  work  with 
the  Federal  Government  and  other  orga- 
nizations in  mobilizing  public  under- 
standing of  the  population  problem,  what 
it  is,  how  it  affects  us  all.  and  how  it 
should  be  dealt  with  in  conformity  with 
the  convictions  and  consciences  of  men 
of  good  will  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  tremendous  need  for  more 
knowledge  and  research  in  this  area  as 
well  as  a  thorough  and  straightforward 
discussion  of  its  implications.  As  Pope 
Paul  VI  declared : 

It  is  an  extremely  grave  problem.  It 
touches  on  the  mainsprings  of  human  life. 
•  •  •  The  question  is  being  subjected  to 
study,  as  wide  and  profound  as  possible,  as 
grave  and  honest  as  it  must  be  on  a  subject 
of  such  Importance. 

Few  men  are  more  widely  known  and 
respected  than  former  Senator  Keating. 
His  interest  and  activities  should  stim- 
ulate new  attention  in  this  problem, 
which  is  of  increasing  concern  to  us  here 
In  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record — the  press  accounts  from  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Post  and  World-Telegram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21.  19651 
Keating  To  Head  Birth-Curb  Drive — Former 
Sen-ator  Will  Direct  Lobby  in  Washing- 
ton FOR  a  New  Action  Group 

(By  Warren  Weaver.  Jr.) 
Washington,  April  20. — Former  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  announced  today  that 
he  would  head  a  new  national  campaign  for 
deeper  governmental  Involvement  in  pro- 
moting birth  control. 

Mr.  Keating  said  he  would  be  national 
chairman  of  the  Population  Crisis  Commit- 
tee, a  group  that  will  differ  from  other  birth- 
control  organizations  by  engaging  in  direct 
lobbying  In  Washington. 

The  former  Republican  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  paid  for  his  work  in  the  part- 
time  Job.    He  would  not  say  how  much.    The 


committee  will  not  enjoy  tax-free  status  be- 
cause it  will  be  attempting  to  influence  Con- 
gress and  executive  agencies  in  their  policies. 

"The  current  explosive  growth  of  popula- 
tion threatens  tjie  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  war  on  poverty,  foreign  aid,  and 
innumerable  domestic  programs  to  which 
Congress  has  committed  billions  of  dollars." 
Mr.  Keating  said  at  a  news  conference  in  his 
Washington  law  office. 

'T  have  accepted  the  leadership  of  this 
committee  with  the  belief  that  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  useful  services  that  I  can  render 
my  fellow  citizens,"  he  declared. 

STILL    INTERESTED    IN    POLITICS 

Mr.  Keating,  who  was  defeated  in  his  bid 
for  a  second  term  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy  last 
fall,  joined  the  Washington  and  New  York 
law  firm  of  Royall  Koegel  &  Rogers  2  weeks 
ago.  He  Is  also  serving  as  Washington  coun- 
sel for  his  old  Rochester  firm  of  Harris, 
Beach.  Wilcox.  Dale  &  Linowltz. 

The  former  Senator  sold  that  his  assump- 
tion of  the  committee  chairmanship  did  not 
necessarily  signal  an  end  to  his  career  in  poli- 
tics or  government. 

"I  have  no  plans  to  run  for  public  office 
again,"  the  64-year-old  lawyer  said,  "but  that 
doesn't  mean  I've  eliminated  that  as  a  possi- 
bility. I  don't  know  anything  about  any 
Presidential  appointment;  no  one  in  public 
oRice  has  ever  spoken  to  me  about  such  a 
thing." 

One  goal  of  the  new  committee,  its  chair- 
man indicated,  will  be  an  Increase  In  Federal 
expenditure  for  birth-control  research. 

Among  his  associates  on  the  committee, 
Mr.  Keating  listed  High  Moore,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Dixie  Cup  Co.;  Cass  Can- 
field,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Harper  &  Row,  and  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  a 
former  Army  general  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribime, 

Apr.  21.   1965] 

Keating  Heads  Group  on  Population 

Control 

(By  Fred  Farris) 

Washington. — Former  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  announced  yesterday  he  will  head 
a  private  committee  formed  "to  mobilize  sup- 
port" for  population  control. 

"The  world  population  explosion,"  the 
New  York  Republican  said,  "Is  fast  becoming 
the  most  critical  problem  of  our  time.  It 
will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  welfare 
of  mankind  In  the  decades  ahead,  and  will  be 
a  determining   Influence  for  war  or  peace." 

The  white-haired  ex-leglslator,  defeated 
for  reelection  last  November  by  Robert  Ken- 
nedt.  also  told  a  news  conference  he  had  no 
plans  now  "to  run  for  public  office,  but  I  do 
not  discount  that  In  the  future." 

NO  offer 

He  said  he  had  not  been  consulted  or  ap- 
proached by  anyone  "directly  or  indirectly" 
about  a  Presidential  appointment.  Mr.  Keat- 
ing had  expressed  an  interest  in  an  ambassa- 
dorial assignment,  but  so  far  none  has  been 
offered. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  his  work  with  a 
Washington-New  York  law  firm  Mr.  Keating 
accepted  the  post  of  national  chairman  of  the 
Population  Crisis  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee, which  will  not  be  tax  exempt.  Is  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  "philanthro- 
pists and  other  interested  in  this  movement." 
he  said. 

Mr.  Keating  would  not  disclose  the  salary 
he  will  receive,  saying  this  was  a  matter  be- 
tween him  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. A  staff  aid,  however,  told  a  reporter  the 
amount  would  be  nominal  and  that  Mr.  Keat- 
ing's  law  practice  would  be  his  primary 
source  of  income. 

Pointing  to  graphs  to  Illustrate  the  prob- 
lem at  a  press  conference  In  his  Washington 


law  office,  Mr.  Keating  said  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion would  grow  by  150  million  people  In  "35 
short  years  at  the  present  rate  of  increase." 
This  raised  the  unhappy  prospect,  he  said 
of  "8  million  unemployed,  of  10  million  on 
welfare,  of  30  million  elderly,  and  100  million 
children  to   be   taken   care  of." 

abroad 

Abroad,  the  problem  is  even  more  "stagger- 
ing to  contemplate,"  he  said.  "There  will  be 
1  billion — 1.000  million  more  people  in  the 
next  15  years — a  number  greater  than  all  the 
people  now  living  In  the  55  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
taken  together." 

President  Johnson  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  In  January  he  would  "seek 
new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal 
with  the  explosion  In  world  population." 
But.  Mr.  Keating  said,  the  United  States  now 
is  spending  less  than  $10  million  on  birth- 
control  research  "out  of  an  annual  budget  of 
$15  billion  for  research.  •  •  •  Less  than  1 
percent  of  the  cost  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  1970." 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  antipoverty 
campaign,  foreign  aid,  and  "Innumerable  do- 
mestlc  programs"  costing  billions  are  Im- 
periled by  runaway  population  growth,  he 
said. 

Tlierefore,  he  said,  he  undertook  "the 
leadership  of  this  committee  with  the  belief 
that  It  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  services 
that  I  can  render  my  fellow  citizens." 

The  main  objective  of  the  committee, 
which  will  be  headquartered  at  1730  K  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  Is  "to  work  with  and  assist 
people  Interested  In  the  population  problem 
both  in  the  executive  branch  and  legislative 
branch   of   Government,"   Mr.   Keating  said. 

"We  must  first  find  out  what  is  now  being 
done  under  existing  legislation  in  this  field," 
he  said.  "When  we  have  all  that,  we  will 
decide  what  to  do  next." 

His  committee  will  "be  engaged  in  efforts 
to  stimulate  legislation,"  and  therefore  could 
not  be  tax  exempt.  Contributions  will  not 
be  tax  deductible. 

Among  committee  backers  and  oflBcers  are: 
Hugh  Moore,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Dixie  Cup  Corp.,  and  founder  of  the  Moore 
Fund,  who  will  serve  as  treasurer;  Cass  Can- 
field,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Harper  &  Row  Publishing  Co.;  Gen.  William 
H.  Draper.  Jr..  investment  banker  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing, Inc.  Mr.  Moore  asked  Mr.  Keating  to 
head  the  committee. 

FAR   TOO   EARLT 

Mr.  Keating,  who  spoke  at  a  Republican 
fund-raising  dinner  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  Mon- 
day night,  said  he  was  not  backing  any  one 
for  the  GOP  Presidential  nomination  at 
present.  "It's  far  too  early,"  he  said,  adding. 
"I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  George 
Romney." 

One  reporter,  with  the  effect  on  Catholic 
voters  of  the  sensitive  birth-control  Issue 
apparently  in  mind,  asked  Mr.  Keating 
whether  realistically  he  could  return  to  New 
York  politics  after  serving  as  head  of  the 
Population  Crisis  Committee. 

He  said  he  had  "no  plans  to  climb  moun- 
tains" during  his  out-of -public-office  period— 
an  allusion  to  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's 
recent  climb  of  Mount  Kennedy,  in  Canada. 
But  he  added:  "I  did  offer  to  demonstrate  my 
athletic  prowess  in  Lansing  by  swimming  out 
into  Lake  Michigan." 
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[From  the  New  York    (N.Y)    Post,  Apr.  22, 
19651 
Mr.  Keating's  New   Mission 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  deserves  to  be  in  gov- 
ernment.    But  if  the  administration  is  un- 
prepared to  offer  him  a  post,  there  are  few 
nongovernmental  public  positions  of  greater 
importance  that  the  assignment  he  has  now 
undertaken. 


As  head  of  the  newly  formed  Population 
rrlsis  Committee,  Mr.  Keating  wUl  lead  a 
national  drive  to  persuade  the  Government 
to  toke  a  more  active  role  In  promoting  fam- 
llv  planning  and  curbing  overpopulation. 

The  moment  is  auspicious  for  such  a  cam- 
nalen  Liberalization  of  the  Catholic  atti- 
tude on  birth  control  makes  it  practical 
nolitics  for  the  first  time  to  think  of  large 
public  programs  and  appropriations. 

Mr  Keating  is  a  persuasive  advocate.  His 
lone  experience  in  public  affairs  will  make 
hini  an  effective  lobbyist  for  the  important 
cause  he  has  agreed  to  represent. 

I  From  the  World  Telegram,  Apr.  24,  1965] 
Keating's  New  Role 
In  the  same  spirit  of  conscientious  service 
that  characterized  his  years  in  Congress,  for- 
mer Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  has  agreed 
to  head  a  private  committee  formed  to  mo- 
bilize support  for  population  control. 

Expressing  his  concern  over  what  is  "fast 
becoming  the  most  critical  problem  of  our 
time,"  Keating  stated  the  problem  suc- 
cinctly. 

"The  current  explosive  growth  of  popula- 
tion threatens  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  war  on  poverty,  foreign  aid, 
and  innumerable  domestic  programs  to 
which  Congress  has  committed  bUlions  of 
dollars." 

Man's  best  efforts  toward  peace  and  de- 
cent living  standards.  In  other  words,  are 
foredoomed  if  demand  outraces  supply  and 
human  misery  burgeons  beyond  hope  of  con- 
tainment and  relief. 

The  projections  of  population  growth  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  this  century  alone  are  night- 
marish in  their  implications.  Increasingly, 
even  among  the  staimchest  foes  of  birth 
control,  the  question  is  no  longer  so  much 
whether— but       how — corrective       measures 

should  be  taken. 

One  goal  of  the  Population  Crisis  Com- 
mittee, Keating  said,  will  be  an  increase  In 
Federal  expenditures  for  birth  control  re- 
search. 

Research  is,  of  course,  the  key.  It  is  the 
means  of  developing  solutions  that  will  be 
both  efficacious  and  generally  acceptable— 
and  developing  those  solutions  In  time. 

No  question  about  it,  mankind  is  running 
a  desperate  race  with  famine  and  misery. 
And  time  is  alarmingly  short. 


•ESCALATION-  AS  A  STRATEGY 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  in  For- 
tune magazine  for  April  appears  a  very 
interesting    and    timely  article   by    the 
noted  writer  and  scientist,  Mr.  Herman 
Kahn,  entitled  "  'Escalation'  as  a  Strat- 
egy."    I  think  it  is  particularly  timely 
because  there  has   been  so  much  talk 
in  recent  weeks  about  escalation  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
Some  seem  to  think  escalation  is  a  simple 
matter;  that  merely  because  there  may 
be  a  few  more  bombs  dropped  in  "Viet- 
nam, this  is  escalation,  and  particularly 
an  escalation   of   horrifying   prospects. 
If  these  people  think  that  dropping  a 
few  bombs  on  Vietnam  is  horrifying  to 
behold,  let  them  read  the  article  by  Dr. 
Kahn,  who  really  goes  into  the  subject 
of  escalation  in  great  depth. 

I  am  afraid  that  those  people,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  have  not  given  this 
subject  any  of  this  in-depth  study. 

I  may  not  agree  with  everything  in  Dr. 
Kahn's  analysis  of  "escalation"  but  I 
think  it  worth  reading,  so  that  people 
who  are  talking  about  escalation  will  have 
a  little  better  knowledge  of  what  they  are 
talking  about  and  will  realize  that  escala- 
tion can  take  many,  many  forms;  that 


there  are  many  rungs  in  the  ladder  of 
escalation. 

I  think  Dr.  Kahn  has  listed  here 
about  44  different  steps  or  rungs  in  the 
ladder  of  escalation. 

To  hear  some  people  speak,  one  would 
think  there  are  only  one  or  two  rungs 
in  the  escalation  ladder.  A  reading  of 
the  article  will  be  beneficial;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Escalation"  as  a  Strategt 
(By  Herman  F.ahn) 
(Note.— Herman  Kahn  is  the  author  of 
"On  Thermonuclear  War,"  a  book  that  urged 
the  United  States  to  take  civil-defense  meas- 
ures to  Insure  civilization's  survival  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war.  A  mathematician, 
physicist,  and  former  member  of  the  Rand 
Corp.,  Mr.  Kahn  is  now  director  of  the  Hud- 
son Institute,  a  research  organization  that 
analyzes  international  affairs  for  the  Penta- 
gon and  other  clients.  This  article  has  been 
excerpted  from  Mr.  Kahn's  forthcoming 
book,  "On  Escalation:  Metaphors  and  Scen- 
arios" to  be  published  by  Frederick  A.  Praeger 
in  May.) 

Escalation  is  a  relatively  new  word  in  the 
English  language.  Though  it  is  becoming 
more  common  in  newspaper  headlines,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  Vietnam,  the  dic- 
tionaries have  yet  to  define  it  in  a  military 
sense.  To  many  people,  escalation  connotes 
an  automatic  rise  in  the  scale  of  warfare 
from  the  level  of  an  incident  to  the  level  of 
catastrophic  nuclear  exchange.  But  to  more 
and  more  students  of  military  strategy  and 
tactics,  it  has  also  come  to  describe  the  kind 
of  calculated  risk  taking  that  Is  an  estab- 
lished factor  of  limited  conflict  In  the  nu- 
clear age. 

Strategies  that  emphasize   the  possibility 
of  escalation  are  associated  with  the  term 
"brinkmanship."      Under    modern    circum- 
stances no  nation  wishes  to  play  at  brink- 
manship recklessly.    But  to  the  extent  that 
any  nuclear  nation  is  serious  in  any  incipient 
conflict— or  to  the  extent  that  it  pretends  to 
be  serious— it  will  have  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  being  on  the  escalation  ladder. 
However,  a  strategy  of  escalation,  carefully 
carried  out,  can  actually  reduce  the  dangers 
of  insensate,  spasmodic  nuclear  destruction. 
Events  in  "Vietnam  provide  a  case  in  point. 
Our  opponent  in  Vietnam  can  function  with 
great  success  in  one  dimension  of  warfare: 
guerrilla     combat     and     subversion.       The 
United  States,  in  turn,  has  an  immense  su- 
periority in  air  and  naval  power  and,   be- 
yond  that,   in  nuclear  power.     Behind  the 
North    Vietnamese    are    the    Russians,    with 
their  nuclear  forces,  and  the  Chinese,  with 
their  major  but  ponderous  land  armies.    But 
how  close  the  ties  may  be.  and  how  willing 
North  Vietnam   and  its  allies  might  be   to 
involve  themselves  against  the  United  States, 
remains  uncertain.     In  thl     complex  situa- 
tion the  United  States  has  been  attempting 
to  use  its  areas  of  advantage  to  counter  the 
special  strengths  of  the  opponents,  to  "es- 
calate" the  war  in  a  calculated  way,  all  the 
time  trying  to  make  it  clear  that  it  intends 
to  abide  by  certain  limitations — unless  fur- 
ther   provoked.     In    Vietnam    the    United 
States  is  clearly  a  nation  practicing  the  new 
dimensions  of  escalation,  reflecting  its  new 
understanding    of    the    reasoned    and    re- 
strained, yet  determined,  use  of  limited  force 
In  a  world  of  political  challenge  and  nuclear 
danger. 

To  make  this  study  concrete.  I  have  de- 
vised a  ladder — a  metaphorical  ladder-that 
provides  a  convenient  list  of  some  of  the 
more  important  options  facing  the  strategist. 
This  ladder   Indicates  that  there  are  many 


continuous  paths  between  a  low-level  crisis 
and  an  all-out  war,  none  of  which  are  neces- 
sarily or  inexorably  to  be  followed.    My  lad- 
der   provides    a    useful    framework    for    the 
systematic   study  of  a  crisis.     There  Is   no 
attempt  here  to  recommend  any  courses  of 
action.     What   is   attempted   is   to  describe 
the  way  stations  of  ascending  conflict  so  that 
the  elements  can  be  recognized,  and  the  dis- 
tance  from   all-out   war   estimated.     There 
are,  of  course,  those  who  think  a  study  of 
escedatlon    is    dangerous    and    perhaps    im- 
moral;   I  believe   that   it   is  dangerous  and 
perhaps  immoral  not  to  understand  how  na- 
tions might  act  under  the  pressures  of  suc- 
cessive crises.    Hence  this  study  of  the  rungs 
and   thresholds   is   the   best   contribution   I 
know  how  to  make  to  the  avoidance  of  reck- 
lessness or  panic. 

Rung   1.  Ostensible  crisis:    In  the  osten- 
sible crisis  stage,  one  side   asserts,  more  or 
less  openly  and  explicitly,  that  unless  a  given 
dispute  is  resolved  in  the  immediate  future 
it  will  in  effect  begin  to  climb  the  rungs  of 
the    escalation    ladder.      These    threats    are 
made   credible  by  various  hints  as  to  how 
important  the  government  considers  the  is- 
sues.   There  may  be  officially  inspired  news- 
paper stories  to  the  effect  that  the  chief  of 
state    takes   a   serious   view  of   the   matter. 
There    may    be   explicit   announcements    or 
speeches  by   other  Important  officials — but 
none  of  them  of  the  bridge-burning  variety, 
none  deliberately  designed  to  make  it  really 
difficult  for  these  same  officials  to  back  down 
later.  ^    , 

Rung  2.  Political,  economic,  and  diplomatic 
gestures:  Legal  but  unfair,  unfriendly.  In- 
equitable, or  threatening  acts  are  carried  out 
against  the  opponent  to  punish  or  put  pres- 
sure on  him. 

Rung  3.  Solemn  and  formal  declarations: 
Such  declarations  go  further  than  rung  2  in 
demonstrating  resolve  and  commitment,  but 
they  need  not  be  deliberately  hostile.  There 
could  be  merely  a  solemn  executive  declara- 
tion to  other  states  of  a  nation's  policy  in  a 
certain  area,  perhaps  deliberately  avoiding  a 
precise  statement  of  the  policy's  applicability 
and  limitations.  An  example  of  this  ambi- 
guity is  the  Joint  congressional  resolution 
of  August  1964,  passed  at  the  President's 
request  after  the  escalation  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin.  Congress  resolved  that  "the  United 
States  is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines,  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist 
any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the  south- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom." 

Such  a  proclamation  is  usually  a  warning 
to  a  potential  opponent  not  to  climb  further 
up  the  escalation  ladder,  at  least  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  announcement.  The  declara- 
tion may  be  thought  of  as  preemptive  or 
preventive  escalation,  which  tries  to  forestall 
further  escalation  by  the  opponent.  It  also 
marks  the  limit  to  which  either  side  can 
go  without  dangerously  rocking  the  boat. 

Rung  4.  Hardening  of  positions:  As  soon 
as  negotiations  take  on  much  more  of  a 
coercive  than  a  contractual  character.  I 
would  argue  that  we  have  passed  the  don't- 
rock-the-boat  stage  and  reached  rung  4. 
Certainly  this  is  true  if  either  or  both  of 
the  antagonists  attempt  to  Increase  the 
credibility  of  their  resolve  and  committal 
by  Irretrievable  acts.  Such  an  act  might  be 
an  announcement  by  the  Soviet  Union  that 
it  has  signed  a  peace  treaty  wtlh  East  Ger- 
many and  no  longer  has  any  direct  control 
over  the  access  routes  to  Berlin. 

In  such  confrontations  both  sides  are  like- 
ly to  call  attention  to  the  totally  destructive 
character  of  thermonuclear  war.  and  state 
that  there  is  thus  no  alternative  to  peace,  it 
clearly  being  implied  that,  unless  the  mad- 
men on  the  other  side  come  to  their  senses, 
all  will  be  lost.  Alternatively,  one  can  re- 
assure one's  own  side  by  pointing  out  that 
the  other  side  is  not  mad.  and  will  therefore 
back  down. 
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Rnr.g  5.  Show  of  force:  As  the  crisis  In- 
tensifies, one  side  or  the  other  could  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  It  does  have  the 
capability  to  use  force  If  necessary.  There 
are  various  ways  of  showing  such  force,  di- 
rect or  Indirect,  silent  or  noisy.  In  a  direct 
show  of  force  one  or  the  other  nation  might 
move  naval  or  air  units,  mobilize  reserves, 
conduct  provocative  military  exercises  or 
maneuvers,  particularly  in  sensitive  areas, 
or  even  order  "routine"  deployment  of  naval 
and  military  units  in  such  areas — all  with 
widespread  piiblicity.  In  an  indirect  show 
of  force  one  could  test  missiles  in  a  provoca- 
tive way.  conduct  normal  maneuvers  but  with 
possibly  abnormal  publicity,  publicize  the 
use  of  military  equipment  in  "normal"  but 
special  maneuvers  that  simulate  an  element 
in  the  current  crisis — e.g.,  the  use  of  tanks  to 
break  roadblocks. 

Rtmg  6.  Significant  mobilization:  A  show 
of  force  can  be  accompanied  by  a  modest 
mobilization  that  not  only  increases  one's 
strength  but  also  indicates  a  readiness  to 
call  on  more  force  or  to  accelerate  the  arms 
race.  An  example  of  this  was  President 
Kennedy's  call  up  of  reserves  in  the  Berlin 
crisis  of  1962.  As  always,  private  coramvml- 
cation,  either  direct  or  indirect,  through 
principals  or  intermediates,  or  through  the 
use  of  more  or  less  deliberately  arranged 
leaks,  can  all  play  an  Important  role. 

Rung  7:  "Legal"  harassment:  One  can 
harass  the  opponent's  prestige,  property,  or 
people  legally.  That  Is  to  say,  one  may  act 
in  a  very  hostile  and  provocative  manner, 
but  within  the  limits  of  International  law. 
Rung  8.  Harrassing  acts  of  violence:  If  the 
crisis  is  still  not  resolved,  one  side  or  the 
other  may  move  on  to  illegal  acts,  such  as 
acts  of  violence,  or  harassments  intended  to 
confuse,  e.Khaust.  frighten,  and  otherwise 
harm,  weaken,  or  demoralize  the  opponent  or 
his  allies.  Bombs  may  be  exploded  by  un- 
authorized or  anonymous  means.  Enemy 
nationals  within  one's  borders  can  be  badly 
mistreated  or  killed.  An  "aroused"  citzenry 
may  stone  or  raid  the  other  nation's  em- 
bassy. Frontier  guards  may  be  shot.  There 
may  be  the  limited  covert  use  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  piracy,  sabotage,  or  terrorization. 
Both  sides  could  step  up  reconnaissance  prob- 
ing operations  or  other  inteUigeace  activities. 
One  side  or  the  other  may  launch  overflights 
or  other  invasions  of  sovereignty. 

If  the  acts  are  carried  out  clandestinely 
or  covertly,  under  the  guise  of  being  indi- 
vidually motivated,  the  escalation  is  relatively 
low.  If  the  size,  scale,  and  degrea  of  orga- 
nization of  these  acts  are  Increased,  and  their 
official  character  made  plain,  the  escalation  is 
Increased,  until  finally  we  reach  a  level  at 
which  uniformed  personnel,  obviously  under 
orders  of  their  govermnent,  are  carrying 
through  the  actions. 

Rung  9.  Dramatic  military  confrontations: 
The  existing  permanent  alert  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  strategic  bomber  and  missile  forces 
is  an  almost  continual  global  confrontation. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  prolonged  cold 
war  this  may  be  regarded  as  preescalation. 
However,  the  situation  changes  if  there  is  a 
dramatic  local  confrontation  of  land  and  sea 
forces  (as.  for  example,  at  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  I.  Such  confrontations  are  direct  tests 
of  nerve,  resolve,  and  recklessness.  They  are 
also  dramatic  enough  to  make  everyone  take 
note  of  what  has  happened.  Because  It  seems 
obvious  that  these  confrontations  can  blow 
up.  and  because  in  the  past  such  Incidents 
hr.ve  often  caused  wars,  many  people  think 
of  them  as  being  closer  to  the  brink  of  all- 
out  war  than  in  fact  they  usually  are.  But 
despite  <tontemporary  conditions  of  a  rela- 
tively firm  balance  of  terror,  they  do  Indeed 
Indicate  that  large  acts  of  violence  are  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  unthinkable  all-out  war 
is  becoming  thinkable. 

Thus  we  cross  the  "nuclear-war-is-un- 
thinkable"  threshold.  It  was  to  this  thresh- 
old that  we  came  diuing  the  Cuban  missile 


crisis  of  October  1962,  at  the  climax  of  a  case 
of  abrupt  escalation.  President  Kennedy's 
dramatic  television  address  to  the  Nation  on 
October  22  explicitly  told  the  Soviet  Union 
where  it  had  been  unbearably  provocative. 
Both  the  U.SJS.R.  and  the  U.S.,  he  said,  had 
recognized  the  need  for  tacit  rules  in  the 
postwar  world  and  accordingly  had  "deployed 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  with  great  care, 
never  upsetting  the  precarious  status  quo 
which  insured  that  these  weapons  would  not 
be  used  in  the  absence  of  some  vital  chal- 
lenges."  He  indicated  that  while  the  Ameri- 
cans had  always  been  careful,  the  Russians 
had  now  broken  the  rules  In  "this  secret, 
swift,  extraordinary  buildup  of  Communist 
miss.les  in  an  area  well  known  to  have  a 
special  and  historical  relation  to  the  United 
States  •  •  •  this  sudden  clandestine  de- 
cision to  station  strategic  weapons  for  the 
first  time  outside  of  Soviet  soil — is  a  deliber- 
ately provocative  and  unjustified  change  in 
the  status  quo,  which  cannot  be  accepted 
by  this  country  if  our  coiu-age  and  our  com- 
mitments are  ever  to  be  trusted  again  by 
either  friend  or  foe." 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  detailed  meas- 
ures that  the  U.S.  was  taking  (mobilization, 
blockade,  air  alerts)  and  Issued  the  famous 
warning.  "It  shall  be  the  policy  of  this 
Nation  to  regard  any  nuclear  missile 
launched  from  Cuba  against  any  nation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  an  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  United  States,  requiring 
a  full  retaliatory  response  upon  the  Soviet 
Union."  (Of  course,  anyone  familiar  with 
current  U.S.  policy  would  note  that  the 
phrase  "full  retaliatory  response"  does  not 
specify  the  form  of  the  attack." 

Then,  and  possibly  most  Important  of  all, 
Mr.  Kennedy  issued  the  following  warning: 
"Any  hostile  move  anywhere  in  the  world 
against  the  safety  and  freedom  of  peoples  to 
whom  we  are  committed.  Including  in  par- 
ticular the  brave  people  of  West  Berlin,  will 
be  met  by  whatever  action  is  needed."  Some 
students  of  the  subject  have  questioned 
whether  the  President  was  wise  to  call  the 
Russians'  attention  to  the  option  of  Berlin. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  important  to  show  that 
one  is  willing  to  face  the  possibility  of  such 
counterescalations. 

Rung  10.  Provocative  diplomatic  break: 
This  act  would  be  intended  to  communicate 
to  the  opponent  that  one's  reliance  on  the 
traditional  peaceful  measiu^es  of  persuasion 
or  coercion  is  at  an  end  and  that  acts  of 
force  may  now  be  resorted  to. 

Rung  11.  Superready  status:  Strategic 
forces  may  be  dispersed,  leaves  canceled,  pre- 
ventive, and  routine  maintenance  halted, 
training  deferred,  every  possible  piece  of 
equipment  and  unit  put  in  a  ready  status 
and  limited  war  forces  deployed.  Because 
of  the  relative  invulnerability  and  alert- 
ness under  normal  peacetime  conditions  of 
the  U.S.  Minuteman  and  Polaris  forces  (and 
to  some  extent  of  the  SAC  bombers  on  alert) , 
such  actions  may  make  a  greater  difference 
and  thus  mean  more  when  practiced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  than  by  the  United  States. 

Rung  12.  Large  conventional  war:  Tlie 
stage  has  now  been  set  for  some  kind  of  orga- 
nized military  violence.  It  may  be  unde- 
clared war  or  border  fighting  such  as  oc- 
curred between  the  Japanese  and  the  Rus- 
sians in  1939  (involving  thousands  of  sol- 
diers), a  Trieste-type  occupation  of  disputed 
territory,  or  a  major  police  action  as  in  Ko- 
rea. If  such  a  war  is  fought  with  any  inten- 
sity, both  sides  suffer  casualties  in  large 
numbers  but  neither  will  use  its  most  ef- 
ficient or  quality  weapons — the  nuclear,  bac- 
teriological, or  chemical  weapons.  Para- 
doxically, the  more  useful  these  weapons  are 
in  the  narrow  military  sense,  the  less  likely 
they  are  to  be  used.  In  any  case,  there  will 
be  many  casualties  at  this  rung,  and,  at  least 
in  the  Initial  stages  of  the  action,  an  obvious 
deepening  of  the  crisis. 

Rung  13.  Large  compound  escalation:  One 
way  to  achieve  a  high  overall  level  of  escala- 


tion and  still  keep  each  separate  act  as  an 
act  relatively  low  on  the  ladder  is  to  retaliate 
or  escalate  in  a  completely  different  theater 
from  that  in  which  the  primary  conflict  is 
being  waged.  This  may  be  especially  escala- 
tory  if  the  second  theater  is  sensitive  or  po- 
tentially vital — such  a  situation  might  have 
arisen,  for  example,  if  the  Soviet  Union  had 
moved  against  Berlin  during  the  Cuba  crisis. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  except  for 
rather  small-scale  exceptions,  this  obvious 
technique  has  not  been  used  since  World 
War  II.  even  though  there  has  been  much 
concern  about  the  possibility.  Nearly  every- 
one has  instinctively  recognized  the  danger 
of  compound  escalation.  The  sheer  audacity 
of  starting  a  new  crisis  when  another  is  at 
full  force  is  very  provocative,  yet  in  the 
paradoxical  world  of  escalation  this  might  be 
the  very  reason  It  would  be  Judged  in  certain 
clrctmistances  to  be  an  effective  measure. 

Rung  14.  Declaration  of  limited  conven- 
tional war:  This  would  be  an  attempt  to 
achieve  one  or  both  of  the  following  objec- 
tives: (1)  It  would  be  a  clear-cut,  unilateral 
announcement  of  "no  nuclear  first  use." 
(2)  It  would  try  to  limit  the  conventional 
war  geographically  or  otherwise  In  a  man- 
ner considered  most  favorable  or  stable  by 
the  side  making  the  declaration.  Such  a 
declaration  wotUd  have  grave  symbolic,  po- 
litical, and  moral  effects  upon  one's  own 
country  and  the  opponent. 

Rung  15.  Barely  nuclear  war:  It  may 
occur  during  a  conventional  warlike  act 
(rung  12)  or  the  superready  status  (rung  11) 
that  a  nuclear  weapon  Is  used  unintention- 
ally (accidentally  or  without  authorization). 
Or  one  of  the  antagonists  may  make  military 
or  political  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon  and  try 
to  give  the  Impression  that  Its  use  was  unin- 
tentional. 

Rung  16.  Nuclear  ultlmatiims:  One  side  or 
the  other  seriously  considers  the  possibility 
of  a  central  war  and  conununicates  this  fact 
convincingly  to  Its  opponent.  People  begin 
leaving  cities;  In  fact,  one  might  define  an 
intense  crisis  as  that  point  when  10  percent 
of  the  population  of  New  York  City  or  Mos- 
cow has  left  out  of  fear  of  an  attack. 

Rung  17.  Limited  evacuation  (about  20 
percent) :  This  wx)Uld  most  likely  be  at  least 
a  quasi-ofiQcial  move  ordered  by  a  govern- 
ment either  for  bargaining  or  prudential  rea- 
sons, or  both.  The  difficulties,  and  possible 
public  and  political  reactions,  make  such  an 
evacuation  a  momentous  decision. 

Rung  18.  Spectacular  show  of  force:  A 
spectacular  show  or  demonstration  of  force 
would  involve  using  major  weai>ons  in  a  way 
that  does  no  obvious  damage,  but  appears 
determined,  menacing,  or  reckless.  An  exam- 
ple would  be  the  explosion  of  a  weapon  at  a 
high  altitude  over  enemy  territory.  Tliis 
would  intensify  the  fear  of  war  In  the  hope 
of  frightening  the  enemy  Into  backing  down. 
Rung  19.  Justifiable  counterforce  attack: 
A  justifiable  attack  would  be  sufficiently  spe- 
cialized and  limited  to  seem  a  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  provocation,  and  yet  it  might  sig- 
nificantly, or  even  decisively,  degrade  the 
military  capability,  prestige,  or  morale  of  the 
opponent.  An  example  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  submarine  on  the  claim  that  it  had 
carried  out  threatening  maneuvers:  Here  a 
high  degree  of  escalation  could  easily  be  in- 
volved, particularly  If  the  casualty  were  a 
strategic-weapon  submarine.  A  nation  could 
Invent  an  excuse  for  such  an  act  by  manu- 
facturing an  incident — perhaps  by  fabricat- 
ing a  limited  nuclear  attack  and  blaming  the 
submarine. 

Rung  20.  Peaceful  worldwide  embargo  or 
blockade:  Worldwide  embargo  would  be  an 
extreme  measure  of  nonviolent  coercion 
brought  to  bear  against  an  opponent. 

Once  war  has  started,  no  other  line  of  de- 
marcation is  at  once  so  clear,  so  easily  defined 
and  understood,  as  the  line  between  not  us- 
ing and  tislng  nuclear  weapons.  There  are, 
of  course,  criticisms  of  this  jjolnt  of  view. 
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qome  of  them  take  as  their  point  of  depar- 
!^  a  fact  of  physics  and  englneermg— that 
t"is  ^Sble  to  have  an  extremely  low-yield 
^      i»^   weaoon  that  Is  no  more   powerful 
Z'n  a  cher^cal  explosive.     True,  the  dls- 
tmctlon  between  very  small  nuclear  weapons 
and    large    chemical    explosives    does    tend 
'?n  narrow  under  analysis.    But  any  argument 
iesgned^  refute  the  nuclear  prohibition 
fm  nurely  technical  energy-release  grounds 
m^ss'ls  the  point:  Even  though  the  distinc- 
tion between   nuclear   and   nonnuclear  war 
mav  have  defects  from  some  technical  points 
of  view  the  distinction  possesses  a  functional 
meaning,    or    utility    that    transcends    any 
--technical  question. 

We  should  support  and  encourage  this  dis- 
tinction because,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
that  cannot  be  detailed  in  this  space  It 
works  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  United 
states  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  But  it  Is 
eaually  Important  to  understand  that  once 
the  threshold  has  been  cro.ssed  by  an  enemy, 
by  accident,  or  by  us.  we  do  not  stand  auto- 
matically in  the  balance  of  the  unthinkable 
war  The  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  even 
If  against  military  targets,  is  likely  to  be  less 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  other  side  s 
military  forces  or  to  handicap  its  operations 
than  for  redress,  bargaining,  or  deterrence 
purposes. 

Rung  21.  Local  nuclear  war,  exemplary. 
One  side  can  drop  a  nuclear  bomb  or  two  In 
order  to  show  the  other  side  that  unless  it 
backs  down  or  accepts  a  reasonable  com- 
promise, more  bombs  are  likely  to  follow. 
As  this  would  be  the  first  unmistakably  de- 
liberate use  of  these  weapons  since  World 
War  n.  it  would  be  a  profoundly  consequen- 
tinl  fict 

Rung  22.  Declaration  of  limited  war:  At 
this  point  a  formal  declaration  of  limited 
nuclear  war  might  occtu.  A  nation  could 
use  that  declaration  to  set  relatively  exact 
limits  to  the  types  of  nuclear  action  that  It 
intends  to  Initiate,  and  to  indicate  the  type 
of  retaliation  that  it  Is  prepared  to  counte- 
nance from  the  enemy  without  further  esca- 
lation. In  this  way.  eruption  to  all-out  war 
might  be  made  less  likely,  and  the  escalation 
itself  made  more  explicit,  which  might  in- 
crease the  pressure  to  compromise.  The  dec- 
laration also  could  include  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  conditions  under 
,' which  the  declarer  would  be  prepared  to 
de-escalate.  ^mrm 

Rung  23.  Local  nuclear  war:    Past  NATU 
planning  has  envisaged  the  Immediate  use 
of  hundreds  of  nuclear  weapons  in  reply  to 
a   conventional    attack    in    Europe    by    the 
USSR      As  opposed  to  the  exemplary  pur- 
poses' of    rung    21.    NATO   planned    to    use 
nuclear    weapons    for    traditional    military 
purposes— for  defense  or  destruction  of  the 
opponent's   local    capability— and   the   scale 
of  the  action  and  the  targeting  were  to  be 
dictated    by    these    military    considerations. 
The   increasing   actual   or   potential  availa- 
bility of  a  varied  Inventory  of  small,  inex- 
pensive,   nuclear    weapons    (including    such 
esoteric  devices  as  the  Davy  Crockett  missile 
and  the  neutron  bomb)    is  likely  to  renew 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  local  military 
nuclear  war.    It  is.  and  will  likely  continue 
to  be.  an  Important  objective  of  U.S.  mil  tary 
forces  to  be  able  to  wage  such  war.  at  least 
m  Europe,  even  If  a  no-bomb-use  policy  Is 
explicitly  .adopted  by  all  nations. 

Rung  24.  Unusual,  provocative,  and  sig- 
nificant countermeasures:  One  side  i«ipt 
carry  out  redeployments  or  maneuvers  that 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  an  opponent  s 
vulnerability  to  attack  or  otherwise  degrad- 
ing its  capability,  morale,  or  will. 

Rung  25.  Evacuation  of  cities  (about  70 
percent)  :  At  this  point  the  situation  may 
be  very  close  to  large-scale  war.  It  may  now 
seem  advisable  to  evacuate  a  large  number 
of  iieople  from  cities.  The  total  would  prob- 
ably amount  to  between  two-thirds  and 
three-fourths  of  the  population— women  and 


children  and  .those  men  who  are  not  essential 
to  the  functioning  of  the  cities.  I  would 
judge  that  all  Important  Industries,  com- 
munications, transportation  facilities,  etc., 
could  be  operated  by  about  a  quarter  of  the 
population  or  less. 

Attacks  so  far  have  avoided  the  enemy  s 
zone  of  interior,  and  have  thus  observed  a 
salient  threshold.    The  line  between  the  ex- 


doctrine,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  it  Is  a 
very  unreliable  Indicator  of  actual  Soviet 
behavior  in  a  "moment  of  truth" — or  of 
Soviet  beliefs  about  U.S.  conduct  at  such  a 

time.  ^    ..w  * 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  a 
threshold  between  central  military  targets 
and  central  civilian  targets  (I.e.,  cities)  can 
be  maintained  In  an  actual  war.     Thus  we 


salient  threshold.    "The  l^^e^^^Z^^^^'en  W^^n  consider  the  possibility  of  waging  a  very 
ternal   world   and   t'.e   nation   '^f  ^^^J^^^^f^J^^^^^.^^,,  ^ut  very  closely  controlled,  cen- 

stronger  as  a  fi/.e^'^f ''„^*'^';^,ilr  war  Xe     tral  war,  In  which  there  Is  deliberate  attempt 
between  conventional  and  nuclear  war  since     Y^''....^^  „_.  .^.^ir  nroperty. 
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it  is  an  older  distinction,  invested  with  far 
more  emotion  and  prestige.  Under  current 
conditions  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  in  the 
next  decade  the  likelihood  that  a  nation  (in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union)  would  invito  certain  annihilation  for 
the  sake  of  its  allies  is  going  to  tend  to 
diminish  to  the  vanishing  point,  however 
repugnant  or  dishonorable  this  development 
may  now  seem.  But  the  likelihood  of  a 
nation  risking  the  kind  of  restrained  attacks 
discussed  below  may  or  may  not  diminish 
so  sharply,  depending  in  part  on  the  decision- 
makers'   expectations    of    the    rules    being 

Rung  26  Demonstration  attack  on  zone  of 
interior:  An  attack  could  be  made,  perhaps 
on  an  isolated  mountaintop  or  empty  desert, 
which  does  dramatic  and  unmistakable  phys- 
ical damage,  if  only  to  the  topography. 

Rung  27.  Attack  on  military  targets:  One 
side  might  begin  destroying  portions  of  the 
other  side's  weapon  systems,  but  in  a  careful 
way  so  as  not  to  cause  much  collateral  dam- 
age  These  attacks  could  be  launched  pri- 
marily to  reduce  the  defender's  military  ca- 
^abUUy    significantly    by    finding    leverage 

Rung  28.  Exemplary  attacks  against  prop- 
erty ■The  next  step  would  obviously  be  to 
increase  the  level  of  these  limited,  nuclear 
strateeic  attacks.  One  possibility  would  be 
Jttacis  on  such  Installations  as  bridges 
dams,  or  gaseous-diffusion  Pl^^^^^-  .iJ.^J^ 
damaging  and  dangerous  would  be  United 
amcks  In  cities,  presumably  after  warning 
had  been  delivered  and  the  cities  evacuated. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  destroy  property, 
not  people. 

Rung  29.  Attacks  on  population:  In  any 
crisis  of  the  early  sixties  this  attack  would 
probably  be  much  higher  on  the  ladder  than 
I  put  it  here,  but  If  the  balance  of  terror 
becomes  sufficiently  stable,  and  Bovernments 
are  believed  to  be  under  Intense  and  gradu- 
ated mutual  deterrents,  even  this  attack 
could  occur  without  an  eruption  to  spasm 
or  other  central  wars. 

Rung  30.  Complete  evacuation  (about  aa 
percent):  At  this  point,  large-scale  warfare 
ha^  begun.  If  at  all  possible,  each  side  is 
likely  to  evacuate  its  cities  almost  completely, 
leaving  5  to  10  percent  of  the  population  be- 
hind for  essential  activities. 

Rung  31.  Reciprocal  reprisals:  This  Is  a 
war  with  more  or  less  continual  exchanges. 
Many  strategists  believe  that  reciprocal-re- 
pHsal  wars  rlight  be  a  standard  tactic  of  the 
future  when  the  balance  of  terror  is  judged— 
whether  correctly  or  not— to  be  almost  abso- 

^" -Thermonuclear  wars  are  likely  to  be  short— 
n<?tine  a  few  hours  to  a  couple  of  months 
TmL     in  such  a  war  itis  unlikely  that 
cities  would  m  themselves  be  targets  of  any 
great  military  consequence.     But  it  is  Per- 
fectly possible  that  a  nation  might  attack 
ctties  simply  without  thinking  it  through 
in  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  s  speech  at 
Ann   Arbor   on   June    16.    1962.   the   United 
States  has  more  or  less  formally  enunciated  a 
"no  cities  except  In  reprisal'    strategy,  but 
the  strategy  is  neither  clearly  understood  nor 
firmly    held    even    here.      Soviet    strategists 
and    political    leaders,    for    their   part,   have 
declared  that  Soviet  forces  would  not  recog- 
nize any  such  "artificial"  distinctions  in  a 
nuclear  war     This  position  could  be  an  accu- 
rate  ^flection   of  "^current    Soviet   strategic 


to  avoid  civilians  and  their  property. 

Rung    32.    Formal    declaration    of    general 
war-    The   formal   declaration   of  war  could 
indicate  that  the  side  issuing  the  declara- 
tion had  no  immediate  intention  of  attack- 
ing, since  if  it  had  such  an  Intention,  there 
would  be  strong  reasons  to  Ignore  prenuclear 
convention  and  simply  attack.    Such  a  dec- 
laration certainly  would  remove  some  Inhi- 
bitions against  the  use  of  force  and  coercion, 
put  pressures  on  allies  and  some  neutrals  to 
cooperate,  and  mobilize  a  nation's  facilities 
for  defense  and  tend  to  suppress  internal  op- 
position.    It  would  force  the  other  side  to 
recognize  explicitly  that  a  formal  peace  treaty 
will  have  to  be  written  before  the  Issue  is 
settled;   delaying  tactics  will  not  settle  the 
matter.     But  while  tending  to  prevent  de- 
escalation  and  to  threaten  future  (eventual) 
escalation,  it  nonetheless  might  look  tempo- 
rising and  provide  an  opening  for  bargain- 
ing. 

Rung  33.  Slow-motion  counter  property 
war-  In  this  attack  each  side  destroys  the 
other's  property,  still  attempting  to  force 
the  other  side  to  back  down. 

Rung  34.  Slow-motion  counterforce  war: 
This  is  a  campaign  in  which  each  side  at- 
tempts attrition  of  the  other  side's  weapon 
systems   over   a   period   of   time.     One   can 
conceive  of  a  slow-motion  counterforce  war 
lasting  for  weeks  or  months  during  which, 
for  example,  submarines  are  hunted  down. 
Rung     35.     Constrained    force    reduction 
salvo:  The  attacker  here  attempts  to  destroy 
a  significant  but  small  portion  of  the  defend- 
er's force  in  a  single  strike  while  avoiding 
undesired  collateral  damage.     It  is  especially 
likely  to  be  used  against  weak  links  or  high- 
leverage  targets  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war. 

Rung    36.  Constrained    disarming   attack: 
The  attacker  tries  to  destroy  a  significant 
portion  of  the  defender's  first-strike  nuclear 
forces   and   even  some  of  his  second-strike 
weapons,  such  as  missiles,  in  siloes.    But  the 
attacks  would   avoid,   as    much   as   possible 
civilian  targets.    This  would  make  it  disad- 
vantageous  for  the   defender   to   launch   a 
counterstrike  since  the  defender's  damaged 
forces  might  be  able  to  do  only  a  limited 
amount  of  damage  even  with  a  counterstrike 
on  cities.    The  defender  Is  also  under  pres- 
sure to  negotiate  since  it  Is  now  probable 
that   the   attacker   could   threaten   another 
attack,  this  one  an  all-out  strike. 

Rung  37.  Counterforce-with-avoidance  at- 
tack- This  attack  differs  from  a  constrained 
disarming  attack  by  being  less  scrupulous 
about   avoiding  collateral   damage   to  cities 
and  by  not  deliberately  sparing  much  if  any 
of  the  enemy's  secondstrike  weaponry.   ^ 
the  case  of  a  Soviet  strike  against  the  Un  ted 
States,  such  an  attack  might  include  hitt  ng 
Tucson  (a  city  of  265,000  population,  which 
is  completely  ringed  with  Titans)    but  prob- 
ably   would   avoid  the  Norfolk  Na%T  Yard, 
and  the  Pentagon.    If  it  did  hit  these  tar- 
gets or  the  SAC  bases  near  very  large  cities. 
Russia     might      use     20-kiloton     weapons 
rather     than     20     megatons     in     order     to 
limit  the  collateral  destruction.    After  such 
an  attack,  one  must  assume  a  counteratiick. 
but  one  may  still  try  to  use  threats  of  further 
escalation  to  limit  the  defender  s  response. 
RimK  38    Unmodified  counterforce  attack. 
Althot^h  the  targets  are  still  enemyweai^ 
systems,  the  military  plans  are  fonnulat«^ 
and  the  operation  Is  carried  out  with  general 
disregard  as  to  whether  enemy  civilians  are 
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killed  or  nonmilitary  property  destroyed 
(thovigh  there  may  be  disadvantages  ac- 
cepted to  avoid  fallout  or  other  dangers  to 
allies  or  neutrals) .  No  attempt  would  be 
made  either  to  lessen  or  to  increase  collateral 
damage  to  the  enemy.  This  attack  might  be 
described  as  the  classical  form  of  all-out 
total  war. 

At  this  point  the  warring  nations  are  at 
the  threshold  of  civilian  central  wars.  Under 
current  U.S.  controlled  response  doctrine,  not 
only  does  the  U.S.  intend  to  observe  the  city 
threshold,  but  an  enormous  Incentive  is  given 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  to  do  so  as  well  and  to  avoid  attacking 
U.S.  cities  in  the  first  wave — whether  this 
wave  is  the  first  or  second  strike  of  the  war. 
But  even  If  population  is  not  the  target  for 
the  first  wave,  it  could  be  the  target  of  the 
second  or  later  waves.  In  any  case.  It  would 
always  be  threatened.  The  residual  vulner- 
ability of  the  civilian  hostages  and  cities 
could  then  affect,  to  a  great  extent,  the  kind 
of  peace  treaty  the  U.S.SJI.  could  force  on 
us.  or  that  we  could  force  on  the  U.S.S.R.  For 
this  reason,  it  makes  sense  to  try  to  protect 
people  from  being  threatened  by  second-  and 
later-wave  attacks,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  been  adequately  protected  on  the 
first  wave. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
should,  at  the  minimum,  undertake  a  civil- 
defense  program  which  Is  compatible  with 
what  the  controlled-response  doctrine  fore- 
sees In  a  time  of  war.  Part  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  fallout  protection  for  the 
entire  population,  and  blast  protection  for 
the  5  million  to  10  million  people  who  live 
within  about  10  miles  of  priority  strategic 
targets.  Such  a  program  might  require  $5 
billion  to  $10  billion  spread  over  5  years  or 
so.  In  a  very  large  range  of  types  of  wars 
these  measures  could  save  the  lives  of  30 
million  to  50  million  people,  and  in  addition 
make  it  more  likely  that  a  war,  if  it  came, 
would  In  fact  be  a  war  of  controlled  re- 
sponse. 

Rung  39.  Slow-motion  countercity  war: 
This  takes  the  ultimate  form — city  trading. 
This  Is,  of  course,  the  most  bizarre  of  all  the 
options  that  are  discussed  In  modem  stra- 
tegic analysis.  The  possibility  of  city  trad- 
ing arises  because  of  today's  unprecedented 
situation  in  which  both  sides  may  have  al- 
most Invulnerable  forces  while  both  sides' 
civilians  may  be  completely  and  Irrevocably 
vulnerable  to  these  Invulnerable  forces. 
There  has  never  before  been  such  a  situation 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  This  kind  of  war 
would  be  the  extreme  and  ultimate  form  of 
deliberate,  selective  and  controlled  response — 
but  one  not  necessarily  or  even  likely  to  be 
beyond  the  psychological  capabilities  of  de- 
cisionmakers if  the  only  alternatives  were 
total  destruction  or  complete  capitulation. 

Rung  40.  Countervalue  salvo:  It  is,  of 
course,  always  possible  in  fighting  a  slow- 
motion  counterforce,  or  slow-motion  coun- 
tervalue war,  that  one  side  will  fire  a  large 
niimber  of  missiles  at  civilian  targets,  either 
In  Inadvertent  or  deliberate  eruption. 

Rung  41.  Augmented  disarming  attack: 
This  would  be  an  attack  on  military  targets 
deliberately  modified  to  obtain  as  much  col- 
lateral countercity  damage  as  a  bonus  as 
feasible. 

Rung  42.  Civilian  devastation  attack: 
This  attack  corresponds  to  the  usual  popular 
picture  of  nuclear  war  In  which  there  Is  a 
deliberate  effort  to  destroy  or  greatly  damage 
the  enemy's  society.  It  Is  distinguished 
from  spasm  or  insensate  war  only  by  having 
some  element  of  calculation  and  by  the  fact 
there  may  be  some  withholding  or  control. 

Rung  43.  Some  other  kind  of  controlled 
general  war:  It  is  possible  to  have  many 
kinds  of  all-out  but  controlled  as  well  as 
all  out  but  uncontrolled  wars.  In  a  national, 
all-out.  but  controlled  war,  military  action 
would  be  accompjinied  by  threats  and  prom- 
ises,   and    military    operations    themselves 


would  be  restricted  to  those  that  contrib- 
uted to  attaining  victory — an  acceptable  or 
desirable  peace  treaty. 

Rung  44.  Spasm  or  Insensate  war:  The 
figurative  word  "spasm"  Is  chosen  because  it 
describes  the  usual  image  of  central  war  In 
which  there  is  only  a  go-ahead  order;  all  the 
buttons  are  pressed.  A  spasm  war,  of 
course,  may  occur,  but  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  any  art  of  war  possible  in  the 
thermonuclear  age,  the  attempt  must  be 
made  to  prevent  it. 

DOWN    THE    LADDEa 

In  the  same  way,  the  study  of  de-escala- 
tion and  its  limits  and  of  crisis  termina- 
tion— how  to  climb  down  and  off  the  lad- 
der—  is  vital  to  the  management  of  crises 
and  escalation.  De-escalation  Is  even  more 
sensitive  to  accurate  communication  and 
shared  understandings  than  escalation  Is. 
The  opponent  may  have  a  dlfSerent  concep- 
tion of  escalation  and  still  luiderstand  well 
enough  the  pressures  being  applied  to  him; 
but,  typically.  In  order  to  coordinate  de- 
escalation  moves  by  easing  pressure,  both 
sides  must  have  a  shared  understanding  of 
what  is  happening.  They  may  not  have  a 
sufQclent  shared  understanding  if  one  sides 
paradigm  of  the  world  differs  in  Important 
ways  from  the  other's. 

Because  of  the  need  for  shared  understand- 
ing In  deescalation.  unilateral  initiatives  are 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  deesca- 
lation. Unilateral  initiatives  may  be  quite 
helpful.  They  may  relax  tension  to  a  point 
where  It  is  easier  to  settle  a  dispute,  or  to 
leave  It  unresolved  but  less  dangerous.  Even 
small  concessions  can  be  significant  as  turn- 
ing points  In  the  escalation  process.  Thus, 
even  if  a  move  is  more  symbolic  than  mean- 
ingful in  Itself,  Its  deescalatory  value  may 
be  large.  A  serious  concern,  however,  may 
be  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  resolve 
while  making  conciliatory  moves.  For  this 
reason,  the  side  which  Is  doing  better  may 
find  that  it  should  take  the  burden  of  the 
initial  deescalatory  step. 

Typical  deescalation  gestures  take  many 
forms.  They  may  Include  the  reversal  of  a 
previous  escalation  move,  the  settling  of  an 
extraneous  dispute,  the  freeing  of  prisoners, 
conciliatory  statements,  the  replacement  of 
a  "hard"  key  official  by  a  "softer"  or  more 
flexible  Individual,  or  simply  wating  for  time 
to  have  its  cooling  effect.  Concessions  need 
not  be  made  explicitly.  Nor  need  the  matter 
under  dispute  be  settled,  so  long  as  tension 
is  decreased  to  the  point  where  the  dispute 
is  no  longer  as  high  on  the  escalation  lad- 
der as  it  once  was. 

Escalation  Is  a  competition  In  resolve,  and 
resolve  is  often  measured  by  a  willingness 
to  pay  costs  In  pursuit  of  certain  objectives. 
One  side  or  the  other  may  decide  to  de- 
escalate  simply  because  It  feels  It  has  suf- 
fered enough.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
dedicated  and  resolute  military  leaders  to 
accept  this  notion.  The  World  War  I  theory 
of  the  "last  fifteen  minutes"  (in  which  It 
was  asserted  that  that  side  which  could  hold 
out  fifteen  minutes  longer  would  win)  Is 
still  very  widespread.  But  this  theory  of 
conflict  is  often  completely  inappropriate  for 
a  high-level  escalation,  and  may  not  be  the 
most  relevant  aspect  of  a  low-level  conflict. 
In  low-level  conflicts  both  sides  typically 
have  virtually  unlimited  resources  that  could 
be  deployed  Into  the  local  conflict.  Both 
sides  thus  can,  and  usually  will.  Insist  on 
a  compromise  solution. 

Escsdation  also  Is  referred  to  as  a  compe- 
tition in  risk  taking.  One  side  or  the  other 
may  decide  that  It  no  longer  Is  willing  to 
endure  these  risks.  In  the  nuclear  age  this 
Is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  factor  In  deesca- 
lation. 

Most  people  will  accept  without  arg^iment 
that  there  will  always  be  conflict.  But  con- 
flicts need  not  Inevitably  lead  to  the  kinds  of 
crises  and  escalations  that  He  on  the  rungs 
of  the  ladder  I  have  discussed.     Any  crisis 


that  reaches  the  upper  rungs  of  the  escala- 
tion ladder  Is  likely  to  be  regarded  by  both 
participants  as  a  potential — and  mutual- 
disaster.  As  both  sides  learn  that  the  gains 
of  these  conflicts  are  small  compared  to  the 
dangers  and  other  costs^hey  are  likely  to 
be  cautious  about  either'^tartlng  or  Intensi- 
fying such  conflicts.  Arms  control  has  its 
place  in  this  scheme  of  things:  It  should  be 
a  major  objective  of  arms  control  to  prevent 
the  kinds  of  crises  in  which  the  options  on 
the  escalation  ladder  become  Important,  and 
to  lessen  the  damage  and  risk  If  these  crises 
arise.  But  our  first  and  mast  Important  need 
Is  to  escape  the  inertia  that  tends  to  hold  us 
captive  to  obsolete  notions  and  the  desire  for 
simplistic  solutions,  which  can  only  lead  to 
disastroiis  capitulation  or  eruption — to  para- 
phrase President  Kennedy,  we  need  wider 
choices  than  holocaust  or  surrender. 


ANSWER  TO  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
CRITICISM  OP  ADMINISTRATION 
ON    VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Fh-iday — April  30.  1965 — the  New  York 
Times  in  its  main  editorial  criticized  the 
administration's  policy  on  Vietnam  and 
raised  a  series  of  questions  which  indi- 
cated that  the  administration  has  re- 
leased contradictory  information  on  the 
war  there. 

So  my  remarks  are  not  misunderstood, 
let  me  state  clearly  at  the  outset  that 
my  purpose  in  rising  is  not  to  decry 
criticism  of  the  administration  by  the 
Times  or  any  other  newspaper  or  any 
citizen,  public  or  private. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  Americans,  is  the  best  news- 
paper in  the  counti-y.  Many  would  say 
that  the  New  York  Times  is  probably 
the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  world. 
Nothing  in  my  remarks  should  be  con- 
strued as  critical  of  this  superlative  in- 
stitution or  of  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  its  remarkable  editorial  staflf. 

I  certainly  would  affirm  the  right  of 
any  citizen  to  voice  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  duty  of  any  news- 
paper to  do  so  when  it  felt  such  criticism 
appropriate.  I  have  cxerclsea  that  right 
many  times  in  the  past  myself. 

The  Times'  editorial  states  that  "dis- 
tortion is  inevitable  when  information  is 
manipulated  to  serve  the  policy  for  the 
day." 

It  continues:        I 

For  months,  during  the  campaign  against 
Senator  Goldwater.  the  administration  line 
was  that  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  was 
substantially  self-sustaining  and  had  to  be 
won  there.  Almost  overnight,  when  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began.  Informa- 
tion was  produced  to  prove  that  "aggression 
from  the  North,"  as  the  State  Department's 
white  paper  called  it,  Is  the  key  to  every- 
thing. No  wonder  many  Americans  were 
puzzled. 

This  would  indeed  have  been  puzzling 
if  it  were  true.  But  the  fact  is,  it  was 
not  true.  And  the  New  York  Times'  own 
files  contain  dozens  of  stories  to  discount 
it.  Both  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointed  out  on  numerous 
occasions  the  very  real  danger  we  faced 
in  Vietnam.  The  State  Department  is- 
sued a  two  volume  report  in  December 
1961.  which  set  forth  in  great  detail  the 
participation  of  North  Vietnam  in  the 
war  raging  in  the  South. 
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The    very    title    of    the    report — "A  The  Times  then  raised  three  questions    air  chief.  Gen.  Nyugen  Cao  Ky.  are  at 

Threat  to  the  Peace :   North  Vietnam's  which  presumably  further  document  its     odds.     That  McNamara  favors  the  raids 

Effort  To   Conquer   South   Vietnam"—  charge  that  the  administration  has  been     while  the  South  Vietnamese  do  not.    I 

sDcaks  clearly  in  defense  of  the  adminis-  distorting  and  manipulating  the  infor-     am  sure  that  the  New  York  Times  edi- 

tration     Let  me  just  read  the  table  of  mation  on  Vietnam  to  suit  its  own  pur-     torial  writer  would  deny  this  implica- 

rontents  of  the  report  merely  to  point  poses.                                                                 tion  since  the  South  Vietnamese  have 

out  that  the  State  Department  was  well  Question  No.  1 :  "Why  does  Secretary    pubUcly    supported    the    air    raids    and 

aware  of  North  Vietnam's  participation  McNamara  say  only  10  to  15  percent  of     General  Ky  himself  has  participated  in 

with  the  Vietcong.   It  was  1961  when  the  the  Vietcong's  weapons  have  been  cap-     a  number  of  them. 

State  Department  wrote  this :  tured — or     bought — from     Government        The  question  also  implies  that  Mr.  Mc- 

Page  troops  when  the  State  Department's  in-     Namara  naively  believes  that  the  raids 

Introduction 1  teiagency  coordinator  for  Vietnam  uses     wiU  stop  the  flow  of  men  and  materials 

I.  The  Background 3  .the  figure  30  percent?"                                    from    North   Vietnam    into    the    south. 

II.  The  Setting  (South  Vietnam)—--    5  Answer:    The  Times  here  is  using  a     This  is  obviously  untrue.    The  adminis- 

III.  The  Pattern  of  Vietcong  Activity    ^  ^.^.^^^  sleight  of  hand  to  prove  a  point,     tration  has  pointed  out  many  times  that 

A  ^The  Miiitary'pattem                   7  The  editorial  is   referring  to   a  speech    the  raids  are  designed  to  make  this  In- 

B  The  Political  Patternlllll— I  10  made  April  19  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  by  Am-     filtration  more  costly  and  more  difficult. 

c.  The  Use  of  Terror 12  bassador  Leonard  Unger.  the  State  De-     The  administration  has  never  said  that 

IV.  Direction  of  the  Vietcong  by  North  partment's  interagency  coordinator  for     the  raids  will  prevent  all  infiltration. 

Vietnam 14  Vietnam.     In  his   speech,    Ambassador        With  these  two  implications  disposed 

V.  The  Vietcong  organization  in  North  unger  said  that  the  number  of  captured    of,  the  question  becomes  almost  innocu- 

*o'^,i^"!'^r^'^'T"JrT; il  weapons  in  the  Vietcong  arsenal  "have     ous.    It  boUs  down  to  a  definition  of 

B  Military  Sganization""""!  19  ^lot  exceeded  30  percent."    Ambassador     "effectiveness."    V^en    the   two   state- 

c   Intelligence    Organization 20  Unger  was  discussing  the  Vietcong  "main     ments  are  placed  in  the  context  in  which 

VI  Evidence  of  External  Guidance  and  force,"  regular  troops.                                     they  were  uttered,  it  is  entirely  possible 

Support  of  the  Vietcong 23  Secretary  McNamara,  In  his  reference    that  they  are  not  in  conflict  in  any  re- 

A.  Background 23  to  South  Vietnamese  weapons  captured     spect  whatever. 

B.  Infiltration  of  Agents 24  jjy  ^j^g  Vietcong.  was  talking  about  the         it  is  clear  that  both  men  favor  the  air 

I  ^h!  n^^'nTnTwat^;!;""  26  percentage  in  relation  to  the  weapons  in     attacks  and  that  both  men  feel  that  the 

r   Tnflitration   Of   Miiitarv   Per^  "se  by  all  Vietcong  forces,  including  reg-     air  raids  are  having  an  effect.    While  it 

sonnei      - 27  ular,  "main  force"  troops  and  irregulars,     is  true  that  the  attacks  wiU  not  com- 

1.  The  Caiu  Case 28  This    distinction   was    clearly    drawn     pietely  stop  the  infiltration  of  men  and 

2.  The  Tra  Bong  Case 28  by  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Cyrus  R.     equipment  from  the   north,  they  have 

3.  The  Dakrotah  Case 29  Vance,   in  a  speech  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,     made  such  infiltration  more  costly,  more 

4.  The  Le  Hoa  Case 29  ^prji  27.    Referring  to  the  role  captured     tedious,  and  less  certain.    Both  our  ad- 

5.  The  mary  of  Nguyen  Dinh  ^^  weapons  played  in  the  Vietcong  opera-     ministration  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
D  introduction^of  Supplies  from  tion.  Vance  said :                                            Government  have  noted  that  the  attacks 

the   North                         --32  The  great  bulk  of  the  Vietcong  weapons—     have   inflicted   great   damage   on  North 

1    The  Calu  Case" (No.'2)—-  32  certainly  60  to  70  percent.  Including  nearly     Vietnam.     This   has   raised   the   morale 

2.  The  Ly  Son  Case 33  all  of  the  heavier  more  modern  ones— come     ^^    ^j^g    South    Vietnamese   troops   and, 

3.  Northern    Maps    of    the  '^^^  ,T^^Tt^r^:Ti:t!Z" use  weapons     judging  by  the  increase  of  Vietcong  de- 
s  M.rtwTFaurnmenVTrom  cached  In  1954.    It  Is  also  tfue  the  s^uth     Sectors,  has  had  a  depressmg  effect  on 

Noith    Vlemam    an^  Vietnamese,  from  1961  until  today,  have  lost     morale.in  the  North  Vietnamese  camp. 

the            Communist  39,000  weapons,  but  In  the  same  period  the                              ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

3jQ^     _                            37  Vietcong  have  lost  25,000.  and  so  the  Viet-                            ^^~^^^^^~^^ 

E.  Laos  as  ^  B-e-and  "a  Rou^--for  con|,|^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  .T^i.trcen^^t         USERS  ASK  MORE  AND  BETTER 

NortTvie^n'ai^e^"Force8  their  toUl  requirements  or,  most  favorably.                   ECONOMIC  STATISTICS 

m    Laos 39  only  30  of  the  requirements  for  the  regular,          j^j.    pRQXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   on 

'   ''''\reZZTe   °'^S^s  s^^^sS  w"eens1orth?reSlT'-m1;;     April  13  of  this  year,  I  took  the  floor  to 
Trom  i^^  into  s-^^fh  force"  Vietcong  troops,  and  between  50,000     announce   that    the    Subcommittee    on 
vietiia^                         40  and    100,000   for   the   Vietcong   Irregulars—     Economic   Statistics  of   the  Joint   Eco- 
F   The  Goal  of  the  ''Liberation"  must,  and  have,  come  from  the  outside.            nomic  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
Movement:       Communist  Question  No.  2:  "Is  it  true  that  talk     man.   is  undertaking   a   review   of   the 
Control    Over    All    Viet-  ^^^50  qoo  guerrillas  conceals  the  Intel-     statistical  requirements  of  our  Nation  in 

nam — —  43  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Vietcong  possesses  only    the  light  of  present  and  future  needs  of 

■71.  Evidence    of    External    Guidance,  ,  ?..    .    .  number  of  weapons'"                   the  growing  economy.    I  pointed  to  the 

Etc.— Continued  An<:wpr- This  Question  is  more  difficult     need  for  sharpening  our  economic  vision 

P.  The  Goal  of  the  "Liberation"  .„tn,wpr">3r^Sui  it  is  ?o  vSue  thS  t^      by  securing  more  accurate  statistical  in- 

Movement,  Etc.— Con.  to  answer  because  it  is  so  vague  tnat  tne     .^        ..**'.     ^j^     future  about  how  the 

1.  communist  Party  cadres  meaning  is  obscure.    What  it  apparently     1°^^^^^°"^  "^.l^.^^^ 

m  the  south 43  means  is  that  the  U.S.  Government  has    economy  is  operatmg.    We  have  nartt^ 

2.  Party  Leadership  of  Front  knowledge  that  there  are  150,000  Viet-     begun  to  reahze  the  potentials  of  the  new 

Organizations 44  (.(j^g  guerrillas,  that  this  country  knows     technology  of  our  time  in  assembling, 

3.  Calls  for  More  Aggressive  ^^at  only  half  of  these  guerrillas  have    analyzing,  and  reproducing  statistical  in- 

Action 46  g^^jj^g  g^jj  ^^^^  ^Yie  United  States  is  con-     formation  useful  to  us  all. 

4.  The    Policy    of    Forcible  cealing    this    fact   from   the   American         m  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I  asked 
_    _    .^^^^".^^  °i.       J'l':^'  people.                                                                  for  and  received  permission  to  have  in- 

Front      -                     47  ^^  this  is  what  that  question  means,     serted  in   the   Record   4   of  the   many 

6.  Deceptive      Appeal'     for  then  the  answer  to  it  is  no.  according  to    letters  which  we  have  been  receiving  in 

Broad  Support  of  the  the  State  Department.                                      response  to  our  survey  of  over  200  pro- 

"Liberation"      Move-  Question  No.  3 :  "Why,  within  48  hours     j ggsional  statisticians.     We  asked  these 

ment  Is  a  Temporary  of  Mr.  McNamara's  televised  assertions     g^perts   to   comment   on  improvements 

Policy   of   the   com-  ^f  bombing  effectiveness,  did  South  Viet-             ^  .     ^j^     quantity  and  quality  of 

munist    Party             48  ,g  ^^  jo^ce  commander  say.  'The    SpHpr^i  .LStics  nroerams  D(wsible  im- 

7.  Policy  of  Violence  by  the  -^     aeainst  communications  are  not     Federal  statistics  programs,  possioie  im 

vietcong 48    .^^^ffy  ^ff^^tlU    "¥SrConSiunists  can    P^°^^°^"^  ^  ^''^^^''^.h-^t  n.!S.S'?; 

JrVr-  ^'  r^r^'  °^''^'' ■ -  51     always  find  ways  of  moving  through  the     grams,  and  deficiencies  that  needed  to 

VIIL  Conclusions 51     v^  "",,,,.  be  cured.     The  response  to  the  survey 

""■  '^''%!SX'"^  °'  *  ''''''°°^  51        Swer:  This  question  implies  that  Mr.     continues  to  be  of  outstanding  quality 
B.  The  Need  for"  Ac'tion 52    McNamara  and  the  South  Vietnamese    and  helpfulness. 
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Within  the  next  month,  we  plan  to 
prepare  for  publication  a  volume  con- 
taining these  numerous  replies,  so  that 
the  entire  record  of  suggestions  and  crit- 
icisms can  be  made  available  for  use 
by  the  Congress,  the  executive  agencies, 
and  the  general  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  four  ad- 
ditional letters  from  experts  with  busi- 
ness firms  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
Lancaster.  Pa.,  March  31, 1965. 
Hon.  W^.LI.^M  Proxmire, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letters  requesting  my  opinion 
and  that  of  my  associate.  Dr.  A.  G.  Mata- 
moros.  with  regard  to  our  Nation's  present 
and  future  needs  for  economic  statistics. 
As  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Statistical  Policy  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Statis- 
tical Standards,  I  share  with  you  the  view 
that,  in  recent  years.  Improved  and  expanded 
statistical  programs  have  contributed  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  by  constructively 
influencing  public  and  private  policies.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  pleased  to  share  our 
thoughts  with  you  for  whatever  value  they 
may  have. 

Among  the  greatest  statistical  gaps  which 
today  plague  policy  formulators  are  ( 1 )  em- 
ployment and  unemployment;  (2)  the  giant, 
but  fragmented,  construction  Industry;  and 
(3)    the  tJ.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Carefully  collected  data  are  required  to 
measure  the  demand  side  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket equation.  The  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing that,  against  the  background  of  an  un- 
satisfactory unemployment  rate,  American 
business  is  suffering  severe  shortages  of  cer- 
tain skilled  technical  workers,  and  many 
others  are  seeking  competent  employees. 
The  further  development  of  Job  vacancy  data 
would  have  the  obvious  merit  of  providing 
guidance  for  public  and  private  training  and 
retraining  programs  as  well  as  wage  levels. 

Despite  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
a  dedicated  group  of  Government  techni- 
cians, data  on  construction  activity  are  still 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  highly  in- 
adequate for  the  needs  of  policymakers. 
Monthly  housing  starts  statistics,  for  ex- 
ample, continue  to  show  so  much  volatility 
as  to  make  them  substantially  unusuable  for 
decision-making.  Moreover,  the  elimination 
from  consideration  of  a  mid-decade  housing 
Inventory  Indicates  that  critically  Important 
changes  In  the  housing  stock  since  the  last 
census  In  1960  will  not  be  known  until  well 
after  the  1970  census  Is  taken.  Meanwhile, 
public  and  private  programs  are  being  de- 
veloped and  pursued  to  meet  vague  housing 
needs  with  major  hazards  to  the  Nation  and 
the  building  industry.  To  complicate  the 
housing  quality  evaluation  process  still  fur- 
ther, the  vast  repair  and  modernization  mar- 
ket Is  virtually  unmeasured,  especially  since 
the  US.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  suspended 
Its  survey  of  residential  additions,  altera- 
tions, maintenance  and  repairs,  and  re- 
placements. With  the  rebuilding  of  the  core 
of  American  cities  the  greatest  single  eco- 
nomic potential  for  Improvement  In  national 
growth,  employment,  and  public  welfare  for 
the  next  generation,  it  is  tragic  that  better 
housing  data  are  not  being  aggressively  pur- 
sued. 

Other  building  and  related  series  where 
considerable  Improvement  is  needed  include 
those  which  purport  to  measure  total  con- 
struction put  in  place,  hoiosing  vacancies, 
and  construction  coets. 

As  a  member  of  the  White  House  Review 
Conunlttee  for  Balance  of  Payments  Statis- 
tics, I  want  to  emphasize  the  Importajit  data 
deficiencies  spelled  out  In  our  rep>ort  wblcb 


will  be  released  In  a  few  weeks.  Public  policy 
in  this  critical  area  cannot  be  pursued  prop- 
erly without  much  more  attention  to,  and 
action  to  solve,  underlying  statistical  prob- 
lems. 

None  of  the  foregoing  suggestions  is  new. 
but  then  the  problem  of  Improving  the  accu- 
racy of  currently  available  ecnomlc  statistics 
and  broadening  statistical  coverage  is  not 
new  either.  There  Is  a  never-ending  goal  to 
strengthen  the  basis  for  sound  policy  deci- 
sions. You  and  your  associates  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  Interest  and  concern. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  E.  Hoadley, 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer. 


Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J..  April  12, 1965. 
Mr.  William   Proxmire, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
tistics,  Congress   of   the    United    States, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  In  reply  to  the  one 
which  you  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bradley 
on  March  2,  1965.    We  In  the  market  research 
department   at   Lipton   welcome   the   oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  thoughts  regarding  the 
economic  statistics  program  of  the  Federal 
Government.     Changes  we  would  like  to  see 
In  the  program  include  the  following: 

1.  The  publication  of  monthly  figures  on 
gross  national  product  and  Its  components. 

2.  The  presentation  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  a  regional  as  well  as  a  total  U.S. 
basis.  Data  on  the  four  major  census  re- 
gions would  be  useful. 

3.  More  detailed  breakdowns  of  (1)  the 
change  in  business  inventories  and  (2)  net 
exports  of  goods  and  services  (as  both  are 
defined  for  gross  national  product). 

4.  A  more  frequent  publication  of  the  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  personal  consumption 
expenditures  found  each  year  in  the  July 
issue  of  "Survey  of  Current  Business."' 

5.  A  quicker  release  of  the  final  figures  on 
gross  national  product.  At  present  this  data 
Is  published  about  2  months  following  the 
end  of  a  quarter. 

6.  The  calculation  of  quarterly  averages 
for  series  now  presented  only  on  a  monthly 
basis,  such  as  retail  sales  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction. 

7.  The  inclusion  of  data  for  the  year-ago 
quarter  in  each  publication.  At  present,  for 
example,  one  must  refer  to  two  separate  Is- 
sues of  the  "Survey  of  Current  Business"'  in 
order  to  obtain  employment  figures  for  the 
year-ago  quarter  and  the  current  period. 

8.  More  frequent  release  of  population 
forecasts  by  State.  Forecasts  of  county  pop- 
ulations and  of  Incomes  for  States  and  coun- 
ties would  also  be  helpful. 

9.  The  publication  of  more  detailed  data 
regarding  the  number  of  families  with  chil- 
dren of  a  specific  age.  Present  age  groups 
are  too  broad. 

In  addition.  Information  Is  desired  on  a 
county  basis  regfardlng: 

1.  Number  of  grocery  stores  In  counties 
with  less  than  500  establishments.  The  Cen- 
sus of  Business  already  provides  this  data 
on  counties  with  500  establishments  or  more. 
The  Information  requested  below  is  also  de- 
sired for  all  counties. 

2.  Number  of  grocery  stores  by  type — 
chain  vs.  independent. 

3.  Number  of  grocery  stores  by  annual 
retail  dollar  sales  volume. 

4.  Annual  retail  dollar  sales  of  Just  grocery 
items.  The  definition  of  grocery  Is  the  one 
employed  by  Progressive  Grocer  magazine, 
which  divides  grocery  store  products  into 
groceries,  fresh  meats,  produce,  frozen  foods, 
dairy  products,  bread  and  nonfoods. 

In  addition  to  recommending  the  above 
changes,  we  are  also  anxiously  awaiting  the 
introduction  of  certain  improvements  al- 
ready endorsed  by  the  Government.  For  ex- 
ample,  at   present  there  are   two  separate. 


noncomparable  series  on  new  construction 
Included  in  ""Economic  Indicators.""  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  make  these  two  series 
comparable.  Moreover,  it  Is  underatood  that 
some  means  Is  being  sought  to  make  sea- 
sonal adjustments  In  the  data  Included  In 
"'Consumer  Buying  Indicators.""  I"m  sure 
you  realize  that  these  refinements  will  make 
the  data  more  meaningful  and  facilitate  our 
analyses.  Consequently,  we  are  more  than 
happy  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  In 
any  way  that  will  bring  about  such  Im- 
provements. Wc  hope  that  our  suggestions 
have  been  helpful.  Naturally,  because  our 
needs  are  constantly  changing.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  additional  requests  will  be  sent 
to  you  In  the  future. 
Cordially, 

Robert  Wiuff, 
Market  Research  Department. 

E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Wilmington,  Del.,  March  26,  1965. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
tistics,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  respond 
to  your  recent  letter  asking  for  suggestions 
and  help  In  reviewing  statistical  require- 
ments of  business  which  may  be  supplied  by 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  has  found  that,  except  for 
a  few  broad  economic  studies,  statistical  data 
on  foreign  trade  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  too 
general  to  provide  helpful  Information.  The 
basic  problem  In  our  view.  Is  that  present 
foreign  trade  statistics  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  a  system  which  utilizes  product  cate- 
gories which  are  very  broad.  Such  categories 
include  so  many  products  that  any  informa- 
tion about  a  particular  product,  which  is 
generally  what  would  be  of  Interest  to  a 
business  such  as  ours.  Is  usually  burled  and 
not  available. 

It  Is  possible  under  some  conditions  to  pur- 
chase from  the  Bureau  of  the  Ceilsus  statis- 
tical data  on  a  specific  product  included  In  a 
category.  However,  In  many  cases  this  can- 
not be  done.  We  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  consider  mak- 
ing foreign  trade  data  available  for  individ- 
ual products  to  the  ftJllest  possible  extent. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  or  some  other 
Government  agency  could  be  a  repository  for 
individual  product  foreign  trade  data. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  publish  or  dis- 
tribute such  data  widely  on  an  individual 
product  basis,  however.  It  would  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  wanted  It  for  a  specific 
product.  If  this  Government  service  were 
widely  known.  It  could  well  result  In  elimi- 
nation of  many  reports  presently  prepared 
and  widely  distributed  which  are  of  little 
value. 

We  realize  that,  in  some  cases,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  provide  more  de- 
tailed Information  about  a  specific  product 
may  be  difficult  or  even  Impossible  because 
of  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  not  re- 
vealing data  which  might  be  advantageous 
to  competitive  enterprises,  domestic  or  for- 
eign. However,  In  our  opinion  this  Inabil- 
ity to  provide  specific  product  detail  would 
be  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  situa- 
tions and  would  not  seriously  impair  the 
overall  usefulness  of  such  a  service. 

Finally,  we  are  also  concerned  about  the 
makeup  of  the  U.S.  chemical  balance  of 
trade,  particularly  insofar  as  the  U.S.  chemi- 
cal balance  is  compared  from  time  to  time 
with  the  chemical  balances  of  other  nations. 
This  becomes  Important  when  efforts  are 
made  to  assess  the  world  trade  position  of 
the  U.S.  chemical  Industry.  Today,  the  re- 
sult Is  a  comparison  of  unlike  product  group- 
ings with  the  Inference  being  that  the  com- 
parison is  a  proper  one.  This  results,  for 
practical  purposes,  in  no  comparison  at  all. 
To  a  lesser  extent  we  believe  the  same  situ- 
ation exists  when  the  foreign  trade  position 
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of  the  U.S.  chemical  industry  is  placed  along- 
side that  of  other  U.S.  industries.  In  this 
case,  we  believe  that  some  items  are  Included 
in  the  U.S.  chemical  balance  which  should 
not  be  included  and  which  properly  belong 
In  another  industry.  We  suggest  that  the 
makeup,  i.e..  the  items  going  into  the  U.S. 
chemical  balance,  be  reexamined  and  reas- 
sessed In  light  of  these  considerations. 

Further  suggestions  for  Improving  the 
Census  of  Manufactures  are  the  following: 

Improve  the  indexing  of  reports,  speci- 
fically synthetic  organic  chemicals  and  the 
census  of  manufactures. 

Publish  a  comprehensive  catalog  or  Index 
to  the  statistical  data  complied  by  all  U.S. 
governmental  agencies. 

Publish  a  list  of  personnel  In  various  col- 
lecting agencies  who  can  be  contacted  for 
answers  to  questions  concerning  data. 

Expand  the  amount  of  data  given  for  many 
products  In  the  so-called  basket  categories, 
especially  in  synthetic  organic  chemicals  and 
various  tariff  reports  without,  of  course,  re- 
vealing production  of  any  individual  com- 
panies. 

In  more  general  areas,  we  believe  there 
should  be  improvement  In  construction  sta- 
tistics, including  housing  starts,  additions 
and  alterations  to  residential  structures,  etc. 
While,  admittedly.  It  is  difficult  to  get  data  In 
such  broad  areas  that  will  be  meaningful  for 
the  entire  country,  we  believe  the  present 
data  could  be  substantially  improved. 

Data  on  retail  sales  should  be  slmilarlly 
Improved.  The  early  data  released  on  retail 
sales  are  later  revised  substantially.  Could 
not  a  sampling  method  be  devised  to  arrive 
at  a  firm  figure  sooner  than  those  now  avail- 
able? 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  the  chemical 
and  allied  products  Industry  should  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  a  broader  sample  of  com- 
modities actually  moving  in  the  industry. 
The  composition  of  this  index  has  not  been 
revised  for  several  years  and  many  new  prod- 
ucts have  become  important  during  this  time. 
Employment  and  unemployment  data 
should  be  prepared  In  a  form  which  would 
stress  unemployment  among  adult  male 
members  of  the  labor  force  rather  than  com- 
bining them  with  teenagers,  working  wives, 
etc.,  when  many  of  these  latter  groups  are 
looking  only  for  parttlme  work.  In  addition, 
could  we  not  provide  data  on  unfilled  Job 
opportunities,  particularly  for  semiskilled 
and  unskilled  workers?  The  magnitude  of 
normal  seasonal  unemployment  should  be 
available  from  the  data;  I.e.,  construction 
workers  in  northern  areas  during  the  winter 
months,  schoolteachers  in  summer,  etc.  Fi- 
nally, I  believe  the  unemployment  statistics 
should  provide  data  on  educational  levels  of 
the  unemployed,  since  a  low  level  of  educa- 
tion is  an  important  cause  of  insufficient  em- 
ployment. In  short,  should  not  the  unem- 
ployment data  point  more  clearly  to  desirable 
solutions  to  the  unemployment  problem, 
rather  than  merely  providing  facts? 

The  Federal  budget  should  be  presented  in 
a  more  meaningful  way,  to  show  the  magni- 
tude and  variety  of  activities  being  described. 
It  Is  difficult  now.  for  example,  to  determine 
the  cost  of  various  agricultural  programs,  or 
-  the  extent  of  Federal  lending  agencies,  or  the 
extent  of  Federal  participation  in  business- 
type  activities,  etc. 

A  similar  statement  could  be  made  about 
the  Nation's  balance-of-payments  problem. 
The  experts  should  agree  on  what  is  to  be 
included  and  how  it  is  to  be  presented.  For 
example,  should  Government  giveaways  un- 
der Public  Law  480  be  included  as  exports? 
Of  course,  the  goods  are  shipped  abroad,  but 
their  inclusion  in  exports  gives  a  false  pic- 
ture of  the  number  of  dollars  generated  by 
our  export  trade. 

We  need  faster  data  on  corporate  profits. 
It  Is  now  the  end  of  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  1965,  and  very  little  corporate  profit 
data  are  yet  available  for  the  fourth  quarter 


of  1964.  Could  not  a  sampling  plan  be  de- 
veloped to  provide  useful  estimates  of  cor- 
porate profits  in  a  period  in  less  than  3 
months  after  the  close  of  the  period? 

Finally,  I  believe  it  would  be  more  desir- 
able for  Government  agencies  to  attempt  to 
provide  more  and  better  data  desired  by  busi- 
ness and  to  be  less  concerned  to  develop  data 
to  show  changes  in  the  concentration  ratioe 
of  Industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ira  T.  Ellis,  Economist. 


Deere  &  Co., 
Moline.  III.,  March  31, 1965. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Please  excuse  my 
delay  in  responding  to  your  invitation  of 
March  2  to  participate  In  your  review  of  our 
country"s  statistical  requirements. 

The  work  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee In  Initiating  the  gaps  study  in  1948, 
and  Indirectly  in  its  many  reports,  has,  I  am 
sure,  greatly  stimulated  improvements  in  the 
range  and  quality  of  our  statistics. 

To    the    extent    that    gaps    listed    in    the 
1948  study  have  not  been  closed  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Intensive  Review  Commit- 
tee to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  its  ap- 
praisal of  Census  programs  in  February  1954 
have  not  been  carried  out,  there  exists  a  cur- 
rent backlog  of  work  to  be  considered.     In 
connection  with  the  latter,  it  is  important 
that  work  in  connection  with  restructuring 
the    standard    industrial    classification    and 
the     related     commodity     classification     be 
pushed  ahead  at  full  speed.     The   recently 
published     input-output     tables     based    on 
1958    data    are    essentially    meaningless    for 
some  industries  because  of  the  classification 
of  information  on  the  current  Inadequate  SIC 
and,    incidentally,    on   their   delay.     That   I 
think  this  problem  is  Important  is  indicated 
by  the  following  quotation  from  a  speech  I 
made  recently  at  the  University  of  Illinois: 
'"Capital  expenditures  by  productive  agrl- 
ciriturlsts  In  the  future  will  increasingly  be 
made  for  equipment  produced  by  manufac- 
turers who  have  not  heretofore  and  are  not 
currently  classified  as  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment.    Components  of 
equipment  used  on  farms  will  come  from  the 
electronics   and    computer   Industries,    from 
materials-handling        equipment-producing 
manufacturers,  and  from  industrial  suppliers 
of  such  conditioning  equipment  as  humid- 
ifying, dehumidlfying,  cooling,  etc.     To  the 
extent  that  these  trends  develop,  it  is  clear 
that  we  will  have  more  difficulty  than  ever  in 
obtaining  well-defined  records  of  capital  ex- 
penditures related  to  agricultural  production. 
Agricultural  product-producers'  records  may 
be  helpful,  but  they  will  record  such  diversity 
as  to  be  very  difficult  to  consolidate." 

For  many  years  most  of  my  work  has  been 
In  the  general  area  of  prices  and  agricul- 
tural statistics. 

0\ir  country"s  price  statistics  are  deficient 
in  a  number  of  ways  and  provide  in  too  much 
detail  In  some  cases.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index,  for  Instance,  has  recently  been  re- 
vised along  lines  as  recommended  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  established  to  review  Gov- 
ernment price  Indexes.  It  is  Inadequate, 
however,  as  a  retail  price  index,  which  would 
be  helpful  for  policy  purposes,  and  is  prob- 
ably not  necessary  for  as  many  cities  for 
which  It  is  published.  Ten  to  twenty  years 
from  now  separate  city  indexes  will  prob- 
ably not  be  necessary;  some  regional  Indexes 
may  be  helpful. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
cost-of-living  items  has  probably  outlived 
its  usefulness  and  could  be  supplanted  by 
regional  Consumer  Price  Indexes.  Indexes 
of  prices  of  Imports  and  of  exports  not  now 
available  will  be  helpful  in  the  years  ahead. 
A  great  many  statistics,  including  those 
collected  and  disseminated  by  the  Bureau 


of  the  Census  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  examined  and  modified  in 
the  light  of  future  needs  rather  than  main- 
tained so  strongly  in  the  context  of  the 
criteria  of  historical  consistency.  A  parity 
index,  for  instance,  based  on  1910-14  is 
anachronistic.  A  definition  of  farms  as 
'"commercial"  which  sell  as  little  as  $50  worth 
of  products  is  scarcely  a  useful  definition 
in  the  modern  world,  especially  when  Census 
publications  provide  no  breakdowns  in  the 
enonomlc  classification  of  farms  selling  prod- 
ucts with  a  value  of  $40,000  or  more. 

Farm  Income,  as  measured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  vary  because  of  differences 
In  the  purposes  of  the  data  collection.  A 
study  of  the  differences  might  result  in  bet- 
ter guides  to  future  policy  or  administra- 
tive decisions. 

Many  Government  statistical  reports  that 
summarize  activity  In  industry  or  product 
groups  are  published  so  late  that  the  reports 
have  little  value,  even  though  businesses 
bear  the  burdensome  costs  of  reporting. 
These  kinds  of  observations  and  suggestions 
can  be  extended  almost  endlessly.  Your 
committee  might  get  Its  greatest  assistance, 
however,  from  extending  the  context  of  yovur 
current  review  by  asking  your  staff  to  de- 
scribe in  broad-brush  strokes  what  our  econ- 
omy will  be  like  by  1985,  and  then  asking 
representatives  of  various  professions  to  pre- 
sent papers  discussing  such  questions  as: 
"What  kind  of  policy  problems  and  admin- 
istrative needs  will  we  then  face  for  which 
foundation  statistical  data  should  be  laid 
now?  What  kinds  of  data  are  we  now  col- 
lecting or  presenting  that  can  and  should 
be  greatly  modified  or  even  discontinued?"' 
I  hope  that  the  Joint  committee  will  con- 
tinue its  activities  aimed  at  improving  our 
statistics. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lester  S.  Keli.ogc, 
Director  of  Economic  Research. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
last,  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
together  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  suggested  that 
we  study  the  changes  over  the  weekend. 
I  believe  that  was  a  useful  and  helpful 
action  on  their  part. 

If  the  majority  leader  is  now  willing, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  raise  certain  ques- 
tions in  an  effort  to  clarify  one  of  the 
changes  which  has  been  made  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  in  a  position  to  accommodate 
us  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  do  my 
best.  ^ 

Mr.  HART.  The  first  question  relates 
to  the  substitute  to  section  4(a),  under 
the  leadership  substitute  amendment  to 
section  4(a) .  Could  a  covered  State  lift 
the  prohibition  on  tests  and  devices  by 
deciding  to  conduct  a  complete  rereg- 
istration?  Would  that  constitute  effec- 
tive correction  of  the  effects  of  discrim- 
ination? I  believe  that  there  are  court 
decisions  indicating  that  testing  might 
be  resumed  if  a  reregistration  is  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  mere  order  for 
reregistration  would  not  constitute  an 
effective   correction  of  anything.    The 
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fact  that  a  State  decides  to  have  a  re- 
registration  would  not  be  enough  to  per- 
suade a  court  that  a  State  had  met  the 
very  heavy  burden  imposed  on  it  under 
the  amended  escape  clause.  We  do  not 
mean  merely  to  codify  such  decisions  as 
United  States  against  Louisiana  and 
United  States  against  Duke,  which  do 
not  foreclose  resumption  of  tests  after 
a  complete  reregistration  has  been 
ordered.  We  mean  to  require  much 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
where  in  his  amendment  that  is  made 
clear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  In  two  places. 
First,  it  requires  that  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination  must  have  been  effec- 
tively— and  I  emphasize  the  word  "effec- 
tively"— corrected.  The  creation  of  an 
abstract  equality  of  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister without  discrimination — which  is 
all  a  decision  to  have  a  reregistration 
amounts  to — would  not  be  "effective" 
correction  by  itself.  No  correction  would 
be  considered  effective  until,  at  a  min- 
imum, persons  of  voting  age  desirous  of 
voting  were  actually  voting  after  having 
been  registered  without  discrimination. 

Second,  the  substitute  amendment  re- 
quires that  there  be  "no  reasonable  cause 
to  believe"  that  any  test  or  device  "will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  or  will  have  the 
effect  of"  violating  the  15th  amendment. 
A  decision  to  reregister  everybody  ob- 
viously fails  to  meet  this  test,  since  in 
States  with  a  long  record  of  voting  dis- 
crimination it  is  highly  probable  that  dis- 
crimination will  continue  even  under  a 
reregistration.  The  court  will,  of  course, 
look  to  see  what  officials  will  be  respon- 
sible for  carr>-ing  out  the  new  registra- 
tion. I  would  think  that  a  State,  in 
which  a  number  of  findings  of  discrimi- 
nation have  been  made  by  the  courts, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  meet  this  test. 

The  only  way  a  State  could  prove  that 
a  test  or  device  would  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  discriminating  would  be 
actually  to  conduct  registration  or  rereg- 
istration without  tests  over  a  period  of 
time  without  any  racial  discrimination. 
A  sufficient  period  of  time  is  necessary  so 
that  the  court  may  have  before  it  statis- 
tics showing  the  fact  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  voting. 

The  so-called  60-percent  provision  pro- 
\ided  that  a  State  might  bring  itself  out 
by  proving  that  60  percent  of  the  voting 
age  population  became  registered  and 
there  "is"  no  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  This  might 
have  been  read  to  mean  that  reregistra- 
tion would  satisfy  the  "is"  test  since  no 
person  would  remain  enrolled  who  had 
been  favored  in  the  past.  The  60  per- 
cent provision  did  not  look  to  the  past 
or  future.  That  is  one  reason  we  de- 
leted it. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  elimination  of 
the  5-year  susperision  provision  mean 
that  a  shorter  suspension  period  is  en- 
visioned under  the  leadership  substitute? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  necessarily. 
In  cases  where  there  has  been  discrimi- 
nation in  the  past  in  only  one  county  of 
a  State — if  there  are  such  cases — per- 
haps 5  years  would  be  too  long.  But  in 
the  hard-core  areas — where  a  number 
of  cases  have  been  brought  and  findings 


of  discrimination  made — nothing  in  the 
leadership  substitute  would  prevent  a 
longer  suspension  period,  where  neces- 
sary. 

This  is  another  reason  we  eliminated 
the  60-percent  escape  hatch — it  might 
have  been  construed  to  pennit  the  hard- 
core States  to  resume  the  use  of  tests  and 
devices  within  a  short  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Under  the  leadership 
substitute,  would  your  answer  be  the 
same  as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  words  "effect"  and  "effectively"  used 
in  section  4(a)  respecting  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  as  it 
applied  to  the  25 -percent  provision  of 
section  4(b>(3);  that  in  25-percent 
areas,  notwithstanding  the  presence, 
absence  or  suspension  of  tests,  "where 
Negroes  have  been  intimidated  and  dis- 
couraged over  the  years  from  even  trying 
to  register,  they  must  be  given  time  to 
make  that  effort"'? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Can  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral move  within  5  years  after  judgment 
to  reopen  a  case  involving  a  25-percent 
area  even  if  a  test  or  device  has  never 
been  used,  if  he  believes  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  being  abridged  because  of  race 
or  color? 

Mr.  MAITSFIELD.  Yes.  In  such  a 
case,  he  need  not  allege  that  a  test  or 
device  was  being  used  because  that  was 
never  the  criterion  for  including  such  an 
area.  He  can  move  to  reopen  at  any 
time  within  5  years  if  he  believes  that 
discrimination  or  its  effects  have  not 
been  effectively  eliminated. 

Mr.  HART.  May  the  courts  look  at  the 
content  of  any  test  a  State  proposes  to 
use,  as  well  as  its  probable  mode  of  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  definitely;  the 
two  cannot  be  separated.  Arbitrary 
tests,  tests  vesting  a  good  deal  of  discre- 
tion in  the  registrar,  and  otherwise  un- 
reasonable or  too-difficult  tests  lend 
themselves  too  readily  to  manipulation 
and  often  have  an  inherent  discrimina- 
tory effect.  We  would  expect  the  courts 
to  take  that  into  account  and  to  refuse 
to  approve  such  concoctions  as  the  "per- 
fect form"  requirement  now  used  in 
three  States,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  HART.  Should  the  courts  con- 
sider the  education  gap  that  exists  in 
some  of  these  States? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  yes; 
that  is  a  good  example  of  a  factor  to  be 
considered  when  reviewing  the  content  of 
a  proposed  test  or  device. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion on  that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  that  would  not  create  discrimination 
in  favor  of  nonwhites  against  whites  in 
the  administration  of  the  act? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  that  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Montana  whether  the  courts  should  con- 
sider the  education  gap  between  the 
races  in  determining  whether  or  not  peo- 
ple should  be  allowed  to  register  to  vote. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  education  gap 
that  exists  in  some  of  those  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  means,  because  of 
the  education  gap,  that  it  would  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  nonwhites  and 
against  whites.  We  ought  not  to  create 
a  new  discrimination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  say  that 
ii  would  be  really  a  new  discrimination, 
because  it  is  based  on  the  achievement 
of  the  tests.  It  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  considered,  because  of  its  effect  at 
the  present  time  in  some  States. 

Mr.  HART.  Why  does  the  leadership 
substitute  delete  from  section  7(a)  the 
requirement  adopted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  an  application  must  al- 
lege that  an  applicant  for  listing  "has 
been  deprived  of  the  right  to  register 
or  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color"? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  the  effect 
of  that  language  was  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. We  did  not  feel  that  any  question 
of  what  motive  State  officials  might  have 
had  for  rejecting  an  applicant  should 
be  interjected  into  the  examiner  pro- 
ceedings. An  application  to  a  referee 
under  the  1960  Civil  Rights  Act  does  not 
require  such  an  allegation,  and  we  saw  no 
reason  to  require  it  here. 

Mr.  HART.  The  leadership  substitute 
added  to  section  7(b)  an  explicit  re- 
quirement that  State  election  officials 
must  place  on  their  official  voting  list 
the  names  listed  by  an  examiner.  Why 
was  that  requirement  added? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  two  reasons. 
First.  We  sought  to  make  clear  that 
we  expect  State  officials  to  treat  persons 
listed  by  examiners  in  accordance  with 
the  same  orderly  procedures  as  they  ap- 
ply to  other  registered  voters,  and  that 
would  include  placing  their  names  on  the 
official  voting  list. 

Second.  We  added  in  section  10  au- 
thority for  the  Attorney  General  to  file 
a  suit  if  20  days  before  an  election  fed- 
erally listed  persons  have  not  been  placed 
on  the  official  State  list.  Naturally  we 
had  to  impose  a  duty  on  local  officials  to 
so  place  those  names.  The  purpose  of 
this  lawsuit  is  to  provide  some  assurance 
in  advance  of  an  election  that  listed  per- 
sons will  be  allowed  to  vote.  I  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  that  it  is  a  persons 
listing  by  an  examiner  that  entitles  him 
to  vote;  placing  his  name  on  the  official 
voting  list  maintained  by  State  or  local 
officials  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  his  en- 
titlement to  vote.  Failure  to  place  his 
name  on  the  State  list,  however,  is  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  not  to  allow  per- 
sons listed  by  an  examiner  to  vote;  that 
is  why  we  have  imposed  a  mandatory 
duty  on  State  and  local  officials  to  place 
those  names  on  the  State  list.  Action 
under  section  10  is,  of  course,  only  one 
of  the  alternative  remedies  available  un- 
der the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  making  clear  his  pur- 
pose and  intention,  and  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  in  offering  the  substitute. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
Senator  wishes  to  withdraw  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  speech,  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  shall  make  a  speech. 

Mr  ERVIN.    No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  for  he  may  desire  the 
floor  or  have  the  floor 


Mr.  ERVIN.    No,  I  do  not  have  the 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  it  is  agreeable  with 
the  Senator,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
statements. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  shall  have 
commented  upon  the  substitute  filed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  which  is  popularly  known 
as  the  leadership  substitute. 

First,  the  substitute  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
leadership  in  this  body  has  taken  the 
views  of  the  so-called  liberals  who  have 
taken  the  position  that  it  is  high  time,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation,  that  we  have 
a  really  effective  voting  rights  bill.  We 
have  had  the  acts  of  1957,  1960,  and 
1964.  The  old  line  of  leaving  it  entirely 
to  the  eventuations  of  court  proceedings 
has  not  seemed  to  work ;  so  we  have  had 
to  do  something  else. 

In  my  judgment,  the  substitute  is  a 
material  improvement  over  the  bill  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  administration.  Al- 
though in  effect  it  "leapfrogged"  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee,  the  Senate 
has  full  power  to  seek  to  amend  the  sub- 
stitute if  it  can  be  whipped  into  shape, 
and  then  to  accept  it,  in  lieu  of  the  bill 
that  came  from  committee,  or,  if  the 
Senate  cannot  effectively  amend  the  sub- 
stitute so  as  to  suit  it,  it  has  the  right 
to  reject  it.  Then  we  shall  again  revert 
to  the  committee  bill,  to  which  amend- 
ments will  lie,  and  that  bill  can  be  put 
in  shape. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  those  of  us 
who  desire  to  bring  about  the  result 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  in 
view  of  the  distinguished  auspices  under 
which  the  substitute  is  presented  to  us, 
to  address  ourselves  to  it,  and  to  do  so 
promptly  and  with  what  I  hope  will  prove 
to  be  good  effect. 

The  things  that  I  think  are  note- 
worthy as  well  as  the  things  that  give 
us  concern  are  the  following:  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  so-called  60-percent 
e.scape  clause  has  now  been  taken  out  of 
the  substitute.  This  is  most  gratifying 
and  represents,  again,  what  we  all  feel 
about  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl.  He  is  not  a  slave  even  to  his 
own  ideas,  but  may  be  persuaded,  either 
in  the  interest  of  harmony  or  of  the  basic 
substantive  questions  involved,  that  some 
other  course  is  the  right  one.  I  believe 
that  this  has  helped  greatly  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  measure. 

The  second  thing  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant is  that  there  has  now  been  an 
acceptance,  obviously,  of  the  triggering 
mechanisms  which  are  contained  in  the 


bill  as  it  came  from  committee.  This, 
again,  represents  a  basic  question  of 
principle,  which  has  now  been  accepted 
upon  reconsideration  by  the  leadership, 
to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  have  an  ef- 
fective law,  which  will  at  long  last  bring 
the  right  to  vote  to  so  many  people  who 
have  been  denied  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  mechanisms  which  will  take  effect 
within  the  control  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  governmental  machinery  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  court  re- 
view, but  not  subject  to  original  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  courts.  That,  I 
believe,  is  a  distinct  gain. 

Now  I  should  like  to  mention  the  dis- 
advantages. The  first  and  obvious  one 
is  the  reversal  of  the  provision  which  al- 
lowed the  Attorney  General  to  require 
that  an  applicant  attempt  to  register 
before  the  local  authority,  first.  As  the 
bill  now  reads,  such  an  attempt  is  re- 
quired unless  waived  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Much  as  I  prefer  the  former, 
I  would  not  necessarily,  if  everything 
else  fell  into  place,  niggle  about  the  lat- 
ter. Therefore,  subject  to  the  rest  of  the 
bill  being  put  in  reasonable  condition,  I 
should  not  think  that  that  would  repre- 
sent a  major  problem. 

However,  I  regard  the  poll  tax  ques- 
tion as  a  major  problem;  and  I  regard 
the  poll  watchers  question  as  a  major 
problem.  .,    , 

As  to  the  poll  tax,  as  it  is  now  provided 
for  in  the  substitute,  we  are  deprived  of 
a  finding  by  Congress  as  to  the  facts.    I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
facts  justify  the  finding  that  the  poll  tax 
has   been  used   as   an   instrument  for 
abridging  the  right  to  vote.    If  Congress 
is  to  leave  it  to  the  courts,  either  under 
pending  or  new  cases,  or  even  directing 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  cases, 
it  still  means  that  he  would  have  the  bur- 
den of  proof  and  must  demonstrate  af- 
firmatively, absent  a  basic  finding  of  fact 
by  Congress  that  it  is  of  such  nature  that 
on  its  face  it  abridges  the  right  to  vote. 
So  I  do  not  agree  with  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  many  that  the  poll  tax  should  not 
be  eliminated,  when  we  consider  that 
what  Congress  thought  it  was  doing,  it 
did  not  in  fact  accomplish  when  it  passed 
the  constitutional  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  poll  tax.    I  never  say,  and  I 
shall  not  now  say,  "I  told  you  so."    We 
are  just  about  where  we  began  before  we 
dealt   with   the    constitutional    amend- 
ment, passed  it,  and  had  it  ratified  by 
the  necessary  number  of  States.     The 
poll  tax  still  exists,  and  exists  substan- 
tially in  the  States  that  want  it. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  handicap 
ourselves,  therefore,  by  avoiding  an  op- 
portunity to  remove  the  poll  tax  based 
upon  a  congressional  finding  of  fact.  I 
sincerely  hope,  as  we  move  along  in  the 
effort  to  amend  the  substitute,  that  prob- 
ably the  primary  question,  the  most  con- 
troverted question  with  respect  to  the 
bill,  may  be  resolved  in  an  affirmative 
way  by  congressional  finding  and  the 
elimination  of  the  poll  tax,  and  that  the 
right  of  review  by  the  courts  may  be  in- 
cluded. I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  that 
should  be,  so  that  the  situation  may  be 
protected  in  the  event  decisions  occur 
which  go  against  our  point  of  view,  not- 
withstanding our  finding  of  fact. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  and  the  appreciation 
of  all  of  us  who  believe  in  the  bill  for 
the  lucid  and  unariswerable  statement 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  just 
made.  I  associate  myself  with  it  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  this 
body.  I  am  much  pleased  that  he  should 
feel  as  I  do  about  this  highly  controver- 
sial subject. 

As  to  the  poll- watchers  proposal,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  elementai-y 
aspect  of  American  public  life.  The  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  and  other  par- 
ties in  New  York,  send  watchers  to  the 
polls  merely  by  having  the  party  leader 
write  a  certificate  and  send  it  in.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  hobble  ourselves  with 
the  requirement  of  a  court  order  before 
watchers  could  be  sent  in  to  see  that  what 
the  United  States  has  ordered  is  carried 
through,  is  an  unnecessarily  troublesome 
requirement.  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
shall  not  relinquish  that  opportunity, 
but  will  continue  to  fight  it  through  in 
the  endeavor  to  have  the  situation  at 
least  as  it  was  in  the  committee  bill. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  questions  and 
replies  between  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  detriggering  mechanism 
of  section  4(a)  of  the  substitute,  to  which 
these  particular  questions  referred.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  material  is  con- 
tained on  page  4,  beginning  at  line  15  and 
ending  at  line  24.  It  deals  with  the  show- 
ing that  must  be  made  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  in  order  to  take  itself 
out,  for  all  practical  purposes,  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  operative  words  of  course  are 
especially  the  words:  "that  the  effects  of 
denial  or  abridgment,  if  any,  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 
Then  there  are  these  tremendously  im- 
portant words— "have  been  effectively 
corrected  by  State  or  local  action  and 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  any  test  or  device,"  and  so  on. 
and  the  tying  up  of  this  operative  trig- 
gering mechanism  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4(b).  and  especially  the  parts 
contained  in  4(b)(1).  (2).  and  (3). 

The  answers  given  to  those  questions 
by  Senator  Mansfield,  have,  as  I  see  it, 
gone  a  very  long  way  to  pin  down  exactly 
what  the  operation  of  this  statute  would 
be  and  to  give  some  reassurance  to  those 
who  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  loss  of 
heritage  which  this  statute  is  designed 
also  to  deal  with— the  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  which  denial 
or  abridgment  has  discouraged  voting 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  in  some  places 
this  almost  fantastic  juxtaposition  of 
registration  and  voting  figures  for  those 
who  are  white  and  those  who  are  Negro. 
I  am  veiy  pleased  that  Senator  Mans- 
field has  seen  fit  to  make  replies  to  these 
questions. 

I  shall  not  in  any  way  characterize  or 
rephrase  the  questions  or  the  replies. 
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I  think  it  is  essential  for  the  legisla- 
tive record  that  when  the  bill  becomes 
law,  those  questions  and  answers  stand 
exactly  as  the  majority  leader  has  dealt 
with  them,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

I  have,  however,  first,  because  of  my 
great  personal  respect  for,  and,  second, 
because  of  the  cosponsorship  of  the  sub- 
stitute by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN  ]  given  a  copy  of  what  transpired 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  hope  very 
much,  without  necessarily  asking  for 
anything  from  him,  that  he  might  find 
these  answers  to  be  satisfactory  to  him 
so  that  insofar  as  possible,  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  the  substitute  will 
themselves  have  given  their  understand- 
ing of  precisely  what  it  means. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  handed  a  sheaf  of  papers  con- 
taining questions  and  answers  that  pur- 
port to  give  explicity  and  clearly  what 
the  intention  of  certain  words  contained 
in  the  substitute  might  be.  I  think  that 
it  would  take  a  little  more  time  than 
is  available  presently  to  spell  that  out. 

I  would  rather  not  be  bound  by  any 
answers  that  have  been  made  heretofore, 
or  completely  bound  by  any  arurwer  I 
mipht  make  now  unless  I  were  to  examine 
the  phraseology  a  little  more  carefully. 
I  saw  this  document  only  10  minutes 
ago.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not 
do  violence  to  the  cleansing  section  of 
the  bill.  That  will  take  a  little  spelling 
out. 

However.  I  shall  be  glad,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  to  do  it.  Had  these  ques- 
tions and  answers  come  to  my  attention 
before,  I  probably  could  oblige  the  Sena- 
tor at  this  time.  I  might  concur  in  the 
exact  interpretation  given  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
might  be  some  shading  with  which  I 
might  not  agree. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  those  of  us  who  are  deep- 
ly concerned  with  the  bill  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  replies  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient 
for  him. 

It  would  be  most  felicitous  for  the 
future  of  the  legislation  if  the  minority 
leader,  like  the  majority  leader,  ex- 
pressed the  same  views  as  are  reflected 
by  these  questions  and  answers. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  For  purposes 
of  court  interpretation,  we,  as  the  law- 
making body,  ought  to  be  sure  of  the 
words  that  we  employ  here,  and  their 
precise  meaning. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  views,  per- 
haps expressed  in  one  word,  but  at  least 
we  shall  have  his  views. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee] 
has  a  bill  which  he  would  like  to  have 
considered  at  this  time.  I.  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  that 


purpose  with  the  understanding  that  he 
may  yield  the  floor  to  any  Senator  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  which  he  is  to  present, 
and  with  the  further  understanding  that 
by  so  doing  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  FOR  1  YEAR  OF  DATE 
FOR  FINAL  REPORT  BY  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  FOOD  MARKET- 
ING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  call  up  H.R. 
5702. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 
161,  a  bill  (H.R.  5702)  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  date  on  which  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  shall 
make  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  and  to  provide  necessary 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  such 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  an  authorization  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  date  on  which  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  is  to 
make  a  final  report.  The  purpose  of  ex- 
tendmg  the  time  derives  from  two  con- 
siderations. First  of  all,  the  Senate  it- 
self asked  for  a  2-year  measure  when  the 
bill  was  enacted  into  law  a  year  ago.  The 
House  limited  it  to  1  year.  We  knew 
then  that  the  time  was  going  to  be  too 
short  but  accepted  the  House  amend- 
ments rather  than  delay  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  Commis- 
sions  appropriation  was  not  approved 
until  late  in  the  session  last  year.  It  was 
difficult  to  assemble  the  staff,  because 
of  the  election  and  other  interruptions 
and  digressions.  Therefore,  the  law  was 
not  fully  implemented  lontil  early  in  this 
session. 

Students  of  the  subject  will  agree  that 
we  cannot  approach  the  marketing  sys- 
tem as  it  exists  today  en  the  basis  of  a  6- 
month  study. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  last  week  unani- 
mously approved  the  authorization  of 
extension  for  1  year. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI  has  some 
questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  McGEEl.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    As  I  recall,  the  orig- 
inal request  was  for  $2 '2  million. 
Mr.  McGEE.    That  was  the  request. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  was  cut  to  $1  mil- 
lion and  a  half. 

Mr.  McGEE.   That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Since  the  bill  has 
been  enacted  how  many  permanent  em- 
ployees have  been  employed  to  do  this 
job? 


Mr.  McGEE.  The  estimate  I  have 
been  given  by  staff  counsel  is  that  the 
number  is  42. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Forty- two.  Have 
those  42  employees  been  busy,  and  since 
when? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Since  January.  I  has- 
ten to  add  that  we  had  a  staff  director 
and  one  or  two  employees  to  assist  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  justice 
from  California,  last  fall;  but  the  elec- 
tion prevented  going  to  work  on  a  full- 
time  basis  at  the  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  these  employees,  42  in  num- 
ber, have  been  at  work  since  January 
1st? 

Mr.  McGEE.    Most  of  them  have  been 
at  work  since  March  1st. 
Mr,    ELLENDER.     How    many    were 

there  at  work 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  my  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  director  of  the  staff  may  come 
to  the  floor  so  we  may  ask  these  ques- 
tions of  him? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  staff  director  may  come  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator can  inform  us  how  many  of  these 
employees  were  hired  from  the  various 
departments  of  Government  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  sure  we  can  supply 
that  information.  Some  were  brought 
in  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Until  the  staff  di- 
rector comes  to  the  floor,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  can  give  us  as- 
surance that,  if  the  bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  the  Commission  will  complete  its 
work  in  another  year. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  not  dare  to  give  any  such 
assurance,  for  one  reason:  He  does  not 
have  control  of  the  magnitude  and  com- 
plexities and  depth  of  the  problems  in- 
volved: but  he  can,  from  what  under- 
standing he  has — and  he  has  been 
"sweating"  this  matter  out  for  2  or  3 
years — say  that  it  is  a  reasonable  target 
date.  We  are  confident,  after  checking 
with  experts  in  the  field,  that  we  can 
report  the  matter  with  a  helpful,  con- 
structive body  of  information,  within  the 
course  of  the  next  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  if  this 
information  were  extended  over  the 
years,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  us. 
Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  remember  during 
the  debate,  when  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered, it  was  stated  it  was  essential  to 
get  the  information  now  to  find  out  what 
the  trouble  was,  who  was  getting  what 
in  the  price  structure  and  in  the  handling 
of  products  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  only  has  the  staff 
been  busy  assembling  all  the  available 
existing  studies  from  that  time  until 
now,  so  it  would  not  go  back  and  repeat 
and  expend  unnecessary  energy  and 
public  expenditures  for  these  purposes, 
but  the  Conmiission  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  placing  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion on  what  it  is  doing.    Two  hearings, 
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held  in  Cheyenne  and  Fort  Worth,  were 
confined  to  marketing  structure  on  the 
red  meat  industry  question.  We  are  to 
hold  hearings  in  Washington  with 
spokesmen  for  the  food  chains  and  ex- 
plore some  of  the  marketing  problems  in 
their  field.  A  series  of  well  over  a  dozen 
field  hearings  have  been  scheduled  up  to 
now.  The  Commission  has  not  been 
wasting  time  up  to  this  date. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent  are 
Senators  attending  the  hearings?  As  I 
understand,  the  Commission  is  composed 
of  Senators  and  Representatives. 


Mr.  McGEE.  There  are  five  Senators 
and  five  House  Members  and  five  public 
members,  that  is,  nongovernmental 
members,  attached  to  the  Commission. 
In  the  large  public  hearings  more  than 
half  the  Commission  attended.  Some- 
times a  Commissioner  may  not  attend 
all  3  or  4  days  because  of  conflicting 
engagements,  but  others  have  been  able 
to  be  present  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
get  the  information  I  asked  for  a  while 
ago. 

Mr.  McGEE.     Yes. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  the 
executive  secretary  could  place  in  the 
Record  information  on  the  number  of 
people  employed,  their  background,  and 
salaries  received.  If  it  cannot  be  done 
at  this  instant,  perhaps  the  information 
can  be  furnished  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff 
member  that  the  staff  membership  is  42. 
An  outline  of  their  status,  salary,  and 
background  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  information  follows: 


staff  niciubcr 


Entrancc-on-Uuty 
duU- 


Position 


OoorccE.  Hrandow 

James  K.  Corkcy 

Liiilpy  E.  Jucrs 

Ritliard  F.  Ottinan 

KoiKilJ  P.  Raitt 

'I'lionuis  A.  Sterner.. 

H.  Wayne  IHtlinB 

Taill  L.  Farri.s 

Miirsliall  R.  Oo<lwin 

Warren  L.  .Sliarfnian 

Fre.l  Ih  lUirke 

Donald  E.  Farris 

Daniel  I.  PadlierR 

(ienrgp  L.  Biekel 

John  J.  Mitchell 

I,o\iis  W.  .'^tom 

I.intlon  V.  Coekroft 

Kuth  K.  Ifolstein 

Thomas  J.  Jlojian 

Jerome  M.  Stein 

Hallih  A.  Freiind,  Jr 

Kolxrt  H.  Miller 

Arlliur  J.  C'or.iell 

UiiluiM  S.  MiiKlehy 

Alexamler  J.  Basso 

I.vnn  M.  D.ift 

Jo'soph  N.  Uhl 

Allan  .'^.  Johnson 

Khoda  W.  Ciorman 

IVntiie  I'aynich 

Mardell  D.  llalcerson 

Helen  L.  Kelly 

Inez.  IT.  Jarvis 

Sally  H.  Johnson 

Alice  W.  Hartinius. 

Kitty  H.  Celorior 

Lillian  H.  (^Htnieycr 

C'aroleo  Hush 

Judy  C.  MighPll 

Hernicc  M.  Powell 

Ernestine  h.  Gibson 

Loc  Stiibbs 


Nov.  10,  l!tfi4.. 
J.in.  IS,  19b.5... 
Mar.  1,  loa")... 
Nov.  U:i,  1964.. 
Mar.  1,  19ti5... 

do 

Jan.  2.'),  1905... 
Feb.  1,190,5... 
Mar.  1,  196.5... 
Jan.  11,  l'.»05... 
Mar.  H,  igii,")... 
Feb.  1,  19C5... 

.....do 

Mar.  1,  19«.5... 
Mar.  29,  1965.. 
Jan.  18,  1965... 
Jan.  11.  1965... 
Feb.  15,  1965.. 
Apr.  5,  1965  .. 
Jan.  11,  1965... 

do ... 

Feb.  1.5.  1965.. 

June  1965 

do 

Feb.  8.  1965... 
Jan.  28,  1%5... 

do 

Feb.  1,  1965... 
Nov.  1,  1<.K>4... 
Nov.  Ifi,  r.Hi4.. 
Nov.  2,  1964... 
Jan.  18.  l<r>5... 
Jan.  4,  190.5.... 
Jan.  25.  liHi5... 
Feb.  1,  1965... 
Mar.  8.  1965... 
Feb.  8.  1965... 
Jan.  18,  19f..5... 
Feb.  1.  1065  .. 
Dec.  14.  1%4.. 
M:vc.  1.5.  196.5.. 
Nov.  17,  1964.. 


Per  annum 

salary 


Backpround  of  professional  staff 


Executive  Director. 

Cieneral  Couasel 

Project  leader 

Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director. 
As.si.stant  General  Counsel 

l?roiect  leader... 


do 

Field  iuve-stiRator.- 

Assistant  project  leader, 
do. 


Field  investigator.. 
do 

Economist- 

do 

Information  ofTicer. 

Economist 

do 


do 

do 

.do. 


.do 

.do 

.do 


.do. 

do 

Administrative  oincer. 
Secretary 

.do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Typist/receptionist.. 
Stenoirraplier/typist. 
M  esscnger/clcrk 


$24,  500 

22. 195 

19,  590 

18,  935 

18,  935 

18,  935 

18, 935 

IS,  935 

18,935 

18, 935 

17,600 

16,460 

16,460 

16.460 

16.460 

15,150 

12, 495 

12, 495 

12, 075 

11,315 

10,250 

10, 250 

10,250 

10, 2.50 

9,535 

9.535 

9,535 

8, 650 

8,650 

8,650 

8,650 

8,440 

8,170 

7,050 

7,050 

7,0.50 

6, 650 

6,450 

6,050 

5,990 

5,690 

4,800 


Professor,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

.Staff  counsel,  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sulxrommittec. 

I'rofessor,  Michigan  State  University. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Staff  counsel,  Senate  Antitru-st  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Legal  advLser,  Federal  Trade  Commis.«ion. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Professor,  Purdue  University. 

Professor,  University  of  Florida. 

Attorney,  private  practice. 

Stall  counsel.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 

Professor,  Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 

Professor,  Ohio  State  University. 

Assistant  to  the  president.  Rocky  Mountain  Farmers  Union. 

Attorney,  private  practice. 

I'rofessor,  Ohio  State  University. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Staff  assistant,  Representative  Leonor  K.  Sullivan.- 

Department  of  Commerce. 

On  detail  from  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Economist  for  dairy  co-op  in  New  York. 

Professor,  Cornell  University. 

Professor,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Private  business,  real  projierty  management. 

Graduate  student,  Michigan  State  University. 

Do. 
Graduate  .student.  Pennsylvania  State  Umversity. 
Secretary,  Alaska  Commission. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ale  they  permanent 
employees? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Permanent  employees  of 
the  Commission,  not  of  the  Government 
itself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent  have 
persons  been  employed  from  other  de- 
partments of  Government  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis?  Are  all  these  persons 
new  persons  the  Commission  is  hiring? 

Mr.  McGEE.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  only  one  such  person  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.  In  tei-ms  of  phases  of 
the  problem  of  food  marketing  which 
have  been  available  to  the  Commission, 
existing  studies  will  be  maintained  up  to 
date  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  those  who  sponsored 
the  resolution  last  year — perhaps  it  was 
the  year  before — indicated  that  most  of 
the  employees  would  be  connected  with 
some  Department  of  Government,  so 
that  this  matter  could  be  looked  into  at 
once  and  interim  reports  presented,  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  why  it  is  that  the 
farmers  are  getting  so  little  and  why  it 
is  that  the  chain  stores  are  getting  so 
much.    Such  information,  in  my  judg- 


ment, would  be  of  benefit  if  obtained 
within  a  few  months.  But,  if  it  drags 
on,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  informa- 
tion will  do  any  good.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senator  can  give  us  assurance 
that  if  the  Commission  is  extended,  it 
will  complete  its  work  on  or  before  July 
31,  1966,  and  that  its  final  i-eports  will 
be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Commission  has 
had  unanimous  conviction  about  the  ur- 
gency of  moving,  and  moving  quickly. 
There  was  great  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  that  some  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  election  required  some 
delay.  They  would  like  to  have  taken 
care  of  it  a  year  ago  last  summer.  Cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  operate  against 
it.  The  feeling  was  expressed  that  if 
we  started  going  at  it  too  vigorously  in 
the  middle  of  an  election,  there  would  be 
those  who  might  suggest  that  it  would 
become  a  political  football.  We  did  not 
wish  that  to  happen  to  this  particular 
Commission.  We  believe  that  these 
problems  are  more  complex  and  larger 
than  a  political  party  or  political  par- 
tisanship. Let  me  give  my  assurance  to 
the  Senator — and  I  believe  I  sense  the 
attitude  of  the  other  14  members  of  the 
Commission — that  they  are  not  about  to 


prolong  this  matter  imnecessarily,  be- 
cause it  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time, 
a  gi-eat  deal  of  digging.  Every  member 
of  the  Commission  knows  what  he  Is 
supposed  to  be  doing.  Their  sense  of 
dedication  to  the  importance  of  this  par- 
ticular question  has  led  the  Commission 
to  place  priority  on  the  problem,  in 
terms  of  getting  it  moving,  but  getting  it 
moving  in  a  constructive  way  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  reach  conclusions  which  will 
be  helpful  to  all  segments  of  the  market- 
ing structure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  can  be  com- 
pleted in  the  time  stated  in  the  bill  of 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, who  has  been  giving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  problem,  and  that  he 
will  be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
Commission  that  was  organized.  It  said 
it  would  get  its  work  done  in  2  years, 
and  here  it  is. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  knows, 
when  we  had  debate  on  this  subject  it 
was  my  feeling  that  in  order  for  the  facts 
to  be  of  benefit  and  get  results,  they 
would  have  to  be  presented  very  shortly. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  we  intend  to 
brook  no  unnecessary  delays.  If  we  can 
work  double  time,  we  shall  make  that 
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endeavor.  But  I  would  mention  as  a 
qualifying  observation  that  as  one  goes 
into  the  complexities  of  the  situation 
the  difficulty  in  terms  of  separating  one 
phase  of  the  problem  from  another,  try- 
ing to  isolate  some  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem becomes  more  and  more  obvious  to 
all.  This  is  not  news  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  has  lived  with  such 
a  problem  for  a  long  time.  He  is  one  of 
the  great  experts  in  the  Senate  on 
agricultural  problems.  He  understands 
thtm  with  great  grasp. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  not  looking 
for  any  bouquets.  The  point  is  that  I 
know  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
The  answers  should  be  obtained  tomor- 
row if  possible.  We  must  not  wait  until 
3  or  4  years  hence  for  them  to  be  of  any 
use. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  We  should  have  had 
the  answers  yesterday.  If  we  could  have 
made  them  available  yesterday,  we  would 
have  done  so.  I  was  not  intending  to 
give  the  Senator  bouquets;  I  was  merely 
tr>'ing  to  state  the  facts.  The  facts  add 
up  to  a  bouquet,  nonetheless. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  I  was 
merely  trj-ing  to  suggest  that  these  ques- 
tions are  being  injected  at  this  point  out 
of  a  great  sense  of  perspective  for  the 
depth  of  the  problem ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  Record  should  show  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  up  the  formation  of  some  of  these 
committees,  particularly  some  that  were 
appointed  to  investigate  various  needs, 
he  will  find  that  they  have  asserted  they 
would  get  the  jobs  done  in  12  months  or 
some  other  specified  time,  and  in  so  doing 
have  been  able  to  induce  many  Senators 
to  go  along  with  them.  I  do  not  wish  to 
repeat  it  too  often — the  Senator  was  not 
in  the  Senate  at  the  time — but  I  well 
remember  the  creation  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Committee,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  complete  its  work  in  not  more 
than  2  years.  That  was  15  years  ago. 
It  is  still  a  committee  which  seems  to  be 
important,  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  is  spending  a  great  deal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's money.  However,  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  committee  will  com- 
plete its  work  by  June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  program  as  well  as  his 
remarks  in  regard  to  its  present  status, 
and  to  assure  him  that  the  Commission 
has  no  intention  of  dragging  its  feet. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  another 
special  and  select  committee  which  was 
created  not  long  ago — since  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the 
Committee  on  Water  Resources,  which 
was  created  for  2  years.  Not  only  did  the 
committee  complete  its  job  in  2  years, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Robert  Kerr,  but  it  also  turned  back 
some  of  the  funds  which  Congress  had 
made  available. 

I  know  of  no  mark  of  real,  great  care 
that  would  be  more  a  matter  of  pride 
to  members  of  the  President's  Food  Mar- 
keting Commission  than  to  be  able  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  good  judgment  and 
economy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  although  he  is  a  member  of  the 


Commission  on  Water  Resources,  I  also 
happen  to  be  a  member. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
select  a  committee  in  this  body  on  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana does  not  serve. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  worked  alone  to 
try  to  reach  the  goal  and  complete  the 
task  by  the  date  fixed. 

If  the  Commission  composed  of  five 
Senators,  five  Representatives,  and  five 
persons  from  the  outside  continues  with 
its  good  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  can 
complete  all  of  its  studies  on  or  before 
June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  con- 
clude. I  believe  it  worth  noting  that  in 
the  Senate  we  had  no  illusions  about  the 
work  that  might  be  required,  and  we 
have  been  forthright  about  it.  We  be- 
lieved that  it  would  take  2  years  and  x 
amount  of  dollars,  and  I  am  suggesting 
it  has  not  been  a  bad  guess  up  until  now. 
We  intend  to  live  up  to  the  estimate  we 
made  in  the  projection  of  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  reiwrt 
(No.  174).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  date  on  which  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  shall  make  a 
final  repoit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  and  to  prflvide  necessary  authori- 
zation of  appropriation  for  the  Commis- 
sion. In  extending  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission to  July  1.  1966,  with  a  total 
authorization  of  $2,500,000,  the  bill  conforms 
to  President  Johnson's  original  proposal 
submitted  to  Congress  April  1,  1964,  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  May  18,  1964. 

In  order  to  get  the  Commission  study  un- 
derway, the  Senate  concurred  In  House 
amendments  limiting  the  aiithorizatlon  to 
1  year  and  $1.5  million,  with  the  under- 
standing that  an  additional  1-year  extension 
would  be  sought  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Commission  received  no  funds  until 
October  7,  1964.  Because  of  the  inability 
of  the  original  Chairman  to  serve,  due  to 
health  reasons,  the  selection  of  an  execu- 
tive director  for  the  Commission  was  delayed 
until  November  16,  1964.  This  also  delayed 
the  organizational  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  took  place  on  January  7,  1965.  It 
was  not  until  this  date  that  the  Confunlsslon 
approved  staff  appointments  and  considered 
the  broad  outlines  of  Its  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  great  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing to  me  to  call  up  the  bill. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  POLICIES 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  column  written  by  Kenneth 
Crawford  and  published  in  this  week's 
Newsweek  magazine,  dated  May  10,  1965. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kidding  the  Kids 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  youth  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  age.  Each  new 
generation  must  learn  for  itself  and  from  its 
own  experience,  not  from  example  or  preach- 
ment. Why,  then,  should  anyone  be  sur- 
prised that  a  vocal  segment  of  the  student 
population  is  protesting  President  Johnson's 
policies  In  southeast  Asia?  Why  should  a 
bright  college  student,  eager  to  start  a  civil- 
ian  career,  be  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
soldiering  in  Asia?  Yet  this  is  the  prospect 
he  will  face  if  the  limited  war  now  going  on 
in  Vietnam  becomes  prelude  to  big  war. 

His  reluctance  is  understandable.  What 
Is  not  so  understandable  Is  the  guidance  he 
Is  getting  from  many  faculty  members  at 
teach-ins  and  from  academicians  marketing 
their  advice  on  national  policy  to  Joixmals 
of  opinion.  Unless  the  learned  are  Incapable 
of  learning  from  events,  professors  should 
know  from  the  world's  experience  during  the 
last  quarter  century  that  wars  are  not  pre- 
vented by  running  away  from  aggressors 
dtirlng  the  early  stages  of  an  aggression. 
They  do  the  student  no  service  by  clothing 
his  aversion  to  jungle  war  In  the  habiliment* 
of  Idealism. 

FACTS  ARE  FACTS 

Tliat  is  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
equate  denunciation  of  bombing  raids 
against  North  Vietnam  with  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  In  the  United  States.  That  Is 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  suggest  that 
an  American  plane  dropping  bombs  on  a 
North  Vietnamese  bridge  or  on  a  Vletcong 
concentration  In  South  Vietnam  Is  an  evil 
comparable  with  systematic  terrorlzatlon  of 
South  Vietnamese  villagers.  9,750  of  whom 
were  murdered  or  abducted  by  the  Vletcong 
m  1964. 

What  Is  even  less  understandable  is  the 
Ignorance  of  facts  or  the  determination  not 
to  be  Influenced  by  facts  which  character- 
izes much  of  the  professorial  comment  on 
Vletn.im.  There  Is,  for  example,  the  re- 
peated assertion  tliat  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  which  has  sustained  more  casualties 
per  man  engaged  than  the  United  States  suf- 
fered In  Korea,  won't  flght.  There  Is  the 
reiterated  statement  that  the  war  In  the 
south  is  an  indigenous  revolution,  in  no  way 
the  product  of  aggression  from  the  north, 
which  Is  belied  by  Irrefutable  evidence  that 
Hanoi  directs,  supplies,  and  increasingly 
mans  the  insurgency.  A  captured  dociunent 
disclosed  that  Hanoi  Itself  concedes:  "The 
revolution  for  liberation  of  the  south  would 
never  succeed  If  the  [Communist J  Party 
were  not  directing  It." 

The  major  premise  of  the  teach-lnners 
seems  to  be  that  Red  China's  manifest  des- 
tiny, given  Its  population  and  resources.  Is 
to  overrun  southeast  Asia  and  that  to  resist 
this  movement  Is  to  defy  an  immutable  law 
of  nature.  The  same  argument  was  made 
against  Interfering  with  Hitler's  bid  for  el- 
bow room,  and  against  arming  Turkey  and 
helping  Greece  when  Stalin  menaced 
them — sometimes  by  the  same  scholars  who 
are  now  saying  that  we  are  hopelessly  over- 
extended trying  to  police  the  world. 

EAST  IS  EAST 

Even  though  Intervention  stopped  Hit- 
ler and  slowed  Stalin,  the  teachers  now  tell 
their  students  that  Intervention  won't  work 
In  Asia  because  East  is  East  and  West  Is 
West  and  the  Asians  hate  whites  even  more 
than  Hindus  hate  Moslems  of  the  same  com- 
plexion, which  Is  frightening  Lf  true.  But 
If  It  Is  true,  then  we  whites  hav«n't  much 
future  In  this  world  because  we  are  a  small 
and  shrinking  minority  of  the  human  race. 

Within  the  framework  of  China's  inevitable 
expansion.  Dr.  Hans  Morgenthau  of  the  Uni- 
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verslty  of  Chicago  offers  us  comfort.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  he  says,  will  be  a  "Hto,  some- 
how remaining  Independent  of  the  Chinese. 
Just  how  Ho  Is  to  accomplish  this  is  not 
clear.  It  has  something  to  do  with  his  Viet- 
namese nationalism.  True.  Ho  hasn't  the 
resources  that  protected  Tito  from  Stalin, 
but  Vietnam's  historic  dislike  of  China  will 
make  him  free,  or  so  Morgenthau  contends. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Galbralth  of  Harvard  also 
has  an  Interesting,  though  less  Important, 
Idea.  He  told  his  teach-in  audience  that 
President  Johnson  Is  a  victim  of  the  wrong 
advice  from  the  wrong  people.  Is  It  pos- 
sible he  doesn't  know  who's  in  charge  here? 

Somebody  should  tell  the  taught-in  col- 
lege boys  of  1965  that  their  feeling  about 
Vietnam,  while  natural,  Isn't  noble.  Their 
fathers,  perhaps. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day last  I  addressed  the  members  of  this 
body  to  set  forth  my  conviction  that  we 
have  seen  increasing  signs  in  recent 
weeks  which  indicate  that  the  restrained 
yet  forceful  policies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration are  beginning  to  have  a 
positive  effect  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  In  those  remarks, 
I  suggested  that  any  national  debate 
based  on  the  situation  as  it  was  in  Feb- 
ruai-y,  rather  than  as  it  is  today,  ignores 
substantial  changes  without  which  any 
debate  would  be  less  than  productive  and 
informative. 

As  an  example  of  some  of  the  changes 
in  the  status  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East, 
I  cite  an  article  published  in  the  April  30 
edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  a 
journal  noted  for  thoughtful  and  liberal 
judgments  on  the  world  around  it.  This 
article  pointed  out  that  it  is  becoming 
apparent  that  many  nations  of  the  world, 
which  in  most  circumstances  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  aspirations  of  the  Red 
Chinese,  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
contrast  between  Peiping's  intransigence 
on  the  subject  of  negotiations  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson's  demonstrated 
willingness  to  enter  into  unconditional 
negotiations  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  article  suggests  that  this  attitude 
may  lead  to  the  isolation  of  Red  China 
from  many  of  the  nations  it  once  counted 
as  friends. 

In  addition,  this  article  presents  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  reasons  be- 
hind Red  Chinese  militancy  which  is 
most  useful  in  any  analysis  of  the  Viet- 
namese question. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  ar- 
ticle is  a  further  indication  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  following  the  right  course 
in  Vietnam  and  in  Asia,  and  that  this 
course  should  be  maintained.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Apr.  30,  1965) 
Red  China's  Adamant  OrposmoN  to  Nego- 
tiated   Vietnam    Accord    Leading    to    an 
Isolated       Peiping — Even       Sympathetic 
Asians  Note  Difference  Between  John- 
son's Willingness  To  Talk  and  Chou's 
Insistence  on  a  Fight 
Hong  Kong,  April  30. — Peiping  newspapers 
have   documented   what    an.alysts   here   de- 
scribe   as    the    drift   of    Communist    China 


toward  International  isolation  on  the  Viet- 
nam Issue. 

The  estrangement  may  even  apply  to 
North  Vietnam,  which  Is  balking  at  PelpLng's 
uncompromising  opposition  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  the  principal  target 
on  Peiping's  front  p"ges  this  week.  A  state- 
ment accused  Moscow  of  collaborating  with 
the  United  States  to  frustrate  the  Vletcong 
Insurgents. 

This  sweeping  castigatlon  took  in  all  Com- 
munist countries  and  parties  adhering  to  the 
Soviet  Ideological  doctrine. 

The  neWs  given  greatest  prominence  was  a 
statement  last  Saturday  by  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  Cambodian  chief  of  state,  In 
which  he  objected  to  using  a  proposed  inter- 
national conference  on  his  country  as  a 
forum  for  discussions  on  Vietnam. 

This  Is  a  propaganda  technique  that  Pei- 
ping has  employed  in  working  against  the 
Soviet  proposal  for  a  conference  on  Cam- 
l>odla.  The  proposal  has  been  accepted  by 
Britain  and  the  United  States  and  approved 
In  principle  by  North  Vietnam. 

Asians,  including  those  who  are  friendly 
to  the  Chinese  Communists,  have  been 
thrust  into  making  a  comparison  between 
U.S.  willingness  to  talk  peace  and  Peiping's 
aloofness. 

Many  of  these  Asians  saw  In  their  news- 
papers or  heard  on  their  radios  the  state- 
ments by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of- 
fering to  talk  about  peace  unconditionally 
with  any  government.  They  also  saw  or 
heard  Peiping's  denunciation  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  "hatchetman"  and  its  attack  on 
the  Soviet  leaders  for  suggesting  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  sensible  man. 

The  Chinese  Communists  insisted  in  their 
statement  that  the  Vietnamese  Insurgents 
must  fight  until  the  U.S.  forces  were  com- 
pletely defeated  and  compelled  to  withdraw. 
Only  then,  the  statement  said,  should  they 
embark  on  any  peace  talks. 

The  Soviet  suggestion,  which  is  implied  in 
Moscow's  more  flexible  attitude  toward  ne- 
gotiations, that  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
may  be  able  to  obtain  at  the  conference  table 
what  has  eluded  them  on  the  battlefield  was 
dismissed  by  Peiping  with  the  assertion  that 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  United  States 
was  impossible. 

In  its  statement,  Peiping  spurned  the  So- 
viet appeal  of  last  Thursday  for  "united  ac- 
tion," which  would  have  strengthened  Com- 
m\mist  mUitary  and  diplomatic  backing  for 
North  Vietnam.  This  would  suggest  that 
Communist  China  has  higher  priorities  than 
those  assigned  to  their  comrades  In  Hanoi, 
the  North  Vietnam  capital,  and  to  the  Vlet- 
cong In  South  Vietnam. 

Analvsts  here  cito  two  explanations  of  Pei- 
ping's demand  for  a  protracted  war,  although 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  might  find  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  more  advantageous  at 
this  time. 

Ideologically,  a  U.S.  military  debacle  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  required  to  confirm  the 
Chinese  Communist  thesis  that  armed  revo- 
lutionaries in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
can  win  regardless  of  U.S.  military  power. 

As  for  Chinese  Communist  national  Inter- 
ests, there  would  be  less  advantage  obtain- 
able from  a  negotiated  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  because  this  would  leave  other 
American  positions  in  Asia  relatively  unim- 
paired. 

Frustrated  by  the  lack  of  the  military 
means  of  ejecting  the  United  States  from 
such  adjacent  areas  as  Taiwan.  Okinawa,  and 
Thailand,  Peiping  sees  In  Vietnam  an  oppor- 
tunity to  unhinge  by  psychological  means  the 
entire  U.S.  position  in  east  Asia. 

Peiping  has  not  concealed  its  belief  that 
disaster  In  Vietnam  might  swing  U.S.  opinion 
toward  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment to  halt  the  spread  of  communism. 
Diplomatic  observers  in  London  believe 
that  Red  China  Is  marking  time  on  a  com- 


mitment for  Vietnam  peace  talks,  pending 
the  Algiers  conference  of  African-Asian  na- 
tions In  June. 

Peiping  has  given  mounting  indications 
that  It  is  out  to  gain  maximum  support  from 
African-Asian  leaders  for  Its  "Americans  get 
out  of  Asia"  campaign. 

Premier  Chou  En-lal  Is  pushing  the  Issue 
and  has  been  traveling  to  African  and  Asian 
capitals  to  make  sure  that  the  conference 
takes  place  and  that  Chinese  counsel  pre- 
vails. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  been  making  every 
effort  to  keep  the  Russians  out  of  the  Algiers 
meeting,  to  Isolate  the  Kremlin  leadership 
from  the  Africans  and  Asians. 

So  far,  conflicting  Interests  among  the 
Africans  and  Asians  have  delayed  a  final  de- 
cision on  the  composition  of  the  conference 
and  its  agenda. 

Peiping  will  push  for  a  strong  declaration 
condemning  the  United  States  alleged  im- 
perialist aggression  In  Asia  and  In  the  Congo, 
and  urging  American  unconditional  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  Communist  diplomats 
said. 

Chou  said  yesterday  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration wanted  to  use  the  proposed 
conference  on  Cambodia  "to  continue  Its  ef- 
forts to  induce  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
submit." 

In  a  dispatch  from  Peiping,  monitored  In 
London,  the  New  China  News  Agency  quoted 
Chou  as  saying  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment fiUly  supported  the  stand  taken  by 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  the  royal  Cambodian 
Government  on  such  a  conference. 

"In  any  circumstances,"  Chou  said,  "it  is 
absolutely  impermissible  for  UJS.  imperial- 
ism to  legalize  its  puppet  regime  in  Saigon 
by  thrusting  It  into  an  International  confer- 
ence." 


VOTINGS  RIGHTS   ACT  OF   1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  that  the 
Senate  has  ever  had  before  it. 

In  1957  I  spoke  against  the  broad  civil 
rights  bill  which  was  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  at  the  time.  In  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  I  stated  that  the 
unceasing  agitation  about  matters  of  race 
in  the  United  States  was  impairing  our 
national  sanity.  The  pending  bill,  In 
my  judgment,  constitutes  conclusive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  observation  I 
made  at  that  time.  As  a  result  of  certain 
demonstrations,  our  Nation  now  finds  it- 
self in  a  period  of  national  hysteria.  I  do 
not  honestly  believe  that  there  is  any 
other  word  that  can  be  used  to  describe 
the  situation. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appeared  one  evening  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  Congress  and  de- 
manded the  speedy  passage  of  a  voting 
rights  bill.  He  assured  us  that  the  bill 
would  contain  a  simple  uniform  test, 
which  could  be  applied  to  all  the  50 « 
States  of  the  Union,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  nonwhites  were  having 
their  right  to  vote  denied  or  abridged  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  know  when  tlie  original  bill 
was  written,  but  subsequent  events  satisfy 
me  that  it  was  not  even  in  existence  at 
the  time  the  President  made  his  speech. 
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I  say  that  because  I  tried  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  bill  to  which  the  President  re- 
ferred and  was  unable  to  obtain  a  copy 
until  several  days  after  the  President's 
speech.  I  then  discovered  that  instead 
of  creating  a  simple  uniform  test  of  dis- 
crimination, the  bill  was  so  di-awn  as  to 
discriminate  against  seven  States  and  in 
favor  of  43. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ER\'TN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
able  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
five  versions  of  the  bill  were  written  be- 
fore the  committee  acted,  that  the  com- 
mittee submitted  to  the  Senate  the  sixth 
version  of  the  bill,  and  that  now  we  have 
a  substitute  pending  for  the  committee 
bill,  which  makes  the  seventh  version  of 
the  biU? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  received,  the  facts 
implied  by  the  question  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  are 
correct. 

I  can  testify  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
we  are  now  considering  the  fourth  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  which  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate.  When  that  bill 
was  originally  introduced,  it  bore  all  the 
earmarks  of  haste.  Even  the  words  in 
which  the  bill  was  couched  showed  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  plain  meaning  of 
words. 

When  the  bill  first  came  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  bill  applied  to 
certain  States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  States.  I  asked  the  Attorney  General, 
in  substance,  if  he  wanted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  become  em- 
broiled in  eveiT  political  subdivision  of 
the  States  covered  by  the  bill.  I  asked 
him  if  he  realized  that  the  bill  was  so 
broad  that  it  would  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  Inter- 
vene in  everj*  ward  of  eveiy  city  and  town 
covered  by  the  bill. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  would  not 
only  cover  every  ward  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  area  covered  by  the  bill,  but 
would  also  cover  every  school  district, 
every  sanitary  district,  and  every  special 
bond  district. 

The  Attorney  General   informed  me 
;    that  the  administration  did  not  intend 
^'    any  such  thing  as  that. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  that  was 
exactly  what  the  bill  would  accomplish 
under  the  phraseology  used. 

I  have  never  seen  such  loose  language 
used  in  proposed  legislation.  If  there 
were  a  race  for  justice  of  the  p>eace  or 
dogcatcher  in  any  township  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  bill,  and  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  township  of 
voting  age  had  voted,  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  called  into 
play  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The 
Attorney  General  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  intend  to  project  the 
Federal  power  into  the  wards  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  or  in  any  race  for  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  or  dogcatcher,  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  go  below  the  grade  of 
county  or  parish. 


I  said  to  him,  'You  had  better  amend 
your  bill."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  bill 
has  been  amended  in  that  respect. 

One  thing  I  have  never  understood 
about  politics  and  public  affairs  is  why 
public  officials  are  so  thirsty  for  power. 
If  we  give  them  a  little  r>ower,  they  want 
more.  That  was  the  primary  reason  why 
the  Founding  Fathers  gave  us  a  written 
Constitution.  They  knew  from  their 
study  of  history  that  the  insatiable  thirst 
of  government  for  power  would  destroy 
freedom  unless  government  were  re- 
strained by  law  which  it  could  neither 
repeal  nor  abrogate. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  written  con- 
stitution depends  upon  men  for  its  effi- 
cacy. The  Founding  Fathers  wrote  a 
Constitution  with  a  twofold  purpose. 
The  first  purpose  was  to  define  the  powers 
of  the  government  which  they  were  creat- 
ing. The  other  was  to  protect  the  people 
of  this  Nation  against  an  abuse  of  those 
powers.  In  addition,  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers wrote  into  the  Constitution  a  pro- 
vision that  every  official  had  to  be  bound 
by  a  solemn  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution.  They  inserted 
that  provision  because  they  realized  that 
a  constitution  could  not  be  self-exe- 
cuting. They  knew  it  had  to  be  left  to 
men  for  its  effectuation. 

As  I  have  said,  the  pending  measm-e 
is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  bills  I  have 
ever  seen.  After  the  bill  was  introduced, 
the  Senate  took  a  course  of  action  which 
is  incompatible  with  good  legislation.  By 
an  overwhelming  vote,  the  Senate  placed 
a  time  limitation  upon  the  search  for 
wise  legislation  in  the  voting  rights  field. 
The  Senate  said,  "You  must  report  this 
bill  back  by  April  9."  The  Senate  added, 
"It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
you  have  had  adequate  consideration  of 
the  bill;  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  have  given  the  States  and 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  States 
to  be  affected  by  the  bill  an  opportimity 
to  present  their  side  of  the  case  by  that 
day.  So  far  as  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  concerned,  you  will  have  reached  the 
ultimate  limit  of  the  search  for  truth  on 
April  9." 

When  the  bill  was  brought  before  the 
committee,  there  appeared  in  the  bill 
provisions  which  would  have  created  new 
crimes  and  which  would  have  subjected 
men  to  years  of  imprisonment  and  to 
exorbitant  fines  for  such  crimes  without 
a  single  requirement  in  the  bill  that 
those  men  should  have  a  criminal  intent. 
For  example,  the  bill  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  no  election  official  could  alter 
or  change  any  election  record.  Under 
that  provision  an  official  could  not  have 
changed  an  election  record  of  any  kind, 
even  to  make  it  speak  the  truth,  if  he 
found  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in 
tabulating  the  vote.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  provision  which  would  have  made 
a  State  election  official  subject  to  im- 
prisonment in  a  Federal  penitentiary  and 
to  an  exorbitant  fine  if  he  carried  out 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  permit- 
ting the  administration  of  the  literacy 
test  in  an  area  to  which  the  bill  applied. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina  took  the  chair  as  Presiding 
Officer.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  also  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  was  a  provision  under 


which,  if  an  election  record  were  de- 
stroyed by  accident  and  without  design 
the  election  official  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cidental act  could  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary and  subjected  to  an  enormous  fine. 

As  a  result  of  those  facts  being  pointed 
out  during  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  require  a 
criminal  intent  on  the  part  of  persons 
charged  with  crimes  under  the  bill. 

Another  peculiar  provision  appeared 
in  that  bill.  That  provision  was  that  if 
any  person  claimed  that  he  had  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  an  election, 
a  suit  could  be  broughi,  to  enjoin  the 
certification  of  the  results  of  that  elec- 
tion; but  the  court  could  not  decide  the 
case  in  the  first  instance  on  the  facts. 

The  court  was  bound  to  accept  the 
allegation  of  the  district  attorney  and 
issue  an  injunction  against  the  certifi- 
cation of  any  of  the  election  results. 

The  absurdity  of  that  provision  is  evi- 
dent from  a  consideration  of  the  case 
of  an  election  including  candidates  for 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  a 
township  as  well  as  candidates  for  the 
governorship  of  a  State.  On  the  returns, 
a  candidate  for  Governor  may  have  had 
a  250,000  majority.  Yet  if  one  man  made 
a  protest  that  he  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  even  if  his  vote  could  not 
possibly  have  affected  the  result,  the 
court  would  have  had  to  issue  an  in- 
junction at  the  request  of  the  district 
attorney  staying  the  certification  of  the 
results  of  the  election  in  all  respects. 

Fortunately,  that  provision  has  been 
removed  from  the  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  the  bill  is  a  most  pecu- 
liar piece  of  proposed  legislation.  We 
have  reached  a  tragic  state  in  this  coun- 
try. One  hundred  years  after  Appomat- 
tox, we  have  hysteria  abroad  in  the  land 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  infiuences  the  ac- 
tion of  public  men.  This  perhaps  would 
have  been  understandable  100  years  ago; 
but  is  not  understandable  to  me  today. 

In  connection  with  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  and  other  civil  rights  bills, 
we  have  suffered  even  a  loss  of  our  two- 
party  system  of  government  in  the 
United  States.  Throughout  the  history 
of  this  Nation  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
a  two-party  system  of  government.  We 
have  had  one  party  in  power  in  charge  of 
administration;  we  have  had  another 
party  out  of  power.  Throughout  its  his- 
toiT.  until  the  advent  of  modern  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills,  this  country  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  a  two-party  sys- 
tem. Mr.  President,  that  was  a  blessing 
of  no  mean  proportions. 

I  make  that  statement  because  the 
party  out  of  power  rendered  great  service 
to  our  Nation  by  pointing  out  defects 
in  the  legislative  proposals  of  the  admin- 
istration in  power.  That  was  a  great 
service.  We  have  a  situation  in  respect 
to  modern  so-called  civil  rights  bills  in 
which  we  no  longer  have  a  two-party 
system.  We  have  a  situation  in  which 
both  parties  cosponsor  bills  of  this  na- 
ture. The  majority  leadership  and  the 
minority  leadership  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  as 
alike  as  two  peas  in  the  same  ixtlitical 
pod.  So  we  no  longer  have  the  benefit 
of  two  opposing  parties  fulfilling  their 
respective  roles.     This  is  true  because 
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when  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  party 
cosponsor  an  administration  bill,  they 
put  themselves  in  a  position  in  which 
they  are  not  free  to  study  and  to  point 
out  the  defects  in  the  administration 
proposal.  When  that  condition  exists, 
the  value  of  an  opposition  party  to  this 
country  in  large  measure  ceases. 

The  bill  has  many  defects,  but  to  my 
mind  the  overriding  defect  is  that  it  de- 
grades certain  States  and  subdivisions 
of  States  to  the  point  where  they  are 
denied  fundamental  rights  which  every- 
one, by  common  consent,  would  afford 
even  to  those  charged  with  the  foulest 
crimes  against  our  Nation. 

The  bill  gives  me  much  concern. 
Such  concern  does  not  arise  merely  out 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, in  part,  one  of  the  States  which 
are  unjustly  brought  within  the  legisla- 
tive condemnation  that  the  bill  visits, 
either  totally  or  in  part,  upon  seven 
States  that  used  to  be  considered  sover- 
eign. I  also  have  concern  about  the  bill 
because  I  am  an  American  who  believes 
in  the  system  of  government  ordained 
by  oui-  Constitution.  I  am  concerned  on 
that  score  because  the  bill  indicates,  ac- 
cording to  my  opinion,  that  love  for  the 
Constitution  is  dying  in  the  hearts  of 
many  people  in  high  places  in  the  United 
States. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  said  that  when 
liberty  dies  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can 
save  it.  I  say  that  when  love  for  consti- 
tutional principles  dies  in  the  hearts  of 
men  in  high  places,  the  Constitution  be- 
comes a  dead  letter. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  bill  de- 
grades States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  States  to  the  point  where  they  have 
fewer  rights  than  those  charged  with  the 
foulest  crimes  known  to  our  law.  Actu- 
ally, the  bill  puts  34  counties  of  North 
Carolina  in  a  more  degraded  legal  status 
than  would  be  enjoyed  by  a  person 
charged  with  selling  our  atomic  secrets 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  wish  to  read  amendment  V  and 
amendment  VI  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  am  on  solid 
ground  when  I  say  that  the  bill  manifests 
a  greater  contempt  for  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  States  than  our  law 
manifests  for  a  person  charged  with 
treason  against  this  country.  Amend- 
ment V  reads  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  lor  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for 
the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law:  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without 
jvist  compensation. 

Amendment  VI  reads  as  follows: 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 


cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

Under  those  constitutional  provisions 
and  the  principles  of  the  common  law 
which  they  embody,  a  person  charged 
with  treason  against  the  United  States 
is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  In  that  respect,  he  is  accorded 
a  privilege  far  above  that  accorded  by  the 
bill  to  certain  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States.  I  say  this  because 
the  bill  creates  an  artificial  formula  un- 
der which  seven  States  of  the  Union, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  presumed 
to  be  guilty  of  violating  the  15th  amend- 
ment, and  are  compelled  to  prove  their 
innocence  in  order  to  enjoy  their  con- 
stitutional prerogatives. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  I  have  read  to  the  Senate,  a 
person  charged  with  treason  against  the 
United  States  must  be  tried  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted the  crime.  Under  the  bill,  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  of  States 
are  condemned  without  a  judicial  trial 
and  without  evidence  and  are  then  de- 
nied access  to  every  court  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  except  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  y 

Under  the  bill,  every  U.S.  disfrict  judge 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  areas  con- 
demned by  the  bill  is  prohibited  from 
acting  in  his  judicial  office  in  respect  to 
any  matter  arising  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill.  I  asked  the  Attorney  General 
the  reason  for  this  provision.  He  gave 
the  excuse  that  it  was  desired  to  have  in- 
terpretations of  the  bill  uniform;  there- 
fore, the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Attorney 
General.  I  say  that  that  excuse  is  intel- 
lectual rubbish.  I  say  that  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  eleven  separate  circuits  in 
the  United  States  in  which  courts  sit  for 
the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
Federal  law.  If  the  excuse  given  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  denying  jurisdic- 
tion to  all  of  the  Federal  judges  who  live 
in  areas  south  of  the  Potomac  River  were 
valid,  we  should  abolish  the  courts  in  the 
nine  circuits  because  they  raise  many 
more  opportunities  for  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law. 
There  are  only  two  circuit  courts 
which  sit  in  the  area  affected  by  the  bill. 
The  opportunity  for  confusion  of  deci- 
sions in  those  two  courts  is  negligible  in 
comparison  with  the  room  for  confusion 
in  decisions  in  the  eleven  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  there  are  only  two  pos- 
sible alternative  inferences  as  to  the  rea- 
son which  prompted  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  insert  the  provision  in  the  bill 
closing  the  courthouses  and  denying 
jurisdiction  to  Federal  judges  in  the 
areas  covered  by  the  bill.  Tlie  first  in- 
ference is  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice thinks  that  the  judges  in  those  areas 
are  so  lacking  in  judicial  character  that 
they  are  unable  to  make  just  judgments. 
The  other  is  that  the  judges  in  those 
areas  are  not  sufficiently  subservient  to 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  find  difficulty  in  the  first  of  these 
inferences  because  all  of  the  judges  were 


approved  originally  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  assume  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  not  have  approved 
them  if  the  Department  of  Justice  did  not 
believe  they  had  sufficient  judicial  char- 
acter to  discharge  the  functions  of  their 
office. 

Therefore,  I  am  necessarily  compelled 
to  infer  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
believes  that  southern  judges  might  not 
be  sufficiently  subservient  to  its  desires 
and  might  not  agree  with  the  premise 
upon  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
rests  this  bill,  that  is,  that  discrimination 
rather  than  apathy  or  the  lack  of  a 
two  party  system  keeps  voters  at  home 
on  election  day  in  some  Southern  States 
or  counties. 

I  return  for  a  moment  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  bill  places  the  States  and 
the  ix»litical  subdivisions  of  States  cov- 
ered by  it  on  a  lower  plane,  or  a  more 
degraded  plane,  if  you  please,  than  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  places 
those  charged  with  the  foulest  crimes 
against  our  Nation. 

I  say  this  because,  as  the  sixth  amend- 
ment declares,  a  person  charged  with  a 
crime  against  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  only  presumed  to  be  innocent,  and 
not  only  has  the  right  to  be  tried  in  the 
district  in  which  his  crime  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  but  he  has  a  right 
to  compulsory  process  for  securing  the 
presence  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf. . 

This  bill,  however,  places  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  of  States  cov- 
ered by  its  artificial  formula  on  a  lower 
procedural  plane,  or,  if  you  please,  a  more 
degraded  plane  than  those  charged  with 
the  foulest  of  crimes. 

I  make  this  charge  because  under  the 
Federal  statute  which  would  apply  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  proceedings  under  the  bill, 
the   States   or  political   subdivisions   of 
States  condemned  by  the  bill  would  not 
have    the   benefit    of    any   compulsory 
means  for  procuring  the  attendance  of 
their  witnesses.   This  is  true  because  sub- 
penas  from  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  only  run   100 
miles  outside  the  district.    So,  we  have 
an  astounding  provision  in  the  bill  to  the 
effect  that  all  courts  of  justice  in  the  land 
are  closed  against  these  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  States  except  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  they  are  required  to  come  to  this 
court,   not   to   answer   a   charge   made 
against  them  by  the  Government,  but  to 
prove  their  innocence,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  denied  any  com- 
pulsory process  for  securing  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses  to  testify  in  their  be- 
half. 

In  some  instances,  these  States  and 
pohtical  subdivisions  of  St-ates  are  located 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  courthouse  in 
which  the  District  Courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  sit. 

We  had  a  poet  in  North  Carolina  who 
was  not  well  known  to  the  Nation,  but 
who  merited  being  known  to  the  Nation 
for  his  poems. 

I  refer  to  John  Charles  McNeill.  In 
one  of  his  poems  he  said : 

How  teasing  truth  a  thousand  faces  shows, 
as  in  a  broken  mirror,  and  what  the  father 
died  for  In  the  flames,  his  own  son  scorns 
as  error. 
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I  am  moved  to  quote  that  E>ortion  of 
the  poem  of  John  Chai-les  McNeill  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  when  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  justified 
in  severing  their  political  connection 
with  the  mother  country.  England,  the 
fact  that  the  American  colonists  had 
been  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
trial  in  England. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  degree  between 
transporting  people  beyond  the  seas  for 
the  purpose  of  trial  and  comE>elling  the 
Stat-es.  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
and  their  election  oflScials  to  journey  a 
thousand  miles  to  prove  their  iruiocence 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  si.x  very  seri- 
ous objections  to  this  bill. 
The  objections  ai-e  as  follows: 
Pii-st.  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  totally 
unnecessary,  because  there  are  statutes 
now  already  on  the  Federal  statute  books 
sufficient  to  secure  registration  and  the 
right  to  vote  to  any  qualified  citizen  of 
any  race  in  any  precinct  in  the  United 
States. 

Second,  the  bill  is  repugnant  to  the 
constitutional  principle  that  the  United 
States  is  a  union  of  States  with  equal 
power  and  dignity. 

Thii'd,  the  bill  condemns  and  subjects 
to  punitive  measures  the  entire  States 
of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina,  and  many 
cities  and  counties  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  without  a  judicial  trial,  and 
for  this  reason  constitutes  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder, within  the  meaning  of  article  I. 
section  9.  clause  3  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Fourth,  the  bill  undertakes  to  nullify 
or  suspend  the  constitutional  power  of 
seven  States  namely,  Alabama.  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  to  estab- 
lish and  use  literacy  tests  as  qualifica- 
tions for  voting,  and  to  change  their  laws 
relating  to  election  procedures  and  voting 
qualifications. 


Fifth,  the  bill  prostitutes  the  judicial 
pi'ocess  in  these  respects: 

It  denies  to  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States  to  which  it  applies 
access  to  all  courts  sitting  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  except  the  United 
States  District  Couit  sitting  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  At  the  same  time,  it 
grants  their  adversary,  the  Attorney 
General,  full  liberty  to  proceed  against 
them  and  their  officials  and  citizens  in 
any  court  he  desires.  Moreover,  even  in 
the  only  court  open  to  them,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  to  which  the  bill  ap- 
plies are  subjected  to  specially  created 
i-ules  of  evidence  and  procedure  which 
rob  them  of  the  essentials  of  due  process 
and  the  fundamentals  of  simple  justice. 

Sixth,  the  bill  confers  arbitrai-y  and 
tyrannical  power  upon  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  thus 
offends  the  principle  that  we  have  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  of  today  will  not 
be  counted  as  a  speech  on  my  pending 
amendment,  and  that  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  resume  a  further  exposi- 
tion of  my  position  at  a  later  time,  and 
have  it  and  my  remarks  on  this  occasion 
counted  as  a  single  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  been  very  patient. 
He  has  been  prepared  to  make  this  ad- 
dress throughout  the  day,  and  he  is  very 
gracious  to  accommodate  the  Chamber 
as  he  now  proposes.  I  would  hope,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  begun  his 
discussion,  that  he  continue  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  ce.tain.  but  I 
shall  try  to  make  arrangements  to  do  so, 
because  personally  I  would  rather  pro- 
ceed with  it.  I  must  consult  another 
Senator  who  is  scheduled  to  proceed 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  we  may.  without 
interruption,  be  able  to  hear  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned  until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.^ ,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday 
May  4,  1965.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  3.  1965: 

UjS.  Marshal 
Joseph  N.  Tierney.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  liu- 
nols  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now 
serving  in  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  April  13.  1965. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Hugh   P.    Owens,   of   Oklahoma,   to   be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission   for   the   term   of   5   years   expiring 
June  5.  1970;  reappointment. 

Commerce  Department 
Alan    S.    Boyd,    of   Florida,    to    be   Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Charles  S.  Murphy,   of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  vice  Alan  S.  Boyd. 

Department  of  Health.  EDuc.^TlON.  and 

Welfare 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Peace  Corps 
Warren    W.   Wiggins,   of   Colorado,    to   be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Department  or  Agriculture 
John  A.  Schnittker,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  Charles  S.  Mur- 
Phy. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
LaVern  R.  Dilweg.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of   the   Foreign   Claims   Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  October  22,  1964. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  3 
months  ago  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
practically  every  family  of  registered 
voters  in  the  California  14th  Congres- 
sional District.  We  have  received  a  very 
heavy  response  to  this  questionnaire,  and 
my  office  has  been  deluged  with  returned 


completed  questionnaires  and  accom- 
panying correspondence.  Many  citizens 
not  only  answered  the  questionnaire,  but 
also  wrote  detailed  comments  on  the  bot- 
tom or  back  of  it.  or  on  supplementary 
sheets.  I  have  spent  many  hours  per- 
sonally reading  all  of  these  comments, 
and  they  have  been  most  helpful.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  a  Congressman  can 
better  represent  his  constituents  if  he 
knows  the  views  of  his  constituents  on 
important  issues  pending  before  Con- 
gress, than  if  he  makes  no  effort  to 
ascertain  these  views. 

The  tabulation  of  the  questionnaire 
has  been  completed,  and  the  results  are 
summarized  below.  This  involves  29,220 
questionnaires  which  were  returned. 
This  is  more  than  the  number  of  people 


who  are  contacted  by  the  Gallup  Poll 
when  it  takes  nationwide  polls. 

1.  The  President  has  proposed  that  Con- 
gress pass  legislation  authorizing  a  hospital 
care  program  for  people  over  65  to  be 
financed  through  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity withholding  taxes.  Would  you  favor 
this  proposal?  Yes.  12,304  (42.1  percent);  no, 
13.910  (47.6  percent);  undecided,  3,006  (10.3 
percent) . 

2.  In  both  Indonesia  and  Egypt,  U.S. -built 
libraries  have  been  destroyed  by  mobs«  and 
the  dictators  heading  these  countries  have 
made  strong  anti-American  statements.  Do 
you  believe  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  provide  foreign  aid  to  these  two  countries? 
Yes,  1.942  (6.6  percent);  no,  25,133  (86  per- 
cent); undecided  2,145  (7.4  percent). 

3.  Would  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  Red- 
woods National  Park  in  northern  California? 
Yes.  24.364  (83.4  percent);  no.  2.538  (8.7  per- 
cent): undecided.  2.318  (7.9  percent). 
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4.  A  constitutional  amendment  is  pending 
In  Congress  designed  to  offset  last  year's 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  held  that 
both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  had  to  be 
apportioned  according  to  population.  This 
amendment  would  provide  that  one  house  of 
a  State  legislature  should  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population,  but  tnat  the  other 
house  can  be  apportioned  on  some  other 
basis,  as  determined  by  the  people  of  the 
State.  Would  you  favor  this  constitutional 
amendment?  Yes,  17,611  (60.3  percent);  no, 
6,864  (23.5  percent);  undecided,  4,745  (16.2 
percent) . 

5  Do  you  believe  that  U.S.  price  supports 
on  tobacco  should  be  terminated?  Yes,  20,706 
(70.9  percent);  no,  3,375  (11.6  percent);  un- 
decided, 5,139   (17.5  percent). 

6.  A  constitutional  amendment  has  been 
proposed  to  give  the  President  the  power, 
when  there  is  no  Vice  President  such  as 
during  last  year,  to  appoint  a  Vice  President 
subject  to  ratification  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Would  you  favor  this  constitutional 
amendment?  Yes,  21.891  (74.9  percent) ;  no, 
6,609  (19.2  percent);  undecided,  1,720  (5.9 
percent ) . 

7.  Under  section  14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  the  individual  States  have  the  right  to 
pass  right-to-work  laws  to  ban  the  com- 
pulsory union  shop  in  those  States.  Twenty 
States  have  passed  such  laws.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14B,  thereby  making  it  illegal  for  a 
State  to  pass  a  right-to-work  law.  Would 
you  favor  repeal  of  section  14B?  Yes.  7,935 
(27.2  percent);  no,  18.615  (63.7  percent); 
undecided,  2,670  (9.1  percent). 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Federal  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  should  be  a  balanced 
budget?  Yes,  21,447  (73.4  percent);  no, 
2,754  (9.4  percent);  undecided,  5,019  (17.2 
percent ) . 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  United  Nations 
members  who  are  2  years  delinquent  in  dues 
or  special  assessments  should  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly as  provided  by  the  U.N.  Charter?  Yes. 
26,353  (90.2  percent);  no,  1,251  (4.3  per- 
cent);  undecided.   1.616    (5.5   percent). 

10.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should 
sell  surplus  farm  commodities  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  other  Communist  countries  at  sub- 
sidized prices  which  are  lower  than  the 
prices  at  which  U.S.  consumers  can  buy  these 
commodities?  Yes,  3,062  (10.5  percent);  no, 
24.481  (83.8  percent);  undecided,  1,677  (5.7 
percent) . 

11.  The  AFL-CIO  has  proposed  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  increase  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  from  $1.25  per  hour  to  $2  per 
hour.  Would  you  favor  this  proposal?  Yes, 
9,511  (32.6  percent);  no,  16,606  (56.8  per- 
cent; undecided,  3,103  (10.6  percent). 

12.  Do  you  believe  that  a  greater  effort 
should  be  made,  at  all  levels  of  government, 
to  maintain  law  and  order  in  our  Nation? 
Yes.  27.006  (92.4  percent);  no.  894  (3.1  per- 
cent); undecided  1,320  (4.5  percent). 

13.  Do  you  believe  that  admitted  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  should  be  Invited 
to  be  speakers  at  publicly  operated  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  this  country?  Yes, 
6.363  (21.8  percent);  no.  20,751  (71  percent); 
undecided,  2,106   (7.2  percent). 


Polish  Constitution  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  for 
174  years  now  all  free  people  throughout 


the  world,  friends  of  Poland  or  those 
slightly  connected  with  this  great  coun- 
try, have  been  celebrating  Poland's  Con- 
stitution  of    May    3,    1791.    Time    and 
again  we  have  discussed  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  merits  of  this  great 
European  charter  as  one  of  the  most 
democratic     constitutional     documents 
ever    drafted.    Unfortimately.   for   well 
over  a  century,  the  people  of  Poland  were 
unable  to  benefit  from  it,  for  as  we  all 
well  know,  the  country  was  partitioned 
by  three  great  powers:  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.     For  barely  20  years  of  full 
independence,   between   the   two   Great 
Wars  w-ere  the  Polish  people  able  to  en- 
joy their  freedom,  their  liberty,  and  their 
way  of  life,   guaranteed   them  by   this 
Constitution. 

After  20  years  of  full  liberty,  the  inde- 
pendent Polish  nation  was  once  again 
invaded.  On  the  one  hand  bloodthirsty 
armies  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich  crossed  the 
Polish  frontiers  and  within  1  month  had 
the  entire  country  in  complete  control, 
murdering  or  executing  all  opposition. 
On  the  other  hand  Hitler's  allies,  the 
Soviet  Union,  marched  into  Poland  from 
the  East  and  within  3  months  of  its  occu- 
pation deported  some  1 V2  million  people, 
who  were  shipped  to  the  farthest  regions 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  put  into  the  in- 
famous slave  labor  camps.  More  than 
14,000  Polish  officers  were  massacred  by 
the  NKVD,  and  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  Soviet  occupation  of  Polish 
soil,  some  2  million  Poles  disappeared, 
never  to  be  accounted  for,  bringing  the 
total  of  Poles  slaughtered  to  some  7  mil- 
lion souls. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Polish  puppet 
regime  will  loudly  celebrate  the  21st  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  "liberation,"  one 
of  the  most  tragic  events  history  has 
known.  This  Polish  tragedy  has  no  com- 
parison, and  some  specific  examples  of 
how  it  came  about  and  is  maintained  are 
worth  keeping  in  mind. 

On  July  22,  1944,  a  handful  of  un- 
known people  who  called  themselves  the 
Committee  of  Liberation  formed  a  new 
Polish  Government  in  Lublin,  backed  up 
by  Stalin's  Red  Army  and  the  NKVD. 
The  Polish  Home  Army  was  being  liqui- 
dated, and  a  few  unknown  members  of 
underground  imits  who  came  into  Poland 
with  the  Soviet  army  were  made  heroes 
overnight.  Half  of  Poland  was  handed 
over  to  Stalin,  and  the  deal  was  accepted 
by  the  three  great  powers.  Alien  to 
Poland,  hordes  of  Communist  Gauleiters 
took  over  the  country,  throwing  into  jail 
everyone  who  openly  opposed  the  Soviet- 
inspired  action. 

Poland,  which  has  only  one  party,  the 
Communist   Party,    has   its   movements 
called  PAX.     Its  leader,  Stanislaw  Pia- 
secki,  a  prewar  Fascist  who  headed  the 
ultranationalist  Falanga  Party,  leads  to- 
day the  pseudo-Catholic  movement,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  split  the  Polish  Catho- 
lics and  undermine  them  from  within. 
Piasecki.    who    managed    to    split    the 
Polish  clergy  by  forming  an  anti-Vatican 
priesthood    of    the    so-called    pati-iotic 
priests,  is  the  only  Pole  in  Poland  who 
manages  to  run  his  own  free  enterprise 
organization — profitmaking  stores,  small 
industry,  and  an  export  house  known  as 
"Inco,"  not  to  speak  of  a  chain  of  the 


so-called  Catholic  press  which  fully  sup- 
ports the  Red  regime  with  all  its  crimi- 
nal elements.     None  of  the  various  PAX 
establishments    pays   any    income   tax. 
How  this  highly  controversial  character, 
who   until   1939   advocated   "a  free-of- 
Jews   Polish   Nationalist   Home."   came 
back  into  a  Communist-run  country  is 
no  mystery  to  those  who  know  a  little 
about    the    workings    of    the    Kremlin. 
After  having  been  arrested  by  the  NKVD. 
Piasecki.  a  highly  intelligent  individual, 
managed    to    convince    Sverov,    Beria's 
deputy,  that  his  PAX  movement  would 
achieve  the  Soviet  aim,  to  split  the  Poles. 
He  was  released  and  aided  in  getting 
back  to  Poland,  where  his  power  today  is 
unlimited. 

And  now.  the  latest  twist  by  the  re- 
gime which  calls  itself  a  democracy: 
Last  March  the  Wrocalaw  Weekly,  of  the 
PAX  group  Catholics,  published  an  inter- 
view with  General  Berling.  chairman  of 
the  Polonia  Committee,  an  organization 
aiming  to  bring  closer  ties  with  Poles 
abroad.  Berling,  asked  by  the  corre- 
spondent about  the  tasks  of  the  recent- 
ly created  Polonia  Committee  attached 
to  the  Union  of  Fighters  for  Freedom 
and  Democracy,  had  this  to  say : 


Jhe  tasks  are  very  important  and  very  fun- 
damental. We  want  to  establish  permanent 
contacts  with  the  Polonia  centers  through- 
out the  world.  First  of  all.  we  would  like 
to  establish  contacts  with  the  Polish  vet- 
erans organizations  abroad.  We  would  then 
enable  our  countrymen  living  abroad  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  real  life  of  Po- 
land, with  its  great  achievements  and  Its 
great  plans  for  the  future. 

The  real  scope  of  the  Polonia  Commit- 
tee was  shown  by  the  following  words : 

We  would  like  to  draw  the  Polonia  into 
the  all-national  front  of  building  up  the 
prestige  of  our  Fatherland  and  of  maintain- 
ing vigilance  against  everything  which 
threatens  Poland  with  hostility.  •  •  •  We  en- 
visage the  organization  of  common  political 
activity  aimed,  for  instance,  at  unmasking 
the  revisionist  drives  of  antipeace  elements. 
*  •  *  We  shall  organize  celebrations  of  the 
national  anniversaries  of  great  historical 
events;  care  for  the  places  where  Polish 
blood  was  shed  during  the  last  war.  We 
shall  organize  an  exchange  of  periodicals  and 
publications  containing  integral  informa- 
tion, excursions,  visits  of  emigre  families 
to  Poland,  summer  holidays  in  Poland  for 
children  from  abroad,  etc. 

On  the  day  of  the  174th  anniversai-y 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Polonia  Committee  whether  his  commit- 
tee is  going  to  celebrate  this  great  day.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  whether  his  com- 
mittee will  care  for  all  the  places  where 
Polish  blood  was  shed — will  it  include  the 
Katyn  Forest?  I  would  like  to  ask  why. 
in  a  recent  visa  application  form  issued 
by  all  Polish  consulates,  he  has  included 
the  following  question,  which  speaks  for 
itself  and  understandably  may  give  pause 
to  emigree  families  hoping  to  visit  Po- 
land: 

In  case  of  earlier  permanent  residency  in 
Poland,  give  the  last  address,  place  of  work, 
and  position,  when  and  on  what  grounds  and 
by  what  documents  the  departure  followed? 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Polonia  Committee 
whether  he  realizes  that  the  hostility  of 
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Poles  abroad  is  directed,  not  against 
Poland,  the  Polish  nation,  and  what  the 
Poles  stand  for.  but  merely  against  a  re- 
gime which  has  installed  itself  against 
the  will  of  the  people. 

Until  the  chairman  realizes  that,  his 
sjstem  is  doorfied  to  ultimate  failure,  for 
the  day  must  and  will  come  again  when 
Poland  will  in  truth  be  free. 


Polish  ConstitutioD  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791,  is  a  very  im- 
portant document.  Its  adoption  and 
promulgation  marked  a  turning  point  in 
Poland's  Central  Government,  and  the 
date  has  become  a  Polish  holiday. 

The  Polish  people  had  the  misfortune 
of  losing  a  good  part  of  their  country  late 
in  the  1770's  to  their  greedy  neighbors. 
Certain  Polish  leaders  felt  that  if  they 
had  a  strong  central  government,  ca- 
pable of  uniting  all  elements  in  the  coim- 
try  and  strengthening  its  fighting  ca- 
pacity, future  calamities  could  be 
avoided.  They  were  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied with  their  absolutist,  moncrchial 
form  of  government.  The  king  had  too 
much  power,  and  was  incapable  of  using 
it  effectively  because  of  certain  crippling 
defects  In  the  old  Diet — legislative  as- 
sembly. The  discontent  was  widespread 
among  liberal  leaders  and  also  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  These  liberal,  demo- 
cratic and  patriotic  leaders  took  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  con- 
stitution which  would  improve,  if  not 
revolutionize,  the  Government  of  Po- 
land. The  result  was  the  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791. 

The  Constitution  drastically  reduced 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  king,  and 
made  Poland  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Heretofore  the  king  could  exercise  his 
authority  only  through  a  council.  The 
powers  of  the  upper  chamber  were  cur- 
tailed, and  those  of  the  popularly  elected 
lower  chamber  were  strengthened.  The 
peasantry  was  freed  from  its  bondage 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
law.  Religious  toleration  was  assured  to 
all  citizens,  and  freedom  of  speech  was 
guaranteed.  These  features  made  the 
Constitution  a  democratic  instrument 
and  represented  a  great  forward  advance 
in  popularizing  the  Government.  It  was 
hailed  as  such  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  many  liberal  leaders  abroad 
praised  the  Polish  leaders. 

On  the  174th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  Day  one  can 
hardly  overlook  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  of  many 
thousand  Polish  oflBcers  by  their  heart- 
less captors  early  in  the  last  war.  Inci- 
dentally, in  this  connection,  it  is  also 
worth  recalling  that  this  is  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Yalta  agreement. 
Lastly,  I  would  also  like  to  stress  the  fact 


that  almost  1.000  years  ago.  in  the  year 
966,  Poles  adopted  Christianity  as  their 
faith  and  founded  the  most  powerful 
Christian  power  in  eastern  Europe.  In 
taking  note  of  all  these  occasions.  I 
gladly  join  all  friends  of  Poland  and  of 
freedom. 


The  1965  Voting  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3,  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  write  a  weekly  news  column 
for  a  number  of  newspapers  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  always  try  to  write 
on  a  subject  which  is  of  current  interest 
and  certainly  a  most  appropriate  subject 
at  this  time  would  be  the  voting  rights 
bill.  Therefore,  believing  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  others  would  be 
interested  in  my  views  on  this  subject.  I 
Include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
column  on  this  legislation :  ^ 

Congressman  Tom  Peixy  Says  Repubucans 
Offek  a  Better  Voting  Rights  Bill 

The  importance  ol  the  role  of  the  minority 
In  Congress  Is  shown  In  the  Republican  al- 
ternative voting  rights  bill.  This  Republican 
bill  would  apply  wherever  discrimination 
exists  whereas  the  administration's  bill  would 
apply  only  to  a  limited  number  of  States 
which  employ  literacy  and  other  tests.  The 
absolute  exclusion  of  Texas  from  the  cover- 
age of  this  bin  has  been  widely  noted. 

The  Republican  substitute  bill  would  not 
penalize  the  Innacent — the  States  and  locali- 
ties where  discrimination  does  not  exist.  In 
contrast,  the  administration's  bill  would  Im- 
pose undue  burdens  on  areas  such  as  Alaska 
and  parts  of  Maine  where  discrimination  Is 
known  not  to  exist. 

The  Republican  prop>osal  Is  not  limited  by 
the  straitjacket  of  an  arbitrary  percentage 
formula.  The  administration  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  reach  only  those  States 
and  their  subdivisions  having  literacy  tests 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  Its  fjeople  reg- 
istered or  voted  in  the  1964  election.  States 
or  local  communities  coming  within  this 
arbitrary  formula  might  or  might  not  be 
practicing  discrimination. 

Under  the  Republican  alternative,  a  Fed- 
eral examiner  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  When  the  At- 
torney General  received  25  or  more  com- 
plaints from  residents  of  a  county  alleging 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  the  examiner  would  immediately 
determine  If  these  persons  were  qualified  to 
vote.  Challenges  by  the  State  could  be  made 
to  a  Federal  hearing  officer,  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  within  10  days,  and 
the  hearing  officer  would  be  required  to 
render  his  decision  7  days  thereafter. 

Determination  by  the  hearing  officer  that 
25  or  more  persons  were  denied  suffrage  be- 
cause of  race  or  color  would  establish  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination.  Immediately,  there- 
after, the  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
appoint  such  additional  Federal  examiners 
and  hearing  officers  as  necessary  to  register 
all  other  persons  within  the  country  subject 
to  discrimination. 

This  minority  bill  provides  that  examiners 
shall  disregard  literacy  test  requirements  for 
persons  who  possess  a  sixth  grade  education. 
But.  Federal  examiners  under  this  bill  would 
apply  to  all  other  persons  a  State's  literacy 


test,  provided  It  was  fair  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory. In  contrast,  the  administration's  bill 
would  require  the  complete  elimination  of 
literacy  tests  In  a  few  States  or  their  sub- 
divisions, caught  in  Its  net,  no  matter  how 
reasonable   the  testa  or   how  fairly  applied. 

Our  Republican  bUl  would  not  overturn 
the  constitutional  principles  by  requiring 
States  to  establish  their  Innocence  whereas 
the  administration's  bill  does  do  this  by 
presuming  a  State  or  political  subdivision, 
covered  by  the  bill,  guilty  of  discrimination 
until  It  receives  from  a  Federal  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment that  it  has  not  violated  the  I5th 
amendment  in  even  one  Instance  in  the  past 
10  years. 

Our  bin  would  not  Invalidate  laws  or 
ordinances  of  State  and  local  government  in 
contravention  of  established  constitutional 
principles.  The  administration's  bill  on  the 
other  hand  would  require  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions,  covered  by  the  bill,  to 
come  to  a  Federal  court  for  validation  of 
their  future  laws  and  ordinances  relating 
to  voting  requirements.  Such  Is  required 
by  this  administration  bill  even  though  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  and  local 
community  have  never  been  found  to  be  dis- 
criminatory. 

The  minority  Republican  alternative  pro- 
posal offers  a  constitutional,  comprehensive, 
effective,  speedy  remedy  for  the  evil  of  dls- 
cnfranchlsement  of  any  citizen  because  of 
race  or  color.  It  would  eliminate  voter  dis- 
crimination quickly  and  wherever  it  might 
exist. 

So,  as  I  say,  this  legislation  point  up  the 
value  of  a  responsible,  constructive  minority 
under  our  two  party  system.  Nothing  I 
have  said,  however,  should  Indicate  any  real 
hope  on  my  part  that  our  minority  view- 
point will  prevail. 

The  majority  party  Is  riding  high  and  Is 
not  asking  for  our  help.  So  I  fear  our 
Republican  contribution.  In  this  case,  will 
be  limited  to  a  role  of  writing  a  legislative 
record  containing  our  alternative  suggestions 
to  Improve  a  voting  rights  law  and  thereby 
bringing  both  sides  of  the  Issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 


Press  Release  by  Senator  Nelson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson.  Wisconsin's  junior 
Senator  and  the  Nation's  outstanding 
champion  of  conservation  ideas  and  pro- 
grams, made  an  announcement  today 
which  I  feel  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues  in  this  body. 

He  announced  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  approved  five 
key  budget  requests  which  offer  bright 
new  hope  for  Great  Lakes  area  consei-va- 
tion  and  resource  development. 

None  of  these  five  projects,  involving 
a  total  of  $15,144,400,  was  included  in  the 
budget  bill  reported  by  this  body. 

I  wish  to  make  known  my  agreement 
with  Senator  Nelson  that  these  budget 
requests  are  absolutely  vital. 

The  ultimate  approval  of  these  proj- 
ects probably  will  rest  with  a  Senate- 
House  conference  committee. 
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So  that  all  my  colleagues  will  be  famil- 
iar with  these  new  budget  requests,  I 
include  Senator  Nelson's  press  release 
of  today  in  the  Record  : 

Press  Release  by  Senator  Nelson 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  said  Monday  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  had 
approved  five  key  budget  requests  which 
offer  "bright  new  hope  for  Great  Lakes  area 
conservation  and  resource  development." 

The  committee  voted  for  funds  to  expand 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
bolster  the  Great  Lakes  fishing  Industry, 
finance  Wisconsin  water  research,  and  buy 
a  huge  tract  of  lakes  and  recreational  forest 
lust  over  the  State  line. 

•If  these  committee  successes  can  be 
steered  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  will  have  won  a  great  victory  for  the 
Great  Lakes  region,"  Nelson  said. 

Senator  Nelson,  in  letters  to  Senators  and 
In  appearances  before  subcommittees,  had 
fought  for  the  budget  Increases  which  he 
_sald  were  absolutely  vital.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  and  other  Great  Lakes  Senators  also 
backed  the  budget  increases.  The  commit- 
tee, of  which  Senator  Proxmire  Is  a  mem- 
ber, granted   every   one  of  the  requests. 

They  would: 

1.  Buy  the  Sylvanla  tract— 18,000  acres  of 
virgin  forest  and  lakes  in  northern  Michigan, 
bordering  northeastern  Wisconsin — for  $6,- 
099,400. 

2.  Clear  the  way  for  a  big  expansion  of 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  several  years 
hence  by  granting  $190,000  for  immediate 
planning. 

3.  Release  $430,000  to  help  Great  Lakes 
fishermen,  hurt  by  the  sea  lamprey  and  last 
year's  botulism  disease  scare. 

4.  Appropriate  $5,600,000  to  ImplementTne 
Commercial  Fisheries  and  Development  Act 
of  1964,  to  finance  research  and  disaster  aid. 

5.  Appropriate  $2,825,000  to  finance  the 
newly  established  "water  resource  research 
Institute"  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
36  other  land-grant  universities,  as  author- 
ized but  not  financed  last  year. 

These  projects  were  not  included  In  the 
budget  bin  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Nelson  said  he  was  reasonably  confident 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  would  back  up 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  deci- 
sion on  all  five.  Then  a  fight  must  be  made 
to  win  approval  in  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee.  Nelson  said. 

Senator  Nelson  called  the  privately  owned 
Sylvanla  tract  "a  mldwestern  Shangri-la." 
He  said  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  seize  the  opportunity  to 
buy  it  for  long-range  public  enjoyment.  The 
tract  Is  In  the  estate  of  the  late  Larry  Fisher. 
a  multlmnilonalre,  and  Is  In  danger  of  being 
subdivided  and  logged  off. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  proposes  to  make 
it  a  national  recreation  area.  The  area  is 
dotted  with  crystal  clear  lakes  and  huge 
timber. 

Senator  Nelson  had  made  a  major  fight  on 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  item,  noting 
that  this  $190,000  was  the  key  to  preserving 
carefully  developed  plans  to  double  the  Labo- 
ratory's staff  of  scientists. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Wisconsin  Sena- 
tors won  final  approval  of  a  $4  million  new 
wing  on  the  Laboratory.  Bids  are  now  being 
taken  and  construction  will  start  soon.  Once 
that  new  wing  is  occupied,  the  present  lab 
building  must  be  extensively  remodeled  at  a 
cost  of  $2,750,000.  Then  the  development 
plan  calls  for  construction  of  another  $5.7 
million  wing. 

This  great  expansion  program,  totaling  al- 
most $13  million,  is  to  be  completed  by  1972, 
by  which  time  the  scientists'  staff  is  to  in- 
crease from  150  to  325. 

Nelson  felt  It  was  crucial  to  win  the  $190,- 
000  this  year  to  keep  Congress  committed  to 
the  expansion  timetable. 


Nelson  emphasized  that  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,  the  Nation's  No.  1  research 
center  for  the  industry,  would  play  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  Appalachla,  the 
northern  Great  Lakes  area,  and  other 
forested  areas  with  economic  problems.  He 
also  said  it  would  help  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  caused  by  the  phasing  out  of  Truax 
Field  Air  Force  Base  at  Madison. 

When  the  Conunerclal  Fisheries  and  De- 
velopment Act  was  approved  last  year,  $5.5 
million  was  authorized.  The  1966  budget, 
however,  recommended  only  $2  million  and 
the  House  added  $2  million  to  this. 

Nelson  contended  that  a  series  of  setbacks 
reduced  the  Great  Lakes  commercial  fishing 
industry  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Wisconsin  would  receive  $24,500  to  $4.9 
million  designated  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  States  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes  would  receive  $468,700  under  the  re- 
vised appropriation.  As  recommended  in  the 
administration  budget,  Wisconsin  would 
have  received  only  $9,500  and  the  Great 
Lakes  States  $181,700. 

The  $430,000  approved  for  revitalizing 
Great  Lakes  fishing  was  less  than  the  $1.43 
million  requested  in  a  letter  last  week  by 
Nelson,  the  Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Sen- 
ators, and  the  Midwest  Fisheries  Council. 
The  House,  however,  had  refused  to  appro- 
priate anything  for  this  purpose. 

The  $2.8  mnilon  appropriation  for  water 
resource  research  institutes  was  approved 
by  the  committee  early  last  week  and  then 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  money  would  allow  37  centers  to  be 
established  and  thus  fulfill  the  goal  of  a  re- 
search center  at  a  land-grant  college  or  uni- 
versity in  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  House  had  cut  $855,000,  which  would 
have  prohibited  establishment  of  a  center  in 
each  State.  Centers  have  already  been  es- 
tablished in  14  States. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Center  will 
bring  together  and  Improve  the  existing  pro- 
grams for  research,  publication,  and  educa- 
tion in  the  field  of  water  resources. 


The  elimination  of  pollution  of  our 
waterways  is  so  very,  very  vital,  that  it 
means  the  survival  of  man,  animal,  fish, 
bird,  and  vegetation. 


This  Is  What  I  Firmly  Believe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  P.  Smith,  of  the  Cuyahoga  River 
Reclamation  Commission,  Cuyahoga 
Falls.  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  devoted  conservationists  of  the  Na- 
tion. John  Smith  has  spent  a  lifetime  of 
effort  in  attempting  to  arrest  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  streams  and  waterways 
located  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

Recently.  Mr.  Smith  has  authored  the 
following  lines  entitled  "This  Is  What  I 
Firmly  Believe."  It  is  certainly  indica- 
tive of  the  zeal  of  George  P.  Smith  in  the 
entire  subject  of  water  pollution,  and 
sums  up  most  appropriately  America's 
needs  to  beautify  and  to  conserve  in  a 
bit  of  thoughtful  prose. 

this  Is  What  I  Firmly  Believe 


Man  in  his  thoughtlessness. 

Man  in  his  unfairness  to  God. 

Man  in  his  ungratefulness  to  God, 

Man  in  his  greediness.  Is  killing  what  God 

has  given  him,  and  if  not  stopped,  will 

kill  himself. 


"Top  Typical  Teen":  Miss  Mary  Jo  Smith, 
of^Coolidge,  Ga. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF^  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  evei-y  Member  of  this  House  has 
wished  at  some  time  that  our  Congres- 
sional Record  was  equipped  to  repro- 
duce photographs. 

Were  it  possible  I  would  offer  to  you 
today  the  smiling  countenance  of  ths 
"Top  Typical  Teen"  of  last  week's  Na- 
tional 4-H  Conference. 

She  is  Miss  Mary  Jo  Smith,  of  Cool- 
idge,  Ga..  in  Thomas  County.  Pridefully 
I  report  that  this  is  in  the  Second  District 
of  Georgia. 

Seventeen  magazine,  assisted  by  co- 
operative extension  service  leaders, 
picked  her  to  represent  2V4  million  fine 
boys  and  girls.  She  was  presented  at  the 
National  4-H  Conference  General  Assem- 
bly here  on  Wednesday  night. 

This  lovely  young  high  school  senior 
was  selected  for  her  exceptional  4-H  lead- 
ership and  citizenship  achievements;  her 
church,  school,  and  community  activities, 
and  her  personal  charm  and  poise.  She 
will  be  featured  this  fall  in  an  illustrated 
article  by  Seventeen  in  its  auxiliary  pub- 
lication, Seventeen  at  School. 

Mai-y  Jo  was  among  235  delegates  in 
Washington  from  50  States.  Puerto  Rico 
and  Canada  who  participated  in  assem- 
blies and  group  discussions  at  the  4-H 
center  and  also  enjoyed  the  many  won- 
ders of  our  Nation's  Capitol  City. 

In  Georgia.  Mai-y  Jo  lives  with  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  I.  Smith  on 
an  850-acre  crop-beef-dairy  farm  and  at- 
tends high  school  at  nearby  Thomasville. 
In  this  latter  city,  famous  over  many 
years  for  its  annual  Rose  Show,  Mary  Jo 
reigned  the  previous  week  as  queen  of 
the  festival.  She  also  is  now  State  4-H 
council  president,  and  Dr.  Tommy  Wal- 
ton, the  State  leader,  says  she  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Tn  1963  she  helped  us  lead 
a  4-H  people-to-people  goodwill  tour  of 
several  European  countries,"  he  said. 

Mary  Jo  and  the  other  Georgia  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Assembly  had  a 
great  time  here  in  Washington  last  week. 
They  are  Linda  Grace  Smith  of  Fort 
Gaines,  Kenneth  Gordon  of  Hogansville, 
and  John  H.  Newell,  Jr.,  of  Whitesburg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  pardoned  for 
also  pointing  with  pride  that  Linda  Grace 
is  also  from  my  district? 

These  fine  young  people  were  also  ac- 
companied to  Washington  by  district 
leaders  Gene  Grimes  of  Tifton  and  Roger 
Carr  of  Watkinsville. 

They  met  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at 
the  White  House.  Later  Mary  Jo  enjoyed 
sighting    with    Miss    Connie    Freeman, 
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daughter  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman.  She  also  introduced  a  fel- 
low Georgian.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  to  the  General  Assembly  and  ap- 
peared on  several  television  shows. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recog- 
nize the  wonderful  accomplishments  of 
these  great  young  Americans.  How  re- 
freshing to  compare  them  with  the  kooks 
and  beatniks. 


Monsignor  Cyril  Anid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. May  9,  1965,  the  Right  Reverend 
Archimandrite  Cyril  Anid.  pastor  of  St. 
Ann's  Melkite  Rite  Church,  will  be  hon- 
ored on  his  retirement  at  a  testimonial 
dinner. 

Monsignor  Anid  was  born  in  Bierut, 
Lebanon,  in  1885.  and  underwent  semi- 
nary training  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Ann 
in  Jerusalem.  He  was  ordained  into  the 
priesthood  on  September  14,  1911.  He 
remained  at  St.  Ann's  Seminary,  where 
he  sei-ved  as  a  professor  of  Greek  and 
Arabic  languages.  At  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I.  the  seminary  was  forced  to 
close  its  doors  for  political  reasons.  He 
returned  to  Bierut,  where  he  assisted  in 
school  and  parish  work. 

In  December  1919.  while  visiting  his 
family  in  New  York  City,  he  was  urged 
by  the  Syrian  Catholics  of  Paterson  to 
render  spiritual  services  to  them.  The 
following  year,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Oriental 
Church  in  Rome.  Monsignor  Anid  was 
assigned  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  this 
growing  community.  Masses  were  at 
first  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  later  in  the 
basement  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 

With  the  acquisition  of  property  on 
Marshall  Street.  Monsignor  Anid  was  in- 
strumental in  the  construction  of  St. 
Ann's  Church  in  1922,  a  church  con- 
structed in  the  Byzantine  architectural 
design.  Under  his  tutorage,  a  parish 
hall  was  constructed  adjacent  to  the 
church  in  1947,  for  use  as  a  social  center. 
A  rectory  was  constructed  in  1963. 

The  Most  Reverend  James  J.  Navagh. 
DD.,  bishop  of  Paterson,  heads  the  list  of 
dignitaries  from  around  the  world  who 
will  be  there  to  pay  tribute  to  Monsignor 
Anid. 

Honorary  chairmen  are  Rev.  Maxim 
Chalhoub.  the  new  pastor,  and  his  assist- 
ant. Rev.  Albert  Gorayeb.  General 
chairmen  are  Charles  AblahanI  and 
George  Dipsey. 

I  personally  have  come  to  respect  and 
revere  this  kindly  and  warm  man.  His 
friendliness  to  all  and  his  good  cheer 
have  been  unfailing.  Combining  hu- 
manitarianlsm  with  wisdom,  he  has  been 
a  guiding  light  for  many. 

I  am  sure  that  I  represent  the  entire 
community  when  I  wish  Msgr.  Cyril  Anid 


many  years  of  good  health  and  content- 
ment in  his  retirement.  We  pray  that 
his  years  will  be  golden  ones. 


Israel   Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
that  little  nation  in  the  Middle  East — 
Israel.  Its  struggle  for  existence  will 
continue  and  its  fight  for  recognition  will 
continue  with  the  help  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Israel  is  a  firm  ally 
of  the  free  world  in  that  region  of  the 
world,  the  Middle  East.  She  can  be  de- 
pended upon  and  her  independence  must 
be  assured.  I  know  you  do  not  need  to 
be  told  of  the  marvelous  progress  which 
the  hard  work,  dedication,  and  zeal  of 
the  Jews  in  Israel  has  accomplished  in 
the  relatively  short  period  of  time  since 
independence.  Let  me,  therefore,  speak 
briefly  on  the  relations  which  have  ex- 
isted between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  in  that  same  span  of  time. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  great  interest 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  Amer- 
icans for  Israel  and  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. From  the  moment  when 
then-President  Harry  S.  Truman  recog- 
nized the  newly  formed  nation  with  the 
2,000  years  of  history  behind  it,  to  the 
present  day  when  the  programs  of  tech- 
nical cooperation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries have  progressed  toward  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  itself,  the  record  has 
been  a  happy  and  beneficial  one. 

As  Americans  who  have  assisted  the 
economy  and  development  of  this  brave 
country  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be- 
come a  substantial  and  progressive  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations,  let  me  say 
that  the  achievements  of  Israel  in  this 
sphere  have  been  nothing  short  of  mi- 
raculous. Our  economic  aid  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  totaling  $1,024.4  mil- 
lion, has  been  small  in  comparison  to 
the  constructive  uses  to  which  it  has 
been  put,  and  Israel's  noteworthy 
achievements  are  a  shining  example  of 
what  responsible  leadership  and  intelli- 
gent planning  can  do  with  such  help.  If 
only  other  countries  would  follow  Israel's 
lead. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  American-Israeli  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand into  new  areas.  And,  that  both  na- 
tions will  benefit  from  such  cooperation. 
Take  just  one  recent  example:  the  agree- 
ment for  mutual  research  into  the  prob- 
lem of  large-scale  water  desallnlzatlon. 
While  it  is  evident  to  everyone  that  Israel 
sorely  needs  new  water  resources,  and 
that  the  successful  outcome  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Israel, 
consider  also  the  benefits  which  will  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States  and  the  world. 
Here  in  this  country,  for  so  long  the  land 
of  unlimited  resources,  we  are  beg^lnning 


to  feel  the  pinch  of  limited  fresh  water 
supplies.  We  also  have  extensive  areas 
of  land  which  could  be  cultivated  if  there 
were  abundant  sweet  water.  So  it  is  that 
both  Israel  and  the  United  States  can, 
and  will,  benefit  from  mutual  programs 
for  developing  economical  processes  for 
desalinating  sea  water  which  we  in  the 
United  States  have  only  recently  begun. 
This  is  only  one  brief,  although  impor- 
tant, example  of  what  I  mean.  But  it  Is 
a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  good 
relations  which  exist  between  Israel  and 
the  United  States,  and  a  marvelous  omen 
for  the  future. 
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A  Basic  American  Right:  The  Right  To 
Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  parody  on  the  President's 
speech  when  applied  to  the  principle  of 
the  right  to  work  and  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14-B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

On  that  basis  the  President  said,  in 
part: 

I  speak  tonight  for  the  dignity  of  man  and 
the  destiny  of  democracy.  •  •  •  There, 
long  suffering  men  and  women  peacefully 
protested  the  denial  of  their  rights  as  Amer- 
icans. •  *  •  There  is  no  cause  for  self-satis- 
faction in  the  long  denial  of  equal  rights 
for  millions  of  Americans.  *  •  •  For  with  a 
country  as  with  a  person,  "What  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul."  •  •  *  Those  words  are 
a  promise  to  every  citizen  that  he  shall  share 
in  the  dignity  of  man. 

The  President  went  on  to  say : 

This  dignity  cannot  be  found  in  man's 
possessions  or  his  power  or  his  position.  It 
rests  on  his  right  to  be  treated  as  a  man 
equal  in  opportunity  to  all  others.  It  says 
he  shall  share  in  freedom,  choose  his  lead- 
ers, educate  his  children,  provide  for  his 
family  according  to  his  ability  and  his  merits 
as  a  human  being. 

Not  according  to  his  membership  in  a 
union. 

To  apply  any  other  test — to  deny  a  man  his 
hopes — 

His  job —  I 

because  of  his  color  or  race,  his  religion,  or 
the  place  of  his  birth — 

Or  because  of  nonmembership  in  a 
union — 

is  not  only  to  do  injustice,  it  is  to  deny 
America  and  to  dishonor  the  dead  who  gave 
their  lives  for  freedom.  •  •  •  Yet  the  harsh 
fact  la  that  in  many  places  in  this  country 
men  and  women  are  kept  from  voting — 

Working — 
because  they  are  Negro — 

Not  union. 

Yes;  it  seems  that  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  President  Johnson's  eloquent 
plea  for  voting  rights  retain  the  same  in- 


tegrity and  may  be  Identically  applied 
to  another  basic  American  right— the 
right  to  work. 


Chaplain  William  H.  Bucklew 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1965 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  William 
Henry  Bucklew,  national  chaplain  for 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  is  render- 
ing our  country  outstanding  service.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  more  than  14  years  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know  many  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  veterans  organizations.  I 
have  never  known  a  more  dedicated,  de- 
voted, and  dynamic  patriot  than  Chap- 
lain Bucklew. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  things 
about  Dr.  Bucklew  is  that  he  is  a  con- 
stituent of  our  beloved  and  esteemed  vice 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Hon. 
William  M.  Colmer.     Our  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  always  received  a 
waim  welcome  and  attentive  ear  to  vet- 
erans needs  and  problems  from  Mr.  Col- 
mer.   The  veteran,  his  family,  the  widow, 
and  orphan  of  America  have  never  had 
a  better  friend  or  one  more  sympathetic 
and  understanding  than  "Bill"  Colmer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Bucklew,  the  son 
of  an  uneducated  sawmill  hand  and  ten- 
ant farmer,  the  fourth  of  eight  children, 
was  born  April  10,  1925,  in  a  campcar  in 
the  sawmill  town  of  Maxie,  Miss.,  in  For- 
rest County.    His  family  later  moved  to 
Sumrall  in  Lamar  County  and  when  he 
was  2  years  old,  again  moved  near  Semi- 
nary in  Covington  County,  where,  in  the 
sawbriars,  and  sandy  new  ground  of  Oko- 
toma  swamps  and  the  red  clay  chinqua- 
pin hills,  he  grew  up,  knowing  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  farm  life. 

The  Bucklews  have  also  lived  in  Hinds 
and  Rankin  Counties.  He  now  lives  in 
Laurel,  Miss.,  Jones  County. 

Dr.  Bucklew,  age  40,  is  married  to  the 

former  Euna  Fern  Varner  of  Laurel,  Miss. 

They  have  two  lovely  daughters,  Cheryl 

Darlene,  age  13,  and  Twyla  Renae,  age  9. 

He  completed  high  school  at  Seminary 

High    School;    attended    Jones   County 

Junior  College,   Elli-sville,   Miss.,   Texas 

State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Tex., 

and  graduated  from  Mississippi  College, 

Clinton  and  Jackson's  School  of  Law, 

Jackson,  Miss.    He  holds  two  honorary 

degrees:  Doctor  of  divinity  and  doctor 

of  literature. 

He  is  a  most  active  Mason  and  Shriner, 
having  served  in  several  offices  in  upper 
masonic  bodies  in  Laurel,  including  illus- 
trious master  of  the  council  and  a  past 
officer  of  Hamasa  Shrine  Temple. 

He  is  an  officer  in  the  local,  district  and 
State  organization  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  has  been  actively  serv- 
ing in  this  organization  since  his  dis- 
charge from  oversea  duty  in  World  War 
n.   He  has  served  17  years  as  post  chap- 


lain, 10  years  State  chaplain,  and  7  years 
chaplain  of  the  14  State  Southern  Con- 
ference. 

Dr.  Bucklew  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition, as  chaplain  for  the  1,300.000  mem- 
ber Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  organiza- 
tion in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  August.  He 
is  the  first  Mississippian  to  receive  this 
high  honor  and  is  presently  called  on,  all 
over  the  Nation,  as  speaker  in  his  duties 
as  chaplain. 

He  is  a  member  and  past  officer  in  the 
Lions,  American  Legion,  Moose,  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  member  of  the  PTA. 
past  Jaycee,  Overseas  Veteran  of  World 
War  II,  Odd  Fellows,  Sportsman  Club, 
and  Dixie  Golf  Association. 

He  is  a  Baptist  and  Sunday  school 
teacher,  farmer,  and  newspaper  owner 
and  editor.  ,      ,  , 

He  is  a  most  active  civic  leader  and 
during  the  past  years  has  worked  with 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Red  Cross,  polio,  heart, 
and  cancer  drives  and  has  served  on 
several  committees  of  the  Jaycees  and 
other  civic  and  fraternal  organizations. 

He  raised  $3,300  for  the  RetaU  Mer- 
chants Association  of  Laurel,  to  provide 
the  first  permanent  Christmas  lights 
for  the  city.  This  amount  was  raised 
in  10  days. 

He  helped  build  and  served  as  one  ol 
the    directors    of    Laurel's    first    youth 

He  served  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  National  Association  for  Boys' 
Homes  for  2  years.  _ 

He  planned,  organized,  led  in  con- 
struction and  served  as  first  president 
of  the  Dixie  Golf  Association,  new  9- 
hole  80-acre  development  for  golfers  in 
the  Laurel  area.  The  course  has  been 
appraised  for  $125,000.  It  cost  members 
less  than  $15,000.  ..     .     , 

He  is  a  former  first  vice  president  of 
the  National  Evangelists  Association. 

The  Southern  Baptist  News  which  he 
owns  and  serves  as  editor,  has  a  national 
circulation.  ,  .   ,  x    * 

He  has  authored  three  books,  his  latest 
being  "Your  Daily  Dozen  Spiritual 
Vitamins."  One  of  his  addresses  has  a 
printed  circulation  of  more  than  800,- 
000  copies. 

He  served  under  the  late  Governor 
Fielding  Wright  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
State's  Displaced  Persons  Commission. 

Heniy  received  over  50,000  votes  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Mississippi  in 
1959  in  his  firet  offer  for  public  service. 
Dr.  Bucklew  received  the  Most  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen  Award  for  1960  by 
the  State  organization  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  on  behalf  of  his  service 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  as 
founder  and  director  of  Magnolia  Boys' 
Town. 

He  was  again  honored  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  1962 
and  received  the  State's  Humanitarian 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  having  con- 
ducted over  100  military  funerals  for 
veterans  in  south  Mississippi. 

He  received  the  VFW  Literary 
Achievement.  He  received  this  award 
for  the  best  book  published  by  a  Mis- 
sissippian in  1963. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Speaker's 
Bureau  of  the  State  Sovereignty  Com- 
mission. 


Mr.  Paul  Harvey  quoted  one  of  Dr. 
Bucklew 's  prayers  during  the  year  on 
his  coast-to-coast  news  program. 

In  recognition  of  his  dedicated  service 
to  the  youth  of  our  State.  Henry  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Ross  Barnett  to  the 
Youth  Committee  of  the  Mississippi 
A.  &  I.  Board. 

The  mayor  of  Laurel  has  appomted 
Henry  the  active  chairman  of  the  Jones 
County  Civil  War  Centennial  from 
1961  to  1965. 

Henry  has  gained  nationwide  atten- 
tion   and    honors    in    founding    Mag- 
nolia Boys'  Town.  Boys  Home  in  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Deep  South  for  boys  who 
were   rejected,  neglected,  and   in  some 
cases  unwanted  and  unloved.    His  dream 
is  now  a  living  reality  with  assets  of 
more  than  $225,000  but,  more  than  fixed 
assets,  263  boys  have  been  given  a  home, 
religious  training  of  their  choice,  an  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  most  of  all,  the 
feeling    they    are    wanted    and    loved. 
Thanks  to  Dr.  Bucklew  and  the  many 
thousands  who  have  shared  his  dream, 
these  boys  now  have  a  fair  chance  to 
grow  up  as  mature  men,  useful  citizens, 
and  happy,  loyal  Americans.    Buck  has 
not  received  any  salary  for  his  full-time 
services  in  this  work.    Service  to  God  by 
helping  others,  is  his  creed.     "A  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver 
or  gold"— Proverbs  22:  1— is  his  motto. 

He  is  a  young  Christian  statesman 
with  an  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment, who  has  earned  the  right  because 
of  his  proven  ability  and  service  to  God 
and  his  fellow  men.  to  be  heard,  re- 
spected, and  remembered. 


Greetings  to  a  Statesman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  28,  83  years  ago,  a  great 
American  and  statesman  was  born,  our 
colleague  and  my  very  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  niinois,  Barratt 
O'Hara.  Barratt  O'Hara  was  the  young- 
est Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  at  the  age  of  30.  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Edward  F.  Dunne. 

Barratt  O'Hara  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  editor  and  radio  commen- 
tator. He  is  not  only  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I  but  the  only  Spanish-American 
War  veteran  currently  serving  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'Hara  has  given  to  the  Nation 
invaluable  service  as  a  legislator.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  voluble  men  I  have  ever 
known.  His  eloquence,  his  nobility,  hu- 
mility, and  idealism  constitute  an  exam- 
ple and  an  inspiration  to  his  coUeagues. 
His  alert  mind  and  his  heart  are  big,  and 
his  friendship  is  truly  a  thing  that  I 
shall  always  treasure. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
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the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Bar R ATT  O'Hara.  and  the  impact  of 
Chairman  OHaras  wisdom,  judgment, 
and  legislative  talents  in  behalf  of  Africa 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow  from 
strength  to  greater  strength. 

Congratulations,  Barratt,  and  I  pray 
and  hope  you  will  continue  to  serve  this 
great  body  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


Address  by  Postmaster  General  Gronou- 
ski  to  Polish  Constitution  Day  Rally  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3. 1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3.  1965,  is  a  great  day  for  Jersey 
City  and  particularly  for  those  of  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Polish  extraction  as  we 
celebrate  the  174th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

The  day,  which  is  always  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  year  in  Jersey  City, 
was  highlighted  by  the  presence  of  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Gronouski,  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  high  privilege  and  gi-eat  honor 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Postmaster  General  Gronouski  which 
were  delivered  at  ceremonies  held  in  Jer- 
sey City  in  front  of  the  Hudson  County 
Administration  Building. 

Mr.  Gronouski's  remarks  follow: 
Address  bt  John  A.  Gronouski.  Postmaster 

General,  at  the  Polish  Constitution  Day 

Rally.   Administration   Building.  Jersey 

City,  N.J..  May  3,    1965 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  today  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  great  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791. 

I  feel  this  is  a  kind  of  homecoming  for  me. 

Besides  the  obvious  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion. I  feel  a  sense  of  real  kinship  with  the 
Polish-American  citizens  of  Jersey  City.  It 
was  my  honor,  last  October,  to  act  as  guest 
of  honor  of  the  Pulaski  Day  parade  in  New 
York  City,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  yours 
was  one  of  the  finest  contingents  of  the  day. 

And  so  I  am  pleased  to  meet  with  you  once 
again. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  once  wTote:  "The 
disease  of  liberty  is  catching.  I  think  It  is 
catching  in  our  time,  and  I  want  it  to  spread 
the  world  over.  Our  function  is  to  maintain 
its  vitality  here,  maintain  our  example  here, 
so  that  as  it  starts  to  spreiid  throughout  the 
world,  we  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  great  army 
of  people  the  globe  around  who  desire  to  fol- 
low the  same  road  we  follow." 

Only  a  few  years  later,  on  May  3.  1791,  the 
Polish  people  adopted  a  Constitution  of 
their  own.  one  of  the  early  efforts  by  any 
European  nation  to  establish  the  principles 
of  justice  and  self-rule.  The  keystone  of  that 
Polish  Constitution  was  a  clause  which  read: 
"All  power  in  civic  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  integrity  of 
the  State,  the  civil  liberty,  and  the  good 
order  of  society  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation." 

Under  this  Constitution,  many  class  dis- 
tinctions were  eliminated.     Personal  privi- 


leges were  extended  to  most  of  the  people. 
Peasants  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  And  the  policies  toward  the  serfs 
were  liberalized  to  an  extent  greater  than 
any  that  then  prevailed  on  the  European 
Continent. 

But  as  revolutionary  as  these  concepts 
were,  they  were  consistent  with  the  Polish 
tradition.  Poland,  for  centuries,  was  the 
rampart  of  civilization.  She  had  defended 
the  Christian  culture  against  the  barbarians. 
-And  slie  had  fought  side  by  side  with  all  the 
defenders  of  freedom. 

As  the  eastern  outpost  of  western  civiliza- 
tion for  hundreds  of  years,  she  has  withstood 
the  onslaught  of  the  barbaric  hordes,  and 
as  Eiu-ope  emerged  from  the  Dark  Ages,  led 
it  to  Christianity,  culture  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

And  then,  on  this  date,  174  years  ago,  the 
patriots  of  Poland  brought  this  tradition  to 
a  climax  by  adopting  a  constitution.  They 
stirred  the  hopes  of  the  entire  European  Con- 
tinent with  these  heroic  words:  "Free  from 
the  disgraceful  shackles  of  foreign  Influence; 
prizing  more  than  life,  and  every  personal 
consideration,  the  political  existence,  exter- 
nal independence  and  Internal  liberty  of  the 
nation  whose  care  is  entrusted  to  us  •  •  • 
we  do  solemnly  establish  the  present  Con- 
stitution." 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  great  Polish 
document  was  written  only  4  years  after  the 
American  Constitution,  or  that  they  were  so 
similar  in  content  and  spirit.  The  "disease 
of  liberty"  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson  spoke 
was  indeed  catching.  The  same  spark  of 
freedom  that  ignited  into  the  American 
Revohuion  burned  no  less  brightly  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people.  Our  Revolu- 
tion was  theirs,  and  to  these  shores  came  two 
of  the  greatest  champions  of  liberty  the 
world  has  ever  known — Casimlr  Pulaski  and 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  Pulaski  expressed  the 
spirit  of  freemen  in  words  that  will  ring 
forever  in  history:  "Wherever  on  the  globe 
men  are  fighting  for  liberty,  it  is  as  if  it  were 
our  own  affair."  He  gave  his  life  in  witness 
of  that  conviction. 

The  rest  is  history:  a  triumph  for  Amer- 
ica— tragedy  for  Poland.  Today,  after  nearly 
2  centuries  of  struggle,  of  invasion,  of  for- 
eign domination,  of  partition — and  always  of 
bravery — the  Polish  people  still  are  striving 
for  national  Independence.  But  the  spark 
of  freedom  remains. 

And  the  role  of  the  United  States  remains 
the  same  as  Jefferson  conceived  it — to  main- 
tain the  vitality  of  freedom  here  at  home  and. 
by  example,  help  spread  it  throughout  the 
world.  If  anything,  this  responsibility  is 
greater  now  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  here  In  the 
United  States  to  recft-ess  a  vvTong  in  the  name 
of  liberty — and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  And  that  is  to  strike  the  dis- 
graceful national  quotas  system  from  our 
immigration  laws. 

Throughout  our  history,  this  Nation  has 
occupied  a  unique  position  in  the  minds  of 
people  the  world  over.  For  here  was  sanc- 
tuary for  the  oppressed.  Here  people  could 
come  and  worship  as  they  pleased.  Here 
people  could  come  to  escape  the  chains  of 
tyranny.  Here  people  could  come  to  op- 
portunities undreamed  of  in  their  native 
lands.  In  short,  here  people  could  come 
d  be  free. 
^ut  the  sad  fact  Is  that  today,  many 
car^not  come  and  they  do  not  understand 
why.     And  neither  do  I. 

I  do  not  understand  why  a  person  from 
England,  regardless  of  his  qualifications.  Is 
12  times  more  acceptable  to  us  than  a  per- 
son from  Italy,  and  9  times  more  acceptable 
than  one  from  Poland.  But  that  is  Indeed 
the  case.  Since  1924,  our  Immigration  law  has 
been  based  on  a  system  which  allows  25,000 
immigrants  from  Germany  every  year,  but 
only  120  from  Spain;  60,000  from  irngland, 
but  only  3.000  from  Greece.    And  the  stated 


purpose  of  that  law  Is  to  preserve  the  racial 
and  ethnic  composition  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  national  disgrace:  a  humiliating 
and  cruel  policy  that  this  administration  In- 
tends  to  correct. 

It  Is  humiliating  because  it  discriminates 
against  the  individual  and  treats  him  as 
part  of  a  mass.  It  judges  men  and  women 
not  on  the  basis  of  their  worth  but  on  their 
place  of  birth — and  even,  In  some  cases  the 
plice  of  birth  of  their  ancestors. 

What  kind  of  policy  is  this  for  a  land 
which  takes  its  name  after  Amerigo  Vespucci? 
What  kind  of  fairness  does  this  reflect  for 
generations  of  Americans  who  came  here 
from  Italy  in  the  spirit  expressed  by  Ameri- 
cans like  Philip  Mazzei,  In  words  later 
adopted  by  his  friend  Tliomas  Jefferson, 
that  "All  men  are  by  nature  created  free 
and  equal  to  each  other  in  natural  rights"? 
What  kind  of  humanity  does  this  demon- 
strate  to  our  millions  of  citizens  of  Polish 
and  Italian  descent,  whose  continued  con- 
tribution to  our  common  country  is  evi- 
denced simply  by  a  rollcall  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  winners,  or  of  political  or  economic 
or  scientific  leaders  like  Senator  Muskie, 
Senator  Pastore,  or  Enrico  Fermi  oi-  A.  P. 
Gln.nniui,  or  Jan  Paderewskl? 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  heartbreak 
caused  by  such  policies.  The  sad  fact  Is  that 
the  current  system  separates  families  coldly 
and  arbitrarily.  It  keeps  parents  from  chil- 
dren and  brothers  from  sisters  for  years — 
and  even  decades. 

For  too  long  we  have  perpetuated  a  dis- 
criminatory and  senseless  policy  against  im- 
migrants of  many  nations,  and  what  makes 
it  even  worse  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
the  losers  as  much  as  they.  By  placing  the 
major  emphasis  on  ethnic  background, 
rather  than  skills,  we  have  been  depriving 
our  society  and  our  Industrial  complex  of  a 
fresh  source  of  talent.  We  have,  in  effect, 
been  discriminating  against  ourselves.  As 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  said,  "In 
establishing  preferences,  a  nation  built  by 
the  Immigrants  of  all  lands  can  ask  those 
who  now  seek  admission:  'What  can  you  do 
^or  our  country?'  But  we  should  not  be  ask- 
ing: 'In  what  country  were  you  born?"  " 

President  Johnson  now  seeks  to  reestab- 
lish basic  democratic  principles  In  our  Na- 
tion's immigration  policies.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  outlining  the  changes  needed  In 
our  laws  dealing  with  Immigration,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  the  administration's 
resolve  to  eliminate  the  national  origins 
quota  system  which  defies  the  basic  ideals  of 
the  American  tradition. 

The  President's  bill  has  one  objective:  to 
insure  that  immigration  to  the  United  States 
Is  accomplished  under  a  sy:-*em  that  is  just, 
humane,  and  in  the  best  Interests  of  all  the 
American  people. 

This  bill  is  just.  It  would  admit  immi- 
grants on  the  basis  of  their  special  skills  and 
knowledge  which  would  make  their  citizen- 
ship advantageous  to  the  Nation.  It  would 
bring  to  America  new  scientists,  scholars, 
engineers,  doctors,  and  technicians— all  of 
whom  would  significantly  contribute  to  our 
national   advancement. 

This  bill  is  humane.  It  would  give  prefer- 
ence to  immigrants  who  are  close  relatives 
of  American  citizens  and  permanent  residents 
and  establish  a  policy  of  reuniting  families. 
Under  this  bill,  parents  of  American  citi- 
zens could  obtain  admission  to  our  shores 
without  waiting  for  a  quotA  number. 

This  bill  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people.  It  would  not  remove  ex- 
isting laws  and  safeguards  against  the  ad- 
mission of  undesirables  or  permit  excessive 
and  unregulated  Immigration. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  bill  Is  aimed  at 
the  discriminatory  system  of  national  origins 
quotas.  We  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  na- 
tion of  immigrants.    And  we  cannot  uphold 
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our  basic  objectives  of  freedom  by  denying 
citizenship  to  some  on  the  basis  of  geography 
or  ethnic  origins.  .    ^  .^     „ 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  reform  the  Inequities  of  our  current  sys- 
tem of  immigration.  By  so  doing,  he  has 
proposed  a  bill  that  will  strengthen  our  na- 
tional purpose  and  sense  of  justice. 

Four  Presidents  have  called  attention  to 
the  serious  defects  in  our  Immigration  laws. 
President  Johnson  has  presented  a  bill  which 
v.ill  eliminate  a  blight  on  our  national  honor 
and  restore  dignity  and  fairness  to  our  poli- 
cies on  immigration. 

A  nation  which  has  taken  upon  itself  the 
task  of  spreading  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  by  example,  can  afford  nothing  less. 
Nor  can  we,  as  the  spiritual  heirs  of  the 
great  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  accept  any- 
thing less. 

Thank  you. 


Report  to  Massachusetts.:   Optimism  for 
New  England  and  Its  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3,  1965 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
April,  seven  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
a  New  England  Regional  Development 
Commission.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  to  conduct  a  complete 
study  of  the  region's  resources,  needs, 
and  institutions  for  future  growth. 

I  was  delighted  to  read  that  last  week 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator  Saltonstall,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  behalf  of  such  a  com- 
mission. Senator  Saltonstall  pointed 
out  the  tremendous  potential  for  growth 
in  New  England,  but  the  tendency  of 
recent  years  for  the  region  to  lag  behind 
in  terms  of  new  investment  and  new 
employment. 

The  Senator's  declaration  of  the  need 
for  regional  planning  in  New  England  is 
an  important  one.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  the  Senator's  report 
to  Massachusetts  in  which  he  reported 
on  his  Public  Works  Committee  tes- 
timony : 
Report    to    Massachusetts:    Optimism    for 

New  England  and  Its  Future 
(By  VS.  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  of 
Massachusetts) 
Last  Tuesday.  I  testified  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  point 
out  the  need  for  establishing  a  New  England 
Regional  Development  Commission  to  help 
our  economy  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
England. 

I  think  that  such  a  regional  development 
commission  should  be  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  New  England 
States  and  one  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Its  purpose  would  be  to  study  the  economy 
of  our  Commonwealth  and  region  in  order 
"  to  come  up  with  a  program  for  New  England 
economic  growth  and  development. 

Tlie  economy  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
rest  of  New  England  is  at  a  crossroads.  We 
can  regard  it  as  a  benefit  as  well  as  a  burden 
that  our  area  is  the  oldest  industrial  section 


of  the  United  States.  As  the  oldest,  New 
England  possesses  a  fine  base  of  industrial 
and  business  development.  It  has  an 
abundance  of  skilled  workers  with  the  know- 
how  to  perform  the  highly  technical  work 
necessary  In  our  complex  economy.  We  have 
seen  this  ability  applied  in  the  development 
of  our  fine  electronics  Industry.  We  have 
been  helped  economically  by  growth  among 
the  service  industries,  construction,  trade 
and  government,  as  well  as  the  finance,  in- 
surance and  real  estate  businesses.  In  1964, 
these  industries  helped  create  record  em- 
ployment highs. 

We  in  Massachusetts  and  throughout  New 
England  have  the  finest  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  country.  They  are  the 
sources  of  new  and  imaginative  ideas  and 
provide  the  talent  necessary  for  our  future 
development.  I  hesitate  to  name  these 
educational  institutions  for  fear  of  hurting 
anyone's  feelings.  But.  I  am  a  Harvard 
rooter  of  long  standing. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  our  econ- 
omy Is  also  btirdened  by  age.  Many  of  our 
plants  and  equipment  are  old  and  outdated. 
Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  failed  to  adapt 
as  quickly  as  we  might  to  the  changing  needs 
of  our  economy.  Our  failure  to  do  this  has 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  markets  for  our  products 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  changing  over 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Statistics  show  that  this  condition  has 
contributed  to  a  generally  lagging  economic 
growth  In  Massachusetts  and  New  England, 
compared  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Since  1940  we  all  know  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  national  redistribution  of 
economic  activity.  Between  1940  and  1960, 
employment  in  the  Far  West  more  than 
doubled;  In  the  Southwest  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  employment  increased  approxi- 
mately two-thirds.  Compared  to  these  fig- 
ures, there  was  only  a  one-third  increase  in 
New  England. 

In  1962,  Massachusetts  ranked  ninth 
among  the  14  leading  industrial  States, 
the  same  position  held  in  1959.  How- 
ever, Texas,  No.  10,  with  a  higher  rate  of 
growth,  threatens  to  displace  Massachusetts 
in  the  future.  While  Massachusetts  growth 
in  manufacturing  was  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average,  it  was  lower  than  7  of  the 
other  13  leading  Industrial  States.  During 
this  period,  Massachusetts  was  second  to 
Maine  among  the  New  England  States  in 
manufacturing  growth. 

From  1953  to  1962,  Massachusetts  ranked 
10th  in  the  Nation  for  manufacturers'  ex- 
penditures for  new  plants  and  equipment. 
While  Massachusetts  ranked  first  in  New 
England  for  such  expenditures.  New  England 
ranked  sixth  out  of  nine  national  geographic 
regions.  This  comparison  emphasizes  the 
need  for  stimulating  our  growth. 

Between  1960  and  1963  our  State  was  the 
eighth  largest  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of 
manufacturing  employment;  nevertheless,  it 
had  the  greatest  decrease  in  such  employ- 
ment among  the  14  leading  industrial 
States.  During  this  time,  only  Connecticut 
among  the  New  England  States  showed  an 
increase,  and  this  came  largely  from  the 
airplane  industry. 

Now  turning  to  business  growth  figures, 
we  see  that  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
have  also  lagged.  Between  1958  and  1963, 
Massachusetts  had  a  19.8-perceut  increase 
in  wholesale  trade  establishments.  New 
England  had  a  22-percent  increase,  but  along 
with  two  other  regions,  this  was  the  lowest 
percentage  increase  among  the  nine  regions 
of  the  United  States. 

Between  1958  and  1S63,  Massachusetts  had 
a  19-percent  Increase  In  retail  sales.  This 
placed  us  first  among  the  New  England 
States.  However,  New  England  ranked 
seventh  among  the  nine  national  geographic 
regions. 

These  figures  show  how  important  it  is 
for  us  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England 


to  make  a  study  of  our  economy.  We  must 
first  recognize  the  problem  before  we  at- 
tempt its  solution.  This  is  a  "must"  If  we 
are  to  develop  an  intelligent,  workable  plan 
for  future  economic  growth  and  development 
of  our  whole  area. 

Legislation  is  pending  In  Congress  to  set 
up  regional  development  commissions  and 
establish  a  program  of  economic  assistance. 
Let  us  work  In  a  united  way  to  get  legisla- 
tion that  will  help  us  the  most. 

The  economic  interests  and  many  of  the 
problems  of  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
New  England  States  are  not  the  same.  But, 
there  are  more  similarities  than  differences. 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  our  com- 
bined efforts  are  necessary  to  study,  evaluate 
and  solve  these  problems. 

We  New  Englanders  face  different  prob- 
lems than  those  of  the  Appalachia  region 
of  the  United  States  which  was,  as  you  re- 
member, the  subject  of  economic  assistance 
legislation  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  *  A  regional  development  commis- 
sion will  be  aware  of  these  differences.  At- 
tention can  be  given  to  our  recreation,  re- 
search and  service  industries  to  determine 
how  these  expanding  industries  can  be  more 
helpful  in  providing  economic  growth. 

A  thoughtful  commission  will  be  helpful 
in  considering  the  problems  which  currently 
face  our  textile,  rubber  and  shoe  Industries. 
Changing  patterns  of  defense  business,  along 
with  the  entire  problem  of  defense  conversion 
present  a  challenge  for  careful  examination. 
Ways  must  be  developed  if  we  are  to  improve 
our  economy  through  selected  urban  devel- 
opment, education,  and  transportation 
programs. 

I  am,  like  you,  optimistic  about  the  future 
for  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  Look 
at  what  has  been  done  In  Boston.  The  new 
Prudential  Center,  the  West  End  redevelop- 
ment project  and  the  Government  center 
have  already  had  a  considerable  impact  upon 
business  expansion. 

The  economic  Interests  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  other  New  England  States  are  tied 
together.  An  improved  economy  in  one  can 
mean  expanded  markets  for  the  others. 
Through  joint  planning  efforts  on  the  part 
of  all  our  New  England  States,  manufactur- 
ing and  business  enterprises  can  be  improved 
and  expanded.  New  enterprises  will  be  at- 
tracted to  Massachtisetts  and  New  England. 
I  believe  that  for  the  regional  development 
commission  to  be  most  effective.  It  should 
make  its  reports  available  to  the  respective 
New  England  Governors,  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Cohgress  as  well  as  to  Fed- 
eral officials.  In  this  way,  the  findings,  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  available  to  national  and  State 
officials  who  are  able  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion m  the  Congress  or  respective  States. 
This  will  insure  full  use  being  made  of  the 
commission  reports. 

I  hope  that  legislation  will  pass  the  Con- 
gress this  year  which  will  result  in  a  realistic 
and  beneficial  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance for  all  New  England. 


Agate  Fossils  Beds  National  Monument 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  today  to  know 
that  the  House  has  passed  legislation 
which  will  result  in  the  establishment  of 
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the  Agate  Fossils  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment. 

This  action  will  insure  the  preservation 
of  some  of  the  outstanding  paleonto- 
logical  sites  known  to  man.  Examples  of 
Miocene  animal  life  will  be  preserved  for 
future  generations.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  know  much  about  ourselves  from 
studying  our  past  and  I  know  that  this 
area  in  my  State  of  Nebraska  will  be 
available  to  add  to  our  ever  increasing 
store  of  knowledge  of  our  history. 

I  want  to  congratulate  those  who  have 
worked  so  hard  and  given  so  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  preserving  this 
site  for  us  including  the  two  generations 
of  the  Cook  family  and  Father  Robert 
ONeill. 

I  testified  for  this  bill  before  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Committee 
of  this  House  and  am  happy  that  the 
House  acted  to  preserve  our  history. 


Vice  President  Honors  Gov.  Frank  Mor- 
rison and  Dr.  Abe  Greenberg  at  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3.  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  20 
years  ago  this  week  that  we  witnessed 
the  end  of  World  War  II  in  Europe.  This 
war  bears  testimony  to  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  The  calculated  and  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  countries,  races, 
and  nationalities  pas.ses  all  understand- 
ing of  peaceloving  people.  We  have 
resolved  that  never  again  shall  such  de- 
struction be  brought  upon  the  face  of 
this  earth  and  to  this  end  have  created 
the  United  Nations. 

The  U.N.  alone  cannot  prevent  man's 
barbarous  acts  to  each  other.  Each  of 
us  must  in  our  own  way  fight  hatred. 
injustice,  and  prejudice  wherever  pos- 
sible. To  do  this  people  have  joined  to- 
gether in  organizations  to  foster  brother- 
hood. The  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  is  one  such  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  set  before 
this  assembly  remarks  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  honoring  two 
great  citizens  of  Nebraska,  Gov.  Frank 
Morrison  and  Dr.  Abe  Greenberg,  for 
their  tireless  efforts  in  fostering 
brotherhood  among  the  citizens  of  Ne- 
braska and  this  Nation.  My  hope  is  that 
the  timely  remarks  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  will  inspire  us  to  labor 
for  a  better  understanding  among  people 
of  this  Nation  and  the  peoples  of  this 
world. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey,   National    Conference   of   Chris- 
tians A>-D  Jews,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Mat  2,  1965 
We  gather  tonight  to  honor  two  great  citi- 
zens of  Nebraska:  Gov.  Frank  Morrison  and 
Dr  Abe  Greenberg. 


Dr.  Abe  Greenberg.  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  Is  known  to  all  of 
you  for  his  kindness,  generosity,  and  strong 
character.  His  powers  of  healing  have  been 
devoted  not  only  to  the  body,  but  also  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Gov.  Frank  Morrison,  my  close  and  personal 
friend,  adds  the  National  Brotherhood  Award 
to  a  long  list  of  awards  and  recognitions  he 
has  received  for  his  distinguished  service  to 
his  fellow  man,  his  city,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  You  know  him  for  his  service,  but 
also  for  his  human  warmth. 

The  common  trait  these  honored  men  pos- 
sess is  their  strong  and  active  belief  In  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

For  we  are  all  brothers  in  this  world.  What 
each  of  us  does  affects  someone  else.  No 
single  action  is  isolated  or  unrelated  to  some 
other  action. 

On  this  day,  in  this  week  we  are  all  re- 
minded of  man's  interdependence. 

It  was  just  20  years  ago  this  week  that  we 
witnessed  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  Europe. 
Th.it  war,  as  no  other  in  modern  times,  testi- 
fied to  mans  potential  for  barbarism  and 
inhumanity. 

But  it  was  also  20  years  ago  this  week  that 
men  assembled  In  San  Francisco  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  to  draw  up  the  U.N.  charter. 

"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war. "  began  their  preamble. 

The  20th  century  can  be  enrolled  In  his- 
tory as  the  century  of  war.  Or  it  can  be 
enrolled  as  the  century  of  peace. 

This  century  has  been  the  first  in  which 
wars  have  been  fought  on  a  world  scale.  But 
it  is  also  the  first  century  in  which  peace  has 
been  sought  on  a  world  scale. 

We  have  perfected  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory means  by  which  man  can  finally  destroy 
himself.  But  we  have  also,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  argued  that  world  peace  can  t>e 
achieved  on  a  level  of  reality. 

Some  say  that  war  is  inescapable  and  in- 
evitable. Some,  such  as  Hegel,  have  said 
that  war  Is  a  necessary  purgative  for  the 
"corrosive  Influences  of  peace." 

But  we  .Americans,  in  this  time,  abhor  such 
theory  We  believe  that  corrosion  stems  not 
from  peace,  but  from  tyranny,  hate  and  in- 
justice. 

Let  us  then  be  known  in  history  as  seekers 
of  life  and  liberty  and  makers  of  peace. 
Let  our  Government  be  known  as  the  gov- 
ern.Tient  Hobbes.  Locke.  Rousseau,  and  the 
Federalists  looked  toward  in  their  funda- 
mental propositions:  "As  anarchy  leads  to 
war,  government  establishes  peace,  and  just 
laws  preserve  it." 

Yes.  we  Americans  as  people,  and  wc 
Americans  as  a  force  in  the  world  must 
pursue  peace.  But  what  sort  of  peace  shall 
It  be? 

Is  it  to  be  the  peace  of  domination?  This 
peace  is  easy  indeed  to  achieve,  for  It  Is  based 
on  control  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  It  need 
not  be  based  on  any  principle  higher  than 
that  of  "might  makes  right." 

Is  it  to  be  the  peace  of  permissiveness? 
This  peace,  too.  can  be  bought  most  cheaply. 
For  it  leaves  the  outside  world  to  its  own 
devices.  It  ju.stifies  sacrifice  of  the  smalfand 
weak.  It  justifies  aggrandizement  of  the 
powerful  and  greedy.  It  justifies  interna- 
tional irresponsibility— all  on  the  premise 
that  affairs  not  within  our  own  borders  are 
not  oiu"  afTairs. 

Is  It  to  be  the  peace  of  balance-of- 
power?  This  peace  has  existed  before.  It 
depends  on  pepetuation  of  a  delicate  power 
relationship.  It  depends  on  the  "status 
quo."  It  haf!  often  also  meant  in  the  past 
"dividing  up  the  world"  at  pleasure  of  those 
at  each  end  of  the  balance. 

All  of  these  peaces  can  and  have  been 
achieved,  at  least  temporarily,  throughout 
history.    But  they  have  never  lasted. 


For  they  have  not  been  based  on  justice 
or  humanity.  They  have  not  responded  to 
the  needs  of  men  and  women  seeking  fulfill- 
ment for  themselves  and  their  children. 
They  have  not  taken  Into  account  the  spark 
that  burns  In  all  men  and  says:   "Be  free." 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  war  and  of 
peace,  I  reaffirm  this  Nation's  determination 
to  work  toward  true  peace  in  the  world- 
peace  with  justice,  peace  with  opportunity, 
peace  with  liberty. 

In  the  United  Nations  we  have  established 
Institutional  framework  which  works  to- 
ward such  peace.  But  the  U.N.  alone  will 
never  achieve  it.  Its  achievement  will  de- 
pend on  the  determination  and  will  of  free 
nations,  and  of  all  men. 

There  are  today  opportunities  to  buy  an 
easier  peace — a  peace  of  domination,  or  of 
permissiveness,  or  of  balance  of  power.  But 
we  reject  these. 

We  stand  now.  as  generations  of  Americans 
stood  before  us.     In  the  words  of  Jefferson: 

"Honor,  justice  and  humanity  forbid  us 
tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we 
received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and 
which  our  Innocent  posterity  have  a  right 
to  receive  from  us." 

We  Americans  at  home  must  make  Amer- 
ica live  up  to  Its  heritage. 

We  must.  In  the  world,  defend  the  right  of 
others  to  perfect  themselves  free  of  coer- 
cion and  tyranny. 

With  strength  and  patience,  we  will  suc- 
ceed. When  that  day  comes,  this  century 
Indeed  can  be  known  as  the  century  of  peace 
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Rev.  Arthur  E.  Hiley 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  Lowell,  Ma.ss..  the  Matthews  Memorial 
Church  paid  tribute  to  its  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Arthur  E.  Hiley,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  voluntai-y  retirement  as  pastor 
after  38  years  of  devoted  service. 

Reverend  Hiley  has  a  unique  history 
with  the  Matthews  Memorial  Church. 
He  attended  the  church  as  a  boy  growing 
up  in  Lowell,  he  was  married  in  the 
church,  his  children  were  baptized  and 
married  in  the  church,  and  he  was  or- 
dained there  in  1927. 

In  addition  to  Reverend  Hiley 's  min- 
istiy,  he  paid  heed  to  community  needs. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Lowell  Board  of 
Health,  and  has  participated  actively  in 
civic  and  religious  afTairs  in  the  Greater 
Lowell  area. 

Prior  to  his  pastorate  in  Lowell,  Rev- 
erend Hiley  held  pastorates  in  Pascoag. 
R.I.;  Methuen,  Mass.;  and  Fall  River. 
Mass.  Both  in  Fall  River  and  later  in 
Lowell  he  served  as  president  of  local 
ministers'  a.ssociations. 

The  esteem  with  which  Reverend  Hiley 
is  held  in  Lowell  was  evident  yesterday 
as  lie  was  tendered  a  warm  reception  at- 
tended by  the  mayor  of  Lowell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Lowell  Ministers'  Association, 
the  president  of  the  Greater  Lowell 
Council  of  Churches,  and  many  more 
community  and  religious  leaders.  All  of 
Lowell  is  in  his  debt  for  his  fine  example 
and  dedicated  service. 


Fishermen  Threaten  Boycott  of  Japanese 
Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pacific 
Coast  fishermen,  whose  livings  and  live- 
lihoods have  depended  on  Alaska's  Bris- 
tol Bay  red  salmon  runs,  are  up  in  arms 
at  Japans  unwillingness  to  protect  and 
conserve  these  Pacific  Coast  fish  on  the 
high  seas.  Now,  as  a  result,  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Congress  of  American 
Fishermen  has  been  set  up  to  initiate,  in 
retaliation,  a  nationwide  boycott  of  Jap- 
anese goods. 

During  the  Easter  recess,  I  was  invited 
to  make  the  principal  speech  at  a  meet- 
ing to  launch  this  nationwide  campaign. 
For  years,  our  fishermen  have  sacri- 
ficed to  preserve  American  fishery  re- 
sources, by  limiting  their  catches,  and 
by  not  using  nets  on  the  high  seas.  This 
whole  program  of  conservation  is  now 
threatened  by  Japan's  refusal  to  co- 
operate. 

As  a  matter  of  background  informa- 
tion on  problems  of  our  American  fishing 
industry,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  at  this  point  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks delivered  in  Seattle  on  April  21, 
at  a  meeting  of  these  fishennen: 
Fisheries  Problems  in  General  and  in  the 
North  Pacific  in  Particular 
I  am  proud  to  represent  our  Pacific  North- 
west fishing  Industry  In  Congress.  I  am 
proud  to  work  with  men — dedicated  men — 
like  George  Johansen  of  the  Alaska  Fisher- 
men's Union;  John  Wedln,  editor  of  the 
Fishermen's  News;  and  other  leaders  too 
numerous  to  mention.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fishing  industry  and  the  men  and  women 
who  have  sacrificed  to  conserve  our  fishery 
resources.  I  am  proud  of  Seattle's  being  a 
major  home  of  the  fishing  fieet,  and  I  am 
proud,  too,  of  the  University  of  Washington 
and  Its  College  of  Fisheries  here  In  Seattle, 
which  has  produced  leaders  in  the  field  of 
fisheries,  like  Donald  McKernan,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  I  am 
proud  to  have  worked  for  more  than  12  years 
with  our  senior  Senator,  Warren  G.  Mag- 
NUSON,  on  fishery  problems.  But  I  am 
ashamed  that  with  these  men,  and  all  that 
talent,  and  with  all  our  Interest,  the  industry 
Is  so  distressed  and  neglected. 

Administration  after  administration,  of 
both  political  parties,  has  had  nothing  but 
kind  words  for  you — you  are  being  killed 
with  kindness. 

My  subject  today  Is  "Fisheries  Problems  in 
General  and  the  North  Pacific  in  Particular." 
In  1964,  for  the  second  time  in  history, 
and  the  second  year  in  a  row,  more  than  half 
of  the  total  U.S.  st  pply  of  seafood  was  Im- 
ported. The  Imports  accounted  for  approx- 
imately 60  percent  of  the  supply. 

Some  130,000  fishermen  and  90,000  shore 
workers  were  employed  in  catching  and 
processing  fishery  products  In  the  United 
States. 

More  than  300,000  persons  were  employed 
In  allied  Industries.  About  11,500  vessels  of 
5  tons  or  more  and  60,000  other  boats  were 
•  In  use  In  1964.  More  than  4,000  wholesale 
and  manufacturing  plants  processed  fish  for 
market.  All  of  which  makes  this  Industry 
important  to  the  Nation's  economy. 


THE  STATE  OF  OFFSHORE  FISHING 

A  year  ago  last  March,  13  West  European 
countries  agreed  to  a  modified  12-mile  off- 
shore fishing  limit. 

On  January  4,  1963,  Canada  declared  a  12- 
mlle  fishing  limit  with  historic  rights  to 
nations  that  had  fished  inside  this  limit. 

In  May,  Congress  enacted  a  law  banning 
fishermen  in  vessels  of  foreign  powers  Inside 
U.S.  territorial  waters.  But  that  Is  about 
the  only  action  the  United  States  has  taken. 

For  fishing  legislation  Is  like  Mark  Twain's 
remark  about  the  weather — everybody  talks 
about  It,  but  nobody  does  anything  about  it. 
At  least,  our  Government  doesn't. 

For  example,  the  New  England  fishery  has 
been  ruined  by  cheap  foreign  imports, 
caught  and  processed  by  modern  facilities 
financed  by  foreign  aid.  The  Boston  fleet 
today  is  only  half  the  size  it  was  In  1945. 
The  only  answer  of  our  Government  is  like 
"throwing  a  bone  to  a  dog" — a  subsidy  to 
construct  a  few  half-mlUlon-dollar  modern 
fishing  vessels— all  of  which  might  help  one 
or  two  companies,  but  very  few  fishermen. 
No  administration  supports  a  tariff  to  pro- 
tect our  American  standard  of  living,  even 
though  tiie  Tariff  Commission  found  the 
New  England  Industry  to  be  damaged  by  low- 
priced  imports  and  that  tariff  protection  was 

justified.  ,    ^     . 

Since  1951,  the  American  fisheries  industry 
has  continued  to  decline.  The  total  catch  of 
edible  fish  species  has  dropped  more  than  a 
half-billion  pounds.  So  has  the  average 
price  per  pound  received  by  fishermen. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  these  American 
fishermen  has  shrunk  one-fourth.  In  San 
Diego,  for  example,  the  tuna  fleet  has  dropped 
in  the  past  10  years  from  800  to  200  vessels. 
The  number  of  documented  fishing  vessels 
is  down  one-fourth,  while  the  number  of  new 
documentations  has  shrunk  two-thirds. 

In  our  country,  there  are  many  coastal 
communities  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
harvesting  the  sea  for  the  livelihood  of  the 
people.  Puget  Sound  has  some  of  these  areas, 
where  the  problem  is  often  one  of  too  much 
fish  and  too  low  a  price. 

Compare  this  to  the  11-State  Appalachia 
depressed  area,  where  coal  is  the  basic  indus- 
try. There  is  a  similarity  In  that  both  have 
suffered  due  to  failure  of  the  Government 
to  protect  these  Industries.  Lately,  in  the 
case  of  coal,  the  Government  has  recognized 
the  problem  and  has  enacted  programs  to 
help  the  coal  miners. 

No  such  consideration,  however,  has  been 
given  the  fishermen— although,  of  course, 
there  are  differences. 

The  demand  for  products  of  the  sea  has 
increased  and  there  are  no  substitute  com- 
petitive products. 

While  American  fisheries  are  declining, 
the  American  people  are  eating  more  fish 
and  shellfish.  The  reason  Is  that  45  percent 
of  the  edible  fish  consumed  in  our  country 
Is  Imported. 

Much  of  these  Imported  products,  both 
edible  and  Inedible,  are  from  fish  harvested 
from  water  contiguous  to  our  shores. 

Waters  over  our  Continental  Shelves,  be- 
cause of  their  great  production,  attract  the 
fishing  fleets  of  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
many  other  nations. 

World  fisheries  production  has  doubled  In 
the  past  10  years  and  much  of  this  produc- 
tion Is  from  sea  life  in  waters  adjacent  to 
America. 

Every  maritime  nation  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept ourselves,  has  shared  in  this  expansion 
of  the  fishing  Industry.  This  has  raised  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  economy  of  the 
lesser-developed  countries  of  the  world, 
while  fishing  localities  In  America — such  as 
Puget  Sound — suffer  increasing  economic 
distress. 

GOVERNMENT    INDIFFERENT   TO   INDtlSTRY    NEEDS 

This  need  not  be  If  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  act  to  protect  our  fishing  indus- 


try. Our  industry  and  American  fishermen 
could  prosper,  and  with  some  Government 
protection,  could  revive  and  contribute  to 
our  living  standard  and  employment. 

I  know  of  no  better  example,  to  cite,  of 
administration  callousness  to  the  Interest  of 
Americans,  as  against  foreign  nationals,  than 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  State  In 
connection  with  my  bill  to  prohibit  foreign 
freezing,  packing,  and  other  processing  of 
fish  in  our  territorial  waters. 

The  State  Department  opposed  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  although  Its  purpose  was 
to  protect  American  cannery  workers  from 
Japanese  floating  canneries,  where  wages  are 
30  cents  an  hour. 

Another  example  Is  the  opposition  of  the 
administration  to  legislation  Introduced  by 
me  to  prohibit  imports  of  foreign  fish  har- 
vested on  the  high  seas  by  methods  that  vio- 
late good  conservation  practices,  to  protect 
our  fishery  resource. 

We  have  had  opposition,  also,  to  the  Pelly- 
Magnuson  bill  to  allow  the  crews  of  fishing 
vessels  to  bargain  as  to  the  dockside  price 
of  fish. 

Altogether,  every  way  we  turn,  legislatively, 
to  try  to  help  the  fishermen,  it  seems  that  we 
get  a  cold  shoulder  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Very  recently,  Donald  L.  McKernan,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  said  that  Russia  will  take  over 
much  of  America's  offshore  fishing  waters 
by  1970  If  the  United  States  does  not  do 
something  about  It. 

He  said  that  Russian,  as  well  as  Japanese 
fishing  fleets  will  be  attracted  to  the  West 
Coast's  offshore  waters,  because  our  fisher- 
men are  letting  a  huge  potential  fishery  go 
by  default.  He  was  referring  to  anchovies 
and  hake,  both  for  food  and  for  industrial 
use. 

Don  McKernan  is  a  highly-respected  biolo- 
gist, and  is  recognized  as  an  expert;  but  what 
he  failed  to  say,  although,  of  course,  he  knows 
it  full  well.  Is  that  in  order  to  comi>ete  with 
these  foreign  trawling  and  processing  opera- 
tions, Americans  must  accept  30  cents  an 
hour — and  they  cannot  live  on  that. 

The  only  solution  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government  so  far  Is  replacement  and  mod- 
ernization of  oiu"  fishing  fieet,  through  a  con- 
struction subsidy.  Canada  is  subsidizing  her 
fisheries  operations  and  fishing  boat  con- 
struction, but  I  cannot  see  that  she  is  solving 
her  fisheries  problems.  What  she  is  doing  Is 
helping  her  fish-boat  builders.  As  for  us.  It 
seems  to  me  we  want  less  fish  and  a  price 
that  covers  production  cost. 

At  least.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  keep  our 
foreign  competition  from  fishing  within  the 
12-mile  limit,  along  the  lines  of  what  Canada 
did  recently. 

New  Zealand  has  just  joined  the  list  of 
nations  that  have  expanded  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  fisheries  from  3  miles  to  12  miles 
offshore.  She  became  alarmed  at  the  pres- 
ence of  Japanese  fishermen  off  her  coasts, 
and  acted  promptly. 

The  roadblock  to  protection  of  our  Inter- 
national fisheries,  of  course,  and  any  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  Industry,  lie  in 
our  State  Department. 

This  is  because  competitive  nations  have 
now  moved  in  on  many  of  our  traditional 
grounds  with  their  modern,  efficient  fieets. 

Wherever  he  looks,  the  U.S.  fisherman  sees 
growing  threats  to  his  security  and  many 
actions  by  his  own  Government  add  to  his 
frustration. 

One  example  is  the  giveaway  of  the  East 
Bering  Sea  halibut  flshefy,  in  1962,  to  the 
Japanese,  when  that  fidfiery  had  been  re- 
stricted, by  treaty,  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  lack  of  wisdom  in  this  conces- 
sion to  a  nonconservatlonlst  fishing  nation 
became  Immediately  apparent  when  the  hali- 
but resources  became  depleted  In  one  season. 
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FOREIGN    FISHING   INDUSTRIES    GET   XJ.S.    AID 

Many  of  the  Imports  which  enter  the  U.S. 
market  come  from  producers  who  have  been 
aided,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1962,  the  statement  was  made  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  that  up  to  that  date,  $115  mil- 
lion in  foreign  aid.  and  another  $182  million 
in  U.S. -owned  foreign  funds,  had  been  ren- 
dered by  the  United  States  to  foreign  fishing 
Industries. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples:  under  U.S.  di- 
rection, shrimp  were  discovered  in  Korea,  a 
processing  plant  was  set  up  with  U.S.  funds, 
and  as  a  result,  shellfish  exports  from  South 
Korea  Jumped  from  $3  million  in  1956  to  $10 
million  in  1962 — and  these  exports  were 
mostly  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  also  developed  a  shrimp- 
ing industry  in  Pakistan,  spending  at  least 
$2  million;  most  of  the  output,  of  course, 
comes  to  America. 

We  loaned  $5  million  to  the  Chilean  fish- 
ing Industry,  for  construction  of  18  fishing 
vessels. 

The  United  States  has  aided  the  Philippine 
Republic,  and  Brazil:  we  have  no  available 
funds  for  sufficient  research  vessels  for  ovir- 
selves.  but  we  furnished  U.S.  funds  for  one 
for  West  Africa. 

In  all,  we  have  given  fishery  development 
assistance  to  nearly  30  countries,  when  our 
own  research  financing  has  been  insufficient. 

I  referred  to  the  opening  of  the  halibut 
grounds  in  the  1964  fishing  season,  halibut 
fishermen  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
'and  Japan  were  able  to  catch  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  catch  quota.  Now  the  fishing 
season  in  that  area,  under  the  Halibut  Com- 
mission recommendation,  would  be  limited  to 
only  7  days. 

Many  countries  have  unilaterally  declared 
broad  fishing  limits  up  to  200  miles  offshore. 
But  our  Government  will  not  even  declare 
a  12-mile  limit,  similar  to  that  declared  by 
Canada.  Meanwhile,  foreign  fishing  fieets 
are  winning  historic  rights  in  this  12-mile 
coastal  area. 

Fishery  product  Imports  now  enter  this 
country  with  only  nominal  tariffs,  but  even 
these  are  presently  under  threat  of  being 
further  cut  or  reduced 

I  voted  against  the  Trade  Extension  Act, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  reduce  tariffs. 
I  did  so  In  the  int€rest  of  protecting  our 
fishermen;  and  now  I  am  the  author  of  leg- 


islation to  stop  foreign  dumping  on  this 
score. 

Last  January,  addressing  the  National  Can- 
ners  Convention  at  San  Francisco,  William 
C.  Herrlngton,  Special  Fisheries  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  said : 

"I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  give  you 
solutions  to  any  of  our  numerous  high  seas 
fishery  problems;  I  would  like  a  little  more 
time  for  that." 

How  much  time  does  our  State  Depart- 
ment want?  You  know  what  their  problem 
is — the  big  picture,  and  exports  like  cotton. 
Fishermen  are  expendable,  but  not  the  cot- 
ton Industry. 

Do  you  know  what  the  fishermen  and  other 
taxpayers  in  America  pay  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sidy to  the  cotton  interests? 

To  start  with,  the  growers  get  a  subsidy: 
during  the  12-month  period  ended  In  August 
19G4.    it   amounted   to  $39.3   million. 

Then,  since  that  subsidy  to  growers  In- 
creases cotton  prices,  we  subsidize  exports  of 
cotton,  at  a  rate  of  8V2  cents  a  pound.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  this  subsidy  amounted 
to  $2.3  million. 

Then,  since  the  subsidized  cotton  is  con- 
verted Into  textiles  and  exported  by  Japan, 
for  Instance,  back  to  this  county,  we  give  a 
third  subsidy  to  domestic  textile  manufac- 
turers, in  theory,  to  allow  them  to  compete 
with  textiles  made  from  our  own  subsidized 
raw  cotton.  These  latter  payments  went  to 
300  textile  manufacturers,  and  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  total  of  $223,841,676.31  for  the  same 
12  months. 

The  State  Department  would  willingly 
sacrifice  a  comparatively  small  fishing  in- 
dustry in  the  Interest  of  that  so-called  big 
picture  along  with  other  Industries  which 
want  to  sell  their  materials  to  Japan. 

THE     NORTH     PACIFIC     SALMON      PROBLEM 

Now,  let  me  discuss  the  salmon  problem, 
which  Involves,  as  far  as  the  International 
situation  goes,  both  conservation  and  Juris- 
diction. 

Our  principal  quarrel  here  Is  with  Japan, 
and  involves  the  principle  of  abstention, 
w^here  one  nation  supports  a  second  nation 
In  the  latter's  conservation  effort.  Chiefly 
affected  Is  the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  run, 
whose  far-ranging  migrations  in  the  high 
seas  has  made  them  vulnerable  to  Japanese 
destruction. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  10-year  mini- 
mum term  of  the  North  Pacific  Salmon  Con- 
vention, Japan  has  sought  the  elimination 


of  the  abstention  for  conservation  provi- 
sions, to  make  more  of  this  run  of  reds  ac- 
cessible to  her  high  seas  operation,  which 
Includes  use  of  the  10-mlle  small  mesh  nets 
that  kill  the  Immature  salmon,  and  relent- 
lessly render  useless  the  conservation  sacri- 
fices of  American  fishermen. 

There  have  been  negotiations;  but  recently, 
when  leaders  of  our  Industry  met  In  Wash- 
ington, It  was  apparent  that  our  State  De- 
partment's policy  was  to  defer  and  delay, 
while  our  fishery  leaders  urgently  pleaded 
for  firm  and  Immediate  attention,  before  this 
year's  fishing  season. 

I  say  It  Is  about  time — no.  it  is  time — for 
oxir  Government  to  assert  Its  firm  Intention 
to  protect  our  salmon  on  the  high  seas.  It 
Is  time  we  shocked  the  administration  Into 
action. 

Very  simply.  I  propose  that  the  fishermen 
peacefully  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 
Instead  of  a  boycott.  I  suggest  that  you  and 
your  brothers  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
coast  peacefully  demonstrate,  until,  and  If. 
future  circumstances  may  call  for  extending 
such  action  to  picketing  Imports,  or  to  a 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods. 

In  other  words,  I  would  delay  the  boycott 
that  has  been  suggested  to  such  time  as  the 
Japanese  fishing  fleet  may  actually  com- 
mence taking  our  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon. 
By  June  1  It  will  be  known  whether  or  not 
the  Japanese  Intend  to  harvest  our  Pacific 
coast  fish  as  against  Asiatic  runs  of  salmon 
on  the  high  seas.  In  fact,  this  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  American  Fisheries. 

Meanwhile,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  voice 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  fisherman  should  be 
heard,  by  petition  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Department  of  State.  Your  Indignation 
should  be  registered  strongly  enough  to  be 
heard  both  In  Washington,  DC,  and  in 
Tokyo. 

There  Is  no  other  way  I  know  of  to  let  the 
Japanese  Government  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  our  problem.  There  is  no  other  way 
I  know  of  to  stir  the  President,  the  State 
Department,  and  the  entire  Congress,  Into 
taking  action  to  protect  your  rights. 

Let  us  get  the  support  of  organized  labor 
from  the  Seafarers'  International  Union,  the 
culinary  unions,  and  all  others  affiliated  with 
the  great  brotherhood  of  fishermen. 

Let's  demonstrate  peaceably,  and  petition 
in  English  and  In  Japanese,  if  necessary. 

The  time  to  act  is  here. 


SENATE 

Ti  ESD.w,  May  4, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God:  Bowing  for  a  hal- 
lowed moment  at  this  shrine  of  Thy 
grace,  we  acknowledge  before  Thee  that 
too  often  our  lives  are  restless  pools,  that 
we  frequent  so  little  with  our  spirits  the 
green  pastures  and  the  still  waters. 

In  the  social  turmoil  of  our  times,  for- 
give us  that  our  minds,  burdened  by 
many  anxieties,  are  tempted  to  cynicism, 
by  human  perversity  and  cruelty,  and 
that  we  become  disheartened  and  dis- 
illusioned by  human  folly  which  seems  to 
profit  so  little  by  bitter  reaping. 

So  we  look  upward  in  our  morning 
prayer  that  in  a  continued  sense  of  Thy 
presence  we  may  be  delivered  from  the 


fret  and  fever  of  today's  demands  and 
decisions  and  from  the  praise  or  blame 
of  men.  As  in  these  stem  days  we  mo- 
bilize our  national  strength,  whether  in 
our  own  hemisphere  or  half  a  world 
away,  against  the  wrong  that  needs  re- 
sistance, and  for  the  right  that  needs 
assistance,  may  our  America  be  true  to 
its  starry  ideals  and  to  those  in  the  gal- 
lant yesterdays  who,  in  every  challenge 
to  the  rights  of»men,  have  dared  and 
died  to  make  men  free.  We  ask  it  In 
the  dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  3,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
MEET  MILITARY  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  VIETNAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  157) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  an  addi- 
tional $700  million  to  meet  mounting 
military  requirements  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  a  routine  appropriation. 
For  each  Member  of  Congress  who  sup- 
ports this  request  is  also  voting  to  per- 
sist in  our  effort  to  halt  Communist  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam.  Each  is  say- 
ing that  the  Congress  and  the  President 
stand  united  before  the  world  in  joint 
determination  that  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam  shall  be  preserved  and 
Communist  attack  will  not  succeed. 
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In  fiscal  year  1965  we  will  spend  about 
$1.5  billion  to  fulfill  our  commitments 
in  southeast  Asia.  However,  the  pace  of 
our  activity  is  steadily  rising.  In  De- 
cember 1961,  we  had  3,164  men  in  South 
Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  last  week  the 
number  of  our  Armed  Forces  there  had 
increased  to  over  35,000.  At  the  request 
of  the  goveiTiment  of  South  Vietnam  in 
March,  we  sent  marines  to  secure  the 
key  Danang/Phu  Bai  area;  2  days  ago, 
we  sent  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  to  the 
important  Bien  Hoa^Vung  Tau  area. 
More  than  400  Americans  have  given 
their  lives  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  past  2  years,  our  helicopter 
activity  in  South  Vietnam  has  tripled — 
from  30.000  flying  hours  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1963  to  90.000  flying  hours  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year. 

In  Februai-y  we  flew  160  strike  sorties 
against  military  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam. In  April,  we  flew  over  1.500  strike 
sorties  against  such  targets. 

Prior  to  mid-Febi-uary  we  flew  no  strike 
sorties  inside  South  Vietnam.  In  March 
and  April,  we  flew  more  than  3,200  sorties 
against  military  targets  in  hostile  areas 
inside  the  counti-y. 

Just  2  days  ago,  we  dispatched  Gen. 
C.  L.  Milburn.  Jr..  Deputy  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  to  assist  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives in  Vietnam  in  formulating  an 
expanded  program  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  contemplating  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing programs  under  which  mobile  medi- 
cal teams  travel  throughout  the  coun- 
tryside providing  on-the-spot  medical  fa- 
cilities, treatment,  and  training  in  rural 
areas. 

The  additional  funds  I  am  requesting 
are  needed  to  continue  to  provide  om" 
forces  with  the  best  and  most  modern 
supplies  and  equipment.  They  are  need- 
ed to  keep  an  abundant  inventory  of  am- 
munition and  other  expendables.  They 
are  needed  to  build  facilities  to  house 
and  protect  our  men  and  supplies. 

The  entire  $700  million  is  for  this  fis- 
cal year. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  today 
support  this  request  before  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees. 

Nor  can  I  guarantee  this  will  be  the 
last  request.  If  our  need  expands  I  will 
turn  again  to  the  Congress.  For  we  will 
do  whatever  must  be  done  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  South  Vietnam  from  aggres- 
sion. This  is  the  firm  and  irrevocable 
commitment  of  our  people  and  Nation. 
I  have  reviewed  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam many  times  with  the  Congress,  the 
American  people  and  the  world.  South 
Vietnam  has  been  attacked  by  North 
Vietnam.  It  has  asked  our  help.  We  are 
giving  that  help  because  our  commit- 
ments, our  principles  and  our  national 
interest  demand  it. 

This  is  not  the  same  kind  of  aggres- 
sion with  which  the  world  has  been  long 
familiar.  Instead  of  the  sweep  of  in- 
vading armies,  there  is  the  steady,  dead- 
ly stream  of  men  and  supplies.  Instead 
of  open  battle  between  major  opposing 
forces,  there  is  murder  in  the  night,  as- 
sassination and  terror.  Instead  of  dra- 
matic confrontation  and  sharp  division 
between  nationals  of  different  lands, 
some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam  have 


been  recruited  in  the  effort  to  conquer 
their  own  country. 

All  of  this  shrouds  battle  in  confusion. 
But  this  is  the  face  of  war  in  the  1960's. 
This  is  the  "war  of  liberation."  Kept 
from  direct  attack  by  American  power, 
unable  to  win  a  free  election  in  any  coun- 
try, those  who  seek  to  expand  commu- 
nism by  force  now  use  subversion  and 
terror.  In  this  effort  they  often  enlist 
nationals  of  the  countries  they  wish  to 
conquer.  But  it  is  not  civil  war.  It 
is  sustained  by  power  and  resources  from 
without.  The  very  object  of  this  tactic 
is  to  create  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
ternal revolt  and  to  mask  aggression.  In 
this  way,  they  hope  to  avoid  confronta- 
tion with  American  resolution. 

But  we  will  not  be  fooled  or  deceived, 
in  Vietnam  or  any  place  in  the  world 
where  we  have  a  commitment.  This 
kind  of  war  is  war  against  the  independ- 
ence of  nations.  And  we  will  meet  it,  as 
we  have  met  other  shifting  dangers  for 
more  than  a  generation. 

Our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam 
is  nourished  by  a  quarter  century  of  his- 
tory. It  rests  on  solemn  treaties,  the 
demands  of  principle,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  American  security. 

A  quarter  century  ago  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  United  States  stood  be- 
tween those  who  wished  to  dominate  an 
entire  continent  and  the  peoples  they 
sought  to  conquer. 

It  was  our  determined  purpose  to  help 
protect  the  independence  of  the  Asian 
peoples. 

The  consequence  of  our  determination 
was  a  vast  war  which  took  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans. 
Surely  this  generation  will  not  lightly 
yield  to  new  aggressors  what  the  last 
generation  paid  for  in  blood  and  tower- 
ing sacrifice. 

When  the  war  was  over,  we  supported 
the  effort  of  Asian  peoples  to  win  their 
freedom  from  colonial  rule.  In  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  Indonesia,  and  else- 
where we  were  on  the  side  of  national 
independence.  For  this  was  also  con- 
sistent with  our  belief  in  the  right  of  all 
people  to  shape  their  own  destinies. 

That  principle  soon  received  another 
test  in  the  fire  of  war.  And  we  fought 
in  Korea,  so  that  South  Korea  might  re- 
main free. 

Now.  in  Vietnam,  we  pursue  the  same 
principle  which  has  infused  American 
action  in  the  Par  East  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

There  are  those  who  ask  why  this  re- 
sponsibility should  be  ours.  The  answer 
is  simple.  There  is  no  one  else  who  can 
do  the  job.  Our  power  is  essential,  in  the 
final  test,  if  the  nations  of  Asia  are  to  be 
secure  from  expanding  communism. 
Thus,  when  India  was  attacked,  it  looked 
to  us  for  help,  and  we  gave  it  gladly.  We 
believe  that  Asia  should  be  directed  by 
Asians.  But  that  means  each  Asian  peo- 
ple must  have  the  right  to  find  its  own 
way,  not  that  one  group  or  nation  should 
overrun  all  the  others. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  aim  in 
Vietnam  is  not  simply  the  conquest  of 
the  South,  tragic  as  that  would  be.  It  is 
to  show  that  American  commitment  is 
worthless.  Once  that  is  done,  the  gates 
are  down  and  the  road  is  open  to  expan- 
sion and  endless  conquest.    That  is  why 


Communist  China  opposes  discussions, 
even  though  such  discussions  are  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  North  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  we  are  directly  committed 
to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
1954  we  signed  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty.  That  treaty  com- 
mitted us  to  act  to  meet  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Senate 
ratified  that  treaty  and  that  obligation 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Congress,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  said  that  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  meet  its  obligations  under 
that  treaty. 

That  resolution  of  the  Congress  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  help  the  pyeople  of  South 
Vietnam  against  attack — a  policy  estab- 
lished by  two  previous  Presidents. 

Thus  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  withdraw 
or  be  defeated.  The  stakes  are  too  high, 
the  commitment  too  deep,  the  lessons  of 
history  too  plain. 

At  every  turning  point  in  the  last  30 
years,  there  have  been  those  who  opposed 
a  firm  stand  against  aggression.  They 
have  always  been  wrong.  And  when  we 
heeded  their  cries,  when  we  gave  in,  the 
consequence  has  been  more  bloodshed 
and  wider  war. 

We  will  not  repeat  that  mistake.  Nor 
will  we  heed  those  who  urge  us  to  use  our 
great  power  in  a  reckless  or  casual  man- 
ner. We  have  no  desire  to  expand  the 
conflict.  We  will  do  what  must  be  done. 
And  we  will  do  only  what  must  be  done. 
For,  in  the  long  run,  there  can  be  no 
military  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Vietnam.  We  must  find  the  path  to 
peaceful  settlement.  Time  and  time 
again  we  have  worked  to  open  that  path. 
We  are  still  ready  to  talk,  without  con- 
ditions, to  any  govei'nment.  We  will  go 
anywhere,  discuss  any  subject,  listen  to 
any  point  of  view  in  the  interests  of  a 
peaceful  solution. 

I  also  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam. 

But  we  began  those  bombings  only 
when  patience  had  been  transformed 
from  a  virtue  into  a  blunder — the  mis- 
taken judgment  of  the  attackers.  Time 
and  time  again  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— Americans  and  Vietnamese — were 
bombed  in  their  villages  and  homes  while 
we  did  not  reply. 

There  was  the  November  1  attack  on 
the  Bien  Hoa  Airfield.  There  was  the 
Christmas  eve  bombing  of  the  Brinks 
Hotel  in  Saigon.  There  was  the  Febru- 
ary 7  attack  on  the  Pleiku  base.  In 
these  attacks  15  Americans  w-ere  killed 
and  245  were  injured.  And  they  are  only 
a  few  examples  of  a  steady  campaign  of 
terror  and  attack. 

We  then  decided  we  could  no  longer 
stand  by  and  see  men  and  women  mur- 
dered and  crippled  while  the  bases  of  the 
aggressors  were  immune  from  reply. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  destroy  hu- 
man life.  Our  attacks  have  all  been 
aimed  at  strictly  military  targets — not 
hotels  and  movie  theaters,  and  embassy 
buildings. 

We  destroy  bridges,  so  it  is  harder  to 
convey  the  instruments  of  war  from 
North  to  South.  We  destroy  radar 
stations  to  keep  our  planes  from  being 
shot  down.    We  destroy  military  depots 
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for  the  infiltiation  of  men  and  arms  to 
the  South.  We  patrol  routes  of  com- 
munications to  halt  the  invaders.  We 
destroy  ammunition  dumps  to  prevent 
the  use  of  explosives  against  our  men 
and  our  allies. 

Who  among  us  can  feel  confident  that 
we  should  allow  our  soldiers  to  be  killed, 
while  the  aggressor  sits  smiling  and  se- 
cure in  his  sanctuary,  protected  by  a 
border  which  he  has  violated  a  thousand 
times.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  view 
of  the  American  people  or  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

However,  the  bombing  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  us  closer 
to  the  day  of  peace.  And  whenever  It 
will  serve  the  interests  of  peace  to  do  so, 
we  will  end  it. 

And  let  us  also  remember,  when  we  be- 
gan the  bombings  there  was  little  talk  of 
negotiations.  There  were  few  worldwide 
cries  for  peace.  Some  who  now  speak 
most  loudly  were  quietly  content  to  per- 
mit Americans  and  Vietnamese  to  die 
and  suffer  at  the  hands  of  terror  with- 
out protest.  Our  fiimness  may  well  have 
already  brought  us  closer  to  peace. 

Our  conclusions  are  plain. 

We  will  not  surrender. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  the  conflict. 

We  desire  peaceful  settlement  and 
talks. 

And  the  aggression  continues. 

Therefore  I  see  no  choice  but  to  con- 
tinue the  coui'se  we  are  on,  filled  as  it  is 
with  peril  and  uncertainty. 

I  believe  the  American  people  support 
that  course.  They  have  learned  the 
great  lesson  of  this  generation:  Wher- 
ever we  have  stood  firm  aggression  has 
been  halted,  peace  restored,  and  liberty 
maintained. 

This  was  true  in  Iran,  in  Greece,  and 
Turkey,  and  in  Korea. 

It  was  true  in  the  Formosa  Straits  and 
in  Lebanon. 

It  was  true  at  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

It  will  be  true  again  in  southeast  Asia. 

Our  people  do  not  flinch  from  sacrifice 
or  risk  when  the  cause  of  freedom  de- 
mands it.  And  they  have  the  deep,  abid- 
ing, true  instinct  of  the  American  peo- 
ple: When  our  Nation  is  challenged  it 
must  respond.  When  freedom  is  in  dan- 
ger we  must  stand  up  to  that  danger. 
When  we  are  attacked  we  must  fight. 

I  know  the  Congress  shares  these  be- 
liefs of  the  people  they  represent. 

I  do  not  ask  complete  approval  for 
every  phrase  and  action  of  j'our  Govern- 
ment. I  do  ask  for  prompt  support  of 
our  basic  course:  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion, moderation  in  the  use  of  power,  and 
a  constant  search  for  peace.  Nothing 
will  do  more  to  strengthen  your  country 
in  the  world  than  the  proof  of  national 
unity  which  an  overwhelming  vote  for 
this  appropriation  will  clearly  show.  To 
deny  and  delay  this  means  to  deny  and 
to  delay  the  fullest  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  Congress 
to  those  brave  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives  for  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  May  4,  1965. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  339>  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Agate 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  510)  to  extend  and  otherwise 
amend  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
community  health  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
H.ARRis.  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr. 
Springer,  Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr.  Carter 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
force: 

H  R.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  in 
foreign   countries,    and   for   other   purposes; 

H.R.  5184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  port 
of  Portland.  Oreg.; 

H.R.  5283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion of  years  of  service  as  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaslia  In 
the  computation  of  years  of  Federal  Judicial 
service  for  Judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Alaska; 

H  R.  6294.  An  act  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  to  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  offenses  committed  in  their  presence,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6507.  An  act  to  make  section  1952  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  applicable  to 
travel  in  aid  of  arson; 

H.R.  6091.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments made  to  employees  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

H.R.  6848.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
the  Imparting  or  conveying  of  false  Informa- 
tion; 

H.R.  6926.  An  act  to  strengthen  the 
financial  condition  of  the  employees'  life 
Insurance  fund  created  by  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 
to  provide  certain  adjustments  In  amounts 
of  group  life  and  group  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  insurance  under  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Flem- 
ing as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  305)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
designation  of  a  grove  of  redwood  trees 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold.  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


H.R.  5167.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  admin- 
istrative settlement  of  tort  claims  arising  in 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5184.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  port 
of  Portland,  Oreg.: 

H.R.  5283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  years  of  service  as  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  In  the 
computation  of  years  of  Federal  judicial  serv- 
ice for  Judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  6294.  An  act  to  authorize  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  to  make  arrests  without  warrant 
for  offenses  committed  in  their  pretence,  and 
for  other  purp>oses; 

H.R.  6507.  An  act  to  make  section  1952  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  applicable  to 
travel  In  aid  of  arson:  and 

H.R.  6848.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
the  imparting  or  conveying  of  false  Infor- 
mation; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6691.  An  act  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments made  to  emoloyees  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  6926.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  employees'  life  Insur- 
ance fund  created  by  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  to  provide 
certain  adjustments  In  amounts  of  group 
life  and  group  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance  under  such  act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  Robert  V.  Fleming  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


HOUSE  BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3349  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  ofll;ers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force; 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BENNINGTON  (VT.) 
BANNER 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  repre- 
senting a  small  State  in  this  body,  I  am 
sometimes  criticized  for  going  overboard 
in  defense  of  small  things,  such  as  small 
communities,  small  Internal  revenue  of- 
fices, small  veterans  facilities  and  even 
small  people. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  size 
alone  is  no  criteria  of  quality  or  great- 
ness. 

I  am  very  happy  to  announce  this 
morning  that  my  confidence  in  the  small 
community  and  its  institutions  has  again 
been  justified. 

Each  year,  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
of  Philadelphia,  makes  an  award  for  ex- 
cellence in  typography,  makeup,  and 
printing  to  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try which  lead  the  field  In  their  circula- 
tion class. 

It  also  makes  an  award  to  the  news- 
paper which  excels  in  these  respects  over 
all  other  newspapers,  regardless  of 
circulation. 

This  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
outstanding  national  prize  in  the  field  of 
Newspaper  publishing. 

This  year,  the  35th  year  in  which  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  agency  has  conducted 
this  contest,  the  sweepstakes  prize,  if 
I  may  call  it  that,  has  been  awarded  to 
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the  Bennington  Banner  of  Bennington, 

vt. 

The  town  of  Bennington  has  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  12,000  people. 

The  Bennington  Banner  has  a  dally 
ciiculation  of  5,163  and  yet  it  won  the 
Ayer  cup  in  competition  W'ith  other 
newspapers  having  circulation  many, 
many  times  this  number,  even  including 
the  largest  of  our  daily  papers. 

I  want  to  take  this  oppoitunity  to  pub- 
licly compliment  the  publisher  of  the 
Bennington  Banner,  Donald  D.  Miller, 
and  its  editor,  Lawrence  K.  Miller,  and 
tlie  staff  and  employees  of  the  Benning- 
ton Banner,  not  only  for  the  credit  they 
have  brought  to  tliemselves  and  the  town 
of  Bennington,  but  also  for  the  convinc- 
\vm  manner  by  which  they  have  ju.stified 
my  lifelong  confidence  in  the  .small  com- 
munity and  those  who  find  both  oppor- 
tunity and  recognition  there. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  started  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  asked  one  of  my 
staff  members  to  hand  me  a  copy  of  the 
Bennington  Banner.  She  said,  "What 
copy?"  I  replied,  "Any  copy  at  all.  Pick 
one  out  at  random.  I  desire  to  put  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord." 

So  I  came  here  with  a  copy  of  the  Ben- 
ninston  Banner  for  Monday,  April  26, 
1965.  The  lead  editorial  is  entitled  "Our 
Twisted  Logic."  I  wish  that  all  the  peo- 
ple in  high  official  positions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment would  think  in  such  clear  and 
logical  terms  as  is  expressed  by  this  lead 
editorial  in  the  Bennington  Banner. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wish  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  editorial,  which  was  selected  at 
random,  but  which  I  think  is  indicative 
of  the  type  of  thinking  we  are  getting 
from  this  small  town  newspaper.  It  not 
only  docs  credit  to  the  town,  but  is  far 
superior,  as  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  agency 
found,  to  many  others. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
is  happily  granted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bennington   (Vt.)    Banner,  Apr. 

26,1965] 

Our  Twisted  Logic 

The  logic  of  war,  as  war.  Is  to  win:  This 
has  been  pointed  out  by  those  "hawks"  who 
would  push  the  logic  of  war  to  its  full  ex- 
treme. Similarly,  the  logic  of  appetite  is  to 
eat,  but  we  neverthelei^s  look  askance  on  the 
man  who  eats  without  regard  to  manners  or 
health  or  commonsense.  We  know  that  If 
he  stuffs  himself  long  enough  with  double 
martinis,  fried  potatoes,  and  apple  pie,  the 
results  will  be  bad.  not  only  for  his  appetite 
but  for  his  general  well-being. 

If  the  logic  of  appetite  has  its  limits,  so 
does  the  logic  of  war.  The  logic  of  war 
speaks  to  us  now  in  terms  of  escalation  and 
brinkmanship.  It  says  that  we  must  win 
and  that  to  do  so  we  must  take  whatever 
stops  are  necessary.  If  doing  so  leads  to  war 
with  China — well,  so  be  It. 

The  trouble  with  this  unrestricted  logic 
is  that  It,  too,  can  collide  with  our  health 
and  with  commonsense.  The  use  of  gas  in 
Vietnam  fitted  the  logic  of  war.  but  It  was 
a  failure  not  because  the  gas  was  Inhumane 
and  not  even  because  It  was  xmhelpfui  but 


because  it  put  us  in  an  impossible  position 
in  international  politics. 

We  have  already  paid  a  tremendous  polit- 
ical pricD  for  our  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, and  it  is  far  from  sure  that  In  the  long 
run  it  will  be  worth  it.  The  logic  of  war, 
pressed  too  far  and  In  the  wrong  way  has 
defeated  our  own  interest. 

It  would  be  to  our  interest,  for  Instance, 
to  have  a  settlement  in  which  the  various 
Asian  powers  do  not  form  a  solid  anti-U.S. 
bloc.  Our' present  policy  tends  to  the  op- 
posite effect.  D.  T.  Niles,  general  secretary 
of  the  East  Asian  Christian  Conference,  has 
correctly  observed : 

"By  its  present  policies  and  actions,  the 
United  States  has  almost  completely  de- 
stro^ed  the  chances  of  North  Vietnam  main- 
taining Its  independence  from  China.  It 
has  also  destroyed,  or  almost  destroyed,  the 
possibilities  of  a  flexible  policy  for  Russia 
in  Asia.  All  that  has  happened  is  that  the 
hand  of  China  has  been  tremendously 
strengthened." 

The  biggest  fallacy  of  all  is  the  idea  that 
Vietnam  is  a  good  place  to  take  a  stand,  to 
have  it  out  with  Red  China  once  and  for  all. 

Our  strong  weapons,  and  the  only  weap- 
ons with  which  we  are  equipped  to  fight  a 
big  war,  are  our  navy  and  alrpower  and  our 
hydrogen  bombs.  Their  use  would  mean  a 
war  of  extermination  against  700  million  peo- 
ple on  a  great  land  mass,  and  It  seems  un- 
likely that  they  would  be  finally  effective. 

What  would  really  be  needed  would  be 
millions  of  American  soldiers  for  physically 
conquering  China,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
Asian  land  war  against  which  our  military 
leaders  have  warned  again  and  again.  This 
Is  not  to  mention  the  likelihood  of  a  final 
and  self-destructive  nuclear  confrontation 
with  Russia.  In  our  age,  the  logic  of  war 
can  end  up  by  turning  180°  and  destroying 
itself. 


OF    IN- 
RHODE 


THE    189TH    ANNIVERSARY 

DEPENDENCE      DAY      IN 

ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
May  4— the  189th  anniversay  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  May  4,  1776 — 2  months  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  Colonies — Rhode  Island 
and  the  Providence  Plantations  sepa- 
rated from  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 

On  that  May  4,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Rhode  Island  closed  its  declaration 
of  independence  with  these  words: 

We  are  obliged  by  necessity  and  it  be- 
comes our  highest  duty  to  use  every  means 
with  which  God  and  nature  has  furnished 
us  in  support  of  our  invaluable  rights  and 
privileges  and  to  oppose  that  power  which  is 
exerted   only   for   oxxr   destruction. 

The  Governor  and  company  of  the 
Colony  replaced  the  authority  of  the 
King  and  by  this  act  was  severed  the  con- 
nection betv.cen  the  Colony  and  Great 
Britain. 

This  was  no  empty  or  idle  act.  Rhode 
Island  was  under  arms — her  men  so  well 
trained  under  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene 
that  General  Washington  said  of  them, 
"they  are  the  best  disciplined  and  ap- 
pointed in  the  whole  American  Army" — 
and  the  historians  tell  us  that  their  fine 
equipment  was  the  gift  of  the  gentiles  of 
Providence  and  the  Jews  of  Newport. 

General  Greene  went  on  to  be  Wash- 
ington's great  aide.  Greene's  money 
and  resourcefulness  carried  the  Army 
through  the  tenible  winter  of  Valley 
Forge. 


Later  Greene  freed  the  South  from 
the  domination  of  the  British  Army  and 
grateful  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
each  made  him  a  gift  of  a  plantation. 

In  a  sense  General  Greene  is  our 
neighbor  in  the  Senate — his  statue 
stands  close  by — on  guard  at  the  disburs- 
ing oflBce — and  the  name  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  is  borne  by  our  most 
modern  nuclear  submarine. 

In  Statuary  Hall  today  at  noon,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Rhode  Island,  res- 
ident in  Washington,  gathered  to  recall 
that  glorious  day  in  their  Colony's  his- 
tory. They  paid  tribute  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  the  virtues  of  equality  and 
freedom  which  developed  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  United  States-to-be.  Thefy  • 
saluted  General  Greene  and  the  valor  of 
the  little  army  of  fanners  that  defeated 
the  British,  the  finest  soldier  of  that 
day. 

Back  home  in  Rhode  Island  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  current  observance  of  In- 
dependence Day  should  include  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  historic  homestead  of 
General  Greene. 

In  these  distui'bing  days  of  world  con- 
flict, our  country  should  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  our 
national  beginnings — American  courage 
and  character. 

I  feel  that  it  is  refreshing  for  all  Amer- 
ica to  see  how  the  local  scene  is  re- 
flected and  reported,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  coverage  in  the 
Providence  Journal  of  May  3,  1965,  be 
included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Independence  of  Rhode  Island  Marked  at 
homeste.\d 

More  than  200  persons  attended  cere- 
monies marking  the  189th  anniversary  of 
Rhode  Island  Independence  at  the  General 
Nathanael  Greene  Homestead  in  Coventry 
3'esterday. 

The  sunny,  warm  spring  afternoon  lent  It- 
self to  the  colorful  outdoor  festivities. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Tefft,  president  of 
the  General  Greene  Homestead  Association, 
welcomed  the  crowd.  Behind  him  in  full 
uniform  with  shining  sabers  and  plumed 
helmets,  stood  members  of  the  Kentish 
Guards.  General  Greene's  company. 

Also  in  full  uniform,  with  a  plumed  hel- 
met, but  understandably  seated,  was  102- 
year-old  Clarke  Wells,  a  member  of  the 
Guards. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Comdr.  Thomas 
W.  Hall,  USN,  retired.  Mr.  Hall  spoke  on 
General  Greene's  role  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  called  the  Rhode  Island  native  "the 
most  underestimated  man  in  American  his- 
tory." In  outlining  General  Greene's  par- 
ticipation In  the  war  Mr.  Hall  called  him 
"the  strategist"  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Commander  Hall  also  commended  Dr.  Tefft 
for  his  part  in  having  the  Navy  commission 
a  nuclear  submarine  named  "the  General 
Nathanael  Greene."  Dr.  Tefffs  efforts,  Mr. 
Hall  said,  were  the  main  reason  the  subma- 
rine was  so  named. 

The  program  included  Indian  lore,  and 
Princess  Red  Wing  reminded  the  audience  of 
the  contributions  of  American  Indians  who 
fought  for  the  United  States  in  all  its  wars. 
The  princess,  In  Indian  dress,  explained 
the  peace  pipe  ceremony  performed  by  an- 
other Indian,  Owl's  Head. 

Tliree  students  from  Coventry's  Washing- 
ton School.  Carol  Gendron,  Michael  Dean, 
and  Patricia  Dl  Franco,  all  In  colonial  dress, 
spoke  on  the  life  of  General  Greene. 
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Also  m  colonial  dress  were  10  West  War- 
wick Junior  High  School  students  W'ho  per- 
formed the  stately,  formal  minuet,  with  all 
its  slow  steps  and  bows  and  curtsies. 

The  dancers  were  directed  ty  Mrs.  E.  Vir- 
ginia O'Connor. 

Music  was  provided  by  the  West  Warwick 
Junior  High  School  Band  under  the  direction 
of  Vincent  A.  Buccl,  Jr.  A  girls'  choir  from 
Christ  the  King  Church,  led  by  Sister  Marie 
Caritas.  sang. 

The  General  Nathanael  Greene  Homestead 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  after 
ceremonies. 

Reelected  president  was  Dr.  Tefft.  Other 
officers  elected  were:  first  vice  president,  Col. 
Howard  V.  Allen;  second  vice  president,  El- 
mer Bentley:  treasurer.  Miss  Bessie  W.  Allen: 
and  assistant  treasurer,  Mrs.  Germain  Saute. 

Reelected  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  3- 
year  terms  were  Forrest  Morgan  and  Lee  V. 
Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  named  chairman  of  the 
property  committee  by  the  president.  Also 
named  to  the  committee  were  Thoma.?  Casey 
Greene,  Jr..  Colonel  Allen.  Miss  Allen,  Rich- 
ard Meader.  and  Mrs.  Saute. 

Named  to  the  house  committee  were  Mrs. 
Luther  Patterson,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  F. 
Richmond  Allen.  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Hall.  Mrs. 
Benjamin  B.  Meade,  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Cardin. 

The  group  decided  to  Join  the  League  of 
Rhode   Island   Historical    Societies. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Specifically  Exempted  Property 
tN  THE  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  specifically  exempted 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
calendar  year  1964  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Equalization  of  R.^TEs  or  Disability  Com- 
pensation Payable  to  Certain  Veterans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  equalize  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  payable  to  veterans  of 
peacetime  and  wartime  service  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Assistance  to  Certain  Disabled  Veterans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  Veterans  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  tran.smlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  assistance  to  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  of  the  Induction 
period  In  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  or 
other  conveyance  Cwlth  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
prospects  for  cotton  legislation  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  devise  a  fair  and  equitable 
plan  which  will  continue  one-price  cot- 
ton purchases  for  the  textile  industry. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
matter  to  our  State,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina.  I 
commend  it  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agi-iculture  and  Forestry,  as 
follows: 

Concurrent   Resolution   — 
Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend  the 
one-price  cotton  program  for  the  seasons 
of  1966  and  1967 

Whereas  the  present  one-price  cotton  pro- 
grain  makes  cotton  competitive  In  price  In 
the  dome.-'tic  market  as  well  as  the  foreign; 
and 

Whereas  it  ended  the  cost  advantage  to 
foreign  mills  which  were  rapidly  taking  over 
domestic  markets;  and 

Whereas  the  two-price  program  would  de- 
stroy many  public  opportunities  and  eco- 
nomic activities  generated  by  the  great  cot- 
ton industry:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  respectfnlly  requested 
to  extend  the  one-price  cotton  program  for 
the  seasons  of  1966  and  1967;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
from  South  Carolina  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  deputy  representative  on  the 
United    Nations   Disarmament   Commission; 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
representative  to  the  11th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Panama; 

William  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  offiger  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands; 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Bulgaria; 

Henry  J.  Tasca.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco;  and 

Henry  A.  Hoyt.  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Uru- 
guay. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sung 
Ling  Yuan,  his  wife,  Yin  Chu  Yuan,  and 
their  children,  Lily  Yuan.  Hansen  Yuan,  and 
Shirley  Yuan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 


of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  anri 
Currency.  ^       ° 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1883.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2275  and 
2276  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  granted  to  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain  prlv.ate  aircraft 
entering  or  departing  from  the  United  States 
on  flights  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday 
from  provisions  requiring  payment  to  the 
United  States  for  overtime  services  of  cus- 
toms officers  and  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  1885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  postal  laws 
so  as  to  require  payment  of  minimum  wages 
to  certain  employees  of  contractors  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  on  star  routes, 
highway  post  office  and  other  mall  routes; 
to  require  bonds  without  sureties;  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  readjustment  of  com- 
pensation of  such  contractors,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 
S.  1886.  A  bill  to  prohibit  opening  of  mail 
by    the    Internal    Revenue    Service;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he   Introduced  the  above   bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
Boruckl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 
S.  1888.  A  bill  to  create  a  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request) : 
S.  1889.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspection  of 
certain  towing  vessels;  and 

S.  1890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  vest  Jurisdiction  In  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  certain  Interstate  sales  of 
natural  gas  for  Industrial  use.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Prouty,  and  Mr.  Murphy): 
S.  1891.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Federal  Public  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  | 
By  Mr.  FONG:  ' 
S.  1892.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
tax  on  communications  services  over  a  4-year 
period;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fong  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Caro- 
lina M.  Lacsamana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  1894.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  means  of  redress  for 
the  unlawful  seizure  of  American  property 
by  foreign  governments;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when  he 
introduced,  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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Bv  Mr  HARTKE: 
c  iRq5  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  so 
^  to  increase  the  purposes  for  which  emer- 
^ency  loans  may  be  made  under  subtlt  e 
111  of  such  act:   to  the  Committee  on  Agn- 

'Tme"!  bUrt^'amend  section  3  of  the 
Export  control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
f,n  Banking  and  Currency. 

,S^  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 
Bv  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
s  1897  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
BlaKalch(also  known  as  Marin  Blagalc);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BV  Mr.  FONG:  ^  , 

S  1398    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    certain 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S  1899    A  bill  to  prescribe  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  disposition 
Tnd  use  of  proprietary  rights  In  Inventions 
made   and  In  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation otaUiined.  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a   separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S  1900    A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  Gcn.  William  F.  McKee  (USAP   re- 
tired)    to  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency;  and 

S  1901    A  bill  to  authcrize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cutters  for 
the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce. .  „„ 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  ^UGNUSON  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
S  J  Res  76.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the   formulation,    adoption,    administration 
and  periodic  updating  of  a  long-range  land 
use  plan  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  and 
contiguous  related  and  influencing  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT    AND    SMALL    BUSINESS    IN- 
VESTMENT ACT  OF  1958 
Mr  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference    the 
administration's  bill  to  amend  the  Sniali 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment'Act  of  1958. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 4<c)   of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
increase  the  total  of  SBA's  revolving  f  mid 
to  S1.836  million,  an  increase  of  $170 
million.     This  increase  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $50  million  for  use  of  SBAs 
regular  business  loan  program,  the  dis- 
aster loan  program,  the  loan  program 
authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  the  pro- 
gram  empowering   SBA   to    enter   into 
prime  contracts.    This  latter  authority 
has  never  been  used.    SBA  estimates  that 
this  increase  in  authorization  will  be  suf- 
ficient authorization  to  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue these  programs  through  June  30. 
1968—3  years  from  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  bill  would  delete  from  the  Small 
Business  Act  the  Saltonstall  amendment, 
which  requires  reports  from  SBA  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  Banking 
and  Cun-ency  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  whenever  the  aggregate 
amount  outstanding  for  business  loans 


and  disaster  loans  exceeds  specified  lim- 
itations. ,  ,  ^     +V,a 

The  bill  would  also  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  for  SBA's 
revolving  fund  which  may  be  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  for  the  programs 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  by  $120  million.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  enable  SBA  to  continue 
these  programs  through  June  19^— -j- 
year  from  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 

year. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
eliminate  the  existing  $50  per  day  hmita- 
tion  which  SBA  is  authorized  to  pay  lor 
the  temporai-y  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  and  to  provide,  in  substance, 
that  compensation  for  such  services  is 
to  be  governed  by  the  compensation 
schedule  established  by  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

This  section  would  permit  SBA  to  con- 
form to  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
allowable  to  such  personnel  to  the  gen- 
eral Government  standards  established 
under  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crease the  maturity  of   disaster  loans 
made  for  the  purpose  of  replacing,  re- 
consti-ucting,  or  repairing  dwellings  un- 
der 7(b)(1)   of  the  Small  Business  Act 
from  20  to  30  years.     However,  section 
7(c)   of  the  small  Business  Act.  which 
permits  an  additional  10-year  renewal 
of  the  loan  for  orderly  liquidation,  would 
not  apply  to  any  disaster  loan  under 
subsection  7(b)   of  the  act  with  a  ma- 
turity of  over  20  years. 

Section  4(a)  would  amend  cection  201 
of  the  small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  The  1958  act  provides  that  all 
authority  conferred  on  SBA  uxider  the 
act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Division.  This 
amendment  would  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement title  V  of  the  1958  Act.  w^uch 
authorizes  SBA  to  make  loans  to  State 
and  local  development  companies  The 
power  to  administer  title  V  of  the  1958 
act  would  revert  to  the  Administrator  of 

SBA 

Section  4  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  bill  would 
repeal  section  501  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  which  author- 
izes SBA  to  make  loans  to  State  devel- 
opment companies.  SBA  would  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  make  loans  to  State 
development  companies  under  section 
502  of  the  act.  . 

Mr  President,  this  bill  contains  in- 
creases in  authorizations  to  SBA's  re- 
volving fund  needed  for  the  continuing 
operations  of  its  lending  programs  SBA 
is  coming  dangerously  close  to  exhaust- 
ing its  authorization  for  its  programs  un- 
der the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 

of  1958.  ^  _,  ,     ,^^ 

It  also  contains  some  needed  house- 
keeping changes  in  both  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Busin'^ss  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  . 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  plan  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  near  future 
There  are  several  provisions  of  the  bin 
which  will  require  careful  examination. 


For  example,  I  intend  to  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  justification  behind  the  SBA's 
estimate  that  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $120  million  for  their  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  revolving  fund  will 
be  sufficient  for  only  one  additional  year 
of  operations.    I  also  believe  the  sug- 
gested    deletion     of     the     SaltonsUU 
amendment  should  fully  be  justified  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been 
necessary  to  use  this  provision,  which, 
consequently,  would  not  seem  to  impose 
an  unusually  onerous  requirement.    Fi- 
nally the  proposed  repeal  of  section  501 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act, 
raises  serious  questions  of  policy  which 
the  Small  Business  subcommittee  will 
go  into  during  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  section- 
by-section  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  ,  ^^    f>      ^^ 

The  bill  (S.  1882)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  SmaU  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1882 
A  bin  to  amend  the  SmaU  Business  Act  and 

the    Small    Business    Investment    Act    of 

1958 

Be  it  eimcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uiiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amendea— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'$1,666,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,836,000.000''; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  $1,375,000,000  shall  be  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  in  the  foUowing  sections  of  this 
Act-  7(a)  (relating  to  regular  busmess 
loans) ,  7(b)  (relating  to  disaster  loans)  axid 
8(a)     (relating    to    prime    contract   author- 

'^Vs) '  bTstrlking  out  "$341,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$461,000,000''. 

SEC.  2.  section  5(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure services  in  accordance  with  section  15 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55(a)).  While  any 
individual  providing  such  f  "'i'^es  is  a^ay 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  business, 
he  may  be  allowed  transportation  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses,  as  provided  in  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Ac*  of  1946,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  73  b-2) ." 

Tec  3    section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act 

is  amended —  .   j  „4.  fv,-  pnd 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  of  s^ibsection  (b)  and 
bv  add?ng  to  such  sentence  the  following: 
"Jxcept  tLt  loans  made  for  the  purpose  of 
renlacing,  reconstructing,  or  repairing  dwell- 
InS  may  in  cases  deemed  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate by  the  Administration,  have  a 
maturity  of  up  to  thirty  years. 

(21   by  adding  to  subsection  (c)   the  foi 

'°"HoweTe?"he  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion" shaU  not  b^  -P^T^'l'^T^Tl 
made,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  for  a 
term  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  powers 
conferred  by  this  Act  upon  the  Administra- 
tion and  upon  the  Administrator,  with  the 
exception  of  those  conferred  by  Title  V 
hereof,  shall  be  exercised  through  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Division  and  through 
the  Deputy  Administrator  appointed  here- 
under. The  powers  conferred  by  this  Act 
upon  the  Administration  and  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  Title  V  hereof,  shall  be  exer- 
cised through  such  division,  section  or  other 
personnel  as  the  Administrator  in  his  dis- 
cretion shall  determine." 

(b)  Section  502  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  in  addition  to  its  authority  under 
section  501.". 

(c)  Section  501  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Proxmire  is  as  follows: 

SECnoN-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 
SECTION    1 

Section    1    of    the   bill    would    effect    four 
amendments  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  governing  the  re- 
volving fund  authorization  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness   Administration.      The    first    of    these 
amendments  would  increase  the  total  amount 
of  the  fund   from   $1,666  million   to  $1,836 
million.     The   second    would    increase   from 
$1,325  million  to  $1,375  million  the  amount 
of  the  total  fund  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  the  purposes  of  the  busi- 
ness loan  program  embodied  in  section  7(a) 
of  the  Small  Busmess  Act,  the  disaster  loan 
programs  embodied  in  section  7(b) ,  the  prime 
contract  program  embodied  in  section  8(a). 
and  the  program  of  loans  to  small  business 
concerns  as  authorized  by   title   IV   of   the 
Ekjonomic  Opportunity  Act  of   1964   (Public 
Law  88-452).     The  third  amendment  would 
delete  the  provi.^o  which  calls  for  reports  to 
the  Appropriations  and  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency  Committees   whenever    the    aggregate 
amount  outstanding  for  business  loans  and 
prime  contracts  or  for  disaster  loans  exceeds 
specified  limitations.    The  fourth  amendment 
would  increase  from  $341  million  to  $461  mil- 
lion  the  amount  of   the   total   fund   which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  SBA  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

The  reasons  for  the  proposed  Increase  In 
the  $1,325  million  figure  are  to  be  found  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  statute  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-550)  which  initially  established 
this  combined  authorization  for  the  three 
programs  specified  in  sections  7(a) ,  7(b) ,  and 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (which  au- 
thorization has  been  subsequently  expanded 
as  indicated  above  to  Include  title  IV  loans 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964).  The  conference  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  (S.  2970)  which  became  Public 
Law  87-550  contains  the  following  declara- 
tion of  intent: 

'•The    combined    increased    authorization 

•  •  •  is  intended  to  meet  estimated  needs 
for  a   2-year  period    (fiscal   1963  and   1964) 

•  *  *  .  The  agreement  of  the  conferees  up- 
on this  increased  authorization  was  predi- 
cated upon  their  belief  that  SBA's  business 
loan  program  should  be  reviewed  at  least 
every  2  years.  In  order  to  assure  adequate 
time  for  consideration,  the  estimated  busi- 
ness loan  program  needs  for  SBA  for  an 
additional  2  years  should  be  submitted  to 
the  new  Congress  when  it  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary 1963,  and  this  process  then  should  be 
repeated  as  necessary  every  2  years  as  each 
new  Congress  convenes  in  order  to  provide  for 
an  orderly  and  recurring  review  of  this  pro- 
gram by  the  Congress  and  to  avoid  emergency 
appeals  by  SBA  for  additional  authorization  - 
(H.  Rept.  No.  1874.  87th  Cong  .  2d  sess  ) 


In  accordance  with  this  expression  of  in- 
tent a  review  has  been  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  probable  requirements  of  the 
section  7(a)  business  loan  program  through 
June  30,  1968.  The  resulting  calculations 
based  on  a  straight-line  projection  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966  budget  estimates  indicate 
that  an  authorization  of  about  $1,041  mil- 
lion will  be  needed  for  this  purpose.  The 
probable  requirements  of  the  business  loan 
program  leave  only  $284  million  of  the  exist- 
ing combined  authorization  avallahle  for 
the  other  programs  covered  by  it. 

Thus,  m  order  to  determine  whether  $284 
million  is  adequate,  it  is  necessary  also  to 
project  through  June  30,  1968,  the  require- 
ments for  disaster  loans  and  for  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  loans  to  business  firms. 

In  light  of  our  recent  experience  and  the 
trend  in  urban  renewal  and  highway  con- 
struction activities,  it  is  estimated  that  new 
disaster  loan  commitments  will  approximate 
$50  million  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968.  After  taking  into  consideration  repay- 
ments and  cancellations,  a  net  impact  of 
$32.2  million  on  the  disaster  loan  authority 
is  projected  over  the  2-year  period.  Added 
to  the  $196.1  million  of  outstanding  disaster 
loans  and  commitments  estimated  as  of  June 
30.  1966.  this  net  increase  of  $32.2  million 
indicates  a  ne.ed  for  disaster  loan  authority 
of  slightly  over  $228  million  as  of  June  30 
1968. 

The  program  of  business  loans  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  just  getting 
underway  and  consequently  very  limited  ex- 
perience is  available  to  support  long-range 
projections.  On  the  basis  of  the  legislative 
history  of  this  program  and  the  rate  of 
growth  experienced  by  SBA  with  Its  revised 
small  loan  program,  current  projections  are 
that  the  application  voliune  for  these  loans 
will  reach  an  average  of  800  cases  per  month 
in  1968.  At  this  level.  It  Is  estimated  that 
total  loans  and  commitments  outstanding 
for  this  program  would  aggregate  about  $89 
million  by  June  30.  1968. 

The  projected  requirements  for  all  three 
programs  involved  indicate  a  need  for  a  com- 
bined authorization  of  $1,358  million.  In 
order  to  provide  a  margin  of  safety  (disaster 
loans  cannot  be  estimated  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  program  Is  just  getting  un- 
derway), it  is  recommended  that  the  total 
be  Increased  to  $1,375  million.  Accordingly, 
the  existing  combined  authorization  should, 
as  proposed  by  section  1  of  the  bill,  be  in- 
creased in  the  amount  of  $50  million. 

In  the  interests  of  administrative  sim- 
plicity, it  is  recommended  that  the  reporting 
limitations  added  by  Public  Law  87-550  In 
1962  be  eliminated  from  section  4(c).  This 
recommendation  is  made  in  full  awareness  of 
the  reasoning  which  led  to  the  addition  of 
these  limitations  in  conjunction  with  the 
approval  of  a  combined  authorization  in  lieu 
of  the  previous  separate  ones  for  business 
loans  and  prime  contracts  and  for  disaster 
loans.  It  is  believed  that  these  provisions 
are  unnecessary,  either  to  insure  that  SBA 
will  meet  the  loan  needs  of  disaster  victims, 
for  example,  or  to  Inform  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  of  the  relative 
amoimts  of  loans  and  commitments 
outstanding. 

Concerning  the  latter  point,  information 
as  to  the  respective  amounts  charged  against 
the  combined  authorization  Is  furnished  to 
the  Congress  and  committees  thereof  through 
the  medium  of  two  official  documents — the 
President's  annual  budget  document  and  the 
annual  report  of  the  agency  required  by  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  The 
budget  document  refiects  the  amounts  as  of 
June  30  of  the  past  year  and  projections  for 
2  years.  The  agency's  annual  report  reflects 
actual  figures  as  of  December  31  of  the  year 
covered  by  the  report.  In  addition,  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  on  the  agency's  budget, 
discussion  is  held  on   the  status  of  the  re- 
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volving  fund  and  the  charges  against  the 
statutory  authorizations. 

There  Is  apparently  a  belief  that  the  pro- 
vision for  a  separate  authorization  or  the 
establishment  of  a  reporting  limitation  eitlier 
provides  funds  for  a  particular  program  or  re- 
serves existing  funds  therefor. 

Tills  is  not  the  case,  however.  SBA's  policv 
has  always  considered  disaster  loans  as  beins 
In  the  top  priority  category.  Except  for  one 
'or  two  inst:inces  In  the  early  days  of  the 
agency,  it  has  been  the  lack  of  funds  and 
not  the  lack  of  authorization  that  has  made 
it  necessary  to  curtail  lending  operations 
on  occasions.  However,  in  no  instance  has 
there  been  a  curtailment  of  disaster  loans. 

The  fourth  amendment  proposed  by  sec 
tion  1  of  the  bill,  increasing  from  $341  mil- 
lion to  $461  million  the  amount  of  the  total 
fund  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  SBA 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  is  based  upon  a  projection  of  require- 
ments through  June  30.  1966.  It  is  estimated 
that,  as  of  the  latter  date,  loans  and  com- 
mitments chargeable  against  this  separate 
statutory  authority  will  aggregate  the  cited 
amount  of  $461  million. 

Action  to  Increase  this  authorization  is 
needed  in  the  near  future  since  the  present 
amount  of  ?341  million  is  estimated  to  be 
adequate  to  meet  requirements  only  until 
approximately  May  16,  1965. 

SECTION  2 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
5.(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  eliminate 
the  existing  $50  limitation  on  the  per  diem 
rate  which  SBA  is  authorized  to  pay  for  the 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  and  to  provide,  in  sub- 
stance, that  compensation  for  such  services 
is  to  be  governed  by  the  compensation  sched- 
ule for  the  general  schedule  established  In 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  Immediate  effect  would  be  to  permit  a 
per  diem  rate  of  up  to  aproximately  $84.03. 
As  Classification  Act  salaries  are  increased 
in  the  future,  a  commensurate  increase 
follow  automatically  for  the  permissible  per 
diem.  By  bringing  the  maximum  rate  closer 
to  the  rate  prevailing  in  private  industry, 
this  amendment  would  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunities of  SBA  to  obtain  such  assistance 
from  the  best  sources. 

Another  effect  of  section  2  of  the  bill  would 
be  to  conform  the  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses allowable  to  such  personnel  to  the 
general  Government  standards  established 
under  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946. 

SECTION  3 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
administration,  in  cases  deemed  necessary 
or  api>ropriate,  to  permit  a  maturity  of  up  to 
30  years  on  loans  made,  pursuant  to  section 
7(b)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
pairing dwellings.  Under  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  section  7(b)  (1),  the  maximum  term 
on  all  loans  made  thereunder  is  20  years. 

In  many  cases  a  person  whose  home  has 
been  destroyed  or  extensively  damaged  is  re- 
duced to  serious  financial  straits.  Although 
his  resources  may  be  very  limited,  he  muJt 
find  some  means  of  financing  replacement  or 
repair  and,  at  the  same  time,  continue  meet- 
ing his  existing  mortgage  obligations.  Thus 
SBA  is  often  compelled  to  refuse  a  loan  be- 
cause the  applicant  cannot  demonstrate  abil- 
ity to  repay  on  a  20-year  amortization  basis. 
The  proposed  amendment,  authorizing  repay- 
ments in  smaller  installments  spread  over 
a  longer  period,  will  permit  the  agency  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  people  and  of  others 
for  whom  the  existing  maximum  would  en- 
tail extreme  hardship. 

SECTION    4(a) 
Section  4(a)  of  the  bill  proposes  a  change 
in    the   requirement   of   the   Small   Business 
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Investment  Act  of  1958  that  all  authority 
ronferred  under  the  act  upon  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  be  administered  through 
tlie  Small  Business  Investment  Division.  The 
-ole  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
except  from  this  requirement  title  V  of  the 
^cX,  which  authorizes  SBA  to  make  loans  to 
suite  development  companies  and  to  local 
develo])ment  companies. 

When  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  was  enacted,  an  Office  of  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Investment  and  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Division  were  created  within 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  handle 
tie  small  business  investment  company  pro- 
Eiam  Responsibility  lor  title  V  loans  to 
State  and  local  development  companies  was 
also  vested  in  them  because  It  was  contem- 
plated that  many  of  the  State  and  local  de- 
velopment companies  would  convert  into 
small  business  investment  companies.  Title 
iv  ot  the  act  permitted  such  conversion  im- 
til  July  1.  1961.  No  such  conversions  took 
place.  This  deadline  has  not  been  extended 
iiud  title  IV  of  the  act  is  now  obsolete. 

Tlie  anticipated  close  connection  between 
Slate  and  local  development  companies  and 
small  business  investment  companies  has  not 
eventuated  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  title  V  loans  to  be  under  the  autliorlty 
of  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Invesment 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Division. 
Furthermore,  this  needless  restriction  on 
its  authority  deprives  SBA  of  a  satisfactory 
means  of  utilizing  for  the  purposes  of   the 
title  V  loan  program  the  facilities  and  staff 
maintained   by   the  agency  to  carry  on   its 
lending  operations  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  related  legislation.    In  order  to  meet 
the  growing  title  V  workload,  it  is  essential 
that  the  services  of  all  available  and  qualified 
personnel  of  the  agency  be  brought  into  play. 
Another   factor   to   be   considered   in  con- 
nection with  section  4(a)  of  the  bill  is  that 
title  V   financing,  though  extended  for  the 
benefit  of  individual  small  business  concerns, 
is  oriented  in  a  special  way  toward  a  broader 
objective— the  Improvement  of  economic  con- 
ditions in  a  particular  community,  primarily 
by  the  creation  of  new  Job  opportunities.    In 
this  regard  such  financing  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  work  performed  by  SBA  in 
furtherance  of  the  lending  operations  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and  to 
the  activities  SBA  Is  conducting  under  the 
President's    program    to    eliminnte    poverty. 
Consolidation  of  these  three  related  economic 
development  activities  is  desirable.    The  ex- 
isting requirement  that  title  V  be  adminis- 
tered only  through   the  instrumentality  of 
the  Investment  Division  impedes  progress  In 
this  direction. 

The  transfer  of  authority  proposed  by  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  bill  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  general  administrative  principle, 
stressed  in  various  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports, that  power  should  be  given  to  agency 
heads  with  discretionary  authority  to  dele- 
gate to  subordinates. 


less  inclined  than  they  are  at  present  to  con- 
sider small  business  needs  In  this  area. 

In  practical  effect,  therefore,  section  501 
has  become  merely  a  means  of  generating 
long-term  loans  for  small  business.  Viewed 
In  this  light  It  overlaps  the  provisions  of 
section  502  of  the  act  authorizing  SBA  to 
extend  loans  up  to  20  years  to  development 
companies,  including  State  development 
companies,  to  assist  small  firms  in  the  con- 
struction, conversion,  or  expansion  of  plants. 
This  overlap  serves  to  create  needless  con- 
fusion. 

The  repeal  of  section  501  would  further 
the  policy  of  the  President  to  eliminate  all 
Government  programs  which  are  not  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished or  which  have  outlived  their  useful- 


ness. 


SECTIONS    4(B)     AND    4(C) 

Sections  4(b)  and  4(c)  of  the  bill  would 
repeal  section  501  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  The  latter  section  au- 
thorizes SBA  to  make  loans  to  State 
development  companies  so  that  they  may 
use  the  proceeds  to  provide  small  business 
with  equity  capital  and  with  long-term 
loans. 

Insofar  as  equity  capital  is  concerned  the 
purpose  of  section  501  has  not  been  achieved. 
To  date  no  such  State  development  company 
has  used  501  funds  to  provide  this  form  of 
assistance  to  small  firms.  There  appears  to 
be  little  likelihood  of  a  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. Indeed,  as  small  business  Investment 
companies  grow  in  both  numbers  and 
strength  to  provide  an  increasing  source  of 
equity  capital  for  small  business.  State  de- 
velopment companies  will  probably  be  even 


PROHIBITION  OF  OPENING  MAIL  BY 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
rarely  before  in  my  career,  in  local, 
State,  or  Federal  Government,  have  I 
been  so  shocked,  disgusted,  and  dis- 
mayed as  during  our  current  investiga- 
tion of  invasions  of  privacy  of  American 
citizens  by  Federal  agencies. 

Since  the  investigation  started,  we 
have  learned  more  than  a  little  about 
the  snooping  techniques  employed  by 
some  of  these  agencies.  Such  snooping 
techniques  include  mail  covers,  peep- 
holes, two-way  mirrors,  concealed  tape 
recorders,  and  surreptitious  transmitters 
and  receivers. 

These  devices,  along  with  other  prac- 
tices, have  been  used  at  times  to  invade 
not  only  the  statutory  rights  of  individ- 
uals, but  also  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  individual  by  the  first,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  amendments  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

Only  recently  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
seizing  mail  and  opening  it  in  an  at- 
tempt to  collect  delinquent  taxes.  The 
seizures  were  not  limited  to  mail  that 
was  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-class  mail 
or  even  business  mail.  First-class,  per- 
sonal mail  was  equally  subject  to  seiz- 
ure, many  times  ha-ving  no  relation  to 
the  individual's  tax  matters. 

The  Senate  should  know  the  author- 
ity IRS  claims— and  I  repeat  claims — 
to  have  for  this  practice.  IRS  claims 
their  authority  to  seize  first  class  mail 
and  open  it  was  given  to  them  by  none 
other  than  the  Congress  itself.  Accord- 
ing to  IRS,  we  are  responsible  for  this 
disgusting  practice. 

Yet,  when  asked  to  specify  the  explicit 
mandate  of  Congress,  IRS  renders  an 
explanation  so  circuitous,  so  question- 
able, and  so  weighted  down  with  irrele- 
vances, half  truths,  that  it  reaches  new 
heights  in  legal  legerdemain.  In  truth, 
it  is  a  perfect  example  of  lifting  oneself 
by  a  legal  skyhook. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the 
IRS  knows  as  well  as  we  know  that 
we  never  intended  for  them  to  open  first 
class  mail. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  pui'- 
port  of  the  IRS  position  on  these  mail 
levies— as  they  call  them— is  that 
Congress  has  authorized  what  would 
clearly  seem  to  be  unconstitutional  ac- 
tivity, and  for  the  sake  of  collecting 
taxes.    Further,  they  must  admit  that  in 


any  event  Congress  has  done  so  only  im- 
plicitly, not  explicitly.  ] 

That  is,  there  is  no  expressed  statutoi-y 
mandate  anywhere  that  requires,  per- 
mits or  intimates  that  Congress  ordered 
IRS  to  levy  upon  and  seize  mail  matter 
of  any  class.  To  say,  as  IRS  does,  that 
because  Congress  did  not  specifically 
exempt  mail  matter  from  the  prop- 
erty subject  to  levy  and  seizure  under 
title  26  U.S.C.  6334  that  thereby  Con- 
gress meant  to  include  mail  matter  with- 
in the  property  subject  to  levy  and  seiz- 
ure is,  at  best,  highly  questionable  rea- 
soning. 

It  would  be  less  difficult  to  swallow 
such  a  position  if  it  did  not  fly  in  the 
face  of  title  18  United  States  Code  1701. 
1702,  and  1703,  and  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ex  Parte 
Jackson.  96  U.S.  727  (1877).  In  that 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  first- 
class  mail  is  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  the  fourth 
amendment  as  is  a  man's  other  papers 
and  possessions.  As  w'e  all  know,  the 
fourth  amendment  requires  a  search 
warrant  which  is  sworn  to  before  a  judge 
or  Federal  commissioner  before  any 
paper  or  property  can  be  taken  or  even 
seen.  I  would  like  to  quote  biiefiy  from 
that  decision.  At  page  733— of  96  U.S.— 
Mr.  Justice  Field  stated: 

Letters  and  sealed  packages  of  this  kind 
In  the  man  are  as  fully  guarded  from  ex- 
amination and  inspection  •   •   •  as  if  they 
were  retained  by  the  parties  forwarding  them 
in  their  own  domiciles.     The  constitutional 
guaranty  of   the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  papers  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  extends  to  their  papers, 
thus    closed    against    inspection,    wherever 
they  may  be.    Whilst  in  the  mall,  they  can 
only   be   opened   and   examined   under   like 
warrant,  issued  upon  similar  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, particularly  describing  the  thing  to  be 
seized,  as  is  required  when  papers  are  sub- 
jected to  search  In  one's  own  household.    No 
law  of  Congress  can  place  in  the  hands  of 
officials   connected   with    the   postal   service 
any  authority  to  invade  the  secrecy  of  letters 
and  such  sealed  packages  in  the  mall;  and  all 
regulations  adopted  as  to  mall  matter  of  this 
kind  must  be  in  subordination  to  the  great 
principle  embodied  in  the  fourth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 


It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  there  are  no  court  decisions 
authorizing  or  recognizing  the  interpre- 
tation of  26  United  States  Code  6334 
placed  on  it  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  In  other  words,  the  only  au- 
thority Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice  has  to 
levy  upon  and  seize  first-class  mail  and 
to  open  it,  is  the  authority  they  them- 
selves have  constructed  by  a  legal  ham- 
mer and  nail  approach. 

Indeed,  if  IRS's  reasoning  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter,  does  the  Senate 
realize  that  property  such  as  crutches. 
Bibles,  even  human  blood  could  be  sub- 
ject to  levy  and  seizure  to  pay  off  de- 
linquent taxes.  These  items  are  not 
specifically  exempt  from  section  6334 
either,  and  thus  Congress  must  have 
meant  to  have  them  subject  to  the  sec- 
tion, and  thus  able  to  be  seized  and  sold 
to  pay  off  taxes. 

It  may  be  that  IRS  has  to  use  its  inge- 
nuity to  collect  all  taxes  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.   But  this  does  not  mean  that 
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IRS  can  arrogate  to  itself  authority  to 
practice  unconstitutional  methods  to  col- 
lect taxes  or  that  it  can  practice  such 
methods  in  face  of  possible  violations  of 
the  criminal  code  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  introduce  legis- 
lation, for  reference  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee, that  will  clarify  beyond  question 
the  position  of  Congress  in  this  matter. 
This  bill  would  specifically  exclude  mail 
matter  from  the  levy  powers  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  both  Post- 
master General  Gronouski  and  Secretary 
Fowler  arc  giving  their  support  to  this 
legislation. 

As  I  know  that  a  numtc-r  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
evinced  an  interest  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill,  I  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for  2 
calendar  weeks  so  that  Senators  may 
study  it  and  possibly  join  in  sponsorship. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoivp.  and  will  lie 
on  the  table,  as  requested. 

The  bill  iS.  1886)  to  prohibit  opemng 
of  mail  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lo.\g  of  Missouri,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hojtse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6334(a)  of  title  26,  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  the  new  subsection  (5) 
as  follows: 

"  ( 5 )  Mail  of  all  classes,  except  mail  which 
(i)  has  been  delivered  by  the  Postal  Service 
to  a  business  or  nrm  which  has  been  seized 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  tmder  sec- 
tions 6331  or  7403(d)  of  this  title,  and  (11) 
which  is  clearly  business,  and  not  personal. 
mail.  In  cases  of  opening  of  mail  delivered 
to  a  business  or  firm,  the  former  owner  or 
proprietor  or  designee  thereof  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  such 
opening." 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  for  his  prompt  action 
In  developing  and  introducing  this  meas- 
ure designed  to  eliminate  threats  to  and 
to  safeguard  the  right  to  privacy  guar- 
anteed every  American  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
has  recently  conducted  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  invasion  of  privacy  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  These  hearings  have 
focused  public  attention  on  some  very 
Insidious  and  dubious  practices  engaged 
in  by  governmental  agencies.  In  so 
doing,  these  hearings  have  helped  make 
the  American  public  aware  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  their  rights  to  privacy  can 
be  and  are  being  threatened  by  their  own 
governmental  agencies. 

This  measure  which  was  just  intro- 
duced is  directed  at  two  of  the  many 
dubious  practices  revealed  by  the  sub- 
committee's hearings;  namely,  rerouting 
of  letters  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  opening  of  mail  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.    While  I  have  not  had 


an  opportunity  to  examine  as  carefully 
as  I  would  like  every  aspect  of  this  bill  at 
this  time.  I  do  want  to  register  my  ap- 
proval of  the  thrust  of  this  measure  and 
my  disapproval  of  the  repugnant  prac- 
tices which  it  is  designed  to  remedy. 

Certainly,  no  ardency  of  the  Federal 
Government  .•'hould  arrogate  to  itself  the 
power  or  authority  to  open  an  individ- 
ual's letters  v.ithout  his  consent,  nor 
should  the  PwSt  Office  deliver  such  mail 
to  anyone  oth^r  than  the  person  to  whom 
the  "letter  v.-ns  addressed.  And  if  such 
authority  is  implied  by  statute  as  has 
been  argued,  this  statutory  provision 
should  be  modified.  It  was  against  prac- 
t'-ces  such  as  mail  seizure,  mail  covers, 
lie  detectors,  electronic  eavesdropping, 
and  other  forms  of  snooping  that  our 
forefathers  erected  the  bulwark  of  the 
B  11  of  Rights. 

Under  our  Constitution  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  interpretation,  it  is  manifestly 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
limited  in  its  powers  over  the  imlividual 
citizen.  The  powers  withheld  from  gov- 
ernment, or.  to  put  it  another  way,  the 
liberties  guaranteed  each  citizen,  were 
set  forth  to  guarantee  to  the  individual 
that  those  things  personal  to  him  shall 
at  all  times  be  free  from  Government  in- 
terference. Virtually  all  rights  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution  contribute  to 
the  right  to  privacy  if  this  right  means 
integrity  and  the  freedom  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

As  Americans,  we  need  to  refresh  our 
minds  and  our  hearts  with  the  princi- 
ples underlying  these  guarantees. 

Far  too  often  we  accept  the  invasions 
of  our  private  lives  and  thoughts,  the 
deprivations  of  our  personal  liberties, 
without  .so  much  as  a  backward  glance. 
Accustomed  to  the  demands  of  an  or- 
derly, efficient  machine  that  is  our  Gov- 
ernment, too  often  we  succumb  passively 
to  bureaucratic  shortcuts  which  result  in 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  individuals. 
And  so  inured  are  we  that  seldom  is  even 
one  voice  raised  in  protest  until  the  evil 
is  rampant. 

A  case  in  point  is  our  Governments 
use  of  psychological  personality  tests  in 
the  hiring,  firing,  and  promotion  of  em- 
ployees. In  many  agencies,  careers  may 
hang  on  the  answers  to  questions  which 
leave  no  thought  or  dream  or  religious 
or  moral  belief  unexamined,  and  wliich 
expose  the  personality  of  individuals  to 
the  curious  eyes  of  all  who  have  access 
to  Government  files. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  been  studying  this  aspect  of 
governmental  invasion  of  privacy  and 
the  expertise  of  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, who  is  also  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, will  be  invaluable  to  our 
study  and  hearings,  which  I  shall  sched- 
ule in  the  very  near  future. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  CAPITAL  BANK 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  myself,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  establish  a  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank. 

In  simplest  terms,  this  new  institu- 
tion would  greatly  increase  the  amount 
of  equity  capital  and  long-term  financing 


available  for  qur^ified  small  business 
firms.  It  would  do  this  by  providing  a 
secondary  source  of  funds  for  small  busi- 
ness investm.ent  companies. 

The  SBIC  program  is  now  almost  7 
years  old.  When  Congress  ras.<;ed  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  195C 
it  acted  in  the  hope  that  the  privately  or- 
ganized and  privately  managed  F.BiC's 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Government! 
would  be  effective  instruments  for  carry- 
ing out  the  national  goal  cf  climinatin'; 
the  "equity  g-'p"  facin::  fmall  bii.sine.<:?es. 

Those  of  us  who  .■sponsored  the  orig- 
inal Icsislation  have  followed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  program  closely  and  believe 
that  the  SBIC's  have  made  a  Eignificain 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
cull  and  crucial  .small  business  financing 
problem.  Naturally,  there  have  been 
rough  spots,  some  of  which  Congress  has 
helped  smooth  by  amendments  to  the 
basic  1G58  act  or  by  changes  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

It  now  appears  the  SBIC's  arc  well- 
equipped  to  step  up  their  efforts;  they 
have  acquired  important  management 
.skills.  Many  SBIC's  have  shown  them- 
selves able  to  discern  the  potential  for 
growth  in  men  and  in  businesses.  With 
the  addition  of  SBIC  funds,  these  quali- 
fied small  businesses  employ  more  peo- 
ple, provide  better  goods  and/' services, 
and  earn  higher  profits.  When  this 
happens,  the  independent  businessman, 
the  SBIC,  and  the  Nation  all  gain. 

Unfortunately,  however,  all  the  active 
SBIC's  are  now  either  out  of  funds  to 
invest  or  are  rapidly  approaching  that 
point.  During  the  past  3  years,  they— 
in  common  with  Almost  every  other  small 
business — have  been  unable  to  rai.^s 
capital  through  a  public  sale  of  stock. 
Bringing  additional  private  capital  into 
the  program  has  also  been  a  slow  and 
difficult  process  during  these  formative 
years. 

Compounding  the  pi-oblem  has  been 
the  almost  imiversal  lack  of  success 
SBIC's  have  had  in  borrowing  to  aug- 
ment their  resources.  Except  for  the 
limited  funds  directly  available  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the 
SBIC's  have  not  found  any  major  insti- 
tutional sources  of  borrowed  dollars. 

According  to  the  latest  data  available 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
SBIC's  had  outstanding  borrowings  of 
somewhat  over  $215  million  on  March  31. 
1961.  Of  this  amount,  over  $180  million 
came  from  SBA  directly  or  from  private 
lenders  who  received  a  24-hour  takeout 
guarantee  from  SBA.  On  the  same 
date,  the  more  than  650  reporting 
SBIC's  had  been  able  to  bon-ow  about 
$35  million  from  all  private  sources. 

Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  Congress 
and  the  industi-y  must  find  some  way 
to  channel  additional  funds  to  the  active 
SBIC's  if  they  are  to  continue  to  finance 
those  small  businesses  which  require 
equity  capital  and  long-term  credit. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Froxmire  and 
I  are  introducing  today  proposes  an  in- 
stitutional source  of  funds,  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Bank,  for  SBIC's.  Al- 
though the  Small  Business  Capital  Bank 
will  receive  its  initial  capital  from  the 
U..?.  Government,  the  great  bulk  of  its 
rcsourcrs  v.ill  come  from  sale  of  its  ob- 
ligations to  private  investors.     We  be- 
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lieve  that  this  plan  has  sound  prece- 
dents based  on  our  study  of  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives,  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  As  is 
the  case  with  these  other  institutions, 
our  bill  also  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment's stock  will  be  repurchased  as  soon 
as  possible  from  the  profits  of  the  Cap- 
ital Bank.  Simultaneously,  the  SBIC's 
making  use  of  the  Bank  will  utilize  a  por- 
tion of  their  borrowings  to  purchase 
common  stock  of  the  Bank. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  $50 
million  subscribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  purchase  of  pre- 
ferred stock  will  be  simultaneously  off- 
set by  a  $50  million  reduction  in  the 
SBA  revolving  fund.  Thus,  the  Federal 
Government  will  avoid  making  any  addi- 
tional contribution  of  dollars  to  the 
SBIC  program. 

Our  bill  contains  one  other  provision 
which  lessens  the  total  call  of  the  SBIC 
program  on  the  Federal  Government. 
This  calls  for  the  end  of  SBA's  author- 
ity to  make  direct  loans  to  SBIC's  under 
section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busmess 
^investment  Act  5  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  Capital  Bank  bill. 

I  stress  these  features  of  the  proposal, 
since  both  Senator  Proxmire  and  I  are 
concerned  with  the  impact  on  Federal 
spending  of  all  programs  considered  by 
Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  studies  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  and 
of  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee have  convinced  me  that  the  SBIC 
program  has  brought  milUons  of  extra 
dollars  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury through  taxes  on  businesses  which 
have  been  helped  by  SBIC   financing. 
Increased  profits  and  increased  payrolls 
go  hand-in-hand  with  every  successful 
SBIC  financing.     A  switch  from  red  ink 
to  black  occurs  when  an  SBIC  is  able  to 
render  effective  assistance  to  a  strug- 
gling or  new  business.    No  data  are  avail- 
able to  quantify  this  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury, but  we  are  certain  it  is  substantial. 
Incidentally,   SBIC's   already   pay   at 
least  5  percent  for  the  money  they  bor- 
row from  SBA,  and  the  agency's  cost  of 
administering  the  SBIC  program  is  al- 
most completely  paid  for  by  the  differ- 
ence between  SBA's  cost  of  money  and 
the  interest  it  charges,  as  well  as  by  fees 
levied  on  SBIC's  by  the  agency. 

Since  I  shall  ask  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
following  my  remarks,  I  shall  not  deal 
at  length  with  the  organization  of  the 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank  or  with 
its  operating  authority.  Several  major 
point-s  might  be  noted,  however. 

The  Capital  Bank  will  be  made  a  sep- 
arate Division  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, just  as  the  Investment 
Division  itself  was  authorized  by  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
The  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  will 
be  a  Deputy  Administrator  of  SBA,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  Bank's  Board  of 
Governoas.  Other  Governors  will  in- 
clude the  Administrator  of  SBA,  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  SBA  for  In- 
vestment,   and    the    Secretary    of    the 


Treasury.  The  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

At  the  outset,  there  will  be  four  Gov- 
ernment officials  on  the  Board  and  three 
other  Governors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  in  a  position 
to  direct  the  Bank's  opei'ations.  since  a 
majority  of  the  Governors  will  be  Fed- 
eral officials  and  the  Bank  itself  will  be 
an  executive  agency  under  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  bill  further  provides  that,  when 
all  of  the  Bank's  preferred  stock  is  re- 
tired, the  President  shall  appoint  two 
additional  members  to  the  Board.     This 
authority  sets  up  a  mechanism  for  the 
eventual  transfer  of  control  of  the  Bank 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  private 
ownership,  thus  contributing  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  longstanding  goal 
of  making  the  SBIC  program  operate 
with  a  minimum  of  Government  sup- 
port. . 
The  Bank's  initial  capital  will  be,  as  " 
I  have  mentioned,  raised  by  the  sale  of 
$50  million  of  preferred  stock  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.    Additional  cap- 
ital will  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  com- 
mon stock  to  SBIC's  which  receive  funds 
from  the  Bank.   We  provide  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100  million  in  common  stock 
be  authorized. 

The  bill  further  gives  the  Bank  the 
power  to  sell  up  to  $1  billion  of  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  public,  thus  bringing  the 
total  maximum  resources  of  the  Bank  to 
$1.15  billion.  Since  SBIC's  have  an  esti- 
mated $750  million  in  resources  today, 
this  will  more  than  double  the  dollars 
available  to  the  program. 

The  obligations  of  the  Capital  Bank 
will  be  backed  by  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
any  such  paper.  Here  again,  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  legislation  under 
which  Fannie  Mae  operates.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  backup  authority  is 
imperative  to  the  Bank's  success. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Bank  will  establish  ap- 
propriate criteria  of  eligibiUty  which 
SBIC's  will  have  to  meet  before  they  can 
borrow  from  the  Bank.  The  Board  will 
also  set  an  interest  rate  on  its  loans 
which  will  cover  its  cost  of  money  and 
its  administrative  expenses,  as  well  as 
providing  for  a  reserve  to  cover  it  against 
possible  losses. 

The  Bank  will  usually  make  loans  to 
SBICs,  but  the  bill  gives  it  authority  to 
purchase  stock  in  SBIC's  if  it  feels  that 
such  a  step  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
program  and  of  the  Bank. 

Let  me  conclude  by  summarizing  my 
reasons  for  sponsoring  this  legislative 
proposal : 

First.  I  believe  that  the  SBIC  program 
has  proven  itself  sound  in  concept  and  in 
operation.  Throughout  a  generation 
prior  to  1958,  all  students  of  the  subject 
were  convinced  there  was  an  "equity 
gap"  for  new  and  small  businesses.  The 
SBIC  program  was  the  first  attempt  to 
institutionalize  an  attack  on  the  problem 
and  the  record  of  the  past  7  years  shows 
that  a  promising  start  has  been  made. 


Second.  Active  and  alert  SBIC's  have 
demonstrated  that  there  is  an  effective 
demand  for  this  type  of  financing  and 
that  there  are  far  more  legitimate  claim- 
ants than  can  be  accommodated  with 
the  present  resources  of  the  program. 
Therefore,  these  SBIC's  must  find  a  way 
to  obtain  more  dollars  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  independ- 
ent businessman  who  wishes  to  compete 
and  to  grow. 

Third.  Private     loans     to     individual 
SBIC's  have  not  materialized  to  any  sig- 
nificant   extent.    The    Small    Business 
Capital  Bank  will  provide  a  means  for 
institutional  lenders  to  lend  their  dollars 
safely  to  SBIC's  through  the  bank.    Ob- 
viously the  Capital  Bank  will  also  give 
each  purchaser  of  its  debentures  the  se- 
cmity  which  comes  through  diversifica- 
tion of  risk.    The  bank  will  assume  the 
administrative  burden  of  managing  its 
portfolio,  a  further  benefit  for  the  in.sti- 
tutional  lender,  the  trust  manager,  the 
insurance  company,  the  pension  fund, 
or  the  individual.    For  these  reasons,  as 
well  as  because  of  the  Federal  backup, 
we  firmly  believe  that  sources  of  funds 
will  be  available  to  the  Small  Business 
Capital    Bank    which    could    never    be 
tapped  by  the  individual  SBIC. 

Fourth.  Experience  has  shown  that 
SBIC's,  in  common  with  other  financial 
institutions,  must  be  able  to  leverage 
their  dollars  if  they  are  to  show  a  decent 
return  on  their  capital.  The  Capital 
Bank  provides  a  mechanism  for  chan- 
neling borrowed  dollars  to  SBIC's  with 
a  minimum  of  Federal  outlay. 

Fifth.  The  Capital  Bank  is  designed 
to  permit  an  exit  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  its  stock  is  retired.  It  is  my 
hope  that  tWs  bank  will  ultimately  be- 
come 100  percent  privately  financed,  as 
other  similar  institutions  have  cast  off 
their  dependence  on  Federal  backing. 

On  September  16,  1964,  I  introduced 
a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank  bill.  I 
said  then  that  I  was  taking  the  action 
in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion. Both  Senator  Proxmire  and  I  have 
received  a  number  of  comments  based 
on  the  earlier  proposal,  and  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  incorporates  a 
number  of  changes  from  the  earlier  ver»- 
sion.  We  believe  it  is  a  better  bill  and 
one  which  will  do  the  job  more  effectively 
and  more  efficiently. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able  to 
consider  and  act  favorably  upon  this 
legislation  during  the  present  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  and  the  bill  itself  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by -section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  cS.  1888)  to  create  a  Small 
Business  Capital  Bank,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking   and  Currency, 
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and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.   1888 

A  bill  to  create  a  Small  Business  Capital 

Bank,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    o/ 

Ametica  in  Congress  assembled, 

xnu;  I — SHOBT  xm-E,  statement  of  purpose, 

AND     DEFINmONS 

Short  title 
Sec.  11.  This  Act,  divided  into  titles  and 
sections  according  to  the  following  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business 
Capital  Bank  Act.' 

TABLE    OP    CONTENTS 

Title  I — Short  title,  statement  of  purpose  and 
definitions 

Sec.  11.  Short  title. 

Sec.  12.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Sec.  13.  Definitions. 

Title   II — Establishment   of   Small   Business 
Capital  Bank 

Sec.  21.  Establishment  of  the  Bank. 
Sec.  22.  Board  of  Governors. 
Sec.  23.  Executive  Director. 
Sec.  24.  Regulations. 

Title  III — Incorporation  and  funding  of  Small 

Business  Capital  Bank 
Sec.  31.  Incorporation. 
Sec.  32.  Capitalization. 
See.  33.  Borrowing  Power. 
Sec.  34.  Curtailment  of  Government  Obliga- 
tions. 

Title  IV — Provision  of  assistance  to  Small 
Bu3i7iess  Investment  Companies 

Sec.  41.  Use  of  Bank's  Funds. 

Sec.  42.  Standards  of  Eligibility  for  Assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  43.  Provision  of  Equity  Capital  to  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies. 

Sec.  44.  Provision  of  Loan  Funds  to  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies. 

Sec.  45.  Piirchase  of  Bank  Stock  by  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies. 

STATEMENT   OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
there  is  an  Increasing  need  among  small 
business  investment  companies  for  funds 
to  Increase  their  operations  to  the  end  of 
providing  additional  funds  to  the  small  busi- 
ness concerns  of  this  Nation  In  order  to  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  their  growth,  expansion, 
and  modernization;  that  this  need  must  be 
met  in  the  Interest  of  a  sound  national  econ- 
omy; and  that  the  funds  which  are  presently 
available  to  small  business  investment  com- 
panies from  the  Federal  Government  and 
from  other  public  and  private  sources  are 
insufficient  to  meet  this  need. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  improve  and  stimulate  the  national  econ- 
omy in  general  and  the  small  business  seg- 
ment thereof  In  particular  by  establishing  a 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank  to  serve  as  a 
secondary  source  of  funds  for  small  business 
Investment  companies  In  order  to  enable 
such  companies  to  provide  to  the  small  busi- 
ness concerns  of  this  Nation  the  equity  capi- 
tal and  long-term  loan  funds  which  they 
need  for  the  sound  financing  of  their  busi- 
ness operations  and  for  their  growth,  expan- 
sion, and  modernization. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec  13.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Bank'"  means  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Bank  established  under  sec- 
tion 21  or  any  branch  thereof; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank; 

(3)  the  term  "small  business  Investment 
company"  means  a  company  licensed  by  the 


Small  Business  Administration  and  operat- 
ing under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended: 

(4)  the  term  "small  business  concern" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
and  In  the  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

TITLE    n — ESTABLISHMENT    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 
CAPITAL    BANK 

Establishment  of  the  Bank 
Sec.  21.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a  division  to 
be  known  as  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank  Division.  The  Division  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Deputy  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  and  sh.ill 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  provided 
by  law  for  other  deputy  administrators  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Board  of  Governors 
Sec  22.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Bourd  of  Governors  con- 
sisting of  seven  members.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Investment  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Deputy 
Administrator  for  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank  of  the  Small  Bufiness  Administration 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Board.  The 
remaining  three  members  of  the  Board  sha'.l 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  a^lvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
making  such  appointments,  the  President 
shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  of  the 
particular  Interests  and  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness Investment  companies  and  the  special 
contributions  which  can  be  made  by  such 
companies  to  the  sound  development  of  t*ie 
national  economy. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  si.x  years;  except  that  ( 1 )  of  the  three 
members  first  appointed  by  the  President, 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one 
fcr  a  term  of  six  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  and 
(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  his  predecessor's  term. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  day  or 
part  thereof  spent  in  the  jjerformance  of 
his  cfflcial  duties:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  per  diem  compensation  shall  not  be 
paid  to  the  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
m.ent.  In  addition  to  receiving  such  per 
diem  compensation,  each  member  of  the 
Board,  Including  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government,  shall  be  reimbursed  for  neces- 
sary travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses 
actually  incurred  In  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  such  member,  without  regard  to 
any  other  laws  relating  to  allowances  for 
such  expenses. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first 
members  of  the  Board  have  been  appointed 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  the  members 
shp.U  meet,  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office, 
and  organi23  by  electing  from  among  the 
membership  a  Chairman,  a  Vice  Chairman 
and  a  Secretary.  The  Chalrmnn,  Vice  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  shall  be  elected  annually 
for  terms  of  one  year,  and  shall  serve  until 
their  respective  successors  are  elected  and 
take  office.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  and  the  Vice  Chairman  thall  pre- 
side in  the  absence  or  dlGabllity  of  the 
Chairman.  The  Board  mr.y.  in  the  absence 
or  disability  of  both  the  Chairman  and  Vlce- 
Ch.airman,  elect  any  of  Its  members  to  act 
as  Chairman  pro  tempore.  Four  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  Board 
may    function    notwithstanding    vacancies 


provided  a  quorum  is  present.  The  Board 
shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  It 
may  fix  and  determine,  but  shall  hold  at 
least  six  regularly  scheduled  meetings  a  year- 
and  special  meetings  may  be  held  on  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  any  three  members. 

(e)  Immediately  upon  the  complete  re- 
demptlon  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Bank  as  provided  In  section  32(d),  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  appoint  two  additional  members 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  to 
serve  for  six-year  terms,  thereby  Increasing 
the  membership  of  said  Board  to  nine  mom- 
bcr.'^.  In  m."kiug  such  additional  appoint- 
ments, the  President  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration those  factors  recited  In  section  22 
( a ) .  One  of  the  two  additional  members  shall 
first  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  the  other  additional  member  shall  first 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Fol- 
lowing the  appointment  of  said  two  addi- 
tional members,  a  quorum  of  the  Board  shall 
thereafter  consist  of  five  members  for  the 
piu-poses  of  section  22(d). 

(f)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  any 
member  of  the  Board  may  at  any  time  be 
removed  from  office  for  cause  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or.  If  cause  exists  but  the  President 
does  not  act,  by  the  Congress  through  Im- 
peachment proceedings. 

Executive  Director 
Sec  23.  (a)  The  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  for  the 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank  shall  serve  as 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  and 
shall,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Board  as  to  matters  of  a 
broad  and  gencrpl  supervisory,  advisory  or 
policy  nature,  and.  except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  In  this  Act,  be  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  the  functions  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  comply 
with  all  orders  and  directions  which  he  re- 
ceives from  the  Board;  but  as  to  all  third 
persons  his  acts  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  and  directions 
of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  shall  employ 
such  personnel  (including  attorneys,  econ- 
omists, accountants,  experts,  assistants, 
clerks,  and  laborers)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions,  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  the  Board,  and  fix  their  compensa- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
or  the  Classification  Act  of  1049,  as  amended. 
All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Board,  except  those  specifically  reserved  to 
the  Board  itself  by  this  Act,  shall  be  ex- 
ercised and  performed  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector and  may  be  exercised  and  performed 
by  him  through  such  employees  of  the  Bank 
as  he  may  designate. 

Regulations 
Sec.  24.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  such  regulations,  and  take  such 
other  actions,  as  may  be  necessary  and  r.p- 
proprlatc  In  carrying  out  this  Act  and  in  ef- 
fectively exercising  the  functions  expressly 
and  impliedly  vested  In  It  under  this  Act. 

title      ni — INCORPORATION      AND      FUNDING      OF 
SMALL  BUSINESS  C.\PIT.\L  BANK 

Incorporation 

Sec  31.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  shall,  under  their  hand,  forthwith 
execute  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  articles  of  Incorporation 
which  shall  specifically  state  the  amount  of 
the  Bank's  authorized  capital  stock  and  the 
number  of  shares  Into  which  such  stock  is  to 
be  divided,  and  all  other  matters  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  organization  of  the 
Bank  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  direct  such 
changes  in  or  additions  to  any  such  articles 
of  incorporation  not  inconsistent  with  this 
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Act.  as  and  when  it  may  deem  necessary  or 

^^?c)  Upon  the  Board's  duly  making  and  fil- 
inc  the  articles  of  incorporation,  the  Bank 
shall  become,  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
such  articles,  a  body  corporate,  and  as  such, 
it  shall  have  power— 

(1)   to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 

(•5)  to  have  succession  until  it  is  dissolved 
by  Act  of  Congress  or  under  the  provisions 
cf  this  Act; 

(3)  to  make  contracts; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  inter- 
plead, and  defend  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity,  as  fully  as  a  natural  person; 

(5)  to  elect,  by  its  Board  of  Governors,  a 
Chairman,  a  Vice  Chairman  and  a  Secretary; 

(6)  to  prescribe,  by  Its  Board  of  Gover- 
nor bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law. 
regulating  the  manner  In  which  Its  stock 
sh\ll  be  issued,  held  and  disposed  of,  its  of- 
ficers elected,  its  property  transferred,  its 
general  business  conducted,  and  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  it  by  law  exercised  and  en- 
joyed;   and 

(7)  to  exercise,  by  Its  Board  of  Governors 
or  its  duly  authorized  officers  or  agents,  sub- 
ject to  law;  all  such  incidental  powers  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Capitalization 
Sec.  32.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  be  established 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $150,000,000,  of 
which  $50,000,000  shall  be  paid-in  capital 
subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  provided  through  pur- 
chases of  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  by  small 
business  investment  companies  pursuant  to 
section  45.  For  the  purpose  of  funding  the 
paid-in  capital  subscribed  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  on  request  of  the  Bank  to  pay  to 
the  Bank  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  the  sum  of  $50,000,000. 

(b)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  shall 
consist  of  two  classes,  common  and  preferred, 
the  rights  and  preferences  of  the  separate 
classes  to  be  as  specified  In  the  articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  Bank:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  authorized  capital  to  be  sub- 
scribed through  the  Issuance  of  common 
stock  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000  and  the 
authorized  capital  to  be  subscribed  through 
the  issuance  of  preferred  stock  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. 

(c)  Tlie  common  stock  shall  be  available 
for  purchase  only  by  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  pursuant  to  section  45. 

(d)  The  preferred  stock  shall  be  issued 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  ex- 
change for  the  contribution  to  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  section  32 
(a),  and  such  preferred  stock  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  retired  by  the  Bank  from  earn- 
ings available  therefor  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  Bank  has  received  a  minimum  of 
$50,000,000  in  exchange  for  its  common  stock. 

Borrowing  power 
Sec  33.  (a)   In  addition  to  Its  authorized 
capital  the  Bank  shall  have  authority  to  ob- 
tain funds  through  the  sale  to  the  public 
of  its  debenture  bonds,  which  shall — 

(1)  bear  interest  at  such  rate,  and  contain 
such  other  terms,  as  the  Board  may  fix; 
and 

(2)  be  callable  on  any  interest  payment 
date,  upon  three  months'  notice,  at  par  plus 
accrued  interest. 

(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
pur-^uant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Issues  of  such  obligations  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  obligations 
of  small  business  investment  companies  as 
provided  in  section  43  and  section  44. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized in  his  discretion  to  purchase  any 
obligations    issued   pursuant    to    subsection 


(b)    of  this  section,  as  now  or  hereafter  in 
force,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
any   securities    hereafter   issued   under   the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities   may   be   issued   under   the    Second 
Liberty   Bond  Act,  as  now   or  hereafter   in 
force,    are    extended    to    Include   such    pur- 
chases.    Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretai7  of  the  Treasury  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration    the   current    average    rate   on 
outstanding   marketable   obligations   of    the 
United  States  as  cf  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding    the    making    of    such    purchase. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any 
time,  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine,  any   of  the   obligations   acquired   by 
him    under    this    subsection.    All    redemp- 
tions, piTTchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  such  obligations  under 
this   subsection  shall  be   treated  as  public 
debt   transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  All  obligations  issued  by  the  Bank 
shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  securities  issued 
by  the  United  States  or  its  instrumentalities, 
be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within 
the  meaning  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  of 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
Curtailment  of  Government  obligations 
Sec  34.  For  the  purpose  of  curtailing  Gov- 
ernment obligations  under  the  small  business 
investment  company  program — 

( 1 )  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  funds  authorized  under  any  other 
law  for  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  purposes  of  the 
small  business  investment  company  program 
shall  be  reduced  by  $50,000,000;  and 

(2 )  Effective  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  Section  303(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE    IV — PROVISION    OF    ASSISTANCE    TO    SMALL 
BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

Use  of  Bank's  funds 
Sec  41.  It  shall  be  the  primary  function 
of  the  Bank  to  use  any  funds  available  to  it 
from  its  capital  account  or  from  any  of  its 
other  accounts — 

(1)  to  provide  capital  to  small  business 
investment  companies  as  provided  in  section 
43;  and 

(2)  to  make  loans  to  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  as  provided  in  section  44. 

Standards  of  eligibility  for  assistance 
Sec  42.  The  Board  shall  promulgate 
standards  to  determine  the  eligibililty  of 
small  business  Investment  companies  for  the 
assistance  provided  by  this  Act.  In  promul- 
gating such  standards,  which  may  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  assistance  involved 
and  any  other  relevant  factors,  the  Board 
shall  give  consideration  to — 

(1)  the  need  to  promote  the  development 
and  growth  of  small  business  investm.ent 
companies  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  productive 
investment  and  employment  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  need  to  make  capital  and  loan 
funds  for  such  concerns  more  readily  avail- 
able in  adequate  amounts  and  on  reasonable 
terms; 

(3)  the  need  to  facilitate  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  private  financial  institutions 
and  Investors  in  financing  small  business 
investment  companies  and  eligible  small 
business  concerns;  and 

(4)  the  need  to  supplement  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  United  States  Govermnent 
and  of  banks  and  other  private  financial  in- 


stitutions  through   the   program   of   assist- 
ance provided  under  this  Act. 
ProvisiOJi  of  equity  capital  to  small  business 
investment  companies 
Sec  43.  (a)   It  shall  be  a  function  of  the 
Bank  to  provide  a  source  of  needed  equity 
capital  for  small  business  investment  com- 
panies which  meet  the  standards  of  eUgibility 
promulgated  by  the  Board  under  section  42. 
by  advancing  funds  to  such  concerns  in  the 
manner  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board, 
(b)    The   Bank    is   authorized    to   supply 
eqtiity  capital  to  any  eligible  small  business 
investment  company  through  the  purchase 
of  either  the  common  stock  or  the  preferred 
stock  issued  by  such  small  business  invest- 
ment company. 

(c)  The  aggregate  amount  of  stock  of  any 
one    small    business    investment    company 
which   may   be   acquired   and   held   by   the 
Bank  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  five  per  centum  of  the  paid-in  capi- 
tal of  the  Bank  or  twenty-five  per  centum 
of  the  issued  and  outstanding  voting  stock 
of  such  small  business  investment  company. 
Provision  of  loan   funds   to   small  business 
investment  companies 
Sec  44.    (a)    The  Bank  is   authorized  to 
make  loans,  in  the  manner  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  to  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  promulgated  by  the  Board 
under  section  42,  in  order  to  provide  such 
concerns  with  funds  needed  for  their  financ- 
ing activities. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  may  be 
made  directly,  or  in  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  lending  institutions,  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  immediate  or  de- 
ferred basis. 


Purchase  of  bank  stock  by  small  business 
investment  companies 
Sec.  45.  (a)  Whenever  the  Bank  advances 
funds  to  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany under  section  43  or  section  44.  such 
small  business  investment  company  shall  be 
required  to  become  a  stockholder  of  the  Bank 
by  investing  in  the  common  stock  of  the 
Bank. 

(b)  A  small  business  investment  company 
receiving  equity  capital  from  the  Bank  pur- 
suant to  section  43  shall  be  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  Bank  by  investing 
in  the  common  stock  of  the  Bank  five  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  so  pro- 
vided by  the  Bank. 

(c)  A  small  business  investment  company 
receiving  loan  funds  from  the  Bank  pur- 
suant to  section  44  shall  be  required  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  Bank  by  investing 
in  the  conuuon  stock  of  the  Bank  an  amount 
equal  to  one  per  centum  per  annvun  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  funds  so  provided  by  the 
Bank:  Provided,  however,  That  the  maximum 
funds  so  invested  by  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  shall  not  exceed  five  per 
centum  of  the  loan  funds  so  provided  by  the 
Bank. 

The  section-by-scction  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman  is  as  follows: 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank  Bill  Section- 
by-Section  Analysis 

TrTLE    I — SHORT   TITLE,    STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 
AND    DEFINITIONS 

Section  11  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Small  Business  Capital  Bank 
Act." 

Section  12  declares  the  purpose  of  the  act 
to  be  "to  improve  and  stimulate  the  nation- 
al economv  in  general  and  the  small  business 
segment  thereof  in  particular  by  establish- 
ing a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank."  The 
Ba°nk  is  to  serve  as  a  secondary  source  of 
funds  for  small  business  investment  compa- 
nies "in  order  to  enable  such  companies  to 
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provide  to  the  small  business  concerns  of 
this  Nation  the  equity  capital  and  long- 
term  loan  funds  which  they  need  for  the 
sound  financing  of  their  business  operations 
and  for  their  growth,  expansion,  and  mod- 
ernization." The  purpose  of  the  act  there- 
by conforms  to  and  supplements  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  r.s  enunciated  in  section  102 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
.1958.  as  amended. 

Section  13  defines  terms  used  throughout 
the  act  and  conforms  certain  common  terms 
to  those  vised  in  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 

TITLE    n ESTABLISHMENT    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 

C.\PIT.\L    BANK 

Section  21  establishes  the  Bank  as  a  di- 
vision of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  be  known  as  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank  Division.  The  Division  will  be  headed 
by  a  Deputy  Administrator  who  shall  also 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank  and  as  its  Executive  Director. 

Section  22  vests  the  original  management 
of  the  tjank  in  a  Board  of  Governors  consist- 
ing of  seven  members.  Four  of  these  shall 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Invest- 
ment of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Bank  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  remaining  three  mem- 
bers are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  terms  of  oCQce  of  these  three  mem- 
bers shall  be  6  years,  except  that  the  Initial 
three  appointees  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  2  years.  4  years,  and  6  years,  respectively. 

Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  U.S.  cit- 
izens and.  except  for  the  Government  repre- 
sentatives who  will  not  be  compensated  sep- 
arately for  their  duties  under  this  act,  shall 
receive  SlOO  per  diem  for  each  day  or  part 
thereof  spent  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties.  All  members  of  the  Board,  including 
the  Government  representatives,  shall  be  re- 
imbtirsed  for  necessary  travel,  subsistence, 
and  orther  expenses  actually  incurred  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

The  members  of  the  Board  shall  elect  from 
among  their  number  a  Chairman,  a  Vice 
Chairman,  and  a  Secretary.  These  officers 
shall  be  elected  annually  for  terms  of  1  year. 
The  Board  may  elect  any  of  Its  members  to 
act  as  Chairman  pro  tempore  In  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  six 
times  each  year  and  special  meetings  of 
the  Board  may  be  held  on  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  three  members. 

Upon  the  complete  redemption  of  the 
Banks  preferred  stock,  the  President  shall 
appoint  two  additional  public  members  to 
the  Board,  thereby  raising  the  membership 
of  the  Board  to  nine:  four  Federal  officials 
and  five  public  representatives.  The  two 
new  public  members  shall  be  appointed,  one 
to  a  3-year  term  and  one  to  a  5-year  term, 
but  their  successors  shall  thereafter  serve 
for  tenns  of  6  years. 

Any  member  of  the  Board  may  at  any 
time  be  removed  from  office  for  cause  by  the 
President,  or.  If  cause  exists  but  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  act.  by  the  Congress  through 
impeachment  proceedings. 

Section  23  provides  that  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration for  the  Small  Business  Capital  Bank 
shall  serve  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Bank.  Subject  to  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Board,  he  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  the  functions 
of  the  Board. 

The  Executive  Director  shall  comply  with 
all  orders  and  directions  which  he  receives 
from  the  Board,  but  as  to  all  third  persons,  * 
his  acts  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  compli- 


ance with  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
Board. 

The  Executive  Director  shall  employ  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  vested  in  the  Board, 
and  fix  their  compensation  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Board,  except  those  specifically  reserved  to 
the  Board  Itself  by  the  act.  shall  be  exer- 
cised and  performed  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  may  be  e.vorciscd  and  performed 
by  him  through  such  employees  of  the  Bank 
I's  he  may  designate. 

Section  24  authorizes  the  Board  to  pre- 
."cribe  and  publish  such  regulations  as  may 
be  r.ecessary  and  appropriate  in  carrying  out 
the  act. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  reserve 
to  the  Bo?rd  maximum  flexibility  in  estab- 
lishing policies  and  procedures  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

TITLC    HI — INCORPORATION    AND    FUNDING    OF 
SMALL    BUSINESS    CAPITAL    BANK 

Section  31  provid3s  that  the  Board  will 
execute  and  file  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  articles  of  Incorporation  relative  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bank.  Upon  the 
filing  of  the  articles  of  incorporation,  the 
Bank  shall  become  a  body  corporate  with  all 
powers  necessary  to  the  implementation  of 
the  act. 

Section  32  provides  for  an  authorized 
CvT.pital  of  $150  million,  of  which  $50  million 
shall  be  paid-in  capital  subscribed  for  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  exchange 
for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Bank,  the  re- 
maining $100  million  of  authorized  capital 
to  be  provided  through  the  purchase  of  com- 
mon stock  by  small  business  investment 
companies  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 45  of  the  act. 

The  preferred  stock  to  be  subscribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  retired  by  the  Bank  from  earn- 
ings available  therefor  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  Bank  has  received  a  minimum  of 
$50  million  in  exchange  for  its  common 
stock. 

Section  33  authorizes  the  Bank  to  ob- 
tain funds  through  the  sale  to  the  public 
of  its  debenture  bonds  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $1  billion. 

The  debenture  bonds  of  the  Bank  to  be 
sold  to  the  public  will  not  be  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  Secertary  of  the 
Treasury  is  avithorized  to  purchase  any  such 
obligations  up  to  the  anaount  of  $1  billion. 

This  provision  conforms  In  substance  to 
authority  now  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  legislation  relating  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Section  34  provides  for  a  curtailment  of 
Government  obligations  under  the  small 
business  investment  company  program  in 
two  ways:  (1)  by  reducing  the  revolving 
fund  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
for  purposes  of  the  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  program  In  the  amount  of 
$50  million,  thus  freeing  a  like  amount  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Bank;  and  (2) 
repeal  of  section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended.  5 
years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Small  Business  Capital  Bank  Act. 
Within  such  5-year  period.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Bank  will  be  able  to  assume  in  fiUl 
the  present  lending  functions  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  now  authorized 
under  section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 

TITLE    rv PROVISION    OF    ASSISTANCE    TO    SMALL 

BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

Section  41  provides  that  It  shall  be  the 
primary   function    of   the   Bank   to   provide 


capital  and  loan  funds  to  small  business 
Investment  companies. 

Section  42  authorizes  the  Board  to  promul- 
gate standards  to  determine  the  eligibility 
of  small  business  investment  companies  for 
the  assistance  provided  by  the  act.  Recog- 
nizlng  that  the  successful  operation  of  the 
small  business  investment  company  program 
must  be  geared  to  considerations  other  than 
those  governing  conventional  commercial 
lending  operations,  this  section  expressly 
provides  that  In  promulgating  standards  of 
eligibility,  the  Board  shall  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  need  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  maximum  contribution  to  pro- 
ductive Investment  and  employment,  the 
need  to  make  capital  and  loan  funds  for  such 
concerns  more  readily  available  In  adequate 
amounts  and  on  reasonable  terms,  the  need 
to  facilitate  maximum  participation  of  pri- 
vate financial  institutions  and  Investors  in 
financing  small  business  investment  com- 
panies and  eligible  small  business  concerns, 
and  the  need  to  supplement  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  Government  and  of  banks 
and  other  private  financial  Institutions  for 
the  program  of  assistance  provided  under 
the  act. 

Section  43  authorizes  the  Bank  to  supply 
equity  capital  to  any  eligible  small  business 
investment  company  through  the  purchase 
of  either  the  common  stock  or  the  preferred 
stock  of  such  a  company. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Bank  from  becom- 
ing a  mere  holding  company  and  to  insure 
diversification  in  Its  investment  operations, 
this  section  provides  that  the  Bank  may  not 
invest  more  than  5  percent  of  Its  own  paid- 
in  capital  in  any  one  small  business  invest- 
ment company,  nor  may  It  purchase  stock  of 
such  a  company  In  an  amount  exceeding  25 
percent  of  the  Issued  and  outstanding  voting 
stock  of  the  small  business  investment  com- 
pany. 

Section  44  authorizes  the  Bank  to  make 
loans  to  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Board  of  the  Bank  may  prescribe.  Such 
loans  may  be  made  directly  or  In  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an  Im- 
mediate or  a  deferred  basis. 

The  section  contains  no  limitations  as  to 
the  amount  of  funds  which  the  Bank  may 
lend  to  any  one  small  business  investment 
company,  this  determination  being  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

Section  45  requires  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company  receiving  either  capital 
funds  or  loan  funds  from  the  Bank  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  of  the  Bank  by  investing 
in  its  common  stock. 

Where  the  Bank  provides  equity  capital 
to  a  small  business  Investment  company, 
such  company  will  be  required  to  reinvest 
5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  so 
provided  in  the  common  stock  of  the  Bank. 

A  small  business  Investment  company  bor- 
rowing from  the  Bank  will  be  required  to 
purchase  common  stock  of  the  Bank  In  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  per  annum  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  funds  so  provided  up  to 
a  maximum  of  5  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  slate  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  would  prefer  to  yield  the  floor  in- 
asmuch as  I  have  an  engagement  to 
which  I  must  go. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  for  not  re- 
maining in  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  his 
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remarks  on  this  subject,  because  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  he  does  an  excellent 
job  in  that  capacity.  I  know  of  his  great 
interest  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill  which  would 
establish  a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank, 

The  Bank  which  this  bill  would  create 
would  become  the  primary  source  of 
funds  for  small  business  investment  com- 
panies. It  is  anticipated  that  ultimately 
the  Bank  will  contain  private  funds,  thus 
eliminating  most  of  the  need  for  Federal 
investments  in  small  business  investment 
companies. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
would  continue  to  purchase  subordinated 
debentures  up  to  $700,000  on  a  matching 
basis  from  newly  licensed  SBlC's  under 
section  302(a)  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  However,  the  bill 
provides  that  5  years  after  its  enactment 
section    303 (b J    of    the    act    would    be 

repealed.  ,  ,  •  i.     -n 

The  bill  contains  provisions  which  will 
completely  remove  any  Federal  money 
in  the  Capital  Bank.  The  authorized 
capital  of  the  Bank  would  be  $150  mil- 
lion Of  this  amount  $50  million  would 
be  preferred  stock  and  $100  million 
would  be  common  stock.  Under  the  bill, 
the  Treasury  would  purchase  $50  mil- 
lion of  preferred  »tock  of  the  Bank.  Also, 
the  SBA  revolving  fund  for  the  use  of 
the  SBIC  program  would  be  reduced  by 
$50  million.  The  preferred  stock  of  the 
bank  purchased  by  the  Treasury  would 
be  retired  by  the  Bank  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  earnings  of  the  Bank.  The 
$100  million  of  common  stock  would  be 
purchased  by  SBIC's  who  cither  seek 
long-term  loans  or  equity  capital  from 
the  Bank. 

The  SBIC  program  has  matured  and  is 
on  the  threshold  of  rendering  much 
greater  service  to  small  businesses  all 
over  the  country.  I  believe  that  the 
Capital  Bank  e.stablished  by  this  bill  is 
soundly  conceived  and  will  be  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  the  SBIC  program  and  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


INSPECTION   OP  CERTAIN   TOWING 
VESSELS 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  require  the  inspection  of 
certain  towing  vessels.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  together  with  a  com- 
parative type  showing  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  made  by  the  proposed  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  comparative  type  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1889)  to  require  the  in- 
spection of  certain  towing  vessels,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  and  comparative  type  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurt, 

Washmgton,  April  8, 1905. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphhey, 
President  oj  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  submitted 
hci-ewith  a  draft  a  proposed  bill  "to  require 
the  inspection  of  certain  towing  vessels." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  bring  towing  vessels  propelled  by  means 
other  than  steam  under  inspection  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Section  4427  of  the  revised  statutes  (46 
U.S.C.  405)  presently  requires  the  inspection 
of  "every  tugboat,  towing  boat,  and  freight 
boat."  This  section  is  part  of  an  extensive 
statutory  pattern  to  insure  high  standards  of 
safety  on  merchant  vessels  through  regula- 
tion and  insijection  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Al- 
though phrased  in  broad  terms,  section  4427 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  as  apply- 
ing only  to  vessels  propelled  by  steam.  As  a 
result,  motor  propelled  towing  vessels  are  not 
presently  subject  to  inspection  unless  they 
are  seagoing  vessels  of  over  300  gross  tons. 

The  anomaly  whereby  steam  towing  ves- 
sels are  subject  to  inspection  and  motor  tow- 
ing vessels  performing  practically  identical 
services  are  not.  has  long  been  recognized. 
This  anomaly  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent with  the  increasing  dominance  of  the 
diesel  towing  vessel  as  compared  to  the  steam 
towing  vessel.  At  the  present  time,  steam 
tugs  have  been  almost  completely  superseded 
by  diesel  towboats.  Figures  show  that  in 
1962  there  were  5,016  diesel  tugs  in  operation 
compared  to  84  propelled  by  steam,  while  in 
1964  there  were  5,380  diesel  tugs  as  compared 
to  50  propelled  by  steam. 

The  present  interpretation  of  section  4427 
of  the  revised  statutes  results  in  another  in- 
consistency in  that  barges  or  self-propelled 
tank  vessels  carrying  hazardous  liquid  cargoes 
on  inland  waters  must  be  inspected  and  meet 
Coast  Guard  safety  standards  while   motor 
propelled  tugs  towing  such  barges  are  not 
required   to   be   inspected.     Considering   the 
ever-increasing    traffic    in    dangerous   liquid 
cargoes  and  the  fact  that  collision  is  a  major 
source  of  marine  casualties,  an  obvious  poten- 
tial hazard  is  involved  in  permittuig  such 
cargoes  to  be  towed  by  vessels  which  at  pres- 
ent are  neither  subject  to  the  requirement 
for  safety  inspection  nor  subject  to  the  li- 
censing and  certificating  of  their  i>ersonnel. 
Dviring  1962  the  Coast  Guard  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  towing  vessel  operations. 
The  study  showed  that  of  5,100  vessels  docu- 
mented for  towing  service  only  103  were  in- 
spected and  certificated  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
A  subsequent  survey  in  1964  showed  that  of 
5,430  vessels  documented  for  towing  service 
only   71   were   inspected  and  certificated  by 
the  Coast  Guard.    The  remaining  vessels,  in 
both  Instances,  were  not  subject  to  Inspection 
under  existing  law. 

Tlie  data  obtained  during  the  1962  study 
also  showed  that  while  the  number  of  tow- 
ing vessels  increased  20  percent  over  a  10- 
year  period,  the  number  of  casualties  in- 
creased by  120  percent  to  an  average  of  559 
casualties  per  year  for  the  period  from  1960 
through  1962.  During  1962  for  example, 
530  towing  vessels  were  Involved  in  casualties 
serious  enough  to  be  reported,  which  is  an 
average  of  1  out  of  every  10  towing  vessels 
in  service.  Detailed  casualty  figures  for 
that  year  reveal  that  while  no  lives  were 
lost  due  to  casualties  on  Inspected  towing 
vessels,  15  lives  were  lost  in  casualties  in- 
volving uninspected  towing  vessels.  The 
figures  further  reveal  that  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  inspected  vessels  were  involved 
In  reportable  casualties  compared  to  10  per- 


cent of  the  uninspected  vessels.  During 
fiscal  year  1962  estimated  monetary  damages 
due  to  casualties  Involving  towing  vessels 
were  over  $9  million. 

The  1904  survey  showed  an  increase  of  330 
documented  vessels  or  6  percent  for  the  2- 
year  period  since  1962.  The  average  number 
of  casualties  for  those  2  years  was  515.  Dur- 
ing 1963,  525  towing  vessels  were  Involved  in 
reportable  casualties;  while  in  1964,  599 
vessels  were  involved  In  casualties  serious 
enough  to  be  reported.  Detailfid  casualty 
figures  for  1963  showed  that,  although  no 
lives  were  lost  on  Inspected  towing  vessels, 
59  i>ersons  lost  their  lives  as  the  result  of 
marine  casualties  involving  uninspected  tow- 
ing vessels.  Similar  figures  for  1964  revealed 
that  43  lives  were  lost  as  the  result  of  cas- 
ualties involving  uninspected  towing  vessels. 
Estimated  monetary  damages  due  to  casual- 
ties involving  towing  vessels  were  $15,945,000 
in  1963  and  $12,335,000  in  1964. 

Analysis  of  the  casualty  figures  for  towing 
vessels  for  the  past  several  years  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  operation  of  diesel  tow- 
ing vessels  involves  as  great  a  hazard  as  op- 
eration of  those  propelled  by  steam,  and 
that  this  hazard  could  be  reduced  by  re- 
quiring these  vessels  to  comply  with  Coast 
Guiurd  safety  standards.  In  brief,  the  De- 
partment has  concluded  that'  motor  pro- 
pelled towing  vessels  should  be  brought  under 
the  statutory  inspection  scheme.  The  pro- 
posed bill  would,  therefore,  amend  section 
4427  of  the  revised  statutes  to  provide  for 
the  inspection  of  towing  vessels  regardless 
of  the  manner  of  propulsion. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  smaller 
towing  vessels  are  not  a  sufficient  safety 
hazard  to  warrant  the  increased  adminis- 
trative difficulties  and  costs  which  would  re- 
sult if  they  were  subject  to  Inspection. 
Therefore,  the  bill  would  exclude  those  tow- 
ing vessels  which  are  less  than  15  gross  tons 
and  26  feet  in  length.  This  would  eliminate 
from  Inspection  the  smaller  vessels  which 
engage  in  limited  operations. 

The  casualty  statistics  also  show  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  casualties  which  have 
occurred  on  uninspected  towing  vessels  are 
of  a  type  which  could  be  avoided  or  mini- 
mized    if     well-qualified     personnel     were 
aboard.    For  example,  during  fiscal  year  1962, 
almost  60  percent  of  the  reported  casualties 
involved  collisions  while  another  12  percent 
involved  groundings  of  the  tug  or  tow.     In 
1963,  63   percent  oi  the  reported  casualties 
involved  collisions  while  another  15  percent 
involved  groundings  of  the  tug  or  tow.    The 
1964  survey  showed  that  64  percent  of  the 
reported   casualties   involved   collisions   and 
16  percent  involved  groundings  of  the  tug 
or  tow.     To  minimize  the  hazard  to  life  and 
property  from  operation  of  towing  vessels  by 
unqualified    personnel,     the    proposed    bill 
would  contain  authority  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations   regarding    the    manning    of    towing 
vessels  and  the  licensing  and  certificating  of 
their  personnel. 

The  Department,  of  course,  realizes  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  vessels  to  which 
the  strict  application  of  the  inspection  and 
manning  requirements  would  not  be  appro- 
priate for  one  reason  or  another.  In  sonje 
cases  it  is  not  possible  or  practicable  to  bring 
the  vessel  into  the  strict  compliance;  in  other 
cases  to  do  so  would  result  in  severe  economic 
hardship  or  loss  of  employment.  Therefore, 
the  proposed  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  take  into  account  the  various  factors 
which  might  appropriately  require  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  inspection  or  manning  require- 
ments as  to  certain  vessels.  It  would  also 
give  him  authority  to  exempt  additional  ves- 
sels from  the  Inspection  requirements  if 
necessary  in  the  public  interest.  These  pro- 
visions are  Intended  to  provide  sufficient 
flexibility  in  administration  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  tailor  the  Inspection  require- 
ments more  closely  to  the  circumstances  of 
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individual  vessels.  With  this  authority  It 
should  be  possible  to  achieve  the  maximum 
safety  on  towing  vessels  consistent  with  the 
lerst  economic  h;irdship  and  disruption  to 
the  industry.  This  authority  would  also 
permit  the  gradual  application  of  the  re- 
quirements to  existing  vessels  to  insure  an 
orderly  transition  period  with  minimum  in- 
terference to  towing  vessel  operations. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require  In- 
creased expenditures  for  inspection  and 
clerical  personnel  since  an  additional  4.500 
vessels  would  become  subject  to  inspection. 
The  Department  estimates  that  an  increase 
of  55  officers  and  20  civilians  would  be  re- 
quired. This  would  result  in  additional 
costs  of  approximately  $700,000  per  year.  The 
bill  wotild  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe reasonable  fees  or  charges  for  any 
inspection  made  or  certificate,  license,  or 
permit  issued. 

There  is  attached  a  memorandum  which 
contains  in  siimmary  form  the  results  of  the 
study  made  by  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  opera- 
tion of  towing  vessels.  There  is  also  en- 
closed for  your  convenient  reference  a  com- 
parative type  showing  the  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  that  would  be  made  by  the  proposed 
bill. 

Identical  legislation  was  submitted  to  the 
88th  Congress  by  this  Department.  It  was 
introduced  as  S.  2316  and  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  but  no 
action  was  taken  prior  to  adjournment. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 


Comparative    Type    Showing     Changes    in 
Existing  Law  M.ade  by  the  Proposed  Bill 

(Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
in  brackets;  new  matter  in  italics) 

section    4  4  27    OF   THE    REVISED   STATUTES 
<46   U.S.C.  4031 

CThe  hull  and  boiler  of  every  tug-boat, 
towlng-boat.  and  freight-boat  shall  be  in- 
spected, under  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
and  the  inspectors  shall  see  that  the  boilers, 
machinery,  and  appurtenances  of  such  ves- 
sel are  not  d.ingerous  in  form  or  workman- 
ship, and  that  the  safety-valves,  gage-cocks, 
low-water  alarm-indicators,  steam-gages,  and 
fusible  plugs  are  all  attached  in  conformity 
to  law;  and  the  officers  navigating  such  ves- 
sels shall  be  licensed  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  provisions  of  law  as  officers 
navigating  passenger-steamers.J 
-    (a)    When  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating. 

(2\  The  term  "toicing"  means  pulling, 
pushing,  or  hauling  alongside,  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "towing  vessel"  means  all 
tugboats,  towboats.  towing  boats,  and  other 
vessels  engaged  or  intended  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  towing,  which  are  above  fifteen 
gross  tons  or  twenty-six  feet  or  over  in 
length. 

(b)  All  towing  vessels  regardless  of  man- 
ner of  propulsion,  and  whether  documented 
or  not,  shall  be  inspected  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  before  a  towing 
vessel  is  put  into  service,  and  at  least  once 
every  two  years  thereafter,  cause  it  to  be 
inspected,  and  shall  satisfy  himself  that  it 
(1)  is  of  a  structure  suitable  for  the  service 
in  which  it  is  to  be  employed.  (2)  is  equip- 
ped with  the  proper  appliances  for  lifesaving 
and  fire  protection,   (3)  has  suitable  accom- 


modations for  the  crew;  and  (4)  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  may  be 
used,  operated,  and  natngated  with  safety  to 
life  and  property  in  the  proposed  service. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  in  order  to  secure 
effective  provision  against  hazard  to  life  and 
property  created  by  vessels  subject  to  this 
section,  prescribe  sucli  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  witiP  respect  to  the  following 
matters: 

(1)  The  design.  constructi07i,  alteration, 
or  repair  of  towing  vessels. 

(2 1  Operation  of  towing  vessels,  including 
the  natcrs  in  which  they  may  be  navigated. 

(3)  Manning  of  towing  vessels  and  the 
duties  of  the  licensed  officers  and  members  of 
the  crews  of  such  vessels. 

{4t  Licensing  and  certificating  of  crew  of 
towing  vessels. 

(e)  In  prescribing  regulations  for  towing 
vessels  the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration 
to  the  age.  size,  service,  route,  and  other  fac- 
tors affecting  the  operation  of  the  vessel.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  applica- 
tion to  any  towing  vessel  of  tJie  regulations 
prescribed  for  towing  vessels  is  not  necessary 
in  the  public  interest,  he  may  exempt  that 
vessel  from  the  application  of  the  regula- 
tions, or  any  part  thereof,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  periods  as  fie 
may  specify. 

(f)  A  certificate  of  inspection  issued  to  a 
towing  vessel  may  at  any  time  be  voluntarily 
surrendered. 

ig)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  reason- 
able fees  or  charges  for  (1)  any  inspection 
made  arid  (2)  any  certificate,  license,  or 
permit  issued  under  this  section  or  the  reg- 
ulutiof'.s  prescribed  hereunder. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 
TO  VEST  JURISDICTION  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
OVER  CERTAIN  INTERSTATE 
SALES   OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  vest  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  over  certain  inter- 
state sales  of  natural  gas  for  industrial 
use.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, requesting  the  proposed  legislation, 
together  with  a  statement  of  Commis- 
sioner O'Connor,  relating  to  the  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.189'^)  to  amend  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  to  vest  juiisdiction  in  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  over  certain 
interstate  sales  of  natural  gas  for  indus- 
trial use,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
feired  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statemeiit  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

Federal  Power  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  12, 1965. 
Re  draft  bill  to  amend  subsection  1(b)  of  the 
Natural   Gas   Act — Direct   sales   for    in- 
dustrial use. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  consideration  of  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee are  20  copies  of  a. draft  bill  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  give  the  Federal  Power 


Commission  jurisdiction  over  direct  sales  of 
natural  gas  in  interstate  commerce  for  In- 
dustrial use  and  over  sales  of  natural  gas  in 
interstate  commerce  to  the  United  States 
for  any  use.  The  proposal  would  be  accom- 
plished by  .imending  subsections  1(b).  1(c) 
and  2(6)  of  the  act.  Similar  bills  Incorpo- 
rating this  recommendation  were  introduced 
in  the  88th  Congress  (S.  1734  and  H.R.  7117). 
The  Commission's  current  jurisdiction 
over  sales  of  natural  gas  is  limited  to  sales  in 
interstate  commerce  for  resale,  and  does  not 
Include  a  large  volume  of  the  total  gas  sold 
directly  to  industrial  consumers  by  pipelines, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent producers.  In  the  Commission's 
view,  placing  direct  industrial  sales  by  both 
pipelines  and  producers  under  its  regulatory 
jurisdiction  would  help  provide  protection 
to  industrial  consumers  from  excessive  or 
discriminatory  rates,  and  would  prevent  the 
undesirable  inflationary  pressures  on  nat- 
ural gas  prices  in  the  field  which  could  be 
caused  by  large  industrial  customers  who 
can  purchase  gas  directly  from  the  producers 
on  an  unregulated  basis. 

First  we  should  observe  that  it  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  that  this  gap  in  interstate 
regulation  will  be  closed  by  State  action. 
Attempts  by  several  State  regulatory  com- 
missions to  assert  jurisdiction  over  direct 
pipeline  sales  have  not  been  successful.  For 
example,  it  has  been  held  by  the  State 
courts  in  Colorado  and  Illinois  that  interstate 
pipelines  selling  to  individual  consumers  on 
a  contract  basis  are  not  public  utilities,  and 
in  Mississippi  that  such  sales  are  not  inter- 
state. The  direct  sales  by  pipelines  in  these 
States  are  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
respective  State  regulatory  statutes.  Indeed 
any  State  which  attempted  to  determine  the 
proper  rate  for  direct  industrial  sales  from 
an  interstate  pipeline  which  extends  across 
several  States  would  encounter  serious  difTi- 
culty  in  obtaining  enough  information  about 
the  out-of-state  operations  of  the  pipeline 
to  make  such  a  determination.  The  States, 
of  course,  have  no  difficulty  in  regulating  the 
sales  of  gas  to  industrial  consumers  by  the 
local  gas  distributing  companies  as  a  part 
of  their  general  Jurisdiction  over  such  com- 
panies and  we  do  not  suggest  that  any  change 
in  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  such 
siUes  is  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  regulatory  gap  Ls  a  large  one.  In  eich 
of  the  past  few  years  about  3.5  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  have  been  sold  annually 
by  the  Interstate  pipelines  destined  for  ulti- 
mate consumption  in  Industry.  Out  of  that 
volume  roughly  2  trillion  cubic  feet  annually 
have  been  sold  by  the  interstate  pipelines 
to  gas  distributing  companies  and  resold  by 
them  to  industrial  users.  These  transactions 
have  been  regulated  both  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  at  wholesale  and  by  the 
State  commissions  at  retail.  The  remaining 
1.5  trillion  cubic  feet  of  annual  sales  of  gas 
have  been  sold  directly  by  the  interstate 
pipelines  to  industrial  consumers,  for  all 
practical  purposes  completely  unregulated. 
Thus,  of  the  total  sales  of  industrial  gas 
supplied  by  the  interstate  pipelines,  40  per- 
cent was  not  regulated.  The  unregulated 
volume  comprises  roughly  20  percent  of  the 
total  gas  supplied  by  interstate  pipelines  for 
all  uses,  residential,  commercial,  or  industrial. 
The  lack  of  jurisdiction  over  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  interstate  gas  sales  has 
created  several  major  problems. 

First  is  the  problem  of  excessive  rates.  In 
some  areas  of  the  cotintry  where  coal  and  oil 
are  abundant,  competition  has  kept  the  price 
of  industrial  gas  reasonably  low.  However, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Nation  other  fuels  are 
not  readily  available  at  competitive  prices 
and  industrial  gas  prices  tend  to  be  high  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  service.  Competitive 
energy  prices.  In  fact,  are  not  the  sole  con- 
sideration in  any  region  because  natural  gas 
has  achieved  a  preferential  position  in  some 
Industrial  applications   by  virtue  of   Innate 
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oualit'es  which  make  it  superior  to  coal  or 
oil' for  these  applications.  Thus,  regulation 
is  necessary  to  a.ssure  energy  for  industrial 
iise.se  at  prices  which  are  reasonable  related 

to  costs. 

Under  the  circumstances  It  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected  that  the   pipeline   companies   would 
charge  high  rates  for  nruiny  direct  Industrial 
siles.     Complete  data  is  lacking,  but  there 
h^ve    come    to    the    Commission's    attention 
numerous  instances  where  the  pipeline  reve- 
nues from  direct  Industrial  sales  yield  far 
mo'-c   than   a   reasonable  return   on   Invest- 
ment.   In  one  case  staff  studies  Indicate  the 
rate  was  over  50  percent  in  excess  of  a  rea- 
sonable return;   in  another,  stating  the  dif- 
ferences In  terms  of  price,  a  company's  juris- 
dictional rate  to  a  local  distributor  was  23.2 
cents  per  M.c.f,  as  contrasted  with  the  un- 
regulated rate  to  industrial  customers  of  45 
cents  per  M.c.f.;   and,  in  still  another  case, 
an  industrial  rate  was  rnised  almost  50  per- 
cent in  1  year.    These  seem  not  to  be  isolated 
instances    but   rather   part   of   a   pattern   of 
charging  higher  rates   for   non jurisdictional 
than  for   Jurisdictional  sales  where  market 
factors  permit, 

A  second  problem  is  that  of  discrimination 
in  rates.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  inter- 
state Industrial  gas  rates  of  a  given  pipeline 
appear  to  vary  widely  even  though  the  sales 
are  wUhln  a  single  State  or  community.  For 
example,  in  one  community,  a  box  company, 
a  chemical  company,  a  steel  company,  and  a 
glass  company,  each  paid  the  same  pipeline 
a  different  rate  ranging  from  24.1  cents  per 
Mcf  to  41.2  cents  per  M.c.f..  though  there 
were  only  minor  dilTerences  In  service  condi- 
tions Discrimination  in  rates  has  extended 
to  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
purchase  from  the  pipelines,  and  the  Defense 
Department  has  cited  at  least  one  instance 
where  among  its  own  installations  in  the 
same  locality  widely  different  rates  were 
charged  by  the  pipeline,  without  any  differ- 
ence in  cost  to  justify  the  disparity. 

The  third  problem  relates  to  the  potential 
effect  on  gas  prices  generally  of  unregulated 
direct    indtistrlal    sales   by   producers.     The 
Commission   has  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  wellhead  prices  for   interstate  sales  of 
gas  for  resale  are  just  and  reasonable.     For 
this  purpose  the  Commission  has  been  pro- 
ceeding with  the  establishment  of  just  and 
reasonable  rates,  and  as  an  interim  measure 
has  established   guideline  ceiling  prices  for 
certificating  new  sales  by  the  producers  to 
the  pipelines  in  interstate  commerce.    How- 
ever, the  present  gap  in  Commission  juris- 
diction over  direct  industrial  sales   enables 
producers    to    make    direct    sales    at    prices 
above  the  guideline  ceilings  to  large  Indus- 
trial consumers  who  are  able  to  obtain  pipe- 
line transportation  for  the  gas  and  who  are 
willing  to  pay  higher  prices  in  order  to  con- 
trol their  own  gas  supply.    Any  such  above- 
ceiling  sales  inevitably  exert  an  inflationary 
pressure  on  jurisdictional  sales  and  tend  to 
divert  large  volumes  away  from  jurisdictional 
markets.     Thus,  the  unregulated  direct  in- 
dustrial  sales   by   producers    could   lead   to 
higher  prices  and  shorter  supplies  of  gas  for 
the  consumers  served  by  the  jurisdictional 
pipeline  systems  and  their  distributors. 

Lastly,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
greatly  simplify  ratemaking  procedures.  The 
present  partial  authority  of  the  Commission 
over  pipeline  sales  creates  considerable  com- 
plexity in  the  process  for  determining  just 
and  reasonable  rates,  because  in  fixing  the 
costs  attributable  to  a  pipeline's  jurisdic- 
tional sales,  it  is  now  necessary  to  undertake 
complex  calculations  for  allocating  the  cost 
of  service  between  the  Jurisdictional  and  non- 
jurisdictional  services  of  the  pipeline.  A 
large  share  of  the  disputes  centering  about 
the  allocations  of  various  elements  of  cost 
could  be  eliminated  or  at  least  minimized 
if  the  Commission  had  jurisdiction  over  di- 
rect industrial  sales  in  interstate  commerce. 


We  urge  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment for  the  protection  of  industrial  con- 
sumers, for  tlie  prevention  of  inflationary 
pressures  on  field  prices  generally  as  well  as 
to  simplify  the  ratemaking  processes  of  the 
Commission. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  has  asked  me  to 
note  his  opposition  to  the  proposal.     A  sep- 
arate statement  of  his  views  is  attached. 
ReauecLfully. 

J0.5ErH  C.  SWIDLER, 

C7tair?7in?i. 


Separate  Statement  of  Commissioner  O'Con- 
iioR  on  Draft  Bill  To  Amend  Subsection 
1(b)    OF    the    Natural    Gas    Act— Direct 
Sales  for  Industrial  Use 
Delicnte  issues  emerge  in  appraising  legis- 
lation designed  to  recast  the  ortliodox  con- 
text within  which  large  and  numerous  in- 
dustries have  traditionally  functioned.    Fun- 
damental issues  emerge  in  appraising  legis- 
lation which  would  interject  permanent  gov- 
ernment control  where  none  previously  ex- 
isted.    Where  both  issues  are  raised  simul- 
taneously,   the    legislative    proposal,    to    be 
supportable,   must  decisively   establish   that 
the  traditional  context  had  been  effecting, 
and  would  continue  to  effect,  a  substantial 
adverse  impact  on  the  general  public.    Absent 
this  showing,   government's  keystone   tenet 
of  securing  maximum  unfettered  economic 
interplay  compels  its  rejection.     These  con- 
siderations have  imposed  a  heavy  burden  of 
justification  upon  the  bill  to  amend  sections 
Kb),  1(c).  and  2(6)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
which,  once  again,  has  not  been  met.    The 
bill  must  again  be  rejected. 

The  bill's  expressed  thrust  is  to  direct  the 
Federal  Government  to  dictate  the  price,  the 
volumes  and  the  periods  of  delivery  for  in- 
terstate natural  gas  sold  to  industrial  cus- 
tomers.    Its   immediate   result   is   to   extin- 
guish all  bargaining  flexibility  now  existing 
between  buyer  and  seller;  to  posit  the  logical 
premise  for  future  legislative  requests  for, 
or  agency  assertions  of,  the  power  to  order 
compulsory    interconnections    with    nondis- 
tributor  applicants;  and,  to  legitimize  com- 
plete Federal  end-use  control  of  a  multiuse 
commodity.     Its  near-immediate  result  will 
be  to  eliminate  substantially  natural  gas  from 
the  industrial  fuels  market.    The  former  re- 
sult flows  from  the  bill's  specific  language 
and  the  proclivities  of  most  Federal  regula- 
tors- the  latter  flows  from  the  combined  In- 
teraction of  the  expensive,  time-consuming 
irritation  characterizing  Federal  regulation, 
and  its  entrenched  philosophy  of  compelling 
service    on    a  cost— without   recognition   of 
value — basis.     The  former  result   is  regret- 
table, but  often  justifiable;  the  latter  result 
removes  the  Justification, 

To  appreciate  this,  one  can  refer  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  steam-electric 
utility  statistics  for  the  1954-1963  decade.  By 
the  beginning  of  this  decade,  gas  had  ac- 
quired an  Intrinsic  market  value.  Conse- 
quently, there  existed  utility  fuels  compe- 
tition either  among  or  between  gas,  residual 
oil,  or  coal  in  45  States  of  the  continental 
Union.  Rising  to  meet  the  evolving  gas 
threat,  the  coal  industry  initiated  extensive 
cost  adjustments  which  decreased  the  utility 
per  ton  coal  price  4.6  and  4.8  percent,  re- 
spectively, on  a  national  and  coal-competltlve 
area  basis.  Tlie  coal  price  reduction  forced 
a  2  3-percent  reduction  In  the  price  of  residu- 
als, and  limited  the  gas  price  increase  to  1.5 
percent  annually,  which  was  remarkable  con- 
sidering its  transition  in  marketability. 

Tlie  introduction  of  gas  into  the  utility 
fuels  market,  therefore,  resulted  in  a  1963 
consumer  saving  of  $62  million  in  utility  coal 
costs  and  a  $6,500,000  paring  of  utility 
residual  costs. 

Simultaneous  with  the  price  reductions, 
the  coal  industry  entered  into  a  stage  of  tech- 
nolc^lcai  innovation  in  mining  techniques, 
long-distance     transmission    facilities     and 


mine-mouth  generating  plants.  Iliese  were 
long-due  advances,  but  not  until  the 
presence  of  competitive  gas  were  they  initi- 
ated. Unfortunately,  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  will  substantially  elimi- 
nate this  presence,  and  will  effect  a  grievious 
Impact  upon  tlie  American  consumer  that  far 
surpasses  any  abuses  now  flowing  from  tree 
negotiation. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  enactment  would 
aid  us  in  preventing  inflationary  pressures  on 
uncommitted  gas  reserves.    As  a  majority  of 
the  Commission  unmistakably  indicated  in 
the  recent  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Corp.,  docket  No.  CP63-222  opinion,  they  al- 
ready believe  that  power   exists  under  the 
present  section  7.    It  is  also  argued  that  en- 
actment  would  eliminate  excessive  rates — 
that  is.  exceeding  the  approximately  6V2  per- 
cent normally  allowed— and  discriminatory 
rates  which  may  exist  to  some  unknown  ex- 
tent.   In  appraising  this,  one  must  remember 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  total  industrial 
gas    consumotion   occurs    in    the   States   of 
Texas.    Louisiana,    and    Kansas,      These    are 
exporting  States,  and  thus  a  great  portion  of 
their  consmnption  never  enters  an  interstate 
line:  it  is  supplied  by  intrastate  lines  or  di- 
rect producer  sales.     Recent  Federal  Power 
Commission  statistics  for  interstate  natural 
gas  pipeline  companies  and  Bureau  of  Mines 
minerals  yearbooks  and  an  appraisal  of  the 
petroleum  industry  of  the  United  States  in 
1965.  reveal   that  interstate   mainline  sales 
volumes  represent  slightly  under  16  percent 
of    the    total    Industrial    gas    consumption; 
slightly  under  25  percent  of  the   indvxstrlal 
gas  consumption,  excluding  field,  transmis- 
sion and  refinery  fuel  use;  and  slightly  under 
7  percent  of  the  total  United  States  indus- 
trial energy  consumption.    What  this  means 
is    that    a    great    portion    of    industrial    gas 
will  never  be  regulated  by  this  bill. 

Much  industrial  gas  is.  of  course,  sold  out- 
side the  producing  States,  but  here  it  must 
contend  with  coal  and  residuals.     Illustra- 
tively,   gas   sales   to  steam-electric   utilities 
constitute  one-third  of  gas'  total  Industrial 
sales.    Success  here  Is  crucial;  but.  l>ecause  of 
coal  competition,  gas  supplies  less  than  12 
percent  of  the  total  utility  British  thermal 
units  in  the  coal  competitive  areas.    Compe- 
tition in  this  region  will  become  more  stren- 
uous for.  as  revealed  in  the  National  Coal 
Association's  "Steam  Electric  Plant  Factors. 
1963,"  electric  utility  coal  British  thermal 
units  are  now  5  percent  cheaper  than  gas 
British  thermal  units.    Also  revealed  is  that 
by    1962,    electric    utility    gas    costs    either 
leveled  or  declined  in  every  coal-competitive 
region,  and,  by  1963,  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
The   Bureau    of    the    Census   divides    the 
gas  importing  States'  industrial  market  into 
20  categories,  excluding  electric  utUities  and 
nonmanufacturlng  usage.     Commission  staff 
exhibits  in  the  southern  Louisiana  area  rate 
proceeding.  AR61-2,  treat  12  of  these  cate- 
gories, and  4  other  subcategories,  as  com- 
pletely fuel  flexible — that  is,  able  to  substi- 
tute  fuels   within    12   to    18   months.     This 
constitutes  63  percent  of  the  industrial  mar- 
ket   for   45    importing   States.     The   Bureau 
of    Mines    minerals    yearbook    for    1963    re- 
veals that  these  markets,  wherein  over  50 
percent  of   the  industrial  gas  sales  are  ef- 
fected,  experienced   a   1.6-percent   gas   price 
decrease— from   40.9   cents   to  40.25   cents— 
for  the  1962-63  period.     This  decrease  had 
been  visible  for  some  time.    Thus,  while  the 
national   industrial    gas    price    Increased    23 
percent  from  1954  to  1960.  it  Increased  but 
8  cents,  or  2.5  percent,  from  1960  to  1963. 
Considering   the   stable,   slightlv   downward 
trend  in  coal  and  residual  fuel  ofHcosts,  there 
Is  every  indication  that  the  gfc  price  level- 
4«<T  nr.  H<vr>iiiii>  win  continue.        ' 


ing,  or  decline.  wUl  continue. 

Several  Industrial  markets,  principally 
foods,  primary  metals,  and  glass  are  truly 
fuel  Inflexible.    They  are.  however,  also  large 
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mrrket?  whi  h  enable  the  buyer,  particular- 
ly if  another  segment  of  his  corporate  struc- 
ture engages  in  a  fuel-flexible  enterprise,  to 
bn.-rj  .in  from  strength. 

The  progress  e.xpcrienced  by  the  conl  In- 
dustry has  infused  a  new  conjpetltivc  factor 
luio  the  industrial  fuels  market  which  prom- 
ifCo  a  coiitiiiued  levcUn*?.  and  a  poEciblc  de- 
cline, in  industrial  gas  price".  AUhoiij^h 
Federal  control  would  grant  still  lower  pricco 
for  some  maniifacturers  and  prccesrors.  the 
i.«-5ue  now  becomes:  Is  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  Interlope  In  every  snle.^  efTected  by 
gas  pipelines,  or  does  Us  lef^ltimate  func- 
Uo.\  end  where  substantial  buyers  in  con- 
Fidered  cla-scs  possess  suKicicnt  economic 
leverage?  Phrased  differently.  Is  universal 
ptiR  sales  control  justified  to  protect  the  few 
when  its  absence  has  benefited  the  m my? 
The  answer  is  to  be  foxind  In  the  1965  eco- 
nomic report  of  the  President:  '"Ceaseless 
ch:»n;^e  Is  the  hallmark  of  a  progres.sive  and 
dynamic  economy.  No  planned  economy  can 
have  the  flexibility  and  adnpt-ibility  that 
flow  from  the  voluntary  response  of  work- 
ers, consumers,  and  managements  to  the 
shlftini?  fimnelal  incentives  provided  by  free 
enterprise." 

The  bill.  Including  that  portion  which 
would  give  preferential  regulatory  treatment 
to  purchasing  arfencles  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, must  be  rejected. 

L.\wnF.NCE  J.  O'CoNN'OR.  Jr.. 

CoTiimissioy.cr. 


PROPOSAL  TO  GIVE  STATES  A 
GREATER  VOICE  IN  WELFARE 
PLANNING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Picsident.  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mi*.  ProutyI.  and  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  MttrpiiyI.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  permanent  Federal  Public  As- 
sistance Advisci-y  Council  to  give  State 
and  local  governments  an  effective  voice 
in  the  formulation  and  administration  of 
Federal  public  assistance  programs. 

The  proposed  Council  woiild  be  com- 
por.ed  of  12  members,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare from  among  State  and  local  public 
assistance  dixectors  and  "other  individ- 
uals who  are  outstanding  in  public  wel- 
fare administration."  The  term  would 
be  4  years,  and  the  Council  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  annually. 
The  formation  of  such  a  council  was 
recommended  in  a  report  last  year  by  the 
Advisoiy  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

A  permanent  Public  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Council  would  give  State  and  local 
governments  a  formally,  legally  consti- 
tuted forum  for  presenting  their  thoughts 
and  recommendations  regarding  public 
assistance  programs  to  the  Federal 
agency  in  an  effective,  orderly,  and  uni- 
form manner.  The  temporary  advisory 
councils  which  have  existed  in  the  past 
have  not  adequately  considered  the  prob- 
lems of  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  public  assistance  programs. 

If  Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams are  to  achieve  maximum  effective- 
ness, v.e  should  endeavor  to  maximize 
the  areas  of  cooperation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  in  the  planning 
tnd  admni.stration  of  the  programs  in- 
volved. If  we  mean  what  we  say  with 
res::ect  to  strengthening  the  role  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  as  an  Instrument  in 
strengthening  v.-elfare  programs  at  the 


State  and  local  level,  then  we  must  en- 
hance the  role  of  State  and  local  officials 
at  the  Federal  agency  level.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  Federal  public  assistance 
programs  in  recent  years  emphasizes  this 
need.  Federal  public  assi.sLance  officials 
Lhou'd  not  be  considered  as  "them*'  nor 
should  FedoiTil-Gtate-local  public  assist- 
ance proaTims  bcjome  "their  programs." 
The  need  for  a  permanent  Public  Assist- 
ance Ad\I;ovy  Council  is  clear. 

There  is  amjjle  precedent  for  the  Ad- 
vioDiy  Council  v, hich  would  be  created  by 
the  proposed  bill.  It  is  pnttcrned  after 
the  Federal  Ilorpitnl  Council  which  was 
established  by  law  for  cotisultation  and 
advice  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ho.spital  Construction  Act. 

The  Advisory  Council  en  Inlcrgovcrn- 
mcntal  Relatio?is,  which  was  establii;hed 
durinj;  the  ELscnhowcr  r-dmin'stration,  is 
Still  actively  functioning.  Last  year,  in 
its  report,  "Statutoi-y  and  Administrative 
Contiols  Ascociated  With  Federal  Grants 
for  Public  As.sistance."  the  Commis.<?ion 
recommended  the  establi.shment  of  a 
permanent  Public  A.ssistance  Advisoiy 
Council  to  enable  State  and  local  ofQcials 
to  have  an  effective  voice  in  formulating 
Federal  legislative  proposals  and  in  pre- 
paring Federal  agency  administrative  re- 
quirements in  the  public  assistance  field. 
This  recommendation  also  has  the  sup- 
port of  State  public  welfare  o.Ticers. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  committee  to  which  this  pi-oposed 
lei;islation  may  possibly  be  referred,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
will  move  promptly  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  of  the  Advi.soiy  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  making 
the  recommendations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  v.'ithout  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1831)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Federal 
Public  Assistance  Advisory  Council,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  excerpt  presented  by  Mr.  Javits  is 
as  follows: 

C.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PERMANENT  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE   ADVISORY     COUNCIL 

The  need  for  State  and  local  officials  to 
have  more  voice  In  the  formulation  of  Fed- 
eral legislative  proposals  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  administrative  requirements  issued 
by  the  Federal  agency  dictates  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  device  such  as  a  permanent 
public  assistance  advisory  council.  In  the 
past,  advisory  groups  have  been  established 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Congress  to  study 
the  public  assistance  programs  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  Improvement.  Tradi- 
tionally these  have  been  appointed  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  and  charged  with  responsibility 
for  studying  the  programs  and  issuing  a  re- 
port of  their  findings.  They  were  dissolved 
upon  the  Issuance  of  the  report.  The  Social 
Security  Act  cmendments  of  19G2  provided 
lor  the  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  an 
advisory  co\mc;i  to  review  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  assistance  and  child  wel- 
fare programs.  Thfs  council  Is  to  be  ap- 
pointed In  1064  i'.p.d  is  required  to  mr.I:e  r.  re- 


port of  fii:dlngR  and  reeommendations  ty 
July  1,  19G6.  It  will  then  cease  to  exist, 
altiiough  the  act  al.so  directs  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  advisory  cnunciis  from  time  to 
time  thcreuftcr  a.-:  he  deems  ncccsLary. 

While  p.n.st  advisory  groups  xmdoiibtedly 
have  bren  helpful,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  provided  an  adequate  sounding  board 
for  Slate  and  local  Idor.s  rc:;ardln^  public 
iisristancc.  The  Commi:  slonc  r  of  Welfare. 
ii3  h.^\e  prcdcc?.'5.';or.-.  who  have  been  dclc.';^atc-d 
rc&vonsibility  fur  the  public  a'^sii.tanec  pro- 
nrams.  c-oTiruUs  from  time  to  time  on  public 
asslslancc  matters  with  the  E.xccutlve  Com- 
mitter of  State  Directors  of  the  Amtriran 
Pub'ic  Welfare  A'-sociatlon.  Nevcrthelc-s.  it 
docs  ml  appear  thr.t  thc.'^c  relatively  Infor- 
inil  udvi.-^oiy  arrangements  are  as  effective 
as  a  pcrmrncnt  and  more  formally  con- 
:  titiit^d  body  would  be  In  giving  State  and 
local  rovrrnmrnt  a  voice  in  the  formula- 
tlon  of  lpglr,!atlve  propuEi.ls  and  adminlo- 
Irntlvc  rc:;»i!at!nns. 

The  FcdiTil  H.ispital  Council,  v-hlch  Is 
provided  by  law  in  connection  with  admin- 
istration of  the  Hospital  Construction  Act 
and  is  appointed  by  llic  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  might  be  a  satis- 
factory model  as  well  as  a  precedent  for  the 
est;iblk=hment  of  a  jjermanent  Public  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Council.  The  Federal  Hos- 
pital Council  is  composed  of  12  members  who 
are  appointed  for  4-year  overlapping  terms. 
Tho  Surgeon  General  cf  the  Public  Health 
Service  serves  as  Chairman  ex  officio  of  the 
Coiuicll  which  is  designed  to  advise  him  on 
the  administration  of  the  program.  It  Is 
provided  by  law  that  the  Council  shall  meet 
as  frequently  as  the  Surgeon  General  deems 
nece.'ssary,  but  not  less  thnn  once  each  year. 
Upon  the  request  of  three  or  more  members 
of  the  Comicil.  the  Surgeon  General  Is  re- 
quired to  convene  the  Council.  A  permanent 
Public  Assistance  Advisory  Council  to  be 
truly  effective  should  be  req\iircd  by  law  to 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  on  its  de- 
liberations and  oi)erations. 

Important  arguments  supporting  the  es- 
tabliihmcnt  of  such  a  council  for  public  as- 
sistance arc:  (1)  It  would  ^Ive  States  and 
local  governments  a  formal,  legally-con- 
stituted forum  for  presenting  to  the  Federal 
agency  their  Ideas  and  grievances  regarding 
the  public  assistance  programs;  (2)  It  would 
permit  these  governments  to  present  their 
recommendations  and  any  disagreements 
with  the  Federal  agency  to  the  Congress  In 
an  efl'ectlve.  orderly,  and  uniform  manner 
rather  than  on  a  "hit  or  miss"  basis  as  they 
must  do  at  present:  and  (3)  ad\lsory  coun- 
cils In  the  traditional  pattern  have  not  ade- 
quately considered  the  problem.-,  cf  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  public  assistance 
programs. 

Important  arguments  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Public  Assistance 
Advisory  Council  are:  (1)  There  really  is  no 
need  for  such  a  council  with  the  existing 
provision  In  the  law  directing  the  Secretary 
to  establish  an  advisory  coimcll  from  time  to 
time;  (2)  representative  views  of  the  States 
are  adequately  presented  to  the  Federal 
agency  by  those  State  directors  whom  the 
Welfare  Commissioner  consults  frequently: 
and  (3)  a  permanent  council  would  require 
staff  time  and  assistance  of  personnel  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  would  Interfere  with  regular 
program  activities. 
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REPEAL  OF  EXCISE  TAX  ON  TELE- 
PHONE AND  OTHER  COMI-IUNICA- 
TION  SERVICES 

Mr.  rONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  approp'.iate  reference,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  gradual  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  10-perccnt 
Federal  excise  tax  on  general — local — 


and  toll — long  distance— telephone  serv- 
ice and  on  other  communications  such 
as  telegraph,  teletypewriter  exchange, 
wire  mileage,  and  wire  and  equipment. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  a  2- 
percent  reduction  each  year  until  the 
tax  is  repealed  4  years  from  now. 

Beginning  July  1  this  year,  the  tax 
would  go  down  to  8  percent:  July  1,  1966, 
down  to  6  percent;  July  1,  1967,  to  4 
percent;  July  1,  1968.  to  2  percent;  and 
starting  July  1,  1969.  there  would  be  no 
tax  levied  on  these  services. 

In  the  case  of  v;ire  and  equipment, 
the  tax  is  now  8  percent,  so  it  would  be 
eliminated  entirely  beginning  July  1, 
1968. 

What  I  propose  is  a  tv.o-prongcd  means 
of  aiding  low-  and  middle-income  peo- 
ple. First,  of  course,  is  the  direct  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  on  local  and  long  distance 
telephone  service  and  cables. 

Today  more  than  80  percent  of  all 
households  in  America  have  a  telephone. 
I  understand  that  about  50  percent  of 
households  with  less  than  $3,000  annual 
income,  the  poverty  level  according  to 
this  administration,  have  telephone 
service. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  has  reported — 
1960— that  86  percent  of  households  with 
telephones  had  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $10,000;  53  percent  had  incomes  of 
less  than  $6,000;  and  20  percent  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000. 

Reduction  and  repeal  of  this  10-per- 
cent Federal  excise  tax  would  be  of  im- 
mediate benefit  to  these  people,  the  ones 
who  need  it  most. 

Second,  reduction  and  elimination  of 
this  tax  would  reduce  costs  for  busi- 
nesses. Nearly  one-half  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  tax  comes  from  busi- 
ness users.  Tax  savings  could  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices  for  products  and  services.  Again, 
this  would  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  those 
in  the  low-  and  middle-income  groups. 
As  Hawaii  is  an  island  State,  we  are 
particularly  dependent  upon  long-dis- 
tance telephone  service,  wire  service, 
cables,  and  telegrams.  These  are  major 
communication  links  with  families, 
friends,  and  businesses  on  the  various 
islands  of  our  State  and  in  our  sister 
States  on  the  mainland. 

Therefore,  my  bill  proposes  gradual 
elimination  and  repeal  of  the  10-percent 
Federal  excise  tax  on  these  services  as 
well  as  on  local  telephone  service. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  communications  collected  in 
Hawaii  were  $2,052,000  for  general- 
local— telephone  service;  $719,000  for 
toll  telephones,  telegraph,  cable,  and 
radio;  and  $27,000  for  wire  mileage 
equipment— a  total  of  $2,798,000. 

Repeal  of  this  Federal  excise  tax  would 
mean  savings  of  almost  $3  million  every 
year  to  Hawaii  taxpayers.  This  would 
substantially  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  island  residents  to  the  benefit 
of  Hawaii's  economy. 

Nationwide,  for  fiscal  year  1965.  col- 
lections from  the  tax  on  communication 
services  are  estimated  to  be  $1  billion  to 
$1,040.  million. 

Under  the  bill  I  propose,  the  Federal 
Government  would  lose  2  percent  of  this 
revenue  in  fiscal  year  1966  and  by  incre- 


ments of  2  percent  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  until  July  1.  1969,  when  the  tax 
would  be  entirely  eliminated.  As  I  have 
explained  in  the  case  of  wire  and  equip- 
ment, elimination  would  be  accomplished 
in  mid-1968. 

The  Federal  loss  is  the  consumers'  gain. 
Each  year  under  iby  bill,  con.sumers 
would  have  an  additional  $200  million  to 
spend.  By  the  time  this  excise  tax  is 
completely  eliminated,  this  v/ould  mean 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  every  year  to 
stimulate  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  original  reasons  for  levying  this 
tax  in  World  War  II  no  longer  apply. 
Today,  national  policy  is  not  to  discour- 
age use  of  telephone  and  telegraph  serv- 
ices but  to  encourage  them.  Today,  the 
telephone  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity 
in  homes  as  well  as  business. 

It  is  time  Congress  repealed  this  un- 
fair and  discriminatory  tax.  My  bill  will 
do  this  with  a  minimum  disruption  to  our 
Federal  fiscal  picture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  anfl  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1892)  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  the  tax  on  communication  serv- 
ices over  a  4-year  ppriod.  introduced  by 
Mr.  FoNG.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  tp  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

MEANS  OF  REDRESS  FOR  UNLAW- 
FUL SEIZURE  OF  AMERICAN 
PROPERTY  BY  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  means  of  redress  for  the  unlaw- 
ful seizure  of  American  property  by  for- 
eign governments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

I  introduced  substantially  this  same 
bill  in  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses. 
However,  at  that  time,  the  question  of 
whether  a  private  law  remedy  exists  for 
the  expropriation  of  the  property  of  U.S. 
citizens  was  still  ..^nding  in  the  courts, 
and  for  that  reason,  I  did  not  press  for 
action.  That  litigation  is  now  complete 
with  last  spring's  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Banco  Nacional  against  Sabba- 
tino. 

The  Court  in  an  excellent  opinion  by 
Justice  Harlan,  writing  for  a  majority 
which  exercised  rare  and  commendable 
self-restraint  in  these  days  of  judicial 
innovation,  held  that,  absent  a  Federal 
law  or  treaty,  the  judiciary  will  not  ex- 
amine the  taking  of  property  within  its 
own  territory  by  a  foreign  government 
"even  if  the  complaint  alleges  that  the 
taking  violates  customary  international 
law.' 

The  Court  noted  that  its  reaffirmation 
of  the  "act  of  state"  doctrine,  according 
to  which  the  courts  of  one  country  will 
not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  another  done  within  its  own 
borders,  is  merely  a  principle  of  decision. 
Justice  Harlan  carefully  noted  that  this 
doctrine  is  not  required  by  either  inter- 
national law  or  the  Constitution.    In- 


deed, the  case  was  decided  in  the  face  of 
clear  international  law  to  the  contrary, 
and,  it  can  be  argued,  principles  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  contrary.  As  Justice 
White  pointed  out  in  his  dissent: 

Article  III,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
states  that  "the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  »  »  •  affecting  Ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion; •  *  •  to  controversies  •  •  *  between 
a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  citizens  or  subjects." 

The  majority,  nevertheless,  felt  it  was 
not  for  the  judiciary  to  fill  the  jurisdic- 
tional vacuum  left  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  and  no  legal  remedy 
has  been  spelled  out  by  Congress.  The 
Court  cited  among  the  reasons  for  its 
holding  that  only  the  political  branches 
of  government  properly  should  address 
themselves  to  solving  problems  which 
may  affect  the  conduct  of  foreign  pohcy. 
Congress  has  in  the  past  expressed  it- 
self on  the  foreign  policy  question  in- 
volved. Its  determination  in  this  mat- 
ter is  expressed  in  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  to  halt  expropriations  of  the 
property  abroad  of  U.S.  citizens  by  for- 
eign governments  i-eceiving  our  foreign 
aid. 

See  the  remarks  of  Senators  Salton- 
STALL,  Morse,  Hickenlooper,  Lausche, 
and  Allott.  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 108,  part  16,  pages  21615-21621.  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  deny  grace  of  foreign 
aid  to  prevent  or  deter  Sj^ch  illegal  activi- 
ties. It  seems  to  me  that,  apart  from  in- 
ducements of  aid  which  may  be  only  tem- 
porarily available,  our  local  Federal  law 
relating  to  private  transactions  can  be 
strengthened  to  protect  our  citizens'  in- 
terest in  their  property  abroad.  This 
more  permanent  protection  of  U.S.  pri- 
vate law  I  am  convinced  could  be  used 
much  more  effectively  than  is  possible 
today  without  force  and  without  drawing 
down  the  energy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Therefore.  I  am  introducing 
herewith  for  discussion  a  bill  represent- 
ing one  step  in  the  process  of  improving 
our  private  law  on  this  vital  subject. 

It  is  not  my  feeling  that  this  proposed 
legislation  in  its  present  form  is  the  final 
best  answer,  but  expert  testimony  at 
early  hearings  should  provide  us  with  the 
answer.  Of  course,  the  protection  of 
U.S.  citizens  abroad  and  the  property  of 
those  citizens  abroad  remains  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch.  However.  Congress  must  not 
shirk  its  own  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter. More  than  once  sugar  belonging 
to  one  of  our  nationals  has  been  found 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign 
government  which  seized  it.  It  is  indeed 
to  our  shame  that  presently  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  powerless  on 
the  basis  of  our  present  U.S.  law  even  to 
entertain  an  action  to  restore  the  prop- 
erty to  its  U.S.  lawful  owner.  This  in- 
tolerable jurisdictional  impasse  has  been 
thought  to  be  required  by  the  doctrines 
of  sovereign  immunity  and  the  acts  of 
state.  But  these  doctrines,  originally 
designed  to  prevent  friction  between  na- 
tions, under  present  conditions  invite 
unlawful  seizure  and  cause  strained  re- 
lations. 
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If  a  seizure  of  property  of  n  U.S.  citi- 
zen has  been  made  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  or  of  a  treaty  to  which 
we  are  signatory,  no  reason  of  loKic,  fair- 
ness, or  international  law  or  morality 
oir;ht  to  prevent  U.S.  courts,  havinrr  the 
property  within  the  U.S.  jurisdiction, 
from  havinjT  jurisdiction  to  restore  the 
property  to  its  rit'htful  owner,  or  com- 
pcusatin,'  him  for  its  seizure. 

Le::vislation  pinsuant  to  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  would  cfTond  no  recop;nizcd 
principles  of  international  law.  For  it 
has  always  been  conceded  that  States 
may  take  retaliatory  measures  to  defend 
themselves  aiiaiust  violations  of  interna- 
tional law.  Surely,  a  state  may  provide 
means  for  restoring  to  its  citizen-own- 
ers property  within  Its  own  jurisdiction 
which  hns  been  illcjvaUy  taken  by  an- 
other state,  in  violation  of  its  express 
obligations  and  ajrrecments. 

Modern  enlightened  authority.  In- 
cluding our  own  American  Law  Institute, 
favors  the  view  tliat  when  it  is  allcfjed 
and  proved  that  property  was  taken  in 
violation  of  international  law  our  courts 
should  take  jurisdiction,  adjudicate  the 
merits  and  decree  the  delivery  of  such 
property.  Our  Federal  courts  have  fre- 
quently indicated  an  invitation  to  Con- 
press  to  direct  their  action  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

It  may  bo  urped — cf.  American  Law 
Institute  Foreign  Relations  Restatement 
S.  44 — that  the  courts  should  act  only  if 
the  State  Department  interposes  no  ob- 
jection. But  the  observations  of  Sena- 
tors HicKENLooPER,  Moi?SE.  Lausche,  and 
Saltonstall  in  the  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill  above  referred  to 
clearly  indicate  that  under  present  con- 
ditions of  cold  war  turmoil  it  may  be  of 
little  help  to  our  courts  to  require  or 
su'^gest  that  they  look  to  the  overworked 
State  Department  for  diplomatic  assist- 
ance in  which  is  essentially,  for  a  nation 
which  lives  by  law,  a  legal  problem.  Let 
us  have  what  afTumative  assistance  the 
State  Department  under  international 
law,  can  give  our  expropriated  citizens. 
But  let  us  also  by  the  law  of  our  own 
own  local  courts  give  those  citizens  a 
maximum  chance  to  protect  themselves 
In  their  own  country  through  our  own 
law  and  our  own  lawyers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferrred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1894)  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  means 
of  redress  for  the  unlawful  seizrure  of 
American  property  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1894 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 1332.  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
thereof  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respec- 
tively; and 


(2)  Inserting  tliercin,  immcdl.itcly  after 
subsection  (b)  thereof,  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c>  If  the  m.itter  In  controversy  in  any 
such  action  Involves,  or  ari.ses  out  of,  an  act 
of  a  foreign  state  In  violation  of  general  ; 
principles  of  International  law,  or  of  a  tre:ity 
to  which  the  United  Stater,  and  the  foreign 
sLitc  arc  signatorlrR,  It  shiill  be  no  bar  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  action  that  It  Is  brought 
n2::ilnst  a  .rovoreif^n  r.tate,  without  It,';  con- 
scjit.  or  that  It  involves  the  validity  of  official 
acts  of  such  state." 

(b)  Section  1G55,  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  aincndcd  by  uddin;j  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"In  any  such  action  by  an  American  clli/.cn 
or  ci)r;jor;iti(jn,  involving  or  arising  out  of  an 
act  of  a  foreign  rovcreign  In  violatif)n  of  tlie 
general  principles  of  International  law,  or 
of  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  and 
such  foreign  sovereign  arc  signatories,  it  shall 
be  no  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  the  action 
that  It  Is  brought  against  a  foreign  state, 
without  Its  coi-.sent.  or  that  It  Involves  the 
validity  of  ofliclal  acta  of  such  state." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  therein,  Immediately 
after  section  1655  thereof,  the  following  new 
section : 

"§  1653A.  Lien  enforcement;  property  of 
foreign  states 

"It  shall  be  no  objection  to  the  Issuance 
of  mesne  or  final  process  with  respect  to 
property,  as  provided  by  rule  64  of  the  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  promulgated  under  this 
title,  tliat  the  property  is  owned  by  a  foreign 
state,  if  it  Is  used  In  or  acquired  from  com- 
mercial activities  by  such  foreign  state,  or 
has  been  acquired  by  It  as  a  result  of  acts 
against  an  American  citizen  or  corporation 
in  violation  of  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law  or  of  a  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  and  the  foreign  sovereign  arc 
signatories." 

(b»  The  analysis  of  chapter  111,  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto,  immediately  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  1G55  thereof,  the  following  new 
item: 

"1655A.  Lien      enforcement;       property      of 
foreign    states." 


BROADENING        FARMERS        HOME 
ADMINISTRATION        EMERGET^CY 

LOANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act,  subchapter  I  provides 
for  real  estate  loans.  These  may  be 
made,  among  other  things,  for  improv- 
ing farms  and  for  refinancing  existing  in- 
debtedness. These  are  5-percent  loans. 
Subchapter  II  provides  for  operating 
loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers.  These 
may  be.  among  other  things,  for  pur- 
chase of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  feed, 
and  seed.  They  are  also  5-percent  loans. 
In  addition,  FHA  administers  section  502 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  under  which 
a  farmer  may  be  able  to  finance  his 
home  on  a  4-percent  basis.  Or.  under 
section  307  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  farmer  to  secure  a  loan  on 
other  property,  again  at  5  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  emergency  loans  subchapter, 
on  designation  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
need  for  credit  is  the  result  of  natiu-al 
disaster,  loans  not  in  excess  of  3  per- 
cent per  annum  may  be  made  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  for  loans  im- 


der  the  previous  two  subchapters,  it 
would  seem  that  the  intent  is  to  provide 
disaster  loan.s  through  FHA  in  these 
various  categories  at  a  uniform  3  per- 
cent. 

However,  this  is  not  the  interpretation 
ppparently  placed  on  the  statutes  by  the 
Secretary.  La.st  Sunday,  at  a  meeting 
in  Ru;;.siaville.  Ind..  whicli  was  all  but 
totally  destroyed  by  the  Palm  Sunday 
tornadoes,  I  listened  to  a  representative 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  as 
he  attempted  to  explain  the  5-,  4-,  and 
3-pcrconL  loans  which  are  available.  It 
was  an  e.\erci.se  in  confusion. 

Mr.  President,  a  natural  disa^ster  is  a 
natural  disaster  to  all  of  a  farmer's  af- 
fected property,  whether  his  loss  is  in 
buildinns,  livestock,  tractors,  or  washed- 
out  planted  fields  whose  seed  and  fcrtil- 
i/or  have  f;one  down  the  river.  I  sec  no 
reason  why  one  cla.ss  of  loan  under  emer- 
gency conditions  should  bear  a  3-pei- 
cont  rate,  a  .second  4  percent,  and  a  third 
5  percent.  It  is  for  that  reason,  in  order 
to  clarify  the  procedures  and  make  the 
rate  uniform,  that  I  am  introducing  my 
bill  today  for  amendment  of  the  act.  I 
a.sk  that  the  text  of  this  propo.sed  amend- 
ment of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  may  appear  at  the 
close  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  REConn. 

The  bill  <S.  1895)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  19G1  so  as  to  increase  the  purposes 
for  which  emergency  loans  may  be  made 
under  subtitle  III  of  such  act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twico 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpresenta^tivcs  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  322 
of  th?  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  §  1962)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Loans  may  also  be 
made  under  this  subtitle  for  (1)  the  replac- 
ing of  farm  animals  which  have  been  lost, 
and  the  replacing  of  farm  materials  and 
equipment  which  have  been  lost,  damaged, 
or  destroyed,  as  the  result  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster, (2)  repairing,  replacing,  or  reconstruct- 
ing the  farm  dwelling  house  and  any  farm 
buildings  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result 
of  a  natural  disaster,  but  no  loan  may  be 
made  under  this  subtitle  to  replace  or  re- 
construct a  farm  dwelling  house  or  any  farm 
building  with  a  structure  larger  than  the  one 
being  replaced  or  reconstructed." 


AMENDMENT  TO  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949.  The  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  presently  has  before  it  S. 
1332,  the  administration  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Rosertson  to  extend  the  act, 
which  otherwise  would  expire  on  June 
30,  19G5,  for  an  indefinite  period.  I  tinist 
that  the  committee  may  consider  this  bill 
in  connection  with  its  hearings  on  S.  1332. 
I  believe  that,  particularly  in  the  light  of 
events  smTounding  application  of  the  act 
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in  the  ca.se  of  walnut  log  cxpoits,  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  would 
clarify  it  and  make  more  certain  its 
judicious  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  economy. 

In  presenting  my  bill,  I  wi.sh  to  outline 
the  circumstances  which  have  made  its 
adoption  desiiTible  and  needed.  I  want 
to  call  it  to  the  i)articular  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, in  the  hope  that  in  the  light  of 
facts  brought  out  in  our  recent  hearings 
on  walnut  log  exports,  they  will  join  me 
in  pressing  for  its  adoption. 

Many  Membcis  of  Congress  are  by  now 
well  aware  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  mo.st  recent  api)lication  of 
the  Export  Control  Act,  that  govern 
walnut  logs,  bolts,  and  hewn  timber. 
Secretary  Hodges,  after  about  2\'z  years 
of  study,  i.s.sued  an  export  control  order 
for  a  1-year  period  beginning  February 
14,  1964,  as  part  of  a  program  to  protect 
the  diminishing  supply  of  domestic 
veneer  quality  black  walnut.  This  action 
was  in  conformity  with  the  provision  of 
the  act.  which  states: 

The  Congress  declare.*?  that  Jt  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Unltctl  States  to  u.se  export  controls 
to  the  extent  necessary  (a)  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  In- 
flationary impact  of  a  onormal  foreign  de- 
mand; (b)  to  further  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  to  aid  in  fuUilllng 
Its  international  responsibilities;  and  (c)  to 
exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  slgnincance  to 
the  national  security. 

Secretary  Hodges  was  clearly  acting  in 
accord  with  the  act,  since — as  the  hear- 
ings of  March  16  and  March  31,  under 
my  chairmanship,  clearly  brought  out — 
there  was  indeed  an  "excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials"  and  an  "inflationary 
Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand." 
The  act  does  not  say  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  ''is  authorized"  to  Impose 
shoit  supply  controls  in  such  a  situation. 
Rather,  it  says  that  "the  Congress  de- 
clares that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  use  export  controls"  under  the 
circumstances  given. 

Secretary  Hodges  impo.sed  the  export 
controls  for  a  1-year  peilod,  and  tied 
with  it  a  condition  that  domestic  use  also 
be  reduced.  By  reducing,  in  a  voluntary 
action,  the  veneer  thickness  produced, 
the  domestic  users  did  make  significant 
reductions.  Nevertheless,  on  February 
13  of  this  year  Secretary  Connor  declined 
to  renew  the  controls  under  the  act.  The 
reasons  which  he  gave  included  the  al- 
leged need  for  compliance  with  a  specific 
target  of  domestic  conservation  and 
alleged  requirements  of  GATT.  The  De- 
partment release  on  the  matter  refers  to 
walnut  as  a  "nonstrategic  item."  How- 
ever, a  February  26  letter  addres.sed  by 
Secretary  Connor  to  me  on  the  subject 
says: 

Our  export  control  laws  are  today  main- 
tained primarily  to  regulate  trade  In  strategic 
materials. 

I  believe  that  such  interpretations  are 
not  the  intent  of  Congress.  In  1962. 
when  a  bill  was  passed  continuing  the 
Export  Control  Act,  the  Senate  Commit- 
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tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  its  re- 
port on  the  bill  said : 

The  act  is  not  limited  to  strategic  materials 
or  to  critical  material  or  to  essential  com- 
mfKlltlcB.  It  will  support  a  total  embargo 
or  the  mildest  of  restrictions.  The  require- 
ments of  foreign  policy,  national  security, 
and  domestic  shortages  are  the  only  test. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
makes  even  more  clear  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress within  the  act  itself,  even  thourrh 
its  language  at  present  should  be  ade- 
quate. It  makes  clearer  that  short  sup- 
ply controls  are  to  be  imposed  when  the 
conditions  set  out  in  the  act  are  met. 
without  consideration  of  extraneous  con- 
ditions not  set  forth  there.  It  broadens 
the  language,  to  cover  not  only  "short 
siipijly"  or  danger  of  "extinction,"  to 
specify  materials  which  are  "in  danger 
of  becoming  in  short  supply."  It  fur- 
ther specifies  that  the  conditions  of  the 
act  are  met  whenever  exports  on  an  an- 
nual basLs  are  at  least  five  times  greater 
than  they  were  in  1955,  and  when  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  other  nations  impose 
controls  or  embargoes  of  the  same  ma- 
terials or  commodities. 

Despite  the  Secretary's  references  to 
controls  on  walnut  logs  as  possibly  in- 
fringing on  our  GATT  arrangements,  a 
study  of  GATT's  own  procedures  shows 
that  there  is  room  for  our  own  export 
control  actions  of  this  sort  within  its 
framework.  Twenty-three  other  nations 
have  controls  on  export  of  native  hard- 
woods, even  complete  embargoes,  and  re- 
main within  the  GATT  rules.  The  pro- 
visions I  have  noted — exports  five  times 
greater  than  in  1955.  controls  by  other 
nations — fit  with  the  other  needed  clari- 
fications which  v/ill  apply  not  alone  to 
the  walnut  log  situation,  but  to  others 
which  may  arise  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  short  subsec- 
tion which  I  propose  as  an  addition  may 
be  pilnted  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1896)  to  amend  section  3 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (50  App.  U  S.C.  2023),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any 
materials  or  commodities  which  arc  in  short 
supply  or  in  danger  of  becoming  in  short 
supply  (1)  In  all  cases  where  it  Is  determined 
by  the  President  that  there  is  excessive  drain 
and  Inflationary  impact  due,  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  to  abnormal  foreign  demand,  (2) 
without  consideration  of  other  policies  or 
standards  not  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  (3) 
without  regard  to  whether  such  materials  or 
commodities  are  essential  or  critical  or  have 
signlflcance  to  the  national  security.  In 
addition,  the  standards  set  forth  In  this  Act 


shall  in  any  ca-se  be  deemed  to  be  met  and  the 
authority  «)nferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
exercised  whenever  (1)  exporU  of  such  mate- 
rials or  commodities  by  volume,  as  shown  by 
the  latest  Government  figures  or  reasonable 
estimates,  are  at  least  five  times  greater  on 
an  annual  basis  than  they  wore  In  1955,  and 
(ii)  a  substantial  number  of  other  nations 
Impose  controls  or  embargoes  on  exports, 
either  in  processed  or  unprocessed  form,  of 
such  materials  or  commodities,  or  of  mate- 
rials or  commodities  reasonably  comparable 
tlicrcto." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  APPOINT  GEN.  WILLIAM 
F.  McKEE,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  (RE- 
TIRED), TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF  THE  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill 
requested  by  the  President  in  connection 
with  his  announced  appointment  of  Gen. 
William  F.  McKee  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  in  section 
301(b)  requires  that  the  Administrator, 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  "shall  be 
a  civilian."  A  letter  from  the  President, 
which  I  will  in-sert  in  the  Record  after 
these  remarks,  indicates,  however,  that 
it  is  desired  that  General  McKee  should 
retain  his  retired  status  from  the  Air 
Force  at  the  same  time  that  he  serves 
as  Administrator. 

The  requested  legislation,  then,  would 
make  it  po.ssible  for  General  McKee  to 
achieve  both  the  position  at  FAA  and 
his  retired  status.  This  is  a  matter  that 
the  committee  will  want  to  look  Into  with 
care  in  the  process  of  considering  the 
nominee.  It  is  the  Commerce  Committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  FAA  and 
established  the  original  policy  of  requir- 
ing a  civilian  Adminstrator. 

I  ask  unanmous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  included  in  the  Record:  the 
letter  from  the  President  requesting  the 
legislation,  the  body  of  the  bill,  and  a 
copy  of  the  act  passed  on  the  occasion 
of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall's  appoint- 
ment to  be  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter, 
bill,  and  act  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1900)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  Gen.  William  F. 
McKee,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired),  to  the 
ofiBce  of  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  bill,  and  act  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magntjson, 
Chairman,  Commerce  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Upon  learning  of  FAA 
Administrator  Halaby's  Intention  to  resign, 
I  have  felt  it  very  important  to  find  a  suc- 
cessor who  not  only  knows  the  aeronautical 
industry  and  has  the  full  confidence  of  Its 
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leaders,  but  one  who  also  knows  the  prob- 
lems of  all  who  fly  and  how  to  work  effec- 
tively toward  their  solution.  This  Is  espe- 
cirtUy  essential  In  view  of  the  great  need  to 
press  forward  in  all  areas  of  aviation,  and 
particuhxrly  in  implementing  the  decisions 
we  will  need  to  make  on  the  development 
of  the  supersonic  transport.  I  know  you  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee appreciate  the  need  for  a  thoroughly 
experienced  executive  with  the  ability  to 
carry  out  the  Agency's  responsibilities.  I 
believe  It  Is  important,  too.  that  whoever 
occupies  the  position  be  qualified  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  top  team  of  my  administra- 
tion. 

In  Gen.  W.  P.  McKee.  we  have  all  of  these 
qualities  and,  in  addition,  the  Important  ex- 
perience he  has  had  during  the  past  year 
in  examining,  analyzing,  and  evaluating  the 
program  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  advanced  science 
and  technology.  His  assignment  was  to  ex- 
amine all  facets  of  NASA's  operation,  in- 
cluding partlcxilarly  thoee  In  aeronautical 
research  and  development,  as  to  their  ade- 
quacy and  value.  This  experience,  coupled 
with  that  acquired  over  the  years  In  every 
facet  of  the  operations  of  the  Air  Force, 
makes   him   particularly   well    qualified. 

General  McKees  appointment  as  PAA  Ad- 
ministrator, does,  however,  present  a  situa- 
tion requiring  congressional  assistance.  The 
general's  retired  status  and  the  policy  de- 
veloped at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Agency  that  the  Administrator  should 
be  a  civilian  would  Impose  upon  him  the 
burden  of  requiring  him  to  make  an  un- 
reasonable financial  sacrifice  and  subject  his 
family  to  the  risk  that  they  would  be  de- 
nied. In  the  event  of  his  death,  the  benefits 
of  his  present  retired  status  which  they 
rely  upon  for  their  security. 

The  questions  posed  by  former  military 
ofBcers  serving  In  civilian  capacities  were 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Congress  last 
year  in  its  consideration  of  amendments  to 
the  dual  compensation  statutes.  General 
McKee  has  indicated  his  intention  and  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  that  act. 
but  as  I  Indicated  to  you  In  our  discussion  of 
the  other  day,  legislation  similar  to  that 
enacted  by  Congress  to  authorize  Gen. 
George  Marshall  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  required  to  permit  General  McKee 
to  serve  as  PAA  Administrator  and  retain 
his  retired  status.  Enclosed  is  the  language 
used  in  the  case  of  General  Marshall  and 
a  proposed  amendment  to  tlie  PAA  statute 
permitting  the  appointment  of  General 
McKee  under  the  same  conditions  and  re- 
strictions. 

I   regard    this   as   a   matter    that    is   both 
important  and  urgent,  and  hope  it  can  be 
considered  and  acted  upon  promptly. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

S.  1900 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
General  William  P.  McKee  (United  States 
Air  Force,  retired  i  to  the  office  of  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwlth- 
s:and;ng  the  provisions  of  section  301(b)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat, 
744;  49  U.S.C.  1341(b)),  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  President,  acting  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  General  William  P.  McKee 
(United  Stat€8  Air  Force,  retired) .  to  the  of- 
fice of  Administrator  of  the- Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  General  McKee's  appointment  to. 
acceptance  of,  and  service  in.  that  Ofltice  shall 
In  no  way  affect  any  status,  rank,  or  grade  he 
may  occupy  or  hold  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force  or  any  component  thereof,  or  any  emol- 
ument, perquisite,  right,  privilege,  or  benefit 
incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any  such  status. 


office,  rank,  or  grade:  Provided.  That  so  long 
as  he  holds  the  office  of  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  he  shall  receive  ttje 
compensation  of  that  office  at  the  rate  speci- 
fied In  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
1964  (title  III  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1964. 
Public  Law  88-426),  as  It  may  be  amended, 
and  shall  retain  the  rank  and  grade  which 
he  now  holds  as  an  officer  on  the  retired  list 
of  the  Regular  Air  Force,  and  shall  in  addition 
continue  to  receive  the  retired  pay  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  by  law.  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Dual  Compensation  Act  (the  Act 
of  August  19,  1964,  Public  Law  88-448).  as  it 
may  be  ameiidcd. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy, General  McKee  shall  be  subject  to  no 
supervision,  control,  restriction,  or  prohibi- 
tion (military  or  otherwise)  other  than 
would  be  operative  with  respect  to  him  If 
he  were  not  an  officer  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  Regular  Air  Force, 

Sec  3.  It  is  hereby  expressed  as  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  authority  granted  by 
this  Act  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  continuing  appointments  of 
military  men  to  the  office  of  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  the  future. 


An  act  to  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Mar- 
shall to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  1222 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C.  title  10.  sec. 
576),  or  the  proviso  contained  in  section  202 
(a)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Mar- 
shall to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
General  Marshall's  appointment  to,  accept- 
ance of,  and  service  in  that  office  shall  In  no 
way  affect  any  status,  office,  rank,  or  grade 
he  may  occupy  or  hold  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  or  any  component  thereof,  or 
any  emolument,  perquisite,  right,  privilege, 
or  benefit  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any 
such  status,  office,  rank,  or  grade:  Provided, 
That  so  long  as  he  holds  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  General  Marshall  shall  re- 
tain the  rank  and  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army  which  he  now  holds  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  and  he  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  pay  and  allowances  (Including  per- 
sonal money  allowance)  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled by  law.  and  In  .the  event  the  salary 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  exceeds  such  pay  and  allowances, 
General  Marshall  shall  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive the  difference  between  such  pay  and 
allowances  and  such  salary. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  General  Marshall  shall 
be  subject  to  no  supervision,  control,  restric- 
tion, or  prohibition  (military  or  otherwise) 
other  than  would  be  operative  with  respect  to 
him  if  he  were  not  an  officer  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  hereby  expressed  as  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  authority  granted 
by  this  Act  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  continuing  appointments 
of  military  men  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  future.  It  Is  hereby  expressed 
as  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  after  Gen- 
eral Marshall  leaves  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense,  no  additional  appointments  of  mili- 
tary men  to  that  office  shall  be  approved. 
Approved  September  18,  1950. 


I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  small  patrol  cutters  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  reference  to  this  propcsal 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  1901  >  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  procurement  of  small  patrol 
cutters  for  the  Coast  Guard,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
M.^GNUsoN  is  as  follows: 

Acquisition,  Construction,  .\nd 
Improvements 

Fiscal  year  1966. 

Project  title:  "Construct  17  replacement 
small  patrol  boats." 

CongreEslon.al  district :  . 

Budget  Item  No.  — . 

Mission  or  function  of  facility:  To  per- 
fonn  missions  of  search  and  rescue,  and  law 
enforcement. 

Facility  personnel  allowance 

Type:  Planned 

Officers 0 

Warrant o 

Enlisted ,.._ 136 

Civilian 0 


Total. 


136 

Description  of  project:  Construct  17  steel- 
hulled  small  patrol  boats.  These  vessels  to 
have  a  length  of  83  feet  10  Inches  overall, 
dlesel  propulsion,  maximum  speed  of  22 
knots,  cruising  range  at  economical  speed  of 
over  800  miles,  and  all  necessary  electronics 
equipment  for  navigation  and  coinmunlcaT- 
tlons. 

Reason  for  request  and  relation  to  long- 
range  plans  of  Coast  Guard:  These  patrol 
boats  are  required  to  replace  17  similar  boats 
deployed  to  Vietnam.  To  accomplish  this 
deployment  boats  were  taken  from  the  fol- 
lowing locations:  Woods  Hole,  Mass.;  Fire 
Island,  N.Y.;  Sandy  Hook,  N.J.:  Cape  May, 
N.J.;  Norfolk,  Va.  (2);  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.; 
Grand  Isle,  La.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Port  Isabel, 
Tex.;  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  San  Pedro,  Calif.; 
Newport  Beach.  Calif.;  Benlcla,  Calif.;  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Everett,  Wash.;  Belling- 
ham.  Wash.  This  has  resulted  in  a  definite 
reduction  of  the  Coast  Guard  search  and 
rescue  capability  in  these  locations.  With 
these  replacements,  the  long-range  plan  for 
this  type  vessel  operating  off  U.S.  shores  will 
be  fulfilled. 

Cost  estimate  of  work 
Project  element: 

Hull $4,  505.  000 

Machinery l,  054,  000 

Electronics 425,  000 

Outfits 276,  000 


Total  cost  of  project 6,  260.  000 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PROCURE- 
MENT OF  SMALL  PATROL  CUT- 
TERS FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  CIR- 
CUIT AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES- 
AMENDMENTS 

(AMENDMENT    NO.    142) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symington)  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  1666)  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  circuit 
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and  district  judges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


.SENATOR  RANDOLPH  PROPOSES  IN- 
CREASED PUBLIC  WORKS  FUNDS 
IN  S.  1648  NOW  PENDIIv'G— AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT  NO.  143 » 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  S.  1G48,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 

I  ask  that  it  remain  on  the  desk  until 
the  concla-iion  of  Senate  busincs.s  on  May 

II  to  give  other  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  the  measure. 

At  the  time  this  body  was  acting  on 
the  Appalachian  Recional  Development 
Act  the  administration  and  the  Senate 
leadership  pledged  to  many  Senators 
that  other  rerUons  in  economic  distress 
would  receive  prompt  attention  from  the 
89th  Congress.  S.  1648  redeems  that 
pledge,  Mr.  President,  and  the  commit- 
tees are  working  with  dispatch  to  bring 
the  legislation  to  the  floor.  The  Public 
Works  Committee  has  completed  its 
hearings.  It  is  my  undcrstandin'?  that 
our  committee  hopes  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  on  the  bill  next  week.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  cur- 
rently holding  hearings  on  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  uithin  its  jurisdiction. 
We  may  reasonably  hope  for  equally 
prompt  action  by  that  committee. 

My  amendment  would  increase  the 
authorization  for  public  works  match- 
ing funds  from  $250  million  annually  to 
$500  million.  This  is  a  realistic  and,  in- 
deed, necessary  amendment  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibility in  assisting  the  many  communi- 
ties of  our  country  to  meet  the  pressing 
backlog  of  needs  in  public  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  <No.  143)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  i 


VOTING     RIGHTS     ACT     OF     1965— 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENTS 

NOS.  144  THROUGH  154) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  11  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  (No. 
124>,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to 
Senate  bill  1564,  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Newell  A.  George,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Kansas,  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  Now  serving  under  an 
appointment  which  expired  March  28, 
1965.  -^ 

Covcll  H.  Meek,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  ncrtliern  district  of  Iowa,  for 
a  term  of  4  years.  Now  ser/ing  under 
an  appointment  which  expired  April  13, 
1965. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
en  or  before  Tuesday,  May  11.  1965,  any 
representation?;  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  desire  to  announce  that  yester- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Warren  W.  Wiggins,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 


MONTANA  EDITOR  WINS  PULITZER 
PRIZE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  delighted  and  pleased  to  learn  this 
morning  that  one  of  Montana's  weekly 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  is  to  re- 
ceive the  1965  Pulitzer  Prize  for  achieve- 
ment in  news  in  the  arts.  Mel  Ruder  of 
the  Hungry  Horse  News  at  Columbia 
Palls,  Mont.,  receives  the  award  for  gen- 
eral local  reporting.  The  award  is  being 
given  for  his  coverage  of  the  disastrous 
June  1964  flood  which  threatened  his 
community  and  others  along  the  Flat- 
head. 

Mel  Ruder  is  an  old  friend,  and  one  of 
the  most  able  weekly  newspaper  editors 
in  the  Nation.  He  has  been  honored  on 
a  number  of  occasions  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  reporting  and  photography. 
Mel  is  a  small  community's  weekly  editor 
in  every  sense.  He  publishes  a  hand- 
some newspaper  which  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  local  news,  but  has  one  of  the 
largest  weekly  circulations  in  the  State. 
The  Hungry  Horse  News  is  an  achieve- 
ment in  makeup  and  typography,  due  in 
large  part  to  Mel  Ruder's  talents  as  a 
photographer.  Mel  is  a  civic  leader  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  person- 
alities in  western  Montana.  As  editor 
of  the  Hungry  Horse  News  he  is  content 
to  live  and  work  in  a  small  but  growing 
community  near  the  western  entrance  to 
Glacier  National  Park. 

An  excerpt  from  today's  New  York 
Times  story  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  awards 
gives  some  measure  of  the  man: 

Mr.  Ruder  wns  in  a  barnyard  j^sterday 
when  some  one  shouted  to  him  that  he  had 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  had  been  taking 
some  children  on  a  conservation  tour. 

"I  lost  money  on  the  flood  edition,"  he  said 
In  a  telephone  Interview.  "We  just  forgot 
all  about  advertising." 


My  colleague,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
and  I  wish  to  extend  to  Mel  Ruder  our 
sincere  and  personal  congratulations. 
We  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  other 
winners  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  among 
which  is  one  from  the  great  State  of  Ver- 
mont for  their  notable  achievements  in 
journalism  and  the  arts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Cjongressional 
Record  svmdry  news  stories. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
CR-T,  as  fcllcv.s: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  4, 

1935]  \ 
HuiNcr.y  IIOR3E  Editor  Wins  Pulitzeh  Prize 
(By  Martin  G.  B&rck) 

Jo\;rnalism's  most  coveted  award,  a  Pulit- 
zer Prize,  went  yesterday  to  a  reporter  on  the 
Hungry  Horse  News,  a  newspaper  that  ap- 
pears ench  Fridny  In  Columbia  Falls,  Mont, 
(population  2.132). 

For  his  "daring  and  resourceful  cover- 
age •  •  *  in  the  finest  tradition  of  epot 
news  reporting"  when  a  disastrous  flood 
threatened  his  area  last  June,  Melvin  H. 
Ruder  v.'on  a  Pulitzer  Prize  hi  the  joxirnal- 
i£m  category  of  general  local  reporting.  Mr. 
Ruder,  50,  was  not  only  the  reporter,  but 
Elso  the  editor  and  photographer  on  the 
story.     He  is  also  the  paper's  publisher. 

Another  Pulitzer,  for  meritorious  public 
service  in  bucking  strong  opp>osition  to  help 
bring  about  legislative  reapportionment, 
went  to  the  Hutchinson  News  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kans.  (population  33,575) . 

Seven  awards  in  journalism  and  six  in 
categories  of  letters  were  made  public  yes- 
terday in  a  list  of  prizes  Issued  annually 
for  49  years.  The  prizes  are  awarded  by  the 
trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  are  ad- 
ministered by  its  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. The  awards  are  made  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  advisory  board  on  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  which  met  April  22  on  the 
Columbia  campus. 

For  the  second  straight  year,  no  Pulitzer 
Prize  was  given  for  music.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  jury  in  music — there  are  jurors 
appointed  in  each  category  to  advise  the 
advisory  board — recommended  that  no 
award  be  made.  Once  before  last  year.  In 
1953,  there  was  no  prize  for  music,  which 
first  was  included  as  a  category  in  1943. 

No  award  was  given  in  another  field,  car- 
toons, for  the  third  time  since  this  category 
was  started  in  1922. 

These  are  the  awards : 

LETTERS    - 

Drama  given  for  the  first  time  in  3  years — 
Prank  D.  Gilror.  38.  for  his  first  offering  on 
Broadway,  "The  Subject  Was  Roses."  A 
three-character  play  about  a  middle-class 
Bronx  family,  it  won  a  Drama  Critics  Cir- 
cle Award  last  v.'eek.  Mr.  Gilroy.  who  has 
written  extensively  for  television,  had  to 
stuggle  to  have  the  play  produced  and  then 
to  keep  it  on  a  Broadway  stage. 

Fiction:  Shirley  Ann  Grau.  35.  for  her 
third  novel.  "The  Keepers  of  the  House." 
which  deals  with  the  shocked  response  of  a 
bigoted  Southern  community  when  It  learns 
that  one  of  Its  leading  families  is  of  "mixed 
blood. "  Mirs  Grau,  native  of  a  small  Louisi- 
ana town,  published  her  first  book  of  short 
stories  when  she  was  25.  She  lives  with  her 
husband  and  two  small  children  in  Metairie. 
La.,  p.  sub\u-b  of  New  Orleans. 

Ciks  drama  and  music,  fiction  also  was 
omitted  from  the  awards  list  last  year. 

History:  Irwin  Unger,  38.  for  "The  Green- 
back Era,"  which  is  subtitled  "A  Social  and 
Political  History  of  American  Finance.  1865- 
1879."  It  won  critical  praise  for  original  re- 
search  into   the   post-Civil   War   period.     A 
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Brooklyn-born  graduate  of  J.imes  Madison 
High  School  and  City  College.  Dr.  Unger  Is  a 
faculty  member  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Davis.  Calif. 

Biography:  Prof.  Ernest  S.\muels,  61.  of 
Northwestern  University,  for  his  three-vol- 
ume "Henry  Adams. "  which  took  more  than 
20  years  to  complete.  For  ■'Henry  Adams, 
the  Middle  Years."  he  won  both  the  Bancroft 
Prize  and  the  Parkman  Prize  in  1959.  Pro- 
fessor Samuels  lives  in  Evanston,  111. 

Poetry:  John  Berryman.  50.  for  his  book. 
"77  Dream  Songs."  An  Oklahoma-born 
teacher  and  poet.  Mr.  Berryman  has  served  on 
the  faculties  of  Wayne  State  University.  In 
Detroit,  and  at  Harvard.  Princeton,  and  the 
Universities  of  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  chilc'i-en  In 
Nhnnea  polls. 

General  nonflction:  Dr.  Howard  Mumford 
Jones.  73.  for  his  book.  "O  Strange  New 
World."  which  is  subtitled,  American  Cul- 
ture: The  Formative  Years."  Dr.  Jones,  who 
is  Lowell  Professor  of  the  Himianities.  Emer- 
itus, at  Harvard,  deals  with  the  conflicting 
ideas,  emotions,  and  Images  of  early  America. 
A  former  dean  of  Harvard's  Graduate  School 
cf  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  has  published  many 
books,  including  plays,  poems,  biographies, 
and  studies.     He  lives  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 

JOURNALISM 

National  reporting:  Louis  M.  Kohlmeier. 
39.  a  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  for  his  articles  on  the  growth 
of  the  fortune  of  President  Johnson  and  his 
family.  The  articles  were  followed,  last  Au- 
gust 19.  by  the  Presidents  own  disclosvu-e  of 
a  detailed  audit  of  his  finances.  Mr.  Kohl- 
meier Joined  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  St. 
Louis  bureau  in  1952.  switched  to  its  Chicago 
office  and  then  shifted  to  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  before  returning  to  the  Journal  in 
Washington  in  1960.  He  lives  in  Stimner, 
Md. 

International  reporting:  J.  A.  Livingston, 
60.  financial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin, for  his  articles  on  the  economic  defec- 
tion of  Russia's  Eastern  European  satellites. 
A  native  of  New  York  City  and  a  newspaper- 
man for  40  years,  he  as  worked  for  the  New 
Dally  Investment  News.  Financial  World. 
Business  Week,  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and 
the  Washington  Post.  He  Joined  the  Bulle- 
tin in  1948  and  lives  In  Philadelphia. 

Local  reporting,  special:  Gene  Goltz.  35.  of 
the  Hotiston  Post  for  an  expose  of  govern- 
ment corruption  in  Pa.sadena.  Tex.,  that  re- 
sulted in  widespread  reforms.  Born  In  Iowa. 
Mr.  Goltz  spent  3  years  in  the  Air  Force  as  a 
musician  and  later  studied  at  the  University 
of  Kaiisas  and  Missouri.  At  27.  he  took  his 
first  newspaper  Job  as  a  reporter  for  the 
weekly  Tama  (Iowa)  News-Herald.  Later  he 
worked  on  other  Iowa  and  Arizona  papers, 
Joining  the  Houston  Post  in  1962.  He  Uvea 
in  La  Marque.  Tex. 

Editorial  writing:  John  R.  Harrison,  31, 
publisher  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun.  for 
his  successful  campaign  to  improve  housing 
conditions  in  his  community  of  30.000.  His 
editorials  are  credited  with  bringing  about 
municipal  approval  for  a  minlmtxm  housing 
code.  An  Iowa-born  graduate  of  Harvard  In 
1955.  Mr.  Harrison  became  publisher  In  1962, 
when  his  newspaper  was  purchased  by  Cowles 
Magazines  &  Broadcasting.  Inc..  which 
his  father-in-law.  Gardner  Cowles,  heads. 
Previously,  he  worked  for  the  Fort  Pierce 
(Fla.)  News  Tribune.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  foin-  children  In  Gainesville. 

Photographs:  Horst  Faas.  32.  Associated 
Press  photographer,  for  combat  pictures  from 
S>JUth  Vietnam.  For  almost  3  years  he  has 
flown  regularly  on  helicopter  missions  and 
made  his  way  to  isolated  outposts  to  photo- 
graph the  war.  Often  the  AP  made  use  as 
well  of  his  reporting  under  fire.  Berlln-bom. 
he  Joined  the  AP  In  Bonn  In  1956  and  shifted 
to  the  Congo  In  1960.    A  year  later,  he  went 


to  South  Vietnam.  It  was  the  APs  20tli 
award. 

Ei\cl\  Jotirnalism  prize  carries  an  award  of 
$1,000.  except  for  the  one  for  public  service, 
for  which  a  gold  medal  is  given.  The  letter 
prizes  carry  awards  of  $500.  Except  for  the 
drama  category,  this  year's  awards — chosen 
by  the  14-member  advisory  board — are  for 
work  completed  or  published  in  1964. 

The  Hungry  Horse  News,  with  an  average 
circulation  of  4.271,  Is  neither  the  smallest 
newspnper  nor  the  only  weekly  to  have  re- 
c:>ivea  a  Puliti.er  Prize.  In  1952,  two  dailies. 
the  WhiteviUe  News  Reporter  and  the  Tabor 
City  Tribune,  both  of  North  C.irolina.  shared 
a  prL-e  for  mcriicrlous  public  service  for 
exposes  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klaii. 

But  the  Montana  paper  may  be  the  only 
weekly  to  come  out  on  a  dally  basis.  When 
a  flood  crisis  developed  in  the  Flathead  Valley 
are.i.  Mr.  Ruder,  using  rented  planes  and 
boats,  did  his  news  p.ithering.  wrilti'.g.  plc- 
tiu-e  taklUR.  developing.  cditir.;i:.  and  publish- 
ing in  a  continuous  stream,  and  ptit  out  two 
additional  papers  that  week  In  June.  He  also 
serviced  the  AP  and  local  radio  stations  with 
bulletins. 

(From   the   Washington   Post.   May   4.    1965] 

First  Drama  Award  in  3  Years — 13  PuLnzER 
Prizes  Given  in  News.  Arts 

New  York.  May  3. — The  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin .-md  the  Wall  Street  Journal  were 
awarded  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  international  and 
national  reporting  today.  It  was  the  second 
Pulitzer  award  in  2  years  for  both  news- 
papers. 

The  two  prizes  were  among  seven  awards 
in  Journalism  and  six  In  letters  announced 
by  President  Grayson  Kirk  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. They  were  selected  by  the  university 
trustees  on  recommendation  of  an  advisory 
board.  The  prizes  are  named  for  the  late 
Joseph  W.  Pulitzer,  founder  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

The  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  Pulitzer  for  meritorious  pub- 
lic service  In  recognition  of  Its  fight  against 
the  enemies  of  legislative  reapportionment. 

Other  Journalism  awards  went  to  the  Hous- 
ton Post,  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun. 
the  Associated  Press,  and  the  Hungry  Horse 
News,  a  weekly  In  Columbia  Falls,  Mont. 

In  the  arts  categories.  playwTight  Frank  D. 
Gilroy  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  drama  for 
his  play,  "The  Subject  Was  Roses."  It  was 
the  first  drama  award  given  since  1962. 

Shirley  Ann  Graus  novel,  "The  Keepers  of 
the  House,"  received  the  fiction  award,  and 
the  history  prize  went  to  Irvrtn  Unger  for 
"The  Greenback  Era."  The  poetry  prize  was 
given  to  John  Berryman  for  "'77  Dream 
Songs."  and  Ernest  Samuels  received  the  bi- 
ography award  for  his  three-voUime  study. 
'Henry  Adams." 

The  general  nonfictlon  award  went  to 
Howard  Mumford  Jones  for  "O  Strange  New 
World." 

J.  A.  Livingston,  financial  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  won  the  international 
reporting  award  for  his  reports  on  the  grow- 
ing economic  Independence  among  the  So- 
viet Union's  Eastern  European  satellites  and 
his  analysis  of  their  desire  for  a  resumption 
of  trade  with  Western  nations.  The  series  of 
articles  was  carried  In  the  Washington  Post. 

The  national  reporting  award  went  to  Louis 
M.  Kohlmeier  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  "for 
his  enterprise  In  reporting  the  growth  of  the 
fortune  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
his  family."  Kohlmeier  visited  more  than  a 
dozen  Texas  cities  to  get  his  story. 

Horst  Faas  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  news  photography  for 
his  combat  photography  In  South  Vietnam 
during    1964. 

The  Hutchinson  News  won  Its  general  gold 
medal  award  for  disinterested  and  meritori- 
ous public  service  for  Its  fight  against  the 
foes  of  legislative  reapportionment  in  Kansas 


and  attempts  to  force  redlstrlctlng  in  that 
State. 

Gene  Goltz  of  the  Houston  Post  won  the 
special  local  reporting  award  for  "his  exposd 
of  government  corruption  in  Pasadena.  Tex., 
which  resulted  In  widespread  reforms." 

John  R.  Harrison  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Dally  Sun  won  the  distinguished  editorial 
award  for  his  successful  campaign  to  im- 
prove hourlng  conditions  In  his  community. 

The  award  for  general  local  reporting  went 
to  Mclvin  H.  Ruder  of  the  Hungry  Hor.se 
News,  for  his  coverage  of  a  flood  that  threat- 
ened his  community. 

There  was  no  award  for  a  distinguished 
example  of  a  cartoonists  work  and.  for  the 
second  straight  year,  no  prize  In  the  music 
c.ilegory. 

Each  Journalism  prlte.  except  the  pold 
medal  for  pvibllc  service,  carried  an  award 
of  $1,000.  The  letters  awards  carry  $500 
grants. 


I  From   the  New  York  Times.   May  4.    1905 1 

"Si.'BincT  Was  Robes"  Wins  Pitlit/er  Prize 

FOR  Drama 

(By  Philip  Benjamin) 

Fiction  and  drama  came  back  Into  their 
own  in  the  awarding  of  the  1965  Pulitzer 
Prizes  yesterday.  Shirley  Ann  Grau's  novel. 
"The  Keepers  of  the  House,"  was  awarded 
the  fiction  prize,  and  Frank  D.  Gllroy's  "The 
Subject  Was  Roses"  received  the  award  for 
drama. 

But  for  the  second  stmlght  year  music  was 
Ignored.  Last  'ear,  fiction,  drama,  and  music 
all  were  shut  out — the  first  time  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  prizes  In  1917  that  no  awards 
were  given  In  the  three  art  categories. 

Of  the  eight  categories  of  Journalism, 
only  editorial  cartoons  received  no  award 
yesterday. 

J.  A.  Livingston,  financial  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  won  the  prize  for 
International  reporting  for  his  articles  on  the 
growth  of  economic  independence  in  Soviet 
bloc  satellite  countries  and  for  his  analysis 
of  their  desire  to  resume  trade  with  the  West. 

Louis  M.  Kohlmeier.  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  won  the 
prize  for  national  reporting  for  his  articles 
on  the  growth  of  the  fortune  of  President 
Johnson  and  his  family. 

Horst  Faas,  of  the  Associated  Press,  won 
the  photography  prize  for  his  pictures  of 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  the  second  year  In  a  row  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Last 
year  the  Journal  won  the  local  general  re- 
porting award  and  the  Bulletin  won  the  lo- 
cal special  reporting  award.  The  Associated 
Press  won  an  International  reporting  prize 
last  year. 

Melvin  H.  Ruder,  publisher,  editor,  and 
reporter  of  the  Hungry  Horse  News  at  Co- 
lumbia Falls,  Mont.,  received  the  award  for 
local  general  reporting.  He  was  cited  for 
his  coverage  of  the  disastrous  floods  that 
hit  northwestern  Montana  last  year. 

The  Hungry  Horse  News  Is  a  weekly  with 
an  average  circulation  of  4.271.  Mr.  Ruder, 
who  Is  50  years  old.  founded  It  In  1946  on  a 
GI  loan.  The  paper  was  first  put  out  on 
August  8.  1940.  In  a  two-story  log  cabin.  It  is 
now  housed  In  a  new  building  and  has  a 
stall  of  two  printers,  an  epprentlce,  three 
part-time  office  workers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ruder. 

Mr.  Ruder  was  in  a  barnyard  yesterday 
when  someone  shouted  to  htm  that  he  had 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  had  been  taking 
some  children  on  a  conservation   tour. 

"I  lost  money  on  the  flood  edition,"  he 
said  In  a  telephone  Interview.  "We  Just  for- 
got all  about  advertising." 

The  paper  has  only  one  llnotjrpe  machine, 
Mr.  Ruder  said.  "I  work  like  hell,"  he  went 
on.  "I  worked  until  1  o'clock  this  morning 
and  then  got  up  at  7." 
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He  said  he  would  stay  in  Columbia  Falls. 
•  It's  a  beautiful  area,"  he  said.  "I'm  sitting 
right  here  at  my  desk  and  I  look  out  the 
window  and  I  see  the  mountains.  And  if 
I  got  up  on  top  there'd  be  some  elk  and 
deer." 

Gene  Goltz  of  the  Houston  Post  won  the 
award  for  local  special  reporting  with  his 
.  xpos6  of  government  corruption  In  Pasa- 
dena. Tex.     The  expose  resulted  In  reforms. 

The  gold  medal  for  public  service  was 
given  to  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News. 
This  was  for  Its  successful  effort  to  bring 
about  reapportionment  In  Kansas,  In  the 
face  of  powerful  local  opposition.  The  news- 
paper won  a  suit  in  the  State  courts  that 
forced  the  Kansas  Senate  to  be  apportioned 
on  a  population  basis. 

opposition   considered 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  Advisory  Board  recog- 
nized that  other  papers  have  been  active  in 
the  reapportionment  field,  but  gave  the  prize 
to  the  Hutchinson  News  because  of  its  early 
efforts  In  the  field  and  because  of  the  strong 
opposition  it  faced. 

John  R.  Harrison  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun  won  the  prize  for  editorial  writing.  He 
conducted  a  successful  campaign  to  improve 
housing  conditions  In  his  community,  and 
helped  bring  about  municipal  approval  for 
a  minimum  housing  code. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gold  medal 
award  for  public  service,  each  Journalism 
prize  carries  a  $1,000  award. 

In  the  field  of  letters,  the  prize  for  history 
went  to  Irwin  Unger  for  "The  Greenback 
Era,"  a  study  of  the  United  States  In  the 
post-Civil  War  period. 

"henry    ADAMS"    HAILED 

Ernest  Samuels  won  the  prize  In  biography 
for  his  three-volume  work,  "Henry  Adams." 
The  second  volume,  "Henry  Adams — The 
Middle  Years,"  had  previously  won  the  Ban- 
croft Prize  and  the  Parkman  Prize  In  1959. 

John  Berryman  won  the  poetry  prize  with 
his  volume  of  verse,  "77  Dream  Songs,''  and 
Howard  Mumford  Jones  received  the  award 
for  a  general  nonfictlon  book  not  eligible  for 
consideration  in  any  other  category.  The 
book  was  "O  Strange  New  World,"  which  por- 
trayed America  in  Its  formative  years. 

The  prizes  In  letters  and  music  carry  $500 
awards. 

An  oflSclal  of  the  advisory  board  said  yes- 
terday that  no  musical  composition  had  been 
recommended  by  the  board,  which  submits 
its  recommendations  for  Pulitzer  Prizes  to 
th:;  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  University. 
The  university's  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism administers  the  prizes. 

More  than  600  nominations  in  the  field  of 
Journalism  alone  were  received  this  year. 
The  nominations  are  generally  made  by  the 
newspapers  themselves. 

Juries  in  each  of  the  prize  categories 
can  make  two  to  five  recommendations, 
which  then  go  to  the  advisory  board,  which 
accepts  or  rejects  the  recommendations.  The 
board  of  trustees  has  the  final  word. 

In  1962  in  what  was  believed  to  be  the  first 
such  Instance,  the  board  of  trustees  rejected 
the  advisory  board's  recommendation  of  a 
prize  for  a  biography  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  by  W.  A.  Swanberg. 

The  prizes  were  established  by  the  will  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  of  the  old  New  York 
World.  Mr.  Pulitzer — whose  competitor  was 
Mr.  Hearst — gave  $550,000  to  endow  the  prizes 
when  he  died  in  1911.  The  first  awards  were 
made  in  1917. 


I  From   the   New   York  Times.   May  4,   1965] 

Biographical   Sketches    of   Those   Awai^ded 

1965  Pulitzer  Prizes 

j.  a.  livingston 
International  reporting 

Took  a  10-week  trip  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain  last  summer   and  came   out  with   the 


story  of  the  economic  defection  of  Russia's 
Eastern  European  satellites.  Series  described 
by  Walter  W.  Heller,  former  Chairman  of 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  as 
politico-economic  Journalism  at  its  best. 
Initials  stand  for  Joseph  Arnold.  Born  in 
New  York  in  1905,  graduated  from  University 
of  Michigan  in  1925.  Newsman  ever  since, 
with  tours  of  duty  at  New  York  Daily  Invest- 
ment News,  Financial  World,  Business  Week, 
wartime  agencies,  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
the  Washington  Post.  Joined  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  in  1948. 

LOUIS    M.    KOHLMEIER 

National  reporting 
The  story  that  won  the  prize,  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  personal  fortune,  took  3 
months  of  research  In  Washington,  New  York, 
and  Texas.  It  ran  6,600  words.  He  was  born 
in  1926  in  St.  Louis,  graduated  from  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  Started  newspaper  career  at 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  offices  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Then  spent  3  years  at  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Back  to  the 
Journal,  the  dally  newspaper  of  the  financial 
world,  in  1960.  Mr.  Kohlmeier  works  now  in 
the  Washington  bureau.  Married,  father  of 
2  ciiildren.  Lives  with  his  family  at  Bethes- 
da.  Md. 

GENE    GOLTZ 

Special  and  general 
Born  In  1930  in  Marquette,  Iowa.  Worked 
on  Iowa  and  Arizona  newspapers  before 
joining  staff  of  the  Houston  Post  in  1962. 
Became  an  investigative  reporter.  Won  the 
prize  for  his  expose  of  government  corruption 
in  Pasadena,  Tex.,  a  city  of  73,000  persons 
southeast  of  Houston.  Lives  in  La  Marque, 
Tex.  A  district  attorney  wrote  about  the  ex- 
pose: "The  courageous  efforts  of  the  Houston 
Post  in  ferreting  out  and  making  public  the 
malfeasance  in  the  municipal  government  of 
Pasadena  are  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  this 
entire  community  and  of  all  persons  in  favor 
of  honesty  in  public  affairs." 

MELVIN  H.  ruder 

Local  reporting 

Pifty-j'ear-old  publisher,  editor,  reporter, 
and  photographer  for  the  Hungry  Horse 
News,  normally  published  each  Friday  for 
4,642  readers  in  Columbia  Falls,  Mont,  (pop- 
ulation: 2,132).  Disastrous  flood  last  June 
found  Mr.  Ruder  renting  airplanes,  driving 
an  automobile  on  railroad  tracks  (the  roads 
were  washed  out)  to  get  his  story.  Says, 
"If  you  don't  believe  in  this  kind  of  thing 
you  Just  don't  belong  in  this  business."  Was 
a  major  sotirce  of  news  on  the  flood.  Na- 
tive of  Manning,  N.  Dak.,  studied  Journalism 
and  sociology.  Started  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  on  a  GI  loan  and  "a  camera,  a  portable 
typewriter,  a  $2.50  desk  and  my  Navy 
savings." 

JOHN  R.  HARRISON 

Editorial  writing 

Born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  In  1933,  and 
went  to  Philips  Exeter,  Harvard  College,  and 
then  Harvard  Business  School.  Has  been 
publisher  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  (cir- 
culation: 16.304)  since  1962,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Cowles  Magazines  and  Broadcast- 
ing. Inc.  The  editorials  that  won  the  prize 
were  part  of  1 -month  campaign  to  obtain 
municipal  action  on  minimum  housing  code 
for  the  city  with  a  population  of  36,000. 
Tlie  city's  leaders  had  been  seeking  the  re- 
form for  10  years.  Former  staffer  and  then 
president  ot  the  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  News 
Tribune.  Married,  father  of  four  children, 
lives  in  Gainesville. 

HORST  FAAS 

Ncics  photography 
West  German  citizen,  born  in  Berlin  in 
1933.  Joined  staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  1956.  and  has  lived  with  war  since  then. 
Took  pictures  in  cold-war  Berlin,  then  hot- 
war  Congo.     Rebel  troops  forced  him  to  eat 


his  United  Nations  pass  in  1961.  In  1962, 
went  to  South  Vietnam.  Flies  on  helicopter 
missions  in  pursuit  of  guerrillas,  has  been 
trapped  during  Vietcong  attacks.  Provides 
his  employers,  and  its  news  clients  around 
the  world,  with  pictures  of  spot  action  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  portraits  of  the  people 
caught  in  the  war.  Courts  death  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  fine  combat  photographers. 

dr.   HOWARD   MUMFORD  JONES 

General  nonflction 
Born  on  April  16,  1892.  in  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Lifetime  career  in  teaching  and  in  writ- 
ing plays,  poems,  biographies,  and  studies  of 
culture  and  intellectual  freedom.  Graduated 
from  University  of  Wisconsin,  master  of  arts 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  doctor  of  let- 
ters from  Harvard.  He  has  degrees  from  the 
Universities  of  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Michi- 
gan and  Harvard,  where  he  is  now  the  Lowell 
Professor  of  the  Humanities,  emeritus.  Be- 
lieves way  to  understanding  America  is 
through  examination  of  English  and  general 
European  history  and  life. 

DR.  IRWIN  UNGER 

History 

Born  in  Brooklyn  on  May  2.  1927.  Is  an 
associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Davis,  Calif.  Attended  elementary 
school  and  James  Madison  High  School  in 
Brooklyn.  Graduated  from  City  College  with 
honors  in  1948.  Master  of  arts  degree  in 
history  from  Columbia  University.  Was  a 
corporal  in  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps. 
After  returning  to  New  York,  he  taught  at 
several  schools  while  working  for  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  which  he  received  from 
Columbia  in  1958.  Since  1959.  he  has  been 
teaching  in  California. 

DR.  ERNEST  SAMUELS 

Biography 

Is  a  professor  and  chairman  of  the  English 
department  at  Northwestern  University. 
Born  in  Chicago  on  May  19,  1903.  Has  four 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Chicago — 
bachelor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of  Jurispru- 
dence, master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy. 
Was  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  and  a  Fulbright 
lecturer.  Has  received  two  earlier  awards — 
the  Bancroft  Prize  and  Parkman  Prize — for 
the  second  volume  of  his  trilogj'.  Has  worked 
on  his  Adams  biography  for  more  than  20 
years,  brought  out  the  first  volume,  "The 
Young  Henry  Adams "  in  1948.  Lives  in  Ev- 
anston, 111. 

JOHN    BERRYMAN 

Verse 
Combines  writing  poetry  and  literary 
criticism  with  teaching  career.  Born  Octo- 
ber 25,  1914,  in  McAlester,  Okla.  Bachelor 
of  arts  degree  from  Columbia  College  in  1936. 
Attended  Clare  College.  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. Has  been  Rockefeller  Fellow,  a  Hodder 
Fellow,  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellow.  Taught 
at  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit.  Harvard. 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Washington,  and 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Published 
first  book  of  poems,  "The  Dispossessed,"  in 
1948.  Biography,  "Stephen  Crane."  published 
in  1950.  Is  married  and  has  three  children 
and  lives  in  Minneapolis. 

SHIRLEY    ANN    GK  ".U 

Fiction 
Now  35  years  old.  began  literary  career  10 
years  ago  with  a  collection  of  short  stories 
called  "The  Black  Prince."  followed  by  first 
novel.  "The  Hard  Blue  Sky,"  which  critics 
found  to  be  not  quite  a  novel  but  good  read- 
ing. Next.  "The  House  on  Coliseum  Street." 
considered  a  novel,  but  not  so  good,  and,  last 
year,  "The  Keepers  of  the  House,"  acclaimed 
as  a  really  good  novel.  Likes  to  wear  large 
earrings.  First  Job  taking  care  of  her  hus- 
band, Prof.  James  Feibleman  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, and  her  two  small  children.  Lives  In 
Metalrle.  La.,  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans. 
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FRANK    D.    CrLHOT 

Drama 


T?.n.  handsome  and  softspoken.  Made 
his  theater  debut  in  1962  when  his  drama 
•Who'll  Save  the  Plowboy?"  was  presented 
off  Broadway.  "The  Subject  Was  Roses"  Is 
his  first  Broadway  play,  was  turned  down  by 
five  producers.  Borrowed  $10,000  to  keep  it 
running.  Thirty-nine  years  old.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  sons 
In  Monroe,  NY.  Born  and  educated  in  the 
Bronx:  graduated  from  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School.  Served  In  the  Army  for  2'i  years. 
Attended  Dartmouth  and  studied  at  the  Yale 
Drama  School.  Has  written  for  Hollywood 
and  for  television. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  19C51 
The   Pulitzer  Phezes 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  awarded  yesterday  em- 
phasize once  again  the  role  that  small  as  well 
as  large  newspapers  can  play  in  American 
society — a  role  sometimes  obscured  in  the 
daily  tumble  of  yesterday's  baseball  scores 
and  tomorrow's  styles. 

The  awards  to  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
News  for  its  4-year  campaign  for  legislative 
apportionment,  to  John  R.  Harrison  of  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  for  his  editorials  to 
improve  housing  conditions  in  his  commu- 
nity, and  to  Gene  Goltz  of  the  Houston  Post 
for  exposing  governmental  corruption  in  the 
Texas  town  of  Pasadena  will  be  applauded  by 
every  citizen  who  has  felt  alone  and  helpless 
in  the  face  of  civil  powers  greater  than  him- 
self. 

Melvin  H.  Ruder,  who  is  virtually  the  en- 
tire staff  of  the  Hungry  Horse  News,  of  Co- 
lumbia Falls.  Mont.,  personally  covered  the 
dangerous  and  disastrous  flood  that  hit  his 
area.  In  doing  so,  he  showed  that  the  in- 
trepid spirit  of  the  reporter  can  reveal  itself 
at  home  as  well  as  in  more  exotic  places. 
The  prizes  to  J.  A.  Livingston  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  and  to  Louis  M.  Kohlmeier 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  detective  work 
in  the  field  of  economics  reveals  the  increas- 
ing significance  of  a  serious  but  less  spec- 
tacular side  of  American  reporting.  Horst 
Faas'  photographs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
iis  suffering  is  in  the  realistic  tradition  of 
American  war  photography. 

In  the  field  of  letters,  there  is  likely  to 
be  an  unaccustomed  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  Ernest  Samuels'  great  three-volume  biog- 
raphy, "Henry  Adams,"  a  work  15  years  in  the 
making,  and  on  Howard  Mumford  Jones'  "O 
Strange  New  World"  for  general  nonflction. 
The  latter  is  a  gracefully  written  and  learned 
investigation  of  the  interplay  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  The 
volume  on  history,  Irwin  Unger's  "The 
Greenback  Era."  follows  the  pattern  set  last 
year  with  Sumner  Powell's  "Puritan  Village," 
both  books  being  highly  scholarly  though  not 
of  wide  appeal. 

Shirley  Ann  Grau's  novel.  "The  Keepers  of 
the  House,"  is  another  installment  in  the 
probing  of  southern  attitude  and  mores. 
Frank  D.  Gilroy's  "The  Subject  Was  Roses" 
will  be  relished  by  all  those  who  enjoy  a 
naturalistic,  warm,  and  quick-moving  do- 
mestic drama.  Only  John  Berryman's  book 
of  poetry.  "77  Dream  Songs."  reveals  any  in- 
terest by  the  Pulitzer  people  in  more  experi- 
mental writing;  and  it  is  a  well-merited 
choice. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  S.  MURPHY, 
FORMER  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  AND  NOW  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS 
BOARD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  quiet 
man  in  American  agriculture  is  moving 
on  to  another  Federal  post. 


Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  past  4  years,  leaves 
the  tensions  and  conflicts  of  agricultui-e 
to  become  Chairman,  after  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

I  have  known  Under  Secretary  Muiphy 
for  many  years.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  recall  the  fine  services  he 
performed  v/hen  he  served  as  assistant 
legislative  counsel  to  the  Senate  some 
25  years  ago.  In  this  capacity,  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  as  agricultural  Under  Sec- 
retary, he  has  earned  respect  and  ad- 
miration. 

During  these  past  4  years,  deemed  by 
many  to  be  seized  with  the  most  political 
give  and  take  on  the  farm  scene  since 
the  days  of  the  New  Deal,  Under  Secre- 
tary Muiphy  was  the  man  who  tended 
the  store. 

Under  Secretary  Mui-phy  functioned 
as  the  valued  administrator  who  recog- 
nized the  stark  fact  that  behind  every 
success  there  is  a  moimtain  of  tedious, 
difficult  staff  work.  At  this,  he  has  no 
peer. 

On  a  daily  basis,  and  putting  in  14- 
hour  days,  he  oversaw  the  operations  of 
16  huge  and  powerful  agencies,  resolved 
administrative  differences,  kept  a  steady 
hand  on  legislation  and,  as  President  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
bossed  one  of  the  largest  corporate  insti- 
tutions in  the  world. 

To  the  case-hardened  cadre  of  career 
personnel  in  the  Department,  many  who 
have  served  agriculture  since  the  days 
of  the  triple-A,  Under  Secretary 
Mui-phy's  penetrating  questions  and 
firmly  voiced  decisions  became  the  ac- 
cepted and  logical  final  plateau  of  ad- 
ministrative action. 

I  am  assured,  and  knov,*,  that  no  other 
man  in  the  past  three  hectic  decades 
of  American  agriculture  has  earned  more 
respect  and  admiration  from  the  policy 
people  than  Mr.  Murphy — even  if  at 
times  they  argued  vainly  for  a  lost  cause. 

Under  Secretary  Murphy  was  indeed 
the  quiet  man  in  agriculture,  although 
the  role  he  played  was  monumental. 
Only  once  in  the  past  4  years — and  to 
many  that  would  be  enough  for  a  life- 
time— has  Mr.  Murphy  been  finnly 
placed  in  the  public  eye. 

As  Under  Secretary,  he  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  retaining  Billie  Sol 
Estes  on  the  Department's  cotton  advis- 
ory committee.  At  the  time,  few  noted 
his  observation  that  Estes  was  put  on 
the  committee  some  5  months  before  the 
Te.xan  was  indicted  on  charges  of  fleec- 
ing some  of  the  Nation's  largest  private 
investment  houses.  , 

To  his  credit,  the  Under  Secretary  in- 
sisted, and  so  testified  before  an  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  Senate,  that  he 
considered  the  cotton  transfer  dispute  to 
be  strictly  a  legal  matter,  one  that  had 
to  be  settled  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
that  the  Department's  position  in  cancel- 
ing the  allotments  of  Estes  and  numerous 
other  farmers  could  well  be  set  aside  in 
review  hearings. 

This  was  exactly  what  happened.  But 
by  the  time  the  whole  issue  was  re- 
solved, Estes  had  faded  out  of  the  head- 
lines and  little  note  was  taken  that  Mr. 


Mui-phy's  judgment  and  actions  were 
correct  and  of  high  merit. 

And  it  is  to  Under  Secretary  Murphy's 
credit,  too,  that  at  a  time  when  anyone 
who  even  had  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  Estes  was  running  for  the  hills,  the 
Under  Secretary  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  some  committee  members 
by  quietly  in.sisting  that  even  Estes  was 
entitled  to  his  day  in  court. 

Under  Secretary  Mui-phy  would  not 
budge  fi-om  his  statement  that  he  con- 
sidered he  had  "an  obligation  to  give 
private  citizens — even  Estes — a  fair 
chance  to  have  their  rights  considered. 
This  is  what  I  intend  to  keep  on  doing. 
And  I  hope  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
I  cant  do  that,  I  will  leave  Government 
service." 

Mr.  Murphy  took  the  post  of  Under 
Secretary  as  a  pragmatic  administrator 
who  knew  and  accepted  the  fact  that 
government,  and  democracy,  is  a  com* 
posite  of  people,  personalities,  legisla- 
tive practicality,  political  maneuvering, 
economic  necessity,  social  unrest,  legal 
mandate,  and  necessai-y  restraint. 

Under  Secietary  Murphy  never  ceased 
to  be  fascinated  and  enamored  by  the 
multiple  responsibilities  and  diverse 
fu'actions  of  the  Department.  In  a  day 
when  most  of  agriculture  is  suspect,  he 
takes  pride  in  pointing  out  the  consumer 
services  performed,  the  conservation 
pi'acticed,  the  resources  protected,  the 
research  carried  out.  and  the  impact  of 
abundance  in  the  Nation's  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

Even  in  a  department  that  has  had 
more  than  its  share  of  brilliant  men  dur- 
ing its  past  century  of  service,  Under 
Secretary  Murphy  will  leave  a  lasting 
impression. 

One  member  of  the  top  echelon  ad- 
ministrative staff  summed  it  up  for  a 
group  that  has  seen  high  level  officials 
come  and  go  for  more  than  30  years: 

Mr.  Murphy  has  patience,  understanding, 
and  know-how.  He  is  a  fair,  honest,  and 
Just  man — and  one  that  has  the  long  view. 
You  can  t  ask  for  more  than  that. 

I,  too,  commend  Under  Secretary 
Murphy  for  his  fine  record  and  for  his 
dedication  as  a  public  servant. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  THE 
WILLIAMS  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record,  two  edi- 
torials, the  first  of  which  was  published 
in  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  en- 
titled "A  Better  Voting  Bill,"  the  second 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Knoxville, 
<Tenn.)  Journal  of  April  25  entitled 
"Williams  Amendment  Sound." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal, 

Apr.  30.  1965] 

Williams  Amendment  Sound 

Senator   Joh.v   J.    Williams,   of  Delaware, 

has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Johnson 

administration.    He  has  played  the  same  role 

in  previous  administrations  where  instances 

of  official  misbehavior,  graft,  and  use  of  high 

office  for  private  gain  have  occurred.    Senator 
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Williams  was  the  individual  who  opened  up 
the  now  famous  Bobby  Baker  scandal  which 
li.as  been  methodically  suppressed  and  cov- 
ered up  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  at 
the  instance  of  the  White  House. 

Now  the  Senator  is  at  it  again.  He  spon- 
sored an  amendment  to  the  pending  admin- 
istration voting  rights  bill  placing  a  ban  on 
vote  buying  in  Federal  elections,  and  the 
Senate  yesterday  adopted  it.  The  Knoxville 
Journal  lias  special  interest  in  this  amend- 
ment, because  the  incluiion  of  a  provision 
against  vote  buying,  intimidation  of  voters, 
or  use  of  Federal  relief  to  influence  voters 
has  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
any  legislation  purporting  to  safeguard  vot- 
ing rights. 

In  substance,  this  newspaper  has  advanced 
the  same  argument  in  support  of  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  that  was  put  forward  by 
the  Delaware  Senator  in  behalf  of  his  bill. 
A  wire  service  report  of  the  Senator's  re- 
marks includes  the  following: 

"He  said  his  'clean  elections'  amendment 
is  aimed  at  a  situation  which  is  well  known 
to  exist. 

"  'If  local  ofliclals  do  not  or  will  not  »  »  * 
it  becomes  necefsary  for  Congress  to  act,' 
Williams  said.  He  argued  that  the  right 
to  vote  Is  meaningless  if  a  man's  vote  Is  not 
counted,  or  if  It  is  nullified  by  another  vote 
Illegally  cast. 

"  'If  I  feel  that  the  Congress,  in  its  efforts 
to  see  to  it  that  the  integrity  of  a  man's  right 
to  vote  Is  protected,  it  is  obligated  to  see  to 
it  that  the  integrity  of  his  vote  itself  is  pro- 
tected,* Williams  said. 

"Williams  referred  to  what  he  called  'the 
f.imous  incident  in  Chicago  in  the  1960  elec- 
tions' when  82  votes  were  cast  in  a  precinct 
although  the  lists  showed  only  22  qualified 
voters. 

"  'Such  incidents  are  every  bit  as  much  a 
blot  on  the  American  Image  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  are  instances  of  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  based  on  race  or  color,'  he 
said.  Both  must  be  stamped  out,  and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

The  Williams  amendment,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
bosses  of  the  big  city  machines  who  have 
traditionally  herded  thousands  of  voters  into 
the  polling  places  where  their  votes  were 
cast  in  return  for  payment  in  cash,  or  under 
pressure  or  threat  of  suspended  relief  pay- 
ments, or  for  some  political  favor. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  to  Chicago's  South 
Side,  where  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
1960  presidential  election  was  stolen  from 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  or  to  Texas  where  a  now 
famous  instance  of  ballot  fraud  involving  87 
votes  started  President  Johnson  on  his  career 
toward  the  White  House,  to  recognize  the 
need  for  the  Federal  ban  which  Senator  Wil- 
liams advocates. 

Right  here  in  Knoxville,  as  every  politician 
knows,  there  is  a  cluster  of  "bought  wards" 
where  the  use  of  money,  whisky,  political 
favor  and,  in  some  cases,  intimidation  have 
been  predictable  in  every  city,  State,  county 
or  Federal  election  as  far  back  as  man's 
memory  runs.  Furthermore,  in  this  commu- 
nity's elections  "bought  wards"  have  fre- 
quently proved  decisive  to  an  extent  that 
this  segment  of  the  electorate  has  received 
preferred  attention  from  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office.  It  is  certainly  no  secret  among 
local  working  politicians  that  anywhere  from 
$12,000  to  $25,000  is  laid  out  in  every  cam- 
paign for  the  purpose  of  enacting  this  bought 
vote. 

In  addition  to  the  politicians  who  are 
spokesmen  for  the  big  city  bosses  and  hence 
were  against  the  Williams  amendment,  there 
are  those  who  mistakenly,  we  believe,  object 
to  the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  if  en- 
acted, it  could  spell  trouble  for  the  legitimate 
efforts  of  public  service  organizations  to  en- 
courage registration  and  voting.  These  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment,  we  assume,  feel 
that  were  it  on  the  books  and  included  in  a 


voters'  rights  statute,  Its  provisions  would 
in  some  way  constitute  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  various  Negro  organizations  which  are 
expected  to  conduct  registration  and  voting 
campaigns  in  the  Southern  States. 

It  will  not  be  apparent  to  most  of  tis  how 
the  Williams  amendment  could  in  any  way  be 
a  threat  to  such  efforts.  Surely,  the  public 
service  organizations  to  encourage  registra- 
tion and  voting  would  not  themselves  be  re- 
sorting to  the  purchase  of  votes  or  the  pay- 
ment of  individuals  for  the  first  time  exer- 
cising their  franchise. 

The  point  that  deserves  to  be  hammered 
home  is  that  votes  illegally  or  fraudulently 
cast  in  any  election  are  fairly  equated  to  a 
denial  of  any  citizen's  right  to  vote.  In 
cases  of  both  voter  right  denial  and  of  illegal 
or  fraudulent  voting  an  Injury  Is  done  to  the 
rights  of  the  total  citizenship.  One  is  as 
reprehensible  as  the  other  and  neither  is 
capable  of  being  defended.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  see  how  any  person,  especially  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  devoted  to  guaranteeing  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  to  vote,  could  object  to 
the  Williams  amendment. 

I  From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
May  2,  1965] 
A  Better  Voting  Bill 
A  greatly  improved  voting  rights  bill  is 
now  before  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  place  of  the 
legislative  monstrosity  which  was  first  in- 
troduced some  weeks  ago.    The  latest  version 
is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  it  is  distinctly 
less  objectionable  tlian  the  measure  it  re- 
places. 

The  new  bill  is  much  wider  in  scope,  and 
comprehends  within  its  purview  all  bribery 
and  attempted  bribery,  intimidation  or  at- 
tempted intimidation,  and  the  giving  of  false 
information  in  Federal  elections  throughout 
the  United  States.  Thus  crooked  elections  in 
the  North  and  West,  and  especially  in  the 
cities,  are  now  covered.  The  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  finally  had  to 
abandon  their  untenable  position  in  opposi- 
tion to  expansion  of  the  measure  so  as  to 
ban  fraud,  bribery  and  corruption  every- 
where, and  not  Just  in  a  few  Southern  States. 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware — 
to  whom  the  Nation  is  indebted  for  many 
similar  contributions — is  chiefly  responsible 
for  this  invaluable  expansion  of  the  bill. 
His  amendment  passed  the  Senate,  86  to  0. 
Until  the  full  text  of  the  voting  rights  bill 
introduced  on  Friday  is  available,  some  of 
the  details  will  necessarily  remain  obscure. 
Obviously,  however,  the  outraged  protests 
from  constitutional  lawyers.  Inside  and  out- 
side the  South,  carried  considerable  weight. 
And  the  bill  was  patently  unfair  toward 
those  States  which  were  to  be  found  guilty  of 
law  violations  solely  because  the  number  of 
their  citizens  registered  to  vote,  or  actually 
voting,  fell  below  an  arbitrarily  chosen  per- 
centage. 

There  is  still  some  of  this  arithmetical 
hocus-pocus  in  the  bill,  and  there  appears 
to  be  an  arbitrary  banning  of  literacy  tests 
in  all  political  subdivisions  with  20  percent 
or  more  Negro  population.  This  last  Is  about 
as  absurd  as  you  can  get. 

But  at  least  a  State,  city,  or  county  can  now 
escape  being  held  automatically  guilty  of 
fraud  if  a  U.S.  District  Court  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  determines  that  the  political 
subdivision  in  question  has  taken  action  to 
"effectively  correct"  any  discriminatory  use 
of  a  literacy  test.  Since  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  found  no  significant  discrimina- 
tion of  this  kind  in  Virginia,  the  original 
bill's  assumption  that  any  Southern  State 
with  a  low  percentage  of  registrants  or  voters 
is  automatically  guilty  of  unfairness,  was 
thoroughly  gratuitous. 

Another  improvement  in  the  revised  ver- 
sion Is  that  poll  taxes  are  not  outlawed  there- 
in, whereas  the  original  bill  did  outlaw  them. 
This  last  despite  the  opinion  of  many  consti- 
tutional authorities  that  the  provision  vio- 


lated the  right  of  the  States  to  control  their 
own  voting  requirements  in  State  or  local 
elections. 

Under  the  new  dispensation,  the  Attorney 
General  will  institute  legal  actions  "forth- 
with," designed  to  get  a  final  judgment  from 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  to  whether  poll 
taxes  in  State  and  local  elections  violate  the 
15th  amendment.  Test  cases  will  be  filed  in 
Virginia  and  the  other  three  States  which 
still  have  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
casting  a  ballot  in  such  elections. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  voting  rights  bill 
has  been  greatly  improved.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  improved  further  as  it  passes  through 
Congress.    It  should  be. 


NEED  FOR  REAPPRAISAL  OP 
WELFARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Judge 
Juanita  Kidd  Stout  in  Philadelphia  con- 
cerning the  need  for  a  reappraisal  of 
welfare  programs  in  America,  particu- 
larly in  many  of  our  large  cities. 

Judge  Stout  discusses  the  futility  and 
foolishness  of  providing  financial  aid  for 
families  which  do  little  if  anything  to 
help  themselves,  and  in  reality  live  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  their 
own  poverty  as  well  as  that  of  their  chil- 
dren, thereby  creating  generation  after 
generation  of  relief  recipients. 

As  Judge  Stout  pointed  out,  and  I 
quote  from  her  article: 

The  tragedy  of  relief  is  that  it  takes  away 
from  people  the  drive  to  work.  When  a  per- 
son Is  capable  of  earning  only  $45  a  week,  he 
may  be  all  too  willing  to  accept  $45  from 
public  assistance  for  doing  nothing.  I  have 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  good  mother 
struggling  to  bring  up  her  children  on  a 
welfare  grant,  and  for  the  father  who  wants 
but  cannot  find  work.  But  I  deplore  a  sys- 
tem that  regards  the  handing  out  of  checks 
as  its  prime  function,  that  subsidizes  the 
lazy  and  immoral  home  with  the  taxpayer's 
dollar. 

I  Share  Judge  Stout's  view  that  the 
welfare  dollar  should  be  spent  to  help 
people  help  themselves,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  needy  and  deserv- 
ing citizens.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  taxpayer's  money  should  be  doled 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  it  encourages 
dependency  rather  than  eliminating  it. 
I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest] 
Why  Must  the  Taxpayer  Sttbsidize  Immo- 
rality?: Public  Welfare  Should  Be  a 
Vehicle  for  Raising  the  Standards  of  the 
Recipient,  Not  a  Reward  for  Indolence 
AND  Depravity 

(By  Juanita  Kidd  Stout) 
During  the  years  I  have  been  a  judge  in 
the  Philadelphia  County  Court,  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  people  on  relief 
and  about  the  people  who  hand  out  their 
checks.  Frequently  I  have  been  outraged  by 
both. 

Last  year  there  appeared  before  our  court 
a  child  of  13  years  who  shortly  was  to  be 
delivered  of  a  baby  fathered  by  her  uncle. 
For  at  least  10  years  her  family  had  been  on 
relief — ^with  a  succession  of  men  fathering 
a  succession  of  cliildren.  The  girl's  14-year- 
old  sister  had  produced  an  illegitimate  baby 
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at    13;    another  older   sister  had   borne  an 
Illegitimate  child  at  14. 

But  nothing  had  been  done  by  welfare 
workers  to  tiilce  these  girls,  their  brothers 
and  sisters  from  their  depraved  home.  In 
fact,  one  caseworker  had  filed  a  written  re- 
port with  the  court  stating  that  the  mother 
was  providing  a  "fairly  adequate  home"  for 
her  seven  children. 

On  .another  occasion,  a  young  man  was 
brought  before  me  on  a  charge  of  not  sup- 
porting the  child  he  had  sired  out  of  wed- 
lock— nor  was  he  contributing  anything  to 
the  support  of  his  own  wife's  five  children. 
He  had  not  held  a  steady  job  in  10  years  and 
had  been  on  an  off  the  relief  rolls.  I  asked 
his  co^eworker  if  anyone  had  insisted  that 
this  healthy  man  find  work.  The  answer 
was.  "It  is  not  our  job  to  insist." 

I  said.  "This  man  has  completed  llth 
grade.  He  is  neither  stupid  nor  incapaci- 
tated. In  the  last  10  years  a  great  deal  of 
grass  has  grown,  a  good  many  snows  have 
fallen.  Has  no  one  directed  him  to  a  lawn- 
mower,  a  snow  shovel?" 

The  caseworker  said  no. 

I  then  told  the  young  man  that  if  he 
failed  to  get  a  Job  in  2  weeks,  or  to  prove 
that  he  had  tried  to  get  work  by  visiting  25 
places  of  potential  employment,  he  was  go- 
ing to  jail.  Four  days  later  he  reported 
back.     He  had  a  job. 

In  another  case,  a  man  brought  before  my 
court  on  the  charge  of  failing  to  support 
three  illegitimate  children  told  me  he  had 
been  permitted  by  a  relief  worker  to  set  up 
a  hotxsehold  with  another  woman.  I  didnt 
believe  him.  but  investigation  proved  he 
was  telling  the  truth. 

The  man  was  a  p.ort-time  chauffeur  and  a 
partial  relief  recipient.  Both  women  in- 
volved were  receiving  grants.  When  I  called 
on  the  caseworkers  of  the  man's  two  para- 
mours for  testimony.  I  learned  that  they  in- 
deed had  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Not 
only  that,  but  a  supplementary  grant  had 
been  approved  for  paramour  No.  2,  reim- 
bursing her  for  $45  in  hoiisehold  money  she 
had  used  as  bail  to  retrieve  her  lover  from 
behind  bars. 

This  shocks  my  conscience,  moral  as  well 
as   financial. 

The  tragedy  of  relief  is  that  takes  away 
from  p>€ople  the  drive  to  work.  When  a  per- 
son is  capable  of  earning  only  $45  a  week,  he 
may  be  all  too  willing  to  accept  $45  from 
public  assistance  for  doing  nothing.  I  have 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  good  mother 
struggling  to  bring  up  her  children  on  a  wel- 
fare grant,  and  for  the  father  who  wants  but 
cannot  find  work.  But  I  deplore  a  system 
that  regards  the  handing  out  of  checks  as 
its  prime  function,  that  subsidizes  the  lazy 
and  Immoral  home  with  the  taxpayer's 
dollar. 

Teenage  boys  have  appeared  before  me  on 
charges  of  delinquency,  and  I  have  asked 
them  what  their  fathers  did  for  a  living. 
Their  answer:  "We  get  a  check  from  the 
State." 

I  get  a  check  from  the  Government,  too. 
But  there  is  one  big  difference:  I  work  for 
mine.  Too  many  youngsters  in  welfare- 
supported  families  never  learn  the  value,  the 
joy.  the  necessity  of  work — seeing,  as  they 
do.  their  fathers  lying  in  bed  until  10  in  the 
morning,  and  hearing  the  family  finances 
discussed  only  In  terms  of  "waiting  until  the 
check  comes  In." 

Many  social  workers  contend  that  the  pur- 
pose of  welfare  is  to  keep  families  together. 
In  my  opinion,  a  good  institutional  home 
would  be  far  better  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  children  than  an  unfit  private 
home  where  a  child  sees  promiscuity,  crime, 
and  vice,  where  the  welfare  check  Is  used 
for  everything  but  the  child's  support. 

It  Is  my  suggestion  that  we  provide  dormi- 
tory facilities  for  these  pitiful  children,  es- 
pecially in  the  urban  areas  where  the  need 
is  most  acute,  and  that  the  public  assistance 


law  be  amended  to  provide  grants  for  the 
children's  support  during  the  period  of  dor- 
mitory living.  There  our  deprived  young- 
sters would  get  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar.  They  could  be  supervised  in  their 
studies  and  recreation.  Prom  there  they 
could  attend  local  schools.  Each  would  have 
a  clean  bed.  a  warm  meal,  and  a  light  to  read 
by — things  m.any  of  them  have  never  known. 
In  the  end.  such  a  plan  probably  would  be 
less  expensive  than  our  present  system — or 
lack  of  system. 

Social  workers  object  to  institutional  care 
'because  youngsters  need  mother  love." 
They  should  sit  in  court  with  me  and  hear, 
d.iy  after  day,  the  stories  of  some  of  that 
love:  no  genuine  affection,  no  supervision, 
no  co;ivcrsatlon — nothing  but  a  succession 
of  ■"boarder"  men. 

There  might  be  less  need  for  special  fa- 
cilities if  more  of  those  involved  in  admin- 
istering relief  programs  were  concerned  with 
seeing  that  a  child  has  a  decent  upbringing. 
Certainly,  welfare  workers  have  heavy  case- 
loads. But  no  achievement  of  substance 
comes  easily,  and  the  result  of  the  extra 
effort  can  be  inspiring,  especially  when  you 
are  dealing  with  human  lives. 

A  few  years  ago  five  young  girls  involved 
In  the  slashing  of  another  youngster  In 
school  were  brought  before  me  on  a  charge 
of  delinquency.  Some  were  from  homes  sup- 
ported by  welfare  grants.  None  had  had  any 
previous  contacts  with  the  court.  I  decided 
on  an  experiment:  I  made  each  write  an 
essay  on  the  meaning  of  being  a  lady;  each 
w.as  told  that  she  must  volimteer  100  hours 
of  work  In  a  hospital,  a  library,  or  a  home 
for  the  aged.  And  each  must  make  a  proper 
skirt,  not  tight  and  short  like  those  they  had 
worn  In  court. 

These  girls  did  not  only  everything  the 
court  assigned — but  more.  They  learned  the 
Joy  of  work  and  of  doing  for  others.  They 
kept  coming  back  even  after  I  had  released 
them  from  probation,  and  continually  asked 
me:  "What  can  we  do  next.  Judge  Stout?" 
None  has  been  in  trouble  since.  Two  are 
now  married,  two  are  still  in  school,  and  one 
Is  working. 

What  these  girls  needed  was  helpful  direc- 
tion. Why  didn't  they  receive  such  aid  from 
a  welfare  worker  before  they  came  before  our 
court? 

No  child,  no  adult,  can  remain  on  proba- 
tion in  my  court  unless  he  learns  to  read  and 
write.  (In  Philadelphia  we  have  third-  and 
fourth-generation  Illiterates  on  relief.) 
Moreover.  I  will  not  hear  the  case  of  any 
boy.  any  man.  who  appears  before  me  with 
his  shlrttall  out.  his  hair  unkept.  Neatness 
makes  an  astounding  difference,  not  only  In 
appearance  but  in  outlook. 

Certainly.  I  have  the  great  prod  of  a  Jail 
sentence  to  get  men  to  look  for  work,  women 
to  care  for  their  children,  and  yoimgsters  to 
keep  out  of  trouble.  But  those  who  admin- 
ister the  welfare  programs  have  as  great  a 
prod — the  check. 

It  seems  to  me  that  attendance  at  free 
adult  schools,  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
should  be  a  prerequisite  of  getting  welfare 
money.  If  I  can  demand  that  a  man  bring 
me  a  list  of  25  places  where  he  has  applied 
for  work — or  proof  that  he  has  enrolled  in 
a  training  program — before  I  pass  sentence 
in  nonsupport  cases,  I  believe  welfare  de- 
partments also  can  and  should  Insist  that 
he  actively  seek  emptoyment.  If  I  can  m.ake 
it  a  part  of  juvenile  probation  that  every 
youngster  in  my  court  bring  me  a  study 
record  signed  by  his  parents  or  guardians, 
and  his  school  report  cards,  why  cannot  a 
caseworker  check  such  things? 

Much  can  be  done  by  welfare  workers  to 
lift  people  from  the  welfare  environment. 
For  example,  there  Is  great  need  for  women 
in  service  jobs  today,  not  Just  In  homes  but 
also  In  hospitals,  office  buildings,  and  plants. 
A  program  could  be  developed  whereby  the 
best  mother  in  a  block— or  perhaps  the  two 


best — would  take  on  the  day  care  of  the 
small  children  while  the  other  mothers  took 
training  and  got  jobs.  The  babysitting 
mothers  would  be  paid  by  the  working  moth- 
ers, and  all  would  be  functioning  as  a  part 
of  our  society. 

I  know  as  well  as  any  social  worker  that 
the  deplorable  homes  in  our  urban  centers 
are  breeding  and  multiplying  indolence,  il- 
legitimacy, disrespect  for  law.  I  know,  too. 
that  the  collection  of  relief  checks  Is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  big  occupations  In  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  strongly  that  a  moral  at- 
mosphere in  the  home  should  be  a  factor  in 
determining  eligibility  for  welfare.  An  im- 
moral home  should  not  be  subsidized. 

I  grew  up  in  Oklahoma  and  earned  my  first 
money  from  prizes  for  my  4-H  vegetable 
garden.  Earning  this  money  was  enormously 
important  to  me.  My  mother  and  father  al- 
ways worked  harder  than  they  had  to.  and 
they  taught  me  the  value  of  work.  To  this 
day.  my  mother,  who  is  81.  works  in  her 
garden.  And  when  I  go  home  to  visit,  she 
still  repeats  to  me — although  I  am  now  46 — 
the  same  maxim  she  spoke  over  and  over  to 
me  as  a  child. 

"Juanlta,"  she  says,  "make  yourself  useful." 

I  want  no  more  and  no  less  for  every  Amer- 
ican than  tlie  fulfillment  of  my  mother's  ad- 
vice to  "make  yourself  useful."  If  we  have 
lost  certain  parents  in  this  generation  be- 
cause of  the  dependency  bred  of  our  wel- 
fare programs,  let  us  not  also  rob  so  many 
of  our  youngsters  of  this  heritage,  this  privi- 
lege— this  right  to  usefulness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  HARVEY  FLETCH- 
ER. AMERICAN  MOTHER  OF  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  today  to  make  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record  a  note  of  the  fine 
achievements  of  a  Utahan  who  has 
gained  national  recognition. 

I  speak  of  Mrs.  Lorena  Chipman 
Fletcher,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher, 
a  distinguished  scientist  and  educator  at 
Brigham  Young  University  in  Utah. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  has  just  been  selected  as 
American  Mother  of  the  Year  during 
ceremonies  in  New  York  City. 

She  is  the  second  Utah  mother  to  re- 
ceive this  honor. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  has  6  children,  and  26 
grandchildren.  All  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  have  distinguished  themselves. 
One  son,  James,  is  currently  president  of 
the  University  of  Utah.  In  a  family  dis- 
tinguished by  brilliance  and  diligence, 
Ph.  D.  degrees  are  the  norm  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

This  wonderful  lady  is  representative 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  motherhood 
which  are  part  of  our  heritage  in  Utah,  a 
heritage  which  stretches  over  100  years 
when  the  Mormon  pioneers  made  their 
trek  across  the  plains  and  mountains  to 
Utah. 

The  selection  as  American  Mother  of 
the  Year  brings  deserved  recognition  of 
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the  many  fine  qualities  Mrs.  Fletcher  has 
shown  during  her  life. 

To  quote  Mrs.  Fletcher's  comments  on 
her  children  yesterday  when  she  re- 
marked about  her  selection  for  this 
honor : 

They  are  really  the  ones  who  brought  this 
honor  to  me. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  is  modest.  Without  her 
training  and  diligence  and  love  as  a 
mother,  her  children  might  not  have 
achieved  the  honors  gained  by  each  in 
his  own  right. 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Fletcher  on  her 
achievement. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  pay  attention  to  the 
observance  of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

On  May  3,  1791,  the  people  of  Poland 
adopted  a  constitution  which  in  some 
ways  resembled  our  own.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  no  opportunity  to  put 
this  1791  Constitution  to  an  adequate 
test.  By  1795  Poland  had  been  con- 
quered and  partitioned  and  her  govern- 
ment had  been  destroyed. 

The  Polish  people  desei-ve  great  credit 
for  pioneering  efforts  to  establish  re- 
sponsible constitutional  government. 
This  experiment,  although  not  long- 
lasting,  helped  show  the  way  for  other 
freedom-loving  peoples. 

A  fundamental  concept  inherent  in  the 
Polish  Constitution  was  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  This  was  stated  as 
follows  in  a  significant  pa!?s?ge: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

Although  Poland  has  not  yet  achieved 
its  full  measure  of  freedom,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Polish  people  remain 
fii-m  in  their  aspirations  for  liberty  and 
justice.  Certainly  one  day  these  hopes 
will  be  realized. 


THE  WIRETAPPING  PROBLEM 
TODAY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  remaikably 
good  news  article,  entitled  "The  Wire- 
tapping Problem  Today."  by  an  eminent 
law  professor  at  Buffalo  School  of  Law. 
The  author  is  Herman  Schwartz,  for- 
merly assistant  counsel  on  Estes  Kefau- 
ver's  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee. The  article  which  is  very  cur- 
rent was  written  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  contains  a  wealth  of 
factual  information.  It  should  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  WrarTAPPiNC  Problem  Today 

(Note. — This  report,  originally  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  tlu  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  on  May  1,  1961,  was  pre- 
pared by  Herman  Schwartz,  associate  profes- 
sor of  law,  State  University  of  New  York  at 


Buffalo,  School  of  Law.     The  1965  revisions 
relate  primarily  to  factual  updating.) 

Wiretapping  and  othci  forms  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  are  recognized  by  even  their 
most  zealous  advocates  as  encroachments  on 
the  citizen's  right  of  privacy,  aptly  charac- 
terized by  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  as  "the 
mcst  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right 
most  valued  by  civilized  men." 

Recently,  pressure  to  authorize  such  en- 
croachments has  Intensified.'  This  is  partly 
In  reaction  to  legislative  and  judicial  efforts 
to  curtail  wiretapping  and  other  forms  of 
unlawful  and  unconstitutional  police  prac- 
tices, partly  because  of  a  serious  and  appar- 
ently growing  crime  problem,  and  partly  be- 
cause modern  technology  has  made  these 
types  of  surveillance  both  more  penetrating 
and  less  expensive.  The  problem  Is  often 
posed  as  one  of  the  perennial  dilemmas  fac- 
ing our  country  today:  how  can  one  fight 
organized  crime  without  unnecessarily  in- 
vading the  citizen's  privacy?  Put  this  way, 
the  problem  seems  resolvable  only  by  some 
type  of  "compromise"  "balanced"  solution, 
such  as  that  currently  being  supported  by 
a  fev/  articulate  prosecutors:  A  limited 
amount  of  wiretapping  rcctricted  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  a  few  riajor  crimes,  and  closely 
supervised  r.nd  controlled  by  the  courts  in 
all  but  national  security  cases.  Such  a  nar- 
rowly restricted  invasion  of  privacy  seems  a 
Email  price  to  pay  for  smashing  organized 
crime,  especially  since,  as  is  often  noted,  we 
are  dealing  primarily  with  the  privacy  of 
criminals. 

Unfortunately,  this  reasonable  "compro- 
mise" is  no  compromise  at  all.  Physical  and 
other  Inherent  factors  virtually  preclude  any 
meaningful  limitations;  moreover,  the  inva- 
sion of  privacy  Is  far  greater  than  first  ap- 
pears. These  same  factors  preclude  effective 
supervision  by  the  courts;  indeed,  experience 
has  shown  that  many  courts  don't  even  try 
to  exercise  any  control. 

Further,  there  are  Indications  that  the  so- 
called  dilemma  Is  more  apparent  than  real 
and  that  wiretapping  may  not  be  quite  as 
Indispensable  as  often  claimed. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  there- 
fore believes  that  the  present  ban  on  all  wire- 
tapping must  not  only  remain  in  force  but  it 
must  be  strengthened.  The  enactment  of 
legislation  permitting  wiretapping  would  be 
a  staggering  blow  to  the  right  of  privacy, 
both  symbolically  and  in  practice.  Symboli- 
cally, because  our  society  will  thereby  have 
approved  unlimited  and  unlimltable  intru- 
sions by  the  police  into  the  citizen's  personal 
life,  contrary  to  basic  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. In  practice,  because  Innumerable  in- 
nocent people  will  have  their  privacy  Invaded 
by  officials,  who,  as  Justice  Brandeis  said, 
at  their  best  are  "men  of  zeal,  well-meaning 
but  without  t;nderstandlng,"  and,  at  their 
worse,  susceptible  to  graft,  corruption,  ex- 
tortion and  other  improprieties. 

I.    SOME    HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND 

Anglo-American  history  reflects  a  long  and 
persistent  con  let  between  the  individual's 
right  to  be  let  alone  and  the  impulse  to  en- 
croach on  that  right  In  order  to  protect 
society  against  its  lawbreakers. 


'  In  the  1961  congressional  session,  four 
separate  bills  authorizing  wiretapping  and 
electronic  eavesdropping  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate:  S.  1495,  S.  1086,  S.  1822,  S.  1221, 
87th  Cong.,  1st  cess.  S.  1086  was  reported 
out  favorably  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  with  certain  amendments, 
but  died  there.  In  the  1962  congressional 
session,  an  admlnlstratlon-backed  bill,  S. 
2813.  was  Introduced,  and  In  1963,  was  rein- 
troduced as  S.  1308,  88th  Cong.,  Ut  sess.  In 
February  1965,  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  called  for  legislation  to 
authorize  wiretapping,  in  its  report  on  the 
"Valachl  Hearings"  and  the  Cosa  Nostra. 


In  16th  century  England,  the  Stationers' 
Co.  was  granted  authority  to  search  for 
and  seize  seditious  libel  and  writings  "con- 
trary to  the  form  of  any  statute,  act  or 
proclamation  made  or  to  be  made."  The 
Stationers,  who  were  authorized  to  search 
anywhere,  any  time,  for  seditious  matter, 
used  these  general  warrants  on  behalf  of  the 
state  to  seek  out  and  destroy  Puritan  and 
other  dissenting  literature.  Subsequent 
regimes  In  16th,  17th  and  18th  century 
England  reaffirmed  these  powers  for  their 
own  purposes  until  the  17e0's,  when  such 
powers  were  held  unlawful. 

While  these  practices  were  being  curbed 
In  England,  Parliament  granted  colonial 
revenue  officers  complete  discretion  to  search 
In  suspected  places  for  smuggled  goods  by 
means  of  writs  of  assistance.  The  struggle 
against  these  writs  was  described  by  John 
Adams  as  "the  first  act  of  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain."  Revul- 
sion against  general  warrants  and  writs  of 
assistance  led  the  Founding  Fathers  to  in- 
clude in  the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution this  express  ban  on  general  war- 
rants: 'no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause  •  •  •  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
person  or  things  to  be  seized." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  refined  this  and 
has  developed  the  corollary  doctrine  that  a 
search  can  be  made  only  to  obtain  certain 
objects:  tools  of  crime,  fruits  of  crime,  con- 
traband or,  goods  on  which  an  excise  duty 
should  have  been  paid.  In  other  words,  the 
Court  has  refused  to  allow  police  officers  to 
search  a  person's  home  merely  to  obtain 
evidence  of  crime.  For  example,  in  a  murder 
case,  a  policeman  may  obtain  a  search  war- 
rant to  search  for  and  seize  the  murder 
weapon  but  not  the  victim's  bloodstained 
Ehlrt.= 

Tapping  of  telephone  communlcaticnG  ap- 
peared shortly  after  the  telephone's  Inven- 
tion. Police  officers  were  reported  to  be  wire- 
tapping as  early  as  1895.  The  practice  flour- 
ished during  prohibition  and  In  1928  pro- 
duced the  most  Important  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  the  area,  Olmstead  v.  United 
States.^  In  that  case,  over  the  vigorous  dis- 
sents of  Justices  Brandeis  and  Holmes,  and 
by  a  5-to-4  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
telephone  conversations  were  not  protected 
by  the  fourth  amendment  against  wire- 
tapping because  a  tap  was  neither  a  physical 
trespass  into  the  home  nor  a  seizure  of 
tangible  materials. 

In  1934,  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  section  605  of  which  pro- 
hibited the  interception  of  any  conamunica- 
tlon,  and  the  dlvulgence  or  use  of  such  com- 
munication. This  was  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1937  to  prohibit  wiretap- 
ping <  and  to  exclude  from  Federal  trials  any 
evidence  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  wire- 
tap, either  directly  or  Indirectly."  A  subse- 
quent decision  established  that  the  prohibi- 
tion applied  to  intrastate  as  well  as  to  inter- 
state telephone  communications." 

In  1942,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  began 
to  show  a  more  permissive  attitude  toward 
wiretapping  and  other  forms  of  electronic 
eavesdropping.  It  first  ruled  that  a  defend- 
ant cotUd  not  object  to  the  use  of  wiretap 
evidence  by  the  Government,  unless  he  was 
a  party  to  the  conversation,'  and  then,  that 
a  detectaphoue  placed  against  a  wall  in  an 


a  The  reasoning  underlying  this  distinction 
will  be  explained  later  In  the  report. 

»  277  U.S.  438  (1928). 

*Nardone  v.  United  States,  302  U.S.  379 
(1937). 

''Nardone  v.  Untied  States,  308  U.S.  338 
(1939) . 

•  Weiss  v.  United  States,  308  U.S.  821 
(1939) . 

■<  Goldstein  v.  United  States,  316  U.S.  114 
(1942). 
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adjoining  room  to  hear  one  side  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation  w<is  not  covered  by  sec- 
tiua  605.'  Justices  Frankfurter.  Stone  and 
Murphy  dissented  in  each  ciuse,  stating  a 
willingness  to  overrule  the  Ohnstead  de- 
cision. In  1952  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
Sd-  a-artz  v.  Texas.''  further  held  that  State 
courts  could  consider  wiretap  evidence  ob- 
tained by  State  officials  even  though  such 
wiretapping  was  Illegal.  Tliis  decision  was 
based  upon  an  analogy  wiih  the  then  con- 
trolling decision  of  Wolf  v.  Colorado  ' '  which 
held  that  State  courts  could  consider  evi- 
dence seized  by  State  ofBcials  even  though 
such  seizure  was  unconstitutional.  And  in 
Rathbun  v.  United  States  '  the  Supreme 
Court  further  declared  that  permission  to 
eavesdrop  by  one  party  to  a  telephone  cou\er- 
sation  was  sufficient  to  legalize  a  detective's 
listening  in  on  an  e.\tensio:»  phone. 

Even  before  the  Supreme  Courts  more 
permissive  attitude  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  served  notice  that  it  would  tap. 
Originally,  in  the  late  twenties  and  thirties. 
U.S.  Attorneys  Genera'.  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  ;uid  other  Federal  orticers 
stated  that  they  disapproved  of  wiretap- 
ping and  did  none.  -  However,  in  1941, 
luidcr  wartime  pre.ssure  the  Department  of 
Justice  declared  that  wiretapping  itself  was 
not  illegal  under  section  605  so  long  as  there 
was  no  divulgence  of  the  information  so  ob- 
tained. The  Department  then  construed 
transmission  of  wiretap  evidence  by  a  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officer  to  his  superior 
as  not  a  divulgence.  ■  This  interpretation 
ignored  the  express  prohibition  in  section 
605  of  any  "use"  of  the  information  so  ob- 
tained. 

The  Department's  position  and  the  Sti- 
prenie  Court's  rulings  have  resulted  in  a 
complete  nullification  of  the  prohibitions  of 
section  605.  at  least  insofar  as  wiretapping  by 
law  enforcement  officials  is  concerned.  Many 
State  and  local  officials  have  continued  to 
tap  to  this  day.  with  complete  impunity. 
Indeed,  despite  the  clear  prohibition  of  sec- 
tion 605,  New  York  pnd  other  Stater,  have 
enacted  statutes  purporting  to  :iuthorize  law 
enforcement  wiretapping  and  the  use  of  the 
evidence  so  obtained. 

la  1957.  however,  a  Supreme  Court  decl- 
.=;ion  struck  a  blow  at  State  wiretapping.  In 
Benanti  v.  United  States."  the  Court  flatly 
stated  that  State  legislation  permitting  wire- 
tapping was  in  conflict  with  section  605. '• 
New  York  City  prosecutors  such  as  Edward 
S.  Silver,  of  Kings  County,  and  Frank  S. 
Hogan,  of  New  York  Coxinty,  responded  with 
vigorous  complaints  that  their  entire  opera- 
tions would  be  crippled  if  section  605  were 
enforced  against  them.  These  complaints 
grew  louder  after  a  concurring  opinion  in  a 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
York  called  xipon  the  U.S.  attorney  to  indict 
and  prosecute  any  use  of  wiretap  evidence 
by  State  law  enforcement  officers.'" 

In  June  1961.  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
ruled Wolf  V.  Colorado,  '•  the  decision  relied 
upon  in  Schicnrt^  v.  Texa-'i.  and  held  that 
State  courts  could  not  admit  evidence  ob- 
tained by  an  illegal  search  and  seizure.  This 
decision  has  raised  hopes  that  the  Court  will 
similarly    prohibit    State    courts    from    ad- 


'Goldniati  V.  United  States  316  U.S.  129 
11942). 

■344  U.S.  199  (19.52). 

"'338  U.S.  25  (1949). 

"355  U.S.  107  (1957). 

'-See  Westin.  "The  Wiretapping  Problem," 
52  Columbia  Law  Review  165,  173-74  (1952). 

'  See  Dash.  Schwartz  and  Knowlton,  "The 
Eavesdroppers,"  394  ( 1959)  (hereinafter  cited 
as  "The  Eavesdroppers"  i . 

"355  U.S.  96  (1957). 

'  •  355  U.S.  at  105. 

''  Pugach  v.  Dollinger,  277  F.  2d  739.  746 
(1960).  afj-d.  365  U.S.  458  (1961). 

>■  See  Mapp  v.  Oh  io.  367  U.S.  643  ( 1961 1 . 


mitting  illegally  obto.ined  wiretap  evidence.'-' 
So  far,  such  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 

During  the  last  25  years  many  Federal 
and  State  legislative  liearings  have  been  held 
in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  problems.  Al- 
though State  legislative  committees  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Jersey  have  concluded  that 
there  is  no  need  for  any  wiretapping  author- 
ity, steady  pressures  have  been  exerted  by 
District  Attorneys  Hogan.  Silver,  and  O'Con- 
nor, of  New  York.  Chief  of  Police  Parker,  of 
Los  Anjreles.  and  others,  for  su'-!i  authority. 
In  hearings  held  in  M.iy  1961,  b.-fore  the 
U.S.  Seiirae  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Right.5  '  the  Dapartmont  of  Justice  also  sup- 
poitt-d  loji.slat'on  au:hor:;'ing  both  Federal 
aj.il  8iatc  wiret.'ppin,j.  and  in  Jaiunry  1962, 
pronosed  a  comprrhrnr.iv;  bill  nuDiorizlng 
batii  Federal  and  State  wiretapping  in  cer- 
tain circumstaiicf  s.  "  Hrarings  on  this  bill 
were  held  in  1962.  '  and  the  bill  was  reintro- 
dured  in  1963.  Three  other  bills  have  also 
been  Introduced.  The  pressures  now  are 
so  great  that  despite  many  prior  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  persuade  Conjjress  to  adopt 
such  legislatioi^,,  the  current  dri^e  may  be 
successful.-'-' 

II.  THE  TIlBE.vr  TO  LIBr.lTY  fKO.M  WIP.EUPPING 
AND  OTHCR  ELECTRONIC  EWrSDFOPPINC  DE- 
\  ICE  S 

An  es.sential  difference  between  the  totali- 
tarian sUxte  and  the  free  society  is  that  the 
tot.xlitarian  state  seeks  to  deprive  the  citizen 
of  his  privacy  by  trying  to  observe  all  his 
movements,  words,  and  even  thoughts.  Fear 
and  insecurity  permeate  every  aspect  of  life 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  merely  a 
plu"ase. 

Recognizing  this,  as  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 
hr.s  said:  "The  makers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion sought  to  protect  Americans  in  their 
beliefs,  their  thoughts,  their  emotions,  and 
their  sensations.  They  conferred  as  against 
the  Government,  the  right  to  be  let  alone — 
tlie  most  comprehensive  of  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  civilized 
men"  •• 

And  in  1894.  the  first  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
declared:  "We  said  in  Boyd  v.  United  States 
(116  U.S.  616,  630) — and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated — that  the  principles  tliat  em- 
body the  essence  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
security  forbid  all  invasloiis  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  Its  employees  of  the 
sanctity  of  a  man's  home,  and  the  privacies  of 
his  lile.  As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  Re 
Pacific  R.  Comfnission  (32  Fed.  Rep.  241, 
250),  'of  all  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  few  are 
of  greater  importance  or  more  essential  to 
his  peace  and  happiness  than  the  right  of 


"See  Note,  75  Harvard  Law  Review  80,  167 
(1961). 

'  •  Subcommittee  on  Constittitional  Rights 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  This 
was  the  last  set  of  hearings  conducted  by  this 
committee  which  began  its  inquiry  in  May, 
1953.  The  subcommittee  hearings  prior  t<i 
1961  are  cited  as  "Hearings,"  the  May  1961 
hearings  are  cited  as  "1961  Hearings." 

-"  S.  2813,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (  1962) . 

-  Hearings  on  Wiretapping — The  Attorney 
General's  program  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee.  87lh  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  cited  as 
"1962  hearings." 

-  As  part  of  this  pressure.  New  York  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Hogan  recently  found  it  nec- 
essary to  dismiss  an  indictment  against  seven 
narcotics  peddlers  on  the  ground  that  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  had  held 
that  it  was  a  Federal  crime  to  introduce  wire- 
tapping evidence.  New  York  Times,  Nov.  15. 
1961,  even  though  this  has  been  common 
knowledge  for  many,  many  years.  Tliis  tac- 
tic was  timed  to  coincide  with  consideration 
of  S.  1086  by  the  United  States  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  "was  designed  to  in- 
crease tlie  pressure  for  congressioml  action." 
New  York  Times.  December  18.  1961. 

-Ohnsted  v.  Unifd  Stales.  277  U.S.  at  478. 


personal  security,  and  that  involves,  not 
merely  protection  of  his  person  from  assault, 
but  exemption  of  his  private  affairs,  book.s, 
and  papers  from  the  Inspection  and  .scrutiny 
of  others.  Without  the  enjoyment  of  this 
right,  all  others  would  lose  half  their 
vulue.'  "  -' 

Privacy  does  not,  however,  mean  solitude. 
Eich  m;ui  must  communicate  and  exchange 
thoughts  and  ideas  with  others- -his  wife, 
his  children,  his  doctor,  his  lawyer,  his  rs- 
ligious  adviser,  his  bu&ine.ss  acqualntance.s 
and  associates,  his  friends,  his  constituents 
Often  this  must  bo  coulidential.  The  growth 
find  complexity  oi  modern  society  have  made 
the  tcUpIume  prob  -bly  the  major  in.nrumci  i 
for  rur-h  Inierrourse,  for  it  provides  Inatnn- 
tanc.'iis.  direct,  spontaneous,  and  ostensibly 
priv:-tc  communication. 

To  permit  law  enforcement  authorities  to 
virclap.  even  under  limited  circumstances. 
wouIU  5erluu<:ly  impair  this  privacy  so  neces- 
sary to  a  free  society.  Awareness  by  the 
public  of  the  power  to  wiretap  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  drastically  the  .«:ense  of  secu- 
rity and  privacy  so  vital  to  a  democratic 
society.  The  mere  thought  that  someone 
may  be  eavesdropping  on  a  conversation  with 
OJie's  wile  or  lawyer  or  business  jissoclate 
will  discourage  full  and  open  discourse. 
Irdced,  government  officials  who  are  in  office 
for  a  period  of  time  con  build  up  a  substan- 
tial body  of  Information  on  other  public 
officials  and  representatives,  which  can 
seriously  impaii-  the  working  of  representa- 
tive democracy. -■•• 

The  rapid  and  multiple  development  of 
other  forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping  only 
aggrav.itos  the  threat  of  this  fundamental  in- 
vasion of  personal  liberty.  In  a  recent  case. 
Silverrnan  v.  United  States,-^  a  spike  was  In- 
serted into  a  wall  and  became  a  giant  micro- 
phone picking  up  all  conversations  on  two 
floors  of  a  house.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  this  violated  the  fourth  amendment 
There  are  now  other  eavesdropping  devices 
which  can  record  conversations  at  great  dis- 
tances or  behind  closed  doors  easily  and  in- 
expensively. The  Supreme  Court  expressed 
shock  and  dismay  at  the  microphone  in  the 
bedroom  Installed  by  California  police  in 
Irvine  v.  California.^  By  these  devices  the 
most  private  and  intimate  utterances,  often 
deliberately  confined  to  one's  home,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  ears  of  listening  police.  In- 
evitably, miniature  television  and  image 
recording  Instruments  will  soon  be  developed 
and  the  omnipresent  telescreen  of  George 
Orwells  "1984"  will  be  with  us. 

The  ACLU  believes  that  all  such  types  of 
such  electronic  eavesdropping  violate  the 
fundamental  rights  protected  by  the  fourth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution."  The  found- 


-'  ICC.  V.  Brimson.  154  U.S.  447.  479. 

-  Simply  being  aware  of  the  po.ssibility  of 
electronic  eavesdropping  destroys  ones  sense 
of  security.  This  was  Ironically  demon- 
strated by  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  In  1963.  when  a  hidden  micro- 
phone was  found  in  a  room  in  the  Mayflower 
Hotel.  Shortly  thereafter  it  was  reported 
in  the  Washington  Pa-,t  that  "the  U.S.  at- 
torney's office  which  Is  investigating  the 
mysterious  Mayflower  'bugging'  case  has 
had  some  quiet  checks  made  of  its  own  tele- 
phone lines  against  electronic  eavesdropping. 
•  •  *.  The  security  drive  has  spread  to  al- 
most everyone  connected  with  the  Mayflower 
case.  Lawyers  and  private  detectives  in  the 
case  have  had  their  telephones  checked  or 
have  checked  them  personally  in  search  ol 
tapping  devices. " 

■••  For  reports  of  such  tapping,  see  Fairfield 
and  Cllft,  "The  Wiretappers,"  The  Reporter, 
19-22  (Dec.  23,  1952),  and  the  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Administrative  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures  Subcommittee,  Febru- 
ary 1965. 

-  365  U.S.  505  (1961), 

-  :M7  U.S.  128  (1954). 
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err.  of  our  Nation  established  the  protections 
of  tlie  fourth  amendment  becau.se  they  had 
seen  their  homes  subjected  to  unlimited  In- 
vasions and  searches  by  the  authority  of  gen- 
eral warrants  and  writs  of  oseistance;  they 
sought  to  insure  that  such  unlimited  searches 
and  general  warrants  would  never  be  re- 
peated. Government  ofTiclals  were  to  be  al- 
lowed only  specific  warrants,  particularly 
describing,  in  the  words  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, the  "place  to  be  searcned"  and  the 
"thing  to  be  seized.''  '•* 

Electronic  eavesdropping  cannot  be  so  lim- 
ited. Any  autlioriaation  for  sucii  practices 
would  necestarily  be  general,  rather  than  a 
specific  warrant  Kinic'ctl  to  specific  objects 
and  places,  for  it  would  necescr.rily  permit  a 
general  exploraUjry  seareli  for  evidence  in 
iiid  of  prosecution.  This  is  because  such  de- 
vices inevitably  pick  up  all  the  conversations 
on  the  wire  tapped  or  room  scrutinized,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  ubout  thia.  Thus,  not 
only  is  the  privacy  of  the  telephone  user  in- 
vaded with  respect  to  tliose  calls  relating  to 
the  offense  for  which  tlie  tjip  is  installed,  but 
(1 )  all  his  other  calls  aie  overheard,  no  mat- 
ter how  Irrelevant,  Intimate,  or  otherwise 
privileged,  and  thus  all  persons  who  respond 
to  his  calls  have  their  conversations  over- 
heard; (2)  all  other  per.sons  who  u.-^e  hio  tele- 
phone are  overheard,  whether  they  be  family, 
business  a.nsociatcs,  or  visitors;  and  (3)  all 
persons  who  call  him,  his  family,  his  business, 
and  those  temporarily  at  his  home  are  over- 
heard.""■ 

Any  assumption  that  wiretapping  f;nd 
eavesdropping  affect  only  criminals  is  thus 
totally  unwarranted.  The  recently  proposed 
Federal  bills  and  existing  State  statutes  do 
not  limit  the  eavesdropping  even  to  persons 
suspected  of  crime.  They  permit  Installa- 
tion of  eavesdropping  devices  wherever  "evi- 
dence of  crime  '  in  general,  or  of  certain  spe- 
cific crimes,  may  be  obtained,  whether  it  be 
on  the  home  or  bu.slness  telephone  of  a  wit- 
ness, or  merely  an  acquaintance  of  the  sus- 
pect, witness,  or  even  victim.  In  testimony 
on  February  5.  1965,  before  the  Illinois  Crime 
Commission,  a  high  New  York  City  police 
officer  showed  how  widely  taps  may  reach 
when  he  referred  to  "a  telephone  call  to 
friends  of  a  criminal  | which)  was  inter- 
cepted." Such  friends  may  lie  iolally  inno- 
cent of  any  wrongdoing,  and  yet  an  order 
may  Issue  for  a  tap  on  their  line. 


•■"The  ban  on  general  warrants,  particu- 
larly In  cases  tovichlng  upon  the  first 
amendment,  was  recently  reaffirmed  In  Stan- 
ford V.  Texas.  —  U.S.  " —  (Jan.  18,  1965), 
where  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
struck  down  as  too  general  a  search  warrant 
authorizing  the  seizure  of  "books,  records, 
pamphlets,  cards,  receipts,  lists,  memoranda, 
pictures,  recordings,  and  other  written  Instru- 
ments concerning  the  Communist  Party  of 
Texas,  and  the  operations  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  Texas." 

•■^  "In  the  course  of  tapping  a  single  tele- 
phone a  police  agent  recorded  conversations 
involving  at  the  other  end,  the  Julliard 
School  of  Music,  Brooklyn  Law  School,  Con- 
solidated Radio  Artists,  Western  Union,  Mer- 
cantile National  Bank,  several  rcGtr.'arants, 
a  drug  store,  a  garage,  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.,  a  health  club,  the  Medical 
Bureau  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  dentists, 
brokers,  engineers,  and  a  New  York  p>olice 
station.  •  Cited  in  Westin.  "The  Wiretapping 
Problem,"  52  Columbia  Law  Review  165,  188, 
n.  112  (1952). 

The  Queens  County  District  Attorney  had 
called  for  wiretapping  authority  in  criminal 
abortion  cases.  19C1  Hearings  327.  If  such 
authority  were  granted,  confidential  com- 
mvmication  between  a  suspected  physician 
and  all  of  his  patients — whether  abortion 
patients  or  not — would  be  overheard.  Such 
Interceptions  have  already  taken  place  In 
New  York.  See  People  v.  Cohen,  248  N.Y.S. 
2d  339  (Sup.  Ct.  Kings  1964) . 


And  what  about  the  suspect  himscif?  We 
must  always  keep  In  mind  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  American  justice  is  that 
everyone  is  presumed  Innocent  until  he  is 
actually  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  A  large  proportion  of  people  sus- 
pected of  crime  are  not  even  arrested,  much 
less  found  guilty,  yet  their  privacy  and  the 
privacy  of  many  others  will  have  been  fla- 
trautly  violated  if  their  wires  are  tapped. 

Wiretapping's  broad  sweep  is  most  appar- 
ent where  public  telephones  are  tapped.  Of 
2,588  telephones  tapped  in  1953-54  by  New 
York  police,  1,617  were  public  teiephoiies,  or 
almost  half.  '  It  is  inevitable  tlKit  in  tiies.0 
cases  only  an  infmitebimal  number  of  the  in- 
tercepted calls  arc  made  by  the  sucpcct  or  by 
anyone  even  remotely  connected  with  him; 
yet,  the  privacy  of  numerous  other  callers  is 
invaded,  many  of  whom  may  have  resorted 
to  a  public  telephone  precisely  in  order  to 
o'otaln  a  privacy  not  obtainable  at  tiieir 
homes  or  businesses. 

Becavise  of  this  dragnet  quality,  wire- 
tapping and  other  forms  of  electronic  eaves- 
dropping cannot  be  regulated  by  controls 
similar  to  search  warrants;  the  object  to  be 
seized  or  the  premises  to  be  searched  simply 
cannot  be  limited  or  even  specified,  because 
the  very  nature  of  a  wiretap  or  spike  micro- 
phone is  to  catch  all  calls  and  conversations. 
Indeed,  the  proponents  of  wiretapping  them- 
selves admit  that  the  process  is  indiscrimi- 
nate, becau'ie  one  of  the  alleged  benefits  of 
wiretapping  is  that  evidence  of  one  crime  has 
occasionally  been  uncovered  when  policemen 
were  looking  for  evidence  of  another  crime.  - 
Such  claims  would  explain  why  the  police 
frequently  put  a  tap  on  the  line  of  anyone 
whom  they  believe  to  be  suspicious.-^  New 
York  State  Assemblymon  Anthony  P.  Sava- 
rese,  a  vigorovis  proponent  of  authorized  law- 
enforcement  wiretapping,  made  this  very 
clear,  saying : 

•All  they  (law-enforcement  officers)  want 
to  do  is  to  exercise  surveillance  over  his  (a 
known  criminal's)  phone.  That  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  law-enforcement  tapping.  If  they 
know  that  a  certain  crime  is  going  to  be 
committed,  there  is  no  point  in  tapping  his 
wire.  It  is  to  find  out  what  this  known 
criminal  is  going  to  do  that  you  want  the 
surveillance  over  his  phone."  ■'* 

Such  surveillance  searches  and  wiretaps  are 
inherently  and  necessarily  general  searches, 
not  specific,  and  they  are  thus  clearly  and 
flagrantly  in  violation  of  fourth  amendment 
standards. 

That  wiretaps  are  general  and  not  specific 
searches  Is  also  reflected  in  the  very  language 
of  statutes  to  legalize  the  practice.  Existing 
and  proposed  statutes  permit  wiretapping  to 
"obtain  evidence  of  the  commission  of  a 
crime,"  "^  or  of  specific  crimes,*'  without  re- 
quiring, as  does  the  fourth  amendment,  spec- 
ification of  "the  things  to  be  seized,"  the 
particular  conversations.  Indeed,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  bill  goes  even  further,  for  it 
permits  a  tap  if  "facts  concerning  tany  speci- 
fied) offense  may  be  obtained  through  such 
Interception,"  and  the  phone  intercepted  is 
"commonly  used  by"  the  suspect.  A  public 
telephone  in  a  frequently  visited  bar  or  rail- 
road station,  or  a  private  telephone  of  a 
friend,  one's  lawyer  or  a  relative — all  satisfy 
these  criteria. 

The  language  of  these  provisions  is,  of 
necessity,  the  language  of  a  general  warrant 
and  no  more  specifically  Is  possible,  for  It 
cannot  be  determined  In  advance  what  con- 
versations will  be  Intercepted.     Nor  can  it 


be  specified  what  "place  (Is)  to  be  searched" 
by  citing  the  specific  telephone  number,  for 
also  intercepted  are  calls  emanating  from  the 
telephone  numbers  of  all  others  who  call  the 
intercepted  number,  a  totally  indeilnabie 
class. 

Indeed,  most  of  these  statutes  do  not  be- 
gin to  meet  other  constitutional  standards 
for  a  Valid  search  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. Under  a  valid  search  warrant,  the 
police  can  only  search  for  articles  Involved 
in  tlie  commission  of  the  crime,  fruits  of 
the  crime,  contraband,  or  items  on  which  ex- 
clce  duties  should  have  been  paid.  Such 
limitations  are  reflected  in  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  rule  41(b) .  The  pro- 
posed wiretapping  statutes,  en  the  other 
hand,  permit  a  search  for  and  seizure  of  mere 
evidentiary  matter,  pieces  of  evidence  to  as- 
sist in  prosecution  and  conviction.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  recently  held  that  "private 
papers  desi.ed  by  the  Government  merely 
for  uae  as  evidence  may  net  be  seized,  no 
matter  how  lawful  the  search  that  discovers 
them."  ■ 

The  underlying  princijile — one  of  the  most 
fundamental  to  personal  security  in  a  free 
society — is  clear:  a  person  has  an  absolute 
right  of  privacy  against  any  police  Invasions 
for  all  of  his  papers  and  effects  except  in  a 
few  special  cases:  (1)  Those  things  he  has  no 
right  to  have  in  the  first  place,  such  as  fruits 
of  crime  or  contraband;  (2)  those  where  he 
has  not  given  the  community  its  lawful  share 
of  the  value  (dutiable  goods);  and  (3)  those 
which  he  has  used  to  break  the  law  and  to 
which  he  has  thereby  forfeited  his  rights. 
Everything  else,  no  matter  how  interesting 
or  useful  it  may  be  as  evidence;  is  immune 
to  a  search  warrant.^" 

One  of  the  major  pressure  points  in  the 
current  drive  for  Federal  wiretapping  legis- 
lation is  to  give  States  the  rlglit  to  use  wire- 
tapping for  the  detection  of  crime,  a  prac- 
tice which  a  few  States  already  authorize. 

Granting  the  States  the  right  to  use  wire- 
tapping for  some  or  all  crime  is  especially 
unwise.  In  the  first  place,  telephone  com- 
munication is  frequently  Interstate;  permit- 
ting each  State  to  decide  for  itself  whether 
to  authorize  its  law  enforcement  officers  to 
wiretap  will  inevitably  result  in  wiretapping 
the  telephone  conversations  of  people  who 
reside  in  States  where  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers may  not  wiretap.  Thus,  If  a  Senator  or 
Congressman  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  California,  or  Michi- 
gan is  called  by  someone  or  makes  a  call  to 
someone  in  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  and 
the  letter's  telephone  is  being  tapped,  the 


3»  Note,  "Wiretapping  in  New  York,"  31  New 
York  University  Law  Review  197,  210,  n.  96 
(1956). 

2^  "The  Eavesdroppers,"  211,  278. 

*>  "The  Eavesdroppers,"  66. 

"  1961  hearings  463. 

»S.  1086.  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  NY.  Code 
Crim.  Proc.  sec.  813a. 

•■«  S.  1308,  88th  Cong,,  1st  sess. 


s'AbeZ  V.  United  States,  362  U.S.  217.  235 
(1960);  see  also  cases  cited  therein;  and 
United  States  v.  Lefkowitz,  285  U.S.  452,  465- 
63  (1932).  Indeed,  the  Attorney  General's 
bill  would  permit  wiretapping  merely  to  ob- 
tain "facts"  of  certain  national  security  of- 
fenses which  is  apparently  meant  to  include 
material  which  would  not  be  admissible  in 
evidence.  See  S.  1303,  sec.  5(a).  See  also 
sec.  8(C)  (2)  which  authorizes  a  Judge  to  is- 
sue an  order  where  he  has  reason  to  think 
"facts  concerning  [any  offense  for  which 
wiretapping  is  permitted  under  the  act]  may 
be  obtained  through  such  interception." 

•'"  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  dealt  with 
the  question  whether  this  restriction  will  be 
ImpKJsed  on  State  law  enforcement  officers 
under  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23  (1963). 
Compare  the  1962  amendments  to  the  New 
York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  sec.  792(4) 
which  permits  a  search  for  and  seizure  of 
"property  constituting  evidence  of  cr'me  cr 
tending  to  show  that  a  particular  person 
committed  a  crime."  A  recent  lower  court 
decision  in  New  York,  however,  held  that  a 
State  cannot  constitutionally  authorize  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  because  such  eavesdrop- 
ping inevitably  intercepts  merely  evidentiary 
matter.  People  v.  Grossman.  N.Y.  Law  J. 
(Kings  Co.)  Mar.  2,  1965,  pp.  17-18.  (Sobel  J). 
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privacy  of  the  Senator  or  Congressman  has 
been  invaded  even  though  he  did  nothing  but 
:^nswer  or  place  a  telephone  call,  r.nd  no  mat- 
ter how  irrelevant  the  conversation  to  the 
purpose  of  the  tap. 

Moreover,  the  rerord  is  full  oi  abuses  of  the 
right  to  wiretap  bj-  State  and  local  cfflcials. 
Most  of  the  bills  authorizing  Slate  wiretap- 
pi:  g  set  either  no  limit  or  the  broadest  of 
Imuts  on  tlie  crimes  for  which  a  tap  m;'.y  be 
imposed.  Thus,  one  recent  proposal  permits 
St.ite  wiretapping  for  crimes  "involving  gam- 
bling, liquor,  narcotics,  or  prostitution  or 
r.ny  crime  punishable  by  a  maximum  sen- 
tence of  5  yeiirs  or  longer."  "  If  an  unpopu- 
lar group  is  suspected  of  violainig  one  of  the 
n-i;:r.y  technicalities  of  a  State  liquor  law  at 
a  benefit  party,  even  though  such  charges 
turn  out  to  be  baseless,  a  tap  may  be  put  on 
tiie  telephones  of  that  group.  And  recent 
experience  in  the  South  shows  that  there  are 
many  ancient  penal  statutes  which  carry 
severe  penalties  and  which  can  be  dusted  off 
to  obtain  wiretapping  authority. 

li  was  also  reported  at  the  recent  Illinois 
Crime  Commission  hearings  that  telephones 
were  tapped  during  the  racial  disorders  in 
New  York  City  in  the  summer  of  1964.  Since 
some  disorder  is  pcssible  in  every  civil  rights 
demonstration,  this  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  civil  rights  groups  are  now  a  legitimate 
target  of  police  wireiupping. 

Ihe  South  offers  an  example  of  how  wire- 
tapping can  be  utilized  to  strengthen  exist- 
ing racial  segregation.  A  Federal  grand  jury 
in  New  Orleans,  Ln.,  has  indicted  three  men. 
including  a  Louisiana  State  senator,  for  wire- 
tapping the  telephones  of  three  religious 
leaders.  These  leaders,  a  Baptist,  a  Jew  and 
a  Quaker,  were  among  some  53  Baton  Rouge 
ministers  who  had  earlier  issued  an  "affirma- 
tion of  religious  principles"  that  "discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race  is  a  violation  of 
the  divine  law  of  love."  Another  Baton 
Rouge  minister  declared  in  an  anonymous 
interview  that  the  purpose  of  the  tapping 
was  "to  take  these  recordings  to  key  mem- 
bers of  our  congregatioiis  and  etir  up  trouble 
against  us.  The  two  chief  targets  were 
Mackie  (Quaker)  and  Reznikoff  (Jewish),  in 
order  to  stir  up  all  the  latent  hatred  for 
anti-semitism  which  you  can  find  in  a  small 
minority  in  any  church  congregation."  The 
minister  added  that  he  had  been  told  flatly 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  tappers  was 
"to  run  out  of  town  every  clergyman  who 
signed  this  document,  within  the  space  of 
the  next  2  years."  "' 

This  alleged  wiretapping  occurred  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Association  of  Intelligence  Agents,  represent- 
ing police  ofiBcials  of  nine  southern  States. 
The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  ferret 
out  "subversion,"  i.e.,  integrationist  efforts." 
Legalized  wiretapping  could  become  a  major 
weapon  in  the  armory  of  such  groups. 

Moreover,  the  legitimation  of  wiretapping 
will  Inevitably  produce  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  States  where  wiretapping  is  used. 
At  present,  most  States  prohibit  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  wiretapping.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  1962 
indicated,  however,  that  if  the  bill  passed, 
wiretapping  authority  would  inimediately  be 
sought  In  other  States,  such  as  Pennsylvania. 
Florida  and  Connecticut.'-  The  reductlo  ad 
absurdum  was  reached  when  a  "'district  at- 
torney from  Iowa  testified  that  aHhough 
there  was  no  real  problem  of  organized  crime 
in  his  State,  wiretapping  "would  be  a  valu- 
able tool  in  Iowa  to  help  us  in  solving  some 


^S.  1086.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1961).  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights. 

"Baton  Rouge  State-Times,  Oct.  23,  1961. 
See  also  Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald, 
Oct.  10,  1961. 

"  See  New  York  Times,  Nov.  27,  1961. 

«  1961  hearings  211,  217,  258. 


of  the  crimes  that  we  have."  '  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  the  limitation  to 
specified  crimes  will  be  meaningful.  The  bill 
introduced  by  the  Attorney  General  In  1962 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
wiretapping  for  offenses  Involving  national 
security — including  the  Smith  Act  " — mur- 
der, kldnupping,  extortion,  narcotics,  bribery. 
trnn-niission  of  gambling  information  or 
racketeering.  It  would  authorize  the  States 
to  crrriit  wiretapping  for  murder,  kidnap- 
in.  .  extortion,  bribery  and  narcotics.  What- 
ever ore  ni-;>y  sr.y  r.bout  these  choices  this 
llm'tation  will  Inevitnbly  be  eroded  as  pres- 
sure ^ui!ds  up  to  permit  wiretapping  for 
other  offenscL.  Such  prc.->bUi\.'  lias  already 
bjgu;.  At  the  henrintjs  on  t!ie  bill  in  1962. 
attempts  were  mnde  to  include  counterfeit- 
ing, robbery,  gr-mbling.  rbortion.  and  lar- 
ceny by  fi;<iul.  Althon^h  ;:iUic;iting  a  desire 
to  maiat:'.in  limit :'.l ions,  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral also  showed  a  willingness  to  expand  the 
list,  saying  "I  would  think  that  an  ariiimicnt 
could  be  made  for  counterfeiting  •  *  '  I 
think  tlint  a  strong  argimient  can  be  made 
for  including  robbery  and  periiaps  v.c  should 
have  included  it."  '  •    < 

Proponents  of  wiretapping  say  thnt  abuses 
can  be  avuidcd  by  Strae  courts  applying  a 
court  order  jystem.  But  .<^cme  State  judges 
cannot  be  depended  on  too  heavily,  espe- 
cially in  areas  wliere  the  rights  of  either  un- 
popular minorities  or  unpopular  individuals 
are  concerned.  For  example,  a  State  officer 
enforcing  a  segregation  statute  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  wiretap  order  for  enforcing  tills 
law,  at  least  until  the  law  was  held  uncon- 
stilut'onal.  There  is  also  the  hard  reality 
that  State  courts  often  seem  less  solici- 
tous of  the  rights  of  the  Individual,  nius. 
many  of  the  most  fimdamental  Supreme 
Court  opinions  In  the  area  of  individual  lib- 
erty have  been  decisions  reversing  State 
courts.  Also,  some  State  judges  seem  less 
than  Immune  to  pressiu^e  from  prosecutors 
and  their  staffs,  especially  with  respect  to  law 
enforcement  investigatory  techniques.  Con- 
sequently. Judge  shopping  Is  resorted  to  and 
"it  is  practically  unheard  of  for  a  judge  to 
fail  to  grant  a  wiretap  order  for  the  district 
attorney."  '*  New  York  prosecutory  and  ju- 
dicial personnel  support  this  statement. 
Thus  former  New  York  Judge  Ferdinand  Pe- 
cora  lias  stated  that  although  he  sometimes 
refused  to  grant  police  department  applica- 
tions in  situations  where  other  means  were 
available  (which  generally  involved  taps  on 
the  wires  of  individual  prostitutes)  he  never 
refused  an  application  wliere  gambling  was 
concerned.  And.  as  the  evidence  below 
shows,  there  are  many  instances  of  fraud 
and  misrepresentation. 

Becruse  of  the  unlimited  and  unlimi table 
Invasion  of  the  fundamental  rights  protected 
by  the  fourth  amendment,  wiretapping  and 
other  forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping  must 
be  prohibited.  Even  though  a  bare  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  did  declare  in  the  Olm- 
stcad  case  that  the  fourth  amendment  does 
not  directly  protect  telephone  conversations 
against  wiretapping,  this  decision  has  been 
sharply  criticized  by  almost  all  legal  com- 
mentators  and    greatly   weakened.     Indeed. 


•■Id.  at  265. 

"The  dangers  to  freedom  of  speech  have 
been  pointed  out  frequently.  See  e.g.,  Don- 
nelly, "Electronic  Eavesdropping."  38  Notre 
Dame  Lawyer  667,  686  f  1963) . 

^'  1962  hearings  at  22,  23. 

'*  "The  Eavesdroppers."  45;  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a  New  York  assistant  district  attor- 
ney former  U.S.  Attorney  General  William  P. 
Rogers  said,  "I  don't  recall  any  difficulty  In 
getting  the  permission  of  the  court.  My  own 
experience  is  that  it's  pretty  easy."  Hearings 
on  H.R.  408  before  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  ser.  7  at  37  (1953).  See  also 
Sobel,  "Current  Problems  in  the  Law  of 
Search  and  Seizure."  HI  (1964), 


Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  of  New  York, 
spon«:or  of  a  bill  to  exempt  from  section 
605  State  wiretapping  pursuant  to  a  court 
order,  has  declared  that  his  bill  reflects  the 
Brandels  dissent  in  Olmstead." 

m.    THE    ARCUMFNTS    FOR    WIRETAPPING  " 

Prosecutors  and  police  authorities  who  far 
vor  permissive  wiretapping  assert  that  in 
fact  they  do  very  little  tapping  and  that  it  i.s 
indl.^peujiible  where  used.  Neither  of  these 
contentious  is  supported  by  the  record. 

Tfir  extent  of  iri.rtapping 

The  statistics  published  by  the  district  nt- 
tor.ieys  of  New  York  and  Kingr?  Countips 
show  an  average  of  about  110  orders  per  ye  ;r 
for  the  period  1950- '■)9.  with  21  orders  in  1064 
in  Kings  County  covering  29  phone.";.  'I he 
Ne.v  York  Cliy  police  obtained  124  orders  in 
1058.  225  la  "l950,  451  in  1963  and  671  ia 
1^64.''  Tlie  enormous  increase  in  police  wlrc- 
tapplr.g  ir.  obvious  and  startling.  Ihus.  at 
least  335  orders  were  obtained  In  New  York 
City  in  1050,  covering  more  than  500  tele- 
phone.-, for  an  order  frequently  covers  more 
than  one  telephone."'  Since  one  tap  catches 
many,  many  people  per  day,  especially  taps 
on  business  and  pviblic  telephones,  and  per- 
haps 45  to  50  percent  of  the  telephones 
tapped  are  public  phones  '■' — these  orders 
produced  an  invasion  of  the  privacy  oi 
thousands  of  people  every  day. 

.  Moreover,  there  Is  ample  evidence  of  much 
unatithorized  police  wiretapping  throughout 
the  country.  -  As  New  York  Assemblyman 
Savareses  remarks  Indicate,  much  of  this 
luiauthorlzed  eavesdropping  is  resorted  to  as 
surveillance  and  sampling  tapping,  on  the 
basis  of  which  an  application  for  an  order 
can  be  framed  If  the  tap  turns  up  useful 
information.  Indeed,  the  very  vigor  of  the 
claims  for  the  indlspensablUty  of  wiretapping 
by  New  York  District  Attorneys  Hogan.  Sliver 
and  O'Connor  makes  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand their  claims  of  infrequent  use.  At 
one  point.  District  Attorney  Hogan  called 
wiretapping  "the  single  most  important 
weapon  in  the  fight  against  organized  crime" 
and  declared  that  without  It  "law  enforce- 
ment In  New  York  is  virtually  crippled  in  the 
area  of  organized  crime."  He  tlien  submitted 
a  table  showing  use  in  only  20  to  22  investiga- 
tions a  year  for  10  years,  even  tliough  his 
office  handled  some  34,000  matters  a  year 
during  this  period.'^  It  is  thus  quite  easy  to 
understand  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler's 
trenchant  comment:  "If  you  have  a  method 
which  is  so  easy  •  *  •  I  cannot  conceive  how 
in  ordinary  circumsUmces  the  police  wouldn't 
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'■  1961  hearings  13. 

'"  Few  argtmients  have  been  seriously  pre- 
sented for  the  use  of  any  other  electronic 
eavesdropping  devices.    But  see  sec.  IV  infra. 

"•  The  figures  for  1950  through  1959  appear 
In  hearings  on  the  current  wlreUipplng  dilem- 
ma in  New  York  State  created  by  Federal 
court  decisions,  10-14,  62  (1960).  (Here- 
after cited  as  "N.Y.  hearings.")  The  figures 
for  1963  and  1064  appear  in  testimony  by 
New  York  City  Assistant  Chief  Inspector 
John  F.  Shanley  and  Kings  County  Chief 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Elliott  Golden  be- 
fore the  Illinois  Crime  Commission,  on  Feb. 
5,  1965.  The  latter's  testimony  is  reprinted 
in  N.Y.  Law  J.  (Mar.  1.  2.  1965) . 

•'"See  statistics  for  Kings  County.  N.Y., 
which  show  1.7  telephones  per  order.  N.Y. 
hearings  at  62. 

See  p.  10,  above. 

"■"The  Eavesdroppers."  39-73,  122,  151,  168. 
217,  247;  Fairfield  and  Clift.  "The  Wiretap- 
pers," the  Reporter,  Dec.  23.  1952,  Jan.  6, 
1953;  Westln,  "Wiretapping:  The  Quiet  Revo- 
lution," Commentary,  May  1960,  333,  337; 
Westln,  "The  Wiretapping  Problem."  52  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review,  195-196;  of.  Attorney 
General  Kennedy,  Look  magazine,  Mar.  28, 
1961,  p.  25. 

•  1961  hearings  437,  440. 


iivail  themselves  of  that  very  facile  method 
of  detecting  crime."  " 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  amount  of  wire- 
tapping or  electronic  eavesdropping  can  be 
significantly  reduced  or  even  controlled  by  a 
I-ourt  order  system,  either  State  or  Federal. 
With  the  vast  amount  of  unauthorized  official 
wiretapping  that  goes  on,  is  It  at  all  likely 
that  any  court  control  which  seriously  at- 
tempts to  limit  and  reduce  the  amoxtnt  of 
wiretapping  will  be  successful?  If  the  police 
find  the  limitations  chafing,  they  can  Ignore 
them  as  much  as  they  ignore  the  present 
absolute  prohibition.  The  only  result  would 
be  to  make  the  practice  legal  and  respectable 
and  to  sanction  the  admission  of  wiretaps  in 
evidence,  thereby  removing  one  of  the  few 
deterrents  to  such  Improper  conduct." 

Indeed  the  possibility  of  getting  an  order 
rendering  the  wiretap  evidence  admissible 
will  only  encourage  sample  tapping  to  see 
whether  it  is  worthwhile  to  apply  for  an 
order. 

Finally,  the  protections  contemplated  by 
a  preliminary  sliowing  that  the  wiretap  will 
turn  up  evidence  of  a  crime  are  futile.  As 
the  Attorney  General  of  New  Mexico  recently 
stated  "these  procedures  are  of  necessity  ex 
parte  and  lend  themselves  to  star  chamber 
tactics.  Any  time  a  judge  hears  only  one 
side  of  a  controversial  question  he  is  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  In  reaching  a  just  de- 
cision." ^  Review  of  such  proceedings  is  a 
meaningless  formality,  for  it  can  only  be  of  a 
cold  printed  record  long  after  the  fact,  and 
few  appellate  courts  will  be  inclined  to  over- 
rule the  discretion  of  the  lower  court  judge 
who  Issued  the  order.  Moreover,  in  most 
instances  the  tap  will  turn  up  nothing  useful 
and  no  one  but  the  judge  and  the  Investigator 
will  know  of  it.  Tlius,  not  only  will  the  ap- 
plication be  ex  parte,  but  unlike  a  search 
warrant,  there  will  never  be  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  propriety  of  the  order  for  in 
most  cases,  no  adversary  interest  will  know 
about  the  tap. 

The  opportunities  for  challenge  are  re- 
duced even  further  by  the  fact  that  very  few 
taps  are  directly  introduced  In  evidence.  In 
part,  this  Is  because  in  court,  the  tap  can 
be  challenged  for  veracity  and  accuracy  and 
much  wiretap  evidence  would  prove  inad- 
missible. Instead,  taps  are  used  primarily  as 
leads  to  other  evidence  and  the  defendant 
must  try  to  ferret  out  whether  any  of  the 
evidence  used  against  him  is  derived  from 
wiretapping.  According  to  a  Yale  Law  Jour- 
nal study  some  years  ago.  Federal  judges 
have  been  very  reluctant  to  permit  such  an 
Inquiry,  and  the  rule  excluding  wiretap  evi- 
dence from  the  Federal  courts  has  proven  an 
illusory  safeguard."  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  defendants  have  been  more  successful 
in  tracing  wiretap  evidence  in  State  courts.**- 
Indeed,  conversations  with  defense  attorneys 
in  New  York  mdicate  that  except  where  the 
police  or  prosecutor  voluntarily  discloses  the 
existence  of  a  wiretap,  it  is  almost  impossible 


'  Quoted  in  "The  Eavesdroppers,"  43. 

■  It  is  also  debatable  whether  a  Federal 
court  can  grant  wiretap  orders,  because  ap- 
plications for  such  orders  may  not  come 
within  the  definition  of  "case  or  contro- 
versy" under  article  III  of  the  Constitution. 
Such  orders  are  not  merely  ex  parte,  but  most 
will  never  be  tested,  because  they  will  not 
produce  useful  evidence.  Thus  as  Justice 
Jackson  observed,  even  the  power  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  to  attempt  to  limit  wiretapping 
"raises  interesting  and  dubious"  constitu- 
tional questions.  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
the  American  System  of  Government,"  12 
(1955). 

'■  1961   hearings  483.  • 

•  Comment,  61  Yale  L.  J.  1221  (1952). 

-  Cf.  People  V.  Scardaccione,  245  N.Y.S.  2d 
721  (Sup.  Ct.  Kgs.  1963);  see  Sobel.  op.  cit. 
supra  n.  46  at  112-13. 


to  learn  whether  a  wiretap  has  been  used  and 
to  challenge  its  issuance. 

The  small  probability  of  a  challenge  to 
the  propriety  of  a  wiretap  order  invariably 
makes  for  lax  judicial  scrutiny  of  the  appli- 
cation, especially  where  judges  are  over- 
worked or  otherwise  unable  to  make  a  close 
study  of  papers.  Some  judges  are,  of  course, 
more  prosecution-minded  than  others,  and 
practicing  lawyers  know  that  careful  judge- 
shopping  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
widely  practiced  skills  of  any  successful  law 
practice.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  New 
York  and  Queens  district  attorneys  assert 
that,  although  they  have  occasionally  been 
required  to  modify  their  supporting  papers, 
they  have  never  been  denied  a  wiretap  order. 
Nor  does  experience  with  a  court  system 
provide  any  basis  for  faitli.  Such  systems 
have  been  in  effect  in  New  York  and  a  few 
other  States  for  several  years.  One  experi- 
enced New  York  judge  has  observed  that  the 
papers  in  support  of  the  applications  fre- 
quently contain  little  more  than  the  "formal 
matters  presented  by  the  Statute;"""  and 
there  have  even  been  demonstrated  Instances 
of  false  aflidavits.«" 

An  extensive  2-year  study  concluded  that: 
"The  experience  of  the  statutes  through- 
out the  country  providing  for  judicial  super- 
vision has  been  very  bad.  Law  enforcement 
officers  have  had  no  difficulty  obtaining  a 
court  order  when  they  wanted  it.  Judges 
who  are  tough  are  just  bypassed. 

"In  addition,  police  officers  have  shown 
complete  impatience  with  the  court  order 
system  and  more  often  have  engaged  in  wire- 
tapping without  a  court  order  than  with  a 
court  order."  " 

In  sum.  the  court  order  system  provides  far 
too  meager  a  protection  for  so  great  and 
dangerous  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

Is  there  really  a  need  for  wiretapping? 
Despite  the  clamor  for  wiretapping  by  cer- 
tain prosecutors  no  clear  case  has  yet  been 
made  for  Its  necessity.  In  the  first  place, 
many  prosecutory  officials  eitiier  deny  or  re- 
fuse to  assert  that  wiretapping  is  so  indis- 
pensable as  to  outweigh  the  danger  to  per- 
sonal liberty.  In  response  to  inquiries  from 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  only  some  13  out  of  45  attorneys  gen- 
eral called  for  wiretapping  authority.  Most 
of  the  responses  refused  to  express  an  opinion 
(approximately  26)  and  6  came  out  flatly 
against  wiretapping,  including  the  attorney 
general  of  such  a  populous  State  as  Califor- 
nia.'- At  other  hearings  the  attorney  general 
of  Pennsylvania  condemned  wiretapping  and 
the  State's  attorney  in  Cook  County,  111.,  a 
State  wliere  wiretapping  is  totally  outlawed, 
declared:  "I  do  not  think  one  can  honestly 
say  that  wiretapping  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  ef- 
fective law  enforcement."  •«  Especially  sig- 
niflcant  is  the  fact  that  so  many  State  attor- 
neys general  did  not  consider  It  necessary  to 
call  for  wiretapping  authority,  although  in 
some  cases  at  least,  this  was  probably  because 
wiretap  evidence  is  admissible  even  If  ille- 
gally obtained. 


State  legislative  Investigating  committeea 
in  New  Jersey"  and  California «  have  re- 
cently found  that  the  need  for  wiretapping 
does  not  outweigh  the  damage  to  Individual 
liberty  and  judges  who  have  Issued  wiretap 
orders,  such  rs  New  York  Justices  Samuel 
Hofstadter  and  Nathan  Sobel  and  New  York 
Special  Sessions  Judge  Frank  Oliver  have  dis- 
paraged itr,  value."  Indeed,  as  shown  by  the 
1961  study  and  compilation  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  33 
State.«,  including  Illinois,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania. California.  Florida  and  other  popu- 
lous and  industrialized  jurisdictions  have 
completely  outlawed  wiretapping  and  in  some 
instances  its  fruits.  This  was  done  both  by 
statute  (Wisconsin  1961,  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  in  1957)  and  by  judicial  decision 
(California,  Florida,  and  New  Jersey,  within 
tlie  last  6  years,  and  Michigan  earlier ) . 

On  the  Federal  level,  until  recently,  there 
has  also  been  less  enthusiasm  for  wiretapping 
than  might  be  expected.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  recently  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing broad  Federal  and  State  wiretap- 
ping and  endorsed  a  similar  bill  at  the  hear- 
ings in  May  1961.  However,  in  March  1961 
Attorney  General  Roh€it  F.  Kennedy  declared 
that  he  "would  not  be  in  favor  of  its  use 
under  any  circumstances — even  with  the 
courts  permission — except  in  certain  capital 
offenses,"  which  he  listed  as  "murder,  treason, 
and  kidnaping.'"^  Similarly,  although  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  now  appears  con- 
verted to  the  cause  of  wiretapping,  at  various 
times  in  the  last  30  years,  he  has  called  it 
"unethical, "  "■  inefficient,  and  "a  handicap  to 
the  development  of  sound  Investigational 
techniques."""  In  1940.  he  said:  "The  dis- 
credit and  suspicion  of  the  law-enforcing 
branch  which  arises  from  the  occasional  use 
of  wiretapping  more  than  offsets  the  good 
which  is  likely  to  come  of  It." 

Of  late,  however,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  recent  Attorneys  General  have  as- 
serted that  wiretapping  is  necessary  in  in- 
ternal security  cases.  At  first  blush,  this 
argument  is  indeed  appealing,  for  internal 
security  has  become  so  paramount  a  value 
in  America  today  that  its  mere  invocation 
is  often  enough  to  silence  defenders  of  all 
other  values.  But  a  free  society  does  not 
give  its  police  officers  enormous  powers 
without  requiring  a  demonstration  from 
them  that  such  powers  are  necessary.  No 
such  showing  has  yet  been  made.  No  evi- 
dence has  been  submitted  of  a  single  case 
where  the  FBI's  illegal  wiretapping  was  in- 
dispensable, or  where  the  lack  of  wiretapping 
authority  significantly  hampered  operations. 
Indeed,  will  sensible  espionage  agents  ever 
use  the  telephone?  Of  course,  there  have 
been  many  statements  and  representations 
that  the  lack  of  wiretapping  authority  is  a 
serious  hindrance  in  this  area  but  no 
demonstration  with  examples  and  analysis 
has  yet  been  made. 

We  cannot  afford  to  emulate  the  police 
states  in  giving  prosecution  and  police  such 
penetrating  and  dangerous  powers  when- 
ever they  merely  demand  it.     A  free  society 


■-'  "Matter  of  Interception  of  Telephone 
Communications,"  207  Misc.  69,  136  N.Y.S.  2d 
612,  613  (Sup.  Ct.  N.Y.  1955). 

"See  report  of  the  Kings  County  Grand 
Jury,  summarized  in  Westln,  52  Columbia 
Law  Review  at  195-96:  cf.  testimony  of  Prof. 
Alan  Westln,   1961   hearings  206. 

"'Dash  testimony,  1961  hearings  J 04-05. 
A  recent  report  by  a  Bronx  County  Bar  As- 
sociation committee  concluded  that  search 
warrants  were  frequently  granted  on  false 
affidavits.  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  1965, 
p.  51.  This  is  even  more  likely  with  wiretap 
applications  because  of  the  low  probability 
that  they  will  be  challenged. 

""  1961  hearings  539-575. 

-  1961  hearings  400. 


'"  Report  of  New  Jersey  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  to  Study  Wiretapping  and  Other 
Unauthorized  Recording  of  Speech,  27  (No- 
vember 1958).  reprinted  In  hearings  1783- 
1834. 

"•  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  of  California  (1956)  summarized 
in  "The  Eavesdroppers,"  192-98. 

"  For  Judge  Oliver's  remarks  in  1948.  see 
Westin.  52  Columbia  Law  Review  at  195.  For 
Judge  Sobers  views  see  Sobel.  op.  cit.  supra 
n.46at  109-10. 

""  Look  magazine.  Mar.  28. 1961.  p.  25. 

'•-Quoted  in  Westin.  52  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view at  173n.44. 

•»See  Note,  31  New  York  University  Law 
Review  at  213n.  103. 
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guards  its  liberties  jealously,  and  permits  re- 
strictions only  upon  a  clear  demonstration 
of  urgent  necessity. 

The  results  of  wiretapping  where  It  has 
been  used  extensively,  are  not  conclusive  or 
even  impressive.  Thus.  District  Attorney 
Hogan  claims  that  between  1950  and  1959,  he 
obtained  some  727  orders  (including  re- 
newals) for  219  investigations,  which  prob- 
ably covered  some  1.250  telephones.  These 
orders,  according  to  Hogan.  were  involved  in 
some  458  arrests  and  335  convictions.  Kings 
County  statistics  show  275  orders.  302  tele- 
phones and  some  179  convictions  during  the 
period  1950  to  1955.  New  York  City  Police 
Department  figures  show  that  in  1954,  1,081 
telephones  were  tapped  with  395  arrests;  in 
1963  there  were  451  orders  with  221  arrests 
involving  969  people,  and  in  1964,  671  orders, 
and  297  arrests  involving  1.022  persons.  The 
police  department  supplied  no  figures  for 
1963  or  1964  relating  to  the  number  of 
telephones  tapped  or  the  number  of  con- 
victions obtained. 

It  is  difficult  to  i'.ssess  these  st.\tistics  with- 
out data  as  to  (H  the  type  and  quantity  of 
each  of  the  offenses  involved:  i2)  the  indis- 
pensability  of  the  wiretap  evidence  to  those 
convictions  that  were  obtained;  and  (3)  with 
respect  to  the  police  department  ngures,  how 
many  of  those  arrested  were  found  guilty  or 
even  charged  with  a  crime.  As  to  the  first, 
the  evidence  is  rather  clear  that  wiretapping 
is  used  most  extensively  in  the  "morals" 
area,  vice,  and  bookmaking.''  Are  convic- 
tions in  this  area  worth  giving  the  police 
such  dangerous  powers,  especially  since  these 
are  the  areas  of  greatest  abuse?  ■'  In  New 
York,  for  example,  gambling  and  vice  are 
only  misdemeanors.  And  even  in  these 
areas,  wiretapping  does  not  seem  overly 
effective,  according  to  Judges  who  h.ave 
issued  wiretap  orders.  Justice  Samuel  Hof- 
stadter  of  New  York  declared  that  his  record 
of  the  fruits  of  wiretapping  orders  "showed 
some  arrests  and  fewer  convictions  and  then 
rarely,  if  ever,  for  a  heinous  offense,"  ■-  and 
as  noted.  New  York  SpecU^l  Sessions  Judge 
Frank  Oliver  made  similar  observations. 

Insofar  as  gambling  and  vice  are  generally 
operations  of  organized  crime,  the  problem 
Is  not  that  the  Investigative  techniques  are 
inadequate  but  that  the  public  Is  Indi.Terent 
and  law  enforcement  either  inept  or  corrupt. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  laws 
against  g.ombling  and  vice  are  better  en- 
forced In  New  York,  which  permits  wiretap- 
ping, than  In  Pennsylvania,  which  does  not. 
Indeed,  a  recent  study  in  New  York,  although 
calling  for  wiretapping  authority,  attributed 
the  ineffectiveness  of  efforts  to  suppress  or- 
ganized gambling  primarily  to  the  "absence 
of  integrated  effort"  among  law  enforcement 
agencies,  as  well  as  to  lax  police  work  and 
public  indifference."*  And  the  same  causes 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.' 

Insofar  as  some  of  the  leaders  of  organized 
crime  have  been  brought  to  justice,  this  has 
been  more  through  the  efforts  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  who  claim  they  do  not 
wiretap  In  such  cases. 


^See  Note.  31  New  York  University  Law 
Review  at  203  (1956);  cf.  testimony  of  As- 
semblyman Savarese.  1961  hearings  465.  See 
Sobel.  op.  cit.  supra  n.  46  at  110. 

"  Prof.  Alan  P.  Westln  cited  gambling, 
bookmaklng  and  prostitution  as  areas  "where 
I  think  wiretapping  is  least  needed  and  is  the 
greatest  attraction  to  misuse  of  wiretapping 
authority"  1961  hearings  206.  See  also 
testimony  of  Bell  Telephone  System  execu- 
tive W.  Coles  Hudgins,  1961  hearings  251. 

-  "Matter  of  Interception  of  Telephone 
Communications."  207  Misc.  69,  136  N.Y.S. 
2d  612.  613  (Sup.  Ct.  NY.  1955). 

Report  on  syndicated  gambling  In  New 
York  State.  100-1 10  ( 1961 ) . 

■'"The  Eavesdroppers."  128  (New  Orleans), 
280  (Nevada):  New  York  Times.  Nov.  29,  1961 
(Boston.  Mass.). 


As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  said,  dissenting 
in  On  Lee  v.  United  States: 

"Suppose  It  be  true  that  through  'dirty 
business"  it  is  easier  for  prosecutors  and 
pK>lice  to  bring  an  occasional  criminal  to  heel. 
It  is  most  uncritical  to  assume  that  unless 
the  Government  is  allowed  to  practice  'dirty 
business"  crune  would  become  rampant  or 
would  go  unpunished. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  social  phenomena 
of  crime  are  imbedded  in  the  texture  of  our 
society.  Equally  deep  seated  are  the  causes 
of  all  that  is  sordid  and  ineffective  in  the 
administration  of  our  criminal  law.  These 
are  outcrOppings,  certainly  In  considerable 
part,  of  modern  Industrialism  and  of  the 
prevalent  st;^ndards  of  the  commxmity,  re- 
lated to  the  inadequacy  in  our  day  of  early 
American  methods  and  machinery  for  law 
enforcement  and  to  the  small  pursuit  of 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  crime. 

"Of  course  we  cannot  wait  on  the  slow 
progress  of  the  sociological  sciences  in  illu- 
minating so  much  that  is  still  d.ark.  Nor 
shotild  we  relax  for  a  moment  viiiorous  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  law  until  society, 
by  its  advanced  civilized  nature,  will  beget 
an  atmosphere  and  environment  in  which 
crime  will  shrink  to  relative  insignificant*. 
My  deepest  feeling  agaln.st  giving  legal  sanc- 
tion to  such  'dirty  business'  as  the  record 
in  this  case  discloses  Is  that  it  makes  for 
lazy  and  not  alert  law  enforcement.  It  puts 
a  premium  on  force  and  fraud,  not  on  Imag- 
ination and  enterprise  and  professional 
training."  "^ 

Moreover,  one  cannot  overlook  the  abuses 
to  which  the  power  to  wiretap  may  be  sub- 
ject. Doctoring  of  tape  recordings  is  not  dif- 
ficult, as  has  been  demonstrated  many  times. 
There  have  also  been  many  Instances  of  ex- 
tortion and  shakedown  based  on  informa- 
tion obtained  by  wiretapping,  especially  In 
the  gambling  area  v.'here  wiretapping  is  most 
used.''  A  grand  jury  lnve.«;tigation  in  Kings 
County  in  1950  unearthed  much  corruption, 
including  fcilse  supporting  affidavits  in  sup- 
port of  the  application  for  a  court  order, 
and  vague,  conclusory  pro  forma  applications 
in  other  instances."  Other  recent  examples 
of  police  shakedown  and  corruption  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere  preclude  optimism 
that  city  police  officers  will  not  abuse  this 
weapon. 

While  any  device  or  weapon  can  be  abused, 
the  secrecy  and  scope  of  the  tap  m".kes  it  es- 
pecially prone  to  abuse.  The  tapper  who 
is  at  all  unscrupulous  or  weak  is  severely 
tempted.  The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the 
absence  of  any  effective  check  on  how  the 
tapper  obtains  and  uses  his  information. 
Thus,  if  he  does  pick  up  blackmail  material, 
he  can  use  it  without  even  revealing  how  he 
obtained  this  material,  and  there  Is  no  way 
of  checking.  The  person  blackmailed  will 
generally  want  to  avoid  the  publicity  attend- 
ing a  private  suit  or  a  complaint  to  the 
authorities. 

IV.  A  NOTE  ON  ELECTRONIC  EAVESDROFPING 

Earlier  in  this  study,  it  was  said  that  legiti- 
mation of  wiretapping  would  be  a  great  sym- 
bolic blow  to  the  right  of  privacy.  A  reason 
in  addition  to  those  set  forth  above  is  that 
it  would  set  a  precedent  for  electronic  eaves- 
dropping and  thereby  justify  such  devices  as 
concealed  or  contact  microphones  which, 
placed  next  to  a  part  of  a  house  such  as  a 
room  or  the  plumbing  or  a  heating  duct,  can 
pick  up  every  word  spoken  in  the  entire 
house.     Parabolic   microphones   exist   which 


-  343  U.S.  747,  760-61  (1952) . 

"  "The  Eavesdroppers,"  52-62,  219.  280; 
Westin.  "Wiretapping:  The  Quiet  Revolu- 
tion," Commentary.  May  1960,  p.  337;  Westln 
testimony.  1961  hearings  206. 

"•  See  Westln,  52  Columbia  Law  Review  at 
95-96;  see  also  remarks  of  Justice  Hofstader, 
136  N.Y.S.  2d  at  618, 


can  overhear  conversations  hundreds  of  feet 
away.  Such  devices  have  been  used  by  police 
officers.  A  forthcoming  survey  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
depicts  even  more  startling  devices,  most  of 
which  are  designed  for  and  bought  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Recent  history  shows  that  the  legitimation 
of  wiretapping  leads  to  the  legitimation  of 
these  other  devices,  as  well.  Thus,  the  New 
York,'^  Nevada.'-*  Massachusetts,-"  and  Ore- 
gon ~'  statutes,  originally  limited  to  wiretap- 
ping, now  permit  eavesdropping  of  all  con- 
versations. In  1961  Senator  Kenneth  Keat- 
ing, of  New  York,  introduced  a  bill  to  permit 
Stales  to  legalize  not  only  wiretapping,  but 
all  other  types  of  electronic  eavesdropping."' 
Once  such  eavesdropping  is  legitimated,  the 
narrowing  enclave  of  privacy  which  we  pres- 
ently retain  will  shrink  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

V.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  one  respect,  those  who  call  for  wiretap- 
ping legislation  are  right:  the  present  situa- 
tion is  bad.  But  this  is  not  because  the  stat- 
ute is  vague  and  the  prosecutor  does  not 
know  what  he  may  and  may  not  do.  Sec- 
tion 605  flatly  bans  all  wiretapping,  and  it  is 
clearly  unlawful  for  State  judges  and  prose- 
cutory  officials  to  participate  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Federal  crime  by  procuring  wiretap 
information  and  admitting  It  Into  evidence. 
Section  605  should  therefore  be  tightened  as 
follows: 

1.  All  evidence  obtained  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly from  a  wiretap  should  be  rendered  in- 
admissible in  any  court,  to  eliminate  the 
spectacle  of  a  court  sworn  to  uphold  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  participating  In 
the  commission  of  a  Federal  crime  by  aiding 
and  abetting  the  divulgence  of  Illegally  ob- 
tained and   illeg.ally  disclosed  evidence. 

2.  The  law  shou;d  be  changed  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  an  offense  is  committed 
by  either  interception  or  divulgence.  The 
statute  does  in  fact  say  as  much  now,  but 
within  the  Department  of  .Justice  and  other 
agencies,  it  has  been  interpreted  to  allow  in- 
terception so  long  as  the  information  is  not 
divulged  outside  the  agency. 

3.  A  defendant  should  be  permitted  to  ob- 
ject to  the  admission  in  evidence  of  wiretap 
evidence  even  though  he  is  not  a  party  to 
the  conversation,  for  any  persons  adversely 
affected  has  the  right  to  protest  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Federal  offense  by  a  court."^ 

4.  Grand  Jviries  should  be  convened  peri- 
odically to  inquire  into  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  against  wiretapping.  Because  of  the 
record  of  unauthorized  use  of  wiretapping, 
the  blackmail  temptation  and  other  corrup- 
tion facilitated  by  this  practice,  and  the 
ever-Increasing  growth  of  new  eavesdropping 
devices,  there  must  be  constant  review  of  the 
electronic  eavesdropping  problem. 

5.  A  private  remedy  for  unlawful  wiretap- 
ping should  be  statutorily  established  with 
minimum  ptmitive  damages  plus  counsel 
fees.  If  the  possibility  of  financial  loss  to 
the  wiretapper  exists,  unlawful  wiretapping 
can  be  deterred. 

6.  The  various  telephone  companies  should 
be  required  to  lock  all  feeder  and  terminal 
boxes  and  to  report  all  Instances  of  wiretap- 
ping immediately  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

In  a  free  society,  the  end  of  law  enforce- 
ment does  not  justify  any  and  all  me.ins. 


"Code  Criminal  Procedure  sec.  813-a, 
813-b.  As  noted  at  n.  38  supra,  these  provi- 
sions were  recently  held  unconstitutional  by 
a  lower  court  In  New  York  City.  The  deci- 
sion will  undoubtedly  be  appealed. 

^-Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  200.660.  200.670  (1959). 

^Mass.  Gen.  L.  Ann.  c.  272,  sec.  9  (1959 
Supp). 

"'Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  141.  720  (1959). 

"S.  1221,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1961). 

'^'Goldstein  v.  Utiited  States.  316  U.S.  114, 
222  (1952)  (dissent). 
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Even  if  far  more  convictions  could  be  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  such  "dirty  busi- 
ness" we  should  not  choose  to  use  them. 
Since  the  case  for  wiretapping  and  other 
forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping  is  so  weak, 
and  Irreparable  Injury  to  freedom  and  secu- 
rity so  serious  and  certain,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  any  such  authority. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  DAG  HAM- 
MARSKJOLD  MEMORIAL  RED- 
WOOD GROVE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
305. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Dag  Hammarskjold  Interna- 
tional Foundation,  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia Dag  Hammarskjold  Memorial  Grove 
Committee  and  numerous  cooperating 
groups  Including  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
Leag\ie  are  carrying  forward  the  proposal  for 
a  Dag  Hammarskjold  Memorial  Redwood 
Grove;  and 

Whereas  the  life  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  was 
in  concordance  with  the  deep  and  pervading 
majesty  of  the  redwoods,  among  which  we 
find  spiritual  refuge  and  gain  a  more  pro- 
found realization  of  his  own  thought  that 
"we  each  have  within  us  a  center  of  stillness 
surrounded  by  silence";  and 

Whereas  Dag  Hammarskjold,  until  his 
death  on  September  17,  1961,  served  eight 
years  as  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  carrying  on  his  widely  significant 
•and  courageous  search  for  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  by  their  very  grandeur  the  giant 
redwoods  imbue  us  with  a  stronger  realiza- 
tion of  human  dignity,  tolerance,  and  state- 
llness  so  characteristic  of  Dag  Hammarsk- 
jold's  life:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
designate  a  grove  of  redwood  trees  as  selected 
by  the  State  of  California,  as  the  Dag 
Hammarskjold  Memorial  Redwood  Grove. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  305). 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  is  a  most 
gallant,  illustrious,  and  courageous  name, 
which  will  live  forever  In  history. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  devoted  his  life  to 
the  pursuit  of  peace  with  justice  for  all 
mankind.  Americans  will  join  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  in  re- 
calling the  majesty  and  dignity  with 
which  Dag  Hammarskjold  conducted  the 
business  of  the  United  Nations,  un- 
daunted by  taunts,  oblivious  to  threats, 
fearless  of  criticism,  heaped  upon  him  by 
those  who  sought  to  weaken  and  damage, 
if  not  indeed  to  destroy,  the  "town  meet- 
ing of  the  world."  He  was  not,  nor  could 
he  be,  intimidated  by  those  who  sought 
to  scuttle  peace.  Quite  literally.  Dag 
Hammarskjold  gave  his  life  to  the  cause 
that  he  so  devotedly  pursued. 

It  was  my  great  honor  to  be  appointed 
by  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  to  rep- 
resent the  Republican  Party,  as  a  mem- 


ber of  an  American  delegation  which 
flew  overseas  from  this  city,  and  which 
was  led  by  the  then  Vice  President,  now 
the  President  of  our  country,  to  repre- 
sent America  at  the  final  rites  held  in 
Uppsala,  Sweden,  at  which  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  gave  their  last,  tearful 
.salute  to  the  memory  of  this  gallant  man, 
struck  down  in  the  prime  of  life. 

That  recollection  to  me  is  a  poignant 
one,  as  I  saw  the  delegations  from  dozens 
of  free  countries,  all  in  their  native  garb 
and  costume,  gathered  together  in  the 
magnificent  Lutheran  Cathedral  for  the 
state  funeral  of  Dag  Hammarskjold, 

This  resolution  indicates  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  it  is  appropriate  to  des- 
ignate a  grove  of  redwood  trees,  selected 
by  the  State  of  California,  as  the  Dag 
Hammarskjold  Memorial  Redwood 
Grove. 

I  believe  the  resolution  represents  a  fit- 
ting indication  of  the  high  and  never- 
ending  esteem  in  which  the  men  and 
women  in  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government,  representing  the  American 
people,  continue  to  hold  the  memoi"y  of  a 
profoundly  dedicated  human  being  who 
labored  unceasingly  for  the  great  cause 
of  honorable  peace  among  all  nations. 

I  know  that  every  other  Senator  will 
join  me  in  voting  for  the  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
California's  offering  the  resolution  hon- 
oring a  great  patriot  who  served  with 
distinction  and  honor  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  gave  his  life  in  the  interest  of 
peace. 

It  happened  that  I  was  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  on  the  very  day  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  selected  Secre- 
tai-y  General  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  enthusiasm  that 
swept  the  people  and  the  press  stories, 
to  the  effect  that  one  who  had  given  so 
much  service  would  give  even  greater 
service  to  the  cause  of  peace.  It  was 
natural  for  me,  having  a  Swedish  back- 
ground, to  be  proud  of  his  services.  Dur- 
ing my  service  as  a  delegate,  I  viewed  the 
plaque  in  the  United  Nations  commemo- 
rating the  services  and  memory  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  305 )  was  agreed  to. 


WHITE  HOUSE  BRIEFING  ON  DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
AND  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given  the 
necessary  time  to  read  a  2i2-page  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Johnson  called  to  the  White  House  this 
morning  for  a  briefing  members  of  the 


House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, Armed  Services  Committees,  and 
Foreign  Policy  Committees.  He  briefed 
these  Members  of  Congress  with  the 
press  present  on  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

The  President  stated  that  under  pres- 
ent law,  he  is  authorized  to  transfer 
funds  already  appropriated  in  the  de- 
fense budget  to  the  unexpected  financial 
defense  needs  of  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia  and  the  U.S.  military  action  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  involved  in  protect- 
ing and  evacuating  Americans  and  other 
nationals  from  that  strife-torn  country. 
Nevertheless,  he  stated  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  ask  CongressL immediately  for  an 
extra  $700  million  defense  budget  appro- 
priation for  use  during  the  rest  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  in  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
President  made  the  point  that  the  ap- 
proval of  his  request  for  a  supplemental 
$700  million  defense  budget  appropri- 
ation would  also  entail  further  approval 
by  Congress  of  his  policies  in  southeast 
Asia,  as  well  as  approval  of  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues  com- 
mented to  me  after  the  meeting,  there 
will  be  those  who  will  make  the  false 
assumption  that  if  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress votes  against  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  $700  million  additional  ap- 
propriation with  which  to  conduct  the 
U.S.  war  in  southeast  Asia,  he  will  be  ac- 
cused of  not  voting  to  supply  American 
fighting  forces  in  southeast  Asia  with 
sufficient  funds  with  which  to  protect 
themselves  with  the  necessary  "Reapons 
for  battle.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true, 
because  more  than  adequate  funds  now 
already  exist  in  the  defense  budget  and 
by  the  President's  own  admission  can 
be  transferred  by  him  to  supply  our  fight- 
ing forces  with  whatever  equipment  they 
need. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  President's  re- 
quest for  $700  million  to  be  officially 
added  by  the  Congress  in  the  defense 
budget  in  order  to  enable  the  President 
to  continue  sending  American  military 
personnel  to  fight  in  an  undeclared  war. 
The  President  now  owes  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  view  of  his  announced 
plans  at  the  briefing  this  morning,  to 
continue  U.S.  unilateral  military  action 
in  southeast  Asia,  to  precede  his  request 
for  additional  warmaking  funds  by 
sending  to  the  Congress  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Congress  in  keeping  with 
its  constitutional  powers  under  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution,  declare  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  send 
American  Armed  Forces  to  die  in  battle 
in  an  undeclared  war.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  inherent  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  defend  the  security  of  the  United 
States  against  sudden  attack,  but  he  does 
not  have  the  constitutional  authority  to 
continue  to  conduct  a  war  in  the  name 
of  national  self-defense  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress. 
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Likewise,  the  Congress  has  no  author- 
ity to  delegate  by  resolution  or  appro- 
priations its  power  to  declare  war  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Article 
I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution  is  a  vital 
check  v.ritten  into  the  Constitution  to 
protect  the  American  people  under  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  from  ar- 
bitrary action  on  the  part  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  It  draws  a 
crystal-clear  line  in  respect  to  warmak- 
ing  power.  It  provides  the  American 
people  with  a  clear  and  unambiguous 
answer  in  respect  to  any  issue  of  war 
with  regard  to  which  they,  in  turn,  can 
exercise  upon  their  elected  representa- 
tives an  ultimate  check  under  our  system 
of  representative  government:  namely, 
the  ballot  box. 

If.  as.  and  when  our  Government  de- 
clares war  against  North  Vietnam  or  any 
other  power  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  as  a  result  of  the  international 
ci'isis  that  has  arisen  in  Asia  involving 
the  growing  threat  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  I  shall  then,  but  not  until  then, 
urge  a  united  public  opinion  support  of 
American  Involvement  in  a  war  in  Asia. 

In  the  meantime.  I  shall  continue  to 
tirge  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  our  American  Ambassador 
at  the  United  Nations  lay  before  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  signed  the 
United  Nations  Charter  the  issues  which 
Involve  the  threat  to  world  peace  in  Asia. 
Each  signatoi-y  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  including  the  United  States,  is 
pledged  to  resort  to  the  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  in  a  good-faith  attempt 
to  settle  on  the  basis  of  an  honorable 
peaceful  negotiation  any  conflict  that 
threatens  peace. 

I  strongly  endorse  President  Johnson's 
repeated  pleas  for  negotiations.  How- 
ever, the  time  has  passed  when  bilateral 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam  or  any  other  com- 
bination of  combatants  in  the  Asian  war 
can  settle  the  v.ar  by  bilateral  negotia- 
tions. A  third  party  force  of  noncom- 
batants  representing  the  United  Nations 
must  sit  at  the  head  of  such  a  conference 
table.  Not  only  our  Government  but  all 
signatories  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
have  an  obligation  to  take  the  Asian  war 
crisis  to  the  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations  without  further  delay. 

Until  the  President  follows  that  course 
of  action,  in  my  judgment,  he  cannot 
sustain  his  professing  that  he  is  for  peace 
and  negotiation.  As  Commander  in 
Chief  and  President,  until  he  lives  up  to 
the  U.S.  signature  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  we  cannot  show,  or  we  are  not 
showing  up  to  nov:.  that  we  really  be- 
lieve in  canying  out  cur  oft-professed 
ideal  that  we  want  to  substitute  the  rule 
of  law  for  the  jungle  law  of  American 
military  might  in  southeast  Asia,  for  it 
is  still  jungle  war  when  practiced  by  the 
United  States  as  well  as  any  other  coun- 
try that  resorts  to  war  rather  than 
peaceful  procedures  when  there  is  a 
threat  against  the  peace  of  the  world. 


THE 


LITTLE    FELLOW— HIS    VOTE 
SHOULD   ALSO   COUNT 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  Lyie  C. 
Wilson,  noted  columnist  and  commen- 


tator, has  recently  come  out  with  a  most 
informative  and  challenging  article 
which  all  should  read  and  many  should 
ponder.  It  points  out  how  in  this  whole 
issue  of  voting  rights,  one  of  the  most 
serious  discriminations  and  injustices 
remains  untouched  by  the  current  voting 
rights  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  Lyle  Wilson  puts  his 
fin&er  on  the  taproot  cause  of  most  of 
the  bad  economic  and  soci^  legislation 
now  being  enacted  and  the  costs  of  which 
will  plague  and  handicap  many  genera- 
tions of  Americans  yet  unborn.  He  al- 
ludes, of  course,  to  the  winncr-take-all, 
bloc  system  of  voting  presently  em- 
ployed in  our  electoral  college;  a  device 
designed  to  give  some  individual  voters 
in  America  as  much  as  14  or  15  times  the 
vote  authority  and  individual  power  in 
a  presidential  election  as  equally  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  citizens  living  in  a 
different  State.  More  than  any  literacy 
test,  poll  tax,  or  complicated  registration 
system  our  electoral  college  system  is 
rigged  to  elevate  the  stature  of  an  in- 
dividual voter  in  one  State  and  to  down- 
grade the  influence  of  another  voter — it 
could  be  his  twin  brother — in  another 
State  solely  because  of  the  accident  of 
geographic  residence. 

THE   STATE   or   DEL.^WARE   FIGHTS  B.\CK 

Delaware  is  a  proud  and  important 
little  State,  Mr.  President,  and  every 
American  should  applaud  the  action  by 
Attorney  General  David  P.  Buckson.  of 
Delaware,  in  the  suit  he  is  bringing  into 
Federal  court  to  outlaw  this  outrageous 
and  iniquitous  electoral  college  count- 
ing procedure  and  to  replace  it  with  the 
one-man.  one-vote  concept  which  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  enunciated  in  the 
Alabama  reapportionment  case. 

Equality  of  voting  opportunity  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  remain  an 
illusion  and  a  myth  until  our  electoral 
college  procedures  are  rectified.  I  pro- 
pose we  adopt  and  approve  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  12  as  the  optimum 
answer  to  a  problem  which  has  for 
too  long  plagued  and  injured  Amer- 
ica. Until  we  do  that,  any  voting  rights 
legislation  we  pass  this  session  will 
scratch  only  the  surface — It  will  continue 
to  ignore  a  major  source  of  discrimina- 
tion in  our  voting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wil- 
son column  appear  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Little  FrtLow 

(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

There  is  one  road  only  toward  political 
salvation  for  the  unaffiliated  little  fellow  and 
his  folks  v.ho  live  in  a  little  town  or  on  a 
famlly-sizc  farm  far  removed  from  the  com- 
plex centers  of  urban  civilization. 

This  road  leads  to  amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  to  give  the  country  folk  an 
honest  count  in  the  election  of  a  President 
of  the  United  Sutes  or  It  lies  In  Judicial 
remedy. 

The  present  system  Is  rigged  like  a  crooked 
carnival  wheel.  The  sjstem  is  rigged  against 
rural  and  smalltown  citizens  and  In  favor 
of  the  city  slickers.  These  city  citizens  are 
organized  and  affiliated  by  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, and  occupation. 

Some  press  for  change  merely  for  the  sake 
of  change.    One  result  Is  that  political  con- 


servatism Is  being  squeezed  out  of  the  cities. 
Political  conservatism  Is  becoming  concen- 
trated in  little  rural  dikes  of  opposition  to 
the  massive  ground  swells  generated  by  the 
pulsating  activity  of  big  town  pressure 
groups. 

But  there  are  feeble  dikes,  as  demonstrated 
by  national  elections  o\er  the  past  30  years. 
In  terms  of  music  and  physlcr.l  force,  the 
present  method  of  electing  a  President  sim- 
ply hamstrings  the  country  folk,  the  conserv- 
atives.   What  to  do? 

Attorney  General  David  P.  Buckson.  of  Del- 
awnre,  did  it  last  autumn.  Mr.  Buckson  filed 
suit  in  behalf  of  Delaw.-\re  against  the  45 
Slates  which  have  more  than  one  Rcpresent- 
r.tlvc  ill  the  U.S.  Houtc  of  Reprcicntative^. 

Delaware  has  but  one  seat.  Mr.  Buckson's 
purpcre  is  to  obtain  a  Supreme  Court  rulinp 
applying  the  one-man  one-vote  principle  to 
the  electoral  collets.  Mr.  Buckron  would 
outlaw  the  general  ticket  system  of  choosing 
presidential  electors.  Under  that  system  all 
clectois  run  at  large.  Here  is  how  it  worked 
in  one  State  la  1960  as  e.\plaincd  by  the 
An-.?rlcan  Good  Government  Society: 

"In  New  York  (as  In  other  States  wilh 
more  than  one  Representative)  the  citizens 
of  one  congressional  district  could  vote  for 
presidential  electors  corresponding  to  all 
other  Representatives  in  the  State.  Tlius. 
7  miUion-odd  New  Yorkers  who  voted  In  the 
1960  presidential  election  elected  43  Repre- 
sentatives in  43  districts  with  7  million-odd 
votes,  one  apiece.  SimultaTicously.  they 
elected  43  corresponding  presidential  electors 
by  general  ticket  (at  large),  each  of  them 
voting  for  the  whole  number  rather  than  for 
Just  1. 

"With  42  excels  votes  each,  these  New 
Yorkers  cast  some  300  million  excels  votes 
In  that  presidential  election.  If  New  York's 
congressionril  districts  are  representative  of 
Its  population,  the  use  of  the  general  ticket 
for  presidential  electors  is  surely  unrepre- 
sentative." 

Mr.  Buckson  argued  that  the  general  tick- 
et .system  was  the  sole  .'ource  of  extreme  dis- 
tortion between  New  Yorkers  and  Dclawar- 
eans  and  added: 

"It  is  cTvtrcmcly  unfair  and  unjust  to  us." 

It  l3  proposed  that  each  congressional  dis- 
trict elect  one  presidential  elector  and  that 
two  In  each  State  be  elected  at  large.  The 
one-man  one-vote  rule  seems  to  be  abso- 
lutely controlling.  — 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
CRIME  AND  OBSCENE  LITERA- 
TURE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  alert  to 
the  threat  to  our  youth,  our  family  life 
and  to  public  morals  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  pornographic  materials  presents. 

All  over  the  countiy.  groups  arc  orga- 
nizing to  carry  on  this  fight  in  local 
communities.  They  are  making  head- 
way, without  the  benefit  of  adequate  laws 
to  assist  them  in  the  fight. 

The  Massachusetts  Citizens  for  Decent 
Literature  Committee  is  one  of  the  effec- 
tive organizations  which  is  trying  to 
clean  up  the  newsstands  and  drive  the 
smut  peddlers  out  of  business.  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Sheridan  of  that  committee  has 
written  a  veiy  compelling  article  in  which 
he  shows  that  the  traffic  in  obscene  lit- 
erature is  directly  tied  to  the  rise  in  the 
crime  rate  among  the  youth  of  the 
countiy. 

As  I  have  done  before,  I  wish  to  have 
this  material  placed  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  other  groups  who 
wish  to  set  up  their  own  action  programs 
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and  who  seek  details  on  just  how  they  largest  causes  is  such  obscene  films  as  we     cency,    and   debauchery   could    become    the 

,       Z  h^  «r.«.atAH  displayed  In  this  courtroom  during  this  trial,     order  of  the  day. 

should  oe  opei  atea.  •..        „  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  reprchen- 

I  believe  Mr.  Sheridan  has  written  a  gj^ie." 
vei-y  important  disclosure  on  a  vei-y  per-         l^^^  enforcement  officers  can  attest  to  the 

nicious  problem.      I   commend   it  to  my  connectioabetween  pornography  and  youth- 

colleagues  and  to  those  who  read  the  ful  crimes  of  violence,  especially  rape.     A 

Record,  in  the  hope  that  the  facts  pre-  police  official  m  the  Southwest  has  cited 

several  cases  including  that  of  a  14-year-old 


sented  here  will  be  useful  in  the  commu- 
nity and  civic  drives  against  the  pur- 
veyors of  filth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Relationship  Between  Crime  and 
Obscene  Literatuiie 
(By  Henry  E.  Sheridan,  Massachusetts  Citi- 
zens for  Decent  Literature) 

Five  years  ago,  In  1960.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
in  referring  to  statistics  In  crimes  of  sex 
violence  pointed  out  the  deplorabl-?  fact 
that  sex  crimes  and  obscene  and  vulgar  lit- 
erature often  go  hand  in  hand.  He  supple- 
mented this  observation  with  asking  some 
very  soul-searching  questions:  (1)  Have  local 
governing  authorities  investigated  to  insure 
that  laws  against  smut  salesmen  In  their 
communities  are  strong  enough?  (2)  Is  the 
public  outcry  of  sufficient  strength  to  impress 
local  Judges  with  the  need  of  defending  mor- 
ality by  sentencing  filth  purveyors  to  maxi- 
mum terms?  (3)  Are  ccmmunity  and  civio 
groups  cooperating  with  law-enforcement 
authorities  in  fighting  this  debasing  blight? 
(4)  Above  all,  are  good  citizens  teaching  their 
youngsters  habits  and  beliefs  which  will  be  as 
armor  against  the  tainted  temptations  of 
muck  merchants?  These  are  basic  questions 
uskcd  in  1960;  they  can  well  bear  repetition 
today  as  we  survey  the  onrushing  tide  of  dirty 
Uterature  which  is  engulfing  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet  In  these  United  States.  These 
questions  cannot  go  unanswered — they  con- 
cern the  morality  and  lives  of  our  citizens 
and  most  of  all,  tiiey  concern  the  lives  of  our 
most  precious  possessions,  our  own  sons  and 
datighters.  If  we  fall  to  provide  the  answers 
to  these  questions,  then  we  as  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth  are  recalcitrant  to  the  obli- 
gations of  our  citizenship  and  the  moral  codes 
that  we  subscritap  to  as  each  In  his  own  way 
communes  with  his  God.  The  answers  that 
we  provide  will  have  to  do  not  only  with  this 
generation,  but  of  generations  to  come — ours 
is  the  responsibility. 

Recent  figures  show  that  crimes  among  our 
youth  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  18 
is  on  the  Increase.  Included  in  this  accel- 
eration is  the  upward  trend  of  sex  offenses 
and  aggravated  assaults  perpetrated  by  teen- 
agers. 

In  1963  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  arrests  for 
forcible  rape  in  this  country  involved  persons 
under  18  years  old.  This  same  age  group  ac- 
counted for  over  a  fifth  of  the  arrests  for 
other  sex  offenses,  such  as  statutory  rape 
where  force  is  not  used.  In  this  latter  cate- 
gory arrests  of  males  under  18  rose  4  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  while  arrests  of 
girls  in  the  same  age  bracket  increased  7 
percent.  Arrests  of  Juveniles  for  aggravated 
assault  jumped  10  percent  in  1963  over  1962. 

The  a.ssertion  of  recognized  authorities 
should  not  go  unnoticed  as  we  survey  this 
dismal  picture,  that  there  is  a  very  definite 
link  between  many  crimes  of  sex  violence  and 
smut  literature.  A  court  Judge  had  this  to 
.say  as  he  sentenced  a  criminal  for  placing 
obscene  materials  into  Interstate  commerce: 
"The  sexual  field  has  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
youth  of  our  country  and  I  can't  help  but 
believe  that  obscene  movies  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  this  appeal.  The  number  of  crim- 
inal assault  cases,  rapes,  and  sex  crimes  has 
greatly  multiplied  In  the  last  15  years  and 
there  must  be  a  cause.    I  believe  one  of  the 


We  ask  that  you  Join  with  us  In  this  fight 
for  decency.  We  ask  that  you  raise  your 
voice  In  protest,  we  ask  that  you  do  this 
through  concerted  organization  and  most  of 
all,  we  urge  you  to  tell  our  lawmakers  and 
enforcement  authorities  where  you  stand  on 
this  issue. 


boy  who  committed  Immoral  acts  on  pre- 
school aged  children  after  having  viewed  ob- 
scene playing  cards.  This  same  officer  told 
of  teenagers  who  had  raped  young  girls  after 
reading  dirty  literature.  Another  youth, 
stimulated  by  reading  an  obscene  packet, 
phoned  scores  of  women  harassing  them  with 
improper  suggestions. 

Cardinal  Spellman,  of  New  York,  in  1964 
addressing  a  fraternal  group  used  these  words 
to  define  indecent  literature:  "Pornography 
encourages  brutality,  violence,  injustice,  ir- 
reverence, disrespect  for  authority,  illicit 
pleasure  seeking,  abnormality,  degeneracy, 
and  other  signs  of  mental  maladjustment." 
The  newspapers  of  the  Nation  in  sickening 
regularity  carry  accounts  of  crimes  involv- 
ing youthful  offenders,  brutality  is  para- 
mount in  these  cases.  In  an  eastern  city 
two  teenage  boys  attacked  a  lO-year-old  girl. 
When  she  resisted  their  advances,  she  was 
beaten  with  sadistic  violence  and  then  sil- 
enced by  strangulation  with  a  sash  cord. 
Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  one  of 
these  boys  was  a  confirmed  reader  of  a  filthy 
publication  which  specialized  in  vivid,  In- 
decent camera  illustrations. 

In  a  Midwestern  city  police  arrested  a  17- 
year-old  boy  answering  the  description  of  a 
young  man  running  away  from  tlie  scene  of 
a  murder.  Upon  interrogation  by  investigat- 
ing officers,  he  admitted  raping  three  women. 
He  blamed  his  condition  on  indecent  maga- 
zines of  which  he  was  a  steady  reader,  say- 
ing that  after  wallowing  in  their  contents 
that  his  impulses  would  become  so  excited 
that  he  would  then  go  out  and  commit  crimes 
of  rape. 

Taken  from  police  files  on  the  west  coast 
is  the  case  of  a  young  hitchhiker  who  was 
picked  up  by  two  men  and  made  subject  to 
horrifying  indecencies  in  their  apartment. 
The  police  acting  upon  information  supplied 
by  the  victim  located  the  two  men  and  a 
virtual  storehouse  of  obscene  photographs, 
literature,  and  other  pornographic  material. 
In  New  England,  our  own  area,  a  public 
warning  was  issued  against  depraved  sex  of 


WEATHERMAN  ENDORSES 
NEVADA'S  CLIMATE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  jokes  about  the  weathennan, 
mostly  directed  at  his  inability  to  pro- 
vide the  right  kind  of  weather.  But 
most  will  agree,  I  think,  that  a  weather- 
man is  especially  qualified  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  good  weather  when  he 
sees  it.  Thus  the  climate  of  Nevada  re- 
ceived something  akin  to  an  authorita- 
tive endorsement  recently  when  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Shepherd  announced  his  retirement 
after  many  years  as  chief  meteorologist 
at  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  in  Reno. 
Mr.  Shepard,  a  well-known  and  respected 
member  of  the  Reno  community,  has  ob- 
served global  weather  patterns  for  dec- 
ades. He  thinks  there  is  no  better  cli- 
mate anywhere  than  in  the  Reno  area. 
Another  veteran  Federal  employee,  Mr. 
Ivan  Sack,  supervisor  of  the  Toiyabe 
National  Forest,  apparently  agrees  with 
Mr.  Shepherd.  He.  too,  has  elected  to 
live  in  Reno  upon  his  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  story  and  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Nevada  State  Journal  con- 
cerning the  retirement  of  these  two  out- 
standing public  officials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  story 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Nevada  State  Joxirnal,  Mar.  29, 
1965] 
Chief  Meteorologist  Plans  Retirement 
After  36  years  of  charting  and  reporting 
the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  Eugene  Shep- 
herd, chief  meteorologist  of  the  U.S.  Weather 


Bureau  in  Reno,  is  looking  forward  to  fair 
fenders  who  had  piled  local   children  with     weather  in  his  retirement, 
liquor  and  pornographic  material  and  then         About  50  friends  and  associates  gathered 


plunged  them  into  unspeakable  sexual  ex- 
cesses. 

The  cases  which  I  have  cited  are  only  a 
few  instances  of  the  debasing  effects  of  pol- 
luted literature.  Massachussets  Citizens  for 
Decent  Literatiu-e  Is  attempting  to  awaken 
decent  citizens  into  taking  constructive  steps 
to  control  and  eliminate  this  growing  prob- 
lem. We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  deleatist 
philosophy  that  because  of  legalistic  com- 
plexities that  there  can  be  no  remedy  or 
solution.  We  are  committed  to  facing  this 
situation  with  courage  and  candor  so  that 
we  can  fully  examine  this  Medusa  which  is 
ravaging  our  communities  and  poisoning  our 
youth . 

MCDL  has  been  born  of  the  experience 
gained  by  local  groups  in  combating  this 
problem.  Only  through  organized  units 
working  in  close  conjunction  with  law  agen- 
cies can  any  progress  be  made.  Massa- 
chusetts Citizens  for  Decent  Literature  feels 
that  the  hour  Is  not  yet  too  late  to  let  the 
billion-dollar  overlords  of  commercialized 
smut  know  that  Massachusetts  citizens  will 
not  let  their  towns  and  cities  become  the 
cesspools  of  their  illicit  gains. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  oiir  covmtry 
never  Intended  that  any  Individual  or  group 
of  individuals  under  the  cloak  of  constitu- 
tion L  immunity  could  so  pervert  our  rights 
so    that    commercialized    Immorality,    inde- 


last  night  in  the  Villa  Roma  restaurant  to 
salute  Shepherd's  long  career  of  service. 

Among  weather  bureau  associates  from 
throughout  the  region  who  came  to  pay  their 
respect  was  Hugh  Spangler,  regional  ad- 
ministrative officer,  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Shepherd  spent  his 
early  boyhood  in  southern  California  and 
was  graduated  from  San  Diego  State  College. 

He  joined  the  Government  weather  fore- 
casters in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  San  Diego  where  he  remain'?d  for 
17  years. 

Coming  to  Reno  in  1946,  Shepherd  Joined 
a  staff  of  six  other  workers  who  are  assigned 
to  the  office  located  at  Reno  Municipal  Air- 
port. 

A  man  who  maintains  that  "weather  is  not 
a  dry  subject,"  Shepherd  has  pursued  his 
vocation  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophy. 
Shepherd  has  lectured  during  weather  cl.isses 
at  the  University  of  Nevada  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Charged  with  more  bad  calls  than  a  base- 
ball umpire,  weathermen  apparently  lear.i 
to  be  stoical  about  the  whole  thing.  "We 
don't  make  the  weather."  Shepherd  main- 
tains, "we  Just  report  it." 

He  said  that  weather  forecasting  equip- 
mont  Is  becoming  more  sophisticated  all  the 
time  and,  with  modern  techniques,  more  ac- 
ctirate. 
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Shepherd  plans  to  spend  his  retirement 
right  here  In  Reno  where,  in  nn  apparently 
phllt)sophlciU  niDOd  hist  nlglU  he  commentoU. 
•'I  dont  knuw  anywhere  in  the  world  where 
there    Is   u    better   climate."' 

Shepherd's  retirement  becomes  effective 
M;trch  :U  when,  like  the  proverbial  March 
weather,  he  expects  to  "ko  ont  like  a  lamb." 
His  succes.s»>r  as  chief  of  tlie  local  ottlce 
lias    not    yet    been    appointed. 

I  From    the    Nevada    State    Journal.    Apr     4. 

10G5I 

Ht:riRiNti    Feuehal    Men    Complimentaky    to 

Reno 

Reno  has  received  two  fine  compliments 
from  two  Federal  men  In  the  last  month. 

The  compliments  have  been  paid  not  with 
word.s.  but  by  deed. 

The  two  kx-al  Federal  chiefs  have  recently 
retired  from  thrlr  posts  here  and,  although 
they  have  been  residents  of  Reno  for  less 
than  20  years,  they  have  come  to  rej^ard 
this  area  so  highly  they  are  remaining  here. 

Tliat  fact,  surely.  Is  complimentary  to 
this  commiuilty.  especially  since  both  men 
have  resided.  durlnR  their  lifetime,  in  nu- 
merous areas  of  the  United  States. 

They  arc  Ivan  Sack,  until  March  1  super- 
visor of  the  Tolyabe  National  Forest:  and 
Eusrene  Shepherd,  until  March  31.  chief  me- 
teorologist of  the  local  US.  Weather  Bureau 
station. 

Sack  and  Shepherd  have  an  ap'^'regatc  of 
69  years  service  in  the  business  of  handling 
two  of  Uncle  Siun's  important  agencies. 

In  their  retirement  Reno  will  gain  two 
private  citizens  who  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute their  time  and  talents  to  this  com- 
munity. 

Those  talents.  Incidentally,  are  consider- 
able and  have  not  been  confined  in  the  past 
merely   to  dolnj;   their  Jobs. 

Shepherd,  as  a  weatherman  in  Reno  since 
1946,  has  been  a  stalw.irt  In  assisting  the 
city,  and  the  Truckce  Meadows  area  gen- 
erally, ot  a  time  when  skills  such  as  he  pos- 
sessed were  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. His  assessment  of  weather  condi- 
tions when  floods  were  threatened  have.  In 
the  past,  been  a  major  factor  in  preparing 
as^ainst  hl;:;h  water. 

Time  has  meant  nothing  to  Gene  Shep- 
herd in  any  emergency  situation  that  re- 
quired he  remain  on  the  Job  to  lend  his  val- 
uable assistiuice  to  the  community.  The 
same,  for  that  matter,  may  be  said  of  his 
a5Six-lates  in  the  Reno  weather  station. 

He  has  contributed  further  in  Imparting 
his  knowledge  as  a  meteorologist,  as  a  lec- 
turer at  the  University  of  Nevada 

Hts  "fellow  retiree."  Ivan  Sack,  has  also 
given  freely  of  his  v«st  store  of  knowledge 
of  the  great  outdoors  by  lecturing  in  forestry 
at  the  university,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so   during   his   retirement. 

Forest  Service  men.  traditionally,  are 
among  the  most  hiirhly  recrarded  Individ- 
uals in  the  areas  in  which  they  live.  Per- 
haps it  Is  their  love  of  nature  and  their 
desire  to  see  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
forest  and  mnge  conserved  and  pori>etuated 
that  imbues  in  them  a  spirit  that  makes  them 
such  "right  guys." 

They  are.  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
rough,  tough  outd,oorsmen  and  coUege- 
trr.ined  InteUectuals." 

It's  a  touch  combination  to  beat  and  Ivan 
Siick  qualifies  in  every  respect  as  a  forester, 
first  class. 

The  caliber  of  both  these  men  has  been 
obvious  in  their  recognition  that  they  were 
doing  the  public's  work,  and  that  any  In- 
i\rraation  they  had  that  would  assist  or 
interest  the  public  was  available  for  the 
as';ing. 

Shepl-.erd  and  Sack  have  long  been  fa- 
vorite news  sources"  for  the  press,  which 
•.s  chari:ed  with  passing  on  Information  about 
the    weather    dally    and    the    forest    Innda 


almost  as  frequently.  In  times  of  flood,  fire, 
big  snow,  or  drought  they  have  taken  the 
time  t«i  explain  patiently,  in  layman's  Inn- 
gunge,  Just  what  It  all  meant.  They  did 
this,  of  course,  not  for  the  presB.  but  to 
kfTp  the  public  Informed. 

Now  they  have  left  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam,  but  have  decided  that  this  city  will 
still  be  h«>me  to  them.  Reno  accepts  the 
compliment  Implied  In  their  declslon.s — and 
will  probably  try  to  keep  them  iis  busy  as 
thev  have  ever  been. 


COUNTY  PLANNING  AND  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  duririR 
Uic  Public  Land  Management  ConRiess 
of  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
held  in  Reno,  Nev.,  on  March  30-31  and 
Apnl  1.  an  ouUstandin^;  paper  entitled 
"County  Planning  and  Resource  Devel- 
opment" was  delivci*ed  by  Mr.  Hugh  A. 
Shiunberger. 

Mr.  Shamborger,  who  in  addition  to 
bein;.!;  a  close  personal  friend  and  lonf^- 
time  associate,  is  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  and 
associate  director  of  the  Desert  Research 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Nevada. 
Until  his  resignation  the  first  of  this 
year,  he  served  the  State  of  Nevada  for 
many  years  as  State  engineer  and  later 
as  director  of  the  department  of  conser- 
vation and  natural  resources.  His 
knowlcdpro  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
natural  resources  is  recognized  not  only 
in  the  West  but  wherever  authorities 
on  land  and  water  meet  to  discuss  these 
problems. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Shanibcrger's  address  to  all  levels  of 
government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coi'NTY  Planning  and  Rfsource  Develop- 
ment 

(By  Hugh  A.  Shamberger,  president,  National 
Reclamatioii  Association:  associate  direc- 
tor. Desert  Research  Institute.  University 
of  Nev.\da,  Reno,  Nev.) 

As  a  member  of  the  university  family.  I.  too, 
want  to  welcome  you:  and  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  today  on  a  subject  that  I  think  is  of  Im- 
portance, and  one  about  which  the  county 
otficials  should  be  concerned. 

Having  served  as  a  county  commissioner 
for  two  terms  In  Ormsby  County  some  20 
years  ago.  I  know  something  about  your  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  dedication  you  give 
to  your  work.  In  many  ways  I  always  felt 
that  our  counties  should  be  the  most  impor- 
tant level  of  goverrmient. 

NEVADA  association  OP  COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS 

During  my  term  as  county  commissioner 
I  helped  organize  the  Nevada  Association  of 
County  Commissioners.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  your  association  got  well  under 
way.  I  have  followed  your  activities  over  the 
years,  and  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  what 
you  have  been  doing  tb  inform  all  of  the 
county  officials  throughout  the  United  States 
on  matters  of  national  Interest  and  to  enable 
them  to  do  a  better  Job  In  county  govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps  my  remarks  here  to  you  today  will 
be  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been 
brought  to  your  attention  by  this  association, 
but  nevertheless.  I  think  it  is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  it  warrants  frequent  repetition. 


During  36  years  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
my  work  has  been  primarily  in  the  field  of 
water  administration.  However,  for  the  pa.st 
several  years.  In  addition  to  our  water  re- 
sources, I  have  been  directly  concerned  with 
other  resources  of  our  State,  mainly  our  State 
parks,  our  State  lands,  and  our  State  forests. 

And  now  since  January,  when  I  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Desert  Research  Institute  here  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  I  am  concerned 
with  water  research.  Over  these  many  years 
I  have  worked  very  closely  with  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
Federal  agencies  welcome  State  participa- 
tion In  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  I  have  also 
found  that  when  the  State  holds  back  and 
doesn't  make  any  effort  to  participate,  the 
Federal  agencies  generally  go  ahead  and  do 
those  things  that  arc  necessary,  without  the 
direct  participation  of  the  State  ardencies. 
Often  then,  though  we  condemn  the  Federal 
agencies  for  trying  to  run  the  State's  busi- 
ness. In  many  cases,  the  States  themselves 
are  at  fault  and  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves.  In  some  instances.  I  have  found 
that  the  Federal  agencies  were  happy  to  play 
second  llddle.  when  the  State  agencies  are 
willing  to  take  the  leadership  In  some  of 
these  projects  that  pertain  to  our  natural 
resources. 

DRIOCINC  THE  GAP 

Let  me  tell  you  a  couple  of  things  that  we 
have  done  In  Nevada  that  seem  to  have 
brldpcd  this  gap  between  Federa:  and  State 
participation. 

Some  years  ago.  the  State  engineer  formed 
what  we  termed  the  Nevada  Water  Con- 
ference. To  these  annual  conferences,  we 
Invito  all  of  the  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies In  any  way  concerned  with  the  land, 
water,  forests,  and  other  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Each  agency  Is  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  describe  briefly  Its  activities  during 
the  past  year,  and  Its  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  In  addition,  we  always  have  a  number 
of  papers  by  experts  In  the  flelc'.  of  water, 
land,  and  so  forth.  This  water  conference 
has  been  going  on  for  18  years,  and  It  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  coordinate  the  activities 
within  the  State.  We  know  the  people  In  the 
Federal  agencies  much  better  than  we  would 
have  otherwise,  and  they  know  us  better. 
This  has  brought  about  a  good  relationship 

governor's  natural  hesouhces  council 
A  few  years  ago.  we  organized  what  we 
called  the  Governor's  Natural  Resources 
Council.  This  la  made  up  of  some  13  State 
agencies  concerned  with  our  natural  re- 
sources, together  with  5  Federal  agencies. 
Meetings  are  held  quarterly  and  we  have 
found  this  to  be  a  great  help  In  developing 
programs,  both  Federal  and  State. 

Now  I  have  spoken  about  Federal-State 
relationship.  I  think  a  similar  relationship 
should  be  encouraged  between  the  counties 
and  the  State.  Naturally,  there  is  contact 
b;tween  the  counties  and  the  State,  but  not 
nearly  enough.  In  most  instances,  the  coun- 
ties wait  for  the  State  to  come  in.  whereas  it 
Is  my  opinion  that  in  many  caSes,  the  impe- 
tus should  be  at  the  county  level. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  understanding 
and  coordination  are  basic  requirements  for 
successful  resource  development  programs. 
The  many  needs  of  the  American  people,  as 
related  to  the  resources  we  enjoy,  must  be 
carefully  coordinated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  the  States  and  by  the  counties  and 
cities,  and  by  an  Informed  public.  Then 
sound  decisions  can  be  made  on  how  we  can 
make  optimum  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

GRE.\T  ERA  OF  PLANNING 

We  are  In  a  great  era  of  planning.  Cer- 
tainly one  principle  is  of  basic  importance  in 
achieving  the  best  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Wherever  possible  we  must  think 
in  terms  of  multiple-purpose  development 
of  our  land    water,  and  other  resources.     If 
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multiple-use  planning  can  bo  accomplish^, 
Cv^  land  and  water  resources  can  be  used 
^Ucciively  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  I  think. 
'«  that  to  be  successful,  comprehensive 
nwnning  must  be  a  continuous  process,  not 
Sly  a  single  effort,  or  an  isolated  concen- 
*?rTtSlstudy  Government,  both  Federal  arid 
sv  to  doesn't  escape  its  responsibilities  by 
uirnrng  over  the  planning  process  to  con- 
siillanls  and  professional  planners. 

PI  inning  c.i tails  knowledge  of  the  natural, 
hum'an,  economic,  and  social  re.-50urces;  evul- 
uuion  of  needs  and  goals;  selection  of  a 
method  to  meet  these  needs;  and  a  continu- 
ne  reassessment  of  the  resources,  needs,  and 
methods  to  adjust  the  plan  txj  the  ever- 
clrinring  community.  This  planning  must 
be  done  by  people  who  care  about  the  area 
involved. 

counties  should  help  form  resource 

development  plans 
This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
counties  should  take  an  active  part  along 
with  the  suite  and  Federal  agencies  in  form- 
ing our  resource  development  plans.  This 
means  planning  not  only  for  recreation,  or 
water  development,  but  everything  that  con- 
cerns our  natural  resources. 

People  should  be  the  benefactors  of  re- 
sourco  management  programs,  and  thus 
should  receive  the  major  consideration  in  the 
development  of  such  programs.  The  eco- 
nomic requirements  of  our  people  should  be 
the  fundamental  criterion  in  our  resource 
management  decisions.  The  conflicts  that 
arise  are  usually  manmade.  and  result  from 
misunderstanding,  mistrust,  and  poor  coop- 
eration, rather  than  from  any  inherent  dif- 
ference between  economic  requirements  and 
g(X)d  resource  management  programs. 

Certainly  the  situation  here  in  Nevada  has 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  decade, 
by  the  means  I  have  described.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  "when  people  can  talk  together 
they  seldom  stay  apart."  I  think  this  Is 
very  true.  However,  coordination  will  never 
be  effective  until  it  is  carried  out  at  the 
local  level.  To  obtain  this  proper  coordiiia- 
tion  between  Government.  State,  and  county 
agencies  requires  that  each  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  resource  programs  of  the 
others.  Tlien,  too,  officials  must  know  which 
facets  of  resource  planning  programs  can  and 
should  be  carried  out  locally. 

Tlie  last  Congress  will  probably  be  best 
remembered  for  the  conservation  measures 
that  were  enacted  into  law.  I  want  to  men- 
tion only  a  few : 


WATER    RESOURCES    RESEARCH    ACT    OF    1964 

This  act  (Public  Law  8S-379)  will  support 
water  research  centers  in  all  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  It  provides  for  allotments  In  the 
sum  of  $75,000  fo-  the  first  year,  $87,500  for 
the  second  and  third  years,  and  $100,000  for 
each  year  thereafter  to  each  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  to  assist  each  participating 
State  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  the 
work  of  a  competent  and  qualified  water  re- 
sources research  center.  It  further  provides 
matching  grants  for  each  land-grant  college 
and  also  matching  grants  and  allotments  to 
other  universities,  other  than  land-grant  col- 
leges. 

This  act  is  essentially  a  copy  of  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887.  as  amended,  which  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural 
research  stations  at  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities.  It  proposes  to  duplicate 
in  the  water  resources  field  what  has  been 
so  successful  In  agriculture— with  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  research  centers. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation  in 
Congress  was  the  result  of  a  reconunenda- 
tion  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Resources  that  was  set  up  during  the 
86th  Congress  (1959) .  Tlie  committee  found 
that  by  1980  the  U.S.  water  withdrawals 
would  double  those  of  1954,  and  by  the 
year  2000  the  withdrawals  would  triple.    It 


found  that  in  5  of  the  22  water  resources 
regions  of  the  United  States,  fuU  develop- 
ment of  all  avaUable  water  resources  would 
be  required  by  1980,  it  projected  increases 
in  population  and  economic  activities  are  to 
be  achieved.  These  regions  were  the  south 
Pacific,  Colorado  River.  Great  Basin,  upper 
Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  Rivers,  and  upper 
Missouri  River. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  these  find- 
ings should  not  be  construed  as  placing  a 
ceiling  upon  the  growth  of  population  and 
economic  activity  In  water-short  regions. 
The  technical,  legal,  financial  and  political 
problems  Involved  in  meeting  future  water 
needs  in  these  regions  are  considerable;  but 
the  public  interest  demands  their  solution. 

The  committee  studies  indicate  that  the 
means  for  solving  these  problems  are  cer- 
tainly available:  that  if  bold  programs  for 
construction  of  storage  reservoirs,  reclama- 
tion projects,  flood  control  facilities,  and 
other  works  now  conceived  by  the  agencies 
involved  are  carried  out,  and  if  new  tech- 
niques for  desalting,  evaporation  control 
and  waste  disposal,  together  with  advances 
in  the  weather  modification  program,  are 
applied,  water  adequate  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  will  be  available. 

The  committee  further  stated  that  the 
first  and  most  important  step  toward  get- 
ting the  Job  done  is  the  development  of 
increased  public  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Nation's  water  resource  problems, 
their  effect  on  the  country's  economy,  and 
possible  solutions. 

One  of  the  committee's  recommendations 
was  to  improve  water  research  programs 
where  there  are  deficiencies  in  our  knowl- 
edge, and  to  strengthen  substantially  the 
contribution  that  the  universities  can  make 
to  research  and  graduate  education  in  water 
resources. 

Here  at  the  University  of  Nevada  it  is  my 
lob  as  associate  director  of  the  Desert  Re- 
search Institute,  to  head  the  Center  for 
Water  Resources  Research.  We  will  attempt 
to  develop  water  research  programs  that  vrtli 
be  beneficial  to  an  arid  State  such  as  Nevada, 
and  which  will  assist  in  bringing  about  a 
better  use  of  our  water  resources. 

It  will  be  our  aim  to  make  sure  that  the 
county  officials  and  other  interested  persons 
are  well  acquainted  with  these  research 
studies  as  they  are  carried  forward.  In  this 
way  the  people  will  be  made  more  aware  of 
the  critical  nature  of  some  of  our  water 
resource  problems,  and  thereby  will  better 
understand  them. 

LAND    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION    FUND    ACT    OF 
1964 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  new  act  (Public  Law  88-578)  and 
its  importance  to  one  of  our  fastest  growing 
industries-recreation.  When  I  was  director 
of  the  Nevada  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources.  Governor  Sawyer 
designated  me  to  be  the  liaison  between  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  I  became  well  acquainted  with 
this  program. 

Under  this  act,  matching  funds  will  pe 
available  to  provide  outdoor  recreation  areas 
and  facilities  at  State,  local,  and  Federal 
levels.  Such  funds  may  be  used  to  acquu-e. 
plan,  and  develop  such  areas. 

I  think  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
this  program  extends  through  the  State  to 
the  counties  and  cities  for  the  development 
of  recreation  areas.  And  that  before  Federal 
matching  funds  will  be  available,  the  State 
must  develop  a  5 -year  master  plan  which 
will  include  the  programs  of  State,  counties 
and  cities  as  well  as  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  agencies. 

INTERAGENCT  COMMITTEE 

Here  in  Nevada,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
coordinated  program,  two  very  important 
committees  were  established.  One  was  an 
interagency   committee   on   outdoor   recrea- 


tion, composed  of  representatives  of  aU 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  counties  and  cities  that 
were  concerned  with  parks  and  recreation. 
This  committee  can  do  much  to  assist  the 
State  planners  in  preparing  a  sound  State 
master  plan. 

CITIZENS    COMMmEE    FOR    OUTDOOE 
RECREATION 

The  other  committee  was  called  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  has  statewide  representation  from  orga- 
nizations interested  in  the  development  of 
our  park  and  recreation  program.  This  com- 
mittee gives  these  interested  citizens  in  such 
organizations  an  opportunity  to  participate 
and  be  heard,  and  at  the  same  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  overall  program. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  (Public  Law  88-606) ;  the 
Multiple-Use  Act  (Public  Law  88-607);  nor 
the  Public  Sale  Act  (Public  Law  88-608) ,  as  I 
know  they  will  be  discussed  during  other 
sessions  of  this  conference. 

As  Secretary  Udall  has  stated,  these  acts 
will  "bring  our  horse  and  buggy  land  laws 
into  line  with  the  jet-age  facts  of  life." 


STATE   COMMITTEE   ON  FEDERAL  LAND   LAWS 

In  order  for  the  people  of  Nevada  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  operation  under  these 
acts,  and  be  able  to  properly  give  intelligent 
advice  to  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, our  State  legislature  has  just  passed 
an  act  that  will  allow  our  Governor  to  ap- 
point a  State  committee  on  Federal  land 
laws.  The  committee  wUl  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  banks  and  saving  and  loan 
associations;  city  and  county  governments; 
industrial  management;  labor;  State  board 
of  fish  and  game  commission;  mining;  agri- 
culture and  livestock  raising;  education:  rec- 
reation and  conservation;  railroads  and  the 
general  public. 

This  act  will  be  administered  by  the  de- 
partment of  conservation  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  moneys  will  be  appropriated  for 
a  staff. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  when  we 
talk  about  the  development  and  management 
of  our  natural  resources,  we  are  in  reality 
talking  about  land,  water,  and  people. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  ^^-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

the  roll.  .,     .     - 

Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  .^     ^    , 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

tlie  roll. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mi".  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCOME  TAX  RELIEF  TO  AMERICAN 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  SERVING 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
xpeople  of  Arkansas  in  the  Congress  for 
more  than  26  years.  I  still  find  that  the 
most  rewarding  aspect  of  this  high  ofBce 
is  the  opportunity  to  render  meaningful 
service  to  my  constituents  as  well  as  to 
Americans  all  across  the  Nation. 

A  recent  instance,  which  to  me  was 
most  gratifying,  was  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  income  tax  relief  would 
be  granted  to  American  military  person- 
nel serving  in  the  Vietnam  theater  of 
operations. 

In  an  article  by  Jim  Lucas  in  the 
March  16  Washington  Daily  News,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  this  ta.x  relief  had 
not  yet  been  extended  to  our  men  in 
Vietnam.  The  article  noted  that  Capt. 
F.  R.  Kendrick,  a  helicopter  pilot  from 
El  Dorado.  Ark.,  who  may  become  the 
most  decorated  man  in  Vietnam,  was 
seeking  to  have  this  relief  made  available 
to  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

After  looking  into  the  situation,  I  im- 
mediately concluded  that  Vietnam  came 
well  within  the  precedent  established  in 
Korea  where  this  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment was  accorded  to  our  servicemen. 
The  hardships  endured  by  our  men  in 
Vietnam  are  indistinguishable  from 
those  endured  in  Korea.  Militai-y  com- 
bat is  war,  and  no  matter  what  we  may 
call  it,  the  action  is  no  less  hazardous  and 
the  bullets  no  less  deadly  even  when  we 
^  are  engaged  in  an  undeclared  war  as  is 
the  one  now  in  progress  in  Vietnam. 

On  March  29  I  directed  a  letter  to 
the  President  xu-ging  him  to  exercise  the 
discretion  which  he  is  given  under  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  designate  Vietnam  as  a  combat  zone. 
I  also  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  urge  that  Vietnam  be  designated  as 
a  combat  zone  vmder  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

The  President  responded  within  a  few 
short  weeks  with  an  Executive  order  ret- 
roactive to  January  1,  1964,  exempting 
enlisted  personnel  from  all  Federal  in- 
come tax  on  pay  received  during  assign- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  or  during  service 
on  naval  vessels  within  100  miles  of  the 
Vietnamese  coast. 

Commissioned  o£Bcers  may  exempt 
from  taxation  $200  per  month  of  their 
service  pay  while  on  such  assignments. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  exemptions 
will  apply  to  approximately  32,000  Army. 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
in  South  Vietnam  and  several  thousand 
Navy  and  Marine  personnel  aboard 
naval  ships. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  most  pleased  to 
have  participated  in  this  small  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  by  a  nation  which  owes 
much  to  the  men  who  serve  us  so  well 


in  Vietnam  today.  It  is  one  way  by 
which  all  of  us  at  home  can  recognize 
the  good  job  our  troops  are  performing — 
and  the  sacrifices  they  are  making — in 
behalf  of  freemen  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Pi'es- 
ident,  proposing  this  action,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Executive  order  granting  tax  re- 
lief for  military  personnel  in  Vietnam 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  Exef'Utive  order  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  ia  the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  29.  1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President. 
The  White  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

My  De.^r  Mr.  President:  You  will  recaU 
that  Congress  provided  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1954  for  excluding  from  gross 
income  certain  pay  received  by  members  of 
our  military  forces  while  serving  in  a  com- 
bat zone  (26  U.S.C.  sec.  112).  Congress  fur- 
ther provided  that  this  section  would  become 
operative  only  upon  designation  of  an  area 
as  a  combat  zone  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

As  you  know,  .such  treatment  was  accorded 
our  men  who  served  in  Korea,  and  it  would 
seem  equally  appropriate  to  have  similar 
benefits  extended  to  those  serving  in  Viet- 
nam. The  situation  in  Vietnam  appears  to 
come  well  within  the  precedent  established 
In  Korea,  and  most  certainly  the  hardships 
endured  by  our  men  are  indistinguishable. 

I  am  aware  that  sensitive  foreign  policy 
questions  are  raised  when  an  area  is  desig- 
nated as  a  combat  zone.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  however,  that  we  have  a  fundamental 
obligation  to  treat  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam with  as  much  fairness  as  that  extended 
to  the  men  who  sTved  this  country  in  Korea. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  matter  by 
an  article  by  Jim  Lucas  in  the  March  16 
Washington  Dally  News  about  Capt.  F.  R. 
Kendrick,  of  Arkansas,  who  Is  seeking  to  have 
this  tax  relief  made  available  to  our  men  In 
Vietnam.  The  article  notes  that  Captain 
Kendrick,  a  helicopter  pilot,  has  been  deco- 
rated three  times  by  the  Vietnamese  and 
once  by  the  United  States. 

With  highest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  L.  McClixlan. 

Presidental  Documents 

TITLE  3 the  president 

Executive   Order  No.   11216:   Designation  of 

Vietnam  and  waters  adjacent  thereto  as  a 

combat  zone  for  the  purposes  of  section 

112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 

section  112  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

1954.  I  hereby  designate,  for  the  purposes  of 

that  section,   as   an   area   In   which    Armed 

Forces  of  the   United  States  are  and  have 

been  engaged  In  combat: 

Vietnam,  including  the  waters  adjacent 
thereto  within  the  following-described  lim- 
its: Prom  a  point  on  the  East  Coast  of  Viet- 
nam at  the  juncture  of  Vietnam  with  China 
southeastward  to  21^  N.  Lat.,  108'  15'  E. 
Long.:  thence  southward  to  18^  N.  Lat.,  108^ 
15'  E.  Long.;  thence  southeastward  to  17° 
30'  N.  Lat.,  111°  E.  Long.;  thence  southward 
to  11°  N.  Lat.,  111°  E.  Long.;  thcce  south- 
westward  to  7^  N.  Lat.,  105=  E.  Long.;  thence 
westward  to  7°  N.  Lat.,  103°  E.  Long.;  thence 
northward  to  9'  30'  N.  Lat.,  103'  E.  Long.; 
thence  northeastward  to  10-  15'  N.  Lat.,  104" 
27'  E.  Long.;  thence  northward  to  a  point  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Vietnam  at  the  Juncture  of 
Vietnam  with  Cambodia. 


The  date  of  the  commencing  of  combatant 
activities  In  such  area  Is  hereby  designated 
as  January  1,  1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House,  April  24,  1965. 
|P.R.  Doc.  65-4490;   filed,  Apr.  26,  1965; 
3:11  p.m. I 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  suffer  the  existence  of  another 
Cuba  at  our  shores  in  the  Caribbean. 
The  mistake  that  was  made  about  Castro 
must  not  and  should  not  be  repeated.  In 
1956,  the  American  public  was  mislead 
into  believing  that  Castro  was  a  Robin 
Hood  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving  to 
the  poor.  We  allowed  Castro  to  be  given 
the  image  of  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  1944,  the  public 
was  also  deceived  by  being  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  interference  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  government  in  China  was  a 
revolt  of  the  oppressed  "peasant"  want- 
ing to  be  liberated  from  an  oppressive 
and  exploiting  government. 

Now  it  is  argued  that  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo those  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  government  are  friendly  non- 
Communists  desirous  only  of  improving 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  over- 
whelming evidences  are  that  the  Com- 
munists have  taken  hold.  Idly  standing 
by  while  Castroism  is  being  expanded 
would  in  the  end  require  the  paying  of 
a  costly,  painful  price. 

The  President,  in  my  opinion,  is  right 
in  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  acting  in  the 
long-range  interest  of  the  security  of 
our  country.  To  follow  a  different  cour.se 
in  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  would  be  equal  to  a  collab- 
oration by  our  Government  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Dominican  Republic 
is  practically  at  our  southern  shores.  To 
suffer  another  Castro  government  at  our 
very  shores  is  unthinkable  and  cannot 
and  should  not  become  a  reality. 


A  FAIR  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
country  there  is  too  much  tendency  to 
blame  the  State  Department  for  most  of 
our  oversea  trouble.  This  is  most  un- 
fortunate, especially  since  our  State  De- 
partment is  largely  composed  of  highly 
competent  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
America  would  still  have  many  foreign 
problems,  even  if  the  State  Department 
were  the  best  organized  body  in  the  world, 
and  even  if  every  American  official  were  a 
foreign-policy  genius. 

John  M.  Hightower,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  news- 
men covering  the  State  Department. 
Recently,  he  wrote  an  excellent  article 
describing  the  working  of  our  State  De- 
partment. As  Mr.  Hightower  has  cor- 
rectly commented: 

However  comforting  the  far  perspective 
may  be,  the  State  Department  wrestles  daUy 
with  the  other  view — a  world  of  troubles. 
One  of  the  most  surprising  facts  about  it  Is, 
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«*■  iiiit  it  makes  mistakes  or  agonizes  over 
dmd?d  Uunsels,  but  that  it  works  at  all. 

T  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  as  published  in  the  April  25  issue 
o  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une   be   printed   at   this   point   in   the 

^There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 

Tiitaune,  Apr.  25,  1965 1 

Wrestling  With   a  World  of  Troubles  Is 

state  Departments  Daily  Routine 

(Dy  John  M.  Hightower.  AP  special 
correspondent ) 
Washington.— The  State  Department's 
lone  range  planning  master,  Walter  Rostow, 
published  a"^  hopeful  book  about  Interna- 
Umial  relations  last  year  under  the  title 
•The  View  From  the  Seventh  Floor. 

The  seventh  floor  is  where  Dean  Rusk 
and  other  executives  of  the  foreign  policy 
factory  have  their  offices. 

The  view,  as  reported  by  Policy  Plan- 
ning Director  Rostow,  is  not  too  bad  wlien 
Scused  on  the  distant  goals  of  peace  In- 
ternational order  and  higher  living  stand- 
ards over  the  world. 

Another  view  from  the  seventh  floor  Js 
more  squint  eyed,  less  optimistic.  In  the 
Et  range  It  focuses  on  b^"^i"f  "^J^^^ff ' 
ink  splattered  embassies,  war  in  south- 
east Asia,  crises  in  the  Middle  East,  quar- 
rels  with  and  among  the  Communists  and 
a  stack  of  other  unsolved  and  presently 
insoluble  problems. 

However  comforting  the  far  perspective 
mav  be.  the  State  Department  wrestles  daily 
with  the  other  view— a  world  of  tro"^]^f- 
One  of  the  most  surprising  facts  about  it  Is 
not  that  it  makes  mistakes  or  agonizes  over 
divided  counsels  but  that  It  works  at  all. 


FOCUS    ON    QUARREXS 

On  the  home  front  It  Is  accountable  to 
193  million  Americans,  who  constantly  dis- 
agree about  foreign  policy.  Abroad  it  deals 
with  113  foreign  countries  which  frequently 
quarrel  with  each  other  and  the  United 
States.  If  the  country  scores  a  military 
victory  the  credit  Is  likely  to  go  to  tlie 
Defense  Department.  If  It  scores  a  diplo- 
matic victory,  the  credit  is  likely  to  go  to 
the  White  House. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  no  one 
has  ever  figured  out  a  broadly  acceptable 
way  even  to  organize  the  State  Department. 
For  instance,  during  the  last  20  years  con- 
trol of  the  foreign  aid  program,  the  foreign 
information  program  and  disarmament  pol- 
icy has  been  periodically  put  Into  and  re- 
moved from  the  Department. 

If  this  suggests  a  certain  confusion  over 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  Nation's  for- 
eign relations.  It  also  suggests  that  the  world 
with  which  the  State  Department  must  deal 
"4  hoiu-s  a  day  Is  In  a  confusing  state  that 
constantly  threatens  to  become  worse  rather 
than  better. 

It  is  no  longer  so  simple  as  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample, when  all  major  power  was  divided 
between  Moscow  and  Washington. 

Today  the  Communist  bloc  is  split  into 
two  big  chunks  and  several  fragments  and 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  hardly  less  divided. 
France  is  pursuing  independent  policies  that 
have  all  but  destroyed  the  old  trans-Atlantic 
dream  of  a  united  Europe  and  United  States 
applying  their  energies  for  the  same  goals  of 
trade,  peace  and  growing  world  unity. 

In  the  last  20  years  also  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment has  had  seven  secretaries  under  four 
Presidents  and  each  one  has  had  quite  differ- 
ent ideas  about  how  to  run  the  place. 


BYRNES   BLOCKED    MOVE 

In  1946  James  F.  Byrnes  blocked  a  plan  to 
move  the  Department  from  Its  ancient  home 
inside  the  White  House  to  a  more  modern 
and  spacious  building  six  blocks  away  m 
Washington's  Foggy  Bottom.  In  la*/. 
George  Marshall  ordered  the  move  ^s  one  of 
his  first  acts  after  taking  over  the  State  De- 

^^S^vears  later  John  Foster  Dulles,  enter- 
ing  the  Eisenhower  Cabinet,  wanted  to  move 
hi!  own  office  back  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
next  door  to  the  President,  not  by   trans- 
planting the  whole  Department  taut  by  sepa- 
r'itinE  its  head— hlmself-from  Its  body.    He 
v.'S  falked  out  of  this  with  great  difficul  y. 
Dean  Ru.sk.  coming  Into  office  with  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  promised  to  break 
the  pattern  of  almost  constant  travel  set  by 
Dulles  and  Dean  Acheson.     He  said  the  chief 
U.S.  foreign  policymaker  should  stay  home 
more  and  think.     But  In  a  few  months  he 
was  flying  faster  and  farther  than  any  of  his 

^"^lUiskTaTdelegated  great  authority  to  his 
assistant  secretaries  and  has  seen  radical 
changes  In  the  way  the  Department  operates 
during  his  own  4  years  there. 

In  his  first  year  he  found  that  President 
Kennedy  often  ran  foreign  policy  from  his 
White  House  office  on  specific  issues  as  the 
Congo,  perhaps,  or  Cuba  or  southeast  Asia. 
President  Johnson  has  reversed  all  that.  He 
operates  through  Rusk  or.  In  his  absence,, 
through    Under   Secretary   of    State    George 

Ball. 

president  often  steps  in 

The    vastly    different    Rusk    relationship 
with  Johnson  and  with  Kennedy  Illustrate 
a  point  which  even  the  careful  analysts  of 
the  State  Department's  history  arid  opera- 
tion sometimes  forget.     This  is  that  while 
the   Secretary   of   State   is  the   head  of   the 
State  Department  on  the  Governments  or- 
ganization charts  the  President  is,  or  at  any 
liven  moment  may  choose  to  be,  the  head 
of  the  State  Department  In  fact— just  as  he 
may  choose  to  be  In  direct  control  of  any 
other     agency     in  the     Government.     This 
means  that  when  a  President  with  intense 
interest  in  foreign  affairs— such  as  John  J. 
"  Kennedy— takes   over    the   Government   the 
operation    of    any    of    the    grf*    ag^j;^^^" 
changes  radically  from  what  It  had  been  be- 

*°in  President  Harry  S.   Truman's  day    by 
contrast,  the  State  Department  was  run  by  a 
succession  of  very  strong  Secretaries  to  whom 
Truman  delegated   great  authonty  so  that 
their  recommendations  amounted   to   deci 
sfons     That  was   also  essentially  the  rela- 
t  onship     between     Dulles     and     President 
Dwisht  D.  Eisenhower.     President  Johnson, 
while  operating  in  ways  quite  different  from 
ufosi   of  President  Kennedy,   still   has  not 
delegated  authority  to  Rusk  to  the  extent 
that  Truman  and  Elsenhower  did,  and  Rusk, 
being  a  more  retiring  and  less  aggressive  man 
than    some    of    his    predecessors,    has    not 
reached  out  for  more  power. 

The   most   striking   characteristic   of   the 
State  Department   In  modern  times  is  the 
enormous  expansion  It  has  undergone,  paral- 
leling the  increasingly  active  role  the  United 
States  has  taken  in  world  affairs  since  the 
end    of    World    War    II.     In    1945,    the    last 
year    of    the    war,    the    total    of   State   De- 
partment employees  stood  at  9.830.    In  1965 
the   total    is    23.327.     During   that   score   of 
years  the  United  States  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  countries  with  which  it  has 
diplomatic  relations.    The  withdrawal  of  the 
ereat  European  empires  from  Asia  and  Africa 
has  brought  more  than  50  new  countries  into 
the  world  since  World  War  II  ended. 


ing  all  over  the  world.  Its  own  system, 
furthermore,  is  supplemented  by  the  con- 
stant flow  of  news  dispatches  into  Wash- 
ington and  also  by  information  which  comes 
through  military  channels,  and  that  which 
is  obtained  from  intelligence  sources.  By 
its  own  communications  measure  it  is  an 
extremely  busy  place,  exchanging  10,000  ca- 
bles, letters  and  other  reports  and  messages 
every  day  with  overseas  posts.  Its  budget, 
which  was  once  well  below  $100  million,  is 
now  approaching  $400  million. 

Three  great  organizational  changes  have 
been  made  and  developed  over  the  years 
since  the  Truman  administration  to  pro- 
vide a  better  projection  and  control  of  pol- 
icy One  is  the  policy  planning  staff  now 
headed  by  Rostow,  who  has  an  Ivy  League 
academic"  background  and  Is  International- 
ly recognized  as  an  authority  on  all  kinds 
of  policy  problems,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic. The  first  policy  planning  chief  was 
Ambassador  George  Kennan,  who  formulated 
the  policy  of  containment  of  Soviet  expan- 
sion back  when  the  cold  war  was  just  begin - 

The  second  organization  which  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  State  Department's 
efficient  operation  is  a  secretarial  staff,  or 
secretariat,  serving  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  charged  essentially  with  the  task  of 
keeping  the  flood  of  papers  moving  through 
the  decision-making  process  at  the  fast- 
est possible  speed.  This  organization  also 
goes  back  to  the  Truman  administration, 
having  been  introduced  by  George  Marshall 
as  a  result  of  his  mlliUry  experiences  with 
staff  organization. 

At  the  top  of  the  policy  making  structure, 
with   the  President  himself  as   the  Chair- 
man   stands   the  National    Security   Coun- 
cil     This  too,  was  set  up  in  the  Truman 
administration,  with  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating the  planning  and  decision  making  of 
the  White   House,   State,   and  Defense  De- 
partments. D4.„  +  » 
One  of  the  popular  concepts  of  the  state 
Department  operation  Is  that  foreign  policy 
is  made  In  orderly  fashion,  progressing  from 
the  Idea  stage  by  logical  degrees  to  the  point 
of  decision.    This  does  happen,  but  not  very 
often,  at  least  on  the  big  questions. 


BUST  NERVE  CENTER 

The  Stat«  Department  is  the  nerve  cen- 
ter  for   a   communications   system   extend- 


IN  PRAISE  OP  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT      ' 
Mr    CHURCH.    Mr.   President,   Htr- 
BERT  H.  HUMPHREY  is  One  of  the  hardest- 
working  and  most  talented  Vice  Presi- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  a  splendid  teammate  for 
Lyndon  Johnson   during  the  first   lOO 
days  of  heroic  legislative  achievements 
which  have  marked  this  first  full  term. 
The  Vice  President's  distinguished  serv- 
ice has  proved  that  President  Johnson 
made  a  very  wise  choice  in  selectmg  his 
running  mate  last  August. 

Edward  T.  Folliard  has  written  an 
excellent  account  of  Hubert  H.  HuM- 
phreVs  first  100  days  as  Vice  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, which  was  published  in  the  May  2 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  No   2,  HE  Has  To  Try  IL\Rder— 100  Days 

After  Taking  Office  Vice  President  Still 

Cant  Pause  To  Smell  Flowers 

(By   Edward  T.  Folliard,  Washington  Post 

sUff  writer) 

After    100   days   In   office,   V^^e  President 

Hubert   H.   Humphrey    stands    out   as    the 
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hardest-working  Vice  President  In  American 
history.  His  whirlwind  pace  would  astonish 
earlier  Vice  Presidents  who  said  that  the  Job 
was  "Insignif.cant"  (John  Adams),  "honor- 
rble  and  ensy"  (Thomas  Jefferson)  and  "a 
bore"  (Theodore  Roosevelt). 

Sjme  of  Vice  President  Hi^mphrey's  ad- 
mirers believe  that  he  may  be  working  too 
hard. 

He  gets  up  at  his  home  in  Chevy  Chase  at 
7:30  a.m.  and  usually  starts  his  ofTicial  ttiy 
with  telephone  calls.  Then  he  climbs  Into 
his  limousine  and,  accompanied  by  a  Secret 
Service  agent,  rides  from  the  Maryland  sub- 
urb to  his  office  in  Washington. 

"I  read  all  the  way  downtown,  work  on 
my  papers."  he  has  said.  "I've  le.irncd  how 
to  use  every  single  minute  of  the  day.  every 
minute." 

That  gives  some  Idea  of  the  man's  zeal. 
tnd  it  also  raises  a  question. 

Wouldn't  It  be  better  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— and  the  Republic — If  he  slowed  down 
his  limousine,  forgot  his  papers  for  a  while 
and  looked  at  the  flowers  that  are  blooming 
all  over  Greater  Washington  In  this  spring 
cf  1965? 

Undoubtedly  It  would  be,  and  better  still 
If  he  got  out  of  his  limousine  and  sniffed  the 
violets. 

"The  trouble  with  me."  says  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, alluding  to  the  rent-a-car  advertise- 
ment. "Is  that  I'm  only  No.  2.  I  have  to  try 
harder." 

A   SE.N.\TORIAL   DOSSIER 

Humphrey  Is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
men  who  can  go  full  speed  and  yet  come  up 
with  worthwhile  ideas.  It  Is  sometimes  for- 
gotten, bvit  It  was  the  then  Senator  Hum- 
phrey who  introduced  bills  to  create  the 
Arms  Control  and  Dis;urmament  Agency,  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  (now  Job  Corps), 
and  the  Peace  Corps.  And  that  was  back  in 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

To  say  that  Vice  President  Humphret  is 
the  hardest  working  man  ever  to  hold  the 
No.  2  office  is  not  such  a  sweeping  statement 
as  It  may  sound.  For  160  years  of  our  na- 
tional history.  It  was  not  e.xpected  that  a 
Vice  President  would  do  much  more  than 
preside  over  the  Senate,  as  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

Ln  the  Infancy  of  the  Republic,  John 
Adams'  dl.'idaln  for  the  Vice-Presidency  and 
his  love  of  fancy  titles  were  so  well  known 
that  a  Senator  quipped  that  Adams  ought  to 
be  called  "His  Superfluous  Excellency."  And 
as  recently  as  the  1940's,  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  kept  Vice  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  In  the  dark  about  the  atomic  bomb. 

President  Truman  himself  was  without  a 
Vice  President  for  3  years  and  10  months,  but 
when  he  get  one — Alben  Barkley.  of  Ken- 
tucky, his  running  mate  In  the  1948  elec- 
tion— he  made  sure  that  the  No  2  man  was 
more  than  a  fifth  wheel.  He  had  Vice  Presi- 
dent Barkley  sit  In  at  Cabinet  meetings  and 
also  at  meetings  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  No  secrets  were  withheld  from  the 
Kentucklan. 

A  CUMULATIVE  CHORE 

President  Eisenhower  continued  this  prac- 
tice with  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
although  the  two  men  did  not  know  each 
other  very  well  at  the  outset;  and  President 
Kennedy  went  even  further  in  the  case  of 
Vice  President  Johnson,  giving  him  such 
added  duties  as  the  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  carried  the 
team  idea  still  farther  with  Vice  President 
Hu.mphret,  piling  a  large  number  of  new 
chores  on  him.  He  has,  for  example,  given 
him  a  leading  role  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
asslj^ned  him  to  the  "See  the  U.S.A."  pro- 
frr:m,  made  him  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Equal  Opportunity,  the  civil 
rights  coordinating  body,  and  given  him  a 
liaison  role  with  the  m.^yorc  of  the  country. 


Humphrey  has  offices  In  the  old  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Building  as  well  as  In  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office  Building.  He 
feels  romantic  about  the  suite  across  from 
the  White  House  because  It  was  used  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  F.DJl.  was 
Acsistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  the  Wilson 
adiniiiistration. 

ENJOYS    THE   GAVEL 

The  Vice  President  likes  to  oprn  the 
sfssions  of  the  Senate — a  duty  that  most  of 
his  predecessors  have  slighted — and  then  go 
to  l:is  ornate  office  off  the  Senate  chamber. 
There  he  talks  to  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
and  sometime  their  constituents. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  his  base 
of  operations  will  be  the  old  Roosevelt  suite 
acrofs  from  the  White  House.  Thus  he 
begcn  his  day  there  Wednesday  at  9:30  a.m., 
conferring  with  Eric  Wyndham-Whlte,  sec- 
retary of  GAAT,  the  International  organiza- 
tion for  tariffs  and  tr.vde.  At  12:30  p.m..  he 
went  over  to  the  Wlilte  House  for  the  swear- 
lug  In  of  new  officials  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Somehow  he  managed  to  get  some  lunch, 
and  then  was  dashing  out  to  dedicate  the 
new  Veterans'  Adnilnistratlon  Hospital  near 
Soldiers'  Home.  At  4  p.m.  he  went  to 
Decatur  House  to  talk  to  55  Negro  buslncts- 
men,  and  then  returned  to  the  White  House 
for  a  meeting  of  legislative  liaison  men  from 
the  various  departments  and  agencies. 

Then  he  was  off  to  a  party  In  honor  of 
Representative  Barratt  OUara  of  Illinois 
at  the  Congressional  Hotel.  Next  he  dropped 
In  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  he  ended  the  day  speaking 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Millers  Federation  at  the 
Shoreham. 

The  Vice  President  flew  to  Florida  for  n 
vacation  Easter  week,  but  he  cut  it  short  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Senator  Olln  Johnston, 
of  South  Carolina,  at  Spartanburg.  Next 
day  he  flew  to  New  York  to  open  the  New 
York  World's  Pair. 

He  travels  in  a  Jet-Star  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Air  Force.  So  far  his  traveling  has  been 
limited  to  the  United  States,  but  It  is  ex- 
pected that  President  Johnson  will  assign 
him  to  some  good  will   trips  overseas. 

Humphreys  burden  would  overwhelm 
many  men  of  54.  but  this  one  revels  In  work. 
In  a  television  Interview  with  Tom  Wicker, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Humphrey  said: 

"If  you  learn  how  to  use  your  time,  you 
can  get  an  awful  lot  done — and  besides  that, 
I  have  fun.  If  you  can't  have  a  little  fun 
at  it,  you  ought  to  quit." 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  the  office 
of  Vice  President  was  once  so  looked  down 
vipon  that  an  argument  broke  out  In  the 
Fir-t  Congress  over  how  much  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  paid.  A  salary  of  $5,000  a 
year  was  finally  approved,  but  some  House 
Members  objected  and  said  that  he  ought  to 
be  paid  by  the  day — and  then  only  for  the 
days  he  worked. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  gets  $43,000  a 
vear.  plus  $10,000  for  expenses,  and  he  earns 
it. 


CRITICAL  NEED  FOR  GI  BILL  NOW 

Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  announcement,  from  the 
White  House,  that  American  troops  are 
landing  in  strife  torn  Santo  Domingo, 
provides  us  with  one  more  startling  ex- 
ample of  the  ever-present  pressure  and 
the  constant  demand  placed  upon  the 
men  and  women  of  dedication  and  cour- 
age who  serve  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  these  times  of  cold  war  turmoil  and 
political  unrest.  When  we  are  told  that 
more  than  14.000  young  Americans  are 
risking  their  very  lives,  so  that  jwlitical 


order  can  be  restored  in  one  of  our  sis- 
ter republics  of  this  hemisphere,  it  be- 
comes readily  apparent  that  the  life  and 
times  of  the  American  fighting  man  of 
today  constitute  a  personal  burden  and 
a  patriotic  sacrifice,  just  as  was  the 
valiant  and  heroic  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can fighting  man  of  World  War  II  and 
of  the  Korean  conflict. 

If  our  young  men  and  women  of  1965 
cr.n  olfer  tlieir  time,  their  energy,  their 
futures,  and  their  lives  in  the  battle  for 
the  same  freedom  and  the  same  ideals 
for  which  prior  generations  fou.f^ht,  why 
sliould  they  not.  in  Uie  name  of  ju,stice 
and  fairplay,  be  offered  the  same  oppor- 
tunitieo  for  education  and  economic  suc- 
cess by  the  people  for  whom  they  fijiht? 
The  batt'e  against  the  sinister  encroach- 
ment of  communism  and  the  labors  for 
the  victoi-y  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation of  nations  go  on  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  this  day.  Skirmishes  in 
Santo  Domingo,  pressure  in  Berliii. 
threats  from  Cuba,  battle  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  rigor  of  preparation  here  at 
home  each  argue  irrefutably  that  brav- 
er/, sacrifice,  and  dedicated  senice  can- 
not be  limited  to  activity  in  a  single  na- 
tion, a  small  geographical  section,  or 
even  an  entire  continent.  To  the  con- 
trary, these  instances  of  service  and 
racrifics  serve  to  establish  the  patent 
fact  that  dedication  and  sacrifice  in  our 
American  Armed  Forces  are  general,  not 
limited:  that  they  are  the  rule,  not  the 
exception. 

Enactment  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
during  this  session  of  Congreso  will  offer 
to  our  heroic  cold  war  veterans  nothing 
more  than  what  was  offered  to  the  brave 
men  and  women  of  prior  conflicts — an 
opportunity  to  become  Intellectual  and 
cultural  assets  in  their  communitie.^. 
The  cold  war  GI  bill  applies  to  all  per- 
sonnel who  served  for  more  than  6 
months  on  active  duty.  It  does  not  place 
a  geographical  limitation  on  bravery, 
dedicated  service,  and  patriotism.  Let 
us  now  resolve  to  grant  a  long  overdue 
measure  of  justice  and  equity  to  Amer- 
ica's cold  war  veterans — the  men  and 
women  who  remained  ever  alert  and 
ready  in  the  face  of  past  crises,  and  who 
now  man  freedom's  watch  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  throughout  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  grant  these  worthy 
Americans  the  unparalleled  opportunity 
to  gain  useful  education,  and  thus  "make 
the  hero  and  the  man  complete." 
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NEW  BOOKS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  two 
books  which  have  been  published  recently 
cast  much  li^^ht  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. I  refer  to  David  Halberstam's 
"The  Making  of  a  Quagmire"  and  Mal- 
colm W.  Browne's  "The  New  Face  of 
War."  Mr.  Halberstam  was  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Mr.  Browne  is  still  a  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  South  Vietnam. 
Last  year,  both  of  them  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  their  fine  work  in  reporting  the 
news  from  that  country. 

Two  reviews  of  these  books  have  come 
to  my  attention.  One  review  was  v.-ritten 
by  Richard  Dudman,  the  distinguished 
correspondent   of   the   St.   Louis   Post- 


Dispatch,  who  specializes  in  Vietnamese 
affairs  The  other  review,  which  was 
published  in  the  May  2  issue  of  Book 
Week  was  written  by  John  Paton  Davies, 
jr  a  former  United  States  Foreign  Serv- 
ice'officer  and  author.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  two  reviews  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29,  1965 1 

VIETNAM    Veterans    Assess   US.    in    Wrong 

Kind  of  War 

(Reviewed  by  Richard  Dudman) 

,Mr  Dudman  has  just  returned  from  7  weeks 

of  covering  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  the  St. 

Louis  Post-Dispatch.) 

("The  New  Face  of  War,"  by  Malcolm  W. 
Browne;    Bobbs-Merrill,  284  pp.   $5.) 

("The  Making  of  a  Quagmire,"  by  David 
Halberstam;  Random  House,  323  pp.  $5.95.) 
One  day  at  a  press  briefing  In  Saigon  a 
hlfh-ranking  American  officer  contradicted 
Malcolm  Browne  on  some  point  about  the 
war  The  officer  said  that  American  military 
experience  In  Vietnam  proved  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondent  was  wrong. 
Browne's  retort  was:  "I  have  been  here 
longer   than   any   American   military   man. 

He  and  David  Halberstam  of  the  New  York 
Times  a  handful  of  other  resident  corre- 
spondents, plus  a  larger  group  of  reporters 
who  arrived  from  time  to  time  on  temporary 
.assignment,  watched  and  reported  the  grad- 
ual loss  of  the  war  under  the  regime  of 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  the  phony  strategic 
hamlet  program  that  was  supposed  to  pacify 
the  country,  the  fake  victories  that  left  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas  free  to  expand  their  con- 
trol of  the  countryside,  the  false  reports  to 
Washington  that  all  would  be  well  and  that 
the  war  was  being  won. 

Their  accurate  reporting  helped  puncture 
the  official  line  of  "cautious  optimism"  and 
won  them  a  shared  Pulitzer  Prize  last  spring. 
Browne  Is  still  in  Vietnam,  now  in  his 
fifth  year  of  reporting  the  war.  Halberstam, 
in  Vietnam  from  mid-1962  through  1963.  has 
been  transferred  to  Warsaw. 

These  are  Journalistic  books,  light  on  his- 
torical and  political  background  and  heavy 
on  anecdote  and  factual  detail  about  the 
war  and  the  men  who  are  fighting  it  (or  in 
some  cases  not  fighting  it) .  Both  were  com- 
pleted before  the  United  States  began  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  In  February.  Halberstam, 
anticipating  the  raids,  suggests  that  they, 
too,  will  fall. 

Browne's  book,  the  cooler  and  more  an- 
alytical of  the  two,  begins  with  much  factual 
information  contrasting  the  expensive 
gadgetry  of  the  American  effort  with  the 
make-shift  effectiveness  of  the  Vietcong  with 
their  expert  use  of  ambush  techniques  and 
their  close  and  constant  efforts  to  win  sup- 
port of  the  peasants. 

He  tells  of  an  American  Negro  on  "civic 
action"  assignment  who  visited  a  hamlet  and 
asked  sympathetic  questions  and  arranged 
to  kill  the  rats,  dig  some  wells  and  get  a 
voung  man  out  of  a  scrape  with  officials. 
He  was  making  some  progress,  unlike  other 
civic  action  teams  that  stole  chickens  and 
ducks  as  they  distributed  propaganda  pam- 
phlets. But  as  the  American  captain  was 
finishing  his  day's  work,  two  South  Vietnam- 
ese fighter  planes  swept  in  with  rockets  and 
cannon  and  destroyed  half  the  hamlet  on 
the  basis  of  a  report  that  guerrillas  had  been 
seen  nearby. 

Browne  risks  a  few  generalities.  Of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  officials  he  has  known, 
he  says  he  can  think  of  none  who  does  not 
more  or  less  hold  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
contempt.  The  feeling  Is  reciprocated.  As 
a  result,  he  says,  "I  think  It  is  safe  to  say 


that  the  average  Vietnamese  views  the  only 
good  official  as  a  dead  one." 

"When  Vietcong  terrorists  publicly  behead 
some  hamlet  or  province  official  and  then 
disembowel  the  wife  and  children  as  well, 
Americans  tend  to  assume  that  this  will  re- 
sult In  a  powerful  reaction  by  the  people 
against  the  Vietcong.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth  In  most  cases.  The  Viet- 
cong often  liquidates  a  government  official 
precisely  because  It  knov.s  such  an  act  will 
please  the  local  people." 

He  casts  doubt,  also,  on  the  good  personal 
relations  supposed  to  exist  between  Ameri- 
cans and  Vietnamese,  warning  that  they  are 
only  Ekln  deep. 

"Most  Vietnamese  regard  Americans  as  ex- 
tremely gullible,  politically  infantile,  and 
hypocritically  softhearted,"  he  says.  "For 
these  things,  they  hold  us  in  contempt,  which 
in  Vietnam  Is  much  worse  than  mere  dis- 
like." 

Halberstam  gives  much  space  to  the  Diem 
regime  and  the  slowness  of  American  officials 
to  recognize  that  It  was  losing  the  war  while 
Insisting  it  was  winning.  He  portrays  as 
leaders  In  an  American  policy  of  self-delusion 
the  commanding  general  at  the  time,  Paul 
D.  Harkins;  the  American  Ambassador,  Fred- 
erick E.  Nolting  Jr.;  the  CIA  Director  in 
Vietnam,  John  Richardson;  and  Adm.  Harry 
Felt,  commander  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  the 
Pacific,  who  once  told  Browne  to  "get  on  the 
team." 

Halberstam  also  recounts  in  detail  an  at- 
tack against  him  and  other  correspondents  in 
Vietnam  by  Time  magazine  and  an  effort  by 
President  Kennedy  to  persuade  the  New 
York  Times  to  take  him  off  the  assignment. 
Both  men  present  masses  of  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  United  States  still  is  losing  iu 
Vietnam  because  It  Is  engaged  In  the  wrong 
kind  of  war,  against  an  enemy  that  has  su- 
perior strategy  and  appeal,  and  on  the  side 
of  a  people  who  either  can't  or  won't  exert 
themselves  effectively  against  the  enemy. 

Browne  concludes  that  "there  is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  this  war  may  be  lost."  Hal- 
berstam considers  Vietnam  vital  to  U.S.  in- 
terests but  Is  no  more  optimistic.  Neither 
recommends  a  pull-out. 

Neither  book  will  be  read  much  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  government  there  bans  books 
about  the  current  trouble. 


(From  Book  Week,  May  2,  1965] 

The  Bitll  in  the  Indochina  Shop 

(By  John  Paton  Davies,  Jr.) 

("The  Making  of  a  Quagmire."  by  David 
Halberstam;  Random  House.   323  pp.   $5.95.) 

("The  New  Face  of  War."  By  Malcolm  W. 
Browne,  Illustrated;  Bobbs-Merrill,  284  pp. 
$5.") 

"This  Is  a  political  war  and  It  calls  for 
discrimination  in  killing.  The  best  weapon 
for  killing  would  be  a  knife.  The  worst  is 
an  airplane."  These  were  the  words  of  an 
American  colonel,  one  of  our  military  advis- 
ers in  South  Vietnam,  quoted  by  David  Hal- 
berstam in  '"nie  Making  of  a  Quagmire." 

"This  Is  a  rifleman's  war,"  an  American 
officer  said  to  Malcolm  W.  Browne  In  "The 
New  Face  of  War,"  "and  I'd  be  happy  If  they 
took  every  plane  and  every  cannon  out  of 
the  country.    They  do  more  harm  than  good." 

Since  these  opinions  of  a  year  or  so  ago, 
our  emphasis  has  moved  even  further  away 
from  the  knife  and  the  rifle.  The  combined 
Amerlcan-Salgon  forces  in  1964  lost  steadily 
to  the  Vietcong-Hanol  guerrillas,  and  ap- 
proached disintegration  and  defeat.  Early 
this  year  we  therefore  changed  the  terms  on 
which  war  was  being  fought.  We  openly 
Increased  our  air  activity  Inside  South  Viet- 
nam and  launched  a  phased  air  offensive 
against  North  Vietnam. 

Tliat  the  conflict  in  Indochina  entered  a 
new— and  no  less  baffling— stage  does  not 
make  the  Halberstam  and  Browne  books  out 
of  date.     The  fighting  on  the   ground  will 


go  on.  And  should  we  step  up  and  extend 
our  use  of  Indiscriminate  weapons,  the  ulti- 
mate decision  will  still  remain  on  the 
ground,  in  the  villages,  essentially  political 
In  nature.  Especially  will  this  be  true  If 
hostilities  spread  farther  northward  to  In- 
clude China.  So,  what  Halberstam  and 
Browne  have  to  say  Is  significant  not  only 
historically  but  also  currently,  and  perhaps 
even  prophetically. 

Although  Halberstam's  Is  a  rather  per- 
sonalized narrative  and  Browne's  account  is 
more  schematically  organized,  what  they 
have  to  say  on  the  main  Issues  In  that  coun- 
try Is  remarkably  similar.  Last  year  they 
shared  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  their  reporting  on 
South  Vietnam,  and  now  their  books  appear 
at  the  same  time.  Browne  continues  to  cover 
Vietnam  for  the  Associated  Press;  Halber- 
stam Is  now  reporting  for  the  New  York 
Times  out  of  Warsaw. 

In  their  books,  the  authors  have  pretty  well 
limited  themselves  to  reporting  on  the  con- 
flicts within  their  Immediate  ken.  These 
were:  The  Americans  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese military  versus  the  Vietcong,  the 
Americans  versus  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary, the  Ngos  versus  the  Buddhists,  the 
South  Vietnamese  generals  versus  the  Ngos. 
the  young  generals  and  colonels  versus  the 
older  ones,  the  mountain  tribes  versus  the 
lowlanders,  the  students  against  everyone  but 
the  monks,  and  the  press  against  all  In  top 
authority,  excepting  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  In 
short,  they  focused  on  an  American  Involve- 
ment In  an  Asian  war  between  the  states,  in 
the  midst  of  a  profound  and  chaotic  social 
revolution,  complicated  by  a  variety  of  alien 
intrusions. 

Wisely,  the  authors  avoided  probing  Into 
other  conflicts  bearing  on  South  Vietnam: 
Washington  versus  Hanoi,  Hanoi  versus  Pei- 
plng,  Hanoi  versus  Moscow,  Washington  ver- 
sus Peiping,  Pelplng  versus  Moscow,  Washing- 
ton versus  Moscow.  Washington  versus  Paris. 
Phnom  Penh  and  U  Thant.  Unfortunately, 
they  neglected  the  possibility  of  Vietcong 
versus  Hanoi. 

For  the  average  reader  trying  to  figure  out 
what  goes  on  In  South  Vietnam.  I  would 
suggest  Jumping  Into  the  middle  of  Browne's 
book,  starting  with  his  eighth  and  ninth 
chapters  dealing  with  the  basic  elements  of 
the  Communist  revolutionary  formula  in 
Asia— and  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Chap- 
ter eight  tells  the  simple  story  of  a  village 
and  how  a  Vietcong  agitation  team  strolled 
Into  it,  ingratiated  Itself  with  the  villagers, 
gradually  incited  them  against  their  own 
officialdom  and  Americans,  slowly  organized 
and  involved  them  In  guerrilla  activities,  end- 
ing up  with  the  cpmmunity  functioning  as  a 
Vietcong  stronghold. 

Now  these  villagers  did  not  consider  them- 
selves to  be  what  we  call  them — Communists. 
Most  of  them,  with  a  world-view  barely  ex- 
tending beyond  the  horizon  visible  from  the 
highest  point  in  the  settlement,  regarded 
themselves  as  the  rightful  inhabitants  of 
their  parcel  of  countryside  and  as  always 
menaced  by  artillery,  rockets,  bombs,  or  na- 
palm hurled  Indiscriminately  at  tj|em  by 
their  own  Government's  forces  and  by  Ameri- 
cans. This  uneasiness  produced  a  feeling  of 
alienation  toward  Saigon  and  Americans. 
And  If  one  or  several  members  of  the  family 
had  thus  been  killed,  the  feelings  were  likely 
to  be  distinctly  unfriendly.  Thus  the  Vlet- 
cong-indoctrlnated  peasant  came  to  be  po- 
litically motivated — a  nationalist  In  the  sense 
of  being  anti-American  and  antl-any  native 
authority  that  collaborated  with  the  im- 
perialist Invaders. 

All  Vietnamese  were  aware  that  the  Viet- 
cong practiced  terrorism.  But  such  violence 
ordinarily  did  not  affect  the  average  man, 
unless  he  were  suspected  of  helping  the 
Government  and  the  Americans.  For  Viet- 
cong terror  usually  was  calculatingly  selec- 
tive directed  against  officials,  Americans  and 
anyone    who   effectively   advanced   Saigon's 
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authority.  Since  mass  support  is  essential, 
the  Vletcong  tends  to  avoid  indiscriminate 
terror  as  a  primitive  matter  of  strategy. 

Both  Halberstam  and  Browne  view  Sai- 
gon's and  ovu-  battle  for  men's  minds  In 
SDuth  Vietnam  as  a  dismal  failure.  Neither 
the  South  Vietnam  government  nor  we.  they 
conclude,  have  been  able,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, to  win  the  conSdence  of  the  villagers, 
Browne's  account  of  two  country  boys,  8 
and  9.  being  cantxired  and  gone  over  by  Gov- 
ernment troops,  and  their  stoic  refusal  to 
talk,  reveals  a  little  about  the  intensity  of 
feeling  and  Indoctrination  of  those  we  are 
fighting.  The  depth  of  this  war  for  the  Viet- 
namese, Browne  reminds  us,  lies  in  under- 
standing that,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  has 
been  going  on  for  about  a  generation:  "Men 
and  women  revolutionary  guerrillas  have 
been  meeting  r.nd  marrying  in  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam  for  the  last  30  years  or  more,  fight- 
ing Government  forces  side  by  side,  and  rais- 
ing children  to  do  just  the  same  thing.  For 
such  families,  revolution  is  not  merely  a 
campaign.    It  is  a  way  of  life." 

Neither  Halberstiim  nor  Browne  seem  to 
have  had  much  use  for  the  top  American 
command  in  Saigon — diplomatic,  military  or 
CIA — until  Lodge  arrived  as  a  Tankee 
Brahmin  placating  Buddhists.  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  rehashing  here  the  acrimonious 
personal  feuds  within  the  American  com- 
mtmlty  based  In  Saigon,  including  Halber- 
stam's  fairly  spectacular  clash  with  the 
American  brass  because  his  reporting  contra- 
dicted the  official  line.  What  does  seem 
important,  however,  is  that  events  have  con- 
firmed Halberstam's  and  Browne's  conten- 
tion that  our  prlncip-.il  officials  misjudged 
the  situation  In  South  Vietnam.  It  was  n-t 
just  three  or  four  people — mlsjudgments 
during  the  past  decade  or  two  have  tended 
to  be  Impressively  a  matter  of  unanimity. 

What  happens  Is  something  like  this: 
There  is  a  crisis.  So  the  facts,  such  as  they 
are.  are  considered  and  a  decision  is  made. 
This  decision  is  then  locked  into  policy — a 
process  that  at  least  minimizes,  when  it  does 
not  discourage.  Information  contrary  to  or 
critical  of  that  policy.  In  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam— everyone  was  on  the  team — we  would 
sink  or  swim  with  Diem,  and  the  war  was 
going  better  every  time  the  question  was 
asked.  To  doubt  this  answer  was  poor 
Judgment,  "careerwlse."  This  presstire  ex- 
tended beyond  Government  employees  to  in- 
clude the  press,  culminating  In  President 
Kennedy's  suave  suggestion  to  the  publisher 
of  the  "Times  that  Halberstam  be  taken  out 
of  Vietnam — a  request  to  which  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger did  not  accede  until  his  "young  man 
in  Saigon"  had  been  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  the  very  reporting  that  the  au- 
thorities had  so  objected  to. 

Both  Halberstam  and  Browne  argue  that 
we  misread  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  com- 
mitting the  classic  blunder  of  trying  to  apply 
what  worked  In  the  Korean  war  to  the  new 
and  quite  different  struggle  In  Indochina. 
We  thought  In  predominantly  military 
terms — and  conventional  ones,  at  that — 
when  the  war  was  basically  a  political  one. 
Yet  when  the  two  authors  try  to  come  up 
with  something  constructive  on  this  score, 
the  best  that  they  can  do  Is  to  suggest.  In 
essence,  that  we  get  Into  close  rapport  with 
the  Vietnamese  people.  But  what  they 
persuasively  have  to  say  about  the  cultural, 
psychological  and  material  gulf  between  us 
and  the  Vietnamese  people  makes  their 
recommendations  read  like  wishful  thinking 
bom  of  desperation.  "Most  Vietnamese." 
writes  Browne,  "regard  Americans  as  ex- 
tremely gullible,  politically  infantile,  and 
hypocritically  softhearted." 

In  his  final  chapter,  Halberstam  makes  an 
anxious  summation  of  three  supposed  ways 
out  of  the  quagmire:  neutralization,  with- 
drawal or  the  commitment  of  American  com- 
bat troops.  He  rejects  them  all.  He  does 
not  advocate — as  President  Johnson  did  last 


month — unconditional  discussions  with 
Hanoi,  promising  open-handed  aid,  which 
in  the  past  has  been  bestowed  upon  those 
enemies  who  had  to  pay  for  it  by  submit- 
ting to  unconditional  stirrender. 

This  economy-minded  proposal  of  the 
President,  leap-frogging  the  bloody,  costly 
and  uncertain  interim  endeavor  to  beat  the 
Communists,  moving  straight  into  aiding 
North  Vietnam,  maiks  the  beginning  of  yet 
another  phase  of  our  extraordinary  misad- 
venturrs  in  Vietnam.  It  makes  Halb.'rstam 
ard  Browne  no  more  out  of  d\te  thr.n  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  did.  Rather,  it 
makes  it  more  important  that  we  under- 
stand how  we  got  into  the  quagmire — and 
what  Its  consistency  may  be. 


ON  ACCELERATING  THE  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  MV.  President,  the  sit- 
uation which  confronts  us  in  Vietnam 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  United  States 
needs  to  discuss  its  policy  and  alterna- 
tives in  the  most  rational  possible  man- 
ner, without  recourse  to  "blockbuster" 
name  calling  calculated  to  silence  dis- 
sent. 

Russell  Bokcr,  a  highly  respected 
journalist  for  the  New  York  Times,  made 
this  point  with  skill  and  huiiior,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Observer:  The  Paper 
Tiger  Blues,"  published  in  the  April  25 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Observer:    ThE|Paper  Tiger   Bi-ues 
(By   Riftsell   Baker) 

W.ASHiNGTON,  April  24. — There  are  fat. 
warm  rain  clouds  over  the  Potomac  and  the 
smell  of  war  on  the  air.  It  Is  harder  to  think 
calmly.  Tulips  are  bursting  open  and  In  the 
streets  the  girls  go  unglrdled.  Troops  mov- 
ing, marines  engaged.  With  each  fresh 
headline,  you  can  feel  the  language  being 
escalated. 

They  have  begun  to  lob  the  big  ones  In. 
Words  like  honor,  patriotism,  appeasement. 
There  Is  no  defense  against  the  big  words. 
They  are  argument  busters,  debate  enders. 
It  is  very  risky  venturing  out  with  an  un- 
Pentagon  opinion  once  the  language  Is  esca- 
lated. 

SMACK    'em    down 

Stand  among  the  daffodils  wondering  if 
this  war  is  absolutely  necessary  and  the  big- 
word  boys  zoom  in  and  smack  yo\i  with  "ap- 
peaser,"  as  Senator  Fulbright  has  just  dis- 
covered. The  latest  pacifist  demonstrators 
at  the  White  House  are  no  longer  dismissed 
with  the  low-tonnage  epithets,  "innocent," 
"unrealistic,"  "unsophisticated."  which  hit 
the  mark  neatly  without  making  a  mess. 

With  the  language  escalation,  they  are  now 
charged  with  promoting  national  dishonor, 
with  weakening  the  President's  hand  or  with 
giving  comfort  to  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Their 
patriotism  Is  questioned.  The  aim  at  this 
stage  is  no  longer  to  understand  them,  but 
to  give  them  such  a  blasting  that  they  will 
not  dare  to  venture  from  under  cover  again. 

VERB.XL    ESCALATION 

This  is  still  not  total  word  war,  however 
In  that  stage  they  will  be  given  a  dose  of  the 
2,000-pounders — words  like  "Communist 
stooges."  "draft  dodgers."  "cowards,"  "trai- 
tors." This  stage  usually  occurs  when  the 
casualty  lists  start  to  swell.  The  piu-pose 
of  the  escalation  in  Its  present  limited  stage 
is  to  encourage  people  to  think  less  and 
emote  more. 

The  process  by  which  war  Is  escalated  In 
controlled  stages  is  well  understood,  but  no- 


body knows  how  language  escakttion  is 
managed.  One  day.  everybody  Is  discussing 
the  war  threat  very  sensibly  and  saying  there 
must  be  calm  thinking;  the  next,  by  some 
mysterious  process,  everybody  is  shouting 
•honor."  "patriotism,"  •appeasement"  and 
"Don't  v;eakcn  the  President's  hand." 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation.  Philoso- 
phers like  Herman  Kahn  and  Henry  Kissing- 
er have  given  us  a  clonr  understanding  of 
how  to  control  v/nr.  Tlius  far,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  men  soem  to  have  lerirncd 
it  £o  well  tliat  they  can  control  the  pre.-;- 
sure  in  Vietnam  as  cannily  as  a  good  chof 
controls  his  oven  temperature. 

The  lack  of  any  controls  on  the  langu.\g?. 
however,  means  that  the  country  may  e.is- 
lly  escalate  into  a  big-word  state  of  mine! 
and  slip  into  a  froth  of  emotionalism  Just 
when  the  President  wants  to  decscalate  the 
wr.r  for  diplomatic  advantage.  In  that  sit- 
uation, the  President  mvist  face  the  risk  of 
bein^  bombed  with  "appeaser,"  "dishonor," 
"traitor"  and  all  those  other  2,000-pound- 
ers that  make  it  so  hard  for  Presidents  to 
reverse  escalators. 

Right  now.  however,  it  Is  every  man  for 
himself  in  Washington,  and  the  pacifists  are 
not  gentler  than  the  hawks.  Evenings  out 
are  evenings  of  peril.  You  can  never  be 
certain  which  side  the  big  words  will  fall 
from. 

SKR1MP  WARF.\RE 

Strangers  bore  In  on  you  over  the  shrimp 
demanding  to  know  if  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam is  not  terrible.  Say,  "The  President 
offered  to  negotiate,"  and  they  call  you  war- 
monger. Murmer  a  noncommittal,  "Ter- 
rible, terrible,"  and  hawks  swoop  across  the 
room. 

"You  talk  like  a  paper  tiger,"  the  hawks 
say.  It  Is  no  good  trying  to  wriggle  out 
of  It  lightly.  (Actually  I'm  a  plastic  ti- 
ger.) The  hawks  have  a  way  of  turning 
into  fang,  claw,  hide,  and  hair  tigers  right 
\uidcr  your  nose  and  roaring,  "Appeaser. 
Honor.  Patriotism.  Weakener  of  the  Presi- 
dent's hand.    Ho  Chi  Mlnh  lover." 

Who  gave  these  people  permission  to  esca- 
late the  language?  Nobody  knows.  At  a  mo- 
ment when  everybody  ought  to  be  think- 
ing with  absolute  precision,  they  have  been 
wantonly  licensed  to  make  life  miserable  for 
anybody  who  tries. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  WAR? 

Here,  for  example,  are  the  latest  sum- 
maries of  the  Vietnam  situation.  They  say 
that  it  is  a  civil  war  for  independence  but 
that  it  Is  a  war  of  naked  aggression  by 
alien  powers.  They  say  that  it  cannot  be 
won  by  either  side  but  that  neither  side 
can  lose.  They  say  that  it  is  deepening  the 
division  between  Peiplng  and  Moscow  but 
bringing  Peiping  and  Moscow  closer  together. 

They  say  that  American  troops  must  not 
fight  on  land  but  that  American  troops  must 
fight  on  land,  and  that  while  relations  be- 
tween Vletcong,  Hanoi  and  Peiping  arc 
strained,  relations  between  the  Vietcong. 
Hanoi  and  Peiping  are  very  close. 

Could  we  tone  down  the  language  long 
enough  to  get  the  score? 


BRAVO,  BOURGUIBA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba,  of  Tuni-sia,  deserves  high 
commendation  for  statesmanship  for 
making  his  recent  statement  about  Arab- 
Israel  relations.  President  Bourguiba 
told  his  fellow  Arabs  to  quit  stockpiling 
arms  for  war  against  Israel.  The  dem- 
on-strations  against  his  statements 
staged  in  Egypt  and  in  other  Arab  coun- 
tries are  deplorable. 

In  its  April  28  edition,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  published  a  fine  edi- 
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tonal  entitled  "Bravo.  Bourguiba.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
?ial  be   printed   at   this   pomt  in  the 

^¥Se  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oi^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Bravo,  Bourguiba 

"Long  journeys  begin  with  the  first  step/' 
A-id  there  are  many  situations  where  it  re- 
mures  more  courage  and  commonsense  to 
?rethiT  first  step  than  It  does  any  of  those 
which  follow.  This  has  long  been  true  of 
me  trag°c  and  fruitless  enmity  between  Arab 
.nd  JeS  in  the  Middle  East.  This  Impasse 
has  now  1  "sted  so  long  that  many  observers 
have  lost  any  hope  of  a  settlement  in  the 

^°For"tms%™n 'the  initiative  which  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba   of    Tunisia   has   ^^^^^^   on 
Palestine  Is  all  the  more  welcome.     Although 
Tn   Ixab   and   thus   subject   to   tremendous 
nres^re  on  the  issue.  President  Bourguiba 
r.s  had  the  courage  to  tell  some  homely  and 
much-needed  truths  about  the  situation 
'"f   St  and  foremost  Is  his  statement  that 
the    Arab-speaking    nations    of    the    Middle 
East  are  throwing  their  ^'^^'^^'^^'^^^'^^.^ 
cumulating    weapons    to    be    used    agalhst 
L"rTel      Fol.  he  4arns.  any  Arab  aggression 
agamst  Israel  Is  bound  to  faU  because  world 
public  opinion  will  not  put  up  with  an  Arab- 
Israel    war    m    that    area.     These    are    not 
words  which  Arab  public  opinion  (as  perhaps 
dlstlnKuished  from  soberer  government  opin- 
fon)   may  be  happy  to  hear.    Fo>-^t°°  '"j;"^ 
vears  the  Arabs  have  been  deluded  by  their 
Laders     and    by    self-appointed    demagogs 
iSo  believing  that  Israel  would  be  driven 

into  the  sea.  .  .  . 
Yet  it  is  essential  that  all  illusions  about 
the  Middle  Eastern  situation  come  to  an 
end  It  Is  possible  that  Israel  may  eventu- 
ally find  It  necessary  to  make  some  accom- 
modation regarding  territory  and  compensa- 
tion for  Arab  losses.  The  Arabs,  in  turn, 
must  accept  the  fact  that  Israel  is  there  to 
stav  we  hope  that  President  Bourguiba  s 
wise  and  courageous  words  will  be  that  first 
drop  of  water  which  eventually  wears  away 
the  senseless  adamancy  of  Arab-Israel  ani- 
mosity.                      


Mexico,  the  Green  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Su- 
wanee  In  Georgia  and  Florida. 

It  also  lists  nine  rivers  for  joint  Federal- 
State  consideration  as  additions  to  the  sys- 
tern  These  Include  the  Buffalo  in  Tennes- 
see and  the  Cacapon  In  West  Virginia  in 
their  entirety;  and  segments  of  the  Eleven 
Point  in  Missouri,  the  Hudson  In  New  York, 
the  Missouri  In  Montana,  the  Niobrara  in 
Nebraska,  the  Skagit  In  Washington,  the 
Susquehanna  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Wolf  In  Wisconsin. 

The  wild  rivers  bill  "deserves  the  warm 
support  of  conservationists  everywhere,"  said 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat  of 
New  Mexico,  cosponsor  of  the  wilderness  law. 
Indeed  It  does. 

In  his  message  on  natural  beauty.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

"The  time  has  come  to  identify  and  pre- 
serve free-flowing  stretches  of  our  great 
scenic  rivers  before  growth  and  development 
make  the  beauty  of  the  unspoiled  waterway 
a  memory." 


WILD  RIVERS  BILL 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last 
week  conducted  hearings  on  S.  1446,  the 
bill  to  create  a  National  Wild  Rivers 
System.  This  is,  as  you  know,  tremen- 
dously important  conservation  legisla- 
tion, and  was  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  published  an  edi- 
torial endorsing  the  bill:  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Apr.  15.19651 

Keep   Ottr   Wild   Rivers   Flowing   Free 

The  new  administration  bill  to  establish 

a  National  Wild  Rivers  System  Is  a  logical 

supplement  to  last  year's  historic  wilderness 

bill  which  became  law. 

The  new  measure.  Introduced  by  Senators 
Frank  Church,  Democrat,  of  Idaho,  and 
Henry  Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington, 
would  preserve  unspoiled,  in  a  setting  of  suf- 
ficient reserved  land,  all  or  part  cf  six  rivers. 
These  rivers  are  the  Salmon  in  Idaho,  the 
middle  fork  of  the  Clearwater  In  Idaho,  the 
Rogue  In  Oregon,   the  Rio  Grande  in  New 


IS  PEACE  POSSIBLE  IN  THE  CONGO? 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  while 
our  attention  is  riveted  on  southeast 
Asia  "The  word  'Congo'  is  taking  its 
place  in  the  world's  lexicon  as  a  synonyrn 
for  tragedy,"  a  senior  editor  for  Look 
magazine  has  written  recently. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Is  Peace  Possible 
in  the  Congo?"  Ernest  Dunbar  has  sum- 
marized the  seething  situation  in  that 
unhappy  land. 

Not  long  ago,  I  wrote  that  our  involve- 
ment with  Tshombe  "serves  only  to  turn 
the  tide  of  African  opinion  increasmgly 
against  us."  Mr.  Dunbar's  fine  article 
goes  to  prove  that  point. 

Mr  President,  this  article  is  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Is  Peace  Possible  in  the  Congo? 
(By  Ernest  Dunbar) 
Slowly,  the  word  "Congo"  is  taking  its 
place  in  the  world's  lexicon  as  a  synonyni 
for  tragedy.  For  much  of  its  history,  that 
huge  land  mass  lying  at  the  heart  of  Africa 
has  seemed  to  call  forth  man's  basest  in- 
stincts. Like  some  sumptuous  siren  who 
provokes  lust,  greed  and  madness  In  aU 
who  gaze  upon  her,  the  Congo  has  shown 
what  men— black  and  white— can  be  at  their 

worst.  , 

In    1482     when    the    Portuguese    explorer 
Diogo  Cao  led  the  first  Europeans  into  what 
was  then  the  African  kingdom  of  Kongo,  his 
goal   was   to   bring   Christianity   to   pagans^ 
But  the  priests  who  came  were  followed  by 
those  who  dealt  In  humans,  and  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  were  shipped  from 
the  Congo  to  the  New  World  as  slaves.     In 
the  1820s.  Portuguese  slavers  were  followed 
by  Arab  slavers,  who  had  trekked  across  the 
neck    of    the    continent    from    East    Africa. 
With  the  help  of  avaricious  African  chiefs, 
they  emptied  villages  and  destroyed  societies 
to  fill  out  their  slave  caravans. 

From  1885.  when  the  huge  African  ter- 
ritory became  the  personal  plantation  of 
Belgium's  King  Leopold  II,  to  Mo^e 
Tshombe's  Independent  republic  of  1965,  the 
Congo  has  frequently  been  a  thing  to  be 
plundered,  to  be  possessed.  The  atrocities 
Lnder  Leopold-ranging  f^^^"^  f  """^f  °^„S^ 
hands  or  feet  of  Congolese,  to  death  after 
mutilation— inflicted  upon  those  who  failed 
to  meet  rubber-gathering  quotas,  took  an 
estimated  8  million  lives.     When  the  story 


leaked  out,  it  brought  down  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  international  community  upon 
the  King's  head  and  resulted  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Congo  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment m  1908. 

The  Congo  remains  a  covmtry  of  incredible 
natural  wealth— diamonds  (It  furnishes  48 
percent  of  the  world's  Industrial  diamonds ) . 
copper  (It  Is  the  world's  fifth  largest  pro- 
ducer), cobalt,  gold,  tin,  uranium,  radium, 
rubber,  and  a  variety  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

But  the  Congo's  riches  have  been  both  its 
curse  and  Its  blessing,  attracting  major  pow- 
ers and  small-time  adventurers  alike.  With 
its  vast  size.  Us  relatively  small  (15  million) 
population,  Its  mineral,  agricultural,  and  hy- 
droelectric potential,  the  Congo  could  be  the 
most  prosperous  country  in  Africa.  Instead, 
each  day,  its  misfortunes  seem  to  proliferate 
like  cancer  cells. 

While  the  Belgian  Government  provided  a 
number  of  superior  social  services  to  the 
Congolese  in  Its  52  years  of  colonial  rule, 
preparation  for  independence  was  not  among 
them.  Long  denied  the  right  to  political 
activity,  barred  from  supervisory  jobs,  or 
from  becoming  officers  in  the  military,  ad- 
mitted to  secondary  schools  in  a  relative 
trickle,  the  Congolese  were  manifestly  un- 
ready when  the  Belgians,  panicked  by  sev- 
eral days  of  rioting  In  Leopoldvllle  in  1C53, 
decided  to  grant  them  Independence. 

The  dreary  prolog  is  all  too  well  known. 
When   the   Congo   received    Its   freedom   in 
1960    It  was  a  nation  without  a  single  Con- 
golese  physician,  engineer,  lawyer,  or  civil 
servant  with  experience  at  responsible  gov- 
ernment levels.     There  were  less  than  20  col- 
lege graduates  in  the  entire  population.    The 
crisis-rent  4  years  of  Congolese  "Independ- 
ence" have  found  that  nation  seldom  out  of 
the    headlines.     Its    troubles    have    drawn 
men    minds  and  money  In  Congo-sized  pro- 
portions:  the  1960-64  United  Nations  oper- 
ations (civilian  and  military)  cost  $433  mil- 
lion and  the  life  of  U.K.  Secretary-General 
Dag     Hammarskjold.    The     Belgians     spent 
s-'SO  million  In  various  forms  of  aid  In  the 
period  I960  to  1963.  and  that  aid  continues 
to  grow      The  United  States,  already  a  major 
contributor  to  U.N.  Congo  funds.  Is  increas- 
ingly involved  in  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  Congolese  economy,  to  the  tune  of 
$55   million    in   aid   during   the   past   year. 
Today    despite   the   massive   outpouring   of 
francs'  and  dollars,  the  Congo  Is  In  the  midst 
of  a  savage,  merciless  civil  war,  with  inter- 
national   overtones,    that    Is    making    the 
Congo  the  very  cockpit  of  East-West  con- 
frontation  that   the   4-year  U.N.   operation 
was  designed  to  prevent. 

in  January  of  last  year,  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Kwilu  Province,  a  heavily  populated 
area  southeast  of  Leopoldvllle  that  had 
known  revolt  during  the  Belgian  colonial  ad- 
Snlstratlon.  Many  factors  Influenced  t^ 
uprising,  among  them  tribal  differences,  but 
central  to  the  unrest  was  a  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  fruits  of  Independence  so  long 
hoped  for,  were  not  being  enjoyed  by  the 
ordlnarv  people.  While  the  average  Con- 
goli  e  saw^hls  nioney  become  worth  less  and 
fess  he  noted  that  provincial  officials  Ined 
in  big  houses,  drove  expensive  cars  and  spent 
lavishly  on  a  variety  of  pleasures. 

Tlie  Kwllu  residents  also  resented  the  in- 
creasing control  of  their  lives  by   the  am- 
bitious  provincial   government.     This   sim- 
mering  discontent  was  exploited  by  Pierre 
Mulele  a  former  Minister  of  Education  under 
the  late  Premier  Patrice  Lumumba.     (Alter 
Lumtimba     broke     with     President     Joseph 
Kasavubu.  the  Congo  chief  of  state.  Mu leie 
became  part  of  a  Lumumbist  rump  go^ein- 
menrin^Stanleyvllle.)     Pierre  Mulele  visited 
China  in  1960  or  1961  and  is  regarded  now 
as  a  prime  agent  of  Chinese  influence  in  the 
Congo     He  and  his  followers  traveled  around 
Kwlhi,  railing  against  the  exploitation  of  the 
peasants    by    "colonialists,"    European    and 
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Congolese.  The  result  was  a  revolt  com- 
pounded of  •'Mulellsm.'"  tribal  hostilities,  an- 
cient grievances,  superstition  and  Marxist 
doctrine  with  a  Congo  twist. 

From  Indoctrination  camps  set  up  in  the 
bush,  Mulele  rebels  went  forth  to  spread 
revolt  through  persuasion  and  terror.  The 
Kwilu  rebellion  was  followed  by  similar  up- 
risings in  Kivu.  Maniema  and  North  Katanga 
provinces,  and  soon  a  fifth  of  the  Congo  was 
in  rebel  hands. 

Other  rebel  leaders  such  as  Christophe 
Gbenye  (another  ex-Lumumba  cabinet  of- 
ficer) and  Gaston  Soumialot,  who  had  also 
been  to  China,  grouped  to  form  the  National 
Liberation  Committee  (NLC),  the  rebels'  co- 
ordinating agency.  Money  and  advice  flowed 
to  the  NLC  from  Chinese  embassies  in  the 
former  French  Congo  (Brazzaville)  on  the 
west,  and  tiny  Burundi,  on  the  Congo's  east- 
ern border. 

When  the  U.N.  removed  its  troops  last 
June,  the  United  States  and  Belgium  were 
alarmed  at  the  success  of  the  rebel  move- 
ment and  at  the  seeming  inability  of  then 
Prime  Minister  Cjrrille  Adoula  to  check  Its 
spread.  They  also  feared  that  If  Tshombe 
revived  his  old  Katanga  secession,  the  Congo 
would  collapse.  They  thus  encouraged  Pres- 
ident Kasavubu  and  the  influential  "Binza" 
clique  to  bring  back  the  man  who  some  felt 
was  the  only  Congolese  with  the  finesse  the 
deteriorating  situation  required:  Moise 
Tshombe. 

Tshombe  offered  to  go  to  Brazzaville  to 
meet  rebel  representatives,  and  did  actually 
journey  to  Burundi,  but  since  the  key  fea- 
tures in  the  rebels"  demands  were,  and  are,  the 
ouster  of  Kasavubu  and  Tshombe  himself — 
both  held  responsible  for  Lumumba's  death — 
his  overtures  got  nowhere.  (Tshombe  per- 
suaded one  rebel  representative  to  join 
his  cabinet,  but  the  NLC  promptly  de- 
nounced him  as  a  traitor.)  Tshombe  has 
appealed  to  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (OAU)  for  troops  to  help  put  down 
the  revolts,  but  most  of  Its  members  see  him 
as  a  stooge  of  white  colonial  and  Industrial 
interests. 

With  a  demoralfzed  Congolese  Army  that 
often  threw  down  its  arms  and  faded  before 
rebel  advances,  Tshombe  turned  to  the  force 
he  felt  he  could  count  on:  the  white  mer- 
cenaries who  had  fought  for  him  In  Katanga. 
The  decision,  which  had  the  approval  and 
assistance  of  the  U.S.  State  Depnrtment.  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Belgian 
Government,  w.is  to  have  f;u:-reaching  effects. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  worst  move  ever 
made  by  the  United  States  In  Africa.  With 
funds  supplied  by  the  United  States.  Tshom- 
be's  chief  recruiter.  J.  C.  Puren,  a  South 
African,  brought  in  more  than  200  merce- 
naries, most  of  whom  were  South  Africans 
and  Rhodeslans.  Planeloads  flew  directly 
from  Johannesburg  to  Kamlna.  the  former 
Belgian  military  base  in  Kantanga  that  Is 
now  the  central  staging  point  for  the  mer- 
cenaries. The  South  African  Government 
indicated  Its  support  by  flying  up  food  and 
other  supplies  for  the  adventurers.  If  the 
Chinese  had  planned  it  themselves,  they 
could  hardly  have  written  a  better  script. 
Once  the  mercenaries  went  Into  action, 
Tshombe's  fortunes  took  an  Illusory  turn 
for  the  better.  With  US. -supplied  B-26's 
bombing  enemy  strongholds  and  US-fur- 
nished T-28's  (flown  by  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency-recruited  Cuban  exiles) 
strafing  rebel  positions.  Congolese  Army 
troops,  with  mercenaries  in  the  lead,  retook 
town  after  town  in  the  rebel-desolated  east- 
ern provinces.  As  they  advanced,  another 
Congo  tale  of  horror  unfolded:  The  rebels 
had  systematically  wiped  out  many  Con- 
golese deemed  "Intellectuals"  (I.e.,  those 
with  even  a  rudimentary  education),  opposi- 
tion p.irty  members  and  hundreds  of  victims 
of  old  grudges.  For  many,  death  was  pre- 
ceded by  torture. 


When  the  mercenaries  and  their  Congolese 
troops  swept  into  a  village,  the  slaughter  be- 
gan all  over  again.  With  no  way  of  distin- 
guishing rebels  from  nonrebels,  the  merce- 
naries frequently  shot  everyone  in  sight. 
Since  youngsters.  10-14  years  of  age,  in  the 
rebels'  Jeunesse  wing  had  been  among  the 
most  rabid  killers,  any  youth  was  a  goner 
if  he  c.^.me  into  the  sights  of  the  government 
forces.  The  Geneva  Convention  does  not  op- 
erate in  tne  Congo,  on  either  side.  Although 
the  figures  arc  difficult  to  come  by.  probably 
more  than  100.000  Congolese  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  struggle. 

The  Tshombe  government's  military  high 
point  came  with  the  retaking  of  the  rebel 
.•stronghold  of  Stanleyville  by  Belgian  para- 
troopers during  November's  rescue  of  white 
hostages,  an  operation  that  also  handed  over 
fne  city  to  the  advancing  mercenary  and  Gov- 
ermient  troops.  ■  Tshombe  clearly  believed 
that  the  fail  of  Stanleyville,  symbolic  center 
cf  Lumumbist  sentiment,  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  rebellion.  But  rebels  have  seeped 
back  into  areas  Irom.  which  they  were  driven. 
Now,  what  seemed  like  a  victory  threatens  to 
become  the  springboard  for  a  massive  de- 
feat—or worse.  African  opinion  abroad,  al- 
ready seething  over  Tshombe's  continued  use 
of  tlie  mercenaries,  erupted.  While  the  res- 
cue had  every  justification,  and  the  African 
reaction  at  the  U.N.  seemed  Irrational,  the 
drop  evoked  memories  of  Belgian  paras  who 
had  come  to  Tshombe's  aid  during  the 
Kat:inga  secession. 

Algeria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
which,  along  with  several  other  states,  had 
been  helping  the  rebels  covertly,  publicly  ac- 
knowledged their  aid  and  promised  to  send 
more.  More  significantly,  the  East  African 
nations  of  Kenya.  Uganda,  and  Tarizanla, 
which  had  maintained  a  show  of  neutrality, 
have  since  vowed  to  support  the  rebels.  The 
specter  of  "advisers"  from  other  African 
states  (with  Sino-Sovlet  backing)  joining 
the  rebel  forces,  or  of  diplomatic  recognition 
of  rebel  government-in-exlle,  looms  threat- 
eningly. 

One  of  the  ironic  aspects  of  the  Congo 
crisis  is  that,  apart  from  the  war  and  the  dis- 
ruption in  the  .areas  afflicted  by  It,  the  coun- 
try Is  in  the  midst  of  an  economic  revival. 
Because  of  fiscal  reforms  instituted  by  For- 
mer Prime  Minister  CjTllle  Adoula  on  the 
advice  of  U.N.  experts,  and  with  generous 
injections  of  U.S.  aid,  the  Congolese  franc, 
once  as  sluiky  as  a  jungle  lean-to,  is  now 
firming  up.  Stores  have  full  shelves  once 
more,  in  Leopoldville  if  not  in  the  Interior. 
According  to  Leopoldville's  Institute  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Research,  prices  have 
dropped  40  percent  since  January  1964.  The 
precious  revenue-earning  minerals  continue 
to  flow  from  Katanga. 

The  Congo  might  be  farther  along  the  road 
to  recovery  if  it  were  not  for  another,  less 
publicized  war  between  whites — between 
Flemish  and  Walloon  Belgians,  between  met- 
ropolitan Belgians  alined  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Paul-Heru-i  Spaak.  and  tliose  Katanga 
Belcii.ins  linked  with  Prof.  Rene  Clemens. 
Trhoinbe's  chief  adviser. 

Belgium,  smarting  under  4  years  of  Inter- 
national criticism  for  its  ignominious  bolt 
from  the  Congo,  has  proposed  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  country's  critical  shortage  of  ad- 
ministrators: Teams  of  highly  trained,  multi- 
purpose technical  experts,  who  could  move 
into  newly  liberated  areas  and  be  judge, 
mayor,  traffic  commissioner,  or  whatever  else 
the  situation  required,  until  Congolese  could 
be  found  to  repl.oce  them.  Though  he  origi- 
nally asked  for  the  plan,  Tshombe  has  so  far 
refused  to  embrace  it,  apparently  under  pres- 
stire  from  his  Kntangese  Belgian  advisers, 
who  are  worried  about  their  Jobs. 

While  the  Government  is  beset  by  Intricate 
rivalries,  the  Congo  staggers  on  toward  a  dan- 
gerous chasm.  Tshombe  brings  in  more 
white  mercenaries,  knowing  that,  without 
them,    he   could    not   survive.     The   United 


States  pays,  feeds,  arms,  and  transports  them 
hoping  for  a  quick  Tshombe  victory  and  tht 
internal  stability  that  can  give  the  Congo  a 
chance.  But  with  every  mercenary  produced 
by  the  CIA,  the  fortunes  of  America  in  Africa 
have  taken  a  plunge.  The  Chinese,  without 
committing  a  man.  are  rea!)lng  a  fine  harvest. 
They  are  campaigning  hard  to  convince  Afri- 
cans that  the  United  States  is  basically  a 
r.acist  nation,  more  sophisticated  than,  but 
not  different  from.  South  Africa.  The  mer- 
cenaries are  the  proof  they  needed. 

Because  of  the  rebel  slaughter  of  provin- 
cial officials  and  other  educated  Congolese, 
the  prospects  for  putting  capable  Congolese 
administrators  In  the  areas  where  they  are 
needed  are  nil.  Since  maladministration 
Itself  was  one  of  the  sparks  that  set  off  the 
rebellion,  this  inability  makes  further  re- 
volts a  certainty. 

Hatred  and  fear  of  the  plundering,  brutal 
Congolese  Army  by  rcsidcn*^"^  in  r;b^' 
make  that  force  unsuitable  as  a  peace-keep- 
ing agency,  even  where  an  administration 
can  be  mounted.  (Moreover,  despite  their 
ravages,  the  rebels  have  wide  support  In  the 
eastern  Congo.)  Nor  can  the  army  seal  off 
the  Congo's  905.000  square  miles  from  anti- 
Government  forces.  The  Congo  Is  hemmed 
In  on  three  sides  by  states  aiding  or  sympa- 
thetic to  the  rebels. 

Is  there  a  solution?  Yes,  but  it  Is  as 
difficult  as  the  nonsolutlon  now  being  pur- 
sued by  the  State  Department  and  the  CIA. 
No  answer  can  be  found  to  the  Congo's  prob- 
lems without  the  sanction  of  the  rest  of 
Africa,  to  which  the  Congo  now  presents  a 
Cuba-like  threat.  If  U.S.  policymakers 
are  as  willing  to  work  with  and  support  a 
peace  force  drawn  from  African  nations  as 
they  now  are  to  support  Tshombe's  South 
Africans,  there  can  be  a  reconciliation  of 
the  Congo  rebels  and  the  central  govern- 
ment. Admittedly,  the  African  states  them- 
selves have  not  shown  the  Initiative  they 
should  have,  and  it  Is  not  likely  they  will 
ever  be  enthusiastic  over  any  government 
with  Moise  Tshombe  in  it.  But  there  are 
other  able  Congolese  who  might  better  em- 
ploy the  U.S.  backing  Tshombe  now  enjoys. 
We  should  encourage  their  participation — 
with  or  without  Tshombe. 

Amerlc.in  policymakers  sny  the  Congo 
is  a  sovereign  nation  and  that  we  cannot 
Interfere  with  its  internal  affairs.  But  the 
truth  is  that  we  have  been  and  are  continu- 
ing to  "interfere"  with  Congolese  affairs. 
Tshombe  '•;  dependent  on  the  United  States 
and  Belgian  support  he  gets,  and  that  is 
the  reality.  If  he  continues  to  get  It — and 
holds  to  his  present  course — U.S.  policy  In 
the  Congo  will  be  self-defeating.  The  racial 
fuse,  already  lit  by  the  Chinese  In  Africa 
and  fanned  by  Tshombe's  white  mercenaries, 
may  set  off  an  explosion  more  dangerous 
than  the  Johnson  administration  appears 
to  appreciate. 


THE  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
AND  PROSPECTIVE  DEVELOP- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
during  March  conducted  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  problem  of  the  continuing 
deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments  and 
the  resulting  outflow  of  gold  with  refer- 
ence to  possible  means  of  dealing  with 
these  problems.  The  record  of  these 
hearings  is  being  printed  and  will  be 
available  within  the  next  week.  The 
subcommittee  plans  to  conduct  further 
hearings  on  the  subject. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  an- 
nounced receipts  from  Dr.  Edward  M. 


Bernstein.  Chairman  of  the  Review 
Committee  for  Balance  of  Payments  Sta- 
tistics, of  the  foi-mal  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee—a 200 -page  document  entitled 
"The  Balance  of  Payments  Statistics  of 
the  United  States:  A  Review  and  Ap- 
praisal." In  connection  with  this  an- 
nouncement and  release  of  the  report, 
Mr  Gordon  issued  a  -statement  explain- 
ing the  genesis  of  the  study  and  also 
i,ssucd  a  brief  summary  of  the  Bernstein 
committee  report.  . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  Mr.  Gordon's  statement  and  the 
summary  of  the  Review  Committee  re- 
port. This  report  is  being  reviewed  by 
an  interagency  committee  beiore  any 
steps  are  taken  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  accept  or  implement  its  recom- 
mendations. _,^^„       ,T,^V.       4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
announced  by  Senator  Proxmire  last 
week.  Dr.  Bernstein,  accompanied  by 
members  of  his  committee,  will  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  May  11,  to  discuss  their  re- 
port and  recommendations,  which  deal 
principally  with  technical  aspects  of  sta- 
tistical collection  and  presentation. 

Dr.  Bernstein,  who  is  an  outstanding 
expert  on  international  finance,  is  sched- 
uled to  appear  on  May  17  before  the 
International  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
present  his  views  regarding  the  broad  as- 
pects of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and  prospective  development. 

The  analysis  of  the  statistical  prob- 
lems and  of  concepts  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Bernstein  Committee  will  doubt- 
less contribute  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  current  problem,  and  its  rec- 
ommendations for  improvements  in  data 
should  be  given  most  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  executive  departments  and 
the  Congress. 

This  report  makes  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations as  to  improvements  needed 
in  our  statistics  to  meet  present  and 
prospective  requirements  for  detailed  and 
accurate  balance-of-payments  data. 
The  proposal  receiving  most  attention 
relates  to  a  basic  revision  in  the  method 
of  measuring  the  payments  surplus  or 
deficit.  The  new  measurement  of  the 
deficit  or  surplus,  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee, called  the  "balance  settled  by 
official  transactions"  has  for  many  years 
been  consistently  smaller  than  the  "bal- 
ance on  regular  types  of  transactions," 
the  concept  most  frequently  used  in  the 
past. 

Although  the  committee  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  "official  settlements"  con- 
cept "best  summarizes  the  payments  po- 
sition," the  report  points  out  that  the 
difference  in  means  of  measurement  does 
not  change,  in  basic  nature  or  magni- 
tude, the  significance  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  It  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  current  deficit  under 
either  concept  is  considerable  and  that 
"the  need  for  policies  to  eliminate  the 
deficit  is  no  less  urgent  than  before." 
The  report  does  not  propose  or  discuss 
measures  for  reducing  the  deficit.   These 


are  the  aspects  of  the  problem  that  are 
being  considered  by   the   International 
Finance  Subcommittee  in  its  hearings. 
Exhibit   1 
Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent,   Bureau    of   the    Budget, 
Washington,    D.C..    April    30,    1965. 
Kermit  Gordon,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,   announced  today  that   he  has 
received    from    Dr.    Edward    M.    Bernstein, 
chairman  of  the  Review  Committee  for  Bal- 
ance of  Payments  Statistics,  the  formal  re- 
port of  the  committee — a  200-page  document 
entitled  "The  Balance   of  Payments   Statis- 
tics of  the  United  States:  A  Review  and  Ap- 
praisal." 

The  review  committee  was  appointed  in 
April  1963  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  after  discussion  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  It  was  asked  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  their  Improvement.  The  review 
encompassed  basic  conceptual  problems, 
problems  of  presentation  and  analysis,  and 
technical  statistical  problems  of  data  col- 
lection and  related  matters. 

The  report,  while  agreeing  with  the  con- 
sensus of  U.S.  and  foreign  experts  "that  the 
balance-of-payments  statistics  of  the  United 
States  are  considerably  better  than  those  of 
most  other  countries,"  nevertheless  finds 
that  improvements  are  needed  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  prospective  requirements  for  de- 
tailed and  accurate  balance-of-pajTnents 
data.  The  report  proposes  a  basic  revision 
of  the  method  for  measurement  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments "surplus"  or  "deficit," 
urges  the  strengthening  of  the  various  bodies 
of  data,  and  recommends  changes  in  the 
presentation  and  publication  programs. 

In  receiving  the  report,  Mr.  Gordon  said: 
"The  committee's  report  is  even  more  timely 
today  than  when  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. With  the  growing  awareness  of 
the  close  relationship  between  the  Nation's 
balance  of  payments  and  our  domestic  pros- 
perity, it  has  become  increasingly  important 
that  our  balance-of-payments  statistics  be 
as  reliable  and  Informative  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them.  Tlie  reconunendatlons  of  this 
expert  committee,  which  grow  out  of  2  years 
of  hard  work  and  extensive  consultation 
with  users  and  compilers  of  these  statistics, 
will  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  with  the 
greatest  care." 

The  report  is  being  distributed  to  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  concerned  with  bal- 
ance-of-payments statistics,  either  as  users 
or  as  compilers.  An  interagency  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  William  M.  Cap- 
ron,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  has  been  asked  to  review  the  rec- 
ommendations made  in  the  report.  On  the 
basis  of  this  review,  determinations  will  be 
made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  recom- 
mendations will  be  accepted  and  the  man- 
ner of  implementation. 

Tlie  membership  of  the  Review  Commit- 
tee for  Balance  of  Payments  Statistics  con- 
sists of: 

Edward  M.  Bernstein,  chairman,  president, 
EMB  (Ltd.),  Rese.TTch  Economists. 

Richard  E.  Caves,  professor  of  economics, 
Harvard  University. 

George  Garvy.  economic  adviser.  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

Walter  E.  Hoadley,  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 

Harry  G.  Johnson,  professor  of  economics, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Peter  B.  Kenen,  professor  of  economics, 
Columbia  University. 

Roy  L.  Reierson,  senior  vice  president. 
Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Charles  F.  Schwartz,  Assistant  Director, 
Western  Hemisphere  Department,  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 


A  brief  summary  of  the  committee's  find- 
ings and  recommendations  supplied  by  the 
committee,  is  attached. 

A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Balance-of-Pat- 
MENTS  Statistics  of  the  Untied  States: 
A  Review  and  Appraisal 
(Report  of  the  Review  Committee  for  bal- 
ance-of-payments statistics  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget) 

The  Review  Committee  for  Balance-of- 
Payments  Statistics,  as  requested  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has 
reviewed  in  detail  the  purposes  for  which 
balance-of-payments  statistics  are  needed; 
the  scope  and  quality  of  the  statistics;  the 
ways  in  v/hich  they  are  collected,  processed, 
and  presented  to  the  public;  and  the  im- 
portant conceptual  problem  of  defining  a 
balance-of-payments  surplus  or  deficit, 

IMPROVING   the   statistics 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  in 
spite  of  the  high  quality  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  statistics,  which  is  widely  recog- 
nized in  this  country  and  abroad,  improve- 
ments are  urgently  needed  If  the  data  are 
adeqtiately  to  meet  present  and  prospective 
needs  for  their  use  In  economic  analysis  and 
in  government  policymaking  and  business 
planning. 

The  international  transactions  of  the 
United  States  have  become  more  complex 
and  also  more  Important  for  both  the  domes- 
tic economy  and  the  world  economy.  Policy 
decisions  in  a  variety  of  fields  have  in  recent 
years  been  determined  to  an  important  ex- 
tent by  balance-of-payments  considerations. 
Despite  great  improvements  in  the  statistics, 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
need  for  balance-of-payments  information. 
This  need,  although  dramatized  by  the  large 
and  persistent  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  is  not  a  temporary  one  peculiarly 
associated  with  the  deficit,  but  will  remain 
and  grow  even  after  the  present  payments 
problem  is  solved. 

A  large  statistical  discrepancy — the  "net 
errors  and  omissions"  item — indicates  an  in- 
ability to  identify  or  measiu-e  a  large  volume 
of  international  transactions,  and  to  Inter- 
pret developments.  For  instance,  the  deficit 
settled  by  official  transactions  diminished  by 
about  $1  billion  from  1962  to  1963.  Yet  the 
available  data  on  trade,  services,  and  capital 
transactions  identify  only  about  $250  million 
of  this  Improvement.  Larger  changes,  favor- 
able to  the  extent  of  about  $750  million, 
remain  unidentified  in  net  errors  and  omis- 
sions. And  the  sum  of  gross  errors  and 
omissions  In  individual  accounts  is  probably 
considerably  larger  than  the  net  discrepancy. 
The  committee  reviewed  in  some  detail 
the  derivation  of  the  various  bodies  of  data 
which  enter  Into  the  balance-of-payments 
statistics.  A  large  number  of  specific  rec- 
ommendations are  offered,  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  accuracy  and  coverage  of  the  data 
and  securing  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
sources  of  remaining  errors  and  omissions. 
An  important  group  of  recommendations 
is  concerned  with  improving  the  quality  of 
the  data  through  better  reporting  by  those 
who  fill  in  the  forms  on  which  the  basic  data, 
are  reported.  In  the  interest  of  better  xm- 
derstandlng  and  response  by  the  reporters, 
consultation  between  Government  techni- 
cians and  individual  reporters  should  be  car- 
ried or  much  more  extensively  and  systemati- 
cally. Reporting  instructions  should  be  clar- 
ified and  adapted  from  time  to  time 
to  changing  circumstances;  compact  and 
comprehensible  reporting  manuals  should  be 
provided;  and  the  significance  of  accurate 
reporting  must  be  made  clear  to  senior  ex- 
ecutives of  reporting  companies. 

The  committee  recommends  better  cover- 
age by  existing  reporting  programs  in  certain 
areas,  and,  in  general,  a  systematic  review 
of  the  coverage  of  required  reports.  Also, 
various  special  studies  or  extensions  of  the 
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reporting  program  are  suggested.  Including 
bench  mark  surveys  In  areas  where  more  fre- 
quent reporting  is  impossible  or  must  be 
limited  to  sample  coverage.  The  report 
iirges  a  new  census  of  U.S.  business  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries,  special  surveys  of 
other  asset  holdings;  a  special  survey  to 
check  tlie  quality  of  current  data  on  mer- 
chandise trade,  and  improved  sample  surveys 
of  certain  kinds  of  personal  expenditures. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  balance-of- 
payments  data  through  established  surveys 
presently  conducted  for  other  purposes 
should  be  explored,  and  new  soiu-ces  of  data 
and  ways  of  cross-checking  tliem  should  be 
developed.  The  committee  has  offered  vari- 
ous specific  suggestions,  including  greater 
use  of  statistics  collected  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Users  of  the  statistics  should  be  provided 
with  an  up-to-date  manual  of  the  methodol- 
ogy used  in  compiling  them,  and  with  an- 
cillary information,  such  as  measures  of  re- 
liability of  the  data  and  inde.xes  of  import 
and  export  prices. 

STAFF   AND  ORCANC^TION 

The  committee  notes  the  need  for  increases 
In  the  personnel  of  agencies  directly  engaged 
in  the  statistical  work,  and  particularly  of 
the  balance-of-payments  division  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Business  Economics.  Pointing  to  a 
serious  overload  of  work  on  the  present  staff, 
the  report  urges  staff  increases  at  all  levels 
and  greater  reliance  on  autonaatic  data 
processing. 

The  recommended  improvements  will  re- 
quire the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  contribute  to  the 
statistics  in  various  ways,  and  the  committee 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  central  leader- 
ship by  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  pursuant  to  its 
Government-wide  responsibilities  for  the 
quality  of  Federal  statistics.  This  office 
should  make  sure  that  the  data  are  system- 
atically evaluated  on  a  continuing  basis, 
lend  support  to  the  programs  of  the  cooperat- 
ing agencies,  and  seek  professional  consensus 
within  the  Government  on  questions  involv- 
ing the  compilation  and  presentation  of  the 
data.  To  perform  these  functions,  the  Office 
requires  strengthening.      \ 

PKESENT.\TTOX    OF    THE    BALANCE    OF    P.\YMENTS 

The  committee  recommends  an  extensive 
revision  in  the  method  of  presentation  of  the 
data.  A  quarterly  stunmary  table  would 
show  the  main  features  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  what  the  committee  regards  as  a 
shorter  and  clearer  form  than  the  several 
summary  tables  now  published.  Detailed 
tables  dealing  with  Important  components 
of  the  balance  of  payments  and  keyed 
clearly  to  the  sxunmary  table  would  also  ap- 
pear in  each  quarterly  presentation.  A  year- 
book on  the  balance  of  payments  would  pro- 
vide a  convenient  source  for  more  detailed 
information,  including  data  now  published 
in  special  articles  in  the  "Survey  of  Current 
Business"  and  in  occasional  statistical  sup- 
plements. The  report  contains  tables  illus- 
trating the  committee's  proposals  for  both 
the  quarterly  and  the  yearbook  presentations. 

MEASURING  ■^HE    DEFICIT 

No  single  number  can  adequately  describe 
the  international  pajrments  position  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time.  However,  the 
committee  recognizes  the  legitimate  need  for 
summary  indicators  of  the  position  and 
recommends  that  the  principal  measure  of 
the  surplus  or  deficit  be  the  balance  settled 
by  official  transactions.  This  is  shown  by 
changes  in  the  reserve  assets  of  U.S.  mone- 
tary authorities,  changes  in  all  U.S.  liabili- 
ties to  foreign  monetary  authorities,  and 
certain  special  transactions  consisting  of 
large  prepayments  of  official  debts  to  the 
United  States.  The  main  difference  between 
this  concept  of  balance  and  that  embodied 


In  the  liquidity  approach  of  the  currently 
published  official  statistics  is  In  Its  treatment 
of  certain  flows  of  foreign  capital.  Thus  In- 
flows that  Increase  U.S.  liabilities  to  foreign 
creditors  other  than  monetary  authorities 
are  regarded  under  the  official  settlements 
concept  as  capital  inflow  helping  to  reduce 
the  U.S.  deficit,  rather  than  helping  to  fi- 
nance it. 

The  conunittee  believes  that  the  official 
settlements  concept  of  deficit  or  surplus  in 
International  payments,  with  its  stress  on 
the  distinction  between  monetary  authori- 
ties and  all  other  transactors,  best  sum- 
marizes the  payments  position  In  a  world  of 
stable  exchange  rates  in  which  the  authori- 
ties typically  have  to  fill  any  gap  between 
normal  supply  of  and  demand  for  foreign 
exchange.  This  concept  has  the  added  ad- 
vantiige  of  being  symmetrical  when  used  by 
different  countries,  and  it  Is  less  subject  to 
errors  and  omissions  than  tue  currently  pub- 
lished measure  of  surplus  or  deficit. 

INTERPRETATION   OF   THE   PAYMENTS   POSmON 

The  interpretation  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States  requires 
careful  analysis  of  the  statistics.  An  impor- 
tant part  of  such  analysis  consists  of  Identi- 
fying interrelationships  among  particular 
credit  items  (such  as  exports)  and  related 
debit  Items  (such  as  imports,  foreign  invest- 
ments, Government  aid,  etc.).  But  statistics 
alone  can  never  Identify  these  Interrelation- 
ships, and  standard  statistical  presentations 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so.     Grosa  flows 


should  be  shown  wherever  practical,  and 
analysis  of  net  impacts  should  be  reserved  for 
special  tabulations  and  articles. 

A  primary  responsibility  for  analysis  rests 
on  the  able  staff  of  the  balance-of-payments 
division  of  the  Office  of  Business  Economics, 
which,  however,  should  be  strengthened  to 
permit  it  to  make  a  greater  contribution  than 
is  possible  with  its  present  resources.  Agen- 
cies concerned  with  balance-of-payments 
policy  should  also  give  greater  attention  to 
analysis,  and  agencies  with  important  inter- 
national transactions  should  expand  and  co- 
ordinate analytical  studies  of  their  own 
operations 

The  balance  on  official  settlements  would 
show  a  deficit  from  1958  through  1964 
averaging  $2.6  billion  a  year,  lower  by  about 
$900  million  a  year  than  the  so-called  bal- 
ance on  regular  transactions  emphasized  in 
the  official  figures.  (See  appended  table.) 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  deficit  is  smaller 
under  the  committee's  definition  than  under 
the  present  definition,  the  payments  deficit 
to  be  eliminated  is  still  considerable.  The 
need  for  policies  to  eliminate  the  deficit  Is 
no  less  urgent  than  before. 

The  table  below  presents  a  highly  con- 
densed version  of  the  main  summary  table 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  the 
reprular  quarterly  presentation,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  balance  settled  by  official 
transactions,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  balance  on  regular  types  of 
transactions,  as  cvirrently  presented  in  the 
official  statistics. 
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WATER    RIGHTS    IN    THE    JORDAN 
RIVER  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  perturbed  recently  by  the  persistent 
talk  of  Arab  schemes  to  divert  the  head- 
waters of  the  Jordan  and  deprive  Israel 
of  her  fair  share  of  Jordan  water  in  the 
system.  Water  is  of  vital  interest  any- 
where in  the  world  and  that  is  particu- 
larly true  in  arid  zones  where  rainfall  is 
poor.  It  is  therefore  logical  and  reason- 
able that  what  sources  are  available 
should  be  shared  out  equitably  among 
those  affected  and  should  be  put  to  good 
and  constructive  use.  That  is  no  more 
than  sound  commonsense,  fairplay,  and 
international  usage. 

The  United  States  has  always  sought 
to  encourage  and  aid  the  leg;j|^imate 
economic   development  of  countries  in 


that  region.  In  that  economic  develop- 
ment, the  exploitation  of  water  resources 
must  necessarily  play  a  major  role.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  United  States,  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  made  a  sus- 
tained effort  to  evolve  a  plan  for  the  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  River  system  among  the 
riparian  states.  Its  allocations  to  the 
Arab  States  were  largely  based  on  figures 
submitted  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  and, 
in  fact,  the  plan  won  their  approval  on 
the  technical  level. 

Jordan  started  her  own  water  scheme, 
which  we  support  so  long  as  it  remains 
within  the  allocation  of  the  unified  plan. 
Last  year  Israel,  too,  started  pumping 
water  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  quantities  assigned 
her.  The  U.S.  Government  has  made  it 
clear   that   it   supports   these   schemes 


which  are  within  the  framework  of  the 
nlan     It  remained,  then,  for  Lebanon 
and  Syria  to  plan  the  use  of  the  water 
allocated  to  them  and  the  entire  scheme 
would  have  come  into  being  as  planned. 
The  Arab  countries,  however,  have  now 
worked  out  plans,  and  some  preparatory 
work  seems  to  have  been  earned  out.  to 
divert  all  the  waters  of  two  hcadstrcams 
of  the  Jordan,  which  rise  near  the  Israel 
border.    If  implemented,  these  schenies 
would  nout  the  principle  of  the  equitable 
sharing  of  the  available  waters  which  is 
the    basis    of    the    unified    plan.    They 
would  be  a  flagrant  encroachment  on 
the  rights  and  vital  interest  of  another 
riparian  and  would  be  a  threat  to  the 
stability  in  the  area.    They  would  set  a 
most  dangerous  precedent  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  for  there  are  few  coun- 
tries in  the  world  who  are  not  conparian 
with  others  on  some  water  source  and  for 
whom  the  precedent  of  callous  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  another  riparian  would 
not  be  a  cause  for  profound  concern.    I 
would  hope  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  persuade  those  concealed  to 
stay  within  the  legitimate  and  equitable 
uses  which  the  plan  has  delineated  after 
long  and  comprehensive  study  and  nego- 
tiations.   Such  schemes,  which  are  in- 
jurious to  the  vital  interests  of  others, 
would  be  nothing  but  a  form  of  indirect 
aggression,  however  cleverly  masked,  and 
would  be  so  regarded  by  people  of  this 
country  as,  I  am  sure,  by  world  public 
opinion  as  a  whole. 


is  now  added  the  satisfaction  that  their 
mother's  contribution  to  the  great  and 
multiple  success  that  has  followed  this 
family  has  now  been  recognized.  I  am 
sure  all  of  the  people  of  Utah  share  this 
feeling  and  my  desire  that  it  be  publicly 
expressed  in  the  Senate. 


MRS  LORENA  CHIPMAN  FLETCH- 
ER—NATIONAL MOTHER  OF  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  in  10  years  Utah  has  been 
honored  when  a  wonderful  woman  from 
our  State  has  been  selected  as  the  Na- 
tional Mother  of  the  Year.  This  year 
the  selection  fell  on  Mrs.  Lorena  Chip- 
man  Fletcher,  wife  of  Dr.  Harvey  C. 
Fletcher. 

Dr.  Fletcher  himself  has  received  many 
honors  during  a  long  and  illustrious  ca- 
reer as  an  early  theoretical  physicist 
who  specialized  in  acoustics.  I  think  it 
is  paiticularly  fitting  and  significant  that 
his  honors  are  now  matched  by  this 
award  which  has  come  to  his  wife. 

While  I  had  known  the  Fletchers  more 
or  less  casually  for  many  years,  my  per- 
sonal and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  family  began  when  their  son, 
Dr.  Robert  Fletcher,  became  the  first 
Bennett  son-in-law,  the  husband  of  our 
oldest  daughter,  Rosemary.  This  hap- 
pened 20  years  ago  and  since  then  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  all  of  their  five 
outstanding  sons  and  their  lovely  daugh- 
ter. Four  of  the  five  sons  like  their 
father  are  scientists.  The  fifth  an  em- 
inent lawyer. 

The  achievements  of  all  of  them  make 
an  imposing  list;  for  instance,  the  lawyer 
son  is  now  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  Western  Electric.  Another 
son  is  president  of  the  University  of  Utah 
and  my  son-in-law  is  vice  president  of 
research  and  development  of  the  Sandia 
Corp.,  an  important  unit  in  our  nuclear 
weapons  program.  To  the  personal  hon- 
ors that  have  come  to  all  of  these  men 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IS  RIGHT 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  acting  as  chairman  of  our  delega- 
tion to  a  meeting  of  our  Interparliamen- 
tai-y  Union,  in  Brasilia,  when  President 
Kennedy  issued  his  famous  warning  to 
Russia  to  take  both  her  long-range  mis- 
siles and  her  military  forces  out  of  the 
nearby  and  previously  friendly  country 
of  Cuba.  With  respect  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's order,  I  told  the  cheering  dele- 
gates at  Brasilia : 

I  had  hoped  to  talk  today  about  some  of 
the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  we 
have  as  legislators  to  strengthen  representa- 
tive political  institutions.  But  the  attention 
of  all  of  us  has  been  diverted  by  the  gravest 
threat  of  nuclear  war  since  the  Communist 
Invasion  of  the  free  Republic  of  Korea  more 
than  a  decade  ago. 

Now— as  then— it  Is  International  commu- 
nism, founded  In  deceit  and  backed  by  ruth- 
less power,  which  is  responsible. 

Two  elements  have  been  added,  so  that  in 
the  present  crisis  we  are  dealing  with  a 
threat  of  a  new  magnitude  and  a  new  dimen- 
sion. Technology  has  rapidly  given  the  world 
more  awful  weapons.  And  these  weapons 
have  now  been  introduced  into  a  part  of  the 
world  which  had  hitherto  been  spared  their 
presence. 

This  lends  a  new  urgency  to  that  topic  of 
our  agenda  which  deals  with  disarmament. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  it  casts  something  of 
an  aura  of  unreality  over  the  millions  of 
words  which  have  been  said  on  the  subject. 
A  large  number  of  those  words  unfortu- 
nately have  been  untruthful  and  deceptive. 
Tlie  representatives  of  International  com- 
munism have  been  talking  peace,  but  pre- 
paring for  war. 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  Cuban 
delegation   among   us   today.     There   is   no 
Cuban  parliament.    It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  Mr.  Castro  was  embattled  In  the  Sierra 
Maestra,  he  promised  his  people  free  elec- 
tions    But  once  he  came  to  power.  It  was  a 
different  story.    Elections,  he  said,  were  not 
necessary.    The  will  of  the  Cuban  people  and 
the  spirit  of  their  revolution,  he  said  at  one 
of  his  mass  meetings,  could  be  amply  ex- 
pressed   without    elections,    through    public 
assemblies  such  as  he  was  then  addressing. 
In  any  event,  he  added,  popular  support  of 
him  and  his  revolution  was  such  that  there 
was  really  nothing  to  have  an  election  about. 
Ml-   Castro  was  well  aware,  of  course,  that 
a  freely  elected  congress  would  no  doubt  hin- 
der his  already  well-advanced  plans  to  de- 
liver   his    long-suffering    country    Into    the 
hands     of     the     International     Communist 
movement. 

That  delivery  has  long  since  been  com- 
pleted, and  Mr.  Castro  has  publicly  boasted 

of  it. 

So  long  as  that  was  all.  It  was  a  tragedy 
for  the  Cuban  people  and  a  cause  of  con- 
cern to  all  free  nations,  especially  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  It  was  not  a  threat 
to  world  peace. 

But  international  communism  was  not 
content  with  enslaving  the  Cuban  people. 
No  It  wanted,  also,  to  use  their  Island  as 
a  base  lor  furthering  its  aggressive  inten- 
tions against  the  remaining  free  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  including  the 
United  States. 

While  the  spokesmen  for  international 
communism    repeatedly     proclaimed     their 


purely  defensive  intentions,  they  were.  In 
fact,  hurriedly  installing  a  capacity  to  de- 
liver nuclear  warheads  to  the  north  as  far 
as  Canada  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Bra- 
zil. There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  My  Gov- 
ernment has  incontrovertible  proof.  This  Is 
why  the  President  of  my  country,  as  he  him- 
self explained  so  eloquently  and  forthrightly 
Monday  night,  has  taken  the  measures  of 
which  we  are  all  aware. 

When  referring  to  the  buildup  in  Cuba, 
the  President  said:  "But  this  secret,  swift, 
and  extraordinary  buildup  of  Communist 
missiles  in  an  area  well  known  to  have  a  spe- 
cial and  historical  relationship  to  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  violation  of  Soviet  assurances  and 
In  defiance  of  American  and  hemispheric 
policy,  this  sudden  clandestine  decision  to 
station  strategic  weapons  for  the  first  time 
outside  of  Soviet  soil,  is  a  deliberately  pro- 
vocative and  unjustified  change  in  the  sta- 
tus quo  which  cannot  be  accepted  by  this 
country,  if  our  courage  and  our  commit- 
ments are  ever  to  be  trusted  again  by  either 
friend  or  foe. 


Subsequently,  when  I  learned  that  the 
Russians  had  reneged  on  their  promise 
to  take  their  military  forces  out  of  Cuba. 
I  expressed  regret  that  we  appeared  to  be 
yielding  in  our  determination  to  enforce 
our  historic  Monroe  Doctrine,  under 
which,  of  course,  we  promised  to  keep  out 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  nations  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  if  they  kept  out  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Naturally,  it  gratified  me  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently  told  our  Nation 
and  the  world: 

The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not, 
and  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
another  Communist  government  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  leading  editorial  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  May  4— 
which,  incidentally,  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  morning  paper  in  the 
State— commending  the  prompt  decision 
of  President  Johnson  not  only  to  protect 
the  interest  of  our  nationals  in  Santo 
Domingo,  but  also  to  enforce  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  in  that  or  in  any  other 
country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
government  of  which  might  be  threat- 
ened by  some  foreign  power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

President  Johnson  Is  Right 
"Gunboat  diplomacy  '  and  the  sort  of  in- 
tervention by  U.S.  marines  which  took  place 
40  or  50  years  ago  In  the  "banana  republics 
of  Latin  America,  are  Inevitably  brought  to 
mind  by  recent  events  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

But  President  Johnson's  steady  buildup  of 
marines  and  Army  paratroopers  in  that  dis- 
traught Caribbean  Island  has  no  real  rela- 
tionship to  the  interventions  of  half  a 
century  ago.  Karl  Marx  and  his  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  were  hardly  a  gleam  in  the 
eye  of  Sandlno,  for  example— the  "bandit" 
pursued  by  our  men  through  Nlcaraguan 
jungles  back  In  the  1920's.  Soviet  Russia 
m  that  distant  day,  was  barely  able  to  avoid 
collapse,  and  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
a  mere  handful  of  helpless  agitators  led  by 
an  obscure  individual  named  Mao  Tse-tung. 
But  today  the  picture  In  the  Caribbean 
and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  Is  totally  dif- 
ferent. Communism  has  got  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  Cuba,  although  President  Kennedy 
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vowed  that  this  would  never  be  allowed  to 
happen.  As  long  as  that  situation  exists, 
the  United  Suites  is  threatened  with  being 
slmost  blasted  off  the  map  by  nuclear  mis- 
siles based  on  that  island. 

President  Johnson  Is  absolutely  correct, 
therefore,  in  saying: 

•"The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not 
and  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
another  Communist  government  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere." 

The  diiBculty  seems  to  be  to  get  the  other 
memljers  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  join  us  in  stamping  out  this  Infec- 
tion before  it  spreads.  For  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  If  the  Reds  are  permitted 
to  take  over  control  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, these  infiltrators,  saboteurs  and  gu:!r- 
rillas  will  soon  get  control  of  other  areas 
of  Latin  America.  And  all  In  the  guise  of 
"democracy,"  "Ireedom"  and  "national  lib- 
eration." 

President  Johnson  and  his  advisers  have 
listed  some  58  known  Communist  agents, 
many  of  them  trained  under  Castro,  who 
have  been  leading  the  bloody  uprising  in  and 
n round  Santo  Domingo.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  In  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  astounding  if  these  professionally  trained 
Red  revolutionaries  were  not  operating  in 
that  atmosphere  of  pillage  and  murder. 

If  the  Organization  of  American  States 
will  heed  the  appeal  of  the  United  States  for 
the  creation  of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  peace 
force  to  help  restore  law  and  order  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  that  will  be  the  ideal 
solution.  Ail  of  us  would  greatly  prefer  to 
have  this  a  cooperative  effort,  to  the  end  that 
stability  and  order  might  be  restored  by  the 
OAS.  rather  than  by  the  United  States. 

Every  effort  to  that  end  is  being  made. 
But  if  It  turns  out  that  too  many  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  have  swallowed 
Red  propaganda  about  the  "imperialist 
United  States"  for  any  Joint  action  to  be 
possible,  then  we  shall  have  to  go  It  alone. 
This  will  be  an  unpleasant  and  hazardous 
task.  But  it  will  be  less  unpleasant  and  less 
hazardous  than  the  alternative  of  letting 
communism  get  another  firm  fooihold  in 
this  hemisphere. 


U.N.  SERVANTS  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
In  the  September  1964  issue  of  the 
monthly  report  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refusees  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention.  This  article 
recounts  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death  of  Francois  Preziosi,  uho  was 
the  representative  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Bukavu,  the  Conso,  and  Jean 
Plicqiie.  who  was  chief  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  zonal  develop- 
ment project  in  Kivu  Province,  both  in- 
ternational public  servants  who  gave 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace  and  an  eflfective  United  Nations. 
These  men  v.-ere  killed  by  a  rebel  ofiBcer 
while  they  were  attempting  to  prevent 
Rwandcse  refute ees  from  becoming  in- 
volved in  subversive  political  activities 
and  to  protect  the  refuprees  from  harsh 
treatment  by  the  provincial  authorities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, asfollcus: 

GazATER  Love  Hath  No  Man — PaEziosi  and 
Plicque  Kh-Led  in  M.».md\ 

The  de;.th  of  Mr.  Francois  Preziosi,  the 
H.ch  Commicslcncrs  repreccr.tatlve  in  Buka- 
\u.  and  Mr.  Jc;:;n  Plicque.  ILO  chief  of  the 
z&a:.l  develrpment  project  In  Klvu.  on  A.u- 


gust  17  while  traveling  to  a  refugee  settle- 
ment in  the  Klvu  Province  of  the  Congo,  has 
caused  profound  shock  and  grief  In  Geneva. 
Tlie  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
killed  can  only  be  placed  In  perspective  by 
taking  into  account  the  political  situation  in 
the  Kivu  Province. 

With  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  provin- 
cial atnhorities  became  increasingly  harsh  In 
their  treatment  of  Rwnndcse  refugees  whom 
they  suspected  of  being  a  subversive  element. 
This  attitude  in  turn  engendered  a  feeling  of 
Insecurity  among  the  refugees  and  thus 
worked  in  the  interests  of  those  attempting 
to  enlist  them  for  the  rebel  cause.  In  this 
atmocphcre  cf  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust, 
tension  moxmted  between  the  refugees  and 
officials  in  the  Kivu,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Preziosi's  constant  efforts  on  the  one  hand  to 
discourage  arbitrary  action  by  the  authorities 
and  on  the  ether  to  keep  reminding  the 
refugees  that  as  guests  in  a  foreign  land  they 
must  refrain  from  all  political  activity  di- 
rected against  the  established  government. 
Mass  arrests  in  the  Bukavu  area  began  on  Au- 
gust 11.  Mr.  Preziosi  Immediately  inter- 
vened with  the  Congolese  officials  to  bring  the 
prisoners,  numbering  some  300,  food  and 
water  and  to  arrange  for  their  release  and 
transfer  to  the  Kalonge  district  some  40  miles 
away.  However,  the  local  chief  (Mwami)  of 
Kalonge  was  loath  to  accept  them  because 
he  claimed  that  among  the  3,000  refugees  al- 
ready settled  in  his  region,  there  were  ele- 
ments who  were  showing  sympathy  for  the 
rebel  cause.  He  named  five  persons  living 
in  the  refugee  center  of  Mamba  as  the 
main  agitators. 

In  order  to  allay  the  Mwami's  misgivings 
and  to  convince  him  to  take  the  group  Im- 
prisoned In  Bukavu,  Mr.  Preziosi  resolved  to 
go  to  Mamba  on  Monday  to  seek  out  the  five 
so  that  they  could  be  questioned  by  the 
Mwami.  At  the  same  time  he  Intended  to 
remind  all  the  refugees  In  the  camp  not  to 
become  Involved  in  subversive  political  activ- 
ity of  any  kind. 

Just  before  leaving,  he  dispatched  the 
following  cable:  "Yesterday  met  Mwami  Kal- 
onge who  sUtted  trouble  developed  in  his  area 
in  which  apparently  refugees  Involved.  This 
may  again  lead  to  harsh  measures.  Am  go- 
ing there  Investigate.  Hope  be  back  to- 
night." 

As  Mr.  Pieziosl  was  setting  out,  Mr.  Plicque, 
who  also  knew  the  camp  from  the  work  that 
he  was  doing  In  connection  with  the  zonal 
development  plan  in  that  area,  volunteered 
to  accompany  him. 

Press  reports  from  LeopoldvlUe  on  what 
transpired  when  their  car  was  stopped  on  the 
road  to  Mamba  were  based  exclusively  on  the 
account  of  the  driver  after  he  had  escaped 
from  the  scene  of  the  attack. 

Further  information  has  since  been  col- 
lected, partly  as  a  result  of  a  mission  of  Mr. 
Warren  A.  Pinegar.  Deputy  Director  of  Oper- 
ations, who  was  sent,  from  Geneva  on  August 
18  to  help  bring  to  light  all  information 
bearing  on  this  tragic  event.  In  addition 
separate  reports  based  on  interrogations  of 
a  large  number  of  other  witnesses  were  sub- 
mitted In  the  first  week  of  September  by  the 
ILO  Chief  of  Mission  In  the  Congo  and  by 
UNHCR's  regional  office  in  Bujumbura, 
Burundi.  Thus  it  is  now  possible  to  recon- 
struct what  happened  with  more  accuracy 
and  with  greater  detail. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Mr.  Plicque  and  Mr. 
Preziosi  encountered  an  organized  rebel  de- 
tachment of  45  armed  men  led  by  a  com- 
mandant and  an  officer.  This  unit  had  come 
to  Mamba  with  the  express  purpose  of  per- 
euading  the  refugees  to  join  the  rebel  forces. 
At  the  very  moment  when  Messrs.  Plicque 
and  Preziosi  reached  the  camp,  the  comman- 
dant was  haranguing  the  refugees  but  with 
r.pi'^-ently  little  effect  apart  from  a  handful 
of  agitators,  prc::umably  those  that  the 
Mwami  h.Td  complained  about.  The  mass  of 
f.ie  refugees  rerr:e;ned  indifferent  and  some, 


fearing  reprisals,  were  already  moving  away. 
The  arrival  of  the  two  United  Nations  offl- 
clals,  whose  mission  was  precisely  to  deter 
the  refugees  from  being  drawn  Into  political 
activity  of  any  kind,  ran  directly  counter 
to  the  aims  of  the  commandant.  Moreover, 
the  presence  of  Messrs.  Plicque  and  Preziosi 
constituted  a  recurity  risk,  since  upon  their 
return  to  Bukavu  they  could  report  the 
units  location. 

When  the  cur  was  stopped,  Messrs.  Plicque 
and  Preziosi,  the  driver,  and  the  rcprcsenia- 
tlve  of  the  Mwami,  who  was  also  In  the  parly. 
got  out  of  their  own  accord  to  show  their 
peaceful  intent.  All  four,  however,  were  im- 
mediately taken  Into  custody.  The  driver 
and  the  Mwamis  representative  were  forced 
to  kneel  do\  n  and  throw  their  Identificaiion 
papers   on    the   ground. 

Vvhen  the  driver  spoke  up  to  explain  that 
his  employers  were  on  a  strictly  humanitarian 
mission,  some  of  the  refugees  supported  him 
and  shouted  out  that  they  were  friends  who 
had  done  nothing  but  good.  However,  the 
commandant  cut  short  these  entreaties,  and 
aiiention  was  tvirned  again  to  the  two  of- 
ficials. Mr.  Plicque,  despite  his  protests  that 
he  and  Mr.  Preziosi  were  only  there  to  help 
the  refugees,  was  machlnegunned  by  the 
commandant,  and  a  rebel  soldier  pierced  his 
chest  with  a  bayonet.  Mr.  Preziosi  at  that 
moment  made  a  move  to  escape  and  was 
slain  by  a  single  blow  cf  a  machete  wielded  by 
the  rebel  officer.  In  the  uproar,  both  the 
driver  and  the  representative  of  the  Mwami 
managed  to  flee. 

The  commcudant  drove  the  United  Nations 
vehicle  o.f  the  road  and  put  the  keys  In  his 
pocket.     These  were  recovered  subsequently 
when  he  was  killed  while  Congolese  troops 
were  hunting  down  the  rebels  including  some 
50  refugee  sympathizers  in  the  Kalonge  area. 
When  the  driver  reached  the  house  of  the 
Mwami  after  his  escape,  he  was  Immediately 
taken  to  Bukavu  and  interrogated  by  Congo- 
lese authorities  and  by  Mr.  Johan  Kunita- 
bergcr,   the   officer   handling   administrative 
matters  in  the  Bukavu  office  of  the  United 
Nations     Civil     Operation     in     the     Congo 
(UNOC).     Efforts  were  made  at  once  to  de- 
termine   the    fate    of    Mes.'irs.    Plicque    and 
Preziosi.  but  fighting  In  the  area  prevented 
goverruiient    patrols    from    penetrating    to 
Mamba.     It    was  only   on   August   29   when 
conditions  had  become  more  calm  that  the 
Mwami  said  he  had  learned  where  the  bodies 
of  the  two  officials  were  burled.     A  search 
party  headed  by  Dr.  Faustlno  Dogllo  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  then  the  rank- 
ing official  in  Bukavu,  set  out  the  same  day 
and  soon  discovered  the  bodies,  which  had 
been  buried  with  some  care  In  Mamba  camp. 
Thus   taking   all   known  factors  into   ac- 
count, It  is  clear  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  refugees  who  saw  Messrs.  Prezi- 
osi and  Plicque  being  killed  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  death  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  tried  to  intercede  In  their  favor. 
Entire  responsibility  devolves  on  the  com- 
mandant, whose  brutal  action  was  obviously 
motivated  by  the  wish  to  eliminate  both  a 
military  risk  and  a  threat  to  his  aim  of  win- 
ning over  the  refugees. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  refugees  took  the 
initiative  of  burying  the  two  victims  since 
their  valuables,  including  wedding  rings, 
were  intact  when  the  bodies  were  recovered. 
At  the  same  time,  the  inquiry  has  brought 
out  even  more  forcefully  the  high  sense  of 
duty  of  Mr.  Prezoisi  and  of  Mr.  Plicque  who 
accompanied  him.  Far  from  setting  out  im- 
prudently they  were  fully  aware  of  tlae  grave 
risks  involved  but  considered  it  their  o\cr- 
riding  obligation  to  proceed  nonetheless 
with  their  efforts  to  assure  the  noninvolve- 
ment  of  the  refugees. 

The  funeral  was  held  In  Bukavu  Cathedral 
on  Monday,  August  31,  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Plicque  and  Mrs.  Prezioil.  They  had 
been  waiting  In  Bujumbura.  Mr.  Pinegar. 
the  President  of  the  central  Kivu  Province, 
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the  Governor  of  Bukavu,  as  well  as  local 
united  Nations  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tives,  also   attended   the   Interment,   which 
took  place  in  a  mission  cemetery  near  Cyan- 
EOKU  just  across  the  frontier  in  Rwanda. 
^  Meiages  of  sympathy  have  been  received 
from   U   Thant,   representatives   of   govern- 
ments on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
S  commissioner's  program,  colleagues  in 
UNHCR   united  Nations  agencies,  voluntary 
lEencles.  and  many  individuals^ 
^Dr    Moise  Tshombe,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
coneo    sent   a   particularly   warm   cable   of 
Condolence   on   behalf   of   himself   and   the 

^''wrTrezfosi,  who  would  have  been  43  on 
AiJgust  19,  had  been  the  High  Commission- 
er^ charge  de  mission  in  Bukavu  since  the 
"eglnnlng  of  1963.    His  task  was  to  protec^ 
some  60,000  Rwandese  refugees  in  the  Kivu 
Province    of    the    Congo    and    to    supervise 
measures  being  taken  to  settle  those  in  need 
^f  international  assistance.     During  this  pe- 
rlod.  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  the  vigor 
with  which  he  carried  out  his  duties  and  for 
hs    tenacity     in    protecting    the    refugees 
against  repressive  action.     At  the  same  tUne 
he  had  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  nrovinclal  officials.     Thus  when  increas- 
ing ?^Uabmty   in  the  Kivu  led  authorities 
to  impose  further  restrictions  on  refugees 
including    imprisonment.    Mr.    Preziosi    felt 
that  he  could  play  a  useful  role  by  remam- 
InE  at  his  post,  and  continuing  to  defend 
the    interests    of    the    refugees.     Since    Mr. 
Preziosi's  death,  reports  from  UNHCR's  re- 
clonal  office  Indicate  that  refugees  whose  re- 
lease Mr.  Preziosi  was  trying  to  arrange  re- 
mained in  jail  and  that  many  did  not  survive 
In  the  first  week  of  September  when  it 
was  reported  that  500  refugees  were  still  in 
jail  in  the  Kivu,  Mr.  Fritz  Pijnacker-Hordijk, 
of   the  Bujumbura    office,   was   assigned   to 
Bukavu.     Like  other  United  Nations  person- 
nel   his  living  quarters  are  across  the  fron- 
tier in  Rwanda  some  7  miles  away,  and  his 
movements  in  the  Bukavu  area  are  governed 
by  considerations  of  personal  safety.    Apart 
from  trying  to  assure  that  the  refugees  in 
prison  are  adequately  fed,  he  has  continued 
Mr    Preziosi's  efforts  to  keep  outside  influ- 
ences of  any  kind  from  threatening  the  well- 
being  of  the  refugees  and  Jeopardizing  the 
efforts  of   the   international   community   to 
settle  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  Santo  Domingo  continues 
to  be  dangerous  and  difficult.  Imiocent 
persons  are  still  being  killed  by  random 
bullets  and  sniper  fire.  There  are  re- 
ports of  an  epidemic  of  dysentery,  and 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility. 

U.S.  military  forces,  now  numbering 
14.000  are  risking  their  lives  daily;  at 
least  7  have  already  died  and  scores  have 
been  wounded.  A  great  many  Ameri- 
cans and  other  foreign  nationals  have 
been  evacuated,  but  thousands  are  still 


in  danger  of  being  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire of  the  conflict. 

The  cease-fire,  sought  initially  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
Msgr.  Emanuel  Clarizio,  has  not  yet  been 
firmly  established.  But  his  efforts  have 
now  been  supplemented  by  those  of  the 
OAS  five-nation  commission  and  Secre- 
tary General  Mora.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  inter-American  group 
is  in  touch  with  the  leadership  of  the 
various  sources  of  the  Dominican  con- 
flict and  has  been  making  some  progress 
toward  a  cease-fire,  although  an  end  to 
the  fighting,  has  n-jt  yet  been  brought 

about.  •  .    ^.         r 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  been  meeting  daily 
since  last  Tuesday,  and  while  agreement 
was  reached  to  send   the  Commission 
under  Secretary  Mora,  the  U.S.  proposal 
to  inter-Americanize  foreign  troops  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  not  yet  been 
approved.    This  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
an  essential  step  if  the  int«r-American 
system  is  to  be  effective  and  is  to  prevail 
in  this  situation.    I  do  not  think  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  manpower  would  be 
required  to  cari-y  out  this  resolution.    A 
company  of  300  men  from  each  Latin 
American  nation  under  its  own  officers 
and  general  OAS  command  may  well 
suffice,  and  this  Nation  could  offer  to 
provide  emergency  logistical  support,  if 
riGCGSSEirv . 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Organi- 
zation will  act  rapidly  on  this  U.S.  pro- 
posal. Once  there  is  an  inter-American 
force  on  the  scene,  and  a  cease-fire  has 
been  achieved,  I  would  hope  that  a  tem- 
porary OAS  trusteeship  could  be  estab- 
lished which  would  concentrate  on  hold- 
ing free  and  fair  elections  within  30  to 
90  days.  ^  ^^    _    .. 

I  think  we  in  this  Nation  and  the  Latin 
American  nations  should  be  clear  on  one 
point-  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  desire  to  keep  a  unilateral 
U  S  force  in  the  Dominican  Republic  one 
day  longer  than  absolutely  necessary. 
The  prompt  establishment  of  an  inter- 
American  military  force  would  go  a  long 
way  in  permitting  us  to  terminate  this 
difficult  responsibility. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  reports  that  both 
Brazil  and  Argentina  have  announced 
their  willingness  to  send  troops  to  the 
Dominican  RepubUc  as  soon  as  the  OAS 
approves  such  an  action.  I  would  hope 
that  other  Latin  American  nations  will 
follow  the  lead  of  these  two  great  na- 
tions in  announcing  their  willmgness  to 
make  forces  available  to  help  stabilize 
this  critical  inter-American  situation. 

I  would  hope,  as  well,  that  all  the  Latin 
American  Ambassadors  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo would  join  with  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador or  vice  versa,  and  the  OAS  com- 
mission, in  assisting  in  bringing  about 
an  effective  cease-fire.  I  well  under- 
stand the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mexi- 
can Foreign  Minister  Antonio  Carillo 
Flores  when  he  said: 

We  cannot  help  but  comment  that,  for 
whatever  humanitarian  reasons  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  invoked,  that 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  resort  to  so 
sorrowful  a  thing  in  memory.  As  a  coiise- 
quence  we  hope  that  the  presence  of  U^. 
marines  in  the  Dominican  Republic  will  be 
the  briefest  possible. 


I  can  assure  him  that  his  hope  for  the 
briefest  possible  presence  of  American 
forces  is  one  which  is  shared  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President's  decision  to  send  them  in  was 
taken  with  great  reluctance  and  only 
when  it  became  apparent  that  such  an 
action  was  essential  to  safeguard  the 
lives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  other  American 
nationals  as  well  as  foreigners  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
U.S.  forces  are  not  there  to  intervene 
in  Dominican  politics.     The  politics  of 
the  Republic  are  matters  for  the  Domin- 
ican people  alone  to  resolve,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  do  so  at  the 
earliest  moment.     All  reports  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  forces  have  acted  with  cau- 
tion and  discretion  and,  in  fact,  have 
avoided  taking  sides  in  the  revolution. 
They  have  performed  an  essential  serv- 
ice in  evacuating  and  safeguarding  non- 
Dominicans,  and  they  have  been  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  enabling  the  Red  Cross 
to    do    its    great    humanitarian    work 
among  the  injured  and  in  attempting  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  pestilence. 

There  are  grounds  for  grave  concern 
not  only  for  us  but  also  for  all  Americans 
of  this  hemisphere  over  the  Dominican 
developments.    If  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  precipitous  judgments  should  be 
eschewed  here  and  in  the  other  Amer- 
ican Republics,  it  is  now.    The  need  is 
for  cool  heads,  for  restraint  and  for  the 
most  measured  and  carefully  designed 
inter- American  action.    At  stake  is  not 
only  the  hope  of  the  Dominican  people 
for  a  responsible,  stable,  and  decent  sys- 
tem of  free  government,  but  also  the 
efficacy   of  the   inter-American   system 
which  has  been  a  century  in  building. 
The  situation  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic is  in  every  sense  a  hemispheric  re- 
sponsibility.   The  OAS  must  have  every 
opportunity  to  meet  that  responsibiUty. 
It  must  not  fail  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility. . 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ,    ^.    ,  * 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  as  usual, 
the  statement  of  our  majority  leader  is 
very  timely  and  important.    It  appears 
that  the  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public came  to  the  attention  of  most  of 
the  country,  at  least,  unexpectedly.    One 
thing  I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
is  that  the  situation  in  the  Dommican 
Republic  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  the  situation  in  southeast 
Asia      In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public the  President  had  to  act  quickly. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  he  advised 
other  Western  Hemispheric  nations  that 
he  was  taking  this  action.       Certainly 
they  found  it  out  soon  afterward.    I  be- 
lieve there  was  no  time  for  the  convening 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  getting  that  Organization  into  ac- 
tion if  the  people  not  only  from  the 
United  States  but  from  many  other  coun- 
tries   were    to    be    protected    in    the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  may  have 
been  a  little  callous  with  regard  to  this 
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small  Republic,  which  has  only  3  or  4  mil- 
lion people.  The  economy  of  that  coun- 
try has  apparently  been  deteriorating. 
The  fall  of  the  world  sugar  market  dealt 
them  a  tremendous  blow. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  read  that  the  big- 
gest sugar  plant,  at  Campinas,  had  been 
closed  and  the  largest  sugar  plantation 
in  the  world  had  been  closed.  I  have 
also  heard  that  ether  employers  had  laid 
off  their  employees. 

Any  rebellion  must  have  something  to 
feed  on.  Unemployment  is  what  it  feeds 
on  best.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
situation  that  precipitated  or  hastened 
the  rebellion  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  other  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  indicat- 
ing a  willingness  to  participate  in  re- 
storing a  workable  government  in  that 
country.  The  OAS  should  contribute  to 
the  best  of  its  ability  in  establishing  such 
a  restoration.  I  realize  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  the  member  nations  of 
the  OAS  to  unanimously  agree  to  make 
a  contribution  of  men  or  equipment  or 
anything  else,  because  some  of  them 
have.  I  believe,  a  very  sincere  policy 
against  becoming  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  any  other  country. 

I  hope,  now  that  we  are  undertaking 
not  only  to  restore  order  but  also  to  re- 
duce hostilities  to  a  minimum  in  that 
area,  that  we  will  do  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. When  that  is  done  I  suggest  that 
we  pay  moi-e  attention  to  the  economy  of 
that  couiitiy.  I  suspect  that  we  could 
have  headed  off  this  rebellion  had  we 
been  fully  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  de- 
pression which  v.as  affecting  this  coun- 
try. Those  people  have  to  live,  they  have 
to  eat,  and  they  have  to  work.  I  know 
that  we  have  criticized  Trujillo,  but 
while  he  was  the  dictator,  the  country 
was  quite  prosperous.  No  corporation 
was  permitted  to  lay  off  its  help  without 
having  an  excellent  reason  for  doing  it. 
They  had  to  get  permission  to  lay  off 
their  help.  Conditions  are  changed  now. 
The  situation  was  ripe  for  rebellion. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  just  what 
should  be  dene,  because  the  situation  is 
In  a  state  of  flux. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  may  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  should  hke  to  say.  as  always,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vennont, 
the  senior  Republican  in  the  Senate,  has 
made  a  significant  contribution.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1  has 
a  special  interest  in  Latin  American 
affairs.  He  issues  reports  from  time  to 
time  which  in  my  opinion  are  "must" 
reading  for  anyone  who  wants  to  have 
a  better  understanding  and  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  areas  which  he  has 
visited. 

What  he  has  said  about  unemployment 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  absolutely 
correct.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  late 
chief  of  state,  Donald  Reid  Cabral  was 
overthrown,  I  believe,  was  due  to  the  fact 
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that  he  tried  to  institute  an  austerity 
program.  When  that  is  done,  on  an 
economy  which  is  drastically  hurt,  a  situ- 
ation is  created  which  is  very  difficult  to 
overcome. 

I  think  it  should  be  said  in  all  honesty 
that  beginning  a  week  ago  Saturday,  I 
believe,  when  the  revolution  broke  out. 
our  Government  established  contact 
with  the  OAS  and  on  its  own  initiative 
and  through  the  OAS  urged  with  others 
that  this  affair  be  brought  up  for  consid- 
ei-ation.  and  in  that  manner  performed 
its  function  as  a  member  state. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  fiom 
Vcimont  has  said  is  true;  namely,  that 
when  the  President  took  this  action  in 
dispatching  American  marines  to  Santo 
Domingo,  the  OAS  was  not  informed, 
and  that  the  President  acted  as  he  did 
only  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  infor- 
mation sent  him  by  our  Ambassador.  Mr. 
Bennett  and  various  other  chiefs  within 
the  American  missions  there. 

The  President  felt  that  the  need  was 
imperative  to  bring  about  the  evacuation 
of  Americans  and  other  nationals.  It 
is  my  understanding  as  of  this  morning, 
based  on  what  the  President  said  to  the 
membership  of  6  congressional  commit- 
tees, that  there  were  approximately 
5.000  nationals,  other  than  Dominicans, 
still  in  the  Republic,  and  that  of  the 
5J)00.  1,500  were  Americans. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vennont  has  indicated  so  ably,  the  OAS 
would  assume  its  responsibility  and  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  not  a  U.S.  problem  but 
an  inter- American  problem,  and  in  do- 
ing so  I  would  hope  they  would  consider 
the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  trusteeship 
down  there  under  OAS  auspices  and  cre- 
ating an  inter-American  police  force,  to 
which  each  nation,  including  the  United 
States,  would  contribute  300  men;  and 
that  the  officer  in  command  of  such  a 
force  would  be  other  than  an  officer  from 
this  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  a  greater  degree 
of  collaboration  between  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  American  States,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  one  country,  like  our  ou-n,  act- 
ing unilaterally  in  Santo  Domingo,  all 
the  American  ambassadors  there  would 
get  together  and  cdhsider  matters  co- 
operatively. 

These  are  factors  which  I  am  sure  are 
being  given  every  consideration. 

With  that  premise,  and  in  response  to 
the  ob.servations  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  more  minute? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Please. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  to  act 
quickly  in  sending  the  Maiines  Into  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  hfe.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Now  that 
the  situation  is  as  it  is  there,  and  we 
have  14.000  members  of  our  Defense 
Establishment  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President 
will  not  try  to  tie  the  South  Vietnam 
situation  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
situation  together,  because  they  are  very 
distinct  from  one  another. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  present 
discussion  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
situation  may  continue  for  10  minutes 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
action  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  quite 
generally  supported  by  the  public  of  the 
United  States,  I  believe  that  the  opera- 
tions in  southeast  Asia  enjoy  consider- 
ably less  approval.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  the  President  does  not  try  to  tie 
those  two  situations  together,  because 
they  are  distinct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     They  are  two  sep- 
arate entities. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  a  I'athcr  important  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader. 
First.  I  should  like  to  qualify  myself  by 
saying  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  went 
to  President  Bosch's  inauguration  with 
our  now  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  I  also  tried  to  help  the 
Bosch  regime  by  arranging  for  1,500,000 
doses  of  antipolio  vaccine  to  be  sent  to 
his  country.  The  vaccine  was  sent  free, 
including  the  transport  by  Pan  American 
Airways,  and  the  doses  were  actually 
administered  through  the  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  the  children 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  the  hope 
of  buttressing  that  regime. 

The  point  that  is  troubling  me  and,  I 
believe,  many  others,  concerns  the  ques- 
tion of  not  taking  sides,  which  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  specifically  in  his  very 
fine  and  typically  thoughtful  statement. 
The  President  has  announced  that  we 
are  In  the  Dominican  Republic  In  order 
to  save  Americans,  to  save  other  nation- 
als, and  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over. I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent about  preventing  a  Communist 
takeover — which  assumes  that  there  is 
danger  of  one.  I  also  agree  with  the 
Senator  with  respect  to  the  OAS  and  all 
the  procedures  which  he  has  outlined. 

But  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  The  Senator  said — and  I  think 
I  heard  him  correctly — that  we  must 
eschew  immediate  judgment  in  this  situ- 
ation. Does  the  Senator,  who  as  major- 
ity leader  is  of  great  importance  in  these 
discussions,  feel  that  the  door  is  open  for 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  the 
situation,  considering  the  attitude  that 
may  be  adopted  by  the  OAS  and  knowing 
what  so  many  of  us  do  know  about  what 
evidence  there  is — at  least  so  far  as  it  has 
been  reported  to  us — of  the  likelihood  of 
a  Communist  takeover?  In  other  words, 
if  we  eschew  immediate  judgment,  may 


not  our  judgment  be  to  stay  m?    I  must 
s°v  to  the  Senator  right  now  that  I  am 
aU  with  the  President,  as  I  have  always 
been   when  we  were  in  a  tight  spot     I 
!!m  with  him  now.  and  I  pledge  that. 
But  I  ask  the  Senator  whether,  m  his 
iudgment.  we  really  have  freedom  of  ac- 
{  on  in  this  situation,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  and  done  already.    If 
The  senator  feels  that  we  do,  I  believe  it 
nould  make  a  very  great  d.^fference  m 
how  the  whole  situation  is  i-egarded 

Ml-  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  circumstances,  our  freedom  of 
Sn  is  vei-y  limited.    That  is  why  I 
have  emphasized  several  times  my  hope 
that  the  OAS  would  assume  its  respon- 
sibilities and  step  in  and  take  oyer  seme 
of  the  responsibility,  thereby  relieving  us 
of  the  unilateral  responsibility  which  is 
ours    and   transferring   the   burden   of 
Siding  a  settlement  to  the  situation  in 
Snto  Domingo  onto  the  shoulders  of  the 
Organization  which  ostensibly  is  charged 
wSi  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
Ttltes  of  the  Americas.    Whether  m-  not 
that  can  be  done  I  do  not  know.    There 
arfseveral  resolutions  in  the  OAS  which 
will  be  considered  today  and  tomorrow. 
Perhaps  out  of  those  three  or  four  reso- 
lutions will  come  a  composite  resolution 
combining  the  best  in  eacn  to  the  end 
that  a  settlement  may  be  armed  at. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  President 
Bosch,  who  was  deposed  by  the  coup 
3'etat  which  was  led  by  a  triumvirate, 
which  included  Wessin  y  Wessin  the  de- 
posed chief  of  state  Donald  Reid  Cabral 
and  one  other  individual  whose  name  I 
cannot  recall  at  the  present  moment.    It 
is  my  understanding-and  this  is  subject 
to  a  good  deal  of  verification  because  I 
cannot  vouch  for  it-there  was  a  report 
this  morning  to  the  effect  that  the  Do- 
minican  Congress  had   assembled   and 
had  indicated  that  it  would  like  to  see 
Col     Francisco    Caamano    Deno,    who 
seems  to  be  the  leader  of  the  pro-Bosch 
forces  in  the  older  part  of  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  become  the  President  on 
an  interim  basis.    Whether  there  is  any - 
thmg  to  that  or  not.  I  have  no  verifica- 
tion.   It  is  a  rumor  which  I  have  picked 
up     But  there  again  I  hope  that  it  win 
be  possible,  if  any  action  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed is  undertaken,   for  the   OAS   to 
paiticipate  in  it  as  fully  as  possible 

Mr    JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask 

another  question?  ^  ,■  x,4.  ^  *« 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 

^^Mr  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator 
say— and  I  am  not  ti-ying  to  put  words 
in  the  Senator's  mouth,  but  attempting 
to  see  if  I  understand  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly—that the  policy  of  the  United 
States  today  is  in  the  following  three 

parts:  ^  . 

First,  to  guarantee  the  security,  so  far 
as  we  can,  of  our  own  nationals  and 
other  foreign  nationals  there? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  to  prevent 
another  Communist  takeover  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  question  has 
been  raised. 

Mr.    JAVITS.     Third,    to    turn    oyer 
this  responsibiUty  at  the  earliest  feasible 
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moment  to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  with  full  reUnquishment  on 
our  part  and  no  strings? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the   Senator. 
I  think  that  is  vei-y  important. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND.     I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished  majority   leader   and   other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  on  this  suD- 
iect     Their   speeches   have   been   most 
tamely     I  am  not  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  I  happen  to  live  m 
a  State  that  is  closer  than  any  other 
State  to  the  trouble  in  the  Dommican 
Republic  and  to  Latin  America  generally. 
We  are  vei-y  close  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  and  there  are  niany  ties  be- 
tween our  State  of  Florida  and  Latin 

AmGrics. 

I  wish  to  accentuate  two  points.   First, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  spoke 
of  the  need  of  action  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.    I  ^ehe^e  that 
the  existing  crisis  is  the  acid  test  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can  States.    If   other  member  natioris 
can  find  it  in  their  hearts  and  consci- 
ences to  respond  fully  and  to  furnish 
armed  troops  to  set  up  an  inter-Ameri- 
can command  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
wUl  stand  with  our  country  in  repeUing 
either  invasion  or  this  newfangled  sort 
of  intervention,  which  is  by  mfiltration 
and  then  by  guerrilla  warfare,  I  thii^  it 
will  not  only  be  a  fine  thing  m  ending 
this    particular    troublesome    situation, 
but  also  it  will  be  a  very  fine  and  prom- 
ising   development    for    the   future.     It 
will  give  stature  to  the  Orgamzation  of 
American  States  which  it  has  never  had 
and  which  is  very  badly  needed     It  will 
probably   result  in  Canada  asking   for 
membe/ship.     Senators    will  ^remember 
that  Canada  has  been  willing  to  send  her 
troops  with  peacekeeping  forces  m  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  when  she  has 
been  called  upon  by  other  bodies. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.    By    the    Umted 

Nations.  ,  „, 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Yes.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  presented  with  an  acid  test,  i 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Secretary  General 
Mora,  for  whom  I  have  a  f^at  deal  of 
respect,  responded  immediately  and  ^^ent 

down  there.  .4.     „*  „ 

I  was  glad  to  see  that,-in  spite  of  a 
little  reluctance,  a  committee  of  five 
members  was  organized  without  too  great 
delay  representing  five  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  to  go  to  S^to 
Domingo  and  be  there  on  the  ground  as 
a  stabilizing  factor.  1  hope  that  the  re- 
sult of  that  Organization's  presence  will 
be  the  activation  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  a  way  that  has  not 
existed  heretofore,  but  that  is  veiy 
badly  needed.  ,    ^ 

Before  I  end  that  point,  I  wish  to  say 
that  considering  the  room  for  suspicion 
that  our  good  friend,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  has  in  looking  at  us,  remembei- 
SSg  all  the  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  past,  I  thought  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  Mi 
Flores,  who  was  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  not  so  long  ago,  were  de- 


cidedly temperate  and  that  we  should 
highly  appreciate  them. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  wo'Jld  agree  with 
what  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from   Florida  has  just   said.    The   re- 
marks made  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Mexico,    Antonio    Carrillo    Hores,    cer- 
tainly v.-ere,  in  my  opinion,  temperate  and 
understanding  in  relation  to  what  has 
happened  to  his  country  and  to  other 
countries  rimming  the  Caribbean  over 
past  decades. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

My  second  point  is  this:  We  would  be 
vei-y  wise  if  we  brought  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  into  this  mat- 
ter as  speedily  and  as  actively  as  possible-^ ^ 

If  there  is  to  be  participation  in  a  pei-ma- 
nent  inter-American  force,  it  would  be 
my  suggestion,  made  out  of  an  abun- 
dance of  ignorance  as  to  many  of  the 
details,  that  the  Puerto  Rico  National 
Guard  be  used.    I  have  seen  units  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  National  Guard.    They  are 
well  trained.    I  believe  they  would  acquit 
themselves  well.    They  are  neighbors  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.    They   speak 
the  same  language.    Not  only  would  they 
acquit  themselves  well;  they  would  re- 
ceive from  the  beginning  a  great  amouno 
of  good  will  from  the  people  who  must 
be  somewhat  suspicious— the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Without  giving  the 
matter  careful  thought,  the  proposal  to 
have  Puerto  Rico  join  the  19  American 
States  to  comprise  an  Inter-Amencan 
Peace  Force  seems  to  have  substantial 
foundation.  They  are  Spanish-speaking 
people  who  would  fit  in  very  well  with 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  arid  could 
weU  help  to  represent  the  Umted  States 
in  such  an  orgaiiization. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Montana.  I  offer 
the  suggestion  merely  for  consideration 
by  those  who  will  have  a  chance  to  con- 
sider the  intimate  facts  better  than  I 

can  here.  ,,   _^^ 

Second,     former     Governor     Munoz- 
Marin  is  a  person  who  has  established 
himself  as  a  real  statesman,  who  has 
shown  his  independence  in  manj'  ways 
concerning  our  way  of  thinking  in  this 
counti-y,  and  yet  has  insisted  upon  his 
counti-y  becoming  a  permanent  pait  01 
the    United    States,    having    comnion- 
wealth  status.    If  a  consultative  body  or 
nn  advisory  group,  or  something  of  tliat 
sS-t  is  to  be  established  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  I  suggest  that  ^e  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  we  have  m  Puerto 
Rico,  headed  by  former  Governor  Munoz 
Marin,    several    well-trained    statesmen 
who   can  represent   this   counti-y   with 
abiUty  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  will  be 
?ecogn£ed  as  having  the  ability  to  talk 
the  same  language.    I  am  speaking  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  words  they  use;  but 
?hey  would  have  the  same  Latin  iUnen- 
caii  viewpoint.   Many^  of  them  are  Spaiv- 
ish-Americans.     Some,    o^  ^„^^f:^^ 
Santo  Domingo  are  French- Ameiicans. 
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Some,  from  Brazil — and  I  am  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  Brazil  has  already  responded 
helpfully — are  Portuguese-Americans. 
But  they  would  be  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  great  Latin-American  group  who 
number  more  in  their  total  population 
than  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  made  a  note- 
worthy contribution.  I  fully  approve 
of  the  idea  that  such  contacts  should  be 
established — and  I  feel  certain  they 
would  be — with  such  men  as  former  gov- 
ernor, now  Senator  Muiioz-Marin;  with 
Romulo  Betancourt,  former  President  of 
Venezuela;  and  with  Jose  Pigueres,  for- 
mer President  of  Costa  Rica;  and  I 
would  hope  also  with  a  man  who  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Department  of 
State  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Dr. 
Arturo  Morales-Carrion.  Dr.  Morales- 
Carrion  is  one  of  the  outstanding  schol- 
ars of  hemispheric  affairs  with  a  dis- 
tinguished record  and  reputation  not 
only  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  but  throughout  the  Americas. 
All  of  these  men  could  serve  as  a  bridge 
in  our  understanding  of  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere.  All  of  them  are  men  of 
great  distinction,  who  have  made  contri- 
butions to  the  betterment  of  their  coun- 
tries and  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  close  by  saying  again  that  I  believe 
this  is  a  magnificent  opi>ortunity,  as  well 
as  an  acid  test,  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  hope  that  that 
Organization  will  rise  to  the  opportunity 
and  fulfill  its  high  potentialities.  It- 
can  become  a  most  useful,  strongly  effec- 
tive, and  highly  respected  body,  which  it 
has  not  always  been  in  the  past.  I  want 
it  to  become  such  a  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
We  want  mutual  respect  with  them;  we 
want  a  mutual  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility; we  want  them  to  take  their  prop- 
er role  in  the  affairs  of  the  hemisphere 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  in  thorough 
accord  with  what  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  fMr.  Holland!  has  just  said 
about  the  OAS.  Now  is  the  time  for  it  to 
exhibit  its  capabilities  as  a  peacemaker. 
It  must  not  fail  us.  It  should  be  in  the 
forefront  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
peace  in  Santo  Domingo.  I  do  not  in- 
tend at  this  time  to  restate  my  views 
in  respect  to  both  Cuba  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  I  have  said  on  many  oc- 
casions that  Castro  should  never  have 
been  recognized  by  us  and  that  I  thought 
it  was  tragic  for  the  late  General  Tru- 
jillo  to  have  been  ousted  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic  by  way  of  assassina- 
tion. But  all  of  that  now  is  water  under 
the  bridge. 

I  heard  the  President  this  morning; 
I  heard  him  last  night  over  the  radio. 
Frbm  what  he  said,  that  area  of  the 
world  is  in  grave  danger  at  the  moment. 


He  stated  that  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans and  foreigners  are  there  and  must 
be  protected.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  said,  the  acid  test 
for  the  continued  existence,  and  support 
by  us.  of  the  OAS,  is  near  at  hand.  Un- 
less the  member  nations  are  able  to  work 
together  and  help  to  ward  off  commu- 
nism in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  its 
usefulness  will  be  questionable.  We 
should  not  be  compelled  to  carry  the 
burden  alone. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  although  I 
have  criticized  what  was  done  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
fact  is,  our  forces  are  now  engaged  in 
both  areas,  and  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  us  to  retreat.  Based  on  the  knowl- 
edge at  hand  I  believe  Congress  ought 
to  respond  to  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  additional  funds.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  is  the  cour.se  I  shall 
pursue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  on  his  comments  and 
analysis  of  the  situation.  I  agree  with 
him  completely  and  stress  particularly 
the  desirability  of  following  through  on 
the  positive  suggestions  he  has  made  for 
seeking  equal  numbers  of  troops  from 
many  different  nations,  and  for  the  sub- 
stitution, as  quickly  as  possible,  of  the 
OAS  in  handling  the  problem. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  certain  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  doubly  important  to  persuade  the 
OAS  to  assume  resfMjnsibility. 

There  is  another  point,  to  underline 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AikenI,  and  that  is  that  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  on  our  very  door- 
step. While  it  may  not  be  in  accordance 
with  international  law,  it  is  generally 
accepted  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  we  have  a  particular  relationship 
to  our  neighboring  nations  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this 
fact  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
enunciated  and  accepted  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  addition,  little  nations, 
close  to  great  nations  are  generally 
part  of  their  sphere  of  influence.  On 
these  bases,  we  have  taken  drastic  ac- 
tion in  the  past  in  this  hemisphere.  As 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  pointed  out, 
it  is  not  the  same  as  the  situation  that 
exists  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  two  sit- 
uations are  different. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair*. 
The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELI>.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  S.  1564. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoiiim. 


The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carlso.v  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
address  myself  primarily  to  S.  1564, 
which  is  the  original  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, with  reference  to  the  so-called  vot- 
ing rights  question,  and  refer  to  various 
parts  or  all  of  the  pending  matters  of  the 
original  bill,  and  then  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute, as  well  as  the  Ervin  amendment. 

First  I  wish  to  address  myself  quite 
briefly  to  the  proposition  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  and  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  States,  to  impose  such  rea.sonable 
tests  as  they  may  see  fit  as  qualifica- 
tions of  the  right  to  vote.  This  has  al- 
ways been  the  rule  and  there  is  no  room 
In  our  Constitution  for  any  other  rule. 

I  refer,  too,  to  the  statement  made 
once  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said  that 
a  nation  cannot  be  both  ignorant  and 
free.  '^ 

To  try  to  outlaw  and  abolish  complete- 
ly a  literacy  test  with  reference  to  voting 
is  not  only  directly  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  .States,  but  is 
contrary  to  commonsense' itself.  It  is  a 
matter  far  beyond  the  purview  of  the 
Congress  to  impose  such  limitations.  I 
hope  this  debate  will  fully  show  it.  and 
that  the  final  votes  will  fully  prove,  as 
they  have  in  years  heretofore,  the  wis- 
dom of  that  principle. 

This  bill,  S.  1564,  as  we  know,  was 
drafted  in  the  atmosphere  of  massive 
public  demonstrations,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  March  18,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  by  April  9.  Under 
such  limitations,  it  was  necessai-y  that 
the  committee  hold  only  a  few  days  of 
hearings  and  then  frantically  meet  in 
executive  session  to  report  a  bill.  On 
several  occasions,  reports  reached  the 
public  that  a  revised  or  substitute  ver- 
sion had  been  agreed  upon  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee;  then  before  that  sub- 
stitute could  hardly  be  printed,  numerous 
amendments  would  be  offered  thereto. 
Finally,  upon  the  last  day  in  which  the 
committee  had  to  consider  this  measure, 
what  may  well  be  called  a  "conglom- 
erate" bill  was  put  together  and  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  now  a  substitute  to  the  one 
reported  by  the  committee  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  Senate. 

The  result  of  this  process  is  that  we 
now  have  before  the  Senate  as  the  pend- 
ing business  an  almost  new  bill  on  which, 
in  effect,  there  have  been  no  committee 
hearings.  New  provisions  are  included 
in  the  bill  on  which  no  testimony  was 
received  during  the  short  hearings  on 
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the  original  bill,  and  other  provisions 
have  been  modified  to  the  extent  that 
the  testimony  which  was  received  really 
<s  not  applicable.  Even  the  proponents 
cf  this  bill  on  the  committee  have  been 
reported  in  strong  disacreement  on  some 
of  its  new  provisions.  Although  the  pur- 
no"^"  of  committee  consideration  is  to 
c'car  up  these  disa?reements  and  remove 
rnv  constitutional  questions,  I  believe  It 
frir  to  conclude  that  the  reported  bil 
is  more  objectionable  thrn  the  onsmal 
proposal. 

Why  hcs  the  Senate  resorted  to  tms 
kind  of  procedure?  V/hy  is  it  now  willing 
to  ICEisiate  in  this  atmosphere?  The  an- 
swer is  found  in  the  great  wave  of  emo- 
tionalism that  has  been  sweeping  the 
Senate,  and  the  country,  too.  to  a  degree, 
until  a  few  days  ago  when  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East  and  South  America  be- 
came so  acute  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tual hostilities  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

Out  of  the  public  demonstrations  has 
arisen  a  demand  that  Congress  act  and 
act  nov.  because  we  are   told  that  a 
great  need  exists— that  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  this  country  cannot  be  secured 
and  administered  fairly  without  the  pas- 
sage of  tills  additional  proposed  legis- 
lation    But  the  existence  of  a  need  or 
problem,  v.hethei-  real  or  supposed,   is 
not  sufScient  basis  for  legislation.  Mr. 
President.     Before  Congress  can  enact 
a  law  to  meet  any  need,  there  must  be 
a  grant  of  authority  for  such  action,  and 
that  authority  can  be  found  only  within 
the  four  corners  of  our  basic  law,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Coiu-t  ha.s  expressed  this 
principle  on  many  occasions  and  has 
never  upheld  the  validity  of  any  act  of 
Congress  simply  because  it  sought  to  ac- 
complish a  desired  result.  In  the  famous 
case  of  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.,  et  al., 
298  U.S.  238,  56  S.  Ct.  855,  80  L.  Ed.  1160 
(1936),  for  example,  the  Court  spoke  of 
its  duty  to  determine  the  constitution- 
ality of  legislation   and   stated: 

In  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  the  opinion 
of  the  lawmakers  that  a  statute  passed  by 
them  Is  valid  must  be  given  grer.t  weight, 
but  their  opinion,  or  the  courfs  opinion, 
that  the  statute  will  prove  greatly  or  gen- 
erally beneficial  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
inquiry.    (298  U.S.  238.  207. ) 

In  Linder  v.  United  States,  268  U.S.  5 
•  1024 1,  the  Court  clearly  stated  that: 

Federal  power  is  delegated,  and  Its  pre- 
scribed limits  must  not  be  transcended  even 
though  tl-e  end  seems  desirable.  (2G8  U.S. 
5,  22.) 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  v.ithin  con- 
stitutional bounds.  Congress  is  free  to 
enact  any  legislation  which  is  reasonably 
adapted  to  meeting  a  problem.  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach.  in  h's  testimony 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  on  S.  15G4.  gave  great  weight 
to  the  fact  that  the  means  chosen  by 
Congress  to  accomplish  a  desired  result 
are  solely  a  matter  of  legislative  discre- 
tion. This  is  certainly  true,  but  it  is 
valid  only  to  the  point  that  Congress 
does  not  exceed  the  grant  of  its  consti- 
tutional authority.  In  declaring  uncon- 
stitutional the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 


of  1SS4,  the  Supreme  Court  very  con- 
cisely stated: 

The  fact  tliat  the  compulsory  scheme  is 
novel  Is,  of  course,  no  evidence  of  unconsti- 
tutionality. Even  should  we  consider  the  act 
unwise  and  prejudicial  to  both  public  and 
private  interest,  if  It  be  fairly  within  dele- 
gated pov7er  our  obligation  is  to  svistaln  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  we  should  think 
the  measure  embodies  a  valuable  social  plan 
and  be  in  entire  sympathy  with  its  purpose 
r-.nd  intended  results,  if  the  provisions  go  be- 
yor.d  the  boundaries  of  constitutional  power 
we  must  so  declare.  (Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  et  cl.,  v.  Alton  Railroad  Co  .  et  al,  295 
U.S.  330.  360  (1935).) 


It  is  very  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
purpose  of  legislation,  no  matter  how  de- 
sirable   or    necessary,    does    not    alone 
justify  congressional  action.   Concurrent 
with  that  purpose  there  must  be  consti- 
tutional authoi-ity.     In  my  opinion,  S. 
15C4  docs  not  meet  this  test.    I  believe  it 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  this  bill 
not  only  exceeds  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress but  also  is  directly  contrary  to  many 
principles  of  our  system  of  government. 
In  order  to  substantiate  this  conclusion, 
I  will  first  discuss  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions dealing  with  voting  qualifications 
and  elections;  consideration  will  then  be 
given  to  the  specific  provisions  of  S.  1564. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  only  those  powers  delegated 
to  it  by  the  Constitution.    Absent  an  ex- 
press or  implied  grant  of  authority,  there 
is  no  Federal  power.     On  the  contrary, 
the  respective  States  are  the  repositories 
of  residual  power;  that  is,  authority  not 
given  to  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
denied   to   the   States,   remains   in   the 
States  or  in  the  people  without  enumera- 
tion   in    the    Constitution.      The    10th 
amendment  forever  sets  this  proposition 
at  rest.    Further,  the  doctrine  was  given 
clear  enunciation  in  Carter  against  Car- 
ter Coal  Co.,  et  al.,  supra,  wherein  the 
Court  said : 

The  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  re- 
spective powers  of  the  Constitution  is  not  In 
doubt.  The  States  were  before  the  Consti- 
tution; and,  consequently,  their  legislative 
powers  antedated  the  Constitution.  Those 
who  framed  and  those  who  adopted  that  in- 
strument meant  to  carve  from  the  general 
mass  of  legislative  powers,  then  possessed  by 
the  States,  only  such  portions  as  It  was 
thought  wise  to  confer  upon  the  Federal 
Government;  and  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  uncertainty  In  respect  of  what  was 
taken  and  what  was  left,  the  national  pov.-ers 
of  legislation  were  not  aggresated  but  enu- 
merated with  the  result  that  what  was  not 
embraced  by  the  enumeration  remained 
vested  in  the  States  without  ch.inge  or  im- 
pairment ( 298  U.S.  238,  294  ) . 

Applying  this  principle— and  there  is 
no  dissent  from  that  principle — to  the 
question  of  voting,  it  is  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  only  the  respective  States 
have  the  authority  to  establish  the  quali- 
fications of  voters.  Tlie  following  spe- 
cific provisions  deal  explicitly  with  this 
question: 

'  I  refer  to  article  I.  section  2.  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  read  from  that 
section  of  the  Constitution,  let  me  point 
out  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can— and 
I  do  net  believe  the  position  will  be 
contradicted— that    the    proponents    of 


the  proposed  lecislation  are  trying  to 
make  an  exception  to  the  extent  of  sus- 
pending the  application  of  the  general 
rule.     Legislation  has  come  before  the 
Senate  which  contradicted  the  general 
rule,  but  this  is  a  new  approach.    The 
proponents  say,  "We  will  suspend"  the 
constitutional  powers  of  certain  States 
to  establish  voter  qualifications.    I  sub- 
mit that  that  is  a  more  dangerous  doc- 
trine than  the  one  which  seeks  to  con- 
tradict  outright   and   thereby   repeal   a 
provision    of    the    Constitution    of    ti'« 
United  States,  because  the  mischief  to 
be  performed  will  be  greater.    Unless  we 
are  on  guard,  the  effort  to  accomplish 
that  end  by  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  might  be  made  easier  and  the 
legislation  more  possible. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  on  double  guard.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  suspending  the  operations  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  for  a  dictator  to  seek  to  do.  He  would 
ahvays  plead  that,  of  necessity,  in  order 
not  to  contradict  the  Constitution,  it 
would  have  to  be  suspended  to  meet  var- 
ious conditions. 

He  always  wants  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  what  those  conditions  are. 
Therefore,  we  are  now  discussing  plain, 
elemental,  constitutional  law.  most  of 
which  has  always  been  heretofore  ac- 
cepted and  followed.  The  plain  import 
of  the  bill  and  the  chief  burden  of  the  bill 
is  not  to  contradict  and  set  aside  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  merely  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  it  for  some  time. 

I  quote  from  article  I,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  b3 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of 
the  most  numercus  Branch  of  the  Slate 
Legislature. 

The  17th  amendment  likewise  states: 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
compos-ed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
selected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  Stale  legislatures. 


The  17th  amendment  followed  that 
identical  language  of  the  original  part 
of  the  Constitution,  in  article  I.  section 
2.  which  clearly  and  specifically  and  un- 
equivocally states,  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage— simple  and  easily  undei-stood— 
that  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors in  selecting  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  in  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  qualifications  of  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. That  means  the  State  legis- 
latures in  the  50  respective  SUtes. 
These  two  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  provide  that  those  who 
vote  for  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate shall  have  tlie  same  qualifications  as 
are  required  of  electors  of  the  most  num- 
erous branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
That  is  ordinai-ily  known  now  as  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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The  Constitution  is  silent  as  to  the 
qualincatioy  of  voters  in  State  elec- 
tions, and.  as  the  States  had  this  ex- 
clusive power  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  that  power  remains  in 
the  States  today.  This  has  been  modi- 
fied somewhat  since  the  adoration  of  the 
original  Constitution  by  other  consti- 
tutional amendments,  but  this  in  no  way 
infringed  .on   the   principle   I   am   dis- 

ClISSiHiT.       V 

Without  qS^stion,  the  provisions  just 
cited  leave  this  power  undisturbed  in  the 
States  and  provide  that  the  qualifica- 
tions thus  set  by  the  States  for  mem- 
bers of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislatures  rhall  automatically 
be  the  qualifications  possessed  by  elec- 
tors within  each  State  who  chose  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  See  Ex 
parte   Yarhrourth,   110  U.S.   651    (1383). 

Until  now,  that  has  been  wliat  we  call 
hornbook  law.  and  has  been  generally 
accepted. 

In  addition,  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
article  II.  section  1,  clause  2.  provides: 

E.ich  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  manner 
.^s  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  these 
three  sections  of  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly and  specifically  grant  to  the 
States  the  authority  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  electors  in  all  Federal 
elections.  The  only  other  provision  deal- 
ing with  Federal  elections  is  article  I, 
section  4.  which  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress may  regulate  the  '"times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives."  It  has  never 
been  seriously  contended,  however,  that 
this  section  gives  Congress  the  power  to 
establish  qualifications. 

Going  back  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Alexander  Hamilton,  in  speak- 
ing of  Congress'  authority  under  this 
provision,  stated  in  No.  60  of  the  Federal- 
ist Papers: 

Its  authority  would  be  expressly  restricted 
to  the  times,  the  places,  and  the  manner  of 
elections.  Tlie  qualifications  of  the  persons 
who  may  choose,  or  be  chosen,  as  has  been 
remarked  upon  other  occasions,  are  defined 
and  fixed  in  the  Constitution  and  are  un- 
alterable by  the   (national)    legislature. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  supported 
this  interpretation  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  conducting  congressional 
elections.  For  example,  in  Newberry  v. 
United  States.  256  U.S.  232  a920>,  the 
Court  stated: 

Many  things  are  prerequisites  to  elections 
or  may  affect  their  outcome — voters,  educa- 
tion, means  of  transportation,  health,  public 
discussion.  Immigration,  private  animosities, 
even  the  face  and  figure  of  the  candidate: 
b\it  authority  to  regulate  the  manner  of 
holding  them  gives  no  right  to  control  any 
of  these  (256  U.S.  232.  257). 

These  sections  are  the  only  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  dealing  with  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  subject  only  to  the  15th  and 
19th  amendments.  The  19th  amend- 
ment, of  course,  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  and  is  not  rele- 
vant to  this  discussion.    It  is  therefore 


clear  that  under  the.se  provisions  and 
the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation 
thereof  the  several  States  have  the  ex- 
clusive power,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  15th  amendment,  to  de- 
cide who  shall  vote  in  both  Federal  and 
State  elections  and  to  set  the  qualifica- 
tions which  must  be  met.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  afarmcd  and  reaffirmed  this 
principle  in  many  decisions.  In  Pope  v. 
WiUiau'.s.  193  U.S.  62i  (1904),  for  ex- 
ample, the  Court  statod: 

The  FeUcriil  Constitution  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  siiirr.''.gc  upon  anyone,  und  the 
conciiUons  xuuler  which  that  right  Is  to  be 
exercised  are  matters  for  the  States  alone  to 
prescribe  U93  US.  621.  633). 

The  Court  has  likewise  .specifically 
ruled  that  requirinn  all  voter  applicants 
to  pass  a  literacy  test  is  a  lesitimatc  and 
permitled  exercise  of  the  States'  author- 
itj"  to  set  voting  qualificatior.s.  In  Guinn 
v.  U7utcd  States.  238  U.S.  347  1 1915).  the 
Court  dismissed  any  question  on  this  sub- 
ject by  statins: 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  tlic  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  have  seen  Its  establish- 
ment was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State  of 
a  lawful  power  vested  in  it  not  subject  to 
our  supervision  and.  Indeed,  its  validity  is 
admitted  (238  U.S.  347,  366) . 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  validity  of  literacy  tests. 
A  literacy  test  is  a  test  of  a  person's 
ability  to  read  and  write.  The  Court  said 
that  its  establishment  was  but  the  exer- 
cise by  the  State  of  a  lawful  power  vested 
in  it,  not  subject  to  the  Court's  super- 
vision. 

This  doctrine  was  specifically  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  recently  as  1959 
in  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election 
Board.  360  U.S.  45  (1959). 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  those  cases. 
The  voice  of  the  highest  Court  in  our 
land  has  put  those  questions  to  rest. 

Still  the  bill,  in  an  ingenious  way, 
would  seek  not  to  change,  reverse,  or 
repeal  the  law.  but  to  suspend  it  for  an 
uncertain  number  of  years.  The  doc- 
trine was  specifically  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  recently  as  1959  in 
Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election  Board. 
360  U.S.  45,  which  was  a  case  involving 
a  literacy  test  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  a  unanimous  decision  by  the  Court 
in  1959  the  Court  held — 

The  present  requirement,  applicable  to 
members  of  all  races.  Is  that  the  prospective 
voters  'be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
English  language."  That  seems  to  us  to  be 
one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  per- 
son is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay 
springes  for  the  citizen.  Certainly  we  cannot 
condemn  it  on  its  face  as  a  device  unrelated 
to  the  desire  of  North  Carolina  to  raise  the 
standards  for  people  of  all  races  who  cast 
the  ballot.    (360  U.S.  45,  53) . 

Further,  the  then  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  now  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kennedy],  while  testifying  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
July  24,  1963.  during  consideration  of  the 
then  pending  civil  rights  bill,  stated: 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  it  Is  in  the 
power  of  the  States  to  establish  the  qualifi- 


cations of  Us  voters  and  the  State  does  have 
the  authority  to  establish  a  litemcy  test. 

That  was  his  opinion,  and  I  know  that 
it  was  an  h(jncst  opinion.  Still,  today, 
the  proposal  which  we  are  discussin;; 
V  ould  tend  to  suspend  the  application  ol 
that  authority.  That  is  a  new  approach. 
That  is  a  new  door  that  the  proponents 
arc  seeking  to  enter.  It  is  a  m^ore  in.sidi  - 
ous  approach  and  a  more  dangerous  ai)- 
pioach  than  a  frontal  a.ssault,  because 
time  after  time,  in  a  direct  assault  to  try 
to  atLack  he  qualifications  of  electors  in 
the  vp.iious  Slates  of  our  country,  they 
have  been  turned  back  by  this  body.  So 
the  proponents  have  apparently  given 
uii — some  of  them  have,  anyway — on  that 
approach,  and  they  are  now  trying  to 
have  that  provision  suspended  temix)- 
rarily. 

The  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Hon.  Robert  Kennedy. 
was  speaking  for  the  administration  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  should  like  to  repeat,  for  em- 
phasis, what  he  said. 

He  said : 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  it  in  the 
power  of  the  States  to  establish  the  quallrt- 
catlons  of  its  voters  and  the  State  does  have 
the  authority  to  establish  a  literacy  test. 

The  bill  denies  that  authority.  It  does 
not  change  the  situation  one  bit  when  it 
states  that  that  authority  would  be  sus- 
pended for  some  uncertain  time. 

At  another  point  in  his  testimony  the 
then  Attorney  General,  who  is  now  an 
honorable  Member  of  this  body — and 
what  I  have  to  say  is  no  attack  on  our 
fellow  Senator — under  his  oath  as  At- 
torney General  said : 

I  don't  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  establish  the  qualifications  for 
voting. 

And.  indeed,  the  present  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Katzenbach,  aflirmed 
these  principles  in  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  these  consti- 
tutional provisions,  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
present  Attorney  General  and  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  who  now  graces  this 
Chamber  as  a  Member,  I  believe  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  agree  that  the  sev- 
eral States  have  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  voter  qualifications, 
specifically  including  the  right  to  estab- 
lish literacy  tests.  This  being  true,  let 
me  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
only  possible  restriction  on  that  author- 
ity, the  15th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Before  proceeding  immediately  to  that 
subject,  I  should  like  to  add  a  thought 
with  reference  to  literacy  tests.  None 
other  than  the  great  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  many  have  said  was  the  patron 
saint  and  real  spirit  of  our  great  Gov- 
ernment, stated  that  a  nation  cannot  be 
both  ignorant  and  free.  That  is  no  re- 
flection upon  someone  we  might  call  ig- 
norant, because  every  person  who  might 
be  ignorant  has  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove his  situation,  and  most  continue 
to  do  so.  Jeffersons'  philosophy,  how- 
ever, applies.  A  nation  cannot  be  both 
ignorant  and  free. 
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TO  abolish  literacy  tests,  which  are  so 
well  embedded  and  which  were  estab- 
lished with  good  reason,  is  really  to  ar- 
gue nonsense. 

Constitutionally,  it  is  more  important 
that  we  do  not  let  powers  that  do  not 
exist  be  exercised  with  the  idea  that  we 
arc  merely  suspending  a  requirement  or 
a  test  than  it  would  be  to  simply  abol- 
ish them.  It  would  be  more  insidious 
and  more  iniquitous  if  a  scheme  should 
be  devised  whereby  certain  recognized 
principles  of  government  could  be  sus- 
pended. 

I  want  to  have  remedied  or  corrected 
any  fault  in  our  laws  or  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws.  I  know  that  that 
can  be  done,  and  it  has  always  been 
done,  within  the  Con.stitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  if  it  cannot  be  done 
within  the  Constitution  as  it  is  written, 
we  in  our  wisdom  and  consideration — 
the  States  and  the  people— have  amend- 
ed the  Constitution  and  have  adopted  a 
course  that  the  majority  thought  was 
sound  as  to  any  given  subject. 

But  now  it  is  proposed  to  suspend  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  While  I  might 
seek  to  suspend  the  Constitution  today 
as  to  one  provision,  someone  else  might 
wish  to  suspend  it  as  to  another  section 
tomorrow.  That  is;  the  most  dangerous 
sea  upon  which  we  could  possibly  em- 
bark. Whatever  may  be  the  background 
of  the  proposed  legislation  as  a  whole,  I 
hope  that  we  shall  not  adopt  any  kind 
of  theoiT  that  could  be  used  in  this  bill 
or  any  other  bill  hereafter  by  means 
of  which  the  operation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  part  of  it,  could  be  suspend- 
ed; or  so  that  in  order  to  can-y  out  one 
part  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
another  part.  That  is  the  most  deadly 
and  dangerous  doctrine  of  constitutional 
government  that  I  believe  could  be  de- 
vised. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  13th, 
14th.  and  15th  amendments,  Congi-ess  en- 
acted a  number  of  enforcing  statutes. 
Likewise,  the  Supreme  Court  was  quick- 
ly called  upon  to  interpret  these  new 
constitutional  protections,  and  from  the 
date  of  its  first  decision  in  the  Slaugh- 
ter-House  cases  in  1873 — the  Butchers' 
Benevolent  Association  of  New  Orleans  v. 
the  Crescent  City  Livestock  Landing  and 
Slaughter -House  Company,  83  U.S.  36 — 
to  the  present  time,  the  Court  has  with- 
out exception  held  that:  First,  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  prohibit  action  of 
the  States,  but  not  of  individuals,  which 
deny  the  rights  secured  thereby;  and 
second,  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
thereunder  is  limited  to  ''appropriate 
legislation"  designed  only  to  prohibit  vio- 
lations thereof  based  on  race  or  color. 
Any  act  of  Congress  which  exceeds  these 
specific  limitations  is  invalid. 

The  15th  amendment,  of  course,  pro- 
vides that  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  "on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  sei-vitude." 
This  guarantee  does  not  enlarge  the  pow- 
er of  the  Federal  Government  nor  does 
it  diminish  the  power  of  the  States  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  it  prohibits  vot- 
ing discrimination  because  of  race.    As 


the  Court  so  clearly  stated  in  Pope  against 
Williams,  supra: 

Since  the  15th  amendment  the  whole  con- 
trol over  suffrage  and  the  power  to  regulate 
its  exercise  is  still  left  with  and  retained  by 
the  several  States,  with  the  single  restriction 
that  they  must  not  deny  or  abridge  it  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  previous  conditions 
of  servitude  (193  U.S.  621,  632) . 

Similarly,  the  15th  amendment  does 
not  create  any  new  right  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  vote,  except  that  a  person  can 
no  longer  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  his  race  or  color.  All  per- 
sons are  still  subject  to  such  nondiscrim- 
inatory requirements  as  the  several 
States  may  desire  to  establish.  See,  for 
example.  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S. 
214  a875:>,  which  held  that  "The  15th 
amendment  does  not  confer  the  right  of 
suffrage  upon  anyone." — 92  U.S.  214, 
217.  Only  the  States,  and  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  have  the  authority  to 
detennine  what  those  requirements  will 
be.  And,  indeed,  this  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  States  is  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral review;  the  Court  so  held  in  Pope 
against  Williams,  supra,  wherein  it  was 
stated : 

The  question  whether  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  might  be  regarded  by 
others  as  reasonable  or  unreasonable  Is  not 
a  Federal  one.     (193  U.S.  621,  633.) 

Tlie  only  limitation  on  this  power  of 
the  States  is  that  no  one  may  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  voting  simply  because  of 
race  or  color.    That  is  properly  so. 

Section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  gives 
to  the  Congress  power  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  of  that  amendment  by  "ap- 
propriate legislation."  In  United  States 
against  Reese,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court 
clearly  spelled  out  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  such  legislation  must  be  re- 
stricted to  limiting  denials  based  on  race 
or  color.  That  case  arose  as  the  result 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  31,  1870— 
16  Stat.  140 — which  was  designed  to  en- 
force the  15th  amendment  guarantee. 
The  first  and  second  sections  of  that  act, 
respectively,  provided  that  all  persons 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  color  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  and  established  pun- 
ishment for  any  officer  who  failed  to  give 
all  persons  the  opportunity  to  vote  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color.  Section  3, 
however,  provided  that  the  offer  of  any 
person  to  perform  any  act  necessary  to 
qualifying  to  register,  and  the  subsequent 
act  of  an  officer  in  refusing  to  receive  or 
permit  such  performances,  shall  be  con- 
sidered performance  of  the  act.  Sec- 
tion 4  provided  punishment  for  any  per- 
son who  wrongfully  attempted  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  doing  an  act  nec- 
essary to  be  done  to  qualify  to  vote. 
Neither  section  3  nor  section  4  was  in  any 
way  limited  to  prohibiting  denials  of  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color. 

The  Court  prefaced  its  consideration 
of  whether  these  two  sections  constituted 
"appropriate  legislation"  by  stating: 

It  is  not  to  be  contended,  nor  can  it  be, 
that  the  amendment  confers  authority  to 
Impose  penalties  for  every  wrongful  refusal 
to  receive  the  vote  of  a  qualified  elector  at 
State  elections.  It  is  only  when  the  wrong- 
ful refusal  at  such  an  election  is  because  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
ttide.  that  Congress  can  Interfere,  and  pro- 


vide for  its  punishment.  If,  therefore,  the 
third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  are  be- 
yond that  limit,  they  are  unauthorized.  (92 
U.S.  214,  218.) 

The  Court  then  examined  the  act  of 
1870  and  found  that  sections  3  and  4  were 
not  expressly  limited  to  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination based  on  race  or  color,  and 
it  further  found  that  those  sections  were 
not  limited  by  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions. The  Court  therefore  declared  the 
act  of  1870  unconstitutional.  In  United 
States  v.  Harris,  106  U.S.  629  (1882)  the 
Court  states,  with  reference  to  the  Reese 
case,  that : 

The  ground  of  the  decision  was  that  the 
sections  referred  to  (sees.  3  and  4)  were 
broad  enough  not  only  to  punish  those  who 
hindered  and  delayed  the  enfranchised 
colored  citizens  from  voting  on  account  of 
his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, but  also  those  who  hindered  or  delayed 
the  free  white  citizen.     (106  U.S.  629,  642.) 

As  will  be  shown,  S.  1564  is  subject  to 
this  same  determination. 

These  constitutional  principles  which 
I  have  discussed  may  be  summarized  as 
follows,  Mr.  President : 

First.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  several  States  were 
vested  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  reg- 
ulate all  elections  and  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  all  electors. 

Second.  The  Constitution  reserves  this 
authority  to  the  States  and  specifically 
provides  that  the  qualifications  of 
electors  in  all  Federal  elections  shall  also 
be  vested  in  the  several  States. 

Third.  The  power  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate the  "times,  places  and  maimer  of 
holding  Elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives" does  not  invest  the 
Congress  with  any  power  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  electors  in  such 
elections. 

Fourth.  The  power  of  Congress  to  en- 
force the  15th  amendment  is  limited  to 
enacting  "appropriate  legislation"  which 
cannot  go  beyond  prohibiting  State 
action  which  denies  or  abridges  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
1564  and  see  if  they  can  be  reconciled 
with  these  constitutional  principles. 
First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
authors  of  this  proposal,  as  originally 
introduced,  did  not  pretend  to  base  it  on 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution  except 
the  15th  amendment.  It  was  entitled  a 
bill  "To  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  stated 
in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  as  shown  on  page  31 
of  the  preliminaiT  transcript,  that  "as 
drafted  this  is  based  entirely  on  the 
legislative  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment." As  reported,  however,  it 
is  now  described  as  a  bill  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  "and  for  other  pur- 
poses." I  do  not  know  what  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  latter  phrase  is,  imless 
it  is  an  admission  that  the  Congress  does 
not  have  authority  under  the  15th 
amendment  to  abolish  poll  tax  require- 
ments, as  was  originally  proposed  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  At  any  rate,  the  mere 
addition  of  this  phrase  in  the  title  does 
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not  add  to  nor  detract  from  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  this  bill. 

Section  2  of  S.  1564  simply  declares 
that  no  voting  qualification  or  procedure 
shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  This  neither  adds  to  nor  detracts 
from  the  validity  of  the  bill.  Section  4 
(b)  provides,  however,  that  no  citizen — 
and  I  repeat  for  emphasis,  no  citizen — 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  election  because 
of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any  test  or 
device  in  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, in  use  on  November  1,  1964,  if  first, 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  in  that  State  or  political  sub- 
division were  registered  to  vote  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  or  if  less  than  50  percent 
of  such  persons  actually  voted  in  the 
presidential  election  of  November  1964, 
and  second,  than  20  percent  of  the  per- 
sons of  voting  age  are  nonwhite  accord- 
ing to  the  1960  census. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  and  my  friend  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Tlie  Senator  is 
making  a  most  able  speech.  I  congratu- 
late him  heartily  for  pointing  out  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  bill. 

Has  not  the  Senator  been  reading  the 
carefully  contrived  formula  which  would 
suspend  the  constitutional  right  to  have 
literacy  tests  or  educational  tests  in  some 
6  States  while  they  would  be  retained 
in  the  other  44  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  a  legal  and  statutory  mon- 
strosity. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  F.\N- 
NiN  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  will  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  Congress  itself,  in  debating  the 
15th  amendment,  did  not  reject  an  effort 
made  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  prohibit  the  inclusion  of  educa- 
tional qualifications  in  the  15th  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed  out 
such  a  case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day,  in  a  fine  historical  and 
factual  presentation  of  that  great  fact 
in  our  constitutional  history,  that  those 
who  proposed  the  amendment  dai-ed  not 
and  would  not — for  good  reasons,  too — 
put  such  a  provision  in  the  amendment 
itself. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  tme  that 
Boutwell  offered  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit educational  qualifications,  and  that 
it  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  45  to  95? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  record  as  taken  from 
the  official  recordings  of  the  vote  at  that 
time.  It  was  an  overwhelming  vote 
against  that  kind  of  proposal. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  similar  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Wilson,  was  de- 


feated in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
24? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  am  familiar  with  that  proceed- 
ing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Senator  Wilson,  also  of- 
fered a  modified  version  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  but  is  it  not  also 
true  that  it  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  37  to  133? 
Mr.  BIENNIS.  It  was  overwhelming- 
ly rejected  and  was  lost  in  the  legislation 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  an  able  judge  in  his 
own  State.  Is  it  not  ti-ue  that  when 
we  consider  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
any  provision,  whether  it  be  a  provision 
of  the  Constitutioi| or  a  statute,  that  we 
go  back  to  see  what  was  the  intent  of 
the  framers  of  a  particular  law,  if  there 
was  any  doubt  as  to  its  meaning? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  only  logi- 
cal and  safe  guide  we  have.  It  is  the 
one  which  we  have  always  followed. 
When  we  deviate  from  that  principle,  or 
attempt  to  do  so,  we  get  into  trouble  and 
we  have  to  go  back  to  it.  We  have  to 
go  back  to  the  only  correct  interpreta- 
tion that  free  men  can  have  and  still 
have  a  Constitution. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  as  clear  as 
daylight,  as  demonstrated  by  the  votes 
in  House  and  Senate,  that  in  submitting 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  1870,  Congress  had  no  intention 
and  no  desire  to  suspend  the  right  of  any 
State  to  have  a  literacy  provision? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Nothing  could  possi- 
bly be  clearer  and  more  certain  in  aJl  our 
constitutional  history  than  that  vei-y 
point.  The  right  of  the  States  to  estab- 
lish such  voter  qualifications  was  a  piv- 
otal fact  upon  which  the  Constitutional 
Convention  turned,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  when  the  original  Constitution 
was  being  written.  If  it  had  not  been 
decided  as  it  was,  we  would  not  have  ob- 
tained a  Constitution  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  Congress  re- 
jected an  effort  to  broaden  the  15th 
amendment  in  1870,  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  believe  that  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable  and  incomprehensible  that 
today's  Congress  could  accomplish  by 
statute,  95  years  later,  what  Congress  In 
1870  refused  to  do  by  constitutional 
amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should 
abandon  constitutional  principles.  As  I 
pointed  out,  while  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  looking  into  another  matter 
in  the  Chamber,  it  is  incomprehensible  in 
our  system  of  government  that  this  be 
done  under  the  guise  of  suspending  the 
operations  of  the  Constitution  for  x  num- 
ber of  years,  and  that  we  are  going  to 
suspend  the  Constitution  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  but  not  in  others,  in 
order  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  this  not  a  part 
and  parcel  of  a  pattern  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  that  might  makes 
right? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  certainly  is.  In 
great  deference  to  our  friends,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposed  legislation,  it  . :, 
in  essence,  the  same  t'hing  that  Adolf 
Hitler  was  successful  in  bringing  about  in 


Germany  at  the  beginning  of  his  search 
for  power.  I  make  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  proponents  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  Hitler,  only  a  comparison 
of  the  end  result.  Hitler  stated  that  he 
believed  in  the  German  Constitution, 
but  in  order  to  attain  certain  goals  which 
he  had  in  mind,  which  would  have  to  be 
accomplished  quickly,  the  Gemian  Con- 
stitution would  have  to  be  temporarily 
suspended. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Can  Congress  sus- 
pend any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  any  area  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  not.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  clear.  It  is  crossroads  logic 
and  commonscnse.  The  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  that  logic  when  it  decided  the 
great  ca.se  of  E.x  parte  Milligan — which 
grew  out  of  the  unfortunate  Civil  War 
100  years  ago — from  which  case  I  ex- 
pect to  quote  later  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Milligan  case 
held  that  neither  Congress  nor  anyone 
else  could  suspend  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution at  any  time,  even  in  wartime, 
in  any  area  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. During  the  stresses  and  strains  of 
that  unfortunate  Civil  War.  a  man  was 
tried,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  under  a 
military  court  which  claimed  that,  in 
view  of  the  rebellion — as  it  was  called — 
the  civil  court  could  not  function,  and 
was  therefore  suspended. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  said. 
"No;  a  thousand  times  no."  That  case 
has  become  a  milestone,  a  great  light  in 
our  constitutional  history  down  through 
the  years  until  this  day.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  will  go  back  on  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  and  compliment  him 
on  his  able  speech.  I  entirely  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  very  much  for  his  very  fine 
questions  and  observations.  No  one  is 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 
than  he.  He  always  lives  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believes,  in  spite  of 
temporary  hurt.  I  have  seen  that  hap- 
pen to  him.  I  commend  him  highly  for 
his  position  and  for  his  consistency. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia referred  to  the  Ex  parte  Milligan 
case.  I  shall  cite  another  part  of  it 
later  in  my  presentation,  but  I  wish  to 
refer  to  it  at  this  time.  It  grew  out  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
its  December  term,  1866.  It  concerned 
the  case  of  a  man  named  Milligan.  who 
had  been  convicted  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana by  a  military  court  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  The  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion contended  that  the  area  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  and  that  therefore  the 
civil  courts  were  suspended  and  could  not 
properly  function.  On  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
plea  was  made  that  the  law  of  necessity 
applied  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and 
the  Constitution  could  not  be  carried  out. 
This  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said 
in  volume  71  on  pages  120  and  121  of  the 
U.S.  Report: 

The  Constitution  Is  a  law  for  rulers  and 
people  equally  In  war  and  in  peace,  and  cov- 
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ers  with  the  shield  of  its  protection  all  classes 
of  men  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

No  doctrine,  involving  more  pernicious 
consequences,  was  ever  Invented  by  the  wit 
of  man  than  that  any  of  its  provisions  can 
be  suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigen- 
cies of  government.  Such  a  doctrine  leads 
directly  to  anarchy  or  despotism,  but  the 
theory  of  necessity  on  which  it  is  based  is 
false:  for  the  Government,  within  the  Con- 
.stitution,  has  all  the  powers  granted  to  it, 
which  are  necessary  to  preserve  Its  existence; 
as  has  been  happily  proved  by  the  result  of 
the  great  effort  to  throw  off  its  just  au- 
thority. 

The  principles  in  that  case  have  been 
followed  over  and  over  again  without  ex- 
ception. It  has  been  the  law  from  tbat 
,ne  until  this  veiy  minute. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  it  cannot 
be  overthrown  in  any  way  by  a  legislative 
body.  I  submit  that  the  only  way  that 
law  can  be  overthrown  is  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  tljiat  the  people 
of  this  country  would  adopt  such  an 
amendment.  I 

Under  no  guise,  to  meatino  condition, 
the  Supreme  Court  said,  jean  the  Con- 
stitution be  suspended.  That  is  where 
our  freedom  lies.  Of  course  there  are 
some  abuses  of  election  laws,  not  only 
in  the  South,  but  everywhere.  There 
may  be  a  different  reason  for  such  an  • 
abuse  in  various  places,  but  to  get  at 
the  problem  in  the  way  it  is  proposed  to 
get  at  here  is  wholly  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress.  It  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
To  come  in  under  this  guise,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  suspend  the  Constitution  in  or- 
der to  get  at  a  remedy,  is  more  iniquitous 
and  more  damnable  and  more  dangerous 
than  would  be  a  direct  assault  on  the 
Constitution  itself,  in  an  effort  to  get  its 
interpretation  reversed,  because  if  we 
can  suspend  the  Constitution  for  one 
purpose,  we  can  suspend  it  for  another. 
If  we  can  do  it  for  6  months  for  one  rea- 
son, we  can  do  it  for  6  years  or  60  years 
or  160  years  for  another  reason.  There  is 
no  power  in  Congress  to  suspend  for  even 
1  minute  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  have  that  power.  Congress  does 
not  have  it. 

Congress  has  already  enacted  a  law, 
the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which,  with  other  laws  already  on  the 
books,  will  meet  fully  and  amply  every 
problem  that  arises  out  of  the  racial 
question  and  voting  rights.  Only  a  little 
time  is  needed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  the 
policy  and  the  intent  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  January  1st  of  this  year,  and  that 
it  was  the  general  thought  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  and  that  it  was  the  gen- 
eral thought  of  everyone  in  position  of 
power  and  responsibility  that  that  law 
would  be  used  gradually  and  firmly  and 
positively;  that  in  that  way  the  problems 
in  different  areas  of  the  country  would 
be  gradually  solved,  and  that  any  injus- 
tices and  imperfections  which  exist 
would  gradually  and  certainly  and  fairly 
and  firmly  and  rapidly  be  wiped  out. 

Everyone  knew  that,  including  the 
n.ajority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 


That  was  the  plan  of  Congress  until  the 
marches  started  down  in  Alabama.  That 
was  the  situation  here.  Then  the  march- 
es started.  Emotions  became  aroused. 
People  flocked  in.  After  the  registration 
books  in  Selma,  Ala.,  had  already  been 
opened  fully  and  the  registration  had 
been  operating  every  day  under  a  court 
order,  certain  people  marched  from  Sel- 
ma to  Montgomery  in  an  effort  to  arouse 
sentiment  and  stir  up  the  people. 

I  speak  with  great  respect  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
political  parties  and  the  leaders  of  those 
parties.  However,  when  that  started,  no 
one  wanted  to  get  out  and  switch  quickly, 
and  there  was  a  contest  betv.'een  the 
political  parties,  and  everyone  wanted  to 
get  into  the  act,  so  to  sp??ik.  As  a  resu't, 
the  Attorney  General  hurriedly  tried  to 
write  a  bill,  and  everyone  started  to  put 
in  his  word,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  cleaily  understood  that  there  would 
not  be  any  bill  on  this  subject  passed  on 
this  year,  because  one  had  been  passed 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  is  charged 
with  emotionalism.  It  is  charged  with 
competition  between  the  parties,  with 
competition  among  the  groups  that  lead 
our  colored  citizens,  and  competition 
among  various  persons  in  public  life. 
The  only  thing  left  that  had  not  already 
been  done  was  to  try  to  run  over  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  Some  said,  "We 
will  not  meet  the  problem  head  on;  we 
will  have  the  Constitution  suspended. 
We  will  take  one  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  15th 
amendment,  and  try  to  suspend  other 
sections  of  the  Constitution. 

Fine,  honorable  men  have  stood  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  and  have  said  that 
they  would  not  yield,  even  to  the  threat 
of  political  death,  to  any  bill  designed  to 
outlaw  a  literacy  test  for  voting,  but  that 
they  would  vote  to  suspend  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask,  which  is  the  more 
iniquitous — to  vote  to  suspend  a  provision 
of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  meet  a 
situation,  actual  or  not,  or  to  vote  to 
reverse  jt? 

I  believe  there  is  more  danger  to  this 
great  Nation  in  this  flanking  attack,  in 
trying  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  than 
there  w-ould  be  in  an  assault  from  the 
front,  or  even  trying  to  knock  down  one 
of  its  provisions.  Certainly  not  as  bad 
a  precedent  would  be  set  in  trying  to  get 
a  total  reversal,  as  in  trying  to  bring  in 
the  doctrine,  which  is  charged  with 
iniquity,  of  suspending  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  notice,  in  the  language  in  the  18th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  lan- 
guage almost  identical  with  that  pro- 
posed here,  to  the  effect,  that  Congress 
shall  have  authority  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vision by  appropriate  legislation.  The 
18th  amendment  was  adopted  in  1920, 
as  I  recall.  That  provision  was  con- 
tained in  it. 

On  second  thought,  in  later  years,  be- 
cause of  what  had  occurred  in  the  mean- 
time, the  principle  contained  in  that 
amendment  was  reversed  and  the 
amendment  was  taken  out  of  the  Con- 


stitution. But  the  difference  between  the 
approach  contained  in  the  18th  amend- 
ment "by  appropriate  legislation,"  un- 
der the  Volstead  Act,  and  what  is  pro- 
posed here  is  that  Congress  in  the  former 
case  did  not  try  to  suspend  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury. 

Certainly  Congress  did  not  mean  by 
"appropriate  legislation"  the  right  to 
suspend  a  fundamental  principle  like 
trial  by  jury.  By  the  operation  of  the 
same  logic  it  cannot  be  argued  with  any 
reason  that  the  15th  amendment,  which 
gives  Congress  the  right  to  enforce  it  by 
appropriate  legislation,  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  a 
literacy  test  in  connection  with  the  con- 
stitutional provision  dealing  with  quali- 
fied electors. 

Mr.' President,  I  have  illustrated  the 
danger  and  the  pitfalls  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  so  quickly  when  we  talk  about 
suspending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  Senator  whom  I  respect 
more  than  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  tMr.  Cotton  1.  I  wish  he 
could  be  present  in  the  Chamber.  Per- 
haps he  will  come  into  the  Chamber  later 
today.  I  am  sure  he  will.  I  understand 
that  he  said  yesterday,  he  would  never 
support  any  proposed  legislation  that 
carried  with  it  the  idea  that  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  abolish  a  literacy 
test  as  a  qualification  for  voting,  but  that 
he  could  vote  to  suspend  that  necessary 
requirement.  With  all  deference  to 
him — and  he  is  a  wonderful  character 
and  a  fine  mind — how  can  he  make  that 
distinction?  So  far  as  congressional 
power,  right,  and  autnority  are  con- 
cerned, how  can  he  say  that  we  do  not 
have  the  authority,  the  power,  and  the 
right  to  abolish  a  literacy  test,  but  that 
we  can  suspend  it?  Someone  else  might 
come  along  and  say,  "We  will  not  abolish 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  but  we  shall 
suspend  it  in  order  to  meet  a  condition." 
He  might  say,  "I  do  not  want  to  abol- 
ish so  and  so,  but  I  will  suspend  it." 

Finally,  a  majority  could  be  brought 
together,  and,  bit  by  bit,  the  whole  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  could  be 
suspended.  That  point  has  been  em- 
phasized and  underscored  many  times 
over  when  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  a  little  more  time  be  given,  that 
there  are  Federal  laws  already  on  the 
books  under  which  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  has  full  and  ample 
authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  15th  amendment. 

They  have  the  power;  they  have  the 
money,  and  it  will  not  take  very  much 
time.  But  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure are  not  satisfied  with  a  reasonable 
approach  with  a  reasonable  time  to  make 
adjustments  which  could  rapidly  be 
made.  They  wish  a  shotgun  approach. 
They  say,  "Do  it  all  now.  The  Consti- 
tution be  damned.  If  the  Constitution 
does  not  allow  it,  we  shall  suspend  the 
Constitution."  They  say,  "We  will  con- 
demn the  poll  tax.  We  will  outlaw  it. 
We  will  defy  it.     We  will  change  it." 

I  submit  that  whether  such  an  outcry 
comes  from  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  I  live  or  whether  it  comes  from 
white,  colored,  or  anyone  else,  it  is  a 
dangerous  doctrine.  A  constitutional 
govermnent  cannot  live  under  the  idea 
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that  the  Constitution  can  be  suspended 
in  order  to  reach  an  end  result,  especially 
when  there  are  adequate,  full  and  ample 
remedies  on  the  books  that  are  already 
getting  results. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  slad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  making  such  an  outstanding 
and  able  address.  He  has  made  the 
point,  which  I  believe  is  very  significant, 
that  some  of  those  who  are  proposing 
the  bill  would  be  willing  to  suspend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  was  an  able  circuit  judge 
in  his  State.  He  has  been  a  student  of 
constitutional  law.  He  bears  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  fine  lawyer.  I  am  won- 
dering if  he  knows  of  any  precedent 
under  which  the  Constitution  has  ever 
been  suspended.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor knows  of  any  authority  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  any  authority  anywhere  that 
has  ever  held  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  can  be  suspended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  reference  to  me.  I  can  quickly 
answer  that  question  by  saying  that  I 
have  carefully  searched  the  lawbooks 
and  other  sources,  and  I  have  not  found 
one  authority  in  which  it  has  been  indi- 
cated that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  be  suspended.  The  idea  is 
ridictUous.  Even  in  wartime,  when  civil 
government  had  broken  down,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Milligan  case,  with  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  so 
familiar,  the  Supreme  Court  said,  'Tt 
cannot  be  done.  It  is  beyond  the  purview 
of  our  concept  of  government."  That 
opinion  has  been  followed  without  ex- 
ception to  this  day. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion were  passed,  would  not  the  effect 
of  the  bill  be  to  suspend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly to  suspend  article  I.  section  2,  which 
provides  that  the  States  have  a  right  to 
fix  voting  qualifications? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  exactly  what 
it  would  do.  It  is  a  frontal  assault.  The 
Constitution  does  not  provide  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  prescribe  the 
qualifications.  It  does  not  state  that  the 
rights  of  S|^s  to  have  literacy  tests  can 
be  repcalca^^ut  the  bill  states  that  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country  the  Consti- 
tution will  be  suspended  in  that  respect. 
As  I  have  said,  the  idea  is  unthinkable 
that  we  would  do  such  a  thing,  because 
we  are  totally  without  power. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Congress 
should  pass  such  a  law  that  would  sus- 
pend the  Constitution  in  the  matter  of 
fixing  voter  qualifications,  would  not  that 
set  a  precedent  for  the  Congress  to  pass 
other  laws  which  would  suspend  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  if  an 
expediency  should  arise  that  might  ap- 
pear to  demand  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  right  of  trial  by  jiuy  could  be 
suspended  under  the  same  machinery 
and  the  same  reasoning.  Almost  99 
years  ago  the  court  decided  that  it  would 
try  to  suspend  the  right  of  habeas  corpiis 


and,  as  the  Senator  recalls,  convict  under 
the  power  of  military  coiu-t.  The  idea 
could  be  applied  to  taxation.  The  power 
of  Congress  to  suspend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  could  be  applied  to 
anything.  If  the  issue  related  to  any 
other  subject  than  the  controversial  one 
with  reference  to  racial  problems,  the 
subject  would  not  be  considered  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  peculiar 
that  anything  that  is  brought  up  in  the 
Congress  pertaining  to  racial  questions 
seems  to  throw  the  Congress  in  a  con- 
niption, and  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  willing  to  pursue  a  course  that  they 
would  not  think  of  pursuing  otherwise? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think '  that  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  pointed  out  a  moment  ago. 
there  is  already  a  law  on  the  books  that 
would  take  care  of  every  conceivable 
consideration  that  could  arise  on  ac- 
count of  voting — alleged  discrimination 
in  jobs,  employment,  schools,  and  every- 
thins!  else,  because  of  race  and  color. 
The  wheels  are  already  turning,  and  all 
the  objectives  of  that  law  will  be  carried 
out.  This  bill  is  a  demand  from  those 
in  the  streets  who  clamor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  great  State  of 
Mississippi  has  laws  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote.  South  Carolina  has  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote.  Every  other  State 
of  our  Nation  has  laws  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote.  In  .spite  of  that,  there  are 
6  criminal  laws  and  10  civil  laws — 16 
Federal  laws — to  protect  the  right  to 
vote.  Yet  people  who  have  other  pur- 
poses in  mind  are  eager  to  hold  demon- 
strations and  claim  that  people  cannot 
vote. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  Alabama,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  a  Federal  judge  issued  a  court 
order  providing  that  all  who  had  not 
been  registered  by  July  of  the  present 
year  would  be  registered  by  his  court- 
appointed  registrar,  that  he  guaranteed 
those  people  that  they  would  be  regis- 
tered and  that  they  would  have  the  right 
to  vote,  and  in  the  order,  he  had  ordered 
that  at  least  100  be  registered  each  week 
to  vote  and  that  facilities  be  maintained 
to  register  8  applicants  simultaneously? 
Is  it  not  tixie  that  all  of  that  has  been 
done,  but  in  spite  of  that  action,  demon- 
strations were  subsequently  held  any- 
way ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  history  of 
the  question.  People  were  told  that  it 
could  not  be  left  to  the  States.  It  was 
totally  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  FedeRal  judge  had  opened 
the  doors  of  his  Aourt  and  they  were 
proceeding  in  an  moM^y  way  and  as  fast 
as  the  court  could  act.^  Everything  was 
favorable.  But  the  march  had  to  go  on 
anyway.  Everything  was  thrown  over- 
board, and  they  wrote  their  own  law, 
more  or  less. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  if  the  law  that  is  now  pro- 
posed be  passed,  it  will  bring  an  end  to 
demonstrations  in  the  future? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  at  all.  It  will 
pave  the  way  for  a  new  order  of  dem- 
onstrations. Those  demonstrations  will 
be  with  respect  to  housing  and  will  be 
only  the  beginning.  I  have  great  com- 
passion for  other  areas  of  the  country 


because  I  believe  that  when  the  next  step 
is  taken,  they  will  be  in  worse  trouble 
than  we  in  our  area  are.  There  will  be 
demands  for  housing  and  other  demands 
of  every  kind  along  these  lines.  If  the 
bill  pa.sscs.  it  will  pave  the  way  for  suf- 
fering in  other  areas  that  will  be  more 
intense  than  in  our  areas. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  feel  that  the  voting 
rights  question  is  merely  a  pretext,  or 
that  the  housing  problem  would  be  a  pre- 
text, and  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
demonstrations  is  really  to  generate  in- 
cidents to  bring  about  violence,  which, 
in  turn,  will  result  in  emotionalism 
throughout  the  coimtry  and  cause  the 
contribution  of  large  amounts  of  money 
to  the  leaders  of  Negro  demonstrations? 
Will  not  this  create  a  demand  that  Con- 
gress pass  a  law  to  take  power  av,uy 
from  the  States  and  bring  it  to  Wash- 
ington because  the  people  in  the  States 
can  no  longer  be  trusted,  and  that  Con- 
gress, therefore,  must  enter  into  certain 
fields  of  activity  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people?  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  bill  is  tied  in  with  those  activi- 
ties in  such  a  way  that  that  could  be  the 
result? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  inescapable. 
There  arc  already  laws  on  the  books  that 
could  be  carried  out  for  such  purposes. 
Both  ix)litical  parties  are  pledged  to 
carrying  out  the  law  as  it  is  now  written, 
and  Congress  has  provided  funds  lavishly 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  en- 
force it.  The  people  know  that.  Tlie 
voting  rights  bill  is  merely  a  prelude  to 
programs  for  housing,  school  bussing, 
and  other  demands  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  not  the 
voting  rights  law  be  used  as  a  pretext  to 
obtain  other  programs  that  it  will  be  said 
the  people  really  want,  in  particular, 
programs  to  take  power  from  the  States 
and  bring  it  to  Washington? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Undoubtedly,  that  is 
the  intent. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Were  we  not  told 
last  year  that  the  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  which  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive bill  of  its  kind  ever  pa-ssed  by 
Congress,  would  bring  to  an  end  the  need 
for  civil  rights  bills,  and  that  no  more 
such  bills  would  be  needed?  Were  we 
not  told  that  the  racial  question  would  be 
settled,  and  that  there  would  be  no  more 
questions  to  be  settled  between  the  North 
and  South?  Were  we  not  led  to  believe 
that  if  that  bill  were  passed,  it  would 
bring  an  end  to  civil  rights  legislation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  believe  that  our  friends  from  other 
areas  of  the  country  thought  that  that 
was  correct.  I  believe  they  were  truthful 
when  they  told  us  that.  But  now  the 
situation  has  moved  into  an  additional 
arena,  and  an  attempt  is  now  being  made 
to  force  new  patterns  by  political  in- 
timidation. I  believe  that  is  very  clear, 
and  that  many  people  who  did  not  realize 
it  before,  realize  it  now. 

The  important  thing  is  that  v.c  must 
always  remember  to  stay  within  consti- 
tutional powers  and  guidelines. 

Mr.  THURMON«[tejoes  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  feeWpt  the  demonstra- 
tions are  really  attempts  to  coerce  Con- 
gress into  enacting  more  laws  on  the 
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subject,  in  the  hope  that  as  a  result,  the 
power  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
will  automatically  be  taken  from  the 
States  and  the  people? 

Mr  STENNIS.  Undoubtedly  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  When  Congress  as- 
.scmbled  in  January,  facing  many  prob- 
Ifms  of  our  Government,  both  at  home 
f  nd  abroad,  these  matters  were  not  in 
that  category.  They  were  not  in  the 
neki  of  oi-crations,  because  enough  law  is 
on  the  books  already,  if  a  little  time  were 
allowed  for  it  to  operate. 

The  voting  rights  bill  has  been  cooked 
up  and  scared  up.  V/e  shall  have  to  make 
a  .stand  somewhere,  .sometime;  otherwise 
this  very  problem  v.ill  take  over  the 
country  and  abrogate  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  bill  is  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

The  15th  amendment  provides: 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
Uiiiied  Si.'ites  lo  vot3  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  cl  servitude. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  be- 
lieve that  the  voting  rights  bill  has  any 
connection  with  the  15th  amendment? 
Could  not  the  15th  amendment  be  en- 
forced now,  and  is  it  not  being  enforced? 
Is  it  not  a  self-executing  amendment 
that  can  be  enforced  without  further 
legislation,  although  we  already  have  on 
the  books  a  law  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment?  No  one  is  trying  to  deny 
the  right  of  people  to  vote.  Has  not  the 
bill  other  designs  and  purposes,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  brought 
out?  Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with 
me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  correct.  There  is  no 
need  for  the  proposed  legislation.  There 
has  not  been  time  to  appraise  and  put 
in  motion  the  legislation  that  was  re- 
cently enacted.  The  voting  rights  bill  is 
merely  a  scared-up  bill,  one  that  has 
been  proposed  suddenly.  It  is  a  prelude 
to  further  efforts  with  respect  to  housing 
and  similar  programs. 

The  law  is  plain  and  simple.  There 
are  remedies.  There  has  not  been  an 
opportunity  for  the  civil  rights  law  to 
operate. 

Not  only  are  we  going  entirely  beyond 
the  Constitution;  we  are  going  beyond 
reason. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Some  persons  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  of  nullifying,  over- 
riding, or  abrogating  article  I.  section  2. 
of  the  Constitution.  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  Senator's  opinion  on  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Article  I.  section  2? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  the  sec- 
tion that  gives  to  the  States  the  right  to 
fix  voter  qualifications.  I  know  of  no 
decision  or  precedent  of  any  kind  which 
holds  that  the  15th  amendment  overrides 
article  I.  section  2.  Is  my  understanding 
conect? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  correct.  That  is 
really  not  a  serious  consideration,  unless 
it  be  one  of  temporary  political  expedi- 
ency. The  rule  is  clear;  the  cases  are 
clear.    I   am    fully    satisfied    that    the 


operation  of  present  law  will  bring  about, 
in  a  short  time,  the  result  that  was 
planned  by  the  proponents  of  the  pre- 
viously passed  civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.      THURMOND.     If      the       15th 
amendment  liad  had  the  effect  of  over- 
riding or  nullifying  article  I,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  reserves  to 
the  States  the  right  to  fix  voter  quahfi- 
cations,  would  not  the  17th  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  40  years  after  the 
15th   amendment,   and   which   contains 
verbatim  article  II,  section  2.  have  the 
effect  of  revising  the  15th  amendment? 
Mr.    STEN1\TS.     Yes;    the    historical 
facts  are  clear,  plain,  and  consecutive 
that  there  was  no  intent  whatsoever  to 
override  the  pov.'er  residing  in  the  States 
originally  with  reference  to  voter  quali- 
fications; and  there  is  machinery  now  in 
the  Federal  law,  a  law  that  has  been  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  now  in 
operation. 

Ml-.  THURMOND.  The  couits  have 
construed  this  point;  and  in  1959  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  the  deci- 
sion in  the  famous  Lassiter  case,  a  de- 
cision that  substantiated  the  position 
that  the  States  still  have  the  right  to  fix 
voter  qualifications.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  The  law  is  clear  on 
that.  Tliis  is  a  bill  that  has  been  cooked 
up  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  quick  results  and  to  meet  the 
condition  which  exists  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  feel  that  there  is  any  conflict 
between  article  I,  section  2.  and  the  15th 
and  17th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion? Are  they  not  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  there  any  con- 
flict between  them? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  blend  together 
perfectly.  The  consecutive  development 
of  the  parts  of  the  Constitution,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  legal  procedures  blend  to- 
gether as  part  of  one  package— and  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  passage  of  the 
last  major  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  really 
establishes  a  pattern,  and  will  produce 
results. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Has  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  any  State  or  Federal  court,  held 
in  any  interpretation  that  has  ever  been 
made  that  there  is  any  conflict  among 
the  three? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  not.  There 
has  been  a  consistent  line  of  decisions, 
even  down  to  the  very  last  decision, 
which  sets  forth  a  magnificent  pattern 
of  suffrage  rights,  the  application  of 
those  rights,  and  now  with  the  present 
law,  the  application  of  those  rights  is 
regulated  under  Federal  law  with  in- 
finite detail. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  with  all  of  the  laws  we 
have  on  the  subject  of  preserving  and 
protecting  the  right  to  vote,  State  laws 
and  Federal  laws,  no  purpose  can  be 
served  by  this  bill  at  all,  other  than  po- 
litical expediency? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  that  there  is 
considerable  political  pressure  behind  the 
bill,  rather  than  logic  or  need. 


I  believe  that  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
some  formula  as  a  substitute  for  disci- 
pline and  self -improvement  for  all  of  us. 
We  want  to  instill  personal  responsibihty 
in  citizens  of  all  colors.  I  cannot  express 
it  any  better  than  that.  I  believe,  from 
the  statutes  which  are  already  on  the 
books  and  clearly  in  the  Constitution, 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  haste  and  a  de- 
vice to  meet  the  marchers  and  paraders. 
These  laws  are  already  functioning  in  a 
fine  way. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
comniend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
JvILss  sfippi  for  the  great  contribution  he 
is  making  toward  preserving  constitu- 
tional government  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  hio  courteous  remarks, 
consideration,  and  his  great  assistance. 
I  sJiall  now  continue  with  my  prepared 
remarks. 

Section  4v'o»    of  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  contains  no  express  limi- 
tation which  rtotricts  its  operation  to 
enforcement    of    the    15th    amendment 
prohibition  against  denials  of  the  right 
to  vote  becau.se  of  race  or  color.     The 
simple   recital   that   it   applies   only    in 
States  where  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  is  nonv/hite  does 
not  limit  its  coverage  to  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination  because   of   race   or   color. 
Given   the   existence   of   the   statistical 
combinations  set  forth  in  section  4(b>. 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  involved 
would  be  prohibited  from  administering 
a  literacy  test  to  any  citizen.     The  pro- 
hibition would  apply  to  whites  or  non- 
whites  automatically,  and  clearly  is  not 
restricted  or  limittd  to  preventing  de- 
nials based   on  race  or  color.     It  can- 
not be  contended  that  it  is  so  limited. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  similar  to  section  3 
of  the  act  of  1870  which  the  Supreme 
Court  interpreted  in  the  Reese  case. 

"We  must  look  further,  therefore,  to 
determine  if  section  4  is  limited  by  any 
other  provision  in  the  bill.  Certainly  it 
is  not  limited  by  section  2,  which  merely 
states  a  truism  that  no  person  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
other  possible  restriction  on  this  provi- 
sion; if  this  is  true.  S.  1564  cannot  be 
considered  appropriate  legislation  under 
the  15th  amendment. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  others  that  the  effect  of 
section  4  is  limited  by  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  thereof  which  provides 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
which  is  subject  to  section  4  may  file  a 
petition  for  a  declaratory  judgment  in  a 
three-judse  district  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Such  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  may  be  removed  from  cover- 
age if  that  court  finds  that: 

The  effects  of  denial  or  abridgment,  if 
any,  of  the  right  to  vote  op  account  cf  race 
or  color  have  been  effectively  corrected  by 
State  or  local  action  and  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  test  or 
device  soutrht  to  be  used  by  such  State  or 
subdivision  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  or 
viU  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

At  first  glance,  Mr.  President,  it  may 
appear  that  this  provision  effectively 
limits  the  coverage  of  section  4(b>.  only 
to  preventing  denials  based  on  race  or 
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color.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  section 
4 lb)  will  not  apply  to  any  State  as  to 
which  determinations  have  been  cor- 
rected. But  what  if  the  court  does  not 
find  that  such  corrective  action  has  been 
taken?  In  such  case,  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  could  not  require  anyone 
to  pass  a  literacy  test.  No  action  of  the 
State  would  have  to  alleye  and  prove 
that  he  had  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  race  or  color;  he  could 
simply  refuse  to  take  a  literacy  test  or 
comply  with  any  valid  State  requirement 
which  falls  within  the  definition  of  "test 
or  device"  as  set  forth  in  section  4<c». 
It  is.  therefore,  very  clear  that  section 
4ib»  would  not  only  prevent  a  State 
from  discriminatinsj  against  Negroes, 
but  it  would  also  prevent  a  State  from 
applying  any  constitutionally  valid  test 
or  device  to  anyone  who  attempted  to 
re^jister  or  vote,  whether  Negro  or  white. 

There  can  be  no  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  effect  of  this  provision  is 
to  apply  to  cases  other  than  that  of 
denying  voting  privileges  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
would  not  prevent  the  nondiscrimina- 
tory use  of  literacy  tests ;  it  would  simply 
prevent  their  use  at  all.  The  power  to  do 
this  is  not  given  to  Congress  by  the  15th 
amendment  or  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  concluded 
my  remarks  on  this  bill,  but  will  do  so  at 
a  later  date. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.'=ik  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  chair  < .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

PROPOSED  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  and  ask  that  it  be 
read  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  propo.sal. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  bu.siness  on  Thursday.  May  6.  1965, 
during  the  further  consideration  of  S.  1564. 
debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  |Mr.  Ervin] 
shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Senator  Ervin 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Rlichizan  (Mr. 
Hart);  that  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  others 
dealing  with  the  poll  tax  shall  be  limited  to 
4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  said  amendment  and  the 
majority  leader,  and  that  debate  on  any 
other  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart):  Provided. 
That  in  the  event  the  junior  Senator  from 
:.iijhi^an  |Mr.  Hart)  Is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  ma- 


jority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him: 

Ordered  further,  that  on  the  question  of 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart| 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  |Mr. 
Ellender|:  Provided.  That  the  said  leaders, 
or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  objection  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Obviously  the  Senate 
cannot  be  stalemated.  There  is  work  to 
be  done,  there  are  crises  that  confi'ont 
the  country.  The  busine.ss  of  the  Con- 
gress must  go  on.  The  domestic  pro- 
gram must  continue.  We  cannot  remain 
in  a  stalemated  condition.  Since  the 
majority  leader  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  rather  fully,  I  thought  we 
weie  bending  over  backward  in  being 
generous  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ments, particularly  those  that  were  most 
important,  as  to  the  time  being  allowed. 
I  had  hoped,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  there  would  be  no  peremptory  ob- 
jection, and  that  if  any  Senator  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  allowance  of  time  on 
such  an  amendment  as  the  poll  tax 
amendment  or  the  Ervin  amendment, 
which,  of  course,  is  vital,  and  which 
strikes  sections  4  and  5  out  of  the  bill, 
and  with  respect  to  the  so-called  ob- 
server-watcher amendment,  a  little  time 
could  be  added,  or  time  could  be  added 
on  the  bill  when  we  finally  reach  the 
third  reading. 

I  hope  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Louisiana  might  have  a  counterproposal 
to  make.  We  certainly  are  not  hide- 
bound about  it,  and  thought  we  were 
being  quite  generous,  after  the  discus- 
sions we  had. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  four 
or  five  southern  Senators  have  so  far 
spoken  on  the  bill  as  originally  reported 
from  the  committee.  The  second  substi- 
tute that  we  are  now  considering  has  been 
before  us  since  just  yesterday,  and  there 
has  been  no  debate  on  it  by  the  propo- 
nents, and  very  little  by  the  opponents. 
I  have  not  spoken  yet,  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  many  other  southern  Senators 
who  also  desire  to  be  heard  on  it.  I  think 
it  comes  in  bad  grace  at  this  time  for  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
even  suggest  a  limitation  of  debate.  I 
therefore  object  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  objection  a 
little  longer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  we  could  arrive  at  a  more  lib- 
eral time  which  would  satisfy  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Not  at  this  time. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposed  unanimous 
consent  agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  when  the  special  appropria- 
tion bill  on  Vietnam  requested  In  the  Presl- 
denfs  message  to  Congress  on  May  4,  1965, 
is  reported  to  the  Senate,  it  shall  Immediately 
be  made  the  pending  business  until  disposed 
of:  that  there  be  five  hours  allocated  to  the 
debate  thereon.  Including  any  amendments, 
and  the  time  shall  be  equally  divided  between 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse | 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Conrunlttee  or  his  designee;  and  that  Imme- 
diately upon  the  completion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  said  bill,  the  Senate  shall  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  unflnished  business, 
S.  1564. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1564>  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

NOTICE     OF     POSSIBILITY     OF     CLOTURE     MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment on  the  amendments  and  the  bill,  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  leadership 
should  announce  at  this  time,  so  that 
all  Senators  may  be  informed,  that  be- 
cause of  the  objection  raised,  we  shall 
have  to  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  filing  a  motion  for  cloture  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  raised  the 
question  of  a  cloture  motion,  I  believe 
that  I  should  be  a  little  more  explicit.  I 
have  discussed  the  possibility  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  it 
is  our  tentative  conclusion  that  we  may 
well  file  a  motion  for  clotme  on  Monday 

"^I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  Senators 
who  have  amendments  to  offer  would 
keep  this  possibility  in  mind.  I  hope 
tliat  it  will  be  possible  to  comply  witn 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Euvin],  that 
a  vote  be  had  on  his  most  important 
amendment  on  Thursday. 

If  I  have  been  informed  c  or  reedy  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI— and  I  am  sure  that 
I  have— the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!  mtends 
to  offer  his  amendment  on  the  poll  tax 
immediately  following,  and  that  would 
be  taken  care  of  this  week  as  well. 

I  hope  also  that  other  amendments 
would  be  brought  up  from  time  to  time, 
and  that  the  Senate  would  be  aware  of 
the  situation  as  it  has  developed  this 
afternoon.  _^^___^_ 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.  Mr.    President,    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  ^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


country  will  fall.  That  statement  has 
been  made  by  many  hypocrites  who 
themselves  contract  with  scientists  and 
engineers  day  after  day  and  prohibit 
them  from  having  the  benefit  of  their 
discoveries,  and  yet  they  expect  those 
scientists  to  produce  good  work  for  them. 

I  have  here  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
scientist  working  for  one  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  this  country.  This  cor- 
poration, which  is  one  of  the  largest 
Government  contractors,  requires  that 
its  employees  sign  the  following  confi- 
dential agreement: 

I  hereby  a.ssign  to  the  corporation  my  en- 
tire right,  title,  and  interest  in  any  inven- 
tion or  idea,  patentable  or  not.  hereafter 
made  or  conceived  solely  or  Jointly  by  me: 

(a)  While  working  in  the  corporation  In 
an  executive,  managerial,  planning,  techni- 
cal, research,  or  engineering  capacity  (in- 
cluding development,  manufacturing,  sys- 
tems, applied  science,  sales  and  customer 
engineering);  and 

(b)  Which  relates  in  any  manner  to  the 
actual  or  anticip.ited  business  of  the  cor- 
poration or  its  subsidiaries,  or  relates  to  its 
actual  or  anticipated  research  and  develop- 
ment, or  is  suggested  by  or  results  from  any 
task  assigned  to  me  or  work  performed  by 
me  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  5702)  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  date  on  which  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  shall 
make  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  and  to  provide  necessary 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  such 
Commi-ssion.  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, expenditures  by  the  Government 
for  research  and  development  are  de- 
signed to  promote  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  the  United  States,  not  for  the 
profit  of  any  individual  but  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  people.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  who 
furnish  the  funds  for  this  purpose, 
should  then  have  to  pay  through  the 
nose  to  use  the  results  of  the  research 
they  have  already  paid  for. 

I.    SrrUATION     OF     EMPLOVEO     INVENTOH 

It  is  said  that  we  must  encourage  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  if  we  do  not  allow  Govei-nment 
contractors  to  charge  monopoly  prices 
on  the  results  of  publicly  financed  re- 
search, inventors  will  be  muffled  and  the 
scientific  and  technological  level  of  our 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  confidential  agreement  form 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  It  was  necessary  to 
delete  the  name  of  the  scientist  and  the 
firm  for  v.'hich  he  works,  otherwise  his 
job  with  the  company  would  be  placed  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  no  wonder  that  this  is  a  con- 
fidential agreement,  for  it  shows  that  cor- 
porate scientists  are  tied  hand  and  foot. 
Even  their  souis  are  shackled  to  corpo- 
rate interests.  Their  very  thoughts  be- 
come part  of  the  corporation's  property. 
This,  of  course,  is  far  different  from  any- 
thing I  have  ever  conceived,  anything  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  for.  The  only  thing 
we  have  in  mind  is  that  when  anyone  is 
paid  to  do  research  for  the  Government, 
the  results  are  made  available  to  every- 
one, including  the  corporation  that  did 
the  research.  No  one  is  excluded,  no 
one  is  deprived  of  anything. 

But  the  private  corporations  that  re- 
quire their  scientists  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment like  this  exceed  the  bounds  of  a 
democratic  society.    It  uses  its  economic 
power  to  extract  privileges  that  the  U.S. 
Government  would  not  dream  of  doing. 
Even   the   salesman's   or   the   janitor's 
thoughts,  if  the  corporations  find  them 
valuable,  become  the  property  of  the  cor- 
porations.    Yet,  these  companies  who  cle- 
prive  their  employees  of  every  conceiv- 
able right,  who  make  of  their  scientists 
and  engineers  mere  corporate  machines, 
have  the  audacity  to  complain  that  their 
scientists   would   lose   incentive,   if   the 
results  of  Government-financed  research 
were  made   available  to  the  American 
people  who  paid  for  it.    Even  when  a 
university  scientist  is  working  with  pri- 
vate funds,  the  results  of  his  work  be- 
come corporate  property.    There  is  no 
problem  of  loss  of  incentive  in  that  case. 
When  public  funds  are  used,  and  then 
the  public  arserts  its  rights  to  the  results, 


why  then  do  we  hear  about  the  possible 
loss  of  incentive?  Because  it  Is  merely 
a  red  herring.  Because  those  who  stand 
to  gain  by  getting  a  hammer-hold  on 
Government-financed  research  have  to 
give  at  least  some  semblance  of  respec- 
tability to  their  arguments.  After  all,  it 
just  does  not  sound  good  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  say  that  they  do  not  like  com- 
petition because  they  can  make  more 
money  if  they  had  a  monopoly. 

In  the  14th  aimual  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  the  report 
of  the  minority  emphasizes  that  one  of 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in  disposing 
the  Government's  property  rights  should 
be  the  background  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  contractor.  But  we 
do  not  hear  a  single  word  about  the 
background  and  experience  of  the  peo- 
ple who  do  the  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  have  never  seen  a  Government 
contract  which  requires  the  contractor 
to  do  what  he  himself  forces  his  em- 
ployees to  do. 

Some  firms  are  so  generous  that  they 
give  a  special  consideration  to  their  em- 
ployees who  come  up  with  important  in- 
ventions. According  to  a  publication 
cf  the  United  Aircraft  Corp.— "The  Data 
Capsule,"  Februai-y  1965,  pages  1  and 
2 — when  an  idea  is  accepted  by  a  special 
corporation  patent  committee  and  a 
patent  application  is  filed,  the  mventor 
receives  the  munificent  sum  of  $250.  He 
Y.'jll  receive  an  additional  $50  when  the 
patent  is  icsued.  Needless  to  say,  if  the 
company  is  dong  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  Government,  even  this 
small  pittance  will  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


U.    CERTAIN    EMPLOYEES    OF    EXECUTE;    DEPART- 
MENT  WORKING   AGAINST   PUBLIC   INTEREST 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  used  to 
justify  the  giveaway  to  private  firms  of 
the  results  of  research  paid  for  by  the 
public  is  that  a  new  discovei-y  or  inven- 
tion will  not  be  produced  unless  a  pri- 
vate firm  has  a  monopoly  for  at  least 
17    years.      What    these    people    have 
in  mind  is  that  the  public  should  pay 
for  the  research,  then  the  Government 
on  behalf  of  the  public  should  give  mo- 
nopoly rights  to  the  contractor,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  charge  the  public  a 
higher  price  than  would  be  po.ssible  un- 
der competitive  conditions.    What  this 
amounts  to  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taxes  the  citizens  of  this  country 
to  secure  funds  for  scientific  research,  on 
the  grounds  that  such  research  promotes 
the  general  welfare,  and  then  turns  the 
results  of  such  research  over  to  some 
private  corporation  on  a  monopoly  basis. 
This  amounts  to  public   taxation  for 
private  privilege,  a  policy  that  is  clearly 
in   violation   of   the   basic   tenets   of   a 
democracy.    New     discoveries     derived 
from  research  supported  by  public  funds 
belong  to  the  people  and  constitute  a 
part  of  the  public  domain  to  which  all 
citizens  should  have  access  on  terms  of 
equality. 

Whenever  Congress  has  studied  tms 
Tiroblem,  it  has  always  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  infonnation  and  results 
of  Government-financed  research  should 
be  freely  available  to  the  public,  and  the 
language  has  been  expressed  in  words 
similar  to  the  Long  amendment.    I  refer 
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the  Senate  to  the  Helium  Gas  Act,  the 
Saline  Water  Act.  the  Water  Resources 
Act,  the  Coal  Research  and  Development 
Act.  the  Housing  Act,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Development  Act,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Prosthetic  and  Sensory  De- 
vice Research  Act.  and  the  Apprlachia 
Rpcrional  Dcvelopmeivt  Act.  The  intent 
of  the  Atomic  Enei-gy  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space,  the  Tenncsee 
Valley  Authority,  and  Solar  Energy  Acts 
are  similar.  If  there  is  ai^.y  consistency 
in  Government  patent  policy,  it  is  in 
those  areas  which  are  covered  by  stat- 
utes. If  consistency  is  de.'-.irable.  then 
the  widespread  adoption  of  the  Long 
amendment  is  the  logical  way. 

Certain  employees  in  tne  Commeivc 
Department,  however,  arc  lobbying  to 
insure  that  the  Long  am.endment  is  not 
adopted. 

These  representatives  of  industry  on 
the  public  payroU  are  even  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  oppose  the  Long 
amendment  publicly.  They  want  to  in- 
sure that  the  results  of  Government- 
financed  research  in  the  field  of  health, 
specifically  cancer,  be  given  avay  as  pri- 
vate monopolies. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  betrayal  of  a  public  tru.^t. 

Today,  the  public,  throu'^h  its  Gov- 
ernment, underwrites  the  training  cov- 
ered by  colleges,  medical  schools,  intern- 
.ships.  careers,  and  research  projects  for 
individuals  involved  in  medical  research. 
The  public  undcnvi-ite.s  equipment,  con- 
struction, and  facilities.  The  public  pro- 
vides grants  for  research  programs  and 
health  demonstration  projects.  Yet, 
tliese  public  officials  urge  that  the  public 
should  also  pay  through  the  nose  for  the 
use  of  the  results  of  the  research  for 
which  it  pays. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  other  trade  and  industry  groups 
are  expected  to  represent  their  business 
constituents — and  they  do  so  very  ably 
and  legitimately.  Government  officials, 
who  are  paid  by  the  public,  however,  are 
not  expected  to  act  as  lobbyists  on  be- 
half of  special  inteie.st  groups.  If  public 
officials  feel  that  their  predispositions 
or  their  philosophies  do  not  permit  them 
to  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  public  as  a  whole,  then  they  should 
join  the  special  interest  groups  opefily. 

m.    COMMINGLING    OF    FUNDS 

The  question  is  sometimes  a.sked:  Why 
should  the  public  reap  the  benefits  of 
research  and  development  when  the  Gov- 
ernment puts  in,  say.  10  or  20  percent, 
and  the  private  company  puts  in  the  rest? 
The  question  can  be  reversed  also.  Why 
should  the  public  contribute  any  amount, 
even  5  percent,  to  help  a  private  corpora- 
tion attain  a  monopoly  position  in  order 
to  be  able  to  force  the  public  to  pay 
monopoly  prices? 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  share  in  the  costs  with  any 
private  firm.  This  is  the  surest  road  to 
socialism.  If  the  Government  shares  in 
the  cost,  inevitably  and  justifiably  the 
Government  will  share  in  the  profits,  and 
perhaps  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
management.  If  ever  a  practice  was  de- 
vised to  undermine  the  free,  private  com- 


petitive enterprise  system,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  cost  sharing. 

If  private  industry  wants  to  retain 
patents,  trade  secrets,  and  other  property 
rights,  then  it  should  pay  for  the  re- 
search and  then  try  to  sell  its  results 
without  any  strings  attached.  Private 
industiT  should  be  given  every  ojipor- 
tunity  to  fulfill  the  public's  needs.  If 
the  Government  wants  to  provide  sjiecial 
.'services  that  the  public  needs,  then  the 
Government  ."^hould  p.iy  the  whole  cost. 
In  that  way  there  can  be  maintained  the 
sharp  distinction  between  the  private  and 
pubiic  sectors  of  our  society.  Once  the 
distinction  becomes  blurred,  then  woe  to 
the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Fresiflent,  I  .should  like  to  say 
something  about  the  public  contribution. 
I  could,  in  good  conscience,  support  ap- 
propriation.s  of  $12  billion  or  $15  billion — 
and  the  gross  figure  this  year  will  be 
about  $15  billion — for  Government  re- 
search, if  we  are  doing  that  research  to 
obtain  information  that  we  need,  and  the 
information  developed  is  to  be  made 
available  to  the  190  million  people  in  this 
country  for  their  benefit.  But  if  all  we 
are  doing  is  .spending  the  $15  billion  to 
pay  some  private  concern  to  do  some- 
thing it  would  have  done  anyhow,  and 
if  we  let  that  concern  have  private  mo- 
nopoly rights  on  its  developments,  then 
in  my  judgment  we  shall  have  given  away 
$15  billion.  If  they  would  have  done  the 
reijcarch  on  their  ov.n  account  anyway, 
it  would  be  a  giveaway.  So  why  not  keep 
it  clear?  Either  private  concerns  will 
carry  on  the  research  with  their  own 
money,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  pri- 
vate monopoly  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
with  the  Government  protecting  their 
private  monopoly  for  them,  or  we  should 
do  it  with  Government  money,  the  way 
we  have  done  it  during  the  first  150  years 
of  the  history  of  our  Republic.  In  that 
case,  when  we  do  develop  something,  we 
should  do  what  a  private  concern  would 
do  if  it  had  paid  for  it. 

Contracts  usually  provide  that  the 
rights  under  the  contract  belong  to  who- 
ever has  paid  for  the  research.  That  is 
about  the  way  any  businessman  would 
advise  that  it  be  done  if  he  were  operat- 
ing the  Government  the  way  he  operates 
his  own  business. 

How  often  do  we  hear  businessmen  say, 
'What  is  wrong  with  the  Government  is 
that  the  Government  does  not  conduct 
its  affairs  the  way  private  business  would 
doit." 

If  a  private  concern  had  a  lawyer  who 
signed  a  contract  on  behalf  of  the  fii-m 
and  the  company  expended  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  research  and,  hav- 
ing done  so.  the  benefit  went  not  to  the 
stockholders  but  to  the  individual  who 
either  had  the  contract  to  do  it  for 
the  company  or  to  the  scientist  or  en- 
gineer who  actually  did  the  research,  the 
company  would  fire  the  lawyer  and  prob- 
ably see  if  it  could  not  institute  criminal 
proceedings  against  him  for  betraying 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders  and  the 
management  in  drafting  such  a  contract 
as  that.  And  it  would  be  right.  It  would 
certainly  collect  a  large  amount  of  money 
if  it  could  find  anything  other  than  a 
complete  error  which  had  caused  him 
to  draft  such  a  contract  as  that. 


Another  reason  is  that  many  firms 
have  used  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment with  ensuing  patent  rights 
as  a  .substitute  for  their  own  research 
and  development.  Dr.  Richard  Nelson,  of 
the  Rand  Corp.,  stated  before  my  Mo- 
nopoly Subconimiltee  of  the  Senate 
Small  Busine.ss  Committee  that  this 
practice  is  quite  prevalent.  Many  firms 
determine  v.hat  rcsorrch  is  of  interest  to 
them  and  fits  into  their  lon:r-ran!;c 
pro:iram.  They  then  try  to  sell  the 
project  to  a  Government  agency  for 
either  all  or  partial  financing.  If  they 
can  get  funding  for  it.  fine.  If  not. 
there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  they  will 
get  company  financing  for  it.  Dr.  Ne'.son 
concluded  that  if  the  Government  is  not 
willing  to  waive  title  to  patent.",  it  might 
encourage  the  private  firms  to  do  their 
ov.n  research  and  in  that  way,  enlarpe 
the  total  of  research  and  development  in 
the  econoiuy. 

What  is  wrong  about  that?  They 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

A  good  illustration  was  given  to  me  by 
Dr.  Hornig,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

Rasearch  personnel  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity conceived  and  tested  an  Improved 
method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sur- 
face fissures  in  metal  objects  Involving  the 
use  of  a  liquid  penetrant  and  a  developer. 
This  was  not  done  undrr  Government  spon- 
sorship, but  the  university  was  doing  another 
study  for  the  Government  In  the  general 
area.  Since  a  substantial  amount  of  the  de- 
velopment work  would  be  required  on  the 
ne  V  process,  the  Government  was  asked  If  It 
was  Interested  In  supporting  the  work  imder 
contract.  The  Government  declined.  Tlie 
university  Itself  is  undertaking  to  complete 
the  work  and  will  assume  the  task  of  pat- 
enting and  licensing  so  us  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  public.  I 

IV.    GOVERNMENT    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 
RAISES  TECHNOLOGICAL  LEVEL  OF  OUR  SOCIETY 

By  making  the  results  of  Government- 
financed  research  freely  available  to  all. 
the  technological  level  of  our  whole  so- 
ciety is  raised.  Private  industiy  itself 
benefits  from  this.  A  good  illustration 
is  the  development  of  the  fermentation 
process  for  the  production  of  penicillin 
at  the  Peoi'ia.  111.,  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  proc- 
ess is  still  the  basic  process  used  in  the 
production  of  penicillin  and  is  also  used 
for  the  production  of  practically  all  an- 
tibiotics made  by  private  drug  companies. 
The  process  which  was  available  to  all 
manufacturers  thus  enabled  them  to  u^e 
it  for  other  products.  In  addition,  im- 
provements were  made  in  penicillin,  and 
other  changes,  on  which  patents  have 
been  secured  by  private  companies. 

Another  interesting  example  is  that  of 
dialdehyde  starch  which  was  developed 
at  public  expense  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  then  made  available  to 
all  of  industry.  The  result  is  that  pri- 
vate firms  in  many  different  industries 
are  using  the  higher  technological  level 
as  a  new  takeoff  point,  are  making  im- 
provements, are  making  new  adapta- 
tions to  fit  their  own  industries,  and  are 
securing  patents  on  the  work  they  them- 
selves did.  Dialdehyde  starch  is  now  be- 
ing u.sed  for  making  high  wet-strength 
paper  and  other  special  kinds  of  paper. 
It  is  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 
Ea.stman  Kodak  is  using  it  as  a  harden- 
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ing  of  gelatin  for  film,  and  it  is  also  be- 
ing used  for  surgical  sponge. 

Another  illustration  is  epoxidized  oils 
which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  con- 
ventional type  plasticizer  for  synthetic 
resins.  It  prevents  resins  from  turning 
yellow  as  they  age.  Plasticizers  are  used 
to  make  plastics  pliable  and  tough  so 
they  can  be  molded  and  worked  without 
cracking  and  remain  flexible  throughout 
their  life.  The  new  plasticizer  makes 
plastics  last  longer. 

The  fact  that  a  plasticizer  makes  up 
as  much  as  30  to  40  percent  of  many 
plastic  products  indicates  the  impor- 
tance of  this  research.  Here,  again,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  the  re- 
sults of  its  research  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  General  Mills,  Rohm  &  Haas, 
and  other  companies  built  on  the  pub- 
lic's research,  upon  which  they  secured 
their  own  patents. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  innumerable 
examples  available  which  show  that  pri- 
vate fii-ms  take  to  new  developments  as 
ducks  take  to  water.  There  is  no  quicker 
way  to  stimulate  production,  provide  em- 
ployment, and  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing than  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment unlock  the  treasures  of  modern 
science  and  make  them  available  to  all 
on  equal  terms. 

Private  industi*y  has  used  the  work, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  research  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  solve  its 
problems.  For  example,  Dr.  V.  T.  Pat- 
ton,  director  of  urethane  chemicals  re- 
search and  development,  Wyandotte 
Chemical  Corp.,  of  Michigan,  invited 
two  Department  of  Agriculture  research 
people  for  a  visit  to  the  company.  The 
Department's  people  were  able  to  advise 
the  men  of  the  Wyandotte  research  and 
development  laboratories  on  several 
problems  they  had  encountered  in  lab- 
oratoi-y  trials  of  the  Department's 
starch-derived  glycol  glucoside  polyether 
preparation.  Representatives  of  three 
starch  companies  also  had  discussions 
with  Department  of  Agriculture  people 
because  they  had  run  into  a  problem 
identical  to  Wyandotte's  experience — 
notes  from  the  Director  of  the  Northern 
Division,  issue  No.  757,  April  16,  1965. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  devel- 
oped in  the  laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  available  to  all 
of  mankind.  One  of  the  great  develop- 
ments of  this  great  area  of  Government 
is  dextran.  Because  of  the  vital  need  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  civilian  defense 
for  a  satisfactory  blood  plasma  extender 
that  coiUd  be  used  for  the  treatment  of 
casualties  in  the  event  of  atomic  bomb- 
ing or  other  national  emergency,  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  development 
of  a  plasma  substitute  was  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1950. 
As  a  result  of  this  work  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  governmental  agencies 
and  industrial  groups,  production  of 
clinical-grade  dextran  on  a  commercial 
scale  and  its  use  in  hospitals  and  on  bat- 
tlefields of  Korea  as  a  substitute  for  hu- 
man blood  plasma  became  a  recognized 
accomplishment  in  approximately  1 
year's  time.  Dextran  is  important  in 
cases  of  immediate  need  for  restoration 
of  blood  volume  in  accidents  in  civilian 
life  where  time  and  facilities  do  not  per- 


mit blood  typing.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  place  a  dollar  value  on  the 
importance  of  the  development  of  clinical 
dextran,  since  human  life  is  involved. 

Because  the  knowledge  of  this  product 
is  available  to  anyone,  people  from  all 
over  the  world  come  to  see  how  they  can 
benefit.  Recently,  representatives  from 
Pharmacia,  of  Sweden,  visited  the  North- 
ern Agricultural  Laboratories  in  Peoria. 
111.  Increased  dextran  consumption  and 
inability  of  its  suppliers  to  step  up  capac- 
ity to  meet  Pharmacia  demands  brought 
these  men  from  over.seas  to  discuss  pro- 
duction and  to  obtain  information  about 
equipment.  In  fact,  Pharmacia,  one  of 
the  largest  privately  owned  drug  produc- 
ing fii-ms  in  Sweden,  which  has  two  sub- 
sidiary plants  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause this  development  is  available  to  all 
of  industiy,  is  contemplating  the  possible 
construction  of  facilities  for  producing 
dextran  in  the  United  States.  This  will 
be  helpful  in  increasing  investment,  em- 
ployment, and  income  in  this  countiy. 

v.  GOVERNMENT  RESEARCH  BENEFITS  ALL  OF 
INDUSTRY 

The  principal  argument  that  is  used  to 
justify  the  giveaway  of  the  public's  prop- 
erty rights  in  patents  is  that  a  monopoly 
is  needed  to  insure  the  commercial  utili- 
zation of  new  inventions  and  discoveries. 
It  follows  from  this  argument,  of  course, 
that  new  discoveries  would  remain  un- 
utilized if  patent  rights  were  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  made  freely 
available  to  all. 

This  argument  is  just  plain  nonsense. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this 
contention.  The  experiences  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Interior  Department, 
and  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government  show  just  the  opposite.  I 
have  already  given  specific  examples  to 
show  how  private  firms  have  taken  new 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  were 
available  to  everyone  and,  basing  their 
own  work  on  them,  have  made  improve- 
ments on  which  they  secured  their  own 
patents.  The  new  technological  base  was 
available  to  anyone  who  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  of  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man],  who  is  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  research  caiTied  on  by  the  New 
Orleans  laboratories  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  improving  and  expand- 
ing the  uses  of  cotton.  Because  the  re- 
sults of  this  research  have  been  made 
freely  available  to  all.  the  new  processes 
and  products  are  being  used  to  the  full- 
est extent.  No  one  is  deprived  of  any- 
tliing  except  the  legal  authority  to  ex- 
clude others. 

Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  other  cotton-producing 
States  have  benefited  because  the  de- 
mand for  cotton  has  increased.  The  cot- 
ton-textile manufacturing  areas  have 
been  benefited,  and  the  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States  have  ben- 
efited through  an  increase  in  real  income 
brought  about  by  lower  prices  due  to 
competition.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
determine  who  has  been   injured  as  a 


result  of  making  the  results  of  Govern- 
ment-financed research  freely  available 
to  all.  I  can  see  only  benefits,  not  in- 
juries. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  these  develop- 
ments? 

One  is  a  class  of  finishing  agents  which 
impart  wrinkle-resistance  and  wash- 
and-wear  qualities  to  cotton  fabrics.  At 
least  a  dozen  companies  are  producing 
these  agents,  and  many  textile  firms  are 
using  them.  In  1962,  alone,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  2  billion  yards  of 
cotton  fabric  were  treated  with  these  new 
finishing  agents. 

Another  development  has  been  stretch- 
cotton  fabrics  which  are  opening  new 
markets  for  cotton.  All-cotton  stretch 
fabrics  have  been  used  in  giving  gar- 
ments greater  comfort,  better  fit.  and 
better  shape  retention.  Estimated  pro- 
duction for  1964  was  57  million  yards. 
By  1975.  it  is  expected  that  more  than 
21/4  million  bales  of  all  textile  fibers  will 
be  devoted  to  stretch  cotton. 

Those  in  the  executive  branch  in  the 
Government,  who  are  trying  to  justify 
the  granting  of  monopoly  rights  on  Gov- 
ernment-financed research,  would  say 
that  since  everyone  has  access  to 
this  new  technology,  no  one  will  use  it. 
But,  Mr.  President,  something  must  be 
wrong  with  this  claim.  We  find,  instead, 
that  30  companies — large  and  small — 
are  using  this  new  technology. 

Other  important  developments  for  the 
cotton  industry  have  been  the  develop- 
ment of  durable,  flame-resistant  cotton 
fabrics,  and  weather-resistant  cotton 
fabrics,  which  are  being  produced  by 
processes  invented  and  developed  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  which  are  freely  available 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  use  them.  Doz- 
ens of  firms  in  the  chemical,  fabric,  and 
laundry  industries  are  benefiting  from 
these  new  developments. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as 
everyone  knows,  does  considerable  re- 
search and  makes  the  results  freely 
available  to  the  public.  New  processes 
developed  by  TVA  in  its  fertilizer  re- 
search, for  example,  are  patented  by  TVA 
and  then  are  made  available  to  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  on  a  royalty-free,  non- 
exclusive basis.  As  a  result  of  this  pol- 
icy, farmers  are  getting  more  and  bet- 
ter chemical  fertilizers  and  at  lower 
prices  than  they  did  15  years  ago.  Two 
hundred  and  seven  companies  have  been 
licensed  to  use  TVA  fertilizer  patents, 
and  about  170  of  them  are  small  busi- 
nesses. Many  of  the  small  businesses 
would  not  have  been  able  to  be  in  busi- 
ness without  the  benefits  of  TVA's  re- 
search and  the  use  of  its  patents.  This 
is  illustrated  in  specific  and  concrete 
tei-ms  by  letters  from  Mr.  Aubrey  Wag- 
ner, Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  from  the  Ouachita 
Fertilizer  &  Grain  Co.  of  Monroe.  La. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 

of  my  remarks.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).    Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.> 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, research  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  its  own  laboratories 
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has  also  been  made  freely  available  to 
the  public  and  there  has  been  no  hesita- 
tion in  using  these  new  developments. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

The  Chemical  Corps  packaging  and 
materials  development  program  has  led 
to  the  development  of  a  number  of  items 
of  great  value  to  both  the  military  and 
civilian  economies.  The  Chemical  Corps, 
for  example,  used  polyester  resin  to  de- 
velop bleach  containers  that  would  with- 
stand the  corrosive  action  of  bleaches, 
a  polj'thylene  plastic  carboy  to  reduce 
expensive  losses  due  to  the  breakage  of 

' '  s  carboys,  and  also  a  multiwall  paper 

u.<  to  ship  bulk  chemicals.  These  de- 
velopments were  needed  in  the  civilian 
economy  also  because  metal  drums  used 
to  traixsport  chemicals  were  subject  to 
deterioration  from  corrosion  and  glass 
carboys  were  subject  to  breakage.  There 
was  also  a  need  for  inexpensive  and 
strong  shipping  containers  for  bulk 
chemicals.  Manufacturers  of  bags  and 
sacks — as  have  manufacturers  of  various 
plastic  suitcases,  and  many  other  man- 
ufacturers— are  using  the  results  of  this 
research. 

An  improved  method  of  producing 
technical  grade  DDT  developed  by  the 
Ai-mys  Chemical  Corps  is  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  DDT  by  many  small 
manufacturers. 

In  connection  with  studies  of  Tabun, 
a  nerve  gas  containing  the  cyanide  radi- 
cal, an  existing  spot  test  for  cyanide  ion 
and  cyanogen  chloride  was  converted  by 
Chemical  Corps  personnel  into  a  sensi- 
tive method  for  quantitatively  estimating 
minute  concentrations  of  cyanide  ion  or 
cyanogen  chloride.  This  quick  and  sim- 
ple test  has  been  used  to  detect  minute 
quantities  of  cyanide  by  public  health 
agencies,  silver  plating  companies,  coke 
plants,  companies  producing  fertilizer  by 
the  nitrogen  fixation  process,  the  petro- 
leum refining  industiy.  the  manufactur- 
ers of  certain  kinds  of  paper,  and  other 
industries.  Manufacturers  of  vitamin 
pi-oducts  use  it  to  measiu-e  the  exact 
amount  of  cyanide  in  vitamin  B  :.  Cya- 
nide is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
vitamin. 

The  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Research  and 
Development  Laboratories  have  devel- 
oped cartographic  drafting  methods  and 
equipment  which  has  reduced  by  about 
50  percent  the  cost  of  map  compilation 
drafting  used  by  private  firms  in  this 
industi-y.  The  same  organization  has 
made  available  to  the  whole  lithographic 
pnntmg  industry  the  results  of  its  re- 
search in  a  new  method  of  resurfacing 
hthographic  press  plates,  which  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  operation  by 
about  one-third.  Other  cost-reducing 
methods  and  processes  in  printing,  en- 
graving, and  Uthofrraphy  have  been 
made  available  to  all  private  firms  that 
want  to  use  them.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  reduction  in  cost  to  consumers 
and  greater  and  more  profitable  busi- 
ness for  private  firms. 

The  Army  Engineering  Laboratories 
has  developed  all  kinds  of  paints— such 

as  odorless  and  fire-resistant  paints 

protective  coatings,  snow  and  ice  re- 
moval equipment,  ci-anes.  equipment  for 
handling  liquid  fuels,  fire-extinguishing 
agents,  firehose,  water  purifiers,  and  a 
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host  of  other  things  which  are  being 
produced  by  hundi-eds  of  companies, 
large  and  small. 

The  Quatermaster  Corps  has  devel- 
oped tents,  sleeping  bags,  toilet  soaps, 
heating  and  lighting  equipment,  pre- 
cooked and  dehydrated  food  products, 
fuels,  and  materials-handling  equip- 
ment. New  methods  of  tanning  leather 
to  make  it  more  durable  and  long  wear- 
ing have  been  developed  by  the  Quar- 
termaster Coips.  put  into  the  public  do- 
main, and  are  being  used  by  the  shoe 
and  leather  industiy. 

The  Research  and  Development  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  the  Surseon  Gen- 
eral. Department  of  the  Army,  has  de- 
veloped new  druas.  vaccines,  and  new 
medical  procedures  which  are  widely 
used  in  the  civilian  economy.  The  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Medical  Center  has  de- 
veloped dental  equipment  which  is  used 
by  all  civilian  dental  practitioners. 

The  U.S.  Army  Electronics  Labora- 
tories have  developed  printed  or  etched 
circuits  which  eliminate  laborious, 
skilled  hand  wiring,  a  process  which 
opens  the  door  to  automated  electronic 
production.  The  entire  electronic  in- 
dustiT  has  taken  advantage  of  this  de- 
velopment, which  has  brought  about 
ti-emendous  savings  in  the  production 
and  maintenance  of  all  types  of  elec- 
tronic consumer  goods  and  capital 
equipment,  from  tiny  hearing  aids  to 
giant  computers.  Not  only  can  this 
process  of  manufacture  save  the  Gov- 
ernment as  much  as  S30  million  annu- 
ally, but  it  can  also  save  the  consumers 
millions  of  dollars  in  electronic  electrical 
goods  production  and  maintenance. 

The  Army's  Electronics  Laboratories 
have  made  important  contributions  in 
the  development  of  the  transistor  and 
in  increasing  the  understanding  of 
semiconductor  properties.  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  state  of  the  art  and 
free  availability  of  new  developments 
have  opened  the  door  in  a  practical  and 
economic  sense  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
industry  with  a  tremendous  potential 
growth.  All  of  industry  has  benefited  by 
the  basic  work  done  in  this  area  by  the 
Army's  laboratories:  the  semiconductor 
industry  and  the  electronic  equipment 
industry,  as  well  as  all  industrial  users 
of  electronic  equipment.  Some  of  the 
civilian  products  incorporating  these 
new  developments  are  radar  in  commer- 
cial aircraft,  hearing  aids,  computers, 
radio  and  television,  electronic  home  ap- 
pliances, industrial  equipment,  medical 
research  and  equipment,  and  other 
products  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  can  go  on  indefinitely  citing  specific 
examples  which  certainly  corroborate 
my  point  that  new  knowledge,  new  dis- 
coveries, new  inventions,  when  made 
freely  available  to  all  our  people,  raise 
our  standard  of  living,  increase  employ- 
ment and  consumer  welfare,  increase 
total  profits,  and  enrich  our  lives  in 
general. 

Vr.    SOME    GOVERNMENT     •FFICIALS     LACK    FAITH 
IN    COMPETITION 

Dr.  Hornig.  the  President's  science  ad- 
viser, has  told  me.  my  assistant,  and 
others  through  letters  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, monopoly  is  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic progress,  that  the  American  peo- 


ple will  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
new  developments,  including  the  latest 
drugs,  unless  the  Government  bestows 
on  private  companies  monopoly  rights 
to  the  results  of  publicly  financed  re- 
search. Why?  So  these  companies  can 
force  the  public  to  pay  through  the  nose 
for  those  things  which  the  public  has 
already  paid  to  bring  into  being. 

Mr.  James  Webb,  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  has  expressed  the  san^.e 
sentiments.  When  Mr.  Webb  appeared 
in  March  1963  before  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  he  was  asked  if  he  could  give 
the  subcommittee  any  figures,  studies,  or 
facts  of  any  kind  which  might  reason- 
ably support  his  position. 

Whrit  do  you  think  was  his  answer, 
Mr.  President? 

His  answer  was: 

It  is  a  very  difficult  statement  to  prove  but 
anyway  I  wiU  do  my  best  for  you. 

It  is  more  than  2  years  later.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  no  supporting  evidence  has 
been  received  yet. 

My  guess  is  that  he  does  not  have  any 
evidence.    There  just  is  not  any. 

We  ask  for  proof,  and  instead  we  get 
ridiculous  statements  as  to  how  wonder- 
ful monopoly  is. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  What  these 
people  are  really  saying  is  that  they  have 
no  faith  in  capitalism,  that  they  have  no 
faith  in  the  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system.  What  these  people  are  really 
saying  is  that  some  kind  of  a  public  sub- 
sidy—and that  is  what  it  really  is — is 
needed  for  economic  growth  and  the 
maintenance  of  employment,  income, 
and  the  standard  of  living:  the  free  play 
of  the  marketplace  cannot  be  trusted. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  ought  to  set- 
tle this  problem  once  and  for  all.  If 
what  these  gentlemen  say  is  true,  then 
perhaps  we  ought  to  consider  repealing 
the  Slierman  Act.  the  Clayton  Act.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  other 
legislation  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
serve our  system  of  economic  freedom, 
and  to  prevent  the  closing  off  of  large 
segments  of  our  economy  to  those  people 
who  wish  to  ri.sk  their  resoiu-ces  and  add 
to  the  wealth— both  material  and  spirit- 
ual— of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  merely  an 
economic  problem.  This  is  a  problem 
which  concerns  otir  liberty  and  freedom. 
To  the  extent  that,  through  the  granting 
of  monopolies,  areas  of  our  economic  life 
are  barred  to  many  of  our  citizens,  to 
that  extent  is  our  freedom  abridged. 

Scientific  and  technological  research 
conducted  or  financed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment represents  a  vast  national  re- 
source, which  could  equal  or  surpass  in 
actual  and  potential  value  the  public 
domain  opened  to  settlement  in  the  last 
century.  Because  the  control  of  patent 
rights  in  inventions  resulting  from  such 
activities  means  the  control  of  the  fruits 
of  this  resource,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  results  of  re- 
search available  for  use  by  the  entire 
American  public  which  has  made  this 
research  possible. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  would  only  pic- 
ture what  is  involved,  and  project  this 
matter  over   8  years  of  a  President's 


term,  assuming  he  is  reelected  by  the 
people,  we  are  talking  about  a  gross 
amount  of  $120  billion  to  be  invested 
over  an  8-year  period  either  m  estab- 
lishing, strengthening,  or  mamtammg 
monopolies  which  are  burdensome  and 
expensive  to  the  public.  We  are  talking 
about  a  vast  public  investment  by  the 
people  amounting  to  $120  billion.  This 
is  knowledge  which  should  be  made 
available  not  merely  to  a  few  Govern- 
ment favorites.  •   „*>,» 

For  that  reason.  I  am  introducing  the 
bill  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1899)  to  prescribe  a  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, disposition,  and  use  of  proprietaiy 
rights  in  inventions  made,  and  in  scien- 
tific and  technical  information  obtained, 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1899 

Be   it  enacted   bij  the  Senate  and   House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  CoJigrcss  assembled,  That  this  Act 

mny  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Inventions  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Administration  '  means  the 
Federal  Inventions  Administration. 

(b)  The  term  "Administrator  "  means  the 
Administrator  of  Federal  Inventions. 

(c)  The  term  "executive  agency"  includes 
any  executive  or  military  department  of  the 
United  States,  any  Independent  establish- 
ment (other  than  the  Administration)  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  any  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation. 

(d)  The  term  "agency  head"  means  the 
head  of  any  executive  agency,  except  that  (1) 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  the  agency 
head  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  of 
each  military  department  thereof,  and  (2)  in 
the  case  of  any  authority,  commission,  or 
other  agency  control  over  which  is  exercised 
by  more  than  one  individual  such  term  means 
the  body  exercising  such  control. 

(e)  The  term  "contract"  means  any  actual 
or  proposed  contract,  agreement,  commit- 
ment, understanding,  or  other  arrangement 
entered  into  by  any  executive  agency  with 
any  other  person  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
property  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  executive 
agency  or  for  the  rendition  of  any  service  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  executive  agency,  and  in- 
cludes any  assignment,  substitution  of  par- 
ties, or  subcontract  of  any  tier  executed  or 
entered  into  for  or  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  that  contract. 

(f)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  in- 
dividual and  any  corporation,  partnership, 
firm,  association,  institution,  or  other  entity. 

(g)  The  term  "Invention"  means  any  In- 
vention, discovery.  Improvement,  or  Innova- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  patentability 
thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "class",  when  used  with  re- 
gard to  Inventions,  means  any  class  or  sub- 
class of  Inventions  under  the  classincation 
system  of  the  Patent  Office. 

(i)  The  term  "made",  when  used  In  rela- 
tion  to  any  invention,   means   the  concep- 


tion or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of 
such  invention. 


PROPRIETARY  INTEREST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
INVENTIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  have 
exclusive  right  and  title  to  any  invention 
made  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  any  executive  agency  if — 

(1)  the  invention  was  made  in  the  per- 
formance by  such  officer  or  employee  of 
duties  which  he  was  employed  or  assigned  to 
perform,  and  was  made  during  working  hours 
or  with  a  contribution  by  the  Government  of 
(A)  the  use  of  Government  facilities,  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  funds,  (B)  information 
in  which  the  Government  had  a  proprietary 
Interest,  or  (C)  the  services  of  any  other  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Government  during 
working  hours;  or 

( 2 )  the  officer  or  employee  who  made  such 
invention  was  employed  or  assigned  to  per- 
form research,  development,  or  exploration 
work  and  the  Invention  is  directly  related  to 
the  work  he  was  employed  or  assigned  to  per- 
form or  was  made  within  the  scope  of  the 
duties  of  his  employment. 

(b)  The  United  States  shal':  have  exclu- 
sive right  and  title  to  any  invention  made  by 
any  person  if  the  invention  was  made  In  the 
course  of  or  in  consequence  of  any  scientific 
or  technological  research,  development,  or 
exploration  activity  undertaken  by  that  per- 
son or  any  other  person  for  the  performance 
of  any  obligation  arising  directly  or  indirectly 
from  any  contract  or  lease  entered  into,  or 
any  grant  made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  ex- 
ecutive agency. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  patent  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  for  any  such  invention 
shall  be  Issued  or  assigned  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States  UFwn  application 
made  by  the  Administrator  and  without  pay- 
ment by  him  of  any  fee  or  compensation. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
deprive  any  person  of  any  right  or  Interest 
duly  acquired  In  or  with  respect  to  any  pat- 
ent issued  for  any  Invention  not  made  in  the 
course  of  or  in  consequence  of  any  scientific 
or  technological  research,  development,  or 
exploration  activity  undertaken  by  any  per- 
son for  the  performance  of  any  obligation 
arising  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  con- 
tract or  lease  entered  Into,  or  any  grant 
made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  executive 
agency. 

federal  INVENTIONS  ADMINISTRATION 
ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Federal  Inventions  Administration.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Administration,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions,  to — 

(1)  stimulate  Invention  within  the  United 
States  and  encourage  the  disclosure  of  in- 
ventions; 

(2)  protect,  promote,  and  administer  the 
proprietary  interests  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  inventions  made  and  scientific 
and  technological  Information  obtained 
through  activities  conducted  by  executive 
agencies  and  through  contracts  and  leases 
entered  into  and  grants  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  agencies:  and 

(3)  promote  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  widespread  use  in  industry  and  agri- 
culture of  inventions  made  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds. 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  be  headed  by 
an  Administrator  of  Federal  Inventions,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  Level  III  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Schedule. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Administrator  of  Federal  Inventions 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 


ate, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  Level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule.  The  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  perform  such  duties  and 
exercise  such  powers  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe.  During  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Administrator,  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Deputy  Administrator  shall  act  as 
Administrator. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  General  Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  Level 
V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 
The  General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal 
officer  of  the  Administration,  and  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Administrator  may 
direct.  During  the  absence  or  disability,  or 
in  the  event  of  vac'iicies  in  the  offices,  of 
the  Administrator  auu  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, the  General  Counsel  shall  act  as  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(e)  The  Administrator.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  General  Counsel  may  not  en- 
gage in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment while  serving  as  such.  No  individ- 
ual shall  be  appointed  or  serve  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Administration — 

(1)  while  he  holds  legal  title  to.  or  bene- 
ficial equitable  interest  in,  share  capital  (Ai 
exceeding  in  market  value  $1,000  in  any  cor- 
poration engaged  In  the  performance  of  any 
scientific  or  technological  research,  develop- 
ment, or  exploration  activity  pursuant  to  any 
obligation  arising  directly  or  indirectly  from 
any  contract  or  lease  entered  into  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  executive  agency,  or  (B)  ex- 
ceeding in  market  value  $5,000  in  more  than 
one  such  corporation:  or 

(2)  If  within  five  years  he  has  served  as 
an  officer  or  director  of  any  such  corporation; 
or 

(3)  if  within  five  years  he  has  been  affili- 
ated in  any  capacity  with  any  partnership, 
association,  institution,  or  other  legal  entity 
which  is  engaged  or  at  any  time  during  such 
affiliation  was  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  any  scientific  or  technological  research,  de- 
velopment, or  exploration  activity  pursuant 
to  any  obligation  arising  directly  or  indirectly 
from  any  contract  or  lease  entered  into  or 
grant  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  executive 
agency. 


POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 
the  discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  shall  have  authority  to  direct  and 
supervise  all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  person- 
nel as  mav  be  required  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  Administration.  The 
Administrator  may  procure,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
the  temixsrary  and  intermittent  services  ol 
individuals  and  organizations  to  the  same 
extent  as  authorized  for  executive  depart- 
ments by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2. 
1946  (60  Stat.  810),  but  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed $75  per  diem  for  the  personal  servicfe 
of  individuals.  With  the  prior  consent  of 
the  agency  head  of  any  executive  agency, 
the  Administrator  may  (1)  utilize  the  serv- 
ices, information,  and  facilities  of  any  such 
agency,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  such  personnel  of  any 
such  agency  as  the  Administrator  deems 
advisable. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  establish  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate  to  provide  to  the  Admin- 
istration necessary  consultation,  advice,  and 
information  relating  to  its  functions  and  the 
performance!  thereof. 
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(d)  The  Administrator  may  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  in  the  Administration,  and  he  may 
delegate  authority  for  the  performance  of 
any  such  function  to  any  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee under  his  direction  and  supervision. 

(e)  Upon  request  made  by  the  agency 
head  of  any  executive  agency  (other  than 
the  Administration),  the  Administrator  may 
delegate  to  such  agency  head  authority  for 
the  administration  of  any  proprietary  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  any  invention 
or  class  of  inventions  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  other  executive  agency 
possesses  special  quaimcatlon  to  carry  Into 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  such  proprietary  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  delegation  of  authority 
sh.iU  be  conditioned  upon — 

( 1 )  compliance  by  such  other  executive 
agency  with  such  general  policies  for  the 
administration  of  that  proprietary  Interest 
as  the  Administrator  shall  establish  from 
time  to  time  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  furnishing  by  such  other  execu- 
tive agency  to  the  Administrator  of  such 
periodical  and  special  reports  concerning  the 
administration  of  that  proprietary  interest 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  from 
time  to  time. 

( f )  The  Administrator  shall — 
1 1  >   prescribe  such   rules  and  regulations 

as  he  determines  to  be  required  for  the  ful- 
fillment by  executive  agencies  of  their  obliga- 
tions under  any  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  proprieUiry  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  inventions  and  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nological   Information;    and 

(2)  conduct  from  time  to  time  such 
studies  and  investigations  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  executive  agencies  relating  to  the 
proprietary  interests  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  inventions  and  scientific  and 
technological  information  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Administration. 

(g)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  each 
executive  agency  shall  furnish  to  the  Admin- 
istration such  Information  and  documents 
(including  pending  patent  applications)  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Admmlstratlon  under  this  Act.  Upon 
request  made  by  the  Administrator,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  initiate  and  conduct 
such  legal  proceedings  as  may  be  required 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
proprietary  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
any  invention  or  with  respect  to  any  scien- 
tific or  technological  information. 

<h)  The  Administrator  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Administration 
of  such  design  as  the  President  shall  approve, 
and  judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

(i)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  In  January  of  each  year  a  report 
which  shall   Include — 

(1)  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  Ad- 
ministration during  the  preceding  calendar 
year; 

(2)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  any  disposal  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  of  any  proprietary  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  Inventions  or  scien- 
tific or  technological  information;  and 

(3)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  he  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  protect  the  proprietary 
interests  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Inventions  and  scientinc  and  technologi- 
cal Information. 

(j)  Upon  request  made  by  the  chairman 
Df  any  committee  of  the  Congress  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter,  or  the 
chairman  of  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct such  special  studies,  make  such  special 
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reports,  and  furnish  such  Information  to 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  as  such 
committee  or  subcommittee  may  determine 
to  be  required  for  the  discharge  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities concerning  the  proprietary  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  inventions  and  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal information  obtained  through  the  per- 
formance of  services  under  contracts  and 
leases  entered  into  and  grants  made  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies. 

AD.MINISTR.\XJON     OF     PATENT     RIGHTS     OF     THE 
*        VNITED    STATES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall— 

(1)  make  application  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  and  when  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  the  appropriate  otlicers  of  foreign 
governments,  for  the  Issuance  to  the  United 
Sti^tes  of  patents  upon  patentable  inventions 
as  to  whioh  the  United  States  has  proprietary 
rights; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  required 
for  the  prosecution  of  those  applications  in 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  take  title  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  to  all  patents  issued  or  assigned  to. 
and  all  interests  in  patents,  proprietary 
rights  to  Inventions,  and  technical  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  Inventions  acquired  by. 
the  United  States  or  any  executive  agency; 
and 

(4)  maintain  custody  of  and  control  over 
all  documents  evidencing  the  title  or  Inter- 
est possessed  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  any  patent. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  determines  to  be  required  to — 

( 1 )  protect  and  preserve  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
patents,  inventions,  and  scientific  of  techno- 
logical information;  and 

(2)  effectuate  the  dedication  for  public 
U'-.e  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  any  patent  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  action  will  best  promote 
the  public  policy  declared  by  this  Act. 

COLLECTIOX  AND   DISSEMINATION   OP  SCIENTIFIC 
AND   TECHNOLOGICAL    INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)   The  Administration   shall — 

( 1 )  prepare  and  maintain  stich  Indexes 
and  other  compilations  of  information  as 
may  be  required  to  determine  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  proprietary  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  inventions  and  in  scientific 
and  technical  Information; 

(2)  provide  suitable  repositories  for.  and 
schedules  and  compilations  reflecting  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of.  technical  information 
obtained  by  the  United  States  through  the 
scientific  and  technological  activities  con- 
ducted by  executive  agencies  and  by  other 
organizations  Incident  to  the  performance  of 
services  under  contracts  and  leases  entered 
into  and  gran^B  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
executive  agencies;  and 

(3)  make  available  to  each  executive 
agency  (Including  the  military  departments) 
all  scientific  and  technical  Information 
available  to  the  Administrator  which  may 
have  value  to  such  executive  agency  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
public  dissemination,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
military  security,  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical Information,  and  to  promote  the  wid- 
est and  fullest  possible  use  thereof  in  the 
public  Interest,  the  Administration  shall — 

( 1 )  obtain,  assemble,  and  classify  avail- 
able publications  and  other  Information  con- 
cerning Inventions  and  discoveries  which 
may  provide  assistance  for  Inventors,  small 
business  organizations,  and  the  general 
public; 

(2)  evaluate  all  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal informaUon  available  to  the  Administra- 
tion to  determine  its  probable  application  to 
commercial  uses  In  the  development  of  new 


and  better  products  and  advanced  techno- 
logical methods  of  production; 

(3)  compile,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
greatest  practicable  distribution  to  libraries 
trade  associations,  and  organizations  engaged 
In  trade  and  industry  of  publications  dis- 
closing the  results  of  such  evaluation  to  the 
end  that  Inventors  and  industrial  and  trade 
organizations  may  receive  promptly  informa- 
tion concerning  new  Inventions  and  discov- 
eries relating  to  their  fields  of  special  Inter- 
est; and 

(4»  conduct  such  economic  research  as 
may  be  required  to  evaluate  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Administration  through 
its  activities  to  the  growth  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
stimulation  of  competition  among  private 
enterprises  engaged  in  such  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

DISPOSAL     OF    PROPRIETARY     INTERESTS     OF    THE 
VNITED     STATES     IN     INVENTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  objectives  specified  In 
section  4(a)  of  this  Act  can  be  accomplished 
best  by  the  disposition  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  the  proprietary  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  any  invention,  he  may  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  and  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  military  se- 
curity as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  — 

(1)  dedicate  that  Invention  to  the  public 
for  public  use  without  payment  of  any  roy- 
alty or  other  charge; 

(2)  grant  to  any  person  who  Is  a  national 
of  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  com- 
mercial exploitation,  a  license  to  practice 
that  Invention;  or 

(3)  grant  to  any  such  person  (or.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  national)  a 
license  for  the  practice  of  that  invention,  in 
exchange  for  the  receipt  of  the  right  to  prac- 
tice a  patented  invention  the  title  to  whlcli 
is  held  by  such  person  or  government,  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  ex- 
change is  necessary  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  any  invention  In  which  the 
United  States  possesses  a  proprietary  in- 
terest. 

(b)  Each  grant  of  any  license  made  under 
p.-^ragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  for  such  period  of  time  and  upon  such 
terms  .ind  conditions  (Including  the  pay- 
ment of  such  royalties  and  other  charges)  as 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  re- 
quired to  fulfill  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  the  objectives  specified  in  section 
4ia).  Each  such  grant  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  the  payment  to  the  Administrator 
of  such  royalties  and  other  charges  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  just  and  reasonable, 
except  that  the  Administrator  may  grant  to 
any  person  a  royalty-free  nonexclusive  li- 
cense for  the  practice  of  any  invention  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  inven- 
tion was  made  in  the  fulfillment  by  such 
person  of  an  obligation  arising  from  "a  con- 
tract, lease,  or  grant  entered  Into  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  executive  agency,  or  that  the 
making  of  such  grant  will  facilitate — 

(1)  the  performance  of  the  obligations  of 
such  per-son  under  any  contract  or  lease  en- 
tered into  or  grant  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  executive  agency; 

(2)  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  any  executive  agency 
to  or  with  respect  to  any  friendly  foreign 
government  under  any  treaty  or  intergovern- 
mental agreement;  or 

(3)  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
any  program  lawfully  undertaken  under  anv 
statute  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Each  grant  of  any  license  made  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  submis- 
sion by  the  grantee  to  the  Administrator  of 
an  annual  report  which  shall  contain  a  full 
and  complete  disclosure  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  uses  made  of  the  invention  to 
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which  such  grant  relates  during  Oie  pre- 
Teding  year.  No  such  grant  may  be  maxle 
unless  the  Administrator  has  prepared  a  writ- 
ten report  which  shall  contain  a  full  and 
complete  (1)  description  of  the  nature  and 
terms  of  the  grant  made.  (2)  statement  of 
the  objectives  sought  to  be  attained  through 
the  making  of  such  grant,  and  (3)  recital  of 
the  basis  for  his  determination  that  such 
erant  Is  not  in  derogation  of  the  public  in- 
terest and  that  the  terms  thereof  adequately 
nrotect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
A  copy  of  the  report  so  made  with  respect 
to  each  such  grant  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Administration  as  a  public  record  for  a  period 
of  five  years  or  for  the  period  during  which 
the  grant  so  made  continues  in  effect,  which- 
ever period  is  the  longer. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  all 
royalties  and  other  fees  received  under  the 
provisions  of  grants  made  pursuant  to  this 
section,  except  that  (to  the  extent  auhonzed 
by  statutes  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  such  receipts  may  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Administrator  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  technical  and  commercial 
feasibility,  and  for  the  development,  of  In- 
ventions In  which  the  United  States  has 
proprietary  Interests. 

PROTECTION   OF  PROPRIETARY    INTERESTS   OP  THE 
UNfTED     STATES     IN     INVENTIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whenever  an  application  Is 
made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  a 
patent  upon  an  Invention  made  by  an  In- 
dividual who  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
such  invention  was  an  offlcer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  any  executive  agency, 
such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  full  and  complete  statement,  executed  im- 
der  oath  and  prepared  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe, 
disclosing  the  relationship  (if  any)  of  the 
making  of  that  invention  to  the  performance 
by  that  individual  of  his  duties  as  such  officer 
or  employee. 

(b)  Whenever  an  application  Is  made  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  a  patent 
upon  any  invention  made  by  any  individual 
who  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such  in- 
vention was  a  party,  or  an  officer,  employee, 
partner,  or  other  member  of  any  organization 
which  was  a  party,  to  any  contract  or  lease 
executed  or  any  grant  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  executive  agency,  such  application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  full  and  complete 
statement,  executed  under  oath  and  prepared 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prescribe,  disclosing  the  relation- 
ship (if  any)  of  the  making  of  such  Inven- 
tion to  the  performance  of  any  obligation 
arising  from  any  such  contract,  lease,  or 
grant. 

(c)   A  copy  of  each  statement  made  under 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b) .  and  a  copy 
of  the  application  to  which  It  relates,  shall 
be  transmitted   promptly   by   the   Commis- 
sioner to  the  Administrator.    Upon  any  ap- 
plication as  to  which  any  such  statement 
has  been  so  transmitted,  the  Commissioner 
may.  if  he  determines  that  the  Invention  Is 
patentable.  Issue  a  patent  to  the  applicant 
unless  the  Administrator,  within  ninety  days, 
after  receipt  of  such  application  and  state- 
ment and  after  consultation  with  the  execu- 
tive  agency    concerned,    requests   that    any 
patent  issued  upon   such   Invention  be  as- 
signed without  consideration  to  the  Admin- 
istrator on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    If, 
within    such    time,    the    Admlnisrator    files 
such  a  request  with  the  Commissioner,  the 
Commissioner  shall  transmit  notice  thereof 
to  the  applicant,  and  shall  so  assign  to  the 
Administrator  any  patent  which  may  be  Is- 
sued  upon   that   Invention   unless   the   ap- 
plicant within  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  such  notice  requests  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  Board  of  Patent  Interferences  on  the 
question  whether  the  Administrator  is  en- 
titled under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  re- 
ceive   such    assignment    on    behalf    of    the 


United  States.     If,  within  that  period,  the 
applicant  requests  such  a  hearing,  the  Board 
shall  hear  and  determine,  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  procedures  established  for  inter- 
ference cases,  the  question  so  presented.    Its 
determination   thereof   shall   be   subject   to 
appeal  by  the  applicant  or  by  the  Admin- 
istrator in  accordance  with  procedures  gov- 
erning  appeals  from  decisions   of  a   Board 
of  Patent  Interferences  In  other  proceedings, 
(d)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  issued 
to    any    applicant,    and    the    Administrator 
thereafter  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
applicant  was  obligated  to  file  with  his  appli- 
cation the  statement  required  by  subsection 
(a)  or  subsection  (b)  but  failed  to  file  such 
statement,  or  that  the  statement  which  was 
filed  by  the  applicant  In  connection  there- 
with contained  any  false  or  misleading  repre- 
sentation of  any  material  fact,  the  Adminis- 
trator  within  five   years  after   the  date   of 
issuance  of  such  patent  may  file  with  the 
Commissioner  a  request  for  the  assignment 
to  the  Administrator  of  title  to  such  patent 
on  the  records  of  the  Commissioner.    Notice 
of  any  such  request  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  Commissioner  to  the  owner  of  record  of 
such  patent,  and  title  to  such  patent  shall 
be  so  assigned  to  the  Administrator  unless 
within    thirty    days    after    receipt    of    such 
notice  such  owner  of  record  requests  a  hear- 
ing before  a  Board  of  Patent  Interferences  on 
the    question   whether   that   Invention   was 
made  under  circumstances  which  entitle  the 
Administrator  to  receive  an  assignment  of 
title   thereto  under  the  provisions  of   sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (b).    Such  question 
shall  be  heard  and  determined,  and  deter- 
mination thereof  shall  be  subject  to  review, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  subsection  (c) 
for  questions  arising  thereunder.    No  request 
made  by  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  assignment  of  any  patent, 
and  no  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  any 
criminal   statute,   shall   be   barred   by   any 
failure  of  the  Administrator  to  make  a  re- 
quest under  subsection  (c)    for  the  assign- 
ment of  such  patent  to  him,  or  by  any  notice 
previously  given  by  the  Administrator  stating 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  issuance  of 
such  patent  to  the  applicant  therefor. 

waiver     of     proprietary      INTERESTS     OP     THE 
UNITED    STATES    IN    INVENTIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  he  may 
waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  any  Invention  which  has  been 
made  by  any  person  or  class  of  persons  in 
the  performance  of  any  obligation  arising 
under  any  contract  or  lease  entered  Into, 
or  any  grant  made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
executive  agency  if — 

(1)  the  Administrator  has  determined 
that— 

(A)  the  contribution  of  funds,  facilities, 
and  proprietary  information  made  or  to  be 
made  by  the  recipient  or  recipients  of  such 
waiver  to  the  making  of  that  Invention  or 
class  of  Inventions  so  far  exceeds  the  con- 
tribution made  thereto  by  the  United  States 
Government  that  equitable  considerations 
favor  the  granting  of  such  waiver;  and 

(B)  the  granting  of  such  waiver  would 
affirmatively  advance  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  would  be  consistent  with 
the  public  policy  declared  by  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  has  received  a  writ- 
ten determination  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  effect  that  the  granting  of 
such  waiver  would  not  facilitate — 

(A)  the  growth  or  maintenance  of  monop- 
olistic control  by  any  person  of  any  product 
or  service,  or  any  class  of  products  or  serv- 
ices, offered  or  to  be  offered  for  sale  In  the 
trade  or  commerce  of  the  United  States;  or 

(B)  the  concentration  of  economic  power 
with  respect  to  any  part  of  the  trade  or  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 


(b)  Each  such  waiver  must  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  to  be  effective — 

(1)  to  insure  that  the  recipient  thereof 
will  at  his  own  expense — 

(A)  promptly  apply  for  such  domestic  and 
foreign  patents  as  the  Administrator  shall 
designate  upon  any  patentable  Invention 
made  In  consequence  of  activities  under- 
taken pursuant  to  such  contract,  lease,  or 
grant; 

(B)  prosecute  each  such  application  dili- 
gently; and 

(C)  take  such  action  as  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  to  be  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  each  patent-lESued  upon  any  such 
application  and  the  interest  retained  by  the 
United  States  therein; 

(2)  to  permit  the  Administrator.  In  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  recipient  thereof 
to  fulfill  any  obligation  undertaken  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2),  to  take  such  action,  at  the  expense  of 
the  recipient  of  such  waiver,  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine  to  be  required  for 
the  fulfillment  of  such  obligation; 

(3)  to  reserve  to  the  United  States  an 
Irrevocable  license  for  the  practice  of  such 
Invention,  and  the  use  of  technical  Infor- 
mation relating  thereto,  throughout  the 
world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  government  pursuant  to  any 
treaty  or  agreement  with  the  United  States; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  any  Invention  having 
present  or  potential  commercial  utility,  to 
insure  that — 

(A)  the  recipient  of  such  waiver  within 
three  years  after  the  granting  thereof  will 
effectively  develop  any  embodiment  or  proc- 
ess of  such  Invention  to  the  point  of  com- 
mercial utility  and  offer  the  benefits  of  the 
developed  invention  to  the  public  in  accord- 
ance with  normal  business  practice;  and 

(B)  the  Administrator  may  revoke  such 
waiver  upon  his  determination  that  the  re- 
cipient has  failed  to  fulfill  in  all  substantial 
respects  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
recipient  of  the  waiver  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph; and 

(5)  to  Insure  that  the  recipient  thereof 
will  take  such  other  action  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine  to  be  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  to  be  consistent  with  the  public 
policy  declared  by  this  Act. 

PROVISIONS   OF   GOVERNMENT   CONTRACTS, 
LEASES,     AND    GRANTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b) ,  each  contract,  lease,  and  grant 
entered  into  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
executive  agency  which  requires  or  contem- 
plates the  performance  of  any  scientific  or 
technological  research,  development,  or  ex- 
ploration activity  shall  contain  provisions 
determined  by  the  Administrator  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
be  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
prietary interests  of  the  United  Stetes  in  in- 
ventions and  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation. 

(b)  The  Administrator  by  regulations  may 
except  from  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(a)  those  contracts,  leases,  and  grants,  and 
those  classes  of  contracts,  leases,  and  grants 
which  he  has  determined  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  to  involve 
no  present  or  prospective  proprietary  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  Inventions  or  In 
scientific  or  technical  Information.  No  such 
exemption  may  be  made  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator has  prepared  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  exemption,  and  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  basis  for  his  deter- 
mination that  the  contracts,  leases,  or 
grants,  or  the  classes  of  contracts,  leases,  or 
grants!  described  therein  Involve  no  present 
or  prospective  proprietary  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  Inventions  or  In  scientific 
or  technical  information.    A  copy  of  each 
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such  report  shall  be  reUiined  by  the  Admin- 
istration as  a  public  record  thereof  during 
the  effective  period  of  every  contract,  lease, 
or  grant  of  any  class  described  therein  and 
for  not  less  than  one  year  thereafter. 

(c)  Each  contract  or  lease  entered  into  by 
or  on  behalf  of  any  executive  agency  with  any 
person,  and  each  grant  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  executive  agency  to  any  person,  which 
is  required  by  this  section  to  contain  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  the  proprietary 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  Inventions 
also  shall  contain  provisions  determined  by 
the  Administrator  with  the  written  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  be  sufficient  to 
require  such  person  to  furnish  promptly  to 
the  Administrator,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
shall  be  prescribed  in  such  provisions,  full 
and  complete  technicfil  information  concern- 
ing any  invention  made  in  the  performance 
of  any  obligation  of  such  person  under  the 
terms  of  that  contract,  lease,  or  grant. 

(d)  Any  person  who,  with  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  any  obligation  imposed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  upon  such  person 
or  any  other  person  to  furnish  any  techni- 
cal information  to  the  Administrator,  (1) 
willfully  withholds,  attempts  to  withhold, 
or  conspires  with  any  other  person  to  with- 
hold such  information  from  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  (2)  willfully  fails  to  discharge 
any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law  or  other- 
wise to  disclose,  assemble,  compile,  prepare 
or  transmit  such  Information  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  such  obligation,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "per- 
son"'  includes  any  individual  and  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  institu- 
tion, or  other  legal  entity. 

AWARDS  FOR  CERTAIN  INVENTIVE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Upon  application  made  by  any 
person  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
agency  head  of  any  executive  agency,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  a  mone- 
tary award,  in  such  amount  and  upon  such 
terms  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  warranted, 
to  any  person  for  any  scientific,  technical,  or 
medical  contribution  to  the  United  States 
which  is  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  significant  value  to  national  defense, 
public  health,  or  any  program  administered 
by  any  executive  agency  pursuant  to  au- 
thorization conferred  by  any  statute  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

(b)  Each  application  and  recommenda- 
tion made  for  any  such  award  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  a  board  which  shall  be  established 
within  the  Administration  to  evaluate  the 
significance  of  such  contribution,  and  which 
shall  be  composed  of  members  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  make  such  evalu- 
ation. Such  board  shall  accord  to  each 
person  who  has  made  such  application  or 
has  been  recommended  for  such  award  an 
opportunity  for  hearing,  and  shall  transmit 
to  the  Administrator  a  written  report  con- 
taining its  findings  of  fact,  its  conclusions, 
and  its  recommendation  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  award,  if  any,  which  should  be  made  to 
such  person  for  such  contribution. 

(c)  In  determining  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  any  award  to  be  made  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
account — 

(1)  the  value  of  the  contribution  to  the 
United  States; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  person  con- 
corned  has  devoted  his  private  funds,  facili- 
ties, proprietary  information,  and  personal 
effort  to  the  development  of  such  contribu- 
tion; 

(3)  the  amount  of  any  other  compensa- 
tion (other  than  salary  received  for  services 
rendered  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  executive  agency)   re- 
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ceived  or  to  be  received  by  such  person  for 
or  on  account  of  the  use  of  such  contribution 
by  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  such  other  factors  consistent  with  the 
public  policy  declared  by  this  Act  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  mate- 
rial. 

(d)  If  more  than  one  person  claims  an 
interest  in  the  same  contribution,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  ascertain  and  determine 
the  respective  interests  of  such  persons,  and 
shall  apportion  any  award  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  such  contribution  among  such 
persons  in  such  proportions  as  he  shall  de- 
termine to.be  equitable.  No  award  may  be 
made  under  this  section  to  any  person  with 
respect  to  any  contribution — 

( 1 )  unless  such  person  surrenders,  by  such 
means  as  the  Administrator  with  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Attorney  General  shall 
determine  to  be  effective,  all  claims  which 
such  person  may  have  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation (other  than  the  award  made  under 
this  section)  for  the  use  of  such  contribution 
or  any  element  thereof  at  any  time  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  foreign  government  pursuant 
to  any  treaty  or  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  within  the  United  States  or  at  any 
other  place;  or 

(2)  in  any  amount  exceeding  $100,000,  un- 
less the  Administrator  has  transmitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
a  full  and  complete  report  concerning  the 
amount  and  terms  of,  and  the  basis  for,  such 
proposed  award,  and  thirty  calendar  days 
of  regular  session  of  the  Congress  have  ex- 
pired after  receipt  of  such  report  by  such 
committees. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  All  functions,  powers,  duties, 
and  obligations;  all  officers,  employees,  prop- 
erty, and  records;  and  all  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations;  allocations,  and  other 
funds  (available  or  to  be  made  available), 
of  the  following  .Agencies  or  parts  of  agen- 
cies, are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
tration : 

(1)  the  Government  Patents  Board  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  Numbered  10096 
promulgated  January  23,  1950  (15  F.R.  389); 
and 

(2)  those  elements  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  any  other  executive  agency 
which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  to  be  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  performance  of  functions  which 
by  this  Act  are  made  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
effective  dat^  prescribed  by  section  15  of  this 
Act,  or  on  such  earlier  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  determines,  and  announces 
by  proclamation  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  tlyit  the  Administration  has  been 
organized  and-  is  prepared  to  exercise  the 
powers  confeffed  and  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  upon  U  by  this  Act. 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  14.  (aL  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  section  3(d)  thereof 
(40  U.S.C.  472(d))  the  words  "and  (3)  rec- 
ords of  the  Federal  Government",  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "(3)  proprie- 
tary interests  of  the  United  States  in  in- 
ventions under  the  Federal  Inventions  Act; 
and  (4)  records  of  the  Federal  Government"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  302 
thereof  (41  U.S.C.  252)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  All  purchases  and  contracts  for  prop- 
erty and  services  shall  be  made  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Inven- 
tions Act." 


(b)  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
2306  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  All  purchases  and  contracts  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act." 

(c)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp.icc 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  sections  305  and  30C 
thereof  (42  U.S.C.  2457-2458);  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  203 
thereof  (42  U.S.C.  2473)  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  17  of  title 
35  of  the  United  States  Code  the  Administra- 
tion  shall  be  considered  a  defense  agency  ol 
the  United  States. 

"(d)  All  contracts,  agreements,  arrange- 
ments, conveyances,  and  grants  entered  into 
or  made  by  the  Administration  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  In- 
ventions Act." 

(d)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  152  thereof 
(42  U.S.C.  2182),  but  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  affect  or  impair  the  provisions 
of  sections  151,  153,  154.  155,  156,  157.  158, 
159,  or  160  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42  U.S.C.  2181  and  2183-2190,  Inclusively), 
or  any  authority  conferred  upon  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  such  sections. 

(c)  The  Act  of  May  28,  1933  (48  Stat.  58) 
as  amended  (establishing  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority)  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  colon  which  appears 
first  in  subsection  5(1)  thereof  (16  U.S.C. 
831d(i))  and  all  thereafter  down  to  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  subsection  9(b)  thereof  (16  U.S.C 
831h(b))  the  following  new  sentence:  "All 
purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies  or  serv- 
ices shall  be  made  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act." 

(f)  Tlie  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  section  12  thereof  (42 
use.  1871);  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  15  thereof 
(42  U.S.C.  1873)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(j)  Every  contract,  lease,  grant,  agree- 
ment, understanding,  or  other  arrangement 
made  or  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act." 

(g)  The  seventh  sentence  of  section  10(a) 
of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1946  (60 
Stat.  1085,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  427i(a)), 
relating  to  agricultural  research,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Any  contract,  lease, 
grant,  agreement,  understanding,  or  other 
arrangement  made  or  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act." 

(h)  Section  32  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Dls.armament  Act  (75  Stat.  634;  22  U.S.C. 
2572)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  32.  All  purchases,  contracts,  and 
grants  made  or  entered  into  pursuant  to  any 
authorization  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be 
made  or  entered  into  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act." 

(i)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  Julv  3,  1952 
(66  Stat.  329,  as  amended;  42  U.S.C.  1954 
(b) ),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  All  research  within  the  United  States 
contracted  for,  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Inven- 
tions Act." 

(J)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  July  7.  1960  (74  Stat.  337),  relating  to 
coal  research  and  development,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Any  contract,  lease, 
grant,  agreement,  understanding  or  other 
arrangement  made  or  entered  Into  pursuant 


to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 

f  fViP.  Federal  Inventions  Act." 
°'(k)  section  4  of  the  Helium  Act  as 
-.mendrd  by  the  Helium  Act  Amendments  of 
iS  (74  Stat.  920).  is  amended  by  striking 
nut  all  matter  following  the  words  "under 
iorlty  of  this  Act",  and  inserting  in  1  eu 
thereof  the  words  "shall  be  subject  to  the 
rvrnvislons  of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act. 
^?n  section  4(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952 
^ei  sfat  328,  as  amended;  42  U.S.C.  1954 
m)  relating  to  the  conversion  of  saline 
water  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  matter 
fonowlng  the  words  "under  authority  of  this 
Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"shail  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Inventions  Act." 

(m)  S-ction  303  of  the  Water  Resource  Re- 
cenrch  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  332)  Is  amended 
W  striking  out  all  matter  following  the  words 
"unless  such  expenditure  is",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "made  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  In- 
ventions Act." 

(n)  Section  301  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  (72  Stat.  419;  47  U.S.C. 
731)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  therein,  im- 
mediately after  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
the  following  new  sentence:  "All  purchases 
and  contracts  of  the  corporation  for  or  upon 
which  any  pajTnent  is  made  or  to  be  made 
from  any  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress or  furnished  directly  or  indirectly  by 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  15.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept that  sections  2.  4.  and  5  thereof  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  invention  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  obligations  arising  under  any 
contract  or  lease  entered  into  or  grant  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  executive  agency  other 
than  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion at  any  time  before  the  effective  date  of 
section  3  of  this  Act,  or  to  any  amendment, 
modification,  or  extension  of  any  such  con- 
tract, lease,  or  grant  if  that  amendment, 
modification,  or  extension  is  entered  Into 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Each  such  contract,  grant, 
modification,  or  extension  shall  be  governed 
by  applicable  law  in  effect  on  the  day  preced- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
,ippropriated  to  each  department  and  agency 
of  the  Govermnent  charged  with  any  respon- 
sibility under  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  are  applicable  to  that 
drpartment  or  agency. 


A 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, discussing  the  general  pliilosophy 
and  possible  results  of  improper  govem- 
'ment  patent  policies  is  a  fine  article 
whicli  appeared  recently  in  the  Federal 
Bar  Journal  for  the  winter.  1965,  written 
by  Benjamin  Gordon,  staff  economist  for 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  en- 
titled "Government  Patent  Policy  and 
the  New  Mercantilism."  I  believe  it  well 
points  out  how  erroneous  is  the  policy 
and  how  completely  outdated  is  the 
philosophy  that  the  Government  should 
help  establish  private  monopolies  with 
public  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Government  Patent  Polict  and  the  New 
Mercantilism 
(By  Benjamin  Gordon*) 
Tlie  practice  of  some  Government  agencies 
in  giving  patents  of  monopoly  to  private  con- 
tractors on  the  results  of  publicly  financed 
research  and  development  suggests  a  similar- 
ity to  the  tjTJe  of  economic  system;  namely, 
mercantilism,  which  existed  in  England  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  what  we  call  the 
free,    competitive    enterprise    system.     The 
aim  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  close  simi- 
larity of  the  present  system  to  certran  fea- 
tures of  the  mercantile   system.     It  would 
not  be  Improper  to  call  our  present  system 
the  new  mercantilism  or  neomercantUism. 

Research  and  development,  the  production 
of  new  scientific  and  technological  knowl- 
edge, is  the  fastest  growing  industry  In  the 
United  States.  It  could  be  the  largest  single 
contributor  to  the  increase  in  our  national 
output.  The  introduction  of  new  technol- 
ogy can  mean  construction  of  modern  plants, 
the  installation  of  more  efficient  equipment, 
and  the  employment  of  more  workers.  And 
yet.  never  has  so  much  money  been  spent 
by  the  Government  with  so  little  considera- 
tion for  Its  ultimate  social  and  economic 
consequences. 
government  contribution  to  the  nation's 

R.  &  D. 

Of  all  the  production  of  new  scientific  and 
technological  knowledge  in  our  society,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through  their 
Government  pay  for  70  percent,  according 
to  the  latest  figures  available.  The  Federal 
Government  now  spends  more  for  research 
and  development  each  year  than  it  d;d  for  a 
total  of  all  years  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion through  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In 
fact  we  now  spend  an  average  of  about  $35 
million  a  day  in  fiscal  1963  and  about  $41 
million  a  day  in  fiscal  1964,  which  is  more 
than  was  spent  in  any  one  year  before  the 
military  effort  during  World  War  n. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  tlie 
public's  stake  in  total  R.  &  D.  Is  even  greater 
than  70  percent.    The  reason  for  this  is  that 
industry  in  many  cases  is  merely  reclassify- 
ing traditional  outlays  in  terms  of  the  now 
fashionable  "research  and  development"  ef- 
fort    A  good  illustration  is  the  development 
of  nylon,  the  cost  of  which  Is  claimed  to  be 
about  $1,960,000.'     Included  In  this  figure  Is 
$782  000  =  for  sales  development.    There  Is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  included  In  Industry  s 
30  percent  of  R.  &  D.  are  large  sums  for  such 
purposes  as  sales  development  and  promotion 
and  market  research.    This  means  that  the 
private  sector  is  paying  a  smaller  share  than 
the  published  figures  indicate,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  paying  a  much  greater  share  of  actual 
research  and  development  than  the  70  per- 
cent   mentioned    before— perhaps    even    as 
much  as  80  percent. 

Since  the  Government  Is  the  major  con- 
tributor to  the  development  of  new  scien- 
tific and  technological  knowledge,  the  policies 
regarding  the  disposition  of  rights  arising 
out  of  work  done  under  Government  con- 
tracts will  inevitably  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  growth  and  the  competitive  struc- 
ture of  the  American  economy  in  the  years  to 
come. 


•  Staff  Economist  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business;  A.B.,  Harvard, 
1938,  M.A..  University  of  Chicago.  1951. 

«  "The  Rate  and  Direction  of  Inventive  Ac- 
tivity," Report  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  336-337  (1962) , 

» Ibid. 


government  patent  policy 
The  U.S.  Government's  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  are  massive.    In  fiscal  1963 
about   $15   billion    was   spent  In  this   field 
with    considerable    scientific    and    technical 
knowledge  being  generated.     Tlie  results  of 
this    great   public   effort    are    largely    being 
handed  over  to  the  giant  corporations  that 
receive  the  bulk  of  the  funds.    Other  com- 
panies—the smaller  ones— and  other  Indus- 
tries which  might  put  this  new  knowledge 
to    good   use.   perhaps    in   unforeseeable   as 
well  as  entirely  expected  ways,  are  effectively 
denied  use  of  the  new  scientific  and  tech- 
nical   information   being   developed.     What 
Is  even  worse  is  that  many  of  the  discov- 
eries that  are  being  made  each  day — twth 
major  and  nUnor  ones— are   not  being  ex- 
ploited  by   anyone   at   all,   not   even   those 
corporations   which  have  received  them  as 
gifts  from  the  Governnient. 

Although  Government  patent  policies  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  contracting  agency 
or  department,  the  largest  amount  of  funds 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Defense.  Tlie 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
sists of  giving  to  the  contractor  patent  mo- 
nopolies on  inventions  or  developments  re- 
sulting from  publicly  financed  research. 
This  policy  is  also  being  adopted  in  large 
measure  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  by  administrative  reg- 
ulations even  though  the  apparent  intent  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1058  was  to  give  title  to  the  contractor  only 
in  exceptional  cases. 

A  contractor's  retention  of  title  to  Inven- 
tions resulting  from  the  performance  of  a 
contract  has  never  been  normal  business 
practice.  Ordinarily,  a  contractor  hired  to 
perform  research  for  another  firm  does  not 
receive  title  to  such  Inventions  as  he  might 
develop  in  performing  the  contract.  The 
party  that  hires  him  determines  which,  if 
any,  of  these  inventions  should  be  patented, 
and'  titles  to  any  patents  issued  are  assigned 
to  that  party.  The  idea  that  a  resarch  con- 
tractor should  acquire  for  himself  the  right 
to  exclude  others  from  the  use  of  such  an 
invention  Is  Itself  a  rather  interesting  in- 
vention. 

mercantilism 

Mercantilism  is  the  name  given  to  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  Europe  between  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  development  of  free,  private 
enterprise  or  the  system  of  economic  free- 
dom. Although  ideas  on  the  balance  of  trade 
and  the  significance  of  money  occupy  a  cen- 
tral position  in  mercantilism,  the  establish- 
ment of  monopolies  was  a  very  important 
part  of  the  system.  Of  these  monopolies 
the  external  ones  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion although  the  internal  monopolies  in- 
cluded a  greater  variety  of  objectives  and 
greater  complication  of  motives. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  establishing 
monopolies  under  royal  sanction,  but  the 
principal  one  probably  was  that  it  was  hoped 
that  it  would  be  the  means  of  encouraging 
new  or  weak  domestic  industries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fewer  the  productive  units  the  easier 
It  was  to  control  the  economic  activities  of 
the  nation,  for  the  dominant  interest  of  the 
national  state  was  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
state  to  regulate  economic  affairs. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
the  industrial  patents  granted  in  England 
were  merely  promises  of  protection  to  for- 
eign workmen  as  an  incentive  to  introduce 
new  arts,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
clothing  trades.  The  practice  of  early  Tudor 
monarchs.  in  encovu-aging  the  Introduction 
of  new  arts,  was  to  attract  skilled  artisans 
Into  their  own  service.  In  this  way  German 
armorers,  Italian  shipwrights  and  glass- 
makers,  and  French  iron  founders  were  in- 
duced to  establish  new  Industries  In  England 
with  the  hope  of  royal  patronage. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  tried  to  foster  a  system 
of  national  regulation  and  to  stimulate  new 
Industries  by  increasing  the  extent  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  monopolies.  The  period 
covered  by  the  reigns  of  EUlzabeth.  James  I. 
and  Charles  I  was  actually  not  the  beginning 
of  industrial  monopoly:  whereas  heretofore 
mojiopolies  had  been  granted  on  a  local  basis, 
in  this  period  the  system  of  royal  monopolies 
was  an  attempt  to  reconstitute  them  along 
national  lines. 

PURPOSES    or    MONOPOLY    GRANTS 

Tlie  numerous  and  vpj-ied  monopoly  grants 
by  the  Crown  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
single  motive.  The  desire  to  encourage  in- 
vention, financial  considerations,  and  the  de- 
sire to  reward  her  servants  and  favorites  must 
all  be  considered  as  influencing  the  monopoly 
policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Originally,  the 
encouragement  of  invention  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  public  concerns.  As  the 
years  passed,  however,  this  consideration  had 
diminishing  weight  in  patent  policy.  Tlie 
patents  of  monopoly  or  privilege  were  usually 
granted  as  a  result  of  a  petition  on  the  part 
of  someone  who  had  a  selfish  interest  in 
the  grant.  In  addition,  a  petitioner  was  more 
certain  of  success  in  getting  a  grant  If  he 
could  show  that  central  control  of  Industry 
would  result  from  his  privilege. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  monopoly 
grants  is  that  it  was  the  monarchy  that  cre- 
ated them — contrary  to  the  common  law — 
but  the  justification  given  was  that  these 
monopolies  e.xlsted  for  the  preservation  of 
•good  order  and  government."  The  justifica- 
tion these  days  Is  exactly  the  same,  although 
the  words  "in  the  public  Interest"  are  differ- 
ent. In  addition,  it  was  the  Parliament  that 
fought  against  monopoly.  Monopolies  were 
considered  contrary  to  the  traditional  rights 
of  every  Englishman.  In  our  own  day  it  is 
the  Congress  which  plays  this  role.  When- 
ever Congress  has  legislated  on  this  subject, 
title  generally  went  to  the  public,  the  private 
corporation  getting  exclusive  rights  only  in 
e.xceptional  cases.  This  Is  illustrated  by  spe- 
cific legislative  provisions  relating  to  the  Ten- 
nessee  Valley  Authority.  Department  of  Agri- 
cultvire,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Recent  legislation  Includes  the  Coal 
Research  and  Development  Act,'  the  Saline 
Water  Act.'  the  Arms  Control  Act.'  the  He- 
lium Gas  Act."  and  others.  It  was  only  when 
the  law  was  silent  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  granted  monopoly  rights 
to  private  persons.  Both  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
are  good  examples  of  this.  Furthermore,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, taking  advantage  of  a  provision  in  the 
law  allowing  it  to  grant  monopolies  when  it 
believed  that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to 
do  so.  found  it  in  the  public  interest  to  waive 
title  on  a  wholesale  basis.  A  recent  example 
of  NASA's  enthusiasm  in  granting  monopoly 
privileges  Is  the  granting  of  its  first  exclusive 
patent  license  for  a  7-year  period.  What  is 
especially  significant  about  this  example  is 
that  the  invention  was  a  product  of  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  working  in  a  Government 
installation.' 

During  the  17th  century,  when  the  state 
issued  patents  of  monopoly  or  privilege,  the 
state  shared  in  the  profits.  The  monopoly 
was  emp'.oyed  by  its  owner  to  demand  higher 
prices  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  get 
otherwise.  The  sj-stem  thus  involved  an  Indi- 
rect taxation  of  goods — both  consumers"  and 
producers' — in  the  financial  interests  of  the 
"state.  It  was  an  indirect  taxation  of  con- 
sumption by  means  of  a  monopoly,  not  in  the 


74  Stat.  336  ( 1960) ,  30  VSC.  661. 

75  Stat.  628  (1961).  42  US.C.  1951. 
■  75  Slat.  631  (1961),  22  U.S.C.  2551. 
«  74  Stat.  918  ( 1960) .  50  U5.C.  167. 
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hands  of  the  State,  but  wielded  by  private 
individuals. 

Simihixly,  under  a  large  part  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment patent  policies  the  public  Is  first 
Uixed  to  pay  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  such  research  pro- 
motes the  general  welfare,  and  then  the 
public  is  taxed  again  through  monopoly 
profits  wJien  it  purchases  or  uses  the  com- 
modities embodying  the  research  and  de- 
velopment it^  originally  paid  for,  which 
amounts  to  public  taxation  for  private  priv- 
ilege. Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  17th 
centviry,  however,  the  state  in  our  day  does 
not  share  In  the  profits.  The  private  cor- 
poration pockets  the  whole  thing. 

SOME    RESULTS   OF    GOVERNMENT-CREATED 
MONOPOLIES 

By  the  end  (of  the  1650's  there  was  an  ex- 
treme antimonopolist  tendency.  Monopoly 
was  regarded  as  "a  cause  of  all  dearth  and 
scarcity  in  thejConimonwealth"  and  as  being 
opposed  to  the'iature  of  society  and  the  de- 
velopment of  cities  the  aim  of  which  was 
"to  live  in  plenty  and  cheapness." 

An  illustration  of  the  result.s  of  a  Govern- 
ment-created monopoly  is  the  complaint 
against  the  Newcastle  Coal  monopoly  in 
April  1650  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
He  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  monopoly 
the  price  went  up  from  4  shillings  to  9  shil- 
lings, but  even  worse  was  that  the  buyers 
had  to  take  both  the  good  and  bad  "cole" 
together.  The  monopoly  created  a  "scarscitie 
as  mae  best  serue  for  theire  advantage.  Al- 
beit the  said  mynes  will  afforde  great  plentie 
without  feare  of  future  want  of  the  com- 
modite."  - 

A  good  exanjple  of  cloaking  the  private 
Interest  with  the  interest  of  the  public  is  to 
be  found  in  a  1591  petition  of  John  Thorn- 
borough.  Dean  of  York,  for  a  patent  grant 
to  control  the  export  of  coal  and  to  levy 
a  duty.  The  Justification  given  was  that 
the  best  coal  was  being  transported  from 
London,  a.  practice  which  should  be  discon- 
tinued for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  was  seen, 
however,  that  this  amounted  to  a  "generall 
rcstrainte  of  transpcrtlnge  of  all  manner 
of  coles"  and  that  what  was  really  wanted 
was  that  "none  shalbe  transported  but  by 
my  lycense." "  In  other  words,  good  coal  can 
also  be  transported  If  a  fee  is  paid. 

The  mercantilists,  nevertheless,  talked 
about  freedom  of  trade  and  a  harmony  of 
interests,  but  these  sentiments  were  not  al- 
ways taken  literally  by  them.  It  was  gen- 
erally a  question  of  beautiful  phrases  ready 
at  hand  to  serve  some  particular  Interest  or 
other  Their  outlook  was  not  free  from  con- 
tradiction or  confusion.  For  example,  the 
mercantilists  were  interested  in  Increasing 
trade  in  general  and  foreign  trade  in  partic- 
ular, and  yet  they  were  continually  striving 
to  obstruct  Imports. 

This  confusion  of  ends  is  not  absent  in  the 
present-day  patent  policies  of  agencies  of 
our  Government.  For  example,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  the  stated  purposeof  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
make  more  widespread  the  use  of  de- 
velopments financed  by  the  public.  This  is 
done,  however,  through  the  granting  of  pat- 
ents of  monopoly  to  private  corporations 
which  would  enable  them  to  restrict  the  use 
in  order  to  control  prices  and  profits.  Be- 
sides, there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  devel- 
opment will  be  used  at  all.  All  this  is  done 
supposedly  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

The  coal  moTlopoly  in  the  17th  century 
was  also  granted  in  the  public  interest,  but 
it  didn't  turn  out  that  way:  "By  which /neans 


"  Complaint  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
against  the  Newcastle  Coal  Monopoly,  c. 
April  1590:  Tawney.  "Tudor  Economic  Docu- 
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•"  Petition  of  John  Thornborough.  Dean  of 
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the  said  Act  of  parliament  that  first  was 
deuised  for  the  reasonable  heipe  and  maln- 
tenaunce  of  the  said  Townc,  but  directed  In 
deede  to  the  publique  good  of  this  whole 
Realme,  is  now  peruerted  and  abxised  by 
them  to  the  immoderatt  gaine  of  the  said 
Towne  with  the  hurt  and  prcludlcc  of  this 
whole  Rcalmc."  '" 

The  evil  features  and  abuses  of  the  monop- 
olies owed  their  origin  to  the  Importunities 
of  influential  people  close  to  the  Crown.  Al- 
though Queen  Eli/H-ibeth  was  not  very 
anxious  to  part  with  her  treasure,  she  was 
willing  to  bestow  valuable  patents  on  her 
pensioners,  favorites,  personal  servants,  petty 
omcers,  and  clerks.  Grants  to  the  servants 
of  the  Queen's  hou.sehold  and  to  clerks  were 
conferred  in  lieu  of  salaries.  This  aspect  has 
been  brought  over  to  the  1960"s  in  Govern- 
ment patent  policies.  One  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  those  who  favor  liberal  grants 
by  the  Government  of  patents  of  monopoly 
or  privilege  i.s  that  the  profits  as  percenUige 
of  the  contract  price  are  not  as  high  as  they 
would  like  them,  and  hence  the  monopoly 
grants  serve  to  make  Government-financed 
research    and   development  more   attractive. 

The  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  white 
salt,  which  was  assigned  to  Thomas  Wilkes 
on  February  20,  1556,  was  typical:  It  was  a 
reward  for  his  service  and  was  the  principal 
part  of  his  maintenance.  "The  system  of 
monopolies,  designed  originally  to  foster  new 
arts,  became  degraded  into  a  system  of 
plimder."  ' 

A  great  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  the 
monopoly  on  salt  as  an  infringement  on 
liberty  not  to  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  salt 
wherever  anyone  wished.  It  was  regarded 
as  contrary  to  the  rights  of  a  freeman  to 
prevent  anyone  from  converting  his  salt  pit 
to  Its  best  use.  A  typical  complaint  was 
that:  "The  Price  of  salte  is  raysed  by  the 
Lycence.  And  the  assignes  have  taken  ex- 
cessyve  gaines."  '- 

DEBATE  ON   MONOPOLIES  IN    1601 

In  the  debate  on  monopolies  In  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1601,  Sir  Edward  Stanhop 
informed  the  House  of  the  great  abuse  by 
the  patentee  for  salt  in  his  country,  "that 
betwixt  Michaelmas  and  Saint  Andrews  tide, 
where  salt  was  wont,  before  the  patent,  to  be 
sold  for  16  pence  a  bushel.  It  is  now  sold  for 
14  and  15  shillings  a  bushel.   •    •    •"  '^ 

It  was  also  revealed  that  the  issuance  of 
patents  of  monopoly  resulted  in  a  large  In- 
crease In  the  prices  of  coirunodities  and  in 
large  decreases  in  their  quality.  Steel,  which 
had  sold  at  "Two  pence  half  penny  the  pound 
before  the  patent,  it  is  now  5  pence  the 
pound.  And  where  2,000  poor  people  were 
maintained,  by  working  of  steel  and  edge- 
toolcs  and  might  well  live  by  working  there- 
of at  2  pence  half-penny  the  poimd,  they  are 
now  not  able,  by  reason  of  the  price  thereof, 
to  work;  but  now  many  go  a  begging,  because 
the  faggot  hath  also  less  weight,  to  the  utter 
undoing  of  all  edge-toole  makers."  "  In  the 
case  of  steel,  apparently,  the  consequences 
of  granting  the  patent  of  monopoly  was  to 
raise  the  price  considerably,  thus  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  commodity  demanded 
and  increasing  the  unemployment  of  many 
laborers. 

What  was  true  for  steel  was  also  true  for 
starch,  playing  cards,  stone  bottles,  pots, 
brushes,  glasses,  beer,  vinegar,  and  many 
other  commodities. 

PROCLAMATION   AGAINST  MONOPOLIES 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  granted  many  patent 
privileges   and   licenses   hoping   they   would 


"'  Complaint  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
against  the  Newcastle  Coal  Monopoly,  c 
April  1590;  id.  at  267-271. 

"Price,  "The  English  Patents  of  Monop- 
oly," 17  (1913). 

'-  2  Tawney,  supra  note  8,  at  257-262. 

'^  Id.  at  278. 

"Id.  at  280-281. 


f^nd  to  the  common  good,  or,  as  we  say  It 
now  advance  the  public  interest.  The 
moTiopolles  did  not  have  this  effect,  however 
Tm  the  grants  were  abused  "to  the  great 
oiTnd  grievance  of  the  people."  On  No- 
ember  28  1601,  therefore,  the  Queen  issued 
'a  proclamation  for  the  reformation  of  many 
..huses  and  misdemeanours  committed  by 
nauntees  of  certalne  prluiledges  and  licences, 
to  the  generall  good  of  all  her  maiesties 
louinK  subjects."  The  effect  was  to  "further 
exprefly  charge  and  command  all  the  said 
Patentees  and  all  and  every  person  and  per- 
Tons  claiming  by,  from  or  vnder  them  doe 
not  at  any  time  hereafter  presume  or  attempt 
to  nut  in  use  or  execution  any  thing  there- 
n  contained  vpon  paine  of  her  hlghnesse 
indignation,  and  to  bee  punished  as  con- 
temners and  breakers  of  her  royall  and 
orincely  commandement." '  • 

The  above  proclamation  was  Issued  against 
the  more  obnoxious  of  the  patent  monop- 
olies Those  that  remained  were  left  to  the 
common  law  free  from  any  clause  of  restraint 
thus  entrusting  to  the  courts  of  the  law  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  what  grants  should 
be  allowed  to  stand. 

THE    FREE    PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE    SYSTEM:     A    RE- 
ACTION   TO    MERCANTILISM 

The  great  contribution  of  the  classical 
economists  was  their  vigorous  attacks  on  the 
mercantile  system  and  their  advocacy  of 
what  has  been  called  the  system  of  economic 
freedom.  Adam  Smith  called  monopoly  the 
sole  engine  of  the  mercantile  system  which 
had  a  pernicious  effect  on  society.  The  regu- 
lator of  the  marketplace  was  to  be  competi- 
tion which  would  prevail  if  supply  positions 
were  not  licensed  or  made  the  subject  of 
exceptional  privilege.  The  free  private  enter- 
prise system  was  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
self-interest  within  a  competitive  environ- 
ment. The  classical  economists  did  not  think 
that  government  interference  was  necessarily 
justified  by  superior  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  government. 

Government  restrictions,  according  to 
Smith,  were  Injurious,  doing  harm  where 
they  sought  to  do  good.  They  prevented  the 
free  flow  of  capital  and  labor  from  less  ad- 
vantageous to  more  advantageous  employ- 
ments. Tlie  solution  was  to  be  found  in  eco- 
nomic freedom:  "It  is  thus  that  every  system 
which  endeavors,  either  by  extraordinary 
encouragements  to  draw  toward  a  particu- 
lar species  of  industry  a  greater  share  of  the 
capital  of  the  society  than  what  would  natu- 
rally go  to  it;  or  by  extraordinary  restraints, 
to  force  from  a  particular  species  of  industry 
some  share  of  the  capital  which  would  other- 
wise be  employed  in  it;  is  in  reality  subversive 
of  the  great  purpose  which  it  means  to  pro- 
mote. It  retards.  Instead  of  accelerating, 
the  progress  of  the  society  toward  real 
wealth  and  greatness;  and  diminishes,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  the  real  value  of  the 
annual  product  of  its  land  and  labor. 

"All  systems  either  of  preference  or  of  re- 
straint, therefore,  being  thus  completely 
taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system 
of  natural  lit)erty  establishes  Itself  of  Its  own 
accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly 
free  to  pursue  his  own  Interest  his  own  way, 
and  to  bring  both  his  Industry  and  capital 
into  competition  with  those  of  any  other 
man.  or  order  of  men.  The  sovereign  Is  com- 
pletely discharged  from  a  duty,  in  the  at- 
tempting to  perform  which  he  must  always 
be  exposed  to  Innumerable  delusions,  and 
for  the  proper  performance  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  or  knowledge  could  ever  be 
sufficient;  the  duty  of  superintending  the 
industry  of  private  people,  and  of  directing  it 
toward  the  employments  most  suitable  to 
interest  of  the  society."  '" 


A  series  of  writers  developed  Smith's  Ideas. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  although  admitting  the 
possible  validity  of  the  formal  argument  for 
giving  incentives  and  protecting  new  Indus- 
tries, stated  that  the  older  he  got  the  more 
shocked  he  became  at  the  uses  to  which  this 
argument  was  put.  He  confessed  that:  "I 
am  now  much  shaken  in  the  opinion,  which 
has  so  often  been  quoted  for  purposes  whlcl> 
it  did  not  warrant,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  when  It  Is  advisable,  as  it  may 
sometimes  be,  to  subsidize  a  new  industry  In 
its  commencement,  this  had  better  be  done 
by  a  direct  annual  grant,  which  Is  far  less 
likely  to  be  continued  after  the  conditions 
which  alone  justified  It  have  ceased  to  exist.'" 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  study  of  many  documents  from  the  mer- 
cantile period  in  England  (and  in  France) 
reveals  Innumerable  close  similarities  to 
present-day  governmental  policies  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  monopolies. 

The  practice  of  many  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment of  handing  over  to  private  corporations 
patents  of  monopoly  or  privilege  on  the  re- 
sults of  publicly  financed  research  parallels 
In  many  ways  governmental  policies  in  Eng- 
land (and  other  European  countries,  too) 
during  the  mercantile  period.  The  system  of 
economic  freedom  was  a  protest  against  this 
system. 

The  essential  achievement  of  the  system 
of  economic  freedom  or  the  free  competitive 
enterprise  system  was  that  It  had  an  eye  on 
the  human,  an  outlook  poles  apart  from  mer- 
cantilism. Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  growing  humanitarian 
spirit,  although  It  took  almost  a  whole  cen- 
tury for  this  spirit  to  be  embodied  in  legis- 
lation. Nevertheless,  it  was  one  of  the 
powerful  forces  which  undermined  the  mer- 
cantilist system. 

At  present  our  system  has  two  aspects: 
one  pointing  to  economic  freedom  and  the 
other  to  its  precise  opposite.  An  Indication 
of  our  devotion  to  the  system  of  economic 
freedom  is  the  Interest  in  the  consumer,  weak 
though  It  may  be,  and  the  tendency  to  make 
private  Interests  serve  the  interests  of  the 
community. 

This  tendency  fades  Into  the  background 
behind  the  policies  of  establishing  and  ex- 
tending monopolies  through  grants  by  the 
Government.    The  recent  establishment  of  a 
private  monopoly  for  space  communications 
Is  another  example  of  this  tendency.     The 
talk  about  economic  liberty  and  competition 
appears  to  be  music  lingering  from  the  past. 
One  of  the   areas  where   our   present-day 
system  and  mercantilism  resemble  each  other 
is  that.  In  practice,  both  to  a  large  extent 
deny  that  consumption  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  economic  activities  and  that  production  is 
only  a  means  to  that  end.    Mercantilism  was 
characterized  by  the  view  of  production  as 
an  end  in  Itself.    It  was  dominated  by  a  re- 
gard for  different  groups  of  producers,  forc- 
ing consumers  to  make  the  most  of  what- 
ever     consequences      follow      from      these 
considerations. 

If  this  comparison  elicits  the  reply  that 
the  national  interest  requires  monopoly 
grants  as  a  necessary  stimulation  of  enter- 
prise, the  question  arises  whether  the  price 
we  are  paying  is  far  too  heavy  even  If  the 
means  could  secure  the  end,  for  Involved  is 
the  sacrifice  of  the  citizens'  economic 
freedom. 


Exhibit    1 

April  4,  1965. 

Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

A  recent  article  In  Science  has  called  my 
attention  to  your  work  on  a  comprehensive 
patent  policy  for  federally  financed  research. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  a  situation  which 
has  a  bearing  on  this  policy. 

There  Is  deep  irony  when  a  large  corpora- 
tion screams  foul  about  Incentive  being  killed 
as  a  result  of  the  Government's  claiming 
partial  patent  rights  on  the  basis  of  Federal 
support  of  the  research  work.  The  large 
corporations  have  been  using  this  same  argu- 
ment for  years  to  claim  entire  right  to  all 
ideas  an  individual  engineer  may  have  as 
an  employee.  You  now  have  the  picture  of 
two  giants  fighting  over  a  piece  of  property 
while  the  creator  of  that  property  Is  stand- 
ing meekly  on  the  sidelines.  I  am  trying  to 
speak  for  him. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  had  deep  wisdom 
and  penetrating  insight  when  they  Inserted 
the  following  paragraph  into  the  Constitu- 
tion: The  U.S.  Constitution,  article  I,  section 
8,  psu-agraph  8 — 

"To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 
They  could  see  that  protecting  an  in- 
ventor's rights  does  more  than  define  what 
belongs  to  him.  It  stimulates  Innovation. 
It  provides  an  Incentive  for  him  to  Invest  his 
heart,  mind,  sweat,  and  soul  In  developing 
his  Ideas.  It  permits  him  to  reap  the  just 
reward  of  his  labors  by  giving  him  the  right 
to  profit  from  his  inventions.  Without 
patent  protection.  Innovation  of  new,  more 
effective  ways  of  doing  things  Is  discouraged; 
for  why  should  a  man  try  to  Invent  when  his 
ideas  will  be  exploited  by  others? 

Innovation  creates  wealth  because  it  in- 
creases productivity.  Take,  for  example,  a 
nailmaklng  machine.  Before  this  machine, 
nails  were  made  by  blacksmiths  at  the  forge. 
It  takes  little  imagination  to  see  the  mani- 
fold Increase  In  productivity  that  such  a  ma- 
chine can  give.  This  machine  was  conceived 
and  built  by  an  inventgr,  an  Individual,  at  no 
small  cost  in  mental  and  physical  labor. 
Why  is  our  economy  sluggish?  It  Is  because 
such  men  are  no  longer  encouraged:  they  are 
discouraged  by  the  policies  of  corporations. 

An  engineer  has  practically  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  work  at  some  time  for  a  corpora- 
tion and  there  are  virtually  no  corporations 
which  do  not  require  the  signing  of  a  Paus- 
tlan  patent  agreement.  The  following  is 
a  sample  of  such  an  agreement  required  by 
a  large   corporation.     (See   enclosure.) 

I  hereby  assign  to  the  corporation  my 
entire  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  any  in- 
vention or  idea,  patentable  or  not,  hereafter 
made  or  conceived  solely  or  jointly  by  me: 

(a)  While  working  in  the  corporation  In 
an  executive,  managerial,  planning,  technical, 
research  or  engineering  capacity  (including 
development,  manufacturing,  systems,  ap- 
plied science,  sales  and  ctistomer  engineer- 
ing ) ;  and 

(b)  Which  relates  in  any  manner  to  the 
actual  or  anticipated  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  its  subsidiaries,  or  relates  to  Its  actual 
or  anticipated  research  and  development,  or 
Is  suggested  by  or  results  from  any  task  as- 
signed to  me  or  work  performed  by  me  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  corporation. 

I  am  a  physicist  for  this  corporation  and 
have  a  personal  interest  in  patent  policy,  but 
I  also  believe  that  it  goes  far  beyond  me. 
There  are  thousands  of  scientifically  and 
technically  trained  people  who  would  bring 
their  Ideas  to  fruition  if  only  they  could  be 
assured  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  labor. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  man  with  a  sense 
of  justice  not  finding  this  patent  agreement 
at  variance  with  Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 


'Id.  at  292-295. 

'"Adam  Smith,  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  650- 
651  (Modern  Library  ed.  1937). 


'■2    "Letters    of    John    Stuart    Mill,"    155 
(Hugh  Elliot  ed.  1910) . 


Employee  Confidential  Information  and 

Invention  Agreement 
(To  be  signed  by  all  employees  on  the  first 

day  of  employment) 
In   consideration   ol   my    employment    by 


i 
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1.  I  will  not  disclose  to  anyone  outside 
of  or  use  in  other  than  busi- 
ness, any  confidential  information  or  mate- 
rial relating  to  the  business  of or  its 

subsidiaries,  either  during  or  after  my 

employment,  except  with* written  per- 
mission. 


2.  I  wUl  not  disclose  to 


-.  or  Induce 


to  use.  any  confidential  information 

or  material  belonging  to  others. 

3.  I  will  comply,  and  do  all  things  neces- 
sary for to  comply,  with  U.S.  Govern- 
ment regulations,  and  with  provisions  of  con- 
tracts between  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  their  contractors  and ,  which 

relate  either  to  patent  rights  or  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  Information  pertaining  to  tlie 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

4.  I  hereby  assign  to my  entire  right, 

title  and  interest  in  any  invention  or  Idea, 
patentable  or  not.  hereafter  made  or  con- 
ceived solely  or  jointly  by  me: 

(a>  while  working  in  In  an  execu- 
tive, managerial,  planning,  technical,  re- 
search or  engineering  capacity  (including  de- 
velopment, manufacturing,  systems,  applied 
science,  sales  and  customer  engineering) :  and 

(b>   which  relates  In  any  manner  to  the 

actual  or  anticipated  business  of or  its 

subsidiaries,  or  relates  to  Its  actual  or  antic- 
ipated research  and  development,  or  i:  stjg- 
gested  by  or  results  from  any  task  assigned 
to  me  or  work  performed  by  me  for  or  on 
behalf  of ; 

except  any  invention  or  idea  which  I  cannot 
assign  to  because  of  a  prior  inven- 
tion agreement  with  which  Is  efTec- 

tive  until  (Give  name  and  date  or 

write  "none"). 

5.  I  agree  that  in  connection  with  any 
Invention  or  Idea  covered  by  paragraph  4: 

(a)  I  will  disclose  it  promptly  to  the  local 

patent  operations  manager:  and 

(b)  I  will,  on  his  reqviest,  promptly  execute 

a  specific  assignment  of  title  to ,  and 

do    anything    else    reasonably    necessary    to 

enable  to  secure  a  patent  therefor  in 

the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

6.  I  represent  that  I  have  indicated  on 
the  back  of  this  form  whether  or  not  I  have 
any  Inventions  or  ideas,  not  covered  by  para- 
graph 4,  in  which  I  have  any  right,  title,  or 
interest,  and  which  were  previously  con- 
ceived either  wholly  or  in  part  by  me,  but 
neither  published  nor  filed  in  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office,  and  identified  all  of  these. 

(It  is  in  your  interest  to  establish  that 
any    such    inventions    or    Ideas    were   made 

before  employment  by  .    You  should 

not  disclose  such  Inventions  or  ideas  in 
detail,  but  only  identify  them  by  the  titles 
and  dates  of  documents  describing  them. 
If  you  Wish  to  Interest In  such  inven- 
tions and   ideas,   you   may  submit   them   to 

• In    accordance    with    the    provisions 

outlined  In .) 

7.  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this 
agreement,  and  agree  that  with  respect  to 
the  subject  matter  hereof,  it  Is  my  entire 
agreement  with .  superseding  any  pre- 
vious oral  or  Mrrltten  conrununlcatlons,  rep- 
resentations, understandings,  or  agreements 

with  or  any  official  or  representative 

thereof. 

Witness 

(Employees   manager   or   other   appropriate 

representative) 

Signed 


Date 


(Employee's  full  name) 


The  following  are  Inventions  or  Ideas,  not 
covered  by  paragraph  4,  In  which  I  have  any 
right,  title,  or  interest,  and  which  were  pre- 
viously conceived  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  me.  but  neither  published  nor  filed  in  the 
US.  Patent  Office:   (Indicate  below  or  write 

"None") . 

Description    of    documents    (if   applicable)" 

Title  on  docvmient. 

Date  on  docvunent. 


Name  of  witness  on  dociunent. 

Signed  

(Employee's  full  name) 
Date    


ExHisrr  2 
Tennessei  Valley  AtrrHORiTT. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  February  4.  1965. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
V.  S.  Senate. 
Wa.'sliington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  When  the  enclosed 
letter  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  day,  nearly  2  years 
ago,  when  I  appeared  before  your  committee 
in  the  hearings  on  Govenunent  patent  policy. 

You  will  recall  we  discussed  the  fact  that 
new  processes  developed  by  TVA  In  Its  fer- 
tilizer research  are  patented  by  TVA;  that 
these  patents  are  made  available  to  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  on  a  royalty  free,  nonexclu- 
sive basis:  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this  policy, 
farmers  are  getting  more  and  better  ohemlcal 
fertilizers  and  at  lower  prices  than  they  did 
10  or  12  years  ago. 

We  also  discussed  the  special  Importance 
of  TVAs  research  and  Its  patent  policy  to 
the  smaller  concerns  manufacttiring  fer- 
tilizer. At  th?  time  of  the  hearing  170  of  the 
207  companies  licensed  to  use  TVA  patents 
were  In  the  category  of  small  businesses,  and 
I  pointed  out  our  belief  that  many  of  those 
small  manufacturers  would  not  have  been 
able  to  stay  in  business  without  the  benefits 
of  TVAs  research  and  the  use  of  our  patents. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  the  Ouachita 
Fertilizer  &  Grain  Co.  Is  such  an  Illuminating 
testimonial  to  many  of  the  points  we  dis- 
cussed in  your  hearing  that  I  feel  sure  you 
will  be  interested  to  see  it.  Incidentally,  the 
polyphosptiates  referred  to  represent  a  prom- 
ising fajnily  of  fertilizers,  new  since  our 
discussion.  ^  I  can  assiue  you  that  our  work 
in  this  field  is  continuing  to  show  results. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Aubrey  J.  Wagner, 
f  Chairman. 

OuACHn-A  Fertilizer  &  Grain  Co.,  Inc., 

Monroe,  La.,  January  25. 1965. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wagner, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Dear  Mr.  Wagner:  The  recent  trend  in  the 
fertilizer  industry  continues,  and  It  appears 
that  small  independent  manufacturers  such 
as  our  own  firm  will  be  at  an  even  greater 
disadvantage.  In  the  future.  We  are  calling 
this  to  youi* attention  In  order  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  TVAs  continuing  its  co- 
operation with  these  small  independents  and 
the  farmers  we  serve. 

In  the  present  situation,  a  number  of 
major  companies  will  approach  an  Inde- 
pendent to  see  if  he  wants  to  sell  his  busi- 
ness. If  the  independent  prefers  to  remain 
as  he  is.  the  major  companies  seem  less  In- 
terested than  before  In  supplying  him,  with 
fringe  benefits  included.  Privately,  they  con- 
firm that  they  are  working  toward  captive 
distribution,  and  once  they  attain  their  ob- 
jective, the  unpredictable  requirements  of 
the  independent  will  not  be  Important  to 
them.  Those  major  companies  who  preferred 
to  supply  Independents  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  this  position.  So  one  of  our  con- 
cerns is  supply.  Phosphate  Is  the  material 
we  worry  about,  polyphosphates  In  particular. 
Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  when  we  first 
thought  of  using  wet-process  acid  for  our 
liquid  mixtures,  the  only  encouraging  re- 
ports we  saw  were  printed  In  various  trade 
Journals  describing  TVA's  work  with  super- 
phosphoric  acid.  We  came  to  your  plant 
and  laboratories  at  Wilson  Dam,  and  observed 
the  research  and  development  work.  Ac- 
tually, your  staff  made  trials  of  a  number  of 
formulations  we  were  interested  in,  and 
they  gave  us  samples  for  observation.  To- 
day our  company,  under  free  license  from 


TVA,  uses  that  Information  and  some  TVA 
polyphosphate  with  commercial  wet-process 
acid  In  making  low-cost  liquid  fertilizer- 
lower  than  any  other  method  available  to 
small  businesses  such  as  ours.  TVA  has  been 
the  only  source  of  a  satisfactory  sequestrant 
which  provides  the  only  means  for  use  of  wet 
acid.  We  take  very  little  credit  for  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  production.  We  owe 
most  of  our  success  to  TVA.  and  we  believe 
that  the  industry  should  recognize  TVA  for 
making  major  contributions  to  liquid  fertil- 
izer technology — the  use  of  which  Is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  your  supplying  new 
materials.  Those  of  us  too  small  to  afford 
technical  staffs  are  particularly  grateful 
recipients  of  your  development  Information. 

Formerly,  when  majors  were  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  independents  raw  materials, 
they  supplied  technical  information  and  did 
product  development  work  for  their  custom- 
ers, the  independents.  Now,  this  activity  is 
largely  proprietjiry.  So  another  concern  is 
our  inability  to  keep  up  In  new  product  de- 
velopment. We,  and  most  of  the  other  small 
Independent  fertilizer  manufacturers,  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  TVA  for  this 
important  function. 

Will  we  be  able  to  depend  on  TVA  in  the 
future  to  supply  materials  not  available  from 
industry,  and  to  carry  out  research  and  do 
product  development  work  for  the  small 
companies  who  have  no  facilities  for  this 
type  activity?  The  answer  to  the  above  will 
have  considerable  bearing  on  our  future 
planning.  We  will  appreciate  your  carefully 
considered  opinion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Nelson  O.  Abell, 

President. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  SITUATIONS  IN  VIETNAM  AND 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning  the  President  of  the 
United  States  called  to  the  White  House 
members  of  three  important  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  pointed  out  to  them  the 
reasons  why  he  felt  it  necessary  for  this 
Nation  to  stand  firm  in  Vietnam  and  to 
evacuate  civilians  of  this  Nation  and 
others  who  were  caught  in  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  that  developed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  President  went  into  considerable 
detail  to  explain  the  problems  in  both 
those  Instances  and  indicated  how  much 
he  felt  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  American  people  was  needed  in  the 
effort  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  world  and  in  defending  those 
who  have  common  interests  with  us 
against  Communist  subversion  and  Com- 
munist overthrow. 

This  Senator  was  pleased  to  see  the 
standing  ovation  from  the  large  number 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
were  members  of  those  important  com- 
mittees when  the  President  explained 
this  Nation's  position  and  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken  to  seek  peace  and  to  pre- 


serve the  liberty  of  this  Nation  and  that 
of  friendly  nations. 

The  President  asked  that  we  appropri- 
ate an  additional  $700  nuUion  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  defense  of  freedoni  in 
Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  congressional 
leaders— both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 

llQUse have  given  assurances  that  the 

President's  request  will  be  considered  in 
short  order.  I  would  hope  no  Member  of 
Congress  would  vote  to  deny  our  men 
the  necessary  weapons  and  support  to 
can-y  out  their  orders  to  protect  this  Na- 
tion's vital  interests.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  vote  for  the  appro- 
priation by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  show  of  unity  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's position  in  providing  funds  for 
these  basic  needs  and  for  our  fighting 
forces  will  make  an  impression  on  those 
who  think  that  through  terrorist  tactics. 
by  the  murder  of  innocent  civilians,  by 
attack  on  our  installations,  they  can  keep 
pressure  on  this  Nation,  and  that  by  so 
doing  they  will  cause  this  Nation  to  ca- 
pitulate in  its  efforts  to  preserve  freedom 
and  to  preserve  the  position  of  all  free 
nations  on  the  earth. 

There  are  some  who  differ  with  the 
President's  policies.  Perhaps  some  can 
find  some  reason  for  disagreement  in  one 
detail  or  another.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  stand  solidly  behind  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  see  that  no 
more  nations  are  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  that  the  commitment  this  Nation  has 
made  to  preserve  freedom  around  the 
world  will  be  honored. 

Some  people  understand  Americans 
better  than  others.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  showdowns  with  the  Commu- 
nists who  control  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
a  result  of  the  firmness  which  we  have 
evidenced  and  which  their  embassies  and 
agents  reported  back  to  those  in  charge 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  believe  they  under- 
stand the  courage,  the  determination, 
and  conviction  of  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  our  commitment  to  our  free- 
dom. 

I  believe  we  have  persuaded  them  by 
our  firm  position  in  Berlin,  and  by  the 
fii-m  position  this  Nation  took  in  Turkey. 
Greece,  and  Cuba,  that  this  Nation  will 
fight.  It  will  fight  any  sort  of  war  that 
may  be  necessaiT  to  presen'e  freedom  in 
this  world. 

As  much  as  we  love  peace,  we  love 
freedom  and  liberty  even  more.  There- 
fore, we  have  reason  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  necessai-y  to 
engage  in  a  general  war  with  the  only 
power  on  earth  really  capable  of  waging 
general  war  against  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  such  a  war, 
and  we  believe  that  they  do  not.  As  long 
as  they  know  that  America  will  stand  up 
with  courage,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  protect  its  vital  interests  and  its  lib- 
erties, we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  war  can  be  avoided. 

Sometimes  the  United  States  gains  the 
impression  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
still  remain  to  be  convinced.  We  do  not 
wish  to  use  any  more  force  than  neces- 


sary to  convince  that  huge  nation  that 
we  seek  no  war  with  anyone,  but  that 
we  will  defend  the  areas  we  are  com- 
mitted to  defend  and  will  defend  them 
with  whatever  force  may  be  necessary. 
I  believe  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  coming  to  the  conviction  that  that  is. 
indeed,  the  position  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  coming  to  understand  us  a 
little  better  as  a  result  of  the  strong 
position  which  the  President  has  taken 
in  regard  to  South  Vietnam. 

Sometimes,  unfortimately,  the  press 
makes  it  appear— and  perhaps  some 
Senators  and  Representatives  also  make 
it  appear — that  America  does  not  have 
the  determination  to  stand  fast,  and  that 
if  the  pressure  is  kept  up  against  us.  we 
might  relent  in  our  detennination  to 
defend  freedom. 

In  my  judgment,  anyone  who  believes 
that  is  greatly  mistaken.  A  minority 
which  might  differ  with  the  President's 
views  can  sometimes  be  made  to  look 
much  larger  and  more  influential  than 
it  is,  but  Congress  has  voted  on  this 
issue  time  and  again,  and  by  huge 
majorities  has  voted  the  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  our  armed  services 
to  carry  on  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
prevent  enslavement  by  aggressors  from 
any  source  whatsoever. 

Consequently.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  this  morning.  I  was 
pleased  to  notice  that  he  received  over- 
whelming standing  applause  from  the 
more  than  100  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  listened  to  the  explanation  of 
his  pK)sition. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
appropriation  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident will  receive  overwhelming  support, 
that  while  some  Senators  may  differ  in 
small  degree,  all  Senators  share  the  same 
desire  as  to  what  the  United  States  ul- 
timately wishes;  namely,  peace.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  great  majority  of  Senators 
are  completely  satisfied  that  even  though 
some  may  have  minor  differences  as  to 
the  precise  measure  that  should  be  used 
to  defend  freedom,  few.  if  any,  would 
have  the  United  States  renege  on  its 
commitments.  Few,  if  any,  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
would  have  America  stand  idly  by  at  the 
prospect  of  a  friendly  nation  being  over- 
whelmed and  driven  into  some  form  of 
Communist  slavery,  and  do  nothing  to 
help  that  friendly  nation  defend  its 
liberties. 

Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  compliment  my 
fi-iend  the  assistant  majority  leader  for 
his  great  foresight  and  understanding  of 
the  situation  which  confronts  us  in  Viet- 
nam. I  am  happy  to  know  that  he  has 
uttered  words  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President's  request  for  $700 
million  additional  for  the  Armed  Forces 
of  our  Nation. 

As  the  Senate  knows.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  Vietnam.  I  have  talked 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
on  this  subject.  It  was  an  uplifting  ex- 
perience to  witness  the  reaction  of  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress    to    the    President's 


explanation  of  his  position,  one  of  the 
most  heartening  and  encouraging  events 
I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Presi- 
dent made  a   statement   this  morning 
which  has  been  made  by  many  others. 
I  do  not  claim  that  the  President  is  the 
first  one  to  have  said  it,  but  I  know  he 
fully  believes  that  whenever  this  Nation 
has   stood   finn,   particularly   when   we 
have  armed  ourselves  adequate  to  the 
task  and  let  it  be  known  that  we  would 
do  whatever  was  necessary   to  defend 
freedom,  we  have  prevailed.     We  have 
had  difficulty  when  we  left  our  antag- 
onists  in   doubt   as   to  our  intentions. 
Our  adversaries  are  beginning  to  have 
some     undei-standing/  that     American 
thought  in  this  field  has  crystallized  to 
the    extent   that   Americans   know   the 
President  has  a  great  burden  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  the  country  will  support 
him. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  He  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  also  know 
that  I  have  recently  completed  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  the  Far  East,  which  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
first-hand  look  at  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
what  I  call  the  auxiliary  war  in  Laos, 
and  the  Indonesian  confrontation  with 
Malaysia. 

At  a  later  date.  I  will  report  to  the 
Senate  in  more  detail  on  that  trip. 

In  anticipation  of  the  more  complete 
statement  which  I  intend  to  present,  I 
want  to  say  at  this  juncture  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  now  going  much  better  for 
our  side. 
There  are  many  evidences  of  this. 
The  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  have  in 
recent  months  inflicted  very  heavy  losses 
on  the  Vietcong.  The  Government 
forces  are  taking  more  prisoners,  captur- 
ing more  weapons,  receiving  more  defec- 
tors, unearthing  more  Communist  caches 
of  arms  and  ammunition  and  rice. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  counti-y 
where  the  situation  is  still  precarious. 
But  there  are  important  regions  which 
have  witnessed  dramatic  improvement. 

I  spent  the  better  part  of  a  week  in 
Vietnam  and  in  Laos,  moving  from  point 
to  point  by  helicopter  and  plane.  I  had 
lengthy  discussions  with  many  of  the 
people  in  that  area,  with  our  great  Am- 
bassador, Maxwell  Taylor — who,  I  be- 
Ueve  is  one  of  the  truly  great  Americans 
of  our  time — and  with  his  brilliant  as- 
sistant, Alexis  Johnson,  and  members  of 
'the  Embassy  staff;  with  General  West- 
moreland and  his  senior  officers.  As  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows,  he  is  one 
of  our  really  outstanding  great  soldiers, 
a  man  of  great  character  and  ability.  I 
also  had  a  lengthy  discussion  with  Prime 
Minister  Quat  and  his  Cabinet. 

I  was  impressed  and,  indeed,  deeply 
moved,  by  the  dedication  of  our  Embassy 
personnel,  our  AID  officials,  and  the 
American  officers  and  GI's  serving  in 
Vietnam. 

There  are  no  faint  hearts  among  the 
Americans  in  Vietnam,  no  voices  crying 
for  withdrawal  because  the  war  is  too 
difficult  or  the  burden  too  great. 

On  the  contrary,  evei-yone  I  met  in 
Vietnam,  from  Ambassador  Taylor  and 
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General  Westmoreland  down  to  the  rank 
of  private,  was  convinced  that  the  war 
could  be  won  and  determined  that  it 
must  be  won. 

I  met  many  soldiers  from  Connecti- 
cut at  the  Danang  airbase.  I  talked 
with  them  alone.  Their  oflBcers  were 
not  present.  Our  soldiers  know  why 
they  are  in  Vietnam.  They  wish  to  stay 
there.  This  made  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  me  that  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
Volunteers  man  the  helicopters — heli- 
copters with  open  doors,  machineguns 
at  hand,  leaning  out  and  guarding 
against  the  Communist  Victcong.  Tliey 
are  all  volunteer  American  soldiers, 
every  single  one  of  them.  Not  one  of 
them  ever  said  that  he  wished  to  go 
home.  I  heard  that  some  had  asked  to 
have  their  tour  of  duty  extended  so  that 
they  could  stay  on  the  job. 

I  also  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  wherever  I  went  in  Asia  I  met  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  twin  commitment  to 
freedom  and  peace  in  southeast  Asia. 
Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  American 
prestige  among  the  countries  of  the  Far 
East  has  never  been  higher  than  It  Is 
today.  I  talked  with  heads  of  state  in 
every  country.  I  talked  with  our  people 
there.  I  talked  with  many  other  people. 
I  tried  to  see  and  hear  as  much  as  I 
could. 

I  asked  those  people,  "What  do  you 
think?  Do  you  think  what  we  are  doing 
is  on  the  right  track?"  Without  excep- 
tion the  answer  was.  "Yes."  It  was 
unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

They  are  all  outstanding  people,  and 
they  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  for 
the  free  world. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will 
move  expeditiously  to  appropriate  the 
supplementary  funds  requested  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words,  too,  about  the  situation  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  represents  a  Commu- 
nist maneuver  to  divert  some  of  our  at- 
tention and  some  of  our  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  heartily 
applaud  President  Johnson's  prompt 
and  courageous  action  in  dealing  with 
the  Dominican  crisis. 

So  long  as  there  appeared  to  be  a 
possibility  that  the  revolution  was  sim- 
ply directed  against  the  military  junta, 
President  Johnson  adhered  to  a  hands- 
off  policy.  But  W'hen  it  became  clear 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
hard-core  Communist  elements  were  in 
effective  control  of  both  the  pohtical 
and  military  aspects  of  the  revolution, 
the  President  was  confronted  with  an 
invidious  choice — a  choice  which  no 
President  of  the  United  States  could  have 
resolved  in  another  manner. 

The  free  nations  of  the  Americas  can- 
not afford  a  second  Cuba  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  A  Castro  regime  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  would  constitute  a 
grave  long-term  threat  to  the  security 
of  all  our  nations,  and  an  immediate 


threat  to  the  pohtical  stability  of  the 
Latin  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Domiiucan  revolution 
are  certainly  not  Communists.  But  the 
hard  experience  of  Cuba  teaches  us  that 
a  handful  of  Communists  occupying  the 
command  positions  can  impose  their  will 
in  defiance  of  a  disorganized,  undisci- 
plined, democratic  majority. 

I  wish  to  present  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  few  essential 
facts  which  I  received  from  an  authori- 
tative som-ce  concerning  the  Communist 
role  in  the  Dominican  crisis. 

Among  the  rebel  forces,  and  playing 
an  important  role  in  organizing  the  reb- 
els as  well  as  carrymg  on  much  of  the 
paramilitary  action  are  58  identified, 
prominent  Communist  and  Castroist 
leaders. 

They  include  18  persons  known  or  re- 
liably reported  to  have  been  trained  in 
subversive  and  paramilitary  tactics  by 
the  Cuban  Intelligence  Sei-vice  or  other 
similar  Cuban  organizations;  and  40  who 
have  been  reliably  and  clearly  identified 
over  the  past  few  years  as  Communist 
and  Castroist  subversives. 

Playing  a  key  role  in  the  tactical  di- 
rection of  the  rebel  forces  is  Manuel 
Goiizalcz  Gonzalez,  an  experienced 
Spanish  Communist  Party  activist  who 
has  been  working  with  the  Dominican 
Communist  Party  for  at  least  the  past 
2  years. 

There  are  three  Communist  political 
organizations  involved.  They  are  the 
Partido  Socialista  Popular  Dominicano — 
PSPD,  Dominican  Popular  Socialist 
Party — which  follows  Moscow's  direc- 
tion; the  Movimiento  Popular  Domini- 
cano— MPD,  Dominican  Popular  Move- 
ment— a  small  but  aggressive  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolutionary  party  which  fol- 
lows the  Chinese  Communist  ideological 
line;  and  the  Agrupacion  Politica 
Catorce  de  Junion — APCJ,  14th  of  June 
political  group — the  largest  of  the  three 
which  is  known  to  have  connections  with 
the  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  Communist  Chi- 
nese regimes. 

Following  the  coup  against  former 
President  Bosch  in  1963,  the  APCJ  and 
the  MPD  launched  an  open  guerrilla 
warfare  movement  In  the  hinterland  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Some  Dominicans  known  to  have  re- 
ceived training  in  Cuba  took  part  in  that 
abortive  effort. 

The  bulk  of  the  captured  rebels  were 
deported  in  May  1964,  and  most  of  them 
became  political  exiles  in  France.  From 
there,  many  have  since  traveled  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries,  including  Cuba, 
and  Communist  China,  returning  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  recently. 

Since  they  were  genei-ally  leaders  of 
ability  and  standing,  and  moreover  had 
the  benefit  of  recent  training  and  orien- 
tation, they  have  been  able  to  reor- 
ganize their  parties  in  preparation  for 
an  opportunity  such  as  the  present  crisis 
presents. 

At  the  outset  of  the  coup  d'etat  at- 
tempt, within  1  or  2  hours  of  the  first 
rebel  moves,  members  of  the  Castroist 
June  14  movement  were  already  busy  in 
the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo  calling  on 
the  populace  to  come  out  and  demon- 


strate In  favor  of  the  call  for  restoration 
of  constitutional  government  by  ex- 
President  Bosch. 

Communist  and  Castroist  leaders 
shortly  thereafter  got  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  the  magazines  of 
the  '27  Februai-y"  camp  outside  Santo 
Domingo,  where  rebelling  Army  officers 
had  seized  control  as  the  opening  act  of 
the  coup. 

A  sizable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition fell  into  the  hands  of  leaders  of 
the  PSPD — orthodox  Communists — and 
the  members  of  this  party  were  quickly 
formed  into  armed  paramilitary  teams 
which  fanned  out  in  the  downtown  and 
"barrio" — slum — areas,  taking  control  of 
secondai-y  targets  and  organizing  the  in- 
habitants. 

Such  PSPD  leaders  as  Buenaventura 
Johnson  and  Fidelio  Despradel  were  par- 
ticularly active  in  organizing  these 
teams. 

At  the  same  time  a  party  military 
headquarters  was  established  and  arms 
collected  from  loyalist  police  and  mili- 
tary were  stored  there.  Other  strong- 
poTnts  were  organized. 

Also  leading  the  organization  of  ex- 
treme leftist-paramilitary  units  were 
Jaime  Duran,  who  received  paramili- 
tai-y  training  in  Cuba  in  1962.  and  Juan 
Ducoudray,  who  has  been  a  liaison  link 
between  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  the  supply  of  weapons. 

All  of  these  actions  are  believed  to  have 
been  directed  under  the  generalship  of 
Manuel  Gonzalez  Gonzalez. 

With  their  relatively  tight  discipline 
and  effective  organization,  the  extreme 
leftist  groups,  particularly  the  PSPD. 
but  also,  prominently,  the  MPD  and  the 
June  14  movement,  were  soon  providing 
a  significant  portion  of  the  rebel  forces 
and  were  decisively  influencing  the  po- 
litical leadership  of  the  rebellion  which, 
in  the  beginning,  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bosch  party  leaders. 

Extreme  leftists  took  control  of  Radio 
Santo  Domingo  and  operated  in  typical 
Castro  style,  parading  captured  loyalists 
before  television  cameras  and  harangu- 
ing viewers  with  slogans  and  denuncia- 
tions of  "the  bourgeois  reactionaries, 
imperialists,"  and  so  forth. 

By  April  27  the  provisional  govern- 
ment formed  by  Rafael  Molina  Urena 
contained  members  and  officials  who  were 
either  established  Communist  or  Cas- 
troist personages  or  had  histories  of  as- 
sociation with  the  extreme  left.  Among 
these  were  Luis  H.  La  jar  a  Gonzalez,  a 
Ti-ujilloist  who  subsequently  switched  to 
the  Castroist  camp,  and  Alfredo  Gonde 
Pausa,  a  well-known  sympathizer  with 
the  PSPD,  whose  two  sons  are  PSPD 
members. 

This  was  the  complexion  of  the  rebel- 
lion when  the  original  PRD  leaders,  who 
had  organized  the  revolt  to  restore 
Bosch,  realizing  that  their  movement 
had  been  captured  by  the  Castroist  and 
Conununist  left,  took  asylum  and  by  this 
action  renounced  their  by  now  largely 
nominal  leadership. 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
PRD  civilian  leaders  of  the  revolt,  with 
the  exception  of  Bosch — who  is  not  in  the 
scene  and  lacks  firsthand  knowledge — 
have  all  at  least  privately  recognized  tlie 
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rauture  of  their  revolt  by  the  extreme 
?pft  No  civilian  PRD  leaders  of  any  sig- 
Sficance  remain  with  the  rebels  Most 
ff  not  all  have  taken  sanctuary  in  vari- 
ous embassies  and  private  houses  in 
^anto  Domingo.  ,        . 

Rafael  Molina  Urena  is  in  asylum  in 
the  Colombian  Embassy. 

Jose  Francisco  Pena  Gomez  is  m  hid- 
ing in  the  home  of  a  friend. 

Martinez  Francisco,  PRD  secretary 
general,  publicly  exhorted  the  rebels  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  ^^      „ 

After  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  re- 
volt and  taken  refuge.  Pcna  Gomez,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  architects  of 
the  revolt,  informed  an  American  Em- 
bassy officer  that  he  considered  his  move- 
ment to  have  been  defeated.  He  said 
that  the  Communists  who  joined  the 
rebel  force  infiltrated  into  positions  of 
importance  and  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  stop  them.  In  his  withdrawal.  Pena 
recognized  that  the  only  other  alterna- 
tive would  have  been  to  support  a  bare- 
faced Castroist  grab  for  power. 

This  recognition  was  summed  up  im- 
plicity  by  the  PRD  secretary  general, 
Martinez  Francisco,  in  his  radio  address 
to  the  nation  from  San  Isidro  on  April 

28: 

I  beg  aU  to  lay  down  their  arms,  turning 
them  in  to  the  nearest  military  post,  because 
this  is  no  longer  a  fight  between  political 
parties. 


It  is  only  against  this  background  that 
President  Johnson  decided  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  intervene. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  will  heed  the 
President's  request  and  will  at  an  early 
date  despatch  an  inter-American  force 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  order  in  that  unhappy 
counti-y  and  of  creating  the  conditions 
essential  for  stable  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
move  rapidly  to  demonstrate  that  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  we  are  prepared  to  pay 
any  price. 

I  have  said,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  the  outbreak  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  directly  tied  to  our  struggle 
in  southeast  Asia  to  defend  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam. 

I  predict  that  we  can  expect  more  of 
this  in  one  place  after  another  and  that 
we  must  be  prepared  for  it,  and  that  we 
must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand. 

If  we  do  not  now  stand  strong,  we  shall 
stand  weak  at  a  later  and  more  terrible 
hour. 

Some  friends  have  said  to  me,  "Laos 
and  Vietnam  do  not  seem  to  be  the  right 
place." 

In  reply  I  have  said,  "They  will  have 
to  do.  There  is  no  better  place,  and  it  is 
best  that  we  make  our  stand  now." 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  every  time  we  have 
stood  firm,  we  have  come  out  all  right. 
And  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  come 
out  all  right  this  time  if  we  stand  firm — 
in  Vietnam,  in  Laos,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  all  around  the  world,  with  our 
free  friends  and  allies. 


The  President  is  not  only  committed 
to  standing  firm,  as  he  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated, but  he  is  committed  just  as 
strongly  to  this  quest  for  peace. 

I  recall  that  I  was  in  Korea  and,  later 
in  the  same  day,  in  Taiwan,  when  the 
President  made  his  speech  in  Baltimore 
about  unconditional  discussions. 

The  headlines  had  to  do  with  that  part 
of  his  speech  in  which  he  spoke  of  uncon- 
ditional discussions.  They  ignored  the 
President's  total  commitment  to  the 
freedom  of  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 
I  said  to  those  who  expressed  mis- 
givings, "Read  the  whole  speech."  Of 
course,  we  are  for  unconditional  discus- 
sions because  v.e  are  ready  at  any  time 
to  sit  down  and  talk  with  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  stop  this  fighting  and  to 
end  this  war  with  justice  for  all. 

That  is  our  hope  and  our  only  purpose ; 
and  it  should  never  be  understood  as  a 
weakness. 

I  could  not  be  more  pleased  that  he  is. 
No  man  wants  war.  No  man  wants  to  see 
people  killed.  But  no  man  wants  to  see 
the  whole  world  committed  to  Commu- 
nist slavery.  That.  I  believe,  is  the  issue. 
So  I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana in  his  support  of  the  President.  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  help  bring  about 
the  quick  enactment  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation which  he  has  requested. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  made  a  fine  contribution  to 
this  Nation's  foreign  policy.     It  is  an 
honor  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.   His  recommenda- 
tions down  through  the  years  have  been 
wise.    He  has  advocated  that  we  stand 
firm  in  the  face  of  aggression.    His  phi- 
losophy generally  has  meant  that  when 
those  who  would  destroy  and  deny  free- 
dom strike  us,  we  should  strike  back 
harder.    If  they  should  strike  again,  we 
should  strike  back  even  harder.    That  is 
the  policy  that  our  Nation  is  pursuing. 
We  do  not  wish  to  use  any  more  force 
than  is  necessary,  but  we  shall  use  what- 
ever force  is  necessary  to  defend  free- 
dom in  this  world.    Our  enemies  should 
be  well  aware  that  when  they  decide  to 
resort  to  additional  methods  to  destroy 
freedom  and  strike  at  additional  nations, 
we  expect  to  use  other  measures  avail- 
able to  us.    I  hope  that  we  can  have 
more  help  and  support  from  friendly  na- 
tions which  realize  this  problem. 

At  the  present  time  our  Nation  is  do- 
ing its  job  and  is  doing  it  well.  We  shall 
succeed  because  we  have  a  leader  who  has 
the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  wisdom 
to  realize  what  our  problem  is,  and  be- 
cause the  people  have  the  good  judgment 
to  follow  that  leader. 

Mr  DODD.  I  should  like  to  add  one 
thing,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  fur- 
ther 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  it  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  liave  heard  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
I  have  read  in  our  newspapers,  I  have 
heard  on  the  radio,  and  I  have  heard 
people  on  television  say,  "Those  people 
in  Vietnam  do  not  have  any  interest  in 


freedom.    They  are  not  willing  to  fight 
for  themselves." 

I  was  astonished,  amazed,  and  proud 
to  learn  that  80  percent  of  the  armed 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  are  volunteers. 
That  is  something  to  think  about  in  any 
country.  They  have  suffered  terrible 
losses  but  they  inflicted  much  greater 
losses  on  the  enemy. 

I  was  amazed,  also,  to  hear  from  our 
Air  Force  people.  I  aske^i  them.  "Do  they 
have  any  pilots?" 

They  said,  "Do  they  have  any  pilots? 
They  have  about  800  crack  pilots  and 
they  will  soon  have  more  than  1,000. 
And  they  are  wonderful  pilots." 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  they  told 
me  that  their  record  on  the  maintenance 
and  serviceability  of  aircraft  is  at  least 
as  good  as  ours.  That  is  something  to 
think  about — these  people  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  they  do  not  wish  to  fight  for 
their  freedom. 

I  went  into  some  little  hamlets  and 
villages  where  I  met  the  mayors  and  the 
village  chiefs,  and  I  found  that  in  most 
instances  the  third  or  fourth  or  even  the 
sixth  or  seventh  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion.   Tlieir  predecessors  have  had  their 
throats  cut  by  the  Communists  in  Viet- 
cong  attacks,  most  of  the  time  at  night. 
So  I  said  to  one  of  them,  "You  are  a 
pretty  brave  fellow.    Where  I  come  from 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  community  in 
which  you  could  get  a  man  to  run  for 
mayor  when  five  of  his  predecessors  had 
had  their  throats  cut."    And  I  think  it 
is  true. 

But  they  do  not  have  trouble  finding 
replacements  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  kind  of  people  with  whom 
we  are  fighting,  and  I  think  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  know  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  realize  that  for  everj-  casualty 
we  have  suffered,  for  every  American  who 
has  lost  his  life  in  Vietnam,  many  Viet- 
namese have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  defend  freedom.  I  believe 
their  loss  of  lives  have  run  about  10,000 
killed.  This  would  indicate  that  20  Uves 
of  Vietnamese  have  been  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  freedom  for  every  one  that 
our  Nation  has  given  in  defending  free- 
dom against  Communist  enslavement  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  does  not  take  into 
account  the  thousands  who  have  been 
kidnaped.  The  kidnaping  that  is  going 
on  in  this  war  is  a  ten-ible  thing. 
The  Communists  move  in  at  night.  They 
grab  the  children  and  the  wives  of  these 
brave  people  and  take  them  off,  God 
knows  where,  probably  never  to  be  heard 
from  again. 

Most  men  would  rather  die  than  suffer 
that  disaster.    But  those  men  continue 

the  fight.  ,        ,     ^,  ^  • 

Our  people  have  no  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  distant  place  from  us 
or  of  the  courage  of  those  who  are  con- 
tinuing to  fight  on  with  our  support. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut for  his  decision  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
the  other  areas  he  visited.   I  feel  that  he 
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has  rendered  his  counti-y,  the  Congress, 
and.  more  particularly,  the  Senate,  a 
great  service.  I  am  one  of  those  who  look 
forward  to  his  formal  speech,  in  which  he 
will  give  us  a  report  and  a  comprehensive 
review  of  his  impressions  as  well  as  his 
recommendations.  He  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  go,  and  I  think  he  has  served  his  coun- 
try well.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  can 
deliver  his  speech  some  time  soon,  with 
some  prior  advance  notice. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  assure  the  Senator  I 
shall  do  so. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  Senator's 
compliment.  I  do  not  deserve  it,  but  I 
am  vain  enough  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  quite  a  chore 
which  the  Senator  performed,  from  a 
physical  standpoint.  His  services  are 
valuable. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield 
to  me  further,  I  should  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  remarks  with  reference  to 
Vietnam  and  the  bill  which  we  shall 
shortly  consider  with  reference  to  a  pro- 
posed special  authorization  and  appro- 
priation, and  the  firmness  of  the  stand 
of  the  President,  not  only  with  reference 
to  Vietnam,  but  also  in  reference  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Such  firm  stands 
put  us  on  the  way  to  a  better  position, 
not  only  for  us.  but  also  the  world.  I  look 
forward  to  his  presentation  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  those  questions  arise.  The 
Senator's  remarks  were  very  good  indeed. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  anything  to 
fear  so  long  as  we  follow  a  policy  of  de- 
cision, firmness,  and  action,  although,  of 
course,  we  certainly  do  not  wish  any  more 
war  or  bloodshed  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

But  we  are  certainly  living  in  troublous 
times,  and  we  must  meet  the  situations  as 
they  arise,  like  them  or  not.  I  believe 
that  this  time  we  will. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  join  in  the  well-deserved 
compliment  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  paid  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  agree  with  him  100  per- 
cent that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  rendered  the  Nation  a  great  service. 

Likewise,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  rendered  the  country  valiant 
service  during  the  illness  of  our  great  and 
revered  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  FMr.  Russell  1. 
During  the  recovery  of  Senator  Rich.^rd 
Russell  from  his  illness,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Biennis ]  has  been 
serving  as  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  an<Maas 
done  so  in  an  outstanding  manner.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him 
manage  bills  that  have  come  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He  is 
carrj-ing  on  in  a  style  of  which  the  Na- 
tion can  be  proud.  I  know  that  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  [Mr.  Russell)  will 
join  me  in  expressing  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the  excel- 
lent work  he  has  done  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices during  this  period. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks.  We  are  delighted 
to  know  that  Senator  Russell's  health 
is  improving,  and  we  look  forward  to  his 
early  return.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
started  me  on  my  servjce  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  him- 
self a  valued  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Anned  Services.  I  was  a  desk 
mate  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI,  whose  sound  judgment 
transcended  party  lines  with  respect  to 
our  militaiy  and  foreign  relations  prob- 
lems throughout  the  years.  I  appreciate 
what  he  has  said. 

I  believe  it  should  also  be  noted  for 
the  Record  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  before  sending  American 
troops  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  day 
after  day  called  upon  the  contending 
sides  for  a  ceasefire.  He  did  not  want 
to  send  American  troops  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  But  neither  did  he  want 
to  see  innocent  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren— civilians — who  were  not  parties  to 
the  contending  sides  of  that  struggle, 
needlessly  sacrificed. 

Also,  the  President  did  not  want  to  see 
a  Communist  takeover  of  that  island. 
He  sought  to  avoid  that  by  sending  Amer- 
ican troops  and  by  repeatedly  calling  for 
a  ceasefire  prior  to  the  sending  of  those 
troops.  It  was  only  when  a  ceasefire 
could  not  be  arranged  that  the  President 
decided  it  was  necessary  to  use  American 
troops. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body — and  I 
think  I  speak  generally  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate — I  believe  it  would  have  been 
preferable  that  forces  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  should  have  been 
available  to  accomplish  the  task  which 
this  Nation  has  found  it  necessary  to 
undertake.  We  hope,  even  at  this  point, 
that  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  through  the  governments  acting 
individually,  will  be  able  to  participate  in 
restoring  democratic  government  to  the 
Dominican  people. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  significant  items  which 
appeared  in  the  press  last  Wednesday, 
April  28.  The  first  is  an  article  captioned 
'"Field  Commander  Johnson,"  written  by 
the  veteran  columnist,  Joseph  Alsop. 
The  second  is  an  editorial  bearing  the 
caption  "Bridges  Versus  People."  It  was 
published  on  the  same  date  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News. 

Mr.  Alsop,  in  his  article,  describes  the 
intense  personal  interest  which  the  Presi- 
dent, as  commander  in  chief,  is  devoting 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 
He  points  out  that  all  targets  are  person- 
ally approved  by  the  President,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretai-y  of  Defense.  He  says  that 
when  planes  have  gone  on  a  mission,  the 
President  will  frequently  stay  awake  or 
will  have  himself  called,  so  that  he  can 
hear  the  results  of  the  mission  as  soon 
as  it  is  completed. 

When  pilots  are  missing — 


Mr.  Alsop  wrote — 
he  has  been  known  to  stay  awake  through 
the  smaU  hours,  to  sweat  out  the  final  re- 
covery  of   the   missing  men   by   the   air-sea 
rescue  service. 

From  my  recent  travels  around  Asia, 
I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  Mr.  Alsop's 
estimate  that  the  President  "looms  much 
larger  in  the  world  today  than  on  the  day 
of  his  triumphant  reelection." 

Everywhere  I  traveled  in  the  Far  East, 
I  was  met  with  the  conviction  that  the 
free  world  has  found  a  leader  with  a 
mettle  to  match  that  of  the  men  of  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  editorial 
referred  to  President  Johnson's  expressed 
wonderment  over  people  who  are  more 
disturbed  by  our  bombing  of  bridges  in 
North  Vietnam  than  they  are  over  the 
Vietcong  murders  of  women  and  children. 
I  share  fully  the  President's  wonder- 
ment; and  this  is  a  subject  to  which  I  in- 
tend to  address  myself  at  an  early  date 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  28. 

19651 

Field  Commander  Johnson 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

For  members  of  the  White  House  staff,  a 
fairly  common  morning  greeting  nowadays 
is  a  hint  that  they  are  slug-a-beds  compared 
to  their  master,  who  is  perfectly  likely  to 
announce:  "I  was  up  at  5,  waiting  to  make 
sure  that  all  my  boys  got  back  from  that 
mission." 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that  the 
President  follows  the  bombing  missions  at- 
tacking targets  in  North  Vietnam  almost  in 
the  manner  of  a  field  commander. 

He  is  customarily  notified  when  the 
planes  have  gone  out.  He  often  stays  up, 
or  has  himself  called,  or  is  awakened  by  his 
own  internal  alarm  clock,  to  hear  the  mis- 
sion's results.  And  when  pilots  are  missing, 
he  has  been  known  to  stay  awake  through 
the  small  hours  to  sweat  out  the  final  re- 
covery of  the  missing  men  by  the  air-sea 
rescue  service. 

All  this  is  decidedly  sympathetic,  although 
someone  ought  to  persuade  the  President 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  He  has  been 
looking  a  bit  tired  recently,  and  no  wonder. 
For  his  new  role  as  a  field  commander  of 
operations  halfway  around  the  world  must 
clearly  cut  substantially  into  his  always 
minimal  dally  allowance  of  rest. 

But  persuading  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to 
mend  his  ways,  for  his  own  good  or  for  any 
other  reason,  has  always  been  an  uphill 
task.  The  significant  point  to  note  Is  that 
the  President,  in  some  sense,  really  is  the 
field  commander  of  these  remote,  delicate, 
and  crucial  military  operations. 

All  targets  are,  in  the  first  place,  personally 
approved  by  him,  in  committee  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense.  The  opera- 
tional plans  for  each  attack,  the  choice 
between  approved  targets  dictated  by  weather 
and  other  considerations,  the  estimates  of 
forces  needed  for  each  mission — all  these 
matters,  very  naturally  and  properly,  are 
left  to  the  air  officers  and  naval  officers  on  the 
spot,  who  have  direct  operational  responsi- 
bility. 

But  even  the  decisions  about  these  matters, 
when  reached,  are  also  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent promptly  and  in  detail.  He  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  keep  a  minutely 
close  watch  on  the  whole  process,  particu- 
larly Including  contingent  orders  to  the 
pilots  participating  in  the  missions,  about 
What  to  do  if,  for  example,  they  encounter 
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Chinese  fighter  aircraft — as  they  have  done 
once  already  over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  Increased 
political  maturity  of  the  American  armed 
services,  that  there  has  been  no  grumbling  or 
sneering  about  this  "black  seat  driving,"  as 
it  would  surely  have  been  c.illcd  in  the  old 
dnys.  The  military  leaders  have  seen  that 
these  operations  are  as  much  political  as 
military.  Hence  there  has  been  nothing 
even  remotely  resembling  the  tantrums  of 
the  higher  naval  commp.nd  in  the  second 
Cuban  crisis. 

The  military  leaders  are  not  the  only  per- 
sons who  have  changed  markedly,  however. 
The  phenomenon  is  hard  to  define,  but  these 
last  months  have  clearly  somewhat  changed 
the  President  himsolf. 

Perhaps  the  best  clue  Is  the  familiar  expe- 
rience of  the  man  who  h.is  never  been  in 
combat;  who  goes  into  combat  with  the  self- 
doubts  that  any  normal  man  feels  in  these 
circumstances;  and  who  then  finds  he  can  do 
what  needs  doing  in  a  quite  satisfactory 
manner.  This  is  a  truly  liberating  experience, 
fis  all  know  who  have  had  it. 

Like  the  man  who  has  never  been  in  com- 
bat. President  Johnson  before  Pleiku  had 
never  taken  quite  the  sort  of  decision  that 
he  took  when  the  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
were  ordered  at  last.  He  now  tells  all  and 
sundry  that  this  decision  Involved  no  change 
of  policy,  that  all  had  been  foreseen,  and  so 
on  and  on.  Maybe  he  believes  this  himself. 
But,  In  fact,  a  very  major  Rubicon  was 
crossed. 

Crossing  it  gave  the  President  none  of  the 
exhilaration  that  another  sort  of  national 
lea'der  might  have  felt.  Being  field  com- 
mander now  does  not  excite  him  as  it  would 
have  excited  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
John  F.  Kennedy.  As  someone  or  other  re- 
marked, "Johnson  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who 
will  collect  ship  models  after  he  is  out  of 
ofTice." 

But  one  suspects,  nonetheless,  that  he  has 
SDmehow  been  liberated,  and  even  enlarged, 
by  making  a  cruelly  hard  decision  that  was 
foreign  to  his  previous  experience,  and  by 
taking  a  task  in  hnnd  that  is  not  really  to 
his  tiiste.  Certainly  he  looms  much  larger 
in  the  world  today  than  on  the  day  of  his 
triumphant  reelection. 

In  Moscow  and  Peiping.  in  Paris,  and  In 
other  quarters  where  it  Is  desirable  to  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  regarded 
as  pretty  formidable  and  not  to  be  lightly 
tampered  with,  the  upward  revision  of  the 
going  estimates  of  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  almost  an  audible  process.  And  rightly 
so,  too;  for  he  has  removed  that  last  doubt 
that  with  any  luck  at  all,  his  time  In  office 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  major  Presi- 
dencies. 

[From  the  Washington    (DC.)    Daily  News, 
Apr.  28.  19651 
Bridges  Versus  People 
President  Johnson  at  his  Tuesday  press 
conference  expressed  wonderment  that  peo- 
ple who  are  disturbed  by  our  bombing  of 
bridges  in  Nortii  Vietnam  never  seem  to  be 
iipnet   by   such    events    as    the    Communist 
bombing  of  our  Embassy  in  Saigon  nor  by 
Vietcong  murders  of  women  and  children. 

Tliat  puzzles  us.  too. 

There  can  be  many  arguments  against  war 
.^s  an  institution.  But  to  condemn  the  use 
of  force  on  one  side,  while  condoning  It  on 
the  other,  must  be  cither  ridiculous  or  coldly 
cynical. 

Nevertheless,  a  good  many  Americans — 
not  a  majority,  to  be  sure— seem  to  have 
been  caught  up  In  this  frenzy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Communists  are  count- 
ing on  just  such  a  reaction  in  this  country 
to  help  them  achieve  their  goal.  They  be- 
lieve our  natural  disinclination  toward  the 
use  of  force  eventually  will  cause  us  to  give 
in  rather  than  fight  to  the  finish  in  Vietnam. 


As  the  President  made  clear,  however,  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  not  going  to  conclude  that 
way.  We  did  not  make  the  war,  but  we  are 
there  to  stay.  We  are.  In  Mr.  Johnson's 
words,  not  about  to  "tuck  our  tails  and  run 
home." 

Meanwhile.  It  will  be  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  remember  that,  as  the  Presi- 
dent Indicated,  It  Is  more  useful  in  war  to 
blow  up  a  cold  steel  bridge  than  to  murder 
a  child. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  v.as  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, May  5,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture: 

Luke  12:  32:  Fear  not.  little  flock;  for 
it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom. 

Eternal  God.  when  we  deal  honestly 
and  sincerely  with  ourselves,  we  see  how 
much  of  faith  and  fortitude,  of  patience 
and  perseverance  we  daily  need  if  we 
would  follow  Thy  principles  and  spirit 
in  our  individual  and  social  life. 

May  we  be  numbered  among  those 
v/hose  inner  life  is  redeemed  from  selfish- 
ness to  a  life  of  sympathy  and  service 
for  the  common  good  of  mankind  and  the 
hi'^her  life  of  humanity. 

Inspire  us  to  give  ourselves,  with 
wholehearted  dedication  to  the  dawTiing 
of  that  better  and  brighter  day  when  we 
shall  cultivate  a  nobler  skill  in  discover- 
ing and  developing  those  capacities  not 
only  for  a  more  splendid  human  per- 
sonality but  a  finer  social  order. 

Help  us  to  give  our  plans  and  programs 
for  the  Great  Society  a  more  personal 
touch  and  may  we  be  partners  with  all 
who  would  give  vitality  and  validity 
to  that  lofty  mission  which  is  finiitful 
not  only  in  an  individual  but  in  a  social 
sense. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment," appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and 
Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  joint  select 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  ^^ 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the. United  States  numbered  65-11. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  5702.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  date  on  which  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and 
to  provide  necessary  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  such  Commission. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar, 


CHILDREN  OF  MRS.   ELIZABETH  A. 
DOMBROWSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1291  > 
for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1291 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each 
child  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski.  of 
Parma,  Ohio,  widow  of  Victor  E.  Dombrow- 
ski, of  Parma,  Ohio,  the  amount  which  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  certifies 
to  him  would  have  been  payable  to  each  such 
child  under  section  542  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  the  period  from 
July  1,  1960,  to  the  date  which  each  such 
child  actually  began  receiving  a  pension  un- 
der such  section:  Provided,  Tliat  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CWO  ELDEN  R.  COMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1374) 
for  the  relief  of  CWO  Eldcn  R.  Comer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1374 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uiiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Elden  R.  Comer.  Route  3.  Box  22,  Orland. 
California,  the  sxim  of  5'1,680.62  in  full  set- 
tlement of  the  claim  of  the  said  Elden  R. 
Comer  against  the  United  States.  A  claim 
was  timely  executed  by  the  claimant  under 
date  of  March  28,  1955,  as  prepared  by  the 
Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  any  Government  action 
tliereon.  A  subsequent  claim  w-as  filed  Oc- 
tober 18.  1962.  and  payment  was  made  for 
all  amounts  not  barred  by  the  statute  of 
limitations.    The    above    referred    principal 
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amount  is  for  the  balance  of  retired  pay 
owing  for  the  barreU  period  August  1946  to 
October  1952.  No  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
t)e  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  vipon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  NATHALIE  ILINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1380  > 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nathalie  Iline. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


requirements  in  section  202(h)(1)(B)  and 
202 (p)  of  the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act  that  proof 
of  support  be  filed  by  the  dependent  parent 
of  an  insured  individual  within  a  specified 
period  after  the  date  of  such  individuals 
death  in  order  to  qualify  for  parent's  insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  such  individ- 
iials  wages  and  self -employment  income 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Reskin.  Wallingford. 
Connect ic\it,  for  parent's  Insurance  benefits 
under  section  202(h)  of  such  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employment  in- 
come of  her  daughter  Jennie  Reskin  (social 
security  account  numbered  044-10-1G25) .  if 
she  files  such  application,  together  with  such 
proof  of  support,  within  the  six-month  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  HELEN  VESELENAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1475) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    1475 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That   the 
requirements   in  section  202(h)(1)(B)    and 
202(p)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  proof 
of  support  be  filed  by  the  dependent  parent 
of  an  insured  individual  within  a  specified 
period  after  the   date   of   such   individual's 
death  in  order  to  qualify  for  parent's  insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  such  individ- 
ual's   wages    and    self-employment    income 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  appllca- 
(    tion  of  Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak.  Byesville.  Ohio, 
Y  for  parent  s  Insurance  benefits  under  section 
I  202(h)  of  such  Act  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
Vand    self-employment    Income    of    her    son 
Joseph  Veselenak.  Junior  (social  security  ac- 
count  numbered  275-16-7991).   if   she   files 
luch  application,  together  with  such  proof 
of  support,  within  the  six-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  3,  after  "requirements"  Insert 
"relating  to  time". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SHIRLEY  SHAPIRO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2681) 

for  the  relief  of  Shirley  Shapiro. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2681 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $300,000  to  Shirley  Shapiro,  of  New 
York.  New  York.  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  based  upon 
the  Injuries,  expenses,  disabilities,  or  other 
losses,  or  damages  suffered  as  the  result  of 
an  accident  which  occurred  in  Naples.  Italy, 
on  or  about  July  6,  1962,  when  a  United 
States  Navy  mall  truck  driven  by  an  Intoxi- 
cated member  of  the  Navy  at  an  excessive 
speed  went  out  of  control  and  struck  a 
parked  car  In  which  the  said  Shirley  Shapiro 
was  sitting.  The  operator  of  the  Navy  ve- 
hicle in  that  accident  has  been  determined 
not  to  have  been  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment,  and  the  claims  based  on 
the  accident  are  not  cognizable  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  provisions  now  set 
out  In  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec,  2.  No  part  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
claims  covered  by  this  Act,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

•With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$300,000  "  and  Insert 
•■$150,000". 


BRYCE  A.  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3075) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  3075 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the.  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  services 
of  the  civilian  officials  and  employees,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  and 
about  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal",  approved  May  29.  1944,  as  amended  (58 
Stat.  258:  60  Stat.  873),  Bryce  A.  Smith, 
Saint  Petersburg,  Florida,  shall  be  held  and 
considered,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  such 
Act.  to  have  performed  three  years  of  service 
In  the  employ  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission during  the  construction  period  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  RESKIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2155) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Reskin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2155 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled,   That   the 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros-sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  BART  BRISCOE  EDGAR, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3076) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Bart  Bris- 
coe Edgar,  deceased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 3076 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.    That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money   in   the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    the 
sum  of  $25,000  to  the  estate  of  Bart  Briscoe 
Edgar,   deceased,   in    full   settlement   of   the 
claims    of    that    estate    against    the    United 
States  for  the  death  of  the  said  Bart  Bris- 
coe Edgar,  which  resulted  from  injuries  sus- 
tained on  June  2.  1945,  at  Saint  Petersburg. 
Florida,    when  he   was   struck   by  a   United 
States  Army  truck  proceeding  as  a  part  of  an 
Army    convoy   over    Gandy   Bridge   in   Saint 
Petersbiu-g.  Florida:   Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney  on   account  of  services  rendered   In 
connection   with    this  claim,   and   the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Any  person  violat- 
ing   the    provisions    of    this    Act    shall    be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1,  line  5:  Strike  "$25,000"  and  insert 
"$5,000  ". 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2924) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  MAROWITZ 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1445) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Marowitz. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  88] 


McKOY-HELGERSON  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3137) 
for  the  relief  of  McKoy-Helgerson  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3137 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  of  section  2501 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  or  of 
any  other  applicable  statute  of  limitations, 
jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  the  claims 
of  the  McKoy-Helgerson  Company  against 
the  United  States  based  upon  contract  num- 
bered DA-08-123 -ENG-503,  dated  April  23, 
1954,  between  the  United  States  and  the  said 
McKoy-Helgerson  Company  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  launching  facilities  at  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Ashbrook 

A.shley 

Blatnlk 

Brademas 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Cahill 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Curtis 

Dickinson 

Ford, 

Gerald  R. 
Gialmo 
Goodell 


Halleck 

Havs 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kreba 

MacGregor 

Mathlas 

Miller 

Mills 

Morrison 

OHara,  Mich. 

Powell 


Resnick 

Scheuer 

Schmidha\iser 

Senner 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stephens 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  394 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ROBERT  J.  BE  AS        ^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4443) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4443 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Robert 
J.  Beas.  of  6441  Grosse  Drive,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
hereby  Is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $800.  Such 
sum  represents  the  amount  which  he  was 
required  to  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  package  of 
registered  mall  while  he  was  employed  at  the 
United  States  post  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the 
said  Robert  J.  Beas,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  any 
amounts  paid  by  him  in  reduction  of  the 
indebtedness  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  or  withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due 
him  because  of  that  indebtedness:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LABOR-HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE   APPROPRIATIONS,    1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7765)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  pm- 
poses,  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
3  hours,  one-half  of  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7765,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fog  arty! 
will  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
will  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  you  this  afternoon  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies.  This  is  the  18th 
year  that  I  have  served  on  this  commit- 
tee. I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  that 
we  have  a  unanimous  report  from  our 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  we  have  had 
substantial  changes  in  the  makeup  of 
the  membership  of  the  subcommittee. 
In  fact,  we,have  five  new  members.  We 
have  some  of  the  older  members,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton], 
who  has  served  with  great  distinction  on 
this  committee  for  several  years  and  has 
been  a  great  supporter  of  all  these  pro- 
grams. Also  this  year  we  have  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  1. 
one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mat- 
thews], who  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  a  long  time  and  has  served 
with  distinction.  Then  we  have  on  the 
committee  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Duncan],  who  has  been  invaluable 
as  a  member  of  this  committee.  We  also 
have  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Farnum],  who  has  been  a  really  hard- 
working new  Member. 

On  the  Republican  side  we  have  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver], 
who  is  the  new  committee  member  on 
the  minority  side  who  serves  with  the 
old  members;  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird].  They  have 
all  been  very  helpful  in  the  work  of  the 
committee.  And  we  have  the  best  clerk, 
Robert  Moyer,  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  extensive  hearings 
have  been  held.  We  held  hearings  since 
the  first  week  in  February  and  we  bring 
to  you  today  a  unanimous  report.  I  will 
place  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
action  on  the  bill. 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  Ilealtli,   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

Related  agencies 


Total 


Appropriation, 
1965 


$6Cg,  316, 500 

6,985,726,000 
48, 352, 500 


7, 702, 395, 000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1966 


$588, 144, 000 

7,652,074,000 
53,  596,  000 


8,293,814,000 


Recommended 
in  tlie  bill 


$537, 460. 000 

7,373.020,000 
{B.  .VM,  000 


Bill  compared  with— 


Appropria- 
tions, 19t'>5 


Budget  esti- 
mates. 19tili 


7, 964, 034, 000 


-$130,856,500  I  -$50,684,0(10 

+387. 294, 000     -279,  a^4, 000 
+5.201,500  -42.  WW 


+■261,639,000  I   -329.780,000 


Mr   Chairman,  just  about  90  .p^cent  construction    grants,    research    grants, 

of  the  bill  we  bring  you  today  is  for  and  training  grants.    With  the  growing 

grants— grants  to  State  and  local  gov-  pubUc  acceptance  of  grants-in-aid  as  a 

ernments    school  and  health  facilities  means  of  achieving  national  goals,  there 
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has  been  more  and  more  of  this  type  of 
legislation  passed  in  recent  years  with 
the  result  that  the  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill  has  increased  each  year.  This  year  is 
no  exception.  The  Mil  we  bring  you  to- 
day totals  $7,904,034,000  which  is  roughly 
$1  billion  more  than^^he  bill  we  brought 
to  this  House  1  yea\ago.  The  bill  is 
$261,639,000  over  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1965.  which  include 
rather  substantial  sums  appropriated  in 
supplemental  appropriation  acts.  How- 
ever, the  bill  is  $329,780,000  less  than 
lequested  in  the  President's  budget. 

As  is  always  the  case,  this  bill  is  the 
result  of  compromise.  My  position  is 
well  known  to  the  Chairman  and  the 
older  Members  of  this  House.  There  are 
several  places  in  this  bill  where  I  think 
that  much  more  could  be  efficiently  uti- 
lized and  that  the  benefits  to  the  Nation 
would  be  more  than  the  cost.  However, 
taken  as  a  whole.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  I  am  prepared  to  support  it  fully 
as  it  stands.  While  it  will  do  little  more 
than  hold  the  line  with  some  pi-ograms, 
tne  committee  has  greatly  improved  the 
budget  in  other  areas  to  provide  for 
some  real  progress. 

Our  hearings  were  quite  detailed.  The 
committee  heard  230  Government  wit- 
nesses and  118  public  witnesses  and 
Members  of  Congress  for  a  total  of  348 
witnesses.  The  hearing  record  totals 
4,697  pages.  These  hearings  have  all 
been  in  print  for  some  time  and  avail- 
able to  Members,  and  our  bill  and  report 
have  been  available  for  5  days.  In  view 
of  this  and  the  fact  that  there  are  over 
100  appropriation  items  in  the  bill.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Committee 
to  discuss  each  one  in  detail. 

The  1966  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  had  several  proposals  for  re- 
organization of  activities.  It  appeared 
to  the  committee  that  some  of  these 
were  good  and  would  result  in  more  effi- 
cient program  management.  These 
have  been  approved  in  the  bill.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  proposals  was  to  con- 
solidate three  major  parts  of  the  De- 
partment— the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training,  and  the  Manpower 
Agency — into  one  huge  Office  of  Man- 
power Administrator.  This  proposal 
resulted  in  many  violent  protests  from 
various  quarters.  The  committee  could 
see  many  serious  disadvantages  to  this 
proposal  and  very  little  in  the  way  of 
advantages,  and  has  not  approved  the 
consolidation.  As  in  the  past,  appropri- 
ations for  these  three  activities  are  car- 
ried separately  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  full 
amount  of  the  request  for  manpower 
development  and  training  activities — 
8273.500,000.  This  was  ba.sed  on  the 
law  as  it  stood  in  January  when  the 
budget  was  submitted  to  Congress.  Since 
that  time  s  liberalized  program  has  been 
enacted  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
•  a  rather  sizable  supplemental  request  is 
being  drawn  up  in  the  executive  branch. 
A  request  of  339,280.000  for  "Advances 
for  employment  services  "  was  included 
in  the  budget.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed appropriation  from  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  was  to  supplement  the 
appropriation:  "Limitation  on  grants  to 


States  for  unemployment  compensation 
and  employment  service  administration," 
for  which  funds  aie  transferred  from 
the  unemployment  ti-ust  fund.  The 
latter  appropriation  has  a  legislative 
limitation  that  is  included  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended.  The  $39 
million  proposed  appropriation  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  funds  that  could  be 
used  from  the  tiiist  fund,  which  were 
budgeted  at  the  maximum  authorization. 
It  appeared  to  ihe  committee  that  this 
was  perhaps  technically  legal,  but  for 
practical  purposes  was  simply  a  way  of 
getting  around  the  legal  limitation  for 
these  activities.  The  request  has  there- 
fore been  denied.  The  bill  does  include 
the  full  legal  limitation  for  transfer  from 
the  unemployment  tmst  fund.  This 
amount  is  $492,100,000. 

For  unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen 
the  bill  includes  $131  million  which  is 
a  reduction  of  $10  million  from  the  re- 
quest, but  simply  reflects  a  downward 
trend  in  payments  from  this  fund  that 
has  occurred  since  the  budget  was  pre- 
pared. 

The  bill  includes  $20,905,000  for  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  an  increase  of 
$500,000  over  the  request  to  restore  most 
of  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  budget 
for  ervforcement  activities.  All  of  labor, 
organized  and  unorganized,  and  all  hon- 
est businessmen  want  to  see  the  wage 
and  hour  laws  properly  enforced.  I  can- 
not understand  the  action  in  reducing 
enforcement  when  there  is  indisputable 
evidence  of  considerable  violation  of 
these  laws. 

The  bill  includes  $19,601,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  is  ap- 
proximately $1  million  more  than  the 
1965  appropriation  and  $1  million  less 
than  the  1966  request.  The  committee 
feels  certain  that  this  important  agency 
can  continue  to  do  a  good  job — in  fact, 
an  even  better  job — with  the  funds 
allowed. 

There  are  several  salary  and  expense 
items  in  the  Department  of  Labor  that 
I  have  not  mentioned  specifically,  but 
they  are  all  at  approximately  the  cur- 
rent level  of  operation.  In  fact,  in  total 
there  are  slightly  fewer  position  provided 
for  in  the  bill  than  are  provided  for  by 
the  cm-rent  appropriations. 

In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  first  item  is  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
budget  request  was  for  $50,352,000  and 
this  amount  is  carried  in  the  bill.  While 
this  is  almost  $10  million  above  the  cur- 
rent year's  appropriation,  it  provides 
very  little  for  anything  but  mandatory 
cost  increases  and  the  extremely  large 
load  of  drug  applications  that  must  be 
evaluated  and  acted  upon.  This  is  work- 
load that  is  not  controllable  by  the  agen- 
cy, but  has  been  brought  about  by  re- 
cently enacted  legislation.  No  increase 
was  included  in  the  budget  for  basic  en- 
forcement activities  even  though  the 
workload  in  that  area  is  also  increasing 
•  somewhat.  The  committee  reduced  the 
request  for  buildings  and  facilities  by 
$604,000  accounted  for  by  deferral  of  ac- 
tion on  planning  funds  for  additional 
laboratory  facilities  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  pending  a  more  detailed  study 


of  the  possibility  of  decentralizing  such 
activities. 

In  the  Office  of  Education  the  commit- 
tee approved  the  budget  request  for  the 
expanded  vocational  education  program 
with  the  exception  of  the  residential 
schools.  The  budget  request  included 
$5  million  for  one  residential  school  to  be 
located  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metro- 
politan area.  The  committee  has  added 
$5  million  to  provide  for  two  such  schools 
but  has  left  the  location  of  each  open. 

The  bill  includes  $641,750,000  for 
higher  education  facilities  construction, 
which  is  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget.  This  will  provide  for  the  full 
amount  of  construction  grants  author- 
ized by  the  basic  legislation. 

The  committee  approved  the  budget 
request  of  $55  million  for  grants  for 
public  libraries.  Personally.  I  cannot 
understand  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  disallowing  $20  million  of 
the  $75  million  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  this  program.  The  great  need 
for  both  additional  facilities  and  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  opei-ation  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  libraries  is  obvious  to  all 
who  will  look.  State  and  local  matching 
funds  are  available  to  much  more  than 
match  the  $55  million  appropriated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  most  certainly 
would  be  available  to  match  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  in  1966. 

For  both  payments  to  school  districts 
and  assistance  for  school  construction  in 
federally  impacted  areas,  the  bill  in- 
cludes the  full  amount  estimated  by  the 
Office  of  Education  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  100  percent  of  entitlements  under 
existing  law. 

The  bill  includes  $412.6p8,000  for  de- 
fense educational  activities.  This  is  the 
amount  requested  and  in  most  instances 
is  the  full  amount  authorized  for  the 
various  programs  that  fall  under  this  ap- 
propriation. The  largest  part  of  the  in- 
crease over  the  current  fiscal  year  is  for 
the  student  loan  program  and  for  grad- 
uate fellowships  which  were  increased 
$34,300,000  and  $25  million,  respectively, 
over  the  amount  available  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  This  increase  brings  both  of  these 
programs  to  the  maximum  authorized  by 
law. 

For  educational  improvement  for  the 
handicapped,  the  bill  also  includes  the 
amount  of  the  budget  request,  $21,500,- 
000.  This  is  a  small  amount  compared 
to  the  need  when  one  considers  that  it  is 
estimated  that  over  300,000  teachers  are 
needed  for  teaching  the  handicapped 
whereas  there  are  currently  only  60,000 
in  classrooms. 

Another  extremely  popular  program  is 
cooperative  research  in  education.  The 
full  amount  of  the  budget,  $25  million,  is 
carried  in  the  bill.  While  there  were 
many  that  felt  this  should  be  at  least 
$35  million,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  increase  of  $9,160,000, 
provided  in  the  bill,  above  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
should  be  adequate.  For  educational  re- 
search using  foreign  currencies  surplus  to 
the  normal  needs  of  the  United  States, 
the  committee  has  approved  the  budget 
request  of  $1  million.  In  connection 
with  all  the  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
grams of  the  Department,  it  appears  that 
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considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
improving  procedures  so  that  the  pro- 
grams can  move  forward  and  accomplish 
worthwhile  results.  The  committee  feels 
that  where  worthwhile  results  are  dem- 
onstrated, even  though  the  project  might 
be  of  somewhat  lower  priority  than  would 
be  financed  with  regular  appropriations, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  with  them 
using  foreign  currency  that  would  other- 
wise not  be  needed  for  normal  require- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  request  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Education  included  funds 
to  add  151  positions.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  legislation  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress requires  considerable  additional 
work  in  1966  as  these  programs  go  into 
full  effect.  Hov.'ever,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  felt  that  an  adequate  job 
could  be  done  with  100  additional  em- 
ployees. This  accounts  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  $510,000  from  the  amount  of  the 
request. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular, 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile,  and  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  the  programs  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition  to  the  great  and  obvious  human 
benefits,  it  can  be  mathematically  prov- 
en that  this  program  returns  to  the  tax- 
payers several  times  the  number  of  tax 
dollars  spent  on  it.  The  bill  includes  the 
full  amount  of  the  request  for  grants  to 
States,  research  and  training — special 
foreign  currency  program — and  salaries 
and  expenses.  The  committee  has  in- 
cluded, in  connection  with  the  regular 
research  and  training  program,  $300,000, 
not  included  in  the  budget,  for  two  spe- 
cial centers,  one  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  one  for  the  deaf.  The  com- 
mittee also  has  included  $100,000  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  national  needs  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  these  needs  can 
best  be  met.  The  bill  includes  $200,000 
more  than  the  $45,845,000  requested  and 
will  expect  that  the  additional  $200,000 
be  transferred  from  other  activities  fi- 
nanced by  this  appropriation. 

The  main  change  that  the  committee 
made  in  the  budget  for  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  Public  Health  Sei-vice  was 
to  add  $1,670,000  for  the  Laboratory  of 
Perinatal  Physiology  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  in  Puerto  Rico.  Under 
the  budget  this  total  facility  would  have 
been  built  in  two  stages.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  it  car  be  built  in  one 
stage  which  will  be  cheaper  and  will  pro- 
vide the  facility  at  an  earlier  date. 

For  injury  control,  the  bill  includes 
$4,500,000,  an  increase  of  $301,000  over 
the  budget  to  restore  a  small  portion  of 
the  $1,900,000  by  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  reduced  the  Department's 
request. 

The  bill  includes  $66,453,000  for 
chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the  aged. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $5,250,000  over  the 
budget,  of  which  $3,250,000  is  for  work 
in  the  field  of  mental  retardation.  In 
1964  the  Public  Health  Service  estab- 
lished an  advisory  group  of  expei-ts  in 
this  field  from  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  group  recommended  a 
total  of  $5,250,000  more  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  budget.     The  committee 
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was  surprised  that  the  budget  allowed 
so  little  in  view  of  the  reconunendations 
of  this  distinguished  group  of  experts. 
The  remaining  $2  million  of  the  increase 
over  the  budget  is  earmarked  for  work 
on  kidney  disease.  It  has  been  called 
to  the  contmiittee's  attention  that  the 
report  appears  to  limit  the  use  of  these 
funds  to  hemodialysis.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  dialysis  ac- 
tivities be  emphasized  in  connection  with 
this  increase,  but  it  is  leaving  it  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  determine  the 
precise  activities  to  be  carried  out  with 
these  funds  which  will  do  the  most  in 
meeting  the  very  serious  problems  of 
kidney  diseases. 

The  $8  million  reduction  recom- 
mended below  the  budget  for  communi- 
cable disease  activities  represents  funds 
requested  for  an  expanded  vaccination 
program  which  has  not  yet  been  author- 
ized. 

Likewise,  the  reduction  of  $3  million 
in  the  budget  for  community  health 
practice  and  research  is  for  the  program 
of  grants  for  migrant  worker  health  ac- 
tivities for  which  the  legislation  has  not 
been  extended  past  1965. 

The  bill  includes  $259,089,000  for  hos- 
pital construction  activities,  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $44,215,000  from  the  re- 
quest. This  reduction  is  brought  about 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  committee's 
disallowance  of  legislative  language 
which  would  permit  the  allocation  of  a 
much  larger  amount  for  modernization 
than  is  permitted  under  the  existing  law. 
The  budget  included  $60  million  for  mod- 
ernization, whereas,  if  the  formula  in 
existing  law  were  applied  to  the  total  re- 
quest, only  $14,285,000  could  be  expended 
for  this  purpose.  The  committee  made 
the  adjustment  in  funds  that  corre- 
sponded with  the  disallowance  of  a 
change  in  the  legislation. 

The  increase  of  $1,634,000  over  the 
budget  for  air  pollution  includes  $659,000 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  finance  as 
many  new  research  projects  in  1966  as 
are  being  financed  in  1965;  and  $975,000 
for  demonstration  projects  in  control  of 
mine  waste  fires.  The  later  amount  was 
denied  in  cormection  with  the  Appalach- 
ian regional  development  program 
since  the  act  authorizing  that  program 
did  not  specifically  authorize  this  activ- 
ity, whereas  it  is  clearly  authorized 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  relatively  small  increases  for  en- 
vironmental engineering  and  sanitation, 
occupational  health,  and  radiological 
health  are  all  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  finance  as  many  new  research  projects 
in  1966  as  are  being  financed  in  1965. 
The  committee  cannot  understand  why 
the  budget  sought  to  cut  these  relatively 
new  and  very  important  research  pro- 
grams back  in  the  1966  budget. 

The  increase  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  water  supply  and  water 
pollution  control  is  $3,913,000  over  the 
budget.  The  largest  item  of  increase  is 
$1,800,000  which  was  requested  in  con- 
nection with  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment program  but  denied  since  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  that  program  did  not 
specifically  authorize  demonstration  in 
acid  mine  drainage  for  which  these  funds 
were  requested.    In  addition  to  this,  the 


committee  has  added  $1  million  to  the 
bill  for  demonstration  grants;  $300,000 
to  permit  75  percent  staffing,  instead  of 
55  percent  staffing  provided  in  the 
budget,  for  the  new  regional  water  pol- 
lution control  laboratories  at  Corvallis, 
Oreg..  Ada,  Okla.,  and  Athens,  Ga.;  and 
$813,000  to  enable  the  division  to  finance 
as  many  new  research  projects  in  1966 
as  are  being  financed  in  1965. 

The  bill  includes  $57,710,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $864,000,  the  amount  necessary 
to  keep  the  Chicago  and  Memphis  hos- 
pitals open.  The  committee  would  be  op- 
posed to  closing  these  hospitals  on  prin- 
ciple, even  if  the  costs  were  slightly  more 
than  the  costs  of  caring  for  merchant 
seamen  and  other  legal  beneficiaries  on  a 
contract  basis.  Any  possible  doubts  were 
resolved  when  the  committee  found  that 
it  actually  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $212,000  less  in  1966  to  keep 
these  hospitals  in  operation  than  it 
would  to  close  them. 

Except  for  a  small  reduction  of  $80,000 
in  the  request  for  national  health  statis- 
tics all  of  the  other  items  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  except  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  are  carried  in  the  bill 
in  the  same  amounts  as  requested  in  the 
budget.  So  tmless  there  are  questions 
regarding  them.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  discuss  each  individually. 

I  was  not  very  happy  about  the  budget 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  in 
fact.  I  recommended  an  increase  of  $100 
million  in  committee.  I  have  a  lot  to 
say  about  this  so  I  think  I  will  comment 
on  the  other  items  in  the  bill  and  then 
discuss  the  NIH  budget  in  some  detail. 
But  before  I  leave  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic health.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House 
something  not  directly  related  to  this 
bill.  My  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rooney]  recently 
sent  me  a  new  book  by  Peter  Wyden, 
"The  Overweight  Society."  I  was  a  lit- 
tle amused  by  it  at  first,  and  most  peo- 
ple. I  think  would  react  the  same  way. 
But  the  time  I  had  finished  it,  however, 
I  was  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the 
real  public  health  problems  of  this  Na- 
tion today.  This  is  a  really  good  book, 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  highly  recommend  it 
as  "must  reading"'  to  anyone  with  an 
interest  in  public  health — or,  for  that 
matter,  interested  in  their  own  health. 
To  get  back  to  the  bill — there  is  a 
relatively  small  increase  for  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  which  simply  will  allow 
them  to  keep  their  positions  filled  at  the 
normal  rate.  No  additional  positions  are 
provided. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  $3  million  or  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  in  the  request  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  We 
believe  that  they  can  do  an  adequate 
job  with  the  funds  allowed. 

The  largest  reduction  in  the  bill  is 
for  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 
The  budget  request  was  $3,242,100,000 
and  the  bill  includes  an  even  $3  billion. 
This  is  less  than  6  percent  below  the 
appropriation  for  1965  and  as  stated 
in  the  report,  it  would  seern  that  this 
should  be  a  very  modest  reduction  to  ex- 
pect in  view  of  the  expansion  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1962,  that  were  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing dependency,  and  in  view  of  all  of  the 
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other  programs  that  are  also  aimed  at 
doing  this,  such  as  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program,  the  antipoverty 
program,  the  Appalachian  program,  and 
so  foith. 

The  committee  also  made  a  reduction 
in  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Services  but  has  allowed  20 
of  the  45  new  positions  requested. 

The  reduction  for  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  offenses  represents  the  dis- 
allowance of  all  of  the  activities  for 
wliich  there  is  no  authorization  in  1966, 
and  limiting  funds  for  the  activities  that 
are  authorized  to  just  the  amount  re- 
quired in  1966. 

Of  the  remaining  programs  under  the 
Welfare  Administration,  the  committee 
is  recommending  a  reduction  of  $203,000 
for  the  Office  of  Aging;  is  recommending 
$1,882,000.  a  reduction  of  $118,000  from 
the  request  for  cooperative  research  or 
demonstration  pi'ojects;  and  has  disal- 
lowed $116,000  requested  by  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  coordinator  for  wel- 
fare programs  and  a  secretary  in  each 
of  seven  regional  offices.  There  is  no 
change  from  the  budget  for  the  other 
items. 

The  bill  includes  $1  million  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
which  is  sufficient  to  allow  $50  per  blind 
pupil.  This  is  $91,000  more  than  the  re- 
quest but  is  based  on  testimony  by  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  that  $50  is  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  provide  the  available  edu- 
cational materials  that  these  pupils 
should  have.  The  budget  request  was 
approved  in  each  instance  for  the  other 
items  appearing  under  "special  institu- 
tions." 

For  all  items  appearing  under  the 
heading.  'Office  of  the  Secretary."  the 
bill  includes  $19,969,000  which  is  a  re- 
duction of  $3,222,000  below  the  request. 
Most  of  this  reduction  is  accounted  for 
by  a  reduction  of  $3  million  for  educa- 
tional television  facilities.  The  hear- 
ings and  material  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee indicates  that  the  $8,826,000  in- 
cluded for  these  activities  in  the  bill  will 
be  all  that  will  be  required  dui'ing  the 
year. 

The  only  change  from  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  related  agencies  was  a  small 
reduction  of  $42,000  for  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 
This  leaves  that  agency  $6,610,000  or 
$276,000  more  than  the  1965  appropria- 
tion. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  was  most 
unhappy  with  the  NIH  budget.  The  es- 
timates submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  were  again 
totally  inadequate  this  year.  There  was 
no  allowance  whatever  for  any  new  ad- 
vances on  major  disease  problems. 
There  was  no  allowance  for  the  inten- 
sification of  any  of  the  existing  research 
programs — even  in  areas  where  both  ur- 
gent need  and  challenging  opportunity 
are  clearly  evident.  There  was  not  even 
adequate  provision  for  maintaining  the 
momentum  of  present  efforts  to  solve  the 
fully  identified  problems  whose  solution 


could  save  thousands  of  lives  and  prevent 
uncountable  days  of  pain  and  misery. 

The  administration's  request  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  was  not 
even  a  good  hold-the-line  budget — and 
a  hold-the-line  budget  is  simply  not 
good  enough  for  an  agency  whose  ac- 
tivities so  vitally  affect  the  future  health 
and  welfare  of  all  the  American  people. 
I  can  wholeheartedly  support  the 
President's  goals  for  a  Great  Society  but 
I  cannot  understand  a  program  for 
achieving  a  Great  Society  which  does 
not  have  as  one  of  its  primary  aims  the 
elimination  of  the  scourge  of  disease,  the 
tragedy  of  mental  retardation  and  all 
other  forms  of  congenital  disabilities, 
and  the  ever-present  threat  of  untimely 
death.  Wiiat  can  possibly  be  of  more 
importance  to  a  Great  Society  than  the 
health  of  its  citizens?  What  is  going 
on  when  the  President  speaks  of  a 
healthy  citizenry  as  one  of  this  coun- 
ti-y's  foremost  goals  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  restricts  and  reduces  the 
budget  estimates  of  the  agency  which  Is 
at  the  forefront  of  the  toughest  battle 
we  face — the  battle  to  conquer  man's 
most  ancient,  most  relentless  and  most 
personal  enemy — disease? 

The  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  seems  doubly  capricious  because 
It  flies  in  the  face  of  its  own  assessment 
of  the  level  of  Federal  support  needed 
merely  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost 
of  doing  research.  It  has  recently  been 
well  publicized  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  regards  an  annual  increase  of 
15  percent  as  the  minimum  necessary  to 
keep  existing  programs  going.  This  fig- 
ure is  also  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Panel  on  Basic  Research  and  National 
Goals  set  up  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

About  5  percent  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  normal  rise  in  the  cost  of  doing 
business  experienced  by  almost  every 
flourishing  enterprise.  It  represents  in- 
creases in  salaries,  wages,  and  the  price 
of  supplies.  Most  of  the  Increased  cost 
of  ongoing  research,  however,  is  due  to 
the  greater  complexity  of  the  work  being 
done — to  the  higher  cost  of  more  effec- 
tive and  more  accurate  instruments  and 
of  meeting  the  more  exacting  demands 
of  modem  research  methods. 

As  the  committee's  report  on  the  bill 
points  out,  an  electron  microscope  is  100 
times  as  expensive  as  an  ordinary  micro- 
scope: electronic  devices  become  more 
costly  as  greater  accuracy  is  demanded 
from  them ;  the  application  of  computers 
to  research  problems  introduces  a  new 
and  significant  cost  factor;  germ-free 
animals  are  a  necessary,  expensive  re- 
placement for  ordinary  mice,  rats,  and 
guinea  pigs.  The  15-percent  figure 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
not  adequate  to  take  care  of  all  the  real 
needs  of  medical  research — it  is  a  min- 
imum figure  which  does  not  pretend  to 
do  more  than  just  keep  the  present  level 
of  research  from  slowing  down  for  lack 
of  funds. 

Yet  what  does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et do  when  it  comes  to  the  estimates  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health?  Does 
it  allow  the  increase  of  15  percent  that 
it  has  set  as  the  necessary  minimmn? 


It  does  not.  For  medical  research — 
which  is  of  vital  concern  to  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  and  which  has  the  full 
suppoil,  of  the  American  people — the 
budget  allows  only  half  of  this  minimum 
increase. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  arbi- 
trary limitation  Imposed  on  the  NIH 
budget  estimates.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  NIH  programs  are  universally  recog- 
nized. Its  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medicine  have  been  outstand- 
hig — not  merely  through  the  work  sup- 
ported by  the  grant-in-aid  programs,  but 
through  the  work  done  by  its  own  sci- 
entists. The  dedicated  men  who  work 
in  Bethesda  and  in  the  field  stations  of 
NIH  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have 
run  up  an  impressive  score  of  research 
accomplishments  ranging  from  such  spe- 
cific achievements  as  finding  a  cure  for 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  which 
used  to  be  a  fast-striking  and  fatal  dis- 
ease, to  such  dramatic  breakthroughs 
as  the  cracking  of  the  genetic  code 
which  opens  the  way  to  the  unraveling 
of  the  causes  of  a  whole  host  of  genetic 
diseases. 

The  record  of  the  scientists  whose  work 
NIH  has  supported  is  no  less  impressive. 
There  is  hardly  a  major  advance  in  med- 
ical research — or  in  the  scientific  disci- 
plines which  contribute  to  the  under- 
standing of  medical  problems — that  is 
not  diiectly  or  indirectly  indebted  to  the 
grant  programs  of  the  NIH. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  NIH  pro- 
grams has  just  been  conducted,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  by  a  distin- 
guished committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Dean  Wooldridge.  This  com- 
mittee and  its  advisory  panels — involving 
77  prominent  scientists  and  administra- 
tors— appraised  the  extramural  projects 
supported  by  NIH  in  37  universi- 
ties, medical  schools,  hospitals,  and  re- 
search institutions.  The  group  made  de- 
tailed investigations  and  evaluations  of 
some  400  separate  activities  supported 
by  NIH  covering  each  of  its  major  pro- 
gram areas.  As  a  result  of  this  exhaus- 
tive review,  the  Wooldridge  committee 
stated  in  its  report  to  the  President  that: 

The  first  and  probably  most  Important 
general  conclusion  of  the  study  Is  that  the 
activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  essentially  sound  and  that  Its  budget 
of  approximately  $1  billion  a  year  Is,  on  the 
whole,  being  spent  wisely  and  well  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Not  only  did  the  Wooldridge  commit- 
tee find  that  the  vast  majority  of  re- 
search supported  by  NIH  is  of  high  qual- 
ity but  it  emphasizes  that  the  NIH  activi- 
ties "have  greatly  improved  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  both  research  and  teach- 
ing in  our  biomedical  institutions."  I 
have  been  much  concerned  over  this 
question  of  quality  for  a  number  of  years 
but  have  not  found  one  shred  of  evidence 
to  suggest  that  there  has  been  any  de- 
cline at  all  in  the  quality  of  the  research 
supported  by  NIH  as  its  appropriations 
grew  larger.  I  am  therefore  not  at  all 
surprised  but  I  am  very  much  heartened 
by  the  statement  of  the  Wooldridge  com- 
mittee not  only  that  it  had  found  no  evi- 
dence of  a  lowering  of  quality  but  that 
it  found  "good  evidence  that  the  aver- 
age quality  is  steadily  improving."     In 


fact  the  committee's  report  puts  it  more 
strongly  than  that;  it  says  that  usually 
"Nin-supported  work  was  found  to  set 
the  national  or  international  standard 
of  excellence  in  its  field." 

In  other  words,  instead  of  asking  how 
the  NIH  programs  stack  up  against  other 
research  programs  we  might  better  ask 
how  other  programs  stack  up  against  the 
high  standards  set  by  NIH. 

The  Wooldridge  committee  clearly 
states  its  conclusion  that  the  NIH  appro- 
priations "constitute  a  sound  Investment 
for  the  American  people."  I  think  my 
constituents— and  taxpayers  every- 
where— will  be  glad  to  hear  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  report's  section  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  NIH  activities.  The  Wooldridge 
committee  says: 

We  suspect  that  there  are  few,  If  any, 
(1  billion  segments  of  the  Federal  budget 
that  are  buying  more  valuable  services  for 
the  American  people  than  that  administered 
by  the  Nation.il  Institutes  of  Health. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  take  note  of  the  obser- 
vation by  this  group  of  distinguished 
citizens  that  "greater  expenditures  for 
health  research  are  yielding  greater 
progress  in  the  alleviation  of  disease" 
and  its  recommendation  that  new  op- 
portunities for  health  research  "should 
be  exploited  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
vigor  which  has  distinguished  the  NIH 
program  during  the  past  decade."  If 
these  words  could  be  posted  on  the  desks 
of  the  people  who  have  to  approve  the 
NIH  estimates  before  they  are  put  into 
the  President's  budget,  the  Congress 
might  get  a  more  realistic  and  more  for- 
ward-looking appropriation  request  for 
these  important  programs. 

For  nearly  10  years  the  executive 
branch  has  been  shirking  its  responsi- 
bility for  developing  a  vigorous  and  for- 
ward-moving national  health-research 
effort.  Instead  of  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting those  directly  responsible  for  the 
NIH  programs,  it  has  tried  to  put  these 
officials  under  wraps  and  to  prevent 
them  from  giving  the  Appropriations 
Committee  straight,  unbiased  answers 
to  questions  involving  their  professional 
judgment  on  the  proper  course  for  the 
development  of  these  programs.  As  a 
result,  the  Congress  has  had  to  take  the 
initiative  in  expanding  these  programs. 
This  is  recognized  by  the  Wooldridge 
committee  which  says  in  its  report: 

The  Congress  In  particular  deserves  con- 
siderable credit  for  its  past  and  continuing 
support  of  this  kind  of  farslghted  program. 


The  Congress  can— and  should — con- 
tinue to  push  and  to  prod,  but  it  cannot 
undertake  to  make  professional  scientific 
assessments  of  new  research  opportuni- 
ties; it  cannot  determine  the  most  desir- 
able balance  of  effort  among  the  many 
fields  that  need  further  development:  it 
cannot  do  the  detailed  planning  of  pro- 
gram needs  that  should  be  reflected  in 
the  budget  estimates. 

The  committee  has  probed  deeply  into 
the  opportunities  for  carrying  forward 
the  fight  against  the  major  crippling 
diseases  and  the  leading  causes  of  pre- 
mature death  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  inquired  Into  the  unmet  program 
needs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  not  only  as  viewed  by  the  capable 
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officials  responsible  for  these  programs 
but  as  seen  by  many  of  this  country's 
leading  medical  scientists.  The  conclu- 
sion is  Inescapable  that  with  the  budget 
estimates  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch  the  NIH  could  not  march  for- 
ward but  would  be  forced  to  spend  a  year 
simply  marching  in  place. 

In  the  absence  of  the  forward-look- 
ing budget  justifications  which  it  has  a 
right  to  expect — and  w^hich  it  will  cer- 
tainly insist  upon  next  year — the  com- 
mittee has  included  no  general  increases 
for  any  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  the  bill.  It  has,  however,  pro- 
vided specific  increases,  totaling  $11,- 
700,000,  for  six  special  programs  that 
are  so  important  to  the  future  health  of 
the  American  people  that  it  would  be 
intolerable  to  wait  another  year  in  the 
hope  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
might  see  fit  to  include  them. 

These  six  programs  are  described  in 
some  detail  in  the  committee's  report  on 
the  bill  but  they  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. 

The  bill  includes  an  increase  of  $2.5 
million  for  work  on  the  development  of 
an  artificial  heart.  Such  a  device  will 
make  possible  treatments  not  possible 
with  the  present  heart-lung  machine 
which  is  only  effective  for  the  relatively 
short  time  required  by  a  single  opera- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  this  program  wUl 
ultimately  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
compact  and  reliable  mechanism  that 
can  be  used  as  a  permanent  replacement 
for  an  incurably  damaged  heart. 

The  bill  includes  an  increase  of  $2 
million  for  perfecting  the  artificial  kid- 
ney and  bringing  it  within  reach  of  a 
larger  number  of  people  who  suffer  from 
kidney  failure.  Much  additional  re- 
search is  also  needed  on  the  nature  of 
kidney  failure  if  the  machine  is  to  be 
successfully  appUed  to  a  broader  range 
of  patients  than  is  now  possible.  Prac- 
tically nothing  was  included  in  the 
budget  for  this  important  work. 

The  bill  includes  an  increase  of  $1,650,- 
000  for  a  task  force  on  breast  cancer 
which  is  still  the  most  common  form  of 
cancer  in  women  and  for  which  the  mor- 
tality figures  have  not  improved  over  the 
last  several  years.  The  committee  is 
convinced  that  something  can,  and  must, 
be  done  about  this  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion for  which  the  budget  made  no  ade- 
quate provision. 

The  bill  includes  an  increase  of  $2,300,- 
000  for  the  second  year  of  the  study  on 
the  effect  of  drugs  on  coronary  throm- 
bosis. Although  the  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  last  year  especially  for  this 
program,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  took 
it  upon  itself  to  withhold  these  funds 
from  the  Heart  Institute  until  about  6 
weeks  ago  and  struck  the  request  for 
funds  for  the  second  year  of  this  program 
from  the  budget  for  fiscal  1966.  This  is 
a  flagrant  example  not  only  of  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
but  of  its  complete  failure  to  respond  to 
the  determination  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  American  people  to  press  the  war 
on  disease  with  all  the  vigor  possible. 

The  bill  also  restores  $2  million  for 
the  cancer  training  program  which  was 
gratuitously  deleted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the   Budget   as   an   economy   measure. 


Some  major  modifications  in  this  pro- 
gram have  been  proposed  by  the  Cancer 
Institute  to  improve  its  effectiveness  in 
providing  special  training  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  the  treatment  of  cancer.  These 
plans  were  seized  on  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  justification  for  an  economy 
cut  in  the  estimates.  The  committee 
has  heard  no  evidence — and  can  hardly 
imagine  any — that  this  is  the  sort  of 
program  on  which  the  American  people 
want  to  economize. 

Tlie  bill  provides  an  increase  of  $1,- 
250,000  for  the  Division  of  Computer  Re- 
search and  Technology  which  is  being 
set  up  at  NIH.    The  application  of  ad- 
vanced computer  techniques  to  clinical 
medicine    and    to    laboratory    research 
opens  up  important  new   avenues  for 
progress  not  only  in  the  understanding 
of  biological  processes  but  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients.    The  computer  is  des- 
tined to  become  as  important  an  adjunct 
to  the  operating  room  as  the  X-ray  ma- 
chine.    The  facilities  at  NIH  and  the 
broad  competence  of  its  staff  furnishes 
an  excellent  setting  for  developmental 
work  in  this  very  promising  new  field. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
certain  of  these  new  programs,  for  which 
the  bill  makes  special  provision,  reflect 
two  important  trends  in  the  further  sci- 
entific and  technical  aspects  of  NIH  pro- 
grams. 

First,  it  is  now  possible  to  undertake, 
with  a  high  degree  of  confidence,  the 
pursuit  of  very  specific  objectives  re- 
lating to  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  ap- 
proaches to  disease  problems  and  to 
organize  for  the  development  of  such  de- 
vices as  artificial  kidneys  and  external 
support  mechanisms  for  the  heart.  This 
capability  results  from  the  ever-increas- 
ing body  of  knowledge  concerning  life 
and  disease  processes  which  is  flowing 
from  the  broad  base  of  research  activi- 
ties supported  over  the  past  15  years  in 
the  biomedical  sciences.  Thus  we  can 
now  undertake  with  the  hope  of  very 
practical  results  the  application  of  this 
broad  base  of  knowledge  to  the  solution 
of  particular  disease  problems  and  the 
development  of  specific  devices  and  sys- 
tems to  support  or  replace  physiological 
processes  and  organs. 

Second,  we  are  now  witnessing  the 
growing  transfer  of  the  advances  in  the 
physical  sciences,  and  relating  engineer- 
ing and  technical  capability,  to  the  field 
of  medical  research  and  the  provision  of 
health  services.  The  current  scene  in 
the  biomedical  sciences  is  characterized 
by  an  exhilarating  interplay  between  the 
technology  and  concepts  of  the  physical 
sciences  and  the  problems  of  biology  and 
medicine.  New  fields  of  activity  are 
emerging  in  such  areas  as  biomedical 
engineering,  medical  electronics,  bioin- 
strumentation  and  so  forth. 

These  trends  are  now  being  reflected 
In  the  program  and  budgetary  needs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  These 
activities  bring  with  them  two  new  re- 
quirements. Conduct  of  programs  of  this 
character  require  greater  control  over  the 
covu-se  of  technical  activity  and  access  to 
new  kinds  of  scientific  and  technical  tal- 
ent. As  a  consequence  of  these  require- 
ments the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
will  have  to  make  more  extensive  use  of 
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the  contract  as  the  instrument  of  choice 
in  the  support  of  research  and  will  be 
engaged  on  an  increasing  scale  with 
private  industry  as  a  source  of  new  kinds 
of  scientific  engineering  and  technologi- 
cal skills. 

These  are  important  developments 
into  which  the  committee  inquired  at 
some  depth  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings.  Pages  822  through  830  of  the 
hearing  volume  provides  detailed  de- 
scription of  what  is  taking  place  in  this 
area.  The  Public  Health  Service,  in 
testifying  before  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  these  developments,  noted 
that  the  administration  had  submitted 
to  the  Congress  legislation  to  broaden 
the  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General 
to  enter  Into  contracts  for  research  and 
development  activities.  This  legislation 
encompassed  in  H.R.  2984  has  recently 
been  reported  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  concern 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  has  recommended 
substantial  modifications  in  the  request 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  contract 
authority.  The  modifications  recom- 
mended include  limiting  the  use  of  this 
contract  authority  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod and  establishing  an  appropria- 
tion ceiling  of  $43  million.  While  I 
understand  the  interest  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  establish  clear  limits  on  the 
use  of  authority  in  this  area,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  particular  actions  in  this 
respect  may  intervene  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  many  of  these  im- 
portant objectives  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cal research.  The  appropriation  limit 
of  $43  million  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee happens  to  be  the  actual  level  of 
obligations  for  contracts  incurred  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  fis- 
cal year  1964.  The  limitation  on  the 
other  hand  applies  to  the  entire  Public 
Health  Service  and  seems  to  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  planned  ex- 
penditures in  this  area  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  would 
exceed  some  $90  million.  Thus  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  to  H  R.  2984 
would  be  to  cut  back  the  Public  Health 
Service  research  contract  activities  to 
well  below  last  year's  level  and  effective- 
ly stop  further  development  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

It  also  has  a  further  most  serious 
consequence.  It  is  DHEW  policy  to  re- 
strict support  for  research  in  non-profit- 
making  organizations  to  the  use  of  the 
contract.  Thus  the  kind  of  limitation 
that  is  encompassed  within  the  present 
amendments  to  H.R.  2984  has  the  effect 
of  barring  the  field  of  medical  research 
to  private  industry  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  development  of  medical  sci- 
ences is  such  that  effective  use  can  be 
made  of  great  technological  capability 
and  skill  now  present  in  the  aerospace 
industry  and  other  areas  of  private  in- 
dustry. This  restriction  will  prevent  ac- 
cess to  this  great  resource.  I  hope  it  is 
possible  in  the  coming  debate  on  this 
bill  to  explore  this  matter  in  order  that 
the  action  of  the  House  will  indeed  reflect 
oui-  concern  with  the  proper  use  of  legis- 


lative authority  but  will  not  arbitrarily 
forestall  a  course  of  research  develop- 
ment in  biomedlcine  of  great  significance 
or  deny  private  industry  its  appropriate 
role  in  this  evolution. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude a  modification  of  section  203  pro- 
viding for  the  F>ayment  of  the  indirect 
costs  of  research  projects. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  costs 
of  research  legitimately  include  not  only 
those  costs  which  are  solely  attributable 
to  the  research  project  but  also  those 
general  operating  and  administrative 
costs  that  do  not  arise  from  any  single 
activity  but  are  essential  to  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  institution.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  distinction  between  di- 
rect cost  and  indirect  cost  is  necessarily 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  rather  meaning- 
less. It  is  the  committee's  view  that  the 
so-called  indirect  costs  are  part  of  the 
proper  and  inescapable  costs  of  all  of  the 
institution's  activities,  including  re- 
search. 

The  committee  believes  that  Federal 
research-support  funds  should  be  avail- 
able for  any  legitimate  expense  of  eli- 
gible research  projects  and  that  arbitrary 
distinctions  between  one  kind  of  cost 
and  another  should  not  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  the  support  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  willing  to  pro- 
vide. 

However,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  grant-in-aid  concept 
assumes  that  the  grantor  is  assisting  the 
grantee  in  the  accomplishment  of  some 
piece  of  work  of  mutual  interest.  The 
principal  justification  for  the  grant 
mechanism — and  its  principal  distinction 
from  research  contracts — is  that  it  deals 
with  research  projects  which  arise  from 
the  professional  or  institutional  inter- 
ests of  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. Federal  support  is  made  available 
to  them  because — and  only  to  the  extent 
that — these  projects  also  serve  impor- 
tant national  interests  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  anxious  to  promote. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  only 
fair  but  proper  that  the  grantee  institu- 
tion be  expected  to  bear  some  proportion 
of  the  cost.  This  principle  is,  in  fact, 
included  in  the  enabling  legislation  for 
several  grant  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
such  as  the  cooperative  research  or 
demonstration  projects  of  the  Welfare 
Administration,  the  cooperative  research 
in  education  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  grants  for  special  projects  of  the 
Educational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion. It  is  also  observed  in  practice  in 
the  extensive  NIH  grant  programs.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  NIH  grants  do  not 
pay  the  salary  of  the  principal  investi- 
gator on  the  project  supported  nor  do 
they  normally  provide  payment  for  the 
cost  of  all  the  equipment  used  in  carry- 
ing out  the  project. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  that  the  funds 
appropriated  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  grant-supported  projects 
therefore  does  not  mark  a  radical  de- 
parture from  present  practice.  On  the 
contrary,  the  committee  hopes  that  the 
abolition  of  the  artificial  distinction  be- 
tween direct  and  indirect  costs  will  lead 
to  a  simpler  and  more  equitable  deter- 


mination of  the  amount  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  contribute  to 
grant-supported  projects. 

The  committee  has  not  sought  to  es- 
tablish any  detailed  guidelines  for  the 
calculation  of  the  full  cost  of  research 
and  it  has  left  the  door  open  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  Federal  participa- 
tion on  either  a  project-by-project  or  an 
institutional  basis.  The  committee  is 
only  concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  principle  of  financial  participation 
by  the  grantee  in  the  work  supported 
should  be  maintained,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  minimize  the  burden  on  the  al- 
ready strained  resources  of  most  uni- 
versities and  other  research  institutions 
by  providing  the  maximum  proportion 
of  the  total  cost  of  grant-supported  re- 
search that  is  justifiable  in  the  particular 
circumstances,  so  long  as  it  involves  at 
least  some  participation  by  the  grantee 
institution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  bill  and  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  budget  after  3 
months'  work  of  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everything  considered, 
this  is  a  good  bill.  If  I  were  writing  it 
myself  there  are  a  great  many  changes  I 
would  make.  But  I  know  compromise  is 
necessai-y  in  practically  all  legislation. 
That  this  bill  represents  a  good  com- 
promise is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
this  bill  is  unanimously  reported.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  House  will  adopt  it 
overwhelmingly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  bill  is  almost  $8  billion,  $7.9- 
some-odd  billion. 

How  much  does  the  gentleman  think 
his  committee  can  hold  this  to  when  they 
come  around  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations stage  later  on.  some  months 
from  now? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  In  the  first  place.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  supplementals  are 
going  to  be.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  understand  it  at  the  present 
time,  to  hold  hearings  about  the  third 
week  in  May  on  an  overall  supplemental 
bill  confined  to  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. This  is  going  to  be  a  sizable  sup- 
plemental bill. 

We  hope  to  have  it  on  the  floor  about 
the  middle  of  June.  It  is  going  to  be 
sizable  because  of  the  medical  care  bill, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  that  was  passed,  the  education 
bill  which  was  passed,  and  four  or  five 
others  including  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. Hearings  are  going  to  be  held  on 
all  of  them  during  the  third  of  fourth 
week  of  May. 

What  the  administration  is  going  to 
send  up  in  some  of  these  areas  we  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  going  to  get 
up  some  sizable  figures.  The  gentle- 
man talked  earlier  in  his  presentation, 
which  was  an  excellent  presentation, 
about  the  fact  we  are  going  to  get  more 


of  these  items  in  the  supplemental.  This 
bill  would  be  a  good  deal  more  than  $8 
billion,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  This  bill  is  going  to 
grow  and  grow  and  grow  and  grow,  and 
I  think  it  should. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  leads  me  to  ask 
this  question:  What  progress  has  been 
made  in  heart  and  cancer  research  and 
its  affliction  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  spent  for  re- 
.search  in  this  field? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  am  not  a  physician, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  We  do  have 
physicians  in  the  House.  In  addition  we 
have  listened  to  hundreds  of  them  in  the 
past  10  or  15  years,  some  of  the  best  in 
the  world,  because  we  think  we  have  some 
of  the  best  doctors  in  the  world,  many 
who  are  specialists  in  heart  and  can- 
cer. They  tell  us  that  because  of  the  ad- 
vances in  heart  surgery,  over  the  last 
4  or  5  years,  untold  thousands  of  people 
are  walking  around  today  who  other- 
wise could  not  have  survived  their  heart 
ailments. 

In  the  area  of  cancer,  even  though  the 
numbers  dying  seem  to  be  increasing,  I 
think  it  is  estimated  that  290,000  wUl  die 
this  year-  because  of  some  form  of  cancer, 
the  reason  for  this  increase  given  to  us 
on  the  committee,  is  that  the  Nation's 
population   is  increasing  by   leaps  and 
bounds  every  year.    One  of  the  reasons 
for  this  increase  is  that  people  live  longer 
now.    As  a  result,  the  longer  people  live 
the  greater  the  chance  that  they  will 
get  some  form  of  heart  trouble  or  some 
form  of  cancer.    However,  in  cancer  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made.    As  we 
understand  it,  if  people  would  go  to  their 
doctor  in  time,  much  could  be  done  to 
help  save  lives  from  cancer  today  because 
of  the  new  knowledge  we  have.    Whereas 
20  years  ago  one  out  of  four  was  being 
saved,  or  one  of  five,  it  is  now  up  to  one 
out  of  three.    If  they  went  to  their  own 
doctor  in  time  perhaps  one  in  two  could 
be  saved.    That  is,  if  they  went  to  their 
doctor  in  time,  if  they  heeded  the  danger 
signals  that  are  put  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society,  and  by  the  medical 
profession,  in  this  way  additional  lives 
could  be  saved. 

Mr.   DENTON.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  forth  a  very  good 
bill.  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
House  knows  the  interest  and  the  work 
that  the  chairman  has  engaged  in,  in 
connection  with  public  health,  medical 
research,  care  for  the  aged,  retarded 
children,  and  education  and  welfare  gen- 
erally. The  bill  does  not  appropriate  as 
much  money  as  the  chairman  thinks  it 
should,  or  as  much  as  I  think  it  should, 
but  it  is  a  good  bill  and  we  are  support- 
ing it.  I  want  to  thank  him  again  for 
this  fine  bill. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  read  the  discussion 
on  the  general  provisions  involving  the 
indirect  cost  of  research  projects  appear- 
ing on  page  54.    I  would  like  to  ask  the 


gentleman  a  question  concerning  section 
203  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Act.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
committee  Is  removing  the  20-percent 
limitation  on  indirect  costs  with  the  con- 
dition that  grantee  institutions  must 
share  in  the  full  costs,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  of  supported  research.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  correct  up  to 
maybe  an  average  of  5  percent. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  It  is  also  the  com- 
mittee's expectation  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  in  promulgating  regulations 
for  appropriate  levels  of  financial  par- 
ticipation for  guarantees,  will  be  guided 
by  the  principle  that  an  institution 
should  share  in  supported  research  costs 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
institution  is  benefited  locally  in  its 
teaching,  research,  and  other  institu- 
tional responsibilities. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  are  going  to  leave 
that  up  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We 
are  lumping,  as  the  gentleman  so  well 
knows,  the  indirect  costs  and  ti-aining 
costs,  and  we  expect  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  come  up  with  a  formula  so 
that  all  of  these  grantees  would  be  par- 
ticipating to  the  extent  of  perhaps  an 
average  of  5  percent. 

And  I  understand  the  national  groups 
are  supporting  this  provision  in  the  bill. 
The  Daddario  committee,  for  one,  has 
looked  into  it,  and  I  think  the  commit- 
tee of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Fountain]  has  looked  into  it, 
too,  and  the  Elliott  committee — and 
they  have  made  similar  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  cannot  mention  the  Daddario  com- 
mittee without  a  comment  about  its  great 
chairman.  He  is  one  of  the  most  able 
Members  of  this  House  and  did  a  magnif- 
icent job  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 
We  have  come  up  with  this  proposal 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  also 
going  to  be  in  the  independent  ofBces  bill 
and  in  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  These  are  the  three 
large  bills  where  most  of  the  research 
grant  funds  are  carried. 

But  it  is  my  understanding  that  these 
institutions  are  happy  and  satisfied  with 
this  proposal  as  it  is  now  written. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  But  it  is  the  commit- 
tee's feeling  that  these  institutions  should 
share  in  the  support  of  research  costs  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
institutions  are  benefited  locally  in  these 
various  areas? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Yes,  if  it  is  feasible. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  his  subcommittee  as 
well  as  the  full  committee  for  what  I 
believe  is  a  sound  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  impression  has  been  created  in 
some  quarters  that  university  research 
costs  automatically  become  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
Government  contributes  to  their  support. 
Fortunately,  this  misleading  notion  has 
been  challenged  by  eminent  bodies  in  the 
educational  field,  such  as  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  which  recognize  that  scholar- 
ly work  of  a  professor's  own  choosing  is 
as  much  a  part  of  his  institutional  duties 
as  his  teaching. 


I  think  it  should  recognize,  at  the  same 
time,  that  there  are  some  federally  sup- 
ported research  projects  administered  by 
certain  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions which  are  truly  national  in  char- 
acter. I  believe  provision  should  be  made 
in  these  special  cases  for  full  Federal 
funding,  particularly  when  the  research 
projects  are  very  costly  undertakings. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  want  to  congratulate 
and  compliment  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  on  the  great  job  they  have 
done.  I,  too.  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  some  of  these  figures,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  higher  because  I  think  we 
need  to  be  spending  more  money  par- 
ticularly in  the  health  field. 

I  want  to  ask  briefly  a  question  with 
reference  to  his  comments  regarding  the 
educational  TV  facilities  progi-am.  It 
is  my  understanding,  and  I  am  not  tak- 
ing this  time  to  be  critical,  that  the  $3 
million  that  was  cut  from  the  request 
was  because  the  indications  were  that 
the  States  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
use  the  money;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  bring  this  up  because  I 
have  been  very  much  Interested  In  this 
education  TV  program. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  think  It  Is  a  good 
program  but  the  funds  are  not  being 
used  this  year  and  my  own  State,  I 
might  say,  has  not  taken  advantage  of 
this. 

Mr.    SISK.    That   was    the    point   I 
wanted  to  briefly  touch  upon.    My  own 
State    has    a    number    of    applications 
pending.   In  fact,  my  own  hometown  has 
one  ready  to  go  and  there  is  a  shortage 
of  funds.    It  Is  my  understanding  that 
under  the  law  there  was  a  limit  beyond 
which  any  State  could  go.   I  assume  that 
is  the  gentleman's  Interpretation? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.     That  is  right. 
Mr.    SISK.     Mr.    Chairman,    while    I 
hope  and  expect  that  this  House  will  ap- 
prove the  committee's  recommendation 
for  an  appropriation  of  $8,826,000  to  con- 
tinue financing  our  national  education 
television  program,  I  consider  It  deplor- 
able and  an  evidence  of  a  technical  defect 
in  the   authorizing  legislation  that  we 
are    not    considering    Instead    the    full 
$11,826,000  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  vital  educational  ser\'ice. 
It  Is  evident  that  the  only  reason  the 
committee    cannot    justify    the    larger 
amount  lies  in  the  State  allocation  pro- 
visions  of   the   authorizing   legislation. 
This  means  that  many  qualified  apph- 
cants  will  be  denied  matching  grants,  not 
on  the  merits  of  their  applications  or 
the  need  for  their  educational  services, 
but  only  because  they  are  in  States  which 
already  have  utilized  the  amounts  allo- 
cated to  that  State. 

For  example,  in  my  State  of  California, 
there  are  at  least  five  qualified  educa- 
tional television  groups  prepared  to  serve 
major  segments  of  our  school  population, 
but  California's  share  of  Federal  funds 
is  nearing  exhaustion  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly provide  matching  grants  for  these 
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enterprises,  into  which  local  citizens  are 
prepared  to  put  substantial  sums. 

I  do  not  want  to  deprive  ^y  State  of 
a  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
program.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so.  But  if  any  State  cannot  use- 
fully spend  its  entire  allocation  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  remaining  siun  should  revert 
for  reallocation  to  those  States  having 
qualified  applicants  whose  needs  cannot 
be  funded  under  the  original  allocation. 
If  this  were  now  the  law.  the  entire 
SI  1.826,000  would  be  urgently  needed 
and  could  be  fully  justified. 

I  have  tsilked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee about  the  possibility  of  hearings 
to  explore  how  this  educational  televi- 
sion program  is  progressing.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  committee  will  get  into  this 
important  subject,  and  if  it  does  so.  I 
shall  certainly  strongly  urge  a  revision 
of  the  authorization  along  the  lines  I 
have  discussed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  it  is  the 
genei'al  consensus  in  this  body  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is  one  of 
the  great  legislators  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  certainly  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  United  States  on 
health  and  education.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  pai-ticularly  to 
compliment  him  and  all  who  share  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decision,  as  reflected 
by  the  terms  of  this  bill,  to  provide  the 
funds  to  begin  implementation  of  section 
14  in  Public  Law  88-210 — the  section 
wisely  enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  residential  vocational  train- 
ing schools  to  meet  a  very  urgent  need 
for  such  facilities  across  the  Nation. 

Chairman  Fogarty  and  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee,  backed  by  the  full 
committee,  have  recommended  that 
funds  be  provided  to  assure  at  least  two 
pilot  institutions  in  this  field — a  field  in 
which  the  Congress  has  already  author- 
ized five  pilot  institutions. 

I  believe  the  committees  recommenda- 
tion should  have  the  full  supE>ort  of  this 
body,  and  there  should  be  no  further  de- 
lay in  the  program. 

I  also  hope  and  trust  that  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  will  be  heard 
on  the  subject  of  where  and  how  this 
great  program  can  best  be  initiated. 

No  witness  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee was  more  effective  in  presenting 
the  case  for  residential  vocational  edu- 
cation than  the  able  director  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Technical  School  at  Okmul- 
gee, Okla..  Wayne  W.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  associated  with  the 
Okmulgee  school  for  12  years,  and  his 
experience  ranges  from  department  head 
to  director. 

His  testimony  appears  in  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  and  I  commend  its 
reading  to  you. 

The  unvarnished,  undeniable  truth  Is 
that  residential  vocational  training  is  the 
proven  road  to  reduction  of  unemploy- 


ment and  welfare  burdens  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  every  dollar  invested  in  it  will 
return  many  dollars  in  the  future.  The 
dollars  returned  will  not  only  be  in  tax 
pajTnents  from  persons  who  have  been 
tax  loads  for  the  community — but  also  in 
many  other  ways  which  appear  in  Mr. 
Miller's  experience  and  are  covered  in  his 
testimony.  Residential  vocational  educa- 
tion is  the  proven  road  to  enrichment  of 
the  family,  the  community,  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

Oklahoma  State  University's  School  of 
Technical  Ti-aining.  popularly  known  as 
Oklahoma  State  Tech.  was  established 
at  Okmulgee  following  World  War  n, 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  a  surplus  army 
hospital  to  meet  a  great  postwar  need 
for  vocational  education. 

It  has  steadily  grown  through  the 
years,  and  has  more  than  1,200  students 
residing  in  school  housing  at  this  time. 
More  than  20.000  former  students  are 
today  in  productive  employment  at  good 
wages  as  a  result  of  this  school's  work, 
and  its  dedicated  faculty  of  105,  teaching 
33  vocations,  provide  perhaps  this  Na- 
tion's finest  coi-ps  of  vocational  instruc- 
tors. 

The  city  of  Okmulgee,  once  the  capitol 
of  the  Creek  Nation  in  Indian  territory 
days,  today  provides  an  ideal  site  for 
the  school,  the  people  of  the  community 
have  given  it  their  enthusiastic,  whole- 
hearted support  through  the  years. 

Okmulgee  is  centrally  located  to  serve 
the  major  population  concentration  of 
Indians  in  our  country,  and  Indians  from 
virtually  evei-y  State  have  come  to  Ok- 
mulgee to  benefit  from  the  program  of 
Oklahoma  State  Tech. 

The  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
adult  vocational  training  progiam  for 
Indians,  as  reported  by  Area  Director 
Virgil  Harrington  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  have  been  realized  in  large 
part  through  utilization  of  the  Oklaho- 
ma State  Tech  facilities. 

Director  Harrington's  figures  indicate 
that  92  percent  of  the  Indians  receiving 
training  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech — re- 
gardless of  whether  they  completed  their 
training  course  or  not — have  been  given 
job  opportunities  through  their  training. 
Every  graduate  of  the  training  program 
was  placed  in  his  field  of  training  or  a  re- 
lated field.  This  is  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord, in  a  group  of  our  people  with  an  im- 
usually  high  dropout  rate  in  school  and 
unusually  high  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  distress. 

In  one  demonstration  of  what  could 
be  done,  seven  Indian  mothers  who  were 
heads  of  families  and  receiving  aid  for 
dependent  children  were  enrolled  as  vo- 
cational students  at  Oklahoma  State 
Tech. 

On  completion  of  training,  all  but  two 
were  able  to  be  self-sufBcient.  Within  5 
years,  the  savings  in  aid  for  dependent 
children  payments  will  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  training  for  all  seven  of  these 
Indian  mothers. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at 
Muskogee  has  indicated  It  could  refer 
"a  minimum  of  1.000  Indians"  to  receive 
vocational  training  at  Okmulgee,  from 
the  several  States  which  make  up  the 
Muskogee  area  alone,  if  funds  and  facil- 
ities were  available. 


Additional  thousands  of  Indians  could 
be  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram, from  other  areas  of  the  south- 
west, midwest  and  north,  if  a  pilot  school 
were  established  at  Okmulgee  in  accord- 
ance with  this  legislation. 

In  no  sense  of  the  word,  however,  is  the 
Oklahoma  school  a  school  for  Indians 
alone. 

On  the  contrary.  Indian  students  have 
always  been  in  the  minority,  and  stu- 
dents of  all  races  are  included  in  the 
present  enrollment.  There  are  28  States 
represented  by  students  at  Okmulgee  to- 
day, and  8  foreign  countries  have  sent 
students  to  take  advantage  of  the  insti- 
tution's program. 

In  the  Nation  today,  no  other  location 
has  more  to  offer  as  a  site  for  a  pilot 
residential  vocational  education  pro- 
gram than  Okmulgee.  Okla. 

I  believe  this  fact  is  recognized  by  the 
professional  leaders  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, both  in  the  Department  and 
across  the  country.  I  am  highly  pleased 
that  members  of  the  subcommittee  which 
heard  testimony  on  this  matter  have 
frankly  expressed  their  conviction  that 
Okmulgee  is  an  ideal  location  for  this 
program.  I  hope  and  trust  the  funds 
will  be  approved  and  a  pilot  program  will 
soon  be  underway  at  Oklahoma  State 
Tech. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  Congressman  Edmond- 
SON.  and  other  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  in  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pilot  residential  t^ocational 
school  under  Public  Law  88-210  St  Okla- 
homa State  Tech  In  Okmulgee. 

With  more  than  100  experienced  in- 
structors on  its  campus,  the  Okmulgee 
school  is  in  a  splendid  position  to  utilize 
an  additional  Federal  investment  wisely. 
Figures  supplied  to  me  indicate  that 
more  than  1.200  students  are  already 
living  in  campus  housing  at  Okmulgee. 

The  student  body  at  Okmulgee  State 
Tech  already  represents  a  cross  section 
of  the  American  people  with  students 
from  28  of  the  States  in  the  Union  and 
8  foreign  countries.  They  are  enrolled 
in  40  vocational -technical  courses  rang- 
ing from  the  skilled  crafts  to  highly  com- 
plex coui'ses  in  modern  electronics. 

Within  our  State,  as  well  as  in  the 
Nation,  this  school  has  been  meeting  a 
widespi-ead  need  for  residential  voca- 
tional training. 

Seventy-six  of  Oklahoma's  seventy- 
seven  counties  are  represented  by  stu- 
dents at  Oklahoma  State  Tech,  and  the 
school  Is  highly  respec*«d  by  employers 
throughout  the  State  for  the  quality  of 
Its  student  product. 

I  hope  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
will  be  approved  and  the  Oklahoma 
State  Tech  facilities  and  faculty  can  b^ 
a  part  of  our  growing  effort  to  prepare 
our  high  school  dropouts  and  unskilled 


young  people  for  the  difficult  task  of 
making  a  living  in  today's  complex  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wish  to  join  the  compli- 
ments on  this  18th  presentation  of  this 
budget  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land on  the  various  agencies,  particularly 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman,  as  well  as  those 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain!  . 

In  that  connection  I  note  with  partic- 
ular interest — because  this  is  a  field  in 
which  I  used  to  work — the  addition  to 
the  budget,  along  with  other  judicious 
paring,  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  especially  the  Heart  Institute,  for 
breakthroughs  in  the  work  on  the  arti- 
ficial heart,  kidney,  and  such  areas  as 
recycling  of  foods  and  water  in  space;  by 
private  industry. 

As  a  result  of  being  on  the  research 
and  development  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  of  being 
one  of  the  three  physicians  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  had  unusual  knowledge  of 
the  heart  boosters,  as  well  as  the  arti- 
ficial heart,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
heart-lung  bypass  systems,  in  private  life, 
because  of  work  in  a  foundation  which 
we  established  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress. 

With  the  research  and  development 
features — new  sensors  and  pulsors  and 
devices  now  available  to  the  engineers 
as  well  as  to  those  who  do  basic  and 
allied  research — there  has  been  a  distinct 
breakthrough.  This  has  happened  in 
private  business  and  industry,  as  the 
gentleman  so  well  said  in  his  opening 
statement. 

As  to  manned  space  flight,  bioastro- 
nautics,  and  other  activities,  this  is  an 
area  to  which  the  Government  should 
give  support.    We  should  not  limit  our- 
selves to  what  I  think  of  as  the  vertical 
research,  which  refers  back  to  the  re- 
marks   of   the    gentleman    from   North 
Carolina    I  Mr.  Fountain]    in  which  we 
necessarily  duplicate  and  must  build  on 
the  building  blocks:  basic,  then  applied 
research,  then  developmental  engineer- 
ing,  design,   prototype,   et   cetera.     We 
should  work  simultaneously  on  these  in 
the  area  of  horizontal-  research  and  de- 
velopment since  the  applied  researcher 
must  have  the  engineer  design  the  gadget 
for  him,  anyway.    We  should  develop  all 
this  simultaneously,  and  then  make  the 
horizontal  breakthrough  needed,  whether 
it  be  on  cancer  research,  heart  research, 
or   whatnot.     That  will  come,  because 
the  breakthrough  cannot  be  found  alone 
with   money  and   additional  personnel. 
We  are  more  liable  to  find  the  answer  to 
cancer    in   clinical    and/or   bedside   re- 
search than  in  the  ivory  towers  of  the 
vertical  approach. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  should  like  to  join  my  dis- 
tinquished  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EDMONDSON ]  in  commending  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Ask  any  vocational  educator  where 
Okmulgee.  Okla.,  is.  and  he  will  tell  you. 
He  will  also  tell  you  of  the  outstanding 
vocational  school  there.  Oklahoma  State 
Tech,  which  is  the  vocational-technical 
branch  of  Oklahoma  State  University. 

The  success  of  this  school  is  a  tribute 
to  its  founders  and  its  leadership.  Since 
it  was  established  18  years  ago.  it  has 
never  lost  sight  of  its  principal  purpose 
for  being — to  turn  out  skilled  craftsmen 
and  technicians.  Because  it  has  held  to 
this  purpose,  the  school  has  compiled  an 
outstanding  record.  It  has  taken  young 
Indians  from  reservations  and  taught 
them  skills,  and  it  has  taught  them  to 
live  and  work  in  society.  Its  record  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped is  one  of  the  best  anywhere.  It 
has  done  equally  well  with  high  school 
dropouts,  and  with  ordinary  young  people 
seeking  training  to  enable  them  to  work 
for  a  good  living. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  I 
urge  that  section  14  of  Public  Law  88-210 
be  funded,  and  that  Oklahoma  State 
Tech  be  designated  as  a  pilot  residential 
vocational  school  under  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  Okla- 
homa State  Tech,  at  Okmulgee,  Okla., 
is  the  vocational-technical  branch  of 
Oklahoma  State  University, 

The  outstanding  job  already  being 
done  by  this  technical  school  has  been 
recognized  by  the  State  board  for  voca- 
tional education,  the  Oklahoma  Voca- 
tional Association,  and  the  American 
Vocational  Association. 

The  work  already  being  done  at  Ok- 
mulgee is  one  of  the  best  arguments  I 
know  for  funding  section  14  of  Public 
Law  88-210.  Thousands  of  successful 
graduates  of  this  school  can  testify  to 
the  job  which  its  able  faculty  is  capa- 
ble of  doing,  and  we  know  that  the  school 
has  helped  to  reduce  the  welfare  load  in 
evei-y  county  of  our  State,  by  making 
taxpaying  citizens  out  of  welfare  cases 
who  had  no  vocational  skills. 

We  believe  this  school  can  do  an  even 
greater  job  for  the  Nation  if  the  money 
provided  by  this  bill  is  wisely  invested 
in  additional  facilities,  equipment  and 
faculty  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech.  We 
urge  this  course  of  action. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
small  campus  in  Okmulgee,  Okla..  in 
buildinets  which  once  housed  a  World 
War  II  military  hospital,  one  of  the  finest 
vocational  education  schools  in  the  Na- 
tion has  been  turning  out  skilled  crafts- 
men and  technicians  for  18  years. 

The  school.  Oklahoma  State  Tech,  is  a 
branch  of  Oklahoma  State  University  at 
Stillwater.  Tech  was  created  to  serve  the 
needs  of  veterans  returning  from  World 
War  II,  and  it  served  them  well.  Now  it 
trains  other  Oklahomans — and,  indeed, 
many  from  other  States  and  foreign 
countries— and  its  reputation  for  turning 


out  skilled  and  willing  workers  spreads 
wherever  these  young  people  go. 

Oklahoma  State  Tech  is  a  residential 
school,  where  students  from  all  walks  of 
life  come  to  live  together  and  work  to- 
gether and  learn  together.    The  school  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job,  and  a  look  at 
its  record  is  a  convincing  argument  for 
funding  section  14  of  Public  Law  88-210 
which  provides  for  establishment  of  pilot 
residential  vocational   training  schools. 
And  Oklahoma  State  Tech  would  be  an 
ideal  location  for  such  a  pilot  school.    It 
is  in  operation,  it  is  successful,  and  the 
return  on  investment  in  this  school  would 
be  high  and  satisfying.    It  is  a  pleasure 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ui-ging 
establishment  of  a  pilot  school  under 
Public  Law  8&-210  in  Okmulgee. 

Mr.  JARMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  eveiT 
Oklahoman  is  proud  of  the  job  which 
has  been  done  during  the  past  18  years 
by  Oklahoma  State  Tech  at  Okmulgee. 
This  fine  school  is  a  branch  of  Oklahoma 
State  University  at  Stillwater,  and  was 
established  initially  to  serve  the  needs 
of  World  War  n  veterans.     The  out- 
standing job  which  it  has  done  as  a  re- 
gional training  center  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation  students,   and   its   effective 
trade  and  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams for  both  men  and  women,  have  al- 
ready won  for  it  nationwide  recognition. 
Vocational  educators  from  all  over  the 
country  and  indeed  from  foreign  coun- 
tries come  to  Okmulgee  to  study  the 
operation  of  this  great  institution. 

At  no  other  location  in  the  country- 
could  the  Government  invest  funds  for 
a  pilot  residential  vocational  program 
with  greater  economy  of  initial  invest- 
ment, and  with  a  higher  assurance  of  re- 
tm-n  on  the  investment  than  at  Okla- 
homa Stat€  Tech.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
other  members  of  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion in  urging  that  funds  be  approved 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pilot  train- 
ing institution  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  at  Okmulgee. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  support  this  bill  which 
is  being  so  ably  handled  by  our  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  committee  this  year  has  elimi- 
nated the  percentage  ceiling  on  reim- 
bursable overhead  costs  relative  to  Fed- 
eral research  grants  which  has  been  car- 
ried in  prior  appropriations  bills. 

In  my  judgment  this  makes  a  good  deal 
of  sense. 

The  committee  has.  on  the  other  hand, 
inserted  a  requirement  in  section  203 
that  at  least  some  of  the  costs  of  the 
research  projects  involved  in  Federal 
grants  be  borne  by  the  grantee  institu- 
tions. While  I  do  not  feel  competent  at 
this  point  to  say  whether  the  method 
adopted  by  the  committee  is  the  best  one. 
it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  move  in  the 
logical  direction. 

In  fact,  both  actions  taken  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  this  bill  are 
similar  to  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics and  its  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research,  and  Development,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair.  In  House  Re- 
port No.  144,  issued  by  our  committee 
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earlier  this  year,  and  following  exten- 
sive hearings  by  the  subcommittee  last 
summer,  recommendations  were  made 
that  first,  percentage  limitations  on  in- 
direct costs  be  removed,  and  second,  that 
beginning  efforts  be  made  to  establish 
criteria  for  cost  sharing  based  on  the 
mutual  interests  of  institutional  grantees 
and  Federal  grantor  agencies. 

I  am  pleased  and  impressed  to  find 
the  approach  in  the  bill  before  us  today 
indicatin:?  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, quite  independently,  has  reached 
conclusions  not  greatly  different. 

We  are  all.  I  think,  striving  toward  the 
same  goals.  In  essence,  they  are  as 
quoted  by  the  report  on  this  bill — worth- 
while research,  adequately  supervised 
and  economically  conducted.  One  could 
hardly  find  a  more  succinct  summariza- 
tion of  that  which  we  seek  in  making 
Federal  grants  for  scientific  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  net  effect  of  this 
language  in  the  bill  will  be  to  make  the 
Budget  Bureau's  directive — Circular 
A-21 — on  the  assessment  of  reimbursable 
overhead  apply  to  HEW  research  grants. 
This  directive  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  over  a  number  of  years  and  seeks  to 
safeguard  the  fiscal  interests  of  both  the 
Government  and  the  grantee  institu- 
tions. Simultaneously,  it  will  mean  that 
some  thought  will  be  given  to  the  equities 
involved  in  cost  sharing — but  as  a  sep- 
arate issue  and  not  as  a  complicating 
offshoot  of  the  overhead  problem. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  committee 
and  its  chaii-man  for  giving  their 
thoughtful  attention  to  a  complex  and 
important  problem. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  report  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  recog- 
nizes two  matters  of  importance  to  both 
Chicago  and  the  Nation.  The  first  per- 
tains to  water  pollution  control  studies. 
The  second  insures  the  continued  acces- 
sibility of  Public  Health  Service  hospital 
facilities. 

In  discussing  the  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965.  I  noted  that  there  is 
nothing  more  local  than  a  drop  of  water 
and  nothing  more  national  than  what  we 
do  with  it.  Slowly  but  surely  we  are 
learning  what  to  do  with  water,  our 
most  important  natural  resource.  We 
are  learning  to  conser\'e  it.  to  purify  it. 
to  reuse  it.  to  control  it.  The  demon- 
stration grants  provided  under  the  water 
supply  and  water  pollution  control  ap- 
propriation give  us  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  in  the  vital  areas  of  water 
reuse,  diainage.  pollution,  and  flood  con- 
trol. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  asked  that 
only  $1,165,000  be  spent  for  such  projects 
in  1966.  That  would  be  only  enough  to 
finance  25  projects  already  underway, 
and  would  not  allow  funds  for  any  new 
projects.  Fortunately,  the  subcommittee 
recognized  the  benefits  to  be  realized  in 
such  programs  and  added  $1  million  to 
the  bill  for  demonstration  grants.  This 
means  tliat  many  more  projects,  some  of 
them  already  approved,  can  get  under- 
way this  year,  and  the  country  will  be 
better  for  it. 


One  of  these  new  projects  represents 
an  imaginative  new  approach  to  water 
pollution,  flood  control,  and  sanitation. 
It  is  proposed  for  a  25-square-mile  area 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  If  it  is 
found  workable,  it  could  provide  a  good 
answer  to  water  pollution  caused  by 
storms  in  urban  areas  throughout  the 
United  States.  Specifically,  this  project 
calls  for  a  $125,000  feasibility  study  of  a 
storm  drainage  system  incorporating  a 
network  of  huge  underground  tunnels. 
Engineers  suggest  that  such  an  approach 
could  eliminate  storm  water  overflows 
into  Lake  Michigan,  keep  polluted  storm 
flows  from  the  Chicago  River  and  drain- 
age canals,  eliminate  basement  floodmg 
and  provide  flood  control  benefits  to  the 
Des  Plaines,  Kankakee,  and  Illinois 
Rivers.  It  is  estimated  that  such  an 
underground  system  could  provide  20 
times  the  amount  of  protection  offered 
by  an  improved  conventional  sew-er  sys- 
tem in  Chicago. 

This  approach  is  dramatic  and  revolu- 
tionary. It  calls  for  intercepting  the 
existing  network  of  sewers  with  vertical 
shafts,  extending  600  or  more  feet  under- 
ground. The  shafts  would  lead  to  exca- 
vated galleries,  which  would  flow  into  a 
tunnel  leading  away  from  the  city.  A 
pump-turbine  plant  at  the  tunnel  outlet 
would  use  the  stored  water  to  generate 
electric  power.  Allowing  for  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  this  power,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  new  system  would  be 
about  the  same  as  the  cost  of  expanding 
the  present  conventional  drainage  sys- 
tem, and  the  protection  from  pollution 
and  floods  would  be  far  greater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  for  too  many 
years  paid  inadequate  attention  to  our 
priceless  water.  We  are  now  paying  the 
penalty  for  our  neglect,  reaping  a  whirl- 
pool of  pollution.  To  correct  the  coi-injp- 
tion  of  our  water  supplies,  we  require 
research,  experimentation,  and  demon- 
stration. These  few  projects  represent  a 
worthy  step  in  that  direction. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  treatment  of 
the  pollution  problem  contemplated  by 
the  Chicago  feasibility  study  will  pro- 
vide great  benefits  to  evei^y  metropolitan 
area  plagued  with  inadequate  drainage 
and  sewage  systems.  I  am  gratified  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Foe  arty]  and  the  members 
of  this  committee  have  had  the  foresight 
to  include  extra  funds  for  these  demon- 
stration grants. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  another  matter  contained  in 
this  bill — the  retention  of  operating  funds 
during  the  next  year  for  Public  Health 
Sei-vice  hospitals. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  proposed  to  close  seven 
such  hospitals  over  the  next  4  years.  One 
of  the  reasons  given  for  this  decision 
was  a  claim  that  it  would  save  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  $1  million.  I  did  not 
analyze  the  cost-saving  ratio  for  all  seven 
institutions,  but  I  did  carefully  study 
the  alleged  savings  that  would  have  been 
made  by  closing  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Hospital  in  Chicago.  The  figures 
showed  that  a  shutdown  would  cost  the 
Government  more  money  than  It  would 
save. 


The  first  two  hospitals  scheduled  to 
be  closed  were  in  Chicago  and  Memphis. 
The  committee  discovered  that  the  cost 
of  caring  for  patients  from  these  hos- 
pitals, in  cross-servicing  and  contract- 
ing, would  exceed  the  savings  realised 
from  closing  them.  The  committee 
found  that  in  19G6  alone  the  costs  of 
caring  for  patients  from  the  two  hos- 
pitals would  exceed  the  savings  by  $212.- 
000.  Thus  these  closings  v.'ould  have 
produced  a  false  and  shortsighted  econ- 
omy. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  closing  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  would  have  multi- 
plied those  costs  greatly.  About  10  per- 
cent of  the  patients  there  would  no  long- 
er be  treated  in  a  Federal  hospital,  and 
the  costs  of  their  treatment  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  charged  to  the  social  se- 
curity medical  insurance  fund,  in  the 
amount  of  $164,000  a  year.  It  would 
have  taken  another  $7,000  a  year  to 
care  for  the  remaining  90  percent  of  the 
patients  sent  to  other  Federal  hospitals. 
Thus  the  total  annual  operating  cost 
would  have  been  $171,000. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimated  it 
would  save  $515,000  by  investing  in  new 
Veterans'  Administration  construction 
instead  of  spending  the  $1,200,000  it  said 
was  required  to  modernize  the  Marine 
Hospital.  It  would  take  but  3  years  for 
the  annual  operating  expense  of  $171,  )00 
to  exceed  the  one-time  savings  in  capital 
investment  of  $515,000.  Tliereafter,  the 
Government  would  have  lost  $171,000  a 
year. 

It  is  clear  that  the  closing  could  not 
be  justified  on  economic  grounds.  Nor 
could  it  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
better  senice.  This  138-bed  hospital  has 
served  Great  Lakes  seamen,  as  well  as 
active  and  retired  sei-vice  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  for  92  years.  Remove 
that  hospital,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you 
are  left  with  only  one  other  Merchant 
Marine  hospital  on  the  Great  Lakes — at 
Detroit — and  that  hospital  was  sched- 
uled to  close,  too.  Take  away  the  Mem- 
phis hospital,  and  merchant  seamen 
would  have  no  facilities  on  the  entire 
Mississippi  River  north  of  New  Orleans. 

Early  in  our  history  President  John 
Adams  took  special  interest  in  the  health 
care  of  merchant  seamen  and  inaugu- 
rated this  hospital  system.  Only  2  years 
apo  President  Kennedy  said  he  wanted 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  present  a 
plan  to  provide  more  accessible  care  for 
seamen.  What  happened?  The  Public 
Health  Service  decided  to  close  the  few 
hospitals  it  had  in  this  area,  reducing 
accessibility  to  treatment  instead  of  in- 
creasing it. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  committee 
closely  scrutinized  these  operations,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  was  important  that  un- 
founded claims  of  this  economy  be  ex- 
posed. It  is  more  important  that  satis- 
factory and  accessible  care  remain  avail- 
able to  seamen. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7765  with  special  at- 
tention directed  toward  title  II.  It  is 
felt  there  is  little  need  to  go  into  great 
detail  justifying  your  support  of  the  bill 
now  before  us  as  the  committee  and  sub- 
committees have  done  a  tremendous  job 
in  scrutinizing  every  detail. 
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I  do,  however,  feel  a  need  to  express 
my  deep  and  profound  regret  that  a 
$200,000  planning  fund  for  a  field  lab- 
oratory for  water  pollution  control  was 
not  included  in  the  final  bill  submitted 
U)  this  body.  I  am  confident  these  funds 
were  omitted  in  the  interest  of  budg- 
etary considerations  and  not  due  to  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  pressing  need  for 
continued  advancement  in  programs  of 
this  nature.  The  importance  of  water 
and  the  increasing  dangers  of  its  pol- 
lution, to  public  health  and  safety,  is  a 
matter  of  which  we  are  all  aware.  The 
need  for  action  has  been  established. 

Obviously  the  seriousness  of  water  pol- 
lution varies  depending  on  the  region  in 
question.  I  believe  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  an  additional  laboratory  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  This  basin  covers 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  land 
mass  of  the  country  and  serves  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  midwestern  agricultural  areas 
and  several  tremendous  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Omaha.  At  present  the  closest  field  lab- 
oratory is  located  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Even  the  most  bright-eyed  optimists 
would  not  dare  hope  that  the  Midwest 
could  be  sei-ved  by  this  laboratory  alone 
due  to  the  complexity  of  the  Great  Lakes 
pollution  problems. 

Therefore,  how  do  we  best  serve  the 
millions  of  people  affected  by  Missouri 
River  Basin  pollution?  It  is  imperative 
that  we  locate  a  laboratory  in  the  basin 
and  that  we  do  it  soon,  while  a  solution 
is  still  within  our  grasp.  Pollution  in 
this  basin  should  be  the  concern  of  every 
citizen  who  uses  the  products  supplied  by 
this  area.  And  it  concerns  each  person 
in  the  land,  for  you  all  know  of  mid- 
western  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction. I  again  express  my  regret  on 
this  matter  and  vow  that  I  will  continue 
to  press  for  the  needed  planning  funds 
until  the  laboratory  is  built  and  we  are 
on  our  way  to  the  consumption  and  use 
of  clean  and  safe  water. 

I  ask  that  all  of  you  consider  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem  and  join  me  in  the 
attainment  of  necessary  appropriations 
when  we  next  take  this  problem  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  wisely  revising  section  203 
of  this  bill.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
in  the  past  an  inflexible  statutory  limi- 
tation has  been  imposed  on  the  amount 
of  indirect  costs  which  were  permitted 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  in- 
stitutions receiving  research  grants;  in 
the  future,  however,  assuming  this  re^ 
vised  section  is  adopted,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  instead  will  establish  flexible 
administrative  regulations  authorizing 
amounts  more  closely  approaching  the 
tiaie  costs  incurred  by  the  institutions 
receiving  grants.  In  so  doing,  the  com- 
mittee will  relieve  many  universities  and 
research  institutes  throughout  the  Na- 
tion from  a  troublesome  financial  bur- 
den. 

In  my  own  district  alone,  for  example, 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  recent 
years  has  suffered  a  deficit  in  recovery 
of  indirect  costs  which  has  amounted 


to  over  $2  million  each  year.  This 
amount,  a  significant  element  in  the 
yearly  overall  budget  of  the  university, 
has  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  part  from 
funds  otherwise  available  for  student  in- 
struction. 

If  section  503  as  proposed  here  is 
adopted,  the  deficit  incurred  should  be 
far  less,  permitting  more  productive  use 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  university. 
I  am  further  pleased  to  hear  the  chair- 
man state  that  a  similar  provision  will 
be  included  in  the  appropriations  bills 
for  all  other  pertinent  agencies,  so  that 
the  policy  established  here  will  prevail 
uniformly. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  bill  7765.  As  a  new 
Member  of  Congress  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  also  my  good  fortune  to  be 
selected  to  serve  on  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  I  was  granted  all  the  courtesies 
extended  to  senior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  that  great  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  John  Fogarty. 

Having  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  administrative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, I  concerned  myself  during  the 
committee  hearings  and  also  outside  of 
the  committee  chiefly  with  investiga- 
tions of  the  administrative  practices  used 
by  the  various  agencies  represented  be- 
fore our  committee. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  did  not  also 
concern  myself  with  other  details  of  the 
programs  of  the  agencies  included  in 
this  bill,  for  like  all  committee  members 
I  spent  many  hours  weighing  whether  or 
not  justifications  warranted  the  appro- 
priation requests  that  were  being  made. 
I  would  at  this  time,  however,  like  to 
concern  myself  only  with  agency  man- 
agement practices. 

In  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the 
first  thing  that  each  of  us  should  be  con- 
cerned with  is  that  every  dollar  appro- 
priated be  used  for  the  purposes 
indicated. 

Our  second  concern  should  be  that 
agency  administrative  procedures  and 
internal  procedures  be  conducted  with 
the  kind  of  efficiency  that  guarantees 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  dollar. 

Prior  to  my  coming  to  the  Congress, 
and  since  I  have  been  here,  President 
Johnson  has  issued  executive  directives 
asking  that  agencies  take  cold,  hard  looks 
at  their  administrative  procedures  and 
that  they  eliminate  those  procedures  and 
practices  that  contribute  urmecessary  ef- 
fort to  the  administrative  operation  while 
devising  new  methods  and  systems  that 
will  guarantee  maximum  economical  use 
of  public  funds. 

The  question  then  is:  Has  there  been 
demonstrated  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  administrative  agencies  to  comply? 
In  the  limited  amount  of  time  that 
has  been  available  to  me  to  talk  to  the 
heads  of  agencies,  to  ask  questions  at 
hearings,  and  to  make  on-the-job  visits 
with  employees  performing  all  kinds  of 
work,  my  general  impression  is  that  the 
attitude  of  the  employees,  of  the  heads 


of  departments,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  personnel  is  to  see  to  it  that  we 
do  attain  maximvmi  eflBciency  in  the  per- 
formance of  governmental  functions. 

Followup  procedures  have  been  es- 
tablished that,  in  my  opinion,  stimulate 
any  who  might  be  reluctant  to  embrace 
positive  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
economy — false  economy,  and  the  real 
kind. 

False  economy  more  often  than  not  is 
the  product  of  executives  who  feel  that 
the  prestige  of  their  positions  depends  on 
the  number  of  file  cabinets  they  can 
proudly  display. 

The  enemies  of  false  economy  are 
methods  and  systems  that,  requiring  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  effort,  result  in 
maximum  control  in  managing  public 
funds. 

True  economy  results  when  responsible 
people  provide  good  management  prac- 
tices. Or.  as  I  have  said  on  another  oc- 
casion, when  they  adopt  the  "work 
smarter,  not  harder"  concept  of  fulfill- 
ing administrative  function.  ? 

In  the  light  of  the  great  burdens  pres- 
ently placed  upon  Government  adminis- 
trators, true  economy  in  1965  necessitates 
the  use  of  automatic  data-processing 
equipment.  But  equipment  alone  is  not 
enough.  Good  procedures  demand  that 
before  we  can  use  profitably  this  kind  of 
equipment,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  effi- 
cient administrative  procedure  for  its 
operation. 

In  a  word,  we  must  "systemate"  before 
w'e  can  automate. 

The  application  of  such  equipment  to 
governmental  processes  has  long  con- 
cerned me.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
contribution  this  mechanized  equipment 
can  make  to  the  handling  of  many  of  the 
clerical  governmental  procedures  can  re- 
sult in  a  great  saving  of  public  funds. 

An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
social  security  department.  Had  not 
such  equipment  been  used  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  the  status  quo  cost  of  opera- 
tions of  this  department  alone  would 
have  been  some  $80  million  more  than  it 
is  today. 

The  fact  is  that  without  the  use  of 
computers  it  would  have  been  almost 
physically  impossible  to  process  the 
claims  of  those  senior  citizens  who  have 
already  retired. 

Consider,  then,  the  condition  when 
the  extra  burden  results  that  will  be 
placed  on  this  department  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  medicare.  We  could 
go  on  and  on  citing  more  and  more 
examples. 

The  opportunity  that  has  been  ac- 
corded me  as  a  result  of  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  this  committee  has  made  me 
increasingly  aware  of  the  powerful  con- 
tribution which  computers  have  made  to 
the  progress  of  medical  research. 

Todav  they  are  becoming  an  Integral 
part  of  the  research  laboratorj'.  Beyond 
the  laboratoiT,  in  the  operating  rooms  of 
our  leading  research  hospitals,  surgeons 
are  planning  to  use  computers  to  measure 
and  record  continuous  changes  in  the 
body  before,  during,  and  after  surgery. 

Vast  amounts  of  data  have  been  cap- 
tured by  automatic  instruments,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  data  should  provide  an 
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unusually  rich  opportunity  for  physi- 
cians, mathematicians,  and  engineers, 
working  together,  to  Identify  some  of  the 
basic  patterns  of  disturbance  in  normal 
function  in  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
other  serious  illnesses. 

A  large  portion  of  the  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  establish  computers  in 
medical  research  laboratories  and  hos- 
pitals has  come  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Moreover,  the  NIH  has  pio- 
neered the  use  of  computers  in  its  own 
laboratories  and  in  the  operating  rooms 
of  the  Clinical  Center. 

There,  for  example,  patients  in  critical 
need  of  heart  surgery  receive  the  most 
advanced  medical  care  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  provide  through  the  computer 
and  other  automatic  instruments  vital 
data  which  can  help  to  save  countless 
other  hearts  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  modern-day  computer  in  medical 
research  is  much  more  than  a  set  of  boxes 
with  complicated  wiring  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  business  offices  to- 
day. The  human  or  animal  heart  in  ac- 
tion does  not  produce  a  set  of  numbers. 
Its  movement  must  first  be  sensed  as  a 
change  in  blood  pressure  within  the  heart 
or  along  the  blood  vessels.  These  pres- 
sure changes  must  be  converted  to  con- 
tinuous electrical  signals  which  can  be 
captured  by  tape-recording  equipment. 
The  information  must  then  be  displayed 
visually  on  a  television  screen  to  provide 
immediate  vital  intelligence  to  the  sur- 
geon on  the  condition  of  his  patient,  or 
to  the  researcher  on  the  progress  of  his 
experiment. 

An  impressive  array  of  equipment  Is 
required  to  perform  these  tasks,  particu- 
larly if  many  variables  are  to  be  studied 
at  the  same  time.  To  carry  out  mathe- 
matical analysis  of  the  data  requires  still 
more  electronic  equipment  to  select  those 
portions  of  the  continuous  record  which 
require  further  study,  and  to  convert  the 
electrical  signals  to  numbers.  Only  then 
can  one  begin  to  use  the  vast  power  of 
the  digital  computer  with  which  most  of 
us  have  become  familiar. 

To  bring  the  full  power  of  this  com- 
puter complex  to  the  service  of  medical 
research  and  patient  care  requires  two 
essential  commodities:  first,  large 
amounts  of  money  for  expensive  equip- 
ment; second,  and  much  more  difficult 
to  come  by,  topnotch  mathematical  and 
engineering  talent.  Imaginative  mathe- 
maticians with  a  strong  interest  in  biol- 
ogy are  needed  to  translate  medical  and 
biological  problems  into  mathematical 
models,  without  which  comprehensive 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  large 
amounts  of  data  cannot  proceed.  Highly 
creative  computer  and  instrument  engi- 
neers are  fully  as  necessary  in  the  bio- 
medical research  laboratory  and  in  the 
modem  research  hospital  as  they  are  in 
the  design  and  control  of  our  space 
rockets. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  provide  these 
resources  for  its  research  scientists  and 
administrators,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  have  establislied  a  new  Divi- 
sion of  Computer  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, whose  mathematicians  and 
computer  experts  will  work  side  by  side 


with  NIH's  medical  scientists  in  labora- 
tory and  hospital. 

The  Division  will  vmdertake  profes- 
sional research  in  the  relevant  aspects 
of  advanced  mathematics  and  computer 
theory.  In  addition,  it  will  operate  a 
large-scale  central  computer  to  which 
scientists  throughout  the  NIH  campus 
could  even  be  connected  by  data  trans- 
mission stations  in  their  own  laboratories 
and  offices,  if  such  should  prove  to  be 
desirable. 

Tliese  computer  resources  will  be  avail- 
able not  only  to  the  research  scientist 
and  hospital  clinicians  at  NIH,  but  to 
the  administrative  and  management 
staff  as  well.  The  new  Division  will  as- 
sist grants  administrators  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  integrated  computer  sys- 
tem for  processing  grants  information. 
This  will  permit  a  more  continuous  eval- 
uation of  the  progress  of  grant  supported 
research.  It  will  provide  immediate  in- 
formation on  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  grants,  on  the  relative  concen- 
tration by  area  of  study,  by  size  of  uni- 
versity or  college,  and  by  other  factors 
important  to  scientists  and  administra- 
tors participating  in  the  allocation  of 
grant  funds. 

Equally  important  will  be  the  savings 
m  time  and  money  to  the  overall  man- 
agement of  NIH  activities.  The  re- 
sources of  the  new  division  will  enable 
NIH  central  management  to  set  up  a 
computer-oriented  system  of  regular  in- 
formation reports  needed  for  decision. 

Even  more  vital  to  effective  and  eco- 
nomical management,  these  resources 
will  permit  the  immediate  retrieval  of 
detailed  data  by  direct  hookup  to  files 
stored  in  the  central  computer.  For  the 
first  time.  NIH  management  will  be  able 
to  assemble  rapidly,  with  a  minimum  of 
clerical  personnel,  the  information 
needed  to  answer  special  requests  and 
to  carry  out  special  studies  on  which 
management  decisions  may  be  based. 

I  am  frankly  excited  over  the  stimulat- 
ing opportunities  which  this  new  division 
of  Computer  Research  and  Technology 
offers  to  the  NIH  scientific  research  com- 
munity, to  the  medical  care  capabilities 
of  the  Clinical  Center,  and  to  the  man- 
agement of  programs  entrusted  to  NIH 
administrators. 

This  is  a  dynamic  new  activity  whose 
benefits  to  medical  research — and  to  all 
of  us  whose  lives  are  eru-iched  by  the  re- 
sults of  such  research — can  far  exceed 
the  money  spent  to  support  it.  More 
funds  are  needed  to  implement  the  work 
of  this  new  division  than  are  provided  in 
the  current  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  Eh'en  more  important,  no  arbi- 
trary grade  restrictions  should  be  per- 
mitted to  imdermine  the  ability  of  this 
Division  to  attract  the  first-rate  mathe- 
maticians and  computer  experts  needed 
to  do  the  job, 

I  suppose  there  are  some  who  might 
say  this  device  ofifers  just  another  method 
to  get  more  funds.  Those  who  think  so 
forget  that  often  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
in  order  to  provide  the  method  or  pro- 
cedure best  fitted  to  guarantee  maximum 
economy  and  efficiency. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. In  a  National  Institute  of 
Health  project,  a  researcher  in  carrying 


on  an  experiment  for  many  years  has 
been  burdened  with  the  laborious  task 
of  having  to  spend  the  large  share  of  his 
time  recording  data  gained  from  his 
experiment. 

It  has  been  necessary  that  he  com- 
pute it,  analyze  it,  compare  it  with  pre- 
vious data  and  perform  many  other  sim- 
ilar functions,  thereby  limiting  himself 
to  a  very  few  hours  to  be  spent  in  pure 
research  alone. 

At  NIH  many  scientists  now  can  look 
foi-ward  to  spending  the  big  share  of 
their  valuable  time  in  basic  research  ex- 
periments because  they  have  been  able 
to  collaborate  with  mathematicians  and 
engineers  in  an  application  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  to  the  biomedical  sciences. 
Mechanized  equipment  that  has  been 
made  available — and  that  will  be  made 
available  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  these 
appropriations — has  the  job  of  recording 
permanently,  of  analyzing,  of  computing, 
of  comparing,  and  of  giving  the  result  to 
persons  engaged  In  pure  research  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

Yes,  today's  research  scientist  and 
tomorrow's  can  look  forward  to  many, 
many  extra  hours  made  available 
through  such  means.  I  am  as  sure  as 
are  aU  of  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  here 
that  the  result  of  this  extra  time  made 
available  to  these  humanitarians  will  be 
to  cause  the  progress  in  the  future  in 
the  medical  and  life  sciences  to  be  fan- 
tastic by  any  standards  we  now  know. 

This,  then,  is  an  expenditure  that  will 
provide  better  procedural  practices  while 
saving  many  man-hours  of  research  tal- 
ent. 

But,  above  and  beyond  that,  it  is  logi- 
cal to  predict  that  it  will  provide  a  day, 
a  month,  or  maybe  many  years  of  extra 
life  to  human  beings.  I  am  sure  none 
of  my  colleagues  would  value  this  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

I  wish  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
commend  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  the  leadership  they  have 
sho\vn  in  this  field,  I  trust  the  Con- 
gress will  continue  Its  generous  support 
of  these  efforts. 

And  once  again  I  wish  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  and  the  in- 
dividual members,  for  the  patience  they 
have  shown  me  as  a  new  Member  of  this 
Congress  and  for  the  opportunities  for 
service  they  have  afforded  me  in  my  few 
months  here. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  27.  1965,  I  spent  a  few  hours  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  the  only  mental 
hospital  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ci-nment  that  admits  all  types  of  mental 
patients.  Among  the  7.500  patients  to 
whom  the  hospital  affords  service  are 
children  as  young  as  10  years  of  age 
and  oldsters  up  to  100.  They  are  Negro 
and  white,  with  a  sprinkling  of  other 
races.  They  suffer  from  all  known  forms 
of  mental  illness,  and  not  a  few  have 
other  handicaps,  as  well.  Some  are 
blind,  deaf,  or  physically  crippled.  They 
are  veterans,  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  became  ill  while  out 
of  the  country.  Some  are  well  off  finan- 
cially, and  pay  for  their  treatment,  but 
most  are  afflicted  by  poverty.  They  have 
come  as  voluntary  patients,  by  civil  com- 


mitment, and  some  750  as  a  result  of 
criminal  proceedings.    Some  have  been 
in  the  hospital  only  a  few  days,  while 
others  have  been  there  for  20  years  or 
more     Some  are  treated  only  on  their 
wards,  but  the  majority  are  able  to  move 
about  the  360-acre  campus  to  various  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  hospital.    Many 
work  a  major  part  of  the  day  m  such 
places  as  the  wards,  laundi-y.  warehouse, 
kitchens,   and  on  the   grounds.     Some 
work  in  the  city  and  sleep  at  the  hos- 
pital   participating   in   treatment   pro- 
grams in  the  evening.     Others  live  at 
home  and  return  for  treatment  during 
tlie  day.    Some  return  every  day,  others 
only  once  every  month  or  two.    Treat- 
ment ranges  from  the  administration  of 
medications    to    individual    and    group 
pi;ychothcrapy,  occupational  and  recre- 
ational therapy,  and  vocational  training. 
My  visit  was  at  once  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  rewarding,  yet  disheartening 
and  annoying  experiences  I  have  had  m 
recent  years.    The  hopeful  and  reward- 
ing aspects  had  to  do  with  seeing  some  of 
the  newer  buildings  and  equipment  pro- 
vided in  the  last  few  years,  and  meeting 
with  the  able  and  dedicated  staff  mem- 
bers who  treat  patients  in  these  and  the 
older  facilities,    St.  Elizabeths  has,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell  as  a  layman,  some  of 
the   finest   resources   available   for   the 
treatment      of      multiple-handicapped, 
mentally  ill  persons. 

It  has  an  extensive  training  program 
in  psychiatry  and  some  other  medical 
specialties,  psychology,  undergraduate 
and  graduate  nursing,  occupational 
therapy,  ministry  to  the  mentally  ill, 
social  work,  and  psychodrama.  This 
training  program  could  be  expanded,  with 
proper  financial  support,  to  increase  its 
contribution  to  the  critically  short  na- 
tional pool  of  mental  health  personnel. 
Its  efforts  to  develop  new  teaching  meth- 
ods for  the  training  of  these  needed  per- 
sonnel could  be  further  developed. 

The  hospital  is  also  carrying  out  crit- 
ically needed  research,  much  of  it  in  col- 
laboration with  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.    With  the  research  re- 
sources of  the  Institute  and  the  patient 
resources  of  St,  Elizabeths,  both  located 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  we 
have    the    opportunity    to    strengthen 
greatly  the  training  and  research  en- 
deavors of  the  national  mental  health 
program.     We  also  have  an  opportunity 
and     an     obligation     to     demonstrate, 
through  joint  endeavors  of  the  hospital, 
the  Institute,  and  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, how  services  to  the  mentally  ill  can 
be  provided  irfnhe  most  effective  way 
possible,  and  how  the  size  of  large  public 
mental  hospitals  can  be  materially  re- 
duced. 

This  brings  me  to  the  disheartening 
and  annoying  aspects  of  my  visit.  St. 
Elizabeths  was  established  in  1855,  and  is 
still  forced  to  use  many  buildings  from 
60  to  110  years  old,  that  have  long  since 
been  outmoded. 

Many  of  these  older  buildings  are 
frightfully  overcrowded.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  staff,  these  buildings 
scream  out  of  society's  callous  disregard 
for  the  dignity  of  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings who  are  housed  and  treated  in  them. 
Those  buildings  must  go.    They  must  be 


replaced.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Congress  has  already  appropriated  funds 
for  the  construction  of  one  badly  needed 
replacement  building,  and  the  working 
drawings  and  specifications  were  com- 
pleted last  June,  almost  a  year  ago.  But 
the  contract  for  construction  has  been 
delayed,  apparently  at  the  request  of  the 
District  Government.  Why  this  has  oc- 
curred, I  do  not  fully  know,  but  I  mean 
to  find  out. 

This  most  affluent  of  all  nations  in  the 
world,  deeply  engrossed  as  it  is  in  the 
rights  of  its  own  citizens  and  the  free- 
dom of  all  men,  simply  cannot  and  must 
not  continue  to  treat  the  mentally  ill  as 
second-class  citizens.  The  Congress  has 
launched  a  broad  program  to  assist  the 
States,  local  communities,  universities, 
and  other  teaching  and  research  institu- 
tions to  improve  the  mental  health  of 
our  people.  Yet,  the  only  federally  oper- 
ated general  mental  hospital,  St.  Eliza- 
beths—located, here,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital— does  not  have  the  physical  and 
staff  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
assignment  we  have  given  it. 

In  a  sense,  St.  Elizabeths  now  epito- 
mizes the  problem  faced  by  most  public 
mental  hospitals  in  this  country.  It  has 
some  fine  buildings  and  equipment,  and  a 
knowledgeable  and  dedicated  staff.  It  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  within  the  re- 
sources available  to  it.  Well  over  half 
of  all  patients  now  admitted  are  re- 
turned to  the  community  within  a  few 
months  of  their  admission.  But  it  also 
has  some  obsolete,  rundown,  and  wholly 
unacceptable  facilities.  Its  staff  is  too 
small  to  give  each  patient  his  best  pos- 
sible chance  for  improvement. 

I  address  the  conscience  of  every  Mem.- 
ber  of  this  Congress.  We  can  ill  afford  to 
continue  to  neglect  the  patients  in  our 
own  Federal  mental  hospital,  while  urg- 
ing the  States  and  localities  to  improve 
their  services  to  the  mentally  ill.  Let  us 
demonstrate  that  the  patients  at  St, 
Elizabeths  are  not  second-class  citizens 
and  develop  our  own  resources  as  a  model 
for  the  Nation. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
number  of  years  now  there  has  been 
much  tongue-clucking  and  qmte  a  few 
thousand  words  written  about  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation  who  because  of 
their  lack  of  education,  or  their  environ- 
ment, or  their  attitude,  have  been  lumped 
into  the  disadvantaged  category. 

In  the  past  year  a  number  of  programs 
have  been  launched  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment whose  laudable  aim  has  been  to 
bring  help,  and  aid  and  counsel  to  these 
young  people  who,  thoinigh  no  fault  of 
their  own.  are  considered  to  be  economic 
and  social  pariahs. 

I  believe  that  most  of  these  programs 
are  succeeding.  But  one  of  them,  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted  because  it 
operates  within  my  own  district,  is 
threatened  with  extinction  almost  before 
it  has  di-awn  its  first  breath. 

I  refer  to  the  youth  opportunity  center 
program  which  was  launched  early  this 
year  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security.  These 
centers  are  not  just  job  referral  agencies. 
Nor  are  they  of  the  mission  variety  which 
offer  a  bowl  of  soup,  a  bed  for  the  night, 
and  a  heartfelt  prayer. 


These  youth  opportunity  centers  are 
proving  to  be  economic  and  social  havens 
for  the  nearly  one  million  young  people 
between  16  and  21  who  nobody  will  hire 
because  they  have  no  education,  no  skills, 
and  not  much  hope.     The  Department  of 
Labor  plamied  to  have  105  of  these  cen- 
ters in  operation  by  Jtme  30,  and  139 
early  in  fiscal  1966.     But  those  plans  may 
have    gone    aglimmering    because    the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
cently turned  down  a  request  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  general  funds 
from  the  Treasury  be  used  to  supple- 
ment certain  trust  funds.    The  commit- 
tee explained  its  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  Departments  request,  and  it  also 
noted  that  it  was  aware  that  its  action 
"is  going  to  mean  severe  curtailment  of 
some  activities  of  that  Department.' 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
members  of  that  committee  were  aware 
that  its  action  could  curtail  the  hopes 
of  thousands  of  young  Americans  who 
might  find  the  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment they  need  through  the  system  of 
youth  opportunity  centers  that  are  now 
in   operation  throughout   our   country. 
These  centers  are  making  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  solving  the  problems  of  dis- 
advantaged youth.    To  close  them  now, 
to   halt   their   development,    seemingly 
would  indicate  that  we  are  content  to 
pay  only  lip  service  to  the  needs  of  our 
youth,  but  not  to  offer  them  the  skilled 
coimsel  they  must  have  if  the  are  to 
achieve  a  productive  role  in  our  society. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  mistake 
can   be  corrected   and   that  the  youth 
opportunity  centers  will  continue  to  per- 
form their  important  lunction. 

Mr.  KREBS,  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though total  employment  and  national 
output  rose  to  a  recordbreakmg  high 
in  1964,  the  number  of  unemployed  teen- 
agers actually  increased.  Youth  unem- 
ployment is  a  serious  and  growing 
problem.  One  out  of  every  nine  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  who 
are  out  of  school  and  in  the  labor  force 
today  is  jobless.  The  problem  is  serious 
and  can  be  expected  to  become  even 
more  so,  for  growing  numbers  of  un- 
trained and  inexperienced  youth  will  be 
competing  for  jobs  in  the  face  of  a  stead- 
Uy  shrinking  demand  for  unskUled  work- 
ers both  in  industry  and  on  the  farm. 

Among  young  members  of  disadvan- 
taged minority  group  some  of  our  most 
serious  problems  of  chroQic  unemploy- 
ment are  to  be  found.  The  rate  of  un- 
employment among  nonwhite  is  about 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  white  youth. 
Even  nonwhite  youths  who  have  high 
school  diplomas  find  difficulty  m  gettmg 
jobs  Their  unemployment  rate  is  dou- 
ble that  of  their  white  counterparts. 

Seeing  Uttle  to  inspire  hope  and  ambi- 
tion, some  children  of  the  slums  may 
turn  to  unlawful  acts.  Delinquency 
rates  are  about  three  times  higher  in 
urban  than  in  rural  areas,  and  within 
the  cities  delinquency  tends  to  be  con- 
centrated in  slum  sections. 

Because  many  of  the  unemployed 
youth  have  deep-seated  problems,  be- 
cause many  may  be  aUenated,  hard  to 
reach,  and  disillusioned  because  they 
have  in  the  past  been  too  frf<l«ently 
promised  help  and  too  frequently  failed 
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by  those  who  purport  to  help  them,  the 
services  of  the  youth  opportunity  centers 
have  been  planned  to  provide  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individuals.  The  pro- 
cedures of  the  centers  will  emphasize 
continuity  of  sei-vice  to  youth.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  each  youth 
will  be  assigned  to  a  counselor  who  will 
work  with  him  from  the  time  he  firet  has 
contact  with  the  center,  through  train- 
ing and  remedial  services,  according  to 
his  needs,  to  satisfactory  employment. 
Couiiseling  will  be  focused  on  the  goal  of 
ultimate  employment  through  a  voca- 
tional plan.  Each  youth  will  be  helped 
according  to  his  needs  and  the  help  will 
not  be  teiminated  until  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  Emphasis  will  be  on  develop- 
ment of  the  employability  of  each  youth 
to  the  maximum  of  his  potential,  to  fur- 
nish employers  with  useful,  trained,  ca- 
pable employees. 

A  youth  opportunity  center  has  been 
approved  for  Newark,  N.J..  and  is  sched- 
uled to  open  shortly.  However,  the  fu- 
ture of  these  centers  may  be  in  doubt 
because  of  a  recent  action  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  did 
not  intend  that  their  tote  to  reject  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  might  seriously  cripple  the 
youth  opportunity  program.  It  is  my 
deep  conviction  that  this  House  and  the 
Senate  should  act  quickly  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  these  centers  which  are 
serving  so  well  the  disadvantaged  youth 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
new  youth  opportunity  centers  now  being 
opened  all  over  the  country  are  quickly 
capturing  public  support,  thus  providing 
the  need  for  this  expanded  service  to 
youth.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  youth  em- 
ployability at  the  centers,  for  many  of 
today's  youth  are  virtually  unemploy- 
able. This  is  caused  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances.  Employers  must  de- 
mand more  highly  qualified  employees, 
automation  and  technological  advances 
have  made  immense  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  labor  force,  all  but  elim- 
inating the  need  for  unskilled  workers, 
and  added  to  this  situation  is  the  vastly 
increased  youth  population.  Thus,  when 
youth  are  undereducated  or  disadvan- 
taged in  other  ways,  as  many  are  in  this 
country  today,  their  employment  prob- 
lems are  usually  acute. 

The  centers'  community  relations  co- 
ordinators work  actively  with  all  agen- 
cies in  the  community,  whether  govern- 
mental, private,  or  voluntary,  and  enlists 
their  cooperation.  This  support  is 
essential,  because  it  has  become  apparent 
that  many  youths  are  in  need  of  extra 
services  which  obviously  could  not  be  of- 
fered in  the  centers,  but  which  can  be 
made  available  to  them  through  effec- 
tive local  liaison  arrangements.  These 
needs  may  arise  from  educational  defi- 
ciency, health,  legal,  psychiatric,  rehabil- 
itative, and  other  problems. 

At  the  national  level,  the  USES  staff 
works  with  national  officers  of  various 
organizations,  and  they  in  turn  endorse 
the  YOC  program  and  recommend  coop- 
eration of  State  and  local  affiliates.  In 
addition  to  assistance  in  providing 
needed  youth  services,  these  organiza- 


tions have  proved  effective  in  working 
with  the  hard-to-reach  youth.  Most  of 
our  severely  disadvantaged  youth  are 
frustrated  and  discouraged.  They  need 
motivation  and  encouragement  to  even 
seek  help  for  themselves.  A  number  of 
voluntary  organizations  have  been  ac- 
tively concerned  with  youth  employment 
programs  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
many  local  programs  have  tackled  re- 
lated areas,  such  as  school  dropouts. 
Now  the  youth  opportunity  centers  are 
providing  the  focal  point  for  these 
efforts. 

Another  YOC  medium  that  is  actively 
involving  the  community  is  the  YOC 
advisory  committee,  whose  members 
work  individually  and  as  a  group  in 
furthering  the  mission  of  the  center. 
These  committees  include  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  in  the  community, 
including  the  disadvantaged  themselves. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  these 
youth  opportunity  centers,  providing 
they  receive  full  congressional  support, 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  the 
prime  coordinating  factor  in  this  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  end  the  economic  frus- 
trations of  its  young  citizens.  They 
should,  in  my  opinion,  receive  our  whole- 
hearted endorsement  and  support. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week,  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations dealt  what  could  be  a  serious 
blow  to  an  important  program  that  has 
been  designed  to  render  real  and  effective 
help  to  the  more  than  a  million  young 
people  of  this  Nation  who  find  them- 
selves at  the  very  bottom  of  our  economic 
totem  pole. 

The  committee  acted.  I  believe,  re- 
luctantly and  tAok  considerable  pains  to 
give  its  reasons  for  rejecting  a  request 
for  an  additional  appropriation  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  do  not  rise  to 
dispute  the  committee's  decision,  nor  its 
recommendation.  I  do  rise  to  protest  its 
effect. 

By  refusing  the  Department's  request 
for  an  appropriation  of  $39,280,000  from 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  the  com- 
mittee in  its  own  words  stated  that  "it 
is  going  to  mean  severe  curtailment  of 
activities  that  the  department  feels  quite 
important." 

One  of  these  activities  is  the  operation 
of  the  youth  opportunity  centers,  the 
first  of  which  was  established  earlier  this 
year.  These  centers'  financial  base  rests 
on  the  funds  which  the  Department  re- 
quested and  which  the  committee 
refused. 

None  of  these  youth  oppoi-tunity  cen- 
ters has  been  established  in  my  district, 
so  perhaps  I  can  speak  of  their  value 
with  a  certain  objectivity.  One  hundred 
and  five  of  them  were  scheduled  to  be  in 
operation  by  June  30  of  this  year.  Their 
primai-y  purpose  is  to  provide  counsel 
for  the  disadvantaged  young  people  who 
are  between  16  and  21. 

The  problems  that  young  people  of 
this  age  and  of  this  economic  and  social 
classification  encounter  are  without 
number.  They  need  the  advice  and 
counsel  from  persons  who  understand 
them  emotionally  and  intellectually. 
They  need  to  find  such  persons  in  an 
environment  which  holds  its  institu- 
tional atmosphere  to  a  minimum.    This 


has  been,  and  is,  the  purpose  of  the  youth 
opportunity  centers  which  operate  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's Bureau  of  Economic  Security. 

These  youth  opportunity  centers  have 
just  begun  their  vital  work  of  bringing 
help  and  hope  to  our  young  economic 
cripples.  These  centers  have  been 
launched  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare. 
Indeed,  their  reputation  has  been  spread 
by  word  of  mouth  among  the  young 
whom  they  have  already  served.  I  hate 
to  think  what  will  happen  if  our  youth 
opportunity  centers  are  forced  to  hang 
up  an  "out  of  business"  sign  on  their 
doors. 

I  believe  that  these  centers  are  a  vital 
segment  of  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  pov- 
erty among  our  young  citizens.  They 
should  not  be  abandoned.  We  must 
find  the  means  to  preserve  them. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  has  been  actively 
concerned  with  youth  since  its  inception 
in  1918.  In  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  Employment  Service  has  attempted 
to  reappraise  its  services  to  youth  in  an 
effort  to  see  what  changes  could  perhaps 
be  innovated  to  best  meet  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  youth  today.  In  the 
process  of  this  examination,  it  was  de- 
cided that  although  much  was  being 
done  for  youth  in  the  existing  1,900  local 
employment  offices  across  the  Nation,  it 
was  not  enough.  The  outcome  was  the 
recommendation  for  establishing  a  net- 
work of  youth  opportunity  centers  with 
at  least  one  center  in  every  State. 

These  centers  are  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  USES  system,  but  will  be 
housed  in  separate  facilities  and  only 
provide  services  to  youth  ages  16  to  22. 
They  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  all 
Government  and  community  efforts  to 
aid  youth.  The  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  rely 
heavily  on  these  centers  to  do  the  initial 
recruiting  and  screening  of  applicants 
for  their  respective  programs  as  well  as 
to  provide  supportive  seiTices  for  their 
projects  once  they  are  operational.  In 
those  communities  having  a  community 
action  program,  the  YOC  will  serve  as 
an  important  resource  for  youth  referral 
in  their  communitywide  program. 

As  of  May  1,  1965,  some  29  separate 
centers  opened  their  doors  and  became 
operational.  Hopefully  before  the  end  of 
the  1965  fiscal  year,  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 139  centers  open  in  some  105 
different  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
our  country.  From  those  reports  which 
have  been  received,  the  general  response 
to  the  few  operating  centers  thus  far 
has  been  more  than  just  enthusiastic. 

Unfortunately,  these  centers  will  not 
be  enough.  There  are  many  other  urban 
areas  not  provided  with  these  highly  spe- 
cialized services  to  youth.  Rural  areas 
are  also  neglected  by  this  present  distri- 
bution of  centers.  In  one  case  in  a  New 
England  State,  a  youth  traveled  50  miles 
on  foot  from  a  rural  area  to  the  nearest 
center  for  help.  In  the  Appalachian 
area,  a  number  of  rural  youth  have  trav- 
eled 30  miles  or  more  to  reach  a  center. 
Those  centers  which  are  proposed  for 
this  first  year  of  operation  are  all  in  the 
more  heavily  populated  sections  of  the 
States  which  gives  little  hope  for  the 
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rural  youth  to  benefit  from  the  services 
of  a  designated  place  where  he  may  re- 
ceive personalized  service  relating  to  em- 
ployment. 

These  centers  are  a  vital,  important 
segment  of  om*  attempt  to  relieve  the 
economic  frustration  of  our  jobless  youth. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  firm  belief  that 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded. 

The  solution  to  the  dilemma  was  of- 
fered by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
itself,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  When 
it  stated  its  refusal  to  approve  the  De- 
partment's request  for  the  additional  ap- 
propriation, it  noted  that  this  "is  going 
to  mean  a  severe  curtailment  of  some 
activities  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
feels  are  quite  important,  if  legislation  is 
not  enacted  to  increase  the  limitation." 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  legislation  to  raise  the  limitation 
on  trust  funds  that  are  available  for 
grants  to  States  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  employment  service  ad- 
ministration should  be  speedily  intro- 
duced and  quickly  voted  into  law.  Other- 
wise, a  most  worthwhile  program  of 
needed  help  for  our  disadvantaged 
young  people  is  bound  to  suffer. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  p>ermission  to  extend  their 
own  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  make  tlie 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Sixty-four  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  891 

Asliley  Hallcck  Mailliard 

•Ayres  Hanna  Mathias 

Bandstra  Hansen,  Wash.    Mills 

Blatnik  Hardy  Morrison 

Brademas  Hays  Powell 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Hollfield  Redlin 

CahlU  Holland  Resnicfe 

Clevenger  Hosmer  Senner 

Conyers  Huot  Snalth,  Iowa 

Curtis  Irwin  Stephens 

Dickinson  Jones,  Mo.  Taylor 

Dlggs  Krebs  Teasue,  Tex. 

Ford.  Latta  Thomson,  Wis. 

Gerald  R.  Leggett  Toll 

Gialmo  McDowell  Whitten 

Goodell  MacGregor  Wilson,  Bob 

Hagen,  Calif.  Mackle  Young 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  7765,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  383 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  to  receive  a  message. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


LABOR-HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1966 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  HEW 
and  Labor  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1966  is  a  bill  which  I  support.  I  am  not 
going  to  brag  about  the  bill  because  I 
am  not  particularly  proud  of  all  of  it. 
But  I  defend  and  support  this  bill  be- 
cause I  am  a  realist,  and  under  the  cir- 
cusistances,  it  is  not  a  bad  bill.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  indi- 
cated in  his  remarks  earlier  today,  our 
committee  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
bill  and  conducted  hearings  over  a  period 
of  several  months.  In  marking  up  this 
bill,  being  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  understanding  fully  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  House  with  its  two  to  one 
Democratic  majority.  I  worked  with  the 
members  of  this  committee  to  arrive  at 
the  best  bill  that  could  be  presented  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

We  have  heard  some  talk  about  the 
cost  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  how  costs  have 
been  on  the  rise  each  of  the  past  few 
years.  I  have  served  on  this  committee 
for  some  13  years.  I  remember  when  we 
considered  the  first  bill  from  this  Depart- 
ment. It  was  a  little  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  covers 
about  $8  billion  in  general  revenues  and 
some  $24  bilUon  in  trust  funds.  It  is  the 
second  largest  appropriation  bill  which 
will  be  considered  by  this  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  friends  in 
the  House  today  that  within  the  next  6 
weeks  we  will  add  to  this  bill,  in  supple- 
mental appropriations,  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion. We  will  add  that  $3  billion  because 
of  action  which  has  been  taken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  new  authorizations, 
for  new  programs.  I  refer  to  the  medi- 
care bill.  There  are  vast  amounts  au- 
thorized from  general  funds,  as  well  as 
ti-ust  funds.  The  total  trust  fund  and 
general  fund  amount  authorized  in  that 
bill  will  be  $7  billion  in  the  first  full 
fiscal  year  of  operation. 

In  additicm  to  that  extra  burden,  so  far 
as  the  trust  funds  and  the  general  fund 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1966  are  concerned,  we  have  also  added, 
by  a  vote  of  this  House,  a  new  authoriza- 
tion in  the  area  of  education,  of  more 
than  a  billion  dollars. 

Today,  after  this  bill  is  acted  upon, 
we  will  pass  two  bills  which  will  add  to 
the    expenditures    in    fiscal   year    1966 


many  millions  more.  There  will  not  be 
a  single  vote  against  those  bills,  which 
have  been  reported  unanimously  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  when  the  roll  is  called 
a  little  later  this  afternoon. 

This  bill  will  be  bigger  than  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill, 
if  this  trend  continues,  by  the  year  1970. 
This  bill  as  it  stands  today  canies 
$7,964  million  in  appropriations,  over 
$1  billion  more  than  the  bill  we  brought 
to  you  a  year  ago.  but  it  is  $329  million 
less  than  the  President  requested  in  his 
budget.  Furthermore,  the  party  of  the 
Great — and  very  expensive— Society  has 
a  majority  of  2  to  1  on  our  subcommittee 
and  on  the  full  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. There  are  some  features  and 
some  dollar  amounts,  that  had  we  had 
the  votes,  we  would  have  altered.  But 
realism  dictates  that  when  you  are  weak, 
you  negotiate.  So,  under  the  circum- 
stances, this  is  a  good  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  has 
pointed  out,  this  bill  is  a  result  of  com- 
promise. Under  the  circumstances  I 
have  just  outlined  I  feel  that  we  on  the 
minority  side  should  be  reasonably  satis- 
fied with  the  results. 

Another  factor  that  one  must  consider 
in  making  a  realistic  appraisal  of  this  bill 
is  the  fact  that  the  last  Congress  passed 
a  vei-y  considerable  amoimt  of  new  legis- 
lation that  is  requiring  increasingly 
large  sums  of  money  to  cari-y  out.  In 
most  cases  this  new  legislation  passed 
the  Congress  by  very  large  majorities. 
I  am  sure  if  it  were  coming  up  new  in 
this  Congress  this  legislation  would  pass 
by  even  larger  majorities.  The  major- 
ity of  Congress  has  expressed  its  will  in 
no  uncertain  terms  so  it  would  be  com- 
pletely vmrealistic  to  attempt  to  with- 
hold the  funds. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  specific  examples. 
Last  year's  bill  included  $183  million  for 
the  vocational  education  program;  this 
year's  bill,  under  the  expanded  authori- 
zation, carries  $262  million.  Last  year's 
bill  carried  $463  million  for  higher  edu- 
cation facilities  construction;  this  year 
it  is  $641  million.  Last  year's  bill  for  de- 
fense educational  activities  carried  $287 
million;  under  the  expanded  authoriza- 
tion it  is  $412  million  in  this  year's  bill. 
There  are  several  others. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  increases  in  the 
bill  to  cari-y  out  the  further  expansion  of 
these  programs  that  was  authorized  by 
the  last  Congress,  this  bill  would  actual- 
ly be  just  about  the  same  size  as  the  bill 
we  brought  you  last  year. 

Now  no  one  should  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  this  is  the  full  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  This  is  just 
part  1.  Part  2  of  the  Labor  HEW  bill  is 
going  to  be  coming  before  this  House 
likely  during  the  last  half  of  June.  Part 
2  will  include  some  more  extremely  ex- 
pensive Great  Society  programs  under 
legislation  being  enacted  by  the  cuirent 
Congiess.  .      . 

Programs  that  will  likely  be  earned  in 
part  2  of  the  Labor-HEW  bill  will  be  the 
poverty  program  for  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  requestmg  authorization  for 
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$1'2  billion.  It  will  undoubtedly  include 
funds  for  the  recently  enacted  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965 — we  already  have  a  budget  request 
of  $1,345  million  for  that  program.  Of 
course  no  one  knows  at  this  point  how 
much  may  be  requested  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pi-esidenfs 
Commission  on  Heart  Disease.  Cancer, 
and  Stroke,  but  we  already  have  a  re- 
quest for  $44  million  and  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  additional  legislation, 
the  cost  of  which  not  even  the  adminis- 
tration knows.  It  will  undoubtedly  in- 
clude funds  for  the  expanded  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  that 
passed  last  month.  It  will  undoubtedly 
include  funds  for  the  medicare  program, 
if  th«-  Senate  passes  this  before  part  2  is 
considered.  And  there  are  many  others 
that  are  well  within  the  realm  of  prob- 
ability for  inclusion.  There  is  the  arts 
and  humanities  bill,  water  pollution  con- 
trol amendments,  the  health  research 
facilities  bill,  the  new  air  pollution  bill, 
the  Community  Health  Services  Exten- 
sion Amendments  of  1965.  a  new  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  a 
new  juvenile  delinquency  program,  and 
there  are  several  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  like  the  budget 
requests  for  part  2  will  total  about  $5 
billion.  So.  just  in  funds  appropriated 
out  of  the  general  fimds  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Labor-HEW  bill — including  both 
part  1  and  part  2 — may  well  be  over  $13 
billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
amazing  growth  of  these  programs,  as 
measiu-ed  by  their  cost  is  illustrated  by 
comparing  this  figure  with  the  total  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1956.  That  act  totaled  exactly 
$2,373,516,500.  In  just  10  years  the  cost 
of  these  activities  has  increased  over  5 
times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  this  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
that  we  are  appropriating  out  of  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  for  these  two  de- 
partments and  related  agencies,  the 
American  public  is  called  upon  to  finance 
several  trust  funds  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams as  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance, unemployment  compensation,  rail- 
road retirement,  and  so  forth.  The  taxes 
paid  to  support  these  activities  are  just 
as  real  as  the  taxes  paid  into  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  trust  funds  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers $24,385  million  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
If  we  accept  the  logical  conclusion  that 
funds  out  of  the  Treasury  will  total  $13 
billion  for  1966,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of 
over  $37  billion  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  already  the  larg- 
est appropriation  bill  that  comes  before 
this  House  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  defense  appropriation  bill,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  within  the  next  10  years  it  will 
be  the  largest  "period." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  has  done  his  usual  good  job 
of  explaining  the  important  details  con- 
cerning appropriations  recommended  in 
the  bill  and  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of 
the  Committee  to  cover  the  same  ground 
again,  but  I  would  like  to  take  2  or  3  min- 


utes to  speak  about  one  of  the  general 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

For  several  years  this  bill  has  carried 
a  genei-al  provision  that  restricted  to  a 
certain  percentage  the  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  paid  to  a  research  grantee 
for  indirect  costs  of  his  research  project. 
This  built  up  from  the  early  years  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  At  first 
they  allowed  nothing  for  indirect  costs. 
Then  this  policy  was  changed  and  for 
some  years  they  allowed  8  percent  of  the 
direct  costs  as  an  allowance  for  part  of 
the  indirect  costs.  Then  the  NIH  in- 
creased this  allowance  to  15  percent. 
When  they  proposed  to  further  liberalize 
the  allowance  for  indirect  costs.  Congress 
placed  a  limitation  of  15  percent  in  the 
appropriation  bill.  In  the  1963  bill,  this 
was  increased  to  20  percent,  which  has 
been  the  percentage  since. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  research 
grants  are  of  benefit  to  the  schools  and 
other  institutions  receiving  them.  For 
this  reason,  and  to  further  assure  that 
these  funds  will  be  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically used,  the  committee  is  includ- 
ing in  this  bill  a  requirement  for  finan- 
cial pai-ticipation  on  the  part  of  grant- 
ees. It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
to  the  committee,  however,  that  tying 
financial  participation  to  indirect  costs 
results  in  considerable  inequity.  For 
some  projects,  especially  those  involving 
a  considerable  amount  of  equipment  pur- 
chases, indirect  costs  may  actually  be  be- 
low 20  percent  of  the  direct  costs  and 
thus,  under  the  old  provision,  the  grantee 
would  receive  100  percent  of  all  costs. 
Other  projects  have  indirect  costs  run- 
ning as  high  as  50  percent  and,  thus,  the 
grantee  is  bearing  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  total  costs. 

Another  factor  was  brought  out  in  the 
recent  study  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  conducted  by  the  Wooldridge 
committee.    Its  report  stated: 

We  believe  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
make  it  easier  for  all  Involved — scientists, 
administrators,  and  Government  representa- 
tives— to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  all  the 
costs  legitimately  associated  with  each  NIH- 
siipported  project.  Reliance  upon  an  arbi- 
trary Indirect  cost  percentage  should  be 
abandoned.  Instead,  each  institution  should 
be  encouraged  to  present  a  complete  account- 
ing of  all  the  costs  of  "doing  business"  that 
it  can  support  as  chargeable  or  allocable  to 
the  project  In  question,  with  a  minimum  of 
emphasis  on  formal  direct  indirect  distinc- 
tions. 

Section  203  of  the  bill  follows  this 
principle.  It  simply  will  require  that 
each  grantee  must  bear  a  portion  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  In  order  that 
this  provision  may  be  admmistered  in 
the  most  equitable  way,  the  committee 
has  not  laid  down  any  arbitrary  formula, 
but  will  expect  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  make  a  very  detailed  and  thor- 
ough study  to  determine  how  best  to  cal- 
culate this  division  of  costs.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  will  have  to  be  a  variable 
formula  in  order  to  be  equitable  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  projects  and  different 
types  of  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  in  his  remarks  said  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  added  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  fiscal  year  1966.    He  proposed  that  in 


our  subcommittee.  I  proposed  that  we 
support  President  Johnson  on  his  figuie 
for  this  particular  item  in  the  budget. 
As  a  great  supporter  of  the  President, 
I  add  that  this  figure  was  not  agreed  to 
in  our  particular  committee.  But  we 
compromised  between  President  John- 
sons figure  and  the  figuie  advocated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
there  is  $11.7  million  in  this  bill  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  That  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  area  of  heart,  kid- 
ney, and  drug  research,  and  the  under- 
graduate program  so  far  as  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  is  concerned.  These  are 
very  strategic  areas.  I  support  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  encouraging 
these  programs;  particularly  in  the  area 
of  the  artificial  heart,  in  the  area  of  the 
new  drug  research,  and  also  in  the  area 
of  the  new  kidney  dialysis  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriations  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  include 
no  general,  across-the-board  increases. 

Ample  evidence  was  presented  to  the 
committee  that  every  one  of  the  In- 
stitutes Is  faced  with  important  problems 
demanding  research  for  which  funds  are 
not  available.  The  catalog  of  diseases 
and  human  afflictions  is  long.  The  na- 
tional resources  devoted  to  medical  re- 
search have  been  dramatically  expanded 
during  the  past  10  years  but  the  trained 
men,  the  laboratories,  the  clinical  re- 
search facilities,  and  the  funds  available 
are  still  far  from  enough  to  cover  the  en- 
tire frontier  along  which  man  is  waging 
his  age-old  battle  against  disease. 

For  example.  I  have  just  obtained  a 
tabulation  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  which  shows  that  their  current 
appropriations  fall  more  than  $40  million 
short  of  the  sum  that  would  be  needed 
to  make  awards  to  all  the  grant  appli- 
cants whose  projects  have  been  reviewed 
and  found  worthy  of  support — not  only 
for  their  scientific  merit  but  for"  their 
direct  relevance  to  the  health  research 
mission  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  1966  budget  estimates  make  no 
allowance  for  these  unfunded  projects 
nor  do  they  make  any  allowance  for  a 
similar  number  of  highly  worthwhile 
projects  for  which  support  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  be  refused  next  year. 

Despite  these  demonstrated  general 
needs  of  the  NIH  programs,  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  a  very  conservative  ap- 
proach in  its  action  on  the  NIH  budget. 
The  appropriations  contained  in  the  bill 
will  make  a  vei-y  substantial  contribution 
to  but  will  not  fully  meet  the  total  legiti- 
mate needs  of  medical  research  and  re- 
search training  in  this  country. 

The  committee  has.  in  fact,  confined 
itself  to  providing  for  the  NIH  a  few 
selected  increases  for  programs  which 
are  so  important  and  which  hold  rut  so 
great  a  promise  of  benefit  for  the  people 
of  this  country  that  any  delay  in  getting 
them  underway  would  be  indefensible. 

An  example  of  one  such  area  is  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  an 
artificial  heart.  Heart  failure  of  one 
kind  or  another  is  now  the  leading  killer 
in  this  country.  Many  of  its  victims 
could  be  saved  and  restored  to  useful  life 
if  some  longer  term  assistance  than  is 
now  available  could  be  given  to  the  heart 
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while  it  recuperates.  The  present  heart- 
lung  machines  have  made  possible  the 
modern  miracles  of  heart  surgery  but 
they  can  only  take  the  place  of  a  normal 
heart  for  a  matter  of  hours— long  enough 
to  give  time  for  an  operation  but  not 
nearly  long  enough  to  .sustain  life  for 
more  protracted  periods  of  therapy  or  to 
give  nature  time  to  repair  heart  damage. 
Thousands  of  lives  will  be  saved  when 
a  device  is  developed  which  can  take  over 
the  duties  of  the  heart  not  for  a  matter 
of  hours  but  for  days  or  for  weeks. 
Scientists  are  agreed  that  such  a  device 
is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibility  but 
many  unresolved  problems  stand  in  the 
way  and  a  major  developmental  program 
is  needed  to  bring  it  into  being. 

This  country  has  not  hesitated  to  pour 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
developmental  research  needed  to  put  a 
man  into  orbit.  I  see  no  reason  why  so 
important  a  project  as  the  development 
of  an  artificial  heart  should  not  be  ap- 
proached with  the  same  vigor  and  deter- 
mination. Despite  the  great  complexi- 
ties of  the  problem,  the  amount  of  money 
needed  will  be  considerably  less  and  the 
benefits  to  the  individual  citizen — and, 
I  suspect,  to  the  Nation — will  be  very 
much  greater. 

The  development  of  an  artificial  heart 
which  can  be  implanted  in  the  body  to 
take  the  place  of  a  natural  heart  whose 
function  can  not  be  restored  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  but  presents  much  greater 
difficulties.  The  achievement  of  this  goal 
will  necessarily  lie  much  further  in  the 
future.  But  its  achievement  can  be 
speeded  up  by  decades  if  we  make  it 
possible  for  scientists  to  tackle  that 
problem  with  the  same  determination 
with  which  they  have  so  successfully 
tackled  equally  difficult  problems  in 
nuclear  and  space  research. 

The  possibility  of  developing  a  replace- 
ment for  the  heart  has  been  regarded  as 
a  feasible  research  objective  for  more 
than  7  years.  Little  support  has  been 
available  during  this  period  for  research 
in  this  field  but  individual  investigators 
have  worked  on  it  as  best  they  could  and 
have  at  least  demonstrated  the  project's 
feasibility.  About  20  experimental  blood 
pumps  have  already  been  tested  on 
animals  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Mr.  Chairman,  success  in  so  complex  a 
venture  requires  a  sustained  and  coordi- 
nated attack.  Plans  for  such  an  attack 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  National 
Heart  Institute  with  the  advice  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  specialists.  These 
plans  include  the  establishment  of  multi- 
disciplinary  research  groups  which  will 
devote  themselves  to  an  intensive  study 
of  the  problems  in  this  area.  These 
groups  will  draw  heavily  on  our  national 
cnpineering  capability  and  will  need  to 
make  contractual  arrangements  with 
industrial  firms  having  competence  and 
experience  in  such  fields  as  miniaturiza- 
tion, plastics,  and  electronics  to  develop 
or  produce  experimental  devices  to  ex- 
plore new  approaches  to  the  problem. 

The  increase  of  $2.5  million  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute will  make  it  possible  to  get  this 
work  underway. 

The  development  of  an  artificial  kid- 
ney presents  a  similar  opportunity  for  a 


lifesaving  advance  against  a  group  of 
diseases  that  each  year  claim  thousands 
of  lives. 

The  artificial  kidney  device  now  avail- 
able is  a  complex  laboratory  model.  Very 
few  exist  and  their  duplication  is  limited 
by  the  scarcity  of  the  highly  trained 
technical  personnel  needed  to  operate 
them.  The  process  is  very  expensive — 
it  costs  about  $10,000  a  year  for  a  single 
patient — and  the  patient  must  go  to  the 
hospital  at  frequent  intervals  to  have  his 
blood  purified  by  this  artificial  kidney. 
The  feasibility  of  an  external  device 
that  will  do  the  work  of  the  kidneys  has, 
however,  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a  major  effort  to 
solve  the  problems  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  development  of  a  machine  that  will 
be  easier  to  operate  and  that  can  be  made 
available  to  the  victims  of  kidney  failure 
at  a  more  reasonable  cost. 

Not  all  illness  involving  kidney  failure 
can  be  successfully  treated  by  the  use  of 
an  artificial  kidney.  It  has,  however, 
been  estimated  that,  if  artificial  kidneys 
were  generally  available  today,  several 
thousand  new  cases  could  be  treated  each 
year.  In  a  few  years  the  number  of  peo- 
ple whose  lives  will  be  sustained  by  these 
devices,  would  number  in  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  increase  of  $2  million  included  in 
the  bill  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  for  this 
project  is  a  very  small  investment  when 
measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of  lives 
it  may  save. 

I  shall  single  out  only  one  more  example 
of  the  special  purposes  served  by  the  in- 
creases recommended  by  the  committee. 
This  is  the  increase  of  $1,250,000  for 
the  Division  of  Computer  Research  and 
Technology  at  NIH.  This  is  a  new  Divi- 
sion which  is  being  set  up  to  exploit  the 
tremendous  capabilities  of  computers 
both  for  biomedical  research  and  for  the 
treatment  of  patients. 

Computers  are  already  being  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  the  treatment  of 
patients — such  as,  for  example,  in  the 
more  accurate  determination  and  con- 
trol of  exposure  to  radiation  for  cancer 
patients.  Computers  are  also  extensively 
used  in  drug-screening  programs  and 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  using 
computers  to  select  the  most  effective 
drug  for  a  given  patient. 

The  full  range  of  the  application  of 
computers  to  medical  problems,  however, 
remains  to  be  explored.  The  division 
will  work  on  such  projects  as  tlie  applica- 
tion of  computers  to  the  rapid  interpre- 
tation of  X-ray  photographs  and  elec- 
trocardiograms, the  automatic  analysis 
of  laboratoiT  specimens,  the  testing  of 
blood  samples,  the  retrieval  and  correla- 
tion of  laboratoiy  data,  and  the  building 
of  mathematical  models  of  biological 
processes  which  will  make  possible  close- 
ly controlled  studies  that  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  by  o'-dinai-y  laboratory  or  clin- 
ical procedures. 

The  application  of  computer  technol- 
ogy to  biomedical  problems  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. Many  of  the  basic  problems  of 
transplanting  biological  information  into 
computer  language  remain  to  be  solved — 
one  of  the  most  difficult  communication 
problems  in  the  life  sciences  is  the  com- 
munication between  man  and  machine. 


The  new  Division  will  undertake  intensive 
work  in  this  area.  It  will  also  provide 
training  not  only  for  young  scientists 
who  want  to  make  a  career  in  the  prom- 
ising new  field  of  biomathematics  but 
for  other  scientists  in  order  to  help  them 
to  take  advantage  of  computers  as  a 
powerful  tool  for  their  on-going  research. 
The  committee  is  pailicularly  im- 
pressed by  the  opportunities  for  new 
approaches  to  health  research  problems 
that  will  result  from  the  harnessing  of 
computer  capabilities  to  the  more  tra- 
ditional biomedical  resejirch  procedures. 
It  should  like  to  see  this  field  developed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that  its  potential 
benefits  to  the  improvement  of  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  disease  will  not 
be  unnecessarily  delayed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  increases  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  a  sound 
and  wise  expenditure  of  public  funds.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  worthwhile  con- 
tribution that  the  Federal  Government 
can  make  to  the  national  welfare  than 
the  continuing  and  energetic  support  of 
work  that  so  directly  affects  the  well- 
being  of  eveiT  citizen. 

In  the  area  of  hospital  construction 
last  year  we  increased  the  authorizations 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  The  bill  we 
bring  before  you  today  is  $100  million 
below  the  authorizations.  It  is  below  the 
President's  figure  by  about  $40  million 
because  of  the  formula  which  was  in- 
volved in  marking  up  this  particular  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  the 
other  body  will  not  add  some  authoriza- 
tions, but  to  me  authorizations  are  not 
sacred  cows.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
keep  thig  spending  level  somewhere  in 
line,  because  there  are  many  other  hos- 
pital construction  programs  which  are 
in  being  at  the  present  time,  such  as  un- 
der the  Appalachia  program.  In  Janu- 
ai-y  we  will  have  the  Great  Lakes  pro- 
gram. We  will  now  go  forward  with  a 
new^  accelerated  public  works  program 
and  a  depressed  areas  aid  program,  all  in 
the  area  of  hospital  construction. 

So  I  think  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee  is  just  and  fair  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  area 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss.  It  concerns 
an  amendment  enacted  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  and  deals  with  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  portion  of  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill. 

During  the  course  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, certain  facts  had  come  to  my  at- 
tention which,  on  examination,  com- 
pelled me  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law^  565  to  make  possible  the  use 
of  funds  of  private  nonprofit  agencies  to 
serve  as  the  State's  share  in  the  match- 
mg  of  Federal  money  for  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops. 
This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  Congress  and  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Lair  a  amendment. 

For  a  few  brief  moments.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  discuss,  for  the  rec- 
ord, the  background  of  the  Laird  amend- 
ment. 

In  1954  Public  Law  565  was  hailed  in 
Wisconsin  and  other  States  as  a  historic 
milestone  In  rehabilitation  histoiy.  Lit- 
tle was  it  dreamed  at  the  time  that  with- 
in a  few  years  this  monumental  legisla- 
tion would  pose  a  threat  to  the  veiy 
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functioning  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
Rehabilitation  Division  because  of  a  legal 
technicality.  In  1961  the  State  agency 
was  faced  with  potential  audit  exceptions 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  when  Federal  audi- 
tors determined  that  the  laws  fund 
matching  procedures  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed properly  in  the  case  of  the  Racine 
Curative  Workshop  and  a  similar  Madi- 
son project. 

Wisconsin  had  amended  its  State  plan 
in  1956  as  a  means  of  improving  re- 
habilitation facilities  in  the  Stale.  The 
amendment  reads  in  part : 

The  state  funds  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rehabilitation  facilities  will  be  ob- 
tained from  contributions  made  by  private 
organizations  and  or  individuals  which  will 
be  deposited  in  the  State  revolving  fund. 

The  regional  office  of  the  Offlce  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation — now  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration — 
indicated  OVR  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  Wisconsin  agency  pro- 
ceeded under  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment sections  of  Public  Law  565  in  the 
belief  that  its  operations  were  fully 
within  the  law.  Arrangements  were 
made  in  1958  for  construction  of  badly 
needed  sheltered  workshop  facilities  in 
the  Racine  area,  and  expansion  of  a 
Madison  rehabilitation  center  was  un- 
dertaken. Piivate  organizations  had 
donated  money  to  the  State  agency  for 
expansion  of  rehabilitation  facilities  in 
Wisconsin,  and  these  funds  sened  as  the 
State's  share  of  the  State-Federal 
matching  agreement. 

This  seemed  natural  enough.  Under 
Hill-Burton  Ho<!pital  Construction  Act. 
this  procedure  was  followed  in  hospital 
construction,  communities  providing; 
matching  fund.=;.  It  was  not  until  1961 
thnt  Wisconsin  learned  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
treated  matching  funds  in  two  distinct 
ways.  For  hospitals  under  Hill-Burton, 
community  participation  was  fine.  For 
workshops  and  rehabiUtation  centers 
under  Public  Law  565,  commimity  par- 
ticipation was  illegal.  And  just  why  the 
difference?  Certain  wording  in  Public 
Law  565  did  lend  itself  to  that  rigid 
interpretation,  and  the  first  State  to  feel 
the  bite  was  Wisconsin. 

If  the  Racine  project  had  been  de- 
veloped under  Hill-Burton  principles,  the 
financial  participation  of  the  community 
v.ould  have  been  encouraged  and  ac- 
cepted without  question.  This  meant 
that  two  policies  in  basic  opposition  to 
each  other  existed  in  one  Federal  agency, 
and  the  resulting  confusion  was  bound 
to  result  in  a  slowing  down  of  the  reha- 
bilitation expansion  intended  by  Public 
Law  565.  For  Wisconsin,  a  law  that 
v.-as  dcsirned  to  aid  the  disabled  almost 
resisted  in  dra.stic  curtailment  of  serv- 
ices to  the  disabled.  The  $500,000  audit 
exceptions  would  have  seriou.sly  impaired 
the  Rehabilitation  Division's  fimctioning 
for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  sharply  reducing  case 
service,  this  interpretation  of  Public  Law 
565  would  have  dealt  a  damagin:?  blow  to 
the  further  development  of  sheltered 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  centers  in 
Wisconsin.  The  State  legislature, 
pressed  at  every  turn  for  departmental 
budget  increases,  has  been  unable  to 


allocate  the  money  necessary  to  match 
all  available  Federal  fimds.  The  State 
funds  appropriated  must  be  used  pri- 
marily in  regular  agency  oi)eratlon. 
This  leaves  the  State  in  the  ironic  posi- 
tion of  rejecting  Federal  fimds  as  un- 
matchable,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
jecting requests  for  aid  in  establishing 
the  sheltered  workshops  for  which  the 
Federal  funds  were  earmarked.  Com- 
munities rcqucst'ng  these  facilities  indi- 
cated substantial  amounts  were  avail- 
able to  the  State  for  matching  Federal 
money.  The  local  groups  were  amazed 
and  confused  to  learn  that  though  they 
built  a  general  hospital  on  that  basis, 
they  could  not  establish  or  expand  a 
sheltered  workshop.  This  went  against 
the  grain  of  V/isconsin's  philosophy  of 
government  which  has  always  stressed 
the  importance  of  cooperation  at  all 
levels  between  the  statutory  bodies  and 
taxpaying  public. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Wisconsin  was  a  leader 
in  expanding  services  into  the  more 
difficult  disability  areas  prior  to  Public 
Law  565.  And  even  greater  expansion 
was  planned  under  the  1954  law.  par- 
ticularly in  the  development  of  sheltered 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  centers 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  modern 
rehabilitation  programs. 

Such  development  threatened  to  come 
to  a  halt  as  the  result  of  the  1961  inter- 
pretations of  Public  Law  565.  This 
would  have  been  a  tragedy  of  the  first 
order  for  the  disabled  and  was  averted 
only  by  the  Laird  amendment  of  Public 
Law  565.  Now  it  is  not  only  possible 
to  match  the  funds  of  the  private  non- 
profit agencies  but  the  validity  of  the 
practice  has  been  made  retroactive  to 
1958.  thus  giving  congressional  endorse- 
ment to  the  procedures  used  in  Wiscon- 
sin since  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  .should  be  realized 
.  that  vocational  rehabilitation  service  in 
any  State  is  not  complete  with  adequate 
sheltered  workshops  and  medically  ori- 
ented rehabilitation  facilities.  Certain 
categories  of  handicapped  people  can 
never  be  expected  to  enter  and  succeed 
in  competitive  employment.  For  this 
group,  work  opportunities  must  be  pro- 
vided that  are  compatible  with  the  skills, 
aptitudes,  and  capacities  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

Sheltered  workshops  pro\ide  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  this  problem,  as  they 
enable  the  worker  to  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  a  less  demanding  situation 
than  would  ordinarily  be  found  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Another  large  group  of 
handicapped  people  are  unemployable 
because  they  have  been  hospitalized  for 
varying  lengths  of  time  in  mental  hospi- 
tals and  colonies  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. In  many  instances  a  short  pe- 
riod of  personal  adjustment  is  all  that 
is  necessarj'  to  develop  suitable  attitudes 
and  behavior  patterns  leading  to  compet- 
itive employment.  These  basic  truths 
of  rehabilitation  were  put  forth  in  Pub- 
lic Law  565. 

If  workshop  services  are  not  available, 
over  half  of  the  handicapped  population 
cannot  enter  proper  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. This  problem  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized  by   professional    rehabilitation 


workers,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  State 
and  Federal  subsidy  to  lend  impetus,  the 
establishment  of  workshops  has  come 
slowly  since  it  is  entirely  a  local  com- 
munity responsibility.  Unless  an  aggres- 
sive, energetic  local  group  took  the  initi- 
ative, they  were  not  developed. 

Only  16  workshops  are  in  operation  in 
Wisconsin  at  present,  together  serving 
an  average  of  about  1.000  persons  daily, 
or  just  a  small  portion  of  the  total  in 
need  of  sheltered  workshop  services. 
With  the  exception  of  Racine,  all  of 
these  enterprises  have  been  established 
without  the  aid  of  Federal  or  State 
funds.  They  are  doing  an  excellent  job, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  are  really  only 
touching  the  surface.  At  least  triple  the 
present  number  should  be  enrolled  in 
workshop  activity  and  would  be  if  tlie 
service  was  available. 

The  following  Wisconsin  groups  have 
indicated  immediate  interest  in  talcing 
advantage  of  the  matching  provisions 
made  pHjssible  by  the  Laird  amendment : 
Curative  Workshop  of  Milwaukee,  Cura- 
tive Workshop  of  Racine,  and  Curative 
Workshop  of  Green  Bay,  and  Brown 
County  Sheltered  Workshop,  all  combi- 
nation workshops  and  rehabilitation 
facilities;  Fox  River  Valley  Sheltered 
Workshop,  Appleton;  Holiday  House, 
Manitowoc;  Work  Adjustment  Services. 
Neenah;  Opi>ortunity  Center.  Sheboy- 
gan; Goodwill  Industries,  Milwaukee; 
Opportunity  Center.  Madison;  Rock 
County  Sheltered  Workshop,  Janesville; 
Christian  League  for  the  Handicapped. 
Walworth;  Jev.ish  Vocational  Service. 
Milwaukee;  DePaul  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter. Mihvaukce.  combination  workshop 
and  rehabilitation  facility;  Waukesha 
Training  Center;  Shelter  for  Handi- 
capped. Eau  Claire;  St.  John's  School  for 
the  Deaf.  Milwaukee;  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
of  V.'ausau.  St.  Camillus  of  Milwaukee. 
St.  Luke's  of  Milwaukee.  Mount  Sinai  of 
Milwaukee,  and  University  Hospitals, 
Madison,  ail  medically  oriented  rehabili- 
tation facilities. 

In  response  to  a  recent  questionnaire, 
the  above  facilities  indicated  that  ap- 
proximately $500,000  in  local  funds 
would  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1965,  if  they  could  uti- 
lize Federal  matching  in  an  approximate 
ratio  of  40  percent  local  to  60  percent 
Federal.  This  would  mean  a  total  ex- 
pamion  program  of  $1,250,000.  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  Wisconsin  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Indications  are  tliat  the  need  for  medi- 
cally oriented  rehabilitation  facilities  is 
not  as  acute  in  Wisconsin  as  in  some 
areas.  Many  hosjiitals  have  developed 
adequate  departments  of  physical  medi- 
cine and  rehabilitation  which  are  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  meeting  the  medical 
rehabilitation  needs  of  Wiscon.sin's 
handicapped.  Rehabilitation  authorities 
stress  that  what  is  needed  the  most  is  a 
comprehensive  center  which  could  offer 
both  complete  medical  and  vocational 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
Laird  amendment  now  makes  possible 
the  matching,  under  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation grants  to  States  program,  of 
contributed  funds  earmarked  by  the 
donor  for  the  establishment  of  rehabili- 


tation facilities  and  workshops.  It  opens 
up  an  important  avenue  for  the  support 
and  development  of  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities and  workshops  under  private 
auspices. 

Traditionally,  most  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities and  workshops  have  been  started 
and  operated  under  private  auspices. 
We  expect  this  practice  to  continue  in 
the  future.  Consequently,  this  new  re- 
source for  assisting  in  expanding  re- 
liabilitation  facilities  and  workshops 
under  private  auspices  will  make  a  very 
real  contribution  toward  increasing  the 
resources  needed  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled. 

For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  recog- 
nized joint  public  and  private  financing 
of  the  establishment  of  facilities  as  being 
one  of  the  great  untapped  resources  for 
developing  better  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  disabled.  This  was  recognized 
when  authority  to  include  rehabilitation 
facilities  was  added  to  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  in  1954.  The  proposed  legislative 
program  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  took  this  into  ac- 
count last  year,  but  no  final  action  on 
these  proposals  was  taken  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress.  Consequently, 
this  amendment  to  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act 
passed  last  summer,  makes  it  possible 
to  use  both  public  and  private  resources 
far  more  speedily  and  effectively  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

A  number  of  States,  particularly  those 
with  insufficient  public  State  funds  to 
match  all  of  the  Federal  funds  allotted 
to  them,  will  find  the  Laird  amend- 
ment a  good  way  to  increase  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and  workshops  in  the 
State,  at  the  same  time  appropriations 
are  being  raised  by  State  legislatures, 
and  thereby  have  the  services  available 
when  money  to  purchase  them  is  at 
hand. 


Projects  that  could  use  somewhere 
around  $20  million  in  Federal  funds  next 
year  have  been  identified  by  State  re- 
habilitation agencies.  These  projects 
range  from  small  additions  to  commun- 
ity workshops  to  extensive  remodeling 
and  expansion  of  comprehensive  rehabil- 
itation centers.  The  estimates  range 
from  no  additional  funds  in  eight  States 
to  $1,140,000  in  Ohio  and  $1,340,000  in 
Washington. 

Various  kinds  of  projects  are  included 
in  State  estimates.  For  example,  about 
20  percent  of  the  funds  v/ould  come  from 
Goodwill  Industries  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  sheltered  work- 
shops, including  rehabilitation  facihty 
programs  located  in  such  workshops. 
About  6  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
for  facilities  focusing  on  the  needs  of 
the  mentally  retarded  and  about  10 
percent  would  be  located  in  schools  and 
universities. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  insure  orderly 
development  of  the  expansion  of  re- 
sources through  the  establishment  of  re- 
habilitation facilities  and  workshops 
made  possible  by  this  new  source  of  fi- 
nancing. It  is  also  important  that  the 
continuance  of  good  standards  be 
assured. 

What  can  be  done  effectively  next  year 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  total  in- 


vestment for  establishing  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  workshops  in  the  total 
State  program,  and  assurance  of  com- 
munity and  State  support  for  the  people 
served  should  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  expected  that  under  the  Laird 
amendment  new  rehabilitatior.  facilities 
will  help  fill  the  wide  gaps  now  existing 
in  services  for  the  handicapped,  not  just 
in  Wisconsin  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. New  hope  for  the  disabled  grew  out 
of  Public  Law  565.  Now,  as  amended, 
the  law  provides  still  greater  hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  with  whom  I  have  worked 
long  and  hard  and  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect,  has  stated  that  this  bill  was 
worked  out  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
within  our  committee.  Realizing  full 
well  the  makeup  of  this  Congress,  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  we  have  come  out 
with  the  best  kind  of  a  compromise  pos- 
sible. I  am  proud  of  my  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
committee  on  these  appropriation  items. 
I  feel  that  this  support  can  be  evidenced 
in  many  other  ways.  At  the  present  time 
down  in  the  Department  of  Defense  there 
is  a  new  request  being  set  up  for  some 
$700  million  of  spending,  on  which  re- 
quest we  are  now  holding  hearings  down- 
stairs in  the  committee  room.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  delay  action  on  this 
Labor-HEW  bill  until  we  could  be  down 
there  and  Usten  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  this  vei-y  impor- 
tant appropriation  request. 

During  the  quorum  call  period  I  went 
down  to  the  subcommittee  room  and  was 
disappointed  to  learn  that  there  are  no 
justifications  for  this  particular  request 
and  that  they  will  probably  not  be  ready 
for  a  week  or  10  days.  After  I  found 
that  out  I  realized  that  the  place  for  me 
to  be  was  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
because  I  do  not  like  to  be  any  part  of  an 
appropriation  hearing  when  there  are  no 
justifications  available  to  consider. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  this 
particular  bill  is  a  bill  which  I  believe 
every  Member  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  support  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  they  will  support  it  when 
the  roll  is  called  later  on  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.    MICHEL.     Mr.    Chairman,    you 
have   heard   a   very   able   presentation, 
pretty  much  on  a  line  item  basis,  by  our 
good    chairman,    the    gentleman    from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI.    Some  of 
the  concern  that  we  have  on  the  mi- 
nority side  has  been  very  ably  expressed 
in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  L.-vranL    I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out,  as  many  of  you  are  aware, 
that  this  is  really  the  fastest  growing 
Department  of  the  Government  today, 
namely,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.     The  biggest  in- 
creases in  appropriations  over  the  past 
few  years,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
our  space  activities,  have  been  in  this 
area  of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 
The  bill  here  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, an  $8  billion  bill,  or  $1  billion  over 
the    bill    that    we    had    before    us    last 
year.    Our  good  chairman.  Congressman 
FogaRty,  made  mention  of  fact  that  it 


is  $329  million  under  the  budget  request, 
and  he  did  make  the  point  that  $242 
million  of  it  is  involved  in  grants  to  the 
States  for  public  assistance.    Personally 
I  think  this  is  a  phony  cut,  because  you 
recall  several  weeks  ago,  when  we  had 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore the  House  we  anted  up  $407  million 
for  additions  in  grants  to  the  States  in 
this  public  assistance  area.    So  I  suspect 
that  notwithstanding  all  we  have  been 
doing  in  this  general  area  through  this 
legislation  that  we  will  still  be  coming 
back  for  supplementals.  because  many 
States  have  not  taken  appropriate  action 
to  clean  up  their  programs,  as  was  dis- 
cussed by  our  good  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross! 
raised  the  question  as  to  what  would  be 
involved  in  supplemental  requests,  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Laird]  so  well  phrased  it,  it  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  billion.    I  sus- 
pect that  by  the  time  we  end  up  this 
fiscal  year,  1966,  we  will  have  appropria- 
tions aggregating  $11  billion  for  HEW. 
This  does  raise  some  concern,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  us  who  heard  the  Presi- 
dent this  morning  in  his  personal  appeal 
for  the  urgency  of  a  $700  million  request 
to  take  care — and  mind  you,  that  is  sup- 
posedly only  for  this  current  fiscal  year — 
to  take  care  of  what  is  going  on  in  South 
Vietnam.    I  could  not  help  thinking  this 
morning  that  maybe  if  the  urgency  is 
what  the  President  declared  it  to  be,  we 
ought  to  be  giving  a  lot  more  considera- 
tion and  attention  to  these  new  programs 
we  are  enacting  into  law  here,  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  in  this  area 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

I  think  some  of  these  programs  are 
very  fine,  indeed.  The  chairman  of  our 
committee,  I  am  sure,  would  support 
them  to  the  ultimate,  with  "^he  excep- 
tion, possibly,  of  a  time  of  openly  declared 
war.  But  I  am  really  concerned  about  it, 
because  if  it  is  $700  million  for  South 
Vietnam  for  2  months.  May  and  June, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  will  be  $5 
billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year  if  things 
do  not  get  any  better,  and  they  look  to 
be  getting  worse  rather  than  better. 

This  is  going  to  bring  about  a  larger 
deficit;  then  we  are  going  to  have  infla- 
tion, and  several  of  us  on  the  way  back 
from  the  White  House  this  morning  felt 
that  possibly  we  ought  to  mortgage 
everything  and  buy  something  in  real 
property,  so  that  we  can  hedge  against 
the  inflation  that  surely  is  in  store  for  us. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  state  this  to  the  gentleman.  I 
believe  the  $700  million  special  defense 
figure  which  was  referred  to  and  that  the 
President  spoke  of  this  morning,  when 
he  said  that  this  amount  would  be  ex- 
pended by  June  30,  I  believe  that  is  not 
the  case.  I  just  developed  this  point  at 
some  length  with  the  SecretaiT  of  De- 
fense. I  think  that  there  was  an  error 
in  the  President's  remarks.  This  error 
has  now  been  con-ected  in  the  hearing 
before  the  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Committee. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
CDiTCCtion  for  the  record.  There  Is  no 
question,  as  you  read  our  report  and 
r?ad  the  line  items,  you  will  find  re- 
search— research — research.  It  seems  to 
be  the  sacrosanct  area,  ever  since  the 
launching  of  sputnik.  We  have  been  de- 
voting more  and  more  time  to  education 
and  research  and  I  think  to  justify  these 
increased  amounts  many  of  these  agen- 
cies are  comin?  up  each  year  with  re- 
quests simply  for  research  and  more 
research. 

I  want  to  point  out  for  the  Food  and 
Dnjg .  Administi-ation,  for  example,  we 
have  $56  million  in  the  bill.  Do  you  know 
that  that  is  an  increase  fi'om  $14  million 
just  5  years  ago.  in  1960?  Another  sub- 
committee on  which  I  sene,  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Agriculture,  we  deal  with  pes- 
ticides and  research  in  that  area.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  we  find  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  There  is  an 
amount  of  $5.8  million  for  research,  eval- 
uation, and  enforcement  of  pesticide  con- 
trol. So  on  one  hand  we  appropriate  for 
research  on  more  and  better  pesticides 
in  agriculture  and  through  HEW  we  ap- 
propriate for  research  to  control  pesti- 
cides. 

In  the  vocational  education  item  we 
have  $262  million,  an  increase  of  $104 
million  over  last  year.  Some  of  us  are 
of  the  opinion  that  maybe  we  are  mov- 
ing a  little  bit  too  fast  in  this  area. 
Frankly,  with  all  the  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion, the  Job  CoiT»s  and  one  thing  and 
another,  we  hope  this  money  will  be 
sp>ent  wisely  in  this  area. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education,  facil- 
ities construction,  we  have  no  alternative. 
We  have  authorized  the  legislation?  and 
now  we  have  to  ante  up  the  money.  This 
wUl  show  as  an  Increase  of  $178  million 
over  last  year  and  will  provide  full  fund- 
ing or  a  total  of  $641,750,000. 

In  vocational  rehabilitation  we  have 
an  item  of  $124  million  which  repre- 
sents practicailly  a  $24  million  increase 
over  last  year. 

Research  and  training  in  this  item 
totals  $46  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
call  which  I  received  on  yesterday,  a 
frantic  call,  fi-om  a  mother  of  a  14-year- 
old  girl  who  suffers  from  bulbar  polio. 
She  has  been  down  at  the  Wann  Springs 
Foundation  for  several  months  in  each 
of  the  last  3  years  and  has  been  advised 
that  they  are  strapped  for  money  and 
this  14-year-girl  may  be  foreclosed  from 
further  help  and  assistance  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  young  lady  is  at 
that  age,  however,  where  she  can  apply 
for  assistance  through  our  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  In  Peoria,  for 
example,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  reha- 
bilitation centers  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Of  coiu'se,  here  is  one  of 
those  areas  where  we  have  Federal  grants 
again  to  the  States  for  a  very  important 
and  vital  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  pointed 
out  so  weU  that  most  of  this  bill  em- 
bodies simply  grants-in-aid  to  the  States 
and  we  are  bound  by  certain  formulas 
which,  of  course,  we  prescribe  by  legis- 
lative action  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  we 
could  have  cut  some  Items  and  held 
others  to  a  more  reasonable  figure,  but  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]  pointed  out  so  well,  we  had  to 
compromise  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  of 
compromise,  that  v,'e  come  to  you  today 
with  this  bill  and  I  stand  by  commitment 
to  support  it  when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

Ml'.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  Member  of  this  House 
who  owes  more  to  scientific  research  and 
research  in  medicine  and  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  medicine  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  remember  not  many  years  ago  I  was 
paralyzed  and  came  onto  this  floor  for 
many  months  in  a  wheelchair,  and  then 
on  crutches.  A  few  years  after  that,  I 
had  a  coronary  from  which  I  have  re- 
covered and  I  feel  I  could  challenge  most 
anyone  in  this  House  in  an  athletic  con- 
test today. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  owe  much  of  this 
to  the  development  of  our  health  stand- 
ards. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Foe  ARTY]  has  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  these  developments,  as  has  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
and  their  subcommittee.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  bei#Eficiaries  of  these  de- 
velopments owe  much  to  them. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  stand  here  today  in  somewhat 
of  a  critical  way  of  this  bill.  However, 
this  has  gotten  to  be  something  like  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  used  to  be.  you 
just  do  not  talk  against  it  any  more.  But 
it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  begin  to  look  where 
we  are  going  and  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  advocates  of  econ- 
omy have  been  very  quiet  both  in  the 
public  and  the  private  sectors.  People 
do  not  seem  to  care  much  any  more  about 
where  we  are  going  on  this  road  of  spend- 
ing. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  $8  bil- 
lion bill.  $8  billion,  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  said  within  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  much  more.  Before  too 
long  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill  here  al- 
most as  high  as  the  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  bill  was  reported 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  it  has  been  publicized  as  cutting  the 
budget  by  $329  milhon.  $274  million  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  $50.7  million  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Of  the  $275  million  cut  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
S242.1  milhon  is  in  the  appropriation  for 
grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 

We  are  again  in  an  annual  situation. 
The  budget  request  for  public  assistance 
comes  to  the  Congress  from  the  adminis- 
tration too  low.  Then  Congress  cuts  it 
further  to  make  its  own  record  of  cuts 
look  good,  then  a  supplemental  budget 
estimate  comes  up  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
following  year  to  provide  the  money  that 
should  have  been  appropriated  in  the 
first  place. 


Last  week  we  approved  the  conference 
report  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  1965,  that  provides 
$407.9  million  for  public  assistance.  It 
was  not  in  the  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bill  last  year  for  two  reasons. 
The  administration  did  not  ask  for 
enough  money.  Their  estimate  was 
short  by  just  over  $200  million.  The 
balance — the  other  $200  million — was 
needed  because  of  the  congressional  cut 
in  the  bill.  So.  when  you  look  at  this 
$242  million  reduction  in  this  bill,  I  can 
say  to  you  you  are  going  to  get  it  back 
in  a  supplemental,  so  this  $242  million, 
in  my  estimation,  is  not  a  true  cut. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  sentiment  that  this 
public  welfare  assistance  program  be 
reviewed.  Personally,  I  believe  this  could 
be  substantiated  fully  if  the  program  was 
administered  in  all  of  the  50  States  in 
accordance  with  many  of  the  practices 
that  are  presently  being  followed.  A 
very  good  staff  of  experts  looked  over  this 
program  some  time  ago.  There  was  also 
a  review  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  found  in  each  case  that  the  per- 
centage of  illegal  payments  or  payments 
made  to  people  who  were  not  eligible  in 
some  jurisdictions  was  running  as  high 
as  30  percent.  It  would  seem  to  me  if 
the  legislative  committee  does  not  go  into 
this  thoroughly  and  follow  through  with 
an  investigation  on  the  use  of  these  wel- 
fare funds,  and  if  they  come  back  for 
more  funds  next  year,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  in- 
sist upon  a  full  investigation  of  the  use 
of  these  particular  funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  contribution. 
We  have  been  making  investigations 
upon  investigations  on  how  these  funds 
are  being  used,  and  we  still  have  the 
practice  of  not  appropriating  enough, 
then  they  have  to  come  back  in  a  sup- 
plemental if  it  is  a  grant-in-aid,  or 
matching  funds,  and  what  can  we  do 
about  it?  It  seems  to  be  the  committees 
should  get  down  and  take  a  real  hard 
look  at  it,  or  we  are  going  to  run  into 
a  difTicult  situation. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  on  why  this 
was  made,  and  if  they  follow  through  in 
this  it  will  be  fine.  If  we  had  an  in- 
vestigation to  find  out  how  this  grant- 
in-aid  money  is  used,  it  seems  to  me.  for 
public  assistance,  we  could  get  some 
place,  but  bear  in  mind  this  appropria- 
tion now  calls  for  $3  billion  in  grants-in- 
aid  and  public  assistance  compared  with 
$2,037  million  in  1966.  Think  where  we 
arc  going. 

I  recognize  this  committee  has  very 
little  to  do  with  it.  The  authoinzing  com- 
mittees bring  it  in.  and  the  gentleman 
says  we  will  have  more.  The  Public 
Health  Sei-vice  total  in  1960  was  $841,- 
263,000  grants  for  indirect  health  activi- 
ties, yet  this  biU  leaves  $796,018,000. 
which  compares  with  $2,047  billion  in 
this  bill  for  1966.  The  increase  since 
1960  has  been  $1,251  billion. 

I  can  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  am  sure  many  of  you  remember,  Bob 


Rich  who  used  to  stand  on  this  floor 
every  day  and  ask  "Where  are  you  gomg 
to  get  the  money?  Where  is  the  money 
coming  from?"  But  nobody  seems  to 
care  any  more.  There  are  a  few,  I  admit. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.    A  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  the  floor 
only  a  few  moments  ago,  I  believe,  said 
that  in  1954  the  House  spent  a  couple  or 
3  days  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
at  that  time  holding  it  to  slightly  under 
approximately  $2  billion.     Today  it  is 
$8  billion.    That  represents  the  growth 
of  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  bill.     I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  saying,  "Where  is  the  money 
going  to  come  from  to  pay  the  bills  that 
are  accming  against  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  today"— all  of  them?    I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  mentioned  the  $242 
million.    I  tried  to  get  an  answer  to  that 
a  while  ago.    Is  this  coming  back  to  us 
in  a  few  weeks  or  in  a  month  or  two? 
Will  it  come  back  to  us  again  in  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  This  has  become  an  an- 
nual practice  and  I  expect  to  see  it  again 
next  year.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  rais- 
ing this  question  and  talk  about  it  and 
try  to  find  out  how  we  can  find  some  way 
to  cut  down  on  the  expenses  of  the 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States.  But  instead 
of  that  we  are  authorizing  more  money 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  further  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Is  there  any  recognition  in  this  bill  in 
any  way  as  to  the  money  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill?  Docs  this  bill  give  any 
recognition  to  the  money  that  was  ap- 
propriated in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  recall  that  there 
was. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wiscoiisin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes,  it  does,  may  I  say  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  But 
that  is  all  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  further  thing 
though  as  part  of  the  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  and  that 
is  this.  The  medicare  bill  which  passed 
this  House  the  other  day  adds  $800  mil- 
lion to  this  very  item  that  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about.  That  medicare  bill 
which  was  passed  here  adds  in  the  area 
of  child  welfare  and  it  adds  in  the  area 
of  maternal  benefits — maternal  and  child 
welfare  benefits.  It  changes  the  match- 
ing program  under  the  Kerr-Mills  bill 
through  the  incorporation  of  elder  care 
provisions  raising  that  matching  amount 
so  that  there  will  be  a  supplemental  re- 
quest as  soon  as  the  other  body  acts,  and 
instead  of  adding  $3  billion  in  this  area 
as  soon  as  the  medicare  bill  passes  the 
other  body  in  general  revenue,  this  figure 
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will  be  immediately  increased  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  the  important  thing 
is  that  those  are  the  votes  that  count. 
That  is  where  the  increases  are  made. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  the  authorization  that 
counts.  I  know  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  with  his  questions  and 
answers. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  this  bill  again. 
This  bill  takes  credit  for  a  cut  of  $44  mil- 
lion in  hospital  construction  activity  from 
the  $303.4  million  requested  to  $259  mil- 
lion— $13.2  million  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated for  1965. 

Now  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
1965  had  a  fonnula  in  it  as  to  how  much 
could  be  used  for  new  construction  and 
what  could  be  used  for  remodeling.  If 
the  budget  figure  had  been  used,  it  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Therefore,  it  was  cut  down.  But  your  ac- 
tual cost  of  construction  on  this  has  not 
been  reduced  at  all. 

Now  there  has  been  some  language  on 
other  Federal  funds,  but  I  shall  not  go 
into  that,  but  we  are  getting  to  the  point 
where  we  are  losing  control  of  matching 
funds.  New  formulas  are  being  adopted. 
This  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  views 
of  the  HEW  budget  officer  on  the  re- 
quirement for  matching  of  Federal  funds 
by  the  States.  During  the  hearings  this 
year  he  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  depend  upon  a 
great  number  of  things  for  protection  and 
matching  is  one  of  them.  If  people  put  up  a 
substantial  part  of  their  own  funds,  it  gives 
the  Federal  Government  some  degree  of  pro- 
tection that  they  are  going  to  use  their 
funds  wisely.  Therefore,  if  you  are  not  put- 
ting up  total  funds,  if  half  of  the  funds 
belong  in  the  sponsoring  agency,  he  is  likely 
to  have  used  a  judgment  that  will  keep  it 
from  being  an  extravagance. 


That  is  in  the  record.  I  agree  with  the 
budget  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  the 
House  we  are  beginning  to  get  away  from 
matching  funds,  to  get  away  from  con- 
trol. It  seems  to  me  we  must  take  a 
closer  look  at  this. 

Since  time  is  going  on,  I  shall  have  to 
turn  to  some  other  matters. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  this  bill  there 
are  increases  over  the  budget  estimates. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards, 
salaries  and  expenses,  the  amount  is 
$48,000. 

For  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  it  is 
$500,000. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Employees  Compen- 
sation, salaries  and  expenses,  it  is 
$184,000. 

These  are  all  figures  higher  than  the 
budget  estimates. 

For  the  Office  of  Education  it  is  $5 
million. 

For  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration it  is  $200,000. 

For  the  Public  Health  Service,  build- 
ings and  facilities,  it  is  $1,650,000  higher 
than  the  budget  estimates. 

For  injury  control  it  is  $301,000  more 
than  the  budget  estimates. 

For  chronic  diseases  and  health  of  the 
aged  the  figure  is  $5,250,000  more  than 
the  budget  estimates. 


For  hospital  construction  activities  It 
is  $1.5  million  more  than  the  budget 
p*?tiiin9.LGS 

For  air  pollution  it  is  $1,634,000  more 
than  the  budget  estimates. 

For  environmental  engineering  and 
sanitation  it  is  $549,000  more  than  the 
budget  estimates. 

For  occupational  health  it  is  $140,000 
more  than  the  budget  estimates. 

For  radiological  health  the  figure  is 

$226,000  more  than  the  budget  estimates. 

For  water  supply  and  water  pollution 

control  it  is  $3,913,000  more  than  the 

budget  estimates. 

The  figure,  for  that  particular  one.  is 
$40,601,000,  yet  this  is  $3,913,000  more 
than  the  budget  estimates. 

For  hospitals  and  medical  care  it  is 
$864,000  over  the  budget  estimates,  and 
that  is  a  figure  of  $56,846,000. 

For  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
general  services  and  research,  it  is  $1,- 
250,000  over  the  budget  estimates.  That 
particular  one  involves  $58,719,000. 

For  the  National  Cancer  Institute  the 
figure  is  $3,650,000  higher  than  the 
budget  estimates,  and  that  is  $149,968,- 
000. 

For  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  it  is  $2  milhon 
over  the  budget  estimates  of  $119,203,000. 
For  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  salaries 
and  expeiTses,  indefinite,  it  is  $133,000 
over  the  budget  estimates,  and  that  fig- 
ure is  $29,753,000. 

For  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  it  is  $91,000,  and  the  budget 
estimate  was  $909,000. 

These  are  all  items  which  have  great 
appeal.  They  are  good  items.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  items  in  the  budget  and 
see  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars, 
there  is  a  question,  "Why  go  over  the 
budget  estimates?" 

Study  of  these  items  has  been  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Requests 
have  been  made  by  these  divisions. 
This  gives  me  great  concern. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  last  monthly 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1964,  to  March  31,  1965. 

This  reveals  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
spending  at  a  rate  of  $36,591,000  faster 
than  in  the  same  period  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  This  appUes  only  to  the  admin- 
istrative budget.  So  far  this  year  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  spent  $4,117,655,000  compared 
with  $4,081,064,000  in  last  year.  This 
item  is  going  up.  It  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

They  are  doing  great  things  in  this  di- 
vision, but  all  of  it  cannot  be  done  with 
money.  It  requires  brains.  It  requires 
manpower.  People  must  be  hired.  One 
cannot  move  too  fast. 

It  seems  to  me  this  could  have  been 
cut  down. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  amendments 
today  to  make  reductions,  but  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  could  keep 
closer  to  the  budget  estimates,  because 
this  will  get  completely  out  of  hand  if  we 
keep  giving  them  money  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  believe  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  point  to  say  that  though 
I  do  not  have  all  the  figures  for  increased 
peisonnel  for  the  entire  bill,  in  one  of- 
fice, the  Office  of  Education,  this  bill 
calls  for  more  than  1,600  employees  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  as  comt>ared  to 
1.165  in  1964.  That  is  for  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  his  veiT  thoughtful  presentation. 
I  know  he  has  long  given  earnest  and 
very  fair  and  unbiased  consideration  to 
this  problem.  One  of  the  problems  we 
are  facing  throughout  the  country  is  the 
inability  to  keep  our  medical  graduates 
from  our  various  schools  of  medicine  in 
the  local  areas.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  finding  in  Ohio  the  same  prob- 
lem that  we  are  finding  in  my  own  State 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  BOW.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  And  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  of  this  subject  not 
very  long  ago  with  some  of  the  authori- 
ties from  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  various  activities  is  preempt- 
ing so  many  of  our  medical  graduates  for 
one  type  of  effort  or  another  that  they 
are  not  leaving  enough  of  these  qualified 
men  who  would  otherwise  become  local 
practitioners  in  Indiana  or  in  the  gen- 
tleman's State  of  Ohio.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  care  to  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  The  Government  is 
moving  into  this  field  and,  it  is  true,  in 
all  areas  of  education.  There  are  so 
many  Government  contracts  being  made 
with  colleges  and  universities  for  every- 
thing that  we  are  doing,  that  you  have 
the  professors  from  the  universities 
working  on  theses  and  under  contract  for 
making  reports  to  the  Government  and 
have  students  teaching  now  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  professors 
are  doing  this  Government  work  on  con- 
tract and  are  leaving  the  teaching  to 
students.  When  the  time  comes  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  have  a  discussion 
about  this  at  some  time,  because  instead 
of  having  these  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment do  the  job  for  us,  all  of  this  work 
is  going  out  to  the  colleges.  I  have  been 
utterly  amazed  at  the  increase  in  this 
sort  of  thing  over  the  last  5  years,  as 
shown  by  the  studies  being  made  now. 
In  commerce  alone  it  has  gone  up  about 
fivefold.  They  are  doing  more  and  more 
of  it.  and  they  have  gotten  so  busy  now 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country,  being  paid  by  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  make  reports  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, that  the  professors  just  do  not 
have  time  to  teach  our  children  any  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  r^dditional  minutes. 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  In  con- 
nection with  his  observations,  I  want  to 
mention  a  fact  that  came  to  my  atten- 
tion recently  with  regard  to  the  diver- 
sion of  talents  and  efforts  in  our  edu- 
cational institutions  in  areas  that  are 
not  considered  normally  to  be  their 
proper  function  as  educational  institu- 
tions. The  figure  was  quoted  to  me  that 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  I  think  is  usually  regarded  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  engineering  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  today  counts  more 
than  80  percent  of  its  total  budget  in 
terms  of  receipts  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. One  thing  I  was  going  to  say  about 
some  of  these  things  going  on  at  NIH 
is  that  I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  one  of  the  scientists  going  down  now 
to  South  America  and  getting  frogs  and 
whistling  to  them  and  chucking  them 
under  the  chin  in  order  to  get  some 
serum  or  something  from  them  by  that 
process.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  our  scientists  to 
whistle  to  frogs  and  chuck  them  under 
the  chin  in  order  to  attain  some  results. 

Mr.  COLM|:r.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  made 
some  reference  to  an  appropriation  in 
excess  of  the  budget  request  here. 

Mr.  BOW.    Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  net  result  is  in  the  en- 
tire bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  My  recollection  is.  on  the 
items  which  I  called  to  your  attention, 
about  $34  million. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  was  wondering  what 
the  net  difference  is  between  the  budget 
recommendations  in  the  overall  bill  and 
the  amount  appropriated  here. 

Mr.  BGfW.  Of  course,  the  bill  shows 
a  reduction  of  about  $242  million,  but 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  real  reduction,  because 
that  comprises  the  contribution  to  the 
States  and,  as  has  happened  every  year, 
they  wilLbe  back  up  here  with  a  sup- 
plemental to  pick  that  up.  So  I  think 
it  is  actually  $34  million. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  ShriverI. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7765  which  provides  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  1966  fiscal 
year. 

In  this  bill  we  are  providing  nearly  $8 
billion  for  the  operations  of  these  de- 
partments with  over  $7.3  billion  budg- 
eted for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  reduced  the  spending 
requests  of  the  various  departments  by 
nearly  $330  million;  but  this  bill  provides 
$261  million  more  than  was  appropriated 
for  the  1965  fiscal  year. 


The  departmental  requests  were  thoi- 
oughly  considered  and  reviewed  by  the 
committee.  Our  subcommittee  con- 
ducted hearings  from  early  February  un- 
til the  latter  part  of  March.  More  than 
4.000  pages  of  testimony  are  included  In 
the  printed  hearings.  I  commend  the 
chairman  for  his  thoroughness,  his 
energy  and  his  dedication. 

There  is  a  candid  discussion  in  the 
committee  report  on  a  number  of  the 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  relating 
to  the  budget  activities  of  certain  bu- 
reaus and  agencies. 

The  bill  includes  $3  billion  for  public 
assistance  grants  to  States  by  the  Wel- 
fare Administration.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  6  percent  below  the  appropriation  for 
1965  and  as  has  been  said  before,  over 
$242  million  less  than  requested  in  the 
administration's  budget. 

This  represents  a  modest  decrease 
when  we  consider  the  expansion  of  pro- 
grams under  the  social  security  program 
in  1962  which  were  aimed  at  reducing 
dependency;  expansion  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  designed  to  take 
people  off  welfare  rolls;  and  in  view  of 
the  massive  spending  advocated  in  the 
antipoverty  programs. 

The  committee  has  made  several  sig- 
nificant restorations  and  additions  in 
this  appropriations  measure.  In  the 
light  of  what  appears  to  be  a  deemphasis 
of  certain  veterans  programs  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  committee  has  recom- 
mended restoration  of  a  proposed  $427.- 
500  cut  in  the  funds  of  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment budget.  No  new  funds,  however, 
are  required.  The  Department  will  ab- 
sorb this  restoration. 

The  committee,  and  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  are  committed  to  those  health 
programs  that  will  lead  us  to  new  ad- 
vances in  the  attack  on  major  disease 
problems.  Following  testimony  of  medi- 
cal and  research  authorities  and  by  in- 
terested citizens  and  organizations  across 
the  Nation,  the  committee  added  funds 
over  the  budget  request  for  the  National 
Heart  Institute  to  launch  an  artificial 
heart  development  program;  an  increase 
for  the  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases  to  accelerate  its  research 
on  various  aspects  of  kidney  disease;  an 
increase  for  an  intensified  program  of 
research  on  breast  cancer  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute:  and  restored  $2 
million  in  the  appropriation  to  continue 
the  important  undergraduate  training 
program  in  medical  and  dental  schools 
to  advance  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  am  interested  in 
some  of  these  health  research  grants. 
From  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, is  the  committee  basing  these  addi- 
tional appropriations  on  results  of  past 
work  or  is  this  just  a  continuation  of 
programs  in  the  past?  Do  we  have  an 
effective  evaluation  method  to  know  that 
we  are  getting  something  for  these  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  that  we  are 
spending? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  has  carefully  read 


the  hearings  he  will  find  that  we  have 

both.  .,  J- J      t 

Mr  REINECKE.     Of  course,  I  did  not 

liave  a  chance  to  read  4.700  pages  of  tes- 
timony, as  the  gentleman  can  well  un- 
derstand. 

Mr  SHRIVER.     I  understand. 

Mr  REINECKE.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  we  are  getting  full  value 
for  the  money  that  is  being  expended? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Yes.  Many  of  the 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  the 
area  of  health  have  been  fully  substan- 
tiated by  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress  in  past  years.  The  subcom- 
mittee felt  definitely  that  we  were  get- 
ting value  for  the  research  that  was  being 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  thought 
needed  consideration  was  the  dissemina- 
tion of  research  information  out  over  the 
country  of  research  gains  that  have  been 
made  through  the  Department  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Do  we  have  any 
agency  that  evaluates  the  effects  of  this 
research? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Perhaps  the  chair- 
man will  answer  that. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Well,  the  Institutes 
of  Health,  they  have  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  the>  have  two  congres- 
sional committees  looking  over  their 
shoulders  out  there  all  the  time,  and 
their  actiuties  are  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

They  had  a  blue-ribbon  committee  ap- 
pointed which  has  just  made  a  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.    FOGARTY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  they  have  a  special 
committee  that  just  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress 4  or  5  weeks  ago.  They  have  the 
President's  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  They  have  about  six  or 
seven  groups  lookin.g  over  their  shoulders 
all  the  time  and  everyone  has  given  the 
Institutes  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Are  these  adminis- 
trative committees  or  technical  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  They  are  both  ad- 
ministrative committees  and  technical 
committees  as  well  as  task  force  commit- 
tees set  up  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mai-yland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  out  of  $100,000  of  research  grant 
money  that  is  to  be  appropriated  within 
this  bill  for  these  specific  research  pro- 
grams, what  portion  of  that  money  is 
overhead  and  what  portion  of  it  actually 
is  used  by  technical  people  engaged  in 
the  research  projects  involved? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  do  not  recall  that 
we  had  it  broken  down  in  proportions, 
unless  the  chainnan  recalls  the  specific 
testimony. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  all  of  the  medical 
schools  in  the  country  have  reached  an 
agreement  that  they  spend  an  average 
of  30  percent  for  overhead.  The  Defense 
Department's  expense  for  overhead  runs 
up  to  something  like  40  percent  or  45 
percent.  This  is  a  very  small  amount. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Throughout  the  com- 
mittee hearin-js  it  was  particularly  grat- 
ifying to  me  to  hear  various  witnesses 
point  up  the  leadership  of  my  own  State, 
the  State  of  Kansas,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  mental  health  and  education. 
It  is  always  good  to  hear  good  reports 
concerning  our  own  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asked  to  appro- 
priate substantial  moneys  here  today. 
And  there  is  heavy  emphasis  upon  exist- 
ing health  and  education  programs. 
However,  there  are  many  new  programs 
which  have  been  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island.  As  I  stated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  new  pro- 
grams which  have  been  authorized  and 
others  awaiting  action  which  will  have 
even  a  greater  impact  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  administration  has  requested  a 
substantial  increase  of  $1.3  billion  in 
spending  next  year  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. While  the  much-heralded  eco- 
nomic development  program  for  Appa- 
lachia  is  not  yet  off  the  ground,  plans  are 
under  way  to  initiate  similar  regional 
programs  in  other  areas  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  impact  of  new  social  security  legis- 
lation, including  the  medicare  program, 
is  not  yet  reflected  in  the  trust  fund  ap- 
propriation of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Hov.'ever,  the  expenditures 
from  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fund  will  increase  by 
nearly  $1.4  billion  next  year. 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  before, 
but  as  we  consider  this  appropriation 
measure  it  bears  repeating:  it  is  difficult 
to  hold  the  line  on  spending  after  a  pro- 
gram has  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  effect  mean- 
ingful economies  at  the  time  authoriza- 
tion legislation  is  considered  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done  its  best  to  seek  full 
justification  for  the  budget  requests 
which  are  subject  to  House  action  today. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CONTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  at  the  outset  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  sub- 
committee for  the  fine  work  they  have 
done  in  bringing  forth  this  bill  to  the 
House. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  how- 
ever, about  the  item  with  regard  to  the 


public  library  grant  program  for  fiscal 
year  1966, 

It  was  my  feeling  that  Mr.  Keppel 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  had  asked  for  $75  miUion 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  Department  of  Education 
asked  for  $75  million  and  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  cut  this  request  by  $20  mil- 
lion. We  gave  the  full  amount  that 
was  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  CONTE.  One  other  question.  As 
I  understand  it  from  reading  the  hear- 
ings, the  chairman  felt  that  the  library 
programs  ought  to  reach  $155  million. 
Tlie  committee  report  indicates  an  esti- 
mated need  of  $400  million  just  to  build 
the  needed  public  library  space. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  are  some  very 
high  figures  involved,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member that  one.  I  might  have  said 
twice  as  much.  I  had  in  mind  they  had 
$140  million  worth  of  applications  for 
construction  of  libraries  that  could  be 
used  out  of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man, and  I  realize  that  $155  million 
would  be  a  barebone  figure  to  carry  out 
this  program.  I  think  it  is  a  lot  more 
important  to  build  our  libraries  and  teach 
our  children,  rather  than  spending  mon- 
ey in  other  ways  around  the  countrj'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 
a  word  of  regret  and  dismay  over  the 
decision  of  the  administration  to  short- 
change the  vital  public  library  program 
contained  in  this  appropriation  bill.  I 
think  we  have  here  another  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  fundamental  inconsistency 
between  the  thrilling  rhetoric  we  get 
from  the  White  House  and  the  true  mood 
and  attitude  of  the  President  toward  the 
honest  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  feel  strongly  enough  about  this  11- 
brai-y  matter  that  I  would  like  to  at  least 
spell  out  the  facts  for  the  taxpayers — 
the  same  taxpayers,  I  might  add,  who 
are  being  asked  to  pay  for  such  activities 
as  a  colossal  gardening  program  in 
Washington  and  the  most  stupendous 
sectional  pork  barrel  windfall  of  all 
time,  the  Appalachia  program,  which.  I 
must  confess,  I  am  still  at  something  of 
a  loss  to  explain  to  my  constituents. 

I  will  not  burden  this  body  or  waste 
its  time  with  a  harangue  on  the  virtues 
of  education  and  the  merits  of  the 
broadest  possible  free  hbraiy  facility.  I 
will  rely  on  the  good  judgment  and  sin- 
cere concern  for  the  Nation's  welfare, 
which  I  am  certain  each  of  us  feels  in 
full  measure.  But  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures in  regard  to  the  library  appropri- 
ation. 

The  Office  of  Education  framed  a  re- 
quest for  $75  milUon  for  its  public  li- 
brary grant  program  in  fiscal  1966.  Tlie 
request  was  the  distillation  of,  first,  the 
fact  that  State  and  local  funds  available 
imder  the  matching  provisions  of  this 
program,  at  present  far  exceed  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  available  funds. 
Further,  the  indications  are  that  even 
more  matching  funds  at  the  State  and 
local  level  will  be  available  in  fiscal  1966. 
Thirdly,  we  have  the  estimate  that  some 
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$400  million  is  presently  needed  for  con- 
struction alone,  which  does  not  include 
books,  staff,  maintenance,  and  upkeep 
merely  to  meet  our  present  require- 
ments. 

These  facts  notwithstanding,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  chopped  the  amount 
requested  for  public  library  grants  to  $55 
million. 

I  am  disappointed  to  note  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  upheld  this 
cut  and  has  reported  out  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  S55  million  for  this  impor- 
tant program.  I  am  disappointed,  be- 
cause I  have  read  the  testimony  and  the 
statements,  and  I  ha»e  noted  the  sym- 
pathy for  this  program  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
its  fine  chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman     from      Rhode      Island       I  Mr. 

FOG.ARTY  1 , 

During  the  hearings,  the  gentleman 
expressed  amazement  over  the  fact 
that  $20  million  had  been  scrubbed  out 
of  the  library  program  by  the  adminis- 
tration.   I  echo  his  amazement. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  gentle- 
man expressed  the  feeling  during  his 
hearing  on  this  matter  that  the  appro- 
priation ought  to  be  $155  million  instead 
of  $55  million.  I  can  echo  his  sentiments 
on  this  point  too,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
note  his  enthusiasm  for  this  vital  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative record  that  this  library  grant  pro- 
gram has  been  among  the  most  popular 
programs  of  its  kind  in  each  of  the 
States.  It  has  been  popular  because  it 
is  an  honest,  effective,  worthwhile  pro- 
gram which  has  yielded  tangible  bene- 
fits. I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  that  it  is 
wrong  to  cut  this  program. 

What  is  the  use  of  creating  such  pro- 
grams if  they  are  not  to  be  supported? 
The  library  program  was  extended  last 
year  by  act  of  this  Congress  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  administra- 
tion. The  administration  was  happy 
enough  to  take  credit  for  it,  as  was  right 
and  proper.  But  I  wonder  how  happy 
the  administration  is  to  assume  the 
blame  for  betraying  the  promise  it 
makes  on  the  one  hand  by  sapping  the 
strength  to  fulfill  it  on  the  ot^er. 

I  think  what  we  have  here  is  another 
example  of  this  administration's  manip- 
ulation of  the  books  in  an  effort  to  work 
miracles  for  us  while  still  keeping  the 
budget  under  that  mystical  $100  billion 
ceiling. 

The  administration  is  juggling  the 
books  and  the  victims  are  the  taxpayers. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  and  let  us  not 
kid  the  taxpayers.  Let  us  not  be  de- 
luded by  the  promise  that  the  Great 
Society  is  going  to  cleanse  us  of  igno- 
rance and  poverty  completely  free  of 
charge.  It  cannot  be  done.  We  get 
only  what  we  pay  for.  What  we  are  un- 
willing to  pay  for.  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  without.  I  submit  that  this  public 
library  program  is  something  we  can  ill 
afford  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  false 
economy. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  applied  a 
little  practical  commonsense  to  some  of 
these  proposals.  I  am  all  in  favor  of 
green  grass  and  pretty  flowers — I  have 


spent  enough  time  in  my  own  backyard 
trying  to  get  these  things  to  grow — but 
I  wonder,  on  the  balance,  whether  these 
are  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
administration's  austerity  posture  on 
such  vital  issues  as  support  for  the  Na- 
tion's free  public  libraries. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Bolton  J. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  ask  a  question  or  two, 
and  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  do  so. 

In  the  matter  of  mental  health:  I  won- 
der if  this  committee  has  made  any 
study  at  all  of  the  rather  extraordinary 
work  that  is  being  done  in  Princeton  in 
psychiatry  in  the  building  of  the  hospi- 
tals for  the  mentally  ill,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill? 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY.  We  do  not  have  all 
specific  projects  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, because  we  do  not  pass  on  specific 
pi'ojects.  These  are  funded  after  appli- 
cations from  the  universities  are  sub- 
mitted and  approved  and  unless  funds 
are  earmarked  in  this  appropriation  bill 
we  do  not  always  hear  about  the  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  many 
different  institutions  under  thousands 
of  different  grants. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  have  been  living 
under  a  delusion.  I  thought  youi*  com- 
mittee was  one  having  oversight  over 
these  various  studies  and  various 
methods  of  going  forwai'd  with  them. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No.  They  have  the 
best  people  in  the  country  operating  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Who  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  by  "they"? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  Government. 
The  Science  Foundation,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  almost  every  other 
agency  in  Government  with  a  large  re- 
search grant  program  has  followed  the 
formula  established  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  because  that  has 
been  determined  by  people  in  this  area 
to  be  the  best  form  up  to  this  point. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Then  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  responsible? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
comments  made  by  the  chaii-man  of  the 
subcommittee.  This  program  at  Prince- 
ton is  financed  through  grants  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Princeton  is  taking  part  in  this  program 
and  I  expect  they  will  continue  in  1966. 
I  have  not  reviewed  the  Princeton  proj- 
ect thoroughly.  It  is  my  understanding 
they  will  be  funded  further  in  the  fiscal 
year  1966. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Only  through  1966? 
If  one  wants  to  find  out,  one  should  go 
to  the  NIH,  or  where? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman this  approval  would  be  by  the 
Council. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     What  council? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Mental  Health  is  the  council 
that  reviews  these  applications,  and  the 
continuation  of  this  program  is  decided 
by  the  Council.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  this  is  in  the  approved 


category,  as  I  understand  it.  I  will 
check  on  this  so  that  we  have  the  correct 
information,  but  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
woman there  are  funds  in  the  bill  for 
this  program  if  the  Council  approves  it. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  was  wondering  who 
passes  on  tliem? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Council  which  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  Luther  Terry. 
These  councils  are  recommended  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Dr.  Shannon,  and  finally  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretai-y  of  HEW. 
These  are  all  eminent,  well-qualified 
people  in  the  various  areas.  The  Coun- 
cil on  Mental  Health  passes  on  all  of 
these  particular  applications  and  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
names  of  members  of  the  Council. 
N.\TioNAL  Advisoey  Mental  Health  Council 

Dr.  Jack  R.  Ewalt  (65).  professor  of 
psychiatry,  Harvard  Medical  School.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr.  Louis  S.  Goodman  (66),  professor  and 
head.  Department  of  Pharmacology,  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Mr.  Mike  Gorman  (65),  executive  director. 
National  Committee  Against  Mental  Illness, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dr.  George  C.  Ham  (65).  professor  of 
psychiatry.  University  of  North  Caroling. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Mrs.  Geraldlne  Joseph  (67),  5  Red  Cedar 
Lane.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dr  Paul  V.  Lemkau  (68) ,  professor  of  men- 
tal hygiene.  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Mr.  J.  Quigg  Newton,  Jr..  (68).  president, 
Commonwealth  Fund,  1  East  75th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Strother  (67) ,  professor  of 
psychology  and  director.  Pilot  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Senator  Robert  D.  Williams  (66),  the  sen- 
ate. California  Legislature,  State  Capitol. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dr.  Robin  M.  Williams,  Jr.  (67),  professor 
of  sociology.  Department  of  Sociology,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Cecil  L.  Wittson  (66).  dean.  College  of 
Medicine.  University  of  Nebraska.  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

EX    OFFICIO    MEMBERS 

Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry  (Chairman),  Surgeon 
General,  Public  Health  Service,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dr.  John  J.  Blasko,  Director,  Psychiatry. 
Neurology,  and  Psychology  Service,  Veterans" 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Capt.  Ralph  L.  Christy,  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  Head,  Neuropsychiatry  Branch,  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  D.C. 

Mis.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  vei-y  much  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman    fi-om    Rhode    Island     fMr. 

FoGARTYl. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished 
member  of  our  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Matthews,  from  the  great  State  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for  the 
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magnificent  work  he  has  done  and  to  say 
how  much  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
this  particular  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  assumed 
my  duties  on  this  subcommittee  dealing 
with  the  medical  sciences  after  having 
served  10  years  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  told  the  distinguished  doc- 
tors who  were  visiting  us  one  day  that  I 
felt  like  the  gentleman  of  whom  my  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers!  told 
about  one  day  some  years  ago. 

This  gentleman  was  a  porter  in  a  drug- 
store and  all  in  the  world  he  had  to  do 
was  to  sweep  the  floor.  He  never  asked 
any  questions.  He  never  answered  any 
questions.  All  he  did  was  sweep  the 
floor.  But  on  this  particular  occasion, 
the  owner  of  the  drugstore  had  to  leave 
a  little  bit  earlier  so  he  called  the  poiter 
and  he  said,  "Now,  John,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  close  the  door  when  you  get  through 
sweeping.  Do  you  understand?"  The 
porter  said,  "Yes,  sir."  The  owner  closed 
the  door  and  left.  The  telephone  rang. 
The  porter  went  to  the  telephone  and  he 
said,  "Hello."  A  voice  on  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  said,  "Do  you  have  Aureo- 
mycin,  streptomycin— penicillin?"  The 
porter  said,  "Hello."  and  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  repeated,  "Do 
you  have  Aureomycin,  streptomycin — 
penicillin?"  The  porter  said,  "Boss, 
when  I  told  you  'hello,'  I  told  you  every- 
thing I  know." 

So  I  had  somewhat  that  feeling  about 
these  medical  terms  when  I  first  began  to 
discuss  this  important  bill.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  it  made  sense  to  me.  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  association  with 
this  great  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  partic- 
ular attention  to  page  11  of  the  commit- 
tee report  to  a  statement  concerning 
compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  committee: 
The  committee  recommends  that  there  be 
developed,  at  the  Washington  level,  a  more 
expeditious  way  of  processing  applications 
which  have  been  forwarded  by  local.  State, 
and  district  school  boards  signifying  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  com- 
mittee has  received  information  indicating 
that  there  have  been  undue  delays  in  proc- 
essing these  applications. 

I  have  had  extensive  conversations 
with  our  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Florida,  Hon.  Thomas  D. 
Bailey,  about  this  problem. 

Superintendent  Bailey  has  reported  to 
me  that  our  county  school  boards  and 
superintendents  have  faced  the  matter 
of  complying  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
with  a  high  degree  of  responsibility. 
They  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  law 
and  the  directives  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
In  spite  of  some  disagreement  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  their  morale  has  been 
high  and  their  approach  to  solving  the 
problems  promises  to  be  effective.  How- 
ever, the  patience  of  our  people  has  its 
limits,  and  the  morale  in  complying  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  likely  to  be  com- 
pletely destroyed,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  get  action, 
decisions,  and  infonnation  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

After  many,  many  days  and  weeks  of 
effort,  the  statement  of  compliance  by 


the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education 
was  finally  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  on  Wednesday,  April 
14,  thus  enabling  Florida  to  channel  cer- 
tain Federal  funds  to  eligible  county 
school  systems  and  to  secure  approval  of 
State  plans  for  vocational  education  and 
other  programs.  We,  of  course,  are 
grateful  to  Commissioner  Keppel  and  his 
assistants  for  this  favorable  action,  but 
it  is  just  one  little  step  forward.  While 
we  take  this  one  little  step  forward,  we 
take,  I  am  afraid,  two  steps  back,  be- 
cause we  have  not  solved  the  problem 
of  getting  approvals  for  channeling  Fed- 
eral funds  and  federally  subsidized  serv- 
ices to  our  county  school  systems  and 
our  other  educational  institutions. 

We   in   Florida   have   three   principal 
problems. 

First,  our  public  junior  colleges  and 
two  of  our  county  school  systems,  Dade 
and  Charlotte,  signed  HEW  form  No.  441, 
assurance  of  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.    Under  advice  from 
the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Education  personnel 
that  there  was  no  alternative  for  them 
to  sign  form  No.  441  and  also  on  the 
assurance  that  it  was  proper  for  them 
to  do  so,  our  junior  colleges  executed  this 
form.    Dade     and     Charlotte     County 
school  boards  executed  the  form  on  the 
basis  that  they  were  in  eood  faith  de- 
segregated.   According    to    regulations 
and  instructions  sent  out  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  county  school  sys- 
tems and  institutions  which  have  prop- 
erly executed  form  No.  441  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  federally  subsidized  ed- 
ucational programs  without  restriction 
or  question.    However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Superintendent  Bailey  has 
been  advised  by  telephone  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  that  Florida  should 
not  channel  funds  and  services  to  these 
institutions  and  counties  until  further 
notice  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion.   Now,  these  counties  and  colleges 
apparently  have  complied  with  all  re- 
quirements of  law  and  regulations,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  advised  that  they 
are  in  order,  or  notified  specifically  that 
they  are  not  and  why  they  are  not,  so 
they  can  plan  accordingly. 

Let  me  point  out  another  problem  fac- 
ing us  in  Florida.  School  districts  which 
are  not  fully  desegregated  or  under  court 
order  for  desegregation  are  permitted 
under  U.S.  Office  of  Education  regula- 
tions to  submit  plans  of  compliance  lead- 
ing to  desegregation.  Such  plans  have 
been  submitted  by  52  of  the  67  counties, 
the  earliest  under  date  of  Febmary  5  and 
the  latest  on  March  12.  Approval  of 
these  plans  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  necessary  if  these  counties  are  to 
continue  to  participate  in  Federal  funds. 
As  of  the  last  time  I  talked  with  Super- 
intendent Bailey — I  emphasize,  this  was 
on  April  19,  and  there  may  have  been 
some  changes  since,  but  I  doubt  it — 
Florida  had  received  no  official  notice 
whatsoever  concerning  the  acceptability 
or  nonacceptability  of  any  of  these  52 
plans  of  compliance.  Our  people  have 
been  told  informally  by  telephone  that 
two  plans  have  been  found  acceptable, 
and  two  have  been  found  unacceptable, 
but  no  official  word  has  been  received 
about  any  plan.   Thus,  our  county  school 


boards  are  left  in  the  position  of  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn.  They  can- 
not work  on  revising  their  plans,  if  they 
are  not  in  good  order,  because  they  have 
not  been  notified  that  they  are  unaccept- 
able. Most  of  these  plans  provide  for 
notices  to  parents  and  pupils  before  the 
end  of  the  present  school  year.  With 
the  approach  of  the  closing  of  schools, 
time  is  running  out  to  implement  these 
plans  this  year,  even  if  they  are  found  to 
be  acceptable.  This  is  developing  into 
an  impossible  situation  for  our  county 
school  boards  in  Florida.  An  early  de- 
cision on  these  52  plans,  one  way  or  the 
other,  is  imperative. 

Let  me  emphasize  now,  the  third  prob- 
lem.    We  in  Florida  are  asking  the  U.S. 
Commission  of  Education  for  a  favorable 
ruling  that  expenditures  will  be  valid 
for  National  Defense  Education  Act  au- 
dit   and    matching    purposes,    provided 
they  are  made  subsequent  to  the  submis- 
sion of  plans  for  compliance  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  even 
though  this  date  may  precede  the  date 
when  final  approval  of  the  plan  for  com- 
pliance is  given  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.     If  a  favorable  ruling  on  this 
is  not  received,  our  coimty  school  sys- 
tems and  other  institutions  will  lose  very 
large  amounts  of  Federal  money  for  edu- 
cation, and  their  educational  programs 
will  be  damaged.    Let  me  emphasize  that 
students  of  all  races,  colors  and  creeds 
will  suffer.    Our  people  in  Florida  have 
been  advised  by  personnel  in  the  Office 
of  Education  who  are  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  this 
proposal  does  not  affect  the  civil  rights 
aspect  of  their  program,  but  relates  only 
to  the  accountability  for  the  funds. 

I  think,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
statement  of  the  committee  is  certainly 
an  understatement  of  fact.  Surely  we 
need  at  the  Washington  level  a  more  ex- 
peditious way  of  processing  applications 
which  have  been  forwarded  by  local. 
State  and  district  school  boards  signify- 
ing compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
I  hope  the  appropriate  authorities  will 
take  this  suggestion  of  the  committee  to 
heart  and  will  give  people  all  over  Amer- 
ica much  prompter  action  in  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  will  be  deUghted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand  the 
use  of  the  word  "applications"  in  this 
connection,  because  libraries  in  my  dis- 
trict have  been  served  with  notice  that 
they  must  sign  not  applications  but  an 
"assurance  of  compliance."  They  are  not 
called  applications.  The  title  of  the  form, 
as  issued  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  is  "Assurance  of 
Compliance."  I  do  not  understand  where 
the  committee  in  its  report  on  page  11 
gets  the  word  "applications." 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Let  me  point  out 
the  action  of  the  committee  was  directed 
toward  the  Office  of  Education.  What 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  is  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  MATTHEWS.  And  that  problem 
was  not  called  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.-PELLYl. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
noted  with  approval  the  statement  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report,  on  page 
25.  which  points  up  that  the  Congress 
has  a  right  to  expect  the  executive 
branch  to  present  a  fonvard-looking 
budget.  This  report  points  up  further 
that  such  a  budget  should  provide  for  the 
growing  capability  of  science,  as  well  as 
the  increasing  cost  and  sophistication  of 
our  scientific  effort.  This  report  goes  on 
to  state  that  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
budget  estimates,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
committee  to  examine  the  real  needs  of 
the  programs. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
anyone  familiar  with  my  voting  record 
will  accuse  me  of  being  overliberal 
when  it  comes  to  appropriations;  but  I 
want  to  state  here  and  now  that  I  fully 
support  the  committee  statement  with 
regard  to  adequate  budget  estimates,  and 
feel  that,  while  Congress  should  cut  out 
waste,  it  has  an  equal  responsibility  to 
add  funds  for  necessary  programs. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  note  with  approval  that  the  committee 
has  added  funds  not  requested  in  the 
budget  for  several  new  programs  having 
to  do  with  the  health  needs  of  our  time 
and  our  country.  I  refer,  for  example, 
to  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded S2I2  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  National  Heart  Institute. 
to  launch  an  artificial  heart  develop- 
ment program.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate need  for  an  artificial  heart  device 
which  can  be  safely  used,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  budget  request 
failed  to  ask  for  funds  for  developing 
some  new  equipment  along  this  line, 
funds  should  be  provided,  and  I  am  glad 
they  are  provided  in  this  legislation  for 
this  purpose. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  inclusion  of  $2  million  in  this 
bill,  over  the  budget  request,  for  the  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases, to  accelerate  research  on  hemodi- 
alysis and  related  methods  of  blood  and 
lymph  purification,  and  for  studies  on 
the  uremic  sj.-ndrome.  The  testimony 
fully  supports  the  need  and  desirability 
of  funds  for  developing  new  methods  in 
connection  with  kidney  failure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  observed  first- 
hand these  methods  developed  in  recent 
years  which  permit  the  saving  of  lives  of 
patients  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
kidney  function,  through  the  repeated 
use  of  the  kidney  machine.  This  tech- 
nique, while  expensive  and  limited  in  its 
capacity,  is  available  at  the  University 
of  Washington  Medical  Center,  and 
likewise,  at  the  Swedish  Hospital  in  my 
congressional  district  in  Seattle.  The 
equipment  and  artificial  kidney  facili- 
ties are  constructed  in  my  district:  in 
fact,  originally  pioneered  in  Seattle  and 
I  know  firsthand  that  people  are  being 
kept  alive  and  leading  normal  lives  who 
otherwise,  because  they  have  lost  the  use 
of  their  kidneys,  could  not  survive. 


So,  as  I  say,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
these  new  programs  are  not  In  the 
budget,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
providing  additional  funds  for  these  spe- 
cific new  programs. 

It  is  as  simple  as  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  increases  will  enable  many  of  our 
citizens  to  live  useful  and  purposeful 
lives;  failure  to  provide  these  Increases 
will,  in  effect,  condemn  a  number  of 
afflicted  people  to  death.  So.  as  I  say. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  com- 
mittee for  providing  these  funds,  even 
though  the  President  had  not  requested 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  22: 

BrREATT    OF    EMPLOTSrENT    SECTTRrrT, 
SALARIES     AND     EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  employment  service  and 
unemployment  compensation  programs;  per- 
forming functions  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended;  and  administration  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963; 
$2,160,000.  together  with  not  to  exceed  $15.- 
434.000  which  may  be  expended  from  the 
employment  security  administration  account 
in  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  of  which 
$1,708,000  shall  be  for  carrying  Into  effect 
the  provisions  of  title  IV  (except  section 
602)  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
of  t^  '  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  see 
that  on  page  5  the  committee  put  in  a 
statement  in  its  report  concerning  the 
domestic  farm  labor  program.  We  In 
Florida  have  had  great  dirficulty,  par- 
ticularly now  and  in  the  preceding  days, 
during  the  current  harvest.  I  have 
found  that  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  is  a  very  difficult  agency  to  deal 
with.  They  have  been  most  unrealistic 
and  most  unhelpful  in  trying  to  handle 
adequate  farm  labor  for  Florida.  Every- 
one agrees  domestic  labor  ought  to  be 
hired  first  if  available,  but  after  that 
there  is  a  law  which  the  Congress  passed 
and  which  is  now  on  the  books.  Public 
Law  414,  which  says  that  if  domestic 
labor  is  not  available,  then  the  Secre- 
tary may  administer  this  with  the  At- 
torney General.  I  want  to  ask  the  chair- 
man if  this  was  the  understanding  of 
the  committee  as  to  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee,  I  might  say, 
and  that  Is  why  we  put  this  language  In 
the  report  that  If  domestic  labor  Is  not 
available  for  perishable  fruits  to  be 
picked,  which  have  to  be  picked  in  a  2- 
or  3-week  period,  let  us  say,  then  we 
expect  to  make  some  exceptions  along 
this  line  and  I  understand  that  this  sit- 
uation has  been  In  effect  In  three  or 
four  States  during  the  past  3  or  4  weeks. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.     I  would  like  to  bring  to 


the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
who,  I  hope,  will  read  this  Record,  that 
we  do  need  some  help  in  the  celery  crop 
and  the  sweet  corn  crop  in  Florida. 
For  the  Secretai^y's  benefit  I  want  to 
quote  the  committee: 

The  committee  agrees  that  foreign  labor 
8ho\ild  not  be  Imported  if  there  is  capable 
domestic  labor  available  to  do  the  job. 
However,  the  timely  availability  of  labor  for 
the  harvesting  of  perishable  agricultural 
products  is  essential.  Lack  of  it  can  mean 
bankruptcy  for  individual  farmers  and 
.•;hortages  and  higher  prices  for  consumers. 
Timely  availability  of  labor  under  current 
circumstiinces  cannot  be  assured  with  the 
domestic  farm  labor  programs  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  statement 
the  committee  has  made  in  its  report.  I 
hope  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  act  now 
before  it  is  too  late  to  do  something 
about  getting  the  proper  kind  of  labor 
to  these  farmers  who  have  the  crops 
ready  to  harvest.  I  hope  this  will  spur 
the  Secretary  to  some  action. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  apologize  to 
the  Committee  for  rising  so  soon  after  I 
have  already  spoken  just  a  few  minutes 
ago.  But  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  for  the  amoimt  of 
time  that  he  gave  us  to  discuss  this  par- 
ticular problem  in  our  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers] — and  I  notice  here 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley] 
and  others  of  us  from  Florida  who  are 
particularly  interested  in  this  problem  of 
adequate  farm  labor  that  we  interrogated 
f  Secretary  Wirtz  at  great  length.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  very  serious  problem. 
We  all  know  that.  There  are  good  men 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  but  I  said  to 
Mr.  Wirtz  that  we  in  Florida  feel  that 
we  simply  cannot  get  enough  domestic 
labor  to  harvest  our  crops.  I  pleaded 
with  him  to  help  us  in  evei"y  way  he  pos- 
sibly could  to  see  that  we  got  enough 
domestic  labor  and  if  we  could  not  get 
enough  domestic  labor,  not  to  close  the 
door  to  offshore  labor. 

The  committee  included  all  of  the 
funds  that  we  felt  Secretary  Wirtz  needed 
to  ti-y  to  recruit  ample  domestic  labor.  I 
am  very  grateful  for  that  fact.  But  I 
want  to  say  very  frankly,  and  just  as 
forcefully  as  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  just  do  not  believe  that  this  problem  is 
going  to  be  solved  by  domestic  labor 
alone.  That  is  my  own  personal  opin- 
ion. And  I  think  that  is  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  our  larm  producers  in 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida  that 
this  is  a  serious  problem  not  only  in  the 
State  of  Florida  but  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  Many  States  are  having 
the  same  problem.  We  must  have  a 
practical  understanding  of  what  is  in- 
volved here.  At  certain  times  of  the 
year  in  the  gathering  of  perishable  crops 


it  is  necessary  to  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  labor,  and  unless  you  have  it 
at  the  particular  time  you  can  lose  a 
whole  season's  work.  I,  too,  hope  that 
the  Secretary  will  be  practical  about  this 
matter  and  not  only  give  some  relief  to 
Florida  but  to  our  great  sister  State  of 
California  and  to  many  other  parts  of 
our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califorma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  all  of 
the  gentlemen  from  Florida  for  having 
brought  this  problem  once  more  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  spoken  often  here  and  made 
this  same  point  many,  many  times. 

I  have  just  returned  from  California 
and  I  would  like  to  relate  this  situation 
to  the  Members  of  the  House.  As  I  pre- 
dicted and  said  so  often,  the  press  and 
people  who  say  that  imported  labor  is 
brought  here  as  slave  labor  and  labor 
only  for  the  use  and  the  interest  and 
profit  of  large  corporate  farmers,  are  en- 
tirely wrong.  The  large  corporate 
farmers  in  California  at  least  are  doing 
pretty  well.  They  are  outbidding  the 
little  farmers  in  piece  rates  and  they  can 
afford  to  mechanize.  They  are  and  have 
been  for  some  time  providing  adequate 
housing  and  they  are  fairly  well. 

However,  it  is  the  little  farmer,  the 
family  farmer,  and  the  people  we  have 
been  bleeding  for  for  so  long  in  this 
House,  at  least  in  California,  who  are 
going  to  suffer  and  suffer  very,  very 
heavily  this  year  and  for  several  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  it  is  not  the 
big  farmers  that  are  hurting.  It  is  the 
little  farmers. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  observation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  After  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Wirtz.  be- 
fore your  committee,  did  you  arrive  at 
any  conclusions  or  did  he  give  you  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  encouragement  with 
reference  to  this  problem?  I  would  like 
to  have  a  response  from  the  gentleman 
as  to  how  Secretary  Wirtz  responded  to 
the  gentleman's  inquiry. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  must  say  that  he 
felt  that  in  the  near  future  we  could  do 
without  any  labor  other  than  domestic 
labor.  But  I  will  say  that  he  assured  us 
that  he  would  approach  this  matter  with 
fairness.  Since  that  time,  of  com'se.  he 
has  been  to  our  own  State  of  Florida, 
but  it  is  Secretary  Wirtz'  belief  I  believe 
that  in  the  vei-y  near  future  we  are  not 
going  to  need  any  labor  other  than  do- 
mestic labor,  and  it  is  on  that  issue  that 
I  disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
on  this  issue  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  are  concerned  with  this 


problem.  However,  I  believe  we  can  as- 
sure the  membership  that  this  subcom- 
mittee has  fulfilled  its  responsibilities 
fully  in  this  field  of  farm  labor.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  given  each  dollar  that  was 
requested  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  domestic  recruitment  pro- 
gram. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  and  my- 
self and  other  Members,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  are 
vitally  interested  in  this  and  we  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  to  the  Secretary  that 
while  we  were  not  confident  that  he 
would  be  able  to  fully  meet  the  needs 
of  agricultural  labor  from  domestic 
sources,  if  he  were  unable  to  do  so,  we 
did  not  want  it  to  be  because  this  sub- 
committee had  denied  to  him  $1  of  the 
funds  which  he  said  were  necessai-y. 

We  urged  him,  and  I  think  the  Secre- 
tary is  well  aware  of  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  agricultural  labor  in  gathering 
the  crops  off  the  trees,  as  in  the  case  of 
my  State,  or  gathering  the  crops  off 
the  plants  as  is  the  case  in  the  other 
States  at  the  time  they  are  at  their 
maximum  peak  for  harvesting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  more 
jobs  involved  in  this  problem  than  just 
the  jobs  of  people  who  harvest  the  crops. 
There  are  transportation  jobs  and  jobs 
in  the  canneries  and  there  are  distribu- 
tion jobs  and  indeed  the  whole  field  of 
consumer  relations  is  involved. 

I  believe  we  can  assure  this  House  that 
this  committee  has  fully  fulfilled  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     I  agree  with  the 
gentleman   and   share  the   gentleman's 
concern  about  what  is  happening  in  this 
particular   area.     We   in   the   State    of 
Michigan    are    concerned    particularly 
with  the  pickle  growers.    It  is  not  a  big 
commodity  but  it  is  one  of  concern  in 
our  area.     The  pickle  farmers  are  un- 
able to  get  the  people  necessai-y  to  handle 
this  crop,  and  miless  something  is  done 
there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  loss. 
As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  there  are 
people  who  work  in  canneries  that  are 
involved.    So,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  makes  some  change  in  his  present 
attitude,  I  feel  we  are  going  to  have  a 
real  economic  loss  to  many  farmers  in 
the   State  of   Michigan   and  the  stoop 
labor  just  is  not  available  to  do  the  job. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  can  find  them,  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  think 
everyone  in  this  room  will  agree  that  the 
jobs  ought  to  be  performed  by  American 
labor  if  American  labor  can  be  found  to 
do  the  job.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
appropriations  under  discussion  at  the 
present  time  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
locating  and  bringing  to  the  field  the 
necessary  domestic  labor.  If  It  is  avaU- 
able  I  am  cei-tain  the  Secretaiy  will  ful- 
fill his  responsibility  to  see  that  the  crops 
are  harvested. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
inquiry  about  the  funds  and  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  for  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  activities.     It  seems 
to  me  this  is  one  of  the  programs  that 
we   have   that  has  great  potential   for 
good  in   operating   and   increasing   the 
training  of  our  people.     Yet.  I  under- 
stand there  are  some  complaints  about 
the  question  of  whether  these  funds  are 
being  distributed  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  formula  that  was  contem- 
plated by  the  original  substantive  legis- 
lation.   I  see  where  we  are  appropriating 
in    this   bill   $273,500,000   for  this   pur- 
pose.   I  am  wondering  how  this  is  to  be 
allocated     between     the     States,     and 
whether  it  is  being  allocated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  formula  that 
was  anticipated  in  the  substantive  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  may  say  briefly  that 
these  funds  are  distributed  on  a  formula 
basis,  mainly  on  population.  If  some  of 
the  States  do  not  take  advantage  of 
these  funds  then  the  Secretary  can  dis- 
tribute them  to  other  States  that  have 
applications  pending.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  redistribution  is  made  almost  au- 
tomatically. The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  and  knows  more  about  it 
than  I  do.  Maybe  he  can  give  you  a 
better  answer. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment of  the  gentleman,  but  I  assure  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  does  know  more.  No  one  knows 
as  much  about  this  as  he  does. 

As  far  as  the  distribution  formula  is 
concerned,  there  have  been  amendments 
made  to  this  distribution  formula.     It 
provides  no  allocation  can  be  made  imtil 
after  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  fiscal 
year.    The  Department  of  Labor  has  not 
followed  through  on  its  commitment  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  this  area.    This  year  they  went  ahead 
and  made  distributions  by  which  at  least 
one  State  received  500  percent  of  its  al- 
location under  the  law,  while  there  were 
applications  pending  in  other  States  that 
had  not  received  even  50  percent.    In  the 
testimony  t>efore  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  a  record  was  made  last 
year  that  this  would  not  happen.     We 
have    admonished    the    Department    of 
Labor  not  to  follow  this  practice  again, 
and  I  would  hope"  no  allocation  or  redis- 
tribution is  made  until  after  the  third 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1966.   The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  entii'ely  right, 
this  allocation  formula  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed properly  by  the  Labor  Department. 
I  am  sure,  in  view  of  the  interest  we  have 
expressed  in  this  whole  program,  that 
they  will  not  follow  this  procedure  again. 
I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  the 
allocation  that  will  be  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  on  the  basis  of  the  appropri- 
ations in  this  bill.    Of  course,  these  fig- 
vu-es  are  pretty  much  illustrative  since 
they  are  based  on  the  old  law.    We  will 
get  revised  figures  when  we  have  hear- 
ings on  the  supplemental  in  a  few  weeks. 
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Estimated  distribution  of  funds  for  training 
and  allowances  under  title  II  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1966  (based  upon  one-third 
State  matching  of  institutional  training 
costs  and  trainee  allowances) 
|Iu  thousund«  of  dollars] 


State 

Total 

esti- 

mateil 

funds  1 

Esti- 

nmtt^d 

Federal 

funds 

Esti- 
mated 
8ti«e 
lunds 

r.S.  total 

340,105 

243.861 

04,334 

Alabama 

4,720 

680 

1,905 

2,  .5.S5 
41, 640 

3,  .538 
4,967 

782 
l,3|-.l 
6.736 
5, 545 
68 
1,089 
1, 395 
10,  H7 
6,6«W 

4,  3.54 
3,742 

5,  .545 
5,  IX-.O 
1, 327 
4.286 

12. 213 

13.370 
8,226 
3,368 
7,926 
1,060 
2, 279 
714 
987 

14,696 
1,  225 

38,018 
•.22.1 
1,2.59 

18.  085 
3,334 
3,470 

23,848 
3,006 
1,633 

3,  471) 
1,191 
^4^3 

13,f>42 

1,667 

782 

4,  52.5 

68 

5.851 

2  722 

7,858 

»1() 

3.417 

4',>2 

1,377 

1,  w;9 

30, 093 

2,  .55, 

3,  .59«) 
565 

•)s;j 

4,  H41S 

4,  WIS 

49 
7H7 
1.01)8 
13,867 
4,819 
3,147 
2,704 
4,008 

3,  m 

9-'.t 
3,Wh 
8,826 
0,662 
4,4W 
2.4;u 

5.  7.'9 
787 

1,647 

5t« 

713 

10,  t,21 

885 

28,127 

4,499 

910 

13.703 

2,409 

2,5U8 

17.235 

2,237 

I.ISO 

2.508 

861 

3,u:m 

0,8.50 
1.205 
.5»>5 
3,  270 
49 
4,220 
1,967 
^«70 

1.311 

Alaska — . 

Arizona 

Arkansas .... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

189 
528 
717 
11,  .546 
981 

i.r7 

217 

District  of  Columbia... 

Florida 

(icoruia 

377 
1,868 
1,.538 

19 

Hawaii 

I.lilio 

302 
387 

Illinois  

5, 320 

Indiana . 

1,  )v4y 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 

Louti;ma — 

Elaine        ... ........ 

1,207 
1, 038 

l,.53.S 

l,4IHi 

3«.H 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MioliicMi   

M                  

1.  IKI 
3,387 
3.  707 
1,  721'. 

.\                    

034 

.\i., ./., 

Mont;uia ...... 

Neliriiska 

2.198 
302 
632 
198 

New  Ihuiipsliire 

New  Jersey 

^'ow  Mexit'o 

274 

4,075 

340 

New  York . ... 

10,  7'.r2 

North  Carolin*. 

North  Dakota 

1, 726 
349 

Ohio            

5, 292 

024 

962 

Penn^ylvaida. .... 

6, 613 

8.5S 

Rhode  Island 

South  C:iroUnrt .._ 

4.y 

962 

South  Dakota 

3.10 

1,509 

Texas 

3.783 

I'tal)    

462 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virein  Islands    

217 

1, 2.5.5 

19 

W  ■■ n 

V                ,iia 

l,62;j 

75.5 

\*.                

Wyouiuig 

2,179 

226 

•  Based  upon  fiscal  year  1965  apportionment  factors. 
Public  Law  84-415,  sec,  310,  requires  aiiiaial  rcdeteruiin.v- 
tion  of  State  apportion  meat  factors. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman does  feel  that  the  committee  has 
assurances  that  at  least  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  the  allocation  of  this  $273  mil- 
lion appropriated  here  will  be  in  accord 
with  the  formula,  and  that  there  will  not 
be  this  distribution  to  States  that  al- 
ready have  had  their  fair  share  until  all 
of  the  applications  have  been  processed. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  believe  the  Department 
of  Labor  will  follow  that  procedure,  and 
we  urge  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BtJREATJ  OF   INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  AFTAIRS 

Salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
International  labor  affairs,  $1,204,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  Bureau  of  International  Labor  Af- 
fairs.   How  is  this  money  expended?    Is 


this  in  connection  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  is.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman,  this  appropriation  car- 
ries fewer  positions  in  1966  than  they 
had  in  1965.  This  is  one  area  where  we 
have  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  then  Is  the  money 
that  is  used  to  finance  U.S.  participation 
in  the  International  Labor  Organization? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  does  not  finance 
the  participation;  no.  But  it  backs  up 
the  international  labor  movement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  money  in 
another  bill  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Yes,  in  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  A  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  held  some  hear- 
ings early  this  year  or  late  last  year  in 
connection  with  the  International  Labor 
Organization  and  it  appeared  then  that 
the  U.S.  representation  was  quite  dis- 
satisfied with  what  Is  happening  in  re- 
cent international  conferences. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  is  in  the  State 
Departjnent  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
is  acquainted  with  the  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  American  representatives 
in  that  they  are  having  trouble  with 
delegates  of  the  Communist-dominated 
countries  and  with  sympathizers  of 
communism  from  other  countries?  I 
would  hope  that  this  committee  would 
keep  a  close  check  with  a  view  toward 
cutting  this  appropriation  further  if  this 
situation  continues  to  get  worse. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  concern- 
ing, I  believe  it  is,  the  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  and  the  medical  examina- 
tions of  the  individuals  applying  for 
training  under  this  new  setup.  Is  there 
any  money  in  this  bill  for  these  physical 
examinations  or  is  that  to  be  found  in 
some  other  bill? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    No:  you  are  talking 
about  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity— the  anti-poverty  program? 
Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  is  no  money 
here  for  those  purposes  and  we  expect 
them  to  ask  for  any  funds  they  need  for 
personnel  and  any  other  services  when 
they  come  before  our  committee  in 
May — if  the  program  is  extended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  asked  the  question  because 
I  was  amazed  to  learn  the  other  day  that 
where  there  is  no  veterans'  facility  or  no 
USPHS  facility  to  provide  for  Federal 
examination  of  applicants  that  local  of- 
ficials are  authorized  to  pay  as  much  as 
$80  per  person  for  examinations  by  pri- 
vate physicians. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  If  they  do  that,  it 
comes  out  of  their  appropriations  and 
not  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  money 
In  this  bill  for  that? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No,  there  Is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 


and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pas.s. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  7765)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  have  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts)  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  364,  Rept. 
No.  283) .  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Ckjnunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  701)  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  September  28, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


PROCUREMENT  OP  AIRCRAFT 
MISSILES  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 
Mr  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  Colmer)  re- 
ported the  following  resolution  (H.  Res. 
•i65  Rept.  No.  284),  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole  House  on   the   State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7657)    to    authorize    appropriations    during 
ficeal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,    and    naval    vessels,    and    research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.    After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue   not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under   the  five-minute  rule.     At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,   the   Committee   shall   rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou.se  with  Fuch 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question   shall   be   considered 
as    ordered    on    the    bill    and    amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

That  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  7657,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  800;  that  It  shall  then  be  in  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  7657  as  passed. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
MILITARY      REQUIREMENTS       IN 
VIETNAM— MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT      OP      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  157) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:   which  was 
read,    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Appropriations,     and     ordered     to     be 
printed : 


To  the  Co7igre$s  of  the  United  States: 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  at 
the  earliest  po.ssible  moment  an  addi- 
tional $700  million  to  meet  mounting 
military  requirements  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  not  a  routine  appropriation. 
For  each  Member  of  Congress  who  sup- 
ports this  request  is  also  voting  to  per- 
sist in  our  effort  to  halt  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam.  Each  is 
saying  that  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent stand  united  before  the  world  in 
joint  detei-mination  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  pre- 
served and  Communist  attack  will  not 
succeed. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  we  will  spend  about 
$1.5  billion  to  fulfill  our  commitments  in 
southeast  Asia.  However,  the  pace  of 
our  activity  is  steadily  rising.  In  Decem- 
ber 1961,  we  had  3,164  men  in  South 
Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  last  week  the 
number  of  our  Armed  Forces  there  had 
increased  to  over  35.000.  At  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  in 
March,  we  sent  marines  to  secure  the 
key  Danang-Phu  Bai  area:  2  days  ago, 
we  sent  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  to  the 


important  Bien  Hoa-Vung  Tau  area. 
More  than  400  Americans  have  given 
their  lives  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  past  2  years,  our  helicopter  ac- 
tivity in  South  Vietnam  has  tripled — 
from  30,000  flying  hours  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1963  to  90,000  flying  hours  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year. 

In  Februai-y  we  flew  160  strike  sorties 
against  military  targets  in  North  Viet- 
nam. In  April,  we  flew  over  1,500  strike 
sorties  against  such  targets. 

Prior  to  mid-February  we  flew  no 
strike  sorties  inside  South  Vietnam.  In 
March  and  April,  we  flew  more  than  3,200 
sorties  against  military  targets  in  hostile 
areas  inside  the  country. 

Just  2  days  ago,  we  dispatched  Gen. 
C.  L.  Milburn,  Jr.,  Deputy  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  to  assist  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives in  Vietnam  in  formulating  an 
expanded  program  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  We 
are  contemplating  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing programs  under  which  mobile  med- 
ical teams  travel  thi-oughout  the 
counti-yside  providing  on-the-spot  med- 
ical facilities,  treatment,  and  training  in 
rural  areas. 

The  additional  funds  I  am  requesting 
are  needed  to  continue  to  provide  our 
forces  with  the  best  and  most  modern 
supplies  and  equipment.  They  are 
needed  to  keep  an  abundant  inventory 
of  ammunition  and  other  expendables. 
They  are  needed  to  build  facilities  to 
house  and  protect  our  men  and  supplies. 
The  entire  $700  million  is  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  today 
support  this  request  before  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees. 

Nor  can  I  guarantee  this  will  be  the 
last  request.  If  our  need  expands  I  will 
turn  again  to  the  Congress.  For  we  will 
do  whatever  must  be  done  to  insure  the 
safetv  of  South  Vietnam  from  aggres- 
sion." This  is  the  firm  and  irrevocable 
commitment  of  our  people  and  Nation. 

I  have  reviewed  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam many  times  with  the  Congress,  the 
American  people,  and  the  world.  South 
Vietnam  has  been  attacked  by  North 
Vietnam.  It  has  asked  our  help.  We  are 
giving  that  help  because  our  commit- 
ments, our  principles,  and  our  national 
interest  demand  it. 

This  is  not  the  same  kind  of  aggres- 
sion with  which  the  world  has  been  long 
familiar.  Instead  of  the  sweep  of  invad- 
ing armies,  there  is  the  steady,  deadly 
stream  of  men  and  supplies.  Instead  of 
open  battle  between  major  opposing 
forces,  there  is  murder  in  the  night, 
assassination,  and  terror.  Instead  of 
dramatic  confrontation  and  shaip  divi- 
sion between  nationals  of  different  lands, 
some  citizens  of  South  Vietnam  have 
been  recruited  in  the  effort  to  conquer 
their  own  coimtry. 

All  of  this  shrouds  battle  in  ccnfusion. 
But  this  is  the  face  of  war  in  the  1960's. 
This  is  the  "war  of  liberation."  Kept 
from  direct  attack  by  American  power, 
unable  to  win  a  free  election  in  any  coun- 
try, those  who  seek  to  expand  com- 
munism by  force  now  use  subversion  and 
terror.  In  this  effort  they  often  enlist 
nationals  of  the  comitries  they  wish  to 
conquer.    But  it  is  not  civil  war.     It  is 


sustained  by  power  and  resources  from 
without.  The  very  object  of  this  tactic 
is  to  create  the  appearance  of  an  internal 
revolt  and  to  mask  aggression.  In  this 
way,  they  hope  to  avoid  confrontation 
with  American  resolution. 

But  we  will  not  be  fooled  or  deceived, 
in  Vietnam  or  any  place  in  the  world 
where  we  have  a  commitment.  This  kind 
of  war  is  war  against  the  independence 
of  nations.  And  we  will  meet  it,  as  we 
have  met  other  shifting  dangers  for  more 
than  a  generation. 

Our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  is 
nourished  by  a  quarter,  century  of  liis- 
tory.  It  rests  on  solemn  treaties,  the 
demands  of  principle,  and  the  necessities 
of  American  security. 

A  quarter  century  ago  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  United  States  stood  be- 
tween those  who  wished  to  dominate  an 
entire  continent  and  the  peoples  they 
sought  to  conquer. 

It  was  our  determined  purpose  to  iielp 
protect  the  independence  of  the  Asian 
peoples. 

The  consequence  of  our  determina- 
tion was  a  vast  war  which  took  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans. 
Surely  this  generation  will  not  lightly 
yield  to  new  aggressors  what  the  last 
generation  paid  for  in  blood  and  towering 
sacrifice. 

When  the  w^r  was  over,  we  supported 
the  effort  of  Asian  peoples  to  win  their 
freedom  from  colonial  rule.  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, Korea,  Indonesia,  and  elsewhere 
we  were  on  the  side  of  national  independ- 
ence. For  this  was  also  consistent  with 
our  belief  in  the  right  of  all  people  to 
shape  their  own  destinies. 

That  principle  soon  received  another 
test  in  the  fire  of  war.  And  we  fought  in 
Korea,  so  that  South  Korea  might  re- 
main free. 

Now.  in  Vietnam,  we  pursue  the  same 
principle  which  has  infused  American 
action  in  the  Far  East  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

There  are  those  who  ask  why  this  re- 
sponsibility should  be  ours.  The  answer 
is  simple.  Tliere  is  no  one  else  who  can 
do  the  job.  Our  power  is  essential,  in  the 
final  test,  if  the  nations  of  Asia  are  to  be 
secure  from  expanding  communism. 
Tlius.  when  India  was  attacked,  it  looked 
to  us  for  help,  and  we  gave  it  gladly.  We 
believe  that  Asia  should  be  directed  by 
Asians.  But  that  means  each  Asian 
people  must  have  the  right  to  find  its  own 
way,  not  that  one  group  or  nation  should 
overrun  all  the  others. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  aim  in 
Vietnam  is  not  simply  the  conquest  of 
the  south,  tragic  as  that  would  be.  It  is 
to  show  that  American  commitment  is 
worthless.  Once  that  is  done,  the  gates 
are  down  and  the  road  is  open  to  expan- 
sion and  endless  conquest.  That  is  why 
Communist  China  opposes  discussions, 
even  though  such  discussions  are  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  North  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  we  are  directly  committed 
to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
1954  we  signed  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty.  Tliat  treaty 
committed  us  to  act  to  meet  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Senate 
ratified  that  treaty  and  that  obligation 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 
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Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Congress,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  said  that  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  take  all  neces- 
sai-y  steps  to  meet  its  obligations  under 
that  treaty. 

That  resolution  of  the  Congress  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  policies  of  the 
administration  to  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  against  attack — a  policy 
established  by  two  previous  Presidents. 

Thus  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  with- 
draw or  be  defeated.  The  stakes  are  too 
high,  the  commitment  too  deep,  the  les- 
sons of  histoiT  too  plain. 

At  evei-y  turning  point  in  the  last  30 
years,  there  have  been  those  who  opposed 
a  firm  stand  against  aggression.  They 
have  always  been  wrong.  And  when  we 
heeded  their  cries,  when  we  gave  in,  the 
consequence  has  been  more  bloodshed 
and  wider  war. 

We  will  not  repeat  that  mistake.  Nor 
will  we  heed  those  who  urge  us  to  use 
our  great  power  in  a  reckless  or  casual 
manner.  We  have  no  desire  to  expand 
the  conflict.  We  will  do  what  must  be 
done.  And  we  will  do  only  what  must  be 
done. 

For,  in  the  long  run,  there  can  be  no 
military  solution  to  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam. We  must  find  the  path  to  peace- 
ful settlement.  Time  and  time  again  we 
have  worked  to  open  that  path.  We  are 
still  ready  to  talk,  without  conditions,  to 
any  government.  We  will  go  anywhere, 
discuss  any  subject,  listen  to  any  point 
Oi  view  in  the  interests  of  a  peaceful  so- 
lution. 

I  also  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of 
bombing  North  Vietnam. 

But  we  began  those  bombings  only 
when  patience  had  been  transformed 
from  a  virtue  into  a  blunder — the  mis- 
taken judgment  of  the  attackers.  Time 
and  time  again  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— Americans  and  Vietnamese — were 
bombed  in  their  villages  and  homes  while 
we  did  not  reply. 

There  was  the  November  1  attack  on 
the  Bien  Hoa  aiiiield.  There  was  the 
Christmas  eve  bombing  of  the  Brinks 
Hotel  in  Saigon.  There  was  the  Febru- 
ary 7  attack  on  the  Pleiku  base.  In 
these  attacks  15  Americans  were  killed 
and  245  were  injured.  And  they  are  only 
a  few  examples  of  a  steady  campaign  of 
terror  and  attack. 

We  then  decided  we  could  no  longer 
stand  by  and  sej  men  and  women  mur- 
dered and  crippled  while  the  bases  of  the 
aggressors  were  immune  from  reply. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  destroy  hu- 
man life.  Our  attacks  have  all  been 
aimed  at  strictly  military  targets — not 
hotels,  and  movie  theaters  and  embassy 
buildings. 

We  destroy  bridges,  so  it  is  harder  to 
convey  the  instruments  of  war  from 
nortii  to  south.  We  destroy  radar  sta- 
tions to  keep  our  planes  from  being  shot 
down.  We  destroy  military  depots  for 
the  infiltration  of  men  and  arms  to  the 
south.  We  patrol  routes  of  communica- 
tions to  halt  the  invaders.  We  destroy 
ammunition  dumps  to  prevent  the  use 
of  explosives  against  our  men  and  our 
allies. 

Who  among  us  can  feel  confident  that 
we  should  allow  our  soldiers  to  be  killed, 
while  the  aggressor  sits  smiling  and  se- 


cure in  his  sanctuai-y,  protected  by  a  bor- 
der which  he  has  violated  a  thousand 
times.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  view 
of  the  American  people  or  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

However,  the  bombing  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  us  closer 
to  the  day  of  peace.  And  whenever  it 
will  sei-ve  the  interests  of  peace  to  do  so, 
we  will  end  it. 

And  let  us  also  remember,  when  we 
began  the  bombings  there  was  little  talk 
of  negotiations.  There  were  few  world- 
wide cries  for  peace.  Some  who  now 
speak  most  loudly  were  quietly  content 
to  permit  Americans  and  Vietnamese  to 
die  and  suffer  at  the  hands  of  terror 
without  protest.  Our  firmness  may  well 
have  already  brought  us  closer  to  peace. 

Our  conclusions  are  plain. 

We  will  not  surrender. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  the  conflict. 

We  desire  peaceful  settlement  and 
talks. 

And  the  aggression  continues. 

Therefore  I  see  no  choice  but  to  con- 
tinue the  course  we  are  on,  filled  as  it  is 
with  peril  and  uncertainty. 

I  believe  the  American  people  support 
that  course.  They  have  learned  the 
great  lesson  of  this  generation:  Wher- 
ever we  have  stood  firm  aggression  has 
been  halted,  peace  restored,  and  liberty 
maintained. 

This  was  true  in  Iran,  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  in  Korea. 

It  was  true  in  the  Formosa  Straits  and 
in  Lebanon. 

It  was  true  at  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

It  will  be  true  again  in  southeast  Asia. 

Our  people  do  not  flinch  from  sacrifice 
or  risk  when  the  cause  of  freedom  de- 
mands it.  And  they  have  the  deep,  abid- 
ing, true  instinct  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. When  our  Nation  is  challenged  it 
must  respond.  When  freedom  is  in 
danger  we  must  stand  up  to  that  danger. 
When  we'  are  attacked  we  must  fight. 

I  know  the  Congress  shares  these  be- 
liefs of  the  people  they  represent. 

I  do  not  ask  complete  approval  for 
every  phrase  and  action  of  your  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  ask  for  prompt  support  of 
our  basic  course:  Resistance  to  aggres- 
sion, moderation  in  the  use  of  power,  and 
a  constant  search  for  peace.  Nothing 
will  do  more  to  strengthen  your  country 
in  the  world  than  the  proof  of  national 
unity  which  an  overwhelming  vote  for 
this  appropriation  will  clearly  show.  To 
deny  and  delay  this  means  to  deny  and 
to  delay  the  fullest  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  Congress 
to  those  brave  men  who  are  risking  their 
lives  for  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  May  4, 1965. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  tomorrow,  or  on  a  subsequent  day 
this  week,  to  consider  a  House  joint  reso- 
lution making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 


ing that  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  has  been  just 
submitted  will  satisfy  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  as  far  as  a  budget  esti- 
mate is  concerned. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  certainly  my 
opinion,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  is  a  request  for  $700  mil- 
lion by  the  President.  It  follows  one  of 
the  procedures  used  by  the  Executive  in 
submitting  budget  estimates  and  I  con- 
sider this,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
does,  a  budget  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  I 
that  it  was  my  understanding  yesterday 
that  before  we  considered  this  we  would 
have  a  budget  estimate.  I  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  principle  of  following 
the  regular  procedure  in  seeing  that  these 
funds  are  appropriated,  and  if  this  satis- 
fies the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  I 
certainly  would  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  considered  either  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  CON- 
STRUCT 17,  82-FOOT  PATROL 
SHIPS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  in  the  amount  of 
$6,260,000  to  authorize  the  constiiiction 
of  17,  82-foot  patrol  ships  that  have  been 
withdrawn  from  duty  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  gulf 
coast  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  Thursday  of  this 
week  and  we  hope  to  report  the  bill  out 
of  the  committee  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  this  week,  if  possible. 

This  is  an  urgent  matter  for  it  leaves 
assigned  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  the 
gulf,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  coasts  with- 
out sufficient  patrol  ships — these  coasts 
that  will  be  faced  with  the  withdrawal 
iOf  these  ships  and  the  sending  of  them 
to  patrol  duty  in  joint  utilization  with 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  read  the  stations 
from  which  these  ships  are  taken,  but  I 
shall  insert  in  the  Record  so  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  know  how  serious 
this  matter  is  at  the  present  time,  and 


it  has  been  a  serious  matter  for  several 
vears.  On  the  New  England  coast,  the 
Florida  coast,  the  mid-Atlantic  coast  and 
the  north  Pacific  coast  the  situation  of 
the  shortage  of  working  materials  for 
the  Coast  Guard  has  existed  for  the  past 
many  years  where  there  are  supposed  to 
be  or  are  said  to  be  Russian  trawlers  oft 
these  coasts.  The  Navy  has  issued  a 
statement  recently  and  it  has  been  in  the 
paper  to  the  effect  that  these  ships  are 
not  fishing  trawlers  but  are  observation 
vessels  watching  the  activity  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  various  areas  around  our 
continental  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herein  the  sta- 
tions to  which  I  earlier  referred: 

^  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT 

ConDtruct  17  steel -hulled  small  patrol 
boats.  Tlie?e  vessels  to  have  a  length  of  83 
feet  10  inches  overall,  diesel  propulsion, 
maximum  speed  of  22  knots,  cruslng  range 
at  economical  speed  of  over  800  miles,  and 
all  necessary  electronics  equipment  for  navi- 
gation and  communications. 

r.EASON   FOR    REQUEST    AND    RELATION    TO    LONG- 
RANUE    PLANS    OF    COAST    GUARD 

Tliese  patrol  boats  are  required  to  replace 
17  similar  boats  deployed  to  Vietnam.  To 
accomplish  this  deployment  boats  were 
taken  from  the  following  locations:  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.;  Fire  Island,  N.Y.;  Sandy  Hook. 
N.J.:  Cape  May.  N.J.:  Norfolk,  Va.  (2);  Fort 
Pierce.  Fla.;  Grand  Isle.  La.;  Galveston,  Tex.; 
Port  Isabel.  Tex.;  Long  Beach.  Calif.;  San 
Pedro,  Calif.;  Newport  Beach,  Calif.;  Benicia, 
Calif.;  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Everett.  Wash.; 
Bellingham.  Wash.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
Ueflnite  reduction  of  the  Coast  Guard  search 
and  rescue  cnpability  In  these  locations. 
With  these  replacements,  the  long-range  plan 
for  this  tvpe  vessel  operating  off  U.S.  shores 
will  be  fuIflUed. 


House  Resolution  356  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  RES.  356 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve   Itself  into  the   Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2985)  to  authorize  assistance  in  meeting  the 
initial  cost  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel for  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  centers.    After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.    It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the   Cqmmittee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce  now  in  the  bill  and  such  substi- 
tute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be 
considered  under  the  flve-minute  rule  as  an 
original  bill.    At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  substitute.    The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 


NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  PATROL 
VESSELS  FOR  THE  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
merely  want  to  say  that  I  join  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner],  in  this 
matter  and  I  too  have  introduced  this 
authorization  bill. 

In  addition  to  what  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  has  said,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  we  are  now  entering  in  the  United 
States  the  peak  of  our  recreational  boat- 
ing and  the  withdrawal  of  these  seven- 
teen 80-  to  85-foot  Coast  Guard  vessels 
is  going  to  be  a  great  blow  to  the  preser- 
vation and  the  safety  of  the  public.  Cer- 
tainly they  ought  to  be  replaced  at  the 
first  possible  moment. 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  1  call  up 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  356 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  2985, 
a  bill  to  authorize  assistance  in  meeting 
the  initial  cost  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  The  res- 
olution provides  an  open  rule  with  3 
hours  of  general  debate,  making  it  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  oill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

H.R.  2985  would  amend  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to 
authorize  financial  assistance  toward 
meeting  the  cost  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  serving  in  such  centers 
during  the  first  51  months  in  which  such 
centers,  or  new  services  in  existing  cen- 
ters, are  in  operation.  Such  assistance  is 
necessary  to  enable  communities  to 
establish  or  improve  centers  while  com- 
pleting arrangements  for  permanent 
sources  of  financial  support. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  not  exceeding  75  percent  of 
eligible  staff  costs  in  the  first  15  months 
of  operation,  60  percent  in  the  first  sub- 
sequent year,  45  percent  in  the  second, 
and  30  percent  in  the  third  and  final 
subsequent  year.  The  bill  only  author- 
izes appropriations  for  4  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  356. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Madden],  explained  this  res- 
olution or  rule  which  makes  in  order  the 


consideration  of  H.R.  2985  under  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate  and 
under  the  5 -minute  amendment  rule. 

The  bill  itself  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Mental  Health  Center  Act  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  This  measure  pro- 
vides that  the  authority  be  placed  with 
the  Secretly  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  ^ake  grants  or  gifts  of  some 
$73,500,000  in  total  amount  to  the  var- 
ious local  or  regional  health  centers  that 
are  established  throughout  the  country 
under  the  original  act. 

The  funds  would  really  be  divided  as 
far  as  the  expenditure  is  concerned; 
r.19,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966;  $24  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967;  and  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
ICcB. 

The  funds  involved  would  be  used  to 
start  local  or  regional  health  centers — 
to  staff  them  and  obtain  the  expert  and 
authoritative  assistance  needed  to  bring 
them  into  operation  and  help  them  on 
the  way.  Rather  ingeniously,  and  I 
thiiik  very  properly,  the  committee  has 
provided  that  the  percentage  amounts 
of  the  grants  to  these  health  centers 
shall  be  reduced  year  by  year,  so  that 
there  will  be  every  incentive  to  complete 
the  staffing  and  establishment  of  opera- 
tional facilities  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  while  the  Federal  grants  are  avail- 
able. This  helps  to  insure  that  the  fa- 
cilities T^ill  be  available  for  use  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Now  the  bill  itself  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  members  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  was  reported  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  on  this  side  and  have  no 
fui-ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2985)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance in  meeting  the  initial  cost  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for 
comprehensive  community  mental  health 
centers. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2985  with  Mr.  Vanik 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  Vz  hours  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer] 
will  be  recognized  for  IV2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  will  provide  for  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  finance  a  portion  of  the 
costs  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel utilized  to  staff  community  men- 
tal health  centers  during  the  first  51 
months  in  which  such  centers  or  new 
services  in  existing  centers  are  in  opera- 
tion. The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
these  {personnel  is  provided  on  a  declin- 
ing basis  throughout  this  51-month  pe- 
riod and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  51 
months,  no  Federal  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  seiTices  at  the  centers  cov- 
ered. Grants  under  the  legislation  for 
the  financing  of  these  services  thereafter 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  or 
local  community  concerned. 

Our  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
legislation  extending  over  4  days,  and 
considered  it  in  executive  session  for  3 
days,  made  a  substantial  number  of 
amendments  in  the  bill  which  strength- 
ened and  improved  it.  and  ordered  the 
biU  reported  to  the  House  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  costs  of  the  bill  as  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  are  set  out  in 
a  table  on  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port, and  over  the  life  of  the  bill  will 
total  $173,025,000. 

These  amendments,  however,  will  not 
be  the  total  cost  of  the  program,  since  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  administration 
to  come  back  in  3  years  and  request  an 
extension  of  the  program,  at  which  time 
we  will  review  its  operation  and  deter- 
mine whether  further  changes  are  nec- 
essai-y  in  the  program  as  a  part  of  our 
reauthorization. 

Members  will  recall  that  during  the 
88th  Congress  our  committee  considered 
the  bill  which  became  Public  Law 
88-164 — the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Construction  Act  of  1963.  This  bill, 
considered  in  the  88th  Congress,  con- 
sisted of  four  titles.  Title  I  dealt  with 
problems  in  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion; title  III  dealt  with  the  training 
of  personnel  for  the  teaching  of  mentally 
retarded  and  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren; and  title  IV  contained  general  pro- 
visions. 

Title  II  of  that  bUl,  as  initially  pro- 
posed, was  in  two  parts.  The  fii-st  part 
provided  Federal  matching  grants  al- 
lotted among  the  States  according  to  a 
Hill-Burton  type  of  formula  to  assist  in 
meeting  a  portion  of  the  costs  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  that  title  which  proved  ex- 
tremely controversial  and  ultimately  was 
deleted  from  the  legislation  provided 
Federal  assistance  in  the  staffing  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  con- 
structed with  assistance  under  the 
legislation. 

At  the  time  we  held  our  hearings  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress,  it  was  not  com- 
pletely clear  that  Federal  assistance  in 
meeting  the  initial  costs  of  staffing  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  was  nec- 
e.s.sary  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  these  cen- 
ters. Public  Law  88-164  was  signed  by 
the  President  in  August  1963.  Under 
that  legislation  the  States  are  required  to 
submit  State  plans  for  the  construction 


of  community  mental  health  centers  and 
are  required  to  establish  programs  very 
similar  in  overall  structure  and  efifect 
to  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
programs  currently  administered  within 
the  States. 

The  development  and  presentation  of 
these  plans  and  the  approval  thereof 
has  necessarily  taken  some  time.  In 
fact,  all  the  State  plans  have  not  as  yet 
been  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  of 
the  date  of  our  hearings,  only  two  States 
had  actually  submitted  a  plan  but  36 
others  have  indicated  that  they  intend 
to  submit  a  State  plan  before  June  30  of 
this  year.- 

The  response  of  many  States  and  com- 
munities to  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
struction program  has  indicated  that 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  temporary  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  community  mental 
health  centers  when  they  are  initially 
established  in  order  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  transition  for  the  community 
towai'd  meeting  the  costs  of  these  cen- 
ters. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
costs  of  staffing  and  operating  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  serving  an 
area  of  100,000  population  and  providing 
comprehensive  services  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1,200,000  a  year;  of  which  $960,- 
000  will  be  the  costs  of  staflf  with  the 
other  $240,000  going  to  pay  for  utilities, 
custodial  services,  and  the  like.  This  is 
a  substantial  burden  for  a  local  com- 
munity to  meet  all  at  once  and,  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide temporary  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  ease  the  immediate  burden.  The 
Federal  assistance  is  to  be  provided  on 
a  steadily  declining  basis  with  State  ^nd 
local  funds  being  required  to  take  up 
the  slack.  At  the  end  of  51  months  the 
Federal  assistance  will  terminate  and  the 
responsibility  for  staffing  will  thereafter 
be  borne  by  the  State  or  community  con- 
cerned. 

The  States  currently  show  strong  evi- 
dence of  increasing  their  financial  par- 
ticipation in  community  mental  health 
centers.  Twenty-one  States  now  have 
community  mental  health  service  pro- 
grams. The  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated for  community  service  by  19  of 
these  States  for  fiscal  1965  was  approxi- 
mately $57  million  and  the  amounts  that 
communities  are  expected  to  exp>end  are 
approximately  $38  million.  Thus,  the 
total  1965  appropriations  for  community 
mental  health  service  programs  in  19 
States  are  approximately  $100  million. 
The  following  States  have  adopted  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Service  Acts: 

California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana. 
Maine.  Michigan.  Minnesota,  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Oreson,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Community  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  of  community  mental 
health  centers  has  increased  greatly  in 
recent  years. 

In  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964,  a  total  of 
$8.4  million  in  Federal  matching  funds 
was  appropriated  to  assist  States  in  the 
development  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  provision  of  mental  health  services. 
While  the  final  reports  of  those  planning 


efforts  will  not  be  ready  before  the  end 
of  this  summer,  we  already  know  a  great 
many  of  the  planning  results  which  those 
reports  will  document.  More  than  25,000 
citizens  have  been  actively  participating 
in  this  planning  program,  and  that  fact 
alone  tells  us  a  great  deal.  The  planning 
has  been  as  much  local  and  regional  in 
nature  as  it  has  been  a  State  function 
Individual  citizens  in  local  communities 
have  had  the  interest  to  work  at  this 
planning  business.  The  enthusiasm  for 
the  sound  establishment  of  community 
mental  health  services  has  never  been 
higher,  and  it  shows  no  signs  of  dimin- 
isliing.  Although  the  Federal  funds 
which  have  been  supporting  this  plan- 
ning program  will  expire  in  June,  many 
States  have  already  indicated  that  they 
will  continue  the  program  entirely  on 
their  own  resources. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies,  and  the 
increasing  awareness  in  local  communi- 
ties for  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter programs,  there  are  already  200 
communities  that  have  begun  project 
planning  applications  for  community 
mental  health  centers.  In  addition, 
there  are  today  a  number  of  community 
mental  health  centers  in  operation  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  committee  received  testimony 
from  three  Governors,  and  testimony 
presented  by  a  representative  of  a  fourth, 
and  by  numerous  other  persons  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  The  only  oppo- 
sition expressed  to  the  legislation  by  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing  was  expressed  by 
witnesses  from  the  American  Medical 
Association.  However,  the  witnesses 
from  the  American  Medical  Association 
agreed  that  where  needs  cannot  be  met 
on  the  local  or  the  county  or  State  level, 
then  the  needs  must  be  met  on  the  Fed- 
eral level — pages  227  and  228  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  now  to  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  adds  five  new  sections 
to  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act — sections  220  through  224. 

Section  220  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  make  grants  to  meet  a  portion  of 
the  costs  of  compensation  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  for  the  initial 
OE>eration  of  new  community  mental 
health  centers  or  of  new  services  in  ex- 
isting community  mental  health  centers. 
The  grants  would  cover  75  percent  of 
costs  for  the  first  15  months;  60  percent 
of  eligible  costs  for  the  next  12  months; 
45  percent  of  the  eligible  costs  for  the 
next  12  months;  30  peixent  of  the  costs 
for  the  succeeding  12  months;  and  there- 
after no  Federal  funds  would  be  avail- 
able for  these  costs. 

This  means  that  Federal  assistance 
v.'ill  be  furnished  on  a  declining  ba.sis 
for  51  months  in  the  case  of  evei-y  center 
which  receives  a  grant  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill. 

Subsection  <c)  of  this  section  was 
added  by  the  committee.  It  provides 
that  in  making  these  grants,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  take  into  account  the  relative  needs 
of  the  several  States  for  community 
mental  health  centers  and  programs,  the 


relative  financial  needs  of  the  several 
States,  and  their  populations. 

Under  the  legislation  as  initially  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  to  make  grants  to 
a  particular  center  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary.    Of  course,  if 
there  is  more  money  available  than  there 
are  needs  for  it.  then  we  can  be  sure  that 
each  center  which  applies  and  is  other- 
wise   eligible    will    receive    assistance; 
however,  it  is  possible  that  the  needs  may 
be  greater  than  the  authorized  appro- 
priations.    In  such  a  circumstance,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  some  system  to  be 
devised  for  allocation  of  the  funds.    The 
committee     therefore    has     adopted     a 
modification  of  the  usual  formula  grant 
approach   and   has   provided   that   the 
Secretary  shall  take  these  factors  mto 
account  in   making   grants   to  projects 
within  the  States.    By  this  means  we  will 
be  able  to  insure  a  fair  distribution  of 
the  available  funds,  without  tieing  the 
Secretary's    hands   unnecessarily    when 
situations  arise  under  which  the  needs 
in  one  State  are  great  while  at  the  same 
time  another  State  may  not  have  any 
projects  in  a  position  to  be  ready  to  uti- 
lize available  funds. 

Section  221  contained  in  the  bill  sets 
out  the  conditions  under  which  grants 
may  be  made.  Grants  may  be  made  only 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
or  organizations  and  may  only  be  made 
to  centers  which  provide  services  con- 
sisting of  at  least  those  essential  ele- 
ments of  comprehensive  services  pre- 
cribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  third  con- 
dition is  that  either  a  grant  must  have 
been  made  to  the  center  for  construction 
under  the  legislation  approved  during 
the  last  Congress,  or  the  type  of  service 
to  be  provided  was  not  previously  being 
provided  by  the  center. 

The  committee  added  two  additional 
requirements  which  must  be  met  in  order 
for  grants  to  be  made  to  a  center.  The 
first  of  these  additional  requirements  is 
that  the  Secretary  must  determine  that 
there  is  satisfactoiT  assurance  that 
grants  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and  to  the  extent  practicable  increase  the 
level  of  non-Federal  funds  that  would 
in  the  absence  of  Federal  grants  be  made 
available  for  the  program,  and  that  Fed- 
eral funds  will  in  no  event  supplant 
State  or  local  funds.  This  is  the  usual 
maintenance-of-effort  type  of  amend- 
ment frequently  added  to  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

The  other  requirement  added  by  the 
committee  is  that  the  sei-vices  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  center  must  be  described  in 
the  State  mental  health  plan  submitted 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  by  the  State 
mental  health  authority  in  accordance 
with  title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  We  anticipate  that  appropriate 
regulations  will  be  adopted  under  this 
provision  to  assure  that  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  Mental  Health  au- 
thority will  be  given  due  weight  by  both 
the  local  community  and  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  reviewing  each  project 
application. 

Sections  222  and  223  of  the  bill  author- 
ize regulations  and  housekeeping  mat- 
ters, and  section  224  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  4  fiscal  years  1966-69. 


The  committee  expects  to  review  the  pro- 
gram again  prior  to  its  expiration.  We 
have  written  this  provision  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  administri.tion  will  be 
required  to  come  back  to  obtain  further 
authorizations  to  continue  payments 
made  on  account  of  centers  with  respect 
to  which  grants  have  already  been  made 
for  staffing  under  the  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  was  also  added 
by  the  committee  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Accoimting  Office, 
providing  that  recipients  of  grant  as- 
sistance imder  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  records  covering  assist- 
ance furnished  under  the  bill,  and  make 
those  records  available  for  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Similar  pro- 
visions have  been  added  to  d  nvimber  of 
other  laws  in  recent  years.  Members 
will  note  that  this  recordkeeping  and 
audit  authority  is  not  limited  to  the  new 
programs  contained  in  this  bill  but  cover 
all  programs  under  the  basic  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  xs  one  of  the  more 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that  will 
come  before  the  House  during  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  no-  as  expensive  as  many 
and  except  for  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  promise  of  the  program,  it  does 
not  have  quite  as  much  emotional  ap- 
peal as  some  programs;  however,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant steps  this  Congress  will  take. 

In   recent   years,   we   have   all   been 
troubled  by  the  tremendous  increase  in 
crime;   by  the  tremendous  increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency;   by  problems  in- 
volving the  misuse  and  abuse  of  danger- 
ous drugs  and  narcotics;    by  problems 
involving  increased  alcoholism;  by  our 
rising  divorce  rate;  and  by  the  increase 
in    admissions    to    mental    institutions. 
These   problems   are   far-reaching   and 
fundamental  in  our  society,  and  refiect 
in  large  measure  the  inability  of  increas- 
ing number  of  our  citizens  to  cope  with 
the  stresses  of  a  society  which,  as  it  be- 
comes  more   urbanized,   becomes   more 
complex.    These  problems  which  I  have 
just  discussed  can  appropriately  be  con- 
sidered as  the  external  signs  of  some  in- 
crease in  mental  and  emotional  illness  in 
America  and  of  an  increasing  inability 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  citizens  to 
deal  with  the  problems  which  they  face 
in  their  day-to-day  lives. 

The  community  mental  health  center 
programs  will  not,  of  course,  make  these 
problems  go  away  overnight;  however,  if 
the  program  works  out  as  we  imagine  it, 
a  start  will  be  made  in  assisting  many  of 
our  citizens  to  deal  with  these  problems 
that  many  of  them,  unfortunately,  today 
find  too  much  for  them  to  handle.  We 
envision  the  day  when  there  will  be 
throughout  the  United  States  community 
mental  health  centers  whose  services 
will  be  available  to  all  citizens  who  re- 
quire help  with  mental  illness  or  emo- 
tional problems. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that 
increased  mental  health  will  help  solve  in 
some  degree  current  problems  such  as 
alcoholism  and  the  like.  For  example, 
a  recent  study  indicates  that  persons 
who  are  juvenile  delinquents  themselves 
tend  to  have  children  who  also  will  be 


juvenile  delinquents;  and  therefore  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  tends  to 
be  cvunulative.  Similarly,  with  other 
problems.  Therefore,  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  both  in  the  last  Congress 
and  in  this  Congress,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  commimity  mental 
health  centers,  could  well  have  the  pro- 
foundest  beneficial  effects  upon  our  so- 
ciety in  the  long  run.  of  all  legislation 

which   will   be    considered   during    this 

Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  imani- 

mously  ordered  this  bill  reported,  and  we 

recommend   to   the   House   that   it   be 

adopted. 
Mr.    SPRINGER.     Mr.   Chairman,   I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

siune. 


Mr.  Chairman,  not  too  long  ago,  dur- 
ing the  88th  Congress,  I  stood  here  to 
explain  and  support  the  bill  which  would 
provide  funds  for  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers  across 
the  Nation.  Our  committee  had  given 
the  matter  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion, listening  to  the  foremost  experts 
in  the  field  of  mental  health.  One  thing, 
above  all  else,  impressed  us  as  we  stud- 
ied this  vital  matter.  Mental  health 
care  must  be  brought  back  to  the  com- 
munity and  away  from  the  warehouse 
kind  of  care  which  now,  of  necessity,  pre- 
vails in  most  of  oiu-  States. 

We  learned  that  by  making  available 
diagnostic  sei-vices  and  early  in  and  out- 
patient care  for  mental  disorders  at  the 
community  level  the  likelihood  of  suc- 
cessful recovery  rises  dramatically. 
Sending  a  patient  to  a  large,  remote 
hospital  can  be  equivalent  to  throwing 
him  over  a  cliff.  Keeping  him  in  the 
community,  with  familiar  faces  and 
places  can  and  very  likely  will  transform 
his  illness  into  a  minor  and  readily  cura- 
ble ailment. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  88-164  was 
to  carry  out  this  philosophy  and  make 
it  possible  for  most  communities  to  cre- 
ate the  facilities  for  mental  care.  It  was 
a  Hill-Burton  bill  for  mental  health. 

At  that  time  we  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  financial  assistance 
for  staffing  these  centers,  but  decided 
that  it  might  not  be  necessary,  and  if 
not  really  necessary  it  was  dowrulght  un- 
desirable. 

In  the  months  that  have  passed  since 
consideration  of  Public  Law  88-164  the 
State  and  local  governments  have  been 
carrying  out  the  long-range  and  com- 
parative  planning  function  which  has 
been  ground  into  all  programs  of  this 
type.   They  have  been  assessing  the  needs 
for  mental  health  facilities  on  a  detailed 
basis  within  their  jurisdictions  and  even 
establishing     priorities     for     projects. 
Along  with  this  job  of  planning  they  have 
been  counting  their  peimies — assessing 
the  resources  available  at  both  State  and 
local  levels  to  do  the  complete  job.    They 
know  that  there  is  need  for  action  in  this 
field  and  that  plans  should  include  alter- 
natives which  depend  upon  varying  fac- 
tors.   An  addition  to  the  local  hospital 
is  no  good  if  it  cannot  be  supported  once 
it  is  in  place.    No  amount  of  money  can 
make  it  go  if  persormel  to  man  it  are 
totally  unavailable.    This  planning  and 
assessment  function  was  contemplated 
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by  the  previous  legislation,  and  based 
upon  past  experience  with  programs  of 
this  kind  the  various  governmental  units 
went  at  it  with  a  will. 

When  we  looked  at  H.R.  2985  the  pat- 
tern of  results  from  this  planning  effort 
seemed  to  indicate  that  something  fur- 
ther was  required.  The  States  with  ex- 
cellent records  of  accomplishment  in  the 
mental  health  field,  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  being  one  of  those,  came  foru'ard 
to  report  that  staffing  assistance  would 
be  necessary  if  the  purposes  of  Public 
Law  8&-164  were  to  be  carried  out.  There 
was  no  reason  to  look  upon  this  con- 
clusion as  a  grab  for  Federal  funds. 
These  States  had  committed  their  re- 
sources to  this  effort  long  before  the 
Federal  Government  gave  any  indication 
of  assistance.  They  had,  at  least  in  part, 
furnished  the  experience  upon  which  the 
soundness  of  the  whole  concept  of  treat- 
ment could  stand. 

I  have  been  satisfied  by  the  record  pre- 
sented by  these  progressive  and  responsi- 
ble State  governments  that  we  should 
now  proceed  to  make  funds  available  for 
staffing  assistance  with  some  caveats  and 
adequate  safeguards. 

Now  that  the  planning  has  gone  for- 
ward  we   know   that   the   construction 
money  is  in  great  demand.    Apparently 
every  State  can  use  its  initial  allocation. 
Now  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  costing  out 
the  program  as  it  applies  to  the  indi- 
vidual community.     Now  we  also  know 
that  the  combined  requirement  for  con- 
struction, staffing,  and  operating  funds 
makes  a  big  bite  for  many  cities.    I  am 
sure    that    many    ambitious    plans    for 
mental  health  centers  have  been  reas- 
sessed and  cut  back  to  realistic  levels 
consistent  with  the  resources  available 
now  and  in  the  future.    Not  every  com- 
munity is  going  to  find  it  possible  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  over  $1  million  per  year  in 
operating  expense  for  each  100,000  pop- 
ulation.   But  with  the  boost  supplied  by 
this  and  the  previous  legislation  they  can 
and  apparently  are  ready  and  willing  to 
commit  themselves   to   reasonable   and 
meaningful  programs  to  meet  the  mental 
health  problem  on  their  own  frontiers. 
Recognizing   the   .sincerity,  eagerness, 
and  dedication  of  all  echelons  wc  must, 
however,  also  recognize  potential  prob- 
lems. 

The  legislation,  as  originally  proposed, 
would  have  made  the  allocation  of  the 
funds  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  a  matter  of  consid- 
ering  and   accepting   projects    as   they 
came  to  him.   This  would  put  a  premiiun 
on  speed,  rather  than  thoroughness  and 
deliberate  planning.    It  could  well  result 
in  all  of  the  staffing  money  going  to  a 
few  States  or  even  to  a  few  cities  which 
happen  to  be  ready  and  funded.    This 
would  frustrate  the  overall  intent  of  the 
program.     The   alternative   of   formula 
grants  across  the  board  was  considered 
but    not    adopted    by    the    committee. 
Rather,    the    committee    provided    that 
the   Secretary   shall   take   into   account 
the  relative  need  of  the  States  for  men- 
tal health  centers,  the  financial  need, 
and  population.     This  is  much  in  the 
manner  of  Hill-Burton,  but  it  avoids  the 
complication  of  having  all   the  money 
spread  out  in  places  it  might  not  be  used 


soon,  if  at  all.  It  should  expedite  the 
opening  of  mental  health  centers  in  more 
places  within  the  next  3  years. 

Another  problem  recognized  by  the 
committee  had  to  do  with  planning.  Any 
community  which  has  carefully  thought 
out  its  program  and  is  ready  to  create 
and  maintain  a  community  mental 
health  center  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. But  pure  town-to-town  competi- 
tion for  funds  could  be  disastrous  to 
long-range  health  goals  on  a  statewide 
basis.  The  State  government  should 
take  an  overall  look  at  the  needs  for  such 
facilities  and  the  part  it  will  play  in 
meeting  them.  Therefore,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  State  mental  health  plan 
shall  describe  the  services  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  funds  provided  hereunder. 
This  gives  necessary  guidance  to  the 
community  in  making  its  project  and  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  considering 
it  for  approval. 

The  Federal  Government  has  had  some 
experience  in  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams which  provide  funds  for  personnel 
and   administrat've  costs.     The  earlier 
projects  disclosed  a  great  tendency  on 
the  part  of  State  and  local  administra- 
tors to  use  this  windfall  of  Federal  funds 
to  pay  the  people  already  aboard  and  to 
finance  the  services  then  being  offered. 
Obviously,  this  frustrated  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  program.    Unless  we  cre- 
ate new  services  and  raise  the  entire  level 
of  effort  by  the  State  and  by  the  commu- 
nity, we  are  wasting  the  resources  pro- 
vided by  Congress.    Certainly  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  legislation  to  assist  in 
the  creation  of  new  community  mental 
health  centers  and  in  the  provision  of 
new  mental  health  services.    As  in  other 
Federal  programs  such  as  the  highway 
progi-am.     this     principle     undoubtedly 
works  some  injustice  on  local  govern- 
ments which  have  taken  early  action  to 
attack  the  problem.     We  have  already 
learned  that  it  is  impractical  to  create  a 
Federal  program  which  looks  backward 
and  tries  to  bail  out  ongoing  programs. 
If  the  funds  are  used  to  support  new 
projects  and  new  services  certainly  every 
community  will  in  the  long  run  benefit. 
Certainly  at  the  State  level  any  support 
offered  will  relieve  funds  for  other  uses 
in  the  same  area  of  activity.    For  these 
reasons  the  bill  provides  staffing  assist- 
ance for  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters constructed  under  Public  Law  88- 
164  or  for  new  services  to  be  added  to 
facilities  in  being.    It  is  recognized  that 
there  is  room  for  some  interpretation  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  community  mental 
health  center  and  also  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes new  services.    The  report  on  this 
bill  discusses  and  describes  in  some  de- 
tail the  services  making  up  a  program  of 
comprehensive     mental     health     care. 
Within  these  guidelines  I  feel  that  we 
have  the  basis  for  judicious  use  of  the 
staffing  funds. 

Last  year  in  the  consideration  and  the 
debates  on  Public  Law  88-164  it  was 
pointed  out  that  any  staffing  assistance 
was  likely  to  become  a  pennanent  pro- 
gram. No  doubt  there  have  been  already 
pressures  for  construction  funds  with  no 
requirement  for  local  participation.  We 
have  managed  to  stay  well  within  the 
original  philosophy  of  the  Hill-Burton 


Act  in  the  matter  of  hospital  construc- 
tion. We  must  do  the  same  with  staffing. 
The  record  of  hearings  discloses  the 
sincere  belief  of  the  Governors  who  ap- 
peared before  us  that  the  diminishing 
scale  of  assistance  set  forth  in  this  bill 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  State  gov- 
ernments to  pick  up  the  burden  and 
thereafter  successfully  operate  the  insti- 
tutions created  hereunder.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize enough  the  necessity  for  im- 
pressing upon  the  States  the  need  to  look 
ahead  to  the  day  when  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  the  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  will  be 
transferred  to  the  local  communifes. 

The  cost  of  providing  initial  staffing 
assistance  is  not  small.    Exactly  what  it 
will  cost  cannot  be  accurately  forecast  at 
this  time.    Enough  planning  and  prepa- 
ration has  taken  place,  however,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  projects  ready  for  a.ssist- 
ance  over  the  next  3  years  will  require 
$19  V2  million  in  1966,  $24  million  in  1967, 
and  $30  million  in  1968.   These,  of  course, 
are  only  the  initial  grants  and  once  an 
institution  qualifies  for  assistance  it  will 
continue  to  receive  funds  for  a  total  of 
4  years  and  3  months.    Each  year  then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  fund  the  new  starts 
and  also  the  previously  approved  proj- 
ects.    This  bill  contemplates  only  the 
starts  for  the  next  3  years.  Assuming 
that  the  entire  community  mental  health 
program  works  out  as  anticipated,  there 
will  be  new  projects  after  that  time.   The 
committee  has  authorized  only  the  sums 
to  finance  the  new  starts  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  and  the  sustaining  funds  for 
those  years  and  1  additional  year.    The 
reason  for  following  this  procedure  lies 
in  the  history  of  other  health  legislation 
favorably  considered  by  this  body.    It  was 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  the 
next  Congress  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  this  program.    This  can 
be  done  before  the  expiration  of  the  au- 
thority of  initial  grants  and  in  any  event 
before  expiration  of  the  fourth  year. 

With  the  limitations  and  the  safe- 
guards which  the  committee  has  care- 
fully considered  and  incorporated  in  this 
bill,  I  feel  that  we  can  safely  proceed  to 
provide  the  initial  staffing  assistance  for 
community  mental  health  centers.  I  am 
happy  to  have  introduced  this  legislation 
and  to  have  been  one  of  its  authors.  I 
consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant and  far-reaching  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  come  before  the  Congress  in 
1965. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2985  and  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  important  bill  to  the  floor. 
When  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  was  before  Congress  in  1963, 
I  urged  that  provision  be  made  for  staff- 
ing the  centers.  Unfortunately,  staffing 
grants  were  deleted. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  I  sponsored  H.R. 
9639  and  in  this  Congress  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  4545.  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  initial  staffing 
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of  community  mental  health  centers. 
I  am  delighted  that  legislation  is  now 
before  us  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  It 
will  also  assist  in  the  staffing  of  new 
services  in  existing  community  mental 
health  centers. 

The  need  for  funds  for  staffing  is  crit- 
ical. Two  years  of  experience  present 
compelling  evidence  of  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  for  staffing,  demon- 
strating that  the  deletion  in  1963  was 
unwise. 

According  to  Secretary  Celebrezze  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  this  bill,  there  has  been 
tremendous  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
Nation  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity mental  iiealth  services.  The 
Secretai-y  pointed  out,  however,  that  all 
of  the  States  are  heavily  burdened  by  the 
cost  of  maintaining  public  institutions 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded and  that,  while  the  States  are  also 
accepting  the  commitment  to  help  sup- 
port community  mental  health  centers, 
many  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  take  the 
first  big  step  without  this  help.  Appli- 
cations for  construction  grants  have 
been  fewer  than  expected,  a  situation  the 
Department  attributes  to  the  fact  that 
staffing  grants  w.ne  not  included  in  the 
original  legislation.  It  now  seems  obvi- 
ous that,  if  we  are  really  to  enter  that 
"new  era  in  the  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill"  which  was  envisioned  in  1963, 
we  must  provide  funds  to  staff  the  new 
mental  health  centers. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  convincing 
evidence  that  employing  adequate  num- 
bers of  trained  professional  personnel 
will  result  in  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  rate  of  successful  cures  among  the 
mentally  ill.  Statistics  show  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  resident  patients  in  our 
State  mental  hospitals  in  recent  years. 
We  might  ask  what  caused  this  decline. 
The  answer  may  be  found  in  increased 
State  spending  for  drugs  and  personnel. 
The  National  Committee  Against  Mental 
Illness  reports  that  in  1945  there  was 
only  one  full-time  employee  for  evei-y  6.8 
patients  in  State  mental  hospitals  but 
that  in  1963  the  ratio  had  improved  to 
one  full-time  employee  for  eveiT  2.6  pa- 
tients. In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  em- 
ployees to  patients  has  more  than 
doubled  despite  a  staggering  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  patients  treated. 
According  to  the  National  Committee 
Against  Mental  Illness,  this  increase  in 
personnel  is  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  very  welcome  in- 
crease in  the  net  release  rate  of  our  public 
mental  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not  realize  the 
full  value  of  the  community  centers  we 
build  if  we  fail  to  provide  funds  to  staff 
them.  As  one  expert  in  the  field  of 
mental  health.  Dr.  George  Preston,  has 
said : 

No  building  ever  cured  a  patient.  Patients 
can  be  cured  only  by  trained  people.  They 
can  be  cured  at  home  or  in  tents,  or  on 
farms,  or  crowded  wards,  if  there  are  enough 
trained  people  to  spend  enough  time  with 
each  patient. 

Although  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  in 
recent  years  about  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tors, nurses,  and  other  professional  man- 


power, testimony  before  the  committee 
indicates  that  there  is  adequate  trained 
personnel  to  staff  the  community  mental 
health  centers.  This  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  mental  health  traineeship  pro- 
gram established  by  Congress  in  1948. 
Under  this  program  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  more  than  30,000  stipends  have 
been  granted  to  physicians,  nurses,  psy- 
chologists, and  social  workers  who  wished 
to  specialize  in  treating  the  mentally  ill. 
Moreover,  we  expect  the  Health  Profes- 
sion Educational  Assistance  Act  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1963  and  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1964  to  further  increase  the 
number  of  trained  personnel  ultimately 
available  to  the  community  mental 
health  centers.  The  problem,  then,  is  not 
insufficient  manpower  but  insufficient 
funds  to  attract  them  to  the  community 
centers.  The  adoption  of  the  bill  before 
us  today  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  this  situation. 

A  number  of  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, including  Secretary  Celebreeze 
and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Felix,  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  emphasized  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  mental  health  centers  with 
adequate  staffs.  According  to  their  fig- 
ures, the  number  of  children  with  mental 
illnesses  is  increasing  at  a  frightening 
rate.  They  cited  a  recent  study  which 
shows  that  there  may  be  as  many  as 
500,000  children  with  psychoses  or 
borderline  conditions.  Another  million 
suffer  with  various  mental  disorders,  and 
at  least  500  children  commit  suicide  each 
year.  As  we  know,  there  are  very  few 
clinics  and  residential  schools  which  ac- 
cept these  children,  and  many  of  those 
are  far  beyond  the  financial  reach  of 
most  families.  If  these  children  are  to 
be  saved  from  lifetimes  in  mental  insti- 
tutions, we  must  provide  them  with  care 
now.    The  need  is  imperative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  one 
other  point.  It  is  this:  If  our  community 
mental  health  centers  are  to  achieve 
maximum  effectiveness,  they  will  have 
to  offer  truly  comprehensive  programs 
from  emergency  care  to  aftercare.  And 
they  will  have  to  make  full  use  of  the 
special  training  and  ability  of  various 
specialists.  We  must  not  fall  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  psychiatrists  alone 
can  treat  the  mentally  ill.  Other  pro- 
fessional personnel,  especially  phycholo- 
gists,  have  an  important  role  to  play. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  bill  before 
us  covers  all  appropriate  "professional 
and  technical"  personnel  needed  to  diag- 
nose, treat,  and  rehabilitate  the  men- 
tally ill.  And  the  regulations  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
should  be  drafted  accordingly. 

The  Nation's  mental  health  is  vitally 
important.  This  bill,  which  is  similar  to 
my  bill,  H.R.  4545,  is  a  significant  step 
forward  in  this  field.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunning- 
ham 1. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


merce. I  think  this  is  a  most  important 
piece  of  legislation,  I  support  it,  and  I 
hope  it  will  pass  overwhelmingly,  because 
I  know  what  a  tremendous  help  this  will 
be  to  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  proposal.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
meticulously  and  carefully  worked  out 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  most  acceptable, 
desirable,  and  necessary  program. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  thorough  work 
and  understanding  they  have  displayed 
in  considering  this  legislation.  I  com- 
mend every  Member  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  the  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  this  program,  which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  important  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  service  in  the  Congress.  This 
program  affects  people  who,  too  long, 
have  been  without  the  attention  that 
they  should  receive.  I  refer  to  the  men- 
tally affected  people  in  our  country. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised,  and 
in  many  instances  misunderstandings,  in 
connection  with  this  legislation.  As  an 
example,  there  have  been  some  who 
raised  the  question  that  the  psycholo- 
gists were  not  treated  as  they  should  be 
in  this  program.  That  arises  out  of  a 
misunderstanding. 

Dr.  Brayfield  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  one  sentence  just  in 
case  someone  may  again  raise  the  ques- 
tion that  this  particular  profession  was 
being  discriminated  against  in  this  leg- 
islation. There  has  not  been  any  dis- 
crimination against  them. 
He  comments  and  I  quote : 

In  this  respect,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  proposed  amendment  places  no  restric- 
tions as  to  administration  of  these  centers 
and  it  is  not  assumed  that  an  M.D.,  must  be 
placed  in  charge. 

I  think  that  this  statement,  which  is  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  bill,  should 
clarify  any  misunderstanding. 

I  think  also  it  would  probably  be  ad- 
visable for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  other  interested 
persons  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  infonnation  as  to  staffing  patterns 
of  an  average  community  mental  health 
center.  I  will  request  when  we  get  back 
in  the  House  permission  for  this  infor- 
mation to  be  placed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

staffing   pattern   of  an   average   community 
mental  health  center 


Total 
numljer 

Total 
cost 

I'sychiatrist  s - 

6 
i 

6 

14 

24 

'2 

0 

$135.(100 
60,a(Hl 

Social  workers. 

Niir'^cs 

00,000 

ir2.o(«. 

120,000 

Hfiilth  educators        .  

20.000 

Occupational  therapists 

16,000 

Totnl              

58 

5J3, 000 

Note.— In  arUiltion,  approximately  14  supportiiic 
personnel  Including  EEG  technicians,  lat>oratory  tecii- 
nicians.  X-ray  technicians,  dieticians,  practical  nursic.s 
orderlies,  at  total  cost  of  $80,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  it  Is 
the  puiT>ose  of  this  bill,  after  a  3-year 
period  to  turn  these  centers  over  to  the 
States  for  their  operation  and  that  the 
Federal  financing  will  end  at  that  time 
and  that  they  will  be  returned  to  local 
and  State  administration? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  general  he  is  correct. 
For  clarification  I  should  point  out  that 
the  localities  and  communities  and 
States  have  charge  of  these  programs. 
It  is  under  their  complete  control  and 
supervision.  The  Federal  Government 
provides  some  assistance  for  51  months. 
For  15  months,  as  I  previously  explained, 
75  percent  of  the  cost  of  personnel.  The 
year  following  that.  60  percent.  The 
year  following  that.  45  percent.  And 
the  final  year,  30  percent. 

Then  the  Federal  Government  phases 
out  of  it  altogether.  So  the  gentleman 
is  correct  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  After  3  years  and  15 
months  the  Federal  Government  gets 
out  of  this? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  After  4  years  and  3 
months. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment steps  out  of  this  program? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  so  far  as  the  cost 
is  concerned — yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1963  Congress  passed  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  This  was  a 
constructive  and  imaginative  approach 
to  the  problem  of  mental  health  in  our 
Nation.  Based  on  the  growing  evidence 
that  many  of  our  mentally  ill  could  be 
treated  with  greatly  improved  prospects 
of  early  recovei"y  in  relatively  small  and 
flexible  mental  health  centers  near  their 
homes,  this  bill  authorized  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  such  centers. 

Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that 
although  this  provided  a  good  start,  the 
problem  is  not  solely  one  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  A  critical  factor  that  has  ham- 
pered most  of  the  facilities  initiated 
vmder  this  act  has  been  the  lack  of  initial 
funds  for  staf&ng  of  the  centers.  While 
it  seems  that  permanent  sources  of  funds 
to  meet  the  cost  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional pei'sonnel  may  be  developed  in  the 
future,  the  lack  of  these  funds  at  the 
crucial  beginning  period  can  spell  the 
difference  between  providing  the  care 
needed  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  the  tragic  consequences  of  delay. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  would  amend  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  toward 
meeting  the  cost  of  trained  personnel  in 
such  centers  during  the  first  51  months 
in  which  such  centers,  or  new  services 
in  existing  centers,  are  in  operation. 

While  this  bill  works  on  the  assump- 
tion that  local  funds  will  be  available  in 
the  future.  I  think  that  such  an  assump- 
tion is  experimental  in  nature.  I  do  not 
think  that  in  passing  the  bill  we  should 
consider  that  we  are  foreclosing  the  pos- 
sibility of  extending  the  assistance  if  this 
proves  necessaiT- 


I  myself  am  very  deeply  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  this  bill.  Not  only 
does  the  testimony  given  t)efore  the  com- 
mittee argue  very  strongly  to  this  point 
but  I  have  been  in  close  contact  recently 
with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
regarding  legislation  I  plan  to  introduce 
this  week  on  narcotics  addiction,  and  the 
authorities  at  these  Institutes  have  stated 
repeatedly  that  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems with  any  program  of  this  nature  is 
that  of  staflBng  the  facilities.  I  believe 
there  is  urgent  need  for  this  legislation 
and  I  ur?e  your  sunport  of  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  during  delib- 
erations of  the  1963  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  I  too  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  growing 
problems  of  mental  health  in  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  fills  a  very  critical 
need — that  of  staffing  for  community 
mental  health  centers.  During  1963  the 
Congress  recognized  the  merits  of  a  new 
method  of  treatment  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Instead  of  removing  patients  from  their 
environment,  placing  them  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings  away  from  their  relatives 
and  friends,  and  compounding  their 
maladies,  noted  psychiatric  and  social 
experts,  and  psychologists  as  well,  urged 
the  program  of  community  treatment 
centers  which  was  enacted. 

The  implementation  of  this  program 
depends  on  the  staffing  of  these  facilities. 
It  has  become  apparent  that  communi- 
ties and  local  governmental  units  cannot 
immediately  assume  the  total  financial 
resfKjnsibilities  of  such  centers  during 
this  transitional  period.  Tlie  temporary 
assistance  to  be  furnished  will  make  it 
possible  to  stem  what  has  been  estimated 
as  an  increase  of  over  100  percent  in  the 
number  of  mental  cases  in  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  14  during  the 
period  from  1960  to  1970.  This  fact  be- 
comes even  more  shocking  when  viewed 
within  the  context  of  an  overall  increase 
of  20  percent  in  the  10  to  14  age  bracket 
during  the  same  period. 

Because  36  States  have  already  indi- 
cated they  would  use  the  first  year's  con- 
struction funds  for  these  centers,  and 
because  200  communities  in  48  States 
have  -tarted  planning  for  community 
health  centers.  I  ask  the  House  to  act 
with  favor  on  this  legislation  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  provide  these  centers 
with  the  trained  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  so  vitally  needed. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  writing  of  this  legislation,  H.R.  2985. 
experience  has  proven  to  be  a  wise 
teacher.  When  the  Community  Health 
Centers  Act  was  passed  2  years  ago.  it 
was  limited  to  funds  for  construction. 
Funds  were  not  provided  for  staff  sal- 
aries. It  was  felt  at  that  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  get  into  the 
field  of  providing  money  for  salaries  of 
personnel  in  community-operated  men- 
tal health  centers,  at  least  until  experi- 
ence with  this  new  program  had  estab- 
lished a  need  so  compelling  as  to  over- 
ride other  objections. 

Now,  2  years  later,  that  need  has  been 
shown  clearly.  From  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 


and  Foreign  Commerce,  it  is  apparent 
that  this  legislation  must  be  adopted  if 
the  program  is  to  succeed. 

One  is  particularly  struck  by  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  rate  of  admis- 
sion of  children  and  young  persons  to 
State  mental  institutions.  In  fact,  the 
committee  reports  that  if  present  trends 
continue,  there  will  be  an  increase,  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970,  of  more  than  100 
percent  in  the  number  of  hospitalized 
young  people  from  10  to  14  years  of  age. 
although  the  increase  of  this  age  group 
in  the  general  population  will  be  only  20 
percent. 

Response  to  this  frightening  statistic 
is  reflected  in  the  actions  now  being 
taken  throughout  the  country  in  nearly 
all  the  States  to  establish  mental  health 
centers.  There  are  already  200  commu- 
nities in  48  States  that  have  begim  plan- 
ning project  applications  for  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers.  Many,  how- 
ever, report  that  it  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  start  and  develop  these  pro- 
grams unless  the  Federal  Government 
provides  funds  for  initial  staffing  and 
operational  expenses. 

The  States  and  communities  simply 
are  not  able  to  develop  financial  resources 
swiftly  enough  to  put  this  program  into 
action  in  time  to  combat  the  tragically 
rising  need. 

This  bill  provides  a  good  solution  that 
has  been  endorsed  in  committee  by 
members  of  both  parties  without  dissent. 
It  does  not  propose  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  over  the  State's  traditional 
functions  but  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  helping  them  to  get  started  and  to 
operate  during  the  crucial  transitional 
period.  Assistance,  under  this  bill  is  to 
be  provided  on  a  declining  basis  for  a 
period  of  4  years  and  3  months. 
Thereafter,  the  financing  of  the  costs  of 
staffing  and  operations  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  States  and  communities. 

This  is  a  sound  approach,  which  is  re- 
sponsive to  pressing  needs.  I  endorse  it 
enthusiastically  and  urge  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  2985. 
I  do  so  with  a  deep  conviction,  based  on 
events  that  have  occurred  since  the  day 
when  the  88th  Congress  rejected  a  similar 
proposal. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Community  Mentol 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963.  That  stat- 
ute, as  we  all  know,  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds  to  be  grant- 
ed the  States  in  support  of  financing  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  construction 
of  community  mental  health  centers. 

In  the  months  since  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  was  adopted, 
we  have  heard  from  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  are  working  to  estab- 
lish these  centers. 

It  has  become  obvious  that,  helpful  as 
Federal  construction  grants  will  be  to 
many  communities,  that  there  are 
others — quite  a  large  number,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— that  need  new  mental  health  serv- 
ices in  the  community  more  than  they 
need  new  buildings. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
it  possible  for  communities  to  secure 
these  services,  since  the  amendment  pro- 


vides for  Federal  aid  to  finance  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  initial  staffing  of  new 
centers,  or  to  finance  additional  staff  for 
centers'  already  in  existence  when  they 
provide  additional  and  augmented  treat- 
ment services  to  the  mentally  ill. 

As  you  know.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  this  House.  We  recently 
completed  hearings  on  the  proposed 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
At  that  time.  I  asked  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  how 
much  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters program  is  going  to  be  held  up  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  Federal  assistance 
for  staffing. 

He  told  me  that  the  smaller  commu- 
nities that  will  have  worked  for  the  next 
year  or  two  to  collect  enough  funds  to 
match  the  Federal  construction  funds 
will  be  the  ones  to  be  hurt  the  most,  since 
they  will  not  have  sufficient  operating 
funds.  And  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  call 
for  assurance  of  available  operating 
funds  before  construction  funds  are 
awarded. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  here  today  my 
comments   in   the   Appropriations  Sub- 
committee.    My  mail  shows  that  Con- 
gress made  a  mistake  last  year  in  not 
allowing  funds  for  the  staffing  of  these 
centers.    I  know  we  are  at  fault  on  that. 
All  my  mail  shows  that  we  should  have 
provided  these  staffing  funds.    One  of  the 
main  reasons  why  we  have  not  had  more 
progress  in  this  field  is  because  of  the 
lack  of  staffing  funds  for  these  centers. 
Since  the  time  that  I  made  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  conducted  hearings  on  the 
amendment  before   us  today,  and  the 
measure  was  reported  out  of  committee 
uith  a  unanimous  "do-pass. "    I  ask  that 
the  House  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  Interstate  Committee  and  give  the 
staffing  proposal  its  approval. 

Witness  after  Tvitness  has  testified  that 
the  amendment  will  not  bring  about  the 
need  for  permanent  Federal  financing  in 
providing  funds  to  hire  staff  personnel. 
As  written,  the  amendment  provides 
matching  funds  for  this  purpose  on  a  de- 
clining scale  each  year  for  4  years  and  3 
months. 

With  this  aid,  States,  counties,  munic- 
ipalities and  private  agencies  that  spon- 
sor a  community  mental  health  center 
will  be  given  the  breathing  space  they 
need  to  complete  their  own  local  finan- 
cial arrangements  on  a  permanent  op- 
erative basis. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
that  States  continue  to  appropriate  tax 
funds  to  pay  the  load  for  patients  in 
mental  hospitals.  And  even  though  the 
number  of  patients  in  these  hospitals  has 
again  decreased  for  the  9th  consecutive 
year,  it  will  be  some  time  before  enough 
commvmity  centers  are  in  operation  to 
cause  a  significant,  further  reduction  in 
the  hospital  population. 

During  this  period,  the  financial  drain 
on  States  and  counties  to  provide  mental 
hospital  services  will  continue,  and  many 
States  just  do  not  see  a  new  source  of 
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funds  to  add  to  comimunity  services  and 
pay  for  the  mental  hospiUls  at  the  same 
time. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the 
States  to  bring  the  new  community- 
based  system  of  treatment  into  opera- 
tion, at  which  time  the  costs  of  hospitali- 
zation for  mental  patients  viall  decrease 
more  rapidly.  And  at  the  same  time, 
local  sources  of  financing  can  be  assem- 
bled for  the  longterm  operation  of  these 
centers. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Con- 
gress now  has  an  opportunity  to  rectify 
the  mistake  it  made  last  year,  and  I  ask 
that  the  House  vote  its  approval. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  suggest 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  E»ursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  Amendments  of  1965". 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Commtmity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  amend- 
ing the  heading  of  title  II  thereof  to  read 
"TITLE  II— COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS',  (2)  by  inserting  inunediately  be- 
low section  200  of  such  Act  "Part  A— Grants 
FOR  Construction",  (3)  by  striking  out  "this 
title"  each  place  where  it  appears  in  sec- 
tions 201  through  207  of  such  Act  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  part",  and  (4) 
by  striking  out  "title  II"  each  place  where 
it  appears  in  titles  I  and  IV  of  such  Act  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part  A  of  title  II  . 
(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  title  II  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  B — Grants  for  Initwl  Cost  of  Pro- 
fessional AND  Technical  Personnel  of 
Centers 


"authorization,  duration,  and  amounts  of 
grants 
"Sec.  220.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  establishment  and  initial  opera- 
tion of  community  mental  health  centers 
providing  all  or  part  of  a  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  program,  the  Sec- 
retary mav,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  make  grants  to  meet,  for  the 
temporary  periods  specified  in  this  section,  a 
portion  of  the  costs  (determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  under  section  223)  of  com- 
pensation of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel for  the  initial  operation  of  new  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  or  of  new  serv- 
ices in  community  mental  health  centers. 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  for  any  center 
under  this  part  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
and  ending  v^-ith  the  close  of  four  years  and 
three  months  after  such  first  day;  and  such 
grants  with  respect  to  any  center  may  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
period  ending  with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
month  following  such  first  day.  60  per  centtim 
of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  thereafter,  45 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  second  year 
thereafter,  and  30  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  the  third  year  thereafter. 

"(c)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  relative  needs 
of  the  several  States  for  community  mental 
health  center  programs,  their  relative  finan- 
cial needs,  and  their  populations. 


"applications  and  conditions  for  approval 
"Sec.  221.  (a)  Grants  under  this  part  with 
respect  to  any  community  mental  health 
center  may  be  made  only  upon  application, 
and  only  If — 

"(1)  the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  which  owns 
or  operates  the  center; 

"(2)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
center,  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  other 
facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the  applicant 
or  aCaiiated  or  associated  with  the  applicant, 
will  be  part  of  a  program  providing,  prin- 
cipally for  persons  residing  In  a  particular 
community  or  communities  in  or  near  which 
such  center  is  situated,  at  least  those  es- 
sential elements  of  comprehensive  mental 
health  services  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(3)  (A)  a  grant  was  made  under  part  A  of 
this  title  to  assist  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  center  or  (B)  the  type  of  service 
to  be  provided  as  part  of  such  program  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  under  this  part  was  not 
previously  being  provided  by  the  center  with 
respect  to  which  such  application  is  made; 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  for  any  period 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  lo  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  program  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  will 
in  no  event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and 
other  non -Federal  funds;  and 

"(5)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
center  are  described  in  the  State  mental 
health  plan  submitted  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  by  the  State  mental  health  author- 
ity In  accordance  with  title  in  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
part  after  June  30,  1968.  with  respect  to  any 
community  mental  health  center  or  with 
respect  to  any  type  of  service  provided  by 
such  a  center  unless  a  grant  with  resi>ect 
thereto  was  made  under  this  peirt  prior  to 

July  1. 1968. 

"payments 

"Sec   222.  Pavment  of  grants  under  this 
part  may  be  made   (after  necessary  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)   In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  in  such  installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 
"regulations 
"Sec.  223.  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council   (appointed  pursuant  to  the 
Public  Health   Service   Act),  prescribe  gen- 
eral   regulations    concerning    ellglbUity    of 
centers   under   this   part,   determination    of 
eligible  costs  with  reEF>ect  to  which  grants 
may  be  made,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
(including    those    specified   in    section   221) 
for  approving  applications  under  this  part. 
"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec    224.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $19,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   June    30,    1966.    $24,000,000    for   the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  $30,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1968. 
to  enable  the  Secretarv  to  make  initial  grants 
to  community  mental  health  centers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part.     For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  vears.  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to   be   appropriated  such  sums   as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  grants  to  such 
centers    which    have    previously    received    a 
grant  under  this  part   and  are   eligible   for 
such  a  grant  for  the  year  for  which  sums 
are  being  appropriated  under  this  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Title  IV  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Faculties    and    Community    Mental    Health 
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Centers  Construction  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"RECORDS  AND  AUDFT 

"Sec.  408.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

Mb)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion of  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  assistance  received  under  this  Act." 

Mr.  HARRIS  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  be  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  natiue 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  new  ideas  of  psy- 
chiatric treatment  have  been  developed. 
No  part  of  the  medical  profession  has 
shown  more  rapid  increase  of  and  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  concerning  mental 
illnesses  and  their  treatment. 

Under  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act.  many  centers  have  been 
built  throughout  various  States,  but 
many  remain  without  adequate  staffing. 
Patients  who  in  many  areas  were  sent 
away  to  overcrowded,  unsanitary,  pris- 
on-like institutions  are  being  treated 
quickly  and  at  nearby  centers  and  are 
being  returned  to  their  homes  cured  or 
improved  in  a  matter  of  days.  The  total 
cost  per  patient  will  be  less,  for  the  treat- 
ment then  will  be  greatly  shortened. 

Mental  illness  is  no  respecter  of  blood- 
lines, age.  or  status.  If  it  has  not  struck 
someone  close  to  you.  it  may  well  do  so 
at  any  time.  Nothing  is  more  heart- 
rending than  to  see  a  child,  a  friend,  or 
a  relative  out  of  contact  with  reality 
groping  with  problems  of  the  fantastic 
and  unreal.  Nothing  is  more  satisfying 
than  to  see  a  mind  regain  itself  under 
modern,  effective  treatment  given  by 
well-trained  psychiatrists  in  a  wholesome 
environment.  It  is  expensive,  but  it  is 
more  expensive  to  allow  those  patients 
to  be  improperly  treated  or  to  be  housed 
in  a  "snake  pit."  It  is  our  duty,  regard- 
less of  the  cost,  to  care  for  our  less  for- 
tunate brothers. 

In  our  highly  organized  society  with 
such  an  increased  pace  at  which  we  live, 
we  can  expect  more  mental  illness  rather 
than  less.  Let  us  then  not  hesitate  to 
vote  for  this  bill  which  will  provide  ade- 


quately trained  personnel  to  care  for  our 
mentally  ill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Vanik.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  2985)  to  authorize  assistance  in 
meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  for  comprehen- 
sive community  mental  health  centers, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  356,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  loile,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ayes  389,  nays  0,  not  voting  44,  as 
follows: » 
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YEAS— 389 

Abbitt 

Brademas 

Corman 

Abernethy 

Bray 

Craley 

Adair 

Brock 

Cramer 

Addabbo 

Brooks 

Culver 

Albert 

Broomfield 

Cunningham 

Anderson,  III. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Curtln 

Anderson, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Daddario 

Tenn. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Dague 

Andrews, 

Buchanan 

Davis,  Ga. 

George  W. 

Burke 

Davis.  Wis. 

Andrews, 

Burleson 

Dawson 

Glenn 

Burton,  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Andrews, 

Burton,  Utah 

Delaney 

N.  Dak. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dent 

Annunzio 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Denton 

Arends 

Cabell 

Derwin.skl 

Ash  brook 

Callan 

Devine 

Ashley 

Callaway 

Digg.s 

Ashmore 

Cameron 

Dlngell 

AspinaU 

Carey 

Dole 

Ayres 

Carter 

Donohuc 

Baldwin 

Casey 

Dorn 

Bandstra 

Cederberg 

Dow 

Baring 

Celler 

Dowdy 

Barrett 

Chelf 

Downing 

Bates 

Clancy 

Dulski 

Baltin 

Clark 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Beckworth 

Clausen. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Belcher 

DonH. 

Dwyer 

Bell 

Clawson,  Del 

Dyal 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Edmondson 

Berry 

Clevenger 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Belts 

Cohelan 

Edwards,  Calif 

Bingham 

Collier 

Ellsworth 

Boggs 

Colmer 

Erienborn 

Boland 

Conable 

Evans,  Colo. 

Boiling 

Conte 

Everett 

Bolton 

Conyers 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Bonner 

Cooley 

Fallon 

Bow 

Corbett 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Kluczynski 

Reinecke 

Farnum 

Kornegay 

Reuss 

I 

Pascell 

Krebs 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

h 

Pelghan 

Kunkel 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

1 

Flndley 

Laird 

Rivers,  S.C. 

r 

Flno 

Langen 

Roberts 

Fisher 

Latta 

Robison 

Flood 

Leggett 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Flynt 

Lennon 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Fogarty 

Lindsay 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Lipscomb 

Ronan 

Ford, 

Long.  La. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

William  D. 

Long,  Md. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Fountain 

Love 

Roosevelt 

Eraser 

McCarthy 

Rosenthal 

Frelinghuysen 

McClory 

Ro.stenkowski 

Frledel 

McCuIloch 

Roudebush 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McDade 

Roush 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McDowell 

Roybal 

1 

Fuqua 

McEwen 

Runxsfcld 

Gallagher 

McFall 

Ryan 

■j 

Garmatz 

McGrath 

Satterfield 

Gathings 

McMillan 

St  Germain 

Gettys 

McVlcker 

St.  Onge 

Gibbon.s 

Macdonald 

Saylor 

Gilbert 

Machen 

Scheuer 

Gilligan 

Mackay 

Schlsler 

Gonzalez 

Mackle 

Schneebeli 

Grabow.skl 

Madden 

Schwelker 

Gray 

Mahon 

Scott 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mailliard 

Secrest 

Green,  Pa. 

Mar.sh 

Selden 

Greigg 

Martin.  Ala. 

Shipley 

Grider 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Shrlver 

Griffin 

Matsunaga 

Sickles 

Gross 

Matthews 

Slkes 

Grover 

May 

Slsk 

Gubser 

Michel 

Skubitz     • 

Gurney 

Miller 

Slack 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Mills 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Minish 

Smith,  Va. 

Haley 

Mink 

Springer    ' 

Hall 

Mlnsliall 

Stafford 

Halpern 

Mize 

Stalbaura- 

Hamilton 

Moellor 

Stanton 

Hanley 

Monagan 

Stratton 

Hanna 

Moore 

Stubblefield 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moorhead 

Sullivan 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Morgan 

Sweeney 

Han.«en,  Wash. 

Morse 

Talcott 

Hardy 

Morton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Harris 

Mosher 

Teague.  Tex. 

Harsha 

Moss 

Tenzer 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Mutter 

Thomas          , 
Thompson.  La. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Murphy.  111. 

Hathaway 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Hawkins 

Natcher 

Thompson,  Tex. 
Todd         ^ 

Hebert 

Nedzi 

Hechler 

Nelsen 

Trimble 

Helstoski 

Nix 

Tuck 

Henderson 

OBrien 

Tunney 

Herlong 

OHara.  111. 

Tupper 

Hicks 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

Tuten 

Horton 

OKonski 

Udall 

Hosmer 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ullman 

Howard 

01=on,  Minn. 

Utt 

Hull 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Van  Deerlin 

Hungate 

O  Nelll,  Ma.=s. 

Vanik 

Huot 

Ottinger 

Vlgorito 

Hutchinson 

Patman 

Vivian 

Ichord 

Patten 

Waggonner 

Irwin 

Pelly 

Walker,  Miss. 

Jacobs 

Pepper 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Jarman 

Perkins 

Watklns 

Jennings 

Philbin 

Watts 

Joelfion 

Pickle 

Weltner 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Pike 

Whalley 

Johnson,  Okia 

.   Plrnie 

White,  Idaho 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Poaije 

White.  Tex. 

Jonas 

PofT 

Whitener 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pool 

Widnall 

Karsten 

Price 

Williams 

Karth 

Puclnski 

Wilson,  Bob 

i 

Kastenmeier 

Purcell 

Wilson. 

Kee 

Qule 

Charles  H. 

Keith 

Quillen 

Wolflr 

Kelly 

Race 

Wright 

Keogh 

Randall 

Wyatt 

King,  Calif. 

Redlln 

Wydler 

King.  N.Y. 

Reld.  III. 

Yates 

King,  Utah 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Younger 

Klrwan 

Relfel 

NAYS— 0 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Adams 

Grifflths 

Morris 

Blatnik 

Hal  leek 

Morrison 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hays 

Murray 

Cahill 

Holifleld 

Pa-s.sman 

Chamberlain 

Holland 

Powell 

Curtis 

Jones.  Mo. 

Resnlck 

Daniels 

Landrum 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Dickinson 

MacGregor 

Rodlno 

Foley 

Martin.  Mass 

Roncalio 

Glaimo 

Mathlas 

Schmldhauser 

Goodcll 

Meeds 

Senner 

Stephens  Whitten 

Taylor  WlUls 

Thomson,  Wis.  Young 
Toll 


Smith.  Iowa 
smith,  N.Y. 
Staggers 
Steed 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced  the   following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr    Hays  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr     Morrison    with    Mr.    Chamberlain. 

Mr  Powell  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr  Whitten  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Landrum  with   Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr  Daniels  with  Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  Schmldhauser  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr!  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  _________^^^_ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill, 
TT  t?    2985. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  attempting  to  force  on 
southern  school  administrators.  Compli- 
ance with  it  would  represent  a  surrender 
by  local  and  State  authorities  to  Wash- 
ington dictatorship  in  the  operation  of 
the  schools.  This,  I  fear,  is  a  preview 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  henceforth  un- 
der the  Federal  aid  to  education  program 
just  passed  by  Congress.  Most  of  our 
school  officials  feel  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  comply  in  order  to  obtain  Federal 
funds  necessary  for  the  operation  of  their 
schools. 

I  wonder  if  money  is  everything.  I 
wonder  if  our  people  back  home  are 
really  prepared  to  surrender  the  control 
of  their  schools  to  Washington  bureauc- 
racy just  to  keep  from  raising  the  money 
at  county  and  State  level  to  provide  for 
the  schools.  To  yield  now  to  the  ultima- 
tum from  Washington  will  simply  mean 
that  henceforth  Washington  will  control 
the  schools  of  the  Nation.  That  is  just 
one  step  from  curriculum  control  and 
thought  control. 

My  recommendation  to  all  schools 
would  be  to  refuse  to  sign  the  abdication 
of  their  own  responsibilities  now  de- 
manded from  them.  Notably,  only  1 
Florida  county  in  53  has  accepted  the 
plan;  13  of  647  have  been  accepted  na- 
tionwide. Assurances  of  compliance  with 
the  law  have  been  made  by  most  counties 
but  they  are  reluctant  to  go  the  whole 
route  and  commit  themselves  in  advance 
to  any  whim  or  fantasy  on  desegregation 
which  may  be  generated  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 
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LEGISLATIVE     PROGRAM— SUPPLE- 
MENTAL    APPROPRIATION     BILL 
FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  a  change  in  the 
legislative  program.  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request  obtained  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  the 
first  order  of  legislative  business  tomor- 
row. 

PLANS    FOR    DESEGREGATION    BY 
DEPARTMENT   OF  HEALTH.  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE 
Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
Iminute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen 
the  plans  for  desegregation  which  the 


AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AF- 
FAIRS COMMITTEE 
Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recokd  and  include  an 
addiess  by  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  sixth 
annual  policy  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee.  The 
Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Com-t  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  main  speaker. 
Mr.  Justice  Goldberg's  speech  concerned 
Israel  and  the  relationship  of  Americans 
to  Israel.  I  believe  that  it  was  a  most 
significant  addi-ess  which  should  be 
studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  the  progress  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  Israel.  Mr.  Justice  Gold- 
berg's remarks  follow : 

Address  by  ARTmiR  J.  Goldberg,  Associate 
Justice,  Supreme  Court  or  the  Unpfed 
States 

I  am  glad  to  join  In  the  17th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Israel's  Independence.  Ameri- 
cans of  whatever  national  origin,  race,  or  re- 
ligion have  a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  In 
this  young  and  vigorous  democratic  state. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  country  in 
the  world  to  recognize  Israel  as  an  independ- 
ent nation  in  1948  and  was  its  principal 
sponsor  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
Presidents  dating  back  to  John  Adams  have 
shared  the  messianic  expectation  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  land  of 
Israel.    The  Balfour  Declaration  was  in  con- 


siderable degree  the  Joint  product  of  Lord 
Balfour  for  the  British  Government  and  Pres- 
ident Wilson  for  the  American  Government. 
Congress  in  a  series  of  bipartisan  resolutions 
has  repeatedly  expressed  sympathy  and  sup- 
port for  Israel;  It  has  also  generously  aided 
and  assisted  Israel  In  its  program  of  rebuild- 
ing and  reconstruction. 

Israel  Is  a  democratic  nation  sharing  Amer- 
ican Ideals  of  freedom,  liberty,  equality,  and 
social  justice.  Both  America  and  Israel  have 
a  pioneering  beginning  and  pursue  conunon 
ideals  with  traditions  of  Individual  liberty 
that  are  In  themselves  the  highest  product 
of  man's  existence. 

One  of  Israel's  foremost  leaders,  the  Hon- 
orable Abba  Eban,  has  described  Israel's 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  words  de- 
scriptive of  our  own  Declaration  and  Con- 
stitution: "Our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," Mr.  Eban  said,  "has  its  honored  place 
amidst  the  documents  of  democratic  history, 
for  it  Inaugtirated  the  life  of  a  free,  parlia- 
mentary society  inspired  by  Hebrew  pro- 
phetic tradition  as  well  as  by  English  com- 
mon law  and  the  robust  egalitarian  ideals 
of  the  American  and  French  Revolutions." 

In  my  service  on  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
often  have  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  ori- 
gins of  the  human  rights  which  are  pro- 
claimed In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  forget  the  past  to  assume 
that  they  derive  solely  from  British  consti- 
tutional history— from  Magna  Carta  or  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  or  from  John  Locke's 
philosophy,  although  much  is  owed  to  Eng- 
lish barons  and  philosophers  alike.  The 
roots  of  our  contemporary  conception  of 
human  rights  reach  much  deeper  in  time 
and  thought. 

Many  commentators  have  noted  the  his- 
torical connection  between  our  modern 
views  of  the  rights  of  man  and  older  natural 
thinking  which  Western  civilization  derives 
from  Graeco-Roman  culture.  But  the 
sources  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  are  more  ancient 
even  than  the  Greeks — they  reach  back  to 
biblical  times  and  to  Judaic-Christian  teach- 
ings and  tradition.  The  Old  and  New  Test.i- 
ment  teach  that  all  men  have  rights— be- 
cause man  is  created  In  the  image  of  God 
and   is   endowed   with   human   dignity. 

America    and    Israel    share    contemporary 
as  well  as  traditional  ideals.    Both  countries 
in  the  eloquent  words  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt: "look  forward  to  a  world  founded  upon 
four  essential  human  freedoms  •    •   •  free- 
dom of  speech  and  expression  •  •  •  freedom 
of  every  person  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way    •     •     •    freedom    from    want    »     •     • 
(and)     •    *    •    freedom    from    fear."     Both 
America    and    Israel    in    their    foreign    and 
domestic    policies    recognize    that   the    four 
freedoms  are   more  than  challenging  goals; 
they    are    essentials    if    civilization    as    we 
know  it  is   to  survive.     Both   countries,   in 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  stand  will- 
ing  to:    "pay   any   price,   bear   any   burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  suc- 
cess of  liberty."  / 

Israel   and   the   United  yStates   both   pro- 
foundly   believe    and   acy'on    the   prmciple 
that  their  true  nationa/ interest  is  the  at- 
tainment of  indlvidua/ freedom  everywhere 
in  the  world— not  onl/  intellectually,  so  that 
any  man  may  look/any  other  man  in  the 
face  and  speak  hi/plece.  but  economically, 
so  that  want  andT  fear  do  not  become  the 
landlords   of   an/  man's   private   station   m 
life     Both  countries  are  committed  to  the 
view  that  a  wfty  of  life  that  offers  intellec- 
tual freedon/ through  political   guarantees, 
and   also  offers  economic   freedom   through 
wise  social   and  economic  legislation  Is  the 
highest  ofeation  of  civilized  man:  that  both 
bread  »hd  equalitv.  both  freedom  and  se- 
curltyAre  attainable  and  inseparable.     The 
community  of  Interest  that  binds  these  two 
fre^natlons  rests  upon  an  Identity  of  pur- 
-they  share  the  vision  of  a  better  world 
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and  a  better  life  upon  it — a  world  of  uni- 
versal freedom. 

Israel  seeks,  as  we  do.  peace  in  freedom. 
The  leaders  of  Israel  on  every  occasion  have 
proclaimed  their  earnest  desire  to  negotiate 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  with  their  Arab 
neighbors  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  area  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
inhabitants.  The  direct  negotiation  of  an 
Arab-Israel  permanent  peace  treaty  to  re- 
place the  present  unsatisfactory  armistice  is 
a  goal  of  American  foreign  policy  Just  as  it 
is  the  Israel  goal.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
no  American  need  be  restrained  from  reaf- 
firming the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  support  for  the  integrity  of  Israel 
and  for  Its  peaceful  development — support 
which  America,  In  equal  measure,  offers  to 
every  other  country  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
also  American  policy  to  assist  free  nations 
resisting  aggression.  We  have  learned  by  bit- 
ter experience  that  the  United  States  cannot 
stand  Idly  by  while  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red 
China  supplies  modern  and  sophisticated 
weapons  to  countries  practicing  or  threaten- 
ing aggression  against  nations  bound  to  us 
by  ties  of  friendship  and  common  purpose. 

Neither  America  nor  Israel  welcomes  an 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  Both  seek 
peace  but  the  cause  of  peace,  as  Congress  has 
recognized,  will  not  be  served  by  encouraging 
those  preparing  for  aggression  or  by  per- 
mitting those  whose  security  Is  imperiled  to 
be  the  victim  of  an  Imbalance  of  arms.  All 
objective  observers  agree  that  Israel  seeks 
in  the  words  of  Isaiah  to  dwell  '"in  a  peace- 
ful habitation"  and  "In  secure  dwellings." 
Israel  deplores,  as  we  do.  the  wastefulness  of 
armaments  In  a  country  and  in  an  area 
which  loudly  calls  for  social  and  economic 
development. 

President  Johnson  speaking  of  the  ten- 
sions of  the  area  simply  but  eloquently  said : 
"Peace  is  first  on  oiu-  agenda"  for  the  Middle 
East.  Our  country  has  the  obligation  and  the 
commitment  to  keep  it  there  and  to  pursue 
unceasingly  the  goal  of  peace  in  freedom  for 
Israel  and  all  other  countries  In  the  Middle 
East.  And  until  this  goal  is  achieved,  we 
must  reaffirm,  give  fresh  vlUllty  and  prac- 
tical Implementation  to  the  declaration  of 
President  Kennedy,  renewed  by  the  present 
administration,  to  Intervene  against  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  any  nation  In  the  area. 
Our  firm  resolution  to  keep  the  peace  Is  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  as  well  as  the 
countries  directly  involved. 

Without  impugning  the  motives  or  good 
will  of  anyone,  I  must  frankly  state  that  I 
do  not  understand  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  question  the  support  which  Americans 
and  other  free  people,  both  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish,  extent  to  Israel  and  Its  people. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  a  self-pro- 
claimed Zionist  because  as  a  Christian  he 
profoundly  believed  In  the  Messianic  ex- 
pectation. I  am  a  Zionist  because  I  share 
Sir  Winston's  belief  In  the  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy  that  God  selected  Eretz 
Israel  to  be  HU  Holy  Land  and  set  It  aside 
for  the  people  of  Israel. 

And  I  am  a  Zionist  also  because  I  am 
loyal  to  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This  Is  a  loyalty  which  In  no  way 
is  Incompatible  with  the  undivided  alle- 
giance which  I  together  with  all  Americans 
of  Jewish  origin  and  belief  owe  and  freely  ex- 
tend to  our  beloved  America — a  nation 
blessed  with  liberty  for  all  its  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all  times, 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  said  all  that  need  and 
should  be  said  on  this  subject  In  an  address 
delivered  just  50  years  ago: 

"Let  no  American  imagine  that  Zionism  Is 
inconsistent  with  patriotism.  Multiple  loy- 
alties are  objectionable  only  If  they  are 
inconsistent.  A  man  Is  a  better  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  being  also  a  loyal  citi- 
zen of  his  State,  and  of  hia  city;  for  being 


loyal  to  his  family,  and  to  his  profession  or 
trade;  for  being  loyal  to  his  college  or  his 
lodge.  Every  Irish  American  who  contrib- 
uted toward  advancing  home  rule  was  a 
better  man  and  a  better  Anierlcan  for  the 
sacrifice  he  made.  Every  American  Jew  who 
aids  In  advancing  the  Jewish  settlement  in 
Palestine  will  likewise  be  a  better  man  and  a 
better  American  for  doing  so. 

"There  Is  no  inconsistency  between  loy- 
alty to  America  and  loyalty  to  Jewry.  The 
Jewish  spirit,  the  product  of  our  religion  and 
experiences,  is  essentially  modern  and  essen- 
tially American.  Not  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  have  the  Jews  In  spirit  and  In 
ideals  been  so  fully  in  harmony  with  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  the  country  In  which 
they  have  lived." 

I  reaffirm  now  what  Justice  Brandeis  said 
then.  Just  as  my  distinguished  predecessor, 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  did  during  his  life- 
time. I  am  glad  to  take  my  stand  along  with 
them  as  a  firm  and  committed  friend  and 
supporter  of  Israel  and  its  people  who  are 
carrying  forward  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
teachings  of  the  prophets  and   the  sages. 

The  Interest  that  American  Jews  take  In 
the  welfare  of  Israel  Is  legitimate  and  deep 
rooted.  It  reflects  a  brotherhood  based  upon 
a  common  past  of  triumph  and  tribulation 
and  a  common  future  of  hope  and  aspiration 
for  Jews  In  Israel  and  Jews  in  America.  As 
loyal  citizens  of  this  great  Republic.  American 
Jews  feel  a  common  and  uniting  bond  with 
their  fellow  Jews  who  have  settled  in  the 
ancestral  home.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to 
breathe  the  free  air  of  American  life,  we  take 
pride  that  the  air  of  Israel  is  also  free. 
American  Jews  properly  recognize  that  the 
continuity  of  their  Jewish  life  which  Is  Im- 
portant to  our  American  pluralistic  society 
Is  Intertwined  with  the  democratic  and  spir- 
itual redevelopment  of  Israel.  Because 
American  Jews  view  Israel  In  the  words  of  a 
distinguished  Rabbi  as  "religion  in  action" 
they  are  proud  to  lend  and  urge  support  to 
this  democratic  State  of  Israel. 

To  me.  like  Justice  Brandeis.  the  true  test 
of  an  American  is  this:  that  he  Is  one  who 
does  not  conceal  but  affirms  his  origin,  who 
Is  proud  of  whatever  It  may  be,  and  who  rec- 
ognizes that  In  the  plurality  of  American  life 
is  our  strength  and  the  source  of  the  freedom 
that  we  so  proudly  profess  In  the  world. 

The  genius  of  American  life  Is  that  In  this 
free  and  tolerant  land  there  is  room  here  for 
men  of  any  race,  religion  and  ancestry.  Our 
strength  is  In  this  diversity  of  cultures  and 
traditions  freely  honored  and  cherished— not 
In  an  enforced  uniformity.  The  only  uni- 
formity or  merger  of  identity  which  America 
has  the  right  to  and  should  expect  of  its  citi- 
zens is  that  politically  they  are  solely  Ameri- 
can citizens.  There  Is  no  room  at  the  polls 
for  Protestant-Americans.  Catholic-Ameri- 
cans or  Jewish-Americans.  But  there  Is  every 
need  in  our  national  life  for  the  spiritual 
Ideals  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  every  room  for  both  the  wearing  of  the 
shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  the  cele- 
bration of  Columbus  Day;  for  both  President 
Kennedy's  and  Senator  jAvrrs"  sentimental 
journeys  to  their  ancestral  homes. 

I  conclude  by  asserting  that  there  Is  every 
reason  for  Americans — Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish — to  support  that  great  adventure  in 
human  freedom.  Israel,  an  adventure  which 
parallels  that  great  adventure  in  liberty,  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent christening  of  a  new  type  of  Navy 
ship,  appropriately  named  the  U.S.S.  Sea 
Lift,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  two  most  significant  points:  First, 
the  importance  of  the  Navy  as  a  crucial 
part  of  the  defense  effort,  and  second, 
the  continuing  interest  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  in 
maintaining  a  strong  Navy  as  part  of  a 
strong  defense  system. 

This  vessel,  of  the  "roll  on — roll  off" 
type,  was  built  by  Puget  l^und  Bridge 
&  Drydock  Co..  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
was  christened  by  the  Senator's  lovely 
wife.  Jermaine.  In  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
James  McCurdy,  president  of  the  ship- 
building firm.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son said: 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  company  and 
the  men  who  with  their  skills  will  have  made 
this  ship  possible.  She  will  Join  the  fleet 
with  the  blessings  of  the  most  gracious  of 
sponsors,  my  friend,  Jermaine  Magnuson. 
Senator  ^TACNUsoN  and  I  served  together  in 
the  Nav".  and  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
World  War  II.  We  are  both  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance more  than  ever  today  of  new  mod- 
ern additions  to  the  fleet  to  keep  the  Navy 
a  strong  arm  of  our  national  defense.  This 
Is  why  I,  the  President,  have  recommended 
a  substantial  naval  shipbuilding  program 
in  the  last  and  this  year's  defense  budget. 
Sea  lift  is  Just  as  important  as  air  lift  in 
these  times.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ships  of  its  kind  ever  built.  My  best  wishes 
to  you  all. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


SEA  LIFT  AND  SENATOR  MAGNUSON 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LINCOLN   AND   LEE 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
American  people  are  indebted  to  the 
scholars  who  have  recorded  and  evalu- 
ated the  events  which  we  call  the  Civil 
War  period  of  American  histoi-y. 

Prof.  Bell  Irvin  Wiley,  professor  of 
histoi-y  at  Emory  University  and  member 
of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
is  a  native  southerner  and  a  resident  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia.  No  scholar  has  contributed 
more  to  the  literature  of  Civil  War  his- 
toi-y  than  this  distinguished  man. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox Professor  Wiley  delivered  an  address 
at  Emoi-y  University  in  which  he  assessed 
Lincoln  and  Lee.  It  merits  reading  by 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  indeed  all 
Americans  who  cherish  our  rich  heritage 
and  the  legacy  of  these  two  remarkable 
Americans. 

I   include   the   speech,   "Lincoln   and 

Lee": 

Lincoln   and  Lee 

(Speech  given  by  Prof.  Bell  Irvln  Wiley  at 

Emory  University,  Apr.  9,  1965) 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  Robert  E.  Lee 

surrendered  the  ragged  remnants  of  one  of 

the   grandest    military   organizations    of   all 


time  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
bv  tliat  act  to  all  practical  purposes  brought 
in  end  to  4  years  of  bloody,  terrible  conflict. 
The  American  Civil  War  as  many  people 
have  observed  was  the  greatest  tragedy  In 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Sometimes  In  the  careers  of  nations,  as  in 
the  lives  of  individuals,  tragedy  Is  a  prolog 
to  progress.  This  was  true  of  the  great 
triKcdy  of  the  Civil  War.  That  conflict  ended 
sluv-ery.  It  decided  that  this  land  of  ours 
would  be  one  great  nation  rather  than  a 
loose  aggregation  of  separate  and  competing 
entitles  each  claiming  to  be  sovereign.  The 
-one  nation,  under  God,  Indivisible"  to  which 
you  and  I  pledge  allegiance  was  forged  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  great  American  conflict 
of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Civil  War  also  gave  us  our  most  cher- 
ished heroes,  and  the  most  outstanding  of 
these  were  Lincoln  and  Lee.  As  far  as  I 
know,  they  never  saw  each  other.  How  un- 
fortunate. They  would  have  gotten  along 
well.  There  would  have  been  mutual  respect 
and  esteem.  I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  state  that  Lincoln  and  Lee  were  the 
finest  products  of  the  Civil  War.  Each,  dur- 
ing the  tragic  years  that  we  are  now  com- 
memorating, achieved  outstanding  and  en- 
during fame. 

Lee.  the  soldier,  is  recognized  throughout 
the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  military 
strategists  of  all  time.  Lincoln,  the  states- 
man, enjoys  even  greater  renown.  On  Octo- 
ber 25,  1961.  Carl  Sandburg  made  a  speech 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  in  which  he  stated, 
"One  world  figure  came  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  name  of  Lincoln  went  around  the  world 
and  Is  now  a  familiar  and  beloved  name  near- 
ly everywhere  *  •  *.  More  books  have  been 
written  about  Lincoln  than  about  any  other 
character  In  history  except  Jesus  Christ. 
Biographies  of  him  are  available  in  more  for- 
eign translations  than  any  other  character 
in  American  history." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  these  two  remarkable 
men.    First,  let  us  look  at  their  contrasts. 
In  background  and  early  associations   they 
were     dissimilar.     Lee     was     an     aristocrat. 
His  father  was  Henry  Lee,  "Light  Horse  Harry 
Lee."  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  Governor 
of  Virginia,  1792-95.     Henry  Lee  died  when 
Lee  was  only  11  years  of  age.     Indeed,  Robert 
E.  Lee  did  not  see  his  father  after  he   was 
6  years  old  because  Henry  Lee  went  on   a 
Government  mission  to  Barbados  and  died 
on    the   return    trip.     Interestingly,    he   was 
buried   on   Cumberland    Island    in   Georgia. 
Lee's    mother    was    Mary    Ann    Carter,    the 
daughter  of  Charles  Carter,  of  Shirley  Plan- 
tation   on    the    James   River.     Tlie    oldtlme 
Virginians  referred  to  the  "Cyatah"  family 
on  the  "James"  River.     One  could  have  no 
greater  claim  to  social  preeminence   among 
early  Virginians  than  to  be  a  Carter.    Robert 
grew  up  to  be  more  of  a  Carter  than  a  Lee. 
He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  with  his  cousins 
at  Shirley.     Outstanding  traits  of  the  Carter 
family   were    geniality,    devotion   to   family, 
and    loyalty    to    commtmity.    The    Carters 
were  traditionally    religious,   but   none   was 
fanatical.     They  mixed  revealed  religion  and 
noblesse    oblige    in    a    delightful    manner. 
Their    code    stressed    economy,    moderation, 
courtesy,   gentility,  honor,   and   devotion   to 
duty. 

Lincoln's  parentage,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  humble.  It  Is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
both  his  father.  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  his 
mother.  Nancy  Hanks,  were  Virginians;  but 
like  many  of  their  contemporaries  they  had 
crossed  the  Appalachians  in  the  great  west- 
ward flow  of  humanity  that  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  Revolution.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  not 
nearly  as  shiftless  and  no  account  as  some 
of  the  biographers  have  represented  him. 
He  was  a  respected,  honest,  amiable  man. 
He  got  along  well  with  his  neighbors,  but 
he  had  difficulty  staying  put.  He  was  a 
chronic  mover.  Nancy  Hanks  was  probably 
illegitimate,  but  she  was  an  honorable,  ad- 
mirable    woman.    Thomas     Lincoln,     Abe's 


father,  could  not  read,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  write 
his  name.    Nancy  Hanks  could  neither  read 
nor  write.    When  Lincoln  was  7  years  old, 
the  family  moved  from  Kentucky  to  Spencer 
County,  Ind.,  then  a  vast  wilderness,  where 
they  lived  first   In  a  partially  open  shelter 
and  then  In  a  crude  log  cabin.    In  the  sec- 
ond year  in  Indiana,  Nancy  Hanks  died  of 
what  was  known  as  "milk  fever,"  and  about 
a  year  later  Thomas  Lincoln  stirred  himself 
to    go    back    to    Kentucky    and    persuade    a 
widow,   Sarah    Bush    Johnston,   to   come   to 
Indiana  with  him  as  his  wife.    This  was  a 
very   fortunate  thing   for   Abraham   Lincoln 
because  Sarah  was  a  dynamic  and  resource- 
ful woman  and  a  strong  bond  of  affection 
developed  between  her  and  her  lanky  step- 
son.    In  his  later  years  he  often  referred  to 
Sarah  as  "my  angel  mother." 

In  schooling  these  men  were  markedly  dif- 
ferent.   Lee  was  educated  by  private  tutors 
and  in  Alexandria  Academy  near  Washington. 
He  excelled  in  Latin   and  In  mathematics. 
When  he  was  18,  he  went  to  West  Point.    He 
graduated    from    the    Militery   Academy    in 
1829,    second    in    his    class    and    with    no 
demerits.      (Charles   Mason,   later   a  distin- 
guished   lawyer    In    Iowa   and   Washington, 
D.C.,  was  the  top  man  In  the  class  of  1829.) 
Lincoln's  schooling  was  sparse  and  disjointed. 
He  went  to  one-teacher  country  schools  in 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  but  in  all  his  life 
he  had  less  than  a  year  of  formal  schooling. 
Yet  his  letters  and  his  speeches  reveal  him 
to  be  a  well-educated  man.       He  educated 
himself  by  reading,  studying,  observing,  and 
reflecting.     Among  the  books  that  he  read  . 
as  a  boy  were  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"    "Aesops    Fables."    Weems'    "Life 
of  Washington,"  and  Grlmshaw's  "History  of 
the  United  States."    He  also  pored  over  the 
"Revised  Laws  of  Indiana,"  which  shows  how 
hard  up  he  was  for  reading  matter.    But  this 
ponderous  volume  contained  such  important 
documents  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the    American   Bill   of   Rights,   all   of  which 
Lincoln  virtually  committed  to  memory.  An- 
other book  that  he  read  was  the  Bible. 

In  culture  and  demeanor  these  two  men 
also  stand  in  notable  contrast.     Lee  was  a 
model  of  propriety,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  went  through  4  years  at  West  Point 
without  getting  a  demerit,  and  demerits  were 
very  easy  to  acquire  at  that  time  because  the 
rules  of  the  Academy  prohibited  the  posses- 
sion  in   the   cadets  rooms   of   any  cooking 
utensils,  games,  novels,  romances,  or  plays. 
He  was  remarkably  clean  in  his  language  and 
his  habits.     When   Douglas  Southall  Free- 
man  had   completed   the   research   lor   the 
monumental,  four-volume  biography,  R.  E. 
Lee,  he  made  a  speech  before  The  Southern 
Society  in  New  York  City.    In  the  coiurse  of 
his  remarks  he  stated  that  in  all  of  the  re- 
search that  he  had  done  for  the  biography— 
an  investigation  extending  to  literally  thou- 
sands of  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts — 
he  had  never  found  indication  of  the  use  by 
Lee  at  any  time  In  his  life  of  a  single  profane 
or  obscene  word  or  phrase.     There  are  not 
many  high  ranking  military  men  la  all  of 
history  about  whom  such  a  statemeiit  could 
be  made.     Indeed,  why  pick  on  the  army? 
There    have    not   been   many   men    in    any 
vocation  or  profession  about  whom  such  a 
statement  could  be  mad?,-  Lee  was  a  devout 
Episcopalian,  and  he  attended  church  serv- 
ices whenever  circumstances  would  permit. 
Lee   liked  women,  especially  if  they  were 
pretty.     He  preferred  the  companionship  of 
attractive  women  to  that  of  men— which  I 
think   reflects   favorably   on   his    judgment. 
On  December  7,  1862,  he  wrote  his  wife,  Mary, 
"Thank  Miss  Norvell  for  her  nice  cake,  but 
tell  her  I  prefer  kisses  to  cake."     He  was 
teasing,  of  course,  because  he  was  absolutely 
and  completely  faithful  to  his  wife,  Mary. 
The    historical    debunkers    in    their    heyday 
were  never  able  to  dig  up  even  a  faint  sug- 


gestion of  a  scandal  involving  this  truly  re- 
markable man. 

But  Lee  was  no  prig.    Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
a  classmate  of  Lee's  at  West  Point,  wrote  in 
later  years,   "He  was  full  of  sympathy  and 
kindness,    genial,   fond   of   gay   conversation 
and  even  of  fun  •   *   •.    No  other  youth  or 
man  so  united  the  qualities  that  win  warm 
friendship  and  command  high  respect."    Lee 
drank  only  moderately,  and  then  strictly  for 
his  health.    Some  biographers  claim  that  Lee 
never  drank  at  all,  but  several  years  ago  m 
reading  the  Lee  family  letters,  then  in  the 
Library  bf  Congress,  I  came  across  a  note  of 
General  Lee  to  his  wife,  Mary,  dated  May  29. 
1864.  In  which  he  stated:  "I  have  not  been 
very  sick.  *  •  •  Do  not  send  any  of  the  whis- 
ky    Some  kind  gentleman  has  sent  me  some 
brandy  which  I  am  using."    Now  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  if  Lee  never  drank  whisky  he 
would  tell  Mrs.  Lee  not  to  send  him  any  of 
that  beverage.  And  in  the  Richmond  City  di- 
rectory for  1869  I  found  this  advertisement: 
•Steven  Mason's— Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  brand 
of  pure  malted  rye  whisky  put  up  expressly 
for  family  use."    Now  since  Lee  was  still  alive 
at  this  time,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  ad- 
vertiser would  have  dared  represent  the  brand- 
thus  without  Lee's  consent. 

Lincoln  was  a  product  of  the  frontier.  Ap- 
parently he  never  drank;  but  his  language 
was  sometimes  unpolished,  and  he  developed 
a  fondness  for  off-color  stories.  After  he  got 
to  the  Presidency,  he  sometimes  shocked  peo- 
ple like  Gideon  Welles,  who  wore  a  funny 
little  cap,  had  a  beard,  looked  like  a  patriach 
and  to  whom  Lincoln  humorously  referred 
.  as  "Father  Welles,"  with  his  frontier  anec- 
dotes. Sometimes  he  also  annoyed  Edwin 
Stanton  and  the  Puritanic  Salmon  Chase 
with  his  raw  humor.  In  his  schoolboy  copy- 
books appeared  these  verses: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  his  band  and  pen. 
He  will  be  good,  but  God  knows  when. 


"Hail  Columbia,  happy  land. 
If  she  ain't  broke,  well  I'll  be  damned. 

Lincoln  never  joined  the  church,  but  he 
was  deeply  religious.  His  wartime  letters 
and  speeches  indicate  that  in  the  toils, 
burdens,  and  the  anxieties  that  he  bore  as 
President  of  a  divided  nation  he  experienced 
a  genuine  spiritual  deepening.  His  wife, 
Mary  Lincoln,  said  of  him.  "He  never  joined 
the  church,  but  still  he  was  a  religious  man. 
But  it  was  a  kind  of  poetry  in  his  nature, 
and  he  never  was  a  technical  Christian. 

In    their   relations    with    their    associates 
there  were  also  marked  differences  between 
these  two  men.     Few  men  outside  of  Lee  s 
family  and  close  circle  of  friends  ever  were 
intimate  with  him.     Dignity  and  abstemi- 
ousness tended  to  preclude  Intimate  associa- 
tions; but  his  was  a  benevolent  nature  and 
his   generosity,   his   courteousness.   and   his 
graciousness  commanded  the  respest  and  the 
admiration  of  all  those  who  knew  him.    Lin- 
coln was  thoroughly  approachable,  easy,  in- 
formal,   genial,    sympathetic.      One    of    his 
greatest  attributes  as  President  was  his  abil- 
ity to  identify  himself  and  the  cause  that 
he  led  with  the  interests  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.    He  Instilled  In  the  com- 
mon folk  a  feeling  of  closeness  to  him.    He 
never  forgot  that  his  own  origins  were  lowly, 
and  in  his  manner  and  outlook  he  always 
remained  one  with  the  people  from  whom  he 
sprang     The  common  soldiers  on  the  Union 
side  in  their  letters  frequently  referred  to 
him  as  "Uncle  Abe,"  "Father  Abraham,'   and 
"Old  Abe."     These  were  not  terms  of  dis- 
paragement but  rather  of  genuine  affection 
born  of  a  kinship  of  interests  and  ideals. 

In  their  administrative  methods  the  Vir- 
ginian and  the  frontiersman  were  also  vei^ 
different.  Lee  was  a  model  of  orderliness 
and  precision.  Lincoln  on  the  other  hand 
was  informal,  easygoing,  and  unsystematic 
in  his  administrative  procedures.     His  law 
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oflSce  in  Springfield  was  a  shambles;  books 
were  piled  all  around  on  the  floor.  His  desk 
w-s  stacked  high  with  papers,  a  fact  In 
which  I  find  nauch  personal  comfort.  In  his 
office  was  one  large  bundle  of  papers,  tied 
vrith  a  string,  containing  this  notation:  "If 
you  jK.n't  find  It  anywhere  else,  look  in 
here."  I  think  Prof.  David  Donald  goes 
a  little  too  far  when  he  characterizes  Lincoln 
.,s  "an  amiable  bungler,"  but  there  c.in  be 
no  doubt  that  the  President's  conduct  of 
his  ofSce  had  a  certain  loose-Jointed  quality 
which  violated  the  best  principles  of  ad- 
mlr.isrration. 

It  Is  perhaps  In  their  loyalties  that  these 
two  men  .>^tand  in  greatest  contrast.  Lincoln, 
a  product  of  the  frontier,  appreciated  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  rne  Union.  He 
realized  the  need  of  national  authority  and 
national  means  for  building  roads,  canals, 
railroads,  opening  up  the  West,  and  pro- 
viding schools,  homesteads,  and  protection 
from  the  Indians.  Growing  up  in  this  at- 
morphere  he  developed  a  deep  attachmeat 
and  loyalty  to  the  Nation. 

Lee  on  the  other  hand  was  the  product  of 
a  locality  and  an  authority  that  was  two  and 
a  half  centuries  older  than  the  Union.  His 
first  loyalty  was  to  Virginia.  As  the  Inter- 
sectional  crisis  approached  In  1860-61,  he 
CDndemned  the  extremists  who  were  threat- 
ening the  permanency  of  the  Union.  But 
when  the  break  came  and  he  had  to  choose 
between  Virginia  and  the  Nation,  he  chose 
Virginia.  Douglas  S.  Freeman  says  that  this 
was  the  choice  he  was  born  to  make.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  Lees  sincerity.  As  we 
ponder  during  the  Civil  War  Centennial  the 
events  that  led  to  secession  and  war.  cog- 
nizance should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  a 
man  as  sincere,  as  admirable,  as  unselfish 
and  as  honorable  as  Lee  could  prefer  the 
State — his  State — over  the  Nation.  It  is  not 
fair  to  judge  Lee  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
20th  century  ideas  concerning  the  Union, 
for  his  Ideas  about  the  relative  position  of 
the  Nation  and  the  States — ideas  deriving 
largely  from  his  background,  e.xperlences, 
and  associations — were  quite  different  from 
those  of  present-day  Americans,  reared  In 
an  intellectual  atn\osphere  vastly  different 
from  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  the  similarities  of 
Lincoln  and  Lee.  and  these  far  outweigh  the 
differences.  They  were  very  similar  in  good- 
ness and  In  character.  Lee  had  seven  chil- 
dren— three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Tlie 
sons  were  Custis;  Williani  Henry  Fltzhugh, 
kno:^•n  as  "Rooney"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  cousin,  Fitzhugh  Lee:  and  Bob.  the 
youngest.  The  four  daughters  were  Mary, 
Agnes,  Annie,  and  Mildred.  Interestingly, 
none  of  these  daughters  married.  Interest- 
ing, too,  is  the  fact  that  Custis  and  Rooney 
both  became  major  generals  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  as  did  their  cousin,  Fitzhugh. 
Lee's  relations  with  his  children  were  marked 
by  much  tenderness  and  affection.  Before 
the  war  when  the  girls  were  little,  Lee  liked 
to  come  home  In  the  afternoon,  remove  his 
military  boots,  take  a  comfortable  position 
In  a  soft  chair,  put  his  feet  on  an  ottoman, 
and  have  his  young  daughters  tickle  his  feet 
while  he  told  them  stories.  He  was  a  gifted 
raconteur,  and  sometimes  the  little  girls 
would  become  so  absorbed  In  the  story  that 
they  would  forget  to  tickle.  Then  the  father 
would  look  up  and  with  a  smile  on  his  face 
say.  "no  tickle — no  story";  whereupon,  they 
would  resume  the  tickling,  and  he  would 
resume  the  story. 

Lincoln  had  four  children,  all  boys.  Eddie. 
the  eldest,  born  in  1844.  died  in  1850.  When 
the  war  came,  Robert  was  18;  Willie.  11;  and 
Tad,  8.  Lincoln  was  devoted  to  his  boys. 
Once  during  the  war  when  Tad  and  Willie 
were  playing  soldiers  with  a  doll  whom  they 
named  Jack,  they  decided  that  Jack  had 
been  guilty  of  the  terrible  offense  of  going 
to  sleep  on  picket.  They  held  a  quick  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  him  to  be  shot.    They 


were  about  to  carry  out  the  execution  In 
their  play  when  the  White  House  gardner 
suggested  that  the  President  might  pardon 
the  offender.  Lincoln  fell  In  readily  with 
the  scheme  and  sent  a  note  on  White  House 
stationery,  stating:  "The  doll  Jack  Is  par- 
doned by  order  of  the  President.  A.  Lincoln." 
Both  Lincoln  and  Lee  lost  a  child  during 
the  war.  Agnes  Lee  died  In  1862  at  23.  Lees 
letters  reveal  what  a  great  tragedy  this  was 
In  his  life.  Willie  Lincoln  died  the  same 
ye.ir.  He  was  Lincoln's  favorite  son,  tho 
iight  of  his  life.  Relationships  between  the 
two  were  very  close.  Just  after  the  boy  died, 
Lincoln  came  down  the  stairs  In  the  White 
House  to  his  secretary's  cfflce  and  chokingly 
Slid.  "Well.  Nlcolay.  my  boy  is  gone — he  is 
actually  gone."  Then  t::e  President  burst 
into  tears,  went  Into  his  own  office,  shut  the 
door,  and  reni.^lned  for  a  while  In  seclurlon. 
Both  men  loved  animals.  During  Llnclon's 
Presidency  the  White  Houre  was  a  menagerie 
of  kittens,  goats,  and  rabbits;  and  in  the 
yard  there  were  ponies.  The  family  dog 
sometimes  sat  in  the  Pre  id;nt's  lap  at  meal- 
time«!.  and  Lincoln  fondled  the  animal  while 
ha  ate.  Lee  loved  cats.  On  June  29,  1861, 
after  the  Federals  had  driven  the  Lees  from 
the  family  home  at  .^rlinston,  Leo  wrote  his 
wife,  "I  S.IW  a  beautiful  cat  the  other  eve- 
ning that  reminded  me  of  Tom.  The  latter 
no  doubt  lords  It  In  a  high  manner  over  the 
British  at  Arlington.  He  will  have  some 
strange  things  to  tell  when  you  next  see 
him."  (An  Interesting  characteristic  of  Lee 
was  that  he  rarely  referred  to  his  opponents 
as  t'ae  Federals  or  the  Yankees.  He  called 
•  them  "those  people."  but  in  this  letter  to 
Mary  he  characterizes  them  as  "the  British." 
which  I  suppose  he  meant  to  be  a  compU- 
ment  ) 

Both  were  good  husbands.  Lee  w.as  the 
soul  of  tenderness  in  dealing  with  his  wife. 
M.ary.  who  diurlng  the  w:ix  and  afterwards 
was  severely  afflicted  with  arthritis.  He  con- 
sulted her  oa  all  Important  decisions.  He 
wrote  her  frequently  even  during  the  most 
strenuous  campaigns  of  the  v."ar.  and  his  let- 
ters fairly  gloWbd  with  affection.  On  a  dark 
November  day  In  1864  he  wrote  from  camp 
near  Petersburg  to  his  youngest  daughter, 
Mildred  ( he  Eometlmes  addressed  her  as  "My 
dearest  Life").  "Give  a  great  deal  of  love 
to  dL-ar,  dear  Mother  and  kiss  your  sisters  for 
me.  Tell  them  they  must  keep  well,  not  talk 
too  much  and  go  to  bed  early."  Recall  the 
clrcu-Taslances:  Mrs.  Lee  was  HI;  Lee  himself 
was  already  showing  indications  of  the  heart 
m.ilady  that  5  years  after  the  war  was  to  take 
his  life;  his  soldiers  were  ragged  and  himgry, 
deserting  by  the  scores  because  of  the 
troubled  letters  that  they  were  receiving  from 
their  f.\mllles  telling  them  that  they  were 
suffering  greatly  at  home.  Tiie  mantle  of 
deieat  was  settling  over  the  beleaguered  Con- 
federacy. Yet  la  this  dark  situation  Lee 
could  write  his  daughters.  "Keep  well,  don't 
talk  too  much,  and  go  to  bed  early." 

Lincoln's  relations  with  his  Mary  were  not 
alw.ays  smooth.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  nervous, 
high-strung,  and  she  sometimes  lashed  out 
at  him.  The  war  was  a  difficult  period  In  her 
life.  But  these  outbursts  were  not  always 
without  provocation.  Lincoln  w.as  absent- 
minded  and  careless  about  little  things 
around  the  house.  A  product  of  the  frontier 
ho  never  became  completely  housebroken. 
One  Sunday  he  was  pulling  his  two  little  boys 
along  In  a  wa^on.  His  mind  was  absorbed  in 
matters  far,  far  removed.  A  neighbor  came 
up  to  him  and  nudged  him.  Lincoln  looked 
around,  and  one  of  the  children  had  fallen 
out  of  the  wagon.  If  Mrs.  Lincoln  happened 
to  be  looking  out  the  window  and  oboerved 
this,  we  can  understand  that  she  might  be- 
come a  little  upset.  Despite  the  differences 
between  Mary  Todd  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
she  m.ade  him  an  excellent  wife.  She  came 
from  a  cultured  background — she  was  of  tho 
Todd  family  of  Lexington.  Ky.  Lincoln  and 
his  Mary  complemented  each  other  in  a  very 


splendid  way.  She  was  able  to  polish  some 
of  the  rough  edges  that  remained  from  his 
frontier  upbringing  and  prepare  him  for 
polite  society.  In  dealing  with  this  tense 
and  anxious  spouse.  Lincoln  was  the  soul  of 
underr.tandlng.  consideration,  and  respect. 
T'nere  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  a  very 
deep  affection  for  each  other  and  that  thcira 
wi.s  a  good  marriage. 

Lincoln  and  Lee  were  both  generous  and 
tolerant.  They  did  not  utterly  condemn 
people  who  failed  to  come  up  to  their  own 
hl^h  standards  and  attainments.  During  tho 
w.ir  a  report  c.ime  to  General  Lee  that  his 
good  friend,  a  former  Governor  of  Virginia, 
Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  had  cursed  an  intruder 
cut  of  camp.  Lee  called  Wise  to  his  tent  and 
began  to  reprove  him  for  this  urisccmly  con- 
duct and  violation  of  rrmy  regulations. 
Wise,  who  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who 
dared  speak  his  full  mind  to  General  Loe. 
interrupted  and  said,  "General  Lee  •  •  • 
yoar  whole  life  is  a  constant  reproach  to  me. 
Now  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  Jackson  and 
yourself  shall  do  the  praying  for  the  whole 
army  •  •  •  but  in  heaven's  name  let  me  do 
the  cussin'  for  one  small  brigade."  Leo 
smiled  and  said.  "General  Wise,  you  are  in- 
corrigible." and  let  the  matter  drop. 

Neither  Lincoln  nor  Lee  was  the  sort  of 
person  to  harbor  e;!mltlcs.  During  the  war 
one  of  Lincoln's  young  friends.  J.  Mad. son 
Cutis,  became  Involved  in  a  serious  contro- 
versy. Lincoln  wrote  him:  "Quarrel  not  at 
all.  No  man  resolved  to  make  the  most  of 
hlm.<^e!f  can  spare  time  for  personal  conten- 
tion." What  better  advice  could  be  given  a 
young  man!  In  my  younger  days  I  was  some- 
times involved  in  quarrels.  I  can't  think  of 
anything  that  I  ever  gained  by  quarreling, 
and  I  do  know  that  1  lost  much,  of  equa- 
nimity, of  self-respect,  ai.d  of  the  objectives 
for  which  I  was  contending.  Lincoln  him- 
self followed  the  rule  that  he  prescribed  for 
J.  M.^dison  Cutis,  and  in  not  harboring  en- 
mities and  in  not  fighting  back  nt  his  critics 
is  to  be  found  one  of  his  best  claims  to  great- 
ness. After  the  war  a  faculty  member  at 
Washington  College  (later  Washington  and 
Lee)  spoke  disparagingly  of  Ger.eral  Grant  in 
tlie  presence  of  Robert  E.  Lcc.  then  president 
of  the  Institution.  Lee  Immediately  said. 
"Sir.  If  you  presume  ever  again  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  General  Grant  in  my  presence, 
either  you  or  I  will  sever  his  relations  with 
this  Institution."  And  he  meant  it.  Both 
were  abvmdantly  blessed  with  tact.  Lee  was 
able  always  to  get  along  with  tlie  most  ram- 
pant Individuals  nurtured  by  the  plantation 
system,  the  hypersensitive  prima  donnas  v.ho 
held  high  place  In  the  Confederacy,  among 
them  Jefferson  Davis,  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
and  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant  Beauregard.  Lcc 
got  along  with  the  Confederate  Cabinet.  Ho 
got  along  with  Congress.  Lee  "qu.arrelcd  not 
at  all." 

Lincoln  was  able  to  get  along  with  and  use 
for  the  cause  of  the  Union  the  talents  of 
people  who  were  personally  distasteful  to 
him — people  who  were  opinionated  and  who 
thought  that  tiiey  were  better  qualified  to 
head  the  Nation  than  he.  One  of  these  was 
William  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
on  April  1.  1861.  wrote  Lincoln  a  letter  which 
the  late  Prof.  James  G.  Randall  called 
"Scwr^rd's  Fools"  Day  Aberration."  In  this 
letter  Seward  said  in  effect:  "I  know  you  are 
not  very  well  qualified  to  run  the  country. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  a  man  of  much  exper- 
ience. I  am  able  and  willing  to  bear  this  rc- 
soonsibllity."  Seward  went  on  to  cuggest  for 
himself  Bomcthlng  approximating  the  posi- 
tion Qf  prime  minister.  But  Lincoln  over- 
looked Seward's  Incredible  presumptivencrs 
and  kept  him  on  in  the  Cabinet  because  he 
felt  that  he  was  the  man  beet  fitted  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State.  Lincoln  got 
along  with  Chase.  Chase  was  an  opinionated, 
self-righteous  man.  He  was  exceedingly 
ambitiotis,  and  he  worked  behind  Lincoln's 
back  in  a  cunning,  deceitful,  unadmlrable 


vjx\  to  try  to  obtain  the  Presidency.  Lincoln 
thought  Chase  was  the  man  best  qualified  to 
be  Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  he  put  up  with 
him  though  watching  him,  until  the  summer 
of  18G4  when  he  finally  had  to  let  him  go. 
nut  instead  of  being  vengeful  or  spiteful,  he 
ppolnted  Chase  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Lincoln  got  along  with  Stanton  who 
fl'O  was  very  difficult;  but  when  Lincoln  was 
iorced  to  get  rid  of  Simon  Cameron,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  he  felt  that  he  should  appoint 
as  successor  the  person  best  qualified  for  the 
position;  and  on  that  basis  he  chose  Stanton 
even  thciugh  this  man  had  once  snubbed  him 
in  a  law  suit.  Neither  Lincoln  nor  Lee  per- 
sonalized opposition,  a  fatal  mistake  for  any- 
one in  high  administrative  position,  because 
genius  and  ability  sometimes  come  wrapped 
in  strange  packages. 

Another  similarity  between  these  two  men 
was  their  devotion  to  duty.  Duty,  particu- 
larly to  the  Union,  was  an  obsession  with 
Lincoln  during  his  critical  days  In  the  White 
House.  Many  times  late  at  night  he  walked 
the  floor  in  his  carpet  slippers  pondering  the 
problems  of  the  Imperiled  Nation.  And  he 
walked  alone,  bearing  on  his  stooped  shoul- 
ders the  enormous  burdens  of  the  world's 
most  difficult  position. 

Duty  was  the  guiding  rule  of  Lee's  life.  On 
one  occasion  he  stated,  "There  Is  a  true  glory 
and  a  true  honor,  the  glory  of  duty  done  and 
the  honor  of  Integrity  of  principle." 

Both  demonstrated  exceptional  capacity 
for  growth,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical factors  m  greatness.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  Lee  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  model  officer,  but  he  had  never  led  troops 
in  combat.  As  a  staff  officer  in  the  Mexican 
War  he  had  acquitted  himself  gallantly,  but 
he  did  not  command  troops.  In  peacetime, 
the  largest  unit  that  he  had  led  was  a  regi- 
ment. In  his  first  campaign  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  western  Virginia,  he  made  a  poor 
showing;  and  his  direction  of  the  Seven  Days 
Battle,  when  he  was  first  In  command  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  left  much  to  be 
desired.  But  Lee  grew  rapidly  as  an  army 
commander,  and  he  profited  enormously  by 
his  mistakes.  By  the  end  of  1862  he  had 
established  a  solid  reputation,  and  before 
the  end  came  at  Appomattox  he  had  made  a 
record  that  places  him  among  first  ranks  of 
great  military  leaders  of  all  time. 

Lincoln  was  hardly  more  than  an  ordinary 
politician  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but 
under  the  trials  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidency  he  grew  tremendously.  And  In 
the  face  of  enormous  obstacles  he  achieved 
a  stature  that  is  so  awesome  that  many  peo- 
ple regard  him  as  the  greatest  of  all 
Americans. 

Finally  they  were  both  leaders  of  endur- 
ing influence.     Lincoln's  reputation  increases 
with  the  passing  of  time.     Throughout  the 
world  today  he  stands  as  the  personification 
of  American  democratic  Idealism  and  a  sym- 
bol of  hope  for  the  oppressed,  even  behind 
the  Iron   Curtain.     Lee's   finest   hour   came 
after  Appomattox.     To  General  Beauregard 
he  wrote  late  in  1865:  "I  am  glad  to  see  no 
indication  In  your  letter  of  an  intention  to 
leave   the   country.     I  think  the  South  re- 
quires the  aid  of  her  sons  now  more  than  at 
any  period  of  her  history.     I  have  no  thought 
of  abandoning  her  unless  compelled  to  do 
so."     To  Gen.  Jubal  Early  and  other  com- 
rades who  fled  the  country  to  escape  Yankee 
rule  he  wrote  in  effect:   "Come  back  to  the 
South.     Here  is  where  you  are  needed.     Use 
your  labor  and  your  Influence  to  make  of 
your  native  region  a  happy  and  a  prosperous 
land."     Lee  set  an  example  for  those  to  whom 
he  gave  this  advice.    With  considerable  hes- 
itation, deriving  from  his   modesty,  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  a  struggling  little 
college     at     Lexington,     Va.,     at     a     salary 
of  $1,500  a  year;  and  he  devoted  his  remain- 
ing 5  years  to  the  task  of  preparing  young 
Virginians    to    get    a    new    start.    Lee,    the 


champfon  of  the  Old  South,  became  the  first 
citizen  of  the  New  South;  and  Lee,  the  Vir- 
ginian, became  Lee,  the  American. 

I  am  often  asked  the  question,  especially 
when  I  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  Jeffer- 
son   Davis    as    Confederate    President,    who 
would  have  made  a  better  President?     In- 
variably,   and   without   any   equivocation,   I 
state  "Robert  E.  Lee,"  because  there  was  no 
man  in  high  position,  either  in  the  military 
or  in  civilian  life,  who  demonstrated  as  much 
of    true    greatness   or   statesmanship   as   did 
Robert  E.  Lee.     It  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
future  of  this  Nation  that  Lee  was  not  the 
chief  executive  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Union 
that  it  had  as  its  chief  a  man  with  the  per- 
sonality,   the    vision,    and    the   greatness    of 
Abraham  Lincoln — a  peoples'  President  in  a 
peoples'*  war.     Lincoln  and  the  people,  bound 
to  each  other  by  mutual  ties  of  affection  and 
respect,    were    an   unbeatable    combination. 
Now,  100  years  after  America's  greatest  crisis, 
as  we  observe  the  centennial  of  Appomattox, 
It  Is  fitting  that  northerners  and  southern- 
ers should  unite,  as  we  do  here  at  Emory 
University  tonight,  in  paying  tribute  to  these 
great   men,    and    that   we    honor    them   as 
Americans    each    richly   endowed    with    the 
qualities  that  have  brought  enduring  great- 
ness to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave. 


title    26,   United    States    Code,    section 
6334(a),  as  excluded  from  tax  levies. 

I  hope  other  members  of  the  House 
will  join  in  this  effort,  and  that  the 
House  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
insure  the  true  and  sanctified  privacy  of 
first-claSs  mail. 


SEIZURE  OF  FIRST-CLASS  MAIL 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  the  objective  of 
which  is  to  end  the  invidious  practice  of 
seizing  first-class  mail  under  an  "ar- 
rangement" that  has  existed  between 
the  Post  Office  and  Treasui-y  Depart- 
ments since  1962. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  I  first 
disclosed  this  violation  of  the  privacy  of 
first-class  mail  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  April  5,  1965.  and  at  that  time  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  appropri- 
ation bill,  which  would  have  limited  use 
of  funds  for  such  seizures,  for  a  1-year 
period.     Unfortunately  only  a  few  Mem- 
bers were  on  the  floor  at  that  time  and 
the   amendment  was  rejected  because 
many  of  those  present  were  vmwilling  to 
believe  that  such  seizures  were  taking 
place  and  lack  of  due  process.    Subse- 
quently, the  charges  I  made  on  the  floor 
were  fully  confirmed  when  the  other 
body's  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice   and   Procedure,    reopened    its 
hearings  as  a  result  of  these  disclosures. 
Replying  to  my  charge,  the  Chief  Pos- 
tal Inspector  admitted  that  there  were 
improprieties,  but  officials,  nevertheless, 
maintained  that  they  had  authority  to 
seize  undelivered  mail,  under  -^he  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

I  do  not  agree  that  any  such  authority 
exists,  especially  when  it  is  specifically 
prohibited  by  the  Postal  Code,  and  by 
the  protection  of  the  4th  amendment. 
However,  since  two  Cabinet  officers  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  they  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  so,  and  since  this  alleged 
authority  has  never  been  tested  in  the 
courts,  I  am  submitting  a  bill  to  spe- 
cifically add  mail  to  those  items  listed  in 


PREMIER      ALDO      MORO— COURA- 
GEOUS STATESMAN 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  April  20,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  at  the  White  House  with  Pre- 
mier Aldo  Moro  of  Italy.  On  this  oc- 
casion, President  Johnson  paid  tribute 
to  the  head  of  the  Italian  Government 
in  recognition  of  his  support  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Aldo  Moro  is  48  years  old,  a  relatively 
yoimg  man  to  be  holding  such  a  respon- 
sible position  in  his  country.  He  is  a 
humble  man,  yet  he  possesses  the  rare 
qualities  that  are  found  in  all  great 
statesmen.  In  Italy,  Premier  Moro  faces, 
day  in  and  day  out,  the  ruthless  pres- 
sures exerted  by  the  most  powerful  Com- 
munist minority  in  Europe.  His  politi- 
cal career  hangs  always  in  the  balance. 
It  would  be  the  easier  course  to  give  into 
these  pressui-es.  Yet,  again  and  again, 
he  has  stood  his  ground  courageously 
and  remained  true  to  his  ideals.  He  has 
demonstrated  to  the  world  how  a  man  in 
public  office,  entrusted  with  grave  re- 
sponsibilities, should  discharge  his 
duties,  with  strength,  bravery,  manliness 
and  self-respect.  Indeed,  he  has  set  an 
example  for  all  to  emulate. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  about  Premier  Moro 
that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
written  by  the  columnist  William  S. 
White.    The  article  follows: 

Italy's  Premier — A  Man  of  Stamina 
(By  William  S.  White) 
Washington. — Premier  Aldo  Moro  of  Italy 
leaves  three  things  behind  in  the  afterlight 
of  his  mutually  warm— and  mutually  adult- 
conversations  with  President  Johnson. 

He  has  given  to  the  timorous  In  this  and 
other  countries — men  who  would  respond 
with  elegant  wordy  words  to  the  steel  of  a 
Communist  invading  force  which  has  open 
contempt  for  any  kind  of  "negotiation"  until 
it  has  finished  swallowing  up  South  Viet- 
nam— an  exhibition  of  strength  and 
courage. 

He  has  given  to  many  Americans  and  to 
others  abroad — to  men  who  gamble  with  the 
very  security  of  the  free  world,  sometimes  out 
of  mere  petty  piques  at  a  strong  American 
Government — a  lesson  in  how  grown  men  in 
high  responsibility  should  behave  in  a  world 
of  danger  and  duty. 

He  has  given  to  all  an  example  of  simple 
manliness  and  of  a  perfectly  self-respecting 
but  decent  gratitude  toward  an  ally— the 
United  States  of  America — which  for  so  little 
thanks  generally  has  done  so  much  for  his 
countrv  and  so  many  others. 

When  one  wearies  of  seeing  the  United 
States  kicked  by  some  of  its  allies  for  carry- 
ing a   free-world   load  it  never  sought  but 
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which  elementary  honor  and  obligation  com- 
pel it  to  carry.  It  will  be  heartening  to  look 
back  upon  the  visit  here  of  Aldo  Moro  of 
Italy. 

For  he  came  not  to  carp  at  the  leadership — 
this  leadership  which  no  other  nation  is  able 
or  willing  to  assume — but  only  to  ask  for 
more  of  it. 

He  came — this  Aldo  Moro.  who  in  his  own 
country  faces  day  and  night  the  most  pow- 
erful Communist  minority  in  all  Europe — 
not  to  hedge  before  the  demands  of  Com- 
munists, in  Asia  or  elsewhere.  He  came  to 
stand  up  against  them  abroad,  as  so  bravely 
he  has  stood  up  against  them  in  Italy,  for 
the  values  of  Western  society  and  for  the 
ultmiate  safety  of  world  order. 

If  any  politician  on  earth  could  find  an 
easy  excuse  to  trim  toward  the  Communists, 
it  would  surely  be  this  tired,  dauntless 
Italian.  But  far  from  doing  thi?.  in  Wash- 
ington he  stood  like  a  Gibraltar  with  our 
Government  in  Vietnam. 

He  is  a  curious  man,  this  Moro.  For  in 
his  old-fashioned  way  he  does  not  under- 
stand why  some  politicians  here,  to  whom 
"communism"  is  only  a  word,  are  too  fright- 
ened to  de-.=il  realistically  In  Asia  with  a  naked 
Communist  aggression  which  they  are  so  tire- 
lessly excusing.  To  excuse  it.  they  appeal  to 
the  last  refuge  of  the  appeaser — the  claim 
that  he  alone  vuUies  pence.  But  Moro  ap- 
peals to  the  terrible  realities  of  history  in  re- 
jecting soft  surrender;  under  some  other 
name  it  Is  still  not  a  rose  but  only  a  thorn 
of  blood. 

The  word  "negotiation"  he  never  mention- 
ed without  qualifying  it  with  the  profound 
and  powerful  word  "honorable."  In  his  sim- 
plicity, he  believes  only  in  honorable  negotia- 
tions. He  believes  also  that  no  cease-fire 
should  be  left  for  its  enforcement  solely  to 
the  promises  of  aggressors  who  broke  every 
previous  promise  in  southeast  Aria,  not  10 
but  a  hundred  times. 

So  he  gave  no  comfort  to  those  here  and 
abroad  who  argue  the  singular  theory  that 
the  United  States  is  at  fault  for  an  "escala- 
tion" of  a  war  it  never  started,  because  It  will 
not  stop  bombing  aggressors  who  say  flatly 
and  In  advance  that  they  will  not  stop 
aggressing  in  South  Vietnr.m.  He  cannot  see 
how  a  halt  to  American  defensive  action.  In 
the  absence  of  even  any  interruption  of  Com- 
munist attacks,  could  serve  any  cause  except 
the  cause  of  more  aggression. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a  "war- 
monger" in  a  leftist-plagued  Italian  coalition 
where  his  own  political  life  hangs  endlessly 
in  the  balance,  he  does  not  believe  that  to 
dishonor  the  solemn  defensive  commitments 
of  three  successive  American  Presidents 
would  be  either  an  act  of  statesmanship  or 
an  act  becoming  to  men  who  have  the  bard 
duty  to  be  men. 

An  odd  fellow  altogether,  this  Signor  Moro, 
is  he  not? 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  Israel's 
Independence  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  7 
marks  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  that  little  but  great  bas- 
tion of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Proper  obsei-vance  of  the  anniversary 
is  being  taken  all  this  week  throughout 
our  country  and  the  free  world. 


Last  night  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  dinner  which  concluded  the  con- 
ference in  Washington  of  the  American- 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee.  We 
heard  a  splendid  address  by  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg.  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
taking  note  of  Israel's  independence  an- 
niversary than  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues Justice  Goldberg's  very  fine 
remarks  which  follow: 

Address  bv   Arthur  J.   Coldbhrc.   Associate 
Justice,   Supreme   Court   of  the   Untied 
States    at    a    Dinner    Sponsored    by    the 
American  Israel  Pudlic  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. International  Inn,  Washington,  D.C. 
I  am  glad  to  join  In  the  17th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Israel's  Independence.    Amer- 
icans  of   whatever   national   or:r;in,    race   or 
religion   have   a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  this  young  and  vigorous  democratic  state. 
The  United  States  was  the  first  country 
In  the  world  to  recognize  Irrael  as  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  in   1943  and  was  its  prin- 
cipal sponsor  for  admission  to   the  United 
Nations.      Presidents    dating   back    to   John 
Ad.TJus  have  shared  the  messianic  expecta- 
tion   for   the   restoration   of   the   people   of 
Israel    to   the    land   of   Israel.     The   Balfour 
Declaration   was  In  considerable  degree  the 
Joint  product  of  Lord  Balfour  for  the  British 
Government   and  President  Wilson   for   the 
American  Government.    Congress  in  a  series 
of  bipartisan  resolutions  ha.s  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed sympathy  and  support  for  Israel;  it 
has  also  generously  aided  and  assisted  Israel 
in  its  program  of  rebuilding  and  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Israel  Is  a  democratic  nation  sharing 
American  ideals  of  freedom,  liberty,  equality 
and  social  justice.  Both  America  and  Israel 
have  a  pioneering  beginning  and  pursue 
common  ideals  with  traditions  of  individual 
liberty  that  are  in  themselves  the  highest 
product  of  man's  existence. 

One  of  Israel's  foremost  leaders,  the  Honor- 
able Abba  Eban,  has  described  Israel's  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  In  words  descriptive 
of  our  own  Declaration  and  Constitution: 
"Our  Declaration  of  Independence"  Mr.  Eban 
said,  "has  Its  honored  place  amidst  the  docu- 
ments of  democratic  history,  for  It  inaugu- 
rated the  life  of  a  free,  parli.araentary  society 
inspired  by  Hebrew  prophetic  tradition  as 
well  as  by  English  common  law  and  the 
robust  egalitarian  Ideals  of  the  American  and 
French  revolution." 

In  my  service  on  the  Supreme  Court,  I 
often  have  occasion  to  reflect  xipon  the 
origins  of  the  human  rights  which  are 
proclaimed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  forget  the  past  to  as- 
sume that  they  derive  solely  from  British 
constitutional  history — from  Magna  Carta 
or  the  Englis^  Bill  of  Rights  or  from  John 
Locke's  philosophy,  although  much  is  owed 
to  English  barons  and  philosophers  alike. 
The  roots  of  our  contemporary  conception  of 
human  rights  reach  much  deeper  in  time  and 
thought. 

Many  commentators  have  noted  the  his- 
torical connection  between  our  modern  views 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  older  natural 
thinking  which  Western  civilization  derives 
from  Graeco-Roman  culture.  But  the 
sources  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  are  m.ore  ancient 
even  than  the  Greeks — they  reach  back  to 
Biblical  times  and  to  Judaic-Christian  teach- 
ings and  tradition.  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment teach  that  all  men  have  rights — be- 
cause man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God 
and  Is  endowed  with  human  dignity. 

America  and  Israel  share  contemporary  as 
well  as  traditional  ideals.  Both  countries  in 
the  eloquent  words  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 
"look  forward  to  a  world  founded  upon  four 
essential  htunan  freedoms,  freedom  of  speech 


and  expression,  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  In  his  own  way,  freedom  from 
want  I  and  I  freedom  from  fear."  Both 
America  and  Israel  in  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies  recognize  that  the  four  free- 
doms arc  more  than  challenging  goals;  they 
ore  essentials  if  civilization  as  we  know  it  is 
to  survive.  Both  countries,  in  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy,  stand  willing  to:  "pay 
■nny  price,  beiu-  any  burdrn,  meet  any  hard- 
ship, support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to 
assure  the  survival  and  success  of  liberty." 

Israel  and  the  United  States  both  pro- 
foundly believe  and  act  on  the  principle  that 
their  true  national  interest  is  the  attainment 
of  individual  freedom  everywhere  in  the 
wurld — not  only  Intellectually,  so  that  any 
man  may  look  any  other  man  in  the  face  and 
speak  his  piece,  but  economically,  so  that 
want  and  fear  do  not  become  the  landlords 
of  any  man's  private  station  in  life.  Both 
countries  are  committed  to  the  view  that  a 
way  of  life  that  oilers  intellectual  freedom 
through  political  guarantees,  and  also  oilers 
economic  freedom  through  wise  social  and 
economic  legislation  is  the  highest  creation 
of  civilized  man;  that  both  bread  and  equal- 
ity, both  freedom  and  security  are  attainable 
and  inseparable.  The  community  of  interest 
that  binds  these  two  free  nations  rests  upon 
an  identity  of  purpose — they  share  the  vision 
of  a  better  world  and  a  better  life  upon  it — 
a  world  of  universal  freedom. 

Israel  seeks,  as  we  do.  peace  In  freedom. 
The  leaders  of  Israel  on  every  occasion  have 
])roclaimed  their  earnest  desire  to  negotiate 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  with  their  Arrib 
neighbors  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
witli  them  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  area  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
inhabitants.  The  direct  negotiation  of  an 
Arab-Israel  permanent  peace  treaty  to  re- 
place the  present  unsatisfactory  armistice 
is  a  goal  of  American  foreign  policy  just  as 
it  is  the  Israeli  goal.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  no  American  need  be  restrained  from 
reaffirming  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  St;itcs  of  support  for  the  Integrity  of 
Israel  and  for  Its  peaceful  development — 
support  which  America,  in  equal  measure, 
offers  to  every  other  country  In  the  middle 
east.  It  is  also  American  policy  to  assist 
free  nations  resisting  aggression.  We  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience  that  the  United 
States  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  Cliina  supplies  modern  and 
sophisticated  weapons  to  countries  prac- 
ticing or  threatening  aggression  against  na- 
tions bound  to  us  by  ties  of  friendship  and 
common  purpose. 

Neither  America  nor  Israel  welcomes  an 
arms  race  In  the  Middle  E.Tst.  Both  seek 
peace  but  the  cause  of  peace,  as  Congress 
lias  recognized,  will  not  be  served  by  en- 
couraging those  preparing  for  aggression  or 
by  permitting  those  whose  security  is  im- 
periled to  be  the  victim  of  ah  Imbalance  cf 
arms.  All  objective  observers  agree  that 
Israel  seeks  In  the  words  of  Isaiah  to  dwell 
"in  a  peaceful  habitation"  and  "in  secure 
dwellings."  Israel  deplores,  as  we  do,  the 
wastefulness  of  armaments  in  a  country  and 
in  an  area  which  loudly  calls  for  social  and 
economic  development. 

President  Johnson  speakinq;  of  the  tensions 
of  the  area  simply  but  eloquently  said: 
"peace  is  first  on  our  agenda"  for  the  Middle 
East.  Our  country  has  the  obligation  and 
the  commitment  to  keep  it  there  and  to  pur- 
sue unceasingly  the  goal  of  peace  in  freedom 
for  Israel  and  all  other  countries  in  the 
Middle  East.  And  until  this  goal  Is  achieved, 
we  must  reaffirm,  give  fresh  vitality  and 
practical  Implementation  to  the  declaration 
of  President  Kennedy,  renewed  by  the  pres- 
ent administration,  to  Intervene  against 
aggression  on  the  part  of  any  nation  In  the 
area.  Our  firm  resolution  to  keep  the  peace 
is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  as  well  as  the 
countries  directly  Involved. 


Without  impugning  the  motives  or  good 
will  of  anyone,  I  must  frankly  state  that  I 
do  not  understand  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  question  the  support  which  Americana 
•md  other  free  people,  both  Jewish  and  non- 
jewlsh.  extend  to  Israel  and  Its  people. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  a  self-pro- 
claimed Zionist  because  as  a  Christian  he 
profoundly  believed  In  the  Messianic  ex- 
pectation. I  am  a  Zionist  because  I  share 
cir  Win.ston's  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy  that  God  selected  Eretz 
Israel  to  be  His  Holy  Land  and  set  it  aside 
for  the  people  of  Israel. 

And  I  am  a  Zionist  also  because  I  am  loyal 
to  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple This  is  a  loyalty  which  in  no  way  is 
incompatible  with  the  undivided  allegiance 
which  I  together  with  all  Americans  of 
Jewish  origin  and  belief  owe  and  freely  ex- 
tend to  our  belovsd  America — a  nation 
blessed  with  liberty  for  all  Its  inhabitants. 
One  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all  times, 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  said  all  that  need  and 
should  be  said  on  this  subject  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  just  50  years  ago: 

"Let  no  American  imagine  that  Zionism 
is  inconsistent  with  Patriotism.  Multiple 
loj-alties  are  objectionable  only  if  they  are 
inconsistent.  A  man  is  a  better  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  being  also  a  loyal  citi- 
zen of  his  State,  and  of  his  city;  for  being 
loyal  to  his  family,  and  to  his  profession  or 
trade;  for  being  loyal  to  his  college  or  his 
lodge.  Every  Irish  American  who  contrib- 
uted toward  advancing  home  rule  was  a 
better  man  and  a  better  American  for  the 
eacrifice  he  made.  Every  American  Jew  who 
aids  In  advancing  the  Jewish  settlement  in 
Palestine  will  likewise  be  a  better  man  and 
a  better  American  for  doing  so. 

"There  is  no  inconsistency  between  loyalty 
to  America  and  loyalty  to  Jewry.  The  Jew- 
ish spirit,  the  product  of  our  religion  and 
experiences.  Is  essentially  modern  and  es- 
sentially American.  Not  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  have  the  Jews  in  spirit 
and  in  ideals  been  so  fully  in  harmony  with 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  country  in 
which  they  have  lived." 

I  reaffirm  now  what  Justice  Brandeis  said 
then,  just  as  my  distinguished  predecessor, 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  did  during  his  life- 
time.    I  am   glad  to  take  my  stand  along 
with  them  as  a  firm  and  committed  friend 
and  supporter  of  Israel  and  its  people  who 
are  carrying  forward  the  spiritual  and  ethi- 
cal teachings  of  the  prophets  and  the  sages. 
The  Interest  that  American  Jews  take  in 
the  welfare  of  Israel  is  legitimate  and  deep 
rooted.    It  reflects  a  brotherhood  based  upon 
a  common  past  of  triumph  and  tribulation 
and  a  common  future  of  hope  and  aspira- 
tion for  Jews  in  Israel  and  Jews  in  America. 
As    loyal    citizens    of    this    great    Republic, 
American  Jews  feel  a  common  and  uniting 
bond  with  their  fellow  Jews  who  have  settled 
in  the  ancestral  home.     Accustomed  as  we 
are    to   breathe    the    free    air    of   American 
life,  we  take  pride  that  the  air  of  Israel  Is 
also  free.    American  Jews  properly  recognize 
that    the    continuity    of    their    Jewish    life 
which  is  important  to  our  American  plural- 
istic society  is  intertwined  with  the  demo- 
cratic and  spiritual  redevelopment  of  Israel. 
Because  American  Jews  view  Israel  in  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  rabbi  as  "religion 
in  action"  they  are  proud  to  lend  and  urge 
support  to  this  democratic  State  of  Israel. 
To  me,  like  Justice  Brandeis,  the  true  test 
of  an  American  is  this:  that  he  is  one  who 
does  not  conceal  but  affirms  his  origin,  who 
is  proud  of  whatever  it  may  be,  and  who 
recognizes  that  in  the  plurality  of  American 
life  Is  our  strength  and  the  source  of  the 
freedom  that  we  so  proudly  profess  in  the 
world. 

The  genius  of  American  life  is  that  In 
this  free  and  tolerant  land  tliere  is  room 
here  for  men  of  any  race,  religion,  and 
ancestry.   Our  strength  is  in  this  diversity 


of  cultures  and  traditions  freely  honored 
and  cherished — not  in  an  enforced  uniform- 
ity. The  only  uniformity  or  merger  of 
identity  which  America  has  the  right  to 
and  should  expect  of  its  citizens  Is  that 
politically  they  are  solely  American  citizens. 
There  Is  no  room  at  the  polls  for  Protestant- 
Americans,  Catholic-Americans  or  Jewish- 
Americans.  But  there  is  every  need  in  our 
national  life  for  the  spiritual  ideals  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  every  room 
for  both  the  wearing  of  the  shamrock  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  and  the  celebration  of  Co- 
lumbus Day;  for  both  President  Kennedy's 
and  Senator  jAvrrs"  sentimental  Journeys  to 
their  ancestral  homes. 

I  conclude  by  asserting  that  there  Is  every 
reason  for  Americans — Jewish  and  non-Jew- 
ish— to  support  that  great  adventure  in  hu- 
man freedom,  Israel,  an  adventure  which 
parallels  that  great  adventure  in  liberty,  the 
United  States  of  America. 


THE  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES EXTENSION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wish  to 
express  my  great  pleasure  at  the  unani- 
mous approval  by  the  House  yesterday 
of  the  Community  Health  Services  Ex- 
tension Amendments  of  1965.  I  was  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon and  was  in  my  ofi&ce  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  I  heard  the  first 
bells  for  a  record  vote  on  H.R.  2986,  but 
the  second  bells  did  not  ring  in  my  part 
of  the  Old  House  Office  Building  and 
hence  I  missed  the  rollcall  vote.  I  have 
reported  this  fact  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  bell  signals,  but  I  also  want  to  re- 
cord my  strong  approval  and  support  for 
this  legislation. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  introduced 
legislation  to  create  these  community 
health  centers,  and  it  is  this  legislation 
enacted  in  1963  which  H.R.  2986  will  ex- 
tend and  amend.  Coming  as  I  do  from 
a  district  and  a  State  with  a  substan^l 
number  of  senior  citizens  and  a  burgeon- 
ing population,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  for  Federal  assistance  to  the 
total  community  in  establishing  facilities 
for  meeting  the  health  needs  and  es- 
pecially the  mental  health  needs  of  our 
people. 

I  voted  for  the  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  Rules  Committee  and  strong- 
ly support  it,  and  had  I  not  by  inad- 
vertence been  prevented  from  being  on 
the  floor  I  would  have  voted  for  H.R.  2986 
with  pride  and  personal  satisfaction. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
given  leave  of  absence  last  week,  having 
been  assigned  to  serve  as  an  official  dele- 
gate to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Conference,  in  Paraguay. 

During  this  period,  certain  issues  were 
acted  upon  by  the  House,  and  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  state  the  positions  I 
would  have  taken,  had  I  been  present  to 
vote  on  them. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  86,  in  favor  of  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  on  an  annual  basis.  I  have  long 
advocated  such  a  Council  and  feel  this 
legislation  is  most  helpful  to  implement 
its  admirable  objectives. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  85,  in  support  of  Mr.  Keogh's  motion 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senate's  addition  of 
$942,000  for  subsidies  for  helicopter  serv- 
ices in  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Chicago. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall 
vote  No.  82,  for  passage  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  This,  too,  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  legislation  and  is  a  long 
step  forward  in  the  fight  on  water 
pollution. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  78,  and 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  79,  against  recom- 
mittal, and  for  passage  of  H.R.  6497,  the 
bill  to  increase  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  As  a 
member  of  the  International  Finance 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  attended  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  and  strongly  sup- 
poited  its  enactment.  The  bill  increases 
our  quota  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  by  25  percent,  to  a  total  of  $5,160 
million.  This  increase  will  give  the 
United  States  additional  funds  upon 
which  to  draw  to  alleviate  our  carrent 
short-run  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
This  bill  strengthens  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  thereby  enhances 
the  stability  of  exchange  markets,  and 
promotes  international  trade. 


INTER-AMERICAN       DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  CONFERENCE  IN  PARAGUAY 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S  REQUEST  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  Jio  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress,  I  am  sure,  will  give  immediate 
approval  to  the  President's  request  for 
additional  funds  to  cover  Defense  De- 
partment needs,  despite  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  was  inconsistent  and 
disappointing  in  his  public  address  to  the 
assembled  Members  of  Congress  this 
morning. 

It  was  most  disappointing  for  me  to 
hear  the  President  discuss  the  crises  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
without  stating  that  our  policy  is  to  com- 
pletely remove  the  Communist  menace 
to  both  of  these  countries.  The  Presi- 
dent was  laboriously  carrj'ing  water  on 
both  shoulders  in  that  he  was  asking 
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Congress  for  additional  military  funds 
while  literally  begging  the  Communists 
to  enter  into  negotiations. 

It  is  inconsistent  for  us  to  have  made 
the  necessai-y  and  dramatic  move  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  without  logically 
developing  a  policy  of  completely  elimi- 
nating Communist  subversive  activities 
in  that  counti-y  and  reinstituting  a  pro- 
gram which  would  produce  a  legitimate 
government  in  Cuba,  since  the  Castro 
government  is  directly  involved  in  the 
Dominican  revolt  and  in  Red  guerrilla 
activities  in  other  Latin  American  lands. 

Negotiations  in  Vietnam  will  be  fruit- 
less if  they  permit  continued  Communist 
subversion  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
leave  North  Vietnam  as  an  unmolested 
Red  bastion.  If  we  are  to  follow  our 
obligation  to  preserve  peace  with  free- 
dom for  our  allies  in  southeast  Asia. 
ei\f  orcement  of  a  policy  which  would  pre- 
vent North  Vietnam  from  supporting  ag- 
gression is  necessary. 

The  President  is  obviously  weakening 
in  the  face  of  growing  Communist  pres- 
sure and  the  shrill  cries  of  appeasement 
coming  from  many  of  his  party's  leading 
congressional  figures.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  and  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  Presidents  determination  to 
maintain  a  strong  stand  in  defense  of  our 
present  commitments  and  to  logically 
carry  out  a  policy  of  thwarting  all  Com- 
munist activities  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Furthermore,  we  must  stop  the 
Reds  cold  in  southeast  Asia  and  we  can- 
not equivocate  on  that  point. 


STATEMENT  OF  PRESIDENT  JAMES 
M.  NABRIT.  JR.,  OF  HOWARD  UNI- 
VERSITY CONCERNING  ORGANI- 
ZATION KNOWN  AS  STUDENTS 
FOR  ACADEMIC  PTIEEDOM 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  en- 
close for  the  record  very  interesting  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  28,  and  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  May  10.  and  which 
quoted  President  James  M.  Nabrit.  Jr.. 
of  Howard  University,  concerning  an  or- 
ganization known  as  Students  for  Aca- 
;>     demic  Freedom. 

I  want  to  congratulate  President  Na- 
brit for  his  forthright  statement,  and 
say  that  activities  of  this  group  have 
been  called  to  my  attention  by  other  of- 
ficials in  other  universities.  I  hope  more 
university  officials  will  express  their 
opinions  concerning  this  organization, 
because,  as  President  Nabrit  stated: 

They  must  be  unmasked  for  the  frauds 
ihey  are.  They  must  be  fought  in  every 
arena,  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
prevaU. 


\ 


The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28,  19651 

Howard  IJniversitt  Unrest  Blamed  on 

Odtsiob  Forces 

(By  Stephen  C.  Rogers) 

President  James  M.  Nabrit.  Jr.,  of  Howard 

University    yesterday    blamed    recent   unrest 

at  Howard  on  a  few  students  he  believes  may 

be  influenced  by  "external  disruptive  forces." 

"They  are  people  who  cloak  themselves  in 
the  mantle  of  civil  righters  and  plot  and  plan 
in  secret  to  disrupt  our  fight  for  justice  and 
full  citizenship,"  Nabrit  said  in  a  statement 
approved  by  the  university's  board  of  trus- 
tees. 

"They  must  be  unmasked  for  the  frauds 
they  are.  They  must  be  fought  in  every 
arena,  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
prevail." 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday.  Nabrit  said 
he  was  referring  to  the  Students  for  Academic 
Freedom. 

The  group  sponsored  a  demonstration  at 
Howard  last  Friday  to  protest  compulsory 
ROTC,  class  attendance  r\iles  and  the  Uni- 
versity's action  in  changing  the  status  of  a 
philosophy  professor.  About  350  students 
gathered  for  the  demonstration. 

Nabrit  said  the  demonstration  violated  no 
university  rule,  and  the  school  has  taken  no 
steps  to  discipline  its  leaders. 

•  But. "  he  warned,  "I  will  not  sit  idly  by 
and  see  the  university  become  a  place  of 
lawlessness  and  disorder." 

He  added  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  two 
known  Communists  on  a  Student  for  Aca- 
demic Freedom  picket  line. 

Nabrit  also  expressed  concern  over  "in- 
creasing evidence  of  a  lack  of  respect  for  duly 
constituted  authority"  both  at  Howard  and 
outside  it. 

Of  protest  demonstrations  generally,  he 
said  "they  are  not  the  only  answer.  They 
are  reaching  a  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
We  must  adhere  to  a  rule  ol  law." 

He  also  defended  the  Howard  student  body 
against  apathy  charges  and  said  the  uni- 
versity places  "no  restriction"  on  the  right 
of  students  to  demonstrate  as  individuals. 
Howard  has  not  disciplined  students  arrested 
in  demonstrations,  he  said. 

I  Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  May  10, 
1965] 

More  Campus  Unrest — Are  Reds  to  Blame? 

Washington. — Campus  uru-est  has  now 
broken  out  at  Howard  University,  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  predominantly  Negro  college. 

As  on  other  troubled  campuses,  outside 
agitation  and  Communist  influence  are  being 
cited. 

Said  Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit.  Jr..  president  of 
Howard:  Outsiders  may  be  infiltrating  rights 
groups  "to  disrupt  our  fight  for  Justice  and 
full  citizenship."  ^ 

"open    DEriAlfCE" 

Howard  has  more  than  9.000  students. 
Many  leaders  in  national  civil-rights  organi- 
zations have  come  from  its  student  body  and 
f.iculty.  Now.  says  Dr.  Nabrit,  there  are 
"growing  signs  of  open  defiance  of  law  and 
order"  on  the  campus. 

A  group  called  Students  for  Academic 
Freedom,  which  includes  some  faculty  mem- 
bers, has  demonstrated  against  alleged  re- 
pressive rules  and  regulations,  and  had 
demanded  abolition  of  compulsory  military 
training  at  the  school. 

In  a  statement  read  to  a  freshman  assem- 
bly. Dr.  Nabrit  said  a  campaign  seemed  to  be 
afoot  "to  bring  the  university  into  general 
disrepute." 

•I  wUl  not  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  univer- 
sity become  a  place  of  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order." he  said. 


"We  must  beware  of  some  people  who  come 
to  us  like  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts.  They  do 
not  believe  In  civil  rights  for  anyone.  •   •   • 

"They  are  children  of  lawlessness  and 
disciples  of  destruction. 

"They  are  people  who  cloak  themselves 
In  the  roles  of  civil-righters  and  plot  and 
plan  in  secret  to  disrupt  our  fight  for  justice 
and  full  citizenship. 

"They  must  be  unmasked  for  the  frauds 
they  are.  They  must  be  fought  in  every 
arena,  and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
prevail." 

REDS    IN    A    PICKET    LINE 

Dr.  Nabrit's  statement  was  approved  by 
the  university's  board  of  trustees.  Discuss- 
ing it  in  a  later  news  conference,  he  said 
he  had  seen  at  least  two  Communists  in  a 
picket  line  outside  the  school.  Excerpts  of 
his  remarks,  as  recorded  by  NBC-TV: 

"I  saw  some  Communists  passing  out 
throwaways.  I  saw  some  Communists  help- 
ing deliver  placards.  •  •  •  These  are  grown 
people,  they're  not  students  •   ♦   •. 

"They  have  never  denied  that  they  were 
Communists,  and  they  have  been  the  leaders 
in  the  Communist  group  In  Washington  all 
the  years  I've  been  here.  We  had  to  put 
them  out  of  the  NAACP." 

Dr.  Nabrit  said  that  Howard  may  have 
been  designated  as  the  target  for  the  kind  of 
outside  agitation  that  stirred  outbreaks  at 
the  University  of  California's  Berkeley 
campus. 

"I  don't  see  any  relationship  whatsoever 
to  the  civil  rights  movement  at  Berkeley  or 
here,"  he  said.  "I  don't  see  that  it's  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  civil  rights  movement. 
At  Howard,  everybody  from  the  president 
on  down  has  been  participating  In  civil 
rights." 

COMMUNISM  AND  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
association  of  men  and  organizations 
with  Communist  leanings  with  the 
leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement  is 
well  known  to  those  in  authority,  but 
these  connections  are  very  seldom  made 
known  to  the  people. 

In  an  effort  to  circumvent  the  news 
blackout  on  this  vital  subject,  I  plan, 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  these  asso- 
ciations known  by  publishing  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  where  cen- 
sorship carmot  erase  the  facts  from 
public  view. 

The  first  of  these  insertions  concerns 
the  Commimist  Party  and  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  and  appeared  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  National  Review  Bulletin, 
volume  17,  No.  19. 

Today's  award  for  throwing  the  baby  out 
with  the  bathwater  goes  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  its  5-2  decision  overturning  Loui- 
siana's Subversive  Activities  and  Communist 
Control  Act.  The  Court  heard,  and  ap- 
parently agreed  with,  arguments  that  the 
Act  had  been  used  to  "harass"  civil  rights 
activities.  The  case  concerned  the  Southern 
Conference  Education  Fund,  which  assists 
civil  rights  groups,  especially  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 


("Snick") .    According  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security   Subcommittee.   SCEF    is    the   suc- 
cessor to  the  Southern  Conference  for  Hu- 
man Welfare,  which  was  "conceived,  financed, 
'ind  set  up  by  the  Communist  Party  In  1938 
"S  a  mass  organization  to  promote  commu- 
nism    throughout     the     Southern     States." 
V'hcn  the  SCHW  became  the  SCEF  in  1948,  it 
retained    its    offices,    telephone,    publication 
(the  Southern  Patriotr— also  cited  as  subver- 
sive) and  officers,  all  but  one  of  whom  have 
been  Identified  under  oath  as  Communists. 
Rev    Fred  Shuttlesworth,  a  militant  leftist 
"nd  close  colleague  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
is  now  president  of  SCEF,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  operated  by  Carl  and  Anne  Braden, 
both  of  whom  have  been  Identified  in  sworn 
testimony  as  Communists.     Mrs.   Braden   is 
editor  of  the  Southern  Patriot.     On  October 
5     1963.    after    an    11-month    investigation, 
SCEF's  offices  in  New  Orleans  were  raided  by 
local  and  SUite  police  who  seized  a  truck- 
load  of  its  records  and  arrested  three  of  its 
ofncer.":.  acting  on  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
munist Control  Act.     The  action  before  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  evolved  from  SCEF's  efforts 
to  recover  these  records.     In  the  meantime, 
the  Louisiana  State  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  also  authorized  by  the  act. 
prepared  an  excellent  tv.'o-volume  report  on 
SCEF's   activities,    extensively    documenting 
Communist  involvement  in  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

KORTON    BILL    TO    COMBAT    ARAB 
BOYCOTT  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  informing  my  colleagues  that 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  making  it 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive   trade   practices   or   boycotts 
fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  our 
Nation.    The  pui-pose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  assist  American  exporters  to  defy 
the  intimidation  of  the  Arabs  and  their 
demands  in  connection  with  Israel  trade. 
For  over  13  years  there  has  existed 
an  agreement  among  the  various  Arab 
States  to  boycott  Israel,  Israeli  goods,  and 
all  companies  engaged  in  business  ar- 
rangements— direct  or  indirect — with  Is- 
rael.    To  coordinate  this  malicious  ac- 
tivity,  the  Arab   countries  created  the 
Central  Arab  Boycott  of  Lsracl  Office,  lo- 
cated in  Damascus,  Syria. 

This  office  wages  a  cyantinual  war  of 
pressure  on  the  great  number  of  foreign 
companies  that  do  business  in  the  Arab 
world  in  order  to  prevent  their  under- 
taking similar  activities  in  Israel.  The 
boycott  office  ferrets  out  the  names  of 
companies  engaged  in  commerce  with 
Israel  to  compile  its  blacklist,  a  roster  of 
those  forbidden  to  market  products  or 
.sei-vices  in  the  Arab  countries. 

The  boycott  office  operates  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  necessai-y  that  our 
American  Government  condemn  it  in  the 
strongest  possible  fashion.  It  has  de- 
manded from  independent  American 
businessmen  answers  to  a  detailed  ques- 
tionnaire relating  to  their  commercial 


practices.  This  information  then  is  used 
to  determine  whether  the  company  goes 
on  the  blacklist. 

Many  of  our  companies  have  refused 
to  yield  to  this  blackmail.  As  a  result, 
they  have  been  denied  a  market  in  the 
entire  Arab  world.  While  their  refuSal 
redounds  to  their  everlasting  credit,  I 
think  we  can  agree  that  they  should  not 
be  made  to  suffer  the  kind  of  economic 
discrimination  which  results  from  the 
fact  that  others  may  have  given  in  to  the 
threats  of  the  Arabs. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
establish  in  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
vincing terms  that  the  Uruted  States  op- 
poses this  kind  of  harassment  of  its 
business  firms.  We  also  must  write  a 
positive  national  policy  of  our  opposition 
to  any  and  all  such  trade  practices  which 
are  designed  to  intimidate  countries 
whose  feelings  are  friendly  to  the  United 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  I  have  offered.  I  urge  Congress  to 
move  its  enactment  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

AID'S  OPERATION  AS  REPORTED  BY 
COMPTROLLER   GENERAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
LANDK  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Eelenborn]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
three  other  occasions  I  have  discussed 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment's operation  as  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress in  studies  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Today  I  will  mention  a  final  report  and, 
at  the  same  time,  earnestly  request  that 
the  Congress  direct  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  to  Initiate 
an  immediate  investigation  into  all  ac- 
tivities of  AID  and  AID  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

I  find  this  final  reix)rt  concerning  AID 
most  disturbing. 

The  Comptroller  General  charges  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
with  presenting  misinformation  and  dis- 
torted reports  to  the  Congress,  and  in 
turn  to  the  public. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  en- 
titled "Ineffective  Utilization  of  Excess 
Personal  Property  Program  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Program"  was  issued  on 
April  12.  1965. 

The  title  alone  should  prompt  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  be- 
cause, in  its  1965  budget  presentation  to 
Congress,  AID  reported  savings  of  more 
than  S43  milUon  In  the  area  of  excess 
personal  property. 

Here  is  what  AID  claimed  in  its  fiscal 
year  1965  budget  presentation: 

Excess  Property  Offices:  AID  will  need 
$400,000  to  maintain  the  offices  handling  its 
program  of  using  excess  property  wherever 
possible  in  place  of  costlier  new  equipment 
in  carrying  out  development  projects.  Sec- 
tion 608  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  au- 
thorized AID,  in  anticipation  of  oversea 
needs,  to  acquire  and  process  equipment  de- 
clared excess  for  Government  requirements 
and  provide  this  to  AID  missions  at  prices 
far  below  those  of  new  property.    By  using 


U.S.  Government-owned  excess  property 
wherever  possible  in  fiscal  year  1963,  AID 
saved  more  than  $43  million  In  Its  oversea 
assistance  projects. 

The  Comptroller  General  reports: 
In  the  first  place,  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
cess property  transferred  to  foreign  countries 
by  AID  in  fiscal  year  1963  was  about  $34.4 
million,  and  not  $43  mUlion  as  stated  in  the 
presentation.  Furthermore,  as  shown  on 
pages  12  to  14  of  this  report,  we  concluded 
from  our  review  that  the  use  of  excess  prop- 
erty by  AID  In  fiscal  year  1963  resulted  in 
little,  if  any,  direct  dollar  savings  so  that 
the  statement  that  AID  saved  more  than  $43 
million  is  erroneous. 

The  presentation  also  Indicates  that  the 
f400,000  was  being  requested  for  all  the  of- 
fices handling  its  program  of  using  excess 
property.  This  Is  incorrect.  The  $400,000 
was  intended  to  cover  only  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  AID  excess  property  re- 
gional offices  in  Frankfurt  and  In  Tokyo. 
The  AID  administrative  costs  associated  with 
the  three  excess  property  regional  offices 
and  the  marshaling  sites  In  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  those  of  AID 'Washington 
and  AID'S  oversea  missions  that  are  at- 
tributable to  excess  property  utilization,  are 
not  funded  from  the  $400,000  but  from  other 
AID  funds.  Accordingly,  the  total  cost  to 
AID  for  administering  the  excess  program, 
exclusive  of  any  accessional  costs  for  the 
property  Itself,  is  far  greater  than  the 
$400,000  shown  in  the  presentation. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  the  erroneous 
statements  were  due  to  extremely  loose 
budgetary  preparation  practices  by  AID  in 
preparation  of  the  material  quoted  above. 
Seemingly  inappropriate  AID  offices  were  in- 
volved in  preparation  of  the  budget  pres- 
entation, incorrect  source  information  was 
used,  and  a  transposition  error  apparently 
occurred.  Most  significant  was  the  fact  that 
the  Individuals  who  had  responsibility  for 
AID'S  excess  property  program  did  not  di- 
rectly participate  in  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rial to  be  included  in  t>^  budget  presenta- 
tion or  review  the  material  after  it  w.is 
prepared. 


The  Comptroller  General  goes  on  to 
note  that : 

We  have  in  the  past  strongly  urged  AID 
and  predecessor  agencies  to  disclose  clearly 
and  fully  all  significant  aspects  of  aid  ac- 
tivities. In  commenting  on  our  findings  on 
December  18,  1964,  AID  implied  general  sat- 
isfaction with  the  budget  presentation  and 
did  not  indicate  that  it  would  attempt  to  im- 
prove further  presentations.  We  are  re- 
peating our  recommendations  •  •  •  that  the 
Agency  make  more  informative,  clear,  and 
accurate  disclosure  of  significant  data  in 
annual  program  presentations. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  this  re- 
port, mentions  two  previous  studies  that 
I  earlier  called  ta  your  attention  and 
notes  that  in  the  case  of  assistance  to 
CENTO— B-146849,  dated  March  5. 
1964 — and  in  the  case  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Poland— B-146787  dated  June 
17  1964 — his  office  reported  inacctu'ate 
and  misleading  reports  were  being  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

The  Comptroller  General  could  not  be 
more  concise  in  his  charges. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  been  lying  to  the  Congress.  In 
addition.  AID  is  guilty  of  inefficiency, 
waste,  ineptness,  and  unsatisfactory 
conduct. 
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I  wish  to  briefly  review  the  matters  I 
have  discussed  during  the  last  4  days. 

We  have  found  AID  guilty  of  ineCfective 
administration  of  aid  to  other  nations. 

We  have  found  AID  guilty  of  disre- 
garding public  law  and  policies  adopted 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch. 

We  have  found  AID  guilty  of  losses  of 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

And  finally,  we  have  found  AID  guilty 
of  misrepresentation  to  the  Congress,  of 
including  false  statements  in  reports  to 
the  Congress,  and  thus  deliberately  mis- 
leading the  Congress  and  the  public. 

I  stress  that  these  reports  from  the 
Comptroller  General  but  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  multiphcity  of  AID  activities 
in  85  nations. 

Can  the  Congress  remain  inactive  and 
allow  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  flout  public  law,  to  waste 
millions  of  dollars,  to  file  erroneous  state- 
ments and  reports? 

Can  Congress  allow  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  go  unheeded? 

Can  the  Congress  fail  its  duties? 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that 
this  Congress  ask  the  House  Govermnent 
Operations  Committee  to  start  an  imme- 
diate investigation  into  the  activities, 
practices,  claims,  records,  and  state- 
ments of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Not  only  has  AID  been  found  ineffi- 
cient, but  AID  has  been  caught  preparing 
and  filing  misrepresentations  with  the 
Congress. 

This  type  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
bureaucratic  agency  cannot  go  un- 
attended. 

This  record  on  the  part  of  an  agency, 
in  whose  trust  we  have  placed  much  of 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  aid 
program,  cannot  continue. 

Let  us  do  more  than  scratch  the 
surface. 

Let  us  deliberately  and  carefully  and 
painstakingly  find  out  exactly  what  is  the 
record  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

I  urge  immediate  action. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  "Mr. 
BOLAND).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Ml-.  EviNs]  is  recognized  for  35  minutes. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  approach  National  Small  Business 
Week,  declared  by  President  Johnson  to 
begin  May  24,  next,  it  is  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate that  we  help  lay  the  ground- 
work for  this  national  observance. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  I  want  to  emphasize 
first  that  it  is  the  continuing  obligation 
of  my  committee  to  study  the  problems 
of  the  Nation's  small  businessmen  and  to 
make  recommendations  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Congress  that  will  assist  in 
the  solution  of  those  problems. 

Today  there  are  more  than  4.7  million 
small  businesses  in  the  Nation. 

Their  contributions  to  our  economy 
are  great.  Their  value  to  our  country 
continues  to  be  immense. 


Today  our  economy  is  prosperous  and 
growing.  This  is  not  just  happenstance. 
This  is  not  just  an  accident.  It  is  basi- 
cally because  of  the  enlightened  eco- 
nomic policies  of  President  Johnson  and 
his  administration — policies  that  made  it 
possible  for  our  free  enterprise  system  to 
function  more  efficiently  and  for  the 
small  businessman  to  overcome  problems 
of  capital  and  management  deficiency 
that  have  been  his  traditional  Achilles 
heel. 

President  Johnson,  and  before  him, 
President  Kennedy,  advanced  and  ap- 
plied a  policy  of  economic  expansion — 
a  policy  that  meant  the  creation  of  new 
opportunities  rather  than  a  divisive,  cor- 
rosive policy  of  taking  from  the  "haves" 
and  giving  to  the  "have  nots." 

This  policy  of  economic  expansion  has 
created  a  new  era  of  opportunity  for 
American  small  businessmen. 

This  policy  of  promoting  growth  and 
opportunity  for  advancement  is  consist- 
ent with  the  distinguished  record  of 
President  Johnson  relative  to  small  busi- 
ness when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  document  his  record  in  support 
of  small  business  in  detail  later  in  my 
remarks,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  at 
this  point  that  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  was  not  only 
a  supporter  of  legislation  enacted  to  as- 
sist the  small  businessman,  but  that 
in  many  instances  he  was  the  prime 
mover  in  this  advancement. 

The  Small  Business  Act,  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  and  the  SBA 
community  development  programs,  are 
examples  of  his  leadership  in  this  field. 
As  far  back  as  1938  he  voted  for  legis- 
lation that  laid  the  groundwork  and  set 
the  pattern  for  most  of  our  contemporai-y 
small  business  assistance  programs. 

And  so  Lyndon  Johnson  was  not  only 
in  on  the  ground  floor  of  small  business 
assistance  programs.  He  was  the  fore- 
man who  supervised  construction  of 
much  of  the  ground  floor.  He  has  been 
a  longtime  champion  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

BENEFnXD    ALL    SECTORS 

This  policy  of  economic  expansion  has 
benefited  all  sectors  of  our  economy, 
the  small  businessman,  the  big  business- 
man, the  wage  earner,  the  teacher,  the 
farmer,  the  great,  broad  mainstream  of 
our  economy. 

And  one  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments— one  that  history  surely  will  re- 
cord— has  been  the  success  of  President 
Johnson  in  uniting  the  business  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  this  Nation;  in  unify- 
ing elements  that  traditionally  have  been 
antagonistk;.  He  has  led  them  to  see 
that  when  a  nation  expands  its  economy, 
it  expands  opportunities  for  all  segments 
of  our  economy  and  our  society — and  all 
segments  therefore  benefit. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  September  7,  he 
said: 

We  labor  to  increase  the  total  abundance 
of  us  all.  Responsible  business  knows  that 
fair  wages  are  essential  to  prosperity.  Re- 
sponsible labor  knows  that  fair  profits  are 
essential  to  rising  employment.  Farmers 
and  city  dwellers,  bankers,  and  laborers  know 
that  by  strengthening  each  group  we 
strengthen  the  Nation:  by  pursuing  the 
growth  of  all.  we  advance  the  welfare  of  each. 


And  so  this  consensus  he  has  achieved 
has  meant  an  America  united  in  a  com- 
mon purpose,  the  building  of  a  better 
society  for  all  Americans,  the  building  of 
a  Great  Society  where  all  men  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  fulfillment. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  small 
business — the  fact  that  it  consists  of  mil- 
lions of  small  independent  enterprises — 
its  impoi'tance  is  sometimes  shaded  in 
the  news  by  the  reports  of  activities  of 
the  giants  in  our  economy.  Small  busi- 
ness is  sometimes  lost  In  the  shadow  of 
the  golden  glow  cast  by  the  publicity 
mills  of  these  corporations. 

And  so  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  want 
to  discuss  today  the  importance  of  small 
business  to  this  Nation  and  its  status  to- 
day; the  role  played  by  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  in  the  progress  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

We  frequently  hear  this  question  posed 
in  this  time  of  economic  giantism:  Just 
how  important  is  small  business?  Is  it 
significant?  Is  it  important?  Or  should 
it  be  relegated  to  the  economic  "twilight 
zone"  to  muddle  along  with  no  real  sig- 
nificant role  to  play  in  our  economy? 

I  say  to  you  today  that  small  business 
is  important.  It  is  significant.  It  is 
more  important,  more  significant,  and 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
proclamation  of  March  24,  announcing 
Small  Business  Week.  9  out  of  10  Ameri- 
can businesses  are  small  and  they  provide 
more  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  goods 
and  services.  Small  business  provides 
the  livelihood  for  75  million  Americans. 
Small  business  accounts  for  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  Nation's  dollar  volume  in 
construction,  in  retail,  in  wholesale,  in 
services,  and  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
value  added  in  manufacturing. 

So.  let  no  one  tell  you  that  small  busi- 
ness is  unimportant.  Let  no  one  tell  you 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  did  not  champion 
the  cause  of  small  business  while  he 
sei-ved  in  Congress.  Let  no  one  tell  you 
that  just  because  in  the  Presidency 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  united  all  segments 
of  our  economy  in  a  consensus  of  pur- 
pose, he  is  any  less  concerned  with  the 
growth  of  small  business. 

BIG    IN    HIS    VISION 

Lyndon  Johnson  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  June  30.  1960: 

In  the  changing  times  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today,  the  small  businessman  Is 
small  only  in  the  size  of  his  operation.  He 
is  big  in  his  vision.  *lg  in  his  courage,  big 
In  the  role  he  Is  playing  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can economic  machine  work  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  minimum  waste. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  since  becoming  Pres- 
ident, has  done  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  individual 
small  businessman,  to  make  his  role 
larger  and  more  important. 

The  $11  billion  tax  reduction,  for 
example,  has  been  a  prime  instrument  in 
helping  the  small  businessman  to  new 
profits. 

When  he  signed  the  tax  reduction  leg- 
islation at  the  White  House  a  year  ago 
last  February  26,  the  President  said: 

Business,  as  well  as  Individuals,  benefit  by 
this  tax  cut.  And  small  business  benefits  the 
most.    For  example — 


He  continued — 


if  you  own  a  small  unincorporated  business, 
vour  tax  will  drop  by  27  percent. 


\ 


The  tax  rate  on  larger  corporations 
dropped  4  percent. 

The  revision  of  the  depreciation 
schedule  on  new  equipment  and  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  have  provided  addi- 
tional inducement  for  business  expan- 
sion. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that  this  Nation  has  entered  its  51st 
month  of  economic  expansion — a  peace- 
time record  that  has  driven  our  gross 
national  product  up  23  percent  since  the 
first  quarter  of  1961  when  this  adminis- 
tration took  office. 

Industrial  expansion  is  up  35  percent; 
retail  sales  are  up  30  percent ;  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  are  up  45  per- 
cent; civilian  employment  is  up  4.7  mil- 
lion— or  7  percent — our  unemployment 
rate  has  dropped  from  7.1  percent  in 
May  of  1961  to  4.7  percent  in  March  of 
this  year;  personal  income  is  up  27  per- 
cent. 
'  The  average  weekly  wage  is  up  21  per- 
cent, corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  are 
up  65  percent  from  the  first  quarter  of 
1961.  And  yet  with  all  these  economic 
barometers  moving  up.  the  wholesale 
price  index  has  remained  stable. 

We  are  thus  experiencing  an  expand- 
ing economy,  a  stable  expansion  based  on 
solid  growth  with  an  expanding  popula- 
tion and  increased  purchasing  power. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    GROWTH 

Statistics  also  tell  the  story  of  the 
growth,  expansion,  and  higher  profits  of 
small  business. 

The  small  business  sector  has  swelled 
to  4.7  million  units— 95  percent  of  all 
business.  New  business  incorporations 
increased  last  year  to  a  record  198,000 
while  business  failures  dropped  to  an 
8-year  low — 21  percent  below  the  post- 
war peak  in  1961. 

Sales  of  small  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions and  small  retailers  exceeded  1963 
totals  and  established  new  peaks  for  the 
period  of  expansion.  After-tajj  earnings 
by  small  manufacturing  corporations 
were  40  percent  higher  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  last  year.  The  income 
of  unincorporated  enterprises- gained  an 
estimated  4  percent  in  this  same  period. 
I  am  not  saying  there  are  no  clouds 
on  the  horizon;  there  are  many. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  increasing 
trend  toward  mergers.  There  were  an- 
other 1.800  last  year. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
dual  distribution  and  vertical  integra- 
tion on  small  business.  We  hope  to  take 
legislative  steps  during  this  term  of 
Congress  to  further  protect  the  interests 
of  small  business  and  thus  assure  the 
continuance  of  our  free  competitive 
economy  and  our  free  enterprise  system. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  constant  bat- 
tering of  small  business  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  change  affecting  virtually  every 
phase  of  their  activity. 

I  am  concerned — as  my  committee  is 
concerned — about  the  effect  of  urban 
blight  on  small  busine.-s.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  displacement 
by  urban  renewal  and  highway  projects. 


We  are  cognizant  of  all  of  these  prob- 
lems. President  Johnson  knows  about 
them.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion knows  about  them.  We  are  working 
together  in  an  effort  to  help  the  small 
businessman  to  adjust  to  these  changes. 

To  help  meet  this  challenge,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  built  the 
most  effective  program  of  assistance  in 
our  history. 

And  this  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  support  given  SBA  by  the 
President,  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  by  the  Congress. 

SPECIFIC    DEVELOPMENTS 

Here  are  some  of  the  specific  develop- 
ments in  this  area : 

On  May  26,  1964,  President  Johnson 
announced  a  liberalized  lending  program 
which  broke  through  barriers  that  had 
blocked  efforts  to  reach  the  very  small 
businessman.  This  new  program  au- 
thorized loans  of  $15,000  for  as  long  as 
6  years  and  it  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
integrity  and  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual rather  than  on  hard  collateral. 
Under  this  program,  by  last  January  31, 
SBA  had  approved  4,694  loans  averaging 
$9,500  each.  Today  the  very  small  busi- 
nessman is  being  reached  effectively  for 
the  first  time. 

In  1964,  SBA  shattered  all  previous 
records  with  approval  of  10,707  loans  for 
$425.8  million,  and  a  chief  factor  in 
this  upsurge  in  volume  was  the  break- 
through to  the  very  small  businessman. 
This  liberalized  small  loan  program  an- 
nounced by  the  President  accounted  for 
40  percent  of  all  loans  apprjved. 

President  Johnson  has  given  his  per- 
sonal endorsement  to  SCORE— the  Serv- 
ice Corps  of  Retired  Executives — one  of 
the  most  creative  concepts  of  government 
and  community  cooperation  to  come  out 
of  Washington  in  this  decade.  This  pro- 
gram has  wedded  the  brainpower  of  the 
retired  business  executive  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  struggling  small  business- 
man. These  volunteers  thus  far  have 
helped  more  than  2,000  small  business- 
men and  the  program  is  just  getting  off 
the  ground. 

The  President's  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram is  concentrating  one  of  its  attacks 
on  the  needs  of  the  small  business  sector 
because,  as  President  Johnson  has  elo- 
quently pointed  out,  the  stability  and  the 
continuity  and  the  drive  for  progress  of 
any  community  comes  from  the  small 
businessman  who  has  a  personal  stake  in 
that  community.  To  combat  poverty, 
the  small  business  sector  must  be 
strengthened.  And  so,  title  TV  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  authorizes 
loans  of  $25,000  for  15  years  and  provides 
assistance  in  developing  a  network  of 
small  business  development  centers 
across  the  Nation.  These  centers  will 
provide  management  assistance  and 
counseling  to  small  businessmen  in  de- 
prived areas  where  these  services  are 
most  urgently  needed. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent since  Thomas  Jefferson,  President 
Johnson  has  grasped  the  significance  of 
the  role  of  small  business  in  this  Nation. 
In  a  statement  which  I  am  including 
with  my  remarks,  the  President  pointed 
out  to  small  businessmen  last  August  29. 


at  a  meeting  at  the  White  House,  just 
how  important  is  their  role  in  community 
leadership.  To  these  small  businessmen 
he  said : 

Your  leadership  at  the  local  level  will  de- 
cide the  quality  of  our  cities,  our  classrooms, 
our  countryside:  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
country  for  a  century  to  come. 


In  response  to  a  special  message  from 
the  President  on  January  27,  1964,  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  to  provide  fur- 
ther assistance  to  the  small  businessman 
displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  Federal 
highway  construction. 

More  recently  President  Johnson  has 
dramatized  the  role  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman by  inaugurating  National  Small 
Business  Week,  which  begins  May  24, 
and  by  continuing  the  annual  award  to 
the  Small  Businessman  of  the  Year. 

But  his  record  as  President  is  only  a 
part  of  the  story.  When  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  program  de- 
veloped problems,  it  was  President  John- 
son who  reaffirmed  his  f^ith  in  the  SBIC, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  creating. 
Today  there  are  more  than  10,000  small 
businesses  operating  with  $500  million 
in  financial  help  from  SBIC's.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  strengthened  and  im- 
proved with  greater  latitude  given  for 
investments  and  funding.  SBIC's  dis- 
bursed S200  million  to  small  businessmen 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1964, 
and  ended  the  fiscal  year  with  assets  of 
$750  million. 

The  community  development  pro- 
gram— another  SBA  program  which  the 
President  was  instrumental  in  helping 
bring  into  being — created  7,800  new  jobs 
in  1964.  A  new  high  of  200  development 
loans  totaling  $30.7  million  was  made  to 
help  communities  diversify  and 
strengthen  their  economies.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  1958,  this  program  has  created 
almost  30,000  jobs  and  resulted  in  572 
loans  totaling  $84.6  million.  The  poten- 
tial and  possibilities  of  this  program  are 
almost  unlimited  in  both  urban  and 
smalltown  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

As  a  Member  of  the  House.  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  a  consistent  record  and  a 
productive  concern  for  small  business. 
This  is  reflected  in  his  votes,  proposals, 
and  statements  made  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

On  March  4,  1938,  less  than  a  year 
after  he  had  been  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  voted  for  a  bill 
that  set  a  pattern  for  the  development 
of  a  permanent  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  its  framework  of  financial 
assistance  programs  for  small  business. 

This  bill  gave  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  sweeping  authority 
and  latitude  in  making  loans  to  small 
business,  loans  from  $200  up  with  no 
limit  on  terms. 

He  voted  to  strengthen  the  small  busi- 
ness programs  as  they  developed. 

In  1946,  he  advanced  an  amendment 
to  the  Sm-plus  Property  Act  of  1944  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
small  businessmen  returning  from  the 
war  priority  in  purchasing  war  surplus 
materials  with  which  to  set  up  shop. 

In  1947,  he  voted  for  similar  legisla- 
tion civing  RFC  the  power  to  buy  such 
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surplus  properties  for  resale  to  small 
businessmen. 

He  advocated  an  overall  economic 
policy  designed  to  strengthen  our  free 
enterprise  system  and,  specifically,  to 
stimulate  growth  of  small  business. 

One  major  vote  in  this  area,  cast  by 
l.i;n  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  was  for 
r}ie  Employment-Production  Act  of  1946, 
v.hich  set  a  national  policy  of  full  em- 
ploy ment  and  provided  machinery  to 
kepp  tabs  on  our  national  economy. 

IN  THE  SENATE 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  he 
rrit'cized  monopoly  control  of  prices  in 
1943  v.hen  he  proposed  fonnation  of  a 
bipartisan  Breadbasket  Committee  to 
combat  inflation. 

Hs  voted  to  set  up  a  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1950  to  make  a  continuing  study, 
survey,  and  investigation  of  small  busi- 
ness problems. 

He  advocated  legislation  to  assist  small 
businessmen  in  drought  areas  with  lib- 
eral loans  and  sought  to  protect  the 
small  businessman  from  monopoly  and 
price  fixing. 

He  consistently  supported  SBA  and  the 
additional  lending  authority  it  required. 
He  threaded  his  way  through  a  parlia- 
mentary logjam  in  1957  to  obtain  passage 
of  legislation  assuring  continuance  of 
SBA,  then  on  a  temporary  basis,  after 
its  authorizing  legislation  had  expired. 

One  of  his  greatest  contributions  has 
been  in  the  area  of  making  equity  and 
long-term  capital  available  to  small  busi- 
ness to  close  a  basic  financing  gap  needed 
by  small  business. 

He  introduced  legislation  creating  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Division  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Company 
programs  along  with  the  community  de- 
velopment loan  program.  He  was  one 
of  the  sponsors  and  guiding  forces  in 
securing  passage  of  this  legislation. 

On  August  8.  1958,  he  told  the  Senate 
that  in  that  year  its  legislation  on  be- 
half of  small  business  was  of  particular 
importance. 

In  1953,  as  majority  leader,  he  sup- 
ported legislation  to  extend  the  SBIC 
program  as  well  as  appropriations  to 
strengthen  the  SBA  in  all  its  opera- 
tions. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
June  30,  1960.  he  reviewed  the  impact  of 
the  SBIC  and  the  community  develop- 
ment program  on  the  Nation's  small 
business.    He  said: 

It  has  strengthened  their  role  In  the  na- 
tional economy,  a  role  which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
Americans,  whether  they  are  small  business- 
men, big  businessmen,  farmers,  working  men, 
or  housewives. 

In  industrial  and  natural  resource 
areas  beset  by  technological  change,  he 
said: 

It  is  small  b'.islness  that  Is  the  key  to  the 
task  of  providing  new  opportunity.  I  be- 
"i!eve  the  small  businessman  has  rendered  a 
service  to  aU  parts  of  our  economy  by  show- 
ing the  way  to  a  full  realization  of  our  poten- 
tial. 

To  document  my  statements,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  add  herewith  a  detailed  siun- 
mary  of  the  Johnson  record  on  small 


business  as  a  Representative,  Senator, 
and  as  President. 

SUMMART 

In  1938,  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  voted  for  a  land- 
mark bill  that  laid  the  foundation  for 
subsequent  acts  that  led  to  creation  of 
Small  Business  Administration  as  a  tem- 
porary, and  then  a  permanent,  agency 
with  a  comprehensive  small  business  as- 
sistance program.  This  bill  gave  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  power 
to  make  loans  to  small  business,  extended 
the  length  of  loans  to  a  point  of  no  limi- 
tation, liberalized  credit  requirements, 
extended  the  funding  limit  from  $500 
million  to  $1.5  billion,  and  removed  a  re- 
quirement that  had  blocked  assistance  to 
any  business  that  had  begun  operation 
after  January  1, 1934. 

In  this  1938  bill,  the  determining  fac- 
tor for  evaluating  the  RFC  loan  appli- 
cations that  loans  shall  be  of  such  sound 
value  or  so  secured  as  reasonably  to  as- 
sure repayment  was  incorporated  in  the 
SBA  Act  in  1963  and  in  1958. 

RPC's  authority  to  lend  money  to  small 
business  had  been  suspended  when  this 
legislation  was  proposed. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  339  to  6. 
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Introduced  amendment  to  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  give  veterans' 
preference,  after  U.S.  Government,  in 
purchase  of  war  surplus.  This  was  of 
significance  to  small  businessmen  who 
could,  under  this  proposal,  buy  materials 
and  equipment  with  which  to  set  up 
business  at  much  less  than  market  price. 
He  explained  that  this  bill  would: 
Help  them  (veterans)  a  little  in  beginning 
life  anew  by  removing  some  of  the  handicaps 
and  barriers  encountered  in  finding  a  place 
in  our  economic  order. 

In  1947,  he  voted  yes  on  a  bill  author- 
izing Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion to  buy  war  surplus  for  resale  to 
small  businessmen. 

EMPLOYMENT-PRODUCTION  ACT — 1948 

Voted  for  Employment-Production 
Act  setting  national  policy  of  full  em- 
ployment and  to  aid  in  development  and 
maintenance  of  conditions  favorable  to 
stimulating  new  business,  and  especially 
small  business.  This  legislation  re- 
quired the  President  to  submit  periodic 
economic  reports  to  Congress,  set  up  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
created  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress. 

This  legislation  assured  a  closer  anal- 
ysis of  the  economy  to  point  the  way  to 
legislation  designed  to  strengthen  the 
economy  and  the  position  of  small 
business. 

Passed  322  to  84. 

EXTENDS  RFC — 1947 

Voted  yes  on  bill  extending  life  of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporatioi 
with  its  small  business  lending  power 
for  2  years.  A  report  showed  that  90 
percent  of  RFC  loans  had  been  for  less 
than  $100,000,  Indicating  its  volume  of 
loans  to  small  business. 

This  bill  also  authorized  RFC  to  pur- 
chase   surplus    property    for    resale    to 


small  business  when  such  disposition  is 
required  to  strengthen  the  competitive 
position  of  small  business. 
Bill  passed  335  to  4. 

BREADBASKET  COMMITTEE 1948 

Asked  Congress  to  authorize  appoint- 
ment of  Breadbasket  Committee,  to 
combat  inflation  by  President  to  launch 
a  bipartisan  war  on  inflation. 

The  Congressional  Record  records 
this  statement: 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  men  must  eat 
less.  Nor  do  we  answer  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion when  we  allow  the  profits  of  some  com- 
p?,nies  to  swell  from  50  to  85  percent  above 
the  1946  limits. 

We  are  not  answering  the  problem  of  in- 
flation when  we  sanction  by  inaction,  the 
growing  trend  toward  monopoly  control  of 
prices — a  trend  pointed  up  this  week  by  the 
FTC,  which  showed  that  since  1940  big 
business  had  gobbled  up  little  businesses  by 
mergers  to  the  tune  of  $5.2  billion  in  assets. 

COMMITTEE    PLAN — 1950 

Voted  yes  on  substitute  amendment  to 
provide  for  five  additional  Senators — 
three  from  majority  party  and  two  from 
minority  party — appointed  by  President 
of  Senate — one  from  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  one  from  Senate  Interstate, 
one  from  Senate  Judiciary  and  other  two 
from  other  standing  committees — to  be 
ex  officio  members  of  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  matters  re- 
lating to  small  business.  Motion  re- 
jected 49  to  33. 

TEMPORARY    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE 

Voted  yes  on  amendment  to  create  a 
Special  Committee  on  Small  Business  to 
continue  during  the  81st  and  82d  Con- 
gresses. 

PERMANENT   COMMITTEE 

Voted  yes  on  substitute  amendment  to 
create  a  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  consisting  of  13  Members 
appointed  by  President  of  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress.  Committee 
to  study,  survey,  and  investigate  prob- 
lems of  small  business,  but  with  no  legis- 
lative authority.  Amendment  approved 
56  to  26. 

SMALL    DEFENSE   PLANTS — 1953 

Called  for  passage  of  $300,000  appro- 
priation for  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration.    Passed. 

The  Congressional  Record  reports 
this  comment  by  the  then  Senator 
Johnson: 

I  think  the  Joint  resolution  is  essential 
and  necessary.  I  hope  it  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  without  delay. 

AID    TO    DROUGHT    AREAS 1954 

Introduced  bill  to  make  small  business- 
men in  drought-stricken  areas  eligible 
for  SBA  disaster  loans.  Such  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1955. 

The  Congressional  Record  reports 
these  statements: 

It  (the  effect  of  the  drought)  is  a  chain  re- 
action which  hits  everybody.  It  (the  bill)  is 
designed  to  help  small  business  In  the 
drought  areas  of  Texas  and  the  SoiUhwest. 

ANTITRUST — 1955 

Called  up  for  action  a  bill  to  increase 
from  $5,000  to  $50,000  the  maximum 
criminal  penalties  imposed  for  violation 
of  the  first  three  sections  of  the  Sher- 
man Act.    Action:  Passed. 


AUTO    DEALER — 1956 

Voted  yes  on  bill  protecting  the  rights 
of  franchised  auto  dealers.  The  bill 
made  it  possible  for  franchised  auto 
dealers  to  bring  suit  in  district  Federal 
courts  to  recover  compensatory  damages 
sustained  because  of  the  failure  of  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  act  in  good 
faith  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
franchises,  or  in  terminating  or  not  re- 
newing franchises  with  the  dealers.  Bill 
passed  75  to  1. 

SMALL   BUSINESS   STUDY — 1957 

Asked  unanimous  consent  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  42  authorizing  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  to  investigate 
problems  of  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness.   Resolution  passed.. 
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Asked  Senate  to  approve  printing  of 
10,700  additional  copies  of  a  tax  aid  for 
small  business  being  distributed  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness.   Approved. 

INCREASED    LENDING   AUTHORITY 

Supported,  moved  for  passage,  and 
spoke  for  bill  authorizing  $65  million  in 
additional  lending  authority  for  SBA. 
Bill  approved  by  voice  vote. 

The  Congressional  Record  records 
this  Johnson  statement : 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  that  one 
of  the  earliest  actions  of  this  Congress 
should  be  on  a  measure  affecting  small  busi- 
ness. 

This,  of  coiirse,  is  not  a  bill  which  purports 
to  solve  the  problems  of  small  business.  It 
simply  adds  to  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  so  that  small 
businesses  may  acquire  some  of  the  capital 
they  need  in  order  to  survive. 

I  think  there  was  never  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation  when  the  problems  of 
small  business  needed  our  attention  more 
than  it  is  needed  now. 

It  is  my  belief  that  before  this  session 
has  ended  we  will  have  to  act  in  more  basic 
fields  of  the  problems,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  see  small  business  become  smaller  until 
it  reaches  the  vanishing  point.  The  facts 
and  figures  that  are  available  indicate  that 
the  situation  is  becoming  desperate. 

Between  240  and  250  business  firms  will 
go  bankrupt  every  week  of  this  year. 

The  tight  money  policy  hits  the  small 
businessman  much  harder  than  it  hits  the 
big  fellow. 

The  continual  trend  toward  mergers  of  big 
companies  leaves  a  smaller  share  of  the  mar- 
ket lor  the  average  businessman. 

Rising  costs  all  along  the  line  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  small  firm  in  meeting  ex- 
penses. 

And,  of  these  increasing  costs,  one  of  the 
most  important  is  the  increasing  cost  of 
money.  This  is  something  that  is  felt  all 
along  the  line — by  business,  by  government, 
and  by  the  average  citizen. 

This  is  a  situation  that  can  change  o\ir 
whole  economy.  The  rising  cost  of  money 
and  other  necessities  represents  a  constant 
squeeze  on  small  business,  and  the  squeeze 
will  eliminate  many  as  time  goes  on. 

I  have  never  been  opposed  to  big  business 
as  such,  as  it  plays  a  vital  role  in  our  whole 
economy.  But  we  face  the  problem  of  main- 
taining the  free  enterprise  system,  and  that 
is  something  we  cannot  do  unless  we  help 
small  business  remain  vital  and  flourishing. 
This  is  a  problem  which  must  be  tackled 
from  many  standpoints. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  express  my 
deep  satisfaction  that  one  of  the  first  acta 


of  this  Congress  is  designed  to  meet  one  of 
the  immediate  needs  of  small  business. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Called  to  Senate's  attention  need  to  in- 
crease role  of  small  business  in  research 
and  development: 

The  Federal  Government  pays  for  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  research  and  development 
in  the  United  States,  and  95  percent  of  these 
subsidies  are  paid  to  companies  employing 
more  than  500  workers. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  squeeze 
being  put  on  small  business  in  the  country 
today. 

EXTENSION    OF    SBA 

Led  the  parliamentary  effort  to  get 
life  of  Small  Business  Administration 
extended  after  it  expired  July  31,  1957. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  it  on  the  calen- 
dar for  a  vote.  Because  of  parliamen- 
tary blockage  he  had  been  unable  to  call 
up  bill  before. 

Extension  approved  and  lending  au- 
thority increased  by  $75  million. 

The  Congressional  Record  includes 
this  statement  by  Johnson: 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Senate  act  on  the 
measure  extending  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

INVESTMENT   COMPANIES 

Introduced  revised  bill  to  create  the 
SBIC  program,  a  substitute  for  the 
Capital  Banks  Bill,  because  of  data  re- 
leased by  a  Federal  reserve  system  study. 
Bill  approved  by  voice  vote. 

The  Congressional  Record  records 
this  statement : 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  re- 
leased the  first  two  parts  of  a  very  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  financing  needs  of  small 
businesses. 

An  evaluation  of  the  first  two  parts  of  this 
study  would  indicate  that  other  proposals 
(Other  than  the  bill  he  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1958,  and  other  proposed  legislation 
in  this  area)  for  financing  small  business 
are  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  now  introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators  a 
bill  which  contains  some  of  the  features  em- 
bodied in  S.  3191  (the  bill  introduced  Jan. 
30.  1958)  but  which  approaches  the  problem 
In  ways  which  seem  to  be  indicated  by  some 
of  conclusions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  study. 


BASIC    PROGRAMS    APPROVED 

Sponsored  legislation  to  set  up  two 
basic  SBA  programs:  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  and  community 
development  programs. 

The  Congressional  Record  records 
this  Johnson  statement : 

With  the  reporting  of  S.  3651  (the  bill 
under  discussion)  to  the  Senate,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  approve  a  significant  program 
of  aid  to  small  business.  And  it  is  a  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President,  that  does  no  violence 
to  free  enterprise,  that  does  not  raise  the 
specter  of  Federal  control  of,  and  competi- 
tion with,  private  business. 

S.  3651  is  a  progressive  and  necessary  bill. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  assistance  In  an 
area  where  today  neither  Government  nor 
private  institutions  can  offer  that  assistance. 
As  every  Senator  knows  from  his  study  of 
small  business  needs,  commercial  banks  are 
not  In  the  business  of  providing  equity  cap- 
ital to  small  businesses.  Neither  are  they 
prepared  In  most  Instances  to  offer  long-term 
credit  to  such  businesses. 

And  while  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  to  make  loans  of  maxi- 


mum 10-year  duration,  with  a  possible 
further  10-year  extension,  it  cannot  under 
law  go  further  toward  meeting  the  real  "long- 
term  requirements  of  small  businesses,  and 
It  cannot  provide  equity  capital  in  any  case. 

The  Idea  of  the  investment  companies  is 
an  old  one,  and  It  has  many  parallels  on  the 
statute  books  today   •    *    • . 

Eventual  private  ownership  is  what  is  pro- 
posed here  for  the  small  business  Investment 
companies.  It  has  worked  before  »  •  •  and 
may  I  say  that  it  has  resulted  in  neither  the 
socialization  of  our  farms,  of  our  homes,  nor 
In  any  disastrous  raids  on  the  Treasury  •  »  • . 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
need  for  the  kind  of  assistance  proposed  by 
this  bill.  The  Government  cannot  today 
answer  to  this  need,  Mr.  President;  neither 
can  private  lending  institutions.  Given  the 
«uthcrlty  we  propose  in  the  bUl,  the  need 
can,  in  part,  be  met. 

BBIC'S    STRENGTHENED 1959 

Called  up  foVsaction  and  supported  S. 
2611,  a  bill  strengthening  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  program.  The 
bill  passed  on  voice  vote. 

The  Congressional  Record  lists  this 
statement  by  the  then  Senator  Johnson : 

As  one  who  originally  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  proposed  legislation,  I  must 
say  that  at  this  point  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
appointed when  I  find  that  only  27  small 
business  investment  companies  have  been 
formed. 

I  hope  the  action  •  •  *  the  Senate  is 
taking  today  will  encourage  the  formation  of 
more  of  these  small  business  Investment 
companies. 

FUNDS   INCREASED 

Called  up  for  action  and  supported  bill 
to  provide  SBA  with  sufficient  funds,  $75 
million  to  operate  regular  business  loan 
program  into  1950.  Amendment  agreed 
to  by  voice  vote. 

SBIC    BILL 

Called  up  for  action  a  bill  exempting 
small  business  investment  companies 
from  the  holding  company  tax.  Amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  voice  vote. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 1960 

Emphasized  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness in  Senate  speech,  June  30,  1960. 

The  Congressional  Record  reports  this 
Johnson  statement: 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  in  1958  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  that 
year.  The  measure  has  proven  helpful  to  the 
Nation's  Independent  businessmen.  It  has 
strengthened  their  role  In  the  national  econ-  ■ 
omy.  a  role  which  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  "be  vital  to  the  well-being  of  Americans, 
whether  they  are  small  businessmen,  big 
businessmen,"  farmers,  worklngmen  or 
housewives. 

In  this  challenging  new  decade  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  small  businessman  has  an 
even  more  vital  role  to  play.  In  an  era  of 
changing  technology  In  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness, the  place  of  the  small  businessmen  be- 
comes a  rallying  point  for  aU  segments  of  the 
economy. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  the  place  of  the 
small,  independent  businessmen  in  our 
changing  economic  picture  deserves  atten- 
tion from  other  segments  of  the  economic 
household.  It  deserves  this  attention.  I 
think  because  there  lie  in  this  important  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  the  answers  to  some  of 
the  problems  In  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

In  areas  where  changing  agricultural  tech- 
nology has  caused  difficulties  for  the  farmer, 
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small  business  often  has  the  answer  to  a  re- 
ordering of  the  economy. 

Throughout  the  traditional  agricixltural 
sections  of  the  Nation,  the  small  manufac- 
turer and  the  independent  operator  of  proc- 
essing and  servicing  firms  are  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  economic  vitality.  In  the 
liidustrinl  and  natural  resource  areas  where 
changing  productive  technology  is  causing 
problems  of  unemployment  and  population 
migration,  small  business  again  is  a  key  to 
ihe  task  of  providing  new  opportunity. 

These  developments,  it  seems  to  me.  point 
up  once  again  the  basic  strength  of"  the  In- 
dividual who  really  believes  in  the  American 
dream  of  opportunity  for  all.  Through  the 
years,  the  small  independent  businessman 
h.is  been  on  the  firing  line  of  the  economy, 
sowing  the  way  of  opportunity  and  service. 

In  the  changing  times  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today,  the  small  businessman  is 
small  only  in  the  size  of  his  operation.  He 
is  big  in  his  vision,  big  in  his  courage,  and 
big  in  the  role  he  is  playing  to  make  the 
American  economic  machine  work  with 
maximum  efficiency  and  minimum  waste. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  our  Nation 
in  these  times  than  full  use  of  our  potential. 
I  believe  the  small  businessman  has  rendered 
a  service  to  all  parts  of  our  economy  by  show- 
ing the  way  to  a  full  realization  of  our  po- 
tential, by  pointing  up  how  the  American 
dream  of  opportunity  for  those  who  will 
grasp  it  can  be  made  reality. 

For  these  reasons  I  wi.-^h  to  say  that  small 
business  deserves  continued  and  sympa- 
thetic attention  by  all.  Small  business  has 
proven  it  can  shoulder  the  t.-^sk  which 
f;'ces  it. 

We  here  should  ever  be  ready  to  turn  an 
unrterst.mding  ear  when  the  small  business- 
man speaks  of  his  problems,  or  when  he 
offers  constructive  advice  on  how  Congress 
can  help  In  the  big  Job  of  making  the 
economy  run  at  full  efficiency. 

I,  for  one.  will  ever  be  ready  to  do  this, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by  doing  so 
I  will  be  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation,  of  its  small  businessmen,  its  big  cor- 
porations, its  consumers  and  workers. 

PROCUREMENT    BILL 

Called-up  bill  to  increase  SBA  revolv- 
ing fund  by  $75  million,  to  assure  small 
business  a  greater  siiare  of  Federal  pro- 
curement, and  including  a  program  re- 
•quirins  prime  contractors  to  allocate 
work  to  small  business  subcontriactors. 
Bill  approved. 

As  President.  Lyndon  Johnson,  on 
February  28.  1964.  signed  into  law  an 
amendment  to  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  ■vvhicli  enabled  the  small 
business  investment  companies  to  obtain 
additional  financial  help  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  strengthening  their  capital 
structure. 

As  President.  Lyndon  Johnson  urged 
Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional 
SlOO  million  to  the  revolving  fund  for 
the  small  business  loan  pro!:;ram,  and 
tills  appropriation  has  been  recently 
provided  by  the  Congress. 

As  President,  Lyndon  John.son  has 
proclaimed  National  Small  Business 
Week  and  has  been  aggressive  and  con- 
s-stcnt  in  advancing  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  small  business  and  our 
economy. 

I  join  v/ith  the  Pi-esident  and  others 
in  giving  due  recognition  to  the  Ameri- 
can small  businesi^man  in  his  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation  and  his  contribution 
to  our  country. 


STATUTES.  REGULATIONS.  POLL 
CIES.  AND  PRACTICES  OP  SE- 
LECTED FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
PROVIDING  FOR  PREFERENCES 
FOR  DOMESTIC  MATERIALS  AND 
FIRMS  IN  THE  AWARDING  OF  PUB- 
LIC SUPPLY  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
CONTRACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoLAND).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  SaylorI  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
inserting  in  tlie  Record  the  fifth  of  a 
^■["ries  of  documents  demonstrating  how 
foi-eign  governments  give  preference  to 
their  own  industry  and  labor  in  negoti- 
ating contracts  for  public  works  projects. 
I  include  the  following  news  story  from 
the  May  1  issue  of  the  Toronto.  Ontario. 
Financial  Post: 

L.B.J.  Hrrs  "But  Americ.\n'  Clause  ix  M.\ss 
TRANsrr  Bill 

Washington. — President  Johnson  is  mak- 
ing a  significant  "freer  trade"  move  in  Con- 
gress. 

He  Is  seeking  repeal  of  a  "Buy  American" 
section  In  a  bill  passed  last  year  which,  in 
effect,  was  the  most  protectionist  move  ever 
made  by  Congress.  The  section  put  a  com- 
plete ban  on  any  foreign  firm  having  any 
part  of  an  estimated  S400  million  procure- 
ment program  in  a  mass  transit  scheme. 

Canada  would  be  only  affected  marginally 
by  the  ultraprotectionist  action  because  not 
too  many  Canadian  companies  would  bid  on 
the  procurement  program.  Nevertheless, 
Ottawa  voiced  its  unhappiness  because  of  the 
principle  Involved.  Other  nations  com- 
plained, too.  particularly  Britain.  Germany, 
and  Japan. 

So  far.  the  administration  has  not  picked 
up  much  domestic  support  for  Its  move.  The 
only  strong  backing  has  come  from  the  free 
trade  group,  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy.  The  committee  says  not  only 
Is  the  "Buy  American"  section  bad  In  itself, 
but  it  encourages  State,  county,  and  city 
governments  to  follow  suit  with  their  own 
restrictions  against  buying  from  foreign  com- 
panies. 

The  "Buy  Aml?rican"  provisions  In  the 
present  law  have  led  civilian  agencies  of  the 
US.  Government  to  order  that  a  foreign  bid 
must  be  6  to  12  percent  below  a  U.S.  firm  in 
order  to  get  the  business.  The  Pentagon  ap- 
plies a  50-percent  rule.  Canada,  however.  Is 
exempted  from  this  Pentagon  regulation  un- 
der the  Canada-United  States  defense  pro- 
duction-sharing program. 

As  author  of  the  "Buy  American"  sec- 
tion of  the  Mass  Transit  Act  to  which 
the  article  refers.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  my  amendment  merely  specifies 
that  our  Government  is  now  required 
under  provisions  of  this  legi.'^lation  to  do 
exactly  v.hat  other  governments — in- 
cluding Canada — have  long  practiced 
under  standard  administrative  proce- 
dures. I  have  thus  provided  a  modicum 
of  protection  for  American  firms  and 
workers  who  pay  the  taxes  that  Govern- 
ment spends  for  materials  used  in  the 
mass  transit  program.  As  you  will  note 
in  the  report  on  foreign  trade  policies 
which  follows.  Canadian  departments 
accomplish  tiie  same  purpose  in  behalf 
of  Dominion  businesses  and  workers  by 
including,  as  a  matter  of  "administrative 
discretion."  a  clause  in  contracts  requir- 


ing the  use  of  Canadian  labor  and  mate- 
rials. 

The  Canadian  Federal  Department  of 
Public  Works  requires  tiiat  the  Provin- 
cial authorities  accept  tenders  only  from 
contractors  who  reside  in  the  ;:articular 
Province  or  in  another  Province  of  Can- 
ada on  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
highways,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  other 
similar  projects  which  are  financed 
jointly  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Canadian  Provinces.  Moreover,  all 
material  for  sucli  projects  must  be  pur- 
cha.sed  in  Canada  if  possible.  Further, 
each  Province  gives  preference  in  its 
purchasing  to  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, or  agents  located  in  the  Province. 

In  stating  that  the  "Buy  American" 
section  of  the  Mass  Transit  Act  was  "the 
most  protectionist  move  ever  made  by 
Congress."  the  Financial  Post  is  essen- 
tially factual  and  serves  to  call  attention 
to  our  delinquencies,  past  and  present, 
in  these  matters.  Now  perhaps  Congress 
will  at  long  last  come  to  recognize  that 
American  industry  and  labor  need  con- 
siderably more  assurances  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  favor  domestic  over 
foreign  supplies  and  materials  when  ne- 
gotiating public  works  contracts. 

The  mass  transit  program  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  tlie  vast  expenditures 
made  by  Government  in  letting  contracts 
for  roads,  dams,  hydroelectric  plants, 
and  various  other  public  works  projects. 
Congi'ess  made  a  step  in  the  riglit  direc- 
tion when  it  adopted  the  "Buy  American" 
amendment  in  1964.  but  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go  toward  getting  American 
workers  the  same  treatment  extended 
to  their  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the 
world  by  more  enlightened  official  poli- 
cies. Close  pei'usal  of  Canada's  policies 
will  disclose  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  guilty  by  comparison  of  neglect  and 
disrespect  of  our  workers  when  we  fail 
to  give  them  first  call  on  providing  ma- 
terials and  supplies  which  their  own 
taxes  are  helping  to  buy. 

The  Financial  Post  quotes  a  free  trade 
committee  as  stating  that  the  "Buy 
American"  section  is  not  only  "bad  in 
itself,  but  it  encourages  State,  county, 
and  city  governments  to  follow  suit  with 
their  own  restrictions  against  buying 
from  foreign  companies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  the  policy  of 
buying  at  home  also  appeals  to  elected 
officials  in  the  political  subdivisions  of 
Canada,  as  evidenced  in  my  study  of  the 
individual  Provinces.  Tho.se  listed  below 
comprise  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
Dominion's  population  and  of  course  ac- 
count for  a  predominance  of  tax  revenue 
and  expenditures.  Note  particularly  tliat 
preference  for  Canadian  products  is 
specifically  stipulated  in  various  acts 
covering  purchasing  policies  of  British 
Columbia.  Manitoba.  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Sa.skatchewan.  In  Quebec,  the  Hydro- 
electric Commission  Is  on  record  that  it 
will  pay  up  to  15  percent  more  for  a 
Quebec  product  than  for  a  foreign  prod- 
uct. In  contrast,  the  "Buy  American" 
amendment  to  the  Mass  Transit  Act 
limits  total  advantage  for  U.S.  products 
and  supplies. 

The  study  of  buying  policies  for  pub- 
lic works  projects  In  Canada — No.  5  in 


my    series    on    foreign    governments- 
follows: 

Canada 
(Member  of  GATT  and  OECD) 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  case  of  Government  departments 
ciii'er  than  the  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
duction and  Defence  Production  (1951) 
L  mited.  the  procedures  governing  the 
•w..rding  contracts  are  prescribed  in  the 
Government  Contracts  Regulations  (P.C. 
1,C4_1467  of  September  23,  1964;  S.O.R. 
11-4  3U0,  Canada  Gazette.  Part  II.  Vol.  98, 
No  19  October  14,  1964),  which  were  issued 
iTJer'the  provisions  of  the  Financial  Ad- 
rilnistration  Act  (Rev.  Stat.  Canada.  1952, 
c  UG).  as  amended.  A  copy  of  the  Rogula- 
t  ons  is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule  A. 

'  Contracts  are  divided  into  three  categories 
with  different  tendering  requirements  estab- 
lished for  each  category  as  follows: 

(1)  Construction  contracts  (including  re- 
p-^iirs  and  alterations  to  works)— Tenders 
must    be    invited    by    public    advertisement 

(Which  includes  advertising  in  the  public 
press)    except  where: 

(a)  the  work  is  one  of  presEing  emergency 

in  which  delay  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  Interest; 

(b)  the  work  cnn  be  more  cxpeditlouslj 
and  economically  executed  by  the  employees 
of  the  appropriate  contracting  authority;  or 

(c)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  Is  less 
than  Can.  $15,000  and.  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  tiie  work,  It  Is  not  advisable  to  Invite 
tenders. 

(2i  Purch.ise  contracts  (contracts  for  the 
supply  of  articles,  commodities,  equipment, 
goods,  materials  or  supplies)— Tenders  must 
be  invited  by  public  advertisement  or  from 
a  representative  list  or  lists  of  suppliers, 
except  where 

(a)  the  need  is  one  of  pressing  emer- 
gency In  which  delay  would  be  injurious 
to  the  public  interest; 

(b)  there  is  only  one  available  source  of 

supply;  ,         _ 

(C)  the  estimated  cost  is  less  than  Can. 
SI 5.000  and.  m  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
purchase,  it  Is  not  advisable  to  invite  ten- 
ders; or 

(d)  the  contract  Is  one  of  a  class  of  con- 
tracts designated  by  the  Treasury  Board  as 
a  class  in  respect  of  which  the  invitation  of 
tenders  is  not  required. 

(3)  Service  contracts— Tenders  must  be 
Invited  by  public  advertisement  or  from  a 
representative  list  or  lists  of  suppliers,  ex- 
cept for  those  cases  or  chesses  of  cases  as  to 
which  it  is  not  considered  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  do  so. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  1951  (Rev.  Stat,.  1952.  c.  62).  as 
amended,  the  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
duction procures  material,  equipment  and 
supplies  (including  services)  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  National  Defense.  De- 
fence Construction  (1951)  Limited,  a  gov- 
ernment corporation  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  6  of  the  1951  Act. 
undertakes  construction  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  National   Defense. 

The  Government  Contract  Regulations  are 
not  applicable  to  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defense  (except  for  provisions  relat- 
ing to  bonds  and  security  deposits),  but  its 
procurement  practice  Is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  other  Government 
departments.  The  Department  does  not. 
however,  rely  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
departments  on  public  advertisement  for 
tenders  and  places  more  reliance  on  invita- 
tions for  offers  against  specifications  from 
lists  of  suppliers  deemed  to  be  in  position 
to  compete  for  the  particular  contract.  The 
1951  Act  also  gives  the  Department  more 
flexibility  and  somewhat  greater  authority 
in  purchasing,  particularly  to  meet  urgent 
defense   requirements.     The  Act  allows  the 
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Department  to  enter  Into  contracts  of  greater 
value  without  prior  approval  by  the  Treasury 
Board  than  Is  the  case  lor  civil  departments. 
Moreover,  under  certain  clicumstances,  for 
example,  during  an  emergency  when  delay 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  or  where 
there  Is  only  one  source  of  supply  or  where 
there  Is  need  for  defense  secrecy,  the  De- 
partment Is  permitted  by  law  to  negotiate 
a  contract  directly  with  one  firm  or  a  few- 
firms  rather  than  use  one  of  the  other  two 
methods. 

The  tendering  procedures  of  Defence  Con- 
struction (1951)  Limited  are  the  same  as 
those  for  Government  departments  except 
for  clacElfied  works  as  to  which  tenders  are 
invited  from  a  representative  list  of  com- 
panies deemed  qualified  to  perform  the  work 
Efltisf  3.ctorilv. 

In  earlv  1965  the  supply  procurement  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department  of  National 
Defense  were  being  expanded  to  include  pro- 
curement for  most  civil  departments.  The 
development  is  dercribed  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  speech  made  by  Hon.  C.  M. 
Drury,  Minister  of  Defense  Production  (and 
Industry),  to  the  Purchasing  Agents  Asso- 
ciation of  Toronto  on  February  10,  1965: 

"The      I  Canadian     Government  1      Supply 
Service  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment   Organization,    better    known    as    the 
Glassco    Commission.      Following    their    de- 
tailed analvsis  of  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government,    the    Commission    recom- 
mended that  a  new  Dep.irtment  of  Supply 
be  formed  around  the  existing  Department 
of  Defence  Production.    The  essence  of  their 
many   recommendations  on  purchasing  and 
supply  was  to  form  not  only  a  consolidated 
purchasing   agency,   but   also   to   group   the 
supply    activities    relating   to   the    civil    de- 
partnients  and  agencies  in  the  same  orga- 
nization.   This  would  then  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  advantage  of  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  savings  and  improvements  that 
would  result  from  consolidation.     The  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  proceed  with  the:e  pro- 
posals. ^,        _„ 
"During   the   past   eighteen  months.  De- 
fence  Production   has   been   busily   engaged 
in   planning   for   its   transformation    into  a 
new  Department  of  Supply.    Two  important 
components  of  the  new  Department  will  be 
the   Canadian   Government   Supply   Service 
and  the  Canadian  Government  Purchasing 
Service      The  latter  consists  of  ten  central 
purchasing  branches,  each  of  which  special- 
izes   in    the    bulk    buying    of    certain    com- 
modities   or    the     procurement    of     major 
equipment." 

There  are  no  Canadian  acts  or  regulations 
which  discriminate  In  favor  of  Canadian 
firms  and  Canadian  products.  In  practice, 
however.  If  the  cost  of  C.madian  goods  is 
not  higher  than  the  laid-down  duty-paid 
cost  of  imported  goods,  preference  is  given  to 
the  Canadian  goods.  A  considerable  element 
of  discretion  permitting  discrimination  de- 
rives from  the  fact  that  the  larger  contracts 
require  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board, 
which  is.  in  effect,  a  committee  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Accordingly.  In  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  preference  should  be  given  in  a  par- 
ticular  case  for  goods  of  Canadian  origin, 
the  Government  is  in  position  to  take  Into 
account  all  relevant  factors. 

The  Treasury  Board  also  controls  purchas- 
ing bv  the  majority  of  Government  corpora- 
tions" and  agencies.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  Crown  companies,  corporations 
and  boards  (all  of  which  are  corporate 
bodies)  established  by  special  acts  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  whose  purchasing  is  to 
a  laree  extent  outside  the  Uirisdiction  of  the 
Treasury  Board  and  not  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Contract  Regulations.  Most  of 
them  are  of  a  commercial  nature  with  func- 
tions relating  to  transportation,  marketing, 
tr.iding  or  manufacturing. 


The  Canadian  customs  tariff  also  affords 
some  opportunity  for  discrimination  in  favor 
of  Commonwealth  firms  and  suppliers.  The 
tariff  is  protective  and  three-column.  Goods 
from  the  United  States  are  accorded  most- 
favored-nation  or  middle  rat€S,  but  the  low- 
est or  preferential  rates  are  reserved  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  Commonwealth 
countries.  The  highest  or  general  rates 
apply  to  Imports  from  countries  with  which 
Canada  has  no  treaty  or  trade  agreement. 

In  recent  years,  Canadian  Government  de- 
partments have  been  endeavoring  to  give 
preference  to  Canadian  firms  and  Canadian 
materials  by  Including,  as  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion,  a  clause  in  contracts 
requiring  the  use  of  Canadian  labor  and  ma- 
terials. Although  the  clauses  varj-  in  word- 
ing, most  of  them  embody  the  phrase  "con- 
sistent with  proper  economy". 

Trade  associations,  and  in  particular  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers"  Association,  have 
conducted  active  "Buy  Canadian"  campaigns 
in  recent  years.  In  the  brief  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canada's 
Economic  Prospects  in  1955,  the  Association 
urged  the  inclusion  of  a  standard  clause  in 
all  Government  contracts  which  would  pro- 
vide as  follows: 

"To  the  full  extent  to  which  the  same  are 
procurable,  consistent  with  proper  economy 
and  the  expeditious  carrying  out  of  this  con- 
tract, Canadian  labour,  parts  and  materials 
shall  be  used  In  the  work." 

The  Federal  Department  of  Public  Works 
requires  that,  in  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways,  bridgts,  ttmnels.  etc..  which 
are  fin.nnced  jointly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Provinces,  the  Provincial  au- 
thorities accept  tenders  only  from  contractors 
resident  in  the  particular  Province  or  In 
another  Province  of  Canada.  Moreover,  all 
material  must  be  purchased  in  Canada  in 
so  far  as  possible. 

By  virtue  of  the  joint  defense  procurement 
policy  originating  in  the  "Statement  of  Prin- 
ciples for  Economic  Cooperation"  approved 
by  the  Letter  Agreement  dated  October  26. 
1950.  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(I  UST  716).  Canada  and  the  United  States 
do  not  discriminate  against  each  other  s  m.a- 
terlals  and  products  In  the  field  of  procure- 
ment of  defense  supplies.  The  policy  is  not, 
however,  applicable  to  defense  construction. 
A  copy  of  Section  6-103.5  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Defense,  which 
describes  the  policy  as  applied  by  the  United 
States,  is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule  B. 

Similar  principles  are  applied  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Defense  Produc- 
tion. 

PP.O\^NCL^L   COVEEKilENTS 

Each  Province  tends  to  give  preference  in 
its  purchasing  to  m.inuf.^cturers.  wholesalers 
or  agents  located  in  the  Province.  Act.ve 
"Buv~  Provincial"  campaigns  have  l>een  con- 
ducted in  recent  years,  particularly  in  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

British  Columbia:  The  British  Columbia 
Purchasing  Commission  is  charged  with  the 
purch.ise  of  all  supplies  required  for  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  Province,  including  public 
institutions  under  the  administration  of  the 
Provincial  Governm.ent.  Section  9  of  t.ie 
Purchasing  Commission  Act  (Statutes  of 
British  Columbia,  1943.  c.  54),  provides  ::s 
fellows : 

"Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  have  prwer  to 
give  a  preference  in  favour  of  goods  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  or  sold  within  the 
Province;  and  in  tlie  case  of  goods  required 
within  a  local  area  of  the  Province,  in  favour 
of  goods  produced,  manufactured,  or  sold 
within  that  area." 

The  preference  policies  of  the  Commission 
are  described  in  the  following  excerpt  from 
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a  letter  dated  January  27.  1965,  from  the 
Ciiairman  of  the  Commission : 

"Since  the  Government  of  the  day  must 
End  the  money  to  pay  for  all  purchases  we 
do  work  under  the  publicly  stated  policy 
rules  of  the  Government  such  as  calling  for 
quotes  on  all  purchases,  lowest  quote  to  be 
•.ccepicd,  other  things  being  equal.  Prefer- 
ence is  given  first  to  goods  manufactured 
in  B.C  .  then  those  mr.de  in  Canada  and  lastly 
il'.cse  made  outside  of  Canada." 

The  policy  of  the  British  Columbia  Hydro 
;nid  Power  Authority,  a  Crown  agency  which 
IS  responsible  for  the  instruction,  malnte- 
iiar.ce  and  operation  of  provlnclally  owned 
public  utilities  facilities,  is  indicated  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 25.  1965.  from  the  Manager.  Purchasing 
&  Stores  Division,  of  the  Authority: 

"•  '  *  I  enclose,  for  your  Information,  two 
copies  of  a  brief  sum.mary  of  our  purchasing 
policii's.  You  will  note  that  this  policy  con- 
tains the  statement  that:  'All  things  being 
equal,  suppliers  located  in  British  Columbia 
will  be  given  preference.'  This  clause  does 
not  prevent  us.  from  time  to  tim.e.  giving  a 
slight  price  preference  to  a  British  Columbia 
supplier  if  we  considered  it  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Authority  to  so  do.  It  Is  our  practice. 
If  practical,  to  invite  public  tenders  for  all 
material,  supplies  and  service  over  an  esti- 
mated SIO.OOO.  On  large  contracts,  where 
we  deem  it  advisable,  we  seek  tenders  on  a 
world-wide  basis  and  place  advertisements 
In  leading  trade  publications  in  various 
countries,  including  the  United  States.  In 
the  U.S.  we  often  advertise  in  the  "Interna- 
tional Construction  Reporter."  " 

Manitoba:  The  Purchasing  Bureau  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  purchase  of  nearly  all  equip- 
ment and  supplies  required  for  provincial 
operations.  Section  7(d)  of  the  Government 
Purchases  Act  (Revised  Statutes  of  Mani- 
toba. 1954,  c.  104)  provides  that  "wherever 
possible,  qualities  and  prices  being  equal, 
products  or  manufactures  of  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  shall  be  purchased" 

Nova  Scotia:  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Purchases  Act  (Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia,  1964, 
C.  4)  the  Government  Purchasing  Agency  is 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  all  supplies 
that  are  required  by  the  Provincial  depart- 
ments and  most  Provincial  boards,  com- 
missions and  agencies.  Section  8(b)  of  the 
Act  provides  that  the  Agency: 

"(b)  Insofar  as  it  may  be  consistent  with 
good  business  practices  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest, shall  purchase  Nova  Scotia  products 
and  purchase  from  persons  who  maintain 
and  operate  places  of  business  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia;" 

Ontario:  The  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Highways  is  Indicated  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  dated  February  3,  1965. 
from  the  Director.  Legal  Branch,  of  the  De- 
partment: 

"The  Department  follows  the  policy  of  buy- 
ing supplies  on  a  competitive  basis  with  no 
limitation  on  the  nationality  of  the  bidder. 
If.  however,  two  Identical  bids  are  submitted, 
one  by  a  Canadian  supplier  and  one  by  a  non- 
Canadian  supplier,  the  contract  would  be 
awarded  to  the  Canadian  supplier." 

Quebec:  Both  the  Provincial  Purchasing 
Service  of  Quebec  and  the  Quebec  Hydro- 
Kectrlc  Commission  are  reported  to  discrimi- 
nate In  favor  of  Quebec  firms.  According 
to  statements  made  to  the  press  in  1963  by 
Commissioner  Glgnac,  the  Commission  will 
pay  to  10  percent  more  for  a  Quebec  product 
than  for  the  equivalent  item  manufactured 
elsewhere  in  Canada  and  up  to  15  percent 
more  for  a  Quebec  product  than  for  a  foreign 
product.  The  Commission  operates  a  public 
utility  system  which  supplies  electric  light 
and  power  requirements  to  municipalities 
(including  Greater  Montreal  and  surround- 
ing districts),  Industrial  and  commercial 
undertakings  and  private  citizens.  It  Is 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  buyer  in  Quebec 
with  projected  capital  expenditures  for  1964 
exceeding  Cun$250.000,000. 


The  Provincial  Purchasing  Service  Is  re- 
ported to  have  adopted  guide  lines  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission. The  policy  Is  carried  out  by  the 
Provincial  Treasury  Board,  which  must  ap- 
prove all  pui chases  over  Can$25,000. 

Saskatchewan:  Under  the  provisions  of  The 
Purchasing  Agency  Act  (Revised  Statutes  of 
Saskatchewan,  1953.  c.  42) .  the  Saskatchewan 
Government  j  Purchasing  Agency  is  respon- 
sible for  the  purchase  of  most  supplies  re- 
quired bv  provincial  dop.irtments?  Section  7 
of  the  act  provides  as  follows: 

"In  acquiring  supplies  the  agency  shall  ac- 
quire, to  the  extent  that  It  is  practicable, 
supplies  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
prov  ince  or  sold  by  persons  carrying  on  busi- 
nesr.  In  the  province." 

According  to  a  booklet  entitled  "Selling  to 
the  Saskatchewan  Government,'"  published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Information, 
the  basic  provincial  purchasing  policy  Is  to 
"purchase  "M;de  In  Saskatchewan'  goods, 
providing  quality  and  price  are  satisfactory." 
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Schedule  A.  Financial  ADMiNiSTRA"noN  Act 

GOVERNMENT   CONTRACTS    REGULATIONS 

(P.C.  1964-1467) 
At  the  Government  House 

AT  Ottawa, 
Wednesday, 
the  23rd  day  of  September,  1964. 
Present:  His  Excellency  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral in  Cotmcil. 

His   Excellency   the  Governor   General   in 
Council,    on    the    recommendation    of    the 


Treasury  Board,  pursuant  to  the  Financial 
Administration  Act.  Is  pleased  hereby  to  re- 
voke the  Government  Contracts  Regulations 
made  by  Order  In  Council  P.C.  1954-1971  of 
16th  December.  1954'.  as  amended  ■'.  and  to 
make  the  annexed  Government  Contracts 
Regulations  In  substitution  therefor. 

regulations    relating    to    government 

contracts 

Short  Title 

1.  Tlicse  Regulations  may  be  cited  as  the 
Government  Contracts  Regulations. 

Interpretation 

2.  (1)   In  these  Regulations: 

(a)  ""Advance  payment"  means  a  payment 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majetty  under 
the  terms  of  a  contract  prior  to  any  work 
or  specified  part  thereof  being  done  under 
the  contract: 

(b)  "Amount",  where  used  In  respect  of  a 
contract,  means  the  cost  or  price  of  the  con- 
tract whether  such  cost  or  price  Is  fixed 
or  estimated; 

(c)  "Contract"   means 

(i)  A  contract  for  the  con.structlon  or  re- 
pair of  a  work  ( \p  these  Regulations  called  a 
"conr  truction   conti-act" ) . 

(li)  A  contract  for  the  supply  of  articles, 
commodities,  equipment,  goods,  materials 
or  supplies  including  a  contract  for  printing 
or  reproduction  ( In  these  Regulations  called 
a  "purchase  contract"), 

(111)  A  contract  for  the  furnishing  or  per- 
formance of  a  service  of  any  kind  (in  these 
Regulations  called  a  "Ecrvlce  contract");  and 

(Iv)  A  le.ase  or  an  agreement  whereby  Her 
M.ajesty  acquires  a  leasehold  Interest  in,  or 
a  license  to  occupy,  real  property  situated  in 
or  outside  Canada  (in  these  Regulations 
called  a  "lease") , 

entered  Into  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty 
in  right  of  Canada: 

(d)  '"Contracting  authority"  with  respect 
to  any  contract,  means 

(I)  The  appropriate  Minister  as  defined  in 
subparagraphs  (i)  and  (11)  of  paragraph  (a) 
of  section  2  of  the  Financial  Administration 
Act,  and 

(II)  The  corporations  named  In  Schedule  B 
to  the  Financial  Administration  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Commission,  th-;  National  Bat- 
tlefields Commission  and  the  Northern 
Canada  Power  Commission; 

(e)  "Progress  payment"  means  a  payment 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  under 
the  terms  of  a  contract  In  respect  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  done  under  the  contract 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  whole  work 
to  be  done  under  the  contract; 

(f)  "Public  advertisement"  means  adver- 
tising In  the  public  press;  and 

(g)  "Tender"  means, 

(1)  With  respect  to  a  construction  con- 
tract, a  tender  Invited  by  public  advertise- 
ment, and 

(11)  With  respect  to  a  purchase  or  service 
contract,  a  tender  invited  by  public  adver- 
tisement or  from  a  representative  list  or 
representative  lists  of  suppliers. 

(2)  For  tlie  purposes  of  these  Regulations 
and  for  greater  ccrtai.ity  each  one  of  the 
following  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  construc- 
tion contract: 

(a)  A  contract  for  the  supply  of  a  struc- 
ture prefabricated  in  accordance  with  plans 
and  spDclficatlons  supplied  by  the  contract- 
ing authority; 

(b)  A  contract  for  the  construction  or  re- 
pair of  a  vessel; 

(c)  A  contract  relating  to  dredging; 

(d)  A  contract  relating  to  demolition,  and 
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(e)  A  contract  for  the  hire  of  equipment 
to  be  used  in  or  incidental  to  the  execution 

of  a  work. 

Application 

3    (1)    Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
these  Regulations  apply  to  all   contracts. 
(2)   These  Regulations  do  not  apply  to 

(a)  Contracts  entered  into  by  a  corpora- 
tion named  in  Schedule  C  to  the  Financial 
Administration  Act  other  than  the  National 
capital  Commission,  the  National  Battle- 
fields Commission  and  the  Northern  Canada 
Power  Commission; 

(b)  Contracts  entered  into  by  a  corpora- 
tion named  in  Schedule  D  to  the  Financial 
Administration  Act; 

(c)  Contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  mail 
entered  Into  under  the  Post  Office  Act; 

(d)  Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board; 

(e)  Contracts  entered  into  by  the  Na- 
tional Film  Board; 

(f)  Contracts  for  the  purchase  of  metal 
entered  into  under  the  Currency,  Mint  and 
Exchange  Fund  Act; 

(g)  Contracts  for  construction  of  build- 
ings entered  into  under  the  Veterans  Land 

Act:  and 

(h)  Contracts  entered  into  under  the 
Indian  Act  relating  to  Indian  moneys  as  de- 
fined in  that  Act. 

(3)  Parts  I  to  IV  of  these  Regulations  do 
not  apply  to  contracts  entered  into  under 
the  Defence  Production  Act. 

(4)  Where  by  the  Defence  Production  Act 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
necessary  or  a  report  is  required  to  be  made 
to  the  Governor  in  Council 

(a)  In  respect  of  a  contract,  or 

(b)  In  respect  of  any  of  the  matters  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  (f )  of  section  15  ol  the 
Defence  Production  Act, 

such  approval  may  be  granted  by  and  such 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasury  Board, 

4.  Nothing  in  these  Regulations  authorizes 
the  appointment  or  employment  of  any  per- 
son as  an  officer,  clerk  or  employee  of  Her 
Majesty. 

5.  Where  there  is  no  authority  under  these 
Regulations  for  a  contracting  authority, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board. 

(a)  To  enter  into  a  contract;   or 

(b)  To  increase  the  amount  payable  under 
a  contract, 

the  Treasury  Board  may  approve  the  entry 
into  the  contract  by  the  contracting  authority 
or  the  Increase  in  the  amount  payable  under 
the  contract,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Except  as  provided  in  these  Regulations, 
no  contract  shall  be  entered  into  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board. 

Parti.  Construction  contracts 

Tenders 

7.  (1)  Before  any  construction  contract  is 
entered  into,  the  contracting  authority  shall 
invite  tenders  therefor,  except  where 

(a)  The  work  is  one  of  pressing  emergency 
in  which  delay  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  interest; 

(b)  The  work  can  be  more  expeditiously 
and  economically  executed  by  the  employees 
of  the  appropriate  contracting  authority;  or 

(c)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  it  appears 
to  the  contracting  authority,  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
invite  tenders. 

(2)  Where  tenders  have  been  obtained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ( 1 )  and  it  appears  to  the 
contracting  authority  not  to  be  expedient 
to  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  tender, 
the  contracting  authority  shall  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  to  pass  by 
the  lowest  tenderer. 

Entry  Into  Construction  Contracts 

8.  A  contracting  authority,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  may  enter 
into  a  construction  contract  if 


(a)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  "fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars,or 

(b)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been 
obtained  and  the  lowest  tender  accepted, 
but  the  contracting  authority  shall  make  a 
report  monthly  to  the  Treasury  Board  in 
respect  of  every  construction  contract,  the 
amount  payable  under  which  exceeds  ten 
thousand  dollars,  that  was  entered  into  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month. 

9.  (1)  The  amount  payable  under  a  con- 
struction contract  shaU  not  be  Increased 
without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board 
except 

(a)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  section  8, 

(i)  In  the  event  that  before  the  construc- 
tion contract  was  entered  into  not  less  than 
two  tenders  were  obtained  and  the  lowest 
tender  accepted,  the  amount  may  be  in- 
creased 

(A)   By  not  more  than  five  thoxisand  dol- 


lars, or 

(B)   To  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 

whichever  results  in  the  greater  amount,  and 
(ii)   In  any  other  event,  the  amount  may 
be  increased  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars: 

(b)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  section  8,  the 
amount  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars;  or 

(c)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  the 
amount  may  be  Increased 

(1)  By  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  or 
(il)   By  fifteen  thoiisand  dollars. 

whichever   results    in   the   lesser   amount. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1)  where 
the  amount  payable  under  a  construction 
contract  has  been  increased  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Treasury  Board,  the  aggregate 
increased  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract, being  the  aggregate  of  the  amount 
payable  under  the  contract  before  such  in- 
crease and  the  amount  by  which  the  contract 
was  so  increased,  may  be  further  increased, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board, 

(a)  By  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  or 

(b)  By  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
whichever  results  in  the  lesser  amount. 

Part  II.  Purchase  contracts 
Tenders 
10.  Before  any  purchase  contract  is  entered 
into,  the  contracting  authority  shall  invite 
tenders  therefor  except  where 

(a)  The  need  is  one  of  pressing  emergency 
in  which  delay  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  interest; 

(b)  There  Is  only  one  available  source  of 

supply;  ,       ,     . 

(c)  The  estimated  expenditure  involved 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and 
it  appears  to  the  contracting  authority,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  purchase,  that  it  Is 
not  advisable  to  invite  tenders;  or 

(d)  The  contract  Is  one  of  a  class  of  con- 
tracts designated  by  the  Treasury  Board  as 
a  class  in  respect  of  which  the  invitation  of 
tenders  is  not  required. 

Entry  into  Purchase  Contracts 
11.  A  contracting  authority,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  may  enter 
into  a  piu-chase  contract  if 

(a)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thoiisand  dol- 
lars, or 

(b)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  tender  accepted, 
but  the  contracting  authority  shall  make  a 
report  monthly  to  the  Treasury  Board  in  re- 


6i>ect  of  every  purchase  contract,  the  amount 
payable  under  which  exceeds  ten  thousand 
dollars,  that  was  entered  into  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  during  the 
preceding  month. 

12.  A  purchase  contract  mr.y  provide  for 
the  making  of  progress  payments  or  advance 
payments  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  agreed  to, 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  purchase  contract  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  section  11,  by  the  con- 
tracting authority,  or 

(b)  In  any  other  case,  by  the  Treasury 
Board. 

13.  (1)  The  amount  payable  under  a  pur- 
chase contract  shall  not  be  Increased  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  ex- 
cept: 

(a)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  into 
pursuant  to  paragraph   (a)    of  section  11 

(i>  In  the  event  that  before  the  purchase 
contract  was  entered  into  not  less  than  two 
tenders  were  obtained  and  the  lowest  tender 
accepted,  the  amount  may  be  increased 

(A)  By  not  more  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(B)  To  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 

whichever  results  in  the  greater  amount,  and 
(ii)   In  any  other  event,  the  amount  may 
be  increased  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars; 

(b)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  section  11,  the 
amount  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
five  thoiisand  dollars;  or 

(c)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  the 
amount  may  be  increased 

(i)  By  not  more  than  ten  percent,  or 
(ii)   By  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  whichever 
results  in  the  lesser  amount. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1)  where 
the  amount  payable  under  a  purchase  con- 
tract has  been  increased  with  the  approval 
of  the  Treasury  Board,  the  aggregate  in- 
creased amount  payable  under  the  contract, 
being  the  aggregate  of  the  amount  payable 
under  the  contract  before  such  increase  and 
the  amount  by  which  the  contract  was  so 
increased,  may  be  further  increased  without 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board 

(a)  By  not  more  than  ten  percent,  or 

(b)  By  fifteen   thousand   dollars, 
whichever  results  in  the  lesser  amount. 

Part  III.  Service  contracts 


Tenders 

14.  Before  a  service  contract  is  entered  into 
the  contracting  authority  shall  invite  ten- 
ders except  in  such  cases  or  classes  of  cases 
as  the  contracting  authority  considers  the 
invitation  of  tenders  not  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

Entry  into  Service  Contracts 

15.  (1)  A  contracting  authority  may,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  enter 
into  a  service  contract  (other  than  a  contract 
that  results  in  the  appointment  or  employ- 
ment of  a  person  as  an  officer,  clerk  or  em- 
ployee of  Her  Majesty)  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(a)  For  engineering,  architectural  and 
other  services  required  in  respect  of  the  plan- 
ning, preparation  for  or  supervision  of  the 
construction  or  repair  of  a  work 

(I)  If  the  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  or 

« ii )  If  the  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
but  does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars 
and  the  specific  work  project  has  t)een  ap- 
proved in  writing  by  the  Treastiry  Board: 

(b)  For  the  hire  of  equipment,  with  or 
without  the  operator   thereof,  if 

(i)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
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not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  accepted 

except  in  the  event  such  equipment  Is  to  be 
used  in  or  incidental  to  the  execution  of  a 
work: 

(c)  For  advertising  services.  If  the  amount 
p:iyable  under  the  contract  does  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars; 

(d)  For  transportation  services,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract, if  the  service  is  to  be  furnished  or  per- 
formed by  common  carriers  at  rates  not  in 
excess  of  standard  rates; 

(e)  For  transportation  services  other  than 
those  described  In  paragraph  (d)  and  for 
the  hire  or  charter  of  vehicles,  vessels  or  air- 
craft if 

(i)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  or 

(ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
but  does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars 
and  not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been 
obtained  and    the   lowest  accepted; 

(f)  For  the  supply  of  electricity,  gas,  water 
(including  sewage  disposal  services)  or  heat, 
regardless  of  the  amount  p.iyable  under  the 
contract  if  the  rates  do  not  exceed  the  es- 
tablished rates  charged  to  other  comparable 
consumers  in  the  same  rate  strxicture  area  In 
which  the  service  is  supplied,  except  that  no 
contract  shall  be  entered  Into  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board  where 

(1)  The  rates  charged  are  based  on  the 
value  or  assessed  value  of  the  property  serv- 
iced, or 

(ii)  TTie  contract  involves  payment  by  Her 
Majesty  of  negotiated  installation  or  capital 
charges 

(A)  In  the  case  of  electricity,  gas  or  heat 
In  an  amount  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  water.  In  any  amount; 

(g)  For  stenographic,  recording,  reporting, 
transcription  or  similar  services  if  the 
amount  payable  under  the  contract  does  not 
exceed  five  thousand  dollars  and  the  rates 
charged  are  no  greater  than  the  rates  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time  by  the  Treasury 
Board  for  those  services; 

(h)  For  maintenance  services  (including 
cleaning,  laundry,  drycleaning  and  towel 
services)  and  road  clearing  or  snow,  gar- 
bage and  waste  removal  or  disposal  services  if 

(1)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  coh- 
tract  exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  accepted; 

(1)  For  maintenance  and  inspection  of 
elevators  and  escalators,  regardless  of  the 
amount  payable  urdsr  the  contract,  if  the 
rates  charged  are  not  greater  than  tl\e  rates 
prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Treasury 
Board  for  those  services; 

(j)  For  maintenance  and  Inspection  of 
boilers,  fire  alarm  and  sprinkler  systems  and 
other  classes  of  equipment  if 

(1)  The  amount  piyable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  Ipss  than  two  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  accepted; 

(k)  For  the  m-.lntenance.  repair,  overhaul 
and  refitting  of  vehicles,  aircraft  and  other 
equipment  if 

Ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract, dofis  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fiftcn  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  tv.o  tenders  have  been  obtained 
and  the  lowest  accepted; 


(1)  For  telecommunication  services  as 
follows: 

(i)  For  telephone  services,  regardless  of 
the  amount  payable  under  the  contract,  If 
the  rates  charged  do  not  exceed  the  estab- 
lished .  rates  charged  to  other  comparable 
consumers  in  the  same  rate  structure  area 
in  which  the  service  is  supplied  and  if  the 
contract  does  not  involve  payment  of  capital 
or  negotiated  Installation  charges  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars, 

(ii)  In  respect  ol  all  telecommunication 
services  except  as  otherwise  specified  in  this 
paragraph.  If  the  amount  payable  under  the 
contract  for  such  service  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  the  contract 
does  not  involve  payment  of  capital  or  nego- 
tiated installation  charges  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars, 

(Hi)  In  respect  of  rental  of  telecommxuil- 
calion  equipment,  if  the  amount  payable 
under  the  contract  for  the  rental  of  such 
equipment  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  and  the  contract  does  not  involve 
payment  of  capital  or  negotiated  installation 
charges  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars, 

(Iv)  For  the  rental  of  short  or  local  lines. 
If  the  amount  payable  under  the  contract 
In  respect  of  the  rental  of  such  lines  does 
not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and 

(v)  In  respect  of  rental  of  long  lines.  If 
the  amount  payable  under  the  contract  for 
the  rental  of  such  lines  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  dollars; 

(m)  for  air  surveys  and  mapping  services  if 

(i)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  or 

(ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  cwenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
but  does  not  exceed  fifty  thous.ind  dollars 
and  not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been 
obtained   and    the   lowest   accepted; 

(n)  For  the  relocation  of  powerlines.  tele- 
phone lines,  pipelines  and  similar  Installa- 
tions that  are  not  owned  by  Her  Majesty. 
If  the  amount  payable  under  the  contract 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars; 

(0)  For  the  piocessing  of  materials  owned 
by  Hrr  Majesty  If 

(i)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thoxisand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  than  two  tenders  have  been  ob- 
tained a.id  the  lowest  accepted;   and 

(p)  For  catering  services.  If 

(1)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, or 

(ii)  The  amount  payable  under  the  con- 
tract exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but 
does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  and 
not  less  thfin  ^wo  tenders  have  been  ob- 
tained and  the  lowest  accepted. 

(2)  A  contracting  authority,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  may  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  furnishing  of  per- 
formance of  any  service  not  specified  in  sub- 
section (1),  if  the  amount  payable  under 
the  contract  does  not  exceed  five  thousand 
dollars. 

IG.  A  STvice  contract  may  provide  for  the 
making  of  pro^rcns  pnym?"ts  or  advance 
payments  in  S'.ich  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  r.grrcd  to 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  service  contract  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  section  :5,  by  the  con- 
trnctir^  authority,  or 

(b)  In   any  other   case,   bv   the   Treasury 

EOTd 

17.  (1)  No  senice  contract  t^ie  term  of 
v.'hich  exceeds  five  years  shcli  bo  entered  into 
•A'ithcut  the  npproval  of  tho  Treasury  Bo.rd. 

(2)  tubs-'cr'o  1  (1)  docs  not  spply  to  a 
servif^e  rontr.''Ot  described  in  paragraph  (f). 
(i)   or  (li  of  Eubsectioii  (1)  of  section  15. 


18.  ( 1 )  The  amount  payable  undsr  a  serv- 
ice contr.tci,  s'.i.ill  not  be  increased  without, 
the    .pproviil  of  the  Treasury  Board  except, 

(a)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  iiUo. 
in  riccordance  with  these  Re[,u';itions,  with- 
out the  approv.il  of  the  Treasury  Board,  the 
amount  muy  be  increased  to  the  nia;jinuiin 
amount  specified  in  section  15  for  a  contract 
of  that  kind:  or 

(b)  Where  the  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board,  the 
amount  may  be  i^iorcased  by  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent. 

(2)  Where  a  service  contract  entered  into 
With  the  npproval  of  the  Treasury  Board  has, 
set  cut  In  tlie  Treasury  Board  approval 
thereof,  the  term  or  period  during  which  the 
service  is  to  be  furnished  or  performed,  the 
said  term  or  period  may,  subject  to  para- 
graph (b)  of  subsection  (1),  be  Increased 
witiiout  the  approval  of  tlie  Treasury  Boiid 
by  not  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

19.  Contracts  for  the  performance  of  legal 
services  may  be  entered  into  only  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
these  Regulations  do  not  apply  to  such  con- 
tracts. 

Part  IV.  LC2SCS 
Entry  Into  leases 

20.  (1)  A  contracting  authority,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Treusury  Board,  may  en- 
ter into  a  lease, 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  lease  required  In  cor.- 
nection  with  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  where 

(I)  The  annual  rate  calculated  on  the 
b.-.sis  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
lease  does  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars and  the  term  thereof  does  not  exccpd 
five  years,  or 

(ii)  The  annual  rate  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  to  be  piid  under  the 
lease  exceeds  fifteen  thousand  dollars  but  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  lease  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  or 

(b)  In  any  other  case,  where 

(1)  The  annual  rate  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
lease  does  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars 
and  the  term  thereof  does  not  exceed  five 
years,  or 

(ii)  The  annual  rate  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  imder  the 
lease  exceeds  five  thousand  dollars  but  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  lease  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  the 
term  thereof  does  not  exceed  one  year. 

(2)  A  contracting  authority  may.  upon  the 
termination  of  the  term  of  a  lease  described 
in  subparagraph  (i)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  sul5- 
section  (1)  or  subparagraph  (i)  of  paragraph 
(b)  of  subsection  (1)  of  any  premises,  renew 
the  lease  or  enter  into  a  new  lease  of  those 
premises,  subject  to  the  provisions  set  out 
in  subsection  (1)   respecting  the  amount  to 

be  paid  under  the  lease,  but  In  no  event,  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Board.  ni;iy 
the  contracting  authority  remain  in  con- 
tinuous possession  of  the  premises  for  long?r 
than  ten  years  except  If  each  lease  of  t'-.c 
premires  or  each  renewal  of  the  lease  Is  re- 
quired in  connection  with  t!ie  tidministrn- 
tlon  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
the  amount  to  be  paid  under  each  su"h  lc::'se 
does  not  exceed  five  thou.-and  dollars  per 
annum. 

(3)  In  no  event,  without  the  approvr^l  of 
the  Trearury  Board,  may  the  contracting 
authority,  upon  tho  termination  of  the  term 
of  a  lease,  de^rcribcd  in  subpart gr;>ph  'ii)  oi 
paragraph  (a)  of  subsection  (1)  or  tubpara- 
grapii  (ii)  of  paragraph  (b)  of  subsection  (1) 
of  any  premLscs.  renew  the  lease  cr  ertcr  ii.to 
a  new  lease  of  these  premises  except  if  the 
ai|fjregate  of  amounts  payable  for  possession 
of  the  prcmiees  under  each  lease  of  the 
pirml'-cs  r.nd  each  renewal  thereof  docs  not 
e:<cccd  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

21.  No  contracting  authority  slial!,  v/ith- 
out  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  Br.rd,  enter 


into  a  lease  of  premises  Intended  to  be  used 
as  living  quarters  for  officers  or  servants  of 

Her  Majesty. 

General 

22  Notwithstanding  anything  In  these 
Regulations,  the  Treasury  Board  may.  In 
re-DCCt  of  a  particular  contracting  authority, 
uDon  notification  to  the  contracting  author- 
i'v  increase  or  decrease  any  one  or  more  of 
tlie  amounts  specified  in  Parts  I.  II.  HI.  and 

^  23  Nothing  in  these  regulations  authorizes 
t'^e  making  of  an  ex  gratia  payment. 
"24    Notwithstanding    anything     In    these 
Regulations,    a    contracting    authority    may 
c-vecute  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty 

(a)  Any  form  of  agreement  In  use  by  a 
railway  company  for  permission  to  construct 
or  maintain  a  private  crossing  for  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada or  a  pipe  or  cable  crossing  over,  across 
or  under  property  of  the  company;  or 

(b)  Any  agreement  with  a  railway,  tele- 
Er-ph  telephone  or  power  company  for  per- 
mfsslon  to  attach  wires  to  poles  of  the  com- 
pany at  rates  not  In  excess  of  those  normally 
charged  for  such  permission. 

Part  V.  Bonds  and  security  deposits 

25.  In  this  Part, 

(a)  "Bid  bond"  means  a  bond  given  to 
Guarantee  entry  Into  a  contract  that  Is 

(1)   In  a  form  approved  by  the  Treasury 

Board,  and  „*  „, 

(ii)  In  the  amount  of  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  amount  that  would  become  payable  un- 
der the  contract  if  it  A-ere  entered  into; 

(b)  "Comptroller"  means  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  appointed  under  the  Finan- 
cial Administration  Act; 

(c)  "Contract"  means 
(i)   A  construction  contract,  and 
( ii)   Any  other  contract  in  respect  of  which, 

in  the  opinion  of  the  contracting  authority, 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  obtain  security 
to  ensure  the  due  performance  thereof; 

(d)  "Holdback"  means  the  .amount  with- 
held under  a  contract  pursuant  to  section  40 
of  the  Financial  Administration  Act  and  in- 
cludes a  holdback  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 32  of  these  Regulations; 

(e)  "Labour  and  material  payment  bond 
means  a  bond  given  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  persons  performing  labour  or 
supplving  materials  that  is 

(i)  "in  a  form  approved  by  the  Treasury 
Board,  and 

(ii)  In  the  amount  of  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  amount  payable  under  the  contract  In 
respect  of  which  the  bond  is  given; 

(f)  "Performance  bond"  means  a  bond 
given  to  guarantee  performance  of  a  contract 
that  is 

(i)   In  a  form  approved  by  the  Treasury 

Board,  and 

( ii )  In  the  amount  of  at  least  fifty  percent 
of  the  amount  payable  under  the  contract  In 
respect  of  which  the  bond  is  given;  and 

(g)  "Security  deposit"  means 
(i)  A  certified  cheque  drawn  on  a  bank 

to  which  the  Bank  Act  or  the  Quebec  Sav- 
ings Banks  Act  applies,  or 

(ii)  Bonds  of  tht  Government  of  Canada 
or  of  a  company  Included  In  "National  Rail- 
ways" (as  that  expression  is  defined  In 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  Capital  Re- 
vision Act)  unconditionally  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  Government 
of  Canada,  If  such  bonds  are 

(A)  Payable  to  bearer. 

(B)  Hypothecated  to  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  Receiver  General  of  Canada  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Domestic  Bonds  of  Canada 
Regulations,  or 

(C)  Registered  in  the  name  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  and  Receiver  General  of  Can- 
ada. 

26.  Where  tenders  are  called  In  respect  of 
a  construction  contract  or  where  the  con- 
tracting authority  deems  it  appropriate,  the 
contracting    authority    shall    require    every 


person  wishing  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
give  to  Her  Majesty,  to  ensure  the  entry  Into 
the  contract, 

(a)  A  bid  bond;  or 

(b)  A  security  deposit  In  an  amount,  or 
having  a  par  value,  of  not  less  than 

(1)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  that 
would  become  payable  under  the  contract,  if 
it  were  entered  into,  where  the  amount  pay- 
able does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  or 

(ii)  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  plus  five 
per  cent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
that  would  become  payable  under  the  con- 
tract, if  It  were  entered  Into,  exceeds  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  where 
the  amount  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

27.  (1)  Where  a  contract  Is  entered  into, 
a  contracting  authority  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  give  to  Her  Majesty 

(a)  A  performance  bond  and  a  labour  and 
material  payment  bond,  or 

(b)  A  security  deposit  in  an  amount  cal- 
culated in  accordance  with  paragraph  (b) 
of  section  26  and  a  labour  and  material  pay- 
ment bond. 

(2)  Where  a  contractor  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  a  labour  and  material  payment 
bond  as  required  by  paragraph  (a)  or  (b) 
of  subsection  (1)  on  making  application 
therefor  to  at  least  two  bonding  companies, 
the  contracting  authority  shall  require  the 
contractor  to  give  to  Her  Majesty  a  security 
deposit  in  an  amount  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (b)  of  section  26  to- 
gether with  an  additional  security  deposit 
of  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  pay- 
able under  the  contract. 

(3)  Where  a  security  deposit,  other  than 
an  additional  security  deposit  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (2),  is  required  to  be 
given  by  a  contractor  under  this  section,  the 
amount  of  such  deposit  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  security  deposit  given 
pursuant  to  section  26. 

28.  (1)  Notwithstanding  section  26  or  27. 
in  the  case  of  a  construction  contract,  the 
contracting  authority  may 

(a)  Accept  security  of  less  value  or  dis- 
pense with  any  security  where 

(I)  The  contract  provides  that  the  amount 
payable  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  is  to 
be  computed  in  relation  to  the  cost  incurred 
by  the  contractor,  and 

(ii)  By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  mate- 
rials upon  being  Incorporated  in  the  work 
or  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  contract 
become  the  property  of  Her  Majesty; 

(b)  Accept  security  in  such  form  and  such 
amount  as  the  contracting  authority  deems 
appropriate  In  the  case  of  a  contract  for  the 
construction  or  repair  of  a  vessel; 

(c)  Limit  the  security  deposit  In  respect 
of  any  one  contract  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  addi- 
tional security  deposit  required  under  sub- 
section (2)  of  section  27  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded therein;  and 

(d)  Where  the  amount  payable  under  the 
contract  Is  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars, 

(1)  Accept  security  In  such  form  and  such 
amount  as  the  contracting  authority  deems 
appropriate,  or 

(11)   Dispense  with  any  security. 

(2)  Where  in  the  opinion  of  a  contract- 
ing authority  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
obtain  security  to  ensure  the  due  perform- 
ance of  a  service  contract  or  a  purchase  con- 
tract, the  contracting  authority  may.  not- 
withstanding section  26  or  27  In  the  case  of 
the  service  or  purchase  contract,  accept  se- 
curity In  such  form  and  such  amount  as  the 
contracting  authority  deems  appropriate. 

29.  Coupon  bonds  delivered  as  a  security 
deposit  under  these  Regulations  shall  have 
attached  thereto  all  coupons  that  are  un- 
matured at  the  time  of  such  delivery. 

30.  Where  a  security  deposit  has  been 
given  under  these  Regulations  In  the  form 


of  a  certified  cheque  and  the  amount  of  the 
cheque  has  been  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund,  interest  shall  be  allowed  on 
the  said  amount  from  the  day  on  which  It  is 
paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 
until  It  Is  repaid  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
at  the  rates  that  from  time  to  time  are  ap- 
plicable to  deposits  in  the  post  office  savings 
bank. 

31.  Whenever  the  amount  payable  under 
a  contract  is  increased  by  reason  of  extras, 
additions  or  extensions,  the  contracting  au- 
thority may  require  such  additional  security 
as  he  or  it  considers  necessary  to  ensure  the 
due  performance  of  the  contract. 

32.  (1)  Subject  to  subsection  (2),  where 
the  contracting  authority  deems  it  neces- 
sary, a  construction  contract  may  provide 
that  progress  payments  shall  be  made  there- 
under in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  agreed  to  by  the  contracting  au- 
thority. 

(2)  Progress  payments  In  respect  of  a  con- 
struction contract  shall  not  exceed  such 
amounts  as  will  ensure  that  the  holdback  is 
at  least 

(a)  Five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  and  the  materials  supplied  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  as  determined  by  the 
contracting  authority,  where  a  labour  and 
material  payment  bond  has  been  provided, 
or 

(b)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  and  the  materials  supplied  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  as  determined  by  the 
contracting  authority,  where  a  labour  and 
material  p^ment  bond  has  not  been  pro- 
vided. 

(3)  Subsection  (2)  does  not  apply  to  a 
shipbuilding  contract  or  to  any  contract  un- 
der which  the  amount  payable  Is  to  be  com- 
puted in  relation  to  the  cost  incurred  by 
the  contractor. 

33..  (1)   The  security  deposit  shall  be  paid 

(a)  to  any  person 

(1)  Who  gives  such  security  deposit  pur- 
suant to  paragraph    (b)    of  section  26.  and 

(11)  With  whom  Her  Majesty  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  contract  in  respect 
of  which  the  security  deposit  Is  given;   or 

(b)  to  the  contractor  where,  having  given 
a  security  deposit  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(b)  of  section  26,  the  contractor  furnishes 
a  performance  bond  and  a  labour  and  ma- 
terial payment  bond  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(a)   of  subsection  (1)  of  section  27. 

(2)  Where  a  contract  has  been  satisfac- 
torily performed  or  has  been  terminated  for 
a  reason  that  is  not  attributable  to  any  fault 
of  the  contractor  and  Her  Majesty  has  no 
claim  against  the  contractor  arising  out  of 
or  relating  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  the 
contract  in  respect  of  which  the  security  de- 
posit or  holdback  may  be  required,  the  secu- 
rity deposit  and  the  holdback  shall  be  paid 
to  the  contractor. 

(3)  Where.  In  respect  of  any  contract,  the 
security  deposit  or  the  holdback  is  in  excess 
of  the  amount  required  by  the  contract  and 
these  Regulations,  the  amount  by  which 
such  security  deposit  or  holdback  exceeds 
the  amount  required  shall  be  paid  to  the 
contractor. 

(4)  Where  the  work,  or  any  part  thereof, 
performed  in  respect  of  any  contract  is 
handed  over  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  con- 
tractor is  not  in  default  under  the  contract, 
the  contracting  authority  may  pay  to  the 
contractor  the  amount  by  which 

(a)  the  aggregate  of  the  security  deposit 
and  the  holdback  exceeds 

(b)  an  amount  equal  to 
(i)    the  amount  obtained  by  multiplying 

by  two  the  value  of  the  work  that.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  contracting  authority,  is  still 
to  be  performed  under  the  contract, 
minus 

(li)  the  amount,  if  any,  still  payable  by 
Her  Majesty  In  respect  of  the  work  still  to 
be  performed  under   the  contract. 
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(5)  A  contracting  authority  may  direct 
that  payments  under  this  section  be  made  to 
any  person  entitled  thereto  notwithstanding 
that  such  person  is  not  a  contractor  or  a 
person  giving  a  security  deposit  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  26. 

34.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  these 
Regulations,  a  security  deposit  or  holdback 
m;{\-  be  paid  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  as  the  Treasury  Board  may  direct. 

35.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  these 
Regulations,  the  Treasury  Board  may  author- 
ize in  any  particular  case  or  classes  of  cases 
the  acceptance  of  security  in  a  form  and 
having  a  value  other  than  prescribed  in  these 
Regulations. 

36.  (1)  Where  a  security  deposit,  in  the 
form  of  a  certified  cheque.  Is  received  from 
any  person  as  a  deposit  incidental  to  a  tender 
for  a  contract,  the  contracting  authority 
Bhall  hold  the  cheque 

(a)  until  the  tender  is  rejected,  in  which 
case  the  cheque  shall  be  returned  to  the 
tenderer:  or 

(b)  until  the  tender  Is  accepted,  in  which 
case  the  cheque  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Comntroller 

(i)'  to  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Receiver   General,   or 

(ii»  In  the  event  the  contractor  so  directs, 
to  be  held  uncashed,  and  thereafter  the  se- 
curity deposit  shall  be  dealt  with  in  accord- 
ance with  these  Regulations. 

(2»  Where  a  security  deposit.  In  the  form 
of  bonds,  is  received  from  any  person  as  a 
deposit  incidental  to  a  tender  for  a  contract, 
the  contracting  authority  shall  forward  the 
bonds  immediately  to  the  Comptroller  to 
be  held  by  him  or  where  the  contracting  au- 
thority considers  its  rafe-keepin^  arrange- 
ments' satisfactory,  hold  the  bonds 

(a)  Until  the  tender  is  rejected,  in  which 
case  the  bonds  shall  be  returned  by  the 
Comptroller  or  by  the  contracting  authority, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  tenderer;  or 

(bt  Until  the  tender  Is  accepted,  in  which 
case  the  contracting  authority  shall 

(I)  In  the  event  the  bonds  are  being  held 
by  the  contracting  authority,  forward  the 
bonds  immediately  to  the  Comptroller  to  be 
held  by  him.  and 

(II)  In  any  event,  notify  the  Comptroller 
that  the  bonds  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  Regulations. 

(3  I  Where  a  bid  bond,  a  labour  and  mate- 
rial pr.jtnent  bond  or  a  performanc*.  bond 
Is  received  by  a  contracting  authority  under 
these  Regulations,  the  bond  shall  be  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  contracting  authority. 

37.  Interest  on  security  deposits  deposited 
m  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  accrued 
up  to  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  the 
matured  coupons  belonging  to  bonds  de- 
posited as  security,  may  be  paid  or  forwarded 
by  the  Comptroller  to  the  contractor  at  the 
request  of  the  appropriate  contracting  au- 
thority. 

33.  ( 1 )  Where  money  is  received  from  any 
person  as  a  deposit  to  ensure  the  r'«turn  to 
the  appropriate  contracting  authority  In  good 
condition  of  plans  and  specifications,  the 
contracting  authority  shall  hold  the  money 
(a I  In  the  case  of  the  contractor,  until 
the  contract  has  been  awarded  whereupon 
the  money  shall  be  returned  to  the  contrac- 
tor, or 

(o)  In  the  case  of  any  person  other  than 
the  contractor,  until  the  flans  and  specifica- 
tions have  been  returned  In  a  condition  nnd 
within  a  time  limit  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
tracting r.v.thcrlty.  whereupon  the  money 
sh  tU  be  returned  to  such  person. 

(2»  Where  any  person  described  In  para- 
graph (b)  of  subsection  (1)  fails  to  return 
the  plans  and  specifications  In  a  condition 
and  within  a  time  limit  satisfactory  to  the 
contr:ictin:j  authority,  the  contracting  au- 
thority shall  deposit  the  money,  referrtd 
to  in  subsection  ( 1 ) ,  that  was  received  f  .om 
such  person,  to  the  credit  cf  the  Receiver 
General. 


39.  Where  a  payment  under  a  contract 
has  been  withheld  as  a  holdback  under  these 
Regulations  to  ensure  the  due  performance 
of  the  contract  and.  pursuant  to  section  40 
of  the  Financial  Administration  Act,  the 
payment  has  been  charged  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  that  contract,  the  amount  so  char<^od 
shall  be  credited  to  a  special  account  \n  the 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  and  shall  only 
be  paid  out  from  such  account  in  accordance 
with  the  contract  and  these  Regulations. 

Appendix 

Subparagraphs  (I)  and  (11)  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  Section  2  of  the  Financial  Adminis- 
tration Act,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
subparagraph  (I)  of  paragraph  (d)  of  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Regulations,  provide  as  fol- 
lows : 

■•(t)  with  respect  to  a  department  men- 
tioned in  subparagraph  (i)  of  paragraph  (f ) 
I  that  is,  any  of  the  departments  named  in 
Schedule  A  | ,  the  Minister  presiding  over  the 
department. 

"(11)  with  respect  to  any  other  depart- 
ment, the  Minister  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  as  the  appropriate  Minis- 
ter." 

Schedules  A.  B,  C  and  D  of  the  Financial 
Administration  Act,  as  amended,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  Section  2  of  the  Regu- 
lations, are  as  follows: 

SCHEDULE    A. 

Deportment  of  Agriculture. 

Dcpe.rtment  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra- 
tion. 

Department  of  Defence  Production. 

Dcp.irtment  of   External  AiT:  Irs. 

Department  of  Finance. 

Department  of  Fisheries. 

Department  of  Insurance. 

Department  cf  Justice. 

Department  of  Labour. 

Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Sur- 
veys. 

Department  of  National  Defence. 

Department  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Department  of  National  Revenue. 

Pest  Oflice  Department. 

Department  of  Public  Works. 

Department  of  Public  Printing  and  Sta- 
tionery. 

Department  of  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Canada. 

Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Dcpp.rtment  of  Transport. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Department  of  Forestry.' 

SCHEDtJLE   B. 

Agricultural  Prices  Support  Board. 
Atomic  Energy  Control  Board. 
Canadian  Maritime  Commission. 
Director  of  Soldier  Settlement. 
The  Director,  The  Veterans'  Land  Act. 
Dominion  Coal  Board. 
Fisheries  Prices  Support  Board. 
N.uional  Gallery  of  Canada. 
National  Research  Council. 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 

SCHEDULE    C. 

Canadian  Arsenals  Limited. 

Canadian  Commercial  Corporation. 

Canadian  Patents  and  Development 
Limited. 

Canadian  Sugar  Stabilization  Corporation 
Ltd. 

Commodity  Prices  Stabilization  Corpora- 
tion Ltd. 

Crown  Assets  Disposal  Corporation. 

Defense  Construction  (105H  Limited. 

Federal  District  Commission. 

National  Battlefields  Commission. 

Natlcnal  Harbours  Board. 
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Park  Steamship  Company  Limited. 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited.* 

SCHEDULE   D. 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Canadian  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Can.adlan  National  (West  Indies)  Steam- 
ships, Limited. 

Canadian  Overseas  Telecommunication 
Corporation. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora- 
tion. 

Eldorado  Mining  and  Refining  (1944) 
Limited. 

Export  Credits  Insurance  Corporation. 

National  Railways  as  defined  In  the  Cana- 
d!.".n  National-Canadian  Pacific  Act. 

Northern  Transportation  Company  (1947) 
Limited. 

Northwest  Territories  Power  Commission. 

Polymer  Corporation  Limited. 

Trans-Canada  Air  Lines. 

Eldorado  Aviation  Limited." 

SCHEDULE    B.    CANADA 

United  States  Armed   Services   ProcurcTKcnt 

Regulation   {March.   1,  1963) 
6-103  5  Cmadlan  Supplies. 

(a)  Listed:  Tlie  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partments have  determined  that  It  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  public  Interest  to 
apply  the  restrictions  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  with  rcepcct  to  certain  supplies,  which 
have  been  determined  to  be  of  a  military 
character  or  involved  In  programs  of  mutual 
Interest  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
where  such  supplies  are  mined,  produced, 
or  manufactured  In  Canada  and  either  (I) 
are  Canadian  end  products  offered  by  the 
lowest  acceptable  bid  or  proposal  or  (11)  are 
incorporated  In  end  products  manufactured 
In  the  United  States.  Each  Department 
maintains  a  list  of  these  supplies,  which  Is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 
(The  Departmental  lists  provide  that  parts 
and  equipment  for  listed  supplies  are  con- 
sidered to  be  Included  in  the  lists,  even 
though  not  separately  listed,  when  they  are 
procured  under  a  contract  that  also  calls 
for  listed  supplies.) 

(b)  Not  Listed:  The  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments  have  also  determined  that  it 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest to  apply  the  restrictions  of  the  Buy 
American  Act  (I)  to  the  acquisition  cf  any 
unU.';trd  Canadian  end  product  that  is 
offered  by  a  bid  or  proposal  which  is  the 
lowest  acceptable  bid  or  proposal  after  any 
applicable  duty  (whether  or  not  a  duty-free 
entry  certificate  may  be  Issued)  Is  included 
for  evaluation  purposes,  and  (11)  with  re- 
spect to  any  supplies  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured  in  Canada  that  are  Incorpo- 
rated In  end  products  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Application  of  Canadian  Exception: 
The  effect  of  (a)  and  (b)  above  may  be 
summarized  as  follows. 

( 1 )  As  to  any  end  product  that  is  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  all  Canadian 
components  are  treated  as  components 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  end  product  Is  a  domestic 
source  end  product. 

(2)  Listed  Canadian  end  products  are 
treated  as  domestic  source  end  products 
and  neither  duty  nor  the  evaluation  factors 
prescribed  by  6-104.4  shall  be  used  for 
evaluation. 

(3)  Unlisted  Canadian  end  products  are 
evaluated  by  including  any  applicable  duty, 
whether  or  not  a  duty-free  entry  certificate 
may  be  Issued. 

(4)  Award  will  not  be  made  for  a  Cana- 
dian end  product  if  there  is  a  lower  bid  or 


'  Added    by    the    Department    of    Forestry 
Act,  13G0  (8-9  Eliz.  II.  C.  41). 


'  Added  by  Order  In  Council  dited  Septem- 
ber 15.  1953  (PC.  1953-1401:  SOR '53-382 ». 

'•  Added  by  Order  in  Council  dated  Sep- 
tember 15,  1953  (PC.  1953-1402;  SOR/53- 
383). 
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nroposal  which  would  be  acceptable  ui  the 
-b'/cnc"  of  the  Buy  American  Act. 
"(d)  Limitations:  The  above  exceptions 
f"om  the  provisions  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  which  are  applicable  solely  with  respect 
to  Ctnadiun  supplies,  and  the  special  pro- 
cedures relating  thereto  which  are  set 
forth  m  this  Part,  do  not  apply  to,  or  affect 
d-frminatlons  made  with  respect  to,  (1) 
items  contained  in  the  list  set  forth  in  6-105. 
II)  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  civil  works 
ncnuircd  with  funds  appropriated  for  Civil 
Functions.  Department  of  the  Army,  or  (lu) 
food  Items. 


EFFORT  TO  BUILD  A  STRONGER 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY  FOR 
riORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
S'^caker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ii-om  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  a  group  of  North 
Dakotans  from  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  began  a  day  of  contacts  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  build  a  stronger  agricultural  eccn- 
omy  for  North  Dakota.    They  started 
this  day  with  a  breakfast  meeting  set  up 
by  Senator  Milton  R.  Young,  on  the 
Senate  side  of  our  Capitol.     Milt  Young 
has  worked  long.  hard,  and  effectively  for 
not  only  North  Dakota  but  for  our  entire 
Nation,   and   this  was  certainly   shown 
clearly  when  key  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate—both Republicans  and  Democrats- 
gathered  at  his  invitation   to  be   with 
us  and  to  visit  with  North  Dakotans  con- 
cerning our  problems. 

Just  last  night,  in  reading  the  Minot 
Daily  News,  I  ran  across  an  editorial 
pointing  up  a  specific  example  of  just 
one  result  of  his  effective  service  on  be- 
half of  all  of  us.  Milt  Young  indeed 
seizes  in  the  best  tradition  of  America — 
showing  so  well  oui  heritage  of  repre- 
sentative government  at  its  best,  and  I 
felt  our  colleagues  would  enjoy,  as  I  did, 
this  editorial  example  of  the  results  he 
secures: 

After  19  Years — Success 
All  North  Dakotans  share  with  Senator 
Milton  R.  Young  the  personal  satisfaction 
he  must  feel  In  seeing  his  efforts  materialize 
for  the  restoration  of  Ford's  Theater  In 
Washington. 

Tlie  show  house  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  shot  and  fatally  wounded  by  an  assassin 
a  hundred  years  ago  is  being  put  back  Into 
condition.  Great  pains  are  being  taken  to 
make  Its  interior  look  Just  like  it  did  in 
1865.  Tlie  National  Park  Service  Is  making  it 
a  place  that  visitors  to  Washington  will 
want  to  see. 

Senator  Young  Is  being  given  credit  for 
bringing  this  project  to  realization  through 
long  and  patient  working,  waiting  and  watch- 
ing. The  senior  S^tor  from  North  Dakota 
has  considerable  influence  in  Washington 
today  as  a  ranking  Republican. 

Probably  patience  -and  perseverance  are 
traits  that  any  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
acquires  if  he  stays  long  In  Washington,  and 
with  them  Senator  Young  has  mastered  the 
techniques  of  working  with  other  Senators 
of  both  parties  for  the  accomplishment  of 
tasks  essentially  bipartisan  in  nature.  Most 
of  the  problems  and  interests  of  North 
Dakota  today  are  of  that  character. 


For  example,  the  State  and  both  parties 
have  long  given  support  and  persistent  effort 
to  bring  the  Garrison  diversion  project  to 
reality,  and  that  project  now  stands  on  its 
merits  at  the  threshold  of  authorization. 
The  mills  of  the  Congress  &;-ind  slowly  for 
many  a  worthy  project,  whether  it  is  the 
creation  of  a  national  shrine  or  a  program  to 
make  sensible  use  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources.  And  before  the  Congress  can  ap- 
prove construction,  a  large  jmount  of  prepar- 
atory investigation,  planning,  and  figuring 
h;is  to  be  done.  The  State  of  North  Dakota 
and  Its  congressional  delegation  have  been 
working  constantly  on  Garrison  diversion 
since  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  was 
passed. 

North  Dakotans  perhaps  more  than  many 
other  Americans  are  conscious  of  the  richness 
of  their  historical  heritage,  and  want  to  see 
Sites  of  national  historic  importance  devel- 
oped for  public  appreciation.  If  Ford's 
Theater  can  be  restored  In  complete  and  ac- 
curate detail,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Nation  will  be  ready  to  restore  Fort  Union 
Trading  Post  on  the  Missouri  with  equal  care. 
For,  as  in  the  case  of  Ford's  Theater,  plenty 
of  information  exists  on  what  the  details  of 
the  Fort  Union  structures  were.  But  first 
must  come  the  pending  step  to  set  aside  the 
Fort  Union  National  Historic  Site,  an  effort 
on  which  Senator  Quentin  Burdick  is  now 
working,  with  unanimous  support  of  the  en- 
tire congressional  delegations  of  this  and 
other  surrounding  States. 

The  day  for  personal  and  public  satisfac- 
tion on  these  projects,  with  everyone  sharing 
in  the  gratification,  also  will  come. 


would  appear  to  be  correct,  although  there 
is  some  dispute  on  the  point. 

What  is  important  now,  however,  is  the 
illustration  that  those  who  want  the  Federal 
dollar  must  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
Federal  authority.  These  rules  and  regula- 
tions, going  beyond  any  court  requirement 
that  we  know  of,  will  hit  hard  in  the  Deep 
South.  Whether  officials  of  school  districts 
in  the  pinewoods  of  Alabama  or  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  will  comply  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  Is  in  these  areas  that  the  monetary 
help  is  needed  most.  But  the  local  officials 
may  elect  to  forgo  the  dollars  rather  than 
yield  voluntarily  to  the  Federal  demand  for 
integration.  But  theirs  will  not  be  an  easy 
decision.  For  they  must  know  that  If  they 
resist  the  dollar  lure,  the  Federal  courts,  in 
the  end,  will  by  one  means  or  another  com- 
pel them  to  desegregate  their  schools. 


THE  MYTH  OF  NO  STRINGS  ON 
FEDERAL  DOLLARS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has  not  exactly 
been  in  the  forefront  of  those  opposing 
new  Federal-aid  programs. 

It  was  therefore  gratifying  to  see  an 
editorial  last  week  in  the  Star  which  ex- 
ploded the  myth  that  Federal-aid  dol- 
lars to  schools  have  no  strings  attached. 
Here  is  the  text: 

The  Federal  Dollar 
When  the  drive  for  Federal  aid  to  public 
education  was  getting  underway  there  were 
many  assurances  that  no  strings  would  be 
attached.  Federal  aid  would  not  mean  Fed- 
eral Interference  or  control  of  public  schools. 
That  is  one  myth  which  has  very  quickly 
gone  up  in  smoke. 

me  Office  of  Education,  headed  by  Com- 
missioner Francis  Keppel,  has  just  an- 
nounced detailed  programs  to  which  all 
school  districts  must  subscribe  if  they  want 
to  share  In  the  $1.3  billion  which  Congress 
is  providing  for  education.  "Hiese  programs 
require  satisfactory  proof  of  desegregation, 
which  was  not  required  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  decision.  They  also  apply  to 
integration  of  teaching  staffs  and  school 
transportation.  They  do  not  touch  cur- 
rlculums.  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  area 
might  not  be  brought  under  the  Federal  arm 
in  future  years. 

The  regulations,  drafted  by  HEW,  are  said 
to  be  based  on  court  decisions,  and  allegedly 
are  necessary  to  implement  the  requirements 
of   title   VI   of   the   ClvU    Rights    Act.     This 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pcint  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
statement  of  fundamental  American 
principles  was  recently  presented  by  Mr. 
Ward  L.  Quaal,  general  manager  of 
WGN,  Chicago.  It  has  remarks  espe- 
cially perceptive  in  regard  to  American 
agriculture. 

Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Quaal's  state- 
ment, as  presented  to  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association: 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 
(By  W.-.rd  L.  Quaal.  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  WGN.  Inc.) 
I  want  to  congratulate  your  president, 
Henry  W.  Miller,  Jr..  your  executive  vice 
president,  Fred  W.  Burrows., your  other  offi- 
cers and  directors  and  all  of  the  fine  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  as  the  lAA  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  its  70th  anniversary. 

Your  association,  the  oldest  association  In 
the  United  States  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
field,  exemplifies  the  finest  kind  of  private 
Initiative  and  enterprise  in  action — an  inde- 
pendently formed  group  of  men  and  women 
which  through  the  years  has  stanehly 
maintained  a  policy  in  opposition  to  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

If  in  the  course  of  events,  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  Americans,  you  had  done  nothing 
but  this,  you  would  have  proved  your  worth 
to  this  Nation  and  deserved  the  everlasting 
praise  of  its  people. 

But  you  have  done  more.  You  have  im- 
proved the  methods  of  cultivating  the  king 
of  fruits,  fashioned  new  and  more  efficient 
waj-s  of  packaging  and  merchandising,  es- 
tablished standards,  developed  skilled  pro- 
grams for  distribution,  and  all  of  this  to 
the  benefit  of  generations  of  Americans. 

In  these  times  of  parities  and  subsidies 
and  supports  and  other  soporifics,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  recall  the  verities  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  You  have  never  for- 
gotten tliem. 

The  poignant  Irony  in  this  is  revealed  In 
an  item  which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  less  than  a  month  ago. 
Here  it  is  in  full: 

"Apple  paradox:  Prices  edge  above  last 
year  despite  a  bumper  crop.  This  years 
harvest  estimated  at  146  million  bushels.  20 
million  above  1963  and  the  biggest  in  27 
years.  But  better  storage  facilities  keep  sup- 
phes  from  fiooding  the  market,  other  fresh 
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fruit  Is  relatively  expensive,  and  this  years 
apple  crop  Is  exceptionally  High  In  color 
and  quality." 

Contrast  that  story  about  an  Industry  that 
does  not  seek  Government  subsidy  with  that 
reported  in  Business  Week  last  July  which 
stated,  in  part: 

•••We  cede  our  role  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  cooperatives  and  to  history.' 
On  that  bitter  note,  C.  Layton  Merrit,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange, 
last  week  rapped  a  gavel  twice  to  mark  the 
demise  of  the  historic  futures  trading 
market." 

A  big  surplus,  as  Business  Week  reported, 
held  prices  down  and  a  support  program 
propped  them  up,  virtually  eliminating  the 
need  for  a  futures  market— a  historic 
phenomenon  of  our  economic  system. 

There's  a  lesson  here — the  lesson  of  the 
apole  and  cotton.  Both  are  staples  of  our 
economy;  both  are  identified  with  the  Amer- 
ican scheme,  and  even  glorified  in  the  legends 
of  Johnny  Appleseed  and  King  Cotton;  both 
are  products  of  the  land,  diversified  in  their 
use  and  application,  reliant  upon  Ingenious 
methods  of  manufacture,  merchandising, 
promotion,  and  distribution. 

And  yet  these  reports  from  two  highly  re- 
spected businefs  periodicals  in  a  6-month 
period  show  one.  with  surpluses,  finding  an 
essential  element  of  its  prosperous  condition 
vitiated,  and  the  other  with  surpluses,  pros- 
pering. 

One  virtually  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
Government;  the  other  heavily  involved. 

This  pertinent  comparison  leads  one  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  whole  pattern  of 
politico-economic  development  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  land  and  In  other  lands 
throughout  the  world  during  the  last  three 
or  four  decades. 
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SAFETY   OF  SECTTRrTT  IN  CONTROLS  AT  THE  TOP? 

Have  we  Americans  lost  the  self-reliance, 
the  self-perception,  the  self-determination 
which  were  our  strength  and  our  virtue  In 
the  developing  world  of  nations  two  cen- 
turies ago? 

Have  we  turned  our  hand  from  the  plow 
to    accept    the    alms   of   Government? 

Have  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  tru!y  se- 
cured their  future  by  permitting  Govern- 
ment to  tell  them  when  they  shall  sow  and 
when  as  well  as  what  they  shall  reap? 

Even.  now.  throughout  the  Nation,  we  have 
uncontrollable  stockpiles  of  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, peanuts,  tobacco,  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. They  have  resulted  from  a  plethora 
of  controls  governing  price  and  production. 
As  sroon  as  government  attempts  to  give 
to  each  according  to  his  need,  we  find  the 
beneficiaries  In  rebellion. 

Why,  as  Paul  L.  Poirot  asked  In  the  Free- 
min,  do  peonle  risk  their  lives  at  the  Berlin 
wall,  seek  refuge  in  Hong  Kong  from  Red 
China  and  flee  Castro's  Cuba  to  Miami? 

Or  why  did  manv  doctors  flee  from  Brit- 
ain's National  Health  Service,  or  why  did 
businessmen  and  skilled  personnel  escape 
from  nationalized  Industry  in  droves,  or  why 
are  there  housing  shortages  in  Paris  and 
other  places  throughout  the  world  where 
rent  control  has  been  imposed  by  govern- 
ment? 

Why  does  a  shortage  of  food  almost  inevi- 
tably follow  agrarian  reform? 

Is  there  truly  any  safety  or  security  In 
evcr-more-strlrgent  controls  at  the  top — or 
does  this  indeed  smother  Initiative,  thwart 
ambition  and  breed  Indolence? 

These  are  questions,  my  friends,  that  all 
of  us  must  be  asking  ourselves  these  days 
If  we  are  to  hand  over  to  coming  genera- 
tions that  which  was  surrendered  to  us  and 
our  fathers — freedom  to  act,  responsibility 
for  our  actions,  independence  of  thought  and 
adequate  checks  against  central  authority. 


What  was  It  that  President  Elsenhower 
said  to  the  National  Security  Council  In  s 
moment  of  understandable  frustration: 

"Damn  It,  when  are  you  going  to  learn 
that  national  security  and  a  sound  economy 
are  the  same  thing?" 

Our  Government  by  various  means  is  U- 
sulng  endless  promissory  notes  to  the  peo- 
ple—unemployment compensation.  Treasury 
bonds,  social  security,  to  name  a  few.  But 
our  Goverrment  Is  unable  to  balance  Its  own 
budget.  We  are  spending  still  at  a  deficit 
rate,  critically  expanding  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit,  risking  a  perilous  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar. 

As  that  dollar  devaluates,  your  property's 
value  also  diminishes. 

The  warnings  for  the  future  arc  clear  and 
unmistakable  despite  the  prosperous  level  at 
which  we  now  are  living. 

Let  me  read  something  to  you: 
"All  communities  are  apt  to  look  to  gov- 
ernment for  too  much.  Even  In  our  own 
country,  where  its  powers  Qnd  duties  are  so 
strictly  limited,  we  are  prone  to  do  so,  espe- 
cially at  periods  of  sudden  embarrassment 
and  distress.  But  this  ought  not  to  be.  The 
framers  of  our  excellent  Constitution  and 
the  people  who  approved  it  with  calm  and 
sagacious  deliberation  acted  at  the  time  on 
a  sounder  principle.  They  wisely  Judged 
that  the  less  government  interferes  with 
private  pursuits  the  better  for  the  general 
prosperity." 

President  Martin  Van  Buren  said  that  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  on  September  4. 
1837. 

President  Van  Buren  was  enunciating  a 
philosophy  of  government  deliberately  set 
forth  by  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans who  ever  lived — Americans  who  had 
known  and  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  monarchlal 
government. 

WE  ARE  rNJOTING  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROSPEROUS 
PERIODS  IN  OUR  NATION'S  HISTORY 

Here  Is  a  nation  that  has  grown  from  a 
population  of  4  million  at  the  date  of  Us  birth 
175  years  ago  to  a  population  of  193  million 
tod.ay;  a  nation  whose  people  have  been  self- 
sustaining;  a  nation  whose  people,  drawn 
from  all  the  places  of  the  earth,  have  sur- 
vived war.  pestilence  and  all  manner  of  pub- 
lic calamity;  a  nation  of  people  whose  in- 
heritance Is  not  alone  the  wealth  a  unique 
economy  has  produced,  but  more  Importantly 
the  sturdiness  of  character  handed  down  by 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

Can  we.  in  all  good  conscience,  turn  our 
backs  on  that  heritage? 
Of  course  we  can't. 

And  yet  we  find  ourselves  today  Interna- 
Uonal  apologists  before  the  world  for  the 
system  which  has  enabled  us  to  create  an 
envied  standard  of  living. 

The  Communists,  for  example,  have  man- 
aged to  put  us  on  the  defensive.  None  has 
delineated  this  circumstance  more  clearly 
than  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  one-time  president  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  now 
teaching  at  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington.   Dr.  Malik  observes: 

"[The  Communists]  make  us  feel  guilty; 
they  talk  In  terms  of  capitalism.  Imperialism, 
colonialism,  monopolies,  profits,  exploitation, 
means  of  production.  We  usually  anrwer 
that  the  e:iploiting  capitalism  cf  the  19th 
century  no  loncer  exists,  that  Imperialism  has 
been  liquidated,  that  monopolies  arc  row 
owned  by  the  people  ard  that,  as  to  profit", 
everybody  now  shares  them.  There  Is  about 
this  response  a  pathetic  air  of  apolojjy.  a 
sickly  note  of  timidity  and  those  who  make 
it  suffer  from  a  guilty  conscience." 

It  Is  as  if  W2  were  bewitched  by  the  sallies 
of  the  collectlvlsts,  a  condition  which  pre- 
sents as  much  IorIc  as  Samuel  Butler  noted 
when  he  said:  "The  hen  is  an  egg's  way  of 
producing  another  egg." 


Today   we   are   enjoying  one   of  the  most 
prosperous    periods    In    the    history    of    the 
Nation.    Practically  every  Index  by  which  our 
economists  take  the  pulse  of  business  condi- 
tions Indicates  continued  high  employment, 
Increasing   production    In    almost   all   lines, 
a   relatively   stable   labor-management   rela- 
tionship  In   most  areas,   and   a   fairly   firm 
price  structure.    Of  course.  It's  true  that  the 
cost  of  living  Is  pretty  high.     I  don't  sup- 
pose you  can  buy  an  apple  for  a  nlckle  any- 
more; can  you?     But  in  this  respect,  I.  like 
Kin  Hubbard,  haven't  heard  of  anybody  who 
wants  to  stop  living  on  account  of  the  cost. 
There    is   one   disturbing   sign    that   docs 
bear  watching.    The  more  generous  pack.nf;e 
settlements  In  recent  labor-management  dis- 
putes,  notably  those   in   the  auto  Industry, 
reveal   Increases  cf  4   to  5   percent   in   total 
hourly  compensation.    This  exceeds  in  some 
essential  indurtries  average  annual  produc- 
tion gains  which  have  been  slightly  over  3 
percent  for  the  economy.     There  arc  lon^- 
nm  inflationary  Implications  here  that  bear 
watching,  as  does  the  general  price  level  as 
It  aCects  the  consumer. 


0I:R3   13    MORE    THAN    A    PROFIT   SYSTEM 

For  the  last  7  years,  there  have  existed 
margins  of  unused  manpower  and  productive 
facilities  which  have  acted  as  a  natural 
barrle-  against  a  dangerous  increase  In  com- 
modity prices.  We. are  told  now  that  these 
margins  are  narrowing— that  indeed  In  some 
lines  of  production  there  are  manpower 
shortages,  particularly  where  skilled  labor 
is  required;  and  It  Is  true  that  in  some  areas 
plant  capacities  are  being  fully  utilized. 

It  Is  In  the  nature  cf  our  kind  of  economy 
that  prosperity  must  be  nurtured  by  private 
ente  prisers  with  as  much  determination  as 
we  employ  in  fighting  recession.  It  Is  not 
sufllclent  to  call  ours  a  profit  system.  Its  a 
profit  and  loss  system  and  was  always  In- 
tended to  preserve  competition,  not  neces- 
E.arily  to  preserve  competitors.  There's  rirk 
in  the  marketplace.  There  always  has  been 
and  I  trust  there  always  will  be.  This  Is  v;hat 
gives  zest  to  cur  way  of  enterprise.  If  that 
condition  ever  is  supplanted  by  paternalism 
whatever  its  form,  then  the  noble  American 
experiment  In  living  will  have  ended. 

Lord  Keynes,  analyzing  the  unsatisfactory 
cond  tlon  of  his  own  country  In  1931,  ex- 
pressed well  this  theorem  of  the  Interplay  of 
profit,  prices  and.  production  in  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.    He  said: 

'•We  live  In  a  society  organized  In  such 
a  way  that  the  activity  of  production  depends 
on  the  individual  businessman  hoping  for 
a  reasonable  profit,  or  at  least  to  avoid  an 
actual  loss.  The  margin  which  he  requires 
as  his  necessary  Incentive  to  produce  may  be 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  value  cf 
the  product.  But  take  this  away  from  him 
and  the  whole  process  stops.  Tills,  unluckily. 
Is  Just  what  has  happened.  The  fall  of  prices 
rciative  to  costs,  together  with  the  psycho- 
logical effect  of  high  taxation,  has  destroyed 
th^  necessary  Incentive  to  production.  This 
is  at  the  root  of  our  disorganization.  It 
may  be  unwise,  therefore,  to  frighten  the 
businessman  or  torment  him  further." 

That  was  Lord  Keynes — foreshadowing  the 
move  of  his  country  toward  socialism. 
WHAT  c.\N  wc  DO  ABOtrr  rr? 
The  deterioration  In  England  was  caused 
by  neglect.  Tlie  roots  of  neglect  feed  on 
the  soil  cf  complacency.  As  busines  men, 
wc  are  fundamentally  obligated  and  should 
be  unrelentingly  dedicated  to  preserving  a 
herlthy  economy  through  the  profit  system. 
Corporations  pay  some  three-quarters  of  all 
non-governmental  wages  and  salaries.  Ergo, 
if  Government  Is  to  survive  witnout  Busi- 
ness—without  the  taxes  paid  directly  and  in- 
directly by  business— then  It  must  leech  up- 
on the  people  themselves,  as  It  does  In  the 
totalitarian  state. 


I 
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Government,  as  was  noted  In  a  recent 
United  Stat,es  Steel  annual  report,  spends 
money  in  three  major  ways:  hiring  people, 
b-iying  things  privately  produced,  and  pay- 
iiTT  interest.  In  recent  years.  It  has  in- 
cr"-.sed  alarmingly  its  ra'.e  of  hiring  people 
-'-.d  paying  interest,  "nils  requires  Govern- 
ment to  seek  more  funds  through  taxation 
"Ud  thoce  taxed  thus  must  find,  under  in- 
fl'tlomry  conditions,  funding  sources  to 
l-.eep    production    rolling.    And    profits    are 

"  Tills  is  the  clarion  note  of  warning  all  of 
us  here  and  all  businessmen  everywhere  must 
hrcd      What  can  we  do  about  it? 

I:i  the  great  drama  of  civili::ation  v.hich 
has  been  going  on  since  time  out  of  hand, 
thc-e  are  no  innocent  bystanders.  We  are  all 
guiUy  to  a  certain  degree — guilty  of  missing 
opportunities,  small  and  large,  because  we  are 
rfrnid  of  ideas;  because,  if  we  extend  our 
thoughts  beyond  the  pale  of  the  provincial, 
we  run  the  risk  of  offending  society. 

Collectivism  is  not  a  new  idea;  democracy 
as  we  know  it,  is.  Collectivism  is  feudalism 
In  masquerade.  Democracy  is  an  expression 
of  the  vitalltv  of  people  themselves. 

Herein  we  "find  the  secret  of  what  we  can 
do.  as  business  people,  to  insure  forever  the 
strength  of  the  grand  plan  which  all  of  us 
esteem. 

Wc  can  think.  We  can  act.  We  can  have 
faith.  We  can  stubbornly  oppose.  And,  as 
Important  as  anything  else,  we  can  contrive 
and  invent, 

WE     ARE     IN     THE     MTDST     OF    A     TECHNOLOOIC.M. 
REVOLUTION 

Einstein's  theoretical  prediction  w.-.s  made 
In  1905.  It  was  38  years  before  that  equation 
taccam'3  a  reality  to  the  people  of  the  world — 
r.U  over  tiic  world. 

Now  the  time  lapse.  It  has  been  said  by 
such  observers  as  S.  C.  Giffillan,  between  first 
terious  work  o:i  an  Invention  and  consum- 
r.i-.ticn,  or  the  production  of  a  useful  article 
or  service,  has  been  reduced  from  about  50 
to  about  5  year-s— and  all  of  this  speedup  in 
invention  has  taken  place  within  the  lost 
centurv. 

We  are  indeed  in  the  midst  of  a  techno- 
logical revolution. 

Now  through  miniaturization  resulting 
from  the  development  of  transistors  and 
printed  circuits,  compact  data  processing 
computers  are  performing  the  mathematical 
calculations  in  seconds  that  formerly  would 
have  taken  50  people  working  for  weeks.  The 
knowledpe  of  man  is  being  stored  In  cham- 
bers, to  be  called  upon  in  any  of  an  unpre- 
dictable number  of  combinations  at  the  press 
of  a  button. 

We  and  the  Soviets,  pnd  perhaps  soon  there 
will  be  others,  are  "punching  holes  In  the 
heavens."  as  General  Medaris  once  said,  hurl- 
ing men  and  machinery  Into  cosmic  orbit. 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  our  times  is 
the  extraordinary  launching  of  Comsat 
(Communications  Satellite  Corp.),  in  a  fi- 
nancial sense.  The  people  of  this  Nation  wiio 
buy  stock — the  small  Investors  and  the 
large — apparently  believe  that  anything  is 
possible.  And  that's  the  most  encouragiing 
omen  the  world  has.  whatever  the  political 
disposition  cf  her  homogenous  people.  Any- 
thing is  porsiblc. 

All  of  us  have  heard  the  statistics  about 
commoclitler — that  75  percent  of  those  on 
the  market  now  were  not  on  the  market  50 
veTs  nno. 

We  have  wit!iepsedi  the  effects  of  frozen 
fri.-d  o-i  other  methods  of  preserving;  we  have 
'teheld  the  vr.st  Infltience  on  living  Induced 
by  the  discovery  of  all  manner  of  plastics  and 
the  industrial  revolutions  caused  by  the 
metallurgists  employing  such  substances  as 
beryllium,  titanium,  and  magnesium. 

Out  In  St.  Louis,  a  firm  has  been  successful 
In  demonstrating  an  automatic  bill  rejector, 
r,5   now   we   have  automatic   coin  rejectors. 


This  machine  can  identify  and  reject  coun- 
terfeit bills.  The  next  step,  of  covirse,  will  be 
changemaklng. 

It  is  conceivable  that  such  change-making 
devices,  attached  to  modern  electronic  think- 
ing machines,  will  enable  the  housewife  to 
do  her  shopping  with  a  punchcard — merely 
having  it  punched  by  a  device  with  the  code 
number  of  the  item  she  selects,  insertins  the 
card  when  completed  in  i;n  automatic  check- 
out calculator. 

We  are  living  in  an  econcniy  of  interde- 
pendence where  the  delicate  balances  of  dis- 
tribution, production,  merchandising,  ad- 
vert:r.in?  and  selling,  and  the  administrative 
functions  imposed  upon  all  of  these  activi- 
ties, can  mean  the  difference  betv.een  pros- 
perity and  depression. 

As  a  result,  we  are  called  upon  to  know 
more  about  the  specialties  of  others.  We 
exist  in  a  veritable  network  of  such  inter- 
dependence: togetherness,  you  might  say, 
with  technological  overtones. 

We  cannot  be,  therefore,  islands  unto  our- 
selves, at  least  not  in  the  contemporary  v.orld 
of  business. 

We  cannot  be  like  Procrustes  of  Greek 
mythology.  He  was  a  bandit  who  did  not 
content  himself  with  thievery  alone.  He 
would  strap  victims  to  his  iron  bed  and  if 
they  were  too  sliort,  he  would  stretch  them 
o:i  "the  rack  to  the  desired  dimensions.  If 
they  were  too  long,  he  would  lop  off  their 
extremities  until  they  fit.  For  to  Procrustes, 
the  standard  of  perfection  was  Procrustes 
himself. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  those  of  you 
feathered  here  are  not  Procrusteans,  or  you 
would  not  be  associated  together  in  an  orga- 
nization which  seeks  to  distill  the  knowledge 
of  each  of  you  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

STRUGGLE  UNCE.\SIXGLY  TOW.\R3  THAT  PERSONAL 
GOAL 

Twcntv-five  centuries  ago,  Sparta — the 
totalitarian  state  of  that  time— was  waging 
war  D  gainst  Athens,  which  stood  for  a  freer 
wav  of  life. 

•The  Athenian  statesman  Pericles,  in  a 
funeral  oration  over  the  first  victims  of  the 
war.  said: 

"The  freedom  which  we  enjoy  in  our  gov- 
ernment extends  to  our  ordinary  way  of  life. 
There,  far  from  exercising  a  jealous  surveil- 
lance over  each  other,  we  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  be  anjxry  with  our  neighbor  for  do- 
ing what  he  likes  •   *    •. 

"If  we  turn  to  our  military  policy,  there 
also  v.-e  differ  from  our  antagonists.  We 
throw  open  our  city  to  the  world,  and  never 
by  alien  acts  exclude  foreigners  from  any  op- 
portunitv  of  learning  or  observing,  although 
the  eves  "of  any  enemy  may  occasionally  profit 
from"our  li'oerality.  We  trust  less  in  system 
and  policy  than  in  the  native  spirit  of  oiu: 
citizens." 

How  apt  are  the  words  of  Pericles  today  in 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  States. 

If  we  are  to  give  ultimate  lie  to  the  boast 
of  the  Soviets  that  they  will  outproduce  us— 
if  we  are  to  sustain  the  integrity  and  the 
truth  of  a  free  enterprise  system- then  we 
must  know  what  we're  after  and  get  on  with 

it. 

One  is  reminded  cf  the  schoolroom  ex- 
perience in  which  the  teacher  asked  his  class 
of  youngsters  to  draw  pictures  showing  what 
they  wanted  to  be  when  they  grew  up.  He 
received,  as  you  might  expect,  various  rendi- 
tions of  cowboys,  space  cadets,  ballet  dancers, 
singers,  policemen,  and  the  like.  But  one 
Utile  girl  merely  gave  him  a  sheet  of  blank 
whit«  paper.  He  asked  this  girl  if  she  knew 
what  she  wanted  to  be  when  she  grew  up. 
Yes.  she  said,  she  knew.  She  wanted  to  be 
married— but  she  didn't  know  how  to  draw 
it. 


Even  if  we  don't  know  how  to  draw  it,  we 
should  want  to  be  something  and  to  struggle 
unceasingly  toward  that  personal  goal. 

That's  the  essence,  friends,  of  individual 
action  which  brings  into  consonance  all  of 
the  points  and  counterpoints  of  democracy  in 
action. 


A  BROAD  CANOPV  OF  FREEDOM  IS  NEEDED 

What  a  wonderful  opporttmity  was  given  to 
us  by  our  forefathers— by  that  young  Capt. 
John  Par?.er  at  Lexington  who  ordered  his 
little  band  of  recruits,  "Stand  your  ground"; 
by  Paul  Revere  as  he  watched  the  Old  North 
Church  tov.er  and  prepared  to  ride  from  Eos- 
ton  to  Lexington;  by  llie  Adams  and  Wash- 
ington s  and  Jeffersons  and  Franklins  and  all 
of  their  brave  company  of  draftsmen  who 
wroi.e  the  Document;  by  all  the  others — tiie 
voung  men  gone  v.-here  the  crosses  m.ark  their 
passing  all  over  the  world,  by  such  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  grand  old  man  who  re- 
turned to  Iowa  just  a  few  daj-s  ago  and  by 
that  sparkling  young  man  who  taught  us  all 
to  lock  ahead  and  vho  was  lost  to  us  so  tragi- 
callv  just  a  year  ago. 

W'hat  a  wonderful  gift,  the  gift  cf  freedom 
in  a  land  anointed  by  the  toil  of  faithful 
milllcns.  , 

Baltarer  Gracian  said.  "Freedom  is  more 
precious  than  any  gifts  for  which  you  may 
be  tempted  to  give  it  up." 

In  all  of  the  fascinating  developments  of 
the  era — the  grander  automobiles,  tlie  more 
convenient  shelters,  the  extraordinary  growth 
in  communications  and  transportation — in 
this  time  when  highways  are  wider,  trains 
are  superstreamlincd.  pictures  fiash  through 
the  air.  and  astronauts  drift  above  us — one 
entity  remains  constant.  Man  himself.  No 
new  model  has  been  announced  for  this  year. 
With  his  busy  mind  and  his  busy  hands, 
man  is  creating  miracles  daily,  but  none 
that  matches  the  miracle  of  himself.  But 
man  cannot  sustain  his  present  state,  nor 
indeed  soar  to  new  heights,  without  the 
broad  canopy  of  freedom  that  gives  him 
movement  and  opportunity  and  inspiration. 
I  say  to  ycu  again  that  your  determination 
to  operate  u:idcr  that  canopy  in  the  tradi- 
tional fashion  of  our  free  economy  is  Itself 
a  matter  of  the  highest  public  interest. 

I  believe  firmly  that  in  a  climate  of  such 
freedom — not  such  freedom  as  the  law  will 
allow,  but  such  freedom  as  the  law  has  the 
right  to  take  away — our  opportunities  for 
happiness  and  peace  in  the  world  of  tomor- 
row will  multiply. 

The  promise  to  our  children  will  be  ful- 
filled iust  as  the  one  made  to  us  has  been 
fulfilled  by  all  of  the  proud  people  who  pre- 
ceded us  to  this  green  and  lovely  land. 


MICHIGAN  FARM  LABOR   CRISIS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unaiiiinous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  frcm  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ce^erbfrg]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  p:«int  in  the  Record  and  inchide 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  oro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Epccker. 
while  the  str::wbcrry  crop  in  California 
rots  on  the  ?round  for  want  of  pickers. 
I.TlchiTan  cucumber  rrowcrs  arc  faced 
with  a  decision  of  abandoning  plans  for 
this  year's  crop  for  the  s^me  reason. 

In  ma'iy  areas  of  the  country  farmers 
are  confronted  with  a  crisis  due  to  lack 
cf  adequate  labor  supply  because  of  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor that  an  adequate  supply  of  domestic 
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labor  can  be  recruited  from  the  unem- 
ployment rolls.  The  facts  are  that  the 
r.vcrage  unemployed  person,  unaccus- 
tomed to  stoop  labor,  will  just  not  hold 
out  on  the  job  in  the  picklefields. 

I  have  twice  appealed  to  the  £ecretai-y 
of  Labor  for  some  rssurancc  that  labor 
v.ill  bo  available  for  Michiijan  pickle 
prowcrs.  This  is  another  instance  where 
the  v.heels  of  Government  grind  too 
slowly  where  Mother  Nature  is  involved. 
I  should  here  point  out  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  produces  more  cucumbers  for 
pickling  than  any  other  State  in  the 
country.  Last  year.  Michigan  produced 
115.140  tons  of  cucumbers  which  was 
twice  the  amoimt  produced  by  any  other 
State. 

If  Michigan  pickle  farmers  cannot  get 
some  assurance  of  a  labor  supply  within 
a  matter  of  days,  they  tell  me  they  will 
abandon  pickles  as  a  crop  and  turn  to 
some  other  commodity.  This  will  not 
only  add  to  existing  surpluses  but  will 
create  unemployment  in  the  pickle  proc- 
essing plants. 

As  an  indication  of  the  deep  concern 
in  my  district,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  from  the  Mcntcalm 
County  Board  of  Supervisors : 

Whereas  the  econoRiy  of  Montcalm  County, 
Mich.,  is  based  predominantly  on  agricultural 
production,  and 

V/hereas  the  harvesting  cf  many  of  its 
crops,  especially  potatoes  and  pickles,  is  de- 
pendent in  large  part  on  mantial  labor  sup- 
plied by  migrant  workers  from  Mexico,  and 
Whereas  recent  charges  in  treaties  with 
Mexico  have  caused  much  uncertainty  uiak- 
ir.g  contracting  for  labor  during  the  coming 
harvest  season  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
and 

Whereas  this  uncertainty  and  lack  of  labor 
contracts  are  causing  a  great  hardship  on 
local  and  State  farmers  and  the  farm 
economy:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Montcalm  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  expresses  its  deep  concern  re- 
garding the  present  farm  labor  situation  to 
W.  Willard  Wirtz.  Patrick  V.  McNamara, 
Philip  Hart,  President  Johnson,  Governor 
Romney,  and  Elford  Cederberc;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  these  gentlemen  be  re- 
quested to  do  all  within  their  power  to  cor- 
rect this  problem  by  making  available  an 
adequate  supply  of  suitable  farm  labor  which 
Is  necessary  for  the  farm  economy  of  Mont- 
calm County  and  rural  Michigan. 

NYI.E  B.  Erskin, 

Coxinty  Clerk. 

In  the  city  of  Carson  City,  Mich.,  busi- 
nessmen and  officials  of  local  governing 
agencies  have  been  encouraged  over  ex- 
pansion plans  for  a  local  pickle  process- 
ing plant.  This  company  employs  over 
150  people  and,  in  addition,  bolsters  the 
economy  of  the  farming  community  by 
contracting  with  area  farmers  for  the 
purchase  of  their  cucumbers.  Now  the 
plant  may  be  compelled  to  abandon  its 
expansion  plans  if  an  inadequate  supply 
of  cucumbers  is  available.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2,500  workers  are  needed  for 
work  in  the  cucumber  farms  in  this  ai-ea. 

Mayor  Herschel  Haradine.  of  Carson 
City,  has  telephoned  me  about  this  crisis. 
He  has  also  sent  me  a  letter  revealing 
how  important  it  is  to  his  community  to 
have  laborers  available  for  this  crop  year. 


Kis  letter  follows: 

City  op  C.\rson  Cnv,  Mich., 

April  28. 1985. 

Hen.    AL    CEDERrERG, 

Congressman,  10th  Dist  ict  of  Michigan. 
Ilousi'  office  Diii'.ding.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dn.\R  CoMCREjsM\N  Cedercerc:  Am  writing 
to  confirm  our  converc.^tion  with  your  secre- 
tr.ry  Tuesday  aitcrnoon  regarding  an  emer- 
gency situation  in  our  loc.il  pickle  indu.-.try. 
With  the  planting  season  fast  approaching, 
our  cucunibcr-p  ociuclr.g  farmers  aia  rclus- 
iv.%  to  s^gn  contracts  because  of  the  fear 
of  a  shortage  of  harvest  labor.  Acreage 
plr.nncd  for  cucumber  production  will  be  re- 
verted to  beans  and  corn,  very  productive 
crops  in  ou  •  area.  A  situation  that  I  rm 
suro  the  farm  administr.xtion  and  bcan- 
growlng  areas  fear.  The  cucumber  pro^ecs- 
ins;  plant  of  Vlasic  Food  Products  has  been 
miking  big  plans  for  expansion  for  their 
Carson  City  plant.  They  now  indicate  th?y 
cannot  go  th  ough  with  these  plans  If  the 
Labor  Department  insists  on  depriving  this 
area  of  the  Maxican  nationals  who  have  been 
harvesting  the  crop.  There  simply  are  not 
enough  domestic  laborers  who  will  accept 
this  work. 

We  in  Carson  City  and  surrounding  farm- 
lug  area  are  ve  y  much  disturbed.  The  eco- 
namic  effect  of  the  loss  of  this  plant  aside 
from  tliD  ycar-arcund  Investment  has  b:en 
estimated  at  $18,140  per  week  for  each  of 
the  approximately  7  weeks  of  harvest,  or  to- 
tal of  S126.980.  This  is  for  labor  only.  The 
amount  paid  to  growers  Is  slightly  under 
8200,000.  The  plant  payroll  with  161  em- 
pi  oveas  for  the  season  Last  yea-  was  about 
S68400  with  an  additional  $36,000  to  regular 
year-around  employees.  This  $104,400  pay- 
roll In  Itself  represents  a  large  contribution 
to  our  community  for  the  year. 

The  location  of  the  plant  In  our  com- 
muaity  already  contributes  greatly  to  the 
a;:ses£ed  valuation  of  ou  •  school  district,  and 
planned  further  expansion  will  give  the  other 
local  taxpayers  and  homeowners  even  greater 
assistance  in  providing  for  our  educational 
needs. 

Mr.  Leo  Jokel,  vice  president  and  man- 
ager of  the  Vlaslc's  Carson  City  plant  tells  us 
they  will  need  at  least  2,500  workers  If  they 
are  to  obtain  the  25-psrcent  Increase  in 
acreage  they  had  planned.  Right  now  It  ap- 
pears that  there  will  be  no  increased  acreage 
but  rather  a  50-pcrcent  cut  In  last  year's 
acreage. 

We  would  welcome  a  call  from  you  if  there 
is  any  further  information  you  might  need 
In  petitioning  Mr.  Wirtz  for  relief  In  this 
emergency.  And  we  stress  the  emergency 
because  farmers  must  be  assured  now  within 
the  next  few  days  that  sufficient  harvest 
help  will  be  available  or  they  will  simply 
plant  some  other  crop. 
Yours  very  truly, 

HEascHEL  Haradine, 
Mayor,  City  of  Carson  City. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Department 
will  net  further  delay  reaching  a  de- 
cision on  the  Michigan  situation.  Plant- 
in",  time  has  arrived  and  Michigan  farm- 
ers are  impatient  over  the  delays.  If 
assurance  of  an  adequate  labor  supply  is 
not  forthcoming  they  will  plant  their 
fields  in  other  crops. 


ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  GER- 
ALD R.  FORD  TO  THE  YALE  LAW 
SCHOOL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Broomfield]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
ti'aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Gerald  R.  FordI  addressed  the 
Yale  University  Law  School  alumni  as- 
sociation, y 

In  his  words  to  his  fellow  alumni,  our 
colleague  outlined  ably  and  under- 
standably the  role  not  only  of  the  mi- 
nority party  in  Congress,  but  also  the 
place  and  perspective  of  each  branch  of 
our  Government  and  its  relationship 
to  the  others. 

His  theme  was  responsibility — the  re- 
sr.:;n.sibi'ity  oi  the  individual  toward  his 
Government,  the  responsibility  of  each 
of  us  in  Government  toward  our  fellow 
citizens  and  the  responsibility  of  each 
separate  branch  of  the  Government 
toward  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  constitutional  objectives. 

Because  I  believe  these  words  deserve 
the  close  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation,  the  ad- 
dress by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  follows: 

ADDRC33  DY  REPRESENTATIVE  GERALO  R.  FORD. 

Yale  Law  ScitooL  Alumni  Dinner,  April 
30.  1965 

When  Governor  Scranton  was  here  last 
year  he  said  he  would  talk  on  a  "safe  sub- 
ject" — politics.  Being  a  peaceful  man  my- 
self, and  wishing  to  avoid  controversy  when- 
ever possible,  I,  too,  win  stick  to  that  safe 
subject. 

But  ao  House  minority  leader  in  the  so- 
called  age  of  con.sensus,  I  do  have  some  ready 
views  in  the  matter  of  differences  of  opinion 
and  dissent  in  1965  America. 

Difference  of  opinion  does  make  for  horse- 
races— but  for  a  republic  to  survive,  some- 
thing greater  is  required  of  its  citizens.  Our 
nesd  Is  for  responsible  dissent. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  recognize  the  necessity  of  in- 
formed and  responsible  opposition  to  John- 
son administration  programs.  And  we  mean 
to  fvilfill  our  function  as  the  party  of  opposi- 
tion in  a  constructive  and  responsible 
manner. 

But  briefly  let  me  address  my  remarks 
beyond  the  Capitol  Hill  scene.  For  we  must 
all  recognize  a  growing  threat  posed  to  our 
society  and  the  country  by  irresponsible  ex- 
preslons  of  dissent  In  this  time  of  national 
crisis. 

I  refer  to  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia.  It 
should  be  sufficient  that  our  Nation's  enemies 
know  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Re- 
publicans In  Congress,  though  opposed  to 
many  of  the  President's  domestic  programs, 
support  him  in  the  matter  of  standing  firm 
against  aggression  in  Vietnam.  In  fact.  It  Is 
worth  commenting  that  President  Johnson 
might  wish  for  an  equal  amount  of  support 
for  his  Vietnam  stand  from  members  of  his 
own  Democratic  Party. 

I  consider  it  incredible  that  a  source  of 
such  Irresponsible  modern-day  know- 
nothing  dissent  based  on  emotional  dis- 
regard for  the  morality  and  facts  of  the  case 
should  spring  from  a  few  of  ot.r  university 
campuses. 

And  I  consider  it  appalling  that  much  cf 
the  leadership  for  picketing  with  anti-Ameri- 
can slogans  in  what  at  times  amounts  to  ir- 
responsible mob  action  comes  from  a  small 
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minority  of  university  professors  purporting 
to  carry  forward  the  banner  of  free  academic 
inquiry. 

Indeed,  a  central  purpose  of  universities 
of  free  inquiry  in  our  society  Is  to  prepare 
succeeding  generations  for  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  as  citizens.  Whenever  our 
educational  Institutions  fall  to  Inculcate  this 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  community 
and  Nation  in  their  students,  serious  trouble 
f  r  the  Republic  lies  ahead. 

This  has  been  the  case  throughout  his- 
tory This  century  offers  tragic  proof  of 
the  penalties  which  societies  and  nations 
pay  for  not  meeting  this  fundamental  re- 
quirement for  existence. 

During  the  recent  Easter  weekend  demon- 
strations in  Washington,  some  placards 
read:  "Why  Die  for  Vietnam?" 

How  many  of  us  remember  the  similar 
question  raised  by  Irresponsible  voices  In 
Chamberlain's  Britain,  little  over  a  quarter 
century  ago:  "Why  Die  for  tlie  Sudeten- 
land?"  and  "Why  Die  for  Danzig?" 

We  know  now — and  many  of  us  did  then — 
that  these  pacifist  voices  were  serving  the 
purposes  of  Nazi  aggression.  The  placard- 
bearers  cried  for  peace— while  the  seeds  for 
Buchenwald  and  Belsen  were  taking  root. 
Today,  our  so-called  teach-ins  and  peace 
demonstrations  cry  for  peace-at-any-price — 
while  the  seeds  of  Communist  atrocity  take 
root.  And  yet  the  appeasers  speak  of 
morality. 

Others  are  concerned  with  the  physical 
uncleanliness  of  these  irresponsible  protes- 
ters. I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with 
their  personal  hygiene  as  with  their  moral 
sterility.  For  if  we  condemn  public  apathy 
toward  victims  of  street  crimes,  what  can 
we  say  of  apathy  and  disinterest  regarding 
victims  of  Communist  aggression? 

It  Is,  of  course,  an  apathy  and  disinterest 
shown  only  by  a  small,  small  minority  of 
American  professors  and  students.  The  so- 
called  teach-ins — which  I  regret  to  say  may 
have  begun  at  my  own  University  of  Michi- 
gan— are  not  truly  representative  of  the  Na- 
tions  unversity  campuses.  However,  It  re- 
mains for  responsible  leaders  of  American 
higher  education  to  make  this  fact  unmis- 
takably clear  to  our  people. 

The  well  intentloned  but  unrealistic 
placard-carrying  marchers  who  bear  no  pub- 
lic responsibilities  cannot  alter  this  coun- 
trv's  policy  in  Vietnam.  But  a  danger  exists 
that  they  will  bring  about  a  damaging  loss 
of  public  confidence  in  the  aims  and  opera- 
tion of  the  country's  educational  system. 
In  addition  their  words  and  actions  may  lead 
to  a  dangerous  miscalculation  by  the  enemy 
of  our  Nation's  coiirse  of  present  ana  future 
action.  Such  miscalculation  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Peiping  or  elsewhere  could  have 
dire  consequences  for  all  mankind. 

Certainly  there  must  always  be  a  place 
for  responsible  dissent  and  free  inquiry  on 
our  university  campuses.  But,  as  President 
Nabrit,  of  Howard  University,  pointed  out 
this  past  week,  there  is  no  place  for  Irrespon- 
sible disruption  of  academic  pursuits  on 
behalf  of  forces  opposed  to  our  system. 

Dr.  Wilson  H.  Elklns,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  expressed  a  similar  idea 
saying  that  respect  of  students  for  authority 
and  law  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
good  citizenship  and  the  "insidious  erosion 
and  sometimes  outright  deftnance  of  author- 
ity is  a  dangerous  trend  in  our  society." 

Dr.  Elklns  added:  "It  seems  clear  that  if 
any  student  or  group  ♦  *  *  Is  allowed  to 
seize  power  in  the  name  of  freedom  of 
speech,  then  the  universities  should  close 
their  doors  before  rigor  mortis  sets  In." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  university 
students  to  understand  that  along  with  free 
academic  inquiry  goes  responsibility  to  coun- 
try and  society.  And  it  is  certainly  not  too 
much  to  expect  their  professors  to  know  and 
teach  that  the  prime  master  of  free  inquiry 


in  Western  society  did  not  walk  the  streets 
of  Athens  carrying  a  placard  asking  "Why 
Die  for  Marathon?"  when  his  commimlty  was 
threatened. 

Indeed,  Socrates  knew  the  answer.  He  was 
prepared  to  do  battle  and  if  necessary  die 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  others  •  •  •  yet 
my  main  thesis  tonight  is  the  need  for  re- 
sponsible dissent  in  the  age  of  consensus. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  never  before,  we 
must  beware  of  men  with  ready  answers. 

For  we  will  still  have  to  live — and  find 
answers — under  moral  ground  rules  that  were 
set  down  20  centuries  ago  and  under  political 
ground  rules  that  were  set  down  2  centuries 
ago. 

Leaving  the  former  to  the  theologians,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
latter. 

The  American  Constitution  was  not  di- 
vinely created.  The  Founding  Fathers,  after 
all,  were  merely  mortals — why  four  of  them 
were  even  Yale  men.  (Harvard  had  only 
three.  Though  we  must  admit  that  nine 
came  from  Princeton.) 

The  important  point  to  stress  when  dis- 
cussing the  Constitution,  I  believe,  is  not 
that  it  has  been  sanctified  by  time  and  tra- 
dition. Nor  need  we  dwell  on  its  immutabil- 
ity— it  can  and  has  been  changed  from  time 
to  time.  What  is  important  Is  that  it  works. 
We  have  lived  successfully  and  amicably  un- 
der It.  In  a  society  that  has  always  prided 
itself  on  pragmatism  this  is  the  ultimate 
test. 

The  keystone  of  our  Constitution  has  been 
its  system  of  balances— balances  between 
levels  of  government  and  balances  between 
branches  of  government. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  worked  with  balances 
in  a  scientific  laboratory  knows  that  they 
are  finely  attuned  instruments.  One  must  be 
constantly  alert  to  keep  them  In  kilter;  one 
must  make  immediate  adjustments  when 
there  is  a  malfunction.  Our  governmental 
balances  are  no  different  in  principle. 

The  legislative-executive-judicial  balance, 
as  established  by  our  Constitution  is  a  simple, 
yet  ingenious,  system  of  Insuring  otir  free- 
dom. 

Yet  today  there  are  disturbing  signs  of 
slow  erosion  in  the  power  of  the  legislative, 
build-up  of  awesome  power  in  the  executive, 
and  regrettable  change  In  the  Intended  direc- 
tion of  the  judiciary.  Each  is  a  threat  to 
freedom. 

I  think  that  much  of  today's  criticism  of 
Congress,  the  legislative  branch.  Is  a  mani- 
festation of  our  frustrations— the  tensions  of 
a  prolonged  cold  war,  the  anomaly  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  the  complexity  of 
highly  urbanized  living,  the  gap  between  the 
American  ideal  of  equality  and  its  realiza- 
tion. 

"Let's  stop  talking  and  get  things  done, 
we  would  all  like  to  shout  at  one  time  or 
another. 

But  Congress,  by  design,  is  a  deliberative 
body — 435  Representatives  in  the  House  and 
100  in  the  Senate  who  must  reach  majority 
decisions. 

This  criticism— that  Congress  Is  too  cum- 
bersome, too  old  fashioned— is  basically  un- 
warranted for  two  reasons. 

First,  because  Congress  has  repeatedly 
proved'  that  It  can  act  with  dispatch 
to  meet  crisis.  You  will  recall,  for  exam- 
ple that  in  the  famous  hundred  days  of  1933 
some  bills  were  voted  into  law  even  before 
they  were  printed. 

Second,  becaxise  the  advantages  of  precipi- 
tous action  are  often  outweighed  by  the 
safeguards  of  deliberate  slowness. 

In  the  race  to  the  brink  of  decision  one 
can  easily  fall  over  into  the  chasm  of  ir- 
responsibility. It  is  to  prevent  this  dan- 
gerous plunge  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided checks  and  balances.  It  is  only  proper, 
when  one  stops  to  consider,  that  Congress 
should  reach  its  major  decisions  after  ade- 
quate research,  thought,  and  full  discussion. 


After  all.  If  the  ultimate  goal  of  govern- 
ment were  merely  speed,  we  could  Insti- 
tute a  dictatorship.  What  could  be  fast- 
er than  one  man  giving  an  uncontestable 
order? 

When  the  balance  In  Congress  Is  steep- 
ly tilted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  In 
one  political  party— as  it  is  today  with  294 
Democrats  and  140  Republicans  in  the 
House — our  system  of  checks  and  balances 
Is  further  endangered. 

This  is  because  our  two-party  system,  al- 
though not  written  into  the  Constitution, 
builds  into  government  an  additional  set  of 
checks  and  balances.  Early  in  our  history 
a  wise  decision  was  made  to  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  a  two-party  system.  We  avoided 
the  loss  of  freedom  of  a  one-party  gov- 
ernment; we  avoided  the  chaos  and  con- 
fusion  of   a   multiparty   government. 

Not  only  does  a  strong  second  party  pro- 
vide the  electorate  with  legislative  alterna- 
tives but  also  with  a  remarkably  high  level 
of  honesty  and  frankness. 

Without  Indulging  in  partisanship,  I  am 
sure  we  can  all  agree  that  a  strong  two- 
party  system  is  democracy's  life  insurance — 
protection  for  our  children  against  any  drift 
toward  authoritarianism.  Conversely,  a 
crushing  overbalance  of  strength  in  either 
party  for  too  long  will  make  a  mockery  of 
our  traditions  in  government  and  weaken 
the  voice  of  the  people. 

This  threat  to  the  American  system  be- 
comes even  more  serious  when  both  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  are  dominated  by 
the  same  party. 

The  temptation  for  the  President's  major- 
ity in  Congress  to  simply  rubberstamp  his 
proposals  can  become  irresistible.  Especially 
when  the  President  is  a  master  at  the  art  of 
arm  twisting— or,  as  the  present  incumbent 
calls  it,  "reasoning  together."  The  recently 
passed  Education  Act  is  a  case-  in  point.  We 
had  such  quick  passage  of  a  bill  without  Con- 
gress really  working  its  will  that  many  con- 
scientious citizens  feel  raised  more  questions 
than  answers.  So  we  now  hear  talk  of  cor- 
recting the  flaws  with  additional  legislation. 
But  this  is  hardly  an  adequate  substitute  for 
well-thought-out  action. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  burgeon- 
ing growth  of  big  government  has  given  the 
President  virtually  unlimited  resources  for 
working  his  will.  Besides  the  increased  pa- 
tronage and  the  increased  leverage  of  admin- 
istering massive  spending  programs,  he  now 
controls  a  veritable  army  of  experts,  research- 
ers and  propagandists  whose  job  it  Is  to  pre- 
sent his  administration  In  the  best  possible 
light  to  the  American  people. 

Great  power  in  a  democracy  should  require 
great  self-restraint.    Yet  only  2  weeks  ago  we 
were  dramatically  reminded  that  this  is  not 
alwavs  the  case.    I  am  referring  to  April  15— 
the  day  of  reckoning  for  the  American  tax- 
payer.    An  Incalculable  number  cf  citizens 
were  then  obUged  to  go  into  debt  as  a  delayed 
result  of  Federal  tax  legislation  with  political 
overtones.    What  happened  was  that  after  the 
1964  tax  reduction  was  passed  the  adminis- 
tration wished  to  bask  in  the  sun  of  voter 
gratitude,  while  muting  the  politically  dis- 
agreeable fact  that  cutting  the  withholding 
tax  would  leave  the  taxpayer  with  a  larger 
cash  obligation  to  the  Treasury  on  April  15, 
1965.  than  in  previous  years.    The  adminis- 
tration's action— in  allowing  a  false  impres- 
sion  to  exist— reminded   Columnist  Arthur 
Krock  of  a  television  commercial  that  used 
fake  sandpaper  in  a  shaving  cream  demon- 
stration.   But  in  the  case  of  the  commercial 
f  akery.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ordered 
the  companv  to  cease  and  desist.     Nobody. 
however,  required  the  administration  to  do 

likewise. 

Today   the   President   Is   kingpin    of   tne 
\|ranch  of  Government  that  employs  over  5 
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million  civilian  and  military  pcrEonnel,  with 
a  yearly  payroll  cost  of  S28  billion,  and  a 
tot.ll  expenditure  of  over  127  billion  tax  dol- 
lars in  fiscal  1966. 

Tills  is  awesome  power,  indeed.  And  if  con- 
sistently used  improperly  could  mean  the 
v.ithcring  away  of  our  tripartite  system  of 
government  and  the  eventual  death  of  the 
f.vo-party  system. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  while 
tl-.c  President  is  Chief  E.xecutive  of  all  of  us, 
he  basically  represents  the  views  of  only  those 
wl\o  voted  for  him.  (Many  times  this  has 
mc.int  less  than  a  majority  of  the  people.) 

On  the  other  hand.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  particularly  those  in  tlie  House  of  Rop- 
rcs?ntatives,  are  closer  to  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens. They  are  chosen  by  smr.llor  segments 
of  the  Nation%  In  the  House  tliey  are  elected 
every  2  yearS".  They  repr:sent  every  section 
of  the  country,  rural  and  city,  suburbs,  blue- 
collar  and  white-collar,  every  major  profes- 
sion, doctors  and  lawyers,  nearly  every  na- 
tional origin.  Protestant.  Catholic,  Jew. 
Negro,  even  American  Indian. 

This  is  your  strength.  It  should  not  be 
diluted  by  an  overbalance  in  tiie  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  Government. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  enact  laws,  and  the  duty  of  the 
executive  branch  to  pdministcr  laws.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  third  bra'ich  cf  Go-ernmEnt. 
the  judiciary,  to  lrt?rprot  the  laws. 

Unfortunately  there  is  evidence  tlpt  the 
Judicial  branch  Is  now  arbitrarily  elbowing  Its 
way  into  new  positions  of  authority,  and  dis- 
regarding the  wise  suggestion  of  judicial  re- 
straint made  by  the  late  Ju?tice  Frankfurter 
and  others. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  the 
States  to  reapportion  on  the  "one-man.  one- 
vote"  concept.  Justice  Frankfurter.  In  a  dis- 
senting opinion,  was  critical  of  an  assumption 
by  the  Court  of  "destructively  novel  judicial 
power." 

"In  this  situation,  as  in  others  of  like  na- 
ture." Justice  Frankfurter  said,  "appeal  for 
relief  does  not  belong  here.  Appeal  must 
b3  made  to  an  Informed,  civlcally  militant 
electorate.  In  a  democratic  society  like 
ours."  he  continued,  "relief  must  come 
through  an  aroused  public  conscience  that 
sears  the  conscience  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives." 

Justice  Frankfurter  empiiaslzed  that  the 
"Supreme  Court's  authority — possessed  nei- 
ther of  the  purse  nor  the  sv-ord — ult'mately 
rests  on  sustained  public  confidence  In  Its 
moral  sanction." 

It  seems  to  m.e  that  the  major  goals  to  be 
sought  in  the  area  of  government  are  two- 
fold. First:  a  sensitive  balance  between 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches: 
second:   a  strong  two-party  system. 

As  the  goals  are  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward, so,  too,  are  the  means  of  reaching 
them:  a  renewed  sense  of  citizen  participa- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government;  alert,  en- 
lightened and  unfettered  news  media: 
self-restraint  by  thore  In  positions  of  public 
trust:  a  general  understanding  cf  the  work- 
ings of  tiie  American  governmental  system. 
so  as  to  be  able  to  detect  deviations  from 
it:  and.  above  all,  constant  vigilance. 


GEN.  MILAN  STEFANIK 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  Eentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous; matter. 

'•"he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
r.bjcction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fnm  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

T.Ir.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  pause  in  memory  of  the  tragic 


death  of  Gen.  Milan  Stcfamk,  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  a  major  figure  in 
any  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  history  that  he  was  only  able  to  claim 
a  nation  as  his  own  for  just  a  few  years 
pri.ir  to  his  death. 

G?neral  Stefanik  was  born  in  Slovakia, 
which  was  und;:r  foreign  domination 
then  as  it  is  now.  He  was  raised  in  a 
scholarly  atmosphere  and  received  his 
decree  rs  docLor  of  philosophy  from 
Cileries  Ijniversity  in  Pra.^ue.  Stefrnik 
went  to  France  in  1002  to  live  in  ficcdom 
end  rtic-v  ye:;i's  of  stiugsle  he  achieved 
sre:;t  distinction  as  an  astroiiomcr  and 
d'd  v.'lurb.e  icscaich  in  Africr.,  the 
Anic-i^ris.  Eurci:c,  and  tho  South  Se.-.s. 

General  Siofaiiik  became  a  naturalized 
rrcnrh  ci:i>:cn  rnd  joined  the  French 
Air  Force  in  1914  when  war  came  to  Eu- 
rope. His  distinguished  record  resulted 
in  h'm  i-cccivin:^  now  honors,  and  he  at- 
Lr.inrd  the  rank  of  major  frencral.  Ho 
jjinecl  in  the  Czechoslovakia  National 
Council  with  Edouard  Bencs  and  Thomas 
G.  Masa/yk.  The  independent  State  of 
Czochoslovr.kir  grew  out  of  this  Council, 
and  Stefanik  became  Minislev  of  War. 
He  rvas  k'lled  when  his  plane  err  shod  on 
iLind'.nT  at  Bratii^lava  on  May  4,  1019, 
whrre  he  wi^s  returning  from  a  confer- 
ence in  Italy.  In  his  tragic  and  untimely 
dooth.  tho  Czechoslovak  Republic  suf- 
feicd  r,n  irreparable  loss  of  its  most  gal- 
lant and  gif  !,ed  soldier. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  46th  anniver- 
sjxy  of  his  death.  I  am  honored  to  join 
my  Czechoslovak  friends  in  paying  trib- 
ute Id  the  memory  of  this  d'stinguished 
Indcr  of  his  people  and  gallant  fighter 
for  freedom  and  democracy. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SENATE  CON- 
DEMNS ADMINISTRATION  FIRE- 
/.RM5  BILL 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  ClevelandI  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recohd  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fro>n  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  gun  legislation  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  citizens  of  New  Hampshire. 
Himdreds  of  my  constituents,  sportsmen, 
collectors,  dealers,  and  other  citizens, 
have  written  and  spoken  to  me  about  it. 
They  are  opposed  to  the  stringent  provi- 
sions of  the  administration's  bill,  S.  1592. 
introduced  March  22  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd  1 .  So 
am  I.  While  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
some  new  controls  over  mail-order  weap- 
ons may  be  in  order,  the  administration's 
bill  goes  too  far.  It  does  not  merely  re- 
strict the  c^mmcrcal  traffic  in  hand 
guns  and  concealed  weapons.  It  would 
outlaw  all  mail-order  traffic  to  indi- 
viduals. 

The  feclini  that  this  is  far  too  drastic 
a  measure  is  reflected  in  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Senptc  of  New  Hampshire  in 
ndopt-ng  resolutions  of  opposition  to  S. 
1392.  For  12  years  I  was  priviler^ed  to  be 
a  member  of  tlie  Etate  senate  and  I  sub- 


mit these  resolutions  for  the  Record  with 
approbation.  I  congratulate  the  senate 
for  thir,  Torthright  stand  and  hope  this 
expression  of  sentiment  will  help  to  alert 
the  House  to  the  feelings  of  the  country 
on  thi.s  lcgislai.ion: 

Resolution  relative  to  control  of  firearms 

Whereas  there  is  an  lncrca.>:lng  agitation 
In  Washington  to  pass  bills  to  control  the 
owr.ership  and  uec  of  firearms,  which  are 
cardinal  rights  of  citi/.c-as  of  the  United 
Ctatcs:  and 

Wiiercas  a  new  bill  hns  been  introduced 
into  tiic  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut  (S.  1592)  which  wouid 
prohibit  ail  mail  order  sales  cf  firearms  to 
Individuals,  and  permits  such  sale.-,  only  be- 
tween licensed  importers,  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  and  places  such  severe  and  unreason- 
able restrictions  upon  repulabie  citizens  wlii 
v.ish  to  order  recreational  firearms  by  mail; 
and 

Wlicreis  this  bill.  If  parsed  and  written 
into  law.  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trcisury.  or  his  n^ent.  virtually  unlimited 
authority  to  regulate  the  sale  of  firearms  by 
dealers  wliich  could  result  in  the  iastltutiou 
of  EtringTt  c:;ntrols  and  prohibitions  over 
such  sales;  and 

Whereas  th"  Foinidcrs  of  the  United  States 
in  the  very  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution provided  assurances  for  frcidom 
cf  religion,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  .nd  of 
p2:iccable  assembly  and  in  the  second 
amendment  they  made  it  possible  to  defend 
these  freedoms  by  providing  that  the  riglits 
of  pcopl3  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
Infringed;  and 

Whereas  any  firearms  legislation  at  the 
Federal  level  restricting  the  purchase  cf  fire- 
arms by  rcspons.ble  citizens  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous infringement  of  these  articles  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  whicii  could  lead  to  ad- 
ministrative decisions  Imposing  such  a  bur- 
den o.n  the  sale,  possession,  and  use  cf  fire- 
r.rms  for  Icgitimr.te  purposes  as  to  com- 
pletely discourage  and  eventually  exclude 
the  private  ownership  of  all  guns;   and 

Wliereas  such  restrictive  regulations  as 
contained  In  the  Dodd  bill  against  firearms 
sales  could  have  a  crippling  effect  on  the 
cco.:omy  of  the  multlmillion-dollar-a-year 
sales  and  services  business  associated  with 
recreational  use  of  firearms  In  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  would  only  result  In 
further  loss  of  American  liberty,  add  to  the 
workload  of  our  law  enforcement  and  police 
forces,  and  inconvenience  and  penalize  law 
abiding  citizens;  and 

Whereas  Federal  excise  taxes  on  sales  of 
firearms  and  other  forms  of  revenue  from 
special  licenses  and  stamps  for  recreational 
hunting  provide  many  millions  of  dollars 
annu.iUy  for  the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  of  all  kinds:  and 

Whereas  caution  and  prudence  must  be 
observed  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  l.iw  abiding  citizen  from  tlie  pccsi- 
bility  that  legislating  against  the  d:li!iqucnt 
and  the  criminal  docs  not  result  in  legislating 
ng.^inst  the  citizen  of  good  repute:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Hcsolvcd,  Th.it  the  owiicrship  of  firearms 
mu;t  not  be  denied  reputable  Amcr;c.:.i 
cltlzons  so  long  as  they  continue  to  use  them 
for  Lawful  purposes;  and  be  it  further 

Rcsoli'cd.  That  easy  accessibility  of  fire- 
arms docs  not  contribute  signifle.-'.ntly  to  the 
crime  problem  of  the  U.iitrd  St.it:?,  and  tliat 
the  t;\rgct  for  preventive  Icgiilation  should 
be  the  crime,  not  the  tool  urcd  by  pcrpctiM- 
tors  of  crimes,  and  timt  tV.c  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Scn:ite  go  on  record  as  op- 
porli'K  passage  of  the  Dodd  bill,  which  tip- 
pcars  to  bs  aimed  at  outLiwing  firearms 
r,\thcr  tlian  pmiishing  tlic  crlmin:'l  v/iio  uses 
th.cm  for  Illegal  purposes  and,  this  Dodd  bill 
could  seriously  impur  tlic  recreational  ecoTi- 
ciniy  of  the  State  nnd  Nitlon.  Infringe  on  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  U.S.  cttii'.ens.  damage 


essential  wildlife  conservation  programs,  and 
intrude  further  Federal  authority  on  powers 
reserved  to  the  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  any  proposed  new  regula- 
tions should  be  studied  carefully  to  see  If 
they  can  accomplish  a  worthwhile  purpose 
and  not  just  result  In  further  regimentation 
and  inconvenience  to  responsible  citizens; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  be 
Instructed  to  forward  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
congressional  delegation. 


A  RECORD  VOTE  FOR  H.R.  7765 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Rums- 
feld] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
7765,  which  has  just  passed  the  House, 
provides  for  1966  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tions of  .$7,564,034,000  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  V/elfare,  and  related  agencies.  Be- 
cause this  important  measure  passed  the 
House  by  a  voice  vote,  I  wish  to  record 
mv  support  for  H.R.  7765. 

Further,  I  must  state,  as  I  have  on  a 
-number  of  previous  occasions,  my  strong 
disapproval  of  the  technique  of  passing 
major  bills— this  one  costing  close  to  88 
billion— without  a  record  vote.  The  pub- 
lics  business  should  be  conducted  in 
public  and  the  House  does  itself  dis- 
service when  it  fails  to  require  record 
votes  on  major  bills,  thereby  denymg 
the  people  of  this  Nation  information 
on  how  their  Representatives  voted. 


needy,  right  In  their  neighborhoods.  Ten 
neighborhood  centers  would  be  opened  to 
provide  counseling,  training,  and  placement 
for  the  Jobless  youths.  Twenty  thousand 
youths  would  be  served  In  15  months.  The 
Federal  Govermnent  would  give  $2  million 
to  the  program  and  the  city  $1  million. 

'The  program,"  said  Secretary  Wlrtz,  "tells 
them  (jobless  youths]  things  are  going  to 
be  different.  And  I  believe  that  they  are." 
As  of  January  31,  1965 — 18  months  after 
the  p:-ogram  was  announced — 10,145  youths 
had  been  accepted  for  the  JOIN  program. 
The  number  of  placements  was  2,830 — a  total 
th.at  does  not  accurately  refiect  the  number 
of  pcr.sons  placed  In  jobs  because  some  JOIN 
youths  have  been  placed  several  times.  A 
JOIN  study  showed  that  only  40  to  45  per- 
cent of  Its  youngsters  remained  on  the  jobs 
where  they  were  placed. 

The  goal  of  20,000  youth::— so  widely  an- 
nounced—was reduced  to  8,000  in  mld-1964 
without  the  benefit  of  a  press  release.  Fed- 
eral money  did  not  come  in  at  the  promised 
rate.  When  the  Federal  grant  for  JOIN  ran 
out  at  the  en^  of  last  month,  Washington 
had  paid  only  about  $780,000  to  the  pro- 
gram, although  a  spokesman  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  said  there  were  unpaid  vouch- 
ers waiting  for  processing. 

It  was  the  city  that  bore  the  heaviest 
financial  burden.  The  first  $1  million  In 
1963  was  supplemented  by  another  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  fiEcal  year  1964-65;  and  the 
mr.yor  just  approved  another  supplement  of 
$280,000  for  JOIN  this  year. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  LVIII 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  March  15. 
19G5.  cdiUon  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  article  concerns  the  program  to 
assist  high  school  dropouts  in  New  York 
City  and  is  part  of  the  series  on  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mar.  15. 

1965] 
New    York    City    in    Crisis — For    JOIN:    A 

Slowly   Growing   Acceptance 
(By  Sue  Relnert.  of  the  Herald  Tribune  staff) 

In  July  1963.  Mayor  Wagner  and  Secretary 
of  Labor"  W.  WiUard  Wirtz  held  a  joint  press 
conference  to  announce  a  new  program  for 
unemployed,  untrained  high  school  drop- 
outs— Job  orientation  In  neighborhoods. 

The  crux  of  the  JOIN  progr-im  was  that 
Instead  of  forcing  the  needy  to  come  to  tlie 
city  for  help,  the  city  was  going  to  go  to  the 


OPER.\TION    SUCCESSFtTL 

Eight  instead  of  ten  centers  were  opened. 
The  first  opened  In  January  1964,  Instead  of 
October  1963,  as  had  been  promised.  The 
last.  In  Staten  Island,  opened  last  month. 

David  Jones,  former  deputy  commissioner 
of  correction  and  now  the  director  of  the 
JOIN  program,  says  that  JOIN  has  been  "rea- 
Eonabiy  successful." 

"It's  not  been  a  grand  success,"  Mr.  Jones 
said,  "But  of  all  the  OMAT  (Office  of  Man- 
power and  Training  of  the  Department  of 
Labor)  programs.  It's  been  the  only  one  at- 
tempting to  work  with  large  numbers  of 
youngsters.  We  accepted  all.  We  had  to  be 
innovative  because  the  counselor  staff  Is  not 
sizable.  (The  professional  staff  totals  66 — 55 
counselors,  six  testers,  and  five  psycholo- 
gists). We  learned  how  to  deal  with  these 
youngsters  on  a  mass  basis." 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  reluctance  of  Federal 
officials  to  support  the  JOIN  program 
stemmed  from  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York  over  what 
kind  of  people  should  direct  JOIN  centers. 
The  Federal  people  wanted  professionals;  the 
city  Insisted  on  nor.profesclonals  who  were 
"Indigenous  to  the  community." 

The  Idea  of  having  nonprofessionals  run 
the  JOIN  centers  was  the  work  of  Julius  C. 
C.  Edelsteln.  Mayor  Wagner's  executive  as- 
sistant .".nd  the  city  official  rerponsible  for 
the  JOIN  program'.  Mr.  Edelsteln  Inter- 
viewed each  applicant  for  the  position  of 
center  director,  which  pays  $10,000  to  $11,- 
000  a  year. 

To  some  observers  this  looked  like  an  ef- 
fort to  put  politics  Into  the  JOIN  program, 
but  Mr.  Edelsteln  and  Mr.  Jones  say  it  was 
done  In  order  to  provide  community  support 
for  the  program  nnd  thus  to  draw  more 
youngsters  to  the  JOIN  centers.  "The  big- 
gest InUike  was  where  we  had  the  best  com- 
munity suoport."  says  Mr.  Edelsteln.  "In 
E.ost  Harlem."  (The  East  Harlem  center  w.is 
also  the  first  to  open.) 

And  whatever  might  have  been  suspected, 
the  six  directors  who  are  now  in  office  have 
no  direct  connection  with  politics.  Some 
have  worked  for  the  city,  almost  all  have 
been  leaders  in  community  or  civil  rights 
groups.  One,  Cella  Vice,  director  cf  a  Brook- 
lyn JOIN  Center,  once  w.is  reportedly  con- 
sidering running  for  district  leadership,  but 
she  was  never  elected. 


What  about  the  original  JOIN  goal  of 
helping  20,000  youths?  "There  was  no  ex- 
perience to  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "The 
other  thing  that  wasn't  anticipated  was  that 
It's  a  hard  thing  to  set  up  a  program  in  a 
city  of  the  complexity  of  New  York  City.  It 
soon  became  apparent  to  us  that  20,000  was 
Impossible." 

Didn't  reducing  the  goal  bolster  the  cyni- 
cism of  many  slum  youths  who  look  upon 
city  programs  as  empty  gesttu-es?  "There 
.was  no  effect  on  the  youngsters,"  said  Mr. 
Jones.  "We  didn't  make  any  public  an- 
nouncement." 

Mr.  Edelsteln  considers  the  JOIN  program 
Eo  far  a  "learning  experience."  The  city  he 
says,  has  lcarne<i  that  such  programs  must 
include  "employment  at  the  end  of  the  line" 
as  an  "incentive,"  and  must  be  neighbor- 
hood-based. 

Also,  he  says,  "We've  learned  that  you  can't 
take  these  kids  off  the  street  and  put  them 
to  work.  Even  after  we've  given  them  coun- 
seling and  motivation,  they  EtUl  have  to 
have  the  experience  of  sheltered  work." 
Sheltered  work?  "The  kind  where  they  are 
not  called  upon  to  perform  at  the  same 
level  of  output  as  they  would  be  If  they  had 
to  Justify  their  employment  economically  to 
the  employer,"  said  i-lr.  Edelsteln. 

"Some  people  said  these  are  political  ap- 
pointments," said  Mr.  Jones.  "But  the  cen- 
ter directors  are  Just  people  who  have  ex- 
erted some  leadership  In  the  community. 

"This  doesn't  harm  the  program  at  all. 
City  hall  sees  things  that  I  couldn't  possibly 
see — that's  why  Mr.  Edelsteln  Interviews  ap- 
plicants." 

"Besides,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "Mr.  Edelsteln 
would  be  Just  as  anxious  cs  he  to  make  good 
appointments,  because  city  hall  has  got 
to  have  a  successful  prograon  to  rebound  to 
the  credit  of  city  hall." 

At  the  level  of  the  Individual  center,  the 
problems  of  policy  and  Federal  support  are 
not  a  matter  of  concern.  Frank  Di  Bernardo, 
a  counselor  at  the  Corona  JOIN  Center  in 
Queens,  worries  about  the  kids. 

"These  kids  fee!  a  kind  of  helpless  passiv- 
ity In  the  face  of  very  rapid  change,"  he 
says.  "A  lot  of  kids  come  in  here  and 
just  sit  there  at  first.  This  Is  due  to  weeks, 
months  of  inaction.  The  counselor  tries  to 
give  the  kid  action — to  make  him  change 
fi-om  being  passive  and  Just  waiting  for 
things  to  happen  to  him." 

The  55  counselors  In  JOIN  centers  are 
required  to  hold  master's  degrees  in  voca- 
tional counseling  or  a  related  field  and  to 
have  at  least  1  year  of  experience.  Twenty- 
four  of  them  have  at  least  3  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  13  are  senior  counselors  with  at 
least  5  vears.  The  testers  must  have  a  mas- 
ter's decree  in  clinical  psychology  and  experi- 
ence in  working  with  tests,  and  the  psy- 
chologists— some  of  whom  double  as  testers — 
miist  have  a  doctorrte  in  psychology. 

The  director  of  the  Corona  center  is  Leroy 
Carter,  a  56-year-old  Negro  who  was  an  officer 
of  the  local  NAACP  and  a  senior  staff  member 
of  the  city  commission  on  human  rights. 
Mr.  Carter  also  is  acting  director  of  another 
JOIN  center  in  South  Jamaica. 

At  the  Jamaica  center  one  recent  morning, 
a  dozen  young  men  and  wcmen  were  waiting 
to  be  processed.  Most  looked  distrustful  of 
the  whole  business.  In  a  gmall  cubicle  office. 
Miss  Mona  Shub,  the  center's  placement 
officer,  said  she  had  seen  "real  change"  in 
the  youth  who  came  to  the  center. 

"When  I  first  came  here."  she  said.  "I 
would  make  37  referrals— maybe  10  would 
show.  Now  I  send  37  and  37  show.  The 
voxmcsters  are  growing  up  a  little." 

Miss  Shub  said  one  of  the  persistent  diffi- 
culties in  "helping  the  neighborhood  youths 
was  that  manv  of  them  had  police  records 
and  were  hard  to  place.  "In  this  particular 
neighborhood."  she  said,  "a  policeman  picks 
up  a  kid  for  disorderly  conduct,  he  finger- 
prints him  and,  bang,  he's  got  a  record.     In 
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a  middle-class  neighborhood.  I  dont  believe 
a  policeman  would  do  that.  •  •  •  But  if 
these  kids  can  prove  themselves  In  on-the- 
job  training  programs,  I  have  been  able  to 
brealc  down  some  employers  who  wouldn't 
accept  kids  with  records  previously." 

The  JOIN  staff  at  both  centers  Is  extreme- 
ly pleased  with  the  new  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpij  program,  under  which  5,400  youths 
will  be  employed  part-time  at  city  agencies 
nnU  nonproQt  Institutions.  The  corps  will 
tai:e  younger  teenagers — from  16  to  18 — 
who  are  difficult  to  place  with  private  em- 
ployers, and  will  also  take  the  youngsters 
with  records.  "Its  a  Godsend."  said  Wlstor 
Smith,  head  counselor  at  Jamaica.  "These 
kids  will  have  some  experience  to  point  to 
alter  5  months  in  a  youth  corps  Job." 

Some  of  the  Jamaica  JOIN  center  ap- 
plicants who  have  already  been  placed  in 
the  youth  corps  program  are  working  In  the 
Jamaica  YMCA.  Five  young  men  are  work- 
ing as  maintenance  men,  cafeteria  busboys, 
messengers.  Information  clerks,  and  game 
room  attendants.  Three  women  are  typists 
and  clerks. 

Rlrs.  Grace  Madden,  the  YMCA  ofQce  man- 
ager, said  the  JOIN  youths  were  doing  a 
•"splendid  job."  Sandra  Jones,  18,  ore  of  the 
typists,  had  never  held  a  Job  before.  Mrs. 
Eileen  Johnson,  20,  had  worked  briefly  for  a 
friend,  and  Sharelle  Davenport,  20,  had  gone 
through  a  training  program  in  the  city,  de- 
pr.rtment  of  personnel. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  programs  like  JOIN 
and  the  youth  corps  is  that  the  Jobs  that 
youths  are  placed  in  are  often  menial  and 
offer  no  opportunity  for  advancement.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Miss  Davenport  and  Miss  Jones  do 
not  bear  out  that  criticism.  Each  was  asked 
What  she  would  like  to  work  at  after  the  5- 
month  youth  corps  job  was  finished. 

"Clerical,  that's  what  I  like,"  said  Miss 
Davenport,  a  clerk. 

"I'd  like  the  same  type  of  job  I  have  now," 
Bald  Mrs.  Johnson,  also  a  cleric. 

In  additidn  to  providing  jobs  for  JOIN 
youths,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram will  also  provide  Federal  money  for  the 
JOIN  program — despite  the  fact  that  Federal 
oflScials  in  OMAT  appeared  reluctant  to  sup- 
port the  program.  The  money  will  be  pro- 
vided through  a  formula  that  allots  one 
counselor  to  every  60  youths  In  the  youth 
corps  program. 

This  works  out  to  considerable  support. 
According  to  Henry  Rcsner,  assistant  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Welfare  and  head  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  JOIN 
has  been  alloted  64  percent  of  the  youth 
corps  placements— 3,456  out  of  5,400. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LIX 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  eentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  discusses  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  counti-y's  leading  human  re- 
newal experts  about  the  responsibility 
for  New  York  City's  economic  and  social 
problems. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  March  16, 
13G5,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  is  part  of  the  series  on  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis." 


The  article  follows: 
New  York  Crry  in  Crisis — Business  Leaders 

Blamed  for  City's  Crises 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer.  of  the  Herald  Tribune 

Stan) 

One  of  the  Nation's  top  urban  experts  yes- 
terday blamed  the  business  leadership  of 
New  York  for  the  city's  growing  crises. 

"The  busiitess  community  of  New  York 
knows  how  to  manage  the  most  productive 
economy  in  the  world,  but  they  can't  keep 
their  own  streets  clean,"  said  Edward  J. 
Logue.  development  administrator  of  Boston 
and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  human  renewal 
aa  opposed  to  slum  clearance. 

"They  complain  about  New  York's  prob- 
lems but  they  don't  do  anything  about  it," 
he  went  on.  "New  York  doesn't  need  any 
more  committees  or  special  commissions. 
New  York  City  needs  a  commitment  by  its 
business  leaders.  Businessmen  have  to  be- 
come Involved.  They  have  to  become  part- 
ners. 

"I  know  of  no  major  city  In  the  world — 
except  possibly  Calcutta — where,  the  business 
leadership  is  less  involved — is  more  needed — 
and  local  government  than  they  are  In  New 
York." 

Mr.  Logue,  who  helped  pioneer  the  concept 
of  human  renewal  in  New  Haven  under  Mayor 
Richard  C.  Lee  before  moving  to  Boston  in 
1961,  delivered  his  indictment  of  New  York's 
business  commvmity  as  guest  speakrr  at  the 
annual  Pard  Award  luncheon  in  New  York 
yesterday. 

He  did  not,  however,  limit  his  criticism  to 
the  businessmen  at  the  luncheon  or  during 
an  Interview  immediately  following  it. 

"It  is  time  New  York  City  stopped  blaming 
public  cfflclals  and  started  looking  at  the 
system  itself,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  mistake  if 
wo  think  that  New  York  City  Is  governed 
today  under  a  charter.  It  is  governed  by 
Parkinson's  law  •   •   •. 

T'ne  best  government  is  one  you  can  reach 
and  to\ich  and  feel.  New  York  City's  urban- 
renewal  program  and  everything  else  won't 
work  if  the  olQcials  can't  reach  and  touch  the 
citizens  and  the  citizens  can't  reach  out  and 
touch  you." 

FASHIONABLE    TO    BLAME    MAYOR 

Conceding  that  "it  has  become  very  fash- 
ionable today  to  blame  Mayor  Wagner  for  all 
of  the  city's  prolems,"  Mr.  Logue,  44,  a  Demo- 
crat, felt  that  the  mayor  of  New  York  was 
a  man  handicapped  both  by  the  system  and 
by  the  city's  size. 

"It's  possible  to  do  a  good  Job  as  mayor 
of  Binghamton,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  sure  it's 
possible  to  do  a  good  Job  In  New  York.  One 
of  the  best  things  for  New  York  City  to  do  is 
to  boost  Binghamton.  Maybe  seme  of  the 
people  will  move  then." 

Unlike  a  great  many  public  officials,  who 
prefer  to  Ignore  t'ne  city's  problems  while  dis- 
cussing the  dllHcultles  of  governing  a  city 
of  8  million,  Mr.  Logue  tacltled  the  problems 
of  the  city  hoad-on. 

"Ne.v  York  is  dirtier,  it's  less  attractWe, 
it's  a  lot  Icjs  safe,  the  air  is  more  polluted 
and  the  traffic  is  no  worse — only  because  it 
couklnt  get  any  wor'^e  than  It  used  to  be," 
he  said.  "It's  a  sad  feeling  coming  in  here 
by  plane  and  seeing  all  that  pollution  hang- 
ing up  there  over  the  city.  Sure  the  prob- 
lems are  great,  but  New  York  is  supposed  to 
be  a  leader,  not  a  follo.ver." 

As  a  start.  Mr.  Logue  offered  several  pos- 
sible suggestions — beginning  with  a  firm 
commitment  by  business  lenders  and  a  real- 
izat'.on  that  "they  are  at  least  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  nightmare  the  city  is  be- 
coming. 

"The  President  asked  for  $750  million  In 
CDnr.truction  for  the  entire  country,"  he  said. 
"To  get  New  York  housing  going  again.  It 
would  probably  require  all  of  the  $750  mil- 
lion." 


Short  of  this  Immediate  financial  commit- 
ment. Mr.  Logue  recommended  a  consolida- 
tion of  New  York's  housing  and  planning 
arms  in  an  attempt  to  cut  through  a  maze 
of  bureaucracy  that  Is  strangling  tlie  city 
and  preventing  progrers. 

In  Boston — as  in  Piuladelphla  and  a  few 
other  cities  the  planning  and  urban-renewal 
departments  are  consolidated — cutting  red- 
tape,  eliminating  bureaucracy  and  cpecding 
up  construction. 

In  New  York,  the  planning  commission  Is 
Btill  responsible  for  designating  a  site  for 
tirban  renewal  while  the  housing  and  rede- 
velopment board  Is  still  in  charge  of  carry- 
ing the  program  on  from  there. 

In  New  York,  this  system  has  led  to  over- 
cptimirtlc  prediction.";,  interdepartmental 
sniping,  expanding  payrolls  and  limited  con- 
struction. 

In  Boston,  the  consolidation  has  not  solved 
all  the  problems,  according  to  Mr.  Lo^ue,  but 
coupled  with  genuine  human  renewal  pro- 
gram it  has  gone  a  long  way  to  spurring  the 
city's  redevelopment. 

As  an  example  of  the  bureaucracy  of  New 
York's  housing  program  and  the  almost  In- 
surmountable problems  it  creates  he  pointed 
to  the  massive  urban-renewal  area  on  Man- 
hattan's West  Side  from  87th  to  97th  Streets 
between  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  Central 
Park  West. 

"Just  look  at  everybody  Involved,"  he  said. 
"You  have  the  buildings  department,  you 
have  the  housing  department,  you  have  the 
real  estate  department,  you  havo  public 
works,  you  have  the  planning  commission, 
the  reloc.xtion  people,  the  board  of  education 
people,  the  health  people,  and  a  half  a  dozen 
others. 

"Each  one  has  to  agree  and  there  is  only 
one  guy  who  can  make  them  a^jree — and 
that's  the  mayor.  If  you  were  mayor  of  New 
Haven,  you  could  get  everybody  to  agree. 
When  you're  mayor  of  New  York,  it's  not  that 
easy." 

What  then  should  New'York  do? 
According  to  Mr.  Logue,  the  city  should 
create  a  new  authority— or  give  further  pow- 
ers to  an  existing  one — under  which  one  man 
would  be  able  to  handle  all  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, construction,  and  relocation  for  a 
single  area — say  the  West  Side.  He  would  be 
responsible  and  make  the  decisions  for  all 
the  departments  and  authorities  that  arc  now 
Involved  from  deciding  wliere  a  school  or  a 
hospital  was  needed  to  the  relocation  of  the 
people — in  the  one  designated  area.  Then, 
when  the  redevelopment  was  completed,  the 
school  would  be  turned  over  to  the  board  of 
education  for  administering,  the  hospitals  to 
the  department  of  hospitals  and  the  houses 
to  the  appropriate  departments. 

"It  would  be  up  to  him  to  get  things  done," 
said  Mr.  Logue.  "Responsibility  is  now  so 
scattered  that  almost  nothing  gets  done. 
Someone  has  to  be  given  the  authority  to 
make  decisions — and  make  them  fast." 

Asked  if  the  mayor  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  these  decisions  himself  at 
present,  Mr.  Logue  said,  "Tlie  mryor  has 
mary  other  thinirs  to  do.  As  it  is.  New  York 
now  h.-s  a  "pretty  plans  department"  and  a 
"let's  get  something  done  department"  and 
when  they  get  together  something  sometimes 
gets  done — maybe." 

Asked  if  Milton  MoUcn.  particularly  in  his 
new  position  as  housing  and  development 
coordinator,  did  not  fill  the  position  of  au- 
thority. Mr.  Lo^ue  shook  hi.'?  head. 

"New  York  doesn't  ncca  any  more  coordi- 
nators," he  .said.  "It  needs  one  central  au- 
thority where  decisions  could  be  made.  Mul- 
len doesn't  have  that  authority. 

"I'm  not  saying  this  authority  would  work 
miracles  immediately,"  he  said.  "I'm  Just 
saying  something  must  be  done.  I'm  not  one 
who  can  sit  back  and  think  that  a  new  broom 
win  necessarily  sweep  clean.    What  can — and 


must — be  done  Is  that  the  leaders  must  find 
a  way  of  giving  the  city  back  to  the  people 
who  live  here. 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS  ACT    AMENDMENTS    OP    1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Grabowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
R-coRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
of  1963  blazed  the  trail  for  effective  mod- 
ei-n  care  of  the  mentally  ill.   The  centers, 
built  by  communities  under  the  act,  will 
provide  the  patient  with  the  kind  of  care 
he  needs  whether  it  is  intensive  around- 
the-clock  care  or  a  matter  of   a  few 
houis  a  day.    This  kind  of  care,  tapered 
to  the  individual  in  his  own  community, 
has  proved   itself   much  more  effective 
than  the  mass-p"oduced  impersonal  care 
of  large  custodial  institutions.    Chances 
for   recovei-y   are   demonstrably   higher 
and  the  treatment  time  is  almost  always 
shorter  for  patients  at  community  cen- 
ters. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  person  famil- 
iar with  the  mental  health  field  doubts 
the  need  for  many,  many  more  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  offering  com- 
prehensive care.  The  problem  facing  us 
today  is  how  to  get  these  centei'o  started. 
Although  such  centers  will  provide  bet- 
ter care  at  less  cost  in  the  long  run,  the 
initial  expense  of  setting  them  up  is 
high;  higher  than  most  communities  can 
afford. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  of  1963  did  half  the  job.  H.R. 
2985  will  do  the  other  half.  Grants  to 
cover  construction  costs  are  not  enough. 
We  must  assist  in  the  initial  staffing  costs 
too  if  we  really  want  to  help  communities 
to  develop  mental  health  centers. 

The  1963  act  required  each  participat- 
ing State  to  draw  up  comprehensive 
plans  for  mental  health  services.  Twen- 
ty-six States  have  already  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  their  programs  cannot 
be  carried  out  or  would  be  severely  im- 
peded unless  some  provision  for  initial 
staffing  grants  is  made.  H.R.  2985  re- 
sponds to  this  need.  It  is  carefully 
drawn  up  so  as  to  enable  States  and  com- 
munities to  get  a  program  going  without 
allowing  them  to  become  dependent  up- 
on Federal  funds  for  continuing  opera- 
tion. Staffing  grants  will  be  phased  out 
over  a  4-year  period.  For  the  first  15- 
month  period  up  to  75  percent  of  allow- 
able staffing  costs  could  be  covered  by 
Federal  grants.  The  next  year  the  Fed- 
eral share  would  be  reduced  to  60  per- 
cent, the  year  after  that  to  45  percent 
and  in  the  final  year  the  Federal  share 
would  be  only  30  percent. 

This  legislation  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  States  and  communi- 
ties will  be  in  a  better  position  to  pay  op- 
erational costs  after  a  few  years  than 
they  are  at  the  outset.    The  answer  is 


"Yes."    It  takes  time  to  develop  sources 
of  funds  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
sources  exist.    The  communities  them- 
selves will  be  able  to  provide  much  of  the 
support  through  tax  and  voluntary  funds. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  communities 
that  already  have  mental  health  cen- 
ters.   Secondly,   the  States   are  taking 
an  increasingly  active  role  in  assisting  lo- 
caUties  to  provide  community  services. 
Twenty-four  States  have  already  estab- 
hshed  programs  specifically  designed  for 
this  purpose,  including  some  matching 
grant  programs  for  community  outpa- 
tient,   consultation,    and    rehabilitation 
services.     The  third  source  of  ftmds  will 
be  from  the  patients  themselves.    There 
is  a  marked  trend  toward  greater  in- 
surance coverage  of  the  costs  of  mental 
illness.     For  example,  mental  illness  in- 
surance programs  are  beginning  to  be 
included  by  industry  in  wage  agreements. 
The  amendments  to  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  include  an 
important  provision  that  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  original  staffing  proposals 
2   years   ago.     Under   H.R.  2985,   com- 
munity mental  health  centers  that  are 
already  in  operation  will  be  able  to  get 
staffing  grants  to  assist  them  to  add  new 
services.    In  this   way  we   shall  avoid 
penalizing   communities   that  have   al- 
ready set  up  their  own  centers. 

There  are  two  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  I  think  it  is  also  important 
to  mention.  First,  the  bill  provii.es  for 
a  fair  distribution  of  funds  among  the 
States  by  requiring  the  Secretary  to  take 
into  account  the  relative  needs  of  the 
States  for  community  mental  health 
center  programs,  their  relative  financial 
needs,  and  their  populations.  Second, 
the  bill  contains  a  ."maintenance  of 
effort"  clause  to  prevent  the  States  from 
simply  substituting  Federal  funds  for 
funds  they  are  now  putting  into  mental 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2985  is  a  carefully 
drafted  bill  that  will  enable  communities 
to  fully  meet  their  mental  health  needs. 
When  this  bill  is  passed  we  will  be  on  the 
road  to  a  new  era  in  mental  health  care. 


THE  ARMENIAN  -TRAGEDY  IN 
TURKEY  IN  1915 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Grabowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pi'o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Aremenian  tragedy  of  1915  was  the  sad- 
dest heritage  of  the  First  World  War  for 
the  Armenian  people.  Even  in  their  long 
and  turbulent  history,  full  of  trials  and 
tribulations  and  massacres,  the  tragedy 
of  1915  was  quite  unprecedented  in  its 
immensity  and  extent.  It  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  this  tragedy,  which,  in  less  than  1 
year,  uprooted  nearly  all  of  the  2  million 
Armenians  in  Turkey.  Some  1.5  million 
Armenians  died  while  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  condjmned  to  involun- 


tary servitude  in  Turkish  households 
and  others  sold  to  Arabs  and  Kurds  as 
slaves.  As  if  by  some  unaccountable 
stroke  of  fate,  the  Armenians  in  Turkey 
were  singled  out  and  carried  off  from  an 
area  three  times  the  size  of  the  New 
England  States,  with  most  of  them 
doomed  to  certain  death.  Tlie  mon- 
strous machinery  which  the  rulers  of 
Tui'key  had  devised  for  bringing  on  this 
v.holesale  deportation  and  massacre 
worked  so  e:iectlvcly  and  ceaselessly, 
that  even  before  the  end  of  that  year 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  for 
ridding  Turkey  of  its  Armenian  popula- 
tion. 

There  are  so  many  causes  for  this 
tragedy,  so  many  alleged  and  actual  rea- 
sons for  Turkish  cruelty  towards  the 
Armenians  that  it  is  not  easy  even  now 
to  list  and  catalog  them  in  full.  While 
I  will  try  to  enumerate  and  elaborate  on 
some  of  these  causes,  it  would  be  well  to 
begin  with  some  backgroimd  informa- 
tion on  Armenia  and  the  Armenian 
people. 

Armenia  is  the  name  of  the  country 
in  the  high,  mountainous  plateau  in  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  an  area   of  about   100,000 
square  miles.    This  area  has  been  the 
homeland  of  the  Armenian  people  for  at 
least  2,500  years,  and  perhaps  for  a  much 
longer  period.    Today  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  this  area  form  part  of  Turkey. 
Only  a  small  portion  in  the  northeastern- 
most  part,  about  11,000  square  miles,  con- 
stitutes the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of 
Armenia— an  integral  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.    The  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  land  is  its  high  elevation,  most  of 
it  ranging  well  over  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  some  reaching  up  to  and  above 
6,000  feet.     Armenia  is  a  rugged  and 
rough  country,  with  a  rather  temperate 
climate,  quite  cold  in  winter  and  severely 
hot  in  dry  summers.    Only  part  of  the 
country  is  productive  agricultural  land, 
but  its  fertile  valleys  and  plains  have  pro- 
duced   abundant    food    under    normal 
peaceful  conditions  for  its  hardy  inhabi- 
tants.  Fi'om  most  ancient  days  the  coun- 
try has   been  known  as  being   rich  in 
mineral  and  metallic  natural  resources, 
though  to  this  day  it  has  not  been  prop- 
erly and  adequately  explored  or  surveyed. 
The  Ai-menian  people  have  given  their 
name  to  this  land  and  have  lived  there. 
During  the  9th-6th  centuries  before  our 
era,  part  of  the  country  was  known  by 
another  name,  Urartu.    Centuries  earlier 
the  country  was  inhabited — in  part,  at 
least— by  a  people  called  Hurrians,  who 
ruled  over  it  during  the  15th-13th  centu- 
ries before  our  era.    The  coming  of  the 
Armenian  people  into  the  area  and  their 
origin  is  not  quite  clear.    The  generally 
accepted  view  has  been  that  they  came 
from  Thrace  sometime  during  the  Greek 
migration  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  then  gradually  moved  to 
the  Armenian  tableland.    More  recently 
the  prevalent  view  is  that  not  all  of  the 
ancestors  came  from  Thrace,  but  that 
many  were  of  native  stock,  and  the  inter- 
mixture of  these  two  groups  gave  rise  to  . 
the  Armenian  people.   Be  that  as  it  may,;% 
the  Armenians  lived  in  this  land  known 
by  their  name  for  more  than  2,500  years. 
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until  their  almost  total  elimination  from 
that  part  of  Armenian  territory  wliich  Is 
part  of  today's  Turkey. 

The  long  and  turbulent  history  of  the 
Armenian  people  has  been  sad  and  tragic. 
Throughout  their  history  the  Armenians 
have  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
their  homeland  for  only  brief  periods. 
Their  homeland  has  been  the  bridge  as 
well  as  the  battlegiound  of  invading  and 
conquering  hordes  from  the  east.  Be- 
ciiise  of  their  geographic  location,  the 
Armenians  have  suffered  in  the  course 
of  wars  between  Rome  and  Persia,  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs,  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  and  finally  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  In- 
numerable times  their  homeland  has 
been  partitioned  between  Rome  and  Per- 
sia, and  between  the  Turks  and  Persians. 
From  the  7th  to  the  10th  century 
Armenia  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Arabs.  But  by  the  mid- 11th  century 
Seljuk  Turks  overran  the  country.  For 
several  centuries  the  Armenian  people 
were  subjected  to  the  oppressive  rule  of 
these  Seljuk  overlords.  When  early  in 
the  16th  century  nearly  all  Armenia  was 
conquered  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and 
from  that  time  on,  for  four  centuries, 
most  of  the  Armenians  lived  under  Ot- 
toman sultans. 

During  their  subjection  to  Ottoman 
Turks  the  Ai-menians  struggled  to  main- 
tain their  national  consciousness  by 
keeping  alive  their  national  church  and 
their  language.  Whenever  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  Tvirks  and  whenever  they 
felt  the  weight  of  the  Ottoman  yoke  un- 
bearable, they  inevitably  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  they  could  be  free  in  their 
homeland,  free  from  alien  rulers.  These 
aspirations  were  supported  by  their 
friends  and  sympathizers  in  the  West. 
Late  in  the  19th  century  many  Armen- 
ians felt  that  with  the  aid  of  European 
governments,  they  could  obtain  a  meas- 
ure of  the  autonomy  to  which  they  felt 
they  were  entitled.  At  the  same  time  the 
Turkish  Government,  never  admitting 
the  validity  of  Armenian  claims  to  equal- 
ity and  justice  under  the  Turks,  perse- 
cuted them  for  alleged  conspiracy.  Thus 
a  very  tense  situation  had  developed  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  more  the 
Armenian  people  pressed  for  some  equal- 
ity, the  more  the  Turks  resisted  these 
Armenian  claims.  Numerous  times  the 
Turks  resorted  to  mass  murders  and 
massacres,  thereby  hoping  to  discourage 
the  Armenians  from  putting  forth  any 
claim  for  justice  and  equality.  But  such 
inhuman  measures  did  not  discourage 
the  Armenians. 

Massacres  convinced  the  Armenian 
people  that  unless  they  could  find  a  way 
of  improving  their  unbearable  lot,  they 
were  doomed  to  extinction  as  a  distinct 
national  community.  And  since  they 
themselves  could  not  bring  about  a 
change  for  the  better,  and  since  the 
Turkish  Government  v/as  unwilling  to  do 
anything  for  them,  they  felt  that  the 
only  way  was  to  enlist  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  European  governm.ents.  As  they 
made  this  move  in  desperation,  they 
v.ere  overly  optimistic.  They  felt  that 
since  these  European  governments  had 
helped  other  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Turks  to  attain  autonomy  and  independ- 


ence, these  same  governments  would  also 
aid  them  in  their  struggle.  Of  course, 
we  know  today  that  this  was  a  grave  mis- 
calculation on  their  part.  For  a  number 
of  reasons,  these  governments,  though 
sympathetic  with  the  Armenian  cause, 
could  not  and  would  not  aid  the  Armen- 
ians. And  during  World  Wa.  I,  when 
none  of  them  could  come  to  their  aid, 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  angry  Turks. 
Daring  the  decades  preceding  that  war, 
•when  Armenian  leaders  were  quite  active 
in  enlisting  European  sympathy  for  their 
cause,  the  Turks  became  suspicious  of 
these  moves.  They  felt  that  if  European 
governments  became  too  involved  in 
Armenian  affairs,  they  would  use  that  as 
an  excuse  to  interfere  in  Turkey's  inter- 
nal affairs.  And  the  more  these  Euro- 
pean governments  showed  some  concern 
over  the  lot  of  the  Armenian  people,  the 
more  suspicious  became  the  Turks.  It 
seems  that  then  the  Turkish  Government 
had  its  own  plan  for  getting  rid  of  its 
Armenian  population  at  the  first  oppor- 
tune moment,  when  none  of  the  Euro- 
pean friends  of  the  Armenian  people 
could  come  to  their  aid. 

The  war  of  1914-18  offered  them  the 
opportunity.  At  the  time,  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  were  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  Armenian  cause;  but,  as 
all  these  governments  were  involved  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  they  could  not 
restrain  the  Turks  in  their  inhuman  ex- 
cesses. In  less  than  a  year  these  callous 
and  clumsy,  but  shrewd  and  wily  Turks, 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  design  of 
ridding  Turkey  of  its  Armenian  popula- 
tion through  deportation,  massacres  and 
slow  death  by  famine  and  misery. 

Today,  50  years  after  that  tragic  event, 
there  are  hardly  any  Armenians  left  in 
the  historic  Armenia  that  is  part  of  the 
Turkish  Republic,  and  only  about  75,000 
Armenians  in  certain  Turkish  cities  re- 
main of  the  once  wealthy  and  prosperous 
AiTTienian  community  of  about  2  million 
souls.  Some  fortunate  ones  who  had  sur- 
vived this  tragedy  have  since  joined 
hands  with  their  compatriots  in  the 
Russian-held  portion  of  Armenia  and 
have  constituted  their  own  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic.  On  the  50th  anniver- 
sary observance  of  this  wanton  genocide 
we  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  its  vic- 
tims and  wish  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
those  living  in  a  corner  of  their  historic 
Armenia. 


FARM  PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nev;  York? 

There  v,-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near 
future  we  will  be  discussing  farm  legis- 
lation, and  in  this  regard  I  have  just 
read  a  very  interesting  article  by  Lloyd 
Eurlingham  vv'hich  I  bel'evc  the  House 
membership  will  be  interested  in. 

It  deals  with  the  farm  philosophy  of 
that  eminent  agriculturalist,  Dr.  Gene 
Poirot.    of    Missouri.     I    have    had   the 


pleasure  of  spending  a  little  time  with 
Dr.  Poirot  on  his  prairie  farm  and 
frankly,  I  am  much  impressed  by  his 
reactionary  approach  to  the  chief  prob- 
lems of  fann  products  and  farm  people. 

At  a  later  date  I  expect  to  have  more 
to  say  on  this  significant  article  in  the 
International  Harvester  farm  magazine. 
For  the  present,  I  would  like  to  submit  it 
for  the  consideration  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

A  Farm  Program  That  Obeys  Nature's  Law 
(By   Lloyd   BurUngham) 

Gene  Poirot  farms  in  southwest  Missouri, 
near  Carthage.  His  university  training  Is 
backed  by  many  years  of  Intimate  associ- 
ation with  research  specialists  in  soils, 
crops,  and  llvestoclc.  On  his  own  800  acres 
he  rebuilds  wornout  fields  while  running 
a  successful  farming  operation.  Including  a 
profitable  cow  herd.  There  are  not  too 
many  such  men.  Gene  Poirot  may  know 
more  about  American  agriculture  than  any 
other  man  I  have  met. 

Gene  Poirot  doesn't  entirely  agree  with 
the  present  farm  program.  "National  agri- 
culture," he  says,  "Is  guided  by  leaders  not 
wise  enough  to  agree  among  themselves; 
by  politicians  whose  success  is  measured  in 
number  of  votes,  and  by  economists  who 
have  never  been  hungry.  It  should  be 
guided  by  scientists  and  mathematicians  of 
the  caliber  of  those  directing  space  capsules 
to  Venus  and  the  Moon;  interesting  activ- 
ities, but  lc.?s  important  than  protecting  our 
food-producing  capacities  for  coming  gen- 
erations." 

The  Missourlan  charges  that  we  have  more 
seriously  abused  the  rules  of  Mother  Na- 
ture than  any  other  people  in  all  history. 
And.  man.  he  charges.  Is  the  only  living 
creature  taking  certain  vital  qualities  from 
the  soil  and  falling  to  return  them  to  the 
earth  at  death. 

Keep  in  place:  Poirot  calls  this  Mother 
Nature's  basic  law:  "Keep  the  soil  in  place 
and  return  that  which  has  boon  taken." 
He  wnrns  that,  unless  we  begin  obeying  this 
law  or  find  an  acceptable  means  by  which  to 
hold  down  the  earth's  population,  that  there 
Just  will  not  be  enough  food  to  go  around. 
Other  thoughtful  men  share  this  opinion. 

So  far,  Poirot  observes,  no  national  policy 
has  meted  out  penalties  for  soil  robbing, 
nor  have  rewards  been  set  up  for  obeying 
the  law  of  Nature,  requiring  putting  back 
in  the  soil  the  equivalent  of  what  is  taken 
away. 

Poirot  believes  rebuilding  fertility  Is  pos- 
sible only  when  farmers  undertake  the  task. 
They  can  do  the  Job  only  when  they  are  paid 
for  putting  In  the  soil  a  new  backlog  of  food 
nutrients.  Many  do  not  have  the  capital 
which  must  be  expended  in  soil  restoration. 
It  Is  Polrot's  thesis  that,  since  the  general 
•public  has  benefited  from  low  food  prices 
over  the  years,  the  public  should  now  be 
called  on  to  pay  at  least  part  of  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  our  soils. 

Restore  soil:  The  Missouri  conservationist 
suggests  that  the  farmer  plant  as  he  pleates, 
so  long  as  he  is  given  an  alternative  option  to 
make  an  equal  or,  possibly,  greater  profit  by 
restoring  his  soil — and  being  paid  for  demon- 
strated success. 

Says  Poirot.  "Provide  a  market  to  which  a 
farmer  can  turn  when  other  prices  are  too 
low  for  him,  one  which  will  buy,  at  a  pre- 
determined price,  tons  per  acre  of  a  suitable 
crop  for  Eoil  restoration.  Support  this  mar- 
ket at  a  fair  price  per  ton  for  a  suitable 
crop." 

For  example.  In  an  area  where  sweet  clover 
Is  a  suitable  crop  for  soil  building,  suppose  a 
dry-weight  ton  Is  determined  to  be  worth  $25 
as  a  restorer  when  plowed  under.  The  land 
would  be  Improved,  the  farmer  would  make 
a  profit. 
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The  price  at  which  soil  restoration  Is 
bought  becomes  the  farmer's  minimum 
wage.  Balance  this  cost  against  the  present 
expense  of  surplus  control  and  storage,  and 
Polrot's  soil  Improvement  proposal  looks  like 
a  good  buy. 

Gene  Poirot,  Missouri  conservationist,  be- 
lieves a  national  farm  policy  should  be  based 
on  Nature's  law. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  decision  on  the 
Youth  Opportunities  Act  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Congress  will  enlarge  the  scope 
of  its  activities  and  the  amount  of  funds 
to  be  made  available  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act. 

Any  new  endeavor  in  any  field  of  Gov- 
ernment activities  is  bound  to  earn  its 
share  of  criticism.  The  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  no  exception. 

While  constructive  criticism  is  helpful 
to  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  administra- 
tion, the  false  and  destructive  type  of 
criticism  can  endanger  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  rumors 
spread  against  the  poverty  program  is 
the  charge  of  exorbitance  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  handling  of  the  salary 
schedules  paid  to  employees  of  the  Office 
of  Youth  Opportunity.  While  there  may 
be  isolated  cases  of  questionable  salary 
arrangpments  in  a  given  area  I  do  believe 
the  record  ought  to  be  made  on  the  over- 
all picture. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  submit  a  letter 
from  Director  Shriver  to  the  Honorable 
Adam  Clayton  Powell,  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The 
statement  follows: 

Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Poverty, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  my  appear- 
ance on  April  12  before  the  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Poverty  a  number  of  questions 
were  raised  concerning  salary  levels  for  local 
community  action  officials,  single  purpose 
community  action  grants,  and  the  represen- 
tation or  involvement  of  the  poor  in  the 
planning,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
community  action  programs.  In  view  of  the 
Importance  of  these  questions,  and  the 
amount  of  attention  they  have  received  In 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  I  believe  that  it 
may  be  helpful  for  the  Subcommittee  to  have 
some  additional  Information  on  each  of  these 
points. 

I  am  also  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
a  juElificatlpn  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  we 
r.re  propOGlng  (as  contained  In  H.R.  7048), 
and  a  summory  statement  in  support  of  our 
authorization  request.  These  are  taken  from 
or  bassd  upon  the  written  presentation  which 
I  furnished  at  the  time  of  my  appearance. 
I  believe  it  might  be  of  some  help  to  the 
Subcommittee  In  its  deliberation  if  both 
of  these  items  were  separately  available,  and 
I  am  requesting  accordingly  that  they  be 
Inserted  In  this  manner  in  the  Record. 


The  enclosed  satements  on  salaries,  single 
purpose  community  action  grants,  and  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  show  what  we  have 
done  and  why.  They  demonstrate,  in  my 
view,  that  we  have  succeeded  In  establishing 
local  salary  levels  that  are  fair,  appropriate, 
and  comparable  with  salaries  already  estab- 
lished for  those  holding  other  responsible 
positions  In  communities  where  our  programs 
have  been  undertaken.  They  demonstrate 
that  we  have  succeeded  In  giving  eflfect  to 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  provision  for  broadly 
based  community  action  programs  while  re- 
taining and  exercising  the  kind  of  flexibility 
for  funding  single-purpose  programs  which, 
we  believe  the  Congress  intended.  They 
demonstrate  that  we  have  succeeded  in  com- 
munity after  community,  and  typically  with- 
out fanfare  or  strife.  In  the  historically 
revolutionary  step  of  securing  participation 
by  the  poor  themselves  In  program  roles  that 
will  enable  them  to  play  an  active,  affirma- 
tive, creative  and  expanding  part  in  the 
formulation,  continuing  development  and 
Implementation  of  those  programs. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  Initial  success  In 
dealing  with  either  these  problems  or  the 
many  others  which  necessarily  confront  us 
In  prosecuting  the  war  on  poverty  provides 
any  excuse  for  the  sUghtcEt  relaxation  on 
our  efforts.  We  have  nevertheless  "jegun,  and 
we  believe  that  our  beginning,  fairly  evalu- 
ated, is  a  good  one. 

We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  accept 
as  a  program  what  Is  on?''  the  beginning  of 
a  program.  A  program  Implies  a  goal  and 
requires  progress — progress  measured  not  in 
terms  of  money  expended  or  isolated  ac- 
complishments but  results  achieved — week 
by  week,  month  by  month,  and  year  by 
year — in  every  significant  particular  that 
contributes  to  attainment  of  the  goal  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  We  expect  to 
evaluate  local  programs  on  this  overall  basis. 
We  would  hope  that  our  owto  efforts  would  be 
judged,  and  Judged  critically.  In  a  similar 
fashion.  We  have  fought,  and  will  continue, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  In  every  pos- 
sible way  to  facilitate  its  exercise  of  this 
Judgment.  We  are  confident  that  it  will  be 
exercised  fairly  in  light  of  the  size  of  the 
Job,  its  difficulty,  and  our  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

Sincerely, 

Sargent  SHRrvER, 

Director. 


DEDICATION  OF  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION HOSPITAL,  WASH- 
INGTON, b.c. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Teague]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  for 
Washington,  D.C. 

Th's  splendid  new  structure,  so  beau- 
tifully equipped,  is  a  project  which  many 
of  us  have  worked  on  for  years,  and 
which  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  now  see 
brought  to  completion  and  full  operation. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the 
formal  dedication  of  this  institution  for 
the  care  of  our  sick  and  disabled  vet- 


erans, and  I  am  glad  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  to  formally  dedicate  this,  the 
newest  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  the  only  one  located  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

His  remarks  follow : 
Text  of  Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Hubert 

H.    Humphrey,    Vice    President    op    the 

United   States,  on  the  Occasion   op  the 

Washington,  D.C,  Veterans'  Aeministra- 

TioN  Hospital  Dedication 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Driver,  the 
distinguished  and  able  Administrator  o/  this 
great  program  relating  to  our  veterans;  and 
the  reverend  clergy;  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress, and  I  surely  want  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  a  gentleman  whose  nickname  I 
think  describes  tbe  character  of  the  man 
when  he's  on  your  side,  or  if  he  isn't.  Tiger 
TEAGtTE,  as  we  call  him,  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  Joe  Evins, 
of  Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, other  Members  of  Congress;  and  to 
all  of  the  gallant  and  faithful  servants,  pub- 
lic servants,  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
my  special  greeting  to  you,  and  may  I  take 
a  moment  to  say  a  special  thanks  to  you — 
all  too  often  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
criticism  of  our  civil  servants  and  all  too 
seldom  in  a  word  of  commendation  and 
praise,  which  is  richly  deserved  by  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  that  faith- 
fully serve  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  this  great  Republic, 
d.iy  In  and  day  out. 

I  want  to  commend  the  medical  adminis- 
tration of  our  Veterans'  Administration.  I 
regret,  of  course,  that  the  Director,  Dr.  Mc- 
Ninch,  Isn't  with  us  today,  but  his  assistant, 
his  aid,  is  here.  Dr.  Musser,  and  Dr.  Ready, 
and  Dr.  Robinson — these  men  we  honor  for 
their  work  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  How 
fortunate  It  Is  that  we  have  had  such  distin- 
guished medical  men,  administrators  in 
charge  of  this  program. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  and  a  very  high 
privilege  to  share  In  this  dedication  of  this 
new  hospital  with  you. 

This  Is  the  newest  and  the  most  modern 
of  our  VA  hospitals;  and  I  ve.iture  to  say  to 
the  hospital  director.  Dr.  Ready,  and  to  the 
area  medical  director,  Dr.  Robinson,  that  this 
hospital  Is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  mod- 
ern hospital  facilities  of  Its  kind  anjrwhere, 
whether  It's  In  veterans  medicine  or  any 
other  kind  of  medicine  or  hospital  care.  Mere 
than  8.000  of  our  veterans  will  come  here 
each  year  to  receive  the  care  this  hospital  will 
so  well  provide,  and  they  will  receive  good 
care  because  the  fact  is  that  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  In  our  veterans  hospitals  today  is 
the  best  that  this  country  or  that  the  medical 
arts  and  the  healing  arts  can  provide:  and, 
as  we  are  here  today  to  dedicate  this  hospi- 
tal, might  I  also  add  as  has  been  indicated 
in  our  prayer  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  continuance  of  these  high  standards  of 
service  and  of  care  and  cf  medicine  which 
this  structure  that  we  see  here  today 
epitomizes. 

What  will  it  take  to  maintain  these  stand- 
ards, high  standards?  Well,  first,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  it  will  take  modern  and  func- 
tional efficiency — and  may  I  digress  to  say 
that  your  Government  wants  to  make  sure 
that  our  hospitals  are  modern.  You  don't 
help  anybody  maintaining  and  sustaining  an 
Institution  or  a  facility  that  is  obsolete, 
and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  they're 
efficient. 

Today,  the  VA  Is  engaged  in  the  largest 
hospital  building  prcgram  In  history.  Of 
course,  we  hear  about  a  few  facilities  that 
may  be  closed  up,  but  I  might  add  that 
we're  engaged  in  an  expansion  program,  not 
a  retracting  program.  At^  this  moment,  at 
some  stage  in  the  construction  pipeline, 
there  are  355  VA  projects  underway:  and 
these  projects  are  not  undertaken  Just  for 
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their  own  sake.  They  are  designed  for  one 
purnose;  to  provide  the  best  crire  possible 
to  those  who  so  richly  and  justly  deserve  It. 

Now.  second.  If  we  are  going  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  that  we  want,  it  will  take 
c;Tectiveness  of  administration  and  of  opera- 
tion. Tliis  means  locating  VA  hospitals  and 
hospital  beds  where  they  can  treat  the 
createst  nmnber  of  veterans.  The  VA  system 
lias  each  year  increased  tlie  number  of  vet- 
cL-.'tS  treated.  Tliis  year,  for  example.  I've 
b.-'cn  informed  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tr.'t  en  hospitals  will  treat  100.000  more  vet- 
erans than  they  did  in  1960.  Efficient  placc- 
n\cnt  of  facilities  makes  this  possible  and, 
indeed,  efiicient  placement  of  facilities  makes 
it  mandatory  if  v.e  are  going  to  treat  that 
ni  mber.  that  increased  number  of  patients. 

Third,  it  will  take  comprehensiveness  of 
care  to  maintain  high  standards.  A  vet- 
eran who  enters  the  doors  of  tliis  hospital 
will  benefit  from  the  availability  of  a  full 
spectrum  of  modern  medical  techniques, 
ranging  from  open-heart  surgery  and  radio- 
active cobalt  therapy  to  a  special  kidney 
treatment  unit  which  will  literally  save 
dozens  of  lives  each  year.  I  think  it  can  be 
Siiid  that  whatever  modern  medicine  can 
provide  will  be  available  in  this  hospital. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966 — I  address  myself  now  to  our  be- 
loved friends  in  Congress  who,  by  the  way, 
are  mighty  generous  and  considerate  in  these 
matters — and  they  are.  This  budget  request 
for  1966  includes,  as  these  men  well  know, 
more  funds  for  medical  care  than  at  any 
time  in  VA  history.  It  clearly  reflects  this 
adm'niftration's  response  to  the  need  for 
continued   high   standards   of  VA  medicine. 

I  am  liappy  to  say  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  that  budget  and  feel  that  it  is, 
without  n  doubt,  the  best  budget  in  terms 
of  medical  and  hospital  care  that  we  will 
be  privileged  to  have,  and  I  know  that  it 
will  receive  the  most  generous  and  favorable 
assistance  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States^Tir.E?.,  I  want  you  to  cl.ap  there  on 
this.  Well,  we  have  no  problem  here.  111 
tell  you. 

Now.  let  me  just  cite  for  you  what  we 
think  these  funds  requested  will  do. 

They'll  support  activation  of  three  new 
hospitals,  including  this  one,  modern  hos- 
pitals that  every  American  can  be  proud  of. 
You'll  just  be  proud  to  point  to  them  and 
say,  this  Is  what  the  people  of  America 
think  of  their  veterans. 

These  funds  will  support  the  new  nursing 
care  program  in  VA  operated  facilities  with 
an  estimated  average  of  1,500  patients 
daily — expanded  nursing  care. 

These  funds  will  support  establishment  of 
13  special  centers  for  heart  surgery,  of  26 
em.physema  treatment  units,  of  2 -day 
treatment  centers,  and  of  two  mental  hy- 
giene clinics,  and  a  new  blind  rehabilitation 
center.  Now,  these  are  all  specialties — this 
is  over  and  beyond  what  we  ordinarily  have 
in  a  hospital  unit,  and  these  fu^ds  are  In 
the  new  budget  and  are  directed  toward  the 
expansion  of  these  specialized  facilities.  We 
now  know  how  to  treat  many  of  these  serious 
illnesses  and  abnormalities  and.  If  we  know 
how  to  do  It,  Ifs  the  determination  of  your 
Government  to  see  that  its  done  for  the 
people  that  need  it. 

These  funds  will  support  expansion  of 
medical  and  surgical  bed  sections  In  the 
neuropsychiatrlc  hospitals,  and  they  will 
support  the  expansion  of  capability  of  the 

II  centers  for  treatment  of  chronic  kidney 
disease. 

The  budget  of  this  year  will  support  an 
increase  In  staff  to  provide  corrective  treat- 
ment for  speech  problems  at  20  or  more  hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation  which  we  have  found 
It  is  not  only  possible  but  profitable  making 
people  once  again  whole  so  that  they  can 
be  self-sustaining  and  be  happy  people. 

The  funds  will  support  strengthening  of 
VA's   clinical    laboratory   services,    and    will 


support  the  expansion  of  the  veterans'  medi- 
cal and  hospital  research  program.  You  see, 
we  view  the  VA  hospital  system,  not  as  a 
burden,  not  as  a  charge  on  the  public,  but 
as  a  national  resource.  Veterans  medicine  Is 
today  an  essential  part,  a  very  signlilcant 
part  of  the  national  health  program,  and 
we  are  determined  to  bring  the  benefits  and 
the  miracles  of  modern  medicine,  as  we  know 
it,  to  be  withlrt  the  reach  of  every  section 
of  America  and  all  the  people  of  America, 
veteran  or  nonvctrran;  but,  surely,  the  first 
claim  to  that  medical  care  is  upon  those 
who  have  been  willing  to  give  all  that  they 
had  for  their  country,  and  that's  why  veter- 
ans medicine  must  be  the  best. 

TTow,  the  VA  hospital  program  has  been 
shaped  so  that  It  may  render  to  veterans 
the  best  care  In  the  pov/cr  of  modern  science 
r.'^d  in  doing  so,  help  all  Americans  through 
medical  research,  and  then  help  all  Ameri- 
cans through  the  training  of  much-needed 
doctors  and  other  professional  people  In  the 
healing  arts. 

A  word  about  research,  because  in  research 
the  VA  has  one  of  the  finest  medical  and 
clinical  research  programs  in  the  world,  and 
on  this  platform  today  are  men  that  made 
this  possible.'  I  know  they  have  been  men- 
tioned before,  but  In  the  16  years  that  I 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  these 
men.  and  I  want  to  pay  much  overdue  credit 
and  thanks  to  them — when  we  think  of  those 
postwar  years,  and  when  .  e  thlr.k  of  how 
the  veterans  medicine  h.  s  improved  and 
how  It  has  surged  forward  to  be  recognized 
for  Its  high  standards,  we  can't  help  but 
remember,  as  was  indicated  here.  General 
Hnwley,  Dr.  Paul  M;ignuson.  Dr.,  or  Adm.. 
Joel  Boone,  and  Dr.  Middleton  and  now.  of 
course.  Dr.  McNinch.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  these  men  and  I  know 
the  hard  work  that  v/ent  into  their  program 
efforts,  and  I  know  of  the  sacrifice  that  they 
made,  and  If  there  are  any  heroes  for  the 
sick,  if  there  are  any  heroes  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  they're  right  there  on  this 
platform  today  and  should  so  be  recognized 
by  the  American  people. 

Now.  let  me  Just  cite  that  in  the  last  10 
years — well,  I  should  say  really  in  the  last 
about  20  years,  our  research  program  has 
grown  from  almost  nothing  to  where  it  stands 
today.  In  the  last  10  years  It  has  Increased 
by  some  700  percent.  Some  of  the  finest 
medical  research  In  the  world  Is  carried  on 
right  now  in  the  veterans  hospitals  without 
any  sacrifice  of  care,  might  I  add.  In  fact, 
with  benefit  to  care;  and  this  hospital  right 
here  will  play  a  major  role  in  that  research 
record. 

But  the  contribution  being  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  the  health  of  the 
entire  Nation  Is  not  confined  to  the  products 
of  Its  laboratories.  For  the  VA,  through  its 
program  of  affiliation.  Is  now  Involved  in  a 
creative,  mutually  beneficial  partnership, 
which  Mr.  Driver  has  mentioned,  with  the 
Nation's  leading  medical  echools. 

American  medicine  Is  better  because  of 
this  program,  and  these  hospitals  are  better 
becauee  of  our  great  universities  and  teach- 
ing schools,  and  our  great  medical  schools. 
The  medical  profession  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration have  worked  as  partners,  and 
the  universities  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  division  have  worked  as  part- 
ners. The  whole  world  Is  the  better,  and 
through  this  partnership  with  the  medical 
schools — right  here  for  many  years.  George- 
town University,  Howard  University,  and 
George  Washington  University  have  a  part- 
nership arrangement  for  the  training  of  res- 
ident doctors  with  this  hospital. 

Through  this  partnership  with  medical 
schools,  approximately  one-half  of  the 
Junior  medical  students  in  the  United  States 
will  receive  part  of  their  clinical  experience 
in  veterans  hospitals.  A  total  of  3,200  out 
of  7.400  registered  senior  medical  students 


have    a    part    of    their    fourth-year    clinical 
training  i;i  VA  hospitals. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  all  the  medi- 
cal residencies  in  America  arc  In  VA  hos- 
pitals, riany  of  America's  best  specially 
training  pro^^rams  have  developed  through 
combined  university  find  afTiliatcd  VA  hos- 
pital programs.  Thourands  of  lives  are  saved 
every  year  because  of  this  partnership.  It  is 
catim^.ted  that  15  percent  of  all  certified 
pliysiclans  today  have  received  part  or  all  of 
their  .«=pocialty  training  i:i  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration liospital'^.  So.  when  somebody  tells 
you  about  the  cost  of  this  medical  program, 
i'nd  I've  he^rd  I'bout  It  when  I  was  in  Con- 
prcrs.  you  just  remind  them  and  say.  you'ra 
nUvc  tcday  because  of  it,  and  I  don't  think 
that's  a  cast. 

Now  it's  my — I  just  choked  on  thr.t  la-t 
one — I  may  need  a  little  of  that  rpecch 
thcrrpy  they're  going  to  give  here — it's  my 
plc.;E;.nt  duty  to  join  with  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Aflnirs.  Mr.  William  J.  Driver,  In 
presenting  this  ofTicial  dedication  certificate 
to  the  Director  of  this  hospital.  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  Ready,  and  to  repose  in  him  the  heavy 
rcrponsibllity  for  carrying  forward  the  work 
that  he  loves  so  much  and  the  work  that  h'-. 
will  do  so  well,  the  work  of  healing  the  sick 
and  the  distressed  who  enter  these  doors  over 
which  he  will  have  administrative  direction, 
and.  Dr.  Ready,  I  surely  want  to  wish  you  the 
very,  very  best.  Doctor. 


CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE  TO  FidHT 
REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OP 
TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  .acntleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson  1  may 
extend  his  remark§  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tli^  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  newsletter  of  April  29  I 
called  attention  to  formation  of  a  35- 
member  citizens'  committee  to  fight  re- 
peal of  section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  selected  as 
its  honorary  chairman  the  coauthor  of 
that  act.  We  now  have  before  us  the 
first  fruits  of  that  association  in  the 
form  of  full-page  advertisements  which 
appeared  in  the  May  3  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  and  the  May  4  Washington 
Post.  In  these  advertisements,  the  citi- 
zens' committee  expressed  concern  for 
the  fundamental  American  rights  of  em- 
ployees. There  are  two  aspects  of  this 
expression  which  should  be  noted. 

Fii'St,  one  fundamental  American 
rir'ht  that  was  not  mentioned  was  the 
right  of  employees  to  determine  by  ma- 
jority vote  their  legitimate  goals  as  to 
wages  and  working  conditions.  This 
committee  evidently  docs  not  believe 
that  the  American  worker  is  capable  or 
entitled  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
wants  the  protection  of  a  union  secinity 
clause  in  the  contract  under  which  he 
works.  In  the  31  States  which  do  not 
restrict  the  employee's  right  to  vote  on 
contract  terms,  the  worker  is  free  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  union  shop  and  thus  obtain 
the  protection  afforded  by  requiring  all 
employees  in  his  bargaining  unit  to  con- 
tribute equally  toward  the  cost  of  the 
services  rendered  by  his  union.  In  a 
State  that  restricts  this  right  to  vote,  the 
worker  cannot  have  the  protection  of  a 


union  security  agreement  if  he  wants  it. 
In  which  States  does  the  worker  have 
the  greater  freedom? 

Second,  this  committee  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  right  of  an  employee  not 
to  join  a  union  is  composed  of  17  com- 
pany presidents,  6  board  chairmen,  3 
professors,  2  pastors,  3  politicians,  2 
prendents  of  farm  bureaus— agricultur- 
al employees  are  not  covered  by  the  act— 
1  farmer,  and  1  author.  Among  these 
guarantors  of  employee  rights  there  is 
not  one  representative  of  a  working- 
man's  organization  affected  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  .  .V,  ^  .V,  v 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America  are  bet- 
ter able  to  decide  for  themselves  their 
best  interests  than  are  the  groups  repre- 
sented in  this  committee.  The  repeal  of 
section  14b  will  enable  them  to  decide  by 
insuring  their  fundamental  American 
right  to  vote  in  the  plants  where  they 
work. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Huot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  thoughts  on  what  is  the 
last  area  of  unexplored  territory  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  refer  to  the  vast  un- 
known areas  that  lie  beneath  the  surface 
of  our  oceans.  Webster  defines  ocean- 
ography as  "a  science  dealing  with  the 
ocean  and  its  phenomena."  For  many 
years,  man  has  used  the  oceans  of  earth 
for  traveling  and  as  a  source  for  food. 
V\^e.  in  1965.  still  know  very  little  about 
the  vast  area  deep  below  the  ocean 
surface. 

I  submitted  a  bill  yesterday  which,  if 
passed,  would  establish  a  National 
Oceanographic  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  a  program  of  research,  ex- 
ploration, and  factfinding  of  the  oceans 
and  the  lands  beneath  them. 

If  we  could  project  our  si.ghts  into  the 
future,  this  particular  bill  could  very 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  Congress 
in  its  history.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
food  shortage  problem  in  the  world.  We 
are  also  aware  of  the  population  explo- 
sion that  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
mankind.  We  have,  and  rightfully  so. 
centered  our  energies  in  recent  years  to 
the  exploration  of  the  universe.  The 
United  States  has  made  tremendous 
gains  in  the  race  for  space.  But  we  must 
not  be  singular  in  our  purpose  and  now 
must  lay  the  groundwork  for  other  ave- 
nues and  the  only  unexplored  avenue 
which  has  been  literally  ignored  since  the 
beginning  of  time  is  located  here  on  earth 
and  encompasses  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

The  United  States  has  a  great  poten- 
tial in  this  field.  As  the  years  go  by. 
this  may  be  a  costly  venture,  but  I  can 
think  of  no  one  project  which  may  prove 
to  be  more  useful  in  the  future. 


Presently,  the  Navy  Department  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  elevating  the  sci- 
ence of  oceanography  to  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  its  long  range  of  impor- 
tance in  this  country.  I  believe  a  larger 
and  more  specified  department  is  neces- 
sary to  coordinate  and  fund  the  neces- 
sary operations  for  further  research. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Council 
would  also  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintaining  of  deep  sub- 
mergence vehicles  and  the  developing  of 
materials  needed  for  this  construction, 
and  it  would  center  the  leadership  in  this 
field  which  presently  is  in  the  hands  of 
22  Federal  agencies. 

The  Navy  cannot  continue  to  do  the 
job  alone.  Tlie  problems  of  oceano- 
graphic exploration  are  mounting  and 
requires  a  massive  effort  from  one  direc- 
tion. I  believe  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Oceanographic  Council  is  the 
answer. 

More  will  be  said  about  the  proposed 
legislation  at  a  later  date.  It  is  my  hope, 
because  of  the  importance  of  this  bill, 
that  every  Member  will  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  read  and  study  this  bill  and  pos- 
sibly make  recommendations  to  further 
the  cause  of  oceanography. 


provide  the  educational  opportunity.  If 
the  cause  is  slums,  the  United  States  of 
America  can  surely  remove  the  slums  in 
its  Capital  City.  If  it  is  a  lack  of  play- 
grounds and  adequate  recreation,  the 
U.S.  Crovernment  surely  can  provide 
whatever  is  needed.  If  the  present  sit- 
uation is  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  number 
of  police  personnel  in  the  Capital  of  our 
countiT.  that  personnel  can  be  provided. 
If  an  entirely  new  or,  at  least,  more  ef- 
ficient approach  to  the  problem  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  is  needed,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  do 
that.  As  President  Johnson  indicated 
a  bit  ago,  the  Capital  of  our  country 
should  be  a  model  for  procedures  to  pre- 
vent and  to  arrest  crime  for  the  other 
cities  of  the  country. 

I  believe  Senator  Morse  is  right  there- 
fore and  that  a  thorough,  adequately 
financed  study  should  be  made  in  which 
the  best  minds  of  the  country  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem  so  that 
a  program  may  be  devised  which  would 
show  the  country  and  the  world  that 
crime  can  be  reduced  to  a  tolerable  min- 
imum in  the  cities  of  America. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  SET  UP  A 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was^o  objection. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  able  stnior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, Senator  Morse,  in  advocating  a 
thorough  study  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  My  resolution,  which  I 
am  introducing  today,  is  a  House  joint 
resolution  proposing  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  crime  in  the  District  should  be 
made  jointly  by  the  District  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  the  same 
way  that  Senator  Morse  proposes  in  his 
Senate  resolution. 

While  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
worse  than  in  cities  of  comparable  popu- 
lation in  other  parts  of  the  country,  nev- 
ertheless when  women  are  afraid  to  walk 
on  many  of  the  streets  of  the  city  at 
night,  including  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
when  repeated  instances  of  attacks  oc- 
cur, and  v.hcn  the  police  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  police  the  Capitol  Grounds  and 
many  of  the  best  areas  of  the  city  with 
police  dogs,  wo  all  agree  that  the  situa- 
tion is  intolerable. 

If  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  all 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United 
States  behind  it,  cannot  reduce  to  a  tol- 
erable minimum  crime,  what  other  city 
can  hope  to  do  so  in  our  country.  With 
the  resources  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  available,  I  feel  that  a 
thorough  study  can  reveal  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  reduce  crime  to  a  tolerable 
minimum.  If  it  is  lack  of  education,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can 


LOSS  OF  FISH  RESOURCES  IN 
HUDSON  RTVER 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingh.^m]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI. 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
and  the  American  people  one  of  the  se- 
rious problems  of  the  Hudson  River,  the 
loss  of  its  valuable  anadromcus  fish  re- 
sources. 

This  sad  story  has  been  repeated  time 
and  time  again.  Tlie  salmon  no  longer 
run  where  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  has 
been  built,  the  fish  of  the  Mississippi  are 
decimated  by  industrial  wastes.  The 
once -rich  resources  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  have  been  wasted  recklessly. 

This  is  a  tragedy  all  the  more  remark- 
able in  that  it  has  no  \-illains.  The  re- 
soui-ces  of  rivers  are  being  destroyed  as 
a  result  of  ignorance  and  indifference, 
not  deliberate  plunder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Hud- 
son River  and.  in  fact,  concerned  citi- 
zens all  over  the  United  States  are 
aroused.  They  will  no  longer  tolerate 
tliis  apathy  and  the  great  less  that  re- 
sults from  it.  It  behooves  the  officials 
responsible  for  natural  resources  to  lis- 
ten to  this  rising  protest  and  to  act. 

The  destruction  of  the  anadromous 
fish  of  the  Hudson  is  just  one  of  the 
many  problems  that  challenge  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  great 
American  river.  We  are  faced  here  with 
a  problem  which  is  of  grave  concern  to 
the  residents  along  the  river's  banks. 
But  in  a  larger  sense,  the  Hudson  is  a 
national  problem  because  it  typifies  the 
challenges  that  must  be  met  by  other 
great  American  rivers  wliich,  like  the 
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Hudson,  run  through  settled  areas  and 
support  industry  and  commerce.  This  is 
the  challenge  of  the  new  conservation: 
to  find  a  formula  which  will  allow  these 
rivers  to  continue  to  play  their  vital, 
growing  role  in  the  economic  lives  of  the 
residents  along  their  shores  and  yet  pre- 
serve the  unique  scenic,  recreation,  and 
conservation  values  that  can  never  be 
replaced  once  they  are  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased  to  join  Mr. 
Otiinger  in  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Hudson  national  scenic  riverway. 
This  measure  will  provide  the  formula 
and  start  the  long  and  difficult  process 
of  rehabilitation  and  restoration  for  the 
Hudson. 

Now.  it  may  be  that  there  are  interests 
that  would  attempt  to  turn  this  into  a 
political  issue.  I  would  warn  them 
against  such  folly.  A  total  of  nine  other 
Congressmen  from  both  parties  have  in- 
troduced legislation  similar  to  the  meas- 
ure that  Mr.  Ottinger  and  I  introduced. 
The  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  have  cosponsored  a  similar 
bill  before  the  other  body.  All  are  dedi- 
cated to  keeping  the  important  issue  of 
conservation  above  politics.  Even  more, 
I  would  warn  that  the  people  will  not 
tolerate  anything  but  bipartisan  coop- 
eration and  a  spirit  of  high  and  common 
puipose. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  the  following 
letter  by  a  distinguished  conservationist 
of  the  Hudson  River  replying  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Tan-ytown  News  is  worthy 
of  wide  attention.  In  this  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  Tarrjiown  News  on 
April  22,  1965,  Mr.  Dominick  J.  Pirone, 
a  biologist  and  a  consultant  for  the 
League  of  Saltwater  Sportsmen,  makes 
what  I  believe  are  valid  points  about  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  But  more  impor- 
tant, he  typifies  the  thrust  of  the  fu- 
ture— a  broad  public  call  for  action. 

April  16,  1965. 
The  Dailt  News: 

Your  editorial  of  March  17  concerning 
the  Ottinger  scenic  river^^ay  blU  recently 
came  to  my  attention. 

New  York  State  is  not  delegating  any  au- ' 
thoriiy  that  it  currently  malies  use  of  to 
Washington.  The  reason  that  the  whole 
question  has  reached  the  Federal  lev^  Is 
that  New  York  State  officialdom  has  either 
remained  inactive  in  this  affair  or  stood  by 
lethargically  or  even  lent  support  to  fac- 
tions invading  the  public  domain  for  private 
profit. 

Just  who  has  what  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Hxidcon  and  its  wildlife?  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  straight  answer  on  this  question 
for  many  months;  the  only  replies  forth- 
coming were  buckpassing  and  'I  don't  really 
know."  The  said  part  is.  those  in  State  gov- 
ernment, cne  v.culd  assume,  would  be  vitally 
concerned. 

With  no  recourse  in  this  State,  to  whom 
were  the  sportsmen,  conservatlonlrts,  and 
those  dedicated  citizens  Interested  In  the 
scenic,  cultural,  and  historical  values  of  the 
Hudson  to  turn? 

Luckily  for  Americans,  present  and  fu- 
ture Representative  Ottinceh  was  immediate- 
ly re-ponsive  to  an  emergency  situation.  He, 
end  only  he,  had  the  courage  and  foresight 
f)  tc.ke  action  at  once. 

His  bill,  and  all  others  on  any  issue  what- 
soever, do,  I  trust,  receive  careful  and  ap- 
pror-riate  consideration  before  being  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

That  Con  Edison  will  "add  to  the  beauties 
surrounding  Storm  King"  Is  an  unfounded 


supposition  opposed  by  all  factual  considera- 
tions. You  seem  to  have  read  one  of  their 
advertisements.  How  many  of  the  hundreds 
of  opposing  articles  are  you  Ignoring? 

What  will  this  plant,  handling  12  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water  a  day  do  to  the  ecology 
of  the  river?  Will  we  have  a  repeat  of  the 
dis,^strous  1963  fish  kills  at  Indian  Point, 
perhaps  In  a  less  obvious  form?  These  are 
the  questions  that  should  be  fully  answered 
before  a  spadeful  of  earth  is  turned  by  Im- 
ported labor,  or  an  out-of-State  engineer  Is 
allov.-ed  to  create  a  Nlagara-on-the-Hudson 
by  pushing  a  button  in  Manhattan. 

If  tP.x  assets  In  terms  of  human  construc- 
tion are  to  be  the  only  factors  motivating 
pl.innlng  for  the  future  of  the  river,  why 
not  poison  It  outright  to  let  future  gen- 
erations know  that  we  were  not  sluggards 
in  our  destruction  of  their  natural  herit- 
age? 

Do  you  truly  deny  the  right  of  thousands 
of  citizens  to  protest  when  "investments" 
by  private  individuals  or  corporations 
thre.Tten  what  is  theirs  and  their  children's 
to  enjoy? 

Representative  Ottinger,  in  presenting  his 
riverway  bill,  cannot  logically  be  accused  of 
mr.kins  political  hay.  He  faced  up  to  an 
Issue  laid  before  him  by  average  honest  con- 
cerned citizens,  knowing  that  giant  legal 
staffs  and  corporate  business  minds,  which 
seem  to  be  motivated  only  by  monetary  gains, 
would  try  their  unremitting  best  to  whip 
him  into  the  ground  by  any  and  all  means 
available  to  them. 

How  you  can  conclude  that  the  Storm  King 
issue  has  turned  out  to  be  a  dud  Is  beyond 
comprehension.  The  basic  Issues  are  as  alive 
today  as  ever,  and  Representative  Ottinger 
has  the  fullest  respect  and  most  grateful 
thinks  of  his  constituents  for  all  that  he  has 
done  and  will  do  to  see  that  the  Interests  of 
the  citizenry  are  protected. 

State  officials  at  all  levels  have  abandoned 
the  sportsmen  and  conservationists  on  this 
vital  question.  Investigation  by  responsible 
parties  outside  of  our  InefTectlve  State 
bureaucracies  Is  cle.arly  called  for  and  Is 
coming. 

We  are  not  asking  for  Washington  to  be- 
come master  In  New  York  State,  and  cer- 
tainly we  are  not  begging  financial  aid.  We 
are  stating  that  what  Is  good  for  one  com- 
pany Is  not  necess.irlly  good  for  the  people 
of  this  State  Just  because  that  company  and 
those  Individuals  being  remunerated  tell  us 
that  theirs  is  the  great  good.  We  are  asking 
for  somebody  to  do  something  to  save  all  of 
the  Irreplaceable  wildlife  and  other  values 
now  slipping  from  our  grasp.  For  a  goodly 
period  of  time,  Representative  Ottinger  was 
the  sole  official  listener,  and  you  condemn 
him.  I  believe  that  a  retraction  is  due  him. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  certainly  would  have 
abhorred  what  Washington  and  Informed 
citizenry  see  as  the  "rape  of  the  Hudson." 
The  possibilities  of  damaging  the  major 
sp.iwnlng  grounds  of  this  State's  striped  bass, 
the  stringing  of  ugly  powerllnes  to  mar  for- 
ever Inspiring  natural  vistas,  and  many  other 
possible  destructive  consequences  of  present 
and  forthcoming  projects  on  the  Hudson.  In- 
dicate to  me  that  you  should  reexamine 
these  issues  that  concern  us  all. 

DOMINICK  J.  FiRONE, 

Consultirg  Biologist  to  the  Long  Island 
League  of  Saltic  :ter  Sportsmen. 


DEDICATION  OF  RESEARCH  VESSEL 
"EASTWARD" 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  centleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  May  1.  I  attended  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  research  vessel 
Eastward  at  Beaufort.  N.C.  This  vessel 
has  been  provided  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  Duke  University  and 
will  be  operated  from  the  university's 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  located  on 
Pivers  Island  in  the  Beaufoi't-Morehead 
City  Harbor. 

As  a  part  of  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
John  M.  Drewry,  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  spoke  briefly  but  most  in- 
formatively and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent  I   include  his  remarks   in  today's 
Congressional  Record: 
Remarks  of  John  M.  Drewry.  Chief  Coun- 
sel,    House     Committee     on     Merchant 
M\rine   and  Fisheries,   DEnicATiON   Cere- 
monies.    Research     Vessel     "Eastward," 
BcAiTFORT.  N.C.  Mat  1.  1965 
Dr.  Cole,  Dr.  Knight.  Dr.  Menzles.  Congress- 
man   Henderson,    Congressman    Kornegay, 
distinguished  guests.  lauies  and  gentlemen. 
Instead  of  hearing  me  today,  you  were  sched- 
uled to  hear  the  chairman  of  our  full  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Mnrlne  and   Fisheries, 
Congressman  Herbert  C.  Bonner  of  Wash- 
ington. N.C.     Congressman  Alton  Lennon, 
of  Wilmington,  chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanography  also  had  hoped  to  be 
here.     Both — with  extreme  regret — have  had 
to  decline  because  of  other  pressing  commit- 
ments In  Washington.     Both  have  asked  me 
to  tell  you  how  sorry  they  are  that  they  can- 
not be  here  on  this  very  significant  occasion. 
Both  of  them  are  deeply  Interested  In  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  our   oceanographlc 
program. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  great  privilege  for  nic 
to  be  here  to  represent  our  committee  and  to 
Join  with  all  of  you  In  the  dedication  of  the 
new  biological  research  vessel.  Eastward. 
She  is  fully  modern,  specially  designed  and 
equipped,  and  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the 
Marine  Laboratory  of  Duke  University  and 
its  comprehensive  program  In  the  marine 
sciences. 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  this  ceremony 
should  serve  to  bring  together  leaders  of  sci- 
ence, education,  and  government.  Each 
group  here  represented  Is  looking  toward  this 
ship  and  what  she  symbolizes  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  national  posture  in  its 
economic,  scientific,  and  military  aspects. 
The  Congress  Is  a  vitally  concerned  partici- 
pant In  this  program. 

Truly  the  dedication  of  the  Eastward  rep- 
resents arrival  at  a  significant  stage  In  our 
national  oceanographlc  program — at  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  vital  need  to  learn  and 
use  all  we  can  of  the  75  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  that  Is  covered  by  the  world  oceans. 
There  have  been,  of  course,  men  of  imagi- 
nation and  vision  who.  during  the  course  of 
our  history,  have  seen  the  need  to  probe  the 
secrets  of  the  seas.  Benjamin  Franklin  did 
pioneer  work  on  the  Gulf  Stream.  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury,  our  first  real  oce.mographer, 
well  over  100  years  ago.  established  a  ship 
of  opportunity  progr.-un  under  which  mer- 
chant ships  reported  oceanic  phenomena 
from  all  over  the  world  to  the  Navy  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  which  he  created.  Informa- 
tion such  as  data  on  winds  and  currents 
and  the  sighting  of  whales  and  other  ceta- 
ceans were  charted  for  the  benefit  of  sea- 
farers. With  this  knowledge,  our  clipper 
ships  were  nble  to  take  advantage  of  the 
hitherto  unpredictable  sea  and  to  pile  up 
speed  and  safety  records  which  were  the  envy 
and  awe  of  other  maritime  nations. 


But  for  the  most  p.irt.  until  very  recently, 
m-'n'i' awareness  of  the  seas  around  him  has 
v'l'ricd  from  disdain  to  superstition.  His  use 
of  them  has  been  clumsy  and  superficial. 
The  turn  of  this  decade  brought  a  drastic 
ch  mgc  to  our  view  of  the  seas. 

As.  the  mineral  resource.^  of  the  lands  began 
tD  b'-come  depleted— .as  population  has  growij 
at  unprecedented  rates— as  potential  enemies 
of  ere  It  strength  have  threatened  to  bury 
us  on  and  under  the  se.i— we  have  realized 
wj  can  no  longer  be  complacent  about  the 
va^t  untapped  resources  of  the  oceans.  No 
Urio'er  can  we  be  .shy  aiDout  moving  forcefully 
and°  ur-'cntly  Into  what  President  Melville 
Grosvenor  of  the  N.itional  Geographic  So- 
ciety has  so  aptly  callect— "a  realm  where 
min  is  still  an  intruder." 

The  call  for  action  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  challenge  came  with  a  report  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  early  1959. 
That  report  turned  a  glaring  light  on  a 
problem  of  national  survival.  As  a  member 
of  the  Academy  committee  put  it,  "we  know 
less  about  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  than 
we  do  about  the  backside  of  the  moon." 

We  were  not  only  deficient  in  knowledge, 
bu  ,  in  the  m.-.np3*-er  ?,nd  f.-cililics— the  ships 
and  the  laboratories  and  the  Instruments— 
to  Increase  our  knowledge. 

Whei  the  report  cf  t'le  Academy  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congressman 
Bonner,  he  Immediately  appointed  a  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  to  study  the 
problem  and  recommend  legislative  action. 
Implementation  of  tae  Academy  report  was 
in-.p"ssible  v  ithout  co-^f;rcssionr,l  support. 

Though  the  temptation  Is  strong  ( because 
our  committee  has  been  so  deeply  Involved 
In  It  for  the  past  6  years),  I  will  refrain 
from  recounting  the  exciting  developments 
that  have  bi  ought  us  to  where  we  are 
today. 

We  have  only  begun — but  It  is  a  good 
beginning. 

Suffice   It  to  say  that   the   Congress,   the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Governmsnt. 
the  States,  educational  Institutions,  and  in- 
dustry have  moved  forward  in  concert  to- 
ward a  common  goal.     Government  action 
has  added   to  our  fleet  over  40  new  ocean- 
ographlc vessels,  including  the  Eastward.  In- 
dustry hrs  added  still  more  as  It  participates 
in  Government  programs  or  moves  forward 
with  plans  to  exploit   the  ocean  resources. 
Maury's  ship  of  opportunity  concept  is  be- 
ing   revived    as    the    wide-ranging    ships    of 
our    merchant    marine,    coupled    with    new 
high-speed  instrumentation,  show  the  way 
to   a   real    breakthrough    in    the    Herculean 
task  of  acquiring  systematic    and    synoptic 
survey  data  covering  vast  areas  of  the  oceans. 
The  manpower  gap  is  being  closed  as  great 
educational  instltutlors  such  as  Duke  Uni- 
versity est?.bllsh  new  courses  In  the  marine 
sciences,  build  laboratories  and  acquire  new 
vessels— the  essential  tools  for  the  study  of 
the  oceans.    Duke's  cooperative  research  and 
training  program  in  biological  oceanography 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  developments  of 
recent  y^ars.     Illustrative  of  the  fact  that, 
though'we  are  only  now  formally  dedicating 
Erstward.  she  has  dedicated  herself  to  full 
employment  ever  since  her  delivery  last  year. 
Her   time   has    been    used    for   research    and 
training    by    scientists    and    students    from 
several  other  institutions.     Dr.  Knight  told 
mo  some  time  r.^o  that  she  was  committed  for 
2  years  ahc.T.d  for  use  by  scientists  and  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  East— the  South— 
rnd  as  far  west  as  Kans,",s.    I  might  note,  too, 
that  Beaufort  is  a  happy  choice  for  her  home 
port  and  the  location  of  the  Duke  Labor.atory, 
for  here  we  have  a  complex  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral   laboratories    situated    at    a    most    vital 
spot  on  the  seacoast  where  the  north  and 
sjuth   Atlantic  waters  mix  to  form  a  rich 
marine  environment  for  study  and  exploita- 
tion. 

Lot  me  close  by  telling  you  on  behalf  of 
Congressman  Bonner,  Congressman  Lennon, 


and,  indeed,  our  whole  committee,  that  we 
are  pleased  and  proud  to  have  been  able  to 
participate  in  the  oceanographlc  program  cf 
which  Duke  University  and  the  Eastward  are 
such  Important  parts.  Our  enthusiastic  In- 
terest will  continue. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


SIX-MONTH  REPORT  OP  MANPOWER 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser- 
vice is  today  releasiiig  its  regular  6- 
month  report  on  improved  manpower 
management  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  report  covers  examples  of  manage- 
ment achievements  in  the  departments 
and  agencies  for  the  period  July  through 
Decemter  1964.  It  shows  that  in  Decem- 
ber 1964,  employment  was  7,400  below 
December  a  year  ago.  In  addition,  the 
subcommittee  report  contains  examples 
of  improved  management  showing  sav- 
ings in  e>xess  of  $25  million  and  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  1964,  the  abol- 
ishment of  3.613  positions  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  125 'b)  of  the  Govern- 
ment Employees  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1964. 

We  w-ish  to  congratulate  the  executive 
branch  on  these  accomplishments.  This 
indeed  is  evidence  of  progress  toward  a 
more  efficient  and  economic  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  available  for 
each  Member  and  we  will  be  happy  to  see 
that  each  of  you  receives  a  copy. 


•By  unanimjus  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
wcs  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wolff  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  D.xNiELS  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  end  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Lmrd  during  general  dobate  on 
H.R.  77G5  and  to  include  tables  and 
charts  c.nd  other  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  H.'.RRis  to  revise  and  extend  hs 
remarks  made  in  Committee  cf  the 
Whole  and  include  a  table.  ^ 

(The  follov.ing  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  • 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHEUER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Ca-Ll.\n. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  EvrNS  of  Tennessee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Resnick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert*,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  Stephens  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia),  for  May  4,  1965,  on 
account  of  official -business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  S.WLGR,  for  60  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ccnte  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota  > ,  for  60  minutes, 
on  May  6. 

To  the  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHEUER)  to  '-evise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  CooLEY,  fcr  60  minutes,  on  May  5. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  30  minutes,  on 
May  5. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tnily  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  v.hich  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.5702.  An  act  to  extend  fcr  1  year 
ths  date  on  which  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and  to 
provide  necessary  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  such  Commission. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pm.""  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1965.  at  12  o  clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  Ircm 
the  Speaker's  tr.ble  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1048  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  cf 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbn.  tr.vr.r- 
mitting  copies  of  reports  of  every  institut.on. 
or-ii^^znicn.  corporation,  or  Pssoci.-.ticn 
other  th.in  U.S.  Govcrnmert.  rovernmcnt  oi 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  foreign  gov- 
e-^nnontr.  owning  property  e::cmpt  from  lux- 
ation, and  the  use  thereof,  during  c.-.le.id.^r 
vc^r  IDo-i  pursu:nit  to  section  3  ci  luon- 
Law  77-846:  to  the  Committee  on  the  D.s- 
trict  of  CoUimbip.. 

104'^  A  letter  from  the  Pre?ide.-.t.  Board  oi 
Commissioner?.  District  of  Columbia  tr.Mis- 
mitting  a  list  of  properties  specifically  ex- 
empted from  t.-.xation.  and  their  u-e.  durii.^ 
calendar  year  1964.  pursuant  to  siibsection 
E  of  section  1  of  Public  Law  .  .-S46:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum'jia. 
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1050.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  overstatement  of  Job  opportunities 
estimated  to  be  created  In  economically 
depressed  areas.  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1051.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  of  possible  need  for  clarification  of 
statutory  provision  limiting  the  amount  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  industrial  or 
commercial  projects.  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1052.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-885;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  on  the 
case  of  Leon  Morris  Estes.  A-4  419  302,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3997.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
753(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recording  of  proceedings  in  the 
U.S.  district  co\arts  by  means  of  electronic 
sound  recording  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or 
mechanical  means;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  281 » .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  237.  A  bill 
to  make  certain  provisions  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  282) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the^  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  364.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  S. 
701,  an  act  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pior- 
poses;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  283). 
Referred  to  the  Hovise  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  365.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7657,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1966  for  proctirement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  fdr  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  284).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  7835.  A  bill  to  free  farmers  from  Gov- 
ernment control;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  7836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conamunl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  to  abolish  the  renewal  re- 
quirement for  licenses  In  the  safety  and  spe- 
cial radio  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 


the   Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  7837.  A  bill  to  encourage  physicians 
and  dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice tlieir  professions  in  areas  having  a  short- 
age of  physicians  or  dentists;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  7838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930  to  provide  tliat  certain  coprecipitates  of 

major  milk  proteins  shall  be  admitted  free  of 

duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.DWYER: 

H.R.  7839.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
E.xport  Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.  7840.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Army  to  conduct  a  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  water  utilization  and  con- 
trol of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Basin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 

H.R.  7841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and  to 
confirm,  define,  and  equalize  the  rights  of 
producers  and  resellers  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  identified  by  distinguishing  brands, 
names,  or  trademarlcs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRIDER: 

H.R.  7842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  system  of  over- 
time compensation  for  postal  field  service 
employees,  to  eliminate  compensatory  time 
in  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other  piu'- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  7843.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
dies  while  on  active  duty  to  be  paid  for  his 
unused  accrued  leave;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.R.  7844.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  opening  of 
mail  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  7845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 

H.R.  7846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  permit  the  Surgeon 
General  to  treat  persons  for  addiction  to 
barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and  other 
hablt-formlng  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  7847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STANTON: 

H.R.  7848.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
in  Ohio:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

H.R.  7849.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ocean  resources,  to  provide  for  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  to  provide  for  expanded  research  in 
the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes,  to  establish 
a  National  Oceanographlc  Council,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  7850.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1822(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  provisions  for  treble-damage  actions  to 


direct  loan  and  insured  loan  cases;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  7851.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  payable  to  veterans 
of  peacetime  and  wartime  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  7852.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  certain  disabled  veterans  of  the 
induction  period  In  the  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.R.  7853.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  7854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  tlie  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H.R.  7855.  A   bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cut- 
ters for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  735C.  A   bill   to   authorize   appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cut- 
ters for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  7857.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961;  to  tlic  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

H.R.  7858.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  7859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
loss  of  U.S.  citizensliip  by  a  person  who  ap- 
plies for  naturalization  in  a  foreign  state, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  7860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  7861.  A  bill  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.R.  7862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act  with  respect  to  the  compen- 
sation for  public  school  teachers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  employment  in  civilian 
offices  during  the  summer  vacation  period: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  7863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 

H.R.  7864.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, modification,  alteration,  repair,  paint- 
ing, or  decoration  of  buildings  leased  for 
public  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

ByMr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  7865.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-13  by  Increasing  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  patrol  vessels  and  helicopters; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H  R.  7866.  A    bill    to    extend    the    Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  for  2  additional  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  78C7.  A     bill     to     establish     uniform 
dr.tes  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
commencing  and  ending  of  daylight  saving 
time  in  those  States  and  local  jurisdictions 
where  it  is  observed,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  78C8.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interrtate 
Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  In  case  of  suc- 
cessful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery 
cf  damages  sustained  in  transportation  of 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MULTER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  78C9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Bever:;ge  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  7870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  7871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  certain  sales  below 
cost;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  7872.  A  bill  to  amer.d  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  certain  sales  below 
cost;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  7873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.R.  7874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  and  facili- 
tate the  deduction  from  gross  Income  by 
teafhers  of  the  expenses  of  education  (in- 
cluding certain  travel )  undertaken  by  them, 
and  to  provide  a  uniform  method  of  proving 
entitlement  to  such  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WIDN  ALL: 
H.R.  7875.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  certain  feed  grains 
available  for  laying  chickens  in  emergency 
areas,  in  order  to  provide  family  farm  egg 
producers  the  same  kind  of  assistance  now 
provided  dairy  farmers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 

H.J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURLESON: 

H.J.  Res.  446.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  Building  In  square 
732  In  the  District  of  Coltunbia,  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memo-lal  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  407.  Concvirrent  resolution  es- 
tablisliing  a  joint  committee  composed  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
tlie  Senate  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
in'j  to  crime  in  t'lc  D'strict  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bv  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.  Res.  362    Resolution  to  stop  the  transfer 
of    the    Naval    Training    Devices    Center    at 
Sands  Point,  N.Y.,  pending  an  investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.  Res.  363.  Resolution  to  stop  the  transfer 
of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at 
Sands  Point.  N.Y..  pending  an  Investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

243.  By  Mr.  CONTE:  Memorial  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  resolutions  relative  to  the 
decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
Washington  to  reject  the  application  of 
Northeast  Airlines  for  a  permanent  certificate 
to  run  commercial  flights  between  Boston 
and  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

244.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  424  which 
grants  the  physically  handicapped  certain 
deductions  and  an  additional  exemption  of 
their  Federal  income  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAIR : 

H.R.  7876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
ma Y.  Teixeira,  her  husband,  and  their  mi- 
nor unmarried  children,  and  Mrs.  Greta 
Teixeira,  her  husband,  and  their  minor  un- 
married children;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 

H.R.  7877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nenlta 
Toring  Ortega;  to  the  Committee  on  ihe 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  7878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Maj.  Dur- 
en  L.  Spivey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  7879.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Luigl 
Starita;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   CELLER: 
H.R.  7880.  A   bin    for   the    relief   of   Joan 
JackEon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY : 
H.R.  7881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Adaman- 
tlos  (Adam)   Catsaros;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
ci.<-co  Pascual;  to  the  Committeee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.R.  7883.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Anica 
Samardzia  Vavan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesare 
Tambellini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  7885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Syl- 
via Kronfeld;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.H.'^LPERN: 
H.R.  7886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Westby;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  7887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Madellnl 
Fotlades;    to    the    Committee    on   the    Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  7888.  A  bill  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  patent  No.  D-119,187;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  7889.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ben  M. 
Bagon,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  7890.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Petros 
Kogiones;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia 
Haralambcpovlov;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  7892.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Claudette 
Maureen  Callender;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7893.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Maurice  Fowler;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  STEED: 
H.R.  7894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B. 
Blankenship;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  7895.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Hlrcml 
Tezuka  Harper;    to  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts 
of  farmers  and  others  in  the  field  of 
conservation  has  meant  a  more  beautiful 
as  well  as  a  more  bountiful  America. 
Conservation,  together  with  other  pro- 


grams to  provide  increased  parks  and 
open  space,  promise^  to  give  us  still 
greater  beauty  as  we  built  upon  past  ac- 
complishments in  making  wise  use  of  the 
land. 

We  have  seen  it  eveiTwhere  in  Ne- 
braska— green  grass  to  replace  eroded 
gullies,  well  managed  farm  and  ranch 
lands  to  replace  water-scarred  and  wind- 
seared  fields,  conservation  ponds  and 
lakes  for  water  management,  water  sup- 
ply and  recreation  facilities  on  farms  and 
in  small  watershed  projects.  All  these 
things  have  meant  a  more  beautiful  Ne- 
braska   while    saving    the    land    from 


mutilation  and  destruction  rnd  improv- 
ing the  rural  economy. 

A  beautiful  landscape  has  universal 
appeal  and  is  becoming  all  too  scarce. 
The  rural  countryside  beckons  the  town- 
weary  Americans  seeking  restful  sur- 
roundings. What  the  countryside  pro- 
vides is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  the 
people.  The  ugly  signs  of  rural  poverty 
still  are  around  us.  Impoverished  farm 
and  ranch  lands  still  deprive  the  Nation 
of  a  gi-eater  beauty  and  a  greater  pros- 
perity which  can  be  had. 

Nebraskans,  through  their  efforts  to 
conserve  and  develop  the  soil  and  water 
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resources  of  the  State,  have  restored 
much  natural  beauty  to  the  landscape 
and  have  assured  the  lasting  beauty  of 
many  acres.  But  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  and  make  our  State  and  Nation 
still  moie  beautiful  and  more  prosperous. 
And  only  the  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple can  make  it  so. 


F-imness  in  Vietnam  Is  the  Only  R^g^.t 
Coarse 


the  course  of  appeasement  and  retreat — are 
enormously  greater. 

President  Johnson  summed  up  the  matter 
in  these  words: 

"This  Is  the  clearest  lesson  of  our  time. 
From  Munich  until  today,  we  have  learned 
that  to  yield  to  aggression  brings  only  great- 
er threats  and  brlnr^s  even  more  destructive 
war.  To  stand  firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
lasting  peace.  •  •  *  Wherever  we  have  stood 
firm,  aj^grossion  has  been  halted,  peace  1-rs 
been  restored,  and  liberty  has  been  maln- 
f'ined.  This  w;-s  true  vindcr  President  Tru- 
min,  under  Pr^.^idcnt  Eisenhower,  under 
President  Kerncdv.  rnd  it  v/iU  be  true  a^^la 
i.\  routhenst  Asia." 


For  both  events,  the  commission  has 
prepared  special  cachets,  and  covers  will 
be  dispatched  from  Fort  Washita  and 
from  Fort  Towson.  Those  wishing  to 
have  covers  cacheted  may  send  the  same 
to  tlic  Oklahoma  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission.  1108  Colcord  Builriins, 
Oklahoma  Citr.  Covers  should  be  clearly 
marked  for  c  ther  "Fort  Washita"  or  for 

x' vjl  t     X.0\.3.:t\. 

r.Ir.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  r.U  Members 
ah  invitation  to  come  to  Oklahoma  and 
take  part  in  these  festivities  marking 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 


EXTEIJ3ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVI!-'S 

OP   TENNESSEE 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fmnness  with  flexibility  to  ne- 
gotiate, if  the  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, as  proposed  by  President  Johnson, 
appears  to  be  the  proper  and  sound  pol- 
icy to  pursue  in  the  Vietnam  crisis. 

In  amplification  on  this  policy  and 
rooition.  under  unanimous  con.scnt.  I 
place  my  remarks  contained  in  my  re- 
cent newsletter — Capitol  Comments — in 
t!:e  Co-  c-;'-"==^-ONAL  Record. 

This  newsletter,  dated  May  3,  entitled 
'liimness  \n  Vietnam  Is  the  Only  Right 
Course"  follows: 

(r.cm  Capitol  Comments] 

r-n..i:.F.S3   IN   Vietnam   Is  the   Only  VJIicht 

Course 

I  By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Congress. 
Fourth  District,  Tennessee) 
Our  coimtry's  stand  In  Vietnam  Is  upper- 
most In  the  thoughts  of  Congress,  as  it  is  In 
every  American  home. 

Nine  months  have  elapsed  since  Congress, 
by  concurrent  resolution,  voiced  virtually 
unanimous  bipartis.-\n  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's firm  policy  against  Communist 
a-Trerslon  in  southeast  Asia.  Not  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  and  only  tv/o  Members 
of  the  Senate  voted  against  this  resolution. 

D:;c'.aring  that  the  peace  and  security  of 
southeast  Asia  are  vital  to  our  country's 
national  security  interests,  the  resolution 
called  for  "all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
an  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  prevent  further  aprgression." 

Congressional  support  of  President  John- 
sen  remains  overwhelmingly  strong  because 
he  is  carrying  out  this  policy  with  notable 
fidelity  and  resolution,  and  also  because  It 
grows  increasingly  clear  that  this  Is  the  right 
policy  for  the  United  St?.tes. 

Our  Government  has  demonstrated  In 
every  poesible  way  that  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  go  to  the  conference  table  the  min- 
ute t'le  Commu'^ists  cense  tlieir  on. 
At  the  same  time,  our  coxmtry  i:.  ;  it 
crystal  clear  that  there  will  be  no  negotia- 
tior.3  as  long  as  aggrosiicn  continvics. 

Mer»nwhile,  both  military  and  diplomatic 
pressures  are  being  vigorously  applied  to  con- 
vince the  Communists  that  continued  ag- 
gression Is  neither  wise  nor  profitable.  These 
pressures  are  being  used  with  great  skill, 
and  with  carefully  measured  restraint  to  pre- 
vent escalation  of  the  conflict  if  possible. 

This  policy  of  measured  response — of 
"firmness  with  moderation,  readiness  for 
peace  with  refusal  to  retreat" — will  continue 
to  be  pressed  with  unflagging  zeal.  President 
Johnson  this  week  emphasized  at  his  news 
conference. 

There  are  certainly  risks  In  this  course, 
but  the  dangers  in  an  alternative  policy — 


Oh!^ht:!na  To  ncnscm'j^r  Fort  Towson  and 
Fort  WashiJa  in  Cer;R!cnies  on  Jane  22 
and  23 


Grof.ndbrenldng  Ceremonies  for  $15  Mil- 
lion Expansion  Program  for  the  Long 
Island  Jewish  Hospital,  Nsw  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y. 


es;tension  OF  remarks 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
act  of  surrender  of  the  Civil  War  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  memorial  and  pageant  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  at  Fort  Towson, 
Okla..  on  June  23,  1965. 

The  war  in  Indian  Territory  was  bit- 
ter and  hard-fought.  Indian  against 
Indian,  the  Confederate  forces  under 
ig.  Gen.  Stand  Waite,  the  first  Ameri- 
caii  Indian  to  attain  the  rank  of  regu- 
larly commissioned  general  officer,  held 
out  to  the  last.  For  several  weeks,  as 
June  came  to  the  Indian  country,  he  re- 
fused to  believe  the  rumors  coming  up 
from  New  Orleans  that  his  beloved  Con- 
federacy had  surrendered  and  General 
L?e  had  laid  down  his  r.rms. 

On  June  23.  after  seeing  the  Choctaw 
forces  under  Chief  Pitchlynn  surrender 
the  day  precedin^r.  General  Waite  signed 
a  formal  surrender  and,  parole  at  his 
Fort  Towson  headquarters  with  Lt.  Col. 
Asa  Matthews,  who  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  Indian  country  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the 
Confedei-ate  Indians. 

Elaborate  ceremonies  are  planned  for 
the  morning  of  June  23  at  Fort  Towson. 
The  ruins  of  this  once  important  frontier 
military  post,  then  in  the  Choctaw  Na- 
tion and  located  only  several  miles  north- 
ea.st  of  the  modern  town  of  the  same 
name,  are  gaunt  and  imprrrsive.  Oc- 
cupied throughout  the  war  by  Confeder- 
ate Forces,  the  post  was  never  arrain  oc- 
cupied by  Federal  troorps.  V/ith  its  day  of 
glory  as  the  scene  of  the  last  Confederate 
general  ofTicer  to  surrender,  it  soon 
passed  into  forgotten  limbo. 

On  June  22,  the  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society  will  dedicate  the  completely  re- 
habilitated Fort  Washita,  a  once  impor- 
tant miUtary  post  established  in  1842  by 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  The  afternoon 
of  June  22  will  see  the  actual  firing  at 
Fort  Washita  of  Confederate  field  ar- 
tillery, conducted  under  the  direction  of 
modern  artillerymen  from  Fort  Sill, 
Okla. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TI\T:S 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  V/OLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, April  11,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  at- 
tend the  groundbreaking  ceremonies 
which  inaugurated  tlie  $15  million  ex- 
pansion pvograra  of  the  Long  Island  Jew- 
ish Hospital,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  F.  Wagner,  was  also  pres- 
ent and  read  an  official  proclamation  an- 
nouncing April  11  as  "The  Long  Island 
Jewish  Hospital  Day."  He  referred  to 
this  hospital  as  the  guardian  of  commu- 
nity health  both  for  its  wide  range  of 
services  and  the  excellent  quality  of  those 
services.  More  than  750  guests  heard 
the  mayor  extend  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Jack  S.  Liebowitz,  president  of  the  hos- 
pital, to  Dr.  Peter  Rogatz,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  hospital,  to  the  sincere,  de- 
voted, and  hard-working  trustees  and  to 
the  excellent  medical  staff.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  success  of  the  hospital's  three- 
way  program  of  patient  care,  medical 
training,  and  research  during  the  11 
years  since  its  inception.  The  mayor 
publicly  acclaimed  the  Long  Island  Jew- 
ish Hospital  for  having  been  deemed 
worthy  of  accepting  the  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  over  1.300  beds  at  the 
Queens  General  HospiLal  Center. 

Mr.  Liebowitz  outlined  the  ncv  health 
facilities  which  wiH  be  available  to  the  3 
million  Long  Island  residents.  An  open- 
heart  surgical  suite,  expanded  service 
for  premature  babies,  a  psychiatvic  in- 
patient service  and  an  enlarged  intensive 
care  program  for  treatment  of  the  criti- 
cally ill  were  but  a  few  of  those  men- 
tioned. 

Nar-r;au  County  Executive  Eugene  H. 
Nickerson  commented  that,  while  the 
hospital  spans  the  Queens  and  Nassau 
County  line  and  most  of  the  22-ac-e 
tract  is  in  Queens,  he  has  always  proudly 
claimed  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospitrl 
as  a  Nassau  hospital.  He  also  stated 
that  almost  half  of  all  those  who  come 
to  the  various  clinics  for  out-patient 
treatment  are  Nassau  County  residents. 


Mr.  Irving  Mitchel  Felt,  president  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 
of  New  York,  told  the  assembled  guests 
that  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital's 
building  program  is  part  of  the  federa- 
tions  $180  million  City  of  Life  Building 
Fund  program. 

Dr.  Peter  Rogatz,  executive  director  of 
the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital,  cited 
the  hospital's  achievements  during  the 
past  decade:  a  comprehensive  program 
v.hich  includes  43  diiTevent  climes,  a  di- 
vision of  nuclear  medicine,  the  only  ado- 
lescent clinic  and  the  only  premature 
nursery  center  on  Long  Island.  Dr.  Ro- 
gatz concluded  his  message  with  the 
promise  to  incorporate  the  best  ideals  of 
medicine  and  the  best  goals  of  our  dem- 
ocratic society  into  evei-y  aspect  and 
every  program  of  the  Long  Island  Jewish 
Hospital. 

All  those  attending  this  memorable 
groundbreaking  ceremony  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  Mr.  Richard  Tucker  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  sing  an 
inspiring  rendition  of  our  National  An- 
them, accompanied  by  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  Band. 

The  need  and  demand  for  more  and 
better  health  services  are  at  an  all-time 
high  in  this  country.  Our  population  is 
growing  and  our  lifespan  increasing. 
We  in  government  must  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  those  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  continue  their  research,  ever 
mindful  that  each  new  advance  will  ben- 
efit us  all,  regardless  of  where  we  live. 
,  Incorporated  in  the  expansion  plans  of 
'  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital  are  the 
Samuel  and  Lena  Schwartz  Research 
Center  and  the  Evelyn  and  Saul  L.  Ep- 
stein Teaching  Center,  vital  cores  from 
which  we  can  anticipate  improvement 
in  the  health  standards  of  our  Nation. 

LIJH  has  come  a  long  v^ay  since  a 
group  of  farsighted  community  leaders 
met  to  discuss  the  creation  of  a  hospital 
that  would  answer  the  health  needs  of 
the  rapidly  growing  suburban  area.  The 
need:  An  institution  with  a  superior 
blending  of  comprehensive  patient  care, 
high  quality  teaching,  and  imaginative 
research.  The  Long  Island  Jewish  Hos- 
pital has  met  this  need. 

On  reaching  its  present  eminence, 
unique  for  a  voluntary  hospital  of  its  size, 
LIJH  stops  a  moment — not  to  rest — but 
to  reflect  upon  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  and  to  lay  even  broader  plans 
for  the  future. 

More  than  most  institutions,  the  Long 
Island  Jewish  Hospital,  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  believed  in  its  own  future  and 
has  followed  its  own  course.  It  was  a 
courageous  beginning,  made  possible 
through  the  help  of  the  trustees  and  staff 
members  who  dedicated  their  effort,  skill, 
and  vision  to  founding  a  hospital  with 
emphasis  on  excellence.  Only  the  best 
would  do. 

S3  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital 
charts  its  course  today.  The  excellent 
patient  care,  the  range  of  research  inves- 
tigation, and  the  teaching  of  young  doc- 
tors and  doctors-to-be  all  serve  to  carry 
out  the  broad  concepts  of  the  founding 
fathers.  Patients  represent  all  races, 
creeds,  and  colors — no  one  is  turned 
away. 

Above  all,  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hos- 
pital looks  to  the  future;  it  moves  ahead. 


wants  to  accomplish  greater  things  in 
its  service  to  mankind.  The  LIJH,  writh 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  and  gen- 
erous community,  looks  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  next  decade,  and  the 
decades  that  follow. 


Lincoln  College  in  Lincoln,  III.,  Celebrates 
Its  100th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1965  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Lincoln  College,  Lin- 
coln, 111.  Originally  known  as  Lincoln 
University,  this  institution  is  the  first 
and  only  one  to  be  named  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  while  he  still  lived,  and  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  on  February  6,  1865.  On 
March  4  of  that  year  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  Piesident  Lincoln  advising 
him  that  the  college  was  being  founded 
and  named  in  his  honor.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  of  Col.  Robert  Latham,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  reads  as 

follows: 

Lincoln,  III., 

AfarcTi  4,  1865. 
His  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Deae  Sir:   By  request  of  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Lincoln  University, 
whose  address  this  will  accompany,  I  write 
to  inform  you  more  fully  of  the  university 
and  of  the  prosperity  of  our  town,  believing 
you  feel  a  lively  Interest  In  it,  on  account 
of    its    being   named   for   you   before   Presi- 
dential honors  had  any  influence.     Lincoln 
contains   about   2,800   inhabitants.     Houses 
are  going  up  almost  daily  and  it  Is  expected 
that  there  will  be  from   100  to  200  dwell- 
ing   houses    go    up    this    season,   mostly    of 
a     good     quality,     business     has     increased 
fully  In  proportion  to  the  inhabitants.    Our 
people  although  not  very  wealthy,  are  very 
enterprising,  and  are  very  anxious,  in  fact 
determined  to  make  the  university  a  suc- 
cess.    Messrs.  Wyatt  Gillett  and  I  donated 
10  acres  of  land,  that  we  were  offered  $6,000 
for,  and  $3,000  In   cash  to  it,  several  other 
persons  $1,000  each,  and  nearly  all  the  citi- 
zens  something.     The   friends   of   the   town 
propose   to   build   one   wing   of   the   build- 
ing.    And  the  church  propose   to  endow  It 
with    $200000   as    soon    as   $100,000   endow- 
ment fund  Is  raised,  they  to  go  on  and  fin- 
ish the  buildings.    The  school  to  commence 
as  soon  as  this  wing  of  the  building  is  com- 
pleted and  $50,000  endowment  fund  is  raised. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  get  suf- 
ficient funds  to  builff  a  house  that  will  do 
Justice  to  the  name  and  place. 

Hoping  that  we  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  our  own  beloved  Illinois  ere 
the  summer  passes, 

I  am  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  Latham. 

Twelve  years  earlier  when  the  city  of 
Lincoln  was  founded,  the  proprietors 
named  the  town  for  Mr.  Lincoln  before 
he  became  famous. 

The  founding  of  Lincoln  College  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  Civil  War.    The  Cum- 


berland Presbyterian  Church  whose 
memberships  were  principally  located  in 
the  Cumberland  area  of  the  south,  had 
nevertheless  strong  memberships  in  cer- 
tain northern  areas  that  had  been  settled 
by  southerners.  The  town  of  Lincoln 
was  one  of  these.  Therefore,  when  the 
synods  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
decided  to  locate  a  college  in  the  then 
great  northwest,  the  town  of  Lincoln 
made  a  strong  bid  and  the  church  com- 
missioners decided  to  accept  the  city's 
offer. 

The  ground  for  the  first  building.  Uni- 
versity Hall  was  broken  on  Febiniary  12, 
1865,  according  to  legend.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  building  proceeded  rapidly 
and  in  September  of  1865  the  late  Presi- 
dent's great  friend  and  political  sup- 
porter, Gov.  Richard  Oglesby,  of  II- 
Unois,  delivered  the  dedicatory  address 
for  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone.  By 
1866  the  building  was  completed  and 
classes  began  in  November  of  that  year. 
Classes  have  been  held  in  this  historic 
building  each  year  since  that  time,  mak- 
ing it  one  of  central  lUinois'  oldest  col- 
legiate structures  in  continuous  use. 

The  college  began  its  instruction  with 
a  4-year  liberal  arts  program.  Strong 
church  connections  were  maintained 
through  the  decades  until  1929  when,  be- 
cause of  reduced  financial  circumstances 
and  because  of  increasing  interest  in  the 
2-year  junior  college  program,  Lincoln 
College  became  a  2-year  institution. 

Since  1929  Lincoln  College  has  con- 
tinued to  function  as  a  leading  2-year, 
coeddcational  institution  specializing  in 
a  liberal  arts  program  designed  to  serve 
the  special  interests  of  college  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Most  graduates  trans- 
fer to  a  wide  variety  of  4-year  institu- 
tions after  2  years  at  Lincoln  College. 
Since  1950  the  college  has  grown  from 
less  than  100  students  to  an  enrollment 
of  500  in  1965. 

In  addition  to  the  transfer  program  of 
the  regular  academic  year,  the  college 
has  pioneered  in  a  summer  program  of 
reviev;  courses  for  students  who  need 
additional  preparation  to  their  high 
school  training  for  successful  college 
achievement.  This  has  proved  to  be 
highly  successful  for  a  large  number  of 
students. 

As  part  of  the  observance  of  the  cen- 
tennial year,  the  college  held  the  dedica- 
tion of  Harts  Memorial  Science  Hall  on 
September  27,  1964.  This  new  facility 
contains  the  most  modern  laboratories 
and  equipment  for  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology,  as  well  as  offices  for  staff 
members  and  the  academic  dean.  A  new 
general  college  library  is  on  the  ground 
floor. 

On  February  6,  1965,  the  exact  100th 
anniversary  of  Lincoln  College's  charter, 
a  centennial  convocation  was  held  on  the 
campus  in  which  a  symposium  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  gave  addresses.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Ann  Ida,  president  of  Munde- 
lein  College,  spoke  on  the  future  of  edu- 
cation for  w-omen;  Prof.  John  Hope 
Franklin  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
spoke  concerning  the  future  of  education 
for  underprivileged  citizens;  Prof.  Rob- 
ert J.  Havighurst  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  spoke  concerning  the  future  of 
liberal  arts  colleges,  and  Prof.  Norman 
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J.  DeWitt  of  the  University  of  Minnc- 
sola  spoke  concerning  liberal  arts  col- 
leccs  and  the  future  of  the  traditional 
■-.\\c  disciplines.  Over  100  dele- 
rijjm  the  leading  coUescs  and  uni- 
versiti^  were  present.  Ten  leading  edu- 
carors  and  citizens  were  awarded  hon- 
or.iry  decrees  at  this  time,  and  In  addi- 
V.on  to  tiic  four  symposium  speskcrs  this 
i.^c^jded:  INIilburn  P.  Akers,  ediicr,  Chi- 
crso  Sun-Times;  President  Robert  G. 
Bone.  Illinois  State  University;  Eicuard 
G.  Browne,  executive  director,  Illinois 
Dorrd  of  Higher  Education:  President 
Nelson  Glueck,  ^ebrcw  Unio.i  College- 
Jewish  Iiistiiule  of  Religion;  Richard 
Paul  Gr.icbcl,  minister.  First.  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Springfield,  and  President 
Sharvy  Umbeck,  Knox  Colle^re. 

Tiie  final  event  of  the  centennial  year 
will  be  the  100th  anniversary  commence- 
ment to  be  held  June  13  at  which  time 
Senator  Ralph  Yareorough  will  be  the 
speaker.  A  special  committee  is  prepr.r- 
ing  a  centennial  histoiY  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege which  will  be  published  in  Septem- 
ber as  the  final  commemorative  act  of 
the  centennial  year. 

President  RajTnond  N.  Dooley.  when 
asked  about  the  future  of  the  college, 
5^1.1  that  it  appears  to  be  very  bright,  in- 
C;d,  always  providing  that  we  continue 
to  follow  the  ideals  and  examples  of  sim- 
plicity, sincerity,  and  service  exemplified 
by  our  great  mentor.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  I  know  that 
I  express  the  views  of  the  people  in  my 
district  in  wishing  Lincoln  College  the 
very  best  in  the  second  100  years  of  its 
existence.  It  is  serving  a  great  need  to 
the  children  emerging  from  the  high 
schools  in  the  Middle  West.  I  know  it 
will  have  the  good  wishes  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  as  it  goes  about  its 
job  of  educating  young  men  and  women 
in  preparation  for  their  responsibilities 
in  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 


The  22d  Anniversary  of  the  Destruction 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  22  years 
ago  the  world  witnessed  one  of  the  great- 
est di.splays  of  raw  courage  ever  seen 
anywhere. 

For  42  days  the  heroic  Jewish  resi- 
dents of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  held  off  the 
ria^sed  might  of  Nazi  Germany.  In 
many  cases  fighting  with  their  bare 
hands  the  Jews  withstood  every  attack 
the  Nazis  could  make  until  finally  the 
last  gallant  outposts  were  overwhelmed 
by  flamethrowers  and  saturation  bom- 
bardment. 

Probably  never  in  history  has  the  world 
been  given  a  better  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
people  that  has  enabled  them  to  survive 
cve:y  kind  of  persecution. 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  handful 
of  Jews  managed  to  escape  from  the 
sealed-off  ghetto  through  the  Warsaw 
sewer  system  and  ultimately  joined  the 
luidcrground  who  were  then  fighting  to 
throw  off  the  Nazi  yoke.  Of  these,  a  few 
lived  to  become  part  of  the  movement 
which  established  the  long  av.aited  na- 
tional Jewish  state  in  Israel. 

On  Thursday.  April  29.  1065.  the  Amer- 
ican Zionist  Organization  and  .30  other 
national  and  metropnlitan  Jewith  orga- 
nizations held  commemorative  exercises 
in  New  York  City.  It  is  fitting  that  tney 
held  these  services  to  remind  us  of  the 
heroism  of  the  gallant  Jews  who  for  12 
days  held  off  the  greatest  military  ma- 
chine ever  assembled  in  the  history  of 
mankind  by  one  nation. 

We  must  always  keep  this  event  fresh 
in  our  memoiT.  lest  we  forget. 


Remarks  of  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  for  the 
Iia!ian-T;ibi;ne  Av/ards  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOS?.?H  C.  MIN^SH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

i:;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  MINiSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21,  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Peter 
Rodino.  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
dinner  in  New  Jersey  sponsored  by  the 
AMICIS — Active  Member  Italian-Amer- 
ican Commjmity  Interest,  at  which 
awards  were  piesented  to  five  outstand- 
ing Italian-Americans  by  the  Italian- 
Tribune,  a  fine  weekly  newspaper.  His 
moving  speech,  which  was  climaxed  by 
a  letter  of  commendation  from  our  great 
President  Johnson,  is  one  I  would  here- 
with like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
follow  Members: 

Remarks  of  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  for  the 
Italian-Tribune  Awards  Dinner 

M.iyor  Conte.  Mr.  Caputo,  Mr.  Tuzzolo. 
reverend  clergy,  distinguished  honorees,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  Marc  Anthony's  fa- 
mous oration — when  he  came  to  bury  Cae- 
sar, not  to  praise  him — is  one  of  the  great 
speeches  of  liter.^ture. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  speech,  the 
friend  of  the  slain  Caesar  seeks  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  a  hor.tile  crowd  in  the  Forum. 
He  does  so  by  pointing  out: 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  Interred  with  their 
bones  •   •   •■• 

That  app.ircntly  was  the  common  fate  of 
man.  whether  hijh  or  low  in  ranlc.  in  those 
ancient  days  before  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  empire.  Fortunately,  civilization  has 
marched  forward.  And  we  have  learned  to 
appreciate  and  to  remember  the  good  men 
do.  And  this  wonderful  banquet  tonight 
o.Ters  fresh  proof  of  our  progress. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  for  the 
second  annual  Tribune  awards  dinner.  We 
are  here  to  pay  tribute,  with  the  AMICIS,  to 
the  good  deeds,  to  the  contributions  and 
achlevementcs  of  five  outstanding  members 
of  the  Italian-American  community. 

They  richly  and  abundantly  deserve  the 
recognition  and  honor  we  are  bestowing 
upon  them.  And  the  impact  of  their  good 
works  will  live  on.  even  after  them. 


F.ither  R\igglero,  our  otitstanding  citizen, 
for  his  significant  and  monumental  accom- 
plishments through  30  fruitful  years  of  iriin- 
istering  to  his  flock  at  St.  Lucy's,  Mrs.  Im- 
macolata  Gill,  our  woman  of  the  year,  for  her 
unselfish  efforts  in  the  cati:e  of  charity,  Vic 
Dl  Pilippo.  who  has  c.irnetl  a  coveted  place  in 
our  hall  of  sjiorts,  Tom  Longo,  a  football  stnr 
at  Notre  D.^nie.  and  Jim  Le  Pore,  a  gridiron 
st.iudout  at  Essex  Catholic,  who  have  been 
sclDctod  for  scholastic  ti'vards.  Yes,  thoy  dc- 
£er\e  llie  recognition  nnd  honor  we  record 
ticm.  And  even  mere.  For  by  their  .".c- 
complishmcnt.?,  by  th**ir  high  rtindirds  of 
c\3cll"nc?.  th?y  have  impnrtci  quality  and 
bright  lu:ter  to  the  entire  It.Tlo-.'VniPfic.Tn 
community.'  For  this,  c:\ch  cf  us  owes  them 
coiitinu'ng  th.-'.nk:;. 

And  in  snoaliiiig  of  the  It  ilo-Amerlc.in 
commun.ty,  let  us  not  forget  thnt  we  r.rc  a 
n?.t!on  of  Immigrants.  Tlio  cccds  of  Amer- 
ica's grentncss  were  pl.inlcd  by  imuii  rr.-.nt 
h.'^nd.';  and  watered  with  immigrant  swcit. 

With  hope  in  theh*  hcnrts,  they  c.-.me  in 
sc;irch  of  liberty  and  freeriom,  our  f.Ttlieis 
and  our  f.7thcrs"  fathers.  They  left  the  tiny 
villag'^s  and  hamlets  of  their  birth  to  under- 
take the  long,  and  arduous  Journey  through 
lonely  mountain  passes  and  across  a  strange 
se.^— to  a  new  start,  in  a  new  world. 

Whether  we  are  l.-^t,  2d,  5th,  or  10th  gen- 
eration Americans,  I  believe  it  is  good  for  all 
of  xis  to  remember  this  humble  and  hazard- 
ous arrival.  And  history  has  shown  that 
v.e  are  r.o  less  patriotic  because  we  still 
cherish  the  traditions  of  our  forebears  and 
find  enjoyment  and  delight  In  the  festivals 
mid  foods  which  they  enjoyed. 

And  whether  we  are  1st,"  2d,  5th,  or  10th 
prrrra'.ion  Americans,  we  have  not  lacked 
the  courage  in  facing  imknown  and  untold 
dangers,  because  we  carry  with  us  the  power 
to  dream  bold  Columbian  drearfSs. 

V.'e  do  not  forget  that  the  tired  and  the 
poor,  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed,  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  the  seekers  of  freedom 
came  from  the  old  world  to  the  new  In  quest 
of  dignity,  equality  and  opportunity.  They 
brought  with  them  their  religion  and  their 
culture,  their  arts  and  their  crafts,  their 
skills  and  their  ambitions.  And  with  bare 
and  bleeding  hands  they  pushed  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom  forward,  and  they  helped 
to  make  America  greet.  And  they  became 
part  of  its  epic  of  greatness. 

They  became  God's  priests  and  mission- 
aries, lawyers  and  doctors,  businessmen  and 
bankers,  artists  and  musicians,  teachers  and 
professors,  workers  and  executives.  In  time 
of  war,  they  proved  their  patriotism,  fighting 
and  dying  for  the  adopted  nation  they  loved. 

Yes.  they  came,  from  the  old  world  to  the 
new.  With  warmth  In  their  souls,  the  Co- 
lumbian dream  In  their  hearts  and  a  deter- 
mination to  succeed  In  their  minds.  With 
straining  muscles  and  oozing  sweat,  they 
built  the  roads  and  highways,  the  railways 
and  skyscrapers,  and  cities,  large  and  small, 
and  for  good  meo.sure  they  threw  In  all  their 
love  and  loyalty  and  devotion.  And  they 
became  Intertwined  in  the  fabric  of  their 
adciptsd  land,  and  they  enriched  the  tapc.itry 
of  American  heritage. 

They  labored  unselfishly  that  we  who  fol- 
lowed them  could  Inherit  the  p  Iccless  gifts 
and  t:-cr>sured  traditions  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  nation — and  an  Inheritors  of  this 
rich  legacy — be  Its  guardians  and  trustees,  to 
protect  and  p  escrvc  for  those  who  come  after 
us. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  dramatic  history,  it  Is 
only  right  that  we  take  modest  pride  In  the 
achievements  of  the  award  winners  we  are 
honoring  here  tonight.  Just  as  we  share  par- 
donable p  Ide  In  the  landmark  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Fermls  of  atomic  science,  the 
LaGuardias,  the  Cclebrczzes  and  the  Pas- 
tores  of  politics,  the  DlMagglcs  of  baseball, 
and  the  Como.s  aiM^  Carusos  of  song. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  members  of  the  Italian- 
Amorlcan  community  to  honor  their  own.    It 


Is  another  thing  for  those  outside  the  com- 
munity to  acclaim  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
our  sons  and  daughters  and  kinsmen  for 
their  meaningful  contributions  to  a  better 
America  and  a  greater  America. 

And  so  I  am  particularly  pleased  and  highly 
honored  to  bring  this  message  from  the  White 
House,  Washington,  April  22,  1965: 
•To  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the 
AMICIS: 
•It  is  a  pleasure  to  once  again  join  your 
fine  Congressmen  Pete  Rodino  and  Joe 
MiKisH  in  extending  to  you  my  warm  greet- 
ings, and  r^ood  wishes. 

"I  highly  commend  your  enthusiasm  to 
keep  alive  the  clierished  traditions  brought  to 
our  shores  by  the  men  and  women  of  Italian 
origin.  Through  your  many  contributions 
toward  this  end,  you  have  both  preserved  and 
enriched  a  bright  and  enduring  part  of  our 
American  heritage. 

•■You  have  my  cordial  reg'irds  for  your 
continued  success  in  the  years  ahead. 

liYNDON  B.  Johnson." 


The  Dangers  of  Negotiating  With  the 
Communists 


EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

FUCsNSKi 


HON.  ROMAN  C. 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUTS 

Tuesday,  May  4,  19S5 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Zbigniew  Slypulkowski.  1  of  16  mem- 
bers of  Poland's  wartime  underground 
government  who  were  taken  from  War- 
saw to  Moscow  just  before  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  supposedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  postwar  peace 
agreement  and  then  jailed  by  the  Soviets 
on  trumped  up  charges,  is  visiting  Wash- 
ington this  spring.  We  are  particular- 
ly fortunate  to  have  hmi  here  in  Amer- 
ica at  a  time  which  maiks  tlie  20th  an- 
niversai-y  of  Soviet  treachery  committed 
against  the  Polish  underground  leaders, 
who  were  taken  to  Moscow,  where  upon 
their  arrival  they  were  immediately  ar- 
rested and  interned  in  the  infamous 
Lubianka  prison. 

Mr.  Stypulkowski  refused  to  plead 
guilty  or  crack  under  the  Soviet  system 
of  psychological  brainwashing. 

I  should  like  to  include  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  own  remarks  a  statement 
issued  by  Mr.  Stypulkov;ski  in  observance 
of  his  20th  anniversary.  I  believe  his 
statement  is  particularly  significant  and 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  oin-  Armed  Forces  since  Mr.  Stypul- 
kowski is  today  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  Commu- 
nist brainwashing  techniques.  He  per- 
sonally was  the  victim  of  these  tech- 
niques, and  the  fact  th^t  he  survived  tliis 
Communist  ordeal  is  a  tribute  to  his 
strength  and  his  firm  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  humin  d'gnity. 

Mr.  Stypulkowski,  author  of  the  book, 
"Invitation  to  Moscow,"  presently  is  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  States  of  the 
Polish  Consul  of  Unity,  which  is  sta- 
tioned in  London  and  continues  its  re- 
ci'tance  to  Communist  domination  of 
Poland. 

On  March  28,  1945,  when  it  appeared 
the  Soviet  Army  would  occupy  the  whole 


of  Poland,  the  16  Polish  underground 
leaders  were  invited  by  Marshal  Zhukov, 
Supreme  Commander  of  Soviet  forces  in 
Poland,  to  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  about  future  relations  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland. 

Mr.  Stypulkowski  was  a  member  of  the 
Polish  underground  movement  in  War- 
saw at  that  time,  and  helped  organize 
reislstance  through  sabotage  of  Na^i  oc- 
cupation forces. 

Marshal  Zhukov  sent  word  that  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  16  Polish 
leaders  were  authorized  by  Stalin. 

Mr.  Stypulkowski  and  his  colleagues 
contacted  by  radio  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment in  Exile  in  London  for  instructions. 
The  Polish  Government  in  Exile  in  Lon- 
don in  turn  contacted  the  United  States 
and  British  Governments  and  v,-ere  told 
not  to  reject  this  "generous  gesture  by 
Stalin  because  it  might  be  the  last  chance 
for  survival  of  the  Polish  nation." 

Under  this  pres.«ure,  the  Polish  under- 
ground government  in  Warsav;  accepted 
Zhukov's  invitation  but  not  w-ithout  their 
own  suspicions.  They  agreed  that  to  re- 
ject the  Soviet's  overtures  would  have 
given  Stalin  an  excellent  excuse  for  eras- 
ing Poland  from  the  map  and  saying  that 
the  Poles  did  not  want  to  negotiate  after 
the  war. 

Part  of  the  arrangement  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  was  that 
Zhukov  would  provide  the  Polish  under- 
ground government  a  Liberator  airplane 
in  which  the  Poles  would  be  flown  to  Lon- 
don for  more  thorough  consultation  with 
the  Polish  Government  in  Exile.  How- 
ever, the  agreement  was  that  first  the 
16  members  must  come  to  dinner  with 
Zhukov  to  demonstrate  to  the  tense  Pol- 
ish population  that  there  was  cooperation 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Polish.  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  war,  the  Polish 
population  was  tremendously  imeasy 
about  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  with- 
in the  Polish  nation,  and  the  Communists 
were  most  anxious  to  establish  an  image 
of  friendly  relations. 

The  16  Polish  leaders  v.-ere  advised  on 
March  29  that  Zhukov  had  to  visit  his 
headquarters  at  the  advanced  Soviet 
positions,  and  were  requested  to  fly  to  his 
headquarters. 

It  was  only  after  boarding  the  Soviet 
plane  and  taking  off  that  the  Polish 
leaders  realized  that  they  were  heading 
for  Moscow.  They  were  told  not  to  be 
concerned  because  Zhukov's  plans  were 
changed  at  the  last  moment  and  he  was 
in  Moscow.  Even  upon  arrival  at  Mos- 
cow the  delegation  of  16  Polish  under- 
ground leaders,  including  Stypulkowski, 
were  received  very  warmly  and  with  top 
honors  at  an  airport  ceremony.  It  was 
not  until  they  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Lubianka  prison  that  they  were  told  that 
they  were  under  arrest,  imprisoned,  and 
charged  with  three  crimes;  First,  ob- 
sti-uctlng  Soviet  efforts  during  the  war; 
second,  that  they  were  German  spies; 
third,  that  they  were  agents  for  the 
Britirh  and  American  intelligence. 

They  were  then  all  exposed  to  unend- 
ing cross-examination  in  Lubianka 
prison  which  Stypulko'vvski  deecribes  as 
Russia's  "laboratory  of  psychological 
brainwashing." 


In  the  book,  "Invitation  to  Moscow," 
Stypulkowski  has  exposed  this  technique 
which  continues  to  be  used  to  this  day 
as  witnessed  by  the  reports  of  U-2  pilot 
Francis  Powers,  and  Prof.  Frederick 
Barghoorn. 

Stypulkowski  is  in  the  United  States 
in  an  effort  to  call  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  these  same  techniques  in  re- 
lation to  developments  in  the  interna- 
tional arena. 

Stypulkowski  was  released  by  the  So- 
viets in  August  1945,  after  surviving  an 
ordeal  of  141  intensive  interrogations. 
His  release  came  after  parliaments 
throughout  the  world  demanded  to  know 
what  had  happened  to  the  16  Polish  un- 
derground leaders.  The  organizing  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  being  held  in 
San  Francisco  in  1945  was  suddenly  dis- 
rupted when  representatives  of  the  Pol- 
ish Government  in  Exile  demanded  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  Stypulkow- 
ski and  his  compatriots. 

President  Roosevelt  personally  inter- 
vened in  behalf  of  the  Pohsh  leaders.  It 
was  only  after  this  type  of  world  indig- 
nation that  the  Soviets  released  StSTJul- 
kowski  and  some  of  his  compatriots. 

Stypulkowski  believes  that  the  free 
world  must  vmderstand  Soviet  psycho- 
logical warfare  techniques  iqi  order  to 
properly  evaluate  the  attitudes  of  the 
Soviets  and  China  in  relationship  to 
Vietnam  and  the  entire  Far  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Stypulkowski's  state- 
ment follows: 


St.\tement  Issued  by  Zbigniew 
Stypulkowski 
(Polish  lawyer  and  one  of  the  16  membeis  of 
Polish  Underground  Government  who  were 
kidnaped  in  Mcirch  1945,  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties and  taken  to  Lubianka  prison) 
This  observance  of  the  20th    anniversary 
of  my  illegal  arrest  by  Soviet  authorities  Is 
not  an  observance  of  an  anniversary  of  xy>Y 
personal  experience. 

It  is  an  observance  of  a  much  greater  and 
deeper  disclosure  to  the  Western  World  of 
the  depth  of  international  and  political  im- 
morality to  which  the  Soviets  may  reach  to 
accomplish  their  purposes.  Sixteen  under- 
ground leaders  of  the  Polish  State,  after  hav- 
ing successfully  led  the  nation  on  behalf  of 
the  Allies  during  World  War  II,  were  taken 
by  force  and  the  dtiplicity  of  a  dishonored 
assurance  of  safe  conduct  by  the  Soviets, 
and  sent  to  Moscow  to  stand  trial. 

Trial  for  what?  Trial  for  crimes  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  crimes?  The  crime 
of  not  surrendering  their  nation  to  Russia. 
This  monstrous  violation  of  the  Integrity  of 
a  nation's  right  to  survive  is  what  we  wit- 
nessed 20  ye.irs  ago.  This  knowledge  has 
been  ours  now  for  this  period  of  time.  Let 
us  not  forget  this  lesson — so  that  the  lesson 
may  pot  be  repeated  at  your  expense  next 
timsj 

We  are  observing  also  the  pitiful  fate  of 
msuiy  of  my  colleagues  who  were  taken  vrith 
me  to  Moscow. 

The  Western  World  stood  aghast  at  this 
obvious  attempt  to  liqiildate  these  16  lead- 
ers bv  means  of  legal  procedure. 

In  deference  to  world  opinion,  the  Soviets 
ma-rrnanimously  meted  out  sentences  rang- 
ing'^from  a  f3w  months  to  10  years.  Tne  re- 
sult? Some  died  in  prison  while  others, 
when  they  returned  to  Poland,  were  inpris- 
oned  again — quietly  this'  time — and  the 
world  hears  of  them  no  more. 

Soviet  mission  accomplished?  Yes.  West- 
ern World  conscience  s::tisfied?    Yes. 

Is  there  something  to  be  learned  here  by 
nations  who  still  preserve  their  national  in- 
tegrity?   I  say  yes. 
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At  this  time  I  wish  to  note  that  Lublanka 
prison,  where  I  was  Incarcerated  and  sub- 
jected to  141  Interrogations  day  and  night 
without  breaking  down  and  confessing  Is  the 
supreme  laboratory  of  Soviet  brainwashing 
techniques.  Being  the  only  one  who  did  not 
confess  makes  me.  I  suppose,  somewhat  ot 
an  expert  in  this  field.  At  least  a  kind  of 
viciim  expert. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  WTitten  a  book 
upDi  these  experiences  hoping  to  make  a 
small  contribution  to  the  world — deeper  and 
broadsr  awareness  of  Communist  brainwash- 
ing techniques — techniques  transferred  from 
applic.^.tion  to  tlie  individual  to  application 
to  whole  nations  and  people.  While 
Lubianka  is  the  laboratory,  the  world  is  the 
field  of  application  for  this  ghastly  science. 

Whether*  it  is  Russian  communism  or 
Chinese  communism  Is  irrevelant.  The 
teclinique  is  the  same  and  its  purpose  Is  but 
one:  "Weaken  and  destroy  the  will  to  resist." 

We  see  this  tcd^y  in  Vietnam.  All  moves 
have  been  learned  in  Lublanka.  Exert  pres- 
sure: make  demands  that  are  excessive;  In- 
timidate: cajole;  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation;  make  the  subject 
we^ry  of  this  continual  resistance;  show  him 
how  he  c.in  end  this  struggle,  reexert  de- 
mands: induce  in  him  a  belief  that  continued 
resistance  is  impractical,  too  costly,  and 
senseless.  Give  him  to  understand  that  there 
is  no  foresjeable  end  to  the  struggle;  the 
future  bri':g5  nothing  but  effort,  and  effort. 
and  ceaseless  effort:  one  has  done  all  that 
one  can;  or.e  now  deserves  that  rest  one  has 
been  promised  if  only  one  gives  in.  Does 
this  sound  f ^.miliar? 

This  is  what  I  have  personally  experienced 
in  Lubianka,  and  this  is  precisely  what  you 
are  e.^:periencirg  as  a  nation  in  Vietnam. 

My  standing  here  before  you— alive  and 
not  broken  down — is  living  proof  that  It  Is 
possible  to  resist  Communist  psychological 
brainwashing,  and  win.  To  successfully  re- 
sist, an  individual.  Uke  a  nation,  must  have 
something  within  him  which  he  loves  very 
mucii  and  will  not  surrender.  It  may  be  his 
sense  of  personal  honor  and  integrity.  It 
may  be  his  love  of  country.  It  may  be  his 
religious  beliefs.  But  whatever  it  is.  it  must 
be  a  positive  value  without  which  to  him  life 
i-  nothing. 

It  must  be  stronger  than  the  fanaticism 
and  hatred  possessed  by  the  enemy.  Once 
the  enemy  realizes  this  fact,  he  is  the  one 
wtio  becomes  weaker  in  his  determination. 
Mor.U  courage  has  sliifted  tiie  balance  in 
favor  of  the  reslster.  Now  the  enemy,  feel- 
ing this  relative  weakness  of  his  own,  begins 
to  concertrate  on  ways  to  develop  compro- 
mises with  his  intended  victim. 

It  is  good  for  our  Western  World  to  remind 
itself  from  time  to  time  of  these  basic  les- 
sons learned  from  the  experiences  of  these 
Polish  leaders.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  real 
and  worthwhile  purpose  of  this  20th  an- 
niversary observance. 
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Mrs.  EOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  had  the  pnvilege  of  introduc- 
ing as  the  main  speaker  for  the  matrix 
t::b!e  of  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  luncheon 
in  Cleveland,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine,  Margaret  Ch.ase 
Smith. 


Theta  Sigma  Phi.  the  professional  or- 
ganization for  women  in  journalism  and 
communication,  works  to  maintain  a  free 
and  responsible  press  with  high  profes- 
sional standards,  to  unite  women  engaged 
in  the  cimmunication  fields,  to  recog- 
nize distinsuished  achievement  of  women 
in  all  media  and  to  encourage  young 
women  to  take  up  careers  in  journalism. 
Tlie  organization  includes  professional 
journalists,  honorary  members  who  have 
achieved  national  distinction  in  letters 
and  communication,  and  students  and 
alumnae  of  joui-nalism  schools. 

That  you  may  know  something  of  this 
exceedingly  constructive  group,  I  am  in- 
cluding with  these  few  words  my  intro- 
duction of  Senator  Smith  and  her  very 
excellent  address  to  the  Theta  Sigma 
Phi: 

iN'TSODUCTtON     07    StN.\T03     M.^UCAHET     CH.ASE 

Smfth  by  Congresswoman  Frances  P. 
Bolton  at  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Confer- 
ence Luncheon 

M;:d;-an  Chairman,  delegates  to  the  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  Press  Conference,  and  friends, 
with  great  jay  I  am  here  to  introduce  a  most 
unusual  woman,  who  exemplifies  what  the 
women  of  America  really  stand  for.  She  has 
won  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  her.  for 
with  radiant  courage  she  has  borne  heavy 
burdens  and  responsibilities  all  her  life. 

Before  her  marriaT;e.  she  was  a  teacher,  an 
executive  in  telephone,  newspaper,  and 
woolen  companies,  and  was  a  nationally  syn- 
dicated columnist  for  more  than  5  years. 

In  1940  she  took  her  husband's  place  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For  9  years  we 
worked  clcsoly  together,  learning  to  respect 
each  other  deep  down  In  the  Inner  reaches  of 
friendship.  Then  she  became  Senator  and  is 
now  in  her  third  term — the  only  woman  to 
have  served  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
She  has  won  every  election  and  built  an 
outstanding  reputation  for  her  State  of 
Maine. 

Both  on  the  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  and  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  she  drew  Presidential  commenda- 
tion for  the  contribution  she  made.  In  the 
Senate  she  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Space.  Government  Operations,  Rules. 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Republican 
policy  committee. 

A  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
Rererve.  she  is  the  acknowledged  champion 
of  Reserve  legislation  In  Congress,  having 
been  cited  for  her  service  by  the  Air  Reserve 
Assnclation,  the  National  Guard  Association, 
and  the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 

Nine  extensive  trips  throughout  the  world 
have  given  her  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  many  countries  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  personalities  with  whom  we 
must  deal.  Few  politically  trained  people  In 
hl-tory  have  conferred  with  as  many  leaders. 
Her  calm  objectivity  makes  her  singularly 
prepared  to  deal  with  important  issues  and 
make  great  decisions. 

Last  summer  it  was  my  privilege  to  second 
the  nomination  of  this  remarkable  woman 
as  Republican  presidential  candidate,  the 
first  woman  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  to 
achieve  this  high  pcsition. 

With  very  great  pleasure  I  present  to  you. 
Senator  MARG.\pnr  Ch.'.se  Smith. 


Remarks  of  Sen.\tor  Mahcaret  Chase  Smith 
It  Is  always  a   great  pleasure  to  Join   In 

tributes  and  recognition  to  Fra.nces  Bolton. 

She  so  richly  deser'.es  them.    She  is  a  credit 

to  her  Nation — a  credit  to  her  State — a  credit 

to  Cleveland — a  credit  to  her  family — and  a 

credit  to  v.-omanliood. 
I   not   only  have  the  deepest  admiration 

for  her  but  I  trcmoiidously  envy  her.    I  wish 


so  much  that  I  had  her  ability  and  her 
talents.  This  envy  of  mine  Is  not  tinged 
In  any  manner  with  a  green  tone  for  I  have 
very  deep  affection  for  her. 

To  me  Frances  Bolton  is  a  symbol  of  the 
finest  things  In  a  human  being.  Recently 
someone  quipped  that  "man  Is  the  link  be- 
tween the  apes  and  human  beings"  making 
the  Inference  that  attainment  of  the  status 
of  human  being  would  not  be  reached  until 
sometime  In  the  distant  future  of  many  cen- 
turies. Ii  there  Is  any  validity  to  this  qu  p, 
then  I  am  sure  that  Frances  Bolton  Is  one 
of  the  rare  e:<ceptlons  of  those  who  have  at- 
tained the  status  of  being  a  human  being. 
If  I  can  serve  any  worthwhile  purpose  in 
life.  It  would  be  to  emulate  Fr-.nce.s  Bol- 
ton— her  V. arm  concern  tor  her  fellow  man, 
her  wisdom,  and  her  courage  and  dedication 
to  moral  and  spiritual  principles.  Today  I 
nm  going  to  attempt  some  emulation  of  her 
moral  and  spiritual  dedication  by  discussing 
a  matter  that  Is  of  growing  concern  to  me 
and  many  others. 

I  liope  that  It  Is  of  Euch  concern  to  ycu, 
and  tliat  my  words  will  so  impress  you,  that 
in  the  very  key  roles  and  positions  that  you 
individually  fill  you  Will  yourself  repeat  the 
message  wherever  you  appropriately  can.  If 
when  I  have  finished  I  have  exposed  myself 
as  being  a  "square."  then  I  will  at  least  have 
partially  accomplished  my  attempt  to  emu- 
late Frances  Bolton  for  the  magnificent 
"square"  that  she  Is. 

A  Washington  radlo-discusslon  commen- 
tator, who  prides  himself  on  being  called 
"controversial,"  on  his  nightly  2-hour  pro- 
gram not  long  ago  called  our  current  era  the 
"goof-off  age."  I  don't  know  that  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  him,  but  I  do  know  that 
there  Is  much  truth  In  his  allegation,  and 
even  if  his  colorful  characterization  is  a  bit 
extreme,  it  is  more  accurate  thUn  extreme. 

My  way  of  putting  It  would  be  that  we 
live  m  a  time  when  there  Is  a  disturbing 
and  distressing  "gloriiicatlon  of  the  prag- 
matist"  In  the  extreme.  We  see  It  in  all  walks 
of  life — in  all  ages — in  private  life — in  public 
life — in  business — among  workers — in  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  before  saying  any  more,  let  us  first 
take  a  look  at  pragmatism,  an  "ism"  that  is 
far  more  prevalent  and  widespread  than  com- 
munism and  Is  among  us  daily  more  than 
almost  any  other  "ism"  you  can  mention. 
What  is  pragmatism,  this  doctrine  of  the 
glorified  praE;matlsts?  Its  philosophy  Is  the 
doctrine  that  practical  results  are  the  sole 
test  of  truth  and  that  the  end  Justifies  the 
means. 

In  today's  growing,  but  tragic,  emphasis 
on  materialism,  we  find  a  perversion  of  the 
values  of  things  In  life  as  we  once  knew 
them.  For  example,  the  creed  once  tauglit 
clalldren  as  they  grew  up  was  that  the  most 
Important  thing  was  not  In  whether  you  won 
or  lost  the  game  but  rather  in  how  you 
played  the  game. 

"That  high  level  attitude  that  stresses  the 
moral  side  no  longer  dominates  In  this  age 
of  pragmatic  materialism  that  increasingly 
worships  the  opposite  creed  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means  or  the  attitude  of  get 
what  you  can  in  any  way,  manner  or  means 
that  you  can. 

But  let's  get  a  little  more  earthy  on  what 
this  means.  You  will  remember  the  days 
when  we  were  told  by  our  parents  that  more 
Important  than  winning  or  losing  was  how 
you  played  the  game.  It  w.as  the  'means 
rather  than  the  end  that  was  important  and 
stressed. 

With  the  pragmatlst.  it  Is  just  the  oppo- 
site— for  the  stress  Is  on  winning  or  grabbing 
the  ultimate  objective  no  matter  how  you 
do  it  and  no  matter  what  means  and  tactics 
you  resort  to  In  order  to  get  that  objective. 
Gone  too  much  Is  the  reverence  and  honor 
of  playing  the  game  fair  and  square  regard- 
less of  the  final  outcome.  Too  prevalent 
now    is    the    derisive    attitude    toward    the 
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square,  who  is  foolish  enough  to  conduct 
liunself  by  the  concept  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  that  of  earning  his  way  Instead  of  cut- 
ting corners  the  easy  and  cheap  way. 

For  too  many  Americans  are  constantly 
looking  for  the  easy  way  to  do  things — for 
the  short  cut — for  the  quick  way  out  of  a 
j)roblem. 

Too  many  Americans  are  trying  to  reduce 
with  quick,  easy  shortcut  methods  such 
as  the  various  goopy  diet  drinks,  instead  of 
the  natural  way  by  eating  less  and  by  work- 
ing harder. 

There  Is  too  much  of  a  tendency  of  shrlnk- 
ln<j  from  the  development  of  self-reliance — 
cf^not  learning  how  to  do  things  ourselves. 
Instead  of  the  once  normal  and  natural 
pride  of  do-it-yourself  projects,  there  is  too 
much  of  the  attitude  that  by  not  knowing 
how  to  do  something,  someone  else  will  do 
it  for  you. 

Too  often,  if  a  conscientious  worker  con- 
centrates on  his  work  instead  of  watching  the 
clock  and  thus  has  a  greater  work  output,  he 
or  she  gets  in  dutch  with  fellow  workers  who 
don't  concentrate  and  put  forth  their  best 
elTort. 

The  conscientious,  productive  worker  be- 
comes unpopular  and  incurs  the  wrath  of 
the  other  workers  because  they  feel  that  they 
are  being  shown  up  in  their  less  conscien- 
tious and  productive  work.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  slowdown  attitude  on  the  part 
of  too  many  workers. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  motto  of  "serv- 
ice with  a  smile"  had  a  real  meaning?  Do 
you  remember  when  the  customer  was 
treated  with  courtesy  and  good  service  in- 
stead of  merely  tolerated  with  disdain  and 
annoyance  with  being  arovuad? 

Do  you  remember  when  there  was  pride  in 
how  the  job  ^as  done,  in  how  the  service  was 
rendered— instead  of  the  pragmatic  attitude 
of  not  caring  about  the  way  the  job  is  done 
or  the  service  rendered,  but  rather  in  just 
getting  rid  of  the  customer. 

But  this  alarming  attitude  is  not  just 
among  workers  and  in  business.  It  exists 
also  in  public  life — in  our  Government.  For 
the  trend  is  away  from  urging  tlie  develop- 
ment of  self-reliance  of  our  individual  citi- 
—  zens.  It  is  toward  the  Federal  Government 
making  the  citizens  more  reliant  upon  the 
Federal  Government — toward  a  policy  and 
attitude  of  "let  George  do  It"  and  "George" 
being  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  a  trend  away  from  freedom  and  lib- 
erty toward  a  selfish  and  materialistic  indi- 
vidual security — a  weakening  or  loss  of  spir- 
itu.-il  values  for  a  blind  grab  for  materialism. 
The  emphasis  Is  more  on  how  many  press 
releases  a  mimeograph  machine  can  turn  out 
to  create  the  image  of  a  Senator  getting 
things  done  for  his  State  and  constituents  on 
what  has  become  constant  and  routine  Fed- 
er.Tl  Government  grants — on  the  thinly  dis- 
guised battle  of  the  press  releases  by  v.hich 
Senators  and  Representatives  try  to  out- 
scoop  each  other  on  getting  credit  for  so 
many  things  for  which  they  deserve  no 
credit. 

Yes.  this  philosophy  of  pragmatism  that 
worships  form  and  subverts  substance — by 
which  the  Important  standard  Is  creating  the 
impression  of  what  things  feem  to  be  rather 
than  what  they  really  arc — has  even  perme- 
ated our  homes  and  our  private  lives.  We 
are  living  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  we  try  to 
do  too  many  things. 

Too  many  of  our  young  men  and  women 
are  in  college  to  attain  a  college  degree  not 
for  the  knowledge  and  learning  that  such  a 
degree  Is  supposed  to  symliolizc — but  rather 
the  social  status  and  background  and  the 
society  value  that  It  provides. 

Again  It  is  the  emphasis  of  form  over 
r  ubstance.  Again  it  is  the  glorified  philoso- 
phy of  pragmatism,  which  Is  unconcerned 
with  the  means  and  totally  Intent  upon  the 
cud — In  which  knowledge  Is  of  relative  un- 
importance in  the  attainment  of  tlie  degree. 


There  are  two  sides  to  this  glorified  mod- 
ern pragmatism.  The  side  of  the  pragma- 
tism coin  I  have  thus  discussed  is  the  selfish 
side  with  the  attitude  of  "I'll  get  mine  in 
whatever  way  I  can  and  by  any  means  I  can." 
The  other  ride  of  the  pragmatism  coin  is 
the  creed  of  "not  getting  involved." 

The  way  that  this  not  getting  Involved 
creed  is  expressed  in  the  modern  lingo  of 
the  pragmatists  is  to  play  it  cool  and  cozy 
and  not  to  stick  one's  neck  out  by  taking  a 
stand  or  openly  espousing  a  principle.  Play- 
ing it  cool  anci  co:;y.  you  don't  make  anyone 
mad  because  by  not  taking  a  stand  you 
never  disagree  with  anyone. 

Playing  it  cool  and  cozy  means  doing  no 
more  than  you  have  to  do  and  doing  no  more 
than  your  "boss  tells  you  to  do— instead  of 
making  the  mistake  that  the  "square"  does 
when  he  puts  forth  a  little  extra  effort  and 
takes  some  initiative  to  do  a  better  job  than 
the  minimum  requirements. 

Most  everyone  has  seen  how  too  often  tliese 
minimum  doer.'-,  strangely  v.'ork  their  way  to 
high  positions — how  by  the  system  of  medi- 
ocrity that  rewards  such  minimum  doers  as 
they  merely  gravitate  to  the  higher  positions 
created  by  vacuums.  They  gravitate  to  those 
positions  bccau-e  they  are  not  a  threat  to 
others  like  the  "square;."  v.-ho  make  the 
special  effort,  take  the  initiative  and  actually 
excel.  "So  play  it  cool  and  co?y.  man — re- 
Irx." 

Unfortunately,  this  pragmatlst  creed  of 
"not  getting  involved"  has  permeated  far 
too  many  of  our  adults  who  know  better. 
Do  you  remember  the  case  of  the  37  GI 
prisoners  of  the  Chinese  Reds  in  Korea  who 
let  another  GI  throw  two  diarrhea  stricken 
fellow  GI  prisoners  out  in  the  snow  to  freeze 
to  death— who  didn't  lift  their  finger  to  stop 
this  certain  death? 

Why?  Because  they  didn't  want  to  get 
involved.  This  is  a  forceful  illustration  of 
the  statement  many  of  you  will  recall  of  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  insure  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  for  enough  good  men  to  do 
nothing. 

We  must  reject  the  pragmatlst  cynicism 
that  the  sin  Is  not  the  crime  but  rather  get- 
ting caught  Is  the  crime.  We  must  reject 
the  pragmatic  condoning  of  wrongdoing 
merely  because  everybody's  doing  it.  We 
must  develop  self-discipline  instead  of  sur- 
rendering to  self-indulgence.  We  must  do 
tilings  because  in  our  heart  we  know  they 
are  right— rather  than  not  doing  them  be- 
cause the  mob  might  condemn  us. 

We  must  not  be  mental  mutes  with  our 
voices  stilled  because  of  fear  of  criticism  of 
what  we  say. 

In  this  "age  of  the  twist"  or  the  "twisted 
age."  v.'c  co=-.Etant;y  complain  about  the  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  dollar— but  rarely 
do  we  mention  tlie  more  important  decline — 
the  clpcline  in  our  moral  and  spiritual  values 
as  contrasted  to  our  materialistic  values. 

Of  course,  today's  dollar  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  worth  of  the  dollar  25  years  ago. 
But  that  is  not  really  important  for,  de- 
spite the  inflation,  most  of  us  have  a  much 
higher  materialistic  standard  of  living  than 
we  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  even  if 
today's  dollar  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  worth 
of  the  dollar  25  years  ago. 

But  we  certainly  don't  have  a  higher  moral 
standard  of  llvnig — or  a  higher  sense  of  non- 
materlalistic  values.  Take  the  schoolboy 
who  worked  at  the  neighborhood  grocery 
store  back  in  the  early  thirties  from  6  in 
the  morning  until  midnight  sacking  pota- 
toes and  sugar,  lifting  and  carrying  heavy 
boxes  and  sacks,  on  the  constant  go  for  18 
hours.  He  was  proud  of  that  check  for  75 
cents  tliat  he  got. 

It  was  not  the  amount  of  the  check — the 
mere  pittance  of  75  cents  for  an  18-hour 
day — but  it  was  the  sense  of  achievement 
that  that  check  symbolized.  That  school- 
boy was  proud  that  he  had  earned  that 
check — and  that  pride  gave  him  the  incen- 


tive and   the  motivation  for  self-discipline 
and  self-reli-nce  that  is  so  lacking  today. 

Too  many  schoolchildren — too  many  teen- 
agers— today  don't  have  that  same  sense  of 
achievement  value,  that  same  sense  of  pride 
of  earning.  They  don't  have  it  because  they 
are  given  no  chance  in  the  present-day  sys- 
tem of  high  allowances  and  luxuries  that 
spoil  their  sense  of  values. 

In  short,  if  our  Nation  is  to  regain  the 
moral  fiber  that  it  once  had,  and  it  must 
have  if  our  way  of  life  is  to  survive,  then 
we  must  dethrone  the  glorified  pragmatists 
who  advocate  cutting  corners,  who  preach 
the  propaganda  of  expecting  something  for 
nothing,  who  espotise  the  doctrine  tliat  the 
end  justifies  the  means,  and  who  caution 
against  getting  involved  on  matters  of  prin- 
ciple. 

We  have  got  to  untwist  this  twLstcd  age 
and  get  back  to  respect  and  practice  of  fun- 
damental truths  and  basic  moral  and  spirit- 
ual values.  And  we  have  to  start  not  with 
the  next  fellow,  but  with  each  of  ourselves 
individually  in  a  frank,  even  if  agonizing, 
self-reappraisal  aimed  at  self-discipline  and 
self-reliance.  We  must  start  with  our- 
selves— and  the  place  we  must  start  is  right 
in  our  own  homes.  / 


Represenlative  Race  Urges  Labor  Support 
of  President  on  Vietnam 


EX   ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMFNT  J.  ZABLOCK! 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4,  1965 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Race,  spoke  to  a  convention  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Council  of  Machin- 
ists at  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

In  his  remarks  he  urged  strong  sup- 
port by  the  members  of  organized  labor 
for  the  policies  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration in  Vietnam.  He  pointed  out 
that  labor's  record  of  opposition  to  ag- 
gression and  appeasement  of  aggressors 
is  a  long  and  honorable  one. 

Representative  Race  made  an  eloquent 
and  moving  plea  to  his  audience  to  rec- 
ognize the  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam  as  a  calculated  threat  to  their 
personal  freedoms  and  the  liberties  of 
their  children. 

Because  of  the  pertinency  of  this  ad- 
dress to  the  events  of  the  recent  days, 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  urge  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  it: 

An  Address  by  Congressman  John  A.  Race, 
to  the  Wisconsin  State  Covncil  of  Ma- 
chinists. Pokt  Washington.  Wis..  April 
30,  1965 

I  have  been  a  delegate  to  these  State  coun- 
cil sessions  for  many  years  as  a  representative 
of  my  home  lodge  1402  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Par- 
ticipation in  these  conferences.  I  am  sure, 
sharpened  my  Interest  and  broadened  my 
horlzions  In  the  human  affairs  of  my 
brothers — not  only  members  of  this  great 
machinlstc  union — but  my  countrymen,  and 
brothers  of  the  world. 

I  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  these  con- 
ferences. Learn  from  the  experts  here  all 
you  can  about  our  union,  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  the  best  methods  of  achieving  our 
goals. 
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Most  of  your  work  at  this  conference  will 
be  related  to  collective  bargaining — yoiir 
lodge's  relationship  to  management — and 
legislation  at  the  State  and  national  levela 
that  support  our  position. 

I  think  I  know  what  you  expect  me  to  talk 
r.bout  tonight.  I  think  you  anticipate,  and 
you  have  every  right  to  anticipate,  that  I 
will  talk  to  you  nbout  labor  legislation  and 
the  condition  of  the  American  working  man. 
Legislation  like  repeal  of  14-B  of  the  Taft- 
Hortley  Act.  revisions  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Increase  and  extension  of  the 
niinimum  wage  law. 

These  issues  are  vital  to  you — and  rightly 
so. 

Other  legislation  even  more  important  to 
you  is  the  aid-to-education  bill  and  the  social 
security  amendments  contained  in  the  so- 
called  medicare  bill. 

I  am  sure  I  surprise  none  of  you  when  I 
report  that  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  education 
bill  which  tlie  President  signed  into  law 
April  11.  I  also  voted  in  favor  of  the  social 
security,  or  medicare  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  313  to  115. 

But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
something  even  more  Important  than  labor 
legislation,  than  the  education  bill,  than  the 
social  security  amendments.  You  know 
where  I  stand  on  these  issues  anyway. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  policies  of 
this  Government  in  the  most  serious  crisis 
before  the  world  today.  This  is  more  im- 
portant to  labor  than  labor  law.  because  the 
working  man.  like  the  farmer,  or  the  banker. 
or  the  bureaucrat,  or  the  used  car  salesman 
Is  first  an  American.  And  the  immediate 
Interests  of  his  country,  and  the  caxise  for 
which  it  stands,  come  foremost  in  his  minrt 
and  his  heart. 

I  plan  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  the 
overriding  issue  of  our  time — and  that  is. 
which  concept  is  going  to  prevail  for  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  and  future 
generations? 

Revolutionary  communism  which  denies 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual? 

Or  cur  own  free  democratic  society  where 
the  individual — and  yes.  the  majority  of  In- 
dividuals— Is  going  to  be  master  of  his  own 
destiny? 

We.  as  members  of  the  International  As- 
sociation jof  Machinists,  have  a  proud  his- 
tory of  being  in  the  forefront  battlelines  op- 
posed to  communism. 

We  do  not  have  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
Johnny-Come-Lately-Blrchers — the  Minute- 
men — or  anyone  else  In  love  and  loyalty  to 
OUT  country. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  recent  editorial  of 
our  newspaper,  the  Machinist.  •  •  •  "Labor's 
record  of  opposition  to  appeasement  of  ag- 
gressors is  long  and  honorable.  Organized 
labor  fought  Mussolini,  Hitler.  Stalin.  Mao 
Tse-timg.  and  Khrushchev.  We  now  op- 
pose Communist  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam." 

As  a  member  of  organized  labor,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  as  an  American.  I 
support  the  policies  of  President  Johnson 
on  Vietnam. 

I  don't  support  them  merely  because  he  Is 
President  and  I  am  a  Democratic  Member 
of  Congress,  though  I  think  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  principle  that  all  Americans 
o'.ight  to  support  the  President  In  foreign 
policy  matters  unless  he  is  clearly  WTong. 

I  do  not  support  him  on  the  grounds  that 
we  don't  know  enough  to  have  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  because  I  feel  the  essential 
facts  are  available  to  the  American  people. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  support  the  President 
because  I  feel  superior  to  tliose  who  oppose 
him. 

We  In  organized  labor  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  the  central  lesson  of  our 
time  Is  that  the  appetite  of  aggression  Is 
never  satisfied. 

"We  fight,"  as  the  President  said,  "because 
we  must  fight  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  world 
where    every    country    can    shape    Its    own 


destiny.    And  only  In  such  a  world  will  our 
own  freedom  be  finally  scciire." 

I  have  been  studying  our  position  and 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

And  I  have  been  thinking  about  It — as,  I 
am  sure,  you  have. 

Maybe  some  of  you  are  confused  over  the 
Tightness  or  WTongness  of  our  actions  in 
Vietnam.  Maybe  some  of  you — God  forbid — 
are  indifferent.  Maybe  some  of  you  don't 
think  we  should  be  there.  Maybe  some  of 
you  have  not  thought  about  Vietnam  in 
terms  of  a  threat  to  your  own  peace  and 
freedom  in  this  country. 

To  you  I  address  my  remarks  tonight.  And 
I  do  so  with  the  greatest  sense  of  urgency. 

A  review  of  our  newspapers  reveals  a  deep 
division  among  our  editorial  WTlters  and 
columnists.  Some  say  we  should  not  even 
be  In  Vietnam,  while  others  urge  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war  there. 

A  deep  division  of  opinion  also  can  be 
noted  among  our  educators,  religious  leaders, 
and  yes.  even  among  Members  of  Congress. 

And  over  Holy  Week  and  Easter,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  young  people  from  all  over 
this  country  congregated  in  Washington  to 
demonstrate  against  oiu'  Vietnam  policy. 

Let  me  try  to  put  Vietnam  in  clearer 
perspective. 

Let  me  try  to  help  you  understand  a  little 
more  clearly  that  Vietnam  Is  Important  to 
you — and  why. 

First  of  all.  let  me  try  to  bring  Vietnam 
a  little  closer  to  home. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  could  tell  me 
the  approximate  population  of  Vietnam. 
You  have  been  reading  about  Vietnam  in 
your  newspapers  for  years. 

Why  don't  all  of  you,  right  now,  make  a 
mental  guess  of  Vietnam's  population. 

Latest,  reliable  census  figures  for  Vietnam 
place  the  population  at  31.517.000  persons. 

Roughly,  that  is  the  combined  population 
of  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan. 
Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

The  Vietnamese  population  Is  divided  with 
about  16  million  persons  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  15  million  In  South  Vietnam. 

These  31  million  persons  live  in  a  country, 
smaller  in  size  than  the  combined  land  area 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

I  mention  these  facts  only  to  dispel  a  com- 
mon belief  that  Vietnam  Is  some  little  spot 
of  Jungle  in  southeast  Asia,  populated  by  a 
few  thousand — or  even  a  couple  million — 
people  living  In  huts. 

North  Vietnam  shares  Its  border  with 
Communist  China. 

South  Vietnam  is  like  a  finger  stretching 
Into  the  great,  free  area  of  southeast  Asia 
with  some  200  million  persons  not  under 
Communist  domination. 

Communist  success  in  South  Vietnam 
would  gravely  threaten  the  freedom  and  In- 
dependence of  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia — 
Including  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand.  Burma, 
Malaysia.  Indonesia,  India,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

There  are  more  people  living  in  those  Inde- 
pendent nations  than  In  the  entire  United 
States. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
In  1954  and  in  1962  the  countries  in- 
volved sought  to  negotiate  the  problems  of 
that  harassed  and  unhappy  part  of  the  globe. 
Negotiations  were  held  and  solemn  agree- 
ments were  entered  into.  Those  agreements 
have  been  systematically  and  continually 
violated  by  the  Communist  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  virtually  since  the  day  they  were 
signed. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  engap:ed 
in  aggression  against  the  territory  and  people 
of  South  Vietnam  for  several  years.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  is  overwhelming,  and  It  has 
been  made  available  for  the  American  people 
to  Judge. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  In  Vietnam  Is  the 
Inf.Uratlon  of  trained  military  personnel 
and  war  material  from  North  Vietnam  Into 
South  Vietnam. 


The  Infiltration  over  the  years  has  added 
tens  of  thousands  of  trained  troops  and  sab- 
oteurs which  are  the  hard  core  of  the  so- 
called  Vletcong. 

It  Is  true  that  many  people  In  South  Viet- 
nam are  terrorized  Into  cooperation,  or  at 
least  passlvencss.  But  there  is  no  case  at  all 
to  back  up  the  assertion  that  this  Is  essen- 
tially a  civil  war.  or  that  there  is  mass  sup- 
port for  the  Vletcong  In  South  Vietnam  ex- 
cept where  and  when  the  Vletcong  terror  ac- 
tivities force  the  local  people  to  cooperate. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that 
the  major  type  of  Vletcong  activity  has 
been — not  armed  attacks  against  the  troops 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government — but 
terror  attacks  against  South  Vietnamese 
civilians. 

In  December  1964.  for  example,  there  were 
96  Vletcong  armed  attacks  as  compared  to 
1.719  acts  of  terrorism  and  313  acts  of  sabo- 
tage. 

If  the  Vletcong  effort  Is,  as  they  claim  It 
Is — "a  Vietnamese  people's  struggle  against 
imperialism" — murders  and  kldnaplngs  of 
civilian  men.  women  and  children  is  a  hell  of 
a  way  to  carry  It  out. 

With  friends  like  the  Vletcong,  the  Viet- 
namese people  hardly  need  enemies. 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  a  civil  war — that  In- 
filtration is  not  aggression — that  this  Is  a  sit- 
uation of  Vietnamese  fighting  Vietnamese,  or 
at  least  Asians  fighting  Asians,  and  we  should 
not  get  Involved. 

Is  infiltration  aggression? 
In  June  1950.  thousands  of  North  Ko- 
reans marched  together  over  the  border  into 
South  Korea.  The  world  knew  this  was  an 
Invasion,  and  the  free  world,  acting  through 
the  United  Nations,  reacted  against  it. 

The  only  difference  in  Vietnam  's  that  In- 
stead of  thousands  of  northerners  marching 
south  all  at  once,  they  have-come  In  smaller 
groups  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Korea  proved  that  Communist  aggression 
cannot  succeed  by  blatant,  large-scale  mili- 
tary action.  Profiting  from  that  mistake, 
they  now  seek  to  make  aggression  succeed 
In  the  form  o.'  covert  inflltratlon. 

But  aggression  remains  aggression,  and  our 
own  self-interest  as  well  as  our  obligation 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  demand  that 
we  aid  those  who  are  defending  themselves 
and  who  have  asked  for  our  assistance. 

Let's  examine  some  of  these  other  argu- 
ments I  mentioned. 

This  is  a  civil  war.  we  are  told,  because 
Vietnamese  are  fighting  Vietnamese.  Yes. 
and  Koreans  were  fighting  Koreans  in  1950, 
and  there  are.  here  and  there  on  the  globe, 
other  countries  split  Into  Commxmist  and 
non-Communist  halves. 

In  1776  our  forefathers,  who  were  British 
subjects,  were  fighting  British  subjects  In 
the  cause  of  liberty.  And  our  ancestors  wel- 
comed foreign  intervention  to  preserve  our 
freedom  against  assaults  on  it  by  people  who 
spoke  our  language  and  shared  our  heritage. 
But,  we  are  told,  here  W3  have  Asians 
fighting  Asians  and  white  men  shouldn't  get 
involved. 

If  there  is  one  principle  for  which  the 
labor  movement  has  stood  in  this  country 
and  arovtnd  the  world  It  Is  that  human  free- 
dom Is  no  less  Important  to  one  group  cf  men 
than  to  another  because  of  color. 

Are  we  really  to  believe  that  It  Is  the  au- 
thentic voice  of  progreislve,  liberal  America 
that  tells  us  that  an  Asian's  independence 
and  freedom  and  well-being  are  not  worth 
a  white's  man's  time  to  defend?  I  can't  be- 
lieve that. 

The  events  within  this  country  In  the  past 
few  years  and  especially  the  past  few  months 
have  reawakened  in  most  American  hearts 
a  deep  awareness  that  skin  color  doesn't  es- 
tablish the  value  of  a  man's  liberty,  and  that 
any  man's  enslavement  chains  us  all. 

I  cannot  believe  these  things  and  then 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Asian's  right 
to  be  left  alone  Is  totally  unrelated  to  the 


American's  right  to  be  left  alone.  Of  all 
arguments  I  have  heard  against  our  policies 
in  Vietnam,  I  find  this  disguised  racism  the 
most  obnoxious. 

But  it  Is  so  far  away,  we  are  told.     Why 

bother?  .  ,.    ,   . 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  replied  to 
this  argument  the  other  night  in  Washing- 
ton and  I  want  to  quote  him: 

"Once  again  we  hear  expresced  the  views 
which  cost  the  men  of  my  generation  a 
tcrriiJle  price  In  World  War  II.  We  are  told 
that  Eoutheast  A'ia  Is  far  away— but  so  were 
M  uichurla  and  Ethiopia." 

These,  of  course,  were  the  faraway  start- 
ing points  of  aggre-tion  which  led  this  coun- 
try into  the  Second  World  War. 

Some  of  you  here  tonight  may  know  the 
jungle3  of  the  Philippines,  Burma,  Okinawa, 
Iwo  Jlma,  and  Salpan  from  your  own  experi- 
ences during  World  War  II.  Some  of  you 
may  have  left  buddies  buried  there. 

History  indicates  that  if  initial  aggression 
had  boen  met  firmly  at  Ethiopia  and  Man- 
churia, World  War  II  never  would  have  oc- 
curred. ,  _  ^ 

From  those  failures  and  from  history  we 
have  learned  a  lesson  that  we  can  nov/  ignore 
only  at  our  peril,  only  at  the  price  of  our 
own  destruction. 

Remember  what  President  Johnson  said  in 
his  address  to  the  Nation  from  Johns  Hop- 
kin-,  University? 

"The  central  lesson  of  our  time  is  that  the 
appetite  of  aggression  is  never  satisfied.  To 
withdraw  from  one  brttlefield  means  only  to 
prepare  for  the  next." 
I  am  not  trying  to  scare  you. 
I  am  not  here  tonight  as  a  prophet  of  doom 
and  gloom. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  you  gave 
me  tonight  to  try  to  aid  in  the  understand- 
ing of  why  I  do — and  why  you  should — sup- 
port President  Johnson  In  his  firm,  brave 
stand  la  South  Vietnam. 

My  brother  machinists,  I  have  been  one 
of  you  for  more  than  20  years. 
I  love  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  you  do. 
I  love  my  country,  as  you  do. 
1  love  my  freedom,  as  you  do. 
I  want  peace,  and  hate  war.  as  you  do. 
The  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Wis- 
consin have  elected  me  to  the  highest  coun- 
cil of  our  country.    With  this  trust  must  go 
the  responsibility  of  doing  my  very  best  to 
promote,  protect,  and  preserve  their  Inter- 
ests— which  are  your  Interests. 

All  the  legislation  accomplirhments  in  the 
field  of  labor,  social  welfare,  and  human 
values,  are  not  going  to  be  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on.  if  we  do  not  preserve  our 
fundamental  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
We  are  in  Vietnam,  then,  because  aggres- 
sion is  taking  place.  It  is  part  of  a  perfectly 
conscious,  perfectly  open  test  by  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  of  America's  will  to  resist  this  kind 
of  aggression. 

In  a  recent  statement,  a  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  army  general  said,  "South  Viet- 
nam is  the  model  of  the  national  liberation 
movement  of  our  time  •  •  '.If  the  special 
warfare  that  the  U.S.  Imperialists  are  test- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  is  overcome,  then  it 
can  be  defeated  everywhere  in  the  world." 


I  repeat  the  phrase — "Everywhere  In  the 
world." 

Not  just  Vietnam,  not  Just  southeast  Asia, 
not  Just  Asia.    But  the  world. 

The  last  time  dedicated  young  men  sang 
about  today  owning  their  homeland,  to- 
morrow the  entire  world,  they  wore  swas- 
tikas and  followed  an  insane  housepalnter 
perilously  close  to  world  domination. 

It  took  history's  most  brutal  war  to  stop 
them. 

The  harsh  reality  of  Vietnam  Is  that  our 
own  country's  security  Is  threatened  by  those 
who  have  embarked  upon  a  course  of  ag- 
gression whose  announced  purpose  is  our 
own  destruction. 

And  yet,  we  hear  some  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen calling  for  what  amounts  to  our 
surrender  to  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
Similar  calls  for  cease-fire  have  been  heard 
from  editorial  writers,  educational  and  re- 
ligious leaders — and  thousands  of  young 
people  picketing  in  front  of  the  White  House. 
There  surely  is  room  for  differences  of 
opinion  in  this  country. 

I  respect  the  rights  of  all  those  persons  to 
disagree  and  to  disagree  loudly  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  firm  stand  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  think  they  are  wrong.  And  I  hope 
you  do.  too. 

In  the  face  of  history  and  logic.  President 
Johnson  could  do  no  less  than  to  make  the 
price  of  aggression  as  painful  and  costly  as 
possible. 

And  that  is  the  most  vital  and  first  reality 
of  Vietnam— that  North  Vietnam  has  at- 
tacked the  independent  nation  of  South  Viet- 
nam, with  total  conquest  its  objectlvo. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  history  has  led 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  at  this  time,  to 
a  point  of  unchallenged  leadership  among  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  always  so. 

But  we  as  a  nation,  and  as  alert  freedom 
loving  machinists  and  Americans,  must  ac- 
cept that  role  of  leadership. 

And  what  does  that  role  mean  for  us? 
In  my  judgment,  it  means  standing  up  to 
be  counted— in  whatever  form  it  may  take 
in  your  home  lodge,  your  shop,  and  your 
community— not  only  to  support,  but  to 
promote  the  firmest,  strongest  check  to  ag- 
gression. 

As  a  matter  of  enlightened  reality,  we 
should  demand  It. 

If  Vietnam  is  allowed  to  fall  to  aggression 
by  Inches.  Laos  will  not  be  far  behind. 
And  then  Cambodia.  Thailand.  Btirma.  Ma- 
laysia, India,  and  the  Philippines.  Two  hun- 
dred million  people. 

This  is  the  price — If  we  fall  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

And  this  is  especially  so,  if  It  Is  our  nerve 
that  falls.  A  purely  military  defeat  would 
be  a  bad  thing.  It  would  encourage  our 
enemies  and  discourage  others. 

Its  bad  effects  would  reverberate  among 
the  nations  and  echo  off  the  continents. 
Such  a  failure  would  be  disastrous. 

But,  in  mv  judgment,  a  failure  of  nerve, 
a  loss  of  will  to  make  the  fight,  would  be 
even  niore  disastrous. 

If  we  try  and  fail  in  Vietnam,  we  will 
know  that  we  have  not  yet  developed  the 


capability  to  resist  this  kind  of  aggression. 
And  develop  this  capability  we  can  and 
must  do,  given  the  time — which  we  may  not 
be  given. 

But  If  we  lose  the  will  to  resist,  we  can 
never  again  ask  anyone,  anywhere,  to  depend 
on  our  word. 

Organized  labor,  and  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Machinists  Union,  have  never 
been  wilting  violets  when  it  comes  to  meet- 
ing threats  to  our  most  precious  rights  to 
freedom  and  liberty. 

I  appeal  to  you  tonight  to  recognize  the 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  as  a  cal- 
culated threat  to  your  own  personal  free- 
dom, and  the  freedom  of  your  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Failure  to  achieve  this  recognition  by  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  encourages  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  in  Vietnam  and  on  other 
frc?dcm  fronts  cf  the  world. 

Success  in  achieving  this  recognition,  as 
the  necessary  basis  for  determined  efforts  in 
repelling  aggression,  can  and  will  halt  ag- 
gression. At  least  here  and  now  on  the 
test  chosen  by  the  Communists  in  Vietnam. 
An  end  to  the  fighting,  of  course,  is  our 
immediate  goal.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  an  offer  of  unccndit!onr,l 
discussions. 
In  his  words: 

"There  may  be  many  ways  to  this  kind 
of  peace — in  discussion  or  negotiation  with 
the  governments  concerned — in  large  groups 
or  in  small  ones — in  the  reaffirmation  of 
old  agreements  or  their  strengthening  with 
new   ones." 

There  are  no  strings  attached  to  this  offer. 
I  fail  to  see  why  the  opponents  of  the 
President's  policies  must  continue  to  de- 
mand that  we  continue  to  retreat  from  the 
position  embodied  in  that  eminently  reason- 
able offer. 

These  opponents  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  that  part  of  the  world  demand  nego- 
tiations. We  have  tried  negotiations  twice 
before,  and  we  are  willing  to  try  them  again. 
Now  they  demand  that  we  withdraw,  that 
we  stop  our  military  actions,  that  we  dis- 
Involve  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
we  exercise  rigid  control  over  the  way  in 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  conducts 
Itself. 

American  labor,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has 
supported  the  President's  hand  In  thU  cru- 
cial struggle.  Just  2  months  ago,  the 
executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO  adopted 
a  firm  resplution  pledging  our  full  support 
to  the  Pr^pident.  and  calling  upon  organized 
labor  everywhere  to  show  understanding  and 
support  of  that  policy. 

We  must  understand — and  never  fortget — 
that  the  greatest  prize  and  greatest  goal  of 
the  Communists,  is  conquest  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Whether  it  be  Vietnam.  Berlin,  Korea,  or 
Cuba — they  are  Just  the  first  step  toward 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
moment,  it  is  Vietnam. 

The  sooner  and  clearer  this  is  understood 
by  the  people  of  this  blessed  land,  the  less 
chance  communism  will  have  of  ever  taking 
the  second  step. 


SENATE 

\Vi:i)NEsn.\Y,  May  5,  19G5 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Hugh 
Scott,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  James  E.  Kirkland,  minister,  Union 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Eternal  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
into  Thy  presence  we  come  with  grateful 


hearts,  to  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings 
which  Thou  hast  given  us,  for  in  Thy 
presence  is  fullness  of  joy,  and  at  Thy 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  forever- 
more.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  guiding 
hand.  Thy  protecting  care,  and  Thy 
sustaining  grace.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  message  which  has  come  down  to  us 
over  the  centuries. 

iT\H  D'-n'7X  u'n'TK  D'nVx  '7X-ia"'  ynv 

'Hear,  O  Israel;  the  Lord  is  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one."    Grant  that  this  fair 


land  of  ours  may  ever  hear  Thee,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the 
God  of  our  Founding  Fathers:  for  in 
Thee  we  find  the  great  center  around 
which  all  worlds  must  ultimately  re- 
volve, the  great  equation  without  which 
the  mighty  world  problems  which  now 
baffle  the  keenest  perceptions  of  our 
wisest  statesmen  and  profoundest  phi- 
losophers cannot  be  permanently  solved, 
the  great  rock  that  the  weathering 
agents  of  communism  and  secularism 
cannot  erode. 
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Bless  our  Nation,  every  segment  of 
our  fair  land,  all  derivatives,  of  whatever 
nature  or  name,  north,  east,  south,  and 
v.-est.  May  we  never  forget  that  we  have 
teen  brought  to  this  larse  place  in  world 
history,  not  for  favor,  but  for  service — 
to  be  a  blessing  to  all  mankind.  Fire 
the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  we.  as  a  nation,  may  never 
forget  that  things  in  themselves  are  too 
poor  to  make  us  rich,  too  low  to  raise  us 
to  happiness,  too  limited  and  narrow 
nnd  circumscribed  to  fill  the  capacities 
of  our  nobler  and  holier  nature.  Height- 
en our  moral  and  spiricual  horizon,  that 
we  may  dedicate  all  that  we  have  and 
are  to  Thee.  Make  us  for  Thyself,  make 
us  like  Thyself,  for  our  souls  are  restless 
mitil  they  rest  in  Tliee.  In  Thy  name 
we  pray.     Amen. 


H.R.  3078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased; 

H.R.  3137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  McKoy- 
HelRcrson  Co.: 

H.R.  4443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Beas; 

H.R.  5640.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Jury 
commission  for  each  U.S.  district  court,  to 
regulate  its  compensation,  to  prescribe  its 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7765.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Eaucatlon.  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sen.\te. 

PHESISENT    rSO    TEMPORE, 

Washington,   D.C..   May   5.   1965. 

To   Vie  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.>  Hl-ch  Scott,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

C.\RL  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SCOTT  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mes?a?es  in  writin-?  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  fS.  60)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
v.hich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski; 

H.R.  1374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
E'c'en  R.  Comer; 

H.R.  1475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Veselenak; 

HR.2155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Resltin; 

HR.2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
.'::nr.piro; 

H  R.  2985.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
In  niteting  the  initial  cost  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  for  comprehensive  com- 
inunity  mental  health  centers; 

H  R.  3075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A. 
claiitii; 


Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm. 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  a'iiecd  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  followitig  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  1291.  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski; 

H.R.  1374.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO  El- 
den  R.  Comer: 

H.R.  1475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Veselenak; 

H.R.  2155.  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Reskin; 

H.R.  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Shnpiro: 

H.R.  3075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A. 
Smith; 

H.R.  3076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased; 

H.R.  3137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  McKoy- 
Hcleerson  Co.; 

h'r.  4443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas;  and 

H.R.  5640.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  jury 
con\mlsflon  for  each  U.S.  district  court,  to 
rcjulnte  Its  compensation,  to  prescribe  its 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  2985.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
in  meeting  the  initial  cost  of  professional 
and  technical  personnel  for  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  centers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  7765.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  M.\n'sfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  4,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.\MSFiELn,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURHJG 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  M.\nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Permanent  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  Presid.>  :  '^f  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
\\cie  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  tliis  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTWE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

Ti^.o  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fo-estry: 

John  A.  Schnlttkcr,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rolatlons: 

ExectUive  A.  89th  Congress,  Ist  session. 
Amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  enl.'irge  the  membership  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Ecpnomlc  and  So- 
cial Council,  and  for  other  purposes  (Ex. 
Rept.  No.  1 ) . 

The  ACTmG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
conimittces,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
.sundiy  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  rro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  consideied  and  connrmed  e.i 
bloc. 

Mr.  r.L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  PiTsident,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominntions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

REPORTS     ON     Organizations     Owning     Ex- 
empted    Property     in    the    District    of 

COLtJMBlA 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  reports  of  every 
Institution,  organization,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation other  than  the  U.S.  Government, 
rovernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
foreign  governments,  owning  property  ex- 
empt under  provisions  of  the  act,  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1964  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Modification  of  Certain  Reporting  Re- 
quirements OF  Law 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  discontinue  or  modify  certain  reporting 
requirements  of  law  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overstatement  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities estimated  to  be  created  In  econom- 
ically depressed  areas.  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  May  1965  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener.il  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptu-suant  to 
law,  a  report  on  excessive  aircraft  assigned 
to  Fort  Wolters  as  a  result  of  overstated  re- 
quirements, Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Inadequate  maintenance  and 
supply  support  of  aviation  units  of  8th  U.S. 
Army,  Korea,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  1965  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  possible  need  for  clarifica- 
tion of  statutory  provision  limiting  the 
amount  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  projects,  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  dated  April  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Petitions,   etc.,   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  17 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  egg  prices 
"Whereas  the  recent  unprecedented  decline 
in  egg  prices  has  resulted  in  prices  often  be- 
low the  cost  of  production,  and  unless  con- 
sumption of  eggs  is  increased  such  prices  may 
further  decline;  and  ,    ^     ^      ,„ 

"Whereas  the  poultry  and  egg  industry  is 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  economy  of  not 
onlv  California  but  the  entire  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  literally  hundreds  of  poultry 
producers  will  be  forced  to  close  down  their 
businesses  unless  they  can  receive  at  least 
the  cost  of  their  producing  poultry  and  eggs, 
which  could  result  in  a  serious  loss  of  this 
vital   food  to  the  consuming  public:    Now, 

therefore,  be  it  ,    .  j,i  .  «< 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Coneress  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  requested  to 
promptly  take  all  appropriate  action  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  eggs  by  requesting 
retailers  to  promote  eggs  heavily  at  this  time 
of  low  prices  and  by  urging  schools  to  in- 
crease their  purchase  of  eggs  for  use  m  their 
feeding  programs;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  fof  Calif ornia 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  U  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  24 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  closing  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facilities 
"Whereas  the  closing  of  certain  regional 
offices,  hospitals,  and  domiciliaries  of  the  U^. 
Veterans'  Administration  is  now  being  con- 
sidered as  an  economy  move;  and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  the  hospitals  will 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  patients  to 
other  distant  hospitals  at  great  i^^conven- 
ience  and  hardship  to  themselves  and  their 
families  or  will  result  in  their  discharge  a^d 
consequent  dependence  on  local  welfare  fa- 
cilities, thus  decreasing  or  eliminating  the 
expected  savings;  and 

"Whereas  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a 
list  of  several  thousand  awaiting  admittance 
to  such  hospital?;  and  . 

"Whereas  there  will  be  a  contlnumg  and 
increasing  demand  for  such  faciliUcs  as  the 
Serage  age  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  U 
and  subsequent  campaigns  advances:  fnd 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  the  regional  offices 
wotild  place  an  undue  burden  on  the  veterans 
in  those  regions  in  that  they  will  be  deprived 
of  the  personal  contacts  and  services  provided 
by  these  offices:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  Thtit  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  a  full-scale  study  and  re- 
view of  the  effect  that  will  result  from  the 
proposed  closing  upon  the  veterans  and  their 
families  and  upon  the  welfare  ff  il«ies  of 
the  States  and  communities  affected,  before 
authorizing  the  closing  of  these  Veterans 
Administration  facilities;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 


tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  "Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H.R  7064.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Foreign 

Service  BuUdlngs  Act  of   1926,  as   amended 

(Rept.  No.  175). 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resoluUon  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  176). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,   and   referred   as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isa  Yousef 
Baba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  1903.  A  bill  to   amend  the  United  Na- 
tions   Participation    Act,    as    amended     (63 
Stat.  734-736);    to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTOTA)  : 
S.  1904.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Interior  to  give  to  tlie  Indians  of  the 
Pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sandia,  Santa  Ana,  and 
Zia  the  beneficial  interest  in  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  heretofore  set  aside  for 
school  or  administrative  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


TO      AMEND      THE      UNITED      NA- 
TIONS   PARTICIPATION    ACT,    AS 
AMENDED    (63   STAT.  734-736) 
Mr    SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  by 
request.    I    introduce,    for    appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act,  as  amended— 63 
Stat.  734-736— and  for  other  pui-poses. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  April  24,  1965, 
as  well  as  a  memorandum  to  accom- 
pany proposed  amendment  to  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  B.\ss 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  \^-ill  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  bUl.  letter,  and  memo- 
randum wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  bill  (S.1903)  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  as  amended 
63  Stat.  734-736),  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a),  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  bv  Public  Law  341,  81st  Congress. 
October  10,  1949,  are  hereby  further  amended 
'to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
f.olrt  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  who  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  and  shall  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
Representative  shall  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  Sectirity  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  and  may  serve  ex  officio  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  any  organ, 
commission,  or  other  body  of  the  United 
Nations  other  than  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  functions  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  as  the  President  may  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

••(b)   The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
additional   persons  with   appropriate    titles, 
rank,    and    status    to    represent   the    United 
States  in  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  and   in  such   organs,   commissions, 
or  other  bodies  as  may  be  created  by  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  nuclear  en- 
ergy or  disarmament  (control  and  limitation 
of    armament).     Such    persons    shall    serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations. 
They  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  represent  the  United  States  In  any 
organ,    commission,    or   other    body   of    the 
United     Nations,     Including     the     Security 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  perform 
such  other  functions  as  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form In  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations. 
Any    Deputy    Representative    or    any    other 
officer  holding  office  at  the  time  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  amended,  become  effec- 
tive shall  not  be  required  to  be  re.ippointed 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  as 
amended. 

'•(d)  The  President  may  also  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  may,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  designate 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  act  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States'  in  either  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  or  the  Trust- 
eeship Council  ( 1 )  at  any  specified  session 
thereof  where  the  position  is  vacant  or  in 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  regular 
representative  or  (2)  in  connection  with  a 
specified  subject  matter  at  any  specified 
session  of  either  such  Council  in  lieu  of  the 
regular  representative.  The  President  may 
designate  any  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State,  whose  appointment  is  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  to  act,  without  ad- 
ditional compensation,  for  temporary  pe- 
riods as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  In  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
representatives  provided  for  under  section 


2  (a)  and  (b)  or  in  lieu  of  such  representa- 
tives In  connection  with  a  specified  subject 
matter." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f)  to  be  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  respectively;  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section   (d)    the   following   new   subsection: 

"(e)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
a  representative  of  tlie  United  States  to  the 
European  office  of  the  United  Nations  wltli 
appropriate  rank  and  status  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Such  person  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  European  office  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
there  In  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  In  International  orga- 
nizations as  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  from 
time  to  time,  direct." 

The  letter  and  memorandum  presented 
by  Mr.  Sparkman  are  as  follows: 

The  Secret.\ry  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  24,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  amendment  to  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  341,  81st  Congress. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  grant  the 
President  wider  discretion  in  the  assignment 
of  top  level  personnel  of  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  give  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  more  flexibility  In 
assigning  these  officials  to  the  various  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
workload,  and  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  U.S.  representative  to  the  European 
office  of  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  similar  legisla- 
tion was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Both  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
reported  favorably,  S.  949  with  amendments, 
and  H.R.  6283  with  minor  amendments. 
S.  949.  as  amended,  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 
However,  the  Congress  adjourned  before  the 
House  could  take  action  on  H.R.  6283.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  technical  changes,  the  bill 
now  proposed  is  identical  with  that  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

A  memorandum  of  explanation  of  the  draft 
bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  is  enclosed. 

The  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  being  consistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's objectives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 


Memorandum  To  Accompany  Proposed 
Amendment  to  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act 

The  United  Nations  Participation  Act  now 
authorizes  a  Representative  and  a  Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
United  Nations,  both  of  whom  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Ambassador  Plenipotentiary.  In  addition, 
another  deputy  representative  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Is  authorized  and  the  President 
also  may  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  such 
other  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  represent  the  United  States  In  the  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations  including  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trus- 
tee.shlp  Council. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  has  found  this  to 
be  unnecessarily  rigid  and  it  Is  proposed  that 
the  provisions  specifying  the  number  and 
the  role  of  the  deputies  and  their  diplomatic 
titles  be  deleted.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  such  additional  persons 
with  appropriate  title,  rank,  and  status  as 


he  deems  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations.     In  addition,  these  officers  would, 
at    the    direction    of    the    U.S.    Representa- 
tive   to    the    United    Nations,    represent    tlie 
United    States    in    any    ors; m,    commission, 
or  other  body  of  the  United  Nations  includ- 
ing the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council 
and   perform    such    other    functions   as   the 
U.S.  Representative  is  authorized  to  perform. 
These  changes  will  permit  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative   to   organize   his   staff    and   assign 
their  duties  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ac- 
complish his  mission  effectively.     In  the  case 
of  the  two  deputy  representatives.  Ambas- 
sador   Stevenson    has    In    mind    that    they 
should  be  alter  egos  of  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive and  available  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  any  way  in  wliich  he  himself  Is 
able    to    do    so.     Although    the    proposed 
amendment    gives    the    U.S.    Representative 
greater    flexibility    in    determining    assign- 
ments. It  remains  appropriate  for  an  individ- 
ual who  was  to  b3  appointed,  for  example, 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  to  be  appointed  as  repre- 
sentative to  that  Council,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate In  advising  and  consenting  on  his  ap- 
pointment   would    consider    primarily    his 
ability    and    qualifications    to    fulfill    those 
duties.     This,    however,    would    be    on    the 
understanding  that  if  the  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations  found  It  desirable  to 
utilize  him  temporarily  as  representative  to 
one  of  the  other  organs,  he  would  be  In  a 
position  to  do  so. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  persons 
who  would  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 
Including  bodies  that  may  be  created  by  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  nucler,r  en- 
ergy or  disarmament,  would  be  appointed 
subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Persohs  appointed  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  other  organs,  commissions, 
and  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  would  not 
require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
It  Is  not  Intended  that  enactment  of  this 
amendment  would  necessitate  the  reappoint- 
ment of  any  person  holding  office  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment. 

Since  1960  the  United  States  has  main- 
tained in  Geneva  a  U.S.  representative  to 
the  Eurojiean  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations  with 
the  personal  rank  of  ambassador.  The 
amendment  would  provide  a  statutory  basis 
for  this  position. 

Over  the  years  Geneva  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  a-  the  site  of  many  inter- 
national conferences  and  organizations.  At 
the  present  time  Geneva  houses  20  interna- 
tional Intergovernmental  organizations.  In- 
cluding four  specialized  agencies  (the  Inter- 
national Lat)or  Organization,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  International  Tele- 
communication Union,  and  the  World 
Meteorologlcr^.l  Organization) ;  a  regional  eco- 
nomic commission  (the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe);  a  multilateral  institution 
for  the  negotiation  and  discussion  of  trade 
problems  (the  General  Agreement  on  TarilTs 
and  Trade);  a  regional  trade  arrangcmeiU  in 
which  the  United  States  has  an  Important 
Interest  (the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion); and  two  Institutions  concerned  with 
refugees  and  migration  ( the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the 
International  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
gration) . 

As  the  second  conference  center  of  the 
United  Nations,  some  3.000  conference  ses- 
sions a  year  are  held  including  not  only  con- 
ferences of  the  resident  agencies  but  regular 
meetings  of  such  United  Nations  bodies  as 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  and  the  International 
L;'.v.'  Commission. 

There  are  now  in  Geneva  some  56  resident 
missions  (as  distinguished  from  consulates). 
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q,  of  them  headed  by  Ambassadors.  All  In 
nil  there  are  permanently  located  in  Geneva 
Ivcral  thousand  international  civil  servants 
Vnd  foreign  government  representatives, 
plus  several  thousand  more  represer.tatlves 
nf  nrivate  organizations  and  business  firms 
with  a  direct  and  continuing  Interest  in  this 
diplomatic  activity. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  amendment  that  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
cont  of  the  senate,  shall  be  authorized  to 
r.'-Doint    a    representative    of    the    United 
States  to  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  with   appropriate  rank   and  status 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  subject   to   the   direction   of   the 
Secretary  of  SUte.    In  addition  to  represent- 
in--  the  United  States  at  the  European  Office 
of  "the  United  Nations,  such  person  shall  pcr- 
fo-m  such  other  functions  in  connection  with 
the   participation   of   the  United   States   in 
international  organizations  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  direct. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1965— AMENDMENT  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  155) 

Mr.  CARLSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  6675)  to  provide  a  hospi- 
tal insurance  program  for  the  aged  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  sup- 
plementary health  benefits  program  and 
an  expanded  program  of  medical  assist- 
ance, to  increase  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system,  to  improve  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


I 


COVERAGE   OF   THE    SERVICES    OF 
MEDICAL      SPECIALISTS      UNDER 
THE      BASIC      HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN  OF  H.R.   6675— SUBSTITUTE 
LANGUAGE  FOR  AMENDMENT  NO. 
79  (AMENDMENT  NO.  156) 
Mr.    DOUGLAS,     Mr.    President,    on 
AprU   13,  page   7824   of   the  Record,   I 
submitted  for   myself   and   other   Sen- 
ators, an  amendment  to  restore  coverage 
of  the  costs  of  the  services  of  hospital 
specialists  under  the  basic  hospitaliza- 
tion plan  of  H.R.  6675.    This  would  have 
the  effect  of  restoring  the  intent  of  the 
Anderson  bill,  S.  1,  in  this  matter.    Un- 
der the  amendment,  where  the  hospital 
provides  the  services  of  these  special- 
istsr-identified  as  medical  specialists  in 
the  field  of  pathology,  radiology,  physi- 
atiy,  or  anesthesiology — the  cost  of  their 
services  would  be  reimbursable  to  the 
hospital  under  the  basic  hospitalization 
plan  to  be  established  by  part  A  of  title 
I  of  H.R.  6675.    Where   the  specialist 
bills  the  patient  directly  for  his  services, 
that  charge  can  be  covered  under  the 
voluntary  insurance  section  of  the  bill — 
although   such  coverage   is   limited   by 
the  $50  deductible  and  the  provision  that 
requires  the  patient  to  pay  20  percent  of 
covered  charges  above  this  deductible. 
This  amendment  should  be  adopted  to 
avoid    an    unnecessary    and    confusing 
burden     on    the     patient-beneficiaries. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
testified  in  support  of  this  amendment 
before  the  Finance  Committee  last  week. 


Mr.  President,  the  legal  eagles  in  the 
legislative  drafting  offices  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Department  have  now  revised 
their  thinking  with  respect  to  the  appro- 
priate language  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  our  amendment.     I  emphasize 
that  there  is  no  change  in  our  intent, 
merely  a  revision   of   the   appropriate 
placement  of  the  amendment.    In  order 
that  the  record  be  clear,  I  therefore  sub- 
mit this  revised  amendment,  for  myself 
and  Senators  Moss,  Neuberger,  H.\rtke, 
Javits,    Kennedy    of    New    York,    and 
Young  of  Ohio.     I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  that  it 
also  be  printed  as  an  amendment  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment    will    be    received,    printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,   the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  156)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows : 

On  page  64,  line  12,  strike  out  "Intern" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Intern  (other 
than  services  provided  in  the  field  of  pa- 
thology, radiology,  physlatry,  or  anesthesiol- 
ogy)". 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  submitted  this  amendment  previously, 
I  also  put  in  the  Record  a  number  of 
letters  on  this  matter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  administrators  of  Illinois 
hospitals.  I  have  now  received  an  addi- 
tional number  of  these  comments  on  my 
amendment.  Without  exception,  ap- 
parently, the  hospital  administrators  in 
Illinois  endorse  the  amendment.  These 
letters  are  vei-y  helpful  in  spelling  out 
the  serious  consequences  of  this  exclu- 
sion of  these  services  under  the  House 

bill.  ,    ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  23  ad- 
ditional letters  and  telegrams  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III., 
I  April  13.  19G5. 

Hon.  Paulh.  Douglas, 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Bill  (H.R.  6675)  must  be  modified  to  In- 
clude cost  Incurred  for  pathology,  radiology, 
anesthesiology,  and  physlatry.  -We  encour- 
at-e  your  strongest  action  to  protect  hos- 
pitals and  the  patients  they  serve.  Neither 
one  can  afford  to  assume  these  burdens. 
Call  on  us  for  any  support  we  can  give  you. 
Best  wishes, 

St.  Annes  Hospital. 


Presbyteeian-St.  Luke's  HosprrAL, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  23,  19S5. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  read  a  -opy  of  your  remarks 
made  In  the  Senate  on  March  29,  1965,  with 
regard  to  the  exclution  of  various  hospital 
based  specialist  costs  from  H.R.  6675.  Please 
know  that  many  of  us  support  you  in  your 
stand— from  the  point  of  view  of  the  patient, 
the  institutions  purveying  the  care,  and  also 
from  the  spirit  of  Intent  implicit  in  medi- 
care, as  Dr.  Gruening  and  the  Times  edi- 
torial point  out. 

Respectfully, 

James  A.  Campbell,  M.D. 

President. 


BuRNHAM  CiTT  Hospital, 
Champaign,  III,  April  21.  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  very 
kindly  for  yoxir  letter  of  earlier  this  month 
and  the  copy  of  your  address  on  "Costs  of 
Hospital  Services  of  Radiologists,  Patholo- 
gists, Physlatrists,  and  Anesthesiologists  Un- 
der Medicare." 

We  are  In  full  agreement  with  you  that  the 
costs    of    services    of    the    above    specialists 
should  be  included  in  medicare.     Hospitals 
have  historically  Included  the  costs  of  these 
services  In  their  charges,  and  as  you  have  In- 
dicated in  your  address  they  have  been  paid 
for  by  Blue  Cross,  private  hospital  Insurance 
programs.  Kerr-Mills  public  assistance  and 
moE°t  significantly,  the  medicare  program  for 
denendents  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Since  the  public  is  accustomed  to  this  cov- 
erage It  Is  our  belief  that  to  disaUow  such 
pavment  would  be  to  mislead  those  over  65 
into  believing  that  medicare  provided  certam 
usual  benefits  which  would  actually  become 
their  responsibility  to  pay.    Since  the  public 
will  rely  heavily  on  medicare  and  not  make 
provision  for  this  exclusion  the  burden  will 
most  surely  faU  on  the  hospital  and  on  the 
patient  who  can  pay.    This  will  tend  to  in- 
flate hospital  costs  even  more,  which  to  turn 
could    most   understandably    produce   more 
pressure  on  the  Congress  for  expanded  bene- 
fits and  for  broader  coverage  of  our  people. 

Surely  it  should  take  no  foresight  to  see 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  burgeoning 
effects  of  this  exclusion  and  to  fact  the  en- 
tire medicare  bill  Itself. 

We  presently  have  In  Illinois  the  following 
devices  for  medical  and/or  hospital  assist- 

ance: 

IDPA  (department  of  public  aid  and  Kerr- 
Mills  public  assistance). 

OAA — old  age  assistance. 

BA — blind  assistance. 

DA — disability  assistance. 

ADC — aid  to  dependent  children. 

ADCU— aid  to  dependent  children,  unem- 

ploved.  ,    ..       . 

AMIA— assistance    to    medically    todigent 

aged. 

Division  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Division  of  services  for  crippled  children. 

Township  supervisors. 

Veterans'  administrator  (if  service  con- 
nected and  an  emergency). 

In  the  name  of  reason,  why  add  an  addi- 
tional progressive  taxpayer  burden  to  a  sys- 
tem which  alreadly  has  built-in  provisions  to 
perform  the  same  job?  „        * 

Though  the  system  to  England  Is  different 
in  some  respects  from  that  which  Is  proposed 
here  surelv  vou  are  aware  of  the  staggering 
problems  and  cost  Inherent  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  there.  Doctors  from 
India  and  Pakistan  and  other  countries  with 
sublevel  medical  training  are  taking  the  place 
of  many  well-trained  native-born  doctors 
who,  having  become  frustrated  and  disap- 
pointed with  the  program  have  either  re- 
tired or  left  the  country.  Compounding  the 
pr^lem  of  Inferior  education  Is  the  barrier 

of  language.  ^  ».,     ,  , 

Our  country  of  all  countries  is  notable  for 
Its  high  level  of  medicine;  Us  penetrating 
and  costlv  research;  the  quality  of  patient 
care  in  hospitals  which  results  from  competi- 
tive endeavor;  the  voluntary  subjection  to 
accreditation;  and  the  compliance  with  reg- 
ulatory bodies  established  under  our  free 
system  of  government.  These  estab  ished 
qualities  cannot  help  but  deteriorate  under 
the  effects  of  a  medicare  program. 

We  do  hope  your  efforts  to  bring  about  in 
the  senate  the  changes  you  request  and  sup- 
port will  meet  ^^-ith  success. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  Becker,  Jr., 

AdminittratoT. 
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MoNMOiTTH  Hospital, 
Monmouth,  III.,  April  21, 1965. 
Hon.  P.\T7L  H.  Douglas. 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\e  Senator  Douglas:  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  2  concerning  the  bill,  H.R. 
6675.  amending  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  the  exclu- 
sion or  the  costs  of  medical  specialists  as  a 
reimbursable  hospital  expense  would  hurt 
the  hospitals  a  great  deal  financially.  I 
would  certainly  stress  that  you  make  every 
effort  possible  to  see  that  such  costs  are  in- 
cluded before  the  bill  is  passed  on  by  the 
Senate. 

I   certainly  appreciate  your  interest   and 
concern  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Roger  E.  Gurholt, 

Administrator. 

RocKFORO,  III.. 

April  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  De.\r  Senator  Dougl-*s:  With  reference 
to  your  recent  letter  to  hospital  administra- 
tors throughout  the  State.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  opinion  that  a  Federal  hospital 
Insurance  program  which  failed  to  cover  the 
costs  of  such  hospital  services  as  laboratory 
and  X-ray  work  would  be  a  very  serious  mis- 
take and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  seriously 
dimaging  the  entire  program,  creating  new 
problems  In  the  hospital-physician  rela- 
tionships and  substantially  increasing  the 
complexity  of  administration  of  a  program 
which  wili  undoubtedly  be  almost  Impossibly 
complex  to  begin  with. 

I  do  not  endorse  the  idea  of  a  Federal 
health  care  program  under  social  security. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
H.R.  1  served  only  to  make  a  bad  bill  worse. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  P.  Masson. 

Memorl\l    HosprrAL     or    Dutage 
County, 

Elmhurst,  III,  April  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Pacx  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas;  I  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  2,  1965,  regarding  KM. 
6675  amending  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
make  provision  for  health  insurance  for  the 
elderly. 

I  would  certainly  agree  that  It  would  be  a 
mistake  for  this  bill  to  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  including  hospital  reimburse- 
ment for  the  services  of  medical  specialists. 
These  people  are  on  the  hospital  payroll  in 
this  institution  and  the  cost  of  their  serv- 
ices in  many  instances  could  represent  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  a  patient's  hospital 
bill  To  exclude  reimbursement  for  medical 
specialists  would  be  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tomary hospital  procedure  for  reimburse- 
ment as  it  exists  with  other  third  parties 
such  as  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  commercial 
health  Insurance,  and  various  other  agencies 
who  purchase  hospital  care. 

We  would  strongly  support  the  Senate 
Finance  Conunittee's  serious  consideration  of 
amending  the  present  bill  to  Include  these 
services  as  a  part  of  the  basic  hospital  and 
nursing  care  program. 

Thank  you  for  calling  this  matter  to  our 
attention  Jind  requesting  our  views  on  this 
subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Martin  F.  Heidcen,  M.D.. 

Administrator. 


Charleston       Community       Me- 
morial   Hospital, 

Charleston.  III..  April  14. 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Douglas:  While  I  disagree 
with  you  on  your  support  of  King-Anderson 
legislation,  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your 
stand  against  removal  of  radiology,  anes- 
thesiology, pathology,  and  physlatry  from 
social  security  benefits. 

Your  speech  of  March  29  indicated  a  good 
unde  standing  of  one  of  our  major  problems 
with  King-Anderson. 
Yours  truly, 

Wayne  P.  Annis, 

Administrator. 


amended,  each  time  a  patient  comes  to  the 
hospital,  the  administering  agency  could  re- 
ceive as  many  as  five  bills  for  processing  if 
the  patient  used  the  services  of  all  the  med- 
ical specialists  Involved.  In  many  cases,  the 
hosplUl  would  still  have  to  process  the 
charge  on  behalf  of  the  specialists  since  most 
hospital-based  specialists  are  not  equipped 
to  bill  patients  directly.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  a  greater  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices of  these  specialists. 

We  are  more  concerned  over  some  of  the 
points  mentioned  In  your  comments  before 
the  Senate:  however,  since  this  point  was 
not  covered  In  your  comments,  you  may  feel 
It  slgniflcaut  enough  to  use  at  a  later  date. 
Sincertly  yours, 

Anthony  J.  Perry, 

Administrator. 


RosELAND  Community 

Hospital  Association, 
Chicago.  III.,  April  14, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Senator.  State  of  Illinois.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 
DsAR  Senator  Douglas:  You  are  well  In- 
formed to  recognize  the  possible  Inequity 
which  would  result  if  the  in-hospital  services 
of  pathologists,  radiologists,  and  physlatrlsts 
are  excluded  from  consideration  as  reim- 
bursable hospital  costs,  as  provided  In  the 
medicare  type  program. 

Some  of  these  specialists  are  paid  on  a 
fee-for-servlce  basis  by  the  hospital  and 
others  on  a  percentage  basis  by  the  hospital. 
The  charges  for  their  services  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  charge  for  laboratory,  X-ray, 
or  physical  therapy. 

While  technically  these  specialists  are  not 
employees  of  the  hospital,  their  relationship 
is  similar  to  that  of  employer-employee. 
Certainly,  as  their  compensation  is  a  part 
of  hospital  expense,  the  hospital  should  be 
reimbursed  under  a  medicare  type  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  Isherwood. 

Administrator. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Bloomington.  III..  April  14, 1966. 
Re  your  letter  of  April  2,  1965. 
Hon.  P.\UL  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  This  is  to  confirm 
your  belief  that  the  existing  relationship 
between  a  hospital,  a  hospital  centered 
specialty  physician,  and  the  patient  would 
be  disturbed  to  no  advantage  to  the  patient 
If  It  Is  required  that  the  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished method  of  pajrment  be  changed  with- 
out consideration  to  local  need. 
Yours  respectfully, 
,     Sister  M.  Bonaventura,  O.S.F., 

Administrator. 
Gerard  F.  Odenweller, 

Associate  Administrator. 

Decatur  and  Macon  County  Hospital, 

Decatur,  III.,  April  16, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  April  2.  1965,  on  the  bill  H.R. 
6675  amending  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
addition.  I  have  read  a  reprint  of  your  re- 
marks before  the  Senate  on  March  29  re- 
garding the  costs  of  hospital  services  of 
radiologists,  pathologists,  psychiatrists,  and 
anesthesiologists  under  medicare. 

I  firmly  endorse  your  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion and  would  strongly  urge  you  to  continue 
your  efforts  to  amend  the  bill  to  Include 
these  hOEpltal-based  specialists  as  part  of 
the  hospital's  services. 

In  addition  to  the  points  that  you  made 
before  the  Senate  on  March  29,  there  is  the 
additional  cost  related  to  the  administra- 
tion   of    such    charges.      Unless    the    bill    Is 


Lake  Forest  Hospftal, 
Lake  Forest,  III.,  April  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Douglas:  I  am  writing  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  April  2.  1965,  and  to  advise 
you  that  I  support  your  position  regarding 
the  Inclusion  of  laboratory.  X-ray  and  anes- 
thesiology services  as  part  of  hospital  reim- 
bursable costs. 

While  I  personally  take  exception  to  the 
social  security  method  of  providing  care  for 
the  elderly.  I  do  feel  that  any  program  should 
be  workable  and  consistent  with  present  hos- 
pital practices.  Certainly  reimbursement  for 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services  should  remain 
a  part  of  the  total  hospital  picture. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  B.  Caldwell, 

Administrator. 


Proctor  Community  Hospital, 

Peoria.  III.,  April  14,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  As  an  Illinois  hos- 
pital administrator,  and  a  past  president  of 
our  Illinois  Hospital  Association.  I  wish  to 
commend  you  for  your  interest  in  making 
proposed  provisions  for  health  care  for  the 
elderly  a  meaningful  program. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  proposal 
to  exclude  hospital  costs  for  the  services  of 
medical  specialists  from  our  reimbursable 
cost  formula,  and  might  add  that,  locally, 
the  specialists  themselves  are  Just  as  con- 
cerned. 

In  this  respect  it  does  not  appear  that 
representatives  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  speciality  boards  are  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  the  individual  spe- 
cialists, at  least  those  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  proposals. 

I  agree  with  the  concerns  you  have  ex- 
pressed In  your  presentation  to  the  Senate, 
and.  especially  in  regard  to  the  inflationary 
effect  on  costs  of  health  care  that  such 
action  would  inevitably  have.  However.  I 
am  further  concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  general  practitioners  falling  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  specialists  when  a  separate 
fee  Is  Involved  which  might  be  available  to 
them. 

This  could  only  have  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing the  quality  of  care  to  the  elderly. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  present  methods  of  providing  services  of 
the  specialists  Is  maintained,  that  we  in  hos- 
pital administration  are  capable  of  resolving 
any  differences  that  might  arise  with  special- 
ists employed  In  our  institutions,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  we  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Leonard  P.  Goudt, 

Administrator. 


* 


SCHWAB  Rehabilitation  Hospital, 

Chicago,  III..  April  15,  1965. 
^.f-nitoT  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
congress  of  the  United  States.  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

DE'R  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
vour  letter  and  the  accompanying  reprint  of 
vour  address  in  the  Senate  regarding  your 
nosition  on  the  exclusion  of  medical  speclal- 
l-ts  in  House  bill  H.R.  6675.  After  having 
read  the  reprint,  I  find  myself  In  complete 
a"'-eement  with  your  position. 

°As  the  administrator  of  a  rehabilitation 
hospital  whose  patient  population  consists 
of  a  large  number  of  disabled,  aged,  and 
keenly  aware  of  their  many  financial  prob- 
lems I  should  like  to  encourage  your  vigor- 
ous pursuit  of  an  appropriate  solution. 

Sincerely. 

Ira  H.  Goldberg. 

Bethany  Brethren  Hospital, 
Downers  Grove,  III.,  April  13.  1965. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  It  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  know  that  you  and  other  leaders  in 
the  Senate  are  aware  of  the  provision  in  the 
medicare  bill  which  excludes  the  payment 
for  the  in-hospital  services  of  medical  spe- 
cialists. 

This  battle  has  been  raging  for  many  years 
and  so  far  the  majority  of  hospitals  have  ef- 
fectively held  down  the  cost  of  medical  care 
by  having  these  payments  Included  in  the 
medical  bills. 

May  I  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  to 
have  this  provision  removed  from  the  bill. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  C.  Eller, 
Executive  Director. 


Presbyterian -St.  Luke's  Hospttal, 

Chicago,  April  13.  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

U.S.  Senator,  Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  1  reviewed  with 
considerable  interest  your  remarks  regard- 
ing In-hospltal  services  of  medical  special- 
ists— anesthesiologists,  pathologists,  radiolo- 
gists, and  physlatrlsts — which  under  H.R. 
6675  are  excluded  from  consideration  as  re- 
imbursable hospital  costs. 

As  a  hospital  administrator  I  am  greatly 
concerned  that  the  bill,  when  enacted  into 
law,  provide  the  best  health  benefits  to  the 
patient  public  in  the  most  appropriate  form. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  March  29, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  that 
you  had  addressed  yourself  to  this  serious 
matter.  Your  views  as  to  the  inconsistency 
of  excluding  these  services  from  computation 
of  hospital  costs  is  sound,  recognizing  that 
such  services  have  always  been  Included  in 
reimbursable  cost  formulas  including  Fed- 
eral Government  plans. 

In  the  operation  of  hospitals  today  the 
employment  of  medical  specialists  in  ancil- 
lary services  is  an  essential  part  of  the  qual- 
ity of  service  that  hospitals  render  and  Is 
indivisible  from  the  service  itself.  Indeed 
the  variety  of  specialists  so  employed  quite 
frequently  includes  other  specialists  in  ad- 
dition to  the  four  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred. 

We  see  no  reason  to  change  what  has  been 
established  as  proper  elements  of  hospital 
service  costs  and  would  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  insure  that  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital medical  specialists'  services  are  Included 
in  the  consideration  of  reimbursable  hospi- 
tal costs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  A.  Brady, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Lutheran  Hospital, 
Moline.  III..  April  12.  1965. 
Hon.  PAtJL  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  April  2,  1965.  dis- 
cussing with  us  the  present  provisions  of 
H.R.  6675. 

I  definitely  agree  with  your  position  on 
this  matter,  and  would  certainly  appreciate 
all  that  you  can  do  to  Include  payments  to 
the  medical  specialists  as  an  item  of  the  hos- 
pital cost.  The  exclusion  of  th«e  costs  as  a 
reimbursable  hospital  expense  would  most 
certainly  create  a  very  serious  problem  for  all 
hospitals,  as  well  as  an  additional  cost  for 
the  patient. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  bringing 

this   matter    to   my    attention,    and    would 

greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  to  amend  this 

bill  when  It  comes  to  the  Senate  for  hearing. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Kenneth  D.  Moburg. 

AdmiJiistrator. 

Morris  Hospital, 
Morris,  III..  April  13,  1955. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  concur  with  your  speech  made 
March  29  on  the  Senate  floor,  pointing  out 
the  deficiencies  of  H.R.  6675. 

The  exclusion  of  in-hospital  services  of 
medical  specialists  will  be  an  Interference 
with  customary  hospital  practice,  and  greatly 
increase  standard  hospital  costs.  I  am  sure 
every  hospital  administrator  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  concurs  with  your  views  and  sin- 
cerely hope  the  exclusion  can  be  remedied. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ARTHUR  B.  AlLABEN. 

Administrator. 


Alexl^n  Bros.  Hospital, 
■      Elk  Grove  Village,  III.,  April  13, 1955. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senato:i  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  relative  to  the  exclusion 
of  certain  hospital  services  in  H.R.  6675. 

As  the  administrator  of  a  new  hospital 
being  built  in  Illinois,  I  can  only  agree  fully 
with  your  stand  on  the  matter.  The  ex- 
clusion of  the  in-hospital  services  of  med- 
ical specialists,  anesthesiologists,  patholo- 
gists radiologists,  and  physlatrlsts.  would 
create  a  serious  problem  for  the  voluntary 
hospital.  The  patients  would  certainly  be 
"Caught  in  the  middle"  were  such  a  pro- 
vision to  become  part  of  the  law. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  efforts  to  amend 
this  section  will  be  successful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Brother  Gregory,  C T.A. 


However,  the  problem  would  be  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  accounts  written  off  as  bad 
debts.  It  is  not  proper  to  withhold  reim- 
bursement for  services  rendered,  Including 
the  services  of  specialist  if  this  Is  the  exist- 
ing financial  arrangement  between  the  hos- 
pital and  specialist.  Otherwise  it  Is  proper 
that  the  specialist  make  an  application  for 
him  to  be  reimbursed  separately  for  his 
charges  to  the  patient. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  actions  in  this 
vital  area  of  health  care. 
Yours  truly. 

Sister  Friedegard, 

Administrator. 

Christian  Welfare  Hospital, 
East  St.  Louis,  III.,  April  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Doucl.\s, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Douglas:  Assuming  the 
probability  of  passage  of  the  medicare  bill 
which  vou  remarked  upon  on  March  29:  I 
feel  your  insight  into  the  effect  of  exclusion 
of  medical  specialists  from  payment  under 
the  bill  and  your  effort  to  amend  this  ex- 
clusion is  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation's  hos- 
pitals and  the  public  which  uses  them. 

I  cannot  see  the  logic  of  excluding  these 
services  from  enjoying  payment  under  the 
public  phase  of  the  bill  providing  for  care  of 
the  elderly  when,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
the  pajTnent  of  such  costs  has  been  accepted 
under  preexisting  programs  for  care  to  pub- 
lic indigents  and  Armed  Forces  dependents, 
as  well  as  Blue  Cross  and  private  Insurance 
plans. 

Your  action  to  remedy  this  obvious  error 
will  be  appreciated.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
recent  communication  from  the  American 
Protestant  Hospital  Association  pertaining  to 
the  subject. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Djuoe-  a.  Hicks. 

Administrator. 

Merct  Hospital. 
Chicago,  III,  April  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  After  carefully  reviewing  the  com- 
ments as  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  March  29.  1965.  we  are  heartily  In 
agreement  with  your  conclusions  and  feel 
very  stronglv  as  you  do  that  if  the  services  are 
taken  out  of  the  hospital  relmbvirsement 
cost  contracts,  this  will  have  an  Inflationary 
effect  on  the  total  cost  of  medical  care.  It 
vrill  tend  to  create  an  almost  unsurmount- 
able  technical  difficulty  in  handling  billings 
by  the  hospital  to  the  patients. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  assistance  please  con- 
tact tis. 

Sincerelv  vours. 

Robert  P.  Schinderle. 
Assistant  Administrator. 


St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Breeze.  III.,  April  12, 1695. 
Hon.   Paul   H.   Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Thank  you  for 
your  interest  and  support  of  hospitals  shown 
in  your  remarks  concerning  bill  H.R.  6675  to 
the  Senate. 

This  Is  a  matter  we  also  feel  strongly 
about.  The  potential  for  additional  finan- 
cial problems  for  hospitals  is  readily  appar- 
ent. It  would  be  a  burden  to  the  low-income 
recipient  if  other  elements  were  Included 
and  these  were  not. 

In  some  hospitals  the  fee  for  specialist 
services  (radiologist,  pathologist)  are  in- 
cluded in  the  price  of  the  particular  pro- 
cedure. To  separate  these  items  in  each  case 
would  be  an  additional  bookkeeping  problem. 


American  Protestant 

Hospital  Assocl\tion, 
Chicago,  III.,  March  25.  1965. 
Ed'wtn  L.  Crosby,  M.D., 
Director,  American  Hospital  Association. 
Chicago,  III. 

De.ar  Dr.  Crosby:  The  board  of  trustees 
of  the  American  Protestant  Hospital  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  24  re- 
viewed the  memorandum  titled  "The  King- 
Anderson  Bill"  released  by  the  AHA  on  March 
10,  1965. 

The  board  of  trustees  reaffirmed  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  house  of  delegates  on 
January  18.  1965.  supporting  the  effort  of 
the  AHA  toward  adequate  legislation  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care  for  the  aging. 

The  board  of  trustees  also  lends  Its  sujy- 
port  to  the  position  taken  by  the  AHA  rela- 
tive to  (1)  acceptance  of  AHA  acting  In  be- 
half of  hospitals.  (2)  the  designation  of  the 
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National  Blue  Cross  Association  as  the  hos- 
pitals' administrative  Intermediary,  and  (3) 
that  pathology,  radiology,  physiatry  and  an- 
esthesiology services  continue  to  be  Included 
in  determining  hospital  costs. 

Tliis  action  by  the  board  of  trustees  will 
be  transmitted  to  all  APHA  Institutional 
member  hospitals  and  you  are  herewith  au- 
thorized to  use  this  statement  in  any  man- 
ner best  suited  to  strengthen  this  important 
legislation. 

Very  truly  yotirs. 

Leo  M.  Lyons. 

Executive  DirectO'. 


create  a  select  committee  to  study  gold 
production  in  the  United  States,  at  its 
next  printing;. 

Tlie    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TiiE  CoMMCNrrY  Hosprr.\L  of  Ev-anston. 

Evanston.  III.,  April  12, 1965. 
Hon.  PAn,  H.  Doucl-^s, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Si?.:  The  trustees  and  administration  of 
Communiiv  HospiUl  of  Evanston  endorses 
your  position  with  reference  to  the  removal 
of  costs  of  radiologists,  pathologists,  physi- 
atrists,  and  anesthesiologists  as  benefits  in 
the  basic  hospitalization  plan  of  the  current 
medicare  bill. 

We  feel  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
would  have  a  precedent-setting  effect  on 
hospitals  and  catise  a  drastic  inflation  in 
hospital  economics  as  an  estimated  25  per- 
cent of  hospital  billings  in  the  State  of  Il- 
linois reflect  the  services  of  these  staff  spe- 
cialists. 

V/e  urge  your  continued  action  to  remove 
this  unwarranted  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  E.  Dorn, 

Administrator. 


St.  Mary's  Hospitai., 
Kankakee.  III.,  April  12.  1965. 
Senator  P.\nL  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  O^cc  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Failure  to  Include 
customary  billings  in  pr.thologv.  radiology, 
anesthesiology,  and  physiatry  In  the  amended 
medicare  package  will  have  a  drastic  effect 
on  hosT5it?.l  economics. 

Please  push  your  efforts  to  get  these  serv- 
ices back  into  the  bill  as  hospital  beneflts. 

An  estimated  25  percent  of  hospital  bill- 
ings in  Illinois  comes  from  staff  specialist 
departments. 

Sincerely, 

Sister  Mary  Anselm. 

Administrator. 

Jacksom  Park  HosprrAL, 
Chicago,  III.,  April  12, 1965. 
Senator  Pattl  H.  Douglas, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.*.tor  Douglas:  With  regard  to 
your  letter  of  April  2.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  points  brought 
out  in  your  speech  In  the  Senate.  If  the 
House  bin  is  not  changed.  I  am  afraid  that 
mo£t  patients  will  receive  bills  from  the  hos- 
pital, sxirgeon.  referring  physician,  radiolo- 
gist, nathologist.  anest^.esiologl3t.  perhaps  a 
cardiologist,  and  physiatrist.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  receiving  seven  or  elE^ht 
bills  Instead  of  two  or  three  will  create  chaos, 
and  will  have  an  inflationary  effect  on  the 
cost  of  hospital  care. 

Very  truly  yours. 

MosE  Ellis, 
Administrator. 


All  those  wishing  to  present  testimony 
are  requested  to  make  arranftemcnts  witli 
the  cliief  clerk  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  foUowincr 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  followias  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  April  22.  1965: 

S.  1797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  extend  its  application  to  contracts 
for  the  maintenance  of  Federal  installations: 
Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Prouty,  and  Mr. 
Scorr. 

Authority  of  April  29.  1965: 

S.  1851.  A  bill  to  provide  fellowships  for 
research  leading  to  a  doctoral  degree:   Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 
Authority  of  April  30.  1965: 

S.  1861.  A  bill  t)  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster:  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mrs.  NEU3ERGCR.  and  Mr.  Yarborough. 

S.  13C4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  w.iges  for  certain  persons 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Gruening,  and  Mrs.  Neuberger, 

S.  I8G5.  A  bill  to  amend  tl:c  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1933  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
emploj-ed  in  agriculttire,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  GatENiNC.  and  Mr.  Hart. 

S.  1C66.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  ns  to  make  its 
provisions  applicable  to  agriculture:  Mr. 
Gruening.  and  Mrs.  Neubercer. 

S.  18C7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  6. 
1033,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  develop  and  maintain  Improved, 
voluntary  methods  of  recruiting,  training, 
transporting,  and  distributing  agricultural 
workers,  and  lor  other  purposes:  Mr.  Gruen- 
IN3.  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mrs,  Neuberger. 

S.  1868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor": 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mrs.  Neubercer. 

S.  18C9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cede  of  1D54  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  facilities  for  agricultural 
wo.kers  by  permitting  the  amortization  over 
a  60 -month  period  of  the  cost,  or  a  portion  of 
the  cort,  of  constructing  such  housing  facil- 
ities: Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mrs. 
Neubcrger. 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  for  voting  In  presi- 
dential and  vlce-presldentlal  elections  and 
for  voting  in  elections  lor  U.S.  Senator  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Mr.  Gruenimc,  and  Mrs.  Neueercee. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  EARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur.arLimcus  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Ml-skteI  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  MuRrHvl  may  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  83,  to 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1317, 
TO  AMEND  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
LAW  TO  CLARIFY  THE  CATE- 
GORIES OF  FEDERALLY  AIDED 
ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  announce  that  my  subcommit- 
tee will  conduct  public  hcarinr,s  on  S. 
1317.  Monda.v,  May  10,  1935,  at  10  a,m. 
in  room  6226,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ins. 

The  bill  to  which  I  just  referred  was 
introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Ricicoff.  It  would 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
assistance  law  to  clarify  the  catesorics 
of  federally  aided  assistance  recipients. 
I  aok  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.    1817 
A  bill   to  amend  the  District  of  ColumbU 
public  r.^sistance  law  to  clarify  the  cate- 
gories   of    federally    aided    assistance    re- 
cipients 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJic  Senate  and  Iloti^e 
0/  Rcprcsc7itativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ass^mbled.  That,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1965,  section  3(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Pulic  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
(section  3-202  (a).  District  of  Columbia 
Code)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "The  cate- 
gories listed  In  clauses  (1),  (2).  (3),  and  (41 
hereof  shall  Include  aid  or  assistance  for  at 
lea.=5t  all  Individuals  with  respect  to  whova 
Federal  payments  are  authorized  by  titles 
I  (other  than  so  much  thereof  as  relates  to 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged),  IV,  X,  and 
XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
PLANNING  FOR  PEACE  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tion.s,  I  w'sh  to  announce  that  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  an  open  hearing  on  Tues- 
day, May  11.  19G5.  at  10  a.m.  in  Room 
4221.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  32.  tlie  "Plan- 
ning for  Peace  Resolution,"  introduced  by 
Senr.tor  Clark  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 


DOMINICAN  LANDING  NECESSARY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  in  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  mry  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  the  next  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion which  President  Johnson  has  taken 
in  dispatching  American  troops  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  is.  in  my  judgment, 
a  laudable  move  to  safeguard  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Caribbean. 

Little  more  th?.n  2  years  ago,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Fidel  Castro  invited  the  Soviet 
Union  to  convert  the  island  of  Cuba  into 
a  Russian  missile  base.  The  crisis  thus 
created,  and  the  mailfd-fist  response  of 
President  Kennedy,  brought  the  world 
tr  the  verge  of  nuclear  war,  in  a  show- 
down no  one  would  want  to  experience 
again.  The  elemental  right  to  self-pres- 
ervation would,  in  itself,  justify  an  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
forcible  establishment  of  another  Castro- 


type  regime.  The  waters  of  the  Carib- 
bean wash  our  southern  shores.  We  have 
urgent  and  immediate  interests  at  stake 

there. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  revolt 
against  the  junta  government  in  Santo 
Domingo,  which  broke  out  a  week  ago, 
was  in  fact  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nists The  evidence  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
complete  for  anyone  to  know  this  with 
certainty.  But  the  evidence  does  reveal, 
indi.sputably,  that  Communist  elements 
weie  actively  involved  in  the  uprising, 
and  that  there  was  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  a  Communist  seizure  of  power. 
The  swift  action  of  the  President  has 
foreclosed  such  a  calamity.  For  this,  he 
is  to  be  strongly  commended. 

The  intervention  of  American  troops 
was  made  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens, 
and  to  provide  for  their  evacuation.  A 
total  breakdown  of  law  and  order  had 
occurred  in  Santo  Domingo,  which  made 
a  rescue  mission  mandatory,  for 
humanitarian  reasons  alone.  Other  for- 
eign nationals  have  also  received  the 
cloak  of  American  protection. 

As  a  Senator,  representing  the 
sovereign  people  of  Idaho.  I  do  not  con- 
ceive it  to  be  my  duty  to  "rubberstamp" 
every  action  the  President  may  take  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  even  though, 
as  a  Democrat,  he  heads  up  the  admin- 
istration to  which  I  give  my  general  sup- 
port. I  have  criticized  certain  aspects  of 
our  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  up  whenever  I  think  our 
course  may  be  wrong.  This  is  an  obliga- 
tion of  my  office  which  transcends  party 
allegiance  or  any  consideration  of  politi- 

By  the  same  token,  I  will  commend 
the  President  whenever  he  takes  action 
abroad  which  seems  to  me  to  be  well 
suited  to  advance  the  interests  of  our 
country.  His  initiative  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  a  venture  well  begun,  for 
which  he  deserves  the  strongest  praise. 

I  say  this,  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  Dominican  Rcpubhc  is  neither 
our  possession  nor  our  protectorate.  The 
people  of  that  unhappy  island  are  the 
citizens  of  an  independent  country.  As 
such,  they  have  the  right  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  owti  choice.  We  insist 
upon  the  rii;ht  of  self-determination  for 
ourselves,  so  we  cannot  deny  it  to  others. 

Having  interposed  our  own  troops,  the 
revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  been  quelled.  We  have  thus  assumed 
a  responsibility  toward  the  Dominican 
people  which  we  must  now  faithfully  dis- 
charge. Part  of  that  responsibility  is  to 
see  to  it  that  a  cease-fire  is  achieved,  a 
provisional  government  agreed  to,  and 
order  restored.  But  more  than  this,  the 
essential  need  will  be  to  insure  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  citizens  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  may  properly  form  their 
own  government. 

Let  those  who  raise  the  cry  "gunboat 
diplomacy"  remember  that  there  is 
nothing  yet  to  lament.  The  rights  of  the 
Dominican  people  have  not  been 
usurped.  Our  intervention  found  them 
causht  between  the  horns  of  two  tyran- 
nies. Neither  their  previous  government, 
a  military  junta  imposed  by  force,  nor  a 


Communist  government,  seizing  power 
at  the  hands  of  a  small  band  of  hard- 
core revolutionaries,  could  possibly  rep- 
resent the  choice,  freely  given,  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Dominicans.  We  must  re- 
memlKr  that  Castro's  goverrunent  has 
not  yet  permitted  free  elections  in  Cuba, 
and  never  will. 

So  it  is  that  Lyndon  Johnson,  through 
prompt  and  timely  intervention,  has 
grasped  an  opportunity  to  restore  to  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  their 
fundamental  right  to  self-determination. 
The  President  has  said  that  his  purpose 
will  be  the  bringing  about  of  free  elec- 
tions. He  has  no  intention  of  keeping 
American  marines  on  the  island  for  any 
extended  length  of  time. 

If  the  end  result  of  our  occupation 
of  Santo  Domingo  is  the  imposition  of 
another  mihtary  junta,  then  will  be  the 
time  to  protest  the  revival  of  gunboat 
diplomacy.  As  of  now.  we  have  every 
reason  to  applaud  the  President,  and  to 
hope  his  decisive  leadership  may  lead  to 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  for  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  4.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  an  excellent  editorial 
concerning  the  situation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
May  4,  1965] 
Intervention  Policy 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  asser- 
tion of  Juan  Bosch  that  the  United  States. 
'   by  its  Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic   has  assumed  responsibility  for  bringing 
democracy   to   the    country.     Certainly,   we 
cannot  now  calmly   withdraw  our  mihtary 
forces  and  leave  the  powers  of  government  to 
be  picked  up  by  any  candidate  for  authority 
who  happens  to  be  in  possession  of  essential 
military  force. 

History,  as  Lord  Acton  pointed  out,  does 
not  disclose  Its  alternatives,  and  no  one  ever 
can  know  whether  the  democratic  forces  act- 
ing in  Bosch's  name  would  have  succeeded 
In  controlling  the  uprising  against  the  mili- 
tary ret'ime.  It  Is  this  unknown  and  un- 
asccrtainable  fact  on  which  the  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  the  President's  determination 
to  intervene  depends.  If  the  Dominican  in- 
tervention Is  to  be  a  precedent  for  further 
intervention  of  the  kind,  we  are  embarked 
upon  a  policy  that  will  involve  us  in  repeated 
operations  of  this  sort.  If  the  suspicion  of 
Communist  participation  in  a  popular  up- 
rising against  a  military  dictatorship  Is  suffi- 
cient to  trigger  the  use  of  American  Armed 
Forces  we  are  going  to  be  busy  In  Latin 
America. 

Every  country  In  which  there  exists  a  gov- 
ernment that  did  not  arrive  at  power  by 
democratic  means  is  a  logical  target  for  over- 
throw by  popular  forces.  And  every  popular 
force  is  the  logical  object  for  an  effort  by 
Communists  to  dominate  Its  leadership.  It 
does  not  take  much  prescience  to  forecast, 
sooner  or  later,  an  effort  to  overthrow  the 
arbitrary  government  In  Haiti.  And  It  does 
not  take  a  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that 
the  Communists  will  be  In  the  thick  of  that 
revolutionarv  effort.  And  if  the  new  Johnson 
doctrine  persists,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will 
be  on  hand  within  hoiu-s  after  the  Initial 
uprising.  It  Is  an  ominous  outlook.  This 
may  bear  little  resemblance  In  purpose  to 
the  Interventionist  policies  of  the  twenties, 
but  the  methods  of  carrying  out  the  policy 


are  too  much  alike  totally  to  escape  the  same 
sort  of  criticism  and  reproach. 

It  Is  perfectly  evident,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  traditional  devices  for  collective  ac- 
tion  are   totally   inadequate   to   protect   the 
hemisphere  against  the  new  sort  of  Commu- 
nist conquest.    The  GAS  Charter  sets  up  a 
solid  wall  against  the  use  of  military  force 
of    a    conventional    kind    across    national 
boundaries.     Respect    for    this    barrier    only 
guarantees  the  unconventional   Communist 
Invaders,   who   penetrate   clandestinely   and 
covertly.     Immunity     against     any     outside 
check  on   their  subversion.    The   old-fash- 
ioned effort  to  guarantee  national  territorial 
inegrlty  Is   thus   transformed   into  a  device 
to  allow  the  Communist  overthrow  of  South 
American  governments.     As  long  as  the  rest 
of  the  region  Is  committed  to  stand  aside,  in 
the  presence  of  Communist  aggression,  the 
hemisphere  faces  the  melancholy  prospect  of 
successful    Communist    operations    of    three 
sorts:     Communist     aggression     by     action 
against  or  infiltration  of  a  popularly  elected 
constitutional    regime,    by    revolt    against   a 
military  dictatorship,  or  by  penetration  of  a 
popular  revolutionary  movement. 

The  President  has  stated  flatly  that  "the 
American  nations  cannot,  must  not,  and  will 
not  permit  the  establishment  of  another 
Communist  government  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,"  If  this  is  Indeed  the  collec- 
tive purpose  of  "the  American  nations"  they 
have  not  perfected  the  political  or  military 
means  of  achieving  that  purpose.  Until 
they  do  .so.  the  United  States  stands  com- 
mitted to  more  extensive  national  obliga- 
tions than  It  has  hitherto  assumed  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  emergency  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  has  led  us  to  improvise  to  fit 
our  practice  a  policy  that  has  not  had  the 
benefit  of  psychological,  legal,  political,  or 
military  preparation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     Is  there" 
further  morning  business? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorvim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION       OF       NEZ       PERCE 

NATIONAL      HISTORICAL      PARK, 

IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  60. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  60)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  facili- 
tate protection  and  provide  interpretation 
of  sites  in  the  Nez  Perce  country  of  Idaho 
that  have  exceptional  value  in  commemorat- 
ing the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  To  Implement  this  purpose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  as 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  vari^ 
ous  component  sites  in  Federal  and  non-Fetf*- 
eral  ownership  relating  to  the  early  Nez  Perce 
culture,  the  Lewis  and  Cl.ark  Expedition 
through  the  area,  the  fur  trade,  missionaries. 
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gold  mining  and  logging,  the  Nez  Perce  war 
of  1877,  and  such  other  sites  as  he  finds  will 
depict  the  role  of  the  Nez  Perce  country  in 
the  westward  expansion  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds 
such  lands,  or  Interests  therein,  and  other 
property  which  In  his  judgment  will  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  he  may  purchase 
with  appropriated  funds  land,  or  Interests 
therein,  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park:  Pro- 
vided.  That  he  may  purchase  no  more  than 
one  thous.ind  five  hundred  acres  in  fee,  and 
no  more  than  one  tliousand  five  hundred 
acres  in  scenic  easements.  The  Nez  Perce 
Tribe's  governing  body.  If  It  so  desires,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, is  authorized  to  sell,  donate,  or  ex- 
change Ulbal-owned  lands  held  In  trust 
needed  to  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Indian  trust  land  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
inclusion  In  the  Nez  Perce  National  Histor- 
ical Park  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bene- 
ficial owner.  Sites  in  Federal  ownership  un- 
der the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  other 
Government  agencies  may  likewise  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
inclusion  in  the  Nez  Perce  National  Histor- 
ical Park  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  administrative  rerponslblllty  there- 
for, but  such  designation  shall  effect  no 
transfer  of  administrative  control  unless  the 
administering  agency  consents  thereto.  Not 
more  than  one  thousand  and  five  hundred 
acres  overall  shall  be  designated  pursuant  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cooperate 
with  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  or  the  administer- 
ing agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  research 
into  and  interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
any  site  so  designated  and  in  providing  desir- 
able interpretive  services  and  facilities  and 
other  facilities  required  for  public  access  to 
and  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  site  and  in 
conservation  of  the  scenic  and  other  re- 
sources thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  en- 
ter into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
owners  of  property  which,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  may  be  designated  for  in- 
clusion in  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
as  sites  In  non-Federal  ownership,  and  he 
may  assist  in  the  preservation,  renewal,  and 
interpretation  of  the  properties,  provided  the 
cooperative  agreements  shall  contain,  but 
not*  be  limited  to.  provisions  that:  (1)  the 
Secretary  has  right  of  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  all  public  portions  of  the  property 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  visitors 
through  the  property  and  interpreting  It  to 
the  public,  and  (2)  no  changes  or  altera- 
tions shall  be  made  In  the  properties,  includ- 
ing buildings  and  grounds,  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  he  has  acquired  title  to,  or 
interest  in,  suaicient  properties  or  deter- 
mines that  he  has  entered  Into  appropriate 
cooperative  agreements  with  owners  of  non- 
Federal  properties,  or  any  combination 
thereof  including  the  designation  of  sites  al- 
ready in  Federal  ownership,  he  shall  by  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Re-^lster  establish  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  and  there- 
after administer  the  Federal  property  under 
his  administrative  jurisdiction  In  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  contract  and  make  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  State  of  Idaho,  its  political 
subdivisions  or  agencies,  corporations,  asso- 
ciations, the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  or  individuals, 
to  protect,  preserve,  maintain,  or  operate  any 
site,  object,  or  property  included  within  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park,  regard- 
less of  whether  title  thereto  is  In  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  no  contract  or  coop- 


erative agreement  shall  be  made  or  entered 
into  which  will  obligate  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  unless  or  until  Congress  has 
appropriated  money  for  such  purpose. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the 
Nez  Perce  country  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  markers  In 
accord.ince  with  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  Act  approved  August  21,  1935.  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (49  Stat.  666). 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sums  of  not  more  than 
$o30.000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  In- 
terests In  land  and  not  more  than  $1,337,000 
for  construction,  restoration  work,  and  other 
improvements  at  the  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
torical Park  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BANKRUPTCIES  INVOLVED  IN  FED- 
ERAL HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
INSURED  MORTGAGES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  previous  occasions  I  have 
urged  the  Sen'ate  to  give  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  is  insuring  mortgages  on 
what  should  have  been  recognized  as 
unsound  multifamily  housing  projects. 

Tlie  wholesale  manner  in  which  these 
multimillion-dollar  projects  have  been 
approved  in  the  past  few  years  and  the 
wholesale  manner  in  which  they  are 
going  broke,  oftimes  before  they  are 
completed,  represents  an  enormous  and 
unnecessary  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Today  I  list  seven  more  multifamily 
projects  in  the  Florida  area  upon  which 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
guaranteed  mortgages  aggregating  $21,- 
742,700.  Total  payments  of  only  $125,- 
664.35  were  ever  made  on  these  seven 
mortgages.  Then  with  over  $21 '2  mil- 
lion still  due  the  projects  went  into  de- 
fault, and  the  Goverimient  is  now  being 
forced  to  take  them  over  under  fore- 
closure proceedings. 

As  this  program  is  presently  being  ad- 
ministered the  sponsors  are  allowed  to 
incorporate  each  of  these  projects  as  a 
separate  corporate  entity,  and  when  one 
projects  fails  the  sponsors  individually 
are  not  held  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage  nor  does  the  Govern- 
ment have  any  claim  on  any  other  proj- 
ect which  the  same  sponsor  may  be  oper- 
,  ating  successfully  either  with  or  .without 
a  Government  loan. 

This  means  that  the  Government 
takes  100  percent  of  all  the  risk  and  the 
sponsors  can  sit  back  with  100  percent 
of  all  the  profits,  resulting  In  everyone 
having  a  field  day  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  1 


One  major  weakness  in  this  program 
Is  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  check  the  actual  cost  of 
the  land  and  construction  before  insur- 
ing the  mortgage.  Likewise,  the  manner 
in  which  the  sponsors  contract  with 
their  own  constiiiction  firms  opens  the 
possibility  of  abuse  milcss  carefully 
checked. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
heretofore  has  not  been  making  any  spe- 
cial effort  to  determine  the  actual  cost 
of  the  land  upon  which  these  projects 
were  being  built  but  rather  has  been 
using  an  appraised  valuation  as  a  for- 
mula upon  which  to  base  the  mortgage, 
with  the  result  that,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  remarks  of  April  22,  in  many  in- 
stances the  sponsors  started  out  with  a 
substantial  cash  profit. 

Recently  the  Commissioner  has  advised 
that  this  procedure  is  bemg  changed  and 
that'^consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
actual  cost  factor,  but  this  procedure 
should  be  an  ironclad  rule. 

The  seven  projects  to  which  I  refer  to- 
day are  as  follows: 

Mandalay  Shores.  Inc..  Clearwater, 
Fla.:  On  November  23.  1960,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  made  a  commit- 
ment to  insure  a  mortgage  of  $7,170,900 
-on  this  project.  After  payments  of  only 
$3,964  had  been  made  toward  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  principal,  this  mortgage  in 
April  1964  was  in  default  and  assigned  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for 
foreclosure.  Foreclosure  sale  is  sched- 
uled for  May  12.  1965. 

Coral  Crest  Apartments.  Inc..  Tampa. 
Fla.:  On  July  1,  1960,  the  Federal  Hous- 
in'j  Administration  insured  a  mortgage 
of  $1,382,000  on  this  project.  After  pay- 
ments of  only  $8,650.35  on  the  principal, 
this  mortgage  on  Januai-y  2,  1964,  went 
into  default,  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministi-ation  foreclosed  on  March  2, 1965. 
Pasadena  Apartments,  Inc..  South 
Pasadena,  Fla.:  On  December  30,  1960. 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in- 
sured a  mortgage  of  $3,377,700  on  this 
project.  After  payments  of  only  $4,513 
on  the  principal,  this  mortgage  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963.  defaulted,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  foreclosed 
on  December  22^  1964. 

Horizon  Hoiise,  Clearwater,  Fla.:  On 
March  16,  1961^  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration insured  a  mortgage  of  $2,- 
828,500  on'  this  project.  With  no  pay- 
ments having  been  made  toward  a  re- 
duction'in  the  principal,  this  mortgage 
on  November  22, 1963,  was  assigned  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Indian  Pass  Apartments,  Inc..  Indian 
Rocks.  Fla.:  On  April  11.  1960,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  insured  a 
mortgage  of  $1,806,700  on  this  project. 
After  payments  of  only  $5,593  had  been 
made  toward  a  reduction  in  the  principal, 
this  mortgage  on  December  2,  1962,  was 
in  default,  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration foreclosed  on  November  4, 
1964. 

Paradise  Island  Towers.  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.:  On  November  15,  19G1,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insured  a  mort- 
gage of  $3,090,700  on  this  project.  After 
payments  of  only  $24,144  had  been  made 
toward  a  reduction  in  the  principal,  on 
March  11,  1965,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 


ministration accepted  a  deed  in  lieu  of 
foreclosure. 

Southgate  Towers.  Inc.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla  •  On  September  29.  1960,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  agreed  to 
insure  a  moitgage  of  $2,086,200  on  this 
project.  After  payments  of  $73,800  had 
been  made  toward  a  reduction  in  the 
principal,  this  mortgage  on  December  19, 
1962.  was  in  default,  and  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  on  December  2, 
1964,  foreclosed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  more 
detailed  reports  on  each  of  these  proj- 
ects, including  names  and  addressees  of 
the  sponsors,  and  so  forth,  as  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord. 
as  follows : 

X 

Mandalay  Shores,  Inc..  project  No.  067- 
00016  (rental  housing),  C'carwater,  Fla.: 

1.  Feasibility  date:  September  4,  1959; 
commitment  date:  November  23,  19C0;  cost 
certification:  AprU  3,  1963,  $8,037,222. 

2(a).  See  covering  letter. 

2(b).  Sponsor:  Dworman  Associates,  65 
West  55th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mortgagor:  Dworman  Associates.  Officers: 
Alvln  Dworman,  president,  155  East  76th 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y.;  Lester  D.  Dworman, 
vice  president,  11  East  81st  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.;  Darryl  Dworman,  secretary-treasurer, 
170  East  83d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Stock- 
holders: Alvln  Dworman,  Lester  D.  Dworman, 
Darryl  Dworman.  Abraham  A.  Rosen  (care  of 
Dworman  Associates),  Abraham  Kamber 
(care  of  Dworman  Associates). 

3.  Final  endorsement:  April  3.  19G3;  mort- 
gage amount:  $7,170,900;  payments  in  reduc- 
tion to  principal:  $8,964;  status:  Mortgage 
assigned  to  FHA  April  1964.  Referred  to 
Department  of  Justice  for  foreclosure  May 
1964.  Foreclosure  sale  scheduled  for  May  12, 
1965. 

n 

Coral  Crest  Apartments.  Inc.;  project  No. 
067-30073';  Tampa.  Fla.: 

1.  Feasibility  date:  June  23,  1959;  commit- 
ment date:  July  1.  1960:  cost  certification: 
February  23,  1952.  $1,596,698. 

2(a) .  See  covering  letter. 

2(b).  Sponsor:  O.  W.  Foster.  4251  Hender- 
son Boulevard.  Tampa.  Fla. 

Mortgagor:  Coral  Crest  Apartments.  Inc.. 
214  West  Gaston  Street,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
Officers:  W.  H.  Weaver,  president,  602  Healey 
Building,  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Abe  M.  Nail,  Jr.,  vice 
president.  Post  Office  Box  3054,  Greensboro, 
N.C;  Lee  P.  Fore,  vice  president  (no  address 
shown);  H.  M.  Weaver,  treasurer  (no  address 
shown);  Irene  Karas,  secretary  (no  address 
shown).  Stockholders:  W.  H.  Weaver  (see 
above) ,  Sonja  R.  Weaver  (no  address  shown) , 
Edith  H.  Weaver  (no  address  shown),  Lee  P. 
Fore  ( nc  address  shown ) . 

3.  Final  endorsement:  February  23.  1962; 
mortgage  amount:  $1,332,000;  pajTnents  in 
reduction  to  principal:  $3,650.35;  status: 
Mortgage  assigned  to  FHA  January  2,  1964. 
Foreclosed  March  2,  19S5. 

4.  Project  has  not  been  resold. 


ni 
Pasadena    Apartments,    Inc.;    project    No. 
037-30071  (cooperative housing);  South Pasa- 

dena,  Fla.: 

1.  Feasibility  date:  July  8.  1960;  commit- 
ment date:  December  30,  1960;  cost  certifi- 
cation:  February  27,   1963,  $3,913,765.89. 

2(a).  See  covering  letter. 

2(b).  Sponsor:  R.  E.  Clarson,  1930  13th 
Avenue  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  R.  E. 
Clarson  Jr.,  1930  13th  Avenue  North,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.;  W.B.  Wood,  1930  13th  Ave- 
nue North,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.;  Robert  C. 
Pelham,  3409  Wilder  Lane.  Orlando,  Fla.; 
Hugo  R.  Broleman,  1212  East  Colonian  Drive, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Mortgagor:  Pasadena  Apartments,  Inc. 
Officers  and  directors:  Robert  C.  Pelham, 
president;  R.  E.  Clarson,  vice  president;  W. 
B  Wood,  treasurer;  J.  C.  Dew,  secretary. 
'  Florida  Bank  Building,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.; 
Lawrence  R.  Warrick,  assistant  secretary,  670 
Fairbanks  Avenue,  Winter  Park,  Fla.;  Hugo 
R.  Broleman. 

3.  Final  endorsement:  February  27,  1963; 
mortgage  amount:  $3,377,700;  paj-ments  in 
reduction  to  principal:  $4,513;  status:  mort- 
gage assigned  to  FHA  November  22,  1963. 
Foreclosed  December  22, 1964. 

4.  Project  has  not  l)een  resold. 


VI 


'  The  application  for  this  project  was  orig- 
inally filed  under  section  207  rental  housing. 
The  sponsor  then  applied  for  and  received  a 
superseding  commitment  to  insxire  under  sec- 
tion 213  cooperative  housing,  the  mortgage 
to  be  Insured  upon  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect. Following  completion  and  Insurance  of 
the  mortgage  the  sponsors  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  formation  of  the  cooperative  and 
were  given  permission  to  convert  the  project 
to  a  rental  stattis. 


IV 

Horizon  House,  project  No.  067-30078-INV: 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

1.  Feasibility  date:  July  29,  1960;  commit- 
ment date:  March  16,  1961;  cost  certifica- 
tion: July  23,  1963,  $3,257,737.10. 

2(a).  See  covering  letter. 

2(b).  Sponsor:  Robert  Chuckrow,  60  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Murray  Smith, 
150  Draper  Lane,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.;  Milton 
Hecht,  87  Lefferts  Road,  Yonkers,  N.Y.;  Herury 
Schneider,  235  75th  Street,  North  Bergen, 
N.J.;  Alvin  Parker,  2  Cooper  Road,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

'Mortgagor:  Horizon  House,  Inc.  Officers: 
Robert  Chuckrow,  president;  Murray  Smith, 
vice  president;  Louis  S.  Weiner,  secretary; 
Milton  Hecht,  treasurer. 

3.  Finally  endorsed:  July  30,  1963;  mort- 
gage amount:  $2,828,500;  payments  in  reduc- 
tion to  principal:  None.  Status:  Mortgage 
assigned  to  FHA  November  22,  1963.  One 
hundred  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
units  are  occupied  by  cooperative  subscribers 
and  the  sponsors  are  attempting  to  arrange 
sale  of  the  project  to  the  cooperative. 

V 

Indian  Pass  Apartments,  Inc.,  project  No. 
067-30070  (cooperative  housing),  Indian 
Rocks,  Fla.: 

1  FeasibiUty  date:  February  12,  I960:  com- 
mitment date:  April  11.  1960;  cost  certifica- 
tion: August  14,  1961.  $2,137,677.21. 
2(a).  See  covering  letter. 
2(b).  Sponsor:  J.  Hllbert  Sapp,  801  Seville 
Place,  Orlando,  Fla.;  Robert  C.  Pelham,  3409 
Wilder  Lane,  Orlando.  Fla.;  Lawrence  R.  War- 
rick, Post  Office  Box  176,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

Mortgagor:  Indian  Pass  Apartments,  Inc. 
Officers:  Robert  C.  Pelham,  president:  Law- 
rence R  Warrick,  secretary;  Robert  E.  Clar- 
son, Jr..  vice  president;  W.  B.  Wood, 
treasurer. 

All  officers  also  show  as  directors  of  the 
corporation. 

Other  directors:  J.  C.  Dew,  R.  H.  Cliyson. 
O.  R.  Stageberg. 

Stockholders:  R.  E.  Clarson.  R.  E.  Clarson. 
Jr..  W.  B.  Wood.  J.  C.  Dew.  L.  R.  Warrick, 
O.  R.  Stageberg,  R.  C.  Pelham. 

3  Final  endorsement:  September  8,  1961; 
Biorf-age  amount:  $1,806,700;  payments  in 
reduction  to  principal:  $5,593.  Status:  As- 
signed to  the  FHA  December  2,  1962.  Fore- 
closed November  4.  1964. 

4.  Project  has  not  been  resold. 


Paradise  Island  Towers,  project  No.  067- 
30081  (cooperative  housing),  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.: 

1.  Feasibility  date:  September  12.  1960, 
commitment  date:  November  15.  1961.  cost 
certification:  September  18,  1964.  $3,434,- 
195.43. 

2(a) .  See  covering  letter. 

2(b).  Sponsor:  Meadowlark  Enterprlsss, 
Inc.,  Carl  L.  and  Nancy  K.  Shipley,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mortgagor:  Meadowlark  Enterprises,  Inc., 
1130  Hampton  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Officers:  The  amended  commitment  shows 
the  following:  Louis  J.  Orabka,  president; 
Charles  P.  Ehrle,  vice  president;  LcRoy  H. 
Gulnger,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Stockholders:  Bank  Building  &  Equip- 
ment Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (298  shares). 
There  are  approximately  2,900  shareholders 
in  this  corporation,  each  holding  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  stock.  Charles  F. 
Ehrle  (1  share).  LeRoy  H.  Gulnger  (1  share). 

3.  Final  endorsement:  September  24,  1964; 
mortgage  amount:  $3,090,700;  payments  in 
reduction  to  principal:  $24,144.  Status: 
FHA  accepted  a  deed-in-lieu  of  foreclosure 
on  March  11, 1965. 

4.  Project  has  not  been  resold. 

vn 

Southgate  Towers,  Inc.;  project  No.  067- 
30074  (cooperative  housing);  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.: 

1.  FeasibiUty  date:  M.arch  18,  1960;  com- 
mitment date:  Septemtjer  29,  1960;  cost 
certification:   August  23,  1962,  $2,363,829.16. 

2(a).  See  covering  letter. 

2(b).  Sponsor:  Southgate  Towers,  Inc.,  110 
First  Avenue  NE.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla;  Joe 
Putnam,  president;  Richard  Callahan,  vice 
president;  Abe  Goldman,  treasurer. 

Mortgagor:  Southgate  Towers,  Inc.  Offi- 
cers: Joe  Putnam,  president;  Richard  Calla- 
han, vice  president;  Abe  Goldman,  treasurer; 
J.  Roble  Eliott,  secretary. 

3  Final  endorsement:  October  29,  1962; 
mortgage  amount:  $2,086,200:  payments  In 
reduction  to  principal:  $73,800.  Status: 
Mortgage  assigned  to  FHA  December  19, 
1962.    Foreclosed  December  2,  1964. 

4.  Project  has  not  been  resold. 


PRESIDENTS  FUND  REQUEST  FOR 
EXPANDED  U.S.  MILITARY  OPER- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
faced  with  two  crises  at  the  moment,  not 
merely  one. 

I  address  myself  first  to  the  funds  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  $700  million  to  pay  for  ex- 
panded U.S.  miUtary  operations,  pri- 
marily in  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  I  who  urged  the  President  to 
come  to  us  for  another  support  resolution 
and  not  to  rely  on  the  one  we  passed  on 
August  7,  1964,  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
armed  forces  in  southeast  Asia,  if  it  w  as 
his  intention  to  send  ground  combat 
troops  of  a  division  or  more  strength 
to  South  Vietnam  to  engage  in  the  ground 
struggle.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  speak  with  respect  to  his  request 
for  the  additional  $700  mUlion. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  debate  on,  or  th3 
granting  of,  this  request  is  any  substitute 
for  a  congressional  support  resolution. 
If  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  President 
proposes  to  escalate  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese ground  stniggle,  I  see  clear  dif- 
ferences between  the  participation  of 
U.S.  ground  troops  in  combat  and  the 
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dispatching  of  our  Air  Force  planes  to 
bomb  supply  lines,  the  guarding  by  U.S. 
marines  of  air  bases  from  which  we  oper- 
ate, or  even  the  stationing  of  combat 
paratroopers,  in  order  to  fan  out  from 
the  marine  outpost  lines  and  more  surely 
guarantee  American  security  in  South 
Vietnam.  All  of  these  activities  do  not 
add  up  to  a  participation  of  combat 
troops  in  the  ground  struggle  against  the 
Vietcong.  In  my  judgment,  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  quite  clear.  The  Presi- 
dent should,  if  he  wishes  to  take  that 
step,  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  an- 
other support  resolution,  and  not  merely 
assume  that  the  words  used  in  the  reso- 
lution of  August  10,  1964,  cover  this 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  resolu- 
tion of  August  10,  and  I  have  relatively 
little  doubt  that  I  and  others  would  sup- 
port the  President  in  an  escalation  of  the 
struggle  to  involve  ground  forces,  if  the 
matter  is  of  such  a  character  and  the 
reasons  for  this  action  are  so  substan- 
tial that  they  can  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country.  After  some  de- 
bate by  Congress,  which  need  not  be  pro- 
tracted, the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  would  have  the  feeling 
of  confidence  which  is  derived  from  ex- 
ploring a  great  national  decision  and 
arriving  at  a  proper  decision.  This  is  our 
strength  as  a  free  society.  We  do  not 
have  the  maneuverability  and  freedom 
of  action  to  make  secret  decisions  and 
suddenly  launch  them  on  the  world. 
That  procedure  is  the  kind  of  operation 
used  by  Communists.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  pretty  useful,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
strength  which  we  achieve  from  a 
maturely  considered  decision  in  which 
the  people  and  Congress  participate  has 
always  been  found  to  be  much  greater 
than  any  strength  possessed  by  the 
Communist  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  4  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  moment  when  we 
should  utilize  this  procedure  of  acting  on 
a  support  resolution,  rather  than  reject 
it.  We  should  not  sneak  in  with  the  use 
of  American  troops  for  ground  combat  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  President  should  say  to  the 
country,  "This  is  what  I  want  to  do." 
That  is  what  President  Eisenhower  did 
with  respect  to  Lebanon,  which  is  a  com- 
parable situation.  If  President  Johnson 
contemplates  this  new  escalation  of  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam,  he  should  asl;  Con- 
gress for  a  support  resolution,  of  the 
same  character  as  the  resolution  of 
August  10.  1964,  to  deal  directly  with  that 
new  escalat'on. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  noticed 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  his  statement  that: 

This  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 


request  is  also  voting  to  persist  In  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Is  the  President  stating  the  thinking 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     He  is  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suppose  that  there  may 
be  different  reasons  for  voting  to  approve 
the  request  of  the  President.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  accept  the  state- 
ment that  he  would  be  voting  to  endorse 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  the  plans 
for  the  future  if  he  were  to  vote  for  this 
appropriation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  accept  such  a 
statement.  I  believe  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world,  as  I  tell  my 
most  respected  colleague,  between  back- 
ing up  what  we  have  involved,  or  even 
the  making  of  sufficient  preparation 
should  we  wish  to  go  further,  and  a 
command  decision  which  would  set 
forces  in  action  in  a  totally  new  way  from 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  used 
before. 

I  do  not  regard  a  vote  for  the  appro- 
priation— which  I  propose  to  support — 
as  being  of  the  same  character  or  quality 
as  a  command  decision  to  send  U.S.  com- 
bat troops  to  participate  in  the  ground 
struggle  against  the  Vietcong. 

I  believe  that  the  President  should, 
as  did  President  Eisenhower,  seek  a  new 
support  mandate  from  Congress  and, 
through  Congress,  from  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  also  feel  that 
in  voting  to  approve  the  appropriation 
which  is  requested  by  the  Presicent  he  is 
voting  for  approval  of  the  acts  of  our 
ambassadors  whom  we  have  had  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  last  3  years? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  would  not 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  an  unfair  question.  I  withdraw 
it.  Our  countiT  has  not  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  appointment  of  some  of 
its  ambassadors.  I  believe  that  we 
should. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  an  ambassador 
who  is  to  work  with  people  and  for  peo- 
ple should  like  people.  We  have  in  some 
instances  been  strangely  wanting  in  this 
characterization. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  indicated  his  intention  of  voting 
for  support  of  the  requested  appropria- 
tion of  S700  million.  I  am  having  some 
difficulty  in  making  up  my  mind  as  to 
whether  to  support  the  request  or  not. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  did  not  spring  to  the  imme- 
diate conviction  that  he  should  support 
the  request. 

I  should  like  to  feel  that  I  could  sup- 
port it.  However,  what  is  the  difference 
between  voting  for  a  $700  million  appro- 
priation and  voting  for  a  declaration  of 
war?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  be  can- 
did and  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  substance 
of  what  I  am  saying.  If  the  $700  million 
requested  is  a  means  of  backing  up  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  or  even  back- 


ing up  a  preparation  to  do  more,  if  the 
national  judgment  should  be  that  we 
should  do  more — and  I  would  never  wish 
to  be  hampered  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  forehanded  in  preparation — I  think 
that  is  very  different  from  a  command 
decision  actually  to  involve  ground  com- 
bat troops. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Senator  that  if  we 
could  have  that  assurance  from  the  Pres- 
ident— that  there  would  be  such  a  re- 
quest, if  there  were  any  design  to  make 
that  command  decision — then  I  believe 
that  we  should  vote  for  th's  much. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  not  feel  that  we  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  war  against  North  Vietnam 
right  now  and  that  if  we  became  engaged 
in  war.  we  would  send  our  airplanes  up 
there? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  say  not.  I  think 
the  doctrine  of  hot  pursuit  in  interna- 
tional law,  and  the  presence  of  American 
forces  there  which  gives  rise  to  a  primary 
obligation  to  provide  them  security,  make 
our  North  Vietnamese  operation  such,  in 
my  judgment,  as  not  to  warrant  being 
characterized  as  a  state  of  war. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yielc^.  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  tell  me  whether  the  engagement 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese 
airplanes  was  a  part  of  the  hot  pursuit 
doctrine  to  which  the  Senator  referred? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  were  hotly  pursuing 
the  suppliers  of  the  Vietcong  personnel 
along  ground  routes  which  could  best  be 
reached  without  ground  action.  If  we 
brought  the  action  into  North  Vietna- 
mese territory,  then  I  think  we  might 
have,  for  practical  purposes,  a  different 
situation.  I  would  not  regard  the  North 
Vietnamese  action  as  creating  a  condi- 
tion of  war. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  does  not  object,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  10  ad- 
ditional minutes?  It  will  not  take  that 
long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CL^.RK.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
the  colloquy  by  expressing  intense  admi- 
ration, an  I  have  for  many  years,  for  the 
astute  ability  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  with 
respect  to  the  war  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  President. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam followed  the  Plciku  incident?  Does 
he  indicate  that  was  a  hot  pursuit  course 
of  action? 
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Mr  JAVITS.  In  the  Pleiku  incident 
we  actually  bombarded  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  torpedo  boats  that  had  attacked 
our  vessels  in  international  waters.  The 
precedent  for  that  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  Tripoli.  I  think  we  were  on  sounder 
ground  there.  We  were  on  most  tradi- 
tional grounds  there. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  the  Senator 
confuses  Tonkin  Bay  with  Pleiku. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes;  I  meant  Tonkin 

Bay.  .     ,     ^     i. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Pleiku  is  back  about 
200  miles  from  the  \iorthern  border. 
Pleiku  is  on  the  14th  parallel.  The 
northern  boundary  is  on  the  17th  par- 
allel. The  material  used  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  at  Pleiku  was  not  derived 
from  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  was 
American  material— a  mortar— manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  Is  that 
hot  pursuit? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
in  the  identification  of  the  two  incidents. 
I  was  thinking  about  Tonkin  Bay.  What 
I  said  applied  only  to  Tonkin  Bay. 

As  to  the  Pleiku  incident,  that  involved 
the  jeopardy  of  American  personnel  and 
involved  supplies — whether  food,  muni- 
tions, or  volunteers— to  forces  engaged 
in  jeopardizing  the  security  of  our  own 
personnel. 

I  do  not  believe  the  identification  of 
materiel  as  North  Vietnamese  or  our 
own  represents  a  vital  difference  between 
the  Pleiku  incident  and  the  general  situ- 
ations to  which  the  doctrine  of  hot  pur- 
suit applies. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  only  point  I 
wish  to  make  and  wish  to  impress  on 
the  Senate,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
not  hot  pursuit  and  that  the  Pleiku  in- 
cident in  no  v/ay  involved  hot  pursuit; 
that  the  Tonkin  incident  took  place  in 
August,  whereas  the  North  Vietnam 
bombing  began  the  following  February. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  used 
the  Pleiku  incident  as  a  justification  for 
the  hot  pursuit  and  there  was  not  di- 
rect connection  between  it  and  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  clarification.  The  Tonkin  Bay 
incident  took  place  in  August,  and  the 
Pleiku  incident  was  at  another  time. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  address- 
ing myself  now  to  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  on  extremely  clear  ground  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  position  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  so  long  as  we  are  en- 
gaged in  protecting  our  own  and  foreign 
nationals.  That  is  a  very  different  situ- 
ation from  the  matter  of  holding  off  or 
preventing  a  Communist  takeover. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  latter 
respect,  our  troops  should  act  only  in  an 
interim  custodial  capacity,  as  trustees 
for  the  Inter-American  system.  Now 
that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  is  seized  of  this  matter  and  is 


giving  it  consideration,  it  seems  to  me 
the  answer  is  for  the  OAS  to  assume 
juridical  authority  over  our  troops  and 
any  other  troops  that  may  be  sent  in  by 
member  countries  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  relationship  of 
the  OAS  to  United  States  and  other  for- 
eign forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
should  be  analogous  to  the  relationship 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
forces  we  had  in  Korea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  if  necessity 
requires  that  our  own  Armed  Forces  be 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  jurisdiction 
by  the  Organization  jf  American  States 
is  extremely  important.  Although 
American  forces  may  remain  under 
American  command,  the  OAS  should 
have  juridical  authority  over  them,  and 
whether  they  stayed  or  withdrew  would 
depend  on  the  OAS. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  the  Inter-American 
system  that  the  U.S.  action  was  taken, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  legal 
organs  of   that  system,  which  are  in- 
dispensible  for  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
icas, that  we  should  continue  to  act.    If 
we  take  the  attitude  I  have  described, 
namely,  that  the  reason  why  we  were 
forced  to  assume  unilateral  responsibility 
by  sending  in  our  troops  was  creditable 
because   the    OAS    was    unable   to    act 
promptly  and  we  wished  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover,  our  good  faith  will 
be  demonstrated.     If  the  OAS  does  not 
take  on  this  responsibility,  we  shall  be 
faced  with  a  historic  choice  which  could 
materially  affect  our  relations  with  the 
other  American  States.     If  we  should 
exercise  our  choice  and  say  that  we  will 
do  it  without  the  OAS  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, it  will  be  the  first  time  we  have 
asserted  the  right  to  unilateral  military 
intervention  based  on  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  a  Comnrunist  takeover  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Such  an  important  shift  in  this  coun- 
try's "Good  Neighbor"  poUcy  would  re- 
quire clear  justification,  more  justifica- 
tion than  we  have  at  present;  and  the 
evidence  to  justify  it  is  not  fully  in  yet. 
Only  as  the  situation  develops  over  the 
next  few  days  or  weeks  can  we  come  to  a 
clear  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  situa- 
tion presents  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  a  Communist  takeover,  and  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  stay  in. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  make  it 
clear  that  our  troops  are  there,  until  the 
OAS  acts,  in  a  custodial  character,  to 
prevent  a  taking  over  that  would  be  ir- 
remediable and  could  not  be  repelled  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  is  the  recognized  authority  for 
such  a  situation,  and  that  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  made  a  decision  to 
proceed  unilaterally. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  face  that 
decision  until  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  has  first  had  the  opportunity 
to  declare  that  it  will  step  into  the  situa- 
tion and,  second,  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  juridical  authority  over  the  troops, 
just  as  the  United  Nations  did  in  the  Ko- 
rean conflfct.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  preponderance  of  the  troops 
there  were  those  of  the  United  States. 


TRIBUTE  TO   DR.   JAMES   E.   KIRK- 
LAND.  MINISTER,  UNION  BAPTIST 
CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  wish  to  express  my  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  Acting  Chaplain  who  de- 
livered the  prayer  in  the  Senate  today 
was  Rev.  James  E.  Kirkland.  from  the 
Union  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    Dr.  Kirkland  is  a  prominent  min- 
ister in  Pennsylvania.    His  presence  here 
and  the  moving   and  beautiful   prayer 
which  he  offered  are  to  my  mind  an 
event  w  ortliy  of  remembrance  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kirk- 
land was  here  and  offered  his  prayer. 


SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  which  has  been  discussed  earlier, 
I  rise  to  express  my  view  concerning 
Santo  Domingo:  First  and  parentheti- 
cally, however,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
glad  the  President  has  asked  Congress 
to  authorize  $700  million  in  appropria- 
tions to  meet  our  mounting  military  re- 
quirements in  Vietnam.  \  ani  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  reaarm  my  con- 
fidence in  the  policies  whicn  the  Presi- 
dent is  pursuing  in  VietnamXand  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  his  requests. 

As  regards  Santo  Domini).  I  agree 
that  it  would  be  fine  if  the  rhembers  of 
the  OAS  could  have  acted  in  concert  last 
week,  but  they  did  not  so  act  immediate- 
ly and  could  not  have  acted  in  time  to 
prevent  a  disaster.  The  House  of  Santo 
Domingo  caught  fire.  The  United  States 
unilaterally  went  in  as  a  fireman  to  put 
out  the  blaze.  Had  we  waited  a  matter 
of  hours,  in  my  judgment,  the  house 
would  have  burned  down. 

In  my  opinion,  we  acted  as  we  did. 
first,  to  evacuate  American  personnel 
and  personnel  from  30  countries  alto- 
gether and,  second,  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  or  to  apologize  for.  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  fact  that  we  have  en- 
larged the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  phase  or  extension  of  that 
policy. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  worthwhile 
step  which  the  United  States  can  take  in 
the  present  world  situation  than  to  say 
that  we  will  not  permit  the  establishment 
of  another  Communist  dictatorship  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  OAS  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  restoring  peace 
and  order  to  the  Dominican  Republic  but 
the  important  thing  last  week  was  to 
move  when  we  did  move,  with  force,  with 
strength,  and  with  determination. 

Some  columnists  assert  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  support  the  restoratioxi  of 
President  Juan  Bosch  to  power.  This 
has  no  warrant  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 
It  is  true  that  Juan  Bosch  was  legally 
elected  in  1962.  It  is  true  that  he  is  in 
exile.    But  it  is  not  true  that  this  is  his 

revolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  ofthe  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expi^?d. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Dominican  rebels 
were  really  working  to  restore  Juan 
Bosch  to  power,  why  are  we  now  in- 
formed that  Juan  Bosch  is  resigning  and 
a  new  man.  Francisco  Caamano.  is  act- 
ing as  alleged  President  of  the  Republic 
or  is  the  actual  leader  of  the  rebel  forces? 
My  conclusion  is  that  we  moved  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  just  in  time  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  The 
rebels  are  predominantly  Communist 
and  Castroite.  and  their  purpose  was  to 
create  another  Cuba.  Had  we  moved  as 
rapidly  and  effectively  in  Cuba  as  we 
have  done  in  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba  today 
would  not  be  a  Communist  country. 
However,  that  goes  a  long  way  back. 

We  have  served  notice  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  that  we  will  co- 
operate with  them,  that  we  prefer  to 
work  with  them  through  the  common 
agency  of  the  OAS,  but  that  where  there 
is  not  enough  time  for  the  OAS  to  act  in 
a  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  such  as 
that  found  in  Santo  Domingo  last  week, 
the  United  States  will  move  in  on  behalf 
of  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  will  gladly  turn  over  the 
peacekeeping  responsibility  to  the  OAS 
as  soon  as  its  members  are  willing  to 
assume  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  our  views 
are  not  at  all  dissimilar,  and  I  wish  to 
be  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania understands  me.  I  supported  the 
President  in  going  into  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator did. 

'  Mr.  JAVITS.  I  back  the  President 
now  in  seeking  to  have  the  OAS  take 
over.  The  only  slight  area  of  difference 
which  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  that  in 
view  of  the  situation,  we  do  not  have  to 
be  committed  absolutely,  now,  to  saying 
what  we  will  do  if  the  OAS  does  not  act. 
That  could  well  be  another  stage  of 
decision  on  our  part. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CLARK  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  of 
now  is  certainly  confused.  I,  for  one, 
am  not  prepared — at  least  at  this  mo- 
ment— to  dispute  any  action  of  the 
President  in  sending  massive  forces  of 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  to  restore 
order  in  that  troubled  country,  and  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
Communist  takeover. 

However,  I  must  express  grave  reser- 
vations as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  present 
posture.  In  view  of  the  comments 
which  have  been  made  by  my  two  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  column  written  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  which  was  published  in 


the  Washington  Post  within  the  last  few 
days  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Om  Dominican  rNXERVENTioN 
i(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  crucial  point  In  the  Dominican  affair 
is  that  the  decision  to  rescue  Americans  and 
other  foreigners  became  almost  Immediately 
a  decision  also  to  stop  the  rebellion.  The 
disorders  began,  said  the  President  on 
Sunday  evening  "as  a  popular  democratic 
revolution  committed  to  democracy  and 
social  Justice."  The  purpose  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  to  restore  the  duly  electee  Presi- 
dent. Juan  Bosch,  who  had  been  deposed 
in  1963  by  reactionary  military  forces  7 
months  after  taking  office.  "But.  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  took  a  tragic  turn." 

A  number  of  Communists  trained  In  Cuba 
"took  increasing  control  •  •  •  many  of  the 
original  leaders  of  the  rebelhon.  the  fol- 
lowers of  President  Bosch,  took  refuge  In 
foreign  embassies  because  they  had  been  su- 
perseded by  other  evil  forces,  and  the  secre- 
tary general  of  the  rebel  government.  Mar- 
tinez rrancisco,  appealed  for  a  cease-fire. 
But  he  was  Ignored.  The  revolution  was 
now  in  other  and  dangerous  hands." 

In  the  state  of  the  emergency,  there  was 
no  time  for  a  thorough  Investigation  of  all 
the  facts.  President  Johnson  took  his  deci- 
sion to  halt  the  rebellion  on  what,  it  seems 
to  me.  was  the  right  ground. 

It  was  that,  If  the  Communists  In  the 
revolutionary  forces  took  over  the  govern- 
ment, the  result  would  be  for  all  practical 
purposes  irreversible.  There  woulf  never  be 
another  election  while  they  were  in  power 
in  Santo  Domingo.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  Bosch  restoration  has  been  halted, 
the  way  Is  still  open  to  the  return  of  the 
party  which  won  the  1935  elections.  By 
acting  promptly  and  decisively  the  Presi- 
dent has  kept  th:;  way  open  as  otherwise  It 
might  well  have  been  closed  forever. 

It  is  quite  plain  from  the  Presidents 
speech  that  the  United  States  does  not  want 
to  see  a  restoration  of  the  old  reactionary 
regime  and  that  It  does  want  the  kind  of 
popular  democratic  revolution,  committed 
to  "democracy  and  social  Justice"  which 
President  Bosch  represents. 

It  Is  a  question  whether  a  country  like 
the  Dominican  Republic  can  find  stability 
somewhere  In  the  center  between  the  ex- 
treme left  and  the  extreme  right.  Cuba  did 
not  find  this  stability.  There  was  nothing. 
It  turned  out.  between  Batista  and  Castro. 
Is  there  In  the  Dominican  Republic  some- 
thing between  the  corrupt  and  cruel  dicta- 
torship of  TruJlUo  and  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship, like  Castro's,  which  would  be  far 
to  the  left  of  President  Bosch? 

If  President  Johnson,  working  with  the 
OAS,  can  help  the  Dominicans  find  that 
something  in  between,  can  restore  President 
Boech  and  shore  him  up  while  he  carries 
through  the  drastic  reforms  which  are  neces- 
sary In  order  to  extirpate  the  evils  of  Tru- 
Jillo.  evils  that  breed  communism,  it  will 
be  a  bright  day  for  the  American  Republics. 

We  must  not  think  It  is  Impossible  to  do 
this.  Mexico  has  found  the  middle  way. 
There  are  new  currents  flowing  In  this 
hemisphere,  most  notably  In  Chile  and 
Brazil.  They  flow  toward  the  center,  from 
the  left  In  Chile  and  from  the  right  In 
Brazil. 

Our  intervention  in  the  Caribbean  Island 
will,  of  course,  be  looked  upon  all  over  the 
world  In  the  context  of  our  Intervention  In 
southeast  Asia.  We  need  to  consider  It  oiir- 
selves  In  this  context. 

We  must  start  from  the  basic  fact  that 
what  we  have  done  Is  literally  forbidden  by 
article  15  of  the  Charter  of  the  OAS — "No 
State  or  group  of   States  has  the  right  to 


intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  rea- 
son whatever,  In  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  State." 

Hdw  then  can  we  defend  and  Justify  our- 
selves? Shall  we  do  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  United  States  Is  the  global  policeman, 
or  the  global  Are  department,  appointed  to 
stop  communism  everywhere?  After  such  a 
plea  the  best  we  could  hope  for  even  from 
oiu"  best  friends  Is  that  they  will  smile  in- 
dulgently at  our  Innocent  self-righteousness. 
The  addicts  of  the  global  and  crusading 
theory  should  ask  themselves  how  many  more 
Vletnams  and  Dominican  Republics  they  pre 
prepared  and  able  to  police. 

The  other  ground,  which  is  the  one  I  take. 
Is  the  old-fashioned  and  classical  diplomatic 
ground  tliat  the  Dominican  Republic  lies 
squarely  within  the  sphere  of  Influence  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  normal,  not 
abnormal,  for  a  great  power  to  Insist  that 
within  its  sphere  of  influence,  no  other  great 
power  shall  exercise  hostile  military  and  po- 
litical force. 

Since  we  emerged  from  Isolation  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  American  foreign 
policy  has  been  bedeviled  by  the  Utopian 
fallacy  that  because  this  is  one  world,  special 
spheres  of  Influence  are  an  inherent  evil  and 
obsolete.  Wilson  proclaimed  this  globallsm 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  under  the  prodding  of 
Cordell  Hull,  adhered  to  it  against  Churchill's 
better  Judgment.  And  Johnson  continues  to 
invoke  it  without.  I  think,  a  sufficient  studv 
of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  must  soon 
verify  the  truth  that  spheres  of  Influence  are 
fundamental  In  the  very  nature  of  Interna- 
tional society.  They  are  as  much  a  fact  of 
life  as  are  birth  and  death.  Great  powers  will 
resist  the  Invasion  of  their  spheres  of  In- 
fluence. The  Soviet  Union  did  that  in  Hun- 
gary. France  did  It  recently  In  Gabon,  the 
British  have  always  done  It  when  the  Low 
Countries  were  attacked,  the  United  States 
has  done  it  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  And. 
If  and  when  we  want  to  know  and  face  the 
truth,  how  much  of  what  China  Is  doing  Is 
something  very  similar? 

Recognition  of  spheres  of  Influence  Is  a 
true  alternative  to  globalism.  It  Is  the  al- 
ternative to  Communist  globallsm  which  pro- 
claims a  universal  revolution.  It  Is  the 
alternative  to  anti-Communist  globallsm 
which  promises  to  fight  anti-Communist  wars 
everywhere.  The  acceptance  of  spheres  of 
influence  has  been  the  diplomatic  foundation 
of  the  detente  In  Europe  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West.  Eventually.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  formula  of  coexistence  between  Red 
China  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
and  some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
whether  we  have  abandoned  perma- 
nently or  only  temporarily  our  support 
for  the  rule  of  law  and  our  determina- 
tion to  respect  solemn  treaty  commit- 
ments entered  into  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Lippmanns 
article: 

We  must  start  from  the  basic  fact  that 
what  we  have  done  Is  literally  forbidden  by 
article  15  of  the  charter  of  the  OAS:  "No 
State  or  group  of  States  has  the  right  to 
Intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  in  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  State." 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  believes 
deeply  in  the  rule  of  law,  I  should  like 
to  listen  to  some  of  the  fine  constitu- 
tional lawyers  in  the  Senate  give  some 
justification  for  our  taking  unilateral  ac- 
tion in  moving  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public without  prior  consultation  with 
our  partners  in  the  OAS. 


Perhaps  the  protection  of  American 
lives  justified  our  action,  but  I  wonder 
how  "hard"  is  the  intelligence  on  which 
we  are  relying  in  our  basic  assumption 
that  a  Communist  takeover  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  was  imminent  and 
could  not  have  been  prevented  had  we 
waited  as  long  as  48  or  72  hours  to  comply 
v/ith  the  procedures  which  we  were  hon- 
cibound  under  the  treaty  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  extremely  closely  reasoned,  calm, 
and  intelligent  columns  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing, one  entitled  "Washington:  The 
Johnson  Doctrine."  written  by  James 
Reston,  and  the  other  "Foreign  Affairs: 
Back  to  Broad  Principles,"  written  by 
C.  L.  Sulzberger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  5,  1965] 
Washington:    The    Johnson    Doctrine 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  May  4.— The  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Johnson  administration  Is 
startling.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  term, 
less  than  4  months  ago.  It  was  concentrating 
on  the  home  front,  and  now  it  Is  back  in  the 
ruck  of  the  cold  war. 

From  the  war  on  poverty  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
the  Marines  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  from 
common  action  and  collective  security  to  uni- 
lateral military  force — this  has  been  the 
melancholy  direction  of  events  in  the  last 
120  days. 

So  swift  has  been  this  transformation  that 
It  is  necessary  to  pause  and  review  the  scene. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  President 
was  determined  not  to  go  north  in  Vietnam 
but  went.  His  principal  hope  was  to  con- 
centrate on  the  development  of  the  Great 
Society,  but  he  was  diverted.  His  formula 
for  unifying  the  alliance  was  common  con- 
sultation and.  if  possible,  common  action  on 
common  problems,  but  now  he  Is  carrying 
greater  burdens  with  less  help  from  the  allies 
than  ever  before. 

CO   it   ALONE 

Tlie  Johnson  way  Is  changing  the  use  of 
Anierican  power  to  a  significant  degree.  He 
is  using  military  power  faster  now.  He  is 
still  limiting  his  retaliatory  military  moves. 
—  but  he  now  seems  more  ready  to  go  It  alone 
than  In  the  first  year  of  his  Presidency. 

Last  year,  he  talked  a  lot  about  being  In 
Vietnam  to  help  the  Vietnamese  help  them- 
selves; now  he  Is  treating  Vietnam  as  a  vital 
national  interest  to  be  defended  at  any  cost. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  represents  a 
carefully  calculated  change  of  emphasis,  or 
merely  a  series  of  personal  Joluisonlan  re- 
sponses to  Increased  Commxmlst  pressures, 
but  there  Is  at  least  a  change  of  emphasis. 

He  has  gone  back  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
In  dealing  with  the  uprising  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  Is  that  "no 
State  or  group  of  States  has  the  right  to  in- 
tervene, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatever.  In  the  Internal  or  external  affairs 
of  any  other  State.   •   •   •" 

After  a  year  of  disappointing  efforts  to  get 
effective  cooperation  from  the  allies,  how- 
ever, the  President  acted  first  on  reports  that 
he  faced  another  Communist  conquest  In  the 
Caribbean  and  consulted  later. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Johnson's  long  comments  on 
the  Vietnamese  crisis  today  Indicates  that 
the  Johnson  doctrine  is  to  apply  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  not  only  in  this  hemisphere  but 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  threatened  by 
Communist  power. 


The  Commimlst  aim  in  Vietnam,  he  said, 
Is  to  show  that  the  "American  commitment 
Is  worthless.  Once  that  is  done,  the  gates  are 
down  and  the  road  Is  open  to  expansion  and 
endless  conquest.  •  •  •  There  are  those  who 
ask  why  this  responsibility  should  be  ours. 
The  answer  is  simple.  There  Is  no  one  else 
who  can  do  the  Job.  •  •  •" 

This  goes  a  step  ol:  two  beyond  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine.  Mr.  Truman  agreed  that  the 
United  States  could  not  allow  changes  in 
the  status  quo  by  coercion  or  subterfuge,  but 
emphasized  that  the  aid  should  be  In  con- 
cert with  others  and  should  be  primarily 
financial  and  economic.  Mr.  Johnson  seems 
to  be  saying  that  the  United  States  must 
take  on  the  burden  alone  If  necessary. 

THE   DEEPENING   COM^IITMENT 

This  Is  a  bold  and  may  be  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  problem,  but  it  Is  a  somber 
prospect  and  the  Nation  should  be  clear 
about  what  it  Implies.  The  administration's 
emphasis  has  now  shifted  from  a  revolution- 
ary situation  to  a  military  situation,  and 
from  collective  action  by  the  allies  to  unilat- 
eral military  action,  If  necessary,  by  the 
United  States. 

The  trend  in  Vietnam,  moreover.  Is  shift- 
ing toward  larger  commitments  of  American 
ground  troops,  and  while  the  offer  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  remains,  the  political 
commitment  to  fight  the  battle  out  to  an 
honorable  settlement,  if  necessary,  is  strong- 
er than  ever. 

This  impression  may  be  misleading,  be- 
cause the  President  is  now  talking  out  off 
the  cuff  on  these  delicate  matters,  but  the 
more  he  talks  the  more  he  Is  obliged  to  make 
his  actions  fit  his  words,  and  to  respond  even 
more  to  whatever  tactics  and  strategy  the 
CcJmmunists  use  against  him. 

STE3'PED-UP  ACTIVITY 

As  he  says,  the  pace  of  Communist  activity 
Is  increasing.  They  have  the  power  to  create 
disorder,  not  only  In  Vietnam  and  In  Santo 
Domingo,  but  m  many  other  places.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Johnson  told  the  congressional  leaders 
that  his  Intelligence  reports  indicated  the 
likelihood  of  another  uprising  In  another 
place  this  week  but  he  didn't  say  where. 

If  this  Is  what  we  are  facing  the  need  Is 
not  going  to  be  for  less  emphasis  on  common 
action  by  the  allies  to  meet  the  common  dan- 
ger but  for  more,  for  the  Johnson  doctrine, 
if  carried  out,  could  require  more  marines 
than  the  President  has  under  his  command. 


Foreign  Affairs:  Back  to  Broad  Principles 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
W.'.sHiNGTON.— During  the  20  years  since 
World  War  II  the  United  States  has  elab- 
orated several  foreign  policy  doctrines  and 
the  nub  of  his  latest  speech  may  yet  be 
known  as  the  Johnson  doctrine.  The  John- 
son doctrine  is  simply  that  any  country  can 
have  any  kind  of  revolution  It  wants,  but  if 
such  occurs  in  the  Americas  and  has  com- 
munistic dictatorship  as  Its  aim,  hemispheric 
action  Is  called  for.  For  "hemispheric"  read 
"United  States." 

PHILOSOPHICALLY  LINKED 

Such  a  flat  commitment  resembles  other 
regional  commitments  made  under  the  highly 
successful  Truman  doctrine,  which  protected 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  highly  unsuc- 
cessful Elsenhower  doctrine,  which  failed  to 
line  up  the  Arabs  with  us  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  no  fundamental  difference 
between  the  policies  regionally  expressed  in 
the  Truman,  Elsenhower,  and  Johnson  doc- 
trines. All  relate  to  a  philosophical  pledge 
made  by  President  Truman  on  March  12, 
1949,  when  he  told  Congress: 

"It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures." 


The  trouble  comes  when  broad  concepts 
are  abandoned.  Mr.  Truman  didn't  endorse 
Ideological  holy  wars.  His  promise.  Indeed, 
would  be  equally  valid  against  aggressive 
fascism  as  against  aggressive  communism. 
Today  it  would  apply  as  well  to  threatened 
Malaysia  as  to  threatened  South  Vietnam. 

The  Johnson  doctrine  rephrases  with  un- 
necessary Ideological  exactitude  previous  U.S. 
policy  for  Latin  America.  It  errs  by  limiting 
its  application  to  communistic  dictatorship 
and  by  specifying  hemispheric  action.  Cur- 
rent events  In  the  Dominican  Republic  in- 
dicate how  hard  It  is  to  ascertain  that  a  revo- 
lution Is.  indeed  Communist  led,  and  also 
how  hard  it  Is  to  muster  swift  hemispheric 
action. 

Presidential  doctrines  beg  trouble  If  they 
are  too  narrowly  precise.  The  United  States 
essentially  wants  to  protect  its  own  vital  In- 
terests and  to  safeguard  global  peace,  when 
possible,  by  limiting  or  preventing  any  kind 
of  aggression.  The  U.N.  Charter  gives  suffi- 
cient justification  for  such  an  approach; 
there  is  no  reason  to  embarrass  our  future 
actions  by  being  needlessly  specific. 

When  General  Eisenhower  composed  his 
final  report  as  NATO  commander  he  asked 
me  to  read  It  and  suggest  changes.  I  pro- 
posed he  amend  references  to  Communist 
threats  in  favor  of  Soviet  imperialist  or  "out- 
side" aggression.  Eisenhower  agreed.  Later, 
however,  the  original  phraseology  was  re- 
stored. The  General's  advisers  thought  his 
report  would  thereby  have  more  political 
appeal  in  a  year  when  he  was  running  for 
President. 

Our  business  Is  neither  Ideological  warfare 
nor  tlie  rigid  maintenance  of  any  status  quo. 
Our  business  is  to  protect  our  own  national 
interests  from  any  threat,  regardless  of  its 
philosophical  label,  and  to  try  and  see  that 
changes  In  an  everchanging  world  are  suffi- 
ciently controlled  to  avoid  excessively  dan- 
gerous explosions.  We  must  get  this  fact 
straight. 

MATURING   CREED 

Communism,  as  a  creed,  is  maturing  rap- 
idly. Today  there  are  many  kinds  of  com- 
munism, some  of  which,  such  as  Marshal 
Tito's  certainly  do  not  seem  to  threaten  us. 
Russia,  China,  Albania.  Yugoslavia,  Ru- 
mania are  all  at  odds  in  one  or  another 
respect.  In  Vietnam  it  Is  not  at  all  clear 
Just  what  the  relations  are  between  Pelping, 
Hanoi,  Moscow,  and  the  Vietcong  partisans. 

During  his  first  years  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Foster  Dulles  made  the  mistake  of  condemn- 
ing all  communism,  some  socialism,  and  even 
neutralism.  Obviously  it  is  not  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  publish  blanket  condemna- 
tions and  to  advertise  blanket  ideological 
commitments. 

A  FLEXIBLE  POLICY 

If  we  keep  insisting  that  any  variety  of 
communism  Is  automatically  our  enemy,  we 
risk  two  consequences.  Support  for  our 
policies  will  diminish  among  our  allies  who 
have  less  Interest  than  ourselves  In  "holy 
wars."  And,  still  more  important,  such  an 
inflexible  outlook  will  push  centrifuga|l  com- 
munism back  upon  itself.  It  Is  no*  sisnsible 
policy  to  encourage  quarreling  opponents  to 
reunite. 

Instead  we  should  stick  to  fundamentals — 
defend  our  vital  Interests;  help  those  of  our 
friends  who  feel  themselves  threatened,  at- 
tacked, or  undermined,  and  work  to  preserve 
a  peace  that  is  always  at  best  tenuous.  Un- 
der the  U.N.  Charter,  under  our  alliance 
commitments  registered  In  the  UJJ..  and 
under  widely  understood  principles  of  our 
global  policy,  this  is  enough.  No  limiting 
precisions  are  required. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  again,  as  I  began,  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared certainly  at  this  time  either  to 
desert  the  President  or  to  fail  to  support 
him. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
tinie  of  tlv?  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
ha.z  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pi'oceed 
for  not  in  excess  of  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Irlr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
vei7  much  tliat  we  can  set  the  OAS  in  on 
a  multilateral  basis,  just  as  v.-e  went  into 
Kore?..  and  that  that  Orcanizction.  with 
our  help,  will  be  able  to  reestablish  law 
and  order;  and  that  there  may  be.  in  due 
course,  a  government  installed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  which  represents 
the  desires  of  the  people  of  that  countiy 
and  not  another  military  junta  which 
would  merely  restore  a  dictatorship 
which,  in  due  course,  might  not  be  so 
very  much  different  from  that  of  Dictator 
Trujillo. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  move  to  an- 
other subject  at  this  time,  if  my  friend 
and  colleague  will  permit  me.  We  are 
now  in  the  morning  hour,  and  if  any 
Senator  desires  time  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion. I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  him 
at  that  time. 


UNITED  NATIONS  PROCEDURES  AND 
POWER  REALITIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
speech  delivered  by  Richard  N.  Gardner. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs,  at 
the  banquet  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law  on  April  23.  1965,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Recopd  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  It  is  entitled  "United  Na- 
tions Procedures  and  Pov,-er  Realises: 
The  International  Apportionment  Prob- 
lem." 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
a3  follows: 

Untitd  Nations  PRocrornEs  and  Powtr  Real- 
iTTEs:  The  Imternational  AppoaxioxMrNT 
Problem 
(Address  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  cf  State  for  International 
Organizriticn  Affairs,  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  American  Society  of  Internation.il 
Law,  at  tlie  M.iyflower  Hotel,  Washi:igton, 
D.C.,  Friday,   Apr.  23.   1G65) 
I  have  always  lookid  forward  to  annual 
meetings  of  this  society  with  anticipation— 
but  never  more  so  than  this  yec.r.    One  rea- 
son,  of   ccurs3.   is  the   very  great  honor  of 
particip:it:n5  in  this  evening's  program  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  State.    The  other 
reason  is  th3  particularly  timely  and  impor- 
tant theme  to  which  you  are  devoting  these 
annual  raecUngs.  "The  Development  of  Inter- 
national   Law    by    International    Oiganiza- 
tlons." 

Some  peorle,  to  be  sure,  may  have  reserva- 
tions about  "the  decision  to  devote  all  of  your 
mc'tir.gs  this  year  to  this  particular  subject. 
On  one  side,  there  are  those  who  may  feel 
that  the  problems  of  international  organisa- 
tions are  not  sufficiently  leq:al  to  sustain  the 
Interest  of  practicing  lawyers  and  law 
trachcrs. 

On  I'ui  ctiicr  side,  there  ere  thcc?  who  m:^.y 
feel  that  law  and  lawyers  already  have  too 
mu-h  to  do  with  foreign  policy.  In  the  field 
of  international  organizations  and  elsewhere, 
end  that  this  program  of  yours  is  hardly 
Uts.giied  to  keep  them  in  tiieir  place. 


Those  who  hold  this  latt«r  view  would 
probably  agree  with  the  judgment  of  Sir 
Harold  Nicliolson.  the  famous  British  writer 
on  diplomacy,  that  "the  worst  kind  of  diplo- 
m.^.t'sts  are  missionaries,  fanatics,  and  law- 
yers." 

Fortunately,  Sir  Harold  Nicolson's  view  on 
tl'.is  subject  hr.s  not  prevailed  In  the  United 
States.  Sir.ce  1789,  45  out  of  52  of  our  Secre- 
taries of  State  have  been  members  of  the  bar. 
One  member  of  that  small  band  of  seven 
wiio  have  not  been  lawyers — the  Secretary  of 
Slate  we  honor  here  tonight — docs  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  tliat  he  was  studying  law  wiien 
the  war  intervened.  It  cut  off  what  undoubt- 
edly would  have  been  a  brilliant  career  at  the 
b.ir — and  it  no  doubt  m.ade  hhn  Secretary  of 
State  several  years  sooner. 

My  views  on  this  subject  are  undoubtedly 
self-serving.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
deep  involvement  of  Lawyers  in  foreign  policy, 
p.^rticularly  in  the  Jleld  of  international  or- 
ganization. Those  laymen  v,ho  complain 
about  the  lawyer's  role  in  this  area  tend  to 
t^!nk  of  law  as  the  mechanical  application  of 
p.inciplea  found  in  cases  and  textbooks.  Few 
lawyers  today  would  accept  so  restrictive  a 
definition  of  their  function.  Most  of  us  lilie 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  practicing  what  a 
coUoague  on  the  Harvard  law  faculty  has 
described  as  "Euncmics — the  science  of  good 
arrangements." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  Department 
of  State  today  there  are  many  more  lawyers 
outside  than  inside  the  Legal  Adviser's  O.Tice. 
Several,  like  myself,  are  in  the  Btircau  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  trying  to 
apply  "the  science  of  good  arrangements"  to 
tlie  major  tasks  of  peacekeeping  and  nation- 
bvulding  which  our  country  is  undertaking 
on  a  multilateral  basis. 

Together  wit'n  our  colleagues  in  the  Office 
of  tiie  Legal  Adviser,  we  have  been  applying 
the  lawyer "s  skills  in  problem  solving  to  some 
of  tiic  e.Kciting  enterprises  undertaken  during 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations — 
to  developing  the  institutional  components 
for  partial  and  general  disarmament:  to  ne- 
gotiating ground  rules  for  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces;  to  drafting  principles  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space;  to  establishing  interim 
arrangements  for  global  satellite  communi- 
cations; to  inaugurating  a  UN  PAO  world 
food  program;  to  creating  a  world  weather 
watch  under  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization; to  launching  new  United  Nations 
trade  machinery;  and  to  analysis  of  the  possi- 
ble functions  of  a  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Human  Rights. 

I 

Of  all  our  preoccupations  these  last  4  years 
in  the  field  of  international  organization  the 
one  which  best  Illustrates  the  relevance  of 
law  and  legal  skills  has  been  our  effort  to 
adapt  the  decisionmaking  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  family  of  agencies  to 
take  adequate  account  of  world  power 
realities. 

The  Secretary  of  State  himself  called  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  problem  in  his  Ham- 
marskjold  lecture  at  Columbia  University  on 
January  10,  1964.  He  pointed  out  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  could  now  be  put  together  in  the 
General  Assembly,  at  least  in  theory,  by  mem- 
bers representing  only  10  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  U.N.  members  and  5  percent  of 
contributions  to  the  regular  budget.  He 
noted  that  tlie  rapid  and  radical  expansion  of 
the  Organization  may  require  some  adapta- 
tion of  procedures  if  the  U.N.  is  to  remain 
relevant  to  the  real  world  and  therefore 
e-Tective  in  that  world. 

The  reason  for  our  preoccuption  with  this 
subject  is  obvious.  The  United  Nations  has 
grown  from  51  to  114  members  In  the  last 
20  years.  A  parallel  Increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  mem'ocrship  of  the  specialized  and 
affiUatcd  agencies.  U.N.  membership  may 
reach  a  total  of  125  to  130  before  It  finally 
levels  off. 


What  makes  this  extraordinary  increase  in 
membership  particularly  signillcant  from  a 
constitutional  point  of  view  is  tlie  simul- 
taneous increase  in  the  U.N.'s  capacity  to  act. 
The  United  Slates  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  tho  strengthening  of  the  action  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  Nations  sjstcm  in  both 
peacekeeping  and  development.  Wo  want  to 
continue  to  play  this  role  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  is  obviovis  that,  as  the  U.N.  develops  an 
increasing  capacity  to  act,  there  will  be  in- 
creasing concern  witli  tiio  procedures  by 
which  this  cinrcitv  is  exerciced.  The  mani- 
fest disproportion  between  voting  power  and 
real  power  is  now  a  central  preoccupation  oi 
persons  concerned  with  tlie  future  of  the 
world  organization.  Unless  we  can  Had  ways 
to  allay  the  anxieties  felt  on  this  svibject  in 
the  United  States  and  in  other  countries,  it 
will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  use  the  U.N. 
in  the  years  ahead  for  important  tasks  of 
pc-icckeepirg  and  development. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  important  not  to  over- 
sU-.te  tlie  problem  which  is  inherent  in  the 
present  constitutional  situation.  As  Dag 
H-.nimarsl-jold  reminded  us  some  years  ago 
in  an  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  may  have 
equal  votes,  but  they  are  far  from  having 
equal  inffuence:  "The  criticism  of  'one  na- 
tion, one  vote.'  irrespective  of  sir.e  or  strength. 
as  constituting  an  obstacle  to  arriving  at  just 
and  representative  solutions,  tends  to  exag- 
gerate the  problem.  The  General  Assembly 
is  not  a  parliament  of  elected  individual 
members;  it  is  a  diplomatic  meeting  in  which 
the  delegates  cf  member  states  represent  gov- 
ernmental policies,  and  these  policies  i.re 
subject  to  all  the  Influences  that  would  pre- 
vail'in  International  life  in  any  case." 

Anyone  who  believes  that  U.S.  influence  In 
the  United  Nations  is  measured  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  less  than  one-hundredth  of  tho 
votes  in  the  G^eneral  Assembly  fails  complete- 
ly to  understand  the  realities  of  power  as 
they  are  reflected  in  the  world  organization. 
These  realities  include  the  fact  that  tho 
United  States  is  the  principal  contributor  to 
the  U.N.'s  regular  budget,  is  by  far  the  largest 
supporter  of  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  and  de- 
velopment programs,  and  is  making  by  far 
the  largest  individual  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense and  development  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  On  U.N.  decisions  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  tbe  United  States,  the  voting  of  other 
countries  has  been  considerably  influenced 
by  U.S.  views. 

Nevertheless,  after  these  and  other  quali- 
fications are  made,  it  remains  true  that  the 
present  procedures  do  need  to  be  improved 
in  the  light  both  of  the  growth  of  U.N.  mem- 
bershin  and  the  growth  of  U.N.  responsibili- 
ties. The  last  UNESCO  Conference,  for  ex- 
ample, voted  a  budget  by  a  large  majority 
of  votes  which  represented  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  funds  that  had  to  be  raised  to 
make  the  budget  a  reality.  And  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  in  Geneva  last  spring  there  w.''s 
a  disturbing  tendency  of  the  75  (nov/  77)  less 
developed  countries  to  use  their  automatic 
two-thirds  majority  to  vote  recommenda- 
tion.^ for  .-^ction  in  trade  and  development 
over  the  opposition  of  the  very  mlnoritv  of 
developed  countries  to  whom  the  recom- 
mendations were  addressed. 

On  the  whole,  the  majority  of  small  coun- 
tries have  not  behaved  as  irresponsibly  as  the 
pessimists  have  predicted.  We  hope  in  tlie 
years  ahead  that  the  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations"  will  be  matched  by  an  "evolu- 
tion of  rising  responsibility."  But  we  can- 
not base  our  participation  in  the  U.N.  on 
hope  alone.  Sound  procedural  adaptations 
can  help  make  this  hope  a  reality. 

The  constitutional  problem  here  Involved 
is  not  unique  to  the  U.N.  V/e  have  some- 
times referred  to  these  difficulties  in  the 
U.N.  as  the  "international  apportionment 
problem" — because  the  word  apportionment 
has  a  very  poignant  meaning  in  our  domestic 
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nolitlcal  life  through  the  recent  actions  of 
our  Supreme  Court  and  State  legislatures. 
Indeed,  we  are  dealing  here  with  problems 
in  the  management  of  power  reminiscent  of 
those  which  confronted  our  own  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  Philadelphia  nearly  200 
vears  ago.  In  Philadelphia  then,  as  in  the 
United  Nations  system  today,  the  problem 
was  how  to  reconcile  the  sovereign  equality 
of  States  with  the  fact  that  some  States  are 
very  small  and  other  States  are  very  large. 

The  sovereign  equality  of  states  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  international 
hiw     In  the  words  of  a  famous  case  decided 
m.iny  years  ago  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court:_ 
"Russia    and    Geneva    have    equal    rights." 
Article  2.  paragraph  1  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  declares  that  the  United  Nations  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality. 
The  sovereign  equality  of  states,  however, 
has  never  meant  the  equal  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  decisionmaking  process  of  inter- 
national    organizations.     The     composition 
of  the  Security  Council  and  other  councils, 
the  veto  provision,  the  amendment  process — 
these  and  other  provi;:ions  of  the  charter  all 
accord  special  privileges  to  certain  members. 
So  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  from 
the  very  beginning  recognized  the  need  to 
reconcile  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality 
with  the   uneven  disposition  of  real  power 
and    real    responsibility    for    implementing 
U.N.  decisions.     Appro'priate  means  of  bal- 
ancing these  considerations  were  also  incor- 
porated in  the  constitutions  of  the  special- 
ized agencies. 

Quite  apart  from  charter  provisions,  proce- 
dures have  been  developed  over  the  years 
to  adapt  decisionmaking  procedures  to 
power  realities.  In  the  last  several  years 
this  central  problem  has' occasioned  a  vast 
amount  of  staff  work  in  our  own  and  other 
governments — and  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion  and  negotiation  in  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  explored  with  other  nations  many 
different  procedures  for  rationalizing  the 
decisionmaking  process.  We  recognize  that 
no  one  procedure  is  appropriate  for  all  cases: 
Certain  procedures  may  be  appropriate  for 
the  voting  of  General  Assembly  resolutions 
which  merely  manifest  the  views  of  members 
and  have  no  binding  legal  effect. 

Other  procedures  may  be  appropriate  when 
the  General  Assembly  is  exercising  its  man- 
datory power  to  assess. 

Still  other  procedures  may  be  appropriate 
in  specialized  agencies  lending  substantial 
sums  of  money  for  exchange  stabilization  or 
economic  development. 

So  our  search  for  adequate  procedures  has 
been  undertaken  on  a  case -by-case  basis 
with  special  regard  for  the  peculiarities  of 
each  case. 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  possible 
procedures,  it  may  be  useful  to  identify  one 
solution  to  the  problem  which  we  have  not 
considered.  We  have  rejected  the  notion  that 
most  or  all  important  U.N.  operations  should 
be  subject  to  the  "principle  of  unanimity." 
Specifically,  we  have  rejected  the  20-year- 
old  Soviet  demand  that  all  peacekeeping 
operations  of  the  U.N.  should  be  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  thus  subject  to  great  power  veto. 
While  recognizing  that  the  Security  Council 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  initiate  manda- 
tory peacekeeping  actions  that  impose  bind- 
ing obligations  on  states,  we  have  consist- 
ently recognized  the  residual  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  launch  voluntary 
peacekeeping  operations.  We  have  defended 
the  charter  power  of  the  Assembly  to  assess 
the  membership  for  such  operations — while 
recognizing  that  in  practice  many  peace- 
keeping operations  can  be  more  appropri- 
ately financed  by  methods  other  than  by 
every-member  assessment. 

Some  Americans.  I  know,  feel  strongly  that 
we  must  not  expose  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  the  possibility  thait  the 


Assembly  would  lay  mandatory  obligations 
on  us  against  our  will.  Fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  United  Nations  would  send 
a  force  into  some  area  against  our  political 
opposition — and  make  us  pay  for  such  ven- 
tures besides.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  the  arrears  issue  we  are  trying  to  en- 
force on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Prance  a  principle 
that  we  would  never  allow  to  be  enforced 
against  oiu-selves. 

There  are  several  important  points  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  this  assertion. 
The  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations  were 
launched  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  France.  The  General  As- 
sembly has  never  recommended  any  peace- 
keeping operation  against  the  negative  vote 
of  a  big  power.  Indeed,  the  Assembly  has 
only  recommended  a  peacekeeping  operation 
once,  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force, 
and  this  was  with  the  consent  of  the  terri- 
torial sovereign. 

The  Assembly  cannot,  in  any  case,  initiate 
binding  enforcement  action  requiring  mem- 
bers to  contribute  men  and  logistical  sup- 
port to  military  operations.  It  has  never  at- 
tempted to  do  this— and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  suppose  it  ever  will.  Moreover,  the  As- 
sembly, indeed  the  U.N.,  is  estopped  by  arti- 
cle 2,  paragraph  7  of  the  charter  from  un- 
lawful Intervention  in  matters  within  a  mem- 
ber's domestic  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  in  the  light  of  the  article  19  ex- 
perience, it  is  clear  that  the  Assembly  will 
be  very  cautious  in  the  future  in  exercising 
its  right  to  initiate  and  assess  for  voluntary 
peacekeeping  operations.  These  considera- 
tions are  usually  overlooked  by  those  who 
claim  that  the  principle  for  which  the  United 
States  has  been  contending  in  the  article  19 
crisis  is  incompatible  with  our  national  in- 

The  argument  that,  if  we  were  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  would  not  want  to  pay  for 
peacekeeping  operations  we  oppose,  is  un- 
persuaslve  for  another  reason:  The  policies 
we  pursue  do  not  lead  the  United  Nations 
to  undertake  peacekeeping  actions  directed 
against  what  we  see  as  our  vital  interests. 
If  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  overthrow  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  institutions,  it  would  have  rea- 
son to  fear  the  effective  implementation  of 
United  Nations  principles. 

But,  in  view  of  what  in  fact  American 
principles  and  purposes  are,  we  have  every 
reason  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  every  reason  to  uphold 
the  law,  as  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice has*  found  it  to  be.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  favor  impartially  applying  the  law 
of  the  charter,  for  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear  impartial  application  of  that  law.  If 
we  seek  a  world  ruled  by  law  rather  than 
force,  we  naturally  must  seek  to  apply  and 
defend  the  law  we  now  have. 

In  short,  the  United  States  has  been  pre- 
pared to  take  whatever  risks  are  inlierent  in 
the  principle  that  voluntary  peacekeeping 
operations  may  be  initiated  and  financed  by 
the  General  Assembly  free  from  great-power 
veto  because  we  recognize  a  long-term  In- 
terest in  developing  this  means  of  contain- 
ing violence  in  the  nuclear  age.  We  want 
to  minnnize  these  risks,  of  course,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  crippling  the  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  to  act  for  peace  and  secu- 
rity- .  . 
To  put  it  another  way,  we  are  persuaded 
of  the  need  to  protect  the  interests  of  our- 
selves and  other  large  and  middle  powers  in 
the  United  Nations  vehicle.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  do  this  by  draining  all  the  gasoline 
out  of  the  motor.  We  prefer  to  keep  the  gaso- 
line in— and  to  keep  the  vehicle  on  the  road 
through  the  introduction  of  power  steering. 
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How  can  power  steering  be  built  Into  the 
United    Nations    vehicle?      Diplomats    and 


scholars  have  explored  six  main  approaches 
to  this  problem : 

1.  Weighted  voting 
Most  public  discussion  of  the  international 
apportionment  question  has  focused  on  pro- 
posals to  introduce  weighted  voting  In  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  the  conferences  of 
the  major  U.N.  agencies. 

Weighted  voting  exists,  of  cotirse,  in  the 
four  financial  stgencies  of  the  United  Nations 
system — the    International   Monetary   Fund, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.    In  each  of  these,  voting 
power  is  roughly  proportionate  to  financial 
contribution.     Weighted  voting  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  main  international  commodity 
arrangements,  where  It  Is  related  to  the  size 
of  participating  countries'  trade  in  the  par- 
ticular commodity.    Except  for  these  finan- 
cial and  trade  arrangements,  it  is  not  other- 
wise employed  in  the  United  Nations  system. 
But  most  U.N.  members,  while  willing  to 
employ  weighted  voting  for  decisions  on  the 
disbursement  of  loans  or  the  administration 
of  commodity  agreements,  are  not  prepared 
to  Introduce  this  system  across  the  board  to 
cover  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  other  bodies. 

The  obvious  practical  impediment  to  the 
introduction  of  weighted  voting  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  that  it  would  require  amend- 
ment of  the  U.N.  Charter — and  therefore  the 
approval  not  only  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  and  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  but  also  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bersliip  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  the 
present  state  of  international  relations.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Council  and  two-thirds  of  the  Assem- 
bly agreeing  on  any  formula  which  would 
assign  different  weights  to  their  share  in 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

The  most  likely  consequence  of  pressing 
for  a  charter  review  conference  to  consider 
weighted  voting,  as  some  have  urged,  would 
be  to  provide  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
Communist  countries  and  others  to  press  for 
amendments  diminishing  the  powers  that 
the  U.N.  has  developed  under  the  charter 
during  the  last  20  years  and  that  have  gen- 
erally promoted  the  objectives  of  U.S. 'foreign 
policy. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  amend  the 
charter  to  provide  for  weighted  voting,  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  our  national  interest 
would  be  served  by  the  result.  No  system  of 
weighted  voting  could  conceivably  be  negoti- 
ated which  did  not  weigh  population  as  a 
major  factor.  It  is  questionable  whether 
such  an  arrangement  would  suit  a  country 
like  ours,  which  has  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  which,  together  with 
its  NATO  allies,  has  only  16  percent.  J£  pop- 
ulation were  a  primary  criterion,  India  with 
its  450  million  people  and  China  with  its  700 
million  people  might  well  end  up  with  more 
votes  than  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  it  is  always  possible  to  construct 
hypothetical  systems  of  weighted  voting  con- 
genial to  our  interests  based  mainly  on  such 
factors  as  literacy,  per  capita  Income,  and 
military  power.  But  such  systems  are  simply 
not  negotiable — at  least,  not  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  Department  of  State  in  1962  conducted 
a  study  of  various  weighted  voting  formulas 
based  on  population  and  contributions  to  the 
U.N.  budget.  When  these  formulas  were  ap- 
plied to  178  key  votes  that  took  place  in  the 
General  Assembly  between  1954  and  1962.  it 
was  found  that,  while  they  would  have  some- 
what reduced  the  number  of  resolutions 
passed  over  U.S.  opposition,  they  would  have 
reduced  much  more  the  number  of  resolu- 
tions supported  by  the  U^iited  States  and 
passed  over  Communist  opposition.  The 
same  conclusion  was  reached  in  projecting 
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these   formulas   to    1970,   having   regard   to 
lurther  increases  in  membership.  « 

The  results  of  this  study  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  desire  for  political  independence 
and  economic  nrogress  has  put  most  UJJf. 
members  on  me  same  side  as  the  United 
States  on  most  important  matters — particu- 
larly where  action  is  involved  as  well  as  talk. 
V.'e  have  therefore  concluded  that  any  sys- 
tem of  weighted  voting  taking  population 
sutEtantially  Into  account — and,  I  repeat,  no 
w^eighted  voting  system  would  be  negotiable 
that  failed  to  do  this — would  help  Commu- 
nist countries  more  than  ourselves,  by  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  them  to  achieve  a  blocking 
one-third  vote  on  U.N.  actions  for  peace  and 
welfare  that  are  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  non-Com- 
muuist  world. 

_  2.  Dual  voting 

Dual,  'coting — or  a  system  of  double  ma- 
jorities—has recently  been  advanced  by 
by  some  commentators  as  a  poisible  answer. 
Benjamin  Cohen,  for  example,  has  proposed 
that  General  Assembly  deciJor.s  on  substan- 
tive matters  should  be  made  In  the  future 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  members  preceut 
and  voting,  provided  that  the  majority  in- 
•  eludes  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Dual  voting  has  two  great  advantages  as 
compared  with  weighted  voting:  It  does  not 
offend  directly  the  one-nation,  one-vote 
principle;  It  does  not  require  a  complicated 
negotiation  involving  national  prestige  in 
•which  different  weights  have  to  be  assigned 
to  different  members. 

But  most  members  of  the  United  Nations 
•would  probably  feel  that  the  introduction 
of  dual  voting  on  all  substantive  matters 
would  require  charter  amendment.  It  is 
doubtful  that  a  sufficient  consensus  on  the 
desirability  of  dual  voting  presently  exists 
for  such  an  amendment  to  be  approved. 

It  is  always  possible,  of  course,  that  dual 
voting  might  be  introduced  in  selected  areas 
of  U.N.  decisionmaking.  At  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  In  Geneva 
last  year  the  non-Communist  industrial 
countries,  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  con- 
ference, proposed  a  system  of  dual  voting 
for  the  new  U.N.  trade  machinery.  Under 
this  proposal,  decisions  on  certain  Important 
matters  in  the  periodic  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Conference  were  to  be  taken  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  including  a  majority  of  de- 
veloped countries  and  a  majority  of  less  de- 
veloped countries;  in  the  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Board  such  decisions  would  be  taken 
by  a  plain  majority.  Including  a  majority  of 
developed  countries  and  a  majority  of  less 
developed  countries. 

This  proposal  found  some  support  not  only 
among  developed  countries  but  also  among 
less  developed  countries,  some  of  whom  rec- 
ognized the  futility  of  voting  self-serving 
resolutions  without  the  concurrence  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  those  countries  to  whom 
the  recommendations   were   addressed. 

But  the  idea  involved  too  great  a  change 
in  existing  procedures  to  gain  approval  at 
Geneva.  And  some  of  the  Western  Industrial 
countries  even  developed  second  thoughts  on 
the  proposal — on  the  grounds  that  special 
voting  procedures  of  this  kind  might  cause 
greater  significance  to  be  attached  to  U.N. 
recommendations  than  they  were  prepared  to 
accept. 

3.  Bicameralism 

Bicameralism  in  one  form  or  other  Is  an 
ap^roach  to  the  International  apportion- 
ment problem  offering  greater  possibilities 
In  the  short  run  than  either  weighted  or  dual 
voting. 

In  its  extreme  form,  bicameralism  would 
mean  treating  the  Security  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  as  an  "upper  house"  and 
a  "lower  house"  and  requiring  that  decisions 
on  some  or  all  matters  would  have  to  be 
passed  by  both  of  them.     For  example,  the 


veto  could  continue  to  apply  to  enforcement 
action;  but  voluntary  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions and  perhaps  recommendations  in  other 
areas  could  be  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  by  7  of  the  11  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  (9  members  of 
the  enlarged  Council  of  15) . 

Here  again,  this  kind  of  proposal  would 
probably  require  charter  amendment.  It  Is 
therefore  not  a  pr.ictlcal  possibility  in  the 
foreseeable  futiure.  But  more  tent;\tive  and 
informal  steps  in  the  direction  of  bicameral- 
Ism  may  bo  possible. 

In  September  1964.  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted to  the  working  group  of  21  a  pro- 
posal covering  arrangements  for  initiating 
and  financing  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
Involving  the  use  of  military  forces.  We  pro- 
posed that  all  proposals  to  initiate  such 
peacekeeping  operations  should  be  consid- 
ered first  In  the  Security  Council.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  not  authorize  or  assimie 
control  of  such  operations  unless  the  Council 
had  demonstrated  that  it  was  unable  to  take 
action. 

This  proposal  would  work  a  change  In 
present  procedures.  While  under  the  charter, 
the  Security  Council  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  consider  a  threat  to  peace  and 
security  in  the  first  Instance,  there  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  Security  Council  should 
first  consider  a  particular  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation. In  the  Suez  crisis,  for  example,  the 
Security  Council  met  before  the  General 
Assembly  convened  In  emergency  special  ses- 
sion, but  It  did  not  consider  the  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force.  This  proposal  was  initi- 
ated in  the  Assembly  Itself. 

A  new  arrangement  by  which  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  peacekeeping  forces 
would  first  be  submitted  to  the  Council 
would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  strength- 
ening the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  peacekeeping  field.  It  should  com- 
mend itself  not  only  to  those  members  who 
are  seeking  to  strengthen  the  Councils  role 
but  to  all  members  who  want  to  work  out  a 
rational  distribution  of  powers  between  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly. 

The  UNEP,  Congo,  and  Cyprus  operations 
illustrated  the  importance  of  getting  U.N. 
troops  to  world  trouble  spots  without  undue 
delay.  Therefore  any  proposal  requiring 
prior  resort  to  the  Council  should  contain 
safeguards — perhaps  a  fixed  time  limit — to 
avoid  jeopardizing  the  ability  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  take  timely  action  under  its  residual 
powers. 

Enlargement  of  the  Security  Council  could 
also  aid  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  inter- 
national apportionment  problem  through 
measures  of  modified  bicameralism.  If  the 
Security  Council  is  to  discharge  more  effec- 
tively its  primary  responElbillty  In  the  field 
of  peace  and  security.  It  must  be  sufficiently 
representative  of  the  U.N.  membership  as  a 
whole  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  member- 
ship. This  Is  not  possible  without  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  General  Assembly  has  approved  the 
first  charter  amendments  In  the  history  of 
the  United  Nations — amendments  enlarging 
the  Security  Council  from  11  to  15  members 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  from 
18  to  27  members.  Tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  recently  sent  a  message  to  the 
Senate  asking  for  advice  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  these  amendments.  Hear- 
ings will  shortly  commence  upon  them  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Affirmative  action  upon  these  amendments 
Is  clearly  desirable. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Security  Council 
Is  designed  to  eliminate  the  contentious 
problem  of  sharing  an  Inadequate  number  of 
seats.  The  new  understanding  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  elective  seats  embodied  in 
the  Assembly  resolution  proposing  the 
amendment  Is  realistic  and  equitable.  It 
allocates    two    seats    to    Western    European 


countries  and  others,  two  to  Latin  America, 
one  to  Eastern  Europe,  and  five  to  Africa  and 
Asia.  Enlargement  should  reduce  the  tend- 
ency to  split  terms  In  Security  Council  elec- 
tions and  should  relieve  mounting  pressures 
against  seats  now  held  by  Western  European 
and  Latin  American  countries. 


4.  Committees  with  selective  representation 

Probably  the  most  promising  method  yet 
devised  for  building  greater  responsibility 
into  United  Nations  decisionmaking  Is  that 
of  committees  with  selective  representation. 
The  basic  concept  was  provided  in  tlie 
charter  provision  for  a  Security  Council  v/ith 
11  members.  Including  the  5  permanent 
members  which  bear  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security.  The  same  concept  Is  embodied  In 
the  charter  of  a  number  of  the  specialized 
agencies — for  example,  In  the  governing 
body  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, the  10  members  of  chief  industrial  im- 
portance have  permanent  seats. 

Even  where  no  specific  provision  is  made 
for  permanent  seats  for  a  certain  category 
of  members,  elections  to  the  executive  boards 
of  UN.  agencies  have  normally  taken  ac- 
count of  the  special  responsibilities  of  mem- 
bers In  the  particular  functional  area  of 
cooperation — whether  It  be  telecommunica- 
tions, weather  forecasting,  or  medical  re- 
search. Presumably  this  will  continvo  to 
be  true  in  the  future  as  well.  "^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Security  Council,  fie 
charter  Itself  declares  that  due  regard 
should  be  especially  paid.  In  the  first  In- 
stance to  the  contribution  of  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  tlie  maintenance  of 
international  peace  :  nd  security  and  to  the 
other, purposes  of  the  organization  as  well 
as  to  equitable  geographic  distribution. 
This  provision  has  not  received  the  atf^n- 
tlon  It  deserves.  It  would  enhance  the 
effect U-eness  of  an  enlarged  Council  If  this 
considcrAtion  could  be  adequately  -cflccted 
In  Council  elections  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
found  committees  with  seloctlvo  rcpicscnta- 
tion  particularly  useful  in  the  financial 
field.  The  General  Assembly's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administration  and  Bude;- 
etary  Questions  bears  responsibility  for 
examining  and  reporting  on  the  Sccret.ary 
General's  U.N.  budget  estimates.  The 
United  States  has  supported  the  effective 
operation  of  this  small  12-man  bod>,  which 
is  not  merely  representative  of  the  major 
geographic  groups  In  the  United  Nations, 
but  also  reflects  comparative  contributions 
to  the  U.N.  budget.  We  have  sought  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  similar  groups 
in  the  specialized  agencies — and  we  believe 
members  might  usefully  consider  the  pos'ii- 
bility  of  creating  such  groups  in  agencies 
which  do  not  have  them. 

We  also  favor  use  of  a  committee  with 
selective  representation  in  the  peacekeeping 
field.  Our  working  paper  to  the  Committee 
of  21  last  September  proposed  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  establish  a  standing  Special 
Pinante  Committee.  The  composition  of 
this  Committee  would  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  present  Working  Group  of  21— It  would 
Include  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  a  relatively  hit^h  percentage 
of  those  member  states  In  each  geographic 
area  that  are  large  financial  contributors  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  General  As.'-embly. 
In  apportioning  expenses  for  peacekeeping 
operations,  would  act  only  on  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Committee  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Committee's  member- 
ship. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  committee 
approach  is  that  It  docs  not  require  amend- 
ment of  the  U.N.  Charter  or  the  constitutions 
of  the  various  specialized  agencies.  The  pro- 
posed Special  Finance  Committee  for  peace- 
keeping operations,  for  example,  could  be 
constituted  under  and  governed  by  firm  rules 
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of  procedure  by  the  General  Assembly.     In 
effect,   the   Assembly   would .  be   adopting   a 
self-dcnymg  ordinance  to  act  only  upon  pro- 
posals first  adopted  in  this  new  suborgan. 
5.  Jn/ormal  relations  with  international 

secretariats 
Informal  relations  with  the  International 
secretariats  may  also  provide  a  useful  ap- 
proach. Obviously,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  heads  of  the 
specialized  and  affiliated  agencies  engage  In 
a  continuous  process  of  consultation  with 
the  membership.  In  these  consultations 
they  naturally  take  account  of  the  differing 
responsibilities  which  the  members  have  for 
supporting  the  work  of  their  organizations. 
During  the  United  Nations  operation  in 
the  Congo,  for  example,  the  secretariat  sys- 
tematically consulted  an  advisory  committee 
of  countries  that  contributed  military  per- 
sonnel. More  Informally,  consultation  was 
carried  on  with  key  contributors  of  services 
and  money.  For  example,  the  United  States 
and  other  major  contributors  were  in  fre- 
quent touch  with  the  Secretary-General  and 
his  stall  in  New  York  and  with  the  chief  of 
the  U  N.  Congo  operation  in  Leopoldville. 
This  was  a  truly  International  undertaking. 
At  the  same  time,  its  conduct  reflected  the 
views  of  the  major  supporters  of  the 
operation. 

So  far  the  heads  of  U.N.  agencies  have  gen- 
erally paid  close  attention  to  the  views  of 
the  countries  with  special  financial  and  other 
responsibilities.  The  problem  has  mainly 
been  the  inability  o'  these  countries  to  or- 
ganize themselves  effectively  for  the  timely 
transmission  of  their  viewpoints  to  the 
agency  heads. 

In  recent  months,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
made  special  efforts  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  sought  to  take  a  longer  range 
view  of  international  organization  activities 
and  to  develop  our  own  position  on  programs 
and  budgets  far  enough  in  advance  so  that 
the  executive  heads  of  the  agencies  can  take 
these  views  into  account  at  the  time  the  pro- 
gram and  budget  Is  being  formulated. 

Our  objective  here  is  to  put  the  executive 
heads  of  the  agencies  In  a  position  to  take 
Into  account  the  views  of  their  major  con- 
.  trlbutors  early  in  the  budget  cycle  before 
their  proposals  to  the  executive  boards  and 
conferences  are  frozen.  This  Is  Immeasur- 
ably better  than  having  them  formulate  their 
programs  and  budgets  in  the  dark — only  to 
be  met  suddenly  at  the  general  conference 
with  the  opposition  of  major  contributors. 

During  the  past  year,  the  United  States 
has  begun  a  systematic  series  of  consulta- 
tions with  some  of  the  other  major  con- 
tributors in  an  effort  to  develop  comm.on 
positions  on  the  programs  and  budgets  of  the 
international  agencies.  We  have  found  this 
process  of  consultation  very  useful.  As  gov- 
ernmental positions  emerge  on  various  issues 
facing  the  specialized  agencies,  they  are  pre- 
sented Informally  to  the  Directors  General. 
We  believe  that.  In  the  long  run,  this  ex- 
change ol  views  among  governments  and 
with  secretariats  will  make  for  more  effective 
participation  by  the  larger  contributors  In 
the  International  organizations — and  con- 
sequently for  more  realistic  program  pro- 
posals In  the  agencies. 

6.  Conciliation 

The  most  recent — and  perhaps  the  most 
original — procedural  Innovation  In  U.N.  de- 
cision making  Is  the  conciliation  procedure 
established  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for 
the  new  U.N.  machinery  in  the  field  of  trade 
and  development. 

The  need  for  the  conciliation  procedure 
became  apparent  during  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  at 
Geneva.  lu  the  closing  days  of  UNCTAD. 
at  which  I  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  there  was  an  encouraging 
disposition  to  reach  a  consensus  on  some 
subjects.     But    there    were    also    instances 
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when  the  voting  bloc  of  less  developed 
countries  passed  resolutions  over  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  minority  of  industrial  countries 
on  matters  involving  important  economic 
interests. 

Some  delegates  argued  that  this  was  no 
cause  for  concern,  since  the  resolutions  were 
recommendations  only — and  any  resolutions 
of  the  new  trade  machinery  would  be  rec- 
ommendations only.  But  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  pointed  out  that  the 
currency  of  such  recommendations  would  be 
hopelessly  debased  if  they  failed  to  reflect  a 
substantial  consensus  among  all  countries — 
Including  particularly  the  countries  bearing 
the  principal  responsibility  for  Implementing 
them. 

Trade  questions  have  traditionally  been 
dealt  with  among  nations  by  negotiation — 
not  legislation.  Undoubtedly,  there  Is  a 
constructive  role  for  institutions  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  articulate  through  rec- 
ommendations the  measures  which  should 
be  undertaken  by  both  developed  and  less 
developed  countries  to  deal  with  the  trade 
problems  of  the  latter.  But  such  institu- 
tions can  only  operate  through  a  process  of 
persuasion. 

Persuasion  Is  assisted  when  delegates  seek 
a  consensus  through  conciliation  and  express 
that  consensus  in  resolutions.  If  It  Is  not 
assisted — it  may  even  ba  set  back — by  the 
passage  of  self-serving  resolutions  by  auto- 
matic majorities.  Public  opinion  in  the  in- 
dustrial countries  Is  likely  to  react  adversely 
to  recommendations  that  are  passed  over  the 
opposition  of  the  industrial  countries  but 
call  for  concessions  by  them. 

What  is  wanted,  in  the  last  analysis.  Is  not 
voting,  but  results.  Because  this  w?.s  recog- 
nized by  most  delegations,  a  last  minute 
agrecme.it  was  reached  at  Geneva  that  the 
the  new  UNCTAD  machinery  should  contain 
procedures  "designed  to  establish  a  process 
of  conciliation  to  take  place  before  voting 
and  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
adoption  of  recommendations  with  regard 
to  proposals  of  a  specific  nature  for  action 
substantially  affecting  economic  or  financial 
interests  of  particular  countries." 

The  task  ol  working  out  these  procedures 
was  left  to  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the  U.S.  ex- 
pert on  this  committee.  The  conciliation 
procedure  which  the  committee  devised  will 
operate  in  the  periodic  Conference,  in  the 
Trade  and  Development  Board,  and  its  com- 
mittees. 

Under  this  procedure,  conciliation  can  be 
initiated  and  voting  suspended  on  any  reso- 
lution, upon  the  motion  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  countries  (10  in  the  Conference,  5  In 
the  Board,  and  3  in  committees),  or  upon 
the  motion  of  the  President  of  the  Conference 
or  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  initiation  of  conciliation  is  automatic. 
However  guidelines  are  provided  defining  the 
kind  of  resolutions  which  are  appropriate 
for  the  conciliation  procedure. 

Following  a  motion  for  conciliation,  a  con- 
ciliation group  is  appointed  with  adequate 
representation  of  countries  Interested  in  the 
subject  matter.  If  the  conciliation  group 
cannot  reach  agreement  at  the  same  session 
of  the  Conference  or  Board,  it  reports  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Conference  or  Board 
whichever  comes  first. 

If  the  conciliation  group  has  reached 
agreement,  the  agreed  resolution  can  be 
voted.  If  it  has  not,  a  decision  can  be  taken 
continuing  conciliation  for  a  further  period, 
or  the  original  proposal,  or  some  variant 
thereo:',  can  be  voted  In  the  normal  way. 

In  the  event  that  a  vote  Is  taken  after  un- 
successful conciliation,  the  resolution  will 
cite  the  report  of  the  conciliation  group 
(which  may  contain  minority  as  well  as 
majority  views),  and  the  records  of  the 
United  Nations  will  show  how  the  members 
voted  on  the  resolution. 


These  procedures  offer  Important  benefits 
to  all  U.N.  members: 

For  the  minority  of  developed  countries, 
they  provide  some  safeguard  against  the  vot- 
ing of  unacceptable  resolutions  by  automatic 
majorities,  and  a  "cooling  off"  period  of  6 
months  or  more  during  which  efforts  at  com- 
promise can  be  sought  through  quiet 
diplomacy. 

For  the  majority  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries, they  afford  a  means  of  engaging  the 
developed  countries  in  a  sustained  debate 
during  which  the  developed  countries  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  their  opposition  to 
proposals  of  the  majority. 

It  is  too  early  to  see  just  how  the  con- 
ciliation procedure  will  work  in  practice, 
but  we  may  hazard  one  prediction:  The 
main  value  of  the  new  procedures  may  be 
less  in  their  actual  use  than  in  the  subtle 
way  in  which  their  mere  existence  influences 
member  governments  In  the  direction  of 
compromise  rather  than  voting  on  disagreed 
proposals. 

-    in 

This  catalog  of  procedures  for  coping  with 
the  "international  apportionment  problem" 
should  serve  to  indicate  four  things: 

First,  that  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  are  very  much  aware  of  the  need 
to  adapt  U.N.  procedures  to  take  account  of 
power  realities. 

Second,  that  a  wide  variety  of  alternative 
procedures  can  be  developed  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem. 

Third,  that  the  most  practical  of  these 
procedures  can  be  put  Into  effect  without 
amendment  of  the  U.N.  Charter  or  of  the 
constitutions   of   other   U.N.    agencies. 

Fourth,  that  a  great  process  of  procedural 
adaptation  and  innovation  is  already  under- 
way  throughout   the   U.N.  system. 

Of  course,  procedures  in  and  of  themselves 
are  only  part  of  the  problem.  What  Is  really 
required  is  widespread  recognition  of  the 
common  interest  in  basing  U.N.  decisions  on 
an  adequate  conEensu£ — a  consensus  which 
Includes  the  support  of  most  of  the  countries 
bearing  the  principal  responsibilities  for 
action. 

Will  such  a  recognition  be  forthcoming? 
Tlie  cynic  may  ask  why  the  majority  of  small 
countries  should  accept  any  restraint  on  the 
use  of  their  voting  power.  The  answer  is 
clear  enough. 

If  United  Nations  procedures  cannot  be 
adapted  to  take  account^f  power  realities, 
the  large  and  middle  powers  will  increas- 
ingly pursue  their  national  Interests  outside 
the  U.N.  system. 

.r,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  proce- 
dural adjustments  can  be  carried  out,  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies  will  be  able 
to  assume  increasing  responsibilities  for  ac- 
tion in  both  peacekeeping  and  development. 
This  is  the  fundamental  reason  why  the 
important  procedural  adjustments  new  -un- 
derway in  the  United  Nations  serve  the  en- 
lightened long-term  interests  of  all  its 
members. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  Mr.  Gardner 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  problem  which  confronts  us  as  we 
see  the  United  Nations  failing  to  measure 
up  to  the  hopes  which  we  all  had  for  it 
back  in  1945.  This  contribution  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  in  view  of  the  public 
hearings  which  will  shortly  be  held  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  co- 
sponsored  by  26  Senators.  The  hearings 
will  begin  on  May  11  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  th^RECORD  at  this  point  a 
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column  entitled  'The  Hidden  Issue"  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Lippmann  and  published 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  Hidden  Isstte 
i^^'  Walter  Lippmann) 
In  his  press  conference  on  Tuesday,  the 
President   said    that   "as   long   as  aggression 
coniinues.  and  as  long  as  they  bomb  in  South 
Vietnam,   and   as   long   as   they   bomb   our 
sports  arenas,  and  our  theaters,  and  our  em- 
bassies, and  kill  our  women  and  children,  and 
the  Vietnamese  soldiers  •  •   •  we  think  that 
Mre  are  justified  in  trying  to  slow  down  that 
operation  and  make  them  realize  that  It  Is 
very  costlv.  and  that  their  aggression  should 
cease.   •   •    •  The  moment  that  this  aggres- 
sion ceases,  the  destruction  of  their  bridges 
and  tbeir  radar  stations  and  the  ammuni- 
tion Sat  they  u?e  on  our  bodies  will  cc.\se." 
If  this  were  a  full  dennition  of  our  policy, 
the  obvious  proposal  to  m\ke  would  be  an 
uncoT^ditional  cease-are.    Under  a  cease-fire, 
all   the  fishting  would  stop,   including  the 
bombing  in  the  south  and  in  the  north,  and 
covild  be  resumed  only  if  the  other  side  vio- 
lated the  truce. 

There  must  then  be  a  compelling  reason 
why  the  President  has  not  proposed  a  cease- 
fire, even  though  it  fits  exactly  the  purpose 
he  declared  at  the  press  conference  on  Tues- 
day. There  is  a  compelling  reason  why  the 
administration  has  rejected  the  proposal  of 
a  cease-fire  and  has  substituted  for  it  a  pro- 
posal for  'unconditional  discvissions."  The 
compelling  reason  is  that  a  cease-fire  today 
would  leave  the  Vietcong  with  the  upper 
hand  in  the  eventual  negotiations  with  Sai- 
gon and  Washington.  It  might  even  precip- 
itate a  deal  in  South  Vietnam  between  the 
Vietcong  and  the  peace  party. 

The  trxith  is  that  the  President's  advisers 
have  a  bigger  purpose  than  the  one  defined 
in  his  press  conference.  Their  aim  is  to  re- 
verse the  existing  balance  of  power  in  South 
Vietnam  before  the  negotiations  for  the 
eventual  settlement  begin. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  situation  today, 
and  It  has  to  Be  understood  In  order  to 
understand  why  there  is  no  present  prospect 
of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  or  even  of 
preventing  it  from  becoming  a  wider  war. 
The  Vietcong  and  Hanoi,  who  have  the 
upper  hand  in  South  Vietnam,  will  not  nego- 
tiate unless  their  superiority  Is  acknowl- 
edeed — perhaps  by  a  willingness  on  our  part 
to  deal  with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
which  is  the  political  arm  of  the  Vietcong. 
And  our  real  aim  is  to  fight  on  until  our  mili- 
tary position.  Is  as  good  or  a  little  better  than 
that  of  otir  adversaries. 

So  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  question: 
If  the  objective  of  our  military  effort  is  the 
limited  one  described  by  the  President  In  his 
press  conference,  that  we  will  cease  bomb- 
ing If  they  will  cease  bombing,  then  the  thing 
to  do  Is  to  propose  a  cease-fire.  Not  only 
would  this  fit  exactly  the  specifications  stated 
by  the  President,  but  it  would  dispose  of  the 
whole  controversy  at  home  and  abroad  about 
stopping  or  interrtipting  unilaterally  the 
American  bombing  raids. 

Before  we  make  up  our  minds  about  pro- 
posing a  cease-fire  now,  we  have  to  weigh 
the  consequences.  The  fundamental  choice 
Is  whether  or  not  we  must  and  can  redress 
the  balance  of  power  in  South  Vietnam  be- 
fore we  cease  fighting.  If  we  do  not  re- 
dress the  balance  of  power  in  South  Vietnam. 
the  Hanoi  government  Is  likely  to  have  a 
dominant  influence  on  the  settlement. 

The  division  of  responsible  opinion  In  this 
country  today  is  between  those,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  think  that  with  more  bombing 
and  with  more  American  troops  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Vietcong  and  of  Hanoi  can 
be  overturned — and  those,  on  the  other  hand. 


who  think  that  if  thU  can  be  done  at  all. 
it  can  be  done  only  at  a  price  which,  meas- 
ured by  the  American  Interests  at  stake.  Is 
exorbitant. 

There  are  those  who  resent,  almost  apoplec- 
tlcilly.  the  Idea  that  we  are  not  omnipotent 
e".  orywliere  on  the  globe.  But  the  sober  ma- 
jority of  our  people,  the  President  first  among 
them,  have  no  appetite  for  vmendlng  and 
unlimited  war  In  the  pursuit  of  the  mirage 
of  victory.  They  want  a  decent  and  honor- 
able end  to  the  "war.  decent  In  that  the  kill- 
ing and  burning  stop,  honorable  In  that  we 
do  not  abandon  our  clients  and  friends  to 
the  vengeance  of  their  enemies. 

Since  we  cannot  win  the  war  and  keep  it 
won.  there  are.  I  believe,  two  great  forces 
which  we  must  and  can  rely  on  when  even- 
tually we  barctaln  out  the  terms  of  our  leav- 
ing Saigon.  They  will  help  us  preserve  the 
Independence  of  Vietnam  against  Chinese 
conquest.  One  of  these  forces  Is  our  own 
ur.cliallenged  supremacy  at  sea  and  In  the 
air  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Indian  Oceans. 
The  other  force  Is  Vietnamese  nationalism 
which,  wherher  Communist  or  not.  Is  deeply, 
and  it  would  appear  permanently,  resistant 
to  Chinese  Imperialism. 


Mr.  Lippmann  points  out: 

But  the  sober  majority  of  our  people,  the 
President  first  among  them,  have  no  appetite 
for  unending  and  unlimited  war  In  the  pur- 
suit of  the  mirage  of  victory.  They  want  a 
decent  and  honorable  end  to  the  war.  decent 
In  that  the  killing  and  burning  stop,  honor- 
able in  that  we  do  not  abandon  our  clients 
and  friends  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies. 

These  comments  of  Mr,  Lippmann 
quite  accurately  state  my  own  views  In 
this  regard, 

A  DECENT  HOME  FOR  EVERY 
AMERICAN 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
9.  1965,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  I  testified  on  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  be- 
fore the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  behalf  of  Senators  Bayh,  Hart. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  McNamara. 
Morse.  Pell,  and  Tydings,  as  well  as  our- 
selves. 

The  combined  urban  populations  of  the 
States  represented  by  these  nine  Sena- 
tors total  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  our  statement  we  en- 
dorsed the  recommendations  of  the 
Johnson  administration  and  carried 
them  still  further  in  proposals  of  our  own. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  our 
joint  statement  entitled  'A  Decent  Home 
for  Every  American," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Decent  Home  for  Evert  Americ.\n 
(Joint  statement  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  by  U.S.  Senators  Birch 
B.\YH,  Joseph  S.  Clark,  PHn.rp  A.  Hart, 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Pat  McNamara.  Wayne 
Morse,  Claiborne  Pell.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Joseph  Ttdincs.  Apr.  9,  1965) 
We  are  here  to  support  S.  1354,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 

In  1949.  the  Congress  declared  "that  the 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  health  and  living  standards  of  Its 
people  require  •  •  •  the  realization  as  soon 
as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family." 


Today.  16  years  lat<>r.  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  our  goal.  The  construction  Indus- 
try, assisted  by  a  variety  of  Federal.  State  and 
Icc.'il  government  actions,  has  built  new  and 
better  housing  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
But  oiu-  population  has  Increased;  millions  of 
families  have  changed  their  place  of  recl- 
dence;  and  much  of  our  housing  stock  has 
deteriorated. 

As  a  result,  one  out  of  every  four  American 
families  lives  In  substandard  housing.  Of 
the  58  3  million  housing  units  in  the  United 
States  In  1959,  8.4  million  were  deteriorating: 
3.0  million  were  thoroughly  dilapidated:  and 
4.3  million  otherwise  sound  units  lacked  basic 
plumbing.  By  now,  the  figures  are  almost 
certainly  worse. 

Nowhere  has  this  raised  greater  problems 
than  In  the  core  areas  of  our  great  cities.  In 
part,  this  Is  because  they  are  old:  57  percent 
of  all  hcnusing  vmlts  in  the  central  cities  were 
built  before  1929.  as  compared  with  41  per- 
cent of  all  housing  units  outside  the  center 
cities;  jnid  while  22  percent  of  housing  out- 
side the  cities  has  been  built  in  the  last  10 
yeCTS;"  only  9  percent  cf  city  housing  units 
have  been  built  In  that  same  decade. 

THE   PLIGHT   OF  THE   CITY    POOR 

In  larger  part.  It  Is  because  poor  people 
have  been  moving  to  the  cities.  City  after 
city  has  received  waves  of  migrants  from 
marginal  and  depressed  areas.  These  new- 
comers— too  often  without  the  education  or 
the  skills  to  earn  a  living  adequate  to  the 
high  cost  of  city  living — have  crowded  Into 
slums  every  bit  as  crowded,  unsanitary,  and 
dangerous  as  those  In  which  earlier  genera- 
tions of  Immigrants  lived.  For  those  earlier 
Immigrants,  conditions  improved  as  they 
found  their  place  in  American  society. 

But  the  present  generation  of  poor  people 
faces  barriers  to  advancement  which  are 
higher  and  more  difficult  than  those  faced 
by  their  predecessors.  An  advancing  tech- 
nology requires  nearly  every  worker  to  be  as 
skilled,  educated,  and  trained  as  were  only 
a  small  and  fortunate  elite  In  past  genera- 
tions. And  many  of  the  present  poor  are 
elderly;  or  are  without  one  or  more  parents; 
or  are  the  victims  of  discrimination.  We  are 
committed  to  removing  these  handicaps — 
and  to  securing  decent  and  dignified  lives  to 
those  who  labor  under  them. 

That  Is  why  we  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

It  Is  why  we  passed  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

It  is  why  we  will  pass  medicare  and  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill. 

And  It  Is  also  the  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  now  act  to  fulfill  the 
pledge  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Families — whatever  their  income — should 
have  access  to  housing  which  is  sound  and 
sanitary,  has  basic  necessary  facilities,  and 
which  they  can  afford.  We  think  It  Is  also 
clear  that  this  housing  should  offer  Its  occu- 
pants— particularly  the  children  who  4lve  in 
It — an  environment  which,  so  far  as  possible, 
embodies  the  Ideals  and  ways  of  living  which 
those  of  us  who  are  more  fortunate  would 
want  and  expect  for  our  own  children. 

These  are  general  aims;  they  require  spe- 
cific programs. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  administration's 
housing  bill,  S.  1354,  is  a  good  bill.  Its 
emphasis  Is  upon  housing  for  the  poor.  We 
support  Its  passage.  But  there  are  additions 
in  the  bill  which  should  be  made.  If  we  are 
to  realize  our  goal  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  home  for  every  American  family. 


STRENGTHENED  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 
PROGRAM 

Our  most  pressing  need  Is  more  housing 
for  low-income  families.  The  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  testified  that  local 
housing  authorities  applied  for  over  94.000 
public  housing  units  last  year.  And  were 
more    units    available,    applications    would 


surely  increase;  New  York  City  alone,  for 
eximple,  presently  has  on  file  over  100,000 
applications  from  people  desiring  admission 
to  public  housing  projects. 

Philadelphia  has  100.000  families  eligible 
lor  public  housing,  yet  only  a  fraction  of  the 
public  housing  needed  to  accomodate  them. 

V.'e  are  all  dl.sappointed  thr.t  the  local  pub- 
lic housing  authorities  have  been  unable  to 
build  the  number  of  public  housing  units 
Congre.ss  has  allocated.  In  face  of  this  fact, 
n  is  difficult  to  argue  for  an  Increase  in  the 
annual  contributions  for  public  housing, 
provided  In  this  bill,  desirable  as  that  might 

Ecom. 

Wc  should  take  a  look  at  why  the  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  is  going  so  slowly, 
when  the  need  Is  so  great.  Wc  believe  that 
this  country  can  and  should  do  better. 

V/e  should  eliminate  the  artificial  distinc- 
tion between  clearing  a  site  for  public  hous- 
ing and  clearing  a  site  for  urban  renewal. 
The  act  should  be  amended  to  provide  the 
same  writedown  for  the  clearance  of  public 
housing  sites  as  Is  available  for  urban 
renewal. 

We  should  also  facillt.-.ts  local  community- 
wide  planning  for  low-income  housing  by 
making  the  local  public  housing  authorities 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  program. 
We  further  propose: 

First,  that  local  public  housing  authorities 
should  be  able  to  make  use  of  every  federally 
supported  program  to  provide  low-income 
housing.  One  reason  for  sxich  program 
variety  Is  simply  to  make  more  housing 
available  to  low-Income  families;  obviously, 
a  housing  authority  able  to  a.<;si.';t  tenants  to 
acquire  housing  outside  of  public  housing 
projects  has  wider  possibilities  for  efl^ectlve 
action  than  one  v/hich  must  build  every 
unit  it  wishes  to  ofler. 

But  a  more  important  rca-^on  Is  that  low- 
Income     housing      should      be     distributed 
throughout  the  society.     Tenants  receiving 
housing  assistance  should  not  be  collected 
in    ghettos,    separated    from    Americans    of 
other  Income  levels.    Democratic  principles 
are  not  fostered  by  marking  off  those  who 
accept  assistance  from  the  Ciovcrnment,    We 
do  not  segregate  farmers  from  townspeople 
because  the  farmers  receive  soil  bank  pay- 
ments.   Wc  do  net  put  scholarship  students 
in  separate  colleges.    We  do  not  list  airlines 
which  receive  subsidies  on  a  separate  stock 
exchange,  or  sell  the  goods  which  are  pro- 
tected  by   high   t.i riffs   in   separate   stores. 
Neither  should  wc  mark  off  those  who  receive 
housing  assistance  to  live  in  separate  neigh- 
borhoods or,  nccecsarily,  separate  buildings. 
This  Is  often  thought  of  as  a  problem  of 
race.    But  as  was  made  clear  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
poverty  knows  no  color  line.    Seventy-eight 
percent   of   all    poor   people   In   the   United 
States  are  white.    And  even  within  the  great 
urban  centers,  the  great  majority  of  low- 
Ineome  persons  are  white.    In  the  very  core 
of  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  there  are  91,800  families  with  in- 
comes under  $3,000.  only  30,800  are  nonwhite. 
We,    therefore,    applaud    the   amendment 
proposed  by  S.  1354  to  tection  402  of  the 
Housing  Act.    Tills  amendment,  which  would 
allow   the   local   hou.:ing  authority   to   pvir- 
chase,  or  rehabilitate,  or  Ic.^.sc  existing  hous- 
ing for  low-income  use.  Is  a  firm  step  in  the 
right  direction.    This  excellent  provision  can 
be  further  improved  by  giving  local  housing 
authorities  a   clear  mandate  to  acquire  an 
appropriate  participating  share  of  any  type 
of  housing  project  In  which  such  parlicipa- 
tlon  would  be  financially  feasible.    It  should 
be  possible,  for  example,  for  a  housing  au- 
thority to  share   In  the  development  of  a 
221(d)(3)  project,  by  arrangrment  with  the 
sponsor.    It  should  likewise  be  possible  for  a 
housing     authority     to     buy     participating 
shares  In  a  cooperative,  or  enter  into  advance 
le.Tse  agreements  with  a  private  builder  for 


some  of  the  rental  units  in  a  projected  build- 
ing or  development.  As  long  as  the  cost  does 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  annual  contributions 
for  a  new  public  housing  unit  In  the  com- 
munity, the  Federal  Government,  the  local 
housing  authority,  and  the  housing  Industry 
can  only  gain  from  such  voluntary  coop- 
eration. 

Further,  the  local  housing  authorities 
should  be  able  to  develop  their  own  221(d) 
(3)  projects  or  uze  the  direct  low-interest 
rehabilitation  loans  of  section  312  of  the 
1964  Housing  Act.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fights  for  exclusive  control  of  these  and 
other  programs  that  have  taken  place  be- 
tween different  groups.  But  we  cannot  now 
afford — if  we  ever  could — to  allow  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  to  divert  us  from  our  main 
concern,  which  is  the  building  of  more  hous- 
ing. We  are,  therefore,  in  favor  of  making 
every  program  available  to  every  organiza- 
tion—public or  private— that  evidences  a 
will  and  ability  to  build  such  housing. 

Secondly,  those  local  housing  authorities 
which  have  not  psrformed  adequately  should 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  handicap  the  per- 
formance of  others.  In  not  1  year  in  the  past 
10  have  all  authorized  public  housing  units 
been  built;  over  this  10-year  period,  well 
over  100,000  units  have  been  reserved  and 
placed  under  contract,  but  not  built.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  that  some  of  these  unbuilt 
units  wsre  reserved  in  the  early  1950's. 

Such  performance  denies  decent  housing 
for  the  poor;  frustrates  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress; and  leads  to  an  underestimation  of 
tJie  true  need  for  public  housing.  We. 
therefore,  urge  that  the  bill  be  amended  to 
provide  that  units  on  which  construction 
hr.s  not  begun  3  years  after  the  initial 
reservation  be  returned  to  a  general  pool 
for  allocation  to  localities  v/illing  and  able 
to  make  use  of  them,  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administrator  are  most  in  need  of 
additional  units.  The  waste  of  authorized 
units  Is  particularly  burdensome  to  those 
States  which  have  the  greatest  need  for  pub- 
lic housing  and  are  only  restricted  from 
building  more  by  the  15-percent  limitation 
on  authorized  units  which  may  be  allocated 
to  any  single  State. 

Third,  every  Federal  housing  program 
should  be  carefully  examined— and  amended 
where  necessary — to  make  more  direct  its 
relevance  to  low-income  housing.  Sections 
220  and  220(h) ,  for  example,  have  been  little 
used  because  the  cost  limits  per  unit  are 
too  low  for  in»ior  rehabilitation  of  low-in- 
come units  in  center  cities.  These  limits 
win  also  restrict  use  of  the  direct  low-in- 
terest loans  aulhorized  under  section  312 
of  the  1904  Housing  Act  when  that  program 
Is  funded.  Every  other  program  makes 
allowance  for  the  higher  cost  of  building  in 
cities;  so  should  rehabilitation.  We,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  the  Administrator  be  au- 
thorized, where  justified  by  comparative 
ccst,  to  increase  the  per  unit  limitations  of 
220  by  45  percent. 

Fourth,  we  further  propose  that  private 
bodies — nonprofit  and  limited  profit  cor- 
porations—be encouraged  to  house  low- 
income  people  through  the  use  of  the  pro- 
posed rent  supplement  program. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  establishes  a  program 
of  rent  supplements  for  persons  who  are 
elderly,  physically  handicapped,  displaced 
by  Government  programs,  or  who  are  occu- 
pants of  substandard  housing.  Tlie  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  would  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
builder  cf  a  rental  unit  under  section  221 
(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Under 
this  contract,  the  Administrator  would  pay 
to  the  builder  or  sponsor  the  difference 
between  the  economic  rent  for  the  property 
and  20  percent  of  the  tenant's  Income.  As 
the  tenant's  Income  Increased,  the  subsidy 
would  decline;  at  the  point  where  20  per- 
cent  of   Income   would  pay    the   economic 


rent,  the  tenant  would  be  like  any  other 
tenant  In  a  nonprofit  or  limited  profit  rental 
unit — paying  his  own  way,  able  to  choose 
his  own  residence  within  the  limits  set 
by  his  Income. 

But  as  presently  drawn,  rent  supplements 
would  be  available  only  to  those  whose  in- 
comes are  too  high  for  them  to  qualify  for 
admission  to  public  housing.  Thus  It  would 
help  not  the  families  with  the  greatest  need, 
but  people  who.  whatever  their  housing 
pro'olems.  are  better  able  to  deal  with  them 
unaided.  Granting  that  rent  supplements 
should  be  available  to  those  whose  Incomes 
arc  above  public  housing  limits,  we  believe 
that  our  failure  to  provide  enough  housing 
for  very  low  income  families  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  families  with  incomes  below  $4,000 
should  also  be  eligible  for  rent  subsidies. 

Making  rent  supplements  available  to  low- 
income  families  will  require  other  changes  in 
the  bill.  These  supplements,  as  the  bill  is 
now  drafted,  would  be  paid  only  In  cases 
where  the  housing  units  are  built  under 
section  221(d)(3).  which  do  not  receive  the 
full  subsidy  afforded  public  housing.  Hous- 
ing built  under  this  section  should,  therefore, 
be  afforded  the  benefits  of  the  below-market 
interest  rate  loans  of  221(d)  (3).  Moreover, 
this  interest  rate  should  be  fixed  at  a  flat 
3  percent  to  carry  out  the  original  Intent  of 
the  221(d)  (3)  program. 

Taken  together,  the  use  of  rent  supple- 
ments, full  use  of  public  housing  authoriza- 
tions, and  direction  of  other  Federal  housing 
programs  toward  the  needs  of  low-income 
families  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
current  shortage  of  low-income  housing. 
The  level  of  authorization  of  S.  1354  as  pro- 
posed could  result  In  making  available  an 
average  of  about  200,000  low-income  units 
in  each  of  the  next  4  years.  This  would  mark 
the  first  concerted  effort  by  the  Congress  to 
eradicate  slum  housing.  This  combination 
of  programs  would  provide  us  with  the  weap- 
ons to  begin  to  realize  the  basic  goal  of  the 
1949  Housing  Act. 

Moreover,  our  suggestions  would  also  go 
far  toward  reducing  the  unhealthy  tendency, 
now  prevalent,  toward  the  separation  of 
Americans  Into  rigid  income  classes.  *3 
drafted,  the  bill  contemplates  that  tenants 
receiving  rent  supplements  will  not  occupy 
all  of  these  new  housing  units;  rather  the 
new  buildings  will  be  expected  to  attract 
tenants  paying  the  full  economic  rent  from 
the  outset. 

REHABILITATION 

We  believe  that  the  committee*  should 
make  amply  clear,  perhaps  by  clarifying 
amendment,  that  rent  supplements  are  to 
be  used  for  families  moving  into  newly  re- 
habilitated dwellings  as  well  as  newly  con- 
structed ones.  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
has  a  vacancy  ratio  of  6  percent  among  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing.  Much  of  this 
Is  located  in  the  so-called  gray  areas  which 
stirround  the  heart  of  nearly  every  city.  Use 
of  rent  subsidies  to  encourage  the  rehabili- 
tation of  sufh  housing  can  help  us  upgrade 
the  deteriorating  sections  of  many  cities 
while  providing  safe  and  sanitary  housing  at 
the  same  tiqje. 

One  of  the  major  factors  holding  back  con- 
struction of  more  public  housing  In  the 
larger  cities  has  been  the  lack  of  sites. 
Through  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing 
we  can  substantially  increase  the  volume  of 
lower  income  housing.  Lowering  the  In- 
come limitations  for  rent  subsidies  will  help. 
But  we  also  need  to  increase  the  volume  of 
rehabilitation  through  other  techniques. 
The  rehabilitation  grants  recommended  in 
this  bill  for  those  with  Incomes  below  $2,000 
are  unrealistic.  The  upper  limit  for  these 
grants  ought  at  least  to  correspond  to  the 
income  limits  qualifying  families  for  public 
housing.  With  public  bousing  in  short  sup- 
ply we  should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the 
upgrading  of  existing  housing  for  families  in 
public  bousing  Income  levels.    Therefore,  we 
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recommend  raising  the  level  of  income  which 
qualifies  a  family  for  a'  rehabilitation  grant 
from  the  $2,000  in  the  administration  bill  to 
$4,000  and  the  maximum  grant  from  $1,000 
to  S2.000. 

Just  the  other  day.  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approved  funding  of  the 
section  312  direct  Federal  loan  program  for 
rehabilitation  which  was  included  In  last 
years  Housing  Act.  This  is  a  start  in  the 
right  direction,  but  that  program  carries  an 
authorization  of  only  $50  million — a  sura  far 
too  small  to  accomplish  the  massive  rehabili- 
tation of  existing  housing  needed  if  we  are 
to  slow  down  the  generation  of  new  slums  in 
the  cities.  There  are  at  least  15  million  sub- 
standard dwelling  units  in  the  urban  areas  of 
the  country.  Estimates  by  the  National 
Planning  Association  indicate  that  it  is  going 
to  take  roughly  three  times  our  present  rate 
of  public  and  private  investment  in  urban 
rehabilitation  to  curb  the  growth  of  slums 
over  the  next  20  years.  Rehabilitation  of 
existing  housing  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  ways  to  curb  that  expansion  of 
blight. 

In  order  to  make  a  major  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  cities  effective  we. also  sug- 
gest that  we  permit  rehabilitation  outside  of 
urban  renewal  areas. 

THE    CmES    AND    POVERTY 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
attack  both  the  emplojrment  and  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  poverty  is  through 
self-help.  Those  out  of  work  and  living  in 
substandard  housing  could  be  taught  a  skill 
while  rehabilitating  their  housing  If  we 
were  to  make  provision  for  integrating  com- 
munity action  programs  under  the  war  on 
poverty  with  the  housing  program.  A  com- 
munity action  program  could  be  prepared 
under  which  participants  cotild  be  super- 
vised by  experts  in  upgrading  their  own 
dwellings  using  Federal  assistance  doing 
those  tasks  which  do  not  displace  employed 
labor.  In  the  process  they  could  acquire 
useful  and  employable  skills.  Such  a  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  1952  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  was  a  success. 
We  suggest  a  directive  be  Incorporated  In 
the  present  bill  to  that  end. 

NEW   TOWNS 

We  congratulate  the  administration  on  the 
broad-ranging  concept  of  new  communities 
that  Is  included  in  title  n  of  the  bill. 
Clearly,  as  our  urban  population  doubles 
within  the  next  40  years,  we  cannot  allow 
our  present  cities  to  Just  sprawl  into  the 
surrounding  countryside.  It  now  takes  from 
40  minutes  to  an  hour  to  reach  green  space 
from  the  center  of  any  major  city;  should 
present  growth  patterns  continue,  it  will 
soon  take  2  hours  or  more. 

But  as  we  creaf;  new  towns,  largely  self- 
contained— with   their    own   industry,   their 
own  commerce,  their  own  schools  and  recrea- 
tion   facilities— we    must    assure    that   they 
house   families  of  all   income  classes.     Too 
many    cities    are    already    experiencing    the 
problems  that  inevitably  arise  when  low-in- 
come families  are  restricted  to  the  center  city 
and  higher  income  families  are  encouraged  to 
move  to  the  suburbs.     City  after  city  has 
seen  the  downtown  tax  base  decline  as  wel- 
fare costs  rise;    educational  problems   grow 
more  difficult  while  the  concerned  and  edu- 
cated  citizens   who   alone   can   Improve    an 
educational    system    move    elsewhere;     and 
transportation"  becomes  almost  an  Insoluble 
problem    as    upper    income    workers    com- 
mute from  the  subiu-bs  to  the  central  cities. 
while  many  lower  Income  workers  commute 
from  residences  In  the  city  to  factory  Jobs 
on  the  outskirts  of  town. 

If  the  new  towns  are  to  help  solve  our 
housing  problems  within  a  democratic  tradi- 
tion—and  we  believe  that  they  can — then 
they  mtist  house  a  representative  sample  of 
the  American  population.  If  the  rent- 
supplement  provisions  of  the  legislation  are 
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amended  to  apply  to  low-Income  housing, 
builders  of  new  towns  will  have  no  added 
financial  burden  In  providing  it;  singly  or 
in  combination,  they  can  form  a  limited- 
pront  corporation  and  receive  building 
money  under  221(d)(3).  The  bill  should, 
therefore,  be  amended  to  require  the  build- 
ers of  a  new  town,  as  a  precondition  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  title  II.  to  provide 
low-income  housing  for  15  percent  of  the 
families  who  will  live  In  the  new  town. 

This  part  of  the  pill  should  be  further 
strengthened  by  discouraging  builders  from 
spreading  housing  all  over  the  landscape 
without  regard  for  such  rudimentary  utili- 
ties' as  water  and  sewer  lines — a  tendency 
which  is  the  source  of  many  a  heartbreak 
for  a  new  suburban  homeowner.  FHA  insur- 
ance should  be  denied  for  any  mortgage  on 
housing  built  in  areas  unserved  by  sewer  or 
water  lines  where  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  these  services  are  economically 
feasible. 


HEGIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

Section  701,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  sections  of  the  Housing  Act.  It 
has  led  many  commtniitles.  through  urban 
planning  assistance,  to  think  for  the  first 
time  about  what  tlie  future  holds. 

We  have  fallen  down,  however,  in  en- 
couraging more  areawide  cooperation  In 
metropolitan  areas.  Few  indeed  are  the 
urban  areas  of  the  country  where  any  official 
form  of  metropolitan  government  exists — 
or  even  an  areawide  planning  commission, 
for  that  matter. 

To  encourage  greater  metropolitan  cooper- 
ation we  must  extend  assistance  to  the  level 
v.here  It  counts — the  councils  of  elected  offi- 
cials representing  all  the  local  jurisdictions 
In  metropolitan  areas.  There  are  many  such 
organizations  throughout  the  country — 
around  Seattle,  Baltimore.  Detroit,  New  York. 
Washington,  and  Philadelphia,  to  name  but 
a  few.  Section  701  planning  assistance  must 
be  made  available  to  such  groups  to  help 
them  develop  the  forms  of  metropolitan 
cooperation  needed  to  cope  with  increasingly 
complex  regional  problems.  With  Federal 
seed  money,  many  of  these  councils  of 
elected  officials  will  move  their  metropolitan 
areas  toward  more  cooperative  and  produc- 
tive intergovernmental  arrangements  to  cope 
with  areawide  problems. 

OPEN    SPACE 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  a  metro- 
politan region  is  preserving  open  space  and 
conservation  areas  before  they  are  all  Irre- 
trievably lost  to  metropolitan  sprawl. 

There  are  currently  two  programs  to  help 
acquire  such  areas:  the  open-space  program 
in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
providing  20-  to  30-percent  grants  to  local 
communities  and  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  offers  50-percent 
grants — a  sum  expected  to  exceed  $30  million 
this  year. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  most  metro- 
politan areas  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  is  a  more  desirable  source  of  assist- 
ance because  of  the  larger  grant  ratio.  This 
the  administration  bill  attempts  to  meet 
halfway  by  asking  for  40-percent  grants  for 
the  open-space  program.  It  should  ask  for 
at  least  50  percent  to  make  the  two  compa- 
rable. 

But  we  have  discovered  that  the  Bvu-eau  of 
the  Budget  has  drafted  an  executive  mem- 
orandum which  effectively  denies  use  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  in  metro- 
politan areas  unless  less  than  50  percent  of 
a  conservation  area  is  within  the  metro- 
politan area.  We  supported  that  vital  bill 
because  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  vehicle  for 
getting  the  open  areas  we  need  close  to  the 
population.  This  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  completely  frustrate  that 
Intent.  The  fund  should  be  fully  available 
to    the    metropolitan    areas — not    excluded 


from  them.  We  hope  this  committee  will 
not  only  increase  the  level  of  grants  avail- 
able under  the  open-space  program  to  50 
percent,  but  also  express  Itself  strongly  on 
the  question  of  the  availability  of  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  money  to  metro- 
politan areas. 

ADEQUATE  FUNDS  FOR  URBAN  RENEWAL  AND 
COMMUNITY    FACILITIES 

We  arc  well  aware  of  the  criticism  that 
has  been  aimed  at  urban  renewal  in  recent 
years.  Some  of  that  criticism  is  justified, 
particularly  with  regard  to  oiu:  falliure  ade- 
qviately  to  rehouse  the  poor.  But  many  of 
the  arguments  have  been  based  on  inade- 
quate statistics  and  faulty  arguments.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  acknowledge  the  fallings  of 
our  urban  renewal  programs.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  slacken  our  efforts  to  rebuild  the 
physical  and  economic  base  of  our  cities 
through  commercial  and  Industrial  renewal. 
Cities  all  over  the  United  States  have  pre- 
pared long-range  workable  programs  to  re- 
habilitate their  commercial,  industrial,  and 
residential  areas.  Those  plans  extend  15  or 
20  years  Into  the  future.  Through  Federal 
assisUince  we  encouraged  the  preparation  of 
those  plans. 

The  present  bill,  however,  would  cut  back 
the  Federal  commitment  to  urban  renewal. 
The  bill  calls  for  expanding  programs  with- 
out providing  an  expanding  authorization. 
Eve;y  year  more  communities  come  into  the 
urban  renewal  program.  It  costs  more — not 
less — to  renew  and  preserve  historic  build- 
ings, architectural  treasures,  and  the  charm 
of  old  neighborhoods.  It  costs  more — not 
less — to  p.eserve  rather  than  destroy  beauty. 
Federal  authorizations  for  urban  renewal 
should  be  expanding  with  the  need  for  it  in 
the  cities.  We  believe  that  the  capital  grant 
authorization  In  the  administration  bill 
should  be  raised  to  at  least  $1  billion  per 
year. 

We  also  believe  that  the  $100  million  re- 
qussted  for  community  public. works  is  too 
small  a  sum  to  meet  the  chronic  need  In 
most  cities  to  eliminate  obsolescence  of  com- 
munity facilities.  Tliere  a  e  now  on  file  ap- 
plications from  local  communities  for  at  least 
$750  million  in  community  public  works. 
We  believe  that  Congress  should  provide  an 
authorization  more  in  line  with  this  need. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said:  "We  do  not  intend  to 
live— in  the  midst  of  abundance— isolated 
from  neighbors  and  nature,  confined  by 
blighted  cities  and  bleak  suburbs,  stunted 
by  a  poverty  of  learning  and  an  emptiness 
of  leisure." 

We  believe  that  the  prog.ams  recom- 
mended to  Congress  this  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  poverty  of  learning  and  the  blight  of 
idleness  which  afflicts  millions  In  our  cities. 
We  believe  this  housing  bill  can  do  much 
to  rid  us  of  the  physical  blight  which  afflicts 
city  and  suburb,  too. 

Tliat  is  why  we  support  its  passage. 
But  it  is  also  why  we  believe  it  must  be 
amended  as  we  have  suggested.  For  more 
than  50  years,  the  great  cities  of  America 
have  willingly  shared  their  wealth  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  They  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

But  if  they  are  to  continue  as  viable  cen- 
ters of  Industry  and  commerce,  enlighten- 
ment and  entertainment — for  the  entire  Na- 
tion—they  need  our  help.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  all  America  have  earned  that  help. 
And  we  shall  all  be  the  richer  for  their 
prosperity. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  will  obtain 
some  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him 
if  he  wishes  to  ask  me  some  questions. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league made  some  comments  earlier  in 
connection  with  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  a  question  or  two.  He  has  quoted 
from  his  favorite  columnist,  which  quota- 
tion appeared  to  express  the  feeling  of  all 
Americans,  namely,  that  we  should  not 
invade  each  other.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  Senator  is  arguing  that  we 
have  no  right  to  go  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  protect  our  citizens  and  to 
save  them  from  being  killed. 

What  would  the  Senator's  answer  be  if 
ie  were  convinced  that  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  mean  the  establishment 
of  a  Communist  dictatorship  in  that 
country?  Would  the  Senator,  under 
those  circumstances,  favor  a  withdrawal 
or  would  he  not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course  not.  But  I 
think  my  friend  is  indulging  in  some  of 
h's  well-known  wishful  thinking.  He  is 
very  apt  at  seeing  a  Communist  under 

every  bed.  .^  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  should  remain  free. 
The  Senator  has  given  the  impression 
that  we  have  no  right  to  go  in  there  to 
protect  our  citizens.  He  asked,  What 
right  have  we  to  go  in  there?  He  has 
given  the  impress.on  that  we  have  no 
right  at  all  to  go  in  there.  Do  we  have  a 
right  to  go  in  there  to  save  American 
lives,  or  do  we  not?  Am  I  right  or  is 
Walter  Lippmann  right? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Generally  speaking,  or 
99  times  out  of  100,  Walter  Lippmann  is 
right,  and  my  colleague  is  wrong. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  that  case,  all  I  can 
say  is,  God  save  the  Union. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  prepared  to  stand 
on  the  statement  I  made  on  the  floor  a 
short  time  ago.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  great  ability, 
evidenced  here  not  for  the  first  time,  to 
wrap  the  American  flag  around  himself. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  flag  is  a  good  deal 
safer  covering  than  a  series  of  columns 
written  by  Mr.  Lippmann,  whose  record 
for  being  wrong  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
American  press. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  SAD  STATE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA'S  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  April  18,  on  the  terrible  poverty 
facing  many  District  residents  and  the 
way  in  which  school  services  are  used  to 
meet  the  problem.  The  article  tells  the 
tragic  stoi-y  of  a  little  first  grade  child, 
Freddy  Joyner,  who  ran  home  at  lunch- 
time  every  day  to  share  his  free  school 
lunch  with  the  two  youngest  children  in 
the  family.  One  day  he  did  not  return 
to  school.  A  ti-uck  smashed  into  the 
little  boy  on  his  errand  of  help  to  his 
little  brother  and  sistei;.  It  killed  him. 
The  article  goes  on  to  indicate  the 
many  services  that  the  Harrison  elemen- 
tary school  staff  is  performing  for  stu- 
dents and  parents  who  just  cannot  make 
ends  meet.  Washington,  as  this  Nation's 
Capital,  should  be  a  showplace  of  the 
latest  and  best  in  Federal  welfare  pro- 


grams. It  is  uniquely  a  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Goverrmient.  Those  who 
object  to  Federal  control  of  States 
through  Federal  aid  programs  should  be 
more  than  willing  to  see  such  programs 
applied  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  an  ideal  spot  for  pilot  projects — the 
very  Federal  agencies  conducting  these 
projects  are,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  lo- 
cated in  the  District. 

Yet  what  is  the  reality?     The  principal 
of  an  elementai-y  school  must  provide 
shoes  and  fuel  oil  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren.    She  must  dispatch  the  school's 
janitor  to  help  a  family  in  need  and  call 
the  Salvation  Ai-my  for  blankets.    The 
school  secretary  must  keep  a  close  watch 
for  needy  children  and  give  out  socks, 
undei-wear,   and  pajamas  to   those  too 
proud  to  ask  for  a  handout.     Education 
suffers,  but  after  all  as  Marguerite  Sel- 
den,   principal  of  the  Harrison  school, 
says  "We  have  got  to  satisfy  physical 
needs  before  we  can  feed  their  brains." 
I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
but  especially  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate   Appropriations  Committee  will 
read  the  article,  which  I  am  inserting  at 
the   end  of   my  remarks.    We   can  do 
something  about  the  sad  state  of  the  Dis- 
trict's welfare   program.    We   must   do 
more  than  we  have.    A  first  step  is  to 
provide  aid  to  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed   parents    and    eliminate    the 
"man  in  the  house"  rule.     How  many 
Freddy  Joyners  will  there  have  to  be 
before  we  take  this  elementary  step? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  VANISHING  Lunch:  In  the  Harrison 
School  Area  a  Midday  Bite  Sometimes 
Has  To  Go  a  Long  Way 

(By  Gerald  Grant) 
First  grade  is  a  rather  early  date  to  begin 
fending    for    younger    brothers    and    sisters, 
but  Freddy  Joyner  did. 

The  6-year-old  boy  was  given  a  free  lunch 
every  day  as  part  of  the  program  for  needy 
children  at  the  Harrison  Elementary  School. 
But  instead  of  eating  It  at  school  as  he  was 
supposed  to,  he  sneaked  home  to  share  it 
with  the  two  youngest  children  in  his  family. 
Tlie  teacher  in  charge  of  the  lunchroom 
thought  he  was  eating  it  in  his  classroom. 
The  first  grade  teacher  thought  he  was  in  the 
lunchroom. 

Last  month,  Freddy  was  killed,  crushed  be- 
neath the  rear  wheels  of  a  truck  that  hit 
him  at  14th  and  U  Streets  NW.  He  was 
running  home  with  the  lunch. 

Freddy's  story  was  told  last  week  by  Mar- 
guerite Selden,  principal  of  the  Harrison 
School  at  13th  and  V  Streets  NW.,  who  in- 
vestigated after  Freddy's  death.  She  said 
that  the  day  after  Freddy  was  killed,  teachers 
saw  his  two  older  brothers,  Arthur  and  An- 
thony, putting  on  their  coats  and  getting 
ready  to  take  their  lunches  home,  too.  The 
teachers  stopped  them. 

CRISIS    UPON    crisis 

The  school  tried  to  help  the  Joyner  family 
by  providing  food  and  clothing,  and  the 
family  now  is  on  public  assistance.  Mrs. 
Selden  regards  Freddy's  tragic  death  as  a 
bitter  defeat  in  the  school's  struggle  to  cope 
with  the  oppressive  jwverty  in  which  so  many 
of  her  pupils  live. 

Mrs.  Selden  estimates  that  at  least  150 
children  in  the  school  are  part  of  families 
whose  existence  is  "one  crisis  after  another." 
Some  children  who  stay  home  from  school 
because  of  Illness  come  in  at  midday  for  the 


free  school  Itmch.  Sometimes,  Mrs.  Selden 
said,  preschool  children  come  seeking  extra 
lunches,  and  if  there  are  any,  they  get  them. 
To  give  children  a  fighting  chance  to 
learn,  Mrs.  Selden  has  found  it  necessary  to 
spend  as  much  time  In  social  work  as  in 
educational  administration. 

The  closet  in  her  office  is  stocked  with 
bags  of  clothing,  soup  crackers,  and  other 
food.  While  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  school  par- 
ticipates In  the  needy  lunch  program,  many 
do  without  breakfast. 

A  mother  who  was  evicted  has  her  furni- 
ture stored  in  the  school  basement.  A  sec- 
ondhand washing  machine  donated  by  the 
Junior  League  gets  heavy  use  from  Harrison 
mothers  who  all  are  free  to  use  it. 

Mrs.  Selden's  station  wagon  was  used  by 
the  school  janitor  to  pick  up  free  bedding 
for  a  mother  whose  children  were  coming 
home  from  Junior  Village. 

stomachs  come  first 
Thtis   Harrison    is    viewed    as    half    social 
agency  and  half  school  by  many  parents. 

"We've  got  to  satisfy  physical  needs  before 
we  can  feed  their  brains,'"  Mrs.  Selden  said. 
"I've  told  Miss  Lyons  (Edith  A.  Lyons,  head 
of  District  of  Coltimbia  elementary  schools) 
that  I  might  have  a  parent  or  family  staying 
here  some  night.  It  hasn't  come  to  that  yet, 
but  it  may." 

The  unusual  commitment  Mrs.  Selden  has 
made  to  welfare  services  in  her  school  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  view  of  traditional 
educators  who  go  by  the  book.  They  feel 
that  schools  should  assume  few,  if  any,  non- 
teaching  functions. 

But  Mrs.  Selden  is  on  the  side  of  those  who 
argue  that  the  responsibility  of  educators 
toward  children  does  not  end  at  the  school - 
house  door.  She  believes  that  schools  must 
reach  out  Into  the  community  and  work 
closely  with  other  social  agencies  in  meeting 
children's  needs. 


SOCIAL    WELFARE   CENTER 

I  visited  Harrison  one  day  last  week  seek- 
ing a  routine  story  on  the  reading  program. 
But  as  I  sat  in  Mrs.  Selden's  office  trying  to 
interview  her,  we  were  constantly  inter- 
rupted. She  received  a  phone  call  from  a 
parent  about  to  be  evicted,  helped  a  mother 
who  wanted  to  reclaim  her  family  at  Junior 
Village,  arranged  with  the  family  rehabilita- 
tion storage  center  to  provide  bedding  for 
three  famUies  and  asked  a  child  if  the  land- 
lord had  provided  hot  water  and  rid  her 
mother's  apartment  of  rats  (yes  on  the  water, 
no  on  the  rats) . 

I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
welfare  agency  and  put  aside  the  reading 
program  story  for  another  day. 

Mrs.  Selden  also  talked  to  a  mother  who 
was  working  on  a  parental  self-help  clothing 
project,  dispatched  the  Janitor  to  help  a 
family  in  need  and  called  the  Salvation  Army 
for  blankets. 

The  nighV  before,  she  had  been  at  the 
school  until  6:30  p.m.  while  the  mother  whose 
children  were  returning  from  Junior  Village 
washed  clothlfig  for  them  in  the  school  wash- 
ing machine. 

On  her  desk  was  a  manlla  envelope  con- 
taining the  names  of  17  families  for  which 
in  recent  months  the  school  had  provided 
everything  from  shoes  to  fuel  oil  out  of  Its 
emergency  fund.  The  fund  is  financed  by 
contributions  from  Urban  Service  Corps  vol- 
unteers, the  Junior  League  of  Washington, 
and  the  PhUip  Stern  Foundation. 

The  emergency  program  has  been  under- 
way with  food  and  clothing  for  3  years  and 
last  December  supporters  began  donating 
money— about  $500  so  far.  Some  other 
schools  in  Washington  have  similar  emer- 
gency programs. 

In  the  past  year,  Mrs.  Selden  estimates  that 
more  than  150  children  have  been  furnished 
with  clothing  and  other  necessities  out  of 
the  fund. 
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Elolse  Newman,  the  school  secretary,  keeps 
a  close  watch  for  needy  children  who  are  too 
proud  to  ask  for  a  handout.  Mrs.  Selden  ^ 
drew  a  pair  of  socks  from  her  drawer  that  ' 
were  nothing  but  threads  beyond  the  heel. 
Yet  Miss  Newman  had  seen  a  boy  wearing 
fnem  rather  than  ask  for  new  ones. 

Miss  Newman  said  that  clothing  was  given 
out  almost  every  day  during  the  winter. 
'•When  it  gets  cold,  we  never  have  enough 
shoes  and  socks.  Underwear  and  pajamas 
are  hard  to  get;  you  almost  have  to  buy 
those  new." 

Mrs.  Selden  feels  that  the  school's  efforts 
are  far  from  adequate.  "There  are  402  agen- 
cies listed  in  the  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cils  handbook,  and  I've  called  most  of  them," 
she  said. 

She  compl.ilned  that  few  groups  are  ready 
to  provide  emergency  aid  and  spend  too  much 
time  in  telling  you  "what  other  agency 
shoiild  do  it." 

There  is  no  place  a  hungry  child  can  be 
sent  for  a  meal,  nor  even  a  barrackslike 
facility  to  house  evicted  families  for  the 
night. 

She  said  she  called  14  agencies  in  an  un- 
successful effort  to  help  one  desperate  fam- 
ily. A  teacher  who  went  to  visit  the  home 
of  a  troubled  child  found  the  mother  living 
in  a  single  room  with  seven  children.  The 
parents  were  separated. 

"It  was  terrible."  reported  the  teacher,  Mrs. 
James  Walker.  "There  was  only  one  bed  and 
the  children  slept  in  rags  on  the  floor.  All 
the  food  they  had  was  a  5 -pound  bag  of 
commeal  and  a  tin  of  lard." 

The  schools  emergency  fund  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  teachers  kept  the  family  going 
for  the  6  weeks  it  took  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment to  determine  the  mother's  eligibility 
for  aid.  Mrs.  Selden  said. 

Asked  about  such  a  delay.  Albert  P.  Russo, 
depvity  director  of  the  Department's  family 
and  children's  services,  said  that  the  process- 
ing should  not  inordinately  delay  applica- 
tions. 

Russo  agreed,  however,  that  emergency 
financial  assistance  was  a  "serious  commu- 
nitywide  problem  '  and  noted  that  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  had  recently  set  up  a 
committee  to  work  on  it. 

Mrs.  Selden  is  pushing  a  proposal  that  she 
has  submitted  to  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization, the  local  antipoverty  coordinat- 
ing agency.  The  proposal,  called  the  mul- 
tiproblem  family  project,  would  provide  co- 
ordinated services  to  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Harrison  is  part  of  the  city's  Cardozo  area 
model  school  system,  an  experimental  effort 
to  raise  the  levels  of  achievement  in  18  in- 
ner city  schools. 

But  Mrs.  Selden  questions  how  an  aca- 
demic breakthrough  can  be  achieved  when 
social  problems  continue  to  cripple  children's 
learning  potential. 

She  lauded  some  of  the  educational  in- 
novations that  were  underway  at  Harrison. 
But  she  asserted  that  the  marriage  of  edu- 
cational and  social  services  In  the  Cardozo 
area  school  system  Just  hadn't  taken  place. 

The  United  Planning  Organization's  long- 
range  approach  of  giving  poor  people  the  edu- 
cation and  Job  training  they  need  to  climb 
out  of  poverty  is  sound,  she  said. 

But  she  argued  that  at  the  same  time. 
gre?.tly  Increased  attention  needs  to  be  paid 
to  physical  and  social  needs  of  the  children. 
"Education  is  the  answer.  But  we  have  to 
feed  kids  while  were  educating  them,"  she 
said. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  Americans  has  been 
the  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
am  proud  of  the  firmness  in  which  Presi- 


dent Johnson  has  acted  In  this  matter. 
I  am  proud  of  the  very  prompt  maimer 
in  which  he  has  acted.  The  firmness 
and  the  promptness — the  lack  of  vacilla- 
tion— is  something  that  has  too  long  and 
too  often  been  missing  in  our  handling 
of  international  crises. 

We  have  been  too  concerned  about 
being  criticized  by  some  if  we  acted 
firmly  and  promptly  and  so  we  have  had 
a  tendency  to  wait  and  see  which  way 
the  international  wind  was  blowing  be- 
fore finally  making  a  decision.  Even 
then  v/e  seem  to  have  made  difficult  de- 
cisions only  when  they  were  thrust  upon 
us — and  by  the  time  we  did  make  the 
decisions,  if  it  was  not  too  late  then  it 
-was  almost  too  late  and  much  damage 
had  been  done. 

As  a  result  increasingly  our  world 
image  became  that  of  a  timid  giant 
giov.-n  soft  with  the  highest  standard  of 
luxury  in  the  world — that  of  a  paper 
tiger.  This  literally  invited  trouble  for 
us  throughout  the  world.  If  the  United 
States  was  afraid  to  act  firmly  lest  it  be 
accused  of  improper  motives,  then  our 
enemies  had  greater  courage  to  cause 
more  and  more  trouble  for  us. 

There  are  two  very  important  things 
to  remember  in  this  present  crisis.  Both 
of  them  pertain  to  Communist  strategy 
and  tactics.  It  is  Communist  strategy  to 
continually  nibble  away — to  grab  little 
by  little  or  as  much  each  time  as  the 
Communists  could  without  provoking  the 
American  giant  into  a  decision  to  stand 
and  a  decision  of  firmness.  With  that 
Communist  strategy  has  been  the  Com- 
munist tactic  to  take  over  a  country  by 
supposedly  supporting  and  joining,  with- 
out clearcut  identification,  a  popular 
movement  or  rebellion  in  a  country — and 
wait  until  after  the  rebellion  had  suc- 
cessfully overthrown  the  government  and 
then  step  in  and,  through  agents  placed 
in  key  positions  of  the  rebels,  take  over. 
We  have  seen  that  happen  time  and 
again.  We  saw  it  happen  just  90  miles 
from  our  shores — in  Cuba.  By  the  time 
we  acted  on  Cuba  it  was  too  late  as  the 
Communists  took  over  the  rebellion 
leader  Castro. 

We  vacillated  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
the  result  was  a  shambles  and  probably 
the  lowest  point  of  the  United  States  in 
its  entire  history.  By  that  vacillation 
Khrushchev  was  encouraged  enough  to 
make  his  boldest  move  against  us  and 
under  our  very  nose  in  our  own  backyard 
set  up  a  Communist  missile  base  to  zero 
in  on  us — to  make  Cuba  an  island  of  mis- 
sile launches  against  the  United  States. 

And  at  long  last  we  stood  up  to  a  de- 
cision of  firmness — but  it  was  almost  too 
late — for  Khrushchev  almost  got  away 
with  it.  There  were  two  grave  dangers 
in  our  vacillation  that  invited  this  bold- 
ness on  the  part  of  Khrushchev. 

The  first  danger  was  to  our  national 
security  and  our  being  at  the  mercy  of 
Russian  missiles  in  Cuba.  The  second 
danger  was  that  we  so  acted  as  to  let  the 
enemy  miscalculate  our  will  and  our 
courage — and  to  cause  a  miscalculation 
by  the  enemy  that  could  have  caused  a 
nuclear  war. 

It  did  cause  a  nuclear  confrontation 
and  if  Khrushchev  had  not  backed  down 
and  had  made  a  second  miscalculation  it 


would  have  resulted  in  nuclear  war.  But 
we  stood  firm  at  long  last  and  he  backed 
down.  The  tragedy  is  that  once  having 
forced  Khrushchev  to  back  down  in  the 
face  of  our  firmness,  we  again  resorted 
to  a  policy  of  vacillation  and  relaxed  that 
firmness — and  we  did  not  insist  upon 
what  we  originally  demanded  in  the 
showdown — an  on-site  iivspection  in 
Cuba. 

Because  we  did  not,  the  Communists 
have  now  the^  courage  to  tiy  to  take  over 
the  Dominican  Republic  under  the  same 
old  Communist  strategy  of  nibbling 
away — and  under  the  same  old  Commu- 
nist tactic  of  supporting,  joining — and 
then  taking  over  the  rebellion. 

But  this  time  we  did  not  vacillate — 
and  that  is  why  I  am  so  proud  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  For  as  he  told  the  Amer- 
ican people — and  the  world — this  past 
Sunday  night,  the  United  States  stepped 
in  not  only  to  protect  its  citizens,  whose 
lives  were  threatened  by  the  Communists 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  but  also 
because  the  Communists  had  taken  over 
the  rebellion  and  we  would  not  permit  a 
second  Communist  country  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  so  near  our  shore.'? 
to  threaten  our  national  security  as  weH 
as  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Promptly  and  firmly.  President  John- 
son put  his  foot  down  against  a  second 
Cuba  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
did  not  vacillate — he  did  not  walk  away 
from  a  difficult  decision — and  he  did  net 
wait  until  too  late  with  too  little. 

My  assistant.  Bill  Lewis,  in  his  Reserve 
activity  with  tlie  Air  War  College,  ha.s 
written  two  remarkable  pieces  that  bear 
on  this  crisis  and  bear  repeating  excerpts 
from,  to  you.  I  found  both  of  these  pieces 
to  be  suITiciently  meritorious  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  And  with  the 
events  of  the  past  2  vveeks,  I  am  all  the 
more  gratified  that  I  placed  these  pieces 
in  the  Record.  On  September  7,  1962.  I 
placed  his  piece  entitled  "The  United 
States  Versus  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  in 
Latin  America"  in  the  Record — and  on 
May  1.  1963,  I  put  his  piece  entitled 
"Anatomy  of  Decision"  in  the  Record. 
The  latter  has  proved  to  be  quite  pro- 
phetic 2  years  later  for  it  envisaged  a 
Communist  takeover  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  would  like  now  to  read  ex- 
cerpts to  you  from  these  pieces. 

I  read  first  from  his  piece  on  the  "Unit- 
ed States  Versus  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  in 
Latin  America"  and  I  quote: 

We  seek  to  keep  Latin  America  from  falling 
Into  the  Sino-Soviet  camp.  The  Communists 
hope  to  fan  the  emotional  hunger  of  tli3 
masses  for  independence  and  nationalism 
into  revolution  ultimately  prostituted  into 
a  Communist  takeover.  They  seek  to  expand 
their  Cuban  beachhe.id  through  exportation 
of  Castroism. 

We  recognize  that  social  and  economic  re- 
form—land, tax.  and  political  reform— are 
Inevitable  in  Latin  America.  But  our  objec- 
tive is  to  achieve  these  inevitable  changes 
through  orderly  revolution.  And  that  order- 
ly revolution  has  Us  price. 

The  price  is  compromise  between  the  clash- 
ing factions  of  Latin  America.  Therein 
exist  the  greatest  complexities  and  difficul- 
ties for  us.  They  make  a  balanced  program 
of  action  mandatory.  They  rule  out  an  "all- 
eggs-ln-one  basket"  approach. 

They  require  that,  while  we  must  give  en- 
couragement and  support  to  the  non-Com- 
munist reforms,  we  must  also  reason  with  the 


ruling  landed  aristocracy  on  the  inevitable 
changes  and  adjustments  that  face  them. 
They  require  that,  while  we  must  give  full 
-■uprort  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
with  its  economic  and  Eocial  aims,  we  can- 
not abandon  our  military  assistance  program 
to  Latin  America. 

They  require  that,  while  we  must  discour- 
age military  incursions  into  government  con- 
trol and  withhold  support  from  military  dic- 
tatorships, we  must  maintain  our  military 
friendships  and  understanding  at  the  highest 
effectiveness  for  the  military  is  the  most 
stabilizing  force  in  Latin  America.  It  gives 
the  greatest  hope  for  our  maintenance  of 
the  desperately  needed  stability  in  the  longer 
evolutionary  process- and  our  greatest  bul- 
wark against  Communist  revolution. 

Tliey  require  that,  while,  in  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  we  wisely  discarded  uni- 
late'al  intervention  by  one  country  in  the 
affairs  of  another  in  this  hemisphere,  we 
must  not  permit  our  membership  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  so  "strait- 
Jacket"  our  security  policy  that  we  cannot 
face  and  act  on  the  fact  that  situations  do 
arise  in  some  nations,  which  are  adverse  to 
the  security  of  others. 

They  require  that,  while  we  should  avoid 
"rattling  the  saber"  at  Castro,  and  thus  im- 
pairing our  relations  with  other  Latin 
American  nations,  we  must  stand  up  to  him 
and  avoid  repetition  of  the  timid,  half- 
hearted attempted  straddles  like  the  dis- 
astrous invasion  faihire.  if  we  are  to  retain 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  "Latinos." 
For  the  easing,  if  not  curing,  of  our  Latin 
American  ills.  I  recommend  a  rebuilding  of 
a  U.S.  image  of  wUl  and  determination  with 
the  hemispheric  leadership  that  the  "La- 
tinos" expect  and  demand  of  us  to  recoup 
the  respect  and  confidence  so  gravely  lost 
in  the  past  decade 

The  United  States  has  put  most  of  its 
Latin  American  eggs  in  one  basket  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Yet.  in  all  realism, 
we  cannot  expect  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
by  Itself  to  win  Latin  America  to  our  side. 
As  a  structure  of  good  will,  friendship,  and 
greater  ties  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  it  is  no  stronger  than  the 
foundation  upon  which  It  is  built. 

In  this  instance,  the  current  foundation  is 
extremely  weak  and  has  been  dangerously 
undermined  by  our  tragic  record  on  Castro — 
climaxed  by  the  unsuccessful  invasion  that 
dangerously  eroded  what  remaining  respect 
the  "Latinos"  have  for  us.  That  foundation 
must  be  rebuilt  with  solid,  concrete  footings 
of  a  sturdy  and  rich  mixture  .of  the  cement 
of  respect  and  the  sand  of  courage  and  con- 
fidence. 

Before  quoting  from  the  other  piece, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  in  the 
past  week  President  Johnson  has  started 
erecting  such  a  solid  foundation. 

The  other  piece  that  I  put  in  the 
Record,  "Anatomy  of  Decision"  was  a 
fictionized  study  of  the  executive  deci- 
sion process  in  an  international  security 
crisis.  It  envisaged  a  Communist  take- 
over of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti  and  related  a  hypothetical  case  of 
the  President's  process  with  his  National 
Security  Council  of  deciding  what  to  do 
about  the  crisis. 

What  would  be  of  greatest  interest  to- 
day about  that  piece  is  that  the  strong 
man  in  those  discussions  was  the 
hypothetical  Vice  President  Jim  Landon. 
This  is  what  he  said  in  the  fictionized 
"Anatomy  of  Decision"  and  I  now  quote: 

It  is  about  time  that  we  shed  our  seeming 
timidity  and  took  on  a  posture  of  courage — 
our  image  irt  Latin  America  and  the  world 
has  been  weakened  far  too  much  by  our  past 
caution. 


I  think  the  worse  decision  that  we  could 
mjike  now  would  be  the  decision  to  do 
nothing — to  take  a  cautious  wait-and-see 
decision  and  to  hope  for  the  better. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  hypotheti- 
cal character  that  Bill  Lewis  created  in 
his  "Anatomy  of  Decision"  more  than  2 
years  ago.  What  a  marked  resemblance 
between  the  then  fictitious  Jim  Landon 
and  President  Johnson. 

If  the  great  Edward  R.  Murrow  were 
alive  today,  I  am  sure  he  would  smile 
with  satisfaction  with  his  1963  appraisal 
of  Bill  Lewis'  piece  of  "Anatomy  of  Deci- 
sion," when  he  stated  that  Bill  "should 
have  a  medal"  for  it. 


THE   NEW   McCARTHYISM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  May  4,  1965, 
Doris  Fleeson  commented  cogently  on 
the  new  sickness  sweeping  the  Nation. 
She  calls  it  "New  McCarthyism."  It  is 
a  more  sophisticated  McCarthyism, 
which  brands  as  appeasement  any  point 
of  view — any  deviation,  however  slight, 
from  the  "official  line"  concerning  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  in  an  unde- 
clared war,  even  though  the  "line"  at- 
tempts to  change  facts. 

As  Doris  Fleeson  wrote: 

Before  the  wellsprings  of  public  discus- 
sion are  further  damaged  or  dried  up,  the 
Johnson  administration  urgently  needs  to 
recognize  that  there  is  no  point  in  trying 
to  win  the  world  while  doing  irreparable 
injury  here  at  home. 

To  paraphrase  Doris  Fleeson:  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  but  loses  his  own  soul? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Doris 
Fleeson's  article  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  May  4,  1965,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  McCarthyism   Held  Arising 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

A    sickness    like    McCarthyism    is    stirring 

again  in  this  country.     Each  new  period  of 

tension  in  the  cold  war  seems  to  arouse  a 

latent  paranoia  in  our  national  makeup. 

Tlie  quagmire  of  Vietnam  has  once  more 
unleashed  all  the  insecurities,  frustrations 
and  overreaction  to  which  this  Puritan  Na- 
tion is  heir.  The  Dominican  civil  war  which 
again  finds  U.S.  marines  in  Latin  America 
under  the  slogan  "no  more  Cubas"  aggra- 
vates the  problem. 

The  domestic  reverberations  of  foreign  pol- 
icy are  too  little  noted.  A  common  fallacy 
exists  that  our  course  in  the  world  must  be 
decided  solely  on  the  basis  of  external  events, 
as  though  tlie  consequences  at  home  are  ir- 
relevant. 

That  may  have  been  plausible  in  a  simpler, 
earlier  era.  But  the  lessons  of  the  cold  war 
are  to  the  contrary,  as  are  the  warnings  of 
nuclear  warfare  and  ICBM's. 

On  the  domestic  front  the  new  McCarthy- 
ism is  clearest  in  the  ugly  accusations  of 
appeasement  being  hurled  with  gathering 
intensity  by  self-styled  hard-liners  against 
those  who  urge  alternative  policies.  A  fla- 
grant example  was  Senator  Russell  Long's 
appeaser-and-beatnik  demagoguery  last  week 
before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sen- 
ator Long  Is  second  in  command  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Senate  majority. 

Also  coming  back  In  vogtie  a-e  the  con- 
spiratorial theory  of  history  and  the  illusion 


of  American  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 
Pavlovian  reflexes  to  the  word  "Communist" 
are  biyng  played  on  with  increasing  fre- 
quency by  Government  sources  and  colxim- 
nists  who  know  better. 

The  State  and  Defense  Departments  have 
become  so  preoccupied  with  their  domestic 
propaganda  campaigns  that  they  now  play 
down  the  historic  splintering  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  during  this  decade.  It  is  tragic  that 
they  are  doing  so  little  to  exploit  that  dis- 
array. 

Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  have  per- 
sonally led  the  drive  to  stifle  public  discus- 
sion of  their  policies.  Both  have  recurrently 
intimated  that  their  critics  are  somehow  less 
sensible  and  dedicated  to  the  Nation. 

Tiic  most  marked  difference  between  the 
old  McCarthyism  and  the  explosive  new  cli- 
mate overtaking  the  country  is  that  this  time 
important  pj.rts  of  the  executive  branch  have 
joined,  if  not  started,  the  chorus  of  abuse  and 
the  effort  to  smother  debate. 

Among  Washington  officialdom  only  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said  of  late  that  he  wel- 
comes honest,  forthright  discussion  of  U.S. 
policy  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  bringing  about 
the  national  unity  that  the  President  seeks, 
the  loaded  semantics  and  propaganda  dis- 
tortions of  some  of  his  chief  advisers  and 
supporters  in  the  press  are  only  inflaming 
the  divisiveness  he  wants  to  avoid. 

The  country  is  now  further  from  a  con- 
sensus on  foreign  policy  than  it  was  Just  a 
few  months  ago.  The  ones  who  talk  loudest 
about  America's  global  responsibilities  are 
the  first  to  indulge  in  the  homefront  irre- 
sponsibilities of  name  calling,  misstatements 
of  fact,  and  attempts  to  swamp  debate. 

News  management  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  currently  more  deliberate  and  sweeping 
than  it  ever  was  during  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  period. 

Before  the  wellsprings  of  public  discussion 
are  further  damaged  or  dried  up.  the  John- 
son administration  urgently  needs  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  win 
the  world  while  doing  Irreparable  injury  here 
at  home. 

COLLEGE  EAVESDROPPING 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
oiu-  investigation  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  has  turned  up  some  pretty 
unusual  material.  We  have  discovered 
a  variety  of  Federal  agencies  that  use 
the  most  elaborate  electronic  gear  to  bug 
such  vicious  criminals  as  Kansas  City 
schoolteachers  and  Long  Island  vitamin 
manufacturers. 

We  are  learning  more  and  more  about 
the  techniques  and  extent  of  industrial 
spying,  labor  spying,  and  private  eye  spy- 
ing. 

We  have  recently  run  across  a  new  one: 
college  spying. 

I  have  here  an  article  from  the 
Coalinga,  Calif.,  Record,  of  April  15, 1965, 
outlining  a  two-way  communication  sys- 
tem built  into  a  college  dormitory. 

There  is  confusing  testimony  in  the 
article  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  eaves- 
dropping, but  it  is  clear  that  the  poten- 
tial exists. 

This  raises  in  my  own  mind  a  new  as- 
pect to  the  problem  of  possible  invasions 
of  privacy,  as  these  two-way  communica- 
tion systems  are  being  installed  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
new  buildings  of  all  types. 

We  also  know  that  the  various  operat- 
ing telephone  companies  lease  equipment 
to  their  subscribers  which  permits  wide- 
spread, yet  today  legal,  eavesdropping. 
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We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  these  new  threats  to  our  pri- 
vacy, but  we  shall  do  so  in  the  future. 
Meanwhile.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  with  respect  to  college 
eavesdropping  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wfvs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Davenport  CKAacES,  De.\ns  Deny,  College 
DoRMrroRiES  "Bugged" 
The  Reverend  Charles  Davenport  startled 
an  otherwise  tepid  Candidates"  Night  meet- 
ing Tuesday  by  charging  that  the  men's  and 
women's  dormitories  at  Coallnga  College 
are  "bugged." 

He  accused  the  administration  and  faculty 
of  using  the  school's  intercom  system  for 
spying  on  students. 

Attacking  what  he  called  "an  invasion  of 
privacy"  the  Baptist  minister  said  he  had 
learned  a  male  student  h.id  been  ex- 
pelled for  playing  poker  in  his  room  "and  the 
way  the  administration  learned  about  this 
was  by  listening  In  on  the  intercom." 

Two  college  deans  categorically  denied  all 
charges. 

While  admitting  that  not  one  but  two  stu- 
dents had  been  expelled  for  gambling  in  sep- 
arate incidents  last  November,  they  denied 
that  the  Intercom  had  been  used  in  either 
case. 

Deans  Robert  Reilley  and  Robert  .\nnand 
asserted  it  is  "definitely  not  otur  policy"  to 
listen  to  conversations  en  the  intercom. 

Dr.  Reilley.  who  is  dean  of  students, 
said  even  when  possibly  incriminating  con- 
versation is  Inadvertently  overheard  by  in- 
tercom, "we  take  no  action. " 

"The  only  time  action  is  taken  is  when  I 
or  the  dormitory  supervisors  personally  see 
something  wrong."  he  declared. 

College  President  Robert  Baker,  who  was 
out  of  town  for  part  of  the  Easter  vacation, 
was  unavailable  for  comment  before  press 
time. 

Reverend  Davenport,  a  candidate  for  col- 
lege trustee  In  next  Tuesday's  election  (AprU 
20).  brought  a  duU  campaign  abruptly  to 
life  with  his  allegations  before  a  slim  audi- 
ence at  the  district  library. 

All  of  the  other  candid.ites  were  present 
except  Incumbent  Glenn  HamiltoA.  Hamil- 
ton sent  word  tlirough  Re-.erencI  Davenport 
that  he  had  been  called  out  of/town. 

Two  other  Incumbent  board  members, 
Ralph  Neate  and  M.  E.  Dollahite.  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  gambling  incident. 

Annand,  who  is  dean  of  Instruction,  was 
in  the  audience.  Asked  by  Reverend  Daven- 
port to  reply  to  his  charges,  Annand  said: 

"I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  condone  any  "snoopervlsion"  system. 
This  Is  the  first  I've  heard  of  It  and  I'm  surs 
Dr.  Baker  and  I  would  have  appreciated  being 
told  of  this  before." 

Reverend  Davenport  said  he  had  learned 
about  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  Intercom  sys- 
tem about  3  hours  earlier  while  cam- 
paigning in  the  Dos  Palos  area. 

"Only  today  a  father  in  a  community  to 
the  north  of  us  told  me  how  disturbing  it 
was  to  learn  that  the  Intercom  systems  In 
the  dorms  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  spying  on  students,"  Reverend  Davenport 
said.  "It  Is  possible  for  administration,  fac- 
ulty and  other  students  to  listen  In  on  pri- 
vate conversations  taking  place  in  the  stu- 
dent bedrooms." 

"I  have  early  this  evening  checked  and 
discovered  this  has  been  done."  he  continued 
tlnucd.  "It  Is  a  fact.  I  believe  this  is  an 
invasion  of  privacy.'" 

"I  pledge  myself  to  do  all  I  can  to  bring 
about  a  situation  where  there  can  positively 
be  no  repetition  of  this  fact." 

Upon  questioning.  Reverend  Davenport 
then  related  his  version  of  the  gambling 
incident. 


The  intercom — or  intercommunications — 
system  links  the  dormitory  supervisor's  desks 
In  the  main  lobby  with  a  two-way  speaker 
(Which  can  also  be  \ised  as  a  microphone) 
la  each  room.  It  is  used  to  summon  stu- 
dents. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  protested  that  stu- 
dents can't  turn  the  g.^dgeta  off  in  their 
rooms.  The  only  on-off  switches  are  on  the 
mpster  control  panel. 

Dr.  Reilley,  who  did  not  know  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport's  charges  untU  Wednesday,  told 
the  Record  that  there  had  been  some  sus- 
picion of  students  using  the  control  board 
when  It  was  not  supervised  to  listen  In  on 
rooms  as  a  prank. 

You  won't  believe  this,  he  said,  but  ycster- 
dr.y  we  had  a  cover  and  lock  put  on  the 
control  box  in  the  men's  dorm.  This  was 
before  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  spoke. 

In  a  statement  to  this  newspaper,  which 
wis  backed  by  Dean  Annand.  Dr.  Reilley 
g'.ve  this  explanation  of  collerre  policy: 

"It  Is  dennltely  not  our  policy  to  listen 
on  the  Intercom  to  conversations.  However, 
it  Is  a  two-way  system  and  occasionally.  In 
calling  a  boy,  you  can  overhear  a  conversa- 
tion. But  It  Is  also  our  policy  not  to  take 
action  on  any  information  thus  gained." 
He  exnlalned  this  was  not  merely  a  theo- 
retical idea. 

"Occasionally  we  have  heard  things  that 
were  suspicious,  but  we  took  no  action."  he 
said.  "The  only  action  we  take  Is  when  I  or 
the  .".upervisors  see  something  wrong." 

Both  deans  said  they  were  willing  to  state 
categorically  that  as  far  as  they  knew,  neither 
the  faculty  nor  the  administration  had  ever 
used  the  Intercom  for  snooping  on  students. 
They  also  asserted  that  as  far  as  they  knew. 
Information  Inadvertently  picked  up  over  the 
Intercom  had  never  been  used  against  any 
student,  either  in  the  November  gambling 
ca.^es  or  at  any  other  time. 

Here  was  Dr.  Reilley 's  version  of  the  two 
pnmbllng  Incidents.  He  said  he  presumed 
It  was  one  of  these  that  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport 
was  referring  to.  Dr.  Reilley  said  he  has 
checked  the  records  and  talked  to  both  doma 
supervisors — Mrs.  Margaret  Cramer  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Wilson — to  refresh  his  memory. 

The  first  Incident  occurred  around  10  In 
the  morning  last  November  24.  Reilley  said 
he  had  gone  to  the  dorm  to  talk  to  one  of  the 
boys.  When  he  got  to  the  room,  the  door 
wns  open. 

Inside,  Dr.  Reilley  said,  he  saw  the  boy 
playing  cards  with  two  other  companions. 
He  said  he  saw  "quite  a  bit  of  change." 
State  law  makes  It  illegal  to  gamble  on  State 
property.       A 

This  samc^tpdent,  who  was  18  and  lived 
"somewhere  from  Mendota  and  Los  Banos." 
Dr.  Reilley  said,  "had  been  warned  several 
times  before  about  past  Infractions  of  school 
rules.  Including  card  playing."  He  was  asked 
to  leave  school. 

"There  waa  definitely  no  vtse  of  the  Inter- 
com," Reilley  said.  "I  personally  saw  the 
gambling." 

Three  hours  later.  Dr.  Reilley  asked  Mrs. 
Cramer  and  Mrs.  Wilson  to  hive  another 
student  to  come  to  his  office.  Both  women 
said  th.-t  Instead  of  using  the  Intercom,  they 
went  to  the  student's  room. 

They  told  Dean  Reilley  they  heard  card 
playing  talk  through  the  closed  door.  They 
knocked,  opened  It  and  saw  several  boys 
sitting  around  a  table  gambling. 

One  of  the  youths  Involved,  also  an  18- 
year-old  from  a  town  north  of  Coallnga,  had 
previously  been  warned  by  Reilley  that  "the 
next  time  he  was  In  trouble  I  would  have  to 
let  him  go." 

Dr.  Reilley  said  this  youth  also  admitted  to 
the  gambling. 

Both  agreed  to  leave  school  the  same  day. 
One  owned  a  car  and  the  other,  according  to 
the  dean,  had  a  ride. 

By  that  evening,  however,  both  boys  were 
still  In  the  dorm,  despite  the  fact  that  Dr. 


Reilley  said  he  had  telephoned  their  parents 
and  they  said  they  wanted  their  sons  home 
immediately. 

Finally.  Dr.  Reilley  recalled,  "I  had  to 
threaten  to  get  the  police  before  they  would 
leave  the  campus." 

"I  want  to  stress."  Dr.  Reilley  told  this 
newspaper,  "in  neither  case  was  this  a  one- 
shot  affair.  They  had  both  been  guilty  of  a 
long  chain  of  Infractions  of  college  rules, 
some  rather  serious,  before  they  were  asked 
to  leave." 


WIRETAPPING 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed .in  the  Record  a  recent  article  by 
Mr.  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr..  on  wiretap- 
pin??,  et  al.  Tlie  nrticle  conclusively 
proves  again  the  old  adage  about  strange 
bedfellows. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v,as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Apr.  29. 
13651 

(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 
The  current  issue  of  a  mass  magazine  of- 
fers, for  a  mere  $18.  to  send  you  a  lUile 
(weighs  only  4  povmds)  device  that  looks 
like  a  miniature  radar  antenna  and  guaran- 
tees to  bring  to  your  ear  private  conversa- 
tiou.j  being  held  a  full  500  yards  (five  times 
the  length  of  a  football  field)   away. 

And  there  Is  a  Jack  behind  the  Instru- 
ment Into  which  you  can  plug  your  tape 
machine  so  as  to  be  able  to  record  said  con- 
versations and  play  them  back  (be  the  life 
of  the  party)  to  your  friends.  Not  bad.  Is 
It?  For  a  mere  $18  you  can  violate  the 
prlv.acy  of  anylxxly  within  five  footb.Tll  fields 
distance  of  you,  and  arrange  to  preserve  that 
violation  forever  on  magnetic  tape. 

And  this,  of  course.  Is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  gadgets  being  assembled  for  the  wars 
against  privacy.  We  have  known  for  years 
about  the  teleplione  bugging  devices. 
Slightly  technical,  these:  It  takes  at  least 
a  half  hour's  instruction  to  learn  to  Install 
them,  an  Intellectual  labor  most  snoopers 
would  not  desire  to  subject  themselves  to. 
But  there  are  those  who  do  know  how  to 
handle  them,  and  we  are  told  it  is  easy  to  rig 
the  little  bugs  up  and  .•;tow  them  away  some 
place  where  they  can  sit  day  after  day  and 
record  everything  you  have  to  say.  to  your 
wife,  to  your  neighbor,  to  your  partner,  to 
your  doctor,  to  your  priest.     What  fun. 

Conservatives  are  presumptively  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  new  laws  telling  people  they 
can"t  do  things.*  But  here  Is  a  classic  situa- 
tion where  the  affirmation  of  an  Individual's 
right  overpowers  the  presumption  against 
the  passage  of  new  laws  and  indeed  dictates 
their  passage. 

More  and  more  It  becomes  plain  that  pri- 
vacy Is  the  key  to  liberty.  Privacy  con- 
sidered In  the  larger  sense,  as  the  right  not 
only  to  insulate  yourself  ar^alnst  the  Impor- 
tunities of  a  bustling,  htistllng  order,  but  to 
preserve  to  yourself  the  ground  within  which 
to  maneuver. 

How  shrewd  the  man  who  observed  that 
Slgmund  Freud  did  more  to  deprive  people 
of  their  privacy  than  any  man  who  ever  lived. 
How?  By  popularizing  a  set  of  categories  of 
disturbed  behavior  Into  which  we  tend  to 
slot  people  whose  syndromes  we  vaguely 
recognize.  Inviting  ourselves  to  Ignore  the 
Infinitely  various  character  of  Individual  hu- 
man beings. 

The  fact  that  we  cannot  ever  really  know 
other  people  is  merely  Oiie  of  several  ways 
by  which  we  reason  to  the  necessity  of  their 
privacy:  Tlielr  right  to  Inviolability  again.' t 
any  effort  by  others  to  Intrude,  uninvited. 
Into  their  private  world.  So  far  have  we 
come  from  privacy  that  we  consider  as  per- 


fectly routine  Instruments  of  amusement  the 
paraphernalia  for  a.-^saultlng  even  the  inner- 
most thoughts  of  other  people. 

Let  us,  then,  have  yet  another  Federal  law. 
Or  better  still,  let's  have  50  State  laws  for- 
bidding the  sale  or  purchase  or  ownership 
of  antiprivacy  devices,  with  a  penalty  at- 
tached that  will  guarantee  to  any  miscreant 
user  thereof  the  privacy  of  a  jail  cell  for  a 
couple  of  months.  Meanv/hlle,  If  you  declre 
private  conversations,  you  will  apparently 
have  to  walk  out  into  the  woods  six  football 
fields  away  from  your  fellow  man. 

In  a  recent  column  on  "The  Lelghton  Law" 
I  made  reference  to  the  Harvard  Law  Review 
as  a  place  "where  people  go  to  defend  the 
indefensible." 

I  committed  an  anachronism,  and  also  an 
Injustice,  for  which  I  herewith  apologize.  It 
is  true  that  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
such  was  the  reputation  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Review.  It  Is  no  longer  true,  I  am  Informed 
by  lawyers  who  read  it  diligently;  and  has 
not  been  true  over  a  number  of  years,  during 
which  It  has  made  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  sane  legal  thought. 


BANK  MERGERS 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bank  merger  situation  is  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  controversy.  It  is  now 
hurting  the  banking  system  ol  the  coun- 
try and  the  individuals  and  business  firms 
dependent  on  the  banking  system.  The 
future  harm  which  may  be  done  to  the 
present  banking  system  is  truly 
incalculable. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  confusion 
and  controversy,  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  1693,  to  make  approval  of  bank  merg- 
ers under  the  Bank  Merger  Act — which 
can  only  be  granted  after  consultation 
with  the  Justice  Department  and  consid- 
eration of  competitive  factors — final  and 
conclusive.  It  would  exempt  from  the 
Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  all 
bank  mergers  approved  under  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  however  the  merger  is  ac- 
complished and  whether  it  has  been  or  is 
hereafter  consummated.  It  would  also 
exempt  all  bank  mergers  consummated 
before  May  13, 1960.  pursuant  to  approval 
of  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal  bank 
supervisory  authority. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning 
carries  an  article  illustrating  the  prob- 
lems which  face  a  bank  which  was  per- 
mitted to  merge  and  is  later  required  to 
separate  itself  into  two  institutions.  I 
believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  public  to  have 
this  vivid  illustration  of  the  evils  which 
my  bill  seeks  to  avoid. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  article  from  today's  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  '"Break- 
ing  Up  a  Bank." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
BaEAKiNG    Up    a    Bank:   Attempt    by    Ken- 

TUCKIAN3  To   UNSCKAMBLE   MERGER    AROUSES 

Wide  Interest — Shareholder,  Depositor 
Woes  Vex  Lexington  Bank  as  It  Complies 
IN  ANTrrRL'ST  Case — No  Sign  Over  the 
Front  Door 

(By  James  P.  Gannon) 
Lexington,  Ky. — The  biggest  bank  In  town 
here  Is  suffering  a  sort  of  financial  schizo- 
phrenia.    It's  trying  to  split  itself  in  two. 

The  split-up  stems  from   a  year-old  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  the  1961  merger 


of  Lexington's  First  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  and  Sectu-lty  Trust  Co.  violated  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  by  unreasonably  restrain- 
ing banking  competition  here.  The  merged 
bank.  First  Security  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  now  is  struggling  with  a  Pandora's  box 
of  problems  never  before  opened,  but  threat- 
ening to  vex  much  bigger  banks  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Among  the  problems:  How  to  fairly  com- 
pensate stockholders  who  bought  shares  in 
the  merged  bank,  and  how  to  divide  deposits 
and  loans  which  represent  new  business  since 
the  merger. 

First  Security  Bank's  attempt  to  unmerge 
could  be  the  first  of  many.  A  Federal  court 
recently  ruled  that  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  the  Nation's  fourth 
largest  tank,  resulted  from  an  illegal  merg- 
er. Similar  suits  are  pending  against  Con- 
tinental Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
of  Chicago,  the  seventh  largest  U.S.  bank, 
and  Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank  of  San 
Francisco. 

banks   COtTNTED  ON  IMMUNITY 

In  the  past  3  years  there  have  been  465 
U.S.  bank  mergers.  Bank  mergers  long  were 
thought  to  be  Immune  from  antitrust  suits 
once  they  were  approved  by  Federal  banking 
authorities — either  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  But  since 
1961  the  Justice  Department  has  attacked 
seven  "approved"  mergers. 

The  Justice  Department  won  a  major  vic- 
tory in  1963  when  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
landmark  decision,  held  that  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  did  indeed  apply  to  bank 
mergers,  even  those  blessed  by  Federal  regu- 
lators. The  decision  scuttled  a  proposed 
merger  of  Philadelphia  National  Bank  and 
Girard  Trust  Corn  Exchange  Bank. 

The  resulting  confusion  among  bankers 
over  whether  approved  mergers  are  safe  to 
complete  has  led  to  Introduction  of  a  bill  by 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  It  would  exempt 
bank  mergers  from  antitrust  prosecution  and 
give  Federal  banking  regulators  sole  author- 
ity to  approve  mergers.  Tlie  immunity  from 
prosecution  would  extend  to  at  least  some 
past  mergers.  But  administration  backing 
for  the  bill  is  still  uncertain  and  passage  isn't 
likely  without  V>?hite  House  support. 

Another  bill  Introduced  in  the  House  would 
combine  the  three  bank  regulatory  agencies 
Into  one  and  require  consultation  with  the 
Justice  Department  before  approval  of  a  bank 
merger  is  given.  It  would  not  preclude  later 
Justice  Department  antitrust  action,  how- 
ever. 

BIG   C.VSES    ARE   PENDING 

Meanwhile,  the  big  bank  merger  antitrust 
cases  are  reaching  crucial  stagrs  in  courts  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment now  have  until  May  20  to  present 
to  a  Feder.al  district  court  a  plan  to  settle 
their  antitrust  ca.-e.  In  March  the  court 
ruled  illegal  the  1961  merger  of  Manufac- 
turers Trust  Co.  and  the  Hanover  Bank,  but 
left  It  to  the  parties  to  try  to  agree  what 
relief  is  appropriate.  The  court  has 
granted  three  extensions  of  its  original  dead- 
line for  the  filing  of  a  settlement  plan.  The 
Government  wants  a  complete  breakup  of  the 
bank,  which  has  assets  of  more  than  $7 
billion. 

On  June  1,  Government  attorneys  will  be- 
gin trying  their  case  aimed  at  breaking  up 
the  Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank  In  San 
Francisco.  The  $3.7  billion  bank  was  formed 
in  a  1963  merger  of  Crocker-Anglo  National 
Bank.  San  Francisco,  and  Citizens  National 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles.  Later  this  year  or  early 
in  1966,  Continental  Illinois  of  Chicago  will 
go  on  trial.     Its  assets  total  $4.8  billion. 

Lexington's  First  Security  Bank  Is  finding 
that  the  problems  of  unmerging  "have  never 
been  solved  before— there  are  no  guldeUnes 


or  precedents,"  according  to  LeRoy  M,  Miles, 
the  moon-faced,  bespectacled  president 
whose  gentle  Kentucky  drawl  conveys  a  sense 
of  resigned  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

The  Justice  Department  doesn't  belittle 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of  breaking 
up  merged  banks.  It  notes  "that  this  is 
precisely  why  the  Government  sought  in- 
junctions to  prevent  each  of  the  mergers  now 
before  the  courts.  The  injunction  pleas 
failed,  so  now  the  agency  insists  on  undoing 
the  mergers  despite  the  difficulties. 

BANK  is  incognito 

Mr.  Miles  presides  over  the  dissolution  of 
his  bank  from  a  compact,  wood-paneled 
office  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  15-story 
vellow  brick  bank  building  that  dominates 
Main  Street  here.  A  stranger  in  town  has 
to  try  a  side  entrance  to  make  -ure  this  is 
First  Security  Bank;  all  signs  have  been 
removed  from  the  Main  Street  entrance  and 
the  side  door  proclaims  the  institution  to 
be  "First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co." 

The  sign  confusion  is  one  visible  indica- 
tion that  the  splitup  is  underway.     It  stems 
from  an  order  last  March  by  Federal  District 
Judge  Mac  Swinford,  who  Is  overseeing  the 
unmerging  of  the   bank.     He  ordered  First 
Security  to  take  "all  necessary  steps  to  create 
a    separate,    competitive,    and    independent 
commercial  bank  which  shall  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  former  Security  Trust  Co."     He 
told  First  Security  to  change  Its  name  back 
to    First    National,    destroy    First    Security 
checks,  forms  and  stationery,  and  stop  adver- 
tising under  the  name  as  soon  as  the  new 
Security  Trust  opens  its  doors  for  business. 
In  ordering  the  splitup  "without  delay"  on 
March  18,  Judge  Swinford  said  the  new  Se- 
curity  Trust   bank   should   have   its   former 
name,  "its  directors,  its  officers  and  personnel, 
its  offices,  furniture  and  equipment,  its  capi- 
tal surplus  and  undivided  profits  and  loans, 
savings,   checking   and    ..rust  accounts  plus 
its   proportionate  share   of   any    increments 
and   improvements"   since   the   merger.     He 
ordsred   "all   capital   stock  to  be  issued   in 
the  name  of  a  corporate  trustee  to  be  held 
by  it  until  directed  by  order  of  this  court 
to  be  distributed  to  the  proper  shareholders." 
In    a    clarifying    order    last    week.    Judge 
Swinford,    in    effect,    directed    that    present 
shareholders  of  First  Security  become  share- 
holders in  both  First  National  and  Security 
Trust  in  proportion  to  their  current  holdings 
in  the  merged  bank.     This  would  create  a 


common  ownership  of  both  banks  when  the 
court  decides  to  release  the  new  Security 
Trust  capital  shares. 

M-^r.nwhile,  since  February,  First  Security 
h-s  faced  a  SlOO-a-day  contempt  of  court 
line  levied  bv  Judge  Swinford  for  what  he 
called  unnecessary  delays  in  accomp'.lshmg 
the  snlitup.  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
stayed  the  fine  on  appeal  from  the  bank: 
th->  Ju'^tice  Department  sided  with  the  bank 
in  Arguing  tjje  judge  erred  in  tje  contempt 
citation.  The  High  Court  will  decide  if  the 
fine  is  justified. 

Mr  Miles  declines  to  discuss  publicly  the 
exact  stens  the  bank  now  may  take  to  un- 
raer'^e.  But  he  outlined  seme  of  the  problems 
First  Security  must  overcome  in  an  affidavit 
filed  with  the  Supreme  Court.  For  example, 
he  noted  the  merged  b.ank  held  4.183  check- 
In-^  accounts  and  4,051  savings  accounts  that 
neither  bank  held  before  the  merger. 

A  nUN  ON  THE  B.\NIt? 

"If  a  court  should  order  these  deposits 
placed  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  re- 
cre-^ted  banks,"  Mr.  Miles  warned,  "it  would 
tr-ke  the  customer  only  a  matter  of  minutes 
to  move  it  elsewhere."  He  added:  "It  is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  an  appreciable 
number  of  all  deposit  customers,  old  and  new, 
would  leave  both  banks."  There  might  even 
be  "a  run  on  the  bank,"  he  asserted. 

Rival  bankers  in  Lexington  confide  there 
has  been  nothing   like   a   massive  depositor 
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withdrawal  from  First  Security,  so  far  at  least. 
One  competitor  says  the  number  of  accounts 
switched  to  his  bank  Is  "trifling."  First  Se- 
curity has  four  competitors  In  Lexington  but 
it  Is  by  far  the  largest  with  assets  of  $135  mil- 
lion; at  the  time  of  the  merger,  First  National 
had  40  percent  of  bank  assets  In  the  city  and 
Security  Trust  had  13  percent.  Managements 
of  the  two  banks  argued  then  that  the 
merged  Institution,  with  greater  resources, 
would  better  meet  the  borrowing  needs  of 
Fayette  County's  132.000  citizens  and  would 
offer  savers  ma.xlmum  security. 

A  greater  withdrawal  rate  is  more  likely 
after  the  accounts  actually  are  divided.  A 
local  official  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.. 
a  big  depositor  which  operates  a  plant  In 
Lexington,  says  if  the  company  checking  ac- 
count Is  assigned  to  the  new  Security  Trxist 
Co..  "We  would  close  that  account  and  de- 
posit funds  in  the  First  National.  We've  al- 
w.^ys  banked  at  the  First  National." 

Loans  :ilso  must  be  divided.  Because  a 
certain  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  bank  sound  flnanclally.  the  possible 
loss  of  depositors  is  real  reason  for  concern. 
"If  a  substantial  number  of  depositors  choose 
to  leave  the  bank  assigned  to  them,  that  bank 
could  easily  end  up  with  moie  loans  th.in  de- 
posits." Mr.  Miles  said.  "It  Is  very  likely  that 
regulatory  authorities  would  close  the  bank 
immediately  If  such  occurred." 

BIG  LOANS  POSE  PROBLEM 

Some  present  loans  might  be  Illegal  when 
transferred  to  either  one  of  the  reest?.bllshed 
banks.  "The  merged  bank  now  holds  13  loans 
where  the  amount  of  each  loan  exceeds  $250.- 
000."  Mr.  Miles  said.  "The  total  of  these 
loans  is  slightly  less  than  S6  million.  None 
of  these  loans  could  be  assigned  to  First  Na- 
tional because  its  legal  lending  limit  was 
$250,000.  The  deposit  structure  that  presum- 
ably would  be  set  aside  for  Security  Trust 
would  not  support  such  a  volume  of  loans  of 
that  size." 

The  bank  divorce  also  raises  a  legal  ques- 
tion. First  Security  has  been  designated 
trustee  for  83  trust  accounts  with  assets  of 
more  than  $4  million.  Some  of  these  trusts 
are  Irrevocable.  The  question  is  whether  a 
Federal  court  can  take  Irrevocable  trusts  away 
from  the  designated  trustee — First  Securi- 
ty— and  place  them  In  the  hands  of  a  newly 
created  bank.  Jurisdiction  over  trusts  rests 
with  State  and  county  probate  courts  In 
Kentucky.  Bank  lawyers  admit  they  are 
baffled  and  the  State's  attorney  general  says 
there  is  no  precedent  to  follow. 

Satisfying  stockholders  Is  another  of  the 
bank's  big  headaches.  More  than  190  holders 
of  more  than  24.000  of  the  bank's  200.000 
capital  shares  bought  their  stock  after  the 
merger.  They  Invested  In  First  Security, 
not  First  National  or  Security  Triost.  It  is  at 
least  questionable  whether  the  stockholders 
will  be  satisfied  with  shares  in  two  smaller 
banks  competing  against  each  other.  A 
rival  banker  predicts  a  rnsh  of  lawsuits  by 
disgruntled  stockholders  against  First  Secu- 
rity management. 

Some  stockholders  believe  their  Invest- 
ment already  has  been  injured  by  the  pro- 
tracted antitrust  case.  James  C.  Boyd,  a 
Lexington  industrial  engineering  consultant 
and  a  First  Security  stockholder,  says.  "The 
bank  stock  hasn't  fluctuated  $2  since  the 
merger,  which  Isn't  desirable  in  a  growth 
period  like  this."  He  figures  that.  In  the 
absence  of  antitrust  action,  stockholders 
"could  have  anticipated  a  25  percent  growth 
in  value." 

EXECUTIVES   HAVE    LEFT 

There  are  other  worries,  such  as  personnel 
to  man  the  two  recreated  banks.  Two  of 
Sccturlty  Trust's  four  former  vice  presidents 
are  no  longer  with  the  merged  bank  and  other 
key  officials  also  have  left.  There's  also  the 
problem  of  public  confidence  lost  because  of 
charges  of  Illegality  In  the  merger.  Mr. 
Miles  predicted  that  Security  Trust  would 


suffer  most  from  the  publicity  because,  after 
several  years  of  merged  operation,  "the 
smaller  bank  has  lost  Its  separate  Identity." 

It's  well  to  remember,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Miles  was  Mgulng  his  case  against  unmerg- 
Ing  before  the  court  and  thus  likely  was 
tempted  to  paint  his  troubles  In  the  darkest 
possible  hue.  But.  exaggerated  or  not.  Mr. 
Miles'  apprthenslons  cause  other  bankers  to 
watch  Lexington  closely.  Says  one  attorney 
for  another  bank  now  under  antitrust  attack: 
"If  they  ever  order  us  to  split  up.  they  better 
tell  us  exactly  how  It's  supposed  to  be  done, 
because  It  beats  me." 

None  of  the  mergers  under  attack  now  Is 
more  than  4  years  old.  But  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Justice  Department  from  chal- 
lenging older  combinations.  Assets  so  long 
commingled  might  prove  even  more  difficult 
to  unscramble.  Among  mergers  of  the 
1950s:  One  which  created  the  present  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  another  forming  First 
National  City  Bank,  both  giant  New  York 
banks. 
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PROJECT    HOPE    MEDICAL    AID    TO 
■WEST  AFRICA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  Secretaiy  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  I  am  always  interested  in 
the  good  works  of  American  individuals 
in  the  field  of  medicine.  One  such  indi- 
viduals  activities  are  described  in  a 
recent  article  published  in  the  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  Post.  He  is  Dr.  Charles  Pel- 
ham  Curtis,  Jr.,  a  volunteer  with  project 
Hope. 

Dr.  Curtis,  who — like  hundreds  of 
other  American  doctors — left  his  family 
and  medical  practice,  to  serve  Hope  for 
2  months,  points  out  the  need  for  medi- 
cal training  abroad.  In  Conaki-y, 
Guinea,  where  the  SS  Hope  currently  is 
stationed.  Dr.  Curtis  explains  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  the  survival  of  the  west 
African  nation's  citizens  to  learn  how  to 
eat  properly. 

The  death  toll  of  this  newly  independ- 
ent country  is  sure  to  decline  now  that 
Hope  teams  with  men  like  Dr.  Curtis 
have  spread  throughout  Guinea  and  have 
begun  to  teach  the  Guineans  rudimen- 
tai-y  ways  to  keep  alive.  These  life- 
saving  insti-uctions  include  ways  to  avoid 
parasitic  diseases  and  proper  methods 
which  parents  should  employ  in  the  care 
of  their  newborn,  in  a  country  where  half 
of  the  children  die  before  they  are  5. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the 
Bridgeport  Post  article  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 
Mar.  18,  1965) 

Mkdic   Back   From    Duty    on    "Hope"    Ship 
After  2 -Month    Tour   in   West  Africa 

(By  Ruth  Husar) 

Everyone  knows  you  don't  give  a  child  a 
lollipop  and  then  tell  him  he  can't  have  It 
anymore,  while  he's  enjoying  the  tasty  treat. 

That's  the  way  a  Fairfield  doctor  views  the 
task  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  SS  Hope. 
Dr.  Charles  Pelham.  Jr.,  of  71  Beach  Road, 
recently  returned  from  a  2-month  tour  of 
duty  as  a  pediatrician  at  Conakry,  Guinea, 
West  Africa. 

The  "lollipop"  In  this  Instance  Is  free  medi- 
cal treatment  of  natives  In  underdeveloped 
nations;  "It's  like  telling  them  they  can't 
have    anymore,    unless    medical    personnel 


educate    the    citizens    before    leaving."    the 
doctor  said. 

biggest  problem 

"Educating  the  people  was  our  biggest 
problem."  Dr.  Curtis  said,  adding  that  "be- 
fore we  could  do  that,  we  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted." He  said  the  natives  were  suspicious 
of  western  ways  until  they  realized  help  was 
the  only  motive. 

Project  Hope  (Health  Opportunity  for 
People  Everywhere)  Is  a  voluntary  medical 
mission  ship  financed  by  public  contribu- 
tions and  directed  by  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh 
of  Washington.  The  vessel  has  called  at  In- 
donesia. Vietnam,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  and  Its 
stay  In  West  Africa  will  run  until  August. 

The  project  left  medical  teams  In  Saigon, 
South  Vietnam,  at  Trujlllo.  Peru,  and  Guaya- 
quil. Ecuador.  The  program  Includes  not 
only  free  treatment  of  patients  but  also 
trains  native  medical  and  nursing  teams  to 
carry  on  after  the  ship  leaves  port. 

"Conditions  were  appalling."  Dr.  Curtis 
said  and  cited  outmoded  equipment,  un- 
sanitary conditions  In  operating  and  delivery 
rooms  and  In  the  wards. 

"they  want  to  learn" 

In  speaking  of  the  local  medical  staff  avail- 
able Dr.  Curtis  said,  "They  watch  you,  watch 
you  eat,  watch  you  walk,  watch  the  way  you 
use  a  stcthescope  •  •  •  they  want  to  learn 
but  do  not  want  to  admit  It." 

Much  of  this  training  consisted  of  basic 
things:  the  use  of  soap  and  water,  boiling 
Instruments,  hygienic  operating  conditions. 
He  recalled  operating,  feeling  something  bit- 
ing his  hand  turning  to  find  a  clump  of  red  \ 
ants  on  his  arm. 

He  said  It  was  Important  to  get  used  to 
the  fact  that  "there  Is  only  so  much  we  can 
do"  and  not  to  be  discouraged  when  "medical 
facilities  and  drugs  we  are  used  to  are  not 
available." 

ship  well  supplied 

Dr.  Curtis  explained  that  the  Hope  ship  is 
well  supplied  but  that  when  medical  teams 
go  Into  the  upcountry,  the  situation  Is  a 
lot  different. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "we  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have."  There  Is  a  scarcity  of  native 
doctors  and  those  available  face  an  over- 
whelming burden  of  work  "and  must  treat 
as  many  as  they  can  as  fast  as  they  can." 

In  the  face  of  time,  energy,  and  shortages, 
many  of  these  local  doctors,  the  pediatrician 
said,  consider  It  futile  to  use  totally  hygienic 
measures  since  the  native  will  return  to  his 
village  and  resume  his  old  unsanitary  way 
of  life. 

As  an  example  the  pediatrician  recalled 
witnessing  a  delivery  of  a  woman  In  labor 
on  a  dirty  iron  table.  When  the  baby  was 
born  It  was  placed  In  a  dirty  blankfet. 

baby's  chances  poor 

The  doctor  viewed  dismally  the  chances 
that  baby  had.  Babies  are  all  right  until 
they  are  18  months  or  2  years  old  since  they 
are  breast  fed  until  then. 

"But  after  that,  only  50  percent  of  the 
children  live  to  be  5  years  old,"  Dr.  Curtis 
said. 

The  reasons  for  this  high  mortality  rate  are 
what  he  called  the  "Big  Three  M's" — malnu- 
trition, malaria,  and  measles. 

"We  had  to  combat  superstition  and  ta- 
boos In  regard  to  malnutrition  by  educating 
the  parents  to  give  protein  to  children."  the 
pediatrician  said.  He  told  of  demonstrating 
how  to  use  rice  and  nuts,  high  In  protein, 
since  there  Is  a  local  taboo  In  children  eating 
fish  until  they  are  3  years  old. 

TRAINED    NATIVE    TEAMS 

Along  with  the  frustration  of  examining 
a  baby  "and  having  him  die  In  my  hands 
because  he  hadn't  been  fed  properly,"  and 
working  In  a  clinic  with  200  to  300  children 
needing  medical  help,  the  Hope  team  trained 
native  medical  and  nursing  teams  as  well 
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as  educating  the  natives  In  fundamentals  of 
hygiene  and  nutrition. 

To  Dr.  Curtis'  way  of  thinking,  the  answer 
to  the  problems  in  areas  such  as  Guinea  lies 
in  more  well-trained  paramedical  people 
(nurses,  technicians  and  laboratory  workers) 
going  out  In  teams  upcountry,  teaching  the 
nr.tives  to  eat  properly.  Instruction  In  how 
to  avoid  parasitic  diseases  and  teaching  par- 
ents how  to  care  for  the  newborn. 

"Tlie  answer  really."  he  said,  "lies  In  one 
^oi-tl — education."  He  praised  the  efforts  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Guinea  in  teaching  the 
youngsters  how  to  read  and  write. 

When  Dr.  Curtis  returned  recently  to 
Bridgeport  Hospital,  where  he  Is  an  attending 
pediatrician,  and  St.  Vincent's,  where  he  is 
a  member  of  the  courtesy  staff,  he  found  it 
was  like  stepping  Into  a  new  world.  But  In 
this  new  world.  Dr.  Curtis  says,  he  finds  him- 
self constantly  spreading  the  word  of  Hope, 
located  at  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington. 


REUNIFICATION  OP  WEST  GER- 
MANY—THE 20TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  ENSLAVEMENT  OP  17  MIL- 
LION GERMANS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
ZONE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  May  8 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  a  divided 
Germany — half  free  and  half  slave. 
Seventeen  million  Germans  now  live  be- 
hind the  Berlin  wall  in  fear,  under  the 
Communist  dictator,  Walter  Ulbricht. 
The  right  of  free  elections  and  self-de- 
termination guaranteed  by  the  Atlantic 
Charter  has  been  denied  to  these  17  mil- 
lion people;  and,  together  with  our  allies, 
we  should  work  to  redeem  the  pledge 
made  to  these  enslaved  people.  Every 
President — beginning  with  President 
Truman,  then  President  Eisenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and,  now.  President 
Johnson — has  reaQnned  this  counti-y's 
strong  support  for  reunification  of  Ger- 
many. 

Reunification  again  became  a  matter 
of  special  concern  to  the  Western  Powers 
when  a  campaign  of  harassment  was  di- 
rected by  the  Soviets  against  Bsrlin  early 
last  month,  on  the  occasion  of  Germany's 
first  parliamentary  meeting  in  7  years 
in  the  former  German  capital.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  No.  1  priority 
in  vVest  Gennany — reunification. 

On  this  subject,  I  recently  read  with 
great  interest  the  reniarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Dirkscn,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  25, 
rages  5363-5868.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  also  dis- 
cussed the  subject  in  his  remarks  of 
March  15,  page  4921,  and  April  1,  page 
eG99.  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Long,  talked  about  the  matter 
in  his  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  April  5,  pages  6957-6960.  Also,  Rep- 
resentative MULTER  showed  his  concern 
about  reunification  in  remarks  he  made 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  25,  pages  6025-6026. 

From  Bonn,  Germany,  on  this  big  issue 
of  German  reunification.  Associated 
Press  Reporter  Carl  Hartman  wrote,  on 
April  10: 

The  official  standpoint  of  the  Western 
allies  Is  that  a  Germany  divided  Is  a  greater 


danger   to   the   peace  of   the  world  than  a 
Germany  united. 

I  am  sure  thSt  is  the  consensus  of  my 
colleagues.  As  long  as  there  is  a  divided 
Germany  and  a  divided  Berlin  separated 
by  the  infamous  Berlin  wall,  we  should 
continue  to  call  attention  to  this  im- 
moral and  inhumane  situation,  and 
should  do  everything  in  our  power,  in 
concert  with  our  allies,  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve this  problem. 

Chancellor  Erhard,  the  head  of  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  has  proven 
to  be  a  stanch  and  courageous  friend  of 
the  United  States  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  democratic  Germany. 
He  is  leading  in  the  tradition  of  former 
Chancellor  Adenauer;  and  he  has  the 
backing  of  new  and  young  capable  lead- 
ers in  the  Parliament,  such  as  Dr.  Rainer 
Barzel,  who  recently  was  a  guest  in 
Washington,  and  also  Dr.  Kurt  Birren- 
bach.  In  Washington,  Dr.  Barzel  met 
with  our  Government  leaders,  to  dis- 
cuss German-American  relations. 

Dr.  Bai-zel,  at  41,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  German  Bundestag  since  1957.  In 
December  19G4,  upon  the  death  of 
former  Foreign  Minister  von  Brentano, 
Dr.  Bai-zel  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  CDU-CSU  group.  He  is  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  foreign  policy;  and,  as 
the  government  party's  leader  in  Par- 
liament, Dr.  Barzel  is  a  close  adviser  to 
Chancellor  Erhard. 

Dr.  Birrenbach  was  Chancellor  Er- 
hard's  tnistcd  envoy  in  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  Bonn-Israel  diplo- 
matic exchange  agreement.  His  skill  in 
carrying  out  this  delicate  mission  speaks 
well  for  the  leadership  in  the  German 
Bundestag,  and  for  our  loyal  ally. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
enunciated  his  support  for  a  reunited 
Gei-many.  Last  February,  after  receiv- 
ing from  Chancellor  Erhard  a  message 
covering  Dr.  Erhard's  meeting  with  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle,  President  Johnson 
issued  a  statement  that  he  told  Ambas- 
sador Knappstein  of  "the  full  and  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  United  States  for 
serious  progress  toward  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany." 
The  President  added: 
I  expressed  my  clear  agreement  with  Chan- 
cellor Erhard  that  the  struggle  for  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  requires  the  in- 
terest and  active  participation  of  all  the 
responsible  powers. 

If  any  reaffirmation  of  our  support  for 
this  struggle  is  needed,  may  I  remind 
Senators  of  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
ringing  declaration  made  at  the  Berlin 
Wall,  "Ich  bin  ein  Berliner." 

In  recent  talks  in  Paris  between  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  and  President  de  Gaulle, 
reports  coming  out  of  the  meeting  stated 
there  was  emphasis  on  improving  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  de- 
veloping new  initiatives  on  German 
unity.  Here  we  have  indications  that 
Great  Bi-itain  and  France  favor  new 
steps  toward  German  unity. 

Last  month's  campaign  of  harassment 
by  the  Soviets  in  West  Berlin  only  served 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  action  in  set- 
tling the  reunification  problem.  An  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  April  6  reminds  us  of  the  serious 
responsibility  we  have  in  taking  meas- 


ures and  in  making  proposals  to  bring 
about  reunification.  The  editorial 
states: 

That  Berlin  remains  divided  and  occupied 
nearly  20  years  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II  is  a  continuing  tragedy  deserving  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  free  world. 

That  this  is  a  tragedy,  I  am  sure  none 
of  us  will  deny. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  will  of  West  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  and  to 
the  Western  Powers  that  none  bowed  be- 
fore the  terror  of  the  Soviets,  and  that 
the  meeting  proceeded  as  planned.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  entire  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Ger- 
man problem  of  leunification  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  ervtire  free  world.  Until 
there  are  free  elections  in  Walter 
Ulbricht's  East  German  state,  and  the 
people  in  the  German  occupied  zone  are 
free  to  speak  and  to  have  a  political 
voice  in  their  government,  as  provided  by 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  Bonn  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  only  legitimate  political 
instrument  with  a  right  to  speak  for  the 
whole  German  nation. 

On  May  8^the  20th  anniversary  of  a 
divided  Germany — let  us  renew  cur 
pledge  and  reaffirm  our  support  for  Ger- 
many's jjeunification  thi'oug-h  free  elec- 
tions. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Apr.  6,  1965] 

Test  of  V.'ills  in'  Berlin 

West  Germany's  decision  to  hold  a  full- 
dress  meeting,  of  Parliament  la  West  Berlin 
has  produced  the  predictable  response.  East 
Germany,  which  controls  the  civilian  high- 
way traffic  to  West  Berlin,  barred  members 
of  Parliament  from  the  roads  and  harassed 
other  traffic  in  waj-s  untried  since  the  Berlin 
blockade. 

Russia  contributed  its  share  to  the  obstruc- 
tive tactics  by  scheduling  maneuvers  in  the 
air  corridors  to  discourage  transport  flights 
into  West  Berlin.  These  measures  are  not 
likely  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  West  Berlin — for  the  first  time  since 
1958— but  they  are  sufficient  warning  that 
neitlier  East  Germany  nor  Russia  has  had 
a  change  of  heart  during  the  months  Berlin 
has  been  relatively  quiet. 

It  is  important "  for  West  Germany — par- 
ticularly in  an  election  year — to  reemphasize 
the  goal  of  German  uniflcatTon.  Berlin  is 
more  tlian  a  rymbol,  it  is  the  proper  heme 
of  a  united  German  Gover.nment.  That  Ber- 
lin remains  divided  and  occupied  nearly  20 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  is  a  con- 
tli^ulng  tragedy  des'erving  the  sympathy  of 
the  i'rcs  world. 

Perhaps  for  these  reasons,  the  occupying 
powers — the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France — posed  no  objection  to  the  parlia- 
mentary meeting  in  West  Berlin.  But  the 
result  can  only  be  a  heightening  of  tensions 
In  central  Europe,  where  they  had  been  slowly 
receding. 

East  Germany  and  Russia  still  hold  tiie 
geographical  aces  In  controlling  access  to 
West  Berlin.  The  harassing  tactics  on  t::e 
highways  and  in  the  air  corridors  are  a 
blunt  reminder  that  the  Communists  can 
cooTc  up  a  Berlin  crisis  any  time  they  choose. 

The  Berlin  meeting  may  have  Its  uses,  both 
as  a  symbolic  gesture  on  the  part  of  West 
Germany  and  a  test  of  E.\st  German  ar.d 
Russian  reaction.  But  It  should  be  clear 
by  now  that  the  Berlin  problem,  which  Is  a 
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part  of  the  larger  German  problem,  will  not 
be  brought  nearer  solution  by  dramatic  ges- 
tures. 

The  solution  can  come  only  as  part  of  a 
still  larger  settlement,  which  Is  still  a  long 
way  off,  and  made  more  difficult  and  more 
distant  by  the  crisis  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  in  Vietnam. 


WORLD  POPULATION  AMD  BIRTH 
CONTROL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening]  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  seek  new  ways  to  deal  with 
the  world  population  crisis.  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  that  bill  and  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  in  urging 
prompt  consideration  of  this  most  urgent 
problem. 

Shortly  before  the  Baltimore  Sun 
ceased  publication  because  of  a  most 
unfortunate  labor  dispute,  it  published 
a  thoughtful  article,  written  by  Joseph 
R.  L.  Sterne,  which  explains  the  excel- 
lent work  Senator  Gruening  has  done 
in  the  area  of  population  control.  In  the 
article,  Mr.  Sterne  explained  that  Sen- 
ator GRUENn>fG's  interest  in  this  problem 
dates  back  to  1922.  when  he  wrote  that 
if  human  beings  are  superior  to  beasts, 
it  is  "in  their  ability  not  to  breed  like 
rabbits  or  spawn  like  jellyfish."  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  Senator 
Gruening  in  this  fight  for  effective  meas- 
ures to  control  our  population  explosion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Baltimore  Sun  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congress  Prodded  on  Birth  Cut 
( By  Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne ) 

W.\sHiNCTON,  April  16. — Congress  is  being 
prodded  to  hold  public  hearings  at  this  ses- 
sion on  Government  policy  regarding  world 
populrition  and  birth  control. 

The  chief  impetus  for  this  legislative  ex- 
cursion into  what  long  has  been  regarded 
as  a  political  minefield  is  being  supplied  by 
Senator  Grcening.  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  a 
Hrtrvard  Medical  School  graduate  who  has 
been  warning  of  overpopulation  for  decades. 

WANTS  POSITIVE  POLICIES 

As  far  back  as  1922,  Grt'ening  wrote  in 
Margaret  Sanger's  Birth  Control  Review  that 
if  human  beings  are  superior  to  beasts  it  is 
"in  their  ability  not  to  breed  like  rabbits 
or  to  spawn  like  jellyfish  and  turn  their  off- 
spring into  the  ruthless  jungle  existence  of 
tooth  and  claw." 

Having  blamed  overpopulation  for  World 
War  I,  Gruening  said,  "Birth  control  prop- 
erly established  would  go  further  to  elimi- 
nate poverty,  sickness,  ins.'^nity,  crime,  with 
all  that  these  scourges  imply,  than  any  other 
remedy  proposed." 

Forty-three  yer.rs  later,  on  the  first  day 
of  this  month,  the  Alaska  Democrat  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  a  demand  that  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  policies  to- 
ward population  control  "must  be  positive, 
not  permissive." 

He  then  introduced  a  bill  that  would  create 
h'gh-level  posts  in  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  coordinate  population  control 
efforts  and  information. 

REFERRED    TO    COMMITTEE 

Also  proposed  was  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Population  in  1967  as  a  followup 
to  Federally  financed  State  conferences  oa 
the  subject. 


The  Gruening  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  It  is  the  Senator's  hope 
that  hearings  will  be  held  before  Congress 
adjourns  this  summet. 

If  the  hearings  come  about,  it  would  be  the 
first  time  in  history  that  a  legislative  com- 
mittee has  dared  to  look  into  the  sensitive 
question  of  Just  what  Government  at  various 
levels  is  doing  about  disseminating  money, 
advice,  assistance,  and  materials  for  birth 
control  activities. 

It  also  would  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
results  of  President  Johnson's  st.ite  of  the 
Union  vow  he  would  "seek  new  ways  to  use 
our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explo- 
sion in  world  population  and  the  growing 
scarcity  In  world  resources." 

Gkuening's  rids  report  there  has  been  a 
ste.idy  acceleration  in  the  ainount  of  local 
and  State  activity  since  the  President's  his- 
toric pronouncement,  but  they  say  that 
Federal  officials  are  still  skittish  and  defen- 
sive about  the  work  they  are  doing. 

■^The  Agency' for  International  Develop- 
ment, which  quietly  started  supplying  birth 
control  Information  2  years  ago  to  countries 
that  requested  It,  has  advised  each  of  Its 
missions  to  assign  a  man  to  keep  up  with 
population  trends. 

AID  has  been  anxious,  however,  to  stress 
that  is  not  supplying  contraceptive  devices, 
which  are  cheaply  produced  anyway,  and  Is 
ready  to  supply  Information  on  all  birth  con- 
trol methods — including  the  rhythm  sys- 
tem accepted  by  the  Catholic  chiarch — that 
a  recipient  nation  requests. 

David  E.  Bell,  AID  Administrator,  struck  a 
defensive  note  on  February  4,  when  he  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

"Our  basic  policy  has  been  that  we  are 
not  going  to  urge  on  any  government  any 
particular  policy  In  the  population  field. 

"The  population  field,  as  distinct  from 
the  food  field,  Is  not  a  field  In  which  AID 
has  any  major  activities.  While  I  expect 
our  activities  will  gradually  grow,  I  foresee 
no  big  change  in  the  immediate  future." 

His  statement  contrasted  with  Senator 
Gbuentng's  assertion  that  the  world  popula- 
tion of  3.300,000,000  may  double  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  that  "Immediate  help"  Is 
needed  particularly  In  Asia  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  population  net  growth  ranges  as 
high  as  5  percent  a  year. 

On  the  domestic  side,  two  Federal  agen- 
cies— the  Office  of  Economic  Opportxmlty  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — are  moving  as  unobtrusively  as 
they  can  Into  the  population  control  field. 

The  OEO,  which  Is  in  charge  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  set  a  policy  precedent  late  last 
year  when  It  approved  funds  for  a  commu- 
nity action  program  In  Corpus  Chrlstl  that 
has  as  one  of  Its  components  a  birth  control 
program   operated  by  a  volunteer  agency. 

applications  pending 

The  volunteer  agency.  In  its  work,  is  dis- 
tributing contraceptive  devices  and  offering 
Information  on  the  rhjthm  method. 

Recent  approval  was  given  a  similar  pro- 
gram In  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  example,  but  a 
grant  for  Milwaukee  was  held  up  due  to  a 
rise  in  protests  aga*nst  Government-support- 
ed birth  control  clinics. 

A  host  of  other  applications  are  pending, 
and  the  expectation  is  that  community  ac- 
tion programs  with  birth  control  components 
will  become  a  regular  thing. 

Like  the  AID  agency,  however,  the  OEO 
emphasizes  it  Is  not  Initiating  but  only  re- 
ceiving birth  control  requests,  its  officials  are 
reluctant  to  equate  high  birth  rates  with 
poverty. 

CELEBREZZE    VAGUE 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  quietly  working  or  a  number  of 
fronts.  Including  research  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  grants  to 
local  clinics  through  the  children's  bureau. 


Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary,  has  been  notably 
vague  In  his  communications  with  Grue- 
ning and  the  Senator  has  complained  of  his 
inability  to  obtain  precise  Information  about 
what  the  Government  Is  and  is  not  doing. 

This  explains  the  Senator's  proposal  *,hat 
Assistant  Secretaries  be  appointed  In  HEW 
and  the  State  Department  to  coordinate 
domestic  and  foreign  Information,  respec- 
tively. 

His  bill  has  received  the  Indorsement  of 
Senator  Tydings.  Democrat,  of  Maryland, 
who  told  the  Senate  that  the  field  of  popula- 
tion control  "has  far  too  long  been  declared 
to  be  politically  taboo." 

CLARK    declines 

"I  question  what  will  happen  to  our  way 
of  life  if  we  do  not  face  realistically  the  pro- 
gr.'.m  of  the  population  explosion,"  Tydings 
added. 

Senator  Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  Joined  with  Gruening  2  years  ago  in 
sponsoring  a  pioneering  birth  control  res- 
olution, has  declined  to  do  so  again  this  year 
because  he  considers  It  good  tactics  for  the 
Government  to  moc^e  into  the  field  In  a  grad- 
ual, diffused  way. 

Clark  Is  said  to  fear  that  formal  offices, 
such  as  Gruening  has  suggested,  would  be- 
come convenient  targets  for  those  who  op- 
pose any  Government  activity  related  to 
population  control. 


THE       PERSECUTED       HUNGARIAN 
MINORITY     IN     RUMANIA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  none  of  us 
can  forget  the  gallant  heroism  and  de- 
votion to  freedom  shown  by  the  Hun- 
garian people  in  the  ill-fated  1956  rev- 
olution against  the  Communists.  So  it 
is  with  special  sadness  that  I  speak  today 
of  over  1  million  Hungarians  who  en- 
dure a  particularly  severe  oppression. 

I  refer  to  the  persecuted  Hungarian 
minority  in  Rumania.  In  addition  to 
suiTering  under  a  Communist  govern- 
ment, this  minority  is  gradually  beinr? 
merged  out  of  existence  as  a  cultural 
entity. 

In  defiance  of  Rumania's  own  Com- 
munist constitution,  these  Hungarians 
are  being  forced  to  loosen  their  ties  with 
their  schools  and  universities,  traditions, 
and  language;  their  close-knit  commu- 
nities are  being  dispersed.  The  former 
autonomous  Hungarian  region  within 
Rumania  has  been  broken  up — in  fact, 
gerrymandered — so  that  intellectual 
and  political  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
commimity  could  be  replaced  by  Ru- 
manians. Hungarian  professionals  have 
been  scattered  into  overwhelmingly  Ru- 
manian inhabited  territories.  Thou- 
sands of  Hungarians  living  in  Rumania 
have  been  imprisoned  since  1956. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tragic  situa- 
tion. We  can  only  urge  our  State  De- 
partment to  use  all  its  influence  with  the 
Rumanian  Government  to  end  this  har.sh 
treatment  of  a  minority  which  has 
played  an  important  role  in  Balkan  cul- 
ture and  intellectual  life  for  over  a  thou- 
sand years. 


NEEDED:  MORE  COAST  GUARD 
PATROL  CUTTERS 

Mr.  EARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
scNl.  introduced  S.   1901   which   would 


authorize  approximately  $6  million  for 
the  procurement  of  seventeen  82-foot 
small  patrol  cutters  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  was  in- 
foduced  in  the  House  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  Mr.  Bonner,  and  Mr. 
Mailliard  following  the  recent  deploy- 
ment of  17  cutters  to  patrol  the  coast  of 
Vietnam  to  combaC  smuggling  arms  and 
supplies  to  the  Vietcong.  Because  of  their 
size  and  speed  these  craft  are  partic- 
ularly well  suited  for  this  wartime 
assignment. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  removal 
of  these  vessels  from  our  domestic 
shores  leaves  an  inadequate  force  to  per- 
form the  primary  mission  of  the  Coast 
Guard— that  of  search,  assistance,  and 
recovery. 

With  the  arrival  of  summer,  a  new 
boating  season  is  about  to  open.  We  are 
informed  that  pleasure  boat  sales  have 
increased  in  almost  unprecedented  num- 
bers in  recent  years  and  we  can  count  on 
seeing  even  more  of  them  in  our  waters 
this  season  than  ever  before.  These  in- 
creased numbers  will  naturally,  even  if 
understandably,  cause  stepped-up  Coast 
Guard  safekeeping  activities. 

Additionally,  the  various  programs 
designed  to  improve  our  fishing  fleets 
have  resulted  in  the  construction  and 
docixmentation  of  450  new  vessels  in  the 
past  year.  More  than  1,500  fishermen 
will  be  engaged  in  fishing  operations  on 
these  new  vessels  which  range  in  size 
from  5  net  tons  to  800  gross  tons  and  are 
capable  of  traveling  many  miles  off- 
shore. 

The  patrol  cutters  removed  from  do- 
mestic use  have  a  cruising  range  of  800 
miles  and  in  the  past  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  providing  much  needed 
assistance  to  our  fishermen  engaged  in 
their  hazardous  occupation.  There  have 
been  many  instances  where  fishing  craft 
have  encountered  severe  weather  condi- 
tions, lost  a  rudder,  or  simply  run  out  of 
gas;  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  able  to 
offer  assistance  with  speed  and  efficiency. 
Mr.  President,  the  17  vessels  sent  to 
Vietnam  are  among  the  newest  from  a 
total  fleet  of  44,  all  of  which  had  been  on 
active  duty  off  our  coasts.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  17  to  Vietnam  the  remain- 
ing 27  vessels  will  not  be  able  to  ade- 
quately carry  out  this  mission.  If  the 
Magnuson  bill  fails  of  enactment,  we 
could  have  a  situation  develop  where  we 
_  would  find  a  regrettable  loss  of  life  and 
property. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  act  favorably  and  with  dispatch 
on  this  measure. 


filling  the  medical  needs  of  America's 
veterans  was  reached  here  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  An  outstanding  new 
710-bed  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal was  dedicated.  This  hospital,  in- 
cluding the  most  modern  medical  equip- 
ment and  facilities  in  the  world,  will 
treat  more  than  8,000  veteran  patients 
in  this  area  annually. 

The  dedicatory  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Vice  President  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  William  J.  Driver,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.     In  the  introduction, 
Mr.  Driver  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to   the   impressive   contributions  which 
had  been  made  to  veterans'  medicine  by 
Senator  Humphrey  during  his  16  years 
of   service   in   the   Senate.     Mr.   Driver 
pointed  out  that  in  the  audience  at  the 
dedication  observance,  there  were  pres- 
ent  many  champions   of  excellence   in 
medical  care  for  veterans.    But  none,  he 
noted,  had  contributed  "more  than  the 
man  who  it  is  my  great  honor  to  intro- 
duce to  you." 
Of  our  Vice  President,  he  continued: 
There  are  in  this  land  today  many  endur- 
ing monuments  to  the  vigor,  enlightenment, 
and  courage  of  Hubert  Humphrey's  Senate 
career.     In  my  view,  none  Is  more  Important, 
none   Is  more   enduring,  none   Is  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  compassion  that  is  central  to 
his  character  than  his  constant  struggle  to 
assure   that   there   be   no   compromise   with 
the  quality  of  medicine  for  America's  veter- 
ans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Driver's  introductory  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vice  President's  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  address  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


and  courage  of  Hubert  Humphrey's  Senate 
career. 

In  my  view,  none  is  more  Important,  none 
Is  more  enduring,  none  Is  more  expressive  of 
the  compassion  that  Is  central  to  his  char- 
acter, than  hlB  constant  struggle  to  assure 
that  there  be  no  compromise  with  the  qual- 
ity of  medicine  for  America's  veterans. 

In  defending  the  Integrity  of  the  VA  medi- 
cal program,  he  said:  "One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant obUgatlons  of  the  Nation  Is  provid- 
ing the  finest  possible  medical  care  for  our 
wounded  and  ill  ex-servicemen." 

In  alerting  the  Senate  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  aging  veterans,  he  said:  "No  single 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  or  Is 
meeting  the  medical  needs  of  a  larger  group 
of  senior  citizens  than  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. It  Is  not  simply  the  responsi- 
bility to  meet  the  problem  of  diseases  of  the 
aged,  but,  rather  more  positively,  to  help  our 
veterans  enjoy  the  fullest  of  health." 

In  stressing  the  contribution  made  by  VA 
research  to  the  health  of  veterans  and  all 
our  citizens,  he  said:  "I  feel  that  the  re- 
search Increases  which  the  Congress  has 
granted  to  VA  In  recent  years  are  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  Important  results  achieved  to 
date  and  are  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  constantly  seeking  new  an- 
swers to  the  medical  needs  of  America's  ex- 
servicemen,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  our  entire 
population." 

He  summed  up  his  views  on  our  national 
obligation  to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
when  he  said  that.  "The  veterans  of  our  Na- 
tion have  made  tremendous  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  In  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  time  of  war.  Their  patriotic 
devotion  and  loyal  service  merit  the  atten- 
tion and  gratitude  of  all  Americans."  And 
he  assured  his  fellow  countrymen  that  he 
would  continue  "efforts  for  adequate  recog- 
nition by  Congress  of  the  needs  and  welfare 
of  our  veterans  and  theh-  families." 

He  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
that  assurance.  He  has  more  than  kept  faith 
with  America's  veterans,  for  he  has  been 
their  advocate,  their  spokesman,  and  their 
champion  against  the  forces  of  Indifference. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUM- 
PHREY, VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AT  DEDICATION 
OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL,  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 
TOGETHER  WITH  IN'^RODUCTION 
BY  WILLIAM  DRIVER,  ADMINIS-' 
TRATOR,  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
Mr.  INOUYE.     Mr.  President,  on  April 

28,  1965,  an  important  milestone  in  ful- 


Remarks  by  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs 

Mr.  Vice  President,  distinguished  guests, 
l.dies  and  gentlemen,  today  we  Join  together 
in  ;■  ceremony  that  has  become  characteristic 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration — the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  hospital.  Incorporating  all  the 
latest  fruits  of  medicine,  engineering,  and 
architecture.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  because  we  have  con- 
tinually built  new  hospltals'since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

Seen  from  the  Washington  community,  this 
Is  a  dedication  too  long  awaited.  Seen  from 
the  national  point  of  view,  this  is  the  66th 
VA  hospital  dedicated  since  1947.  Nineteen 
additional  hospitals  are  now  actually  under 
construction  or  planned.  These  hospitals  and 
expansions  of  others  will  bring  over  18,000 
new  beds  into  the  VA  as  older  and  outmoded 
hospitals  such  as  the  Mount  Alto  Hospital  are 
gradually  retired.  Each  of  these  new  struc- 
tures will  be  as  modern  and  efficient  as  the 
one  we  see  here  today. 

Thus,  we  are  now  In  the  very  midst  of  a 
great  and  exciting  age  of  hospital  building. 
This  progress,  as  with  all  progress,  did  not 
come  about  automatically:  rather,  it  is  the 
result  of  the  unceasing  effort  and  dedication 
of  those  who  have  made  excellence  in  vet- 
erans' medicine  their  personal  concern. 
Many  of  these  men  are  with  us  here  today. 
All  have  contributed  much,  but  none  more 
so  than  the  man  who  it  is  my  great  honor  to 
Introduce  to  you. 

There  are  in  this  land  today  many  endur- 
ing monuments  to  the  vigor,  enlightenment. 


Address  by  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

It  is  my  honor  to  share  this  dedication 
with  you. 

This  Is  the  newest  and  most  modern  of  VA 
hospitals.  More  than  8.000  veterans  will 
come  here  each  year  to  receive  the  care  this 
hospital  will  provide.  They  will  receive  good 
care  because  VA  medicine  is  good  medicine. 

As  we  are  here  today  to  dedicate  this  hos- 
pital, let  us  also  dedicate  ourselves  to  con- 
tinuance of  these  high  standards  of  medi- 
cine. 

What  will  it  take  to  maintain  such  stand- 
ards? First,  It  will  take  modern  and  func- 
tional efficiency. 

Today.  VA  is  engaged  in  the  largest  hos- 
pital building  program  in  history.  At  this 
moment,  at  some  stage  in  the  construction 
pipeline,  there  are  355  VA  projects  underway. 
These  projects  are  not  undertaken  for  their 
own  sake.  They  are  designed  to  provids  the 
best  care  possible  to  those  who  deserve  it. 

Second,  it  will  take  effectiveness.  This 
means  locating  VA  hospital  beds  where  they 
can  treat  the  greatest  number  of  veterans. 
The  VA  system  has  each  year  Increased  the 
number  of  veterans  treated.  This  year,  for 
example,  VA  hospitals  will  treat  100,000  more 
veterans,  than  they  did  in  1960.  Efficient 
placement  of  facilities  makes  this  possible. 

Third,  it  will  take  comprehensiveness  of 
care.  A  veteran  who  enters  the  doors  of 
this  hospital  will  benefit  from  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  full  spectrum  of  modern  medical 
techniques — ranging  from  open-heart  sur- 
gery and  radioactive  cobalt  therapy  to  a  spe- 
cial kidney  treatment  unit  which  will  lit- 
erally save  dozens  of  lives  each  year. 
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The  President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966  includes  more  funds  for  medical 
cire  than  at  any  time  in  VA  history.  It 
clearly  reflects  this  administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  continued  high  stand- 
ards oi  VA  medicine. 

Funds  requested  for  1966 — 
Will  support  activation  of  three  new  hos- 
pit.Us.  including  this  one; 

Will  support  the  new  nursing  care  pro- 
gram in  VA  operated  facilities  with  an  estl- 
mmed  average  of  1,500  patients  daily: 

Will  support  establishment  of  13  special 
centers  for  heart  surgery,  of  26  emphysema 
treatment  units,  of  two  day  treatment  cen- 
ters, of  two  mental  hygiene  clinics,  of  a  new 
blind  rehabilitation  center; 

Will  support  expansion  of  medical  and 
surgical  bed  sections  In  neuropsy3iiatrlc 
hospitals,  and  expansion  of  capability  of  the 
11  centers  for  treatment  of  chronic  kidney 
disease: 

Will  support  an  Increase  In  staff  to  provide 
corrective  treatment  x'or  speech  problems  at 
20  more  hospitals;  and 

Will  support  strengthening  of  VA's  clin- 
ical Uboratory  services. 
We  view  the  VA  hospital  system  as  a  na- 
.jfonal  resource  that  is  an  essential  pn.rt  of 
a  national  health  program. 

The  VA  hospital  program  has  been  shaped 
so  that  it  may  render  the  best  care  In  the 
po'^'er  of  medical  science  and  also  so  that  it 
may  help  all  Americans  through  medical  re- 
search and  the  training  of  much-needed 
doctors  and  other  medical  professionals. 

In  research,  the  VA  has  moved  from  about 
absolute  zero  to  one  of  the  finest  medical 
and  clinical  research  programs  in  the  world. 
In  the  first  10  years  alone  this  research  pro- 
gram has  expanded  by  some  700  percent. 

This  hospital  will  play  a  significant  role  In 
that  research  effort. 

But  the  contribution  being  made  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  the  health  of 
the  entire  Nation  is  not  confined  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  Its  laboratories.  For  the  VA. 
through  Its  program  of  afQliatlon.  Is  now  in- 
volved in  a  creative,  mutually  beneficial  part- 
nership with  the  Nation's  leading  medical 
schools. 

Through  this  partnership  with  medical 
schools,  apprcximately  one-half  of  the  Junior 
medical  students  in  the  United  States  re- 
ceive part  of  their  clinical  experience  in  vet- 
erans hospitals.  ^A  total  of  3,200  out  of 
7.400  registered  seriibi^medical  students  have 
a  part  of  their  4th-year  clinical  training  In 
VA  hospitals. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  all  medical 
residencies  are  In  VA  hospitals.  Many  of 
America's  best  specialty  training  programs 
have  developed  through  combined  university 
and  affiliated  VA  hospital  programs,  And  It 
is  estimated  that  13  percent  of  all  certified 
physicians  today  have  received  part  or  all 
of  their  specialty  training  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

By  viewing  the  VA  hospital  programs  as 
part  of  a  national  health  effort,  we  also  see 
that  It  Is  directly  related  to  other  creative 
measures  being  taken  to  Improve  the  health 
of  all  our  citizens — measures  at  the  heart 
of  the  Great  Society  we  are  all  striving  to 
bui:d. 

And  now  It  la  my  pleasant  duty  to  Join 
with  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver  in  presenting  this  ofBcial  dedi- 
cation certificate  to  the  director  of  this 
hospital.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Ready,  and  to  repose 
in  him  the  heavy  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  of  healing  the  sick  and 
distressed  who  enter  these  doors. 


Judgment  of  the  tobacco  farmers.  In 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  more  than  73.7 
percent,  the  Flue-cured  tobacco  farm- 
ers indicated  their  approval  of  the  acre- 
age-poundage proposal  recommended  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President  early  last 
month.  In  North  Carolina  82.9  percent 
of  the  Flue-cured  growers  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  program. 

The  tobacco  program  has  been  one  of 
the  least  expensive  to  the  Government. 
Indeed,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  statement 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  Federal  Government  has  i-eceived 
in  taxes  from  tobacco  more  than  twice 
the  amount  spent  on  all  farm  support 
programs.  Since  1933  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermncnt  has  received  $39.5  billion  in 
ta.\es  from  tobacco  collections,  whereas, 
we  have  only  spent  $38  million  to  support 
the  tobacco  grower  during  that  time. 

In  voting  to  accept  the  acreage-pound- 
age proposal  the  tobacco  fanners  of  the 
Nation  have  shown  an  acute  awareness 
that  the  quaUty  of  their  product  must 
bo  maintained  and  enhanced  if  the 
American  market  is  to  obtain  a  favorable 
price  abroad. 

The  acreage-poundage  program  pro- 
vides for  a  form-ula  which  is  not  readily 
ascertainable,  and.  indeed,  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to  work  it 
out  properly.  Notwithstanding  the 
complications  of  the  formula,  the  grow- 
ers have  campaigned  assiduously  to  ex- 
plain to  their  fellow  tobacco  farmers  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  program. 
The  vote  reflects  the  awareness  of  the 
farmers  of  the  unique  situation  in  which 
the  tobacco  farmer  finds  himself  today 
and  the  desire  to  do  something  them- 
selves to  bring  the  supply-demand  sit- 
uation for  tobacco  into  a  more  reason- 
able relationship.  It  is  the  type  of  far- 
sightedness which  has  made  our  country 
great,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  other  tobacco  farmere  will  join 
with  the  Flue-cured  growers  in  meeting 
the  various  agricultural  problems  which 
confront  us. 

The  Flue-cured  tobacco  farmers  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  example 
they  have  set  for  the  whole  Nation.  If  a 
similar  spirit  of  cooperativenes."  were 
found  within  all  the  problem  areas  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us  could  much  more  rapidly  be 
met  and  overcome. 

For  many  years  the  price-support  sys- 
tem for  tobacco  was  the  model  farm  pro- 
gram of  the  Nation,  and  it  brought  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  to  the  tobacco 
farmer.  However,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent within  the  past  year  that  this 
program  was  no  longer  adequate  to  meet 
the  problem  facing  the  tobacco  farmers 
they  moved  rapidly  to  find  a  solution 
and  action  taken  on  May  4  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Flue-cured  growers  want 
their  tobacco  program  to  remain  the  best 
in  the  Nation. 


ERVIN  PRAISES  TOBACCO  GROWERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  to- 
bacco referendiun  which  was  held  yes- 
terday indicated  once  again  the  good 


REGULATION  OF  MISUSE  OP 
FIREARMS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
many  newspapers  across  the  country 
have  devoted  editorial  space  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  necessity  for  legislation 
restricting  the  misuse  of  firearms.    Re- 


porting of  the  5,000  homicides  and  8,000 
suicides  that  occur  in  the  United  States 
every  year  through  the  use  of  weapons 
suggests  that  newspapei-s  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  with  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard  of  Eugene,  Oreg.,  gave 
an  articulate  appraisal  of  Senator  Dodd's 
bill,  S.  14.  which  is  designed  to  keep 
mail-order  gmis  from  criminals,  nar- 
cotic addicts,  mental  defectives,  and 
juveniles. 

During  the  past  few  months,  tho 
Washington  Post  has  carried  a  series  of 
editorials  concerning  the  misuse  of  weap- 
ons. It  has  done  so  because  of  its  belief 
that  the  "almost  uncontrolled  distribu- 
tion and  availability  of  firearms  in  the 
United  States  presents  a  senseless  peril 
to  public  safety  and  because  of  a  strong 
desire  to  bring  this  peril  to  public 
notice." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
these  excellent  editorials  urging  con- 
gressional action  in  an  area  that  for  too 
long  has  been  neglected,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Eugene  (Orcg.)  Register-Guard 
Apr.  19.  19651 

Anteody  C.\n  Get  a  Gun  in  the  Mail 

Even  as  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  poking  his 
rifle,  which  he  got  under  an  alias  from  a  mail 
order  house,  out  the  window  of  a  building  In 
Dallas,  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  having  trouble  with  one  of  his  pet 
bills.  He  couldn't  get  his  fellow  Senators 
sufficiently  Interested  In  doing  something 
about  the  free  and  easy  traffic  In  firearms. 
Against  him  were  powerful  lobby  groups  and 
many  clvU-llberties-consclous  citizens  who 
see  any  firearms  legislation  as  a  first  exercise 
against  Individual  liberty.  The  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  stirred  some  Interest, 
for  a  little  while,  but  Senator  Dodd's  bill  still 
lies  In  Congress.    It  ought  to  be  passed. 

It  Is  not  a  severe  bill.  It  docs  not  outlaw 
the  Interstate  shipment  of  firearms.  But  It 
does  regulate  such  shipment.  It  provides 
that  a  person  ordering  a  firearm  from  a  mail 
order  dealer  pick  up  that  firearm  from  a  local 
dealer.  The  local  dealer  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  whatever  local  laws  are  In  effect. 
This  would  make  It  more  difficult  for  a  felon, 
a  fugitive,  a  psychopath,  an  anarchist,  a 
Communist,  a  boy  In  tho  fifth  grade  or  a 
mental  patient  to  get  his  hands  on  some- 
thing society  agrees  he  shouldn't  have. 

It's  so  easy  now.  All  one  does  is  fill  out 
a  coupon,  perhaps  fill  out  an  unnotarized 
statement  attesting  to  his  own  good  citizen- 
ship, send  money  and  wait.  Pretty  soon  a 
gun  comes  In  his  name  or  the  name  he  chose 
to  write  on  the  coupon.  He  pays  the  freight. 
From  there  on,  who  knows? 

Local  authority  is  bypassed.  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  requires  a  person  who  buys  a 
weapon  that  can  be  concealed  to  wait  48 
hours  before  he  picks  It  up.  Tliat  gives  local 
authorities  time  to  check  up  on  him.  Yet  In 
a  3-year  period,  one  firm  alone  shipped  100 
such  weapons  Into  Pittsburgh  and  150  into 
Philadelphia. 

Opponents  of  Senator  Dodd's  bill  fall  ba'k 
on  the  second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  says,  "A  well  regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  Infringed."  It's  a  poor 
defense. 


The  second  amendment  has  never  been 
really  interpreted.  Because  of  Its  wording 
some  legal  authorities  say  it  has  to  do  only 
with  the  establishment  of  duly  constituted 
militia,  not  with  the  individual  ownership  of 
weapons.  Others  take  a  broader  view.  Even 
those  who  take  the  broader  view,  though, 
note  that  New  York  City's  Sullivan  law  pro- 
hibiting even  the  ownership  of  a  concealable 
weapon,  remains  on  the  books  after  years  of 
attack. 

Moreover,  the  Dodd  bill  would  not  infringe 
upon  any  right  of  possession  or  ownership, 
but  only  upon  the  manner  of  sale.  This  Con- 
gress can  do  under  its  power  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce.  Many  units  of  Govern- 
ment regulate  the  conditions  of  sale,  requir- 
ing, for  example,  a  waiting  period  before  the 
weapon  is  picked  up.  Others  apply  State  and 
local  sales  taxes  to  the  price.  Most  units  of 
government  prohibit  ownership  by  ex- 
convicts,  mental  patients  and  small  children, 
all  of  whom  can  now  buy  the  guns  by  mail. 
Each  man  is  free  to  swing  his  fist.  But 
that  freedom  stops  at  the  end  of  the  other 
man's  nose.  Our  rights  must  be  qualified. 
We  have,  for  example,  freedom  of  speech,  but 
don't  test  It  by  calling  In  a  false  fire  alarm. 
We  have  freedom  of  religion,  but  don't  think 
that  extends  to  a  sect  that  believes  in.  and 
practices,  cannibalism. 

America,  by  long  and  honorable  tradition. 
Is  a  nation  where  firearms  are  highly  re- 
garded. But  so  many  of  the  firearms  adver- 
tised in  these  gun  magazines  are  cheap,  for- 
eign Junk,  unsuitable  for  either  hunting  or 
serious  target  work.  They  can,  however,  serve 
another  purpose.  And  few  are  really  bar- 
gains, not  after  the  freight  has  been  paid. 

Instead  of  trying  to  block  Senator  Dodd  in 
his  efforts  to  curb  the  gunrunners,  the  sport- 
ing interests  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
behind  him — for  the  good  rame  of  their  own 
number  and  the  higher  standards  of  their 
honorable  hobby. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28,   1965] 
A  Parting  Shot 

For  77  consecutive  days— 11  full  weeks— 
this  page  has  carried  an  editorial  about  guns. 
It  has  done  so  because  of  a  belief  that  the 
almost  uncontrolled  distribution  and  avail- 
ability of  firearms  In  the  United  States  pre- 
sents a  senseless  peril  to  public  safety  and 
because  of  a  strong  desire  to  bring  this  peril 
to  public  notice.  This  kind  of  effort  to  arouse 
public  opinion  constitutes,  w  think,  one  of 
the  first  functions  of  a  free  press. 

The  stream  of  editorials  has  produced,  in 
unprecedented  volume,  a  responding  stream 
of  letters  to  the  editor — most  of  them  critical 
of  the  editorials,  many  of  them  Insensately 
angry.    Some  of  the  editorials  were  meant  to 
be  informative — to  document  the  danger  and 
to  describe  what  seemed   to  us  appropriate 
legislative     remedies.     Some     were     frankly 
meant  to  be  provocative — to  arouse  a  sense 
of  outrage  by  recounting  tragedies  reported 
as  commonplace  In  the  news  pages  every  day. 
Some  were  meant  to  rebut  the  standard  argu- 
ments of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
other   opponents   of   the   President's   recom- 
mendations for  firearms  control.    Some  were 
meant    to    be    sardonic    or    shocking — and 
seemed,  perhaps,  no  more  than  smart  aleck. 
Since  we  propose  now  to  declare  a  mora- 
torium, or  temporary  cease-fire,  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  seems  opportune  to  recapitulate  our 
reasons  for  wanting  effective  firearms  con- 
trol and  to  restate  the  kinds  of  control  we 
deem  effective.     Guns  are  Indubitably  dan- 
gerous.    About    5,000   homicides   and   more 
than  8,000  suicides  are  committed  through 
the   use  of  guns  every  year   In   the  United 
States.     May  of  these  killings  could  have, 
and  perhaps  would  have  been  accomplished 
by  other  means;  but  guns  made  them  easy. 
To  begin  with,  guns  contribute  to  crime. 
Possession  of  them  emboldens  many  to  un- 


dertake assaults  or  robberies;  and  It  leads  to 
many  fatalities  which  might  not  have  re- 
sulted If  these  crimes  had  been  undertaken 
with  less  lethal  weapons.  In  a  3-year 
period,  according  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  168  law-enforcement  officers  were 
murdered  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  Firearms  were  used  In  162  of  these 
killings,  with  revolvers  and  automatic  pistols 
accounting  for  131  of  the  deaths  and  rifles 
and  shotguns  for  31;  knives,  clubs,  and  other 
v/eapoiis  were  rerponsible  for  the  remaining 
6. 

Even  more  tragic,  in  a  way,  is  the  death 
toll  from  guns  used  by  those  not  Intending 
to  commit  crime — the  killing  of  children  by 
demented  parents,  the  killing  of  wives  and 
husbands  and  lovers  and  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors in  pointless  quarrels,  the  killing  of 
youngsters  by  other  youngsters  who  did  not 
know  the  gun  was  loaded,  or  by  sheer  acci- 
dent or  carelessness,  the  killing,  altogether 
at  random,  of  innocents  who  happened  to  be 
at  hand  when  some  drunk  or  fool  was  sky- 
larking with  a  gun.  Not  a  day  passes  In  any 
major  American  city  without  some  such 
tragedy. 

For  these  reasons,  we  want  to  prevent,  or 
at  least  diminish,  the  possession  and  easy 
acquisition  of  guns  by  criminals,  drunkards, 
Juveniles,  drug  addicts,  and  the  mentally  ill. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  can  be  done — to 
the  vast  betterment  of  the  general  welfare— 
without  preventing  the  legitimate  enjoyment 
of  firearms  for  hunting,  collecting,  target 
shooting  and,  where  necessary,  self-defense 
by  responsible,  law-abiding,  qualified  adults. 
Nationally,  we  urge  adoption  of  the  bills 
introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  to  im- 
plement President  Johnson's  gun  control 
proposals.  In  brief,  these  would  rigidly 
limit  the  importation  of  guns— mainly  cast- 
off  military  weapons — from  abroad;  prohibit 
mail-order  sales  of  firearms  to  Individuals 
by  limiting  firearms  shipments  in  interstate 
commerce  to  shipments  between  licensed  Im- 
porters, manufacturers,  and  dealers;  and 
help  States  to  control  the  firearms  traffic 
within  their  borders  by  requiring  that  any 
gun  purchaser  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State  In  which  the  gun  is   purchased. 

Locally,  we  urge  the  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms; the  limitation  of  ownership  to  persons 
over  21  years  of  age  who  have  not  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  who  have  not  been  ad- 
Judged  mentally  incompetent  and  who  have 
demonstrated  by  test  a  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  safety  for  handling  firearms.  In 
addition,  because  pistols  are  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous and  peculiarly  susceptible  to  employ- 
ment in  the  commission  of  crime,  we  urge 
that  the  possession  of  a  pistol  be  narrowiy 
limited  to  bona  fide  collectors,  to  target 
shooters  whose  use  of  them  will  be  carefully 
controlled  by  regulation,  and  to  persons  who, 
in  Isolated  places  and  special  situations,  are 
adjudged  in  accordance  with  fixed  standards, 
to  have  a  genuine  need  of  them  for  self- 
protection. 

There  is  nothing  In  these  proposals,  we 
think,  which  infringes  on  the  constitutional 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as  that  right  is 
related  to  the  maintenance  of  a  well-regu- 
lated militia.  There  is  nothing  in  these  pro- 
posals which  interferes  with  participation  by 
responsible  adults  in  the  great  and  popular 
sports  of  hunting  and  target  shooting,  or  in 
the  hobby  of  gun  collection.  The  frontier  is 
gone  In  the  United  States.  Americans  today 
live  increasingly  In  crowded  urban  centers 
where  the  indiscriminate  possession  of  guns 
has  become  a  deadly  danger. 

In  a  country  where  four  Presidents  have 
been  assassinated  by  gunfire  and  where  guns 
exact  a  terrible  toll  in  death  and  tragedy 
every  year,  sportsmen  can  fairly  be  asked  to 
Incur  minor  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  welfare.  It  is  time  for  America 
to  come  of  age.  Disarmament  needs  to  begin 
at  home. 


SUMMARY  OF  MEDICARE 
TESTIMONY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  great  interest  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Congress,  centered  on  the  hearings 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  believe  it  will  be  a  service  to 
my  colleagues  and  others  to  provide  a 
concise,  objective  summary  of  the  testi- 
mony as  it  is  received  day  by  day  from 
the  more  than  80  witnesses  who  are 
scheduled  to  appear  before  us.  Today  I 
should  like  to  present  such  a  summary 
of  the  viewpoint  of  witnesses  heard  yes- 
terday and  today.  What  follows  is  not 
in  any  sense  an  official  statement,  and 
it  has  not  been  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  but  by  my  own  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sum- 
maries for  each  of  the  witnesses  appear- 
ing today  and  yesterday  may  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMM.ARY   OF  MEDICARE  TESTIMONY 
TESTIMONY   OF  MAY   4,    1965 

I.  Senior  Citizens  Golden  Ring  Council 
(Zalmcn  J.  Lichtensteln,  executive  director)  : 

The  council  supports  the  bill,  including 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  plan. 
They  would  like  to  see  the  following 
changes: 

1.  An  added  provision  covering  drug  ex- 
penses out  of  hospital; 

2.  Inclusion  in  hospital  service  of  pay- 
ments for  radiologists,  anesthesiologists,  etc.; 
and 

3.  Inclusion  of  equivalent  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits. 

4.  Noted  that  where  the  wife  Is  younger 
than  65,  the  need  for  maintaining  other 
health  insurance  for  her  will  cause  a  double 
burden. 

II.  American  Nurses'  Association  (Julia  C. 
Thompson,  director,  Washington  office)  : 

1.  Private  duty  nursing  care  should  be  In- 
cluded (now  excluded  rpecifically  by  sec.  1861 
(b)(5)).  There  are  safeguards  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive use  of  these  services,  including  the 
utilization  review  committee  and  the  neces- 
sity of  physician  certification  for  service. 

2.  Supports  home  health  services,  includ- 
ing nursing  care,  in  both  basic  and  supple- 
mentary plans.  Approves  part-time  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  a  home  health  aid. 

3.  Recommends  that  the  State  department 
of  health  be  the  agency  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  certify  a  home  health   agency.. 

4.  Recommends  amendment  to  provide 
registered  professional  nur;es  (rather  than 
allowing  licensed  practical  nurses  as  equiva- 
lent) should  be  on  duty  at  all  times  in 
hospitals  providing  covered  services  (see. 
1831(e) (5)). 

5.  Supports  transfer  agreement  with  the 
hospitals  for  extended  care  facilities  (sec. 
1861(j)). 

6.  Recommends  inclusion  of  professional 
nurses  on  utilization  review  committee. 

7.  Supports  amendment  to  Include  services 
of    radiologists,    anesthesiologists,    etc.    in 
basic  hospital  coverage. 

8.  Recommends  inclusion  of  registered  pro- 
fessional nurses  on  all  National  and  State 
advisory  councils  and  review  committees. 

9.  Supports     compulsory     social     security^ 
coverage  of  nonprofit  organizations,  and  re- 
moval of  nonprofit  exemption. 

III.  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall: 
1.  Believes    S.    395    (Saltonstall,    Aiken, 
CorTON.    Morton,    Proxtty,   Scott)    provides 
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better  approach:  voluntary.  State-admlnls- 
lered;  oCers  options  of  (1)  short-term  pro- 
crim.  (21  deductible  major  illness  program. 
V3»    private  insurance  policy  program. 

•2  Provision  requiring  that  nursing  home 
care  must  be  preceded  by  hospital  stay 
sliouia  be  eUmiaated. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  prescribed 
clr.;gs  outside  the  hospital. 

4.  Basically,  health  care  should  not  be 
placed  under  social  security  or  pajToU  taxes. 
A  future  Congress  may  be  unable  to  provide 
increased  cash  benefits  under  social  security 
because  medical  care  will  absorb  so  much 
fr.->ni  the  p.-.yroU  uix.  which  is  regressive. 

5.  Aid  should  go  to  those  who  need  help. 
rather  than  to  all.  The  plan  should  be 
voluntarv.  not  compulsory. 

IV.  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists 
(Perry  P.   Volpitto.   M.D..  president): 

1.  Supports  retaining  House-passed  pro- 
visio:is  for  services  of  specialists  rather  than 
proposed  amendment  to  include  in  basic  hos- 
pital service. 

Testified  that  a  1963  AMA  survey  showed 
onlv  8.8  percent  of  hospitals  pay  salaries  to 
anesthesiologists.  22.5  percent  to  radiologists. 
40  5  percent  to  pathologists.  Thus  anesthe- 
siologists" fee  coverage  in  health  insurance 
programs  is  normally  found  In  provisions  for 
physicians'  services  rather  than  hospital 
services,  as  in  the  bill. 

2.  The  case  of  anesthesiology  is  different 
from  that  of  the  other  specialties  lumped 
with  it  in  the  bill. 

3.  It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  speclalt^r 
that  anesthesiologists  practice  "as  other  in- 
dependent physicians  and  not  as  a  hospital 
service." 

V.  National  Medical  Association  (W.  Mon- 
tague Cobb.  M.D..  president) : 

1.  Strongly  endorses  the  bill.  H.R.  6675. 

2.  This  Is  historic  position  of  the  5.000- 
member  organization  "formed  In  Atlanta  In 
1895  because  of  exclusion  practices  against 
Negro  physicians."  Supported  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dlngell  bill  ( 1946 )  and  subsequent  pro- 
posals. 

3.  Precedent  for  inclusion  of  radiologists, 
etc..  "is  far  more  established  In  practice  than 
excluding  them." 

4.  Antidiscrimination  provisions  should  be 
clearly  written  into  the  bill. 

VI.  American  Hospital  Association  (Joseph 
V.  Terenzlo.  member,  council  on  administra- 
tion, and  executive  director,  the  Brooklyn 
Hospital  1  : 

1.  Favor  inclusion  of  radiologists,  etc. 
Over  60  percent  of  pathologists.  25  percent  of 
radiologists  are  salaried  by  hospitals,  while  a 
great  maJorttT  of  the  remainder  work  on  a 
contractual  basis. 

2.  Opposed  to  deductibles. 

3.  Full  reimbursement  to  hospitals  should 
be  made  instead  of  "reasonable"  costs  of 
seri-lces. 

4.  The  administrative  Intermediary  should 
be  designated  by  the  providers  of  services. 
Blue  Cross  would  be  the  preferable  choice  of 
most. 

-  5.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  consult  with  the  American 
Hospital  Association  in  developing  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  reimbu-sement  of  ser\-- 
ices.     (Kow  reads  that  he  may  consult.) 

6.  Private  organizations  should  be  given  a 
pr.mary  role  In  making  payments  for  care 
and  m  establishing  information  as  to  fiscal 
records.  We  specifically  hope  that  State 
agencies  will  not  be  involved  in  such  a  role. 
(Sec.  1864(a).) 

7.  Change  section  1867,  page  97.  on  line  21. 
to  read:  "The  members  shall  Include  persons 
who  a:e  outstanding  in  the  field  of  hospital 
administration,  medical  care,  and  other 
health  activities,  and  at  least  one  person  who 
is  representative  of  the  general  public." 

A  national  medical  review  committee  is 
not  needed  because  It  would  duplicate  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Health  Insurance  Bene- 
fits Advisory  Council. 


8.  Under  section  1813(3)  whole  blood  Is 
generally  supplied  by  uncompensated  donors 
and  therefore  should  not  be  covered. 

9.  The  definition  of  medical  and  other 
health  services  which  appears  on  page  82  of 
the  bill  seems  to  raise  questions  of  confiict 
with  the  definition  of  physicians'  services. 
In  a  number  of  Instances,  the  services  which 
are  listed  under  "medical  and  other  health 
services"  are  likely  to  be  physicians'  services. 
This  separation  may  provide  problems  in  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

10.  American  Hospital  Association  supports 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  bill. 

TESTIMONY    OF    MAY    5,    1965 

Mr.  W.\LTER  J.  McNerney. 
President.  Blue  Cross  Association: 

1.  Their  testimony  pointed  out  the  many 
complexities  in  administering  the  program. 
The  work  requires  personnel  who  understand 
not  onlv  the  techniques  of  prepayment,  but 
also  the  health  system,  and  who  are  on  the 
local  scene  to  work  within  it. 

The  various  tasks  involved  need  to  be  well 
coordinated,  especially  when  the  benefits 
cut  across  the  basic  program  (hospital  care), 
the  supplementiury  program  (physicians' 
services),  and  the  expanded  program  for  as- 
sistance to  the  needy.  The  sick  person  woula 
need  detailed  instructions  in  order  to  under- 
stand his  responsibilities  (i.e.,  amount  of 
deductible  expenses,  etc.)  and  periods  of 
coverage. 

Keeping  track  of  all  the  records  requires 
that  it  be  kept  by  the  carrier  intermedi;u-y. 
This  requires  fiSt  timing  because  the  hos- 
pital must  know  while  the  patient  Is  In  the 
house  what  benefits  apply.  Under  Blue 
Cross,  for  ex.implo.  hospitals  know  this  in  a 
matter  of  hours  or  a  day  or  two  at  most. 
In  addition  to  keeping  track  of  records  and 
paying  the  bills,  the  intermediary  must  have 
quick  ability  to  advUe  the  elderly  person 
and  his  phvsician  on  such  questions  as  to 
what  the  elderly's  future  needs  will  be,  should  ^ 
the  p.ittent  u;e  more  nursing  home  days  In- 
stead of  In-patlent  hospital  days,  etc. 

Blue  Cross  believes  that  it  has  the  capacity 
to  accomplish  the  major  Job  required  in  ad- 
mini'^tering  the  program. 

2.  The  specialist  services  of  radiologists, 
pathologists,  anesthesiologists,  and  physi- 
atrista,  should  be  reinstated  under  the  basic 
plan. 

3.  Blue  Cross  opposes  the  use  of  deduct- 
ibles in  the  hospitalization,  as  well  as  p.aying 
a  percentage  of  the  physicians'  services  ren- 
dered. A  belter  approach  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  days  per  spell  of  illness  to  30  (in- 
stead of  60  as  the  bill  now  reads)  and  add 
more  days  to  the  voluntary  benefits. 

4.  It  is  insufficient  to  define  rehabilita- 
tion centers  as  hospitals  or  extended  care 
facilities  rather  than  as  diagnostic  ;and 
therapeutic  services.  The  bill  should  in- 
clude careftiUy  drawn  standards  which  fit  the 
special  characteristics  of  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, not  simply  define  them  as  hospitals 
which  do  rehabilitation. 

5.  There  Is  no  provision  for  coverage  of 
emergency  accident  services  provided  by  the 
hospital  unless  they  be  diagnostic,  and  cov- 
erage under  the  supplementary  plan  Is  In- 
complete. With  the  accidents  to  which  the 
elderly  are  prone,  omission  from  the  bill  of 
full  hospital  outpatient  department  services 
for  accidental  injury  Is  an  undesirable  over- 
sight. 

6.  There  Is  concern  whether  the  specifics  of 
the  bill  are  so  precise  as  to  require  a  proper 
determination  of  costs,  providing  reimburse- 
ment under  some  formula  such  as  the  rela- 

-  tionshlp  of  charges  to  cost.  Reimbursement 
on  the  basis  of  cost-to-charges  ratio,  which 
attempts  to  Isolate  expense  by  various  classi- 
fications of  the  patient.  U  largely  untried  and 
Its  implications  are  not  clear.  Furthermore, 
who  is  to  determine  whether  a  particular  In- 
stitution's costs  are  out  of  line. 

7.  Blue  Cross  applauds  the  granting  of  an 
income  tax  deduction  for  the  cost  of  health 


benefits.  This  will  enable  aged  persons  to 
purchase  drugs  and  also  encourage  purchase 
of  further  protection. 

Mr.  Blue  Carstenson.  director,  senior  mem- 
ber council.  National  Farmers  Union: 

1.  "naey  would  like  to  see  the  number  of 
days  of  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
extended. 

2.  It  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple If  the  radiologists'  and  other  doctors'  fees 
were  put  back  In  the  hospital  plan. 

3.  Home  health  services  are  one  of  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  entire  bill. 
Most  rural  communities  cannot  afford  such 
services  and  this  will  remedy   the  problem. 

4.  They  feel  that  the  diagnostic  service 
provided  m  the  bill  will  save  the  program 
money  and  urge  that  the  deductible  for  out- 
patient diagnostic  services  not  be  fixed  ex- 
cept as  a  maximum.  More  easily  obtained 
checkups  may  actually  save  the  overall  pro- 
gram money. 

5.  Urge  HEW  to  work  with  smaller  health 
Insurance  companies  to  assist  them  now  to 
develop  a  pool  so  ns  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  out-of-hospltal  Insurance  plan. 

6.  They  can  support  the  inclusion  of  the 
out-of-hospital  prescription  drugs  In  the 
medicare  program  if  there  are  provisions  to 
assure  a  reasonable  cost  for  the  drugs.  If 
there  Is  no  way  to  prohibit  exorbitant  prof- 
its in  drugs,  we  reject  Inclusion  of  out-of- 
hospltal  drugs  and  the  drug  stamp  plan. 

7.  They  endorse  all  the  amendments  re- 
lating to  social  security  benefits. 

8.  Social  security  should  provide  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  above  which  people 
can  add  to  their  pension  programs  and  sav- 
ings In  order  to  reach  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  It  Is  xirgcd  that  a  national  welfare 
floor  be  established  for  public  welfare  of 
about  51,400  for  the  older  single  person  and 
$1,600  for  retired  couples. 

Mr.    Mahlon    Z.   Eubank,    director   of   the 
social    Insurance    department.    Commerce    & 
>  Industry  Association  of  New  York: 

1.  The  medical  care  program  under  the 
hospital  portion  of  the  bill  should  be 
amended  to  cover  all  individuals  65  and  over 
and  not  Just  social  security  beneficiaries. 
The  payroll  tax  should  pirovlde  the  funds  to 
pay  all  such  Individuals. 

2.  Setting  up  a  voluntary  but  Government 
subsidized  private  Insurance  program  to 
cover  medical  and  other  similar  costs  for  the 
aged  side  by  side  with  a  compulsory  govern- 
ment medicare  program  to  finance  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  would  create  complica- 
tions when  both  get  Involved  with  every 
patient  who  has  hospital  and  medical  bills. 

3.  If  the  supplementary  plan  Is  adopted, 
there  will  be  little.  If  any,  room  left  for  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  for  all  those  over  65. 
If  such  plans  are  eliminated,  beneficiaries 
could  be  hurt  because  private  nursing,  etc., 
are  provided. 

4.  Adoption  of  the  voluntary  program 
could  have  serious  Implications  for  the 
future  of  the  private  insurance  business  be- 
cause the  Government  for  the  first  time 
would  be  offering  coverage  along  lines  charac- 
teristic of  the  private  Insurance  program  to 
be  additionally  subsidized  from  general  reve- 
nues.   It  Is  an  invasion  of  private  enterprise. 

5.  Section  303  of  the  bill  would  broaden 
the  disability  Insurance  protection  by  pro- 
viding disability  Insurance  benefits  for  an 
Insured  worker  who  has  been  totally  disabled 
for  at  least  6  calendar  months.  This  provi- 
sion has  several  undesirable  effects: 

(a)  It  would  cause  employers  difficulty  In 
getting  employees  back  to  work  because  in 
many  cases  the  money  collected  under  this 
plan  and  the  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits would  be  greater  than  the  employee 
makes  In  salary. 

(b)  It  would  seriously  Interfere  with 
labor-management  agreement  when  employ- 
ers Insist  on  an  offset  for  social  security 
benefits  provided  by  section  303. 


pro- 


(c)  State    workmen's    compensation 
grams  could  be  destroyed. 

(d)  The  additional  cost  of  this  liberaliza- 
tion feature  was  never  considered. 

6.  Various  suggestions  were  made  to  amend 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  which  are  generally  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

Dr.  John  J.  McGraw.  Jr..  Bucks  County 
Medical  Society,  Bucks  County.  Pa.: 

1.  They  urge  the  use  of  the  social  security 
tax  or  a  similar  payroll  tax  to  finance  medi- 
cal care. 

2.  Benefits  should  be  disbursed  by  provid- 
ing the  aged  with  approved  private  Insurance 
policies  such  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 
The  proposed  bill  permits  the  use  of  insur- 
ance companies  as  disbursing  agents.  Tlaey 
request  that  Congress  directs  the  issuance  of 
approved  private  Insurance  policies  to  the 

aged. 

3.  The  services  of  all  physicians,  Including 
pathologists,  radiologists,  and  anesthesiolog- 
ists should  be  covered. 

4  The  policies  should  have  a  larger  deduc- 
tible or  a  copay  of  a  larger  percent  of  the 
bill,  which  would  enable  more  coverage  for 
long  term  or  exceptionally  costly  Illnesses. 

5.  The  fund  should  be  empowered  to  re- 
gain the  cost  of  premiums  from  the  estates 
of  those  who  received  coverage  but  who  did 
not  pay  Into  the  fund  for  at  least  10  years. 
This  would  offer  an  additional  source  of  In- 
come for  at  least  10  years,  which  Is  needed 
because  present  cost  estimates  of  the  pro- 
gram   are    not    much    more    than    educated 

guesses. 

Mr  Don  B.  Goodloe,  legislative  representa- 
tive, Washington,  D.C.,  Teachers  Union.  Local 
No.  6  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers: 

He  formerly  supported  the  position  of  tes- 
timony presented  by  Mr.  Nelson  Crulkshank. 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  on  Monday,  May  2,  who 
strongly  supported  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Young,  chairman,  the 
Physicians  Forum: 

1.  Radiologists,  anesthesiologists,  and 
physiatrists  who  would  be  Included  under  the 
basic    hospital    services,    that    are    covered. 

2.  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  limit 
eligible  nursing  homes  to  those  operated  by 
or  affili.ited  with  a  hospital.  This  would 
prevent  the  xise  of  any  substandard  nursing 
homes  that  are  permitted  to  dominate  the 
field  because  of  the  shortage  of  decent  facili- 
ties. 

3.  Coverage  of  radiologists,  etc.  should  be 
Included  in  the  hospital  coverage  as  a  hospi- 
tal service. 

4  "nie  $50  deductible  for  hospital  coverage 
and  the  20  percent  payment  under  the 
voluntary  program  will  place  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  aged. 

5.  Experience  with  the  proposed  reason- 
able charges  for  physicians  services  has 
made  it  clear  that  the  program  will  be  sub- 
ject to  rising  costs. 

6  The  bill  turns  over  the  administration 
of  physicians  service  benefits  entirely  to  the 
insurance  carriers,  thereby  effectively  ab- 
dicating the  principle  of  Goveriunent  re- 
sponsibility for  the  expenditure  of  Govern- 
ment funds. 


REVITALIZATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  over  1,000  Maryland  residents 
sent  to  President  Johnson  a  petition 
urging  that  he  "help  revitalize  the 
United  Nations."  This  petition,  endors- 
ing the  planning-for-peace  resolution, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
carried  the  signatures  of  Gov.  J.  Millard 
Tawes.  Mayor  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  of 
Baltimore.  Bishop  Doll,  Bishop  Lovie. 
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Bishop  Powell.  Rabbi  Liberman,  Rabbi 
Shaw,  and  many  other  religious,  busi- 
ness, and  political  leaders  of  my  State. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  bipartisan 
group  of  26  Senators  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution. 

Senator  Clark's  resolution  recognizes 
that  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  American  foreign  policy  today  is 
the  establishment  of  a  standby  world 
peacekeeping  force. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such 
peacekeeping  machinery  is  sorely  needed. 
Last  year,  when  the  United  Nations 
forces  went  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  United  Nations  was  for  the  13th  time 
answering  the  need  for  peacekeeping 
forces.  However,  it  took  2  weeks  for  the 
first  troops  to  arrive,  after  the  Security 
Council  had  decided  to  establish  the 
Cyprus  force.  Another  week  passed  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  force  was  inau- 
gurated. Had  not  British  troops  been 
present,  the  delay  might  have  had 
serious  consequences. 

Afterward,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Adlai  Stevenson,  ob- 
served : 

Cyprus  has  vividly  exposed  the  frailties 
of  the  existing  machinery. 

His  prescription:  a  standby  United 
Nations  peace  force  composed  of  national 
military  units. 

Such  a  peace  force  is  certainly  prac- 
tical. To  date.  Denmark.  Sweden,  Nor- 
way. Finland.  New  Zealand.  Iran,  Can- 
ada, and  the  Netherlands  have  offered  to 
select  military  units  which  they  might 
make  available,  upon  request,  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  late  February  of  this 
year,  Great  Britain  joined  in  supporting 
this  concept,  by  offering  to  commit  itself 
to  provide  logistical  support  to  six 
infantry  batallions  of  a  United  Nations 
peace  force.  Until  called  into  service  by 
the  United  Nations,  these  units  would  be 
financed  and  controlled  by  their  own 
governments. 

In  view  of  this  evidence  of  consider- 
able world  support  for  some  kind  of 
permanent  United  Nations  peace  force, 
what  stands  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of 
such  a  force?  I  believe  the  United  Na- 
tions has  failed  to  create  such  a  force 
primarily  because  enough  attention  has 
not  been  given  the  rules  within  which 
it  would  operate. 

One  group  which  could  profitably 
study  this  problem  is  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Peacekeeping  Operations, 
meeting  in  New  York  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Sir  Alex  Quaison- 
Sackey.  The  Committee  of  33.  as  it  is 
generally  known,  was  established  to  con- 
sider "peacekeeping  in  all  its  aspects." 
Up  to  now.  the  committee  appears  to 
have  emphasized  the  question  of  pay- 
ment of  past  peacekeeping  forces  which 
plagued  the  last  General  Assembly.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  the  committee 
will  seriously  consider  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  peacekeeping,  as  well  as  past 
problems. 

The  present  international  situation 
clearly  indicates  tliat  the  establishment 
of  a  standby  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force  deserves  close  study  within  the 
administration  and  Congress.  Ideally, 
we  should  be  taking  the  lead  and  pre- 


paring plans  for  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force,  to  be  considered  by  the 
international  community.  At  the  very 
least,  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared to  evaluate  quickly  and  intelligent- 
ly viable  peacekeeping  plans  proposed  by 
any  source.  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy, 
indeed,  if  such  plans  were  to  fail  be- 
cause we  were  not  prepared  to  make  an 
adequate  i-esponse. 

Careful  studies  of  this  problem  have 
been  made.  Recently.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  a  copy  of  a  document  en- 
titled "Wanted:  Rules  To  Guide  U.N. 
Peacekeeping  Operations  of  the  Future." 
It  was  written  by  Marion  McVitty.  the 
United  World  Federalist  official  United 
Nations  observer.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  document  is  based  on  ideas  and  con- 
cepts which  all  of  us  should  consider. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mrs.  McVitty's  paper  be  printed  in 
the  Recoed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  will  be  20  years  old  in 
June  of  this  year.  Although  much  has 
been  made  of  its  recent  problems,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  United  Nations 
has  been  of  major  service  to  humanity  in 
those  20  years. 

The  problems  of  the  United  Nations 
are  a  test  of  our  will  to  work  for  a  world 
where  world  peace  and  world  law  can 
become  a  reality.  This  is  a  great  chal- 
lenge to  this  administration  and  to  this 
Congress. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  many  people 
scoffed  at  Vice  President  Humphrey 
when  he  became  the  Senate's  one-man 
subcommittee  on  disarmament.  Yet 
from  his  studies  and  his  thinking  came 
the  tools  which  enabled  us  to  deal  in- 
telligently with  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  the  test  ban  treaty. 

As  Ambassador  Stevenson  has  so  aptly 
put  it,  we  have  "No  mission  but  peace,  no 
enemy  but  war."  Let  us  not  delay  in  pro- 
viding our  future  peacekeeping  forces. 
If  the  task  is  impossible,  then  let  us 
know  why.  If  it  is  possible,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  then  let  us  begin. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Wanted:    Rttles  To   GtrroE  U.N.  Pe.^ce- 

KEEPING  OPER.^TIONS  OF  THE  FUTtJKE 

(By  Marlon  H.  McVltty) 
introduction 

Tlie  course  of  International  events  since 
the  United  Nations  was  founded  has  caused 
the  international  organization  to  evolve  new 
methods,  based  on  new  concepts,  in  order  to 
fulfill  its  primary  purpose  of  maintaining 
world  peace. 

As  envisioned  In  the  U.N.  Charter,  collec- 
tive security  was  generally  supposed  to  re- 
quire collective  military  action  to  prevent  or 
repel  aggression.  In  the  case  of  Korea  the 
United  Nations  Implemented  its  charter 
powers  In  these  terms  and  used  collective 
armed  forces  on  the  side  of  the  victim  of  an 
armed  attack. 

At  ^hat  time  the  United  Nations  could 
hardly  have  Justified  Its  further  existence 
had  It  not  thus  demonstrated  that  aggres- 
sion would  not  be  tolerated.  The  use  of  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  was 
successfully  halted  on  that  occasion— by  the 
use  of  war  as  an  instrtunent  of  International 
policy. 
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Since  Korea,  this  approach  to  collective 
security  has  been  refined  by  dint  ol  circum- 
stances, ingenuity,  and  liberal  charter  in- 
terpretation. In  the  Middle  East.  In  Congo. 
Cyprus,  and  elsewhere  the  United  Nations 
has  undertaken  peacekeeping  operations  di- 
rected toward  the  more  impartial  service  of 
law  and  order.  Tlie  collective  military  con- 
tingents deployed  have  been  used  to  serve 
a  police  function.  They  have  been  author- 
ized to  use  only  a  minimum  of  force,  and 
only  as  a  last  resort,  in  self-defense  in  carry- 
ing out  the  particular  UN.  mandate.  Paci- 
fication of  a  crisis  has  been  attempted  with 
a  minimum  of  prejudice  to  the  rights  and 
claims  of  the  parties  in  a  settlement  cf  the 
dispute. 

Although  new  concepts  and  new  practices 
relating  to  international  collective  security 
are  as  yet  scarcely  emerging  from  contro- 
versy and  confusion,  there  is  a  discernible 
consolidation  cf  favorable  opinion  regard- 
ing them.  In  the  course  of  the  evolutionary 
process  described — whether  as  cause  or  ef- 
fect— the  world  community  seems  to  have 
developed  a  more  enlightened  attitude 
toward  collective  security,  and  an  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  pursued  henceforth  by 
more  morally  acceptable  means  than  those 
envisioned  by  chapter  VII  of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

MAJOR    POLITICOLEC.\L    AND    OPERATIONAL 
PROBLEMS    ENCOUNTERED  ' 

Misunderstandings  appear  to  have  arisen 
out  of  a  confusion  of  the  new  impartial 
pacification  method  with  coercive  enforce- 
ment action  associated  with  articles  42  and 
43  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  In  Congo,  for  in- 
stance, the  Lumumba  government  and  cer- 
tain African  states  which  contributed  U.N. 
contingents  were  disappointed  that  the  U.N. 
peace  force  requested  to  assist  the  central 
Congo  Government  did  not  fight  on  its  side 
against  secessionist  factions.  Similarly,  the 
Turkish  Government  seems  now  to  expect 
the  U.N.  force  in  Cyprus  to  enforce  the 
treaties  of  guarantee,  although  the  treaties 
are  one  of  the  major  issuss  in  dispute.  Fi- 
nally, the  Soviet  Union  has  contended  that 
military  measures  not  carried  out  in  strict 
conformity  witlv  the  provisions  of  chapter 
VII  of  the  charter  are  Illegal,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  U.N.  peace  forces  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Congo,  and  Cyprus  have  been  de- 
ployed by  voluntary  consent  to  maintain  in- 
ternational security  by  more  peaceful  means. 

Political  opposition  to  the  new  concept 
of  collective  security,  however,  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  overt  expressions  noted 
above.  In  varying  degrees  most  U.N.  mem- 
bers have  indicated  political  doubts  and 
constitutional  reservations  about  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations  of  a  kind  not  specified, 
or  even  foreseen,  by  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. The  general  politlcolegal  malaise  is 
reflected  in  the  ambivalence  of  U.N.  member 
governments  between  their  occasional  acute- 
ly felt  need  for  interposing  a  U.N.  peace 
force  and  their  more  constant  unwillingness 
to  face  the  international  obligations  in- 
volved. It  is  expressed  In  the  general  in- 
clination of  most  U.N.  members  to  keep  U.N. 
peacekeeping  machinery  ad  hoc  in  order  to 
be  able  to  give,  or  withhold,  support  for 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  on  the  merits 
of  each  case  as  it  arises. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  unlikely  in  most  fu- 
ture international  emergencies  that  the  de- 
velopment of  international  peacekeeping 
theory  and  practice  which  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years  will  be  reversed  by  a  return 
to  the  coercive  collective  security  measures 
expressly  provided  by  the  U.N.  Charter  as  it 
stands.  It  is  no  more  realistic  to  suppose 
that  United  Nations  Charter  amendments, 
capable  of  spelling  out  the  new  peacekeeping 
method,  could  be  agreed  upon  in  the  near 
future.  Yet  between  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions which  are  unlikely  to  be  operable 
and  constitutional  revisions  not  ^et  attain- 


able there  is  a  legal  vaciuim  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  new  type  of  peacekeeping 
operation  is  certainly  consistent  with  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  UJJ.  Charter, 
and  if  the  charter  is  otherwise  silent  on  the 
matter,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  permissive. 
Tlie  misunderstandings,  disaffection  and  fi- 
nancial irresponsibility  evidenced  may  well 
be  due,  however,  to  a  constitutional  per- 
missiveness which,  not  being  delimited,  al- 
lows far  too  much  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  implementation. 

In  that  legal  "limbo,"  legal  uncertainties 
h;\ve  prompted  U.N.  members  to  let  political 
expediency  determine  to  a  dangerous  degree 
national  positions  on  momentous  interna- 
tional issues. 

The  absence  of  precise  U.N.  legal  rights  and 
functions  have  also  impeded  U.N.  operations 
in  the  field.  Ex;3erience  with  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  (UNEF),  United  Nations 
Force  in  the  Congo  (ONUC),  and  United  Na- 
tions Peacekeeping  Force  in  Cyprus  (UN- 
FICYP)  reveals  that  the  following  opera- 
tional difficulties  have  been  encountered, 
because  of  politico-lesal  inadequacies: 

First,  the  U.N.  has  encountered  operational 
difficulties  in  the  Middle  East.  Congo,  and 
Cyprus  because  it  was  either  not  agreed,  or 
not  clear,  that  U  N.  police  were  not  deployed 
to  take  the  side  of  one  party  against  another 
by  combining  U.N.  military  force  with  the 
military  force  of  the  victim  in  order  to  de- 
cide the  Issue  by  combat; 

Second,  because  UNEF.  ONUC,  and  UN- 
FICYP  were  not  established  under  articles 
42  and  43  of  chapter  VII  of  the  charter,  the 
U.N.  contingents  in  tliese  areas  could  be  with- 
drawn at  will  by  the  nations  contributing 
them,  and  the  host  country  (theoretically  at 
least)  could  expel  them  at  its  pleasure,  thus 
leaving  the  Secretary  General  in  doubt  as  to 
the  means  to  fulfill  his  mandate; 

Third,  member  governments  have  used 
v.lth  impunity  the  withdrawal  of  forces  and 
the  withholding  of  funds  as  political  tools 
with  which  to  influence  the  particular  in- 
cident, or  the  international  situation  as  a 
whole,  so  that  efficacy  and  economy  were 
threatened  by  political  variants; 

Fourth,  under  present  circumstances  the 
U.N.  cannot  have  preponderant  force  vls- 
a-vis  major  powers  or  the  combined  military 
strength  of  several  well-armed  states,  but 
In  the  Middle  East,  Congo,  and  Cyprus  the 
United  Nations  has  not  had  preponderant 
power  even  over  the  purely  local  forces  in 
those  areas,  so  that  U.N.  operations  were 
often  at  the  mercy  of  local  authorities; 

Fifth,  in  Congo,  the  U.N.  Charter  injunc- 
tion against  U.N.  Intervention  In  matters 
"which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  a  state"  complicated  fulfill- 
ment of  the  U.N.  mandate  and  may  have 
prolonged  the  Congo  crisis,  and  the  same  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  pertain  In  Cyprus,  so  that 
It  is  pertinent  to  question  whether  complete 
internal  sovereignty  Is  always  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  world  peace  during 
an  international  emergency: 

Sixth,  controversy  arose  In  connection  with 
the  Katanga  secession  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  legitimate  degree  of  force  to  be  exerted  by 
U.N.  police  in  fulfilling  a  peacekeeping  man- 
date: 

Seventh.  In  UNEF.  ONUC.  and  UNFICYP 
each  national  contingent  Is  subject  to  its 
own  military  discipline,  and  to  its  own  na- 
tional authorities  In  the  case  of  civilian 
crimes  in  the  host  country,  so  that  U.N. 
forces  do  not  receive  uniform  treatment  for 
similar  misbehavior,  or  criminal  acts; 

Eighth,  in  Cyprus,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  Congo,  the  U.N.  was  not  in  a  position  to 
prevent  escalation  of  the  emergency  by  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  additional  arma- 
ments and  the  Increase  of  contending  forces 
in   the  crisis  area; 

Ninth,  a  U.N.  force,  which  Is  not  fighting 
a  war  to  Ftop  a  war  as  In  Korea,  may  be 
opposed    or    impeded    by    recalcitrant    Indi- 


viduals (mercenaries,  leaders  of  Irregulars) 
not  under  the  immediate  control  of  any  na- 
tional government,  but  the  U.N.  does  not 
have  direct  competence  over  such  individuals. 
In  the  light  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  Is 
concluded  that  prompt  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  formulation  of  legal  guide- 
lines which  could  be  generally  applied  to 
future  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
type  under  discussion  without  revision,  or 
violation,  of  the  present  U.N.  Charter.  Fur- 
thermore, to  meet  adequately  the  problems 
described,  an  agreed  Instrument  of  rules 
would  seem  to  be  required  which  would  be 
somewhat  more  than  a  status-of-forces 
agreement. 

CONDITIONS    INVOLVED 

Past  attempts  to  Improvise  poiltlco-legal 
guidelines  after  a  crisis  has  arisen  in  which 
U.N.  Is  involved  have  given  rise  to  dimcultlcs 
that  might  be  obviated  v-  advance  planning 
In  an  atmosphere  of  objectivity  and  calm. 
At  the  same  time,  situations  requiring  U.N. 
peacekeeping  machinery  vary  widely  in  na- 
ture and  extent,  so  that  future  needs  can- 
not be  definitely  foreseen.  Therefore,  the 
general  rules  that  may  be  prepared  and 
agreed  in  advance  of  future  emergencies 
must  allow  for  flexibility  In  their  application. 

It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  U.N.  member 
governments  are  more  willing  to  act.. under 
the  stimulus  of  a  crisis  than  they"  are  to 
make  plans  and  accept  obligations  to  meet 
future  emergencies  in  the  abstract.  Fear 
and  Immediate  self-interest  arc  strong  goads 
to  action  when  actual  danger  threatens, 
while  preparations  for  greater  efficiency  In 
meeting  hypothetical  crises  tend  to  magnify 
the  onus  of  obligations  without  carrying 
sufficient  conviction  that  such  virtues  "will 
have  their  own  reward." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful, efforts  to  prepare  legal  guidelines  in 
advance  must  closely  approximate  the  abil- 
ity to  "have  one's  cake  and  eat  it"  In  two 
important  respects.  The  benefits  of  plan- 
ning must  be  provided  without  impairing 
flexibility  of  performance.  Tlie  dynamic 
motivation  to  act  in  an  emergency  must  not 
be  inhibited  by  too  onerous  preconditions 
produced   by  forethought. 

It  Is  believed  that  these  conditions  can  be 
kept  In  balance  to  the  general  satisfaction 
if  the  proposals  for  guidelines  combine  legal 
"teeth"  for  the  international  organization 
while  preserving  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible the  voluntary  character  of  commit- 
ments to  be  made  by  member  nations.  The 
"teeth"  must  be  available  when  needed. 
National  governments  should  be  able  to  re- 
view their  voluntary  commitments  in  the 
light  of  actual  events. 

It  is  believed  that  the  conditions  thus  out- 
lined can  be  met  by  the  formulation  of  tem- 
porary powers  for  the  United  Nations  In 
emergencies,  aod  of  safeguards  against  mis- 
use of  U.N.  peace  forces. 

TEMPORARY     U.N.     POWERS     IN      AN     EMERGENCY 

In  a  local  corrununlty  when  a  disaster,  or 
other  emergency,  has  made  unusual  protec- 
tive measures  necessary,  martial  law  is  insti- 
tuted. In  such  local  crises,  although  mili- 
tary forces  ^are  used,  their  function  Is 
primarily  a  large-scale  police  action.  The 
military  rule  is  known  to  be  temporary  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  claims 
of  those  involved,  or  to  the  restoration  of 
full  local  civilian  authority. 

It  Is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  draw  a  per- 
fect analogy  between  martial  law  in  the 
event  of  local  emergencies  and  U.N.  peace- 
keeping capabilities  in  an  international 
crisis.  There  Is,  however,  enough  similarity 
in  the  two  situations  to  illuminate  a  poten- 
tial application  of  the  general  principle  to 
United  Nations  collective  security  actions. 

When  a  crisis  arises  In  which  the  United 
Nations  Is  requested  to  take  emergency  po- 
licing action,  the  U.N.  could  be  given  emer- 
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eency  powers,  defined  to  meet  the  pa-ticu- 
lar  situation,  applicable  to  the  geographical 
area  and  to  the  parties  concerned,  for  an 
agreed  period  of  time  specified  at  the  outset 
and  renewable  if  necessary. 

The  heart  of  this  suggestion  Is  the  possi- 
bility that  in  an  emergency  there  may  be 
some  willing  suspension  of  national  sover- 
eignty to  the  extent  immediately  required 
for  the  limited  time  specified. 

United  Nations  experience  to  date,  par- 
ticularly with  UNEF,  ONUC,  and  UNFICYP. 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  powers  which  the 
U.N.  might  need  to  expedite  emergency  po- 
licing actions  in  future.  These  powers  in 
turn  suggest  certain  safeguards  which  might 
be  required  to  Insure  against  abuses.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  understood  that  the  powers 
and  safeguards  outlined  hereafter  cannot  be 
considered  definitive,  but  should  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  what  should,  and  could,  be 
done. 

TEMPORARY    POWERS    INDICATED 

The  United  Nations  should  have  control 
of  the  forces  placed  at  Its  disposal.  During 
the  agreed  emergency  period,  contingents 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  withdrawn 
by  contributing  states  or  to  be  expelled  by 
the  host  territory  without  United  Nations 
permission.  Tlie  United  Nations  should  be 
permitted  to  institute  common  disciplinary 
standards  for  all  national  contingents  in  an 
emergency  force,  and  the  U.N.  should  be 
responsible  for  the  consistency  of  their 
application. 

The  United  Nation.^  should  have  the  right 
to  internationalize,  disarm,  or  otherwise  neu- 
tralize local  armed  forces  In  the  host  terri- 
tory.   U.N.  contingents  are  usually  insuffi- 
cient  to  give  the   U.N.   preponderant   force 
in   the    area    of    a    peacekeeping    operation. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  local  forces  as 
a  whole,  or  In  part,  may  oppose,  or  obstruct, 
a    U.N.    mandate.     By    "internationalizing," 
or  incorporating,  local  forces  to  augment  its 
own,  or  by  "neutralizing"  or  disarming  local 
forces,  particularly  "Irregulars"   (uniformed 
or  unidentified  armed  bands  not  under  the 
full  control  of  local  authorities),  the  United 
Nations    might    accomplish    its    objectives  / 
without  unduly   enlarging   the   number   of/ 
contributed  contingents,  and  maintain  cony 
trol  with  a  minimum  use  of  force.  / 

The  United  Nations  should  be  able  to  coa- 
trol  unauthorized  assistance  from  outsme 
the  area  of  U.N.  operations.  When  it  is 
advisable  for  the  U.N.  to  decide  that  outside 
assistance  shall  not  be  given  to  any  of  the 
parties  involved  In  an  emergency  situation 
except  through  the  United  Nations,  itself, 
the  Unit€d  Nations  should  be  able  to  errforce 
that  stipulation.  It  should,  therefore,  have 
the  right  to  halt  the  Importation  pi  un- 
authorized materials  and  personnrf.  or  to 
take  them  into  custody.  Effectlveineasures 
to  this  end  would  presumably  irfclude  the 
right  of  search,  the  control  of  voqAb,  railways, 
airports,  etc.  to  the  extent  ne^ssary.  The 
power  suggested  in  the  next  paragraph  would 
also  be  an  adjunct  to  this  eafl. 

The  United  Nations  should  have  compe- 
tence over  individuals  opoKlng,  or  impeding, 
a  U.N.  mandate.  Recafcltrant  Individuals 
Involved  In  a  particular  emergency  situation 
should  be  liable  tcyU.N.  apprehension,  de- 
tention and  dlspoaitlon.  A  U.N.  legal  unit 
%o\\\a.  no  dpubU  need  to  be  available  to 
undertake  the  proper  disposal  of  such  cases. 
Individuals  likely  to  come  under  U.N.  com- 
petence in  this  sense  would  know  in  advance 
what  actions  would  make  them  liable  to 
U.N.  apprehension  and  within  what  geo- 
graphical area  this  could  occur. 

U.N.  forces  should  be  authorised  to  use  the 
minimum  degree  of  force  necessary  to  fulfill 
ihelr  mandate.  U.N.  forces  should  have  the 
right  of  self-defense  when  physically  at- 
tacked. They  should  have  the  right  to  use 
force  as  a  last  resort  in  maintaining  their 
essential  positions,  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  supply,  to  gain  access  to  the  whole 


area  covered  by  their  mandate,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  suggested  in  these  rules.  By 
the  judicious  application  of  one  or  another 
of  these  legitimate  uses  of  minimum  force 
after  negotiation  and  persuasion  have  failed, 
the  U.N.  police  should  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
functions  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  mandates. 

The  U.N.  must  have  dependable  sources  of 
revenue  to  cover  the  cost  of  emergency  op- 
erations undertaken.  Although  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
may  be  dealt  with  as  a  separate  problem,  an 
agreed  special  formula  for  emergency  as- 
sessments Is  a  proper  adjunct  to  other  legal 
rules  governing  U.N.  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. Should  such  a  formula  and  other 
financing  methods  be  adopted  in  isolation 
from  the  other  temporary  powers  suggested 
here,  the  formula  and  methods  might  there- 
after be  added  to  them. 


INDICATED    SAFEGUARDS 

Strict  adherence  to  the  volimtary  nature 
of  UJ*.  peacekeeping  actions  undertaken 
without  reference  to  chapter  VII  of  the  char- 
ter should  be  maintained.  The  host  terri- 
tory shomd  not  be  subjected  to  temporary 
U.N.  poMJers  without  its  consent.  A  nation 
requesting  U.N.  assistance,  or  permitting  a 
U.N.  opwation  in  its  territory,  would  know  in 
advancf  that  this  entailed  assent  to  the  pos- 
sible tinporary  suspension  of  certain  lutcf- 
nal  pierogatlves  identified  with  domestic 
jurisdiction  as  enumerated  above.  Similarly, 
U.N.  members  would  offer  to  contribute  con- 
tingents only  if  they  were  willing  to  leave 
then/ at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations 
for  Jn  agreed  and  specified  period  in  a  par- 
ticular crisis  situation. 

..Ited  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  should 
notf  be  deployed  to  decide  an  issue  by  force 
of  /combat.     It  should  be  understood   that 
U  N.  peacekeeping  operations  are  undertaken 
tc/paclfy  a  threat  to,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
rather  than  to  determine  the  outcome  of  the 
cause.     Settlement  of  the  issues  in  dispute 
should  be  sought  by  other  agencies.     U.N. 
Police  should,  therefore,  be  deployed  In  the 
/interest   of  law  and  order,  and  not  on  the 
'  side  of  any  of  the  parties,  no  matter  how 
Just  the  case  of  any  one  of  them  may  seem. 
None  of  the  temporary  powers  of  the  U.N. 
should  be  permitted  to  prejudice  the  inter- 
nal   political    and    constitutional    situation 
within  host  territories,  or  the  status  quo  ante 
of  the  parties.    U.N.  police  action  should  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  be  undertaken 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims,  or 
positions  of  the  parties.    This  safeguarding 
principle  has  been  recognized  as  valid  in  the 
past  and  has  been  p\irsued  in  practice.    How- 
ever, It  may  be  well  to  formalize  It  in  rela- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  temporary  U.N.  au- 
thority.   "Internationalization"  or  "neutral- 
ization" of  local  forces,  for  instance,  should 
not  be  undertaken  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
strain the  troops  of  one  faction  while  leaving 
the  troops  of  another  faction  free  to  gain 
advantage.     Nor  should  one  faction  be  free 
to  import  arms  whUe  the  other  is  not. 

Limiting  factors  should  restrain  undue 
use  of  force  by  U.N.  police.  Two  of  the  pro- 
posed U.N.  temporary  powers  should  by  their 
nature  tend  to  limit  the  need  to  use  force  In 
carrying  out  a  U.N.  mandate.  No  military 
force  and  little  police  coercion  should  be 
required  to  exercise  competence  over  recalci- 
trant individuals,  and  this  competence 
should  reduce  the  likelihood  of  concerted 
opposition  by  depriving  it  of  leadership. 
The  power  to  "internationalize"  or  "neu- 
tralize" local  forces  in  whole  or  In  part 
should  give  the  U.N.  preponderant  power  in 
the  area,  and  recognition  of  the  fact  of  that 
preponderance  should  deter  armed  opposi- 
tion to  the  fulfillment  of  a  U.N.  mandate.  A 
further  safeguard  against  undue  recourse  to 
force  might  be  appended  in  the  form  of 
peaceful  procedures  to  be  followed  prior  to 
the  use  of  force  by  UJI.  police  in  exercising 
their    authority,    or    in    maintaining    their 


positions,  contact  with  each  other,  or  access 
to  their  facilities  and  to  all  of  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  mandate. 

Extension  of  the  emergency  period  shoulc 
require  the  consent  of  governments  actl^^ 
involved.     Host    territories    would    \n   Met 
have  a  veto  power  over  the  extenslon^^  an 
emergency  period  which  they  were  ui^ilUng 
to  continue.     Nations   contrlbuting^pontln- 
gents  would  not  be  bound  to  leavjn-hem  at 
the  disposition  of  the  U.N.  for  ajpfextenslon 
of  the  emergency  period  wlthoyT  their  fur- 
ther consent.     However,  other  jfctions  might 
be  willing  to  replace  the  contingents  which 
might  be  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  Initial 
period.     Such      newly     Volunteered      forces 
would  then  become  bdnnd  to  U.N.  disposi- 
tion for  the  duration  #  the  extended  period. 
Recourse   to   legalAppeal   should   be   pro- 
vided for  indlvldu^  who  might  come  under 
temporary     U.N.  iPompetence.     While    such 
individuals  migmt  be  able  in  due  covu-se  to 
obtain  redressi^f  grievances  through  their 
own  natlonali^overnments,  statelessness  or 
other    imp^ments,    might    prevent    them 
from  doin^o.    An  appropriate  International 
tribunal  i^ght  be  set  up  ad  hoc  in  a  place 
remo^iq^rom  the  emergency  area  in  order 
to  jaSure   that   all   Individuals   affected   by 
jurisdiction  would  have  access  to  prompt 
and  equitable  i-ppeal. 

Executive  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of 
temporary    powers   may    require    a    broader 
U.N.  base.    The  Secretary  General  should  be 
the  chief  executive  and  administrative  offi- 
cial responsible  fbr  carrying  out  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operation.    In  the  execution  of  tem- 
porary    emergency     powers,     the     personal 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  General  might 
be  expected  to  be  increased  by  the  exten- 
sion  of    actual    U.N.   authority,   and    to   t>e 
reduced  by  the  greater  precision  and  clarity 
of   his   mandate.     It   is   possible,    therefore, 
that  the  area  in  which  he,  himself,  would 
render  decisions  might  be  considerably  nar- 
rowed,  but  within   that  narrowed   area  his 
personal  decisions  might  be  more  momen- 
tous.    To   insure   the   maximum   degree   of 
confidence  in  the  U.N.   executive.  It  might 
be  wise  to  formalize  the  device  of  "advisory 
committees"  with  which  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral   consulted    in   carrying    out    the   UNEF 
and  ONUC  operations.    An  appropriate  com- 
mitteee,  similarly  composed  for  each  future 
emergency  action  might  have  certain  limited 
powers  pro  tern  as  an  executive  arm  of  the 
Assembly  or  Security  Council.     These  pow- 
ers should  probably  be  no  more  than  the 
right  to  determine  the  final  directive  If  a 
decision  of  real  moment  had  to  be  made 
which  was  not  clearly  covered  by  Assembly 
or    Security   Council   resolutions,    and   over 
which   the  U.N.   membership  might  be   too 
evenly  divided,  or  be  otherwise  incapable  of 
prompt  clarifying  action. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  and  safeguards 
of  the  type  suggested,  the  agreed  instrument 
of  rules  should  at  the  outset  define  the  new 
concept  of  collective  security  as  separate  and 
distinct  from  coercive  enforcement  action 
under  chapter  VII  of  the  UN.  Charter. 
Chapter  VII  would  remain  valid  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  Intended,  should  the 
need  arise  to  implement  its  provisions. 


ACCEPT  ABILITT 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  "wUling 
suspension"  of  national  sovereignty  re- 
quired to  implement  this  proposal  is  limited 
in  degree,  occasional  in  time,  not  fully  ap- 
plicable to  all  members  in  every  event,  and 
susceptible  of  review  by  governments  In  the 
light  of  known  circumstances.  The  volun- 
tary commitment  of  U.N.  member  govern- 
ments would  pass  through  several  stages, 
and  a  number  of  conditioning  factors  would 
Intervene,  before  Uiat  commitment  had  any 
binding  legal  force. 

At  first,  governments  would  be  asked  to 
agree  to  legal  guidelines  for  possible  use  in 
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future  international  emergencies.  There- 
after when  a  crisis  arose  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  the  General  As.-^embly,  would  deter- 
mine if  the  instrument  of  general  rules 
should  be  Invoked  to  meet  the  event.  Should 
it  be  Invoked,  a  further  determination  would 
have  to  be  made  as  to  the  duration  of  Its 
application.  This  might  be  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  a  few  months  or  even  weeks,  or 
longer  according  to  the  apparent  need.  An 
e.ttension  of  the  initial  period  would  require 
still  another  formal  decision  after  some  ex- 
perience had  been  gained. 

Although  there  decisions  would  be  taken 
by  the  usual  method  of  the  appropriate  U.N. 
body  acting  on  the  Issue,  Individual  member 
governments  would  not  thereby  be  bovmd 
against  their  will,  except  In  respect  of  their 
financial  obligation  to  contribute  to  the 
costs.  Otherwise  the  emergency  powers 
would  be  applicable  primarily  to  the  host 
territory  and  to  the  nations  contributing 
contingents.  The  powers  could  not  be  ap- 
plied by  any  U.N.  body  to  these  two  cate- 
gories of  nations  without  their  own  freely 
determined  action — either  In  requesting  U.N. 
assistance,  or  in  volunteering  to  contribute 
forces.  Unauthorized  Intervention  In  an 
emergency  area  would  be  prevented  by  na- 
tional governments  unless  they  had  lost  con- 
trol of  nongovernmental  agencies  or  Indi- 
viduals, in  which  case  the  UN.  would  exer- 
cise a  competence  which  those  governments 
did  not  in  fact  possess.  Deliberate  unau- 
thorized intervention  by  a  government  must 
naturally  be  taken  to  make  that  nation  a 
party  to  the  threat  to  peace,  in  which  case 
U.N.  restraints  upon  it  of  the  limited  char- 
acter described  would  be  a  minimum  form 
of  control  knowingly  Incurred  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  question. 

The  general  application  of  collective  finan- 
cial responsibility  has  already  been  accepted 
In  principle  by  a  very  substantial  number 
of  U.N.  members.  Explicit  definition  of  that 
principle  in  a  special  scale  of  assessments, 
and  clarification  of  the  implications  and 
implementations  of  the  new  concept  of  col- 
lective security  might  serve  to  remove  some 
of  the  political  and  constitutional  reserva- 
tions which  have  impeded  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  financial  obligation  thus  far. 


FLExiarLiTy 
A  further  examination  of  the  procedures 
involved  in  Implementing  an  agreeed  general 
instrument  of  rules  will  show  that  there 
would  be  a  pervading  and  continuous  inter- 
play between  the  available  norms  of  the  legal 
guidelines  and  ad  hoc  decisions  as  to  their 
application. 

The  Instrument  of  rules  would  make  the 
practical  powers  available,  but  an  ad  hoc 
decision  would  determine  when  they  were  to 
be  applied.  The  instrument  might  specify 
permissible  outside  limits  for  the  duration 
of  emergency  powers,  while  an  ad  hoc  deci- 
sion would  be  made  as  to  the  actual  length 
of  the  period  in  a  given  c.ise.  The  instru- 
ment might  specify  that  a  committee  should 
be  established  with  limited  executive  author- 
ity to  augment  that  of  the  SecreUry  General, 
but  the  composition  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  chosen  ad  hoc  to  insure  that  its 
membership  w.as  appropriate  to  the  opera- 
tion being  undertaken.  The  Instrument 
would  give  the  U.N.  control  over  forces  con- 
tributed, but  the  Secretary  General  would 
decide  ad  hoc  which  contingents  volunteered 
could  be  suitably  used. 

IMPLEMENT.ATION 

The  necessary  legal  guidelines  for  future 
t:.N.  peacekeeping  operations  could  be  set 
out  in  a  general  instrument  to  be  adopted 
by  any  seven  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Such  an  instrument  should 
define  the  new  concept  of  collective  security, 
ihe  emergency  powers  which  could  be  in- 


voked by  the  U.N..  and  the  essential  safe- 
guards to  avoid  abuses. 

The  degree  of  legal  planning  proposed  Is 
likely  to  Improve  the  orderly  and  effective 
exercise  of  collective  security  by  the  Inter- 
national organization  without  unduly  cur- 
tailing the  soverign  Independence  of  member 
states. 

Nothing  suggested  violates  the  present 
U.N.  Charter.  The  proposal  Is  based  on  ac- 
cepted principles  contained  therein,  and  on 
precedents  already  set.  At  most  it  interjects 
where  the  charter  is  silent  some  clarifying 
definition  of  proper  and  effective  means  for 
preserving  international  security  without  re- 
course to  armed  combat. 

The  Instrument  required  and  Its  imple- 
mentation conduce  to  the  conviction  that  It 
is  less  formal,  and  less  formidable,  than  a 
supplementary  treaty.  It  is  more  nearly  a 
formulation  of  model  rules  to  guide  rather 
tentative  new  experiments  in  the  more  effi- 
cient exercise  of  executive  operations  under- 
taken to  preserve  world  peace.  Hence,  the 
pre:5ent  Committee  of  21.  or  a  similar  ad  hoc 
body,  might  be  charged  with  preparing  the 
Instrument. 

If  a  general  Instrument  of  rules  of  the 
kind  proposed  could  be  considered  in  the 
absence  of  a  crisis  in  being.  It  Is  believed 
that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  a  substantial 
majority  of  U.N.  members,  and  there  Is  no 
apparent  need  for  Its  unanimous  adoption, 
although  that  would  be  desirable.  Clearly 
unless  it  were  universally  approved,  it  could 
not  be  universally  applied.  However,  It 
might  be  applicable  in  a  given  case  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  warrant  its  use.  even  if 
some  few  States  declined  to  be  bound  by  Its 
provisions.  As  the  U.N.  had  more  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  both  Its  impartiality 
and  its  efficacy  under  these  rules,  the  in- 
strument might  acquire  universal  acceptance 
in  due  course. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Instrument  of 
rules  might  make  the  pa  ties  involved  In  a 
crisis  situation  unwilling  to  request  a  U.N. 
Pe.ice  Force  when  the  Interposition  of  such  a 
force  seemed  essential  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil or  General  Assembly.    Application  of  the 
rules   might  seem   to   the   parties   too  big  a 
price  to  pay  for  pacification  of  an  emergency 
situation  out  of  which  each  side  hoped  for 
some  change  in  the  status  quo,  or  some  ad- 
vantage.    Experience  to  date,  howeve-,  sug- 
gests that  a  U.N.  Peace  Force  is  not  now  re- 
quested unless  those  concerned  cannot  gain 
their  ends  or  control  the  situation  by  any 
means  available  to  them.    Should  such  rules 
as   are    suggested   here    actually    inhibit   re- 
course  to   U.N.   peacekeeping   operations,   It 
may  be  pertinent  to  question  whether  with- 
out such  rules  the  U.N.  should  in  future  be- 
come   Involved    In    peacekeeping    operations 
m    which    it    may    be    overwhelmed    or   dis- 
credited.    Perhaps,  it  would  now  be  wiser  to 
set    the    minimum    terms    likely    to    Insure 
successful    U.N.    action    before    the    U.N.    Is 
thrust  Into  precarious  efforts  to  save  well- 
nigh    hopeless    situations.      In    the    anxiety 
attendant  upon  serious  crises,  It  is  likely  that 
proper  rules  will  be  acceptable  as  reasonable 
terms   by   both   the   parties   and   the   world 
community  as  a  whole. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1564  >  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morniiig  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
believe  that  this  request  has  been  cleared 
all  the  way  around,  especially  with  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Louisiana 
(Mr.   EllemderI    and  the   distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Er- 
viNl,  the  author  of  the  amendment  now 
pending,  and  the  minority  leadership  as 
well.     I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 
there  be  a  vote  on  the  pending  Eivin 
amendment  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon, with  the  proviso  that  if  the  request 
of   the   President   for  additional   funds. 
embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution  447. 
is  reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  the  Senate,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent  agreement   of   yestcrdny, 
will  start  debate  thereon  immediately: 
that  if  House  Joint  Resolution  447  is  not 
disposed  of  this  afternoon,  debate  will  re- 
sume   thereon    immediately    after    the 
prayer  tomorrow:  and.  that,  if  necessary, 
action  on  the  Ei-vin  amendment  may  be 
delayed  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  something  of  that  order,  because 
of  that  contingency. 

There  would  be  no  morning  hour  in 
such  situation:  and,  before  a  vote  would 
be  taken,  at  least  15  minutes  would  be 
allocated  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
and  the  mn.iirity  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object,  I  should  like  to  have  at  least 
an  hour  in  which  to  explain  my  amend- 
ment. However,  we  could  adjust  the 
time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can 
be  assured  of  an  hour's  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  also  like  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can 
be  assured  of  that,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?     There  is  a  sufficient 
second.    The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.   President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,    because    tlie    two    leaders    arc 
agreed  on  this  arrangement,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  shall  continue  to  object  to  uiian- 
imous-consent  requests  on  most  legisla- 
lation  pending  in  the  Senate,  but  I  shall 
never  object  to  such  a  request  when  it 
concerns  a  measure  which  I  consider  to 
be  of  an  emergency  nature,  although  I 
disagree  with  the  President  that  his  re- 
quest involves  any  emergency.     He  has 
the  authority  to  transfer  funds,  anyway. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  considers  it 
to  be  an  emergency,  and  I  shall  cooperate 
so  that  the  Senate  can  reach  a  vote. 

I  have  one  parliamentary  suggestion  to 
make  tp  the  distinguished  majority  and 
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minority  leaders.  As  the  majority  leader 
knows,  I  agreed  with  him  yesterday  to  go 
along  with  the  5-hour  limitation.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  were  not  happy  about  it. 
They  did  not  know  about  it.  I  was  not 
present  when  the  request  was  actually 
put.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  check 
the  Record.  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
quorum  call  was  called  in  advance. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  think  that  anything  would  par- 
ticularly be  lost  if  we  offered  this  agree- 
ment this  afternoon  after  there  had 
been  a  quorum  call,  so  that  no  one  can 
say  that  we  entered  into  the  agreement 
without  a  quorum  call,  although  I  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  right  to  a  quorum 
call.  However.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
avoid  any  possible  basis  for  criticism  of 
any  action  which  we  may  pursue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  perfectly  agreeable.  I  point 
out  that  there  was  a  quorum  call  which 
was  withdrawn  just  before  the  request. 
Mr.  MORSE.  But  the  agreement  had 
not  been  suggested. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
should  hope  that  we  do  not  set  the  prece- 
dent that  if  some  Senator  offers  an 
amendment  and  is  ready  to  have  his 
amendment  voted  on.  and  the  leadership 
is  opposed  to  the  amendment  but  is  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  limitation,  we  would  be 
unable  to  have  a  time  limitation  without 
clearing  it  with  evei-y  Senator.  The  au- 
thor of  an  amendment  has  complete 
power  over  his  amendment  until  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered.  He  may  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
merely  suggesting  what  I  think  is  a 
peaceful  approach  to  the  parliamentary 
prot)lem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  interest  of  comity,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ^all 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  majority  leader? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
.subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
.it  2  p.m.  on  Thursday,  May  6,  1965,  on  the 
Ervin  amendment.  No.  135.  to  the  substitute 
amendment  by  Senators  Mansfield  and 
DiRKSEN,  No.  124.  as  amended,  for  the  bill 
(S.  1564),  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Senate,  operating  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of  May  4. 
1965,  passes  House  Joint  Resolution  447,  mak- 
ing a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1965  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes,  on  Wednesday.  May  5. 
1965.  Should  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 447  not  be  concluded   on   Wednesday, 


May  5.  then  on  Thursday.  May  6,  after  Its 
passag3.  the  consideration  of  which  will  be 
continued  immediately  following  the  prayer 
on  that  day.  debate  of  the  so-called  Ervin 
amendment  will  be  continued  for  not  more 
than  2  hours  following  the  passage  of  the 
said  bill  (H.J.  Res.  447)  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders:  Provided  further.  That  the 
last  15  minutes  of  the  above-allotted  time  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and 
the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  clarify  the  record  still  further — 
I  liave  sent  word  to  both  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  who  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Chamber,  and  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  NeviL_York  [Mr.  Javits] 
who  is  in  the  Chamber — I  vi'ould  like  to 
ask  the  following  question:  When  is  it 
anticipated  that  the  so-called  poll  tax 
amendment  will  be  before  the  Senate, 
and  when  is  it  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  vote? 

Before  the  Senator  from  New  York 
answers,  let  me  say  that  we  have  now  an 
agreement  to  vote  on  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assume,  therefore,  Mr. 
President,  that  tomorrow  will  see  the  con- 
clusion of  action  on  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment and  the  conclusion  of  the  appro- 
priation problem  sometime  tomorrow 
afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  our  antic- 
ipation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  not  present 
at  the  moment,  but  I  believe  he  is  prob- 
ably prepared  to  submit  his  amendment 
today,  giving  Members  of  the  Senate  a 
chance  to  consider  it,  and  I  believe  if 
Friday  is  devoted  to  that  amendment, 
which  we  consider  of  great  importance, 
we  ought  to  be  ready,  if  the  majority 
leader  feels  so  disposed,  to  vote  on  it  on 
Monday.  As  soon  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  arrives,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  much  trouble  about  arrang- 
ing that,  perhaps  by  unanimous  consent, 
if  the  majority  leader  so  desires. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  is 
agreeable.  As  I  understand  it,  the  as- 
sumption of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  is  that  the  Kennedy 
amendment  will  be  introduced  and  laid 
down  at  the  desk  today;  that  there  will 
be  debate  on  it  on  Friday,  provided  House 
Joint  Resolution  447  and  the  Ervin 
amendment  both  are  disposed  of  on  to- 
morrow: and  that  a  vote  is  very  likely  on 
the  poll  tax  amendment  on  Monday,  that 
the  Senator  is  not  unwilling  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  time  certain  for  a 
vote,  provided  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  agrees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assume  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  says  "laid  down,"  he 
means  will  be  presented.  It  cannot  be 
laid  down  until  it  is  made  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  it  will  be  in- 
troduced today ;  in  view  of  these  develop- 
ments there  will  not  be  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion this  week. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  been  waiting  for  some 
days  to  speak  on  the  poll  tax  amendment, 
not  at  great  length,  but  I  have  a  great 
interest  in  that  question.  I  wish  to  make 
sure,  whatever  arrangement  is  made, 
that  I  shall  have  a  chance  to  give  my 
views  on  that  question,  which  I  think  is 
an  important  one. 

What  is  the  present  plan  with  refer- 
ence to  the  poll  tax  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  poll  tax 
amendment  will  be  debated  all  day  Fri- 
day and  perhaps  a  unanimous-consent 
request  can  be  agreed  upon  for  a  vote 
thereon  for  Monday,  but  we  must  wait 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  to  come  into 
Chamber  before  we  can  propound  the 
request. 

Mr;  CLA^K.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  heard  conflict- 
ing stories  as  to  whether  the  leadership 
intends  today  to  bring  up  for  discussion 
and  possibly  for  a  vote,  under  the  5-hour 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  ap- 
propriation for  $700  million  for  Vietnam. 
I  would  hope  very  much  that  that  would 
not  be  done.  I  should  like  to  speak  at 
reasonable  length  in  that  regard  and 
should  like  to  have  my  views  reasonably 
well  matured. 

Justice  Holmes  once  said,  when  he 
came  in  with  a  very  long  opinion,  that  he 
apologized  to  his  colleagues  but  he  did 
not  have  time  to  write  a  short  one.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  of  veiT 
great  moment  because  the  Senate  and 
the  world  are  interested.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not  rush  the  measure 
through  without  giving  Senators  at  least 
an  opportunity  overnight  to  prepare 
their  statements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  my 
original  intention,  but  if  the  Senator  will 
recall  by  the  terms  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  it  was  agreed  to  that 
the  President's  proposal  would  become 
the  pending  business  immediately  upon 
being  reported  to  the  Senate:  that  the 
present  pending  business.  S.  1564.  would 
be  laid  aside  temporarily;  and  that  5 
hours  would  be  allotted  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  447. 

However,  a  number  of  factors  have 
come  up  which  seem  to  indicate  that  if 
the  bill  is  passed  by  the  House  and 
brought  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  spend  2  or  3  hours 
on  it  and  complete  consideration  tomor- 
row, prior  to  a  vote  on  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment; it  was  for  these  reasons  that  I 
presented  the  request  with  such  elastic- 
ity. 

I  realize  that  this  is  not  too  satisfac- 
tory to  many  Senators,  and  they  have 
made  their  position  known  to  me  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  I  sympathize  with 
them.  But,  it  is  the  best  way  I  can  think 
of  to  arrive  at  a  solution  which  may  be 
acceptable  in  some  degree  to  most  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  further? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  CLARK  I  should  like  to  support 
my  leadership.  Of  course.  I  will  do  so  in 
this  instance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  majority  leader  can  do  this,  because 
he  has  the  highest  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  has 
the  power. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  procedures  that  a 
majority  or  a  minority  leader  agree  to 
follow  I  find  myself  in  accord  with  many, 
and  some  I  do  not  because  they  do  not 
express  the  will  of  the  Senate.  Why  the 
unseemly  haste?  I  believe  that  a  mat- 
ter of  such  grave  importance  might  go 
over  at  least  24  hours  after  the  House 
has  acted,  particularly  since  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate — and  I  am  not 
criticizing  it.  other  than  to  say  it  is  an 
unusual  procedure — has  already  ap- 
proved the  bill  subject  to  approval  by  the 
House,  which  is  certainly  not  the  way 
appropriation  measures  are  handled  in 
the  Senate.  As  I  have  said,  I  yield  to 
my  colleasue  in  this  matter,  but  this  is 
a  very  important  issue  and  I  should 
like  to  have  overnight  to  prepare  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  certainly  do  not  by  any 
means  'disagree  with  his  thesis  about  the 
time  situation.  It  so  happens  that  in 
this  respect,  a  set  of  circumstances  has 
arisen  which  places  the  leadership  in  a 
delicate  position.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  usual,  is  most  gracious 
and  understanding  of  the  position  in 
which  the  leadership  finds  itself.  I  as- 
sure him  that  it  is  not  my  personal  doing. 
P\indamentally  I  agree  on  the  question 
of  time  and  continuity  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  role  of 
majority  leader  I  have  to  do  many  things 
to  bring  about  a  compromise. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  i:ke  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse].  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  rush  the  pro- 
posal to  a  vote  today:  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, because  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  know  for  certain  that  a  bill  will  be 
sent  over  from  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  a  rather  good  idea,  though. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but  there  are 
ministerial  duties  that  can  cause  a  delay 
in  the  receipt  by  this  body.  I  believe 
that  those  who  legitimately  anticipate — 
as  I  do — that  we  might  not  complete  it 
until  Thursday,  and  thus  will  prepare 
their  remarks  with  that  timetable  in 
mind,  should  be  given  at  least  some  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Could  I  then  ask  v.hether 
the  Senator  would  be  in  a  position  to 
assure  me,  with  the  help  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  that  I  may  have  not  in 
excess  of  half  an  hour  tomorrow,  per- 
haps divided  equally,  to  make  my  re- 
marks, before  the  Senate  comes  to  a 
vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  had  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  a  promise,  I  would 
do  so,  but  the  time  will  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Oregon    I  Mr. 


MoRSBl,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Hayden],  or  whom  ever  he  may 
designate.  However,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  see  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania gets  that  much  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  more  concerned 
that  I  get  it  tomorrow  and  not  be  forced 
to  make  my  speech  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  do  my  best. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Morse! 
is  in  the  Chamber,  and  he  has  control  of 
2'2  hours  of  the  5-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  make  two  com- 
ments concerning  the  ciarent  colloquy, 
on  the  first  and  last  points.  I  have  re- 
ceived so  many  requests  for  time  in  the 
2 '  2  hours  allotted  to  me,  from  the  5  hours 
on  the  bill  which  seeks  to  impose  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  upon  the  country, 
that  unless  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania can  assure  me  that  he  is  opposed 
to  it,  I  could  not  give  him  any  of  my  time, 
not  because  I  would  not  always  like  to 
extend  him  that  courtesy,  but  I  have  my 
own  time  obli-jations  to  Senators  who 
v.ish  to  speak  out  against  the  President's 
shocking  proposal  while  there  is  still  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  persuasive,  but  let  me  suggest  to 
him  that  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  con- 
sider splitting  his  2  V2  hours  in  more  than 
two  ways. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania knows  that  I  am  not  interested 
in  mere  words,  I  am  interested  in  votes. 
If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  intervention  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  shows  what 
the  problem  is  in  regard  to  the  situation 
in  the  Senate,  which  is  important,  after 
all.  for  future  reference. 

I  shall  go  along  with  the  majority 
leader's  proposal  if  that  becomes  neces- 
sary, but  I  believe  that  the  leadership 
should  give  some  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  continuity  of  debate  on  the 
President's  proposal,  either  Friday  or 
Saturday,  or  for  that  matter,  on  Monday, 
because  this  matter  is  receiving  great 
attention  acro.ss  this  land.  We  need  to 
be  careful  that  we  follow  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  will  maintain  the  high  regard 
of  the  Senate  for  American  public  opin- 
ion in  the  way  it  handles  this  problem. 
It  needs  great  deliberation.  The  Senate 
should  not  proceed  with  unseemly  haste. 
However,  I  yield  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  as  to  the 
procedure.  Apparently,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  cannot  have  continuity  of 
debate  tomorrov/  is  that  some  Senators 
may  have  other  commitments  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young! 
and  I  have  canceled  our  commitments 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  We  had 
joint  enterprises  in  Oregon,  but  we  have 
canceled  them  because  we  did  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  Senate. 
Our  place  is  in  the  Senate  at  a  time  like 
this,  not  in  Oregon. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  are  seeking 
to  arrange  another  series  of  dates  for 
those  commitments  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. We  should  debate  this  matter 
on  Friday,  or  on  Saturday.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I — at  my  recommendation,  and 


with  his  complete  cooperation — canceled 
the  Oregon  meeting.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  cannot  start  Friday  morning  to  debate 
this  problem  rather  than  to  have  a  split 
presentation,  because  I  realize  that  is 
against  the  views  of  all  concerned. 

In  my  judgment  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  historic  votes  that  any  Member  of 
the  Senate,  no  matter  how  long  he  re- 
mains in  the  Senate,  will  ever  cast.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  result  of  the  vote  we  shall 
be  on  our  way  to  a  major  war  and  the 
sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  lives  in  the  immediate  future. 
I  would  prefer  and  would  hope  that  we 
could  arrange  the  debate  for  Friday 
morning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  what  he  has 
said.  This  is  an  extremely  Important 
subject.  It  requires  the  best  thinking  of 
each  of  100  Senators.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  a  matter  of  peace,  we  could  be  sure 
that  the  debate  would  be  long  and  ex- 
tended. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  a  matter  of 
foreign  aid.  it  would  be  similarly  ex- 
tended. We  are  dealing  with  a  subject 
which  is  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  not  in 
law,  a  declaration  of  war.  We  are  asked 
to  make  that  declaration  without  having 
sufficient  time  even  to  properly  prepare 
our  remarks  overnight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  make  an  observation  on  that  point, 
I,  too,  would  like  to  go  through  with  the 
debate  in  1  day.  However,  I  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  view  of  arrangements 
which  have  been  made,  that  a  great 
deal  of  information  will  be  available  in 
the  Record,  which  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  tomorrow  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  otherwise  might  not  be  here 
or  have  it  available  to  them.  So,  per- 
haps, through  a  split  session,  consider- 
ing these  5  hours,  it  might  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned  and  be  favor- 
able to  the  thesis  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand,  we 
shall  not  even  have  the  benefit  of  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  when  we  deal  with  3  of 
the  5  hours  of  debate.  How  can  Senators 
intelligently  debate  a  recommendation 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  without 
having  the  printed  hearings  before  them, 
much  less  a  written  report  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  information  would  be  contained  in 
the  message  sent  by  the  President  yes- 
terday. It  is  my  understanding  that  that 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  hearings 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
this  morning. 

I  hope,  furthermore,  that  the  measure, 
which  I  understand  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  will, 
if  at  all  possible,  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
reix)rt  of  some  kind.  Therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  measme  itself,  the  Members 
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of  the  Senate  will  have  the  report  to 

study.  ^ ,     ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  that  cannot  be  done 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  be  done 
this  afternoon,  depending  on  when  the 
measure  comes  from  the  House,  how  large 
the  report  is,  and  what  speed  is  requested 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office.  It 
is  surprising  how  quickly  the  Printing 
Office  can  turn  out  material  if  the  appro- 
priate request  is  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  make  one  further 
comment,  and  then  I  shall  desist.  I  shall 
support  the  majority  leader.  Frankly,  I 
am  a  little  upset  about  this  unseeming 
haste,  v.'hich  the  country  will  not  under- 
stand. It  occurs  to  me  that  even  though 
the  Government  Printing  Office  works 
overtime  or  double  time  and  can  have  a 
piece  of  paper  up  here  within  a  short 
time,  it  will  not  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
read  it  and  study  it.  I  understand  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
was  the  principal  witness  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  This  does 
not  seem  to  me,  I  say  to  my  friend  the 
majority  leader,  whose  request  I  shall 
accede  to,  to  be  an  appropriate  and 
orderly  procedure  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  procedure. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  say,  for 
the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, that  the  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  this  morn- 
ing did  not  disclose  any  revolutionary 
facts.  I  assure  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  Senators  who  are  con- 
vinced will  remain  convinced,  and  those 
who  are  not  convinced  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  anything  that  was  heard  In 
committee  this  morning.  This  is  not  a 
case  in  which  the  hearings  have  the 
usual  importance  that  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  we  have  an  indi- 
cation as  to  when  the  majority  leader 
will  bring  up  the  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  depends  on  the 
House.  I  understand  the  House  will  vote 
on  it  between  2:30  and  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Can  the  Senator  assure 
us,  because   of   the   importance   of   the 
matter,  that  we  shall  have  a  live  quorum 
call  before  he  brings  up  the  measure? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  AC  i  OF  1965 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  135  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field]   and  the   Senator   from   Illinois 


[Mr.  Dirksen]  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. No.  124,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
time-honored  maxim  of  law  which  reads, 
"caveat  emptor."  Literally  translated, 
it  means  "buyer  beware." 

An  emotional  hysteria — the  unthmk- 
ing  mood  which  has  destroyed  many  a 
free  system  in  the  history  of  this  world — 
is  about  to  sweep  aside  in  the  name  of 
civil  rights  some  of  the  most  vital  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  say  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica—North, South,  East,  and  West — 
"Caveat  emptor:"  "Buyer  beware."  For 
the  American  people  may  discover  some 
day  that,  if  S.  1564,  the  so-called  voting 
rights  bill,  becomes  law  and  is  upheld 
by  the  courts,  it  can  create  a  precedent 
for  the  most  far-reaching  changes  that 
could  affect  not  merely  voting  rights  in 
a  few  Southern  States,  but  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  all  States  in  almost  every 
other  field  of  law  and  endeavor.  For,  in- 
deed, S.  1564  constitutes  a  revolution  in 
American  law  and  in  our  system  of 
government. 

Thus,  by  applying  the  formulas  and  by 
using  the  schemes  of  the  proposed  voter 
legislation.  Congress  could  decide  that  a 
State  may  be  punished  if  it  had  main- 
tained a  given  percentage  of  segregation 
or  integration  in  its  schools  at  some  ar- 
bitrarily selected  point  of  time,  or  if  it 
had  had  segregated  schools  going  back 
for  a  period  of  time,  say  5  years  as  re- 
cited in  this  bill.  But,  once  the  princi- 
ple is  established,  it  could  go  back  for 
any  period  of  time. 

By  the  same  token.  States  which  for 
an  abitrarily  selected  period  of  time,  or 
for  the  5 -year  period  set  out  in  this  bill, 
did  not  have  laws  denying  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  discriminate  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  his  property  could  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  be  deprived  of 
all  rights  to  legislate  anew  in  the  field  of 
housing. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  all  States 
which  have  had  practices  that  are  now 
disapproved  could  be  put  on  probation 
for  5  years  in  the  same  way  that  certain 
States  would  be  placed  under  such  a  ban 
by  the  new  voting  rights  legislation  now 
before  us. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  so  aptly 
put  it  in  an  editorial  of  March  22,  1965: 
To  play  with  complicated  formulas,  to 
measure  Justice  by  percentages,  and  to  aim 
punitive  laws  at  some  States,  not  only  vio- 
lates both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  but  buries  the  real  moral  ques- 
tion In  sophistry. 

Until  now  we  have  had  a  government 
and  a  society  based  upon  respect  for  law 
and  adherence  to  the  Constitution. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  pass  a  bill  «o 
conform  to  those  who  say  they  will  obey 
only  those  laws  whicl>  their  conscience 
tells  them  to  obey.       -^ 

Until  now  the  processes  provided  for 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  respected  and  followed  by  this  Con- 
gress. Now  we  are  being  asked  to  pass 
a  bill  that  would  disregard  the  provisions 
for  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  set 
out  in  article  V  thereof,  and  substitute 
for  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  a  bill  passed  by  a 


simple  majority  of  Congress  and  ratified 
by  five  men,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Until  now  we  have  not  permitted  our 
legislative  halls  to  become  mere  echo 
chambers  for  howling  masses  of  demon- 
strators. Now  we  are  being  asked  to  pass 
this  bill,  in  complete  disregard  of  all  con- 
sequences, to  appease  the  demonstrators 
and  to  satisfy  the  emotional  hysteria  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  and  to  the 
Americian  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  "buyer  beware" — beware  of  a  bill 
of  goods  that  originated  in  the  streets 
and  nurtured  in  emotional  hysteria  and 
expediency. 

Beware  of  this  bill  of  goods  or  of  any 
other  bill  of  goods  that  would  give  a 
pohtically  appointed  Attorney  General 
the  power  to  control  the  election  machin- 
ery of  a  State  in  local  and  State  elec- 
tions, as  well  as  in  Federal  elections. 

Beware  of  this  bill  of  goods  or  of  any 
other  bill  of  goods  that  would  disregard 
the  competency  and  impugn  the  integrity 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  system  and  of 
Federal  judges  in  the  individual  States, 
in  favor  of  a  three-man  judiciary  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Beware  of  this  bill  of  goods  or  of  any 
other  bill  of  goods  which  would  require 
the  legislature  of  an  individual  State  to 
submit  to  a  three-man  court  outside  its 
jurisdiction  any  proposal  or  legislation 
duly  enacted  by  it  for  approval  before  it 
could  be  put  into  effect  as  the  law  of 
that  State. 

Beware  of  this  bill  of  goods  or  of  any 
other  bill  of  goods  that  would  adjudicate 
by  its  enactment  a  particular  State  or 
number  of  States  guilty  by  a  slide  rule 
formula  and  simultaneously  impose  a  5- 
year  sentence  on  them. 

Beware  of  this  bill  of  goods  or  of  any 
other  bill  of  goods  that  can  determine  in 
ex  post  facto  fashion  that  a  i>erson,  a 
State,  or  a  subdivision  thereof  is  guilty 
if,  at  a  certain  period  of  time,  a  particular 
situation  existed  although  it  no  longer 
exists  today. 

Beware  of  this  bill  of  goods  or  of  any 
other  bill  of  goods  that  would  reverse 
the  concept  that  one  is  presumed  irmo- 
cent  until  proven  guilty,  and  would  sub- 
stitute therefor,  as  this  bill  does,  the 
presiunption  that  one  is  considered  guilty 
until  he  proves  himself  innocent. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  not  a  south- 
ern paper,  not  written  or  published  in 
the  South,  recently  referred  to  thp«bill  as 
an  immoral  law. 

The  New  Republic,  not  a  southern 
publication,  in  an  April  3,  1965,  editorial, 
referred  to  the  bill  as  a  tough  measure, 
as  the  toughest  since  Reconsti-uction, 
and  then  finally  it  called  the  bill  out- 
rightly  a  Reconstruction  measure. 

The  National  Observer,  again  not  a 
southern  publication,  referred  to  it  as 
"plainly  punitive  legislation." 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  to  those  in 
this  Chamber  who  may  be  blinded  to  the 
full  import  and  consequence  of  this  legis- 
lation because  of  the  banner  under  which 
it  has  been  presented  and  the  expediency 
w  ith  which  it  has  been  rushed,  and  to  the 
American  people  in  all  sections  of  this 
Nation:    "beware,   buj-er  beware";    for 
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the  evil  this  bill  does  in  the  name  of 
good  to  the  constitutional  way  of  govern- 
ment and  life  we  have  known  from  our 
beginning  may  well  find  its  arbitrary,  dis- 
criminating, and  punitive  ways  tomorrow 
into  every  home,  into  every  life,  into 
every  endeavor.  I  say  this  as  one  who 
has  always  believed  and  advocated  the 
position  that  all  qualified  Americans 
should  have  the  right  to  vote.  I  continue 
to  believe  this  as  I  stand  here  today.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  basic  guaran- 
tee without  discrimination  because  of 
race  or  color,  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out violating  and  destroying  the  very 
foundations  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  has  grown  to  greatness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  presently  seven  d  fferent  laws, 
which,  if  used,  would  guarantee  the  right 
to  vote.  Three  of  them  were  passed  in 
the  last  8  years — one  of  them  last  year. 
First.  Any  citizen  may  sue  any  election 
official  for  damages  who  denies  him  the 
right  to  vote — 42  U.S.C.  1983. 

Second.  Any  citizen  who  alleges  he  is 
wrongfully  denied  the  right  to  vote  may 
sue  in  Federal  court  without  a  jiuy  to 
prevent  the  denial  of  that  right — 42 
U.S.C.  1971. 

Third.  Any  election  official,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  who  denies  any 
qualified  voter  his  right  to  register  and 
vote  under  color  of  law  is  punishable  by 
fine  4nd  imprisonment — 18  U.S.C.  242. 
Foiirth.  Any  election  official  who  con- 
spires with  another  to  deny  any  citizen 
the  right  to  vote  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
S5.000,  or  imprisonment  for  10  years,  or 
both— 18U.S.C.  241. 

Fifth.  The  Attorney  General  may  sue 
in  the  Federal  courts  for  an  injunction 
at  any  time  any  person  is  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
he  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  designed 
to  deprive  a  person  of  his  right  to  vote — 
42  use.  1993. 

Sixth.  If  a  Federal  judge  finds  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  pursuant  to  the 
1960  Civil  Rights  Act.  he  may  appoint 
Federal  voting  referees  to  replace  local 
officials. 

Seventh.  The  19S4  Civil  Rights  Act 
provides  that  all  voting  cases  be  expe- 
dited; that  if  less  than  15  percent  of  a 
race  is  registered.  Federal  referees  be  ap- 
pointed: and  that  everyone  with  a  sixth- 
grade  education  is  presumed  literate — 
42U.S.C.  1971. 

And  so.  as  we  see.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  ample  means  available  to  those  con- 
cerned with  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  qualified  Americans,  many  of 
which  this  Congress  has  made  available 
in  the  last  fe^"  years.  Again,  let  me  say 
that  I  include  myself  in  that  number  who 
are  concerned  with  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  qualified  Americans. 
When  the  civil  rights  bill  was  before 
the  Congress  last  year — the  most  far- 
reaching  bill  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
ever  to  pass  an  American  Congress — we 
were  told  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
that,  if  it  pas-sed.  the  street  demon.stra- 
tions  would  stop,  the  lie-ins  and  sit-ins 
would  cease,  and  that  section  by  section 
the  bill  would  provide  all  the  peopl3  with 
all  of  their  rights  free  of  any  discrimina- 
tion, and  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  further  legislation  on  the  subject.    I 


have  cited  the  statutes  available  for 
relief — civil  and  criminal — from  any  al- 
leged discrimination  and  in  the  absence 
of  this  bill  the  Federal  courts  are  open 
in  all  the  States  to  enforce  them.  Now, 
however,  less  than  a  year  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  of 
1954,  which  included  a  provision  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  vote  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  who  possesses  a  sixth- 
grade  education,  and  which  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  very  strenuously  insisted 
and  firmly  asserted  would  guarantee  any 
rights  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
had  to  vote,  and  we  are  presented  with 
another  so-called  voting  rights  bill  and 
are  asked  to  rush  it  through  to  enact- 
ment after  a  couple  weeks  of  hearings. 
I  say  again  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  "buy- 
er beware." 

Mr.  President,  S.   1564  is  entitled  "A 
bill  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes."     In  view  of  the 
statutes  already  on  the  books  to  enforce 
the  15th  amendment,  I  really  think.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  authors  of  the  bill 
have  the  title  in  reverse.     As  I  study  and 
analyze  the  proposed  legislation,  I  be- 
come more  and  more  convinced  that  it 
is  for  "other  purposes."     The  bill  pre- 
tends, however,  to  be  "appropriate  legis- 
lation"— to  prevent  the  voting  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  be'ng 
denied  or  abridged  by  States  on  account 
of  race  or  color.     In  fact,  the  bill  is  not 
that  at  all.     "Buyer  beware."    The  bill's 
real  purpose  is  to  establish  voting  qualifi- 
cations to  displace  those  now  established 
by  State  laws.     Its   real  purpose  is   to 
abolish  State  voting  qualification  laws 
whether  they  are  valid  or  invalid,  fair  or 
unfair,  and  whether  they  are  adminis- 
tered by  States  in  violation  or  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     It  is  clothed  in  the  garments  of 
the  15th  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  its  unconstitutional  design. 
The  15th  amendment  provides: 
The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

The  amendment  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  amendment,  but  this  grant 
of  power  does  not  authorize  Congress  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  legislation  by 
nullifying  article  I,  section  2,  which,  by 
express  language,  gives  to  the  States  the 
power  to  set  voter  qualifications;  or  does 
it  give  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe those  qualifications.  Those  who 
drafted  and  debated  the  Constitution  at 
the  time  of  its  origin  made  this  very 
clear:  that  is.  that  the  right  to  prescribe 
voting  qualifications  should  and  would 
remain  with  the  individual  States. 

When  the  question  of  voting  quahfica- 
tions  came  up  in  the  Convention  of  1787, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania, 
proposed  "to  leave  it  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures to  establish  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors  and  elected,  or  to  add  a  clause 
giving  to  the  National  Legislature  power 
to  alter  the  qualifications."  To  this, 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  objected 


that  "if  the  National  Legislature  can  al- 
ter the  qualificatioixs,  they  can  disqualify 
three-fourths  or  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  electors — this  would  go  far  to  create 
aristocracy.    The  clause  is  safe  as  it  is — 
the  States  have  staked  their  liberties  on 
the  qualifications  which  we  have  pro- 
ix>sed  to  confirm";  and  said  Ellsworth, 
"the  States  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
circumstances  and  temper  of  their  peo- 
ple."    James   Wilson,   of   Pennsylvania, 
said  that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  form 
any  uniform  rule  of  qualification  for  all 
the  States."     It  was  then  suggested  by 
Mr.  Morris  that  the  electors  be  confined 
to  freeholders;  that  is,  to  persons  own- 
ing land.    John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware, 
also  favored  this  proposal,  considering 
such  a  provision  to  be  "a  necessary  de- 
fense against  the  dangerous  influence  of 
those  multitudes  without  property  with 
whicli  our  country  like  all  others  will  in 
time  abound."     Mr.  Morris  was  afraid 
that  if  the  vote  were  given  to  people  with 
no  property  they  would  sell  their  vote  to 
the  rich,  and,  said  he,  "the  ignorant  and 
the  dependent  can  be  as  little  trusted 
with  the  public  interest."    On  the  other 
hand.  Wilson,  Ellsworth,  George  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Nathaniel  Gorham,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, were  opposed  to  confining  the 
electors  to  freeholders.    Gorham  pointed 
out  that  a  requirement  of  freehold  would 
operate    against    mechanics    and    mer- 
chants.   Mason  said  that  "everyone  who 
is  of  full  age  and  can  give  evidence  of 
his  common  interest  in  the  community 
should  be  an  elector";  and  Ellsworth  said 
that  "the  rule  should  be  that  he  who 
pays  and  is  governed  should  be  an  elec- 
tor; virtue  and  talents  are  not  confined 
to  the   freeholders."     Madison  was  in- 
clined to  favor  different  qualifications  for 
voting  for  the  two  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, so  as  to  provide  reasonable  se- 
curity for  both  persons  and   property, 
each  being  an  essential  object  of  govern- 
ment.    Finally,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
of  Pennsylvania,  always  liberal  in  spirit, 
said: 

It  is  of  consequence  that  we  should  not 
depress  the  virtue  nnd  public  spirit  of  our 
common  people.  •  •  •  This  class  possess 
hardy  virtues  and  great  integrity. 

When  we  read  the  debates,  we  see  how 
clear,  how  definite,  and  how  certain  it 
was  made  that  the  fixing  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  was  left  to  the  States, 
without  any  right  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  fixing  of  the  qualifications. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787,  Mr. 
Morris'  proposal  to  confine  electors  to 
freeholders  was  defeated:  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Details  proposal  that  the 
qualifications  of  electors  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  "shall  be  the  same, 
from  time  to  time,  as  tho.se  of  the  electors 
in  the  several  States,  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  their  own  legislatures" 
w^as  then  adopted  without  dissent,  on 
August  8,  1787,  and  thus  the  Convention 
declined  to  establish  any  special  form  of 
property  as  a  necessary  qualification  of 
those  who  were  to  elect  the  Congress. 
It  is  fair  to  point  out,  however,  that  this 
rejection  of  possession  of  freehold  as  a 
qualification  was  not  entirely  the  result 


of  an  opposition  to  property  qualifica- 
tions per  se;  for  it  was  perceived  by  many 
that  such  action  would  exclude 
owners  of  other  kinds  of  property — 
merchants  and  security  holders — from 
voting  and  would  subject  their  interests 
to  attacks  from  the  small  farmers  who 
were  freeholders  but  who  at  the  same 
time  were  the  advocates  of  paper  money 
and  similar  destructive  forms  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  result  of  the  Convention's  action, 
however,  was  to  avoid  discriminating  for 
or  against  any  particular  class  of  prop- 
erty owner  and  to  leave  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  qualification  of  voters  to  regula- 
tion by  each  State  for  itself.  If  the 
States  in  whose  legislatures  the  small 
farmowners  had  a  large  representation 
were  content  to  exclude  other  classes  of 
men  from  suffrage,  the  Convention  was 
content  to  abide  by  their  decision. 

The  Convention,  those  who  forged  our 
blueprint  for  democracy,  a  written  Con- 
stitution, and  brought  this  Nation  into 
being,  was  content  to  abide  by  their  deci- 
sion— that  is,  the  decision  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  with  regard  to  the  setting 
of  qualifications  for  voting.  Thus,  in 
the  written  document,  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution,  our  Founding  Fathers,  in- 
cluded the  express  provision  in  article  I. 
section  2.  The  language,  which  every- 
one here  has  heard  and  read  so  many 
times  that  there  should  be  no  question  as 
to  its  clarity  or  meaning,  reads  thaT: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

As  we  know,  when  Congress  submitted 
and  the  people  adopted  the  17th  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
U.S.  Senators,  exactly  the  same,  spe- 
cific language  was  adopted,  leaving  the 
fixing  of  qualifications  wholly,  solely, 
and  entirely  in  the  several  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  15th  amend- 
ment, to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Does  not  that  mean,  and  has  it  not 
been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  mean, 
within  the  powers  that  are  granted  by 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HILL.    Exactly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  is  not  in  any 
way  to  conflict  with  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  HILL.  Tliat  is  exactly  true.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  courts  have  so 
held  time  and  time  again. 

The  Senator  knows  that  before  the 
Constitution  was  ratified,  there  was  a 
definite  and  specific  agreement  that  there 
would  be  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution—the Bill  of  Rights.  The  10th 
amendment  provides: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


The  10th  amendment  confirms  the  very 
principle  that  is  proposed  in  section  2, 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  very 
thing  that  was  ratified,  confirmed,  and 
reiterated  by  the  people  in  the  adoption 
of  the  17th  amendment,  which  provides 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  U.S. 
Senators. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Can  the  Senator 
confirm  my  understanding  concerning 
something  that  happened  at  the  time  the 
15th  amendment  was  being  debated,  prior 
to  its  submission  to  the  people?  Did  not 
the  amendment  as  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Senate  actually  include  the  words 
"education,  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude";  and  did  not  the 
House,  in  its  debates  and  its  consideration 
of  the  amendment,  delete  the  word  "edu- 
cation," so  that  it  was  not  in  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  submitted  to  the  people? 
In  other  words,  did  noL  Congress  itself 
eliminate  that  restriction? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  debates  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  proposed  15th 
amendment  show  clearly  that  the  word 
"education,"  was  willfully  stricken  from 
the  language  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  language  of  section  2 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  is  clear, 
Mr.  President,  but  if  anyone  still  doubts 
the  thought  and  intention  behind  it,  I 
would  read  to  them  the  following  dis- 
cussion and  explanation  of  article  I, 
section  2,  from  the  Federalist,  the  notes 
and  essays  written  about  the  Constitu- 
tion and  how  it  came  into  being  and 
written  at  the  time  that  it  came  into 
being  by  those  who  were  intimately  in- 
volved in  bringing  it  into  being.  The 
Federalist  says  this  about  suffrage: 

The  first  view  to  be  taken  of  this  part  of 
the  Government  relates  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  electors  and  the  elected. 

Those  of  the  former  are  to  be  the  same 
with  those  cf  the  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch   of   the   State  legislatures.     The 
definition  of   the   right   of  suffrage  is  very 
Justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
republican  government.     It   was  incumbent 
on  the  Convention,  therefore,  to  define  and 
establish  this  right  in  the  Constitution.    To 
have  left  it  open  for  the  occasional  regula- 
tion of  the  Congress,  would  have  been  im- 
proper for  the  reason  Just  mentioned.     To 
have  submitted  it  to  the  legislative  discretion 
of  the  States,  would  have  rendered  too  de- 
pendent   on    the    State    go-.ernmcnts    that 
branch    of    the   Federal    Government    which 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people  alone. 
To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications 
in  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  rule, 
would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory 
to  some  of  the  States  as  it  would  have  been 
difficult    to   the   Convention.    The  provision 
made  by  the  Convention  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  the  best  that  lay  within  their  option. 
It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State,  be- 
cause it  is  conformable  to  the  standard  al- 
ready established,  or  which  may  be  estab- 
lished, by  the  State  itself. 

Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  the  Federal 
representatives?  Not  the  rich,  more  than 
the  poor;  not  the  learned,  more  than  the 
ignorant;  not  the  haughty  heirs  of  distin- 
guished names,  more  than  the  humble  sons 
of  obscurity  and  unpropitlous  fortune.  The 
electors  are  to  be  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.     They  are  to  be 


the  same  who  exercise  the  right  in  every 
State  of  electing  the  corresponding  branch 
of   the   legislature  of  the  State. 

Who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  popular 
choice?  Every  citizen  whose  merit  may  rec- 
ommend him  to  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  country.  No  qualification  of  wealth, 
of  birth,  of  religious  faith,  or  of  civil  pro- 
fession is  permitted  to  fetter  the  Judgment 
or  disappoint  the  inclination  of  the  people. 

Suppose  an  article  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Constitution  empowering  the  United 
States  to  regulate  the  elections  for  the  par- 
ticular States,  would  any  man  have  hesitated 
to  condemn  it.  both  as  an  unwarrantable 
transposition  of  power,  and  as  a  premeditated 
engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments? The  violation  of  principle,  in  this 
case,  would  have  required  no  comment;  and. 
to  an  unbiased  observer,  it  wUl  net  be  less 
app.irent  in  the  project  of  subjecting  the 
existence  of  the  National  Government,  in  a 
similar  respect,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  State 
governments.  An  impartial  view  of  the  mat- 
ter cannot  fail  to  result  in  a  conviction,  thit 
each,  as  far  as  possible,  ought  to  depend  on 
itself  for  its  own  preservation. 


Here  then.  Mr.  President,  is  a  first- 
hand account  of  v.  hat  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  had  in  mind  in  connection 
with  article  I,  section  2.  Certainly,  no 
one  can  charge  ambiguity  regarding  the 
language  of  article  I  or  the  discussion 
and  explanation  of  it  in  the  federalist, 
but  even  if  the  language  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2.  had  not  been  expressly  stipulated 
in  the  Constitution,  the  10th  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  reserved  powers  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  would  protect  the  rights 
of  the  indi\-idual  States  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  For  the  10th 
amendment  reads  that: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Certainly,  nowhere  in  the  Constitution 
has  there  been  given  any  power  to  the 
United  States  to  set  qualifier tions  for 
voters.  Nor  was  this  power  given  to  the 
United  States  when  the  14th  or  15th 
amendments  were  enacteu  and  became 
part  of  the  Constitution.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  section  2  of  article  I  very 
clearly  defines  where  the  power  of  fixing 
the  qualifications  for  voters  shall  be,  and 
that  is.  with  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  tenden- 
cy to  put  the  10th  amendment  into  cold 
storage,  so  to  speak.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  we  get  into  certain  areas  of 
legislation  such  as  that  now  before  us. 

The  10th  amendment  lO  the  Constitu- 
tion was  the  bulwark  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  without  it  the  original  Constitution 
would  never  have  been  ratified     As  I 
have  said,  by  its  own  terms  i.  protects  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  prescribe  the  qual- 
ifications of  voters.    With  the  trend  we 
witness  toward  centralization,  there  are 
those  who  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the 
10th  amendment.    Nevertheless,  it  is  still 
in  the  Constitution,  and  I  contend.  Mr. 
President,  that  it  deserves  as  much  at- 
tention in  connection  with  S.  15S4  as  docs 
the  15th  amendment.     Actually  it  de- 
serves more.     It  has  been  disregarded 
and  pummeled  by  the  courts  and  by  the 
Executive    and    kicked    occasionally    by 
Congress,  but  it  is  still  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  under  it  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  right  to  set  voter  q^mlifica- 
tions  is  reserved  to  the  States. 
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And  so.  we  see  that  at  the  very  begin- 
ning the  power  to  set  voter  qualifications 
was  vested  in  the  States.  The  10th 
amendment  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  this  power  is  resei-ved  to  the  States, 
but  the  proponents  of  S.  1564  now  ask 
U3  to  disregard  all  of  th?s.  to  render  null 
and  void,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  article 
I.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  They  say  that  the  15th 
amend:nent  gives  us  the  authority  and 
the  power  to  destroy  these  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  by  a  simple 
majority  vote — to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion thrice  in  this  instance  without  ratifi- 
cation by  the  people — in  the  name  of 
guaranteeing  that  no  one  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race,  color, 
or  creed,  and  preserving  the  15th  amend- 
ment. They  say  that  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  15th  amendment  the 
Congress  intended  to  give  us  this  power 
to  destroy.  They  say  that  the  15th 
amendment  assumes  "the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote"  to  be 
a  vested  right ;  that  it  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  this  assumption:  and. 
consequently,  that  it  takes  from  the 
States  its  prerogative  of  fixing  the  qual- 
ifications of  electors. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  argument  on 
which  the  proponents  of  S.  1564  rest  their 
case.  This  is  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, they  say,  which  gives  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  strike  down  State 
qualification  tests  and  replace  them  with 
civil  sei'vice  examiners  appointed  by  an 
Attorney  General.  Tlius.  they  say  that 
under  the  15th  amendment  Congress 
does  have  the  power  to  fix  and  regulate 
voting  qualifications  in  the  individual 
States. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  15th  amend- 
ment does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
declares,  simply,  that  "the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged,"  by  either  State 
or  Nation,  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude";  and  it 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  this 
provision  for  impartial  suffrage  by  "ap- 
propriate legislation."  There  is  an  as- 
sumption only  of  the  potential  right  to 
vote.  There  is  no  assumption  of  a  ve.«;ted 
right  to  vote.  The  potential  right  to 
vote  can  become  actual  only  by  a  law  of 
the  State,  or  in  a  territory  by  a  law  of 
Congress.  There  is  no  mandate  that  the 
actual  right  shall  be  conferred  in  either 
case.  The  only  mandat:  is  that,  in  con- 
ferring it.  the  grant  must  be  impartial 
among  all  citizens.  The  plain  import  of 
the  amendment,  therefore,  is  that  when 
the  right  to  vote  is  granted,  it  must  be 
impartially  granted;  but  it  is  always  com- 
petent to  the  State  to  declare  that 
"when." 

The  debates  and  the  proceedings  in 
Congress  at  the  time  the  15th  amend- 
ment was  adopted  makes  this  abundantly 
clear.  They  make  clear  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  had  no  intention  of 
giving  Congress  any  authority  to  fix  and 
regulate  voting  qualifications  in  the  in- 
dividual States;  and  they  repudiate  the 
theory  on  which  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  travel. 


My  colleague  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments carried  a  provision  which  referred 
to  education.  As  the  Senator  and  I  have 
commented,  when  that  question  was 
thrashed  out  and  it  was  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day.  so  to  speak,  the  word  "edu- 
cation" was  thrown  out.  It  became  no 
part  of  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  any  way,  shape,  fr.shion.  or 
form. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?       ^ 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  say  that  the  history  with 
reference  to  that  matter  and  the  lan- 
guage having  been  taken  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  amendment  itself  might 
have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Su- 
premo Court  in  the  several  decisions 
that  it  has  made  to  the  effect  that  States 
have  a  right  to  prescribe  literacy  tests 
provided  they  are  not  used  purposely  to 
discriminate. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  Undoubtedly,  in  these  cases — 
and  there  are  many  of  them,  as  the  Sen- 
ator suggests — the  Court  had  the  argu- 
ments and  briefs  of  various  counsel,  and 
the  arguments  and  debates  that  took 
place  with  reference  to  the  amendment 
presented  to  it.  This  material  made  it 
definite,  positive,  and  clear  that  the  fix- 
ing of  the  qualifications  of  the  voters 
was  to  be  left  to  the  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Anyone 
who  will  go  back  and  read  those  debates 
can  arrive  at  only  one  conclusion. 
There  is  but  one  answer,  and  that  is 
that  it  was  clearly  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  Congress  that  these  qualifications 
should  continue  to  be  fixed  by  the  States, 
as  was  provided  in  section  2  of  article  I. 

There  were  three  separate  measures 
introduced  in  the  Congress  which  even- 
tually culminated  in  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Two  of  these  were  joint  resolu- 
tions, H.R.  402  and  S.  8.  which  proposed 
a  constitutional  amendment  with  respect 
to  suffrage.  One  proposal.  H.R.  1667. 
was  an  attempt  to  secure  virtually  the 
same  provisions  as  the  15th  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  mere  statute. 

This  proposed  statute,  H.R.  1667,  read 
as  follows: 

No  state  shall  abridge  or  deny  the  right 
to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
for  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  or  for  Representatives  in 
Congress,  or  for  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  In  which  he  may  reside  by 
reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  slavery;  and  any  provisions  in  the  laws  of 
Constitution  of  any  State  inconsistent  with 
this  section  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null 
and  void. 

H.R.  1667  was  an  attempt  to  have  the 
Congress  regulate  the  State  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  by  forbidding  the  States 
to  disqualify  voters  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery. 
This  attempt  in  the  Congress  to  enact 
H.R.  1667  and  thereby  invade  the 
province  of  the  States  with  respect  to 
suffrage  was  bitterly  fought  in  Congress 
and  went  down  in  defeat. 

Congressman  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Congress  regarding  the  pro- 


posal when  he  said  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  January  23, 
1869,  in  opposition  to  the  bill: 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  this  bill  or 
to  examine  its  provisions  in  detail.  The 
main  feature  and  purpose  of  the  bill  are  to 
take  from  the  States  the  right  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  voters. 

•  •  •  It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  Invade 
the  jurisdiction  of  State  authority  and  sub- 
ject all  the  States  of  the  Union  to  Federal 
control.  This  long-conceded  right  of  the 
St.Ttcs  to  determine  for  themselves  who  of 
their  citizens  shell  exercise  the  right  cf  suf- 
fr.igo  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions  is 
now  for  the  first  time  to  be  taken  away 
by  act  of  Congress  from  all  the  States  of 
this  Union. 

Congressman  Eldridge  continued: 
Their  (the  proponents  of  the  bill]  views 
and  opinions  arc  confused,  and  they  seem 
uncertain  upon  what  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  rest  them.  They  based  them 
more  upon  what  they  consider  the  necessity 
of  the  times,  tlie  wants  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  wi!l  of  tlie  people,  as  expressed  through 
the  party  to  which  they  adhere,  than  upon 
any  express  or  implied  grant  of  power  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  and  by  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself.  ' 

How  appropriate  Congressman  El- 
dridge's  concluding  remarks,  how  fitting 
they  aic  to  the  situation  today.  In  fact, 
in  the  absence  of  identity,  one  might 
think  that  these  words  had  been  spoken 
about  S.  1564,  and  may  I  say  ai,ain  that 
this  attempt  in  1869  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  form  of  a  mcie  statute — 
the  very  attempt  being  made  today — 
was  on  that  occasion  soundly  defeated — 
as  it  should  be  today. 

The  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Const'tution  with  re- 
spect to  suffrage  was  pa.ssed  by  the  House 
as  an  amendment  forbidding  any  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery. 
The  Senate  amended  the  resolution  to 
include  a  provision  that  no  discrimina- 
tion shall  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  on  account  of  nativity, 
property,  education,  or  creed.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  the  amended  resolution,  and 
if  it  had  been  concurred  in  by  the  House 
and  raffled  by  the  States,  the  States 
would  have  lost  their  ri.Thts  to  prescribe 
literacy  tests  or  other  educational  quali- 
fications for  their  voters.  The  House, 
hov;ever,  adamantly  refused  to  do  so. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1869,  expressed  the  sent'mcnts 
and  reaction  to  the  Senate  amended  res- 
olution of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  people  throughout  the  country  wlilch 
it  said: 

The  amendment  as  reported  by  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  and  passed  by  the 
House  is  simple  and  moderate. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  sweeping  enough 
to  Justify  the  charge  of  being  revolutionary 
preferred  by  Mr.  Conkllng  and  others. 

Remember,  the  Senate  amendments  to 
which  the  editorial  refers  would  have 
prohibited  any  State  literary  tests. 

Following  a  great  storm  of  protest 
throughout  the  country,  the  Senate 
backed  away  from  its  effort  to  restrict 
the  rights  of  the  States  to  prescribe  edu- 
cational and  property  qualiflcations  for 
their  voters.  On  February  17,  1869,  tlie 
Senate  passed  the  Joint  resolution  which 
became  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
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stitution.  The  debates  in  Congress  at 
that  time— the  fact  that  it  considered 
and  rejected  a  proposal  restricting  the 
rights  of  States  to  prescribe  educational 
qualifications — make  it  clear  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  15lh  amendment  was  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  restrict  or  take 
away  from  the  States  their  rights  to  pre- 
scribe educational  or  property  qualifica- 
tions of  voters. 

And.  if  we  need  any  further  clarifica- 
tion—any further  proof  of  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  15th  amendment — we  may 
look  to  the  language  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment. When  the  17th  amendment  v/as 
passed,  it  contained  the  very  same  lan- 
guage as  section  2  of  article  I,  insofar  as 
qualifications  for  voting  for  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, that  is  that: 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

So  we  see,  Mr.  President,  the  language 
of  the  17th  amendment  again  leaves  the 
setting  of  qualifications  of  voters  to  the 
States,  and  remember  at  the  time  the 
17th  amendment  was  being  debated,  the 
15th  amendment  had  already  been 
adopted,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
those  debating  the  17th  amendment  were 
aware  of  the  debates  regarding  the  15th. 
If  there  had  been  any  thought  that  the 
15th  amendment  took  away  from  the 
States  the  right  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions, would  not  the  language  of  the  17th 
amendment  been  other  than  that  as  con- 
tained in  section  2  of  article  I?  Would 
not  the  language  of  the  15th  amendment 
have  been  included? 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  15th  amendment  was  not  in- 
tended to  give  Congress  the  power  to 
strike  down  State  literacy  tests,  and  a 
long  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  upheld  this.  Many  of  these  cases 
have  been  cited  and  discussed  during  this 
debate. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  a  long  line  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  upholding  the 
coiistitutionality  of  State  literacy  tests, 
the  most  recent  being  the  1963  North 
Carolina  case  of  Lassiter  against 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections. 
In  that  case,  Justice  Douglas,  speaking 
for  the  Court,  said: 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  may  consistently  with  the  14th  and 
17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy  test  to  all 
voters  Irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The 
Court  In  Guinn  v.  United  Slates,  sitpra,  238 
U.S.  366.  35  S.  Ct.  931.  disposed  of  the  ques- 
tion In  a  few  words,  "No  time  need  be  spent 
on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  literacy 
test,  considered  alone,  since,  as  we  have  seen 
its  establishment  was  but  the  exercise  by  the 
State  of  a  lawful  power  vested  l:i  It  not  sub- 
ject to  our  supervision,  and  Indeed,  its 
validity  Is  admitted." 

Justice  Douglas  continued: 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  Is  wide  scope  for 
exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
quirements, age,  previous  criminal  record 
(Davis  V.  Season.  133  U.S.  333,  345-347,  10  S. 
Ct.  299.  301-302.  33  L.  Ed.  637)  are  obvious 
examples  Indicating  factors  which  a  State 
may  take  into  consideration  In  determining 
the  qualifications  of  voters.  The  ability  to 
read  and  write  likewise  has  some  relation  to 


standards  designed  to  promote  intelligent  use 
of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and  illiteracy  are 
neutral  on  race,  creed,  color,  and  sex,  as  re- 
ports around  the  world  show.  Literacy  and 
intelligence  are  obviously  not  synonymous. 
Illiterate  people  may  be  Intelligent  voters. 
Yet  in  our  society  where  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, books,  and  other  printed  matter  can- 
vass and  debate  campaign  Issues,  a  State 
might  conclude  that  only  those  who  are 
literate  should  exercise  the  franchise. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  leaves  that  case,  will 
he  yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
as  recently  as  March  1,  1965,  only  2 
months  ago,  a  decision  was  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Carrington  against  Rash  and  others,  in 
which  Justice  Stewart,  writing  the  de- 
cision, had  this  to  say 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  my  col- 
league in  order  to  read  that  quotation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  had 
yielded  for  a  question.  I  could  not  finish 
the  question  without  this  quotation: 

Texas  has  unquestioned  power  to  Impose 
reasonable  residence  restrictions  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  ballot.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
either  of  the  historic  function  of  the  States 
to  establish,  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
other  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise — 

Now  listen  to  this  quotation: 
Indeed   "the  States  have  long  been  held 
to  have  broad  powers  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  right  of  suflfrage  may 
be  exercised." 


The  Senator  recognizes  that  language, 
does  he  not,  as  being  the  language  of  the 
Lassiter  case? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  The 
Court  in  that  recent  decision  took  that 
language  from  the  Lassiter  case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     It  did. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  case  the  Senator  has 
cited  is  the  most  recent  case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  decided  2 
months  ago. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Lassiter  case  was  de- 
cided in  1963.  This  recent  case  ratifies, 
confirms,  and  reiterates  the  Lassiter  de- 
cision. .- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  decision  said 
the  States  had  broad  powers  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  its  voters. 

Mr.  HILL.     That  is  correct. 

To  continue  with  the  quotation: 

Franklin  v.  Harper,  205  Ga.  779.  55  S.  Ed. 
2d  221  appeal  dismissed  339  U.S.  946,  70 
S  Ct.  804,  94  L.  Ed.  1361.  It  was  said  last 
century  In  Massachusetts  that  a  literacy  test 
was  designed  to  insure  an  "independent  and 
intelligent"  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Stone  V.  Smith,  159  Mass.  413-414.  34  N.E. 
521.  North  Carolina  agrees.  We  do  not  sit 
in  Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  that  policy. 
We  cannot  say,  however,  that  it  Is  not  an 
allowable  one  measured  by  constitutional 
standards. 

"The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  use  of  the  ballot."  the  Court 
said  Is  this  sentence  dlfBcult  to  understand? 
It  says  plainly  and  clearly  that  literacy  tests 
have" a  relation  to  standards  designed  for  In- 
telligent use  of  the  ballot. 


The  Lassiter  case  was  decided  on 
March  13,  1963.  At  that  time  all  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  members.  Note,  if  you  will,  that 
the  case  of  Lassiter  against  Noi-thamp- 
ton  is  cited  in  the  opinion  with  approval 
not  just  once  but  again  so  that  this 
Court  again  ratified  and  approved  that 
decision  that  says  a  State  may  regulate 
voting  so  long  as  it  does  not  discriminate 
by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  the  names 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Court  who 
have  in  the  past  affirmed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  State  passing  on  voter 
qualifications.  It  is  a  "Who"s  Who"  in 
great  and  learned  men — Justices  Hughes, 
McReynolds,  Sutherland,  Stone — at 
whose  feet  I  was  privileged  to  sit  when 
he  v^'as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  at 
Columbia  University— Justices  McKen- 
na,  John  Marshall  Harlan,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Cardozo,  Roberts,  Brandeis, 
Butler,  White,  and  many  others. 

Could  there  te  a  greater  or  more  bril- 
liant roll  of  great  judges  than  those  on 
the  list  I  have  read,  confirming  the  right 
of  the  States  to  fix  the  qualifications  of 
voters?  Two  months  ago  the  Coiu-t 
again  confirmed  that  right,  in  the  case 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Were  they  all  wrong?  Did  none  of 
these  Justices  have  a  feeling  for  the  Con- 
stitution—for the  rights  of  American 
citizens?  Did  they  all  feel  that  an  in- 
dividual had  rights  protected  but  not 
granted  under  the  Constitution?  Appar- 
ently they  did  for  I  find  no  dissents. 

Do  the  present  members  of  the  Court 
now   feel   otherwise?     They   did   not   2 
years  ago  when  they  reaffirmed  Lassiter 
against   Northampton.     Would,  the  At- 
torney General  have  us  believe  that  the 
Court  has  had  a  change  of  heart  in  2 
years,  when  2  years  ago  civil  rights  acts 
dealing  with  voting  were  law  and  within 
their  judicial  knowledge?     When  voting 
cases    had    been    before    that    Court? 
When  the  Court  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  decide,  declare,  and  legislate  in 
this  field  and  failed  to  do  so,  but  instead 
reaffirmed  its  past  decisions  that  qualifi- 
cations of  voters— a  literacy  test — is  a 
State  function?     If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  so  positive,  as  he  was  in  all  of  his 
testimony,  that  this  present  bUl  is  con- 
stitutional, where  does  he  go  for  his  cr>'s- 
tal  ball  gazing  ?    Does  he  go  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  wit- 
ness the  ovations  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause   the    members    of    the    Supreme 
Court  give  the  Pi-esident  in  respoiose  to 
his  voter  legislation  proposals? 

Who  told  the  Attorney  General?  On 
v.hat  basis  can  he  declare  this  legislation 
in  the  teeth  of  an  opinion  2  years  old? 
What  has  changed  since  then?  One 
thing;  we  have  had  demonstrations  in 
the  streets,  in  the  Capital  of  this  coun- 
try, in  the  White  House,  and  along  a 
50-mile  stretch  of  highway  but  nothing 
has  changed  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  hear- 
ings on  this  voting  rights  legislation  the 
Attorney  General  repeatedly  justified  his 
position  on  behalf  of  the  bill  by  referring 
to  a  "living  Constitution" — one  which 
defines  equal  justice  under  the  law  as 
singling  out  a  few  States  for  arbitrary 
and  punitive  treatment,  a  ConstituUon 
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that  declares  all  who  come  under  it 
guilty  until  they  prove  themselves  inno- 
cent. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  adopt  this  new 
"living   Constitution,"   as   the   Attorney 
General  calls  it,  and  the  weird  concepts 
of   law    and    justice    therein.     I   would 
rather  stay  with  what  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  consider  the  "dead"  Constitu- 
tion, the  one  that  the  founders  of  this 
Nation  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor  to.     Our  Consti- 
tution was  not  written  in  a  day,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  should  try  to  rewrite  it  in 
a  day.    There  are  those  who  want  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  all  phases  of  life, 
but  such  changes  cannot  and  will  not 
last  unless  they  are  evolutionary,  that  is. 
unless  they  come  about  by  orderly  proc- 
esses.    The   task  is  hard  and   the  way 
may  be  long,  but  the  promise  of  freedom 
is  the  great  gift  of  this  Nation,  and  our 
freedoms  have  not  been  won  overnight. 
Freedoms   come    and   are    protected   by 
good  order — vigorous  debate — people  of 
good  will  working  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all,  not  for  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  speech  I  have  not 
endeavored  to  dwell  in  detail  on  every 
line  and  section  of  S.  1564,  the  bill  before 
us,  and  to  expose  each  and  every  drastic. 
ai-bitrar\'.  discriminatory,  and  punitive 
provision  of  it.  I  shall  continue  my 
arguments  at  another  time.  Suffice  it 
to  say  now.  however,  that  I  oppose  S. 
1564  and  any  other  legislation  as  drastic, 
as  arbitrary  and  as  punitive  as  it. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  Mr.  President, 
before  our  Nation  ever  came  into  being. 
Rousseau  wrote  "The  Social  Contract." 
He  wrote  of  the  dissolution  of  the  state 
and  how  it  could  come  about.  He  wrote 
this: 

The  same  thing  happens  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  severally  usurp  the 
power  they  should  exercise  only  as  a  body; 
this  Is  as  great  an  infraction  of  the  law. 
and  results  in  even  greater  disorders.  There 
are  then,  so  to  speak,  as  many  princes  as 
there  are  magistrates,  and  the  state,  no  less 
divided  than  the  government,  either  perishes 
or  changes  its  form. 

When  the  state  is  dissolved,  the  abuse  of 
government,  whatever  it  is,  bears  the  com- 
mon name  of  anarchy.  To  distinguish, 
democracy  degenerates  into  ochlocracy,  and 
aristocracy  into  oligarchy;  and  I  would  add 
that  royalty  degenerates  into  tyranny:  but 
this  last  word  Is  ambiguous  and  needs 
explanation. 

The  body  politic,  as  well  as  the  human 
body,  begins  to  die  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  and 
carries  In  Itself  the  causes  of  its  destruction. 
But  both  may  have  a  constitution  that  is 
more  or  less  robust  and  suited  to  preserve 
them  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  The  con- 
stitution of  man  is  the  work  of  nature;  that 
of  the  state,  the  work  of  art.  It  is  not  in 
men's  power  to  prolong  their  own  lives;  but 
It  Is  for  them  to  prolong  as  much  as  possible 
the  life  of  the  state,  by  giving  it  the  best 
possible  constitution.  The  best  constituted 
state  will  have  an  end;  but  it  will  end  later 
than  any  other,  unless  some  unforeseen  ac- 
cident brings  about  its  untimely  destruction. 

Let  not  the  passage  of  this  bill,  this 
S.  1564,  be  that  "unforeseen  accident." 

Let  us  not  be  parties  to  bringing  about 
"its  untimely  destruction." 

Let  us  not  avoid  the  Constitution  nor 
destroy  it. 

Let  us  not  be  sold  a  bill  of  goods  mis- 
labeled and  misconceived. 


I  say  again  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  to  all  the  people  in  all  sec- 
tions of  this  great  Nation:  "Caveat  emp- 
tor"— "buyer  beware." 

I  implore  the  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  people  In  all  sections  of  thi^  great 
Nation,  regardless  of  sectional  differ- 
ences and  philosophical  viewpoints,  to 
put  above  all  things  the  need  for  ad- 
herence to  law  and  order  and  the  integ- 
rity of  our  constitutional  system. 

For,  if  we  lose  these,  we  have  lost  our 
soul  as  a  nation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pas.sed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
447)  making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  for  military  functions  of  the  D2- 
parlment  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  447) 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS— ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  MEET  MILI- 
TARY  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  v/ill 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  under  those 
conditions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
special  appropriation  measure  has  passed 
the  House,  has  been  received  in  the  Sen- 
ate, has  been  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee,  and  will  be  on  the  floor 
for  consideration,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  agreed  to  yesterday, 
a*^^3:30. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  3:15, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SPARKMAN  1,  there  be  a  live  quorum  call, 
so  that  at  3:30  the  Senate  may  begin 
consideration  of  the  special  appropria- 
tion measure  under  the  specified  time 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   if 


NI3],  who  has  been  delegated  by  the 
chairman  of  tlie  committee  to  handle  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately 
3  hours  will  be  spent  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion this  afternoon  and  evening. 

Tomorrow,  immediately  after  the 
morning  prayer,  the  Senate  will  return 
to  the  special  ajjpropriation  resolution 
until  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  to  emphasize  what  I 
have  said,  immediately  after  the  morn- 
ing prayer  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  special  ap- 
propriation measure.  There  will  be  no 
morning  business. 

Following  disposition  of  the  appropri- 
ation measure,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  of  today,  the  Senate 
will  then  revert  to  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  procedure  is 
a  little  extraordinary,  it  is  made  manda- 
tory because  of  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  Senators  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
joint  resolution  would  not  come  up  until 
tomorrow.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of 
comity.  I  believe  that  nothing  will  be 
lost  by  it  because  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  Record  over- 
night. 

I  repeat  the  announcement  that  the 
5  hours  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  will  be  used  today  and  to- 
morrow, and  there  will  be  no  morning 
hour  tomorrow. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SPARKMAN  1  for  yielding  to  me  to 
make  these  comments. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING    RIGHTS     ACT    OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  *S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  analyze  the  voting  rights  proposal 
before  this  body  on  a  section-by-section 
basis.  While  I  intend  to  fight  its  adop- 
tion at  every  turn,  I  wish  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  firmly  believe  in  the  right 
of  every  qualified  person  to  vote.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  this  right  should  be 
exercised  under  State,  not  Federal  laws. 
In  this  belief  I  am  strongly  supported  by 
the  very  source  of  Federal  law,  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

In  the  course  of  my  speech,  I  expect  to 


show  how  our  Founding  Fathers  sought 
the    Senator    from   Alabama   will   yield     to  prevent  passage  of  laws  under  the 

further pressure  of  emotional  demonstrations.   I 

wish  to  caution  my  colleagues  about  the 
kind  of  legislation  before  us  and  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  is  engendered.  I 
wish  also  to  touch  upon  the  grave  re- 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  matter  has 
been  discus'^ed  with  the  distinguished  sponsibilities  now  resting  on  the  shoul- 
minority  leader,  with  the  distinguished  ders  of  all  Members  of  Congress  to  avoid 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI.  who  heated  passion  and  to  act  for  the  good  of 
will  have  charge  of  half  the  time,  and  the  preservation  of  our  fonn  of  govern- 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten-     ment,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  itself, 
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as  a  guiding  instrument  in  our  national 

life. 

We  have  heard  on  various  occasions, 
in  this  great  Chamber  throughout  our 
history,  that  we  are  at  the  crossroads  of 
either  preserving  our  traditions  of  gov- 
ernment or  plunging  out  into  uncharted 
seas.  Members  of  this  body  have  heard 
the  eloquent  voices  of  many  men.  includ- 
ing Daniel  Webster,  warn  in  most  schol- 
arly and  impassioned  terms  against  cast- 
ing aside  the  structure  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  speak  as  an  alarmi.st,  but  I 
say  in  all  candor  that  never  in  my  28 
years  of  active  service  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  have 
I  seen  a  proposal  so  bent  upon  changing 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  our  form 
of  government,  all  under  the  guise  and 
in  the  name  of  providing  the  right  to 
vote  to  all  qualified  citizens,  a  basic  prem- 
ise with  which  I  agree. 

Let  me  add  that  during  all  the  time 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  I  have 
never  seen  a  bill  which  I  considered  more 
in  opposition  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  than  this  one.  It  violates 
the  principle,  the  letter,  and  the  law  of 
the  Constitution  in  so  many  different  re- 
spects that  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  pos- 
sibly ever  be  held  to  be  constitutional. 

This  bill,  however,  would  grasp  upon  a 
purposely  designed  intense  sequence  of 
public  demonstrations  in  my  own  State 
of  Alabama,  and  would  bypass  the  nor- 
mal method  of  letting  the  courts  deter- 
mine where  and  how  discrimination  in 
voting  exists.  It  would  expand  an  emo- 
tional so-called  march  as  though  it  were 
a  balloon,  and  would  use  it  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  most  harsh  punitive  measure 
on  State  governments  that  I  have  seen  in 
this  Nation,  short  of  actual  militai-y  oc- 
cupation. 

This  measure  is  fraught  with  iniquitous 
consequences.  Let  us  not  ignore  this 
merely  to  accommodate  mass  demonstra- 
tion demands.  Let  us  look  at  this  meas- 
ure in  terms  of  whether  the  little  good 
that  may  be  accomplished  can,  in  all 
fairness  to  justice  and  democracy,  justify 
the  terrible  consequences  on  our  form  of 
government  and  the  Constitution.  If  we 
do  not  do  this — if  we  do  not  look  at  every 
word  and  sentence  of  this  bill  to  see  just 
what  it  really  means,  we  are  not  fulfill- 
ing our  oaths  and  we  certainly  are  out  of 
step  with  the  histoi-y  of  Congress  on  the 
point  of  not  wishing  to  pass  legislation 
because  the  pressures  and  anxieties  of 
the  moment  are  aroused  by  mass  demon- 
strations demanding  more  and  more  leg- 
islative action  when  the  demonstrators 
themselves  do  not  respect  existing  law 
and,  in  fact,  seem  to  wish  not  to  use  the 
full  powers  of  existing  law  unless  they 
agree  exactly  with  what  they  want. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  Con- 
trress  moved  out  of  Philadelphia  in  June 
1783  to  avoid  further  mass  demonstra- 
Jtions  like  the  one  it  faced  on  June  21, 
1783,  when  a  large  number  of  troops  who 
had  mutinied  and  were  demonstrating  in 
the  streets  with  guns,  surrounded  the 
statehouse  in  which  Congress  was  sit- 
ting and  demanded  that  they  be  paid  by 
Pennsylvania  State  authorities.  Con- 
gress, in  fear  of  bodily  harm,  petitioned 
George  Washington  to  send  in  regular 


troops  to  protect  them.  Then  the  dem- 
onstrators repented  and  asked  for  for- 
giveness, promising  to  help  protect  Con- 
gress rather  than  to  demonstrate  and 
mutiny. 

Congress — then  called  the  Continental 
Congress — did  not  like  the  atmosphere 
nor  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  and 
passed  a  resolution  on  June  24  to  move  to 
Princeton,  N.J.  The  language  of  this 
resolution  is  important  to  us  here  today; 
it  is  filled  with  timely  meaning.  I  will 
quote  it:  "In  order  that  further  and  more 
effectual  measures  may  be  taken  for  sup- 
pressing the  present  revolt  and  main- 
taining the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
United  States." 

In  other  words.  Congress  moved  to 
Princeton  and  away  from  the  pressure  of 
mass  demonstrations  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  now  respond  to  the  highly 
planned  and  purposely  called  demonstra- 
tions in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  by  en- 
acting the  proposed  voting  rights  bill  just 
because  Martin  Luther  King  says  that  we 
must,  we  will  be  doing  the  exact  opposite 
of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  United  States.  We  will  be  doing 
what  the  Continental  Congress  of  1783 
told  us  that  we  should  not  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  this 
very  moment  simply  because  those  early 
Congresses  and  our  Founding  Fathers  of 
the  Constitution  wanted  Congress  to  be 
removed  from  the  pressures  of  mass  dem- 
onstrations and  independent  of  the  police 
powers  of  a  sovereign  State.  The  strong 
feeling  of  the  resolution  of  1783,  which  I 
just  quoted  a  moment  ago,  held  ov*  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  re- 
sulted in  the  17th  clause  of  section  8  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which  I  will 
read: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  •  *  •  to 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  exceeding 
ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like 
Authority  over  all  Places  purchased  by  the 
Con-ent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
Forts,  Magazines,  and  Arsenals,  dock- Yards, 
and  other  needful  Buildings; 

The  language  of  this  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  clear  and  it  v/as  the  result  of 
strong  feelings  that  Congress  shall  and 
must  be  free  from  mass  demonstrations, 
radical  emotionalism,  and  all  of  the  fac- 
tors of  intimidation  and  pressure  "that 
make  for  bad  and  hasty  laws  and  for  bad 
government  as  a  result.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  wanted  Congress  to  have  full  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction  and  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  the  area  that  would  become 
the  seat  of  government  so  that  Congress 
would  not  be  intimidated  or  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  mob  violence,  mass  hysteria, 
or  the  collateral  force  of  State  govern- 
ments. 

When  Maryland  and  Virginia  made 
their  offers  of  cession  for  the  seat  of 
Government,  Congress  in  1800  accepted 
and  moved  to  Washington,  D.C. 

A  long  series  of  resolutions  and  laws 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  to  make 
sure  that  the  Capitol  grounds  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  free  from  public 


demonstrations.  This  is  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  but  it  is  no  place  to  come  to  put 
on  mass  political  demonstrations  or  to 
try  to  compel  Congress  to  act  by  the  de- 
mands of  a  mob.  These  laws  provide 
criminal  penalties.  They  also  empower 
the  Sergeants  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  deputize, 
if  necessary,  the  entire  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force  to  assist  them  in  carrying  them 
out. 

With  a  background  such  as  this,  is  it 
not  just  and  proper  that  we  consider  the 
very  unhealthy  way  that  the   pending 
legislation  was  presented  to  Congress? 
It  came  to  us  on  the  emotionalism  and 
the  heated  passion  of  the  hour.    It  was 
started  by  a  mass  march  on  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  which  capitalized  on  religious  feel- 
ings, which  places  the  church  as  such  in 
a    peculiar    position    in    a    government 
wherein  church  and  state  are  supposed 
to  be  entirely  separate.    It  capitalized 
on  the  medium  of  television  and  pub- 
licity, which  was  its  main  purpose.     It 
capitalized    on    the    extreme    acts    and 
crimes  of  people  on  the  other  side,  which 
I  do  not  condone,  and  which  usually  arise 
when  extremism  and  disregard  for  ac- 
cepted standards  of  law  and  order  seem 
themselves  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.    It 
was  born  out  of  a  feeling  of  not  wishing 
to  use  existing  laws,  which  last  year  we 
were  told  were  quite  strong  enough — a 
feeling    that    law,    even    court    orders, 
should  not  be  obeyed  willingly  unless  they 
agreed  in  all  respects  to  the  demands  of 
the  demonstrators.    The  actual  facts  as 
to  the  effectiveness  and  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  existing  laws  became  unimpor- 
tant.   It  was  the  public  impression  that 
a  denial  existed  which  was  important. 
This  was  skyrocketed  into  gigantic  pro- 
portions until  we  here  in  Congress  re- 
ceived a  hastily  drawn  and  savagely  de- 
stiTictive  bill  and  the  public  was  given 
the  impression  that  we  were  supposed  to 
act  on  it  with  the  same  sort  of  haste  that 
had  engendered  it  and  with  which  it  was 
prepared. 

I.  for  one.  Mr.  President,  take  my  oath 
of  office  more  seriously  than  this.  I  have 
studied  the  bill  and  I  find  it  entirely  in- 
sufficient as  a  national  bill.  It  is  puni- 
tive, sectional  legislation.  I  deplore  the 
whole  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  being 
considered,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  ini- 
plore  all  Members  of  Congress  to  let  their 
unbiased  commonsense  control  their  ac- 
tions on  a  drastic  measure  that  could  dis- 
rupt our  form  of  government  and  estab- 
lish such  precedents  that  we  might  be 
compelled  to  do  likewise  in  the  future. 

This  type  of  legislation  usually  carries 
with  it  more  fundamental  harm  to  our 
form  of  government  than  the  little  good 
that  might  be  accomplished  in  the  long 
run  by  its  enforcement. 

The  original  bill  would  punish  the 
States  that  first,  maintain  a  literacy 
test:  second,  in  the  November  1964  pres- 
idential election  failed  to  have  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  adult  population  go 
to  the  polls;  and,  third,  do  not  have  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  adult  population 
registered.  The  Judiciai-y  Committee 
added  a  few  percentage  provisions.  All 
of  the  so-called  triggering  provisions  re- 
strict the  biU  mainly  to  Southern  States, 
thereby  making  it  regional  legislation 
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rather  than  national,  general  legislation 
vhich  it  should  be  if  it  is  necessary  at  all. 
The  maintenance  of  literacy  tests  by 
States  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  time  after  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  so-called  triggering 
foi-mula  in  the  bill  does  not  carefully 
select  7  States  or  parts  of  States  to 
be  included  in  the  purview  of  the  bill  and 
automatically  excludes  the  other  43 
States  from  coverage  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARK1VL\N.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senator  has  plainly  point- 
ed that  out  in  the  speeches  he  has  made 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  bill  does  not  provide,  in 
effect,  that  7  States  shall  have  their  con- 
stitutional power  and  right  to  resort  to 
literacy  tests  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  voters  suspended,  whereas 
the  other  14  States  which  maintain  lit- 
eracy tests  will  be  permitted  to  use  the 
literacy  tests? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  find  any  possible  basis  for 
justifying  a  bill  which  selects  7  States  to 
be  included  and  43  States  to  be  excluded, 
and  which  selects  7  States  to  be  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  power  to  prescribe 
a  literacy  test  while  permitting  such  lit- 
eracy tests  to  be  used  in  14  other  States? 
Can  the  Senator  find  any  rational  basis 
on  which  he  can  reconcile  those  provi- 
sions with  the  constitutional  truism,  as 
expressed  by  Professor  Coi-win.  of 
Princeton  University,  that  all  States  have 
equal  dignity  and  power? 

Mr.  SPARK]VIAN.  I  cannot  reconcile 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred  with  that  philos- 
ophy, which  is  the  correct  philosophy  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  bill,  by  the  triggering 
process,  docs  not  select  7  States  or  parts 
of  States  out  of  the  50  States  and  con- 
demns those  States  to  some  kind  of  sec- 
ondary status  for  violating  the  15th 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  a  fact  which 
happened  in  the  past,  namely,  in  Novem- 
ber 1964. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; it  does  condemn  tliem.  Wlaile  they 
are  condemned  for  that,  other  States 
which  have  discriminatory  practices  go 
scot  free  and  are  not  covered  by  the  bill 
at  all. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  bill  dees  not  also  provide 
for  the  condemnation  of  those  seven 
States  or  parts  of  States  by  legislative  act 
rather  than  by  judicial  trial. 

Mr.  SPARKAIAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  takes  the  matter  out  of  the 
courts  and  turns  it  over  to  one  man,  and 
in  that  way  the  process  becomes  govern- 
ment by  the  actions  of  men  rather  than 
of  law. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  how  anyone,  operating  on  a  ra- 
tional basis,  can  reconcile  this  provision 
of  the  bill,  making  a  condemnation  with- 
out judicial  trial,  and  the  provision  of  the 


bill  making  that  condemnation  depend- 
ing upon  a  past  event,  with  the  provision 
of  the  9th  section  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  provides  that  Congress 
cannot  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex 
post  facto  law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  reconcile 
it  with  that  constitutional  provision. 
While  the  Senator  was  temporarily  ab-  '• 
sent  from  the  Chamber,  I  said  that  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  that  I  have  been  in 
Congress  I  have  never  seen  a  bill  which 
so  fla^xantly  violated  the  Constitution  as 
does  jBlks  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  or  immediately  after  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  Congress  enacted  a  law 
which  provided  in  substance  that  no  at- 
torney at  law  should  be  permitted  to 
practice  in  the  Federal  courts  unless  he 
took  an  oath  that  he  had  net  occupied 
any  ofQce  under  the  Confederate  States? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  that  was  one 
of  the  laws  in  the  so-called  Reconstruc- 
tion days. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  recall  that  a  very  distin- 
guished Arkansas  lawyer  whose  surname 
was  Garland,  who  was  unable  to  take 
that  oath  because  he  had  held  office  un- 
der the  Confederacy,  contested  the  va- 
lidity of  that  act  of  Congress  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  hold  that  that 
act  of  Congress,  depriving  Garland  of 
the  right  to  practice  law  in  the  Federal 
courts  on  the  basis  of  a  past  event  in  the 
life  of  Garland,  was  a  bill  of  attainder, 
and  also  was  an  ex  post  facto  law,  thus 
depriving  Garland  of  a  constitutional 
right? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  recall  that  at  about  the 
end  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
State  of  Missouri,  under  some  hysteria 
like  that  which  prevails  now,  inserted  a 
provision  in  the  Missouri  constitution 
which  even  denied  to  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  the  right  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  if  they  had  lent 
any  encouragement  to  the  Confederate 
States? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  that  con.stitu- 
tional  provision  of  Missouri  require  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
calling  sinnei-s  to  repentance  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had 
not  encouraged  the  Confederacy  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Docs  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  recall  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  named  Cummings  was 
actually  indicted  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and 
fined  for  attempting  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel without  first  taking  that  oath? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  recall  that  that  case  was 
appealed  by  Cummings  from  the  Su- 


preme Court  of  Missouri  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  that  portion  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  was  a  bill  of 
attainder  as  applied  to  Cummings,  in 
that  it  condemned  him  without  judicial 
trial,  and  also  it  was  an  ex  post  facto  law 
as  applied  to  Cummings,  in  that  it  made 
his  guilt  depend  upon  a  past  event? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  from  a  con- 
stitutional standpoint  the  Garland  case 
and  the  Cummings  case  are  on  all  fours 
with  the  triggering  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  they  are, 
and  I  believe  there  are  other  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  would  render  it  grossly 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

A  while  ago  my  colleague  read  off  the 
names  of  distinguished  jurists  in  this 
country  who  had  sustained  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, giving  the  States  the  right  to 
prescribe  the  qualification  of  voters  even 
long  after  the  15th  amendment  was 
adopted.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
looking  at  that  list  of  distinguished 
jurists  and  reading  their  opinions  down 
until  the  case  to  which  I  have  called  at- 
tention, which  was  decided  March  1, 
19S5.  in  which  Justice  Stewart  delivered 
the  majority  opinion 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  was  the  Carring- 
ton  case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  the  Car- 
rington  case.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
I'eading  those  decisions  and  looking  at 
the  d  stinguished  lawyer-judges  who  au- 
thored thpse  decisions  could  have  any 
feeling  v.liatsoever  that  the  bill  could 
possibly  te  constitutional. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  does  not  recall  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  had  before 
it  a  celebrated  case  in  which  the  United 
States  was  the  party  on  one  side  and  a 
man  named  Lovett,  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government,  was  a  party  on  the 
other  side.  In  that  case  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  an 
act  of  Congress  which  attempted  to  pun- 
ish a  man  by  loss  of  his  job  or  by  denying 
him  compensation  for  his  job  on  account 
of  supposedly  subversive  acts  or  affilia- 
tions entertained  by  him  in  the  past  was 
a  bill  of  attainder  within  the  meaning  of 
section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  recall  that  in  the  Lovett 
case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  took  occasion  to  say  in  its  ma- 
jority opinion  that  the  Cummings  case 
and  the  Garland  case  were  good  law, 
good  constitutional  interpretation,  and 
still  stood? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  bills  of  at- 
tainder— and  the  Senator  states  that  the 
decision  that  would  be  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  would  constitute  that 
kind  of  bill — I  think  of  another  point, 
and  that  is  that  if  the  Attorney  General 
should  make  a  ruling,  the  courts  would 
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be  closed  to  the  one  against  whom  he 
would  make  the  ruling,  as  I  understand. 
The  ruling  would  not  be  subject  to  ap- 
peal. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  tell 
me  if  I  am  correct  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  eminently  correct.    The  bill  is 
the  most  peculiar  proposed  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  that  kind  that  could  be  imag- 
ined.    It  would  leave   all   the   Federal 
courts  in  the  country  open  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  it  would  close  all 
the  Federal  courts,  except  one  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  the  States,  the 
subdivisions  of  States,  and  other  officials. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     If    I    understand 
correctly,  even  that  court  would  be  closed 
so  far  as  the  decision  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  such  a  case  would  be  con- 
cerned. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    The  door  would  be 
closed  completely.    To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, that  would  be  absolutely  unheard  of 
in  time  of  peace.    It  might  be  necessary 
in  case  of  war  or  at  a  time  of  great  na- 
tional emergency.    Sometimes  the  right 
of  habeas  coipus  is  taken  away  under 
such  circumstances.    But  even  in  those 
cases  it  has  been  rare  that  the  court  has 
been  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  would  be  put  above 
any  other  human  being  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  so  far  as  Congress  could  put 
him  there. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  even  the 
courts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  His  mistakes  could  not 
be  reviewed  anywhere. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Furthermore, 
even  if  a  State  should  later  measure  up 
to  those  standards,  the  decision  as  to 
whether  grace  would  be  extended  would 
depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Attorney 
General.  I  cannot  understand  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  another  decision 
which  would  not  be  subject  to  review. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  not  be 
subject  to  review  and,  as  I  understand, 
under  the  tenns  of  the  original  bill,  the 
Attorney  General  could  hold  it  over  their 
heads  for  10  years,  I  believe,  and  5  years 
in  the  substitute,  with  no  forgiveness, 
even  if  a  State  should  desire  to  correct 
some  condition. 

Recently — within  the  last  few  weeks, 
since  those  terrible  demonstrations  down 
in  Alabama  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  pushing  the  bill  before  us — the 
State  Legislature  of  Alabama  adopted  a 
resolution  which  would  completely  re- 
peal the  registration  laws  of  Alabama 
and  write  a  new  law  which  would,  as  I 
understand,  be  completely  in  line  with 
the  law  in  New  York  State,  which  has 
been  upheld  by  the  comts.  What  good 
would  that  action  do  Alabama?  There 
is  no  balm  in  Gilead. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No ;  there  is  no  place  for 
repentance,  even  though  they  should 
seek  it  as  Esau  did,  with  tears. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  recall  any  other  statute  which 
has  given  anyone  the  legal  omnipotence 
that  the  bill  would  give  the  Attorney 
General? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Never  in  all  Amer- 
ican history.    I  hope  there  will  never  be 


I    thank    the    Senator 


a  law  that  gives  that  much  power  to 
anyone. 

Mr.    ERVIN 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  bring- 
ing out  some  of  those  points.  I  wonder, 
in  keeping  with  our  colloquy,  if  I  may 
read  a  portion  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  some  respects,  it  is 
not  luilike  the  original  bill,  because 
under  the  original  bill  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia  could  not  get  into  coiurt  for  10 
years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  10 -year  forgiveness  period,  and 
the  Attorney  General  could  keep  every 
courthouse  door  in  the  land  slammed  in 
om-  faces  for  10  years;  under  the  sub- 
stitute, the  courthouse  doors  could  be 
slammed  in  our  faces  for  5  years. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  slightly  ajar; 
they  would  be  slammed  in  our  faces 
completely;  they  would  be  closed;  they 
would  be  shut. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  new  procedure  would  let  them  come 
in  after  5  years,  but  only  to  beg  for  par- 
don, not  for  the  determination  of  a 
justiciable  issue? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Again,  if  I  understand  the  proposal  cor- 
rectly, when  the  Attorney  General,  who 
would  be  all  powerful  under  the  bill,  made 
his  determination,  it  could  not  be 
appealed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Those  States  could 
not  be  extricated  from  his  decision  except 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  after  a  lapse  of  5  years. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  would  sub- 
stitute for  judicial  procedure — the  right 
to  trial,  the  right  to  petition,  the  right 
to  a  hearing,  the  right  to  have  evidence 
produced,  and  all  of  the  other  normal 
proceedings — the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  It  would  substitute  his 
opinion  for  due  process  of  law,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  That  re- 
minds me  of  something  that  once  hap- 
pened in  court  when  I  was  practicing. 
The  judge  was  a  good  judge.  But  I 
remember  that  one  day  he  was  trying  a 
case  in  which  the  defendant,  who  was  a 
woman,  rather  stirred  his  sympathies. 
The  defendant  was  guilty;  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  have  questioned  that. 

The  judge  called  her  around  and  said, 
"You  have  stirred  my  sympathies.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you.  But  the  evidence 
shows  clearly  that  you  are  guilty.  Under 
the  statute,  I  could  sentence  you  to  from 
5  to  20  years.  But  I  shall  not  do  that; 
I  shall  make  the  sentence  from  5  to  10 
years." 

Of  course,  it  is  the  lower  penalty  that 
counts,  not  the  upper  one. 

That  is  what  has  happened  in  this  in- 
stance.    The  proponents  have  reduced 


the  time  from  10  years  to  5  years;  but 
they  say,  "You  cannot  escape  from  this." 
By  the  way,  Alabama  is  now  in  the 
process  of  enacting  a  law  which,  as  I 
understand,  is  on  an  exact  parallel  with 
that  of  New  York  State.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  we  cannot  use  a  literacy  test  in 
Alabama  to  keep  persons  from  voting, 
even  if  we  used  it  nondiscriminately. 
Yet  New  York  State  can  use  its  literacy 
test,  and  does  so,  to  keep  from  voting, 
according  to  eveiTthing  I  have  heard, 
several  hundred  thousand  Puerto  Ricans, 
some  of  whom  have  lived  in  New  York 
all  their  lives — 50  years  or  more.  Still, 
because  they  cannot  read  or  write  the 
English  language,  they  are  barred  from 
voting  under  New  York's  literacy  test. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  dislike  to  be  discour- 
aging to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  law  will 
do  Alabama  any  good.  It  is  a  strange 
thing.  North  Carolina  voted  a  larger 
percentage  of  its  adult  population  than 
New  York  County  did  in  the  last  election; 
yet  North  Carolina  would  come  under 
the  bill,  but  New  York  would  not. 

North  Carolina  voted  5  or  6  percent 
more  of  its  adult  population  than  did 
two  congressional  districts  in  New  York. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yet  New  York  is 
not  touched. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  North  Carolina  is  covered 
by  the  bill,  but  not  the  two  congressional 
districts  in  New  York. 

North  Carolina  voted  51.8  percent  of 
its  total  adult  population,  while  Texas 
voted  only  44.4  percent  of  its  adult  popu- 
lation. Yet  North  Carolina  is  under  the 
bill,  but  Texas  is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  for  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

[No.  63  Leg.] 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Iiiouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C.  - 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Ribicoff 

Kennedy,  N.Y.    Robertson 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

^fansfleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Miller 

Mondalc 

Montoya 

Morse 

Mr.  LONG,  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  tMr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

BjTd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 

Gruenlng 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Russell.  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 
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Williams],  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator 
fr^m  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton 1,  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
Quorum  is  present. 


SUPPLEMENTAL       APPROPRIATION. 
FISCAL  YEAR  19G5.  FOR  MILITARY 
FUNCTIONS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE iS.  REPT.  NO.  176) 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
hour  of  3:30  having  arrived,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  447. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  re- 
port favorably,  without  amendment,  a 
joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  447  >  making 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1965.  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received. 

The  Clerk  will  state  the  joint  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  447  >.  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  for  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
resolution  now  becomes  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  allot  to 
himself? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  allot  myself  30  min- 
utes. 

As  was  announced,  this  is  a  joint  reso- 
lution reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  was  passed  today  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  defense  appropriation  of  $700 
million.  These  are  funds  to  be  used  di- 
rectly for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  costs 
that  have  already  accrued  and  will  con- 
tinue to  accrue  in  the  future  regarding 
military  activities  in  Vietnam. 

A  meeting  was  held  this  morning.  I 
have  been  designated  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  to  con- 
trol the  time.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended. Most  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers were  there.  Also,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  were  present.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  were  present.  At  the  2>/2-hour 
meeting,  all  major  parts  of  the  joint 
resolution  were  gone  into. 


We  received  a  breakdown  on  the 
amounts  of  money  that  are  proposed  to 
be  expended  on  the  various  major  cate- 
gories of  appropriations.  These  figures 
obviously  cannot  be  exact.  They  are  ap- 
proximations and  estimates. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks,  which  will 
not  be  extended.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall].  who  is 
present  on  the  floor,  as  usual,  will  make 
some  explanation  of  the  items,  and  any 
other  particulars  that  he  may  wish  to 
cover. 

I  shall  list  them  briefly  now.  Out  of 
the  $700  million  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  $100  million  is  ex- 
pected to  be  used  for  military  construc- 
tion. 

I  shall  not  go  too  much  into  detail  on 
that,  unless  pressed  to  do  so.  but  we  have 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  large  scale 
expenses  in  regard  to  installation  con- 
struction. We  have  need  for  storage  of 
equipment  and  supplies  and  additional 
amounts  of  storace  in  strategic  areas. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  be 
able  to  salvage  a  like  amount,  in  round 
numbers.  $1C0  million,  of  what  we  call 
old  money  from  savings  and  deferred 
projects  out  of  past  military  construc- 
tion appropriations. 

Also  included  in  the  $700  million.  $135 
million  is  being  requested  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  funds,  which  are 
briefly  described  as  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  Army,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
others.  They  are  mostly  for  supplies, 
housekeeping  needs,  and  items  of  that 
kind. 

Approximately  $275  million  of  the  $700 
million  is  expected  to  be  used  for  the  pro- 
curement of  additional  ammunition.  A 
good  deal  of  this  money  will  be  used  to 
replace  various  m  litary  funds  that  have 
been  available  during  the  current  year 
and  have  been  spent  directly  in  Vietnam, 
thus  leaving  in  a  depleted  condition  our 
funding  sources. 

Also,  some  of  the  money  will  be  used 
for  modernizing  various  kinds  of  am- 
munition and  rockets,  as  well  as  aircraft 
and  related  developments. 

The  members  of  the  committees  also 
have  before  them  a  request  for  an  addi- 
tional $94  million  in  reprograming  of  old 
money  for  expenditure  for  ammunition 
for  use  in  Vietnam.  It  is  expected  that 
the  committee  will  approve  transfer  of 
these  funds.  A  great  deal  will  go  into 
rockets  of  various  kinds. 

In  addition  thereto,  $180  million  of  the 
$700  million  will  be  used  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  and  he'icopters  and 
for  the  procurement  of  additional  spare 
parts  and  items  of  that  kind. 

An  additional  $10  million  could  be  clas- 
sified as  for  miscellaneous  items.  Most  of 
this  money  will  go  for  the  Army,  but 
some  of  it  is  for  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  time  if  there 
were  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Congress  on  this  ap- 
propriation. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  message  be  Included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  appropriate  at  the 
earUest  possible  moment  an  additional  $700 
million  to  meet  mounting  military  require- 
ments in  Vietnam. 

This  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  ol  Congrers  who  supports  thia 
request  is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Eich  Is  saying  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  stand  united  before  the  world 
In  joint  determination  that  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  preserved 
and  Communist  attack  will  not  succeed. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  we  v.lU  spend  about 
$1.5  billion  to  fulfill  our  commitments  in 
southeast  Asia.  However,  the  pace  of  our 
activity  is  steadily  rising.  In  December 
1C61,  we  had  3.164  men  in  South  Vietnam. 
By  the  end  of  last  week  the  number  of  our 
Armed  Forces  there  had  Increased  to  over 
35.000.  At  the  request  of  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  in  Murch.  we  sent  marines  to 
secure  the  key  Da  N.nng-Phu  B^i  area;  2  days 
ago,  we  sent  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  to 
the  Important  Blen  Hoa-Vung  Tau  area. 
More  than  400  Americans  have  given  their 
lives  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  ppst  2  years,  our  helicopter  activity 
In  South  Vietnam  has  tripled— from  30.000 
flying  hours  In  the  first  quarter  of  1963  to 
90.000  flying  hours  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  yenr. 

In  February  we  flew  160  strike  sorties 
against  military  targets  In  North  Vietnam. 
In  April,  we  flew  over  1.500  strike  sorties 
against  such  targets. 

Prior  to  mid-February  we  flew  no  strike 
sorties  inside  South  Vietn.am.  In  March  and 
April,  we  flew  more  than  3,200  sorties  against 
military  targets  In  hostile  areas  inside  the 
country. 

Just  2  days  ago.  we  dispatched  Gen.  C.  L. 
Milburn.  Jr..  Deputy  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army,  to  assist  U.S.  representatives  in  Viet- 
nam In  formulating  an  expanded  program 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  are  contemplating  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  programs  under  which  mo- 
bile medical  teams  travel  throughout  the 
countryside  providing  on-the-spot  medical 
facilities,  treatment,  and  training  In  rural 
areas. 

The  additional  funds  I  am  requesting  are 
needed  to  contlnua  to  provide  our  forces 
with  the  best  and  most  modern  supplies  and 
equipment.  They  are  needed  to  keep  an 
abundant  Inventory  of  ammunition  and 
other  expendable.  They  are  needed  to  build 
facilities  to  house  and  protect  our  men  and 
supplies. 

The  entire  $700  million  Is  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  will  today  sup- 
port this  request  before  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees. 

Nor  can  I  guarantee  this  will  be  the  last 
request.  If  our  need  expands  I  will  turn 
again  to  the  Congress.  For  we  will  do  what- 
ever must  be  done  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
South  Vietnam  from  aggression.  This  Is  the 
firm  and  Irrevocable  commitment  of  our 
people  and  Nation. 

I  have  reviewed  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
many  times  with  the  Congress,  the  American 
people  and  the  world.  South  Vietnam  has 
been  attacked  by  North  Vietnam.  It  has 
asked  our  help.  We  are  giving  that  help  be- 
cause our  commitments,  our  principles,  and 
our  national  Interest  demand  It. 

This  is  not  the  same  kind  of  aggression 
with  which  the  world  has  been  long  familiar. 
Instead  of  the  sweep  of  Invading  armies, 
there  Is  the  steady  deadly  stream  of  men  and 
supplies.     Instead  of   open   battle   between 


major  opposing  forces,  there  Is  murder  In  the 
night  assassination  and  terror.  Instead  of 
dramatic  confrontation  and  sharp  division 
between  nationals  of  different  lands,  some 
citizens  of  South  Vietnam  have  been  re- 
cruited in  the  effort  to  conquer  their  own 
country. 

Al  of  this  shrouds  battle  In  confusion. 
But  this  Is  the  face  of  war  In  the  1960'b. 
This  is  the  "war  of  liberation."  Kept  from 
direct  attack  by  American  power,  unable  to 
win  a  free  election  in  any  country,  those 
who  seek  to  expand  communism  by  force  now 
use  subversion  and  terror.  In  this  effort  they 
often  enlist  nationals  of  the  countries  they 
wlLh  to  conquer.  But  It  Is  not  civil  war.  It 
Is  sustained  by  power  and  resources  from 
without.  The  very  object  of  this  tactic  is  to 
create  the  appearance  of  an  internal  revolt 
and  to  mask  aggression.  In  this  way.  they 
hope  to  avoid  confrontation  with  American 
resolution. 

But  we  will  not  be  fooled  or  deceived, 
in  Vietnam  or  any  place  In  the  world  where 
we  have  a  commitment.  This  kind  of  war 
is  war  against  the  Independence  of  nations. 
And  we  will  meet  It.  as  we  have  met  other 
shifting  dangers  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. 

Our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  Is 
nourished  by  a  quarter  century  of  history. 
It  rests  on  solemn  treaties,  the  demands  of 
principle,  and  the  necessities  of  American 
security. 

A  quarter  century  ago  It  became  apparent 
that  the  United  States  stood  between  those 
who  wished  to  dominate  an  entire  continent 
and  the  peoples  they  sought  to  conquer. 

It  was  our  determined  purpose  to  help 
protect  the  independence  of  the  Asian  peo- 
ples. 

The  consequence  of  our  determination 
was  a  vast  war  which  took  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans.  Surely 
this  generation  will  not  lightly  yield  to  new 
aggressors  what  the  last  generation-pald  for 
In  blood  and  lowering  sacrifice.  ■ 

When  the  war  was  over,  we  supported  the 
effort  of  Asian  peoples  to  win  their  freedom 
from  colonial  rule.  In  the  Philippines, 
Korea,  Indonesia,  and  elsewhere  we  were 
on  the  side  of  national  Independence.  For 
this  was  also  consistent  with  our  belief  In 
the  right  of  all  people  to  shape  their  own 
destinies. 

That  principle  soon  received  another  test 
in  the  fire  of  war.  And  we  fought  in  Korea, 
Eo  that  South  Korea  might  remain  free. 

Now,  In  Vietnam,  we  pursue  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  has  infused  American  action  In 
the  Far  East  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  are  those  who  ask  why  this  respon- 
flbillty  should  be  ours.  The  answer  is  simple. 
There  is  no  one  else  who  can  do  the  job. 
Our  power  Is  essential,  in  the  final  test.  If 
the  nations  of  Asia  are  to  be  secure  from 
expanding  communism.  Thus,  when  India 
was  attacked,  it  looked  to  us  for  help,  and 
we  gave  It  gladly.  We  believe  that  Asia 
should  be  directed  by  Asians.  But  that 
means  each  Asian  people  must  have  the  right 
to  find  Its  own  way,  not  that  one  group  or 
nation  should  overrun  all  the  others. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  The  aim  in 
Vietnam  Is  not  simply  the  conquest  of  the 
South,  tragic  as  that  would  be.  It  is  to 
Eliow  that  American  commitment  is  worth- 
less. Once  that  Is  done,  the  gates  are  down 
and  the  road  Is  open  to  expansion  and  end- 
less conquest.  That  is  why  Communist 
China  opposes  discussions,  even  though  such 
discussions  are  clearly  In  the  interest  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  we  are  directly  committed  to 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  In  1954  we 
signed  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty.  That  treaty  committed  us  to  act 
to  meet  aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 
The  U.S.  Senate  ratified  that  treaty  and  that 
obligation  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1. 
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Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  Congress,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  said  that  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  meet  Its  obligations  under 
that  treaty. 

That  resolution  of  the  Congress  expressed 
support  for  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
against  attack — a  policy  established  by  two 
previous  Presidents. 

Thus  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  withdraw 
or  be  defeated.  The  stakes  are  too  high, 
the  commitment  too  deep,  the  lessons  of 
history  too  plain. 

At  every  turning  point  In  the  last  30  years, 
there  have  been  those  who  opposed  a  firm 
stand  against  aggression.  They  have  always 
beSn  wrong.  And  when  we  heeded  their 
cries,  when  we  gave  in,  the  consequences  has 
been  more  bloodshed  and  wider  war. 

We  will  not  repeat  that  mistake.  Nor  will 
we  heed  those  who  urge  us  to  use  our  great 
power  In  a  reckless  or  casual  manner.  We 
have  no  desire  to  expand  the  conflict.  We 
win  do  what  must  be  done.  And  we  wUl  do 
only  what  must  be  done. 

For,  In  the  long  run.  there  can  be  no  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam. 
We  must  find  the  path  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Time  and  time  again  we  have  worked 
to  open  that  path.  We  are  still  ready  to 
talk,  without  conditions,  to  any  government. 
We  will  go  anywhere,  discuss  any  subject,  lis- 
ten to  any  point  of  view  In  the  Interests  of  a 
peaceful  solution. 

I  also  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam. 

But  we  began  those  bombings  only  when 
patience  had  been  transformed  from  a  virtue 
Into  a  blunder— the  mistaken  Judgment  of 
the  attackers.  Time  ard  time  again  men, 
women,  and  children — Americans  and  Vlet- 
namere — were  bombed  In  their  villages  and 
homes  while  we  did  not  reply. 

There  was  the  November  1  attack  on  the 
Blen  Hoa  Airfield.  There  was  the  Christmas 
eve  bombing  of  the  Brinks  Hotel  in  Saigon. 
There  was  the  February  7  attack  on  the 
Pleiku  base.  In  these  attacks  15  Americans 
were  killed  and  245  were  Injured.  And  they 
are  only  a  few  examples  of  a  steady  cam- 
paign of  terror  and  attack. 

We  then  decided  we  could  no  longer  stand 
by  and  see  men  and  women  murdered  and 
crippled  while  the  bases  of  the  aggressors 
were  Immune  from  reply. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  destroy  human 
life.  Our  attacks  have  all  been  aimed  at 
strictly  military  targets— not  hotels  and 
movie  theaters,  and  embassy  buildings. 

We  destroy  bridges,  so  it  Is  harder  to  con- 
vey the  Instruments  of  war  from  North  to 
South.  We  destroy  radar  stations  to  keep 
our  planes  fiom  being  shot  down.  We  de- 
stroy military  depots  for  the  Infiltration  of 
men  and  arms  to  the  South.  We  patrol 
routes  of  communications  to  halt  the  In- 
vaders. We  destroy  ammunition  dumps  to 
prevent  the  use  of  explosives  against  our  men 
and  our  allies. 

Who  among  us  can  feel  confident  that  we 
should  allow  our  soldiers  to  be  killed,  while 
the  aggressor  sits  smiling  and  secure  in  his 
sanctuary,  protected  by  a  border  which  he 
has  violated  a  thousand  times.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  view  of  the  American  people 
or  of  the  Congress. 

However,  the  bombing  Is  not  an  end  In 
Itself.  Its  purpose  Is  to  bring  us  closer  to 
the  day  of  peace.  And  whenever  It  will  serve 
the  Interests  of  peace  to  do  so,  we  will  end  It. 
And  let  us  also  remember,  when  we  began 
the  bombings  there  was  little  talk  of  nego- 
tiations. There  were  few  worldwide  cries  for 
peace.  Some  who  now  speak  most  loudly 
were  quietly  content  to  permit  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  to  die  and  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  terror  without  protest.  Our  firmness  may 
well  have  already  brought  us  closer  to  peace. 


Our  conclusions  are  pladn. 
We  will  not  surrender. 
We  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  the  conflict. 
We  desire  peaceful  settlement  and  talks. 
And  the  aggression  continues. 
Therefore  I  see  no  choice  but  to  continue 
the  coiurse  we  are  on,  filled  as  it  Is  with  peril 
and  uncertainty. 

I  believe  the  American  people  support  that 
course.  They  have  learned  the  great  lesson 
of  this  generation:  Wherever  we  have  stood 
firm  aggression  has  been  halted,  peace  re- 
stored, and  liberty  maintained. 

This  was  true  In  Iran,  In  Greece,  and  Tvu"- 
key,  and  In  Korea. 

It  was  true  In  the  FcHinosa  Straits  and  In 
Lebanon. 

It  was  true  at  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
It  will  be  true  again  In  southeast  Asia. 
Our  people  do  not  flinch  from  sacrifice  or 
risk  when  the  cause  of  freedom  demands  It. 
And  they  have. the  deep,  abiding,  true  In- 
stinct of  the  American  neople:_When  our  Na- 
tion Is  challenged  It  must  respond.  When 
freedom  Is  In  danger  we  mtist  stand  up  to 
that  danger.  When  we  are  attacked  we  must 
fight. 

I  know  the  Congress  shares  these  beliefs 
of  the  people  they  represent. 

I  do  not  ask  complete  approval  for  every 
phrase  and  action  of  your  Government.  I  do 
ask  for  prompt  support  of  our  basic  course: 
resistance  to  aggression,  moderation  in  the 
use  of  power,  and  a  constant  search  for  peace. 
Nothing  win  do  more  to  strengthen  your 
country  In  the  world  than  the  proof  of  na- 
tional unity  which  an  overwhelming  vote  for 
this  appropriation  will  clearly  show.  To  deny 
and  delay  this  means  to  deny  and  to  delay 
the  fullest  support  of  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Congress  to  those  brave 
men  who  are  risking  their  lives  for  freedom  in 
Vietnam. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  Mcy  4,  1965. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  these  additional  sums  is  very 
clear.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  military  budget  and  military 
construction  and  other  such  matters  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  have  knouTi  that  the 
figures  with  which  we  were  dealing  were 
not  firm,  but  were  subject  to  the  drain 
of  the  military  activities  into  which  the 
militaiT  funds  fall. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating   Subcomnmtee    as    well    as 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, who  have  been  closest  to  the  prob- 
lem, have  repeatedly  urged  that  there  be 
a  special  budget  of  some  kind  set  up  to 
take  care  of  the  operation  of  the  war 
and  thereby  prevent  the  drain  on  mili- 
tary funds  which  we  knew  was  going  on 
under    present    conditions.      We    have 
pointed  this  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate several  times.    The  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  indicated  to 
the   Department  of  Defense   what  the 
facts  were.     In  checking  the  record,  I 
find  that  it  was  brought  up  on  March  25, 
April  6,  and  April  27.     Hearings  were 
scheduled  to  begin  Tuesday  morning  of 
this  week  with  reference  to  this  matter. 
The  hearings  were  canceled  to  enable 
the  White  House  meeting  to  be  held. 
The  supplemental  appropriations  came 
in  at  a  time  to  fill  the  void,  to  replenish 
the  funds  which  have  been  used  for  fiscal 
year  1965.    One  of  the  major  functions 
of  this  special  appropriation  is  to  replen- 
ish the  fimds  which  have  been  taken  out 
of  those  for  fiscal  year  1965,  and  leave 
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them  available  to  be  carried  over,  to  a 
great  extent  into  1966  fiscal  year  to  pre- 
vent the  anticipated  drain  over  fiscal 
,  year  1966. 

This  fits  like  a  hand  in  a  glove  to  meet 
that  very  situation,  not  only  for  the  re- 
quired expenditures,  but  also  to  augment 
a  firm,  definite  policy  and  a  sound  budget 
for  the  operation  of  the  rest  of  our  mili- 
tar>'  forces  throughout  the  world  for  fis- 
cal year  1966. 

For  that  reason  alone,  as  well  as  other 
reasons,  I  believe  that  it  is  timely  and 
proper  for  the  President  to  request  this 
extra  money  of  Congress. 

One  question  which  came  to  the  minds 
of  members  of  the  committee  was:  Can 
any  of  the  $700  million  be  used  for  what 
we  call  the  military  assistance  program? 
That  is  ordinarily  taken  up  in  the  eco- 
nomic aid  and  military  aid  bill.  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  "No."  None  of 
this  money  can  be  used  for  a  special 
program  of  that  kind.  All  of  the  money 
is  confined  to  what  we  might  call  the 
regular  military  activities  of  the  United 
States,  the  operations  of  our  military 
forces. 

The  funds  will  be  appropriated  and 
made  available  until  expended.  It  is 
expected  that  a  portion  of  the  money 
will  be  programed — that  is.  obligated — 
within  the  next  60  days  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  but  by  no  means  all  of  it. 
It  can  be  obligated  at  any  time  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  money  will 
be  available  until  actually  expended. 

We  have  filed  a  report  which  is  brief 
and  to  the  point.  It  covers  a  broad 
statement  on  the  joint  resolution  which 
is  to  provide  for  our  military  operations 
in  southeast  Asia. 

We  raised  that  point  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  as  to  what  he  meant  by  "south- 
east Asia."  His  answer  was  that  geo- 
graphically it  meant  exactly  what  it 
said,  that  it  would  not  be  used,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Dominican  Republic.  But 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  in 
that  form  is  not  intended  at  all  to  ne- 
glect the  question  of  the  problem  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  cost  of  that 
operation  is  relatively  small,  and  out  of 
the  funds  which  are  subject  to  transfer 
in  the  military  budget  can  be  well  taken 
care  of  for  some  time.  Of  course,  we 
hope  the  situation  will  become  better 
and  not  worse. 

Therefore,  "southeast  Asia"  means 
what  it  says  in  the  joint  resolution,  but 
it  is  not  contemplated  to  provide  funds 
to  start  operations  somewhere  else.  The 
money  will  be  spent  for  supplies  gener- 
ally for  the  Navy.  Army,  and  Air  Force — 
in  the  United  States,  Vietnam,  and  other 
areas. 

I  believe  that  generally  covers  the  high 
points.  They  are  well  understood.  We 
listened  to  healthy  questioning  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Sei-vices  Committees.  Many  points  were 
made,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the 
inquiries  were  satisfied,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  extent  that  every  member  present 
supported  the  appropriation  as  being 
necessary,  and  for  the  additional  reason 
tbat  unless  something  like  this  is  done, 
it  will  impair  the  rest  of  our  preparedness 
program. 


The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHELl  has  an  observation  on  the  sit- 
uation which  he  wishes  to  make,  and  I 
am  now  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  performs  a  high 
service  to  his  country  today  in  bringing 
immediately  to  the  Senate,  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  $700  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  to  our  Commander  in  Chief 
and  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  responsibilities  they  have  undertaken 
in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  accept  the  compli- 
ment only  for  the  whole  of  the  commit- 
tee and  all  those  wHo  worked  on  the  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  fine  senti- 
ments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  vote.  I  wish  the 
Senate  to  know,  was  cast  this  morning 
in  committee  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Sometime  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
ovei-whelmingly  approve  this  proposed 
legislation  and  will  then  send  it  on  to  the 
White  House. 

I  rise  merely  to  express  the  fact  that 
my  support  for  this  proposed  legislation 
is  unstinted.  I  know  that  the  Senate 
will  ovenvhelmingly  approve  it  tomor- 
row. 

I  am  compelled  to  be  absent  tomorrow. 
Thus.  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to 
be  here  and  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  it. 
Mr.  President,  the  world  is  in  trouble. 
A  year  ago  Congress  laid  down  by  reso- 
lution a  policy  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  enunciated  and  reiterated 
that  policy. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  indicate 
not  merely  to  the  American  people — 
who  approve  of  it — but  also  to  the  world, 
that  an  American  commitment  is  a  com- 
mitment which  will  be  honored. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  to  me  to  make  these  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
his  veiT  fine  remarks  and  for  his  interest 
in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Let  me  cover  one  more  point  and  I 
shall  then  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall]  if  he 
wishes. 

The  joint  resolution  waives  the  ordi- 
nary checks  and  procedures  requiring 
authorization  and  then  appropriation 
for  military  construction,  for  missiles, 
planes,  and  similar  hardware,  but  time 
was  of  the  essence  to  a  degree  that  we 
did  what  was  considered  best.  We 
scrutinized  the  items  and  then  re- 
quired— in  the  report,  at  least,  and  had 
it  understood  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— that  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  shall  be  advised  of  the 
transfer  of  fimds  in  the  joint  resolution 
under  the  reporting  provisions  of  the 
establi-shed  reprograming  procedures. 

At  intervals,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  give  to  the  committees  an  ac- 
counting, which  will  become  a  public 
document — open  to  Congress  at  least — 
of  where  and  how  the  moneys  are  being 
expended.  That  procedure  will  provide 
an  accounting  to  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic for  this  money. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  such  time  as  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  President.  I  allot  30  more  minutes 
to  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  proponents  of  the 
joint  resolution  may  proceed  for  30  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
My  remarks  will  be  few. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  wait  until  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  fin- 
ished his  remarks.  Then  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  suport  the  ad- 
ministration in  carrying  out  its  recom- 
mendations for  an  additional  appropri- 
ation of  $700  million. 

I  support  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  with  defense  matters  in 
this  joint  resolution. 

The  $700  million,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  pointed  out,  is  necessary 
to  meet  additional  expenses  in  southeast 
Asia.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
gone  into  a  breakdown  of  the  $700  mil- 
lion. I  merely  wish  to  reiterate  that  $100 
million  is  for  construction;  $135  million 
is  for  operation  and  maintenance;  $275 
million  is  for  additional  ammunition: 
$180  million  is  for  building  up  our  air- 
craft; and  $10  million  is  for  miscella- 
neous expenses. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  re- 
programing  request  of  $94  V2  million  for 
additional  ammunition,  reprogramcd 
from  funds  that  would  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected to  be  available  in  the  1966  budget. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  emphasized 
that  at  the  present  time  there  was  no 
immediate  indication  that  the  $94 '2 
million  would  be  replaced  by  additional 
requests  in  the  1966  budget.  He  hoped 
that  the  $700  million  that  we  are  now 
appropriating  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  needs. 

My  feelings  on  this  matter  are  very 
strong.  The  President  has  described  to 
us  our  present  actions  in  southeast  Asia. 
Last  summer,  on  August  7,  Congress  sup- 
ported the  President  in  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  on  a  joint  resolution 
dealing  with  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  House  report  on  the  $700  million 
appropriation  states  clearly  what  is  in- 
volved.    I  read  the  third  paragraph: 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message  of 
May  4.  "This  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation. 
For  each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports 
this  request  Is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our 
effort  to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam." 

That  language  is  in  the  House  report 
on  the  joint  resolution  and  is  a  direct 
quotation  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  told  us,  when  150  of  us 
gathered  in  the  White  House  yesterday. 
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the  pui-pose  for  which  he  wanted  the  ap- 
propriation. He  indicated  that  he 
needed  the  appropriation  not  only,  as  we 
all  know,  to  carry  out  our  efforts  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  also  to  show  that 
Congress  feels  the  same  way  today  as  it 
d'd  last  year  when  it  passed  the  joint 
resolution  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  whatever  action  he 
beiioves  ncccssai-y  in  the  interest  of  in- 
ternational peace  in  southeast  Asia. 

Therefore  we  have  before  us  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  request  which  is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  our  efforts  in  south- 
east Asia,  to  maintain  a  country  and  a 
people  who  v.ish  to  be  free  and  who  wish 
to  go  forward  in  their  own  manner,  in 
v.liich  thoy  believe  and  we  believe  to  be 
for  their  best  interest.  We  could  go  into 
greater  detail  in  this  appropriation,  but 
the  fundamentals  that  I  have  expressed 
clearly  show  that  the  money  will  be 
needed.  Perhaps  more  will  be  needed. 
HDWcver,  the  principle  behind  the  appro- 
priation is  the  principle  that  we  believe 
our  actions  in  southeast  Asia  are  for  the 
best  interest  of  international  peace,  for 
our  own  security,  and  for  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  peace  in  the  world. 

I  support  the  appropriation  in  that 
spirit  and  in  the  spirit  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  country,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Aimed  Forces,  will  use  his 
best  efforts  in  a  very  difficult  situation  to 
build  up  greater  security  for  us  and 
greater  opportunity  for  a  freedom  loving 
people,  and  that  we  will  exercise  our 
abilities  as  the  leader  of  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  to  accomplish  these  results. 
We  could  talk  at  length  and  we  could 
go  into  a  breakdown  of  the  appropria- 
tion, as  we  ordinarily  do  in  a  budget  mes- 
sage. I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary.  I 
believe  the  report  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  bill  expresses  entirely 
the  spirit  in  wh^ch  we  are  making  the 
appropriation.  I  hope  that  we  shall  pass 
the  joint  resolution  by  a  substantially 
unanimous  vote  when  we  vote  on  it  to- 
moiTow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  the  very  fine  contributions 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  has  made — and  he  has 
correctly  and  with  meticulous  accuracy 
interpreted  both  what  the  President  said 
to  us  at  the  White  House  meeting  yester- 
day and  what  he  said  in  his  message  to 
Congress — how  would  a  defeat  of  the 
$700  million  request  be  interpreted? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  asking  that  question,  be- 
cause it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
If  we  do  not  pass  the  appropriation  by  a 
very  substantial  vote — and  I  hope  it  will 
be  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  be- 
cause I  know  it  is  d'fficult  for  u.-  to  act 
unanimously — it  will  be  reflected  not 
only  in  southeast  Asia  and  in  the  Com- 
munist countries,  but  in  every  one  of  the 
countries  that  are  our  friends  today  and 
who  are  counting  on  us  to  carry  on  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

The  defeat  of  the  appropriation  bill 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  repudiation 


of  the  earlier  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  only  would  it  be  a 
repudiation  of  that  joint  resolution  but 
it  would  also  be  a  repudiation  of  the 
leadership  of  our  country  in  a  very  im- 
portant international  question  which  we 
all  believe  is  fundamental  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution.  I  agree 
with  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  and  also  for  the  very  fine 
service  he  has  rendered  in  this  matter. 
as  in  many  others.  I  find  myself,  of 
course,  in  accord  with  everything  that 
has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  easy  to  state  in 
a  very  simple  way  why  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  support  wholeheartedly  the  mak- 
ing of  this  appropriation.  I  attended 
the  hearing  this  morning  and  I  listened 
to  the  able  testimony  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  I  listened  to  the  tes- 
timony given  by  the  chanman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  have  read  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commander  in  Chief.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  essence  of  this  whole  sit- 
uation is  stated  in  two  short  passages 
contained  in  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  read  those 
passages  as  follows: 
The  first  reads: 

In  December  1961,  we  had  3,164  men  in 
South  Vietnam.  By  the  end  of  last  week  the 
number  of  our  Armed  Forces  there  had  In- 
creased to  over  35,000. 


The  second  reads: 

The  additional  funds  I  am  requesting  are 
needed  to  continue  to  provide  our  forces 
with  the  best  and  most  modern  supplies  and 
equipment.  They  are  needed  to  keep  an 
abundant  inventory  of  ammunition  and 
other  expendables.  They  are  needed  to 
build  facilities  to  house  and  protect  our  men 
and  supplies. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  issue 
before  the  Senate,  before  Congress,  and 
before  the  Nation  is  this:   Having  sent 
more  than  35,000   of  our  best  men  in 
uniform  to  South  Vietnam,  where  they 
are  confronted  with  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  situations,  as  we  all  know, 
having  sent  there  many  others  in  civilian 
positions,  including  a  great  many  women, 
and  being  told^.now  by  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StalT  that  this  added  sum  is  needed  to 
give  them  what  they  should  have  to  best 
equip   themselves   and   this  country   to 
meet  this  danger  that  confronts  them,  I 
deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  vote  for  the 
appropriation.     I  believe  that  Members 
of  Congress  generally  regard  it  in  that 
light.      There    is    no    Member    of    the 
Senate  and  no  Member  of  Congress  who 
does  not  have  some  of  his  acquaintances 
and  neighbors,  and  some  even  kinfolk, 
who  are  involved  in  this  tragedy— and  it 
is  a  tragedy — in  this  terrible  danger  that 


overhangs  those  whom  we  have  sent  to 
Vietnam;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  send  a 
great  many  more. 

I  think  that  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  sup- 
port them  by  passing  this  appropriation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  30  min- 
utes allotted  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  30  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  debate.    In  addition  to 
the  rea.'Tons  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.   Saltonstall]    and 
the 'Senator  from  South  Dakota    [Mr. 
MuNDT],  which  are  very  valid  indeed,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  money 
and  militai-y  situation  is  such  that  if  the 
funds  are  not  appropriated,  our  other 
military  programs  will  suffer.    One  fund 
after  another  in  the  various  services,  and 
particularly  in  the  Army,  will  be  bled  to 
the  extent  that  the  hurt  will  be  great.   In 
fact,  we  were  so  impressed  with  that 
point  in  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee that,  in  spite  of  the  action  on  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate,  the  sub- 
committee will  conduct  hearings,  which 
will  be  in  executive  session,  to  determine 
further  to  what  extent  we  are  depleting 
items  of  equipment  and  hardware,  such 
as  tanks  and  other  miUtary  weapons  in 
our  current  regiments,  battalions,   and 
divisions   which    are    stationed    in    the 
United  States  and  in  other  parts  of  the 

world.  _      .^     ^ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 

will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor recall  that  during  the  Korean  war  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  appointed 
a  subcommittee  to  go  into  the  subject  of 
ammunition  because  our  ammunition 
supplies  were  iiinning  low,  as  General 
Van  Fleet  said,  and  it  takes  time  to  build 
up  our  ammunition  supplies?  That  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  behind 
the  Senator's  statement  in  relation  to 

hearings.  ,  ^  ,. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  in  Vietnam  there  has  been  any  lack 
of  bullets,  rif-es.  machincguns,  and  other 
weapons  on  the  line. 

Mr.    SALTONSTALL.    Tliere    is    not 

yet. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  might  have 
been  an  isolated  instance  or  two.  But 
we  investigated  reports  to  that  effect  and 
found  them  without  basis,  unless  a  man 
had  become  isolated.  But  all  our  mili- 
tary program  will  be  adversely  affected 
unless  we  appropriate  the  money  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  in  yielding. 
First.  I  should  like  to  pay  my  own  re- 
spects to  him.  not  only  for  the  able  way 
in  which  this  subject  was  handled  this 
morning,  but  also  the  able  wa  •  in  which 
we  handled  the  posture  hearings  which 
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we  had  earlier  in  the  year.  Ih  February 
and  March,  at  which  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  well  as  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee,  sat 
together. 

The  chairman's  genial  attitude,  plus  a 
very  strong  and  firm  hand  in  permitting 
Senators  to  take  turns  in  questioning,  I 
believe  were  very  great  contributions  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  facts 
and  the  great  exploration  of  the  entire 
subject,  both  in  that  hearing  and  the 
present  one.  which  were  of  great  help  to 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALIXDTT.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  was  present  at  the  hearing  this  morn- 
ing. I  know  that  this  afternoon  or  later 
there  will  be  those  who  will  attack  the 
proposed  appropriation.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  about  that  subject,  with  the 
Senator's  permission.  No  matter  how  we 
may  assess  the  legality  or  anything  else 
in  relation  to  the  Vietnam  war,  we  are 
there.  We^are  there  at  the  request  of 
the  Government,  and  we  are  there  t^ 
keep  any  more  land  on  this  earth  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
Whether  we  regard  the  Vietcong  as  a  sep- 
arate entity  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  whether  we  regard  them  as  an  entity 
of  guerrillas  financed  by  North  Viet- 
nam, nevertheless  they  are  Communists. 
The  basic  and  ultimate  fact  that  we  face, 
without  question,  if  we  permit  South 
Vietnam  to  collapse,  is  that  all  of  south- 
east Asia  will  collapse.  Therefore,  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  do  what  we  are 
doing.  I  believe  that  in  the  past  few 
weeks  particularly — perhaps  in  the  past 
few  months — the  President  ha?  added  an 
additional  facet  to  the  war — the  escala- 
tion. I  had  thought  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  think  now  that  such  escalation  was  nec- 
essary if  we  were  to  win.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, if  I  can  ever  help  it.  to  see  a  single 
American  boy  on  foreign  soil  dying  unless 
we  intend  to  win,  because  in  a  war  that 
is  the  only  way  action  pays  off. 

I  realize  also  that  there  are  many  argu- 
ments that  other  people  use  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  get  out  of  there.  We 
should  leave  that  area.  The  question  is 
asked,  "Why  are  we  over  there?" 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  there  and  that 
we  must  win. 

This  is  the  first.  I  think,  of  perhaps 
several  considerations  of  like  subjects 
that  we  shall  have  during  this  year  and 
next,  and  following  the  reasoning  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  dis- 
tingiaished  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  MxrNDx].  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  would  be  a  repudiation  if  we  did 
not  vote  for  the  joint  resolution  and  pass 
it  overwhelmingly.  I  do  not  say  that  no 
Senator  has  a  right  to  vote  against  it. 
He  does,  of  course.  But  unless  we  pass 
the  joint  resolution  overwhelmingly,  in 
effect  we  shall  be  repudiating  the  policy 
which  we  enunciated  last  August.  We 
shall  repudiate  the  leadership  of  the 
President.  Worse  than  that,  we  would 
repudiate  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  for  the  freedom  of  people,  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  So  I  again  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  chairman.    I  am 


appreciative  of  his  letting  me  have  these 
few  words  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  expressed 
his  views.  His  points  are  excellent  and 
well  made,  indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  take  2  or  3 
minutes  on  a  point  or  two,  and  then  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  for  me  to  yield  the 
floor. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  why  the 
funds  are  being  requested  now,  since 
there  are  only  2  months  remaining  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  simple  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  the  funds  are  needed 
now  to  meet  obligations  that  have  al- 
ready accrued  and  those  that  will  have 
accrued  and  are  supposed  to  be  paid  be- 
fore June  30,  1965,  and  in  order  also  that 
contracts  may  be  made  for  procurement 
of  needed  military  equipment,  and  also 
plans  and  negotiations  started  for  con- 
tracts. Those  plans  must  start  now.  and 
construction  and  delivery  must  start  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Carrying  fur- 
ther a  thought  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  I  should  I'ke  to  po'nt  out  that 
the  funds  will  be  available  until 
expended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true.  They 
will  be  available  for  obligation  aild  ex- 
penditure indefinitely. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  Is 
that  the  $700  million  is  not  an  estimate 
of  what  will  be  required  to  conduct  the 
war  for  another  year.  If  it  lasts  another 
year  at  the  present  level,  it  will  probably 
require  more  than  $700  million.  The 
present  request  is  an  estimate  now  of 
what  would  be  required  to  replenish 
funds  and  also  of  what  will  be  needed  for 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MILLER  rose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wish  me  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  yield  briefly  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is 
acting  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  He  knows  very 
well  what  the  requirements  are.  and  I 
wish  to  let  him  know  that  I  am  fully  in 
support  of  the  pending  appropriation 
measure.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  joint 
resolution  would  merely  be  an  imple- 
mentation of  a  commitment  which  the 
Congress  overwhelmingly  made  last  fall. 
As  I  recall,  a  commitment  was  made,  with 
only  2  dissenting  voices  out  of  the  535 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
to  support  the  President  in  his  actions, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  resist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
measure,  and  that  the  yea-and-nay  vote 
will  show  not  less  than  the  vote  that 
passed  the  joint  resolution  last  fall. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee  expects  to  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that. 
However,  I  wish  to  make  one  observation. 

I  will  support  the  joint  resolution  fully, 
because  I  completely  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  present  policies  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia.  But  I  read  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  an  article  which  causes 
me  some  concern.  The  art  cle  is  entitled 
"Great  Society  To  Be  Pushed  Despite 
Crises.  Johnson  Says."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Star.  May  4. 

19651 

Gre.\t  Society  To  Be  Pushed  De.spite  Crises, 

Johnson  Says 

President  Johnson  says  first-quarter  fig- 
ures for  1966  show  the  economy  Is  booming 
along  at  a  great  rate  and  that  international 
crises  are  not  going  to  slow  down  his  plans 
for  creating  the  Great  Society. 

Corporate  profits  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  were  13  percent  above  last  year  and 
amount  to  $36  billion  after  taxes,  Johnson 
told  representatives  of  the  national  legisla- 
tive council  of  the  AFL-CIO  building  and 
construction  trades  department. 

He  said  figures  "just  out  of  the  typewriter" 
show  there  are  7.300.000  people  working 
today,  1,500.000  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Wages  and  salaries  for  the  first  quarter 
amount  to  $347  billion,  an  Increase  of  8 
percent  over  the  same  period  last  year,  he 
said. 

"You  don't  know  until  you  talk  to  the 
leaders  of  314  other  nations  how  much 
you've  got  to  be  grateful  for.  to  be  proud  of," 
he  told  several  thousand  labor  convention 
delegates. 

He  said  some  have  said  that  parts  of  his 
domestic  program  should  be  put  off  because 
of  the  world  problems. 

"We're  not  going  to  put  anything  off,"  he 
said.  "I  promise  you  that  no  one,  no  group 
here  or  in  any  land,  is  going  to  stand  in  our 
way  as  we  march  forward.  We're  going  to 
build  a  Great  Society  v/here  no  man  or  woman 
will  be  the  victim  of  fear,  poverty  or  hatred, 
where  everyone  will  have  the  chance  for 
prosperity,  fulfillment  and  hope.  No  world 
problem  must  be  allowed  to  divert  us  from 
building  the  Great  Society  at  home." 

TO    PUSH    PROGRAM 

He  said  he  would  continue  to  push  Con- 
gress to  enact  his  legislative  program.  He 
said  that  before  the  Congress  ends  Its  work 
this  year  he  wants  It  to  be  known  as  the 
"most  productive,  enlightened,  progressive 
Congress  that  ever  sat  In  Washington." 

Johnson  said  that  the  three  branches  of 
Government — legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial— have  never  gotten  along  better  and 
that  "never  In  the  history  of  the  Republic 
has  there  been  more  cooperation  with  the 
President"  from  business,  labor  and  other 
segments  of  the  Nation. 

In  giving  the  statistics  on  the  growth  of 
the  economy,  Johnson  said  he  did  not  be- 
grudge the  corporations  a  dime  of  their  $36 
billion  profit  after  taxes  because  It  meant 
that  they  had  $72  billion  "and  I  took  half 
of  It." 

He  said  he  is  happy  about  the  Increase  in 
wages  because  the  Government  man  is  there 
"with  his  scissors"  cutting  out  withholding 
taxes.  He  said  the  better  the  workers  do 
the  better  everyone  does. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  unexpected  ex- 
penditure by  our  Government.  It  is 
necessary  and  should  be  supported.    But 
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at  the  same  time,  we  should  face  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  conduct  a  war  and 
have  everything  we  wish  to  have  on  the 
domestic  scene,  as  well. 

I  would  hope  that  after  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  passed  by  Congress,  the 
President  would  see  fit  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress some  recommendations  as  to  how 
$700  million  can  be  reduced  in  the  vari- 
ous appropriations  relating  to  some  of 
his  legislative   programs.     Anyone  who 
thinks  we  can  achieve  the  task  of  win- 
ning a  war  and  at  the  same  time  go  "all 
out"  on  the  domestic  scene  is  not  facing 
up  to  the  facts  of  fiscal  life.     We  shall 
not  be  able  to  provide  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam  and  our  allies  with  all  the  mili- 
tary equipment  that  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete our  program  successfully  there,  at 
the  same  time  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  various  types  of  pro- 
grams on  the  domestic  scene,  and  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  all 
of  the  programs  well. 

Something  will  have  to  give.  Some- 
thing will  have  to  be  delayed.  The  war 
effort  cannot  be  delayed. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future,  if  the  President  does  not  see  fit 
to  do  so,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions itself  would  see  fit  to  assign  priori- 
ties and  determine  what  programs  on  the 
domestic  scene  can  be  delayed,  so  that 
the  Nation  can  get  on  with  the  war  ef- 
fort in  the  way  in  which  we  want  the 
President  to  act  and  in  a  way  which  will 
make  possible  its  successful  prosecution. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore]  has  asked  me  to 
yield  to  him. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  take  5  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  first  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  U.S.  sol- 
diers are  in  South  Vietnam  under  orders. 
They  are  there  at  the  command  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  They  have  no  choice.  I  expect 
to  support  the  appropriation.  I  find  it 
untenable  for  American  servicemen  to  be 
sent  into  an  area  of  danger  without  hav- 
ing supplied  to  them  the  equipment  and 
the  materials  by  which  they  can  execute 
their  orders  with  maximum  safety  to 
themselves  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

However,  lest  my  vote  be  interpreted  as 
a  100-percent  endorsement  of  the  policy 
by  which  American  combat  troops  are  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  say  emphati- 
cally that  it  is  not.  I  have  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  re- 
peated references  to  the  passage  of  an 
earlier  joint  resolution  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  policy  which  is  now  being 
executed  and  which  the  pending  joint 
resolution  would  implement.  I  did  not 
so  intend.  I  did  not  intend  by  voting 
for  that  joint  resolution  to  approve  an 
escalation  of  the  war  or  to  approve  the 
sending  of  combat  units  into  South  Viet- 
nam.   So  I  feel  that  with  respect  to  the 


present  issue  I  should  make  my  position 
plain. 

I  support  the  pending  appropriation, 
because  wherever  American  soldiers  are 
sent,  they  must  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  equipment  and  support. 

I  did  not  agree  to — indeed,  I  counseled 
against — the  assumption  of  the  burden 
in  South  Vietnam  in  1954,  after  the  fall 
of  Dienbienphu.  I  did  not  then  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  intervene 
in  South  Vietnam;  I  do  not  now  believe 
that  we  should  have  done  so.  I  coun- 
seled repeatedly  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  late  great  President  Kennedy 
against  a  widening  of  the  commitment. 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  know  that  in  executive  sessions 
of  that  committee,  for  4  years,  I  have  ex- 
pressed grave  concern,  doubt,  and  res- 
ervation about  the  wisdom,  advisability, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  policy  being 
pursued  in  South  Vietnam.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  that  was  in  pursuance  of  my 
duty  as  a  Senator. 

It  was  only  after  I  had  come  to  realize 
that  an  escalation  of  the  war  in  dan- 
gerous proportions  was  in  the  ofRng  that 
I  spoke  out  publicly.  I  do  not  criticize 
anyone  who  spoke  out  publicly  earlier, 
nor  do  I  pin  any  roses  on  myself  for  hav- 
ing done  so  early  in  January.  I  did  so 
because  I  felt  the  responsibility  of  doing 
so.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  country  is 
tempting  fate  and  is  practicing  brink- 
manship with  the  greatest  tragedy  that 
might  face  this  country.  Quite  aside 
from  the  strategic  value  of  this  immedi- 
ate piece  of  real  estate,  quite  aside  from 
the  prestige  of  our  country  that  is  there 
involved,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  look 
at  the  situation  on  a  broader  scale,  either 
one  of  two  consequences  might  flow  from 
a  further  escalation  of  the  war  in  south- 
east Asia,  neither  of  which  would  be 
favorable  to  our  country. 

First,  we  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
bogged  down  in  an  endless  war  on  the 
land  mass  of  Asia,  leaving  the  Soviets  free 
to  work  their  machinations  in  Latin 
America,  evidence  of  which  we  have  re- 
cently seen ;  free  to  work  their  machina- 
tions in  Africa  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  We  are  bogged  down  in  a  com- 
mitment to  a  major  war,  the  tragedy  and 
consequence  of  which  no  one  can  foresee. 
Second,  we  tread  a  course  which  may 
have  closed  the  breach  and  healed  the 
schism  between  Russia  and  Red  China. 

One  big  factor  that  has  made  interna- 
tional communism  so  dangerous  to  free- 
dom has  been  its  monolithic  unity.  We 
have  followed  policies  intended  to  drive 
wedges  within  that  monolithic  power. 

I  have  supported,  in  debate  on  this 
floor,  aid  to  Poland  and  to  Yugoslavia  in 
order  to  encourage  revisionism,  to  chip 
oft"  those  countries  from  the  monolithic 
body  of  the  Communist  world. 

We  did  not  earlier  hope — at  least,  I 
did  not — for  the  deep  and  wide  schism 
that  has  developed  between  Russia  and 
Red  China.  It  has  occurred  without  our 
making. 

I  warn  the  countiT  and  the  President 
against  the  hazard  and  the  danger  of 
following  a  policy  which  may  have  the 
ultimate  consequence  of  closing  that 
breach  and  reunifying  the  Communist 


world.    How  could  this  be  to  our  inter- 
est? 

The  Constitution  places  upon  Sena- 
tors not  the  power  to  command  in  this 
field,  but  to  advise  and  consent.  Be- 
cause I  feel  this  responsibility,  I  have 
spoken  today.  Having  thus  spoken,  let 
me  reiterate  that  I  should  like  to  see  my 
country  undertake  a  peace  offensive. 

I  commended  the  President  for  his 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I 
do  so  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennesseee  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  an  additional  3 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  before  then,  the  United  States 
was  in  an  untenable  position.  Though 
this  was  not  the  real  position  of  my 
country  and  President,  we  were  being 
portrayed  to  the  world  as  refusing  to 
negotiate  for  peace. 

The  President  recovered  from  that 
position.  He  has  offered  to  negotiate 
for  peace  without  conditions.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  However,  as  Congress 
makes  ready  to  approve  this  measure  to 
accelerate  the  firepower.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  President  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  and  simultaneously  launch 
a  peace  offensive. 

I  suggest  that  after  the  firepower  has 
been  increased,  the  President  propose  a 
cease-fire,  provided  it  is  met  in  good 
faith  by  the  Vietcong  with  a  cessation  of 
their  violence.  This  would  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  good  faith  of  the  country 
in  desiring  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  accord  to 
President  Johnson  100  percent  sincerity 
and  good  faith.  There  may  be  people  in 
the  world  who  do  not.  Perhaps  a  mani- 
festation of  good  faith  such  as  I  have 
suggested,  as  Congress  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  would  provide  the  guns,  am- 
munition, planes,  and  materiel  with 
which  to  fight  a  war,  would  be  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  am  unw^illing 
to  deny  support  to  servicemen  who  are  in 
Vietnam  not  of  their  own  choice,  but  at 
the  command  of  their  counti-y. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. However,  I  urge  President  John- 
son to  undertake  along  with  this,  not  an 
escalation  of  the  war,  but  a  peace  offen- 
sive, which,  I  hope,  will  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  the  killing  and  pillage  that 
are  now  underway. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  then  I  shall  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  appreciate  the  spirit 
in  which  he  speaks  as  a  responsible  leg- 
islator. As  I  interpret  his  remarks,  the 
Senator  does  not  agree  with  all  decisions 
made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
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President  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, he  supports  the  actions  needed  to 
carry  out  those  decisions  in  order  that  his 
couiitr>-nien  who  are  doing  their  duty  in 
far  paits  of  the  world  may  have  the 
means  with  wliich  to  do  it. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  wliich  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  supporting  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  thank  him  sincerely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  great  interest  the  views  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  associate  myself  with 
them.  However,  what  I  have  to  say  is  in 
addition  to  what  the  Senator  has  already 
said  with  respect  to  an  offensive  for 
peace,  the  design  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  reason  for  voting  for  this  ap- 
propriation. I  shall  not  repeat  those 
words.  They  were  excellently  stated.  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  in  them. 

What  I  say  is  a  direct  corollary  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  cannot  accept  the  statements 
of  the  President  as  to  the  meaning  of  my 
vot«  in  support  of  this  appropriation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I 
reserve  the  right  to  vote  differently  than 
as  the  President  in  his  message  said  I 
would  be  voting  if  I  were  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  appropriation. 

The  President  has  said : 

This  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
request  Is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

If  that  were  ail  he  said,  that  would  not 
be  so  bad.  However,  the  President  went 
on  and  said: 

For  we  will  do  whatever  must  be  done  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  South  Vietnam  from 
aggression.  This  is  the  firm  and  irrevocable 
commitment  of  our  people  and  Nation. 

The  President  then  stated: 
South  Vietnam  has  been  attaclced  by  North 
Vietnam.    It  has  asked  our  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  consulted 
again,  I  say  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  before  we  send  divisions,  rather 
than  some  of  our  Air  Force  and  troops  to 
protect  our  people  who  fight  a  war  in 
Asia.  I  want  to  oe  consulted  again.  I 
expect  to  be  consulted  again. 

llfio  not  want  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
appropriation  to  stand  as  my  vote  for 
the  continuation  of  that  policy.  Suppose 
we  were  to  have  differences  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  they  were  to  say 
to  us:  "We  do  not  want  you  here.  Mr. 
American.  Go  home."  I  want  to  be  con- 
sulted again  if  we  decide  that  we  are  not 
going  to  go  home,  but  intend  to  stay, 
which  we  might  very  well  do,  and  might 
have  to  do.  I  do  not  take  my  vote  as  a 
blank-check  commitment.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  have  a  person  who  describes 
himself  as  a  hberal  speak  about  blank- 
check  commitments.  However,  this  is  a 
very  important  point. 

I  believe  that  the  President  wrote  a 
very  good  and  interesting  message  to  seek 
supix>rt  for  this  appropriation.  However. 
I  believe  that  he  is  reading  into  the  votes 


which  will  be  cast  here  in  support  of  the 
appropriation  exactly  the  opinions  of 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
spoke — our  intention  to  support  our 
troops  and  the  policy  so  far  as  it  has 
£Tone — but  with  a  blank  check  for  Uie 
future. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  must 
advise  and  consent.  When  we  encounter 
an  incident  which  may  involve  a  massive 
struggle  with  a  tremendous  number  of 
casualties  for  years  to  come.  I  may  very 
well  vote  in  favor  of  it.  and  so  may  the 
Senator,  and  the  rest  of  the  country-. 
However.  I  want  to  be  consulted  again. 
I  am  not  voting  for  it  at  this  time — not 
yet. 

Now  I  think  it  is  absolutely  true  that 
this  is  a  novel  situation.  Wars  of  lib- 
eration, which  the  President  is  really 
dealing  with  now,  open  a  new  historic 
chapter  in  American  policy. 

I  join  my  colleagues  who  have  said  that 
we  would  rather  be  doing  this  ourselves. 


much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky desire? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Five  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  joint  resolution,  to  support 
the  President,  and  our  forces  in  Vietnam, 
but  I  vote  for  it  with  open  eyes.  When 
we  voted  in  this  body  in  1964  for  the 
joint  resolution  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent. I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  that  we  were  granting  to  the 
President,  prospectively,  authority  to 
take  whatever  action  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  repel  agriression  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  we  provided  to  him  then  any  au- 
thority that  he  needed  for  the  action  that 
he  has  taken  in  Vietnam. 

I  rise  today  to  say  that  I  con.sider 
this  a  solemn  day  and  a  solemn  vote  that 
we  take.  We  have  been  conscious  of  the 
acceleration  of  military  action  in  South 
Vietnam.     But  today,  in  our  considera- 


kncwing  the  dangers  to  our  young  men^  tion  and  vote  on  this  bill,  we  recognize 


and  women,  than  to  be  voting  as  we  shall 
be  doing.  However,  let  us  vote  to  take 
this  responsibility  step  by  step.  Let  the 
President  and  the  Congress  act  as  a 
team.  Let  it  not  be  assumed  by  anyone 
that  voting  for  this  $700  million,  which 
we  do  advisedly,  and  which  is  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  August  10,  1964,  gives 
a  blank  check  to  Uie  President,  and  that 
it  is  the  last  request  he  will  have  to  make 
of  Congress  except  requests  for  more 
money. 

If  the  President  is  to  send  divisions  to 
Asia  to  engage  in  ground  struggles  with 
the  Vietcong.  I  expect  the  President  to 
ask  Congress  for  approval,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  what  they  are  doing  there 
is  being  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
local  people. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  pledge  my- 
self, as  I  am  sure  all  Senators  will,  to 
full  responsibility  for  what  we  are  doing. 
As  everyone  will  be  able  to  see.  we  are 
certifying  the  fact  that  we  will  not  let 
communism  be  fixed  on  people  without 
their  consent.  We  consider  it  our  duty 
to  go  ahead,  as  honorably  as  we  can.  and 
we  will  do  it.  This  means  the  sacrifice 
of  our  treasure  and.  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  lives  and  shattered  bodies 
of  our  young  men.  We  understand  it 
too  well.  But  casualties  in  this  hard 
world  are  not  measured  in  an  absolute 
way;  they  are  measured  relatively.  The 
question  is:  What  do  we  expend  now  in 
terms  of  what  we  may  spend  later? 
That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  shall  cast 
my  vot€. 

I  hope  the  President  will  not  let  this 
vote  go  to  his  head.  We  are  voting  to 
uphold  the  President  in  this  particular 
action,  but  we  are  not  voting  for  the 
President  to  do  everything  in  violation 
of  our  consciences  and  full  consent.  I 
expect  to  be  consulted  on  future  steps. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  ground  war  in  Viet- 
nam, or  if  South  Vietnam  has  changed 
its  mind  about  whether  it  wants  our  help, 
I  expect  to  be  consulted. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  request  for  time  came  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper.].  How 


that  war  in  Vietnam  has  expanded  and 
that  no  one  can  foresee  the  end. 

We  must  rccopnize  all  the  possibilities 
of  an  expanded  war,  even  thouph  it  is 
one  we  do  not  cause.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  open  and  direct  interven- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  may  precipitate 
war  with  that  country,  and  with  Com- 
munist China.  There  is  the  possibility, 
hon-endous  though  it  may  be  to  consider. 
of  nuclear  warfare,  if  Soviet  Russia 
should  intervene. 

I  wish  to  say  again,  as  I  have  in  the 
past  on  several  occasions,  that  unre- 
warding as  it  may  seem  at  present,  the 
President  should  continue  his  efforts  to 
find  some  avenue  for  negotiations,  to 
find  a  just  and  honorable  settlement. 
We  have  nothing  to  lose  by  so  doing.  If 
the  Communists  will  not  negotiate,  so 
be  It.  We  shall  stand  by  our  commit- 
ments. If  they  will  negotiate,  the 
United  States  is  not  required  to  accept 
any  settlement  that  we  do  not  think 
just  and  in  accord  with  our  basic  policy. 
In  1964.  when  I  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion. I  said  in  the  debate  that  as  we  were 
providing  the  President  great  authority 
I  thought  it  imposed  on  him  a  very  heavy 
responsibility  to  seek  in  every  way  pos- 
sible a  just  settlement.  The  situation 
in  Vietnam  was  not  of  his  making,  for 
we  have  been  involved  in  Vietnam  for 
10  years.  But  as  we  pass  this  bill,  rec- 
ognizing the  expansion  of  our  involve- 
ment and  the  possibility  of  an  expand- 
ing war,  I  express  the  concern,  and  one 
that  I  believe  is  held  in  the  country,  that 
the  President  will  continue  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  solution  honorable  to  our  com- 
mitments. 

While  the  avenues  for  negotiation  may 
seem  closed,  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
in  1954  when  the  Communists  might  have 
overrun  all  of  Vietnam,  negotiations  did 
occur.  Likewise,  in  Laos,  in  1962.  in  a 
similar  .situation,  negotiations  were  un- 
dertaken. While  the  results  were  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  the  Communists 
did  not  take  over  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  offer  some  suggestions,  modest  as 
they  may  seem.  Although  U  Thant. 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  been  rebuffed  in  his  peacemaking  ef- 
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forts  I  hope  that  our  country  will  en- 
cou'-age  his  good  offices.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  weakened,  taut  still  the  position 
of  U  Thant  carries  weight  and  influence 
ihrou.^hout  the  world. 

Several  friendly  countries  have  offered 
their  good  offices  and  services— Great 
Britain,  cochairman  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference' Canada,  among  others,  and 
other  nations  who  call  themselves  con- 
cerned nations.  It  is  possible  that  the 
initiative  of  these  and  other  countries, 
not    immediately    concerned,    may    be 

fi"uitful.  ^     ,^       1     *v,« 

In  South  Vietnam  we  should  make  the 
greatest  efforts  to  encourage  stability  in 
government,  one  that  would  give  hope 
to  the  political  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  its  people. 

On  March  28,  speaking  in  the  Senate, 
I  urged  that  the  President  make  clear 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to 
enter  negotiations  without  "precondi- 
tions." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Later,  in  his  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  the  President  stated 
clearly  that  the  United  States  would  ne- 
gotiate without  preconditions. 

I  will  vote  for  this  measure  to  support 
the  President,  to  support  our  forces— 
the  men  who  are  engaged  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  We  stand  together  in  times 
of  crisis  and  danger.  But  I  urge  today, 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  and  shall  continue 
to  do,  that  our  Goverrunent  continue  to 
seek  a  solution,  consistent  with  our 
honor,  and  with  freedom.  If  it  is  not 
possible,  we  shall  have  done  our  duty. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  6  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
from  the  President's  message  yesterday : 
This  is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
request  is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  it  plain 
that  my  vote  is  not'  intended  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  costly  mistakes  of  the 
past,  nor  as  authority  to  wage  war  in  the 
future  unless  such  war  has  been  de- 
clared by  Congress.  I  realize  quite 
clearly  the  position  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  found  himself.  I  have  wanted 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  be  a  good  President. 
I  have  wanted  'lim  to  be  a  great  Presi- 
dent. I  have  wished  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  could  help  him  with  his  problems. 

But  I  cannot  let  the  impression  go  out 
from  this  Chamber  that  in  voting  for 
this  appropriation  I  am  giving  blanket 
approval  to  waging  undeclared  war  any- 
where  or  delegating  the  right  to  express 
my  thoughts  to  anyone. 

Once  we  are  ofiBcially  at  w-ar,  all  our 
resources,  all  our  finances,  all  our  man- 
power, should  be  and  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  winning  of  such  war. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  the 
President  needs  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  in  this  joint  resolution. 
I  doubt  if  he  has  an  urgent  need  for  the 
funds  which  the  Congress  will  vote  him 
today.  However,  if  we  do  not  vote  this 
money  now,  we  will  be  asked  to  do  so  at 
a  later  date.  Therefore,  there  is  no  rea- 
son, now  that  the  request  has  been  made, 
and  refusal  would  be  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted  around  the  world,  for  de- 
laying approval  of  the  joint  resolution 
for  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  at  most. 

I  realize  that  the  President  is  under 
great  pressure.  I  realize  that  he  has 
underrrone  great  pressure  from  those 
who.se  only  solution  to  international 
problems  is  war,  to  kill,  and  who  wish  to 
try  out  weapons  which  perhaps  have  not 
been  tried  on  human  targets  before, 
those  who  take  the  position  that  we  are 
pov.erful  enough  to  lick  the  whole  world, 
so  why  do  we  not  do  it  now.  I  fear, 
however,  that  they  io  not  give  much 
con.sideration  to  what  we  would  do  with 
the  world  once  it  has  been  devastated 
and  Dounded  into  submission. 

We  who  are  in  Congress  are  also  be- 
seeched  by  those  who  take  the  position 
that  the  United  States  is  never  right 
about  anything,  that  Cuba  and  Castro 
are  alwavs  right  or  that  China  is  always 
right  and  the  United  States  is  always 
wronj.  They  used  to  say  that  Russia 
was  always  right,  but  they  seem  to  have 
had  some  doubts  about  that  recently. 

Therefore  we  have  to  put  up  with  those 
extreme  opinions.  U.S.  pohcy  is  not  al- 
v.avs  wrong,  it  is  usually  sound  and  good. 
I  disapproved  of  the  wholesale  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  I  protested  to  the  ad- 
ministration months  ago.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  has  helped  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  world  or  even  of  southeast  Asia.  I 
believe  that  the  reports  of  infiltration  of 
men  and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam 
from  North  Vietnam  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated. I  resent  the  letters  I  receive 
from  persons  who  believe  that  the  United 
•  States  is  always  wrong,  because  there  is 
no  country  w^hich  has  done  so  much  to 
imorove  the  lot  of  so  many  human  be- 
ing's in  this  world  as  has  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  that  the 
President,  in  his  recent  statements,  has 
left  the  door  open  and  invited  negotia- 
tion. I  commend  him  for  this  action.  I 
wish  it  had  been  done  months  ago.  the 
offer  probably  would  more  likely  have 
been  accepted  then. 

So  we  offer  to  negotiate.  Negotiate 
with  whom?  Negotiate  with  China? 
With  Russia?  With  North  Vietnam? 
With  the  Geneva  conference  parties? 

The  United  Nations?— which  has  been 
disintegrating  until  it  is  now  unable  to 
perform  its  rightful  duties  at  a  time 
when  they  are  needed  most. 

What  about  SEATO?  That  organiza- 
tion is  apparently  tottering  on  the  rocks 
at  the  present  time. 

However,  the  President  has  offered  to 
negotiate  with  anyone.  If  none  of  these 
counti-ies  accepts  the  President's  offer 
and  indicates  a  willingness  to  at  least 
sit  down  at  the  conference  table  and  talk 
the  situation  over,  then  they,  too,  are 
greatly  at  fault;  and  if  the  war  continues, 
they  will  have  to  take  the  responsibility. 


I  am  talking  about  China  and  Russia— 
and  all  the  other  countries  which  could 
help  bring  the  present  conflict  to  an  end 
if  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  now 
has  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  sincerity 
when  it  asserts  that  it  has  no  ulterior 
motives,  no  territorial  ambitions,  no  de- 
sire to  tell  people  how  to  run  their  coun- 
try, because  now  we  have  the  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  if  that 
situation  can  be  handled  properly — and 
the  news  reports  this  afternoon  say  that 
the  OAS  reports  both  sides  have  agreed 
to  sit  down  and  negotiate — then 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 


time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  v.-e  handle  the  situa- 
tion properly  and  withdraw  promptly 
after  the  OAS  has  established  a  stable 
government  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
then  we  will  have  proved  to  the  world 
what  we  are  saying  about  our  position  in 
southeast  Asia,  that  it  has  been  said  in 
all  sincerity,  and  our  prestige  among  the 
nations  will  be  materially  advanced. 

I  am  sure  that  Soutlj  Vietnam  does  not 
wish  to  be  a  territory  occupied  by  the 
United  States,  any  more  than  North  Viet- 
nam wishes  to  be  a  territory  occupied  by 
China. 

There  is  an  opportunity  here,  and  I  do 
hope  that  the  President  will  concentrate 
on  settUng  the  Dominican  Republic 
matter  without  delay.  Tlien  we  can  go 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  with  our 
controversies  in  other  areas  and  say. 
"Look,  we  have  proved  our  case." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  good  fortune  to  sit  next  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I 
therefore  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  his  sound  judgment  and  ex- 
cellent advice  day  in  and  day  out. 

Today.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  regarding 
the  situation  confronting  the  Senate 
and.  more  personally,  for  his  reasons  for 
voting  for  the  proposed  legislation. 

I.  too,  shall  support  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Again,  I  find  myself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  lust  mentioned.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  every  effort  will  be  made,  somehow, 
some  way.  to  solve  the  problem  by  ne- 
gotiation. We  should  overlook  no  effort 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  we  can  in  this 
endeavor. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
nations  of  Uie  world,  as  I  see  it.  is  that 
they  have  not  learned  to  live  together 
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except  through  force  and  militan- 
strength.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  way. 
A  solution  should  be  sought  in  some  other 
way. 

I  sincerely  regret  the  inability  and  in- 
effectiveness of  the  United  Nations, 
which  I  had  hoped  could  be  of  some  help. 
So  far.  the  United  Nations  has  been  un- 
able to  demonstrate  it3  usefulness. 

Again,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  position 
will  be  to  support  the  joint  resolution.  I 
feel  that  the  Senate  must  support  the 
joint  resolution.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
shew  that  I  hope  we  will  not  be  con- 
fronted with  an  escalation  of  the  war 
with  ground  troops  used  in  division 
strength,  without  certainly  coming  back 
to  the  Congress  for  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  himself? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
yielding  myself  any  time.  I  am  sur-gest- 
ing  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side  in  order  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we  ~iay 
be  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNia.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  kindly  with- 
hold his  request  for  a  quorum  call,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church]  had 
some  questions  he  wished  to  ask  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Of  comse  I  am  glad  to 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from.  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHrRCHl  may  have. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
veiT  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  these  questions  for 
purpose  of  developing  a  legislative  rec- 
ord, in  view  of  the  experience  we  had 
last  year  with  the  resolution  we  passed, 
following  attacks  upon  the  American  de- 
stroyers in  the  Gulf  uf  Tonkin.  During 
discussion  of  that  resolution,  the  floor 
leader — then  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FvlbrightI — in  re- 
sponse to  many  questions  which  were 
asked,  kept  emphasizing  that  he  inter- 
preted the  resolution  within  the  context 
of  the  attacks  which  had  occurred  in 
international  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin. However,  after  the  vote  had  been 
taken  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
after  the  character  of  the  war  had 
changed  considerably,  the  resolution  was 
often  referred  to  as  having,  somehow, 
conferred  congressional  approval,  in  ad- 
vance, on  any  step  the  President  might 
take,  even  those  decisions  which  greatly 
broadened  the  war,  substantially  in- 
creased the  number  of  American  troops, 
and  extended  the  bombing  into  North 
Vietnam. 

All  of  these  things  happened  after  Con- 
gress had  acted  and  certainly  were  not 
foreseen  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken. 


In  the  light  of  that  experience,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  whether  he  construes 
the  joint  resolution  as  conferring  con- 
gressional approval  upon  future  acts  in 
Vietnam  about  which  we  can  know  noth- 
ing; at  this  time. 

For  example,  would  he  coiistrue  the 
joint  resolution  as  giving  congressional 
approval  to  a  future  decision,  let  us  say, 
to  bomb  Hanoi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well.  I  w  ish  to  answer 
the  Senators  question  as  fully  as  I  pos- 
sibly can.  but  the  Senator  will  have  to 
remember  that  this  is  an  appi-opriation 
bill,  and  it  docs  not  set  policy  language 
to  any  appreciable  desrec.  The  lan- 
guage speaks  for  itself  as  far  as  it  goes. 
As  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  this 
morning,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  /irizcna  IMr.  H.aydenI.  I  did  direct 
questions  to  Secretary  McNamara  which 
precluded  Indonesia,  for  instance,  and 
ether  areas  in  southeast  Asia  as  being 
within  the  contemplation  of  this  joint 
resolution.  However.  I  did  not  attempt 
to  i;m:t  him  to  anything  in  South  Viet- 
nam.    I  do  not  see  how  we  could. 

No.  I  do  not  think  this  puts  any  lim- 
itation on  bombing  of  other  areas  that 
are  tied  in  with  the  conflict  that  is  pres- 
ently going  on  over  there,  which  would 
include  Hanoi. 

As  an  individual  .Senator.  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  vote  for  the  joint  resolution  is  a 
vote  for  a  declaration  of  war.  If  it  were, 
I  would  feel  compelled  to  examine  this 
more  closely  and  from  other  angles. 
I  do  not  think  it  carries  any  limitation 
on  the  President's  judgment  with  refer- 
ence to  carrying  out  his  present  activi- 
ties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  joint  resolution  states: 

For  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
such  action  is  necessary  in  connection  with 
military  activities  In  southeast  Asia  to  any 
appropriation  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  limiting  language  that  would 
reduce  the  powers  the  President  now 
holds.  But  what  concerns  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  is  that  his  vote, 
which  he  would  like  to  give  in  support 
of  the  money  requested,  because  Ameri- 
can lives  are  involved  out  there,  and 
American  troops  must  be  furnished  with 
all  the  equipment,  supplies,  ammunition, 
and  protection  that  we  can  give  them, 
may  be  construed  as  giving  advance  ap- 
proval for  decisions  in  the  future  that 
I  have  no  ixissible  way  of  knowing,  such 
as  the  bombing  of  Hanoi,  or,  let  us  say. 
the  enlargement  of  American  combat 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  by  some  strik- 
ing degree. 

I  do  not  know  what  might  happen.  I 
would  not  want  my  vote  to  be  construed 
as  an  endorsement  of  moves  which 
might  entirely  change  the  character  or 
dimension  of  our  involvement  in  south- 
east Asia. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  bills 


that  are  accumulating  by  virtue  of  our 
present  policy  and  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Bills  are  accumulat- 
inrr.  Construction  must  take  place  for 
instance,  to  continue  this  same  activity, 
and  there  is  no  limitation  against  going 
to  Hanoi.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  up  a  very  serious 
point.  All  of  us  must  decide  whether  it 
will  be  blaclc  or  whiic.  yes  or  no.  The 
Senator  has  brought  up  a  vcit  impor- 
tant point. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  once 
ac:ain,  whether  by  voting  for  the  joint 
resolution  the  Senator  believes  that  each 
one  of  us  endorses  whatever  action  may 
take  place  in  the  future? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  do  not  think 
so.  No.  I  do  not  think  so.  But  that  is  a 
decision  that  every  Senator  must  make 
for  himself.  It  is  not  a  blank  check. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  signing  a  blank 
check.  We  are  backing  up  our  men  and 
also  backing  up  the  present  policy  of  the 
President.  If  he  sub.stantially  enlarges 
or  changes  it,  I  would  assimie  he  would 
come  back  to  us  in  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  have  expressed  misgivings 
about  some  aspects  of  our  p>olicy  in  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time,  I  have  sup- 
ported the  action  the  President  has  thus 
far  taken  in  stepping  up  our  military 
initiative.  My  views  are  on  record. 
They  have  not  changed. 

At  the  same  time.  I  realize  that  our 
fighting  forces  in  the  field  must  be  sup- 
ported. But  I  would  not  want  it  to  be 
said  later — and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  asked  these  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator— that  by  my  vote  I  have  given  carte 
blanche  approval  to  future  actions, 
which  I  cannot  possibly  forecast,  that 
might  greatly  change  the  character  of 
the  war  out  there. 

I  believe  that  a  full-scale  American 
involvement  in  a  land  war  in  Asia  would 
be  the  greatest  possible  calamity.  I  have 
endorsed  the  recent  statements  of  the 
President  that  a  i>olitical  settlement 
must  be  reached  in  Vietnam  and  that  he 
stands  ready  to  enter  into  unconditional 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  peaceful 
solution.  That  is  the  policy  as  I  under- 
stand it  today.  I  have  it  from  the  Pres- 
ident himself. 

I  believe  during  the  last  2  months  the 
policy  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  joint  resolution,  but 
I  shall  do  so  with  the  understandin-r, 
supported  by  this  colloquy,  that  no  blank- 
check  endorsement  of  decisions  to  be 
made  in  the  future  is  involved,  which 
would  drastically  alter  the  dimen.sions  of 
the  American  commitment  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  I  may  add  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  the 
House  report: 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message 
of  May  4.  "This  is  not  a  routine  appropria- 
tion. For  each  Member  of  Congress  who 
supports  this  request  Is  also  voting  to  persist 
in  our  effort  to  halt  Communist  aggression 
In  South  Vietnam." 
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I  believe  each  one  of  us  must  interpret 
those  words  in  accordance  with  oiu:  best 
judgment. 

I  certainly  would  interpret  those  words 
to  mean  what  they  say.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  sure  the  President  would 
come  before  us  at  a  later  time  if  what 
those  words  meant  were  to  be  greatly 

changed.  ,    ,,.     „ 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  one  more  question. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield  myself  1  more 

minute.  ..,..• 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  there  anything  m 
the  pending  joint  resolution  v.  hich  would 
give  the  President  greater  powers  than 
he  now  has  in  conducting  American  pol- 
icy in  southeast  Asia,  anything  that 
would  enlarge  or  extend  his  powers  be- 
yond their  present  scope? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  think  not.     There 
is  a  general  outline  of  the  operations 
now.    I  do  not  believe  it  excludes  him 
from  bombing  Hanoi  or  related  matters. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  a  half 
minute  more.     The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  not  trying  to  keep  the  floor; 
he  is  trying  to  serve  the  Senate. 
We  must  save  some  time  for  debate. 
-  We  have  used  an  hour  and  a  half  of  our 
2 ',2  hours.    I  do  not  know  what  the  op- 
position may  have  m  mind. 

May  I  ask  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  expects  to  use  any  time  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  I  will  state  that 
I  should  like  to  use  20  or  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Frcoident,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  a  question. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  a  question. 
The  President's  message  requesting,  the 
appropriation  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  4  at  pages  9282- 
9284.  The  joint  resolution  which  would 
appropriate  the  $700  million  is  limited 
to  southeast  Asia  and  does  not  include 
any  funds  for  the  action  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  does  not  include 
any  funds  for  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Only  Asia. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  It  does  not  include 
any  funds  for  action  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  As  of  now,  expenses  for  that 
activity  can  be  readily  covered  by  cer- 
tain emergency  funds  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  for  1965  and  1966. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  is  an  en- 
tirely different  situation  ii-  Asia,  where 
the  combat  has  continued  for  11  years 
under  three  different  Presidents,  from 
what  I  hope  is  temporarily  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  state  my  support  of 
the  joint  resolution  making  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $700  million  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  connection  with  military 
activities  in  southeast  Asia.  I  voted  for 
this  resolution  earlier  today,  during  its 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 


tions Committee.    I  was  present  at  the 
briefing  at  the  White  House  yesterday, 
at  which  time  the  President  stated  the 
need  for  such  an  appropriation.   Defense 
Secretary   McNamara    and    Gen.    Earle 
Wheeler  appeared  before  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  to  justify  the 
appropriation  request,  and,  in  the  light 
of  their  testimony,  I  believe  the  appro- 
priation to  be  justified  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  the  resolution 
unanimously.    All  of  us  regret  the  neces- 
sity, of  course,  of  expending  this  Nation's 
men,  money,  and  materiel  in  the  strug- 
gle now  being  conducted  in  South  Viet- 
nam.     Nevertheless,    the    necessity    is 
clear,  and  I  feel  that  a  favorable  vote 
on  the  resolution  before  us  will  consti- 
tute congressional  endorsement   of  the 
actions  of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  our 
Defense  Department,  and  our  State  De- 
partment in  their  efforts  to  thwart  the 
Communist  design  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam,    and,    following    that,    other 
countries  in  southeast  Asia.     A  unani- 
mous vote  or  a  vote  of  near  unanimity 
would  be  an  indication  to  Hanoi  and  its 
Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  supporters  that 
there  is  no  real  division  within  the  Con- 
gress  or    among   the   American   people 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  standing 
firm  in  our  commitments  to  free  nations 
and  our  resolve  to  back  up  our  commit- 
ments with  whatever  resources  are  re- 
quired. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  as  a  result  of 
statements,  and  speeches,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  pacifistic  demonstra- 
tions which  took  place  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  our  signals  to  Hanoi  may 
appear  to  have  been  confused.    On  the 
one  hand  the  President  has  made  clear 
his  determination  to  stand  firm,  while 
on  the  other  hand  there  may  have  been 
some  indication  that  he  did  not  have 
the  full  support  of  the  American  people 
in   this   regard.     An   overwhelming   or 
unanimous  vote  on  this  resolution  will 
serve  to  eliminate  the  confused  signals 
to   Hanoi   and   should   indicate   to  the 
Communists  as  well  as  to  peoples  in  the 
free  countries  that  there  is  no  equivoca- 
tion on  our  part  and  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness.    So,  Mr.  President,  the  resolution 
before  us  really  constitutes  more  than  a 
"nuts  and  bolts"  appropriation.    It  con- 
stitutes a  psychological  action  which  can 
be  all  the  more  effective  if  speedily  taken 
and  if  adopted  overwhelmingly,  and  I 
hope  unanimously. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myseif  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr  MORSE.  In  1955  I  stood  on  this 
floor  as  deeply  disturbed  and  moved  as 
I  am  now.  If  I  were  to  name  the  two 
times  in  my  20  years  in  the  Senate  when 
I  have  been  the  most  greatly  concerned, 
I  would  name,  first,  the  time  in  1955 
when  I  pleaded  with  the  Senate  not  to 
pass  a  preventive  war  resolution  in  con- 
nection with  Formosa.  The  second  time 
is  today. 

In  1955, 1  stood  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Lehman,  and  the  great 
Senator  Langer  from  North  Dakota.  We 
were  the  only  three  who  refused  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  before  the  Senate  then. 


Time  has  proved  us  completely  right,  for 
in  that  course  of  action  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  then,  as  now,  abdicated 
its  constitutional  responsibility. 

The  first  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
no  matter  what  semantics  Senators  use 
and  no  matter  how  much  they  protest — 
and  they  doth  protest  too  much — the  fact 
is  that  they  are  abdicating  their  clear 
constitutional  duties  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  for,  when 
they  vote   for  this  appropriation,  they 
will   again   vote   to   give   the  President 
power  to  make  an  undeclared  war.    No 
Senator   and   no   Representative   under 
the   Constitution  of   the  United   States 
has  that  constitutional  authority.    Sena- 
tors can  violate  their  constitutional  trust 
all  they  desire  to.   But  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  v/ill  not  be  with  them.     In 
my  judgment,  what  Senators  will  do  in 
supporting  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be,  in  effect, 
action  to  support  the  President  to  con- 
tinue his  own  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.    The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  acting  outside  the 
Constitution    in    conducting    this    un- 
declared war  in  Asia.    Senators  seek  to 
give  him  additional  authority,  but  it  is 
not  withifTnheir  senatorial  power,  for 
they  carmot  delegate  the  power  to  make 
war. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  saving 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power — 
To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States: 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States: 

To  regulate  commerce  with  forei-n  nations, 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
Indian  trib3s: 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza<^ 
tion.  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States: 
To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures: 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counter- 
feiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States: 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads: 
To  promote  the  progress  of  science   and 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and   discoveries: 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  su- 
preme court: 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations: 

To  declare  v.'ar,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water :  ^   *     „  „„ 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  2  years: 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy: 
To  make   rules   for   the   government   and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces: 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  in- 
surrections and  repel  invasions : 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  lor  governing 
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Buch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to 
the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of 
the  ofBcers.  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress: 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  i  not  exceeding 
10  miles  square)  as  may.  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  au- 
thority over  all  places  purchased  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  shall  be.  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
mag.^zines.  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other 
needful  buildings:  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  "the  United  States,  or  in  any  Depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  sec- 
tion vests  the  power  to  declare  war  in  the 
Congress:  and  that  is  a  power  that  can- 
not be  delegated  by  a  resolution. 

PRESIDENT  S.\TS  NEW  MONEY  NOT  NEEDED.  ONLY 
A  NEW  ENDORSEMENT  BY  CONGRESS 

The  next  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  Senate  need  not  pass  this  appropria- 
tion measure,  for  the  President,  from  his 
own  Ups  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  yesterday,  told  the  members  of  the 
committees  that  he  had  assembled  there 
that  he  did  not  need  to  ask  for  an  ap- 
propriarion.  From  his  own  lips  yester- 
day the  President  told  Members  of  Con- 
gress assembled  that  he  has  the  legal  au- 
thority to  transfer  the  necessary  funds. 
The  President  then  proceeded  to  tell 
those  assembled  why  he  was  doing  it  in 
this  way. 

The  President  wants  to  commit  Sena- 
tors again.  He  told  those  assembled  in 
the  East  Room  yesterday,  in  effect,  that 
he  wanted  thtm  to  kno'w  that,  when  they 
voted  for  this  joint  resolution,  they 
would  again  be  committing  themselves  to 
support  the  President's  policy  in  south- 
east Asia. 

That  policy  has  been  one  of  interna- 
tional outlawry,  besides  having  been  a 
failure.  It  has  been  a  case  of  the  United 
States  walking  out  on  its  clear  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations  ever  since  we 
first  started  violating  the  Geneva  accords 
of  1954.  We  started  violating  them  in 
1954.  and  we  have  violated  them  24  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  ever  since. 

Of  course,  others  have.  too.  The  Com- 
munists have,  too.  My  colleagues  have 
heard  me  say  ad  iitfinitum  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  we  and  the  Communists  are 
the  outlaws  of  the  world  in  Asia,  to  the 
everlasting  shameful  discredit  to  the  his- 
tory of  oui"  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pretty  sad  thing. 
In  my  judgment,  we  have  a  President 
who  is  worried  about  being  on  top  of  very 
thin  ice  so  far  as  American  public  opinion 
is  concerned.  So  the  President  now 
wishes  Senators  to  come  to  his  rescue 
again,  as  they  did  last  August.  He  wants 
Senators  again  to  support  him  so  that 
he  can  say,  'The  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
500  to  2  endorsed  my  policy."  He  is 
using  Senators;  and  that  is  unfortunate 
because  Senators  have  some  vital  ques- 
tions to  which  they  should  have  answers 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 


before   they   fall   into  this  Presidential 
trap. 

I  shall  answer  some  of  those  questions 
before  I  finish  this  part  of  my  speech  to- 
night. But  I  wish  to  turn  to  my  third 
point  now. 

FOREIGN      REL.^TIONS      COMMITTEE      OPPOSITION 
RISING 

Last  Friday  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  met  with  Secretary  Rusk  on 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  It  gave  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  bad  time.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  discovered  that  there  was 
great  concern  within  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  about  the  overextension 
of  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam.  There  were 
those  on  that  committee  protesting  the 
interpretation  of  the  i-esolution  of  last 
August  1964,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  in- 
terpretation was  the  interpretation  that 
this  administration  gave  to  it,  they  would 
not  have  voted  for  it. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  believe 
the  interpretation  of  the  administration 
as  to  what  the  Congress  voted  last  Au- 
gust is  absolutely  correct.  If  Senators 
wish  to  extricate  themselves  from  that 
trap.  I  say  to  them.  "You  ought  to  in- 
sist on  certain  questions  being  answered 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore you  move  to  support  him  again  with 
such  reservations  as  you  wish  seman- 
tically  to  make  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate." 

Listen  to  what  the  President  in  his 
message  has  told  us: 

This  is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
request  is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Each  is  saying  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  stand  united  before  the  world 
In  Joint  determination  that  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  preserved 
and  Communist  attack  will  not  succeed. 

If  Senators  want  to  know  how  far  the 
House  has  gone  in  making  legislative 
histoiT  on  the  joint  resolution,  let  them 
read  the  report  that  was  issued  today. 
The  House  even  goes  the  President  one 
better  in  respect  to  the  invitation  of  the 
President  to  have  unity  on  the  part  of 
Congress  behind  him  in  what  I  think  is  a 
most  unfortunate  historic  mistake  my 
President  is  making.  This  is  what  the 
House  report  says: 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message  of 
May  4.  "This  is  not  a  routine  appropria- 
tion. For  each  Member  of  Congress  who  sup- 
ports this  request  is  also  voting  to  persist 
in  our  effort  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam." 

The  House  does  not  intend  any  ver- 
bal reservations  to  be  considered  as 
limiting. 

Are  we  really  going  to  take  the 
position  that  we  take  it  upon  ourselves 
to  police  the  world  in  regard  to  Com- 
munist revolutions  around  the  world? 
We  have  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
manpower  for  that  police  job.  If  we 
are  to  act  unilatei-ally  on  the  basis  of 
this  statement  by  the  President  and  this 
pledge  by  the  House,  I  warn  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  my  desk  in  the  Senate 
today  that  we  shall  be  drained  both  in 
blood  and  in  economic  power  in  the  dec- 
ades immediately  ahead. 

In  my  judgment,  the  vote  the  Sen- 
ate will  cast  tomorrow  can  be  described 


as  a  vote  of  destiny  for  the  United 
States;  but  it  will  be  a  vote  of  destiny 
that  will  start  the  decline  of  this  Re- 
public, as  great  powers  before  us  in  the 
history  of  mankind  declined  after  thoy, 
too,  became  drunk  with  military  power. 
I  say  sadly  and  solemnly,  but  out  of 
deep  conviction,  that  today  my  Govern- 
ment stands  before  the  world  drunk  with 
military  power.  My '  Government,  ap- 
parently, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  of  military  power  its  dictates 
around  the  world  will  have  to  be  obeyed. 

That  power  will  bo  challenged,  and  I 
believe  we  are  now  headed  into  decades 
of  turmoil  and  strife.  We  shall  win  one 
military  victory  after  another;  we  shall 
destroy  cities,  industrial  installations, 
and  nuclear  installations;  we  shall  kill 
by  the  millions.  But  in  my  judgment, 
that  course  of  action  will  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
races  of  the  world  against  the  American 
people.  In  due  course  of  time,  tliosc  in- 
stallations will  be  rebuilt,  not  only  on 
material  foundations,  but  on  the  foun- 
dation of  intense  hatred  by  Asians  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

That  hatred  will  even  be  inherited  by 
generations  of  American  boys  and  girls 
50.  75.  100 — yes,  200  years  from  now.  It 
will  be  a  foundation  of  intense  Asiatic 
hatred  that  will  eventually  vent  its 
vengeance  upon  future  generations  of 
American  boys  and  girls.  I  shall  never 
be  a  party  to  casting  a  vote  in  support  of 
what  I  am  satisfied  will  be  such  a  pro- 
gram, irrespective  of  what  may  be  said 
about  my  vote  cast  against  the  joint 
resolution. 

Now  I  wish  to  speak  a  little  about  the 
flag-wa  ving  argument  that  has  crept  into 
the  debate  and  has  crept  into  the  mes- 
sage the  President  sent  to  Congress. 
Waving  the  flag  into  tatters  is  no  way 
to  pay  respect  to  the  flag. 

My  answer  to  all  the  talk  to  the  effect 
that  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  in 
Vietnam,  and  that  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sai-y  to  enact  the  proposed  legislation,  is 
that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  pass  the  joint 
resolution  now  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessaiy  militaiy  equipment  and  sup- 
port for  those  boys  in  Vietnam.  My  wit- 
ness? The  President  himself,  for  he  ad- 
mits that  he  can  transfer  funds  for  the 
present  to  give  those  boys  the  protection 
they  need.  The  joint  resolution  is  but 
the  vehicle  which  he  seeks  to  have  us 
climb  aboard  in  order  to  give  a  semblance 
of  unity  for  a  bad  policy. 

UNITED  STATES  STILL  SEEKS  TALKS  ON  ITS  OWN 
CONDITIONS 

Even  the  support  of  Congress  for  the 
joint  resolution  asked  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  give  either  the  President 
or  Congress  the  unity  across  the  Nation 
that  we  may  think  will  be  achieved.  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  growing  tide 
of  deep  concern  on  the  part  of  increas- 
ing millions  of  fellow  Americans  about 
the  mistaken  policy  that  the  President 
and  Congress  are  following  by  acting 
outside  the  framework  of  international 
law,  making  war  on  a  unilateral  basis, 
and  killing,  killing,  and  killing  human 
beings  who,  even  though  they  are  en- 
emies, are  also  children  of  God  Almighty. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  administration  in  seek- 
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in^  to  rationalize  a  unilateral  military  a  whisper  out  of  him  about  using  inter-  t^nited  states  losing  battle  for  men's  m.vds 
^Irt  of  action  by  the  United  States  in     national  procedures  in  Vietnam.  For  15  years  we  have  said  that  the 

''''  TJl  Asia  It  has  been  said  in  de-  The  PRESffilNG  OFFICER.  The  struggle  in  the  world  is  for  the  hearts 
h'.^ftwl'atternoo^  "HiS Traise  for  the     Senator's  time  has  expired.  and  minds  of  men     We  have  had  a  de- 

pSsident  of  the  United  States  for  his        Mr.  MORSE.    How  much  time  have  I     cent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 

T  i,,^c  w^nkiiT;  sneech "    I  do  not  praise     used?  kind. 

f  °  ohnf  Honkins  sDccch  other  than  to  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Today  we  are  barging  ahead,  caring 
«v  that  I  am  glad  that,  at  long  last,  he  Senator  from  Oregon  had  20  minutes.  not  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  We 
of  liast  ta?Sd  about  nVgotiation.  But  Mr.  MOP^E.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  are  oflering  world  opmion  to  the  Soviet 
tUf  kind  of  negotiation?  Unconditional     myself  an  additional  10  minutes.  Union  on  a  silver  platter.    It  is  the.rs  for 

rii  cursion      Did  the  President  propose         The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Trie     the  taking. 

uSdilional  negotiation?  He  did  not.  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  This  is  what  is  happening  to  world 
Sid  the  President  propose  to  carry  on  a     an  additional  10  minutes.  opimon  of  the  pohcies   of  the  Umr.ea 

riic;russion  v.'ith  the  Victcong?     He  did         Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  there  has     States:  „  .     ^      ^  -o  •*  •      v,      c 

not  it  is  generally  recognized  and  not  been  a  whisper  out  of  the  President  A  Gallup  PoU  in  Great  Bntam  shows 
gSntcd  that  the  negotiations  would  be  about  using  another  charter  which  we  that  in  February.  40  percent  approved 
lith  the  North  Vietnamese,  with  the  as-  have  signed.  Of  course,  we  are  dealing  American  armed  action  m  Vietnam^  In 
Jamptfon-and  it  is  a  false  as.sumption  ^.uh  different  people.  When  we  deal  April,  only  30  P^^^^^,^^  approved  Amer- 
on  the  part  of  the  President-that  the  ^.jth  Latin  American  allies,  we  are  deal-  can  acticn.  In  February,  31  percent  dis^ 
North  Vietnamese  represent  the  Viet-  uig  with  people  who  are  more  inclin.*!  to  aPProv^d  "^  °^^  ^';t^°^„^^J„\';:^''"''  ^' 
cong  stand    up    against   us.     Mexico.    Chile.     April  8.  47  percent  disapproved.^ 

The  Premier  of  Japan  sent  a  special     Venezuela.  Argentina  were  greatly  con-         In  March  the  British  were  asie^  b, 
emissary  to  South  Vietnam  to  make  a     cerned  about  the  possible  violation  of  the     the  Gallup  poll . 

report  to  him  because  of  the  rising  tide  Organization  of  American  States  Charter  should  a  war  come,  do  you  think  it  is  more 
of  public  opposition  in  Japan  to  U.S.  by  the  United  States  in  the  Dominican  likely  to  arise  through  the  United  states, 
action  in  South  Vietnam.     The   report     Republic.  Russia,  or  some  other  way? 

to  the  Premier  of  Japan  was  that  the        j  said  last  Friday,  and  repeat  today,         The  answers:  Percent 

overwhelming  majority  of  the  Vietcong     ^j^^t  the  President  of  the  United  States     g^^j^  united  States  and  Russia 19 

are     South     Vietnamese,     not     North     ^ad  the  right  as  Commander  in  Chief,     united  states 13 

Vietnamese.     North   Vietnam   does   not     after  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Gov-     Riissia --  15 

represent  the  Vietcong;  yet  all  the  talk     ernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  to     China  (volunteered) --  15 

by  the  President  of  the  United  States     ^^^^q  in  to  protect  American  lives.   That     other  way 14 

about     unconditional     discussion     and     jg  not  intervention.    However,  may  I  say,     Don  t  know ^i 

negotiation  excludes  the  Vietcong.  as   chairman  of  the  Subcommittee   on         what  fine  company  to  be  in.    To  think 

Furthermore,  there  cannot  be  uncon-  Latin  American  Affairs,  that  the  Presi-  ^-^^^  gygn  such  a  substantial  block  of 
ditional  discussion  when  the  discussion  (jg^t  did  intervene  in  violation  of  the  British  opinion  is  fearful  that  the  United 
is  supposed  to  be  bilateral.  The  war  in  charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  states  would  be  the  cause  of  another  ma- 
southeast  Asia  cannot  be  settled  in  a     states  when  he  went  beyond  the  evacua-     jqj.  ^.^j. 

bilateral  discussion  between  the  com-  y^^  of  American  nationals  from  the  j^j..  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
batants.  It  will  be  necccsary  to  put  at  Dominican  Republic.  When  the  Organi-  gg^it  that  the  entire  poll  be  printed  at  tiiis 
the  head  of  the  international  negotiating  nation  of  American  States  finishes  writ-  pojnt  in  the  Record. 
table  noncombatant5  having  procedural  ^ng  the  history  of  this  intervention,  we  There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
authority  vested  in  them  by  the  Charter  ghall  find  that,  to  that  degree,  and  in  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
of  the  United  Nations,  article  after  arti-  those  particulars,  the  United  States,  un-  foUo^^s- 
cle  of  which  the  United  States  has  vio-     (jgj.    the    Johnson    administration,    re-  '  great  Britain 

lated  year  after  year  ever  since  we  went    treated  30  years  or  more  into  gunboat     ^able  i.— "//  the  U.S.  Government  asks  Brit- 
into  South  Vietnam.  diplomacy.     No,  Mr.  President;  w^e  are        ^^^  ^q  help  in  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 

When  will  the  President  propose  that     dealing  with  a  different  group,  but  the        tchat  should  ue  do?' 
we  lay   the   whole   dispute   before   the     principle  is  the  same.  Dec.  io-i5. 1964:  Percen^ 

United  Nations,  as  we  are  obligated  to  do        n  jt  was  right  for  the  President  to        send  troops |0 

by  our  signature  on -that  charter,  and     pjgad   as  he  has— and  I  support  him  in        send  war  materials  only i^ 

have'the  United  Nations  proceed  at  least     the    plea— for    the    application    of    the        Take  no  part  at  au ^^ 

to  attempt  to  settle  the  war  under  the     charter  of  the  OAS  to  the  Dominican     „^°^^^_^J'°^^{. 

procedure  of  the  one  major  charter  that     Republic  crisis,  he  had  an  equal  respon-     '"^'l^^^  ^  '     g   ' u 

we  have  signed  and  which  we  and  every     gibility  to  make  a  plea  for  the  applica-         send  war  materials  onlv 22 

signatory  thereto  committed  ourselves  to     tion  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations        rp^j.^  ^^  p^rt  at  all 50 

use  when  there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace     to  the  South  Vietnam  crisis.  Don't  know ^^ 

of  the  world?     I  am  sorry  that  our  al-         j  believe  it  is  obvious  that  the  Presi-     Mar.  2S-30.  1965: 

leged  allies,  signatories  to  that  charter,     ^j^^t  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  is        send  troops 

have  not  been  wiUing  thus  far  to  bring       ^^      to  do  everything  he  can  to  force  a        send  ^'^  "^f ;f"f  ^  "'"'^ ::  jg 

the  dispute  within  the  procedure  pre-     ^^te  of  confidence  on  his  policy.    I  be-        J^!; .  know  'IIIIIIIIIIIIH-—  15 

scribed  by  that  charter.  \\c\e  that  he  has  serious  doubts  about  ^ 

I  say  to  my  President.  "Do  not  talk  to     the  overextension  of  his  policies  in  South     ^^^^e  2.—"Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the    American    people    about    uncondi-     yjetnam  among  American  public  opinion.         j^^    recent    American    armed    action    in 
tional  discussion  when  you  have  a  so^ry         -^j^g  pj-gsident  is  determined  to  com-        Vietnam? ' 
record  of  never  at  any  time  being  will-         j  approval  of  what  he  is  doing  no  mat-     ^eh.  18-29. 1965:  Percent 

ing  to  let  the  United  Nations  come  in  and     te^  what  the  cost  to  the  Nation.    When        Approve *^ 

take  jurisdiction,  and  you  have  not  only     ^j^^   Sa'gon  Embassy   was   bombed,   he        Disapprove ^^ 

the  right,  but  also,  in  my  judgment,  the     demanded  instant  action— even  though        Don't  know— 

responsibility,  of  bringing  this  threat  to     ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  nged  for  the  money.       He        Annrove  -    31 

the  peace  of  the  world  before  the  United     demanded  that  Congress  show  its  sup-         cisapp-oVe"  ."'.'." 37 

Nations  to  see  what  it  can  do."     Per-  t  of  his  policies.    In  his  message  he        Dont  know 32 

haps  it  will  fail.    But.  certainly  we  ought     g^.^.  M.-r  25-30. 1965: 

to  clear  our  record.     Certainly  we  ought  "^  ^^.^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^t  the  united         Approve —    30 

to  show   our   good   faith.     Certainly  we      gtoies  has  no  intention  o:  abandoning  them.         Disapprove .- " 

ought  to  make  the  try.  '  ^,      _      .  Don't  know ^^ 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  the  Presi-         Yesterday  in  his  message  the JPresi-     ^pj.  8-i3. 1965: 

dent  of  the  United  States  in  recent  days     dent  demanded  that  we  prove  b>  oui  vote        Approve ^^ 

has  been  talking  so  much  about  using     here  "that  the  Congress  and  the  Presi-        g*^^^.PP;°T^^ -_l__ 23 

the  peaceful  procedures  of  OAS.  but  not     dent  stand  united.  ^ 
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Table  3. — "A  group  of  Labor  and  Liberal 
Members  of  Parliament  have  protested 
cgain>st  the  use  of  gas  by  Americana  in 
Vietnam.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
this  protest?" 

Mr.r.  25-30.  1965:  Percent 

Agree 55 

Disagree 30 

Don't  know 15 


Table  4. — "Should  a  tear  come,  do  you  think 
it  is  more  likely  to  arise  through  United 
States.  Russia,  or  some  other  ivay?" 

U.\T.  13-23.  1965:  Percent 

Both  United  States  and  Russia 19 

United   States 13 

Russia 15 

China  (volunteered) 15 

Other   way 14 

Don't  know 27 

Table  5. — "What  do  you  think  is  most  im- 
portant for  Britain?" 
Mar.  18-23.  1965:                                         Percent 
To  support  the  Americans  in  Vietnam.       9 
Try  to  get  peace  talks  going  In  Viet- 
nam      71 

Don't   know 20 

Table  6 — "It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Britain  deperids  too  much  on 
the  United  States.  Do  you  think  that  this 
is  true  or  not  true?" 

Feb.  18-29.  1965:  Percent 

True - -     47 

True  partly   (volunteered) 18 

Untrue 18 

Don't  know 17 


Table  7. — "Do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  continue  its  present  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam,  or  should  it  pull  out  its  forces?" 

Mi'.r.  5-9.  1D65:  Percent 

Continue  present  efforts 40 

Ptill   out 32 

Don't    know 28 

Table  7(a). — "//  'continue  preseiit  efforts:' 
Should  the  United  States  continue  its 
present  ejorts  in  South  Vietnam,  at  the 
nsk  of  a  war  spreading?" 

Mar.  5-9.  1965:  Percent 

Continue  present  efforts 20 

Should  not 17 

Don't   Unow 3 

All  saying  continue  present  efforts 
in    table   7 4 40 


Table  7(al). — "//  'continue  present  efforts:' 
Should  the  United  States  continue  its 
P'-esent  efforts  in  South  Vietnam,  even  at 
the  risk  of  a  nuclear  war?" 

Mar.  5-9.  1965:  Percent 

Continue  present  efforts 9 

Should    not a 

Don't   know 3 

All  saying  continue  present  efforts 
in  table  7(a) 20 


Table  8 — "It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
United  Nations  army  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems in  sou.theast  Asia  and  Vietnam.  Do 
you  approve  or  disapprove  of  this  pro- 
posal?" 

Mar.  5-9,  1965:  Percent 

Approve 53 

Disapprove 17 

Don't  know 30 

France 
Table  9. — "Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 

U.S.  policy  toward  Vietnam?" 
Mar.  3-15,  1965:  Percent 

Approve 10 

Disapprove 41 

Don't    know 49 

Source:  French  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
ion. 


France  and  West  Germany 

Table  10. — "The  French  Government  advo- 
cates the  neutralization  of  Indochina 
[Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos).  Do  you 
believe  that  under  present  circumstances 
tfiis  is  desirable  or  not?" 

France,  Oct.    10-19,   1964:  Percerit 

Yes 46 

No _ 14 

No  opinion 40 

West  Oermany.  Nov.  1-23,  1964: 

Yes--' , 27 

No 32 

No  opinion 41 

Sources:  Germ.-.ny— EMNID  (Gallup  af- 
filiate); France— French  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion. 


West  German y 

Table  11  — 'Recently  the  Americans  bombed 
ta'gcts  in  North  Vietnam  hecvil:/.  Who  is 
to  blc.7nc  for  this  escalation:  The  Ameri- 
cans or  the  Communists?" 

Mar.  1-15.  1965:  '  Percent 

Communists 49 

Americans 9 

Mar.  1-15.  1965: 

Both     equallv 20 

Undecided---" 13 

Not    queried    because    unaware    of 

U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 9 

Source:  Institute  for  Demoscopy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
sadly  that,  in  my  judgment.  Senators  who 
vote  "yea"  tomorrow  for  the  joint  reso- 
lution will  have  voted  for  an  undeclared 
war  and  for  the  continuation  of  an  un- 
declared war.  They  will  be  voting,  in  my 
judgment,  for  an  increased  draft.  They 
will  be  voting  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  if  the  President  so  desires.  They 
will  be  voting  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  American  casualties  in  the  war 
that  I  am  satisfied  will  result  on  a  mas- 
sive basis  if  we  continue  our  policy  in 
Asia.  They  will  be  voting  for  all  that 
Goldwater  stood  for  in  the  recent  presi- 
dential election. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  difference  between 
the  New  Hampshire  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  that  election 
and  the  policies  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  since  the  election.  In  his 
New  Hampshire  speech,  the  President 
clearly  repudiated  the  Goldwater  pro- 
gram. However,  since  the  election,  in  my 
judgment,  he  has  carried  out  in  full 
measure  the  Goldwater  program. 

Senators  who  vote  for  this  joint  reso- 
lution will  also  be  voting  to  carry  out  the 
Goldwater  program.  In  my  judgment, 
they  will  be  voting  to  make  Americans 
the  most  hated  group  of  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  at  the  present  time. 
Senators  who  vote  for  the  resolution  will 
be  voting  to  make  the  President  a  dic- 
tator, or  attempted  dictator,  over  the 
conscience  of  this  Nation.  They  will  be 
voting  to  turn  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  over  to  the  Pentagon  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  They  will  be  voting  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  taking  away 
from  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war. 
However.  they  cannot  do  that 
constitutionally. 

The  check  will  still  be  vested  in  the 
American  people  at  the  ballot  box.  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  understand  that  check  in  1966 
and  1968.  By  that  time.  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  will  be  sufficiently 
aroused  in  regard  to  the  uncalled  for  mis- 


take that  is  being  made  that  they  will 
exercise  their  present  right  to  vote  their 
cheek. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  stood  firm,  it  is 
said  by  some,  because  of  the  domino 
theory.  But,  let  it  be  understood  again 
that  the  State  Department  itself  repudi- 
ated the  domino  theory.  But  it  ought  to 
tell  the  American  people  so.  It  should 
not  confine  its  statement  to  the  execu- 
tive sessions  of  Senate  committees. 

That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  warned  the  Senate  time  and 
t  me  again  that  this  administration  has 
not  been  telling  us  the  facts  about  the 
situation  in  southeast  Asia.  Let  the  Sec- 
retary of  St<itc  deny  my  statement  that. 
the  State  De;:artmcnt  is  on  record  in 
repudiation  of  the  domino  theory. 

However,  Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to 
stay  with  the  domino  theory  for  a  while, 
the  dominoes  are  fallina:.  But  they  are 
falling  under  the  present  policies  of 
this  administration — Pakistan,  Indone- 
sia, India,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and 
France — all  former  friends  or  allies — 
now  question  or  oppose  American  leader- 
ship in  southeast  Asia. 

What  about  the  free  world  that  is  fol- 
lowing the  U.S.  leadership?  Where  are 
they?  They  are  not  in  Vietnam.  Where 
are  these  allies  in  Vietnam?  Australia 
announced  that  it  would  have  800  men 
over  there.  But,  it  oucht  to  get  its  con- 
tingents over  there  to  keep  the  peace, 
not  to  make  war.  They  ought  to  be 
pleading  with  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  involved  in  this  dirty  war 
to  join  forces  in  sending  in  whatever 
number  of  divisions  arc  necessary  to 
maintain  peace,  not  to  kill — to  carry  out 
the  procedures  of  the  United  Nations,  not 
kill;  to  substitute  the  rule  of  law,  which 
we  claim  is  our  ideal,  for  the  rule  of 
American  jungle  law  in  Asia,  not  to  kill. 
That  is  where  the  allies  ought  to  be 
standing. 

WAR  IN  VIETNAM  NO  LONGER  BF.INC  H^NDLED 
AS    A    roRETCN    POLICY    MATTER.    ONLY    MILITARY 

I  also  ask — and  this  is  the  first 
time  this  has  been  mentioned  in  the  de- 
bate— What  has  happened  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate?  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  by- 
passed. Since  when,  may  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  others,  should 
a  question  of  authorization  in  regard  to 
American  foreign  policy  be  transferred 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  so  far  as  this  body  is  concerned? 
This  measure  proposes  a  position  on  for- 
eign policy;  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  ou?ht  to  have  been 
called  into  joint  session  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  at  least,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  this  authority  should  be 
authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
porters of  this  resolution  apparently 
want  war  cheap.  We  have  even  heard 
them   "let  it  out  of  the  bag"  that  we 
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ought  to  cut  domestic  expenditures 
while  this"  trouble  is  going  on.  Unfor- 
tunately, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  there 
are  Senators  who  would  like  to  join  in 
defeating  the  Great  Society  domestic 
program  of  the  President  which  is  in 
keeping  with  our  obUgations  under  the 
general  welfare  clause. 

I  find  myself  in  the  unhappy  posi- 
tion of  agreeing  with  the  President  99 
percent  of  the  time  on  his  domestic  pro- 
gram and  with  much  of  his  forei^/n  policy 
program.  Only  on  his  warmaking  pro- 
gram do  I  disagree.  I  think  the  war- 
making  program  is  going  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent's Achille's  heel.  I  believe  that  in 
due  course  of  time  the  American  people 
will  repudiate  the  program  and  those  who 
support  it. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  use  aircraft  in- 
stead of  men.  Mr.  President,  let  the  ad- 
ministration tell  the  American  people 
the  facts  about  any  .such  argument.  Let 
anyone  in  the  administration  deny  what 
I  now  say.  This  administration  knows, 
and  states,  but  not  publicly,  that  we  can- 
not defeat  Red  China  with  airpower. 
We  cannot  defeat  Red  China  with  bomb- 
ings, conventional  or  nuclear. 

PLANS    FOR    WAU    WITH    CHINA    ARE    V/ELL    ALONG 

It  is  the  pronounced  position  of  this 
administration  that  with  bombing,  con- 
ventional and  nuclear — if  the  dirty  war 
is  not  stopped,  there  will  be  nuclear  as 
well  as  conventional  bombing — we  can 
bomb  all  the  cities  and  bomb  Red  China's 
nuclear  installations,  but  they  will  be  re- 
built, in  terms  of  history,  for  to  the  Chi- 
nese time  has  little  meaning.  We  can 
kill  millions  of  people  by  bombing,  and 
still  we  cannot  defeat  Red  China  by 
bombing.  That  is  an  admission  of  the 
administration.  Let  them  deny  it  tomor- 
row or  tonight. 

Therefore,  they  are  preparing  to  meet 
Red  China  on  the  ground,  with  American 
troops.  How  many?  To  begin  with,  a 
minimum  of  300,000.  As  Professor  Mor- 
genthau,  of  Chicago  University,  said 
when  I  lectured  at  that  institution  not 
long  ago,  we  shall  have  to  start  with 
3  million.  Hundreds  of  thousands  will 
come  back  to  the  United  States  in  coffins 
in  the  first  18  months. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  and,  from 
my  desk,  to  the  American  people  today: 
Continue  this  escalation,  and  if  Red 
China  moves  on  the  ground  and  we  move 
in  with  300.000  men.  plus  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  as  that  war  bogs  down, 
in  my  judgment,  we  shall  have  performed 
a  criminal  act  against  the  history  of 
mankind,  when  it  is  so  unnecessary. 

We  have  the  clear  moral  obligation  to 
exhaust  every  possible  step  to  avoid  such 
an  unnecessary  war,  and  that,  I  say  to 
my  President  most  respectfully,  up  to 
this  moment  he  has  not  done.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have  not  done  it.  and  you  owe 
a  duty  not  only  to  the  American  people 
but  to  the  people  of  the  world  to  make 
use  of  existing  international  procedures, 
through  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  try  to  get  United  Nations 
support. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes more. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  face  it.  The 
President  is  pressuring  this  Congress  be- 
cause he  does  not  intend  to  change  his 
policy.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
seem  to  think  he  is  doing  the  best  he 
can,  but  v.hat  he  is  doing  is  building  up 
massive  world  resentment  among  the 
very  people  we  have  been  saying  for 
many  years  we  want  to  win  over  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

The  policies  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  driving  millions  of 
peoijlc  into  the  arms  of  communism,  be- 
cau.ss  Asians  will  stand  up  against  white 
men,  and  even  American  white  men. 
Asians  are  no  longer  going  to  let  lany 
western  power  dominate  Asia  or  esclab- 
li.sh  a  dominating  foothold  in  Asia. 

I  close  this  part  of  my  opposition  to 
this  joint  resolution  with  these  questions 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  President,  are  you  ready  to  tell 
the  American  people  whether  or  not  you 
are  ready  to  fight,  a  ground  war  with 
China? 

Mr.  President,  are  you  ready  to  tell  the 
American  people  how  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  you  v.'ill  have  to  use 
to  start  with? 

Air.  President,  are  you  v.'illing  to  in- 
tervene in  every  Communist  revolution 
that  may  arise,  in  Asia  or  elsewhere  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  President,  you  ov.e  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  clarify  some  of  the  state- 
ments you  have  made  in  recent  days  in 
regard  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  Communist  threat.  Are 
we  going  to  take  a  unilateral  position 
in  regard  to  Communist  uprisings  in 
other  parts  of  the  world? 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  that  is  your  position,  you  are 
going  to  take  a  position  that  is  going  to 
bleed  the  United  States,  both  economi- 
cally and  in  actual  blood. 

Are  we  willing  to  substitute  our  mili- 
tary power  for  settlements  of  threats  to 
the  peace  when,  under  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, we  should  get  other  nations  to 
join  with  us  in  peacekeeping,  rather  than 
in  warmaking,  as  we  did  in  the  Gaza 
strip,  in  the  Congo,  and  in  Cyprus? 

Mr.  President,  what  great  precedents 
of  international  law  we  helped  to  mold 
in  respect  to  those  three  great  threats 
to  the  peace  of  the  v.'orld.  Yet  we  walk 
out  on  our  dedication  to  international 
law  as  a  substitute  for  international 
jungle  law  in  southeast  Asia.  When  are 
we  going  to  return  to  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions? 

Mr.  President,  are  you  ready  to  tell 
the  American  people  that,  if  this  course 
of  action  brings  this  country  into  con- 
flict with  China,  and  even  possibly  Red 
Russia,  you  are  ready  for  a  nuclear  war? 
Are  you  ready  to  fight  a  nuclear  war 
over  the  issues  that  have  arisen  in 
Vietnam? 

Tell  it  to  the  American  people.  They 
will  give  you  their  answer,  if  that  is  your 
position,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  will  re- 
pudiate you  if  that  is  what  you  are  will- 
ing to  do. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  already  covered 
the  point  about  having  offered  to  nego- 
tiate for  peace  without  conditions,  but 
we  did  not  offer  to  negotiate  for  peace 
without  conditions  because  the  Johns 
Hopkins  speech  is  not  subject  to  that 
interpretation.  The  President  continues 
to  say  that  he  is  willing  to  go  anywhere, 
anytime,  to  negotiate,  but  he  is  talking 
about  bilateral  negotiations.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  multilateral  negotiations,  with 
a  third  party  force  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

I  have  been  heard  to  discuss  many 
times  in  the  Senate  our  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  GENEVA  ACCORDS  TO  EE  FINANCED 

WITH    THIS    MONET 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  quickly  point  out 
that  the  Geneva  accords  did  not  set  up 
a  goverrmient  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
President  keeps  telling  the  American 
people  that  we  went  into  South  Viet- 
nam in  answer  to  an  invitation  from  a 
government  of  South  Vietnam.  But  no 
sovereign  government  for  either  north  or 
south  was  provided  for  in  the  1954 
agreement.  It  was  a  puppet  government 
of  the  United  States,  set  up  by  the  United 
States  that  became  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  took  a  South  Viet- 
namese named  Diem  out  of  New  York, 
sent  him  to  South  Vietnam,  militarized 
him.  financed  him.  and  supported  him, 
and  then  used  him  as  our  stooge  for  the 
abili  that  we  are  in  South  Vietnam  on  the 
basis  of  an  invitation  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  as  much  a  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  free  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Government  of  East 
Germany  is  free  of  Russia.  Both  are 
puppet  governments.  All  we  have  done 
in  South  Vietnam  is  to  pattern  ourselves 
after  Russia  in  East  Germany.  That  is 
shocking.  However,  history  will  record 
its  truth. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  democracy 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  the  United  States 
has  been  the  major  force  in  preventing 
democracy  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  accords  created  two  zones, 
with  an  artificial  line  drawn  at  the  ITth 
parallel.  It  was  provided  in  the  ac- 
cords that  in  1956  free  supervised  elec- 
tions be  held  in  both  zon^.  which  wouid 
provide  for  reunification  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  for  the  election  by 
self-determination  of  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment. That  is  what  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords provide.  The  United  States,  cf 
course,  refused  to  sign  tnem  and  per- 
suaded its  puppet.  Diem,  not  to  sign 
them  either.  Yet  the  President  keep.- 
saying  that  we  are  in  South  Vietnam 
because  the  Geneva  accords  are  being 
violated. 

Being  violated  by  whom?  By  the 
Communists?  Yes.  by  the  Commu- 
nists—and also  by  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam. 
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We  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush 
in  regard  to  violations  ot  the  Geneva 
accords.  However,  one  of  the  saddest 
chapters  in  the  sordid  historj-  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam  is  that  it 
prevented  the  election  in  1956. 

How  well  I  remember,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  sit- 
ting through  the  briefings  of  our  intel- 
ligence reports  in  regard  to  that  situa- 
tion. Thank  God.  I  protested  at  that 
time.  I  also  protested  in  1954  the  at- 
tempts of  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Nixon  to 
get  the  United  States  to  join  in  sending 
American  boys  into  South  Vietnam.  I 
protested  then,  as  the  record  will  show, 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  shocking 
secret  diplomacy  of  John  Foster  Dulles, 
when  he  went  to  London  and  tried  to  get 
Winston  Churchill  and  Anthony  Eden  to 
enter  into  a  secret  deal  with  him,  where- 
by he  would  pledge  American  boys,  and 
the  British  would  pledge  British  boys, 
and  then  they  would  go  across  the  chan- 
nel and  promise  the  Fi-ench  Government 
that  if  France  would  continue  the  war. 
they  would  suprwrt  France  with  Ameri- 
can and  British  troops. 

Wiriston  Churchill  refused  to  accept 
the  deal,  as  Eden  points  out  in  his 
memoirs.  Churchill  told  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States.  "Do  you 
.  not  think  that  would  be  deceiving  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  1954, 
the  American  people  were  not  protected 
by  John  Foster  Dulles.  They  were  pro- 
tected by  the  then  Prime  Minister  of 
England — Winston  Churchill — against 
Dulles'  stock  in  trade,  his  secret  diplo- 
macy, whereby  he  always  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  an  accomplished  fact,  an  agreement 
into  which  the  United  States  had  entered 
in  secret,  and  then  his  plea  was,  "You 
cannot  let  us  down.  The  Government 
has  negotiated  it.  You  cannot  let  us 
down." 

The  Senate  must  understand  why, 
during  the  20  years  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  have  pleaded  against 
government  by  secrecy  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  say  to  the  American  people  to- 
night: "You  are  already  a  long  way 
down  the  road  toward  control  by  a  gov- 
ernment of  secrecy." 

I  wish  to  return  this  Government  to 
the  checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  give 
some  assurance  that  the  secret  diplo- 
macy of  a  Dulles  can  never  rear  its  ugly 
head  again  to  endanger  the  destiny  of 
A.Tierica. 

The  United  States  prevented  the  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam.  Had  those 
elections  been  held,  what  did  the  intelli- 
gence reports  show?  They  showed  that 
the  previous  American  hero.  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  would  have  been  elected  president 


of  both  South  and  North  Vietnam  In  a 
unified  counti-y. 

Most  Americans  do  not  know  the  story 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  During  World  War  II. 
he  was  an  American  hero.  However,  he 
is  a  Moscow-trained  Communist.  I  hold 
no  respect  and  no  support  for  this  des- 
picable Communist  ideology.  I  do  not 
have  to  ofTcr  any  explanation  of  my  po- 
sition on  communism  to  the  Senate.  I 
shall  always  point  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  one  of  the  three  authors — 
along  with  Jack  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minne- 
sota, in  1954 — of  the  amendment  which 
was  passed  and  became  law.  outlawing 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States. 

Because  I  opposed  oui"  policies  in  Asia 
I  must  expect — and  I  am  "getting  it" 
from  reactionary  colmnnists — to  be 
criticized  because  I  am  aiding  and  abet- 
ting communism  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  justify,  either  in  thcor>-  or 
in  policy,  following  a  unilateral  police- 
man's course  of  action  in  seeking  to 
contain  communism  evei-ywhere  in  the 
world. 

Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  North  Vietnam.ese 
Moscow-trained  Communist,  languished 
for  a  year  in  a  Chinese  prison.  He  hates 
Chinese  Communists,  although  we  are 
driving  him  into  their  arms.  There  is 
not  a  sinele  country  in  southeast  Asia 
which  is  pro-Chinese.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  all  the  countries  in  south- 
east Asia — including  South  Vietnam 
which  opposed  China  for  1.000  years — 
happen  to  be  anti-Chinese.  Yet.  if  we 
follow  President  Johnson  s  foreign  policy 
in  Asia,  we  are  going  to  end  by  unifying 
them.  They  will  hate  us  more  than 
they  will  dislike  each  other.  That  is  the 
great  challenge  which  confronts  us. 

In  this  resolution  are  provided  the 
funds  for  another  series  of  violations  of 
the  1954  Geneva  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent states  the  money  will  be  used  to  con- 
struct military  installations  and  ware- 
houses, which  are  illegal  under  the  ac- 
cords, to  maintain  U.S.  troops  whose 
presence  is  illegal  under  the  accord,  and 
to  buy  more  aircraft,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  illegal  if  they  are  anything  more 
modern  than  what  was  in  use  then  in 
1954. 

How  can  Senators,  or  the  President, 
talk  any  more  about  Communist  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement,  when  with  this 
resolution  we  are  formally  repudiating  it? 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  great 
wrong  done  on  both  sides,  but  our  hands 
are  not  clean.  Our  hands  are  not  clean, 
as  %ve  lawyers  say.  in  a  court  of  equity. 
Our  hands  are  not  clean  in  another  re- 
sp?ct.  Our  hands  are  bloody,  because 
we  have  been  conducting  a  war  of  out- 
lawry. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  see  my  coun- 
try cleanse  itself.  I  wish  to  iiee  my 
country  change  its  course  of  action.  It 
has  stood  by  as  an  accessory  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Treaty  for  the  han- 
dling and  treatment  of  war  prisoners. 

tTKITED  STATES  VTOLATINC  RULES   OF  WARTARE 

Did  Americans  ever  believe  that  they 
would  live  to  look  upon  pictures  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  standing 
by  witnessing  shocking  and  heinous  per- 


sonal crimes  committed  upon  the  bodies 
of  captured  prisoners? 

Have  any  Senators  read  anywhere  or 
heard  anywhere  of  any  protest  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  in 
respect  to  the  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Treaty  on  the  handling  of  war  prisoners? 
Wore  not  Senators  shocked  at  least  a 
little  bit  the  other  day  when  they  read 
in  the  United  Press  dispatch  that  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  put  a  length  of  cloth 
around  the  throat  of  a  Vietcong  soldier 
and  conducted  a  tug  of  war  over  his 
throat  because  he  would  not  squeal  and 
talk? 

I  thought  it  was  interesting  that  the 
United  Press  dispatch  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  U.S.  military  forces  were 
standing  by  in  silence. 

I  say.  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth.  Tell  them  the  truth  about  our 
participation  m  this  dirty  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

Tell  the  American  people  the  truth 
about  our  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. Tell  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  our  acts  as  provocateur  in 
southeast  Asia  for  many  years.  Tell  the 
American  people  the  truth  about  what 
we  plan  to  do  in  southeast  Asia  unless 
the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Red  Chinese  put  their  diplo- 
matic tails  between  their  legs  and  come 
to  a  conference  of  the  type  referred  to  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  Johns  Hopkins 
speech,  which  means,  when  we  analyze 
his  statement,  that  they  must  come  and 
surrender. 

They  have  no  intention  of  surrendcr- 
mg,  any  more  than  we  have. 

That  is  why  we  must  bring  in  third- 
party  efforts  under  the  existing  proce- 
dures of  international  law  to  conduct 
the  negotiations,  with  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  on  one  side  and  the 
Fled  Chinese  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
on  the  other  side,  although  as  of  now 
only  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  in- 
cluded. However.  Red  China  should  be 
there,  too.  because,  although  she  has  not 
shown  her  hand  above  the  board,  I  am 
satisfied  she  is  already  there  working  un- 
der the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  plea.  It  is 
unpopular  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Senate.  I  suspect  that  tomorrow  two 
votes  will  be  cast  against  the  joint  reso- 
lution, namely  my  vote  and  the  vote  of 
that  great  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
GrueningJ.  I  shall  always  be  proud  to 
walk  in  his  footsteps  on  this  issue.  I 
believe  we  can  be  sure  of  those  two  votes. 
In  my  prayers  tonight,  however.  I  shall 
pray  that  other  Senators  may  recognize 
the  facts  about  our  sordid  record  in 
southeast  Asia  before  they  vote  tomor- 
row, so  that  there  may  be  more  votes 
against  the  joint  resolution.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  vote.  I  say  to  the 
President  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate:  "Your  vote  tomorrow  will  not 
settle  this  issue  so  far  as  American  public 


opinion  is  concerned,  for  I  am  satisfied 
that  American  public  opinion  will  even- 
tually hold  you  to  an  accounting,  and 
that  accounting  will  be  by  way  of  re- 
pudiating support  of  the  President's  re- 
quest that  you  now  give  him  by  way  of 
a  vote  of  confidence  to  conduct  and  carry 
on  a  war  of  outlawry  and  an  undeclared 
war  in  southeast  Asia." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute.  This  is  a  war  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  and  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  fjround  of  the  inherent  power  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  That  inherent 
power  lasts  only  so  long  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  respond  in  the  interest 
of  meeting  an  emergency,  and  he  has  the 
clear  duty  of  proceeding  as  quickly  as 
he  can  to  Congress  to  ask  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

That  the  President  has  not  done.  I 
ask  him,  as  I  close:  "Mr.  President,  when 
are  you  going  to  do  it?  When  are  you 
going  to  keep  faith  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  your  trust  to  abide  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  debate  will  resume  tomorrow. 
I  wish  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 


Our  marines  were  sent  in  there  in  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  I  believe  about  9:15 
p.m. 

The  OAS  was  not  notified  at  that  time 
that  they  were  going  to  be  sent  in,  be- 
cause the  time  was  so  short. 

American  civilians,  including  women 
and  children,  were  lying  on  their  faces. 
The  Embassy  was  bein'?  shot  at. 

The  Department  of  State  did  call  the 
OAS  after  the  marines  had  been  ordered 
sent  in. 

I  point  out  that  an  effort  wa.s  made  to 
get  action  through  the  OAS  prior  to 
sending  the  marines  into  the  Dominican 
Retiublic,  on  the  evening  of  April  28. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  certain  com- 
ments earlier  about  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, particularly  about  the  President 
taking  action  without  consulting  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  on  Tuesday,  the  27th 
of  April 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  President  is  using  the  OAS.  I  want- 
ed to  know  why  he  was  not  using  the 
United  Nations  in  Vietnam.  He  is  work- 
ing through  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  He  tried  to  work 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States  prior  to  sending  in  the  marines. 
That  is  my  comment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  doubt  about 
the  time.  It  was  within  a  few  hours,  one 
way  or  another.  I  made  the  point  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
been  very  much  divided  and  are  divided 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  action  that 
we  followed.  I  pointed  out  that  this 
will  rise  to  plague  us. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  not  ar- 
gue with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  to 
what  he  did  or  did  not  say. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  Tues- 
day, the  27th  of  April,  our  Government 
notified  the  Peace  Committee  and  had  a 
discussion  with  the  Peace  Committee. 
No  action  was  taken. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th.  a  Council  of 
Ministers  meeting  was  held  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  believe  some  discussion  was  had 
with  the  Dominican  Ambassador. 


SUPPLEMENTAL        APPROPRIATION 

FOR     MILITARY     FUNCTIONS     OF 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  joint  resolution   (H.J.  Res.  447) 

making   a  supplemental   appropriation 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 

for  military  functions  of  the  Department 

of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  The  debate  will  re- 
sume tomorrow,  I  am  sure.  I  must  re- 
serve some  time  for  other  Senators.  By 
woy  of  a  quick  summary,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  he  was  bril- 
liant, as  always,  in  his  argument.  He 
raised  some  serious  points. 

No  one  can  guarantee  the  future. 
Certainly  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
cannot  guarantee  it. 

I  feel  that  unless  we  appropriate  the 
money  requested  we  shall  be  giving  no- 
tice that  we  are  backing  <out  from  what 
we  started.  To  whom  would  we  give 
that  notice?  We  would  be  giving  it  not 
only  to  the  American  people,  but  also  to 
those  who  are  arrayed  against  us,  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese, and  the  Communist  Russians. 
This  we  cannot  afford  to  do.  If  we  are 
to  change  our  course,  we  must  do  it  in 
one  way  or  another,  but  not  by  refusing 
to  pass'a  military  appropriation  measure 
to  pay  for  the  steel  and  iron  and  am- 
munition and  food  and  all  the  other 
things  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  We  would  not  be 
backing  out  if  the  President,  instead  of 
asking  us  to  make  the  appropriation, 
were  to  make  it  clear  that  he  will  lay 
the  issue  of  southeast  Asia  before  the 
United  Nations. 

That  would  not  only  be  a  backing  out, 
but  it  would  be  acclaimed  around  the 
world.  But  if  the  President  wishes  to 
follow  a  warmaking  course  of  action, 
then  rather  than  ask  Congress  to  support 
his  undeclared  war,  let  him  come  forth 
with  a  recommendation  for  a  declaration 
of  war  against  North  Vietnam,  and  let 
Members  of  Congress  then  stand  up  and 
vote  on  a  clear  issue  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  want  to  bind  this  Republic  in 
war.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  President. 
He  has  two  alternatives,  and  they  do  not 
constitute  a  backing  out,  no  matter  which 
alternative  the  President  takes.  But  the 
action  would  give  clear  notice  as  to  what 
the  position  of  the  United  States  really  is. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate will  be  resumed  tomorrow,  at  which 
time  I  shall  have  some  further  remarks 
to  make. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
for  this  authorization  of  $700  million 
because  our  President  says  support  of  it 
is  necessary  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  South  Vietnam,  a  condition  that 
is  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  peace 
and  stability  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  vote  for  this  appropriation,  though, 
with  a  heavy  heart  just  as  I  am  sure  our 
President  does  in  asking  for  it,  because 
what  we  are  voting  is  not  simply  the  ex- 
penditure of  dollars,  but  the  expenditure 
of  American  and  Vietnamese  lives.  For 
this  reason,  I  fervently  urge  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  administration  to  make 
evei-y  effort  to  avoid  escalation  of  this 
war. 

Our  President  has  had  more  than  a 
normal  President's  share  of  respon- 
sibilities, problems,  and  critical  decisions. 
And  he  has  always  handled  these  prob- 
lems with  decision,  with  resolution  and 
with  compassion.  Accordingly,  I  sup- 
port him  in  this  request. 


TRANSACTION/6f  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President  announces  the 
appointment  of  Senators  Morse  and 
HicKENLOoPER  as  members  of  the  Second 
Special  Inter-American  Conference,  to 
be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  May  20 
to  June  4,  1965. 

The  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  49  Stat.  425.  also 
announces  the  appointment  of  Senators 
Gore.  Montoya.  Dominick,  and  Fannin 
as  members  of  the  Fourth  American 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  from  May  25  to 
May  31,  1965. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     157    THROUGH     ICl 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  five  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment 
(No.  124),  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     162 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Senators  Baktlett,  Bass, 
Bayh,  Brewster,  Burdick,  Case,  Clark, 
DODD,  Douglas,  Fong,  Gruening,  Harris, 
Hart,  Inouye,  Jackson.  J.wits,  Long  of 
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Missouri,    Magnuson,    McGovern,    Mc- 

INTYRE,      McNaMARA.      MONDALE,      MORSE, 

Moss.  MusKiE,  Nelson,  Neuberger,  Pas- 
tore,  Pell,  Proxmire,  Randolph,  Ribi- 
coFF.  Scott,  Smith.  Tydincs,  Williams 
of  New  Jersey.  Yarborouch,  and  Young 
of  Ohio>  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment 
(No.  124),  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
to  Senate  bill  1564,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. Before  the  Chair  puts  the  mo- 
tion, it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  after  the  prayer,  there  will  be 
no  mornins  hour,  but  the  Senate  will 
proceed  with  the  pending  question. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday ^ 
May  6,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Franklin  W.  Calkins, 

Jr. 
Jeffrey  E.  Callahan 
Garry  W.  Campbell 
John  L.  Camphouse 
Thomas  P.  Carson,  Jr 
James  J.  Carter 
Stanley  J.  Carter,  Jr. 
Randall  M.  C.ise 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  5, 1965: 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


James  L.  Abbot  III 
Hugh  R.  Adair 
David  J.  Adams,  Jr. 
Frederick  A.  Adams 
Roy  C.  E.  Ahlgren 
Edward  C.  Alexander 
Carl  H.  Allen.  Jr. 
John  C.  Allen 
Wayne  R.  Allen 
Stephen  B.  AUman 
Harold  F.  Amerau.  Jr. 
James  F.  Amerault 
Daven  A.  Anderson 
David  W.  Anderson 
Robert  A.  Andretta 


John  F.  Birmingham, 

Jr. 
Douglas  L.  Bishop 
Ronald  F.  Bi&hop 
Chr.rles  G.  Blalze 
Leonard  F.  Blankner 

III 
Norman  G.  Bliss 
William  M.  Bliss,  Jr. 
Paul  S.  Bloch 
John  G.  Bloomer 
Warren  W.  Boles 
Doyle  J.  Borchers  II 
Michael  W.  Bordy 
Thomas  J.  Bove 


Kenneth  J.  Andrzejew-Ammon  W.  Bower  III 


ski 

Rodger  A.  Asbury 
Robert  B.  Avery 
David  L.  Bailey 
Frederick  E.  Baker 
Ronnie  B.  Bnker 
Ronald  M.  Bancroft 
Donald  G.  Barger,  Jr. 


Larry  D.  Brady 
Frederick  N.  Broberg 
Samuel  L.  Brogll.  Jr. 
Jonathan  P.  Bromberg 
Edward  J.  Broms,  Jr. 
George  H.  Brown  III 
Michael  T.  Brown 
Robert  D.  Brown,  Jr. 


Herbert  E.  Barnett,  Jr.  Robbins  E.  Brown 


Piiilip  C.  Barr 
Raymond  T.  Barrett 
Thorn  .is  A.  Barry 
Jonney  L.  B.irto 
William  C.  Bartusek 
Merrick  Bayer,  Jr. 
Richard  D.  Bayer 
Walter  B  Bayless,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Bcauchamp 
Alan  R  Becker 
David  R.  Bell 
Erockes  M.  Bendetsen 
J.Tmes  L.  Benson 
A -an  C.  Bernard 
Frederick  M. 
Berthrong 
Conrad  C  Best 
William  M.  Biggs 
Clyde  L.  Bingham 
Barry  S.  Birch 


Jr. 


Stephen  R.  Brown 
Wendell  E.  Brown 
Joseph  M.  Browne 
Frederick  J.  Brush, 
Robert  B.  Bryant 
Terry  L.  Bubnash 
William    G.   Burd.   Jr. 
Richard    E.    Burdette, 

Jr. 
Paul  D.  Bu'-gess 
An-'on  H.  Burlingame, 

Jr. 
Francis  M.  Burns  III 
Walter  F.  Burns  in 
n>ee  W.  Burrows 
John  A.  Burt 
Robert  P.  Bush  III 
Robert  L.  Bushong 
Charles  M.  Butterfleld 
Stewart  W.  Caldwell 


Roger  F.  Fasting 
Joseph  D.  Favaro 
Charles  H.  Fehrs 
Joseph  P.  Ferrara,  Jr. 
Edward  R.  Flckenscher 

III 
Robert  A.  Finley 
Stephen  J.  Fischer 


Patrick  E.  Fitch 
Kenneth  M.  Castelano  Preston  H.  Fitzgerald 
Robert  L.  Champoux     William  E.  Fitzpatrlck, 

Jr. 


Douglas  C.  Cliisholm 

John  E.  Chubb,  Jr. 

Stephen  D.  Chubb 

Gordon  R.  Chubbuck 

Joseph  F.  Clare 

Gordon  Clarke.  Jr. 

Raymond  H.  Clary,  Jr.  Reau  E.  Folk  II 

Marlin  D.  Clausner,  Jr.  George  T.  Forbes 


Daniel  V.  Flanagan,  Jr. 
Norman  P.  Fluhrer 
Ernest  A.  Flynn 
John  P.  Flynn 
John  S.  Foard.  Jr. 


Ron.ild  L.  Clausscn 
Fred  J.  Clift 
John  B.  Clodig 
Lewis  L.  Coburn 
William  J.  Cochran 
John  B.  Coleman,  Jr 
James  E.  Coleman 
John  P.  Collins,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Colyer 


Robert  E.  Fornal 
Clarence  A.  Foy.  Jr. 
John  J.  Foy.  Jr. 
William  D.  Fraher  III 
Gerald  F.  Franzen.  Jr. 
Joe  N.  Frazar  HI 
William  A.  Fries 
William  J.  Frigge 
Bruce  L.  Fuller 


Mich.".el  J.  ConcannonHarry  P.  Fulton,  Jr. 


D.-wid  D.  Conniff 
Robert  P.  Cook 
William  P.  Cooper 
John  R.  Cope 
Frr.nk  L.  Corah 
Michael  T.  Coyle 
William  J.  Criss 
Joseph  L.  Croteau 
Gilbert  C.  Crouse,  Jr. 
Tliomns  B.  Crowder 
Loyd  A.  Crowe,  Jr. 
Theodore  T.  Czech 
Arthur  H.  Czerwonky 
William  R.  Dailey 
John  E.  Daly  in 
M.atteo  J.  D'Amico 
Paul  A.  Damrow 
Paul  P.  Daulerio,  Jr. 
Bruce  E.  Davidson 
Fleet  G.  Davis  II 
Mark  S.  Davis 
Norman  A.  Dean 
Joseph  A.  Deitch 
Vincent  J.  DeNicola, 
Jr. 


Peter  M.  Galbraith 
Thomas  S.  Galbraith 

III 
Edwin  J.  Gale 
Richard  W.  Gardner, 

Jr. 
Lynn  F.  Garst 
Joseph  A.  Garuba 
Vincent  F.  Garvy,  Jr. 
Ira  Gaston  III 
Tliomas  R.  GatUfTe 
Edwin  P.  Geiger.  Jr. 
John  A.  General 
Richard  P.  Genet 
Hugh  J.  Gillogly 
George  M.  Giltinan 
Paul  E.  Girard 
Frederick  J.  Glaeser 
John  K.  Glenn,  Jr. 
Peter  D.  Gness 
Rene  E.  Gonzalez,  Jr. 
Howard  W.  Goodroe 
Michael  R.  Goodwin 
John  L.  Grady 
G.iry  C.  Granal 


EULott-Kenneth  K.  M.  Oscar  E.  Gray  UI 

DeMatta 
John  V.  DeThomas 
John  C.  DeVlne,  Jr. 
Thomas  W. 

DiFransico 
William  A.  Diproflo 
Ralph  P.  Dobson 
Hugh  M  Doherty 
Peter  J.  Dolan 
D.-.vid  W.  Driver 
Cornelius  R.  Duarte 
John  R.  Duck.  Jr. 
Fabrlzio  M.  Dudlne 
William  A.  Duncan 
Brian  J.  Doherty 
Wayne  C.  Durham 
Samuel  R.  Dutrow,  Jr, 
David  M.  Eaton 
George  A.  Eaton,  Jr. 
Rufus  O.  Eddins.  Jr. 


Floyd  F.  Graj'son,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Green 
Dana  T.  Griffen 
Michael  A.  Griffin 
Robert  S.  Grimm,  Jr. 
Robert  N.  Groce 
Geoffrey  J.  Groves 
William  L.  Gsand  m 
Francis  L.  Gunther 
Fred  P.  Gustavson 
Judd  G.  Halenza,  Jr. 
Donald  A.  Hnllwachs 
Robert  H.  Halsey  III 
Charles  D.  Hamilton 
Martin  R.  Hamilton  11 
Richard  M.  Hamilton 
William  J.  Hancock 
Keith  G.  Hansford 
Wayne  L.  Hanson 
Thomas  E.  H  irding,  Jr. 


James  N.  Edwards,  Jr.  Jere  L.  Harper 


George  L.  Eggert 
Philip  R.  Elder 
Richard  C.  Emerson 
Edward  R.  Enterllne 
Michael  J.  Epprecht 
William  J.  Erickson 
Eric  R.  Ernst 
Craig  L.  Etka 
Gordon  J.  Evans 
Thomas  Y.  Eversole 
Andrew  W.  Fahy 
Joseph  E.  Paltisco 
William  A. 

Farnsworth.  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Farrell 


Joseph  C.  Harper 
John  P.  Harris  III 
Richard  N.  H.arris 
Scott  B.  Harris 
Llnvd  Harrison.  Jr. 
William  S.  Hart  II 
Leonard  A.  Hartshorn 
Donald  R.  Haverkamp 
Jack  H.  Hawver.  Jr. 
Charles  M.  Henderson, 

Jr. 
Neil  M.  Henderson 
Robert  D.  Hennessy 
Terry  L.  Hcrrlck 
Leslie  R.  Heselton  m 


Ralph  C.  Hesse  III 
Jerry  T.  Hickman 
Daniel  D.  Hill 
Edward  J.  Hlopak 
Timothy  H.  Hodgens 
Harry  P.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Hogenmillcr 
John  H.  Hoggard 
Jonathan  T.  Hooks,  Jr. 
James  R.  Hopkins 
Forrest  A.  Horton 
Donald  C.  Houghton 
William  H.  House  II 
Hugh  W.  Howard,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Howell 
James  D.  Hudson 
James  D.  Huff 
Roger  W.  Huml 
Charles  E.  Humpl-.r?y 
Thomas  B.  Humphreys 
Byron  R.  Humphries 

II 
John  P.  Hunt  III 
William  B.  Hunt 
George  E.  Hurley,  Jr. 
Cul  Pepper  F.  Ingram 

II 
Michael D.  Jaccard 
Carl  M.  Jackson 
Leslie  M.  Jacobl 
James  S.  Jenkins  III 
Neal  C. Jenkins 
Donald  R.  Jennings 
Dennis  J.  Johnson 
Donald  W.  Johnson 
John  H.  S.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
Lcland  W.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
Thomas  O.  Johnson 

HI 
Jasper  B.  Johnston, 

Jr. 
Albert  O.  Jones 
Charles  W.  Jones 
Dennis  A.  Jones 
Richard  T.  Jones 
Gerald  P.  Joyce  11 
John  C.  Judd 
Michael    T.   Juene- 

mann 
Kurt  T.  Juroff 
Bruce  D.  Kallsen 
Joseph  E.  Kane  II 
S.    Steven    Karalekas 
Allen  R.  Kasper 
Douglas  J.  Katz 
Stephen  E.  Katz 
Henry  B.  Keese 
Paul  J.  Kellogg 
Joseph  J.  Kelly.  Jr. 
Brian  J.  Kennedy 
George  A.  Kent 
Bruce  H.  Kenton 
Robert  A.  Killlon 
Henry  Y.  H.  Kim 
Thomas  H.  Kinder 
Leon  F.  King.  Jr. 
Lawrence  P.  King 
Brian  V.  Kinney 
William  B.  Klrkland 

III 
Howard   D.   Klrkpat- 

rlck 
Andrew  R.  Kish 
Mark  L.  Kittredge 
Henry  M.  Klccmann 
William  D.  Klopfcr 
Frederick  L.  Koberlcin 
Thomas  O.  Koch 
Lawrence  M.  Kocisko 
JackE.  Kohl,  Jr. 
John  E.  Kohler,  Jr. 
George  D.  Koren 
Howard  E.  Koes 
Theodore  A.  Krauss 
Cnry  L.  Krebs 
John  E.  Krechting 
Edward  K.  Krlstensen 
Rich.ard  W.  Krom 
Dennis  K.  Kruse 


David  H.  Laizure 
Brian  F.  Lantier 
Robert  C.  Lasseter 
Gary  R.  Laughlin 
James  A.  Lawln 
William  C.  Lawless 
Carl  D.  Lawley,  Jr. 
William  J.  Lazarus 
Jon  A.  Lazzaretti 
John  C.  Lehman 
Frederick  C.  J.  Lcntz, 

Jr. 
Lawrence  J.  Leovic 
Henry  M.  Lewandow- 

skl 
Jcffi'ey  L.  Lewis 
Vincent  J.  Lieggl 
John  C.  Lindahl 
William  P.  Link 
li^dwin  R.  Linz 
Robert  B.  Liska 
Ralph  S.  Lobdell 
Ernest  R.  Lockwood 
Ronald  E.  Lodzieski 
Dennis  E.  Lough 
Joseph  J.  Luckard,  Jr. 
John  M.  Luecke 
Peter  J.  Lumtanski 
Claude  C.  Lumpkin  3d 
Donald  E.  Luther 
Elroy  A.  McAlexander 
Edward  F.  McCann  II 
Douglas  J.  McCarty 
Dennis  N.  McComb 
Bernd  McConnell 
Seaborn  M.  McCrory 

III 
Michael  J. 

McGaraghan 
Arnold  W. 

McKechnie,  Jr. 
William  F.  McKenna. 

Jr. 
John  W.  McKlnney 
John  W.  McKlveen 
George  T.  McLaughlin 
Edward  J.  McLyman 

III 
Larry  J.  McMurry 
James  B.  McPike 
Lawrence  J.  Mack 
John  L.  MicMichael 
John  D.  Maddox 
George  L.  Mager.  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Manger  HI 
John  C.  Markowlcz 
Paul  E.  Marshall 
Robert  J.  Martin 
John  A.  Marymont 
William  G.  Matton  III 
Regis  A.  Mitzie 
Edward  A.  Mayer.  Jr. 
Gary  M.  Mayetanl 
Kenneth  W.  Meeks 
Douglas  P.  Met?ger 
Thomas  B.  Meyer 
John  R.  MickelEon 
Paul  F.  Mickelson 
Clarence  K.  Miles 
Kenneth  K.  Miles 
David  L.  Miller 
Patrick  J.  Milligan 
James  L.  M'nderlein 
John  B.  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Frank  L.  Mixner 
Stephen  V.  Mladlneo 
Joseph  Molishus,  Jr. 
Wayne  J.  Monl 
Edward  G.  Monlngcr, 

Jr. 
Van  S.  Monroe 
Konneth  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
Patrick  N.  Moore 
Raymond  E.  Moore 

III 
Thomas  S.  Moore 
James  R.  Morford  III 
Thomas  A.  Morgenfcld 
Dennis  M.  Moritz 
Thomas  E.  Morris 
Eric  P.  Morrissette 
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Michael  J.  Moscovls     Ralph  E.  Rlckard 
John  B.  Mouw  Charles  T.  Riedel 

CI' dc  T.  Moyer  III  Michael  F.  Riley 
John  D  Moynehan,  Jr.Michael  J.  Riley 
Mark  M.  Muhsam  Ronald  L.  Rlnker 

Thomas  P.  Murphy       Charles  A.  Roach 


John  R.  MuEitano 
Kenneth  R.  Myers 
Ernest  V.  Nahr,  Jr. 
Theodore  G.  Nanz 
Edward  T.  Napp 
David  L.  Neal 
Jon  L.  Neary 
John  A.  Nelson 
Paul  L.  Nelson 
Dennis  J.  Nemura 


William  N.  L.  Robert- 
son 
D.avld  W.  Robinson 
Gerard  F.  Robinson 
Gary  N.  Robinson 
Paul  M.  Robinson 
Peter  S.  Robinson 
Kevin  G.  Rogers 
Paul  F.  Rogers 
George  J.  Rolelter,  Jr. 


Lawrence  L.  Stewart 
Hallett  R.  Stiles 
Robert  W.  B.  Stoddert 
John  F.  Strahm 
John  L.  Stringer 
David  W.  Strong 
George   H 

Jr. 
Jerry  M.  Sullivan 
Frederic  C.  Swan,  Jr 
Larry  G.  Swenson 
John  M.  Szubskl 
Peter  D.  Tamny 
Ivan  M.  Tanner,  Jr. 
Craig  M.  Taylor 
James  L.  Taylor 


Arthur  W.  Newlon,  Jr.  James  A.  Roorbach  II 
Mnrrit  H.  Nicewander  James  R.  Rouse 
Gordon  M.  Nichols,  Jr.  Frederick  S.  Rowe  III 


Ronald  N.  Nichols 
Timothy  B.  Nichols 
Michael  J.  Nicholson 
Paul  F.  Noe.  Jr. 
Patrick  H.  Nolan 
Robert  J.  Norman,  Jr. 
Douglas  M.  Norton 
Anthony  F.  Notarl 
Edward  F.  O'Connor 
Peter  E.  O'Connor 
John  S.  Odom,  Jr. 
John  J.  O'Dwyer 
Walter  L.  Ogle 
James  P.  O'Hanlon 
Richard  N.  Olds 
Jack  L.  Olson 
Edward  A.  Orr,  Jr. 
John  C.  Owens 
John  E.  Padgett 
Norman  R.  Padgett 
Nicholas  A.  Paldlno 
Robert  B.  Parker  III 
Gaylord  S.  Parrett,  Jr 
Franklyn  K. 
Paskewlch 
Ronald  A.  P.asqua 
Michael  E.  Paul 
Rich.ard  J.  Petersen 
Gordon  L.  Peterson 
Allan  A.  Petinos 


Richard  C.  Ruben 
Edmund  T.  Rumble 

III 
Daniel  L.  Rumbley 
John  E.  Rutkowskl 
Lester  H.  Sadler 
Burton  M.  Saft 
Raymond  A.  Sanders 
Charles  N.  Sapp,  Jr. 
James  F.  Savard,  Jr. 
James  R.  Scales,  Jr. 
Oscar  D.  Scarborough 

III 
Peter  F.  Scardlgno 
Kurt  Schlldknecht 
Frederick  J.  Schlneller 

III 
Frederick    C.    Schlem- 

mer  II 
John  P.  Scott  III 
Michael  R.  Scott 
Richard  J.  Scuba 
David  E.  H.  Secrest 
Dean  D.  Sedar 
Peter  K.  Selbert 
Thomas  R.  Selgle 
Richard  J.  Selman,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Sermler 
Raymond  H.  Setser,  Jr. 
James  R.  Sexton 


George  H.  R.  Petltjean  Harry  A.  Seymour,  Jr 


James  R.  Petrovlc 
Patrick  Phllbln 
Richard  L.  Pierson 
Eric  C.  Pilger 
Donald  L.  Pilling 
Elden  L.  Ploof ,  Jr. 
Jerry  E.  Plum 
Willard  O.  Pool.  Jr. 
Robert  K.  Porter.  Jr. 
Douglas  R.  Powell 
Legh  R.  Powell  IV 
Edmund  L.  Pratt.  Jr 
William  H.  Previty 


Harry  L.  Shackelford, 

Jr. 
Richard  J.  Sharpe 
Robert  J.  Shaw 
William  P.  Shealy 
Gerald  E.  Sheldon 
Roger  Sherman  III 
David  H.  Shipley 
Paul  D.  Shuman 
Alan  E.  Slebe 
William  M.  Slegel 
Gary  B.  Slmklns 
Richard  S.  Slrota 


Frederick  G.  Prickett,  charles    E.    Sloan,    Jr 


Jr. 
Andrew  S.  Prince  uerxiiiiu  u.  .ji.»..-w 

Andrew  M.  Prydybasz,  Laughton  D.  Smith 

'''  Richard  K.  Smith 


Ronald  M.  Slusser 
Bernard  J.  Smith 


Jr. 


William  H.  Purdy 
Timothy  D.  Pyecha 
John  N.  Quisenberry 
Donald  C.  Railsback 
William  R.  Ramsey 
Craig  M.  Rasmu.ssen 
John  M.  Rcade  IV 
Joseph  P.  Reason 
Lawrence  E.  Reece 
Michael  P.  Reed 
Phillip  L.  Reed 
Frederick  D.  Rees,  Jr. 
Carter  B.  Refo 
Thomas  J.  Regan,  Jr. 
Mark  A.  Rein 
Peter  D.  Relnlger 


Norvald  J.  Reppen,  Jr.  Charles  R.  Stephan 
George  B.  Reynolds  George  M.  Stephan 
Gary  L.  Rezeau  Robert  E.  Stevens 

Donald  R.  Rhodes         Wynne  A.  Stevens  III 
John  L.  Rlcclo  Robert  D.  Stevenson 

Terence  E.  RlchardsonFlnlay  J.  Stewart  III 
Willard  D.  Richardson  George  C.  Stewart 
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David  W.  Webster 
Dennis  L.  Wedeklnd 
Glen  A.  Weeks 
Lynn  A.  Wegner 
George  W.  Weller 
Thomas  R.  Welnel 
Sudlkatus, Glenn  E.  Welch.  Jr. 

Raymond  V.  Welch,  Jr. 
Kcndrick  W.  Wentzel 
Hall  B.  Wesslnger,  Jr. 
Gordon  R.  White,  Jr. 
Steven  J.  White 
Robert  M.  Whitehead 
WlUlam    J.    Wldlaelm, 

Jr. 
Bllllo  W.  Wleland 


nent  ensigns  In  the  line  or  Staff  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

Noah  H.  Long,  Jr. 

Ira  F.  Patt 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 


Ernest  F.  Tedeschl,  Jr.  MarshaU  J.  Wilkes 
Timothy  W.  Tedford     John  Wilkinson 
Walter  M.  TelchgraberRaj-mond  O.  Wllkin- 
Anthony  R.  Tesoriero       son  II 
Furman  E.  Thomas       Herbert  B.  Williams 
David    R.    Thompson,  Lyndon  D.Williams 
Jr  Richard  C.  Williams 

Hugh  L.  Thompson,  Jr.     Ill 


John  A.  Thompson 
Paul  A.  Thorsen 
Philip  W.  Tower 
Lynn  M.  Travis 
James  E.  Tucker 
Donald  B.  Tulodleskl 
Harry  L.  Turner  II 
Brian  D.  Uber 
Jack  Urban 
Wallace  R.  Utley 
Gerald  J.  VanHorn 
Kim  G.  VarnaGarls 
Patrick  G.  Varrlano 
Robert  C.  Vaughan 
Richard  L.  Vescy 


Roger  J.  Smith 
Terry  D.  Smith 
Robert  J.  Snelllng  III 
Darren  P.  Synder,  Jr. 
Arne  P.  Soderman 
Francis  E.  Soley 
Carl  R.  Spangler,  Jr. 
Jay  W.  Sprague 
Joseph  W.  Springman 
Dennis  R.  Spurgeon 
Aaron  R.   Spurway 
Robert  A.  Stanfleld 
Norman  G.  Stanley 
James  R.  Stark 
Robert  L.  Starkey 
John  H.  Stein,  Jr. 


William  F.  Williams 

Jr. 
Henry  T.  Willis  II 
Francis  E.  Wilson 
George  E.  Wilson,  Jr. 
James  H.  Wilson 
Doyle  E.  Winters 
Donald  C.  Wltham 
William  W.  Wlther- 

spoon,  Jr. 
Arthur  W.  Wlttig 
Charles  M.  Wood  III 
Robin  C.  Wood 
Douglas  S.  Wright 
Joseph  C.  Yachanin 


James  R.  Adamek 
James  M.  Aquino 
Richard  P.  Avers 
James  H.  Banvard 
Russell  A.  Bell 
Jon  H.  Bortis 
Carl  M.  Brenden 
Leroy  W.  Brown 
Harvey  E.  Bull 
Gary  A.  Bush 
John  L.  Byron 
Roger  J.  Colkitt 
Ronald  E.  Colsen 
Ronald  L.  Crepeau 
Charles  A.  Davison 
Billy  S.  Douglas 
John  J.  Fahsl 
Monty  G.  Fickel 
Donald  L.  Finch 
William  D.  Francis 
Maurice  G.  Fulton 


Anthony  D.  Vlnsavich Thomas  R.  Young 


Gilbert  M.  Zemansky 
Richard  P.  Zimmer- 

mann 
Stanley  M.  Zimny,  Jr. 
Gerard  J.  Zopf 
Charles  W.  Zschock 
William  F.  Zuna 


Ronald  E.  Voelkel 
James  A.  Wagner 
Robert  A.  Wahlfeld 
Alan  J.  Waiss 
Wayne  L.  Warnken 
Edison  L.  Watklns  III 
George  J.  Webb,  Jr. 
John  A.  Webber,  Jr. 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Michael  L.  Artherholt  Patrick  E.  Martin 


Lawrence  W.  Kozoyed 
John  D.  Meloy 
Jerry  E.  Menlkhelm 
David  L.  Molnar 
Thomas  W.  Moomey 
Sanford  A.  Mullet 
James  W.  Patterson 
WUllam  S.  PhlUips 
George  J.  Pitely 
William  W.  Poseneck- 

er 
Eugene  J.  Ralrdan 
James  O.  Rector 
James  J.  Richards 
Gerald  J.  Riley 
Robert  W.  Roose 
Ferdinand  A.  Scholz 
David  H.  Schultz 
Kiu-t  Schwartlng 
Alvah  E.Setzer 
Jon  A.  Shinabarger 


Daniel  E.  Gilchrist 
Philip  E.  Hoover 
James  R.  Hough 
Bradley  W.  Hull 
Keith  G.  Hunsaker 
Charles  W.  Jaget 
Roland  W.  Joslln 
Moritz  E.  Klrkland 
Lawrence  M.  Kost 


Edward  B.  McCaffrey, 

Jr. 
Stephen  S.  McDonald 
Clement  T.  Meehan, 

Jr. 
Brian  E.  Mulr 
Dennis  R.  Neutze 
Leon  P.  Okurowski, 

Jr. 
Gordon  M.  Rlddlck,  Jr. 
Stephen  J.  Seufer 
Roger  T.  Staubach 
William  E.  Stawitz 
Wilbert  J.  Tovrea 
Eugene  C.  Trlmpert 
Cary  G.  VanHaaren 
David  H.  Vlgrass 
Andrew  J.  Waldron, 

Jr. 
Charles  H.  Wolf,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Zitzewltz 


Gary  M.  Burrls 
James  M.  Carroll 
James  C.  Cheney 
Craig  W.  Clark 
Steven  E.  Fabry 
James  W.  Foley 
James  K.  Freeman 
John  K.  Fj-fe.  Jr. 
Charles  S.  Garber,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Glardlna 
Nicholas  W.  Glover 
James  E.  Golden 
Robert  A.  Gosnell 
Robert  H.  Hartman 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Ronald  R.  Henderson 
Jan  M. Jobanck 
Anthony  W.  Johns 
Boyd  K.  Knowles 
Larry  T.  Lund 
Roy  G.  Lycett 
Frederick  R.  Marlin, 

Jr. 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


<:^ 


John  G.  Ariko,  Jr. 
William  L.  Covington 
Thomas  A.  Dames 
William  P.  Donnelly 
Theodore  I.  Harada 
Mark  A.  Hopper 


Timothy  C.  Kelley 
John  T.  MacDcrmott 
Francis  D.  Schleslnger 
William  K.  Vlzza 
James  E.  Weston 
Roger  B.  WoodhuU,  Jr. 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  perma- 


Barney  F.  Garrlck,  Jr.  John  A.  Sinkovec 
Glen  D.  Snyder 
Andrew  Sorble  -^ 

Frederick  M.  Stubbs 
James  A.  Sutcllffe 
John  F.  Swanson 
Lewis  C.  Thomas 
Walter  K.  Williams 
Michael  J.  Wojdyla 
John  J.  Zerr 
John  C.  Ralston,  Jr.   (Naval   Reserve  offi- 
cer)    to  be   a  permanent   lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Karl  J.  Reckenthaler  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Daniel  P.  Hoback  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  J.  Mollerus  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

David  C.  Buckis  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
erade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  Jjy  law: 
Walter  C.  Bell  Glen  C.  Hornbuckle 

Paul  C.  Charbonner.u    Bobby  M.  Sharp 

Barney  O.  Green,  U.S.  Navy  retired  officer 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  In 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

CWO  W-2  Paul  Shafner,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
appointed  a  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3-  for 
^^mporary  service,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) (dental  Intern  program)  to  be  perma- 
nent lieutenants  (junior  grade)  and  tem- 
porary lieutenants  In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUflcatlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
David  T.  Beverly  Robert  S.  Burke 

James  J.  Brennan         John  W.  Chandler 
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Vincent  P.  Corbett,  Jr.3tephen  VV.  Oshinsky 
Max  "Z"  Crigger  Richard  A.  Pena 

John  W.  Crowell  Ronald  G.  Presswood 

Herbert  H.  Elghmy,  Jr. George  W.  Raborn 
Newell  R.  Prei  Charles  J.  Romero 

Henry  T.  Gonsoulin      Edward  J.  Ryan 


Michael  Schemlck.  Jr. 
Charles  E.  Schutt 
?aul  T.  Shore 
Hugh  P.  Skldmore.  Jr. 
William  H.  Snell 
John  R.  Smith 
Theodore  A.  SouUotls 
Dennis  P.  ValUant 


James  M.  Hasik 
Ronald  C.  King 
tlobert  M.  Landman 
Jon  K.  Magendanz 
Donald  L.  Mittle- 

hauser 
Richard  S.  Moll 
Don  R.  Morris 
Clyde  B.  Myers.  Jr. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) (dental  Intern  program)  selected  as 
alternates,  to  be  premanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Richard  E.  Derrick  Enice  T.  Boon.  Jr. 
Whitson  L.  Daily  James  J.  Blado 

James  R.  Allen 

Tlie  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  in 
the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant: 
JayE.Hinkel  Charles  R.  Von 

Paul  F.  Jackson  Radesky  II 

Donald  W.  Mac  Nelll 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Nav"  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign: 

M.\rtin  J.  Block  Forrest  N.  Slburt 

Neal  C.  Hansen  Thomas  E.  SoUars 

James  F.  Hinchman       Grace  Day 
John  J.  Oehler 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the 
permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  in  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Raj-mond  G.  Hepburn 
Milton  D.  Jantzen 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  In  the 
permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade) : 

Eugene  S.  Henry 
John  L.  Mountjoy 

The   following-named   line   officers   of   the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil   Engineer   Corps    of    the   Navy   in   the 
permanent  grade  of  ensign; 
Eugene  S.  Henry  Caslmir  S.  Skrzypczak 

John  L.  Mountjoy  Warren  O.  Wheeler 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The       following-named       (U.S.       Military 
Academy     graduates)     for     permanent     ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robert  R.  Butterfleld    James  W.  Murphy 
Reginald  W.  Dryzga      Gregory  C    Steele 
Steven  R.  Leach  Charles  W.  Zadel 

The  following-named  (US.  Air  Force 
Academy  graduates)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Edward  C.  Hein 
Albert  R.  Pfeltz  in 

The  following-named  (meritorius  non- 
commissioned officers)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

James  P.  Asher 

Kenneth  P   Clarendon 

Calix  L.  Reneau 


The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
tlie  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


Ernest  G.  Anibort 
Lee  H.  Anderson 
Terrence  E.  Anderson 
D.ivid  D.  Auld 


Willinm  G.  Kemple 
lAun  J.  Kimball 
Tiiuothy  R.  Kirkman 
Roy  C.  Kline 


Frederick  S.  Avery  III   Joseph  J.  Klocek 


John  W.  B.Uley 
Bradley  R.  Bnird 
John  E.  Bishop 
Donald  E.  Bonsper 
Do!iald  P.  Brown 
Robert  M.  Brown 


Milcolm  V.  Lane,  Jr. 
Gary  W.  MacLeod 
Michael  G.  Mnlone 
John  R.  McDermott 
Thomas  J.  McKay 
Ronald  W.  Meyer 


Edward  B.  Burrow,  Jr.  Frank  D.  Mitchell,  Jr. 


Jr.mes  H.  Butler 
Lawrence  D.  Clark 
Thomas  P.  Craig.  Jr. 
William  C.  De  Fries 
John  B.  Doherty 
Stephen  J.  Erickson 
Earl  W.  Ferguson 
Robert  S.  Friedrick 
Jeffrey  A.  Gaugush 
David  D.  Gillespie 
David  P.  Graham 
William  M.  Grammar 


Jack  M.  Moore 
Charles  H.  Morrison 

III 
Simonc  J.  Pace 
Frank  K.  Peterson 
Richard  W.  Piatt 
Dean  "J"  Richman 
Jerry  N.  Roach 
James  A.  Rumbley.  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Saldarinl 
Robert  C.  Shepherd 
Michael  S.  Shirley 


Courtland  P.  Gray  III  John  J.  Smith 


Frederick  A.  Grlm- 

shaw.  Jr. 
Harry  A.  Hadd,  Jr. 
Harold  D.  Hansen,  Jr. 
James  G.  Hart 
Leslie  B.  Herman 
Milton  J.  Hester 
Allen  W   Hoof 
John  C  Hudock,  Jr. 
Dwld  R.  Hunter 


Edward  W.  Stillman 
St.nnford  I.  Storey 
Robert  J.  Sullivan 
John  A.  Summa 
Steven  P.  Szabo 
Harold  W.  Teasdale 
Raymond  A.  Thomas 
Frederick  J.  Vogel 
Richard  J.  Vogt 
John  W.  Wroten,  Jr. 


Bradford  "N"  Jealous,  Ronald  H.  Wecht 
Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Paul  R.  Aadnesen 
Larry  W.  Allen 
Roland  S.  Bannister 
Bruce  L.  Canaga 
David  C.  Corbett 
James  G.  Custar 
James  R.  Davis 
Dennis  M.  Dlcke 
Martin  T.  Farmer 
Harold  P.  Gahelman 
Ronald  L.  Gatewood 
James  A.  Graham 
Donald  E.  Green 
Karl  J.  Kabza 
Michael  A.  Kehoe 


James  P.  Cooney 
Carson  L.  Culler 
Scott  C.  Detrlck,  Jr. 
James  R.  Dirmann 
Joseph  G.  Flynn 
Paul  A.  Fratarcangelo 
David  A.  Frederick 
Orville  E.  Hay 
Kyle  G.  Hayes 
Dewey  L.  Herring 
Philip  B.Hines 
Jack  N.  Hudson 
James  D.  Keown 
Thomas  W.  Kelly 
William  D.  King 


Lawrence  C.  Kutchnia,  Clifford  R.  Kirby.  Jr. 

Jr.  Manuel  E.  Menezes 

Douglas  C.  MacCaskill Michael  R.  Miller 


Robert  M.  Mallard 
John  J.  McCoy 
Timothy  E.  Mc- 

Williams 
James  C.  Panther 
Jack  P.  Perry 
Samuel  J.  Pitts 
Jon  D.  Qulnn 
Dennis  W.  Robbins 
Kenneth  G.  Stark 
John  O.  Trott 
Stanley  A.  Weld 
Gerald  P.  White 
William  S.  Whorton 
William  E.  Zelm 
Robert  C.  Allison 
Donald  L.  Bartlett 


Robert  A.  Mondlllo 
Douglas  W.  ODonnell 
William  T.  Old.  Ill 
George  S.  Ollvas 
Leonard  E.  Oliver,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Poolaw 
Ronald  D.  Ray 
Richard  M.  Rellly 
David  J.  Richstelg 
Victor  M.  Russlllo 
Robert  S.  Saunders, 

Jr. 
Denis  L.  Shortal 
Larry  M.  Smith 
Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  Jr. 
Alexander  G. 

Sundberg 


Donald  R.  BirminghamKy  L.  Thompson 
Edward  W.  Blackwood  Raymond  H.  Williams 
John  J.  Cassldy,  Jr.        Frederick  C.  William- 
Charles  R.  Chiles  son.  Jr. 
John  A.  Clrle                   Lawrence  A.  Young 

The      following-named      officers      of      the 
Marine    Corps    for   permanent    appointment 


to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,   subject  to 
qualification    therefor   as   provided    by   law: 
Franklin  O.  Bryant        James  E.  Egloff 
William  H.  Cllmo,  Jr.     William  D.  Jones 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offl. 
cer  Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided   by  law: 

Robert  K.  Brooks 

Tlie  following  named  (Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  H.  Grant 
Robert  L.  Harding 
Richard  M.  Zell 

In  the  Navy 

Willinm  E.  Biush  (cadet.  West  Point)  to 
be  a  perm.ment  ensign  In  the  Supply  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Timothy  J.  Vogel  (cadet.  West  Point),  to 
be  a  permanent  ensign  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
:is  provided  by  law. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  835.  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All 
officers  are  subject  to  physical  examlnat'rvT. 
required  by  law. 

Major  to  lieutenant  colon'!' 
Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Abbott,  Walter  L.,  51975A. 
Abrrham.  Jake  L..  48769A. 
Abrams.  S2ymour,  48776A. 
Adam.<;.  Howard  R.,  16065A. 
Adams.  Simuel  B..  Jr.,  16867A. 
Adkins.  George  M.,  35112A. 
Aguilar.  Adolph,  35225A. 
Ahem.  Timothy  I.,  17198A. 
Albright.  Carl  H.,  20762A. 
Allen.  J.  F.,  Jr..  16865A. 
Allison,  John  H..  35733A. 
Ambrosen,  Edwin  C,  35289A. 
Amos,  Carl  H.,  51968A. 
Anderson,  Charles  T..  52094A. 
Anderson.  Daniel.  Jr..  52158A. 
Anderson.  Harold  I*.  35195A. 
Anderson,  James  E.,  35775A. 
Anderson,  James  M..  165 15 A. 
Andonlan,  Harry.  52039A. 
Andre.  Daniel.  35425A. 
Angus,  Robert,  35355A. 
Anthony,  Henry  S..  Jr..  35739A. 
Apgar,  Charles  P.,  35550A. 
Arbogast.  William  C.  35396A. 
Armstrong,  Clyde  W.,  35714A. 
Arnold.  Carl  G..  35804A. 
A£h.  Ralph  K..  161 13A. 
Arhmore.  Benjamin  H..  35332A. 
Atkins.  Walter  J..  35786A. 
Atom,  Terry,  35817A. 
Attlnger,  Frank  S.,  Jr  ,  16859A. 
Audick,  Albert  E..  24345A. 
Augustine,  Art  W.,  Jr  ,  16549A. 
Auman,  Robert  M.,  35349A, 
Aune,  Edward  H..  35379A. 
Avery.  Charles  J..  16877A. 
Bach.  Lawrence  V..  Jr..  16589A. 
Backman,  Van  N.,  35127A. 
Bagley,  James  M..  Jr.,  35708A. 
Bailey,  Clarence  E.,  351 16A. 
Bailey,  Prank,  78280A. 
Balley.Iris  W.  35173A. 
Bailey,  Jack  L..35421A. 
Bailey,  Robert  L  .  Jr..  35188A. 
Baird.  Ralph  B  .  Jr..  35250A. 
Baker.  Paul  Jr..  16795A. 
Baldwin.  Richard  A  .  18262A. 
Ball.  Clarence  C.  Jr.,  35165A, 
Ballard.  Dcmpscy  E.,  16508A. 
Ballard.  Ralph  T.,  Jr.,  22718A. 
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Banner.  Alvln  W..  16676A. 
Barber,  William  E.,  35164A. 
Barker,  James  L.,  52243A. 
Barlow,  Harley  T.,  35507A. 
Barnes,  James  T.,  16527A. 
Barnes.  Robert  W.,  35825A. 
Barnett,  Charles  E.,  16853A. 
Barr,  Ellis  L.,  35682A. 
Barry.  Rr^y  L..  1C539A. 
Barton,  Marshall  M..  35886A. 
Barton,  Ray.  16716A. 
Bartron,  Robert  S.,  16958A. 
Basham.  Rav  S.,  16846A. 
Ba:s,  Calvin  G..  16631A. 
B;iss.  Pat  H.,  35667A. 
Beals.  Albert  L.,  35676A. 
Bean,  James  R.,  25818A. 
Beardsley.  Chnrles  E..  16593A. 
Beasley,  Carlos  O.,  52080A. 
Beaton.  Clifl'ord  M..  35324A. 
Beaty.  Herman  S.,  35380A. 
Beaudoin,  Robert  B.,  48762A. 
Beavers,  Luther  M.,  Jr.,  52091A. 
Bedlent.  Harold  A.,  35544A. 
Beegle,  Philip  H.,  35121  A. 
Beezlcy,  Jacques  G.,  16991A. 
Beinhorn,  Leo  I.,  52000A. 
Bell,  John  R.,  Jr.,  51991A. 
Bell,  Waller  D.,  35740A. 
Bellamy.  Jack.  17089A. 
Belongia.  Reuben  R  .  35198A. 
Belser.  Ritchie  H.,  Jr.,  35184A. 
Bennett,  Hugh  C,  52204A. 
Berger,  George  C,  18105A. 
Bergeson,  Charles  M.,  52213A. 
Berkman,  Allen  W.,  35584A. 
Bertanzetti,  Arthur  P.,  35287A. 
Berthel&en,  Alvin  L..  20046A. 
Bettingcr,  Stephen  L.,  35411A. 
Biely,  William  G.,  35221A. 
Biflord,  William  E..  35496A. 
Binkley,  John  J.,  35406A. 
Bishop.  Louis  W.,  35202A. 
Bissell,  Donald  R.,  16925A. 
Black,  Elmer  E.,  Jr.,  17152A. 
Blair,  George  N.,  Jr.,  35181A. 
Blake,  Harry  K..  35440A. 
Blanchard.  Virginia  M.,  21276W. 
Blanding,  Charles  B.,  21468A. 
Blesse.  Frederick  C.  17010A. 
BliES,  Gerald  B,  35516A. 
Blodgett,  Warren  S.,  52029A. 
Blood,  Kenneth  T.,  Jr.,  17037A. 
Bios.  Richard  G.,  52224A. 
Blue,  Alfred  D.,  17021A. 
Bogie.  Woodrow  W.,  35807A. 
Bolton,  Wayne  F.,  52171A. 
Bomar,  William  M.,  Jr.,  16566A. 
Bond,  George  P.,  Jr.,  16794A. 
Bone,  George  W.,  Jr.,  34933A. 
Bonner.  John  S.,  Jr.,  51998A. 
Boosembark,  Frank  K.,  16276A. 
Booth.  Clarence  F..  49252A. 
Bordner,  William  H.,  35851A. 
Bork,  Ervin  F.,  17219A. 
Botte,  David  A.,  21799A. 
Boucher,  Ernest  W.,  437G7A. 
Bourcy.  Robert  A.,  35339A. 
Bourg.  Edward  J.,  35592A. 
Eoutwell.  William  A..  35766A. 
Bowers.  Hurst  G.,  17159A. 
BowTTian.  Patrick,  35652A. 
Boyd,  Lawrence  A.,  52129A. 
Boyd,  William,  Jr.,  16690A. 
Boyes,  Peter  E..  17210A. 
Boyle.  Daniel  J..  16481A. 
Bozenian.  Ea  1  L..  21505A. 
Bradley.  Ernest  E..  Jr..  17177A. 
Brandt,  Edward  R..  1S552A. 
Brandt.  George  W.  A..  Jr..  14689A. 
Brauncis.  Ernest  F.,  17180A. 
Brennan.  Jospeh  X.,  17728A. 
Brett,  Devol.  17000A. 
Brewer,  Martin  H.,  16827A. 
Brewer.  Orse.  Jr..  35591A. 
Brlce.  Kenneth  B..  52142A. 
Bridges.  Hollon  H..  16548A. 
Briggs.  Herbert  F.,  35793A. 
Brim.  Raymond  E.,  35675A. 
Brittian,  William  D.,  35183A. 
Britton,  Charles  G..  35222A. 


Brockly.  Louis  M.,  35434A. 
Brockwell,  Leslie  W.,  35128A. 
Brodell,  Daniel  J.,  48778A. 
Broughton,  Jacksel  M.,  17035A. 
Browder,  Bennett  P.,  Jr.,  84633A. 
Brown,  Chester,  35769A. 
Brown,  Edwin  E.,  35457A. 
Brown,  J.  Richard,  35651A. 
Brown,  Jay  B.,  43770 A. 
Brown,  Richard  K..  16614A. 
Brown,  Robert  H.,  35602A. 
Brown,  Robert  W.,  35828A. 
Brown,  Van  E.,  35294A. 
Biumm,  Robsrl  E.,  17717A. 
Erunelle.  Albert  F.,  52163A. 
Bruton,  Earl  D.,  Jr.,  16982A. 
Bryant,  Ji  mes  A.,  52176A. 
Bryant,  Melvin  H.,  17125A. 
Buchanan,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  52180A. 
Buel,  Marvin  G.,  35662A. 
Buinicky,  Stanley  J.,  16584A. 
BuUard,  James  T.,  22996A. 
EuUard,  Paul  K.,  17017A. 
BuUard  Wilmer  E.,  35207A. 
Bullock,  William  G.,  52121A. 
Bumgarner,  James  M.,  28162A. 
Burch.  William  M.,  II,  21449A. 
Burger,  Joseph  M.,  34931A. 
Burgess.  John  R.,  22698A. 
Burgmeier.  John  J..  16745A. 
Burke,  Dennis  W.,  26462A. 
Burket,  Wallace  A.,  51996A. 
Burleigh,  Albert  H.,  20714A. 
Bums,  Charles  V.,  35568A. 
Burns,  Robert  B.,  17727A. 
Burton.  Edv;ard  C,  52241A. 
Buseman,  Raymond  J..  35414A. 
Bush,  Jesse  C.  Jr.,  16701A, 
Buss,  David  H.,  35493A. 
Buss,  Leo  A.,  35399A. 
Butts,  Jack  N.,  35611A. 
Bverley,  Robert  T.,  34922A. 
Cahlll,  Joseph  E.,  23713A. 
Callahan,  John  A.,  16977A. 
Callahan  John  G.,  22700A. 
Callahan,  Paul  M.,  52013A. 
Camblln,  Roy  W..  Jr.,  15686A. 
Cameron,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  17075A. 
Camp.  Kenneth  B.,  35695A. 
Campbell,  Glenn  V..  15070A. 
Campbell.  John  R.,  35647A. 
Campbell.  John  Vv^..  Jr.,  16905A. 
Campbell,  William  R..  48781A. 
Canning.  William  B..  35417A. 
Cannon.  Frank  F..  16656A. 
Cap.  George  W..  52048A. 
Capps.  Lloyd  L..  52036A. 
Carmen.  Edwin  E..  35843A. 
Carmichael,  Gordon  F.,  35492A. 
Carpenter,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  35393A. 
Carr,  Bruce  W..  16522A. 
Carrlngton,  Louis  H..  Jr..  15662A. 
Carruthers,  Warren  L..  16348A. 
Carter.  Frederic  L.,  27676A. 
Carter,  Olin  B.,  35261A. 
Carter,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  17007A. 
Carver,  Allen  W.,  Sr..  35159A. 
Carver.  Marvin  E..  35358A. 
Casey,  James  F.,  23729A. 
Cassidv,  Joseph  W.,  35816A. 
Castaiiza.  An^elo  N..  17129A. 
Casteel.  Carleton  N..  52065A. 
Castle.  Arnold  C.  26681A. 
Castro,  Manuel  C  35470A. 
Caudle.  David  W.,  Jr..  35717A. 
Cavalli.  George  A.,  24340A. 
Cavanaugh.  John  R..  35669A. 
Cavanaugh.  Thomas  J..  52149A. 
Ceman,PaiilR.,3516TA. 
Chaffln,  Willie  L.,  35659 A. 
Chandler,  Richard  E..  35743A. 
Chapman.  Andrew  J..  ie679A. 
Chapman,  Harry  M..  17164A. 
Chapman.  William  E..  35268A. 
Cheek.  John  D.,  35780A. 
Chrisman.  Everett  L.,  35303A. 
Chriftensen.  Swen  A.,  17183A. 
Chrlstensen,  William  G..  35704A. 
Christie,  Robert  L..  23710A. 
Christopher.  Fred  L..  24315A. 
Chrysler.  Richard  J.,  35338A. 


Clark.  Charles  V.,  35623A. 
Clark,  Charles  W.,  16822A. 
Clark,  Edward  P.,  35735A. 
Clark,  James  B.,  34587A. 
Clarke,  William  A..  35621A. 
Clayton,  Gerald  H.,  52089A. 
Clemmons,  Billy,  35627A. 
Clifton,  David  S.,  52151A- 
Clifton,  Leecroy,  20650A. 
Clinkscale,  Robert  M.,  35625A. 
Clodfelter,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  35546A. 
C'.ubb,  Fred  J..  64337A. 
Ccates,  Robert  E.,  17140A. 
Cobb,  William  A.,  17126A. 
CofTee,  Richard  J.,  35839A. 
CoCfey,  John  W.,  Jr.,  16830A. 
Co.Tui,  Robert  A.,  35753 A. 
Cofield,  William  P  ,  52225A. 
Coldwater.  Elliott,  35718A. 
Coleman,  William  R.,  52049A. 
Collins,  David  C,  17193A. 
Collins,  Harold  E.,  17200A.. 
Collins,  James  P..  35827A. 
Collins,  John  D.,  Jr.,  35720A. 
Collins,  Preston  B.,  14099A. 
Cone,  Norris  C,  35701A. 
Confer,  Harold  E.,  35771A. 
Conners,  Ralph  W..  52130A. 
Connor,  John  H.,  35837A. 
Conway,  Edward  J.,  16673A. 
Cook,  David  A..  35762A. 
Cook,  William  Jr.,  18257A. 
Cooley,  Mack  D.,  48779A. 
Coolldge,  Benjamin  W.,  16766A. 
Cooper,  Bob  E.,  52037A. 
Cooper,  Dewey  G.,  18260A. 
Cooper,  Joseph  D.,  25499A. 
Copeland,  Guy  W.,  35890A. 
Copley,  Melvin  C,  35716A. 
Corbell,  Ralph  P.,  35868A. 
Costello,  Benny  L..  35234A. 
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smith,  Robert  B.  W.,  26352A. 
Stavig,  Paul  H.   20538A. 

Steele,  Jack  E.,  55210A. 

Stumpe,  Alfred  R.,  Jr.,  29474A. 

Thiele.  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  23105A. 

Tracey,  John  P.,  20527A. 

Upp,  Charles  W.,  23174A. 

White,  SUinley  C,  23173A. 

Wuesthoff.  Hubert  E.,  24665A. 
Dental  Corps 

Askings,  Samuel  W.,  28127A. 

Hagen,  Sidney  A.,  23178A. 

Jones,  Edward,  26734A. 

Lee,  Donald  S.,  20015A. 

Lindberg,  Robert  L.,  25464A. 

Lord,  Hunting  J.,  Jr.,  55772A, 

Peer,  Wayne  A.,  25484A. 

Roth,  Lwiis  H..  29414A. 

Scgreto,  Vincent  A.,  22405A. 

Sture,  Vernon  J.,  20554A. 

Veterinary  Corps 

Halstead,  James  R..  25333A. 
Harris,  Milford  D..  Jr.,  25670A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Bethurum,  James  L.,  48933A. 
Black,  Wilbert  A.,  21629A. 
English,  Robert  L.,  48934A. 
Flavion,  Raymond  A..  21G37A. 
Heitlinger,  Robert  V.,  48932A. 
Jones.  Harold  M.,  55329A. 
Kobylk,  Nlckolas  P.,  48936A. 
Leahy.  Joseph  H.,  55326A. 
McLellan.  Walter  J..  Jr.,  55327A. 
Moss.  Robert  J.,  55328A. 
Munroe.  Duncan  J.,  48935A. 
Nicely,  Harry  B..  Jr.,  21622A. 
Spiers,  Don  J.,  21636A. 
Sturtevant,  Robert  M.,  48939A. 
Sullivan,  Robert  E.,  21631A. 

Zinnemann,  George,  21644A. 
Nurse  Corps 

Anderson,  Carol  L.,  56171W. 

Ditchfleld,  Flora  J.,  21065W. 

Falkenhagen.  Irene  C,  22063W. 

Fannin.  Juanlta  E.,  21176W. 

Grazin,  Ann  E.,  21035W. 

Havnes,  Genevieve  E.,  22077W. 

Henry,  Arland  R.,  25746W, 

Moreland,  Catherine  B.,  21119W. 

Stephens,  Ruth  E.,  21006W. 

Vereen,  Bertha  E.,  21081W. 

Whitehead,  Zada  Z.,  22076 W. 

Wilson,  Betty  J..  21182W. 

Biomedical  Science  Corps 

Ballentine,  Prances  G.,  22084W. 

Ellis,  Thomas  G.,  48937A. 

Woods,  Dorothy  G..  22082W. 
Chaplains 

Behnken.  John  W..  Jr..  48j92A. 
Carlock.  Freddie  W..  23203A. 
Durkln.  John  R..  48599A. 
Edmonds,  Leonard  S.,  48591A. 
Finke,  Frederick  K.,  48593A. 
Graf.  John  P..  55111A. 
Groome.  Thomas  M..  Jr.,  24689A. 
Henry.  Leroy,  551  lOA. 
Hobgood,  Clarence  E.,  48589A. 
Jorpenscn,  Daniel  B.,  48597A. 
Kullowatz,  Vernon  P.,  24686A. 
New,  John  W..  76G29A. 
Rutan,  Robert  M.,  551 12A. 
Schade,  Paul  G.,  48595 A. 
Stowers,  Willis  L..  48594A. 
Tinsley.  Raymond  E..  2573SA. 
Tomme.  Wade  K..  23205A. 
Wolk,  Henry  C.  Jr..  24688A. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  5,  1965: 

Unfied  Nations 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  deputy  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  United 
Nations  Disarmament  Coirunission. 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  Uiiited  States  of  America 
in  the  11th  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Charles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Panama. 

William  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 

Henry  J.  Tasca,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Henry  A.  Hoyt,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 


amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Qon.  Res.  305.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  designation  of  a  grove  of  red- 
wood trees  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dag 
Hammarskjold. 


FILING  OF  REPORT  ON-  INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1966 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  psk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Thursday  to  file  a  report  on  the  inde- 
pendent   offices    appropriation    bill    for 

19C6. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


^■» 


>« 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi:dnesday,  May  5, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D  ,  quoted  these  words  of  Scripture : 
I  John  4:  11:  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us, 
we  ought  also  to  love  one  another. 

Almighty  God,  help  us  to  feel  that  this 
exhortation  to  love  one  another  has 
meanings  and  prophecies  of  which  we 
have  never  dreamed  or  explored. 

May  we  feel  that  we  are  being  inspired 
and  moved  by  this  divine  compulsion 
and  that  the  crying  need  of  our  democ- 
racy to  love  our  fellow  men  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

Grant  that  the  emphasis  which  our 
President  is  giving  to  the  Great  Society 
may  enlist  the  dedication  of  strong  and 
heroic  spirits  everywhere. 

May  we  ti-uly  believe  in  the  oneness 
of  humanity  and  that  as  members  of 
the  human  family  we  are  bound  to- 
gether and  inseparably  related. 

Give  us  a  clearer  vision  of  the  higher 
unity  of  mankind  and  help  us  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  something  more  wonder- 
ful than  we  have  ever  imagined. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  Blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present;  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  91] 

Holland  Rodlno 

Jones.  Mo.  Schmidhauser 

McDo\\-eU  Senner 

MacGregor  Shipley 

Marhias  Sullivan 

Mnv  Toll 

O  Hnra.  Mich.  Williams 

Powell 

Resnick 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  409 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fui'ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^_^_^^_^_ 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AKD 
CURRENCY 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Blatnlk 

Cahill 

Curtis 

Giaimo 

Gilligan 

Griffiths 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hays 


THE   JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  amiounced 
that    the    Senate   had   passed   without 


VETERANS  REOPENED  INSURANCE 
FUND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  ^H.R.  <o9.i 
to  establish  the  Veterans  Reopened  In - 
sui-ance  Fund  m  the  Tieasury  and  to 
authorize  initial  capital  to  operate  in- 
surance programs  under  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  section  725. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  7597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive May  1,  1965.  section  725  of  title  36, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 »  By  placing  a  period  after  the  word 
"baris"  in  clause  (8l  of  subiection  (b)  and 
striking  all  of  the  remainder  of  such  clause. 

(2>  By  substituting  a  period  for  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (7»  of  subsection 
(c)  and  striking  all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
subsection. 

(3)  By  amending  subsection  (d)  ( l  >  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(d)(1)   All  premiums  and  collections  on 
Insurance  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
any    total    disability    income    provision    at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  credited  to  the  Vet- 
erans Reopened  Insurance  Fund,  a  revolving 
Jund    established    in    the    Treasury    of    the 
united  States,  and  all  payments  on  such  in- 
surance and  any  total  disability  provision  at- 
tached thereto  shall  be  made  from  the  fund. 
For     actuarial     and     accoiinting     purposes, 
the  assets  and  liabilities  (including  liabilities 
for  repayment   of   advances   hereinafter   au- 
thorized and  adjustment  of  premiums)    at- 
tributable to  the  insured  groups  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  separately  deter- 
mined.   Such  amounts  in  the  Veterans  Spe- 
cial Term  Insurance  Fund  in  the  Treasury, 
as  may  hereafter  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  be  in  excess  of  the  actuarial 
liabilities   of   that    fund,    including    contin- 
gency reserves,  shall  be  available  for  transfer 
to  the  Veterans  Reopened  Insurance  Fund  as 
needed     to     provide     initial     capital.      Any 
amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  over  a   reasonable  period  of   time 
•with  interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  yield  on  all  marketable  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities   then   forming   a   part  of 
the  public  debt." 

(4»  By  striking  the  words  "stibsectlon  (b) 
of"  wherever  they  appear  in  subsection   (d) 

(2). 

(5)  By  striking  the  following  words  from 
subsection  (d)(3):  "or  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  appropriation,  as  appropri- 
ate.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  "36"  and  insert 
••38". 

On  page  2.  line  17.  after  the  comma.  Insert 
"not  exceeding  $1,650,000  in  the  aggregate,". 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  explain 
the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  on  this  legislation. 

I  just  want  to  remind  the  Speaker  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  have  kept  faith  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  accord- 
ance with  the  action  taken  last  week. 
When  the  House  sustained  the  position 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  we  met, 
introduced  a  bill,  and  took  appropriate 
action.  The  committee  placed  a  limita- 
tion of  81,650,000  which  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  proper  handling  of  this  insurance 
fund. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans  Re- 
opened Insurance  Fund  in  the  Treasui-y 
aad  to  authorize  initial  capital  to  operate 
insurnncc  programs  under  title  38.  United 
State  Code,  section  725." 


SUPPLEMENTAL        APPROPRIATION 

FOR     MILITARY     FUNCTIONS     OF 

DEPARTMENT         OP         DEFENSE. 

FISCAL    "X^AR    1965 

Mr.  MAHOrJ.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
cf  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  447 > 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  for 
m-litniy  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  pui-poses;  and 
pending  that  motion.  I  ask  unanimous 
coiisent  that  general  debate  thereon  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  di- 
vided eo.ually  between  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  coMMrrrEE  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  447  > .  with  Mr.  Landrum  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  M-hon]  will  be  recog- 
nzed  for  one-half  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  will  be  recog- 
nized for  one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  occasion  demands  it,  the 
House  can  act  and  does  act.  There  is  a 
reriuirement  for  action  today  with  re- 
spect to  the  international  situation. 

The  President  called  certain  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  White  House  on  Sun- 
day evening  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
problems  in  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  On  yesterday,  the 
President  called  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  the  White 
House  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
situation  with  them. 

I  believe  this  is  evidence  of  teamwork 
of  the  highest  quality.  I  am  glad  we 
have  a  President  who  takes  the  Congress 
into  his  confidence  in  regard  to  impor- 
tant international  matters. 


Shortly  after  the  meeting  yesterday, 
the  President  called  upon  the  Congress 
to  .appropriate  $700  million  to  meet  cer- 
tain military  requirements  of  an  urgent 
nature  in   the   current   fiscal  year.    I 
must  point  out  that,  by  the  transfer  of 
funds    and    v/ithin    the    framework    of 
existing  law,  the  Prcs'dcnt  could  h.ive 
met  this  emergency  without  the  action 
we    w  11    take    today.     He    could    have 
transferreJ  the  $274  million  for  ammuni- 
tion procurement  from  other  appropri- 
ation items  in  the  Defense  Department 
bill,  and   he  could   have  taken  certain 
other  funding  actions  without  the  en- 
actment   of    legislation.     Certainly    he 
could  have  coped  with  the  situation  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  the  President 
psked  us  to  counsel  with  him  and  work 
with  him,  as  members  of  the  team,  in 
dealing  with  this  matter.     In  spite  of 
e?:isting  authorities,  for  the  Pres'dent  to 
disregard  the  Congress,  while  the  Con- 
gress is  in  session,  in  this  kind  of  special 
circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
been  ill  advised.    I  am  glad  he  did  call 
upon   us   for   legislation  in  comiection 
with  this  matter. 

We  have  had  teamwork  not  only  with 
the  White  House  but  within  the  House. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee,  by  rea- 
son of  legislation  on  the  books,  must 
authorize  military  construction  and  cer- 
tain defense  procurement.  This  require- 
ment has  been  waived  in  this  instance 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Rivers!,  and 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  that 
committee.  There  has  been  nonpartisan 
action  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  morning  our  members  unanimously 
approved  this  appropriation. 

I  do  not  believe  this  action  to  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  Congress  is  behind  the 
President  in  his  determination  to  follow 
a  firm  policy  in  dealing  with  Communist 
aggressicin.  The  President  and  the  coun- 
try alrcMly  know  it.  This  will  simply 
reaffirm  our  position  established  on 
August  10,  1964,  when  the  last  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  placing  itself  squarely 
on  record  in  favor  of  a  firm  policy  in 
southeast  Asia. 

By  providing  these  funds  and  partici- 
pating in  this  action  we  shall  set  a  good 
example  of  democracy  at  work.  I  urge 
the  approval  of  the  resolution  now  before 
the  House  to  provide  these  additional 
funds  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the 
pending  resolution  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  50-membcr  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  include  the  text  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  at  this  point: 

The  resolution  provides  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $700  miUion  for  the  fisct-.l 
yenr  19C5.  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
as  requested  by  the  President  in  a  special 
mecsagc  to  the  Congress  on  May  4.  1965  (H. 
Doc.  157) .  The  funds  provided  may  be  trans- 
ferred as  required  to  any  appropriation  ac- 
count available  to  the  Department  of  Dc- 
fens2  for  military  functions.  Testimony  in- 
dicates that  these  funds  will  be  transferred 
as  needed  from  the  "Eniergency  fund,  south- 
ea.';t  Asia"  account  to  "Operation  and  main- 
tenance." "Procurement,"  and  "Military  con- 
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Btructlon"  accounts.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Is  to  be  notified  immedi- 
ately upon  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  any  requirements  to  be  funded 
under  this  authority. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message  of 
M'^y  4.  "This  is  not  a  routine  appropriation. 
For  each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports 
this  request  Is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our 
effort  to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vielnam."  ,^  ^ 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  world  has 
not  been  unanticipated.  Consequently,  the 
committee  has  consistently  Invited  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  submit  requests  for 
whatever  additional  appropriations  may  be 
needed  from  time  to  time  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  country.  Circumstances  have 
arisen  which  have  required  an  acceleration 
of  our  effort  in  southeast  A-sla.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  testified  in  support  of  the  rec- 
ommended supplemental  appropriation. 

Congress  has  provided  the  funds  which 
have  enabled  the  United  States  to  acquire 
the  most  powerful  military  forces  In  the 
world.  Congress  has  also  provided  the  means 
of  Increasing  the  strength  of  these  forces 
over  and  above  requirements  foreseen  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  defense  appropria- 
tions. Sections  512  and  536  of  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1965,  contain  language 
which  has  been  carried  in  the  bill  for  sev- 
eral years  making  cer'.ain  additional  fund- 
ing immediately  available  without  further 
action  by  the  Congress. 

Our  expenditures  In  southeast  Asia,  while 
large,  represent  only  a  small  part  of  oiu  total 
military  rcsoxirces.  Tlie  authorities  in  exist- 
ing law  could  have  been  utilized  in  lieu  of 
the  proposed  appropriation.  Supplies  and 
equipment  could  have  been  diverted  from 
other,  less  active  areas  and  replaced  at  a 
later  date. 

Prudence  dictates  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  supplemental  appropriation.  Al- 
though we  probably  would  not  adversely  af- 
fect our  overall  military  strength  by  delaying 
in  a  minor  way  the  continuing  increase  In 
military  Inventories,  the  committee  be- 
lieves a  position  of  plenty— militarily— is  to 
be  desired  In  the  light  of  world  conditions. 
The  enactment  of  the  accompanying  res- 
olution will  provide  the  means  for  continuing 
the  build-up  of  modern  supplies,  equipment, 
and  facilities  for  our  forces.  It  will  also 
provide  Congress  an  opportunity  to  again 
make  known  to  our  friends  and  foes  alike 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
every  intention  of  standing  firm  In  their 
opposition  to  Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  447. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  no  man.  whether  he 
be  in  Moscow.  Peiping,  Hanoi,  or  Havana, 
have  any  illusions  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  speaking  for  all  the 
people,  docs  not  support  the  President's 
action  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.     We  do. 

Let  no  man  now  planning  a  Commu- 
ni.st  coup  among  free  people  have  any 
illusions  that  this  Nation  is  weak  in  its 
intention  to  defend  the  God-given  rights 
of  freedom  and  liberty  when  our  aid  is 
sought. 

The  ruthless  onslaught  of  Communist 
infiltration,  which  perpetrates  murder  of 
the  civilian  population  of  South  Viet- 
nam— murder  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  their  homes,  their  fields,  and 
their  villages — men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren whose  only  offense  against  the  Com- 
munists is  that  they  wish  to  be  free  and 
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independent— this  ruthless  murder  can- 
not and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

In  this  hemisphere,  the  overthrow  of 
governments  and  law  enforcement  by 
firing  squad,  the  intrusion  of  an  alien 
philosophy  which  holds  the  state  to  be 
all  powerful  and  disregards  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  man,  a  philosophy  that 
violates  all  the  precepts  upon  which 
Western  civilization  has  been  founded, 
cannot  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  has  acted  with  courage  and  firm- 
ness to  bring  an  end  to  the  spread  of 
tills  malignant  growth,  recognizing  that 
it  has  but  one  purpose — our  destruction. 
The  President  should  not  stand  alone 
in  this  awesome  task.  He  should  and 
must  have  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and.  through  the  Congress,  of  the  people. 
I  would  urge  unanimous  support  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

Again,  let  me  say  there  should  be  no 
illusion— in  Moscow,  Peiping,  Hanoi,  or 
Havana.  Freedom  and  liberty  may  be 
costly  in  lives  and  treasure.  But  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
our  people  will  not  long  endure  while 
freedom  and  liberty  is  destroyed  among 
our  neighbors. 

Let  us  speak  loud  and  clear  here  to- 
day, that  we  shall  preserve  our  heritage 
and  defend  against  ensalvement  of  our- 
selves and  those  who  desire  to  be  free. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert]. 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Chairman,    we 
commend  the  great  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations upon  the   legislation  that 
it  has  reported  to  the  House  today.    I 
am  sure  that  we  all  agree  with  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  committee 
and  its  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member.    We  also  agree  with  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina   [Mr.  RiversI,  and  his 
great  committee  for  the  action  which 
they  have  taken  to  expedite  the  consid- 
eration of  this  measure.    Certainly  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  leadership  on  the 
Republican  side  have  fully  cooperated 
in  this  matter,  not  only  in  bringing  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  the 
floor  but  in  supporting  down  the  line 
President    Johnson's    strong    action    in 
connection  with  the  crisis  in  Vietnam 
and  the  cncis  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic.   To  my  knowledge,  it  was  the  gentle- 
man   from   Michigan,    [Mr.    Gerald   R. 
Ford],  who  firi^t  suggested— and  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly— that  a  direct  ap- 
proach through  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation by  the  Congress  itself,  is  not 
only  in  order  but  more  appropriate  than 
reprograming  appropriated  funds. 

This  is  important  action  which  we 
take  today.  This  resolution  will  demon- 
strate that  the  American  people  are 
united  in  their  support  of  the  strong 
action  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  will  demonstrate 
here  today  before  the  entire  world  that 
our  people  have  resolved  that  this  Nation 
shall  keep  its  commitments. 


Mr.  Chaii-man,  world  peace  and  hu- 
man freedom  are  no  stronger  than  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  its  word.    We  are  in  southeast  Asia 
under  an  obligation  made  in  1954  when 
we  entered  into  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty.    We  pledged  at 
that   time   to  meet   aggression   agauist 
South  Vietnam.    Today  South  Vietnam 
suffers  aggression  from  North  Vietnam. 
This  aggression  may  not  always  be  in 
orthodox  military  style,  but  it  is  designed 
to  conquer  South  Vietnam.    We  can  rec- 
ognize aggression  whatever  its  disguise, 
and  we  will  act  to  meet  it  wuth  whatever 
is  required.  ^       ^       *. 

The  invasion  is  being  carried  out  not 
by  marching  armies  but  by  a  guerrilla 
infiltration  effort  supported  by  North 
Vietnam  with  both  arms  and  men  to  a 
degree  which  avoids  any  possibility  of 
lessening  the  conflict  or  restoring  the 
peace  without  American  involvement. 
Outrages  are  being  committed  against 
civiUans  as  well  as  against  military  per- 
sonnel; against  our  own  people  and  our 
own  installations,  against  our  ovra  em- 
bassy as  well  as  the  towns,  the  civihan 
population,  and  the  military  persormel 
of  South  Vietnam. 

If  we  withdraw,  we  give  realization  to 
the  Communist  aim  to  show,  in  the  Pres- 
ident's words,  that  the  "American  com- 
mitment is  worthless."  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  road  of  appeasement  is  the  road  to 
war.  History  teaches  no  plainer  lesson 
than  this.  This  was  true  in  the  Saar 
Basin,  when  Hitler  first  moved.  It  was 
true  in  Poland,  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
in  Ethiopia.  The  only  road  to  possible 
peace  is  the  road  of  determination 
backed  up  by  resolution  and  action. 

This  was  proved  in  Greece  and  Tui-key. 
It  was  proved  in  the  Berlin  crisis.  It 
was  proved  in  Korea. 

The  risks  of  inaction  are  more  danger- 
ous than  the  .risks  of  action.  We  cannot, 
we  must  not  Xail  to  act  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  act  of  confidence  in  our 
President,  this  resolution  of  determina- 
tion to  keep  our  word,  this  resolution 
to  tell  the  entire  world  that  we  are  not 
going  to  bow  to  Communist  aggression. 
Let  us  pass  this  resolution  by  an  over- 
whelming and  resounding  vote. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ger.\ld  R.  Ford]  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  action  which  we  will  take  here 
today  and  which  I  hope  will  be  followed 
by  prompt  action  in  the  other  body  should 
answer  the  ciltics  of  the  Congress  who 
from  time  to  time  have  said  that  in  the 
1960'3  the  Congress  was  outdated,  it  could 
not  respond  to  crises  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  action  taken  by  the  leadership  on 
the  majority  side  with  the  cooperation 
of  those  of  us  on  the  minority  side  is  tne 
best  illustration  that  the  Congress  is  com- 
petent to  meet  these  challenges  and  to 
do  what  is  right  for  our  countiy. 

Secondlv,  what  we  will  do  here  today 
and  what  the  other  body  will  do,  I  hope 
promptly,  should  convince  our  enemies 
that  we.  Democrat*  or  Republicans,  can 
stand  tocether  to  do  that  which  is  fight, 
legislatively    speaking,    in    conjunction 
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with  the  requests  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  This  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  teamwork  between  those 
at  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
those  at  this  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
And  I  am  proud  to  be  a  participant  in 
any  way  I  can  with  this  demonsti'ation 
of  national  unity. 

IMr.  Chairman,  from  what  I  have  said 
you  know  I  support  what  we  are  doing 
here  today.  We  do  it  for  two  reasons. 
Last  fall  when  the  military  budget  was 
put  together  in  the  executive  branch  we 
were  not  engaged  in  any  military  opera- 
tions comparable  to  that  which  we  are 
undertaking  today  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  had  no  sizable  militai-y  operation  go- 
ing on  in  the  Caribbean.  At  that  time. 
We  did  not  have  35,000  or  40,000  military 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam.  We  did  not 
have  14.000  or  15,000  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  circumstances  have 
changed.  If  we  as  a  legislative  body  are 
to  err  in  providing  military  hardware  for 
those  who  are  serving  on  the  frontlines 
for  the  defense  of  freedom  and  our  own 
country,  we  should  err  on  the  side  of 
generosity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
■with  the  S700  million  we  make  available 
long  leadtime  items  can  be  put  into  the 
pipeline.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
requests,  legitimate  and  bona  fide,  that 
our  Defense  Department  should  grant. 
I  am  told  that  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  last  fall,  in  submitting  their 
budget  requests  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  asked  for  between  $8  and 
$9  billion  more  than  what  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  McNamara  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  his  budget. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  there  is 
a  shopping  list  in  the  Pentagon  of  needed 
equipment  for  which  these  funds  can  be 
used  to  procure  these  needed  items  of 
equipment. 

I  would  not  want  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  think  that  we  are  giving  them 
a  blank  check  and  that  they  can  have 
this  kind  of  hurried  consideration  every 
time  something  happens  around  the 
world.  They  will  be  held  accountable 
as  I  understand  it  by  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.  They 
will  be  held  accountable  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  reason 
why  this  resolution  is  before  us  is  psy- 
chological. Some  people  thought  that 
we  ought  to  have  another  resolution  on 
Vietnam  and  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
resolution  on  the  Caribbean.  Such  res- 
olutions have  been  passed  previously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Those  reso- 
lutions we  have  passed  heretofore  and 
th-^y  are  still  in  effect.     If   the  enemy 

V  ants  to  see  what  we  said  he  can  read 
them.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
ccnfrressional  attitude.  I  do  not  believe 
a  reiteration  by  us.  a  repeat  of  the  words 

V  '.ich  we  said  before,  would  have  near 
the  impact  as  what  we  are  doing  here 
this  afternoon. 


Mr.  Chainnan.  we  are  saying  to  the 
President,  "You  need  this;  we  are  willing 
to  give  you  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  hardware  so  that  the  troops  in  the 
frontlines  in  southeast  Asia  or  the  Carib- 
bean will  have  all  they  need." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  never 
treated  the  Defense  Department  on  the 
basis  of  austerity  and  economy  when 
the  need  was  shown.  We  do  not  believe 
in  economy  as  far  as  the  troops  in  the 
trenches  are  concerned.  This  action 
which  we  shall  take  today  will  reassure 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  that  we 
mean  what  we  said.  But  more  impor- 
tantly it  means  to  the  enemy  that  those 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  stand- 
ing unanimously.  I  hope,  in  supporting 
a  policy  of  firmness  in  South  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Caribbean.  Certainly,  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  stand  unani- 
mously behind  the  President  on  this 
matter. 

One  final  comment.  I  hooe  we  can 
resolve  the  problem  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  honorably,  forthrightly.  and 
firmly.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  real  solution  of  the  Caribbean  will 
come  about  by  what  we  do  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  We  have  a  "starter  of 
fires"  in  the  Caribbean.  We  have  an 
arsonist  90  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  His  name  is  Castro.  We 
will  not  prevent  this  arsonist,  this  fire 
starter,  from  creating  one  problem  after 
another,  until  we  prevent  his  exporting 
communism  to  other  nations  in  the 
Caribbean. 

In  October  of  1962  the  late  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  in  a  very  tense  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  the  world,  said  that  among  other 
things  he  would  never  permit  the  export 
of  communism  from  Cuba  to  any  other 
place  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  believe  this  policy  is  a  necessary  pol- 
icy for  the  United  States  today.  We  can- 
not permit  the  exportation  of  commu- 
nism to  the  Dominican  Republic  from 
Castro's  regime.  We  cannot  permit  the 
exportation  of  Castroism  to  any  other 
place  in  the  Caribbean.  I  hope  and  trust 
by  this  action  today  we  are  letting  him 
know,  among  others,  that  this  is  the  firm, 
unanimous  policy  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers] . 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  wholehearted  support 
of  the  President's  request  for  the  $700 
million  emergency  and  contingency  ap- 
propriation. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  met  on 
yesterday  afternoon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
our  participation  in  this  action  was 
agreed  to  by  a  committee  vote  of  37  to  0. 
This  appropriation  is  a  simple  reaffir- 
mation of  the  action  taken  on  August  10, 
1964.  when  504  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress— both  bodies — went  on  record  as 
supporting  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
There  are  other  ways  in  which  we 
could  have  done  this  same  thing.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  could  have 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  its  portion  of 


the  $700  million  relating  to  weapons 
procurement  and  military  construction 
and  presented  a  bill  to  this  House.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  could  have 
acted  just  as  expeditiously  as  we  are  act- 
ing here  today.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

However.  I  think  the  way  that  we  are 
proceeding  provides  the  opportunity  for 
more  unified,  concentrated,  and  pointed 
support  for  the  President. 

It  is  clear  to  both  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  this  is  a  one-time  thing.  The 
jurisdiction  which  the  Armed  Sei'vices 
Committee  is  temporarily  surrendering 
is  not  a  precedent  for  any  future  activity 
of  this  kind.  It  is  a  single,  isolated,  and 
wholly  voluntary  relinquishment  of  its 
rights  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dramati- 
cally illustrating  the  unanimity  of  this 
Congress  in  its  support  of  the  President 
in  his  actions  in  South  Vietnam  and  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  You  see  the 
maps  here.    I  will  refer  to  them  later  on. 

There  are  voices  of  dissent  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  Congress.  These  voices 
must  be  shown  as  unrepresentative  of 
the  great  weight  of  public  and  congres- 
sional opinion.  And  this  is  the  way  to 
do  it. 

I  am  certain  that  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  37  to  0  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  yesterday  will  be  matched 
and  reflected  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today. 

We  cannot  vacillate — we  cannot  with- 
draw— we  cannot  adopt  multiple  posi- 
tions on  South  Vietnam  or  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

We  must  raise  one  clear,  unified,  and 
unmistakable  voice  against  those  who 
would  sow  dissension  within  our  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  present  to  the  Com- 
munist world  an  absolute  and  intractable 
and  eternal  opposition  to  all  that  it 
stands  for — whether  it  be  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Dominican  Republic,  or  any- 
where else. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
House  today  to  vote  unanimously  for  this 
appropriation.  We  do  not  have  the  right 
to  do  any  less.      | 

Lowell  has  said: 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still  and  onward, 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 

This  is  the  time  tc  do  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts fMr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  want  to 
say  I  am  in  full  accord,  as  are  all  the 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  in  regard  to  this  appropriation. 
The  question  might  properly  arise  here 
today  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
will  have  a  similar  bill  totaling  $15.3  bil- 
lion before  us  before  this  day  is  gone,  why 
was  it  that  we  did  not  provide  for  those 
items  which  the  President  has  indicated 
in  his  message?  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have,  except  that  we  had  in- 
tended to  handle  emergency  situations  in 
a  different  way. 

First.  There  is  $150  million  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  can  use  for  emer- 
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gency   purposes.     So   that   money   was 
available. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  repro- 
graming    process    which    have    already 
soeeded  up  which  the  Secretai-y  of  De- 
f'ense  could  also  use.   But  I  think  in  com- 
ing here  today,  this  is  the  right  way  to 
do  it— not  through   the   back  door  by 
rcprograming.  and  not  by  using  emer- 
gency funds  when  the  Congress  is  in  a 
position  to  act.    So  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation. 
I  do  want  to  say  one  thing,  however. 
This  is  a  most  unusual  procedure.    The 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
the  responsibility  to  authorize  many  of 
the  items  which  are  in  this  $700  million 
bill.    We  had  a  hearing  yesterday  and 
even  before  our  meeting  was  completed 
this  Congress  had  already  given  unani- 
mous consent  for  this  procedure  to  be 
adopted.   I  take  no  issue  with  that.  Time 
was  of  essence  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  came  to  our  committee  before 
our  meeting  had  been  completed  and  told 
us  of  the  problem  which  he  faced.     I 
find  no  disagreement  on  that  score.    But 
let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is 
not  a  precedent.   Our  committee  does  not 
intend  in  the  future  to  give  up  its  juris- 
diction.   And  if  this  is  not  a  precedent  in 
that  regard,  let  me  say  perhaps  in  an- 
other regard  it  is  a  precedent.    It  is  a 
precedent  that  here  and  now  we  say  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  still  lives  and  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people  do 
not  intend  to  stand  idly  by  while  commu- 
nism gobbles  up  one  nation  after  another 
either  in  this  hemisphere  or  anyw-here 
else. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  SiKES],  the  chainnan  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  MilitaiT  Constiuction. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
resolution  there  is  $100  million  for  mili- 
tary construction,  all  of  it  to  be  ex- 
pended in  southeast  Asia.  There  is 
more  of  an  emergency  situation  possibly 
on  construction  than  in  any  other  facet 
of  the  program. 

The  commitment  of  American  forces 
to  the  southeast  Asia  area  and  to  South 
Vietnam  has  substantially  doubled  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  Living  quarters 
and  operational  facilities  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  Stocks  of  planes,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  have  increased  mani- 
fold. They  must  be  stored  and  main- 
tained. 

This  is  not  the  total  estimated  require- 
ment for  military  construction.  Ac- 
tually, it  approximates  $280  million,  but 
the  remainder  will  be  met  with  funds 
from  other  sources.  The  work  will  be 
done  as  far  as  practicable  with  Seabees 
and  Engineer  battalions.  It  is  essential 
that  the  program  move  forward  imme- 
diately if  our  forces  are  to  operate  ef- 
fectively in  the  area. 

Now,  let  me  discuss  the  resolution  as  a 
whole.  It  would  be  easy  to  call  it  a 
blank  check.  It  would  be  easy  to  say 
that  the  services  do  not  really  need  the 
money  now.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  we 
do  not  actually  know  in  detail  what  is 
going  to  be  done  with  it.  It  Is  always 
easy  to  criticize,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  criticism  can  be  constructive. 


Actually,  there  would  be  some  truth 
in  all  of  those  statements.  But  more 
literally  this  is  an  action  on  faith :  faith 
in  the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  declaration  of  America's  determina- 
tion to  honor  its  responsibilities.  It  is 
no  less  an  investment  in  peace  for  to- 
morrow. Without  actions  such  as  this, 
we  shall  not  have  an  honorable  peace  in 
our  time,  but  continuing  harassment 
until  our  downfall. 

Whether  this  money  is  needed  on 
today  or  even  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  2  months  hence,  is  immaterial.  It 
is  certain  that  all  of  it  will  be  required 
very  soon.  War  is  a  costly  business. 
At  the  present  rate  of  activity  by  our 
Armed  Forces,  this  money  could  literally 
be  burned  up  within  a  few  days. 

America's  peacetime  military  missions 
cost  this  Nation  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
a  week.  It  takes  Uttle  escalation  to 
consume  an  additional  S700  million,  and 
already  w^  have  seen  the  escalation  of 
war  in  southeast  Asia  multiply  many 
times  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
We  now  have  a  peacekeeping  operation 
requiring  15,000  men  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  There  may  be  much  more  on 
tomorrow. 

But  a  vote  for  this  resolution  is  a  vote 
for  victory  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
It  will  show  there  is  no  serious  division 
among  the  American  people  on  the  ques- 
tion of  standing  together  against  the 
enemies  of  our  way  of  life.  This  is  the 
real  value  of  the  action  which  we  under- 
take. The  North  Vietnamese  have  been 
hurt  and  hurt  badly.  The  kind  of  help 
which  they  anticipated  from  Red  China 
and  Russia  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
A  show  of  solidarity  and  determination 
by  the  United  States  at  this  time  could 
be  the  decisive  blow.  It  could  be  the 
action  which  would  demonstrate  the 
folly  of  continued  aggression  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  We  could  bring  a 
realistic  bid  for  peace  by  the  Conimu- 
nists. 

If  it  has  that  effect,  this  will  be  the 
finest   investment    in   modem    history. 
An   end   to   aggression   by    the    North 
Vietnamese  could  for  years  to  come  free 
southeast  Asia  of  harassment,  provide 
an  opportunity  for  its  peaceful  develop- 
ment, and  give  world  tensions  an  oppor- 
tunity   to    subside.    More    importantly, 
it  could  free  the  United  States  from  an 
increasing   drain   of   men   and   money, 
lost  lives,  torn  and  crippled  bodies,  and 
the  frustrations  and  tensions  of  separa- 
tion for  families.    It  could  save  us  also 
a  greater  part  of  the  billion  and  a  half 
dollars   a   year   that   we   are   spending 
there.    This  is  a  small  investment  in- 
deed for  such   an  attractive  prospect. 
Regardless  of  that  outcome.    This  now 
is  a  necessary  action.    The  world  must 
know  clearly  where  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  their  leaders  stand. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lipscomb!  .  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  support  this  resolution.  This  measure 
is  more  than  just  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation resolution.  It  is  a  forceful  ex- 
pression of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  world  that  we 


are  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps  nec- 
essary to  halt  Communist  aggression. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  will 
make  available  for  transfer  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  upon  determination  by 
the  President,  an  additional  S700  million 
for  fiscal  year  1965  to  any  appropriation 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  military  functions.  We  are  acting  on 
this  at  the  specific  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  the  mounting  military  re- 
quirements in  Vietnam. 

This  is  a  sizable  amount,  and  obviously 
the  American  people  are  being  asked  to 
make  an  additional  sacrifice.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
and  the  will  of  the  American  people  that 
such  sacrifices  as  may  be  required  are 
willingly  accepted. 

These  additional  funds  will  continue  to 
provide  our  forces  with  the  best  and  most 
modern  supplies  and  equipment.  They 
will  increase  our  inventory  of  ammuni- 
tion and  other  expendables.  They  will 
be  used  to  build  facilities  to  house  and 
protect  our  men  and  supplies. 

We  have  committed  American  men  to 
the  struggle.  Lives  are  being  lost.  Our 
allies  are  also  suffering  losses.  If  it  takes 
additional  funds  for  these  purposes  to 
help  save  lives  and  insure  a  victory  for 
freedom,  then  there  cannot  be  any  hesi- 
tancy on  our  part. 

Communists  have  repeatedly  made 
clear  that  they  will  undertake  whatever 
forms  of  aggression  they  believe  suitable 
in  which  they  believe  they  can  be  suc- 
cessful. It,  therefore,  requires  us  to 
maintain  a  superior  posture  at  all  levels 
of  confiict  primarily  to  deter  such  ag- 
gression; but  if  that  is  not  successful,  to 
be  able  to  undertake  the  conflict  with 
complete  assurance  of  winning. 

Though  I  strongly  support  this  supple- 
mental   budget    request,    the    apparent 
need  for  this  $700  million  to  deal  with 
the    southeast    Asia    situation    logically 
appears  to  raise  far-reaching  questions. 
Within  a  very  short  time  this  House 
will  be  considering  the  1966  fiscal  year 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  1966  fiscal  year  budget  requests  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  were  made 
by  the  President  some  time  ago.    I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President  review  the  re- 
quirements for  fiscal  year  1966  in  the 
light  of  the  present  world  situation  and 
specifically  in  southeast  Asia  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  addition  to  the  1966 
budget  request  should  be  made  to  ade- 
quately meet  our  militaiy  needs. 

Since  the  conditions  necessitating 
this  supplemental  reo.uest  are  expected 
to  extend  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  an 
up-to-date  evaluation  of  the  President's 
1936  fiscal  year  budget  appears  to  be 
called  for  before  the  Congress  acts  on 
the  regular  defense  appropriation  bi'l 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  It  is  vital  to  our 
security  that  v.e  have  adequate  plan- 
ning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $700  million  recom- 
mended in  this  resolution  will  reflect  the 
determination  of  the  American  people 
to  remain  free  and  assist  those  who  are 
striving  to  be  free. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  respect- 
fully recommend  this  resolution  be  given 
unanimous  approval  by  this  body. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Cedercerg],  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
the  President's  request  for  $700  million 
to  effectively  continue  our  efforts  to  as- 
sist South  Vietnam  in  its  determination 
to  remain  free  from  Communist  domina- 
tion. The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties have  forcefully  and  effectively  set 
forth  to  our  people  and  to  the  world  the 
reasons  why  this  action  is  necessary. 

Our  Appropriations  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  attended,  with  other 
committees  charged  with  responsibility 
in  this  area,  the  White  House  meeting 
witli  the  President  yesterday.  The  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Defense  Mr.  McNamara,  briefed 
us  in  secret  session  later  in  the  day.  It 
is  not  possible  to  go  into  the  usual  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  need  for  these 
funds.  We  can  only  assure  you  that  the 
Secretary  has  assured  us  that  we  will  be 
kept  completely  informed  as  these  funds 
are  used.  If  we,  as  Representatives  of 
our  great  Nation,  fail  to  heed  the  lessons 
of  histoiT  at  this  hour  we  will  not  be 
worthy  of  our  trust.  We  must  be  more 
dedicated  to  freedom  than  the  Commu- 
nists are  to  world  domination.  How  can 
anyone  reasonably  believe  that  the  situ- 
ation in  SouTn  Vietnam  is  not  a  part  of 
the  Communist  plan  for  the  eventual 
control  of  all  of  southeast  Asia.  I  am 
grieved  when  I  read  of  supposedly 
learned  men  questioning  the  need  for 
positive  action  which  will  indicate  to  the 
world  our  determination  that  commu- 
nism will  not  be  allov.-ed  to  force  its  ide- 
ology on  helpless  nations. 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  lit- 
tle knowledge.  I  submit  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  professors  and  others 
who  question  our  Nation's  policy  have  lit- 
tle or  no  knowledge  of  the  real  funda- 
mental problem  confronting  the  free 
world.  They  prefer  to  close  their  eyes 
to  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  tragic 
re-sults  of  appeasing  a  godless  ideology. 
These  apostles  of  appeasement  should 
be  grateful  that  they  live  under  a  gov- 
ernment that  allows  the  right  of  dissent. 
That  is  what  this  fight  is  all  about.  I 
respect  their  right  to  disagree  but  when 
I  receive  wires  that  read,  "The  President 
should  not  be  given  the  $700  million  to 
carry  on  his  wars."  or  "Urge  you  vote 
against  Vietnam  end  Dominican  mili- 
tary appropriation.  Our  intervention 
undemocratic  and  un-American."  I 
confess  I  fail  to  understand  how  edu- 
cated Americans  can  be  so  blind  as  to 
not  understand  that  the  real  policy  of 
our  Government  is  to  strive  for  peace, 
not  v;ar. 

I  support  this  request  of  the  President 
as  a  father  and  I  hope  someday  a  grand- 
father concerned  about,  the  hcrilarje  we 
will  leave  our  children.  If  freedom  is 
worth  anything  it  is  worth  everything 
and  Its  protection  cannot  be  bought  by 
dollars,  but  by  our  determination  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  as  are  neces.sary  that 
it  be  preserved.  May  God  grant  us  wis- 
dom to  see  clearly  our  responsibilities. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  As  a  member 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee I  have  felt  since  the  start  of  our 
hearings  this  year  that  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  cover  the 
funding  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Defense  Department 
activities  was  not  a  realistic  budget  sub- 
mission in  view  of  the  international  and 
world  conditions  which  existed.  I  be- 
lieve a  budget  ceiling  was  established  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  early  in 
November  of  this  past  year  and  in  order 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  live 
within  this  budget  ceiling  certain  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  requests  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  the  review  that  was  made  of 
this  budget  prior  to  its  submission  to  the 
Congress  in  January. 

The  real  danger  we  face  in  the  world 
today  is  that  the  potential  enemy  will 
miscalculate  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  defend  free- 
dom and  to  live  up  to  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions, whether  they  be  in  southeast  Asia 
or  whether  they  be  in  Central  or  Latin 
America.  Miscalculation  as  to  the  will 
and  the  intent  of  the  United  States  of 
America  can  cause  a  major  war  in  our 
time.  It  is  because  of  the  possibility  of 
this  miscalculation  that  the  psycho- 
logical impact  of  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress today  can  do  a  great  deal  to  set 
aside  any  possible  miscalculation  which 
could  occur. 

I  do  feel,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  actions  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment which  could  cause  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Red  Chinese  to  doubt  the  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
several  actions  which  have  been  taken  by 
our  Government  in  the  last  few  months 
which  I  believe  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  national  security  and  the  national 
purpose  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  teach-ins  that  are  being  conducted 
at  some  of  our  universities  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  These  teach-ins 
are  a  protest  against  the  national  policy 
of  our  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  have  individuals  conducting  these 
teach-ins  and  acting  as  leaders  in  these 
groups,  that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  national  security  of  our  country 
for  our  Government  to  sub.'5idize  this  kind 
of  operation  by  financing  projects  in 
which  these  same  people  play  a  promi- 
nent role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  news- 
paper clipping  telling  about  a  teach-in  at 
one  of  our  campuses  under  the  direction 
of  a  certain  professor. 

I  also  have  another  new.spaper  clipping 
which  announces  the  award  of  a  $.545,000 
grant  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  finance  a  project  which  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  this  same  professor  who 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  teach-in. 

Under  this  grant,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
study  is  to  be  directed  at  Communist 
decisionmaking  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 


During  the  first  year,  the  study  will 
reportedly  concentrate  on  the  United 
States,  India,  Communist  Poland,  and 
Communist  Yugoslavia. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  two  articles  referred  to.  one  from  the 
Daily  Pennsylvanian,  dated  April  8,  1965, 
and  the  other  from  the  Pliiladclphia  In- 
quirer, dated  December  9,  1964,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Almost  1,200  People  PAnxiciPATE  in  South 

Vietnam  Teacii-in 

(By  Robert  A.  Gross) 

Almost  1,200  people  heard  RcprcEentative 
Ceouce  Brown.  Democrat  of  California,  call 
for  American  acceptance  of  self-determina- 
tion by  the  people  of  South  Vietn.im  at  lact 
night's  teach-in. 

Spon.'tored  by  over  30  faculty  members, 
the  teach-in  heard  talks  on  South  Viet- 
nam by  Congressman  Brown.  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  A.  J.  Muste,  Helen  Lamb,  and 
several  teachers  and  students  at  the  uni- 
versity,  in   Irvine   Auditorium. 

The  teach-in  was  held  in  coordination 
with  simultaneous  programs  last  night  at 
Temple  University  and  Swixrthmore  College 
as  "a  dramatization  of  concern  with  U.S. 
policy  in  South  Vietnam." 

ASKS  FOR  CAHROT 

Representative  Brown  asked  for  "the  ad- 
ditional Offer  Of  the  carrot  of  self-determina- 
tion" in  response  to  what  he  termed  "the 
package  of  carrots"  set  forth  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  nationwide  talk  last  night. 

President  John.«=on  called  for  negotiations 
In  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
said  that  he  would  request  from  Congress 
"a  billion-dollar  effort"  to  aid  the  nations 
of  southeast  Asia.  His  talk  was  broadcast 
into  Irvine  Auditorium  as  part  of  the  teach- 
in  program. 

"I  call  on  U  Thant.  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  use  the  power  and 
prestige  of  his  office  to  set  up  a  plan  for  the 
cooperative  development  of  southeast  Asia," 
Mr.  Johnson  said  in  his  address  to  the  Na- 
tion. "I  will  ask  Congress  for  a  $1  billion 
effort  to  aid  southeast  Asia  and  to  speed 
up  the  distribution  of  our  farm  surplus  to 
those  countries." 

At  the  same  time  the  President  reaffirmed 
American  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam,  to  the  preservation  of  a 
world  "where  each  people  may  choose  its 
own  path  for  change."  'We  have  made  a 
national  pledge  to  help  South  Vietnam  de- 
fend Its  Independence.  I  Intend  to  keep 
that  promise." 

"The  deepening  shadow  of  Communist 
China"  is  threatening  "the  indepondcnce  of 
South  Vietnam."  Johnson  continued.  "It  is 
the  new  face  of  an  old  enemy."  North  Vlet- 
n  :m  "has  attacked  the  Independence  of  the 
psople  of  South  Vietnam."  and  it  "has  been 
urged  on  by  Communist  China  In  the  at- 
tack." 

"There  are  some  things  the  President  of 
the  United  States  cannot  do,"  Representative 
Brown  stated  following  President  Johnson's 
address.  "He  cannot  come  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  admit  he  is  wrong,  that  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Govcrnmrnt  Is  wrong. 
But  that  position  is  In  fact  wrong." 

The  Congressman  denied  the  Prcsidcnt'.s 
nsrertlon  that  North  Vietnam  has  .ittackcd 
the  independence  of  South  Vietnam. 

Congressman  Brown  also  rejected  the 
President's  statement  that  the  "deepening 
shadov/"  of  Communist  China  is  behind  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam.  "There  Is  no  proof 
that  the  Red  Chinese  were  behind  Ho  Chlh 
Mlnh  (the  premier  of  North  Vietnam)  in 
his  original  rebellion  against  the  French. 
The  rebellion  wa.--.  an  indigenous  nationalist 
revolt  at  that  time  and  It  remains  so  now," 
the  California  Democrat  stated. 
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In  response  to  the  President's  contention 
that  an  American  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  "would  leave  that  country  to  Its 
fate"  shaking  world  faith  in  the  value  of 
American  commitment.  Representative 
BROWN  commented  that  "in  our  defense  of 
<5outh  Vietnam  we  may  be  forcing  closer  to- 
cether  Communist  China  and  the  anti- 
Chinese  Communists.  The  small  nations  all 
over  the  world  are  not  waiting  to  ask  the 
United  States  to  come  In  to  defend  their 
freedom." 

SITUATION  "POSSIBLY  HOPEFUL" 

Rev  A  J.  Muste,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  declared 
that  the  "situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  pos- 
sibly hopeful  because  it  may  serve  to  reveal 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  make  some  un- 
repeatable decisions  If  we  are  to  survive." 

-We  are  in  a  world  situation  in  which 
everything  is  in  flux,  old  alliances  are  in 
flux  and  a  state  of  confusion  prevails  -n 
the  world,  the  radical  pacifist.  We  are  m 
an  absurd  position  in  South  Vietnam;  we 
are  in  a  position  of  trying  to  accomplish, 
what  the  French  failed  to  do.  We  are  in  a 
situation  in  which  we  are  unable  to  find  a 
clear  statement  of  why  we're  there  and  what 
constitutes  victory."  _^ 

The  peoples  of  the  Asian  world  are  not 
Boinc  to  submit  to  Western  domination," 
£aid°the  Reverend  Muste,  "V/e  are  actmg  In- 
sensitively and  incredibly  stupid  if  we  do  not 
accept  the  fact  that  the  Asian  nations  are 
identifying  with  the  successes  of  Communist 
China.  While  these  nations  do  not  wish 
to  be  under  the  control  of  Communist 
China  "  Muste  continued,  "they  resent  the 
attempts  of  the  West  to  regulate  their  po- 
litical system." 

Helen  Lamb,  former  Smith  College  profes- 
sor who  has  spent  the  past  several  years  in 
an  intensive  study  of  South  Vietnam,  de- 
clared that  President  Johnson's  proposal  for 
"a  Marshall  plan  for  southeast  Asia"  Is  "no 
substitute  for  a  political  settlement  of  the 
situation." 

The  "teach-In"  also  featured  speeches  by 
Dr.  F.  Hilary  Conroy.  associate  professor  of 
history.  Dr.  Philip  Jacob,  professor  of  polit- 
ical science,  Martin  Margolis.  news  editor 
of  the  Dally  Pennsylvanian,  Robin  Maisel,  of 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  and  Joel  Aber, 
or  the  Student  Peace  Union. 

About  350  students  participated  in  a  series 
of  discussion  groups  in  Houston  Hall  until 
2  a.m.  after  the  lectures  in  Irvine.  The  sem- 
inars were  moderated  by  40  faculty  members. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  inquirer,  Dec.  9, 1964] 
Penn  Is  Given  $545,000  for  Decision  Stud-j 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
ceived $545,000  in  grants  for  a  study  of 
community  decisionmaking  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  5-ycar  International  study  will  be  di- 
rected by  Dr^  Philip  L.  Jacob,  professor  of 
political  science  at  Penn  and  head  of  its 
Program  of  International  Cooperative  Re- 
search on  Social  Values  and  Political 
Behavior. 

Main  focus  will  be  on  the  identification, 
comparison,  and  measurement  of  values  held 
by  community  leaders  which  Influence  policy 
decisions. 

During  the  first  vear.  the  study  will  con- 
centrate on  the  United  States.  India,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Poland.  It  will  then  be  extended. 
A  $400,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  will  finance  the 
exploratory  phase  in  India  over  a  3-year 
period. 

The  cultural  affairs  division  of  the  State 
Department  has  made  available  $85,000  In 
rupees  for  support  of  the  first  year  of  study 
In  India.  $25,000  In  dinars  for  the  first  year 
in  Yugoslavia  and  $20,000  in  zlotys  for  the 
first  year  in  Poland. 

Otiier  grants  Include  $10,000  from  the  Mc- 
Neil Trusts  of  Philadelphia  to  explore  politi- 


cal behavior  in  the  United  States  and  $5,000 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  an 
Inventory  of  relevant  materials. 
counterpart  funds 
Mrs.  Jacob  explained  that  the  rupees, 
dinars,  and  zlotys  being  more  available  by  the 
State  Department  for  the  study  in  India, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Poland  consist  of  so-called 
"counterpart  funds." 

These  are  monevs  of  foreign  countries  paid 
to  the  United  States  for  goods  and  services 
supplied  under  various  foreign  economic  and 
technical  aid  programs.  The  funds  must  be 
spent  in  the  countries  themselves. 

She  said  that  AID  (the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development)  is  barred  by  U.S.  law 
from  operating  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  counterpart  funds 
were  obtained. 

international  teams 
An  unusual  feature  of  the  program,  said 
Mrs.  Jacob,  will  be  the  use  of  international 
teams  of  scholars.  Thus,  Indian,  Polish,  and 
American  scholars  will  be  studying  decision- 
making in  Yugoslav  villages,  for  example, 
she  said. 

She  said  the  international  teams  will  be 
working  primarily  in  villages,  trying  to  Iso- 
late and  evaluate  the  divisive  and  cohesive 
forces  at  work  when  schools  are  planned  or 
industrial  plants  are  constructed. 

Eventually,  she  said,  the  study  expects  to 
expand  Into  the  United  Arab  Republic,  which 
has  already  invited  the  Jacobs  to  come  in,  as 
well  as  into  other  countries  of  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Latin  America. 

The  Jacobs  expect  to  return  here  Feb- 
ruary 15. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  wish  to  lead  and  give" true  support 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  particularly 
when  our  national  security  is  involved. 
I  believe  that  we  have  given  more  re- 
sponsible support  in  this  Congress  than 
has  been  given  in  many  cases  by  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  own  party.  It 
seems  to  me  when  we,  m  the  spirit  of 
true  bipartisanship,  call  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  our  leaders  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  personal  letters,  that  some  at- 
tention should  be  given  them  and  that 
some  attempt  should  be  made  by  the 
executive  branch  at  least  to  explain  the 
rationale  behind  such  seemingly  incon- 
sistent actions. 

Instead,  the  letter  in  which  I  called 
this  matter  to  the  President's  attention — 
a  personal  letter  to  him  on  April  20— 
that  letter  was  answered  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
to  the  effect  that  this  matter  would  be 
brought  up  with  the  President  at  some 
future  time,  and  this,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  is 
the  only  acknowledgment  I  have  received 

to  date. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
my  letter  to  the  President  and  the  reply 
from  Mr.  OBrien  at  this  point  in  the 

^^^°''°-  APRIL  20,  1965. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  President. 
Washijjgto^-  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  enclose  clippings  of 
two  newspaper  articles  which  are  self-explan- 
atory. One,  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  December  9,  1964.  announces  the  award  of 
a  grant  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to  Dr. 
Philip  E.  Jacob,  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  Universltv  of  Pennsylvania.  This  grant 
Is  to  finance  a  study  of  community  decision- 
making In  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and  cer- 
tain other  countries.    The  other  article,  from 


the  Daily  Peijnsylvanlan  of  April  8, 1965^deals 
with  the  participation  of  Dr.  Philip  Jacob  in 
a  recent  "teach-in"  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  to  urge  the  abandonment 
of  southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  any  comment  you 
care  to  make  on  what  appears  to  me  to 
amount  to  shocking  inconsistency. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  attempt  to 
give  loyal  support  to  a  firm  foreign  policy  In 
southeast  Asia  are  puzzled  by  the  apparent 
ambivalence  of  our  Government  exemplified 
in  these  two  newspaper  clippings. 

V/ith  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards, I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Melvin  R.  Laihd. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  April  21, 1965. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird,  • 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  20  to  the  President  enclosing 
clippings  of  tv.-o  newspaper  articles. 

•your  letter  will  be  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  at  the  first  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LuWraENCE  F.  OBpjen, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
chaii-man  of  the  Republicans  in  this 
House,  that  if  we  are  truly  going  to  sup- 
port and  develop  bipartisanship  in  these 
ver>'  important  areas  we  must  have  bet- 
ter communications  and  we  must  be  in 
a  position  where  we  can  truly  be  in  on 
the  takeoff,  not  only  on  the  landing  be- 
cause today,  as  much  as  any  time  in  our 
history,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
broad-gaged  revival  of  genuine  bipai-ti- 
sanship  in  foreign  policy  in  the  spirit  of 
the  late  Senator  Arthvir  Vandenberg. 

Senator  Vandenberg  once  said  that 
"every  foreign  policy  must  be  totally  de- 
bated, and  the  loyal  opposition  is  under 
special  obligation  to  see  that  this  occurs." 
This  is  my  view  and  the  \'iew  of  all 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  who 
occupy  leadership  positions  and  act  as 
spokesmen  for  the  party  in  the  House. 
Some  confusion  has  developed  over  my 
exchange  with  Defense  SecretaiT  Mc- 
Namara over  attending  future  leadersliip 
meetings  with  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet. 

To  clear  up  this  confusion,  let  me  sta^e 
unequivocally  that  it  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  my  position  to  attend  any 
and  all  briefing  sessions  set  up  by  the 
executive  branch.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  attend  briefing  sessions  on  a  regular 
basis  and  will  continue" to  do  so. 

Mv  objection  v.as  to  the  format  of  tiie 
leadersliip  meetings  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent These  should  be.  not  briefings,  but 
frank  and  full  discussions  v^liich  take 
place  before  policy  decisions  are  made. 
The  leadership  meetings,  attended  by 
both  Republican  and  Democrat  leaders, 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  briefinjs 
rather  than  consultations.  At  the  end  of 
the  fii-st  meeting,  for  example,  the  Presi- 
dent called  in  the  photographers,  pic- 
tures were  taken,  and  the  country  was 
given  the  impression  that  true  consulta- 
tion had  occmred  and  a  real  bipartisan 
policy  had  been  developed. 

Even  without  true  consultations  hav- 
ing occurred.  Republicans,  for  national 
security  purposes,  have  given  solid  sup- 
port to  the  Pre-sident  on  his  Vietnam 
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policy,  a  statement  that  cannot  be  made 
by  the  President's  own  party.  But  even 
thourrh  Republicans  have  supported  the 
Prcoident  by  putting  country  first  and 
party  second,  this  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  returning  to  a  genuine  bi- 
paillsansh'p  in  developing  foreign  policy 
in  the  Vandenberg  tradition. 

In  an  attempt  to  return  to  this  tradi- 
tion, it  has  been  my  position  that  as  the 
chnirman  of  the  House  Republicans,  I 
v.ill  attend  further  leadership  meetings 
on  foreign  policy  when  an  agenda  is  pro- 
vided for  those  meetings.  Such  an 
agenda  would  insure  that  the  minority 
party  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
pre.3ent  its  views  before  policies  are 
cstr.blished. 

In  my  view,  this  is  the  only  realistic 
way  true  bipartisanship  in  the  Vanden- 
berg tradition  can  be  revived  and  sus- 
tained. This  is  vital  to  the  national 
security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  th^s  resolu- 
tion. I  support  this  re.?olution  because  it 
is  vital  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Red  Chinese  understand  the  firm  in- 
tentions of  this  country  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  miscalculation  of  these  Com- 
munist nations  and  Communist  leaders 
as  to  the  will  of  the  American  people  to 
resist  their  efforts  to  dominate  the  world. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BoGGsl. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
give  support  to  the  President's  request 
for  an  additional  $700  million  to  con- 
tinue the  fight  against  communism  in 
Vietnam. 

The  President  has  issued  a  challenge 
to  us  all  in  asking  for  an  additional  ap- 
propriation at  this  time.  He  has  given 
us  the  chance  to  give  him  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence for  his  vigorous  pursuits  in 
southeast  Asia. 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  his 
request — unanimous  approval  by  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  this  body. 

Such  an  answer  will  be  consistent  with 
the  coiu-se  of  action  thus  far  followed 
by  the  legislative  and  administrative 
leaders  of  this  great  country. 

We  are  directly  committed  to  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam  by  the  1954 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Congress  re- 
Iterated  its  support  of  the  policies  of  the 
administration  to  help  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  ward  off  attack. 

Furthermore  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  consistently  invited  the 
Secretary  of  Defease  to  submit  requests 
for  whatever  additional  appropriations 
may  be  needed  from  time  to  time  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  the  country. 

By  lending  our  collective  voice  to  the 
mi'ihty  military  effort  being  made  in 
Vietnam  we  are  doing  more  than  merely 
appropriatin;;  a  sum  of  money  to  keep 
the  military  effort  moving. 

We  are  letting  the  world  know  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  a  great  world 
power,  here  and  now.  stands  overwhelm- 
ingly behind  the  President  in  the  fight 
for  freedom. 

Indeed,  the  aggression  by  the  North 
Vittname.se  and  the  Red  Chinese  in- 
volves more  than  the  country  of  Vietnam 


itself.  The  President  has  said,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  aim  of  the  north  is 
not  simply  the  conquest  of  the  south. 
It  is  to  try  to  show  that  American  com- 
mitments are  worthless.  This  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  wc  must  act  today. 

There  are  those  who  would  suggest 
there  is  division  among  the  leaders  of 
this  Nation  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  pol- 
icy in  southeast  Asia.  Thus  we  must 
use  this  opportunity  to  dispel  any  doubt 
that  this  Congress  stands  behind  the 
President  in  the  noble  effort  to  protect 
tho  independence  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  world. 

I  would  lil:e  especially  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
despatch  with  which  they  have  handled 
this  request.  It  is  something  I  feel  elves 
a  fittin^T  answer  to  those  who  make  the 
assertion  from  time  to  time  that  Congress 
does  not  act  with  dispatch,  that  we  are 
not  capable  of  meeting  the  problems  of 
defense  and  of  the  economies  of  this  so- 
ciety of  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this  com- 
mittee has  demonstrated  not  only  the 
supi5ort  of  the  President  in  this  effort 
that  we  are  making  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  mankind,  but  it  has  also  demon- 
strated the  ^rcat  eflSciency  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, particularly  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  M.^HOHl,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  FrelinchuysenI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  was  invited  to 
the  White  Hoyse  yesterday  and  heard 
the  President  request  these  funds.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  strongly  that  a  policy  of 
firmness  and  decisive  action  is  essential 
to  maintain  our  own  security. 

However,  I  am  deeply  troubled  at  the 
way  in  which  this  request  for  funds  is  be- 
ing handled?  Perhaps  this  is  so  because 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  an  off- 
thc-record  briefing  by  someone  who 
knows  the  details  about  how  this  money 
is  to  be  spent.  Very  few  of  us  here  today 
have  had  such  a  briefing.  The  President 
gave  us  no  details,  though  press  accounts 
indicate  he  later  discussed  the  matter 
with  reporters. 

The  size  of  the  amount  requested,  the 
way  in  which  this  resolution  is  being 
rushed  through  the  House,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  anyone  who  has  thus  far  spcken 
today  to  give  any  details  regarding  the 
way  in  which  this  money  will  be  used, 
make  it  difTicult  to  make  an  honest  evalu- 
ation of  a  resolution  of  such  tremendous 
significance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  few  of  us  have  any 
idea  as  to  what  the  specific  pro-^irams  are 
that  are  to  be  funded  with  this  money. 
Wc  have  not  even  an  idea  whether  it  is 
to  be  used  within  the  next  2  months,  as 
President  Johnson  indicated  yesterday, 
or  whether,  since  it  will  remain  available 
until  expended,  that  this  implies  that 


there  is  no  special  urgency  to  spend  this 
huge  sum  so  quickly. 

For  thcoc  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
we  have  established  an  unfortunate 
precedent  in  the  speed  with  which  we 
have  con.sfdcred  this  resolution.  Whether 
or  not  wc  assert  that  this  is  not  to  be 
a  precedent  for  future  actions  will  not  be 
decisive;  the  fact  is  that  this  resolution 
may  well  stand  as  a  woy  of  bypassing 
normal  lep.islr.tivc  proredurcs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wc  have 
•seen  here  today — in  the  remarks  tliur,  far 
made — a  fine  example  of  nonparti.san- 
ship  and  cootjcration  in  international 
aHairs  involving  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  v.ant  to  particularly  commend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  call- 
ing committees  of  the  Congress  to  the 
V/hite  Houso,  so  that  the  Congress  v.as 
able  to  participate  in  the  initiation  of 
tho  proposal  before  us  today. 

It  Ls  v.eU  to  bear  in  mind  that  our 
policy  in  southeast  Asia  did  not  originate 
yesterday,  but  in  1954  v/hcn  we  declared 
our  resolution  with  respect  to  containing 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
I  interpret  the  pending  resolution  to  be 
even  broader  in  the  sense  that  it  applies 
throughout  the  world  in  the  program  of 
nonappeascment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  breakdown  of  the 
amount  requested  as  presented  yester- 
day would  be  roughly,  construction:  $100 
miUion;  operation  and  maintenance: 
$137  million;  ammunition:  $274  miiii:n: 
additional  aircraft  and  helicopters:  $180 
million;  and  miscellaneous  smaller  items 
totaling  $12  million.  Those  are  the  ap- 
proximate amounts  and  purpo-ses  that 
would  be  involved. 

The  Congress  has  provided  the  funds 
which  have  enabled  the  United  States  to 
attain  unparalleled  miUtary  strenr^th. 
This  strength  has  increased  sub.stantially 
in  recent  years. 

Appropriations  for  military  functions 
have,  over  the  past  4  years,  averaged 
more  than  $8  billion  a  year  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  4  years.  Dur- 
ing the  last  4  years  our  military  strength 
has  increased  tremendously  in  both  the 
nuclear  strategic  retaliatory  areas  and 
the  conventional,  or  limited  war  areas. 
These  increases,  in  numbers  of  aircraft, 
helicopters,  vehicles,  bombs,  and  so  forth, 
are  continuing.  The  diversion,  however 
small  in  relation  to  the  total  force,  of 
military  assets  to  southeast  Asia  reduces 
the  rate  of  increase  of  our  assets  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  losses,  and  somewhat 
further  in  terms  of  loss  of  military  flexi- 
bility because  equipment  is  tied  down. 

Of  the  funds  previously  made  avail- 
able to  the  Defense  Department,  an  un- 
expended amount  of  $29.9  billion  was 
carried  into  the  current  fiscal  year.  Ap- 
propriations for  this  fiscal  year.  1955, 
total  $18.6  billion.  Thus  $78.6  billion— 
the  figures  are  rounded — was  available 
for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1965.  On 
March  31  of  this  calendar  year,  $44.5  bil- 
lion remained  unexpended.  Of  course, 
much  of  this  sum  obligated.  But  the 
point  I  make  is  that  we  should  not  delay 
the  constant  p'anned  increases  in  cur 
military  supplies,  vehicles,  ammunition, 
and  equipment  of  all  kinds.  Wc  will  not 
deny  our  forces,  wherever  engaged,  the 
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best  and  most  modern  in  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, and  so  forth,  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient statutory  authority,  funding  pro- 
vlsioivs,  or  otherwise 


of  the  grandchildren  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Cederberg  hope  to  have  some  day? 

Because  what  we  are  doing  today  is 
not  only  determining  the  present  and 
future  lives  of  ourselves — we  are  laying 


course  of  dispatching  armed  forces 
throughout  the  world  whenever  there  is 
turmoil.  I  am  convinced  that  our  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam  is  well  justified  by  rea- 
son of  the  evidence  that  v.e  are. faced 


The  President,  faced  with  the  ncces-     ^^^^.^  ...v.^  ^.  ^^.^ ^     ..v,  — -  — „— <,     —   — ■-  — -^— -_-- 
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Vietnam,  has  asked  us  to  cooperate  with 
him  by  approving  this  special  request, 
thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  so  to  speak,  even  in 
a  minor  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gui-shcd  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCor- 
mack]  to  close  the  debate  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  as  Speaker  of  this  great  body 
I  am  proud  of  the  cooperation,  the  un- 
derstanding, the  thought  and  actions 
that  have  taken  place  between  the  mcs- 
6326  that  was  sent  yesterday  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  action  of  the 
House  today  in  taking  up  and  consider- 
ing this  resolution . 

I  am  proud  of  the  leadership— and  I 
exclude  myself,  so  that  what  I  may  say 
in  praise  will  not  include  myself — but  the 
leadership  in  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
have  risen  to  the  greatest  heights  of 
Americanism  and  idealism  hvimanly 
possible. 

I  am  prcud  of  the  action  of  the  two 
committees  and  the  members  of  the  two 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations. I  am  proud  of  the  mem- 
pership  of  the  House  because  this  resolu- 
tion is  more  than  an  appropriation  of 
$700  million. 

The  action  of  the  House  today  is  a 
clear  indication  to  the  entire  world  that 
our  people  are  united  behind  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  not 
whether  a  Democrat  or  Republican  pres- 
ently occupies  the  White  House,  but  our 
President,  united  behind  the  announce- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  his  determination  to  continue 
the  fight  against  aggression  against  him, 
you,  and  all.  We  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  history  has  shown  that  ap- 
peasement means  weakness,  and  weak- 
ness and  appeasement  lead  to  war. 

In  a  time  of  crisis.  I  prefer  the  leader- 
ship of  action,  with  the  calculated  risk 
involved  therein,  rather  than  the  leader- 
ship of  inaction. 

Might  I  say  to  some  of  my  friends,  if 
I  mfght  without  appearing  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous, before  this  debate  is  over 
and  the  vote  is  taken,  ask  yourself  the 
question:  If  I  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States  charged  with  the  grave 
responsibihty  that  rests  upon  the  occu- 
pant of  the  office  of  President,  what 
would  I  have  done?  What  decision 
would  I  make?  Would  I  make  the  deci- 
sion of  inaction — inaction  to  be  con- 
strued as  fear — such  as  Chamberlain  did 
before  World  War  II?  Would  I  have 
seen  that  history  was  in  the  making? 
Would  the  impact  of  historj' — the  impact 
of  the  history  of  the  past  and  of  history 
in  the  making  be  lost  upon  me?  Would 
I.  in  my  mind,  be  thinkmg  in  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg],  so  effectively  expressed, 
when  he  said  that  he  is  thinking  not 
only  of  himself,  but  of  his  children  and 
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considerations  for  the  future  that  are 
going  to  confront  our  children  and  our 
children's  children. 

The  law  of  natural  and  probable  con- 
•  sequences  that  we  are  so  v.ell  acquainted 
with  operates  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
And  the  law  of  natural  and  probable 
consequences  from  inaction  is  the  other 
side  of  the  coin. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  natural  and 
probable  consequences  of  inaction?  If 
South  Vietnam  goes,  then  all  of  south- 
east Asia  goes.  That  m.eans  Australia. 
That  means  the  Philippines  will  be 
threatened.  Foi-mosa — South  Korea — 
even  Okinawa — all  of  the  Far  East 
defenses  will  be  threatened. 

Do  not  let  yourselves  be  deceived. 
When  the  aggressor  gets  away  with  one 
act  of  aggression,  they  will  continue. 
The  aggressor  is  never  satisfied. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  remember  what  hap- 
pened a  little  over  20  years  ago. 

We  have  got  firm  leadership.  We 
have  got  strong  leadership.  We  have 
courageous  leadership  not  only  in  the 
White  House  but  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  in  this 
great  body,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  w  hich  we  are  all  Members. 

You  are  not  going  to  stop  war  by  in- 
action. 

You  are  not  going  to  stop  the  natural 
and  probable  consequences  that  will  flow 
from  weakness  through  fear. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  rightly  de- 
termine what  course  of  action  we  will 
take  is  to  understand  that  history  is  in 
the  making  and  to  reaUze  that  fact  so 
that  we  may  be  able,  so  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so,  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  course  of  action  and  to 
commit  ourselves  to  taking  such  action 
that  in  all  probability  will  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  a  world  of  the  future — a 
world  at  peace. 

So  this  resolution  now  before  us  in- 
volves more  than  merely  an  appropria- 
tion of  $700  million.  It  is  a  manifesta- 
tion to  the  whole  world— to  the  free 
world — to  the  Communist  world — a 
manifestation  of  unity  of  the  American 
people  through  their  elected  officials  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
and  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
driven  underground  through  fear — that 
we  are  going  to  meet  the  problems  that 
confront  us — that  we  realize  the  lessons 
of  a  little  over  20  years  ago — that  we 
realize  what  fear  means  and  what  it 
means  to  live  in  a  dream  world  of  hope — 
that  such  inaction  led  to  war. 

But.  our  action  today  means  that  we 
are  going  to  take  the  right  course  under 
strong  and  courageous  leadership,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  oui-  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  supplemental  appropriation 
to  support  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
United  States  should  submit  itself  to  a 


and  subversion  from  the  north.' 

Turning  to  the  Dominican  situation,  I 
hope  we  are  not  now  adopting  a  national 
course  obligating  ourselves  by  implica- 
tion to  intervene  in  the  future  in  the 
case  of  every  Latin  American  unrest. 
We  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  internal 
matters  of  other  nations.  Only  in  cases 
v.'here  there  is  clear  evidence  of  outside 
Communist  activity  should  we  become 
involved. 

We  must  remember  that  our  Nation 
itself  was  born  out  of  revolution  and 
that  we  must  not  discourage  legitimate 
attempts  by  downtrodden  people  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny. 

We  v.ill  forfeit  the  loyalty  and  respect 
of  the  people  throughout  the  v.-orld  if 
we  go  back  to  gunboat  diplomacy.  I  am 
for  fighting  Commimist  aggression.  I 
am  opposed  to  American  involvement  in 
any  other  situation  except  that  involi-- 
ing  such  aggression  or  subversion. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  anpropriaticn  to 
pursue  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Every 
schoolboy  learns  Charles  C.  Pinckney's 
famous  quote  "millions  for  defense,  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute."  a  time-worn 
statement,  yet  as  true  today  as  it  was 
when  spoken.  I,  like  so'  many  others, 
have  deplored  the  use  of  American  dol- 
lars to  aid  the  economies  of  unfriendly 
nations,  feeling,  as  Pincsney  said,  that 
these  are  dollars  for  '"tribute." 

Yet  today  we  are  asked  to  give  millions 
for  defense,  and  I  feel  that  we  can  put 
no  price  tag  on  the  defense  of  freedcm. 

If  this  world  is  ever  to  live  in  peace,  we 
must  halt  aggression  wherever  we  can, 
and  we  must  halt  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
Certainly  the  price  is  high,  both  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  in  American  lives; 
and  certainly  we  all  wish  that  America 
did  not  have  to  pay  it.  Yet  we  know, 
and  the  President  knows,  that  what  we 
pay  now  is  far  less  than  what  we  shall 
pay  if  we  do  not  act. 

Let  us  therefore  unite  ourselves  In  a 
firm  stand  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Let  us  show  the  enemy  that  we  do 
not  fight  halfhearted  wars.  Let  us 
show  the  American  people  that  this  Con- 
gress will  do  its  part  to  fulfill  America's 
committment  to  freedom.  And  let  us 
show  the  President  that  we  all  seek  a 
firm  stand  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  can  do  all  this  for  $700  million, 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  I,  for  one,  say  it  is  a 
bargain. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  U.S. 
involvement  to  halt  so-called  wars  of  lib- 
eration by  the  Communists  has  solid  sup- 
port on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Many  of  us  are  deeply  concerned,  how- 
ever, over  the  go-it-alone  position  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Our  free-world  allies  obviously  did  not 
share  in  the  basic  decisionmaking  Obvi- 
ously, neither  SEATO  nor  NATO  was 
used  to  develop  policy  in  Vietnam.  Tlie 
current  SEATO  meeting  is  but  the  regu- 
lar annual  customary  April  meeting. 
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Teamwork  is  sadly  lacking.  Consulta- 
tion with  our  allies  has  been  grossly  in- 
adequate. 

We  are  trying  to  sell  our  Dominican 
policy  after  the  fact. 

We  are  ti-ying  to  sell  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy after  the  fact. 

Every  indication  is  the  basic  decisions 
were  made  by  the  United  States  alone, 
and  continue  to  be.  No  real  teamwork 
sharing  is  visible. 

Military  action  is  being  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  practically  alone,  ex- 
cept of  course  for  local  forces.  Little  real 
free-world  teamwork  sharing  is  visible. 

The  cost  is  being  met.  for  all  practical 
purposes  by  the  United  States  alone.  No 
real  teamwork  sharnig  is  evident. 

We  have  not  even  achieved  free  world 
cooperation  in  economic  sanctions 
against  Communist  North  Vietnam  or 
Communist  Cuba. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine  we  have  not 
even  tried  to  stop  free-world  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  of  course  economic 
sanctions  against  Cuba  fell  apart  when 
our  administration  insisted  upon  selling 
wheat  to  Russia.  Fi-om  January  31. 1964, 
through  May  3,  1965,  474  free  world  flags 
entered  Cuban  ports. 

Free-world  shipping  to  Communist 
North  Vietnma  has  risen  each  of  the  last 
3  years,  with  British  and  French  flags 
most  prominent. 

In  1962  it  was  over  S13  million. 

In  1963  it  was  over  $24  million. 

In  1964  it  was  over  $31  million. 

The  primary  threat  to  free  world  se- 
curity arises  not  from  the  Communists 
but  from  division  and  discord  within  the 
free-world  community  itself. 

A  free  world  torn  apart  by  misunder- 
standing gives  communism  its  greatest 
hope  for  advancement,  its  best  chance  to 
acquire  vast  resources  untouched  by  nu- 
clear destiniction. 

Our  most  ui-gent  need  is  to  get  the  free 
nations  to  act  together. 

We  need  imaginative  leadership  to  re- 
build our  principal  and  most  promising 
free  world  alliance.  NATO.  NATO 
should  be  used  automatically  to  develop 
unified  policy  in  problem  areas  like  Viet- 
nam and  Dominican  Republic.  Instead 
we  have  neglected  this  alliance  and  let 
it  fall  apart. 

We  need  not  take  on  the  Communists 
alone.  The  United  States,  France, 
Britain,  and  other  free  nations  actually 
have  identical  long-range  goals  in  foreign 
policy,  and  they  should  stand  together. 

We  have  failed  to  bring  them  together 
to  share  in  decisionmaking,  military  ac- 
tion, and  cost  sharing. 

This  failure  is  the  most  dangerous 
aspect  of  the  danger-filled  situation  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  doubt  this  resolution  will  be  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Nothing  less  will  express  to  the  world 
the  strong  support  which  President 
Johnson  commands  in  this  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  he  acts  to 
.safeguard  the  cause  of  freedom  against 
tlie  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  President  has  left  no  doubt  that 
the  funds  requested  are  urgently  needed 
to  assure  maximum  effectiveness  of  our 
effort,  both  in  southeast  Asia  and  in  this 


hemisphere.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
thouglit  of  delay  in  making  the  neces- 
sary funds  available. 

I  support  the  resolution  and  support 
with  equal  conviction  the  strong  policy 
of  om-  President  in  meeting  the  Com- 
mimist  danger  with  determination  and 
decisive  action. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  President's  call  for  additional 
funds  for  the  presei-vation  of  freedom  in 
Vietnam  The  prompt  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees in  supporting  this  appropriation 
reflects  the  deep  feelings  of  unity  and 
purpose  the  American  people  feel  in  the 
face  of  Communist  aggression  against 
peaceful  nations.  It  is  further  evidence 
that  in  times  of  crisis  and  adversity  the 
American  people  stand  firmly  united  be- 
hind their  President. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  we  must  stead- 
fastly press,  as  the  President  repeatedly 
has  pressed,  for  any  move  to  achieve  an 
honorable  and  secure  peace  in  southeast 
Asia.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
President  in  his  mitiring  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  conclusion  to  the  strug- 
gle. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset,  I  wish  to  make  it  vei-y  clear  that 
I  fully  support  the  request  of  President 
Johnson  for  $700  million  to  firm  up  our 
military  posture  asainst  communism,  yet 
in  so  doing,  I  am  not  rising  to  question 
the  motives  of  any  persons  who  may  dis- 
agree with  me.  However,  I  think  the 
American  people  should  realize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  in 
th's  issue. 

Today,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
asks  us — no,  it  demands — that  we  aban- 
don our  great  heritage  as  protectors  of 
freedom  and  allow  the  forces  of  com- 
munism to  engulf  the  world.  Commu- 
nist Party.  U.S.A.,  urges  us  to  follow  a 
course  that  has  been  carefully  mapped 
by  these  practitioners  of  deceit  and 
treachery. 

As  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress recently,  during  the  last  several 
months,  the  international  event  which 
has  most  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and  the  Com- 
munist-inspired youth  group,  the  Du 
Bois  Clubs  of  America,  has  been  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Following  long-established 
practice,  of  supporting  Communist 
causes  wherever  they  exist,  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.,  justifies  and  supports 
with  propaganda  the  Vietcong.  At  the 
same  time,  the  party  criticizes  with 
vehemence  and  protests  against  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  in  Vietnam. 

Deliberately  ignoring  the  real  issues  of 
Communist  invasion,  Communist  terror, 
and  Communist  insurgency  in  Vietnam, 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  accuses  the 
United  States  of  engaging  in  a  "dirty  war 
of  imperialist  aggression."  To  imple- 
ment its  steady  and  mounting  propa- 
ganda attack  against  the  American 
policy  in  Vietnam,  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  in  this  regard  gives  its  full  sup- 
port to  all  mass  protests. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  other 
individuals  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  its  front  groups 
have  participated  in  these  protest  dem- 
onstrations against  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam.   Many  individuals  who  have  taken 


part  in  demonstrations  of  this  type  may 
not  have  been  directly  influenced  by  the 
Communist  Party,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  Communist  have  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported any  group  which  organizes  such 
a  demonstration.  What  these  individ- 
uals surely  do  not  realize  is  that  such 
protests  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  development 
of  this  Communist  campaign  against 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

During  March  1964  a  directive,  en- 
titled "The  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam  Developments,"  was  sent  out 
from  the  Communist  Party's  national 
headquarters  to  ull  of  its  districts.  The 
situation  in  southeast  Asia  was  de- 
scribed in  this  directive  as  an  even  great- 
er threat  to  peace  than  Cuba  or  Berlin. 
Party  members  were  urged  to  send  tele- 
grams to  President  Johnson,  protesting 
American  "military  aggression"  in  South 
Vietnam,  to  place  advertisements  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  or- 
ganize protest  meetings  and  picket  lines, 
and  to  enlist  the  support  of  non-Com- 
munist groups  in  these  activities. 

Vietnam  was  the  principal  topic  of 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  top  Com- 
munist Party  leaders  in  June  1964.  At 
this  meeting,  Jack  Stachel,  a  member  of 
the  party's  national  committee,  stressed 
that  Communits  China  must  be  a  partic- 
ipant in  any  negotiations.  Stachel  also 
proposed  that  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A..  take  the  position  that  at  issue  in 
Vietnam  is  not  U.S.  prevention  of  Com- 
munist domination,  but  the  right  of  all 
nations  in  southeast  Asia  to  manage 
their  own  internal  affairs.  As  a  fur- 
ther suggestion  of  the  party's  campaign 
against  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  Stachel 
relied  on  a  typically  Communist  tactic 
when  he  urged  adoption  of  the  slogan, 
"Bring  the  boys  home." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  American  people 
follow  this  line  of  thinking — and  succeed 
in  the  effort  to  bring  the  boys  home — 
soon  we  will  have  no  home  to  bring  them 
to.  I  totally  agree  with  Secretary 
Rusk's  statement,  when  he  said  he  won- 
dered at  the  gullibility  of  some  people 
who  disregard  the  plain  facts  in  the  case 
of  Vietnam.  They  not  only  disregard 
the  facts,  but  history  also.  If  history 
has  shown  us  anything,  it  has  shovv-n  us 
that  when  there  is  a  vacuum,  the  Com- 
munists will  fill  it.  What  these  critics 
of  our  foreign  policy  fail  to  explain  is 
just  where  will  the  Communists  be 
stopped — will  it  be  in  southeast  Asia, 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  or  Seattle? 

So,  as  I  say.  I  am  voting  in  favor  of 
the  $700  million  emergency  appropria- 
tion requested  by  the  administration  for 
use  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  at  least  five  or  six  occasions  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House,  res- 
olutions similar  in  intent  and  purpose  to 
that  now  before  us  have  been  introduced 
and  have  been  adopted  by  near  unani- 
mous votes.  The  resolution  following  the 
Lebanon  landing  was  one.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration. 

I  have  made  it  a  fixed  practice  to  vote 
for  such  resolutions  on  the  theoi-y  that 
when  an  international  crisis  exists,  and 
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our  President  has  taken  a  position  that 
conceivably  could  have  frightful  reper- 
cussions for  us  and  for  manldnd,  our  po- 
sition is  Immeasurably  strengthened  and 
Ihe  chance  of  unwanted  sequences 
greatly  reduced  by  a  show  of  national 
unity.  To  my  way  of  thinking  this  is 
iu.'^t  commonsense. 

A  nation  divided  against  itself  is  as  im- 
potent and  ui^happy  as  a  family  divided 
by  disagreeing  members  hanging  the 
family  differences  on  the  clothesline  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  neighbors.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  they  main- 
tained a  show  of  family  unity  while 
quietly  reaching  amiable  settlement  of 
their  differences  within  the  family  circle. 

The  President  has  the  grave  responsi- 
bility in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
that  he  cannot  always  share,  and  of 
which  certainly  he  cannot  divest  him- 
self. It.  at  times,  is  a  frightful  responsi- 
bility. Such  it  was  with  President  John- 
son when  informed  that  unless  he  acted 
at  once  hundreds  of  American  lives,  and 
the  lives  of  other  innocent  nationals,  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  would  be  for- 
■  felted.  The  report  may  or  may  not  have 
been  grounded  on  conclusions  reached  in 
the  most  logical  and  convincing  manner. 
That  the  President,  and  only  the  Presi- 
dent could  decide,  and  we  may  be  sure 
he  made  the  decision  only  after  deep 
consideration  and  doubtless  silent  prayer. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  commitments,  and 
as  the  guardian  of  a  world  of  freedom 
against  the  threats  of  communism,  we 
have  obligations.  In  a  government  such 
as  ours  it  is  proper  that  there  should  be 
full  and  free  discussions  of  all  the  angles 
and  facets  in  the  situation  m  the  Carib- 
bean, and  in  Asia,  and  in  our  foreign 
policy  in  those  areas.  It  is  proper  too, 
and  highly  desirable,  that  in  all  of  this 
the  American  people  should  participate 
and  their  voice  be  heard. 

All  that  will  come — full  and  free  dis- 
cussion— as  always  it  has  when  the 
American  mind  is  in  the  process  of  being 
made  up. 

But  this  is  not  the  time.  Tliis  is  the 
time  when  every  legitimate  interest  of 
our  country  is  served,  and  the  chance 
reduced  of  that  happening  which  we 
wish  not  to  happen,  by  a  strong  show  of 
national  unity. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution  in  the 
same  spirit  with  which  I  voted  for  the 
Lebanon  resolution,  and  similarly  in- 
tended resolutions  in  past  administra- 
tions— the  spirit  of  upholding  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
crisis,  and  of  reliance  upon  a  show  of 
national  unity,  indeed,  of  real  actual 
national  unity,  as  the  gi-eatest  barrier  we 
have  to  the  ills  and  the  curses  that  would 
invade  our  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  now.  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  and  shall  continue  to  as  in 
the  future,  when  the  security  of  our 
country,  the  welfare  of  her  people,  and 
her  place  in  the  society  of  nations,  all 
call  for  national  unity — in  spirit  and  in 
fact. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Cliaii-m.an,  the 
resolution  before  us  today,  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  finance  our 
commitments  in  southeast  Asia  and  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  represents  the 


first  opportunity  this  Congress  has  had 
to  express  formal  sentiments  on  the 
Government's  policies  in  those  areas. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  on  August  7, 1964, 
the  88th  Congress  adopted  House  Joint 
Resolution  1145,  the  so-called  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  The  vote  in  the 
House  was  414  to  0.  In  view  of  the  dra- 
matic developments  since  then,  the 
escalation  of  the  conflict  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  addition  of  new  aggrava- 
tions in  the  Caribbean,  it  is  well  that 
the  President  returns  for  new  expres- 
sions of  congressional  support. 

Along  with  most  Members  of  Congress, 
I  support  the  President  and  shall  vote  for 
this  resolution  as  I  voted  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  It  is  obvious  that 
heavy  new  commitments  by  our  Anned 
Forces  have  placed  on  them  burdens  not 
foreseen  when  their  current  operating 
budgets  were  drawn  up  and  approved  by 
Congress.  The  new  commitments  re- 
quire new  appropriations.  Through 
this  appropriation  of  S7G0  million,  the 
Congress  not  only  will  assure  the  Presi- 
dent of  its  confidence  in  the  Govenmient 
but  will  notify  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  honor  its  commitments 
and  defend  the  interests  of  freedom  as 
we  always  have  done,  regardless  of  the 
cost. 

In  the  special  message  requesting  these 
additional  funds,  the  President  wisely 
pointed  out  that  he  was  not  asking  for  a 
complete  endorsement  of  every  detail  of 
the  Government's  actions  but  rather  sup- 
port for  what  he  described  as  "our  basic 
course:  resistance  to  aggi'ession,  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  power,  and  a  constant 
search  for  peace."  This  is  support  we 
can  give  solemnly  and  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  House,  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  [Mr.  ^L^- 
hon],  and  the  committee  members,  for 
having  acted  so  expeditiously  to  bring 
this  measure  to  the  floor.  The  Speaker, 
Mr.  McCoRM.'\CK,  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership  also  deserve  acclaim  for 
their  part  in  programing  this  resolution 
for  action  today. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  measure,  ap- 
propriating an  additional  $700  million 
for  national  defense,  deserves  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  this  body.  These  funds 
requested  by  President  Johnson  will  in- 
sure that  our  American  boys  fighting 
Communist  aggression  in  southea.st  Asia 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  are  provided 
the  most  modern  weapons  and  other 
equipment. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
among  the  group  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  which  met  with  the  President 
yesterday  in  the  White  House.  At  that 
time,  President  Johnson  forcefully,  elo- 
quently, and  persuasively  explained  the 
need  for  the  additional  money. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Comniittee  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  commendijig  the  President  on  his 
talk  and  of  assuring  him  that  the  com- 
mittee stands  soldily  behind  his  pohcies 
and  efforts  in  combating  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 


The  President  deserves  the  full  support 
of  the  American  people  for  his  determi- 
nation that  Communist  aggression  must 
be  checked  if  the  free  world  is  to  survive. 
His  unequivocal  attitude  is  particularly 
commendable  when  one  considers  that 
there  are  those  who  would  advise  him — 
directly  or  indirectly,  formally  or  in- 
formally— to  soften  his  approach  as  an 
answer  to  cunent  world  problems. 

By  this  time  it  should  be  clear  to  all 
that-^the  v.-ay  to  cope  with  the  Vietcong 
menace  is  not  through  withdrawal,  not 
by  reckless  escalation,  not  by  referring 
the  matter  to  the  United  Nations,  but 
by  the  prudent  use  of  force  to  meet  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Our  action  on  the  resolution  before 
us  will  assist  the  President  in  imple- 
menting his  firm,  realistic  policies  to 
cope  with  communism  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhei-e. 

Many  other  nations  in  emerging  areas 
of  Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa  also 
are  threatened  with  the  specter  of  guer- 
rilla insurgency.  The  fate  of  those 
countries  is  linked  with  the  outcome  in 
South  Vietnam. 

If  the  United  States  can  eventually 
bring  stability  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
chances  for  stability  will  be  increased 
elsewhere  in  the  w'oiid.  With  stabiUty — 
and  freedom  from  internal  or  external 
Communist  harassment — can  come  the 
kind  of  economic  and  social  progress  we 
wish  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  abruptly  calling  for  $700  million,  the 
President  appears  to  be  asking  for  an 
endorsement  by  Congress  for  the  admin- 
istration policies  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Since  he  has 
asked  for  these  funds  and  assuming  he 
has  need  for  them — although  there  is 
serious  doubt  about  the  urgency  for  $700 
million  to  be  spent  in  the  remaining  2 
months  of  this  fiscal  year — I  am  sure 
Congress  will  support  this  measm-e.  in 
some  cases  because  of  agreement  with 
its  implicit  policy' — in  others  because  of 
an  unwillingness  to  be  placed  on  record 
as  denying  funds  for  elements  of  the 
Armed  Forces  abroad  including  "equip- 
ment, aircraft,  and  ammunition." 

In  this  situation,  however,  it  must  be 
clear  that  this  vote  cannot  be  construed 
as  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  our 
policies  in  either  southeast  Asia  or  in 
this  hemisphere.  A  vote  for  these  funds 
does  not  expunge  the  grave  reservations 
many  in  this  countiT  have  over  these 
policies.  The  President's  request  for 
funds,  coming  at  a  time  when  he  could 
use  other  existing  appropriations,  must 
be  seen  for  what  it  is — the  engineering 
of  consent.  While  he  v.ill  receive  the 
^ votes  of  consent,  the  debate  over  our 
policies  will  not  end  today.  While  the 
President  has  a  duty  in  foreign  policy, 
Congress  has  an  equal  responsibility  ta 
give  national  expression  to  the  strong 
opposition  to  our  policies  throughout  the 
country.  Congress  ought  not  to  acqui- 
esce and  rubberstamp  policies  which 
are.  in  some  cases,  radically  different 
from  those  recently  pursued. 

Recent  polls  on  the  President's  popu- 
larity and  the  approval  of  his  pohcies 
In  Vietnam  show  there  is  strong  opposi- 
tion to  current  policies. 
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For  example,  in  a  poll  just  completed 
in  my  district,  3,764  people  answered  the 
question  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Of 
these  2,345.  or  62  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding, favored  an  end  to  the  war  by 
either  U.N.  supervision  of  a  neutralized 
Vietnam  or  complete  American  with- 
drawal. 1.021  or  27  percent  favored  the 
President's  ciunent  program  of  increased 
use  of  U.S.  military  force.  296  or  8  per- 
cent favored  continuing  the  Kennedy 
prosram  of  limiting  our  aid  to  assistance 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  and  102 
or  3  percent  favored  more  drastic  meas- 
ui'es  than  those  now  being  pursued. 

Accordingly,  it  could  be  argued  that  a 
vote  reflecting  the  views  of  my  district 
would  be  in  opposition  to  increased 
ftmds  for  the  military,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  our  militai-y  occupation  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  will 
show  that  I  have  long  been  critical  of 
heavT  x-eliance  on  military  force  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  whether  such  poli- 
cies are  advocated  by  Mr.  Gold  water,  as 
they  were  last  year,  or  by  someone  else 
and  in  this  respect  I  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  answer  critics  who  argue  that 
this  administration  is  now  pmsuing  Mr. 
Goldwater's  policies  implicitly  rejected 
by  the  voters  last  November. 

Oui'  present  policies  have  left  our  re- 
lations with  other  countries  in  shambles. 
The  NATO  alliance  has  never  been  in  a 
greater  state  ol  disarray.  While  we  may 
be  receiving  token  lipservice  support  for 
our  policies  in  Vietnam,  we  have  little  or 
no  direct  assistance  in  this  effort  as  we 
had  in  Korea.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Kennedy  policy  of  limiting  our  support  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  changed 
the  entire  character  of  the  war.  We  are 
now  cariTing  a  large  part  of  the  actual 
fighting  of  this  war.  The  war  is  no 
longer  limited  geographically  to  South 
Vietnam  and  may  be  extended  further 
at  any  time. 

In  this  hemisphere,  our  actions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  cost  us  friends, 
as  the  votes  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States  reflect. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
in  good  conscience  make  it  clear  to  the 
President  and  the  country,  that  while  I 
feel  constrained  to  support  the  instant 
request  for  funds,  my  vote  does  not  carry 
an  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  un- 
derlying policies.  The  search  for  an 
alternative  to  the  present  policy  must  go 
on.  Congress  must  continue  to  speak  out 
against  policies  where  they  are  weak  and 
to  offer  alternatives. 

While  the  President's  tactics  are  de- 
signed to  force  acquiescence  to  his  views, 
in  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Republic,  as 
v.ell  as  here  in  Congress,  I  am  hopeful 
this  effort  to  engineer  consent  will  re- 
sult in  a  more  vigorous  and  continuing 
congressional  debate  of  the  basic  policy 
questions  involved. 

I  also  am  compelled  to  respond  to  and 
vigorously  differ  with  those  who  insist 
that  Congress  must  complacently  en- 
dorse all  hard-line  foreign  policies  re- 
gardless how  controversial,  who  would 
stifle  public  debate  of  these  policies  and 
who  ridicule  and  threaten  those  within 
our  society  who  oppose  and  question  cur- 
rent policies.    The  argument  that  poli- 


cies requiring  the  use  of  force  must  be 
unanimously  supported  and  that  pro- 
posals for  peaceful  initiatives  or  even  the 
slightest  reduction  in  our  reliance  on 
force  are  fair  game  for  opposition  and 
attack  represent  the  attitude  which  in- 
evitably presages  general  war. 

Such  blind  and  violent  attacks  on  op- 
ponents of  current  policies,  particularly 
on  opponents  within  the  academic  com- 
munity, as  we  have  heard  on  the  floor  to- 
day reflect  an  incredible  misunderstand- 
ing and  lack  of  faith  in  the  basic  tenets 
of  our  democracy.  It  is  in  times  of  crisis 
such  as  the  present  v>'hen  free  discus- 
sion is  the  most  valuable  to  the  life  of 
our  countiy. 

I  can  understand  and  am  inspired  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  man  who  said,  "I 
may  disagree  with  what  you  say.  but  I 
will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say 
it."  I  am  confounded  by  those  who  have 
suggested  on  the  floor  today  that  dis- 
sentei's  in  this  countiy  should  be  silenced 
in  the  interest  of  the  country's  welfare. 
Nothin<?  could  be  less  in  keeping  with  this 
Nation's  great  democratic  traditions. 
Nothing  could  more  weaken  our  coun- 
try's abilitv  to  meet  today's  challenges. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  historic  proposal,  which 
will  not  only  help  finance  our  defense  of 
freedom  in  Vietnam,  but  more  impor- 
tant, will  serve  notice  on  both  friend  and 
foe  that  the  United  States  can  be 
counted  on  to  stand  by  its  commitments. 

Our  American  forces  are  now  in  Viet- 
nam because  this  Nation  has  been  com- 
mitted by  three  of  our  Presidents — Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson — to  the  defense 
of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  arguments  used 
by  those  who  have  tried  to  persuade  us 
to  abandon  om*  present  policy  of  bomb- 
in?  North  Vietnamese  military  installa- 
tions. These  are  the  doves  who,  well 
meaning  as  they  may  be,  fail  to  realize 
that  their  counsel  is  the  surest  way  to 
war. 

Had  President  Roosevelt  been  able  to 
marshal  the  same  kind  of  support  for 
his  pleas  to  stop  the  aggressors  of  the 
late  thirties,  as  President  John.son  is  able 
to  do  today.  World  War  II  might  have 
been  avoided. 

We  can  never  forget  that  the  appetite 
for  victoi-y  is  never  satisfied  among  the 
Communists.  One  victory  in  aggression 
merely  leads  to  another  act  of  subversion 
and  aggression. 

I  am  very  proud  that  we  have  this 
measure  before  us  today.  It  is  the  first 
opportunity  we  in  the  legislative  branch 
have  had  to  indicate  our  complete  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson  and  his  bold 
and  determined  policy  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  also  our  first  opportunity  as  a  leg- 
islative body  to  assure  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  that  the  United  States 
stands  firmly  behind  them  in  their  de- 
termination to  withstand  Communist 
aggression  and  subversion. 

By  voting  for  this  appropriation  today, 
we  are  in  effect  saying  to  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  that  we  stand  in 
awe  of  the  great  sacrifices  that  they  have 
endured  in  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
we  are  telling  them  in  a  most  effective 
manner  that  we  owe  them  a  large  debt 
of   gratitude   for  maintaining,   against 


ovenvhelming  odds,  their  effective  bul- 
wark against  Communist  aggression. 

The  entire  free  world  owes  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  its  admiration.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to 
join  my  colleagues  and  the  President  to- 
day in  approving  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  7,  President  Johnson  made  a  bril- 
liant and  moving  statement  of  his  policy 
with  regard  to  Vietnam  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  an  address  entitled 
"Peace  Without  Conquest." 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  evei-y  detail 
of  that  statement  or  of  the  policy  it  out- 
lines, in  general  I  suppoit  it.  Additional 
funds  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  mili- 
tary operations  which  i*re  an  integral 
part  of  that  policy,  and  accordingly  I 
shall  vote  for  the  resolution  before  us 
providing  supplemental  appropriations 
in  the  amount  of  $700  million. 

While  the  emphasis  contained  in  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  re- 
questing this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, dated  May  4,  1965,  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  emphasis  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  address,  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  President's  approach  to  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  has  been  in  any  way 
changed.  In  that  connection.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
sentences  from  the  President's  message 
of  May  4: 

In  the  long  run.  there  can  be  r.o  milit.iry 
solution  to  tlie  problems  of  Vietnam.  We 
must  find  the  path  to  peaceful  settlement. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  worked  to 
open  that  path.  We  are  still  ready  to  talk, 
without  conditions,  to  any  government. 
We  will  go  anywhere,  discuss  any  subject, 
listen  to  any  point  of  view  in  the  interests 
of  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  President  also  stated,  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  his  message: 

I  do  not  ask  complete  approval  for  every 
phrase  und  acti-^n  of  your  Government.  I 
do  ask  for  prompt  support  of  our  basic 
course:  Resistance  to  aggression,  moderation 
in  the  use  of  power,  and  a  constant  search 
for  peace. 

In  his  Johns  Hopkins  address,  the 
President  in  effect  accepted  the  proposal 
by  17  nonalined  nations  that  negotia- 
tions without  preconditions  should  be 
undertaken,  looking  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem.  The 
Communist  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, supported  by  Peiping.  has  rejected 
the  same  proposal. 

There  arc  some  who  maintain  that 
the  Communists  would  be  willing  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  if  the  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam  were  suspended,  but 
there  has  been  no  evidence  to  that  effect. 
If  this  wei-e  their  attitude,  the  Commu- 
nists could  convey  it  through  various 
channels  to  us  without  difficulty  and  I 
am  confident  that  in  that  event  the 
President  would  be  willing  to  su.'5pcnd 
such  bombings,  at  least  temporarily,  to 
test  the  good  faith  of  the  Communists. 
In  the  meantime.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  President  is  .<;eeking  to  keep  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  force  used  in  Vietnam 
to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  preventing  the  Communists 
from  taking  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force,  directed  and  supported  from  the 
north. 
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At  the  present  time,  there  seem  to  be 
two  main  alternatives  to  the  President's 
policy:  First,  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam,  leaving  the  way 
clear  for  a  Communist  takeover;  and, 
second,  an  escalation  of  the  war,  with  the 
intention  of  winning  a  military  victory 
over  communism  in  the  Far  East.  I  be- 
lieve both  these  alternatives  are  v.iioUy 
unacceptable. 

Under  present  circumstances,  I  do  not 
see  any  way  in  which  our  immediate  ob- 
jectives can  be  secured  by  reliance  on 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na- 
tions, however,  might  well  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  the  arrangement 
for  and  conduct  of  negotiations,  if  such 
appear  to  be  possible,  and  in  effectively 
policing  any  settlement  that  is  arrived 
at.  This  is  the  type  of  U.N.  involvement 
which  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has 
from  time  to  time  suggested. 

The  United  Nations  would  also  pre- 
sumably be  deeply  involved  in  the  kind 
of  regional  development  program  which 
the  President  outlined  in  his  Johns  Hop- 
kins address. 

I  do  not  understand  the  vote  today  on 
the  resolution  before  us  has  any  bearing 
on  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Both  the  President's 
message  and  the  resolution  refer  solely 
to  Vietnam,  and  make  no  mention  of 
the  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
many  weeks  now  I  have  referred  to  ir- 
responsible voices  of  dissent  emanating 
from  Washington.  I  have  referred  to  a  - 
few  Members  of  the  House  and  a  few 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have,  in  my 
view,  by  their  constant  and  vocal  criti- 
cism of  the  President  in  his  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Vietnam,  begun  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  their 
President  and  in  his  unrelenting  search 
for  peace. 

I  know  that  these  dissenters  are 
sincere,  for  many  of  them  are  my  friends. 
I  know  them  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
American  ideals  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination.  It  is,  in  fact,  their  long 
and  proven  dedication  to  these  ideals 
which  gives  their  voices  such  weight^ 
weight  which,  in  this  situation,  is  totally 
unjustified  by  the  facts. 

Today,  by  what  I  know  will  be  an  over- 
whelming vote,  this  body  will  reject  un- 
founded criticism  of  President  Johnson. 
We  will  announce  for  all  the  world  to 
hear— and  hear  it  will  within  minutes  of 
the  vote — that  the  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  in  Congress  assembled, 
rcdedicate  themselves  to  preserving  the 
integrity  of  free  people  everywhere,  and 
that  these  same  Representatives  reaffirm 
their  support  of  President  Johnson's 
policy  of  exercising  moderation  in  the 
use  of  power  in  his  unrelenting  search 
for  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  and  my  col- 
leagues will  remember,  on  August  7.  last, 
this  body  voted  on  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  action  of  President  Johnson  in 
response  to  the  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.  Turner  Joy  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
At  that  time  the  vote  was  417  to  0  in  sup- 
port of  the  President.   I  would  hope  that 


we  could  reflect  that  same  unanimity 
today. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  attack  I 
said: 


The  President  acted  with  the  dignity  and 
determination  appropriate  to  the  leader  of 
the  free  world's  strongest  nation,  and  he 
necessary  in  the  critical  period  ahead.  Presi- 
zens  in  any  further  action  which  becomes 
necessary  in  the  crtical  period  ahead.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proved  himself  to  be  a  Com- 
mander in  Chief  who  is  calm  under  pres- 
sure, courageous  when  challenged,  and  clear 
thinking  when  faced  with  a  complex  inter- 
national crisis. 


Today  I  reaffirm  what  I  said  then— 
the  President  deserves  the  unwavering 
support  of  all  citizens  in  any  further  ac- 
tion which  becomes  necessary  in  the 
critical  period  ahead. 

The  dissenters,  Mr.  Chairman,  speak 
of  the  anachronism  of  using  force  in  the 
quest  for  peace.  They  accuse  our  Presi- 
dent of  waging  war  against  a  civilian 
population,  and  they  review  the  history 
of  the  last  10  years  in  a  light  favorable 
only  to  their  view.  After  developing  this 
position  they  then  turn  to  a  resolution  of 
the  conflict  and  invariably  offer  as  their 
only  recourse — the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  briefly  answer  the  illogic  of  this 
rationale  point  by  point. 

The  United  States,  as  the  undisputed 
leader  and  power  in  the  free  world,  has  a 
multiplicity  of  defense  treaty  commit- 
ments—treaties both  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral— treaties  entered  into  since  1945, 
each  of  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
with  little  or  no  dissent — multilateral 
•  treaties  such  as  NATO  and  SEATO  and 
ANZIA — individual  treaties  with  most  of 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia. 

At  the  consumation  of  these  treaties 
no  one  questioned  that  their  intent  was 
to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the 
signators.  These  are  treaties  of  defense 
and  they  were  entered  into  with  the  an- 
ticipation that  at  some  future  date  it 
might  be  necessary  to  fight  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  signators. 

The  United  States  for  more  than  a 
decade  has  spent  nearly  half  of  its  na- 
tional income  on  defense.  It  has  been 
hoped  by  all  that  this  great  expenditure, 
this  great  arsenal,  would  become  such  a 
deterrent  that  no  one  would  question  the 
intent  of  the  American  people  to  live  up 
to  their  treaty  obligations. 
But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Red  China,  since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
has  challenged  repeatedly  and  continu- 
ally the  resolve  of  the  American  commit- 
ment. For  nearly  a  decade  it  has  re- 
ferred to  America  as  a  paper  tiger,  and 
during  most  of  this  time  our  answer  has 
merely  been  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 

Has  not  our  lack  of  action  in  the  past 
encouraged  Red  China  to  greater  and 
greater  aggressive  adventure? 

Has  not  our  action  of  the  last  few 
years  been  similar  to  the  handwringing 
in  this  country  when  Japan  in  1931 
marched  on  Manchuria,  when  Italy  in 
1934  marched  on  Ethiopia,  and  when 
Germany  in  1938  marched  on  Czecho- 
slovakia? 

Has  not  this  record  of  U.S.  inaction 
encouraged  piecemeal  adventure  by 
would-be  aggressors? 


In  my  view,  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  "Yes." 

It  is  obviously  not  an  anachronism  to 
use  force  in  the  quest  for  peace  when 
that  force  is  used  in  moderation,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  dedi- 
cated resolve  of  the  American  people  to 
abide  by  their  mutual  defense  treaties — 
to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  nations 
from  external  aggression. 

And  what  of  war  against  civilian  popu- 
lations? In  the  recent  past  South  Viet- 
nam has  seen  nearly  1,400  of  its  civilian 
village  officials  executed  in  the  night.  It 
has  seen  its  motion-picture  theaters  and 
swimming  pools  and  night  clubs  and  soc- 
cer stadiums  blown  up,  kilUng  thousands 
of  civilians.  We  have  seen  the  American 
bachelor  officers  quarters  and  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  shattered  by  bombings 
with  the  resultant  death  of  many  civil- 
ians. These  are  all  acts  of  terror  and 
aggression  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  South  Vietnam. 

The  entire  strategy  from  the  north  is 
not  to  engage  in  warfare  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army.  The  strategy  from 
the  north  is  to  terrorize  and  murder  the 
civilian  population  and  through  this 
technique  so  intimidate  the  people  as  to 
guarantee  their  submission  as  the  price 
for  survival. 

It  is  clearly  China  and  North  Vietnam 
who  are  fighting  and  killing  civilians. 
U.S.  bombings  have  all  been  directed 
against  truly  militarj'  targets — inanimate 
objects — bridges,  ammunition  depots, 
supply  trains,  dams,  and  radar  installa- 
tions. 

We  are  conducting  sorties  against 
brick  and  steel.  The  Communists  are 
conducting  sorties  against  women  and 
children. 

Who  is  waging  war  against  civilians? 
Surely,  those  who  say  it  is  the  United 
States  are  not  speaking  the  truth. 

The  sincerity  with  which  many  persons 
advocate  a  U.N.  resolution  of  the  Viet- 
nam crisis  is  encouraging  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  reflects  great  confidence  in 
the  organization.  It  is  discouraging  in 
that  it  reveals  how  little  real  understand- 
ing of  the  U.N.'s  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses there  is. 

In  1945,  just  as  in  1919,  aU  free  peoples 
were  looking  for  a  way  to  guarantee  that 
there  would  never  again  be  a  world  con- 
flagration and  at  both  times  an  interna- 
tional organization  was  established  with 
this  thought  in  mind.  As  we  all  know, 
because  of  the  opposition  of  Senator 
Cabot  Lodge,  the  United  States  did  not 
become  an  official  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  though  over  the  years  we  did 
lend  the  organization  lipservice. 

In  retrospect  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
die  was  cast  for  its  doom  by  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  join.  However, 
at  the  time  of  the  Manchurian  and 
Ethiopian  wars  which  I  have  mentioned, 
it  attempted  to  serve  as  an  arbitrator, 
a  keeper  of  the  peace.  When  it  was  not 
successful  all  faith  by  all  peoples  in  the 
concept  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
destroyed. 

To  saddle  the  United  Nations  with  the 
problems  of  southeast  Asia  would  guar- 
antee the  same  fate  for  this  embryo  or- 
ganization—the     organization      which 
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President  Kennedy  called  man's  last  best 
hope  for  peace. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  the 
U.N.  has  never  really  been  successful  In 
a  major  peacekeeping  role  because  one 
nation — which  has  a  veto  power  under 
the  charter — does  not  want  peace.  In 
fnct  that  nation,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  is  a  silent  combatant 
in  Acia  against  both  the  interests  of  the 
fice  world  and  of  Red  China. 

To  give  Russia  veto  power  over  the 
sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam  would  be 
to  place  a  hangman's  noose  on  that  val- 
iant country — and  to  place  an  identical 
noose  on  the  U.N.  Children's  Relief 
Pund.  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  several  dozen  other  worthwhile 
multilateral  functions  which  the  U.N. 
conducts.  These  functions  have  and  will 
continue  to  bring  persons  and  nations  of 
differing  cultures  and  views  closer  to- 
gether. 

And  hopefully,  in  time,  they  may  pos- 
sibly provide  to  the  U.N.  the  strength 
that  the  American  people  willed  to  it  In 
1945. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  let  the  UJf. 
and  that  will  expire  in  the  strife-torn 
jungles  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Member  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RetssI, 
who  has  just  spoken,  has  expressed  ably 
and  succinctly  the  views  which  I  had 
planned  to  present  on  the  appropriation 
before  us  today. 

I  compliment  him  and  endorse  his 
statement  and  suggestions. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  resolution  because 
the  President  has  requested  us  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  world  on  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  An  over- 
whelmingly favorable  vote  is  requested 
also,  and  is  important  as  an  expression  of 
our  support  to  the  American  servicemen 
who  are  engaged  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

My  vote,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion's whole  policy  in  Vietnam:  nor  does 
it  imply  the  endorsement  of  a  blank 
check  for  the  unexamined  spending  of 
more  ?.nd  more  millions,  the  unilateral 
commitment  of  more  and  more  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  the  expansion  of  the 
ground  and  air  conflict  Into  a  major 
war,  without  allies  and  without  the  exer- 
cise of  great  diplomacy. 

I  hope  the  President  will  recognize  that 
many  of  us  who  vote  in  favor  of  this  res- 
olution do  so  in  the  hope  that  it  will  con- 
tribute, not  to  the  widening  of  an  un- 
wanted war.  but  to  the  pursuit  of  an  hon- 
orable peace. 

Finally,  I  think  it  unfortunate  that 
this  resolution  comes  to  us  in  the  absence 
of  any  consideration  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. We  have  been  involved  in  Viet- 
ndui  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
Congress  should  devote  a  few  days  to  de- 
liberations upon  a  matter  of  such  critical 
international  importance  as  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  providing 
additional  funds  to  the  Department  of 


Defense  for  funds  for  military  activities 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  world  affairs. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
or  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  there- 
fore am  not  privileged  to  review  classified 
reports  relating  to  our  national  security 
and  international  relations.  About  all  I 
know  Is  what  I  read  in  the  papers  and 
through  conversations  I  have  had  with 
friends  who  are  in  the  military  and 
whose  judgment  I  respect. 

We  are  in  this  one  to  tlie  end — like  it 
or  not.  Appeasement  on  our  part  will 
leave  us  no  choice.  It  may  delay,  but 
eventually  we  must  either  fight  or  sur- 
render. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  goals  of  inter- 
national communism  have  not  clianged. 
The  Communists  may  speak  of  coexist- 
ence, but  their  objective  of  world  domina- 
ti.in  remains  the  same. 

I  support  the  President's  position. 
Certainly  there  is  a  risk  in  the  course  we 
follow,  but  the  greater  risk  in  my  judg- 
ment lies  in  appeasement  and  accom- 
modation. 

All  of  us  v.-ant  peace — but  peace  with 
honor.  We  all  want  to  live  and  let  live, 
but  are  we  willing  to  purchase  life  and 
peace  at  any  price?  If  nothing  in  life  is 
worth  fighting  for.  then  perhaps  the 
farmers  who  stood  at  Concord  Bridge 
should  have  laid  down  their  guns  and 
refused  to  fire  tiie  shot  heard  around  the 
world. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
time  has  come  wiien  we  should  level  with 
the  American  people.  The  real  issue  is 
noc  whether  the  Vietnamese  should  be 
free,  but  who  will  control  southeast  Asia. 
Tae  real  struggle  is  not  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam  but  between  the 
United  States — the  free  world — and  Red 
China.  For  if  Vietnam  falls  then  what 
happens  to  all  of  southeast  Asia,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  the  Philippines? 

Make  no  mistake — there  will  be  more 
Vietnams.  more  Cubas.  more  Dominican 
Republics,  and  more  Panamas  down  the 
rocky  road  we  travel.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  position  of  world  leadership,  if 
we  are  to  protect  our.=;elves  from  threats 
from  without,  then  we  must  maintain  a 
deferu^e  position  second  to  none.  We  can 
only  do  this  if  we  remain  economically 
sound  at  home.  If  we  continue  this  wild 
spending  binge  we  have  embarked  upon 
at  home — money  being  spent  on  eveiT 
conceivable  boondoggle  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive,  we  may  well  destroy 
the  economic  fabric  upon  which  our  na- 
tional security  depends. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
one  of  those  who,  because  of  my  mem- 
bership on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  had  the  privilege  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  White  House  yesterday 
morning.  May  4.  on  a  matter  of  na- 
tional urgency.  There  in  the  East  Room 
we  listened  to  the  request  of  President 
Johnson  for  an  appropriation  of  $700 
million  to  be  made  forthwith  to  support 
the  increased  activities  of  our  armed 
sei-vices  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  his  remarks,  President  Johnson 
emphasized  that  this  was  not  a  routine 
appropriation  but  that  it  was  needed  to 
persist  in  our  efforts  to  halt  Communist 
aggression    in     South     Vietnam.    Our 


President  made  it  plain  that  we  had  an 
irrevocable  commitment  in  Vietnam  and 
that  our  friends  in  the  South  had  been 
attacked  by  Uiose  in  the  North.  He 
pointed  out  we  were  giving  aid  because 
of  our  commitments  to  the  Vietnamese 
people,  became  of  our  principles,  and 
because  of  the  demands  of  national  in- 
terest. He  also  made  it  plain  that  the 
appropriation  was  neces.sary  to  meet 
present  military  requirements. 

As  I  sat  with  fellow  members  of  tiio  six 
committees  representing  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  I  noticed  that  the  President 
enjoyed  the  rapt  attention  of  every  mem- 
ber present.  We  were  all  highly  aware 
of  the  serious  international  situation 
which  made  his  request  necessary. 

President  Johnson  was  careful  to  state 
that  he  did  not  expect  Congress  to  ap- 
prove every  proposal  or  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  but  in  his  concluding  re- 
marks he  did  call  for  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  approval  for  this  appropriation. 
Such  a  vote  of  approval,  he  said,  would 
strengthen  our  country  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  would  amount  to  a  show- 
ing of  national  unity. 

The  unity  for  which  the  President 
asked  Vvas  shown  by  the  immediate  and 
almost  electric  response  of  those  present. 
The  minute  the  President  had  concluded 
his  remarks  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
proposed  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  com- 
mittee forthwith.  This  was  followed 
just  a  few  seconds  later  by  a  similar  an- 
nouncement from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Then 
as  Members  filed  out  of  the  East  Room 
into  the  main  hall  of  the  White  House, 
eveiy  one  of  them  enthusiastically 
pledged  support  as  he  shook  the  hand 
of  the  President. 

Yesterday  afternoon  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  hear  an  additional  briefing  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara.  All  parliamentary  redtape  was 
quickly  cut  by  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  committee  after  we  had  listened  to 
his  presentation  of  the  need  for  these 
funds.  Even  the  matter  of  passing  a 
preliminary  authorization  bill  was  dis- 
pensed with  through  adoption  of  the  un- 
u.sual  procedure  of  waiving  all  rules  so 
that  the  appropriation  could  be  enacted 
in  only  1  day's  time.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  knew  it  had 
the  power  to  hold  up  this  appropriation, 
av.aiting  an  authorization.  But  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  committee 
waived  such  procedural  steps,  at  the  same 
time  hastening  to  emphasize  that  such 
action  does  not  constitute  a  pi'ecedent 
for  future  delil>crations. 

This  prompt  response  to  the  request 
of  our  Commander  in  Chief  should  make 
it  clear  to  all  of  our  enemies,  in  the  only 
kind  of  language  they  understand,  that 
wc  mean  business.  It  should  serve  to 
pass  the  word  along  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  that 
there  is  no  dissension  in  the  United 
States  on  matters  of  national  security, 
and  that  nothing  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  determination  to  continue  on  in 
southeast  Asia 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  was 
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nroud  of  the  action  we  took  yesterday. 
Even  if  I  were  not  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress I  would  be  grateful  to  that  commit- 
tee as  a  citizen  oJ  this  country.  Our  ac- 
tion was  tangible  evidence  that  we  stood 
united  with  our  President  before  the 
vorld  in  joint  determination  that  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Vietnam  must  be 
preserved,  and  that  we  would  not,  even 
for  a  matter  of  hours,  delcy  our  full  sup- 
port of  those  brave  men  in  the  armed 
services  who  are  risking  their  lives  in 

Vietnam. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
regretfully  must  vote  against  this  ap 
propriation.  My  colleagues  can  wel 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  this  decision 
since  one  does  not  casually  oppo.se  a 
request  of  the  President. 

However,  I  must  oppose  this  appro- 
priation, regardless  of  how  few  will  join 
me  not  only  because  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  our  present  policy  in  Vietnam,  but 
because  of  the  way  this  resolution  has 
been  brought  before  us. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  make  it  very  clear 
what  is  involved  here.  This  is  not  an 
appropriation  to  cover  a  sudden  emer- 
gency requirement  for  funds.  The  Presi- 
dent has  stated  he  already  has  the  funds 
available  since  he  can  reallocate  current 
Defense  Department  funds  to  support 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  only  S200 
million  of  the  total  request  of  S700  mil- 
lion will  even  be  spent  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year.  This  resolu- 
tion is  not  an  emergency  request  for 
funds,  but  rather  a  way  of  securing  a 
vote  of  confidence  for  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. The  President  has  stated  that  he 
did  not  want  to  just  reallocate  current 
funds,  because  he  wanted  to  have  the 
Congress  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
it  is  in  complete  support  of  his  Vietnam 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  President  has 
stated,  a  "yes"  vote  means  support  of 
the  Vietnam  policy.  I  cannot  vote  "yes" 
because  I  do  not  support  the  present 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

INCORRECT  BASIS  OF  OVR  POLICY 

I  question  the  very  basis  of  our  new 
policy  in  Vietnam  which  states  that  we 
are  dealing  not  with  a  civil  war,  but  with 
aggression  by  one  country  against 
another.  Let  me  emphasize  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  new  policy  in  Vietnam, 
since  the  extension  of  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam  was  a  very  critical 
change  in  our  policy.  All  the  evidence 
that  has  been  made  available  to  me  indi- 
cates that  the  only  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  situation  is  that  we  are  participating 
on  one  side  of  a  civil  war  in  a  particular 
country.  Our  participation  has  also 
failed  to  win  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  South  Vietnam.  There 
is  very  definitely  involvement  from  out- 
side that  country,  though  we  seem  to  be 
much  more  heavily  committed  there 
than  are  the  North  Vietnamese. 


AGREE    WITH     KENNEDY     ADMINISTR.%TION    VIEW: 
CIVIL     WAR,     NOT     AGGRESSION 

Throughout  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion our  policy  was  to  confine  our  activi- 
ties to  South  Vietnam  because  that  was 
where  the  problem  was  located.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  repeatedly  stated  that 
though  there  was  a  significant  supply  of 
men  and  supplies  to  the  Vietcong  from 
the  North  Vietnamese,  the  essence  of  the 


problem  was  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam.   Our  involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  we  were  asked 
for  assistance  by  the  Crovernment  there 
for  help  in  dealing  with  a  revolution.   We 
agreed  to  support  that  Government  with 
funds,  equipment,  and  military  advisers 
because  we  felt  that  it  was  consistent 
with  our  national  self-interest  to  assist 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Vietcong  rebels.    Our 
entire  policy  was  based  on  the  famous  re- 
port made  by  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  now 
our  Ambassador  in  South  Vietnam,  after 
his   inspection   trip   to   South   Vietnam 
during  1961.    I  must  point  out  that  a  very 
crucial  part  of  the  Taylor  report  was  the 
statement  that  the  civil  war  could  only 
be  won  if  the  proper  social  and  political 
reform.s   were    quickly   implemented    in 
South  Vietnam.     We  felt  that  without 
those  reforms  that  the  South  Vietnam 
Government  would  never  gain  the  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  its  own  popula- 
tion and  that  v.ithout  that  support  no 
amount  of  militaiy  aid  would  ever  be 
successful    in    defeating    the    Vietcong. 
Our  recent  policy  seems  to  completely 
ignore  the  obvious  fact  that  social  and 
political  reforms  are  a  necessary  part  of 
any  Vietnam  policy. 

Recent  pronouncements  of  our  Gov- 
rrnmcnt  have  not  convinced  me  that  the 
ba.sic  analysis  and  policy  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  incorrect.  The  recent 
while  paper  on  Vietnam  which  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  conflict  was  an  example 
of  aggression  and  not  civil  war  was,  for 
the  most  part,  not  based  on  recent 
events.  The  white  paper  was  primarily 
based  on  the  same  events  and  facts  on 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  based 
its  view  that  Vietnam  was  essentially 
a  civil  war. 

bombings:  unsuccessful  means  of  achieving 
negotiations 

I  Vvculd  like  to  comment  on  not  only 
the  analytical  basis  of  our  new  policy, 
but  also  on  the  new  policy  itself  of 
escalating  the  war  by  expanding  it  to 
North  Vietnam.  In  February  we  began 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam  in  specific  acts 
of  retaliations  for  incidents  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  "we  seek  no  wider 
war."  Then  we  shifted  to  saying  that  we 
were  bombing  North  Vietnam  because 
they  were  the  real  enemy  and  that  our 
bombings  would  not  be  restricted  to  re- 
taliation. Now  we  seem  to  be  saying 
that  we  are  bombing  North  Vietnam  in 
order  to  convince  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  they  should  negotiate.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  President's  message  of 
yesterday : 

The  bombing  Is  not  au  end  In  Itself.  Its 
purpose  is  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  day  of 
peace.  And  whenever  it  will  serve  the  in- 
terest of  peace  to  do  so,  we  will  end  it. 

The  President  also  made  the  point 
that  bombing  is  not  a  military  tactic,  but 
instead  a  political  and  diplomatic  tactic : 

For  in  the  long  run,  there  can  be  no  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam. 
We  must  find  the  path  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

But  also  according  to  the  President, 
bombing  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  successful  in  convincing  our  opponent 
to  come  to  the  negotiation  table: 

All  our  Intelligence  is  unanimous  in  this 
one  point,  that  they  see  no  need  for  negotia- 


tions. They  think  they  are  winning  and  they 
have  won  and  why  should  they  sit  down  and 
give  us  something  and  settle  with  us. 

Based  on  the  President's  own  state- 
ments, a  very  good  case  can  be  made  for 
the  view  that  our  current  policy  is  un- 
successful. We  need  a  different  ap- 
proach in  Vietnam. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  current  Vietnam 
policy  is  based  on  an  incorrect  analysis 
of  the  situation  and  for  that  reason,  it 
is  not  working.  We  need  to  explore 
other  methods  of  achieving  our  goals  in 
soutlieast  Asia. 

Let  me  frankly  say  that  I  do  not  have 
any  easy  or  quick  solutions  to  the  Viet- 
nam problem.  Foreign  policy  is  outside 
my  normal  area  of  involvement.  I  am 
taking  this  position  because  I  feel  so 
deeply  that  we  are  quite  wrong  in  Viet- 
nam. So  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
following  are  only  suggestions  or  possi- 
ble alternatives. 

First,  the  Vietnamese  problem  is  surely 
one  in  which  the  United  Nations  could 
play  a  constructive  role.  The  neutral 
and  respected  oflBces  of  the  United  Na- 
tions might  be  helpful  in  arranging 
negotiations.  Further,  the  U.N.  could 
serve  a  useful  role  at  the  time  when  a 
neutral  police  force  may  be  needed  to 
police  any  given  agreement  that  might 
result  from  negotiations. 

Since  our  policy  of  bombing  has  not 
been  successful  in  moving  us  closer  to 
negotiations,  v.e  should  consider  care-  ' 
fully  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son's suggestions  that  we  cease  the  bomb- 
ings so  as  to  provide  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  other  side  would  be  more  likely 
to  agree  to  negotiations.  There  are  few 
historical  precedents  of  nations  involved 
in  military  confiict  commencing  negotia- 
tions without  some  kind  of  limited  cease- 
fire arrangement. 

FULL    PUBLIC    DEE.\TE 

I  fully  agree  with  the  President  that 
his  policy  can  only  be  successful  if  the 
world  believes  it  is  supported  by  Ameri- 
can public  opinion.  This  is  the  real 
reason  for  this  $700  million  request. 
There  is  no  emergency  need  of  funds, 
but  there  does  seem  to  be  some  emer- 
gency to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  American  people  actually  support  the 
President's  policies  in  Vietnam.  In  fact, 
the  procedm-es  we  are  following  today  in 
considering  this  resolution  tend  to  sub- 
vert that  very  purpose.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing normal  procedures,  where  the  is- 
sues involved  in  any  congressional  action 
are  first  discussed  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  then 
fully  debated  on  the  floor,  this  resolution 
is  being  forced  through  the  Congress  in 
an  unprecedented  manner.  The  resolu- 
tion is  scheduled  to  be  voted  on  after 
only  1  hour  of  debate.  Let  me  stress 
again  that  there  is  no  emergency  need 
for  these  funds,  so  why  is  this  resolution 
being  forced  through  without  full  con- 
sideration? Only  when  there  is  full 
consideration  of  an  issue,  does  a  vote  in- 
dicate true  support  of  a  particular  posi- 
tion. This  resolution  does  not  even 
serve  the  elementaiT  purpose  of  airing 
the  issues  involved  so  that  the  American 
people  may  reach  their  own  conclusions. 
Onlv    after   full    discussion   can   public 
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opinion  be  developed  which  can  serve  as 
a  reliable  support  and  basis  for  any  given 
policy  in  such  difficult  times.  A  "forced 
consensus"  can  be  easily  disrupted  by 
even  a  relatively  slight  turn  of  events. 
All  current  public  opinion  polls  seem  to 
indicate  that,  though  the  American  peo- 
ple are  following  their  normal  instincts 
by  following  their  President,  there  never- 
theless exist  grave  doubts  among  a  large 
number  of  concerned  Americans  about 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  If  the  President 
is  to  have  durable  support  for  his  policy, 
there  must  be  full  and  unhampered  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  Houae  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  schedule  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  on  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  so  that  the  entire  country,  in 
the  finest  American  tradition,  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  explore  these  issues. 
Let  us  have  open  hearings  where  the 
best  informed  people  on  all  sides  of  the 
issue  may  testify  ana  have  their  views 
closely  questioned  by  our  expert  col- 
leagues on  the  committee.  After  such  a 
full  and  fair  examination  of  the  facts 
both  the  Congress  and  the  people  might, 
then  have  a  basis  for  supporting  our 
Government's  policy.  We  have  a  great 
need  for  such  full  public  discussion. 
Our  news  media  representatives  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  protesting  for  weeks  that 
they  have  not  been  allowed  to  report  the 
full  story  to  the  American  people,  even 
when  questions  of  security  are  not  in- 
volved. Surely  this  is  a  severe  accusa- 
tion which  must  be  fully  investigated. 

THE    APPROPRWTIONS   RESOLUTION    rrsn.F 

Finally,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  about  the  specifics 
of  the  resolution.  We  are  being  asked 
for  S700  million  that  the  President  ad- 
mits he  does  not  need.  As  my  colleagues 
know.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  drastic 
need  in  our  country  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds:  millions  of  Amer- 
icans live  in  ghettos  and  slums;  children 
are  not  receiving  the  education  they  so 
vitally  need:  millions  of  Americans  are 
without  jobs;  the  water  we  drink  and  the 
air  we  breathe  is  polluted;  our  rural 
areas  are  suffering  with  severe  economic 
problems;  and  whole  regions  of  our 
country,  such  as  Appalachia  and  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes,  are  suffering  chronic 
economic  deprivation;  and  chronic  un- 
employment has  become  a  way  of  life  for 
millions  of  Americans.  The  list  of  our 
unmet  needs  is  a  very  long  one  and  I 
could  go  on  much  longer.  I  leally 
do  not  need  to  itemize  this  list  of  unmet 
needs  or  comment  on  't  since  President 
Johnson  has  spoken  so  eloquently  of 
America  s  needs  in  his  call  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Great  Society  which  would 
fulfill  the  American  dream. 

I  greatly  fear  that  if  we  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  role  and  if  we  intervene  in  every 
place  on  earth  where  activities  occur 
that  we  disapprove,  we  may  soon  have 
to  commit  our  entire  economy  to  accom- 
plishing this  one  end.  Our  vital  inter- 
ests and  our  national  security,  of  course, 
mupt  be  protected.  But  I  fear  that  in 
our  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  prom- 
ise of  political  stability  for  other  na- 
tions, we  will  leave  our  own  great  Nation 
in  a  desperate  plight. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  it  disturbs  me 
greatly  to  have  to  vote  against  my  own 
Administration,  I  am  compelled  to  do  so. 
This  request  of  funds  is  not  "a  routine 
appropriation"  as  the  President  so  cor- 
rectly stated.  It  is  a  vote  on  our  policy 
in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  approve  of  that 
policy  because  I  feel  it  is  based  on  an  in- 
correct analysis  of  the  situation  and  be- 
cause it  is  patently  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  appropriations  bill.  Our 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in  battle  in 
Vietnam  and  these  fimds  are  necessary 
to  support  that  commitment.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that 
I  have  serious  reservations  about  that 
policy,  and  I  do  not  intend  that  my  vote 
bo  taken  as  approval  to  escalate  our 
intervention!.  . 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  insist 
that  an  affirmative  vote  for  this  bill  rep- 
resents an  all-out  endorsement  of  the 
President's  policy  in  Vietnr.m.  As  the 
President's  majority  leader  in  another 
body  said  about  the  vote  on  this  bill,  ac- 
cording to  this  morning's  press: 

Language  by  one  person  does  not  make 
that  language  binding  on  the  other  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

An  appropriations  bill  is  not  the  proper 
instrument  for  testing  an  important  and 
complex  foreign  policy  question  such  as 
Vietnam,  particiUarly  when  only  a  mini- 
mum time  of  1  hour  was  assigned  for 
debate.  If  the  policy  is  to  be  tested  in 
the  Congress,  provision  should  be  made 
for  adequate  consideration  and  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  taken  open 
issue  with  our  Vietnam  policy  because  I 
believe  it  deserves  an  opportunity  for 
hoped-for-results  and  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  I  think  Mr.  John- 
sen  is  trying  sincerely  to  extricate  this 
Nation  from  a  confused  and  difficult  sit- 
uation in  which  we  found  ourselves  when 
he  took  office.  It  was  an  existing  fact 
and  he  is  trying  to  discover  the  best  way 
out. 

The  ^'resident  has  said  that  he  favors 
negotiations  looking  to  a  settlement  of 
the  controversy — "unconditional  negoti- 
ations." He  would  talk  any  time,  any- 
where. Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  other 
side  to  negotiate.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
way  will  be  found  shortly  to  bring  the 
parties  to  the  conference  table  to  nego- 
tiate a  fair  settlement.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
escalation  of  the  conflict  will  serve  to 
stimulate  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  the  debate 
took  an  unfortunate  turn  with  the  as- 
sertion of  several  gentlemen  in  the  mi- 
nority that  dissent  and  disagreement 
should  be  curtailed.  Free  expression 
and  debate  are  the  glory  of  a  democracy 
and  a  demand  for  conformity  is  the  es- 
sence of  a  totalitarian  regime  rather  than 
a  government  such  as  ours.  That  is  why 
I  disagree  with  the  gentlemen  who  took 
issue  with  the  so-called  "teach-ins." 
Americans,  and  this  includes  professors, 
have  a  right  to  express  their  views. 

I  would  remind  the  gentlemen  of  the 
minority  of  the  statements  of  two  illus- 
trious former  members  of  their  party  in 
the  other  body.    In  a  letter  to  a  constit- 
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uent  dated  January  5,  1950,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vandenberg  said: 

Every  foreign  policy  must  be  totally  de- 
bated and  the  "loyal  opposition"  Is  under 
special  obligation  to  see  that  this  occurs. 

On  January  5.  1951,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate,  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
of  Ohio  said  this: 

During  recent  years  a  theory  has  devel- 
oped that  there  shall  be  no  criticism  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration,  that  any 
such  criticism  is  an  attack  on  the  unity  of 
the  N.ition,  that  it  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  and  that  it  sabotages  any  idea  of 
a  bipr.rtisan  foreign  policy  for  the  national 
benefit.  I  venture  to  state  that  this  propo- 
sltion  is  a  fallacy  and  a  very  dangerous  fal- 
l.icy  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
Nntion.  As  I  see  it.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  particularly  Members  of  the  Senate,  have 
a  constitutional  obligation  to  reexamine  con- 
stantly  and  discuss  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  permit  appeals  to  unity 
to  bring  an  end  to  that  criticism,  we  endan- 
ger not  only  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
the  country,  but  even  its  future  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  safeguard 
against  error  in  our  foreign  policy  lies 
in  continuous  discussions  to  find  the 
truth  and  to  develop  the  best  policy.  So 
let  us  have  an  end  to  the  criticism  that 
those  who  take  an  opposite  view  from 
the  majority  are  undermining  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  White  House  meeting  at 
which  time  the  President  made  his  re- 
quest for  the  appropriation  of  $700  mil- 
lion now  before  us. 

While  I  believe  that  a  policy  of  firm- 
ness and  decisive  action  is  essential  to 
our  form  of  government,  I  also  feel  that 
all  the  ramifications  of  the  legislative 
action  before  us  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  in  the  short  time  of  1  horn- 
given  this  body. 

I  realize  that,  even  with  the  latest  in- 
formation made  available  to  Members  of 
Congress,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reach 
complete  agreement  on  an  approach  to 
a  highly  complex  situation.  I  have  al- 
ways been  reluctant  to  take  hasty  action 
on  any  measure  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
port, but  have  been  convinced  by  the 
President's  appeal  that  the  urgency  of 
this  expenditure  involves  a  show  of  na- 
tional unity  to  shorten  the  war  by  making 
early  negotiations  possible. 

I,  therefore,  find  it  most  difficult  to 
make  an  honest  and  personal  evaluation 
of  the  tremendous  significance  of  the 
resolution  before  us,  and  must  rely  on 
the  President's  statements  of  his  dcsii-e 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  will  fully  sup- 
port this  measure.  In  some  cases,  be- 
cause Members  are  in  agreement  with 
its  implicit  policy:  in  others,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  being  placed  in  the 
position  of  denying  the  funds  necessai-y 
to  supply  our  fighting  men  with  the  es- 
sential implements  to  lighten  their  bur- 
den and  shorten  the  time  before  they 
can  return  to  their  loved  ones  at  home. 
The  President  stated  in  his  message  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people : 

I  do  not  ask  complete  approval  for  every 
phase  and  action  of  your  Government.    I  do 
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Bsk  for  prompt  support  of  our  basic  course: 
resistance  to  aggression,  moderation  in  the 
use  of  power,  and  a  constant  search  for 
peace. 

In  lisht  of  this  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  my  vote  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam,  nor  as  a  blank  ap- 
proval of  present  and  future  action  in 
this  hemisphere  or  any  place  else  in  the 
world. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  interest  of  our 
constant  search  for  peace  that  I  cast  my 
vote  with  the  majority  in  the  hope  that 
a  show  of  unity  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  may  open 
the  way  for  ^  quick  settlement  of  the 
conflict  in  southeast  Asia,  giving  the 
Vietnamese  people  the  right  of  self- 
determination  without  external  interfer- 
ence, and  the  freedom  of  living  in  peace. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  the  President's 
request. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  when  called  upon  to  defend 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom, have  always  stood  united  in  their 
determination  to  preserve  these  prin- 
ciples. Now,  once  again,  the  American 
people  are  being  called  upon  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  any  situation  that  poses  a 
threat  to  these  very  principles  and  to 
world  peace. 

The  President  is  asking  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $700  million  to 
meet  increasing  military  requirements 
in  South  Vietnam.  These  additional 
fimds  are  necessary  to  continue  our  as- 
sistance to  this  unhappy  land  that  has 
been  fighting  so  desperately  to  keep  from 
falling  victim  to  Communist  control. 

I  stand  behind  the  President  in  his 
request,  for  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  is  a  matter  of  universal  concern. 
I  know  all  Americans,  too,  wull  once 
again  unite  to  defend  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Congress  acts  today  to  unite  the 
Nation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  5th 
of  May  1965,  undoubtedly  will  be  a  day 
that  I  shall  long  remember  for  the  mental 
and  emotional  experience  I  just  endured. 
Tho  President,  concerned  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  did  not  support  his 
policies  in  Vietnam,  called  upon  the  Con- 
gre.ss  in  an  extraordinary  move  to  gain 
approval  of  his  program  by  asking  for 
$700  million  to  the  end  of  June  30,  1965. 
The  President  by  this  request  asked  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  his  leadership.  It 
was  readily  acknowledged  that  these 
funds  were  not  needed  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  policies  in  Vietnam,  for 
he  has  the  authority  to  use  general  funds 
of  the  Defense  Department,  but  that  he 
chose  this  means  of  asking  for  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  his  leadership  to  carry  this 
to  his  avowed  ends  of  peace  through  ne- 
gotiations w^ithout  conditions. 

I  do  not  need  to  state  my  commitment 
to  peace,  and  my  belief  that  peace  can 
come  to  Vietnam  only  through  the  con- 
ference table.  And  herein  lies  the  con- 
flict that  I  faced  in  this  vote.  While  I 
do  not  agree  with  any  pohcy  of  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  has  consistently 
been  denied  by  the  President  and  all  con- 
cerned that  this  is  in  fact  the  policy  of 


the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Rather,  the  President  has  repeated  sev- 
eral times  in  recent  weeks  that  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  an  uncon- 
ditional negotiation  for  the  peace  and 
stability  of  Vietnam,  and  further  that 
the  strategy  now  being  pursued  by  this 
Government  is  to  seek  this  just  end  to 
hostilities.  With  this  statement  I  can- 
not but  heartily  agree.  Our  disagree- 
ment then,  comes  in  not  knowing  what 
the  peace  is  which  we  want  to  secure, 
nor  how  the  conflict  can  be  stabilized  to 
the  end  that  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion can  be  assured,  and  finally  in  the 
matter  of  the  strategy  to  accomplish 
these  ends  in  the  fastest,  most  expedi- 
tious manner.  And  it  is  here  at  this 
point  that  I  find  myself  in  utter  con- 
fusion. Without  the  facts  and  the  full 
explanation  of  the  strategy  involved, 
which  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  be  re- 
vealed if  the  strategy  is  to  work,  I  can- 
not disagree  with  the  President  purely 
on  the  assumption  that  my  analysis  is 
superior  to  his  judgment.  Facing  tliis 
dilemma.  I  am  asked  by  the  President 
to  express  my  confidence  that  the  ways 
in  which  he  seeks  to  end  this  conflict  by 
negotiation  can  best  be  achieved  by  the 
methods  and  plans  that  he  has  laid. 

Had  the  President  never  stated  that  he 
was  pursuing  a  course  which  he  per- 
sonally beheved  would  permit  the  earliest 
possible  convening  of  negotiations,  I 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  vot€  against 
his  actions  thus  far.  But  in  the  context 
of  his  avowed  pm-poses,  I  believed  that 
he  was  entitled  to  pursue  his  course  with 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  as  cast  by  my  vote  as  one  of  its 
Representatives. 

Further  the  President  has  stated  to  the 
Congress  that  without  its  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence,  his  actions  are  subject 
to  the  interpretation  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  as  not  having  the  full 
support  of  the  American  people.  He  has 
explained  that  his  hand  would  be  weak- 
ened in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  parties 
to  the  conference  table.  His  case  is 
irrefutable.  Any  leader  without  the  sup- 
port of  his  people  cannot  display  the 
resolution  and  conviction  that  this  kind 
of  crisis  demands. 

And  so,  though  I  am  first  and  foremost 
committed  to  the  cause  of  peace,  I  cast 
my  vote  in  support  of  the  President;  that 
I  do  in  fact  believe  his  intent  to  seek  a 
negotiated  peace  in  Vietnam.  As  an 
elected  representative  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii  I  could  not  let  my  feelings  as  an 
individual  outweigh  my  responsibilities 
at  this  point,  and  so  I  had  to  say  to  the 
President  that  we  of  Hawaii  do  have  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity  and  sincerity  to 
achieve  the  ends  of  peace  by  means  of 
negotiations. 

The  President  said  to  the  Congress  in 
his  Mr.y  4  message: 

For,  in  the  long  run,  there  can  be  no  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  problems  of  Vietnam. 
We  must  And  the  path  to  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Time  and  time  again  we  have  worked 
to  open  that  path.  We  are  still  ready  to  talk, 
without  conditions,  to  any  government.  We 
will  go  anywhere,  discuss  any  subject,  listen 
to  any  F>oint  of  view  In  the  interests  of  a 
peaceful  solution. 

This  was  the  ba^is  of  my  vote  of 
confidence. 


The  CHAIRMAN.     All  time   has  ex- 
pired.   The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  447 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,. for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  namely: 

DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE 

Emergency  Fund,  Southeast  Asia 
For  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
such  action  is  necessary  in  connection  with 
military  activities  in  southeast  A§ia,  to  any 
appropriation  available  to  the  Department  of 
Dsfense  for  military  functions,  to  be  merged 
with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  for  the  same  time  period  as  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred,  $700,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  transfers  under  this  author- 
ity m?y  be  made,  and  funds  utilized,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  412  of  Public  Law  86-149.  as 
amended.  10  U.S.C.  4774(d),  10  U.S.C.  9774 
(d),and41U.S.C.  12. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
grave  doubts  about  the  rightness  of  what 
we  propose  to  do  here  today.  I  do  not 
say  this  lightly  and  without  having 
weighed  it  long  in  my  heart.  But  I 
know,  as  all  of  you  know,  and  as  the 
President  knows,  that  what  we  are  ap- 
proving here  is  not  merely  a  routine  re- 
quest for  S700  million  to  meet  the  tempo- 
rary needs  of  the  Defense  Department. 
What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  is  to  ap- 
prove the  policy  and  the  actions  of  the 
administration  in  waging  war  in  Viet- 
nam, in  the  name  of  the  American 
people. 

This  I  cannot  do. 

I  understand  the  problem  which  faces 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  that  he  seeks  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
in  all  the  world  as  sincerely  as  any  man 
in  our  Nation.  I  know  that  he  did  not 
create  the  problem  which  he  faces 
there — but  that  he  must  create  the  solu- 
tion for  it.  And  I  pray  for  his  success 
in  finding  that  solution,  as  every  Amer- 
ican should  pray  for  it. 

But  in  all  good  conscience,  I  must  say 
to  him:  Mr.  President,  you  are  on  the 
wrong  path.  You  are  gambling  the  wel- 
fare— yes,  even  the  existence — of  the 
United  States  on  an  illusion — the  illusion 
that  liberty,  democracy,  and  the  peace 
of  manland  can  be  v.on  by  the  slaughter 
of  peasants  in  Vietnam — the  illusion  that 
communism  can  be  defeated  by  the  pow- 
er of  militaiT  force  alone,  regardless  of 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  that  force  operates. 

Because  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  demands  that  we  fight  only 
just  wars,  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  and  our  role  in  that 
situation,  have  been  systematically 
twisted  to  show  only  that  which  justifies 
our  actions.  It  is  clear  that  in  1954  nei- 
ther the  Government  nor  the  people  of 
what  is  now  South  Vietnam  wanted  a 
divided  country.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  reunited  country 
by  means  of  free  elections  to  be  held  in 
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1956.  elections  to  be  held  under  interna- 
tional supervision,  to  insure  that  they 
would  be  devoid  of  ten-or  and  coercion. 
It  is  clear  that  the  United  States.  Brit- 
ain, and  France  recommended  the  car- 
rying; out  of  such  elections  to  South 
Vietnam  a  year  after  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, in  July  of  1955.  and  that  this 
recommendation  was  rejected  by  Pi-e- 
mier  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  And  it  was  Diem's 
rubberstamp  Assembly,  in  March  of  1956, 
which  notified  the  SEATO  Council  that 
it  did  not  consider  the  Geneva  Indo- 
china annistice  terms  bindinij  on  South 
Vietnam. 

This  unilateral  abrogation  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  by  South  Vietnam, 
an  abrogation  not  supported  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  Western  Power, 
yet  an  abrogation  which  was  allov.ed  to 
stand  almost  without  comment,  and  cer- 
tainly without  effort  to  correct,  is  at  the 
root  of  the  problem  which  faces  the  Presi- 
dent today.  There  was  no  Vletcong  ter- 
rorism at  that  time — there  was  no  thi-eat 
of  invasion.  The  fact  is  that  North 
Vietnam  had  just  announced  the  de- 
mobilization of  another  30,000  men, 
bringing  its  forces  to  80.000  less  than 
were  under  arms  in  1954.  The  North  was 
as  anxious  as  South  Vietnam  to  rebuild 
from  the  ravages  wrought  by  15  years  of 
war. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  the  United 
States  and  President  Elsenhower  ac- 
cepted the  Geneva  agreements  in  good 
faith,  despite  vocal  critics  from  both 
political  parties.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  the  view  of  the  President  then  that 
the  2-year  waiting  period,  prior  to  the 
reunification  election,  and  the  provision 
for  international  supervision,  provided  at 
least  a  fighting  chance  to  reunite  Viet- 
nam as  a  democratic  country.  And  the 
President  defended  his  action  in  sup- 
porting that  fighting  chance  as  the  best 
arrangement  that  could  be  made  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
clear  then,  as  it  is  now.  It  was  expressed 
in  a  declaration  made  in  Washington  on 
June  29,  1954,  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided  against 
their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek  to  achieve 
unity  through  free  elections  supervised  by 
the  United  Nations  to  insure  that  they  are 
conducted  fairly. 

And  a  year  later  Eisenhower  said,  with 
regard  to  Germany, 

The  division  of  Germany  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  any  argument  based  on  boundaries 
or  lang:uage  or  racial  origin.  The  domina- 
tion of  captive  countries  cannot  longer  be 
justified  by  any  claim  that  this  is  needed  for 
purposes  of  security. 

And  yet  today  the  President  is  forced 
to  defend  a  policy  of  maintaining  a  sepa- 
rate South  Vietnamese  state  on  exactly 
that  claim — the  claim  that  it  is  needed 
for  our  .security. 

There  is  no  information  available  to 
me  to  indicate  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  regard  themselves  as  a  separate 
nation,  or  desire  to  be  a  separate  nation. 
'•  here  is  no  information  available  to  me 
which  would  indicate  that  the  small 
c  i'lue  which  claim.s  to  be  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  is  in  fact  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  abundantly  clear  that  this  small  group. 


from  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  down  to  Dr.  Phan 
Huy  Quat  and  the  collection  of  generals 
who  currently  run  the  countiy,  have 
been  hand-picked  favorites  of  a  foreign 
power,  from  Japan,  to  France,  to  the 
United  States  and  that  f  r  the  past  dozen 
years  or  more  they  have  been  constituted 
an  elite  class  from  the  largesse  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  his  AID  dollars. 

And  so  the  President  says  that  we  are 
there  "becau.se  v»e  have  a  promi.se  to 
keep."  And  I  say  that  we  are  there  be- 
cause of  a  promise  that  was  not  kept— a 
promise  of  peace  from  the  enforcement 
of  the  Geneva  agreements. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  many  other 
phases  of  this  problem  where  our  course 
has  been  painted  all  white — with  no 
black  or  gray — where  our  policies  have 
been  uniformly  presented  as  placing  the 
United  States  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is  the 
ca5e. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  we  are  in 
truth  strengthening  democracy  in  the 
world,  or  weakening  the  spread  of  com- 
muni.sm  by  our  action  in  Vietnam.  I 
am,  in  fact,  afraid  that  just  the  opposite 
may  be  happenintr.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
small  countries  of  Asia,  and  of  the  world, 
whose  will  to  resist  we  are  supposed  to 
be  strengthening  by  our  resolve  in  Viet- 
nam, may  not  well  feel  that  they  would 
be  better  off  without  the  United  States. 
This  has  happened  already  in  more  than 
one  country. 

But  I  can  say  to  the  President  that  he 
has  my  wholehearted  support  in  his 
search  for  "the  path  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment." It  is,  as  he  says,  "the  only  path 
for  reasonable  men."  So  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  nature  of  such 
a  settlement. 

The  President  has  already  stated: 

Peace  In  southeast  Asia  demands  an  in- 
dependent South  Vietnam — securely  guar- 
anteed and  able  to  shape  its  own  relation- 
ships to  all  others — free  from  outside  inter- 
ference— tied  to  no  alliance — a  military  base 
for  no  other  country.  These  are  the  essen- 
tials of  any  final  settlement. 

And  in  ti-uth  they  are.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say,  let  us  explore  what  we  mean 
by  such  a  settlement,  explore  it  for  all 
the  people  of  this  country  to  discuss, 
build  support  for  this  peace  in  the  same 
way.  and  with  the  same  superlative  skill, 
that  you  have  built  support  for  this  re- 
quest for  $700  million  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

Let  us  begin  by  pledging  ourselves  un- 
ea.uivocally  to  support  the  basic  prop- 
ositions of  democracy  in  a  Vietnam  at 
last  free  from  war.  Let  us  spell  it  out 
in  simple  tcnns. 

First.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam 
shall  control  their  own  goverrunent. 

Second.  Evei-y  qualified  citizen  shall  be 
allowed  to  participate  freely  in  elections, 
and  in  government  ofBce. 

Third.  The  Goverrunent  shall  not  per- 
mit any  individual  or  collective  reprisals 
against  persons  who  have  collaborated  in 
any  way  with  one  of  the  parties  during 
the  war,  or  against  members  of  such 
person-s'  families. 

Fourth.  A  basic  constitutional  form  of 
government  shall  be  adopted  within  a 
reasonable  time,  subject  to  approval  of 
the  people. 


Fifth.  Elections  shall  be  held,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Since  none  of  these  basic  ingredients 
of  democracy  are  likely  to  exist  in  the 
near  future  without  secure  guarantees, 
as  the  President  has  said,  let  us  unequiv- 
ocally spell  out  the  guarantees  also.  Let 
us  pledge  ourselves  to  support  a  major 
international  peacekeeping  force,  under 
U.N.  ausoiccs,  mandated  to  uphold  order 
and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  And  let  us  make  clear 
our  complete  willingness  to  withdraw  all 
U.S.  forces  as  the  international  peace- 
keeping force  takes  its  place. 

Let  us  stir  the  hope  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world  by  our  v.illingness  to 
consider  new  and  promising  metliods  of 
l^eacekeeping,  as  we  have  tried  new  and 
promisinfr  methods  of  v.  arniaking.  Cer- 
tainly let  us  suggest  a  peacekeeping 
foice  largely  of  Asiatics,  and  including 
both  Communist  and  non-Communist 
nations.  At  this  period  of  crisis  in  the 
peacekeeping  role  of  the  U.N..  it  is  vi- 
tally important  to  create  and  use  every 
opportunity  to  expand  and  strengthen 
this  essential  function.  And  the  circum- 
stances in  Vietnam  hold  promise  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  might  see  her  participation 
in  a  broad  peacekeeping  operation  as  a 
way  out  of  a  very  difficult  .situation  that 
she  now  finds  herself  in  with  regard  to 
China  and  North  Vietnam.  If  such  is 
the  case,  her  participation  might  pio- 
vide  the  necessaiy  assurances  to  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam  that  their 
interests  would  be  protected,  and  allow 
them,  as  well  as  us,  some  face  saving  in 
a  difficult  situation. 

Let  us  suggest  that  this  peacekeeping 
force  police  the  boundaries  of  North 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  and  use 
this  mechanism  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing for  Cambodia's  often  sought  guar- 
antees of  neutralization,  and  for  the  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  1962  Con- 
vention on  the  Neutralization  of  Laos'. 
Both  of  the.se  propo.sitions  have  had  the 
support  of  the  U.S.SJl.  in  the  past,  as  a 
means  of  counteracting  the  spreading 
influence  of  Communist  China.  If  we 
are  truly  successful  in  such  peacekeep- 
ing we  will  have  opened  the  door  to  the 
demilitarization  of  all  of  Indochina,  to 
the  creation  of  a  true  "zone  of  peace"  in 
the  world,  one  in  which  the  work  of  re- 
construction and  economic  development 
can  move  forward  without  the  psycho- 
logical burden  of  fear,  and  without  the 
economic  burden  of  large  standing 
armies  and  military  expenditures. 

The  success  of  such  an  experiment 
would  bring  to  the  world  a  ray  of  hope 
never  before  visible,  the  hope  that  grad- 
ually out  of  this  world  burdened  by  the 
threats  and  pressures  of  war  some  small 
islands  of  peace  could  be  created,  and  as 
this  hope  proved  justified,  other  troubled 
areas  of  the  world,  in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  South  America,  would  look  with 
favor  on  a  similar  pattern. 

The  personnel  of  a  peacekeeping  force 
could  do  much  to  win  acceptance  of  their 
presence  by  engaging  In  large-scale  re- 
construction and  the  repair  of  the 
damage  wrought  by  war — they  could,  in 
truth,  constitute  an  international  peace 
corps.     The   peacekeeping   force   could 
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help  supply  trained  personnel  to  expedite 
the  more  rapid  development  of  the 
Mekong  River  project,  a  project  already 
widely  accepted  by  the  various  nations 
of  the  area  as  their  most  important  de- 
vel^ipment  project,  and  one  which  the 
President  has  already  pledged  himself  to 
.•support. 

I  say  to  the  President  that  all  these 
things  and  more  are  po.ssible,  if  only  we 
devote  ourselves  to  the  true  implementa- 
tion of  the  .secure  guarantees  that  he  has 
called  for,  with  the  same  energy  we  devote 
to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that  you 
want  a  South  Vietnam  "able  to  shape  its 
own  relationships  to  all  others."  Let 
us  likewise  spell  that  out.  Let  us  make 
clear  that  South  Vietnam  may  reunite 
with  North  Vietnam  if  its  citizens  freely 
choose  to  do  so.  Let  us  not  say  one  thing 
at  one  time  and  for  one  country,  and 
another  thing  at  another  time  and  for 
another  country.  We  weaken  America 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  when  we  do  this. 
And  certainly,  during  such  time  as 
there  are  two  Vietnams,  let  us  make 
clear  the  right  of  the  two  to  engage  in 
such  trade  and  commerce  as  are  in  their 
own  economic  self-interest. 

And  if  you  truly  mean  that  South 
Vietnam  should  be  "free  from  outside 
interference;  tied  to  no  allowance:  a  mil- 
itary base  for  no  other  country,"  let  us 
make  that  clear  also.  Let  us  pledge  our- 
selves that  our  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  on  a  multina- 
tional basis,  or  through  the  World  Bank, 
not  on  a  bilateral  basis.  We  only  delude 
ourselves  if  we  think  that  our  almost 
complete  support  of  the  budget  of  South 
Vietnam  on  a  bilateral  basis  does  not 
constitute  "outside  interference."  Let 
us  recognize  that  the  protocol  status  of 
South  Vietnam  under  the  SEATO  Treaty 
ties  her  to  an  alliance,  and  that  those 
ties  should  be  cut.  Let  us  pledge  the 
removal  of  those  military  bases  we  have 
maintained  over  the  years,  possibly  of- 
fering to  convert  them  to  hospitals  or 
universities  at  the  same  time  as  we  de- 
part. 

The  President  has  dropped  the  hint 
that  perhaps  the  situation  is  changing 
for  the  better  in  Vietnam— that  perhaps 
he  will  be  able  to  find  a  spirit  of  negoti- 
ation in  those  whom  we  now  fight. 

I  say  to  the  President,  cultivate  that 
spirit  with  all  your  great  power;  spell  out 
the  type  of  program  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing, for  all  the  world  to  hear;  order  a 
halt  to  the  bombing  of  Vietnam  for  a 
limited  period  of  time;  indicate  your 
willingness  to  accept  a  "cease-fire"  ar- 
rangement; provide  some  honorable  basis 
on  which  the  Vietcong  may  participate 
in  the  discussions  leading  to  peace  in 
that  war-torn  land. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that  you 
"will  never  be  second  in  the  search  for 
such  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam." 
I  beg  you  to  consider  what  I  am  saying 
here,  for  I  know  that  with  your  vision 
and  desire  for  peace  you  can  do  far  more 
than  what  I  am  supporting.  And  when 
you  come  to  the  Congress  with  a  request 
for  $700  million  for  such  a  program,  a 
program  that  points  toward  the  goal  of 
a  world  free  from  war,  you  will  find  me 
fighting  for  It. 


If  you  are  not  successful,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  your  search  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement on  Vietnam,  then  our  future  is 
indeed  bleak.  The  Vietnamese  people, 
oppressed  by  25  years  of  bloodshed,  will 
suffer  even  more  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Even  w'orse,  if  the  attitudes  of  the 
great  nations — the  attitudes  which  have 
produced  this  war — are  not  radically  al- 
tered, then  we  face  no  peace  in  the  life- 
time of  anyone  now  living.  Small  wars 
around  the  fringes  of  the  Asian  Conti- 
nent, and  in  other  places,  will  continue. 
Massive  land  wars  on  the  Asian  Conti- 
nent will  be  an  increasing  possibility. 
Nuclear  exchanges  in  a  world  of  nuclear 
proliferation  will  be  inevitable  under 
these  circumstances.  Stability  will  be 
enforced  by  totaUtarian  methods  in  a 
world  of  the  "garrison  state."  Years  of 
hopeless  frustration  by  the  peoples  on 
both  sides  will  lead  to  increased  pressure 
for  a  "final  victory"  over  the  other.  And 
this  "final  victory"  may  be  the  end  of 
civilized  life  on  earth. 
This  must  not  happen,  Mr.  President. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  close 
in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  is  rec- 
ognized for  approximately  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  offer  just  a  few  thoughts 
as  to  where  I  think  this  debate  has  gone 
and  should  go.     I  think  it  is  regrettable 
that  in  the  past  months  we  have  had  very 
little  opportunity  for  full-fledged  debate 
on  foreign  affairs  and  the  world  interests 
of  the  United  States.     I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  today's  debate  included 
no  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  other  than  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  FMr.  Frelinghtjysen]. 
I  think  we  all.  both  in  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public,  have  been  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy  of  silence  on  this  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  sought  this  resolution 
because  he  feels  that  there  had  to  be 
notice  given  to  the  world  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  supported  his  conduct  in  the 
Executive  Office,  warrants  our  support 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution.   However,  I  would  like  it  to  be 
imderstood  that  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  full-fledged  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I  think  that  the  President  desen-es 
the  support  of  the  American  people  and 
that  the  American  people  themselves  de- 
serve an  opportunity  to  hear  their  repre- 
sentatives, not  in  an  hour's  debate,  but 
a  debate  of  many  hours,  many  days,  and 
many  nights,  so  that  all  of  these  issues 
can  be  decided. 


In  lieu  of  that  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
no  alternative  other  than  to  support  the 
President's  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
LMr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  one  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Vietnam,  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
His  indictment  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam was,  if  not  wholly  irresponsible, 
then  certainly  inaccurate. 

He  mentioned  that  the  United  States 
is  conducting  a  slaughter  of  civilians  in 
Vietnam.  Our  committee  has  full  access 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam.  Let 
me  unequivocally  state  that  the  gentle- 
man is  incorrect. 

Any  war  is  a  dreadful  business,  but  I 
think  never  in  our  Nation's  history,  has 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  Government  ever  been  more  con- 
cerned about  targets  and  casualties.  It 
is  the  expressed  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  the  targets  selected  for  our 
strikes  are  not  inhabited  by  civilians,  and 
w-e  go  to  great  length  to  insure  against 
unnecessary  casualties.  I  might  add 
that  I  heard  no  mention  of  the  atrocities 
inflicted  on  helpless  civilians  by  the 
Communists. 

The  factual  conclusion  that  must  be 
drawn  is  that  in  Vietnam  today  we  are 
not  trjing  to  slaughter  civilians  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  would  have  us 
believe.  What  we  are  trj'ing  to  prevent 
is  the  slaughter  of  freedom  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  also  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
And  that  is  the  very  basis  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  appropriation  request. 

And  so  the  best  way  to  prevent  the 
slaughter  of  freedom  is  to  support  this 
resolution.  I  strongly  hope  that  this  is 
what  the  House  will  do  and  do  so 
unanimously. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  enough  al- 
lowed time  to  give  a  more  detailed  re- 
ply, but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
time  to  have  confidence  in  our  President 
and  faith  in  our  Nation. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RY.^N]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green  1.  . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, i  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  tliere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mi-s   GREEN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, cloaked  in  the  disguise  of  a  mili- 
tary appropriation  bill,  this  House  was 
asked  to  approve,  and  did  approve,  this 
Government's  policy  of  escalaung  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia.     Six  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  dissented. 

Since  it  is  conceded  by  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  President,  that  the  $700  mil- 
lion was  not  the  issue  at  hand,  then  at  a 
minimum.  sureUv.  in  this  bod^v  which  the 
Speaker  refers  to  as  the  greatest  de- 
liberative bodv  in  the  world,  there  should 
be  full  discussion  of  what  this  resolution 
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k-d  and  revolt 
^e  maintain  in 
jest  to  believe 


mean  while  there  is  still  time,  hope- 
.>■.  to  resolve  these  tragic  affairs  be- 
fore we  bring  down  upon  our  heads  the 
u  rath  of  the  world  and  shatter  the  frail 
edifice  of  world  peace. 

To  my  co!leagues  and  mj'  constituents 
I  want  to  say  that  for  many,  many 
months  nov.-  I  have  searched  for  every 
possible  excuse  to  support  my  Govern- 
ment in  the  policies  it  is  pursuing  in 
Vietnam — and  I  have  supported  it.  In 
spite  of  the  shaky  logic  of  the  "domino" 
theoiT.  I  have  done  my  very  best  to  be- 
lieve in  ir:  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  been  sub- 
jected to  one  unpopular  and  unstable 
dictatorship  after  another.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  believe  we  are  defending  their 
freedom;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  violated  the  Geneva  accords.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  believe  this  was  justified 
becaase  the  North  Vietnamese  did  also. 
even  thouc:h  I  know  that  two  wrongs  do 
not  make  a  ri?:ht:  in  spitp  of  one  humili- 
.if.mg  military  defeat  after  another.  I 
have  done  by  best  to  believe  all  the  opti- 
mistic reports  about  our  really  winning 
the  v/ar  over  there:  in  sp\e  of  all  the  tvi 
dence  of  internal  discc 
against  the  governments 
power,  I  have  done  my' 
this  is  what  the  Vietnamese  people  really 
want  us  to  do — but.  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
credibility  simply  will  not  stretch — and 
it  is  that  somehow  hy  \va?in?;  a  wider  war 
we  pm-sue  a  policy  of  peace. 

This  vote  represented,  in  my  opinion, 
a  vote  for  that  delusion.  It  could  not 
have  been  a  vote  for  S700  mniion.  for  the 
Pres'dent  himself  sa-d  this  ^as  available 
in  any  ra.se.  It  cculd  not  have  been  a 
vote  to  .show  cur  united  determination 
to  halt  Communist  agsression,  for  if 
more  than  a  decade  of  effort,  more  than 
400  American  lives,  more  than  S3  billion 
expended  does  not  show  this,  then  how 
can  S700  million  demonstrate  it? 

One  of  the  things  the  vote  could  mean, 
thouc'h.  is  what  in  fact  everyone  knows 
it  v.-iil  be  interpreted  to  mean,  and  that 
is  conrressional  approval  for  the  con- 
tinued bcmbinis  of  North  Vietnam  and 
commitment  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  American  troops  to  a  war  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  which  has  been  questioned 
inside  and  outside  this  Nation  by  citizens 
and  friends  of  unimpeachable  loyalty.  I 
think  it  also  clearly  means  the  relin- 
quishment by  Con?ress  of  its  constitu- 
tional authority  to  declare  war.  for  if 
the  Prcsidrnt  can  direct  bombing  raids 
on  North  Vietnam  by  simple  Executive 
fiat,  why  can  he  not  direct  similar  ac- 
tion against  any  other  nation  at  any 
other  time?  Why  bother  to  ask?  Once 
the  bomb  is  dropped,  it  can  always  be 
pointed  out  that  rightly  or  wrongly — 
legally  or  illegally— we  are  in  a  war  and 
that  American  lives  are  at  stake  and  that 
It  would  be  disloyal  to  not  approve  funds 
for  the  war. 

I  cannot  in  Rood  conscience  lend  my- 
self to  that  kind  of  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional power,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  a  course  of  action  which  I  be- 
lieve will  only  reap  at  best,  decades  of 
hostility,  enemlty,  and  distrust  of  my 
countrymen  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  or,  at 
worst,  utter  catastrophe  for  my  Nation 
and  the  world. 


Yet  but  an  hour  and  a  half  debate  was 
allotted  for  discussion  of  a  measure 
which  profoundly  affects  the  future  of 
our  country  and  the  world,  and  less  than 
15  minutes  of  that  time  was  given  to 
those  who  might  have  reservations,  who 
might  have  questions,  who  might  dis- 
agree. I  find  it  impossible  to  under- 
stand why  an  admittedly  unneces.sai-y 
appropriarion  request  need  be  mantled  in 
a  cloak  of  int-oncy  and  secret  meaning, 
with  full,  free,  and  frank  discussion  of 
its  merits  denied. 

The  high  point  of  these  whole  im- 
plausible proceedings  was  the  speech  of 
one  of  my  colleagues  who,  in  one  breath, 
demanded  withdrawal  of  Government 
funds  to  an  educational  project,  because 
some  of  the  participants  criticized  ad- 
ministration policy  in  Vietnam  and  then, 
in  tlie  next  breath,  he  admiringly  quotes 
Senator   Vandenberg's  statement   that: 

Evpry  lorelgn  poUcy  must  be  totnUy  de- 
bated, and  the  loy.il  opposition  Is  under 
special  obligation  to  see  that  this  occurs. 

And  this  in  the  context  of  demanding 
for  him.seif  and  others  of  the  minority 
party  a  voice  in  foreign  policy  decisions. 
His  exact  quote  is; 

Tiiese  teach-ins  are  a  protest  against  the 
national  policy  of  our  country.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  have  Individuals  conduct- 
ing these  teach-ins  and  acting  as  leaders  in 
these  groxips,  that  it  is  not  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  national  security  of  our  coun- 
try for  our  Government  to  subsidize  this 
kind  of  operation  by  fin.'<.ncing  projects  in 
which  the^e  same  people  play  a  prominent 
role. 

I  can  see  we  are  r.ll  going  to  have  an 
absorbing  year  if  we  fellow  the  advice 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  mak- 
ivm  certain  we  do  not  subsidize  free  in- 
quiiy.  but  only  subsidize  thought  control. 

And  yet.  I  wonder  if  any  policy,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  which  its  supporters 
here  in  this  House  are  unwilling  to  risk 
to  the  judgment  of  free  and  inquiring 
minds  can  prove  anything  except  on  the 
part  of  its  advocates,  an  abysmal  lack  of 
confidence  in  its  strength.  Surely  a  pol- 
icy in  which  one  believes  deeply  can 
stand  examination  and  discussion. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairaian.  the  res- 
olution before  the  House  makes  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $700  million 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  mili- 
tary activities  in  southeast  Asia. 

It  is  clear  from  the  committee  report 
and  from  the  debate  that  this  appro- 
priation is  not  necessary  for  the  support 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  report  states: 

SecUons  512  and  536  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1965,  contain  language  which 
has  been  carried  in  the  bUl  for  several  years 
making  certain  additional  funding  Imme- 
diately available  without  further  action  by 
the  Congress. 

The  authorities  in  existing  law  could  have 
been  utilized  in  lieu  of  the  proposed  appro- 
priation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon],  said 
earlier  that  within  the  framework  of 
present  authorities  "it  wasn't  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  action"  and  that  the 
President  "could  have  transferred  funds 
and  taken  other  actions  necessary." 


The  New  York  Times  also  reported  to- 
day that  the  administration  could  have 
obtained  the  money  by  transferring 
funds  within  the  Defense  Department. 
Although  the  request  is  for  $700  million 
for  the  2  remaining  months  in  this  fi.scal 
year,  the  administration  contemplates 
u.sing  but  $200  million.  Why  then  should 
the  request  be  for  $700  million? 

This  resolution  is  not  a  typical  appro- 
priation. Clearly  the  money  is  not  the 
question. 

The  basic  issue  is  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. The  resolution  in  effect  seeks  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  new  jiolicy 
which  is  a  departure  from  the  previous 
policy  of  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
fight  their  own  war.  The  United  States 
i.>  now  fighting  the  war  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  We  are  not  only  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam  but  have  carried  the 
war  to  North  Vietnam.  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  the  fact  that  today  we 
are  in  a  war  in  southeast  Asia.  We  aie 
in  a  war  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
Under  the  Constitution  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war.  If  war  were  de- 
clared by  Congress,  the  situation  might 
be  different. 

The  resolution  of  last  August  did  not 
contemplate  the  new  policy  in  South 
Vietnam.  Before  that  resolution  was 
adopted  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  debate  made  it  clear  that  the 
resolution  was  an  amrmation  of  the  then 
existing  policy. 

Senator  Fulbright.  in  making  the  leg- 
islative history  of  that  resolution,  had  the 
following   exchange   with   Senator  Mc- 

GOVEKN ; 

Senator  McGovcnN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
there  Is  any  danger  In  this  resolution  that 
we  may  be  surrendering  to  General  Khanh's 
position  as  to  where  the  war  should  be 
fought?  (General  Khanh  had  advocated  at- 
tacking North  Vietnam.) 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  danger  of  that.  •  •  •  I  do  not  think 
the  policy  that  the  war  be  confined  to  South 
Vietnam  has  changed.  I  think  it  is  still  the 
policy.     I  think  It  Is  the  corect  one. 

Later  in  the  debate.  Senator  Brewster 
asked : 

So  my  question  Is  whether  there  Is  any- 
thing in  the  resolution  which  would  author- 
ize or  recommend  or  approve  the  landing  of 
large  American  armies  In  Vietnam  or  In 
China. 

Senator  Fulbright  replied: 

There  is  nothing  In  the  resolution,  as  I 
read  It,  that  contemplates  it. 

Senator  Fulbright  during  the  debate 
also  said: 

o  I  personally  feel  it  would  be  very  unwLse 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land 
Army  on  the  Asian  Continent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  the  new 
policy  pursued  in  Vietnam  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  resolution  of  last  Au- 
gust. Congress  is  now  being  asked  to 
approve  of  the  new  policy.  Continued  es- 
calation of  the  war  may  well  lead  to  a 
Korea-type  involvement. 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  not 
simply  a  case  of  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam.  There  is  no  doubt  that  North 
Vietnam  is  aiding  the  guerrillas  in  the 
south.  This  fight,  however,  is  also  an 
internal  struggle  which  has  been  created 
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in  part  because  of  the  social  and  political 
conditions  within  South  Vietnam.  In 
short,  it  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  mili- 
tary effort.  The  response  to  the  threat 
in  Vietnam  has  been  overwhelmingly 
military  as  was  the  response  of  the 
French  in  Indochina  and  Algeria.  The 
population  in  the  countryside  does  not 
.support  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam; and  it  is  not  a  stable  government. 
We  cannot  bomb  people  into  democracy, 
nor  can  we  bomb  people  into  negotia- 
tions. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  must  be 
brought  to  the  conference  table.  Plans 
should  be  formulated  for  the  entire 
southeast  Asia  region  in  order  to  achieve 
for  that  underdeveloped  area  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  I  spelled  out  possible 
approaches  in  my  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  February  24,  1965.  and 
June  10.  1964.  We  must  confront  the 
real  issues— poverty,  hunger,  disease- 
in  southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world.  Our  power 
should  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  vm- 
derdeveloped  peoples.  It  is  naive  and 
inhiunane  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  withdraw  from  the  world.  Neo- 
isolationism  is  not  the  answer.  But  nei- 
ther is  mihtary  might. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  in  which  the 
United  States  relates  to  the  underdevel- 
oped world  and  the  social,  political,  and 
military  revolutions  in  that  world  is  the 
real  question.  Escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  increases  our  reliance  on  mili- 
tary might  instead  of  international  co- 
operation and  economic  development.  It 
is  time  to  reassess  our  policy  and  to  start 
a  real  effort  to  negotiate  an  honorable, 
diplomatic  resolution  of  the  problem  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
FordI. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  indicated  earlier,  I  hope  very 
much  that  this  resolution  is  unanimously 
supported.  I  might  add  that  it  disturbs 
me  to  see  in  some  areas  of  our  country, 
on  some  occasions,  some  well  intentioned 
people,  I  assume,  carrying  placards, 
"Why  Die  for  Vietnam?"  This,  I  think, 
could  lead  to  a  miscalculation  by  the 
enemy  of  the  firmness  of  our  policy  and 
the  unanimity  of  our  people.  It  brings 
back,  perhaps,  the  memories  of  those 
placard  carriers  in  the  1930's  who  car- 
ried placards  reading,  "Why  Die  for  Dan- 
zig?" "Why  Die  for  the  Sudetenland?" 
The  people  who  carried  those  placards 
30  years  ago  planted  the  seeds  of  Buch- 
enwald  and  Belsen.  And  so  I  say  to  you 
that  we  should  caution  those  who  dissent 
from  the  policy  of  the  President:  "Do 
not  do  in  1965  what  some  did  in  the  late 
1930's  to  encourage  the  enemy  and  mis- 
lead him  to  miscalculate  where  we  stand 
in  this  crisis." 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  be  unani- 
mous. I  hope  our  citizens  throughout 
the  country  will  join  with  us.  If  not  we 
should  caution  those  who  dissent,  to  be 
responsible  in  their  dissent  from  what- 
ever the  policy  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  might  be.  Any  irresponsible  dis- 
sent could  be  serious. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  is  faced  today  with 
a  grave  responsibility  for  we  have  been 
requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  $700  million  when 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  crisis  exists 
which  requires  emergency  action.  The 
only  reason  advanced  by  anyone  for  this 
precipitous  action  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  approval  for  its  policies  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  there  is  any 
need  to  vote  these  funds  or  that  slower 
and  more  deliberate  action  would  not 
serve  the  ostensible  purpose. 

Indeed  this  effort  to  force  this  appro- 
priation through  Congress  without  ade- 
quate committee  or  floor  consideration 
acts  to  prevent  any  real  dialog  on  the 
pressing  foreign  policy  questions  before 
this  Nation. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised. 
Are  we  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Did  we  act  properly  in  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Have  we  used  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  United  Nations? 

These  are  the  questions  that  face  this 
Nation  and  which  must  be  resolved.  I 
suggest  that  until  there  has  been  full 
debate  we  should  not  approve  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  What  is  needed  is  a 
full,  complete  committee  study  of  our 
Vietnam  and  Dominican  Republic  prob- 
lems. Then  if  a  need  for  an  appropria- 
tion exists  we  can  vote  it.  No  need  now 
appears  that  requires  emergency  action. 
Let  us  not  take  any  course  that  commits 
this  Nation  to  blind  acceptance  of  the 
present  course. 

I  urge  that  this  be  referred  back  to 
committee  for  a  full  study.  This  is  the 
reasonable  and  democratic  course. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  of  late  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  struggle  now  taking  place  in 
Vietnam.  Few  of  the  commentators, 
however,  have  pointed  out  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  matter:  The  Com- 
munist aggression  now  taking  place 
against  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  latest 
version  of  a  centuries'  old  effort  to  sub- 
vert the  freedom  of  a  brave  and  inde- 
pendent people. 

The  recorded  political  history  of  Viet- 
nam—by which  I  mean  the  territory  en- 
compassing both  the  Communist-held 
area  in  the  north,  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  in  the  south — goes  back  to  213 
B.C.  In  that  year,  the  forces  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  invaded  the  area  and  began 
its  subjugation.  It  took  China  until  A.D. 
186  to  complete  that  conquest.  They 
call^  the  country  Annam,  which  means 
tFlMPacified  south." 

The  Chinese  were  able  to  maintain 
their  conquest  for  several  centuries,  but 
they  discovered  that  the  south  was  far 
from  pacified.     It  took  the  Vietnamese 


until  A.D.  950  to  develop  enough  strength 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  Chinese  occupa- 
tion, but  they  did  so.  Kubla  Khan  tried 
to  reoccupy  the  country  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury but  was  thrown  out.  Prom  then 
until  well  after  our  own  Civil  War,  the 
Vietnamese  people  enjoyed  virtual  free- 
dom and  independence.  The  French  first 
attacked  the  Vietnamese  in  1856,  and  the 
final  blow  took  place  in  1884,  which  was 
»the  year  when  the  French  took  complete 
control  of  the  whole  of  Indochina.  This 
occupation  was  never  peaceful.  The 
French  had  to  suppress  many  revolts,  the 
most  important  of  which  occurred  in 
1885-88,  1893-95.  1899-1913,  and  again 
in  1930.  The  Vietnamese  were  and  are, 
as  I  have  said,  a  people  mightily  jealous 
of  their  independence. 

Following  the  fall  of  France  in  1940. 
the  Vichy  French  regime  acceded  to 
the  occupation  of  French  Indochina  by 
the  Japanese,  an  occupation  which  con- 
tinued until  1945.  During  those  5  years 
of  Japanese  occupation,  the  so-called 
Vietminh  evolved  as  a  major  opposition 
group  and  developed  a  popular  following 
as  the  champion  of  Vietnamese  nation- 
alist aspirations. 

Immediately  after  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation, the  Vietminh,  headed  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  took  power  in  the  country.  The 
people,  unwise  to  the  ways  of  the  Com- 
munists, accepted  the  Vietminh  as  de- 
fenders of  Vietnamese  independence  and 
supported  the  seizure  of  power  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh  in  Hanoi  on  August  19.  1945.  Sub- 
seouently,  the  Emperor  Bao  Dai.  basking 
in  the  warmth  of  the  French  Riviera, 
abdicated,  and  the  Vietminh  govern- 
ment proclaimed  the  establishment  of 
the  democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
All-out  war  with  the  French  broke  out  in 
Vietnam  on  Decemljer  19.  1946. 

The  war  against  the  French  lasted  for 
6  years,  until  the  fall  of  Dienbienphu 
in  May  1954.  This  brought  about  the 
total  collapse  of  the  French  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  Vietnam  and  the  war  was 
finally  terminated  by  the  Geneva  cease 
fire  agreement  on  July  21.  1954. 

At  the  conference  in  Geneva  v.hich 
followed,  were  representatives  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  Vietminh.  Prance.  Laos.  Com- 
munist China.  non-Communist  Vietnam, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  Dissension  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese  and  a  power 
struggle  among  some  of  the  participants 
to  the  conference  results  in  a  compro- 
mise under  which  Vietnam  was  par- 
titioned, with  all  the  territor>-  north  of 
the  17th  parallel  to  be  occupied  by  a 
pro-Communist  Vietminh  goveriunent 
and  until  such  time  as  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order  would  permit  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  decide  their  own 
future. 

The  delegation  from  the  non-Com- 
munist occupied  South  Vietnam  refused 
to  sign  the  agreement.  They  proposed, 
instead,  that  the  whole  territory  and 
population  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Nations  until  free  general 
elections  were  held.  The  delegation 
from  the  United  States  supported  this 
action;  stating,  however,  that  it  would 
honor  the  truce  and  that  it  would  view 
with  grave  concern  any  \iolent  breach 
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of  it.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  following  the  Geneva 
agreement.  South  Vietnam  made  con- 
siderable progress.  By  the  end  of  that 
period,  140.000  landless  peasant  families 
had  been  given  land  under  an  agrarian 
reform  program;  the  transportation  sys- 
tem had  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt; 
lice  production  had  reached  the  prewar 
annual  average  of  3*2  million  metric 
tons — and  leaped  to  over  5  million  in 
1960:  rubber  production  had  exceeded 
prewar  totals:  and  construction  was 
undenvay  on  several  medimn  sized  man- 
ufacturing plants,  thus  beginning  the 
development  for  a  base  of  industrial 
growth. 

All  this  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
development  in  North  Vietnam.  Despite 
the  vastly  larger  industrial  plant  inher- 
ited by  Hanoi  when  Vietnam  was  parti- 
tioned, the  gross  national  product  in  ihe 
north  was  only  about  S70  compared  with 
SI  10  per  person  in  the  south,  and  where 
per  capita  food  production  was  going  up 
in  the  south,  in  the  north,  it  continued 
to  fall. 

The  contrast  between  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  south  and  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  Commimist  north  was  as 
intolerable  to  the  Communists  as  the 
contrast  between  West  Berlin  and  East 
Berlin  in  Europe.  In  Vietnam  they  re- 
sponded far  more  violently.  Beginning 
in  1959,  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  launched 
a  deliberate  and  flagrant  aggression 
against  the  people  in  the  south,  infiltrat- 
ing thousands  of  trained  guerrilla  terror- 
ists to  first  create  anarchy  and  confusion, 
and  then  to  e.xploit  that  turmoil  and  im- 
pose a  Communist  regime  on  South  Viet- 
nam. In  1960  Communist  terrorists 
assassinated  or  kidnapped  over  3,000 
South  Vietnamese.  In  1962  there  were 
more  than  3.500  separate  acts  of  terror- 
ism and  sabotage.  In  1964,  436  local 
offlclals  were  murdered  and  over  1,100 
others  taken  by  kidnapping.  More  than 
13,000  other  civilians  were  mui-dered  and 
another  8.400  kidnapped  by  the  Vietcong; 
over  11.000  innocent  human  beings  mur- 
dered or  dragged  away  from  their  fami- 
lies to  captivity,  forced  labor,  or  worse. 

This  bleeding  and  intimidation  of  the 
people  and  the  local  government  in  South 
Vietnam  has  gone  on  for  8  years  increas- 
ing in  its  horror  and  ferocity  with  every 
passing  month.  The  irony  and  the 
tragedy  of  it  is  that  the  main  inspiration 
and  source  of  support  comes  from  that 
vsiT  power  against  v.  hich  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  struggled  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. 

In  the  name  of  anti-imperialism,  and 
In  the  name  of  freedom,  the  Communists 
in  Hanoi  have  turned  brother  against 
brother,  and  family  against  family  in  a 
campaign  of  terror  which  can  have  as  its 
only  goal  satisfying  the  ambitions  and 
gorging  the  appetite  of  their  traditional 
enemies.  The  Vietnamese  are  not  de- 
luded about  this. 

More  than  50,000  soldiers  of  South 
Vietnam  have  been  killed  or  wounded  in 
battle  for  their  country  since  1960.  Last 
year  alone  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
suffered  25  percent  more  battle  casualties 
proportionately  than  we  incurred  in  the 
entire  3  years  of  the  Korean  war.  And 
still  they  fight  on. 


Last  month.  President  Johnson  said: 
Over  this  war — and  aU  Asia — Is  another 
reality:  the  deepening  shadow  of  Conunu- 
nist  China.  The  nilers  in  Hanoi  are  urged 
on  by  Peiping.  This  is  a  regime  which  has 
destroyed  freedom  in  Tibet,  which  hag  at- 
tacked India  and  has  been  condemned  by  the 
United  Nations  for  aggression  in  Korea.  It 
is  a  nation  wliich  is  helping  the  forces  of 
violence  in  almost  every  continent.  The  con- 
test in  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  wider  pattern  of 
afTgressive  purposes. 

If  that  pattern  of  aggression  is  to  be 
broken,  we  must  stand  beside  our  na- 
tional pledge  to  help  South  Vietnam  de- 
fend its  independence.  Around  the 
world  are  people  \\  hose  will  to  resist  and 
whose  hope  for  the  future  depends  on 
their  faith  in  om-  commitments.  To 
leave  Vietnam  to  its  fate  would  be  an 
act  both  dishonorable  and  senseless. 
For  the  result  could  only  be  still  larger 
aggression  and  even  wider  war.  To 
withdraw  from  this  battlefield  today 
would  only  mean  preparing  to  fight 
on  some  other  battlefield  tomorrow. 
The  central  lesson  of  our  time  is  that 
the  appetite  of  aggression  is  never  satis- 
fied. The  only  way  to  stop  aggression 
and  achieve  lasting  peace  is  to  prove 
to  the  aggressor  that  he  cannot  profit 
from  his  actions.  We  are  proving  it 
now,  to  Peiping  and  Hanoi  alike,  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

7,Ir.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  this  resolution  only  because 
I  believe  the  iiiternational  situation  as  it 
e.xists  today  demands  a  demonstration  of 
unity. 

I  have  serious  misgivings  about  the 
necessity  for  appropriating  $700  million 
and  I  regret  the  President  would  use  a 
critical  psychological  situation  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  this  huge  fund. 

Nor  is  it  any  credit  to  the  President  or 
those  who  rammed  this  resolution 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  it  was  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  from  the  time  it  was  proposed 
at  the  White  House,  and  with  only  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  the  House  floor. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  resolution  gave 
no  justification  for  the  full  amount  of 
S700  million.  Certain  expenditures  of 
le.'rser  amounts  were  alluded  to  but  with- 
out any  detail.  The  impression  given 
was  that  the  figure  was  picked  out  of 
thin  air. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
speeches  of  those  who  today  insist  the 
situation  calls  for  resolution  and  deter- 
mination. Aggression  in  Vietnam  did 
not  start  today,  yesterday,  last  month,  or 
last  year. 

What  did  some  of  those  speaking  today 
in  behalf  of  this  action  have  to  say  last 
fall  when  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
was  calling  for  resolution  and  determina- 
tion to  halt  aggre-ssion  in  Vietnam? 
That  candidate  was  denounced  as  a 
"war-monger"  and  "trigger  happy"  for 
insisting  that  the  necessary  forces  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  war  to  the  aggressor 
in  his  own  territory.  If  this  resolution 
has  any  meaning  it  is  in  support  of  an 
escalated  war — an  effort  to  win — an  ac- 


tion  for   which   another   advocate  was 
crucified  last  fall. 

And  it  would  have  been  heartening  to 
have  heard  in  April  1961,  some  of  the 
speeches  that  have  been  made  today. 
After  training  and  equipping  a  Cuban  in- 
vasion force  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars it  was  a  sad  and  sorry  day  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  when  for  lack  of 
resolution  and  determination  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco  was  iiermitted  to  take  place. 

We  are  still  paying  a  heavy  price,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
for  the  lack  of  resolution  and  determina- 
tion in  that  tragic  failure  of  1961. 

Enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  by 
Conrrress  means  that  it  is  now  up  to  the 
executive  branch  of  government  to  put 
an  end  to  the  bungling  that  has  marked 
foreign  policy.  As  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned the  position  of  this  Government 
is  clear.  It  is  now  the  duty  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  President  Johnson  and  his 
subordinates  to  forthwith  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  our  so-called  allies  in  fightinc  to 
a  successful  conclusion  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  this  hemisphere,  it  is  President 
Johnson's  duty  and  rcsponsibiUty  to  im- 
mediately obtain  the  help  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  in  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

No  longer  should  Congress  or  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  having  made  the 
tools  available,  tolerate  further  bungling 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  resolution  and  the  appro- 
priation today  because  I  believe  that  the 
troops  we  have  committed  in  southeast 
Asia  deserve  the  support — the  supplies, 
the  equipment,  and  the  facilities — which 
the  President  has  told  us  they  need. 
That  is  what  my  vote  today  covers.  It 
is  not  a  vote  for  enlarging  the  present 
conflict  in  South  Vietnam,  or  a  vote  of 
satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are. 

I  hope  that  we  will  work  vigorou.sly  to 
rehabilitate  the  United  Nations,  and  then 
try  to  obtain  a  United  Nations  presence 
in  Vietnam  to  protect  and  pacify  the 
area. 

I  hope  that  we  will  make  clear  our 
determination  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  will  then  have  an  opportunity 
for  democratic  elections  to  detci-mine 
their  own  future. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  447. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress reflect  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  resLst  Communist  ag- 
gression in  southeast  Asia.  Those  of  us 
who  stand  behind  actions  by  the  Presi- 
dent aimed  at  strengthening  our  position 
in  South  Vietnam  are  convinced  that 
only  by  firmness  can  the  Communists  be 
persuaded  of  our  true  intentions.    And 
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these  intentions  are  nothing  less  than  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  Western  civilization.  But  if 
we  falter— if  we  begin  looking  for  ex- 
cuses to  run  out  on  commitments  made 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  or  West 
Derlin,  or  Latin  America — then  the  Com- 
munists will  certainly  interpret  our  ac- 
tion as  a  green  light  for  their  own  ag- 
gressive plans. 

True,  South  Vietnam  is  a  distant  land 
and  Saigon  is  a  distant  capital.  And  we 
hear  many  voices  today  a.sking  the  ques- 
tion: Why  should  American  lives  and 
resources  be  committed  to  the  defense  of 
a  distant  land  and  foreign  culture? 

Yet,  can  we  sell  out  our  commitment 
in  Saigon  with  any  greater  national 
honor  or  moral  rectitude  than  the  Cham- 
berlain government  and  the  French  sold 
out  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
1930's?  And  if  we  did  pursue  this  cal- 
low course,  does  not  history  teach  that 
though  we  avoid  the  struggle  for  the  easy 
course  today,  the  aggressor  will  be  back 
tomorrow  with  even  greater  demands — 
and  that,  ultimately,  the  final  battle  will 
be  fought  not  in  distant  territories,  but 
in  our  own  counti"y? 

Do  not  misunderstand;  the  course  of 
resistance  in  South  Vietnam  is  risky,  but 
the  current  debate  regarding  our  policy 
in  South  Vietnam  is  not  between  war- 
mongers and  peacemakers.  No  one 
wants  a  war  and  the  great  debate  con- 
cerns best  how  to  prevent  it. 

However,  in  South  Vietnam,  as  in  West 
Berlin,  as  in  Latin  America,  the  risks  of 
our  inaction  are  far  greater  than  the 
risks  of  taking  firm  action  to  make  our 
intentions  known.  No  aggressor  would 
knowingly  launch  a  major  war  today,  be- 
cause of  our  country's  ability  to  retaliate 
with  overpowering  force.  Bi^t  an  ag- 
gressor who  misunderstood  or  came  to 
underestimate  our  will  to  fight  might 
overstep  his  bounds — and  thereby  bring 
about  the  war  nobody  wants. 

Therefore,  our  continued  firmness  in 
South  Vietnam — and  our  willingness  to 
take  the  necessary  risks  to  maintain  our 
commitment  there — is  in  the  long-range 
interests  not  only  of  southeast  Asia  but 
of  our  own  national  security  and  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  everywhere. 
We  must  assume  the  risk  made  necessai-y 
by  the  aggressive  actions  of  our 
enemies — always  remembering  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  counsel  that  there 
is  no  security  on  this  earth,  only  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
profound  regret  that  I  question  a  pro- 
posal of  our  respected  President  whom 
we  have  quite  regularly  supported  in  this 
Congress. 

The  time  available  for  reading  this  mo- 
mentous message  of  the  President  for  in- 
creased spending  for  the  combat  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  very  short.  This  proposal 
has  been  known  to  us  for  less  than  a  day. 


We  must  vote  only  an  hour  after  the  bill's 
presentation.  This  is  not  a  trivial  meas- 
ure. This  appropriation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  prove  to  be  among  the  most  fatal 
decisions  in  American  history. 

This  bill  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war  with  little  warning  to  show  it  does 
mean  that. 

This  bill  commits  us  to  endless  vio- 
lence— the  very  thing  our  people  in  1S52 
voted  to  stop  in  Korea. 

This  bill  will  be  passed,  not  after  ade- 
quate debate,  but  it  will  be  passed  on  a 
demand  for  faith  in  our  President.  V/e 
have  faith  in  our  President  in  many  re- 
.spccts.  But  this  Congrej;s,  this  major 
arm  of  Government,  should  not  be  asked 
to  cari-y  faith  .so  far  as  to  abandon  nearly 
all  consideration  by  the  people.  We  owe 
it  to  cur  people  in  our  districts  to  subject 
this  fateful  measure  to  the  fullest  debate, 
in  pubUc  and  before  the  congressional 
committees. 

Why  call  this  measure  fateful? 

I  subm.it  that  this  warfare  that  our  Na- 
tion carries  on  in  Vietnam  has  little  sup- 
port in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  None 
of  our  historic  allies,  the  great  nations 
like  England,  France,  Italy,  or  Canada, 
have  sent  troops  to  aid  us,  as  they  did  in 
three  wars  of  this  century.  Certainly 
nobody  can  show  where  our  actions  are 
popular  in  Asia,  among  the  millions  of 
people  there. 

The  United  Nations,  which  was  set  up 
to  solve  these  conflicts,  has  been  left  out 
and  it  plays  no  role.  Everyone  once 
thought  it  was  the  place  v.-here  differ- 
ences among  nations  would  be  settled. 
But  we  will  by  this  appropriation  carry 
our  course  of  action  into  an  area  of 
danger  where  no  United  Nations  can 
help  to  resolve  the  conflict.  And  we  will 
be  doing  this  by  the  single  action  of  one 
heavily  armed  nation  that  has  little  or  no 
meaningful  support  from  any  other 
nation. 

Our  action  is  fateful  because  it  re- 
veals our  one  Nation  attempting  to  say. 
"I  am  the  law"— attempting  to  be  the 
judge  and  executioner  of  another  nation. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and  there  are  two  sides  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  While  we  hold  that  the  Viet- 
cong uprising  is  a  Communist  plot,  others 


same  race  and  breed  as  our  Vietnam 
allies.  Frankly,  do  you  not  wonder  if 
the  level  of  humanity  is  very  different  on 
one  side  from  another?  Do  you  not 
know,  too,  that  the  United  States  has 
dropped  burning  oil  upon  Vietnam  in 
this  sad  conflict. 

The  argument  is  offered  in  our  defense 
that  North  Vietnam  has  committed  ag- 
gression upon  South  Vietnam.  Now  as 
you  know  these  were  two  parts  of  the 
same  country  not  long  ago.  They  were 
d-vided  at  a  conference  in  1954  that  was 
made  up  mainly  of  foreigners  who  chose 
to  say :  The.se  are  two  countries. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  if  many 
hundreds  of  the  men  in  North  Vietnam 
have  come  down  into  South  Vietnam  to 
reunite  their  country.  You  can  call  it 
aggression  if  you  want  to,  but  it  is  not 
something  you  can  blame  them  much 
for — attempting  to  reunite  the  land. 

When  Germany  invaded  Belgium  in 
1914,  all  the  world  knew  and  could  see 
it  was  aggression  against  a  foreign 
people.  And  the  nations  joined  to  repel 
it. 

When  Germany  invaded  Poland  in 
1G39,  all  the  world  knew  and  could  see  it 
was  aggression  against  a  foreign  people. 
And  the  nations  joined  to  repel  it. 

But  when  men  in  North  Vietnam  came 
down  the  jungle  trails  to  South  Vietnam, 
the  world  was  not  so  sure  it  was  aggres- 
sion. Only  one  major  nation  came  to 
repel  it;  that  was  the  United  States.  We 
came  in  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  ^;vith  no 
sanction  from  the  community  of  nations, 
and  no  mandate  from  any  court  or 
alliance. 

Others  will  say:  "You  are  talking  ap- 
peasement." The  answer  is  this:  "That 
the  tag  'appeasement'  is  used  now  for 
every  situation."  One  should  never 
change  his  course  or  shift  his  field  of 
action  I  suppose.  I  suppose  there  are 
some  who  would  smash  their  heads 
against  a  stone  wall  so  that  they  do  not 
appease  it. 

If,  now,  this  Nation  is  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  to  right  some  wrongs  done  by 
one  group  of  people  to  another  group  of 
people,  the  purpose  is  commendable. 
But  the  wrongs  of  Vietnam  are  not 
all  the  wrongs  of  this  world.     There  are 


hold  that  it  is  a  rebellion  of  the  people     wrongs  and  cruelties  in  South  Africa,  in 


against  the  rulers.  Now  there  may  be 
places  in  this  world  where  we  should 
oppose  communism — perhaps  in  Russia 
or  in  China.  But  let  us  not  attempt  to 
do  it  in  those  areas  where  we  may  be 
interfering  with  a  revolt  of  people  against 
oppression.  For,  if  we  do  this  too  often, 
it  will  be  known  all  over  the  globe  that 
the  common  people  cannot  right  their 
wronL  s  without  U.S.  opposition.  And  the 
people  will  say  that  the  United  States 
does  not  go  to  the  courts;  she  does  not 
sit  down  and  parley;  she  does  not  go  to 
the  United  Nations.  Men  will  say  that 
the  United  States  imposes  its  own  justice 
by  force.  They  will  say  we  do  this,  not 
always  close  to  our  own  shores,  but  also 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  in  dis- 
tant lands,  punishing  faraway  people 
whom  we  are  not  equipped  to  understand. 
Now  the  argument  is  offered  that  ter- 
rible atrocities  are  being  committed  in 
Vietnam  by  the  Communists  there.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  so.     But  they  are  the 


west  Africa,  in  Burma,  in  Bolivia,  m 
Brazil,  in  Russia  and  in  China,  even  in 
the  United  States.  Why  shall  we  swoop 
down  with  all  our  might  on  this  one  par- 
ticular place  that  we  hardly  know,  so 
far  away,  asking  for  no  judge  except  our 
own  strength? 

Should  you  of  the  opposite  opinion 
ask  me  for  a  solution  to  our  problem  in 
Vietnam,  I  could  answer  you  this  way: 
Wliatever  you  do.  do  not  choose  the 
worst  solution  of  all — represented  by  this 
ill-advised  bill.  It  contains  too  much  of 
hostility  and  belligerence  to  be  the  glow- 
ing charter  of  our  cause.  I  recommend 
any  other  course  you  care  to  select,  and 
I  will  help  you  work  it  out. 

Still  the  final  argument  remains:  It 
is  said  we  must  stop  communism.  I  hope 
we  can.  But  can  we  stop  it  by  fighting 
the  people  we  want  to  win  for  our  side? 
Can  we  stop  it  amongst  the  billions  of 
Asiatics  when  they  think  we  are  bringing 
colonialism    back   by   means   of   atomic 
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weapons,  wlaich  they  hate  with  a  bitter 
hate. 

Are  we  fighting  In  Vietnam  out  of  fear 
that  it  will  fall  to  China?  Is  fear  a  good 
basis  for  going  to  war? 

Does  Communist  China  have  the  pow- 
er to  occupy  and  dominate  any  number 
of  southeast  Asia  nations  that  are  fight- 
ing now  so  desperately  for  their  inde- 
:j5i  pe::dence?     Tliis  is  the  age  of  little  na- 

'  tions.     They  have  grown  from  50  to  100 

in  a  f  ?w  years.  Let  us  not  have  fear,  but 
faitli  that  they  will  all  come  out  inde- 
pendent. 

And  so  in  this  swift  and  tragic 
moment,  the  United  States  is  to  veer 
from  democratic  deliberation  into  a  swift 
decision — when  there  is  no  crisis  calling 
for  swiftness. 

In  this  tragic  moment  we  are  to  re- 
linquish a  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  manlund.  and  use  our  great  might 
to  do  violence  against  a  small  people  as 
it  suits  our  choice. 

In  this  tragic  moment  we  are  to  brush 
aside  the  countless  questions  and  anxie- 
ties of  our  own  people,  telling  them  they 
do  not  know  the  facts.  It  is  true  nobody 
knows  all  the  facts,  and  most  of  us  know 
only  a  few.  So  let  us  read  the  signs. 
Let  us  take  note  that  our  traditional  allies 
are  not  joining  us  in  Vietnam.  Let  us 
take  note  that  our  side  in  Vietnam  has 
been  losing  battles  and  territorj-  in  the 
countrj-  in  spile  of  the  heavier  arms  we 
give  them. 

Let  us  take  note  that  all  through  the 
years  of  Vietnam  fighting,  it  has  never 
been  clear  whether  the  Vietnam  people 
wanted  to  be  saved  more  from  commu- 
nism than  they  did  irom  war.  Let  us 
take  note  that  Vietnam  recently  ejected 
one  nation  of  white  men  from  its  shores. 
Why  should  they  like  us  any  better? 

Let  us  take  note  that  the  government 
of  Vietnam  has  been  changed  five  times 
in  a  major  way  in  the  past  2  years.  That 
is  the  measure  of  stability  and  resolution 
in  the  side  we  espouse.  All  these  are 
signs  that  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  right- 
ness  of  oiu:  cause.  Let  us  take  note  that 
hundreds  of  American  clergymen  and 
thinkers  have  counseled  against  our 
course. 

In  this  tragic  moment  we  will  proceed 
to  delude  ourselves  that  unanimity  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  means  unanimity 
the  world  over — for  its  does  not.  In  this 
tragic  moment  we  surrender  our  indi- 
viduality as  legislators,  capitulate  to  a 
mechanism,  and  close  our  eyes  to  the 
possibility  that  we  may  be  committing  a 
crime  upon  other  men. 

Please  believe  that  I  am  not  saying 
these  words  in  any  way  as  personal  criti- 
cism of  the  individual  actions  of  others. 
I  do  not  beUeve  I  am  an  agitator.  I 
represent  no  group.  I  have  no  desire  to 
stir  up  factions  or  foster  uprisings  in 
these  legislative  halls  or  anywhere  else. 
I  am  noting  this  to  the  best  of  my 
conviction. 

When  this  sad  choice,  not  of  my 
choosing,  is  placed  here  before  this  Con- 
gressman, he  has  to  follow  what  is  Inside 
of  him.  My  vote  will  go  against  the  ap- 
propriation, and  it  will  go  with  a  heavy 
heart  though  still  with  an  expression  of 
respect  for  our  President.  For  while  I 
believe  he  is  gravely  wrong,  I  also  believe 


that  he  has  struggled  mightily  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  reso- 
lution and  this  $700  million  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  help  prevent  an- 
other disastrous  world  war.  This  reso- 
lution is  an  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
take  positive  action  to  solve  the  No.  1 
issue  facing  the  American  people  and  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world — the  constant 
threat  of  Communist  domination  of  the 
world.  At  the  moment,  this  Communist 
threat  is  manifested  through  infiltration 
and  sabotage  of  free  peoples  by  Commu- 
nist agents.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
scon  the  Communists  gobble  up  nation 
after  nation  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  even 
in  this  hemisphere.  South  Vietnam  and 
Santo  Domingo  are  only  another  step  in 
the  Communist  plan  to  subvert  and  con- 
quer the  entire  free  woilJ. 

The  Presidents  decision  to  stand  firm 
in  South  Vietnam  and  to  forestall  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Santo  Domingo  is  in 
the  interest  of  freedom  and  the  security 
of  free  peoples.  The  forthright  action 
of  the  President  is  calculated  to  avfrt  a 
general  war  and.  therefore,  is  definitely 
in  the  interest  of  peace. 

This  resolution  will  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  Communist  miscalculation, 
which  contributed  to  their  open  attack 
on  the  South  Korean  Republic  in  1950. 
thus  precipitating  a  general  war.  This 
resolution  will  prevent  any  dictator  from 
mi^^judging  the  American  will  to  resist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  own  country  could 
pc.ssibly  have  averted  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  had  the  dictators  been  put 
on  notice  by  a  resolution  such  as  this  one 
before  the  House  today.  The  Conmiunist 
world  has  been  lead  to  believe,  as  Hitler 
was  led  to  believe,  that  we  do  not  have 
the  will  to  resist  aggression.  The  Com- 
munist propaganda  mill  has  frequently 
referred  to  the  United  States  as  a  paper 
tiger,  lacking  the  will  or  ability  to  de- 
fend our  allies. 

This  resolution  today  is  the  greatest 
single  step  this  Congress  can  take  for 
peace  and  to  prevent  a  world  conflict — a 
world  war  which  would  bring  destruc- 
tion to  the  cities  of  the  world  and  to 
countless  millions  of  innocent  civilians. 

The  President  has  been  the  target  of 
abuse,  tirades,  and  ridicule  from  Mos- 
cow, Peiping,  Hanoi,  and  Havana.  I  am 
shocked  and  distressed  to  see  some  in 
our  own  country  lend  comfort  to  those 
who  have  called  the  President  an  impe- 
rialist gangster  and  who  seek  to  discredit 
our  Commander  in  Chief  before  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  now  realize  and  the  Members 
here  realize  that  speeches  and  articles 
attacking  the  President  and  his  foreign 
policy  are  reproduced  by  the  Commu- 
nists and  distributed  as  Communist 
propaganda  in  an  effort  to  prove  we  are 
not  a  united  nation. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  let  the 
C'jmmimi.sts  know  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  we  will  stand  firm  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  Berlin, 


and  throughout  the  world.  It  will  notify 
the  Communists  that  we  will  fight  in  the 
defense  of  our  friends  and  allies.  This 
resolution  will  make  it  crystal  clear  to 
the  aggressors  that  we  will  fight  open 
aggression,  we  will  oppose  infiltration  of 
free  nations  by  foreign  agents  and  that 
we  will  fight  Communist  subversion  and 
sabotage. 

This  resolution  is  for  peace  and  it  will 
cncourngc  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
to  stand  firm.  I  urge  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  adopted  by  an  ovciT.iielming  vote 
in  order  that  the  enemies  of  freedom  will 
k-iow  now  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  joint  resolution  do  pa.ss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrum.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
House  Joint  Resolution  447  making 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  joint  resolution 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  joint  resolution  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  408,  nays  7,  not  voting  18,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  92] 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Anderson, 

Trnn. 
Andrews, 

Gcori;;e  W. 
Anfircws, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
BarinK 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 


TEAS — 408 

Binghnm 

Bopgs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohclan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtin 
Eaddario 
E>ague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delancy 
Dpnt 
Denton 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dliigell 
Dole 
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Donohue 

Keith 

Dorn 

Kelly 

Dowdy 

Keogh 

Downing 

King,  Calif. 

Dulskl 
Duncan,  Greg. 

King,  N.T. 
King,  Utah 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Krwan 

Ewyer 

Kluczynskl 

Dyal 

Kornegay 

E:lmondson 

Krebs 

L<ivards.  Ala. 

Kunkel 

Ellsworth 

Laird 

E  Icnborn 

Landrum 

Evans,  Colo. 

Langen 

Everett 

Latta 

Ev.ns.Tcnn. 

Leggett 

Fallon 

Lennon 

Farbftteln 

Lindsay 

Farnsley 

Lipscomb 

Farnum 

Long,  La. 

Fascell 

Eiong,  Md. 

Feighan 

Love 

Findley 

McCarthy 

Fino 

McClory 

Fisher 

McCulloch 

Flood 

McDade 

Flynt 

McDowell 

Foyarty 

McEwen 

Foley 

McFall 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  McGrath 

Ford. 

McMillan 

Willlani  D. 

McVicker 

Fountain 

Macdonald 

Fraser 

Machen 

Fielinghuysen 

Mackay 

Frledel 

Mackie 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Madden 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mahon 

Fuqua 

MalUiard 

Gallagher  - 

Marsh 

Gannatz 

Martin.  Ala. 

Gathings 

Martin.  Mais. 

Getiys 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Gibbons 

Mat.sunaga 

Gilbert 

Matthews 

Gilllgan 

May 

Gonzalez 

Meeds 

Coodell 

Michel 

Grabowskl 

Miller 

Gray 

Mills 

Green,  Pa. 

Minish 

Greigg 

Mink 

Grider 

Mlnshall 

GrlfDn 

Mize 

Gross 

Moeller 

Grover 

Monagan 

Gubser 

Moore 

Gurney 

Moorhead 

Hi'^an.Ga. 

Morgan 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Morris 

Haley 

MoiTlson 

Hall 

Morse 

Halpern 

Morton 

Hamilton 

Mosher 

Hanley 

Moss 

Hanna 

Multer 

Han-sen,  Idaho    Murphy,  111. 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Hansen,  Wash 

.    Murray 

Hardy 

Natcher 

Harris 

Nedzl 

H.irsha 

Nelsen 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Nix 

Hiney,  Mich. 

O'Brten 

Hathaway 

O'Hara,  111. 

Hawkins 

OHara.  Mich 

Hebert 

0"Konskl 

Hcchler 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Henderson 

Ol.son,  Minn. 

Herlong 

O  Ncal,  Ga. 

Hicks 

O  NelU.  Mass 

HoUneld 

Ottlnger 

Holland 

Passman 

Hirton 

Patman 

Hosmer 

Patten 

Howard 

Pelly 

Hull 

Pepper 

Hungate 

Perkins 

Huot 

Phllbln 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Ichord 

Pike 

Irwin 

Pirnle 

'                   Jacobs 

Poage 

Jarman 

Poff 

Jennings 

Pool 

Joelson 

Price 

Jthr.son,  Calif.  Puclnskl 

Johnson,  Okla.   Purcell 

I                  Johnson,  Pa. 

Quie 

■                 Jonas 

QtUUen 

■               Jones,  Ala. 

Race 

1                 Kirsten 

Randall 

1                 Karth 

Reid,  in. 

f                 Kastenmeier 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Kee 

mer 

Relfel 
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Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Ala.sk» 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  P&. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secre.st 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

StalTord 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomp.son,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Timney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Weltncr 

Wliallcy 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

woia 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NAYS— 7 


Brown,  Calif. 

Dow 

Green,  Oreg 

Burton,  Calif 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ryan 

Conyera 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Blatnlk 

Hays 

Redlin 

cahiu 

Helstoskl 

Resnick 

Curtis 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rodlno 

Glalmo 

MacGregor 

Senner 

Griffiths 

Mathlas 

Toll 

Halleck 

Powell 

Williams 

So  the  House  joint  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Griffiths   with   Mr.   MacGregor. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with   Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Redlin. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Senner.  • 

Mr.  BROCK  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aimounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  joint 
resolution  jusl  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


up  House  Resolution  365  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  365 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  7657) 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal  year 
1966  lor  procurement  of  aircraft,  mLsslles, 
and  naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Serivces,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
-'sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

That  after  the  passage  of  H.R.  7657,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  800;  that  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R.  7657  as  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  366,  Rept.  No.  292), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.  Res.  366 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7717) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  finals  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Albert).  Evidently  a  quorum  is  Aot 
present. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

(Roll  No.  93] 

Blatnlk  Grover 

Cahill  Halleck 

Cleveland  Hawkins 

Curtis  Hays 

Diggs  Jones,  Mo. 

Dow  Kirwan 

Flynt  MacGregor 

Fraser  Mathlas 

Fuqua  Moorhead 

Glalmo  PoweU 

Griffiths  Reid,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Al- 
BERT>.  On  this  roUcall  397  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings mider  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer  1. 


Resnick 

Rodlno 

Senner 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Steed 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Toll 

Williams 


AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  COLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  92.  I  was  in  the  Capitol  but 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent. I  would  have  voted  'yea.' 


AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT ANT)  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Brown  I  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  not  to  exceed  4 
hours  of  debate  and  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7657.  the  military 
procui-ement  bill  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  major 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  been  brought 
to  this  House  since  the  departure  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
the  long-time  chairman  of  this  distin- 
guished committee,  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers  I.  Mr. 
Rivers  has  sei-ved  on  this  committee  for 
many  years.  He  has  demonstrated  in 
those  years,  during  this  valuable  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  his 
ability  to  take  over  and  run  this  commit- 
tee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  had  very 
fine  training  under  his  predecessor,  the 
very  affable  and  effective  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Mr.  Vinson. 

He  has  demonstrated  in  the  brief  time 
he  has  been  chairman  of  this  committee 
that  he  has  the  qualities  of  leadership 
that  will  permit  him  to  do  a  good  job. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  have  been  imprassed  with  by  this 
new  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  a 
mind  of  his  own.  that  he  is  a  man  of  con- 
viction and  he  will  not  blindly  follow 
demands  made  by  others  regardless  of 
position  and  rank. 

I  admire  this  quality  in  any  Member  . 
of  Congress  who  is  willing  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  what  he  thinks  is  right 
and  is  for  the  best  interests  of  his  coun- 
try. And  I  predict  for  this  able,  effective, 
and  courageous  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  new  Chairman,  a  very  bril- 
liant and  effective  career  in  this  very  im- 
portant committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
expenditure  of  some  S15  billion-plus  for 
the  procurement  of  the  necessary  hard- 
ware for  the  management  and  conduct 
of  our  military  affairs.  I  endorse  this 
bill,  as  I  am  sure  most  Members  will. 

Specifically,  under  H.R.  76.57  the  Army 
would  procure  1.118  aircraft  this  year, 
which  is  164  less  than  that  authorized 
for  fiscal  j-ear  1965. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  would 
procure  659  aircraft,  which  is  75  more 
than  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  Air  Force  would  procure  517  air- 
craft, which  is  372  less  than  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1965. 

This  is  461  aircraft  less  than  was  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1965  for  all  three 
services. 

The  Army  would  procure  32,318  mis- 
siles this  year  as  against  13,998  author- 
ized last  year. 


The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  would  pro- 
cure 4,463  as  against  11.605  authorized 
last  year. 

The  Air  Force  would  procure  1.509  as 
a?;ainst  9.795  authorized  last  year. 

The  bill  would  authorize  62  new  ships 
and  12  conversions.  Of  the  62  new  ships. 
46  are  combatant  ships  and  10  of  the 
conversions  are  combatant  types. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $15,303.- 
400.000— S2.004. 600.000  for  the  Army; 
S5. 383.600.000  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps;  $7,420,200,000  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  $495  million  for  Defense  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  all  find  our- 
selves very  much  in  the  position  when  we 
consider  these  astronomical  figures  of 
authorization  for  national  defense  that 
since  we  are  not  ourselves  experts  in  this 
field  we  must  rely  largely  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  who  spend 
many  hours,  as  do  their  able  staff,  in 
working  these  things  out.  And  we  have 
to  take  it  more  or  less  on  faith,  just  as 
we  did  a  few  moments  ago  here  on  an 
appropriation  for  some  $700  million  for 
the  Vietiiam  crisis. 

However,  we  as  individual  Members, 
when  we  have  a  conviction  and  some 
thought  of  what  is  to  the  best  interest 
of  our  common  country,  have  a  duty  to 
speak  our  piece.  And  in  that  connec- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  section  of 
this  bill  that  I  do  not  approve,  and  that 
is  section  303  of  the  bill  which  would 
delete  from  the  law  the  present  provi- 
sion for  allocation  of  repair  work  for  our 
naval  \essels  which  has  heretofore  been 
authorized.  I  think  that  the  present 
arrangement  we  have  is  a  very  good  one. 
I  say  that  as  one  who  believes  in  the  free 
enterprise  system,  although  I  recognize 
the  necessity  for  having  Navy  shipyards 
where  emergency  repairs  can  be  made 
and  made  effectively. 

I  believe,  however,  in  the  long  run  and 
generally  speaking  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  under  the  private  enterprise 
system  it  could  be  done  just  as  effec- 
tively and  certainly  more  economically. 

Mr.  Speaker.  :  do  not  like  to  bj  in  the 
position  of  having  to  decide  between  two 
committees  of  this  House.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  also  studies  these 
problems,  has  repeatedly  provided  for  the 
present  formula  of  65-35  in  the  operation 
and  the  repair  of  these  ships. 

I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Sei-vices.  Likewise,  I  have  a 
vei-y  high  regard  for  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now  be- 
ing asked  to  choose  between  the  judg- 
ments of  the  two.  I  refer  to  section  303 
in  the  pending  defense  authorization 
bill,  H.R.  7657. 

For  3  consecutive  years — in  connection 
with  the  Defense  Appropriations  Acts 
for  fiscal  years  1963,  1964,  and  1965 — the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  asked 
us  to  approve,  and  we  have  approved,  the 
distribution  of  naval  ship  conversion, 
alteration  and  repair — CAR — work  on 
the  basis  of  65  percent  for  the  Navy  ship- 
yards and  35  percent  for  the  private  ship- 
yards. Of  course,  this  action  was  not 
unanimous,  and  the  supporters  of  the 


naval    yards    have    never   hesitated   to 
register  their  objections. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  actions 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  were 
prompted  by  five  fundamental  objectives 
to  strengthen  the  competitive  enterprise 
system;  to  reduce  the  costs  of  national 
defense  where  practicable;  to  save 
money  for  the  Public  Treasury  because 
of  lower  costs  in  the  private  yards;  to 
take  advantai'.e  of  th^  demonstrated  sav- 
ings which  result  from  competitive  bid- 
ding; and  to  strengthen  the  total  ship, 
yard  complex— both  private  and  naval 
facilities — that  supports  the  U.S.  Navv 
Fleet.  No  matter  what  else  might  be 
argued  by  those  who  do  not  now  support 
the  35-65  principle,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  these  objectives  were  not  achieved. 

Now.  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices would,  to  quote  from  Hou.sc  Report 
No.  271,  page  13.  '•preclude  by  specific 
language — that,  section  303.  H.R.  7657— 
the  insertion  of  such  limiting  lan- 
guage— that  is.  such  as  35-65— in  any 
future  legislation."  The  net  effect  of 
that  single  move  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  to  question 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations— three  times  rendered. 

I  do  not  endorse  section  303  in  H.R. 
7657.  I  cannot  accept  it  without  voicing 
my  protest.  No  doubt,  there  are  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  share  the  same 
reaction.  I.  for  one.  believe  that  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  agencies 
should  work  toward  measures  which  will 
reinforce  the  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  place  greater  emphasis  on  Gov- 
ernment procurements  from  commercial 
sources.  Removal  of  35-65  does  the 
exact  opposite  by  moving  the  Govern- 
ment deeper  and  deeper  into  activities 
which  duplicate  those  available  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  read  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  how  private 
enterprise  is  faring  today  in  the  ship- 
building business. 

There  are  148  ships  authorized  and 
funded  but  which  are  not  yet  completed. 
Thi.s  represents  $7.1  billion.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  of  these  ships  are  in 
private  yards  and  only  22  in  the  naval 
yards.  This  is  new  construction  and 
there  is  no  law  requiring  this  to  be  done. 
We  are  giving  them  126  out  of  148  ships 
and  no  law  requires  it. 

Conversions  authorized  and  funded  but 
not  yet  completed  represents  34  ships. 
This  represents  $538  million.  Eighteen 
of  these  conversions  will  be  converted  in 
private  shipyards  and  16  in  naval  ship- 
yards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks  like  to  me.  if  any- 
one has  a  real  advantage,  it  is  the  private 
yards.  I  do  not  know  what  else  they 
could  want. 

I  just  wanted  to  call  this  to  the  gentle- 
man's attention  because  private  enter- 
prise is  getting  just  about  everything  we 
have. 

Now,  there  are  81  ships  being  built  to- 
day, representing  $4.8  billion.    Sixty-six 
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CO  to  private  shipyards  and  only  15  to  the 
naval  shipyards.  There  is  a  law  requir- 
ing' this,  a  law  requiring  one  for  one.  Yet 
ve  have  agreed  not  to  follow  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act.  There  are  18  conversions, 
and  10  of  these  are  in  private  yards. 
Only  eight  are  in  the  naval  shipyards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  else 

Die  could  want.  .     . 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 

vould  like  to  have  those  figures  and  I 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I,  of  course,  am  not 
surprised  at  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  differs  with  me  on  this  matter. 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  probably  address 
himself  further  to  the  subject  later  on. 
I  just  wanted  to  say  my  little  piece. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further?  ^    ^^ 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  hasten  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  insist  upon  the 
retention  of  these  great  private  yards. 
We  need  them,  and  by  all  means  we 
plan  to  do  it.  There  is  not  any  intention 
to  get  rid  of  these  great  private  yards. 
We  have  got  to  have  them  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  them.  However,  we  cannot 
abolish  our  naval  shipyards  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  sin- 
cere, as  usual,  in  his  statement  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  these  yards,  just  as  I 
recognized  a  moment  ago  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  the  Navy  yards.  But 
we  are  talking  about  two  different  tilings. 
I  was  speaking  about  the  allocation 
formula  for  repairs. 

The  gentleman  is  speaking  about  new 
construction.  Why  do  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  I  agree  upon 
the  necessity  for  the  majority  of  this 
work,  and  the  great  majority  of  this 
work,  being  done  by  private  enterprise? 
Because  someone  down  the  line  has  got 
to  furnish  the  taxes,  the  money,  to  pay 
for  these  ships,  and  if  we  build  them  all 
in  Navy  yards  we  would  not  have  the 
revenue  to  keep  the  wheels  grinding. 
That  is  the  principal  point  I  am  in- 
terested in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  with  the  world 
situation  as  it  is,  we  are  forced  to  spend 
more  money  than  some  of  us  would  like 
to  see  spent  But  wherever  possible  the 
money  should  be  expended  via  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  explained,  this  rule  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7657.  It 
provides  4  hours  of  general  debate,  after 
which  the  bill  will  be  read  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

It  is  a  measure  that  will  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  some  $15,303,400,000  for 
the  procurement  of  planes,  ships,  air- 
craft, naval  vessels,  and  various  equip- 
ment that  our  Armed  Forces  need,  in 


addition  to  research  and  development 
funds. 

The  measure  is  divided  into  two  main 
parts;  first,  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  in  the 
total  amount  of  $8,858  million;  second, 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
appropriations  for  research,  develop- 
ment, tests,  and  evaluation,  totaling 
some  $6,444,500,000. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
explained,  the  bill  has  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  under  the  leadership  of  its  new 
chairman,  a  man  well  trained  under  the 
tutelage  of  our  former  colleague.  Chair- 
man Vinson  of  that  great  committee, 
who  served  longer  in  the  House  than 
any  other  Member. 

Following  the  precept  of  his  predeces- 
sor, the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
brings  in  a  bill  that  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  explained  it  fully,  and  I 
am  sure  can  explain  to  the  House,  the 
various  contents  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  a 
complicated  measure,  covering  many  ex- 
penditures in  the  field  of  military  pro- 
curement. There  is  no  opposition  to  the 
rule  or  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time.  .  ,j  „ 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
IMr.  Jennings]. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  For  the  three  ad- 
ministrations that  I  have  been  here  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  certain 
commitments  and  appropriations  for  the 
country  regarding  trouble  spots  in  the 
world. 

I  recall  one  of  the  first  votes  I  was 
asked  to  cast  was  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  when  the  Formosan 
Strait  situation  was  facing  the  Congress 
and  facing  the  United  States.  The  Pres- 
ident, then  President  Eisenhower,  called 
on  the  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing his  actions. 

Again  in  the  Kennedy  administration 
we  had  the  occasion  to  act  quickly  and 
responsibly  in  the  Cuban  crisis. 

Then  again  today  we  were  called  upon 
by  the  Johnson  administration  to  act  re- 
sponsibly in  the  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  situations. 

We  were  called  upon  today  to  appro- 
priate $700  million.  Now  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  appropriate  a  large,  vast 
sum  of  money  for  the  defense  posture  of 
our  coimti-y-  I  subscribe  to  the  reasons 
and  the  theories  of  those  who  supported 
the  resolution  that  we  just  passed  for  the 
S700  million  and  certainly  I  support  the 
resolution.  But  on  the  other  side  of  this 
which  involves  our  fully  and  responsibly 
meeting  this  situation,  I  happen  to  serve 
on  the  committee  that  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  levying  taxes  for  the  pui-pose  of 
getting  the  moneys  that  we  spend  for 
these  necessary  expenditures,  and  I  want 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
must  act  just  as  firmly  and  responsibly 
here. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  budget  message  to  the  Congress 
stated  that  he  was  going  to  call  on  the 
Congress  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  ex- 
cise taxes  of  $1,750  million.    Since  that 


time,  practically  every  industry  and  every 
individual  who  might  possibly  be  affected 
by  such  action  has  written  to  or  called 
upon  the  various  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress— such  industries  as  automobile, 
telephone,  women's  apparel,  handbags, 
cosmetics,  and  practically  every  other 
one  tliat  you  can  think  of— pointing  out 
the  justification  from  their  point  of  view 
for  reducing  or  repealing  the  excise  taxes 
on  their  particular  product  or  commod- 
ity- 

I  am  satisfied  if  we  should  follow  com- 
pletely the  urgings  of  all  of  the  advocates 
of  reducing  or  repealing  these  excise 
taxes  we  would  be  facing  a  revenue  loss 
of  upward  to  $15  billion. 

Like  any  citizen  in  this  country,  the 
Government  has  only  two  sources  of  in- 
come on  which  to  exist.    First  is  Income 
revenues  from  our  variotis  taxes,  and 
second     is     credit — borrowed     money — 
which  becomes  a  part  of  our  public  debt. 
This  is  exactly  how  most  of  us  as  in- 
dividuals meet  our  financial  obligations. 
In  my  opinion,  our  action  today  calls 
for  a  realistic  appraisal  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility.    In  any  case,  anyone  can  con- 
clude that  in  January  none  of  us — in- 
cluding the  President — anticipated  hav- 
ing   to    appropriate    the    $700    million 
which  the  President  yesterday  requested. 
As  the  old  experienced  Congressman  ad- 
vised the  young  Congressman,  the  popu- 
lar thing  to  do  is  to  vote  against  all  taxes 
and  vote  for  all   appropriations.     This 
obviously  would  be  a  happy  situation  for 
all  of  us  if  it  were  at  the  same  time  a 
fiscally  responsible  position  for  us  to  take. 
But  unfortunately,  all  too  oiten  the  facts 
of  life  are  such  that  realism  and  re- 
sponsibility call  upon  us  to  do  what  in 
the  short  run  may  appear  to  be  the  un- 
popular thing. 

The  situation  facing  us  today  is  sim- 
ply a  repeat  of  the  situation  facing  th3 
Congress  in  1950,  although  it  does  differ 
in  the  matter  of  degree.  In  1950.  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported 
a  bill,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950,  which 
would  have  reduced  excise  taxes  just  over 
a  billion  dollars.  After  that  bill  passed 
the  House  and  before  it  was  considered 
in  the  Senate,  the  Korean  war  devel- 
oped and  the  House-passed  bill  was 
changed  from  a  tax  reduction  bill  to  a 
tax  increase  bill.  The  opening  state- 
ment in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  read  as  follows : 

Military  action  In  Korea  coupled  with 
substantial  Increases  in  defense  and  related 
expenditures  has  made  It  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  excise  tax  reduction  bill  passed  by 
the  House  In  June  of  this  year  into  a  bUl 
to  raise  revenues. 


The  Congress  then,  just  as  I  am  sure 
it  will  now,  took  a  responsible  and  real- 
istic position.  I  think  we  are  only  fool- 
ing ourselves  and  certainly  we  are  fooling 
the  American  people  if  we  unqualifiedly, 
in  the  situation  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time,  indicate  to  them  that  we  can  re- 
duce excise  taxes  but  appropriate  addi- 
tional moneys  for  our  mUitary  effort  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Certainly  I 
would  be  as  happy  as  anj-one  if  such 
were  the  situation.  But  we  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  I  do  not  at  the  moment 
know  just  what  the  President's  attitude 
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now  may  be  as  to  his  budget  recommen- 
dation on  excise  tax  cuts. 

We  all  would  hope  that  the  situation 
in  the  world  was  such  that  we  could  con- 
siderably reduce  our  military  expendi- 
tures overall.  But  none  of  us.  I  am  cer- 
tain, would  agree  that  in  the  foreseeable 
future  this  will  be  possible.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  might  soon  be  called  upon  to 
appropriate  m.ore. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for  the  income 
tax  reduction  bill  in  the  last  Congress  be- 
cause I  believed  as  firmly  as  anyone  that 
it  was  the  responsible  thing  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  facts  since  that  time  have 
borne  out  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in 
providing  that  tax  reduction.  We  did  it, 
in  my  opinion,  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
manner.  Today  all  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  must  approach  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations and  our  action  on  excise 
tax  reductions  and  repeals  in  the  same 
fiscally  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  every  Member  knows 
and  as  has  been  reported  in  the  press,  the 
pressures  on  the  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly on  members  of  our  committee 
have  been  about  as  strong  for  excise  tax 
repeals  in  all  categories  as  anyone  could 
imagine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pres- 
sures have  got  so  strong  that  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury-  Fowler  has  seen  fit  to 
publicly  urge  that  the  cuts  in  excise 
taxes  be  kept  to  a  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable size. 

None  of  us.  certainly,  are  critical  of 
the  interested  industries  makin?  every 
effort  to  get  their  tax  repealed.  This  is 
understandable.  It  is  the  right  of  peti- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  we  expect.  But  here  atrain  I  think 
that  the  industry  representatives  them- 
selves must  realize  that  we  cannot  repeal 
all  excise  taxes.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  certain  groups  collectively  over 
the  years  have  complained  that  we  get 
too  low  a  percentage  of  total  revenues 
from  excise  taxes,  but  individually  these 
very  same  industries  are  in  here  urging 
us,  as  you  would  expect,  that  whoever 
else's  excise  tax  we  may  repeal,  we  at 
least  should  repeal  their  own. 

This  really  puts  it  up  to  our  committee, 
in  particular,  and  to  the  Congress  to 
keep  in  mind  oui-  overall  situation.  If 
the  Congress  is  not  fiscally  responsible, 
certainly  the  affairs  of  our  Government 
are  going  to  suffer.  We  must  have  the 
revenues  for  responsible  financing  of 
reasonable  GoveiTiment  expenditures, 
including  our  military  efforts.  We  can- 
not take  the  easy  way  out  without 
suffering  the  consequences.  We  all 
know  this. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  more  we 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  do  in  or- 
der to  repel  communism  and  of  course  I 
certainly  agree  that  we  should  repel 
communism  wherever  we  are  confronted 
with  it.  My  point  is  that  I  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  could  well  take 
another  look  at  the  e.xcise  tax  reduction 
proposals  and  to  see  if  again,  as  we  did 
in  1950,  we  now  face  an  entirely  different 
fiscal  situation  than  we  did  a  few  months 
ago.  We  might  determine  that  instead 
of  reducing  certain  excise  taxes  we 
should  extend  them.  Certainly  we 
should  act  responsibly  and  in  a  manner 


that  will  not  jeopardize  the  present 
budget  and  will  not  jeopardize  the  pres- 
ent and  future  defense  of  our  country, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  wonder,  relative  to 
the  extending  of  these  excise  taxes,  if  the 
gentleman  might  consider  favorably  the 
restriction,  or  at  least  not  the  addition,  of 
some  of^he  proposed  spending  programs 
on  items  that  might  not  seem  quite  as 
urgent  as  defending  ourselves  against 
encroachments  of  communism  around 
the  world? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Yes,  I  certainly 
think  we  should  take  into  consideration 
both  of  those  things  and  perhaps  in  this 
conflict  that  we  are  confronted  with  in 
communism  we  will  have  to  do  something 
about  both. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert » .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7657)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1986  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  i-esearch, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert*. The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  7657,  with  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers  1  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates  1  will  be  recognized  for  2 
hours.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

The  House  has  before  it  today  the 
largest  single  authorization  bill  which  is 
presented  to  the  House  each  year.  I  re- 
fer to  the  bill  authorizing  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels and  research  and  development  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


In  order  that  the  House  may  have  a 
full  understanding  of  this  bill,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  recite  some  facts  and  figures 
which  are  somewhat  dry  and  prosaic. 
This  is  one  of  the  necessary  duties  of  a 
chairman.  These  facts  must  be  made 
known  to  the  House  in  order  that  the 
Members  can  have  an  understanding 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
bill  and  also  in  order  to  make  proper 
judgments  with  respect  to  it. 

In  my  remarks  I  will  refer  frequently 
to  the  committee  report  which  is  rather 
vokmiinous  but  which  is  clearly  indexed 
on  its  last  page.  The  report  describes 
every  weapons  system  which  is  proposed 
for  procurement  by  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  Research  and  development 
is  gone  into  in  considerable  detail  and 
all  in  all,  I  feel  that  a  reading  of  the 
report  will  be  a  rewarding  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  totals  $15.- 
303.400.000  which  is  $6,200,000  more  than 
as  submitted  to  the  committee. 

The  $15.3  billion  total  is  divided  into 
$8,858,900,000  for  procurement  and  $6,- 
444,500.000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  procurement  portion  of  the  bill  is 
$120,500,000  more  than  as  submitted  to 
the  committee  and  the  research  and  de- 
velopment portion  of  the  bill  is  $114,300.- 
000  less  than  as  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Of  considerable  importance,  I  think, 
is  the  fact  that  the  bill  which  you  have 
before  you  is  $1.67  billion  less  than  last 
year. 

To  explain  this  dramatic  drop  in  the 
size  of  the  bill  in  the  period  of  only  1 
year,  and  to  place  last  year's  program 
and  this  year's  program  in  some  per- 
spective. I  will  draw  the  Committee's  at- 
tention to  these  facts: 

The  Army  request  this  year  was  almost 
SI 00  million  less  in  aircraft; 

The  Navy's  missile  request  was  almost 
$300  million  less  than  last  year; 

The  request  for  naval  vessels  this  year 
was  about  S465  million  less; 

The  Air  Force  contributes  the  largest 
part  of  the  difference  from  last  year  in 
that  the  request  for  aircraft  was  $100 
million  less  and  the  missile  request  was 
almost  a  billion  less. 

I  think  this  very  large — almost  $1  bil- 
lion— decrease  in  the  Air  Force's  missile 
request  should  be  explained  in  some  de- 
tail. 

For  one  thing,  the  planned  Minutcman 
force  was  reduced  from  a  total  of  1,200  to 
1,000  operational  missiles.  Second,  the 
Bullpup-A  missiles  used  for  training  are 
this  year  being  bought  in  a  very  much 
less  expensive  version  with  what  are 
called  inert  center  sections.  Also,  the 
Air  Force  is  buying  no  Sparrow  III-B 
missiles  this  year  and  using  excess  Navy 
missiles  instead.  Last,  certain  modifica- 
tions for  the  Minuteman  II  program  were 
reduced  considerably  because  of  a  re- 
scheduling of  certain  modifications  that 
are  planned  for  these  ICBM's. 

So,  this  bill  is,  then,  $1.67  billion  less 
than  that  of  last  year. 

I  would  now  like  to  describe  generally 
what  this  bill  will  do.  But  before  doing 
that  I  will  point  out  that  the  bill  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  it  has  been  in  previous 
years.    There  is  really  little  that  is  new 
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or  startling  about  it.  The  particular  des- 
ignation of  an  aircraft  to  be  procured, 
for  example,  will  be  perhaps  different  but 
it  is  stilll  an  aircraft.  So,  as  I  say,  you 
will  hear,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent, 
much  the  same  information  as  you  have 
licard  before,  at  least  so  far  as  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development  are 
concerned. 

PROCUnEMENT ARMY 

First.  I  will  speak  of  the  Army,  The 
Army  program  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
military  programs;  it  totals  $2,004,600,- 
000.  Of  this,  $344,500,000  it,  for  aircraft; 
$253,700,000  is  for  missiles;  and  81,406,- 
400.000  for  research  and  development. 

The  bill  will  permit  the  Army  to  pro- 
cure 1,118  aircraft  and  32,218  missiles. 
In  the  whole  Army  procurement  pro- 
gram, there  is  only  one  item  which  could 
be  considered  new  and  that  is  the  Chap- 
arral missile. 

This  Chaparral  missile  will  be  a  new 
term  to  most  Members  of  the  House.  Ac- 
tually the  Chaparral  is  nothing  more 
than  a  cluster  of  Sidewinder  missiles. 
Today  the  Sidewinder  is.  of  course,  used 
by  one  airplane  against  another.  The 
Army  will  use  it  as  a  ground-to-air  mis- 
sile to  knock  down  airplanes  in  the  bat- 
tlefield area. 

Although  not  new,  I  think  I  should 
mention  that  the  first  quantity  buy  of 
the  light  observation  helicopter  and  the 
Shillelagh  antitank  missile  are  requested 
in  the  bill  this  year.  Both  of  these 
items  v.ore  procured  in  relatively  small 
numbers  last  year  for  the  fir.st  time. 

All  of  the  other  aircraft  and  missiles 
for  the  Army  have  been  procured  before 
and  are  familiar  to  the  House.  A  list 
of  them  appears  on  page  17  of  the  re- 
port and  descriptive  material  relating 
to  each  of  them  follows  that  listing. 

PRCK:UREMENT NAVY    AND    MARINE    CORPS 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  program 
is  the  second  largest  of  the  three  mili- 
tarv  services  and  totals  $5,383,600,000. 
Of  this  amount,  $1,915,800,000  is  for  air- 
craft; $377  million  is  for  missiles;  $1,651,- 
600,000  for  naval  vessels;  and  $1,439,200,- 
000  for  research  and  development. 

The  bill  will  permit  the  procurement 
of  659  aircraft  and  4,463  missiles. 

There  are  62  new  ships  and  12  conver- 
sions in  the  bill.  Of  the  62  new  ships, 
46  are  combatant  ships  and  10  of  the 
conversions  are  combatant  types. 

The  Navy  program,  like  that  of  the 
Army,  is  substantally  the  same  as  in 
previous  years.  But  it.  too,  has  a  few 
new  items  of  procurement  and  I  will 
describe  these  to  the  House. 

First,  there  is  the  F-lllB  aircraft. 
This  year's  program  will  initiate  the 
procurement  of  the  Navy  version  of  this 
new  long-range,  high-performance,  su- 
personic fighter  aircraft  which  has  been 
developed  to  counter  the  potential  en- 
emy threat  in  the  1970's.  You  will  re- 
call that  this  aircraft  was  once  called 
the  TFX  and  has  wings  which  extend 
and  retract — or  what  the  technicians  call 
"variable  geometry  wings."  The  Air 
Force,  of  course,  has  its  version  of  this 
-same  airplane. 

In  the  missile  area,  there  is  also  one 
new  item  and  that  is  what  is  called  the 
Standard  missile.     This   missile   is   the 


follow-on  to  the  Tartar  and  Terrier  mis- 
siles which  are  aboard  our  ships  today. 
It  comes  in  two  versions — the  MR,  or 
medium  range,  and  the  ER,  or  extended 
range. 

As  to  ships,  you  will  see  in  the  program 
this  year  for  the  first  time  two  ships 
which  have  not  appeared  in  the  Navy 
program  before. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  FDL  or  the 
fast  deployment  logistic  ship.  There  are 
four  of  them  in  this  year's  program. 
These  ships  will  operate  as  deployed 
units  in  a  forward  ax-ea.  Loaded  aboard 
them  will  be  military  vehicles  and  cargo 
ready  to  be  moved  from  the  particular 
oversea  area  to  another  area  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  The  wisdom  of  having  a 
capability  of  this  kind  is  obvious,  but  is 
made  even  more  obvious  by  today's  situa- 
tion in  southeast  Asia. 

Also  for  the  first  time  the  program 
contains  a  ship  designated  as  the  PGH. 
This  is  a  gunboat,  but  a  gunboat  with 
a  difference.  It  operates  on  hydrofoils. 
This  means  that  these  gunboats  can  op- 
erate at  high  speed  in  special  warfare 
operations.  All  previous  Navy  hydrofoil 
craft  have  been  experimental  in  nature. 
These  can  travel  faster  than  a  PT  boat 
and  are  particularly  valuable  in  rough 
seas. 

I  now  come  to  the  one  procurement 
addition  made  by  the  committee  in  the 
bill;  this  is  a  DLGN,  or  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigate. 

This  ship  was  added  by  the  committee 
and  is  the  only  item  added  in  procure- 
ment. The  ship  will  cost  approximately 
$150  million.  It  would  be  the  third  of 
its  class.  As  you  know,  the  Bainbridge 
is  deployed  with  the  fleet  today;  and  the 
Truxtun  is  under  construction  how  at 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.  in 
Camden,  N.J.  It  will  be  completed  by 
January  1966. 

There  is  a  very  extended  discussion 
of  this  ship  on  pages  7  through  10  of 
the  committee  report. 

I  will  say  with  respect  to  it  that  the 
Navy  requested  this  ship  but  the  request 
was  turned  down  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  ship  would  constitute  an  ex- 
tremely important  addition  to  our  capa- 
bilities and  its  justification  could  very 
well  rest  on  that  single  fact  alone. 
However,  as  the  committee  report  indi- 
cates— on  pages  7  to  10 — it  is  important 
from  an  entirely  different  standpoint, 
also. 

The  committor  feels  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  extremely  dila- 
tory in  pushing  nuclear  power  for  sui-f ace 
ships.  It  is  true  that  we  do  have  three 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships  today  but 
this  is  quite  literally  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  ships 
which  are  still  conventionally  powered. 
The  addition  by  the  committee  of  this 
guided  missile  frigate  will  at  the  one  time 
express  the  will  of  Congress  that  greater 
and  more  rapid  progress  be  made  in  the 
field  of  nuclear-powered  surface  ships 
and  help  to  break  the  logjam  of  disin- 
terest— if  that  is  what  it  can  be  called- 
in  the  Pentagon  with  respect  to  nuclear 
power. 

This  is  just  one  manifestation  of  the 
intention  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  place  itself  in  the  forefront  of  mili- 
taiy  detei-minations  in  direct  accordance 


with  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates],  will  deal  in  greater 
detail  with  respect  to  nuclear  power  for 
surface  ships  and  I  believe  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamber- 
lain] will  also  deal  with  this  subject. 
Again,  referring  to  the  report  you  will  see 
an  extended  discussion  of  this  vei-y  im- 
portant matter  beginning  on  page  40. 

And  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
heading of  this  statement  on  nuclear 
power  which  is  a  remark  made  by  John 
Paul  Jones  to  Robert  Morris  in  1776. 
John  Paul  Jones  said,  and  I  quote: 

Without  a  respectable  Navy — Alas,  America. 

How  true,  how  vei-y  true  this  is. 

To  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  that  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  Members  of  the 
House,  will  agree  with  me.  Congress  has 
been  shunted  aside  by  the  Pentagon  over 
the  past  several  years  in  detei-mining  our 
defensive  and  offensive  military  struc- 
ture. 

We  have  been  invited  to  sit  at  the  table 
but  we  have  not  been  invited  to  join  in 
the  meal,  so  to  speak.  This  time  is  over. 
We  are  going  to  carve  the  roast  ourselves 
from  now  on. 

The  rest  of  the  ships  in  the  Navy  are 
much  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 

I  will  point  out  that  a  listing  and  de- 
scription of  all  of  the  naval  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  ships  begins  on  page  20  of 
the  report. 

PROCUREMENT — AIR   FORCE 

The  Air  Force  program  is  the  largest 
of  the  three  services  and  totals  $7,420,- 
200,000.  Of  this  amount,  $3,545,200,000 
is  for  aircraft;  $771,100,000  is  for  mis- 
siles; and  $3,103,900,000  is  for  research 
and  development. 

The  bill  will  permit  the  procurement 
of  517  aircraft  and  1,509  missiles. 

The  Air  Force  has  only  one  really  new 
item  in  its  program  and  that  is  the  SR- 
71.  There  has  been  considerable  confu- 
sion with  respect  to  the  designation  of 
this  airplane  but  much  of  this  can  be 
removed  if  one  keeps  in  mind  that  this 
is  a  version  of  the  A-11  which  the  Presi- 
dent unveiled  Febniary  29,  1964. 

It  flies  three  times  the  speed  of  sound, 
or  over  2,000  miles  an  hour,  and  repre- 
sents a  major  advance  in  reconnaissance 
aircraft.  It  had  its  first  flight  in  Decem- 
ber 1964  and  met  all  objectives  during 
that  flight. 

Again,  the  remainder  of  the  Air  Force 
program  is  more  of  the  same  as  in  previ- 
ous years  and  a  listing  and  description 
of  each  of  the  Air  Force  missiles  and 
aircraft  will  be  found  beginning  on  page 
28  of  the  report. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  draw  your  at- 
tention, Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of 
the  House,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  re- 
port under  the  heading  "Areas  and 
Items  of  Special  Interest "  which  begins 
on  page  40.  There  is  a  wealth  of  im- 
portant background  information  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  such  as  nuclear  power 
for  surface  warships — an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  very  large  C-5A  air- 
craft which  will  be  the  largest  aircraft  in 
the  world  when  built— the  SR-71  which 
I    just    mentioned— the    new    Poseidon 
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missile  for  the  Polaris — and  a  number 

of  other  matters.  I  recommend  this  part 
of  the  report  to  you  as  a  help  toward  a 
broader  understanding  of  oui-  militaiT 
situation  today. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  problem 
which  is  not  directly  related  to  the  bill 
you  have  before  you  but  which  is  of  such 
collateral  importance  as  to  make  this 
bill  pointless  unless  it  is  solved  in  the 
ne.TV  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  deeply  felt 
belief  that  the  procurement  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems  is  in  a  veiT  i"eal 
sense  an  exercise  in  futility  if  we  cannot 
at  the  same  time  insure  the  retention  in 
the  services  of  men  of  sufficient  skill  to 
use  the  systems.  Dedication  is  not 
enough. 

We  all  know-  that  the  military  world  is 
no  longer  symbolized  by  the  saber  or  the 
Catling  gun.  I  sat  in  committee  and 
listened  to  testimony  this  year — and  as 
I  have  for  many  years  now — that 
described  in  detail  weapons  of  the  great- 
est sophistication  and  complexity  that 
man  could  imagine.  And  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  some  exotic  weapons  of  the 
future.  I  am  talking  about  items  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  our  military  people 
today.  I  am  speaking  of  radars,  all  kinds 
of  electronic  devices,  airplanes  that  travel 
three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  missiles 
with  Intricate  guidance  systems  which 
can  hit  a  target  6.000  miles  away. 

If  we  cannot  retain  the  highly  intel- 
ligent and  carefully  and  expensively 
trained  people  to  operate  these  weapons 
systems,  we  might  as  well  give  up  any 
thought  of  buying  or  developing  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this.  Oui-  military  people  today 
are  second-class  citizens  so  far  as  pay  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  for  1  minute  blame 
these  young  men  for  leaving  the  seiTice 
to  take  fine  jobs  in  private  industiy. 
And  I  do  not  blame  young  men  for  not 
coming  into  tb>  sei"vice  v.hen  they  can 
do  so  much  better  on  the  outside.  This 
Is  a  problem  that  we  have  got  to  solve. 
It  is  the  most  important  single  problem 
in  our  military  structure  today. 

Let  me  quote  what  the  SecretaiT  of  the 
Navy  said  during  om"  hearings  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  accept  a  reduction  in  hardware 
in  order  to  get  an  increase  in  pay.  Mr. 
Nitze  responded  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

If  that  increase  in  pay  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  meeting  our  retention  rate, 
or  our  retention  objectives,  and  if  this  were 
the  key  and  the  correctly  designed  key.  cer- 
tainly I  would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  re- 
duction in  hardware  In  order  to  meet  that 
problem  which  I  consider  to  be  the  outstand- 
ing problem. 

I  will  not  say  any  more  about  the  per- 
sonnel problem  at  this  time.  But  I  have 
a  strong  feeling  that  you  may  well  have 
me  before  your  committee  on  another 
occasion  during  this  session  with  just 
that  veiT  problem  on  my  mind. 

That  is  the  procurement  picture. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  go  to  research 
and  development  and  tell  you  what  this 
bill  contains  in  that  area. 

RESEARCH     AND     DE\'ELOPMEJfT 

For  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  the  bill  includes  $6,444,500,000, 


This  is  a  reduction  of  $114.3  million  from 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  However,  the  sum  is  $81  mil- 
lion more  than  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  last  year  and  is  $121  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  last  year. 

ARMY 

The  Army's  portion  is  $1,406,400,000, 
which  is  $31.6  million  less  than  the 
amount  requested  but  is  $61  million  above 
the  amount  authorized  last  year. 

Almost  30  percent  of  the  Army's 
R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  will  be  spent  on  the 
development  of  the  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  known  as  Nike  X.  This 
system  includes  the  Nike-Zeus  missile 
and  a  newer  high  acceleration  missile 
known  as  Sprint,  which  recently  had  a 
very  successful  test  flight  at  White  Sands. 

Other  missiles  still  in  tlie  development 
stage  are  the  Lance,  a  division  support 
missile  to  replace  the  Honest  John  and 
possibly  Little  John  and  an  extended 
range  Pershing,  which  will  fill  the  gap 
between  our  short-range  missiles  and  the 
ICBMs. 

A  new  program  in  this  year's  Army 
budget  is  the  advanced  aerial  fire  support 
system — AAFSS — which  is  a  completely 
integrated  armed  helicoperlike  system 
to  replace  the  present  improvised  armed 
helicopters,  such  as  the  HU-IB — Iro- 
quois— now  being  used  in  Vietnam. 
This  new  vehicle  would  have  advanced 
fire  control  and  avionics  systems  and 
would  be  designed  to  use  such  weapons 
as  a  new  high-rate-of-fire  machinegun 
and  the  Tow  and  Shillelagh  antitank 
missiles. 

Another  major  program  is  the  joint  de- 
velopment effort  with  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  for  a  new  improved  main 
battle  tank  for  introduction  into  the 
forces  in  the  early  1970's.  This  tank  will 
be  lighter  and  more  maneuverable  in 
cross-country  operations  than  the  cur- 
rent M-60  and  will  also  have  a  lower  pro- 
file, greater  firepower  and  a  much  higher 
first-round  "kill"  capability.  The  de- 
velopment cost  for  this  tank  will  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  United  States 
and  th^^ Federal  Republic  of  Gennany. 

NAVY 

Tlie  bill  includes  $1,439,200,000  for  the 
Navy's  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. This  is  $33.4  milion  less  than 
the  amount  requested  and  is  $61  million 
greater  than  the  amount  authorized  last 
year. 

The  largest  Navy  program  is  in  anti- 
submarine warfare,  which  claims  over  26 
percent  of  the  Navy  R.D.T.  &  E.  budget 
and  reflects  an  increase  of  $73  million 
over  last  year.  The  bulk  of  this  increase 
will  go  toward  improving  the  sonar 
capability  to  detect  submarines. 

Another  major  increase  in  funds  is  for 
the  Mark  48  torpedo,  which  is  being  de- 
veloped on  a  high  priority  basis  to  pro- 
vide a  torpedo  capable  of  destroying  very 
deep  and  fast  enemy  submarines.  This 
weapon  may  be  launched  either  by  sub- 
marines or  surface  ships. 

Another  major  development  program 
is  the  new  reactor  propulsion  system  for 
nuclear  ships.  Two  of  these  reactors 
would  provide  the  propulsion  system  for  a 
new  aircraft  carrier  that  will  be  in  the 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1967. 


Another  program  of  great  interest  is 
the  deep-submergence  program  to  locate 
and  rescue  submerged  submarines  in  dis- 
tress. The  need  for  such  a  system  was 
highhghted  by  the  loss  of  the  TJircsJier 
ofif  the  coast  of  New  England. 

In  the  missile  area  are  two  new  ones, 
the  Condor,  an  air-to-siuface  missile,  and 
the  Poseidon,  a  surface-to-surface  mis- 
sile. I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with 
this  latter  missile  which  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  publicity.  Its  total  payload. 
weight  and  volume  will  be  twice  that  of 
the  Polaris  A-3  at  the  same  range.  In 
addition,  the  new  missile  will  incorporate 
improved  accuracy. 

AIR    FORCE 

The  bill  includes  $3,103,900,000  for  Air 
Force  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. This  is  $43.9  million  less  than 
the  amount  requested  and  is  $8  million 
below  the  amount  appropriated  last  year. 

Two  new  projects  are  included  in  this 
years  budget,  the  C-5A,  a  heavy  logistics 
airplane,  and  the  short-range  attack 
mi.ssile — SRAM. 

The  Sram  will  complement  the  Hound 
Dog  missile  presently  carried  on  the 
B-52  and  will  also  become  a  weapons 
system  for. the  F-111  tactical  fighter  and 
the  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft— AMSA — when  it  is  developed. 

The  currently  planned  C-5A  will  be 
the  largest  airplane  in  the  world.  Its 
size  and  capability  is  dramatically  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  if  it  had  been  in 
use  in  the  Berlin  airlift,  only  five  C-5A's 
would  have  been  needed  to  do  the  job 
that  was  provided  by  142  C-54's.  Tlie 
C-5A  concept  is  backed  up  by  more 
studies  and  engineering  verification  work 
than  any  past  Air  Force  aircraft.  Even 
though  it  will  be  the  largest  aircraft 
ever  built,  technology  is  well  in  hand. 

As  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
the  Congress  added  $47  million  above 
the  amount  requested  for  the  follow -on 
bomber  to  the  B-52,  now  known  as 
AMSA.  The  Department  of  Defense 
chose  to  use  only  about  half  of  the  add- 
on; however,  since  the  funds  were  ear- 
marked for  that  program  only,  the  re- 
maining $24  miUion  is  available  and  will 
be  applied  to  the  program  during  the 
coming  year.  The  Department  re- 
quested an  additional  $15  million  in  this 
bill.  Testimony  before  the  committee 
revealed  that  the  Air  Force  had  requested 
a  substantial  amount  greater  than  that, 
but  was  denied  the  funds  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  commanding 
general  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand told  the  committee  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Air  Force  "would  be  prepared 
to  go  into  a  program  definition  phase 
this  summer"  with  a  go-ahead  on  a 
weapons  system  next  year  which  would 
lead  to  an  aircraft  capability  sometime 
in  1972  or  1973.  On  the  basis  of  his 
testimony  and  our  knowledge  that  the 
B-52  fleet  Is  accumulating  fatigue  dam- 
age at  a  frreater  rate  than  was  previously 
calculated,  it  creates  a  grave  major  risk 
to  continue  reliance  upon  the  B-52 
through  the  early  1970's  as  the  major 
aeronautical  weapons  system  of  a  strate- 
gic deterrent  force.  The  committee 
added  $7  million  to  the  bill,  which  would 
allow  the  Air  Force  to  initiate  the  pro- 
gram definition  phase  during  the  next 
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fi.scal  year  rather  than  wait  until  the 
following  year. 

You  will  recall  that  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  announced  in  December  1963  the 
initiation  of  a  military  space  program 
known  as  the  marmed  orbiting  labora- 
tory—MOL.    It  had  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  determining  man's  capability  to 
perform  useful  operations  in  space.   This 
program  has  been  very  slow  in  getting 
off  the  ground  during  the  last  calendar 
year.     However,   it   now  appears  to  be 
making  some  progress  and  the  bill  in- 
cludes the  requested  $150  million  for  the 
coming  year.     The  committee  strongly 
supports  this  program  and  its  objectives 
and  has  urged  the  Department  to  pro- 
ceed more  vigorously.    To  make  sure  the 
funds  authorized  are  not  transferred  out 
of  this  high  priority  program,  the  bill 
has  specifically  earmarked  the  funds  for 
that  program. 

DEFENSE     AGENCIES 

The  bill  includes  $495  million  for  the 
Defense  agencies,  which  is  $5.4  million 
below  the  amount  requested  by  the  De- 
partment. 

Included  under  Defense  agencies  is  the 
work  of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  in  ballistic  missile  defense — De- 
fender— nuclear  test  detection — Vela — 
and  remote  area  conflict — Agile.  Also 
included  is  the  funding  of  research  for 
the  Defense  Communications  Agency,  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  and  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency. 

The  committee  reduced  this  portion  of 
the  bill  because  of  the  transfer  of  sev- 
eral projects  to  the  Army  which  are  now 
funded  by  the  Army. 

TITLE  III 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  nonmonetary 
part  of  this  bill. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  House, 
have  seen  any  change  in  the  basic  412 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment law  other  than  internal  changes  as 
412  was  modified  to  add  Research  and 
Development,  for  example. 

This  year,  we  are  using  this  bill — and 
in  my  opinion,  quite  appropriately — as  a 
vehicle  to  take  some  actions  which  have 
been  sorely  needed  for  many  years.  I 
am  now  referring  to  title  III  of  the  bill 
which  begins  on  page  3.  You  will  note 
that  six  new  sections  are  contained  un- 
der this  title.  I  might  say  at  the  outset 
that  each  of  these  sections  is  dealt  with 
in  detail  in  the  committee  report  begin- 
ning on  page  11,  but  I  do  think  that  I 
should  describe  them  to  you  and  tell  you 
what  they  will  do. 

First,  section  301  repeals  outstanding 
Navy  ship  tonnage  balances.  Even  since 
1934  when  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  was 
enacted,  the  Navy  has  been  accumulat- 
ing tonnage — originally  through  the  Vin- 
son-Trammell Act  itself— and  in  suc- 
ceeding years  by  other  shipbuilding  Acts 
which  granted  ship  tonnage  that  was 
never  used.  In  addition  to  these 
sources,  every  time  a  ship  is  stricken 
from  the  Naval  Register,  the  tonnage 
equivalent  of  that  ship  went  into  the 
tonnage  "pot." 

For  years,  now,  the  Navy  has  been 
maintaining  a  tonnage  exceeding  3  mil- 


lion tons.  It  is  almost  exactly  3,300,000 
tons  at  this  time,  I  believe.  This  ton- 
nage is  meaningless — partly  because  it  is 
so  large  and  particularly  because  since 
the  enactment  of  section  412,  no  ships 
can  be  built  in  any  event  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Congress.  And  ton- 
nages today  are  authorized  only  in  the 
exact  amounts  needed  as,  for  example, 
in  the  bill  you  have  before  you  today. 

You  might  say,  "Well,  what  harm  is  it 
doing  to  just  let  them  stay  as  they  are?" 
The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one.  To 
maintain  the  records  of  this  tonnage  is, 
surprisingly  enough,  quite  expensive  ac- 
cording to  the  Navy  and  it  certainly  is  a 
completely  useless  expense.  So,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  since  the  tormage  is 
meaningless,  and  the  maintenance  of 
bookkeeping  on  it  involves  some  expense, 
it  was  an  opportunity  to  achieve  at  least 
a  minor  economy. 

In  section  302,  you  see  the  reenactment 
of  "one  of  the  important  portions  of  the 
original  Vinson-Ti'ammell  Act. 

It  provides  that  warship  construction 
be  alternated,  ship  by  ship,  between  pri- 
vate shipyards  and  naval  shipyards.  You 
wull  note  that  the  proviso  at  the  end  per- 
mits this  practice  to  be  avoided  if  "in- 
consistent with  the  public  interests  in 
any  year." 

The  reason  for  the  reenactment  of  this 
old  law  is  that  the  repeal  of  the  out- 
standing tonnages  by  section  301  had  the 
effect  of  repealing  this  law.  So  its  re- 
enactment  was  necessary. 

The  committee  made  one  mmor 
change  in  the  old  law  when  reenacting  it 
in  that  it  changed  "warships"  to  "war- 
ships and  escort  vessels."  The  reason 
for  this  is  simply  that  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act  did  not  have  a  category  called 
"escort  vessels"  and  these  vessels  now 
have  become  a  very  important  and  ex- 
pensive part  of  our  program  each  year. 
Section  303  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  new  sections  under  this 
title.  It  deals  with  what  has  become 
known  as  the  65-35  distribution  of  naval 
ship  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair. 
As  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know,  this  has  been  a 
matter  of  controversy  for  the  last  few 
years.  I  will  return  to  this  section  in 
just  a  moment. 

Section  304  does  only  one  thing.  It 
adds  "tracked  combat  vehicles"  to  the 
412  authorization  requirement.  Today- 
authorization  is  required  for  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  for 
research  and  development.  Combat 
tracked  vehicles— and  here  I  am  talking 
about  tanks,  armored  reconnaissance  ve- 
hicles, self-propelled  howitzers,  mortar 
carriers  and  many  other  such  vehicles — 
will,  in  the  same  fashion,  require  author- 
ization for  appropriations  before  they 
can  be  procured. 

Section  305  relates  to  an  emergency 
fund  generally  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Each  year  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee grants  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an 
emergency  fund  which  normally  ap- 
proximates $150  million.  This  appro- 
priation is  based  on  no  specific  author- 
ization. The  Armed  Services  Committee 
thinks  there  should  be  authorization  for 
this  emergency  fund  and  that  is  all  that 


section  305  does:   require  authorization 
prior  to  app:opriation. 

Section  306.  Everyone  on  this  com- 
mittee knows  that  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant anns  of  our  offensive  and  de- 
fensive capability.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Strategic  Air  Command  de- 
pends on  MATS — and  every  other  ele- 
ment of  the  military  service  in  one  way 
or  another  depends  on  MATS  from  time 
to  time. 

To  call  this  important  military  force 
a  service  is  not  only  misleading  as  to 
its  function  but  a  kind  of  disparagement 
of  the  force  itself.  The  committee  wants 
it  called  the  Military  Airlift  Command, 
a  name  with  true  descriptive  quality  and 
a  name  with  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  re- 
turn to  section  303  of  the  bill. 

As  you  all  know,  commencing  with  the 
Department   of   Defense    Appropriation 
Act  of   1963,  provisions  have  been  in- 
cluded which   require  that  at  least  35 
percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
ship  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
work  be  spent  in  private  shipyards.    The 
principal  basis  for  inclusion  of  these  re- 
strictive provisions  in  appropriation  bills 
has  been  cost  savings.     It  is  true  that 
until  now  the  administration  has  not  ob- 
jected to  the  provisions.    However,  and 
this  must  be  clearly  understood,  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  honorable  and  be- 
loved Carl  Vinson,  recognized  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  these  provisions,  for  he 
clearly  understood  that  the  allocation  of 
repair  work  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger 
problem  and  a  larger  responsibility ;  spe- 
cifically, the  proper  support  of  our  NavT 
ships  and  men,  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 
Until  now,  the  administration  has  not 
formally   objected   to   these   provisions. 
Although    acquiescent.    Secretary    Mc- 
Namara,   in   a    letter    to   Congressman 
Mahon,  stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  private  and  public  shipyard  capacity 
in  this  country  today  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
Nation's  needs  for  national  defense.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  determining  the  amount 
and  location  of  this  excess  capacity,  and  the 
actions  which  should  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate it. 

When  this  determination  is  made.  I  then 
believe  that  economy  and  fleet -readiness 
considerations  should  be  the  basic  guidelines 
for  distribution  of  ship  construction,  repair. 
'  alteration,  and  conversion  rather  than  a 
statutory  assignment  ratio. 


As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  now  taken  action  to  eliminate  excess 
Navy  yard  capacity. 

Section  303  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  au- 
thorization bill  was  drafted  to  reflect  the 
facts  that  have  been  constantly  apparent 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  now 
acknowledges. 

With  your  forbearance,  I  intend  to  re- 
count the  most  pertinent  facts  bearing  on 
this  many-faceted  problem  in  order  to 
show  why  the  assignment  of  work  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  economic  and 
military  consideration,  not  restrictive 
and  deleterious  ratios.  In  doing  this,  it 
should  become  apparent  that  actions 
such  as  the  65-35  proviso  do  not  solve 
the  problem  of  proper  utilization  of  this 
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country's  naval   and   private   shipyard 
facilities. 

I  will  start  with  some  basic  facts  on 
the  distribution  of  Na\'y  work  to  the 
naval  and  private  shipyards. 

First,  it  was  the  Navy's  pohcy  to  assign 
alteration  and  repair  work  to  the  private 
yards,  even  before  enactment  of  the 
65-35  proviso.  In  fact,  from  1953  to  1962 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  Navy's  altera- 
tion and  repair  work  was  accomplished 
by  private  yards.  Of  course,  from  1963 
the  proviso  has  been  followed  with  re- 
spect to  work  assigned  to  private  yards. 

While  the  Vinson-Tiammell  Act  calls 
for  the  assignment  of  about  50  percent 
of  the  Navy's  warship  construction  to 
naval  shipyards,  the  Navy  has  regularly 
exercised  the  acts  exception  clause  in 
order  to  help  maintain  the  private 
yards — and  we  in  the  Congress — the 
Armed  Services  Committee — have  per- 
mitted this,  again  in  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  the  private  yards.  The  result 
is  that  from  1963  and  1964  over  80  percent 
of  this  work  has  been  placed  with  private 
yards. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  new  ship 
construction  cost  differentials  have  been 
a  factor  in  shipbuilding  assignments. 
Still,  who  is  to  say  what  the  cost  dif- 
ferentials would  be  if  the  naval  yards 
were  more  fully  utilized — possibly  in  the 
120,000-  to  130.000-employment  range  of 
the  mid-1950s  as  compared  to  today's 
level  of  roughly  80,000. 

In  summary,  the  facts  are  that: 

First.  The  Navy,  of  its  own  volition, 
allocated  neary  20  percent  of  its  repair 
and  alteration  work  to  private  yards  for 
many  years  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
65-35  proviso. 

Second.  The  Navy  has  allocated  in- 
creasing amounts  of  its  construction 
work  to  private  yards,  exercising  the  ex- 
ception provision  of  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell  Act. 

Third.  The  net  effect  of  the  65-35  pro- 
viso and  the  migration  of  new  construc- 
tion work  has  resulted  in  the  private 
yards  acquiring  more  than  68  percent  of 
the  total  shipbuilding,  conversion,  re- 
pair, and  alteration  dollars  for  the  3 
years.  1963-65,  as  compared  to  about  54 
percent  for  the  period  1953-62.  In  the 
period  June  1962  to  July-September  1964, 
while  naval  shipyard  employment 
dropped  from  98,600  to  83.500,  average 
private  shipyard  employment  increased 
from  115,600  to  123,800. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  can  honestly 
state  that  the  Navy  shipyards  have  not 
been  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
private  yards.  Rather,  in  my  view  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  opposite  has  been  true.  This 
becomes  even  more  apparent  on  looking 
at  the  state  of  the  private  shipbuilding 
and  repair  industry. 

The  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  in- 
dustries in  this  country  have,  since  1940, 
become  heavUy  dependent  on  Govern- 
meiit  bU3iness.  The  pre.ssures  for  Navy 
work  are  a  direct  reflection  of  the  Im- 
posMble  world  competitive  situation. 
Merchant  ships  which  are  not  eligible  for 
building  or  operating  subsidies,  such  as 
bulk  carriers  and  tankers,  are  being 
bought  and  repaired  out  of  country  and 
operated    under    flags    of    convenience. 


The  hard  facts  are  that  there  is  no  relief 
in  sight,  for  the  volume  is  so  low  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  apply  the 
American  genius  for  mass  production. 
Of  course,  plant  improvements  made  in 
U.S.  shipyards  improve  the  domestic 
competitive  position,  but  are  insignificant 
in  the  world  market.  The  foreign  ship- 
yards are  not  standing  still  and  wage 
differentials  make  it  evident  that  no 
change  for  the  better  can  be  anticipated. 
The  rising  subsidy  rate — from  45  to  55 
percent — confirms  this  conclusion. 

Yes,  the  private  yards,  which  have 
served  this  counti-y  so  valiantly,  pose  a 
problem  of  which  we  are  all  aware,  and 
which  we  must  resolve.  But  does  the 
solution  rest  in  hobbling  a  militaiy 
capability  in  bein;-r?  I  submit  that  there 
must  be  a  better  answer. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
relative  cost  of  naval  and  private  ship- 
yard work  and,  I  am  afraid,  much  of 
what  has  been  said  has  been  inaccurate 
or  unfounded.  There  has  been  confu- 
sion between  new  construction  cost  dif- 
ferentials as  opposed  to  conversion,  al- 
teration and  repair  differentials;  there 
has  been  confusion  between  the  studies 
prepared  by  tv.o  reputable  accounting 
firms,  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  findings  for 
the  Shipbuilders'  Council  of  America  and 
the  Arthur  Andersen  findings  developed 
for  the  Navy:  and  there  has  been  some 
confusion  as  to  the  applicability  of  incre- 
mental costs.  I  will  review  the  Ernst 
&  Ernst  and  the  Arthur  Andersen  find- 
ings first. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Ernst  & 
Ernst  was  not  called  upon  to  develop 
painstakingly  the  relative  cost  of  com- 
parable items  of  work.  Arthur  Ander- 
sen was  paid  to  make  this  effort  and  this 
explains  the  substantial  difference  in  the 
fees  paid  the  two  firms.  Actually,  the 
Ernst  &  Ernst  starting  point  was  testi- 
mony given  to  the  Congress  by  a  former 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  which,  af- 
ter the  statements  were  clarified,  was  to 
the  effect  that  private  yard  costs  to  the 
Navy  for  new  construction  work  ranged 
from  8  to  15  percent  below  naval  ship- 
yard costs. 

On  the  other  hand.  Arthur  Andersen 
studied  the  work  performed  on  a  job-by- 
job  basis  and  developed  separate  cost  dif- 
ferentials for  new  construction,  conver- 
sion, alteration,  and  repair  work.  I  em- 
phasize they  did  not  start  with  a  pre- 
conceived differential,  but  actually  ex- 
amined each  job  in  detail.  The  new  con- 
struction differentials  thus  developed,  in 
terms  of  cost  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, ranged  from  10  to  22.7  percent  in 
favor  of  private  yards;  the  conversion 
differential  was  1.2  percent  in  favor  of 
private  yards:  repairs — 3.4  percent  in 
favor  of  private  yards  and  alterations — 
1.2  percent  in  favor  of  naval  shipyards. 
Even  these  differentials,  although  pains- 
takingly developed,  have  their  limita- 
tions arising  from  the  limited  amount  of 
comparable  work  that  could  be  found  for 
comparison,  the  differences  in-Ihe  several 
shipyards  accounting  systems,  and  per- 
haps most  importantly  the  fact  that  only 
past  history — water  over  the  dam — could 
be  measured.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
the  cost  differentials  found  will  apply  in 
future  years. 


While  the  Arthur  Andersen  and  the 
Ernst  &  Ernst  starting  points  were  dif- 
ferent, it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two  firms 
were  in  general  agreement  with  regard  to 
the  handling  of  costs  for  items  such  as 
contract  administration,  military  pay, 
depreciation,  and  taxes.  Also,  it  is  very 
important  to  note  that  Ernst  &  Ernst, 
as  well  as  Arthur  Andersen,  referred  to 
the  incremental  costing  principle,  a  prin- 
ciple recognized  by  the  General  Account- 
iny;  Office. 

What  arc  incremental  costs?  In  our 
context,  incremental  costs  are  the  net 
costs  of  the  additional  work  that  can  be 
assigned  to  a  naval  shipyard  that  must 
remain  in  operation  as  a  militaiy  re- 
quirement. Simply  stated,  we  must 
have  both  private  and  naval  shipyards. 
But  let  there  be  no  doubt  as  the  abso- 
lute essentiality  of  our  naval  shipyards. 
They  have,  of  course,  fixed  operating 
costs.  And  these  costs  must  be  paid 
whether  we  give  the  yards  a  small  or  a 
reasonable  amount  of  work.  But,  these 
fixed  costs  do  not  have  to  be  paid  more 
than  once  and  this  is  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  able  to  calculate 
that  a  savings  of  from  $10  to  $15  million 
annually  would  be  realized  if  the  amount 
of  conversion,  alteration  and  repair  work 
performed  in  the  naval  shipyards  were 
to  be  increased. 

To  summarize  with  regard  to  costs, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Arthur 
Andersen  cost  differential  data  are  the 
best  that  are  available  to  us  in  our  de- 
liberations as  to  the  relative  cost  of  work. 
Also,  however,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  principle  of  incremental  costs 
has  its  place  in  these  deliberations,  par- 
ticularly as  we  give  consideration  to  the 
burden  the  taxpayer  is  asked  to  bear. 

While  economic  considerations  are 
certainly  important,  I  believe  we  can 
agree  that  military  considerations  are 
paramount.  Here,  I  am  talking  about 
the  kind  of  responsive  shipyard  support 
a  warship  needs  and  the  varied  kinds 
of  support  her  men  both  require  and 
richly  deserve. 

Private  repair  yard  deficiencies  fall  in 
two  categories:  lack  of  skilled  personnel, 
equipment,  and  facilities  for  accomplish- 
ing repairs  to  complex  ships  in  an  effi- 
cient and  timely  manner;  and  inability 
to  provide  the  facilities  for  support  of 
ship's  force  normally  needed  while  ships 
are  in  naval  shipyards. 

I  am  sure  that  you  know  the  operation 
of  the  typical  private  repair  yard  with 
its  small  nucleus  work  force  and  its 
limited  facilities.  More  importantly,  do 
you  know  of  the  results  obtained?  Th? 
recent  experiences  of  113  Pacific  fleet 
auxiliary  and  amphibious  ships  demon- 
strate this  lack  of  industrial  capability 
more  clearly  than  plant  statistics. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  ships  repaired 
in  private  yards  missed  their  completion 
dates  as  compared  to  18  percent  for  the 
naval  shipyards.  Similarly.  31  percent 
of  the  private  yard  ships  required  an 
additional  availability  to  correct  defects 
as  compared  to  18  percent  for  the  naval 
shipyards — and  I  emphasize — these  were 
relatively  simple  ships.  Certainly,  the 
naval  shipyards  would  have  shown  up 
even  better  if  the  comparison  had  in- 
cluded the  more  complicated  warships  in 
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which  they  specialize.  Now  let  me  turn 
to  the  men  who  man  these  ships — and  to 
their  requirements. 

When  in  a  private  repair  yard,  how  do 
they  get  the  work  space  they  require; 
-nd  how  do  they  get  the  facilities  for 
training,  the  supply  and  communications 
snpnort  they  need  to  use  their  time  efB- 
c'ciitly;  and  what  about  the  personal 
services,  medical,  dental,  berthing  and 
ne.ssins?  I  could  go  on  at  length  but  the 
answer  is  the  same.  In  a  private  yard 
they  get  these  necessities  "the  hard  way" 
by  enduring  myriad  inconveniences.  We 
could  turn  our  back  to  this  fact,  and  the 
65-35  provi.so  has  had  this  effect,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  we  had  better.  We 
want  to  increase — not  decrease — the 
number  of  reenlistmenls;  decrease — not 
increase— the  costs  of  training  replace- 
ments; and  increase  the  proficiency  of 
the  men  at  sea. 

In  concluding,  I  must  set  the  record 
straight  for  I  have  strongly  emphasized 
the  role  of  the  naval  shipyard.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  private  yards 
have  a  vital  role  as  well,  and  they  should 
be  utilized  for  some  of  the  work  for 
v.hich  they  are  best  suited. 

I  stress  again  that  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  all  of  the  facets  of  the  work  assign- 
ment problem  before  reaching  a  deci- 
sion—and this  we  have  done  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  including  section  303  in  the 
authorization  bill.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  official  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  stated  by  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  in  agreement  with 
that  of  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee. 
Adoption  of  section  303  will  insure 
an  efficient  operation  within  the  Navy 
with  due  recognition  to  both  economic 
and  military  considerations.  If  the  Navy 
is  to  do  its  best  it  must  have  the  au- 
thority to  manage  its  work.  In  this,  the 
Navy  must  recognize,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  direct  a  portion  of  its  work  to  private 
yards  in  order  to  help  maintain  a  com- 
petitive industrial  base.  And  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations  must  be  a 
recognition  of  the  requirements  of  the 
ships  at  sea. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  that  is  the  bill.  As  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  it  varies  in  no  essential  re- 
spect from  any  of  the  previous  bills 
__which  you  have  passed  upon  over  the 
years— at  least  so  far  as  the  procurement 
and  research  and  developments  portions 
of  it  are  concerned. 

It  is  smaller  than  last  year  by  $1.6  bil- 
lion. It  has  received  the  closest  possible 
scrutiny  duiing  hearings  which  extended 
from  February  2  through  March  22  with 
other  individual  hearings  to  consider 
elements  of  the  program.  Everyone  on 
the  committee  had  his  say,  including  the 
13  new  members  whom  we  welcome  this 
year. 

We  examined  and  reexamined  many 
of  the  items  in  the  bill.  We  studied  and 
restudied  eveiy  element  of  it  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  bring  this  bill  to  the  fioor  to- 
day with  what  I  hope  is  a  pardonable 
sense  of  pride. 

We  have  gone  over  It  with  a  fine  tooth 
comb.  It  contains  no  element  which  at 
this  late  date  I  would  change,  excepting 


perhaps  to  add  some  items  which  I  think 
were  not  given  sufficient  weight  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

But  I.  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
committee,  have  taken  a  conservative 
view  toward  modification  of  the  bill  and 
after  numerous  conferences  with  Mr. 
McNamara,  Mr.  'Vance,  Dr.  Brown— the 
head  of  R.  &  D. — each  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  General 
Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stoff,  I  think  we  have  arrived 
at'  a  bill  which  is  sound,  well  balanced, 
and  wholly  deserving  of  the  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  ship  going  to  be 
built  in  a  private  yard  or  in  a  Navy  ship- 
yard? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If  we 
follow  the  practice  of  the  past  I  would 
estimate  that  it  will  be  built  in  a  private 
yard,  and  we  have  got  a  lot  of  good  ones 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  them. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows — 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
this— the  private  yards  receive  over  80 
percent  of  all  new  construction  and  they 
are  doing  a  magnificent  job,  simply  mag- 
nificent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RI"VERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  further  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  is  this  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  budget  requests?  Aside 
from  the  missile  frigate,  how  is  this  bill 
with  respect  to  the  budget  estimate? 

Mr.  RI"VERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
exceed  the  budget  estimate  by  a  net  of 
$6.2  million  because  of  the  addition  of 
this  ship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  follows  the 
budget  estimate,  with  the  exception  of 
this  $150  million? 

Mr.  RI"VERS  of  Soirth  Carolina.  'Veiy 
closely,  very  closely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Above  or  below? 
Mr.  RI'VERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
came  below  the  budget  estimate  by  some 
$114.3  million  in  R.  &  D.  We  exceeded 
the  budget  in  procurement  by  $120.5 
million,  a  net  increase,  as  I  said,  of  $6.2 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  BonnerI,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  announces  that  he 
will  bring  a  biU  to  the  House  very  short- 
ly, perhaps  under  unanimous  consent, 
to  replace  seventeen  82-foot  Coast  Guard 
cutters.  ^  ^ 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Navy  had 
to  draw  on  the  Coast  Guard  and  deplete 
this  tvpe  of  Navy  craft — Coast  Guard 
craft  "but  still  a  Navy-type  craft^and 
deplete  the  number  of  those  available  for 
use  for  other  pui-poses  along  our  coasts, 
including  the  watching  of  Russian  fish- 
ing trawlers,  or  alleged  fishing  trawlers, 
off  the  coast  of  Florida  in  order  to  take 


care  of  this  sampan  warfare  off  the  coast 
of  Vietnam? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  that,  but  if  that  is  a 
fact,  I  think  we  should  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  question  is — and  per- 
haps the  gentleman  cannot  answer  it — 
the  question  occurs  to  me  that  appar- 
ently the  Navy  was  not  prepared  to  fight 
tlie  kind  of  a  war  being  waged  close  to 
the  coast  of  Vietnam,  and  throughout 
southeast  Asian  countries. 

There  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  the 

purpose  of  replacing  those  ships,  is  there? 

Mr.     RIVERS     of     South     Carolina. 

There  is  no  money  in  here  to  replac3 

anj^thing  of  any  other  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Navy  does  not  have  enough  of  this  type 
of  vessel,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  engaged  in  this  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam — some  say  since  1954.  I 
am  a  little  bit  surprised  that  the  Navy 
did  not  make  provision  for  this  type  of 
vessel. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Well, 
you  can  be  sure  the  Navy  is  now  taking 
care  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  a  question  or  two, 
since  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  naval  shipyards. 

I  note  at  page  14  of  the  gentleman's 

committee  Report  No.  271  the  following: 

The    recommendations    of    the    Shipyards 

Policy  Board  resulted  in  a  decision  to  phase 

down  and  close  two  naval  shipyards. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sei-vices,  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  this  sentence  that  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services  has  approved  the 
closing  of  these  two  naval  shipyards,  to 
wit,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  the 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Navy  Yard? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Y'ork.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  have  one  further 
question.  Is  there  any  money  included 
in  this  pending  authorization  bill  for 
the  dismantling  of  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
answer  is  "No."  I  would  also  Uke  to  say 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  extremely  dilatoiy  in  pushing  nu- 
clear-powered surface  ships.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  this  DLGN  which  we  added.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  three  nuclear-pow- 
ered surface  ships  today,  but  can  you 
imagine  oioly  having  three  nuclear-pow- 
ered surface  ships  in  a  na\y  of  our  size, 
and  with  nuclear  technology  what  it  is 
today? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  of  course  if  a  young 
man  can  get  as  much  as  $1.40  an  hour  to 
learn  a  job  on  a  job  training  program, 
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you  are  going  to  have  quite  a  time  meet- 
ing the  competition  to  get  young  men  to 
learn  electronics  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  .■• 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  we  come  to  July 
or  August  of  this  year  when  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  brings  this  session  to  a 
close  and  we  have  some  time  to  either 
go  home  or  take  a  junket  to  some  foreign 
country,  if  this  name  prevails  in  the  other 
body — this  new  designation  of  MATS — 
it  will  be  called  "Militai-y  Airlift  Com- 
mand?" In  other  words,  the  people  who 
travel  abroad  will  be  calling  on  MAC  for 
transportation,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  see 
your  point.    We  will  call  on  MAC. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Sei'vices  Committee  de- 
cides to  send  a  delegation  to  "Ugadug- 
udu"  to  look  over  the  operations,  what- 
ever they  may  be  there,  and  he  asked 
MATS,  or  under  the  new  name  MAC.  to 
transport  the  delegation.  MAC  will 
transport  the  delegation? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  They 
had  better  transport  the  delegation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  can  be  dead  sure  of 
that. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes. 
you  can  be  dead  sure  of  tha:. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  there  is  less  private  work  on 
the  west  coast  than  there  has  ever  been 
on  the  east  coast,  that  could  be  done 
there. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  the  move  you  refer  to  was  ridicu- 
lous. I  do  think  the  Navy  should  be 
given  the  discretion  to  move  ships  on  an 
economic  and  military  basis  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  a  mandatory  law  which 
says  they  have  to  move  ships  to  meet 
some  imposed  ratio.  It  is  not  realistic, 
it  is  expensive,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  join  us  in  getting  section  303  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  for  the 
record  the  gentleman  is  not  going  to 
join  you. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
not  surprised.  It  is  the  first  time  the 
gentleman  has  been  wrong.  But  I  am 
for  him  just  the  same.  We  are  going  to 
get  along  as  we  always  have.  We  all 
make  mistakes,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
facetious  with  the  gentleman.  But, 
really,  this  restriction  is  not  needed,  and 
we  are  going  to  insist  that  these  im- 
portant Navy  Yards  be  used  and  kept 
open.  And  we  are  going  to  insist  that  the 
private  yards  get  their  share  of  work,  but 
on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  assurance?  We  have  heard 
this,  you  and  I  have  heard  this  for  years, 
they  are  going  to  take  care  of  them,  but 
they  do  not  take  care  of  them.  The  work 
goes  back  to  the  Navy  Yards,  and  the 
others  get  the  crumbs  until  you  need  the 
others. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
have  figures  to  substantiate  my  position. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Unfortunately  I  have 
not  any  figures  right  here  with  me  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  figures  from  the  Navy,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  them  to  the  gentleman.  I 
will  put  them  in  the  record.  I  will  be 
glad  to  give  them  to  the  gentleman  under 
the  5-minute  loile. 

Mr.  DOV/NING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlic-  gentlcmon  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  would  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
chairman  of  this  great  committee,  and 
the  membership  of  the  committee  on 
tlieir  excellent  report  and  on  the  very 
thorough  analysis  given  by  the  chair- 
man. I  note  that  the  report  referred 
to  the  committee's  views  on  nuclear 
power,  which  I  was  pleased  to  read ;  and 
also  on  the  need  for  attack  aircraft  car- 
riers. I  have  two  questions.  The  first 
is:  Did  the  committee  consider  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  aircraft  carrier  for 
this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Very, 
very  fully.  The  gentleman  fi'om  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  will  go  into 
that  more  fully.  But  we  considered  and 
found  it  would  not  be  wise  to  change 
what  has  already  been  done  with  regard 
to  the  Kennedy.  But  next  year  we  have 
every  confidence  a  new  attack  carrier 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  we  have  the 
propulsion  plant — the  nuclear  power  ca- 
pable for  it — and  we  feel  confident  that  it 
will  be  coming  next  year. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Referring  to  section 
302  with  reference  to  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act,  does 
that  still  contain  the  proviso  permitting 
avoidance  of  the  alternate  ship  require- 
ment if  the  President  deems  it  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes, 
it  does.  And  it  should.  The  President 
should  have  the  authority  to  vary  the 
alternate  ship  provision. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  congratulate  him  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7657.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distmguished  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done  in  reporting  out  this  bill.  I  am 
especially  pleased  at  the  bold  and  most 
sens;b!e  action  the  committee  has  taken 
in  section  303  to  eliminate  the  so-called 
65-35  formula  applied  in  the  assignment 
of  naval  ship  conversion,  alteration,  and 
repair  projects  to  naval  or  private  ship- 
yards. 

The  65-35  formula  has  constituted  an 
unreasonable  restriction  upon  the  free- 
dom of  action  of  the  Navy  in  executing 
its  ship  conversion,  alteration,  and  re- 
pair program,  and  both  the  Navy  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  indi- 


cated their  opposition  to  the  restrictive 
formula. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  repair 
and  maintenance,  as  well  as  the  building, 
of  naval  ships  and  crafts  demand  the 
work  of  specialists  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  repair,  maintenance,  or  build- 
ing of  commercial  ships.  Weaponry,  for 
example,  poses  a  problem  for  the  real 
specialist.  Obsolescence  also  is  a  con- 
stant problem  with  the  Navy.  Further- 
more, much  of  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  such  work  are  classified  and 
security  can  be  better  maintained  in  a 
naval  shipyard  of  security-cleared  work- 
ers than  in  a  private  shipyard. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Navy  is 
an  emergency  arm  which  exists  prin- 
cipally to  meet  exigencies  which  arise  out 
of  armed  conflicts,  limited  or  otherwise, 
and  to  deter  other  nations  from  hostile 
acts.  To  serve  its  purpose  the  Navy's 
ships  must  be  maintained  in  such  oper- 
able condition  thot  they  may  be  dis- 
patched to  any  part  of  the  world  without 
delay.  This  has  been  done  in  the  past  by 
work  forces  in  naval  shipyards  tlirou.cii- 
out  the  counti-y.  Pearl  Harbor,  in  my 
own  State  of  Hawaii,  is  one  such  ship- 
yard. 

Pearl  Harbor  is  the  westernmost  ship- 
yard maintained  by  our  Navy  for  the  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  its  ships  which 
sail  the  Pacific  and  help  to  deter  hostili- 
ties in  and  around  Asia.  Pearl  Harbor's 
strategic  location  has  served  to  great  ad- 
vantage and  will  continue  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  other  shipyard,  private  or  Govern- 
ment owned,  within  2.000  miles  of  it. 

It  is  highly  essential,  therefore,  that 
we  continue  to  maintain  Pearl  Harbor  at 
a  high  lev3l  of  operation  to  enable  the 
Navy  to  meet  any  emergency. 

The  existence  of  the  65-35  formula 
constitutes  a  continuous  threat  to  our 
Nation's  Government-operated  ship- 
yards, including  Pearl  Harbor.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  its  application  has 
already  resulted  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  reduction  of  about  14,000  employees 
in  Government-operated  shipyards.  The 
application  of  the  65-35  formula  to  Pearl 
Harbor  will  prove  especially  disastrous, 
for  it  will  surely  mean  the  reduction  of 
its  work  force.  Because  there  are  no 
large  shipyards  other  than  that  at  Pearl 
Harbor  in  Hawaii,  skilled  workers  when 
discharged  leave  Hawaii  for  the  mainland 
United  States  or  go  into  other  fields  of 
employment  and  become  unavailable  for 
rehiring  at  Pearl  Harbor.  This  could 
certainly  develop  into  a  costly  situation 
in  an  emergency,  as  it  did  on  December 
7,  1941,  and  the  months  that  followed. 

Speed  is  of  the  greatest  essence  in 
naval  repair  work.  It  is  only  by  keeping 
a  skilled  work  force  readily  available 
that  we  can  be  assured  of  this  required 
speed  in  an  emergency.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  by  in- 
creasing speed  in  our  repair  work  we 
have  been  able  to  increase  our  opera- 
tional strength  without  increasing  our 
total  number  of  ships.  The  Army  and 
Air  Force  too  have  found  this  to  be  true 
and  are  engaged  in  a  program  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  equipment  in  actual 
use,  without  any  additional  purchases, 
by  merely  reducing  the  time  during 
which  such  equipment  is  tied  up  in 
repairs.  , 
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Highly  trained  and  experienced  work 
crews  at  Pearl  Harbor  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  they  can  repair  naval 
vessels  at  greater  speed  and  more  effi- 
ciently than  any  private  shipyard.  The 
same  has  been  true  at  other  naval  ship- 
vp.rds.  This  greater  speed  in  repairs  has 
resulted  in  reduced  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  reduction  in  the  need  for  total 
equipment  purchases. 

Furthermore,  the  Bureau  of  Ships  has 
s'.iown  by  an  analysis  of  the  Andersen 
report  that  ships  repaired  and  over- 
hauled by  naval  shipyards  can  operate 
for  a  period  of  21.3  months  before  having 
to  be  repaired  and  overhauled  again,  as 
compared  to  20.1  months  for  ships  re- 
paired and  overhauled  in  private  ship- 
yards. On  an  overall  basis,  this  would 
mean  that  the  cost  factor  would  be  about 
5  percent  less  when  the  work  is  done 
in  naval  shipyards,  for  their  services  ex- 
tend over  a  longer  period.  This  is  a 
point  which  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
for  the  biggest  argument  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  65-35  formula  is  that  it  costs 
less  to  have  the  work  done  in  private 
shipyards. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Bureau  of  Ships  by  its  analysis 
of  the  Andersen  report  has  cast  some 
doubt  on  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment actually  saves  money  by  giving 
work  to  private  shipyards.  Specifications 
given  for  private  yard  work  differ  from 
those  given  to  naval  shipyards.  For  one 
thing,  while  the  former  are  merely  re- 
quired to  produce  a  minimum  acceptable 
level  of  work,  the  latter  is  required  to 
"restore  to  new  condition."  This  per- 
haps accounts  for  better  quality  of  work 
done  in  the  naval  shipyards  and  the 
longer  period  of  operability  mentioned 
earlier, 

A  Shipyards  Policy  Board  established 
last  year  to  study  naval  requirements 
for  shipyard  capacity,  found  that: 

First.  Cost  studies  show  that  there  is 
no  economy  in  contracting  out  conver- 
sion, alteration,  and  repair  work  to 
private  yards.  In  fact,  annual  savings 
can  be  achieved  under  present  cost 
differentials  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  conversion,  altciation,  and  repair 
work  assigned  to  naval  shipyards.  If 
all  factors  involved  in  these  assignments 
were  to  permit  an  increase  from  the 
current  statutory  level  of  65  percent  to 
a  somewhat  higher  level,  it. is  estimated 
that  an  annual  saving  of  several  million 
dollars  could  be  achieved.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  naval  shipyards, 
which  must  be  maintained  for  strategic 
and  operational  reasons,  have  a  high, 
fixed  overhead  cost  which  continues 
regardless  of  workload  assigned. 

Second.  The  naval  shipyard  complex 
has  been  developed  and  equipped  to  pro- 
vide complete  facilities  and  services  for 
the  overhaul  and  repair  of  all  naval  ves- 
sels, and  has  capabilities  for  maintaining 
complex  ordnance  and  electronic  equip- 
ment. These  capabilities  are  found  in 
very  few  of  the  private  shipyards  and 
these  yards  concentrate  on  new  con- 
struction rather  than  overhaul  and 
repair. 

Third.  Private  shipyards  ure  generally 
less  acceptable  to  fleet  customers  and 
place  an  additional  burden  upon  ships' 


crews  of  duties  not  required  of  them  in 
naval  shipyards,  thus  reducing  time 
available  for  training  and  ship  mainte- 
nance. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  placing  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  the  development  of  its 
naval  strength  and  upon  the  importance 
of  a  maritime  strategy.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  folly  for  us  to  take  any 
action  which  would  lessen  the  effective- 
ness of  our  naval  forces.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  65-35  formula  is  definitely 
of  questionable  value  in  its  strongest  fac- 
tor of  economy  and  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued on  the  basis  of  the  overriding 
consideration  of  defense.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  65-35  formula  will  return  to 
the  Navy  a  flexibility  tending  toward 
improving  its  operational  condition  in 
maintaining  our  national  defense.  The 
rigid  65-35  formula  should  be  termi- 
nated, and  the  proposal  of  the  commit- 
tee certainly  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vu'ge  a  favorable  vote 
on  H.R.  7657. 

Mr.   RIVERS    of   South   Carolina.     I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD,  If  the  Chairman 
will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  commendation  and  appreciation  for 
the  work  you  have  done  on  this  bill,  not 
only  in  its  entirety  but  particularly  in 
the  field  of  interest  which  is  so  dear  to 
my  own  heart,  the  field  of  atomic  pro- 
pulsion for  nuclear  weapons.  I  have  read 
the  report  very  carefully  and  I  subscribe 
to  every  principle  involved  in  this  re- 
port. 

I  know  I  do  not  need  to  add  my  words 
to  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr,  Price],  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  I  am 
glad  the  chairman  is  enunciating  this 
policy  in  the  report. 

I  feel  it  is  a  real  loss  to  the  Nation 
that  this  great  aircraft  carrier,  the  Ken- 
nedy, was  too  far  along  for  us  to  change 
the  plan  and  put  in  nuclear  propulsion. 

The  gentleman  is  aware,  of  course,  of 
the  report  which  we  put  out  after  an 
intensive  study  in  which  we  completely 
refuted  the  dollar  figures  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  their  analysis  of  the  extra 
cost  of  the  equipment  on  the  Kennedy 
carrier,  as  between  nuclear  propulsion 
and  conventional  propulsion, 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that, 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD,  And  the  strong 
stand  which  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  took  unanimously  that 
the  Kennedy  should  have  been  a  nuclear 


carrier. 

We  know  now  that  that  probably  can- 
not be  changed  at  this  time,  but  the  hope 
which  you  extend  for  the  next  aircraft 
carrier  is  certainly  pleasing  to  me.  I 
believe  it  Is  a  wise  choice.  I  do  not  say 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own 
personal  interest  in  the  matter;  I  make 
the  observation  from  the  standp>oint  of 
many  hours  and  days  of  studying  this 
problem.  I  appreciate  the  action  which 
the  committee  has  taken. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  dedication  and  I  know  what 
he  has  done  in  this  area.  Of  course,  we 
all  realize  nothing  can  be  done  now, 

I  understand  from  a  reliable  source, 
with  which  the  gentleman  is  much  more 
famiUar  than  I,  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  smaller  and  more  compact  nu- 
clear units, 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  We  have  that  as- 
surance on  the  word  of  no  other  than 
Admiral  Rickover,  who  knows  more 
about  this  subject  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  might  say  that  he 
has  the  backing  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  his  responsibility  for  making  the  nu- 
clear submarine  fleet  today  the  most  in- 
vulnerable launching  base  in  the  world. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  consumed  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna,  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  yield  myself  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  This  is  the  first 
major  bill  to  come  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  since  our  distin- 
guished colleague  and  my  dear  and  val- 
ued friend  has  been  its  chairman.  It  is 
a  real  tribute  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  under  the  able  and  cou- 
rageous leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  chairman  of  that  great 
committee.  It  augurs  well  for  the  people 
of  our  country  and  for  the  people  of  all 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  know  that 
we  have  a  continuation  in  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  House  of  outstanding  and  cou- 
rageous leadership.  We  know  that  the 
committee  approaches  these  important 
questions  of  our  defense  from  a  bipar- 
tisan and  unified  standpoint, 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RrvERsl  for  the  outstanding  job  which 
he  and  his  committee  has  done  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  my  Speaker  veiy  thuch,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  training  of  the  greatest  teach- 
er on  earth,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
but,  more  than  that,  we  have  had  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  and  help  of 
the  greatest  Speaker  ever  to  preside  over 
this  House;  added  to  this  there  has  been 
the  dedication  of  the  finest  group  of  men 
with  whom  I  have  ever  been  associated 
or  with  whom  I  have  ever  worked. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    RIVERS    of   South    Carolina.     I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.     As  1  of  the  13  new 

members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
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the  chairman  on  his  splendid  leadership 
bc>th  on  the  floor  and  in  the  committee 
on  this  particular  bill  and  on  many  other 
m^aters. 

Th'^re  has  been  one  statement  made  to 
t>.e  effect  that  perhaps  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment did  not  exercise  its  discretion  in 
fiivor  of  private  yards  as  often  as  it 
should  have  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  under  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act.  since  World  War  II  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  has  asked  for  58  exceptions 
to  this  act  to  build  in  private  yards  vis-a- 
vis public  yards?  Also,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  we  have  built  a  total  of  148  warships 
in  private  yards  as  opposed  to  48  war- 
ships in  naval  shipyards  and  have  spent 
$11.1  billion  in  private  yards  as  opposed 
to  S3 .7  billion  in  public  yards? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
not  only  a  fact,  but  I  called  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  while  ago.  I  think 
we  should  have  the  alternate  ship  au- 
thority. We  must  retain  our  private 
yards,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  destroy  our  public  yards.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  col- 
loquy just  engaged  in  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
FiELDl.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I,  too. 
regret  that  the  new  aircraft  carrier 
John  F.  Kennedy  is  not  nuclear  pro- 
pelled. The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiFiEiDl.  has  done  great  work 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  to  a 
large  degree  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  in 
this  Congress  has  been  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  California. 
I  know  of  no  man  who  has  devoted  more 
time  or  effort  or  who  is  a  more  prodigious 
worker  than  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  pride 
and  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  support  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  and  able 
Chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  presenting  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  appropria- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test  and  evaluation. 

In  his  first  year  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the^  knowledgeable  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  demon- 
strated the  leadership,  in  providing  for 
the  military  security  of  the  Nation,  which 
all  of  us  who  have  known  him.  admired 
him.  and  worked  with  him  over  the  years, 
have  come  to  expect. 

In  this  bill,  the  first  major  legislation 
of  the  Ai-med  Services  Committee  in  this 
session,  the  chairman  has  left  his  mark 
for  not  only  thorough  and  responsible 
committee  consideration  but  for  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  dedication  to  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

The  committee  has  a  long  and  proud 
tradition  of  conducting  itself  as  a  work- 
ing arm  of  this  great  body  in  legislating 
for  and  overseeing  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States  without  injecting 
any  political  partisanship  which  could 
jeopardize  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
The    hearings,    the    investigations,    the 


briefings,  the  markups,  the  reports — and 
all  the  other  business  of  this  commit- 
tee— are  done  with  one  objective  test  in 
mind,  what  will  best  satisfy  the  military 
needs  of  our  countiT- 

We  are  not  so  much  members  of  a  po- 
litical paity  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, as  we  are  the  collective  legis- 
lative representatives  of  the  people  and 
of  this  body  in  providing  for  the  national 
defense. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
your  Armed  Services  Committee,  there- 
fore. I  have  attempted  to  continue  the 
devotion  to  duty  that  my  predecessors 
have  exhibited  and.  of  course,  without 
any  regard  for  the  fact  that  I — and  we — 
sit  at  the  left  hand  of  our  distinguished 
chairman.  You  can  expect,  as  you  came 
to  rely  upon  in  the  past,  that  the  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  this  committee  will 
bear  the  imprint  of  the  two  great  polit- 
ical parties  acting  in  concert,  and  not 
the  dominance  of  either.  The  1966  de- 
fense procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment bill  before  you  is  no  e.xception. 
It  has  my  support  and  the  support  of  all 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  who  sit 
to  my  own  left  in  committee. 

The  bill.  H.R.  7657,  is  the  product  of 
one  of  the  most  careful  legislative  ex- 
aminations that  any  bill  has  ever  had. 
The  full  Armed  Senices  Committee 
heard  an  eminent  panel  of  witnesses  for 
26  days  of  actual  hearings,  beginning  on 
February  2  of  this  year.  Our  own  in- 
dividual inquiries  and  the  staff  work  un- 
derlying many  of  the  issues  started  even 
earlier. 

Many  of  us  received  supplementai-y 
briefings  and  detailed  studies  and  re- 
ports outside  of  the  regular  committee 
hearings  in  order  to  familiarize  ourselves 
better  with  the  facts  on  which  the  vari- 
ous military  programs  are  based. 
Thirty-seven  principal  witnesses  testified 
before  your  committee  on  this  bill.  Their 
competence  to  inform  the  committee  of 
the  recommended  roles  of  the  armed 
senices  in  the  world  security  situation 
can  be  illustrated  by  their  titles — the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
the  three  military  departments;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Chiefs  of  each  of  the  four  mili- 
tary services;  and  the  various  chiefs  of 
procuiement  and  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  the  indi- 
vidual militai-y  services  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Each  of  these  gentlemen,  capable  in 
his  own  right,  was  backed  up  by  a  host  of 
civilian  and  military  experts  who  were 
prepared  to  testify  in  explanation  of  any 
facet  of  their  vast  range  of  programs. 

I  am  personally  satisfied  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  thoroughly  painstaking 
in  its  scrutiny  of  the  proposals  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  taking  the  testimony 
of  these  well  qualified  witnesses,  which 
amounted  to  1.556  pages  in  the  printed 
public  volume  of  the  hearings  on  your 
desks,  the  committee  met  several  addi- 
tional times  to  carefully  develop  its  own 
action.  The  problem  of  receiving  infor- 
mation of  the  highest  secrecy  was  met 
by  meeting  in  executive  session  which 
also  encouraged  the  candid  disclosure  of 


responsible  views  by  both  the  members 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  by  the  wit- 
nesses. 

The  capable  chairman  of  your  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  explained  the 
purpose  and  provisions  of  the  bill  with 
clarity  and  persuasion  so  that  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  describe  the  bill  again. 
It  has  been  as  fully  considered  in  com- 
mittee as  time  and  the  legislative  process 
will  permit.  Certainly  it  reflects  our 
dedicated  effort  and  honest  judgment. 
The  amounts  of  the  funds  which  the 
bill  would  authorize  are  not  mere  arbi- 
trary dollar  figures,  but  are  the  .sums 
which  represent  the  totality  of  many 
hundreds  of  subtotals  for  program,  proj- 
ects, and  actions. 

Let  me  make  one  point  perfectly  clear. 
This  is  not  an  economic  proposal  or 
simply  a  fiscal  budget,  it  is  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  development  and  procure- 
ment for  all  the  major  hardware — air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels — on 
which  we  believe  the  Defense  Department 
must  act  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 
The  nature  and  magnitude  of  these  de- 
velopment and  procurement  actions  are 
conveniently  presented  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  the  bill  which  I  hope  that 
each  of  you  will  read  in  detail. 

This  is  a  complicated  business  and 
those  exposed  to  our  committee  for  the 
first  time  might  well  wonder  if  the  dia- 
logs there  are  emanating  from  a  course 
in  mythology,  a  Berlitz  language  course, 
or  whether  it  attests  to  obvious  inco- 
herence. For  instance,  the  topics  might 
well  cover  the  following  weapons: 
AADS-70,  Asms,  Alfa,  antisatellite  weap- 
on, ARM-1,  Asroc.  Astor,  Atlas.  Able- 
Star,  Agena  D,  Asset.  Amsa  or  Samos, 
Satar,  Secor.  Start,  Sergeant,  Shillelagh. 
Shrike,  Sidewinder,  Sparrow,  Spiint, 
Sram,  Subroc.  SS-10,  SS-11,  SS, 
SSiN),  SSB(N»,  and  SR-71— and  tliis 
represents  only  two  letters  out  of  our  26- 
letter  alphabet.  Even  those  who  follow 
these  designations  closely  have  a  difficult 
time  maintaining  current  knowledge  of 
them. 

When  he  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee. Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
stated  that  he  was  guided  by  two  basic 
principles:  First,  development  of  the 
military  force  structure  necessary  to 
support  our  foreign  policy  without  re- 
gard to  arbitrary  budget  ceilings,  and 
second,  procure  and  operate  this  force 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  2.294  aircraft  which  are  author- 
ized at  $5,805,500,000,  the  over  38.000 
missiles  which  are  authorized  at  $1,401,- 
800,000,  and  the  62  new  ships  and  the  12 
ships  to  be  converted  which  are  author- 
ized at  $1,651,600,000  will,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  your  committee,  adequately 
permit  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Air  Force  to  meet  their  needs 
within  the  criteria  enunciated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  authorization  of  $6,444,500,000 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Army,  the  Navy  in- 
cluding the  Marine  Corps,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Defense  agencies  is  a  precise 
figure  which  was  arrived  at  after  con- 
sideration of  the  many  hundreds  of 
R.  &  D.  projects  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee for  approval. 
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In  making  our  decisions,  we  not  only 
took  into  account  the  expressed  necessity 
for  the  research  and  development  in 
order  to  obtain  the  weapons  systems  of 
tomorrow,  but  the  state  of  the  art  of  the 
various  technologies  encompassed.  In 
other  words,  we  demanded  assurances 
that  the  Roals  had  a  reasonable  feasibility 
of  being  attained. 

I  have,  over  the  years,  expressed  deep 
concern  over  our  re.search  and  develop- 
ment program  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  vast  sums  which  have  been 
invested  in  projects  which  were  later 
abandoned.  I  realize  that  some  of  this 
is  unavoidable.  Research  and  develop- 
ment by  its  very  nature  does  not  lend 
itself  to  precision.  Many  a  project  is 
undertaken  without  a  really  clear  idea 
of  what  the  result  will  ultimately  be. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  feel  that  in 
the  past  many  projects— many  weapons 
systems— have  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue well  beyond  the  point  where  good 
judgment  would  have  dictated  their 
abandonment.  I  will  say  no  more  about 
this  at  this  time.  However,  I  can  a.ssure 
the  House  and  I  can  caution  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  it  is  my  firm  in- 
tention to  do  my  utmost  to  insure  that 
this  does  not  continue  in  the  future. 

Since  the  chairman  has  fully  touched 
on  all  aspects  of  the  bill  in  breadth,  I 
would  like  to  dwell  in  somewhat  greater 
depth  on  a  few  programs  which  I  have 
selected  for  their  significance.  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  other  parts  of  the  bill 
which  I  will  not  touch  upon  are  of  any 
lesser  importance.  It  is  simply  that  I 
know  that  several  other  members  of  the 
committee,  in  addition  to  the  chairman, 
will  talk  about  other  programs.  Among 
us,  you  will  have  received  a  thorough  ex- 
position of  what  is  contained  in  H.R. 
7657. 

As  you  will  note,  the  bill  authorizes 
$253.7  million  for  the  procurement  of 
missiles  for  the  Army.  The  Army  must 
possess  a  fighting  force  in  this  modern 
age  which  can  defeat  any  military  threat 
with  which  it  may  be  confronted.  This 
is  merely  axiomatic. 

Our  Army  of  today  is  a  quite  different 
force  from  what  it  was  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  it  is  so  vastly  different  from  the 
Army  of  World  War  II  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognizable.  Almost  all  of  the  change 
in  our  Army  has  come  within  the  past 
few  years  through  a  vigorous,  aggressive 
program  to  make  it  a  modern  fighting 
force.  If  our  minds-eye  picture  of  to- 
day's Army  is  GI  Joes  of  World  War  II, 
we  could  not  be  more  wrong.  The  Army 
is  a  sophisticated,  highly  trained,  mobile 
force  as  different  from  the  old  Army  as 
the  Pershing  missile  is  from  the  Catling 
gun.  It  is  swift,  sure  of  itself,  sure  of 
its  weapons,  and  certain  in  its  capability 
of  meeting  force  with  force.  Our  Army 
has  kept  pace  with  the  changing  world. 
However,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  a 
working  use  of  proven  historical  methods 
for  situations  like  Vietnam. 

The  availability  of  reliable  missile  sys- 
tems in  quantities  essential  for  the 
proper  support  of  both  our  offensive  and 
defense  combat  troops,  serves  a  major 
contribution  in  providing  the  firepower 
required  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Army's  mission.     As  with 


the  other  authorizations  in  this  bill,  it 
is  the  continuing  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee to  see  that  appropriations  authorized 
for  missile  procurement  will  satisfy  fire- 
power requirements  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible co.st  for  our  new  Army. 

Continuing  procurement  of  the  Per- 
shing provides  the  long-range  nuclear 
fire  support  for  the  field  army.  The  Red- 
eye, which,  incidentally,  is  also  being  used 
by  the  Marine  Corps,  furnishes  a  for- 
ward area  air  defense  for  our  frontline 
combat  troops  against  low  flying  aircraft. 
We  are  now  ready  to  introduce  the 
antitank  missile  Shillelagh.  Its  em- 
ployment as  an  antitank  missile  on  the 
armored-reconnaissance  airborne  assault 
vehicle  and  on  the  main  battle  tank  en- 
hances the  Army's  capability  to  defeat 
enemy  tanks. 

And  in  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
concur  in  my  chairman's  remark  in  his 
press  release  of  April  29  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  Shillelagh  as  having  "a  simply 
fantastic  kill  capability."  He  went  on  to 
say  that,  "It  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
antitank  weapon  in  the  world  today." 
To  the  vei-y  best  of  my  knowledge,  this 
is  so  and  the  Army  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  this  fine  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
weapon  utilizes  a  single-gun  tube  which 
can  fire  either  the  Shillelagh  or  152-mil- 
limeter conventional  ammunition.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first 
time  that  there  has  been  an  accomplish- 
ment of  this  kind.  Obviously  it  provides 
a  significant  advance  in  flexibility  be- 
cause gunners  can  engage  various  kinds 
of  targets  with  only  one  mobile  weapon 
system. 

The  missile  program  developed  by  th^ 
Army  has  considered  the  productipn  im- 
plications which  are  associated  with  the 
introduction  of  all  new  items.  Procure- 
ments are  scheduled  in  such  a  way  that 
industi-y  can  produce  at  orderly  and 
economical  rates.  New  items  have  like- 
wise been  planned  for  delivery  to  pennit 
refinement  of  production  techniques  be- 
fore procui-ement  in  major  quantities  is 
instituted.  It  can  be  said  in  this  instance 
that  the  Army  and  its  contractors  have 
used  the  best  business  practices  in  both 
the  development  and  manufacture  of  the 
Shillelagh. 

I  consider  the  authorization  we  are 
recommending  for  the  procurement  of 
missiles  for  the  Army  to  be  proper  in 
quality  and  in  quantity.  Committee  sup- 
port of  this  item  of  authorization  is  in 
keeping  with  our  steadfast  objective  of 
producing  a  totally  modernized  military 
fighting  force  that  is  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation. 
And  now,  let  me  turn  to  the  Navy. 
The  expanding  perimeter  of  world- 
wide naval  operations  in  support  of 
U.S.  international  interest  for  peace 
requires  us  to  maintain,  on  a  long 
continued  basis,  oversea  deployment  of 
naval  strike  forces,  as  a  visible  military 
presence  in  deterrence  of  limited  war. 
Nuclear-powered  forces  deployed  to 
trouble  spots  can  supply  the  military 
presence  without  local  bases,  can  be 
varied  at  will,  and  can  be  maintained  for 
extended  periods  on  a  rotational  basis. 
The  goals  of  the  Navy  should  therefore 
be  designed  to  permit  these  long  con- 


tinued deployments  in  remote  areas  of 
the  world  in  order  to  respond  to  demands 
for  stabilizing  military  influerices  wher- 
ever needed. 

I  have  had  a  long  and  deep  interest  in 
nuclear  power.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  as  well  as  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  think  I  bring  to 
both  positions  an  interest — and  I  hope 
a  knowledge — which  permits  a  broader 
view  of  the  potentials  of  nuclear  power 
because  of  this. 

The  Navy  has  steadfastly  recom- 
mended a  policy  of  installing  nuclear 
propulsion  in  all  warships  for  which  this 
technology  is  feasible.  I  fear,  however, 
that  it  has  not  found  wholehearted 
agreement  with  its  beliefs  and  recom- 
mendations and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  assisting 
the  Department  in  furthering  its  aims. 
This  goal  is  important  to  our  Nation, 
committed  as  we  are  to  a  worldwide 
strategy  which  requires  a  worldwide 
logistic  support  network.  The  increased 
range  ana  staying  power,  coupled  with 
the  reduced  vulnerability  provided  by 
nuclear  power  in  our  surface  warships, 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  their  versatility 
and  effectiveness  in  war,  and  deterrence 
of  war,  and  contributes  to  the  strength 
and  usefulness  of  naval  forces  as  instru- 
ments of  national  policy  and  power. 

I  think  that  the  advantages  of  nu- 
clear propulsion  in  surface  warships  is 
not  understood  by  the  public  and  I  fear 
even  by  many  of  those  who  are  quite 
directly  responsible  for  determinations 
as  to  the  kind  of  propulsion  which  our 
surface  ships  will  have. 

I  am,  therefore,  going  to  list — if  you 
will  bear  with  me — some  of  the  advan- 
tages which  so  substantially  increase 
military  effectiveness  both  offen.sively 
and  defensively.  Forgive  me  if  it  sounds 
like  a  page  from  a  training  manual. 
These  points  are  important  enough  to 
warrant  specific  recitation  in  the  hope 
that  the  very  great  advantages  of  nu- 
clear power  can  become  more  widely 
known. 
Some  of  these  advantages  are : 
First.  Increased  tactical  flexibihty  and 
freedom  for  independent  action. 

Second.  Ability  to  extend  attack  along: 
a  greater  perimeter. 

Third.  Virtually  unlimited  endurance 
at  high  sustained  speed. 

Fourth.  Reduced  dependence  upon 
mobile  logistic  support. 

Fifth.  Reduced  \ailnerability  to  sub- 
marine and  guided  missile  attack 
through  freedom  from  dependence  upon 
replenishment  of  ship's  fuel. 

I^xth.  Enhanced  opportunity  to  use 
evasive  routes. 

Seventh.  Improved  capabiUty  to  op- 
erate in  bad  weather  or  to  avoid  storms. 
Eight.  Feasibility  of  sealing  the  ship 
against  atomic,  biological,  and  chemical 
attack  bv  elimination  of  the  air  intakes 
requiredfor  boilers.  Certainly  this.  now. 
is  not  a  consideration  which  would  come 
to  the  mind  of  any  but  those  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  both  nuclear  and 
military  matters.  But  the  wars— if  we 
have  them— of  the  future  could  make 
this  of  almost  unimaginable  importance. 
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that  is.  the  ability  to  seal  a  ship  against 
fallout  and  against  biological  end  chemi- 
cal attack. 

Ninth.  Reduced  concern  for  loss  of  fuel 
oil  facilities. 

Tenth.  Ability,  under  severe  threat  to 
operate  from  distant  base;,  completely 
free  of  logistic  dependenvC. 

Eleventh.  Shipboard  electric  power  rc- 
c.airements,  new  higher  power  radars, 
sonars,  and  missile  systems  can  be  ac- 
commodated by  nuclear  reactors  without 
reducing  the  range  of  the  ship  during 
operations. 

Twelfth.  Elimination  of  corrosive  ef- 
fect of  stack  gases  on  ship  structures, 
radar  antennas,  and  aircraft.  This 
sounds  like  the  drabbest  kind  of  consid- 
eration but  the  number  of  dollars  saved 
by  the  elimination  of  corrosion  on  ships, 
equipment,  and  aircraft  is  far  from  drab, 
I  can  assure  you. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  logistic  sup- 
port during  war  is  due  in  part  to  the 
logistic  support  forces  being  more  vul- 
nerable to  attack  than  our  striking 
forces.  One  of  the  greatest  threats  to 
any  ship  in  wartime  is  the  fact  that  it 
may  have  to  slow  down.  Conventional 
ships  must  slow  down  frequently  to  con- 
serve fuel  or  to  refuel.  While  the  task 
force  must  eventually  replenish,  the  nu- 
clear powered  ship  does  not  have  to  slow 
down  at  any  time  becau.se  of  fuel.  There- 
fore the  utilization  of  nuclear  power  In 
making  our  striking  forces  as  inherent- 
ly self-sufficient  as  possible  can  lead  to 
more  true  militaiy  capability  and  a  net 
saving  of  money. 

The  greatest  advantages  of  nuclear 
propulsion  are  achieved  when  nuclear 
powered  escorts  accompany  the  nuclear 
powered  carrier.  The  all-nuclear  task 
troup  can  steam  any  distance  at  high 
speed,  sustain  a  maximum  level  of  air 
operations  for  m?ny  days  prior  to  com- 
mitting forces  to  combat,  and  still  have 
enough  aviation  fuel  to  employ  its  load 
of  ammunition  without  replenishment  in 
the  combat  area.  This  is  a  very  simple 
coTlcept.  A  nuclear  powered  ship  simply 
does  not  have  to  carry  oil  for  its  propul- 
sion: and  fo*"  every  gallon  of  oil  not  re- 
quired to  be  carried,  there  is  room  for 
a  gallon  of  aviation  fuel.  It  is  that 
simple. 

While  the  greatest  increase  in  eflfec- 
tiveness  resulting  from  nuclear  power 
can  be  demonstrated  for  the  aircraft 
carrier,  the  nuclear  powered  escort  also 
has  impressive  advantages.  The  nuclear 
screen  is  never  broken  by  the  require- 
ment to  fuel.  The  nuclear  e.scort  pro- 
vides the  force  commander  with  greatly 
enhanced  task  force  flexibility  since  he 
can  dispatch  units  for  independent  ac- 
tion, trade  forces,  or  take  full  advantage 
of  the  unlimited  endurance  to  employ 
deceptive  tactics.  Finally,  he  can  make 
use  of  the  nuclear  unit  to  trail  an  enemy 
."submarine  or  surface  ship  long  and  far, 
and  as  fast  as  necessai-y  without  need  to 
meet  a  refueling  schedule  or  location. 

The  nuclear  ship  passage  through  the 
seas,  unlike  that  of  a  conventionally 
powered  warship,  is  not  a  "go-stop" 
propo-sition.    It  is  "go"  all  the  way. 

Even  with  conventional  escort,  the 
nuclear  carrier  provides  substantial  in- 
creases  in   onboard   aviation   fuel   and 


ammunition  with  consequent  improve- 
ments in  the  ability  of  a  mixed  force  to 
conduct  sustained  strikes  without  re- 
plenishment. 

An  aircraft  carrier  can  stay  In  combat 
until  its  ordnance,  aviation  fuel  and  ship 
propulsion  fuel  are  expended.  The  re- 
duction in  the  requirement  for  propul- 
sion fuel  made  possible  ty  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion signiiicantly  increases  the  time 
a  foxcc  can  stay  in  combat  without  logis- 
tic support. 

The  nuclear  powerplant  being  devel- 
oped for  use  in  an  attack  carrier  will 
utilize  a  very  high-power  ship  reactor 
together  with  a  very  long-life  nuclear 
core.  Two  of  these  reactors  can  power 
an  attack  carrier,  as  compared  with  eight 
reactors  in  the  aircraft  carrier  Enter- 
prise. It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
new  two-reactor  plant  will  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  others,  particularly 
with  respect  to  operating  costs.  Fur- 
thermore, a  carrier  powered  with  the 
new  cores  would  require  refueling  only 
once  in  the  life  of  the  siiip. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  victory  in 
war.  regardless  of  cost:  therefore  weap- 
ons systems  investment  must  be  weighed 
against  ever-increasing  enemy  capabil- 
ities. The  Navy  is  convinced  of  the  need 
for  nuclear  power  in  surface  combat 
ships,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  convert 
the  entire  fleet  to  nuclear  powered  ships 
in  order  to  realize  significant  advantages 
from  nuclear  propulsion.  In  25  years  of 
operating  life  the  two-reactor  carrier 
plant  would  cost  about  $50  million  le.ss 
than  a  four-reactor  plant.  Whereas  the 
initial  costs,  excluding  aircraft,  for  a 
two-reactor  carrier  are  somewliat  higher 
than  for  a  conventional  carrier,  the  dif- 
ferential reduces  to  20  percent  after  25 
years  of  operation. 

However,  the  latest  cost  effectiveness 
study  indicates  that  if  the  additional  oil- 
ers and  protection  for  the  oilers  are 
flgmed  into  the  cost  effectiveness  analy- 
sis, the  conventional  canler  task  force 
we  are  building  today  is  more  expensive 
over  its  lifetime  than  the  task  group 
with  a  nuclear  carrier.  This  is  borne  out 
in  a  detailed  classified  analysis  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  January  13.  1965.  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mi*. 
Charles  J.  Hitch. 

Now.  these  facts  deserve  the  greatest 
consideration  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  military  capability  and  cost.  And 
keep  in  mind  that  they  arc  not  exten- 
sions of  a  theoretical  situation  but  hard, 
provable  facts. 

The  nuclear  carrier  will  have  propul- 
sion endurance  measured  in  years  of  nor- 
mal operation,  as  well  as  the  inherent 
combat  advantages  in  the  increased  ac- 
count of  aviation  fuel  and  ordnance  car- 
ried which  further  reduce  logistic  sup- 
port requirements  at  sea.  This  is  a  most 
desirable  enhancement  of  military  power 
and  worth,  especially  to  assaulting  naval 
forces  striking  for  initial  gains  and  a 
foothold  in  a  new  and  critical  effort. 
The  unparalleled  mobility  and  flexibility 
of  nuclear  powered  forces  were  graphi- 
cally demonstrated  in  the  30,000  miles 
"Sea  Orbit"  cruise  around  the  world  of 
the  first  nuclear  powered  task  force. 
The  cruise  proved  conclusively  the  fea- 


sibility of  operating  nuclear  surface  .ships 
in  all  oceans  of  the  world  on  a  self-sus- 
taining basis. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  doubt  that  to- 
day the  Navy  is  preeminent  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  propulsion.  This,  however, 
by  no  means  establishes  that  such  will 
continue  to  be  true  if  we  maintain  the 
somewhat  casual  attitude  which  I  am 
afraid  has  been  shown  toward  nuclear 
power  for  surface  ships  on  an  overall 
basis.  It  was  with  this  thought  in 
mind — that  is,  that  we  should  continue 
to  press  forward  vigorously  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  propuLsion — that  caused  the 
committee  to  add  to  the  bill  a  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  frigate.  Un- 
doubtedly this  ship  would  have  appeared 
in  seme  future  program.  But  I.  for  one, 
am  unwilUng  to  wait.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  the  time  or  at  least  we  can 
not  say  with  certainty  that  we  do  have 
the  time.  The  whole  committee,  it 
turned  out.  felt  exactly  as  I  do  and  there 
was  not  a  dissenting  vote  or  even,  as  I 
recall,  a  dissenting  argument,  to  the  ad- 
dition of  this  ship. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  section 
303  of  this  bill.  The  chairman  has  al- 
ready mentioned  that  this  bill  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  different  this  year  than  in  the  past. 
It  docs  more  than  authorize  procurement 
and  research  and  development.  It  lias 
several  additional  sections  which  in  one 
way  or  another  modify  existing  law. 

The  most  important  of  these,  to  my 
mind,  is  .section  303.  The  chairman  has 
explained  the  basis  for  this  section  303 
but  let  me  very  briefly  review  it  again 
for  those  few  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  background  of  this  matter. 

Very  simply  and  briefly,  the  law  today 
says  that  at  least  35  percent  of  all  ship 
conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  must 
be  performed  in  private  shipyards.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  thinks  this 
is  unsound.  I  will  attempt  to  establi;i!i 
why  it  is  unsound.  Others  who  speak 
today  will  deal  with  other  a.spects  of  this 
law  and  will  tiT  in  their  own  way  to 
explain  why  we  should  change  the  lav,-. 
First,  wliat  is  the  total  distribution  of 
Navy  shipwork  and  employment  between 
Navy  and  private  yards? 

The  facts  show  that  in  the  period  from 
1954  through  1964.  75.4  percent  of  the 
Navy's  new  con.st ruction  program,  with 
a  total  program  value  of  $12,180  billion 
has  been  awarded  to  U.S.  private  in- 
dusti-y.  In  the  past  2  year-s — 1963  and 
1964 — the  private  share  has  averaged 
over  80  percent.  If  conversions,  altera- 
tions, and  repairs  are  added  to  this  11- 
year  total,  the  private  share  of  the  pro- 
gram during  this  period  exceeds  $13.7 
billion,  or  58.1  percent  of  the  total  funds 
appropriated  for  this  purpo.se.  Even 
considering  only  the  period  before  the 
restriction  in  assignment  of  the  latter 
type  of  work,  the  private  fraction  aver- 
aged 55.1  percent,  over  one-half  of  the 
total. 

Private  shipyard  emploj-mcnt,  with 
minor  exceptions,  remained  essentially 
stable  during  the  interval  from  1954 
through  1962,  when  the  05-35  proviso 
was  enacted.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
it  stood  at  a  level  of  116,000.  Since  the 
65-35  proviso  has  been  in  effect,  the  level 
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has  increased  to  126,000  at  the  end  of 
December  1964. 

In  comparison.  Navy  yard  employment 
.showed  a  steady  decline  from  130,000  in 
1954  to  99.000  at  the  end  of  1962.  Since 
enactment  of  the  65-35  restriction.  Navy 
yard  employment  has  further  dropped. 
The  level  on  March  1  of  this  year  is 
81,000.  the  lowest  point  since  before 
World  War  II,  except  for  1  pre-Korean 
year. 

Many  factors  are  involved  in  employ- 
ment levels.  One  fact  stands  out,  how- 
ever: the  private  yard  employment  had 
remained  fairly  steady  before  adoption 
of  the  65-35  proviso,  while  the  Navy  yard 
level  was  declining.  The  65-35  clause 
has  accentuated  this  decline,  and  placed 
the  Navy  support  capability  in  virtually 
a  pre-Korean  position  at  a  time  when 
our  worldwide  Navy  commitments  are 
the  most  pressing  since  World  War  II. 

Now,  the  key  point  is  this.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  cessation  in  Korean  hos- 
tilities in  1954,  the  employment  of  both 
segments  dropped  to  about  120,000.  Gen- 
tlemen, in  spite  of  decreasing  merchant 
marine  business  since  then,  private  yard 
employment  has  remained  about  the 
same.  The  Navy  has  taken  good  care  of 
the  private  industry  while  its  own  level 
has  been  steadily  droitping. 

It  has  done  this  largely  by  giving  the 
private  yards  the  type  of  work  they  do 
best — new  ship  construction  and  repair 
of  less  complex  ships.  It  has  given  them 
ship  coivstnjction  because  it  has  been  less 
costly  to  do  so.  There  is  no  real  cost 
advantage  in  conversion,  alteration,  and 
repair  work. 

I  can  find  no  valid  basis  in  fact  that 
the  private  yards  are  cheaper  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  type  of  work  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  arbitraiy  restric- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  private 
industry.  The  Secrctai-y  of  Defense  has 
reported  that,  as  a  result  of  its  shipyard 
study,  it  concludes  that  assigimient  of 
more  of  this  type  of  shipwork  to  Navy 
yards  is  economical.  These  Navy  yards 
must  be  maintained  for  strategic  and 
operational  requirements,  and  with  more 
productive  work,  their  fixed  operating 
costs  can  be  spread  over  a  larger  base,  re- 
sulting in  decreased  unit  costs.  This 
makes  good  economic  sense  to  me. 

So,  as  to  costs,  the  policy  which  the 
Navy  has  followed  in  assigning  new  con- 
struction work  has  resulted  in  savings 
to  the  taxpayer.  In  fact,  the  Navy  in 
order  to  achieve  greater  savings  has 
deviated — in  accord  with  the  law,  of 
course — to  the  advantage  of  private 
yards  from  the  alternate  warship  provi- 
•  sion  of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act,  which 
requires  alternate  assignment  of  new 
construction  warships  to  naval  ship- 
yards. 

In  the  past,  the  Navy  has  met  this 
problem  by  the  assignment  of  many  less 
complex  types  of  ship  repairs  to  private 
yards:  and  by  the  assignment  of  the 
bulk  of  its  new  construction  program  to 
private  shipbuilders.  It  has  tried  to  re- 
tain in  its  own  yards  enough  of  the  type 
of  work  needed  to  insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  highly  specialized  trades,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  skills  to  cope 
with  the  maintenance  of  increasingly 
complex  ships  and  ship  systems.  It  has 
endeavored  to  make  economic  use  of  its 


facilities  which  must  be  kept  ready  for 
a  national  emergency.  The  65-35  pro- 
viso has  only  made  this  problem  more 
difficult,  and,  I  submit,  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  lack  of  shipyard 
readiness  today.  It  is  today  very  nearly 
at  the  lowest  point  since  before  World 
War  II. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Navy  yards 
remaining  after  the  closure  actions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  last  year  are 
vital  to  our  national  military  postme  and 
must  be  assigned  the  necessary  work  to 
insure  their  effective  utilization.  I  am 
confident  that  under  the  surveillance  of 
interested  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
Navy  officials  will  continue  to  use  these 
yards  economically  and  wisely,  with  full 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  pri- 
vate portion  of  the  industry  to  our  na- 
tional interests. 

In  examining  our  national  defense 
posture  today,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  immediate  questions  we  face  is: 
"What  part  should  maimed  military 
space  systems  play?"  This  is  not  a  new 
question.  It  has  been  studied  exhaus- 
tively since  1958,  particularly  by  the  Air 
Force.  These  studies  indicate  that  man 
can  live  and  operate  effectively  in  space. 
Further,  the  Air  Force  believes  that  his 
intelligence,  judgment,  and  dexterity  will 
be  indispensable  in  the  performance  of 
certain  military  tasks. 

In  December  1963,  the  Air  Force  began 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  development  of 
just  such  a  vehicle — the  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory.  The  objective  of  the 
program  was  defined  as  the  assessment 
and  demonstration  of  the  utility  of  man 
in  performing  military  functions  in 
space. 

The  Air  Force,  working  with  some  16 
contractors,  defined  subsystems  and  ex- 
periments to  meet  the  program  objec- 
tives. From  these  studies  and  from  in- 
house  efforts,  a  list  of  primary  experi- 
ments to  assess  man's  capabilities  was 
obtained.  A  number  of  secondary  ex- 
periments of  a  scientific  and  engineering 
nature  applicable  to  militai-y  tasks  were 
defined,  and  an  examination  of  the  Na- 
tion's space  programs  was  conducted  to 
insure  that  much  of  MOL  could  be  built 
using  existing  components. 

In  addition  to  these  studies,  a  consider- 
able amoimt  of  simulation  of  potential 
manned  space  missions  was  accom- 
plished, on  the  gromid  and  in  aircraft. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  much  greater  un- 
derstanding of  man's  contribution  to 
military  space  operations.  Because  of 
this,  and  the  need  to  demonstrate  how 
well  man  can  perform  these  military 
functions,  the  objectives  of  the  MOL  pro- 
gram were  redefined  as: 

First.  Development  of  technology  to 
improve  capabilities  for  manned  or  un- 
manned operations  of  militai-y  signifi- 
cance. This  may  include  intermediate 
steps  toward  operational  systems. 

Second.  Development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  manned  assembly  and  service  of 
large  structures  in  orbit  with  potential 
militai-y  applications. 

Third.  Experiments  direct  to  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  man's  military 
usefulness  in  space. 

It  is  apparent  that  achievement  of 
these  primary  objectives  will  yield  in- 
foi-mation  and  experience  of  incalculable 


value  to  those  planning  the  Nation's  de- 
fense for  the  decades  to  come.  For,  not 
only  will  we  have  an  understanding  of 
our  own  marmed  military  potential  in 
space  but,  equally  important,  we  will  be 
able  to  assess  far  more  accurately  the 
threat  that  enemy  space  operations  may 
pose  to  our  Nation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  also  di- 
rected that  those  planning  the  MOL 
program  consider,  with  NASA,  broader 
objectives  of  scientific  and  general  tech- 
nological significance.  Experiments  to 
fulfill  these  objectives  are  to  be  defined. 
The  data  to  be  obtained  from  such  ex- 
periments will  add  measm-ably  to  the 
base  of  knowledge  upon  which  our  tech- 
nology, and  our  national  power,  rest. 
The  redirection  in  the  MOL  program 
necessitated  further  studies,  which  are 
presently  being  conducted  by  contrac- 
tors. Their  findings  will  be  presented  to 
the  Air  Force  about  the  15th  of  May. 
The  Air  Force  will  then  make  its  recom- 
mendations concerning  choice  of  con- 
tractors, vehicle  configurations,  and 
experiment  packages. 

The  SI 50  million  authorized  for  the 
Air  Force  for  the  manned  orbiting  lab- 
oratory is  consistent  with  the  program 
as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  will  provide  for  the  timely  and  or- 
derly execution  which  is  essential  to  the 
future  defense  of  this  Nation. 
'  These  explanations  of  particular  pro- 
grams will  serve  to  highlight  the  need 
for  such  programs.  But  again,  let  me 
emphasize,  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  have  been  carefully  constructed  to 
present  a  balanced  and  judicious  whole. 
Without  resenation,  and  with  my  full 
personal  support,  I  conmiend  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  to  authoiize  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1966 
and  I  strongly  recommend  its  adoption 
by  this  House. 

Ml-.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  On  this  question  of  re- 
search and  development,  I  notice  on  page 
2.  under  the  Air  Force,  there  is  S150 
million  authorized  for  the  manned  or- 
biting laboratory. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  was  to 
be  $300  million. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
that  the  Department  itself  originally  in 
its  formative  stage  asked  for  $300  mil- 
lion. Later  it  was  cut  down  to  approxi- 
mately $194  million,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  we  have  authorized  $150 
million. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Do  security  regulations 
permit  you  to  tell  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  something 
about  this  booster  and  capsule? 

Mr.  BATES.  Well,  it  is  simply  a  Titan 
3-C  booster  with  a  Gemini  B  capsule 
that  is  going  to  be  used  on  this  vehicle. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  when  we  can  expect  its  first  test 
flight? 
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Mr.  BATES.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
first  manned  test  flight  will  be  in  1968. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  notice  on  page  7  of  the 
report  to  date  only  four  surface  ships 
with  nuclear  propulsion  have  been  built. 
It  goes  on  to  list  the  ships.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  it  says: 

There  are  68  ships  in  the  Navy  today  of 
types  which  would  lend  themselves  to  nu- 
clear propulsion.  Of  these,  only  25  ships 
have,  or  will  have,  nuclear  power. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  incon- 
sistency of  these  two  figures. 

Mr.  BATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man he  has  a  very  discerning  eye.  It  is 
ti-ue  the  only  surface  ships  which  we 
presently  have  are  the  Enterprise,  the 
Bainbridge,  the  Longbeach .  and  Truxtun. 
We  have  many  more  submarines  than 
the  figure  indicates  here.  When  the  fig- 
ure of  25  was  used,  it  was  to  indicate  of 
the  63  ships  presently  in  the  Navy  25 
could  have  been  nuclear  propelled.  So 
the  statement  is  actually  in  error  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  KEITH.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  first 
want  to  congratulate  both  my  distin- 
guished chainnan  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  the  excellent 
presentations  which  they  have  made. 
From  my  experience  with  both  of  them 
I  would  expect  nothing  less.  Their 
great  background  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience is  invaluable  to  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  held  long  and 
detailed  hearings  on  our  military  posture 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  pointed  out,  we  have  made  our 
own  separate  investigations  and  studies 
of  specific  aspects  of  the  program. 

We  are  not  a  partisan  committee  in 
any  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  only 
one  aim  and  one  purpose;  namely,  to 
adequately  provide  for  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  The  complete  recognition 
of  this  objective  by  all  members  of  the 
committee  has  created  an  atmosphere 
condusive  to  responsible  legislation  ac- 
tion. It  causes  us  to  be  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Arm.ed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  to  join  with  our  fellow  Members 
in  the  development  of  programs  of  over- 
riding importance  to  this  country  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  of  the  Western 
World. 

Always  we  seek  to  achieve  a  proper 
balance  within  the  respective  military 
services,  keeping  in  mind  the  varying 
requirements  of  each.  The  result  this 
year  conforms  substantially  to  the  re- 
quests made  by  each  service  and  repre- 
sents a  firm  answer  to  the  threats  we 
face. 

No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I  to  keep 
military  expenditures  within  proper 
bounds.  However,  I  have  even  greater 
concern  that  we  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  counter  the  threat  of  the  enemy  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  may  appear.    It 


would  be  folly  to  do  less  than  the  pres- 
ent danger  requires.  Defense  not  dollars 
must  come  first. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  strength 
and  capability  of  our  Army  for  many 
years.  I  have  served  in  the  Army  and 
maintain  a  strong  interest  in  the  Army, 
but  I  am  confident  that  I  have  not  per- 
mitted any  partisanship  to  cloud  my 
thinking  respecting  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  It  is  basic  to 
acknowledge  that  our  defense  is  a  com- 
bination of  all  of  the  services  operating 
as  a  team. 

One  of  the  major  elements  in  this  bill 
is  the  emphasis  on  the  SR-71.  The 
chairman  has  touched  on  this  aircraft 
and  tlie  report  contains  fuither  detail 
with  respect  to  it.  However,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
plane — this  weapons  system — to  our  Air 
Force  and  therefore,  to  our  defensive  and 
offensive  capabilities. 

It  was  rather  baflling  in  committee  to 
tiy  to  follow  the  various  versions  of  this 
airplane.  You  all  will  recall  that  the 
first  version  displayed  of  this  airplane 
was  the  A-11,  which  the  President  an- 
noimced,  as  I  recall  it,  last  November. 
In  the  bill  we  have  the  SR^71;  there  is 
also  the  YF-12A,  and  I  believe  at  least 
two  other  versions  of  this  airplane.  They 
arc  essentially  the  A-11  configured  for 
various  purposes.  In  the  case  of  the 
SR-71,  it  is  a  long-range  advanced  stra- 
tegic reconnaissance  aircraft  capable  of 
worldwide  reconnaissance  military  oper- 
ations. 

It  will  fly  more  than  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound  at  altitudes  in  excess  of 
80,000  feet,  or  something  on  the  order  of 
16  miles. 

It  is  such  an  important  airplane  that 
I  think  it  worthwhile  to  relate  a  little  bit 
of  its  history.  It  was  only  last  December 
that  the  first  flight  of  the  SR-71  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  Additional  test- 
ing is  now  underway  at  the  Air  Force 
Flight  Test  Center  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  in  California.  Ultimately  this  air- 
plane will  be  assigned  to  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  at  Beale  Air  Force  in 
California. 

Perhaps  a  layman  can  better  com- 
prehend the  speed  of  this  airplane  if  he 
considers  that  if  one  of  these  airplanes 
had  left  New  York  City  at  12  noon  today. 
It  would  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
at  10:30  a.m..  San  Francisco  time,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  it  left.  Pick  more 
distant  destinations  around  the  world 
and  you  v.'ould  have  even  more  dramatic 
computations.  Without  a  doubt  it  is  one 
of  the  great  advances  in  military  science. 

Only  last  week  Col.  Robert  Stephens 
and  Lt.  Col.  Daniel  Andre  flew  the  YF- 
12A  version  of  this  aircraft,  proposed  as 
an  interceptor,  at  2,062  miles  an  hour 
over  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  In 
this  flight  they  bettered  four  records  held 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  also  set  three 
other  world  marks. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  turn  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Navy  and  to  one  of  the 
NavT's  programs  which  to  my  mind  may 
well  become  of  as  much  importance  as 
any  program  in  our  whole  Military  Es- 
tablishment. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  Ger- 
many    had     48 — only     48 — submarines 


while  as  of  this  date  the  Soviet  Union 
is  reported  to  have  approximately  500 
submarines.  In  light  of  this  startling 
fact  what  could  be  more  important  to 
our  defense  than  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
this  vast  submarine  fleet? 

It  is  axiomatic  in  our  free  world 
strategy  that  we  must  control  the  seas, 
for  it  is  over  water  that  95  percent  of  the 
worlds  commerce  and  goods  are  moved. 
Our  Navy  recognizes  the  tremendous 
threat  which  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet 
poses  to  our  shipping.  Our  Navy  is  well 
aware  that  these  submarines  have  the 
capability  of  launching  nuclear  missiles 
against  the  heartland  of  our  Nation. 
Your  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  acted  in  supixirt  of  this  awareness 
and  our  bill  gives  all  requested  support  to 
the  Navy  to  develop  its  antisubmarine 
capabilities.  The  Navy's  program,  while 
still  pressing  for  a  further  significant 
breakthrough  in  the  underwater  detec- 
tion and  destruction  of  submarines,  is 
geared  to  provide  steady  progress  in  this 
difiBcult  but  all-important  area  of  com- 
bat. I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  sums  included  for  antisubmarine 
warfare  and  the  program  encompasses  a 
varied  and  intriguing  response.  It  is 
more  than  ships,  torpedoes,  fixed-wing, 
and  helicopter  airplanes.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  found  in  the  extensive  and 
gi-owing  intensification  of  effort  in  the 
research  and  development  field.  The 
hearings  disclosed  that  many  items 
which  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  quite 
remote  from  antisubmarine  warfare  it- 
self, actually  will,  if  successful,  tie  quite 
directly  into  this  important  capability.  I 
feel  that  the  overall  commitment  for  this 
vital  task  is  adequate. 

Recent  events  have  underscored  the 
importance  of  our  land  forces,  so  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  Army.  In  the  words  of 
General  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Army,  the  Army  must  have  the  capabil- 
ities, not  only  to  fight  by  the  most  modern 
and  effective  means,  but  also  to  control 
land  areas  and  people,  during  and  after 
the  fight. 

An  effective  army  in  the  troubled 
world  of  today  must  be  trained  and 
equipped  to  engage  in  combat  under  a 
vei-y  great  variety  of  conditions.  In 
Europe,  armored  mechanized  army 
forces  with  sophisticated  missile  systems 
are  vital.  In  Vietnam,  we  are  faced  with 
guerrilla  warfare  and  the  requirement 
for  armored  vehicles  and  sophisticated 
missiles  is  much  less.  However,  this  area 
has  an  equally  important  requirement  for 
mobility,  and  this  means  helicopters  and 
transport  aircraft.  The  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam is  in  close  quarters;  it  is  mean  and 
dirty.  In  the  final  analysis  we  must 
depend  upon  the  individual  soldier  with 
his  hand-carried  weapons  so  he  must 
have  the  most  modern  equipment — for 
firepower  and  for  mobility.  The  Housu 
Armed  Services  Committee,  under  th*^ 
leadership  of  Chairman  Rivers,  dcsirer. 
to  meet  this  need  promptly  and  com- 
pletely. 

The  Army  will  continue  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  use  of  aircraft  to  insure  increased 
capabilities  in  the  areas  of  mobility,  re- 
connaissance, command  control,  and 
firepower.  Speed  of  action  requires  that 
combat  troops  and  critical  supplies  be 
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moved  out  by  air.  As  demonstrated  m 
Vietnam,  the  helicopter  today  provides 
the  most  effective  means  of  conducting 
military  operations  against  the  Com- 
munist insurgents  in  this  difficult  en- 
vironment. The  Iroquois  helicopter,  for 
example,  has  proved  invaluable  in  mov- 
in-^  Vietnamese  forces  to  the  areas  of 
action.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  720  Iroquois 
helicopters  are  to  be  authorized. 

a" fighting  force  in  this  modern  age 
vhich  can  defeat  any  military  threat 
v-ith  which  it  may  be  confronted  must  be 
equipped  with  reliable  missile  systems 
in  proper  support  of  both  our  offensive 
and  defensive  combat  troops.  It  is  our 
continuing  aim  to  see  that  the  proposed 
missile  procurement  will  satisfy  these 
firepower  requirements  at  the  lowest 
cost  possible. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  continuing 
procurement  of  the  Pershing  will  pro- 
vide the  field  Army  with  long-range  nu- 
clear   fire     support.     Sergeant     missile 
procurement  has  been  essentially  com- 
pleted, thus  providing  closer-in  nuclear 
fire  support  for  our  tactical  Army  Corps. 
Quantity  procurement  of  the  Redeye 
missile  for  the  Army's  inventory  repre- 
sents the  first  major  step  taken  in  several 
years  to  improve  our  forward  area  air 
defense   posture.    The   Redeye   can   be 
caiTied  anywhere  a  soldier  can  walk  and 
will  fill  a  large  part  of  the  low-altitude 
air  defense  void  which  now  exists  over 
our  frontline  troops. 

Potential  enemies  of  the  free  world  en- 
joy a  superiority  in  numbers  of  tanks  and 
personnel.  To  counter  this  threat,  the 
Ai-my  had  developed  a  new  weapon  for 
tanks  and  ai-mor-defeating  vehicles. 
This  system,  the  Shillelagh,  will  enable 
our  forces  to  defeat  any  known  enemy 
ai-mor  at  extended  ranges  with  a  very 
high  reliability. 

Likewise,  other  areas  important  to  the 
Army  are  not  being  neglected.  For  ex- 
ample, Nike  X,  our  antimissile  missile, 
will  receive  about  one-third  of  the  total 
research  and  development  budget  for  the 
Army  this  year,  indicating  the  great  im- 
portance which  both  the  Army  and  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  attach  to  this 
program. 

The  Lance  missile,  foi-w-ard  area  air 
defense,  and  the  ground  environment 
part  of  the  military  communications 
.satellite  program  are  also  receiving  ap- 
propriate attention. 

May  I  again  emphasize  our  hearings 
on  this  bill.  We  realize  the  difliculty  of 
keeping  abreast  the  rapid  technological 
developments  and  the  danger  of  neglect- 
ing any  significant  phase  of  our  defense. 
Therefore  we  have  proceeded  with  great 
care,  weighing  each  item.  As  a  result, 
only  lesser  deletions  were  made  in  the 
research  and  development  portion  of  the 
bill  and  only  two  in  the  procurement 
portion  of  the  bill.  Two  items  were 
added,  as  you  already  are  aware— a 
nuclear-powered,  guidcd-missile  frigate 
and  $7  million  additional  for  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft. 

The  seriousness  of  the  times  gives  spe- 
cial significance  to  our  task  today.  It 
is  important  that  we  do  what  is  right — 
that  we  do  enough.  I  think  this  bill  is  a 
sensible  and  forceful  answer  and  I  am 
confident  the  House  will  agree. 

CXI 604 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  address  that  portion  of  this 
bill  which  deals  with  Navy  research  and 
development. 

This  bill  requests  authority  for  $1,439,- 
200.000  for  Navy  R.  &  D.  Of  this  amount 
S386.4  million  or  about  27  percent,  are 
for  exclusively  ASW  projects  and  the  re- 
maining 73  percent  is  for  other  warfare 
area  developments  for  the  Navy  and  for 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  basic  function  of 
Navy  R.  &  D.  is  to  provide  the  world's 
greatest  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  with  the 
weapons  and  other  equipment  which  are 
vital  for  peformance  of  the  nvunerous 
and  varied  tasks  which  our  Navy  and 
Marines  are  called  upon  to  undertake  in 
many  widely  separated  areas  of  the 
world. 

The  broad  scope  of  this  research  and 
development  program  ranges  from  basic 
research  in  natural  sciences  to  the  final 
development  of  major  systems  engi- 
neered for  use  in  the  fleet.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  all  of  the  many 
projects  which  are  involved,  but  will 
highlight  important  areas. 

The  committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  S180.1  million  for  the  Navy's 
military  sciences  budget  activity.  This 
activity  covers  the  functional  areas  of 
basic  and  applied  research  at  Navy- 
ow-ned  laboratories  and  at  civilian  insti- 
tutions under  Navy  contract,  and  is  de- 
signed to  fulfill  the  demands  of  advance- 
ing  technology.  The  products  of  Navy 
research  provide  fundamental  knowledge 
relevant  not  only  to  the  Navy,  but  to  the 
scientific  community  at  large. 

Portions  of  the  Navy's  exploratory  de- 
velopment projects  are  contained  in  the 
various  budget  activities.  Exploratory 
development  is  primarily  directed  toward 
devices  which  will  become  components 
of  weapons  systems  or  other  equipment 
for  the  fleet.  A  wide  scope  of  such  effort 
is  a  necessai-y  prelude  to  more  advanced 
stages  of  development  when  major  sys- 
tems are  undertaken. 

The  committee  recommends  authori- 
zation for  $191.1  million  for  Navy  re- 
search and  development  in  aircraft  and 
related  equipment.  This  activity  fi- 
nances development  of  airframes,  power- 
plants,  avionics,  and  other  related  equip- 
ment. A  major  program  is  the  F-lllB 
which  is  planned  for  use  as  an  air  su- 
periority fighter  plane.  Other  progi'ams 
include  the  OV-lOA  hght  armed  recon- 
naissance aircraft — LARA— for  counter- 
insurgency  warfare,  a  tactical  electronic 
warfare  suit  for  a  follow-on  version  of 
the  A-6  Inti-uder  attack  aircraft,  and  the 
X-22A  vertical  take-off  and  landing  re- 
search vehicle.  Funds  requested  in  this 
activity  are  about  S49  million  less  than 
fiscal  19G5  due  primarily  to  near  com- 
pletion of  development  work  in  the 
A-7A  light  attack  aircraft. 

The  next  budget  activity,  missiles  and 
related  equipment  has  an  authorization 
request  for  $371.3  million.  This  activity 
includes  air-launched  and  surface- 
launched  missiles,  and  in  the  Na\-y 
budget  contains  the  development  costs 
for  ballistic  missiles  launched  from  sub- 


marines. A  major  portion  of  this  effort 
in  fiscal  year  1966  will  be  in  further  re- 
finement of  capabilities  of  operational 
Polaris  missiles,  and  initial  development 
of  the  Poseidon  missile  as  logical  fol- 
low-on to  the  Polaris  family. 

The  Phoenix  missile  and  control  sys- 
tem is  included  as  the  primary  air-to-air 
armament  for  the  F-lllB  aircraft  and 
will  provide  an  important  improvement 
in  the  air  warfare  capability  of  the  fleet. 
Other  air-launched  missiles  in  this  pro- 
gram are  Shrike  and  Condor  for  attack 
on  surface  targets.  All  of  these  air- 
latmched  missiles  can  be  fired  from  a 
stand-off  distance  and  should  improve 
the  safety  of  our  carrier-based  and  Ma- 
rine strike  forces. 

Funds  are  also  included  in  this  activity 
for  updating  the  characteristics  of  the 
ship-launched  Terrier,  Tartar,  and  Talos 
missiles,  and  for  development  of  a  stand- 
ard missile  compatible  with  either  the 
Terrier  or  Tartar  installations. 

The  Navy's  share  of  fvmding  the  Pa- 
cific Missile  Range  is  in  this  activity. 

Tlie  committee  supports  the  Navy's 
budget  of  S24.5  million  in  military  astro- 
nautics. Na\T  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area  is  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  naval  missions  and  Is 
focused  on  such  functions  as  sea  sur- 
veillance, commimications,  and  naviga- 
tion using  earth-orbiting  satellites. 

Budget  activity  five  finances  develop- 
ments in  ships,  small  craft,  and  related 
equipment,  and  the  total  Navy  request 
for  $330.5  million  is  supported  by  the 
committee.  A  large  portion  of  this  re- 
quest is  antisubmarine  warfare  systems 
for  ships  and  submarines.  Other  major 
areas  are  in  communications,  intelli- 
gence, radar  and  electronic  warfare  sys- 
tems, and  ship  and  submarine  propul- 
sion plants  including  advanced  nuclear 
plants  for  surface  ships  and  submarines. 
The  Navy  has  requested  $180.3  million 
for  research  and  development  in  ord- 
nance, combat  vehicles,  and  related 
equipment.  Included  are  rockets,  pro- 
jectiles, and  lightweight  gun  mounts  in 
order  to  increase  the  fleet's  surface  fire 
support  capability  in  support  of  land 
operations.  In  addition  to  shipboard 
ordnance  there  are  a  number  of  advanced 
air-launched  weapons,  such  as  the 
Walleye  guided  bomb,  to  increase  the  ac- 
curacy and  effectiveness  of  air  attack 
while  providing  a  higher  degree  of  safety 
for  the  attack  aircraft. 

The  Navy's  request  for  $84.8  million 
in  other  equipment  is  about  $18  million 
higher  than  last  year  due  to  emphasis  in 
the  deep  submergence  program.  This 
project  is  directed  toward  providing 
capabilities  to  do  useful  things  in  the 
ocean  depths,  submarine  rescue,  salvage, 
and  greatly  extending  man's  capabilities 
to  live  and  w^ork  in  the  deep  ocean  en- 
viroimient.  Progress  in  this  area  should 
result  in  many  future  benefits  to  the 
security  and  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Also  included  in  this  budget^ 
activity  are  several  Marine  Corps 
projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  which  the 
committee  recommends  for  Na\T  R-  &  D- 
in  fiscal  1966  is  essential  to  conduct  the 
developments  which  modem  seapower 
i-equire. 
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In  the  5  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  a  Member  of  this  House  I  have 
developed  a  deep  interest  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  and  considerable  concern 
that  past  efforts  to  improve  our  posture 
in  this  vital  aspect  of  our  national  de- 
fense were  not  advancing  as  rapidly  as 
needed.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
concern  of  the  Congress,  expressed  dur- 
ing the  recent  years,  has  contributed  to 
a  significant  change.  Under  Secrelai-y 
Nitze,  there  is  a  new  unity  of  purpose 
and  a  new  sense  of  urgency  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  which  is  reflected 
in  the  antisubmarine  warfare  portion  of 
the  R.D.T.  &.  E.  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 


ing  submarines  must  be  expected  to  infl(- 
prove  as  further  technological  advancte 
are  achieved.  Therefore,  the  budget 
provides  for  continuing  efforts  to  ad- 
vance our  antisubmarine  technology  kt 
a  rate  which  insures  against  surprise. 
I  am  happy  to  commend  all  aspects  of 
this  budget  for  your  approval. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 1  Mr.  GlTBSER  I . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  recent 
statements  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense reflect,  in  my  opinion,  an  under- 
estimate of  the  Soviet  bomber  threat 
against  the  United  States.    Not  only  do 
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S386  million,  is  of  wide  scope.  Careful 
review  of  all  aspects  of  antisubmarine 
warfare  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
major  breakthrourh  that  would  revolu- 
tionize ASW  is  unlikely.  Tlierefore.  this 
budget  provides  for  a  disciplined  evolu- 
tionai-y  integration  of  many  aspects  of 
technical  progress.  A  program  on  a 
broad  front  is  provided  to  insure  that  our 
antisubmarine  ships,  aircraft,  and  sub- 
marines will  be  provided  in  the  future 
with  those  improved  equipments  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  the  best  in  the  world. 

Vice  Admiral  Martell  has  been  given 
responsibility  for  all  phases  of  antisub- 
marine warfare,  and  reports  directly  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, a  series  of  comprehensive  reviews 
have  been  conducted  of  the  requirements 
and  of  the  on-going  projects.  These  re- 
views have  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  priorities  and  the  focusing  of  effort. 
Management  has  been  strengthened  to 
insure  that  the  equipments  most  urgently 
required  reach  the  fleet  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  with  the  quality  es- 
sential to  counter  the  growing  capabil- 
ities of  the  submarine  as  a  weapon  of 
attack. 

In  order  to  concentrate  effort  on  the 
most  vital  undertakings,  the  elements  in 
the  antisubmarine  program  have  been 
carefully  screened.  Those  not  of  direct 
or  potential  value  in  improving  our  anti- 
submarine posture  have  been  eliminated 
or  reclassified  into  other  warfare  areas. 

This  budget  puts  first  things  first.  It 
provides  full  support  for  those  things 
most  urgently  needed.  It  provides  a  bal- 
anced support  for  those  projects  upon 
which  we  must  build  in  the  future.  It 
eliminates  wasteful  duplication  and  pe- 
ripheral items.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  emphasis  over  the  past  few  years 
has  culminated  in  a  sound  program  rep- 
resenting 22  percent  increase  in  effort 
over  the  present  fiscal  year.  Most  of  the 
effort  is  concentrated  under  three  major 
areas : 

First.  Airborne  ASW  projects. 

Second.  Suiface  ships  and  submarine 
projects. 

Third,  ASW  weapons. 

In  particular,  this  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  airborne  sensors,  sonars,  and 
on  torpedoes  capable  of  combating  sub- 
marines of  the  highest  known  perform- 
ance. 

We  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  when 
our  antisubmarine  capability  may  be  put 
to  the  test,  and  the  capabilities  of  oppos- 


attack  our  cities  and  defen.se  installa- 
tions, but  they  conclude  that  the  present 
manned  interceptor  force  is  larger  than 
needed.  Apparently  these  estimates 
have  been  the  basis  of  earlier  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  decisions  to  phase  out 
SAGE  air  defense  radars,  and  more  re- 
cent decisions  to  phase  out  certain  inter- 
ceptor airplanes  operated  by  our  highly 
proficient  National  Guard  forces. 

No  reasonable  man  will  argue  for 
spending  money  for  defenses  we  do  not 
require.  I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
hail  the  day  when  we  might  safely  divert 
funds,  which  we  now  find  essential  to  the 
defense  of  our  country,  to  peaceful  en- 
deavors. And  the  fact  that  such  aspira- 
tions are  natural  to  all  human  beings 
increases  the  likelihood  that  statements 
from  highly  placed  Government  ofBcials 
could  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Secretary'  of 
Defense  does  not  claim  infallibility  in 
his  estimates  of  the  world  situation  and 
the  resulting  decisions  regarding  our  de- 
fense. While  discussing  the  damage 
limiting  problem  recently,  he  admitted, 
in  passing,  that  he  was  troubled  by  the 
strategic  uncertainty  which  stems  from 
the  impossibility  of  predicting  what  our 
opponent  or  opponents  will  actually  do, 
what  sort  of  force  they  will  actually 
build,  what  kind  of  attack  they  will  ac- 
tually launch,  and  how  effective  their 
weapons  will  actually  be.  He  concludes 
that  the  efficiency  of  our  defense  plan- 
ning depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
assumptions  we  make  about  the  size  and 
probable  character  of  enemy  attacks. 

Being  forewarned  that  crucial  ques- 
tions, bearing  on  the  future  safety  of  our 
Nation,  remain  unanswered,  should  not 
we  as  prudent  men,  should  not  this  Con- 
gress, have  grave  misgivings  over  adopt- 
ing a  policy  that  could  lead  to  the  deg- 
i-adation  of  that  posture  of  great 
strencith  that  has  sustained  us  for  two 
decades?  I.  for  one,  hold  misgivings 
about  claims  of  ever-increasing  strength 
bought  with  an  ever-decreasing  budget. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  claims 
the  present  manned  interceptor  force  is 
larger  than  needed,  I  am  inclined  to 
agree.  But  I  must  point  out  the  obvi- 
ous— the  effectiveness  of  a  force  is  not 
necessarily  in  direct  proportion  to  quan- 
tity. We  have  heard  the  Secretary'  of 
Defense,  himself,  on  many  occasions, 
justify  curtailment  of  a  program  because 
of  an  increase  in  the  capability  or  quality 
in  that  program. 


Let  us  consider  the  status  of  our  inter- 
ceptor force.  I  fear  we  have  a  serious 
deficiency  in  our  present,  and  more  im- 
portant, our  future  capability  to  counter 
the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  manned  air- 
craft. This  threat  has  undergone  a  ma- 
jor change  during  the  past  few  yeans. 
E.<>sentially,  the  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  ballistic 
missiles  into  the  Soviet  ansenal.  The 
original  threat  changed  from  a  surpri.se 
bomber  attack,  for  which  the  Air  De- 
fense system  was  desi','ned,  to  an  ICBM 
attack  followed  closely  by  a  bomber  at- 
tack. This  ballistic  missile  attack  could, 
very  possibly,  deny  the  current  intercep- 
tor fleet  the  close  control  required  for 
effective  employment  against  invading 
bombers.  Furthermore,  the  addition  of 
air-to-.surface  mi&siles  to  Soviet  bomb- 
ers enables  them  to  attack  our  perimeter 
cities  from  a  stand-off  position,  in  com- 
parative safety  from  attack  by  our 
short-range.  out-dated  interceptors. 
This  deficiency  exists  because  the  No.  1 
interceptor,  the  F-106,  was  designed 
more  than  10  years  ago  and  has  been  in 
service  more  than  7  years.  During  this 
time  the  aircraft  industi-y  has  made 
great  technological  strides  which  we 
have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  in  our 
defense  forces. 

During  congressional  hearings  in  1962 
and  1963  on  the  status  of  our  air  defense 
forces,  one  consistent  recommendation 
was  heard  from  military  experts:  a  long- 
range,  high-speed,  improved  manned  in- 
terceptor is  required  to  overcome  grave 
deficiencies  in  our  air  defense  system. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  we  will  soon  see  the  day  when  our 
own  supersonic  transport  airplanes  and 
those  of  our  NATO  partners  will  be 
crossing  continents,  the  oceans,  and  the 
solar  ice  caps  on  routine  commercial 
flights.  And  there  should  be  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  in  the  forefront  in  this  activity. 

What.  then,  will  the  United  States  do 
to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  our  airspace 
and  our  borders  when  an  unidentified 
aircraft  moving  at  supersonic  speed  ap- 
pears on  Air  Defense  radar  scopes  head- 
ing for  Washington  or  New  York?  At 
present,  the  approach  of  unidentified  po- 
tential targets  at  500  or  600  miles  per 
hour  is  not  an  uncommon  occcurrence. 
When  a  target  of  this  nature  approaches 
our  shores  today,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  minutes  before  the  alarm  is  sound- 
ed for  the  alert  crews  of  our  armed  in- 
terceptors. They  take  off.  fiy  out.  and 
intercept  the  unknown  aircraft.  These 
interceptors  are  prepared  to  shoot  do^^"n 
the  intruder  if  he  tuiTis  out  to  be  hos- 
tile. Today  our  interceptors  can  ac- 
complish this  necessary  task  because,  to 
our  knowledge,  no  nation  yet  has  a  high- 
performance  supersonic  bomber  or  trans- 
E>ort  in  operation. 

But  what  will  be  the  situation  with  the 
advent  of  truly  supersonic  aircraft — 
bombers  or  transports?  On  our  radar 
scopes  bombers  and  transports  look  alike. 
We  cannot  determine  whether  an  intrud- 
ing aircraft  is  a  threat  to  us  until  we 
have  launched  a  fighter,  climbed  to  high 
altitudes,  and  Intercepted  or  inspected 
the  intruder.  If  the  speed  of  tlie  intrud- 
er increases  then  it  follows  that  the  in- 
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terceptor  speed  must  be  increased  by  an 
even  greater  rate. 

The  ail-planes  we  now  have  in  our  oper- 
ational forces  will  not  be  able  to  perform 
this  feat.  They  arc  obsolete  or  ot>soles- 
ccnt. 

There  is  one  airplane  in  our  inventoiy 
that  can  do  the  job!  It  is  not  just  an 
aircraft  of  great  promise.  It  is  a  fulfill- 
ment.   It  Is  flying. 

The  administration  showed  great  wis- 
dom and  foresight  several  years  ago  in 
tlic  decision  to  build  the  YF-12A  and  the 
SR-71,  aiiplanes  which  clearly  meet  all 
the  requirements  specified  by  air  defense 
commanders.  The  YF-12A  embodies  a 
complete  weapon  system  including  fire- 
control  radars  and  long-range  mi.ssilcs. 

As  the  President  has  announced,  the 
F-12  will  cniise  at  a  speed  of  more  than 
2,000  miles  per  hour  and  can  be  launched 
swiftly  to  intercept  invading  targets  any- 
where on  the  North  American  Continent. 
For  example,  the  flight  from  Los  Angeles 
to  New  York  will  take  but  slightly  more 
than  an  hour.  The  F-12's  radar  has  a 
detection  range  three  times  greater  than 
our  best  interceptor  today.  It  will  cari-y 
a  multiple  load  of  nuclear  missiles  which 
have  a  range  10  times  that  of  our  current 
air-to-air  missiles. 

It  was  most  disturbing  to  me,  there- 
fore, when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
recently  discussing  the  po.ssibility  of  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  a  new  manned 
interceptor  he  did  not  express  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
P-12.  Instead  he  stated  that  it  is  not 
clear  at  this  time  that  the  F-12  would 
be  preferable  to  an  interceptor  version  of 
the  F-111.  To  refresh  your  memories — 
the  F-111  is  the  official  designation  for 
the  still  controversial  TFX.  The  Secre- 
taiy  of  Defense  makes  this  amazing 
statement  based  on  Department  of  De- 
fense analyses  which  he  says  indicate  the 
F-111  would  have  some  substantial  ad- 
vantage over  the  F-12.  which  he  cites  as 
greater  airborne  endurance,  ability  to  re- 
cycle on  a  greater  number  of  airfields, 
and  that  greater  numbers  could  be  pro- 
cured for  any  given  investment.  In  mak- 
ing such  a  statement  the  Secretaiy  of 
Defense  would  have  us  overlook  the  fact 
that  the' F-12  airplane  is  already  flying — 
breaking  records — while  the  contractors 
for  the  F-111  are  still  experiencing  many 
serious  problems  in  its  development. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Secretary 
would  seize  on  two  or  three  relatively  in- 
.significant  and  questionable  factors  in 
evaluating  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
aircraft  and  inflate  them  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  justify  a  decision. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  calls  a  substantial  advantage  of 
the  F-111:  greater  endurance. 

The  F-111  may  have  greater  endurance 
if  flown  at  sub."=;onic  speeds.  This  may  be 
an  asset  to  a  tactical  fighter  used  against 
ground  targets,  but  cannot  be  an  advan- 
tage when  the  mission  is  interception  of 
supersonic  aircraft. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  overlook- 
ing the  obvious  requirement  for  a  truly 
high-performance  interceptor — one  that 
will  have  a  substantial  margin  of  supe- 
rionty  over  Soviet  fighters  such  as  the 
MIG-21  and  even  faster  planes  which 
could  come  off  Soviet  production  lines 
anytime  in  the  near  future. 


Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  this  airplane 
that,  for  some  reason,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  considers  the  answer  to  all  our 
air  warfai-e  requirements.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective committees  in  the  other  body,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  pro- 
vides an  interesting  perspective  on  the 
aircraft  in  question.  I  quote  from  a 
recent  report  of  that  subcommittee : 

TFX     CONTRACT     INVESTIGATION 

Tlio  Subcommittee  received  inform;itlon 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  the  effect  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  awarded  the  largest  single  avi- 
ation procurement  contract  in  history  to  the 
higher  of  two  bidders.  The  contract  was 
for  the  research  and  the  ultimate  produc- 
tion of  a  new  type  plane  commonly  known 
as  TFX  (tactical  fighter  experimental).  It 
was  alleged  that  the  low  bidder  with  the 
.superior  plane  was  the  Boeing  Co.;  however, 
the  contract  was  given  to  the  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.,  at  a  higher  price  for  a  plane 
design  which  the  military  experts  regarded 
as  inferior  to  the  lower  cost  Boeing  design. 

The  hearings  which  followed  indicated 
that  the  allegations  were  substantially  ac- 
curate It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
top  military  commanders  that  the  Boeing 
design  ofTered  an  aircraft  which  was  opera- 
tionaUy  superior  to  the  General  Dynamics 
design. 

The  requirements  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  in  aircraft  differ.  The  Air  Force 
requires  an  attack  airplane  that  can  fly  at 
low  altitudes  and  at  extreme  speeds  to  its 
ttirget  In  order  to  avoid  enemy  radar  and 
to  be  able  to  return  to  its  base  at  high  alti- 
tude and  high  .speeds.  The  Navy,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  a  plane  that  can  fly 
a  certain  distance  from  a  carrier  and  remain 
there  so  that  it  can  detect  incoming  enemy 
planes  by  its  radar  and  destroy  them  with 
air-to-air  missiles  before  they  can  reach 
the  fleet.  Weight  is  a  serious  factor  in  any 
aircraft  design  but  with  the  necessity  of 
landing  and  t.iking  off  from  the  deck  of  a 
carrier,  much  shorter  and  less  stable  than  a 
land  field,  the  weight  problem  Is  multiplied. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  ordered  a  TFX  de- 
sign that  would  combine  the  dissimilar  re- 
quirements of  the  Air  Force  and  tlie  Navy 
in  f>ne  plane.  The  decision  to  build  one 
plane  to  perform  these  dissimilar  operations 
was  criticized  by  military  experts  and  tes- 
timony before  our  Subconxmittee  Indicated 
that  not  only  was  it  doubtful  that  any  econ- 
omy would  be  accomplished  by  having  a 
common  plane  but  that,  in  addition,  it  ap- 
peared most  certain  to  sacrifice  performance 
for  both  services. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
much-hailed  F-111  will  not  be  able  to 
overtake  and  intercept  intruding  super- 
sonic bombers  or  transports.  It  was  not 
designed  to  do  so.  The  P-111  will  not 
be  m  the  same  league  as  the  supersonic 
bomber  or  transport  which  will  confront 
us,  since  the  F-111  will  be  several  hun- 
dred miles  per  hour  slower.  For  example, 
it  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  interceptor 
even  against  the  old  and  much  dispar- 
aged B-70,  which  I  see  has  recently  set 
new  world  records  for  its  size  airplane. 
That  huge  aircraft  has  achieved  a  speed 
of  mach  2.45  and  has  fiown  at  supersonic 
speeds  greater  than  mach  2  for  long 
periods  of  time.  That  remarkable  air- 
craft is  expiected  to  reach  2,000  miles  an 
hour.  I  described  the  B-70  as  '"old"  be- 
cause the  plans  were  laid  down  for  this 
aiiplane  about  8  years  ago.  The  aircraft 
industry  is  now  capable  of  building  much 
more  advanced  aircraft.     This  is  borne 


out  by  the  successful  development  of  the 
F-12. 

Should  it  be  possible  to  overcome  seri- 
ous problems  of  inadequate  engine  per- 
formance and  other  technical  obstacles 
that  currently  seem  to  be  plaguing  the 
development  of  the  TF^  and  it  becomes 
operational,  it  will  still  be  just  what  its 
original  designation  connotes — a  tactical 
fighter — not  the  long-range  supersonic 
interceptor  that  this  country  must  have 
in  the  late  1960-early  1970  time  period. 

Whatever  his  reasons  when  he  decided 
to  develop  the  TFX  as  a  tactical  fighter, 
and  to  reject  the  advice  of  highly  quali- 
fied military  and  civilian  aeronautical 
engineers  and  aviation  experts,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
not  attempt  to  adapt  that  tactical  air- 
plane to  the  role  which  can  be  so  ably 
filled  by  the  F-12  type  aircraft.  That  is 
the  interceptor  that  this  Nation  needs  to 
defend  the  sovereignty  of  our  borders  and 
to  protect  against  supersonic  manned 
aircraft  in  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  brings  to  the 
House  today  in  this  $15  billion  bill  and  in 
the  $700  million  bill  also  considered  to- 
day, measures  of  fundamental  national 
defense  significance.  These  are  pieces  of 
legislation  to  give  our  coiuitry  the  needed 
hardware  and  demonstrate  the  finn  will 
requisite  for  freedom.  I  sincerely  hope 
they  pass  with  overwhelming  affirmati'.e 
votes. 

Since  the  general  featuies  of  this  meas- 
ure will  be  widely  discussed  here  by 
others,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
the  so-called  35-65  provision  of  previous 
legislation  included  in  the  last  three  De- 
fense Appropriations  Acts,  allowing  for 
35  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of 
naval  vessels  to  be  spent  in  privately 
owned  shipyards. 

There  are  several  important  reasons 
for  keeping  this  pro\'ision,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  has  had  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of  which  the 
Chief  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships  has 
said,  in  substance,  "we  can  live  with  it." 

First,  in  these  days  of  great  emphasis 
on  cost  analysis  and  economy  in  Govern- 
ment, studies  have  demonstrated  that 
costs  are  generally  higher  in  the  naval 
shipyards  as  compared  v.ith  private  ship- 
yards. It  is  a  fact  that  private  shipyards 
can  build  and  repair  ships  at  prices  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  naval  yards. 

Second,  there  is  a  huge  investment  in 
the  private  shipyards  in  this  country. 
Not  only  in  equipment,  land,  and  other 
material  assets,  but  also  in  men.  These 
shipyards  provide  jobs  for  thousands  of 
workers  throughout  the  United  States, 
helping  the  whole  economy.  The  ship- 
yards themselves  pay  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
taxes.  And  they  also  represent  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future — they  are  avail- 
able for  the  present  and  future  defense  of 
our  country,  and  are  geared  to  stepped- 
up  production  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 
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I  ursre  the  House  to  coutiiuie  this  pro- 
vision which  means  so  much  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  country.  It  would 
be  false  economy  to  abandon  this  35-65 
provision,  when  in  the  future  we  might 
iiave  great  need  for  our  existing  ship- 
yards and  shipworkers — just  as  ve 
vitally  need  them  today. 

It  would  be  well  to  include  in  the  legis- 
lative history  surrounding  H.R.  7657.  a 
postscript  to  the  previous  comments  per- 
taining to  sections  302  and  303. 

The  issue  with  respect  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  naval  shipyards  versus  private 
shipyards  has  never  been  clearly  defined. 
The  proponents  of  Government  opera- 
tions and  the  proponents  of  commercial 
operations  each  have  more  than  a  scin- 
tilla of  merit  to  their  respective  interests. 
Within  the  broad  and  essential  require- 
ment of  properly  serving  the  national 
security  and  the  public's  interest,  the 
Congress  has  consistently  taken  an  en- 
lightened position.  Cost  analyses  have 
demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  costs 
are  generally  higher  in  the  naval  ship- 
yards, and  it  is  recognized  that  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  defense  capability 
there  may  be  instances  in  which  higher 
costs  cannot  be  avoided.  But,  these  of 
course,  should  be  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  if  our  total  economic  sys- 
tem is  to  remain  sound  and  productive. 

With  regard  to  new  naval  ship  con- 
struction, the  Federal  Treasury  has  bene- 
fited from  the  lower  costs  available  in 
privately-owned  commercial  shipyards, 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
saved. 

With  regard  to  cost  differentials  on 
naval  ship  conversions,  alterations,  and 
repairs,  the  record  is  far  from  conclusive. 
This  is  understandable  for  the  reason 
that  work  in  these  categories  is  rarely 
identical. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
past  several  years,  the  Navy's  descrip- 
tion of  public  and  private  shipyard  costs 
for  repair  has  progressed  from  "gen- 
erally comparable"  to  "comparable"  to 
"Stack  up"  to  "approximately  the  same" 
to  "a  little  cheaper."  The  present  vogue 
is  to  use  the  phrase  "a  little  cheaper," 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  phras- 
ing represents  the  actual  situation. 

The  Navy  has  yet  to  furnish  any  sub- 
stantive data  to  support  the  improving 
or  improved  situation  which  its  adjec- 
tives connote,  and  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  basic  distribution  of  work 
between  naval  and  private  shipyards  in 
the  last  3  years,  nor  general  improvement 
in  shipyard  economics,  to  support  its 
contentions.  In  point  of  fact,  if  private 
yards,  under  their  operational  tech- 
niques, production  efficiencies,  and  cost- 
ing fDrocedures,  can  build  ships  at  prices 
considerably  lower  than  the  naval  yards, 
it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
they  can  convert,  alter,  or  repair  vessels 
cheaper  than  can  the  naval  yards.  Any 
other  conclusion  would  require  the  in- 
vocation of  an  economic  doctrine  yet  to 
be  devised. 

ON  :;ew  coNsxaccnoN 

Section  302  of  H.R.  7657  provides: 

The  distribution  of  the  assignments  and 
contracts  for  construction  of  warships  and 
escort   vessels  for  which  appropriatlona  are 


authorized  by  this  Act  and  hereafter  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the 
Act  of  M;uch  27.  1934  (48  Stat.  503) ,  that  the 
first  and  each  succeeding  alternate  vessel 
shall  be  constructed  in  the  Government  Navy 
yards:  Provided.  That,  if  inconsistent  with 
the  public  interests  in  any  year  to  have  a  ves- 
sel or  vessels  constructed  as  required  above, 
the  President  may  have  such  vessel  or  vessels 
built  in  a  Government  or  private  yard  as  he 
may  direct, 

A3  surjgested  in  Hju^ie  Report  No.  271. 
tills  language  is  a  restatement  of  the 
Viiisjn-TramiucU  Act  requirement  of 
Ions;  standin;;  to  govern  tlie  distribution 
of  new  naval  ship  construction  between 
Government  and  private?  shipyards.  The 
proviso  reading  "that,  if  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interests  in  any  year  to 
have  a  vessel  or  vessels  constructed  as 
required  above,  the  President  may  have 
such  vessel  or  vessels  built  in  a  Govern- 
ment or  private  yard  as  he  may  direct"  is 
particularly  pertinent  and  significant. 

Under  this  iiroviso,  the  President,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
has  in  recent  years  seen  fit  to  depart  from 
the  implied  50-to-50  ratio.  He  has  de- 
termined that  it  would  be  "inconsistent 
with  the  public  interests"  not  to  lake  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  shipbuilding  costs 
which  are  available  from  privately  owned 
commercial  yards. 

As  a  consequence,  private  yards,  ac- 
cording to  figures  and  statements  sup- 
plied by  the  Navy,  have  been  receiving 
from  65  to  80  percent  of  the  new  con- 
struction work.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  this  work  is  awarded  competitively, 
and  that  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  has 
frequently  pointed  to  the  dollar  savings 
which  have  been  accomplished  through 
competitive  bidding  on  all  defense  pro- 
curements. He  has  used,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  a  figure  of  25  percent  to  in- 
dicate the  average  savings  resulting  from 
competitive  bidding. 

The  Defense  and  Navy  Departments 
have  consistently  conceded  that  lower 
costs  for  new  construction  are  available 
from  the  private  sector  of  the  industry, 
and  the  tabulation  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  on  "Naval  Ship  Construc- 
tion" reflects  the  extent  to  which  com- 
mercial shipyards  have  been  used  for 
this  reason  "in  the  public  interest" — to 
accomplish  impressive  dollar  savings. 
The  figures  in  this  tabulation  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
reliance  on  private  enterprise  is  fully 
consistent  with  President  Johnson's  pro- 
grams for  greater  economy  in  all  Gov- 
ernment operations,  and  fully  consist- 
ent with  his  announced  desires  to 
strengthen  competitive  enterprise. 

Any  revision  in  this  trend  toward 
greater  reliance  on  private  shipyards 
for  new  naval  ship  construction  would 
severely  undermine  the  administration's 
very  commendable  efforts  to  make  cer- 
tain that  every  dollar  for  defense  is 
spent  wisely  and  with  the  view  of  sav- 
ing money  wherever  and  whenever  pos- 
sible. Obviously,  as  a  result  of  increased 
use  of  private  yards  for  these  purposes, 
the  national  security  and  the  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  have  indeed  been 
strengthened.    The  taxpayers  would  in- 


deed be  shortchanged  by  any  change  in 
this  distribution  practice. 

As  to  "Conversions,  alterations,  and 
repairs,"  section  303  of  H.R.  7657  pro- 
vides: 

The  assignment  of  nnval  ship  conversion, 
.alteration,  and  repair  projects  shall  be  m.ide 
on  the  basis  of  economic  and  millf.'ry  con- 
siderations and  shall  not  be  restricted  by 
rociuiremcnts  t'vit  certain  i)orlions  of  such 
naval  shipwork  be  assigned  to  particular 
types  of  shlpyiirds  or  to  particular  geo- 
graphical are.is  or  by  similar  requirements. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  language  i.s 
to  ratify  the  elimination  of  the  follow- 
ing provision  which  has  appeared  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  fiscal  year  19G4.  and 
fiscal  year  19C5  Defense  Appropriation.s 
Acts: 

Of  the  funds  made  available  In  this  Act 
for  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion  of  naval 
vessels,  at  le.ist  35  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
sion in  privately  owned  shipyards:  Provided, 
That  If  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest b.ased  on  urgency  of  requirement  to 
have  such  vessels  repaired,  altered,  or  con- 
verted as  required  above,  such  work  may  be 
done  in  Navy  or  private  shipyards  as  he  may 
direct. 

This  so-called  35-65  provision  was 
originally  instituted  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  As  I  have  said,  for  3  consecutive 
years,  it  was  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of 
Ships  said  of  it  in  substance,  "we  can 
live  with  it."  The  White  Hou.se  recom- 
mended its  adoption  in  connection  with 
fiscal  year  1964  and  fiscal  year  1965  de- 
fense appropriations,  but  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  budget  proposed  for  fi.scal 
year  1966. 

Unlike  the  logic,  rationale,  and  dollar 
savings  which  have  governed  the  dis- 
tribution of  new  construction  work  be- 
tween Government-owned  naval  shiP' 
yards  and  privately  owned  commercial 
shipyards,  the  division  of  conversion,  al- 
teration, and  repair — CAR — work  is  arbi- 
trarily assigned  an  entirely  different 
scale  of  values. 

In  spite  of  the  findings  of  independent 
accountants  and  the  opinions  of  ship- 
yard experts  that  costs  for  all  types  of 
naval  shipwork  are  less  in  private  yards; 
in  spite  of  the  25 -percent  savings  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  says  have  re- 
sulted from  competitive  bidding;  and  in 
spite  of  the  longstanding  national  pol- 
icy which  has  established  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  Government  procurements 
from  commercial  sources,  the  majority 
of  this  CAR  work  has  consistently  gone 
to  the  naval  shipyards — as  is  illustrated 
by  the  tabulations  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  entitled  "Naval  Ship  Con- 
version" and  "Naval  Ship  Repair." 

It  is  often  stated  that  if  private  yards 
receive  the  larger  shai'e  of  new  construc- 
tion work.  Navy  yards  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  the  larger  share  of  CAR 
work.  The  fallacy  of  this  statement  rests 
in  the  fact  that  new  construction  con- 
tracts are  awarded  on  the  ba.sis  of  lowest 
prices,  and  CAR  work  is  assigned,  with- 
out reference  to  ultimate  costs,  to  keep 
the  naval  shipyards  in  operation.   Some- 
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one  has  said  that  work  is  "spoon  fed"  to 
the  Navy  yards. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  successfully  ar- 
gued that  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version capabilities  will  be  preserved  be- 
cause private  yards  i  are  receiving  new 
construction  work.  Shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  are  quite  different  arts,  and 
V,  hile  there  is  similarity  between  the  skills 
and  crafts  employed,  they  usually  are 
not  done  in  the  same  facility. 

History  has  effectively  demonstrated 
that  in  times  of  emergency,  reliance  on 
private  yards  for  all  types  of  naval  ship- 
\york — to  support  fleet  readiness — far 
exceeds  that  which  is  placed  on  naval 
shipyards.  World  War  II  was  a  classic 
example. 

During  the  1941-45  period,  the  pri- 
vate shipyard  industry  built  a  total  of 
3.921,000  displacement  tons  of  naval  ves- 
sels-^plus  37,709,697  gross  tons  of 
merchant  ship.s — while  the  naval  ship- 
yards produced  only  996,000  displace- 
ment tons.  In  those  years,  the  aggregate 
value  of  naval  ship  repair  work  in  the 
Nation's  principal  private  yards  totaled 
$1,099,372,000,  not  including  substantial 
support  for  the  merchant  marine.  In 
1944  and  1945,  naval  ship  repairs  rep- 
resented approximately  50  percent  of  the 
volume  of  work  completed  by  those  same 
yards.  Peak  employment  in  the  private 
yards  during  World  War  II  was  approx- 
imately 1,459,000  workers;  in  the  Navy 
yards,  330,000. 

The  private  shipyard  industry  thus 
has  a  historic  role  in  supporting  the 
fleet's  readiness  and  its  effectiveness.  In 
the  foreseeable  future,  that  role  could  be 
equally  as  significant.  Preservation  of 
a  "hard  core"  of  geographically  dis- 
persed private  shipyards  should  there- 
fore be  as  important,  on  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  proven  capability,  and  an- 
ticipated potential,  as  the  preservation 
of  the  "hard  core"  of  naval  shipyards 
which  the  Shipyards  Policy  Board  has 
recommended. 

But,  a  hard  core  of  private  yards  for 
CAR  purposes  can  only  be  sustained  and 
maintained  through  the  assurance  of  a 
substantial  volume  of  CAR  work.  To 
provide  that  assurance,  the  35-65  pro- 
,  vision  was  instituted  after  careful  delib- 
erations of  all  factors  and  was  reaf- 
firmed by  the  executive  agencies  and  the 
Congress  on  two  consecutive  occasions. 
Under  section  303  of  H.R.  7657,  this 
modest  assurance  of  "at  least"  35  percent 
of  the  available  CAR  work  for  the  private 
yards  on  a  competitive  basis  would  be 
abandoned. 

Despite  all  that  has  gone  before,  the 
potential  savings  to  the  Government 
through  utilization  of  private  yards  are 
to  be  cast  aside.  In  a  curious  juxtaposi- 
tion of  accepted  cost  finding  practices, 
the  Navy  suggests  that : 

If  the  volume  of  CAR  work  performed  in 
the  naval  shipyards  were  increased  from  the 
present  level  of  65  percent  to  the  former 
level  of  about  80  percent,  it  is  believed  that 
overall  savings  to  DOD,  at  least  In  the  short- 
run,  would  be  $10  to  $15  million  annually. 


The  above  position  infers  that  certain 
elements  of  fixed  overhead  costs  should 
not  be  considered  when  comparing  the 
cost  of  accomplishing  conversion,  altera- 


tion, and  repair  work  in  naval  shipyards 
versus  private  shipyards. 

This  form  of  financial  analysis  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  in  favor  of  the  naval 
shipyards   since   the   private  shipyards 
must  necessarily  include  fixed  overhead 
in  their  cost  formula  as  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomic .survival.     Additionally,  this  tech- 
nique of  overlooking  certain  costs  when 
comparing  public  enterprise  with  private 
enterprise  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  expressed  in  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No.  60-2  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  instruction 
elaborating  on  that  bulletin.    The.se  doc- 
uments require  that  not  only  all  costs 
of  the  public  activity  must  be  considered, 
but  also  certain  other  costs  borne  by  the 
Government,  not  included  in  the  budgets 
of  the  public  activity,  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Most  important  among  the  other  ele- 
ments to  be  considered  are  the  cost  of 
capital — equipment  to  profit,  interest 
and  depreciation  of  private  enterprise — 
and  a  provision  to  equate  for  the  tax  con- 
tribution received  from  private  but  not 
public  enterprise. 

Ordinarily,  fixed  overhead  costs  would 
range  between  15  percent  and  20  percent 
of  total  revenue  for  either  a  private  or 
public  enterprise.  A  1962  "Survey  of 
Cost  Differentials  and  Other  Factors  Re- 
lating to  Private  and  Naval  Shipyards" 
conducted  by  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  account- 
ing firm  quantified  the  cost  of  capital, 
taxes,  and  other  costs  included  by  private 
shipyards,  but  excluded  from  naval  ship- 
yard costs,  at  10  percent.  Adding  these 
two  elements  together,  the  Navy  has,  in 
effect,  suggested  that  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  true  cost  of  performing  shipwork  in 
their  yards  should  be  deducted  before 
comparing  costs  with  private  yards. 
This  would,  in  turn,  have  the  effect  of 
allowing  naval  shipyards  33  to  40  per- 
cent higher  cost  levels  than  private  ship- 
yards, and  then  concluding  that  they 
are  equal. 

Pi'ivate  industry  must  earn  a  profit  to 
pay  shareholders  for  use  of  their  money, 
to  gather  capital  for  new  buildings  and 
machinery  as  well,  and  to  finance  the 
cost  of  work  being  done  by  them  until 
they  are  paid  for  the  work.  Similarly, 
financial  institutions  necessarily  require 
interest  payments  for  money  loaned  to 
private  corporations,  just  as  the  Federal 
Government  must  pay  interest  to  attract 
buyers  for  bonds  with  which  to  fund  the 
national  debt. 

Corporations  must  also  consider  de- 
preciation as  a  cost  so  that  funds  will 
be  available  to  replace  facilities  and 
equipment  as  they  wear  out  or  become 
obsolete.  Part  of  the  price  of  earning 
a  profit  is  also  the  payment  of  taxes  on 
income;  part  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
private  corporation  is  the  payment  of 
other  taxes,  such  as  property  taxes,  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Further  with  regard  to  overhead  costs, 
activities,  and  provisions  absolutely  es- 
sential to  any  industrial  activity  are  a 
staff  of  engineers,  accountants,  super- 
visors, craftsmen,  and  other  skilled  tech- 
nical and  managerial  personnel;  tools, 
supplies,  buildings,  machinery,  and  fur- 


niture; accounts  receivable,  inventories, 
and  cash  reserves;  insurance,  plant  se- 
curity, safety  programs,  and  medical  fa- 
cilities ;  and  a  host  of  other  items  which 
contribute  to  overhead,  much  of  which 
is  referred  to  as  fixed  cost  because  the 
expenditures  are,  in  the  short  term, 
unrelated  to  changes  in  workload. 

Would  the  Federal  Government  be 
willing  to  allow  the  private  shipyards  to 
list  capital  costs,  taxes  and  fixed  over- 
head, separately  and  not  include  these 
expenses  when  comparing  costs  with  pub- 
lic shipyards?  Private  concerns  have 
no  alternative  but  to  include  these  items 
in  the  cost  of  their  services.  Public  en- 
terprise, indemnified  as  it  is  against 
losses,  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
acciunulating  capital  and  paying  for  it, 
not  required  to  pay  taxes,  can  perhaps  set 
these  factors  aside.  But  to  do  so,  would 
creat  a  system  of  financial  comparison 
that  would  categorically  prevent  any 
pi'ivate  concern  from  ever  demonstrating 
lower  cost  levels  than  a  public  counter- 
part unless  the  public  activity  were 
gros-sly  inefficient. 

The  previously  mentioned  study,  and 
the  1962  "Report  on  Survey  and  Analysis 
of  Differences  Between  U.S.  Navy  Ship- 
building Costs  at  Naval  and  Private  Ship- 
yards'' by  another  accounting  firm, 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  have  adequately 
demonstrated  that  if  the  time  cost  of  per- 
forming shipwork  in  naval  shipyards  is 
compared  with  private  shipyards  the 
costs  in  private  yards  are  significantly 
lower. 

The  above  quoted  paragraph  from  the 
"Study  of  Naval  Requirements  for  Ship- 
yard Capacity'  is  contrived  to  disguise 
this  fact  by  subtracting  substantial  sums, 
which  really  exist,  from  the  public  side 
of  the  cost  equation,  while  not  adjusting 
the  private  side  of  the  equation  accord- 
ingly, and  then  claiming  as  savings,  the 
amount  by  which  the  private  yards  ex- 
ceed these  artifically  low  public  yard 
costs. 

The  above  quoted  paragraph  also  at- 
tempts to  justify  the  exclusion  of  fixed 
overhead  as  appropriate  by  viewing  the 
cost  problem  from  a  short-term  stand- 
point. While  it  is  ti-ue  that  with  an  in- 
dividual decision  the  additional  incre- 
mental cost  to  the  Government  of  accom- 
plishing work  at  the  naval  shipyard  does 
not  include  fixed  overhead,  it  is  equally 
tme  that  the  sum  of  many  individual 
decisions  over  a  period  of  several  years 
constitutes  the  explanation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  costs. 

Tlie  allocation  of  shipwork  between 
private  and  naval  shipyards  is,  however, 
not  a  short-term  issue.  The  specific 
pui-pose  and  intent  of  the  various  pro- 
nouncements of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  such  as  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Bulletin  No.  60-2,  are  to 
discard  as  unreahstic  this  type  of  ra- 
tionale for  setting  aside  substantial  sums 
from  public  enterpi-ise  costs  when  ex- 
amining the  facts  pertaining  to  a  long- 
tenn  decision. 

Moreover  it  should  be  points  out  that 
the  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  report  estab- 
lished that  the  cost  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  cost  to  the  Government 
as  a  result  of  naval  shipwork  activities 
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are  not  the  same.  On  the  basis  of  total 
costs — as  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  stated: 
"giving  consideration  to  additional  costs 
incurred — interest  on  invested  capital — 
or  covered — taxes — by  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  Govornmcnt" — the  savings 
to  the  Government  could  well  be  very 
much  greater  than  the  $10  to  S15  million 
mentioned  above  if  the  same  work  were 
awarded  to  private  yards. 

Finally,  taking  into  account  all  factors 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  35-to-65 
ratio  on  CAR  work  in  the  first  place, 
there  has  been  no  change  whatsoever  in 
the  situation.  The  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  must  continue  to 
recognize  the  necessity  for  maintainins 
a  hard  core  of  privately  owned  facilities 
and  skills  to  perfoi-m  CAR  assignments 
in  time  of  emergency.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  assurances  of  a  reasonable  vol- 
ume of  CAR  work — clearly  stated  legis- 
latively or  by  an  unequivocating  state- 
ment of  administration  policy.  At  least 
35  percent  could  hardly  be  classified  as 
unreasonable. 

CONCLfSION 

I  note  from  the  testimony  of  Navy  wit- 
nesses in  Februai-y  1965  before  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  approximately  26 
percent  of  the  available  conversion, 
alteration,  and  repair  work  in  fiscal  1966 
will  be  awarded  competitively  to  the  pri- 
vate yards  and  that  about  74  percent  will 
be  assigned  arbitrarily  to  the  naval  ship- 
yards. By  any  yardstick,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  private  sWpyard  industry  will 
receive  less  CAR  work  next  year.  A  re- 
duction of  9  percent  may  be  inconse- 
quential to  some,  but  to  me  it  is  a  matter 
of  major  portends. 

If  the  national  interest,  as  I  have  pre- 
\'iously  suggested,  dictates  a  reduction  of 
this  magnitude — and  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  it  does — then  one  might  ex- 
pect that  language  to  that  effect  would 
be  desirable  with,  of  course,  the  usual 
escape  clause  which  has  been  available 
and  enforced  in  several  instances  during 
the  last  3  years.  For  my  part,  in  the 
absence  of  such  specific  language,  I  will 
consider  the  statements  of  the  Navy 
spokesmen  as  a  pledge;  and  as  before,  I 
will  consider  the  26-percent  figure  to  be  a 
"floor"  not  a  "ceiling." 

The  intent  of  my  remarks  should  not 
be  misconstrued.  My  purpose  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  record  of  consideration  of 
H.R.  7657  will  be  balanced  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Kaval  ship  construction  excluding  Govern- 
ment-furnished material,  outfitting,  and 
post  delivery 

'In  thousands  of  dollarsj 


Naval  ship  conversion  excluding  Govern- 
ment-furnished material,  outfitting,  and 
post  delivery 
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'  Tl'U  Includes  active  fleet  overliauls.  MSTS  work, 
Nav.d  Re'X'rve  and  Oistriot  eraftwork,  inartivations, 
FK.V.M  (MK-II)  work,  interim  availabililirs  and  Re- 
serve Fleet  work. 

:  This  represents  work  performed  in  the  continental 
navtil  shipyards;  i.e.,  evludes  Pearl  llarbor  Naval  Ship- 
vartl. 

'  Value  of  repair  work  performed  at  Pearl  U-arbor 
Naval  Shipyard  in  Used  year  1964.  $;»9.371.000. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7057.  This  is  a  com- 
plete bill  which  has  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  considered  by  our  commit- 
tee. The  committee  has  unanimously 
adopted  this  proposal  and  we  trust  the 
House  will  do  likewise.  It  merits  the 
support  of  every  Member. 

I  simply  wish  to  say,  as  has  been  made 
clear  this  afternoon,  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee [Mr.  Rivers],  and  under  the  leader- 
ship on  our  side  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!,  the  affairs 
of  our  committee  are  in  good  hands.  We 
have  a  splendid,  extraordinarily  fine 
committee.  The  addition  of  the  new 
Members  has  been  the  addition  of  an 
'asset  to  the  committee.  We  work  as  a 
unit.  We  work  as  a  team.  We  work 
constructively  and  objectively  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  There  are 
no  politics  on  our  committee.  We  have 
a  job  to  do.    We  do  it. 

I  repeat  that  the  events  this  afternoon 
have  shown  the  job  is  being  done  under 
this  t>T3e  01  leadership.  We  are  hope- 
ful we  can  continue  this  record  as  time 
goes  on.  We  shall  exert  evei-y  effort  to 
that  end.  1 


I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
raiiking  Republican  on  the  committee  for 
the  job  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  so  much 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  dear  and 
respected  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr,  Rivers  1,  has  t'ivcn 
a  lucid  and  persuasive  description  of 
what  this  bill  will  do. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  what  he  has 
had  to  say  and  I  rise  to  give  my  full  and 
unequivocal  support  for  this  bill. 

The  chairman  has  indicated,  and  oth- 
ers. I  am  sure,  will  state  that  we  held 
long  and  detailed  and  even  sometimes  ar- 
duous hearings  on  this  bill.  We  exam- 
ined every  element  of  it — and  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  these  elements. 

We  shaved  a  bit  here;  we  added  some- 
thing there,  as  is  our  prerogative  and  our 
obligation.  The  bill  is  in  a  large  measure 
a  reflection  of  the  request  made  by  the 
executive  branch.  This  is  by  no  means 
surprising  since,  as  presented,  it  was  a 
well-considered,  well-distributed,  and 
finely  balanced  program. 

Our  disagreements  with  it  were  small 
in  total  amount.  I  think  our  addition  of 
the  nuclear  guided  missile  frigate  was  a 
most  significant  improvement  to  the  bill. 
Our  addition  of  $7  million  for  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft  was 
similarly  significant.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  a  long  and  well-docu- 
mented histoi-y  of  insisting  that  manned 
aircraft  be  part  of  our  inventoi-y.  It  has 
a  similar  record  in  support  of  nuclear 
power  for  surface  ships.  Our  great 
chaii-man  is  particularly  knowledgeable 
in  these  and  in  all  other  fields. 

Now,  these  were  the  only  additions  we 
made  to  the  bill  and  both  of  them  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  tlie  committee  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  which  he  showed  throughout 
our  hearings.  It  was  nothing  less  than 
we  on  the  committee  and  you  in  the 
House  would  expect.  His  deft  hand 
guided  us  throughout  the  hearings  and 
his  attitude  was  at  all  times  one  of  full 
disclosure  to  the  committee  of  such  in- 
formation as  might  have  come  to  him 
personally  as  chairman  of  the  commitece. 
We  welcomed  13  new  members  of  the 
committee  this  year  and  it  was  a  most 
gratifying  experience  to  witness  the 
vigor,  ability,  and  interest  which  all  of 
them  showed  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill.  They  readily  conceded  that  they 
were  in  a  learning  process,  but  I  will  say 
this  for  them— and  for  all  of  them— they 
learned  quickly  and  contributed  very 
markedly  to  the  well-balanced  bill  which 
you  have  before  you  today. 

There  is  no  need  of  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  this  bill.  The  $15  billion 
which  it  will  authorize  in  appropriations 
is  part  of  the  price  we  must  pay  to  main- 
tain ourselves  in  a  difficult  and  danger- 
ous world.  It  is  small  enough  a  price. 
For  if  we  fail,  all  is  lost.  We  are  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  We  must  main- 
tain that  position  of  leadership  and  this 
bill  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
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one  of  the  manifestations  of  our  inten- 
tion to  maintain  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  worid.  ^  .^     , 
To  reiterate:  I  want  to  laud  and  thank 
the  great  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed   Services   Committee,   our   dear, 
distinguished,  and  esteemed  friend,  Con- 
gressman L.  Mendel  Rivers,  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  want  to 
commend  and  praise  my  dear  friend  and 
able,  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Bates, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
without  regard  to  party  or  rank,  who 
have  worked  so  earnestly  and  tirelessly 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor.    The  bill  is 
indeed  a  tribute  to  them,  as  it  is  in  such 
large  measure  to  the  great  new  leader  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and    our    very    diligent,    capable    staff. 
Particularly  impressive  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  Members  of  the  House,  is  the 
united  front  shown  at  this  time  by  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  behind 
the  leadership  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  details  of  this 
bill.  As  I  see  it,  the  bill  presents  no 
major  controversial  features  and  no  spe- 
cial legislative  problems,  and  I  hope  and 
urge  that  the  House,  when  it  works  its 
will  on  the  bill,  as  it  wiU,  and  should,  will 
take  ovei-whelming  favorable  action,  and 
thus  by  that  action,  and  other  action 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  take  today, 
indicate  our  unswerving,  nonpartisan, 
patriotic  support  of  current  national 
pohcy  as  enunciated  by  our  great  leader, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  days  of  upset  and  deadly 
peril.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
And  these  are  truly  hours  of  decision, 
crucial  decision,  not  only  for  the  Presi- 
dent, but  for  every  Member  of  this  body 
and  the  Congress. 

We  will  indicate  here  today  where  we 
stand — whether  we  are  determined  to 
make  our  effective  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  national  security,  and  freedom 
in  the  world,  or  whether  we  propose  to 
temporize,  delay,  and  bog  down  in  in- 
decision, timidity,  and  lack  of  resolution. 
Knowing  the  Members  of  this  body  as 
I  do,  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  what  their  answer  will  be.  This 
House  will  reaffirm,  reinforce,  and  give 
new,  forceful  expression  to  its  oft- 
expressed  determination  to  keep  this  Na- 
tion in  a  state  of  readiness  to  confront 
eveiT  danger  to  the  national  safety  and 
our  free  way  of  life. 

The  bill  is  of  incredible  complexity  and 
rests  princip?\lly  upon  highest  expert  and 
scientific  knowledge.  It  authorizes  de- 
fense procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment test  and  evaluation.  In 
round  terms,  it  authorizes  the  huge  sum 
of  about  $15  billion  for  defense  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  These  author- 
izations for  appropriation  are  in  three 
categories:  first,  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels;  sec- 
ondly, for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation;  thirdly,  for  all  other  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  committee  and  is  brought  to  the  floor 
pursuant  to  the  constitutional  mandate 


to  the  Congress  of  providing  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

In  a  different  time,  the  committee 
would  have  been  able  to  make  some  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  these  requests,  but  in 
view  of  present  and  developing  world 
conditions,  it  can  be  well  understood  that 
that  course  was  not  practicable,  sound, 
or  wise,  and  that  fact  is  fortified  by  the 
fresh  request  from  the  President  for  an 
additional  $700  million  to  take  care  of 
the  present  crisis  in  Vietnam  and  in  this 
hemisphere,  forced  upon  this  freedom- 
loving  Nation  by  the  gigantic  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The  bill  authorizes  large  numbers  of 
aircraft  and  missiles  for  all  military 
services  and  an  abundant  number  of  new 
ships  for  the  Navy  as  well  as  certain  con- 
versions of  Navy  ships. 

It  provides  large  numbers  of  vessels 
for  all  the  services.  It  provides  for  a 
nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigate 
for  the  Navy  which  this  committee  be- 
lieves is  in  the  interest  of  a  modernized 
naval  program. 

Without  going  into  detail,  I  may  state 
that  the  modern  armament  provided  for 
the  services  is  most  impressive,  both  with 
respect  to  conventional  weapons  and  the 
application  of  nuclear  power,  in  broad 
categories  of  our  defense  setup.  In  every 
field  covered  by  the  bill,  we  have  made 
authorizations  and  provisions  that  we 
believe  are  consonant  with  and  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense.  I  believe 
that  we  have  taken  appropriate,  essen- 
tial action  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the 
underlying  research,  development  and 
test,  and  evaluation  programs  that  are 
so  vital  to  the  building  of  new  weapons, 
ships,  aircraft,  missiles,  and  everything 
that  we  need  in  these  crucial  times  to 
maintain  the  impressive  strength  and 
superiority  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  not  only  interested,  but  deter- 
mined, to  keep  our  defenses  at  the  high 
levels  needed  to  provide  for  every  contin- 
gency that  may  develop  in  this  danger- 
ous, troubled  world. 

All  of  us  want  peace.  The  world 
yearns  for  peace.  As  Americans,  we  have 
no  territorial  ambitions,  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
no  dictatorial  aims,  no  imperialistic  pur- 
poses. We  are  prepared  at  all  times  to 
negotiate  with  all  those  who  are  willing 
to  negotiate  in  an  honest,  truthful,  rea- 
sonable manner  to  settle  the  perilous 
questions  of  peace  or  w^ar. 

We  will  continue  to  seek,  and  we  will 
welcome,  every  opportunity  to  make  and 
to  establish  enduring  peace  in  this  world. 
The  weak  will  not  be  tyrannized,  over- 
run, or  exploited  by  ruthless,  dictatorial 
forces  seeking  to  destroy  freedom  and 
impress  a  bestial  Communist  serfdom 
upon  mankind. 

Today  we  have  another  opportunity  to 
record  our  intention  and  our  determina- 
tion to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  not  only 
in  the  defense  of  our  country,  but  in  de- 
fense of  human  freedom,  hvunan  decency 
and  human  well-being  and,  above  all,  for 
the  security  and  the  safety  of  this  great 
country  which  means  so  much  to  all  of 
us  and  which  we  propose  to  defend  and 
protect. 


I  have  no  doubt  where  this  House  will 
stand,  and  I  want  to  thank  and  compli- 
ment my  esteemed  colleagues  for  their 
keen  awareness  of  our  national  defense 
problems  and  their  strong  determination 
to  protect  the  Nation  and  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Let  no  one  misinterpret  this 
determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Clancy]. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7657  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  number  and  type  of  weapons  au- 
thorized in  this  annual  bill  are  naturally 
governed  chiefly  by  the  level  of  miUtary 
preparedness 'the  current  world  situation 
demands.  The  adversaries  of  freedom 
have  made  tremendous  progress  in  the 
technology  of  mass  destruction.  We 
must,  therefore,  more  than  ever  before  in 
our  history,  have  in  our  military  inven- 
toiT  sufficient  weapons  and  force  to  sur- 
vive a  massive  nuclear  attack  and  to 
deliver  a  decisive  counterblow. 

The  unswerving  determination  of  those 
who  direct  the  Communist  conspiracy  to 
attain  their  announced  goals  convinc- 
ingly proves  that  we  cannot  risk  letting 
down  our  guard.  We  must  remain  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  insure  that  no  other 
nation  would  ever  consider  challenging 
our  full  military  potential. 

Further,  our  national  defense  effort, 
to  be  truly  effective,  must  be  based  on  a 
balanced  and  flexible  military  force — a 
force  that  can  be  employed  at  any  time 
and  at  any  place,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  effectively  counter  any  type  of 
aggression,  be  it  guerrilla  warfare  or 
nuclear  attack. 

The  need  for  a  strong  and  flexible 
military  force  is  illustrated  by  the  turbu- 
lence in  which  we  are  now  involved  on 
two  far-reaching  fronts — the  new  and 
unexpected  rebellion  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  600  miles  off  U.S.  shores,  and 
the  ever-increasing  involvement  and 
danger  we  face  in  the  Vietnamese  strug- 
gle, 6,500  miles  away. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  de- 
cisive action  in  dispatching  troops  early 
and  swiftly  to  Santo  Domingo.  The  ac- 
tion he  took  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  was  justified, 
and  we  fully  support  him.  There  are 
signs  that  people  trained  outside  the  Do- 
minican Republic  are  seeking  to  gam 
control  there.  It  is  entirely  likely  that 
our  prompt  military  action  will  prevent 
a  new  Communist  presence  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  we  have  seen  in  Cuba  the 
ominous  implications  of  such  a  presence. 
Cuba  remains  an  outpost  of  Soviet 
penetration  into  Latin  America,  foment- 
ing trouble,  acting  as  a  source  of  supply 
and  inspiration  to  bands  of  rebels,  sab- 
oteurs, and  subversives  throughout 
Latin  America.  The  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  is  clear  and 
present. 

Control  of  a  Latin  American  govern- 
ment by  a  Commumst  regime  tied  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  nations  of  tliis  hemisphere.    The 
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Monroe  Doctrine  has  expressed  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  the  well- 
estabUshed  American  principle  of  self- 
defense  against  intervention  by  extra- 
hemispheric  powers.  Today,  both  history 
and  need  justify  retention  and  enforce- 
ment of  that  principle.  The  action  taken 
by  the  President  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public renews  our  faith  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

I  also  support  the  policy  of  retaliatory 
strikes  and  steppcd-up  military  activity 
to  halt  Commimist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  supporting  the  request 
of  the  President  for  an  additional  $700 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  meet 
mounting  military  requirements  in  Viet- 
nam. South  Vietnam's  struggle  against 
communism  is  inseparably  linked  with 
the  other  Communist-caused  conflicts  in 
the  area,  and  we  must  not  back  down 
from  our  commitment  there. 

Our  increasing  worldwide  commit- 
ments point  up  more  than  ever  the  need 
for  a  follow-on  manned  bomber.  Under 
the  plans  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
work  on  a  new  manned  bomber  will  be 
limited  to  developmental  effort  on  a  new 
design,  advanced  a\ionics,  and  an  ad- 
vanced propulsion  system,  expenditures 
for  which  will  total  S39  million  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  In  addition,  development 
work  on  a  new  short-range  attack  missile 
that  could  be  used  on  such  an  aircraft 
will  be  begun. 

The  committee  has  provided  an  addi- 
tional $7  million  in  an  attempt  to  encour- 
age entrance  upon  the  project  definition 
phase  of  this  development  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  as  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have  fre- 
quently expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is 
important  to  expedite  work  on  a  new 
manned  bomber  to  replace  the  aging 
B-52  fleet,  and  I  still  believe  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  to  hasten  the  development 
of  a  new  manned  aircraft  that  can  meet 
the  optimum  performance  character- 
istics that  the  Air  Force  requires  today. 

We  must  be  able  to  rapidly  deploy  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  to  trouble  spots 
around  the  world.  In  this  connection, 
the  decision  to  develop  and  procure  the 
C-5A  cargo  transport  aircraft  will 
strengthen  our  capabilities  to  transport 
combat  forces  by  air.  Developmental 
work  has  started  on  this  new.  very  large 
capacity  airlift  aircraft,  and  this  bill  pro- 
vides $157  million  for  fiscal  year  1966 
to  continue  this  effort. 

Among  the  significant  characteristics 
of  the  C-5A  are  the  low  operating  costs 
as  compared  to  present  transport  air- 
craft; the  ability  to  transport  bulky  items 
of  military  equipment  such  as  Army 
M-60  tanks,  helicopters,  missiles  and 
other  iterfis  too  large  for  existing  air- 
craft. An  estimated  600  troops  per  air- 
craft could  be  carried.  In  addition,  the 
C-5A  will  be  capable  of  operating  from 
relatively  small,  unimproved  airfields. 

By  way  of  comparison,  our  largest 
current  military  transport,  the  C-141, 
has  a  gross  takeoff  weight  of  about 
330.000  pounds.  The  C-5A  will  have  a 
gross  takeoff  weight  of  approximately 
725.000  pounds,  or  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  C-141.  This  will  greatly  increase 
our  mobility,  reduce  our  reaction  time 


and  thereby  strengthen  our  capability  to 
meet  crises  wherever  and  whenever  they 
may  occur.  We  must  be  able  to  move 
our  men  and  materiel  quickly  and  expedi- 
tiously to  the  points  in  the  world  at  which 
they  will  be  used.  This  new  aircraft 
will  be  able  to  carry  all  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  combat  division. 

The  C-5A  represents  many  firsts  in 
concept,  design,  and  procurement.  The 
sheer  size  of  this  aircraft  almost  defies 
the  imagination.  This  will  be  the  largest 
aircraft  ever  built  in  the  world.  The 
largest  aircraft  now  operating  is  the  XB- 
70  at  about  500.000  pounds. 

I  Ixjiieve  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  the 
C-5A  will  have  for  the  fir.<^t  time  an  en- 
gine designed  specifically  for  a  cargo 
aircraft.  The  General  Electric  Co., 
Flight  Propulsion  Division  in  Evendale. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  Pratt  &  Whitney 
of  Hartford.  Conn.,  received  study  con- 
tracts as  well  as  demonstrator  engine 
and  design  verification  advanced  devel- 
opment contracts. 

The  C-5A  will  be  powered  by  four  new 
high-bypass  ratio  turbofan  engines  of 
approximately  40.000  pound  thrust.  The 
General  Electric  design — GEl-6 — rep- 
resents major  advances  in  propulsion 
technology  and  will  provide  significant 
reductions  in  specific  fuel  consumption. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  GE  for  the  impressive  progress 
they  have  made  in  their  demonstrator 
engine  program  for  this  aircraft. 

General  Electric's  contender  in  the  en- 
gine competition  for  the  C-5A  is  a  large 
turbofan  engine  based  on  the  proven 
technology  of  a  family  of  high  perfor- 
mance aircraft  gas  turbines  dating  all 
the  way  back  to  the  famous  General 
Electric  J-47  engine  that  powers  both  the 
B-47  and  the  F-86.  Design  principles 
that  have  been  proved  in  nearly  45  mil- 
lion flight  hours  experience  of  GE  tur- 
bine engines  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  GEl-6  for  the  C-5A. 

Because  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  require- 
ments for  C-5A  operational  reliability, 
the  Evendale  designed  GEl-6  is  a  work- 
horse of  an  engine  that  advances  the 
state  of  the  art  without  taking  revolu- 
tionary risk  steps.  All  of  the  design, 
production,  and  operational  philosophies 
incoi-porated  In  the  GEl-6  have  been 
demonstrated  by  General  Electric  Flight 
Propulsion  Division  in  engines  such  as 
the  J-47.  J-79,  J-93.  as  well  as  a  GEl-6 
demonstrator  engine  that  has  been  run 
in  Evendale  test  cells.  The  GEl-6  en- 
gine will  be  produced  in  the  same  E^ven- 
dale  facilities  and  use  the  same  highly 
skilled  personnel  that  are  currently  pro- 
ducing the  J-79  engine  that  powers  such 
famous  aircraft  as  the  B-58,  F-104,  F-4, 
and  A-5. 

Since  the  engine  selection  will  take 
place  concurrently  with  the  airframe 
selection,  each' of  the  three  airframe 
contractors  will  propose  designs  utilizing 
both  the  General  Electric  and  the  Pratt 
tt  Whitney  engine.  After  selection  the 
engines  will  be  provided  to  the  airframe 
contractors  as  Government  furnished 
equipment. 

Although  a  decision  on  the  question  of 
producing  and  deploying  the  Nike  X  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system  has  been 
deferred  until  1967.  I  am  gratified  that 


approximately  $400  million  is  included  in 
the  bill  for  continued  development  of 
the  components  of  this  system.  This  re- 
flects an  increase  over  last  year  of 
approximately  $83  million. 

The  primary  components  of  the  Nike 
X  system  consist  of  a  multifunction  array 
radar,  missile  site  radars,  long-range 
Zeus  missiles,  short-range  Sprint  mis- 
siles and  sophisticated  data  processing 
equipment.  The  Sprint  will  provide  the 
predominant  firepower  of  the  Nike  X 
system.  This  quick-reaction,  high-ac- 
celeration missile  will  permit  the  dcfen.se 
to  delay  interceptor  launch  until  the 
target  reenters  the  atmosphere,  mr.king 
full  use  of  the  effects  of  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere in  identifying  objects  accom- 
panying the  warhead. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Vance 
has  assured  our  committee  that  the 
Army  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible 
on  the  research  and  development  on  the 
Nike  X.  I  strongly  hope  the  Army  will 
continue  to  concentrate  on  this  program 
so  that  an  effective  antiballistic  missile 
system  can  be  deployed  at  the  earliest 
date. 

The  authorization  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  bill  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  will  be  spent 
will  enable  us  to  remain  the  strongest 
Nation  in  the  world  militarily. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  speak,  first  of  all,  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  which  I  do 
support  wholeheartedly.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  adequate  to  meet  our  needs  in  a 
dangerous  world.  And  I  want  to  join 
in  the  expressions  of  support  and  com- 
mendation that  have  been  directed  to- 
ward the  chairman  of  our  committee  for 
the  excellent  job  he  has  done  in  steering 
this  legislation  through  our  committee 
and  for  his  brilliant  presentation  here 
today  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
with  regard  to  what  our  beloved  Speaker 
has  already  pointed  out  is  the  first  major 
bill  to  come  from  this  committee  under 
his  able  leadership. 

I  also  rise,  somewhat  reluctantly,  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  to  clarify  what  I  think  might 
otherwise  be  a  matter  of  some  confusion 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  House 
because  of  a  communication  on  this  bill 
which  I  sent  out  to  them  back  in  March. 
Without  some  such  clarification  on  my 
part  I  am  afraid  this  issue  might  remain 
up  in  the  air.  My  letter  dealt,  as  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  with  my  views  on  an 
originally  projected  reduction  of  some 
$504.6  million  in  the  very  vital  research 
and  development  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  this  authorization 
legislation  for  fiscal^966.  At  that  time 
I  circulated  my  views  on  this  projected 
cut  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
a.skfcd  for  their  support  in  the  effort  I  in- 
tended to  make  to  restore  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  came  up.  Since  I  now  support 
the  bill,  perhaps  In  fairness  to  those 
Members  who  had  Indicated  their  sup- 
port for  those  original  views,  and  there 
were  many  of  them,  I  ought  to  Indicate 
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what  has  transpired  in  the  meantime. 
To  do  that  let  me  run  very  briefly  over 
the  chronology  connected  with  this  bill. 
On  March  23,  the  committee  first  voted 
to  report  this  legislation  out  as  H.R. 
6650.  That  bill  did  include  a  number  of 
changes  from  the  original  budget  re- 
quest made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  House,  and  embodied  in  H.R. 
4016.  One  of  those  changes  was  the 
drastic  reduction  of  $504.6  million  in  re- 
se.irch  and  development  funds  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  was  the  only  member 
of  the  committee  to  oppose  that  cut.  I 
felt  it  was  dangerous.  I  felt  it  would  be 
unwise  in  view  of  our  current  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Therefore,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  file  additional 
views  with  the  committee.  The  report 
had  already  been  ordered  written  and 
filed,  and  I  was  asked  to  file  those  ad- 
ditional views  with  the  committee  staff 
by  the  26th  of  March,  which  I  did. 
Those  views  are  as  follows: 

ADDmoNAL  Views  of  Mr.  Stratton  on 
H.R.  6650 


While  I  support  this  legislation  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  likely  results  of 
the  committee's  action  in  substantially  re- 
ducing the  original  Defense  Department  re- 
quest, particularly  its  reduction  of  over 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  long-range  defense 
research  and  development  funds.  In  my 
judgment  this  action  represents  an  unwar- 
ranted and  unnecessary  risk  with  our  na- 
tional safety,  not  merely  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  but  for  many  years  to  come  as  we  strive 
to  maintain  our  present  edge  of  military  su- 
periority over  the  forces  of  communism.  It 
Is,  moreover,  a  risk  which  in  my  Judgment 
has  been  taken  without  any  rational  basis. 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  Department 
this  year  was  one  of  the  tightest  in  recent 
memory,  a  whopping  $1  billion  below  the  fig- 
ures for  last  year.  Testimony  before  the 
committee  disclosed  time  and  time  again 
that  individual  services  had  requested  funds 
for  additional  weapons  or  research  projects 
which  the  Department  denied  in  bringing  in 
its  final  budget  at  this  austere,  reduced  fig- 
ure. Individual  members  of  the  committee 
frequently  questioned  the  soundness  of  these 
cutbacks.  Under  the  circumstances  the  wis- 
dom of  making  still  further  reductions  in 
such  a  budget  escapes  me. 

Why  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  these  re- 
ductions should  come  at  the  expense  of  re- 
search and  development  Is  even  more 
puzzling.  To  be  sure,  R.  &  D.  funds  do  not 
represent  specific  hardware  presently  In 
hand.  Budget  cuts  in  R.  &  D.  funds  do  not 
show  up  Immediately  in  reduced  service  In- 
ventories or  In  seriously  limited  capabilities 
on  the  battlefield.  On  this  basis  attractive 
savings  are  possible  without  any  readily  ap- 
parent reduction  in  combat  readiness. 

Yet  the  implications  for  the  future  are 
dev.istatlng.  After  all,  R.  &  D.  is  the  seed- 
bed of  future  military  superiority.  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  be  ahead  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  today  or  even  tomorrow. 
We  must,  at  our  peril,  also  make  cert.iin  that 
we  are  still  ahead  of  them  5,  10,  or  20  years 
from  now.  And  the  time  to  insure  that  fu- 
ture superiority  Is  now,  not  5,  10,  or  20  years 
from  now.  That  of  course  Is  the  precise 
purpose  of  defense  research  and  development. 
We  can  be  profoundly  grateful  that  our  ef- 
forts In  this  field  thus  far  have  yielded  us 
i^n  impressive  superiority  of  Just  this  variety. 
Cut  we  can  hardly  be  optimistic  about  the 
future  if  we  reduce  the  austere  submissions 
of  the  Defense  Department  this  year  by  a 
h.ilf  a  billion  dollars — In  fact  by  8  percent 
of  the  full  R.  &  D.  request — simply  because 
the  damage  done  by  such  action  may  not  be 
readily  visible  today  or  even  tomorrow.      


Over  and  over  again  in  the  past  few  years, 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  on  the  platform, 
and  in  the  public  prints,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
charged  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
actually  been  neglecting  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  has  failed  to  come  up  with 
an  adequate  number  of  new  weapons  and 
new  military  inventions. 

I  do  not  of  course  admit  the  validity  of 
these  charges.  But  I  cannot  think  of  a  surer 
way  to  make  them  come  true  in  the  years 
ahead  than  by  permitting  such  massive  cuts 
in  R.  &  D.  funds  as  those  proposed  here  to 
go  unchallenged. 

Moreover,  these  R.  &  D.  cuts  have  been 
made  without  any  real  rationale.  The  com- 
mittee's action  appears  to  be  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  what  has  been  called  the  meat-axe 
approach  to  budgeting.  Reductions  in  re- 
search and  developnient,  In  contrast  to  re- 
ductions in  procurement,  have  not  been  di- 
rected towards  specific  projects  of  which  the 
committee  disapproves.  They  have  not  in 
lact  been  directed  at  specific  projects  at  all. 
They  were  simply  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
arbitrary  determination  that  the  Depart- 
ment's R.  &  D.  effort  for  fiscal  1966  in  mone- 
tary terms  ought  not  to  exceed  the  1965 
effort. 

Why  not?  Have  conditions  bearing  on  our 
national  security  altered  between  fiscal  1965 
and  fiscal  1966  or  have  they  not?  Has  the 
power  balance  shifted  one  way  or  the  other? 
Are  some  proposed  R.  &  D.  projects  less  ur- 
gent than  they  were  12  months  ago?  The 
committee  does  not  answer  these  questions. 
In  fact  it  does  not  even  ask  them.  Its  ac- 
tion turns  out  to  be  pure  bookkeeping,  in- 
tended to  achieve  a  certain  level  of  budget 
reduction  by  matching  one  set  of  figures 
against  another  largely  unrelated  set.  To 
my  mind  this  is  a  totally  unacceptable  risk 
for  us  to  take. 

The  fact  is  that  the  increases  proposed  in 
the  R.  &  D.  budget  submission  for  fiscal  1966 
were  not  arbitrary.  They  represented  a  se- 
ries of  specific  defense  projects,  all  presented 
to  us  as  urgently  needed.  To  reject  these 
requests  would  seem  to  require,  at  the  very 
least,  a  positive  Judgment  from  the  commit- 
tee that  these  projects  are  in  fact  imneces- 
sary  and  should  be  abandoned. 

Yet  even  a  cursory  review  of  some  of  the 
projects  which  represent  the  monetary  in- 
creases in  R.  &  D.  over  fiscal  1965  falls  to  show 
that  they  should  be  abandoned.  One  of 
them,  for  example.  Is  the  Kike  X,  our  latest 
antl-ballistlc-misslle  missile  system.  With 
increasing  reports  that  the  Soviets  are  mov- 
ing to  develop  a  system  of  this  kind  of  their 
own,  can  we  reasonably  say  that  an  Increased 
effort  here  is  Improper  and  should  be  cur- 
tailed?    I  think  not. 

Another  increase  involves  Improvements  In 
the  Navy's  spectacularly  successful  Fleet  Bal- 
listic Missile  system,  Including  development 
of  the  new  FBM  missile  referred  to  the  other 
day  by  the  President,  the  Poseidon.  Can  we 
safely  scuttle  development  of  this  new  weap- 
on?   I  think  not. 

Increases  have  been  proposed  for  new  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  anti-submarine 
warfare  (ASW),  long  regarded  by  the  Navy 
PS  one  of  its  most  urgent  tasks,  p.-u-tlcularly 
In  view  of  the  vast  numbers  of  Soviet  sxib- 
nnrlncs  currently  roaming  the  sea  lanes  of 
the  world.  Can  we  safely  do  away  with  these 
new  ASW  developments— new  sonars,  new 
torpedoes,  .and  so  forth?    I  think  not. 

President  Johnson  recently  announced  at 
a  White  House  press  conference  that  steps 
are  soon  to  be  undertaken  to  develop  a  huge 
now  transport  aircr.^ft,  capable  of  ferrying 
700  troops  to  combat  hotspots  around  the 
world  at  a  rate  of  deploj-ment  far  in  excess 
of  that  presently  available.  This  is  the  C-5.A. 
aircraft,  and  It  too  accotmts  for  an  Incre.ise 
in  budgeted  R.  &  D.  funds  for  1966.  Do  we 
tell  the  President  that  we  refuse  to  authorize 


funds  for  this  new  plane,  and  believe  its  de- 
velopment should  be  scuttled?  I  think  not. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  aspect  of  the 
committee's  action  Involves  the  development 
of  a  new  follow-on  bomber,  the  so-called  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft  (AMSA). 
Last  year  the  committee  overrode  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Department  to  include  $52  mil- 
lion of  additional  funds  In  the  budget  for 
stepped-up  development  of.  this  new  bomber. 
This  year  the  Department  has  itself  re- 
quested an  increase  in  funds  to  continue  de- 
velopment of  this  plane  in  which  the  com- 
mittee was  so  deeply  interested  last  year.  Is 
the  committee  now  to  repudiate  Its  decision 
of  last  year  and  deny  the  Department  funds 
fcr  development  of  a  bomber  which  it  forced 
on  the  Department  only  a  year  ago?  I  think 
not.  Yet  unless  the  committee's  decision  to 
eliminate  all  R.  &  D.  increases  over  the  1965 
figure  Is  reversed,  this  will  certainly  be  the 
effect  ol  the  committee's  action. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  oppose 
the  reductions  made  in  defense  research  and 
development  and  urge  that  the  $504.6  mil- 
lion cut  by  the  committee  be  restored. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  on  the  23d 
of  March  the  committee  staff  issued  a 
press  release  detailing  the  committees 
action  taken  that  morning,  including  its 
decision  with  respect  to  the  cut  in  re- 
search and  development  funds,  and  quot- 
ing the  chairman  as  saying  action  by  the 
committee  "had  been  completed"  on  the 
bill.  That  release  is  included  at  this 
point: 

Press  Release,  March  23,  1965 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  announced  today  that  his 
committee  had  completed  action  on  H.R. 
4016,  an  annual  bill  which  authorizes  the 
procurement  of  aircraft.  mlssiiCS,  and  naval 
vessels  and  all  research  and  development  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  bill  as  It  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress totaled  $15,297,200,000. 

Only  one  money  addition  wasmade  In  the 
procurement  portion  of  the  bill  and  thr.t 
reflected  the  action  of  the  committee  In  add- 
ing a  guided  missile  nuclear  frigate  at  a  cost 
of  $150.5  million. 

Numerous  money  deletions  were  made 
totaling  $654,179,260.  Of  this  amount  $504.6 
million  was  in  the  research  and  development 
portion  of  the  bill  and  a  little  less  than  $150 
million  in  procurement. 

The  cuts  In  procurement  reflected  de- 
creases in  the  Iroquois  helicopter,  the 
Shillelagh  missile,  and  in  the  area  of  air- 
craft spares  and  repair  parts  and  in  support 
facilities  for  some  Air  Force  missiles. 

In  research  and  development,  the  cut.  in 
essence,  held  the  amoinit  of  money  for  the 
Items  decreased  to  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  approved  last  year. 

Chairman  Rivers,  stated  that  the  overall 
decrease  prior  to  the  addition  of  the  $150.5 
million  nuclear  guided  missile  frigate  was 
only  about  4  percent. 

He  was  firm  In  his  statement  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  In  no  way  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  carefully  considered 
cuts  which  were  made.  He  stated  that,  "We 
have  merely  accepted  the  responsibility  to 
examine  this  proposal  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  closest  possible 
detail.  I  can  stand  behind  and  Justify  with 
no  trouble  whatsoever  each  one  of  our  ac- 
tions, whether  up  or  down." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "Indeed.  I  feel  that  we 
have  a  substantially  better  bill  tod.iy  than 
we  had  at  the  time  it  was  presented  to  the 
Congress." 

Mr.  Rivers  also  Indicated  that  certain  non- 
monetary amendments  were  made  to  the 
bill  which  would  repeal  the  outsUindlng  old 
ship  tonnage  authorizations  of  the  Navy 
which  total  over  3.3  million  tons.     He  said 
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that  this  tonnage  Is  no  longer  useful  to  the 
Navy  In  view  of  the  enactment  of  laws  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  that  the  ex- 
pensive bookkeeping  efforts  of  the  Navy 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  amendment. 

Also  in  the  area  of  naval  vessels,  he  said 
that  an  amendment  preserved  the  require- 
ment that  combatant  ships  be  constructed 
alternately  in  Navy  and  private  shipyards  and 
that  the  restriction  which  has  appeared  in 
appropriations  acts  over  the  past  few  years 
which  limited  the  amount  of  ship  repair, 
alteration  and  conversion  that  could  be  done 
in  naval  shipyards  was  eliminated  for  the 
future  by  amendment.  This,  he  said,  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  since  it  permits 
the  Navy  to  weigh  only  economic  and  mili- 
tary considerations  in  the  distribution  of 
this  kind  of  work. 

Other  amendments  require  that  tanks  and 
other  similar  combat  vehicles  must  be  au- 
thorized specifically  before  appropriations 
can  be  made,  ano  an  emergency  fund  which 
•  usually  approximates  $150  million  for  re- 
search and  development  must  now  be  au- 
thorized prior  to  appropriation. 

He  indicated  that  he  was  gratified  by  the 
acceptance  by  the  committee  of  an  amend- 
ment which  changed  the  name  of  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  to  the  Military 
Airlift  Command. 

Mr.  Rivers  said.  "I  think  we  have  a  very 
good  bill.  I  am  pleased  with  the  action  that 
the  committee  has  taken.  We  all  worked 
very  hard  over  a  period  of  many  weeks.  And 
there  is  no  shortcut  to  good  legislation." 

The  net  reduction  in  the  bill  was  $503.- 
679.260.  The  new  total  of  the  bill  is 
$14,793,520,740. 

The  following  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times,  as  well  as  in  other  news- 
papers, there  appeared  an  account  to 
this  effect  by  the  Associated  Press.  I 
include  the  New  York  Times  report  here: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  24.  1965] 
HotrsE  P.\NEL  Cuts  Defense  Request — $14.8 

Billion  Is  Authorized  After  $654  Million 

Slash 

Washington.  March  23. — The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  today  to  authorize 
$14,793  million  for  new  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
ships  after  slashing  S654  million  from  De- 
fense Department  requests. 

The  measure  also  includes  a  major  addi- 
tion— $150.5  million  for  a  second  nuclear- 
powered  gulded-misslle  frigate. 

Research  and  development  bore  the  brvmt 
of  the  economy  drive.  A  total  of  $504  6 
million  was  cut  from  Pentagon  proposals 
In  this  category. 

Reductions  of  a  little  less  than  $150  mil- 
\Jon  were  made  in  the  amount  for  procure- 
ment of  weapons  and  equipment. 

The  committee  chairman.  L.  Mendel  Riv- 
ers. Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  said  In  a 
statement  that  the  committee  had,  in  effect, 
decided  that  research  and  development  costs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  which  starts  July  1, 
should  be  held  at  current  levels. 

The  procurement  decreases  reflected  cut- 
backs in  Iroquois  helicopters,  the  Army's 
Shillelagh  missile,  and  Air  Force  spare  and 
repairs  parts  and  support  facilities. 

The  committee  approved  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  current  35-65  percent  split 
between  private  and  Government  yards  in 
getting  ship  repair,  alteration,  and  conver- 
sion jobs.  The  House  rejected  such  a  move 
last  year,  and  another  round  of  controversy 
is  likely  in  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

PUTS  limit  on  navt 
Mr.  Rivers  said  the  amendment — which 
rejects  the  position  taken  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees — would  permit  the  Navy 
"to  weigh  only  economic  and  military  con- 
siderations in  the  distribution  of  this  kind 
of  work." 


However,  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
taking  into  account  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara's  announced  decision  to 
curtail  Government  shipyard  operations,  ap- 
proved continuation  of  the  policy  that  alter- 
nates new  ship  construction  between  private 
and  Federal  yards. 

Other  amendments  woxild  require  specific 
authorizations  before  appropriations  can  be 
made  for  ti^nks  and  similar  combat  vehicles 
and  for  the  Pentagon's  $150  million  emer- 
gency fund  for  research  and  development. 

The  committee  also  approved  a  change  in 
name  for  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service, 
making  It  the  Military  Airlift  Command. 

Mr.  Rivers  said  the  Defense  Department 
"would  be  In  no  way  adversely  affected  by 
the  carefully  considered  cuts  which  were 
made." 

He  announced  his  readiness  to  "stand  be- 
hind and  justify  with  no  trouble  whatsoever 
each  one  of  our  actions,  whether  up  or 
down." 

Authorizing  action  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  sets  money  and  policy  ceilings  for 
later  appropriations  of  actual  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  felt  so  strong- 
ly that  the  committee  had  acted  unwisely 
and  in  haste  on  this  research  and  de- 
velopment matter,  I  not  only  filed  these 
additional  views  with  the  staff  for  the  re- 
port, but  in  an  effort  to  enlist  the  strong- 
est possible  support  from  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  I  circulated  a  mimeo- 
graphed copy  of  these  views  to  every 
Member  and  asked  for  their  support,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned.  My  covering 
letter,  dated  March  29,  is  included  at  this 
point: 

Congress  or  the  I/nfted  St.ates, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  March  29.  1965. 

Dear  Colleague:  Within  the  next  week  or 
so  the  House  will  be  considering  H.R.  6650, 
the  Defense  Department  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  1966. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  importance  of 
a  strong  research  and  development  effort  in 
defense  I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
In  looking  at  the  attached  additional  views 
of  mine  which  I  am  appending  to  the  com- 
mittee report. 

If.  after  reading  them,  you  should  agree 
with   me,   I   would  greatly  appreciate  your 
support  in  the  effort  to  restore  these  needed 
funds  to  the  bill. 
Cordially, 

Sam. 

I  also  made  a  copy  of  those  views 
available  to  the  press.  As  one  member 
of  the  committee.  I  fully  recognized  that 
I  would  need  a  good  deal  of  help  from 
my  colleagues  if  we  were  to  forestall 
what  I  felt  would  have  been  a  mistaken 
action  on  the  part  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  House.  Many  Members  wrote  to 
tell  me  they  supported  my  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happened  there- 
after I  cannot  entirely  say  with  author- 
ity, but  one  thing  was  clear:  The  issue 
of  the  wisdom  of  these  cuts  had  been 
clearly  raised,  not  only  with  Members  of 
the  Hou.se.  but  also  with  the  general 
public.  I  include  here  three  press  re- 
ports on  the  issue,  one  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  March  28.  one 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  March  29. 
and  one  from  the  Navy  Times  for 
April  7 : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1965 1 

Pentagon  Resists  Arms  Slashes  by  House 

(By  Laurence  Barrett) 

Washington. — Defense  Department  offl- 
clals  said  yesterday  that  cuts  In  the  new  de- 


fense bvidgct  recommended  Tuesday  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  would  seri- 
ously hamper  the  development  of  several  new 
miliUiry  projects. 

These  officials,  who  declined  to  be  Identi- 
fied, said  they  would  appeal  to  the  Senate  to 
restore  most  of  the  reductions.  The  House 
committee,  under  the  new  chairmanship  of 
Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Democrat, 
of  St)uth  Carolina,  trimmed  $654  million  from 
an  authorization  measure  of  more  than  $15 
billion  covering  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  ships  plus  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Of  the  $654  million,  $504.6 
million  came  from  the  R.  &  D.  category. 

One  committee  member.  Representative 
Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
sided  with  the  Pentagon  yesterday.  He  de- 
nounced the  committee's  meat-ax  approach 
to  the  R.  &  D.  program. 

"Over  and  over  again  in  the  past  few  years," 
Representative  Stratton  said,  "•  •  •  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  charged  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  actually  been  neglecting  research  and 
development  •  •  *  I  do  not.  of  course,  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  these  charges.  But  I  can- 
not think  of  a  surer  way  to  make  them  come 
true  in  the  years  ahead  than  by  permitting 
such  massive  cuts  in  R.  &  D.  funds." 

The  authorization  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  Rivers  committee  did  not  dictate  precisely 
which  projects  should  be  cut  back.  Instead, 
it  reduced  R.  &  D.  funds  by  8  percent  and 
recommended  that  there  be  no  increases  in 
specific  projects  above  the  current  years 
spending  level.  The  new  budget  takes  ef- 
fect July  1. 

Pentagon  sources  said  this  approach  would 
impede  the  development  of  projects  that 
would  soon  be  moving  from  very  preliminary 
to  more  advanced  stages.  Among  these  are 
the  C-5A  super  transport,  the  Poseidon  sub- 
marine missile  (scheduled  to  replace  the 
Polaris  eventually),  a  number  of  antisub- 
marine devices  and  antiballlstic  missile  sys- 
tems. 

Disclosure  of  the  Pentagon's  attitude  and 
the  Stratton  statement  pointed  up  the  grow- 
ing hostility  between  the  majority  of  the 
House  committee,  led  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  the 
Pentagon  leadership  and  its  House  partisans. 

Representative  Rivers  succeeded  from  Rep- 
resentative Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  of  Geor- 
gia, to  the  powerful  committee  chairman- 
ship in  January.  Since  then.  Representative 
Rivers  has  shown  much  more  aggressiveness 
than  his  predecessor,  and  has  challenged  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  on  a 
number  of  key  issues.  Representative  Rivers 
feels  the  committee  should  take  a  more  ac- 
tive part  in  forming  defense  policies.  Mr. 
McNamara.  a  man  of  equally  strong  will,  has 
his  own  Ideas  on  this  score. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  1965] 

Pentagon    Fights    To    Restore    Funds    for 
Research 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washington,  March  28. — The  growing  dis- 
pute over  whether  enough  money  goes  for 
military  research  to  produce  new  weapons 
has  taken  an  ironic  turn:  The  administra- 
tion Is  fighting  to  stave  off  a  congressional 
slash  of  more  than  a  half-billion  dollars  in 
the  Pentagon's  research  budget. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  widespread 
complaints  that  the  administration  has  been 
too  conservative  in  its  outlays  for  weapons 
development.  The  election  campaign  last 
fall  produced  charges  that,  because  of  this, 
no  significant  new  weapons  had  been  pro- 
duced since  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  took  over  at  the  Pentagon. 

Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  former  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  emphasized  the  charges  of 
"research  conservatism"  in  a  speech  last 
Thursday,  when  he  received  the  Forrestal 
Award  of  the  National  Security  Industrial 
Association. 


General  LeMay,  who  fought  unsuccessfully 
for  years  for  increased  investments  in  bomb- 
ers, missiles  and  space  weapons,  cited  what 
he  called  the  "current  conservatism  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  growing  out  of  eco- 
nomic consideration." 

He  said  the  roster  of  military  and  civilian 
conservatives  included: 

Those  who  believ.e  it  would  be  "more  eco- 
nomical to  invest  a  little  more  in  improving 
existing  weapons,  rather  than  in  developing 
new  ones." 

Scientists  who  see  little  chance  of  im- 
portant weapons  achievements  in  the  near 
future  and  suggest  that  "the  scientific  com- 
munity needs  a  short  breathing  spell." 

Politicians  who  argue  that  new  weapons 
would  "putomatlcally  Ulgger  the  U.S.SR. 
to  undertake  still  more  costly  programs  for 
countering  our  weapons,  and  so  on  up  the 
never-ending  spiral." 

The  genentl  called  for  a  reappraisal  of  mil- 
itary research  and  development  policies  in 
the  light  of  Soviet  space  and  Communist 
Chinese  nuclear  advances. 

Dr.  Klaus  Knorr,  director  of  the  Center  of 
International  Studies  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  Oskar  Morgenstern,  an  econo- 
mist and  writer  on  defense  affairs,  also  criti- 
cized these  policies  in  a  wide-ranging  "pol- 
icy memorandum"  just  issued  by  the  center. 

co.sT  policies   scored 

Among  their  criticisms,  they  charged  that : 

Secretary  McNamara's  renowned  cost-ef- 
fectiveness policies  "may  be  excessive  and 
constitute  an  overreaction  to  the  previous 
lack "  of  such  policies  with  the  result  that 
they  "may  act  as  too  sharp  a  brake  on  the 
innovating  process." 

An  overzealous  Department  of  Defense 
has  in  recent  ye.ars  permitted  less  and  less 
opportunity  for  healthy  rivalry  in  research 
and  through  "something  close  to  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  military  services"  has  shackled 
rather  than  fostered  the  spirit  of  innova- 
tion. 

The  Defense  Department's  "fiscal  over- 
anxiousness  "  and  rigid  insistence  upon  clear- 
cut  military  requirements  for  proposed  re- 
search "may  kill  off  too  many  new  ideas 
before  their  value  can  be  sufficiently  estab- 
lished." 

A    $500    MILLION    CUT    V0TT;D 

In  contrast,  with  these  complaints,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  voted  last 
Thursday  to  cut  the  Pentagon's  research  and 
development  request  by  more  than  $500 
million. 

The  Pentagon  had  asked  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $6.5  billion,  $115  million  more  than 
last  year.  Tlie  committee  approved  an  au- 
thorization of  $5.9  billion,  $400  million  less 
than  last  year,  with  the  explanation  that  it 
wanted  to  keep  military  spending  down. 

Pentagon  officials  believe  the  cut  is  very 
serious.  Mr.  McNamara  will  undoubtedly 
appeal  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  restore  it,  but  the  consensus  Is  that 
even  If  some  restorations  are  eventually  made 
in  the  Senate  the  usual  compromise  of  a 
Senate-House  conflict  over  budget  items  will 
keep  the  total  below  the  original  request. 

Representative  Samufl  S.  Stratton.  Demo- 
crat, of  upstate  New  York,  noted  an  Irony 
in  the  action  of  the  House  panel,  which  he. 
as  a  member,  had  opposed.  He  said  that  the 
reductions  would  inevitably  affect  some  proj- 
ects that  are  highly  favored  in  Congress. 

Among  these  are  research  for  an  antibal- 
listic-mlsslle  defense  system,  an  Improved 
Polaris  missile  known  as  the  Poseidon,  im- 
proved antisubmarine  warfare  weapons,  the 
highly  touted  MOL  (manned  orbital  labora- 
tory), and  the  planned  700-man  C-5A  jet 
cargo  plane  that  President  Johnson  an- 
noimced  with  a  flourish  last  simimer. 

One  of  the  research  projects  affected  by  the 
committee  move,  Mr.  Stratton  emphasized, 
Is  the  manned  bomber  for  which  the  House 


panel  last  year  had  voted  more  funds  than 
the  Pentagon  wanted. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  7,  19651 
Research  Cut  Could  Be  Half  of  Pat  Raise 
(By  Robert  S.  Horowitz) 
Washington. — Half  the  money  needed  for 
a  billion-dollar  military  pay  raise  was 
•found"  this  week  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

The  committee  chopped  $654  million  out  of 
the  Pentagon  request  for  procurement 
money,  most  of  the  cut  coming  out  of  re- 
quests for  more  research  and  development 
money.  The  committee  added  $150.5  million 
for  construction  of  the  Navy's  third  nuclear 
guided  missile  frigate,  making  a  net  cut  of 
$503.7  million — about  half  the  cost  of  the  pay 
raise  called  for  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  all  but 
three  members  of  the  committee. 

About  $300  million  already  is  budgeted  for 
a  pay  raise. 

While  the  procurement  authorization  bill 
technically  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  pay  raise, 
committee  sources  made  it  clear  that  the 
forthcoming  pay  raise  was  in  the  minds  of 
committee  members  when  the  half  billion 
dollar  cut  was  made.  Hearings  on  a  new  pay 
scale  will  start  in  about  a  month,  after  the 
committee  has  had  time  to  study  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  pay  panel. 

This  week's  action  was  on  a  bill  to  "author- 
ize '  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships 
and  research  for  the  coming  year.  Congress 
.still  has  to  provide  the  money  but  the  appro- 
priations committees  cannot  go  above  the 
figures  in  the  authorization  bill. 

The  measure  authorizes  the  spending  of 
$14.7  billion  next  fiscal  year  on  military 
procurement.  Aside  from  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  services  suffered  very  few  cuts. 
The  committee  cut  $30  million  out  of  the 
Air  Force's  requests  for  airplane  spare  and 
repair  parts.  Air  Force  also  lost  $5  million  in 
industrial  facilities  and  $25  million  in  missile 
support  money. 

The  Navy  lost  $49  million  from  Its  request 
for  airplane  spare  and  repair  parts,  but  gained 
the  $150.5  million  for  the  nuclear  ship,  which 
means  a  net  gain  of  about  $100  million  (ex- 
cept for  R.  &  D.). 

The  Army  lost  $35.5  million  worth  of  Iro- 
quois helicopters  and  $5  million  in  Shillelagh 
missile  funds. 

While  the  committee  cut  $504.6  million 
from  the  three  services'  R.  &  D.  money,  no 
service  was  cut  below  this  year's  R.  &  D.  budg- 
et on  specific  projects.  In  cases  where  the 
Pentagon  requested  less  money  for  an  R.  &  D. 
project  than  is  being  spent  this  year,  the 
committee  granted  the  Pentagon's  request. 
In  most  cases  where  the  Pentagon  asked  for 
more  than  is  being  spent  this  year,  the  re- 
quest was  trimmed  back  to  this  year's  spend- 
ing level. 

There  were  immediate  reports  that  the  Pen- 
tagon would  seek  to  restore  some  of  the  re- 
search money  when  the  bill  is  considered 
in  the  Senate. 

This  puts  a  twist  on  the  annual  struggle — 
in  recent  years  Congress  has  complained  that 
the  Pentagon  failed  to  put  enough  effort  into 
developing  new  weapons.  The  lawmakers  this 
week  trimmed  some  projects  that  Congress 
has  supported  for  years — including  anti- 
missile defense,  antisubmarine  warfare  proj- 
ects, an  improved  Polaris,  and  the  700-pas- 
senger  troop-cargo  plane. 

One  controversial  feature  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  (H.R.  6650)  involves  shipyards.  The 
committee  scrapped  a  requirement  that  the 
Navy  give  at  least  35  percent  of  its  ship  re- 
pair work  to  private  yards.  This  was  rejected 
by  the  House  last  year,  and  the  subject  Is 
certain  to  get  thrashed  out  again  in  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  adds  tracked 
combat  vehicles  to  the  list  of  military  hard- 
ware which  will  not  be  bought  without  Armed 
Services    Committee    approval,    even    if    the 


Appropriations  Committee  comes  up  with 
the  money.  It  thus  clamps  controls  on  the 
purchase  of  Army  and  Marine  tanks,  armored 
personnel  carriers,  tracked  howitzers,  Ontos 
rocket  vehicles,  and  similar  equipment.  It 
does  not  apply  to  bulldozers  and  construction 
vehicles. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate,  for  example,  approved  the 
Department's  request  for  research  funds 
on  March  30  with  a  reduction  of  only 
$13  million  as  the  attached  news  report 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  April  1 
indicates: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1.  1965] 
Sen.i^tors    Revive    New-Bomber    Bid — Panel 
Approves     &82     Million     Not     Asked     by 
.   Pentagon 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 
Washington,  March  31. — The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  resumed  today  a 
campaign  in  Congress  for  a  new  manned 
bomber,  which  the  administration  has 
opposed. 

The  committee  approved  a  $15,284  million 
military  authorization  bill.  It  provided  all 
but  $13  million  the  administration  requested 
for  military  procurement  and  research  and 
development. 

But  the  committee  bill  varied  in  many 
particulars  from  the  administration  request. 
The  most  outstanding  difference  was  the  ad- 
dition of  an  unrequested  $82  million  to  speed 
the  development  of  the  new  bomber. 

Congress  for  several  years  has  voted  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  a  program  to  develop  and 
build  successor  planes  to  the  B-52  and  B-58. 
whose  production  lines  were  shut  down  in 
1962. 

But  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namiu-a,  in  both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations,  had  refused  to  spend  the 
money.  Instead  he  has  allocated  relatively 
small  amounts  to  carry  on  a  bomber  building 
research  program. 

H.4D    ASKED    SI  5    MILLION 

In  this  year's  request  for  the  Pentagon, 
the  administration  sought  only  $15  million  in 
new-  funds  and  $24  million  in  unused  past 
spending  authority  to  carry  on  a  modest 
bomber  research  program. 

Tlie  Senate  committee  also  added  an  un- 
requested $133.6  million  to  build  two  more 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  than 
had  been  Included  in  the  administration 
proposal. 

The  Pentagon  called  for  authorization  of 
4  new  attack  submarines.  In  addition  to 
the  57  that  have  been  authorized  previously. 
The  committee  increased  the  new  construc- 
tion  total  to  six. 

These  nuclear-powered  attack  submarines, 
similar  to  the  Thresher,  which  accidentally 
sank  2  years  ago.  are  intended  to  counter 
the  growing  Soviet  submarine  force.  They 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  Polaris  missile 
submarines. 

Senator  John  Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, who  is  chairman  of  the  committee, 
annoimced  the  committee  action.  He  srad: 
"We  think  we  have  a  very  strong  bill  that 
meets  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff." 

In  its  authorization,  appropriations  for 
which  must  be  provided  in  a  separate  bill, 
the  Senate  committee  differed  on  several 
important  points  with  the  military  author- 
izations vote  by  the  Hovise  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  week. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  even  after  the  full 
Senate  votes  on  the  bill,  probably  next  week, 
and  the  House  acts  on  its  version,  also  prob- 
ably next  week,  a  compromise  conference 
will  be  required. 

The  House  committee  had  cut  $654  million, 
compared  with  tlie  Senate  panel's  reduction 
of  $13  million,  in  the  administration  request 
of  $15,297,000,000. 
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The  House  committee  also  had  slashed 
*654  million  from  the  research  request,  com- 
pared with  a  Senate  committee  cut  of  $43.8 
million. 

But  the  Senate  group's  action  on  the 
ui.inned  bomber  appeared  to  reduce  the  ad- 
ministration's flexibiliiy   in   this  respect. 

HOUSE    SHUNNED    BOMBER 

Ironically,  the  House  panel,  which  3  years 

.;i;o  led  the  fight  for  a  manned  bomber,  this 

•  -Mr   did   not.   as   in   the   jjast,   include   un- 

vanred   bomber   authorization   funds   in   its 

bill. 

Another  difTerence  between  the  House  and 
Senate  committee  versions  developed  when 
the  Senate  group  did  not  propose  a  change 
in  existing  laws  dealing  with  the  allocations 
of  ship  construction  work. 

The  House  committee's  bill  directs  that 
one  of  every  two  new  naval  ships  must  be 
niiU  in  Government's  yards.  In  recent  years, 
m  support  of  private  shipyards,  the  law  re- 
quires that  35  percent  of  modernization  and 
repair  work  be  done  in  private  yards. 

Whatever  was  happening,  it  was 
apparent  that  forces  were  ah'eady  under- 
way to  bring  about  a  reconsideration  of 
the  committee's  action  before  the  bill 
could  reach  the  House  floor. 

Originally  H.R.  6650  had  been  sched- 
uled to  be  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  as  you  may  recall,  during  the 
Easter  recess.  However,  we  were  later 
told  on  the  floor  that  the  committee  was 
having  some  difficulty  with  the  bill,  and 
consideration  during  the  Easter  recess 
was  therefore  not  undertaken. 

I  commented  on  these  developments 
in  my  weekly  report  to  my  district 
scheduled  for  release  on  Apiil  13  and 
predicted  in  it  that  most  of  these  funds 
would  somehow  be  restored  before  the 
bill  was  finally  allowed  to  reach  the  floor. 
My  report  is  as  follows: 
■•Second  Thoughts  on  a  Me.at  Ax":  Con- 
gressman Str.atton's  Weekly  Report  From 

Washington — No.  14 

Much  of  the  important  work  of  Congress 
is  not  done  on  the  floor,  with  the  galleries 
looking  on.  but  in  the  individual  committee 
rooms  behind  closed  doors.  Often  some  of 
the  best  stories  take  place  there  too.  It  was 
that  way  last  week  with  our  own  House 
Armed  Services  Ccmmittee. 

One  important  part  of  our  committee's 
job  is  to  pass  on  the  President's  defense  budg- 
et, especially  the  sums  he  requests  for  buying 
new  planes,  ships,  and  missiles,  and  for  re- 
search and  development  on  new  military  In- 
ventions. It's  our  job  to  approve  the  au- 
thorization figure  for  these  items,  the  top 
spending  ceiling.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  go  below  that  ceiling,  but  they 
can't  go  above  it. 

President  Johnson  came  in  with  an  espe- 
cially tight  defense  budget  this  year,  a 
whooping  52  billion  under  last  year's  figure. 
To  help  the  President  hold  this  budget  line 
was  one  reason,  you  may  recall,  why  I  balked 
Ijist  month  at  cosponsoring  a  new  billion  dol- 
lar pay  bill. 

Two  weeks  ago  our  committee  voted  on 
the  authorization  bill.  I  was  amazed  when 
the  committee  leadership  proposed  we  cut 
it  by  still  another  half  billion,  and  make  that 
cut  mostly  in  research  funds.  After  all, 
R.  &  D.  is  what  keeps  us  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
.•iians.  Cutting  research  funds  now  could 
hurt  us  badly  10  or  20  years  from  now.  Was 
this  the  time  to  cut,  I  wondered,  when  the 
President  has  already  pared  the  budget  to 
the  bone?  Was  this  the  time  to  cut.  when 
the  fighting  is  Just  heating  up  in  Vietnam? 
No.  I  decided,  and  so  I  voted  against  the  cuts, 
the  only  Member  to  do  so,  36  to  1.  Not  only 
that.  I  filed  a  written  report  outlining  what 
I  felt  were  the  grave  military  risks  such   a 


cut  would  involve.  I  sent  out  copies  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  to  the  press. 

Then  things  began  happening.  The  De- 
fense Department  was  shocked  by  the  com- 
mittee's action,  and  said  so.  The  White 
House  found  out  about  it,  and  they  weren't 
happy  either.  The  Senate,  working  on  the 
same  bill,  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  House 
to  act:  they  promptly  passed  their  own  ver- 
sion, making  Just  a  token  cut  of  $13  million. 

It's  been  more  than  2  weeks  now  since  our 
committee  voted,  yet  our  bill  still  isn't  out. 
Last  week  the  majority  leader  announced 
publicly  that  the  committee  was  having  "dif- 
ficvilties  "  with  the  bill  and  would  be  further 
delayed.  What's  up?  I'm  not  sure  because 
we  haven't  had  a  meeting  since  the  meat-ax 
cut  was  voted.  But  I'd  guess  some  effective 
pressures  are  being  applied  behind  closed 
doors.  And  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  that,  some- 
how or  other,  before  the  bill  ever  gets  to  the 
floor,  a  good  share  of  that  missing  half  bil- 
lion dollars  will  be  back  in  it. 

Swimming  against  the  tide  never  makes 
you  too  popular  In  the  congressional  club, 
but  I  won't  feel  too  bad  if  In  this  case  one 
Individual  Member  did  have  something  to  do 
with  staving  off  a  disastrous  drop  in  our 
military  superiority  10  years  from  now. 

Two  other  articles  appeared  in  the 
service  press  on  this  subject,  reflecting 
what  seemed  to  be  a  change  in  view.  I 
include  these  here.  One  of  them  is  an 
editorial  from  the  April  10.  1965,  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces: 

I  From  the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces] 

R    &   D    Cuts  Are  No  Way   To  Fund  a  Pay 

Raise 

There  has  been  .some  disturbing  talk  dur- 
ing recent  days  which  has  linked  a  $654  mil- 
lion slash  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  Defense  procurement  authorization 
requests — mostly  in  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  category — with 
military  pay  legislation.  Actually,  the  com- 
mittee made  a  net  reduction  of  about  $503 
mUlion.  since  it  added  $150  million  for  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear-powered  frigate, 
sought  by  Navy  leaders,  but  not  supported 
by  Secretary  McNamara. 

The  case  for  a  major  adjustment  in  mili- 
tary pay  Is  strong  enough  to  stand  squarely 
on  its  own  merits.  There  is  no  need  what- 
ever to  cripple  weapons  programs  In  order  to 
eliminate  inequities  in  service  compensation. 

The  future  strength  of  our  Nation  Is  tied 
closely  to  both  a  strong  R.  &  D.  program  and 
to  fair  treatment  for  service  people. 

The  other  is  a  story  by  the  Journal's 
congressional  editor,  Louis  R.  Stockstill, 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for 
April  17,  1965.  as  follows: 

Representative  Stratton  May  Look 
Like  Prophet 

Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  Is  a  courageous  man. 

In  the  6  years  since  he  first  came  to  the 
Congress,  the  38-year-old  former  mayor  of 
Schenectady  repeatedly  has  demonstrated 
that  he  Is  not  afraid  to  walk  alone. 

Recently,  when  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  he  Is  the  ninth-ranking 
majority  member,  voted  to  cut  Pentagon 
R.D.T.  &  E.  authority  for  fiscal  1966  by  more 
than  a  half-billion  dollars.  Congressman 
Stratton  was  the  lone  dissenter.  The  vote 
was  36  to  1. 

Subsequent  event.';  rnay  make  him  look 
like  a  prophet. 

Each  year,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees must  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
DOD  funds  for  procurement  of  major  weap- 
ons— aircraft,  ships,  and  missiles — and  for 
research,  developments,  test,  and  engineer- 
ing activities. 

After  the  authorization  bill  is  approved, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  then  provide 
actual   funds.     But  the  purse-string  groun.«; 


cannot  OK  money  for  anything  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  have  not  authorized, 
nor  can  they  approve  an  amount  greater 
than  these  committees  have  OK'd. 

Generally,  the  procedure  is  fairly  stand- 
ard.    This  year.  It  developed  complications. 

When  the  Hotise  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee met  several  weeks  ago  to  vote  on  the 
authorization  bill,  a  cut  of  $504.6  million  in 
R.D.T.  &  E.  was  proposed  and  approved. 
Congressman  Stratton  voted  in  opposition 
to  the  sla?h,  terming  it  a  "meat-ax"  approach 
made  arbitrarily  on  the  basis  "that  the 
Department's  R.  &  D.  effort  for  fiscal  1966  in 
monetary  terms  ought  not  to  exceed  the 
1965  effort   " 

Congressman  Stratton  filed  a  minority 
statement  In  which  he  said  the  damage 
created  by  the  cut  might  not  be  "readily 
visible  today  or  even  tomorrow,"  but  the 
"implications  for  the  future  are  devastating." 

Committee  arguments  In  favor  of  the  cut 
were  not  known.  No  report  was  filed.  As 
the  weeks  passed  and  the  committee  con- 
tinued to  remain  silent,  It  seemed  that  others 
In  high  places  may  have  had  misgivings  sim- 
ilar to  those  expressed  by  Congressman 
Stratton  and  that  behind-the-scenes  pres- 
sures were  being  exerted  to  get  the  committee 
to  change  Its  mind. 

This,  as  Congressman  Stratton  hiinself 
has  now  revealed,  is  apparently  what  hap- 
pened. 

After  he  had  filed  his  own  report  outlining 
"the  grave  military  risks  such  a  cut  would 
involve"  and  had  sent  copies  to  his  House 
colleagues  and  the  press,  "things  began  hap- 
pening," he  reports: 

"The  Defense  Department  was  shocked  by 
the  conxmlt tee's  action,  and  said  so.  The 
White  House  found  out  about  it,  and  they 
weren't  happy  cither.  The  Senate,  working 
on  the  same  bill,  decided  not  to  wait  for  the 
House  to  act;  they  promptly  passed  their 
own  version,  making  Just  a  token  cut  of  $13 
million. 

"It's  been  more  than  2  weeks  now  since  our 
committee  voted,  yet  our  bill  still  Isn't  out. 
Last  week  the  majority  leader  announced 
publicly  that  the  committee  was  having 
'difficulties'  with  the  bill  and  would  be  fur- 
ther delayed. 

"What's  up?  I'm  not  sure  because  we 
haven't  had  a  meeting  since  the  mcat-ax 
cut  was  voted.  But  I'd  guess  some  effective 
pressures  are  being  applied  behind  closed 
doors.  And  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  that,  some- 
how or  other,  before  the  bill  ever  gets  to  the 
floor,  a  good  share  of  that  missing  half  billion 
dollars  will  be  back  in  it." 

The  Senate  bill,  which  has  been  messaged 
to  the  House,  contains,  as  Congressniau 
Stratton  noted,  an  overall  cut  of  $13.4  mil- 
lion, but  this  does  not  accurately  reflect  the 
full  range  of  the  Senate  action.  Tlie  Sen- 
ators not  only  made  some  sizable  reductions, 
they  also  made  some  sizable  additions. 

In  the  R.D.T.  &  A.  area,  the  Senate  reduced 
the  Army  program  $8.5  million,  the  Navy  pro- 
gram $10  million,  and  the  Defense  agency 
program  $17  million.  But,  the  Air  Force 
program  was  substantially  Increased.  Tlie 
Senate  added  $82  million  for  "accelerated  de- 
velopment of  an  advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft." 

For  the  Navy,  the  Senate  chopped  out 
$99.8  miliion  for  the  procurement  of  10  E-2A 
Hawkeye,  carrier  based,  early  warning  air- 
craft, and  added  $48.4  million  to  the  ship 
construction  program  by  authorizing  6  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarines  instead  of 
4  requested  by  DOD.  by  eliminating  7  other 
ships. 

The  differences  in  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  probably  will  be  easily  resolved  except 
for  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  issue. 

The  latter  problem  has  assumed  staggering 
proportions  for  the  House  committee.  If 
It  Insists  on  retaining  the  cut,  it  faces  the 
possibility  of  being  overruled  by  the  House. 
If    it   restores   a  substantial    portion  of   the 
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R.D.T.  &  E.  authority  before  filing  its  report, 
the  action  will  carry  an  Implication  of  back- 
ing down  under  pressure. 

How  the  dilemma  will  be  solved  Is  not 
known,  but  chances  are  that  when  the  meas- 
ure eventually  reaches  the  White  House  most 
of  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  program  will  be  Intact  and 
Congressman  Stratton  will  have  won  his  bet. 


In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee die'-  meet  again,  on  April  27,  and 
did  decide  to  reconsider  its  action  taken 
on  this  bill  on  March  23,  We  ended  up 
with  the  bill  we  now  have  before  us, 
HR.  7657,  restoring  all  but  $114  million 
of  the  $500  million  originally  cut  out  of 
R.  &  D.  funds.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
I  was  delighted  with  that  reconsidered 
action.  I  fully  supported  the  revised  bill 
in  the  committee  and  I  am  happy,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  support  it  fully 
here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  takes  a  very  big  man 
indeed  to  be  willing  to  change  his  mind. 
It  takes  a  big  man  to  be  willing  to  listen 
to  facts  and  to  adjust  his  thinking  when 
he  is  convinced  that  the  facts  do  indeed 
justify  it.  Such  a  man  is  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  It  took 
a  big  man  to  do  what  he  did  with  this 
bill.  By  restoring  these  funds  to  the  bill 
he  has  done  a  massive  job,  in  my  opin- 
ion, toward  assuring  our  continued  mili- 
tary superiority  over  the  Soviets.  This 
Nation  is  in  his  debt  today  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  salute  him 
for  his  progressive,  broad-gaged,  and 
fairminded  leadership  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  great,  historic 
tradition  of  his  predecessor,  Carl  "Vinson, 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
not  only  support  this  bill,  but  also  urge 
all  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
indicated  to  me  earlier  that  they  shared 
my  concern  for  the  projection  of  ade- 
quate funds  for  military  research  and 
development  to  join  with  me  today  in 
voting  for  this  greatly  revised  and  vastly 
strengthened  bill. 

Mr,  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  7657,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

However,  I  would  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  restore  the  funds  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  military 
research  and  development. 

Any  cut  in  research  and  development 
fimds  at  this  time  would  seriously  impair 
our  future  military  superiority.  We  can- 
not take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
ahead  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
today.  Rather,  we  must  make  certain 
that  we  are  ahead  of  them  tomorrow  and 
in  years  to  follow. 

By  authorizing  the  full  $6,558,800,000 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  military  research  and  development 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  we  can  insure  our  na- 
tional safety  and  safeguard  our  military 


superiority.  The  budget  submitted  by 
the  Department  this  year  is  one  of  the 
soundest  yet.  I  fear  that  any  reduction 
in  R.  &  D.  funds  would  put  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  "penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish."  We  might  not  immediately 
feel  the  effects  of  this  unwise  action,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  make  any  budget  re- 
ductions that  would  jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  full  $6,558,800,000 
authorization  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  BrayI. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  now  I 
have  been  a  participant  in  hearings  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  a 
great  many  years  and  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  from  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  basic  law  which 
requires  this  bill  to  be  before  the  House 
today. 

One  would  think  that  as  the  years 
went  on  it  would  become  difficult  to 
maintain  a  real  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings on  this  bill  for  the  reason  that  the 
variance  from  year  to  year  appears,  on 
the  surface,  to  be  very  little,  indeed. 

Actually,  this  is  not  so.  Our  weapons 
systems  represent  dynamic  advances  in 
technology  and  instead  of  becoming  less 
interesting,  it  becomes  more  interesting 
as  the  years  go  on;  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  simply  because  as  knowledge 
grows,  so  does  comprehension  and  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  Department  is 
attempting  to  do. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  convey 
the  idea  that  I  find  myself  always  in 
wholehearted  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense— far  from  it. 

But  where  the  procurement  of  the 
wherewithal  for  our  forces  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  find  it  at  all  difficult  to  find  my- 
self voting  "aye"  when  the  time  for  the 
roUcall  comes  in  committee. 

The  chairman  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  have  described  the  bill  in 
some  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
two  particular  areas  of  the  Army  portion 
of  the  program:  that  relating  to  aircraft 
and  missiles.  First,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  Army 
aircraft  program  and  the  importance  of 
the  aircraft  in  our  modern  Army. 

The  combat  and  suppoi-t  forces  of  the 
Army  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  the  use 
of  aircraft  to  provide  increased  capabil- 
ities in  the  areas  of  mobiUty,  reconnais- 
sance, command  control,  and  firepower. 
The  program  we  are  presently  address- 
ing should  be  a  major  step  forward  in 
pei-mitting  the  Army  to  satisfy  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  their  in- 
ventory objectives  for  modern  types  of 
aircraft. 

In  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
numerous  situations  arise  whereby  troop 
movements  and  the  movem.ent  of  ci-itical 
supplies  must  be  carried  out  by  air. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  Vietnam 
where  the  helicopter  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  conducting 
military  operations  in  a  tropical  environ- 
ment against  insurgents. 

Army  aviation,  specifically  the  Iroquois 
helicopter,  has  made  it  possible  for  Viet- 


namese forces  to  be  rapidly  moved  to  the 
area  of  action.  A  squad  of  troops  can 
be  in  position  A  in  one  instant  and  10 
minutes  later  can  be  in  position  B,  5  miles 
away,  fresh  and  ready  to  fight.  Air 
mobile  forces  can  operate  with  fewer 
resei-ves  than  ground  mobile  forces  and 
this  has  allowed  more  to  be  done  with 
available  manpower. 

The  Iroquois  is  our  assault  helicopter 
and  is  assigned  to  Army  divisions  as  an 
organic  part  of  the  fighting  forces. 
Moving  our  troops  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  air  during  tactical  operations  is  a 
major  problem.  The  supply  of  these 
personnel  and  evacuation  of  the  injured 
are  additional  problems. 

Our  authorization  of  the  Iroquois  and 
the  medium  Chinook  transport  helicop- 
ters provides  a  means  of  solving  such 
problems.  The  Chinook,  a  heavier  air- 
craft, is  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  troops 
and  supplies  to  the  foi-ward  battle  areas. 
Its  large  cargo  capability  serves  to  en- 
hance the  Army's  ability  to  conduct  suc- 
cessful combat  maneuvers  without  fear 
of  terrain  limitations. 

A  major  contribution  to  the  Army's 
air  mobility  objectives  will  result  from 
our  authorization  of  additional  procure- 
ments of  light  observation  helicopters. 
These  aircraft  have  the  capability  of 
extended  operations  in  the  forward  bat- 
tle area,  which  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  conduct  of  prompt  and  sustained 
combat  tactics.  The  importance  the 
Army  places  on  its  missions  of  visual  ob- 
sei-vation,  target  acquisition,  reconnais- 
sance, and  command  control  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Procurement  of  this 
new  tJT>e  aircraft  will  provide  a  vehicle 
more  reliable  and  easier  to  maintain 
than  its  predecessors. 

In  terms  of  Anny  aviation,  this  bill 
is  austere  to  say  the  least.  With  this  in 
mind,  and  ever  cognizant  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  an  emergency  will  require  im- 
mediate expansion  of  Army  aircraft  au- 
thorizations, I  urge  this  House  to  support, 
as  a  bare  minimum,  the  authorization 
sought  for  Armj-  aircraft  in  this  bill. 
Such  action  will  be  consistent  with  our 
ever-continuing  goal  of  maintaining  a 
combat  ready  military  force  second  to 
none.  It  will  insure  that  the  tactical 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  air  mo- 
bility will  be  made  available  to  our  ground 
forces. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  Army 
missile  program  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Shillelagh  and  Redeye  missile 
systems. 

The  potential  enemies  of  the  United 
States  have  placed  increased  emphasis 
on  armor  and  mechanized  formations  in 
order  to  move  swiftly  in  the  early  stages 
of  conflict  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  op- 
posing forces. 

In  order  to  counter  this^ajor  threat, 
the  Army  for  many  years  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  new  primary  armament  system 
for  tanks  and  armor  defeating  vehicles. 
This  system  is  known  as  the  Shillelagh 
missile  system.  The  single  gun  tube  is 
designed  to  fire  either  the  Shillelagh  mis- 
sile or  a  conventional  round  of  ammuni- 
tion. This  will  enable  our  forces  to  en- 
gage a  wide  range  of  targets  under  vary- 
ing tactical  situations.    The  missile  has 
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increased  range,  better  hit  or  kill  prob- 
abilities, decreased  weight  and  overall 
user  simplicity. 

The  liighly  successful  firings  and  test 
results  achieved  to  date  bear  out  the  re- 
liability of  the  system  and  further  sub- 
stantiate its  potential  advantages  to  the 
Army  Ground  Combat  Team. 

The  potential  enemies  of  the  free  na- 
ilons  of  the  world  currently  enjoy  a  sub- 
stantial superiority  in  numbers  of  tanks 
and  personnel.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  Shillelagh  system,  the  Army  will 
have  taken  a  positive  step  toward  pro- 
viding our  combat  forces  with  a  lethal 
weapons  system  capable  of  providing  a 
Qualitative  offset  to  a  known  enemy 
quantitative  superiority.  I  have  heard 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
have  some  80,000  to  90,000  tanks. 

The  other  new  Army  missile  which  is 
now  ready  for  use  by  our  ground  forces 
is  the  Redeye. 

The  introduction  of  the  Redeye  mis- 
sile into  the  Aitny's  inventoi-y  represents 
the  first  major  step  taken  in  several 
years  to  improve  our  forward  area  air  de- 
fense posture.  The  fielding  of  this  man- 
transportable,  shoulder-fired  air  defense 
guided  missle  will  give  small  combat 
units  a  significant  air  defense  capability 
against  low-flying  aircraft. 

The  Army  does  have  other  low  alti- 
tude air  defense  guided  missile  systems 
that  are  mobile,  but  these  systems  are 
complex.  crew-ser\-ed.  and  possess  char- 
acteristics which  prevent  them  from 
being  deployed  along  the  forward  edge 
of  the  battle  area. 

The  Redeye  can  be  carried  anj-where 
a  soldier  can  carry  a  rifle.  The  effective- 
ness of  Redeye  against  a  variety  of  air- 
craft will  fill  a  large  part  of  the  low 
altitude  air  defense  void  which  now 
exists  over  our  frontline  troops. 

By  employing  this  system  throughout 
the  forward  battle  area,  we  gain  cover- 
age which  will  bring  each  target  within 
range  of  two  or  more  Redeyes.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  direct  tactical  value.  Redeye 
will  provide  a  strong  psychological  de- 
terrent which  will  degrade  the  morale 
and  effectiveness  of  enemy  pilots  flying 
aircraft  within  the  Redeye's  range. 

Let  me  conclude  that  I  sat  through 
all  the  long  hearings  on  this  bUl  and  I 
voted  for  it  in  committee. 

It  is  a  Rood  bill,  a  well-thought-out 
bill,  and  I  would  say  that  the  authority 
in  it  repre.sents  a  minimum  for  our  de- 
fense needs  this  year. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  SnnivERl. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  support  passage  of  H.R.  7657 
which  authorizes  over  $15  billion  for  mili- 
tary procurement.  However,  I  am  not 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  committee  or  the  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  pertaining  to 
the  development  of  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft. 

The  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1966  calls  for  continuation  of  the  avionics 
and  propulsion  development  progiams  at 
a  cost  of  $39  million,  with  no  plans  or 
funds  to  enter  the  program  definition 
phase  before  fiscal  year  1967. 


Fi-ankly.  it  seems  we  are  literally  drag- 
ging our  feet  in  the  development  of  a  new 
marmed  bomber.  If  we  wait  until  next 
year  to  fund  the  program  definition 
phase,  it  will  be  another  7  or  8  years  be- 
fore an  aircraft  would  be  available.  Can 
we  afford  to  wait  until  1972  or  1973  for 
such  a  new  weapons  system?  , 

The  war  in  Vietnam  clearly  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  aii-power.  We 
can  vividly  recall  the  vital  role  which  air- 
power  played  in  the  Cuban  crisis  in  1963. 

Time  after  time  the  Congress  has  voted 
additional  fimds  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment of  a  new  manned  aircraft.  Finally 
it  appears  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
willing  to  spend  $28  million  of  the  $52 
million  authorized  and  appropriated  in 
this  year's  budget.  But  now  we  are  told 
to  v.ait  till  next  year  to  start  the  program 
definition  phase. 

Fortunately  we  still  have  the  B-52 
strategic  bombers  among  our  operational 
weapons  system;  and  more  than  $300 
million  iias  been  requested  to  extend  the 
life  and  improve  the  capabilities  of  the 
B-52  fieet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
B-52  strategic  bombers  will  be  kept  oper- 
ational until  a  follow-on  manned  air- 
craft is  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  recall  the  coimsel  of  one 
of  our  great  Air  Force  generals.  Curtis 
E.  LeMay  who  retired  earlier  this  year 
as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  General 
LeMay  last  year  told  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations: 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  defense  lies 
in  a  mixture  of  weapons,  what  we  call  a  mix 
of  manned  and  unmanned  systems.  All  our 
war  gaming  and  all  our  experience  indicates 
that  you  get  a  more  efBcient  campaign  if  you 
fight  with  a  mixture  of  unmanned  systems 
and  manned  systems.  You  then  can  use  the 
unmanned  systems  to  do  the  things  they 
can  do  better  and  you  use  the  manned  sys- 
tems to  do  the  things  they  do  better.  There- 
fore, your  overall  results  are  much  more  effi- 
cient than  if  you  only  had  one  system  that 
would  do  one  thing  well. 

Now.  that  is  after  the  fighting  starts.  I 
think  the  biggest  advantage,  however,  oc- 
curs before  the  fighting  starts.  This  Is  our 
primary  purpose  for  being,  to  prevent  a  war. 
With  the  flexibility  you  have  in  the  manned 
system,  the  things  you  can  do  with  them,  you 
have  a  greater  opportunity  for  preventing  a 
war  than  you  have  with  a  missile  system 
where  you  only  have  two  operations,  you 
either  fire  it  or  you  do  not  fire  It. 

I  heartily  commend  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  clearly  restating  in 
its  report  on  this  bill  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government 
regarding  military  affairs.  We  must  not 
abdicate  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  distiguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy  1. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  piu-- 
poses  of  this  discussion  I  sought  the 
views  of  two  fleet  commanders  in  chief 
on  shipyard  requirements.  I  would  like 
to  summarize  briefly  their  expressed 
statements  on  this  important  subject. 
These  views  are  pertinent,  since  they 
bear  heavily  on  the  question  of  alloca- 
tion of  shipwork,  and  since  some  people 


have  alleged  that  the  Navy  has  inter- 
posed no  objection  to  the  65-35  proviso 
contained  in  recent  appropriations  bills. 

Adm.  Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharp,  former 
commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
stressed  the  wide  range  of  complex  ship- 
work  required  by  operating  ships  in  the 
modern  Navy,  and  found  that  the  Pacific 
Navy  yards  met  all  requirements  while 
private  yards  generally  had  substantial 
deficiencies  in  dealing  with  such  areas 
as  fire  control  systems,  boilers,  and  tur- 
bines. He  indicated  that  only  the  Navy 
yards  had  facilities  adequate  to  expand 
substantially  and  rapidly  to  accommo- 
date a  Korea-type  contingency  or  any 
situation  involving  severe  ship  casual- 
ties. He  found  that  many  private  yards 
are  deficient  in  engineering  talent,  in 
services  and  facilities  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  crews  of  ships  in  overhaul,  and 
in  their  ability  to  deliver  quality  work  in 
a  timely  fashion.  Admiral  Sharp  pre- 
sented data  which  indicated  that  among 
recent  overhauls  of  ship  types  for  which 
private  yards  are  best  suited — auxili- 
aries and  amphibious  ships — many  over- 
hauls in  private  yards  had  to  be  extended 
beyond  their  scheduled  completion  datea 
and  some  needed  subsequent  industrial 
work  to  correct  defects  found  immedi- 
ately after  the  overhaul. 

Admiral  Sharp  expressed  doubt  that 
any  total  cost  advantage  accrued  from 
private  yard  work,  and  concluded  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  fleet  would  be 
served  by  shifting  substantial  amounts  of 
work  from  private  yards  to  Navy  yards. 

Adm.  Harold  Page  Smith,  recently 
commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 
headquartered  in  my  district,  similarly 
stressed  the  superiority  of  responsiveness 
of  Navy  yards  to  fleet  needs,  Including 
emergency  work,  and  the  readiness  to 
dispatch  skilled  mechanics  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Middle  East,  or  any  point 
of  need.  He  emphasized  the  overriding 
importance  of  technical  competence  to 
fleet  material  readiness,  and  pointed  to 
problems  caused  when  additional  ship 
time  was  required  after  an  overhaul  to 
correct  for  deficiencies.  Admiral  Smith 
notes  that  occasionally  a  private  yard,  in 
business  to  make  money,  has  difficulty  in 
overcoming  selfish  motivations  while 
Navy  yards  are  managqd  by  specially 
qualified  engineering  duty  officers  whose 
primary  interest  is  the  fleet.  He  did  not 
discern  a  cost  advantage  in  private  yards, 
but  stated  that  any  cost  differential  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  additional  func- 
tions and  services  Navy  yards  perform. 

He  concluded  that  for  a  ship,  entering 
a  Navy  yard,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
Navy  and  the  yard  is  run  by  competent 
engineering  duty  naval  officers,  is  like 
coming  home.  The  Navy  yard  exists 
solely  to  serve  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  principal  concern 
is  the  readiness  of  our  fleet.  Our  fleet 
commanders  in  chief  speak  with  un- 
equaled  authority  on  how  to  reach  it. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  our  private  shipyards. 
They  too  are  essential  to  our  national 
defense,  and  I  know  the  Navy  can  be 
relied  upon  to  safeguard  these  yards 
when  making  allocations  of  ships  for  re- 
pair and  conversion.  But  it  Is  essential 
that  the  erroneous  policy  embodied  in 
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65-35  be  discontinued.  The  Navy  recog- 
nizes this  necessity,  even  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  recognizes  it.  The  committee 
has  recognized  it  all  along,  and  in  this 
bill  we  have  taken  steps  to  eliminate  it. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PniCEl. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
came  out  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  unanimous  vote.  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  join  those  who 
have  already  commended  the  Chairman 
of  our  committee  for  the  masterful  job 
he  did  in  the  direction  of  this,  the  first 
major  bill  from  the  committee.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  it  and  hope  it  will  have 
a  unanimous  vote  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  thorough  ex- 
planation as  to  what  is  provided  in  this 
$15  billion  authorization  bill  has  been 
given  by  my  illustrious  and  able  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. He  has  also  indicated  that  the  bill 
has  the  unanimous  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. In  my  remarks  I  will  concentrate 
on  the  research  and  development  poi'tion 
of  the  bill  and  will  attempt  not  to  re- 
peat what  has  been  said  unless  it  is  for 
further  emphasis. 

The  R.  &  D.  portion  of  the  bill  reflects 
an  increase  of  $121  million  over  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
last  year.  It  has  been  said  that  Defense 
expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment have  increased  about  threefold 
during  the  last  10  years.  During  this 
same  time  period,  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  have  increased 
fivefold.  The  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1966  are  about  S15>2  billion,  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  administrative  budget. 
This  is  indeed  a  large  sum.  It  exceeds  by 
several  billion  dollars  our  total  miUtary 
expenditures  as  late  as  fiscal  year  1950. 
In  fact,  it  is  larger  than  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  most  of  the  sovereign 
nations  of  the  world.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  said  that  a  funding  level  for  mili- 
tary reseaich  and  development  of  the 
order  provided  in  this  bill.  $6.4  billion, 
would,  if  continued  at  this  level  for  the 
next  10  years,  total  more  than  the  ag- 
gregate spent  on  military  technology 
since  the  founding  of  this  country. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  statement  on  the 
authorization  bill  last  year,  the  high  rate 
of  increase  experienced  during  the  1958 
to  1964  time  period  is  now  leveling  off 
as  was  to  be  expected.  This  is  occurring 
because  of  the  completion  of  many  of  the 
huge  and  unprecedently  costly  defense 
development  projects  undertaken  during 
the  last  10  years.  Also,  the  baUistic  mis- 
sile, space,  and  nuclear  research  pro- 
grams have  required  very  expensive,  es- 
sentially one-time  investments  in  test 
complexes  and  other  special  facilities. 
For  the  moment,  the  bulk  of  these  ex- 
penditures are  behind  us  and  our  effort 
can  be  directed  in  a  more  balanced  fash- 
ion to  a  variety  of  problems. 

During  the  last  decade,  we  have  spent 
well  over  $10  billion  on  the  development 
of  ballistic  missiles,  including  $2.3  bil- 
lion on  Atlas.  $2.6  million  on  Titan. 
$2.5  billion  on  Polaris,  and  $2.1  billion  on 


Minuteman  I.  To  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  these  expenditures,  one  has  only 
to  recall  that  the  cost  of  developing  the 
atomic  bomb  during  World  War  II  was 
less  than  $2  billion. 

These  numerous  successful  develop- 
ments have  been  or  are  now  listed  as 
assets  to  our  defense  inventory.  How- 
ever, much  of  the  expenditures  and  ac- 
complishments have  been  offset  by  the 
programs  that  ended  in  failure  and  were 
terminated  because  of  lack  of  progress 
or  were  overtaken  by  new  technologies 
and  eventually  terminated  before  com- 
pletion. These  liabilities  over  the  past 
10  or  12  years  have  cost  the  taxpayers 
well  over  $6  biUion.  Hopefully  we  as 
a  nation  have  profited  from  the  mistakes 
made  and  I  am  sure  technology  has  ad- 
vanced as  a  result  of  these  vast  expendi- 
tures. But,  the  history  of  expensive  pro- 
grams started  and  then  canceled  is  not  all 
past  history.  During  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  the  committee  was  advised 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  "regenerative 
turboprop  aircraft  engine"  after  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $37*2  mil- 
lion on  its  development.  For  the  past 
few  years  the  committee  has  been  told 
that— 

This  engine  is  required  to  replace  recipro- 
cating engines  and  existing  types  of  turbo- 
prop engines  in  the  future  antlsutamarines 
warfare  aircraft. 

This  engine  was  to  be  the  powerplant 
for  a  follov.-on,  carrier-based,  antisub- 
marine-warfare airplane  to  replace  the 
S-2E  Tracker,  which  has  been  in  produc- 
tion since  the  early  1950's.  In  this  in- 
stance the  cancellation  was  not  caused  by 
lack  of  development  progress  or  advance- 
ment of  technology,  but  because  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  says  that  "the  Navy 
has  not  designated  a  specific  aircraft  in 
which  it  will  be  applied." 

In  the  area  of  ASW,  which  is  described 
as  second  in  priority  only  to  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  system— Polaris — the 
Navy  is  told  to  continue  to  rely  on  an  air- 
plane which  is  rapidly  becoming  obsoles- 
cent, even  though  the  engine  for  a  more 
modern  replacement  is  practically  in 
hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  downgrade  the  requirement 
for  a  new  antisubmarine-warfare  air- 
plane in  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
portion  of  the  overall  threat.  I  strongly 
urge  the  initiation  of  development  of  a 
follow-on,  carrier-based  ASW  airplane  to 
replace  the  aging  S-2E  Tracker  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
turn  your  attention  to  one  of  the  pro- 
grams that  has  long  been  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  Congress,  a  follow-on  air- 
plane to  the  B-52. 

Our  national  policies  dictate  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  manned  strategic  air- 
craft well  into  the  future— and  well  past 
the  time  that  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  depend  upon  the  aging  B-52  and  B-58 
aircraft.  In  addition  to  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  classical  strategic 
bomber  mission  of  deterring  large-scale 
conflicts  or  retaliating  if  required,  the 
large  payload  and  accurate  delivery 
capability  of  manned  bombers  can  also 
be  applicable  to  any  lesser  encounters 


requiring  these  capabilities.  I  can  see 
no  lessening  of  this  requirement  in  the 
future. 

Today  we  have  an  overwhelming 
strategic  capability  in  the  630-aircraft 
B-52  force  and  the  two  wings  of  B-58's. 
These»aircraft  have  performed  an  out- 
standing service  for  their  country  and, 
I  trust,  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  they  are  able.  But  certainly  they 
cannot  last  forever,  like  any  other  piece 
of  equipment,  their  days  are  numbered. 
Forecasting  their  use  well  into  the  1970's 
may  be  desirable;  and  possibly  such  fore- 
casting can  be  done  with  some  degree  of 
certainty.  But  putting  complete  reli- 
ance for  manned  bombers  on  what  will 
have  to  be  weary  aircraft  in  the  1970's — 
called  upon  to  operate  in  the  advanced 
defenses  of  the  1970's — is  neither  reason- 
able nor  desirable. 

You  wDl  recall  that  last  year  the  Con- 
gress approved  an  additional  $47  million 
above  the  amount  requested  in  the 
President's  budget  to  initiate  the  pro- 
gram Definition  Phase  of  development 
for  the  AMSA.  About  half  of  the 
amount  added  was  spent  but  not  to 
initiate  the  program  Definition  Phase. 
Again  this  year  the  Air  Force  requested 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  include  that  phase  of  development  in 
fiscal  year  1966  but  the  proposal  was 
rejected.  In  a  reclama  the  Air  Force 
made  a  strong  plea  for  $7  million  which 
would  allow  them  the  option  of  initiating 
that  development  phase  during  the  com- 
ing year  if  the  prerequisite  phase  is 
completely  successful. 

This  too  was  denied  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Mr.  Chairman,  $7  million  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  an  option  that 
could  save  1  year  in  the  development  of 
an  aircraft  that  all  agree  is  desirable 
and  will  be  required  in  the  early  1970's. 
That  is  why  the  committee  added  the  37 
million  to  the  Air  Force  budget  and  in- 
cluded the  restrictive  language  which 
earmarked  the  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  funds  to  be  used  only  for  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft — 
AMSA. 

Another  program  of  highest  priority 
for  which  funds  were  specifically  ear- 
marked, is  the  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory. The  requested  amount  of  $150 
miUion  was  authorized  by  the  committee 
with  the  restrictive  language  that  the 
funds  were  available  "only  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  manned  orbiting 
laboratory." 

I  have  been  asked — Why  should  this 
country  undertake  the  effort  of  develop- 
ing a  manned  orbiting  laboratoi-y  ?  Also, 
for  what  reason  should  we  endeavor  to 
employ  our  national  resources  toward  the 
objective  of  realizing  a  manned  orbiting 
laboratory?  One  of  the  most  obvious 
reasons  for  a  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
is  to  provide  an  orbiting  laboratory  in 
which  experimental  analysis  can  be  con- 
ducted under  controlled  conditions.  This 
seems  at  first  blush  to  be  rather  an  ex- 
pensive way  to  test  your  theories  and 
prove  out  system  concepts.  And  in  a 
way  it  is,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  space  laboratory  does  provide  one  basic 
condition  which  cannot  be  simulated  on 
the  ground:  zero  gravity.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  gravity  has  a  very  important 
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effect  on  the  performance  of  most  sys- 
tems and  knowledge  of  the  specific  in- 
fluence of  zero  sravity  is  vital  to  the  ac- 
curate final  design  of  space  systems. 
Thus,  man  will  be  called  upon  to  carry 
out  these  zero  gravity  e.xperiments  of 
cur  space  systems  in  the  manned  orbit- 
in?  laboratory-. 

But  what  else  can  a  manned  orbiting 
laboratory  do?  What  other  features  can 
it  provide  which  will  make  it  attractive 
as  a  manned  military  system? 

Traditionally,  the  military  have  been 
responsible  in  this  country  for  the  op- 
eration of  military  systems  and  the  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  these  systems. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  the  e.xperiments 
conducted  in  the  MOL  will  lead  to  op- 
erational systems,  capable  of  adding 
significant  improvements  to  our  defense 
arsenal.  These  operational  systems  may 
be  manned  or  unmanned.  They  may  re- 
quire man  as  a  vital  part  of  the  system 
operation,  without  his  presence  to  op- 
erate the  system  it  will  not  work.  They 
may  require  man  as  a  redundant  part 
of  the  system,  to  monitor  the  systems 
operation  and  increase  its  reliability.  Or 
it  may  even  require  man  as  a  cost  effec- 
tive element  of  an  automatic  system,  to 
reduce  the  necessity  for  redundant  elec- 
tronic components  and  to  provide  judg- 
ment not  capable  of  being  designed  into 
circuit  elements.  Then  again,  man  may 
be  necessary  for  final  assembly  of  com- 
ponents fabricated  on  earth,  disassem- 
bled and  packaged  for  efficient  boost  into 
orbit,  and  reassembled  into  operating 
condition  upon  anival  at  the  earth  or- 
bital altitude  desired. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  In  all 
of  the  above  conditions  man  is  essential 
for  maintenance  of  space  systems  de- 
signed for  long  life.  VVe  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  design  military  systems 
which  are  failure-free  for  any  extended 
period  of  time.  It  would  seem.  then,  that 
if  we  go  to  the  expense  of  putting 
sophisticated  systems  into  orbit  about 
the  earth,  we  should  have  available  tech- 
niques for  servicing  this  equipment  and 
extending  its  operational  lifetime. 

Reliability  may  be  improved  by  design- 
ing redundant  components  or  component 
parts  into  a  system  to  achieve  the  effect 
of  built-in  parts.  Two  disadvantages  of 
this  are:  First,  the  increased  cost  of  in- 
corporating such  spares;  and  second,  the 
resultant  decreased  capabilities  of  the 
system  which  are  due  to  weight  and  vol- 
ume limitations.  Redundancy  in  design 
cannot  be  u^ed  beyond  an  upper  limit  of 
system  complexity. 

Beyond  this  upper  limit,  weight  and 
volume  considerations  prevent  use  of  ad- 
ditional redundancy  without  degrading 
system  performance  below  the  desired 
level.  At  this  redundancy  limit,  the  en- 
tire system  must  be  replaced  when  It 
fails,  or  a  maintenarvce  capability  must 
be  provided  to  replace  malfunctioning 
system  components. 

With  a  skilled  satellite  technician  In 
the  MOL  vehicle,  maintenance  could  be 
l.rwidcd  on  malfunctioning  satellites. 
With  the  maintenance  vehicle  orbiting 
c;->sc  to  the  satellite,  rendezvous  could  be 
effected.  After  the  MOL  vehicle  docks 
at  the  satellite,  the  technician  could  step 
into  space  and  make  the  required  check- 


out of  the  satellite,  switching  or  replac- 
ing parts  and  components  as  necessary 
to  accomplish  a  "fix"  before  retorning  to 
the  MOL  vehicle.  Before  separating 
from  the  satellite,  the  MOL  could  render 
side  benefits  by  returning  the  satellite  to 
its  programed  velocity  if  there  had  been 
any  slowdown  in  its  orbital  velocity  and 
by  correcting  any  attitude  changes  rela- 
tive to  the  earth,  tlius  eliminating  the 
cost  of  launching  an  eventual  replace- 
ment satellite.  MOL  could  then  go  on 
to  perform  additional  maintenance  func- 
tions on  other  satellites  in  the  system  or 
continue  with  the  analysis  of  the  labora- 
tory experiments  or  space  system  opera- 
tions. 

Thus  with  MOL.  the  nation  would  have 
the  capability  to  extend  its  mllitaiy 
strength  to  space — to  perform  research 
of  new  military  systems  or  maintain  and 
operate  existing  ones. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  discuss  briefly 
one  more  program  only,  the  Poseidon 
Missile  System,  under  development  by 
the  Na\7.  This  missile  will  follow  the 
Polaris  A-3  and  will  further  enhance  our 
ability  to  counter  possible  antimissile 
defeiise  systems  in  the  1970  era. 

This  new  missile  will  incorporate  im- 
proved accuracy  and  larger  payload  as 
compared  with  the  Polaris  A-3.  Its 
larger  payload  will  permit  it  to  carry  a 
much  greater  weight  of  penetration  aids. 
and  thereby  to  penetrate  heavily  de- 
fended targets.  Alternatively,  it  could 
be  used  to  attack  a  hardened  point  target 
with  greater  accuracy  and  a  heavier  war- 
head. With  the  retrofit  of  a  portion  of 
tho  Polaris  fleet  with  the  Poseidon  mis- 
sile, the  "kill"  capability  of  the  sub- 
marine force  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Despite  the  increase  in  size.  1'2  feet 
in  diameter  and  3  feet  in  length,  the 
Poseidon  missiles  will  fit  into  the  same 
missile  tubes  that  carry  Polaris.  Only  a 
minor  and  relatively  inexpensive  modifi- 
cation to  the  missile  tubes  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  increased  capabilities  of  the  Po- 
seidon plus  the  inserent  survivability  of 
the  nuclear-powered  submarine  give 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  system  will  continue  to 
be  a  reliable  and  credible  deterrent  force 
for  this  country  in  the  years  ahead. 

Poseidon  then,  is  aptly  named. 
Poseidon  was  the  god  of  the  sea  in  Greek 
mythology.  He  was  known  as  the  earth 
shaker  because  of  his  ability  to  cause 
earthquakes  far  inland — but  he  was  also 
the  "preserver."  since  he  could  send  calm 
seas. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
assure  you  that  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill  will,  in  my  opinion,  continue  the 
necessary  efforts  to  provide  advance 
technology  which  will  lead  to  the  required 
weapons  systems  of  tommorrow. 

I  ask  the  Committee  to  support  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  IchordI. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  bill,  the  finst 
major  bill  to  come  out  under  the  capable 
and    distinguished    leadership    of    the 


chaiiTOan  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7657  and  strongly  urge  its  immediate  pas- 
sage. As  a  member  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ai-med  Services  I  can  assure  you  that 
each  title  and  section  of  this  bill  was 
seriously  investigated  and  studied.  The 
needs  of  the  Nation  were  carefully  re- 
searched and  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mittee under  the  able  direction  of  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mendell  Rivers. 
of  South  Carolina,  and  this  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  House  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Armed  Scniccs  Committee. 

The  responsibility  given  this  body  by 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  indeed 
a  grave  one.  The  duty  of  maintaining 
the  strongest  military  system  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  man  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  vital  of  the  thousands  of  problems 
on  which  we  act  each  year.  With  each 
passing  day  we  come  to  realize  that  the 
very  sui-vival  of  freemen  throughout  the 
world  depends  greatly  on  what  we  do 
here  in  this  Chamber  on  the  issue  of  na- 
tional defense.  Considering  the  current 
E>ominican  situation,  the  rising  pressure 
in  Vietnam,  the  constant  tension  of  Cuba 
and  Berlin,  and  the  scores  of  brush  fire 
wars  happening  all  over  the  globe,  our 
national  security  depends  on  our  would- 
be  opponent's  conviction  that  it  would  be 
suicide  to  threaten  America  with  armed 
aggression.  This  appropriation  will  en- 
able our  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force  to  be  even  better  prepared  for 
massive  retaliation  in  the  event  of  nu- 
clear attack  as  well  as  being  on  guard  for 
smaller  wars  of  a  more  conventional 
nature. 

The  question  before  this  body  phrased 
simply  is.  Are  we  maintaining  the  force 
structure  necessai-y  to  support  our  for- 
eign policy  and  to  deter  war  and  are  we 
doing  it  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
American  people? 

Now  that  the  power  of  the  United 
States  is  without  peer  and  our  retaliatoi-y 
capabilities  render  it  sheer  Insanity  for 
any  nation  to  challenge  us  with  nuclear 
attack  we  can  turn  and  have  turned  to 
stabilization  and  reduction  in  defense 
spending.  H.R.  7657  evidences  this  sta- 
bilization and  reduction.  In  fiscal  1964, 
the  defense  budget  of  $51.2  billion  hit  an 
all  time  high.  The  proposal  for  next  fis- 
cal year  represents  a  $2.2  billion  reduc- 
tion in  spending  from  that  high.  The 
savings  represent  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  the  administration's  policy  of  cost 
reduction  and  economy  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  basically  two  areas  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  bill,  nuclear  war  preven- 
tion and  readiness  and  conventional  war 
capabilities.  In  the  area  of  nuclear  war 
prevention  and  readiness  for  massive  re- 
taliation there  are  two  things  to  contem- 
plate, strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces.  On  the  matter  of  strategic  of- 
fensive force  I  quote  our  very  able  and 
effective  Secretary  of  Defense: 

I  believe  It  is  clear  that  only  a  portion  of 
our  total  programed  ICBM  and  Polaris  force 
and  none  of  the  strategic  bombers  would  be 
required  to  inflict  on  an  aggressor  unaccept- 
ably  high  levels  of  destruction.  The  remain- 
ing elements  of  the  strategic  offensive  forces 
are  being  procured  because  It  Is  believed  they. 
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along  with  air  defense  forces,  will  limit  dam- 
age in  the  event  deterrence  falls. 

This  of  course  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  manned  aircraft  is  obsolete  as  an 
effective  deterrent.     In  fact.  H.R.  7657 
authorizes  procurement  of  over  2,250  new 
aircraft  along  with  over  38,000  new  mis- 
sies.   Although  funds  are  authorized  for 
assured    destruction    missiles    such    as 
ICBM  and  Polaris,  the  great  majority  of 
the  missile  appropriation  will  be  used  for 
the  damage  limiting  type  such  as  Terrier, 
Sidewinder,  Hawk,  and  Shrike.    In  the 
area  of  missile  development  we  are  mak- 
ing further  strides.    The  Poseidon  proj- 
ect    an    improved    undersea-to-surface 
ballistic  missile  program,  will  be  eight 
times  as  effective  as  the  latest  Polaris. 
It  will  be  twice  as  accurate  and  deliver 
double  the  payload.    A  general  integra- 
tion of  Poseidon  and  Polaris  will  take 
place  on  board  our  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines within  the  next  few  years. 

Among  the  authorized  aircraft  are  the 
Intruder,  a  versatile  craft  effective  for 
either  nuclear  or  conventional  use.  It 
could  also  be  used  for  close  troop  sup- 
port: the  SR-71  reconnaissance:  the  new 
F-4E  which  Increases  both  our  air-to- 
ground  and  air-to-air  capabilities;  and 
several  varieties  of  helicopters  which  can 
be  effected  for  troop  movement  and  mis- 
sile site  support  among  other  uses.  With 
our  present  aircraft  and  missile  systems, 
and  the  new  systems  authorized  by  this 
act.  America  will  continue  to  have  the 
mightiest  war  deterrent  in  history. 

This  bill  authorizes  further  progress  in 
the  fields  of  antiaircraft  defenses,  anti- 
ballistic-missile  defenses,  and  antlsatel- 
llte  defenses.  Various  warning  and  con- 
trol systems  will  be  improved,  manned 
Interceptor  aircraft  supply  will  be  in- 
creased, and  interceptor  missiles  will  be 
further  stockpiled.  This  phase  of  the 
program  is  designed  to  make  the  assured 
destructibility  weapons  of  the  enemy 
less  effective,  thereby  making  attack 
more  and  more  undesirable. 

In  the  area  of  civil  defense  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense were  a  bit  disappointing.  Fallout 
shelter  construction  was  said  to  be  a  top- 
priority  item  yet  no  funds  w'ere  specif- 
ically requested  for  this  purpose.  Being 
a  strong  supporter  of  shelter  increase 
myself,  I  hope  the  Department  sees  fit  to 
begin  an  intensive  construction  program 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  constant  danger  and  present 
reality  of  limited  conventional  war  makes 
it  necessary  to  make  further  advance- 
ments in  troop  movement  capabilities 
and  ground  weapon  production.  The 
bill  authorizes  procurement  of  such 
weaponry  as  the  M-60,  Shillelagh,  a  sur- 
face-to-surface lightwelglit  guided  mis- 
sile used  in  close-in  troop  support;  the 
Redeye  a  portable  bazooka -type  weapon 
iLsed  against  low  flying  aircraft;  the  M- 
60A1  combat  tank;  the  M-109  howitzer 
and  many  other  ground  weapons.  In- 
creased production  in  this  area  may  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  limited  war.  We  must 
remember  that  no  one  ever  starts  a  fight 
they  are  positive  they  will  lose. 

Naval  advancements  are  vital  to  both 

nuclear   and   conventional    capabilities. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  construction 

of  62  new  ships  and  the  conversion  of  12 
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others.  The  addition  of  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered frigate  to  the  fleet  will  put  tis  a 
step  closer  to  the  dream  of  an  all-nu- 
clear-powered task  force.  Many  ships 
utilized  in  troop  movement  will  also  be 
authorized.  An  amphibious  force  flag- 
ship, an  attack  cargo  ship,  an  amphibious 
transport  dock  are  but  a  few  of  the  pro- 
posed ships  that  will  give  the  Navy  a 
more  powerful  and  effective  means  of 
troop  landing  and  support. 

There  are  many  more  technical  aspects 
of  the  bill  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  but  in  the  interests  of  time  and 
to  effect  a  more  hasty  passage  of  this 
vital  legislation  I  will  now  conclude  my 
remarks.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  fore- 
fgolng,  this  procurement  legislation  does 
in  fact  increase  our  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional capabilities.  It  accomplishes  this 
feat  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  That  is 
all  we  can  possibly  ask.  I  am  sure  that 
the  House  will  approve  this  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon], 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  am  sei-ving  my  fifth  term  in 
the  House,  I  am  serving  my  first  term 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  As 
many  of  you  know,  former  colleagues, 
Carl  Durham  and  Paul  Kitchln,  repre- 
sented North  Carolina  on  this  committee. 
The  press  often  refers  to  it  as  the  power- 
ful Armed  Services  Committee  and  after 
the  hearings  which  resulted  in  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today,  I  can  under- 
stand their  meaning. 

But,  I  will  say  that  it  is  powerful  in 
what  it  does  rather  than  what  it  is.  It 
is  most  impressive  for  a  new  member  of 
the  committee  to  sit  through  weeks  of 
hearings  covering  matters  which  are  the 
very  heart  and  lifeblood  of  our  country's 
military  posture. 

One  cannot  escape  feeling  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  as  his  realization 
grows  of  what  is  involved  in  the  consid- 
eration of  a  bill  of  this  kind.  It  is  no 
time  for  partisanship,  it  is  no  time  for 
irresponsibility.  I  speak  for  myself  when 
I  say  this,  and  I  feel  that  I  speak  for  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  too. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  within  my 
district  both  Fort  Bragg  and  Pope  Air 
Force  Base — installations  with  which  I 
have  maintained  a  close  association  for 
many  years.  A  number  of  the  command- 
ing officers  and  the  staffs  of  these  in- 
stallations have  been  my  friends  in  both 
a  personal  and  a  professional  way. 
Many  enlisted  men  at  these  Installations 
have  shared  their  problems  with  me. 

I  do  not  have  anj-thing  approximating 
a  total  comprehension  of  every  matter 
in  this  $15  biUion  bill  before  us  today. 
There  are  few  who  could  so  contend.  I 
believe  it  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  combined  experience  of  the  commit- 
tee, particularly  the  senior  members  who 
have  been  doing  this  same  thing  year 
after  year,  does  provide  a  solid  basis  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  two  major  sec- 
tions— procmement  and  research  and 
development.  The  procurement  total  is, 
in  rounded  figures,  $8.8  billion  and  the 
research  and  development  portion  is  $6.4 
bilUon. 


I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  procurement,  and  I  would  like  to 
direct  your  attention  to  a  single  procure- 
ment item — the  C-141  aircraft. 

The  C-141  is  such  a  tremendous  ad- 
vance in  our  aircraft  capability  that  I 
think  it  imperative  that  those  interested 
in  military  matters  have  a  real  under- 
standing of  its  capabilities.  I  say  this 
because  it  is  possible  and  even  probable 
that  the  carrying  capacity  and  the  speed 
of  these  planes  can,  sometime  in  the 
future — perhaps  the  vei-y  near  future — 
make  the  difference  between  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  or  the  kind  of  action 
which  will  prevent  such  an  outbreak.  If 
we  are  there  in  time  and  with  enough, 
we  may  well  tip  the  balance  in  our  inter- 
est. It  has  happened  before  and  it  can 
happened  again. 
Let  me  describe  the  C-141  to  you. 
The  C-141  is  built  by  the  Lockheed- 
Georgia  Co.  and  is  the  Air  Force's 
newest  all-jet  cargo  aircraft.  The  cur- 
rent contract  calls  for  132  of  these  air- 
planes. It  is  capable  of  transporting 
154  troops  or  a  combination  of  men  and 
supplies  across  the  ocean,  nonstop,  at 
more  than  500  miles  per  hour. 

Its  145-foot  fuselage  will  accommodate 
a  70, 000 -pound  payload.  The  clamshell 
rear  doors  can  be  opened  in  flight  for 
dropping  paratroopers  and  equipment 
and  can  be  opened  on  the  ground  for 
rapid  mechanized  loading  and  unloading. 
It  takes  off  at  a  gross  weight  of  316,000 
pounds  with  the  shortest  takeoff  and 
landing  distances  of  any  jet  transport. 
It  can  utilize  1,850  airports  around  the 
world. 

We  will  get  64  C-141  "s  in  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service  during  this  current 
year.  '' 

And  while  talking  about  the  Milltai-y 
Air  Transport  Service,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  sec- 
tion 306  which — we  hope — will  change 
the  name  of  this  great  organization  to 
the  Military  Airlift  "Command."  Its 
importance  warrants  the  new  name  of 
Military  Airlift  Command — a  designation 
of  dignity  and  truly  descriptive  of  this 
great  military  aim. 

The  C-141  is  a  matter  of  personal,  as 
well  as  overall  defense  interest.  When 
the  airborne  division  at  Fort  Bragg 
moves,  it  may  well  move  in  the  future  in 
some  of  the  very  planes  for  which  we  are 
asking  authorization  today. 

I  would  now  like  to  go  to  another  mat- 
ter which  is  of  special  interest  to  me, 
and  I  know  of  interest  to  many  of  you. 
And  that  is  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  Special  Warfare  located  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.  I  will  readily  concede  that 
this  does  not  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  bill  we  have  before  xis  but  ulti- 
mately why  do  we  procure  weapons  and 
other  material  but  for  the  men  to  use 
them.  And  it  is  men— very  unusual 
men — that  are  the  product  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Special  Warfare 
at  Fort  Bragg. 

The  center  did  not  start  at  Bragg,  it 
started  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans..  many  years 
ago;  but  its  predecessor  schools  and  or- 
ganizations have  been  at  Fort  Bragg 
since  1952  and  about  4  years  ago.  its 
name  was  changed  in  order  to  describe 
It  in  a  functional  fashion.    At  that  time 
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it  was  named  the  Special  Warfare  Cen- 
ter. 

Very  briefly  its  function  is  to  train  in 
the  three  basic  fields  of  special  warfare: 
counterinsurgency.  unconventional  war- 
fare, and  psychological  operations.  This 
is  the  school  that  has  as  the  symbol  of 
graduation,  the  beret,  a  piece  of  head- 
gear that  is  worn  with  pride. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  observe  the 
Special  Warfare  Center  personnel  dur- 
ing their  training  exercises  and  demon- 
strations of  special  skills.  These  men 
perform  some  of  the  most  important 
ser\-ices  of  any  part  of  our  military 
forces.  They  speak  at  least  two  lan- 
guages and  some  of  them  three  or  four. 
They  can  take  apait  and  put  together 
weapons  which  were  captured  or  other- 
wise obtained  from  other  coimtries. 
They  can  take  household  materials  and 
make  an  explosive  charge  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  minutes.  Each  unit  has  one  or 
two  people  trained  in  medicine. 

So  here  we  have  perhaps  the  most 
highly  trained,  most  versatile  group  of 
military  people  in  the  world — the  men 
with  the  berets. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question 
with  respect  to  these  highly  skilled  and 
especially  selected  volunteers.  Are  they 
being  used  today  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be?  I  will  say  first  that  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  will  also  say  that  I 
have  some  serious  doubts  that  they  are. 
I  have  a  real  fear  that  if  we  look  closely 
we  may  find  a  foreign  weapons  specialist 
as  a  jeep  driver — a  multilingual  explosive 
man  on  static  guard  duty.  Special 
Forces  personnel  should  not  perform 
duties  unrelated  to  their  mission — as 
some  of  them  are  reponedly  now  being 
used  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  heard  from  time  to  time 
about  waste  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— waste  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  shameful  thing,  indeed,  if 
the  same  accusation  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  men  in  the  berets. 

With  the  S8.8  billion  procurement 
measure  we  recommend  today.  I  trust 
there  will  be  a  guarantee  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  our  Special  Forces  and 
aU  personnel  units  will  be  as  properly 
utilized  as  they  are  equipped. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  fMr.  Randall!. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  of  the  13  new  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  the  chair- 
man spoke  about.  Service  on  this  com- 
mittee over  the  past  4  months  has  been 
most  interesting.  I  am  grateful  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee nominated  me  for  this  assign- 
ment. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  this  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  former  dean  of  the  House, 
but  I  do  know  from  personal  experience 
of  the  last  4  rronths  that  the  man  who 


chairs  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
today  has  learned  well  the  best  tradi- 
tions which  embody  the  wisdom  of  the 
former  Member  from  Georgia.  Indeed, 
if  I  may  make  reference  to  the  naval 
background  of  our  former  chairman.  I 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  think  of  ways 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  could  run  a  tighter  ship  than 
he  does  each  day  the  committee  meets. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  committee  not 
only  has  conducted  its  business  with 
dispatch,  but  it  has  also  taken  definite 
steps  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  its 
proper  authority  over  the  military  affairs 
of  this  counti-j'- 

I  want  to  congratulate  and  compli- 
ment the  beloved  chairman  of  oui"  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  for  the  mamier  in 
which  he  has  taken  the  reins  of  leader- 
ship and  imparted  a  new  sense  of  direc- 
tion to  the  committee's  activities. 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  me.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  chairman  has  sought  to  assert  and 
exercise  congressional  prerogatives  in 
military  affairs  under  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  for  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
these  efforts  will  set  the  tone  for  all  of 
the  military  authorization  bills  which 
this  House  will  have  occasion  to  vote  on 
in  the  coming  months  and  years. 

When  the  administration  originally 
transmitted  its  requests  to  Congress  for 
authorizations  related  to  research  and 
development  and  to  hardware  procure- 
ment, there  seemed  to  be  an  expectation 
among  those  who  direct  work  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  approve  the  authorization  with 
a  minimum  of  discussion  and  with  a  min- 
imum of  change.  For  some  reason  the 
civilian  officials  downtown  and  the  mili- 
tary officials  in  Virginia  assumed  that 
the  committee  would  be  satisfied  to  con- 
duct a  series  of  meetings,  behind  closed 
doors,  to  learn  a  few  broad  details  of 
current  planning,  and  then  to  report  du- 
tifully without  delay  or  modification  tne 
authorization  drafted  for  us. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  from  the 
very  start  the  committee  has  done  its 
best  to  shatter  such  false  expectations. 
Our  chairman  takes  quite  seriously  the 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  which 
grant  to  the  Congress  powers  over  the 
Armed  Forces  which  are  coordinate  with 
those  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He 
recognizes  that  under  the  Constitution 
the  President  possesses  certain  authority 
with  which  the  Congress  properly  should 
not  interfere.  But  by  the  same  token, 
he  considers  it  of  primary  importance 
that  the  executive  branch  recognize 
anew  the  integrity  and  significance  of 
explicit  powers  and  authority  given  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution,  first,  "to 
raise  and  support  armies";  second,  "to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy";  and 
third,  "to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces."  Proper  exercise  by  the  Congress 
of  these  constitutional  prerogatives  Is 
central  and.  may  I  add.  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  correct  militai-y  posture,  for 
these  powers  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
structure  of  democratic  constitutional 
government. 

I  know  the  full  committee  and  the 
House  of   Representatives   as  a   whole 


share  our  chairman's  insistent  belief 
that  the  President  cannot  and  should  not 
evade  any  legislative  regulations  which 
the  Congress  might  promulgate  pursu- 
ant to  its  constitutional  authority. 

Let  no  one  interpret  those  sections  in 
the  committee  report  relating  to  these 
constitutional  questions  as  an  exercise  in 
historical  exegesis.  They  are  something 
far  more  than  tliat.  They  constitute  a 
statement  of  fact  about  the  proper  au- 
thority granted  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  an  affirmation  of  our  resolve 
to  maintain  both  the  spirit  and  tl>e  let- 
ter of  those  provisions.  They  are  a  state- 
ment of  the  operational  philosophy  that 
will  guide  the  committee  in  its  actions 
over  the  coming  months  and  years. 

Because  this  constitutional  issue  is  of 
such  fundamental  importance,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  read  into  the  Record  today 
excerpts  from  several  statements  by  sen- 
ior members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, previously  quoted  by  our  chair- 
man in  his  report  on  this  bill.  I  now 
quote  from  a  statement  which  appears 
in  the  committee  report  at  page  3 : 

(The  committee]  will  reaffirm,  not  in  a 
perfunctory  way  but  in  a  very  militant  wav. 
those  principles  and  provisions  of  our  great 
Constitution  which  place  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  responsibility  o: 
providing  for  the  common  defense  and  the 
armed  services  of  this  Nation. 

And  here  is  another  statement  in  the 
report  that  it  seems  to  me  is  noteworthy: 

I  hope  in  the  months  to  come  this  com- 
mittee will  have  the  opporttinity  to  prove  to 
this  Nation  that  we  will  discharge  our  re- 
spMDnslbility  as  written  in  the  Constitution 
and  that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  is 
not  the  creature  of  an  agency  or  a  depart- 
ment, but  that  department  is  our  creature 
and  it  is  ours  to  direct  and  guide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  exemplary 
statements  of  our  position  with  which 
virtually  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee is  in  full  and  unqualified  agreement. 
Anyone  who  would  understand  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  be  well  advised  to  keep  statements 
such  as  these  firmly  in  mind  at  all  times. 
I  think  it  can  be  accurately  asserted  that 
they  are  not  just  empty  gestures.  They 
have  already  been  used — and  they  will  be 
used  again — as  guides  to  committee 
action. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son!. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I,  too.  join  those  who  have 
commended  our  great  chairman  for  the 
outstanding  job  he  has  done.  Also  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachu.setts  [Mi-.  Bates!,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
fnittee  as  well  as  the  outstanding  and 
able  staff  who  helped  develop  this  fine 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  can  say 
that  I  have  never  before  had  a  more  re- 
warding experience  than  the  hearings 
which  have  just  been  concluded  on  H.R. 
7657. 

Of  course,  in  a  very  true  sense  I  en- 
tered into  a  world  which  had  heretofore 
been  quite  foreign  to  me.    My  knowl- 
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edge  of  modem  weapons  systems  was  re- 
stricted to  that  gained  from  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Although  I  am  sure  that  my  interest 
will  spread  as  my  infonnation  increases. 
I  will  say  that  I  did  pay  particular  atten- 
tion and  was  unusually  interested  in  the 
ballistic  missile  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

And  I  not  only  paid  close  attention  to 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  also  have  extended  my  read- 
ing in  order  that  I  might  familiarize  my- 
self somewhat  more  in  this  important 
field.     The  one  big  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  is  that  tremendously  rapid  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years  in  missile  capability  and  reliability. 
During  fiscal  year  1965,  the  remaining 
first    generation    missiles,    namely    the 
Atlas  and  Titan  I,  are  being  phased  out 
of  the  program.    The  Air  Force's  Titan 
II,    utilizing    a    storable    noncryogenic 
pr'opellant  and  containing  an  all-inertial 
guidance  system  as  compared  to  a  radio 
guidance  system  in  Titan  I.  continues  to 
be  procured.    The  Titan  II  will  carry  the 
largest  payload  of  all  our  ICBM's.    The 
launch  control  complex  of  the  Titan  II 
has  a  greatly  increased  hardness  over 
the   Titan    I    and    reacts   much    more 
rapidly.    Tlie  Titan  II  operational  force 
is  deployed  at  three  locations,  covering 
the  Southwest  area  of  the  United  States. 
These    are    Davis-Monthan    Air    Force 
Base,  Ariz.;  McConnell  Air  Force  Base. 
Kans.;  and  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base. 
Ark. 

The  procurement  of  Minuteman  II 
peaks  in  dollar  requirements  in  fiscal 
year  1965.  but  the  quantity  of  missiles 
produced  is  relatively  level  from  fiscal 
year  1965  through  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
Minuteman  n  missile  system  will  eventu- 
ally replace  Minuteman  I  missiles  as 
launching  sites  are  modified  to  accept  the 
improved  version.  The  newer  model  will 
carry  a  greatly  improved  warhead,  will 
employ  multiple  target  capability,  and 
will  have  increased  range  and  surviv- 
ability, as  well  as  many  other  improve- 
ments which  will  make  it  a  far  more  ef- 
fective weapon  than  Minuteman  I.  The 
Minuteman  II  force,  when  completely 
operational,  will  be  deployed,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  at  five  locations  covering  the 
north  central  area  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base. 
Mont.;  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  S.  Dak.; 
Minot  and  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Bases, 
N.  Dak.;  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Mo.; 
and  P.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyo. 
Continued  research  and  development  ef- 
fort is  currently  in  process  to  further 
improve  the  accuracy,  survivability,  and 
penetration  capability  of  the  Minute- 
man  II. 

Tlie  other  missile  programs — guided 
air  rockets,  guided  air  missiles  and 
drones — while  obviously  not  as  power- 
ful or  as  well  known  as  ballistic  missiles, 
nevertheless  play  a  sui-prisingly  vital — 
surprising  at  least  to  me — role  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Air  Force.  In  past 
years,  the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
procurement  of  air-to-ground  guided 
missiles,  radar-seeking  air-to-ground 
missiles,  air-to-air  missiles  of  various 
types,  and  drones  which  have  been  uti- 
lized to  test,  train,  and  improve  the  oper- 


ational forces  of  the  Air  Force,  primarily 
in  fighter  category. 

The  inventory  levels  of  these  systems, 
for  the  most  part,  appear  from  my  study 
to  be  adequate  to  support  operational 
plans  of  the  Air  Force.  This  position  is 
reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  budget, 
which  provides  for  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  the  Shrike  air-to-groimd  mis- 
sile; procurement  of  inert  center  sections 
to  convert  available  Bullpup  air-to- 
ground  guided  missiles  into  an  economi- 
cal training  vehicle;  and  production  of 
the  Firebee  drone  which  simulates  infra- 
red and  radar  characteristics  of  real  tar- 
gets. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  Congress 
will  review  requirements  through  the 
next  few  years  that  will  continue  to  en- 
hance the  striking  power  of  our  strategic 
and  tactical  forces.  A  continuing  devel- 
opmental process  is  in  being  in  the  Air 
Force  to  replace  acting  weapons  and  to 
insure  the  availability  of  the  most  mod- 
ern weapons  which  can  be  devised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  again  state  how 
gratifying  my  experience  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  been  so  far.  Al- 
though it  might  be  said  that  I  am  not  yet 
wholly  qualified  to  make  a  judgment  in 
depth  on  military  matters.  I  can  say  this 
without  any  hesitation  whatsoever:  The 
bill  was  gone  over  in  the  greatest  de- 
tail, the  witnesses  questioned  closely  and 
although  I  sometimes  felt  a  little  lost  in 
the  technical  details,  my  overall  convic- 
tion is  that  the  bill  as  it  is  before  the 
House  today  is  a  sound  one  and  com- 
mends itself  to  the  approval  of  every 
Member. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  my  old  and  dear  friend. 
We  came  to  the  Congress  together. 

What  more  could  I  say  than  to  echo 
the  glowing  tribute  paid  to  my  old  friend 
by  our  beloved  Speaker.  I  find  myself, 
happily,  in  the  position  to  agree  with 
both  the  Speaker  and  with  my  chair- 
man's highly  complimentary  response. 
Two  finer  men — two  finer  friends  I  have 
never  known. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  bill  H.R.  7657.  now 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  is  the  annual  authorization  for 
the  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces  in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  bill  is 
based  upon  the  programs  presented  to 
the  House  Anned  Services  Committee  be- 
ginning in  early  February.  Since  that 
time,  the  participation  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  the  defense  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  South  Vietnam  has  risen 
to  a  new  and  higher  level  of  activity. 
And  just  within  the  last  week,  the  United 
States  was  forced  to  send  troops  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  help  evacuate  our 
citizens  and  help  reestablish  law  and 
order  in  that  tormented  country. 

Although  the  inventories  of  weapons 
and  equipment  and  stocks  of  war  con- 
sumables now  on  hand,  funded  in  prior 
years,  and  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 


1966  budget  are  generally  ample  to  meet 
presently  forseeable  needs,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  if  these  inventories 
and  stocks  are  to  be  maintained  at  the 
desired  levels  of  readiness,  they  must 
be  replaced  when  actually  consumed  in 
military  operations.  Combat  consum- 
ables such  as  ammunition  have  been  pro- 
cured in  recent  years  at  much  higher 
rates  than  previously  in  order  to  build  up 
stocks  on  hand  suflBcient  to  enable  our 
forces  to  engage  in  combat  for  sustained 
periods  of  time  or  until  production  is 
able  to  catch  up  with  wartime  consump- 
tion. But  if  we  are  to  maintain  this 
capability,  stocks  actually  consumed  in 
combat  must  eventually  be  replaced  so 
tliat  at  all  times  we  will  have  sufficient 
supplies  and  ammunition  on  hand  to 
permit  the  planned  forces  to  engage  in 
sustained  operations  anywhere  in  the 
v.-orld. 

While  the  consumption  rate  of  combat 
supplies  and  the  attrition  of  weapons  and 
equipment  in  Vietnam  is  still  quite  small 
in  relation  to  our  inventories  on  hand 
and  deliveries  from  new  production,  the 
future  course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
marked  by  great  uncertainty.  It,  there- 
fore, behooves  this  Nation  to  hedge 
against  that  uncertainty  by  providing  in 
advance  for  future  attrition  and  combat 
consumption,  even  though  we  do  not 
know  at  this  time  how  long  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  and  the  civil  disturbance  in 
tlie  Dominican  Republic  will  last  or 
whether  they  will  increase  or  diminish  in 
scope  and  intensity.  As  President  John- 
son stated  in  his  request  for  an  emergen- 
cy fiscal  year  1965  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  S700  million  for  U.S.  military' 
operations  in  Vietnam,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  yesterday: 

The  additional  funds  •  •  •  are  needed  to 
continue  to  provide  our  forces  with  the  best 
and  most  modern  supplies  and  equipment. 
Tli?y  are  needed  to  keep  an  abundant  in- 
ventory of  ammunition  and  other  expend- 
ables. They  are  needed  to  build  facilities  to 
house  and  protect  our  men  and  supplies. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  emergency 
request.  A  separate  bill  will  be  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee later  this  week  and  discussion  of 
its  contents  might  best  be  postponed  to 
that  time.  I  would  simply  like  to  point 
out  now  that  that  bill  will  provide  for 
the  additional  needs  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  the  fiscal  year  1965  funding 
period.  Whether  additional  funds  will 
be  requii-ed  for  fiscal  year  1966  cannot 
presently  be  determined;  that  will  depend 
upon  future  events  in  Vietnam.  The  bill 
now  before  the  committee  provides  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  programs  presented 
to  the  House  Armed  Senices  Conmiittee 
by  Defense  Department  witnesses  earlier 
this  year.  But  before  I  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  that  bill,  there  are  a  few  remarks 
I  wish  to  make  about  the  character  of  the 
stmggle  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  southeast  Asia  is  at  this 
moment  the  area  in  wliich  the  free 
worlds  struggle  against  Communist  ex- 
pansion is  most  acute.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  various  capi- 
tals of  the  Communist  world  should  be 
momitlng  a  propaganda  barrage  which 
attempts  to  conceal  the  true  nature  of 
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the  war  now  raging  in  Vietnam.  What  is 
surprising  is  that  such  propaganda  has 
actually  succeeded  in  convincing  some, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  that  what  we 
see  in  South  Vietnam  is  merely  a  local 
rebellion  by  a  discontented  populace. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  represents,  not 
an  indigenous  rebellion,  but  a  war  di- 
rected, controlled,  and  supported  by  the 
Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi.  The  very 
organization  which  the  Communists 
claim  to  be  the  true  leader  of  the  "re- 
bellion"— the  National  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  South  Vietnam — is  itself  a 
creature  of  the  Hanoi  Communists  who 
organized  it  in  1960.  As  long  ago  as 
August  1961,  there  was  found  on  the 
body  of  a  Vietcong  soldier  in  the  central 
part  of  South  Vietnam  a  document  which 
said  in  part : 

In  implementation  of  the  Third  Congress 
of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  (the  North  Vietnam's 
Communist  Party),  the  National  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam  was  set  up 
to  unify  the  revolutionary  struggle  •  •  •. 
The  revolution  for  the  liberation  of  the  South 
would  never  succeed  If  the  party  were  not 
directing  it. 

There  is  further  evidence  in  the  unan- 
imous opposition  to  the  Vietcong  on 
the  part  of  every  South  Vietnamese 
leader  since  partition — Buddhist.  Catho- 
lic, military,  civilian.  No  matter  their 
differences;  none  has  shown  sympathy 
for  the  Vietcong.  None  has  called  this  a 
civil  war.  All  have  agreed  that  the  Viet- 
cong movement  in  South  Vietnam  is  the 
aggressive  creation  of  Hanoi,  and  subject 
to  its  direct  control. 

Finally,  as  the  most  tangible  evidence 
of  direct  Hanoi  support,  there  are  the 
men,  weapons,  and  supplies  infiltrated 
from  the  north  to  the  south.  Our  in- 
telligence agencies  calculate  the  number 
of  infiltrators  with  great  care,  keeping 
their  estimates  deliberately  conservative. 
Yet  their  figures  reveal  a  conscious, 
mounting  effort  to  destroy  South  Viet- 
nam with  a  flow  of  trained,  indoctrinated, 
hardcore  guerrilla  fighters  and  terror- 
ists— 40.000  since  1959 — and  that  total 
is  unquestionably  low. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  weapons  used  by 
these  guerrilla  terrorists — at  least  60  or 
70  percent — comes  from  outside  Com- 
munist sources.  For  example,  in  Feb- 
ruary a  ship  sunk  along  the  South  Viet- 
namese coast  contained  500,000  rounds 
of  7.62-millimeter  ammunition,  along 
with  60  weapons  of  the  same  caliber.  An- 
other 750,000  rounds  of  this  ammunition 
were  captured  in  April.  This  particular 
type  of  ammunition  is  never  used  by  the 
United  States  or  the  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  can  only  have  come  from  some 
other  source  and  was.  in  fact,  manufac- 
tured in  Communist -bloc  nations. 

t'housands  of  Communist-bloc  weap- 
ons already  have  been  captured  this  year, 
in  every  corps  area  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  an  example,  in  a  recent  major  action 
in  Chuong  Thien  Province,  Government 
forces  fought  two  units  of  Vietcong — 
the  96th  Battalion,  and  a  guard  battalion 
of  military  region  9.  In  this  encounter, 
90  percent  of  the  small  arms  and  100  per- 
cent of  the  larger  weapons  captured  by 
Government  forces  were  of  Communist- 
bloc  manufacture.    These  included:  20 


Soviet  7.62-millimeter  rifles;  52  Chinese 
Communist  7. 62 -millimeter  carbines;  4 
Chinese  Communist  RPD  7.62-milli- 
meter machineguns;  and  a  quantity  of 
Czech  arms. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  dis- 
close the  true  nature  of  the  conflict, 
proof  now  exists  that  a  combat  unit  of 
the  regular  North  Vietnamese  Army — 
the  2d  Battalion,  101st  Regiment,  of  the 
325th  Division — has  secretly  entered 
South  Vietnam  and  is  located  in  north- 
west Kontimi  Province.  There  may  also 
be  other  elements  of  this  division  in 
this  area.  There  had  been  previous  in- 
dications of  this  infiltration  from  vari- 
ous intelligence  sources.  Also,  in  an  en- 
counter on  March  29  and  30  between  the 
Government's  21st  Ranger  Battalion  and 
this  force,  it  was  clear  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  had  met  a  profes- 
sional enemy  unit — disciplined,  skilled, 
aggressive,  and  more  heavily  armed  than 
other  Vietcong  units.  This  identification 
has  now  been  confirmed  by  extensive  in- 
terrogation of  a  prisoner  taken  from  this 
regular.  North  Vietnamese  battalion. 

No  amount  of  Communist  propaganda 
can  conceal  the  fact  that  what  South 
Vietnam  now  suffers  is  not  armed  rebel- 
lion but  armed  invasion.  If  some  40,000 
armed  South  Koreans  were  to  infiltrate 
North  Korea  and  wage  a  war  directed  by 
Seoul,  would  the  Communists  call  it  a 
popular  rebellion?  They  certainly  would 
not. 

The  war  of  subversion  against  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
represents  nothing  less  than  a  clear  dem- 
onstration of  the  current  Communist 
strategy  for  overthrowing  free  govern- 
ments anywhere  in  the  world.  In  South 
Vietnam  they  are  testing  their  theory 
that,  despite  the  free  world's  over- 
whelming military  superiority,  they  can 
nevertheless,  by  covert  means,  impose 
Communist  control  by  armed  might. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  delusion  to  be- 
lieve that,  because  this  aggression  comes 
in  the  form  of  faceless  guerrillas  and 
midnight  terrorism,  it  is  somehow  not  a 
deliberate  act  of  armed  aggression  aimed 
at  conquest.  We  must  prove  the  futility 
of  this  new  strategy  in  Vietnam  once  and 
for  all — just  as  we  proved  in  Korea  that 
overt  armed  aggression  could  not  suc- 
ceed. If  we  do  not,  then  as  sure  as  night 
follows  day,  we  will  have  to  prove  it  some- 
where else.  For  aggression  feeds  on  suc- 
cess, and  its  appetite  is  boundless.  The 
alternative  is  clear.  As  the  President  has 
eloquently  said: 

This  is  the  same  battle  we  have  fought  for 
a  generation.  Wherever  we  have  stood  firm, 
aggression  has  been  halted,  peace  has  been 
restored,  and  liberty  has  been  maintained. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee ( Mr.  Leggett  I . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  authorizing  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion $2,512,173,000  for  the  repair,  alter- 
ation, conversion,  and  construction  of  our 
naval  fleet  for  1966,  one  of  the  flve  larg- 
est authorizations  we  have  ever  consid- 
ered. 

The  private  yard  share  of  this 
budget — 62  percent — was  exceeded  only 
twice  since  World  War  II. 


Some  people  talk  about  giving  the  pri- 
vate yards  who  are  struggling  for  their 
lives  35  percent  of  the  conversion,  alter- 
ation, and  repair  budget.  What  they  do 
not  say  is  that  the  private  yards  have 
had  at  least  $1*2  billion  every  single  year 
since  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion took  office — as  high  as  $2.2  billion  in 
1963  and  that  the  Navy  yards  have  bare- 
ly exceeded  $1  billion  only  twice  during 
this  administration. 

These  private  yard  spokesmen  do  not 
say  that  they  enjoyed  62  percent  of  the 
total  budget  only  1  year  before  1961,  but 
since  1961  they  only  dropped  below  the 
62-percent  figure  on  one  occasion. 

If  you  consider  only  repairs,  altera- 
tions, and  conversions  the  private  yards 
again  will  prosper  even  if  the  discretion 
of  the  Navy  Department  gives  them  only 
26  percent  of  this  class  of  work.  They 
would  receive  $221  million  as  opposed  to 
$218  million  received  under  the  current 
mandatory  35-percent  program. 

Under  the  current  program  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  the  pri- 
vate yards  would  receive  a  total  of  $1,- 
557.065,000  as  opposed  to  $955  million  by 
the  Navy. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  refer  you 
to  a  new  chart  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  comparing  the  health 
of  private  yards  and  Navy  yards  in  the 
post-Korean  period.  It  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  the  parity  between  the  two 
entities  that  existed  for  10  years  before 
1960  was  altered  to  a  two-thirds  to  one- 
third  relationship  favoring  private 
yards  in  the  post- 1960  period.  There  is 
no  reason  for  this  relationship  to  further 
deteriorate. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  shift  in 
emphasis  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  resulted  in  the  operational  merger 
between  Mare  Island  and  San  Francisco 
and  the  closing  of  Brooklyn  and  Ports- 
mouth. This  action  was  contained  in 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
last  November  19. 

In  that  order,  referred  to  as  the  Magna 
Carta  of  private  yards,  there  was  the 
following  ameliorating  appendage: 

Our  studies  show  that  on  the  basis  of  "in- 
cremental costs"  (as  contrasted  with  "total 
costs")  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  con- 
tracting certain  ship  repair  work  to  priv-'ite 
yards.  We  believe  that,  at  least  in  the  short 
run.  annual  savings  of  $10  to  $15  million 
would  be  possible  if  the  proportion  of  con- 
version, alteration  and  repair  work  In  public 
yards  was  raised  from  65  percent  to  about 
80  percent,  thereby  spreading  fixed  overhead 
costs  over  a  larger  workload.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  In  the  national  Interest  to  direct 
a  portion  of  such  work  to  the  private  yards 
In  order  to  help  maintain  a  competitive  In- 
dustrial base.  Thus,  in  the  future,  the 
scheduling  of  any  specific  year's  ship  con- 
struction and  repair  program  should  be  di- 
rected principally  to  achieving  the  most  ef- 
fective utilization  of  both  Naval  and  private 
shipyard  capacity.  To  this  end.  we  are  re- 
questing the  elimination  of  the  statutory 
"35-65"  ratio  for  the  allocation  of  ship  repair, 
alteration,  and  conversion  work  between  pri- 
vately owned  and  public  shipyards  contained 
in  section  539  of  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  for  1965. 

The  health  of  the  private  yards  was 
attested  to  last  month  in  the  shipyard 
council's  annual  report. 
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Statements  are  made  as  follows: 
Naval  ship  orders:  During  the  year  1964 
contracts  for  39  new  naval  ships,  aggregating 
194,960  displacement  tons,  were  placed  with 
private  shipyards.  In  terms  of  both  numbers 
of  ships  and  tonnage,  these  orders  represent 
n  new  postwar  high.  As  a  point  of  reference, 
during  1963  the  private  yards  received  con- 
tracts for  29  new  naval  ships  totaling  149.000 

tons. 

Naval  ship  deliveries:  A  total  of  21  naval 
ships,  aggregating  107,970  displacement  tons, 
were  delivered  last  year.  During  1963,  the 
output  was  17  ships  of  81,000  tons. 

Naval  ship  backlog:  The  volume  of  naval 
ship  construction  in  private  shipyards  showed 
a  sharp  increase  during  1964.  Whereas  on 
January  1,  1964,  a  total  of  83  ships  totaling 
450,300  displacement  tons  were  under  con- 
struction or  on  order,  this  backlog  had  grown 
to  101  naval  vessels  totaling  537,250  displace- 
ment tons  on  January  1,  1965.   •    •    • 

Merchant  ship  orderbook:  Tlie  signing  of  a 
contract  on  December  31,  1964,  covering  the 
construction  of  four  freighters  for  American 
President  Lines,  prevented  a  further  contrac- 
tion of  the  commercial  ship  orderbook.  This 
year-end  contract  enabled  the  private  yards 
to  begin  1965  with  47  ships  totaling  537,800 
gross  tons  remaining  to  be  completed.  Con- 
sequently, the  work  backlog  topped — by  a 
narrow  margin — the  45  ships  of  517,000  tons 
building  or  on  order  on  January  1,  1964. 

Employment,  hours,  and  earnings:  Data 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reveal  that  total  employment  in  the  private 
shipyard  industry  averaged  118,000  during 
1964.  Tlie  comparable  figures  for  1963  and 
1962  were  115,700  and  114,600,  respectively. 
The  foregoing  figures  cover  "all  employees." 

The  following  statistics  show  the  10- 
year  upward  trend  in  both  the  repair  and 
new  consti-uction  ai'eas — naval  and  com- 
mercial. 

Dollar  volume  of  repair  aJid  conversion  work 

performed  during  year  by  private  yards 

[Dollar  umoutil.-;  in  t hou.--an(i.-] 
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Statistics   and  pictures  speak  louder 
than  435  Members  of   Congress  trying 


to  shade  the  facts  in  the  direction  that 
best  suits  his  side  of  the  argument. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  private  yards 
have  never  been  healthier  and  the  pub- 
lic yards  since  last  November  19  have 
never  been  so  contracted. 

In  fiscal  1966  the  private  yards  will 
receive  SI. 335  billion  in  new  construc- 
tion and  the  real  clamor  over  th^  65-35 
issue  is  whether  they  will  receive  $221 
million  additionally  in  CAR  or  S294  mil- 
lion. The  real  fight,  therefore,  is  over 
$74  million  in  work,  but  more  than  that 
it  is  an  issue  of  whether  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  have  the  discretion  to  operate  their 
facilities  in  the  manner  that  they  think 
best.  Stated  another  way,  the  dollar 
argument  resolves  itself  over  whether 
we  will  mandatorily  expend  2.9  percent 
of  the  procurement  authorization  in 
Navy  or  private  yards.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  that  if  you  give  the 
Navy  Department  the  discretion  to 
handle  97  percent  of  the  budget  that 
you  would  feel  safe  in  trusting  them 
for  the  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  next  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  of  comparative  costs. 

In  the  past,  several  misleading  state- 
ments have  been  made  to  this  body  re- 
garding shipwork  in  naval  and  private 
yards.  The  facts  which  have  been  given 
today  by  my  fellow  Members  have  cov- 
ered most  of  these  areas,  but  I  would 
like  to  address  a  few  specific  statements 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time. 

Various  figures  have  been  quoted, 
showing  lower  costs  by  private  shipyards 
ranging  from  8  to  32  percent.  The  fact 
is  that  savings  do  occur  in  new  construc- 
tion work  in  private  yards  and  that  these 
savings  have  been,  on  the  average,  about 
16  percent.  A  major  factor  in  lower 
private  yard  costs  is  the  ability  of  pri- 
vate yards  to  decide  on  what  they  are 
going  to  bid.  Generally,  the  private 
yards  concentrate  on  a  given  type  of 
work  and  are  so  staffed.  The  Navy  has 
consistently  given  a  large  majority  of 
this  type  work  to  the  private  sliipbuild- 
ers.  In  the  past  2  years,  over  80  percent 
of  this  type  has  been  awarded  to  them. 
This  has  been  the  most  significant  por- 
tion of  shipwork.  because  in  every  year 
since  1953.  except  one.  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  new  construction  have  ex- 
ceeded considerably  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  conversion,  alteration,  and  re- 
pair. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  price  differen- 
tial in  conversion,  alteration,  and  repairs 
is  much  less,  if  it  exists  at  all.  The  same 
accounting  firm  which  measured  the  new 
construction  differential,  has  stated  that 
no  significant  conclusions  could  be 
reached  with  respect  to  cost  of  conver- 
sions, alterations,  and  repairs.  The  study 
showed  that,  on  an  hourly  productive  cost 
basis,  7  of  24  private  yards  studied  had 
higher  costs  than  Navy  yards.  Three 
yards  had  roughly  comparable  costs. 
The  remaining  14  yards  had  slightly 
lower  costs.  The  total  average  was  only 
slightly  lower  for  the  24  private  yards 
than  the  11  naval  shipyards.  When  the 
much  more  extensive  facilities  of  Na\'y 
yards  are  considered,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  perfectly  logical  that  costs  for 


this  type  of  work  are  comparable,  or  may 
even  be  less  imder  proper  workload  con- 
ditions in  Navy  yards. 

Turning  to  another  mistaken  impres- 
sion, after  the  inclusion  of  the  65-35  re- 
strictive proviso  in  the  fiscal  year  1963 
act,  its  supporters  claimed  Department 
of  Defense  support  because  it  was  not 
directly  attacked  by  militai-y  witnesses 
in  the  1964  and  1965  hearings.  This  cir- 
cumstance actually  stemmed  from  the 
desire  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
gather  facts  and  experience  under  the 
proviso  to  permit  a  full  and  complete 
assessment  of  its  impact.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  advised  the  chainnan  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  during 
the  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1965 
bill  that  a  determination  would  be  made 
of  the  amount  of  excess  capacity  in  the 
industry,  and  actions  taken  to  eliminate 
the  Navy  portion  of  it.  After  this,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  economy  and  fleet 
readiness  considerations  should  be  the 
basic  guidelines  for  distribution  of  ship 
constniction,  repair,  alteration,  and  con- 
version, rather  than  a  statutoiy  assign- 
ment ratio. 

With  the  completion  of  the  shipyard 
study,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
reached  a  firm  position  on  this  issue. 
The  proviso  was  omitted  in  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  President's  budget 
submission.  All  principal  DOD  witnesses 
concerned  with  this  limitation  have  sup- 
ported its  omission. 

Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  and  Senate  committees 
contained  the  following  statement: 

Our  studies  show  that,  on  the  basis  of  costs, 
there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  contracting 
certain  ship  repair  work  to  private  yards.  It 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  direct  a  portion  of  such  work  to  the  pri- 
vate yards  in  order  to  maintain  a  competi- 
tive industrial  base.  Tlius,  in  the  future,  the 
scheduling  of  any  specific  year's  ship  con- 
struction and  repair  program  should  be  di- 
rected principally  to  achieving  the  most  ef- 
fective utilization  of  both  naval  and  private 
shipyard  capacity.  To  this  end.  we  are  re- 
questing the  elimination  of  the  statutory 
35-65  ratio  for  the  allocation  of  ship  repair, 
alteration  and  conversion  work  between  pri- 
vately owned  and  public  shipyards,  contained 
in  section  539  of  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  of  1965. 

To  sum  up  my  two  points :  There  is  no 
basis  for  concluding  that  private  ship- 
yards are  cheaper  in  the  area  of  con- 
versions, alterations,  and  repair,  and  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
clear  that  no  restrictions,  the  65-35  pro- 
viso or  ofherwise,  should  be  placed  on 
the  scheduling  of  this  type  of  work. 

Tlierefore,  I  stand  in  favor  of  section 
303,  which  prevents  any  restrictions  in 
such  assignment.  ^ 

As  an  additional  consideration,  tiie 
Secretary  of  Defense  stated  in  the  order 
of  November  19  referred  to  as  foUovNs: 

(b)  In  respect  to  conversion,  alter.ition 
and  repair  (CAR)  work,  the  studies  show 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  cheaper  for  EKDD 
to  perform  such  work  inhouse.  Tli~s  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  naval  shipyards 
which  must  be  maintained  for  strategic  and 
operational  reasons  have  a  high  fixed  over- 
head cost  which  continues  regardless  of 
workload  assigned.  Hence,  if  the  volume  of 
CAR  work  performed  in  the  naval  shipyards 
were  increased  from  the  present   level  cf  65 
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percent  to  the  former  level  of  about  80  per- 
cent, it  Is  believed  the  overall  savings  to 
DOD.  as  least  In  the  short  run.  would  be  $10 
to  315  DiUUon  annually. 

Another  factor  that  affect  costs  was 
test  fled  to  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Secretary 
Nitze  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. He  stated  that  the  prime  prob- 
lem facing  the  service  today  was  the  $200 
million  lost  every  year  by  the  failure  of 
qii"!l:ficd  personnel  to  reenlist. 

He  attributed  the  loss  to  first,  unsatis- 
factory homeporting  and  leave  with  fam- 
ilies; second,  unsatisfactoi-y  pay;  third, 
unsatisfactorj'  recognition:  and,  fourth, 
unsatisfactoiy  housing. 

By  failure  to  recognize  the  need  for 
sailors  to  be  with  their  families — the  hu- 
man element — and  by  repairing  ships 
helter  skelter  throughout  the  country, 
we  are  compounding  catastrophically  our 
costs  of  production  without  knowing  it. 
In  the  order  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense 
above  referred  to.  he  stated  the  following 
on  homeporting: 

(e)  Homiporting:  Proximity  of  overhaul 
yards  to  homeporis  was  another  important 
factor  considered  by  the  Board.  Statistics 
drawn  from  questionnaires  circulated  to 
shipboard  personnel  conflrmed  that  over- 
hauls at  substantial  distances  from  home- 
ports  adversely  affect  morale  and  reenlist- 
ment  rates.  Not  orUy  was  It  felt  that  home- 
porting  of  Navy  ships  should  be  given  con- 
sideration in  determining  which  naval  ship- 
yards sho\ild  remain  In  operation,  but  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to-  this  factor 
in  selecting  private  yards  to  perform  conver- 
sion, alteration,  and  repair  contracts. 

In  this  respect  the  Navy  has  recently 
stated: 

Overhaul  location:  Fleet  commanders  have 
£tres3ed  the  importance  of  increasing  the 
number  of  overhauls  which  can  be  conducted 
In  homeports.  This  Is  a  problem  involving 
both  private  and  naval  shipyards.  In  fiscal 
year  1963,  for  example.  129  of  379  ships  were 
overhauled  more  than  50  miles  from  home- 
port.  Also,  when  a  ship  is  assigned  to  a  pri- 
vate shipyard  the  ship's  company  usually 
doesn't  know  where  the  ship  is  to  be  over- 
hauled until  14  days  before  sUirt  of  over- 
haul. The  ship  may  even  be  assigned  to  a 
different  naval  district,  and  with  split  bids 
for  drvdock  work,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  drvdock  and  topside  work  done  in  sepa- 
rate ports  and  sometimes  different  districts. 
The  Navy  needs  the  flexibility  denied  it  by 
the  65-35  proviso  in  order  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  these  problems. 

There  are.  in  addition,  other  factors 
to  be  considered  If  we  are  going  to 
strait  jacket  the  Navy  In  the  administra- 
tion of  its  missions. 

Workload  balance:  Before  the  65-35 
requirement  was  imposed,  there  was  con- 
siderable flexibihty  to  balance  work  and 
capability  in  the  short  range  and  adjust 
employment  levels  as  required  by  long- 
range  trends.  The  65-35  requirement 
has  eliminated  this  much-needed  flexi- 
bility. This  is  particularly  trouble.some 
when  there  are  certain  ships  which  in- 
volve large  dollar  amounts  and  which 
should  logically  be  assigned  to  one  par- 
ticular shipyard.  Overhaul  of  Enter- 
prise is  an  example  of  a  ship  which 
.should  go  private — to  Newport  News. 
Conversion  of  Midway  in  fiscal  year  1966 
should  logically  be  assigned  to  a  naval 
shipyard  on  the  west  coast.  Similarly, 
certain  of  the  SSN's  and  the  SSBNs 
must  be  assigned  to  a  particular  private 


shipyard  for  the  initial  overhaul.  Flexi- 
bility is  needed  to  handle  these  special 
problems. 

Competition:  As  long  as  the  commer- 
cial workload  in  an  area  is  relatively 
low,  competition  for  work  is  reflected  in 
reasonably  low  repair  bids.  The  ship 
repair  market  is.  however,  subject  to  the 
normal  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
Thus,  when  shipyards  in  an  area  gen- 
erally have  a  heavy  workload,  they  raise 
their  bid  prices.  With  freedom  to  allo- 
cate work  to  naval  shipyards,  the  Navy 
has  a  lever  to  keep  bids  reasonable  by 
potential  of  total  rejection  without  re- 
sorting to  moving  its  ships  many  miles 
away. 

Of  the  approximately  250  holders  of 
master  ship  repair  contracts,  the  vast 
majoi-ity  are  repair  yards  only.  Many 
have  no  diTdocking  cnpabili.ies  under 
their  own  control  and  they  noraially  de- 
pend on  work  obtained  through  split  bid- 
ding. These  yards  typically  have  mar- 
ginal industrial  facilities,  a  small  nucleus 
force,  and  they  hire  and  fire  most  of 
their  workmen  as  workload  demands.  In 
many  cases  the  repair  yard  operates  fun- 
damentally as  a  general  conti-actor,  sub- 
contractnig  substantial  portions  of  each 
overhaul. 

Deficiencies  fall  into  two  categories: 
lack  of  skilled  personnel,  equipment,  and 
facilities  for  accomplishing  repairs  in  an 
effective  and  timely  manner;  and  in- 
ability to  provide  special  sei-vices  to  fleet 
units  noi-mally  provided  by  the  naval 
shipyard  or  the  base  complex  of  which  it 
is  a  part. 

Private  repair  shipyards  do  not  have 
the  skilled  personnel  necessary  to  com- 
plete overhauls  of  many  of  today's  mod- 
em ship  systems.  Lack  of  in-house  ca- 
pability leads  to  split  bid  and  farm  out 
of  work  with  the  attendant  difficulties 
of  planning,  scheduling,  and  inspection. 
Lack  of  adequate  design  and  engineering 
personnel  leads  to  delays  in  analysis  of 
engineering  pi-oblems.  The  result  is  that 
naval  ships  at  private  repair  shipyards 
are  frequently  completed  late  and  with 
less  than  satisfactoi-y  quality.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  is  indicative  of  recent 
experience  of  Pacific  Fleet  auxiliary  and 
amphibious-tjije  ships  in  this  regard. 
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This  poor  performance  is  a  nuisance, 
to  say  the  least,  even  though  corrective 
work  is  done  at  the  contractor's  expense. 
Strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  marginal  producers  in  this  field. 

The  private  repair  shipyards  lack 
many  of  the  facilities  for  support  to  the 
ship's  force  normally  provided  while 
ships  are  in  naval  shipyards.  Typical 
of  these  are: 

First.  Work  space,  tools,  technical 
publications,  transportation,  and  facili- 
ties for  training. 


Second.  Fire  protection,  fresh  water, 
steam,  electrical  service,  safety,  security' 
and  cleanliness  measures  do  not  meet  the 
hi:'4h  standards  of  naval  shipyards. 

Third.  Supply  and  communications 
support. 

Fourth.  Morale  services  such  as  dental, 
medical,  laundiy,  navy  exchanse,  dry 
cleaning,  berthing,  messing,  m;.il,'  and 
recreation. 

Naval  shipyard  capabilities:  Naval 
shipyards  have  extensive  facilities  and 
a  lareo.  str.ble  work  force  of  experienced 
specially  trained  men  backed  up  by  a 
lan;e  force  of  design,  engineering,  and 
planning  personnel.  The  economical  op- 
eration of  this  complex  requires  work- 
load in  balance  with  the  work  forces, 
both  in  total  numbers  and  witli  respect 
to  trades  and  skills. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  urge  the  passage  ol  H.R.  7657,  the 
1966  armed  services  procurement  bill. 
The  measure,  including  section  303,  was 
fully  debated  in  committee,  and  it  is  be- 
fore the  House  today  with  unanimous 
support  of  the  committee,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
exactly  enamored  it.self  with  Navy  yard 
interests  by  its  order  of  November  19 
referred  to.  I  think  it  right  and  just 
now  that  the  Navy  Department  now  be 
given  full  discretion  to  manage  the  com- 
plex that  remains  in  the  most  economic 
fashion. 

Ml-.  BATES.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Hicks  I, 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress  and  my  first  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Ai-mcd  Services.  I  do  want  to  join  in  all 
of  tills  praise  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Chaiiman  of  our 
committee  fMr.  Rivers  1.  Based  upon 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  folklore 
that  I  have  heard  around  here  as  to  the 
lack  of  opportunity  of  a  new  Member  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  past,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  that  has  not  been  the 
case  this  year.  The  new  Members  have 
been  pei-mitted  all  of  the  participation 
that  they  desired  on  this  bill  and  cer- 
tainly I  want  to  add  my  support  to  all  of 
the  others  who  have  stated  their  praise 
of  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  need  to 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning  for  private  Industry  of  the  cut- 
backs in  the  Navy  yard  complex.  Some 
groups  seem  to  feel  that  the  aim  of  the 
cutbacks  Is  to  benefit  private  shipyards. 
This  is  totally  Inaccurate. 

The  closure  of  the  New  York  and 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyards  was  not  di- 
rected toward,  and  will  not  result  in, 
making  additional  shipwork  available  to 
private  yards.  Tlie  decision  was  made 
to  close  these  yards  because  the  Navy's 
overall  peacetime  and  wartime  mobiliza- 
tion needs  can  be  fully  met  without  them 
and  closing  them  will  achieve  substantial 
savings.    The  conversion,  alteration,  and 
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repair — CAR — work  that  would  have 
been  assigned  to  these  two  yards  will  be 
distributed  among  the  remaining  Navy 
yards  in  order  to  increase  operational 
efficiency;  that  is,  to  reduce  unit  costs 

of  work. 

Inasmuch  as  the  recent  Department 
of  Defense  study  concluded  that  the  re- 
maining Navy  yards  must  be  retained 
because  of  strategic  and  operational  rea- 
sons, the  distribution  of  available  work 
must  be  made  in  a  manner  to  assure  effi- 
cient operating  levels.  The  study  indi- 
cated that  the  volume — table  A — of  con- 
wrsion,  alteration,  and  repair  work 
I'^rformed  in  Navy  yards  should  be  in- 
cieased  and  that  overall  annual  savings 
of  $10  to  $15  miUion  would  result  from 
such  an  increase. 

Because  fixed  operating  costs  at  Navy 
yards  continue  regardless  of  the  work- 
load assigned,  additional  work  assign- 
ments will  not  require  additional  fixed 
oveihead.  thus  lessening  the  total  cost 
per  unit.  This  is  an  economy  any  busi- 
nessman can  understand. 

Closing  the  New  York  and  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyards  will  increase  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  remaining  Navy  yards.  In 
June  1964,  operation  of  the  11  naval 
shipyards  was  about  63  percent  of  opti- 
mum capacity.  By  1967.  utihzation 
would  have  dropped  to  about  53  percent 
if  all  yards  were  retained.  Redistribut- 
ing the  New  York  and  Portsmouth  work- 
loads will  materially  increase  the  level  of 
operation  of  remaining  yards.  Utiliza- 
tion of  private  shipyards  has  recently 
been  estimated  as  40  to  55  percent  of 
optimum. 

These  private  shipyards  which  are 
capable  of  constructing  naval  ves.sels  and 
the  more  capable  private  repair  yards  aie 
the  principal  private  portion  of  our  pri- 
vate shipyard  mobilization  potential.  Of 
the  230  private  yards  with  which  the 
Navy  has  master  ship  repair  contracts, 
only  78.  which  together  employ  about  80 
percent  of  the  private  shipyard  labor, 
have  this  potential.  Of— table  B — this 
78,  only  18  employ  more  than  1,000  work- 
ers, 31  having  less  than  300  employees. 
Even  the  largest  have  some  repair  lim- 
itations when  compared  to  Navy  yards, 
and  the  smaller  have  quite  severe  limita- 
tions for  complex  work.  Nevertheless, 
the  Navy  has  consistently  assigned  more 
than  one-half  of  its — table  C — total  work 
to  this  complex,  including  the  major  por- 
tion of  its  new  construction  work  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  conversion,  altera- 
tion, and  repair  work. 

This  work  has  sustained  and  even  in- 
creased private  shipyard  employment,  in 
spite  of  declining  commercial  work.  The 
inability  of  private  shipyards  to  expand 
further  is  pilmarily  attributable  to  eco- 
nomic forces  at  work  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry:  America's  private  yards  are 
unable  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
world  market  for  shipwork.  The  Navy 
cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  com- 
pensate in  full  for  declining  commercial 
work,  since  such  action  w'ould  not  be 
compatible  with  its  basic  responsibilities 
for  this  Nation's  defense. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  GarmatzI. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
listened  to  that  portion  of  the  remarks 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ai-med  Services  concern- 
ing section  303  in  the  pending  bill,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  statement  made  several 
years  ago  by  the  Honorable  Kenneth  E. 
BeLieu,  now  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  which  made  clear  the  truism  that 
both  naval  and  private  shipyards  are 
needed  to  service  the  naval  fleet.  This 
fact  frequently  becomes  obscure  in  the 
emotions  of  debate  surrounding  the 
naval/private  shipyard  issue  and  for 
some  years  I  have  endeavored  to  place 
tlie  entire  issue  in  proper  balance  or  clear 
perspective. 

To  that  end,  I  introduced  H.R.  3593 
on  Januai-y  26,  1965.  But  section  303 
in  H.R.  7657  is  intended  to  do  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  my  bill  has  for  its 
purpose — to  insure  that  the  private 
yards  of  this  country  on  the  basis  of 
proven  "economic  and  military  con- 
siderations" receive  at  least  35  percent 
of  the  available  naval  ship  conversion, 
alteration,  and  repair  work,  leaving  65 
percent — I  repeat  65  percent — for  the 
Navy  yards.  The  logic  of  niy  bill  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  in  three  instances,  and  the  White 
House  in  two  instances,  have  supported 
the  inclusion  of  language  identical  to 
H.R.  3593  in  the  Defense  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1963, 1964,  and  1965. 

Nothing  has  really  changed  to  alter  the 
reasoning  for  setting  aside  35  percent — 
a  .small  share  indeed — of  conversion,  al- 
teration, and  repair  work  for  the  private 
yards.  The  announcement  that  two 
naval  .shipyards  are  to  be  closed — one  in 
the  middle  of  1966  and  the  other  in  10 
years  has  yet  to  be  translated  into  real- 
ity. The  naval  shipyards  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  lion's  share  of  naval  ship  con- 
version, alteration,  and  repair  work  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  ultimate  costs 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Two  separate  studies  made  in  recent 
years,  one  by  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  en- 
gaged by  the  U.S.  Navy  itself,  and  an- 
other by  Ernst  &  Ernst,  sponsored  by  pri- 
vate industi-y,  both  proved  that  privately- 
owned  shipyard  costs  are  from  8  to  32 
percent  cheaper  than  costs  in  Govern- 
ment-owned yards  for  this  type  of  work. 
Any  assertions  to  the  contrary  are  merely 
"window  dressing"  to  justify  the  assign- 
ment of  work  to  the  higher  cost  naval 
shipyai-ds. 

As  to  militai-y  requirements,  in  World 
War  II  private  shipyards  employed  a 
maximum  of  1,397,700  workers  while  the 
Na\T  yards  employed  only  333,100. 
Again,  during  the  Korean  affair  when  the 
need  for  merchant  vessels  far  exceeded 
our  available  fleet,  the  private  shipyards 
activated  many  World  War  II  reserve 
ships  and  put  them  on  the  line  promptly 
to  service  our  military  requirements  dur- 
ing the  conflict.  This  elasticity  and  ca- 
pability, peculiar  to  the  privately  owned 
segment  of  the  U.S.  shipyard  industry,  so 
necessaiy  in  time  of  either  limited  or 
total  emergency,  cannot  be  maintained 
without  the  basic  facilities  on  hand  to 
begin  with,  and  will  not  be  available  for 
future  emergencies  if  not  sustained  by  a 
reasonable  share  of  conversion,  altera- 


tion, and  repair  work — and  certainly  "at 
least  35  percent '  is  not  unreasonable. 

Further,  as  to  military  considerations, 
there  are  approximately  950  large  and 
small  private  companies  performing  ship 
and  boat  work  in  the  country  today,  50 
of  which  may  be  classified  as  major  ship- 
yards capable  of  constructing,  convert- 
ing, altering,  or  repairing  large  ocean- 
going vessels.  These  major  shipyards  are 
strategically  located  throughout  the 
country — in  every  major  port  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Great  Lakes. 
Atlantic  coast,  gulf  coast,  and  w'est  coast. 
It  can  reasonably  be  said  that  the  pri- 
vate yards  are  more  strategically  dis- 
persed than  the  naval  yards. 

At  a  time  when  President  Johnson  is 
striving  to  achieve  greater  economies  in 
Government — at  a  tiipe  w'hen  President 
Johnson  is  endeavoring  to  place  greater 
reliance  on  private  enterprise  for  de- 
fense procurements — at  a  time  when 
President  Johnson  is  building  a  Great 
Society  to  strengthen  our  private  com- 
petitive entei-prise  system,  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult in  the  extreme,  to  comprehend  the 
reasoning  wliich  prompted  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
will  take  away  from  the  private  enter- 
prise system — and  eventually  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  money. 

Rather  than  adopting  section  303.  the 
Congress  might  well  consider  the  feasibil- 
ity of  stimulating  the  appointment  of  a 
"watchdog"  bipartisan  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Services  Committees,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  spokesmen 
from  private  industiT.  This  committee 
w'ould  review  the  whole  subject  of  dis- 
tribution of  naval  ship  conversions,  alter- 
ations, and  repairs  between  naval  and 
private  shipyards  to  make  sure  that  the 
national  interests  are  properly  protect- 
ed— to  make  sure  that  the  naval  fieet  is 
being  served  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally— to  make  sure  that  the  taxpayers 
receive  the  most  mileage  for  every  de- 
fense dollar  spent.  The  longstanding 
controversy  must  be  ended — and  the  tax- 
payers reassured. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Van  DeerlinI. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  Representative  of  the  great  military 
area  of  San  Diego  I.  of  course,  appre- 
ciate the  great  leadership  of  Chairman 
Rivers.  As  different  men  see  things  in 
different  lights,  there  is  some  concern 
felt  in  my  community  over  the  possible 
effects  of  section  303  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  operated  naval 
shipyards  have  performed  most  of  the 
naval  ship  conversion,  alteration,  and  re- 
pair work  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships.  Less  than 
one-third — more  accurately  about  25 
percent — has  been  awarded  competi- 
tively to  commercially  owned  shipyards. 

The  Bureau  of  Ships  thus  has  a  split 
personality.  On  one  hand,  it  operates 
shipyards  which  compete  with  commer- 
cial yards.  On  the  other  hand,  it  super- 
vises the  award  of  work  to  the  private 
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yards  with  which  it  competes.  Similar 
conditions  in  private  industi*y  would 
doubtless  be  considered  violations  of  the 
nnt  trust  and  restraint  of  trade  statutes. 
Cut  the  militaiT — quite  properly.  I 
think — is  immune  from  these  proscrip- 
Uons. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that 
the  naval  shipyards  are  indispensable. 
Acrrecd — but  should  the  naval  yards  be 
permitted  to  overshadow  commercial 
shipyards  in  every  department?  Are  we 
to  forfeit  the  benefits  of  competition? 
In  tenns  of  both  size  and  assets,  the 
Na\T  complex  is  many  times  larger  than 
the  entire  private  shipyard  industiy 
combined. 

This  seemins  contradiction  in  oui* 
private  competitive  enterprise  system 
has  prompted  past  Congresses  to  impose 
a  restraint,  by  setting  the  so-called  35- 
to-65  ratio  to  govern  the  distribution  of 
naval  ship  conversions,  alterations,  and 
repairs.  This  formula,  obviously,  was 
the  result  of  painstaking  and  methodical 
consideration  in  both  House  and  Senate. 

Spokesir  en  for  labor  and  management 
in  my  district  have  therefore  expressed 
to  me  their  concern  with  regard  to  sec- 
tion 303  in  H.R.  7657,  which  would  re- 
voke and  eliminate  the  35-65  formula 
now  and  for  an  unspecified  time  into  the 
future.  They  contend,  with  good  rea- 
son, that  there  has  been  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  justification  which  prompted 
the  adoption  of  this  fonnula  4  years 
ago.  They  fear,  with  good  reason,  that 
the  cards  are  stacked  against  private 
shipyards,  and  thus  against  private 
enterprise,  in  the  future. 

The  comments  pertaining  to  section 
303  in  House  Report  No.  271  provide  no 
basis  for  dispelling  these  fears.  There  is 
no  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  exist- 
ing national  policy  establishes  a  pre- 
sumption favoring  procurements  from 
private  sources.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  through 
section  303.  would  establish  a  presump- 
tion favoring  the  arbitrary  assignment  of 
naval  ship  conversion,  alteration,  and 
repair  work  to  naval  shipyards  with  little 
or  no  consideration  to  final  costs. 

Let  us  fully  realize  what  we  are  doing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  approve  section 
303.  We  are  endorsing  the  concept  that 
nationalization  is  good  for  naval  ship- 
work,  but  wrong  for  all  other  military 
materiel.  We  are  undermining  the  pri- 
vate entei-prise  system.  We  are  failing 
to  recognize  the  cost  advantages — 
proved  in  two  independent  audit- 
studies — which  may  be  achieved  through 
the  use  of  commercial  shipyards.  And 
we  are  asking  the  American  people  to 
believe  that  our  often  stated  faith  in  the 
private  enterprise  system  is  a  collection 
of  words  unsupported  by  resolute 
actions. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Friedel]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
came  to  my  oflBce  recently  a  copy  of  the 


April  1965  annual  report  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America  containing 
a  most  interesting  section  entitled  "Gov- 
ernment and  Commercial  Shipyards." 

This  account  of  developments  affecting 
the  naval-private  shipyard  issue  in  re- 
cent years  bears  so  significantly  in  our 
considerations  of  section  303  that  with 
unanimous  consent  I  place  it  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Government   and    Commercial   Shipyards 

To  understand  the  present  situation  with 
respect  to  the  utilization  of  Government- 
owned  ver.sus  privately  owned  commercial 
shipyiu-ds  for  the  accomplishment  of  nav.Tl 
shipworlc.  recent  and  past  developments 
must  be  placed  in  perspective. 

The  Government-owned  and  operated 
naval  shipyard  comple.x,  composed  of  11  fa- 
cilities— one  of  which  is  scheduled  for  clos- 
ing in  mid-lGt36 — employs  approximately 
83.000  production  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion, conversion,  and  repair  of  naval  ships. 
It  is  many  times  larger  than  the  entire  pri- 
vate shipyard  industry  combined.  Only  48,- 
000  of  the  total  private  yards'  120.00  em- 
ployees are  engaged  on  contracts  for  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Total  assets  of  the  naval  yards,  according 
to  the  Navy's  own  estimate,  are  in  e.xcess  of 
$3  billion.  According  to  the  Census  of  Man- 
ufactures, total  assets  of  the  private  yards, 
including  the  smaUest  boatbuilders,  are  ap- 
proximately $750  million.  Two  recent  stud- 
ies by  leading  public  accounting  firms  have 
concluded  that  shipwork  costs  In  the  naval 
yards  range  from  8  to  32  percent  higher  than 
in  private  yards — depending  on  the  type  of 
work  Involved. 

Thus,  in  this  country — the  citadel  of  pri- 
vate enterprise — we  have  the  oddity  of  an 
immense,  high-cost,  nationalized  activity 
competing  with  a  much  smaller,  lower  cost 
private  industry.  This  oddity  has  existed 
for  many  years — the  first  naval  shipyard  was 
authorized  in  1800,  and  from  that  beginning 
the  Government  shipyard  complex  has 
grown,  and  grown,  and  grown,  imtil  now  the 
Navy  points  to  it  with  pride  as  an  "indus- 
trial giant." 

Through  the  years,  the  naval  shipyards 
have  been  a  contradiction  to  the  long- 
standing national  policy  favoring  Govern- 
ment procurement  from  private  sourcfes. 
Through  the  years,  these  federally  owned 
and  operated  shipyards  have  enjoyed  a  spe- 
cial immunity  from  Presidential  and  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  directives  intended  to  enforce 
that  policy.  Tlirough  the  years,  this  nation- 
alized industrial  complex  has  overshadowed 
the  entire  U.S.  commercial  shipyard  industry 
in  direct  negation  of  the  widely  accepted 
axiom  that  Government  must  do  only  those 
things  which  private  enterprise  cannot  do. 
Until  only  recently,  this  ambiguity  in  our 
v.'ay  of  life  remained  unchallenged. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  November  of 
last  year,  in  an  unprecedented  action,  or- 
dered the  closing  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Naval  Shipyard  by  June  30.  1966.  and  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Naval  Shipyard  by  1975. 
This  latter  directive,  since  it  covers  an  event 
10  years  hence,  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
having  any  immediate  effect.  There  are, 
however,  threats  of  congressional  investiga- 
tions and  legislative  counteractions  to  nul- 
lify these  closings. 

In  any  event,  it  appears  that  all  of  these 
moves  will  not  increase  the  volume  of  work 
to  be  awarded  to  private  yards  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  Secretary  McNamara  has  said: 
"•  •  'I  don't  believe  these  actions  will  in- 
fluence the  distribution  (of  work)  between 
public  and  private  yards." 

With  two  naval  shipyards  presumably  to 
be  closed,  the  Congress — and  thus  the  tax- 
payers— will  soon  be  asked  to  spend  upward 
of  S200  million  to  modernize  the  remaining 
Government  yards  even  though  their  costs 
are  higher  than  those  in  private  yards — even 


though  there  is  an  excess  of  capacity  in  both 
at  this  moment. 

Though  the  naval  shipyard  system  has 
perpetuated  itself  for  more  than  160  years, 
a  penetrating  focus  of  public  and  congres- 
sional attention  on  the  scope  of  operations 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment facilities  did  not  begin  until  lo 
years  ago.  Supported  by  the  findings  of  the 
Hoover  Commissions,  private  yards,  through 
the  shipbuilders  council,  claimed  that  costs 
in  the  public  yards  were  excessively  high 
and  that  their  functions  had  been  unrealistl- 
cally  expanded  while  marly  private  yards 
were  going  out  of  business. 

But,  there  seemed  to  be  no  comprehensive 
data  on  which  to  make  a  per.^uasive  case. 
For  ex.imple.  on  January  17.  1958,  the  Lt'gis- 
latlve  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  Informed  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate:  "An  extensive  search  of  mate- 
rial In  the  Library  of  Congress,  Government 
documents,  periodicals  and  other  literature, 
including  the  files  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  has  failed  to  show  any  evidence  that 
there  has  ever  been  rendered  a  unified  and 
systematic  accotint  of  naval  shipyards  with 
respect  to  their  general  activities  in  mainte- 
nance and  repair"  of  naval  vessels.  Con- 
gressional reports  on  appropriations,  from 
time  to  time,  commented  on  the  needs  and 
I'roblems  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  which  ad- 
ministers the  naval  shipyards,  but  they 
never  touched  on  the  basic  questions  of 
"where  does  legitimate  Government  activity 
in  the  field  of  shipyard  operations  begin?  ' 
and  "where  does  illegitimate  or  xindesirable 
government  competition  with  the  private 
sector  end?" 

To  provide  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
certain  Members  of  the  Congress,  in  succeed- 
ing years,  pleaded  for  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  and  tirged  greater  re- 
liance on  privately  owned  commercial 
shipyards— all  in  vain  The  specific  bills  they 
introduced  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
were  pigeonholed.  Efforts  to  have  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office — an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress— conduct  a  study  of  comparative  costs 
between  naval  and  private  shipyards  failed. 
Discussions  with  the  executive  agencies 
similarly  led  to  naught.  The  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  as  the  voice  of  b\isi- 
ness  within  Government,  abstained  from  in- 
tervening on  the  grounds  tliat  jurisdiction 
rested  solely  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

However,  in  July  of  1961,  a  subcommittoc 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
composed  exclusively  of  Congressmen  hav- 
ing naval  shipyards  in  their  own  or  neighbor- 
ing districts,  conducted  hearings  to  review 
"the  present  and  future  mobilization  po- 
tential of  every  existing  naval  shipyard.* 
The  mobilization  potential  and  demonstrated 
wartime  ingenuity  of  the  private  shipyards 
were  virtually  ignored,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee's conclusion  read  in  part:  "The  subcom- 
mittee, on  the  basis  of  its  inquiry,  was  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  a  continuation  of 
the  existing  naval  shipyard  support  complex 
is  essential  to  our  national  defense."  The 
subcommittee  also  urged  a  10-year  modern- 
ization program  to  "accomplish  the  incre- 
mental replacement  of  obsolete  and  ob- 
solescent production  equipment  at  naval 
shipyards." 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America  undertook  to  prove  au- 
thoritatively that  costs  were  higher  in  the 
Navy  yards  and  that  more  defense  could  be 
obtained  from  each  dollar  spent  by  greater 
reliance  on  commercial  yards,  for  all  types  of 
naval  shipwork.  This  effort  had  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  entire  private  ship- 
yard industry.  The  accounting  firm  of  Ernst 
&  Ernst  was  retained  to  make  a  "Survey  of 
Cost  Differentials  and  Other  Factors  Relating 
to  Private  and  Naval  Shipyards." 
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The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships,  under  date  of 
March  9,  1962.  "declined"  to  furnish  certain 
cost  information  requested  by  the  account- 
in''  firm,  which  necessitated  a  number  of 
assumptions  favoring  the  naval  shipyards. 
Even  so.  the  April  1902  report  by  Ernst  & 
Ernst  found  that,  after  taking  into  account 
all  relevant  cost  elements,  "shipwork  accom- 
plished in  naval  shipyards  is  estimated  to  be 
20  to  28  percent  more  costly  than  at  private 
shipyards."  The  report  also  demonstrated 
that  "higher  wages  and  more  liberal  vaca- 
tion, holiday,  and  sick  leave  benefits  result 
in  higher  naval  shipyard  costs  of  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  per  hour  worked." 

Armed  with  this  definitive  report,  the  case 
for  the  private  shipyards  was  taken  to  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. Over  the  protests  of  naval  ship- 
yard employees  associations,  a  provision  was 
included  In  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  1963  requiring  that  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  naval  ship  repairs,  al- 
terations, and  conversions  must  be  spent  in 
private  shipyards.  In  earlier  years,  the  pri- 
vate yards  had  received  only  20  percent. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  con- 
clusions, the  Department  of  the  Navy  com- 
missioned another  leading  accounting  firm, 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  to  make  a  "Report 
on  Survey  and  Analysis  of  Differences  Be- 
tween U.S.  Navy  Shipbuilding  Costs  at  Naval 
and  Private  Shipyards."  With  full  access  to 
the  Navy's  books  and  records,  and  with  full 
cooperation  from  tlie  private  shipyard  indus- 
try, the  Arthur  Andersen  report,  dated  No- 
vember 30.  1962,  essentially  confirmed  the 
Ernst  &  Ernst  conclusions.  There  were  some 
variations  of  degree,  but  their  results  indi- 
cated that  costs  In  the  naval  yards  are  8  to 
32  percent  higher  than  In  private  yards — 
depending  on  the  type  of  work. 

For  nearly  6  months,  the  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Co.  report  was  withheld  from  the  public — 
probably  because  It  did  not  help  the  cause 
of  the  naval  yards.  An  enterprising  news- 
paper reporter  finally  forced  the  findings 
out  into  the  open. 

Tliese  developments — plus  the  support  of 
the  White  House,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  led  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  35-65  provision  Ln  connec- 
tion with  Defense  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1964  and  1965.  It  was  argued  that  35  per- 
cent of  the  repair,  alteration,  and  conversion 
work  was  a  modest  and  reasonable  share  for 
private  industry.  Though  the  naval  yards 
received  the  larger  share  of  65  percent,  their 
supporters  continued  to  complain,  and  are 
doing  so  even  today. 

Statistics  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
have  never  conclusively  shown  that  the  "at 
least  35  percent"  requirement  was  met.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  a  result  of  this  single  provision, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  private  shipyard 
industry  received  an  additional  volume  of 
repair,  alteration,  and  conversion '  work 
amounting  to  $300  million  over  the  last  3 
fiscal  years.  The  entire  effort  also  served  to 
put  the  spotlight  on  the  available  lower  pri- 
vate yard  costs  for  new  ship  construction, 
and  that  volume  also  increased. 

The  proposed  budget  for  1966.  as  presented 
to  the  Congress  on  January  25.  1965.  how- 
ever, eliminates  the  35-65  provision.  Despite 
3  previous  mandates  by  the  Congress,  the 
White  House,  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  Navy  Department  have  withdrawn  their 
support,  with  the  statement  that:  "We  think 
we  are  fully  capable  of  deciding  where  we 
can  most  economically  place  our  business 
without  having  a  ratio  preestabllshed  for  us 
by  the  Congress." 

It  is  believed  that  this  departure  from  an 

administration  position,  expressed  with  little 
or  no  hesitation  for  3  years  consecu- 
tively. Is  based  on  a  November  17,  1964,  re- 
port by  the  Shipyards  Policy  Board.  In  ad- 
dition to  recommending  the  closure  of  two 
naval  shipyards  over  the  next  decade,  this 


Board  also  urged  the  assignment  of  more 
work  to  the  remaining  Government  yards  to 
reduce  fixed  overhead  costs,  regardless  of 
the  lower  costs  which  might  be  available 
from  commercial  yards.  This  same  Board 
also  recommended  the  modernization  of  the 
naval    yards   mentioned   earlier. 

Theoretically,  the  Shipyards  Policy  Board 
was  chartered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  review  both  private  and  naval  shipyard 
capabilities.  An  offer  of  cooperation  from 
the  industry,  through  the  Shipbuilders 
Council,  at  the  outset  of  the  Board's  con- 
siderations, was  summarily  rejected,  and  the 
antipathy  toward  the  private  shipyard  in- 
dustry is  only  faintly  disguised  in  its  report. 
The  net  effect  of  all  of  this,  unless  the 
Congress  intercedes,  will  mean  less  work  for 
the  private  yards  In  all  departments  and 
more  work  in  the  nationalized  sector  of 
the  industry.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  a  total  of  34  major  shipbuilding  or  ship 
repair  yards  have  gone  out  of  business — of 
that  number  18  have  closed  their  gates  since 
1955,  and  if  conditions  do  not  Improve,  more 
can  be  expected  to  terminate  their  opera- 
tions. No  decrease  of  these  proportions  is 
contemplated  in  the  naval  shipyard  com- 
plex— even  with  two  planned  closings  al- 
ready mentioned. 

The  private  shipyard  industry  of  the 
United  States  stands  ready  at  all  times  to 
cooperate  with  and  to  serve  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  perhaps  paradoxical  that  the 
Government  Is  at  once  the  industry's  best 
customer  and  its  principal  competitor.  The 
industry  does  not  enjoy  the  continuing 
dialog  and  controversy  with  respect  to 
naval  and  private  shipyards.  In  supporting 
the  Navy  fleet,  there  should  be  a  proper  role 
for  both  within  the  framework  of  our  na- 
tional economy  and  strategic  requirements. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  LMr. 
Walker]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7657. 

I  consider  my  appointment  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  conferring 
a  real  honor  upon  me.  There  is  no  more 
important  committee  in  the  Congress  or 
one  which  must  assume — and  does  as- 
sume— a  greater  responsibility. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  senior 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  wide 
opportunity  which  was  given  to  me  to 
pursue  those  matters  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill.  A  junior  Member,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  not  always  granted  the  prerogative 
of  free  and  open  discussion.  But  not  so 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  was 
given  my  opportunity  along  with  all  of 
the  other  Members  and  for  this  I  am 
grateful. 

It  has  been  a  most  gratifying  experi- 
ence for  me  and  it  is  my  intention  to  give 
my  very  best  to  my  service  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  found  the  Polaris  submarine  to  be  of 
particular  personal  interest  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  my  home  is  far 
from  the  sea.  It  is,  of  course,  one  of  our 
most  important  weapons  systems  and  I 
engaged  in  some  independent  study,  in- 
quiry, and  conversations  with  Navy  peo- 
ple in  order  that  I  might  become  better 


informed  on  this  important  subject.    I 
learned  this: 

The  fleet  ballistic  missile  weapon  system, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  its  missile, 
Polaris,  has  been  operational  since  November 
15,  1960,  when  the  U.S.S.  George  Washington 
(SSBN  598)  deployed  with  a  full  load  of  16 
tactical  missiles. 

Besides  the  missile  itself,  the  FBM  system 
Includes  nuclear-powered  missile  launching 
submarines,  sea  and  shore  support  facilities, 
and  personnel. 

Operational  ballistic  missile  submarines  in 
the  Atlantic  are  under  the  control  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Command 
who  exercises  his  authority  through  the 
commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
commander.  Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet.  FBM  submarines,  in  the  Pacific  are 
under  the  control  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Command  who  exercises 
his  authority  througli  the  commander  in 
chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  and  commander. 
Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Target  selection  and  assignments  for  oper- 
ational FBM  submarines  are  made  under  the 
control  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  along  with 
the  assignments  to  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion's strategic  retaliatory  force. 

System  development  and  production  is  be- 
ing managed  for  the  Navy  by  the  Director  of 
the  Special  Projects  Office,  Rear  Adm.  Lever- 
ing Smith.  Assisting  him  is  an  imposing 
team  of  Navy  missile  experts,  scientific 
leaders,  universities  and  more  than  30,000 
Industrial  contractors  and  Government 
agencies. 

With  almost  unlimited  cruising  range  and 
with  endurance  limited  by  only  the  crew, 
the  FBM  nuclear  submarine  is  capable  of  ex- 
tended submerged  operation  in  the  interna- 
tional waters  of  the  world  which  comprise 
y  about  70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface.  Free 
of  the  need  to  surface  or  extend  a  snorkel 
above  the  surface  for  continuous  operation, 
FBM  nuclear  submarines  remain  hidden  by 
an  oceanic  curtain,  their  locations  unknown 
to  any  potential  enemy.  The  Polaris  missile, 
powered  by  solid  propellant.  is  ready  for 
launch  within  minutes  of  receiving  the  com- 
mand without  the  need  for  long  countdown. 
Mobile,  hidden,  ready  for  instant  action  (or 
carefully  considered  delayed  action),  the 
FBM  system  provides  the  United  States  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  those  who  might  start 
a  global  war. 

FBM  submarines  of  the  Geo'ge  Washing- 
ton class  are  about  389  feet  long  with  a  beam 
of  about  33  feet  and  displacement  of  about 
6.700  tons.  There  are  two  larger  classes  of 
FBM  submarines.  Ethan  Allen  class  subma- 
rines are  about  410  feet  long  and  displace 
about  7,900  tons.  Lafayette  class  submarines 
are  about  425  feet  long  and  displace  some 
8,250  tons.  Ethan  Allen  and  Lafayette  FBM 
submarines  can  accommodate  all  tlu-ee  gen- 
erations of  Polaris  missiles.  George  Wash- 
ington  class  SSBN's  will  be  given  this  ca- 
pability as  they  return  to  the  United  States 
for  overhaul.  The  George  Washington  is  now 
in  overhaul  at  General  Dynamics  Electric 
Boat  Division  Shipyard  in  Groton,  Conn. 
She  returned  to  Charleston,  S.C,  on  June 
2,  1964,  to  end  her  initial  deployment  which 
started  in  1960. 

All  three  classes  are  driven  by  steam  tur- 
bines powered  by  water-cooled  nuclear  re- 
actors. Each  class  carries  16  Polaris  missiles 
stowed  In  8  pairs  of  vertical  launching 
tubes  in  the  space  immediately  behind  the 
sail.  Each  submarine  has  a  300-ton  capacity 
or  greater  air-conditioning  plant.  FBM  sub- 
marines are  also  equipped  with  air  scrubbers 
and  precipitators  to  remove  irritants  from 
the  air  and  maintain  the  proper  balance  of 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  other  atmsopheric  ele- 
ments. Electrolytic  oxygen  generators  per- 
mit the  submarine  to  manufacture  its  own 
oxygen  from  sea  water. 

Twenty-seven  submarines,  carrying  a  total 
of  432  Polaris  A-1.  A-2.  or  A-3  missiles  have 
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deployed  on  operational  patrols  since  1960. 
There  have  been  more  than  160  2-month 
operational  patrols  to  date,  none  of  which 
has  been  aborted  for  any  reason.  During 
these  operational  patrols  each  submarine 
maintained  an  average  of  16  Polaris  missiles 
TCiclv  to  fire  98.1  percent  of  the  time  and 
15  99.9  percent  of  the  time.  The  Polaris  A-3 
missile  has  recently  scored  its  21st  consecu- 
tive successful  firing.  The  launching  of  this 
2.880-mile  range  missile  also  marked  the  26th 
successful  firing  in  27  attempts  bringing  the 
average  of  successful  A-3  launches  to  96.4 
percent. 

Thirty-four  fleet  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines have  been  launched  to  date.  Of  these, 
29  are  in  commission. 

When  the  authorized  41  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  are  all  operational  in  mid- 
1967.  28  will  carry  the  2.880-mile  range  A-3 
missile  and  13  will  have  the  1.725-mile  range 
A-2  Polaris. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  bill  is,  of 
course,  imperative.  It  would  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  $15  billion,  in  round 
figures,  for  those  items  which  are  essen- 
tial to  continue  our  military  prepared- 
ness at  its  maximum  capacity. 

With  commitments  in  South  Vietnam 
and  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  else- 
where, it  becomes  increasingly  important 
that  we  in  Congress  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned, engage  in  no  unnecessai-y  delay, 
in  fully  and  adequately  providing  for  the 
weapons  of  war  that  are  required  not 
only  for  the  engagements  to  which  I  have 
referred  but  also  for  our  overall  defense 
structure. 

Earlier  today  the  House  authorized 
the  additional  expenditure  of  $700  mil- 
lion because  of  the  developments  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Only  seven  votes  were  registered 
against  the  measure.  That  demonstrates 
the  solidarity  of  our  position  in  the  Con- 
gress and  our  determination  to  give  full 
support  to  the  President  in  meeting  the 
pending  crisis.  The  prompt  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  add  to  that  expression  and 
determination.  Let  us  hope  the  action 
on  this  measure  will  be  unanimous,  as 
it  should  be. 

Our  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
given  weeks  of  careful  study  to  evei-y 
item  in  this  bill.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
considered.  The  fat  has  been  removed. 
The  bill  is  sound  and  it  is  justified.  The 
hearings  and  the  committee  report  con- 
firm this  fact.  Under  the  able  direction 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers],  the  measure  has  received  ex- 
traordinary attention,  and  it  was  re- 
ported without  a  dissenting  vote.  It  has 
my  enthusiastic  support. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  you  have  already  been  made  aware, 
the  committee  made  only  two  additions 
to  this  bill.  One  was  $7  million  for  the 
advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft 
known  as  AMSA,  and  the  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigate  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  $150.5  million.  It  is  to 
this  latter  addition  that  I  wi.sh  to  direct 
my  remarks. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  hearings  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  over  the 
past  few  years  or,  indeed,  who  has  been 
present  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
we  have  presented  our  annual  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development  bill, 
knows    well    that    the    Armed    Services 


Committee — to  a  man.  so  far  as  I  know — 
feels  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
failed  to  realize  the  tremendous  gains  in 
our  capability  which  can  be  achieved 
through  the  use  of  nuclear  power  for 
surface  warships. 

I  will  say  this:  The  Navy  Department 
seems  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  propulsion,  but  its 
feelings  and  desires  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  in  the 
press  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  told 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  this  year 
that  he  had  virtually  made  up  his  mind 
to  request  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier  next  year.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  made  up  his  mind  quite  inde- 
pendently with  respect  to  this  decision, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  he  was 
aided  to  some  extent  by  the  realization 
that  whether  he  requested  a  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  next  year  or  not. 
he  was  going  to  get  one.  So  whether  this 
was  pure  objective  and  isolated  decision 
or  gracious  resignation,  we  will  never 
know. 

All  of  this  brings  me  to  the  second 
addition  to  our  bill  that  I  mentioned,  the 
nuclear-powered  guided  missile  frigate. 
To  my  mind,  this  may  well  be  the  most 
important  single  action  which  we  took 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  consider  it 
unfortunate  that  it  was  necessaiT  for 
it  to  appear  on  the  floor  today  as  an  ad- 
dition. I  would  be  much  happier  if  it 
had  come  up  to  the  Committee  as  part  of 
the  original  request.  The  reason  I  say 
this  is  that  if  it  had  come  up  to  us  in 
what  I  will  call  normal  fashion,  it  would 
have  given  me  reassurance  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — and  I  am  referring 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
had  come  to  the  realization  that  we  must 
proceed  more  expeditiously  toward  a 
nuclear  fleet.  By  this.  I  do  not  mean 
that  every  ship  in  the  Navy  should  be 
nuclear  powered:  this  certainly  is  not 
warranted  but  I  do  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  every  ship  which  is  of  size  and 
function  which  would  lend  itself  to  nu- 
clear propulsion  should  have  nuclear 
propulsion. 

The  old  days  of  cost  differential  be- 
tween conventionally  powered  and  nu- 
clear-powered ships,  are  gone. 

It  has  been  a'fafct  in  the  past,  it  is  true, 
that  cost  conditions  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal impediment  to  what  I  would  con- 
sider a  more  appropriate  exploitation  of 
nuclear  propulsion.  To  me.  the  whole 
pictme  is  something  like  buying  a  very 
good  suit  or  a  cheap  suit.  We  all  know 
through  experience  that,  in  the  long  i-un, 
the  good  suit  is  cheaper. 

But,  today,  even  the  original  invest- 
ment is  not  so  much  greater  as  to  pre- 
clude the  widespread  use  of  nuclear 
power  for  propulsion  of  surface  ships. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  mobility 
of  our  Navy  ships  is  utterly  dependent  on 
the  availability  of  fuel  supplies.  This 
dependence  requires  fuel  distribution 
systems  all  over  the  world.  Cut  off  our 
black  oil  and  cut  oft  our  Navy. 

I  read  recently  that  in  the  early  days 
of  World  War  n,  a  carrier  force  was 
compelled  to  transit  the  submarine-in- 
fe.sted  North  Atlantic  without  e.scort. 
Sea  conditions  were  such  that  fuel  trans- 


fer from  the  oiler  to  the  other  ships  was 
impossible.  As  a  result,  the  destroyers, 
because  of  lack  of  fuel,  simply  had  to 
turn  back  to  their  home  ports;  they 
could  no  longer  proceed  with  the  carrier. 
There  is  no  reason  why  that  same  thing 
could  not  happen  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  enemy  with 
the  submarine  potential  of  the  Soviet 
Union — and  I  have  heard  figures  from 
400  to  500  submarines — could  utterly  dis- 
regard the  warships  of  our  fleet  and  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  the  fuel  sup- 
pliers. The  fleet  would  be  as  ineffective 
under  these  circumstances  as  if  they  had 
been  sunk.    They  simply  could  not  move. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  World  War  I, 
the  Russians  did  this  exact  thing  with 
respect  to  Turkey.  Because  of  lack  of 
coal  during  the  blockade  of  Istanbul,  the 
whole  Turkish  fleet  was  immobilized. 

Another  consideration  of  great  impor- 
tance is  the  fact  that  the  advantages  of 
nuclear  power  are  severely  limited  when 
one  single  ship  in  a  task  force  is  nuclear 
and  the  rest  are  conventially  powered. 
At  page  7  of  the  committee  report,  it 
is  stated^ythat: 

It  is  apprspriate  to  note  at  this  point  that 
carriers  are]  accompanied  in  their  missions 
by  many  other  surface  ships.  At  the  present 
time  the  Enterprise  must  be  accompanied 
almost  entirely  by  conventionally  powered 
ships  with  all  of  the  Inherent  disabilities 
of  these  ships  from  the  standpoint  of  sus- 
tained steaming.  There  is  a  proverb  "A  man 
on  foot  is  a  poor  companion  for  a  man  on 
horseback."  No  truer  application  of  this 
proverb  could  be  made  than  In  the  context 
of  a  carrier  task  force  where  the  carrier  is 
nuclear  powered  and  its  protective  ships  are 
conventionally  powered. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
how  much  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  tremendous  savings  that  could  be 
effected  through  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  advance 
bases  could  be  greatly  diminished  in  size 
and  cost.  One  of  the  principal  functions 
of  these  ba.ses  is  to  supply  black  oil  to 
the  fleet.  Ijt  is  obvious  that  these  bases 
would  still  have  to  exist,  but  they  cer- 
tainly would\be  less  costly,  much  smaller, 
and  much  less  important  to  the  effective 
opeiation  of  the  fleet. 

There  is  no  one  who  could  say  that 
today  we  do  not  have  a  global  respon- 
sibility. Concomitant  to  a  global  respon- 
sibility is  a  global  capability,  and  where 
can  there  be  found  a  greater  source  of 
global  capability  than  in  the  use  of  nu- 
clear propulsion. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  mentioned  that  the  newly  developed 
reactors  will  be  so  advanced  that  a  ship 
need  to  be  refueled — that  is,  given  a  new 
core — only  once  during  its  entire  life. 
This  is  a  most  impressive  fact.  The 
Enterprise  is  truly  a  global  ship.  It  can 
proceed  virtually  indefinitely  and  with 
virtually  no  dependence  on  any  other 
kind  of  fuel.  If  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility, we  must  achieve  the  power  and 
capability. 

Reaction  time  is  another  element 
which  is  of  very  great  importance.  The 
ability  to  react — and  nuclear  power  pro- 
vides this  ability — can  mean  the  differ- 
ence, as  someone  has  said,  between  a 
"Lebanon"  and  a  "Korea."  That  critical 
margin  can  be  provided  by  nuclear 
propulsion. 
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We  used  to  hear  about  battleship  ad- 
mirals. This  necessarily  meant  that 
there  were  some  nonbattleship  admirals. 
There  was  at  that  time,  therefore,  a  di- 
vision of  thought  with  respect  to  these 
great  old  ships. 

Today,  to  the  very  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  divergence  of  opinion 
with  the  Navy  as  to  the  need  for  wide- 
spread nuclear  power  throughout  our 
fleet.  There  are  no  nonnuclear  admirals, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Let  me  draw  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  pages  7,  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  deal  with  our  addi- 
tion of  the  nuclear-powered  guided  mis- 
sile frigate.  I  rather  doubt  that  there  is 
any  other  single  item  in  the  bill  which 
has  been  treated  either  in  such  detail  or 
at  such  length.  This  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  frigate,  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, may  well  be  the  most  important 
single  item  in  this  bill. 

Although  I  have  limited  my  remarks 
solely  to  the  nuclear  frigate  which  was 
added  by  the  committee,  I  support  this 
bill  wholeheartedly.  It  is  because  of  my 
strong  interest  in  this  particular  ship  and 
the  expansion  of  our  nuclear  surface  fleet 
that  I  have  devoted  my  remarks  ex- 
clusively to  it. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  House  with- 
out reservation. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee I,  too,  want  to  compliment  and  com- 
mend the  able  chairman  for  his  exem- 
plary work  on  H.R.  7657.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  senior 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  courtesy  and  understanding  afforded 
to  all  the  new  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. To  occome  at  all  knowledgeable  in 
this  extremely  technical  field  would  be 
most  difficult  without  their  patience, 
help,  and  consideration. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  the  remarks 
already  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  so  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  join  him  and  all  other  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  full 
support  of  this  legislation  which  is  so 
necessai-y  to  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  newest  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sentiments  about  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  my  chairman  pre- 
sented the  $15  billion  military  procure- 
ment bill  in  the  House. 

It  was  another  demonstration  of  the 
effective  leadership  he  has  exhibited 
since  assuming  the  chair  of  the  commit- 
tee upon  the  retirement  of  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  who  sei-ved  as  chairman  so 
long  and  well.  We  who  are  freshmen  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  look 
to  L.  Mendell  Rivers  for  continued  lead- 
ership of  the  same  high  caliber. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Tli6  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7657 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


TITLE   I PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
amounts  as  follows : 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  For  the  Army,  $344,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,915,- 
800,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,545,200,000. 

Missiles 
For  missiles:   For  the  Army,  $253,700,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $364,000,000;   for  the   Marine 
Corps,  $13,000,000;   for  the  Air  Force,  $771,- 
100,000. 

Naval  vessels 

For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $1,651,- 
600,000,  of  which  amount  $150,500,000  Is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear-powered guided  missile  frigate. 

TITLE     11 RESEARCH,    DEVELOPMENT,     TEST,    AND 

EVALtJATION 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows : 

For  the  Army.  $1,406,400,000; 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $1,433,200,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,103,900,000,  of  which 
amount  $150,000,000  is  authorized  only  for 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  and  $7,- 
000,000  is  authorized  only  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  advanced  manned  strategic  air- 
craft; 

For  Defense  agencies,  $495,000,000. 

TITLE    ni GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Outstanding  tonnage  balances 
remaining  in  law  for  construction  of  Navy 
ships  are  hereby  repealed.     . 

Sec.  302.  The  distribution  of  the  assign- 
ments and  contracts  for  construction  of  war- 
ships and  escort  vessels  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  by  this  Act  and  here- 
after shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Act  of  March  27,  1934  (48 
Stat.  503) ,  that  the  first  and  each  succeeding 
alternate  vessel  shall  be  constructed  in  the 
Government  Navy  yards:  Provided,  That,  if 
Inconsistent  with  the  public  Interests  in  any 
year  to  have  a  vessel  or  vessels  constructed  as 
required  above,  the  President  may  have  such 
vessel  or  vessels  built  in  a  Government  or 
private  yard  as  he  may  direct. 

Sec.  303.  The  assignment  of  naval  ship 
conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  projects 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  economic  and 
military  considerations  and  shall  not  be 
restricted  by  requirements  that  certain  por- 
tions of  such  naval  shlpwork  be  assigned  to 
particular  types  of  shipyards  or  to  particu- 
lar geographical  areas  or  by  similar  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  304.  Section  412(b)  of  Public  Law  86- 
149,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31,  1960,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval 
vessels,  or  after  December  31,  1962,  to  or  for 
the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  for  the  research,  development,  test,  or 
evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  ves- 
sels, or  after  December  31,  1963,  to  or  for 
the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  for  any  research,  development,  test, 
or  evaluation,  or  after  December  31.  1965.  to 
or  for  the  use  of  any  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  for  the  procurement  of  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  unless  the  appropriation  of 
such  funds  has  been  authorized  by  legisla- 
tion enacted  after  such  dates." 

Sec.  305.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
after  June  30,  1966,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 


armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  use  as 
an  emergency  fund  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  or  procurement 
or  production  related  thereto  unless  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  funds  has  been  author- 
ized by  legislation  enacted  after  that  date. 

Sec.  306.  Section  8074  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  The  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
is  redesignated  as  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  7657)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  365,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  v.as  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays.  ^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   question   was  taken;    and  there 
were — yeas  3C6,  nays  0,  not  voting  37,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  94] 


Abbitt 

Aberuethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Aslibrook 
Ashley 
Aslimore 
AspinaU 
Ay  res 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battm 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Bradcmas 
Bray 

Broomflcld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  H.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 


YEAS — 396 

Burke 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
C.allan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carier 
Ccdcrberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland      ^ 
Clevenger 
Cohclan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Con  able 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbctt 
Corman 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtin 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
D.nt 
Denton 
D.rwlnskl 


Devine 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

D'.ilskl 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

D*"5er 

Dyal 

Eamondson 

Eiwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fof;arty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
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Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gilli!,'an 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Gre?n.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

O  rider 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gvover 

Gubser 

Gainey 

H.i-:an.  Ga. 

KAien.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hi'.pern 

Hiunilton 

Hanley 

Hanp.a 

Hansen.  Idaho 

H.xnsen.  Iowa 

H.ir-.son,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Bars  ha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Helstoslcl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joel  son 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogb 

Kins.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuIloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 


Andrews. 
Glenn 
Blatnilc 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooks 
Cahlll 
Casey 
Chelf 
Conyers 
Curtis 
Dickinson 
Dow 


McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

\Lihon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mcsher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

N:d2i 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara,  ni. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O  Konski 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
.  Ottinger 
.  Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reid  111. 

Reid.  NY. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

NAYS — 0 


Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostcnkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebeli 

Schw^eiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Staibaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuppcr 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whitien 

WldnaU 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 37 


Flynt 

Gallagher 

Giaimo 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gnffltlis 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hays 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kirwan 

MacOregor 


Mathias 

Morrison 

Powell 

Resnick 

Rodino 

Roncalio 

Senner 

Smith.  NY. 

Talcott 

Toll 

Williams 

Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 
Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Dow. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Wright. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
Missouri. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  365,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  S.  800. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows : 

s.  800 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Ftmds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

Aircraft 
For  aircraft:   For  the  Army,  $344,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,816.- 
000.000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $3,550,200,000. 

Missiles 
For  missiles:   For  the  Army.  $253,700,000; 
for   the  Navy,  $364,000,000;    for  the   Marine 
Corps,      $13,000,000;      for      the      Air      Force 
$796,100,000. 

Naval  Vessels 

For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $1,549,- 
500,000,  of  which  amount  $133,600,000  Is  au- 
thorized only  for  construction  of  two 
nuclear-powered  submarines. 

TITLE    II — RESEARCH.    DEVELOPMENT.    TEST,    AND 
EVALtfATION 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $1,429,500,000; 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $1,462,600,000; 

For  the  Air  Force.  $3,221,300,000,  of  which 
amount  $82,000,000  Is  authorized  only  for 
the  development  of  an  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft; 

For  Defense  agencies,  $483,400,000. 

amendment   offered   by    MR.  RIVERS  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina:    Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 


clause  of  S.  800  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  7657,  as  passed : 

"title  I — procurement 

"Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

"Aircraft 

"For  aircraft:  For  the  Army.  $344,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $1,915,- 
800,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,545,200,000. 

"Missiles 

"For  missiles:  For  the  Army,  $253,700,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $364,000,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $13,000,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $771,- 
100.000. 

"Navat  vessels 

"For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy.  $1,651,- 
600.000.  of  which  amount  $150,500,000  is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear powered  guided  missile  frigate. 

"title   II — RESEARCH.    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

"Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows : 

"For  the  Army.  $1,406,400,000; 

"For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $1,439,200,000; 

"For  the  Air  Force.  $3,103,900,000.  of  which 
amount  $150,000,000  is  authorized  only  for 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  and  $7,000,- 
000  is  authorized  only  for  the  development 
of  an  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft; 

"For  Defense  agencies,  $495,000,000. 

"TITLE  ni GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  301.  Outstanding  tonnage  balances 
remaining  in  law  for  construction  of  Navy 
ships  are  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  302.  Tlie  distribution  of  the  assign- 
ments and  contracts  for  construction  of  war- 
ships and  escort  vessels  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  by  this  Act  and  hereafter 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  requirement 
of  the  Act  of  March  27,  1934  (48  Stat.  503), 
that  the  first  and  each  succeeding  alternate 
vessel  shall  be  constructed  in  the  Govern- 
ment Navy  yards:  Provided.  That,  if  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interests  in  any  year 
to  have  a  vessel  or  vessels  constructed  as 
required  above,  the  President  may  have  such 
vessel  or  vessels  built  in  a  Government  or 
private  yard  as  he  may  direct. 

"Sec.  303.  The  assignment  of  naval  ship 
conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  projects 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  economic  and 
military  considerations  and  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted by  requirements  that  certain  portions 
of  such  naval  shipwork  be  assigned  to  par- 
ticular types  of  shipyards  or  to  particular 
geographical  areas  or  by  similar  requirements. 

"Sec.  304.  Section  412(b)  of  Public  Law 
86-149.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  Mb)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31,  1960.  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  missiles,  or  naval  ves- 
sels, or  after  December  31.  1962.  to  or  for  the 
use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
for  the  research,  development,  test,  or  evalua- 
tion of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  vessels,  or 
after  December  31,  1963,  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  any 
research,  development,  test,  or  evaluation,  or 
after  December  31,  1965.  to  or  for  the  use  of 
any  armed  force  of  the  United  States  for 
the  procurement  of  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  has 
been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
such  dates.' 
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"SEC  305.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
after  June  30.  1966.  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  use  as 
an  emergency  fund  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  or  procurement  or 
prodiiction  related  thereto  unless  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  funds  has  been  author- 
ized by  legislation  enacted  after  that  date. 
"Sec.  306.  Section  8074  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  '(c)  The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  is 
redesignated  as  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand.' " 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7657)   was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  thei'e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  taking  of  rollcall  No.  90  on  yester- 
day on  H.R.  2985,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. Had  I  been  present  and  voting 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  90  on  yesterday  which  was  taken  on 
H.R.  2985,  I  was  unavoidably  detained. 
Had  I  been  present  and  voting  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  FOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  90  on  H.R.  2985,  I  was  unavoidably 
detained.    Had  I  been  present  and  voting 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


ADDITIONAL   LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  yield- 
ing to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking  this  time, 
after  conversing  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  to  announce  first  of  all 
an  addition  to  the  program. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bonner],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, advises  that  he  will  undertake  to 
call  up  under  unanimous  consent  the 
bill  H.R.  7855  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  construction  of  17  small 
Coast  Guard  vessels. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  advise  that  we  have  made 
such  good  progress  today,  thanks  to  two 
committees  which  have  expeditiously 
handled  two  very  important  bills,  if  we 
can  finish  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
and  the  transportation  bill  which  have 
already  been  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  it 
will  be  my  purpoes  to  ask  that  we  ad- 
journ over  until  Monday  next. 

HOUR   OF    MEETING    ON   TOMORROW 

In  order  to  attempt  to  do  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 


CITIZEN'S  WHITE  PAPER  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  RYAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan-  ' 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record   and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex issues  ever  to  be  before  this  Congress 
and  this  Government.  In  order  to  aid 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  in  their  de- 
liberations concerning  this  vital  issue,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  their  attention  a  recent 
paper.  This  paper,  entitled  "A  Citizen's 
White  Paper  on  American  Policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia,"  was  written  by 
Marcus  Raskin,  codii-ector  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies.  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  keen  analysis  of  our  policy  in  south- 
east Asia  and  its  historical  background, 
and  I  include  it  herewith: 
A     CmzENS    White     Paper     on     American 

roLicY  IN  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia 

(By  Marcus  G.  Raskin) 

I 

In  1943  at  the  Cairo  Conference  and  then 
again  at  the  Teheran  Conference,  President 
Roosevelt  stated  that  American  and  Indo- 
cliinese  interests  were  best  served  by  Indo- 
china losing  its  status  as  a  French  colony 
and  becoming  a  U.N.  trusteeship  area.  It 
was  to  become  what  some  now  call  a  "neu- 
tralized area."  Roosevelt  said  that  the  area 
had  been  milked  dry  for  100  years  by  the 
French,  and  that  that  was  quite  enough. 
However,  by  March  1945.  the  French  wanted 
Indochina  back  in  a  quasi-colonial  status. 

Originally,  this  proposal  did  not  meet  with 
American  approval,  but  by  1946  the  United 
States  acqiUesced.  It  was  not  the  time  to 
alienate  the  French  when  it  appeared  that 
the  American-Soviet  split  was  irreparable, 
and  American  planners  wanted  to  forge  the 
Western  Alliance. 

In  Vietnam  other  forces  were  at  work. 
Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Japan, 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  the  nationalist  Conununist 
leader,  established  a  government  and  de- 
clared Vietnam's  independence.    The  French 


Communists  advised  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  go  slow 
and  not  to  act  in  haste  to  the  detriment  of 
the  French  Communist  Party. 

The  French   Government,  with  the   sup- 
port of  the  French  Communist  Party;,  fought 
Ho   Chi   Minh.     Stalin   at   first   adhered   to 
the  French  Communist  line  and  refused  to 
recognize  Ho  Chi  Minh's  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam.    In  December    1946,   Maurice   Thorez, 
the   Communist   Vice    President   of   France, 
countersigned    the    order    for    "military    ac- 
tion" against  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.    Even 
after  the  French  Communist  Party  tempered  , 
its  opposition  to  Ho  the  Russians  still  re-' 
fused  to  recognize  or  give  support  to  Ho.      /' 
In  May  1950,  the  United  States  and  Franct^ 
worked   out   the  contours  of   the   Schumai 
plan,  an  attempt  to  fashion  a  coal  and  ste* 
cartel  for  Europe  which  was  thought  to  bet 
one  more  concrete  step  in   the   dream  of  a\ 
united    West    Europe    tied    to    the    United  \ 
States.      Coincident    with    this    plan.    Dean      \ 
Acheson  and  Robert  Schuman,  the  French        \^ 
Foreign  Minister,  Joined  in  announcing  the  \  I 

new  American  involvement  in  Vietnam.  After  \l 

all,  if  a  Western  community  was  to  come  into 
being,  and  the  United  States  intended  to  be 
its  leader,  then,  it  was  said,  we  had  to  "share 
responsibilities"  in  non-European  states 
that  the  West  Europeans  once  controlled.  In 
Indochina  that  meant: 

1.  Primary  responsibility  would  continue 
to  rest  with  France  and  the  people  of  Indo- 
china; 

2.  U.S.  aid  would  be  given  to  promote 
and  restore  ":-ecurity"  and  the  "genuine 
development  of  nationalism";  and 

3.  U.S.  aid  would  go  to  France  and  the 
associated  states  of  Indochina  "in  order  to 
assist  them  in  restoring  stability  ^d  per- 
mitting these  states  to  pursue  their  peace- 
ful and  democratic  development. 

Of  course  this  meant  that  the  United 
States  could  deal  directly  and  openly  in  the 
Indochinese  area.  Although  estimates  vary, 
American  aid  to  France  for  Vietnam  totaled 
about  $1  billion  between  the  summer  of  1950 
and  the  spring  of  1954.  But  the  French,  who 
until  1954  had  primary  responsibility  there, 
were  unable  to  organize  indigenous  political 
groups  that  would  rally  around  either  the 
French  puppets  or  the  American  cause  of 
anticommunism. 

In  January  1953,  President  Eisenhower  held 
a  review  of  Indochinese  policy.  'T^fcElsen- 
hower  administration  though tTOiat  the  in- 
gredient which  the  French  nfceded  to  \  win 
the'  Indochinese  war  was  a  coni\^rehensive 
military  plan.  He  made  increased  American 
aid  contingent  on  effecting  such  a  plan. 
Named  after  Gen.  Henri-Eugene  Navarre, 
the  plan  called  for  the  creation  of  indigenous 
forces  to  undertake  garrison  duties  so  that 
French  forces  could  be  released  for  an  all- 
out  military  effort.  It  was  no  more  sticcess- 
ful  than  any  of  the  other  plans,  and  by  May 
of  1954  the  French  had  lost  their  military 
position  in  Vietnam  at  Dienbienphu. 

Between  January  and  May  of  1954.  the 
French,  British,  and  Russians  undertook  ex- 
ploratory talks  to  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam 
to  a  close.  This  drew  strong  opposition  from 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Knowland,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Walter  Robert- 
son, Admiral  Radford,  and  Vice  President 
Nixon,  who  pushed  hard  for  "united  action" 
against  the  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Mr. 
Dulles  used  Life  magazine  as  his  instrument 
to  say  that  the  allies  should  be  prepared  to 
risk  a  war  with  China.  He  was  undismayed 
by  the  possibility  of  Chinese  forces  entering 
Indochina  to  engage  the  white  Western  Pow- 
ers. Yet,  this  did  not  reflect  Eisenhower's 
view.  He  was  much  more  reticent  about  a 
land  war  in  Asia,  as  was  General  Ridgway, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  After  the 
United  States  sent  200  Air  Force  technicians 
to  Indochina,  Eisenhower  said  that  he  could 
conceive  of  no  greater  tragedy  than  the 
United  States  becoming  involved  in  a  war  in 
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Indochina.  The  Western  Powers  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  over  DviUes'  objections, 
dropped  the  Idea  of  united  action,  for  the 
Biiiish  were  uninterested,  the  American  peo- 
ple were  Just  recovering  from  the  Korean 
trsuma.  and  tlae  French  de-perately  needed 
peace.  Indeed,  Pierre  Mendes-France  had 
come  to  power  on  the  promise  that  he  could 
i;   ii;o  pe.ico  in  Indochina. 

lu  195i  the  great  issue  for  the  West 
Europe:\n  sUies  was  the  creation  of  a  Euro- 
pean Defense  Cctnmuniiy  (EDC).  The 
United  States  bent  all  Us  efforts  to  EDC's 
c.-eaT.ion,  for  it  meant  a  substantial  step  In 
tiie  uniuoation  of  West  Europe.  The  French, 
howevsr.  had  grave  doubts  about  the  EDC. 
They  feared  the  rearming  ol  West  Germany, 
either  lutiependently  or  r.s  ihe  majc*  element 
in  a  united  West  European  Army,  because  it 
niight  h.^.ve  meant  a  possible  German  hegem- 
ony over  West  Eurojx;.  Tiie  Russians  felt  the 
same  way.  Seeing  the  possibility  of  a  diplo- 
matic success,  they  offored  to  intercede  with 
Ho  Chi  Minh  in  exchange  for  a  French  vote 
against  the  European  Defense  Commtinity. 
Pierre  Mendes-France  delivered  the  French 
Assembly.  And.  in  exchange.  Russia  pres- 
sured the  Vietminh  Into  a  peace  conference 
at  Geneva,  when  Ho  believed  he  could  have 
won  control  of  all  of  Vietnam  without  having 
to  arrive  at  a  negotiated  settlement. 

The  Geneva  conference  turned  out  to  be 
typical  in  the  history  of  diplomacy  in  the 
2bt;h  century.  No  nation  wanted  to  be  there, 
but  all  knew  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
In  attendance  were  Cambodia,  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  France,  Laos. 
Communist  China,  the  state  of  Vietnam,  the 
U.S  S.R.,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 
Tha  conference  dealt  with  all  three  states  of 
Indochina.  It  stated  that  no  military  base 
could  be  establiched  by  foreign  powers  in 
Vietnam  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  Viet- 
namese part  of  the  agreement  was  to  settle  a 
military  question.  The  military  demarcation 
line  I  the  ITih  pprallcl)  was  not  to  be  "in- 
terpreted as  constituting  a  political  or  terri- 
torial boundary."  Furthermore,  article  7  of 
the  declaration  permitted  the  Vietnamese 
people  'to  enjoy  the  fuiidamcntal  freedoms 
gtiaranteed  by  democratic  institutions  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  free  general  elections  by 
secret  ballet. "*  An  election  was  to  have  been 
held  in  July  1956  ••under  the  supervision  of 
?a  international  commission  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  member  states  of  the 
International  Supervisory  Commission." 

Article  8  provided  that  "The  provisions  of 
the  agreements  on  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties intended  to  insure  the  protection  of 
individuals  and  of  property  must  be  most 
strictly  applied,  and  must,  in  particular, 
allow  everyone  in  Vietnam  to  decide  freely 
in  which  zone  he  wishes  to  live." 

The  United  States  took  note  but  did  not 
sign  the  final  declaration  of  the  Conference. 
Instead.  Undersecretary  of  State  Walter 
Eedell  Smith  read  a  statement  saying  that 
the  United  States  would  "li)  refrain  from 
the  threat  of  the  use  of  force  to  disturb 
them,  in  accordance  with  Article  2(4)  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  deaiing  with 
the  obligation  of  members  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force:  and  (ii)  it  would  view  any  re- 
newal of  the  aggression  in  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern  and 
83  seriously  threatening  international  peace 
and  security.' 

South  Vietnam  was  not  a  signatory  and 
stated  at  the  Conference  that  it  was  not 
bound  by  the  Geneva  accords. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  agreement  since  their 
primary  purpose  was  to  get  out.  They  hoped 
that  once  the  dust  settled  a  bit,  political 
parties  would  form  in  Vietnam  and  a  demo- 
cratic nation  would  emerge  from  the  pro- 
jected elections  of  1936.  But  this  hope  was 
not  regarded  as  a  vital  French  interest. 
French  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam  was  now 


dictated  by  the  need  to  end  Fi^ench  domestic 
instability,  since  many  politicians  believed 
that  the  demoralization  of  the  French  peo- 
ple arid  the  precarious  state  of  the  economy 
were  caused  by  colonial  policies  in  Indo- 
china and  Algeria. 

II 

In  1934  the  United  States  was  dominated 
in  its  foreign  policy  thinking  by  those  who 
view  Communist  nations  rhetorically  as 
Implacable  enemies  to  be  liberated  and  con- 
tained. Ixi  reality,  however,  tlie  Eisenhower 
administration  pursued  an  accommodation 
b:»rgam  by  negotiating  a  stand-ofT  in  Korea 
with  the  Chinese  and  North  Kore.-ins  a  scant 
year  before.  The  State  Department  in  July 
1054.  looked  for  a  line  of  retistance  in  Suu'ih- 
east  Asia  against  "communism,"  much  in  tlie 
manner  that  was  developed  in  Europe. 
Dulles  thought  that  through  the  formation 
of  a  separate  state — South  Vietnam  had 
finally  found  that  line  in  Indochina. 

The  United  States  found  a  man,  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  who  could  help  in  establishing  that 
line.  Diem,  who  lived  in  the  MaryknoU 
Seminaries  in  the  United  States  from  1950 
to  1953,  was  sponsored  by  Cardinal  Spellman 
and  various  liberal  American  Catholic  politi- 
cians (e.g..  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  wore  strong  sup- 
porters of  Diem>.  In  a  complicated  maneu- 
ver aimed  at  aligning  South  Vietnam  to  its 
side,  the  United  States  pressured  Bao  Dai, 
the  playboy  puppet  of  France,  into  backing 
Dieni  against  General  Le  Van  Vien.  a  war- 
lord who  operated  gambling,  narcotics,  and 
prostituiion  in  South  Vietnam  through  the 
powerful  Biuh  Xuycn,  a  crime  syndicate: 
and  General  Hinh.  who  had  been  tlie  first 
choice  of  Bao  Dai  and  the  French  for  Viet- 
namese political  leadership.  To  show  its 
seriotisness  of  purpose  in  establishing  the 
line  of  resistance,  the  United  States  had 
formed  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion   (SEATO)    alliance. 

The  pact  was  a  gxiarantce  by  Western 
powers  to  "consult  immediately  in  order 
to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  for  the  common  defense"  where  polit- 
ical integrity  or  independence  was  imder  at- 
t.Tck.  Dvilles  hoped  to  use  the  alliance  to 
protect  the  newly  created  state  of  South 
Vietnam.  However,  tlie  SEATO  treaty  had 
virtually  no  operational  meaning  or  xitiliiy 
since  the  last  thing  that  the  European  sig- 
natories of  the  treaty  wanted  was  to  get 
involved  militarily  in  Vietnam. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  regime.  Diem 
seemed  to  be  securing  his  own   power  and 
creating  a  national  identity  for  South  Viet- 
nam.    He  was  able  to  isolate  General  Hinh 
by  deflating  any  support  he  had,  while  con- 
trolling  the   political   and   economic   opera- 
tions of  the  Binh  Xuyen,  which  strangled  the 
city  of  Saigon  and  the  countryside.     On  the 
other   hand,    in   North   Vietnam   the    Com- 
munists,   copying    Chinese    methods,    insti- 
tuted a   harsh   tax  system   and   committed 
atrocities  and  wholesale  murder  against  the 
landlords,  bourgeois,  and  peasants  in  their 
attempts  to  enforce  collectivization  and  po- 
litical conformity  in  the  North.     The  Geneva 
accords  provided  for  free  movement  of  Viet- 
namese from  one   part  of  Vietnam  to   the 
other.    Hundreds    of    thousands    of    people 
fled  North  Vietnam,  and  in  that  process  it 
was  emptied  of  a  potential  resistance  to  Ho. 
The  experiences  of  these  refugees  seemed  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  unifying  bond  against 
communism   In  the  South   Vietnamese  na- 
tion.    Many  thousands  of  Catholics  left  the 
North  for  the  South  because  of  their  hope 
In  Diem  and  material  aid  from  the  Catholic 
church.     And  Diem,  the  Central  Vietnamese 
Catholic,    needed    active    support    of    Viet- 
namese  CathoHcs   from   the   North   to  sur- 
vive in  Souih  Vietnam,  among  the  Buddhist 
majority. 

In  October  1955  Diem  held  an  election  In 
which  the  people  were  to  choose  between 
Bao  Dai,  the  absentee  playboy,  and  himself. 


Upon  winning  that  election  by  a  fraudulent 
97-percent  majority.  Diem  formally  pro- 
clauned  a  new  state — the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Tills  move  ended  any  possibility  of  an 
election  for  all  of  Vietnam :  an  election  that 
both  Diem  and  the  United  States  feared 
would  have  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  government  resigned  Itself 
to  the  existence  and  stability  of  Sotith  Viet- 
nrni.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Diem  regime 
the  North  Vietnamese  empl\asis  was  on  con- 
solidation in  their  zone.  Indeed,  such  con- 
rolidation  was  necessary.  In  November  of 
loss  the  North  Vietnamese  pca.sants  staged 
a  revolt  similar  in  Intent  to  the  Hungarian 
revolution.  Ho  admitted  exccises,  but  con- 
tinued many  of  them. 

What  turned  the  wheel  of  fortune  against 
South  Vietnam  and  the  West  were  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  Diem's  p;overnment.  In 
1956  he  staged  a  crackdown  on  the  Clilncse 
living  in  Soutli  Vietnam:  those  Chinese  not 
born  in  South  Vietnam  were  disallowed  from 
owning  busines.';es  in  11  major  cat-.^gorics 
deemed  vital  to  the  economic  life  of  South 
Vietnam.  Diem  estimated  that  the  Chinese 
comprised  10  percent  of  the  nation,  and  ytt 
they  owned  two-thirds  of  its  buElnesseii. 
Rice  exports  came  to  a  virtual  halt  as  a  re- 
sult of  Clilnese  reprisal  to  Diem's  move.  To 
further  secure  his  power  base  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  Buddhists  were 
systematically  excluded  and  replaced  by 
Catholics,  while  Catholicism  became  the 
ofVicially  favored  religion.  The  Buddhist  ma- 
jority became  the  object  of  petty  annoyance 
and  persecution. 

In  1957  Diem  reorganized  the  police  and 
placed  on  the  Government  payroll  a  huge  net 
of    informers.      Diem's    brother,    Nhu,    pro- 
ceeded to  rid  the  Diom  oligarchy  of  any  pcr-f 
son  who  did  not  favor  the  Diem  government. 
Diem  also  took  the  advice  o:  American  ex- 
perts who  said  that  the  Viet  Minh  controlled 
between   40   and   70  percent  of   the   villages 
which  were  not  run  by  the  religious  sects,  the 
Cao    Daists,    Buddhists,    or   Catholic;.     The 
Americans  arrued  that  the  Viet  Minh  was  a 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the  state 
and    would    tiltimately    undermine    Diems 
rule.     'The   de   facto   integration   of   South 
Vietnam  within  the  American  military  de- 
fense structure  Implied  that  the  region  ought 
to  be  secure:  and  hence,  ought  to  be  purged 
of  anything  which  might,  however  remotely, 
serve  the  Red  cause."     (Phlllippe  Devillers.) 
By  1958.  Diem's  police  actions  were  trans- 
formed into  military  operations.     The  Gov- 
ernment, now  with  the  active  military  sup- 
port of  the  United  States,  began  pacifying 
outlying   areas.     The   methods   which   they 
used  were  not  di-ssimilar  to  those  used  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  a  few  years  earlier  in  their 
treacherous  pacification  operation.     Arrests, 
torture,     plundering,     and     "regroupment" 
came  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.    These  tac- 
tics greatly  alienated  the  peasants  and  farm- 
er.'?, since  Diem  seemed  to  be  offering  only 
torture  without  reform,  or  even  ideology.    In 
December  of  1958,  after  the  death  of  a  score 
of  prisoners  in  one  of  Diem's  concentration 
camps,  armed  bands  of  rebels  sprung  up  in 
South    Vietnam.      Their    support     by    the 
peasants  and  the   villagers  was  assured  by 
Diem's  behavior. 

Ill 
Tlae  foreign  policy  of  Communist  nations 
is  traditionally  con.servative  when  It  comes 
to  foreign  military  involvements.  The  Com- 
munists and  rebels  In  South  Vietnam  forced 
the  hand  of  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment to  become  active  militarily.  Until  1960, 
the  North  Vietnamese  restricted  their  efforts 
to  plaintive  diplomatic  notes  to  Diem.  Tliese 
notes  invariably  included  demands  for  the 
restoration  of  communication  (rail,  post,  sea, 
and  trade)  between  the  South  and  the  North, 
and  talks  for  elections,  but  little  more.  How- 
ever, in  March  1960,  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers reexamined  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
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n?m— in  part  because  the  Chinese  had  con- 
tact through  Laos  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese rebels.  The  North  Vietnamese  feared 
that  they  would  be  "mousetrapped"  by  the 
Chinese  if  they  did  not  actively  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  rebels.  The  wheel  of 
fortune  was  given  another  ttirn.  The  mani- 
festo of  the  18th,  signed  by  leaders  In  the 
cpring  of  1960  who  opposed  Diem,  appeared 
to  make  clear  that  he  could  no  longer  hold 
the  support  of  the  moderates.  The  stage  was 
set  for  civil  war.  The  Nam-bo  Declaration, 
drawn  by  South  Vietnamese  rebels  with  the 
aid  of  North  Vietnamese  leaders,  also  In  the 
spring  of  1960,  detailed  the  list  of  grievances 
against  the  Diem  government.  It  stated 
that  the  Veterans  of  the  Resistance  Associa- 
tion would  fight  to  end  the  Diem  regime  and 
"to  set  up  a  democratic  government  of  Na- 
tional Union  in  South  Vietnam— in  order  to 
realize  national  Independence  and  demo- 
cratic liberties  and  to  guarantee  a  decent  life 
to  the  people." 

They  contended  that  only  then  could  the 
Geneva  accords  be  implemented. 

By  December  1960,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam  began  ofHcially. 
under  Its  own  flag,  to  make  successful  at- 
tacks on  South  Vietnamese  military  forces. 
By  1961  the  situation  had  deteriorated  at  a 
faster  pace  than  had  been  expected  by  the 
United  States.  Tlie  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment expanded  its  repressive  and  punitive 
activities  without  being  able  to  implement 
any  effective  economic  or  social  plans  for  the 
country.  The  Vietcong  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  killed  minor  officials  in  the 
towns  by  the  thousands,  and  stepped  up 
their  campaign  to  win  over  the  peasants  in 
South  Vietnam  with  a  "carrot  and  stick" 
policy  of  reform  and  repression.  As  they  be- 
came more  successful,  their  need  for  repres- 
sion dropped  off  considerably. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  was  greatly 
increased  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.     President     Kennedy's     ad- 
visers wanted  to  settle  Laos  as  a  neutralist 
country  since  It  was  thought  that  the  United 
States  could  not,  and  should  not,  fight  In 
both  South   Vietnam  and  Laos.    They  be- 
lieved that  with  a  neutralist  government  in 
Laos  under  Souvanna  Phouma,  Diem's  gov- 
ernment could  be  secured.     In  the  spring  of 
1961,  the  mission  of  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Walt 
Rostow,  then  White  House  advisers,  recom- 
mended that  guerrilla  tactics  be  used  by  the 
United    States    and    the    South    Vietnamese 
against  the  rebels.    Influenced  by  their  ex- 
perience in  the  OSS,  Rostow  and  Roger  Hils- 
man,  soon  to  become  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  thought  that 
the   way   to   beat    the    tactics    of    Gen.    Vo 
Nguyen   Giap,   the   Vietminh   military   com- 
mander, and  Ho  was  to  emulate  them.    How- 
ever, to  fight  that  kind  of  war  one  needed 
the   support  of    the   peasants,  and  by  this 
time  the   South   Vietnamese  peasants  were 
totally  alienated  from  the  central  adminis- 
tration.    Commandos    were    not    guerrillas. 
On  the  whole,  the  peasants  were  not  Inter- 
ested In  giving  support  to  American  military 
advisers    or    to    Diem's    army,    which    had 
swollen  to  400,000  under  the  insistence  of  the 
Americans  who  believed  that  a  ratio  of  at 
least  10  to  1  was  necessary  to  beat  a  guerrilla 
force.     (They  never  got  beyond  5  to  1.)     Yet 
the  economy  of  the  country  cotild  not  sup- 
port a  larger  force.     By  the  end  of  1962,  the 
United  States  was  flying  bombing  and  straf- 
ing missions  against  villages  where  there  was 
any  suspicion  of  Communist  support.     In- 
discriminate   bombing    with    napalm,    and 
atrocities  against  peasants  who  may  or  may 
not  have  helped  the  Vietcong  were  common- 
place.   All    of    the    Vietnamese    suspicions 
about  U.S.  imperialism  were  now  confirmed. 
Although  publicly  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration   supported    Diem,     privately    many 
American  officials  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Diem,  who  viewed  himself  as  the 


savior  of  South  Vietnam.  Americans  saw 
him  as  an  aloof  man,  controlled  by  his  fam- 
ily. Indeed,  the  liberal  American  Interven- 
tionists thought  that  If  he  were  removed 
from  the  scene,  the  military,  students,  peas- 
ants, and  Buddhists  would  be  pacified,  and 
the  war  would  go  better.  By  the  fall  of 
1963,  South  Vietnam  was  In  an  uproar.  The 
army  was  plotting  against  Diem,  with  Ameri- 
can knowledge  and  assistance  from  some 
groups  In  the  octopus-like  American  mission 
to  South  Vietnam,  each  of  which  had  Its  own 
clients  that  it  supported  with  materUil  aid 
and  advice.  Buddhists  were  burning  them- 
selves alive  In  protest  against  Diem.  (And 
in  the  American  Government,  high  policy- 
makers who  had  viewed  the  Buddhists  as  an 
Insignificant  political  force  went  scurrying 
around  looking  for  American  Buddhists  who 
could  explain  to  them  what  was  going  on.) 
With  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
Diem  and  his  brother  were  murdered. 

Tlie  military  emerged  with  a  weak  strong- 
man in  January  1964,  General  Khanh.  He 
alleged  that  some  approaches  had  been  made 
by  Diem's  brother  during  the  last  weeks  of 
his  life  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  Liberation 
Front.  General  Khanh,  on  the  other  hand, 
promised  to  prosecute  the  war  to  its  end. 
That  was  what  American  policymakers  in 
Washington  and  Saigon  wanted  to  hear,  since 
American  policy  was  structured  around  the 
premise  of  a  military  victory  against  the 
Communits  and  rebels.  Reformist  economic 
and  social  activity  was  useful,  but  the  Viet- 
namese operation  was  viewed  by  the  Ameri- 
can mission  and  General  Harkins  as  primar- 
ily a  military  effort.  In  Washington  the 
Vietnamese  situation  was  looked  at  in  more 
sophisticated  terms.  But  no  one  knew  how 
to  express  that  sophistication  except  mili- 
tarily, or  in  some  pathetic  organizational  re- 
sponse such  as  fashioning  a  counterlnsur- 
gency  group  at  the  White  House  which  would 
deal  with  the  organization,  training,  and  ac- 
tivities of  guerrilla  forces. 

Almost  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  conse- 
quences of  military  operations  where  whole 
villages  were  destroyed  in  search  of  one  snip- 
er. Although  the  United  States  had  estab- 
lished its  military  presence  with  20,000  mili- 
tary personnel,  by  the  beginning  of  1964  It 
had  accomplished  little  else.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  engagements  with  the  rebels,  the 
peasants,  or  whoever  they  were,  invariably 
ended  in  some  measure  of  failure  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  and  its  American 
advisers.  The  changeover  in  the  top  com- 
mand structure  of  the  American  missions  in 
South  Vietnam  changed  nothing.  General 
Taylor,  the  American  Ambassador,  and  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  the  American  military 
commander,  were  as  frustrated  as  any  of  their 
predecessors. 

By  the  summer  of  1964  events  took  on  a 
slightly  more  Ignominious  quality.  The 
American  reprisal  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in 
violation  of  international  law  led  to  the  mili- 
tary disaster  of  Blen  Hoa,  where  at  least  28 
American  planes  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  few  guerrillas  with  mortars.  Helicopters 
were  destroyed  by  the  score;  thousands  of 
people  were  killed  monthly.  By  December 
1964,  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh.  who  was  de- 
posed after  several  months  In  power,  found 
himself  making  a  bid  for  his  return  with  the 
statement  that  the  Vietnamese  military 
would  not  fight  "to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
any  foreign  country."  Against  official  Amer- 
ican wishes,  he  wanted  all  power  to  the  mili- 
tary. Formally,  he  lost  that  battle.  But  for 
Interesting  reasons.  On  February  7,  the  Viet- 
cong attacked  Plelku  and  Camp  HoUoway 
killing  and  wounding  75  Americans. 

Tlie  attack  came  while  McGeorge  Bundy, 
the  President's  special  assistant  for  national 
security  affairs,  was  surveying  the  deteriorat- 
ing military  situation  and  attempting  to 
compromise  the  differences  between  the  com- 
peting South  Vietnamese  military  and  civil 
groups.    He  also  used  his  stay  in  Vietnam  to 


warn   the   North   Vietnamese   to  stop    their 
military    Involvement    In    the    South.      The 
Pleiku   raid   served   as   a   "handle"    (as   it   is 
called  m  government)  to  air  attack  Installa- 
tions in  North  Vietnam.    This  new  turn  of 
the  wheel  was  predicated  on  several   politi- 
cal and  military  theories.    Politically  it  was 
thought  that  the  United  States  had  nothing 
to  negotiate  about  at  a  diplomatic  bargain- 
ing table  with  Ho;  since  It  had  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  "lost"  the  war.    Military  and 
psychologically,  the  bombings  were  ordered 
and   allowed   in  order  to  pacify  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  military  in  Viet- 
nam.    The   South   Vietnamese  military  offi- 
cers chafed  at  the  American  Inslstance  that 
a  civilian  form  of  government  be  continued 
even  if  it  was  a  facade,  and  feared  that  the 
United  States  would  not  expand  the  war  thus 
tindercutting    their    military    and    political 
raison  d'etre.    On  the  American  military  side 
the  decision  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  was  an 
attempt  to  show  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the    Chinese    that    they    were    not    "paper 
tigers."     The  American  military,  goaded   by 
Chinese  propaganda  and  psychological  feel- 
ings of  impotence,  feared  that  they  looked 
like  paper  tigers  because  of  their  poor  mili- 
tary showing  In  South  Vietnam.    In  review- 
ing the  comments  and  evidence  on  the  mat- 
ter I  find  that  virtually  no  one  believed  that 
the  bombing  had  any  military  value,  or  that 
the  supply  routes  would  dry  up.     After  all. 
those    supplies    came    from    us.      After    4^2 
years,  the  guerrillas,  with  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can w^eapons — and  their  own  abilities — ended 
up  controlling  far  more  territory  than  they 
did   at   the   time   of   the  massive  American 
military  Intervention  in  1961.    The  wags  of 
Washington    were   saying   that   If   only    the 
United    States   would   withdraw    the    South 
Vietnamese  Government's  strategic  position 
would  improve  since  the  guerrillas  would  not 
be  as  well  supplied.    Ninety  percent  or  more 
of  the  rebel's  weapons  came  from  captured 
United    States    or    South    Vietnamese    store 
depots  or  the  black  market,  not  from  Viet- 
nam.    U  Thant  made  this  point  In  a  more 
diplomatic,  yet  didactic  way.     He  noted  that 
communism  could  be  controlled  In  southeast 
Asia    If    there    was    no    American    military 
present. 

In  February  and  March  of  1965  the  Bud- 
dhists, who  found  among  their  monks  a 
penchant  for  politics  sought  ways  to  end  the 
war.  They  Initiated  a  peace  movement  under 
Thich  Quang  Lien,  who  held  a  master's  de- 
gree from  Yale  University.  His  aim  was  that 
of  forcing  all  foreign  military  units  out  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Once  the  bomb- 
ings In  North  Vietnam  were  Increased,  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  world  feared  an  escalation 
into  a  far  reaching  war.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve the  aesopian  language  of  those  who 
said  that  our  responses  were  "measured  and 
controlled."  Indeed,  the  image  of  super 
rationality  was  exposed  rather  quickly  when 
one  studied  the  events  of  the  war  with  any- 
thing more  than  casual  interest. 

For  example,  the  use  of  nonlethal  gas  was 
unknown  to  those  concerned  with  a  con- 
trolled response,  or  the  order  to  let  pilots 
choose  their  own  targets  In  North  Vietnam 
gave  many  pause  to  wonder  what  control 
meant  In  that  context. 

The  Department  of  State  white  paper  had 
succeeded  In  arousing  anger  in  many 
quarters  because  of  its  pedestrian  quality.  Its 
failure  to  show  how  the  war  was  controlled 
from  the  north,  and  hence,  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bomb  the  north  on  a  regular  basis. 
No  arguments  in  that  flimsy  document  were 
adduced  from  international  law,  very  few 
from  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  none 
from  history  except  that  ersatz  kind  which 
men  who  have  control  of  vast  bureaucracies 
vise  to  justify  their  personal  (although  be- 
cause of  their  power  they  are  translated  into 
Institutional)  actions. 

In  Vietnam  the  course  of  events  was  ef- 
fected In  new  ways  by  the  bombings.     The 
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United  States  lucreased  its  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  by  mid-April  to  over  35.000.  The 
North  Vietnamese  responded  rather  mildly 
t  ">  American  bombings  of  their  country  per- 
haps for  several  reasons.  They  did  not  have 
t'.;e  air  power  to  engage  or  fend  off  American 
:.!icl  South  Vietnamese  air  attacks  in  any- 
li.ing  but  haphazard  ways.  Also.  North  Viet- 
ii.imcse  policy  was  (timed  at  attempting  to 
isolate  the  United  States  on  a  moral  level 
from  its  allies  in  the  Western  alliance  and 
in  Asia  since  the  bombings  reflected  little 
more  than  military  inadequacy  and  our  seem- 
ing willingness  to  al>ply  any  self  selected 
means  (with  little  care  for  cost)  to  obtain  a 
self-defined  end. 

On  the  political  level  the  North  Viet- 
Hi.mese  leadership  which  historically  favored 
the  Soviets  over  the  Chinese  Communists 
wanted  Soviet  aid,  but  not  Chinese  Inter- 
vention. The  Soviet  Union  as  in  1946.  and 
even  after  the  American  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam  while  Premier  Kosygin  was  present 
in  North  Vietnam,  did  not  want  to  endanger 
its  own  relations  with  the  United  States. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  was  little  change 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  The  rebel  noose 
around  Saigon  grew  tighter.  American 
quarters  were  bombed  regularly,  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  was  destroyed,  and  75  percent 
or  better  (who  really  knew?)  of  the  towns, 
villages  and  countryside  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Vietcong.  The  United  States  sent  re- 
inforcements of  Marines  to  places  in  which 
the  whole  countryside  was  controlled  by  the 
Vietcong.  In  the  Da  Nang  area,  for  example, 
the  American  military  garrisons  were  present 
at  the  sufferance  of  the  Vietcong.  American 
military  ofRcirls  openly  admitted  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  was  unreliable: 
that  many  soldiers  were  Vietcong  or  mem- 
bers of  tile  Liberation  Front.  The  Vietcong 
bragged  that  It  was  now  not  only  supplied  by 
the  American  forces  but  trained  by  them  as 
well. 

In  France  those  generals  who  studied 
American  military  tactics  at  the  beginning 
of  the  monsoon  and  rainy  sea.'^on  of  1965 
thought  they  witnessed  a  deja  vu  to  their 
own  military  campaigns  which  ended  at 
Dienbienphu  in  May  1954. 

Diplomatically,  the  wheel  of  fortvme  also 
turned.  And  in  a  way  it  was  the  final  irony. 
By  the  late  fall  of  1964.  De  Gaulle  and  the 
French  wanted  a  conference  whose  objective 
could  only  result  in  a  settlement  along  the 
lines  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  In 
1943  and  1944.  In  January  1965,  it  was  said 
in  Washington  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  or  others  had  made  approaches 
through  intermediaries  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  for 
negotiations,  but  were  greeted  uru'eceptlvely. 
Yet  De  Gaulle  said  that  the  Chinese  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  wanted  to  negotiate  and 
we  had  better  not  stipulate  preconditions 
to  a  conference  that  we  needed  at  least  as 
badly  as  the  North  Vietnamese.  And  the 
British,  who  in  1954  wanted  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Geneva  Agreements,  includ- 
ing the  provision  for  elections,  now  seemed 
to  favor  continued  American  military  In- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia  becaxise  of  the 
precarious  situation  between  its  creation, 
Malaj'sia.  and  Indonesia. 

The  diplomatic  policy  of  the  American 
Government  by  the  end  of  December  1964 
v:as  almost  totally  militarized.  Tho.se  who 
Interested  themselves  in  negotiation  without 
expanding  the  war  into  North  Vietnam  were 
eclipsed  by  those  who  merely  wanted  to  ex- 
pand the  war  per  se  or  who  wanted  to  bomb 
and  negotiate.  The  latter  policy  became  the 
policy  of  the  doves.  Tlie  previnus  deterrent 
to  a  substantial  military  involvement  in 
routher.st  Asia,  war  with  China,  seemed  to 
become  the  spur  or  objective.  "No  more 
sanctuaries,**  the  Chinese  were  warned  by 
American  leaders,  thus  leaving  the  direct 
Implication  that  the  source  (China)  would 
be  struck  if  the  war  continued. 


The  growing  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  was  little  understood  in  the  United 
States.  Although  Congress  was  silent  on  the 
course  of  the  war,  privately  there  was  anger 
and  disbelief  at  the  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  Some  blamed  the  policies  on 
carryovers  from  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Tliey  believed  that  the  President  was  a  neo- 
phyte in  foreign  affairs  and  had  counted  too 
heavily  on  the  advice  of  the  military,  the 
CIA,  State,  the  NSC  machinery:  those  who 
had  a  vested  interest  in  the  militarized  for- 
eign policy.  By  April  of  1965,  newspapers, 
liberal  and  conservative,  called  for  a  defini- 
tion of  American  aims.  University  professors 
and  students  held  marches  and  "teach-ins" 
in  favor  of  negotiation.  The  President  spoke 
on  April  8  to  the  American  people  in  reply  to 
the  critics  of  the  policy  and  the  March  15 
declaration  of  the  nonalined  nations  calling 
for  negotiation.  President  Johnsons  speech 
on  April  8  was  predicated  on  the  official 
American  position  that  North  Vietnam  con- 
trols the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  course  of  the  guerrilla  war  there.  This 
vievy'.  enunciated  in  the  Department  of  State's 
white  pnpcr  was  open-to  serious  question.  A 
special  Japanese  envoy  to  study  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  for  the  Government  of  Japan,  Mr. 
Matsimioto,  pointed  out  that  the  Vietcong 
is  much  like  the  French  underground  during 
World  War  II  representing  different  groups 
in  the  country.  "It  can  be  said  that  the 
Vietcong  is  not  directly  connected  to  Com- 
munist China  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
Vietcong  will  give  up  fighting  because  of  the 
bombing  cf  North  Vietnam.  In  Vietnam  I 
often  heard  it  said  that  the  Vietcong  is  a 
nationalist  movement.  This  means  the 
Vietcong  will  not  give  up  resistance  until 
they  have  achieved  their  objectives.  Mr. 
Matsumoto  said  that  no  one  coiild  really 
define  the  character  of  the  Vietcong  and  that 
even  our  own  administration  in  Saigon  esti- 
mates that  the  Communists  only  include  30 
percent  of  the  Vietcong.  The  Japanese  posi- 
tion would  seem  to  comport  with  the  dy- 
namics of  revolutionary  or  resistance  move- 
ments. Those  who  in  fact  do  the  fighting, 
live  through  hardship  and  misery,  are  not 
very  quick  to  hand  over  their  power  to  an- 
other, be  it  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  or  Mao  Tse-tung. 
Ironically,  the  Interests  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  further  diverged 
once  the  United  States  undertook  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam.  Although  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  suffering  in  their  own  country 
the  Vietcong  continued  to  flourish.  If  this  is 
true  it  would  mean  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  may 
find  it  very  difficult  to  stop  the  war.  There 
are  four  ways  of  looking  at  this  "reality"  in 
terms  of  American  policy: 

IrThat  the  official  U.S.  position  is  correct; 
that  Ho  controls  the  Vietcong  enough  to  stop 
the  war; 

2.  That  the  United  States  has  been  foiled 
by  its  own  ideology  which  insists  on  continu- 
ing Communist  conspiracy  as  the  way  of 
explaining  revolution  or  civil  war  move- 
ments; 

3.  That  the  United  States  wishes  to  sta- 
bilize the  southeast  Asia  area  and  in  due  time 
will  offer  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  group  ler.der- 
ership  In  an  attempt  to  countercheck  the 
power  of  Communist  China;  or 

4.  That  U.S.  planners  really  accept  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  Japanese,  knows  that 
there  Is  little  connection  between  the  south- 
ern rebels  and  North  Vietnamese  controlled 
conspiracy  mask  its  unwillingness  to  settle 
the  war. 

The  American  rationale  may  be  predicated 
on  the  third  point;  viz,  that  the  United 
States  wishes  to  counterbalance  the  power  of 
Communist  China  by  using  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  anti-Chinese  feelings  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  counterbalance  the  Chinese. 
The  insistence  on  negotiating  with  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  Viet- 
cong appears  to  fly  directly  in  the  face  of  the 


stated  policy  of  an  independent  South  Viet- 
nam. It  would  appear  that  it  was  to  Amer- 
ican advantage  to  negotiate  or  agree  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Vietcong  and  Liberation 
Front  since  they  would,  likely  (and  given  the 
emphasis  on  the  regional  character  of  the 
country)  build  their  own  political  power 
relatively  independent  of  North  Vietnamese 
domination. 

The  President's  speech  which  outlined  the 
possibilities  of  the  Mekong  River  Delta  proj- 
ect while  not  something  which  could  im- 
mediately yield  results  would  have  the  posi- 
tive effect  of  diverting  war  energies  to  more 
constrvictive  ends.  What  is  Important  in  this 
case  Is  not  that  the  Mekong  project  would 
take  a  decade  before  it  "bore  fruit,"  but  that 
it  reflects  a  new  process  toward  cooperation 
and  activity  in  the  name  of  man.  In  that 
sense  (and  although  both  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  reflected  the  terrible  hubris 
of  the  United  States)  the  second  half  of 
that  speech  should  be  taken  as  a  direction 
in  which  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
participate  not  as  boss  but  as  good  neighbor. 
That  view  Is  quite  far  from  the  views  set 
forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  speech  which 
left  the  impression  that  we  could  only  be 
satisfied  in  International  affairs  according 
to  our  values  and  principles  since  we  did 
not  fight  for  such  mundane  things  as  terri- 
tory or  colonies.  No  price  it  seemed  was 
too  great  to  pay  for  what  we  believed  "right." 

Not  surprisingly  the  speech  was  read  by 
the  Chine.>=e  in  the  context  of  the  military 
buildup  by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam,  its 
increased  raids  and  military  titillation  of  the 
Chinese  border.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
while  rejecting  the  offer  of  "unconditional 
discussions"  seemed  more  disposed,  accord- 
ing to  East  European  sources,  to  take  the 
President's  offer  seriously  even  to  the  extent 
of  neutralizing  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Most  diplomats  in  the  East  and  West 
agreed  that  no  negotiations  or  unlimited 
discussions  could  be  entered  into  until  the 
United  States  stopped  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. Since  the  military  purpose  in  such 
bombings  w.?re  admittedly  Infinitesimal  and 
since,  as  the  President  said  In  his  speech, 
"We  have  no  desire  to  devastate  that  which 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam  have  built  with 
toll  and  sacrifice,"  cessation  of  bombings  In 
North  Vietnam  would  hardly  be  costly  to 
the  United  States. 

IV 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  American 
policymakers  have  developed  America's  for- 
eign policy  role  as  that  of  world's  policeman. 
We  assumed  this  role  in  Vietnam,  a  place 
where  we  did  not  begin  to  comprehend  the 
complex  cross-currents  of  politics,  national- 
ism, personality,  tradition,  history,  and  other 
people's  interests.  To  support  our  role  as 
policeman  our  military  and  CIA  programs 
in  southeast  Asia  grew  to  mammoth  propor- 
tions without  rhyme  or  reason.  These  pro- 
grams often  reflected  little  more  than  the 
power  struggles  of  the  agencies  of  American 
bureaucracy,  rather  than  anything  which 
went  on  in  Asia.  A  report  on  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia  prepared  by  four  Senators 
on  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  In  1963 
stated: 

"It  should  also  be  noted,  in  all  frankness, 
that  our  own  bureaucratic  tendencies  to  act 
in  uniform  and  enlarging  patterns  have  re- 
sulted In  an  expansion  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment in  some  places  to  an  extent  which 
would  appear  to  bear  only  the  remotest  rela- 
tionship to  what  is  essential,  or  even  de- 
sirable, in  terms  of  U.S.  interests." 

The  Unlied  States,  by  the  military  and 
covert  way  it  operated  in  Vietnam  in  the 
past  10  years,  has  nurtured  strong  anti- 
white  and  anti-Western  feelings  In  south- 
east Asia.  Whether  we  called  it  "respon- 
sibility" or  empire,  the  facts  were  that  the 
United  States  succeeded  to  the  Japanese  and 
French    hegemony    in    Asia    without   really 
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knowing  why  or  with  what  purpose.  Em- 
oires  are  very  seldom  built  by  design.  They 
start  almost  accidently;  their  dynamics  and 
-ctions  define  what  they  are.  Each  empire 
has  its  own  characteristics,  although  histori- 
cally they  all  seem  to  Involve  defense  of 
some  allies,  suppressing  certain  regimes  in 
favor  of  others,  and  a  powerful  Ideology. 
Ultimately,  there  are  common  characteristics 
III  the  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  their 
lenders  who  no  longer  are  able  to  dlstln- 
ciiish  between  real  and  chimeric  interests 
bcciuise  of  the  empire's  octopuslike  ten- 
ticles.  Those  tentacles,  especially  If  they 
include  extensive  military  involvement 
strangle  the  judgment  of  its  leaders. 

Relating  to  Vietnam  militarily  has  cam- 
oullaged  America's  real  interests  and  dis- 
torted the  type  of  diplomacy  and  politics 
which  should  be  employed  there.  The  meth- 
ods we  have  followed  in  Vietnam  may  not  be 
without  their  costs  in  terms  of  our  own 
Nation's  stability  and  freedom  of  choice. 
Thus,  when  we  ask  the  military  to  under- 
take projects  which  are  inherently  unmill- 
tary,  we  are  courting  great  danger.  It  is 
overdramatlc  to  say  that  the  United  States 
will  be  faced  with  a  French  Organization  de 
LArmee  Secrete  (OAS)  situation  with  oiu- 
military  if  we  substantially  expand  the  war, 
and  then  attempt  aii  accommodation,  but 
such  seeds  are  easily  sown.  For  example, 
the  official  American  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  to  support  a  civilian  government  in 
Vietnam,  whereas  the  rank  and  file  military, 
including  high-ranking  American  military 
officers  in  Vietnam,  support  the  South  Viet- 
namese military.  Bad  habits  are  learned 
in  such  wars  and  they  may  too  easily  be 
applied  at  home. 

It  Is  hard  for  American  civilian  leader- 
ship to  learn  that  the  military  Is  not  a 
machine  which  can  be  started  and  stopped 
by  prc.-^sing  a  btitton.  By  definition  of 
their  mission,  the  military  want  to  follow 
through  to  a  military  victory.  We  will  find 
that  each  day  that  American  policymakers 
procrastinate  on  a  political  settlement,  the 
war  will  escalate  upward  militarily  just  by 
its  own  momentum.  In  this  regard  the  mili- 
tary bureaucratic  course  of  the  war  is  quite 
instructive.  The  special  forces  and  the 
Army  were  the  military  forces  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  who  were  given  responsibility 
for  the  war.  After  the  apparent  failure  of 
these  forces  to  pacify  the  country,  the  Air 
Force  lobbied  for  Involvement. 

Using  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  as  the  pretext, 
the  Air  Force  sent  planes  to  South  Vietnam 
as  a  deterrent.  But  deterrents  are  vulner- 
able and  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  guerrillas 
as  these  were  at  Blcn  Hoa.  Here  the  psy- 
chology of  the  paper  tiger  played  Its  part. 
The  Air  Force's  pride  was  wounded  and  it 
decided  to  Involve  Itself  more  fully  so  that 
it  could  prove  itself.  Once  this  occurred,  the 
Marines  and  the  Navy  (but  less  so)  lobbied 
for  an  expanded  role  which  was  granted. 
Not  wanting  to  be  left  otit,  the  Army  also 
wanted  greater  Involvement.  This  was  also 
granted  by  the  White  House.  Finally,  SAC 
In  a  nonnuclear  way  also  wanted  involve- 
ment. Paradoxically,  the  military  may  have 
wished  for  that  involvement  because  they 
feared  that  the  war  would  end.  because  the 
politicians  would  negotiate  military  with- 
drawal before  they  had  a  chance  to  test 
themselves  in  battle.  Although  that  might 
have  been  their  fear,  objectively,  because  of 
such  a  massive  military  Involvement  in  the 
war  in  a  political  sense  It  becomes  very  hard 
to  impress  our  opponents  of  peaceful  Inten- 
tions, or  to  counter  those  groups  in  the 
American  Government  and  the  public  who 
want  a  win  In  the  military  sense  of  the  term. 
The  Vietnamese  operation  as  a  military 
venture  Is  not  one  In  which  very  many  can 
take  any  particular  pride.  The  bad  habits 
of  that  war  have  Included  torture,  napalm- 
ing,  defoliation,  and  Inability  to  xmderstand 
what  means  could  yield  suitable  ends.  Al- 
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though  governments  are,  by  their  nature, 
notoriously  uncritical  of  themselves,  democ- 
racies, by  their  nature,  have  a  better  chance 
of  holding  their  governments  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Individuals  In  that  government 
to  account  (even  though  personal  responsi- 
bility for  actions  Is  not  a  very  fashionable 
virtue  In  government) .  Too  often  govern- 
ments, that,  is  men  in  government,  are  ex- 
pected to  operate  by  inverted  meanings  of 
responsibility  and  morality  or  forget  about 
them  while  In  government.  (Indeed,  one  of 
our  former  Secretaries  of  State,  Dean  Ache- 
son,  gave  such  behavior  ideological  gloss  in 
his  Amherst  College  address  in  December 
1964.)  This  sort  of  responsibility  and  mo- 
rality can  be  seen  in  Vietnam.  Where,  as  In 
the  case  of  Vietnam,  three  out  of  four  Ameri- 
cans until  the  middle  of  1964  were  not  even 
aware  that  the  United  States  was  involved 
militarily,  officials  seem  to  have  felt  them- 
selves free  to  allow  sadistic  and  totalitarian 
methods  in  the  name  of  fuzzy  objectives. 
Such  methods  spread  easily,  and  unthink- 
ingly, in  governments.  It  is  best  that  they 
be  exposed  and  terminated. 

V 

With  Hie  realization  that  neither  the 
United  States  alone  nor  the  Western  Powers 
together  can  dictate  a  result  In  sotitheast 
Asia,  does  there  remain  any  role  which  these 
cotmtrles  can  play  In  that  area?  Most  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  that  of  policeman  or  white 
man's  burden  for  Asia.  That  lesson  was 
learned,  or  should  have  been,  10  years  ago. 
Perhaps  the  moderately  clever  even  learned 
it  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  pacts  such  as  SEATO,  which 
do  not  comprise  the  great  nations  having 
real  or  geogrnphical  interests  in  southeast 
Asia,  Japan,  Indian,  and  Burma  can  ever 
mean  anything.  If  the  great  powers  are  to 
exercise  a  role,  and  If  there  is  to  be  a  long- 
term  settlement,  it  will  have  to  be  in  concert 
with  other  nations;  that  is,  through  the  U.N. 
Although  the  present  line  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Is 
to  oppose  U.N.  involvement,  because  they 
fear  that  the  Geneva  and  Laotian  agree- 
ments would  be  scrapped,  any  new  settle- 
ment would  necessarily  be  predicated  on  the 
1954  and  1962  agreements.  The  purpose  of 
U.N.  involvement  would  be  to  guarantee 
that  the  terms  are  kept. 

While  the  U.N.  machinery  appears  to  the 
West  to  be  vinwieldy  and  leaves  much  room 
for  Improvement,  the  facts  are  that  the 
U.N.  in  the  southeast  Asian  area  has  done 
more  to  stabilize  that  region  than  either  the 
SEATO  arrangement  or  the  American  mili- 
tary intervention.  For  example,  the  U.N. 
was  instrumental  In  ending  the  1961  Laotian 
crisis  whereas  SEATO  was  unable  even  to 
agree  on  what  the  crisis  was.  The  prob- 
ability Is  that  America's  allies  in  SEATO 
would  be  more  likely  to  act  under  U.N. 
direction  than  under  SEATO  auspices  in 
southeast  Asia,  since  SEATO,  as  an  inter- 
national or  regional  institution,  has  abso- 
lutely no  moral  or  political  force  behind  It. 
Furthermore,  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia 
are  more  favorably  disposed  to  the  U.N.  be- 
cause of  the  voting  power  of  the  Afro-Asian 
and  Latin  American  nations  in  the  General 
Assembly  than  they  are  to  pact  alliances 
which  are  comprised  principally  of  white 
Western  powers.  The  prescription  of  action 
is  not  an  easy  one,  for  it  will  mean  that  we 
shall  have  to  reconsider  how  the  United 
States  is  to  relate  to  the  world,  and  to 
itself.  No  doubt  there  are  other  courses 
that  parallel  the  one  I  outline.  The  policy 
I've  drawn  is  illustrative  as  any  policy  must 
be  until  it  is  put  to  the  hard  test  of  negoti- 
ation and  practice. 

1.  Recently  more  and  more  evidence  has 
been  reported  in  the  United  States  about 
the  torture  and  napalmlng  of  the  Vietcong 
and  peasants  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
with  either  American  participation  or  ac- 
quiescence.   This  brutality  and  torture  can 


only  revolt  those  who  are  concerned  with 
politics  rather  than  sadism.  We  cannot  con- 
trol the  torture  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  We 
are  responsible  for  what  we  do  and  for  what 
our  agents  do.  That  is,  we  are  responsible 
for  our  torture  of  prisoners  and  napalmlng 
of  villages.  In  the  spirit  of  shouldering  our 
responsibility  we  must  immediately  put  a 
stop  to  the  bombings  and  torture  now  either 
allowed  or  sanctioned  by  the  United  States. 
That  policy  is  shortsighted  politically  and 
foolish  militarily.  It  has  not  resulted  in  any 
advantage  to  the  United  States.  If  a  politi- 
cal settlement  is  the  objective  aimed  at  and 
elections  are  held,  those  South  Vietnamese 
who  supported  the  torture  and  napalmlng 
will  be  defeated.  The  only  way  that  the 
South  Vietnamese,  whom  we  support  and 
prop  up,  will  change.  Is  for  us  to  change. 
When  that  happens,  they  may  be  able  to  re- 
train  some   favor   in   South   Vietnam. 

Although  there  Is  evidence  which  makes 
clear  the  historic  roots  of  torture  in  -Indo- 
china as  a  method  of  politics,  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  show  how  Western  meth- 
ods have  updated  the  more  "primitive"  Viet- 
namese ways.  At  the  very  least,  we  should 
adopt  and  enforce  the  Prisoners  of  War 
(POW)  and  Red  Cross  Conventions  as  they 
apply  to  that  war.  There  is  another  point 
to  the  sadism  and  torture.  Biu-eaucracy  and 
organization  may  Involve  itself  in  such 
things  almost  antiseptically.  That  is  a 
dangerous  trend  in  government  and  should 
be  stopped.  An  independent  investigation 
(along  the  lines  of  the  Warren  Commission) 
of  the  activities  and  directives  of  American 
personnel  and  policymaking  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  would  do  much  to  restore 
responsibility  in  statecraft.  Such  an  inves- 
tigation would  help  set  standards  by  which 
the  various  agencies  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment operate  internationally.  (The  new 
CIA  Director  could  benefit  greatly  from  such 
a  review.) 

2.  Under  the  1954  Geneva  accords  an  elec- 
tion was  to  have  been  held  in  July  1956  in 
South  and  North  Vietnam  to  determine  the 
t3'pe  of  government  it  would  have  as  a  uni- 
fied nation.  A  conference  of  the  14  powers, 
similar  to  the  Laos  negotiation,  but  now  with 
U.N.  sponsorship,  should  be  convened  (pro- 
vided for  in  article  4,  Geneva  accords  of 
1962)  to  negotiate  a  permanent  cessation  ot 
all  military  activities.  As  evidence  of  its  good 
intentions,  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
conference,  the  United  States  should  stop  the 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  The  United 
States,  with  the  other  great  powers,  should 
now  join  in  guaranteeing  the  borders  of  the 
area  as  a  member  of  the  14  nations  confer- 
ence. That  conference  would  set  the  out- 
lines for  a  confederated  state  of  Vietnam 
which  would  come  into  existence  after  cer- 
tain agreed  upon  conditions  were  met.  The 
International  Control  Commission  (ICC)  or 
another  agreed-upon  body  would  act  as  the 
Investigator-enforcer.  (It  should  be  recalled 
that  this  method  was  adopted  in  the  Pales- 
tine-Israeli situation  and  has  worked  well.) 
A  political  amnesty  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  would  be  declared  and  all  elements 
of  the  population  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  free  to  seek  political  repre- 
sentation by  democratic  means.  This  would 
be  enforced  by  the  ICC  under  U.N.  sponsor- 
ship. North  and  Sotith  Vietnam  would  be 
admitted  to  the  U.N.  as  separate  states.  Once 
confederation  was  achieved  the  Vietnamese 
would  have  single  representation. 

3.  The  ICC  cotild  be  greatly  strengthened 
if  it  received  Its  authority  from  the  U.N., 
and  became  a  responsibility  of  the  U.N.  Its 
task  would  be  to  investigate  complaints,  act 
as  a  police  force,  conduct  the  initial  elec- 
tions In  Vietnam  and  make  continuous  re- 
ports to  the  U.N.  about  any  border  difficul- 
ties. Responsibility  for  serving  on  the  ICC 
would  rotate  among  members  of  the  U.N. 
Payment  for  this  activity  should  come  from 
the  great  powers  to  the  U.N.  earmarked  for 
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the  ICC.  Further,  with  U.S.  support,  the 
ICC  should  act  to  negotiate  out  the  differ- 
ences between  Thailand.  Cambodia.  Laos. 
and  North  and  South  Vietnam  that  have 
mounted  over  the  past  10  years. 

4.  The  situation  in  Laos  will  continue  to 
deteriorate  unless  the  United  States  under- 
takes diplomatic  means  to  stop  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  To  insure  Laotian  stability,  the 
Unit€d  States  should  lead  in  efforts  which 
will  give  the  ICC  greater  power  and  author- 
ity to  act  in  the  whole  southeast  Asian 
sector.  The  ICC  should  request,  through 
UN.  good  offices,  troops  from  Burma,  the 
Philippines.  Nepal,  New  Zealand.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Algeria.  They  would  police  bor- 
ders and  serve  as  an  inspection  unit  for  arms 
control  in  the  area.  National  responsibility 
for  troops  detachments  would  be  on  a  rota- 
tional basis. 

5.  The  United  States,  through  the  UN. 
should  offer  aid  to  Laos,  South  Vietnam, 
North  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand  in 
fashioning  a  common  market  between  them- 
selves, with  a  customs  and  payments  union, 
emergency  funds  to  finance  special  quick 
payoff  projects  (United  States  and  U.N.  flies 
are  bulging  with  such  projects)  and  a  long- 
term  economic  development  project  such  as 
the  Tennessee  V.illey  Authority  (TVA)  for 
southeast  Asia.  Indeed,  it  could  use  the 
Special  Fund  .as  its  primary  instrument  for 
some  of  these  projects.  The  Mekong  River 
project,  which  is  a  striking  plan  for  land  and 
water  development,  has  united  Cambodia, 
Laos,  Thailand,  and  South  Vietnam  in  this 
development  activity.  It  is  even  said  by 
those  involved  in  the  project  that  the  Pathet 
Lao  support  the  Mekong  Delta  project  and 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  also  would  if  it 
were  extended  into  tlieir  area. 

Correctively,  a  "planning  bank"  whose  di- 
rectors would  be  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam. 
Laos.  Thailand.  South  Vietnam,  the  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  could  direct  the  expenditure  and  plan- 
ping  of  short-term  projects  in  South  and 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  Mekong  project  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  planning  bank  could  be 
funded  by  these  powers  under  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  using  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Asia  in  the  Far  East  (ECAFE) 
as  its  parent.  The  organizational  structure 
of  the  planning  bank  would  allow  for  inclu- 
sion of  both  donors  and  recipients  as  board 
directors.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
would  b«  invited  to  join  in  one  of  these 
capacities. 

6.  The  United  States  should  now  compen- 
sate for  the  bombings  of  Cambodian  terri- 
tory, the  destruction  of  their  villages,  of 
total  innocents,  and  of  their  land. 

VI 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  anxious  for 
trade  with  the  South.  Except  for  food  which 
they  received  from  the  Russians  in  1955.  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  have  continued  the 
war  in  1955  to  obtain  rice.  They  will  do  so  in 
the  future  unless  they  are  able  to  obtain  rice 
from  some  source.  The  resumption  of  trade 
and  the  normalization  of  relations  with 
North  Vietnam  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
stabilizing  the  situation  in  the  Indochlnese 
area.  Like  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam 
has  been  under  a  crushing  military  and  eco- 
nomic burden.  Its  leadership  has  been 
fighting  for  25  years  and  is  concerned  that 
North  Vietnam  will  lose  everything  in  a  war 
that  could  spread  to  their  territory.  Again, 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  concerned  to  keep 
control  of  their  country  from  the  Chinese  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished in  the  context  of  peace.  In  a  widened 
military  action  the  Chinese  would  move  a 
large  military  force  into  North  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  position  as  sup- 
ported by  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  has 
been  reasonably  consistent  since  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954.  Their  demand.?  flow  from 
the  Geneva  accords  themselves.     As  I  have 


stated,  on  February  4.  1955.  they  proposed 
restoring  normal  road,  rail,  sea,  air,  and 
postal  relations  between  the  two  zones,  as 
was  promulgated  In  the  Geneva  accords  and 
general  elections.  The  problem  with  the 
Geneva  accords  was  that  no  nation  which  felt 
any  responsibility  for  stability  in  southeast 
Asia  cared  to  guarantee  the  agreements  of 
that  Conference.  France  was  in  no  position 
to  carry  out  for  the  whole  of  Vietnam  a 
guarantee  as  enunciated  in  the  accords,  espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  American  objections.  If 
a  Geneva  conference  were  held  along  the 
lines  of  the  1954  Conference  with  the  differ- 
ence being  that  the  United  States  would  Join 
and  guarantee  the  results,  the  probability  is 
that  Vietnam  would  maintain— or  attain — 
an  existence  which  would  be  independent  of 
Communist  China. 

Barring  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
to  control  its  appetite  for  military  involve- 
ment, there  is  a  reason  for  some  cautious  op- 
'titnism.  There  are  .two  strong  political  cur- 
rents in  southeast  Asia.  One  is  nationalism 
and  the  other  is  fear  of  Chinese  domination. 
The  direction  of  North  Vietnamese  and  any 
future  South  Vietnamese  leadership,  assum- 
ing it  is  to  have  any  sort  of  Indigenous  mass 
supix>it.  will  be  to  achieve  national  political 
identity  for  their  nations.  This  means  that 
the  local  political  and  military  leadership 
will  work  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  great 
powers  (United  States,  France.  China,  and 
the  Soviet  Union)  in  southeast  Asia.  They 
are  aware  that  they  cannot  get  very  far  by 
havmg  outside  troops  prop  up  their  regime 
or  by  being  wholly  dependent  upon  outside 
forces  politically,  diplomatically,  or  economi- 
cally. 

No  doubt  this  attitude  will  cause  the  great 
powers  some  consternation,  since  historically 
tlaey  have  used  the  region  of  southeast  Asia 
as  a  pawn  in  their  game.  However,  that  age 
of  international  politics  is  over.  Will  Com- 
munist China  abide  by  that  view?  There 
Is  no  question  that  U.S.  relations  with  China 
will  soon  enter  a  new  stage.  To  no  little 
extent  what  the  United  States  does  will  dras- 
tically affect  Chinese  activity.  If  the  United 
States  helps  In  fashioning  the  political  con- 
cerns of  southeast  Asia  on  real  issues:  water, 
food,  and  electric  power,  we  will  be  In  a 
better  position  of  blunting  Chinese  power 
because  the  southeast  Asian  nations  will 
have  a  reason  for  being  independent.  If  we 
make  it  possible  for  China  to  participate  in 
such  projects  peacefully  we  will  have  accom- 
plished much  in  recognizing  the  legitimate 
interests  of  650  million  Chinese,  and  will 
have  discouraged  both  their — and  our — un- 
real interests.  Settling  the  Vietnamese  war 
can  be  used  as  an  opening  wedge  for  Im- 
proving relations  with  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese In  this  next  period  of  international  af- 
fairs. The  risks  of  that  policy  for  the  United 
States  are  incomparably  less  than  a  holy  war 
with  China;  a  war  which  can  only  result 
either  in  its  nuclear  demolition  or  a  pro- 
longed land  war  which  the  United  States 
would  probably  lose  on  China's  mainland. 

The  political  outlines  of  action  become 
clear: 

(ai  Investigate  the  conduct  of  the  war  as 
formulated  and  carried  out  by  the  United 
States  and  adopt  the  POW  and  Red  Cross 
Conventions  as  it  applies  to  the  war; 

(b)  Convene  a  14-natlon  conference  under 
the  aegis  of  the  U.N.  to  arrange  a  cease- 
fire; 

(c)  Arrange  for  the  guarantee  of  the  bor- 
ders of  southeast  Asia  countries  through  the 
14-nation  conference; 

(d)  Allow  the  Vietnamese  to  work  for  a 
confederated  North  and  South  Vietnam,  but 
admit  them  separately  to  the  U.N.  Whether 
the  people  of  North  and  South  Vietnam 
should  have  one  government  and  one  politi- 
cal system  is  their  affair,  not  ours. 

{e»  Strengthen  the  ICC  politically  by  mak- 
ing it  responsible  to  the  United  States  and 
militarily  by  fashioning  a  police  force  com- 


prised of  rotating  detachments  from  nations 
In  the  U.N.^Burma,  the  Philippines,  and 
New  Zealand; 

(f )  Relnstitute  the  customs  and  payments 
union  between  the  nations  of  the  area  and 
allow  trade  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam: 

(g)  Compensate  Cambodia  for  incursions 
on  Its  people  and  property; 

(h)  Develop  a  planning  bank  drawn  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  Communist  China,  involve  the  U.N. 
Special  Fund  and  ECAFE  as  the  instruments 
for  short-  and  long-term  economic  aid  to 
Vietnam  and  neighboring  states. 

St.  Augustine  lived  his  life  In  a  debauched 
way  before  his  conversion.  If  debauchery 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  redemption, 
then  the  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  ready  for 
the  next  step.  We  may  be  sure  that  no 
policy  a  government  follows  is  holy.  How- 
ever, at  least  this  policy  would  be  In  the 
American    national    interest. 


MR.  FOLEY  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
TIMES  DOES  A  SUPERIOR  JOB  OF 
REPORTING  ON  A  SUBJECT  THAT 
SHOULD  BE  OF  INTEREST  TO 
EVERY  AMERICAN:  TWO  PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSISTANTS  FOR  EACH 
MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thoma.s 
J.  Foley,  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  written  a 
piece  about  the  need  for  more  adequate 
staffing  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  advocate  each  House  Member 
being  provided  with  two  professional 
assistants. 

Recently  I  made  a  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject and  suggested  that  every  Represent- 
ative have  two  additional  specialized 
employees:  First,  a  lawyer  qualified  to 
evaluate  proposed  legislation;  and  sec- 
ond, an  economist  equipped  to  w'eigh  the 
manifold  problems  of  the  American 
economy  with  all  of  their  social  ramifica- 
tions. 

I  have  read  every  word  of  Mr.  Foley's 
piece  and  can  take  issue  with  none  of  it. 
In  the  speech  I  delivered  on  the  subject, 
I  stated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  fourth  office  building  in  order  to 
accommodate  all  the  Representatives 
with  their  new  employees.  Howls  went 
up  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  about  another  House  Oflflce  Build- 
ing. The  reasons  I  gave  for  needing 
such  an  office  building,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  each  Congressman's  work- 
load and  the  growth  of  the  Nation,  were 
lost  in  the  catcalls.  It  took  a  good  news- 
man like  Mr.  Foley,  with  a  sense  of  jour- 
nalistic responsibility,  to  come  through 
with  the  excellent  article  I  now  offer  for 
the  Record: 

Congressional  Burden  Should  Be  Relieved 
(By  Thomas  J.  Foley) 

Washington. — If  one  should  hear  someone 
say  "Congress  doesn't  know  what  It's  doing." 
it  might  be  dismissed  as  a  flip  remark  by  a 
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citizen  either  shallow  minded  or  disgruntled 

or  both. 

This  would  not  necessarily  be  the  correct 
judgment,  however.  In  fact,  to  some  who 
V  atch  Congress  work.  It  seems  rather  sound. 
'  For  the  fact  Is  that  the  legislative  problems 
an  Individual  CongrcEsman  faces  from  day 
to  diiy  are  so  complex,  so  far-reaching  In 
implication  and  usually  so  expensive  that  he 
does  not  know  enough  of  wiiat  he's  doing. 
In  many  cases,  far  from  it. 

He  is  doing  well  these  driys  if  he  knows  the 
details  of  legislation  before  his  own  commit- 
tee.   Many  don't. 

All  of  this  Is  meant  not  as  a  criticism  of 
the  Congressmen,  most  of  whom  are  intelli- 
gent, industrious,  and  conscientious,  but  as  a 
commentary  on  the  times,  how  tliey've 
changed  and  v/liat  might  be  done  about  it  in 
relation  to  Improving  the  legislative  process. 
Sixty  years  ago  or  so.  when  the  world  was 
far  away  and  the  Federal  budget  was  half  a 
billion  dollars,  a  Congrcsrman's  ofTice  was  his 
desk  in  the  Capitol  Building. 

Washington  was  remote  and  voters  seldom 
bothered  their  man  In  Washington.  Further- 
more, the  legislative  problems  the  Congress- 
man was  called  on  to  cope  with  were  uncom- 
plicated and  only  occasionally  momentous. 
Not  so  now.  The  momentotis  is  common- 
place. Last  week  alone,  the  House  passed  a 
$6  billion  social  security  bill  making  many 
changes  in  existing  provisions  and  adding  a 
complicated  health  Insurance  program,  while 
the  Senate  was  passing  an  equally  compre- 
hensive school  aid  bill. 

Tlie  Congress  must  also  decide  whether 
President  Johnson  is  Justified  in  spending 
$100  billion  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Far  from  being  remote  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Washington  now  leads  and  fi- 
nances most  of  It  and  actively  opposes  the 
rest  of  it  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  sheer  volume  is  killing.  Some  13,000 
bills  were  introduced  In  the  last  Congress, 
many  of  them  duplications  and  most  of  them 
ignored,  of  course.  But  the  House  did  pass 
almost  1,000,  and  two-thirds  of  them  became 
law.  Most  Congressmen  knew  little  more 
about  them  than  what  the  proposals  did  In 
a  general  way. 

Pu'olic  hearings  on  the  1964  tax  bill  alone 
covered  4,000  printed  pages  in  7  volumes. 
Tne  printed  form  of  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee hearings  each  year  take  up  an  entire 
shelf. 

Sometimes,  the  small,  unpublicized  bill  is 
the  one  that  most  needs  the  careful  legis- 
lators attention. 

As  Representative  Wright  Patman.  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  said  recently  in  discussing  the 
problem,  specifically  the  tax  bill,  in  the 
House.  "Who  really  knows  what  that  legis- 
lation was  all  about  unless  they  read  It? 
How  many  sleepers  arc  there  In  It?  How 
many  cases  of  petty  and  grand  larceny  are 
involved?  Who  really  knows  the  answers 
to  these  questions?"  Tlie  answer,  of  course, 
i."5,  very  few. 

Besides,  the  legislative  problems,  the  Con- 
gressman must  perform  innumerable  tasks 
lor  his  ever-growing  number  of  constituents. 
W.ishington  is  now  involved  In  everyone's 
life  to  some  extent  or  other,  and  a  Repre- 
sentative must  represent  or  go  home. 

At  least  one  possible  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem is  an  adequate  staff.  At  present.  It  is 
inadequate,  particularly  in  the  House  where, 
despite  a  recent  Increase,  Congressmen  are 
limited  to  10  persons  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
S55.000  a  year  in  salaries. 

As  Senator  Mike  Monroney,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  has  said,  the  number  of  persons 
on  congressional  staffs  "totals  fewer  than  the 
number  of  persons  presently  required  to 
operate  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs." 

Too  often,  a  Congressman  Is  unable  to  tiirn 
to  anyone  to  get  an  objective  point  of  view 
on  a  particular  bill  or  Issue.  Too  often,  he 
Is  forced  to  rely  on  Uie  word  of  private  par- 


tics  lobbying  for  or  against  the  Issue  whose 
views  have  a  place  In  his  consideration  but 
certainly  not  the  only  place. 

He  Is  allowed  to  pay  one  person  up  to 
$19,300  a  year.  But  If  he  does  this,  he  usually 
does  not  have  enough  left  to  hire  enough 
other  competent  persons  for  his  offices  in 
Washington  and  in  his  home  district. 

But  if  a  Congressman  had  more  persons  on 
his  own  staff  to  help  him  screen  information 
and  evaluate  legislation — Patman  suggests  a 
trained  economist  and  a  lawyer — he  would  be 
better  able  to  legislate  intelligently. 

Some  Congres!?men  don't  use  all  of  the  staff 
allowance  that  is  allotted  to  them  now.  But 
they  should. 

Tiiera  ar«>  drawbacks,  of  course.  There  Is 
no  assm-ance  a  Congressman  will  use  the 
money  to  hire  professionals. 

Some  feel  that  congressional  staffs  spend 
too  much  time  now  serving  as  campaign 
headquarters  and  that  adding  to  them  would 
only  serve  to  increase  the  daily  propaganda 
ground  out  and  sent  to  voters  at  home  under 
the  franking  privilege. 

Some  say  Congressmen  can  rely  on  com- 
mittee reports  on  legislation.  But  these 
often  are  too  long  or  Incomplete  or  too  tech- 
nical. Others  suggest  beefing  up  the  Library 
of  Congress  functions  for  helping  legislators. 
Congress  has  always  been  skittish  about 
building  up  its  own  staffs  because  of  voter 
reaction  that  the  Members  are  feathering 
their  own  nests.  Nepotism  scandals  in  recent 
yrars  haven't  helped  in  this  regard. 

But  in  its  current  effort  to  reorganize  It- 
self to  deal  with  the  world  around  us.  Con- 
gress could  well  consider  a  modest  increase 
in  staffs  as  a  start. 


JOINT    LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to- 
day filed  its  report  on  H.R.  1153,  which 
was  reported  from  the  committee  on 
April  29. 

H.R.  1153  permits  employer  contribu- 
tions to  joint  labor-management  pro- 
grams for  the  promotion  of  product  and 
product  application  or  programs  for  the 
establishment  of  joint  labor-manage- 
ment committees  to  resolve  issues  arising 
from  disputes  regarding  the  interpreta- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
where  such  determinations  are  binding 
upon  all  parties  concei-ned. 

This  bill  was  made  necessary  by  sev- 
eral court  decisions  regarding  section 
302  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act.  Section  302  places  restrictions  upon 
certain  payments  by  employers  to  em- 
ployee representatives.  Section  302  was 
drafted  in  the  form  of  a  general  prohi- 
bition upon  employer  payments  to  em- 
ployee representatives,  including  certain 
jointly  administered  trust  funds.  Cer- 
tain jointly  administered  funds  are  spe- 
cifically excepted  from  this  general  pro- 
hibition. Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
drafting  of  this  section,  that  is,  a  general 
prohibition  and  specific  exceptions,  some 
programs  have  been  declared  unlawful 
though  the  legislative  histoi-y  sets  foith 


no  public  policy  opposed  to  their  contin- 
uance. 

The  law  was  amended  in  1959  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  jointly  administered 
trust  funds  for  pooled  vacations,  holiday, 
severance,  or  similar  benefits,  or  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  programs. 
There  was  no  public  policy  in  opposition 
to  these  programs.  In  fact,  public  policy 
favored  tlT,eir  development,  but  the  draft- 
ing of  the  law  required  that  the  courts 
declare  them  unlav^ful  until  the  law  was 
amended. 

The  same  situation  exists  today.  No 
public  policy  militates  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  joint  labor-management 
product  promotion  programs  or  joint 
labor-management  committees  to  settle 
disputes  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
collective  bargaining  agreem.ents.  These 
programs  have  existed  in  the  consti-uc- 
tion  industry  for  many  years.  They  have 
been  mutually  beneficial  to  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  not  inject  itself  into  free, 
volimtary  negotiations  between  labor  and 
management  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  these  beneficial  programs.  It 
should  be  left  to  private  negotiations  to 
determine  whether  these  programs 
.should  be  included  in  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  The  only  interest  that 
the  Govei-nment  should  seek  to  regulate  - 
relative  to  these  jointly  administered  pro- 
grams, is  the  public  interest  opposing  col- 
lusive or  dishonest  arrangements. 

The  purpose  of  section  302  was  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  some  ii-regular 
practices  brought  to  light  during  the  late 
1950's  in  congressional  hearings.  To  im- 
plement this  purpose  section  302  pro- 
hibits certain  payments  to  employee 
representatives  by  employers  and  estab- 
lishes certain  safeguards  for  those  em- 
ployer contributions  that  are  not  pro- 
hibited. The  payments  that  we  seek  to 
legitimize  will  be  protected  by  the  spe- 
cific safeguards  now  contained  in  section 
302,  plus  foiu'  additional  precautions. 

First.  Payments  must  go  to  separate 
trusts. 

Second.  Funds  cannot  be  commingled 
with  other  funds. 

Third.  Funds  cannot  be  used  to  defray 
costs  of  programs  that  are  employer 
functions  or  labor  organization  func- 
tions solely. 

Fourth.  Applicable  provisions  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosme 
Act  will  apply  to  these  funds. 

In  addition,  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  stating  that  these 
progi-ams  are  not  mandatory  subjects  of 
collective  bargaining  is  reafiBrmed  in  the 
bill.  No  one  will  be  required  to  bargain 
on  the  establishment  of  the  programs 
that  this  bill  legitimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
this  proposal  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


INDUSTRYWIDE  APPROACH  TO  GAS- 
OLINE MARKETING  PROBLEAIS 
APPLIED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  a  historic  turning  point  in 
the  approach  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  gasoline  marketing  problems. 
In  the  past,  the  work  of  the  Commission 
has  been  confined  to  the  investigation 
and  processing  of  individual  cases.  The 
size  and  the  complexity  of  the  petroleum 
industrj-  has.  of  course,  made  this  most 
difficult.  The  fact  that  the  Commission 
has  recently  dismissed  almost  all  of  its 
gasoline  cases  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
v.hat  I  have  personally  long  considered 
the  fact  of  the  matter — that  the  case-by- 
case  method  of  enforcement  is  not  en- 
tirely adequate  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented in  this  industry. 

Chairman  Dixon  and  the  members  of 
the  Commission  are  to  be  commended 
for  taking  this  important  step.  Their 
willinoness  to  use  the  broad  investigative 
powers  of  the  Commission  in  the  public 
interest  is  most  heartening.  The  list  of 
witnesses  who  will  appear  encompasses 
those  engaged  in  production,  refining, 
and  marketing  of  gasoline  at  all  levels. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  will  appear  during  the  7  days 
of  hearings: 
Proposed  Scnror-Lj:  or  Appearavces  for  HE.^R- 

tSC   ON    M.ARKETINC    OF   GASOLINE 
MAT  3 

AM.:  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  Inc.; 
Michizan  Petroleum  Association;  Tidewater 
Oil  Co'. 

P.M.:  Tex.is  Independent  Producers  & 
Royalty  Owners  Association:  Rock  Island  Re- 
fining Corp.;  Mr.  Tracy  Odell:  Sunland  Re- 
fining Corp;  Mr.  Gil  Meyer. 

MAT    4 

AM  :  Mid-Continent  Independent  Refin- 
ers Association. 

P.M.:  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana:  Shell 
Oi:  Co. 

MAT    5 

National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers. 

MAT    6 

A.M.:  Te.xas  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers: United  Refining  Co. 

P.M.:  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.;  Frontier 
Refining  Co.:  Independent  Refiners  Associa- 
tion: Champlin  Oil  &  Refining  Co.;  Mr.  Rob- 
ert F.  Forbes. 

MAT    10 

AM. ;  Mid-America  Gasoline  De.ilers  As- 
sociation. Inc.:  Mr.  Walter  S.  Strange;  Central 
Illinois  Retail  Gasoline  Dealers  Association; 
Richfield  Oil  Co. 

P.M.:  Sinclair  Refining  Co.;  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Ohio:  Socony-Mobil  Oil  Co  :  Sun  Oil 
Co  ;  ChCTles  O.  Porter,  attorney. 

MAT   II 

AM  :  Continental  Oil  Co.;  Gulf  Oil  Co.; 
Ryan  Oil  Co.;  American  Petroleum  Refiners 
Association. 

P.M.:  Automotive  Service  Industry  Asso- 
ciation; Texas  Oil  Jobbers  Association:  Clin- 
Mn  Oil  Co.;  Attorney  General  of  Minnesota; 
Tenneco  Oil  Co. 

MAT   12 

AM.:  North  Dakota  Retail  Gasoline  Deal- 
er j  Association;  National  Oil  Marketers  Asso- 
ciation; Cantelou  Oil  Co.,  Inc.;  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Hewitt,  professor,  business  law.  and  oU 
consultant,  Indiana  University;  Florida  Pe- 
troleum Marketers  Association. 


P.M.:  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.;  Union  Oil 
Co.;  Service  Station  Operators  Association  of 
Greater  Hartford;  Harry  Waller. 

I  take  particular  satisfaction  in  this 
act  by  the  Commission  since  it  was  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  March  12.  1964,  when,  at 
a  press  conference  called  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  first  called  for  the  holding  of  such 
an  industrywide  investigation.  At  that 
time  I  stated:  "An  industrywide  ap- 
proach is  imperative  if  this  deplorable 
situation  is  to  be  righted."  At  the  same 
time  I  also  called  for  the  promulgation  of 
trade  i-egulation  rules  for  petroleum 
marketing.  The  Commission  has  been 
most  scrupulous  in  not  prejudging  what 
the  proper  response  to  the  evidence  re- 
ceived at  the  current  hearing  should  be. 
My  subcommittee  together  with  the  en- 
tire petroleum  industry  will  be  watching 
with  great  interest  to  see  what  steps  are 
taken  subsequent  to  this  public  hearing. 
It  is  obvious  that  further  steps  of  some 
nature  will  be  required,  particularly  so 
since  virtually  all  of  the  gasoline  market- 
ing cases  before  tiie  Commission  have 
been  dismissed  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
in  a  period  when  marketing  problems 
continued  and.  indeed,  are  intensified  in 
many  respects.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
further  action  would  not  be  taken. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  the 
opening  statement  of  Commission  Chair- 
man Paul  Rand  Dixon,  together  with  the 
release  issued  by  the  Commission  con- 
cerning the  inquii-y  and  the  statement 
also  issued  by  the  Commission  describ- 
ing the  procedure  and  purpose  of  the 
inquiry : 

Stailment  of  P.*ul  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman. 

Feder.m,  Trade  Commission  at  the  Public 

Hearing  Relating  to   the   ^LARKETINC  of 

Gasoline,  Mat  3.  1965 

On  behalf  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. I  welcome  yoti  to  this  hearing  which 
has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
all  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  regarding  problems  in  the 
marketing  of  gasoline.  In  the  notice  an- 
nouncing this  inquiry,  which  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  December  30,  1964,  and 
which  is  a  part  of  the  official  record  in  this 
proceeding,  the  Commission  invite'!  both  oral 
and  WTitlen  comments  in  specified  areas, 
■which  Include  ( 1 )  the  general  market  struc- 
ture of  the  industry.  (2)  pricing  of  gasoline 
at  all  levels  of  distribution,  (3)  the  whys' 
and  wherefors  of  price  wars.  (4)  coippeti- 
tion  between  branded  and  unbranded  gaso- 
line and  between  integrated  and  non-inte- 
grated refiners,  and  (5)  grades  and  qualities 
of  gasoline.  The  notice  also  requested  in- 
formation on  other  matters  relating  to  the 
marketing  of  gasoline. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  Important  seg- 
ments of  our  national  economy,  which  may 
be  described  as  an  economy  on  wheels.  To 
Illustrate  the  enormity  of  the  industry  I 
need  only  remind  you  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 150  company  refiners,  some 
30.000  terminal  and  bulk  plant  operators 
who  make  up  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
wholebale  segment,  and  over  200,000  retail- 
ers. The  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of 
gasoline  at  the  retail  level  is  estimated  at 
S17.8  million.  The  automobile  has  long  since 
become  far  more  than  a  luxury  item  for  the 
average  American.  He  needs  it  to  go  to  work, 
his  doctor  needs  it  to  pay  a  home  visit  and 
truckers  need  it  to  deliver  the  food  he  eats. 
I  could  name  any  number  of  other  areas 
in  which  gasoline  is  a  required  commodity. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  public  interest 
In  the  subject  of  this  hearing  is  substantial. 


We  are  here  today  in  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. The  Information  received  during  the 
hearing  will  undoubtedly  increase  our  under- 
standing in  this  field,  and  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  information  in  turn  should  bene- 
fit all  segments  of  the  industry  and  the  con- 
suming public. 

We  are  not  here  today  in  the  role  of  pros- 
ecutors. We  are  not  interested  in  the  course 
of  this  heari»5g  in  discussing  private  or  Gov- 
ernment litigated  cases  cither  past  or  pres- 
ent. By  the  same  token  we  are  not  here  to 
discuss  pending  litigation  either  before  the 
Commission  or  tlie  courts. 

You  can  appreciate  of  course  that  in  a 
hc.-^ring  of  this  type  certain  ground  rules 
must  be  established  to  assure  an  orderly 
proceeding.  We  have  tried  to  make  these 
rules  as  informal  and  flexible  as  possible. 
Persons  desiring  to  express  their  views  will 
not  be  placed  under  oath.  You  are  re- 
quested when  making  oral  presentations  to 
confine  your  remarks  to  the  time  absolutely 
necessary  to  convey  your  point  of  view. 
When  you  rise  to  speak  and  are  recognized 
by  the  chair  please  give  your  name  and  iden- 
tify the  organization  or  group  you  represent. 
This  will  be  of  assistance  not  only  to  the 
Commission  but  to  the  reporter.  A  steno- 
graphic record  of  this  hearing  will  be  made 
and  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  copies 
of  the  transcript  may  be  made  with  the  con- 
tract reporter  which  is  Ward  &  Paul,  917  G 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C..  or  if  you  wish 
you  may  place  your  order  with  the  reporter's 
represeniiUive  who  sits  in  front  of  me.  The 
public  record  attending  the  hearing  which 
includes  all  written  data,  views  and  arju- 
ments  submitted  pursuant  to  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register,  is  available  for  review  by 
interested  parties  in  our  Office  of  Legal  and 
Pub'ic  Records  on  the  first  floor  of  this  build- 
ing. 

FTC  Institutes  Board  Inquiry  Into  the 
Problems  of  Competition  in  the  Market- 
ing OF  Gasoline 

Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  con- 
duct an  industry-wide  inqiUry  into  the  com- 
petitive problems  of  marketing  gasoline. 

Subjects  to  be  probed  by  the  Commission 
are:  (1)  the  market  structure  and  com- 
petitive behavior  of  the  various  segments 
and  levels  of  the  gasoline  industry;  (2)  the 
pricing  of  gasoline  at  all  levels  of  distri- 
bution; (3)  the  causes  and  effects  of  so-called 
price  wars;  (4)  competition  between  branded 
and  unbranded  gasoline  and  between  inte- 
grated and  nonintegrated  refiners;  (5i 
gasoline  grades  and  qualities,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  gasoline  exchange 
agreements,  additives,  and  octane  ratings; 
and  (6)  other  matters  pertinent  to  com- 
petition in  the  marketing  of  automotive 
gasoline. 

The  Commission's  objective  is  to  acquire 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  highly 
complex  competitive  problems  in  the  in- 
dustry in  order  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive and  appropriate  remedies. 

In  Its  statement  announcing  the  Inquiry, 
the  Commission  said  It  "Intends  to  employ 
its  flexible  administrative  powers  of  investi- 
gation and  factfinding  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  assure  a  complete,  fair,  and 
realistic  understanding  of  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  competition  in  the  Industry." 
The  Initial  step  in  this  Inquiry  will  Ijc 
public  hearings  before  the  full  Commission 
in  room  532  of  the  FTC  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  commencing  at  10  a.m..  on  May  3, 
1965. 

All  interested  persons,  including  but  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  public  and  of  the 
gasoline  Industry,  are  invited  to  present  their 
views  orally  on  the  above  subjects  at  the 
hearings. 

Written  views  may  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  Sixth  Street  NW.. 
W.ishington,    D.C.,    20580,    not    later    than 
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April  5,  1965.     If  practicable.  20  copies  of  all 
written  submissions  should  be  filed. 

Any  person  desiring  to  give  an  oral  presen- 
tation at  the  hearings  should  so  Inform  the 
Secretary  by  April  26,  1965.  and  state  the 
estimated  time  required.  The  Commission 
may  impose  reasonable  limitations  upon  the 
time  allotted  to  any  person  or  organization. 
Both  the  oral  and  written  views  will  be  avail- 
able for  examination  by  Interested  persons 
at  the  FTC  Building. 

The    Commission's    statement    said.      The 
marketing    of    automotive    gasoline    to    the 
public  is  a  matter  of  direct  and  immediate 
concern  to  every  American  who  owns  a  car, 
to  the  more  than  100.000  independent  retail 
gasoline  dealers,   to   the   producers,  refiners, 
jobbers,  and  wholesale  distributors  of  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleum  products,  and  to 
the  Nation's  economy  generally.    The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  a  broad  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion  of   fair   and   free   competition   in   such 
marketing.     The  Commission  is  responsible 
for  the  prevention  of  deceptive  and  mislead- 
ing advertising  of  gasoline  to  the  consuming 
public.    It  is  responsible  for  preventing  dis- 
criminatory and  other  monopolistic  and  anti- 
competitive  methods   and   practices   In   the 
distribution  of  gasoline.     Most  comprehen- 
sively, the  Commission,  In  the  role  of  watch- 
dog of  the  free  competitive  system,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility   to    scrutinize    the    competitive 
functioning  of  the  gasoline  industry  and.  if 
necessary,  to  take  appropriate  administrative 
action   within    its    powers,    and    recommend 
legislative  or  other  remedies  to  such  com- 
petitive problems  as  may  not  be  susceptible 
of  effective  solution  under  existing  laws  and 
procedures. 

"The  Commission  has  received  a  large  num- 
ber of   inquiries,   complaints,   and   petitions 
from  various  groups  in  the  gasoline  Industry, 
from  Members  of  Congress,  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  consuming  public,  with  respect 
to  competitive  problems  in  the  marketing  of 
gasoline.    It  Is  evident  both  from  these  sub- 
missions and  from  the  Commission's  experi- 
ence in  this  Industry  In  enforcing  the  laws 
which  It  administers  that  a  broad,  compre- 
hensive, and   industrywide  approach  to  the 
competitive  problems  of  the  industry  Is  nec- 
essary, and  that  specific  remedial  measures 
required  In   the  public   Interest  should  not 
be  attempted  before  obtaining  a  solid  factual 
foundation  in  regard  to  the  competitive  con- 
ditions of  gasoline  distribution.     As  the  Su- 
preme  Court   stated   In   a   recent   decision, 
proper  and  effective  remedial  action  In  this 
industry  requires  that  the  Commission  make 
realistic   appraisals   of  relevant  competitive 
facts,  and   these  facts  are  highly  complex. 
The  Commission  has  accordingly  determined 
forthwith  to  Institute   an   Industrywide   in- 
quiry into  the  competitive  problems  of  mar- 
keting gasoline." 
A  copy  of  the  statement  is  attached. 


Statement  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Announcing  Broad  Inquirt  Into  the 
Problems  of  Competition  in  the  Market- 
ing OF  Gasoline 

Tlie  marketing  of  automotive  gasoline  to 
the  public  Is  a  matter  of  direct  and  Immedi- 
ate concern  to  every  American  who  owns  a 
car,  to  the  more  than  100,000  independent  re- 
tall  gasoline  dealers,  to  the  producers,  re- 
finers, Jobbers,  and  wholesale  distributors  of 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products,  and 
to  the  Nation's  economy  generally.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  a  broad  range  of 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  fair  and  free  competition  In  such 
marketing.  The  Commission  Is  responsible 
for  the  prevention  of  deceptive  and  mislead- 
ing advertising  of  gasoline  to  the  consuming 
public.  It  is  responsible  for  preventing  dis- 
criminatory and  other  monopolistic  and  anti- 
competitive methods  and  practices  In  the 
distribution  of  gasoline.  Most  comprehen- 
sively, the  Commission,  In  the  role  of  watch- 


dog of  the  free  competitive  system,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  scrutinize  the  competitive 
functioning  of  the  gasoline  Industry  and.  If 
necessary,  to  take  appropriate  administrative 
action  within  Its  powers,  and  reconomend 
legislative  or  other  remedies  to  such  competi- 
tive problems  as  may  not  be  susceptible  of 
effective  solution  under  existing  laws  and 
procedures. 

The  Commission  has  received  a  large  num- 
ber of  Inquiries,  complaints,  and  petitions 
from  various  groups  In  the  gasoline  Industry, 
from  Members  of  Congress,  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  consuming  public,  with  respect 
to  competitive  problems  in  the  marketing  of 
gasoline.     It  is  evident  both  from  these  sub- 
missions and  from  the  Commission's  experi- 
ence In  this  Industry  in  enforcing  the  laws 
which  It  administers  that  a  broad,  compre- 
hensive, and  industrywide  approach  to  com- 
petitive problems  of  the  industry  is  necessary, 
and  that  specific  remedial  measures  required 
In   the   public    Interest   should   not   be   at- 
tempted   before    obtaining    a    solid    factual 
foundation  in  regard  to  the  competitive  con- 
ditions of  gasoline  distribution.    As  the  Su- 
preme   Court   stated   In    a   recent   decision, 
proper  and  effective  remedial  action  in  this 
industry  requires  that  the  Commission  make 
realistic   appraisals   of   relevant  competitive 
facts,  and  these  facts  are  highly  complex. 
The  Commission  has  accordingly  determined 
forthwith  to  institute  an  industrywide  In- 
quiry Into  the  competitive  problems  of  mar- 
keting gasoline.    The  Commission  Intends  to 
employ  its  flexible  administrative  powers  of 
Investigation    and    factfinding    as    may    be 
found  necessary  to  assure  a  complete,  fair, 
and  realistic  understanding  of  the  structure 
and  dynamics  of  competition  in  the  Industry. 
As   the   Initial   step   in   this   Inquiry,   the 
Commission  will  conduct  public  hearings,  to 
be  held  before  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  room  532  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Building,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Sixth  Street,  commencing  at  10  a.m.,  on  May 
3.  1965.    All  interested  persons,  including  but 
not  limited  to  members  of  the  public  and  of 
the  gasoline  industry,  are  Invited  to  partici- 
pate In  these  hearings.    Participants  are  In- 
vited to  submit  data,  views,  and  argtmient 
on    the    following    topics:     (1)     the    market 
structure  and  competitive  behavior  of   the 
various  segments  and  levels  of  the  gasoline 
industry;    (2)   the  pricing  of  gasoline  at  all 
levels  of   distribution;    (3)    the   causes  and 
effects  of  so-called  price  wars;   (4)   competi- 
tion between  branded  and  unbranded  gaso- 
line and  between  Integrated   and  noninte- 
grated   refiners;     (5)     gasoline    grades    and 
qualities,  with  specific  reference  to  the  bear- 
ing of  gasoline  exchange  agreements,  addi- 
tives, and  octane  ratings;   (6)  other  matters 
pertinent  to  competition  in  the  marketing  of 
automotive  gasoline. 

All  interested  persons  are  Invited  to  file 
written  data,  views,  or  argument  concerning 
the  subject  matter  of  these  hearings  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C..  20580,  not  later  than  April 
5.  1965.  If  practicable,  20  copies  of  all  writ- 
ten submissions  should  be  filed.  Any  person 
desiring  to  present  his  views  orally  at  the 
hearings  commencing  May  3,  1965,  should  so 
inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  by 
April  26,  1965,  and  also  Inform  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  estimated  time  required  for  oral 
presentation.  The  Commission  may  Impose 
reasonable  limitations  upon  the  time  allotted 
to  any  person  or  organization.  The  data, 
views,  and  argument  presented  orally  or  In 
wTitlng  will  be  available  for  examination  by 
interested  persons  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Washington.  DC. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent 
passing  of  my  dear  friend  and  former 
very  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House,  the  Honorable  Thomas  A. 
Flaherty,  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 

I  have  known  Tom  Flaherty  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  a  warm  friend  of 
mine  and  I  have  been  privileged  to  watch 
his  magnificent,  outstanding  career  in 
the  Congress,  in  the  State  government 
of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  government 
of  the  great  city  of  Boston. 

He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability 
and  a  true  spirit  of  dedication,  who  de- 
voted a  large  part  of  his  life  to  laudable 
public  service. 

He  was  very  well  trained  for  his  im- 
portant tasks  and  served  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  for 
4  years  prior  to  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress from  the  11th  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
very  distinguished  jurist,  Chief  Justice 
John  P.  Higgins,  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  Congress. 

As  a  member  and  chairman  of  the 
State  department  of  public  utilities  he 
made  many  substantial  and  valuable 
contributions  in  this  very  difficult,  regu- 
latory field,  which  will  long  endure. 

He  also  served  as  an  assessor  of  taxes 
of  the  city  of  Boston  under  appointment 
of  his  friend,  the  able  and  distinguished 
mayor,  Hon.  John  B.  Hynes.  and  in  ad- 
dition he  sened  with  special  distinction 
as  Representative  of  the  city  of  Boston 
here  in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation. 

His  entire  life  comprised  a  brilliant 
record  of  worthy,  active  civic  interest 
and  magnificent  public  service  to  com- 
munity, State,  and  Nation,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  and  Tom  Flaherty  was  highly 
esteemed  everywhere  he  was  known,  and 
beloved,  respected  and  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  endearing  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  the  high  character 
of  his  devoted  public  service. 

I  am  deeply  sorry  to  leam  of  his  un- 
timely passing,  and  extend  to  his  be- 
loved family,  his  gracious  wife,  his  six 
distinguished  brothers,  one  of  whom  is 
business  manager  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
his  sister-in-law  and  all  his  dear  ones, 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  for  their  sor- 
rowful bereavement. 

Congressman  Flaherty  made  an  im- 
pressive record  in  this  House  and  his 
august  presence  and  constructive,  patri- 
otic contributions  will  long  be  remem- 
bered here  v^ith  great  respect,  waiin 
admiration  and  deep  affection.  His 
blessed  memory  will  always  remain 
green  in  this  great  deliberative  body. 

May  he  find,  rest  and  peace  in  his 
heavenly  home,  and  may  he,  like  the 
once  poor  Lazarus,  dwell  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord  forever. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  H.  FLAHERTY 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


THE  LATE  ELMER  B.  CLARK,  AN 
OFFICIAL  REPORTER  OF  DEBATES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
many  other  friends  and  admirers,  I  was 
shocked  and  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  recent  passing  of  our  beloved  friend. 
Mr.  Elmer  B.  Clark,  who  was  one  of  our 
veiy  able  official  reporters  of  the  House 
debates. 

Mr.  Clark  was  deeply  interested  in  and 
devoted  to  his  work.  He  was  extremely 
capable,  painstaking,  and  dedicated  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  had  the 
high  honor  of  serving  continuously  since 
his  initial  appointment  in  1938  under 
four  distinguished  Speakers  of  the  House, 
Speakers  Bankhead,  Raybum,  Martin 
and  McCoRMACK. 

Elmer  Clark  was  very  well  trained  and 
educated,  and  was  endowed  with  a  bril- 
liant mind  and  a  wonderful  personality. 
Bom  in  Portland.  Oreg..  in  1903,  he  at- 
tended grade  and  high  school  in  that 
beautiful  city  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  with  an  A.B.  degree 
and  was  later  admitted  to  the  Oregon 
bar. 

He  also  took  up  the  study  of  shorthand 
and  reported  in  the  Circuit  Courts  in 
Multnomah  County. 

In  the  late  1920's  he  moved  to  New 
York  City  where  he  attended  New  York 
University  receiving  additional  aca- 
demic honors  in  the  form  of  his  masters 
degree  from  that  great  school. 

He  also  had  the  distinction  of  being 
official  reporter  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court  and  for  various  Government  agen- 
cies and  House  committees. 

His  career  has  been  one  of  faithful, 
outstanding  service  and  complete  dedi- 
cation to  his  work.  He  was  popular  with 
and  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  as- 
sociates, and  by  all  in  the  House  who 
knew  him.  He  enjoyed  the  affection  of 
all  of  us  in  the  House,  as  well  that  of  a 
wide  circle  of  associates  and  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  devoted  wife. 
Dorothy,  and  two  sons.  Donald  and  Wil- 
liam, and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Virginia  Robison. 
This  House  will  greatly  miss  Elmer 
Clark.  He  served  us  faithfully  and  well 
and  he  has  left  us  an  indelible  memory 
of  a  gracious,  considerate  friend  and  a 
devoted,  capable  public  servant. 

I  join  his  family  in  mourning  his  un- 
timely passing,  which  came  with  such 
a  shocking  suddenness  to  those  of  us  in 
the  House  and  his  other  friends  as  well 
as  his  family. 

I  extend  to  his  wife,  and  all  his  dear 
ones,  most  heartfelt  sympathy  for  their 
irreparable  loss. 

I  hope  the  good  Lord  will  strengthen 

and  encourage  them  to  bear  their  deep 

sorrow  with  resignation  and  fortitude. 

May  Elmer  Clark  find  rest  and  peace 

in  his  heavenly  reward. 

God  love  him. 


guaranteeit>:g  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of 
the  united  states 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  the  copy  of  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  amiounce  that  earlier 
today  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McCuLLOcHl.  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, introduced  H.R.  7896.  and  I.  as  the 
minority  leader,  introduced  the  bill  H.R. 
7897,  which  are  clean  bills  with  certain 
modifications  of  the  original  bills  we 
introduced  on  the  voting  rights  measure. 

The  bill  H.R.  7897  follows: 
H.R.  7897 
A  b;U  to  guarantee  the  right  to  vot«  under 

the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Uiuted    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That   this  ♦ 
Act  shaU  be   known  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  DEFiNmoNS. —  (a)  The  phrase  "lit- 
eracy test"  shall  mean  any  requirement  that 
a  person  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  regis- 
tr.itton  for  %'oting  (1)  demonstrate  the  abil- 
ity to  read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret 
any  matter,  or  (2)  demonstrate  an  educa- 
tional achievement  or  knowledge  of  any  par- 
ticular subject. 

(b)  A  person  is  "denied  or  deprived  of  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote"  if  he  is  ( 1 )  not 
provided  by  persons  acting  under  color  of  law 
with  an  opportunity  to  register  to  vote  or 
to  qualify  to  vote  within  two  weekdays  after 
making  a  good  faith  attempt  to  do  so.  (2) 
found  not  qualified  to  vote  by  any  person 
acting  under  color  of  law,  or  (3)  not  notified 
by  any  person  acting  under  color  of  law  of 
the  results  of  his  application  within  seven 
days  after  making  application  therefor. 

(c)  The  term  "election"  shall  mean  any 
general,  special,  or  primary  election  held  In 
any  voting  district  solely  or  In  part  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any  candi- 
date to  public  ofHce  or  of  deciding  a  proposi- 
tion or  issue  of  public  law. 

(d)  The  term  "voting  district"  shall  mean 
any  county  or  parish,  except  that  where 
registration  for  voting  is  not  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  county  or  parish, 
the  term  shall  include  any  other  subdivision 
of  a  State  which  conducts  registration  for 
voting. 

(e)  The  term  "vote"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  2004  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1971  (e)  ). 

Sec.  3.  Findings. —  (a)  Congress  hereby 
finds  that  large  numbers  of  United  States 
citizens  have  been  and  are  being  denied  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote  in  various  States 
on  account  of  race  or  color  in  violation  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment. 

(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  literacy 
tests  have  been  and  are  being  used  in  various 
States  and  political  subdivisions  as  a  means 
of  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  Congress  further  finds  that  persons 
with  a  sixth-grade  education  possess  reason- 
able literacy,  comprehension,  and  intelligence 
and  that,  in  fact,  persons  possessing  such 
educational  achievement  have  been  and  are 
being  denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to 
register  or  to  vote  for  failure  to  satisfy  lit- 
eracy test  requirements  solely  or  primarily 
because  of  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  or  color. 

(c)  Congress  further  finds  that  the  prereq- 
uiEltes  for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
(1)  that  a  person  possess  good  moral  char- 
acter unrelated  to  the  commission  of  a  fel- 
ony, or  (2)  that  a  person  prove  qualifications 
by  the  voucher  of  registered  voters  or  mem- 
bers of  any  other  class,  have  been  and  are 


being   used    as   a   means   of   discrimination 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

(d)  Congress  further  finds  that  In  any 
voting  district  where  twenty-five  or  more 
persons  have  been  denied  or  deprived  of  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  and  who  are  qualified  to  register 
and  vote,  there  exists  in  such  district  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  of  denial  of  the  right  to 
register  or  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color  in  violation  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Sec.  4.  Appointment  of  Examiners;  Pre- 
sumption OF  Pattern  or  Practice. —  (a) 
Whenever  the  Attorney  General  certifies  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  ( 1 )  that  he  has 
received  complaints  in  writing  from  twenty- 
five  or  more  residents  of  a  voting  district 
er.ch  alleging  that  (i)  the  complainant  can 
satisfy  the  voting  qualifications  of  the  vot- 
ing d'strict.  and  (ii)  the  complainant  hns 
been  denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
within  ninety  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  his 
complaint,  and  (2)  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral believes  such  complaints  to  be  merito- 
rious, the  Civil  Service  Commission  sh.ill 
promptly  appoint  an  examiner  for  such  vot- 
ing district  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Commission. 

(b)  A  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  be  final  and  elTective  upon  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c»  The  examiner  shall  examine  each  per- 
son who  has  filed  a  complaint  certified  by 
tlie  Attorney  General  to  determine  whether 
he  was  denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to 
register  or  to  vote  within  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  filing  of  such  complaint,  and  whether 
he  is  qualified  to  vote  under  State  law.  A 
person's  statement  under  oath  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  as  to  his  age,  residence  anU 
prior  efforts  to  register  or  otherwise  qualify 
to  vote.  In  determuilng  whether  a  person 
Is  qualified  to  vote  under  State  law.  the 
examiner  shall  disregard  (1)  any  literacy 
test  If  such  person  has  not  been  adjudged 
an  Incompetent  and  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  of  education  in  a  public  fchool  in,  or 
a  private  school  accredited  by.  any  Stale  or 
territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  (2)  any 
requirement  that  such  person,  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
(i)  possess  good  moral  character  unrelated 
to  the  commission  of  a  felony,  or  (II)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  registered 
voters  or  members  of  any  other  class.  If 
applicable  State  law  requires  a  literacy  test, 
those  persons  possessing  less  than  a  rixth 
grade  education  shall  be  administered  such 
test  only  In  writing  and  the  answers  to  such 
test  shall  be  included  in  the  examiner's 
report. 

(d)  If  the  examiner  finds  that  twenty-'ive 
or  more  of  those  persons  within  the  voting 
district,  who  have  filed  complaints  certified 
by  the  Attorney  General  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  and  are  qu.V.i- 
fied  to  vote  under  State  law,  he  shnll 
promptly  place  them  on  a  list  of  eligible 
voters,  and  shall  certify  and  serve  such  list 
upon  the  offices  of  the  appropriate  election 
officials,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State,  together  with  a  re- 
port of  his  findings  as  to  those  persons  whom 
he  has  found  qualified  to  vote.  Service  shall 
be  as  prescribed  by  rule  5(b)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  provisions  of 
section  8  (d)  and  (e)  shall  then  apply  to 
persons  placed  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters. 

(e)  A  finding  by  the  examiner  under  sub- 
section (d)  shall  create  a  presumption  of  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  denial  of  the  right  to 
register  or  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Sec  5.  Challenges. —  (a)  A  challenge  to 
the  factual  findings  of  the  examiner,  con- 
tained In  the  examiner's  report,  may  be  made 
by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  or  by 
an^  other  person  upon  whom  has  been  served 
a  certified  list  and  report  of  persons  found 
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aualified  to  vote,  as  provided  In  section  4(d) . 
such  challenge  shall  be  made  by  service  upon 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  as  prescribed 
bv  rule  5(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  Such  challenge  shall  be  enter- 
tained only  (1)  if  made  within  ten  days 
after  service  of  the  list  of  eligible  voters  as 
orovided  in  section  4(d),  and  (2)  If  sup- 
norted  by  the  affidavit  of  at  least  two  persons 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting grounds  for  the  challenge. 

(b)  Upon  service  of  a  challenge  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  promptly  appoint  a 
h'^aring  officer  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
commission,  or  promptly  designate  a  hear- 
ing officer  already  appointed,  to  hear  and  de- 
termine such  challenge.  A  challenge  shall  be 
determined  within  seven  days  after  it  has 
been  made.  A  person's  fulfillment  of  literacy 
test  requirements,  if  not  disregarded  by  the 
examiner  as  provided  for  in  section  4(c), 
shall  be  reviewed  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
written  answers  included  in  the  examiner's 
report  required  by  sections  4(c)  and  4(d) . 

Sec  6.  Establishment  of  a  Pattern  or 
Practice.— A  pattern  or  practice  of  denial  of 
the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  Is  established  (a)  if  a  challenge 
to  a  finding  under  section  4(d)  has  not  been 
made  within  ten  days  after  service  of  the  list 
of  eligible  voters  on  the  appropriate  State 
election  officials  and  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State,  or  (ta)  upon  a  determination  by  a 
hearing  officer  that  twenty-five  or  more  of 
those  persons  within  the  voting  district,  who 
have  been  placed  on  the  lift  of  eligible  voters 
by  the  examiners,  have  been  denied  or  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  and 
are  qualified  to  register  and  to  vote.  The  list- 
ing of  additional  persons  prescribed  In  .section 
8  shall  not  be  stayed  pending  judicial  review 
of  the  decision  of  a  hearing  officer. 

Sec  7.  Judicial  Review.— A  petition  for  re- 
view of  the  decision  of  a  hearing  officer  may 
be  filed  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  person  challenged 
resides  within  fifteen  days  after  service  of 
such  decision  by  mall  on  the  person  petition- 
ing for  review,  but  no  decision  of  a  hearing 
officer  shall  be  overturned  unless  clearly 
erroneous. 

Sec  8.  Listing  of  Persons  Found  Eligi- 
ble.—  (a)  Upon  establishment  of  a  pattern 
or  practice,  as  provided  in  section  6,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  appoint  such 
additional  examiners  for  the  voting  district 
as  may  be  necessary  who  shall  determine 
whether  persons  within  the  voting  district 
are  qualified  to  register  and  to  vote.  In 
determining  whether  such  persons  are  so 
qualified  the  examiners  shall  apply  the  same 
procedures  and  be  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions Imposed  upon  the  initial  examiner 
under  section  4(c).  except  that  a  person  ap- 
pearing before  such  examiner  need  not  have 
first  attempted  to  apply  to  a  State  or  local 
registration  official  if  he  states,  under  oath, 
that  In  his  belief  to  have  done  so  would  have 
been  futile  or  would  have  jeopardized  the 
personal  safety,  employment,  or  economic 
standing  of  himself,  his  family,  or  his  prop- 
erty. Such  examiner  shall  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  provided  In  section  4(c),  certify  and 
serve  lists  of  eligible  voters  and  any  supple- 
ments as  appropriate  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  upon  the  appropriate  election  offi- 
cials, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State,  together  with  reports  of 
his  findings  as  to  those  persons  listed. 

(b)  Challenges  to  the  findings  of  the  ex- 
aminers shall  be  made  In  the  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  provided  in 
section  5. 

(c)  Tlie  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  ap- 
point and  make  available  additional  hear- 
ing officers  within  the  voting  district  as  may 
be  necessary  to  hear  and  determine  the  chal- 
lenges under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  person  who  has  been  placed  on  a 
list  of  eligible  voters  shall  be  entitled  and 
allowed  to  vote  In  any  election  held  within 


the  voting  district  unless  and  until  the  ap- 
propriate election  officials  shall  have  been 
notified  that  such  person  has  been  removed 
from  such  list  in  eiccordance  with  section 
10.  If  challenged,  such  person  shall  be  en- 
titled and  allowed  to  vote  provisionally  with 
appropriate  provision  being  made  for  the  im- 
pounding of  their  ballots,  pending  final  de- 
termination of  their  status  by  the  hearing 
officer  and  by  the  court. 

(e)  Examiners  shall  issue  to  each  person 
placed  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters  a  certificate 
evidencing  his  eligibility  to  vote. 

(f)  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
any  election  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  unless  his  name  shall  have  been 
certified  and  transmitted  on  such  list  to  the 
offices  of  the  appropriate  election  officials  at 
least  forty-five  days  prior  to  such  election. 

Sec  9.  Application  and  Procedure. —  (a) 
Consistent  with  State  law  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  persons  appearing  before  an  ex- 
aminer shall  make  application  in  such  form 
as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  require. 
Also  consistent  with  State  law  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  times,  places  and 
procedures  for  application  and  listing  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  removals  from 
eligibility  lists  shall  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  instruct 
examiners  concerning  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  listing. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  time  limitations  as 
may  be  established  under  State  or  local  law, 
examiners  shall  make  themselves  available 
every  weekday  in  order  to  determine  whether 
persons  are  qualified  to  vote. 

(c)  Times,  places  and  procedures  for  hear- 
ing and  determination  of  challenges  under 
sections  5  and  8(b)  shall  be  prescribed  by 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  provided  that  hearing  officers 
shall  hear  challenges  in  the  voting  district  of 
the  listed  persons  challenged. 

Sec.  10.  Removal  From  Voter  Lists.— Any 
person  whose  name  appears  on  a  list,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  shall  be  entitled  and 
allowed  to  vote  in  the  election  district  of  his 
residence  unless  and  until  the  appropriate 
election  officials  shall  have  been  notified  that 
such  person  has  been  removed  from  such 
list.  A  person  whose  name  appears  on  such 
a  list  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by  an  ex- 
aminer If  (1)  he  has  been  successfully  chal- 
lenged in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
prescribed  In  sections  5  and  7,  or  (2)  he  has 
been  determined  by  an  examiner  (a)  not  to 
have  voted  or  attempted  to  vote  at  least  once 
during  four  consecutive  years  while  listed 
or  during  such  longer  period  as  Is  allowed  by 
State  law  without  requiring  reregistration, 
or  (b)  to  have  otherwise  lost  his  eligibility  to 
vote,  provided,  however,  that  in  a  State 
which  requires  reregistration  within  a  period 
of  time  shorter  than  four  years,  the  person 
shall  be  required  to  reregister  with  an  ex- 
aminer who  shall  npply  reregistration 
methods  and  procedures  of  State  law  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  Qualifications  of  Examiners  and 
Hearing  Officers. — Examiners  and  hearing 
officers  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, shall  be  existing  Federal  officers  and 
employees  who  are  residents  of  the  State  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  issued  his 
certification.  Examiners  and  hearing  offi- 
cers shall  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  re- 
quired by  section  16  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Examiners  and  hearing  officers  shall 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  for  such  other  service,  but 
while  engaged  in  the  work  as  examiners  and 
hearing  officers  shall  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
expenses  when  away  from  their  usual  place 
of  residence.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  835  to  842,  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Examiners  and  hearing  officers 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths. 


Sec.  12.  Termination  of  Listing. — The 
listing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applied 
in  a  voting  district  until,  within  any  twelve- 
month period,  less  than  twenty-five  persons 
within  the  voting  district  have  been  placed 
on  lists  of  eligible  voters  by  examiners. 

Sec    13.  Enforcement. —  (a)   Whenever    a 
person  alleges  to  an  examiner  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  closing  of  the  polls  that 
notwithstanding  his  listing  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  he  has  not  been  permitted 
to  vote  or  that  his  vote  was  not  properly 
counted  or  not  counted  subject  to  the  im- 
pounding provision,   as  provided  in  section 
8(d),  the  examiner  shall  notify  the  United 
States  attorney  for   the   judicial   district   if 
such  allegation,   in  his  opinion,   appears  to 
be  well  founded.    Upon  receipt  of  such  noti- 
fication,   the    United    States    attorney    may 
forthwith  apply  to  the  district  court  for  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction,  restrain- 
ing   order,    or    other    order,    and    including 
orders  directed  to  the  State  and  State  or  local 
election  officials  to  require  them  (1)   to  per- 
mit persons   listed  under  this  Act  to   vote, 
(2)    to   count   such    votes,   or    (3)    for   such 
other  orders  as  the  court  may  deem  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

(b)  No  person,  acting  under  color  of  law, 
shall— 

( 1 )  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  to  vote  any 
person  who  is  entitled  to  vote  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  count,  tabu- 
late, and  report  accurately  such  person's 
vote:  or 

(3)  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce  any 
such  person  entitled  to  vote  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  for  voting  or  attempting 
to  vote,  or 

(4)  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at-, 
tempt  to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
person  for  urging  or  aiding  voting  or  at- 
temped  voting  by  persons  entitled  to  vote 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person,  acting  under  color  of  law 
or  otherwise  shall  intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten,  or 
coerce,  any  person  for  exercising  any  powers 
or  duties  under  section  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  or  10 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  in  any  matter  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  examiner  or  a  hear- 
ing officer,  knowingly  and  willfully  falsify 
or  conceal  a  material  fact,  or  make  any  false, 
fictitious  or  fraudulent  statement  or  repre- 
sentation, or  make  or  use  any  false  writing 
or  document  knowing  the  same  to  contain 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statement 
or  entry. 

(e)  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (W  ,  (c),  or  (d)  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(f )  All  cases  of  civil  and  criminal  contempt 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  governed  by  section  151  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1995) . 

(g)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
an  applicant  for  listing  under  this  Act  shall 
have  exhausted  any  administrative  or  other 
remedies  that  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec  14.  Interference  With  Elections. — 
(a)    No  person  shall,  for  any  reason —  » 

( 1 )  fail  or  refuse  to  permit  to  vote  in  any 
State  any  person  who  is  qualified  to  vote 
\inder  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  such  State 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law;  or 

(2)  willfully  fall  or  refuse  to  count,  tabu- 
late, and  report  accurately  such  person's 
vote;  or 

(3)  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
such  person  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
such  perfon  from  voting  or  attempting  to 
vote;   or 
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(4)  Intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
person  from  urging  or  aiding  voting  or  at- 
len^.pted  voting. 

(b>  No  person  shall,  within  a  year  follow- 
ing .in  election.  ( 1 )  destroy,  deface,  muti- 
Ir.te.  or  other«-lse  alter  the  marking  of  a 
p;iper  ballot  cast  in  such  election,  or  (2) 
alter  any  record  of  voting  in  such  election 
made  by  a  voting  machine  or  otherwise. 

(0  1  No  person  shall  knowingly  or  wUl- 
fuUy  give  f.ilse  information  as  to  his  name, 
address,  or  period  of  residence  in  a  voting 
district  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his 
eligibility  to  register  or  vote,  or  conspire  with 
another  individual  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging .his  false  registration  to  vote  or 
Illegal  voting,  or  pay  or  offer  to  pay  or  accept 
payment  either  for  registration  to  vote  or  for 
voting. 

(d)  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  {A),  (bi.  or  (Ci  shall 
be  fined  jjot  more  than  SIO.OOO.  or  Impris- 
oned notwore  than  Ave  years,  or  both. 

(e)  TWF  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  only  to  general,  spe- 
cial, or  primary  elections  held  solely  or  In 
p.\rt  for  The  purpose  of  selecting  or  electing 
presidential  electors.  Members  cf  the  United 
States  Senate,  Members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  or  Delegates  or 
Commissioners  from  the  Territories  or  pos- 
sessions. 

Sec  15.  Relief  From  ZNroRCEMEjrr  or 
Poll  T.«t — (a>  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  constitutional  right  to  vote  of  large 
numbers  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  Is 
dented  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color  m  some  States  by  the  requirement  of 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  m  State  or  local  elections.  To  as- 
sure that  the  right  to  vote  is  not  thus  denied 
cr  abridged,  the  Attorney  General  shall  forth- 
with Institute  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  actions  for  declaratory  Judgment  or  In- 
junctive relief  against  the  enforcement  of 
any  poll  tax  or  pajrment.  which,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  voting  In  State  or  local  elec- 
tions, has'  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color. 

(b>  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions 
which  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with 
t^.e  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  judges  designated  to  hear  the  case 
to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  dnte.  to  partlcip-ite  in  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  to  cause 
the  case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

(c)  Appeal  from  Judgments  rendered 
ur.der  this  section  shall  be  to  the  Supreme 
Court  In  accordance  with  28  U  S.C.  1253. 

Sec.  16.  Appropriations. — There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  16.  Sep.\r.\biutt. — If  any  provlslc^  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  other  persons  not  similarly 
sit-ated  or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not 
be  aff?cted  thereby.  ' 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  deeply  grieved  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  C.  Leo  DeOi-sey. 

As  did  all  his  countless  friends.  I  knew 
him  as  a  man  with  an  astounding  range 
of  interests — business,  politics,  sports. 
He  was  eminently  successful  in  them  all. 

But  it  was  as  a  former  neighbor  of  Leo's 
on  Keny  Lane  in  Chevy  Chase  that  I 
came  to  know  him  best,  as  a  family  man 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  lovely  wife 
Helen  and  to  their  children.  Dorothy  and 
Bob.  I  know  that  on  his  last  vacation 
trip  to  Florida  he  took  no  telephone  calls 
so  that  he  could  spend  eveiy  moment  in 
their  company. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  accurate 
tributes  to  Leo  was  paid  to  him  by  an- 
other friend.  Jim  Gibbons,  sportscaster. 
on  WRC-TV.  Monday  night.  Because  it 
says  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  of 
us  who  knew,  admired  and  loved  Leo,  I 
am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  today: 

Representatives  of  all  the  National  Football 
League  clubs,  led  by  Commissioner  Pete 
Rozell.  are  In  town  for  the  funeral  of  C.  Leo 
DeOrsey  tomorrow  at  10  at  the  Shrine  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Sacrament.  Many  others  from 
the  sports  field,  the  entertainment  and  the 
business  world,  are  here  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  bright  lights 
of  the  Washington  sports  and  business  scene, 
extinguished  by  death  last  Friday  night. 

Leo  DeOrscy  was  very  much  In  evidence, 
whether  in  his  capacity  as  executive  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  Washington 
Redskins,  for  his  longtime  friend,  the  ailing 
president.  George  Preston  Marshall,  or  as  ad- 
viser and  consultant  for  many  years  to  Arthur 
Godfrey,  or  to  the  seven  astronauts,  who  will 
be  pallbearers  tomorrow,  or  for  the  hotel  he 
owned,  or  the  tax  business  he  ran.  or  the 
many  charitable  contributions  he  gave. 

He  has  been  described  as  a  two-fisted 
standup  flshtcr.  This  I  believe  to  be  trtie. 
he  was  certainly  never  reluctant  to  state  his 
position,  or  base  his  opinion,  nor  to  lack 
courage  to  defend   them  vigorously. 

He'll  be  missed  for  those  colorful  and  firm 
opinions  and  those  determined  stands  on 
baseball,  or  football,  or  almost  any  given 
subject.     He'll  be  missed  for  his  sharp  wit 
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and  brilliant  mind,  but  most  of  all  to  those 
who  knew  him  well,  he'll  be  missed  as  a 
warm  friend. 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  COMMU- 
NITIES SOLVE  THE  PROBLEMS 
ARISING  OUT  OP  BASE  CLOSINGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  KastenmeierI  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  package  of  four 
bills  dealing  directly  with  the  day-to-day 
problems  faced  by  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, school  districts,  and  communities 
as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  various  mili- 
tary bases.  The  June  30, 1968,  closing  of 
Truax  Air  Force  Base  at  Madison,  Wis., 
has  thrust  many  problems  onto  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district.  These  problems  and 
the  problems  of  other  areas  are  not  in- 
soluble, but  they  will  take  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  individuals  and  govern- 
ments, local.  State,  and  Federal.  What 
success  wc  have  in  finding  and  working 
out  solutions  to  these  problems  will  be 
of  value  to  other  people  and  communi- 
ties in  solving  their  problems  of  convert- 
ing militao'  bases  to  peacetime  uses. 

Ironically,  in  Wisconsin  the  most  im- 
mediate and  troublesome  problems  arise 
out  of  the  advance  notice  provided  the 
communities  of  the  1968  closing. 

For  example,  in  1962  a  S4.6  million. 
280-unit  Capehart  development  was  lo- 
cated and  constructed  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.,  a  community 
of  4.008  located  about  10  miles  from 
Madison  and  Tiiiax  Air  Force  Base.  The 
community,  while  divided  over  the  wis- 
dom of  locating  a  facility  there,  recog- 
nized the  need  for  the  housing  and 
wholeheartedly  supported  the  develop- 
ment and  the  Air  Force  personnel  who 
came  to  live  in  the  houses. 

The  influx  of  federally  connected  stu- 
dents increased  drastically  as  the  units 
were  filled,  as  the  following  table  shows: 


St'i'frtils  frroUcl  in  Sun  Prairie,  11'/.*.,  schools 


Year 


F.ilfral 

studi-nts 

enrolleil 

rrM'Une  on 

Cai>ch;irt 

bousing 

project 


Foilor^ 
stU'lrnts 
enroUe'l 
not  rrsiilinc 
on  Cai«»hart 
housing 
pruji'ct 


Total  F.'.i- 

rr.il  >ftidrnts 

t-nrollo'l 


June  \962 

lutiH  luo3 

lum-  19tV4 

Fel>riiary  19M. 


It  was  clear  a  new  school  was  needed 
and  Spn  Prairie  agreed  to  locate  it  ad- 
jacent to  the  Capehart  development  even 
though  across  a  main  highway  from  Sun 
Prairie  itself  in  return  for  the  purchase 
of  the  $20,000  site  by  thi  Air  Force.  It 
subsequently  has  spent  approximately 
S30.000  on  architectural  and  engineering 
costs.  As  a  result,  it  is  committed  to 
constructing  the  new  school  on  this  site 
even  though  the  Air  Force  reversed  itself 
at  the  time  the  closing  was  announced 
and  now  refuses  to  pay  the  $20,000  for 
the  site.  Exhaustive  efforts  through  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  Adjustment  In  the 


Tt>t;il  non- 
F.-(Ur:a 
stii'lpnts 


(Jmrnl  lilt  »1 
of  all  >tuviiuti 


Department  of  Defense  and  my  office 
have  not  convinced  the  Air  Force  to  live 
up  to  its  commitment.  It  has  *ref used 
even  though  it  will  save  $42,000  on  the 
cost  of  busing  its  children  during  the 
next  3  years  by  viitue  of  this  location  of 
the  school. 

Unfortunately,  there  may  be  no  way  to 
obtain  these  funds  even  though  the  Air 
Force  will  benefit  by  the  school's  location 
by  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  site. 
Certainly,  there  are  two  separate  funds 
involved,  but  to  the  taxpayers  who  will 
be  asked  to  make  this  up  in  a  bond  Issue, 
it  is  a  case  of  the  Federal  Government 
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failing  to  live  up  to  its  agreements.  I  am 
still  working  with  the  Air  Force  to  de- 
termine whether  some  solution  can  be 
worked  out. 

Tills  is  one  way  in  which  the  commu- 
nity may  lose  by  virtue  of  the  early 
announcement  of  the  closing.  Another 
results  from  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
815. 

PUBLIC  LAW   815 

Under  this  law,  Federal  assistance  is 
provided  school  districts  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  on  the  basis 
of  increases  in  the  number  of  students 
of  parents  who  live  or  work  on  Federal 
establishments.  When  the  students  are 
permanent,  the  Federal  assistance  is  des- 
ignated to  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  perma- 
nent facilities  required  for  them. 

On  the  basis  of  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  students,  Sun  Prairie 
was  determined  during  the  summer  of 
19C4  to  be  eligible  for  a  $68,575  grant  for 
school  equipment  and  a  $130,686  grant 
for  school  construction. 

The  November  19,  1964,  announce- 
ment that  Truax  would  be  closed  in  June 
1968  suddenly  rendered  these  federally 
connected  students  temporary.  By  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  815,  assistance  to 
school  districts  can  only  be  in  the  form 
of  temporary  facilities  or  the  cost  of 
their  equivalent.  The  law  defines  a  tem- 
porary student  as  one  expected  to  be  in 
the  community  for  6  years  or  less. 

Since  it  was  less  than  4  years  from  No- 
vember 1964  to  June  1968,  the  Office  of 
Education  determined  all  Truax-con- 
nected  children  to  be  temporary  and  re- 
duced the  two  grants  from  $130,686  to 
$99,000  and  from  $68,575  to  $8,000.  My 
efforts  were  later  successful  in  persuad- 
ing the  Office  of  Education  to  raise  this 
$8,000  to  $14,525,  but  the  school  district 
had  lost  a  total  of  $85,736  in  a  matter  of 
days. 

The  equities  clearly  require  that  Con- 
gress correct  this  situation. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  these 
equities.  The  Sun  Praiiie  School  District 
made  timely  application,  was  notified  of 
the  amounts  resei-ved  for  its  school  and 
on  that  basis  made  necessary  and  legiti- 
mate commitments  to  provide  a  school 
adjacent  to  the  Capehart  site  and  a 
high  quality  education  for  each  Truax 
connected  student.  What  further  dis- 
turbs me,  however,  is  that  the  peak  load 
of  Truax-connected  students  will  not  be 
felt  in  the  Sun  Prairie  schools  until  the 
1965-66  school  year  which  begins  this 
fall.  More  facilities  are  needed  now  to 
handle  these  additional  students.  Yet 
the  grants  have  been  reduced  and  the 
taxpayers  are  now  expected  to  make  up 
in  taxes  for  this  loss. 

In  my  view,  the  arguments  over  the 
relative  amount  of  benefit  the  Federal 
Government  will  receive  from  the  edu- 
cation provided  federally  connected  stu- 
dents as  compared  with  the  long  term 
benefit  Sun  Prairie  will  receive  from  the 
buildings  to  be  built  are  immaterial. 

It  is  a  matter  of  good  faith.  Here  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  assur- 
ances to  Sun  Prairie.  In  turn,  Sun 
Prairie  has  relied  in  good  faith  on  these 
assurances.  It  made  a  decision  over  the 
location  of  the  school.   It  is  to  be  located 


next  to  the  Capehart  development  and 
away  from  the  city  itself.  It  has  made 
assurances  to  its  taxpayers  about  the 
cost  of  this  school  as  against  a  smaller 
school  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
a  growing  but  moderate-sized  city.  It 
further  made  irrevocable  planning  deci- 
sions. 

Sun  Prairie  by  virtue  of  the  closing 
announcement  not  only  is  committed  to 
a  school  plan  in  large  measure  designed 
to  support  a  Truax-connected  popula- 
tion, but  it  also  has  lost  the  promised 
funds  to  bring  even  that  plan  into  ex- 
istence. In  short,  it  has  the  equivalent 
of  a  legal  claim  for  reliance  damages. 

I  believe  the  full  amount  of  the  grants 
should  be  restored.  The  cost  of  $85,736 
ig  a  small  price  to  pay  to  assure  other 
communities  now  being  asked  to  support 
other  bases  that  they  will  be  treated 
fairly  in  the  event  their  case  is  closed. 

I  am  offering  today  a  bill  to  do  just 
•that.  In  simple  terms  it  says  that  any 
school  district  which  was  deteiTnined  to 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  Public 
Law  815  prior  to  the  base  closing  an- 
nouncement of  November  19,  1964,  shall 
be  paid  such  assistance,  as  if  that  an- 
nouncement had  never  been  made. 

This  is  not  a  private  bill,  however. 
There  are  three  other  school  districts  in 
this  counti-y  which  have  experienced  the 
same  problems.  They  are  located  in 
Waco,  Tex.,  and  Amarillo,  Tex. 

The  Potter  Consolidated  School  Dis- 
trict in  Amarillo  had  its  grant  reduced 
by  $14,226  from  $35,226  to  $21,000.  Two 
grants  to  two  separate  school  districts  in 
Waco,  Tex.,  were  reduced  by  $21,275  and 
$20,125.  Accordingly,  if  these  three 
grants  were  restored,  the  total  cost  of 
this  bill,  including  the  $85,736  lost  by 
Sun  Prairie,  would  be  $141,362.  In  all 
cases,  commitments  have  been  made  to 
W'hich  the  local  communities  are  bound. 
Significantly  the  schools  built  and 
equipped  with  these  funds  will  be  filled 
with  students.  I  am  not  asking  funds  to 
build  empty  classrooms.  Regardless  of 
the  base  closings,  the  classrooms  will  be 
filled.  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
is  responsible  for  many  of  these  children 
being  in  and  remainiifg  in  these  respec- 
tive communities  and  that  it  should  live 
up  to  its  promises  made  when  it  came  to 
the  local  school  districts  with  a  request 
that  the  children  be  educated  in  the  local 
schools. 

PUBLIC    LAW    874 

Another  area  where  the  impact  of  the 
closings  will  be  felt  is  the  loss  of  eligibility 
of  Federal  payments  in  aid  to  school 
maintenance  and  operating  costs  under 
Public  Law  874. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  a  district  is 
eligible  for  maintenance  and  operation 
assistance  if  it  has  in  its  school  during 
any  school  year  a  specified  percentage  of 
its  total  attendance  made  up  of  federally 
connected  children. 

Nine  school  districts  in  my  district  have 
been  receiving  aid  under  Public  Law  874 
by  virtue  of  the  number  of  Truax-con- 
nected children  in  their  respective 
schools.  If  the  situation  remains  about 
the  same  as  it  was  during  this  year,  when 
the  phaseout  is  completed  in  1968,  each 


of  these  districts  will  fail  to  meet  eligi- 
bility requirements.  As  a  result  the 
amounts  paid  under  Public  Law  874  will 
be  reduced  or  terminated.  Several  dis- 
tricts are  already  receiving  reduced  pay- 
ments because  of  decreases  in  Truax- 
connected  schools. 

Despite  this  fact,  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  same  children  will  be  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  in  these  dis- 
tricts. Many  families  will  chose  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  area  and  their  chil- 
dren will  continue  to  go  to  the  same 
schools. 

Other  factors  require  consideration  of 
legislation  in  this  area  as  well.    The  Sun 
Prairie  School  District  has  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  667  federally  con- 
nected students,  of  which  652  are  con- 
nected with  Truax  Air  Force  Base.    That 
district's  Federal  assistance  for  provid- 
ing education  to  these  students  is  $182,- 
495,  of  which  $180,020  is  for  Truax-con- 
nected   students.      These    figures    show 
that  27^2  percent  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  federally   connected.     A 
similarly  large  portion  of  the  school  dis- 
tricls  budget  is  provided  through  Public 
Law  874  funds.    Even  though  the  with- 
drawal   of    many    miUtary    dependents 
from  the  school  system  will  have  some 
effect  on  need  for  teachers,  good  manage- 
ment would  require  that  a   good  staff 
should  be  kept  intact.    If  the  Public  Law 
874  funds  are  cut  off  too  abruptly  the 
school  districts  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  fire  teachers,  which  increased  numbers 
of  students  in  the  future  will  require  to 
be  rehired  in  the  following  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing to  amend  Public  Law  874  is  to  pro- 
vide for  gradual  reduction  rather  than 
abrupt  termination  of  Federal  payments 
made  to  a  local  educational  agency  on 
account  of  a  child  who  has  left  the  area 
or  whose  parents  have  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property  due  to  a  ter- 
mination of  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  such  as  a  base  closing. 

Under  my  bill,  a  local  public  school 
district  would  continue  to  receive  credit 
for  each  child  in  either  of  these  cate- 
gories for  3  fiscal  years  after  the  event 
v.'hich,  absent  my  proposed  amendment 
would  have  caused  the  loss  of  all  credit 
for  that  child.  However,  the  amount 
payable  in  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
child's  departure  or  change  of  status 
would  be  reduced  to  75  percent  of  the 
full  entitlement  amount,  to  50  percent 
the  second  year,  and  to  25  percent  the 
third  year.  Thereafter  all  payments  for 
a  child  in  this  status  would  cease. 

Another  part  of  my  bill  would  liberal- 
ize the  existing  provisions  for  gradual  re- 
duction of  payments  when  a  school  dis- 
trict falls  below  the  3  percent,  or  in  some 
districts,  6-percent  level  of  federally  con- 
nected children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. At  present,  when  a  school  district 
falls  below  the  minimum  percentage  of 
federally  connected  enrollment  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  aid  program,  it  receives, 
for  each  federally  connected  child  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance  during  the  first 
year  after  that  event  the  full  formula 
amount,  50  percent  of  the  full  formula 
entitlement  per  child  the  second  year 
and  nothing  thereafter. 
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My  bill  would  revise  this  pattern  to 
permit  full  fonnula  payment  for  each 
federally  connected  child  remaining  in 
the  schools  the  first  year  after  failure  to 
meet  the  percentage  enrollment  test.  75 
percent  the  second  year.  50  percent  the 
third  year.  25  percent  the  fourth  year, 
and  nothing  thereafter.  Hence,  under 
my  bill,  a  school  district  would  benefit 
in  two  ways: 

First,  it  could  count  for  payments,  chil- 
dren that  had  been,  but  no  longer  were, 
federally  connected  for  a  period  of  3 
years  on  a  gradually  reducing  basis,  even 
if  not  actually  in  attendance. 

Second,  it  could,  for  a  longer  period 
than  at  present,  continue  to  receive  pay- 
ments for  remaining  federally  comiected 
children,  after  it  had  ceased  to  meet  the 
3-  or  6-percent  average  daily  attendance 
test. 

School  districts  affected  by  the  clos- 
ing of  Truax  Air  Force  Base,  include 
Madison  where  1.029  of  1.450  students 
will  lose  their  federal  connection.  Sun 
Prairie  where  652  of  667  students  will 
lose  their  federal  connection.  Stoughton. 
Monona  Village.  iPnd  Cottage  Grove.  De- 
Forest.  McFarland.  Springfield  Elemen- 
tary, and  Lodi. 

CIVIL    SZRVTCE   RETIREMENT 

A  third  bill  deal*  with  civil  service 
retirement. 

Under  present  law.  a  civil  seiTice  em- 
ployee, including  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  may  retire 
voluntarily  on  full  earned  annuity  at  age 
62  with  30  years  of  service.  If  retire- 
ment is  involuntary  and  not  for  miscon- 
duct or  delinquency,  present  law  pro- 
vides an  immediate  but  reduced  annuity 
if  the  employee  has: 

First.  Twenty-five  years  of  service  re- 
gardless of  age.  or  second.  20  years  of 
ser\-ice  and  has  attained  age  50. 

If  neither  of  these  conditions  is  met. 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  a  deferred  an- 
nuity commencing  at  age  62.  provided  he 
does  not  elect  a  refund  of  his  retirement 
deductions. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  these 
provisions  are  reasonable,  even  generous 
when  compared  with  retirement  pro- 
grams of  some  private  industries. 

Civil  service  employees  in  military 
bases  nov%-  being  closed,  however,  face  un- 
usual circumstances.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  civilian  employees  at  a  military  base, 
such  as  TiTjax  Air  Force  Base,  are  local 
people.  Many  have  served  the  Govern- 
ment for  many  years.  With  the  closing 
of  the  base,  they  are  now  faced  with  the 
choice  of  moving  to  another  military  or 
Government  installation,  which  may  be 
at  some  distance  from  what  they  have 
always  considered  home,  or  seeking  other 
employment  at. home.  Some  are  too  old 
to  build  up  much  of  a  retirement  program 
in  a  new  job  and  existing  civil  service 
retirement  laws  make  immediate  retire- 
ment costly. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would,  quite  simply,  eliminate  the 
age  qualification  for  full  retirement 
benefits  and  would  retain  the  length-of- 
service  qualification.  That  is.  a  civil 
servant  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
separated  would  be  eligible  for  full 
earned  retirement  annuity,  regardless  of 
his  age,  after  30  years  service.    He  would 


be  eligible  for  full  annuity,  regardless  of 
age.  after  20  years  of  service  if  his  sepa- 
ration were  involuntarj' — occasioned,  for 
example,  by  the  closing  of  a  base  and 
not  for  cause,  misconduct,  or  delin- 
quency. 

It  should  be  noted  that  existing  civil 
service  regulations  provide  that  when  an 
office  or  unit  is  changed  or  its  functions 
transferred  to  another  unit  and  an  em- 
ployee resigns  or  is  separated  solely  be- 
cause he  is  unable  for  family  or  personal 
reasons  to  accompany  the  office  to  its 
new  location  the  action  is  considered 
in\oluntary. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is 
substantial  difference  between  the 
•earned  ■  annuity  of  an  employee  with 
30  years  service  and  that  of  an  employee 
with  20  years  service.  The  retirement 
formula,  tiius  would  encourage  Federal 
employees  to  stay  on  the  payroll  to  earn 
the  higher  retirement  benefits  even 
though  they  might  be  eligible  for  early 
retirement. 

SM.^LL     BUSINESS     DIS.\STER     LO.SNS 

Small  business  disaster  loans  should 
be  available  for  businesses  which  are 
displaced  by  a  base  closing. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  con- 
struction of,  a  highway  or  other  public 
project  can  displace  a  small  business 
and  be  as  much  of  a  "disaster"  as  a 
flood  or  other  natural  cause.  In  1961, 
Congress  made  businesses  which  were 
physically  displaced  by  Federal  projects 
eligible  for  disaster  loans  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Under  this  section  of  the  law,  an  eli- 
gible business  could  obtain  a  loan,  with- 
out collateral,  for  up  to  20-ycar  loans, 
at  interest  rates  limited  to  average  an- 
nual rat€  on  all  U.S.  interest  bearing 
obligations  plus  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent— currently  3^4  percent — and  with 
an  amount  of  working  capital  included 
in  the  loan. 

This  program  was  set  up  to  assist 
small  business  concerns  physically  dis- 
placed— forced  to  move — by  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  projects  utilizing  land 
condemnation. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  make 
these  loans  available  to  businesses  in 
areas  where  an  actual  or  imminent  loss 
in  business  opportunities  is  caused  by 
the  closing  of  a  Federal  installation, 
such  as  Truax  Field. 

The  total  saving  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment involved  in  the  closing  of 
Truax  Air  Force  Ba.se  is  set  at  S13,- 
412.000.  It  will  effect  the  withdrawal 
of  2.658  military  personnel  and  378 
civilians. 

Clearly,  many  small  businesses  will 
sustain  a  loss  of  business,  and  some  close- 
ly tied  in  with  the  Air  Force  Base  may 
even  have  to  close  up  shop  and  consider 
moving  to  a  new  location. 

Under  my  bill,  these  businesses  would 
become  eligible  for  small  business  dis- 
aster loans  just  as  if  they  had  been  dis- 
placed by  a  Federal  highway  or  suffered 
extensive  damage  in  a  natural  disaster. 
They  also  would  be  eligible  for  planning 
information  and  assistance  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  Regional  Office  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  immedi- 


ately available  in  Madison  which  can 
provide  day-to-day  advice  and  assistance. 
In  another  respect,  the  long  lead  time 
the  communities  have  been  provided  by 
the  advance  notice  of  the  closing  of 
Truax  Air  Force  Base  and  others  will  pro- 
vide us  sufficient  time  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation and  provide  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, school  districts,  and  communities 
with  needed  assistance. 

With   these   laws   on   the   books   any 

future  base  closings  will  not  pose  as  great 

a  problem  for  the  communities  involved. 

Mr.   POAGE.     Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman   is   explaining   this  situation 
which  I  think  is  so  unfair  throughout 
the  Nation.    I  could  cite  an  illustration 
in  my  own  district  which  naturally  I 
would    feel    is    even    more    aggravated, 
where  we  tore  down  a  school  building 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
have  this  help.    The  building  was  com- 
pletely torn  down  except  for  the  gym- 
nasium.    And  now  we  have  to  rebuild 
that  building.     The  election  was  ordered 
long  before  we  knew  anything  about  the 
closing,  and  we  issued  the  bonds.     We 
feel  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  go  ahead 
and  make  the  payment  that  they  prom- 
ised to  make  at  the  time  we  tore  the 
building  down.     We  are  now  rebuilding  it 
and  if  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
make  the  payments  of  course  those  peo- 
ple will  be  saddled  with  a  very  substan- 
tial burden  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come.     We  think  that  is  grossly  unfair. 
The  situation  is  very  comparable  to  the 
one  which  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  describing.    I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  what  the  gentleman  is  describ- 
ing does  not  relate  simply  to  one  isolated 
instance  in  Wisconsin  but  is  repeated  in 
at  least  four  other  instances  over  the 
United  States,  I  believe,  and  in  each  one 
of  them  there  is  the  same  tragic  situa- 
tion of  people  having  spent  money  re- 
lying on  the  promises  01  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  then  one  day,  because  we  de- 
cide it  is  a  saving  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  I  am  not  questioning  that 
fact — but  we  say  that  we  are  going  to 
close  these  bases  at  some  date  in  the  fu- 
ture.   Now  let  us  pay  our  obligations 
even  though  we  close  those  bases.    Let 
us  pay  our  obligations  to  the  communi- 
ties involved. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  gentleman.  I  appre- 
ciate his  comments  because  the  moral 
commitment  involved  here  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  these  communities 
and  school  districts  it  seems  to  me  should 
be  clear  to  all.  And  if  it  is  not,  I  should 
think  .that  through  legislation  we  might 
be  able  to  remedy  the  situation.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  There  are  other 
school  districts  in  the  county — small  in 
number  of  course — but  in  the  gentle- 
man's district  which  is  in  Waco,  Tex., 
and  Amarillo,  Tex.,  as  well.  I  understand 
the  situation  in  those  two  places  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  I  have  attempted 
to  describe. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Amarillo  is 
located  in  the  congressional  district  in 
Texas  that  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent.   I  want  to  say  at  this  time  I  think 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  in  this  area  are  most 
commendable.    I  want  to  commend  him 
at  this  time  for  what  he  is  ti-yJng  to  do. 
I  notice  the  gentleman  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  this  is  not  a  private  bill.     I 
think  that  too  is  commendable.    But  I 
do  want  to  say  this:  even  thou;]h  it  were 
a  private  bill  and  involved  only  the  area 
that  the  gentleman  represents,  I  think 
his  bill  would  be  a  just  bill  and  ought  to 
be  supported  by  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   The  loss  in  the  particular 
school  district  in  Amarillo,   the  Potter 
County  Consolidated  School  District,  was 
not  a  great  loss  but  it  was  a  lot  of  money 
to  those  people  out  there— though,  of 
course,  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  yard- 
stick it  was  not  a  million  dollars  or  a 
billion  dollars,  but  as  I  say  it  was  a  lot 
of  money  to  tho.se  people.    Those  people 
had    committed    them.selves    and    have 
committed  themselves  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements that  had  been  created  by  this 
base. 

They  did  so  in  good  faith.  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  certainly  ought 
to  live  up  to  its  moral  obligations.  If 
it  will  not  do  that  then  we  should  create 
legal  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  do  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wi-sconsin  is  trying  to  do.  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  I  will  support  his 
bill  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  TMr.  RocersI  for 
his  statement  and  his  support.  This  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  Public  Law  815  but 
also  Public  Law  874,  which  in  part  pro- 
vides for  the  lack  of  equity  in  terms  of 
the  school  districts  affecled.  I  have  been 
assured  that  there  will  be  reasonably 
prompt  hearings  on  the  subject.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  and  the  Hou.se  will 
give  this  matter  its  veiT  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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STRAWBERRY  GROWING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Tal- 
coTTl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

Ihcre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret to  report  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  failed  the  strawberry  growing 
industry.  Crops  are  spoiling  in  the 
fields  this  very  day.  Strawberries  are 
rotting  on  the  vines  as  I  speak  these 
words. 

The  losses  are  enormous — as  much  as 
$1  million  a  week  in  my  district  alone. 
Every  segment  of  our  economy  will  be 


affected.  A  general  business  recession 
pervades  the  growing  areas.  It  may 
spread  far  beyond  the  immediate  grow- 
ing areas. 

Crops  are  spoiling  because  adequate 
harvest  labor  is  not  available.  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment are  directly  responsible  be- 
cause they  have  denied  farmers  the  op- 
portunity to  import  temporary  supple- 
mental fann  labor  where  domestic  labor 
is  in  short  supply. 

Only  a  few  uninformed  persons  still 
claim  it  is  pos.sible  to  obtain  domestic  la- 
bor. The  Labor  Department,  California 
Departnient  of  Employment,  organized 
labor,  and  the  churches  all  have  failed  in 
their  recruiting  efforts.  It  was  clear  to 
most  ob.servers,  close  to  the  scene, 
months,  even  a  year  ago  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  competent  domestic  farm- 
workers in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  need.  Now  that  harvest  time  has 
arrived,  we  are  confronted  with  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

We  had  firm  and  measured  assurances 
from  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Governor  of  California  that  crops  would 
not  be  permitted  to  spoil  for  lack  of  labor. 
The  promises  have  not  been  kept.  This 
is  a  breach  of  faith  unworthy  of  any 
public  official. 

Facts  on  the  problem  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  responsible  authorities  for 
months. 

California  growers  pay  the  highest 
minimum  wages  and  ambitious  workers 
can  earn  $3  an  hour  at  piece  work.  No 
farm  laborer  can  earn  any  more  for  such 
work  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

On  an  overall  basis,  the  housing  and 
living  conditions  provided  by  California 
growers  are  not  equaled  by  the  farmers 
in  any  other  State  or  Nation,  although 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  some 
ca.scs. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
unemployed  from  large  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  will  not  work  on 
the  farms  at  any  wage.  Further,  the 
few  v.ho  have  been  recruited  have  been 
entirely  incompetent  in  perfonning 
"stoop"  labor. 

California  growers  have  complied  with 
every  regulation,  tried  every  proposal, 
experimented  with  every  suggestion, 
hired  every  able  applicant,  increased 
wages,  improved  housing  and  recruited 
as  far  as  2.000  miles  away. 

They  have  permitted  workers  in  their 
fields  who  never  before  had  seen  vege- 
tables and  fruit  growing  and  did  not 
know  the  rudiments  of  tending  specialty 
crops.  Such  labor  often  did  extensive 
damage  to  the  plants  and  vines,  and  their 
productivity  was  extremely  low. 

No  other  industi-y  in  any  area  at  any 
time  in  our  history  has  ever  been  treated 
so  shabbily  by  its  own  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  The  Labor  Department 
appears  to  have  devised  a  plan  to  punish, 
bankrupt  and  ruin  the  California  vege- 
table and  fruit  industry  unless  it  agrees 
to  help  solve  some  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, unemployment,  and  racial  prob- 
lems of  the  eastern  big  cities. 

In  response  to  overwhelming  evidence 
that  disaster  is  imminent,  the  Labor  De- 
partment recently  authorized  the  im- 
portation of  1,500  Mexican  nationals  and 
the  employment  of  1,000  Japanese  and 


Philippine  nationals  already  in  this 
country.  The  latter,  incidentally,  have 
been  idle  for  over  3  months  because  the 
Labor  Department  forbade  them  to  per- 
form the  great  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  pending  the  ill-fated  attempts  to 
recruit  domeL:tic  help. 

Evei-y  shred  of  evidence  indicates  that 
at  least  twice  the  number  of  workers 
authorized  are  needed  immediately.  The 
usual  red  tape  will  prevent  the  Mexican 
nationals  from  working  for  a  month  or 
more — during  which  time  it  is  estimated 
grom  $5  to  $10  m^illion  in  crops  will  be 
lost. 

Everyone  in  the  industi-j-  importuned 
the  Labor  Department  months  ago  to  set 
up  the  necessary  machinery  for  expedit- 
ing the  enti-y  of  farm  labor  from  Mex- 
ico—in the  event  a  .subsequent  decision 
were  made  to  proceed.  Regrettably,  the 
Labor  Department  made  no  such  ar- 
rangements and  losses  will  be  the  great- 
er due  to  delays  now  that  it  has  decided 
belatedly  to  admit  the  1,500  Mexican 
farmworkers,  after  all. 

Strawberries  are  perennials  and  cost 
more  than  $1,500  per  acre  to  bring  to  ma- 
turity. Spoilage  of  fruit  can  damage 
strawberry  plants  irreparably.  Obvious- 
ly, such  losses  will  bankrupt  many  small 
family  farms,  and  even  some  of  the 
larger  operaticru  may  be  wiped  out.  The 
processing  and  distributing  firms — em- 
ploying hundreds  of  local  domestic  work- 
ers— also  will  be  hard  hit. 

If  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  Labor  Department  had  listened  to 
the  people  who  presented  facts  instead 
of  those  who  dealt  in  fiction  and  infiama- 
tory  statements,  this  catastrophe  would 
have  been  averted.  Administration  and 
Labor  Department  officials  should  stand 
in  a  field  where  valuable  crops  arc  turn- 
ing into  garbage. 

The  fact  that  many  workei-s  in  allied 
industries  will  soon  be  out  of  work  is  a 
particularly  disturbing  result.  These 
people  are  facing  hardships  and  poverty 
which  have  been  inflicted  by  an  admin- 
istration which  claims  to  be  waging  a  war 
against  poverty  and  unemployment. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  an  enormous  waste  of  food. 
Our  Federal  Government  is  directly 
responsible  for  increased  prices  of  foods 
which  are  important  to  the  nourishment 
of  all  our  citizens— a  heavy  burden,  espe- 
cially for  our  less  fortunate  families. 


MONROE  DOCTRINE:   TIME  FOR  AN 
LTPDATING 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Grover]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
voices,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been 
raised  in  cliticism  of  oui-  involvement  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Before  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  I 
was  openly  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion's "timidity"  and  apparent  disposi- 
tion to  appease  and  placate  the  liberal 
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internationalists  in  our  countiy  and  its 
fear  of  offending  friends — and  enemies — 
abroad. 

Our  commitment  to  more  intense  ac- 
tivity in  Vietnam  should  have  been  made 
sooner,  but  I  applaud  the  President  for 
courage  in  difficult  policy  decisions  which 
southeast  Asia  has  required. 

Since  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  I  have  been  criti- 
cal of  our  pitiful  brush  off  of  Castroism 
and  our  abandonment  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
Caribbean  and  I  present  to  my  colleagues 
an  eloquent  Newsday  editorial  with 
which  I  am  sure  most  Americans  will 
agree  and  subscribe : 

The  Monroe  Doctrine:   Time  for  an 
Updating 

"With  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence,  and  maintiiined  it.  and 
wliose  independence  we  have,  on  great  con- 
sideration and  on  just  principles  acknowl- 
edged, we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  con- 
trolling in  any  other  matter  their  destiny,  by 
any  European  power,  in  any  other  light,  as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion toward  the  United  States  •  •  *  It  is 
equally  impossible  that  we  should  behold 
such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indif- 
ference."— From  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

When  President  Monroe  proclaimed  his 
doctrine  he  was  thinking,  first,  of  Ru-ssian  ef- 
forts to  bar  fishing  and  navigating  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  then  a  colony  of  the  czar; 
second,  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America  that  had  revolted  and  had 
set  up  governments  of  their  own.  however 
shaky.  It  was  a  resounding  notice  to  foreign 
powers  not  to  meddle  in  hemispheric  affairs. 

Now.  some  14,000  American  troops  are 
Either  in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  on  their 
way  there,  and  President  Johnson  frankly 
says  his  purpose  is  to  avoid  a  second  Cuba — 
a  second  Communist-oriented  government 
such  as  the  one  in  Cuba  that  is  a  thorn  in 
our  side  In  a  sense,  he  is  relying  upon  the 
broad  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but 
that  statement  of  American  policy  was  based 
upon  the  world  as  it  existed  l53  years  ago. 
not  as  it  is  now.  Foreign  intervention.  In 
terms  of  fighting  men  and  ships,  has  ceased 
to  exist.  The  new  mode  is  foreign  subver- 
sion— first  a  local  uprising,  sparked  by  out- 
side subversion:  next,  foreign  "advisers,"  and 
finally  foreign  missiles,  as  was  the  case  in 
Cuba.  For  these  contingencies,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  inadequate. 

But  what  was  promulgated  by  one  Presi- 
dent can  be  revised  by  another  President, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  great  need  if  our 
Latin  American  policy  is  to  match  current 
events.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  needs  updat- 
ing. We  still  support  the  right  of  any  nation 
in  this  hemisphere  to  choose  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment its  people  want — bearing  realis- 
tically in  mind  that  with  largely  illiterate 
populations  the  choice  cannot  be  made  upon 
the  same  reasoned  h^sis  a.s  in  the  United 
States.  We  also  have  the  clear  right,  as 
shield  and  buckler  of  the  hemisphere,  to  in- 
sure tlT^t  no  government  uses  its  sov- 
ereignty as  a  cover  for  Soviet  or  Chinese 
communism,  our  deadly  enemy. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  our  first  role 
is  to  save  lives  and  restore  peace;  our  second 
to  make  it  clear,  whoever  takes  power,  that 
'lie  con.>tituted  government  must  eschew 
foreign  domination  and  the  creation  of  a 
hu..se  of  operation  against  the  United  States 
or  its  hemispheric  allies.  We  shall  have  to 
'tiv,  however,  unhappy  the  prospect,  until 
that  result  is  achieved. 


TO     ELIMINATE     WEAKNESSES     IN 
WAR  CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  eliminate  two 
weaknesses  in  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  Under  existing  law  only  U.S. 
nationals  as  of  1943  are  eligible  to 
receive  compensation.  Clearly  this  elim- 
inates many  deserving  U.S.  nationals 
who  came  here  in  1944,  or  right  after  the 
war  in  1945. 

This  legislation  would  extend  this  eli- 
gibility for  compensation  to  U.S.  nation- 
als as  of  the  date  of  enactment.  In  addi- 
tion it  would  provide  eligibility  for  serv- 
icemen of  the  United  States  and  allied 
nations  who  were  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  during  World  War  II  and  imprisoned 
contrary  to  the  standards  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  a  great  many 
deserving  individuals  who  suffered  great 
loss  during  the  horrible  years  of  World 
War  II  who  are  ineligible  to  receive  com- 
pensation merely  because  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arbitrary  date.  They  are 
individuals  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  country. 

I  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  act  promptly  to  make  these  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  War  Claims  Act. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  other  body  and  its  sponsors  are 
doing  their  best  to  secure  action  in  that 
Chamber  as  well. 


'     FIRM  FOREIGN  POLICY 
APPLAUDED 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
does  not  often  find  himself  in  agreement 
with  the  policies  espoused  by  President 
Johnson.  I  am  most  happy  to  offer  him 
my  wholehearted  support  in  pursuing  a 
firm  stand  as  it  relates  to  Vietnam  as  well 
as  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  President's  request  for  $700  mil- 
lion as  standby  funds  in  this  crisis 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  This  not  only 
is  necessary  but  also  will  show  the  world 
that  finally  the  U.S.  Government  stands 
behind  its  commitments;  that  finally  the 
policies  of  weakness  and  vacillation  have 
been  abandoned;  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  again,  and  properly,  been  re- 
Invigorated;  that  Americans  recognize 
the  continuing  dangers  of  communism 


and  have  learned  a  hard  lesson  from  the 
Cuban  failure  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Many  of  us,  over  the  years,  have  ad- 
vocated a  firm  stand  in  foreign  policy, 
and  we  welcome  the  attitude  now  adopted 
by  the  administration. 

We  are  not  impressed  by  the  bleating 
voice  of  the  "peace  at  any  price"  segment 
of  our  society,  whether  they  be  professors, 
beatniks,  malcontents,  "comsympths,"  or 
merely  misguided  or  misinformed. 

Let  this  serve  as  notice  to  the  world 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  sick  and 
tired  of  appeasement  for  appeasement's 
sake  and  tliat  she  honors  her  commit- 
ments to  the  free  world. 


TO  PROVIDE  TIME  OFF  FOR 
RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCES 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Lindsay  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  explain  the  objective  of  H.R.  7716,  a 
bill  I  introduced  last  week,  and  to  urge 
its  support. 

The  bill  is  a  simple  and.  I  believe, 
worthwhile  mca.sure.  It  will  cost  noth- 
ing. Its  sole  aim  is  to  provide  Federal 
employees  time  off  for  religious  observ- 
ances on  days  not  recognized  as  legal 
holidays. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Govern- 
ment requires  its  employees  to  be  avail- 
able for  work  any  day  of  the  week  or 
year.  The  requirement  is  waived,  of 
course,  for  such  legal  holidays  as 
Christmas.  The  recognized  religious 
holidays,  however,  are  not  always  the 
same  as  those  obsei-ved  by,  for  example, 
Orthodox  Jews.  They  are  obliged  to  re- 
frain from  work  on  Friday  evenings  or 
Saturday.  The  result  is  that  members 
normally  charge  off  to  annual  leave  or 
to  leave  without  pay  the  time  taken  off 
for  their  religious  observances.  In  some 
instances,  members  of  the  Orthodox 
faith  decide  against  Government  service 
because  of  this  difficulty. 

The  bill  I  am  .sponsoring  provides  that 
a  Government  employee  who  takes  time 
off  to  comply  with  the  religious  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  his  denomination  be 
allowed  to  make  up  such  time  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  department  or 
agency  concerned.  In  practice,  this 
would  mean  that  an  Orthodox  Jew 
would  be  able  to  arrange  with  his  de- 
partment head  to  have  Yom  Kippur  off 
in  exchange  for  working  on  Christmas 
Day  or  on  other  days  after  hours.  I 
should  point  out.  however,  that  the  bill 
gives  the  department  considerable  au- 
thority in  making  such  arrangements. 
It  provides  for  this  exchange  only  'to 
the  extent  compatible  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  public  business  and  the  per- 
foiTTiance  of  essential  services." 

I    am    happy    to    join    in    bipartisan 
spon.sorship   of  this   measure  with  the 
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gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bing- 
ham! I  think  this  biU  is  deserving  of 
passage  because  it  will  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  give  its  support  to 
the  concept  that  devoutly  religious 
groups  should  be  not  only  allowed,  but 
encouraged  to  pursue  their  beliefs. 

GRAND  CANYON  "CASH  REGISTERS" 
SHOULD  RING  UP  "NO  SALE" 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYIiOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  in  recent  days  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress  about  the  De- 
partment  of   the   Interior's  scheme   to 
construct  the  Bridge  Canyon  and  Mar- 
ble Gorge  Dams  as  "cash  registers"  for 
the  so-called  lower  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect.   The  current  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine  May  7 — contains  a  thoughtful  ed- 
itorial on  this  proposal.     I  think  that 
after  reading  this  editorial  many  of  our 
colleagues  will  want  to  ring  up  a  "no 
sale"  on  these  so-called  "cash  registers." 
As  Life  magazine  points  out: 
So  two  big  new  power  dams  would  be  built 
at  a  cost  of   $750   million   on    the   already 
thoroughly   bedammed   Colorado.     Low  in- 
terest rates  on  the  capital  investment,  with 
no  taxes  to  pay,  would  insure  (or  are  sup- 
posed to   insure)    that  the   electricity  they 
generate  would  be  salable.     These  dams— 
unabashedly   called   "cash-register   dams"— 
are  the  ones  which  would  bracket  the  Grand 
Canyon,  drowning  long  stretches  of  some  of 
the  finest  canyon  wilderness  left  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  a  recog- 
nition that  the  Southwest  wants  and 
desei-ves  more  water  by  stating: 

Admittedly  Arizona  wants  and  deserves 
more  water,  but  the  time  has  come  to  ask 
whether  it  ought  not  pay  its  own  way  In- 
stead of  being  subsidized  by  hydropower. 
So  long  as  we  continue  to  treat  water  as 
something  outside  normal  controls  of  price 
and  demand,  there  won't  be  much  pressure 
to  develop  the  new  technologies  of  water 
procurement  and  conservation  needed  for 
the  future.  Besides,  we  haven't  any  Grand 
Canyons  to  spare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  everyone  in  this 
House  may  have  the  benefit  of  reading 
this  important  editorial  I  am  including 
the  full  text  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks ; 


Grand  Canyon  "Cash  Registers" 
"Leave  it  as  it  is,"  said  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
peering  into  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  "Yciu  cannot  improve  upon  it." 
That  was  in  1903.  Since  then,  just  about 
every  possible  "improvement"  short  of  filling 
up  the  Grand  Canyon  has  been  visited  upon 
the  river:  it  Is  blocked  by  eight  dams,  a 
tunnel  carries  its  water  to  Denver,  an  aque- 
duct carries  its  water  to  San  Diego.  Now  a 
part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  itself  will  be  affect- 
ed, if  a  scheme  called  the  central  Arizona 
project  gets  congressional  approval. 

This  project  is  dramatically  marked  by 
the  kind  of  economic  myopia  that  afflicts 
most  American  thinking  on  the  subject  of 


water.  Economist  Kenneth  Bouldlng  de- 
scribes this  fault,  which  increasingly  con- 
fuses practical  efforts  to  deal  with  water 
shortages,  as  "the  extraordinary  extent  to 
which  water  is  not  treated  as  a  commodity." 
The  economics  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
show  what  this  means. 

Costing  half  a  billion  dollars,  it  Is  the 
politically  potent  part  of  a  large  regional 
water  program  involving  all  the  Southwestern 
States.  Its  aim  is  to  deliver,  by  means  of  long 
aqueducts  leading  into  the  arid  farmlands  of 
central  and  south  Arizona,  the  share  of 
Colorado  River  water  granted  to  the  State 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1963.  The  project 
would  be  partly  paid  for  in  the  traditional 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  way,  by  peddling 
hydropower,  so  that  farmers  can  get  the 
water  below  cost.  But  in  this  case  no  new 
storage  dams  are  needed  and  hydropower  is 
ordinarily  a  byproduct  of  storage  dam 
installation. 

So  two  big  new  power  dams  would  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  $750  million  on  the  already 
thoroughly  bedammed  Colorado.  Low  in- 
terest rates  on  the  capital  investment,  with 
no  taxes  to  pay,  would  insure  (or  are  sup- 
posed to  insure)  that  the  electricity  they 
generate  would  be  salable.  These  dams — 
unabashedly  called  cash-register  dams — 
are  the  ones  which  would  bracket  the  Grand 
Canyon,  drowning  long  stretches  of  some  of 
the  finest  canyon  wilderness  left  to  the 
United  States. 

By  classic  reclamation  criteria,  the  plan  is 
a  good  one.  At  canalside,  in  Pinal  County, 
a  farmer  will  be  able  to  get  an  acre-foot  of 
water  (326,000  gallons,  the  amount  needed  to 
cover  1  acre  to  the  depth  of  a  foot)  for 
only  about  $10,  far  less  than  the  cost  of  get- 
ting It  there.  Of  course,  industrial  users 
would  have  to  pay  more — $45  an  acre-foot, 
but,  after  all,  reclamation  policy  is  designed 
to  benefit  farmers,  not  industries  or  swim- 
ming pool  owners. 

The  catch  here  is  that  classic  reclamation 
policy   is   wildly,    even   dangerously,   out   of 
date.     It  made  good  sense  in  the  days  when 
supplying  cheap  water  was  the  only  way  to 
open   up  dry  Western  lands  to  settlement. 
But  now  the  problem  is  not  land  reclamation 
but  agricultural  surpluses,  which  are  encour- 
aged,    not    controlled,     by    subsidizing     ir- 
rigation water.    Some  Arizona  water,  for  ex- 
ample, would  go  to  irrigate  cotton,  a  price- 
supported  crop.    Meanwhile,  demand  for  in- 
dustrial and  municipal  water — usually  paid 
for  at  full  value — grows  and  mtist  be  satisfied. 
Water  should  be  considered  a  commodity. 
"We  rely  too  little  on  [the  price  system]  in 
considering  the  water  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion," says  Budget  Director  Kermit  Gordon. 
Free  or  artificially  low-cost  water  is  bound  to 
be  wasted.     In  New  York  City,  where  most 
city  water  flows  unmetered,  wastage  goes  on 
despite  annual  conservation  campaigns.  Why 
then   should    there   be   any   incentive  for   a 
farmer   in   parched   southern   California   to 
conserve  his  Colorado  River  irrigation  water, 
when  he  pays  only  $2.25  per  acre-foot  for  it? 
The  city  of  Los  Angeles  will  be  paying  the 
unsubsidized  price  of  $63  an  acre-foot  when 
it  gets  water  from  nothem  California. 

For  half  a  century.  Senator  Carl  Hayden. 
of  Arizona,  has  been  fighting  to  get  Colorado 
River  water  into  his  State  on  terms  at  least 
as  favorable  as  those  given  to  other  States. 
With  this  plan  he  may  succeed.  He  has  a 
champion  in  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall,  who,  faced  with  a  personal  con- 
flict between  widely  proclaimed  conservation- 
ist principles  and  loyalty  to  his  home  State 
and  political  base,  resolved  it  in  favor  of 
Arizona. 

Admittedly  Arizona  wants  and  deserves 
more  water,' but  the  time  has  come  to  ask 
whether  it  ought  not  pay  its  own  way  instead 
of  being  subsidized  by  hydropower.  So  long 
as  we  continue  to  treat  water  as  something 
outside  normal  controls  of  price  and  demand, 


there  won't  be  much  press vire  to  develop  the 
new  technologies  of  water  procurement  and 
conservation  needed  for  the  future.  Besides, 
we  haven't  any  Grand  Canyons  to  spare. 


KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  MAN- 
HATTAN, KANS..  IS  PERFECT  LO- 
CATION FOR  FEDERAL  GRAIN 
MARKETING  RESEARCH  LABORA- 
TORY 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  now.  we  have  been  trying  to  secure 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
Federal  Grain  Marketing  Research  Lab- 
oratory at  Kansas  State  University. 
Manhattan,  Kans. 

A  feasibility  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  clearly  estabUshed 
the  need  for  such  a  laboratory.  Since 
Kansas  is  the  Nation's  leading  wheat- 
producing  State,  and  since  Kansas  State 
University  offers  unmatched  facilities, 
equipment,  and  a  grain  research  pro- 
gram, it  is  the  logical  location  for  an 
installation  of  this  kind. 

The   National   Association   of   Wheat 
Growers   has   supported   the   establish- 
ment of  such  a  laboratory  and  has  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  located  at  Kansas 
State  University.     A  resolution  to  that 
effect  was  adopted  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  this  association  in  January  of 
this  year.     I  quote  that  resolution: 
Marketing   Research   Laboratory 
Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  believes  that  wheat  marketing  re- 
search   is    lagging    behind    production    and 
utilization  research,  and  that  more  informa- 
tion is  needed  regarding  national  and  inter- 
national marketing  patterns:  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,   That    the    national    association 
action  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Grain  Marketing  Research  Laboratory,  and 
that  consideration  be  given  to  Manhattan. 
Kans,,  as  a  site  for  this  Laboratory. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Ken  Kendrick.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  made  a 
strong  statement  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ations and  has  pointed  out  the  need  for 
an  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $212,- 
000  in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  be  used  for 
developing  plans  and  specifications  for 
this  Grain  Marketing  Research  Labo- 
ratory. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  these 
remarks  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  place  this  excellent  statement 
in  the  Record.    The  statement  follows; 
Statement    by    National    Association     of 
Whe.\t   Growers   Before   Hovse   Subcom- 
MrrrEE    on    AcRicuLTrnAL    Appropriations 
Mr.  Chairman,  next  to  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  the  food  and  feed  grains  con- 
stitute the  greatest  farm  value  and  are  the 
greatest  source  of  farm  cash  receipts  in  agri- 
culture.    One-third    of   cash    receipts   from 
the  farm  marketings  of  all  crops  in  1961  was 
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derived  from  food  grains  and  feed  crops.  In 
calendar  years  1962-63  almost  39  percent  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  was  accounted  for 
by  grains  and  grain  products  exclusive  of 
feeds  and  fodders.  The  continued  well- 
being  of  our  grain.  In  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  Is  heavily  dependent  upon 
solutions  to  a  range  of  quality  problems  and 
upon  our  ability  to  market  our  products 
more  efficiently. 

The  desirability  of  establishing  a  grain 
m-irketiug  research  laboratory  originated  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  grain  In 
the  United  States,  high  storage  costs  to  the 
Government,  and  severe  criticisms  of  quality 
of  US.  grain  being  delivered  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. It  was  considered  that  the  progress 
made  tlirough  research  In  crop  production 
was  not  matched  by  slmil.ir  efforts  to  Im- 
prove our  ability  to  identify  and  measure 
quality  In  grain.  Improve  grading  methods 
and  equipment,  improve  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect quality  in  grain  during  m.irketing.  and 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  transporting, 
storing,  and  handling  grain  as  It  moves  from 
farm  to  market.  These  shortcomings  are 
considered  detrimental  to  our  competing 
successfully,  particularly  In  the  export  mar- 
ket. 

Several  years  ago  a  study  group  of  the 
Co.igress  made  firsthand  observations  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Western  Europe. 
Based  on  there  observatior.s  the  group 
stated  that  the  primiry  reason  for  our  fail- 
ure to  compete  more  effectively  in  the  Euro- 
pean market  was  a  lack  of  quality,  condition, 
and   dependability  of  U.S.   grain  exports. 

It  is  evident  that  research  is  needed  to 
protect  and  maintain  quality  in  grain  d\.iring 
drying,  conditioning,  storing,  milling,  and 
transportation,  whether  from  Insect,  patho- 
logical, or  physlolosrlca!  causes,  or  of  a  physi- 
cal nature:  development  of  Improved  equin- 
ment.  facilities,  and  work  methods  for  cfB- 
cient  handlincf  of  grain  during  marketing 
operations,  and  adaptation  of  improved,  sta- 
tistically sound  sampling  methods  and  other 
equipment  for  identifying  and  measuring 
qu.ility  in  grain  as  a  basis  for  improving  grade 
s-ar.dard3.  grading  methods,  and  sampling 
and  grading  equipment.  The  development 
of  methods  and  procedures  for  controlling 
insects  and  p.ithological  disorders  should 
avoid  the  creation  of  harmful  residues. 

The  time  is  opportune  for  emphasizing  re- 
search of  this  type  as  a  part  of  our  goal  to 
m-trket  hiah-quality  grains,  and  with  maxl- 
miim  efficiency.  However,  research  facilities 
are  not  available  to  facilitate  this  diversi- 
fied  program  of  research.  The  establishment 
of  a  modern  grain  marketing  research  labo- 
ratory, having  specialized  laboratories  and 
equipment.  Is  essential  where  quality  and 
handling  research  can  be  conducted  In  coop- 
eration with  the  grain  industry  and  other 
research  agencies.  Research  results  would 
p.-ovide  a  basis  for  improving  official  grade 
standards  and  grading  methods,  and  provide 
the  industry  with  reliable  methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  protecting  the  quality  of  grain 
durin:?  drying,  .^.torage  and  transport,  and  In 
'  the  efficiency  of  its  handling  and 
r.  •  operations. 

Tiie  logical  location  for  this  Laboratory  I3 
Manhattan.  Kans..  where  considerable  mill- 
ing, b-iking.  and  feed  processing  facilities 
have  been  established  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity through  the  cooperation  of  the  grain 
Industry.  The  logic  of  this  location  has  been 
recognized  by  industry  groups  which  have 
previously  appeared  before  this  committee 
and  by  representatives  of  experiment  station 
directors  of  the  North-Central  States.  Fur- 
thermore, the  university  has  offered  sufficient 
land  for  the  Laboratory  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government. 

As  Indicated  in  the  feasibility  study,  the 
total  estimated  cost  for  planning,  con- 
structing, and  equipping  the  Laboratory  U 
J3,385.000.  ThU  includes  $212,000  for  de- 
veloping plans  and  specifications  $2,438,000 


for  construction,  and  $735,000  for  completely 
equipping  the  facility. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers urgently  and  respectfully  recommends 
that  the  1966  appropriation  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  Include  $212,000  In 
order  that  the  development  of  plans  for  this 
Laboratory  may  proceed. 

The  association  appreciates  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  committee. 


NATIONAL   MILK   SANITATION   ACT 
NEEDED 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  reintroduced  the  national  milk 
sanitation  bill.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
the  bills  I  introduced  in  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses.  If  passed,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  protect  the  public  from  unsani- 
tai-y  milk  and  milk  products  shipped  i.i 
interstate  commerce  w.thout  unduly 
burdening  such  com^ierce. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  public  health  through  san- 
itary controls  should  rnd  does  rest  with 
State  and  local  authorities.  However, 
no  such  authority  has  the  right  to  ob- 
struct the  free  movement  in  interstate 
commerce  of  milk  and  milk  products 
through  the  use  of  unnecessary  sanitary 
requirements  or  other  health  resula- 
tions. 

At  present,  local  communities  have  set 
up  their  own  health  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  shipment  of  milk.  These 
local  health  standards,  which  originally 
were  vitally  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  from  disease  transmitted  through 
milk,  are  now  being  used  as  trade  bar- 
riers by  local  interest  groups  to  block 
the  free  flow  of  milk  without  regard  to 
quality  aad  cleanliness.  While  at  one 
time  regulations  which  limited  procure- 
ment of  milk  supplies  to  local  areas  made 
sense,  today — with  modern  technological 
developments  in  refrigeration,  transpor- 
tation, and  processing — it  is  possible  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  public 
health  milk  control  providing  for  the 
free  flow  of  safe  milk  nationwide. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  Is  simply  to  fix 
one  clear  and  uniform  standard  of  pur- 
ity for  milk  in  interstate  commerce. 
Milk  which  would  attain  uniformly  rec- 
ognized national  standards  of  the  high- 
est quality — standards  set  up  by  the 
Public  Health  Service's  tried  and  proven 
milk  code — could  not  be  discriminated 
again.st  in  local  areas.  This  imiform 
standard  would  reduce  some  of  the  mar- 
keting expenses  due  to  costly  duplication 
of  inspectlon.s,  thus  benefitting  the  con- 
sumers' pocketbooks  while  still  protect- 
ing their  health. 

My  bill  would  not  necessitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  costly  Federal  inspection 
facilities.  Dairy  plant  Inspections  would 
continue  to  be  carried  on  by  State  and 
local  health  officers,  using  the  uniform 


code,  with  the  results  then  being  certified 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Milk 
from  certified  plants  could  move  freely 
from  State  to  State.  This  bill  does  not 
dictate  the  code  to  which  municipalities 
must  conform;  indeed,  they  may  set  their 
standards  lower  than  the  Public  Health 
Service  Code.  This  bill  merely  prohibits 
municipalities  from  excluding  milk 
which  does  meet  the  U.S.  standai-d  of 
purity  and  wholcsomeness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  benefit  to  the 
Nation  and  the  dairy  industry  under  my 
bill  will  be  the  future  development  of 
new  markets.  While  the  present  pattern 
of  marketing  areas  pretty  well  satisfies 
the  milk  needs  of  our  present  population 
as  presently  distributed,  the  rapid  popu- 
lation increases,  especially  in  the  West, 
are  creating  whole  new  metropolitan 
centers.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  set  up 
expensive  dairy  operations  around  these 
centers  on  lands  better  suited  for  other 
purposes,  while  the  section  of  our  country 
which  has  a  comparative  advantage  in 
dairying  is  not  allowed  to  service  the 
areas  because  of  antiquated  local  pro- 
tective restrictions. 

Our  farmers  in  the  heart  of  America's 
dairyland  produce  milk  of  the  highest 
quality  and  of  sanitary  standards  ac- 
ceptable under  the  standards  set  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  "These 
standards  have  been  established  by  the 
health  agency  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment and  any  standards  more  strinijent 
than  these  are  superfluous  and  must  be 
construed  as  being  in  fact  economic  bar- 
riers in  the  free  flow  of  milk  from  one 
State  to  another. 


PATENT   INFRINGEMENTS    BY    THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT— THE 

EROSION   OF  AMERICAN   PATENT 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Nelsen)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  proposal  to  amend  our 
patent  laws  so  as  to  further  protect 
American  patent  rights  from  infringe- 
ment by  unlicensed  foreign  sources. 

Purchasing  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  until  very  recent  years 
bought  patented  products  only  from  the 
patent  holders  or  their  licensees.  Now, 
certain  procurement  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  begun  to  engage 
in  the  intentional  violation  of  American 
patents,  a  practice  which  has  now  been 
applied  to  the  products  of  many  areas  of 
American  industry. 

In  the  last  half  dozen  years,  several 
purchasing  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  bought  tetracycline  and 
other  drug  products  covered  by  United 
States  product  patents,  from  unlicensed 
sources  for  u.se  In  the  United  States  in 
direct  and  deliberate  violation  of  these 
patents.  Frequently,  these  sources  have 
been  located  in  Italy  or  have  prepared 
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dosage  forms  from  bulk  drugs  imported 
from  Italy.  . 

These  Federal  agencies  have  attempted 
to  justify  their  actions  by  giving  a  new 
twist  to  an  old  statute— 28  U.S.C.  1498. 
The  owner  of  a  U.S.  patent,  as  the  law 
is  now  interpreted,  cannot  put  a  stop  to 
the  Federal  Government's  deliberate  vio- 
lation of  his  patent  rights — he  cannot 
obtain    an    injunction    from    the   court 
against  the  Federal  Government,  even  at 
the  end  of  successful  litigation,  and  his 
right  to  claim  damages  in  the  Court  of 
Claims   is    a    very    inadequate    remedy. 
There  is  no  similar  legal  loophole  for  local 
governments  which  violate  patent  rights. 
When  the  statute  was  originally  en- 
acted, its  sole  purpose  was  to  give  an  in- 
jured patent  holder  a  right   of  action 
wheie  none  had  heretofore  existed.     As 
the  statute  was  amended  in  1918,  it  con- 
templated   at    most    the    Government's 
having  access  to  inventions  during  war- 
time emergency  situations. 

It  was  never  intended  to  give  blanket 
authorization  for  Government  agencies 
to  violate  U.S.  patents.  The  net  result 
has  been  a  serious  erosion  of  the  rights 
of  U.S.  patent  owners. 

The  attempted  justification  for  the 
violation  of  U.S.  drug  patents  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  has  been  made  princi- 
pally on  the  ground  that  the  prices 
quoted  by  suppliers  of  infringing  dosage 
forms  are  often  lower  than  those 
quoted  by  the  U.S.  patent  owners  and 
their  licensees.  Foreign  and  domestic 
patent  infringers,  however,  have  had  to 
bear  no  research  costs  for  discovering  or 
developing  the  di-ugs  covered  by  the 
patents  they  are  infringing:  and  they  are 
attempting  to  exploit  readymade  mar- 
kets which  they  have  spent  nothing  to 
maintain.  In  addition  foreign  producers 
of  such  products  as  tetracycline  pay 
wages  that  are  about  one-fourth  of  the 
rates  pievailing  in  the  United  States  and. 
generally  speaking,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  have  lower  production  costs. 

The  Federal  Government's  purchases 
of  unlicensed  foreign-made  drug  prod- 
ucts or  unlicensed  dosage  forms  made 
from  foreign  bulk  dinigs  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  some  foreign 
countries  provide  no  patent  protection 
for  either  dmg  products  or  processes. 
As  a  result,  foreign  concerns  have  devel- 
oped quite  a  business  out  of  copying  the 
developments,  products,  and  inventions 
of  the  American  drug  industry. 

The  American  system  is  strengthened 
by  its  patent  structui-e.  provided  for  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  advance  science 
by  protecting  inventors.  More  drugs 
have  been  discovered  in  the  United  States 
under  the  protection  of  a  strong  patent 
system  than  in  any  other  countiT-  For- 
eign countries  with  no  product  or  process 
patent  protection  in  the  di-ug  field  have 
pi'oduced  no  important  drug  discoveries. 
With  respect  to  tetracycline  products, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  prices 
quoted  by  the  manuacturer  to  Federal 
and  local  government  agencies  are  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  prices  quoted 
when  the  product  was  first  introduced 
and  that  prices  to  the  trade  generally 
have  declined  by  about  43  peixent. 

Purchases  of  unlicensed  drug  products 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  not  in 
the  public  interest  and  may  well  be  char- 


acterized as  "penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish." American  drug  research  will  be 
discouraged  by  such  purchases,  and  this 
will  eventually  be  detrimental  to  Ameri- 
can health.  Purchases  of  unlicensed  for- 
eign-made tetracycline  or  other  drug 
products,  or  unlicensed  dosage  f  oitos  pre- 
pared from  foreign-made  bulk  drugs,  can 
cause  loss  of  jobs  by  American  workers 
as  a  result  of  displacement  by  low-paid 
foreign  workers;  encourage  "dumping" 
of  foreign-made  products  in  the  United 
States  at  prices  lower  than  those  charged 
in  the  regular  foreign  market:  hurt  the 
unfavorable  American  balance  of  inter- 
national payments;  and  reduce  tax  reve- 
nues for  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
governments. 

There  is  an  important  issue  at  stake  in 
the  matter  of  governmental  purchases  of 
drug  products  for  use  in  violation  of 
U.S.  patents.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  provided  a  strong  patent  sys- 
tem for  the  precise  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing long  and  expensive  research  work  of 
the  very  type  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  tetracycline.  We  cannot  stand  aside 
while  erosion  occurs  to  patent  rights 
which  help  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  important  medical 
research  the  kind  of  research  that  has 
made  the  United  States  the  v.orld  leader 
in  the  discovery  and  development  of  life- 
saving  products. 

Purchases  of  patented  products  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  unlicensed 
sources  have  extended  to  the  products  of 
many  industries.  The  violation  by  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  patents  issued  by  one  of  its  own 
branches  is  a  growing  threat  to  research- 
oriented  American  industry.  Its  effect 
may  well  be  to  discourage  research  in 
many  other  industries,  as  well  as  in  the 
drug  industry. 

The  deliberate  and  indiscriminate  in- 
fringement by  the  Federal  Government 
of  its  own  patents  may  not  be  illegal,  but 
it  is  morally  wrong.    It  hardly  seems  fair 
to  have  one  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, namely  the  U.S.  Patent  Office, 
issue  a  patent  to  an  inventor  or  a  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  product,  and  have  an- 
other agency  of  that  same  Government, 
the  Military  Medical  Supply  Agency  in 
the   Defense   r>epartment,   violate    that 
patent.     This,  however,  is  exactly  what 
is    happening.     Unfortunately,    Federal 
legislation  appears  to  be  the  only  way 
to  stop  indiscriminate  infringement  and 
to  keep  deliberate  infringement  by  the 
Federal  Government  within  reasonable 
bounds. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSALS  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  effort  on  the  part  of 


so  many  people  to-  provide  public  higher 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
particularly  since  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion several  years  ago  to  use  Howard 
University's  faculty  and  facilities,  with 
whatever  expansion  would*  be  found 
necessary  after  appropriate  study,  for 
this  purpose. 

The  President's  proposals  i|i  this  direc- 
tion, with  the  goal  of  providing'  a  public 
community  college  or  a  public  college  of  - 
arts  and  sciences,  are  commendable  but 
they  do  not  go  far  enough.  Realistically, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Congress 
at  times  has  a  certain  imfortunate  re- 
luctance to  appropriate  freely  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  And  piecemeal 
approaches  to  a  problem,  which  will 
eventually  involve  millions  of  dollars,  are 
no  better  than  no  approach  at  all. 

In  this  case,  the  President  has  failed 
to  present  to  the  Congress  any  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  construction  of  either  pro- 
posed college.  I  personally  beheve  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  President 
to  present  to  the  Congress  a  full  evalu- 
ation of  these  proposals,  together  with 
cost  estimates,  so  that  a  concerted  effort 
can  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
to  achieve  these  goals.  Otherwise  the 
proposals  will  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  traveling  the  same  road  at  least 
twice,  or  lack  support  because  of  vague- 
ness in  costs  and  plans,  or  even  if  au- 
thorized in  principle,  end  up  as  paper 
programs  and  boards. 

There  should  also  be  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  that  no 
college  is  going  to  spring  up  overnight. 
We  should  concern  ourselves  with  the 
present  situation  facing  many  college 
eligible  District  students,  and  we  should 
make  the  best  use  of  present  institutions 
and  programs  that  are  educational  assets 
to  the  community. 

The  distinguished  Committee  on  Public 
Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy,  sug- 
gested as  a  temporaiT  approach  that  a 
noncompetitive  scholarship  program  be 
provided.  It  is  significant  that  the  Pies- 
ident  made  no  reference  to  this  impor- 
tant recommendation  in  his  March  18 
legislative  proposal. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  recommended  that  "such 
a  scholarship  program  should  be  put  into 
effect  immediately,  rather  than  being  de- 
ferred until  after  the  college  and  arts 
and  sciences  has  been  organized."  Just 
whv  this  recommendation  should  have 
been  passed  over  by  the  President  is  a 
mystery. 

While  I  am  not  committed  to  this  non- 
competitive scholarship  program  myself. 
I  do  feel  that  thorough  study  should  be 
made  of  some  type  of  financial  aid.  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  matter  I  make  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

First,  the  President  should  submit  to 
Congress  a  detailed  estimate  of  costs  and 
the  means  of  financing  his  proposals  for 
higher  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Secondly,  the  President  should  have  a 
study  made  of  the  costs  involved  in  giv- 
ing financial  assistance  to  those  District 
students  who  are  of  college  caliber  but 
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who  would  be  unable  to  attend  college 
without  such  help. 

Thirdly,  the  universities  forming  the 
Joint  Graduate  Consortium  should  be  in- 
vited by  the  President  to  develop,  in  con- 
junction with  the  appropriate  public 
officials,  a  program  and  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  National  Center  of  Graduate 
Studies  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

By  making  use  of  present  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  universities  in  the  Joint 
Graduate  Consortium  great  savings 
could  be  made  in  time  and  money  in 
meeting  the  need  for  public  education  in 
the  Federal  City. 

These  same  universities  could  be  in- 
volved by  the  President  in  exploring  ways 
of  developing  additional  undergraduate 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  pregnant  possibilities  of 
sharing  faculties  and  curriculum  during 
the  period  of  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed new  public  colleges  and  their 
growth  into  major  educational  institu- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  it  is  sound  public 
policy  to  ignore  these  five  imiversities 
in  the  development  of  such  an  impjortant 
public  education  program,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  public  welfare  will  only 
suffer  if  they  continue  to  be  ignored  in 
this  matter. 

Included  as  part  of  my  remarks  are 
the  following  items  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues:  first,  the  letter  from 
President  Johnson  transmitting  his  legis- 
lative proposals  to  the  Congress;  second, 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and  third,  excerpts  frpm  the 
Committees  report: 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  March  18,  1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Spe.aker:  I  am  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  lierewith  a  proposed  biU  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  two  public  col- 
leges In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  distinguished  Committee  on  Public 
Higher  Education  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, appointed  by  President  Kennedy,  has 
unanimously  reconrunended  to  me  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  community  college  and 
a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  In  the 
District.  As  the  Committee's  report  makes 
clear,  both  colleges  are  urgently  needed. 

The  Committee's  report  stressed  some  of 
the  benefits  of  establishing  two  such  colleges 
in  the  District: 

"Higher  education  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  previously  Inaccessible  produces  conse- 
quences far  beyond  their  own  use  of  It. 
Availability  makes  a  crucial  difference  in  the 
motivation  for  learning  at  all  levels  and  for 
all  ages,  generating  hope  and  self-esteem 
among  individuals  and  groups  previously  rel- 
egated to  inferior  status.  Presenting  models 
of  successful  escape  from  degrading  condi- 
tions and  providing  trained  leadership  for 
those  still  struggling  to  emerge  from  an  un- 
favorable background,  higher  education  offers 
the  best  hope  for  conununity  progress  In  our 
cities'  bnttles  against  poverty,  sickness,  un- 
employment, and  crime." 

The  bill  would  create  immediately  a  Board 
of  Higher  Education  to  which  would  be  as- 
signed the  responsibility  and  the  authority 
to  plan,  organize,  and  operate  these  colleges. 
Tha  community  college  would  provide  pro- 
grams, generally  extending  not  more  than 
2  years  beyond  the  high  school  level.  In  both 
academic  and  vocational  fields,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  latter.  The  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  would  provide 


courses  leading  to  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees,  with  initial  emphasis  on  teacher 
training.  It  would  replace  and  absorb  the 
present  4-year  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers College. 

The  children  of  the  Nation's  Capital  have 
been  largely  denied  opportunities,  available 
to  high  school  graduates  in  the  States,  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  high  school 
In  publicly  supported,  low-cost  educational 
institutions.  Higher  education  should  be 
made  a  universal  opportunity  for  all  young 
people — the  Nation's  Capital  should  set  the 
pace,  not  lag  behind.  The  Congress  h.is 
abundantly  demonstrated  Its  concern  with 
education,  and  I  hope  that  the  proposed  bill 
^^ill  receive  Its  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndom  B.  Johnson. 

In  this  letter  the  President  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Public  Education  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

This  Committee  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing civic  and  educational  leaders: 

President's    CoMMrrrEE   on   Public   Hiciiek 
Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

Dr.  Francis  S.  Chase,  Chairman,  dean. 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
corporation,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  McConnell,  chairman.  Cen- 
ter for  Study  of  Higher  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Berkeley). 

Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  civil  leader  and  author, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Nabrit,  president,  Texas 
Soutliem  University. 

Dr.  George  N.  Shuster,  former  president. 
Hunter  College,  assistant  to  the  president. 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  former  director. 
Ofllce  of  Science  and  Technology;  dean  of 
science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Dr.  James  H.  Case,  Jr..  Executive  Director. 

The  Committee  recommended  first, 
that  a  noncompetitive  scholarship  pro- 
gram be  provided  for  students.  The 
Committee's  report  states — page  33: 

A  student  who  has  been  accepted  for  ad- 
mission to  the  junior  class  of  an  accredited 
college  or  university  equipped  to  provide  the 
course  of  study  he  seeks  should  receive  a 
grant  In  such  an  amount  as  is  required  to 
enable  him  to  attend  that  institution.  He 
should  have  unlimited  choice  among  local 
and  other  Institutions,  subject  to  a  demon- 
stration that  his  choice  is  appropriate  to  his 
objectives.  Moreover,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  such  a  scholarship  program 
should  be  put  into  effect  immediately,  rather 
than  being  deferred  until  after  the  college 
or  arts  and  sciences  has  been  organized. 
There  should  be  no  reluctance,  therefore, 
to  make  the  scholarship  adequate  in  size 
and  number.  The  principle  that  higher  edu- 
cational opportunities  should  be  within  eco- 
nomic reach  of  all  should  not  be  compro- 
mised by  an  inadequate  scholarship  program. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  in  most  col- 
leges and  universities  tuition  charges  do  not 
cover  the  costs  of  education.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  special  provisions,  the  District  might 
thus  be  imposing  a  financial  loss  upon  exist- 
ing institutions  by  utilizing  a  scholarship 
program  to  supply  Its  own  unmet  needs.  The 
Committee  suggests,  therefore,  that  a  sup- 
plementary "cost  of  education"  grant,  re- 
mitted directly  to  the  institution  attended 
by  the  student,  should  also  be  considered. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
occasional  use  of  noncompetitive  scholar- 
ships for  District  students  working  for  their 


first  professional  degree  or  their  doctorate. 
Some  subsidies  are  available  from  various 
sources  for  work  at  this  level,  but  funds  to 
supplement  present  provisions  for  graduate 
fellowships  when  necessary  would  insure  fun 
opportunity  for  all  qualified  candidates. 
•  •  *  •  • 

The  Committee  has  held  to  the  conviction 
that  residents  of  the  District  need,  and 
should  no  longer  be  denied,  the  opportunity 
enjoyed  by  all  other  residents  of  the  United 
States:  that  of  obtaining  p>ost-high-school 
education  provided  with  public  support. 

Secondly,  the  Committee  stated  in  its 
report — page  39 — that  the  early  develop- 
ment of  a  new  institution  or  a  new  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  high-level  graduate 
and  postdoctoral  studies  in  the  Distiict 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  both  for  the 
District  and  for  the  Nation.  This  recom- 
mendation, like  the  first  one  I  have 
quoted,  was  not  touched  on  by  the  Presi- 
dent,   The  Committee's  report  states: 

With  the  announcement  of  the  five-uni- 
versity consortium  In  graduate  study,  the 
local  institutions  have  taken  a  first  step 
toward  strengthening  this  vital  phase  of  their 
work.  Their  plans  and  future  development 
are  properly  the  responsibility  of  the  lead- 
ership and  governing  boards  of  the  institu- 
tions themselves.  In  the  spirit  of  lending 
encouragement  to  these  institutions,  we  do, 
however,  express  the  hope  that  a  major  ef- 
fort can  be  undertaken  to  achieve  within 
the  District  the  resources  of  faculty,  facili- 
ties and  endowment  that  will  be  needed  to 
provide  ultimately  for  graduate  study  and  re- 
search of  high  distinction.  Sub.stantial 
progress  toward  this  objective  may  be 
achieved  tlirough  cooperative  action  among 
the  universities,  but  It  will  also  most  cer- 
tainly require  major  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  institutions  as  well.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  goal  we  envisage  represents  an 
opportunity  of  great  significance  for  those 
major  agencies  that  provide  funds  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  Including  individuals,  corporations, 
foundations  and  the  Federal  Government 
itself. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  following  passages  from  the  Com- 
mittee's report — pages  35  to  39; 

The  Committee  has  been  conscious, 
throughout  all  its  deliberations,  that  its 
recommendations  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  should  be  broadly  ap- 
plicable to  other  American  cities  as  they  seek 
to  solve  their  own  educational  problems.  If 
the  Nation  were  now  facing  an  era  of  con- 
tracting college  demand,  a  case  might  con- 
ceivably be  made  for  avoiding  the  creation 
of  new  Institutions.  Instead,  we  are  enter- 
ing an  era  of  demand  that  will  require  un- 
paralleled expansion  of  college  facilities. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  great  city  cm 
evade  its  responsibility  to  its  young  people 
by  demanding  that  existing  private  institu- 
tions absorb  a  great  and  growing  number  of 
stvidents  who  perforce  must  look  to  them  for 
educational  opportunity.  The  appropriate 
response  must  be  In  terms  of  bricks  ind 
mortar  for  new  basic  educational  facilities 
publicly  financed  at  appropriate  local  levels. 
The  Committee's  recommendation  that  exist- 
ing facilities  and  resources  of  specialized 
covirses  of  study  be  utilized,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, through  a  supplementary  system 
of  publicly  financed,  noncompetitive  schol- 
arships does  no  violence  to  this  principle: 
complete  reliance  on  such  a  scholarship 
system  would. 

Second,  the  Committee  considered,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  its  assignment 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  the 
possibility  that  Howard  University  might  it- 
seli  provide  the  services  to  be  performed  by 
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the  comprehensive  community  college  or  the 
college  of  arts  and  sciences,  or  both.     The 
Committee,  however,  rejected  this  possibility. 
It  does  not  believe  that  Howard  can  or  should 
be  obliged  to  focus  its  attention  primarily 
on  District  needs.    Unless  it  were  to  move  In 
a  direction  quite  different  from  that  defined 
both  by  its  long  tradition  and  Its  current  as- 
pirations, it  could   not  expect  to   absorb   a 
ere'atly  increased  number  of  students  from 
the  District.     The  Committee  respects  and 
approves  the  current  efforts   of   Howard   to 
contribute  to  the  education  of  foreign  stu- 
dents   particularly    from    the    countries    of 
southeast  Asia  and  Africa.     The  attempt  to 
impose  on  Howard  a  quite  different  mission- 
that  of  a  university  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia—would   seriously    Impair    Howard's 
capacity  to  discharge  effectively  the  vital  re- 
sponsibilities it  now  carries  with  distinction. 
It  is  particularly  important,  in  the  Com- 
mittee's Judgment,  that  Howard  should  not 
assume  the  role  outlined  for  the  community 
college.     Tliat  college,  for  reasons  discussed 
below,  should  be  independent  of  any  4-year 
college  or  university.     Here  it  need  only  be 
noted  that  the  differences  in  purpose  and 
function  of  the  two  institutions  make  them, 
as  experience  has  shown,  unsuitable  for  com- 
bining into  a  single  organization. 

D.   HIGH-LEVEL   GRADUATE    STUDY    AND   RESEARCH 

1.  The  need 
It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  Wash- 
ington has  the  unhappy  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  very  few  major  capitals  in  the 
Western  World  without  a  truly  outstanding 
university.  Many  persons  who  have  exam- 
ined the  educational  resources  of  the  District 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing in  the  National  Capital  a  major  new  pro- 
gram of  advanced  study  and  research.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  paper  prepared  for  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research,  Inc.,  on  "Trainmg 
for  Occupational  Skills  In  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area,"  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  "obvious  gaps  in  the  existing  educa- 
tional facilities  are  most  conspicuous  at  two 
levels-  the  graduate  or  professional  school 
programs  and  the  Junior  college."  The  doc- 
ument continxies : 

"Limiting  the  discussion  to  the  topic  un- 
der consideration  here— skill  needs  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area— leaves  out 
what  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for 
expansion  of  higher  education  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital:  the  desirability  of  having 
close  to  the  councils  of  Government  a  major 
center  of  higher  learning  with  the  intellec- 
tual and  technical  resources,  the  prestige 
and  the  stimulation  it  would  provide." 

Strong  areas  of  graduate  study  and  strong 
professional  schools  may  be  found  among 
the  five  universities  located  in  the  District, 
but  we  believe  that  the  leaders  of  these  five 
Institutions  would  readily  agree  that  the  sum 
total  of  these  areas  of  excellence  does  not  yet 
add  up  to  a  distinguished  and  comprehen- 
sive program  for  graduate,  professional  and 
postdoctoral  studies.  For  example,  graduate 
work  and  research  in  engineering,  the  phys- 
ical sciences  and  the  life  sciences  must  be 
further  strengthened.  In  addition,  graduate 
work  in  education  is  far  below  the  national 
level  at  a  time  when  demands  for  specialized 
educational  personnel  are  Increasing  In  the 
District  as  well  as  nationally. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  that  the  five  local 
universities,  in  January  1964,  announced  a 
consortium  In  graduate  education.  This  en- 
couraging action  can  certainly  contribute  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  total  resources  of 
the  District,  but  we  believe  that  it  Is  only 
one  of  several  necessary  steps.  If  an  ade- 
quately comprehensive  and  truly  distin- 
guished program  of  graduate  studies  is  to 
become  available  In  the  National  Capital, 
large  additional  funds  will  be  required. 
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The  Committee  envisages  an  array  of  re- 
sources for  graduate  and  advanced  studies 
that  would  involve  further  strength  and  ca- 
pacity in  such  professional  graduate  schools 
as  engineering  and  In  the  arts  and  sciences. 
It  would  require  the  basic  research  that 
must  always  be  intimately  associated  with 
graduate  study.  It  would  also  provide  op- 
portunities for  postdoctoral  studies — studies 
that  are  rapidly  growing  In  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  the  country.  It  would  provide 
opportunities  for  inservlce  graduate  study 
on  the  part  of  those  who  work  In  the  District 
and  wish  to  augment  their  professional 
training.  And  finally,  It  would  certainly 
provide  for  opportunities  in  continuing  edu- 
cation for  mature  professional  people  in  or- 
der to  counter  the  intellectual  obsolescence 
which  occurs  in  this  period  of  rapid  advance 
In  so  many  fields. 

Certainly  It  is  anomalous  that  a  paucity 
of  graduate  and  professional  schools  should 
exist  at  the  same  time  that  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  Washington 
area  remain  relatively  untapped  by  the  edu- 
cational community.     Major  Federal  centers 
for  research  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences 
are  located  either  in  the  District  itself  or  a 
short  distance  away.    These  include  such  in- 
stallations   as    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,   the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  and  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter.    In  addition,  there  are  included  on  the 
staffs  of  Federal  agencies  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  experts — often  with  years  of 
experience    at   institutions  of  higher   learn- 
ing— in  economics,  law,  statistics,  accountr- 
ing,  social  science  and  other  fields.    As  plans 
progress  for  consideration  of  public  support 
for    additional    graduate    and    professional 
education  programs,  maximum  effort  should 
be  made  to  foster  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  Government  laboratories  and  per- 
sonnel.    The  Committee  has  no  doubt  that 
such  an   arrangement  would  be  of   mutual 
benefit   both    to  the   programs   and   to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Not  only  does  the  District  itself  have  need 
for  vigorous  programs  of  graduate  study  and 
research;  so,  too,  does  the  Nation.  There  is 
widespread  agreement  that  by  1970,  the  Na- 
tion should  seek  at  least  to  double  its  out- 
put of  doctorates  in  the  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, and  mathematics,  and  there  are  many 
other  disciplines  In  which  comparable  expan- 
sion Is  Indicated  If  national  requirements  are 
to  be  met.  To  Increase  the  overall  output  of 
doctoral  degrees  to  any  such  extent  requu^es 
not  only  an  expansion  of  existing  centers  of 
strength  but  the  creation  of  new  ones.  It 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  if  one  of  these  new  centers  of 
strength  could  be  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

To  this  national  need  and  the  argument  In 
favor  of  having  "close  to  the  councils  of  Gov- 
ernment a  major  center  of  higher  learning 
with  the  Intellectual  and  technical  resources, 
the  prestige  and  the  stimulation  It  would 
provide"  should  be  added  the  argument  that 
the  Nation's  Capital  Itself  greatly  needs  the 
Industrial  and  research  development  that 
has  been  occurring  In  the  United  States 
wherever  genuinely  Impressive  resources  in 
graduate  study  and  research  exist.  Washing- 
ton Is  still  far  from  achieving  its  rightful 
place  m  this  respect.  In  terms  of  the  enrich- 
ment of  employment  opportunities  for  Dis- 
trict and  area  residents,  a  new  and  significant 
element  would  be  added  to  the  intellectual, 
cultural,  and  economic  life  of  this  com- 
munity. 

President  Kennedy  said  last  year  in  ms 
message  to  Congress  on  education: 

"We  need  many  more  graduate  centers,  and 
they  should  be  better  distributed  geographic- 
ally- 

"The  distressed  area  of  the  future  may  well 

be  one  which  lacks  centers  of  graduate  edu- 
cation and  research." 


The  Nation's  Capital  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  such  a  distressed  area 
through  lack  of  adequate  resources  for  gradu- 
ate study  and  research. 


NUCLEAR  POWER  COMES  OF  AGE 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask: 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  crisis,  it  is  heartening  to  hear  a 
promise  of  hope  and  a  tale  of  encourage- 
ment in  the  long  history  of  man  on  this 
planet.  For  many  years  the  word  atom 
has  cast  a  shadow  of  darkness  across  the 
globe,  but  today,  thanks  to  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
atom  is  beginning  to  mean  something 
new.  Within  the  forseeable  future  peo- 
ple arotmd  the  world  will  be  able  to  light 
and  warm  their  homes  with  the  power  of 
the  atom.  Areas  now  parched  by  a  lack 
of  water  may  find  new  life  in  the  combi- 
nation of  desalination  techniques  with 
the  power  of  the  atom. 

Electricity  is  the  very  life  blood  of  our 
modern  technological  civilization.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  today 
playing  a  vital  role  in  making  that  mir- 
acle of  light  and  warmth  available  in 
ever  increasing  amounts  to  ever  greater 
numbers  of  people  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  because  the  AEC  has  done  its 
job  so  v.-ell  that  today  the  word  "atom" 
means  something  new.  This  Nation  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  men  of  such  high 
caliber  as  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  to  lead 
the  development  of  atomic  energy. 
Through  his  leadership,  and  that  of  his 
distinguished  predecessors  and  associ- 
ates on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
man  has  been  able  to  turn  a  master  of 
death  into  a  servant  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  address  delivered  in 
Miami  yesterday  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg, Chairmari  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission ; 

Nuclear  Power  Comes  of  Age 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  33d 
annual  convention  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  May  4,  1965) 
In  considering  the  title  of  my  remarks  for 
^day — "Nuclear   Power    Comes    of    Age" — I 
reflected  somewhat  on  the  meaning  of  that 
expression.      To    "come    of    age"    is    usually 
thought  of  in  human  terms  and  suggests 
that  a  person  has  reached  that  time  in  his 
life  when  he  is  capable  of  taking  his  right- 
ful place  in  society,  of  doing  his  share  of  the 
world's  work,  of  being  accepted  as  an  equal 
among  his  people,   and   of   assuming   tliose 
responsibilities   to   society    which   go   along 
with  the  new  prlvUeges  granted  to  him.    In 
those  terms,  and  In  terms  of  a  new  source  of 
power  Introduced  to  society,  I  believe  that 
nuclear  power  has  come  of  age.     Today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you  my  reasons  for 
this  belief  and  try  to  predict  something  of 
the  career  that  this  new  member  of  the  en- 
ergy society  win  pursue. 

Now  let  me  first  make  clear  that  the  com- 
ing of  age  of  nuclear  power  is  not  related 
solely  to  the  position  of  Its  economic 
strength  or  Its  total  power— no  more  so  than 
a  young  man  who  first  ventures  out  into 
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society  comes  of  age  as  a  result  of  the  change 
in  his  pocket  or  the  muscles  under  his  shirt 
sleeves.  His  worth  Is  to  be  proved  by  the  Job 
he  does. 

So  it  is  with  nuclear  power.  We  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  feel — and  I  know 
that  many  of  you  in  the  electric  utilities  will 
agree — that  during  the  past  few  years  nu- 
clear power  has  earned  the  right  to  become 
part  of  the  power  community  and  grow  with 
its  partners  in  that  field  in  the  important 
Job  of  providing  the  American  people  with 
abundant  and  economical   power. 

I  do  not  imagine  I  need  to  remind  you  of 
the  tremendous  job  that  lies  before  us  In 
meeting  our  ever-growing  needs  for  elec- 
tricity. We,  and  the  rapidly  developing 
world  around  us,  are  entering  an  era  when 
electrical  power  will  be  almost  as  essential 
to  our  existence  as  the  basic  necessities  of 
life — food,  water,  shelter.  Most  of  us  take 
the  convenience  of  our  electric  power  too 
much  for  granted  these  days.  The  miracle 
of  modern  electricity  (and  I  call  it  a  miracle 
not  as  a  scientist  but  as  a  consumer,  in 
appreciation  and  awe  of  the  Incredible  Job 
that  is  being  done  by  the  utilities  in  supply- 
ing it) — the  miracle  of  electricity  is  so  woven 
Into  the  pattern  of  our  everyday  life,  its  use 
such  a  habit,  that  we  hardly  realize  what 
life  would  be  like  without  it.  In  fact,  most 
Americans  alive  today  cannot  recall  living 
without  it,  and  I  daresay  that  a  great  many 
have  never  spent  more  than  a  few  hours  in 
their  entire  lives  when  they  have  been  more 
than  a  few  feet  from  some  convenient  source 
of  electrlOty. 

As  most  of  you  probably  know,  the  Na- 
tional Power  Survey  report,  recently  issued 
b'y  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  forecasts 
our  need  of  2.8  trillion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electricity  annually  In  1980.  I  am  sure  that 
this  statistic  means  very  little  to  the  man  on 
the  street.  But  I  know  it  means  a  great  deal 
to  you.  Some  of  the  talks  you  have  already 
heard  at  this  convention  have  indicated  the 
enormous  undertakings  ahead  in  fulfilling 
this  and  other  demands  of  our  growing  so- 
ciety and  economy.  (I  was  particularly  in- 
trigued with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  use  of  the 
word  "implosion" — a  good  nuclear  expres- 
sion— in  describing  the  rapid  population  flow 
to  urban  areas  in  the  United  States  and  its 
resulting  challenges.  Surely  consideration 
of  this  Implosive  urbanization,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  superclty  or  megalopolis,  will 
be  a  major  factor  in  planning  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  America's  power  needs.) 

In  its  plans  for  the  future — which  seems 
to  have  a  way  of  arriving  sooner  in  this  day 
and  age — the  electric  utility  Industry  clearly 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in 
nuclear  power.  This  Is  apparent  from  dis- 
cussions with  representatives  of  the  industry, 
from  orders  placed  for  nuclear  powerplants, 
and  from  evidence  of  concern  In  some  quar- 
ters over  competition  among  energy  sources. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  you  have  heard  about, 
or  read  about,  or  participated  In  some  of  the 
exciting  history  of  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power.  You  may  recall  accounts  of 
the  first  demonstration  of  the  fission  chain 
reaction  for  practical  applications  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1942  in  Chicago.  I  wonder  If  some  of 
you  may  have  thought  about  certain  simi- 
larities between  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  and  that  of  a  man.  For  example, 
nuclear  power  was  given  new  freedom  of 
development  with  the  passage  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954 — Just  as  It  was  about 
to  enter  its  teens — and  the  decision  for  the 
construction  of  a  large-scale  nuclear  power- 
plant  in  a  reasonably  typical  utility  situa- 
tion on  a  strictly  economic  basis  was  an- 
nounced In  December  1963— at  age  21. 

Clearly  there  Is  more  to  learn  before  we 
can  know  If  this  newcomer  to  the  power 
production  Industry  can  live  up  to  current 
expectations.  Most  indications  tell  us  it 
will,  but  favorable  experience  with  plants 
now  operating  and  other  plants  now  com- 


mitted for  construction  will  do  much  to 
increase  our  level  of  confidence. 

Nuclear  power  has  come  of  age  In  a  much 
broader  sense  than  merely  aging — it  appears 
ready  to  make  important  positive  contri- 
butions to  man's  future  well-being.  At  this 
point  in  time  It  Is  perhaps  worthwhile  to  con- 
template the  future.  What  can  we  expect  as 
nuclear  power  matures?  Projections  into 
the  future  usually  are  helped  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  heritage  and  of  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  subject  of  those  projec- 
tions. 

I  doubt  If  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  much  on 
the  origins  or  the  heritage  of  nuclear  power 
before  this  audience.  The  arrival  of  basic 
nuclear  power  technology  in  man's  fund  of 
knowledge  was  accelerated  considerably  by 
the  pressures  of  war;  by  efforts  carried  out 
Uiider  a  cloak  of  secrecy.  The  first  public 
exposures  to  the  massive  release  of  nuclear 
pover  were  strictly  in  terms  of  its  awesome 
de.tructive  forces.  This  history  naturally 
has  left  lasting  impressions — impressions  un- 
fortunately detrimental  to  many  of  the 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy,  but 
Impressions  which  education  and  time  will 
erode. 

While  the  assets  in  the  development  and 
production  capability  of  the  wartime  Man- 
hattan Engineer  District  were  transferred 
to  the  civilian  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
1946,  the  prinlclpal  occupation  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  number  of  years  continued  to 
be  related  to  military  defense  purposes.  It 
has  only  been  durliig  the  past  2  years  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  approve  significant 
reductions  In  the  military  production  opera- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

Of  course  the  dream  of  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  flourished  with  the  first  reali- 
zation of  the  technical  feasibility  of  nuclear 
fission  chain  reactions  back  in  1942.  While 
some  civilian  nuclear  energy  development 
projects,  such  as  the  experimental  breeder 
reactor  and  aqueous  homogeneous  reactor 
experiment,  were  initiated  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  it 
was  not  until  that  legislation  permitted 
broader  declassification  and  broader  partici- 
pation by  industry  that  serious  efforts  really 
began  major  expanilon.  Since  that  time  the 
transition  from  Government  monopoly  to  in- 
dustrial cooperation  and  completely  private- 
ly owned  plants  has  proceeded  quickly  and. 
In  my  opinion,  very  successfully. 

Within  recent  years  a  broad  range  of  tech- 
nologies with  apparent  promise  for  civilian 
nuclear  power  production  has  been  devel- 
oped. These  efforts  have  included  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  experimental 
and  prototype  reactors.  The  operating  ex- 
perience of  some  of  these  reactors  on  utility 
systems  has  been  an  Important  part  of  our 
overall  nuclear  power  development.  Like- 
wise the  maximum  assumption  of  financial 
responsibility  and  risk  by  industry  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  valid  element  of  pro- 
viding Incentives  for  the  efficiencies  and  cost 
reductions  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
economically  competitive  nuclear  power. 
Through  this  process  the  industry  has  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  certain  reactor 
types  in  large  capacity  nuclear  powerplants 
are  being  offered  commercially  under  arrange- 
ments which  make  them  economically  at- 
tractive, in  many  sections  of  the  country.  In 
comparison  with  fossil  fueled  plants. 

The  course  of  nuclear  power  development 
naturally  has  been  Influenced  by  its  military 
heritage — by  our  large  capacity  to  enrich 
the  fissile  isotope  of  uranium  in  our  gaseous 
diffusion  plants — by  the  very  extensive  de- 
velopment of  water  moderated  reactors  for 
the  Navy — and  by  the  experience  many  com- 
panies gained  In  connection  with  these  ef- 
forts. We  now  find  ourselves,  for  the  first 
time,  with  our  military  production  being  re- 
duced and  the  demands  of  civilian  nuclear 
po"/er  expected  to  assume  the  primary  role  In 
support  of  mining.  Isotope  enrichment,  and 


auxiliary  service  industries.  Thus,  as  civilian 
nuclear  power  matures.  It,  quite  naturally,  is 
expected  to  assume  greater  responsibilities. 
The  Commission  has  been  proceeding  for  a 
number  of  years  on  a  cours.-  intended  to  per- 
mit the  nuclear  power  industry  to  flourish 
with  minimum  Government  Involvement,  in 
fact,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  the  AEC  is 
one  Government  agency  which  is  In  the 
unique  position  of  slowly  working  Itself  out 
of  a  Job.  I  should  add,  however,  that  new 
applications  of  nuclear  energy  demand  that 
the  AEC  take  on  new  jobs  in  other  areas. 

The  most  recent  step  we  have  taken  in 
minimizing  our  Involvement  with  private  in- 
dustry was  our  action  relating  to  Implemen- 
tation of  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
last  year  regarding  private  ownership  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  materials.  This  legislation  now 
permits,  and  by  the  early  1970s  will  require, 
private  companies  to  own  the  nuclear  fuel 
In  their  power  stations.  Previoui'ly  it  was 
required  that  this  material  be  owned  by  the 
Government  and  leased  for  commercial  use. 
As  things  stand  now  the  sole  remaining  func- 
tion for  which  private  nuclear  power  Is 
dependent  upon  the  Government  is  the  en- 
richment of  uranium  conducted  in  our 
Government-owned  gaseous  diffusion  f)lants. 

Nuclear  power  appears  to  be  ready  to  pay 
some  returns  for  the  investment  of  aDoroxi- 
mately  SlVi  billion  of  tax  money  which  has 
been  spent  on  its  development.  Based  on 
projected  nuclear  power  growth  rates  and  re- 
ductions In  cost  of  power  production  esti- 
mates In  our  report  to  the  President  a  little 
over  2  years  ago.  the  returns  will  show  the 
investment  well  Justified.  However,  ju.^t  as 
every  young  man's  further  training  and  ex- 
perience must  not  be  neglected,  nuclear 
power  also  has  certain  developments  which 
must  be  pursued  if  it  is  to  play  a  major  role 
in  supplying  our  country's  and  the  world's 
future  expanding  power  requirements. 

What  are  some  of  the  current  develop- 
ments In  nuclear  power?  In  what  direction 
is  the  AEC  moving  to  try  to  assure  that 
nuclear  power  fulfills  Its  promises  of  abun- 
dant and  economic  power? 

In  answering  these  questions  It  might  be 
appropriate  to  look  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  Statement  of  Objectives  In  the  AECs 
1962  report  to  the  President.  Although  we 
have  advanced  technically  since  that  time, 
those  objectives  remain  valid  and  are  still 
serving  as  a  guide  for  our  civilian  nuclear 
power  program.  The  report  stated  that  our 
overall  objective  was  "to  forter  and  support 
the  growing  use  of  nuclear  energy"  and  to 
guide  It  In  such  directions  "as  to  make  pos- 
sible the  exploitation  of  the  vast  energy  re- 
sources latent  in  the  fertile  materials 
uranium  238  and  thorium."  Specifically  it 
called  for  the  following; 

1.  The  demonstration  of  economic  nuclear 
power  by  assuring  the  construction  of  plants 
incorporating  the  presently  most  competi- 
tive reactor  types; 

2.  The  early  establishment  of  a  self-suffi- 
cient and  growing  nuclear  power  industry 
that  will  assume  an  Increasing  share  of  the 
development  costs; 

3.  The  development  of  Improved  converter 
and,  later,  breeder  reactors  to  convert  the 
fertile  Isotopes  to  fissionable  ones,  thus  mak- 
ing available  the  full  potential  of  the  nu- 
clear fuels;  and 

4.  The  maintenance  of  U.S.  technological 
leadership  In  the  world  by  means  of  a  vigor- 
ous domestic  nuclear  power  program  and 
appropriate  cooperation  with,  and  assistance 
to,  our  friends  abroad. 

We  believe  that,  with  the  excellent  co- 
operation we  have  been  getting  from  the 
country's  nuclear  industries  and  electric  util- 
ities, we  are  successfully  carrying  out  our 
commitments  to  the  first  two  objectives — 
to  demonstrate  economically  competitive  nu- 
clear power  and  help  establish  a  self-suffi- 
cient nuclear  power  industry  capable  of 
sharing  development  costs.     In  this  regard 
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we  have  come  a  long  way.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  me  to  compare  the  difference 
in  attitude  toward  nuclear  power  between 
the  time  I  first  came  to  Washington  and 
now.  In  those  earlier  days — only  some  4 
vears  ago — I  recall  the  many  conversations 
i  had  in  which  I  tried  to  encourage  ah 
interest  in  the  potential  of  nuclear  power. 
Most  people  reacted  pessimistically — or  at 
least  doubtfully— to  my  appeals.  Today  the 
situation  seems  quite  reversed,  as  I  now 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  keep  people 
from  being  ovcrenthuslastic  about  the  future 
of  nuclear  power. 

We  now  have  in  operation  and  committed 
several  of  the  light  water  reactors  which 
should  help  demonstrate  that  nuclear  power 
can  safely  and — to  a  fair  degree  at  this 
point — efficiently  and  economically  generate 
civilian  electric  power.  A  great  deal  of  credit 
must  be  given  to  you  and  the  others  in  the 
utility  field  who  have  helped  pioneer  this 
new  energy  source.  I  might  add  that  I 
have  personally  come  to  know  many  of  you 
and  your  plans  for  nuclear  power  through  an 
extended  series  of  meetings  which  my  fellow 
Conunlssloners  and  I  have  had  with  repre- 
sentatives from  utilities  over  the  past  few 
years.  As  you  know  our  door  continues  to 
be  open  to  all  of  you  for  the  discussion  of 
any  matters  of  mvitual  Interest.  I  feel  that 
such  discussion  can  be  most  helpful  in  the 
consideration  of  nuclear  power.  Certainly 
It  is  to  our  mutual  interest,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  public  we  serve,  that  any  deci- 
sions made  regarding  nuclear  power  are  based 
on  the  fullest  information  and  understand- 
ing— particularly  In  matters  Involving  safety 
and  siting. 

But  while  the  position  of  nuclear  generated 
electricity  continues  to  improve,  thanks  to 
your  help  and  that  of  the  nuclear  power 
Industry,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  in  the 
Government  concentrate  on  our  next  objec- 
tive. Consequently,  we  are  shifting  our  in- 
terest and  our  efforts  now  toward  developing 
those  reactors  which  will  be  best  suited  to 
"stretch  out"  the  low  cost  reserves  of  nu- 
clear fuel,  by  making  even  more  efficient 
utilization  of  the  fuel  they  consume.  More- 
over, we  realize  that  no  new  system — no 
matter  what  its  importance  to  the  overall 
fuel  economy — will  be  widely  adopted  if  in 
Itself  it  is  not  economic.  Therefore,  cost 
remains  an  important  factor  in  our  reactor 
development  thinking. 

With  all  this  in  mind  our  major  efforts 
now  are  being  directed  toward  the  third 
specific  objective  stated  in  our  1962  repwrt — 
the  development  of  reactor  types  known  as 
"advanced  converters"  and  "breeders."  This 
Is  being  done  In  two  phases,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  converters  coming  first, 
although  there  will  be  some  overlapping  of 
programs. 

At  this  point  I  might  explain  briefly  some- 
thing of  the  technology  of  these  reactors  so 
that  it  will  be  clearer  as  to  how  they  will  fit 
into  our  pursuit  of  the  most  efficient  and 
economic  use  of  nuclear  power. 

As  you  probably  know,  when  most  of  to- 
day's light  water  reactors,  using  uranium,  are 
operated  at  their  economic  optimum,  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  latent  fission  en- 
ergy contained  In  the  tiranium  is  used. 
Should  we  continue  to  develop  and  encourage 
the  use  of  only  these  types  of  reactors,  it 
would  not  be  long  (In  view  of  projected  power 
demands)  before  we  would  exhaust  even  the 
large  supply  of  economic  nuclear  fuel  re- 
sources known  In  the  world  today.  However, 
it  Is  possible  to  convert  uranium  233  and  our 
other  abundant  nuclear  fuel  source,  thorium 
232  (both  of  which  we  refer  to  as  "fertile" 
materials),  to  fissionable  fuels.  This  impor- 
tant conversion  can  be  accomplished  by 
transmuting,  within  reactors,  uranlmum  238 
to  Plutonium  239,  and  thorium  232  to  urani- 
um 23.  Plutonium  239  and  uranium  233  are 
fissionable  and  can  be  used  as  rector  fuel. 
The  net  effect  is  to  "burn"  Indirectly  the 


nonfissionable,  very  abundant,  fertile  tirani- 
um 238  and  thoriimi  232.  Most  reactors  ac- 
complish this  extremely  productive  trans- 
mutation to  varying  degrees  and  do  so  during 
the  course  of  producing  power.  (Incidental- 
ly, of  the  new  fuel  produced  some  is  "burned" 
in  place  and  some  is  later  extracted  and  re- 
processed for  future  use.)  Those  improved 
converted  reactor  systems  which  produce  al- 
most as  much  new  fuel  as  they  consume  we 
refer  to  as  "advanced  converters"  or  "near 
breeders." 

It  is  also  possible  to  develop) — and  we  have 
already  begun  to  do  so — reactors  that 
through  the  conversion  process  produce  more 
fissionable  material  than  they  consume. 
Here  again  the  net  effect  is  to  "burn"  indi- 
rectly, but  in  this  case  almost  completely,  the 
nonfissionable  uranium  238  and  thorium  232. 
These  reactors  are  called  "breeders."  If,  at 
this  point,  you  are  not  already  thoroughly 
confused,  I  "might  mention  that  we  have  a 
variety  of  terms  for  reactors  of  different  con- 
version efficiency  in  this  general  class,  such  as 
"low-gain  or  self-sustaining  breeders,"  and 
"high-gain  breeders,"  all  of  which  are  clear  to 
us  in  the  nuclear  power  field,  but  which 
sometimes  make  our  reports  appear  like  doc- 
uments from  the  American  Kennel  Club.  In 
fact  I  wovild  not  be  surprised  if  someday  we 
refer  to  a  breeder  reactor  of  which  we  are 
particularly  prcud  as  "best  of  breed."  (Ac- 
tually the  classification  of  breeders  is  helped 
if  one  remembers  that  "high-gain  breeders" 
produce  appreciably  more  fissionable  material 
than  they  consume;  "low-gain  breeders"  pro- 
duce slightly  more  than  they  consume;  and 
"near  breeders"  produce  almost  as  much  aa 
they  consiune.) 

But  getting  back  to  the  principles  of  the 
advanced  converters  and  breeders,  I  think  it 
Is  clear  how  significant  their  technology  can 
be  to  the  future  of  nuclear  power  and  to  the 
future  of  the  electric  utilities.  In  essence  it 
holds  the  key  to  unlocking  the  tremendous 
energy  stores  in  the  nonfissionable  but  ex- 
tremely abundant  Isotopes  uranium  238  and 
thorium  232.  By  allowing  us  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  our  nuclear  resources 
this  new  technology  gives  us  promise  of  a 
vast  supply  of  economic  power  until  such 
time,  probably  still  far  in  the  future,  when 
we  will  be  able  to  harness  the  thermonuclear 
energy  of  controlled  fusion  and  have  in  addi- 
tion as  an  almost  limitless  fuel  source  the 
heavy  hydrogen  atom  found  in  common  sea 
water. 

In  line  with  our  long-range  program  to 
develop  economic  converters  and  breeders 
(and  consistent  with  the  third  specific  ob- 
jective in  our  report  to  the  President)  we 
are  concentrating  first  on  the  development 
of  what  we  consider  the  best  types  of  ad- 
vanced converters.  This  is  the  next  logical 
step  because  we  are  closer  to  understanding 
and  perfecting  the  technology  of  these  ther- 
mal reactors — that  is,  reactors  in  which  the 
neutrons  are  slowed  down  by  a  moderator  be- 
fore they  produce  fission  in  other  atoms  or 
are  "captured"  by  the  fertile  atoms  to  make 
them  fissionable.  Also  we  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  simpler  and  more  exploitable  tech- 
nology of  these  near-breeders  and  low-gain 
breeders  in  order  to  buy  the  time  we  will 
need  to  develop  the  more  difficult,  large,  eco- 
nomic, high-gain  systems  of  the  future. 

Tliree  types  of  advanced  converters  in 
which  we  are  currently  most  interested  are: 
the  high  temperattire  gas  cooled  reactor;  the 
heavy  water  organic  cooled  reactor;  and  the 
large  seed  and  blanket  variation  of  the  well- 
developed  pressurized  water  reactor.  The 
development  of  these  reactor  systems  should 
offer  us  both  technological  and  economic 
advantages. 

Because  both  the  high  temperature  gas 
cooled  and  the  heavy  water  moderated,  or- 
ganic cooled  reactors  have  high  neutron  effi- 
ciency they  also  have  great  potential  for  be- 
coming economically  competitive,  near- 
breeder  systems  using  the  thorium-uranium 


233  fuel  cycle.  As  their  technology  Is  de- 
veloped, and  more  is  learned  about  their 
operation,  both  these  systems  may  offer  the 
further  potential  of  low-gain  breeding. 

These  two  reactor  systems  offer  the  poten- 
tial of  low-cost  power,  not  only  at  present 
uranium  prices  but  at  ore  prices  several- 
fold  higher.  It  appears  that  the  gas  tech- 
nology will  have  special  significance  in  the 
development  of  gas  cooled  fast  breeders. 
The  heavy  water  moderated  technology  seems 
especially  well  suited  for  the  larger  reactors 
needed  for  dual  purpose  electricity  and  de- 
salting plants.  We  might  note  also  that  the 
heavy  water  systems  have  the  important 
advantage  of  fuel  flexibility,  since  they  can 
be  fueled  with  natural  uranium,  slightly 
enriched  uranium,  or  thorium. 

Using  the  well-known  light  water  tech- 
nology, the  large  seed-blanket  reactor,  the 
third  advanced  converter  in  which  we  are 
interested,  appears  to  have  the  almost  im- 
mediate capability  of  breeding  In  the 
thorium-uranium  233  fuel  system.  This 
reactor  prototype  will  also  pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  establishment  of 
standards  for  many  important  new  engineer- 
ing concepts,  such  as  a  large  spherical  pres- 
stire  vessel  erected  In  the  field — so  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  large  water-cooled 
systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
advanced  converter  prototypes  we  plan  to 
develop. 

While  I  cannot  go  into  great  detail  on  our 
breeder  program  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  it.  One  Important 
effort  in  this  program  will  be  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  fast  reactors.  A  fast  reactor 
is  one  which  does  not  employ  a  moderator  to 
slow  down  the  neutrons,  and  is  of  Interest 
because  it  has  an  even  more  favorable  neu- 
tron economy  than  that  of  thermal  reactors 
which  slow  down  the  neutrons  with  mod- 
erators. Both  fast  and  thermal  reactors  can 
be  so  designed  and  built  as  to  be  breeder  re- 
actors. But  a  thermal  reactor  is  limited  by 
nature  to  low-gain  breeding,  while  a  fast  re- 
actor is  capable  of  being  a  high-gain  breeder. 
High-gain  and  low-gain  iireeders  can  also  be 
distlnglushed  by  their  fuel  cycle.  The 
thorium  232/iu-anlum  233  fuel  cycle  Is  the 
only  one  which  offers  promise  of  breeding  In 
thermal — that  is,  low-gain — breeders.  The 
fast  reactor — high-gain  breeder — is  most  effi- 
cient with  the  uranium  238/plutonium  239 
fuel  cycle.  Uraniiun  235,  the  only  fission- 
able Isotope  found  in  nature,  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  Initiate  any  of  these  fuel  cycles, 
although  once  begun,  a  breeder  reactor  is 
self-sustaining.  Thus  in  the  early  breeder 
reactors  uranium  235  may  be  used  in  the 
first  core  in  place  of  the  uranium  233  or 
Plutonium  239.  Such  Initial  ojjeration  of 
the  reactor  in  a  sense  converts  the  uranium 
235  to  uranium  233  or  plutonlum  239 
through  the  fertile  material  thorium  232 
or  uranium  238. 

An  important  question  is  how  fast  a  breed- 
er reactor  can  become  independent  of 
uranium  235  and  can  supply  enough  excess 
fissionable  uranium  233  or  plutonlum  239  to 
refuel  itself  or  to  fuel  subsequent,  additional 
reactors.  At  present,  the  fast  reactors,  since 
they  are  capable  of  being  high-gain  breeders, 
are  the  only  ones  which  show  promise  of 
reasonable  short  doubling  time — that  is,  the 
time  it  takes  the  breeder  to  produce  enough 
new  fissionable  material  in  excess  of  its  own 
needs  to  fuel  a  second  reactor  of  equal  size 
and  power  output. 

In  considering  the  different  types  of  ad- 
vanced converter  and  breeder  reactors,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  which  types  will  eventu- 
ally And  the  widest  use.  Most  likely  many 
types  will  play  important  roles  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  nuclear  power.  In  the  more  distant 
future  a  combination  of  t\-pes  will  probably 
fit  into  the  overall  economy.  There  are  many 
possible  "systems"  combinations  of  reactors 
and  fuels  and  fuel  cycles,  including  various 
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possible  combinations  of  uranium  235, 
uranium  233.  thorium  232,  plutonium  239. 
and  uranium-238.  and  therefore  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  now  which  will  be  most  effi- 
cient from  a  combined  economical  and  fuel 
utilization  point  of  view. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  in  carrying 
out  all  phases  of  our  civilian  nuclear  power 
prograni  we  always  have  economics  foremost 
in  mind.  Since  utilities,  whether  publicly  or 
privately  owned,  have  a  primary  mission  of 
producing  electric  power  for  their  customers 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  rapidity  of  growth 
and  the  level  of  use  cf  nuclear  energy  to  pro- 
duce electricity  will  depend  primarily  upon 
its  ability  to  compete  economically  with 
other  sources  cf  energy.  In  many  cases, 
strictly  local  situations  will  exert  the  greatest 
influence  upon  a  utillty'c  decision  as  to  what 
kind  of  powerplant  it  should  add  next  to  its 
system.  But  there  are  also  certain  special 
economic  factors  pertinent  to  the  evaluation 
of  a  nuclear  plant.  As  you  know,  size  is  im- 
portant, with  increased  size  favoring  nuclear 
power.  As  recently  as  1959  the  AEC  was  pro- 
jecting nuclear  power  costs  on  the  basis  of 
reference  designs  of  300  megawatts  electrical. 
We  now  often  use  a  capacity  as  large  as  1.000 
megawatts  electrical,  for  reference  designs 
and  economic  analysis.  This  trend  to  larger 
plant  size  is  of  course  consistent  with  the 
overall  trend  in  the  power  Industry.  The 
advent  of  large  Interconnected  power  pools, 
which  accelerated  the  Increase  in  acceptable 
powerplant  capacities,  has  proved  to  be  a 
trend  favorable  to  the  economic  promise  of 
nuclear  power.  However,  in  discussing  the 
trend  toward  larger  reactors  let  me  point 
out  that  we  have  not  overlooked  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  the  development  of 
efficient  smaller  reactors.  There  are  many 
areas  in  the  world  where  such  reactors  will 
serve  an  Important  function  for  years  to 
come. 

Quite  nattirally,  nuclear  power  has 
achieved  its  initial  commercial  Interest  in 
this  country  in  areas  of  relatively  high  fossil 
fuel  costs.  As  the  economics  of  nuclear  power 
improve  to  become  commercially  attractive  in 
broader  areas  of  the  country,  the  regional  dif- 
ferential energy  cost  will  be  essentially  re- 
moved as  a  handicap  to  economic  progress. 
This  factor  alone  can  have  very  important  ef- 
fects on  the  distribution  of  economic  devel- 
opment in  various  regions  of  our  Nation  and 
In  various  nations  of  the  world. 

The  rather  drastic  decreases  in  nuclear 
power  costs  which  have  been  related  to  in- 
creasing plant  capacity  have  provided  a  basis 
for  interest  in  still  larger  plants  which  might 
become  justifiable  by  multiple  applications — 
that  Is,  generation  of  electricity  coupled  with 
use  of  process  heat  for  desallnlzatlon  of 
water  or  other  applications. 

In  September  of  last  year  Secretary  Udall 
and  I  submitted  a  report  to  the  President — 
"Program  for  Advancing  Desalting  Technol- 
ogy." As  you  know,  this  is  an  area  In  which 
President  Johnson  takes  particular  interest. 
This  report  was  released  by  the  President  on 
October  26.  1964.  as  a  program  planning 
guide.  The  power  reactor  development  activ- 
ities contemplated  by  this  program  represent 
logical  extensions  of  activities  underway  as 
part  of  our  program  for  the  development  of  • 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants  for  generation 
of  electricity.  The  emphasis  in  this  program 
will  be  in  the  areas  of  coupling  of  pjower  and 
desalting  Installations,  the  scaling  up  in  plant 
capacities,  and  in  cooperative  studies  of 
power  and  water  needs  in  specific  situations. 
The  program  plan  provides  for  the  operation 
of  a  1.000-megawatt  thermal  (350-megawatt 
electrical)  power-only  reactor  prototype  by 
about  1970.  and  for  the  operation  of  a  second 
dual-purpose  prototype  of  approximately 
3.500  megawatt  thermal  capacity  by  about 
1975.  Both  prototypes  would  be  constructed 
and  operated  in  cooperation  with  industry 
and  the  utilities.  It  Is  expected  that  there 
might  be  substantial  participation  by  a  util- 


ity In  the  first   prototype  and  even  greater 
participation  in  the  second. 

Thus,  the  technology  and  the  economics 
would  be  developed  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  Initiation  of  even  larger  power-desalting 
reactors  In  the  mld-1970'8  for  operation  by 
about  1980  if  such  needs  materialize. 

Studies  which  we  have  already  done  in- 
dicate that  within  the  next  few  decades 
nuclear  installations  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce fresh  water  and  electric  power  at  costs 
which  may  be  attractive  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Certainly,  as  nations  develop 
and  increase  in  population,  the  natural 
water  resources  will  become  Inadequate  in 
more  r.nd  more  geographical  areas  of  the 
world.  The  availability  of  reasonably  low 
cost  power  and  water  could  open  up  new 
frontiers  for  industrialization  throughout 
the  world.  These  developments  could  con- 
tribute to  Increased  flexibility  In  man's  ex- 
ploitation of  earth's  resources  for  his  greater 
comfort  and  dignity. 

In  pursuing  these  undertakings  and  In 
our  other  programs  of  International  co- 
operation in  nuclear  power.  I  believe  we  are 
successfully  fulfilling  our  commitment  to 
the  fourth  and  final  objective  stated  In  our 
1962  report  to  the  President — that  of  main- 
taining "technological  leadership  In  the 
world  by  means  of  a  vigorous  domestic  nu- 
clear power  program  and  appropriate  co- 
operation with,  and  assistance  to.  our 
friends  abroad." 

Surely  the  development  and  distribution 
of  nuclear  power  for  generating  electricity 
will  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  lives  of 
many  people  around  the  world.  Industri- 
alization abroad,  particularly  in  the  emerg- 
ing, developing  nations,  will  call  for  substan- 
tial blocks  of  power  in  areas  where  power 
has  been  previously  very  limited.  American 
industry  will  be  called  upon  to  export  much 
equipment  and  technological  skill  and  train- 
ing to  this  end.  This  is  a  whole  area  of  en- 
deavor in  itself  which  I  cannot  discuss  in 
the  time  available  to  me  here — but  needless 
to  say  this  area  should  prove  to  be  a  most 
worthwhile  undertaking. 

The  atom  has  come  of  age — and  fortu- 
nately in  an  age  when  it  can  be  of  greatest 
service  to  man.  But  It  needs  your  guidance 
and  your  support  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  greatest 
promise  in  maturity. 

I  urge  that,  as  Individuals,  and  as  an  In- 
dustry, you  continue  to  keep  yourselves  in- 
formed of  technology  advances,  continue  to 
exercise  fair  Judgments  in  the  choice  of  en- 
ergy alternatives  to  fulfill  your  management 
responsibilities,  continue  to  be  alert  In  ways 
to  apply  new  technologies  or  new  modes  of 
operation  to  improve  user  service,  and  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  Importance  of  sharing 
your  knowledge  and  skills  for  the  benefit  of 
man  in  all  comers  of  the  world. 

I  can  assure  you.  that  the  policies  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  continue  to 
embrace  close  cooperation  with  you  in  the 
utilities  field  In  the  development  of  the  civil- 
ian uses  of  nuclear  power.  And  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  results  of  that  development 
will  be  of  great  value  to  a  growing  America, 
and  lead  to  significant  improvements  In  the 
well-being  of  an  men  seeking  to  create  a 
better  life  and  a  better  world. 


FOREIGN  AID  DISCUSSION 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  fMr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  bipartisan  group  that  has  been 
sponsoring  the  weekly  foreign  aid  dis- 


cussions, I  am  vei-y  pleased  to  announce 
that  Vice  President  Humphrey  will  join 
us  this  week  in  a  discussion  of  the  cur- 
rent questions  on  foreign  aid.  William 
Gaud.  Deputy  Administrator,  AID,  will 
also  be  with  us. 

The  discussion  will  be  Thursday,  May 
6,  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Speakers  dining  room. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  able  to 
join  us  at  that  time. 


CINCO  DE  MAYO 


Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  Mexico  each  year, 
the  5th  of  May  celebrates  a  great  Mexi- 
can victoi-y  over  the  French  in  1862. 
The  holiday  is  not  to  be  confused,  how- 
ever, with  Mexican  Independence  Day, 
the  16th  of  September,  which  commemo- 
rates the  day  in  1810  when  Martin  Hi- 
dalgo, a  parish  priest,  issued  a  ringing 
declaration  of  Mexico's  freedom  from 
Spanish  rule. 

Mexico's  revolt  against  Spain  was  com- 
plete by  1822.  but  internal  dissension 
and  European  efforts  to  reacquire  Mexico 
plunged  the  vast  nation  into  almost  con- 
tinuous chaos.  Thus  it  was  that  Mexico's 
first  liberal  regime,  under  Benito  Juarez 
in  the  early  1860's,  encountered  serious 
difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  great  number  of  self-exiled  Mexi- 
can conservatives  informally  assembled 
at  the  French  Court  and  appealed  suc- 
cessfully to  the  imperialistic  intentions 
of  Napoleon  III.  Napoleon  acceded  to 
their  wishes,  occupying  the  Mexican  port 
of  Vera  Cruz  with  the  aid  of  the  British 
and  Spanish.  Their  pretext  was  the  col- 
lection of  debts  and  the  restoration  of 
order  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  num- 
erous citizens  plying  commercial  and 
mining  trades  throughout  Mexico. 

A  large  force  of  Fi-ench,  Spanish,  and 
British  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  in  Decem- 
ber 1861.  The  United  States  was  deep 
in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War  at  the 
time,  which  made  support  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  impossible,  even  againrt 
such  a  clear  transgression  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

By  April  1862,  the  Spanish  and  British 
withdrew  their  forces,  now  fully  aware 
of  France's  greater  intentions.  Six 
thousand  French  soldiers,  under  General 
Laurencez.  marched  toward  Mexico  City 
to  the  victory  they  were  sure  would  be 
theirs  against  a  motley,  volunteer  force 
of  Mexicans  equipped  merely  with  mus- 
kets which  had  been  captured  from  the 
French  at  Waterloo. 

The  French  confidence  was  unwar- 
ranted. On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Mexi- 
can forces  hurled  them  back  at  Puebla — 
a  strategic  city  almost  equidistant  from 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City,  often  the 
»scene  of  important  battles  in  Mexican 
history. 

Althou.?h  the  French  lost  nearly  a 
thousand  soldiers  and  much  pride,  they 
were  able  in  succeeding  years  to  capture 
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the  Mexican  capital.  Their  stay  was 
brief,  however,  for  by  1867  Maximillian, 
whom  they  had  placed  upon  a  contrived 
Mexican  throne,  was  executed. 

The  significance  of  the  Cinco  de  Mayo 
celebration  is  the  fact  that  the  spirit  and 
Indominitable  independence  of  the  hearts 
of  the  Mexicans  who  turned  the  French 
away  on  that  day  lives  on. 

They  eventually  liberated  their  great 
nation  from  foreign  domination  and 
achieved  a  justifiably  strong  sense  of  na- 
tional consciousness  and  pride.  The 
United  States  has  a  neighbor  of  which 
we  can  be  extremely  proud  and  we  join 
them,  today,  in  honoring  the  courarjeous 
band  of  defenders  who  fought  and  won 
on  this  day  in  1862,  as  well  as  those  who 
died  in  this  defense. 

Also,  we  are  proud  of  those  Mexicans 
who  have  chosen  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  their  dependents,  for  the 
great  contributions  so  many  have  made 
to  our  society,  displaying  the  same 
strength  of  character  as  their  forbears 
did  on  the  5th  of  May. 


ADDITIONAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR 
FLOOD  VICTIMS 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Culver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  areas  suf- 
fering a  major  disaster,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  referred  appropriately. 

The  Second  District  of  Iowa  as  well  as 
many  others  throughout  the  Midwest 
and  the  Nation  have  been  ravaged  this 
spring  by  severe  natural  disasters,  floods, 
tornadoes,  and  earthquakes.  In  recent 
weeks  I  have  had  occasion  to  work  very 
closely  with  residents  of  numerous 
cities  and  towns  along  the  Mississippi 
River  which  have  experienced  incredible 
losses  from  floods  of  recordbreaking 
proportions. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  witness  an 
amazing  spirit  of  determination  and  un- 
selfishness on  the  part  of  community 
leaders  and  volunteer  workers  in  these 
areas.  Without  the  unmatched  generos- 
ity and  tireless  efforts  of  these  people,  as 
well  as  the  splendid  cooperation  received 
from  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  the  losses  would  have 
been  nearly  irreparable. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts  and  the  sub- 
stantial governmental  assistance,  great 
difficulties  remain  from  the  people  in 
these  affected  areas.  While  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  81-875  have  generally  proven 
satisfactory  to  meet  the  needs  of  States 
and  communities  afflicted  by  the  loss 
of  public  property,  there  is  in  many  in- 
stances insufficient  protection  for  indi- 
vidual citizens  suffering  heavy  property 
losses.  As  a  result  there  are  serious  prob- 
lems of  unemployment,  low  morale,  per- 
sonal financial  failures  and  uncom- 
pensated business  losses. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  our 
existing  modes  of  relief  ai-e  inadequately 


tailored  to  meet  the  substantive  and  ad- 
ministrative needs  of  a  major  disaster 
such  as  the  one  we  have  recently  ex- 
perienced. I  have,  therefore,  intro- 
duced this  bill  which  I  feel  establishes 
certain  necessary  guidelines  for  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  dis- 
aster legislation.  It  is  geared  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  the  farmer,  busi- 
nessman, and  property  owner  whose 
holdings  have  been  suddenly  torn  from 
them  by  a  severe  natural  disaster. 

In  general  terms  this  bill  would  give 
Federal  officials  the  authority  to  loan 
money  used  for  restoration  of  property 
for  longer  periods  of  time,  up  to  40  years, 
at  interest  rates  as  low  as  3  percent  in 
major  disaster  areas.  Additionally,  dis- 
cretion would  be  given  to  postpone 
initial  repayments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest for  a  period  up  to  5  years  where 
the  possibility  of  severe  financial  hard- 
ship exists.  These  provisions  would  ap- 
ply to  loans  insured  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  a  fund  to 
refinance  loans  secured  by  one-  to  four- 
family  homes  which  are  not  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  any  Federal  agency.  The 
financing  of  this  disaster  fund  would  be 
on  a  75-25-percent  matching  basis  for 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  with 
liberalized  credit  tei-ms  similar  to  those 
established  for  loans  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  further 
assistance  in  the  areas  of:  Providing 
shelter  for  disaster  victims;  extending 
the  time  for  compliance  with  farm  pro- 
grams where  necessary;  expanding  the 
use  of  civil  defense  communications  sys- 
tems to  expedite  disaster  warnings;  pro- 
viding assistance  in  school  construction, 
and  meeting  school  expenditures  in  dis- 
aster areas;  liberalizing  Federal  partici- 
pation in  highway  reconstruction;  and 
reimbursing  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
viding flood  protection. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  I  have  in  recent  months 
given  careful'  study  to  our  program  of 
foreign  aid.  I  support  this  program  as 
being  both  just  and  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  provide  the  encouragement  and 
financial  assistance  of  a  great  nation  to 
those  developing  nations  who  are  also 
prepared  to  undertake  measures  to  help 
themselves.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  first 
and  foremost  we  must  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance to  those  areas  where  it  is  vitally 
needed  in  our  Nation  to  help  them  re- 
cover from  major  unexpected  disasters. 
This  is  particularly  true  where,  as  dur- 
ing the  recent  floods,  these  people  have 
demonstrated  such  courage  and  willing- 
ness to  help  themselves  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  Certainly  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  sound,  dynamic  economy  at 
home  is  fundamental  to  our  efforts  to 
assist  others  abroad. 


COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  EX- 
TENSION AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 
Mr.  BANDSTRA.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GrabowskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Community  Health  Services  Extension 
Amendments   of   1965   are   essential    to 
maintain  the  public  health  in  three  im- 
portant areas:  vaccination  programs,  mi- 
grant  worker   health,    and   community 
health  services. 

H.R.  2986  would  extend  the  Vaccina- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1962  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years.    Immunization  programs 
are  vital  to  our  Nation's  health  because 
they  enable  us  to  prevent  a  number  of 
diseases  that  we  cannot  cure.    Our  suc- 
cess in  wiping  out  dread  diseases  such  as 
polio,  diphtheria,  and  whooping  cough 
depends  upon  reaching  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people  possible.    Under  the  Fed- 
eral  program  substantial   progress   has 
been  made  in  achieving  a  higher  level  of 
immunization      against      poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  whooping  cough 
and  community  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped which  will  maintain  this  level. 
The  amendments  also  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
for  a  measles  vaccination  program.   Most 
people  think  of  measles  as  just  another 
childhood  disease  but  it  can  be  highly 
dangerous.    There  are  over  400  deaths  a 
year  from  measles  and  many  others  suf- 
fer permanent  mental  or  hearing  damage. 
A  Federal  program  along  the  lines  of 
existing  vaccination  programs  is  needed 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  measles  vac- 
cine and  the  lack  of  public  awareness  of 
the  dangers  of  measles. 

The     Community     Health     Services 
Amendments  will  also  extend  for  3  more 
years  the  current  program  of  grants  for 
health  services  for  migratory  workers. 
Migratory  workers  are  the  lost  children 
of  this  country.    Because  they  move  with 
the  seasons  they  are  often  ineligible  for 
health  services  that  communities  provide 
to  their  resident  medically  indigent  pop- 
ulation.    At  the  same  time  they  are  one 
of  the  population,  groups  most  in  need 
of  health  care  because  of  the^r  low  in- 
come, ignorance  of  good  health  practices, 
and  poor  living  conditions.    Under  the 
Public  Health  Service  program  60  proj- 
ects have  been  set  up  to  provide  medical 
treatment  for  illness  or  injury,  immuni- 
zations,   casefinding    and    treat^nent    of 
communicable    diseases,    prenatal    and 
postnatal  care,  and  other  preventive  and 
curative  services.    This  program  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  well-being  of 
about    1    million    migrant    agricultural 
workers   and   the   country   as   a   whole 
benefits  from  any  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  can-ying  communicable  dis- 
eases. 

H.R.  2986  also  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  program  of  grants  to  the 
States  for  general  health  services,  mental 
health  services,  radiological  health  serv- 
ices, dental  health  services,  and  health 
services  for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 
The  extension  is  limited  to  1  year  be- 
cause a  study  of  these  services  is  now 
underway  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  a  review  of  legislative  needs  is  being 
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undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  asso- 
ciation of  State  and  territorial  health 
officers,  and  the  State  and  territorial 
mental  health  authorities.  Their  rec- 
ommendations will  be  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress next  year. 

The  recent  passage  of  this  legislation 
by  the  House  of  Repi-esentatSves  is  just 
one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
healthier  and  happier  society  in  this 
Ni?-tion.  It  marks  once  again  the  deter- 
mination of  the  United  States  to  act 
against  the  enemies  of  mankind,  whether 
they  are  natural  or  manmade,  and  erad- 
icate them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  LX 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  March  17. 
1965,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  concerning  the  proposal  for  a 
New  York  State  sales  tax. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis,"  as  foUcK^-s: 

Mew  Yokk  City  in  Crisis:  Tax  Unit 
AIemeeh  Plugs  a  Wagner  Leak 

(By  Alfonso  Narvaez  and  B;xrry  Gottehrer; 
ol  the  Herald  Tribune  staC) 

One  of  the  15  members  of  the  temporary 
commission  on  city  finances  charged  yester- 
day that  Mayor  Wagr.er  w^  trying  to  use  the 
special  commicsicn  as  a  rtroberstamp  in  his 
call  for  passage  of  a  State  sales  tax. 

The  member,  who  opposes  the  sales  tax, 
reportedly  made  his  charges  before  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  commission  yester- 
day. According  to  him,  a  report  by  three 
members  on  the  controversial  tax  has 
brcu:;ht  about  a  split  among  commission 
memb3rs. 

At  Issue  Is  the  five-page  report  sent  to  the 
mayor  last  month — in  which  the  three  came 
out  in  favor  of  the  tax.  The  report,  later 
leaked  to  the  press,  created  the  impression, 
according  to  at  least  three  memoers  of  the 
commission,  that  the  commission  itself  fav- 
ored the  tax. 

EHHONXOtrs 

Charging  that  the  report  gave  an  "er- 
roneous Impression,"  one  member  of  the 
commission,  who  wished  to  remain  anony- 
mous, said  yesterday:  "It  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  commission  is  duty  bound  to 
call  the  shots  the  way  it  sees  it  or  to  play 
patsy  for  Mayor  Wagner  and  provide  him 
with  a  backdrop  of  leading  names  in  the 
community  who  go  along  with  what  he 
wants." 

At  least  two  other  members  of  the  com- 
mlsclon,  which  reportedly  have  met  two 
times  previously  without  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  sales  tax  plan,  maintained  yes- 
terday that  the  earlier  report  was  solely  the 
pers:inal  opinion  of  Earl  B.  Schv.ulst,  chair- 
man of  the  commission  and  cf  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank:  Wallace  S.  Sayre,  vice  chairman; 
and  Dr.  Joseph  D.  McGoldrlck,  secretary. 

The  report.  Issued  at  the  request  of  city 
hall  and  delivered  in  time  for  the  mayor  to 
take  with  him  on  his  trip  to  Albany  March 
1  to  appear  before  the  State  legislature's 
finance  committees,  added  fuel  to  nimors  cf 
an  alleged  "deal"  between  Mayor  Wagner  and 
Governor  Rockefeller. 


It  has  been  reported  that  the  mayor  had 
agreed  to  lend  his  support  to  the  Governor's 
proposed  2  p>ercent  statewide  sales  '-ax  In  ex- 
change for  the  Governor's  support  of  the 
mayor's  choices  for  Icadera  of  the  State  sen- 
ate and  assembly  Uist  month. 

Mayor  Wagner  and  Governor  Rockefeller. 
hov,ever.  have  repeatedly  denied  reports  that 
any  deal  took  place.  , 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  letter  accompany- 
ing the  report  when  it  was  sent  to  the  mayor 
was  written  on  Bowery  Savings  Bank  station- 
ery and  stated  that  the  report  "was  not  a 
report  of  the  commission  as  a  whole,  al- 
though It  reflects  the  views  of  a  number  of 
the  members,"  the  ge.ieral  Impression 
"leaked"  to  the  newspapers  was  that  it  was 
c  report  by  the  commission. 

"I  don't  think  the  mayor  would  deliber- 
ately try  to  ml.<;lead  the  public,"  Mr,  Mc- 
Goldrick,  commission  secretary,  said  yester- 
day. "We  made  the  fact  quite  olear  Jn  our 
letter  that  it  was  our  personal  view." 

Though  the  mayor  made  it  clear  to  Albany 
newsmen  that  the  report  presented  the  point 
of  view  of  only  three  members  of  the  com- 
mission,  the  earlier  press  leak,  out  of  the 
mayor's  office,  did  not  make  this  clear  at  all. 

A  spokesman  for  the  commission  conceded 
yesterday  that  the  report,  signed  under  the 
names  and  commission  titles  of  the  commis- 
sion's 3  top  members,  would  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  3  were  speaking  for  all  15. 

NOT  MY  VIEWS 

Mr.  Schwulst  said  that  only  seven  members, 
one  short  of  a  quorum,  showed  up  at  the 
meeting  In  his  office  yesterday,  and  that  the 
report  and  "the  differences  of  opinion"  were 
discussed  only  briefly.  He  said  that  "it  was 
probably  a  mistake"  Issuing  the  report  under 
their  commission  titles. 

"There  are  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
members,  but  there  is  no  split,"  he  said. 
"The  commission,  as  such,  is  reluctant  to 
take  a  position  before  they  study  the  matter 
thcroughly." 

Mr.  Schwulst  added  that  he  "would  not  be 
willing  to  serve  on  a  commission  if  I  thought 
I  would  have  to  give  the  mayor  an  opinion  he 
wanted." 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  a  commission  member 
and  the  general  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America,  has 
publicly  criticized  the  three-man  report. 
"The  views  in  the  report  are  the  views  of  the 
three  officials  who  signed  It  and  In  no  way 
do  they  reflect  my  views,"  he  said. 

The  only  official  statement  by  the  entire 
commission  on  the  sales  tax  appeared  in  Its 
Interim  report  Issued  November  30.  In  It, 
the  commission  called  for  exploration  of  a 
statewide  sales  fax,  but  made  it  clear  that 
the  sales  tax  would  have  to  be  one  "with 
rebates  to  the  city  (and  other  local  Juris- 
dictions)  at  rates  now  collected." 

In  this  way.  the  city  presumably  would 
continue  to  collect  the  equivalent  of  the  4- 
percent  sales  tax  it  now  collects. 

Under  Governor  Rockefeller's  tax  plan,  a 
2-percent  sales  tax  would  be  created  state- 
wide, which  would  allow  New  York  City  to 
levy  an  additional  3  percent  on  top  of  that. 
According  to  critics,  the  city,  under  the  Gov- 
ernor's plan,  would  lose  the  equivalent  of  1 
percent  In  sales  tax  revenue  and  the  con- 
sumer would  be  hit  with  a  full  5-percent  tax 
on  personal  services  r.nd  bear  in  addition  to 
ret-^11  .sales.  (In  1963-64,  the  4-percent  sales 
tax  brought  $417  mUllon  to  the  city.) 

As  partial  compensation  to  the  city,  the 
Governor  has  recommended  that  revenues 
from  the  State  stock  transfer  tax  be  rebated 
to  the  city.  He  also  said  he  would  Increase 
the  city's  share  of 'state  highway  revenues. 

Tlie  statewide  sales  tax  proposal  has  been 
under  fire  from  business  and  consumer  groups 
since  it  was  Srst  outlined. 

The  Citizens  Budget  Commission  has  said 
that  "the  5-pcrcent  tax  would  create  some  of 
tl»  very  poverty  which  the  city,  the  State 


and  the  Federal  Government  are  now  de- 
termined to  combat. 

The  CBS  said  that  the  city  was  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  a  sales  t.nx  boost  from 
3  to  4  percent  In  1963,  and  suigested  that 
the  city  reduce  its  expected  expenditures  in- 
stead of  Increasing  Its  sales  tax. 

Lawrence  Lachman,  president  of  Bloom- 
Ingilale's.  said.  In  representing  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  Merchants  Association, 
that  a  5-perccnt  sales  tax  would  only  accelcr- 
atv''  the  decline  cf  retail  industry  in  the  city. 

The  temijorary  commi.'^.'slon  on  city  finances 
w;.8  created  In  19G3  with  the  purpose  of 
fic^iirjTig  cut  what  the  city  must  do  to  hc.id 
off  an  e.ipected  expense  budget  deficit  cf  $350 
million  in  19C6. 

A    CAME 

Late  last  fall,  one  of  the  mayor's  aid  gave 
h.'s  own  experienced  view  of  the  power  and 
potential  of  tliis— and  any  other — special 
commission  set  up  by  the  mayor. 

"It's  all  a  game,"  ho  said.  "We  know  v.c 
have  fiscal  problems  and  we  knew  what  we 
have  to  do — raise  existing  taxes  or  put  in 
some  new  ones.  But,  most  of  all,  we  know 
that  we  must  get  more  Federal  and  State 
help. 

"But  by  setting  up  these  commissions,  the 
m.iyor  gets  the  bankers  and  the  business 
leaders,  many  of  them  Republicans,  involved. 
If  they  should  ever  come  up  with  something 
new,  then  all  the  belter.  If  they  don't — and 
they  rarely  do — It's  their  failure — not  the 
mayor's.  And  then,  who  says  that  he  has 
to  do  anything  with  their  proposals?" 


NEW  YQRK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXI 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  March  18,  1965,  concerns 
an  attempt  by  New  York  City's  business 
community  to  solve  some  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  city. 

It  is  part  of  the  series  appearing  in 
the  Tiibune  on  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis." 

The  article  follows : 
Twelve  at  the  Top  Hold  a  Crisis  Meeting 
(By  Barrett  McGurn) 

A  businessmen's  drive  to  cope  with  the 
many  mounting  problems  of  New  York  City 
got  underway  yesterday  with  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  attended  by  a  dozen  of  tills 
city's  foremost  banking,  utility.  Insurance, 
department  store,  and  chamber  of  commerce 
presidents  and  board  chairmen. 

They  met  in  the  name  of  70  heads  of  New 
York's  and  America's  largest  firms  which  had 
agreed  that  business  had  to  take  a  hand  In 
solving  long-range  problems  affecting  fac- 
tory jobs  and  other  pha::es  of  the  city's  life. 

The  businesrmen,  leaders  of  companies 
with  many  billions  of  dollars  of  assets,  out- 
lined strategy  to  stop  the  flight  of  factories 
which  has  cost  New  York  City  between  81,- 
000  and  100.000  jobs  In  6  years.  The  latter 
Is  an  estimate  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association  of  New  York,  the  main  force  be- 
hind the  reform  drive.  The  former  Is  the 
figure  which  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industrial  Development 
concedes. 

The  representatives  of  New  York's  com- 
mercial life  met  at  an  undisclosed  place  after 
a  preliminary  conference  at  3:30  p  m.,  in 
the  office  of  the  Turner  Conntruction  Co.,  150 
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East  42d  Street.  Henry  Chandlee  Turner,  Jr., 
president  of  Turner's,  skyscraper  buUders, 
is  president  of  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association. 

Also  at  the  meeting  was  Walter  P.  Pease, 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Shearman  & 
Sterling,  president  of  the  197-year-old  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  cosponsor  of 
the  drive. 

Those  at  the  meeting  are  members  of  a 
committee  of  14  which  the  city's  business 
leadership  has  established.  The  committee 
includes  the  presidents  or  board  chairmen 
of  R.  H.  Macy's,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
(New  York's  largest),  the  Irving  Trust  Co., 
tlie  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York,  the  New  York  Telephone  Co..  the 
Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  the  Downtown 
Lower  Manhattan  Association,  Helmsley  & 
Spear,  Inc.,  who  manage  the  Empire  State 
Building  and  other  properties,  the  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Co.,  and  Abraham  &  Straus. 

The  businessmen  pooled  a  knowledge  of 
finances,  of  New  York  City  real  estate  Includ- 
ing property  available  for  development  as  in-  ' 
dustrial  parks,  an  awareness  of  cultural 
trends  reflected  In  the  activities  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  a  vested  Interest  In  the  well- 
being  of  a  city  whose  prosperity  or  decline 
Intimately  affects  department  stores,  utili- 
ties, business  firms,  and  other  New  York 
Investments. 

The  business  representatives  faced  a 
crowded  agenda  during  the  course  of  a  90- 
mlnute  meeting.     Some  of  the  problems  were 

tll6S6 1 

Whether  to  "take  over"  the  city's  year-old 
industrial  development  corporation,  of  which 
Commissioner  of  Commerce  and  Industrial 
Development  Louis  Broldo  is  head,  and 
whether  Mr.  Broldo  would  allow  such  a 
"take-over."  Mr.  Broldo  would  like  to  stay 
as  president  of  the  Job-seeking  corporation. 
It  is  the  bulk  of  his  city  department's  work. 
Mr.  Broldo  also  would  like  to  limit  business 
to  a  50-50  control  after  the  example  of  Phil- 
adelphia's successful  bootstrap  operation. 

Whether  to  hire  one  of  the  executive  di- 
rectors of  another  of  America's  1,600  commu- 
nity industrial  development  corporations, 
several  of  which  have  helped  reverse  down- 
trends In  New  Haven,  Hartford.  Boston,  Chi- 
cago. Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Seattle,  and  other 
cities. 

How  to  go  about  analyzing  the  reasons  why 
factories  have  drained  out  of  New  York  ever 
since  World  War  II,  withdrawing  work  op- 
portunities from  high  school  dropouts,  Ne- 
groes, Puerto  Ricans,  and  others  who  tend 
to  become  jobless  relief  seekers  and.  some- 
times, police  problems. 

Whom  to  tap  as  directors  and  officers  of 
an  industrial-revival  drive,  a  campaign  de- 
signed to  expand  the  number  of  city  tax- 
payers and  consumers,  and,  eventually,  to 
cut  back  on  rising  municipal  tax  rates. 

The  businessmen  said  nothing  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting,  beyond  expressing  satisfac- 
tion. They  will  have  a  statement  today. 
Commissioner  Broldo,  a  $l-a-year  man  and 
former  executive  vice  president  of  Gimbels, 
meanwhile  reported  one  more  tentative  suc- 
cess in  his  own  effort  to  combat  the  blue- 
collar  job  drain.  He  said  that  a  weekend 
raid  on  an  unnamed  southern  State  made 
It  almost  sure  that  a  furniture  factory  with 
600  employees  will  move  to  the  industrial 
park  which  the  board  of  estimate  provi- 
sionally has  approved  for  a  96-acre  area  In 
Platlands,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Broldo  told  the  southern  operator 
that  his  high-quality  furniture  has  the  16 
million  residents  of  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  as  the  likeliest  market.  He 
Insisted  that  New  Yorkers  are  more  produc- 
tive workers  and  that  New  York  State's 
$100  million  fund  for  factory  development 
may  provide  a  30-year  3-percent  second  mort- 
gage at  half  the  usual  6-percent  interest 
charge.     The  loan,  coupled  with  a  normal 


banker's  first  mortgage  for  the  first  50  per- 
cent, should  make  Flatlands'  real  estate  costs 
competitive  with  the  cheap  but  far  away 
Southern  site.  Mr.  Broldo  reasoned.  The 
southerner,  Mr.  Broldo  said,  seemed  con- 
vinced. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  two-way 
factory  traffic  continued.  Manuel  Hochberg, 
of  the  Regal  Metal  Products  Corp.,  848  Stan- 
ley Avenue,  Brooklyn,  told  the  Herald  Trib- 
une that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
stories  about  factory  fiights  and  wanted  to 
know  where  they  were  going  so  that  he 
could  follow. 

He  said  high  taxes  and  lackadaisical  labor- 
ers lured  only  temporarily  from  city  relief 
rolls  had  convinced  him  to  leave.  Mr. 
Broido's  staff  will  be  in  touch  with  him  to 
urge  him  to  stay. 

But  Peter  J.  Woods,  president  of  the 
Mohawk  Mocs  Shoe  Co..  of  Mohawk,  N.Y., 
said  he  has  a  20-man  operation  and  is 
willing  to  come  to  New  York  City  if  he  can 
get  help  with  sales.  He  has  a  manufactur- 
ing system  requiring  no  particular  skills  on 
the  part  of  labor.  Mr.  Broido's  aids  will  try 
to  assist  him  too. 


C.  LEO  DeORSEY 


Mr,  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  know  him  was  to  love  him.  C.  Leo 
DeOrsey  was  the  kind  of  man  that  every- 
one needed  as  a  friend,  I  know  that  my 
life  has  been  richer,  by  knowing  him, 
and  I  know  that  there  are  many  who  will 
miss  him. 

I  did  not  know  Leo  DeOrsey  in  a  busi- 
ness way;  I  knew  him  only  as  a  friend 
and  the  kind  of  man  who  endeavored 
to  befriend  everyone  he  met.  His  gra- 
tuitous work  with  the  seven  original 
astronauts  of  this  country  was  indicative 
of  the  very  nature  of  this  man. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  known  him  a 
lot  better  and  associated  with  him  more 
as  he  brought  joy  to  those  who  did.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed.  Mr.  Speaker,  m 
sport  circles  and  legal  circles,  but  his 
memory  will  live  for  a  long  time  in  the 
hearts  of  many. 


A  CONGRESSMAN'S  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  years  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  an  effort  to  still 
the  conflicting  voices  of  those  among 
his  constituents  who  wanted  both  his 
appearance  at  every  local  function  as 
well  as  his  attendance  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  made  the  following  observation: 

If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less  answer, 
all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop  might 
as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business. 
I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how— the  very 
best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so 
until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
all  right,   what   Is  said   against   me   won't 


amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me 
out  wrong,  10  angels  swearing  I  was  right 
would  make  no  difference. 

It  has  ever  been  thus  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,  especially  so  during  these  days 
when  our  Federal  Government  has  laws 
affecting  the  daily  lives  of  our  people,  our 
every  aspect  of  national  life ;  labor,  man- 
agement, industry,  marketing,  education, 
relief,  retirement,  job'training,  antipov- 
erty,  Appalachia,  and  clean  streams, 
flood  control,  and  almost  every  phase 
of  every  minute  of  our  daily  existence. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  on 
the  part  of  some  of  oiu-  people  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  a  Congressman  does. 

For  the  record  I  would  like  to  give  this 
week's  schedule  insofar  as  I  personally 
have  my  calendar  marked.  Following 
is  this  week's  House  Calendar  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  before  the  membership: 

Monday:  Consent  Calendar,  suspen- 
sions, seven  bills: 

H.R.  908,  Nez  Perce  National  Historical 
Park,  Idaho. 

H.R.  500,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument,  Nebr. 

H.R.  6926,  improvement  and  moderni- 
zation of  Government  employees'  life  in- 
surance program. 

H.R.  5640.  jury  commissions  for  U.S. 
district  courts. 

H.R.  5167.  amending  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  ad- 
ministrative settlement  of  tort  claims 
arising  in  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  5184,  for  the  relief  of  the  port  of 
Portland,  Oreg. 

H.R.  5283,  inclusion  of  years  of  service 
as  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  in  the  computation  of 
years  of  Federal  judicial  service  for 
judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  2986,  Community  Health  Services 
Extension  Amendments  of  1965.  Open 
x-ule — 2  hours  debate. 

Tuesday:  Private  Calendar: 

H.R.  ,  1966  appropriations.  Labor 

and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  2985,  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 
Open  rule— 3  hours'  debate,  making  the 
committee  substitute  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

H.R.  5401.  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
amendments.  Open  rule— 3  hours'  de- 
bate; making  the  committee  substitute 
in  order  to  be  considered. 

Wednesday:  H.R.  7657.  authorizing 
defense  procurement  and  research  and 
development. 

Thursday:  H.R.  7717.  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Friday  and  balance  of  week:  H.R. 
2984.  Health  Research  Facilities  Amend- 
ments of  1965.  Open  rule — 3  hours'  de- 
bate, making  the  committee  substitute  in 
order  to  be  considered. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Aside  from  and  added  to  the  above 
schedule.  I  have  a  committee  meeting 
of  my  Select  Subcomnwttee  on  Education 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  a  meeting  with 
my  committee  staff  and  C^igressman 
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Roosevelt's  committee  on  pensions  and 
welfare  benefits  for  employees  of  unions 
and  management  associations. 

On  Thursday,  we  have  a  subcommittee 
meeting  on  the  poverty  bill  and  on  Fri- 
day an  executive  meeting  of  the  full 
committee  to  write  up  the  poverty  bill. 

Wednesday  morning  at  11  I  appear 
before  the  Rules  Committee  in  behalf 
of  my  small  mine  safety  bill  which  I 
hope  to  pass  after  years  of  trying. 

Also  on  Wednesday,  my  labor  subcom- 
mittece  goes  before  Rules  in  behalf  of  the 
joint  promotion  bill  for  building  trades 
and  contractors. 

In  between  bills  on  the  floor  and  hear- 
ings, I  have  to  squeeze  in  visits  and 
interviews  with  constituents,  represen- 
tatives of  the  many  organizations  inter- 
ested in  special  or  specific  bills  before 
cur  committee  or  the  House. 

This  is  about  the  same,  week  in  and 
week  out.  with  a  rare  occasion  when  we 
can  get  away  from  Washington  on  spe- 
cial problems  that  have  to  be  investi- 
gated before  legislation  is  offered  for  a 
House  vote. 

Probably  the  greatest  drain  on  time 
and  the  health  of  the  Members  are  the 
"special  events"  schedules  that  cause  the 
Members  to  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
attending  the  many  and  conflicting  din- 
ners, luncheons,  breakfasts,  forums,  con- 
ferences, and  so  forth. 

Most  dt  us  have  to  take  our  mail  home 
to  read  and  answer  at  night,  in  the 
morning  before  going  to  the  office,  and 
on  weekends. 

For  the  Reccrd,  I  would  like  to  give 
the  list  of  special  events  for  this  week, 
many  of  which  are  at  the  same  time 
many  blocks  apart  and  absolutely  im- 
possible to  attend. 

SiGNiTic.ANr  News  Events  Scheduled  for  the 
Week  May  3  Through  Mat  10.  1965 

MONDAY 

Top  administration  le.iders  speak  at  2-day 
meeting  of  Civil  Service  Commission  field 
managers.  Civil  Service  Commission  offices, 
19th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  8:30  a.m.  Monday 
sperxkers  Include  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
Budget  Director  Gordon,  Poverty  Director 
Sliriver,  Education  Commissioner  Keppel  and 
Civil  Service  Chairman  Macy. 

First  patients  move  Into  the  new  veterans 
hospital. 

Members  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  admitted  to  practice  at  Supreme 
Court  session.  9  a.m. 

Supreme  Court  meets  for  decisions,  10  a.m. 

National  Conference  of  State  Executives  on 
Aglrg  continues.  Shoreham.  9  am.  Morning 
speakers  Include  HEW  Secretary  Celebrezze, 
Assistant  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen,  and  Don- 
ald Kent,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Aging. 
Charles  I.  Schottland  of  Brandeis  University 
speaks  at  1:30  p.m.  followed  by  afternoon 
and  evening  clinics. 

Four-day  conference  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment opens  at  the  Washington  Hilton: 

At  10:  Addresses  by  AFt^CIO  President 
Meany.  Speaker  McCormack,  Labor  Secretary 
Wirtzl  House  GOP  Leader  Ford  and  Senator 
KrcHEX. 

At  2:15:  Addresses  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  Senator  McNamaba,  Representa- 
tive Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Senator  Javits 
and  Representative  Frank  Thompson. 

Federal  Trade  Conrunisslon  opens  hearings 
on  gasoline  marketing  practices.  532  FTC 
Building.  Seventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  10  ajn. 

Th  ee-day  meeting  of  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Aseoclation  opens  at  the 
Shorebam,  10  ajn. 


Monday  schedule  Includes  noon  luncheon 
address  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
and  2  p.m.  panel  on  dealing  with  Congress 
and  Federal  administration  agencies  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Air  Force  chiefs  a-^rlved  for  Inter-American 
Air  Force  Chiefs  Conference,  Andrews  AFB, 
3:40  p.m.  Headqu.\rters  are  at  the  Shoreham 
and  State  Dspartment. 

President  Robert  Gerholz  of  the  tJ.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  guest  on  Westing- 
house  ••Washington  Viswpoint"  broadcast. 

A  t:sts  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Na- 
tional Company  presented  to  the  President's 
Cabinet  in  informal  program,  St.ite  Depart- 
mant  Auditorium,  8:30  p.m. 

Penn.=;ylvania"s  Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee sponsors  the  first  Democratic  victory  gala 
ever  to  be  held  in  their  State  In  the  Hershey 
Sports  Aren.i,  at  He  shey.  Pa.,  at  8  pjn..  e.d.t. 
Guests  include  Pennsylvania's  deleg.ition  of 
Democratic  Congressmen  and  their  wives, 
St.ite  senate  and  hou?e  members,  and  two 
new  fiscal  officers — Auditor  General  Gr.ice  M. 
SlOLin  and  State  Treasurer  Tlioma.s  Z.  Mine- 
hart. 

The  113-mcmber  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
State  Committee  meets  to  review  a  heavy 
pa  ty  program,  including  plans  for  the  19C6 
camp.iigns.  in  H.irrisburg  at  10  a.m..  e.d.t. 

Woman's  National  Democratic  Club  an- 
nual meeting  cchedule: 

11:30:  Memorial  sen  ice  and  laying  of 
wreath  honoring  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  Bethlehem  Chapel  of  Washington  Na- 
tional Chapel.  Memorial  tribute  by  club 
president.  Mrs.  Irvln  A.  HofT. 
12:30:  Luncheon  at  clubhouse. 
1:30:  Meeting  and  Installation  of  Incom- 
ing officers. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  addresses 
the  opening  session  of  the  3-day  meeting  of 
wardens  of  all  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
Institutions  at  the  Skyline  Inn,  South  Capi- 
tol and  I  Streets,  at  9  a.m. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  opens  2 
days  of  hearings  on  proposed  cut  In  duty- 
free imports  of  tovu-ists. 

Senate  Finance  Committee  continues  on 
health  care  legislation. 

House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee meets  on  Public  Health  Service. 

TUESDAY 

President  Johnson  may  meet  with  Demo- 
cratic congressional  leaders. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  addresses  din- 
ner session  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Executives  on  Aging,  sponsored  by 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  Office  of 
Aging,  at  the  Shoreham,  7  p.m. 

Four-day  meeting  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  opens  at.  the  State  Department; 
Sargent  Shrivef  speaks  at  opening  session. 

Senators  Russell  Long  and  Evehett  Dirk- 
sen  speak  at  Shoreham  convention  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association. 

Members  oi  Congress  guests  at  National 
Press  Club  special  cocktail  buffet. 

House  Judiciary  Committee  resiimes  on 
voting  rights  bill. 

Sonate  Banking  Subcommittee  continues 
on  public  works  and  economic  development 
act. 

Senate  Republican  policy  committee  meets. 

Houre  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  expected 
to  report  foreign  aid  bill. 

House  Government  Operations  Sut>com- 
mlttce  resumes  on  drug  safety. 

House  Commerce  Committee  meets  on 
cigarette  labeling* 

House  Rules  Committee  considers  armed 
services  procurement,  and  coffee  bills. 

Commerce  Deputy  Secretary  Eugene 
Braderman  addresses  University  of  Arizona 
Foreign  Trade  Seminar;  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Commerce  Assistant  Secretary  J.  Herbert 
Hollomon  speaks  before  Boston  Patent  Law 
Association;  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Dale  Jenkins  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  addresses 
the  biological  sciences  group  of  the  Special 


Libraries  Association;   National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  6  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  entertain  tlie 

diplomatic  corps  at  White  House  reception. 

Administration    officials    brief   meeting  of 

approximately  200  mayors  from  medium-sized 

cities. 

Gen.  Paul  McConnell.  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Stair,  speaks  at  National  Press  Club  lunch. 

Four-diy  meeting  of  college-age  Republi- 
cans (National  Student  Leadership  Seminar) 
opens  at  the  Sheraton  Park. 

Members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Le.Tguo  of  Republican  Women  hold  elcctiou- 
lunc'.ieon  at  the  Mayflower. 

Special  showing  of  the  late  Chester  D.ile's 
collection  of  paintings  held  at  the  National 
Art  G.illery. 

T!irec-day  electronic  components  confer- 
ence opens  at  the  Marriott  Twin  Bridges 
Hotel. 

Senate  Judiciary  Subconamlttee  considers 
nomination  of  Fred  Vinson,  Jr..  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  and  Don  Young 
to  bD  Ohio  judge. 

Hou.sc  Rules  Committee  considers  NASA 
authorization  and  coal  mine  safety  bills. 

HHF.\  CommisEloncr  William  Slayton  ad- 
dre.'T^es;  American  Public  Power  convention; 
Los  Arigeler,  Calif. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  speaks  at 
Nort'a  American  Fisheries  conference;  W.ash- 
ington,  D.C. 

Commerce  Coordinator  D.Tnicl  Goldy  ad- 
dresses council  on  trade;  Durham,  N.C. 

HHFA  Commissio.ier  Philip  N.  Brownstcln 
addresses  Texas  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion convention;  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  member  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  addresses  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Executives  on  Aging,  at  the  Shoreham. 

THXmSDAY 

Two-day  meeting  of  the  Business  Council 
opens  at  the  Mayflower. 

Labor  Department  Issues  preliminary  fig- 
ures on  April  employment. 

Ceremonies  for  presentation  of  AAA  School 
Safety  Patrol  decorations  to  13  youngsters. 

Delegates  attending  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters  meet  with 
Mombcrs  of  Congress. 

Senators  Morton,  Scott,  Carlson,  and 
DoMiNicK  among  ppeakers  at  the  GOP  Stu- 
dent Leadership  Seminar. 

Two-day  briefing  session  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association  on  U.S.  taxation  of  foreign 
Income  opens  at  the  Shoreham. 

National  Planning  Association  holds  12:30 
p.m.  luncheon  news  conference  on  the  dollar 
cost  of  our  national  goals  at  the  Madison. 

Conunerce  Administrator  Nick  Johnson  ad- 
dresses American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers banquet;  New  London,  Conn. 

Agriculture  Administrator  Norman  Clapp 
speaks  before  North  Arkansas  Electric  Co-op; 
Chicago,  111. 

HEW  Under  Secretary  Ivan  Nestlngen  is 
guest  speaker  at  Buffalo  Eye  Bank  &  Re- 
search Society  anniversary  ceremonies;  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Commerce  Under  Secretary  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Jr.,  addresses  American  Women  in 
radio-TV;  New  York  City. 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Richard  Mur- 
phy addresses  Jeflerson-JackEon  Day  dinner; 
York,  Pa. 

Majority  Whip  Russell  B.  Long,  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  discusses  the  tax  program  of 
the  89th  Congress  at  the  Woman^s  National 
Democratic  Club  luncheon,  1526  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  12:15 
p.m. 

FRIDAY 

More  than  200  survivors  of  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps  open  2-day  meeting  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day. 
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Two-day  Middle  East  Institute  Conference 
on  The  United  Nations  and  the  Middle  East" 
opens  at  Georgetown  University. 

Mrs.  Johnson  flies  to  New  York  to  partici- 
pate in  a  "Salute  of  Spring  Planting"  cere- 
mony at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Governor  Romney  and  Senator  Javits 
among  speakers  at  GOP  Student  Leadership 

Seminar. 

Assistant  Postmaster  Richard  Murphy  ad- 
dresses convention  of  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Commerce  Assistant  Secretary  J.  Herbert 
Holomon     speaks     at     Cornell     University; 

Ithaca.  N.Y. 

HHFA  Commissioner  William  Slayton 
spealis  at  seminar  on  urban  renewal;  New 
York  City. 

SATURDAY 

District  of  Columbia  area  military  installa- 
tions hold  open  liouse  in  observance  of 
AJnied  Forces  Week. 

Twenty-five  thousand  safety  patrol  boys 
and  girls  march  down  Constitution  Avenue. 

Representative  Gfirald  Ford  speaks  at  clos- 
ing session  of  GOP  Student  Leadership  Semi- 
nar. 

Conunerce  Secretary  Joann  Connor  ad- 
dresses Business  Council  dinner;  Hot  Springs, 

HEW  Under  Secret:\ry  Ivan  Ncstingen  ad- 
dresses Democratic  fund  raising  dinner; 
Hillsville,  Va. 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  is  keynote  speaker  at  annual 
Jeflcr;;on-JacV..'-on  Day  dinner;  Presidential 
Arms,  1320  G    jitrcet  NW. 

Senator  Lister  Hill,  Democrat,  of  Alabama, 
receives  the  1965  citation  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Patridge  School  and  Rehabili- 
tation Center  at  its  annual  open  house  at 
Gainesville,  Va.,  between  2-4  p.m.,  for  his 
legislative  leadership  In  medicine,  health, 
and  education. 

SJJflV.W,  MAY  9 

Mother's  Day. 

Frankly,  many  of  us  who  have  full  sched- 
ules simply  can't  attend  and  therefore  leave 
it  to  the  organizations,  etc.,  to  understand. 

Even  this  list  doesn't  include  small  gather- 
ings of  smaller  groups  at  the  homes  of  Mem- 
bers, Government  officials,  and  foreign  em- 
bassies. 

Frankly,  Washington  could  easily  qualify 
for  occupational  hazard  insurance  for  over- 
eating, overdrinking,  heart  mtacks,  nervous 
breakdowns,  and  above  all.  frustration,  short 
tempers,  doubletalk,  and  alibis. 

While  this  is  going  on,  don't  forget  the 
thousands  of  letters  from  folks  from  every- 
where in  and  outside  of  a  Member's  district 
who  believe  in  "wTiting  the  Congressman"  on 
everything  from  medicare  to  Vietnam,  streets 
and  sewers,  bank  loans.  Government  con- 
tracts, school  loans,  and  on  and  on. 

One  thinks  of  Lincoln  and  finds  that  as 
long  as  he  tries,  his  friends  understand  with- 
out explanation,  and  his  opponents  never 
pay  attention  to  facts  because  their  minds 
are  already  made  up. 

One  thing  you  can  be  sure  of — there's 
never  a  dull  moment  for  a  Congressman  who 
has  to  campaign  every  second  year. 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI— POET  OF 
VISION 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
middle  of  May — the  exact  date  is  not 
known — is  the  birthday  of  Dante  Ali- 


ghieri.  In  order  to  commemorate  the 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  arts 
and  to  literature,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  designated 
a  stamp  in  his  honor.  The  stamp  will 
go  on  sale  in  post  offices  throughout 
America  on  July  17.  It  was  designed  by 
Douglas  Gorsline,  New  York  City  artist 
who  also  designed  last  year's  Shakespeare 
commemorative  stamp.  Gorsline's  de- 
sign simulates  the  style  of  early  Floren- 
tine ailcgoriral  paintings.  For  his  like- 
ne'is  of  .Dante,  the  artist  turned  to  the 
paintins  of  an  uniuiown  16th  century 
f.iUst  v.-hich  hangs  in  the  National  Gal- 
leiy  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.  Dante  is 
shown  v.'carin?  the  laurel  wreath  sym- 
bolic of  poetry.  /  bove  him  an  angel  un- 
furls a  banner  on  which  is  inscribed 
'•700th  Anniversary."  Lower  leit  are 
flames,  an  allegorical  reference  to  hell, 
which  the  poet  visited  in  his  poem,  "The 
Divine  Comedy." 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  v.hich  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  April  25, 
1965.  The  editorial  follows: 
Poet  of  Vision 
About  the  middle  of  May  1265,  in  the  city 
of  Florence,  Dante  Alighieri  was  born,  and 
now,  700  years  later,  all  the  world  is  celebrat- 
ing the  anniver.sary  of  his  birth.  Recently 
the  Catholic  University  of  Washington  held 
a  series  of  lectures  and  a  symposium  as 
"Homage  to  Dante."  On  May  1,  the  Library 
of  Congress  will  hold  another  symposium. 
Before  the  year  is  out,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  world  will  pay  their 
tribvite  to  a  poet  who  wrote  with  vision  and 
wisdom  for  all  men  and  for  all  time.  Dante 
is  as  universal  a  poet  as  Shakespeare. 

Literate  people  everywhere  know  Dante's 
great  poem  the  "Commedia,"  which  by  the 
16th  century  had  already  attained  such  fame 
that  men  rechristened  it  "Commedia  Divina." 
It  has  been  called  a  summation  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is  more  than 
that,  for  Dante's  poem  is  not  a  fossil  from 
the  past  but  a  vital  work  with  beauty  and 
wisdom  for  us  today. 

The  author  was  no  cloistered  recluse  be- 
lieving in  art  for  art's  sake,  no  long-haired 
escapee  from  contemporary  problems,  no 
poseur  who  wrapped  the  profession  of  poet 
around  him  like  a  cloak.  Dante  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  political  affairs  of  his  time, 
and  he  suffered  for  his  beliefs  and  actions. 
In  a  turn  of  fortune's  wheel.  Dante's  political 
faction  lost  power  in  Florence  and  the  city 
exiled  him  on  pain  of  death.  Henceforth 
Dante  was  obliged  to  wander  from  city  to  city 
in  Italy,  but  he  continued  to  combine  his 
literary  labors  with  political  debate  and 
action. 

Dante  dreamed  of  a  united  Italy  without 
warring  factions,  of  a  whole  world  of  peace 
and  harmony  ruled  by  law.  His  vision  of 
united  nations  contemplated  a  rule  of  justice 
under  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. But  Dante's  dream  vanished  with  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII,  and  peace 
has  remained  an  illusory  hope  that  poets  and 
others  must  continue  to  cherish. 

"The  Divine  Comedy"  is  not  an  easy  poem 
to  read,  for  it  is  filled  with  learned  allusions, 
historical  facts,  and  theological  and  philo- 
sophical commentary,  besides  depths  of  al- 
legorical meaning.  Yet  Dante  Is  never  ob- 
scure for  obscurity's  sake.  Unlike  third-rate 
poetasters,  he  does  not  have  to  hide  a  poverty 
of  ideas  under  a  mulch  of  verbiage. 

Dante  reserves  his  greatest  scorn  for  fugi- 
tives from  responsibility,  the  "lukewarm" 
who  decline  to  participate  in  anything.  For 
them  he  made  a  dreary  place  in  the  vestibule 
of  hell,  for  hell  itself  would  not  have  them. 
There — 


"United  in  a  tumult,  whirling  on 
Forever  through  the  air  of  timeless  gloom. 
Like  sand  and  borne  onward  by  the  circling 
wind" 

those  too  cowardly  to  commit  themselves 
even  to  evil  must  spend  eternity.  They  are 
those  "Wlio  lived  with  neither  infamy  nor 
praise."  In  car  world,  when  so  many  fearful 
or  cynical  souls  spend  their  time  in  negativ- 
ism.We  might  turn  back  to  Dante  for  robust 
wisdom — and  for  a  vision  of  tlie  condign 
punishment  designed  for  do-nothings. 


THE  DOMINICAN  CRISIS :  OUR 
CONTINUING  COMI^nTMENT 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rooney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  thel-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  v.-as  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
speaker,  while  nearly  all  of  us.  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  live  in  hope  that  all  peo- 
ples in  all  nations  will  one  day  be  free, 
even  at  the  cost  of  revolution  against 
tyramiy,  we  all  to  often  find  ourselves 
rooting  for  an  underdog  who  has  already 
been  corrupted  by  the  greatest  tyranny 
in  the  world  today — communism. 

The  headlines  of  this  past  weekend 
have  told  a  tragic  story  of  a  bloody,  con- 
fused, and  entangled  revolt  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  At  first,  before  the 
facts  had  been  gathered,  it  might  have 
seemed  almost  like  a  replay  of  a  dozen 
other  coups  which  have  clouded  the  his- 
tory of  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America 
in  general. 
The  facts  have  shown  otherwise. 
The  young  army  generals,  loyal  to 
Juan  Bosch,  were  swept  from  control  of 
the  rebelling  elements.  Today,  it  seems 
clear,  the  continued  harassment  and  the 
sporadic  outbreaks  that  have  sabotaged 
all  our  early  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement  are  the  work  of  skilled,  Com- 
munist-trained insurgents. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
this  Nation's  decision  to  intervene  in  the 
Dominican  fighting.  It  has  been  con- 
demned by  those  who  say  we  have  no 
business  on  the  island  at  all.  It  has  been 
praised  by  those  who  would  have  us 
carry  our  own  role  even  further,  becom- 
ing not  only  a  protector  and  a  persuader 
but  an  active  combatant  for  the  soul  of 
the  island  and  its  people. 

There  is  a  middle  ground  in  this  de- 
bate, a  ground  upon  which,  true  patriot- 
ism and  true  reason  can  commune. 

That  ground  is  the  foundation  of 
America's  ,role  in  all  conflicts  where  the 
liberty  and  free  w-ill  of  a  people  are 
threatened — not  just  in  those  conflicts  in 
which  American  property  or  citizens  are 
threatened. 

The  commitment  we  have  here  is  allied 
to  our  commitment  in  Eui'ope  and  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II,  in  Korea  in 
the  1950"s.  in  Vietnam  this  year  and  for 
nearly  a  decade  past. 

Our  only  alternative  is  to  close  up  shop 
as  an  international  power,  to  seal  our- 
selves off  from  the  world  and  its  un- 
fortunate problems,  to  cast  aside  the 
mantle  of  leadership  handed  down  to  us 
by  those  generations  who.  without  total 
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understanding  of  the  greatness  of  their 
own  role,  were  willing  to  fight  to  pre- 
serve this  Nation  and  its  strength. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  a  renewal  of  a  pledge — a 
pledge  to  ourselves,  our  children  and  to 
those  who  live,  as  we  do.  in  the  prayer- 
ful faith  that  peace  can,  indeed,  be  made 
a  reality. 

No  one.  it  seems  to  me,  has  summed  up 
the  case  for  our  Dominican  interven- 
tion bettor  than  the  brilliant  columnist 
and  reporter.  Charles  Bartlett.  whose 
comments  on  this  issue  appeared  in  last 
night's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

i  consider  it  a  privilege  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Bartlett's 
column  and  insert  it  as  part  of  these  pro- 
ceedings: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 
May  4.  19651 
The  Case  for  Dominican  Action 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
Much  of  the  liberal  instinct  to  protest  the 
American  Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  being  stifled  by  an  awareness  that 
President  Johnson  had  no  sound  alternatives 
to  the  course  he  has  followed. 

The  authentic  leading  South  American 
liberals  are  largely  silent  in  the  chorus  of 
protest.  Johnson'has  taken  great  pains  to 
make  them  understand  that  on  the  evening 
of  April  27.  the  Dominican  Republic  was  a 
power  vacuum  in  which  many  lives  were  im- 
periled  and  many  efficient,  purposeful,  and 
guerrilla-trained  Communists  were  at  work. 
One  proof  of  this  vacuum  will  be  found 
In  the  efforts  of  the  coming  days  to  piece 
together  new  leadership  for  the  country. 
Even  after  the  dust  settles,  this  necessary 
leadership  will  be  hard  to  And.  An  almost 
total  lack  of  the  caliber  of  men  who  make 
leaders  is  one  tragic  consequence  of  31  years 
of  brutal  dictatorship. 

Charges  that  the  United  States  has  resisted 
the  return  of  Juan  Bosch,  the  poet  liberal 
whose  Incompetence  as  an  administrator 
permitted  his  deposition  in  1962.  are  un- 
founded. Bosch  himself,  through  timidity  or 
indecision,  chose  to  stay  in  Puerto  Rico  in- 
stead of  asserting  himself  In  the  chaos  that 
his  followers  had  created.  His  failure  to 
take  command  wUl  not  strengthen  his  cause 
in  the  new  era. 

The  Dominican  generals,  including  Elias 
Wessin  y  Wessln,  proved  In  the  testing  mo- 
ments to  have  the  clay  feet  of  men  who 
matured  in  a  corrupt  society.  Since  none 
of  them  rose  to  the  occasion,  some  suspect 
the  Dominicans  may  turn  toward  Joaquin 
Balaguer.  the  old  man  who  remained  as  Pres- 
ident immediately  after  the  TrujlUo  assas- 
sination in  1961.  He  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  new  taste  for  democracy 
and  the  old  reliance  on  authority. 

If  there  was  no  leader  in  Santa  Domingo  to 
whom  Johnson  could  look  confidently  on  the 
evening  of  April  27.  there  were  several  on 
whom  he  could  look  with  concern.  The 
postmortem  debate  on  whether  the  Commu- 
nists could  have  captured  the  Government 
If  the  MaYines  had  not  landed  has  already 
be»un.  Fortunately  the  Intelligence  read- 
ings were  excellent  and  they  indicated  in 
advance  that  the  potential  was  there. 

The  ominous  Communist  asset  was  the 
training  in  guerrilla  tactics  that  had  been 
Imparted  In  Cuba  to  at  least  18  of  the  ln<;ur- 
gents.  In  the  fluid  situation  which  prevailed 
m  Santo  Domingo,  these  paramilitary  ex- 
perts, led  by  a  resourceful  Spanish  Com- 
munist named  Manuel  Gonzalez  Gonzalez, 
had  a  splendid  chance  to  prevail. 

Criticisms  of  Johnson  for  resorting  to  gun- 
boat diplomacy  in  these  circumstances  must 
be  weighed  against  the  private  laments  of 
many  South  American  liberals  in   1961   thiit 


President  Kennedy  did  not  snatch  triumph 
from  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  by  dispatch- 
ing American  soldiers  to  finish  off  Fidel 
Castro.  Critics  also  must  ponder  the  pre- 
sumption of  respohslble  Venezuelans  and 
Bolivians  that  American  troops  will  arrive.  If 
all  other  hope  Is  lost  in  chaos,  to  save  their 
governments  from  the  Communists. 

The  criticisms  must  be  further  weighted 
against  the  gratitude  of  Juan  Bosch  in  mid- 
November  of  19S1  after  American  naval  forces 
frustrated  tho  return  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public of  the  wicked  Trujillo  uncles.  Bosch 
hailed  this  fleet  intervention,  which  stopped 
Just  short  of  Marine  landings,  as  an  act  "that 
could  .';ave  many  lives  and  many  troubles  In 
the  near  future." 

The  Uttlc-known  record  of  this  country's 
dog^^ed  efTorts  since  1961  to  Implant  democ- 
racy In  the  barren  Dominican  soil  Is  one 
pledge  of  Washint^ton's  virtuous  intentions. 
From  the  moment  that  Trujillo  was  killed, 
leading  Dominicans  have  leaned  heavily  upon 
American  gui.dance  in  the  tricky  transition 
from  dictatorship.  All  the  leverage  of  Wash- 
ington's good  otfices  has  been  applied  to  en- 
courage constitutional  government. 

Tlie  break  with  the  habits  and  attitudes 
of  31  years  does  not  come  easily.  Henry 
Wells,  n  political  scientist  who  helped  to  con- 
struct the  machinery  for  the  1962  election, 
observed  after  the  voting  of  a  Dominican 
omcial  that  everything  had  gone  smoothly. 
■These  people  arc  very  well  disciplined."  the 
man  responded. 

The  future  will  be  no  easier  than  the  past 
in  the  D.ominican  Republic.  One  American 
policymaker  said  the  decision  to  send 
Marines  into  Santo  Domingo  was  "like  arrest- 
ing your  mother."  As  the  Commimists  try 
to  make  the  most  of  the  tender  days  ahead, 
this  country's  composure  will  rest  upon  its 
case  that  the  decision  was  unavoidable. 


Thirty-five  years  ago  the  telephone 
was  perhaps  a  luxury.  In  most  areas  of 
our  Nation,  those  were  the  days  of  the 
party  line.  Quite  obviously,  this  is  no 
longer  true.  Consumer  savings  on  phone 
bills  would  pour  new  money  into  our 
economy. 

No  other  utility  service  in  the  Ameri- 
can home  is  taxed  in  this  manner  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  time  we  icc- 
ognized  a  simple  truth  the  American 
businessman  and  the  consumer  he  serves 
have  known  for  a  long  time,  namely,  that 
the  teloiJhone  is  not  a  luxury  and  should 
no  longer  be  treated  that  way. 


BARING  BILL  TO  REPEAL  RE- 
TAILERS AND  COMMUNICATIONS 
EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  BANBSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  B.irinc]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  two  bills  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Federal  retailers  excise  taxes. and 
the  excise  tax  on  amounts  paid  for  com- 
munication service. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  made  reference  to  a  cut  in  ex- 
cise taxes.  In  this  regard  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  President. 

The     retailers     excise     taxes     were 
adopted   in   1941   as  an  emergency  tax 
during  World  War  II.    To  continue  this 
tax  I  feel  inflicts  irreparable  damage  to 
many  small  retailers  and  manufacturers. 
Furthermore,    the    present    retail   ex- 
cise tax   structure  is  incongruous  with 
our    national    tax    philosophy.     These 
levies  are  regressive,  working  the  great- 
est hardship  on  those  least  able  to  pay, 
namely,  those  in  the  low  income  brackets. 
In  the  case  of  the  excise  taxes  on  com- 
munications, we  levied  our  first  national 
excise   tax   on   long   distance   telephone 
calls  in  1932^    The  tax  was  extended  and 
increased  during   World  War  II   when 
such  taxation  served  a  dual  purpose  of 
producing  revenue  and  reducing  the  load 
on    our   heavily   burdened   communica- 
tions network. 


FIESTA  SAN  ANTONIO,  1965 

Mr.  EANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
most  unique  annual  festival  of  any  in 
America,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  Fiesta  San 
Antonio,  held  each  year  in  my  hometown 
of  San  Antonio.    The  weeklong  series  of 
parades,  galas,  and  festivities  is  widely 
celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful,  joyous, 
and  spectacular  of  its  kind.    It  includes 
the   "Battle   of   Flowers,"   a   parade  of 
floats  decorated  by  flowers  which  is  in- 
describably magnificent  and  which  is  a 
worthy  herald  of  the  new  spring  season. 
The  Fiesta  Flambeau   is   a  spectacular 
night   parade   and   is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  illuminated  parade  in  the  world. 
Fiesta  San  Antonio  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  the  blended  Latin  and  Anglo 
cultures  which  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  Alamo  City.    The  city  itself  is  sit- 
uated on  the  ancient  Camino  Real,  the 
K'ngs   Highway,   which   existed   before 
Texas  was  a  sovereign   Republic  or  a 
State. 

The  fiesta  begins  each  year  with  the 
traditional   and   historic    pilgrimage   to 
the  Alamo  where  ceremonies  are  con- 
ducted formally  opening  the  week  of  fes- 
tivities.    This  year.  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W. 
Colglazler.  commanding  general.  4th  U.S. 
Army,  delivered  the  pilgrimage  address. 
With  unanimous  consent  I  am  inserting 
this  patriotic  and  inspiring  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Pilgrimage  Address  at  the  Alamo.  Aprh,  19. 
1965,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Colglazietj,  Jb  . 
U.S.  Armt.  Commanding  General.  4th  U.S. 
Army 

It  has  been  many  years  since  my  initial 
participation  In  San  Antonio's  fle.'^ta.  Even 
before  that  I  became  Imbued  with  the  sln- 
cerest  respect  and  deep  reverence  which  all 
Texans  have  for  this,  their  most  historic 
shrine. 

The  details  of  the  great  drama  which  un- 
fold3d  at  the  Alamo,  and  the  worldwide  sig- 
nificance of  absolute  heroism  displayed  here 
In  1836.  have  remained  Ingrained  in  my  mem- 
ory. Who,  having  been  here  once,  could  ever 
forget? 

Thus,  it  Is  a  great  personal  honor  to  have 
been  selected  to  make  this  traditional  ad- 
dress, and  to  join  with  you  again  In  paying 
tribute  to  those  heroes  who  fell  here  and  to 
the  equally  heroic  Texans  at  San  Jacinto 
who  vindicated  the  sacrifices  made  at  the 
Alamo. 
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Those  assembled  at  the  Alamo  on  that 
fateful  day  nearly  130  years  ago  ca.me  from 
many  widely  scattered  areas  of  the  world. 
Most  of  them  were  from  Slates  of  the  Union, 
but  many  came  from  foreign  lands.  They 
joined  with  the  Texans  In  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  recorded  efforts  to  win  and  preserve 
freedom.  All — all  of  them — native  and 
adopted  Texan  alike — showed  the  world  they 
preferred  a  valiant  death  to  the  ignominy  of 
oppression  and  tyranny. 

Col  William  B.  Travis  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  and  to  all  Americans,  what 
has  been  called  "the  most  heroic  document 
In  American  history." 

He  wrote,  in  part:  "I  have  sustained  a 
continual  bombardment  and  cannonade  for 
24  hours,  and  have  not  lost  a  man.  The 
enemy  has  demanded  a  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, otherwise  the  garrison  are  to  be  put  to 
the  sword,  if  the  fort  Is  taken. 

"I  have  answered  the  demand  with  a  can- 
non shot  and  our  flag  still  waves  proudly 
from  the  walls.  I  shall  never  surrender  or 
retreat.  I  am  determined  to  sustain  myself 
as  long  as  possible,  and  die  like  a  soldier, 
who  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  his  own 
honor  and  that  of  his  country.    Victory  or 

death." 

Today,  this  struggle  against  oppression 
and  tvranny  Is  still  being  waged  by  men  who 
are  willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
to  insure  that  freedom  will  live  and  progress 
through  future  years. 

In  keeping  with  that  gathering,  over  a  cen- 
tury ago.  of  heroic  fighting  men.  valiant 
Texans  of  today  are  joined  with  other  guard- 
ians of  freedom  throughout  the  world — on 
the  alert,  with  weapons  at  the  ready.  They 
are  prepared  to  continue  the  struggle  against 
despotism  whenever  and  wherever  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  these  Texans  are  laying  their  lives 
on  the  line  In  one  remote,  but  very  Impor- 
tant area  of  the  world — the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Some  have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
in  the  battle  against  oppression  there.  It 
has  been  my  sad  but  proud  responsibility, 
in  less  than  1  year  since  assuming  command 
of  the  4th  U.S.  Army,  to  present  a  number  of 
medals  to  families  whose  heroic  husbands 
and  sons  have  died  In  the  steaming  jungles 
or  the  marshy  rice  fields  of  that  faraway 
Asian  country.  These  sons  of  Texas  echo,  by 
deeds.  Colonel  Travis'  determination  never 
to  surrender  or  retreat. 

T'ais  determination  to  resist,  to  die  for  our 
country,  for  our  ideals,  and  for  our  honor 
Is  the  "spirit  of  the  Alamo."  And  this  spirit 
of  dedication  and  determination  never  has 
faltered.  Your  husbands,  sons  and  brothers 
displayed  it  In  the  fighting  of  World  War  II 
at  Salerno.  Guadalcanal,  the  Rapldo  River 
and  In  Normandy — and  on  Pork  Chop  Hill 
and  the  Pusan  Perimeter  in  Korea  as  well  as 
countless  other  battles  since  the  siege  of  the 
Alamo. 

The  "spirit  of  the  Al.amo"  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  decree;  It  cannot  be  ordained.  It 
is  not  easy  to  achieve.  It  requires  love  of 
country,  iove  of  freedom,  love  of  honor  and 
courage;  the  willingness  to  suffer,  the  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice,  the  willingness  to  die 
BO  that  others  may  live  in  a  society  which 
has  the  freedom  to  determine  Its  own  des- 
tiny. 

Without  the  "spirit  of  Alamo"  our  country 
could  have  perished  long  ago.  And  today 
this  spirit  Is  undergoing  one  of  Its  greatest 
challenges. 

So  I  say  we  can  take  pride  in  being  Texans 
nnd  m  honoring  our  fellow  Texans  today — 
those  who  shed  their  life's  blood  within  these 
hallowed  walls  in  1836 — and  who  are  now 
shedding  their  blood  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  Typical  of  Texas,  they  also  are  typi- 
cal of  America.  They  are  willing  to  suffer 
hardship,  danger,  even  death  Itself — that 
freedom  shall  be  won.  protected,  and  ad- 
vanced. They  believe  in  making  those  sacri- 
fices, to  the  end  that  the  world  will  be  led 
Into  an  era  In  which  no  man  need  fear,  or 


suffer,   tyranny — either  from  his  own  or  a 
foreign   government. 

They  "remember  the  Alamo." 


ISRAEL'S  DAY  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  small  but  courageous  nation  of  the  Mid- 
dle East — Israel— a  ycung  nation  v.hich 
is  celebrating  its  17th  year  of  existence. 
The  new  Zionist  State,  the  Republic  of 
Lsrael,  was  proclaimed  May  14,  1948,  as 
the  British  evacuated  Palestine.  Imme- 
diately after  this  proclamation  was  made, 
the  first  de  facto  recognition  of  this  new 
nation  was  made  by  the  United  States 
through  the  then  President,  Harrj'  S. 
Truman. 

Historic  Palestine  was  the  home  of  the 
Jewish  people  from  1200  B.C.  until  con- 
quered by  the  Remans  in  A.D.  70  and  ex- 
pelled after  A.D.  137.  The  modern  Zion- 
ist movement  for  a  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine, led  by  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  caused 
the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  to  give  its 
support  in  the  Balfour  Declaration,  No- 
vember 2,  1917.  Under  the  Palestine 
Mandate,  about  four-fifths  of  historic 
Palestine  v.as  detached  in  1922  to  form 
Trans-Jordan,  now  the  kingdom  of 
Jordan.  When  the  Nazi  persecutions  be- 
gan in  Germany,  great  numbers  of  Jews 
set  out  for  Palestine.  Tlie  U.N.  General 
Assembly  voted  November  29.  1947.  to 
partition  Palestine  into  two  independent 
states  by  October  1948,  the  Jewish  and 
Arab  nations. 

A  separate  enclave  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  administered  by  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.N.  British  troops  were 
to  be  withdrawn  and  the  separate  gov- 
ernments elected.  On  May  15,  1948, 
the  British  departed  from  Jei-usalem, 
and  the  Republic  of  Israel  was  born  with 
Israel  taking  charge  of  the  new^  city  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jordanians  holding 
the  old  city. 

Israel,  a  parliamentary  democracy,  is 
a  flourishing  country  thanks  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  Israelis  and  to  the  generous 
public  and  private  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

Where  once  there  were  barren  deserts, 
there  is  now  prospering  farmland.  Since 
19.'>5  the  total  cultivated  area  has  been 
increased  from  412,000  to  more  than 
1  million  acres,  of  which  ^50,000  are 
under  irrigation.  Citrus  fruit  is  the 
most  valuable  agricultural  product,  and 
the  other  principal  crops  include  wheat, 
barley,  olives,  figs,  tomatoes,  bananas, 
cotton,  melons,  grapes. 

Israel  possesses  a  vast  amount  of  mm- 
eral  resources  among  which  are  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  gjT>sum,  copper,  iron, 
phosphate  deposits,  natural  gas.  and 
potash.  These  are  being  exploited  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  order  to  maintain 
the  economy  of  this  young  country. 

Israel's  overall  economy  has  grown 
rapidly  since  1954  and  industrialization 
is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate. 


A  great  part  of  the  development  of 
Israel  can  be  attributed  to  the  nation's 
educational  system.  The  country  has 
compulsory  education  from  the  ages  5 
to  14,  with  1  year  of  kindergarten  and 
8  years  of  elementary  schooling.  After 
elementary  school,  vocational  training 
is  provided  in  such  subjects  as  carpentrj', 
tool  and  die  making,  electronics,  heme 
economics,  dressmaking,  and  secretarial 
work. 

To  maintain  proper  defense  forces,  Is- 
rael requires  that  men  serve  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2*2  years  and  women  2  years  in 
the  armed  forces.  Its  military  equip- 
ment is  of  the  most  modern  design,  and 
its  air  force  uses  modern  aircraft,  main- 
ly of  French  tjTJes. 

Israel  today,  just  like  our  own  lr.nd 
of  America,  heralds  the  coming  of  a 
greater  tomorrow.  Her  flag,  two  hori- 
zontal blue  bands  on  a  white  field,  with 
the  Star  of  David  composed  of  narrow- 
blue  bands  in  the  center  of  this  field, 
flies  proudly  among  the  banners  of  free 
and  independent  nations. 

At  this  time,  when  outside  influences 
wish  to  impose  their  rule  upon  many 
small  nations,  we  should  pay  tribute  to 
Israel  as  an  enduring  light  among  na- 
tions, a  living  symbol  of  the  triumph  of 
freedom  that  declares  its  belief  in  free- 
dom and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  ties  to  this  democracy  have  been 
close  and  we.  here  in  America,  can  share 
in  a  little  bit  of  gloiT  of  the  Israelis  who 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  turn  a 
bleak  land  into  a  fruitful  garden. 

There  is  no  question  as  these  17  past 
years  have  shown  us,  that  this  small  na- 
tion has  made  remarkable  strides  for- 
ward. This  17th  anniversary  seems  an 
appropriate  time  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  their  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Israel 
for  the  achievemer.ts  they  have  attained 
in  their  short  years  of  existence  as  an 
independent  nation.  I  wish  this  young 
nation  will  continue  to  enjoy  peace  and 
find  success  in  all  its  endeavors,  and  to 
grow  and  prosper  as  a  democratic  na- 
tion. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
and  congratulating  this  brave  State  of 
Israel  and  hope  that  the  United  States 
and  other  freedom-loving  nations  will 
give  Israel  every  possible  assistance  in 
maintaining  her  rights  as  a  sovereign 
nation.  To  this  Israel  is  entitled.  On 
this  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  or  com- 
promise. 

INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 
EXTENSION  IS  NECESSARY 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  provides  for  the 
extension  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  from 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Panama  City,  Fla. 

This  proposal  would  correct  an  over- 
sight in  the  planning  of  tliis  magnificent 
transportation  thoroughfare.     It  takes 
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only  a  glance  at  the  overall  plan  for  the 
interstate  system  to  see  that  the  entire 
fast  growing  area  of  northwest  Florida 
has  been  neglected  insofar  as  a  north- 
south  interestate  highway.  The  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  Panama  City.  Fla..  is 
experiencing  tremendous  growth  and  I 
feel  that  the  highway  traffic  in  this  area 
more  than  justifies  this  move. 

Ti-aditionally  the  tourist  from  the 
west  enters  Florida  in  a  few  distinct 
areas,  and  the  i-oute  we  are  speaking  of 
is  one  of  those.  The  interstate  that  I 
propose  in  this  bill  would  follow  generally 
the  existing  U.S.  Highway  231. 

It  would  lead  the  traveling  public  into 
one  of  the  most  storied  and  historic  areas 
of  Florida.  It  makes  sense  when  you  look 
at  the  map.  for  this  one  section  is  some- 
what of  a  missing  link  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture. As  now  constituted,  the  interstate 
system  eliminates  this  growing  area  with 
access  north  and  south  and  this  relatively 
short  stretch  would  tie  in  compactly  with 
the  overall  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal  will  be 
given  due  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  vital  to  the  people  of  northwest 
Florida  for  their  sound  economic  growth 
and  an  adequate  avenue  north  and  south 
between  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
Panama  City.  Fla..  areas. 


THE  NEW  MEDICARE  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  .pro  tempore  Olr. 
PuciNSKi  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  King!  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KING  of  Calilfornia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  26  Representative  Younger,  of 
California,  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  'TayroU  Tax  Up— Medicare 
Could  Slow  Economy."  The  article  itself 
refers  to  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler's 
first  speech  in  office  in  which  he  urged 
that  the  excise  tax  bill  be  held  within 
prudent  limits.  In  his  prefatory  remarks. 
Mr.  Younger  refers  to  Secretary  Fowler's 
statement  on  medicare  in  his  appearance 
on  "Meet  the  Press"  on  March  25.  The 
implication  is  that  the  Secretary's  posi- 
tion on  excises  indicates  fear  of  a  pos- 
sible depressive  effect  on  the  economy 
next  year  as  a  result  of  the  medicare  tax 
provisions. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Younger  seems  to  have 
misinterpreted  the  Secretary's  comments 
on  medicare  on  "Meet  the  Press."  To 
correct  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  colloquy  that  occurred  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  between  Mr.  Rowen  and  Secretary 
Fowler  regarding  the  medicare  tax: 

Mr.  Rowen.  Then  beginning  the  first  of 
next  year,  the  economy  ts  faced  with  a  big 
increase  In  soclnl  security  taxes  v.hlch  will 
take  about  85  billion  out  of  the  economy  at 
an  annual  rate.  Do  you  think  that  there  is 
any  offsetting  factor  In  the  way  of  a  tax 
or  spending  stimulus  that  we  will  need  to 
counteract  that? 

Secretary  Fowler  Well,  first  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  think  the  great  gains  that  will 
be  achieved  for  those  who  need  the  help  in 
the  medicare  and  related  programs  far  out- 
weigh any  of  the  risks  that  might  be  entailed 
in  the  impact  that  you  mention  in  the  first 
part  of  next  year.  However,  I  do  think  that 
it  behooves  us  all  to  watch  closely  this  Im- 
pact. I  would  hope  that  the  passage  of  the 
ercclse  tax  measure  that  I  have  referred  to 
would   help  meet  that   particular  situation 


and  that  the  on-going  programs  of  Increases 
in  capital  expenditures  that  have  shown 
steadily  that  they  are  going  beyond  the  tnr- 
c:ets  forecast  a  year  ago,  would  also  be  help- 
ful. 

AMERICANS  MUST  KEEP  THE  LINE 
ON  PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  VanikI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  critical  days — while  our  Nation  is 
involved  with  maintaining  and  execut- 
ing its  commitments  to  the  world.  Amer- 
ican business,  labor,  and  industry  must 
also  keep  their  commitment  with  the 
American  people  to  keep  the  lines  on 
prices.  The  fight  asainst  international 
aggressors  must  not  distract  attention 
from  the  mounting  tide  of  pressures  for 
indefensible  price  rises  unrelated  to  need. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  yester- 
day—Tuesday, May  4 — it  was  reported 
that  major  U.S.  producers  of  copper  in- 
creased their  price  by  2  cents  a  pound. 
The  domestic  price  rise  means  an  almost 
certain  increase  in  the  price  of  fabri- 
cated copper  products.  Every  citizen  of 
America  will  feel  th.i  impact  of  this  price 
increase  which  results  from  tight  supply 
and  mounting  demand — rather  than  in- 
creased production  costs. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  the  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  is  increasing  the  cost  of 
tires  by  1  percent  to  2'i2  percent.  Al- 
though the  price  advances  were  ascribed 
to  higher  labor  and  material  costs  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  O.  E.  Miles.  Goodyear 
executive  vice  president.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  price  increases 
with  the  first  quarter  report  of  the  com- 
pany made  public  today.  This  report 
stated  that  sales  and  earnings  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1965  were  the  highest 
for  any  quarter  in  the  company's  history. 
Sales  of  $497  million  were  up  8  percent 
over  the  similar  1964  quarter.  Net  in- 
come was  S22. 173.000  or  62  cents  a  com- 
mon share,  compared  with  $19,974  000 
or  56  cents  per  share.  How  then  can 
Goodyear  lead  the  tire  producing  in- 
dustry into  a  round  of  price  increases  in 
the  face  of  unprecedented  earnings  which 
increased  by  over  10  percent  per  share 
in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 

Yesterday  the  truck  industry  includ- 
ing General  Motors.  White,  and  the  Mack 
Truck  Co.  also  joined  the  scramble  to- 
ward higher  truck  prices,  up  to  3  per- 
cent higher.  The  higher  prices  came  at 
the  same  time  that  industry  representa- 
tives were  telling  Congress  that  there 
would  be  no  price  increases  if  the  excise 
taxes  were  reduced  or  eliminated  on 
motor  vehicles  including  trucks. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  business  sec- 
tor is  taking  advantage  of  the  interna- 
tional crisis  to  push  prices  upward. 
These  prrcedures  are  a  disservice  to  the 
Nation — particularly  in  these  critical 
times. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  , 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flynt.  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  for  May  6  and 
7,  1965.  on  account  of  official  business 
to  attend  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  for  Friday.  May  7,  1965, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CooLEY,  for  60  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. May  6,  1965,  vacating  his  spe- 
cial order  of  today. 

Mr.  King  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bandstra),  for  5  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  B.\nd- 
STRA>,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bandstra),  for  60  minutes, 
on  Thursday,  May  6,  1965;  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Bennett  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Stratton  his  remarks  today  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Jennings  and  to  include  a  speech 
made  by  Henry  Fowler. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bandstra)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  447. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  447  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bandstra)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Wricht. 

Mr.  Sweeney.  , 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
BANDSTRA.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 


move  that  the  House  do  how  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  May  6,  1965, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1054  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  discontinue  or  modify  certain 
reporting  requirements  of  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1055  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  correspondence 
relative  to  arrangements  of  procedure  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirements  for  an  audit 
and  submission  of  the  annual  financial  re- 
nort  for  fiscal  year  1964  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

1056.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  overpayments  of  rentals  for  auto- 
matic data  processing  machines,  George  C. 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Huntsville, 
Ala  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  .    .  ^     ^       t:,  j 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Admmistrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agencv,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  create  the  National 
Capital  Airports  Corporation,  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  the  federally  owned  civil  air- 
ports in  the  District  of  Columbia  o.-  Its  vi- 
cinity by  the  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1058  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, the  American  Society  of  International 
Law  transmitting  a  report  of  the  annual 
audit  of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law  for  the  period  April  1,  1964,  to 
March  31,  1965,  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the 
act  of  September  20,  1950  (64  Stat.  869); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  property  to  the  city  of  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.;  without  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
289).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  3976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  26,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Muscatine 
Bridge  Commission  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
and  the  town  of  Drury,  111.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  290) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
tions for  joint  industry  promotion  of  prod- 
ucts in  certain  instances  or  a  joint  commit- 
tee or  joint  board  empowered  to  interpret 
provisions  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  291). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  366.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HR  7717.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  292).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  7597.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  veterans  reopened  Insurance  fund  in  the 
Treasury  and  to  authorize  initial  capital  to 
operate  insurance  programs  under  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  section  725;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  285) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stafe  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  447.  Joint 
resolution  making  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  286) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  225.  A  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  in- 
corporate therein  specific  statutory  authority 
for  the  Presidential  memorial  certificate  pro- 
gram; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  287). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2414.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  con- 
vey certain  lands  situated  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  to  the  city  of  Roseburg.  Oreg.;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  288).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.     H.R.  4421.  A  bill  authorizing 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Mcculloch  : 
KR.  7896.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H  R.  7897.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ANDERSON   of   Illinois: 
H  R.  7898.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H  R  7899.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers  ex- 
cise taxes  on  toilet  preparations,  jewelry  and 
related  items,  ladles'  handbags,  luggage,  and 
the  like,  and  furs  and  fur-trimmed  coats;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  7901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  7902.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  7903.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  the 
entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child  to 
a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served  in 
World  War  I,  the  beneficiary  shall  if  other- 
wise eligible  have  the  right  to  elect  payment 
of  pension   under   either  the  provisions  of 
title  38  as  in  effect  of  June  30,  1960,  or  as 
amended   by   the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959,  whichever  provides  the  greater  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  7904.  A  bill  to  provide  that  amounts 
paid    for    music    program    service    shall    be 
exempt  from  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  com- 
munications; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 
H.R.  7905.  A    bill    to    provide    that    com- 
memorative stamps  shall  bear  an  Inscription 
showing  the  year  of  Issue;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  7906.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  mail 
covers;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  7907.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.FUQUA: 
H.R.  7908.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  between  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  Panama  City,  Fla.,  as  a  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  "  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H.R.  7909.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and   widowers  and    to   all   Individuals   who 
have  attained  age  35  and  who  h^ve  never 
been  married  or  who  have  been  separated  or 
divorced  for  3  years  or  more;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  7910.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  "7911.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  make   the  de- 
portation provisions  thereof  Inapplicable  to 
any  alien  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
prior  to  his  14th  birthday  or  to  any  alien  who 
has    continuously    resided    In    the    United 
States  for  10  years  Immediately  following  his 
admission;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE:  ^ 

H.R.  7912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  certain  additional  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  7913.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  7914.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498 
of  title  28,  Unit«d  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  use  or  manufacture.  In  certain  cases,  by 
or  for  the  United  States  of  any  Invention  de- 
scribed In  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  7915.  A  bni  to  make  certain  expend- 
itures made  by  the  city  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  pur- 
poses of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  7916.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  Import  duty  on  polyethylene 
Imlne;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  7917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce,  certain  property  tax  as- 
sessments of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REDLIN : 
H.R.  7918.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  between  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak.  and  Mobrldge,  S.  Dak.;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HR  7919.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Roger   WUllams    National 
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Memorial  in  the  city  of  Providence,  RJ.. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 
H.R.  7920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  ns  amended,  to  limit  button  blanks 
to  crude  forms  suitable  for  manufactxire  into 
buttons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

BvMr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  7921.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  te:ich- 
ers"  and   teaching   positions   under    tlie    De- 
fense Dep.'rtment  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and 
Peisonnel   Practices  Act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Ouice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  7922.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1493  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
\ise  or  manufactiire,  in  certain  cases,  by  or 
for  the  United  States  of  any  invention  de- 
scribed in  and  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.R.  7923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  self-contained  air- 
conditioning  units;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By. Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  7924.  A  bill   to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  7925.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402(d) 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  7926.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Division  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Con- 
trol from  the  Department  of  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  7927.  A   bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  to  assist  in 
providing  higher  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7928.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  assignment  of  Government 
field  personnel  to  duty  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  7929.  A  bill  to  permit  variation  of  the 
40-hour  workweek  cf  Federal  employees  for 
educational  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  7930.  A  bill  relating  to  payments  for 
school  construction  in  federally  affected  areas 
affected    by   proposed    base  closings;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


H.R.  7931.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more  grad- 
ual reduction  in  payments  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  pursuant  to  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  as  a  result  of  the  termination 
of  Federal  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  7932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment on  full  annuity  upon  voluntary  sepa- 
ration after  30  yeafs  of  service  or  upon  in- 
voluntary sepp.ration  after  20  years  of  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  7D33.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  pi-ovidcAfo'r  increased  eHgibility 
for  and  greater  utiyation  of  the  displaced 
business  disaster  l<Tin  program  established 
under  section  7(b)(3)  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
BV  Mr.  SIKES: 
IIR.  7934.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  between  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  Panama  City,  Fia.,  as  a  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  DEOT: 
H.J.  Res.  443.  Jojnt  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.J.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  in  square 
732  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  named 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building  and 
to  contain  a  Madison  Memorial  Hall,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  Res.  367.  Resolution  to  stop  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at 
S-tnds  Point.  N.Y.,  pending  an  Investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.  Res.  368.  Resolution  to  stop  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at 
Sands  Point,  N.Y..  pending  an  investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

245.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  th^  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  legislation  to  insure  the  right  to  vote; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


?■'".  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  otate  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  con.^truc- 
tlon  of  a  service  road  to  Kalaupapa  on  Molo- 
kal  Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
rcqucrt)  : 
H.R.  7935.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangeline 
Kcramidas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsin- 
Shal  Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7937.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
O'Brien  Die.?elelectrlc  Corp.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  7938.  A   bill    for   the    relief  of   Maria 
D'Ascola  Fcrrara;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 
H.R.  7939.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  George 
M.    Jackson;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  7940.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Emma   Grosz   and    her   son   Laszlo;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HR.  7941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  K. 
Newman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  7942.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Vasillkl  Zahaiias;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R  7943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faustlno 
G.Dumaplln,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  7944.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Iskandar 
Habib   Slciman;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R  7945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Higinlo 
Jose  del  Campo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  7946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ruben 
Zabaleta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RON  AN : 
H.R.  7947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spyllos 
Zervogiannis;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  7948.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Tse  Lee  Mai  Oy;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


'Buy  It,  Fly  It" 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   C.^LIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  May  1,  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation commenced  their  successful 
and  commendable  Operation  Red.  White, 
and  Blue  for  the  fifth  year.  The  idea 
v.-as  first  conceived  by  Parker  J.  Stahnke, 


FTC,  U.S.  Naval  Fleet  Reserve,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  La  Mesa  Branch  139,  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  believe  that  the  significance 
of  May  1  as  their  starting  date  is  greater 
this  year  than  ever  before.  May  1  is 
known  as  May  Day.  The  international 
distress  call  for  oceangoing  vessels  is  also 
May  Day.  The  celebration  of  the  Com- 
munist world  occurs  May  1. 

The  flag  I  have  had  flown  to  present 
them  was  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  as  a 
symbol  of  our  determination  to  thwart 
the  aims  of  aggression  everywhere.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Communists  will 
find  our  May  Day.  devoted  to  creating 


greater  respect  for  our  flag,  a  "May  Day" 
signal  of  distress  for  aggressors  who 
futilcly  hope  to  divide  and  conquer  the 
free  world. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  we 
regularly  observe  Loyalty  Day  on  May  1, 
as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  recall  just 
what  the  history  of  our  glorious  flag  has 
been  and  v;hy  it  is  important  that  we  ny 
the  flag,  not  only  from  public  buildings 
but  from  private  flagstaflfs  as  well. 

To  me  it  is  a  source  of  pride  that  the 
people  of  San  Diego  County  have  pur- 
chased 250.000  flags.  The  Fleet  Re- 
serve's nonprofit  program,  I  know,  was 
largely  responsible  for  stirring  up  inter- 
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est  in  owning  and  displaying  the  flag, 
and  I  want  to  add  my  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  their  fine  program. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  year  their  idea 
will  spread  further  and  faster  than  ever 
before,  so  that  by  Flag  Day  on  June  14, 
millions  of  Americans  will  own  and  dis- 
play their  Nation's  banner.  "Buyjt;  Fly 
It;"  that  should  be  the  credo  for  all  of 
us  who  realize  that  the  courageous  men 
in  Vietnam  are  fighting  today,  just  as 
the  heroes  of  Iwo  Jima.  Normandy,  Bel- 
leau  Wood,  and  San  Juan  Hill  fought,  to 
preserve  the  right  to  fly  this  flag  in  free- 
dom. We  have  the  right.  Let  us  do  it 
and  show  the  world  that  Americans  know 
what  freedom  means. 
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Chrlst-llke  attributes  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  in  memory  he  has  become  a  towering 
secular  saint. 

Long  ago  he  surpassed  Washington  as  first 
In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

His  travels  were  limited  to  the  area  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  his  fame  has  spread  far  beyond. 
He  is  today  the  best  known  and  most  re- 
vered world  figure  in  all  history  except  Christ 
himself. 

He  is  the  preeminent  hero  of  mankind. 

And  this  was  his  home. 

We  stand  on  hallowed  ground.  This  is  the 
rare  and  rich  homestead  in  which  Lincoln 
the  man,  the  husband,  and  the  father  ac- 
cumulated and  refined  the  resources  which 
enabled  him  to  climb  to  that  highest  of  all 
pinnacles  in  service  and  achievement. 


^ 


Registration  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Home  and  the  Lincoln  Tomb  as  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmarks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   n-LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1.  1965,  in  a  ceremony  marking  the 
registration  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Home  and  the  Lincoln  Tomb  as  national 
historic  landmarks,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Paul  Findley, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  Lincoln  Home 
in  Springfield,  111.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert this  stirring  and  significant  tribute 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  into  the  Record  and  urge 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it: 
-Address  of  Hon.  Paul  Findley,  Congressman 
From  the  Si  ate  of  Illinois 
Distinguished  guests,  my  fellow  citizens, 
I  am  grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  marking  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Home  and  the  Lincoln  Tomb  as  reg- 
istered national  historic  landmarks. 

I  am  here  because  the  divine  providence 
whichever  attended  Lincoln  gives  me  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  Lincoln  dis- 
trict in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Lincoln  said:  "Here  I  have  lived  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  have  passed  from  a 
young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children 
werj  born." 

Lincoln  was  speaking,  of  course,  of  Spring- 
field, the  broader  home,  but  this  structure 
was  where  he  and  his  family  lived  most  of 
that  quarter' century. 

He  entered  this  home  a  little  known  strug- 
gling lawyer.  He  emerged  the  President- 
elect of  the  United  States. 

Before  he  entered  he  had  widened  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States  with  his  own 
ax.  After  he  emerged  he  saved  this  widened 
Nation  from  internal  destruction  and  In  this 
chore  the  sword  replaced  the  ax. 

A  roughhewn  product  of  prairie  timber, 
Lincoln  possessed  Intelligence,  perception, 
and  wisdom  exceeding  Solomon. 

A  man  of  limited  means — this  was  the  only 
home  he  ever  owned — Lincoln  enriched  our 
national  storehouse  beyond  calculation. 

A  man  of  great  physical  proportions  and 
strength,  he  resorted  to  the  pen  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  feat  of  his  life, 
striking  the  irons  of  bondage  from  his  fel- 
low man. 

Although  he  was  not  Identified  by  mem- 
bership   with    any    chiirch,    he    displayed 


Nevada :  Scenic  Wonderland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF   NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Nevada  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
State  which  draws  millions  of  tourists 
each  year  who  come  to  try  their  luck  on 
the  gambling  tables.  It  is  also  known  as 
the  Silver  State,  out  of  whose  mineral- 
rich  land  came  the  gold  and  silver  which 
helped  finance  the  Civil  War  and  build 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  But  there 
are  other  attractions  in  the  State  which 
offer  a  myriad  of  activities  to  whet  the 
taste  of  any  palate. 

This  address  is  timely  because  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  great  outflow  of 
American  dollars  abroad.  Americans 
take  trips  to  Europe,  Mexico,  and  Canada 
each  year,  leaving  behind  the  treasures 
of  historic  value  in  these  United  States. 
President  Johnson  and  many  of  you  have 
expressed  interest  in  a  "See  America 
First"  campaign,  so  in  this  respect,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  at- 
tractions of  Nevada  which  would  delight 
the  tourist. 

Nevada  has  a  culture  rich  in  the 
heritage  of  the  West.  It  is  a  land  of 
contrasts  where  lush  evergreens  and 
mountain  lakes  and  streams  bend  to 
meet  the  low  desert  valleys.  From 
its  hills,  gold  and  silver  were  drawn  and 
great  cities  arose,  literally,  overnight. 
Today,  remnants  of  these  cities  stand  as 
ghost  towns.  Among  them  are  Virginia 
City,  home  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and 
Goldfield,  Tonopah,  and  Manhattan. 

Recreation  areas  abound — the  many 
lakes  and  streams  provide  good  fishing 
and  boating  as  w-ell  as  other  water  sports. 
Lake  Meade,  a  short  drive  from  Las 
Vegas,  offers  great  bass  fishing.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  manmade  lakes  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  world's  highest 
lakes  is  a  short  distance  from  Reno. 
Lake  Tahoe's  beautiful  setting  was  com- 
pared to  Italy's  Lake  Como  by  Mark 
Twain.  He  said  Tahoe  was  far  more 
spectacular.  Pyramid  Lake,  also  close 
to  Reno,  is  a  mysterious  body  of  water, 
which  is  said  to  have  a  secret  outlet  to 
the  Pacific.    In  its  center  is  a  perfect 


pyramid  formation  and  the  lake's  situa- 
tion in  the  center  of  the  barren  desert 
gives  it  the  austere  appearance  of  Egyp- 
tian terrain.  The  Walker,  Mohave,  and 
Topaz  Lakes  also  provide  good  water 
sports. 

Nevada  is  a  hunter's  dream.  Antelope 
hunting  is  permitted  on  a  limited  scale. 
Deer  hunting  is  also  in  great  abimdance 
through  most  of  the  State.  Duck  hunt- 
ing is  great  sport,  especially  near  the 
wildlife  refuges  of  Fallon,  Overton,  and 
Yerington.  Other  game  and  waterfowl 
are  also  abundant. 

For  the  camper,  either  the  cool  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  or  the  warm  desert 
provide  for  rugged  outdoor  living. 

To  the  skier,  the  mountain  areas  near 
Reno  and  Las  Vegas  offer  some  of  the 
best  skiing  in  the  country.  Large,  mod- 
ern lifts  sweep  the  skier  as  high  as  11,000 
feet. 

For  general  sightseeing,  all  of  the 
State  has  a  wide  diversity  of  offerings, 
depending  on  the  tourist.  In  eastern 
Nevada,  Lehman  Caves  provide  one  of 
the  world's  largest  collections  of  stalac- 
tites and  interesting  fossil  remains. 
This  part  of  the  State  also  includes  the 
oldest  living  thing  in  the  world — the 
bristlecone  pines — which  date  to  the 
time  before  Christ.  Near  here  is  Mount 
Wheeler  Peak,  one  of  the  tallest  peaks 
on  the  continent.  Scenic  Mount  Wilson 
Canyon,  near  Yerington,  is  a  camper's 
paradise. 

In  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  geysers 
spout  warm  water.  Old  pioneer  trails 
are  still  in  evidence  in  the  Red  Rock 
Canyon.  Hoover  Dam  offers  cne  of  the 
most  spectacular  sights  in  the  countrj'. 
It  is  cut  into  a  red  rock  gorge  and  for 
many  years  stood  as  the  highest  dam  in 
the  world.  Death  Valley,  one  of  the  con- 
tinent's lowest  points  is  a  man'el,  a  l)eau- 
tiful  desert  scene  l>eyond  comparison. 
Other  breathtaking  sights  are  Cathedral 
Gorge,  Beaver  Dam,  and  the  Valley  of 
Fire.  The  Beowawe  Geyser  is  the  largest 
active  geyser  outside  Yellowstone  Park. 
Also  of  wide  interest  are  the  active  cop- 
per pits  and  iron  ore  mines  in 'eastern 
Nevada. 

The  Indians  and  their  heritage  are 
well  preserved  in  the  State.  Many  of  the 
tribes  live  on  well-kept  reservations  and 
still  practice  their  native  artistic  skills 
of  basket  wea\-ing  and  blanket  making. 
Near  Las  Vegas,  petroglyphics  have  been 
found  in  their  original  form. 

And.  of  coui-se,  the  cities  of  the  State 
are  vacationlands  in  themselves.  Reno, 
proudly  boasting  itself  as  "The  Biggest 
Little  City  in  the  World,"  is  set  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  in  the  magnificient  Sierra 
Nevada's.  Las  Vegas,  the  State's  largest 
city  is  in  a  hot,  di-y  climate — perfect  as 
a  health  resort.  Carson  City,  the  State's 
capitol  is  rich  in  history.  Boulder  City 
is  a  green  oasis  in  the  desert.  Gardner- 
ville  and  Minden  are  the  "Garden  Spots" 
of  the  State  with  their  green  bountiful 
lands.  Fallon  and  Yerington  are  seats 
of  productive  and  beautiful  farmlands. 
Both  are  sheltered  by  high  mountains  in 
the  midst  of  valleys  and  winding  rivers. 
Ely  and  Elko  call  the  hunters  and  camp- 
ers to  the  rugged  outdoors. 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  great 
scenic  wonder  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
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and  only  one  of  the  many  States  which 
has  its  splendor  to  share  with  the  people 
of  this  land  and  of  other  countries.  Ne- 
vada is  only  one  of  50  reasons  why  Amer- 
icans should  make  a  special  effort  to  see 
America  first.  Thus,  our  money  would 
stay  at  home  and  our  citizens  would  find 
greater  appreciation  for  these  United 
States. 


Slop  Commercial  Piracy  Involving  Patent 
Holders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  Ni:^w  ycRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  addressed 
to  the  problem  of  the  encouragement  of 
patent  infringements  by  the  Federal 
Government,  causing  the  erosion  of 
American  patent  rights  and  presenting 
a  situation  which  calls  for  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress.  The  commercial 
piracy  which  is  being  engaged  in  by  cer- 
tain foreign  producers  of  drugs  must  be 
stopped,  otherwise  it  would  deter  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  research  and 
development  of  new  dioig  products  so 
vital  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Purchasing  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  until  very  recent  years 
bought  patented  products  only  from  the 
patent  holders  or  their  licensees.  Now. 
certain  procurement  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  begun  to  en- 
gage in  a  practice  which  has  now  been 
applied  to  the  products  of  many  areas  of 
American  industry,  which  results  in  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  American  pat- 
ent holders  or  their  licensees. 

In  recent  years,  several  purchasing 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
bought  tetracycline  and  other  drug  prod- 
ucts covered  by  U.S.  product  patents, 
from  unlicensed  sources  for  use  in  the 
United  States  in  direct  and  deliberate 
violation  of  these  patents.  These  sources 
have  been  located  in  Europe  or  have  pre- 
pared forms  from  bulk  drugs  imported 
from  abroad. 

These  Federal  agencies  have  attempted 
to  justify  their  actions  by  giving  a  new 
twist  to  an  old  statute— title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  1498.  The  owner 
of  a  U.S.  patent,  as  the  law  is  now  inter- 
preted, cannot  put  a  stop  to  the  Federal 
Government's  violation  of  his  patent 
right.s — he  cannot  obtain  an  injunction 
from  the  court  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, even  at  the  end  of  successful 
litigation,  and  his  right  to  claim  dam- 
ages in  the  Court  of  Claims  is  an  inade- 
quate remedy.  There  is  no  similar  legal 
loophole  for  local  governments  which 
violate  patent  rights. 

When  the  statute  was  originally  en- 
acted, its  sole  purpose  was  to  give  an  in- 
jured patent  holder  a  right  of  action 
where  none  had  heretofore  existed.  As 
the  statute  was  amended  in  1918,  it 
contemplated  at  most  access  by  the  Gov- 


ernment to  inventions  during  wartime 
emergency  situations. 

It  was  never  intended  to  give  blanket 
authorization  for  Government  agencies 
to  violate  U.S.  patents.  The  net  result 
has  been  a  serious  erosion  of  the  rights 
of  U.S.  patent  owners. 

Those  who  attempt  to  justify  the 
violation  of  U.S.  drug  patents  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  on  the  ground  that 
the  prices  quoted  by  infringers  are  lower 
than  those  quoted  by  the  U.S.  patent 
owners,  fail  to  consider  other  factors. 
Their  reasoning  fails  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, the  fact  that  foreign  and  do- 
mestic patent  infringers,  have  had  to 
bear  no  research  costs  for  discovering 
or  developing  the  druirs  covered  by  the 
patents  they  are  infringing:  and  they  are 
attempting  to  exploit  established  mar- 
kets established  by  extensive  advertising 
and  promotion  and  for  which  they  have 
spent  nothing  to  maintain.  In  addition, 
foreign  producers  of  drug  products,  pay 
wages  that  are  about  one-fourth  of  the 
rates  prevailing  irr  the  United  States, 
and  generally  speaicing,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  they  have  lower  production 
costs. 

Our  Government's  purchases  of  unli- 
censed foreign-made  drug  products  or 
unlicensed  dosage  forms  made  from  for- 
eign bulk  drugs  have  been  facilitated  by 
the  fact  that  some  foreign  countries  pro- 
vi:'.e  no  patent  protection  for  either  drug 
products  or  processes.  As  a  result,  for- 
eign concerns  have  developed  quite  a 
business  cut  of  copying  the  develop- 
ments, products,  and  inventions  of  the 
American  drug  industry.  It  does  not 
seem  plausible  that  we  should  encourage 
this  brand  of  commercial  piracy. 

Tlie  American  free  enterprise  system 
is  strengthened  by  our  patent  structure, 
a  right  protected  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  advance  science  by  protecting  in- 
ventors. More  drugs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  United  States  under  the 
protection  of  a  strong  patent  system  than 
in  any  other  country.  Foreign  countries 
with  no  product  or  process  patent  pro- 
tect'on  in  the  drug  field  have  produced  no 
important  drug  discoveries. 

With  re.'-.pcct  to  drug  products,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  as  the  costs  of  re- 
search and  development  are  amortized, 
prices  of  drugs  are  lowered,  prices  quoted 
by  manufacturers  to  Federal  and  local 
government  agencies  are  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  prices  quoted  when  the 
product  was  first  introduced  and  that 
prices  to  the  trade  generally  have  de- 
clined by  about  43  percent. 

Purchases  of  unlicensed  drug  products 
by  the  Federal  Government  arc  not  in  the 
public  interest  and  may  well  be  charac- 
terized as  "penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish."  American  drug  research  will  be 
d'scouraged  by  such  purchases,  and  this 
may  eventually  be  deterimental  to  Amer- 
ican health.  Purchases  of  unlicensed 
foreign-made  drug  products,  or  un- 
licensed dosage  forms  prepared  from 
foreign-made  bulk  drugs,  will  cause  loss 
of  jobs  by  American  workers  as  a  result 
of  the  manufacture  of  such  products  by 
low  paid  foreign  workers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; encourage  dumping  of  foreign- 
made  products  in  the  United  States  at 
prices  lower  than  those  charged  in  the 


regular  foreign  market;  unfavorably  af- 
fect our  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments; and  reduce  tax  revenues  for  our 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

There  is  an  important  issue  at  stake 
in  the  matter  of  governmental  purchasas 
of  ding  products  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  U.S.  patents.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  provided 
a  strong  patent  system  for  the  precise 
purpose  of  encouraging  long  and  expen- 
sive research  work  of  the  very  type  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  drugs  such  as 
tetracycline.  We  cannot  stand  aside 
while  erosion  occurs  to  patent  rights 
which  help  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  important 
medical  research,  the  kind  of  research 
that  has  made  the  United  States  the 
world  leader  in  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  lifesaving  products. 

Purcha'  cs  of  patented  products  by^the 
Federal  Government  from  unlicensed 
sources  have  been  extended  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  many  industries  and  herein  lies 
the  danger  to  American  patent  holders. 
Research-oriented  American  industry 
should  be  protected.  Otherwise  the  ef- 
fect may  well  be  to  discourage  research 
in  many  industries,  including  the  drug 
industry. 

It  is  unfair  to  have  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office  issue  a  patent  to  an  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  a  new  product,  and  have 
another  agency  of  the  Government,  vio- 
late that  patent.  Th'"s,  however,  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening.  Federal  legis- 
lation appears  to  be  the  only  way  to  stop 
th's  moral  w-rong. 

Continued  violation  of  U.S.  patents  by 
the  Federal  Government  can  have  the 
following  effects: 

First.  Discourage  research  by  Amer- 
ican companies. 

Second.  Loss  of  jobs  for  American 
workers. 

Tliird.  Encourage  dumping  of  foreign- 
made  products  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Fourth.  Reduce  American  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Fifth.  Adversely  affect  U.S.  balance  of 
pajTnents. 

Sixth.  Encourage  local  governments 
to  violate  U.S.  patents. 

Legislative  action  appears  to  be  the 
only  means  by  which  the  existing  situ- 
ation can  be  corrected.      * 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
purchase  products  in  violation  of  U.S. 
patents  when  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  requires  it. 


Sweeney  Calls  for  an  End  of  U.S.  Policy 
\  of  Appeasing  Nasser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gressman at  Large  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  I  today  call  upon  the  U.S.  Depart- 
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ment  of  State  to  end  a  policy  of  appeas- 
ing Nasser  and  the  Arab  States  in  their 
continuing  efforts  to  rob  the  Republic  of 
Israel  by  diverting  the  headwaters  of  the 
Jordan  River. 

The  world  has  stood  in  admiration  of 
the  Republic  of  Israel  and  her  creative 
achievements  since  her  conception.  Cen- 
turies of  neglect  and  waste  resulted  in  the 
vast  creation  of  desert  lands;  and,  when 
Israel  came  into  being,  she  made  these 
lands  begin  to  bloom  again  by  the  wise 
use  of  her  water  resources. 

The  Arabs,  now,  are  attempting  to  dry 
out  Israel  and  turn  the  land  back  to 
desert.  No  American  foreign  policy  ex- 
pert should  support  this  Nasser-con- 
ceived plot  to  destroy  this  thriving 
civilization,  from  which  humanity  de- 
rives so  much  benefit. 

I  predict  violence  will  flair  up  at  any 
time  concerning  the  Nasser  move  to  de- 
prive Israel  of  water. 

As  an  American  legislator,  I  cannot 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  Arab  prov- 
ocation endangering  peace.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  to 
engage  in  a  pact  with  Israel  to  conclude 
a  mutual  security  pact  declaring  Israel  as 
our  sole,  true  friend  and  responsible  and 
reliable  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
should  supply  Israel  with  defense  weap- 
ons she  needs  to  meet  the  aggression  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Nasser's  anti-Israel 
allies. 


Let's  Remove  the  Auto  Excise  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


OF    TEXAS 

-    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5.  1965 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  gravest  responsibilities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment today  is  to  insure  the  continued 
growth  and  vitality  of  our  economy. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Johnson  wisely  called  for  a 
substantial  cut  in  excise  taxes,  so  as  to 
boost  the  economic  growth  rate  by  leav- 
ing more  actual  spending  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  consumer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  good  place 
to  begin  would  be  to  remove  the  burden- 
ing impediment  imposed  by  the  10  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  automobiles.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 

Few  people  realize  just  how  truly  vital 
a  part  of  our  economy  the  automotive 
industry  is  or  how  significant  a  drag  on 
our  total  economy  these  taxes  constitute. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  elemental  facts: 

One  dollar  out  of  evei-y  five  spent  in 
retail  establishments  in  the  United 
States  is  spent  for  automotive  products. 

Of  every  six  American  businesses,  one 
deals  in  automotive  goods  or  services. 

Of  every  seven  workers  in  this  coun- 
try, one  is  employed  in  the  highway 
transport  industries. 

Of  every  five  U.S.  families,  four  own 
automobiles. 

To  most  of  these  families,  the  automo- 
bile is  not  a  luxury.    It  is  not  merely  a 
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useless  bauble  or  status  symbol.  It  is 
a  necessity.  It  takes  one  of  the  largest 
single  shares  of  the  family's  income,  and 
a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  study  shows 
that  of  all  automobile  trips  taken  by  the 
average  family,  nearly  half  are  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  earning  a  living. 

Except  in  the  case  of  pure  luxuries 
or  commodities  in  short  supply,  the  ex- 
cise levy  long  has  been  recognized  as  the 
most  regressive  form  of  taxation. 

In  considering  the  move  to  eliminate 
this  tax,  we  should  examine  its  origin. 
Excise  taxes  were  imposed  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war  in  an  effort 
to  discourage  consumer  demand  for  cer- 
tain consumer  goods  and  services. 

It  then  was  the  official  national  policy 
to  discourage  unnecessary  travel.  Re- 
member the  patriotic  slogan  which 
asked:  "Is  This  Trip  Really  Necessary?" 
But  now  contrast  this  with  the  situation 
today  when  the  President  is  deliberately 
trying  to  encourage  domestic  travel 
through  his  'See  America"  program. 

In  an  effort  to  ease  the  wartime  bur- 
den on  our  transportation  facilities, 
taxes  were  imposed  not  only  on  auto- 
mobiles  but   on    rail,    bus    and    airline 

Yet  in  1962  the  10-percent  tax  on  rail 
and  bus  fares  was  eliminated,  and  the 
10-percent  rate  on  air  travel  was  cut  in 
half. 

Thus  automobile  transportation  alone 
still  must  bear  the  peak  excise  tax  levies 
imposed  as  a  result  of  wartime  emergen- 
cies. This  seems  neither  reasonable  nor 
fair. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  7.5  million  persons 
who  buy  new  cars  each  year.  Each  will 
have  to  pay,  on  the  average,  $225  in  ex- 
cise taxes. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  the  14  million  people 
who  annually  buy  used  cars,  because  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  when 
taxes  are  eliminated  on  new  autos,  the 
price  of  used  cars  also  drops.  In  Eng- 
land in  1962,  a  reduction  of  12  V2  percent 
in  the  price  of  new  automobiles  promptly 
brought  about  a  10-percent  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  2-year-old  cars. 

Clearly  it  is  not  fair  to  the  automotive 
Industry,  which  presently  accounts  for 
approximately  15  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  and  gives  employment 
to  10  million  Americans.  Certainly  we 
should  not.  as  a  matter  of  competitive 
equity,  continue  to  handicap  such  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy  by  mak- 
ing it  the  only  industry  in  the  transpor- 
tation field  v;hich  still  must  bear  the  full 
weight  of  wartime  excise  levies. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  fair  to  our  Nation  as 
a  whole,  for  by  keeping  these  and  similar 
taxes  in  effect,  we  are  simply  stifling  our 
own  national  economic  growth. 

As  we  all  remember,  the  Congress  last 
year  enacted  an  $11  billion  reduction  in 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes. 
At  the  time,  economic  experts  told  us  that 
we  could  expect  a  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy of  about  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  annual  reduction.  And  experience  is 
proving  them  right. 

Elimination  of  the  10-percent  excise 
tax  on  new  cars  could  be  expected  to 
amount  to  a  reduction  in  taxes  of  about 
$1.7  billion  a  year.  Using  the  same 
multiplier  formula  as  was  applied  to  the 


income  tax  cut,  this  $1.7  could  be  ex- 
pected ultimately  to  add  about  $5  billion 
to  our  gross  national  product. 

At  present  the  Congress  is  considering 
what  sort  of  health  warning,  if  any, 
should  be  applied  to  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes. I  do  not  know  how  this  particu- 
lar question  finally  will  be  resolved.  But 
if  such  a  warning  is  required,  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  impose  on  all  excise  tax 
documents  a  similar  precautionary  state- 
ment: "Warning:  Continued  use  may  be 
injurious  to  our  country's  economic 
health." 

Let  us  eliminate  this  tax  and  unleash 
the  pent-up  buying  power  it  represents. 


Israel's  17th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECncXTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Israel  is  celebrating  tliis  week 
the  17th  anniversary  of  its  existence. 
Tlie  people  of  the  United  States  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  country 
helped  Israel  attain  its  independence 
back  in  1948.  Since  then  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries  have  been 
most  cordial  and  we  are  well  aware  that 
in  Israel  we  have  a  stanch  ally  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

We  also  note  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  Israel  has  utilized  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  to. the  best  advantage 
of  its  people  and  the  development  of  its 
resources,  so  that  today  it  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  which  no  longer  needs  our 
economic  aid  in  the  form  of  outright 
grants  or  even  technical  assistance.  We 
still  sell  to  Israel  limited  quantities  of 
our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and 
we  also  extend  some  loans  to  her  for  de- 
velopmental purposes  which  are  subse- 
quently repaid  with  interest.  All  of  this 
merely  proves  that  Israel  has  made  re- 
markable economic  growth  and  has  many 
notable  achievements  to  its  credit  over< 
these  past  years. 

To  be  sure,  Israel  has  its  problems 
which  are  mainly  of  a  political  nature. 
To  this  day  its  Arab  neighbors  refuse  to 
recognize  her  and  to  make  peace  with 
her.  They  refuse  to  recognize  reality 
and  are  still  dreaming  of  Israels  de- 
struction and  scheming  against  her. 
They  fail  to  understand  that  a  new  con- 
flagration in  the  Middle  East  would  not 
only  involve  them  too  and  bring  home  to 
their  people  the  full  tragedy  and  misei-y 
of  modern  warfare,  but  that  it  would  also 
engulf  many  other  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

The  adamant  stand  taken  by  some  of 
the  Arab  leaders,  especially  that  of  Pres- 
ident Nasser  of  Egypt,  is  most  regrettable 
because  in  the  long  run  it  is  a  disservice 
to  their  own  people.  Some  of  the  Arab 
leaders,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  beginning 
to  regard  this  situation  in  more  realistic 
terms  and  are  calling  for  conciliation. 
President  Habib  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia 
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has  recently  taken  the  initiative  in  bring- 
ing the  truth  of  the  Arab-Israel  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  to  the  attention 
of  the  Arab  world  and  in  warning  that 
any  aggression  against  Israel  is  bound 
to  fail.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
statesman  of  the  first  order  and  his  ef- 
forts toward  an  Arab-Israel  peace  should 
be  encouraged. 

As  the  years  go  on.  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  is 
growing  in  many  ways.  The  interna- 
tional trade  between  our  two  countries 
is  constantly  increasing.  Cultural  ex- 
change is  becoming  an  important  factor. 
Politically.  Israel  has  been  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  United  States  and  other 
free  world  nations  in  their  efforts  in  the 
United  Nations  to  maintain  world  peace 
and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  free 
world.  One  of  the  most  recent  examples 
of  United  States-Israel  cooperation  is 
their  agreement  for  joint  research  into 
the  problem  of  water  desalination. 
Should  this  research  lead  to  the  discov- 
ery of  more  economic  methods  for  large- 
scale  water  desalination,  as  I  am  sure  it 
will,  this  will  constitute  a  great  blessing 
for  both  the  United  States  and  Israel 
since  both  are  in  dire  need  of  fresh  water 
supplies. 

It  is  clear  then  that  both  countries  and 
the  world  at  large  have  much  to  gain 
from  peaceful  relations.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  United  States  is  extremely  in- 
terested in  maintaining  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  help 
bring  about  true  peace  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

On  this  occasion  of  Israel's  17th  an- 
niversary of  its  establishment  as  an  In- 
dependent state,  we  pay  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  this  little  nation  and  to  its 
leaders  and  people  on  their  achieve- 
ments. We  send  our  greetings  and  our 
best  wishes  to  them  and  to  all  of  Israel's 
friends  in  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  during  this  coming 
year  we  shall  all  witness  another  great 
achievement — peace,  prosperity,  and  po- 
Utlcal  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 


Successful  Economic  Policy:  A  Thrce- 
Way  Partnership  Between  Business, 
Labor,  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

CT    VTKGINW 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  5,  1965 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler.  In 
his  first  major  speech  as  Secretary,  re- 
cently addressed  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Secretary  Fowler  cited  the  un- 
paralleled economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity experienced  by  this  country  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years.  He  points  out 
realistic  fiscal  policies.  And  he  cites  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  l>etween  business,  la- 
bor, and  government,  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion and  the  administration  of  President 


Johnson   as   being   responsible   for   our 
success. 

I    deem    the    remarks    of    Secretary 
Fowler,  a  native  Virginian  and  a  highly 
experienced  Government  administrator, 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  of  special  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress.   I.  therefore,  include  the  full  text 
of  Secretary  Fowler's  speech: 
Rem.\rks  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fow- 
ler.  Secretary   of   the  TRE.\srRY.  J5efore 
THE  Annv.xl  Convention  of  the  American 
Society  or  Newspaper  Editors 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  make  this,  my 
first  full-Redged  speech  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  a  group  that  plays  so  vital 
a   role    in    informing    the    American    public 
about  the  complex  and  critical  issues   that 
confront  our  Nation. 

As  I  do  so  I  am  conscious  that  I  observe  a 
precedent  set  4  years  ago  when  my  distin- 
guished predecessor  and  good  friend.  Douglas 
Dillon,  made  his  maiden  economic  address 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  this  very 
same  group. 

In  that  address,  he  set  forth  a  twofold  pro- 
gram to  bring  us  closer  to  our  economic 
goals:  First,  a  complete  overhaul  of  our  tax 
system  to  augment  incentives,  initiative,  and 
effort  in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy, 
and  second,  an  overall  monetary  approach  to 
assure  the  ample  availability  of  long-term 
credit  so  essential  to  domestic  growth  while 
maintaining  short-term  rates  at  levels  high 
enough  to  prevent  any  excessive  outflow  of 
dollars  abroad.  These  policies,  he  declared, 
would  lead  us — and  I  quote,  "to  a  period  of 
growth  and  prosperity  during  the  sixties' 
such  as  this  Nafton  has  never  known." 

Next  month,  the  economic  expansion  that 
began  in  February  of  1961  will  become  the 
longest  in  the  entire  history  of  our  Nation — 
except  for  the  e.'^panslon  that  Included  World 
War  II.  There  could  be  no  better  testimony 
to  the  success  of  our  economic  policies  over 
the  past  4  years. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  v.as 
privileged  to  participate  in  the  first  forma- 
tion of  those  policies,  and  to  assist  at  every 
major  stage  of  their  development,  adoption, 
and  e.xecutlon.  I  am  convinced  we  must 
continue  to  build  upon  those  policies.  Im- 
proving them  as  we  cfan  and  adapting  them 
to  meet  new  problems  and  new  needs.  But 
policies  cannot  be  static  in  a  world  as  rapidly 
changing  as  ours.  The  problems  and  pros- 
pects we  face  today  could  scarcely  be  more 
different  from  those  we  faced  4  years  ago. 

According  to  the  Gallup  poll  published 
yesterday,  the  American  people  consider  eco- 
nomic problems  the  least  important  facing 
the  Nation — in  contrast  to  the  people  In 
many  countries  abroad  who  cite  economic 
problems  as  their  most  Important.  And  the 
latest  quarterly  report  on  consumer  attitudes 
by  the  University  of  Michigan  finds  consumer 
confidence  in  the  Nation's  economic  outlook 
at  Its  highest  level  since  1956.  The  busi- 
ness community  continues  to  demonstrate 
through  Its  Investment  plans  and  behavior 
that  It  shares  this  same  solid  confidence  in 
our  economic  prospects.  But  while  our 
grounds  for  confidence  are  indeed  firm,  we 
must  never  make  the  cardinal  mistake  of 
taking  continued  progress  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. For  continued  progress  rests  on  the 
continued  success  of  proper  Government  pol- 
icies and  private  effort.  And  to  Judge  what 
those  policies  and  that  effort  must  be  if  we 
are  to  sustain  the  current  upsurge,  we  must 
understand  what  they  have  been  In  the  past, 
how  the  best  features  can  be  conserved  and 
built  upon  for  the  future.  It  will  be  our 
purpose  to  appraise  the  past  as  a  basis  for 
the  future. 

Certainly,  the  expansion  we  now  enjoy  was 
far  from  a  foregone  conclusion  4  years  ago. 

Then    we    were    just    emerging    from    our 
fourth  postwar  recession,  acutely  aware  that 


each  of  the  three  prior  recessions  had  been 
followed  by  shorter  and  weaker  recoveries, 
and  that  the  previous  recession  hr.d  produced 
the  largest  peacetime  budget  deficit  in  our 
history.  Unemployment  was  intolerably 
high.  Business  investment  was  far  less  tlian 
we  needed  to  generate  more  vigorous  and 
viable  economic  growth  and  maintain  a 
strongly  competition  position  in  world  mar- 
kets— including  our  own  home  market  which 
was  becoming  increasingly  open  to  import 
compellLlon.  At  the  same  time,  a  scries  of 
b-ilancc-of-payments  deficits — averaging,  on 
the  basis  of  regular  transactions,  almost  $4 
billion  a  vear  from  1958  through  1960— h.id 
made  us  vulnerable  on  the  international 
front. 

We  were  firmly  convinced  that  the  only 
final  answer  to  our  problems  on  both  the 
domestic  and  international  fronts  lay  in  re- 
Inviporating  the  private  sector  as  the  prime 
mover  in  tiie  achievement  of  our  economic 
goals.  The  private  economy  simply  could  not 
do  Its  job  as  long  as  incentives  were  dulled 
and  it  continued  to  labor  under  excessively 
high  wartime  tax  rates— rates  originally  ap- 
plied to  restrain  strong  inflationary  pressures 
that  accompanied  wars  and  emergencies. 

Our  first  step  was  to  redouble  the  Incen- 
tives for  greater  private  domestic  investment 
in  new  plant  and  equipment— Investment 
that  had  been  lagging  for  far  too  long  and 
whose  strength  was  essential  If  we  were  to 
have  a  firm  foundation  for  sustaining  un- 
interrupted economic  growth  for  any  long 
period  of  time.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
granted  a  tax  credit  of  7  percent  on  new  in- 
vestment m  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
in  that  same  year  the  Treasury  reformed  and 
liberalized  the  tax  treatment  of  depreciation. 
Together  with  the  cut  In  the  corporate  Uix 
rate  contained  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964— 
amounting  to  some  $2.7  billion  at  current 
Income  levels — these  measures  have  raised 
the  profitability  of  a  typical  Investment  in 
new  equipment  by  more  than  one-third. 

We  complemented  our  Initial  move  to  ac- 
celerate private  investment  by  reducing  sub- 
stantially personal  income  tax  rates  across 
the  board,  thereby  cutting  more  than  SU 
billion — at  current  Income  levels— from  the 
tax  load  borne  by  Individual  taxpayers,  thus 
providing  a  massive  increase  in  private 
demand. 

To  these  tax  measures  for  expanding  the 
role  of  our  private  sector,  we  joined  a  rig- 
orous program  of  control  over  Government 
expenditures— a  program  that  has  reached 
new  heights  of  Intensity  and  effectiveness 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Johnson. 
In  his  administrative  budgets  thus  far— 
those  covering  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966— 
President  Johnson  has  held  total  expendi- 
ture Increases  down  to  an  average  of  SI  bil- 
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lion  a  year.  $2  billion  or  two-thirds,  less  than 
tl^  average  annual  increase  of  S3  billion 
over  the  previous  10  years. 

The  response  of  the   private  economy  to 
these  policies  has  been  magnificent.     From 
the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  the  quarter  just 
ended,  our  gross  national  product  has  grown 
by  an  average  of  more  than  5  percent  a  ycsr. 
m  constant  prices.    The  unemployment  rate 
has  fallen  from  6.9  percent  in  February  of 
1961  to  4.7  percent  last  month— a  7-year  low. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  gained  some  5  mil- 
lion Jobs.  Including   1.7  million  in  the  last 
12   months.     Particularly    significant   Is  the 
600,000-job  gain  in  manufacturing  over  the 
last  12  months,  bringing  total  manufacturing 
emplo>-ment  back  around  the  peak  level  ol 
17'/2  million  for  1953.  despite  the  tremendous 
technological    advances    In    laborsavlng    de- 
vices  in    this  period.     Profits   have  reached 
new  highs  each  year,  for  a  total  gain  of  over 
eo  percent  in  profits  after  taxes.     Business 
Investment  In  new  plant  and  equipment  has 
recovered  sharply  from  Its  tendency  during 
the    1950's   to    lag   or   decline.     This   years 
planned  expenditures  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment stand,  according  to  the  latest  official 


survey  at  $50.2  billion,  or  more  than  double 
the  level  of  a  decade  ago.  And  the  $14.5- 
b'Uion  growth  In  those  expenditures  for  the 
sVars  1061-G5  exceeds  by  $4.1  billion  the  In- 
crease for  the  entire  decade  of  the  1950'8. 
And  after  taxes  and  in  constant  dollars,  av- 
eraee  per  capita  li.come  has  grown  by  an 
„v'-T-4  cf  3''',  percent  a  yocA-.  And  these 
have  been  real  gains— preserved  by  a  record 
of  price  stability  unmatched  by  that  of  any 
other  major  industrial  country. 

Our  resurgent,  economic  performance  since 
early  1961  has  added  more  than  $100  billion 
in  re  il  terms  to  our  national  output— a  total 
that  far  exceeds  the  entire  added  output 
durinf  the  same  period  by  all  of  Western 
Eu'-op°e.  As  a  yardstick,  one  might  remem- 
ber that  this  added  slice  on  our  national  cake 
In  the  last  4  years  exceeds  the  entire  gross 
national  product  of  France  and  Belgium.  In 
fact  the  increace  alone  in  our  national  out- 
put over  the  past  4  years  surpasses  the  total 
national  output  of  any  other  nation  of  the 
free  world — and  continues  to  widen  the  al- 
ready enormous  distance  that  separates  our 
ability  to  produce  from  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  are  the  gains,  and  the  policies,  upon 
•which  we  must  build— for  they  offer  us  solid 
ground  from  which  we  can  move  confidently 
Into  the  future.  The;e,  however,  are  not  the 
only  gains  the  past  4  years  have  brought  us. 
For  underlying  all  these  Is  an  achievement 
whose  Importance  is  impossible  to  measure 
and  equally  impossible  to  overemphasize. 

I  speak  of  the  remarkable  degree  of  co- 
operation, understandinr:,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence that  has  gradually  emerged  over  the 
past  4  years  between  business  and  labor  and 
Government.  As  we  have  pursued  policies 
to  fashion  a  better  balance  between  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  business  and  labor 
and  Government  have  moved  together  in  a 
growing  partnership  for  progress.  They 
have  discovered  that  by  pulling  together 
they  can  achieve  much  more  than  by  pulling 
apart.  They  have  become  more  concerned 
about  working  together  toward  greater 
abundance  for  all  and  less  concerned  about 
who  receives  the  greater  marginal  advan- 
tage—and the  result  has  been  greater  wage 
Income  for  the  worklngman,  greater  profits 
for  the  businessman  and  the  Investor,  and 
greater  revenues  for  meeting  the  demands 
on  Government  at  lower  tax  rates  for  the  tax- 
payer. And  these  results  merely  suggest 
what  accomplishments  the  future  may  hold 
as,  more  and  more,  we  bring  to  bear  the  full 
resource.?  of  this  Nation  in  a  concerted  at- 
tack upon  the  problems  that  confront  It. 

An  essentl.al  Ingredient  in  this  better  un- 
derstanding between  business,  labor,  and 
Government  Is  national  leadership.  No  man 
In  our  long  national  history  has  done  more 
or  labored  with  greater  Intensity  to  bring 
about  this  understanding  than  the  man  In 
the  White  House.  He  works  at  It  night  and 
day.  And  his  example  Is  one  for  all  of  us  to 
follow  If  we  are  to  sustain  our  recent  advances 
and  cope  with  the  emergent  problems  of  our 
time. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  problems  before 
us  today  are  vastly  different  from  those  that 
loomed  ahead  4  years  ago.  For  those  early 
problems — domestically,  at  least — were 
largely  the  product  of  our  failure,  while  our 
problems  today  Issue,  In  large  part,  from  the 
very  success  of  our  labors  over  the  last  4 
years. 

Despite  the  sure  progress  we  have  made  In 
creating  more  jobs  we  have  yet  to  reach  our 
Interim  goal  of  4  percent  unemployment.  To 
reach  that  goal,  we  must  sustain  a  steady 
growth  in  demand — a  growth  to  which  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  policies  have  made,  and  will 
continue  to  make,  a  vital  contribution. 

The  prudent  amount  of  excise  tax  reduc- 
tion we  have  scheduled  for  the  last  half  of 
this  year,  while  Improving  our  tax  structure, 
will  also  help  sustain  our  economic  momen- 
tum by  expanding  private  purchasing  power. 


At  the  same  time,  it  will  offer  new  incentives 
fcr  price  reductions.  But  the  excise  tax  re- 
duction must  be  a  prudent  amount — not  an 
excessive  one  that  will  Interrupt  the  move% 
ment  of  the  last  2  years  from  large  budget 
deficits  toward  balance  as  the  economy 
moves  forward  to  the  objective  of  full  em- 
ployment with  balanced  budgets  or  surpluses. 
While  our  economy  is  still  not  operating  at 
full  potential,  we  may  approach  the  point 
v;here  growing  demand  alone  cannot  make 
the  inroads  upon  unemployment  we  want 
without  undermining  the  gains  in  efficiency 
we  need  or  exerting  a  strain  upon  our  prices. 
This  means  growth  in  demand  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  broad  and  growing  attack  on 
so-called  hard  core,  or  structural,  unemploy- 
ment. Through  such  prcgn.ms  as  manpower 
retraining  and  the  Job  Corps  we  are  just 
beginning  to  mount  such  an  attack. 

In  addition  to  the  compassion  we  share 
with  all  for  those  who  lack  opportunity, 
there  are  hard-bitten  financial  and  economic 
reasons  why  the  Treasury  was  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  support- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
this  area. 

The  need  to  reduce  structural  unemploy- 
ment and  the  need  to  preserve  price  stabil- 
ity are  two  of  the  paramount  challenges  we 
face  In  the  domestic  economic  field.     And 
any    effective    answer    to    these    challenges 
cannot    come    from    Government    programs 
alone — it  must  come,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the    joint    effort    of    Government    and    the 
private  sector.    In  this  country  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with  private  programs  to  train 
or  retrain  the  unskilled  and  to  place  them 
In    productive    jobs.      But    surely    there    is 
enormous  room,  and  need,  for  more  programs 
of  this  kind.     And  most  critical  of  all  is  the 
need  for  private  Industry  to  seek  ways  of 
synchronizing  Its  recruitment  policies  with 
these  retraining  programs,  whether  public  or 
private.    The  time  has  come  for  America  to 
take  the  same   private   initiative  and  inge- 
nuity that  have  fashioned  the  most  power- 
ful economic  machine  In  history  and  apply 
them,  more  and  more,  to  the  task  of  helping 
the  many  poor  or  disadvantaged  in  our  so- 
ciety who  do  not  fully  share  in  its  abundant 
life. 

At  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  so 
foolish  or  so  wasteful  as  to  expend  our  tal- 
ents and  our  resources  in  trying  to  sustain 
our  economic  upsurge  and  extend  its  bene- 
fits to  more  and  more  of  our  citizens,  if  we 
fall  to  protect  our  hard-won  gains  against 
Inflation.  The  policies  of  this  administration 
will  continue  to  support  strong  and  sound, 
but  not  excessive,  growth  in  our  economy 
and  in  the  availability  of  credit  essential  to 
that  kind  of  growth.  For  Its  part,  the  Treas- 
viry  will  continue  to  manage  the  public  debt 
prudently — seeking  to  place  any  increase  In 
that  debt  in  the  hands  of  private  savers 
rather  than  In  commercial  banks,  where  it 
might  contribute  to  inflation. 

But  continued  wage  and  price  Etability 
must  depend  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  upon  the  determination  of  American 
business  and  American  labor  to  avoid  wage 
rises  that  outdistance  our  gains  in  produc- 
tivity and  price  rises  not  justified  by  actual 
cost  increases.  Wag.'  and  price  stability  is 
vital  to  both  our  balance  -of  payments  and 
our  domestic  economic  progress — and  It  Is 
to  Anaerican  business  and  American  labor 
that  we  must  look  to  maintain  it. 

On  the  international  financial  front,  as 
in  our  home  economy,  we  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenges before  us  with  tlie  full  confidence 
that  we  deal  from  a  position  of  growing 
strength.  As  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
In  his  balance-of-paymeuts  message  earlier 
this  year,  we  have  the  world's  most  produc- 
tive and  efficient  economy,  tlie  world's  largest 
supply  cf  gold,  the  worlds  strongest  creditor 
position,  and— by  virtue  of  our  fine  record 


of  price  stability— the  world's  most  favorable 
trade  position. 

Therefore,  let  there  be  no  confusion:  our 
balance-of -payments  problem  beais  no  kin- 
Bhip  to  the  classic  pattern  in  which,  because 
it  cannot  compete  successfully,  one  country 
cannot  sell  as  much  goods  and  services  as 
it  buys.  Our  commercial  trade  surplus  last 
year  stood  at  $3.7  billion — over  $1  billion 
larger  than  it  was  4  years  ago.  and  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  West  Germany's. .  the  next 
largest  in  the  world.  And  cur  private  in- 
vestments abroad  exceed  the  total  of  foreign 
investment  In  the  United  States,  plus  all 
other  liabilities  to  foreigners,  by  some  S18 
billion,  a  figure  that  grows  larger  every  year. 
Moreover,  the  hard-won  Improvement  in 
our  competitive  position,  the  balance-cf- 
pa\-ments  measures  that  we  have  employed 
over  the  past  4  years,  and  our  rising  returns 
from  private  foreign  investment,  have 
brought  us  some  S3.5  billion  worth  of  bal- 
ancc-of-payments  improvement — enough,  all 
else  aside,  to  have  given  us  virtual  balance  in 
our  payments  last  year. 

In  a  climate  of  wage-price  stability,  cur 
tax  measures  to  heighten  incentives  and  en- 
courage greater  productivity  at  home,  along 
with  niunerous  direct  aids  to  exports,  have 
helped  make  American  business  a  formida- 
ble competitor  indeed  in  markets  abroad — 
as  our  huge  trade  surplus  demonstrates. 

We  have  also  reduced  by  almost  $500  mil- 
lion the  annual  balance-of-payments  ccst  of 
a  foreign  aid  program  of  far  larger  dollar 
dimensions.  Today,  85  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  commitments  are  spent  for  American 
goods  and  services.  In  spite  of  rising  cests 
abroad,  we  have  cut  $700  million  from  our 
net   military   expenditures    abroad. 

Despite  these  improvements  we  had.  as 
you  know,  a  balance-of-paj-ments  deficit  last 
year  of  S3  billion— largely  the  result  of 
swelling  private  capital  outflows  that  last 
year  amounted  to  S6.4  billion.  $2.5  billion 
more  than  in  1960  and  $2.1  billion  more  than 
In  1963. 

The  President's  new  program  calls  for  re- 
doubling all  our  prior  balance-of-payments 
efforts.  But  most  important.  It  asks  our 
businesses  and  banks  to  cut  down  on  the  flow 
of  our  capital  abroad — until  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  international  monetary  system 
and  improved  capital  markets  abroad  offer 
assurance  that  uninhibited  capital  flows  will 
not  endanger  the  dollar.  Over  the  next  few 
weeks  we  will  have  some  fast  hard  figures 
to  show  exactly  how  successful  that 
voluntarv  effort  has  been  thus  far.  But  we 
have  only  to  look  abroad  and  see  how  much 
dearer  and  scarcer  dollars  have  become  to 
recognize  what  good  results  that  effort  has 
alreadv  j-ielded. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  voluntary  pro- 
gram will  succeed.  And  surely  there  can  now 
be  no  doubt  In  anyone's  n.ind— here  or 
abroad— that  American  Government  and 
American  business  are  determined  to  bring 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits  to  a  swift 
and  sure  end.  End  them  we  must,  and  end 
them  we  shall.  ^  ^-^         , 

We  do  not.  howev^lKroncelve  of  the  vol- 
untary program  as*"?%nal   or  fundamental 
solution   to  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem.   Nor  do  we  join  with  those  who  would 
have  us  hide  within  a  tight  protective  shell 
of  direct  controls  or  rashly  risk  harm  to  our 
domestic  economy  by  applying  a  hard  brake 
to   credit   expansion.     On   the   contrary,  the 
more  lasting  solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  must  continue  to  come  from 
our  ur.flisrglng  efforts  to  make  our  economy 
continually  more  competitive  In  world  mar- 
kets  and    continually    more    attractive    and 
more  accessible  to  foreign  capital.    It  must 
come     as    well,    from    European    efforts    to 
Improve  their  ovi-n  capital  markets- markets 
whose  deficiencies  becrme  more  apparent  as 
our  interim  measures  to  halt  excessive  cap- 
ital outflows  tAke  firmer  aAd  firmer  hold. 
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Our  very  success  In  moving  toward  lasting 
balance  in  our  payments  has  begun  to  throw 
into  sharper  relief  a  potential  problem  in  our 
international  pkayments  system — a  problem 
that  will  require  concerted  attention  in  the 
months  ahead.  For  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  furnish  steady  increases  In 
international  liquidity  through  deficits  in 
our  International  payments.  As  those  defi- 
cits dwindle,  it  will  become  more  and  more 
ursent  that  we  progress  toward  some  a<rree- 
ment  with  our  foreign  friends  on  ways  to 
strengthen  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem and  assure  ample  liquidity  for  expanding 
world  trade. 

Thus,  on  both  the  international  and  do- 
mestic economic  fronts,  we  do  not  suffer  from 
any  lack  of  challenge,  or  any  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. Bxit  there  is  no  challenge  and  no 
opportunity  before  us  which  we  are  not  far 
more  able  to  meet  than  we  were  4  years  ago. 
If  we  continue  to  build  upon  the  progress 
and  the  policies  of  those  years,  we  can  look 
forward  in  all  sober  confidence  to  sustained 
economic  progress  on  all  fronts  far  Into  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Our  failures  during  the  fifties  taught  us 
that  we  cannot  fashion  successful  economic 
policies  by  remaining  In  thrall  to  some  ab- 
stract iheorv.  or  by  adhering  to  some  doc- 
trinaire dictum  of  the  past.  They  taught  us 
the  folly  of  exclusive  or  excessive  reliance 
upon  one  policy  instrument  for  a  single  solu- 
tion to  all  our  problems. 

The  success  of  the  past  4  years  has  dem- 
onstrated how  our  various  instruments  of 
economic  policy — tax  policy,  expenditure 
policy,  monetary  policy  and  many  privately 
woven  policies,  as  for  example,  the  avoidance 
of  unstablllzlng  action  in  the  field  of  wages, 
prices  and  inventories — can  work  together, 
in  proper  proportions  and  with  sound  bal- 
ance, to  move  us  simultaneously  toward  mul- 
tiple economic  goals.  Each  policy  instru- 
ment has  its  strengths  and  its  limitations 
under  given  conditions.  The  task  Is  to  co- 
ordinate these  Instriunents  In  ways  that  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  a  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  economic  scene. 

To  succeed  In  that  task  requires  that  our 
approach  be  pragmatic  rather  than  dogmatic, 
balanced  rather  than  extreme,  resilient 
rather  than  rigid.  It  requires  that  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
work  as  partners  in  the  pursuit  of  our  na- 
tional economic  goals.  We  have  seen  what 
surpassing  accomplishments  can  come  from 
following  this  path.  If  we  but  continue  to 
follow  It.  I  see  no  end  to  those  accomplish- 
ments. 


Address  by  Hon.  John  V.  Tunney  at  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day  Dinner  in  Indian- 
apolis, May  1,  1965 


EXTEN.5ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  my  deep  admiration  for  Congressman 
John  V.  Tunney,  of  California,  his  ideal- 
ism and  his  dedication,  I  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  remarks  he 
made  at  the  May  1,  1965,  Jeffenson-Jack- 
.son  Day  dinner  in  Indianapolis.  The 
nearly  4,000  people  in  attendance  at  the 
dinner  were  delighted  with  Congress- 
man Tltnney's  charm  and  digrnity  and 


all  Hoosiers  look  forward  to  his  next 
visit  to  Indiana: 

TtTNNEY  Speech,  Indiana  Jefferson-Jackson 
Day 
We  are  assembled  tonight  to  honor  the 
proud  history  of  ovir  p.^rty  and  also  to  re- 
affirm our  pledge  to  make  Indiana,  California, 
and  America  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
work,  study,  and  create.  Woodrow  Wilson 
once  said  "What  use  Is  a  political  party  un- 
less it  Is  being  served  and  used  by  the  Nation 
for  some  great  pvirpose?"  The  Democratic 
Party  has  existed  longer  th.an  any  other 
party  in  the  world.  Tlie  reason  for  this  Is 
that  it  has  identified  itself  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future  from  the  time  of  its  cre- 
ation in  1824.  It  has  developed  programs 
and  policies  to  serve  the  best  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  It  has  not 
been  satisfied  with  finding  excuses  as  to  why 
goveriunent  should  not  act  to  destroy  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  disease,  and  frustration.  It 
has  followed  the  admonition  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson when  he  said: 

•Enlighten  the  people  generally,  and  tjT- 
anny  and  oppression  of  body  and  mind  will 
v.inlsh  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day." 
Our  party  will  not  accept  slogans  In  place 
of  deeds.  It  knows  that  the  spinner  of  apol- 
ogies for  inaction  is  a  faint-hearted  ration- 
alizer who  merely  tries  to  explain  away  his 
own  inadequacies. 

Looking  back  In  history,  we  find  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  doers — 
men  of  compassion  who  were  Interested  In 
Improving  the  human  condition. 

Thomas  Jefferson  proclaimed  the  dignity 
of  man  and  his  inalienable  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He 
was  the  statesman-philosopher  who  pro- 
vided the  moral  and  ethical  Justification  for 
the  American  Revolution. 

Andrew  Jackson  came  from  the  frontier 
lands  of  Tennessee.  He  fought  Indians  and 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  wilderness.  He 
possessed  a  toughness  of  spirit  and  reslUancy 
of  character  which  was  best  demonstrated 
by  his  championing  of  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mon m.an.  He  gave  men  from  all  walks  of 
life  a  chance  to  participate  In  politics  and 
in  government.  His  credo  was  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

The  heritage  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  has 
extended  down  to  the  present,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  what  was  considered  new  and 
controversial  and  dangerous  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  and  Truman, 
is  today  almost  taken  for  granted. 

The  history  of  progress  in  our  country 
is  a  revolutionary  history — not  just  a  revolu- 
tion of  arms  and  an  overthrow  of  oppressive 
British  rule,  but  a  revolution  of  Ideas,  dis- 
coveries, and  laws.  As  our  Nation  has  pro- 
gressed and  the  dignity  of  man  has  been 
constantly  reaffirmed,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  served  a  great  purpose.  I  think  that  we 
might  ask  ourselves  what  are  we  doing 
now  to  meet  the  problems  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Our  country  is  undergoing  dynamic  and 
rapid  changes.  Changes  wrought  by  a  de- 
veloping technology,  rapid  communications, 
vast  population  migrations,  and  spiritual 
unrest. 

We  accept  man's  freedom  of  will  and  cor- 
poreal Independence  and  yet  are  confronted 
by  his  singular  inability  to  secure  his  Job 
and  his  family  income  against  downward 
trends  in  the  national  economy  over  which 
he  has  no  control. 

We  have  as  a  Nation  created  a  fiscal  para- 
dox whereby  we  spend  only  $450  a  year  per 
child  in  our  public  schools,  but  spend  $1,800 
a  year  to  keep  a  wayward  child  In  a  deten- 
tion home;  $2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on 
relief  and  $3,500  a  year  for  a  criminal  In  a 
State  penitentiary. 

In  the  past  4  years,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  great  Democratic  Presidents,  a 
Denaocratic  controlled  Congress  has  come  to 


grips  with  the  realities  of  life  for  modern 
man  living  in  an  era  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  transition.  Hard-hitting  programs 
have  been  enacted  to  meet  the  national  needs 
of  education,  unemployment,  civil  rights, 
and  air  and  water  pollution. 

Just  this  past  month.  Congress  passed  an 
education  bill  which  is  a  major  step  forward 
in  guaranteeing  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  children  in  our  land.  It 
authorizes  $1.3  billion  in  the  first  year  for 
grants  to  States  for  ..llocation  to  school  dis- 
tricts with  large  numbers  of  children  from 
low-income  families.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
strengthen  primary  and  secondary  Kchool 
education.  It  is  a  bill  that  Is  needed  because 
over  1  million  children  drop  out  of  school 
every  year  without  a  high  school  diploma  and 
bcc.aise  in  most  poor  communities,  children 
are  destined  to  receive  a  poorer  education 
resulting  from  a  lack  of  textbooks,  school 
facilities,  and  insufficiently  trained  teachers. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  a  Congress  and 
signed  by  a  President  who  knew  that  unem- 
ployment of  young  people  with  an  eighth- 
grade  education  Is  four  times  that  of  the 
national  average;  that  the  lifetime  income  of 
a  person  who  graduates  from  high  school  Is 
$60,000  higher  than  one  who  does  not  go  to 
high  school,  and  that  the  lifetime  Income  of 
a  college  graduate  is  $135,000  more  than  for 
one  who  has  only  a  high  school  diploma. 

This  spring  was  a  busy  spring  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  not  only  passed  an 
education  bill  of  historic  scope,  but  we  also 
voted  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  medicare. 
It  seems  strange  that  there  are  still  so  many 
people  In  our  country  who  argue  with  self- 
righteous  fervor  that  every  man  ought  to  be 
totally  responsible  for  his  own  old  age  medi- 
cal needs.  The  great  majority  of  people,  old 
or  young,  do  not  want  to  be  charity  cases. 
They  want  to  be  Independent,  yet  secure  In 
their  needs.  In  our  Nation  today,  we  have 
18  million  people  over  65  with  the  average 
couple  over  65  having  an  annual  income  of 
approximately  $1,700.  The  cost  of  1  day  of 
hospitalization  is  over  $40  a  day.  Over  50 
percent  of  our  senior  citizens  do  not  have 
medical  insurance  because  they  cannot  afford 
it.  Many  do  not  go  to  doctors  as  the  symp- 
toms of  disease  appear  because  they  are 
afraid  of  having  their  meager  savings  wiped 
out.  By  the  time  they  do  see  a  doctor  and 
are  hospitalized,  many  have  passed  the  point 
where  medical  science  can  benefit  them. 

The  only  answer  to  this  dilemma  of  in- 
adequate medical  treatment  of  our  aged  Is  to 
enable  each  person  during  his  productive 
years  to  put  aside  a  small  amount  of  money 
so  that  when  he  gets  to  be  65  he  will  ^e  able 
to  have  hospital  care  without  Impoverish- 
ment or  charity.  It  Is  Important  In  addition, 
that  an  option  be  given  our  elderly  citizens  to 
allow  them  to  make  small  monthly  premium 
payments  with  matching  Federal  payments  so 
that  private  insurance  may  be  acquired  to 
pay  doctors'  fees.  This  is  what  the  medicare 
bin  provides.  This  is  why  it  is  good  legisla- 
tion and  this  Is  why  it  will  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

We  are  currently  engaged  In  a  bitter  and 
acrimonious  war  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
some  who  are  fainthearted  and  say  the 
United  States  should  pull  out.  There  are 
others  who  arc  overly  bold  and  claim  that 
the  United  States  should  begin  bombing 
civilian  population  centers.  In  my  opinion, 
the  slow  and  studied  escalation  of  our  mili- 
tary activities  as  directed  by  President  John- 
son Is  the  only  course  of  action  open  to  us. 

What  is  the  real  Issue  In  Vietnam?  We 
certainly  are  not  fighting  for  the  small  piece 
of  real  estate  with  wet  and  fetid  Jungles. 
We  are  fighting  for  a  principle.  That  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  United  States  lives  up  to  its 
International  agreements,  that  we  will  not 
give  up  our  military  commitments  In  far- 
flung  areas  around  the  world  where  the  Com- 
munists practice  naked  aggression — that  our 
treaty  commitments  to  fight  to  defend  West- 
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ern  Europe  and  Berlin  are  credible.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  his  second  inaugural  address:  "With  mal- 
ice for  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  know 
the  right."  President  Johnson  and  the 
American  people  are  not  Interested  in  a  war 
of  aggression  in  Vietnam.  The  Pre  .Ident  has 
offered  to  meet  the  Communist  leaders  to 
discuss  methods  and  means  of  peacefully  set- 
tling the  hoslilitics.  The  Victcong  Commu- 
nists are  not  interested.  They  believe  they 
can  win  the  war  by  force  of  arms.  We  have 
no  malice  tov;ard  the  Communists  but  we 
are  firm  in  our  commitments  to  South  Viet- 
nam becau-e  we  are  right.  Our  President 
svmbolizes  the  spirit  in  America  to  resist 
armed  conquest  by  those  who  have  an  Insa- 
tiable thirst  for  power  and  that  is  why  all  of 
us  in  this  room  tonight  along  witli  180  mil- 
lion other  American.s  support  his  courageous 
stand. 

The  Congress  and  President  Johnson  have 
not  just  been  concerned  with  education, 
medicare,  and  Vietnam.  They  have  recog- 
nized that  the  only  way  we  can  maintain 
the  vitality  and  strength  of  our  economy  is 
to  have  Jobs  available  for  all  who  must  work 
to  hve.  We  have  to  develop  and  continue 
programs  to  train  young  men  for  employ- 
ment In  this  age  of  complex  technology  and 
to  retrain  those  whose  skills  have  become 
antiquated.  Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  we  have  seen  new  approaches  ap- 
plied to  solving  old  manpower  problems.  Vo- 
cational training  programs  have  been  ini- 
tiated to  help  those  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves. Regional  recovery  programs  such  as 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  more  re- 
cently the  Appalachla  Act,  have  been  inacted 
to  Invigorate  areas  of  great  poverty  and  job- 
lersness.  An  antlpoverty  program  has  been 
created  to  give  employment,  training,  and 
hope  to  thousands  of  youth  out  of  school, 
out  of  work,  and  disillusioned  by  an  appar- 
ent gray  destiny  of  economic   dependency. 

Much  has  been  done  but  much  more  is 
required.  This  year  the  number  of  18-  and 
19-year-old  workers  is  expected  to  increase 
by  500.000 — twice  the  Increase  of  last  year. 
The  labor  force  is  expected  to  grow  by  7 '2 
million  workers  in  the  next  5  years — 50  per- 
cent greater  than  the  last  5  years. 

Certain  groups  face  greater  challenges 
than  others.     Negroes   presently   constitute 


10  percent  of  our  population,  yet  will  ac- 
count for  18  percent  of  the  coming  man- 
power increase.  The  level  of  Negro  unem- 
ployment is  twice  that  of  whites  in  our 
society.  We  can  never  be  satisfied  until  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds,  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  all  spheres  of  life. 

The  prospective  and  vast  Increase  In  our 
labor  force  over  the  next  20  years  comes  at 
a  time  that  machines  are  replacing  men  at 
an  increasingly  faster  pace.  Automation  is 
desirable  in  that  It  relieves  man  of  the 
drudgery  of  having  to  spend  all  his  time 
scratching  out  a  living  from  the  soil,  the 
mine,  or  the  factory.  It  gives  him  time  for 
recreation,  leisure,  and  cultural  purcults.  It 
provides  opportunities  for  man  to  notice 
himself  end  his  relationship  to  his  Creator. 

Automation  does,  however,  present  thorny 
obstacles  caid  £ra.e  dangers  to  our  people. 
Year  after  ye.'»r.  iliroughout  our  land,  pro- 
ductivity per  m-.n-ihcur  of  work  has  risen. 
Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  considered  good  if  a 
m.Tn  could  mine  one-half  a  ton  of  coal  in  a 
10-hour  dny.  In  196.5,  a  miner  using  the 
latREt  equipment  can  produce  60  tons  in  an 
8-hour  day.  Over  500.000  jobs  a  year  are  lost 
out  of  our  economy  as  a  result  of  machines 
replacing  men  and  the  era  of  a  strong  willing 
back  baing  a  passport  to  success  has  passed 
forever.  It  is  true  that  automation  fashions 
new  jobs  for  our  people,  but  the  new  jobs 
require  new  skills  and  all  too  often  the  num- 
ber of  new  jobs  fashioned  does  not  equal  old 
jobs  lost. 

What  is  needed  is  a  strengthening  and 
broadening  of  college  education  and  voca- 
tional education  so  that  the  skills  of  our 
work  force  will  always  match  the  jobs  avail- 
able in  our  economy.  Counseling  and  job 
replacement  services  must  be  expanded  so 
that  the  right  man  will  be  able  to  find  the 
right  job.  Job  development  activities  must 
be  increased  in  order  to  create  new  service 
employment  opportunities  in  fields  where 
they  have  not  existed  in  the  past  because 
of  an  inadequately  trained  work  force.  The 
people  of  our  country  want  Improved  home 
and  equipment  maintenance,  they  want 
greater  recreational  opportunities  for  their 
children  and  stricter  supervision  in  play- 
grounds. There  is  no  reason  why  these  serv- 
ices cannot  be  provided  as  automation  stead- 
ily frees  more  men  from  work  on  the  farm 
and  In  the  factory. 


What  is  needed  in  addition  Is  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage. 
It  Is  written  in  the  Bible;  "'Man  shall  not 
livo  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  work  that 
proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

These  words  have  great  meaning  to  a  so- 
ciety such  as  ours.  We  are  a  rich  nation  and 
our  people  on  the  average  work  but  5  days  a 
v.-eek.  We  have  time  to  reflect  on  ovir  begin- 
nings and  on  our  destiny.  We  have  time  to 
read,  to  play,  to  watch  television,  to  listen  to 
music.  Yet  With  ell  the  free  time  we  have  to 
relax  and  understand  ourselves,  we  are  a 
country  v.-ith  10  percent  of  the  people  suf- 
fering from  mentrl  dise::Ee  requiri-g  treat- 
ment ai.d  counties.^  more  from  jr.r.gled  nerves 
requirliig  tranquilizatlon.  In  a  sense,  mere 
life  itself  within  the  community  o:  men  h?.s 
become  one  of  our  greatest  challenges.  In  fu- 
ture years  of  automated  free  time,  otir 
churches,  colleges,  and  cultural  centers  will 
have  a  heavy  burden  to  lift  from  m.any  men 
the  yoke  of  uninspired  existence  and  re- 
store'to  them  the  jcy  of  living. 

No  nation  offers  Its  citizens  more  of  an  op- 
portunity to  advance  on  economic,  political, 
social,  and  cultural  levels  than  does  ours. 
Every  American  within  and  without  this 
Chamber  has  a  duty  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove our  institutions  and  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  body  and  mind  that  gave  birth  to 
them. 

Cue  hundred  years  ago  Walt  Whitman 
wTote :  "The  United  States  themselves  are  es- 
sentviUy  the  greatest  poem.  Here  at  last  is 
something  in  the  doings  of  man  that  cor- 
responds to  the  broadest  doings  of  the  day 
and  night." 

Let  us  look  forward  to  tomorrow  with  hope, 
clarity  of  ptupose  and  new  dedication.  The 
years  ahead  are  fraught  with  danger.  We  not 
only  have  the  menace  of  Commvmist  arms 
and  subversion  but  domestic  unemployment, 
poverty,  dise.ise,  and  inequality  of  opportu- 
nity. But  I.  like  you.  believe  that  the  United 
States  themselves  are  essentially  the  greatest 
poem.  I  believe  we  can  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles in  our  path.  I  believe  otxr  Government 
is  consecrated  to  serve  the  will  of  the  people. 
We  must  act  with  courage — not  sit  transfixed 
by  fear.  We  must  regard  the  past  without 
regret;  we  must  contemplate  the  future  with- 
otit  alarm.  America  is  on  the  move,  and  all 
of  us  as  citizens,  as  Democrats,  are  obliged 
to  serve  her  well. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

THrRSDAY,  M.\Y  6,  1965 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Klapeiman.  Rabbi,  Con- 
gregation Beth  Sholom,  Lawrence,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  fountainhead  of  law 
and  source  of  government,  we  pray  Thee 
Thy  blessing  upon  this  hallowed  Chamber 
and  upon  the  dedicated  servants  of  our 
Nation  assembled  here. 

May  these  leaders  of  our  people  con- 
tinue united  in  purpose  and  inspired  by 
the  ideal  of  America  as  the  beacon  light 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  justice — the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

We  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  make  our  Na- 
tion an  instrument  of  compassion  and  a 
force  for  righteousness  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Move  our  hearts  and  direct  our  minds 
to  the  fulfillment  of  Thy  glorious  purpose 
so  that  the  sound  of  battle  and  the  terror 
of  v.ar  may  never  resound  in  our  land. 
Bless  us  that  our  country  may  pioneer  the 
way  in  the  pm-suit  of  peace  and  the  ful- 


fillment of  the  vision  of  the  prophet: 
Men  shall  do  no  evil  and  work  no  de- 
struction on  all  God's  holy  mountain  for 
the  earth  shall  he  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord,  as  the  icaters  cover  the 
sea. 

May  this  be  Thy  will.    Amen. 


parliamentary  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  from  May  25  to  May  31, 
1965. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  60.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  49  Stat.  425. 
had  appointed  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  MoxTOY.^, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK.  and  Mr.  Fannin  to  be 
members  of  the  Fourth  American  Inter- 


COMMrrTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comm-ttee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports  on  H.R.  7303 
and  H.R.  6755. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROCUREMENT  OF  COAST  GUARD 
CUTTERS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  vH.R.  7855>  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  procure- 
ment of  small  patrol  cutters  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title^of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  think  we  should 
have  the  understanding  that  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  an  explanation  of  this  bill  be- 
fore it  is  approved  by  the  House  as  I 
assume  it  will  be. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  endeavor 
to  answer  the  gentleman's  o.uestion. 
These  17  small  boats  were  taken  from 
the  Coast  Guard  and  transferred  to  the 
Navy  by  direction  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. For  their  peacetime  employ- 
ment these  boats  were  designed  for  and 
assigned  to  active,  U.S.  coastal  areas. 
These  boats  were  on  patrol  duty.  They 
were  for  search  and  rescue.  They  are  to 
watch  and  to  protect  our  coasts  and  en- 
force our  maritime  laws  on  our  waters. 
Their  replacement  is  absolutely  necessai-y 
because  there  are  no  boats  of  this  type 
in  reserve  either  in  the  Navy  or  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Bonner] 
what  the  cost  of  replacement  will  be? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  believe  the  replace- 
ment cost  is  SS  million-plus.  $6,230,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  will  this  replace- 
ment be  built  on  a  competitive  bid  basis? 
Mr.  BONNER.  Without  a  doubt  it  will 
be,  for  the  reason  that  these  boats  are 
generally  built  at  the  Coast  Guard  yard 
in  Baltimore.  In  that  yard  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  so  the  committee  was  informed, 
is  all  the  work  it  can  do.  So  the  Coast 
Guard  this  morning  advised  the  commit- 
tee that  these  boats  would  be  built  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  that  I  learned 
to  my  dismay  yesterday  during  the 
course  of  the  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  a  number  of  boats  have 
been  built.  I  believe  in  Norwegian  yards, 
for  the  US.  Navy. 

May  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  these 
bq^ts  will  be  built  in  American  yards, 
either  private  or  Na\T  yards? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  my  assurance.  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  says,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  construction  of  vessels  those 
vessels  should  be  constructed  in  Ameri- 
can yards. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, relative  to  the  construction  of  these 
boats,  how  long  is  it  going  to  take? 

Mr.  BONNER.  It  would  be  14  to  18 
months. 

Mr.  HOSMEHl.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  a  boating  season  coming 
up  in  the  ports  from  which  the  17  cutters 
have  been  withdrawn,  the  so-called 
amateur  yachting  season.  Many  of 
these  amateurs  have  been  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Coast  Guard  because 
they  have  not  learned  enough  to  get  back 
without  killing  themselves. 

What  kind  of  arrangements  are  con- 
templated for  taking  on  this  responsi- 
bility for  them,  by  the  Coast  Guard  or 


someone     else,     notwithstanding     the 
absence  of  these  17  cutters? 

Mr.  BONNER.  That  was  discussed  in 
the  committee  this  morning  and  the 
Chair  instructed  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee to  direct  a  letter  to  the  Coast 
Guard  bringing  their  attention  to  just 
what  you  are  discussing  here  now  and  to 
use  every  possible  source  in  an  effort  to 
find  adequate  boats  temporarily  to  serve 
the  present  fishing  and  boating  season 
that  is  about  to  take  place. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  understand  it. 
not  only  the  cutters  arc  going  but  the 
Coast  Guard  crews  are  going  to  the  Far 
East. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  That  will  leave  a  hole 
in  trained  personnel.  I  suppose,  but  a 
communication  has  been  directed  to  the 
Coast  Guard  to  cover  that  part  of  the 
question? 

Mr.  BONNER.  That  was  disciissed 
also. 

Representatives  of  the  Coast  Guard  ad- 
vised us  that  they  could  arrange  their 
personnel  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  men  who  would  naturally  have 
to  go  with  these  small  boats. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  understood  the 
chairman  to  say  that  the  Coast  Guard 
was  getting  a  letter  from  his  committee 
about  the  boats.  What  about  the  per- 
sonnel? Did  they  say  anything  about 
the  boats  themselves  which  they  would 
use  as  substitutes  for  those  which  have 
been  withdrawn?  Did  the  Coast  Guard 
representatives  give  any  indication  of 
what  they  would  do  during  this  season 
and  next  relative  to  the  substitution  of 
some  kind  of  craft  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  BONNER.  As  I  said,  we  are 
directing  a  letter  to  them  to  use  every 
possible  source  to  find  replacements  for 
these  vessels,  temporarily. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserves  and  Auxiliary  be  called  into 
this  operation? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  It  is  possible  that  those  who 
can  be  used  probably  will  be  called  into 
service  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.    If  I  might  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  we  did 
discuss  this  in  committee  this  morning. 
This  has  all  come  about  very  rapidly.    It 
has  only  been  a  matter  of  days  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  known  these  ships  were 
to  go  to  Vietnam.    We  discussed  this 
morning  with  Assistant  Secretary  Reed 
and  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  committee.    A  letter  will  be  directed, 
as  the  chairman  has  said.    We  have  al- 
ready suggested  to  them  that  they  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  using  ships  that 
might  be  in  reserve,  or  in  mothballs,  be- 
longing to  the  Navy,  that  they  could  bor- 
row to  cover  this  period  between  when 
the  ships  depart  from  the  United  States 
and   the   new   construction  is  finished. 
We  cannot  answer  definitely  as  to  what 
will  be  done  in  reference  to  the  question 
of   the   Coast   Guard  Reserve   and   the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  and  taking  over 
private    vessels   to   continue    the    vital 


safety  at  sea  program  which  concerns 
the  gentleman  from  California,  as  it  does 
all  of  us  who  are  from  areas  from  which 
these  17  vessels  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  is  an  amazing  thing 
to  me  to  look  over  the  cost  of  defense  and 
to  find  the  magnum  of  cost  and  the 
modicum  of  effectiveness  that  exists 
when  we  get  into  a  situation  that  can 
or  at  least  should  be  anticipated  to  some 
extent  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. In  view  of  the  billions  we  are 
spending  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  that 
they  have  no  vessels  of  this  description. 
We  have  been  in  this  conflict  in  south- 
cast  Asia  for  a  long  time,  dealing  with 
the  situation  of  long  coastlines  and  the 
use  of  junks  and  sampans  for  supply  ves- 
sels by  the  Communists.  The  Navy 
should  have  moved  long  ago  to  meet  this 
situation  rather  than  now  raid  the  Coast 
Guard  of  vessels  that  are  badly  needed  to 
patrol  our  shores.  I  am  surprised  at 
this  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Navy 
Department. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  comes  as  a  big 
surprise  to  me,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations that  handles  the  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  May  I  ask  the 
chau-man  ^ow  this  fits  in  with  the  roles 
and  missiohs  study  made  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  have  a  long  range  ship- 
building program.  We  passed  an  au- 
thorization bill  and  an  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  here  a  few  weeks 
ago  which  is  pending  over  in  the  Senate 
at  the  present  time  for  the  construction 
of  new  cutters.  How  do  these  additional 
17  new  cutters  the  gentleman  mentioned 
here  today  fit  into  the  roles  and  missions 
study  made  by  the  Coast  Guard? 

Mr.  BONNER.  As  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  we  have  in  two  authorization  bills 
endeavored  to  increase  the  number  of 
vessels  for  assigned  duties  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  they  have  not  been  appro- 
priated for. 

Mr.  CONTE.  A  good  percentage  has. 
Mr.  BONNER.  I  was  going  to  ^et  to 
that.  The  Coast  Guard  has  no  vessels 
in  reserve.  What  they  have  have  been 
retired  because  they  are  worn  out.  These 
17  are  the  cream  of  this  type  6f  vessel. 
They  simply  have  to  be  replaced.  They 
are  shallow  draft  craft  to  enable  them  to 
operate  in  the  shallower  near  shore 
waters  where  the  greatest  concentration 
of  small  boat,  recreational  boating  activ- 
ity is. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  telling 
us  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  these  17 
cutters  back  from  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  have  a  roles  ana 
missions  study  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
They  have  a  long-range  program  on  cut- 
ters they  will  need.  Now  they  are  asking 
for  a  crash  program.  What  will  happen 
when  the  17  cutters  come  back  from 
South  Vietnam,  if  they  do  come  back? 

Mr.  BONNER.     That  Is  the  point— 
whether  they  will  all  return.   And  if  they 
do  return. 
Mr.  CONTE.   That  is  the  point. 
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Mr.  BONNER.  If  they  do  return,  there 
is  a  need  for  these  17  to  replace  vessels 
today  of  this  type  that  are  really  overage. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  other  words,  what 
you  are  telling  me  is  this.  If  the  17  do 
return,  the  Coast  Guard  does  not  intend 
to  cut  down  on  this  program  but  it  will 
continue  on  with  the  old  roles  and  mis- 
sions program  with  the  17  additional 
cutters. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Let  me  say  that  v.e 
will  explore  that  at  the  time.  Certainly, 
we  would  not  try  to  offer  the  Coast  Guard 
sometliing  that  the  Coast  Guard  does  not 

need. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  also  express  the  same 
concern  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia expressed  in  debating  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  additional  cutters  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  case  was  made  that  these 
were  needed  right  now  to  protect  ships 
and  pleasure  vessels  and  people  who  go 
down  in  the  sea  and  airplanes — to  help 
them  and  for  search  and  rescue  purposes. 
Now  you  are  taking  out  17  cutters  with  no 
provision  to  replace  them.  Who  is  go- 
ing to  take  care  of  the  search  and  rescue 
work  when  those  cutters  are  taken  off 
for  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BONNER.  As  I  have  said  in  the 
short  time  that  we  have  been  discussing 
this  thing  he«,  there  is  a  letter  being 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  directed  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.  That 
will  be  signed  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MailliardI  and  myself. 
It  will  request  the  Coast  Guard  to  explore 
with  the  Army — and  the  Army  has  more 
small  vessels  than  the  Navy  and  there 
may  be  other  Coast  Guard  boats  that 
are  capable  of  this  work  that  can  be 
called  in  temporarily. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  in  a  sense,  you  can 
cut  that  argument  right  down  very 
quickly,  to  say  that  the  need  for  the 
Coast  Guard  boats  in  South  Vietnam  is 
because  these  boats  can  get  into  shallow 
water  and  at  the  same  time  you  are  say- 
ing you  are  going  to  meet  with  the  Navy 
to  tr>'  to  get  the  Navy  to  give  boats  to 
the  Coast  Guard  to  replace  cutters  that 
are  going  to  South  Vietnam.  This  does 
not  make  sense.  Why  cannot  the  Navy 
send  some  boats  over  there?  We  just 
passed  a  $700  million  appropriation  bill 
here  yesterday  which  could  well  provide 
the  money  to  build  hundreds  of  these 
boats  for  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting  here  that  we  have  a  problem  for 
the  first  time  and  a  situation  where  the 
Coast  Guard  is  in  sort  of  a  twilight  zone. 
It  has  a  peacetime  mission  and  it  has 
a  wartime  mission.  Always  before  this 
when  it  has  been  called  upon  to  perform 
these  militai-y  functions,  they  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  put  over  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  have  served  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Navy.  Now  we  are  in 
the  vei-y  odd  position  where  the  Coast 
Guard  is  being  asked  to  perform  both  a 


peacetime  role  and  in  part  this  wartime 
role  without  any  expansion  of  its  facil- 
ities. Therefore,  we  feel  since  this  is  a 
matter  of  an  emergency,  we  should  re- 
place these  vessels  so  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  fully  perform'  its  peacetime 
role.  We  are  going  to  have  a  hiatus  of 
perhaps  14  to  15  months.  Tiie  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  I  are  going  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  see  that  some  emer- 
gency measures  are  taken  to  give  full 
protection  to  life  at  sea  which  the  Coast 
Guard  has  as  an  operational  mission  in 
peacetime. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  can  understand  that 
position  and  having  served  on  this  com- 
mittee for  7  years,  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  function  of  the  Coast  Guard.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  inconsistent  that  we 
appropriate  about  S50  billion  a  year  for 
the  defense  of  this  Nation  and  we  do  not 
have  the  proper  kind  of  boats  out  there 
in  southeast  Asia  to  do  this  type  of  pa- 
trolling. This  seems  to  be  inconsistent 
to  me. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  know  is 
this.  You  mentioned  that  these  boats 
were  to  be  built  in  Baltimore  by  the 
Coast  Guard? 

Mr.  BONNER.  No.  I  was  asked  the 
question  as  to  whether  these  boats  would 
be  built  under  contract. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Where  are  they  going 
to  be  built? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  replied  that  this  type 
of  vessel  is  usually  built  in  a  Coast  Guard 
yard  at  Baltimore,  but  that  that  yard  is 
now  filled  with  work  and  in  the  hearings 
this  morning  we  were  advised  that  these 
boats  would  be  built  under  contract  with 
competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  CONTE.     Would  they  be  built  in 
private  yards  or  in  Navy  yards? 
Mr.  BONNER.     In  private  yards. 
Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  those  ships  be 
built  in  private  yards  in  the  United 
States,  or  will  some  of  them  be  built 
overseas?  I  have  heard  a  rumor  about 
that. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  can 
rest  assured  I  do  not  take  any  part  in 
foreign  building.  They  will  be  built  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  heard  a  rumor 
that  some  will  be  built  in  England.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BONNER.  These  will  not  be  built 
in  foreign  yards. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  these  vessels  are  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Navy  for  Vietnam  service  but  they 
are  going  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, with  Coast  Guard  crews.  What 
will  be  done  to  give  those  Coast  Guard 
crews  the  same  benefits  which  people  in 
the  ai-med  services  serving  in  that  area 
get,  such  as  the  elimination  of  the  in- 
come tax  and  so  on  down  the  line? 

Mr.  BONNER.  They  will  have  the 
same  benefits.  They  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  and  will  receive 
the  same  benefits. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAI:L  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  95] 


Blatnlk 

Griffin 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Gubser 

Rodino 

Broyhill,  N.C 

Halleck 

Rogers.  Colo. 

CahlU 

Hays 

Scheuer 

Chelf 

Hutchinson 

Senner 

Conyers 

Irwin 

Shriver 

Corman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Sickles 

Curtis 

Long,  L,a. 

Smith,  Va. 

Da'-.iels 

Machen 

Talcott 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mathias 

Thomson,  Wis 

Flynt 

Morrison 

Toll 

Fogarty 

OHara.  Mich. 

Williams 

Ford. 

Powell 

Young 

William  D. 

Ra.ndall 

Giaimo 

Resnick 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou^onsent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  today  and  engaged  in 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 

THE      NATIONAL      AERONAUTICS 

AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  the 

resolution  (H.  Res.  366)  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  366 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7717)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  administrative  operations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
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shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  or 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-m.nute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consigleratlon  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  tiiereto  to  final 
passage  withoiu  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Ca  iirornia  I  Mr.  SiskI  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  ;  and.  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself   such    time   as  I  may   consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  366 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  7717. 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  3  houis  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  7717  would  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  the  sura  of 
$5,183,844,850.  as  follows:  $4,537,121,000 
for  research  and  development;  S80.675.- 
000  for  constnicLion  of  facilities;  and 
$536,048,850  for  administrative  opera- 
tions. 

Appropriations  for  research  and  de- 
velopment would  be  authorized  for  use 
for  items  of  a  capital  nature  required 
for  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  contracts;  and  grants  to 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
primary  purpose  is  the  conduct  of  scien- 
tific research,  for  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  additional  research  facilities. 

No  funds  may  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  facility  the  estimated  cost 
of  which,  including  collateral  equipment, 
exceeds  $250.0QD  unless  the  Administra- 
tor notifies  specified  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  the  nature,  location,  and  es- 
timated cost  of  such  facility. 

The  bill  would  provide  that,  when  so 
specified  in  an  appropriation  act,  any 
amount  appropriated  for  research  and 
development  or  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities may  remain  available  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation,  and  contracts  may 
be  entered  into  under  the  administrative 
operations  appropriation  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  for 
other  services,  to  be  provided  during  the 
fiscal  year  following  that  for  which  the 
appropriation  is  made. 

The  use  of  not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  ad- 
ministrative operations  appropriation 
would  be  authorized  for  scientific  con- 
sultations or  extraordinary  expenses,  in- 
cluding representation  and  oflBcial  enter- 
tainment expenses. 

It  would  provide  that  no  funds  appro-*r 
priated  for  administrative  operations  for 
maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and 
minor  construction  may  be  used  to  con- 
struct any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost 
of  which,  including  collateral  equipment, 
exceeds  $100,000. 

Further  provision  is  made  that,  when 
so  specified  in  an  appropriation  act,  axiy 


appropriation  authorized  under  this  act 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  may  initially  be  used, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1966,  to  finance 
work  or  activities  for  which  funds  have 
been  provided  in  any  other  appropriation 
available  to  the  Administration  and  ap- 
propriate adjustments  between  such  ap- 
propriations shall  subsequently  be  made 
in  accordance  with  general  accepted  ac- 
coi'ntins  principles. 

Section  2  would  authorize  a  5-percent 
upward  variation  of  any  of  the  sums 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties line  items  when,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator,  this  is  needed  to  meet 
unusual  cost  variations.  However,  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under 
these  line  items  may  not  exceed  $53,- 
459.300. 

Section  3  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  research  and  develop- 
ment may  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  iippropiiation  and. 
when  so  transferred,  together  with  $10 
million  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
construction  of  facil|||»es,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  facilities  and 
land  acquisition  at  any  location  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  because  of  changes  in 
the  space  program  or  new  scientific  or 
engineering  developments,  and  that 
deferral  of  such  action  until  the  next 
authorization  act  is  enacted  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion. However,  no  such  funds  may  be 
obligated  imtil  30  diys  after  the  Admin- 
istrator has  transmitted  a  report  to  Con- 
gress re^ard'ng  ccst,  necessity,  et  cetera. 
No  amount  appropriated  under  this  act 
may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted  by 
the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  or  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences; 

No  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  subsec- 
tions 1(a)  and  1(c) ; 

No  amount  appropriated  pm'suant  to 
this  act  may  be  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to  or  re- 
quested of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
committee,  unless  a  period  of  30  days 
has  passed  after  the  receipt  of  notice  by 
the  Administrator  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  pro- 
posed and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  thereof,  or  either 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  efifect  that 
the  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  consideration  be 
given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  and  research  and 
development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents,  I  believe, 
the  fourth  largest  authorization  bill 
which  will  be  before  the  Congress  this 
year.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,183,844,850.  This  represents 
a  substantial  percentage  of  this  year's 
budget. 


Questions  have  been  raised  by  many 
people,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us.  as 
Representatives  of  our  particular  dis- 
tricts, have  received  mail  from  time  to 
time  indicating  the  concern  of  many 
people  about  the  advisability  of  spend- 
ing the  vast  sums  searching  the  un- 
known, losking  into  an  area  of  space, 
or  questioning  our  judgment  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  this  type  of  fund  for  a 
proposed  trip  to  the  moon. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  a  select 
committee  early  in  1958  when,  under  the 
urjTcncy  of  Russia's  launching  of  the 
sputnik,  the  Icaderslilp  of  Congress  at 
that  time  felt  It  necessaiT  to  move  and 
to  expedite  our  action  In  that  field.  Un- 
der the  dlstlnrrulshed  chairmanship  of 
the  nov/  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  dis- 
tinr:uished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  McCcrm.\ck1.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilegi?  to  sen'e  on  a  13-man  committee 
which  numbered  among  its  members  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Martini,  the  fonner  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  the  present  minoriiv 
leader  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Gerald  R.  FortiI  and  oth- 
er distinguished  Members,  who  wrote 
the  Space  Act. 

As  a  part  of  that  experience  I  have 
been  veiy  much  impressed  with  the  great 
progress  which  has  since  been  made  in 
overcoming  what  at  that  time  was  an 
acknowledged  lead  by  Russia.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  Russians  demon- 
strated at  that  time  and  have  demon- 
strated on  a  number  of  occasions  since 
that  they  had  substantial  advantage  over 
us  on  the  program  as  to  the  size  of  boost- 
ers. The  facts  were  that  before  that  time 
we  had  not  felt  a  need  for  and  had  not 
set  up  as  an  objective  the  construction 
of  those  vei-y  large  boosters  which  were 
so  nece&saiT- 

After  it  became  clear  to  the  leadership 
of  our  country  that  we  had  to  project 
ourselves  into  the  space  age  and  meet 
the  challenges  of  any  counti-y  of  the 
world  in  this  area,  we  started  on  what 
amounted  to  a  "crash  program"  in  cer- 
tain areas.  That  initial  effort  has.  of 
course,  long  since  given  way  to  a  planned, 
programed  approach. 

Today  lywish  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  the  d'.stinguished  gentleman  from 
California  Mr.  George  Miller,  the  pres- 
ent chairman,  for  the  great  job  he  and 
tne  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  have  done  in 
planning  verj*  carefully  our  program  in 
this  space  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  place  for  cveiy  dollar 
which  Is  available  by  way  of  revenue  to 
our  Government,  both  in  the  fields  of  do- 
mestic and  social  legislation  as  v.'cll  as 
the  challenges  which  face  us  on  every 
front  in  the  world,  it  is  essential  that  v.e 
continue  to  put  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  into  this  program. 

There  Is  no  question  today  but  what 
our  scientists  have  proven  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt  that  the  time  will  come, 
and  It  win  be  very  shortly,  when  the  na- 
tion which  dominates,  or  which  Is  ever 
pennitted  to  usurp,  outer  space,  can 
serve  an  ultimatum  on  any  country  in  the 
v/orld  and  then  you  either  comply  with 
that   ultimatum   or   your   country  will 
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cease  to  exist.  Therefore,  faced  with 
that  type  of  a  situation,  America  must  be 
out  there  making  certain  that  we  never 
permit  a  possible  enemy  country  to  be  In 
a  position  where  it  can  sei-ve  that  type 
of  an  ultimatum  on  us. 

In  addiUon  to  that,  there  are  tremen- 
dous advantages  to  be  gained  which  have 
already  been  proven  when  within  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  observed  worldwide 
television  and  when  today  we  have  ad- 
vances In  progress  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications satellites,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  demonstrated  the  tremendous 
savings  which  can  accrue  to  us  and  to 
all  of  the  people  of  the  world  through 
advanced  weather  forecasting.  There 
are  untold  things  In  the  future  which 
can  accrue  to  our  benefit  in  the  way  of 
bringing  about  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  economic  benefits  which 
we  can  receive  and  which  yet  remain  un- 
known. We  must  go  about  the  business 
of  seeking  out  all  of  the  knowledge  we 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  amount  of  money  set 
forth  In  this  bill  Is  none  too  much.  It 
might  even  be  possible  that  there  are 
some  programs  we  could  be  proceeding 
faster  on.  However,  I  do  wish  to  say  that 
I  think  based  on  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Miller,  of  California,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  committee  before  our 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  feel  they  have 
carefully  outlined  the  programed  spend- 
ing which  will  meet  our  needs  and  put  us 
first  In  the  space  race  and  will  make  cer- 
tain that  no  nation  or  no  enemy  nation 
can  ever  usurp  outer  space  to  our  detri- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  366  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  has  explained  this 
rule,  I  shall  not  devote  any  time  to  it  but 
instead  shall  discuss  very  quickly,  In  a 
few  words,  the  legislation  that  comes  be- 
fore us  under  the  rule;  that  is,  H.R.  7717. 
This  is  the  annual  bill  which  comes  from 
the  Committee   on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics to  authorize  certain  expenditures 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year  1966.    The 
bill  carries  an  authorization  of  $5,183,- 
844,850,  of  which  $4,537,121,000  will  ac- 
tually be  spent  for  research  and  develop- 
ment.   The  balance  of  the  money,  about 
a  half  a  billion  dollars,  will  be  used  in  the 
actual  operation  cf  some  of  these  space 
programs  which  are  already  underway. 
I  want  to  be  very  frank,  very  sincere, 
and  very  honest  with   the  House  and 
admit  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
this    legislation    and    know    very    little 
about  NASA  and  what  It  is  doing.    I  do 
not  think   anybody   else   In  the   House 
knows  too  much  about  It  either.     We 
have  some  Members  here  who  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  committee. 
I  am  going  to  call  on  one  of  them  from 
the  minority  side  In  a  few  moments  and 
yield  to  him  in  order  to  have  him  explain 
some  of  the  detail  of  it. 

I  had  the  honor  and  the  responsibility 
of  serving  on  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  that  was  appointed  during  the 
last  Congress  to  make  a  study  and  a 


check  on  the  expenditures  and  the  pro- 
grams for  research  and  development — 
mostly  research — in  the  United  States. 
We  found  that  we  were  spending  about 
$16  billion  on  research.  This  period  has 
become  one  In  which  almost  any  scientist 
that  has  any  sort  of  an  idea  can  find 
Federal  money  with  which  to  try  out  his 
plan  or  his  idea,  to  see  whether  it  will 
work  or  not.  Very  frankly,  too  many  of 
them  do  not  work;  some  of  them  may 
work,  and  perhaps  from  those  that  do 
work  we  may  obtain  the  benefits  that  we 
seek. 

I  do  know  from  my  ov.^n  experience, 
having  listened  to  some  80  or  90  of  the 
top  scientists  of  America  who  testified 
before    our   select   committee   that   too 
often  you  cannot  get  two  scientists  to 
agree  on  any  one  subject.    They  will  say 
to  you,  "Scientist  So-and-So  Is  a  great 
scientist;  he  is  a  remarkable  man;  he  is 
a  very  learned  Individual,  but  he  is  wrong 
about  this,"  or  "He  is  wrong  about  that." 
So  the  lay  mind  being  just  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  such  as  mine,  often  finds  It 
difficult  to  know  who  Is  right  or  who  is 
wrong.     As  a  result  we  have  legislation 
like  this  that  even  the  committee  itself 
I  think  will  admit  we  have  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  that  v.hich  is  submitted  on  faith. 
Perhaps  we  are  gambling,  perhaps  we 
are  wasting,  to  be  honest  about  It,  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  yet  the  hope  Is 
that  out  of  the  waste  and  out  of  all  of  It 
there  will  come  some  benefits  for  us  na- 
tionally both  In  a  military  way  and  in 
other  ways,  and  also  to  our  economy  and 
to  the  individual  citizen  of  the  country. 
I  do  want  to  mention.  If  I  may,  be- 
cause I  refened  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  that  one  of  the  things  we  do  In  the 
Rules  Committee  quite  often  Is  to  look 
over  the  legislation  that  is  brought  to 
us  to  see  If  there  are' any  typographical 
errors.     I  notice  on  page  3  there  Is  one 
Item  out  of  the  $4,537,121,000  to  be  spent 
on  research  and  development,  $865,000 
going  to  Ohio.    Now,  that  must  be  a 
typographical  error,  because  Ohio  never 
gets  anything  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury.    All  we  do  is  pay  taxes  for  other 
States    to    use    in    their    projects.     Of 
course,  as  most  of  you  know  who  are 
here,  most  of  the  NASA  operations  are 
actually,  with  some  minor  differences — 
of  course,  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  these 
little  research  grants — are  confined  to  a 
relatively  few  States;  very  beneficially,  I 
might  say,  to  their  economy. 

I  might  also  add,  and  I  am  stating  it 
publicly  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
that  the  Middle  West  feels  It  has  been  Ig- 
nored and  left  out  to  a  great  extent  in 
this  work.  However,  we  are  apprecia- 
tive even  for  a  crumb  frcm  the  rich 
man's  table,  that  we  are  getting  $867,000 
for  an  operation  under  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  Cleveland  and  San- 
dusky area  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

In  my  opinion  most  of  us  do  not  know 
very  much  about  what  is  in  this  bill.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  take  it  on  faith,  so 
there  Is  no  particular  opposition  to  tak- 
ing up  the  measure.  It  Is  like  the  mlU- 
tary  procurement  bill  we  had  on  yester- 
day. We  cannot  pass  judgment  on  the 
many  items  contained  in  It.  In  fact,  this 
is  not  detailed.     I  think  there  are  some 


members  of  the  committee  who  can  ex- 
plain the  details  and  perhaps  answer 
any  questions  that  some  of  the  Members 
may  have. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  to  the  fact  that  the  $860,000 
he  mentions  is  purely  for  new  construc- 
tion money. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
that.  That  was  explained  very  thor- 
oughly and  very  ably  both  by  the  gent'e- 
man  from  California  I  Mr.  Miller]  and 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that  one  of 
our  fine  research  centers,  the  Lewis  Re- 
search Center,  is  located  in  Ohio:  m  ad- 
dition to  that  reactor  work  Is  going  on 
In  Plumbrooke,  Ohio.  The  State  of 
Georgia  would  be  most  happy  to  swap 
places  with  Ohio 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  sure  that 
the  State  of  Georgia,  knowing  something 
about  military  appropriations,  does  not 
have  room  for  any  NASA  projects. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  WeH,  I  just 
thought  if  the  State  of  Ohio  w^as  not 
happy  v.-ith  what  it  has,  we  would  have 
a  home  for  it  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  You  npturally 
would  be  very  happy,  becaus°  you  are 
veiT,  very  fortunate  when  It  comes  to  the 
allocation  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  frcm  Ohio  to  know  that  the 
committee  did  share  his  concern  on  this 
matter  of  geographical  distribution  of 
research  and  development  funds.  As  a 
result  of  that  concern  we  have  included 
in  the  bill  Itself  section  5  which  states: 

It  is  the  sense  cf  Congress  that  It  Is  in 
the  national  Interest  that  consideration  be 
given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Federal 
research  funds  whenever  feasible  and  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration should  explore  ways  and  means  of 
distributing  Its  research  and  development 
funds  on  a  geographical  basis  whenever  feasi- 
ble and  use  such  other  measures  as  may 
be  practicable  toward  this  end. 

I  shaU  have  more  to  say  on  this  ques- 
tion later. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  contri- 
bution, but  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  &m  old  enough  that  my 
school  days  were  back  In  the  time  when 
we  had  old-fashioned  education  instead 
of  modern  education  and  tau^^ht  arith- 
metic in  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. I  simply  took  enough  arithmetic 
so  that  I  am  still  able  to  add  up  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent  under 
this  program  in  certain  States  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  other  certain  States  of  the  Union. 

The  gentleman  can  gloss  It  over  all  he 
wants  to,  but  there  are  some  rather 
favored  areas  In  this  country,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  all  right,  and  there  can  be 
pretty  good  reasons  for  it.    But  I  would 
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like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  an  area  in  the  Middle  West 
which  furnishes  a  lot  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple to  the  services  of  this  countiT  and 
which  furnishes  a  lot  of  taxes  with  which 
to  support  this  program.  Therefore,  I 
hope  we  will  not  be  ignored  too  much. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  coming  from  the 
Midwest  I  am  certainly  sympathetic  with 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
The  gentleman  may  recall  that  I  made  a 
series  of  short  speeches  on  the  subject 


and  have  compiled  a  table  which  certain- 
ly confirm  what  the  gentleman  is  telling 
this  House  today  and  which  I  will  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  following  table  lists  tHe  ranking  of 
each  State  In  the  geographical  distribution 
of  Federal  research  and  development  funds 
in  eight  different  categories  Of  comparison. 

The  column  at  the  extreme  right  lists  the 
rank  of  each  State  on  a  population  basis 
using  1960  census  figures. 

The  figures  at  the  bottom  of  each  column 
designate  the  lowest  rank  in  each  of  the 
eight  categories  of  comparison. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  fine  and 
I  appreciate  it.  I  certainly  shall  be  hap- 
py to  advise  the  people  of  the  States  of 
Ohio.  Indiana,  and  other  Midwestern 
States  that  they  can  depend  upon  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoushI 
to  get  their  fair  share  of  the  money  spent 
under  programs  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton  ] . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoushI. 
They  do  make  a  good  point.  We  need 
better  geographical  distribution  of  NASA 
funds  so  that  every  part  of  the  country 
has  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
NASA  programs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  manned  space  flight,  space  sci- 
ences, and  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology programs.  The  gentleman  has  a 
good  point. 


Every  person  here  pays  taxes.  We 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
should  make  sure  that  not  too  much 
scientific^nd  research  talent  is  concen- 
trated in  a  very  few  places,  and  thereby 
draining  talent  from  smaller  areas  that 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  nor  the 
funds  to  build  research  institutions. 

In  the  beginning  NASA  was  right. 
They  did  use  the  installations,  the  insti- 
tutions, and  the  talent  that  was  avail- 
able because  it  had  to  move  quickly  in 
the  race  with  Russia  in  space. 

We  have  moved  quickly.  But  we  are 
not  in  a  crash  program.  We  are  now 
conducting  a  reasonable  program.  As 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  said, 
it  is  a  well-planned  program  this  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959  only  $48,354,000  was  au- 
thorized for  space.  In  fiscal  year  1960 
it  went  up  10  times  to  $485,550,000.  It 
doubled  again  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  $915 
million. 


In  fiscal  year  1962  it  went  to  $1,361,- 
900,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1963  it  went  to  $3,742,- 
162,000,  and  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  $5,238,- 
119.400. 

In  fiscal  year  1965  it  went  to  $5,193,- 
810.500. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  the  committee 
has  recommended  $5,183,844,850.  which 
is  down  from  last  year's  level. 

I  want  the  House  to  know  we  have 
gone  over  these  programs  thoroughly. 
We  have  made  cuts  in  the  committee, 
and  the  cuts  were  worth  while.  They 
are  responsible,  and  they  arc  substantial. 
Tlicy  are  not  small. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  fiscal  year 
1966  NASA  request,  the  committee  re- 
duced the  request  by  1.4  percent,  or 
$76,155,150.  for  a  recommended  total  of 
$5,183  844,850.  The  fiscal  year  1966  re- 
quest of  $5,260  million  was  a  slight 
increase  over  the  $5,193,810,500  author- 
ized last  year. 

The  committee  recommendation  for  re- 
search and  development  was  $4,537,- 
121,000  or  $38,779,000—0.9  pcrcent^less 
than  the  $4,575,900,000  requested  by 
NAS-A  for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  amount 
requested  was  about  $250  million  more 
than  the  $4,327,950,000  authorized  last 
year. 

The  NASA  fiscal  year  1966  request  for 
construction  of  facilities  of  $74,700,000 
was  $173,635,000  less  than  last  year's  au- 
thorization of  $248,335,000.  Neverthe- 
less, the  committee  recommended  an  au- 
thorization of  $60,675,000  for  a  reduction 
of  $14,025,000  or  18.8  percent. 

The  fiscal  year  1966  NASA  request  for 
administrative  operations  of  $609,400,000 
was  reduced  by  3.8  percent  or  $23,351,150. 
The  amount  requested  by  NASA  was 
slightly  lower  than  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion of  $617,525,000. 

Last  year's  -authorization  for  manned 
space  flight  was  $3,499,760,500.  This 
year's  request  from  NASA  was  $3,567,- 
052,000  or  an  increase  of  $67,291,500. 
The  committee  reduced  this  by  1.2  per- 
cent or  $42,825,000.  The  proposed  au- 
thorization amounts  to  a  total  increase 
of  only  $24,466,500  or  about  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1965 
authorization.  It  is  anticipated  that  less 
than  $500  million  in  prior  year  funds  will 
be  unobligated  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1965.  This  amount  is  expected  to  be 
obligated  by  the  end  of  August  of  this 
year. 

The  components  of  the  manned  space 
flight  portion  of  the  flscal  year  1966  au- 
thorization consist  of  Gemini,  Apollo, 
advanced  missions,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  operations. 

The  flscal  year  1966  request  for  the 
Gemini  program  was  $242,100,000,  a  de- 
crease of  $66,300,000  from  last  years'  au- 
thorization. The  committee  made  no 
reduction  in  this  Item  but  I  note  that 
there  will  be  an  overrun  of  about  $55 
million  from  what  was  estimated  last 
year  to  fund  the  Gemini  program.  NASA 
has  justified  this  overrun  on  technical 
grounds. 

NASA  requested  $2,997,385,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1966  for  the  Apollo  program. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $319,885,- 
000  from  last  year's  authorization.  The 
committee  reduced  the  fiscal  year  1966 
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rpQuest  by  $30  million  or  about  1  per-  The  15-fiight  program  of  Saturn  V  is  $215.6  million.  This  includes  such 
«ent  estimated  to  cost  $122  miUion  per  flight,  projects  as  the  Ranger,  Manner  (now 
Tlie  NASA  request  for  advanced  mis-  The  first  flight  will  be  in  1967  with  the  being  phased  out)  Surveyor,  Lunar 
slons  dropped  for  the  $22,100,000  au-  final  two  flights  in  1970.  Orbiter,  Voyager,  and  Pioneer  The 
thorized  in  flscal  year  1965  to  a  fiscal  Recently,  the  Soviets  released  a  photo  committee  reduced  this  part  of  the  re- 
year  1966  request  of  only  $10  million.  No  of  their  Vostok  space  capsule  which  ap-  quest  by  $2.5  milhon,  deferrmg  the 
chancre  was  expected  in  this  item.  peared  in  some  of  our  Nation's  news-  Block  n  series  of  the  Lunar  Orbiter,  and 
For  construction  of  facilities  for  papers.  The  capsule  appears  spherical  requiring  NASA  to  restudy  the  Surveyor 
manned  space   flij^ht,   NASA   requested  in  shape  and  is  reported  to  be  the  same  Lander. 

$27  825  000,  a  substantial  decrease  from  type   as   the   one   which   orbited   Yuri  For  launch  vehicle  development  and 

last  year's  authorization  of  S202,419.000.  Gagarin  on  April  12, 1961.     Previous  un-  procurement,  NASA  requested  a  total  oi 

Notwithstanding  this  substantial  year-  official  reports  in  this  country's  techni-  $258.1  million.    The  committee  reuuced 

to-year    decrease,    the    committee    re-  cal  journals  indicate  that  this  capsule  this  request  by  $8  million.    In  addition 

duced  the  fiscal  year   1966  request  by-  weighs  about  10,400  pounds.    The  latest  the  sustaining  engineering  and  mam- 

10 15  percent  or  $2,825,000.  Soviet     spacecraft,     Voskhod     II,     re-  tenance  request  for  the  Centaur  launch 

The  fiscal  year  1966  request  for  ad-  portedly  weighed  about  11,700  pounds.  vehicle  was  reduced  by  $10  million, 
ministrative  operations  for  manned  space  This  is  far  greater  than  anything  we  Other  subprograms  such  as  bioscience, 
flight  was  $289,742,000,  an  increase  of  have  flown  at  this  time.  The  Mercury  meteorological  satellites,  commimica- 
only  $401,500  from  last  years  authoriza-  spacecraft  W'hich  the  United  States  first  tions  satellites,  applications  technology 
tion.  This  increase  was  almost  minute  launched  into  orbit  on  February  20,  1962,  satelUtes,  and  the  sustaining  university 
in  view  of  the  substantial  pay  increase  weighed  only  about  3,000  pounds.  The  program  were  reviewed  in  detail  and 
implemented  last  year.  However,  the  Gemini  spacecraft  in  which  Astronauts  approved  as  requested  in  amounts  total- 
committee  reduced  the  flscal  year  1966  Gricsom  and  Young  orbited  the  earth  ing  $151.7  million. 

request  by  $10  million  or  3.5  percent.  on  March  23,  1965,  weighed  about  7,000  The  overall  reduction  in  the  Research 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  briefly  pounds.  and    Development    request    for    space 

on  total  estimated  program  costs  for  the  At  first  glance  then,  it  would  appear  sciences    and    applications    was    $32.1 

major  programs  of  manned  space  flight,  that   we   are   losing   this   race   to   the  million.    The  amount  recommended  to 

The  very  successful  Mercury  program  Soviets.     However,  this  is  not  so.  be  authorized  is  $765.4  million. 

Involved  a  total  cost  of  $279,500,000.  The  lunar  excursion  module — LEM —  The  construction  of  facilities  request 

The  Gemini  program  which  is  well  on  in  which  the  flrst  U.S.   astronaut  will  to  support  space  sciences  was  $7.5  million 

its  way  will,  when  completed,  cost  about  land    on   the    moon   will   weigh   30,000  for    six    projects    at    Ames,    Goddard, 

$1,413  million.    Three  of  the  12  scheduled  pounds  when  fully  loaded.  Wallops,    and    Kennedy.     All    projects 

flights   have   already   been   successfully  The   Soviets,   since    1261,   apparently  were  considered  valid  requirements, 

completed  with  the  remaining  9  flights  have   been   launching   the   same   basic  Administrative  operations  in  support 

to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1967.    The  booster,  which  has  been  uprated,   un-  of  space  sciences  and  applications  was 

estimated  cost  per  Gemini  flight  is  $118  doubtedly,     to     handle     the     increased  reduced  $4.6  million,  from  $80.2  million 

million.  weight  of  the  "Voskhod  spacecraft.  to  $75.6  million.    A  very  careful  analy- 

The  lunar  landing  program  actually  ^ext    year,    the    United    States    will  sis  of  housekeeping  costs  at  Goddard. 

involves   the   Gemini    and   Apollo    pro-  launch  the  first  Saturn  I-B  capable  of  Wallops,   and  the  Pacific  launch   area 

grams,  construction  of  facilities,  and  ad-  placing  35.000  pounds  in  earth  orbit,  and  revealed  areas  which  were  not  considered 

ministrative    operations.    Last    year,    I  ^^g  following  year  will  launch  the  first  justified. 

reported  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  saturn  V.     The  Saturn  V  is  capable  of  Tnere    are    three    specific    successful 

1965,  NASA  will  have  obligated   about  placing  about  280,000  pounds  in  earth  areas  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in 

one-half  of  the  $20  billion  estimated  cost  orbit,  and  when  it  reaches  escape  veloc-  the  space  science  and  applicatioris  pro- 

for  the  proposed  lunar  landing.    Through  ity  toward  the  moon,  it  will  be  carrying  grams.     The    Nimbus,    the    Tiros,    the 

fiscal  year  1965.  NASA  will  have  commit-  g^  payload  of  about  90,000  pounds.     This  Mariner,  and  the  Beacon  Explorer: 

ted  or  obligated  a  total  of  $10,521,700,000  jg  far  greater  than  anything  the  Soviets  Nimbus  is  a  three-axis  stabilized  space- 

for  the  lunar  landing  program.    During  Y\ave  demonstrated  thus  far.  craft  designed  to  provide  a  test  bed  for 

fiscal  year  1966,  we  are  recommending  an  pgr  support  of  programs  falling  under  advanced  meteorological  sensing  equip- 

authorization  for  this  program  of  S3,514,-  the  Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applica-  j^ent     One   Nimbus    was    launched   in 

200,0GO.     This  includes  $242,100,000  for  tjons,  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1966  request  August  1964.     It  performed  well  for  1 

Gemini,   $2,967,400,000    for   Apollo,    $25  totaled  $855.2  million.  month.     The   next   flight  is   scheduled 

million  for  construction  of  facilities,  and  Broken  down  as  follows:  R.  &  D.,  $797.5  during  1966     Three  spacecraft  remain 

$279,700,000    for    administrative    opera-  million;   construction  of  faculties,  $7.5  in  the  project. 

tions.    This  will  result  in  an  estimated  million;  administrative  operations,  $80.2  Failure  in  the  solar  array  drive  mech- 

total  commitment  or  obligation  through  million.  anism   terminated    useful   operation   of 

fiscal  year   1S63  for  the  lunar  landmg  This  part  of  the  space  program  basic-  Nimbus  I  after  1   month  in  operation, 

program  of  $14,035,900,000.              "  ally  involves  the  scientiflc  study  of  the  -^    addition,    to    television    pictures    of 

The  three  primary  launch  vehicles  in-  earth,   moon,   sun,   planets,    stars,    and  ^loud   cover,'  Nimbus   sensors   will   also 

volved  in  the  Apollo  program  are  the  interplanetary  space.     Added  to  this  is  measm-e    pressure,    temperature,    wind 

Saturn  I-B  and  Saturn  V.  the  development  of  technology  for  ap-  velocity  and  water' vapor  at  several  alti- 

Eight    of    ten    scheduled    Saturn    I  plied  uses,  such  as  meteorological  and  tudes  over  the  entire  globe, 

flights  have  been  completed.     The  two  communications    satellites.     The    space  -^^^^     Tiros     satellites     have     been 

remaining  flights  will   launch   Pegasus  science  and  applications  is  divided  into  launched  since  April  1960;  all  have  been 

micrometeroid  experiments  and  provide  nine  major  subprograms:  successful     Television  pictures  of  cloud 

engineering   test   data   on   boiler   plate  For  physics  and  astronomy,  NASA  re-  ^oygr  are  iseing  received  from  Tiros  VIII 

command  and  service  modules  to  be  used  quested    $172.1    million.     This    subpro-  ^^^  j^     Tiros  IX  is  in  the  spin  stabi- 

in  the  Apollo  program.     The  cost  per  gram  includes  supporting  research  and  ^^^^  "wheel"  configuration,  the  config- 

flight  of  Saturn  I  is  $80,460,000.    Total  technology,   solar   observatories,   astro-  uration  to  be  utilized  by  the  Weather 

costs  for  Saturn  I  through  fiscal  year  nomical   observatories,    geophysical   ob-  gui-gau    jn    its    operational    system.     A 

1965  will  be  $800,200,000.    The  Saturn  I  sei-vatories.  explorers,  sounding  rockets,  g^^^  example  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
program will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  and  data  analysis.    The  committee  re-  T.i,.Q^  from  satellites  of  this  nature  can 

1966  with  an  additional  $4,400,000  re-  duced   this   portion  of   the   request   to  up  rimwn  frnm  hi«;torv 

quired  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  complete  $160.2  million,  deferring  the  fifth  orbit-  °  inRo^?  p,",^^^^^^^      .here  was  a  ter- 

thc  program.  ing  astronomical  observatory,   and  the  .1'^  }^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^I'l^V^iTiX^^.^I,: 

The  estimated  cost  per  launch  of  the  seventh  orbiting  geophysical  observatory  rific  hurncane.    "JJey  had  not  had  one 

12-flight  program  of  Saturn  I-B  is  es-  until  future  years.  m  60  years.    In  1903  there  was  a  loss  of 

timated  at  $100  million  per  flight.    The  Continued  support  of  the  lunar  and  a  thousand  hves  in  the  hurncane  of  that 

first  fiight  of  Saturn  I-B  is  scheduled  for  planetary   exploration   segment  of   the  year.     In  the  recent  one  only  two  or 

1966  with  completion  m  1968.  program   was   requested   at   a   level  of  three  lives  were  lost.     This  was  made 
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po.ssiblc  by  the  warning  received  from 
those  satclHtcs. 

Mariner  II  was  launched  on  a  Venus 
trajectory  on  August  27.  1962.  After  a 
109-day  journey  to  Venus,  the  spacecraft 
flfw  by  the  planet  on  December  14. ,  Ra- 
diometers aboard  the  spacecraft  sam- 
pled the  surface  temperature  of  Ve- 
nu.s.  Other  instruments  measured  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field  and  the 
liature  of  Its  radiation  belts.  Mariner  II 
l);i.sscd  within  21.648  miles  of  Venus  on 
Uecembcr  14,  1962. 

Launched  November  28,  1964,  on  a 
Mars  trajectory;  in  156  days  it  has  trav- 
eled approximately  238  million  miles.  It 
has  r^tabli.shed  a  new  record  for  com- 
munications— almo.st  70  million  miles — 
in  a  .strai"ht  line  from  the  spacecraft  to 
Earth.  Mariner  IV  will  make  its  closest 
approach — within  5.600  miles — to  Mars 
on  July  14.  1965.  It  is  designed  to  take 
up  to  21  television  pictures  of  the  Mar- 
tian .surface  durinp  a  24-minute  period  as 
the  spacecraft  flvs  by  the  planet. 

I  feel  that  this  Nation  can  be  justly 
proud  of  the  Mariner  succes.ses  to  date, 
particularly  when  compared  to  similar 
ofTorts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russian 
counterpart  to  our  Mariner  is  the  ZOND- 
2.  I  received  word  on  May  5  that  the 
Russians  now  officially  admit  that  the 
ZOND-2  has  .stopped  transmitting  data. 

Compare  the  Russian  effort  with 
Mariner  IV.  whose  status  as  of  this  min- 
ute— 3  p.m.  eastern  daylisht  time.  May 
6,  1965 — is  as  follows: 

Altitude  from  Earth,  72,  385.257  statute 
miles. 

Altitude  from  Mars.  18,153.494  statute 
miles. 

Velocity  relative  to  Earth,  44,075  miles 
per  hour. 

Vflocity  relative  to  Sun.  52.078  miles 
per  hour. 

Mariner  IV  has  traveled  242.997,250 
miles. 

On  April  29.  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  launched 
from  Wallops  Station.  Va..  its  first  satel- 
lite with  Keodesy  as  its  primary  mission. 
CJrodosy  is  the  measurement  of  the 
•■aith's  .size,  shape,  mass  and  variations 
in  uravlty. 

A  Scout  rocket  performed  perfectly  to 
put  the  Beacon  Explorer-C  satellite  into 
an  orbit  with  a  peritjee  of  583  miles  and 
an  apofrre  of  818  miles.  It  takes  about 
107' J  minutes  to  orbit  the  earth. 

Project  officials  say  the  orbit  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  geodetic  purposes. 

The  .satellite,  named  Explorer  XXVII 
after  it  achieved  orbit,  also  will  provide 
further  Information  on  characteristics  of 
the  ionosphere.  It  will  radio  signals  to 
earth  which  can  be  measured  by  86 
ground  stations  .scattered  around  the 
world.  All  of  the  ionosphere  radio  bea- 
cons, broadcasting  to  earth  on  a  variety 
of  frequencies  are  operating. 

Explorer  XXVII  also  carries  an  array 
«)r  rellectors  to  further  evaluate  the  use 
of  la.ser  light  amplification  by  stimu- 
lated einl.s.sion  of  radiation — detection  in 
deriving  orbital  and  gecxletlc  Informa- 
tion. A  ground-ba.s4'd  la.ser  flashes  an 
intense  llglit  beam  at  the  area  which 
reflects  it  back  to  earth. 

Project  offirlals  have  not  yet  attempted 
a  laser  experiment  with  this  new  satel- 


lite, but  they  report  a  very  successful 
experiment  with  a  predecessor  satellite — 
Explorer  XXII  which  was  launched  last 
October. 

On  the  night  of  March  31.  1965.  the 
optical  research  facility  of  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  at  Greenbelt,  Md., 
conducted  a  convincing  demonstration 
of  laser  satellite  tracking  teclmiques. 
The  laser  was  flashed  200  times  at  the 
satellite's^  reflector  array  during  one  pass 
of  Explorer  XXII.  Ninety  photographs 
of  the  satellite  showed  laser  signals  re- 
flected from  the  satellite. 

In  no  previous  experiment  of  this  kind 
have  sufficient  number  of  returns  been 
achieved  to  be  able  to  define  so  clearly 
the  shape  of  a  satellite's  orbit  as  it  moved 
from  horizon  to  horizon. 

As  a  part  of  its  contribution  to  the 
National  Geodetic  satellite  program. 
NASA  is  developing  an  active  geodetic 
satellite — GEOS — to  be  launched  later 
this  year.  GEOS  will  be  instrumented 
with  flashing  lights  and  electrical  equip- 
ment for  gravemetric  geodetic  studies. 

Beginning  in  1959.  accurate  and  con- 
tinuous tracking  of  satellites  was  found 
to  be  a  powerful  new  tool  for  the  geo- 
physicist. 

In  the  case  of  geodesy,  the  measure- 
ment of  the  size,  shape  and  mass  of  the 
earth,  the  influence  of  the  earth  upon 
the  orbits  of  artificial  satellites  has  been 
measured  by  careful  radio,  radar,  and 
optical  tracking  and  used  to  obtain 
worldwide  geometric  and  gravimetric 
characteristics  of  the  earth. 

Lengthy  analysis  of  the  orbit  of  the 
grapefruit-sized  Vanguard  I  in  1959 
showed  that  the  earth  is  very  slightly 
pear  shaped.  It  was  found  that  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  is  slightly  indented 
by  about  25  feet  while  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  bulges  by  about  25  feet. 

Measurements  of  other  satellite  or- 
bits— such  as  Vanguard  II  and  III,  the 
Echo  I  rocket  casing,  and  others — have 
shown  that  the  earth's  bulge  at  the 
Equator  is  some  70  meters  greater  than 
could  be  expected  for  a  perfectly  plastic 
earth  rotating  at  the  present  rate.  This 
bulge  is  what  could  be  expected  for  a 
plastic  earth  spinning  at  the  rate  it  was 
about  50  million  years  ago  when  the 
earth  was  spinning  faster  with  a  day  of 
about  23'::  hours. 

Other  studies  from  satellite  observa- 
tions show  that  there  is  a  hump  in  the 
earth's  surface  in  the  Western  Pacific 
Ocean  near  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  a  depression  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Both  are  very  slight — amount- 
ing to  about  60  meters — but  scientifically 
significant  when  combined  with  other 
information. 

The  heat  flow  through  the  earth's 
crust  is  less  than  the  average  for  the  rest 
of  the  earth  in  the  Western  Pacific  ele- 
vation and  higher  than  the  average  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  Ocean  de- 
pression. This  leads  to  the  speculation 
that  there  is  a  very  slow  convection  in 
the  earth's  mantle. 

Another  very  Important  aspect  of  the 
space  science  prorrram  is  the  field  of 
geode.sy. 

NASA  asked  the  committee  to  author- 
ize $740,601,000  for  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced  Research   and  Technology  for 


use  in  the  following  areas:  research  and 
development,  $528,900.000 — which  was 
broken  down  into  $277.7  million  for  ad- 
vanced research  and  technology,  $246.2 
million  for  tracking  and  data  utilization, 
and  a  million  dollars  for  technology 
utilization:  construction  of  facilities. 
$34,678,000;  and  administrative  opera- 
tions. $177,023,000. 

There  were  only  four  major  areas  of 
activity  that  were  modified  by  the  com- 
mittee. They  were  the  M-1  liquid  hydro- 
gen-liquid oxygen  1.5  million  pound 
thrust  engine  program,  the  260-inch 
7.5  million  pound  solid  fueled  engine 
prosiram.  the  SNAP-8  nuclear-electric 
auxiliai-y  power  generator  program, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Electronics 
Research  Center  to  be  located  in  Kendall 
Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  M-1  engine  development,  the  260- 
inch  engine  development,  and  the 
SNAP-8  development  were  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  research  that  were  approved 
by  the  committee  and  authorized  by  the 
House  over  the  past  several  years.  How- 
ever, for  reasons  of  economy,  the  Admin- 
istrator cut  these  three  programs  en- 
tirely from  the  NASA  budget.  The 
committee  on  the  other  hand,  believed 
that  such  actions  in  the  long  run  would 
be  extremely  wasteful  and  later  result  in 
very  high  costs  when  it  would  become 
necessary  to  reactivate  these  programs. 

Consequently,  the  committee  restored 
$15  million  to  the  M-1  program  to  con- 
tinue it  on  a  technological  development 
level,  $6.2  million  to  the  260-inch  solid 
rocket  program  to  carry  it  through  the 
test  firing  of  two  full  length  rockets,  and 
$6  million  to  the  SNAP-8  to  continue  it 
at  the  scheduled  level  of  effort. 

Expenditures  to  date  for  the  M-1  en- 
gine development  are  as  follows:  Re- 
search and  development,  $63  million; 
special  test  equipment.  $19  million;  con- 
struction of  facilities.  $29  million;  and 
contractor  expenditures,  $6  million; 
total,  $117  million. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  development  and  testing  of  engine 
components.  A  gas  generator,  deliver- 
ing twice  the  thrust  of  the  Centaur  en- 
gine, for  driving  the  turbopumps  has 
been  successfully  tested.  The  liquid 
oxygen  turbopump,  developing  27,000 
shaft  horsepower,  has  been  successfully 
tested  and  is  currently  being  disassem- 
bled and  inspected. 

The  liquid  hydrogen  turbopump. 
which  will  develop  75.000  horsepower,  is 
being  installed  on  the  test  stand  for  test- 
ing this  month.  An  uncooled  thrust 
chamber  has  been  tested. 

Testing  of  valves,  bearings,  and  seals 
continues  in  a  crj'ogenic  laboratory 
where  similar  work  is  performed  for  the 
Nerva  program. 

Construction  of  facilities  in  the  E  area, 
used  for  testing  the  liquid  oxygen  and 
liquid  hydrogen  turbopumps,  have  been 
completed  and  represent  an  investment 
of  $18  million.  It  can  be  used  for  testing 
turbopumps  for  large  nuclear  engines 
such  as  Phoebus. 

The  H-8  test  facility  has  been  used  for 
the  successful  gas  generator  testing  and 
is  being  prepared  for  the  continuation  of 
uncooled  thrust  chamber  testing.  It 
provides  for  20  seconds  duration  for 
Uirust  chamber  testing. 
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The  K  area  is  a  NA.'^A  complex  for  en- 
gine syrAem  testing.  The  K-1  test  .stand 
provides  for  altitude  starting  and  30- 
second  duration  tests.  The  K-1  test 
stand  and  control  room  were  scheduled 
for  completion  of  con.struction  with  the 
$3  million  of  construction  of  facilities 
funds  remaining  from  fiscal  year  1965. 
The  planned  K-2  test  stand  using  the 
same  control  room  has  two  positions; 
one.  for  altitude  firing  of  the  engine,  and 
two,  for  sea-level  testing  both  for  dura- 
tions of  300  seconds. 

The  authorization  by  the  committee 
of  the  M-1  engine  will  continue  the  de- 
velopment program  at  a  component  tech- 
nology level  leading  to  eventual  complete 
grotund  .system  t/^sts.  It  will  provide  the 
couptry  with  SI  second  stage  or  upper 
stagQ  deliveiing  a  1.5  million  pound 
thruH  at  a  specific  impulse  of  about  350. 
The  pJ'Bgiam  is  being  continued  because 
we  have  nothing  el.se  under  development 
that  will  provide  this  capability  and  since 
the  program  is  about  50  percent  com- 
plete. Termination  and  other  costs 
would  be  excessive  if  we  had  to  restart 
the  program. 

The  SNAP-8  provides  electrical  power 
for  a  spacecraft.  NASA  is  developing 
the  power  generating  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  AEC  fiscal  year  1966  request, 
which  is  $9  million,  is  their  portion  of 
the  development  which  includes  the  nu- 
clear heat  source  for  the  system.  Each 
agency  has  spent  about  $50  million  and 
the  program  is  about  50  percent  com- 
plete. Both  agencies  must  continue 
their  work  to  fruition.  The  SNAP-8 
provides  the  only  method  by  which  we 
can  get  a  large  maintenance  free  source 
of  power  for  a  spacecraft.  The  esti- 
mated lifetime  is  about  1  '2  years  at  full 
power. 

The  committee  has  fostered  the  de- 
velopment of  solid  boosters  and  the  260- 
inch  engine  is  the  result  of  their  effort. 
The  program  is  about  50  percent  com- 
plete with  firings  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  December  1965.  So  far,  $51 
million  has  been  spent  in  the  develop- 
ment. The  simplicity,  the  relatively 
cheap  development  and  proven  reliablity 
of  solid  rockets  convinces  the  committee 
that  for  an  estimated  total  of  about  $30 
million  additional  dollars  a  complete 
ground  system  test  of  a  6-  to  7-million 
pound  booster  could  be  made.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  program  should  be 
continued  to  complete  ground  tests. 

The  Electronics  Research  Center  has 
been  the  focus  of  considerable  discussion 
and  debate.  The  basic  fact  is  that 
NASA  has  not  as  yet  acquired  title  to  the 
land  it  expects  to  use  for  its  constnac- 
tion.  Further,  NASA  does  not  expect  to 
acquire  title  until  approximately  April 
1966.  It  already  has  a  total  of  $13.9  mil- 
lion authorized  in  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965  for  this  construction.  Hence  the 
committee  deleted  the  entire  $10  million 
requested  for  construction  during  this 
fiscal  year,  and  it  expects  NASA  to  utilize 
its  available  funds  to  initiate  whatever 
work  needs  to  be  done  in  the  last  3 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Meanwhile, 
the  whole  problem  will  be  examined  and 
evaluated  again  during  next  year's  fiscal 
year  authorization. 


In  tracking  and  data  acquisition  the 
committee  deleted  $1.2  million  for  the 
construction  of  a  tracking  installation  on 
Antigua  Island  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  information  regarding  the  spe- 
cific site  and  the  costs. 

The  only  other  reduction  was  a  5-per- 
cent cut  in  administrative  operations  of 
$8,351,150  dictated  by  reasons  of  econ- 
omy. 

The  net  result  of  the  committee's  ac- 
tion v.'ith  regard  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  was  an 
increase  of  $3,369,850  from  $740,601,000 
to  $743,970,850. 

Project  FIRE,  part  of  the  reentry  tech- 
nology program  of  NASA's  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  has  the 
primary  objective  of  measuring  the  se- 
verity of  the  heat  environment  encoun- 
tered by  a  body  reentering  the  earth's 
atmosphere  at  25,000  miles  per  hour,  a 
speed  slightly  in  excess  of  lunar  rate  ve- 
locity. 

The  measurements  are  accomplished 
by  a  complex  and  higiily  instriunented 
reentry  package  which  is  launched  from 
Cape  Kennedy  by  an  Atlas  launch  ve- 
hicle into  a  long  coasting  ballistic  tra- 
jectory. 

After  coasting  over  the  top,  a  velocity 
package  consisting  of  an  Antares  II  solid 
fuel  rocket  motor  and  a  guidance  system 
accelerates  the  reentry  package  to  its 
final  velocity  of  25,834  miles  an  hour. 

As  the  reentry  package  enters  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  vicinity  of  Ascension 
Island,  measurements  are  made  of  the 
heating  rates  in  a  series  of  three  beiyl- 
lium  calorimeters  covering  the  front  face 
of  the  blunt  spacecraft. 

The  energy  radiated  by  the  air  heated 
to  incandescence  by  the  compression 
ahead  of  the  spacecraft  is  also  measured 
and  recorded  on  board.  After  each 
calorimeter  has  done  its  job,  it  is  melted 
by  the  heat  of  reentry,  then  the  next 
layer  is  protected  for  a  short  interval  by 
an  asbestos  heat  shield  which  is  then 
jettisoned  to  expose  a  new  calorimeter 
layer. 

So  much  energy  is  imparted  to  the  air 
surrounding  the  spacecraft  that  it  be- 
comes ionized,  or  electrically  conducting, 
and  radio  signals  from  the  spacecraft 
cannot  be  sent  from  the  spacecraft  until 
it  has  been  greatly  decelerated  by  air 
drag.  At  this  point  the  data  which  have 
been  stored  on  board  are  played  back  by 
a  tape  recorder  and  received  by  ships  sta- 
tioned in  the  reentrj-  area  and  by  in- 
strument stations  on  Ascension  Island. 

In  the  first  launch  of  Project  FTRE  in 
April  1964.  the  Atlas  and  tenninaX^Afei ' 
locity  vehicle  did  a  near-perfect  job  of 
delivering  the  reentiT  vehicle  to  the  de- 
sired reenti-y  conditions  and  significant 
information  on  the  severity  of  reentry 
heating  was  obtained  under  conditions 
which  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  simulate  in 
ground  facilities. 

The  second  and  last  experiment  in  this 
project  is  on  the  pad  at  Cape  Kennedy  at 
this  moment.  If  weather  conditions  at 
Ascension  Island  are  sufficiently  clear  to 
assure  ground  observation  of  the  reen- 
try, it  will  be  fired  tonight. 

The  total  cost  of  Project  FIRE  will  be 
$30,971,000.  of  which  $500,000  is  needed 
in  fiscal  year  1966  to  complete  the  op- 


erations and  to  analyze  and  publish  the 
results. 

Might  I  comment  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  Ohio  has  done  fairly  well.  In 
some  respects  it  has  done  better  than 
other  places.  The  Lev.-is  Research  Center 
in  Cleveland,  and  at  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
8867,000,  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, on  page  3  of  the  bill.  This  is  an 
authorization  for  fiscal  1966  out  of  a  total 
of  $60,675,000  requested  for  construction 
of  facilities,  including  land  and  acqui- 
sition. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
tiiere  is  no  land  acquisition  included  in 
the  Lewis  request.  It  i.s  solely  for  build- 
ing an  addition  to  the  10-  by  10-foct  wind 
tunnel  costing  S407.000,  and  for  a  space 
power  research  laboratory  costing 
$460,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  that  with 
this  $800,000  we  now  have  an  installa- 
tion in  Ohio,  at  Cleveland  and  at  San- 
dusky, worth  $240  million.  In  addition, 
over  $60  million  is  programed  for  admin- 
istrative operations  for  fiscal  year  1966  at 
this  Center.  In  fiscal  year  1964.  over  S60 
million  in  research  and  development  con- 
tracts went  to  the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  have  stated  in  additional  views  to  the- 
committee  report,  my  continued  urging  of 
sufficient  funding  for  high-energy  fuels 
and  advanced  propulsion. 

This  Nation  must  never  again  be 
caught  short  of  rocket  power,  and  the 
research  to  assure  the  benefits  of  pro- 
pellants  such  as  diborane  and  oxygen 
difluoride  must  go  forward  agorously. 

Last  year  the  committee  added  $4 
million  for  high-energ>"  propulsion.  This 
year  NASA  asked  for  an  increase  of  S5 
million  in  this  categorj-  and  we  have  ap- 
proved the  request.  The  money  will  go 
for  testing  and  development  of  diborane 
and  other  advanced  rocket  engine  fuels. 
It  will  enable  us  to  increase  the  onboard 
propulsive  power  of  our  space  vehicles. 
It  will  enable  us  to  carrj*  out  missions  to 
deep  space  and  in  toward  the  sun  where 
the  rapid  boil  off  of  liquid  hydrogen  pre- 
cludes its  use  as  a  fuel.  It  will  give  us  a 
choice  of  propellants  which  are  optimum 
for  each  space  mission  of  the  future. 

The  money  which  we  have  added  in  the 
past  has  been  well  spent.  It  made  pos- 
sible the  test  firing  of  the  diborane- 
oxygen  difluoride  engine  at  Tullahoma. 
Tenn..  last  month.  It  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  tjie-^^ntaur  engine  to 
power  the,.Stlf\'eyor  lunar  landing 
vehicle,^^^'^^ 

,^it'made  possible  the  upgrading  of  the 
Atlas  engines  by  using  a  fluorine-oxygen 
combination  called  flox.  Many  other 
projects  were  pushed  forward  by  the 
Chemical  Propulsion  group  in  the  Office 
of  Advanced  Research  and  Technology 
because  of  the  continuing  congressional 
insistence  on  the  best  rocket  engines  we 
can  get. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done  and 
the  investment  each  year  in  propulsion 
development  is  just  one  step  along  the 
road  of  constant  engineering  achieve- 
ment. NASA  must  allocate  sufficient 
funding  from  our  authorization  to  keep 
this  effort  at  a  high  level.  NASA  must 
not  dilute  the  intent  of  Congress  by  shift- 
ing work  from  Maimed  Space  FUght  and 
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Space  Sciences  into  the  Office  of 
vraiccd  Research  and  Development. 


Ad- 

The 

emphasis  on  current  missions  must  not 
interfere  with  the  development  of  better 
engines  for  the  future. 

While  I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
theprogiam.  I  do  believe  that  there  are 
ceiTaih  areas  in  which  improvements 
can  be  effecced. 

Several  significant  projects  in  the  field 
of  propulsion  research  and  development 
have  been  carried  on  in  past  years  by  the 
Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight  and  the 
Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications. 
These  latter  offices  are  highly  mission- 
onented.  To  them,  if  research  does  not 
have  an  obvious  and  immediate  applica- 
tion, it  cannot  long  be  justified. 

I  have  established  that  a  number  of 
worthwhile  anc"  promising  propulsion 
projects  previously  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight  and  the 
Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications 
are  being  terminated  with  the  option  of 
transfer  to  the  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Tecimology  for  continued 
support.  The  total  funding  necessary  to 
continue  both  these  projects  and  the  nor- 
mal Office  of  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  work  would  far  exceed  the 
chemical  propulsion  budget  request  of 
S30  million. 

In  other  words,  the  practice  of  dump- 
ing half-fiiiished,  but  still  potentially 
useful  projects,  on  the  Office  of  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  by  the  other 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration offices  places  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  in  the 
predicament  of  reorienting  its  whole  pro- 
gram. Without  sufficient  funds  for  the 
transferred  projects,  new  priorities  have 
to  be  established  and  some  valuable  work 
ends  up  being  dropped  or  deferred.  Tliis 
is  an  inefficient  way  to  do  advance  re- 
search and  technology. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  NASA  should 
take  steps  to  place  all  propulsion  research 
under  the  coordinating  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology. Sufficient  funding  should  be  al- 
located to  this  office  to  support  a  broad, 
vigorous,  and  continuing  development  of 
this  vital  field.  Propulsion  research 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  changing 
whims  and  budgetary  constraints  of  the 
Office  of  Manned  Space  FUght  and  the 
Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications. 
A  sustained  effort  from  the  original  idea 
to  the  demonstration  of  an  operating 
prototype,  under  the  continued  guidance 
and  judgment  of  the  Office  of  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  can  lead  most 
rapidly  to  those  benefits,  to  all  of  our 
space  programs,  which  we  know  better* 
fuels  and  engines  will  bring. 

An  Inspector  General,  with  necessary 
staff  and  facilities,  should  be  established 
in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  The  current  NASA 
program  is  reple'c  with  a  myriad  of  com- 
plex and  sophisticated  projects  designed 
to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  objectives  of 
importance  to  the  Nation. 

Management  problems  are  bound  to 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  various  programs 
and  objectives,  involving  an  annual  Fed- 
eral expenditure  of  over  $5  billion  and 
the  future  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram.   I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the 


Administrator  of  NASA  be  provided  with 
the  capability  of  obtaining  independent 
evaluations  and  examinations  of  man- 
agement actions  by  personnel  other  that 
those  involved  in  formulating  or  imple- 
menting managexnent  policies. 

While  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  my  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  an  Inspec- 
tor General  in  NASA  will  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  NASA  Oversight 
Subcommittee,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
critical  importance  of  such  an  office  to 
the  efficiency  of  NASA  operations  and 
programs. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  numerous 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  recognized  the  importance  of 
utilizing  Inspector  General  offices  to  ef- 
fectuate internal  and  periodic  examina- 
tions, evaluations,  and  corrective  meas- 
ures. Among  these  agencies  are  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  the  Department  of  State,  and, 
more  recently,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  believe  it  of  urgent  and  vital  im- 
portance that  NASA  establish  and  main- 
tain an  Inspector  General  to  insure  that 
the  space  program  and  objectives  of  this 
Nation  are  caiTied  out  and  met  with  both 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Although  there  is  a  continuing  effort 
within  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion on  nuclear  propulsion  research,  we 
are  concerned  that  the  Nation  may  not 
be  taking  full  advantage  of  the  potential 
inherent  in  nuclear  propulsion  devices. 
We  are  all  aware  that  nuclear  applica- 
tions are  technically  difficult  and  as  a 
result  usually  take  a  considerable  length 
of  time  to  perfect.  For  this  very  reason 
we  should  begin  programs  now,  to  in- 
crease research  and  development  in  vari- 
ous nuclear  propulsion  projects  covering 
a  broader  range,  and  thus  reduce  this 
leadtime  as  much  as  possible.  Although 
this  would  improve  oiur  capability  for 
additional  industrial  applications,  more 
importantly  it  would  assure  the  Nation 
that  we  are  not  behind  in  the  military 
applications  so  vital  to  our  survival. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  review  its  planned  work 
in  this  field  and  initiate  and  increase 
efforts  where  needed  to  insure  our  pre- 
eminence and  security  in  the  space  field. 

Minority  members  of  this  committee 
have  repeatedly  expressed  concern  over 
the  total  number  of  staff  personnel  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  In  our  opinion  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  12  professional  and 
technical  staff  members  to  adequately 
handle  the  workload  associated  with  the 
committee's  broad  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  science.  This  committee  has  one 
of  the  largest  budgets  in  Government  to 
authorize  and  to  oversee  and  one  of  the 
smallest  committee  staffs  in  Congress  to 
assist  in  this  process. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  commit- 
tee to  study  thoroughly  the  many  space 
projects  and  programs.  The  committee 
staff  must  be  composed  of  individuals 
trained  in  engineering,  electronics,  and 
other  space-related  disciplines  to  assist 
In  this  important  work.  With  the  pres- 
ent staff,  despite  their  individual  compe- 


tence, we  believe  the  committee  cannot 
fully  perform  its  prime  functions — to 
review  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  budget  and  to 
assist  in  evaluating,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  these  programs.  This  situation 
constitutes  a  weakness  in  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance where  the  Icrrislative  branch  of 
Government,  because  of  inadequate  stsilT. 
is  unable  to  keep  watch  on  a  huge  execu- 
tive agency.  This  is  being  "penny  wise 
and  pound  fooli.sh"  and  can  certainly 
cause  considerable  waste  and  make  in- 
efficient our  system  of  government. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  committee  has  auLhori/a- 
tion  and  oversight  responsibility  over 
one  of  the  largest  Government  agencies— 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, with  an  annual  budget  to- 
taling over  $5  billion.  Without  addi- 
tional staffmg  the  committee  cannot 
carry  out  these  oversight  responsibili- 
ties throughout  the  year  and  in  addi- 
tion involve  itself  in  the  many  other  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  fields  of  science. 

The  Congress  should  not  continue  to 
fail  to  exercise  its  constitutional  prerog- 
atives and  responsibilities,  and  run  the 
risk  of  wasting  taxpayers'  dollars  by  fail- 
ing to  insist  that  a  competent  staff  be 
selected  to  assure  reasonable  supervision 
of  this  budget  and  efficient  handling  of 
the  many  other  responsibilities  of  the 
committee. 

Also,  we  continue  to  believe  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  staff  members  re- 
sponsible to  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  including  both  professional 
and  clerical  help.  It  is  absolutely  vital 
that  staff  members  be  available  to  all  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  if 
the  House  is  to  be  benefited  by  well- 
balanced  views,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations. It  is  obvious  that  the  most 
efficient  way  to  provide  a  minority  staff 
is  to  do  so  on  a  full-time  basis  so  the 
staff  members  will  not  be  overburdened 
by  responding  to  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority efforts  in  carrying  out  the  commit- 
tee's work.  Currently,  the  present  staff 
is  overburdened  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  be  of  assistance  to 
minority  members.  It  is  our  recom- 
mendation that  at  least  one  minority 
staff  member  be  assigned  full  time  for 
each  subcommittee. 

The  Congress,  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  majority  and  minority 
members  have  an  obligation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  they  fail  in  that 
obligation  when,  because  of  inadequate 
committee  staff,  they  are  unable  to  prop- 
erly discharge  their  duties. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  of 
the  House  agrees  with  this  view  in  its 
statement  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  researcfi  in  the  Government  and 
has  authorization  and  oversight  responsi- 
bility over  one  of  the  largest  Government 
agencies — the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  with  an  annual  budget 
totaling  over  $5.  billion. 

In  order  to  discharge  effectively  their  re- 
Bponsibllltles.  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  must  have  the  staff  to  study 
thoroughly  and  carefully  follow  the  many 
space  projects  and  programs. 
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Certainly,  with  an  adequate  staff  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  could  more  effectively 
scrutinize  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  budget  and  thereby 
contribute  toward  greater  cfQciency  and 
economy  within  that  e^ency.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  minority  members  do  not  have 
one  staff  member  assigned  and  responsible 
to  them. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  reaffirms 
its  position  of  previous  years  in  favor  of  an 
tdequrite  staff  for  the  minority  members  of 
this  and  other  committees  of  the  Congress. 

We  urge  that  both  professional  and  clerical 
help  be  made  available  to  the  minority  mem- 
bers as  outlined  in  the  additional  views  on 
HR.  7717  in  House  Report  No.  273. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  policy  com- 
mittee did  not  take  any  position  with 
regard  to  the  total  amount  recommended 
for  NASA  in  H.R.  7717,  nor  did  it  take 
any  position  with  regai'd  to  the  amount 
of  the  cut  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Sc:ence  and  Astronautics. 

We  on  the  committee  will  be  available 
to  answer  questions.  We  hope  you  will 
vote  the  full  amount  contained  in  this 
bill  that  we  have  requested.  It  is  about 
$10  million  less  than  was  presented  last 
year  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present,  and  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorimi  is  not  present,  and  objects 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  F^vidently,  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  389,  nays  0,  not  voting  44,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  96] 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Eandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 


YEAS— 389 

Battln 

Beclcworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bctts 

Blngliam 

Boggs  ' 

Boland 

BoUhig 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 


Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 


Curtln 

Dfiddario 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Di^'.aney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

D:«gs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

E'Jmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Fdwards.  Calif. 

E'lsworth 

Erlcnborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghaii 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilligan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowskl 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hebert 
Hcchler 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfield 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 


Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Ku"kel 

Laird 

Lardrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lind.<ray 

Lipscomb 

Lou'j,  La. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMillan 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Ma;kay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.Ill. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 


Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Rooney  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Say  lor 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whallev 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whitener 

W'hitten 

WidnaU 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 44 


Blatnik 

Brooks 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Cahill 

Callan 

Celler 

Chelf 

Conyers 

Corman 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Findley 

Flvnt 


Fogarty 

Frledel 

Gialmo 

Gray 

Grider 

Griffin 

Halleck 

Hays 

Jones,  Mo. 

Long  Md. 

McDowell 

Mathlas 

OHa:a.  Mich. 

Powell 

Resnick 


Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Senner 

Shriver 

Smith,  Va. 

Talcott 

Toylor 

Toll 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Vigorito 

Williams 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   annoimced   the   following 


pairs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
lina. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Ml-. 

Mr. 
ner. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Hays  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Rodino  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Brooks  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 

Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Fallon  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Friedel  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Fogarty  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Vigorito. 

Corman  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Blatnik  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Gray  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Sen- 

Chelf  with  Mr.  G'Hara  of  Michigan. 
Flynt  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
UdaU  with  Mr.  Daniels. 
Williams  with  Mr.  Callan. 
Grider  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Taylor  with  Mr.  McDoweU. 
Gialmo  with  Mr.  Tunnev. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7717)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7717,  with 
Mr.  Rodney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7717.  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House,  is  the  annual  NASA 
authorization  bill. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $5,183,- 
844,850.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $76,155- 
150  of  the  amomit  requested  by  NASA. 
In  the  total  figure,  there  is  authorized 
for  research  and  development  $4,537.- 
121.000;  for  construction  of  facilities 
$60,675,000;  and  for  administrative  op- 
erations 8586.048,850. 

Actually,  we  reduced  the  bill  a  total 
of  $103,355,000,  but  we  restored  three 
programs  which  had  been  cut  out  by  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  the  amount  of 
$27,200,000. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the 
NASA  budget  is  one  of  the  tightest  it  has 
brought  before  the  committee  to  this 
date.  As  usual,  we  divided  the  commit- 
tee into  three  subcommittees,  and  these 
subcommittees  and  the  full  committee 
have  been  working  on  this  bill  since  last 
February. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  last  year 
the  Congress  appropriated  $5,250  billion 
for  NASA,  so  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  request  this  year  is  vei-y  close  to  that 
ficiu-e. 

We  now  have  a  well-tailored,  ongoing 
space  program.  We  believe  we  are  on 
schedule  to  land  men  on  the  moon  and 
retuin  them  safely  to  earth  by  1970. 
And,  we  must  alSo  remember  the  other 
space  programs  which  do  not  require  men 
in  flight,  such  as  communications  and 
weather  satellites.  In  addition,  there  are 
a  host  of  other  satellites — navigation, 
geodetic,  and  scientific  payloads  being 
launched  and  scheduled  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

You  all  know  of  the  success  of  our  first 
manned  Gemini  flight.  It  was  what  they 
call  a  "textbook"  flight:  and  I  may  say 
that,  while  the  So\iets'  feat  of  having  a 
cosmonaut  leave  the  capsule  and  "v,alk" 
in  space  was  spectacular,  it  cannot  com- 
pare with  bur  demonstrated  ability  to 
maneuver  the  spacecraft  and  change 
orbits — something  the  Russians  have  nat 
yet  demonstrated  a  capability  to  do. 
This  maneuvering  capability  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  docking  and  rendezvous 
procedures  which  are  necessary  for  our 
lunar  mission. 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  1966  rep- 
resents a  continuation  of  the  programs 
approved  by  the  Congress  for  the  past 
several  years,  and  this  bill  contains  only 
one  new  major  program.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Voyager  program.  The 
Voyager  spacecrafts  will  have  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  obtaining  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  nature  of  the  planet 
Mars.  Such  m'ssicns  require  a  space- 
craft capable  of  carrying  large  scientific 
payloads  to  the  planet,  telemetering  con- 
siderable amounts  of  data  back  to  earth 
and  having  long  Ufe  about  the  planet  and 
on  the  planetaiT  .surface.  This  will  be  in 
the  7,000-  to  10.000-pound  class  and  will 
use  Saturn  IB-Centaur  as  a  launch  ve- 
hicle. We  will  expect  the  first  Voyager 
flight  in  the  1971  time  period  and  others 
to  follow  in  subsequent  years.  We  are 
starting  the  funding  for  the  research  and 
development  with  $43  million. 

Now.  I  should  say  a  few  words  about 
the  programs  which  were  not  in  the  bill, 
but  were  written  in  by  the  committee. 

First,  let  me  say  that  these  three  pro- 
grams are  all  ongoing  programs — not 
new  ones — and  NASA  was  reluctant  to 
terminate  them:  but  the  decision  was 
made  at  a  higher  level  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons. 

These  programs  fall  under  advanced 
research  and  technology  and  deal  with 
the  future  of  space  flights.  I  hardly 
need  to  remind  you  that  the  main  reason 
we  originally  fell  behind  the  Soviets  in 
the  exploration  of  space  was  because  of 
our  failure  to  proceed  with  research  and 
development  in  large  boosters,  and  we 


are  suffering  from  this  lack  of  foresight 
to  this  day.  The  committee  is  convinced 
that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  programs  if  we  intend  to 
be  in  the  forefront  of  space  exploration 
in  the  future. 

Now,  the  three  programs  are:  First,  the 
SNAP-8;  second,  the  large  260-inch  solid 
propellant  program:  and  third,  the  M-1 
engine  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

SNAP-8  is  the  nuclear-electric  gener- 
ator system.  NASA  wanted  to  fund  this 
for  $10  million,  but  the  decision  was  made 
to  drop  it.  Testimony  taken  by  the 
committee  revealed  that  there  is  no  com- 
parable power  source  under  development, 
nor  are  there  any  other  systems  either 
existing  or  under  development  that  offer 
the  potential,  the  long  life,  and  the  main- 
tenance-free operation  inherent  in  this 
type  of  nuclear  device.  The  committee, 
therefore,  continued  this  program  by  au- 
thorizing $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  next  is  the  260-inch  solid  booster 
development  program.  We  authorized 
$3,200,000  for  a  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee  revealed  that  this  program 
could  be  continued  in  fiscal  year  1966  for 
tliis  sum.  This  amount  of  money  will 
provide  a  firing  of  a  full-length  6-mil- 
lion-pound  thrust  solid  booster. 

Finally,  the  committee  authorized  $15 
million  to  be  used  to  continue  the  com- 
ponent development  program  of  the  M-1 
engine,  a  liquid-hydrogen,  liquid-oxygen 
engine.  Each  of  ^he  M-1  engines  will 
develop  1.500.000  pounds  of  thrust.  Tes- 
timony revealed  that  there  is  no  other 
development  program  underway  at  this 
time  that  can  possibly  provide  an  upper 
stage  having  the  same  capability  as  this 
engine. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
details  in  the  program;  and  these  will 
be  covered  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men who  will  follow  me.  But  before 
closing,  I  should  advise  the  Members  that 
this  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  want  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
three  subcommittees  that  worked  on  this 
bill.  They  were  headed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI,  the  gen- 
tleman from  ivlinnesota  [Mr.  KarthI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hechler].  These  men,  with  their 
committees,  devoted  long  hours  of  intelli- 
gent work  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  co- 
operation we  have  had  from  them  and 
the  sincerity  and  dedication  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  this  committee 
would  not  be  able  to  make  the  type  of 
report  it  has  made  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  consimied  8  minutes. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoudebushI. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro-, 
nautics  in  endorsement  and  support  of 
H.R. 7717. 

This  bill,  as  it  has  been  explained,  pro- 
vides the  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say  it  Is 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  these  Members 


from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  make  up 
this  committee,  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Space  Flight. 

It  is  a  rich  and  rewarding  experience. 
But  it  is  a  real  challenge,  since  so  much 
of  our  efforts  concern  the  unknown  and 
feats  never  before  perfonned  by  man. 

My  State  of  Indiana  has  small  partici- 
pation in  the  field  of  space,  and  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  criticism  prompted  by 
the  expenditures  of  huge  sums  in  this 
field  by  our  Government. 

Quite  often,  the  efforts  I  have  made  in 
behalf  of  our  space  endcavbr,  arc  the  sub- 
ject of  correspondence  from  those  who 
foci  that  any  such  expenditure  is  purely 
a  waste  of  manpo  vcr  and  money. 

Just  recently  I  read  an  article  concern- 
ing "the  ever-growing  costs  of  our  space 
progi^am." 

But  what  are  the  facts?  Let  us  look  at 
the  ficures  on  funding  over  the  past  3 
fiscal  years  in  our  space  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  NASA  requested 
35. 7  billion.  The  Congress  authorized 
$5.3  billion,  and  later  Congress  appro- 
priated 55. 1  billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  NASA  requested 
$5.3  billion,  and  Congress  authorized 
$5.2  billion,  and  the  total  appropriation 
including  one  supplemental  was  $5.2 
billion. 

This  year,  for  fiscal  year  1966  NASA 
has  requested  $5.2  billion,  and  today  we 
a'rk  that  this  House  authorize  $5.1 
billion. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  The  money 
authorization  in  this  act  represents  a 
reduction  over  what  we  authorized  last 
year.  And  is  even  less  than  the  amount 
we  appropriated  last  year. 

I  think  one  must  agree,  in  this  great 
and  growing  program,  and  bigger  and 
bigger  costs  of  Government,  that  it  is 
unusual  to  find  a  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures. 

Again,  and  I  repeat  this  authorization 
is  something  like  $67  million  less  than 
actually  spent  last  year. 

Today  we  have  heard  enumerated 
many  feats  carried  out  by  our  space 
agency.  You  have  read  others  in  the 
newspapers,  and  shared  with  us  by  tele- 
vision the  exploits  of  our  Mercury  and 
Gemini  programs. 

You  have  been  aboard  a  space  vehicle, 
via  your  television  receiver,  as  it  crashed 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  You  have 
witnessed  radio  and  television  programs 
carried  across  the  seas  by  our  communi- 
cation satellites. 

I  know  of  the  national  pride  in  these 
endeavors,  and  I  will  not  be  redundant 
by  discussing  them  here  today. 

This  program  is  not  perfect,  but  no  one 
on  the  committee  has  claimed  it  to  be 
perfection. 

We  have  made  mistakes  in  this  field 
of  unknown  feats,  but  they  are  honest 
mistakes.  So  much  of  scientific  research 
is  trial  and  error — and  so  must  be  our 
space  effort. 

There  are  items  and  matters  within 
this  bill  with  which  I  do  not  agree.  You 
will  find  my  name  listed  on  five  different 
additional  viewpoints  contained  in  the 
report  accompanying  this  bill.  I  invite 
your  attention  to  these  viewpoints,  and 
I  know  the  Members  will  give  them  their 
attention. 
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I  did  not  join  with  others  on  the  com- 
mittee in  these  viewpoints,  due  to  any 
political  partisanship.  Politics  have  been 
kept  at  a  minimum  on  this  committee. 

Two  of  these  viewpoints  refer  to  staffing 
on  the  committee.  Although  the  staff 
has  been  improved  and  expanded,  I  feel 
especially  strongly  about  the  lack  of  mi- 
nority staff.  These  two  viewpoints  could 
be  considered  an  addendum  since  ac- 
tually the  money  in  the  bill  does  not 
provide  for  staffing.  In  fairness,  how- 
ever, staffmg  does  affect  the  quality  of 
legislation.  ,  .  .   , 

Another  additional  view  of  which  I  am 
a  part  is  the  site  selection  of  the  NASA 
Electronics  Research  Center. 

Here  the  specter  of  politics  does  not 
enter  into  my  thinking.  Nowhere  in 
these  views  is  it  suggested  or  implied  that 
this  Center  should  be  built  in  some  other 
State  or  geographical  area  than  that  se- 
lected by  NASA.  I  feel  the  Kendall 
Square  site  selection  represents  poor 
judgment,  and  provides  great  and  unnec- 
essary costs  and  the  demoUtion  of  many 
privately  owned,  established  businesses. 
The  hybrid  method  of  using  urban  re- 
newal to  acquire  this  site  in  the  city  of 
Cambridge  is  questionable. 

The  original  costs  of  land  acquircmerit 
have  soared  to  many  times  the  prelimi- 
nary estimate,  and  original  land  pro- 
curement schedules  are  now  buried  in 
the  redtape  of  negotiation.  I  hope  you 
will  read  these  views  on  page  134  of  the 
report. 

In  committee,  an  amendment  was  con- 
sidered to  require  a  different  site,  but  it 
lost  by  a  narrow  margin  on  roUcall  vote. 
I  supported  such  amendment. 

Just  briefly,  I  wish  to  discuss  another 
additional  view  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  and 
me.  This  concerns  the  development  of 
the  M-1  engine. 

This  is  one  of  three  programs  where 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  override  the 
recommendations  of  NASA,  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  not  recommended  by  that 
agency.  The  other  two  such  programs 
are  the  SNAP-8  nuclear-electric  genera- 
tor system  and  the  260-inch  solid  fuel 
booster  pi-ogram. 

I  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  fund- 
ing SNAP-8  in  the  amount  of  $8  million, 
and  the  260-inch  solid  booster  in  the 
amount  of  $6.2  million.  I  believe  these 
programs  were  very  adequately  justified 
by  witnesses  as  essential  to  our  space 
effort.  They  neither  duplicate  any  other 
existing  program  nor  are  they  designed 
for  a  nonexistent  task. 

I  do  most  sincerely  question  the  wis- 
dom of  continuing  to  pour  money  into 
the  M-1  engine.  The  committee  has 
funded  this  program  of  engine  develop- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $15  million.  The 
M-1  is  an  oxygen-hydrogen-burning  en- 
gine for  which  we  have  no  mission  or 
even  a  vehicle  to  use  it. 

We  first  committed  ourselves  to  de- 
velop this  engine  in  1964,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $238  million,  and  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1965  we  will  have  spent  $100 
million. 

I  am  aware  of  the  long  time  needed  for 
engine  development.    Actually,  it  is  us- 
ually about  10  years  from  the  drawing 
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board  until  a  rocket  engine  is  ready  for 
mission  use. 

But  this  engine  will  not  be  used  in  our 
presently  projected  programs.  It  will  not 
be  used  in  our  Gemini  or  Apollo  pro- 
grams. It  is  quite  possible  it  v,ill  not  be 
used  at  all. 

The  magic  elixir  of  bigger  and  bigger 
chemical-propelled  engines  to  boost  big- 
ger and  bigger  vehicles  is  fast  losing  its 
magic. 

.  The  possibility  of  more  refined  vehi- 
cles burning  other,  more  efficient,  fuels 
must  be  realized. 

I  hope  these  additional  views  which  I 
have  discussed  will  not  imply  a  lack  of 
support  of  this  bill  or  our  space  effort. 
I  hope  the  bill  has  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  this  House.  I  intend  to  join  in 
that  support. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penr_sylvania.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 

me? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush]  on 
his  excellent  work  on  the  Space  Com- 
mittee.    Congressman    Roudebush    has 
been  dedicated  to  progress  with  econ- 
omy, and  he  has  been  reasonable  in  his 
"  approaches  to  these   difficult   scientific 
and  aerospace  programs.     There  is  one 
thing     that    is    certain.     Congressman 
Roudebush  certainly  has  the  taxpayers 
and    economy    in    mind    always.    The 
people  of  Indiana  and  the  Midwest  of 
America  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fine    committee   work   of   Congressman 
Roudebush  to  change  the  poUcy  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency 
to  provide  adequate  jipace  facilities,  and 
research  and  development  programs  for 
the  good  State  of  Indiana  and  the  Mid- 
west. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from.  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI, 
the  chairman  of  the  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Subcommittee  on  Manned' 
Space  Flight  conducted  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1966  NASA  authorization  dur- 
ing March  of  1965.  It  received  a  complete 
review  of  the  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram from  NASA  headquarters  and  field 
center  witnesses  as  well  as  industrial 
and  NASA  witnesses  in  the  field.  Where 
necessary,  supplemental  supporting  data 
was  obtained  from  NASA  field  centers 
and  industrial  contractors  participating 
in  the  manned  space  flight  program. 

The  subconunittee  traveled  to  McDon- 
nell Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Grum- 
man Aircraft  &  Engineermg  Corp.,  Beth- 
page,  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  and  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  Houston,  Tex.  The 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee also  traveled  to  Michoud  Opera- 
tions, New  Orleans,  La.;  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  Cape  Kermedj',  Fla.;  and  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center,  HuntsviUe, 
Ala.;  and  received  program  briefings  and 
tours  of  these  facilities. 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  record  of  program 
accomplishment  has  been  compiled  for 
every  NASA  manned  space  flight  cen- 
ter and  major  contractor,  and  these  are 
a  part  of  our  printed  record.        V' 

The  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcom- 
mittee has  approved  the  1966  budget  re- 
quest with  only  a  few  changes.  This  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  no  new  major 
programs  were  required  in  manned  space 
flight  this  year.  Major  programs,  Gemi- 
ni and  Apollo,  are  continuations  of  those 
programs  authorized  by  the  committee 
and  Congress  last  year.  In  general,  the 
1966  authorization  requests  are  for  con- 
tinued funding  of  existing  programs. 

However,  the  subcommittee  did  make 
the  foUowuig  changes: 


TOTAL   REDUCTION 

'  The  total  request  by  NASA  for  manned 
space  flight  for  fiscal  year  1966  is  $3,567,- 
052,000  as  follows:  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, $3,249,485,000;  for  construc- 
tion of  faciUties,  $27,825,000;  for  ad- 
ministrative operations,  $289,742,000. 
The  subcommittee  is  recommending  a 
total  reduction  of  $42,825,000. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

NASA  requested  $3,249,485,000  for  re- 
search and  development  in  manned  space 
fiights.    Total  reduction  in  research  and 
development  amounts  to  $30  million.    All 
of  this  reduction  comes  from  the  Apollo 
program.    It  is  the  view  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  in  the  areas  of  Apollo  mis- 
sion  support    and   engine   development 
that   program    improvements   could   be 
made.    However,  the  reduction  was  made 
in  the  total  request  to  allow  NASA  to 
make  program  alterations  with  a  broad 
management  latitude  of  choice  without 
adversely  effecting  the  total  program.    It 
was  recognized  by  the  subcommittee  that 
NASA,  prior  to  coming  before  the  com- 
mittee, had  made  substantial  reductions 
in  their  total  research  and  development 
program.    A  further  reduction  was  also 
made    by   the   Bureau   of   the   Budget. 
Based  on  this,  the  $30  million  reduction 
is  considered  a  maximvun  amount  that 
could  be  taken  without  jeopardizing  the 
pace  and  progress  of  the  Apollo  program. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

In  its  fiscal  year  1966  request  for  con- 
sti-uction  of  facilities  funds  in  connec- 
tion with  the  area  of  manned  space 
flight,  NASA  has  asked  for  a  total  of  $27,- 
825,000.  NASA  proposes  to  use  these 
funds  for  4  projects  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  2  at  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center,  5  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center,  1  at  the  Michoud  plant.  2 
at  the  Mississippi  test  faciUty,  and  3  in 
connection  with  the  F-1.  H-2,  and  S-H 
stage  programs,  a  total  of  17  projects. 

The  subcommittee  has  reviewed  these 
projects  in  detail  and  has  determined 
that  a  number  of  these  projects  do  not 
aopear  to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
dkails  submitted  by  NASA.  Among  the 
projects  considered  questionable  are  the 
additions  to  the  medical  facilities  at 
Kermedy  for  about  $1  million;  the 
$800  000  extension  to  warehousing  facil- 
ities'at  the  Maimed  Spacecraft  Center; 
the  $1,946,000  for  two  laboratories  at 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center;  the  more 
than  $70,000  for  locomotive  repair  and 
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associated  rail  spur  facilities  for  the  one 
locomotive  at  the  Mississippi  test  facil- 
ity; and  the  several  millions  of  dollars 
requested  for  still  more  construction 
facilities  at  various  engine  facilities  for 
engines  which  are  far  down  the  road  in 
development  and  production. 

It  is  not  my  intent  or  desire  to  specif- 
ically delete  or  cancel  projects  by  name 
but  rather  to  reduce  the  overall  level  of 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  a  S25  mil- 
liDn  level  and  permit  NASA  the  flexi- 
bility to  choose  those  projects  considered 
most  necessary-.  This  represents  a  re- 
duction of  S2.825.000.  In  the  final  com- 
mittee report,  I  recommend  that  the 
conrunittee  comment  in  some  detail  on 


those  projects  considered  of  questionable 
value  and  on  which  I  have  already  com- 
mented. 

ADMI"NISTR.\T1\E    OPERATIONS 

NASA  requested  for  fiscal  year  1966 
S28D.T42.000  for  administrative  opera- 
tions for  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center,  and  Iheir  subsidi- 
aries. In  line  with  previous  years  the 
subcommittee  believes  that  more  austere 
management  practices  will  lead  to  im- 
proved efl&ciency  within  NASA.  With 
this  view,  a  reduction  of  SIO  million  was 
made  in  the  total  administrative  opera- 
tions budget  for  manned  space  flight. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  again  recount  the  recent  success 
of  our  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Virgil  Grissom  and 
John  Young's  Gemini  flight  and  a  rapid 
succession  of  Ranger  flights  yielding 
high  quality  lunar  photographs  speak  for 
themselves.  But  equally  important  hap- 
penings are  occurring  day  by  day  in  our 
national  space  program  that  receive  little 
of  the  wide  acclaim  accorded  these  spec- 
tacular events.  Yet  these  happenings 
determine  the  vitality,  growth,  and  suc- 
cess of  our  space  effort.  It  is  this  broad 
base  of  technological  effort  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manned  Space  Flight  has 
diligently  studied  and  evaluated  over 
these  past  weeks  to  assess  the  progress  of 
our  space  program. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  progress 
has  been  outstanding.  Eight  out  of 
eight  launchings  of  Saturn  I.  the  world's 
largest  booster,  have  been  successful. 
With  the  Mercury  program  completed, 
the  first  manned  Gemini  flight  has  been 
accomplished,  heralding  the  operation  of 
our  first  truly  maneuverable  manned 
spacecraft.  Saturn  I-B  and  Saturn  V 
manned  spacecraft  and  booster  systems 
are  on  schedule. 

These  accomplishmento  have  not  been 
without  difficulty.  Problems  have  oc- 
curred in  this  complex  undertaking  and 
we  anticipate  future  problems.  How- 
ever, NASA  management  has  shown 
adaptability  and  ingenuity  in  meeting 
these  difBculties,  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  an  in- 
tensive series  of  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manned  Space  Flight  initi- 
ated in  early  March.  A  review  of  the 
manned  space  fli^'ht  program  was  made 
with  NASA  headquarters  and  field  center 
witnesses.  NASA  and  industrial  contrac- 
tors were  visited  in  the  field.  Where 
necessary',  .supplemental  supporting  in- 
formation was  developed  with  NASA  and 
their  indu.strial  contractors. 

The  .subcommittee  traveled  to  McDon- 
nell   Aircraft    Corp..    St.    Louis.    Mo.; 


Grumman  Aircraft  &  Engineering  Corp., 
Bethpage,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston. 
Tex.  Members  of  the  subcommittee  also 
traveled  to  the  Michaud  operations.  New 
Orleans,  La.:  K?nnedy  Space  Center. 
Cape  Kennedy,  Fla.;  and  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center.  Huntsville,  Ala.,  receiving 
program  briefings  and  tours  of  these  fa- 
cilit'es. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  record  of  program 
accomplishments  has  been  compiled  for 
every  NASA  manned  space  fl'ght  center 
and  major  contractor.  Over  1,358  pages 
of  testimony  were  taken  in  compiling 
th's  record. 

Our  Gemini  program  has  successfully 
completed  its  first  manned  flight.  Nine 
manned  flights  remain  in  the  current 
series.  Launch  vehicles  and  crews  are 
ready  to  go  with  most  hardware  now  on 
assembly  lines  throughout  the  country. 
With  th*s  in  view  it  is  important  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  effort  and  momentum  of 
Gemini  at  its  current  level  to  assure  op- 
erational succe-ss.  Gemini  will  accom- 
plish long  duration  missions,  rendezvous 
and  docking,  extravehicular  activity  by 
the  astronauts  and  many  more  experi- 
ments taking  a  firm  step  toward  accom- 
plishing a  Itinar  landing  in  this  decade 
with  the  Apollo  .system. 

Apollo,  with  Gemini  program  support, 
is  now  ■completing  Saturn  I  flights. 
Eight  out  of  eight  flights  have  been  suc- 
cessful adding  confidence  that  its  suc- 
cessors, Saturn  I-B  and  ultimately  .Sat- 
urn V,  will  accomplish  the  lunar  objec- 
tive in  this  decade.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  development  and  exercise  of  Apollo 
hardware  for  near  earth  and  other  mis- 
sions needed  for  a  viable  national  space 
program,  and  important  to  our  national 
security. 

In  considering  the  manned  space  flight 
proirram,  the  subcommittee  carefully  re- 
viewed budget  requests  for  research  and 
development,  including  Gemini,  Apollo 
and  advanced  mission  programs  as  well 
as  administrative  operations  and  con- 
struction of  facilities.     Mr.   Chairman. 


NASA  presented  a  budget  that  had  been 
pared  both  by  themselves  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  It  was  a  minimum  budget 
in  all  respects.  After  probing  and 
thorough  examination,  which  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out.  the  subcommittee 
recommended  a  reduction  of  $42,825,0C0. 
In  the  total  program  this  is  not  a  large 
amount.  However,  it  is  the  considered 
view  of  the  subcommittee  that  this  is  a 
maximum  reduction  that  can  be  made 
without  jeopardizing  the  manned  space 
flight  program.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
rockbottom  program  to  allow  NASA  to 
fulfill  its  commitments  to  the  Nation  and 
maintain  a  balanced  and  aggressive  pro- 
gram. As  the  distinguished  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  James  Webb,  so  aptly 
put  it:  "Tliis  is  a  fighting  chance  budget 
level." 

As  Saturn  I-B  and  Saturn  V  progress 
to  operational  status  our  industrial  capa- 
bility multiplies,  our  research  and  devel- 
opment establishment,  both  governmen- 
tal and  industrial,  increases  in  capability. 
Our  Nation  benefits  mightily  from  this 
growing  efTort  in  education,  industrial 
development  as  well  as  in  space.  Yet 
this  is  only  a  beginning.  Like  an  ice- 
berg, the  greater  part  of  our  space  effort 
is  still  below  the  surface.  Apollo,  as  it 
immerges  in  the  late  sixties,  portends 
achievements  beyond  our  most  optimistic 
hopes  of  less  than  a  decade  ago. 

Tli'S  is  a  relatively  optimistic  picture. 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  has  unfolded  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight.  But  it  is  within  grasp  of  the  Na- 
tion. Continued  support  of  the  Congress 
can  make  this  a  reality.  Congressional 
support  at  this  time  will  assure  return  on 
the  investment  we  have  already  made  in 
making  space  another  environment  in 
which  man  may  function  and  allow  us  to 
develop  space  as  a  resource  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  will  authorize  a  break- 
through in  the  direction  of  U.S.  suprem- 
acy in  space. 

In  the  7  years  since  we  debated  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  our  national  posture  in  space  has 
moved  through  successive  phases.  At 
first  we  had  little  but  hope  and  faith. 
Then  we  entered  an  era  of  trial  and 
error.  Next  came  limited  achievements 
and  the  promise  of  more  to  come.  The 
most  recent  time  has  been  one  of  rising 
expectations. 

This  year,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  report  to 
the  Houss  that  we  are  entering  a  period 
of  performance,  and  the  assurance  of 
even  more  s  gnificant  performance  in  the 
years  that  will  follow. 

With  the  funds  in  the  bill  to  authorize 
appropriat'ons  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  the  United  States  plans  to  ac- 
complish the  following  things  in  space: 

At  least  four  missions  v;;th  the  Giir.'ni 
two-man  space  vehicle,  including  the 
first  attempt  at  rendezvous  with  an  un- 
manned target  vehicle  in  space,  and  mis- 
sions of  up  to  2  weeks  in  duration. 

The  bcunning  of  unmanned  flights  of 
the  three-man  Apollo-Saturn  I-B  space 
vehicle,  to  be  used  for  testing  in  earth 
orbit  the  techniques  and  systems  for  the 
manned  lunar  flights. 
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A  crescendo  of  ground  tests  of  the 
Apollo-Saturn  V  space  vehicle  for  the 
manned  lunar  flights,  in  preparation  for 
the  beginning  of  unmanned  flights  of 
that  vehicle,  scheduled  for  1967, 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  also  that  mile- 
stones are  being  met  to  an  increasing  de- 
gree on  or  ahead  of  schedule.  The 
Gemini  program  is  slipping  forward  in  a 
very  evident  manner.  The  most  recent 
schedule  called  for  conducting  the  first 
manned  flight  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  calendar  year.  Actually,  the  flight 
took  place  on  March  23,  before  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter.  The  next  mission  is 
scheduled  for  the  third  quarter  but  I 
am  advised  that  pro.spects  are  improving 
for  a  launch  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent quarter. 

In  the  Apollo  program,  events  are  also 
beginning  to  take  place  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. An  example  was  a  major  milestone 
in  this  program,  the  first  firing  of  all  five 
engines  of  the  first  stage  of  the  Saturn  V. 
In  this  test,  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  on  April  16, 1965, 
3  months  ahead  of  schedule,  7' 2  million 
pounds  of  thrust  were  generated  for  a 
period  of  6 '2  seconds.  Each  of  the  five 
engines  produced  thrust  equivalent  to  all 
eight  engines  of  the  Saturn  I,  the  most 
powerful  operational  United  States 
launch  vehicle  and  the  most  powerful 
known  to  exist  in  the  world  today.  The 
prospects  for  meeting  major  program 
milestones  on  schedule  are  continuing  to 
improve. 

Today  I  would  like  to  review  the  points 
I  made  in  the  House  on  March  25,  1964, 
at  the  time  of  our  consideration  of  the 
NASA  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
Then  I  plan  to  examine  how  the  events 
of  the  past  year  have  borne  out  state- 
ments made  at  that  time.  Next  I  pro- 
pose to  review  where  we  stand  today  in 
space  accomplishment  in  comparison 
with  the  Soviets.  And  finally,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  opportunities 
available  for  employing  present  capabili- 
ties for  other  mi-ssions  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  the  present  space  program. 

Li  my  statement  to  the  House  last 
March  25,  I  made  four  major  points: 

Fii-st.  We  were  approaching  the  com- 
pletion of  a  long  period  of  buildup  of  the 
U.S.  effort  to  achieve  supremacy  in  space. 
Second.  The  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  make  use  of  Gemini 
hardware  and  experience  in  its  Manned 
Orbiting  LaboratoiT  program  was  the 
best  demonsti-ation  of  the  importance  to 
the  national  security  of  this  civilian- 
directed  space  program. 

Third.  Similar  capabilities  were  being 
developed  in  the  Apollo  program,  whose 
primary  mission  objective  is  the  manned 
exploration  of  the  moon. 

Fourth.  The  Apollo  schedule,  calling 
for  the  first  lunar  landing  in  this  decade, 
is  compatible  with  economy  and  our 
knowledge  of  such  space  hazards  as  ra- 
diation. 

Now  let  us  see  how  developments  of  the 
last  year  have  borne  out  these  state- 
nients. 

First,  the  buildup  of  effort  is  essen- 
tially compVete.  Tlie  structure  of  na- 
tional competence  stands  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  manned  .space  fiight  technology 
laid  in  the  Mercury  program,  in  which 
the  United  States  took  its  first  steps  In 


manned  space  flight  and  accumulated 
essential  information  on  how  well  a 
trained  man  can  live  and  work  under  the 
conditions  of  space  flight  for  periods  up 
to  a  day  and  a  half. 

Mercury  technology  foims  the  basis  of 
the  Gemini  program.  Many  of  the  Mer- 
cury .subsystems  are  retained,  and  much 
of  the  Mercury  industrial  team  is  par- 
ticipating in  Gemini,  in  which  we  are 
learning  to  maneuver  in  space  and  in  the 
atmosphere  on  reentry,  to  rendezvous 
and  dock  v.ith  an  unmanned  target  ve- 
hicle, to  conduct  manned  operations  out- 
side the  spacecraft,  and  the  ability  of 
men  to  live  and  work  in  space  for  longer 
periods. 

In  similar  manner,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Gem.ini  developmental  effort 
is  directed  toward  common  use  of  tech- 
nology in  Gemini  and  the  much  more  ad- 
vanced Apollo  spacecraft,  which  will  pro- 
vide the  ability  to  carry  out  extensive 
maneuvers  and  course  changes  in  space, 
fly  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  moon,  into 
orbit  about  the  moon,  to  make  landings 
on  and  takeoffs  from  the  moon,  and  to 
return  safely  to  earth. 

For    this    effort,   the    national    space 
team — government,     industry,     univer- 
sities,   and    other    nonprofit    organiza- 
tions—consists of  about  400,000  persons. 
Of  these,  about  300,000  are  engaged  in 
manned    space   flight — Gemini,   Apollo, 
and   the   studies  of   advanced   manned 
missions.     However,    the    reduction    of 
S117  million  from  the  total  appropria- 
tion  request   for   manned   space   fiight 
last    year — the    regular    appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1965  combined  with  a  re- 
quested   supplemental    for    fiscal    year 
1964— has  slowed  the  final  buildup  to 
some  extent.     Consequently,  the  total  of 
Gemini-Apollo    activity   will   reach   its 
peak  early  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

Creation  of  the  necessary  facilities  is 
w-ell  advanced.  The  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  at  Houston  is  operational. 
The  Michoud  plant  at  New  Orleans  is 
operational.  The  White  Sands,  N.  Mex., 
launch  site  is  operational.  Other  facili- 
ties throughout  the  country  are  opera- 
tional. Two  major  facilities  remain  to 
be  completed,  the  Mississippi  test  facility 
and  the  Merrit  Island  launch  area  north 
of  Cape  Kennedy.  As  the  construction 
activity  at  these  two  locations  phases 
out  over  the  next  year  or  two,  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  persons  engaged  in  test  activity 
and  using  these  facilities.  Thus  the 
overall  total  of  people  engaged  in  exist- 
ing programs  will  remain  relatively  con- 
stant. 

Furthermore,  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration has  leveled  off.  We  have  before 
us  a  measure  which,  for  the  third  suc- 
cessive year,  would  provide  funding  at 
a  level  between  $5  and  $5 '4  billion. 

My  second  major  point  last  year  re- 
lated to  the  employment  of  the  capabili- 
ties inherent  in  the  Gemini  program. 
On  March  23,  of  this  year,  the  first 
manned  Gemini  mission  verified  the  ba- 
sic design,  development,  test,  and  opera- 
tional procedures  being  followed  to  de- 
velop manned  spacecraft,  man-rated 
launch  vehicles  and  a  worldwide  opera- 
tional network.  The  exceptional  per- 
formance of  all  elements  of  the  system — 


spacecraft,  launch  vehicles,  and  opera- 
tional equipment  and  crew^s,  gave  strong 
evidence  that  full  space  simulation  test- 
ing before  flight  is  a  sound  approach  to 
success  in  flight. 

Having  witnessed  this  successful  op- 
eration at  firsthand,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  last  year  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  plan  to  em- 
ploy this  capability  in  its  system  in  its 
manned  orbiting  laboratorj'  program. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  real  reason 
for  the  DOD  to  wait  until  its  orbiting 
laboratory  is  ready  to  make  use  of  Gemi- 
ni capabilities.  This  space  vehicle  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  learning  about  space 
flight  operational  conditions.  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Department 
give  serious  consideration  to  its  use  as  a 
training  vehicle  in  the  period  following 
completion  of  the  NASA  program  and 
prior  to  the  availability  of  the  orbiting 
laboratory. 

Last  year,  my  third  point  related  to 
the  capabilities  inherent  in  the  Apollo 
program — i>eople,  industrial  base,  flight 
hardware  and  ground  equipment,  opera- 
tional experience,  and  the  ability  to 
manage  a  research  and  development  ef- 
fort of  this  magnitude. 

In  the  year  that  has  ensued,  we  have 
seen  these  capabilities  coming  into  be- 
ing. The  team  is  essentially  fully  as- 
sembled. Such  a  system  as  the  Saturn 
I,  with  its  associated  ground  equipment, 
is  fully  operational,  providing  this  coun- 
tiy  with  the  capability  to  place  in  earth 
orbit  a  payloa'd  of  more  than  10  tons. 
This  vehicle  is  the  most  powerful  known 
to  exist  in  the  world  today.  Operational 
experience  is  being  gained  in  the  Gemini 
program.  And  in  the  Gemini  and  Apollo 
management,  the  ability  to  hold  to  cost 
estimates  and  to  maintain  schedules  is 
being  perfected. 

Finally,  I  stated  last  year  that  the 
Apollo  schedule  is  consistent  with  econ- 
omy and  that  if  the  program  were 
stretched  out  the  total  cost  would  in- 
crease. This  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened. As  the  result  of  congressional 
action  on  the  NASA  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1965  and  the  request  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  the  amount  allocated  to  the 
Apollo  program  was  $117  million  less 
than  had  been  proposed. 

Under  the  current  schedule,  based  on 
this  funding  level,  the  Apollo-Saturn  V 
launch  schedule  has  been  necessarily 
stretched  out.  Previously,  all  15  of  those 
flights  were  scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  calendar  year  1969.  At  present,  the 
last  2  of  the  15  flights  are  scheduled 
for  calendar  year  1970.  This  stretchout 
of  the  program  has  added  $600  million 
to  the  anticipated  total  cost. 

Fortunately,  the  schedule  for  accom- 
plishing major  milestones  in  the  Apollo 
program  has  not  been  affected.  These 
milestones  are  as  follows:  First  un- 
manned Apollo-Saturn  I-B  flight,  1966: 
first  manned  Apollo-Saturn  I-B  fiight. 
1967:  first  unmanned  Apollo-Saturn  V 
flight,  1967;  f.rst  manned  Apollo-Saturn 
V  fiight,  1968:  fii-st  manned  lunar  landing 
and  return,  before  the  decade  is  out. 

The  reason  the  stretchout  does  not 
affect  these  milestones  is  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  last  year  has  given  grounds 
for  increased  confidence  that  the  first 
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manned  lunar  landing  and  return  will 
be  accomplished  on  an  earlier  flight  than 
was  anticipated  a  year  ago.  All  of  the 
15  are  required,  however,  to  provide  as- 
surance that  the  lunar  landing  and  re- 
turn will  be  accomplished. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  matter 
of  particular  interest  to  the  House  and 
.indeed  to  all  Americans.  How  does  our 
standing  compare  with  the  Soviets,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  their  manned 
ilight  in  March,  just  a  few  days  ahead  of 
our  Gemini  III  and  Ranger  IX  missions? 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  maintains  its  lead  in 
space  science.  We  know  we  lead  in  space 
applications — weather  observation,  com- 
munications, navigation,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  space  technology.  The  Early  Bird 
television  demonstrations  this  we?k  have 
provided  an  especially  convincing  proof 
of  this  fact.  We  know  that  this  Nation 
is  the  leader  in  world  cooperation  in 
space.  We  have  engaged  in  cooperative 
programs  with  almost  70  other  nations. 

But  what  about  manned  space  flight? 
The  first  point  that  should  be  made  is  the 
amount  of  payload  available  to  the 
Soviets.  The  weight  of  Voskhod  I.  which 
carried  three  cosmonauts  on  a  24-hour 
mission  last  fall,  was  announced  as  11.- 
731  pounds.  It  would  be  logical  to  as- 
sume that  the  weight  of  Voskhod  II  was 
about  the  same.  The  weight  of  the 
Gemini  spacecraft  is  a  little  over  7.000 
pounds.  Thus  the  Soviets  have  available 
to  them  at  present  a  spacecraft  weighing 
at  least  half  again  as  much  as  the 
Gemini. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  most  power- 
ful operational  launch  vehicle,  the 
Saturn  I,  is  capable  of  placing  a  payload 
of  more  than  20.000  pounds  in  Earth 
orbit,  about  double  the  weight  of  Vos- 
khod I. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  information 
di\"Ulged  by  the  Soviets,  the  load-carry- 
ing capability  of  our  large-  launch 
vehicles  appears  to  be  greater  but  the 
Soviets  seem  to  be  ahead  in  the  posses- 
sion of  manned  spacecraft  able  to  exploit 
the  available  launch  capability. 

The  Soviets'  advantage  in  manned 
spacecraft,  together  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  the  necessary  vehicle 
power  for  several  years,  has  enabled 
them  to  move  forward  considerably  in 
flight  operational  experience.  One  Soviet 
cosmonaut  has  carried  out  a  5-day  flight, 
another  has  flown  for  4  days  and  two 
others  have  been  in  flight  for  3  days 
each.  These  compare  with  a  day  and  a 
half,  the  longest  duration  of  a  U.S.  man- 
ned space  flight  mission  to  date.  The 
Soviet  woman  cosmonaut,  "who  carried 
out  a  3-day  flight  in  1963,  has  more 
orbital  flight  time  than  all  U.S.  astro- 
nauts combined. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  specifics  of  the 
Voskhod  II  and  Gemini  HI  missions. 
The  House  will  recall  that  the  most  note- 
worthy event  of  the  Voskhod  mission  was 
the  extravehicular  activity  of  Cosmonaut 
Alexei  Leonov,  who  was  reported  to  have 
climbed  out  of  the  spacecraft  and  spent 
about  20  minutes  floating  free  in  his 
spacesuit.  This  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished by  the  United  States,  although  it 
is  planned  in  an  early  phase  of  the 
Gemini  program. 


On  the  Gemini  III  mission,  a  note- 
worthy accomplishment  was  the  first 
orbit-changing  maneuvers  by  a  manned 
spacecraft.  On  four  separate  occasions 
during  their  .three-orbit  mission.  Gus 
Grissom  and  John  Young  made  measur- 
able changes  in  their  orbit.  In  addition, 
they  carried  out  four  other  maneuvers 
of  smaller  magnitude.  According  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  Soviets,  this  has 
not  yet  been  done  in  their  manned 
flights,  but  is  planned  for  the  future. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  both 
of  chose  rtccompllshnients — extravehicu- 
lar activity  and  orbit-changing  maneu- 
vers— are  essential  to  future  progress  in 
space  ex;ilorafion.  Both  are  objectives 
of  the  Gemini  program  and  both  are 
techniques  that  must  be  learned  in  order 
to  accomphsh  the  Apollo  program.  It 
has  long  been  assumed  that  both  were 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  program. 

Given  these  sssumpaons,  the  difference 
between  the  scheduling  of  these  experi- 
ments in  the  Soviet  and  American  pro- 
grams is  a  detail  of  relatively  minor  im- 
portance. It  has  leen  the  judgment  of 
our  experts  that  maneuvering  and  chang- 
ing orbits  are  more  important  than  ex- 
travehicular activity  for  the  progress  of 
our  program.  For  this  reason,  such  ma- 
neuvers were  scheduled  for  the  first 
manned  flight  in  the  Gemini  program. 
We  must  assume  that  the  Soviets  had 
their  good  reasons  for  scheduling  extra- 
vehicular activity  on  an  earlier  flight  in 
their  program. 

We  must  also  assume  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  fully  exploited  the  capabilities 
of  their  11,700-pound  spacecraft.  Thus 
we  should  not  be  surprised  by  further 
Soviet  accomplishments  in  the  months  to 
come. 

But  we  are  moving  along,  too.  The 
schedule  calls  for  four  manned  flights  a 
year  in  Gemini — one  every  3  months. 
However,  the  period  of  time  between 
Gemini  U.  the  flnal  unmanned  test,  and 
Gemini  III,  was  only  63  days.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  compress  this  schedule  to  some 
extent  if  all  continues  to  go  as  well  as  in 
recent  months.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Soviets  will  be  hard  put  to  keep  up  with 
this  launch  rate. 

However,  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  will  continue  to  be  capable  of 
significant  demonstrations  of  space  capa- 
bility for  some  time  to  come.  Further- 
more, even  when  the  time  arrives  that 
we  are  fully  superior  in  all  important 
aspects  of  space  capability,  the  world 
may  not  fully  believe  that  we  are  first. 
We  may  have  to  wait  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Apollo  program  to  wipe  out 
,  the  last  of  those  doubts. 

No  -one,  of  course,  can  promise  that 
American  astronauts  will  be  first  on  the 
moon.  The  Apollo  program  was  selected 
in  1961  as  one  that  gave  the  greatest 
promise  of  providing  a  focus  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  capabilities  required  for 
U.S.  preeminence  in  spS.ce  in  this  dec- 
ade. Despite  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
not  always  provided  all  of  the  required 
funding,  we  have  reached  the  midpoint 
of  this  effort  and  the  rate  of  progress  is 
continuing  to  accelerate. 

The  Soviets  have  continued  to  indi- 
cate their  interest  in  manned  lunar  flight. 
They  have  not  announced  a  schedule. 


They  have  not  flown  a  booster  of  the  size 
required.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  neither  have  we.  The  first  flight  of 
the  Saturn  V  is  scheduled  for  1967.  Un- 
til we  see  who  flics  that  booster  first,  we 
will  not  have  any  really  reliable  means  of 
estimating  who  is  likely  to  be  first  on  the 
moon. 

In  this  discussion,  however,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  our  primai-y  pur- 
pose is  U.S.  preeminence  in  space,  not 
merely  the  accomplishment  of  one  mis- 
sion ahead  of  the  Soviets,  however  im- 
portant that  mission  may  be  to  the  dem- 
onstration of  preeminence. 

This  preeminence  requires  the  capa- 
bility to  conduct  not  one  flight  but  a 
series  of  flights,  in  any  direction  that 
the  national  inteirst  might  I'equirc,  on 
a  schedule  that  is  truly  operational. 

For  this  reason,  we  are  bringing  into 
being  a  Government-industry  organiza- 
tion, including  the  necessaiy  production, 
test,  launch,  and  operational  facilities 
that  will  support  the  launching  of  six 
Saturn  I-B  launch  vehicles,  six  Saturn  V 
launch  vehicles,  and  eight  Apollo  space- 
craft annually. 

By  applying  the  wide  range  of  capa- 
bilities and  the  broad  flexibility  of  the 
Apollo-Saturn  system  to  a  number  of 
other  potential  missions,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  produce  and  fly  space  hardware  for 
future  missions  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
initial  development  cost. 

In  order  to  establish  the  most  desirable 
flrst  uses  to  be  made  of  this  capability, 
this  budget  includes  the  sum  of  $18  mil- 
lion to  be  employed  in  fiscal  year  1066 
for  the  complete  definition  of  a  pro- 
gram, called  the  Apollo  extension  sys- 
tems, which  will  extend  production  be- 
yond the  presently  approved  total  of  12 
Saturn  I-B  and  15  Saturn  V  launch  vehi- 
cles, for  flights  both  in  earth  orbit  and 
to  the  moon.  Our  committee  has  been 
advised  that  a  proposal  to  begin  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  hardware 
for  the  Apollo  extension  system  is  con- 
templated for  flscal  year  1967. 

However,  one  project  to  employ  Apollo 
capabilities  is  included  in  the  bill  before 
the  House  and  is  planned  to  begin  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  sum  of  $5  million 
is  included  in  this  budget  to  adapt  the 
Centaur  stage,  now  under  development 
for  use  with  an  Atlas  booster,  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  two-stage  Saturn  I-B  as 
a  three-stage  vehicle  for  deep  space  ex- 
ploration. The  first  assignment  of  this 
vehicle  will  be  as  the  booster  for  the 
Voyager  unmanned  spacecraft  for  the 
exploration  of  Mars. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  bill 
incoiTDorates  provisions  for  planning  and 
moving  on  an  orderly  basis  into  the  ac- 
tivities that  will  come  as  the  effort  in 
present  programs  reduces  in  volume  and 
moves  toward  its  conclusion. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Space  Flight  has  reviewed 
very  carefully  the  President's  proposals 
in  this  bill.  In  the  Gemini  program,  we 
have  concluded  tha*^^  the  funding  pro- 
posed should  not  be  reduced.  In  the 
Apollo  program,  we  recommend  a  reduc- 
tion of  $30  million.  In  the  planning;  of 
advanced  manned  missions,  we  recom- 
mend no  change.  We  recommend  a  re- 
duction of  $10  million  in  administrative 
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operations  and  a  reduction  of  $2.8  mil- 
lion in  construction  of  facilities,  a  rela- 
tively small  item  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
the  remarks  I  made  on  March  25,  1964, 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  this 
year's  budget: 

T'nis  bill  has  been  soundly  conceived  and 
carefully  thought  out.  It  has  been  reduced 
where  the  committee  felt  this  could  be  done. 
II  is  not  a  partisan  bill.  The  space  program 
was  begun  in  a  Republican  administration 
and  continued  in  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  have 
supported  it  through  the  years.  It  is  an 
American  program,  designed  to  pl.ice  our 
country  in  its  rightful  position  before  the 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  program  on 
which  our  national  security  may  well  depend. 

In  this  bill,  the  House  has  an  opportunity 
to  give  a  vote  of  confidence  in  America's 
future  in  space.  It  is  a  bill  that  every  Mem- 
ber can  support  in  good  conscience.  I  aslc 
that  support. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  add  my  support  to  the  NASA 
authorization  resolution.  The  Southeast 
is  an  active  member  of  the  NASA- 
industiT  team  in  support  of  the  national 
space  effort.  I  particularly  refer  to  the 
tremendous  activities  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

The  Michoud  plant,  near  New  Orleans, 
La.,  was  originally  selected  by  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  during  World  War 
n  to  be  the  site  of  a  large  shipyard  for 
the  puiTDOse  of  manufacturing  Liberty 
ships. 

The  plant  closed  again  in  1954  and  re- 
mained   closed    until    September    1961 
when  NASA  announced  the  selection  of 
this  plant  for  the  production  of  large 
space     booster      vehicle      stages.    The 
Michoud  complex  consists  of   approxi- 
mately 850  acres  and  is  located  about  15 
miles  east  of  the  center  of  New  Orleans 
on  U.S.  Route  90.    A  number  of  factors 
influenced  the  selection  of  the  Michoud 
facility.    It  had  several  existing  build- 
ings, one  of  which  was  the  largest  one- 
floor  structure  in  the  counti-y  with  43 
acres  under  the  roof.    It  is  accessible  by 
water  and  ideally  located  close  to  Hunts- 
ville  and  MTO.     It  is  also  situated  close 
to  large  expanses  of  sparsely  inhabited 
land  which  helped  to  influence  the  selec- 
tion of  Mississippi  test  facility  as  a  static 
test  site.    MTF  is  about  35  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  Michoud.     Capital  invest- 
ment as  of  June  30,  1965.  will  be  over 
$103    million.     Facilities    at    the    main 
plant  comprise  a  total  of  over  3  million 
gross  square  feet.    During  1965  a  new 
engineering  building  was  completed  and 
a  high  bay  vertical  assembly  area  and 
hydrostatic    test   building   were    added. 
The  stage  checkout  facility  and  improve- 
ments in  the  road   systems  have  been 
initiated.    The  plant  is  currently  occu- 
pied by  the  Chrysler  Corp.  in  the  fabrica- 
tion,   assembly,    and    checkout    of    the 
Saturn  I  and  Saturn  I-B  first  stages  and 
the  Boeing  Co.  for  the  fabrication,  as- 
sembly, and  checkout  of  the  S-I-C  stage 
for  the  Saturn  V  vehicle.     Certain  com- 
mon support  services  are  provided  by  the 
Mason-Rust   Co.    Telecomputing   Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  supports  Michoud  and  MTO  out 
of  Slidell  and  provides  computation  and 
data  transmission  services  for  the  op- 
eration of  computers  and  data  transmis- 


sion equipment  in  support  of  the  stage 
and  support  contractors  at  Michoud. 
The  Michoud  plant  is  on  the  Gulf  Coastal 
Waterway  and  has  deepwater  access  via 
the  Mississippi  River.  Fiscal  year  1966 
pro^rram  will  be  limited  to  improvements 
to  the  storm  drain  system,  to  control 
erosion  and  prevent  flooding.  There  are 
approximately  10,000  contractor  per- 
sonnel employed  and  290  civil  servants. 

SLIDELL  COMPUTER  FACILITY 

An  electronic  computer  center  was  es- 
tablished at  Slidell,  La.,  to  service  Mi- 
choud and  MTO.  The  installation  v.as 
originally  designated  as  an  air  route  traf- 
fic control  center  for  the  FA  A  but  was 
declared  excess  by  that  agency  and  never 
used.  It  is  situated  on  a  14-acre  tract  of 
land.  The  existing  building  has  50,497 
square  feet  w-hich  houses  the  computer 
installation.  An  additional  approximate 
30,000  square  feet  is  being  added  to  this 
building.  Slidell  is  located  approximately 
20  miles  northeast  of  the  Michoud  plant 
and  the  capital  investment  as  of  June 
30,  1965,  will  be  approximately  $4^2  mil- 
lion. As  previously  stated.  Telecomput- 
ing Services,  Inc.,  operates  the  computers 
and  data  transmission  equipment  in  sup- 
port of  the  stage  contractors  at  Michoud 
and  will  provide  services  for  test  opera- 
tions and  computation  at  MTO  once  that 
facility  becomes  operational. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  New 
York  Times,  Sunday,  May  2.  1965,  en- 
titled "U.S.  Business:  NASA  Expansion 
Is  a  Stimulant  to  the  Southeast  Region." 
which  will  furnish  some  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  Michoud-MTO-Slidell 
complex  and  the  information  on  Missis- 
sippi test  operation  is  a  recent  press  re- 
lease issued  by  the  PIO  office  at  MTO : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  2.  1965] 
U.S.  Business:  NASA  Expansion  Is  a  Stimu- 
lant TO  THE  Southeast  Region 


Atlanta,  May  1. — The  Southeast's  newest 
crop  is  being  planted  in  space,  and  it  Is  an 
Increasingly  profitable  crop. 

Within  the  last  4  years  the  region  has  ben- 
efited greatly  from  expansion  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA). 

Four  major  NASA  facilities  that  employed 
9,000  persons  in  1961  now  employ  35.000.  And 
the  Southeast's  share  of  NASA's  prime  con- 
tracts has  increased  from  12  percent  in  1961 
to  almost  17  percent  now. 

All  of  this  is  within  the  Sixth  Federal  Re- 
serve District,  composed  of  Florida.  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  parts  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana. 

A  study  by  the  reserve  district's  analysts 
shows  that  NASA  activities  have  become  a 
major  factor  in  the  economies  of  some  of 
these  States.  In  Alabama,  for  instance,  NASA 
employment  at  Hunt^ville  accounts  for  2  per- 
cent of  the  State's  total  nonfarm  employ- 
ment. 

Procurement  spending  in  the  area  has  risen 
from  $46  million  in  1961  to  $584  million  in 
1964.  This  has  resulted  In  a  strong  stimulus 
not  only  for  companies  that  can  handle  prime 
contracts  but  also  for  the  many  small  con- 
cerns that  receive  the  subcontracts. 

Whole  new  Industries  have  resulted.  And 
some  States  still  are  more  capable  than  others 
of  handling  the  subcontracts. 

Prime  contractors  in  Florida,  for  instance, 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1964,  sent 
only  $2,640,000  worth  of  sut>contracts  outside 
their  State  while  prime  contractors  elsewhere 
were  spending  $48,088,000  in  Florida  subcon- 
tracts.   Florida  thus  had  a  net  of  $45,448,000 


in  NASA  subcontracts  flowing  across  State 
lines. 

By  contrast,  Louisiana  contractors  sent 
$45,244,000  in  subcontracts  outside  the  State 
while  $13,336,000  worth  of  subcontracts  were 
coming  in. 

The  four  major  NASA  facilities  In  the  re- 
gion are  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  near  Huntsville.  Ala.;  the  Mississippi 
test  operation,  on  the  Mississippi  coast:  the 
Michoud  plant  at  New  Orleans;  and  the 
Kennedy  Space  Flight  Center,  at  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla. 

The  Marshall  Center,  established  In  1960 
at  Redstone  Arsenal,  has  the  primary  jol>  of 
designing,  developing,  and  providing  basic 
launch  vehicles  to  overcome  the  earth's 
gravitational  pull.  It  employs  more  than 
7.000  persons  In  facilities  valued  at  more  than 
$250  million. 

Tiie  Michoud  (pronounced  Mlss-you)  plant 
assembles  Saturn  boostei-s  such  as  will  be 
used  for  Umar  exploration  capsules.  It  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  country's  largest  manufac- 
turing buildings,  almost  43  acres  under  one 
roof.  The  Michoud  complex  is  staffed  by 
more  than  10,000  workers  for  4  private 
corporations  und«t- contract  to  NASA  and 
about  300  NASA  civil  service  employees. 

On  the  Pearl  River,  In  sparsely  populated 
Hancock  County,  Miss.,  which  Is  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  construction  is  underway  for  the 
Mississippi  test  operation.  Operated  under 
the  Marshall  Center's  auspices,  it  Is  the  fa- 
cility where  launch  vehicles  will  be  test  fired 
before  being  sent  to  their  launching  destina- 
tion. 

The  test  facilities  will  employ  about  2,500 
contract  workers  and  civil  service  people  after 
it  Is  completed  In  1967.  Some  testing  Is  to 
begin  there  in  1966. 

At  the  Kennedy  Center,  space  components 
are  assembled,  checked,  and  ultimately 
launched  Into  space.  So  far  NASA  has  used 
the  Denartment  of  Defense's  launch  facilities 
at  Cape  Kennedy.  It  now  Is  creating  a  new 
launch  area  on  nearby  Merritt  Island. 
Among  the  new  facilities  will  be  a  vertical 
assembly  building  52  stories  high  and  larger 
than  the  Pentagon. 

NASA  employment  at  the  cape  In  fiscal 
1964  was  7.283.  about  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  contract  workers.  This  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  substantially. 

The  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District  notes 
Michoud's  imnact  upon  New  Orleans  as  an 
example  of  NASA's  favorable  economic  Im- 
pact: 

In  1964  Michoud  gave  New  Orleans  an  addi- 
tional 10.300  jobs  and  a  payroll^f  more  than 
$70  million.  The  New  Orleans  Chamber  of 
Commerce  estimated  that  the  work  at  Mi- 
choud Increased  emploj-ment  In  other  Indus- 
tries by  about  6.500  and  Increased  retail  sales 
bv  more  than  $33  million  a  year. 
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MTO   status 

The  transformation  of  a  pine  and  cypress 
woodland  into  a  modern  test  facility  is  rap- 
Idly  taking  shape  In  Hancock  County.  Less 
than  2  years  ago— May  17,  1963— the  first 
tree  was  felled  to  begin  a  3-year  program  In 
the  construction  of  NASA's  Mississippi  test 
operations.  Since  that  beginning,  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  site  clearing,  ex- 
cavation, dredging,  pile  driving,  foundation 
work,  and  building. 
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FUNDING 

To  review  construction  of  facilities  fund- 
ing— MTO  was  appropriated  $22,457  million 
In  fiscal  year  1962;  $78,198  million  In  fiscal 
year  1963:  and  $96,163  million  In  fiscal  year 
1964.  For  fiscal  year  1965.  $58  892  mUllon 
has  been  appropriated,  a  total  of  almost  $256 
million. 

I..\ND    ACQUISITION 

Our  land  acquisition  program,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  has  been  completed.  An  area 
of  almcsi  13  300  acres  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  development  of 
test  and  support  facilities,  plus  room  for 
future  projects.  Options  have  been  obtained 
or  actions  processed  on  all  of  the  tracts  in- 
volved In  128,000  acres  on  which  easements 
are  being  sought  for  an  acoustic  buffer  zone. 

COMPLETED    PROJECTS 

Twenty-nine  projects  have  been  completed 
as  of  the  first  of  the  month  for  a  total  cost 
of  $15,451,108.  In  addition  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  some  existing  buildings,  these  proj- 
ects include  harbor  dredging,  construction 
dock,  and  road  ■£,"  cleaning  of  the  Saturn  V 
complex,  bascule  bridge,  the  cryogenic  docks, 
emergency  service  building,  telephone  build- 
ing, site  malnetnance  building,  and  the  cen- 
tral heating  plant.  The  Southern  Railway 
System,  at  its  own  expense,  brought  in  a 
10  5-mlle  track  from  Nicholson  to  the  site. 
Since  the  track  was  completed,  more  than 
12.000  cars  of  equipment  and  freight  have 
been  shipped  to  MTO. 

ACTIVE    CONSTHrcnON 

We  have  30  active  construction  contracts 
In  e^ect  now  for  a  total  cost  of  $101,521,547. 
In  addition,  we  have  active  and  completed 
procurement  contracts  worth  $13,212,054. 
These  do  not  Include  the  technical  systems 
contracts  with  Aetron  and  General  Electric, 
which  will  total  about  535  million.  We  also 
have  awarded  five  relocation  contracts  for 
more  than  $3  million. 

PERSONNEL 

The  number  of  permanent  personnel  on 
the  site  continues  to  build  up  as  construc- 
tion projects  are  completed  and  facilities  be- 
come available.  As  of  April  12  we  had  3,326 
workers  on  the  site.  Including  2,399  con- 
struction workers,  Installation  contractors, 
and  Corps  of  Engineers  personnel.  There 
are  927  personnel  on  the  site  connected  with 
NAS.^.  General  Electric.  North  American, 
Boeing,  and  the  US.  Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  SCHTST.ER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  it  is  appropriate  to  nate  that 
it  was  just  4  years  ago  yesterday — May 
5,  1961 — that  a  new  name  was  added  to 
the  honor  roll  of  America's  heroes,  for 
on  that  date  Alan  Shepard  became  the 
first  American  to  fly  in  the  new  environ- 
ment of  space.  I  think  that  on  that  day, 
and  on  the  occasions  of  subsequent  U.S. 
space  achievements,  all  of  us  stood  a 
little  taller  with  justifiable  pride  in  our 
Nation  and  her  mi?ht. 

In  the  4  years  since  Shepard's  historic 
flight,  the  Nation  has  mads  great  strides 
toward  fulfilling  our  national  goals  in 
Epaco.  The  Mercury  program  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  that  man  not  only 
can  .surtive  in  the  spac?  environment,' 
but  can  also  function  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  space  system  and  can  materially 
contribute  to  the  exploration  of  space  by 
hLs  cbser/ations  and  actions. 

The  current  Gemini  pro'^ram  is  the 
vital  second  step  in  enlarging  this  Na- 
tion's skills  and  knowledge  in  .space.  It 
is  the  tarrk  of  the  Gemini  proTram  to 
build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Mer- 
cury program  and  to  enlarge  our  manned 


space  flight  capabilities  for  the  programs 
that  will  follow. 

The  past  few  montlis  have  seen  tlie 
evolution  of  tlie  Gemini  program  from 
one  of  test  and  qualification  to  one  of 
flight  operations.  The  booster  and 
spacecraft  were  qualified  to  withstand 
the  launch  environment  last  year.  The 
second  unmanned  qualification  flight,  to 
complete  the  spacecraft  qualification  for 
reentry  and  to  verify  the  readiness  of 
the  recovery  system,  took  place  in  Jan- 
uary and  was  a  complete  success.  This 
paved  the  way  for  manned  Rights. 

On  March  23.  Astronauts  Gus  Grissom 
and  John  Young  piloted  the  first  manned 
Gemini  spacecraft  around  the  earth 
three  times.  This  flight,  in  addition  to 
validating  the  complete  mission  capabil- 
ity, provided  the  first  successful  maneu- 
vering of  a  spacecraft  to  change  its 
orbital  path.  On  four  separate  occa- 
sions during  the  flight  the  astronauts 
steered  their  spacecraft  into  a  measur- 
ably different  orbit.  They  also  conducted 
foui-  other  mant^ver^  involving  small, 
precise  changes  in  speed.  This  maneu- 
vering capability  will  be  necessary  in 
subsequent  Gemini  flights  for  rendezvous 
and  docking  with  an  unmanned  target. 
This  rendezvous  and  docking  capability 
is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  Apollo 
program,  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  effort  such  as  the  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory. 

Preparations  are  now  being  finalized 
for  the  GT-4  flfght,  which  is  scheduled 
for  early  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year,  although  effort  is  being  exerted  to 
move  the  launch  date  forward.  Astro- 
nauts James  McDivitt  and  Edward  White 
are  the  primary  flight  crew  for  tliis  mis- 
sion, v,hich  will  last  up  to  4  days.  If  the 
equipment  is  qualified  in  time,  the  astro- 
nauts will  wear  the  improved  spacesuits 
necessary  for  extravehicular  operations. 
Astronauts  Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles 
Conrad  are  scheduled  to  perform  our  first 
extravehicular  experimentation  in  the 
GT-5  flight  later  this  year,  and  Wally 
Schirra  and  Tom  Stafford  will  attempt 
our  first  rendezvous  in  the  GT-6  flight. 

Paralleling  the  spacecraft  and  laimch 
vehicle  development,  the  Agena  target 
vehicle  is  rapidly  achieving  a  readiness 
state.  The  initial  test  vehicle  has  been 
completed,  v,-hile  the  actual  vehicle  to 
be  used  in  the  GT-6  mission  is  nearing 
readiness  and  will  be  available  when  re- 
quired. The  Atlas  vehicle  v.hich  will 
launch  the  Agena  is  completed  now,  as 
is  pad  14  at  Cape  Kennedy  from  which 
it  v.'ill  be  launched. 

Experience  in  Gemini  planning,  oper- 
ations, communications,  tracking,  and 
recovery  v.  ill  provide  the  capability  of 
bringing  Apollo  to  a  state  of  operational 
readiness.  Supplementing  this  activity. 
a  numb?r  of  experiments  will  bo  con- 
ducted by  the  astronauts  on  each  Gemini 
mi^.sion.  These  encompass  a  wide  range 
of  fields  including  earth  ob.servations, 
medicine,  spacecraft  technology,  micro- 
biology, and  astronomy.  Specifically, 
design  techniques  will  be  evaluated  on 
Gemini  that  will  be  used  in  Apollo. 
Apollo  rendezvous  missions  will  be  sim- 
ulated and  evaluated  using  Gemini 
spacecraft  and  Agena  target  vehicles. 
The  capability  of  man  to  perform  in 


space  and  to  develop  proficiency  in  space 
operation  will  be  performed  in  these 
future  flights.  Tlius,  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram constitutes  a  logical  step  in  the 
growth  of  proficiency  toward  the  level 
required  for  Apollo,  the  manned  orbit- 
ing laboratory,  and  any  subsequent  pro- 
grams that  the  Nation's  interests  may 
dictate. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
members  of  the  Manned  Space  Fliuht 
Subcommittee  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIP-MAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  tho 
gentleman. 

Air.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  compliment  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI  on  his 
fine  leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manned  Space  Flight.  I 
have  sei-ved  with  him  and  he  has  given 
excellent  leadership  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manned  Space  Flight.  Mr. 
Te.xgue  has  performed  a  service  not  only 
to  NASA  and  the  space  flight  program 
but  also  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

r.Ir.  FUQUA.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manned  Space  Flight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  would  like  to 
outline  the  steps  that  your  committee 
took  to  arrive  at  a  sound  authorization 
for  manned  space  flight  in  fiscal  year 
1966.  I  will  start  with  NASA's  budget 
request  in  this  area,  describe  the  way 
we  analyzed  this  request  and  summarize 
what  we  will  accomplish  in  manned  space 
flight  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I.    NASA's    FISCAL    YEAR    196G    BUDGET   REQtrEST 

NASA's  budget  request  to  Con.gress  in- 
cludes $3,524,227,000  to  provide  the  fiscal 
year  1966  increment  of  funding  for 
manned  space  flight  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
administrative  operations. 

A  t<3tal  of  $3,219,485,000  is  requested  for 
manned  space  flight  research  and  devel- 
opment, consisting  of  the  three  currently 
approved  pronrams — Gemini,  Apollo, 
and  advanced  manned  missions. 

NASA's  fi.scal  year  1966  request  for  the 
Gemini  program  is  $242,100,000,  cover- 
ing the  spacecraft,  launch  vehicles,  and 
overall  mission  support.  The  Gemini 
request  is  decreasing  for  the  second  year. 
Development  and  qualification  tests  arc 
essentially  complete  and  the  program  is 
now  moving  into  a  period  of  intensive 
hardware  deliveries  and  manned  fli^lits. 
as  the  operational  phase  following  the 
first  three  successful  flights  progresses. 

The  Apollo  program,  as  presented  in 
NASA's  budget  request  this  year  is  $2,- 
997,385.000.  The  request  provides  fund- 
ing for  the  Apollo  spacecraft,  Saturn 
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launch  vehicles,  engine  development, 
and  mission  support.  Hardware  pro- 
duction and  deliveries  are  increasing  to 
support  the  ground  and  flight  test  effort 
in  Apollo.  The  successful  Saturn  I  proj- 
ect v.ill  be  completed;  the  first  flight  test 
of  the  next  Saturn-class  vehicle — the 
Saturn  I-B — will  be  conducted;  and  an 
active  ground  test  program  is  plannpd 
for  Saturn  V,  leading  to  the  first  Sat- 
urn V  flight  inl967. 

The  third  item  under  manned  space 
flight  research  and  development  is  ad- 
vr.nccd  manned  missions.  This  year 
N.'^SA  is  requesting  $10  million  to  fund 
studies  on  future  manned  space  flight 
programs.  This  request  represents  a 
significant  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year 
19G5  funding  level  of  $26  million  since 
preliminary  studies  of  Apollo  extension 
systems  will  be  completed.  The  next 
step — project  definition  and  preliminary 
design — is  carried  under  the  Apollo  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  manned  space  flight  construction 
of  facilities  request  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  also  below  this  year's  level.  In 
contrast  to  the  $213,481,500  available  for 
fiscal  year  1965,  the  fi.'^cal  year  1966  re- 
quest is  down  to  $27,825,000,  including 
$25,025,000  for  construction  projects  in 
support  of  the  current  manned  space 
flight  program,  and  $2,800,000  for  ad- 
vance facility  planning  and  design.  The 
decrease  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
major  manned  space  flight  construction 
projects  have  either  been  completed  or 
are  nearing  completion  in  preparation 
for  the  heavy  test  schedule. 

In  administrative  operations,  NASA's 
request  includes  $289,742,000  to  cover 
fiscal  year  1966  civil  service  salaries  and 
benefits  and  operating  costs  for  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Tex.;  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center,  Huntsville,  Ala.;  and  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.  The  request  is  $3,533,000 
below  the  fiscal  year  1965  level.  It  does 
not  provide  for  any  increase  in  civil 
service  personnel  at  any  of  the  three 
manned  space  flight  centers. 

Before  I  get  into  the  committee  anal- 
ysis of  the  budget,  let  me  note  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  conducted  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  re- 
quest, both  at  the  three  manned  space 
flight  centers  and  at  NASA  headquarters. 
After  a  detailed  review,  the  Bureau  cut 
only  $19  million  from  manned  space 
flight  research  and  development,  and 
this  relatively  small  adjustment  did  not 
involve  any  hardware  procurement. 

n.   SUBCOMMITTEE    ANALYSIS    OF    BUDGET 
REQUEST 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
on  the  thorough  review  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight. 
We  recognized  our  responsibility  to  sup- 
port the  Nation's  objectives  in  space, 
which  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  have  consistently 
endorsed.  We  were  fully  aware  of  cur 
responsibility  to  the  Nation  to  economize 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  nec- 
essary balance  between  program  require- 
ments and  the  allocation  of  resources. 
During  the  hearings,  we  probed  the  jus- 
tification for  each  line  item.  We  were 
guided  by  this  question :  "Is  each  budget 


item  absolutely  justified  on  its  own 
merits  to  meet  minimum  program  needs 
for  fiscal  year  1966?"  We  questioned 
each  witness  extensively  in  an  attempt 
to  imcover  soft  areas  or  unjustified  ex- 
penses. As  in  other  years,  we  committed 
ourselves  to  developing  a  proposed  au- 
thorization which  was  stripped  down  to 
those  items  that  are  essential  for  carry- 
ing forward  the  manned  space  flight 
programs  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
mamier. 

The  Manned  Space  Flight  Subcom- 
mittee conducted  hearings  during  March 
1965.  NASA's  Associate  Administrator 
for  Manned  Space  Flight,  Dr.  George 
Mueller,  testified  on  the  overall  pro- 
gram requirements  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  Apollo 
program  was  heard  on  the  budget  detail 
for  his  area  of  responsibility;  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Gemini  program  was 
heard  on  the  detailed  requirements  for 
Gemini;  and  the  director  of  program 
control  was  heard  on  the  manned  space 
flight  constiTJCtion  of  facilities  and  ad- 
ministrative operations  requests. 

In  addition  to  hearing  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Mueller  and  his  program  directors, 
the  subcommittee  continued  its  practice 
of  going  to  the  places  where  the  actual 
work  is  being  carried  out.    Each  year  we 
make  it  a  point  to  see  exactly  what  is 
going  on  at  the  manned  space  flight  cen- 
ters   and    at    major    contractor    plants 
across  the  Nation  and  to  dig  deeply  into 
current  and  future  needs  with  officials 
at  these  places.    This  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee toured  and  conducted  hearings 
with  officials  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center  in  Houston,  Tex.,  which  is  re- 
sponsible   for    spacecraft    development, 
astronaut   training,  and  fl'ght  mission 
control.    Three  years  ago  this  center  was 
nothing  but  pastureland.    Today  it  rep- 
respnts  a  long-term  national  investment ' 
and  boasts  a  complex  of  well-planned, 
v.'ell-managed    facilities   in    support    of 
Gemini  and  Apollo  spacecraft  develop- 
ment,  astronaut  training,   and  mission 
control.    It  is  always  a  gratifying  experi- 
ence to  have  a  firsthand  view  of  what 
we  are  getting  for  our  national  invest- 
ment in  the  manned  space  flight  pro- 
grams. 

The  subcommittee  also  went  to  the 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  in 
Bethpage,  N.Y.,  to  assess  the  status  of 
the  lunar  excursion  module — LEM — 
which  will  carry  two  U.S.  astronauts  to 
the  first  manned  landing  on  the  moon. 
It  was  encouraging  to  see  the  extent  of 
progress  that  is  being  made  and  to  ex- 
amine an  actual  LEM  mockup  at  Gmm- 
man.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  how  we 
are  accomplishing  the  well-planned 
steps  to  the  ultimate  Apollo  goal. 

The  subcommittee  also  went  to  Cape 
Kennedy  for  the  first  Gemini  manned 
launch.  We  had  a  firsthand  view  of 
the  tremendous  effort  that  goes  into  a 
manned  flight  mission.  We  saw  the  pre- 
cision of  the  ground  crews  before  launch 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  Gemini  Control 
Center  during  launch  and  flight.  With 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  listened  as  Gus 
GriGSom  and  John  Young  demonstrated 
the  reliability  of  the  spacecraft  systems, 
became  the  first  to  actually  pilot  a  space- 
craft, and  brought  it  down  to  a  safe 
landing.      We    watched    as    the    well- 


coordinated  Department  of  Defense  team 
recovered  the  two  astronauts.  We  wit- 
nessed proof  that  we  are  continuing  to 
realize  concrete  returns  from  our 
manned  space  flight  programs  and  pav- 
ing the  way  for  increasing  skill  in 
operational  flight. 

The  subcommittee  also  studied  a  num- 
ber of  specialized  reports,  including  one 
on  advanced  manned  missions  and  one 
on  space  medicine.    To  broaden  its  per- 
spective even  further,  the  subcommittee 
reviewed  data  on  funding,  procurement, 
and  management  methods  provided  by 
the  three  manned  space  fiight  center  Di- 
rectors:   Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,   Di- 
rector of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter; Dr.  Robert  Gilruth.  Director  of  the 
Manned    Spacecraft    Center;    and    Dr. 
Kurt  Debus,  Director  of  the  Kennedy 
Space   Center.    The   members   also   re- 
ceived   detailed    data    from    the    major 
manned  space  fiight  research  and  devel- 
opment contractors  across  the  Nation. 
This    list    includes    Boeing,     Chrysler, 
Douglas,  Grumman  Aircraft,  McDonnell 
Aircraft,  and  North  American  Aviation. 
The  subcommittee  found  that  NASA 
had  presented  a  tight  budget  to  continue 
the  orderly  pace  of  manned  space  fiight 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1966. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  the 
subcommittee  carefully  audited  the  fund 
allocation  within  last  years  authoriza- 
tion act,  as  well  as  planned  versus  actual 
accomplishments  within  the  various  pro- 
grams. Tliese  indicators  of  future  per- 
formance and  needs  were  studied  not 
only  dui-ing  the  formal  hearings  but  also 
during  periodic  reviews  with  manned 
space  flight  officials  during  the  past  year. 
The  subcommittee  is  satisfied  that  the 
manned  space  flight  funds  made  avail- 
able last  year  have  been  effectively  allo- 
cated and  efficiently  managed  during 
this  fiscal  year.  There  is  sound  evidence 
that  the  program  objectives  are  being 
met  at  a  minimum  cost. 

After  a  thorough,  businesslike  audit, 
we  could  not  point  to  a  specific  line  item 
that  needed  to  be  adjusted.  As  you 
know,  in  the  past  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  cut  unnecessary  items  from  the 
manned  space  flight  budget  or  to  rec- 
ommend deferral  of  procurement  or  con- 
sti-uction.  We  believe  that  the  contin- 
ued vigilance  of  this  committee  has  re- 
sulted in  firm  budget  requests  from 
NASA.  In  auditing  this  year's  request, 
we  again  found  that  our  policy  of  de- 
manding trim,  lean  budgets  was  paying 
off.  It  was  clearly  evident  that  the  re- 
quest had  been  thoroughly  screened 
within  NASA,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  by  the  President  personally 
before  it  reached  the  Congress. 

IV.  ANALTSIS  OF  APPROVia)  BUDGET 

The  full  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  reported  out,  and  now 
recommends  for  your  approval,  a  fiscal 
year  1966  authorization  bill  which  con- 
tains $3,524,227,000  for  manned  space 
flight  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations.  Committee  action  reduced 
the  budget  request  by  $42,825,000  divided 
as  follows:  S30  million  from  Apollo  re- 
search and  development;  $2,825,000  from 
construction  of  facilities;  and  $10  mil- 
lion   from    administrative    operations. 
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Before  I  summarize  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1966  authorization  fc*  manned 
space  flight,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
committee  did  not  apply  these  reduc- 
tions against  specific  budget  line  items. 
No  specific  project  was  denied  authoriza- 
tion. »In  this  way,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
economies  can  be  effected  without  hurt- 
ing NASA's  flexibility  to  respond  to  de- 
velopment problems  or  to  capitalize  on 
opportunities  as  they  arise. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  commit- 
tee s  recommendations  and  state  what 
we  will  be  getting  for  these  funds  during 
fiscal  year  1966. 

Under  research  and  development,  we 
are  asking  your  approval  of  S3,219.485,- 
000  to  continue  the  authorized  manned 
space  flight,  programs  at  an  orderly  rate. 

GEMINI 

We  recommend  approval  of  $242,100.- 
000  to  fund  Gemini  requirements  during 
the  ne.xt  fiscal  year.  This  amount  is  the 
same  as  NASA's  budget  request,  but  $66.- 
300.000  below  the  fiscal  year  1965  fund- 
ing level.  The  request  was  not  reduced 
because  the  committee  found  that  these 
funds  were  required  in  luU  to  support  the 
hardware  delivery  rate  and  the  manned 
Gemini  flights  scheduled  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  Gemini  program  is  designed  to  de- 
velop an  operational  capability  for  long- 
duration  flights,  rendezvous,  docking,  and 
postdocking  maneuvers,  controlled  re- 
entry, and  manned  control  of  the  space- 
craft s  orbital  path.  The  flight  of  Astro- 
nauts Gus  Grissom  and  John  Young 
demonstrated  two  of  the  Gemini  objec- 
tives :  controlled  reentry  and  changing 
the  spacecraft  s  oi-bit,  which  is.  of  course, 
a  prerequisite  to  rendezvous  and  docking. 
The  first  Gemini  long-duration  flight  and 
the  first  rendezvous  and  docking  mission 
are  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  Gemini  request  covers  hardware 
deliveries  and  operational  support  for  at 
least  one  Gemini  manned  flight  during 
each  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1936.  The  Mc- 
Donnell Corp.,  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  is  sched- 
uled to  deliver  five  flight  spacecraft.  The 
Air  Force,  acting  as  NASA's  agent,  will 
procure  five  Gemini  launch  vehicles, 
which  are  Titan  II's  modified  for  manned 
flight.  The  Martin-Marietta  Corp., 
Baltimore.  Md.,  is  producing  the  Gemini 
launch  vehicles,  which  are  used  to  boost 
the  two-man  spacecraft  into  orbit.  The 
Atlas  will  be  used  to  launch  the  Gemini 
target  vehicle,  a  modified  Agena.  The 
General  Dj-namics  Corp.,  in  California,  is 
scheduled  to  deliver  three  Atlas  vehicles 
during  fiscal  year  1S66.  Three  Agena 
target  vehicles  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Corp.,  in  Cali- 
fornia during  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  addition,  funds  proposed  in  this 
authorization  will  provide  for  crew 
training,  flight  operations,  and  space- 
craft and  launch  vehicle  support  for  the 
Gemini  manned  missions.  The  Gemini 
support  area  includes  requirements  for 
various  in-flight  experiments,  which  will 
supply  engineering  data  for  NASA's  own 
use  and  information  for  the  scientific 
community,  medical  groups,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  as  well  as  reim- 
bursements to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  recovery  work. 


AP0I4-0 

We  recommend  approval  of  $2,967,- 
385,000  for  Apollo  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1966 
authorization  bill.  This  amount  reduces 
NASA's  budget  request  for  Apollo  by  $30 
million.  As  nidicated  earlier,  the  com- 
mittee did  not*  apply  this  reduction  to 
any  specific  Apollo  project  since  no  un- 
supported requirements  were  found. 
However,  the  committee  feels  that  econ- 
omics can  be  effected  by  strict  manage- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year  1966  funds  and 
recommends  a  small  reduction  in  the 
authorization  for  Apollo  research  and 
development.  It  is  our  intention  to  en- 
courage economy  and  yet  to  provide 
NASA  with  the  fle.xlbihty  to  adjust  to 
program  needs. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the 
committee  reduction  makes  a  tight  budg- 
et even  tighter  an4  represents  what  we 
consider  a  rockbottom  requirement.  In 
determining  research  and  development 
requirements,  we  are  all  certainly  aware 
t'aat  there  are  no  exact  scientific  stand- 
ards to  apply.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
a  common,  mass-production  commodity: 
the  research  and  development  effort  is 
complex  and  the  projects  themselves  are 
dynamic.  However,  I  can  promise  you 
that  the  committee  has  given  you  a 
sound  recommendation  that  will  move 
the  United  States  1  year  closer  to  the 
ApoUo  objective  of  preeminence  in 
space.  The  schedule  calls  for  the  first 
unmanned  Apollo-Saturn  I-B  launch 
in  1966;  the  first  Apollo-Saturn  I-B 
manned  flight  and  the  first  Apollo- 
Saturn  V  unmanned  launch  in  1967;  the 
first  Apollo-Saturn  V  manned  flight  in 
19S8;  and  manned  lunar  landing  and  re- 
turn before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  Congress 
considered  a  combined  fiscal  year  1964 
supplemental  and  1965  appropriation  for 
NASA  last  year.  Congressional  action 
resulted  in  a  SI  17  million  reduction  from 
the  Apollo  research  and  development 
funds  authorized  in  those  2  years.  Every 
possible  management  action  has  been 
taken  to  rebalance  the  program  within 
the  reduced  funding  level  without  sacri- 
ficing the  manned  lunar  landing  target 
.■schedule.  As  it  is.  two  Apollo-Saturn  V 
flights  had  to  be  moved  into  1970.  Based 
on  its  analysis,  the  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  leeway  in  the 
program  and  that  any  significant  reduc- 
tion in  funds  cannot  be  absorbed  without 
slipping  the  planned  target  dates. 

Let  me  outline  what  we  can  expect 
from  Apollo  dui'ing  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  accomplishments  may  not  appear 
as  spectacular  as  the  Gemini  manned 
flights;  however,  a  most  critical  and  ac- 
tive ground  and  flight  test  program  is 
planned  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
outstandingly  successful  Saturn  I  project 
will  be  completed  in  1966  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  first  flight  test  of  the  next 
generation  of  Saturn  vehicles — the  Sat- 
urn I-B.  In  addition,  an  intensive 
ground  test  program  is  planned,  leading 
to  the  start  of  the  Saturn  "V  flights  in 
1967. 

APOLLO 

During  fiscal  year  1966,  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  will  deliver  five  additional 
block  I  production  spacecraft  for  ground 


tests,  including  abort  tests  at  White 
Sands,  acoustical  and  vibration  tests,  in- 
tegration of  tiie  spacecraft  and  launcn 
vehicle  systems,  and  thermal  vacuum 
chamber  tests  at  the  manned  spacecraft 
center.  Propulsion  system  testing  will 
also  continue  at  White  Sands.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  19C6,  the  remaining 
block  I  spacecraft  will  be  in  various 
stages  of  manufacturing  and  production 
cf  the  block  II  tyijc,  capable  of  docking 
w  ith  the  lunar  excursion  module,  will  be 
started. 

F.scal  year  1966  requirements  for  the 
lunar  excursion  modulo — LEM — under 
contract  to  the  Grumman  Aircraft 
Engineering  Corp.,  in  Bcthpage,  N.Y.. 
provide  for  an  intensive  ground  test  pro- 
gram, including  the  initiation  of  qualifi- 
cation testing  with  prototype  flight  hard- 
ware. Two  LEM  test  articles  will  be 
delivered;  one  for  electronic  systems 
integration  and  the  other  for  vehicle 
static  and  dynamic  structural  testing. 
Manufacturing  of  the  three  remaining 
LEM  test  articles  will  also  be  completed 
in  fiizcal  year  1966.  In  addition,  fabrica- 
tion of  the  first  LEM  flight  vehicle, 
started  in  fiscal  year  1965.  will  continue 
and  production  of  LEM's  for  subsequent 
flights  will  begin. 

Guidance  and  navigation  systems  for 
15  command  and  scr\-ice  modules  and 
8  lunar  excursion  modules  will  also  be 
delivered  during  fiscal  year  1966  for  test- 
ing and  integration  into  the  spacecraft. 

SATURN  I 

With  its  eisht  successful  flights  to 
date,  the  Saturn  I  has  provided  us 
with  the  sound  technological  b-is3 
needed  to  develop  and  to  build  large 
boosters.  The  fiscal  year  19G0  funds  cov- 
er the  completion  of  this  project. 

SATUHN    I-B 

The  two-stage  Saturn  I-B  will  step  up 
our  payload  capability  to  approximately 
35.000  pounds  in  low  Earth  orbit  and  will 
serve  as  a  test  bed  for  Apollo-Saturn  V 
missions.  The  Chrysler  Corp.  is  produc- 
ing the  first  stage  and  the  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co.  is  fabricating  the  second  stage. 
The  first  Apollo-Saturn  I-B  flight  will  be 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Two  addi- 
tional Saturn  I-B  launch  vehicles  will  be 
brou'Tht  to  flight-readiness  and  systems 
for  two  more  vehicles  will  be  delivered  to 
Cape  Kennedy.  Hardware  for  subse- 
quent flights  will  be  in  various  stages  of 
manufacture,  assembly,  and  checkout. 

The  Saturn  I-B  project  also  includes 
design  studies  on  incorporating  a  Cen- 
taur third  stage  into  the  two-stage  Sat- 
urn I-B  to  add  to  the  Nation's  inventory 
a  large  launch  vehicle  with  Earth-Moon 
payload  capabUity  of  12,000-14,000 
pounds  and  Earth-Mars  or  "Venus  pay- 
load  capability  of  9.500  pounds. 

SATURJI     V 

The  largest  of  the  three  vehicles  we 
are  developing  is  the  three-stage  Saturn 
"V,  which  will  launch  the  Apollo  space- 
craft on  its  way  to  the  Moon.  It  will 
be  capable  of  placing  approximately 
230,000  pounds  into  low  earth  orbit  and 
approximately  95,000  pounds  into  a 
transulator  trajectory.  The  Boeing  Co. 
is  manufacturing  the  first  stage  of  the 
Saturn  V  at  the  Government-owned 
Michoud  Plant,  ncp.r  New  Orleans,  La.; 
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North  American  Aviation  is  manufactur- 
ing the  second  stage  at  Seal  Beach,  CaUf . ; 
and  Douglas  Aircraft  is  manufacturing 
the  third  stage  at  Huntington  Beach, 
Calif.  Fiscal  year  1966  activity  will  be 
marked  by  an  intensive  ground  test  pro- 
gram and  increasing  hardware  produc- 
tion. Dynamic  testing  of  the  Saturn  V 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center;  testing  will  be  initiated 
at  the  Mississippi  test  facility ;  and  facil- 
ities checkout  will  begin  at  Kennedy 
Space  Center's  launch  complex  39.   4 

MISSION     SUPPORT 

A  key  supporting  development  activity 
during  fi.scal  year  1966  will  be  the  Apollo 
extension  system  studies,  which  are 
aimed  at  utilizing  the  broad  technologi- 
cal and  operational  capabilities  inherent 
in  the  present  Apollo  program.  In  fiscal 
year  1966,  effort  will  be  devoted  to  de- 
sign studies  and  identification  of  the 
long-lead  components  and  systems  re- 
quired to  make  full  use  of  Apollo's  hard- 
ware capabilities. 

From  this  summai-y  of  the  Apollo  de- 
velopment test  effort  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  you  can  see  that  any  signifi- 
cant reduction  would  disrupt  the  pace, 
logic,  and  tempo  of  the  program  and  es- 
sentially eliminate  NASA's  ability  to 
cope  with  the  problems  that  inevitably 
arise  during  a  period  of  intensive  testing 
in  research  and  development  programs. 

For  the  third  manned  space  flight  re- 
search and  development  program,, which 
is  advanced  manned  missions,  we  are 
recommending  a  fiscal  year  1966  author- 
ization of  $10  million.  This  amount  is 
the  same  as  NASA's  request,  but  $16 
million  below  the  fiscal  year  1965  fund- 
ing level.  The  committee  found  no  rea- 
son to  alter  the  advanced  manned  mis- 
sions program,  which  provides  studies  on 
futme  objectives,  requirements,  and 
costs,  and  forms  the  basis  for  efficient 
and  logical  planning  of  the  future  course 
of  manned  space  flight. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   FACILITIES 

The  committee  recommends  approval 
of  $22,185,000  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties in  support  of  current  manned  space 
flight  programs.  This  amount  reflects  a 
reduction  of  $2,825,000  from  NASA's  re- 
quest and  is  $191,296,500  below  the  fiscal 
year  1965  funding  level.  As  you  may  re- 
call, the  manned  space  flight  construc- 
tion of  facilities  program  reached  a  peak 
in  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964.  As  these 
facilities  became  operational — on  time 
and  within  the  allocated  funds,  the  re- 
quirements decreased  in  fiscal  year  1965 
and  the  downward  trend  continues  this 
year.  The  facilities  projects  for  which 
authorization  is  requested  in  fiscal  year 
1968  were  found  to  be  valid  requirements. 
Therefore,  the  reduction  was  applied  to 
the  manned  space  flight  construction  of 
facilities  request  as  a  whole,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  specific  project 
was  denied  authorization.  In  this  way, 
the  committee  believes  that  reasonable 
economies  can  be  achieved  without  limit- 
ing NASA's  flexibility  to  adjust  between 
projects. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   OPERATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  approval 
of  $279,742,000  to  support  salaries  and 
benefits  for  civil  service  personnel  and 


operating  costs  for  the  three  manned 
space  flights  centers.  This  amount  re- 
duces the  m^anner  space  flight  adminis- 
trative operations  request  by  $10  million, 
with  the  understanding  that  NASA  re- 
tains the  flexibiUty  to  determine  the  dis- 
tribution of  tills  cut.  The  committee  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  manned  space 
flight  will  enter  a  period  of  intensive  op- 
erational activity  in  Gemini  and  heavy 
ground  and  flight  testing  in  Apollo  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year. 

However,  it  is  our  judgment  that  aus- 
tere control  of  administrative  operations 
funds  will  permit  manned  space  flight  to 
absorb  the  $10  million  reduction  and  still 
handle  its  work  burden  during  fiscal  year 
1966. 

I  might  mention  that  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  for  manned 
space  flight  administrative  operations  is 
$13,533,000  lower  than  the  fiscal  year 
1965  funding  level.  In  addition  to  the 
committee  adjustment,  the  main  reason 
for  this  decrease  is  that  NASA  is  this 
year  implementing  the  General  Account- 
ing Office's  policy  of  one-time  purchase 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
in  lieu  of  continued  rental.  No  increase 
in  civil  service  personnel  is  planned  at 
the  three  Manned  Space  Flight  Centers. 


V.    CONCLUSION 

I    have    reviewed    for    you    how    the 
committee  analyzed  the  fiscal  year  1966 
budget  request,  what  our  recommenda- 
tions are.  and  how  the  proposed  authori- 
zation will  sustain  the  orderly  pace  of  the 
on-going  manned  space  flight  programs. 
Mr.    Chairman,    the    Manned    Space 
Flight  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  is  recom- 
mending a  sound,  realistic  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1966.    We  present  the  pro- 
posed manned  space  flight  authorization 
in  good  conscience  after  a  careful,  busi- 
nesslike audit  of  the  request.     We  are 
confident    that    the    committee    recom- 
mendations will  satisfy  the  need  to  econ- 
omize and  will  at  the  same  time  allow 
NASA  to  balance  its  requirements  and 
continue    the    orderly   progress    of    the 
manned  space  flight  programs.    The  rec- 
ommended manned  space  flight  authori- 
zation merits  the  same  support  that  you 
have  given  in  the  past. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  all  stock- 
holders in  this  national  investment  and 
we  all  shal-e  in  its  many  returns.  We  are 
creating  a  broad  base  of  operational 
skills  in  manned  space  flight,  a  valuable 
complex  of  development,  manufacturing, 
test,  and  operational  facilities,  and  an 
experienced  team  of  Government  and 
industrial  people.  The  proposed  bill  will 
not  only  bring  us  closer  to  the  speciflc 
objective  of  manned  lunar  landiiig  and 
return  but  will  also  advance  the  funda- 
mental goal  of  making  the  United  States 
preeminent  in  manned  space  exploration. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  commend  the  Subcommittee 
on  Advanced  Research  and  Technology 
for  including  a  very  important  item  in 
the  budget  in  the  amount  of  $6,200,000 
for  fiscal  year  1966  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment leading  to  the  ground  system 
test  of  the  260-inch  solid  booster. 

I  appeared  before  this  subcommittee 
and  urged  that  these  funds  be  included 


so  that  we  could  follow  through  on  this 
very  important  program. 

I  beUeve  that  this  Nation  should  de- 
vote more  efforts  toward  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  solid  propellants  so  that  we 
can  gain  even  greater  superiority  in  lift- 
ing capabilities. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bell]. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller],  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  he  has  given  in  the  progress 
of  the  space  program,  his  farsightedness 
and  his  organization  of  the  subcommit- 
tees to  do  the  job  that  has  been  done. 

Also  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  ,  for  the 
outstanding  work  he  has  done  and  the 
time  he  has  devoted  in  working  on  this 
committee  and  getting  out  the  bill  on 
manned  space  flight. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton! for  his  leadership  and  his  ability 
in  directing  our  efforts  on  the  minority 
side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fifth  year 
I  appear  before  you  to  advocate  the 
passage  of  the  annual  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
budget. 

My  piu-pose  today  in  supporting  H.R. 
7717  is  specific  discussion  of  that  aspect 
of  the  appropriation  dealing  with  the 
Apollo  manned  space  flight  program. 

Of  the  $5.1  billion  recommended  by 
your  Comm.ittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics for  NASA  for  fiscal  1966.  $2.9  bil- 
lion will  be  applied  to  the  Apollo  effort. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1961  that 
your  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee first  recommended,  and  Congress  ap- 
proved, a  budget  for  maimed  space 
flight.  .       ^      , 

That  first  allocation  covermg  fiscal 
1962-63  amounted  to  $487  million. 

During  the  following  3  years  ap- 
proximately $1.1  billion,  $2.4  billion,  and 
S2.6  billion,  respectively,  were  earmarked 
for  Apollo  by  Congress. 

Each  year  the  budget  has  increased 
because  each  year  we  come  closer  to 
vitally  important  breakthroughs  in  our 
assault  on  the  mysteries  and  challenges 
posed  by  the  Apollo  project. 

We  understood  this  would  be  the  case 
when  we  initiated  the  program. 

Two  barriers,  however,  continue  to  im- 
pede the  performance  of  the  United 
States  in  space. 

They  apply  equally  to  military  and  to 
scientific  progress. 

They  limit  hope  for  advanced  Amer- 
ican exploration  in  the  farthermost 
reaches  of  the  universe. 

They  restrict  us  in  the  100  to  500  miles 
of  so-called  inner  space  where  national 
security  must  be  considered. 

Barrier  No.  1  is  booster  capability. 
Barrier  No.  2  is  rendez:^'Ous  capabihty. 
Mr.  Chairman,  impossible  to  ignore  in 
our  budgeting  to  overcome  these  barriers 
is  an  assessment  of  the  relative  success 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  same 
problems. 
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Booster  capability  of  the  Uiiit<}d  States 
in  manned  flight  as  demonstrated  in 
Project  Gemini  is  500.000  pounds  of 
thrust. 

Russia  is  presently  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  850.000  pounds  of  thrust, 
demonstrated  in  the  three-man  Voskhod 
flight  last  October. 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Russians  are  developing  a  bigger  booster, 
though  it  is  yet  to  be  revealed. 

Some  American  scientists  believe  that 
a  new  basic  engine  will  be  produced  in 
Russia  soon  and  may  double  the  thrust 
of  their  present  engine. 

The  response  of  our  space  technicians 
to  this  challenge  is  represented  in  en- 
gines designated  Saturn  I.  Saturn  I-B, 
and  Saturn  V. 

Each  is  part  of  the  Apollo  program. 

Booster  potential  of  these  Saturn 
vehicles  ranges  from  1.5  to  8.7  million 
pounds  of  thrust. 

Rendezvous  capability  must,  of  cour'-e, 
be  coordinated  with  thrust. 

This  represents  technical  sophistica- 
tion quite  apart  from  thrust  power. 

No  American  achievement  in  these  two 
areas  matches  the  Vostok  flights  of  1962 
and  1963  and  the  Voskhod  flights  of  Oc- 
tober 12.  1964.  and  March  18.  1965. 

Project  Apollo  for  which  rendezvous 
and  precision-timing  capacity  are  abso- 
lutely essential,  is  currently  the  best  hope 
of  our  Nation  in  overcoming  clearly  dem- 
onstrated Russian  superiority. 

To  the  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
Coordinating  Board  of  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  established  in 
1960  and  actively  functioning  today,  will 
be  assigned  many  considerations  involv- 
ing application  and  development  of 
Apollo  research. 

Manned  and  unmanned  space  stations, 
of  interest  to  both  science  and  the  mili- 
tary', are  examples  of  areas  in  which 
Apollo  will  be  the  trailblazer. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  international 
competition  and  political  tension,  how- 
ever, Apollo  would  be  needed  to  break 
down  the  two  barriers  which  place  intol- 
erable limitations  on  every  aspect  of  our 
potential  in  space. 

It  may  be  a  disadvantage  rather  than 
an  advantage  that  Apollo  is  best  known 
as  the  project  by  which  the  United  States 
seeks  to  accomplish  the  768.810-mile  lu- 
nar expedition  within  this  decade. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  can  accurately  be 
stated  that  almost  the  entire  Apollo 
budget  constitutes  basic  research  and  de- 
velopment on  space  flight. 

This  means  that  most  of  what  is  done 
In  the  name  of  Apollo  can  be  applied  to 
any  space  activity  in  which  our  Govern- 
ment might  become  engaged,  oow  and 
later. 

In  the  field  of  meteorology,  manned 
earth  orbiting  Apollo  spacecraft  can  ad- 
vance atmospheric  science  in  a  number 
of  important  ways. 

For  example,  an  experimenter  aboard 
an  earth-orbiting  spacecraft  can  make 
unique  contributions  in  devising  instru- 
mentation to  measure  night  time  cloud 
distribution,  winds,  temperatures,  pre- 
cipitation, water  vapor  and  ozone  con- 
tent, cloud  properties,  aerosols,  and  the 
stale  of  the  sea,  of  snow,  ice,  and  terrain. 


Economic  estimates  of  imp^-oved 
weather  forecasting  have  been  piade 
many  time  and  these  estimates  puedict 
savings  of  the  order  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  our  ecoiaomy  arising  from  improved 
forecasting  of  only  a  few  days. 

Advanced  weather  satellites,  developed 
as  a  function  of  manned  earth  labora- 
tory experimentation,  can  improve  our 
wer.ther  forecasts  as  well  as  to  help  solve 
many  scientific  meteorological  questions 
such  as  questions  about  the  changes  in 
climate. 

Earth  orbiting  laboratories  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  capabilities  exercised  in 
manned  earth  orbiting  laboratories,  will 
investigate  potential  applications  in 
agriculture  and  forestry. 

All  the  capabilities  we  are  developing 
in  Apollo  are  thus  only  a  beginning. 

One  has  only  to  let  his  imagination  out 
a  notch  or  two  to  see  the  ultimate  possi- 
bilities of  humanity's  push  into  space. 

The  greatest  benefits  of  space  explora- 
tion willbe  such  that  we  cannot  begin 
to   grasp  nor  even  comprehend  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  valuable  previous  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  the  Apollo  program  can  be 
reviewed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  28  and  May  24,  1961;  May  23 
and  July  10  and  11.  1932;  August  1,  1963: 
and  March  25,  19S4. 

Hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  especially  useful  in  as- 
sessing the  program  can  be  found  in  re- 
ports dated  May  12,  1961;  May  15,  1962; 
July  25, 1963;  March  13, 1964;  and  May  3, 
1965. 

No  new  technical  information  has  been 
acquired  since  the  Apollo  budget  author- 
izations for  fiscal  1965,  which  now  casts 
doubt  on  the  feasibility  of  the  program. 

All  development  has  proceeded  as 
planned. 

Arguments  which  originally  justified 
Apollo  appropriations  and  programing, 
and  were  considered  acceptable  by  the 
Congress  for  the  past  5  years,  still  apply. 

To  continue  the  Apollo  program  on  its 
present  schedule  to  July  1,  1966,  we  will 
comm-t  ourselves  to  the  expenditure  of 
$2,967,385,000. 

This  total  can  be  broken  down  in  the 
following  way: 

First.  For  spacecraft:  Described  on 
page  7  of  your  report,  $1,118,840,000. 

Second.  Saturn  I.    Described  on  page 

11  of  your  report.  84,400,000. 

Third.  Saturn  I-B:  Described  on  page 

12  of  your  report.  $274,700,000. 
Fourth.  Saturn  V:  Described  on  page 

15  of  your  report,  $1,236,500,000. 

Fifth.  Engine  development:  Described 
on  page  18  of  your  report,  $140,700,000. 

Sixth.  Apollo  mission  support:  De- 
scribed on  page  21  of  your  report, 
$222,245,000. 

Viewed  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
technology  and  methodology,  these  items 
have  not.  to  my  knowledge,  come  under 
question. 

It  is  in  the  ever-changing  area  of  pub- 
lic policy  that  Project  Apollo  and.  in- 
deed, the  entire  NASA  budget,  rightfully 
deserve  close  scrutiny  ty  the  Congress. 

In  this  regard  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  additional  views  of  various  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  science  and  as- 
tronautics committee  starting  on  page 
129  of  your  report. 


Particularly  in  the  views  on  page  131 
it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  need  for 
taking  further  advantage  of  the  potential 
inlierent  in  nuclear  propulsion. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Pulton  1,  that  pro- 
grams should  be  started  now  to  increase 
the  research  and  development  in  various 
nuclear  propulsion  projects. 

Such  concern  is.  however,  not  incom- 
patible with  support  of  the  NASA  budget 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  is  not  afflicted  by 
either  moon  madness  or  space  obsession. 

It  has  been  for  many  months  involved 
with  a  businesslike  consideration  of  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1966. 

From  the  NASA  budget  proposal  first 
submitted  to  us,  $30  million  was  cut  from 
Apollo  research  and  development  alone. 

Beyond  this,  reductions  totaling  $8.- 
779,000  were  imposed  by  your  committee 
on  the  original  request  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

We  give  you  a  sound  budget  and.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  basis  I  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  proposed  allocations  of  both  Apollo 
and  NASA,  and  urge  passage  of  H.R.  7717 
nov.-  before  you. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pcniisylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  good  statement,  likewise 
compliment  him  on  his  fine,  intelligent 
work  on  the  Manned  Space  Flight  Sub- 
committee. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  the  gentleman  on  that  com- 
mittee, as  I  know  personally,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Manned 
Space  Flight  Subcommittee,  of  his  good 
work  and  dedication  to  his  duties. 

Likewise  might  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  insistence  that  we  do  ade- 
quate research  in  the  future  on  nuclear 
propulsion  as  well  as  chemical  propul- 
sion, both  liquid  and  solid.  These  are 
vital  fields  and  will  be  vital  in  space  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  KarthI.  the  chairman  of  the 
Space  Sciences  and  Applications  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7717,  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1966.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  considered  the  budget 
requests  of  the  Office  of  Space  Science 
and  Applications,  one  of  NASA's  major 
program  offices.  This  office  has  two 
main  elements — the  space  science  efi'ort. 
and  the  applications  satellite  projects. 
I  will  begin  by  saying  a  few  words  about 
the  space  science  program. 

The  importance  of  the  work  under- 
taken in  the  space  science  program  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Man's  prog- 
ress is  directly  linked  to  his  ability  to 
understand  nature.  This  is  the  goal  of 
science;  and  science  performed  in  space 
has  already  contributed  greatly  to  our 
understanding  of  natural  phenomena. 
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Most  of  the  infoi-mation  we  have  about 
the  universe  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of 
waves  radiated  from  the  surfaces  of  stars 
that  are  observed  by  our  telescopes  and 
other  instruments  here  on  earth.  This 
star  radiation,  however,  is  largely  ab- 
.sorbed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  only  a 
-small  fraction  reaches  our  instruments 
on  the  ground. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  science,  we  have  the  capability  to  put 
instruments  above  this  atmospheric 
curtain,  and  these  instruments  are  able 
to  observe  the  entire  breadth  of  radia- 
tion. With  this  new  technique,  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy  has  taken  a  giant  step 
forward. 

The  tools  of  the  space  science  eiTort 
are  unmanned,  instrumented  .spacecraft 
launched  into  orbits  around  the  earth, 
or  sent  out  into  interplanetary  space. 
These  instruments  provide  our  scientists 
with  the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  senses 
needed  for  exploring  space. 

The  scientists  engaged  In  this  pro- 
gram are  conducting  experiments  in 
space  to  extend  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  stars,  the  planets, 
interplanetary  space,  and  the  funda- 
mental physical  nature  of  the  universe. 
The  objective  is  the  acquisition  of  new 
basic  knowledge  necessary  for  American 
preeminence  in  space. 

Unmanned  instrumented  spacecraft 
have  been  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
moon  and  the  nearby  planets.  Project 
Ranger  produced  over  17,000  closeup 
television  pictures  of  the  lunar  surface  of 
much  higher  resolution  than  had  been 
achieved  from  earth  based  telescopes. 
Mariner  H  is  the  only  successful 
planetary  probe  by  any  nation  to  date. 
I  might  add  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  many  more  attempts  at  lunar  and 
planetai-y  exploration,  but  virtually 
without  success. 

Mariner  IV  is  now  on  its  way  to  Mars ; 
it  has  broken  all  records  for  long  dis- 
tance communication — well  over  70 
million  miles;  and  at  last  report,  it  is 
operating  satisfactorily.  Next  July  14, 
it  will  pass  within  5,600  miles  of  Mars 
and  is  expected  to  send  back  the  first 
closeup  television  pictures  of  the  Mar- 
tian surface. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  work  of  the  second  part  of 
the    unmanned    spacecraft    effort,    the 
Office   of  Applications.     These  are  the 
programs  which  provide  the  greatest  ex- 
pectation for  generous  returns  on  our 
investment  in  the  immediate  or  fore- 
seeable future.     Regarding  meteorologi- 
cal satellites,  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  read  enough  in  the  press  to  know 
that    this    program    is    well    underway. 
To  date,  NASA  has  launched  nine  Tiros 
satellites   and   one   Nimbus   spacecraft. 
This   program    has   enjoyed    a   perfect 
record ;  evei-y  launch  has  been  successful. 
The  data  received  from  these  experi- 
ments have  opened  up  new  horizons  of 
research   into   the  earth's   atmosphere. 
Pictures   of  cloud  cover   received  from 
Tiros  satellites  are  valuable,  but  new  ad- 
vanced sensors  to  measure  temperature, 
wind  velocity,  and  moisture  content  at 
various  altitudes  are  now  under  develop- 
ment. 

An  operational  weather  satellite  sys- 
tem based  on  the  Tiros  technology  has 


already  been  undertaken  by  NASA  and 
the  Weather  Bureau.    We  can  look  to 
the  day,  not  far  distant,  when  weather 
satellites,  together  with  other  more  con- 
ventional equipment  and  techniques,  will 
assist    man    in    predicting    significant 
changes  in  weather  v.'ell  in  advance,  with 
the  result   that  untold  savings  can  be 
made    by    farmers,    industry,    and    the 
transportation   services.    We   can   only 
speculate  on  the  amounts  of  money  that 
wi'l  be  saved  by  more  accurate  and  more 
timely  weather  prediction;  but  we  know 
that  for  lack  of  adequate  preparation  for 
changes     in     the     v.^eather,     staggering 
amounts  have  been  lost  each  year.    Be- 
cause of  NASA's  accomplishments,  the 
future   looks   much    brighter.     I   might 
point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
yet    launched    its    first    meteorological 
satellite. 

The  second  area  of  special  interest  to 
the  Office  of  Applications  is  communica- 
tions satellites.  I  hardly  need  to  go  into 
detail  on  what  has  been  accomplished  to 
date.  Telstar,  Relay,  and  Syncom  were 
outstandingly  successful,  and  have  pro- 
vided the  technical  base  for  a  commer- 
cial system  now  being  developed.  Here 
is  another  effort  where  the  United  States 
is  far  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
great  deal  of  research  remains  to  be 
done,  and  will  be  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  applications  technology  satellite  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  in  the  development  of  applications 
satellites— spacecraft  which  perform 
meteorological,  communications,  and 
navigation  services — where  the  United 
States  has  its  greatest  opportunity  for 
continuing  leadership  in  space  technol- 
ogy. I  believe  Congress  should  fully  sup- 
port this  effort. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  sustaining  university 
program.  This  important  program  is 
being  pursued  at  the  same  level  of  effort 
as  was  approved  by  Congress  last  year. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  in  my  view, 
than  to  improve  the  universities'  role  in 
support  of  the  national  space  effort,  and 
to  increase  the  future  supply  of  scientists 
and  engineers  on  which  the  space  pro- 
gram depends. 


At  the  present  time,  about  185  univer- 
sities are  working  on  NASA-sponsored 
research.  And  142  universities  in  all  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
now  participating  in  the  predoctoral 
training  program.  Nearly  2,000  gradu- 
ate students  are  now  engaged  in  research 
and  advanced  training  under  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  number  will  increase  to 
more  than  3,000  this  fall. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  well-orga- 
nized, essential  program  which  deserves 
our  continued  suppoit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  took  a 
veiT  close  look  at  NASA's  proposed 
budget  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 
The  total  request  of  the  Office  of  Space 
Science  and  Applications  this  year  is 
roughly  comparable  to  the  fiscal  year 
1965  level.  The  recommendations  of  our 
committee  are  made  to  the  House  after 
careful  study,  and  with  a  sincere  belief 
in  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications 
to  the  national  space  effort.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  recommends  au- 
thorization of  a  total  of  $848.5  million  for 
research  and  development,  construction 
and  administrative  operations  in  support 
of  these  programs.  I  submit  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  endorse 
our  committee's  recommendations,  and 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON   of  Pennsj'lvania.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARTH.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  the  excellent  work  of  the  sub- 
committee under  his  leadership.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  gone  into  these  matters  and  pro- 
grams in  detail  and  has  been  very  care- 
ful in  saving  the  taxpayers'  money  as 
well  as  in  leaving  room  for  adequate 
progress.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
also  on  his  adequate  and  excellent  stated 
ment.  \ 

Mr.  KARTH.    I  thank  the  gentleman     \ 

for  his  remark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
I  include  the  following  "Space  Science 
and  Applications  Recapitulation": 


Space  science  and  applications 

RECAriTl'LATIOK 


Program 


Bequest 


Approved 


Reduction 


lie.'!Piu-cU  and  development : 

■   J'liysic!5  ;ind  iistronomy.. -- - 

AlTected  project.s: 

(»AO - -- 

OGO —  - - - --- 

I.iinnr  and  planetary - - 

Alleoted  projects: 

Lunar  orKiler. 

Purveyor --- - 

Pustainins:  university -'- 

Launch  vcliide  development 
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Meteorological  satellili's 
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Grand  total. 
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Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  suppon  of  H.R.  7717.  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  19G6.  Dur- 
ing the  committees  deliberations  on  this 
bill  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Sub- 
committee for  Space  Science  and  AppU- 
cations  under  the  chairmanship  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. Joe  Karth.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Karth 
for  his  excellent  chairmanship  during  4 
weeks  of  intensive  probing  into  the  re- 
quirement for  funds  to  support  the  space 
science  and  applications  programs  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

That  part  of  the  NASA  request  within 
the  primary  jurisdiction  of  our  subcom- 
mittee totaled  S885.2  million  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of* 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations. 
The  projects  and  programs  under  this 
phase  of  the  national  space  effort  are  far 
too  complex  to  explain  in  detail  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  to  me.  However,  I 
think  I  can  safely  state  that  this  phase 
of  the  NASA  request  is  designed  to  main- 
tain the  world  leadership  in  space  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  which  this 
country  has  labored  so  hard  to  achieve. 
The  program  is  premised  on  a  continua- 
tion of  a  formula  for  success  based  on 
the  following  principles:  broad  objec- 
tives of  this  country's  own  choosing; 
imaginative  and  soundly  based  projects 
to  achieve  these  objectives;  in  govern- 
ment, industiy,  university,  a  team  of  out- 
standing competence  and  depth;  the 
highest  possible  standards  of  science,  en- 
gineering, and  management:  and  a 
steady  course  with  firm  objectives. 

From  testimony  presented  before  the 
subcommittee  most  of  the  program  ele- 
ments in  the  fiscal  year  1966  request  are 
a  continuation  of  work  already  under- 
way. Some  projects  such  as  Ranger, 
Mariner,  Echo,  Relay,  and  Syncom  will 
have  served  their  useful  purpose  and  will 
be  phased  out  during  fiscal  year  1966. 
From  these  projects  we  have  obtained 
rewards  from  the  bold  and  imaginative 
decisions  which  were  made  in  past  years. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  continue 
tD  make  such  decisions  so  that  the  future 
may  be  even  more  rich  than  the  present. 

A  renew  of  the  past'accomplishments 
of  space  science  and  applications  shows 
it  has  produced  a  total  of  over  50  suc- 
cessful space  missions;  30  of  these  were 
scientific  satellites,  17  were  applications 
satellites,  and  5  were  deep  space  probes. 

It  is  interesting  to  not€  that  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  successful  missions  since 
1958  were  launched  last  year.  At  the 
same  time,  major  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  technology  of  space  explora- 
ti:>n.  Testimony  received  indicated  that 
spacecraft  reliability  stands  at  about  90 
percent  dcsnito  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
vanced second-  and  third-generation 
spacecraft  have  been  introduced  into  the 
program.  Launch  vehicle  reliability  has 
been  vastly  improved  over  the  early  days. 


One  recent  addition  to  the  very  reliable 
class  is  the  Scout  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  11  of  its  last  12  flights.  Also 
the  Atlas  space ,  booster  has  now  been 
successful  on  26  consecutive  flights.  The 
useful  life  of  satellites  has  grown  to  about 
1  year  with  several  cases  exceeding  the 
2-year  mark.  Second-  and  third-genera- 
tion spacecraft  have  not  quite  reached 
this  level  but  have  provided  a  remark- 
able degree  of  stabilization,  maneuver- 
ability, and  versatility  required  for  the 
more  advanced  missions. 

The  foregoing  achievements  attest  to 
a  veiy  excellent  and  reliable  system  of 
management  within  the  NASA  organiza- 
tion, headed  by  outstanding  scientists 
and  engineers.  In  our  deliberations  we 
could  find  no  indications  of  inefficiency. 
Detailed  analysis  of  the  NASA  fiscal 
year  1966  request  has  resulted  in  a  re- 
duction from  the  requested  amount  of 
$885.2  million  to  $748.5  million.  Most 
of  the  reductions  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program  totaling  $32.1  mil- 
liDn  were  in  the  nature  of  deferral  of  ele- 
ments within  the  program  until  future 
years.  A  reduction  of  $4.6  million  in  ad- 
ministrative operations  was  made  since, 
in  our  judgment,  some  of  the  funds  re- 
quested were  not  fully  justified.  The 
C  of  F  segment  of  this  program,  in  the 
amount  of  $7.5  million,  was  not  reduced 
since  all  of  the  projects  appeared  to  be 
valid,  well-justified  requirements. 

I  consider  that  H.R.  7717  represents 
a  well-balanced  annual  increment  of  our 
space  effort.  I  recommend  its  passage 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members  of 
the  Space  Sciences  and  Applications 
Subcommittee  may  be  allowed  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  immediately 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAmMAN.     Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mosher]. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  7717.  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1966.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  again  this 
year  as  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  for  Space  Science  and 
Applications  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Joe  Karth. 
As  has  been  my  experience  in  the  past, 
our  deliberations  on  the  NASA  request 
were  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendly  cooperation  and  bipartisanship. 
That  part  of  the  NASA  request  falling 
under  the  primary  cognizance  of  our 
subcommittee  totaled  S885.2  million  for 
research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities  and  administrative  opera- 
tions to  support  programs  falling  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Space 
Science  and  Applications  in  NASA, 
headed  by  Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell,  who  in 
my  opinion  is  a  very  competent  scien- 
tist and  administrator.  The  projects 
and  programs  under  his  supei-vision  are 
far  too  complex  to  explain  in  detail  in 
the  brief  time  allotted  to  me.  However, 
in  broad  perspective,  this  part  of  the 
space  program  could  be  defined  as  one 


of  scientific  study  of  the  earth,  moon, 
sun,  planets,  stars  and  interplanetary 
space,  coupled  with  the  development  of 
technology  pertinent  to  applied  uses  such 
as  meteorological  and  communications 
satellites.  This  program  encompasses  a 
wide  variety  of  projects  and  uses  many 
well  known  space  vehicles:  the  Ranger, 
Mariner,  Voyager,  Surveyor,  Nimbus,  and 
Tii-os,  to  name  a  few. 

The  committee  worked  long  and  hard 
in  their  detailed  review  of  the  nine  major 
subprograms  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions. During  4  weeks  of  hearings  we 
probed  diligently  into  eveiy  aspect  of 
these  subprograms  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  request  was  adequately  justified 
and  needed  to  support  the  national  space 
program  objectives.  As  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Karth,  aft«r  careful  consideration 
of  each  item  in  the  request,  the  commit- 
tee I'educed  the  research  and  develop- 
ment segment  of  the  program  by  $32.1 
million,  and  the  administrative  opera- 
tions request  by  $4.6  million,  or  a  total 
reduction  of  $36.7  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  emphasize  that  our 
reductions  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment request  were  primarily  in  the  na- 
ture of  deferrals,  rather  than  deletion  of 
major  program  elements. 

In  the  case  of  administrative  opera- 
tions, the  request  for  funds  to  conduct 
normal  day-to-day  housekeeping  of  in- 
stallations was  considered  to  be  exces- 
sive. 

No  reduction  to  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities request  of  $7.5  million  was  made, 
since  the  six  projects  were  all  considered 
to  be  firm,  valid  requirements. 

In  retrospect,  I  can  unequivocally  state 
that  the  authorization  request  for  space 
science  and  applications  was  subjected 
to  a  most  deliberate  and  careful  analysis, 
and  that  I  have  no  qualms  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  requirements  nor  the  necessity 
for  these  funds  to  support  the  Nation's 
space  effort — assuming  that  we  accept 
the  general  goals  for  these  projects  as 
being  valid  and  necessai-y  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  there  are  two 
areas  where  constructive  criticism  might 
be  offered: 

First,  regarding  the  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  committee  in  defense  of 
the  annual  authorization  request.  Each 
year  the  Administrator,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  sends 
before  our  subcommittees  a  very  excel- 
lent team  of  engineers  and  scientists  as- 
sociated with  the  various  programs. 
These  men  are  undoubtedly  outstanding 
experts  in  their  respective  fields,  and  I 
have  evei-y  confidence  in  their  integrity 
and  competence.  The  only  fault  that  I 
find  in  this  procedure,  is  that  they  are  all 
from  NASA.  I  feel  that  the  complexity 
and  importance  of  the  national  space 
program  dictates  that  voices  from  other 
sources,  expressing  different  points  of 
view,  should  be  heard.  Testimony  of 
witnesses  from  industry,  and  the  aca- 
demic and  scientific  communities  should 
be  taken,  lest  our  deliberations  be  biased 
by  the  voice  from  only  the  agency  most 
concerned  with  the  annual  fund  require- 
ment. Our  committee  should  more  ac- 
tively seek  and  solicit  honest  criticism, 
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and  positive  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  the  NASA  programs  from  competent 
people  outside  of  NASA.  Lack  of  time 
alone  makes  that  difficult  to  do. 

Secondly,  regarding  the  matter  of  com- 
mittee staffing.     I  have  supported  the 
additional  views  on  H.R.   7717   in  this 
matter,  which  may  be  found  on  page  132 
of  the  committee  report  before  you.    The 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
currently  employs   12  professional  and 
technical  staff  members  to  provide  ana- 
lytical data,  advice,  and  counsel  to  a  com- 
mittee of  31  Members  of  Congress,  in 
whom  has  been  entrusted  the  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  surveillance   over   a 
program  aggregating  over  S5  billion  an- 
nually.   I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
individual  competence  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers presently  employed  by  the  commit- 
tee.   Their  ability  and  standard  of  per- 
formance in   the  past  has  been  above 
reproach.      However,   because   of    their 
limited  numbers,  there  is  serious  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  are 
maintaining  the  degree  and  breadth  of 
sui-veillance  over  the  national  space  ef- 
fort and  other  scientific  activities  that  is 
cm*    responsibility    under    the    charter 
which  established  this  committee.     In 
my    judgment,     more    staff    personnel 
trained  in  engineering,  electronics,  and 
other     space-oriented     disciplines     are 
needed  if  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
are  to  adequately  perform  our  assigned 
tsisks. 

Despite  the  foregoing  constructive 
criticism.  I  consider  that  H.R.  7717  repre- 
sents a  well  balanced  annual  increment 
of  our  space  effort.  I  recommend  its 
passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  I  Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  previous 
speakers  have  explained  this  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
legislation  and  I  have  no  intention  of  ex- 
tending unnecessarily  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bill  by  repeating  what  others 
have  said. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  have  the  record 
show  that  I  voted  in  committee  in  favor 
of  reporting  H.R.  7717,  and  by  and  large. 
I  support  this  program,  especially  now 
that  the  budget  request  is  leveling  off 
rather  then  climbing.  In  previous  years 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  that,  as  planned, 
in  excess  of  $7  billion  a  year  would  be 
needed  to  continue  the  program,  whereas, 
as  I  have  publicly  stated.  I  felt  it  desir- 
able to  view  space  exploration  as  not  be- 
ing a  crash  program.  As  such  I  thought 
-hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
could  be  saved  without  sacrifice  to  the 
public  interest. 

Anyway,  the  spiraling  annual  expendi- 
ture seems  to  have  been  slowed,  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  any  slippage  in  schedules 
was  due  to  other  causes  than  lack  of 
funds. 

Critics  of  this  program  have  said  it 
was  a  waste  of  money,  and  likewise  a 
waste  of  brainpower.  The  $20  billion  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  has  been  espe- 
cially subject  to  criticism. 

As  for  me,  I  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  Apollo  program  had  too  high  a 
priority,  perhaps,  or  at  least,  that  scien- 
tific data  from  instruments  rather  than 
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landing  men  on  the  moon  would  have 
given  us  the  same  information,  even 
though  with  less  glamour,  at  less  cost. 

In  no  way  does  this  reservation  as  to 
the  value  of  a  multibillion-doUar  moon 
voyage  imply  that  I  oppose  exploration 
of  space. 

Let  me  in  this  regard  point  up  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fine  example  of  studying 
by  instrument  with  far  less  cost.  Take 
the  Lunar  Orbiter  which  is  the  successor 
to  the  Ranger  series  of  moon  photo- 
graphic probes.  The  Orbiter  will  be 
equipped  with  ultrasensitive  photo- 
graphic and  communication  apparatus 
to  provide  new  and  more  accurate  sci- 
entific data.  The  moon  will  be  photo- 
graphed about  29  miles  above  its  sur- 
face. 

In  the  past.  I  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  goal  of  a  1970  manned  moon 
landing  was  resulting  in  unnecessarily 
high  cost.  In  fact.  I  tried  to  convince 
James  Webb.  Administrator  of  NASA, 
that  1975  might  be  a  more  reahstic  dead- 
line for  the  first  lunar  landing. 

In  any  event,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
I  support  the  overall  program  of  NASA 
and,  as  I  said,  am  grateful  that  the  an- 
nual cost  seems  to  be  leveling  off  at  low- 
er then  previously  projected  figures. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  point  up  that 
minority  members  of  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  as  set  forth 
in  additional  views  in  the  committee  re- 
port could  more  effectively  contribute  to 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  if  we  had 
our  own  minority  staff  to  scrutinize  the 
agency's  budget  of  expenditures.  I  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  have  both  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  help,  to  assist  us 
in  doing  a  responsible  job  of  investiga- 
ting the  expenditures  of  this  huge  agen- 
cy. I  have  in  mind  investigating  such 
extravagance  as  promises  to  be  the  case 
in  acquiring  a  site  for  the  electronic  cen- 
ter in  the  Boston  area. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  members  of  the  committee,  of  both 
parties,  have  most  diligently  carried  out 
their  duties  and  it  has  been  a  real  privi- 
lege for  me  to  work  with  them.  Both 
the  members  and  the  staff  are  dedicated 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  must  say  that  on  the  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  has  served  a  real  purpose. 
We  need  people  who  stand  up  and  give 
their  views,  especially  for  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  programs  instead  of  ac- 
cepting these  programs  that  are  given  in 
a  form  that  has  just  been  predigested. 
The  gentleman  has  insisted  that  these 
jobs  be  done,  that  they  be  balanced  and 
that  they  be  economical  and  I  congrat- 
ulate him. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
hope  I  will  always  have  an  independent 
judgment  and  integrity. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler],  the  chairman 


of  the  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     ADVANCED     RESEARCH     AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology  have  the  opportunity  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  been  a  wonderful  committee  on 
which  to  sen-e.  I  beheve  that  any  re- 
view of  the  thousands  of  pages  of  hear- 
ings and  the  140-page  report  should  con- 
vince all  Members  of  the  House  that  we 
have  reviewed  very  thoroughly  the  op- 
erations of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  And  thanks  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Miller]  we  have  kept  on 
top  of  a  highly  technical  subject. 

We  have  some  wonderful  talent  on  our 
committee— the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]; 
our  beloved  former  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]  ;  and  our  esteemed  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack— a  pio- 
neer, charter  member  of  our  committee, 
drops  in  frequently  to  aid  in  our  delib- 
erations. 

Each  item  in  budget  requests  pre- 
sented by  NASA  has  been  reviewed  inde- 
pendently. Many  field  trips  have  been 
made.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  com- 
mendation and  compliments  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommitte  on  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  approached  this 
subject  without  any  partisanship  and 
with  great  diligence.  I  am  proud  of  their 
work. 

cuts    before    budget    REACHED  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  more  evident  than 
ever  this  year  that  very  extensive  par- 
ing down  of  the  space  budget  was  made 
before  it  was  presented  to  Congress. 
Some  of  these  reductions  were  made  by 
NASA  Headquarters  after  submission  of 
requests  from  the  research  centers  and 
the  field  installations.  Other  reductions 
were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  President,  when  NASA  was  told 
to  "go  back  and  sharpen  your  pencils, 
and  cut  some  more." 

Finally,  came  the  process  which  in- 
volved trips  to  the  ranch,  and  which 
some  publicists  termed  "the  turn  of  the 
ratchet."  when  the  President  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  national  budget  under  the 
$100  billion  level. 

This  process  deeply  affected  the  pro- 
grams reviewed  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology. 
Time  after  time  during  our  hearings,  we 
discovered  that  requirements  had  been 
cut  to  the  bone.  Why  is  this  true  to  a 
greater  degree  in  our  subcommittee  than 
in  other  subcommittees? 

The  answer  is  simple:  The  largest 
items  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Advanced 
Research  and  Technology  deal  with  de- 
velopments which  affect  the  future— the 
long  future — rather  than  being  linked 
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xnth  specifically  scheduled  or  planned 
flights  and  programs  like  Apollo  or  the 
weatiie;-  satellites.  That  is  why.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  President  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  faced  with 
the  decision  of  whether  to  cut  on  the 
mocn  program  and  other  scheduled 
flights,  as  against  basic  and  advanced 
research  and  technologj'.  it  was  natural 
to  look  with  greater  favor  on  immediate 
goals  we  had  to  meet.  This  is  why  the 
funds  requested  in  the  1966  budget  for 
advanced  research  and  technology  were 
squeezed  down  until  they  were  about  $35 
million  less  than  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  we  all  recognize  the 
vital  role  which  advanced  research  and 
technology  has  always  played  in  deter- 
mining the  future  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion. What  we  spend  on  advanced 
research  and  technology  in  the  fiscal 
year  1966  will  determine  the  strength  of 
our  space  program  not  only  a  decade 
hence,  but  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
1930"s  and  the  1990's.  What  are  we 
doing  in  this  vast  and  somewhat  esoteric 
area  of  advanced  research  and  technol- 
ogy.? 

NASA  is  creating  new  technology. 
And  at  the  same  time.  NASA  is  building 
a  great  reser/oir  of  technical  compe- 
tence. You  cannot  just  reach  up  and 
take  items  off  that  shelf— this  takes  lots 
of  time  and  advance  planning.  It  also 
takes  vision  and  an  imaginative  grasp 
of  the  futvire  potential  of  the  Nation. 

Time  is  an  irreplaceable  Vesource. 
Turn  back  the  pages  to  October  1957. 
when  sputnik  was  launched  and  the  Na- 
tion v.as  rudely  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  we  simply  did  not  have  the  big 
booster  capability  possessed  in  space  by 
the  Russians.  If  any  lesson  can  be 
learned  from  the  experience  it  is  this:  It 
is  a  mistake  not  to  follow  through  with 
promising  technology-,  especially  in  the 
field  of  large  boosters. 

IMPrR-\TIVE  NEED  TO  StTPPORT  ADVANCED 
RESEAHCH 

During  the  hearings  of  our  committee. 
I  expressed  to  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bispling- 
hoff.  the  able  NASA  Associate  Adminis- 
trator for  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, my  personal  concern  for  the 
progressive  reduction  in  funds  for  ad- 
vanced research  ap.d  technology.  I 
pointed  cut  that  NASA  spent  S536  mil- 
lion in  1964.  this  went  down  to  $519  mil- 
lion in  1965.  and  now  they  were  dipping 
below  half  a  billion  for  fiscal  1966  by  ask- 
ing for  only  $173  million.  I  made  this 
statement  to  Dr.  Bisplinghofl  in  the 
hearings: 

I  don't  fcelleTe  we  c?.n  r.fTcrd  to  be  com- 
placent in  this  Celd  If  ve  crc  going  to  nrivitn- 
tain  our  strength  in  the  1070s  r.nd  1980's. 
Hor.-  can  vcu  porsiblv  continue  to  cut  down 
on  research  £rd  technology  and  hope  to 
maintain  strength  In  the  fields  of  aero- 
n.iutics  and  cstronautics  la  Uie  future? 

Dr.  BisplinThoff  responded  in  this 
fa'^liion  to  my  question: 

I  think  titc  answer.  Consrecsman  HrcHLEH. 
is  thit  we  cannot  maintain  that  strength  If 
we  continue  to  cut  do"7rn.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  future  ytziTS  we  can  return  to  a  higher 
budget  levrt  in  advanced  research  and  tech- 
noTogr  although  I  recognize  that  because  of 
ttr.iijent  budget  limitations  and  costs  of  the 
otr.cr  part  of  the  program  it  is  going  to  be 


necessary  for  us  in  1966  to  accept  a  somewhat 
lower  budget  figiure. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  like  to  cut  budgets  as 
much  as  any  of  my  colleagues.  When 
we  detect  waste  or  unwise  expenditures, 
it  is  our  obligation  to  ser\e  the  taxpayers 
and  prune  away  accordingly.  But  this 
phase  of  the  NASA  budget  has  already 
been  pruned  down  until  further  cutting 
would  seriously  endanger  the  future  of 
our  space  progi'am. 

This  is  the  basic  reason  why,  for  I  be- 
lieve the  first  tim.e  in' the  history  of  our 
committee,  we  followed  the  Fogarty  rule 
and  decided  to  recommend  the  author- 
ization of  a  greater  amount  than  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget.  We 
added  three  programs  which  had  been 
taken  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
the  M-1  liquid  hydrogen,  liquid-oxygen 
engine;  the  260-inch  solid  rocket  motor; 
and  the  SNAP-8  nuclear  electric  generat- 
ing system.  We  added  $27.2  million  to 
carrj*  forward  these  three  programs,  and 
cut  in  other  portions  of  the  budget  re- 
quests, so  we  came  out  with  a  net  increase 
of  $3,369,050  over  and  above  the 
$710,601,000  requested  for  NASA  in  the 
1066  budget.  This  made  the  total  recom- 
mended authorization  $743,970,850. 

Before  I  discuss  these  three  and  other 
programs  on  which  there  may  be  some 
questions  and  differences  of  opinion,  I 
would  l.ke  to  point  out  that  our  subcom- 
mittee also  had  under  its  responsibility 
the  great  area  of  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition. In  this  area,  NASA  requested 
S246.2  this  year,  v.hich  is  a  decrease  of 
S21.7  from  last  year's  request.  Our  com- 
mittee cut  the  request  by  $3,879,000 — a 
very  modest  decrease  which  represents 
the  committee's  f!?ith  in  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  funds  in  this  category.  The 
gentleman  from  Indana  [Mr.  Rotjsh], 
who  presided  over  that  portion  of  the 
hearings,  will  present  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  various  tracking  networks. 
The  comparatively  modest  amount  of 
S5  million  is  being  authorized  for  the 
highly  important  program  of  dissemina- 
tion to  private  industry  of  the  possible 
application  of  new  NASA  techniques  and 
inventions.  This  is  not  a  large  program, 
but  I  bcl'eve  it  has  proven  to  be  a  good 
investment  in  keeping  American  indus- 
try abreast  of  some  of  the  space  break- 
throughs which  can  be  applied  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  private  industiT- 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
comment  today,  and  we  have  read  com- 
ment in  the  press  about  whether  certain 
things  recommended  by  our  committee 
hnve  a  m!S":ion.  Does  the  2e0-inch  solid 
prcpcllant  motor  have  a  mission?  Per- 
haps not  now.  Docs  the  M-1  engine 
have  a  miss'on?    Perhaps  not  now. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  In  the 
1950's  that  we  had  no  mission  militarily 
or  spacewlse  for  a  big  booster.  W^e  had 
m.iniaturized  the  atomic  bomb,  so  it  was 
said  we  had  no  need  for  a  big  booster. 
We  got  caught  short.  Let  us  learn  a  les- 
son from  history  and  not  repeat  that 
mistake. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  have  these  items  and  not  need 
them  than  in  the  future  to  need  them 
and  not  have  them.  I  say  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  move  ahead  with  our 
work  on  such  programs  as  the  M-1  en- 


gine and  the  260-inch  solid  propellant 
booster.  Tliat  is  why  our  committee  au- 
thorized funds  cut  out  for  budgetary 
reasons  by  the  executive  branch,  and  we 
believe  these  two  programs,  plus  the 
SNAP-8  nuclear  electric  generator  pro- 
gram must  be  carried  forward. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

THE    2 60 -INCH    SOLID    PROPELLANT    DOOSTEH 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  "Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  spe- 
cifically ask  questions  concerning  the 
260-inch  solid  fuel  program. 

Am  I  correct  that  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  this  program 
there  was  no  evidence  at  all  which  v.ould 
in  any  way  call  for  a  discontinuance  of 
the  program,  no  scientific  evidence? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

This  program  was  cut  out  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  level.  NASA  wit- 
nesses up  through  Administrator  Webb 
categorically  stated  they  had  no  techni- 
cal or  scientific  criticism  of  this  program 
and  NASA  will  support  the  continuation 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  also  true  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  evidence  was 
just  the  other  way;  that  is,  that  the  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  successfully  at  this 
point,  and  it  has  every  opportunity  of 
being  completely  successful? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  This  is  correct.  Evi- 
dence to  support  the  point  which  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  just  made 
is  in  the  fact  that  NASA  suggested  the 
reprograming  of  $13.8  million  to  continue 
the  development  of  the  260-inch  solid 
propellant  booster. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  point. 

As  1  miderstand  it  now  the  $13.8  mil- 
lion which  has  been  reprcgramed  will 
allo\V  for  the  conclusion  of  phase  1  of 
the  260-inch  program  and  provides  for 
expenditures  through  December  of  this 
calendar  year  and  would  include  the  test 
firings  of  the  one-half  length  full-bore 
motor;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  With  the  $13.8  million  repro- 
gramed  funds  there  can  be  duplicate 
firings  of  two  each,  half  length  boosters 
by  two  contractors — Thiokol  and  Aerojet 
General. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  committee,  as  I 
understand  it,  also  a\ithorized  an  addi- 
tional $6.2  million  to  go  into  phase  2  of 
the  program.    Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  The  committee  rec- 
ommended an  authorization  of  $3.2  mil- 
lion beyond  the  President's  budget  which 
will  not  include  an  actual  flight  test,  but 
added  to  the  $13.8  million  which  was  re- 
programed  will  allow  the  testing  and 
firing  of  the  full-length  booster  by  one 
contractor,  the  contractor  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  outcome  of  the  short- 
length  firing. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Therefore,  as  I  imderstand  It,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  which 
has  strongly   supported   the  solid   fuel 
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booster    program    has    indicated,    both 
from  the  standpoint  of  authorization  and 
the  language  in  the  report,  that  it  fully 
supports  the  conclusion  of  the  firing  at 
least  on  the  ground  of  the  full-length 
260-inch  program? 
Mr.  HECHLER.     This  is  correct. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  this  is  highly  impor- 
tant because  the  260-inch  booster  has  a 
thrust  capability  of   6  million  pounds, 
and  in  addition  to  that  it  could  possibly 
be  clustered  in  the  future.    The  260-inch 
program  was  initiated  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  by  its  con- 
tinued   pressure    on   NASA.    This    was 
done  to  be  sure  that  an  alternate  booster 
capability  would  be  available  to  the  Na- 
tion.    Solid     boosters     are     inherently 
cheaper,  more  reliable,  simpler  in  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation. 

In  addition,  the  solid  propellant 
booster  is  likely  to  cost  us  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  money  expended  on  the  Sat- 
urn V  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  man-rated 
system.  Actually,  when  you  count  ter- 
mination costs  and  over-runs  which 
were  incurred  when  the  program  was 
initially  under  the  Air  Force,  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  the  Government  to  go  ahead 
with  this  260-inch  program  than  it  would 
be  to  terminate  it. 

It  is  a  very  simple  development  in 
comparison  with  all  of  the  highly  com- 
plex group  of  engines,  pumps,  turbines, 
et  cetera,  you  have  in  the  Saturn 
chemical  propulsion  system,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  the  comparatively  small 
investment  it  would  take  to  com- 
plete it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  there 
is  no  evidence  anywhere  that  suggests 
a  change  of  the  original  decision  that  we 
should  make  an  effort  to  go  both  routes; 
that  is,  the  liquid  route  and  the  solid 
route,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the 
solid  propellant.  large-motor  concept. 

I  appreciate  the  dedication  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  their 
courtesy  to  me.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  Miller!; 
the  gentleman  from  West  "Virginia,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis!  ,  who  chaired  the  subcommittee 
hearings  during  the  phase  on  the  260- 
inch  program.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Jhem  for  their  courtesy  and  attention 
to  the  views  expressed  by  me.  I  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  learn  of  their 
great  knowledge  on  this  vital  and  com- 
plicated subject.  I  commend  them  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  thorough  review  of  these  pro- 
grams and  their  courage,  determina- 
tion, and  action  to  make  certain  that 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
conquest  of  space. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

M-1     ENGINE 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.     FULTON     of     Pennsylvania.     I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from    West    Virginia    on    his    excellent 
statement.     He  has  done  a  good  job  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  work- 
ing with  the  full  committee.    The  gen- 
tleman is  exactly  right,  there  has  been 
no  technical  evidence  that  in  any  way 
derogates  from  the  purpose  of  the  260- 
inch  solid  propellant  booster,  or  the  re- 
search and  development  on  the  M-1  en- 
gine, the  high-thrust  system.    It  is  a 
second-stage  engine,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  that  is  now  in  process  of  develop- 
ment.   The  testimony  will  show  that  the 
M-1  engine,  when  developed,  will  take 
only  about 'three-fourths  of  the  amount 
of  fuel  for  other  systems. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
Januai-y  1962,  NASA  decided  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  gi-owing  technology  in  the 
use  of  hydrogen  in  liquid  state  as  a 
propellant.  This  decision  was  made  be- 
cause the  hydrogen-oxygen  combination 
delivers  the  highest  possible  energy  for 
the  lowest  weights  in  an  all-liquid  sys- 
tem. 

The  engine  was  designed  to  deliver  1.5 
million  pounds  of  thrust  to  power  the 
second  stage  of  the  NOVA  rocket.  The 
development  was  initially  funded  with 
$16,705,000  followed  by  $35  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1963.  Prior  to  the  submission 
of  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  to  the  com- 
mittee, a  decision  was  made  in  NASA  to 
drop  the  NOVA  booster  concept  thereby 
greatly  modifying  the  schedule  and  the 
objectives  for  the  engine  development 
and  lowering  of  the  funding  level.  In 
fiscal  year  1964,  NASA  spent  $24  million, 
the  same — estimated— in  fiscal  year  1965. 
and  nothing  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Not  in- 
cluding any  action  taken  in  this  fiscal 
year,  NASA  under  prior  authority  has  or 
will  spend  $99,705,000  for  research  and 
development  to  develop  this  engine,  un- 
til the  end  of  June  31  of  this  year.  With 
regard  to  construction  of  facilities. 
NASA  will  have  spent  approximately  $48 
million  to  support  the  program. 

The  subcommittee  recognized  that  no 
other  engine  research  and  development 
program,  currently  in  progress  could  pos- 
sibly deliver  the  amount  of  energy  and 
thrust  with  the  M-1.    The  subcommittee 
is  convinced  that  the  future  leadership 
we  must  achieve  in  space  will  be  prin- 
cipally dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
thrust  and  engine  capability  we  will  have 
at  hand  when  we  need  it.    Tlie  subcom- 
mittee somewhat  decries  the  almost  psy- 
chopathic insistence  heard  from  many 
quarters  that  there  must  be  a  definite 
mission  planned  for  every  technological 
development  before  research  can  begin. 
The  subcommittee  also  has  recognized 
that  the  money  already  spent  on  the  M-1 
over  3  years  represents  substantial  prog- 
ress in  developing  engine  components, 
nozzles,  pumps,  and  valves  of  unprece- 
dented   complexity    and    perfoimance. 
Termination  costs  of  the  program  are  al- 
most equal  to  an  additional  year's  cost  to 
continue  the  program  on  the  present 
level.    The  subcommittee  beheves  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  economy  and 
NASA's  future  capability  to  continue  the 
program  on  a  technological  development 
schedule,  leading  up  to  the  test  of  an 
integrated    engine    component    system. 


However,  it  does  not  advocate  at  this 
time  investing  funds  to  climax  in  an 
engine  flight  test.  By  NASA  following 
this  recommendation,  the  subcommittee 
believes  that  the  technologies  already  or 
soon  to  be  realized  will  be  available  at  a 
later  date  when  the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  engine  of  this  performance 
and  capability  will  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined. Therefore,  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommendation to  add  $15  million  to  the 
M-1  program  is  reasonable,  logical  and 
based  on  the  best  information  available 
to  it. 

This  program  is  about  50 -percent  com- 
plete, with  the  possibility  of  making  the 
first  ground  system  test  sometime  before 
the  end  of  June  of  this  year.    NASA  had 
reprogramed  $3  milhcn  for  the  M-1  en- 
gine in  this  fiscal  year.    Our  committee 
felt  that  $15  million  additional  will  carry 
this  program  through  fiscal  year  1966  at 
a  reduced  level  from  the  $24  million  a 
year  level  at  which  it  had  been  operating. 
The  prior  program  was  oriented  to  pro- 
duce a  primary  flight  vehicle  by   1971. 
Since  there  is  no  mi.ssion  specifically  de- 
signed at  this  time  for  the  M-1  engine, 
the  committee  felt  that  feo  continue  at  the 
same  rate  as  has  been  done  in  the  past  2 
years  is  not  necessaiy.     Therefore,  the 
funds  we  are  authorizing — $15  million 
beyond  what  the  President's  budget  re- 
quested—will continue  the  program  on  an 
austere  basis,  yet  allow  develoinnent  of  a 
unique  capability  to  include  in  the  Na- 
tion's warehouse  of  launch  vehicles.   This 
further  assures  the  country  that  there  is 
no  technology  lag  in  the  development  of 
large  boosters. 

This  program  does  not  overlap  or  du- 
plicate other  developments.  The  F-1  en- 
gine used  on  Saturn  V  develops  1.5  mil- 
lion pounds  of  thrust  at  a  specific  impulse 
of  about  250  seconds.  The  M-1  engine 
will  deliver  15  million  pounds  of  thi-ust  at 
a  specific  impulse  of  350  seconds.  In  ad- 
dition, the  mass  friction  is  also  reduced 
which  malces  this  engine  a  very  desirable 
upper  stage.  Therefore,  it  is  a  real  ac- 
complishment to  provide  an  engine  with 
this  capability. 

What  do  we  buy  for  $15  million.  The 
continuation  of  this  program  will  provide 
a  complete  ground  system  test  with  com- 
ponent development  continuing  as  pre- 
viously initiated.  This  means  that  the 
major  components  that  have  already 
been  designed  will  be  perfected  and 
tested,  and  as  soon  as  enough  components 
are  available  a  complete  system  will  be 
made  up,  and  then  the  complete  system 
can  be  tested.  No  flight  test  is  planned 
at  this  time. 

SNAP-8   NUCLEAR  ELECTRIC  GENERATOR 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  want  to  add  a  few 
words  about  the  third  program  for  which 
our  subcommittee  added  funds:  the 
SNAP-8  nuclear  electric  generating  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  35-kilowatt,  50-horse- 
power  auxiliary  power  generating  system. 
It  is  designed  to  be  used  on  board  a  space- 
craft to  provide  electrical  energy  for  the 
various  apparatus  aboard.  The  term 
S-N-A-P  stands  for  system  for  nuclear 
auxiliary  power.  The  system  works  in 
the  following  manner:  A  nuclear  reactor 
is  used  as  a  source  of  very  high  heat. 
Mercury  is  vaporized  in  the  reactor  and 
from  there  goes  to  a  heat  exchanger. 
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There,  sodium  and  potassium  Is  vapor- 
ized to  a  high  pressure  and  is  passed 
through  a  turbine.  The  turbine  is  linked 
to  an  electrical  generator  which  produces 
about  30  kilowatts  of  electrical  power. 
The  vaporized  metals — mercury,  sodium, 
and  potassium — are  in  a  closed  system 
and  are  returned  to  their  respective  heat 
sources  in  a  condensed  form.  SNAP  sys- 
tems in  no  way  can  be  used  for  pro- 
pulsion. They  are  solely  intended  to 
provide  electrical  power  to  operate  in- 
ternal spacecraft  components  and  trans- 
mitters. 

Any  question  concerning  the  joint  op- 
erations of  NASA  and  the  AEC  in  nuclear 
electric  and  nuclear  rocket  research  pro- 
grams has  been  answered  rather  effec- 
tively in  the  subcommittee  hearings. 
There  is  no  question  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  joint  agency  efforts,  there 
were  problems  of  management  and  de- 
cision that  had  to  be  ironed  out.  Man- 
agement mechanisms  such  as  coordinat- 
ing groups  and  advisory  boards  were  set 
up  that  have  been  and  are  functioning 
•well.  The  subcommittee  is  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Harold  Finjer  and  his 
associates  are  functioning  under  a  satis- 
factory working  arrangement  that  is 
fruitful  and  under  which  gratifying  and 
important  progress  has  been  made.  In 
effect,  the  AEC  is  functioning  as  con- 
tractor of  NASA  and  Mr.  Finger  is  the 
manager,  for  NASA.  He  does  have  cer- 
tain administrative  responsibilities  with- 
in the  AEC  but  these  in  no  way  make  him 
the  "slave  of  two  masters." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with 
$9  million  is  developing  the  nuclear  heat 
source  required  by  this  generator.  NASA 
will  develop  the  rotating  turbine  and 
electrical  generator  equipment  to  fit  with 
the  AEC  heat  source.  To  date,  about 
$100  million  has  been  spent  by  NASA 
and  AEC,  with  the  NASA  portion 
amounting  to  about  $47  million.  The 
program  is  roughly  50-percent  complete. 
We  understand  that  NASA  initially  re- 
quested $10  million  for  the  SNAP-8  pro- 
gram, with  that  amount  being  denied  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Subsequently, 
NASA  reprogramed  $2.15  million  to 
terminate  the  program  sometime  early 
in  fiscal  year  1966.  The  $3  million  made 
available  by  committee  action  will  con- 
tinue the  program  at  the  $10  million 
level — when  you  count  in  the  repro- 
gramed funds.  What  v,e  actually  did 
was  to  add  $6  million  to  the  nuclear 
electric  systems  program,  with  the  stip- 
ulation that  an  additional  $2  million  be 
utilized  from  the  total  $33  million  au- 
thorized for  the  nuclear  electric  systems. 

E1ECTRONIC3     RESEARCH     CENTER 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  fighting  so 
long  and  vigorously  for  the  Electronics 
Research  Center,  and  for  locating  it  at 
Kendall  Square,  Cambridge,  that  one  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
i.ssue  now  always  addresses  mc  as  *'Dr. 
Kendall  Hechler."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  of  that  sobriquet  and  hope  that  it 
sticks. 

The  Electronics  Research  Center  is 
here  to  stay. 

I  would  like  to  sketch  in  a  little  back- 
ground as  to  why  we  need  the  Center. 

In  the  hostile  environment  of  space, 
with  extremely  high  and  perilously  low 


temperatures,  with  radiation  dangers, 
the  great  need  for  high-quality  materials 
and  high-reliability  performance  of  com- 
ponents, men,  and  machines  must  have 
superior  electronics  to  match  the  ex- 
treme demands.  When  you  get  way  out 
in  space,  you  must  have  for  your  men, 
and  also  for  your  instruments,  superior 
guidance  systems,  superior  internal 
spacecraft  power,  better  communications 
systems — to  mention  only  a;  few.  You 
cannot  have  a  small  army  of  men  with 
spare  parts  available  in  outer  space  as 
you  have  on  the  ground.  You  cannot 
check  reliability  with  full  platoons  of 
men.  We  must  develop  self-checking 
systems. 

We  must  develop  a  central  national 
competence  in  electronics. 

In  November  19G1,  in  response  to  these 
demands,  an  electronics  and  control 
division  was  set  up  in  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology,  to  in- 
vestigate how  to  concentrate  the  Na- 
tion's competence  in  electronics  and  to 
stimulate  its  development  in  the  univer- 
sities, private  research  organizations, 
and  in  private  industry.  The  President's 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  January  1963, 
first  a.sked  for  funds  for  an  Electronics 
Research  Center,  which  NASA  felt  would 
fill  this  critical  need  outlined.  An  Elec- 
tronics Rescorch  Task  Group  was  set  up 
in  NASA  headquarters  in  January  of 
1963  to  implement  this  idea. 

In  the  1964  fiscal  year  budget,  $5  mil- 
lion was  initially  requested  for  ERC. 
Congress,  after  a  spirited  fight,  appro- 
priated $3.9  million  for  site  and  land  ac- 
quisition. Congress  further  stipulated 
that  the  funds  could  not  be  spent  until 
NASA  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  geographic  location, 
need  for.  and  nature  of.  the  Electronics 
Research  Center.  NASA  by  this  time 
had  decided  that  it  was  best  to  locate  the 
Center  in  the  Boston  area  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  numerous  universities 
in  that  vicinity. 

A  thick,  comprehensive  report  was  of- 
ficially issued  by  NASA  on  January  31, 
1964,  in  compliance  with  the  provision 
in  the  1983  statute.  The  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  received  and 
without  objection  officially  accepted  the 
report. 

In  March  of  1964,  NASA  convened  a 
Site  Evaluation  Committee  which  exam- 
ined 160  sites  in  the  Boston  area.  This 
Committee  concluded  that  Cambridge 
was  the  best  location.  At  this  point.  13 
sites  in  the  Cambridge  area  were  inten- 
sively reviewed,  including  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  and  the  Naval  Ammunition  De- 
pot. One  of  the  desirable  sites  consid- 
ered was  Kendall  Square.  Meanwhile. 
Congress  last  year  appropriated  $10 
million  to  add  to  the  $3.9  million  already 
appropriated  for  ERC;  this  was  for  con- 
struction. 

For  many  years,  the  city  of  Cambridge 
has  been  carrying  on  an  active  urban  re- 
newal program.  On  July  30,  1964,  the 
city  of  Cambridge  offered  29.2  acres  in 
the  Kendall  Square  area  to  NASA  to 
constitute  part  of  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect. NASA  accepted  the  offer  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1964. 


The  Electronics  Research  Task  Group 
moved  to  Cambridge  in  September  of 

1964,  and  occupied  quarters  in  leased 
space.  Dr.  Winston  Koch  was  appointed 
to  liead  the  Center.     Early  in  January 

1965,  ERC  personnel  moved  into  Tech- 
nology Square,  two  blocks  from  the 
MIT  campus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  much  discus- 
sion in  our  subcommittee  about  the  is- 
sues involved  in  utilizing  the  urban 
renewal  procedure.  Our  subcommittee, 
accompanied  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Miller!,  visited  Kendall 
Square  and  a  number  of  the  busines.ses 
there.  I  agree  with  the  general  nature 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  that  of  the  104 
buildings  in  the  Kemiall  Square  area  68 
are  substandard,  19  standard,  and  17  de- 
ficient. They  are  clearly  an  eyesore  and 
ai-e  logically  included  in  any  urban  re- 
newal project. 

On  April  20,  1965,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Urban  Renewal  Administrator, 
the  Honorable  William  L.  Slayton,  en- 
closing an  official  announcement  of  a 
$401,200  Federal  advance  to  enable  the 
Redevelopment  Authority  of  Cambridge 
to  begin  survey  and  planning  activities. 
This  letter  indicated: 

It  is  anticipated  that  by  October  1.  1965,  all 
city.  State,  and  Federal  action  will  have 
been  completed  and  the  project  will  be  under 
a  loan  and  grant  contract  executed  between 
the  Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
This  will  permit  the  filing  of  condemnation 
of  properties  In  the  project  area  by  the  re- 
development authority  under  the  "quick 
taking"  provisions  of  the  Masaschusctts 
statutes. 

The  April  20  letter  from  Commissioner 
Slayton  further  stated : 

In  one  portion  of  the  project  area  where 
eight  business  firms  would  be  affected,  relo- 
cation can  be  carried  out.  structures  de- 
molished, and  site  improvements  Installed 
to  permit  delivery  of  land  to  a  redcvelopcr 
by  April  1,  19G6. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  the  eity  of  Cambridge 
which  is  acquiring  this  property  through 
urban  renewal,  and  whether  or  not  NASA 
establishes  the  Electronics  Research 
Center  at  Kendall  Square,  the  city  of 
Cambridge  will  go  ahead  with  clearing 
this  land  for  urban  renewal.  NASA  is 
in  no  way  involved  in  the  acquisition  of 
land. 

We  had  considerable  discussion  in  our 
subcommittee  about  whether  to  amend 
the  pending  bill  to  limit  NASA.  The  full 
committee  voted  not  to  limit  NASA  in 
proceeding  with  this  Center.  The  com- 
mittee did  feel,  however,  that  the  sched- 
ule for  the  Center  has  already  slipped  so 
far  that  it  appears  unlikely  that  NASA 
will  be  able  to  utilize  the  $10  million  of 
construction  funds  requested  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1966.  NASA  already  has  $3.9 
million  of  fiscal  1964  funds  available  for 
site  acquisition,  plus  $10  million  of  fiscal 
1965  funds  for  construction.  If  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed  between  April 
and  July  1966,  the  committee  felt  that 
NASA  could  come  back  for  additional 
authorization. 

As  of  April  6.  1965,  176  employees  are 
already  at  work  at  the  Electronics  Re- 
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search  Center,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  total 
of  $5.6  million  was  appropriated  last  year 
for  administrative  operations  and  re- 
search and  development.  This  will  all 
be  obligated.  There  is  in  negotiation  28 
contracts  primarily  for  the  improvement 
of  component  reliability  and  examining 
advance  technology  in  the  microwave 
region  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
for  communication  and  tracking  pur- 
poses. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1966,  our  committee 
voted  $5  million  for  research  and  devel- 
opment at  the  Electronics  Research 
Center  and  of  the  $7,622,000  requested 
for  administrative  operations,  our  com- 
mittee authorized  $7,240,000,  for  a  total 
of  $12,240,890  for  the  Center.  We  feel 
that  the  denial  of  the  $10  million  re- 
quested for  construction  funds  will  net 
impair  the  operation  and  progress  of  the 
Electronics  Research  Center. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
pay  due  re.7ards  to  our  able  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
George  P.  Miller],  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  which  I  wis  priv- 
ileged to  serve,  the  rentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Ken  Hechler  1. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  they 
have  given  mc  both  the  assistance  and 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  this  great 
effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  in  support  of  H.R.  7717. 

I  believe  strongly  that  our  national  se- 
curity is  dependent  on  how  we  discharge 
our  responsibilities  in  acting  upon  this 
measure.  The  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
need  no  detailed  description  from  me. 
We  all  recognize.  I  am  sure,  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States — with  all 
the  urgent  matters  that  require  his  at- 
tention— would  never  have  been  put  in 
command  of  our  Space  Council  unless 
this  field  were  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  national  security. 

The  United  States  stands  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  world  power  today  because,  in 
addition  to  being  the  most  democratic 
nation  on  earth,  it  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  technological  revolution. 
We  must  maintain  the  initiative  in  every 
aspect  of  this  revolution.  And  perhaps 
the  most  important  field  in  which  we 
must  do  this  is  space  exploration. 

If  this  Nation  is  content  to  rest  on  its 
past  achievements — if  it  grows  fat  or 
weary  or  complacent — the  results  could 
be  catastrophic.  It  took  the  launching 
of  Sputnik  I  to  jar  us  into  the  realization 
that  we  were  not  without  serious  com- 
petition in  the  technological  field.  If 
Sputnik  I  propei-ly  alerted  us  to  the  chal- 
lenges that  confront  us,  and  freemen 
everywhere,  then  we  should  never  again 
need  such  a  rude  awakening. 

No  less  important  questions  than  these 
confront  us  today.  The  world  prestige 
of  the  United  States  is  committed  to  suc- 
cess in  the  area  of  space  exploration. 
The  rapidly  developing,  uncommitted 
nations  sometimes  cannot  comprehend 


the  magnitude  of  the  problems  that  beset 
us  and  our  adversaries.  But  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  comprehend  success  or 
failure  in  space  exploration.  Either  we 
shall  succeed  or  our  adversaries  shall 
succeed,  or  both  of  us  shall  succeed  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  mankind. 

But  if  we  fail — and  particularly  if  we 
fail  for  lack  of  really  trying — then  we 
will  have  failed  in  more  than  merely  the 
race  to  the  Moon  or  to  Mars  or  to  other 
heavenly  bodies.  V/e  will  have  failed  to 
discharge  our  obligations  to  the  entire 
free  world  and  to  civilization  itself.  For 
the  whole  community  of  nations  looks  to 
the  United  States  for  leadership  and  for 
freedom  from  the  hardships  of  life.  I 
believe  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  leadership  role  in 
space  exploitation  and  in  every  other  im- 
portant endeavor  in  the  technological 
revolution.  We  cannot  afford  to  return 
to  the  cocoon  consigned  to  perpetual 
earth  dwellers  whose  horizons  end  at  the 
water's  edge  or  the  tree  line. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  appro- 
priation bill  now  before  us. 

Outer  space  is  not  the  private  domin- 
ion of  any  one  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions. Indeed,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
of  us  to  believe  that  outer  space  is  even 
the  private  dominion  of  earthlings.  The 
vast  uncharted  areas  of  space  belong  to 
mankind  and  to  posterity.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  and  our  adversaries  must 
find  some  rational  procedures  for  con- 
quering the  mysteries  of  space  without 
indulging  in  the  conquering  of  each 
other — at  least  militarily. 

One  reason  NASA  has  been  so  im- 
mersed in  research  projects  for  so  long 
has  been  to  enable  our  country  to  ac- 
complish in  one  lifetime  man's  adapta- 
bility to  a  space  environment.  This  will 
be  a  -truly  remarkable  achievement,  if 
we  are  successful,  when  you  consider 
that  it  took  hundreds  of  millions  of  years 
for  man  to  adapt  to  the  environment  of 
earth.  There  are  those,  of  course,  who 
say — perhaps  rightly — that  we  have  not 
yet  accomplished  the  earthly  adapta- 
tion. But  I  believe  we  have  come  close, 
if  not  all  the  way,  and  that  we  are  des- 
tined to  achieve  greatness  in  the  space 
age.  It  will  not  be  easy.  Sacrifices  will 
be  necessary.  But  these  sacrifices  must 
be  made. 

To  get  to  the  moon,  or  to  get  there 
first,  really  is  not  the  important  thing. 
The  improvements  we  make  along  the 
way,  in  our  technology  and  our  civiliza- 
tion, will  be  far  more  important. 

We  must  contribute  to  the  future  of 
mankind.  Otherwise,  our  generation  of 
Americans  will  be  considered  mere  para- 
sites who  have  lived  off  the  land  and 
ravaged  it.  I  believe  strongly  that  the 
future  of  the  world  will  be  determined 
in  outer  space.  Tlius,  we  must  not  only 
avoid  the  position  of  parasites  on  earth — 
but  in  outer  space  as  well.  We  must 
make  a  contribution  in  this  area  that 
contributes  not  only  to  our  national  se- 
curity, but  to  the  national  and  interna- 
tional well-being  in  general. 

I  am  convinced  that  virtually  every 
possible  economy  in  the  NASA  program 
has  been  made.  The  Subcommittee  Sec- 
tion on  NASA  administrative  operations. 


which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair,  made  an 
across-the-board  cut  of  5  percent  in  the 
agency's  request  for  administrative  pro- 
grams. This  resulted  in  an  $8.5  million 
reduction  in  committee. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  firmly  be- 
lieve every  wasted  dollar  should  be  trim- 
med from  every  budget  we  consider. 
This,  I  believe,  has  been  done  in  the 
NASA  budget.  I  again  respectfully  urge 
the  House  to  approve  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurnet]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  give  my  wholehearted 
support  to  this  NASA  authorization  this 
year,  H.R.  7717.  Since  I  have  served 
on  the  committee,  I  have  always  thought 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  important 
programs  in  which  the  United  States  is 
engaged.  I  think  the  Nation,  in  gaining 
preeminence  in  the  space  area,  will 
also  take  an  important  step  in  ob- 
taining preeminence  in  the  world  at 
large.  I  want  to  echo  the  thoughts  of 
the  gentleman  previously  in  the  well  in 
reference  to  those  who  work  on  this 
committee.  The  chairman,  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  and  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  always  worked 
together  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  bring 
about  a  good  space  program. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  addtional 
comment:  I  knov/  we  have  discussed  this 
before  in  committee.  It  has  been  my 
feeling  always,  and  it  has  been  shared  by 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
we  should  have  a  larger  staff  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  In 
order  to  do  a  good  job  in  any  endeavor, 
whether  it  is  in  the  field  of  Govern- 
ment or  business,  the  Army,  or  any- 
where else,  an  important  part  of  do- 
ing the  job  is  checking  up  now  and 
then.  People  have  a  tendency  to  put 
their  best  foot  forward  sometimes  when 
they  are  checked  up  on.  when  someone  is 
supervising  to  see  if  the  job  is  well  done. 
It  would  occur  to  me,  with  this,  one  of 
the  biggest  budgets  in  the  Government, 
that  staff  members  with  expertise  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  those  in  the  space 
business,  should  go  out  in  the  field  and 
take  a  look  at  the  NASA  centers  and 
places  in  industry  where  the  work  is  per- 
formed. Here  I  think  the  Congress  could 
make  a  real  contribution  and  help  the 
space  effort  by  so  doing.  I  would  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  increase  the  staff.  I 
know  some  of  us  on  the  committee  have 
talked  to  the  chairman  about  it. 

I  wish  to  speak  also  in  support  of  H.R. 
7717,  the  authorization  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  1966. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  and  espe- 
cially of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  I  support  the  space 
activities  of  the  United  States  whole- 
heartedly and  without  reservation. 

There  is  no  more  important  under- 
taking, on  the  part  of  our  Nation,  than 
its  space  program.  It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  nation  to  first  gain  clear 
prcenilnence  and  superiority  in  space 
will  in  turn  be  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  nations  of  this  planet. 

This  is  surely  a  frontier  where  new 
discoveiT  is  always  expected  and  again 
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'.lirrtiinr.  o/«  :\-iitiAiii'.  ;irid  in'Xt.ricably  in- 

>'(/.'.,' r.      'f}'     ',ti<-    t-uiuiA' mf-.uU,    the 

M'.if'i/ii.  './'I  I.O':  :/«:;»]••;,  kriov.']fdfro 
Jiii'l  r.l'.ill';  in  :i'l.ivit.i»;;  at,  flr.'t  wholly 
|i<  ;»f' fill.  l:'i<r  !<' '  ouif  iuip'iit.nrit  rnlli- 
►.nr  ilv  U't  n.'iM  'IcuntiUf:  f  xi'mplr-  of  this 
run  !»'  fil«'l  l,h;>n  thr  invitjt.inn  of  thr 
V/Mt'ht.  ».i',i»nr.'.  'I  h»-  !iiipliin»!  at  first 
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I  illii-r  lli:in  u.iilikc  pin  p(>;.< .;.  Hut  llir 
p<illl.i<  111  loKr.  roiiti'iHlin.",  in  (lie  world 
loijiv  iii:ikc  il  plainly  •■vidriit,  that  thr 
MHi  .1.  WMV  io  niainhiln  I  he  prar-c  i.s 
lhi'>ifh  .'.It'ii'th  It  I.',  iinpi'iativ'i'  that 
IIk'  linili'il  .".l:i|i-.,  the  liatlcr  and  hiilw:irk 
Mf  I  III'  W<    t,  till-  firi-  world.  l)ffdnir  prn- 

I  iiiiiK  lit  III  f.piH'f.  Milll:iiy  uctivitif.s  of 
llic  rnliiM  .III-  dr.liiH'd  to  he  rondiu'tcd 
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Till'  ;ir<|iii  .11  ion  of  ..(irnlillr  knowlrdf.c 
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<iin  lioiiir  pl.inrl.  Ihi-  r:u  th.  till-  moon,  tho 
<>lai    -.v  ti  in.    and    Ihc   univri.-.c   hfVond. 

II  tannnl  he  doubled  that  we  art'  tm  tho 
IhH.'.lioJd  of  nrat  new  dl.'>rovnirs  luMv. 

•|  111;,  pif.l  yr.ir  ha.s  witnr'.scd  tlir  irrrat 
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inild  now.  i-MT.v  hour  our  Martn»n- 
•i»!U'i'  v<  hirli'  I'.  Inn  line.  Ilnoiif.h  .spaoo  at 
llioiiMniit';  of  Mdlr.s  |»rr  hoin  in  il.s  tli-ht 
t.  M  tr. 

the  NA,";A  aiilhorl.  alion  o{  thi.s  vrar 
pnnidi".  inoni\:i  for  Ihrso  lniiH>rtatd. 
••M-r  >-ro\vin<'  p)o!'.ratu."^ 

;5p:>«<*  arllvillcs  of  this  Nali.Mi  Inrludr 
llir  ;u:d  •t\i(ic.;  w  1'  air  inakin-.  In  00m- 
innnicationN  Critainly  one  of  tho  Mirrst 
wav.H  of  hrtli'r  uudoistaiuiinr.  of  raoh 
ot!\(r  tM  thr  nations  t»f  the  world  is 
tlooi^'h  linproxcd  ronuunnifat t«>n.s 

If  i,-i  onl.v  a  «pn"l'<'"  of  timr  hrforo 
tho  who'.o  woild  «\ll  ho  oonnootod  I'v 
.trttrllilo  oomiuniuVatton  .vystom.'^  It 
oiinnot  tv  di>iiMod  thai  .Mich  a  uot\\«>rk 
will  h«-lp  pioinoto  l»<Mtoi  rolation.';  ainon>; 


r-a.^.-'y.'.,-.  Ji-s:  a  Im  days  a'/o.  Europe 
ar.d  •A.mir.ca  exchanged  pro?rar?.3  of  in- 
for.T.a'.i'j.".  ar-d  interest  bv  means  of 
Ea.-;y  B.rd.  our  latent  co.Tiniur.:ca:ion5 
•.a*e:'.;t«. 

TT-.'jn.  too.  in  the  f.eld  of  'sea:her  re- 
co.'.r.ai-.^.gr.ce  our  :,pace  pro'^ram  has 
mao'f;  ntrn  i-.rfiikthroucih.'.  Here  v.e  can 
look  for.vard  to  t.he  day  when  the  world 
■/.ill  no  lon-^rr  b';  caui^ht  unprepared  by 
v/'rathcr  .^urpri.'.e.s — the  great  tropical 
;.tf>rm.';  that  havo  caascd  tremendous 
durn:  "f-.  .sufff-ri.o;;.  and  los.s  of  human  life 
in  thf;  pa.st. 

Of  throat  .'.hnificance  in  the  .space  ef- 
fort of  tho  Nation  Is  the  re.servoir  of 
knowlf;o't;e  and  of  trained  scienti.sts  and 
rn'^inf.T.r.s  which  the  Nation  is  rapidly 
builrJintf  up.  Thi.s  re.source  will  prove  of 
incalculable  bcnofili  to  the  Nation  as  the 
yocir.s  r,'o  on. 

La.itly.  I  think  it  i.s  of  vital  importance 
to  mfn  and  a  nation  to  have  a  chal- 
I'.n'^o  to  face  and  to  meet  and  overcome. 
In  thf;  past  hi.story  of  our  planet,  ex- 
ploration ha.s  bcf.n  one  of  the  great  chal- 
len^^e.s.  TTiere  is  little  left  to  be  explored 
on  thi.s  fjlobf.'  now.  Shrunk  in  size  it  has 
ind'rfd.  with  modem  tools  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication. 

While  thf;re  are  still  some  unexplored 
l)ortion.s  of  our  earth,  there  are  none 
which  are  not  open  to  man  should  he 
df.sho  to  f^o  there.  Space,  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  the  universe  beyond  are  the 
frontiers  to  be  explored  today.  They 
constitute  the  crcat  challenge  to  men 
and  nat  ions  of  our  day.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  niodiiif:  this  challenpic  will  benefit 
this  Nation  in  ways  far  beyond  our  com- 
prehension today. 

The  activities  and  the  spending  pro- 
po,;ed  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  NASA 
have  been  Rone  over  at  great  length  by 
tlu?  Coininittce  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

I  think  it  Is  sifjiiincant.  and  that  NASA 
is  to  be  complimented  for  holding  down 
its  re(|uest  for  spending  at  almost  ex- 
acMv  the  .same  level  as  last  year  and  the 
year  before.  As  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  Hou.sr  wlio  works  clo.sely  with  the 
.s|)aoe  procrams.  I  think  it  can  be  truly 
.said  that  inana.i'oinent  techniques  and 
cost  controls  have  become  of.  age  in 
NA.SA  and  that  f:i)od  mileage  is  being 
ohiained  from  our  space  dollar. 

fn  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  a  sound  one, 
and  I  nri:o  Its  support  by  my  colleagues. 
I  cannot  urr.e  this  House  of  Repre- 
.sonlativos  more  earnestly  or  fervently  to 
support  this  year's  authorization  for 
NAS.\.  in  this  bill,  to  the  end  that  our 
r.roat  Nation  will  continue  its  .«:trong 
.•^l^ace  pro;: ram.  while  it  will  permit  us  to 
nain  preeminence  and  world  leadership 
in  tho.se  front  iors  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
While  my  .supjHirt  of  this  bill  is  with- 
out losorvatioh,  Ihoro  are  matters  in 
oonneolicMi  with  tho  space  program  and 
the  commit  too  work  which  should  be 
hrouKht  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 
The.M''  mattor.s  are  considonxl  more  fully 
in  the  minority  report  of  tho  committtK", 
tn  which  1  have  joined. 

I'iist.  1  have  boon  lon»;  concerned  that 
this  Nation  has  dragged  Us  foot  all  too 
.slowly  in  its  military  space  program  di- 
lootod  to  manned  space  flight. 


Although  N.\SA  is  eoir.^  full  ste.im 
ahead  and  spending  the  major  por::cr. 
of  its  space  dollar  on  manned  sp.;:e 
Sight,  and  I  suppon  this  program  whole- 
heinedly.  the  Departn'.en;  of  Defense  has 
persistently,  in  my  opinion,  downgraded 
the  role  of  the  militarj"  in  maimed  spa:e 
flight. 

A  g.x>d  example  is  the  Dyna-Soar  pro- 
Ti-am.  an  Air  Force  manned  space  fli;ht 
program  which  not  only  would  have  given 
the  mill: a ry  valuable  and  needed  experi- 
ence in  manned  space  f.ight.  but  also  had 
as  a  prime  object,  a  spacecraft  which 
had  capability  of  maneuvering  upon 
landing. 

After  an  expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of 
money,  this  worthwhile  project  was  shot 
down  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Dyna-Soar  was  replaced  by  the  MOL 
program,  the  manned  orbital  laboratory. 
I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  there  is  almost 
unanimous  agreement  that  this  is  a  space 
effort  which  is  a  must  for  this  Nation. 
Not  only  is  it  designed  to  give  the  Na- 
tion a  capability  in  long-duration  flights. 
but  in  a  near-to-earth  orbit,  an  area 
which  would  most  certainly  be  a  first 
and  prime  military  objective. 

Signs  are  that  the  Russians  have  al- 
ways had  this  inner  space  uppermost  in 
their  minds.  Moreover,  their  space  pro- 
grams have  continuously  from  the  outset 
been  directed  by  military  men.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  they  are  continually  striv- 
ing for  military  applications  in  their 
space  programs. 

In  short,  then,  I  do  indeed  earnestly 
urge  our  policymakers  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  to 
probe  more  deeply  into  the  vital  matter 
of  our  military  manned  space  program 
to  the  end  that  they  may  receive  more 
attention  and  greater  emphasis. 

The  other  matter  which  troubles  me  is 
the  stafif  situation  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  I  believe  most 
strongly  that  the  committee  should  have 
a  strong  minority  staff  assigned  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee,  and  especially  do  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
the  committee  staff  needs  to  be  greatly 
expanded. 

The  space  budget  has  been  over  $5 
billion  now  for  3  years,  counting  fiscal 
1966,  which  we  are  considering  here. 
Certainly  there  is  no  more  sophisticated 
or  complicated  program  in  all  of 
Government. 

The  expertise  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neer stafif  types  are  needed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  adequately  supervise  the  spend- 
ing of  these  vast  sums. 

The  course  of  our  Government  today  is 
that  the  executive  branch,  the  admir.is- 
tration.  does  most  of  the  proposing  of 
legislation.  More  and  more  the  Congress 
loses  initiative  in  tliis  area.  I  doubt 
seriously  if  this  scheme  of  things  will  ever 
change  much  or  that  Congress  will  re- 
capture the  initiative  here.  Nor  do  I 
intend  in  these  remarks  to  argue  the  case 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  simply  say  tliis 
exists  today  and  it  does  not  look  as 
though  it  would  change. 

Perhaps,  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
future  will  more  and  more  be  directed 
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toward  closer  and  more  effective  super- 
vision of  the  administrative  departments 
of  the  Government. 

Of  cour.se,  this  has  always  been  one 
of  the  prime  functions  of  Congress.  I 
simply  .say  I  believe  it  should  become  in- 
crea.singly  important  and  receive  greater 
emphasis. 

Now  then,  I  believe  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  could  perform  a 
far  better  sei-vice  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  if  it  would  assume  a  far  greater 
role  in  supervising  and  policing  the  vast 
spending  that  goes  on  in  the  space  busi- 
ness. As  it  is  today,  in  my  opinion,  we 
give  this  NASA  authorization  little  more 
than  a  lick  and  a  promi.se.  We  really  do 
not  know  if  the  program  can  be  improved 
upon,  becau.se  we  are  not  scientists  and 
engineers  and  therefore  do  not  have  the 
expert  knowledge  necessary  to  make 
proper  assessment  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  can  say  to  this  House  that  we  try 
hard,  and  have  able  men  on  the  commit- 
tee, but  we  need  people  trained  especially 
in  this  business. 

What  we  really  need  are  committee 
staff  people  out  in  the  field,  the  year 
round,  .spot  checking  on  what  is  going 
on,  sampling  here  and  there  the  opera- 
tion and  progress  of  the  space  agency, 
the  NASA  centers,  the  Industry  places 
where  the  work  is  going  on.  The  com- 
mittee tries  to  do  this  each  year  and  does 
acquire  some  feeling  about  the  progress, 
but  docs  not  have  the  training  to  recog- 
nize trouble  .spots  if  it  sees  them. 

I  know  of  no  business,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  human  activity,  that  docs  not  re- 
quire checking  up  periodically  to  insure 
top  performance. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics needs  an  expanded  and  expert 
staff  to  do  this.  Our  able  chairman. 
Congressman  Miller,  has  expressed  his 
willingness  to  probe  this  matter.  I 
would  hope  that  some  positive  steps  in 
this  direction  could  be  taken  before  wc 
return  to  the  House  again  with  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  next  year.  He  cer- 
tainly has  been  very  receptive,  and  as  I 
understand  it,  he  is  willing  certainly  to 
look  into  the  matter  to  see  if  we  might 
improve  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  indeed,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  chairman  of  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Committee  or 
NASA  Oversight  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Te.\gue]  has  a.greed 
to  take  this  up  in  the  NASA  Oversight 
Committee  as  soon  as  we  dispose  of  the 
pre.sent  business  before  us, 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  certainly  we  have  you  to 
thank  for  taking  the  lc?.dership  in  this 
regard,  and  I  am  sure  v;e  can  come  up 
with  a  w  orkable  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  gentleman 
fiom  Florida  has  consumed  4  minutes. 

Atr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Davis]. 

?.Ir.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  express  my  particu- 
lar gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee  [Mr.  Hechler]  for  hav- 


ing allowed  me  to  occupy  the  chair  on 
some  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  matters  of  inquiry  thai  have  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gen- 
tleman for  his  kindness  in  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  the  serv- 
ices they  have  rendered  to  our  country 
and  to  democracy  and  freedom  in  the 
world  by  what  they  have  done  on  this 
space  program.  I  heard  on  the  radio 
yesterday  morning  a  statement  attribut- 
ed to  Mr.  Webb,  head  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, that  we  were  behind  the  Russians 
because  of  budget  limitations  or  budget 
difTiculties. 

As  one  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, if  any  fault  is  to  be  found  hereafter 
with  the  progress  of  our  space  program, 
I  do  not  want  it  to  be  on  my  hands  at 
least  and  more  importantly,  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  on  the  hands  of  this  House 
of  Representatives.  I  take  it  this  able 
committee  has  recommended  to  the 
Hou.se  what  you  think  to  be  necessary  in 
the  national  interest  in  the  fimdiS  to  be 
authorized  in  this  program. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  May  I  add  just  one 
other  thing.  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend the  able  chairman  and  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  and  all  those  who  had 
a  part  in  it  for  having  the  courage,  and 
I  believe  the  honesty  of  purpose*  to  put 
items  in  this  authorization  bill  that  have 
not  been  recommended  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  think  that 
is  consistent  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  the  country,  and  I  think, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  260-inch 
solid  propellant  motor,  that  you  have  had 
the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  in  author- 
izing that  program  and  the  use  of  that 
type  of  propellant  in  the  Polaris  and  in 
the  Minuteman,  was  the  most  important 
in  this  extension  of  that  program,  at  least 
through  the  second  phase  that  you  have 
authorized  here. 

I  hope  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  will  accept  the  wise  provi- 
sion of  this  able  committee  in  providing 
for  continuation  of  that  and  the  other 
two  aspects  of  the  program  that  you  have 
added  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
executive  department. 

Mr.  DA\TS  of  Georgia.  I  certainly 
agree  with  views  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

As  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  occupy  the  chair 
of  the  subcommittee  during  the  time  all 
three  of  these  programs  were  considered. 
In  view  of  some  of  the  colloquy  that  oc- 
curred before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
yesterday,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Committee  to  address  a  few 
general  comments  to  the  questions  in- 
volved. ^ 

I  recall  that  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy said  that  in  our  outer  space,  we 


have  found  a  new  ocean.  That  statement 
is  almost  literally  true  when  you  think 
about  it.  We,  as  human  beings,  have 
spent  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years,  able  to  travel  only 
on  land.  We  ultimately  csmie  up  \\ith 
the  invention  of  the  wheel  which  was  a 
great  breakthrough  when  it  happened, 
but  we  did  not  really  improve  our  land 
tran.sportation  very  much  until  we  hit  on 
a  way  to  convert  heat  into  thrust  and 
propulsion. 

We  did  it  with  the  locomotive.  Later 
we  did  it  with  the  gasoline  engine  and 
the  automobile. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  learned  a  good  bit 
about  building  boats,  but  we  did  not 
go  very  fast  or  verj*  reliably  across  the 
water  until  we  hit  upon  a  means  of  im- 
proved propulsion.  We  did  it  by  con- 
verting heat  into  forward  thrust,  again. 

Then,  in  our  conquests  of  that  ocean 
knov.n  as  the  atmosphere  v.e  never  suc- 
ceeded in  manned  flight  until  we  hit 
upon  a  way  of  converting  heat  into  for- 
ward propulsion.  The  Wright  brothers 
were  the  pioneers  in  that  effort.  We 
never  did  succeed  in  any  flight  worthy  of 
the  name  until  we  devised  a  means  to  do 
that. 

Now  we  are  at  a  key  point  in  the  field 
of  propulsion  again.  The  area  we  are 
dealing  with  now  is  the  area  immediately 
following  the  Lunar  flight  of  1970.  We 
are  about  to  squander  z.  resource  which 
we  cannot  replace,  if  we  do  not  keep 
three  programs  in  our  total  program. 

The  three  programs  to  which  I  refer 
are  the  SNAP-8,  the  M-1,  and  the  260- 
inch  solid  fuel  rocket.  The  letters 
"S-N-A-P"'  stand  for  space  nuclear  aux- 
iliary power  and  the  SNAP  program  is 
charged  with  the  development  of  a  nu- 
clear powered  system  for  generating  35 
kilowatts  of  electrical  power  aboard  a 
spacecraft  for  a  10,000-hour  duration. 
The  260 -inch  solid  fuel  rocket  motor, 
together  with  its  second  stage  companion 
booster,  the  M-1  engine,  are  designed  to 
place  very  heavy  payloads  into  orbit. 
For  example,  if  these  two  engines  were 
to  be  used  to  lift  a  payload  into  near- 
earth  orbit  they  would  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  launching  and  orbiting  a  load  of 
140  000  pounds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLTi-TON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Is  it  net  true.  also, 
that  if  we  terminate  these  progi-ams  we 
will  break  up  the  teams  who  have  worked 
so  closely  together  in  developing  them? 

Air.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  in- 
deed true. 

The  resource  we  are  about  to  squ?.nder 
is  the  resource  of  time.  Once  we  squan- 
der that  resource,  we  cannot  buy  it  back. 

It  took  us  5  years  to  develop  a  large 
booster  after  Russia  launched  the  first 
sputnik.  Dr.  von  Braun  said  it  would 
take  5  years.    It  did. 

At  this  time  we  are  still  developing  the 
big   Saturn   booster.    I   devoutly    hope 
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that  this  committee  will  follow  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  leave  In 
the  M-1  program,  the  260-inch  solid 
booster  development  program,  and  the 
SNAP-8  program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUS  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  F-1  engine,  used  in  the  Saturn, 
is  parallel  to  the  M-1  development  to- 
day? If  someone  in  the  Air  Force  had 
not  had  the  foresight  to  develop  the  M- 
1,  we  would  be  much  further  behind  than 
we  are  today. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  ex- 
actly coiTect. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  WydlerI. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
close  or  the  culmination  of  our  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, I  should  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller  1,  and  particularly  to  the 
chairman  of  my  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hech- 
LERl,  for  their  kindness  and  considera- 
tion in  aiding  me  in  the  performance  of 
my  duties  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Further,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  all  members  of  the  staff  who 
helped  me.  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Boone, 
who  was  of  particular  help  to  me  in  car- 
lyin"?  out  my  duties  in  the  manner  I  be- 
lieved necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  NASA  authorization  bill.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it,  although  I  have  some  seri- 
ous reservations  concerning  some  of  its 
provisions.  Some  of  the  resei'vations  I 
have  have  already  been  expressed,  and 
they  are  contained  in  the  additional 
views  in  which  I  have  joined,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  committee  report.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  report  follow : 

COMMITTEE    STAFFING 

Minority  membcFs  of  this  committee  have 
repeatedly  expressed  concern  over  the  total 
number  of  staff  personnel  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics.  In 
our  opinion  It  is  Impossible  for  the  12  profes- 
sional and  technical  staff  members  to  ade- 
quately handle  the  workload  associated  with 
the  committee's  broad  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  science.  This  committee  has  one  of 
the  largest  budgets  in  Government  to  au- 
thorize and  to  oversee  and  one  of  the  small- 
est committee  staffs  In  Congress  to  assist  in 
this  process. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  committee 
to  study  thoroughly  the  many  space  projects 
and  programs.  The  committee  staff  must 
be  composed  of  individuals  trained  In  engi- 
neering, electronics,  and  other  space-related 
disciplines  to  assist  In  this  Important  work. 
With  the  present  staff,  despite  their  Indi- 
vidual competence,  we  believe  the  committee 
cannot  fully  perform  Its  prime  functions — 
to  review  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  budget  and  to  assist  In 
evaluating,  on  a  continuing  basis,  these  pro- 
grams. This  situation  constitutes  a  weak- 
ness In  the  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
Here  Is  an  instance  where  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  because  of  inade- 
quate staff,  is  unable  to  keep  watch  on  a  huge 


executive  agency.  This  Is  being  "penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish"  and  can  certainly  cause 
considerable  waste  and  make  inefficient  our 
system  of  government. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  sclentl.lc  research  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  committee  has  authorization 
and  oversight  responsibility  over  one  of  the 
largest  Government  agencies — the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  with 
an  annual  budget  totaling  over  $5  billion. 
Without  additional  staffing  the  committee 
c.innot  carry  out  these  oversight  responsi- 
bilities throughout  the  year  and  In  addition 
Involve  Itself  in  the  many  other  responsibili- 
ties in  the  fields  of  scieace. 

The  Congress  should  not  continue  to  fail 
to  exercise  Its  constitutional  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities,  and  run  the  risk  of  wast- 
ing ta.xpayers"  dollars  by  failing  to  Insist  that 
a  competent  stiiff  be  selected  to  assure  rea- 
sonable supervision  of  this  budget  and  ef- 
ficient handling  of  the  many  other  responsi- 
bilities of  the  committee. 

James  G.  Fulton. 

Charles  A.  Mosher. 

Richard  L.  Roldebush. 

Donald  Rumsfeld. 

ZlDWARD   J.    GtJRNEY. 

John  \V.  Wydles. 

B.\BBER  B.  CONABLE,  Jr. 
MINORrCY  STAFFING 

We  continue  to  believe  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  staff  members  responsible 
to  the  minority  members  of  the  committee. 
Including  both  professional  and  clerical  help. 
It  Is  absolutely  vital  that  staff  members  be 
available  to  all  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  if  the  House  Is  to  be  benefited 
by  well-bal.mced  views,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
most  efficient  way  to  provide  a  minority  staff 
is  to  do  so  on  a  full-time  basis  so  the  staff 
members  will  not  be  overburdened  by  re- 
sponding to  both  majority  and  minority  ef- 
forts In  carrying  out  the  committee's  work. 
Currently,  the  present  staff  is  overburdened 
to  the  extent  that  It  Is  difficult  for  them  to 
be  of  as3istance  to  minority  members.  It  is 
our  recommendation  that  at  least  one  minor- 
ity staff  member  be  assigned  full  time  for 
each  subcommittee. 

The  Congress,  the  committees  of  Congress, 
and  the  majority  and  minority  members  have 
an  obligation  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  they  fall  In  that  obligation  when,  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  committee  staff,  they  are 
unable  to  properly  discharge  their  duties. 

James  G.  Fulton. 

Richard  L.  Roudebush. 

Thomas  M.  Pellt. 

Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Edward  J.  Gurnet. 

John  W.  Wydler. 

THE    M-I    engine 

We  oppose  the  continuation  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  M-1  liquid  oxygen-hydrogen 
engine  as  recommended  by  the  committee. 
The  Government  committed  Itself  in  March 

1964  to  producing  this  engine  for  approxi- 
mately $238.6  million.     By  the  end  of  July 

1965  the  Government  will  have  spent  $100 
million  for  the  development  of  this  item. 
NASA  has  continued  this  development  proj- 
ect without  a  requirement,  without  any  spe- 
cific mission  In  mind,  and  finally  chose  to 
cancel  It  In  the  fiscal  year   1966  request. 

The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  override  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommendation  and 
the  NASA  request  and  provide  an  additional 
$15  million  to  keep  this  program  alive. 

As  Republicans,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
strange  position  of  backing  the  President 
against  his  Democratic  majority  on  the  com- 
mittee. We  do  this,  however,  because  he  is 
right  in  this  Instance.  It  is  obvious  he 
would  not  have  approved  the  cancellation  of 


this  program  If  It  was  vital  to  our  Nation's 
space  effort.  If  continued  this  program  will 
cost  at  least  $125  million  more  to  complete. 
This  is  a  useless  waste  of  the  public's  funds 
as  reflected  in  the  original  NASA  action. 

The  partial  restoration  of  funds  will  keep 
the  project  alive  but  provide  only  for  com- 
ponent testing  and  not  a  complete  nor  use- 
ful system.  This  halfhearted  approach  is 
likely  to  result  In  a  program  with  no  real 
value  at  all  to  the  country  and  which  will 
provide  a  yearly  drag  on  the  NASA  budget. 

We  have  consistently  supported  develop- 
ment of  those  Items  which  we  believed  had  a 
potenti.-^.l  and  were  necessary  to  further  the 
Nation's  space  e.Tort.  However,  to  proceed 
on  an  engine  development  costing  an  addi- 
tlon.^l  $140  million,  to  complete  without  a 
mission  In  view,  and  not  commensurate  with 
the  latest  state  of  the  art.  is  fallacious  and 
wasteful  of  the  public's  funds.  Mr.  Wydler 
opporcd  the  reinitiation  of  this  project  In  the 
subcommittee,  both  of  us  did  so  in  the  full 
committee,  and  we  Impress  upon  the  Con- 
gress the  need  for  the  better  management  of 
development  programs. 

We  believe  a  full  aEsessment  of  the  values 
plus  cost  could  only  result  in  the  cancella- 
tion of  this  development  and  tlic  subsequent 
savings  of  an  additional  $125  million  or  more 
dollars  to  the  t:ixpayers  of  this  country.  We 
are  told  that  the  continuation  of  this  project 
at  the  level  authorized  by  the  committee  will 
restilt  in  at  least  5  to  6  years  of  development 
without  having  an  item  capable  of  being  used 
In  space.  For  these  reasons  we  are  opposed 
and  urge  all  of  our  colleagties  to  oppose  the 
reinitiation  of  this  program. 

Richard  L.  Roudebush. 
John  W.  Wydler. 

electronics  research  center 

We  believe  that  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  should  select 
a  different  site  for  the  Electronics  Research 
Center. 

The  Kendall  Square  site  which  NASA  has 
selected  Is  unsound,  the  cost  Is  unwarranted, 
and  acquisition  problems  too  Involved  and 
tincertain  to  Justify  the  time  and  expense 
required. 

The  cost  of  the  site  Is  prohibitive.  Orig- 
inally Congress  was  told  that  NASA  would 
spend  $3  million  to  acquire  1,000  acres  of 
land,  or  $3,000  an  acre.  Now,  the  Kendall 
Square  site  Is  estimated  to  cost  $3  million 
for  less  than  30  acres  of  land,  or  over  $100,- 
000  an  acre.  This  Is  more  than  30  times 
the  original  estimate.  Since  the  site  Is  a  de- 
veloped piece  of  land  which  requires  the 
use  of  urban  renewal  to  clear,  the  cost  esti- 
mates of  acquisition  are  likely  to  increase. 

In  addition,  because  the  Kendall  Square 
site  Is  In  the  center  of  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  will  require  a  second  site 
for  part  of  Its  facilities  to  be  located  In  a 
nonurban  area.  They  will  have  to  acquire 
400  additional  acres  of  land  for  this  pur- 
pose. Based  on  the  original  estimates  this 
will  cost  an  additional  51.200.000. 

And  tlie  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
would  merely  be  the  start  of  the  cost  of 
this  site  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  site  selected  In  the  center  of  the  city 
of  Cambridge  Is  now  occupied  by  94  profita- 
ble businesses  doing  $75  million  In  sales, 
having  plants  valued  at  about  $20  million, 
and  employing  3.500  persons  at  an  annual 
payroll  of  $18  million. 

All  this  must  be  swept  away  to  clear  the 
site  before  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  can  start  its  Center. 
Estimates  of  the  cost  of  land  clearance  by 
Urban  Renewal  range  from  $20  million  to 
$40  million. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  cost  to  our  Nation 
which  win  result  from  the  loss  of  the  free 
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enterprise  that  will  be  uprooted.  The  Con- 
gress has  estimated  that  35  percent  of  the 
going  business  Is  lost  In  an  urban  renewal 
project.  That  loss  will  cost  more  than  1,000 
jobs  and  $6  million  In  payroll  because  of 
this  one  project. 

All  this  is  to  provide  a  site  which  ad- 
joins the  campus  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  only  Justification  for 
that  requirement  is  that  young  college  grad- 
uates who  work  at  the  Center  wrfl  be  able 
to  walk  to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (and  take  a  nearby  subway  to  Har- 
vard) to  continue  their  studies. 

In  our  opinion  this  does  not  Justify  the 
staggering  costs  to  the  country  detailed 
above. 

Over  the  last  2  years  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  has  In- 
sisted that  It  needs  this  Center  at  once  to 
perform  desperately  needed  electronic  re- 
search. 

Yet.  the  selection  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  of  the 
Kendall  Square  site  Insures  that  this  research 
will  be  delayed  at  a  time  when  we  are  dan- 
gerously behind  the  Soviet  Union  In  space. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  selection  of  this  site 
the  construction  program  for  this  Center  has 
slipped  1  full  year  already.  Of  the  $10 
million  which  Congress  appropriated  for 
fi.scal  year  1965  not  1  cent  will  be  utilized. 
We  are  now  told  that  Urban  Renewal  believes 
It  can  deliver  some  part  of  the^and  so  con-« 
structlon  can  begin  1  year  from  now. 

We  are  not  told  the  reasons  for  this  addi- 
tional delay  of  1  year  and  why  we  do  not  buy 
land  already  cleared  and  start  construction 
immediately. 

We  further  believe  the  time  estimates  on 
the  availability  of  this  site  are  overly  opti- 
mistic and  not  realistic.  Urban  Renewal  re- 
cently granted  funds  "to  begin  survey  and 
planning  activities  In  the  area."  The  Gov- 
ernment has  merely  taken  the  first  step  In 
a  long  and  involved  process.  The  business- 
men In  the  area  have  formed  the  Committee 
for  the  Preservation  of  Cambridge  Industry 
and  promised  to  fight  the  project  to  the 
highest  court  In  the  land.  They  have  the 
financial  means  to  do  so.  The  question  Is 
whether  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  the  Nation  have  the  time 
to  await  the  outcome  of  such  proceedings. 

There  is  real  danger  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  will 
become  committed  to  and  so  Involved  with 
this  site  that  it  will  be  unable  In  the  years 
ahead  to  extricate  Itself  from  it.  Each  year 
will  provide  new  reasons  to  accept  delay. 
This  country  will  lose  the  needed  research  to 
be  produced  by  this  Center. 

There  Is  surplus  Federal  land  available 
within  a  few  minutes'  driving  time  of  this 
site  which  the  Federal  Government  could 
have  at  no  cost  and  which  could  be  utilized 
at  once. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
should  select  a  different  site  at  once  for  the 
Electronics  Research  Center. 

Charles  A.  Mosher. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly. 
Donald  Rumsfeld. 
Edward   J.   Gurney. 
John  W.  Wydler. 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 

the  space  program  and  national  security 
In  this  committees  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress In  1963  and  1964,  I  Joined  in  views 
criticizing  the  lack  of  an  American  program 
to  secure  "Inner  space"  and  control  It  mili- 
tarily. 

Since  that  time,  the  lack  of  response  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  has  been 
appalling  and  dangerous  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 


We  have  reached  a  moment  in  history 
when  a  decision  must  be  made  between  sci- 
ence and  security. 

The  present  DOD  hierarchy  Is  noted  for 
Its  reluctance  to  undertake  the  development 
of  new  weapons  systems.  Even  so,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  It  still  treats  the  manned 
use  of  space  for  military  purposes  with  skep- 
ticism, while  a  manned  flight  to  the  moon 
for  scientific  and  prestige  purposes  is  hailed 
as  a  national  goal.  It  is  impossible  to  Justify 
such  an  illogical  conclusion  even  if  it  Is  the 
work  product  of  a  computer. 

This  double  standard  of  undertaking  the 
mo^t  advanced  Tefearch  and  development 
and  spending  billions  in  the  name  of  science 
and  prestige  while  Insisting  on  detailed  Jus- 
tification and  clear-cut  missions,  when  the 
objective  is  national  security,  is  not  noble 
and  efficient  but  wrong,  and  a  confusion  of 
priorities  that  endangers  our  Nation. 

It  is  time  now  to  put  the  manned-mili- 
tary control  of  space  on  a  "crash"  basis  equal 
in  priority  to  the  Apollo  program. 

The  need  for  a  military  man  in  space  is 
clear.  It  Is  the  same  as  having  a  military 
man  on  or  under  the  sea,  In  a  tank,  or  In 
an  airplane.  His  purpose  is  to  control  the 
environment  around  him,  and  our  Nation 
willingly  spends  billions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  maintain  manned  control  of  these  earth 
areas  without  hesitation.  Still  we  procrasti- 
nate about  manned  space  control. 

Even  now  military  uses  of  space  are  evi- 
dent. Man  can  now  maneuver  In  space  and 
has  shown  ability  to  leave  his  capsule  and 
return. 

The  semlrecret  military  satellites  now  cir- 
cling the  earth  and  performing  reconnais- 
sance for  both  ourselves  and  Russia  could 
all  be  approached  by  a  man  in  space,  tam- 
pered with,  and /or  destroyed  by  a  spaceman 
using  equipment  based  on  presently  demon- 
strated capabilities. 

There  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
we  will  have  "space  tanks,"  "space  pill- 
boxes," "space  artillery,"  and  "space  sentries" 
but  the  only  question  remaining  is  when 
we  win  have  them  and  whose  they  will  be. 

I  also  believe  that  the  main  opportunity 
for  developing  effective  countering  and  de- 
fensive systems  against  enemy  submarines 
and  missiles  will  be  based  on  men  operating 
from  space.  The  possibilities  of  aerospace 
military  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and>. 
communication  are  all  too  clear.  In  the  face 
of  this,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  hesi- 
tancy of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Its 
inability  to  act  decisively. 

It  is  even  at  this  very  late  date  still  "con- 
sidering the  advi.'-ablllty"  of  proceeding  with 
the  manned  orbiting  laboratory  (MOL),  Its 
only  major  program  directed  toward  utiliz- 
ing the  military  man  in  space. 

That  program  should  be  given  a  green 
light  at  once  and  pushed  forward  on  a 
"crash"  basis.  The  fact  that  more  than  2 
years  has  ^een  spent  bringing  the  program 
to  its  beginning  must  be  a  comfort  to  our 
enemies. 

The  further  fact  that  this  program  Is  not 
in  any  sense  a  weapons  system  and  Is  merely 
to  "explore  military  usefulness  of  man-ln- 
space"  puts  its  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  risk  failure  by  pushing  ahead 
to  develop  the  weapons  system  of  the  future. 

We  cannot  afford  further  lipservlce  or 
halfhearted  actions  as  they  serve  merely  to 
delude  us.  Activity  is  not  action.  I  sug- 
gest the  following  steps  be  taken  at  once: 

1.  The  first  MOL  flight  is  scheduled  from 
2'/2  to  3  years  from  now.  This  should  be 
speeded  up  at  least  a  year  and  the  necessary 
sacrifices  made  to  achieve  It. 

2.  The  Gemini  capsules  required  for  the 
MOL  project  should  be  ordered  at  once. 

3.  To  achieve  our  goals  effectively  the 
manned  earth  orbiting  program  should  be 
placed  under  military  control.     The  Depart- 
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ment  ot^pefense  should  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  control  of  space.  Manned 
earth  orbit  Is  not  a  civilian  exercise  but  a 
military  necessity. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  meet  Its  responsibilities 
in  "near  space"  is  to  assume  direction  of  the 
manned  earth  orbiting  program.  It  should 
reorganize  the  U.S.  Air  Forcp  into  the  U.S. 
Aerospace  Force  and  mak^^  truly  that. 

Even  now  NASA  is  planing  its  follow-on 
activity  to  the  ApolWC  program.  It  is  in 
three  parts  calling  for: 

1.  Exploration  of  the  moon  both  from 
lunar  orbit  and  on  the  moon  surface. 

2.  Unmanned  deep  space  probes  looking 
toward  an  expedition  to  the  planets. 

3.  An  Apollo  extension  system  (AES) 
which  is  to  place  crews  in  orbit  around  the 
earth  for  long  periods. 

I  believe  the  first  two  are  legitimate  goals 
of  the  NASA  program.  The  Apollo  program 
should  be  continued  as  planned.  The  third 
proposal,  however,  is  a  military  program 
and  should  have  military  direction.  It  is  a 
duplication  and  dilution  of  the  MOL 
program. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of  NASA 
Which  is  doing  the  job  assigned  to  it  and 
doing  it  well.  There  is  no  contest  between 
NASA  and  the  DOD.  The  decision  we  must 
make  is  not  whether  there  will  be  military 
control  of  space  but  rather  whether  that  con- 
trol will  be  Russian  or  our  own.  Military 
direction  of  our  program  will  help  us  achieve 
military  control.  The  men  of  the  NASA  have 
succeeded  In  establishing  the  orbit  capabili- 
ties we  now  have,  and  I  believe  that  most  of 
them  would  agree  with  me  and  put  the  inter- 
ests of  their  country  over  those  of  their 
agency.  Their  talents  and  knowledge  be- 
long and  are  available  to  all  Americans. 
Their  program  has  matured  to  the  point 
where  direction  of  the  manned  earth  p:o- 
gram  should  be  turned  over  and  developed  by 
the  U.S.  "Aerospace"  Force  to  insure  the  nec- 
essary emphasis  In  "Inner  space." 

It  Is  the  direction  of  the  program  and  not 
its  performance  that  requires  its  futuve  de- 
velopment by  the  DOD.  In  this  world,  at  this 
time,  security  must  take  precedence  over 
science. 

John  W.  Wydler. 

In  spite  of  these  matters,  much  more 
can  and  should  be  said.  The  committee 
itself  has  recognized  the  serious  diflBcul- 
ties  being  encountered  with  the  present 
site  of  the  Electronics  Research  Center 
by  denying  any  further  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  this  project. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  im- 
provements should  be  made  in  NASA  op- 
erations. In  the  next  few  weeks  I  intend 
to  take  the  floor  of  the  House  and  bring 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public.  I  believe  there  is  still 
time  to  take  whatever  corrective  action 
is  necessary  in  that  connection. 

In  spite  of  these  weaknesses,  on  bal- 
ance, I  believe  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  deserving  of  support  today,  and  I  in- 
tend to  support  it  today.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
eagerness,  and  his  ability  and  hard  work 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Con- 
able]. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
view  of  the  committee  is  necessarily  a 
limited  one.  I  am  the  most  junior  mem- 
ber on  the  minority  side.  I  would  like 
to  say  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in 
the  effort  that  this  committee  is  making 
at  the  moment  to  roll  back  the  horizons 
of  knowledge.  Man  has  studied  his  en- 
vironment ever  since  he  was  aware  of  it. 
The  contribution  that  this  committee  is 
making  to  this  knowledge  is  a  substantial 
one. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  from  what 
I  have  been  able  to  detect  of  it,  this  com- 
mittee is  a  well  run,  well  led  organiza- 
tion, carefully  designed  to  peer  behind 
the  budgetary  facts  of  NASA. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  my  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  K.\nTH]. 
for  his  hardheaded  approach  to  budg- 
etai-y  matters,  his  long  memoi-y  and  his 
vei-y  specific  knowledge  of  complicated 
technical  matters.  We  have  been  proud 
of  the  hearings  that  we  have  held  and 
the  amount  of  deliberation  that  has  been 
put  into  the  consideration  of  the  Space 
Sciences  and  Applications  Division  of 
NASA. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  every  ex- 
pectation that  this  progi-am  will  continue 
to  carry  on  the  function  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  mt^ntion,  be- 
cause I  think  this  has  some  added 
significance  to  the  people  of  my  State, 
the  economic  involvement  which  we  have 
in  this  program.  I  find,  from  studying 
the  figures,  in  the  first  8  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  1965.  there  were  prime 
contracts  totaling  $229,930,000  for  which 
the  money  was  obligated  in  New  York 
State.  To  date  this  program  has  ob- 
ligated a  total  of  $693,216,000  in  New 
York  State. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  best  informa- 
tion available  to  me  indicates  that  for 
the  first  6  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 
New  York  State  received  an  additional 
$23,700,000  in  subcontracts.  For  the 
nast  3  calendar  years,  a  total  of  over 
$138  million  in  subcontracts  was  ex- 
pended in  New  York  State.  This  is  all  of 
importance  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
There  is  always,  of  course,  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  more. 

Certainly  the  contribution  that  NASA 
makes  to  the  economic  climate  of  some 
parts  of  our  country  is  a  substantial  one 
and  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  wLsh  to  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  my  New  York  col- 
leagues in  the  hope  that  they  will  sup- 
port this  budget,  not  only  because  our 
space  program  is  important  to  our  na- 
tional welfare,  contributing  to  the  sum 
total  of  human  knowledge,  and  bringing 
the  specific  benefits  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed here,  but  also  because  of  its  con- 
tribution to  employment  in  our  State. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  Like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
as  a  new  Member  of  Congress  because 
he  has  shown  a  keen  Insight  already  into 


the  space  programs,  of  which  there  are 
many.  Second,  he  has  ceitainly  been 
working  for  efiBciency  and  economy.  I 
must  say  also  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York  that  you  can  always  tell  he  is  from 
New  York  because  he  is  so  proud  of  the 
Stato. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaliforiJa.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roush]. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
first  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [  Mr.  Hechler]  .  His  skillful  and 
diligent  handling  of  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee was  a  source  of  pride  for  each 
of  us  who  served  under  him.  Through 
his  own  endeavor  several  million  dollars 
were  deleted  from  NASA's  request. 
These  were  funds  which  testimony  and 
the  facts  would  not  justify.  At  the  same 
time  the  program  of  NASA  has  been 
strengthened  because  of  his  keen  insight 
and  farsighted  view  of  future  needs  of 
this  Nation.  The  people  of  West  Virginia 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  a  man 
represent  them  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
My  own  part  in  the  hearings  was  for  the 
most  part  concentrated  in  just  a  few 
areas.  Through  Mr.  Heckler's  gener- 
osity I  chaired  the  subcommittee  through 
those  phases  of  the  hearings  which  dealt 
with  tracking  and  data  acquisition  and 
technology  utilization. 

TRACKING  AND  DATA  ACQUISITION 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  had  requested  a  total  of 
S246,200,0C0  for  this  operation  which  in- 
cludes support  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  of  NASA's  flight  projects  as  well 
as  for  projects  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  other  governmental  agencies, 
universities,  private  corporations,  inter- 
national organizations,  and  other  coun- 
tries engaged  in  mutual  research  pro- 
grams. This  support  is  provided  for 
manned  and  unmanned  flights;  for 
spacecraft,  launch  vehicles,  soimding 
rockets  and  research  aircraft;  for  earth 
orbital  and  suborbital  missions,  lunar 
and  planetary  missions,  and  space  probes. 

The  research  and  development  funds 
provide  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  worldwide  facilities,  the 
procurement  of  equipment  and  modifica- 
tions to  adapt  the  facilities  for  new  and 
changing  flight  project  requirements, 
and  the  development  of  advanced  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition  equipment  and 
techniques.  These  are  three  main  net- 
works involved.  They  are  the  manned 
space  flight  network,  the  satellite  net- 
work, and  the  deep  space  network.  After 
very  careful  study  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  the  total  sum  of  $242,321,000 
should  be  authorized  for  this  phase  of 
NASA's  work.  This  amoimts  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3,879,000.  Additional  funds  were 
cut  from  the  request  made  by  NASA  for 
the  constrtiction  of  facilities.  I  would 
like  to  use  an  example  to  show  how  dili- 
gent work  and  probing  can  result  in  pre- 
venting urmecessary  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' money.     During  the  course  of 


our  hearings  the  subcommittee  dis- 
covered that  the  agency — NASA — was 
requesting  authority  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  land  on  Antigua  which  would  be  used 
for  a  station  very  necessary  in  the  Apol- 
lo program.  They  aslced  for  $200,000 
with  which  to  purchase  40  acres  of  land. 
In  other  woi-ds,  they  were  ph.-.ning  to 
pay  as  hirh  as  S5,000  per  acre  for  land. 
Inquiry  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in- 
dicated that  this  was  very  high  for  un- 
improved land  on  Antisua.  Further  in- 
quiry revealed  that  fie  Air  Force  had 
considerable  land  under  its  control.  Still 
further  inquiry  revealed  that,  because 
of  certain  agreements  which  th's  coun- 
try has  with  Great  Britain,  crown  lands 
could  be  obtained  rent  free.  As  a  result 
the  subcommittee  deleted  the  $200,000 
request  with  directions  to  NASA  to  use 
either  the  available  Air  Force -controlled 
land  or  crown  land. 

In  the  area  of  tcchnologj'  utilization  I 
think  sometimes  we  overlook  a  program 
which  although  it  takes  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  NASA  budget  is  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  Nation's  prog- 
ress. Five  million  dollars  has  been  al- 
lotted to  this  program  this  year.  I  am 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  that 
particular  program  which  is  taking  place 
at  Indiana  University  where  we  have  one 
of  the  pioneer  endeavors  in  this  area  of 
technology  utilization.  The  center  is 
known  as  the  Aerospace  Research  Appli- 
cation Center.  It  is  a  rather  unique  pro- 
gram in  that  it  combines  tlie  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  private 
industry'  and  with  the  efforts  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

In  that  particular  program  we  have 
industries  which  are  paying  $5,000  a  year 
to  participate  and  they  have  eagerly  par- 
ticipated. During  the  flrst  year  of  the 
program's  existence  29  industries  partic- 
ipated and  paid  their  $5,000.  To  show 
you  its  success  I  should  tell  you  that  25 
of  these  29  industries  have  renewed  their 
contract  and  are  again  participating  in 
the  program.  The  program  has  grown 
now  to  the  extent  that  we  have  38  in- 
dustries participating  in  this  aerospace 
and  research  program  on  the  campus  of 
Indiana  University. 

In  my  opinion  the  university  is  mak- 
ing a  major  contribution  in  the  national 
interest  through  this  unique  and  imagi- 
native program.  It  is  an  example  of 
ideal  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government,  private  industry,  and  the 
university. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
comment  just  briefly  on  an  amendment 
which  has  been  made  a  part  of  this  au- 
thorization bill.  This  deals  with  geo- 
graphic distribution.  Last  fall  the  Dad- 
dario  subcommittee  went  through  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  hearings  on  this  subject 
and  made  certain  recommendations  to 
the  executive  department  and  to  the 
Congress.  Included  in  the  bill,  in  section 
5,  is  a  proviso  which  states  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  geographic  dis- 
tribution be  considered  when  giving  out 
our  research  and  development  contracts. 
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Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia.  * 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  the  pioneer  work  which 
be  has  done  in  obtaining  the  background 
for  his  persuasive  arguments  in  present- 
ing this  amendment  and  getting  it  in- 
cluded in  the  authorization  bill.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  space  program  and  will  direct  the 
attention  of  all  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  our  Government  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  research  funds. 

GEOGRAPHIC     DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  far-reaching  im- 
pact of  a  single  idea  upon  the  economy  of 
a  particular  area  or  a  nation  has  been 
recorded  countless  times  in  history.  In 
the  past  these  have  been  the  result  of 
individual  initiative  and  curiosity. 
Gradually  through  the  centuries  the 
decades,  and  the  years  there  have  been 
introduced  additional  stimuli.  Today 
we  describe  such  action  as  research  and 
development  programs. 

They  have  become  an  essential  part  of 
effort  to  progress  in  all  fields.  The  sup- 
port of  such  programs  in  recent  years 
by  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  has 
expanded  at  a  tremendous  rate  but  not 
as  fast  as  the  demand  for  more  and  more 
knowledge.  As  a  result  we  find  the 
Federal  Government  today  providing  70 
percent  of  all  funds  now  being  expended 
for  such  purposes. 

This  70-percent  figure  is  now  trans- 
lated into  an  overall  total  of  $15  billion 
being  requested  for  such  purposes  in  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Ob- 
viously the  expenditure  of  such  a  sum, 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  entire 
"*  budget  of  the  Federal  Government,  has 
an  effect  of  substantial  proportions  upon 
the  Nation's  economy. 

In  the  rapid  expansion  of  Federal 
funds  for  these  purposes  during  recent 
years  the  natural  forces  at  work  have 
resulted  in  a  concentration  of  such  ex- 
penditures in  only  a  few  sections  of  our 
Nation.  This  natural  action  is  producing 
unnatural  effects  upon  our  economy. 
This  maladjustment  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  such  funds  contains  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  economic  and  edu- 
cational ill  health  in  a  great  many  sec- 
tions of  the  counti-y. 

Ideas  are  translated  into  action  and 
production  and  economic  expansion  in 
the  immediate  areas  where  they  are 
originated.  What  we  are  seeing  now  is 
that  the  continued  concentration  of 
funds  for  idea  production  in  a  relatively 
few  areas  is  drawing  off  the  trained  scien- 
tists and  engineers  from  other  sections. 
We  are  seeing  areas  of  equal  or  close  to 
equal  competence  bypassed  to  some  ex- 
tent, their  growth  rate  stunted. 

The  problem  has  now  reached  a  stage 
so  severe  and  the  potential  benefits  to  the 
entire  Nation  are  so  great  that  we  can 
no  longer  ignore  the  importance  of  in- 
cluding geographic  distribution  among 
the  factors  to  be  considered. 


To  remedy  this  condition  it  must  be 
understood  the  efforts  to  be  taken  should 
not  penalize  those  areas  of  demonstrated 
research  competence. 

I  have  recognized  this  in  the  amend- 
ment I  presented  to  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  this  amendment 
which  directs  that  consideration  be  given 
to  geographical  distribution  of  such  re- 
search funds  whenever  feasible.  It  also 
calls  for  the  use  of  such  other  measures 
as  may  be  practicable  toward  this  end. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  realze  that  in  talking  about  geographic 
distribution  and  in  presenting  such  an 
amendment  one  does  run  the  risk  of  be- 
^ng  charged  with  being  parochial  in  his 
view,  perhaps  provincial  in  his  view.  But 
I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  the  knowledge  poten- 
tial of  this  country  be  developed  through- 
out the  country  and  that  we  leave  no 
area  as  a  research-poor  area  of  the  coun- 
try; that  by  exploiting  the  talent  which 
exists  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  California, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  or  Florida,  by  ex- 
ploiting the  talent  which  exists  in  every 
State  of  this  Union  we  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  a  question  about 
his  amednment.  I  too  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  proper  distribution  of  re- 
search dollars. 

I  have  here  a  staff  report  which  indi- 
cates that  of  the  projected  expenditure 
of  space  research  dollars  78  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized  in  this  bill  will  be 
spent  in  the  several  coastal  States.  As 
everyone  in  this  Congress  knows  these 
space  research  contracts  and  grants  are 
not  placed  on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

Will  this  amendment  have  any  effect 
UDon  this  very  unfair  projection  for 
1966? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  would  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  that  we  hopefully  think 
that  it  will. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  thinks  that 
the  amendment  will  require  reallocation 
of  the  proposed  research  spending  as  fol- 
lowed in  1965  and  projected  for  1936  by 
the  National  Space  Agency? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  doubt  that  if  there  will 
be  a  reallocation  of  funds.  However,  I  do 
believe  that  because  of  this  amendment 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration will  direct  its  attention  in 
plamiing  the  distribution  of  its  funds  and 
its  programs  in  the  future  to  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  throughout  the  various 
States  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  has  been  running  from 
78  percent  to  80  percent  to  the  coastal 
States  since  the  program  got  started. 
Two  years  ago  I  announced  that  until 
this  figure  was  reduced  by  at  least  15  per- 
cent I  w-ould  exercise  my  protest  by  vot- 
ing against  this  authorization  bill.  I  must 
express  my  deep  disappointment  over  this 
projected  allocation  of  research  dollars 
for  1966. 


Does  the  gentleman  think  that  1966  of- 
fers a  proper  distribution? 

Mr.  ROUSH.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  be  far  from  proper  and  would  be 
discriminatory  toward  the  major  sections 
of  this  country.  I  shall  again  express  my 
disappointment  over  the  1966  authoriza- 
tion bill  as  to  its  allocation  of  research 
dollars  by  voting  no  on  final  passage,  this 
is  the  only  method  available  to  those  of 
us  in  the  great  central  section  of  the 
United  States  in  expressing  our  deep  con- 
cern and  sincere  disappointment  over  the 
failure  of  the  National  Space  Agency  to 
follow  through  on  their  earlier  commit- 
ments to  recognize  our  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  equitable  distribution  of  NASA 
funds  not  only  to  accomplish  the  space 
program  but  to  strengthen  the  technolog- 
ical base  of  the  Nation,  is  foremost  in  our 
minds.  Below  is  included  an  analysis  of 
geographic  distribution  of  NASA  funds; 

Review 
NASA 

TIES 

In  view  of  the  intense  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion Of  geographic  distribution  of  R.  &  D. 
contracts  and  the  indication  that  certain 
portions  of  the  country  are  not  sharing  pro- 
portionately in  the  distribution  of  these  con- 
tracts, a  review  has  been  made  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  NASA  university  and  industrial 
contracts.  In  addition  to  this  a  number  of 
selected  studies  have  been  made  such  as  one 
on  the  geographic  distribution  of  prime  bid- 
ders for  major  contracts  and  the  distribution 
of  NASA  subcontracts.  Subcontract  data  is 
a  more  reliable  Indication  of  specific  loca- 
tion of  performance.  Another  Item  of  In- 
terest is  the  proposed  NASA  participation  in 
the  project  60  contract  administration  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  summary  sheet  enclosed  on 
that  subject  indicates  the  cities  where  NASA 
win  have  representatives. 

The  following  exhibits  are  Included  as  at- 
tachments: 

(a)  Geographic  distribution  of  prime  con- 
tract bidders. 

(b)  State  ranking  in  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  total  Government  and  NASA  research 
and  development  funds. 

(c)  NASA  representation  In  Defense  Con- 
tract Administration  Offices. 

(d)  Distribution  of  NASA  subcontracts. 

(e)  Ranking  of  States  by  distribution  of 
NASA  university  funds. 

(f)  Rank  of  training  grants  by  State. 

(g)  Listing  of  25  largest  facility  grants. 


OP     Geographic     Distribution     of 
Funds  to  Industry  and  Univeesi- 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration     Geographic      Distribution      of 
Prime  Contract  Bidders 
This  report  covers  a  sample  of  eight  com- 
petitive NASA  prime  contracts,  all  of  which 
were  awards  of  more  than  $5  million.     The 
purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  Indicate  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  companies  submitting 
proposals    for    these    eight    contracts.     The 
study    also    indicates   which    companies    re- 
ceived requests  for  proposals  from  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
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The  ei-'ht  projects  selected  for  this  study      tions.     The   projects  are:    Voyager.   Pioneer,  lite,  advanced  orbiting  solar  observatory,  and 

were  froin  the  Office  of  Manned  Space  Flight      S-IC  stage  of  the  Saturn,  crawler-transport-  unified  S-band  system  for  the  Apollo  track- 

and  the  Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applica-      er,   C-I   100-pound   thrust   engine,   biosatel-  lug  network. 

Geographic  distribution  of  prime  bidders  \ 
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•  Indicates  no  propos  il  returned. 

2  Indicates  wiiiaiiig  state. 

J  No  hidderi. 

»  submitte'l  3  bids;  no  contracts. 


>  Submitted  only  1  bid  and  sot  the  contract. 

•  1  bid. 

•  Canada  liad  1  RFP. 


(Fisures  in  parentheses  *■    )  denote  total  research  and  devilopn'.eut  funds.    NASA  distribution  v  iihout  pnrentbe'e?;] 


California 

Connecticut 

Flori'la - 

fieorein 

lUinoi.s - 

Indinna.. 

I.'.i.i-iina 

.M  l^- ;'husetta 

.\Ii.  t.:.-,in   

Mumesbla 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

'Jhio.. 

Oklahoma 

prnns;.  Ivania 

Tennp.>s»<* 

Te.x;!? -- 

Vireinia 

Ww-liington 

\\'st  Virsrtnia 


R.  4  D. 

dol- 

Inrs  per  indus- 

trial employee 

(4) 

2 

(21) 

21 

(10) 

4 

(41) 

22 

(3»i) 

25 

(37) 

29 

(7) 

I 

(20) 

14 

(33) 

27 

(26) 
(IS) 

IS 

15 

(4f,) 

37 

(32) 

20 

(3.1) 

31 

(24) 

16 

(17) 

30 

(13) 

7 

(23) 

11 

(h) 

23 

(43) 

42 

Per  scientist 
in  universi- 
ties 


-Advanced 
deerees  con- 
ferred 


(3) 
(14) 
(27) 
(20) 

(7) 
(3H) 
(2») 

(5) 
(16) 
(19) 

(9) 
(32) 
(30) 
(Sf.) 
(18) 
(20) 
(24) 
(31) 
(17) 
(41) 


1 
14 

19 
26 

9 
34 
32 

4 
11 
10 
15 
36 
33 
17 
16 
27 
12 
25 
43 
29 


(4) 
(23) 
(17) 
(21) 

(S) 
(47) 
(25) 

(6) 
(34) 
(14) 
(20) 
(31) 
(27) 
(44) 
(18) 
(3fi) 
(29) 
(15) 
(12) 
(46) 


2 
20 
12 
24 
13 
40 
30 

4 
21 

7 

22 
35 
31 
25 
16 
33 
18 
19 
42 
36 


R.  &.  D. 

dol- 

lars  per 

scientist 

(2) 

4 

(19) 

22 

(;»3) 

5 

(33) 

18 

(27) 

24 

(31) 

30 

(12) 

3 

(13) 

11 

(26) 

26 

(21) 

19 

(16) 

16 

(34) 

37 

(25) 

17 

(37) 

34 

(20) 

14 

(14) 

29 

(18) 

8 

(21) 

9 

(6) 

31 

(38) 

42 

Universities 

per  student 

enrolled 


(6) 
(12) 
(31) 
(24) 

(7) 
(34) 
(33) 

(4) 
(21) 
(17) 
(10) 
(25) 
(35) 
(39) 
(19) 
(32) 
(36) 
(30) 
(16) 
(47) 


2 
11 
20 
28 
12 
30 
35 

4 
14 
10 
15 
32 
34 
23 
17 
31 
21 
26 
42 
38 
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(23) 
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(15) 
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(IK) 

g 
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(40) 

39 

Per  capita 


R.  <t  n.  dol- 
lars distribu- 
tion 


(3) 
(12) 
(13) 
(34) 
(22) 
(27) 
(10) 

(9) 
(25) 
(20) 
(11) 
(31) 
(23) 
(31) 
(IS) 
(16) 
(17) 
(24) 

(7) 
(33) 


1 
18 

6 
24 
23 
31 

2 

9 
25 
21 
13 
41 
20 
34 
14 
32 

7 

11 
28 
44 


(1) 

1 

(21) 

19 

(9) 

6 

(33) 

n 

(13) 

15 

(2«) 

2a 

(15) 

3 

(3) 

11 

(19) 

17 

(25) 

18 

(2) 

8 

(29) 

31 

(14) 

12 

(3<i) 

29 

(5) 

10 

(IH) 

27 

(6) 

4 

(24) 

13 

(7) 

26 

(42) 

41 

XoTE.— Above   figures  represent  State  ranking   in   geopraphical   distribution   of  NASA  re-varch  and  development  funds  in  8  categories  of  comparison. 


NASA  representation  in  offices  of  the  Defense  Contract  Administration  Service,  actual  and  planned  as  of  Ja 

nuary  1065 

Estimated 

value  of 

NASA 

contracts 

(millions) 

Date  of  establishment 

NASA  representation 

study  regions  and  DCAS  office  locations  > 

Specialty 

Total 

Contract           Quality 
assistance 

Northo;islem: 

lloston 

$217 
890 
495 

139 
119 

27 

WW 

820 

1,105 

4,687 
63 

June  1W.5 

2  '                       1                            1 

SCw  York          

AuFUSt  1965 

3I                       4 

1 

I'hiladelphia 

September  1964 .     . 

2 

" 

1 

1 

1 

2. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

None 

1 
9 

1 

WidwesU-rn: 

October  1965 

("Ievol:ind           .. 

Aupust  19G.5 

AtJril  IW;.". 

October  1965 

None 

Detroit     

1 

St    Loui*^                           --  .-       -.        

1 

fontli  All:  in  tie:  Atlanta 

June  IC'C.5- 

OctoljCT  19<J5 

December  1965 

1 

Hoiitli  Central:  Uallas 

3  1                     2 

1 

Western : 

I.')S  Anpeles 

None  2 

None  • 

1 

1 

San  Francisco .  . 

do 

' 

'  study  rCb'ions  do  not  coincide  witli  DCAS  regions. 

1st  and  2d  tier  NASA  subcontracts  awarded 
by  12  major  primes,  $10,000  or  more,  by 
place  of  performance 


>  -None  rerjuired  as  a  result  of  locations  ot  Western  Operations  Office  and  other  NASA 

installations  in  the  area. 


Rank  of  training  grants  by  State — Continued 


Jan.  1, 

July  1, 

Jan.  1, 

State 

19(;2.  to 

19r,3,  to 

1962.  to 

June  30, 

June  30, 

Dec  21, 

loia 

19t;4 

1964 

Illinois 

9. 307.  f  43 

ll,2.V2.f;55 

28.764.146 

Indiana 

1.77H.K".2 

9.3()h,Cll 

13. 026.  353 

Iowa 

1'<.335,W6 

37,451,f'20 

8C,12.^310 

Micliiffan_ 

8.  Z32,  Tui 

7.  Mil,  215 

22,  m\.  029 

Minnesota 

41,429.746 

37.  272. 9.''.2 

10I,4SO.O!5 

Ohio 

10.  ISS,  (122 

It).  341. 904 

52. 362.  527 

Texas 

4, 390.  CC.3 

6, 426.  463 

22. 300, 4.'9 

West  Virtrtnia 

C47. 020 

t«2.04H 

836. 481 

Wi.<consin 

2. 071,. 110 

2,175.829 

6, 370,  725 

Ranking    of    total    NASA    university    funds 
{top  21) 


Rank 

Research 

Total  uni- 
versity prants 
and  contracts 

1 

"2 

Massachusetts 

$7,  240 
8. 939 
4, 627 

4, 8t;i 

l.MO 

4,370 

2,348 

1,  104 

2,146 

1.283 

1, 29.1 

633 

1.138 

1, 369 

1,195 

736 

823 

624 

675 

841 

C7S 

$11,051 
10.  .'.29 

3 

Illinois 

5.  (.02 

4 

5 
6 

Michigan 

Texas 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

6.412 
6,389 
4.771 
3.378 

8 

Ueorcia 

2,  ('45 

9 

10 

Alabama 

Ohio... 

2.415 
2.143 

11 
12 
13 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Indiana.. 

1.961 
1,890 
1,  7>i3 

14 

F'lorida 

1,754 

15 

Vireinia 

1,  536 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

Iowa 

Minnc.'iota 

Colorado 

District  o(  Columbia.. 

Arizona 

Washington 

1,205 
1,111 
1,334 
1,086 
1,024 
928 

Rank 

State 

Number 
of  grants 

19 

Oklahoma 

62 

20 

Marvland 

60 

Alabama       _  

60 

Tenne,s.seo      ..  

60 

23 
24 

27 
28 
29 
30 
■31 
32 

Connecticut 

Arizona 

Ivouisiana 

Kansas 

I-tah 

Washington 

M  innei^ota 

New  .Mexico 

Wisconsin 

Oregon      .  ..  .. 

57 
62 
62 
62 
50 
46 
46 
38 
37 
26 

Arkansas 

West  Vireinia 

26 

26 

Soiith  Carolina 

26 

30 

New  ITainpshire.. 

21 

Kentucky 

21 

38 

Delaware     .....    ..      ..    .. 

20 

39 

Mississippi 

18 

40 

Montana 

16 

41 

Nebraska 

12 

Vermont 

12 

Nevada    ....           ..      .. 

12 

44 

Maine 

9 

45 

Hawaii. 

46 

North  Dakota 

6 

48 

Alaska 

Wyoming 

Idaho           ... .     . 

6 
4 

4 

60 

South  Dakota 

3 

Ranking    (top    25)    of   facilities    grants    by 
university— Continued 


.\mount 

Rank 

Vniversity 

Locvition 

(thou- 
sands) 

15 

Purdue  Univer- 
sitv. 

Lafayette,  Ind.. 

$84a0 

16 

University  of 
Colorado. 

Boulder,  Colo... 

792.0 

17 

Universitv  of 

Minneapolis, 

704.0 

Minnesota. 

Minn. 

18 

Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Brooklvn. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y' . 

632.0 

19 

Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 
State  University 

Princeton,  N.J.. 

625.0 

20 

Iowa  City, 

eio.o 

of  Iowa. 

Iowa. 

21 

Washington  Uni- 
versitv. 

St.  Louis.  Mo... 

600.0 

22 

New  York  Uni- 

New York. 

582.0 

versitv. 

NY. 

23 

Stanford  Univer- 
sitv. 

SUnford,  Calif.. 

835.0 

24 

University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Malison,  Wis 

442.76 

25 

Harvard  Univer- 

Camhridpe, 

182. 6S 

sity. 

Mass. 

Ranking    (top    25)    of   facilities    grants    by 
university 


Rank   of    training   grants    by    State 


Rank 

State 

Number 
of  grants 

1 
2 

New  York 

California 

305 

207 

3 
4 

6 

6 

4 

8 

Pennsylvania 

Texijs 

Illinois. 

Ohio 

M  ;v;sachu,setts 

.Missouri.  

ISO 
178 
156 
133 

ia>; 
103 

9 

Itidiana 

100 

10 

North  Ctiroliua 

94 

11 

M  iciiican 

86 

12 
13 

New  Jersey.. 

Iowa 

Colora<lo 

78 
77 

15 

District  of  Colimibia 

73 

16 
17 
18 

Florida 

Virpinia. 

CJeorgia 

6>i 
66 
«6 

Amount 

Rank 

University 

Location 

(thou- 
sands) 

1 

Massachusetts 

Cambridge, 

$3,000.0 

Institute  of 

Mass. 

Technology. 

2 

University  of 

California. 

Los  Angeles 

2.000.0 

3 

do 

Berkelev 

1.990.0 

4 

University  of 
Chioaco. 

Chicago,  111 

1, 775. 0 

6 

Universitv  of 

Ann  .\rbor. 

1.750.0 

Michipan. 

Mich. 

6 

Rice  Universitv... 

Houston.  Tex... 

1. 600. 0 

7 

Universitv  of 
Piftsbnfph. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

1,500.0 

1 

Universitv  of 

College  Park, 

1,500.0 

Marvltmd. 

Md. 

7 

IJcnsselacr  Poly- 
technic Insti- 
tute. 

Troy,  N.Y 

1,600.0 

10 

Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

1, 3.V).  0 

11 

University  of 
Arizona. 

Tucson,  Ariz 

1.  200.  0 

12 

I'niversity  of 
Illinois. 

Urbana,  III. 

1. 12.5.  0 

13 

Georaia  Institute 
of  Technolopv. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

1,000.0 

13 

Texas  A.  A  M. 

CoUese  Station, 

1,000.0 

Cniversity. 

Tex. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Daddario]. 

Mr.  D.ADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  Committee  on  Science  an<i  Astro- 
nautics reviewed  the  prcgi-am  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  before  the  House. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  many  ways  the 
space  program  affects  every  citizen  of 
this  great  Nation  and.  indeed,  all  man- 
kind. One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  relationships  and  one  ha\ing  a 
high  potential  for  the  future  is  in  the 
medical  research  being  carried  out  to 
meet  requirements  of  space  flight. 

It  may  well  be  that  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  of  the  national  space  effort 
will  be  the  increased  understanding  of 
the  human  system  as  a  dynamic  whole. 
In  the  past,  traditional  medicine  has 
measured  the  individual  primarily  in  a 
static  condition,  that  is.  man  at  rest. 
Preventive  medicine  seeks  to  protect 
man  from  injury  and  disease.  Clinical 
medicine  has  been  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  disease,  injury-,  and  stress. 
These  professional  approaches  have  re- 
sulted over  the  years  in  the  development 
of  highly  refined  and  sensitive  tech- 
niques by  which  abnormal  conditions 
are  diagnosed,  treated,  and  prevented. 
However,  most  of  these  techniques  are 
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applicable  only  to  man  as  a  clinical 
patient  or  to  evaluations  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  works.  Evaluations 
of  normal  ranges  of  human  responses 
during  activity  have  only  begun  to  be 
f.xplored. 

Now,  with  the  advent  of  the  national 
fpace  effort,  four  conditions  exist  which 
make  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to 
siudy  man  as  a  total  system. 

First,  healthy  human  beings  are  now 
bomcj  studied  over  a  long  period  of  time 
a^id  quantitative  data  is  being  obtained 
on  reactions  of  the  human  system  to  the 
riiviionmental  factors  encountered  in  a 
strcor^lul  .situation. 

Second,  bioter-hnology  Is  making  it 
possible  to  measure  man's  total  reactions 
as  a  dynamic  or  ,'an;.sm.  As  the  sophisti- 
cation of  in.strumentation  continues  to 
improve,  the  rate  of  change  of  living  cells 
can  be  measured  with  increasing  preci- 
sion and  comprehensiveness. 

Third,  in  the  space  environment  the 
human  organi.sm  has  six  degrees  of  free- 
dom of  motion,  free  from  external  forces. 
In  this  environment,  it  will  be  possible  to 
validate  mathematical  models  that  will 
provide  analogs  for  more  perfect 
standards  of  man's  responses  to  dynamic 
.situations.  With  these  analogs  as 
-ruides  against  wliich  to  mea.sure  the  pat- 
tern of  human-system  function  on  earth, 
it  will  be  possible  to  augment  significant- 
ly the  ability  of  medicine  to  prognosticate 
symptoms  before  they  occur. 

Finally,  the  increased  interaction  be- 
tween the  phy.sical  and  biological  sci- 
ences will  advance  understanding  in  such 
cases  as  molecular  biology,  mathematical 
biology,  neurophysiology',  bionics,  and 
electrobiology. 

This  broad  picture  is  the  product  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  many  academic 
disciplines,  heretofore  strangers  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined participation  of  Federal  agencies, 
university  research  centers,  and  industry. 
.  Many  existing  and  potential  benefits  can 
be  mentioned  which  can  be  expected  to 
improve  our  knowledge  and  abilities  In 
everyday  life. 

Ground  based  studies  pursued  to  learn 
about  the  effects  of  weightlessness  and 
other  specific  space  flight  stresses  on  man 
have  included  investigations  of  bed  rest 
and  the  accumulation  of  data  from  in- 
strumented participants  in  stressful  ac- 
tivities. The  results  to  date  have  shed 
further  light  on  such  matters  as  body 
fluid  shifts,  and  the  mechanisms  by  which 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels  respond  to 
stressful  and  subgravity  environments. 
During  these  studies,  heart  i-ates,  for 
example,  were  found  to  be  capable  of 
greater  sustained  increases  than  had 
been  formerly  thought  possible  without 
undesirable  effect. 

In  another  phase  of  the  space  effort, 
research  into  the  field  of  electroenceph- 
alography— the  measurement  of  electri- 
cal brain  waves — has  been  accelerated 
resulting  in  a  broadened  spectrum  of 
potential  u-sage  through  miniaturization, 
and  a  broadened  understanding  of 
changes  which  occur.  One  direction  of 
rtfort  which  ap|)ears  very  promising  at 
this  time  is  devoted  to  developing  an 
automatic  system  of  EEG  interpretation 
which  will  enable  the  interpretation  of 


EEG's  on  a  large  scale.  In  addition,  the 
ability  to  interpret  resultant  data  has 
become  more  sensitive. 

In  a  very  practical  vein,  we  may  note 
the  use  of  the  NASA  communication 
satellite  to  transmit  an  electroencephalo- 
gram from  England  to  the  United  States 
for  diagnosis. 

As  a  result  of  the  space  effort,  the 
existing  state  of  the  ait  in  both  ballis- 
tocardiography and  phonocardiogra- 
phy— the  measurement  of  heart  rates  by 
the  movement  of  surrounding  parts  of  the 
body  and  by  the  sound  of  the  beats — 
have  been  advanced  through  the  develop- 
ment, in  the  first  instance,  of  an  air- 
bearing  device  and.  in  the  second,  of  an 
electronic  filter.  It  must  also  be  men- 
tioned thac  a  clean  room  system,  devel- 
oped by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  turned  over  to  NASA  and  tlie  space 
industry,  is  readily  applicable  to  hospital 
operating  rooms  and  appears  superior 
to  any  system  now  in  use. 

Currently,  NASA  is  conducting  a  pro- 
gram concerned  with  the  computerized 
reduction,  storage,  and  analysis  of  medi- 
cal information  obtained  during  the 
astronauts  preparation  for  space  flight. 
This  information  is  so  prepared  that 
ground  based  medical  data  and  in-flight 
medical  data  are  in  an  Interchangeable 
form  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  and  prediction.  An 
ultimate  goal  is  to  develop  a  standardized 
method  to  record  and  electronically  store 
all  useful  medical  data  on  a  worldwide 
basis  for  immediate  retrieval  in  connec- 
tion v.ith  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  medical  problems. 

Miniaturization  of  equipment  is,  of 
course,  another  field  on  which  the  space 
effort  has  exerted  much  influence,  par- 
ticularly in  the  biomedical  area.  These 
bioinstrumentation  developments  permit 
the  gathering  of  data  with  little  discom- 
fort to  the  patient.  Sensors  capable  of 
being  placed  in  the  body  include  devices 
for  monitoring  respiration  efficiency,  re- 
cording blood  pressure  and  for  trans- 
mitting temperature.  These  are  being 
developed  for  animal  evaluations,  but 
ultimately  they  may  very  well  lend  them- 
selves to  clinical  application  beyond  the 
already  utilized  techniques  of  implanting 
cardiac  pacemakers.  Indeed,  the  total 
development  in  the  field  of  bioinstru- 
mentation has  permitted  the  collection 
of  physiological  information  under  dy- 
namic conditions.  The  ability  to  record 
data  on  people  engaged  in  various  activi- 
ties is  widening  our  understanding  of 
human  functioning  and  of  the  role  of 
certain  types  of  stress  factors  in  our 
daily  lives.  Several  Government  agencies 
are  pursuing  research  in  this  general 
area. 

Columbia  University  is  presently  using 
a  lunar  gravity  simulator,  developed  by 
the  NASA  Langley  Research  Center,  to 
facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  muscular 
activity  in  handicapped  patients.  Orig- 
inally designed  to  study  locomotor  activ- 
ity at  lunar  gravity,  the  device  suspends 
a  subject  with  an  arrangement  of  near- 
vertical  cables  perpendicularly  to  an  in- 
clined walkway. 

An  instrument  designed  at  Ames  Re- 
search Center  to  measure  the  impact  of 
micrometeoroids    on    spacecraft,    being 


used  to  determine  the  heartbeat  of  a 
chick  embryo  for  drug  evaluation,  may  be 
useful  in  determining  fetal  heartbeat. 
We  may  also  note  that  accelerometers  de- 
veloped to  study  acceleration  effect.-;  in 
space  travel  are  being  used  to  study  the 
protective  value  of  impact  safety  devices 
such  as  football  helmets,  injui-y  protec- 
tion in  car  accidents,  and  tremor  pat- 
terns in  patients  with  Parkinson's  dis- 
er.se.  As  a  result  of  a  NASA  program, 
the  concept  of  airbags  for  impact  pro- 
tection in  airplane  crashes  was  developed 
into  a  system  which  may  find  applic.-\- 
tion  in  commercial  air  travel. 

The  removal  of  body  heat  by  a  water- 
cooling  concept  originating  at  Farn- 
borough,  England,  and  developed  by 
NASA  for  the  Apollo  spacesuit,  offers 
possibilities  of  practical  application  un- 
der conditions  w  here  the  removal  of  body 
heat  is  a  problem,  as  in  diving  and  un- 
derwater exploration. 

Also,  we  have  heard  veiT  recently 
about  the  use  of  spacesuit  technology 
by  Tufts  Medic-^'  School  in  developing  a 
means  of  extcr.^.l  assistance  to  the  car- 
diovascular system  during  cardiac  sur- 
gery. This  research  effort  is  currently 
limited  to  work  with  experimental 
animals  but  holds  promise  for  clinical 
application  to  humans  and  can  reduce 
the  degree  of  risk  associated  \vith  such 
procedures. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advances, 
occurring  as  direct  fallouts  of  the  space 
program  or  resulting  from  the  impetus 
to  biomedical  research  and  development 
provided  our  space  activities.  Without 
question,  as  our  knowledge  of  mans 
physiological  and  behavioral  responses  in 
the  space  environment  increases,  so  will 
our  capabilities  to  understand  and 
medically  treat  man  In  his  natural  en- 
vironment. 

NASA,  however,  is  charged  by  the 
Congress  not  only  with  a  research  and 
development  mission,  but  also  with  dis- 
seminating that  information.  A  recent 
example  of  how  this  is  done  is  illustrated 
by  the  recent  extension  of  a  contract 
with  Midwest  Research  Institute — MRI. 
This  contract  extension  provides  for  a 
combined  effort  with  the  Menorah  Med- 
ical Center.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  to  find 
space  knowledge  that  will  be  useful  to 
the  medical  profession.  A  research 
team  of  persons  from  Menorah  and  MRI 
will  make  an  intejisive  and  systematic 
review  of  aerospace  technology  to  de- 
velop medical  relevance.  Only  by  com- 
bined research  and  development  of  facts 
such  as  this  will  the  biomedical  com- 
munity of  the  Nation  keep  abreast  of 
widening  dimensions  of  technology  and 
the  potential  applications  to  medical 
practice. 

These  benefits  result  from  the  fact 
that  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  medicine  and  health  coordinate 
their  work  closely.  One  aspect  of  this 
coordination,  about  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  been 
concerned  in  the  past,  has  been  in  the 
field  of  space  medicine. 

During  past  hearings,  this  subcommit- 
tee has  carefully  examined  the  interre- 
lationship of  the  NASA  space  medicine 
program  and  those  of  other  Federal 
agencies.     After    scrutinizing   in   detail 
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the  research  and  development  in  the 
biomedical  efforts  carried  out  by  NASA 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  we  were  in  previ- 
ous years  somewhat  critical  jf  a  seeming 
lack  of  coordination  among  programs  of 
these  two  agencies.  This,  we  believed, 
could  lead  to  an  unwarranted  duplica- 
tion both  of  work  and  of  facilities.  It 
could  indeed  impose  an  unnecessary 
strain  upon  the  available  scientific 
resources  of  the  Nation. 

Acting  upon  suggestions  made  by 
members  of  the  committee,  NASA  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  subsequently  made  a 
determined  effort  to  develop  a  system  of 
effective  coordination  between  their 
space  medicine  and  bioastronautics  pro- 
grams, respectively.  Since  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  capability  for  detailed 
analyses  of  technical  programs  lay  with 
those  who  managed  the  specialized  tech- 
nical efforts  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  a  plan 
was  developed  to  provide  for  coordina- 
tion at  the  task  scientist,  or  laboratory 
management,  level. 

Finst  applied  to  the  fi.scal  year  1964 
programs,  the  plan  proved  to  be  highly 
successful.  In  terms  of  magnitude  of 
effort  and  depth  of  detail,  this  endeavor 
was  unique  in  Federal  research  manage- 
ment. For  example.  900  tasks  were 
analyzed  in  detail  during  program  re- 
views. Fifty-five  were  eliminated  be- 
cause they  were  considered  to  be  in  dup- 
lication of  other  tasks.  75ven  more 
intensive  effort  was  made  in  the  review 
of  fiscal  year  1965  programs.  Almost 
1,200  tasks  were  analyzed.  Of  these,  68 
tasks  were  canceled  for  the  same  reason. 

In  this  latest  review,  a  new  category 
of  task  identity  was  created.  This  cate- 
gory was  comprised  of  those  tasks  funded 
and  monitored  by  both  agencies  to  meet 
common  objectives.  They  number  no 
less  than  43.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  for- 
ward step,  since  joint  funding  implicitly 
results  in  a  closer  interagency  working 
relationship.  This  leads  to  more  effec- 
tive use  of  facilities,  and  to  savings  in 
time,  manpower,  and  funds. 

In  the  course  of  these  reviews,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  many  tasks  were  of 
mutual  concern  to  both  NASA  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  This  awareness  of  de- 
tail by  both  agencies,  brought  about  by 
the  coordination  process,  now  becomes  a 
factor  in  preventing  the  task  level  scien- 
tists from  unknowingly  initiating  re- 
search or  development  activities  already 
in  progress  at  the  other  agency.  The 
significance  of  this  result  must  not  be 
underestimated  in  terms  of  our  national 
economy. 

It  is  encouraging,  too,  that  task  sci- 
entist coordination  of  programs  did  not 
cease  with  the  conclusion  of  the  formal 
reviews  described.  Spurred  by  the  in- 
creased knowledge  and  understanding  of 
their  joint  research  potential  and  efforts, 
both  NASA  and  Air  Force  scientists  have 
continued  to  seek  each  other  out,  to  ex- 
change ideas  for  research,  and  to  profit 
from  each  other's  experience.  This 
effort  has  been  formalized,  for  example, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  NASA  Space 
Medicine  Liaison  Office  in  late  1963  at 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  home  of  the  Air 
Force  Aerospace  Medical  Division  and  of 
the  School  of  Aerospace  Medicine.  Es- 
tablished to  provide  a  continuing  focal 
point  for  the  exchange  of  task  informa- 


tion between  the  Air  Force  bioastro- 
nautics and  NASA  OMSF  biomedical 
scientists,  this  oflQce  has  proved  to  be 
highly  effective.  It  has  first  assisted  task 
scientists  in  obtaining  ciu-rent  scientific 
reports  and  special  technical  informa- 
tion; second,  arranged  visits  between 
personnel  of  the  various  laboratories  and 
centers;  third,  review  the  status  of  fa- 
cilities and  specialized  equipment  in 
terms  of  applicability  to  both  programs; 
and  fourth,  developed  a  Life  Sciences 
Directory  for  the  two  groups.  As  the 
effective  central  point  of  reference  for 
the  task-level  scientists  of  the  Air  Force 
and  NASA,  it  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  disseminating  that  type  of  informa- 
tion which  might  otherwise  have  gone 
unnoticed,  such  as  Informal  scientific 
estimates  and  judgments  or  research 
activities  of  a  more  subtle  nature) 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  as  one  part  of  its  direct  sup- 
port to  NASA,  provides  a  Director  of  Bio- 
medical Support  housed  physically  with- 
in the  NASA  Offices  of  Manned  Space 
Flight  and  contiguous  to  the  Du-ectorate 
of  Space  Medicine. 

Thus,  both  at  the  NASA  Headquarters 
and  laboratory  level,  there  now  exists  the 
formal  machinery  for  the  continuing  co- 
ordinated effort  in  biomedical  research 
and  development  to  support  the  national 
space  effort.  This  high  degree  of  coor- 
dination between  NASA  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  has  been  vitally  important  both 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force 
bioastronautics  program  and  the  NASA 
space  medicine  programs  have  certain 
common  mission  objectives  as  well  as 
mutual  specialized  areas  of  technical  and 
professional  interest. 

The  NASA  space  medicine  program 
has  been  coordinated  by  means  of  task 
descriptions  with  the  Army  and  Navy, 
through  the  Defense  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  the  Civil  Air 
Surgeon  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  includ- 
ing the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  Division  of 
Medicine  and  Biology  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Within  the  NASA  complex  itself,  more- 
over, an  extremely  significant  step  has 
been  taken  to  integrate  all  aspects  of  the 
life  sciences  aieas  supporting  the  in- 
dividual mission-oriented  project  ofiBces. 
Recently  there  was  established  a  Life 
Sciences  Directors  Group  to  include  the 
Director  of  Space  Medicine,  Office  of 
Manned  Space  Flight,  the  Director  of 
Biotechnology  and  Himian  Research, 
Office  of  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology', and  the  Director  of  Biosciences, 
Office  of  Space  Science  and  Applications. 
Dr.  W.  Randolph  Lovelace  II,  Director 
of  Space  Medicine,  was  named  as  the 
pei-manent  chairman  by  the  NASA  Asso- 
ciate Administrator.  The  Directors 
Group  is  charged  with  providing  an  in- 
tegrated life  sciences  program  for  NASA 
with  a  logical  and  systematic  feed-in  of 
research  and  development  results  from 
basic  research — biosciences — to  support- 
ing research  and  technology — biotech- 
nology and  human  research — to  applica- 
tion— space  medicine.  Requirements,  on 
the  other  hand,  flow  in  an  orderly  man- 


ner in  the  reverse  direction  from  applica- 
tion to  supporting  research  and  tech- 
nology on  to  basic  research.  The  three 
NASA  programs  in  the  life  sciences  now 
may  be  said  to  be  truly  an  integrated 
program  rather  than  three  separate  pro- 
grams. Meetings  of  the  Group  are  held 
on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 

All  these  coordinated  activities  in  the 
national  space  effort  initiated  in  1963 
and  representing  a  continuing  effort  not 
only  with  the  Air  Force  but  with  other 
Federal  activities  as  well,  indicate  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  toward 
achieving  integrated  progi-ams  in  this 
area  within  the  Federal  complex  of  re- 
search and  development.  The  subcom- 
mittee is  well  satisfied  that  a  sincere 
effort  has  been  made  and  Is  continuing 
to  be  made  to  comply  with  its  wish  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  assure  the  most 
productive  use  of  funds,  facilities,  and 
manpower  for  furthering  the  national 
space  objectives. 

To  summarize,  the  space  medicine  pro- 
gram has  made  significant  progress.  The 
program  is  designed  to  constantly  im- 
prove the  astronauts'  ability  to  live,  ob- 
serve and  do  optimal  work  in  space  and 
then  return  safely  to  earth.  The  effort 
to  coordinate  the  medical  program  within 
NASA  and  v.'ith  other  agencies  has  been 
highly  successful.  There  exists  now  a 
creative  partnership  in  the  space  med- 
ical field,  and  the  steps  to  enlist  the 
talents  of  scientists,  both  in  Government 
work  and  private  laboratories,  from  this 
Nation  and  from  the  foreign  scientific 
communities  is  already  proving  its  value 
to  mankind. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  covered 
by  my  colleagues,  I  join  in  urging  the 
House  to  approve  this  measure  of  vital 
importance  to  our  Nation's  well-being. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  real  honor  to  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  support  of  the  space 
legislation  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  Congress 
a  long  time.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  never  saw  a  committee  that  more  dili- 
gently went  over  these  budget  figures 
more  carefully  than  the  present  Space 
Committee. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  they  had  in 
mind  the  desirability  of  retrenchment 
and  they  tried  wherever  there  was  a 
chance  to  without  interfering  with  the 
program  of  space  progress.  They  knew 
that  the  American  people  wanted  prog- 
ress in  space  and  yet  wanted  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  progressive 
program  and  yet  reasonably  priced.  It 
is  one  I  do  not  believe  you  could  cut 
much  without  harming. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  vei-y  happy  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  We  had  our  diflBcul- 
ties,  but  I  want  to  say  also  that  per- 
haps we  learned  a  lesson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  site  location  for 
the  Electronics  Research  Center  at  Cam- 
bridge will  be  determined  very  shortly 
and  will  be  located  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge.    Cambridge  has  authorized  the 
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legislature  to  be^in  the  legislative  process 
to  '-live  up  to  S25.000  for  firms  forced  to 
relocate.  I  believe  this  will  expedite  the 
adjustment.  I  am  informed  they  expect 
to  be  able  to  turn  over  the  land  to  NASA 
by  October  1.  This  will  expedite  the 
program  and  be  the  business  stimulant 
New  England  sorely  needs. 

The  site  selected  is  close  to  Harvard 
and  the  Massachusetts  Instit&te  of  Tech- 
nolocjy.  It  is  where  it  can  best  solve  the 
technical  problems,  and  it  is  believed 
NASA  will  do  work  in  the  new  location  of 
which  the  countrj-  will  be  proud. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gcntieman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Casey  1. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairmen  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
It  has  indeed  been  a  pleasure  and  honor 
to  serve  on  such  a  dedicated  committee. 
The  Hou.sc  committee  has  heard  a 
chronological  detail  of  ho7.-  this  country 
ha.s  overcome  its  lag  in  the  space  age 
since  the  launching  of  the  Saturn.  It  is 
du-i  to  the  fine  leadership  displayed  by 
our  great  chainnan.  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Miller  1 , 
becaase  I  am  confident  there  is  no  more 
dedicated  man  in  the  Congress,  and  cer- 
tainly no  more  able  a  chaiiTnan.  The 
House  today  has  seen  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chnirmen  who  know  the 
complicated  work  that  is  invohed  in  this 
great  program.  Each  Member  of  the 
House  can  take  pr^de  in  having  brought 
this  country  to  the  forefront  in  the  space 
age.  It  has  been  through  their  efforts, 
and  we  will  maintain  that  po-sition. 

I  want  to  invite  all  Membei-s  of  the 
House  and  their  constituents  to  visit  my 
home  district  and  see  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  and  the  work  that  is  being 
done  there.  This  belongs  to  you  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  v.  ho  had  their  part  in 
building  it.  As  Alcmbers  they  had  a  pai't 
in  seeing  that  the  job  is  well  done,  and  I 
want  you  to  meet  those  fine,  dedicated 
people  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 
Hou-ston,  Tex  ,  who  make  this  program 
the  success  it  is  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Wolff  1. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congre.ss  a  technical  de- 
V(Ce,  the  Lunar  Excursion  Module — 
LEM — developed  and  produced  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  New 
York.  LEM  development  was  started 
by  the  Giumman  Aircraft  Engineering 
Corp..  of  BeUipagc.  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
in  1962.  The  .S270  million  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  project  will  be  money 
well  spent,  a  sound  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  people  and  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world.  LEM  will  push 
forward  the  time  when  Americans  will 
land  on  the  moon. 

During  fi.scal  year  1964.  the  prelimi- 
nazT  design  was  completed.  Work  went 
forward  swiftly  during  the  year  and  by 
the  end  of  1964  four  heavyweight  propul- 
sion rigs  were  delivered  for  use  in  the 
test  program. 

During  fiscal  year  1965,  the  program  Is 
undergoing  a  sharp  buildup  in  develop- 
ment test  activity.  Major  subsystems 
components  are  also  under  development. 


A  LEM  test  article — LTA— will  be  deliv- 
ered to  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  for 
vibration  tests  with  a  Saturn  test  vehicle. 
A  second  LEM  test  article  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  North  American  Aviation  for 
electronic  systems  integration.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  fabrication  will  have 
started  on  four  additional  test  articles 
and  the  first  LEM  flight  vehicle. 

During  fiscal  year*1966.  design  and 
engineering  and  component  development 
tests  will  be  completed  and  the  Qualifica- 
tion test  program  on  prototype  flight 
hardware  will  be  started.  Dynamic 
tests  will  continue  at  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  on  the  LEM-Saturn  V  con- 
figuration, using  the  LTA  vehicle  deliv- 
ered during  fiscal  year  1965.  Two 
additional  LTA  vehicles  will  be  delivered 
for  the  test  program:  ore  for  static  struc- 
tural tests  with  the  LEM-S-IVB  adapter, 
and  one  for  vehicle  static  and  dynamic 
structural  testing.  The  remaining  three 
LTA  vehicles  will  complete  manufactur- 
ing and  will  enter  installation  and  check- 
out. Manufacturing  will  continue  on 
the  first  LEM  veliicle  for  orbital  flight. 
Five  additional  flight  vehicles  will  be  in 
production. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Grumann  plant  where  LEM  is  in  pro- 
duction, and  have  inspected  the  LEM 
and  seen  demonstrations  and  tests  of  the 
model  as  v.ell  as  the  progress  of  the  ac- 
tual vehicles.  In  fact,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  enter  the  module  and  operate 
the  controls  of  this  vehicle  of  the  future. 
In  the  course  of  the  visit  I  was  also  shown 
the  training  devices  that  are  being  used 
by  our  astronauts  and  saw  the  astronauts 
in  training  at  Bethpage.  The  thorough- 
ness and  care  going  into  this  project  im- 
pels me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  excellent  work  being  done. 

Yet.  the  moon  is  but  a  target.  The  real 
point  of  our  space  effort  is  that  we  must 
be  first  if  world  security  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  democracy  is  to  continue.  Los- 
ing this  race  to  a  Communist  power 
■would  be  a  calamity  for  all  mankind. 

Thus  I  hope  that  this  legislation,  as 
well  as  the  entire  NASA  appropriation 
bill,  will  receive  the  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives. 

The  transcendent  importance  of  our 
space  effort,  in  terms  of  the  future  of 
mankind,  makes  the  legislation  we  vote 
on  today  among  the  most  important  to 
be  considered  by  the  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Vivian  1. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
would  like  to  speak  very  briefly  on  two 
points: 

First,  as  a  new  Member  of  this  House 
and  of  tiie  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  and  more  particularly  as  one 
of  the  small  number  of  professionally 
trained  scientists  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  Members  of  Congress.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  one  salient  fact  which 
I  personally  can  appreciate — but  which, 
I  think,  is  rarely  appreciated  by  many  of 
our  constituents  throughout  the  Nation: 
that  many  members  of  this  committee, 
thou'^h  not  scientists,  to  their  great  credit 
have  become  remarkably  well  informed — 
at  times  to  my  slight  embarrassment — 


on  the  many  diverse,  complex  and  often 
obscure  scientific  matters  with  which  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
must  deah  I  say  this  particularly  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  of 
the  subcommittee  chairmen,  on  whom 
falls  the  brunt  of  this  work.  They  have 
my  deep  respect.  They  deserve  the  ap- 
preciation of  all  of  us. 

Secondly,  we  of  the  committee,  and  the 
entire  Congress,  must  very  soon  face  and 
face  thou':htf ully.  the  task  of  establishing 
a  new  basic  national  policy  to  guide  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds. 

In  tiie  past,  we  have  awarded  woik  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  This  is  certainly  a 
wise  procedure.  We  have  located  Gov- 
ernment facilities  where  the  climate  and 
the  terrain  were  best  suited  for  such 
facilities.  That  too  certainly  is  a  wise 
procedure.  But  these  procedures,  wise 
as  they  are,  are  unfortimately  no  longer 
adequate.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
States  are  not  sharing  equitably  in  the 
powerful  economic  stimulus  injected  by 
our  massive  spending  for  advanced  tech- 
nology. More  importantly,  they  are  not 
sharing  equitably  in  the  potential  for 
grov.th  which  the  expansion  of  techno- 
logical facilities  and  personnel  inevitably 
promises.  In  fiscal  year  1963.  the  East 
North  Central  region  of  this  country, 
which  includes  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois. 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  received  the 
lowest  dollar  volume  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds,  per  capita,  from  the 
Federal  Government,  of  any  region  in  tlie 
Nation.  Yet  this  area  has  traditionally 
been  one  of  the  key  industrial  production 
areas  of  the  Nation.  We  need  to  find  new 
criteria  for  distributing  research  and  de- 
velopment funds.  Otherwise,  we  will 
have  in  a  decade  hence  new  Appalachias, 
wh.ich  v.ill  be  deficient,  not  in  coal  or 
other  physical  resources,  but  rather  in 
the  mental  resources,  the  resources  of 
skilled  labor,  which  will  soon  be  the  sign 
of  economic  well-being  and  capability  in 
our  increasingly  technological  society. 

M'-.  Chairman,  shortly  I  will  insert  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  specific  sugges- 
tions which  I  hope  will  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  our  committee  and  of  this 
House,  in  our  efforts  to  meet  and  solve 
this  pressing  problem. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington !Mr.  Adams  1. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  great  personal  privilege  on  my 
part  to  serve  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  under  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  Chair- 
man Miller,  and  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manned  Space  Flight  under  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Chairman  Teague. 

We  have  spent  many  hours  listen  ng 
to  testimony  and  examining  various  fa- 
cilities of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  I  rise  to  st:.te 
my  full  .support  of  H.R.  7717  to  authorize 
appropriations  of  $5,183,844,850  for  ilsral 
year  1966. 

The  many  technical  aspects  of  this 
bill  are  being  covered  in  detail  by  other 
speakers  and  I  will  therefore  not  cover 
again  the  material  which  will  be  handled 
by  others. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point  in  thi.s — 
my  first  opportunity  to  comment  on 
America's  space  program.  I  hope  that 
our  people  in  America  will  understand 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  NASA  techno- 
logical development  in  space  exploration. 
We  are  in  a  tecnnological  race  with  the 
Russians  and  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  whole  broad  field  of  space  tech- 
nology. The  most  dramatic  aspect  is 
the  so-called  "race  to  the  moon"  but  w^e 
should  not  be  misled  by  this  single  dra- 
matic point.  The  race  is  in  producing  a 
level  of  technology  in  a  complicated  field 
on  a  broad  enough  level  that  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  scientific  discoveries  that 
will  occur  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  psychological  effects  of  the  Rus- 
sians landing  first  on  the  moon  have  been 
frequently  mentioned  but  the  true  race 
is  not  a  matter  of  who  should  arrive  first 
but  whether  our  level  of  technology  as 
compared  to  the  Russian  level  is  such 
that  we  are  there  almost  simultaneously. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  an  over- 
whelming tragedy  if  the  Russians  should 
arrive  a  few  days  before  we  did,  but  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  they 
should  arrive  a  year  before  we  did.  The 
first  parties  on  the  moon  who  are  able 
to  consolidate  their  position  will  have  an 
overwhelming  scientific  advantage  in 
terms  of  ability  to  experiment  in  space 
technology  in  a  gravity  one-sixth  that 
of  the  earth  and  without  the  inhibiting 
factors  of  an  atmosphere. 

Of  great  importance  in  my  opinion  is 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  in  the  future 
significant  changes  in  methods  of  pro- 
pulsion and  constniction  of  spacecraft. 
I  do  not  believe  the  present  systems  of 
larger  and  larger  boosters  with  more  and 
more  volatile  fuels  are  the  ultimate  an- 
swer to  space  exploration  and  control. 
Such  fields  as  nuclear  propulsion  and 
maneuverable  spacecraft  are  going  to  be 
within  man's  grasp  within  the  next  gen- 
eration. We  must  produce  a  scientific 
community  in  the  United  States  that  will 
have  a  technology  capable  of  developing 
these  ideas  or,  if  they  should  be  devel- 
oped elsewhere,  of  rapidly  moving  to  cap- 
italize on  them. 

For  example,  we  have  developed  a  tech- 
nology in  land  vehicles  such  as  the  auto- 
mobile which  in  World  War  II  enabled 
us  to  move  rapidly  into  the  production  of 
Army  trucks  and  tanks.  We  could  not 
have  done  this  if  our  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  the  automobile  industry  had  re- 
mained in  the  technology  of  the  model  T. 

As  of  today  we  have  no  basic  problem 
in  the  production  of  defense  materials  to 
be  used  on  the  ground,  in  the  sea,  or  in 
the  atmosphere  because  we  have  estab- 
lished technology  in  those  fields.  We 
were  left  behind  when  the  sputnik  was 
launched  and  are  only  now  gaining  in  the 
race  because  we  lacked  a  space  tech- 
nology. This  is  what  NASA  is  developing 
and  why  it  is  separate  from  the  military. 

We  must  spread  throughout  American 
industry — which  we  are  doing — the  abil- 
ity to  produce  rockets  and  spacecraft 
that  are  operational.  We  are  accom- 
plishing this  through  the  Gemini  and 
Apollo  programs  and  we  must  continue  to 
advance  in  our  scientific  technology,  if 
we  are  to  survive  in  the  space  age  of  the 
coming  generation. 


This  is  why  we  do  not  look  on  this  as 
a  military  program — though  it  has  great 
military  significance — but  rather  an  ef- 
fort by  all  of  America  to  create  its  place 
in  the  space  age. 

The  NASA  is  developing  a  series  of 
launch  vehicles  for  manned  and  un- 
manned space  flight  that  will  provide  a 
capability  for  the  United  States  that  will 
in.'^.ure  this  Nation's  preeminence  in 
space  for  years  to  come. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  the  status  and  plans  for  manned 
space  flight. 

The  Manned  Space  FUght  Subcommit- 
tee heard  the  status  and  plans  for  the 
Apollo  program  dm-ing  the  month  of 
March.  In  the  past  week,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  update  myself  on  the 
progress  made  in  the  launch  vehicle  area. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
just  these  few  short  weeks,  since  our 
hearings,  is  indicative  of  the  vigorous  ap- 
proach the  United  States  is  taking  in 
pursuing  the  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments 
commenting  on  some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
Saturn  launch  vehicles  and  related 
launch  operations  preparation  during 
recent  months. 

The  vehicles  under  development  are 
the  Saturn  I,  Saturn  I-B,  and  Saturn  V. 
The  Saturn  I  is  now  operational  and  is 
being  used  to  place  Pegasus  micrometeo- 
rite  satellites  in  earth  orbit  and  to  test 
early  prototype  Apollo  hardware. 

SATURN    I 

All  the  Saturn  I  development  and 
qualification  testing  was  completed  dur- 
ing 1964.  This  required  a  total  of  only 
6  laimches  instead  of  the  10  originally 
planned.  SA-7  flight  was  a  fully  opera- 
tional laimch  vehicle  mission  in  which 
the  boilerplate  spacecraft  was  tested. 
The  Saturn  I  flight  program  has  success- 
fully verified  the  use  of  liquid  hydrogen 
fuel  for  the  high  performance  stages. 

SATURN   I-B 

Saturn  I-B,  a  two-stage  launch  vehicle 
utilizing  an  updated  S-I  stage  and  an 
improved  upper  stage,  the  S-IV-B,  can 
place  approximately  3,500  pounds  in 
100-mile  earth  orbit.  By  adding  the 
Centaur — which  already  has  flown  suc- 
cessfully— as  a  third  stage  to  the  Satmm 
I-B,  12,000  pounds  can  be  placed  in  an 
escape  orbit.  As  a  comparison  with 
other  lifting  devices,  the  Saturn  I-B  has 
a  potential  capacity  of  lifting  two  Sur- 
veyors and  one  lunar  orbiter  to  the 
moon  or  could  propel  three  Mariners  to 
Mars  or  place  a  Voyager  on  a  path  to 
Venus.  The  first  flight  S-I-B  stage  is 
being  fabricated  and  assembled  at 
Michoud  in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule. Live  firing  test  was  successfully 
conducted  in  mid-April  and  the  stage  is 
currently  being  shipped  back  to  Michoud. 

The  second  stage,  S-IV-B,  for  the  first 
Saturn  I-B  fiight  has  been  fabricated  and 
assembled  on  schedule  and  hot  firings 
on  a  test  stage  are  currently  in  process. 
The  first  launch  of  the  Saturn  I-B  is 
scheduled  for  1966. 

SATURN    V 

The  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  will  make 
it  possible   to   place   large  payloads   in 


orbit  and  to  propel  approximately  95,000 
potmds  on  a  translimar  trajectory.  With 
the  addition  of  Saturn  V  the  United 
States  will  possess  a  powerful  and  flepble 
launch  vehicle  system  capability  of  wide 
range  and  variety  of  mission.  Looking 
ahead  to  the  requirements  for  the  future, 
the  Saturn  V  could  place  in  orbit  u  36- 
man  space  station  with  supplies  for  a 
1-year  period,  or  a  6-man  space  sta- 
tion in  synchronous  orbit  over  a  fixed 
area  of  the  earth  and  support  extended 
lunar  exploration  from  moon  encamp- 
ments. Capabilities,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel will  shortly  be  available  to  place 
200,000  pounds  annually  in  earth  orbit 
with  6  Saturn  I-B  launches  per  year  and 
an  additional  Wz  million  pounds  an- 
nually with  6  Saturn  V  launches  per 
year  which  will  provide  the  United  States 
with  tremendous  capability. 

The  Saturn  V  first  stage,  S-I-C,  is 
fabricated  by  the  Boeing  Co.  The  first 
completely  assem^bled  ground-test  stage, 
called  the  static-firing  stage,  was  de- 
livered to  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
and  installed  in  tlie  test  stand  on  March 
1, 1965,  on  schedule.  The  first  single-en- 
gine firing  of  15-second  duration  was 
conducted  on  April  10.  A  five-engine 
firing  of  6  V'2 -second  duration  was  accom- 
plished 1  week  later  on  April  16.  This 
firing,  where  the  thrust  totaled  7.5  mil- 
lion pounds  of  thrust,  was  five  times 
greater  than  the  Saturn  I's  power  and 
the  most  powerful  rocket  ever  known  to 
be  fired.  Both  tests  were  successful  and 
of  great  significance. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Saturn  V  vehi- 
cle is  the  S-II  stage  fabricated  and  as- 
sembled by  North  American  Aviation. 
The  ground-test  stage  was  delivered  last 
fall  and  performed  a  successful  10-sec- 
ond   single-engine   firing   in   November. 

Because  the  Saturn  V  third  stage,  the 
S-IV-B  being  built  by  Douglas,  is  almost 
identical  to  the  Saturn  I-B  second  stage, 
its  development  is  somewhat  further  ad- 
vanced than  the  othet  two  Saturn  V 
stages. 

This  year  of  "ground  testing"  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  that  the  designs  for 
a  large  percentage  of  the  flight  and 
ground  equipment  will  face  environ- 
ments designed  to  test  their  adequacy  to 
meet  specified  opei'^tional  requirement-s. 

LAUNCH  FACILmES 

A  significant  event  occurred  at  the 
Merritt  Island  launch  area — MILA — on 
April  14,  1965,  when  the  vertical  assem- 
bly building — VAB — steel  structural 
work  was  "topped  out"  at  the  525-foot 
level.  When  completed,  the  VAB  will 
be  the  world's  largest  building  and  its 
construction  represents  one  of  the  larg- 
est projects  in  history.  The  VAB  is 
scheduled  for  completion  early  in  1966 
and  is  expected  to  be  on  schedule.  An- 
other important  event  occurred  at  MILA 
on  April  3,  1965,  when  the  crawler  trans- 
porter No.  1  was  moved  for  the  first  time 
approximately  50  feet  in  both  directions 
and  at  a  maximum  speed  of  one-quarter 
mile  per  hour. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  as  a  member  of  the  committee  re- 
sponsible for  our  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram. I  am  continually  impressed  with 
the  orderly,  but  rapid,  progress  in  this 
challenging  activity. 
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The  progress  that  I  have  indicated 
today  only  covers  a  portion  of  the  many 
things  that  are  being  accomphshed 
daily  in  this  program. 

I,  for  one,  am  proud  to  be  associated 
■with  this  dynamic  and  worthwhile  en- 
deavor 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alab^ima.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  I  want  to  record  my  fullest  sup- 
port for  H.R.  7717  authorizing  appro- 
pri.^tions  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

In  doins  so,  I  would  like  first  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  tlie  gentleman  from  California, 
Chairman  George  P.  Mitxer,  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee,  and 
to  tlie  members  of  the  committee,  for  the 
rema'-kable  and  productive  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill.  It  is  a  better  bill 
because  of  their  skillful  and  professional 
assessment. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  refer,  generally, 
to  the  splendid,  solid  progress  we  are 
achieving  in  space.  In  a  good  many  as- 
pects o(  our  space  program  we  have  al- 
ready surpassed  the  Russians  and  before 
long  it  is  likely  we  will  achieve  total 
superiority. 

Ti-uly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have,  in  a 
few  short  years,  scored  tremendous  suc- 
cesses and  have  gained  great  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  space  field. 

And  our  Apollo  program  which  is  de- 
signed to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
tliio  decade  is  moving  ahead  smoothly 
and  on  schedule. 

Our  overall  civilian-directed  space  pro- 
gram, as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
been  an  orderly  one  and  I  firmly  believe 
it  will  continue  to  be  so.  It  is  based  on 
a  solid  foundation.  Certainly,  the  suc- 
cess of  our  present  space  activities  is  due, 
in  large  part,  to  the  outstanding  group 
of  men  engaged  by  NASA  to  direct  and 
implement  the  program.  All  Americans 
can  well  be  proud  of  this  dedicated 
team. 

It  is  appropriate  for  me  to  point  out 
that  H.R.  7717  will  enable  the  continua- 
tion of  the  fruitful  partnership  existing 
between  NASA  and  the  city  of  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  situated  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent. 

In  recent  years  this  partnership  has 
flourished  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  our 
national  space  activities  and  the  civic 
and  economic  goals  of  Huntsville's  citi- 
zens. 

The  NASA  Marshall  Space  Flicht  Cen- 
ter at  Huntsville  is  charged  with  the  re- 
search and  development  for  the  Saturn 
launch  vehicles.  These  impressive  rock- 
ets, the  Saturn  I.  Saturn  I-B  and  Saturn 
V,  each  in  turn  adds  greater  capability 
to  our  manned  space  flight  program,  and 
the  Saturn  V  will  launch  American  as- 
tronauts toward  the  moon  in  the  Apollo 
lunar  landing  mission. 

The  Marshall  Center  also  has  the  re- 
5\Donsibility  of  managing  the  contractors 
who  will  assemble,  test,  and  launch  these 
giant  vehicles,  and  much  of  this  work  is 
actually  done  in  Huntsville. 

The  guiding  genius  of  the  Marshall 
Center  is  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  Di- 
rector, who  has  provided  brilliant  lead- 
ership for  the  Huntsville  program.  Fur- 
ther, Dr.  von  Braun  has  assembled  an 
exceptional  staff  at  the  Center  and  these 
loyal  and  devoted  people  have  carried  out 


their  duties  quietly  and  effectively  and 
have  produced  splendid  results  as  the 
record  clearly  shows. 

When  the  Marshall  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  1960  the  budget  for  Its  first  year 
of  operation  was  $400  million.  The  to- 
tal budget  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
about  $1.8  billion,  more  than  four  times 
the  19G0  figure.  This  past  year  7  per- 
cent of  the  $1.8  billion  was  actually  add- 
ed to  the  economy  of  the  Huntsville  area. 

Many  new  facilities  have  been  added  to 
the  Marshall  Center  for  use  as  labora- 
•torlcs  and  support  ofilces,  amounting  to 
another  $150  million.  The  facilities  at 
the  Center  are  now  valued  at  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  total  strength  of  civil  service  per- 
sonnel at  Marsliall  is  more  than  7,000. 
This  number,  multiplied  by  the  members 
of  each  worker's  family,  adds  apprecia- 
bly to  the  total  population  of  greater 
Huntsville. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  impact 
of  the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  upon 
the  economy  of  the  Huntsville  area  has 
meant  an  increase  in  population  of  more 
than  40,000,  an  increase  of  17,000  auto- 
mobiles, and  11.000  additional  jobs  cre- 
ated by  other  new  industry  in  the  Hunts- 
ville area.  All  of  these  statistics  can  be 
translated  into  tremendous  gains  in  per- 
sonal income,  bank  deposits,  retail  sales, 
and  homo  purchases. 
'  The  economic  gain  has  been  matched 
by  a  new  vigor  in  all  of  its  undertakings 
by  the  city  of  Huntsville  and  the  State 
oif  Alabama.  Tremendous  growth  always 
calls  for  an  increase  in  government 
services.  A  community  eitlier  rises  to 
the  challenge  or  falls  behind. ,  Alabama 
has  proved  its  ability  to  move  ahead  with 
the  pace  of  the  manned  space  flight  pro- 
grams of  the  Marshall  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Alabama  is  proud  of 
its  substantial  contributions  to  the  Amer- 
ican space  program  and  will  continue  to 
do  its  part  with  vigor,  imagination,  and 
a  sense  of  pride. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  7717  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  research  and  development 
programs  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

As  in  the  past,  my  support  of  this  na- 
tional space  effort  is  based  upon  the  im- 
portant scientific  and  military  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens.  On  the  basis  of  military 
implications  alone  which  involve  the 
security  of  our  country,  we  cannot  afford 
to  lessen  our  activities  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  the  many  scientific  and 
technological  benefits  which  already 
have  been  realized  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  our  way  of  life  and 
standards  of  living. 

I  fully  support  my  colleagues,  the 
minority,  members  of  the  committee,  in 
their  re<}iiest  to  strengthen  the  commit- 
tee staffing  and  particularly  to  provide 


adequate  professional  and  clerical  staff 
for  minority  members. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  highly  special- 
ized and  technical  area  involving  billions 
of  dollars.  It  is  indeed  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish"  if  we  fail  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  knowledgeable  coimscl  to  as- 
sist in  the  legislative  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  this  vital  space  program. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
the  proposed  $5.2  billion  authorization 
for  the  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  centers  of  aerospace 
technology  and  production  and,  there- 
fore, take  particular  interest  in  our 
national  space  program. 

Despite  some  ill-advised  opposition  by 
obstructionists.  Congress  has  wisely 
rccojjnizcd  the  value  of  space  exploration 
in  broadening  our  scope  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  technological  progress  in 
the  interest  of  freedom. 

We  are  making  excellent  progress 
toward  our  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  returning  him  safely  to  earth 
in  this  decade,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
role  the  22d  District  of  California  is 
playing  in  this  outstanding  effort. 

But  now  is  not  the  time  to  sit  back 
and  rest  on  the  laurels  of  our  past 
achievements.  Now  is  the  time  to  keep 
moving  forward  in  pursuit  of  our  na- 
tional objective.  We  have  proven  that 
we  have  the  potential  ability  to  master 
space,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  this  Con- 
gress to  make  certain  that  we  continue 
to  channel  our  vast  technological  re- 
sources in  this  direction. 

There  is  no  second-class  ticket  to 
space.  If  we  are  to  safeguard  our  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  space,  we  must 
obligate  the  funds  necessary  for  moving 
full  speed  ahead  with  our  space  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  f Uither  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  either  side, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follov.'s: 

H.R.  7717 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion the  sum   of  $5,183,844,850.  as  follows: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development," 
$4,.537, 121,000   for   the   following   programs; 

(1)  Gemini,  8242,100,000; 

(2)  Apollo,  $2,967,385,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $10,000,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $160,500,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$213,115,000; 

(6)  Bioscience,  $31,500,000: 

(7)  Meteorological    satellites,    $42,700,000; 

(8)  Communication  satellites,  $2,800,000; 

(9)  Applications  technology  satellites, 
$28,700,000; 

( 10)  Launch  vehicle  development,  $60,600,- 
000; 

(11)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $179,- 
500.000; 

(12)  Space    vehicle    systems,    $35,000,000; 

(13)  Electronics  systems,  $34,400,000; 

(14)  Human  factor  system.  $14,900,000; 

(15)  Basic  research,  $22,000,000; 

(16)  Nucleaj-electrlc  systems,  $33,000,000; 

(17)  Nuclear  rockets.  $58,000,000; 
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(18)  Solar  and  chemical  power,  $14,- 
200.000; 

(19)  Chemical  propulsion,  $51,200,000; 
(201    Aeronautics,  $42,200,000; 

(21)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition, 
5242  321,000; 

(22)  Sustaining  university  program,  $46,- 
000.000; 

(23)  Technology  utilization,  $5,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  $60,675,000,  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffet  Field, 
California,  $2,749,000; 

(2)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  $2,400,000; 

(3)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA, 
Cocoa  Beach,  Florida,  $7,854,400; 

(4)  Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton, 
Virginia,  $8,250,000; 

(5)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  $867,000; 

(6)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas,  $3,953,300; 

(7)  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, Huntsville,  Alabama,  $4,291,100; 

(8)  Michoud  Plant,  New  Orleans  and  Sli- 
dell,  Louisiana,  $269,500; 

(9)  Mississippi  Test  Facility,  Mississippi, 
81.905,600; 

(10)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, $1,048,000; 

(11)  Various  locations,  $19,871,400; 

(12)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $7,215,700. 

( c )  For  "Administrative  operations,"  $586,- 
048.850. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment"' may  be  used  ( 1 )  for  any  items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
rorm.ince  of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grantee  Institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit 
adequate  to  justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  construction  of  any  major 
facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  includ- 
ing collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $250,000. 
unless  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
notified  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  ( 1 )  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  contracts 
may  bs  entered  into  under  the  "Administra- 
tive operations"  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  for 
other  services,  to  be  provided  during  the 
fiscal  year  following  that  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  made. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
535,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary  expenses   upon   the   approval   or 

authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  constn:ction  of  anv  new 


faculty  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  includ- 
ing collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $100,000. 

(h)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  any  appropriation  authorized  under  this 
Act  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  may  initially  be  used,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1966,  to  finance  work  or 
activities  for  which  funds  have  been  provided 
in  any  other  appropriation  available  to  the 
Administration  and  appropriate  adjustments 
between  such  appropriations  shall  subse- 
quently be  made  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  grant;ed  whereby  any 
of  the  amounts  prescribed  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (4|,  (5i,  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10), 
and  (11),  of  .'ubsection  1(b)  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, be  varied  upward  5  per  centum  to  meet 
unusual  cost  variations,  but  the  total  cost 
of  all  work  authorized  under  such  para- 
graphs shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  $53,459,300. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appro- 
priation, and,  when  so  transferred,  together 
with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  Kb)  hereof  (other 
than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (12)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations at  any  location  (including  loca- 
tions specified  in  subsection  1  ( b )  ) .  if  ( 1 1  the 
Administrator  determines  such  action  to  be 
necessary  because  of  changes  in  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
or  new  scientific  or  engineering  develop- 
ments, and  (2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  action  until  the  enactment  of  the  next 
authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  The  funds  so  made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment.  No  por- 
tion of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for  ex- 
penditure or  expended  to  construct,  expand, 
or  modify  laboratories  and  other  installa- 
tions unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his  desig- 
nee has  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  written  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  concerning  (1)  the 
nature  of  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification.  (2)  the  cost  thereof  including 
the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  is 
necessary  in  the  national  interest,  or  (B> 
e.Tch  such  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  stich  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  notice  to  the  efi'eot  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  Ita^  and 
l(ct .  and 

(31  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  progr.im  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (Al  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  each  such  committee  of 


notice  given  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B) 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration  of 
such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  It  is 
In  the  national  interest  that  consideration  be 
given  to  geographical  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral research  funds  whenever  feasible  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds  on  a  geographical  basis  whenever  feasi- 
ble and  use  other  such  measures  as  may  be 
practicable  toward  this  end. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act  of  1966". 

Mr.  MILLER  i during  tlie  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  may  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point, 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  line  13. 
strike  out  "$34,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "S34.400.000".  '' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary-  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
bill  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  some  $5.1 
billion,  of  v.hich  almost  S3  billion  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  trjing  to  put 
a  man  or  men  on  the  mcon.  I  wonder 
from  what  source  this  money  is  going 
to  come?  I  have  heard  no  suggestion 
as  to  where  tliese  billions  will  come  from. 
We  are  fighting  and  financing  two  wars 
and  I  should  think  that  somehow  or 
other  there  would  be  some  talk  of  fiscal 
responsibility  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  this  and  other  multi- 
biUion-doUar  expenditures. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 

Yesterday  I  voted  for  some  S16  billion 
for  the  defense  of  this  country.  It  seems 
to  me  that  v.e  had  better  think  in  terms 
of  pulling  back  on  this  moonshot  busi- 
ness until  we  can  catch  up  with  oursel'cs 
in  the  matter  of  spending. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  frcm  CaU- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  authorization  or  appropriation  bills 
which  come  to  the  Congress  as  to  which 
the  legislative  committee  is  required  to 
determine  from  where  the  money  is  go- 
ing to  come.  This  is  a  subject  and  a  mat- 
ter for  another  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  money-rais- 
ing committee  of  the  House.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  gentleman's  plea  should 
be  marie  to  them,  rather  than  be  an  im- 
plied criticism  of  this  committee.  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  means  to  do 
that. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  most  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  the  members  of  this 
legislative  committee  are  not  interested 
in  the  future  solvency  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  do  not  so  believe, 
and  I  cannot  accept  the  idea  that  all 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  are 
of  the  mind  that  we  will  just  let  the 
hide  go  with  the  horns  in  this  matter 
of  spending. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  gentleman  is  very 
Q'oick  and  vei-y  clever  in  picking 
up  things  and  trying  to  make  impli- 
cations out  of  them.  The  gentleman  is 
ti*ying  to  put  words  in  my  mouth  if  he 
is  trying  to.  say  I  am  not  concerned  and 
tJ|at  the  committee  is  not  concerned. 
^Ir.  GROSS.  I  am  not  putting  words 
In  anyones  mouth. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Some  of  us  become  a 
little  perturbed  at  times,  or  "teed  off." 
at  the  continuous  trying  to  wish  onto 
all  of  us  the  fetishes  which  the  gen- 
tleman may  have  with  respect  to  this 
subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a  fetish.  You  can  call  it  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it.  but  I  am  concerned 
for  the  future  welfare  of  this  country 
and  those  who  someday  will  have  to 
liquidate  the  enormous  debts  that  are 
being  piled  on  them.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  proposed  that  we  finance  all 
these  huge  programs.  Perhaps  we  will 
go  over  to  Switzerland  again  and  ask 
the  Swiss  to  design  a  new  and  speedier 
printing  press,  and  then  have  the  West 
Germans  produce  the  press  to  print  the 
money  faster. 

In  the  meantime.  I  suppose  Congress 
can  be  counted  on  to  reduce  taxes  as  it 
did  last  year  to  reduce  revenue  and  pile 
the  debt  still  higher.  "* 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again?  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  with  the  new  techniques  we 
have  developed  in  the  space  program,  and 
the  new  technology  we  have  throughout 
the  country,  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
Switzerland  or  to  Germany,  to  get  quicker 
acting  presses.  We  can  do  it  right  here. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  not  been  done  in 
the  past,  and  I  do  not  know  why  you 
expect  it  to  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  can 
contribute  something  to  the  cause  of 
fiscal  sanity  in  this  country,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  a  good  point, 
that  we  must  be  careful  in  this  country 
not  to  run  into  deficits  that  will  destroy 
the  economy  of  this  countiT  and  make  us 
financially  insolvent,  not  only  in  govern- 
ment but  also  our  citizens.  I  do  believe 
that  there  is  a  balancing  interest  in  space. 
We  must  be  protected  in  space  and  while 
it  has  not  been  emphasized  here,  it 
nevertheless  is  just  like  a  truck — it  can 
be  used  in  wartime,  too,  just  like  a  tank 
can.  Any  of  these  programs  we  are  now 
developing  and  using  the  research  and 
development  money  for,  such  as  the 
moon  flight  program  and  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, are  likewise  of  great  benefit 
militarily. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
question :  How  can  Congress  reduce  taxes 
and  ever  hope  to  pay  the  bills  for  pro- 
grams of  this  kind? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unless  you  propose  to 
print  the  money  or  resort  to  some  other 
means  of  phony  financing. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
the  authorizing  committee.  When  v.-e 
first  authorized  this  legislation  for  the 
moon  flight,  the  Apollo  flight,  it  was  said 
that  it  would  cost  S20  billion.  At  that 
time  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  remember  that  we  called  a 
rollcall  for  it.  saying  that  this  was  the 
start  of  the  moon  program,  and  anybody 
who  objected  should  now  object  to  it. 
We  have  now  spent  SIO  billion  on  that 
and  have  authorized  the  use  of  $20  bil- 
lion. Even  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
himself  voted  to  start  the  moon  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania .  Let  me 
finish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  will  just  give  you 
a  little  clue  that  here  and  now  I  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  rope  with  respect 
to  this  moon  program.  I  am  all  through 
as  of  today  voting  for  $3  billion  for  a 
moon  program  and  I  will  not  again  vote 
for  it  so  long  as  we  are  in  shooting  wars 
and  trying  to  finance  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7717)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 366.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  npt  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  389,  nays  11,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  97] 


YEAS— 339 

w 

Abbltt 

row 

JQIIW 

Aberiiethy 

Dowdy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Adair 

Downing 

Kai'sten 

Adams 

Dul.skl 

Karth 

Addabbo 

Duncan,  Dreg. 

Kastenmeicr 

Albeit 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Kce 

Anderson,  HI. 

Dwver 

Keith 

Andersou, 

Dyal 

Kelly 

Tenn. 

Kdmondson 

K-ogh 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

King,  Calif. 

George  W. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

Andrews, 

Ellsworth 

King,  Utah 

Glenn 

Erlenborn 

Kirwan 

Andrews, 

Evans.  Colo. 

Klucz>'nskl 

N.  Dak. 

Everett 

Korncgay 

Annunzlo 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Krebs 

Arends 

Farbstein 

Kunkel 

A.7hbroolc 

Farn.'^ley 

l.andrura 

Ashley 

Farnum 

Langen 

Ashmore 

F;usc-ll 

I.atta 

A.spinall 

Felghan 

Leggett 

Ay  res 

Flndley 

T.ennon 

Baldwin 

Flno 

Llnd.^ay 

Bandstra 

Fisher 

Lipscomb 

Baring 

Flood 

Long,  La. 

Br.rrett 

Foley 

Long.  Md. 

Bates 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Love 

Battln 

Ford, 

McCarthy 

Beckworth 

William  D. 

McClory 

Belcher 

Fountain 

McCulloch 

Bell 

Frascr 

McDade 

Bennett 

Frellnghuysen 

McDowell 

Berry 

P'riedel 

McEwen 

B.tts 

Fulton.  Pa. 

McFall 

Bln^^ham 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McGrath 

Boi;gs 

Fuqua 

McMillan 

Boland 

Gallagher 

McVlcker 

Bolton 

Garmatz 

Macdonald 

Bonner 

Gathings 

Machen 

Bow 

Gettys 

Mackle 

Brademas 

Gibbons 

Madden 

Bray 

Gilbert 

Mahon 

Brock 

GlUigan 

Mailliard 

Broomfield 

Gonzalez 

Marsh 

Brown,  Calif. 

Goodell 

Martin,  Ala. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Grabowskl 

Martin,  Mass. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Gray 

Martin,  Nibr. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Green,  Greg. 

Matsunaga 

Buchanan 

Green,  Pa. 

Matthews 

Burke 

Grelgg 

May 

Burleson 

Grlder 

Meeds 

Burton,  Calif. 

Griffiths 

Miller 

Burton.  Utah 

Grcver 

Mills 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Minish 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Gurney 

Mink 

Cabell 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Minshall 

Callan 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Mize 

Callaway 

Haley 

Moeller 

Cameron 

Hall 

Monagan 

Carey 

Hal  pern 

Moore 

Carter 

Hamilton 

Moorhead 

Casey 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Cederberg 

Hanna 

Morris 

Chamberlain 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Morrison 

Clark 

Hans-n,  Iowa 

Morse 

Clausen. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morton 

DonH. 

Hardy 

Moshcr 

Clawson,  Del 

Harris 

Moss 

Cleveland 

Harsha 

Multer 

Clevenger 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Murphy,  Hi. 

Cohelan 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Colmer 

Hathaway 

Murray 

Conable 

Hawkins 

N.'itcher 

Contc 

Hebert 

Nedzl 

Cooley 

Hechler 

Nix 

Corbett 

Helstoskl 

O'Brien 

Craley 

Henderson 

OHara.  HI. 

Cramer 

Herlong 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Culver 

Hicks 

OKonskl 

Cunningham 

Hoimcld 

Ol.-en,  Mont. 

Curtin 

Horton 

Olson,  Minn. 

Daddarlo 

Hosmer 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Dague 

Howard 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hull 

Oitlnger 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hungate 

Passman 

Daw.'^on 

Huot 

Patman 

de  la  Garza 

Hutchinson 

Patten 

D.laney 

Ichord 

Polly 

Dent 

Irwin 

Pepper 

Denton 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Derwlnskl 

Jarman 

Phllbin 

Digns 

jL-nnings 

Pickle 

DinRell 

Joelson 

Pike 

Dole 

Johnson,  Calif 

Pirnie 

Donohue 

Johnson,  Okla 

Poage 

Dorn 

Johnson,  Pa. 

PoH 
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Pool 

Price 

piicinskl 

PurceU 

Quie 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Eedlin 

Re  Id.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rcinecke 

Rcuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rnodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

RoberU 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ron  an 

Roucalio 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 


Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 


Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklnx 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Clancy 
Collier 
Devine 
Gross 


NAYS— 11 

Laird  Skublta 

Michel  Utt 

Nelsen  Younger 
Reld,  ni. 

NOT  VOTING — 43 

Fallon  Mathlas 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CHARLES   O. 
LERCHE,  JR. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  374)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  374 

Resolved,  That  pvirsuant  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1929,  as  amended,  Charles  O. 
Lerche.  Junior,  is  hereby  designated  a  minor- 
ity employee  effective  May  1,  1965  (to  fill  an 
existing  vacancy),  until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  House,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  basic  rate  of  $7,000  per  annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  for  miliUry  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Flynt 

Fogarty 

Glalmo 

Griffin 

Halleck 

Havs 

Holland 

Jones,  Mo. 

MacGregor 

Mackay 


Powell 

Resnlck 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Senner 

Slirlver 

Smith,  Va. 

Talcott 

Toll 

Williams 


BhUnlk 

Boiling 

Brooks 

CahlU 

Celler 

Chelf 

Conyers 

Corman 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Dickinson 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Griffin. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Curtis. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Cahill. 
Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Missotirl. 

Mr.  NELSEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
CXI 611 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  358  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.   Res.   358 
ncsolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5401) 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as 
to    strengthen    and    improve    the    national 
transportation  system,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.    It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the    Committee    on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce  now   In   the   bUl  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  five-minute  rule  as 
an  original  bill.     At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
Hotise  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  substitute.     The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and   amendments   thereto   to   final   passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  and  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  Honorable  Speaker 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  wiU  in- 


dulge me  for  a  preliminary  word,  which 
I  believe  to  be  fitting,  before  I  address 
myself  to  this  rule.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  are  just  concluding  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant and  monumental  weeks  in  the 
legislative  history  of  this  House,  and 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  monu- 
mental in  the  history  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  in  this  country  or.  in  my 
opinion,  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  are 
very  proud  of  what  this  House  and,  in- 
deed, this  Congress  has  accomplished 
since  the  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress. 
The  whole  country  has  had  a  sense  of 
awareness  that  this  Congress,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  President, 
was  bent  upon  the  public  business  and 
serving  the  public  interest;  and  con- 
sequently we  have  entered  a  record  on 
the  statute  books  through  the  enact- 
ments of  this  Congress  which  has  been 
said  to  rival,  indeed  favorably,  the  his- 
toric hundred  days  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  this  Nation  fought  its  way  out 
of  a  desperate  depression. 

The  greatest  of  commendation  from 
the  country  and  from  all  of  us  who  have 
had  the  honor  to  follow  them  should  go 
out  to  our  President  and  the  great  Speak- 
er of  this  House  and  our  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  leaders  of  the  other  body  in  the 
Congress,  for  what  we  have  accomplished 
thus  far  in  this  historic  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

But  we"  have  particular  reason,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  proud  of  what  this  House 
has  accomplished  this  week.  On  the 
fii-st  day  of  this  week,  Monday,  we  took 
up  a  number  of  bUls  of  local  significance 
but  of  great  public  import,  pertaining 
primarily  to  the  Consent  Calendar;  but 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of 
this  country.     And  they  were  passed. 

On  Monday,  before  the  day  ended,  a 
day  usually  devoted  to  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar, we  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
extension  of  community  health  services 
imder  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  Harris],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, providing  for  improving  services 
rendered  to  the  people  of  this  country  in 
the  field  of  health,  a  monumental  con- 
tribution to  the  law  of  this  land. 

On  Tuesday  we  had  an  appropriation 
bill  providing  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Tliere  again  were  vast  programs 
and  extensions  of  programs  meamngful 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  furthering  the  cause 
of  the  working  people  of  this  land. 

We  had  two  more  bills  in  the  health 
field  providing  for  the  extension  of 
mental  health  centers  at  the  commumty 
level  in  this  country,  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  problem  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, deaUng  with  its  inception  and  with 
measures  designed  for  its  correction,  the 
correction  of  that  tragic  Ulness  of  so 
many  of  our  people  in  this  land.  And 
the  other  bill  was  to  extend  the  immu- 
nization process  which  will  save  lives  and 
contribute  to  the  health  of  so  many  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  Those  three 
measures  came  out  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce under  the  able  leadership  ^f  its 
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distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris). 

Then  finally,  only  on  yesterday,  we 
came  to  two  of  the  most  monumentai 
and  historic?  measures:  one  of  them  was 
not  just  an  appropriation  of  money  but 
an  affinnation  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  this  country.  I  think 
all  of  us  relish  an  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  participate  in  the  declara- 
tion of  affirmation  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  countiT  because,  after  all.  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government  are  parts  of  the  great  en- 
terprise of  projecting  the  image  and  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  Yesterday,  almost 
with  solidarity,  with  almost  complete 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  this  House  stood 
firmly  and  courageously  behind  our  own 
great  Speaker  and  our  own  great  Presi- 
dent in  reaffinning  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  stand  firm  against  aggres- 
sion anywhere  in  the  world  as  the  best 
assurance  not  only  of  freedom  for  the 
people  assaulted  but  also  freedom  from 
the  recurrence  of  another  tragic  and 
devastating  war.  And  so  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  freedom  and  peace  that  this 
House  with  almost  unanimity  yesterday 
voted  to  affirm  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  $700  million  for  the  ex- 
tension of  programs  designed  to  protect 
freedom  and  to  further  peace  for  this 
Nation  and  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

In  the  same  day.  historic  as  it  was, 
the  able  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  led  this  House 
in  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  greatest 
programs  ever  enacted  by  this  House  in 
the  procurement  of  weapons  designed  to 
secure  not  only  our  own  safety  but  to 
protect  freedom  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  tragic  as  is 
that  fAct.  disappointing  as  it  is  to  many 
of  us  that  it  is  so  today,  the  United  States 
is  the  policeman  of  the  world  and  with- 
out our  protecting  hand  and  shield  what 
nation  on  earth  today  save  Russia  alone, 
besides  our  own,  is  free  from  aggression 
from  a  stronger  conquerer  who  might 
assault  its  borders  and  attempt  to  con- 
quer its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  role  that  is  a  bur- 
densome one  to  us  and  an  expensive  one, 
and.  tragic  as  it  is,  it  exacts  much  treas- 
ure and  draws  much  blood  from  many  of 
the  younger  men  of  America  who,  too, 
love  life  as  do  we.  But  without  America 
today  standing  strong  against  aggression 
and  for  freerlom  and  peace,  who  is  there 
in  the  world  today  to  defend  it? 

The  United  Nations  is  impotent  in  the 
Security  Council  becau.se  of  the  veto 
power.  Recently,  the  A.s.sembly  in  which 
many  of  us  have  put  so  much  hope  has 
become  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of 
some  of  the  great  Communist  powers  and 
the  mlsguideci  adherence  to  that  tragic 
policy  of  our  ancien^  friend  and  ally, 
France.  So  that  hope,  that  alternative 
hope,  of  peacekeeping  in  the  world 
through  the  collective  process  of  the 
United  Nations  acting  through  the  As- 
.sombly  is  temporarily  also  paralyzed. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  Security 
Council  to  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  may  go  for  redress.  There  is  no 
A.s.sembly   which  can   be   effective.     No 


other  nation  is  willing  to  fill  our  role,  and 
without  the  strong  hand  of  the  people 
of  America  who  is  there  in  the  world 
today  to  defend  any  weak  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  against  any  aggressor 
who  would  devour  those  people  and  de- 
stroy their  freedom? 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  in  that  his- 
toiic  day  we  voted  funds,  yes,  but  more 
importantly,  support  and  affirmation  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country  so 
ably  enunciated  by  our  President. 

In  addition  to  that  we  provided  the 
weapons  by  which  those  policies  might 
be  preserved  and  protected. 

And,  today,  how  meaningful  is  the 
space  bill  which,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  the  chairman  of  the  Space 
and  Aeronautics  Committee  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler] we  have  an  opportunity  to  support 
and  to  carry  out  our  great  space  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  seem  to  some  that 
the  moon  is  far  away.  Some  may  not 
appreciate  its  relationship  to  our  peace 
or  our  security.  Surely  they  do  not 
think  far  beyond  the  moment  when  they 
ignore  the  possibility  of  what  an  enemy 
could  do  to  the  security  of  America  if 
it  had  possession  of  nuclear-weapon- 
bearing  space  satellites  revolving  around 
the  world  or  located  upon  the  moon,  or 
elsewhere  in  space. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  today  that 
this  has  been  another  meaningful  day 
in  the  history  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  we  have  rededicated 
ourselves  to  the  exploration  of  space  in- 
sofar as  the  interests  of  America  require. 
We  shall  stop  at  nothing  less  than  what 
our  obligations  to  our  people  and  our  pos- 
terity are,  because  you  do  not  lose  but 
one  modern  war.  And,  how  tragic  it 
would  be  for  us  to  err  and  say,  "Well,  it 
was  too  bad.  We  made  a  mistake.  We 
were  too  little  and  too  late."  How  often 
has  that  happened  in  our  past?  How 
tragically  has  it  led  to  war?  Every  war 
in  the  history  of  America  is  primarily 
attributable  to  the  weakness  or  indeci- 
sion of  this  Nation. 

Our  great  Speaker  stated  it  so  truly; 
it  is  weakness  that  promotes  wars,  not 
strength  and  firmness,  or  resolution.  Let 
no  one  misunderstand  what  our  policy 
is.  In  our  space  program  we  are  not 
stopping  with  the  periphery  of  the  Earth, 
we  are  not  stopping  with  the  Moon,  we 
are  not  stopping  with  Mars,  we  are  not 
stopping  in  the  infinite  reaches  of  space 
so  long  as  the  interests  of  America  are 
involved.  Where  American  interests  lie 
that  shall  be  the  perimeter  of  the  reach 
of  the  power  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  in  our  .space  operations. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  your  indulgence 
and  that  of  my  colleagues  in  making 
these  observations  and  complimenting 
the  historic  progress  made  by  this  great 
House  over  which  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
so  ably  presided  this  very  week  as  we 
come  to  one  of  the  last  of  our  legislative 
days. 

The  measure.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which 
I  have  the  privilege  of  immediately  ad- 
dressing niy.self.  Hou.se  Resolution  358, 
is  a  rule  that  provides  3  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  by  this  House  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  5401.     This  bill  comes  out  of  the 


distinguished  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  bill  has  to 
do  with  transportation  and  the  protec- 
tion primarily  of  the  precious  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  aLJicncies  of  our 
country. 

The  details  of  the  measure  will  be  ably 
explained  and  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce I  Mr.  Harris  1.  The  Members  of 
the  House.  I  know,  will  be  in  concurrence 
with  the  committee  in  supporting  this 
measure.  I  believe  it  merits  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House,  and  I  hope  the 
rule  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  turn  to  the  order 
of  the  day  and  take  up  the  responsibility 
that  has  been  placed  upon  me  here  this 
afternoon  in  bringing  to  the  floor  for 
consideration  House  Resolution  358. 
making  in  order  a  rule  under  which  a 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  H.R.  5401,  is  to 
be  considered,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida,  whose  able  oratori- 
cal ability  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
whose  words  have  been  of  much  interest 
to  all  of  us, 

I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  here  to- 
day to  point  with  pride  or  with  alarm  to 
that  which  has  gone  on  in  this  chamber 
during  the  past  few  weeks  and  months. 
However,  I  think  it  could  be  stated  in 
order  that  we  keep  the  record  straight 
that  we  have  a  record  here,  called  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  which  the 
votes  of  every  Member  of  the  House  are 
recorded.  That  Record  shows  that  in 
almost  every  instance,  without  exception, 
this  Congress  and  the  House  have  stood 
united  in  world  affairs  and  in  the  defense 
of  this  country,  and  in  the  preparation 
for  our  security  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  do  not  believe  that  patriotism  knows 
any  party  lines.  I  am  rather  proud  of 
the  fact,  let  me  say  to  the  House,  that 
the  votes  which  have  been  cast  in  the  last 
few  days  indicate  that  there  has  been 
strong  support  for  a  strong  Nation  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  we  do  not  make 
any  aiX)logies  to  anyone  for  the  record 
we  have  made.  How  different  Members 
have  voted  stands  in  the  sunlight  of 
publicity. 

You  will  find  support  comes  solidly 
from  this  side  of  the  House  for  that 
which  the  President  is  ti-ying  to  do  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  just  mentioned 
a  moment  ago. 

Each  of  us  has  our  own  responsibility. 
We  may  differ  in  our  opinions  as  to 
whether  a  piece  of  legislation  is  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  and  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  support  it.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Florida  that  there  has  been  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  legis- 
lation that  has  been  enacted  in  the  last 
few  weeks  and  months  by  this  House  and 
by  this  Congress  and  there  may  be  such 
a  difference  of  opinion  found  through- 
out the  counti-y  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. That  is  a  privilege  and  a  right 
that  we  should  protect  at  all  times. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  I  have  to  agree  to  a  particu- 
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lar  piece  of  legislation  that  my  judgment 
and  my  conscience  tells  me  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  I  represent 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic 
I  have  sworn  to  uphold  in  order  to  be  a 
good  Member  of  Congress.  I  believe  that 
conscientious  voting  is  our  responsibility 
and  I  believe  every  Member  of  this  House 
has  met  that  responsibility  as  his  own 
judgment  and  his  own  conscience  has 
dictated. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  it.  Perhaps  I  have  said  too 
much.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  all 
the  patriotism,  all  the  love  of  country, 
all  the  sound  judgment  and  all  the  abil- 
ity wrapped  up  under  one  label — whether 
it  be  called  Democratic  or  Republican. 
After  all,  we  are  all  Americans  first  and 
we  are  all  Members  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oh  an  equal  basis  and  when 
we  cannot  act  as  our  judgment  and  con- 
science dictates,  then  it  is  time  to  close 
the  doors  of  this  Chamber  and  permit 
someone  else  to  take  over  and  do  our 
thinking  for  us.  If  I  have  any  com- 
plaint to  make  or  any  criticism  to  make  of 
this  great  body  of  which  I  have  been  a 
Member  for  so  many  years,  it  is  that  per- 
haps at  times  we  have  permitted  others 
to  do  our  thinking  for  us.  We  should  be 
doing  our  own  thinking  for  ourselves. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  turn  to  the 
subject  at  hand.  This  resolution  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
HR.  5401.  This  is  a  very  important  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  It  deals  with 
amendments  to  the  transportation  code 
as  it  affects  private  transportation  in  the 
trucking  industry. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  There  was  some  question 
raised  by  some  people  throughout  the 
country  and  some  interests — shippers 
and  truckers,  as  to  one  or  two  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Those  problems  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  They 
were  discussed  in  other  places.  The 
chairman  of  this  great  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris] 
very  wisely  and  very  ably  has  prepared 
an  amendment  which  has  been  agreed  to 
by  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
which  some  of  us  have  seen,  which  seem- 
ingly answers  any  and  all  objections  of 
anyone  in  the  tinicking  industry  or  In 
any  other  portion  of  the  transportation 
Industi-y  with  but  one  minor  exception 
that  is  not  actually  touched  by  this  bill. 
The  bill  now  fully  meets  their  require- 
ments. 

There  is  no  opposition  that  I  know  on 
this  side  either  to  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  or  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5401)  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEK    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5401,  with  Mr. 
EvxNS  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
will  be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer] 
will  be  recognized  for  IV'z  hours.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  instant  bill,  H.R. 
5041  is  the  culmination  of  some  years' 
consideration  by  the  committee  of  prob- 
lems in  the  surface  transportation  field 
and  of  various  legislative  proposals  ad- 
vanced for  meeting  them.  These  prob- 
lems generally  seem  to  stem  from  the 
basic  fact  that  whereas  over  the  years 
the  Nation's  demand  for  transportation 
service  has  steadily  grown,  since  World 
War  II  the  position  of  common  carriers 
in  our  total  national  transportation  sys- 
tem steadily  has  worsened. 

In  the  first  years  after  the  war  this 
fact  was  evident  only  in  relative  terms; 
that  is,  while  all  forms  of  transportation 
shared  in  the  increased  volume  of  traffic, 
common  carriers  did  not  participate  pro- 
portionately in  this  increased  total  vol- 
ume. In  more  recent  years  it  appears 
that  there  has  been  an  erosion  even  in 
absolute  terms  in  their  participation  in 
the  transportation  of  total  traffic. 

One  factor  leading  to  this  erosion  of 
traffic  in  the  railroad  and  motor  carrier 
fields  has  been  the  increase  in  illegal  for- 
hire  tioicking ;  that  is,  the  transportation 
of  nonexempt  commodities  on  a  for-hire 
basis  by  persons  not  having  authority  to 
do  so  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  a  State  regulatory  com- 
mission. 

It  was  one  of  the  considerations  giving 
rise  to  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  in 
the  85th  Congress.  In  that  act  tlie  Con- 
gress dealt  with  difficulties  in  the  com- 
mon carrier  field  by  virtue  of  certain  il- 
legal hauling  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  by  reason  of  illegal  transportation 
performed  through  "buy  and  sell"  ar- 
rangements covering  the  commodities 
being  transported. 

It  was  at  that  time  the  Congress  not 
only  amended  section  203(b)  (6)  to  make 
specific  identification  of  just  what  com- 
modities might  be  transported  under 
the  "agricultural"  exemption,  but  also 
amended  section  203(0  to  cover  "pseudo- 
private  carriage"  or  subterfuges  to  get 
around  bona  fide  transportation  by  in- 
corporating into  law  the  doctrine  enun- 


ciated in  a  1951  Supreme  Court  case; 
namely,  a  prohibition  reading — 

Nor  shall  any  person  engaged  in  any  other 
business  enterprise  transport  property  by 
motor  vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce for  business  purjxwes  unless  such 
transportation  is  within  the  scope,  and  in 
furtherance,  of  a  primary  business  enterprise 
(other  than  transportation)  of  such  persons. 

In  the  87fh  Congress,  the  subject  was 
given  extensive  hearings  in  the  Senate 
committee  on  such  proposed  legislation 
as  S.  2560  and  in  the  88th  Congress,  our 
committee  considered  a  number  of  facets 
of  this  problem  and  incorporated  various 
approaches  to  its  solution  in  thr  bill,  H.R. 
9903,  that  was  reported  by  the  committee 
just  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  The  bill, 
H.R.  5401  being  considered  here  today, 
stems  from  these  provisions  in  Hil.  9903. 

That  bill.  H.R.  9903,  was  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  my  years  of  experience 
in  the  Congress  we  had  ever  been  able 
to  get  the  major  transportation  indus- 
tries together — the  railroads,  the  truck- 
ers, the  airlines,  and  a  portion  of,  if  not 
most  of,  the  waterways.  When  we  got 
to  the  Rules  Committee,  an  issue  de- 
veloped affecting  certain  ports  and  port 
authorities.  We  had  a  question  of  the 
commodities  clause.  There  was  also  a 
concern  of  the  grain  dealers  all  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  was  responsible  for  the 
Rules  Committee  not  granting  a  rule 
in  the  88th  Congress. 

Since  I  am  referring  to  that  bill  which 
became  the  center  of  some  controversy 
through  the  opposition  to  it  arising 
from  some  quarters  after  the  bill  had 
been  reported  and  during  the  time  it  was 
being  considered  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, it  may  be  well  at  this  point  briefly 
to  indicate  what  poitions  of  H.R.  9903 
this  bill  does  not  cover. 

HOW    H.R.    5401    DIFTERS    FROM    H.R.    9903 

H.R.  5401  does  not  take  up  the  rate- 
making  principles  that  were  set  forth  in 
H.R.  9903  having  to  do  with  the  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  commodities  by 
all  modes  of  transportation,  and  with  the 
treatment  of  bulk  commodities  by  water 
transportation.  This  subject  which  was 
treated  of  by  the  Presidential  messages 
of  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, is  being  given  consideration  by  in- 
terested parties. 

There  was  some  further  indication 
earlier  this  year  that  it  was  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  further  transportation  message 
by  the  President.  For  these  reasons  the 
committee  did  not  take  up  this  subject  at 
this  time. 

Another  subject  in  H.R.  9903  which  is 
not  in  H.R.  5401  is  that  of  the  repeal  of 
the  so-called  commodities  clause  which 
is  a  prohibition  that  has  been  in  the 
law  since  1908  against  carriers  trans- 
porting commodities,  other  than  timber, 
in  which  they  ha%-e  an  ownership. 

A  third  provision  which  was  in  HJl. 
9903  but  not  in  H.R.  5401  is  that  of  a 
prop>osed  new  joint  board  comprising 
representatives  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, to  treat  of  joint  rates  between  car- 
riers subject  to  jurisdiction  of  two  or 
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more  of  these  Commissions.  This  pro- 
posal recommended  by  the  three  Com- 
missions was  being  reconsidered  during 
the  early  part  of  this  year  and  the  re- 
vised proposal  was  received  after  the 
committee  considered  those  matters  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  5401. 

Now.  it  is  important  to  see  just  what 
H.R.  5401  does  do  and  speak  of  those 
other  portions  of  H.R.  9903  that  are  car- 
ried forward  in  the  bill  we  are  taking  up 
here  today. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  work  of 
State  commissions  all  over  the  United 
States:  the  work  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Com- 
missioners, referred  to  as  "NARUC":  the 
work  of  the  Interstate"  Commerce  Com- 
mission: the  work  of  major  transporta- 
tion industries;  such  as  the  American 
Tnicking  Association,  the  freight  for- 
warders, and  various  organizations:  to- 
gether with  the  work  of  the  committee, 
and  has  endeavored  to  bring  together  in 
this  bill  a  transportation  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  enforcement  proceedings  to 
carrv'  out  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  which  has  been  devel- 
oped over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Now  that  gives  you  a  bi-ief  history  of 
what  we  have.  At  the  outset  of  this 
Congress  the  Transportation  Association 
of  America,  which  is  an  organization 
that  is  made  up  of  panels  from  all  the 
transportation  segments  in  this  countiT. 
recommended  this  bill,  H.R.  5401.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  innumerable 
bills  which  had  to  do  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter.  They  are  listed  in  the  hear- 
ings and  in  the  report.  The  committee 
held  hearings  on  the  subject,  which  are 
printed  and  available.  All  of  these  bills 
were  the  subject  of  hearings.  So  this 
matter  has  had  long  and  careful  study 
and  consideration  over  the  years  for  one 
purpose;  namely,  to  do  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  throughout  the  years — to 
maintain  a  sound  common  carrier  sys- 
tem in  this  Nation. 

•■  At  the  same  time  we  want  to  make 
available  adequate  transportation  to  all 
of  our  people  to  try  to  do  equity  and 
justice  to  the  various  segments  of  our 
common  carrier  industry — the  motor 
carriers,  the  water  carriers,  the  railroad 
industry,  the  airlines,  the  contract  car- 
riers, the  private  carriers,  the  shippers, 
and  the  freight  forwarders,  and  other 
organizations,  in  order  to  see  that  they 
were  not  encroached  upon  or  penalized 
by  the  operation  of  one  or  the  other. 
There  are  various  sections  and  para- 
graphs of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
which  is  composed  of  four  parts.  To 
remind  you  of  its  makeup,  part  1  has  to 
do  with  the  railroad  industry;  part  2 
has  to  do  with  the  motor  carrier  indus- 
try; part  3  has  to  do  with  water  trans- 
portation: part  4  has  to  do  with  the 
freight  forwarders.  We  have  over  many 
years  developed  this  procedure  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  system  to  serve  the  public 
but  at  the  same  time  maintained  pri- 
vate carriage  and  exempt  caniage  such 
as  the  fai-m  products,  and  so  forth,  to 
serve   the   total  needs   of  this  country. 

WHAT   H.R.    5401    DOES 

H  R.  5401  first  provides  some  relief  for 
common  carriers  for  illegal  and  unfair 


competition  in  the  for-hire  motor  car- 
rier field  in  two  ways: 

First,  it  provides  for  Federal-State  co- 
operation in  the  motor  carrier  field 
through,  section  1,  agreements  for  the 
enforcement  of  State  and  Federal  eco- 
nomic and  safety  laws  and  regulations 
and  through,  section  2,  establishing 
standards  for  the  registration  within  the 
several  States  of  Federal  certificates  and 
permits,  and 

Secondly,  it  aids  enforcement  in  the 
motor  carrier  field  by  extending,  section 
3,  the  civil  forfeiture  provisions  of  the 
act  and  increasing  the  amounts  of  maxi- 
mum forfeiture,  by  assisting,  section  4. 
the  Commission  to  obtain  service  of 
process,  and  by  permitting,  section  5,  any 
persons  injured  through  certain  viola- 
tions of  certain  operating  authority  re- 
quirements of  the  act — applicable  to 
freight  forwarders  as  well — to  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  courts' for  injunctive  relief. 

The  bill,  in  addition,  provides  greater 
protection  to  the  shipping  public  through 
providing  a  procedure  enabling  shippers 
to  recover  reparations  from  motor  car- 
riers, section  6  and  freight  forwarders, 
section  7. 

Lastly,  the  bill  H.R.  5401  encourages 
the  development  of  water  transportation 
upon  inland  waterways  where  no  certifi- 
cate may  be  in  effect  by  providing,  sec- 
tion 8,  that  any  water  carrier  freely  with- 
out a  certificate  can  enter  into  the  trans- 
portation of  any  goods  over  certain  water 
routes,  though  its  rates  would  be  subject 
to  regulation. 

STATE-FEDERAL  COOPERATION 

Section  1  of  H.R.  5401  would  authorize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
various  States  to  enforce  laws  dealing 
with  motor  carrier  operations,  par- 
ticularly illegal  for-hire  trucking  opera- 
tions. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  evident 
when  we  recognize  that  such  illegal 
operations  may  be  carried  out  by  any 
number  of  literally  millions  of  trucks 
moving  every  day  over  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. Obviously,  the  small  number  of 
ICC  highway  enforcement  officials — 251 
fieldmen  in  1964 — cannot  do  the  en- 
forcement job  required  in  50  States. 
These  men  must  spend  a  considerable 
FK)rtion  of  their  time  handling  adminis- 
trative details  dealing  with  more  than 
100,000  motor  carriers  that  are  subject  to 
either  the  ICC's  economic  or  safety  reg- 
ulations. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  expect  any  rea- 
sonable enforcement,  we  must  lean 
heavily  on  State  motor  carrier  enforce- 
ment officials,  who  are  actually  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  take  effective  action 
against  illegal  operators  because  many 
of  them  have  the  power  of  arrest — a 
power  not  given  to,  nor  being  sought  by, 
ICC  highway  enforcement  officials. 

Unfortunately,  at  present  these  State 
officials  are  unable  to  obtain  helpful  in- 
formation from  ICC  motor  carrier  en- 
forcement officials  that  would  assist  in 
apprehending  and  prosecuting  illegal 
operators  becau.se  of  a  provision  in  sec- 
tion 222 <d)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  which  prohibits  any  employee  of  the 
Commission  divulging  any  information 
which  has  come  to  his  knowledge  during 


the  course  of  an  inspection.     The  bill 
would  correct  this  situation. 

STATE   REGISTRATION    OF  ICC   CERTIFICATES 

Section  2  of  H.R.  5401  would  specifi- 
cally authorize  the  States  to  require  ICC- 
regulated  motor  carriers  to  register  their 
operating  authorities,  provided  such  reg- 
istration is  done  in  accordance  with 
standards  determined  by  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners — NARUC — and  promul- 
gated by  the  ICC. 

This  section  sets  forth  the  specific 
items  to  bo  covered  by  such  registration, 
and  also  provides  for  ICC  determination 
of  the  standards  if  NARUC  fails  to  act 
within  18  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  such  registration  is  to 
enable  State  enforcement  officials  to 
identify  motor  carriers  hauling,  on  a  for- 
hire  basis,  commodities  subject  to  regu- 
lation— and  thus  take  on-the-spot  action 
against  those  who  have  not  the  author- 
ity to  do  so.  This,  in  effect,  means  that 
we  want  to  encourage  the  States  in  help- 
ing the  ICC  keep  unlawful  interstate 
motor  carriers  off  the  highways. 

This  provision,  like  section  1,  would 
encourage  greater  participation  by  the 
States  in  curbing  illegal  for-hire  truck- 
ing. A  State  official,  if  equipped  with 
this  registration  infoiTnation  and  backed 
up  with  the  power  of  arrest,  plus  access 
to  ICC  supporting  data  for  use  in  court, 
could  be  an  extremely  effective  enforce- 
ment tool  in  this  serious  problem  area. 

Many  States  at  present  are  already 
working  hard  in  trying  to  stop  unlawful 
motor  carriage.  A  survey  showed  that,  in 
1963,  29  States  reported  prosecution  of 
18,231  cases  involving  motor  carriers 
operating  without  proper  authority.  The 
fines,  which  generally  were  levied  against 
the  driver,  averaged  about  $68. 

While  27  of  the  States  reporting  said 
they  now  require  some  form  of  registra- 
tion of  ICC  motor  carriers,  there  are  no 
standards  followed  as  proposed  by  this 
section.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
should  result  in  more  States  requiring 
such  registration,  and  in  all  of  them 
standardizing  their  registering  proce- 
dures. 

INCREASE     IN    CIVIL    PENALTIES 

Section  3  of  H.R.  5401  would  permit  the 
use  of  civil  forfeiture  procedures  by  the 
ICC  in  court  cases  involving  economic 
violations  by  carriers  claiming  to  be  oper- 
ating as  lawful  common,  contract,  or  pri- 
vate motor  carriers.  At  present,  such 
cases  have  to  be  handled  under  criminal 
procedures,  a  more  complicated  method. 

This  provision  would  also  apply  a  level 
of  fines  five  times  that  now  provided  for 
under  the  civil  forfeiture  statute. 

While  much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
the  ICC  is  to  be  commended  for  its  legal 
action  against  unlawful  for-hire  carriers. 
A  tabulation  of  ICC  cases  handled  in 
1963  found  that  the  Commission  com- 
pleted 432  court  cases  against  illegal  for- 
hire  carriers,  379  of  which  were  for  oper- 
ating without  authority.  The  courts 
levied  fines  totaling  nearly  a  half -million 
dollars,  averaging  $1,277  for  the  383  fines 
given. 

These  ICC  cases  show  that  violators 
are  not  just  gypsy  operators,  since  they 
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included  109  shippers,  352  unregulated 
carriers,  67  regulated  carriers,  and  50 
individuals.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion's legal  staff  handled  27  cases  that  re- 
sulted in  cease  and  desist  orders  against 
58  carriers  and  47  shippers.  The  rela- 
tively small  number  of  cease  and  desist 
cases  shows  the  time-con.suming  nature 
of  processing  a  case  through  the  Com- 
mission, and  why  direct  court  action  is 
preferable. 

With  passage  of  this  provision,  it  would 
be  hoped  that  the  number  of  such  cases 
handled  during  each  year  would  increase 
sharply,  with  a  resulting  decrease  in  il- 
legal operations. 

ENFORCEMENT  PROCEEDINGS  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

Section  4  of  H.R.  5401  would  enable 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
court  cases  involving  illegal  for-hire 
operations,  to  obtain  service  of  process 
upon  motor  carriers  or  brokers  and  to 
join  other  necessary  parties  without  re- 
gard to  where  the  carrier  or  other  party 
may  be  served.  Present  rules  governing 
procedures  in  such  proceedings  limit  the 
service  of  process  to  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  States  in  which  the  court  sits. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  as- 
sure that  neither  the  illegal  operator 
nor  the  participating  shipper  avoids 
service  of  process,  as  is  now  possible,  if 
located,  or  they  remain,  outside  of  the 
State  where  the  legal  action  is  being 
taken.  This  is  very  important,  since 
the  operations  of  such  carriers  often  ex- 
tend into  many  States. 

Such  legislation  would  also  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  shippers  who  might  be 
considering  unlawful  operations,  partic- 
ularly large  ones  very  jealous  of  their 
reputations  with  the  general  public, 
since  they  would  be  more  susceptible  to 
becoming  a  party  in  an  illegal  for-hire 
trucking  court  case. 

It  is  obvious  that  without  shippers' 
cooperation,  illegal  operations  could  not 
take  place.  Even  with  the  limitations 
now  placed  on  ICC  court  cases,  many 
shippers  are  made  parties  to  them.  For 
example,  in  1963.  the  courts  found  109 
shippers  guilty  of  illegal  for-hire  opera- 
tions, or  aiding  and  abetting  them,  and 
the  ICC  issued  cease  and  desist  orders 
against  47  shippers  for  the  same  offenses. 

ENFORCEMENT   PROCEEDINGS   BY   INJURED 
PERSONS 

Section  5  of  H.R.  5401  would  permit 
any  person  injured  by  an  illegal  for- 
hire  operation,  whether  performed  by  a 
regulated  or  unregulated  carrier,  to  seek 
•direct  injunctive  relief  in  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court. 

The  ICC  would  be  served  with  a  copy 
of  any  such  application  for  relief,  and  it 
could  appear  as  of  right  in  any  such 
action. 

,  To  prevent  harassing  suits,  the  plain- 
tiff would  be  required  to  post  bond,  and 
the  party  prevailing  may,  if  the  court 
so  decides,  recover  both  court  costs  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

The  passage  of  thi.s  section  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  enforcement 
powers  available  to  stop  illegal  for-hire 
operations,  since  it  would  permit  parties 
other  than  the  ICC  to  take  court  action 
against  outright  violations.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  it  would  provide  reasonable 
safeguards  against  abuse  of  this  privilege 


and  permit  the  ICC  to  participate  in  any 
cases  that  it  believes  necessary  or  desira- 
ble. 

I  think  it  may  be  well  at  this  juncture 
to  refer  to  some  letters  which  some  of 
the  members  have  been  receiving  in  op- 
position to  this  bill,  particularly  to  sec- 
tion 3  and  to  section  5  which  I  just  dis- 
cussed, insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  com- 
mittee action  in  striking  a  proviso  that 
was  contained  in  the  bill  as  introduced. 
Section  3  relates  to  the  imposition  of 
civil  forfeitures  by  the  Commission,  and 
section  5  provides  for  a  procedure  where 
any  person  injured  by  another  through 
a  "clear  and  patent"  violation  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  may  seek  an  injunc- 
tion in  Federal  court  to  halt  the  viola- 
tion. Sometimes  unscrupulous  carriers 
violate  the  act  by  illegally  carrying  on 
for-hire  operations  under  the  guise  of 
private  carriage.  Under  the  law  today, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  primary  jurisdiction  over  determin- 
ing whether  an  operation  is  valid  private 
carriage  and  thus  exempt  from  economic 
regulation. 

When  the  Commission  considers 
whether  carriage  is  private  it  uses  as  a 
criterion  whether  the  carriage  is  in  fur- 
therance of  a  primary  business  other 
than  transportation.  This  language  was 
written  into  the  law  in  1958  after  exten- 
sive consideration  by  this  committee  and 
by  the  Congress. 

The  bill,  H.R.  5401.  in  giving  injured 
persons  the  right  to  sue  for  injunction 
in  Federal  court,  provided  that  nothing 
in  the  paragraph  should  be  interpreted 
or  construed  to  deprive  the  Commission 
of  its  right  to  determine  what  consti- 
tutes private  or  for-hire  carriage. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
testified  that  the  cautionaiT  provision 
was  unnecessaj-y,  it  clearly  has  such 
right  and  the  bill  would  not  take  it 
away. 

The  ICC  points  out  that,  under  terms 
of  the  bill,  when  an  injunction  suit  is 
filed  a  copy  of  the  complaint  would  go 
to  the  Commission.  If  the  Commission 
felt  that  the  complaint  did  not  indicate 
a  "clear  and  patent"  violation  it  could, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  appear  before  the 
court  as  a  party  in  the  case  and  lend 
its  expertise  with  the  court  deferring  to 
the  Commission. 

So.  the  Commission  reasons,  its  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  is  retained  and  the  cau- 
tionary language  is  unnecessary. 

The  same  language  would  have  applied 
in  instances  where,  under  section  3  of 
the  bill,  a  carrier  is  liable  to  civil  forfeit- 
ures— fines— for  Motor  Carrier  Act  vio- 
lations. 

In  these  cases,  ICC  Chairman  Charles 
A.  Webb  told  the  committee  during  hear- 
ings, the  cautionary  language  is  "sur- 
plusage" since  the  committee  would  be 
initiating  the  com-t  action  in  forfeiture 
cases. 

The  Commission  would  not  bring  such 
an  action  unless  it  first  exercised  its  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  and  had  decided  that 
the  violator  had  failed  the  primary  busi- 
ness test. 

The  proviso  that  was  contained  in  sec- 
tions 3  and  5  was  not  in  H.R.  9903.  nor 
was  it  in  the  bill  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  sponsored.  H.R. 


9396.  It  was  added  to  H.R.  5401  by 
those  who  had  been  considering  this  leg- 
islation in  an  attempt  to  remove  some 
of  the  fears  of  certain  private  carriers 
and  shipping  interests.  Spokesmen  for 
these  interests,  however,  testified  at  our 
hearings  in  complete  opposition  to  this 
proviso  unless  it  was  further  amended  to 
suit  them,  and  this  amendment  in  turn 
W'as  very  strongly  opposed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

As  the  Commission  stated  in  a  letter 
to  me: 

If  this  suggested  amendment  were  adopted, 
the  purpose  of  section  5  would  be  largely 
nullified. 

I  think  the  Commission's  position  on 
this  proposed  amendment  is  of  sufficient 
importance  that  it  well  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  E>oint: 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce,   House   of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Chairman    Harris:    In    response    to 
your  letter  of  March  26.  1965,  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Commission  submits  the 
following  comments  on  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses  for   the   Private   Carrier    Conference 
and   the  Private  Truck  Coancil  concerning 
the  primary  jurisdiction  and  primary  busi- 
ness provisions  of  sections  3  and  5  of  H.R. 
5401. 

As  indicated  in  my  testimony  of  March  23. 
1965.  on  H.R.  5401.  the  Commission  believes 
that  the  "primary  jurisdiction"  clauses  of 
sections  3  and  5  of  the  bill  are  unnecessary 
and,  therefore,  should  be  deleted.  Wit- 
nesses for  the  Private  Carrier  Conference  and 
the  Private  Truck  Council  apparently  agree 
that  the  "primary  jurisdiction"  and  "primary 
business"  clauses  would  be  ineffective  and. 
therefore,  they  urge  that  the  interpretation 
feared  by  the  Commission  be  made  explicit. 
Specifically,  the  private  carrier  groups  urge 
that  the  following  language  be  axided  at  the 
end  of  the  provisos  in  sections  3  and  5  of 
H.R.  5401:  ",  and  the  court  shall  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  determine  such  validity  in  the 
absence  of  a  previous  determination  by  the 
Commission  as  to  the  particular  operation, 
pursuant  to  section  204  (c )  of  this  part." 

One  of  the  procedural  reforms  adopted  by 
the  Commission  several  years  ago  was  a  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  the  Director  of  our 
Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  to  insti- 
tute, or  to  recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  institution  of  court  proceedings 
involving  violations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  related  acts.     This  delegation 
has  worked  extremely  well.     As  a  result  of 
this  delegation,  members  of  the  Commission 
are  no  longer  required  to  act  each  year  on 
hundreds  of  enforcement  recommendations. 
Our  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance 
has  been  instructed  to  refer  to  the  Commis- 
sion any  substantial  question  involving  an 
operation  in  dispute  under  the  primary  busi- 
ness test  prior  to  the  institution  of  a  court 
proceeding.    However,  the  amendments  sug- 
gested by  the  private  carrier  groups  would 
require   that   all   primary   business   conten- 
tions, no  matter  how  frivolous,  be  resolved 
by  the  Commission  upon  a  formal  record  be- 
fore any  effective  step  to  restrain  such  opera- 
tions could  be  taken.     This  would  severely 
handicap  the  Commission  in   its  efforts  to 
deal  with  illegal  "buy  and  sell"  schemes.    In- 
evitably, the  number  of  pending  enforcement 
cases  and   the  time   required   to  di-^pose  of 
them    would   increase. 

Under  existing  law  and  under  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  5401.  as  introduced,  we  would 
not  institute  court  action,  in  the  absence  of 
prior  determination  by  the  Commission,  in 
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any  case  involving  a  substantial  question  re- 
garding the  scope  and  applicability  of  the 
primary  business  test  set  foi-th  in  section 
203(c)  of  the  act.  With  respect  to  cases  not 
made  the  subject  of  a  previoixs  determination 
by  the  Commission,  the  burden  of  proving 
that  unlawful  operations  had  been  conduct- 
ed would  be  on  the  Government.  That  bur- 
den could  be  met  only  by  a  preponderance  of 
all  the  credible  evidence. 

The  testimony  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
Private  Truck  Council  implies  that  the  Com- 
mission is  already  required  to  determine  in 
a  formal  hearing  the  validity  of  a  challenged 
•buy  and  sell"  operation  before  the  matter 
is  submitted  to  a  court.  Similar  argunients 
have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time  in 
court  proceedings  to  avoid  the  imposition  of 
judicial  sr.nctions.  To  date  all  such  con- 
tentions have  been  rejected.  See,  e.g..  Burn- 
ham  V.  Vnited  States.  297  F.  2d  523  (1961). 

Another  suggestion  of  the  private  carrier 
groups  is  that  section  5  of  H.R.  5401  be 
amended  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  optional  ap- 
pearance by  the  Commission  in  the  actions 
authorized,  that  the  "Commission  shall  be 
made  a  party  in  any  such  action."  We  recog- 
nize that  some  actions  might  be  instituted 
by  private  parties  which  are  ill  advised, 
which  infolve  operations  vmder  investigation 
by  our  field  staff,  or  which  are  the  subject 
of  pending  or  prospective  administrative  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Conunisslon.  We  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  present  provisions  of  H.R. 
5401  concerning  notice  to  the  Commission 
and  its  optional  participation  in  court  ac- 
tions afford  adequate  protection  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  the  defendants.  However, 
compulsory  participation  by  the  Commission 
In  a  large  number  of  private  actions  would 
disrupt  the  Commission's  enforcement  efforts 
by  placing  a  severe  ftrain  upon  our  relatively 
small  enforcement  staff. 

The  Private  Truck  Council,  on  pages  4  and 
5  of  its  statement,  suggests  as  an  alternative 
to  its  proposed  amendment  of  section  5  of 
H.R.  5401,  that  the  private  party  be  required 
to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission  and 
to  reqiiest  a  stay  from  the  court  pending  dis- 
position of  the  complaint  by  the  Commis- 
sion. If  this  suggested  amendment  were 
adopted,  the  purpose  of  section  5  would  be 
largely  nullified.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  carriers  would  file  a  suit  in  court  and 
post  the  necessary  bond,  knowing  that  the 
issues  Involved  must  first  be  determined  by 
the  Commission.  If  section  5  were  amended 
as  suggested,  the  self-help  remedy  intended 
to  be  authorized  would  be  of  little  value  and 
the  Commission  would  be  required  to  con- 
tinue to  handle  a  large  number  of  com- 
plaints Involving  clear  and  patent  violations 
of  sections  203(c),  206  and  209  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  we  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  amendments  sug- 
gested by  the  Private  Truck  Council  and  the 
Private  Carrier  Conference  to  sections  3  and 
5  of  H  R.  5401. 

I  trust  that  the  above  comments  will  be 
helpful.  If  you  desire  any  additional  in- 
formation, please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us 
know. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chables  a.   Webb, 
Ckairman,  Committee  on  Legislation. 

What  was  propo-sed  was  that  in  every 
case  instituted  in  the  courts  by  an  in- 
jured party,  the  Commission  would  have 
been  named  a  party  to  the  suit  and  the 
Commission  itself  would  have  had  to 
reach  a  determination  after  a  hearing 
of  whether  a  violation  had  occurred,  and 
the  action  in  the  court  would  have 
been  stayed  until  such  determination  was 
made.  Of  course,  it  would  have  made 
fruitless  the  entire  new  procedure. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  like  the  proviso  as  in- 


troduced and  the  fact  that  the  Private 
Carrier  Conference  and  the  Private 
Truck  Council  and  certain  shippers  did 
not  like  the  proviso  as  introduced  with- 
out an  amendment  which  would  have 
nullified  the  purpose  of  the  section,  the 
committee  also  had  presented  to  it  a 
complaint  that  the  proviso  might  be  dis- 
criminatory unless  it  were  enlarged  to 
include  other  carriers. 

Spokesmen  for  farming  cooperatives 
contended  that  if  the  private  carriers 
were  enabled  to  secure  some  kind  of 
reference  in  this  bill  applying  to  opera- 
tions in  the  trucking  industry  under 
subsection  203ic».  the  bill  should  also 
be  amended  to  give  the  same  considera- 
tion to  farm  cooperatives  and  other 
farm  groups  under  subsection  203 1  b » . 

In  view  of  this  effort  to  vitiate  the 
purposes  which  were  in  mind  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  and  in  view 
of  the  Commission's  complete  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal,  the  committee  de- 
termined that  the  public  interest  best 
would  be  served  by  dropping  the  entire 
proviso.  This  it  did  in  both  sections  3 
and  5   relating  to  civil  forfeitures. 

REP.^RATIONS 

Sections  6  and  7  of  the  bill  would 
amend  parts  II  and  IV  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  applicable  to  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders,  respec- 
tively, so  as  to  permit  shippers  to  re- 
cover reparations  up  to  2  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  therefor  arises.  "Repa- 
rations'"— as  defined  for  purposes  of  this 
legislation — are  charges  made  for  trans- 
portation in  accordance  with  filed 
tariffs  to  the  extent  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  subsequently 
finds  them  to  have  been  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable, or  unjustly  discriminatory 
or  unduly  preferential  or  unduly  prej- 
udicial. 

In  effect,  these  sections  would  permit 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to 
award  reparations  to  persons  injured 
through  violations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  motor  carriers  and 
freight  forwarders  subject  thereto.  This 
would  be  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  established  judicial  reference  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  injured  party 
must  first  institute  action  in  the  courts 
and  then  the  Commission  would  be  called 
upon  to  aid  the  court  by  making  neces- 
sary administrative  determinations  re- 
lating to  the  amount  of  reparations. 
This  would  restore  a  procedure  formerly 
available  to  shippeis  which  was  set  aside 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1959  by  its  de- 
cision in  the  T.I.M.E.  case  <359  U.S.  464) 
and  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the  right 
of  shippers  to  recover  damages  for  mis- 
routing  under  the  Hewitt-Robins  doc- 
trine— see  Heiritt- Robins  Incorporated  v. 
Eastern  Freight-Ways.  Inc..  371  U.S.  84 
(1962). 

BEVOCATIO.N   OF  CERTIFICATES  AND  PERMITS;   FREE 
ENTRY    IN    WATERWAY    TRANSPORTATION 

One  of  the  situations  that  has  been  of 
increasing  concern  to  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  hearings  which  have  been  con- 
ducted in  recent  years  on  a  number  of 
leKislative  measures  has  been  that  of  the 
protection  which  the  public  is  getting  for 
its  tremendous  investment  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
its  inland  waterways  system  in  order  to 


provide  a  national  transportation  water- 
way network.  The  committee  is  con- 
cerned that  the  existing  waterways 
should  be  used  and  also  that  the  new 
waterways  which  are  continuously  be- 
ing brought  into  being  through  the  larre 
projects  going  forward  should  also  be 
fully  utilized  in  the  public  interest. 

At  present,  268  water  carrier  certifi- 
cates and  pcnnits  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission for  Transportation  on  Existing 
Waterways  are  still  in  effect.  Of  this 
number,  84,  or  31  percent,  arc  not  being 
used,  10  of  which  have  been  dormant 
since  World  War  II,  20  years  ago.  The 
Commission  testified  that  it  "feels  that 
the  public  interest  is  not  served  by  al- 
lowing water  carrier  rights  to  remain  in 
effect  indefinitely." 

It  continued: 

The  mere  existence  of  dormant  rights  un- 
der which  operations  can  be  lawfully  re- 
activated at  any  time  acts  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  Institution  of  new  operations  by  other 
carriers  and  in  some  instances  Is  a  threat  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  transporta- 
tion industry. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  312a 
to  part  III  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  a  new  subsection  (h)  to  section 
309  of  part  III. 

Taken  together,  this  new  section  and 
subsection  would  cancel  out  certificates 
where  they  are  not  used  and  would  per- 
mit domestic  water  carriers  to  give  com- 
mon carrier  service  on  those  waterways 
where  there  is  no  certificated  service  by 
permitting  water  carriers  to  give  such 
service  without  being  required  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  Where 
there  is  such  certification,  but  the  com- 
mon carrier  willfully  fails  to  provide  the 
contemplated  service,  his  certificate 
could  be  revoked,  and  where  such  willful 
failure  continues  for  3  or  more  years, 
this  section  would  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  revoke  the  certificate  involved. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
the  holder  of  a  certificate  should  "use  it 
or  lose  it."  That  Is,  he  should  provide 
the  transportation  or  lose  the  right  to  do 
so. 

The  committee  is  aware,  however,  that 
once  the  carrier  loses  his  certificate  be- 
cause of  nonuse.  the  carrier  may  experi- 
ence difficulty  in  having  it  restored.  The 
record  of  the  Commission  in  granting 
certificates  is  such  that  the  committee  is 
not  optimistic  about  the  Commission  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  waterways  are  fully 
utilized.  Thus,  on  new  or  newly  devel- 
oped waterways  or  on  other  waterways 
where  there  is  no  certificate  holder,  the 
bill  makes  it  possible  for  anyone  to  pro- 
vide transportation  service  by  water 
without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  cer- 
tificate, although  he  would  be  .subject  to 
rate  regulation. 

The  right  of  "free  entry,"  without 
need  to  obtain  a  certificate,  would  ob- 
viously be  meaningless  if  the  Commission 
or  others  were  able  to  thwart  this  right 
through  a  long-drawn-out  rate  proceed- 
ing. The  committee  therefore  provides 
in  this  legislation  that  the  Commission 
may  not  suspend  any  initial  schedule 
filed  by  a  common  carrier  performing 
transportation  under  this  proposed  sub- 
section (h)   for  which  the  carrier  never 
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has  had  rates  on  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion. Subsequently,  of  course,  the  Com- 
mission has  the  authority,  as  it  has  in  all 
iiistances.  upon  complaint  or  upon  its 
own  initiative,  to  open  up  a  proceeding 
for  the  determination  of  the  reasonable- 
ness or  nondiscriminatoi*y  character  of 
the  rates.  It  cannot,  however,  prevent  a 
carrier  from  entering  into  the  business 
through  suspension  of  one  carrier's  in- 
itial rates. 

PROPOSED     FLOOR     AMENDMENT 

There  is  no  opposition  to  this  bill  ex- 
cept in  two  parts.  No.  1,  the  Private 
Carrier  Organizations  and  the  Traffic 
League  had  an  amendment  which  they 
wanted  and  which  in  effect,  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint,  would  have  nullified  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  en- 
forcement that  would  be  effective.  They 
are  groups  representing  certain  segments 
of  private  carriers.  Let  me  allay  any 
fears  anybody  might  have  because  of  any 
wires  that  they  have  received  and  say 
that  we  do  not  interfere  or  change  in  any 
way  the  right  of  any  industi-y  or  any  pri- 
vate business  activity  to  transport  their 
own  product.  We  do  not  in  any  way 
change  the  technical  definition  which  is 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  that 
covers  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  primary  business  test.  We  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  any  of  the  exempt  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as 
they  are  applicable  to  the  motor  carrier 
industry  in  part  II  of  the  act,  or  the  ship- 
pers organizations  or  associations  or  co- 
operatives that  might  have  an  exemption 
under  part  IV  relating  to  freight  for- 
warders' type  of  operation. 

Notwithstanding  what  you  may  have 
heard  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
change  whatsoever  in  the  right  of  this 
group  to  do  business  on  their  own  and  for 
themselves  legitimately,  nor  any  change 
in  the  exemptions  that  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  various  parts  of  the  act 
affecting  private  carriers,  or  these  ship- 
pers organizations  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Except  for  those  two  groups  there  is  no 
opposition  to  this  bill.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  eveiybody  else  supports  it,  including 
the  American  Trucking  Associations,  the 
railroad  industry,  the  freight  forwarding 
indu.stry.  and  the  Private  Carriers  Con- 
ference, with  an  amendment  that  I  am 
going  to  offer  later  on,  to  reiterate  that 
the  primary  business  test  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  act.  I 
shall  offer  that  amendment  and  explain 
why  it  is  necessary,  how  it  comes  about, 
and  why  we  are  putting  it  in  the  bill,  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  who  are  the 
expert  people  in  this  field  and  therefore 
capable  of  determining  these  technical 
featuies  of  the  operation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  has  authority  to 
handle  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman's  ex- 
planation is  extremely  reassuring  on  that 
point.  Just  for  the  sake  of  complete 
clarification  r  should  like  to  ask  the  fol- 
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lowing  question.  It  relates  to  private 
groups  of  merchants  who  band  them- 
selves together  in  shippers'  associations, 
thereby  availing  themselves  jointly,  as 
small,  independent  merchants,  of  the 
larger  bulk  shipping  areas  that  under 
other  situations  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  because  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  they  do. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
'  Arkansas  correctly  to  state  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  adversely 
affect  their  present  operations? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  group  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  refers  to  is 
exempt  from  the  operations  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
in  section  402(c) . 

I  will  read  the  gentleman  the  language 
for  the  Record.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
act  itself  which  appears  on  page  230  of 
the  recently  revised  issue  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  section  402 'c)  is 
applicable  to  the  operations  of  the  group 
to  which  the  gentleman  refei's  and  pro- 
vides an  exemption  for  them.    I  read; 

The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  be 
construed  to  apply  (1)  to  the  operations  of 
a  shipper  or  a  group  or  association  of  ship- 
pers in  consolidating  and  distributing  freight 
for  themselves  or  for  the  members  thereof, 
on  a  nonprofit  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  benefits  of  carload,  truckload  or 
other  volume  rates  or  (2)  to  the  operations 
of  a  warehouseman  or  other  shippers'  agent 
in  consolidating  or  distributing  pool  cars 
whose  services  and  responsibilities  to  ship- 
pers in  connection  with  such  operations  are 
confined  to  the  terminal  area  in  which  such 
operations  are  practiced. 

Therefore,  such  operations  as  this 
would  continue  to  be  exempt  under  the 
bill.    It  is  not  changed  or  touched. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Could  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  as  to  whether  or  not 
his  amendment  would  restore  the  pri- 
maiy  business  test  under  the  primary 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  would  not  restore  it 
because  it  is  still  there,  both  under  the 
bill  and  under  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  PELLY.     It  would  preserve  it? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  has  not  been 
touched.  The  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  not  only  maintains  the  primary 
business  test  which  is  in  the  act  today  in 
section  203(c)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Act,  but  we  broaden 
the  reference  here  a  little  bit  because 
we  believed  that  if  it  should  be  applicable 
to  shippers  of  which  the  gentleman 
speaks  that  it  equally  should  be  applica- 
ble to  cooperatives  and  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  others  who  are  exempt. 

So  the  amendment  I  shall  offer  will 
broaden  it  to  include  the  other  groups  as 
well  as  those  about  which  he  speaks. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Indeed. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  have  a  communication 
which  states  that  sections  3  and  5  both 
eliminate  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's primary  jurisdiction. 


As  I  understand  it,  that  is  not  actually 
so;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  act — and  if  I  may, 
I  will  discuss  it  right  now — I  was  going 
to  get  into  it  a  little  bit  later.  Let  me 
explain  what  would  happen.  Jf  the  gen- 
tleman will  get  a  copy  of  the  bill  he  will 
find  a  proviso  in  section  3  of  the  bill  and 
a  proviso  in  section  5,  and  look  at  the 
part  of  the  bill  that  is  stricken  out  and 
he  will  see  that  those  provisos  were  con- 
tained in  the  original  bill.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  took  the 
position  that  this  language  was  unneces- 
sary, that  they  had  the  authority  anyway 
and  they  were  going  to  maintain  it  and 
cari-y  out  their  responsibilities. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
the  legislation  the  groups  of  private  car- 
riers to  which  reference  w-as  made  as 
well  as  the  shippers  league  were  quite 
concerned  about  it  and  they  wanted  to 
put  another  proviso  in  which  would  get 
the  matter  in  a  state  of  confusion. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  FMr. 
Springer]  offered  an  amendment  to  just 
strike  out  the  whole  proviso,  saying  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  the  authority  anyway,  and  the  com- 
mittee went  along  with  that. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  fear 
developed  among  some  of  the  private 
truck  operators,  who  want  to  continue  to 
transport  their  own  product  unmolested. 
We  expect  them  to  do  it,  and  they  will 
do  it.  Among  others,  the  Private  Carrier 
Conference,  a  part  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  expressed  this 
great  fear.  An  amendment  has  been 
worked  out  which  I  will  offer,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Springer!  in  view  of  the  fact 
it  was  his  proposal,  that  the  original 
proviso  be  stricken  out.  The  committee 
will  offer  this  amendment  to  section  5, 
and  that  will  take  care  of  the  entire 
matter.    I  intend  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  clear  explanation. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  To  further  clar- 
ify the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  with  regard 
to  associations  entering  into  operations 
which  were  mutually  beneficial,  the 
thing.  I  believe,  that  needs  clarifying  is 
that  where  shippers  are  formed  together 
in  these  different  associations,  is  it  im- 
perative under  the  terms  of  this  enforce- 
ment provision  that  they  be  legally 
authorized  and  banded  together  for  this 
operation?  Can  it  be  just  a  voluntary 
and  unlicensed  operation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  They  may  do  it  either 
way.  They  may  organize  a  legal  corpo- 
ration or  they  may  jointly  organize  an 
association,  or  just  agree  among  them- 
selves. They  can  do  it  whichever  way 
they  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  under  ei- 
ther circumstance  they  must  have  an  in- 
terstate permit,  or  be  licensed  by  some 
State? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing about  shippers,  now.  or  is  he  talking 
about  the  motor  carriers? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.     The  shippers. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  The  shippers  are  ex- 
cepted under  the  provision  I  just  read. 
That  is  where  some  misunderstanding 
occurred  in  connection  with  this,  and 
where  the  problem  comes  from.  We 
have  an  enforcement  procedure  pro- 
posed here  where  anyone  who  is  doing 
business  as  they  ought  to  under  the  law 
may  continue  to  do  so;  but  there  is  an 
enforcement  process  that  if  they  are  not 
doing  legitimate  business  or  there  is 
some  question — and  some  of  these  things 
are  vei-j-  fine  as  to  their  interpretation — 
and  if  somebody  else  is  injured  thereby, 
this  provides  he  may  go  into  court,  file  a 
proceeding,  and  enjoin  him  if  it  be  a 
clear  and  patent  illegal  operation.  But 
in  so  doing  he  has  to  file  a  copy  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  No.  1. 
No.  2.  he  has  to  file  a  bond  in  order 
that  if  his  action  results  in  harm  to  the 
organization  or  people  that  he  has  at- 
tacked, he  has  to  stand  for  it  himself. 
He  has  to  stand  the  costs  and  the  ex- 
penses, and  whatever  results  would  be 
injurious  to  the  other  person  in  making 
the  usual  type  of  bond  for  the  injunc- 
tion. 

If  we  stop  right  there,  then  perhaps 
some  people  might  become  alarmed 
about  it,  if  they  thought  we  were  taking 
from  the  ICC  the  authority  it  has  in  the 
administration  of  the  act  in  certain  in- 
stances, and  putting  it  in  the  courts. 
Because  of  that  this  amendment  has  been 
worked  out  which  will  be  offered  saying 
that  since  the  ICC  has  the  responsibility 
in  it,  the  Commission  may  then  assume 
the  jurisdiction  of  it.  and  so  notify  the 
court.  The  court  then  will  stay  any  pro- 
ceedings pending  the  outcome  of  the 
matter  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  the  only  objection  I  have 
had  to  this  bill  has  been  that  dealing 
with  section  5  and  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  gentleman  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  meet  the  objections  that  have 
come  to  me. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mar>-land. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  bill  H.^.  5041,  was  first  introduced, 
the  shippers  association  felt  that  they 
were  not  involved  in  any  shape  or  form. 
But  with  section  417  they  are  very  much 
concerned  because  they  feel  now  that 
they  can  be  harassed  by  the  trucking 
association  on  any  trivial  thing  and  be 
taken  into  the  Federal  court  where  an 
injunction  would  be  obtained. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  concern  of 
his  people.  I  had  a  conference  with  the 
gentleman  and  with  two  of  his  people — 
one  of  them  a  lawyer  and  the  other,  I 
assume,  a  businessman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  They  were  from  the 
Baltimore  Shippers  &  Receivers  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  explained  to  them 
and  to  the  gentleman  what  the  provi- 


sions were  and  its  opei*ation.  I  read  the 
provisions  of  the  act  that  were  applicable 
to  them,  and  I  assured  them  that  I  was 
going  to  offer  this  amendment.  If  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted  by  this  com- 
mittee and  by  the  House,  then  I  will  move 
to  strike  out  the  entire  subsection  <b). 
If  we  cannot  straighten  it  out  in  this 
way.  then  I  would  be  in  favor  of  elimi- 
nating that  entire  subsection. 

PXirthennore,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
and  his  constituents  as  well  as  others  who 
arc  interested  in  it  that  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  then  to  analyze  this  com- 
pletely and  fully -before  the  committee 
in  the  other  body  where  they  are  going 
to  have  hearings  within  the  next  few 
days  and  if  they  can  find  any  bugs  in  it 
that  need  clarification,  I  myself  will  join 
in  helping  to  straighten  it  out. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  as  the  gentleman 
has  said,  the  group  that  we  met  with  this 
morning  were  informed  of  that. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  two  questions 
for  the  Record.  One  is:  If  section  417 
is  amended,  will  any  person  be  permitted 
to  seek  a  direct  court  injunction  against 
a  shippers  association,  such  as  Baltimore 
Shippers  &  Receivers  Association,  who 
claims  an  exemption  under  section  402 
(c)    of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  the  Commission 
has  found  it  to  be  a  legitimate  operation 
and  has  so  stated  in  its  directive.  So, 
therefore,  there  could  not  be  any  viola- 
tion by  that  organization  and  this  lan- 
guage says  the  jurisdiction  could  be  ex- 
tended to  the  court  only  where  there  is  a 
clear  and  patent  violation. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   My  other  question  is  this: 

If  section  417  is  amended  will  any  per- 
son be  pennitted  to  seek  a  direct  court 
injunction  against  a  shippers'  associa- 
tion while  a  case  against  that  association 
is  pending  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  it  before  them, 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  notify  the  court 
and  this  provision  requires  the  court  to 
stay  proceedings  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  matter  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  thank  the  good 
chairman  vei-y  much  and  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  his  kindness  to  my 
constituents  and  the  time  that  he  gave 
us  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and  for 
his  usual  attention  to  these  very  highly 
technical  and  difficult  problems  that  we 
try  to  work  out  here  in  the  interest  of  all 
of  the  people  who  are  involved  with  our 
great  transportation  system  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  our  duty  as  a  Congress  to  look 
after  the  public  interest  and  to  see  that 
we  maintain  a  sound  common  carrier 
system.  We  have  to  have  it.  We  are  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  that  has  it  and 
all  of  our  people  have  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  transportation.  At  the  same  time 
we  recognize  a  legitimate  business  opera- 
tion and  we  want  to  be  just  as  fervent 
in  our  efforts  to  see  that  they  are  pro- 
tected and  they  do  not  suffer  harass- 
ment from  other  people  who  are  doing 
so  mainly  because  of  the  competitive 
situation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  claim  this  is 
the  answer  to  our  overall  transportation 
policies,  but  this  is  a  continuing  thing. 
We  will  never  get  to  the  point  where 
we  do  not  have  more  work  and  consider- 
ation to  give  to  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  this  country  because  we  are  a 
great  nation.  We  are  expanding.  Our 
demands  and  our  needs  are  growing. 
Consequently,  it  behooves  Congress  to 
give  attention  constantly,  to  the  overall 
transportation  system,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  of  our  people  and  not  merely  to 
the  needs  of  only  a  chosen  few. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  now, 
and  particularly  since  1962  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
has  been  considering  bills  dealing  with 
surface  transportation.  We  have  heard 
many  witnesses  and  looked  at  many  ver- 
sions of  many  bills  dealing  in  omnibus 
fashion  with  the  problems  of  regulation 
of  rates  on  bulk  and  agricultural  com- 
modities, agricultural  commodity  exemp- 
tions, joint  boards,  reparations,  and  the 
commodity  clause.  Through  it  all  there 
has  persisted  a  series  of  proposals  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "gray  area"  provisions. 
In  all  the  smoke  of  battle  which  sur- 
rounded the  many  complex  issues  before 
us  it  was  always  understood  that  there 
was  general  approval  of  the  gray  area 
legislation. 

Regulated  ti^uoking  has  been  taking  it 
on  the  chin  for  a  long  time  now.  More 
business  has  been  steadily  generated  and 
they  have  been  able  to  garner  less  and 
less  of  it.  There  have  been  many  rea- 
sons why  but  the  main  reason  seemed  to 
be  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  hauling 
was  being  done  by  carriers  not  entitled  to 
it  under  the  laws.  In  some  ways  this 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If 
certain  can-iage  is  illegal,  then  enforce 
the  law  and  stop  it.  This  would  be  fair 
enough  except  that  we  had  gradually  de- 
vised a  system  which  made  it  impo.ssibIe 
to  do  so. 

If  the  activity  is  clearly  illegal  but  en- 
forcement is  difficult,  then  we  should 
overhaul  the  enforcement  machinery. 
Exactly.  And  that  is  what  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  do. 

As  the  law  now  stands  just  about  every- 
thing possible  stands  in  the  way  of  ade- 
quate enforcement. 

As  long  as  Federal  certificates  could 
not  be  filed  with  the  States  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  State  enforcement  authorities 
to  know  when  an  operation  was  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  rules  or  its  certificate. 
The  Federal  establishment  zealously 
guards  its  jurisdiction  of  operations 
within  its  purview.  Under  these  circum- 
stances State  enforcement  officers  were 
not  inclined  to  question  anything  likely 
to  fall  within  Federal  jurisdiction.  Tliis 
is  understandable.  As  a  result,  however, 
all  enforcement  activities  of  Federal 
rules  fell  to  the  vei-y  small  group  of  Fed- 
eral personnel,  despite  the  present  size 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  trucking 
Industry.  The  combined  efforts  of  all 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  country 
could  hardly  hope  to  accomplish  adequate 
enforcement.  Many  things  in  addition 
to  this  almost  hostile  attitude  of  State 
agencies  add  to  the  problem.  If  and 
when  a  case  did  come  to  the  attention 
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of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
institute  court  proceedings  and  appear  as 
the  complaining  party.  All  in  all,  the 
odds  were  with  the  illegal  trucking.  It 
is  exactly  these  situations  which  the 
present  legislation  would  change. 

The  bill  would  allow  a  State  to  require 
the  filing  of  ICC  certificates.  Once  that 
is  done  and  the  Federal  Government 
executes  an  agreement  with  State  en- 
forcement agencies,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  State  people  to  tell  whether  or  not 
an  operator  is  actually  authorized  by 
ICC  and  just  what  his  certificate  covers. 
Clear  violations  of  law  which  have  previ- 
ously gone  unnoticed  will  be  readily  rec- 
ognized. Once  this  happens,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Commission  to  proceed 
agaiixst  the  violator  by  serving  him 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  Addition- 
ally, and  perhaps  more  important,  a 
party  injured  by  clear  and  patent  vio- 
lations may  exercise  self-help  by  suing 
for  an  injunction. 

While  granting  that  such  measures  will 
help  the  legitimate  trucking  operation, 
each  segment  of  the  industry  has  had 
reservations  about  some  provision  or 
other.  They  are  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  the  pendulum  swinging  too 
far.  Overzealous  enforcement  and  liti- 
gious competitors  could  harass  innocent 
companies.  For  example,  the  household 
movers  were  concerned  last  year  because 
H.R.  9903  did  not  provide  standards  for 
interpretation  of  ICC  certificates. 
Household  movers  do  not  travel  set 
routes  as  do  some  other  carriers  and  they 
feel  that  there  might  be  uneven  and  un- 
fair Interpretation  of  what  their  certifi- 
cates allowed.  This  was  corrected  by  the 
inclusion  of  language  which  will  make 
certain  that  unifonn  standards  will  be 
created.  Civil  forfeitures  and  self-help 
measures  are  more  apt  to  be  used  against 
carriers  not  holding  ICC  certificates. 
Private  carriers  need  not  have  such  cer- 
tificates and  the  ICC  has  always  made 
the  determination  where  questions  £.rose. 
using  what  is  known  as  the  "primai"y 
business  test."  Because  of  their  concern 
about  this  point,  the  private  carriers 
wanted  certain  language  included  in  this 
bill.  The  committee,  after  considering 
the  matter,  determined  that  the  lan- 
guage was  at  best  surplusage.  For  this 
reason  the  language  was  eliminated  from 
section  3  and  section  5.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  now  provides 
for  notice  to  the  ICC  and  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Commission  in  the  court 
case  or  alternatively  for  assumption  of 
jurisdiction  by  ICC. 

The  language  of  the  bill  reconfirms 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  in- 
terpret permits  and  also  its  own  rules. 
Further,  jurisdiction  is  only  conferred  on 
the  court  for  cases  of  "clear  and  patent" 
violation.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
language  of  the  bill,  as  it  stands,  ade- 
quately protects  the  private  carriers  both 
before  the  ICC  and  the  courts. 

The  bill  treats  with  one  other  subject 
concerning  surface  transportation.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  enforcement,  but  does 
provide  a  means  for  an  injured  shipper 
to  retrieve  money  paid  over  and  above  a 
legal  tariff.  One  cannot  stop  his  business 
and  delay  deliveries  while  waiting  for  a 


determination  of  the  legality  of  a  filed 
tariff.  If  it  turns  out  he  was  gouged  he 
should  then  be  able  to  pursue  those 
amounts  wrongfully  collected.  Because 
of  some  p>eculiarities  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Act  and  the  In- 
terpretation by  courts,  this  has  not 
been  possible  if  the  transportation  were 
accomplished  by  truck,  but  it  was  pos- 
sible if  the  transportation  was  furnished 
by  a  railroad.  This  bill  corrects  the  situ- 
ation. 

Over  the  last  2  years  we  have  con- 
sidered many  of  the  problems  of  water 
transportation.  Only  two  are  dealt  with 
here.  In  certain  instances  barge  com- 
panies have  requested  certificates  to  sen'- 
ice  many  river  towns.  Some  of  this  was 
probably  speculation  on  the  growth  of 
the  community  and  the  business  it  should 
generate.  As  time  went  on  some  of  these 
communities  did  grow  and  did  generate 
a  fair  amount  of  business,  but  not  enough 
to  prompt  the  certificate  holder  to  render 
service.  This  seemed  wrong.  Especially 
would  it  seem  wrong  when  other  persons 
were  willing  and  anxious  to  render  such 
service.  This  bill  provides  for  the  revo- 
cation of  unused  certificates  or  portions 
of  certificates. 

There  are  also  many  places  not  men- 
tioned in  existing  certificates  which  could 
be  the  source  of  business  for  a  water  car- 
rier. To  encourage  the  rendering  of 
service  to  these  points,  the  bill  provides 
for  what  we  call  free  enti-y.  The  owner 
of  a  barge  or  group  of  barges  may  see  the 
opportunity  to  do  business  with  several 
of  these  uncovered  areas.  He  may  do  so 
without  the  formality  of  acquiring  a  cer- 
tificate from  ICC.  He  must,  however, 
file  his  rates  with  ICC.  Existing  carriers 
take  a  dim  view  of  all  this.  The  best 
answer  for  them,  however,  would  be  to 
render  service  where  it  can  be  used, 
thereby  making  it  unnecessary  for  addi- 
tional carriers  to  come  into  being. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  the  House  today  touch 
only  lightly  the  myriad  problems  of  the 
transportation  industry.  I  would  agree 
with  this.  We  have  seen,  however,  the 
results  of  trying  to  bite  off  to  much.  It 
seems  clear  that  transportation  problems 
must  be  broken  down,  considered,  and 
solved  separately.  Cei-tainly  we  must  try 
at"  the  same  time  to  keep  our  eye  on  the 
donut  and  to  make  sui-e  that  the  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  legislation  add  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  national  transportation 
policy.  I  feel  that  this  bill  meets  this 
requirement  and  I  recommend  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  join  the  gentleman 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  stating 
that  as  a  practical,  factual  situation  I 
also  believe  it  would  have  been  a  better 
bill  without  the  amendment,  if  we  had 
left  it  as  the  gentleman  had  it. 

As  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion said,  the  primary  test  was  in  the 
act.  The  authority  of  the  Commission 
is  maintained  and  it  seems  to  me  if  it 
could  have  been  agreed  upon,  it  might 
have  been  a  better  procedure,  overall, 
for  our  transportation  progiam.     I  do 


also  appreciate  the  fears  though  of  these 
groups  who  are  involved  with  transpor- 
tation problems.  Just  as  was  the  gentle- 
man, because  of  these  fears,  I  was  willing 
to  go  along  at  the  present  time  with  this 
procedure. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  stated  it  cor- 
rectly. There  is  no  doubt  under  this 
amendment  about  the  right  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  these 
cases  to  intervene.  I  believe  H.R.  5401 
does  do  some  things  for  the  transporta- 
tion industry  that  are  good.  There  are 
some  things  that  some  of  them  have 
wanted  for  some  time  and  I  would  say 
most  of  this  bill  has  been  enacted  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  public  interest.  We 
correct  some  inequities  in  the  bill  and 
for  that  reason  I  think  it  is  good  legis- 
lation and  ought  to  pass. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  and  ui'ge 
its  adoption.  I  know  that  many  firms 
doing  their  own  trucking  and  hauling  are 
quite  concerned  about  the  deletion  from 
the  original  version  of  provisions  that 
give  the  Commission  primary  jiu-isdic- 
tion  to  determine  the  validity  of  any 
operation  in  dispute  under  the  primary 
test. 

Many  concerns  do  a  great  deal  of  their 
own  hauling  and  trucking  of  supplies 
throughout  the  Nation  and  although 
they  are  unregulated,  they  operate  under 
the  ICC  jurisdiction  and  look  to  them 
for  interpretation  of  their  often  highly 
technical  rule^  and  regulations  and  the 
enforcement  thereof. 

A  primary  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  determine  the  validity  of  an 
operation  in  dispute  under  the  primary 
business  test;  that  is,  is  the  private  car- 
rier hauling  legally  or  illegally.  The  de- 
termination of  this  is  often  highly  tech- 
nical and  should  be  judged  by  expert  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  transportation. 

Under  this  bill  without  this  amend- 
ment, the  legislative  doctrine  under 
which  they  now  operate  as  a  private 
carrier — the  primary  business  test — 
would  be  subjected  to  inteiiiretations  in 
the  district  courts  without  the  benefit 
of  ICC  expertise  in  this  highly  technical 
field. 

This  amendment  will  retain  the  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  with  the  Commission 
and  the  private  carriers  will  have  the 
benefit  of  its  experts  in  this  field  and  a 
continuation  of  this  policy  will  assure 
the  private  carriers  of  a  continuation  of 
the  orderly  process  under  which  they 
now  operate. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  knows,  I  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  him  at  great 
length  yesterday  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  him  for  his  assistance  to  me  in  resolv- 
ing this  problem. 

Again,  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    5401 
Be  it  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection 
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ff)  Of  section  205  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  use.  305(f>  )  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition, 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make  co- 
opemtive  a^eements  with  the  various  States 
to  enforce  the  economic  and  safety  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  various  States  and  the 
United  States  concerning  highway  transpor- 
tation." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  ( b »  of  section  202  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U  S  C.  302(b)) 
i.s  amended  by  inserting  "(l)"  immediately 
lifter  ••.'b)'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

••'2)  The  requirement  by  a  State  that  any 
motor  carrier  operating  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  within  the  borders  of  that 
St.ite  register  its  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  or  permit  issued  by  the 
Commission  shall  not  constitute  an  undue 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  provided 
that  such  registration  Is  accomplished  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards,  or  amendments 
thereto,  determined  and  officially  certified  to 
the  Commission  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  commissions,  as  referred  to 
in  section  205(f(  of  this  Act.  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission.  As  so  certified, 
such  standards,  or  amendments  thereo.  shall 
be  promulgated  forthwith  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  become  effective  five  years 
from  the  date  of  such  promulgation.  As 
used  in  this  paragraph,  'standards  or  amend- 
ments thereto"  shall  mean  specification  of 
forms  and  procedures  required  to  evidence 
the  lawfulness  of  interstate  operations  of  a 
carrier  within  a  State  by  (a)  filing  and 
maintaining  current  records  of  the  certifi- 
cates and  permits  issued  by  the  Commission, 
(b)  registering  and  Identifying  vehicles  as 
operating  under  such  certificates  and  per- 
mits, (c)  filing  and  maintaining  evidence  of 
currently  efTective  insurance  or  qualifications 
as  a  self-Insurer  under  rxUes  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission,  and  (d)  filing  designa- 
tions of  local  agents  for  service  of  process. 
Different  standards  may  be  determined  and 
promulgated  for  each  of  the  classes  of  car- 
riers as  differences  In  their  operations  may 
warrant.  In  determining  or  amending  such 
standards,  the  national  organization  of  the 
Stale  commissions  shall  consult  with  the 
Commission  and  with  representatives  of  mo- 
tor carriers  subject  to  State  registration  re- 
quirements. To  the  extent  that  any  State 
requirements  for  registration  of  motor  car- 
rier certificates  or  permits  issued  by  the 
Commission  Impose  obligations  which  are 
In  excess  of  the  standards  or  amendments 
thereto  promulgated  under  this  paragraph, 
such  exces."-,ive  requirements  shall,  on  the 
effective  date  of  such  standards,  constitute 
an  undue  burden  on  Interstate  commerce. 
If  the  national  organization  of  the  State 
commissions  falls  to  determine  and  certify  to 
the  Commission  such  standards  within  eight- 
een months  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
paragraph,  or  if  that  organization  at  any 
time  determines  to  withdraw  in  their  en- 
tirety standards  previously  determined  or 
promulgated,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission, within  one  year  thereafter,  to  devise 
and  promulgate  such  standards,  and  to  re- 
view from  time  to  time  the  standards  so 
established  and  make  such  amendments 
thereto  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  foregolhg  requirements 'of  this 
pargaraph.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall 
bf  construed  to  deprive  the  Commission, 
wlicn  there  is  a  reason.able  question  of  Intcr- 
prci-it'on  or  construction,  of  its  Jurisdiction 
to  interpret  or  construe  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  permits,  or  rules 
j'ld  regulations  l.ssued  by  the  Commission, 
tior  to  aulhorl/.c  promulgation  of  standards 
In  ronnict  with  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
c;r)mm!.":Klon." 

SEf:.  :j.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  222  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  322 
(hn    Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 


■'shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $100  for  each  such  offense,  and.  in  case 
of  a  continuing  violation,  not  to  exceed  $50 
for  each  additional  day  during  which  such 
failure  or  refusal  shall  continue"  in  the  first 
sentence  therein  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  who  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(ci  or  section  206(aMl)  or  section 
209<ai(l)  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
not  to  exceed  $500  for  each  such  offense, 
and.  in  case  of  a  continuing  violation  not  to 
exceed  S250  for  each  additional  day  during 
which  such  failure  or  refusal  shall  continue." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (bi  of  section  222  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  322 
(b)  I  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bi  If  any  motor  carrier  or  broker  oper- 
ates in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  part 
(except  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates, 
fares,  or  charges  and  the  discriminatory 
character  thereof),  or  any  lawful  rule,  regu- 
lation, requirement,  or  order  promulgated  by 
the  Commission,  or  of  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  any  certificate  or  permit,  the  Com- 
mission or  Its  duly  authorized  agent  may  ap- 
ply for  the  enforcement  thereof  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict where  such  motor  carrier  or  broker 
operates.  In  any  proceeding  instituted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  per- 
son, or  persons,  acting  In  concert  or  partici- 
pating with  such  carrier  or  broker  in  the 
commission  of  such  violation  may.  without 
regard  to  his  or  their  residence,  be  included, 
in  addition  to  the  motor  carrier  or  broker, 
as  a  party,  or  parties,  to  the  proceeding.  The 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  any  such  provision  of  this  part, 
or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  requirement, 
order,  term,  or  condition  by  a  writ  of  in- 
junction or  by  other  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  restraining  such  carrier  or  broker, 
his  or  its  offices,  agents,  employees,  and  rep- 
rer.entatives,.  and  such  other  person,  or  per- 
sons, acting  in  concert  or  participating  with 
such  carrier  or  broker,  from  further  violation 
of  such  provision  of  this  part,  or  of  such 
rule,  regulation,  requirement,  order,  term,  or 
condition  and  enjoining  upon  it  or  them 
obedience  thereto.  Process  in  such  proceed- 
ings may  be  served  upon  such  motor  carrier, 
or  broker,  or  upon  such  person,  or  persons, 
acting  in  concert  or  participating  therewith 
in  the  commission  of  such  violation,  without 
regard  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  district 
or  of  the  State  in  which  the  proceeding  is 
instituted." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  222 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
322(b))  (as  amended  by  section  4  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
immediately  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  If  any  person  operates  in  clear  and 
patent  violation  of  any  provisions  of  section 
203(c).  206, .209.  or  211  of  this  part,  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or  order  there- 
under, any  person  injured  thereby  may  apply 
to  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  district  where  such  person  so  violat- 
ing operates,  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
section,  or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order.  The  court  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by  a 
writ  of  injunction  or  by  other  process,  man- 
datory or  otherwise,  restraining  such  per- 
son, his  or  its  officers,  agents,  employees,  and 
representatives  from  further  violation  of 
such  section  or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  re- 
quirement, or  order;  and  enjoining  upon  it 
or  them  obedience  thereto.  A  copy  of  any 
application  for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  served  upon  the  Com- 
mission and  a  certificate  of  such  service  shall 
appear  In  such  application.  The  Commis- 
sion may  appear  as  of  right  In  any  such  ac- 
tion. The  party  who  or  which  prevails  In 
any  such  action  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  recover  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  in  addition  to  any 


costs  allowable  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedures,  and  the  plaintiff  institut- 
ing sucli  action  shall  be  required  to  give  se- 
ciu-ity,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  deems 
proper,  to  protect  tlie  interests  of  the  party 
or  parties  against  whom  any  temporary  re- 
straining order,  temporary  injunctive,  or 
other  process  is  issued  should  it  later  be 
proven  unwarranted  by  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  Conunls- 
slon  of  its  jurisdiction  to  interpret  or  con- 
strue certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  permits,  or  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Commission." 

(b)  Subsection  (bl  of  section  417  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1017(b) ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "(b)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  any  person  operates  In  clear  and 
patent  violation  of  section  410  of  this  part, 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or  order 
thereunder,  any  person  injured  thereby  may 
apply  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  where  such  person  so 
violating  operates,  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  section,  or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  re- 
quirement, or  order.  The  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by 
a  writ  of  injunction  or  by  other  process,  man- 
datory or  otherwise,  restraining  such  person, 
his  or  its  officers,  agents,  employees,  and 
representatives  from  further  violation  of  such 
section  or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order;  and  enjoining  upon  it  or 
then  obedience  thereto.  A  copy  of  any  ap- 
plication for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  served  upon  the  Commis- 
sion and  a  certificate  of  such  service  shall 
appear  in  such  application.  The  Commis- 
sion may  appear  as  of  right  in  any  such  ac- 
tion. The  party  who  or  which  prevails  in 
any  such  action  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  recover  reasonable  attorney's  fees  to 
be  fl.xed  by  the  court,  in  addition  to  any  costs 
allowable  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  and  the  plaintiff  instituting  such 
action  shall  be  required  to  give  security,  in 
such  sum  as  the  court  deems  proper,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  party  or  parties 
against  whom  any  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, temporary  injunctive  or  other  process  is 
issued  should  it  later  be  proven  unwarranted 
by  the  facts  and  circumstances.  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  deprive 
the  Commission  of  its  Jurisdiction  to  inter- 
pret or  construe  permits  or  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  204a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
304a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  recovery  of  reparations,  action  at 
law  shall  be  begun  against  common  carriers 
by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  this  part  within 
two  years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action 
accrues,  and  not  after,  and  for  recovery  of 
overcharges,  action  at  law  shall  be  begun 
against  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle 
subject  to  this  part  within  three  years  from 
the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  and  not 
after,  subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  if  claim  for  the  overcharge 
has  been  presented  In  writing  to  the  carrier 
within  the  three-year  period  of  limitation 
said  period  shall  be  extended  to  Include  six 
months  from  the  time  notice  in  writing  Is 
given  by  the  carrier  to  the  claimant  of  dis- 
allowance of  the  claim,  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  specified  in  the  notice." 

(b)  Section  204a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  304a)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (8),  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(4)  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  The  term  'reparations'  as  used  in  this 
section  means  damages  resulting  from 
charges  for  transportation  services  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Commission,  upon  complaint 
made  as  provided  in  section  216(e)   of  this 
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part,  finds  them  to  have  been  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unduly  preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial." 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  406a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  VS.C. 
1006a)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  For  recovery  of  reparations,  action  at 
law  shall  l>e  begun  against  freight  forwarders 
subject  to  this  part  within  two  years  from 
the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  and  not 
after,  and  for  recovery  of  overcharges,  action 
at  law  shall  be  begun  against  freight  for- 
warders subject  to  this  part  within  three 
years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crues, and  not  after,  subject  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  section,  except  that  if  claim  for 
the  overcharge  has  been  presented  in  writing 
to  the  freight  forwarder  within  the  three- 
year  period  of  limitation  said  period  shall  be 
extended  to  include  six  months  from  the  time 
notice  in  writing  is  given  by  the  freight  for- 
warder to  the  claimant  of  disallowance  of 
the  claim,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  speci- 
fied in  the  notice." 

(b)  Section  406a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  1006a)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
as  paragraph  (6),  (7),  and  (8),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph  (4)    thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  The  term  'reparations'  as  used  in  this 
section  means  damages  resulting  from 
charges  for  transportation  services  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Commission,  upon  complaint 
made  as  provided  in  section  406  of  this  part, 
finds  them  to  have  been  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable, or  unjustly  discriminatory  or  un- 
duly preferential  or  unduly  prejudicial." 
.  Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Part  III  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  section  312  the  following  new 
section: 

"revocation  of  certificates  and  permits 

"Sec.  312a.  (1)  Certificates  and  permits 
shall  be  effective  from  the  date  specified 
therein,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  sus- 
pended or  revoked  as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  certificate  or  permit  issued  un- 
der this  part  may,  upon  application  of  the 
holder  therof,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mission, be  amended  or  revoked,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  may,  upon  complaint,  or  on  the 
Commission's  own  initiative,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  be  sus- 
pended, changed,  or  revoked.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  for  willful  failure  to  engage  in,  or  to 
continue  to  engage  in,  the  operation  author- 
ized  by  such  certificate   or  permit. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  com- 
plaint or  on  Its  own  initiative,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  in 
any  case  of  willful  failure  to  engage  In  any 
operation  authorized  by  any  such  certificate 
for  a  period  of  three  or  more  years  (whether 
occurring  before  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section),  revoke  the  part  of 
such  certificate  authorizing  such  operation." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  301  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  901),  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  after  and  below 
"Sec.  312.  Transfer  of  certificates  and  per- 
mits." 

the  following: 

"Sec.  312a.  Revocation  of  certificates  and 
permits". 

(b)  Section  309  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  ob- 
tain a  certificate  under  subsection  (a)  in 
order  to  perform  transportation  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  part  over  any  route 
or  routes  or  between  any  ports  with  respect 
to  which  no  such  certificate  Is  In  effect,  and 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section no  such  certificates  shall  be  issued  to 
perform  such  transportation  over  any  route 
or  routes  or  between  any  ports  with  respect 
to  which  no  such  certificate  is  then  In  effect. 


Any  person  performing  such  transportation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  common  carrier  by  water 
for  the  purposes  of  thla  part.  The  Commis- 
sion may  not  suspend  any  initial  schedule  of 
rates  filed  by  any  person  performing  trans- 
portation under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section for  which  such  person  has  never  had 
rates  on  file  with  the  Commission." 

Sec.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  HARRIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  15,  line  19,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks,  and  Immediately  after  line  19 
Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
may  notify  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  action  Is  pending  that 
it  intends  to  consider  the  matter  in  a  pro- 
ceedlns  before  the  Commission.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  a  notice  the  court  shall  stay 
further  action  pending  disposition  of  the 
proceeding  before  the  Commission." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  I  referred  to  a  moment 
ago.  Section  5,  containing  a  new  con- 
cept of  "self-help,"  has  created  some 
apprehension  in  the  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry. Since  the  Commission  will  no 
longer  be  the  sole  avenue  to  obtain  in- 
junctions for  violations,  some  motor  car- 
riers— particularly  the  pi-ivate  carriers — 
have  been  concerned  that  the  courts  will 
replace  the  expert  body  which  we  have 
created  to  pass  upon  transportation 
matters.  In  other  words,  these  carriers 
worry  that  the  Commission  will  no 
longer  have  the  primary  jurisdiction 
which  it  now  exercises  over  technical 
questions  of  the  validity  of  motor  carrier 
operations. 

Their  fears,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, are  unfoimded.  Language  to 
make  certain  that  this  jurisdiction  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
was  included  in  H.R.  5401  as  introduced. 
It  was  stricken  from  the  bill  which  is 
before  you  largely  because  the  ICC  said 
that  It  was  unnecessary.  In  efifect  the 
ICC's  Chairman  said  "The  bill  cannot  by 
indirection  take  away  from  us  one  of  our 
most  basic  duties." 

However,  since  the  bill  was  reported 
out  I  understand  that  many  members 
have  been  contacted  by  private  carrier 
groups  expressing  "grave"  concern  over 
the  elimination  of  this  language. 

Accordingly  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  which  will  restore  the  intent 
of  the  stricken  language. 

This  amendment  simply  says  that  if  a 
private  person  seeks  to  enjoin  a  violation 
of  the  act  (imder  the  procedure  set  forth 
in  section  5)  the  Commission  may  notify 
the  district  court  that  the  same  specific 
controversy  is  to  be  brought  before  the 


Commission  for  settlement.  If  this  hap- 
pens then,  under  this  amendment,  the 
judge  will  stay  the  petition  for  injunc- 
tion until  the  ICC  has  passed  upon  the 
issue. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  this  procedure  does  not  con- 
template a  proceeding  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  determine  if  it  will  involve  itself 
in  a  court  proceeding.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  intend  that  a  p>erson  against 
whom  an  injunction  is  sought  might 
petition  the  ICC  to  interv^ene  in  the  court 
and  thus  tie  up  the  court  case.  We 
firmly  believe  this  new  enforcement  tool 
will  be  a  good  one.  It  should  not  be  sub- 
verted by  any  practice  which  will  avoid 
or  delay  prompt  settlement  of  the  issues. 

This  amendment  is  somewhat  broader 
than  the  language  originally  in  H.R. 
5401.  It  would  encompass  any  type  of 
controversy  which  might  arise  under  this 
new  section  5  procedure.  It  certainly 
would  include  an  issue  which  might  in- 
volve the  "primary  business"  test  which 
has  concerned  the  private  carriers,  and 
would  include  the  question  of  exemptions 
which  has  concerned  some  of  the  farm- 
ing and  cooperative  interests. 

I  am  ccnfident  that  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  allay  any  fears  which 
might  continue  to  be  entertained  by  a 
majority  of  the  private  carriers.  In 
fact,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have 
been  informed  that  this  amendment  has 
the  support  of  the  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  and  the  Private  Car- 
rier Conference  of  the  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  and  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  and  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America.  The 
ICC  believes  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  unnecessary  but  it  interposes 
no  objection  to  it. 

I  have  here  a  wire  from  the  managing 
director  of  the  American  Tracking  Asso- 
ciations, Inc.,  which  says: 

Washington,  DC 

May  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 
Washingtoji ,  D.C.: 

The  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
urges  enactment  of  HJl.  5401,  a  bill  con- 
taining amendments  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  designed  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment of  that  act.  We  also  support  the  pro- 
posed amendment  which  we  understand  will 
be  offered  by  Chairman  Harris  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

W.  A.  Bresnahan, 
Managing  Director,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc. 

Likewise  I  have  a  wire  received  the 
day  before  yesterday,  May  3,  from  the 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
in  which  it  clarifies  its  position  on  the 
amendment  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  I  will  include  in  the  Record  : 

Washington.  DC, 

May  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris, 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.   U.S.  tfouse   of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  DC: 
The  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
representing   the    entire    trucking    Industry, 
supports  enactment  of  H.R.  5401.    The  bill 
will   be  of  material  assistance   in   our  con- 
tinuing effort  to  achieve  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
thus  improve  our  service  to  the  public.     The 
amendment,  which  we  understand  you  will 
propose  to  section  5.  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
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Intent  of  that  section  and  Is  acceptable  to 
ATA. 

We  understand  this  language  will  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  ICC  to  notify  a  dis- 
trict court  that  it  intends  to  consider  a  mat- 
ter in  controversy  under  this  section  and 
that  the  district  court  shall  then  stay  its 
prfxieedings  on  this  matter  pending  dispo- 
sition  of  the  ICC  case. 

W.  A.  Bresnah.^n. 
Managing  Director,  American   Trucking 
Associations,  Inc. 

I  have  also  a  wire,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
W.  E.  Givens,  president.  Private  Carrier 
Conference,  Inc..  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation.s,  Inc.,  in  which  its  says  that 
with  the  amendment  it  is  supporting  the 
bill.  I  will  Include  this  in  the  Record 
with  my  remarks: 

Washington,  DC, 

Mny  5,  1965. 
Chairman  Oren  Harris, 

Ilouve  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Washington.  DC  : 

Section  5  of  H.R.  5401,  as  reported  by  Com- 
merce Committee,  totally  unacceptable  to 
private  carrier  conference  of  ATA,  but 
amendment  of  section  5  which  would  add 
new  subsection  (3»  beginning  on  page  15, 
after  line  19,  would  make  it  acceptable. 

PCC  composed  of  over  4,000  business  con- 
cern.s  who  are  engaged  in  private  carriage  in 
United  States.  As  representative  of  these 
concerns,  PCC  proposed  to  ICC,  after  com- 
mittee report,  that  Commission  have  right  to 
remove  cases  from  Federal  courts.  ICC  lan- 
guage designed  to  implement  right  in  such 
new  .subsection    (3)    would  read  as  follows: 

"In  .'iny  action  brought  under  subsection 
(B)(2»  of  this  section,  the  Commission  may 
notify  the  dl.strict  court  of  the  United  States 
ill  which  such  action  Is  pending  that  it  in- 
tfvid.s  v^  consider  the  matter  as  a  proceeding 
before  the  Commission,  upon  the  filing  of 
such  a  notice  the  court  shall  stay  further  ac- 
tion pending  disposition  of  the  proceeding 
bffore  the  Commission."  As  section  5  now 
rcad.s  PCC  understands:  (1)  only  clear  and 
prttcnt  violations  could  be  heard  in  Federal 
courts  against  certificated,  permitted,  pri- 
vate and  exempt  carriers  if  violation  is  not 
clear  and  patent.  Federal  court  cannot  ex- 
ercise original  Jurisdiction;  (2)  ICC  can  In- 
tervene as  a  matter  of  right  in  clear  and 
patent  ca.ses  and  participate  as  a  party  be- 
fore the  Federal  courts.  As  section  5  would 
read  with  amendatory  language  in  a  new 
.subsection  (3)  to  section  5.  PCC  further  un- 
derstands: (1)  ICC  In  all  cases  filed  in  Fed- 
eral court  pursuant  to  section  5  would  have 
the  absolute  right,  to  be  exercised  by  the 
ICC  in  Its  own  discretion,  to  remove  cases 
from  original  jurisdiction  of  Federal  court 
and  to  consider  such  cases  as  lt§  own.  mak- 
ing Us  own  findings  and  conclusions.  In 
the  event  of  an  exercise  of  such  right  the 
Federal  courts  would  be  required  to  stay  any 
further  action  pending  outcome  of  cases 
before  ICC. 

(2)  Amendment  would,  therefore,  give 
more  protection  to  private  car  carriers  by  giv- 
ing ICC  additional  power  In  any  case  Involv- 
ing the  law  as  it  applies  to  private  carriers  to 
demand  that  It  pass  on  the  ca.se. 

Request  this  telegram  be  read  into  the 
Concre.s.stonal  Record  during  floor  debate 
on  H.R.  5401. 

W.  E.  Givens. 
President,  Private  Carrier  Conference, 
Inc.,    American    Trucking    A'itocia- 
lion.  Inc. 

Also  I  have  a  wire  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Harold  Hammond,  president  of  the 
Transimrtation  Association  of  America  in 
which    he   urges   the   adoption   of   this 


amendment  in  order  to  allay  the  fears 
that  we  have  referred  to: 

W.\SHINCTON-.   DC, 

May  6,  1965. 
Hon.  Oren  H\rris, 
War-hington,  DC: 

The  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
a  national  policy  organization  composed  of 
users,  investors,  and  carriers  of  all  modes, 
supports  mos£  provisions  of  HJl.  5401  and 
opposes  none,  and  urges  approval  of  commit- 
tee-approved amendment  to  protect  private 
carrier  Interests. 

Harold  F.  Hammond. 
President.   Trayi.sportation  Association 
of  America. 


Tra.vsport.\tion  Assocwtion 

OF  America, 
Washington.  DC.  May  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris. 

Chairman.    House    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commence    Committee,    U.S.    House    of 
Representatives.  Washi7igton,  D.C 
Dear  Chairman  Harris:   This  Is  to  confirm 
that  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  you 
today.     It  Indicates  TAA's  views  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  as  worked  out  by  the  ATA 
and  ICC.  to  section  5  of  H.R.  5401. 

'While  TAA  continues  to  favor  the  'pri- 
mary business  test'  proviso  included  in  H.R. 
5401,  as  introduced,  it  supports  the  proposed 
amendment  to  subsection  (b)  (2i  of  section  5 
of  the  committee-approved  version  of  H.R. 
5401  to  permit  the  ICC  to  take  jurisdiction 
over  any  case  brought  under  this  subsection, 
since  we  believe  this  would  provide  added 
protection  for  sliippers  engaged  In  private 
carriage." 

Sincerely. 

H,\ROLD  F.  Hammond.  President. 

So  we  attempted  in  this  way  to  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  ICC  con- 
tinues to  have  primary  responsibility  in 
the  administration  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  It  is  only  those  clear 
and  patent  violations  that  could  go 
into  the  courts,  where  they  ought  to 
be  and  where  they  will  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  is  a  viola- 
tion. It  is  just  that  simple.  That  is 
the  reason  we  are  offering  this  kind  of 
procedure. 

I  will  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, a  member  of  the  committee  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Rogers),  that  it  is  rather 
unusual  procedure  to  file  proceedings  in 
the  court  and  then  have  an  agency  no- 
tify the  court  that  they  are  interested 
in  it  and  therefore  we  want  it  over  here. 
But  nevertheless  that  is  the  way  it  seems 
best  for  this  program  to  be  administered 
and  that  is  the  reason.  I  believe,  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  the  best  approach 
to  it. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to 
propound  to  the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

No.  1.  Does  this  amendment  restore 
the  proviso  in  section  3  and  the  proviso 
in  section  5,  which  were  originally  in 
H.R.  5401,  as  introduced? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, section  3  provides  for  the  Com- 
mission being  able  to  obtain  forfeitures 
for  violations  of  the  act.  Since  the 
Commission  must  have  made  a  determi- 
nation of  a  violation  before  it  can  seek 


forfeitures,  there  is  no  need  for  any  such 
additional  proviso  in  section  3  beyond 
the  authority  of  section  203(c)  which 
is  still  in  the  law  and  will  continue  to 
be  if  this  bill  is  enacted.  In  section  5, 
referring  to  enforcement  proceedings  by 
individuals,  we  are  restoring,  with  a  new 
paragraph  here  in  a  clearer  and  broader 
form  than  what  was  in  section  5  as  in- 
troduced, the  proviso  stricken  out  by  Mr. 
Springers  amendment.  So  the  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  No.  2.  Since  the 
proviso  was  not  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
original  bill,  does  the  amendment  never- 
theless make  it  mandatory  that  the  ICC 
retain  its  primary  jurisdiction  as  it  re- 
lates to  private  carriers? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  even  with  the  amend- 
ments that  we  have  here,  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  ICC  retains  its  primary 
jurisdiction.  With  reference  to  certain 
clear  and  patent  violations,  the  ICC  could 
give  way  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  No.  3.  Does  the 
amendment  apply  equally  to  section  3  as 
well  as  to  section  5? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  No.  4.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment  if  a  private  carrier 
were  the  subject  of  Federal  court  action 
and  it  petitioned  the  ICC  to  assume  its 
primary  jurisdiction,  is  it  mandatory  that 
the  ICC  grant  such  petition? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  not  mandatory, 
but  I  want  to  clarify  what  I  said  in  an- 
swer to  the  previous  question.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  restored  in  both  section  3 
and  section  5.  but  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose are  still  in  section  3  as  well  as  in 
section  5 — the  primary  business  test,  as 
an  example,  which  is  in  the  law  itself 
and  also  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  No.  5.  How  does 
the  amendment  differ  as  compared  to  the 
proviso  or  protective  clause  for  the  reg- 
ulated carriers?  To  put  it  another  way. 
Is  the  private  carrier  protected  equally 
as  much  as  the  regulated  carrier? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  My  answer  to  that 
would  be  "Yes."  and  that  is  certainly  our 
intention.  We  intend  to  try  to  bring 
H)etter  enforcement  for  the  protection 
of  the  regulated  carrier  that  is  required 
to  operate  under  the  ICC  Act.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  intend  to  protect  the 
private  carrier  who  is  exempt  from  the 
act  and  we  expect  that  his  business  may 
continue  without  change  and  interrup- 
tion. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  very  much  for  this  fine 
explanation  of  the  amendment  and  say 
that  this  certainly  helps  to  write  a  fine 
legislative  history  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  help  and  the 
fine  work  which  he  has  done  with  the 
committee  in  connection  with  this  very 
impoi-tant  and  somewhat  highly  tech- 
nical legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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amendment  offered  by  MR.   HARRIS 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  On 
page  17,  line  2,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks,  and  immediately  after  line  2  insert 
the  following: 

i*-(3)  In  any  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission may  notify  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  action  is  pend- 
ing that  It  Intends  to  consider  the  matter 
In  a  proceeding  before  the  Commission.  Up- 
on the  filing  of  such  a  notice  the  court  shall 
stay  further  action  pending  disposition  of 
thjD  proceeding  before  the  Commission." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  precisely  the  amendment 
that  was  just  adopted  which  was  appli- 
cable to  part  II  of  the  act.  This  makes 
it  applicable  to  part  IV. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Giles  Morrow,  in 
testifying  for  the  freight  forwarders 
and  those  who  are  required  to  operate 
under  the  act,  stated: 

If  you  are  going  to  create  this  procedure 
and  make  It  applicable  to  the  motor  car- 
riers, then  why  not  give  us  the  same 
protection? 

We  do  not  want  to  interrupt  or  bother 
anyone  who  is  exempt  from  the  act  from 
their  legitimate  business.  We  want  to  be 
required  and  we  are  required  to  comply  with 
the  act  and,  consequently,  with  reference 
to  the  overall  enforcement,  we  think  it 
should  apply  equally  to  both  of  us. 

That  is  both  parts.  The  committee 
did  so,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
offer  the  amendment,  so  that  the  same 
equality  of  treatment  will  apply  here  for 
the  protection,  if  it  be  needed,  for  ship- 
pers associations,  as  would  apply  to 
private  motor  carriers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  5401)  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
358.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  the  proper 
place  on  the  bill  H.R.  5401. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  92  I  was  absent  from  the  floor 
because  of  urgent  business  affecting  my 
district.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye."  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  my  support  for  President  John- 
son's handling  of  the  difficult  Vietnam 
situation. 


the  limitless  supply  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Accordingly,  I  am  glad  that  we 
are  today  cooperating  with  the  State  of 
Israel  in  a  major  effoi-t  to  develop  eco- 
nomical means  to  carry  out  this  great 
task. 

For  the  future,  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when,  pray  God.  there  may  be  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Israel  will  be  in 
a  position  to  play  a  great  role  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
entire  area.  Israel  is  already  a  bastion 
of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  She 
could  be  also  a  bastion  of  economic  and 
social  development  for  the  many  mfllions 
of  people  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
v.'orld. 

On  this  17th  anniversary,  we  can  look 
back  on  the  achievements  of  the  past 
with  satisfaction  and  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  an  even  brighter  future  for 
this  state  to  which  we  have  such  close 
and  rewarding  ties. 


THE  17TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  today  is  the  17th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  all  have  cause  to  celebrate  this  an- 
niversary of  the  day  when  a  shining  new 
star  was  added  to  the  firmament  of  na- 
tions. 

I  personally  feel  a  strong  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction at  the  enormous  progress  Israel 
has  made  in  these  17  years.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Israel  in  1952,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment literally  did  not  know  from  one 
day  to  the  next  how  it  was  going  to  pay 
for  the  next  shipment  to  arrive  in  the 
port  of  Haifa.  I  was  there  again  last 
summer  and  was  thrilled  to  see  the  in- 
spiring progress  that  has  been  made  in 
evei"y  field. 

Two  of  Israel's  primary  problems,  as  I 
know  from  my  conversation  with  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol  last  summer,  are  na- 
tional defense  and  water.  So  far  as  na- 
tional defense  is  concerned,  Israel  has 
made  gigantic  and  remarkably  successful 
efforts  on  her  own.  I  trust  that  our 
Government  will  stand  ready  to  make 
available  to  Israel  such  military  assist- 
ance as  may  be  required  so  as  at  least  to 
maintain  equilibrium  in  the  Middle  East. 
So  far  as  water  is  concerned,  Israel  is 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  available 
sources  of  natural  water.  This  includes 
her  share  of  the  Jordan  waters,  within 
the  limits  proposed  by  the  late  Eric  John- 
ston in  his  plan,  which  was  generally 
hailed  as  a  fair  and  equitable  proposal 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Jordan  waters. 
Nevertheless,  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
natural  waters  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  when  it 
will  be  imperative  for  her  to  draw  upon 


SEE   AMERICA   FIRST 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  called  upon  Americans  to 
see  America  first  and  stop  tourism  to 
Europe  this  summer  in  the  interest  of 
reducing  the  deficit  in  the  international 
balance  of  payments.  Tc  that  end  I  note 
on  the  news  wire  this  morning  the  fact 
that  several  hundred  cadets  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  take  their  usual  travel 
cruise  around  the  globe  this  summer  by 
military  transports  in  behalf  of  their 
training.  But  I  also  note  in  the  morn- 
ing paper  that  "Recreation  Superin- 
tendent Milo  F.  Christiansen  and  Na- 
tional Parks  Service  Director  T.  Sutton 
Jett  have  left  to  attend  a  recreation  con- 
ference in  the  Mediterranean  principal- 
ity of  Monaco,  long  a  favorite  playground 
for  Europe's  millionaires." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know  who 
is  doing  what  to  whom  and  why  in  the 
matter  of  international  travel? 


USE  OF  SEATO  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  out  long  and  often  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  the  events  in  Vie>nam.  Yester- 
day, by  an  overwhelming  majority  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  President  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  this  body  for 
his  direction  of  American  participation 
there.  I  went  on  record  myself  in  sup- 
port of  the  President.  At  the  same  time 
I  called  for  continued  exploration  of  any 
and  all  further  possibilities  for  settling 
the  Vietnam  fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  possibility  exists 
today.    I  am  talking  about  SEATO. 
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At  tho  conclusion  of  the  SEATO  Coun- 
cil meeting  ycstciday  in  London,  the 
mnnbtis  of  that  Oi-cjanization.  with  the 
exception  of  France  and  Pakistan, 
.stroni'ly  endorsed  the  efforts  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  repel  the  invaders 
of  tlK'ir  homeland. 

SFIAIO  was  organized  for  this  pur- 
Ijohc.     Article  II  reads: 

In  orcirr  nifire  etiectivcly  to  achieve  the 
t.bji'i'tlvos  or  tills  treaty,  the  pnrtics.  sepa- 
r.itrly  and  Jtiinlly.  by  means  iif  continuous 
jiiul  rllcctive  self-help  and  mutual  aid  will 
ih:iint^ihi  and  develop  tlicir  individual  and 
roIUcllve  capacity  to  re<;lst  armed  attacli  and 
ti>  preveiit  and  counter  subversive  activities 
illrcctctl  from  without  against  their  terri- 
torial integrity  and  p<>!itic;il  stability. 

Article  IV  states: 

K;icli  parly  recognizes  that  aggression  by 
means  of  armed  aitiK-k  in  the  treaty  area 
•  •  •  wi>uld  endanger  Its  own  peace  and 
Fafcty.  and  acrres  that  it  will  In  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  process.  If,  In 
the  opniion  of  any  of  the  parties,  the  tnvio- 
ia'.tility  or  the  Integrity  of  the  territory  or 
the  -sovereignty  or  political  indcpentlence  of 
any  parly  is  threatened  in  any  way  other 
than  liy  armed  attack  or  is  affected  or  thrcat- 
cne«l  by  any  fact  or  sittiation  which  might 
endanrjer  the  peace  of  the  area,  the  parties 
jkhall  consult,  immediately  in  order  to  agree 
on  the  mea.sures  which  should  be  taken  for 
the  «-ommon  defen.re  •  •  *  it  is  understood 
that  no  a<tion  •  •  •  shall  be  taken  except 
at  the  Invitation  or  with  the  con:  ent  of  the 
tutvcrnmcnt  concerned. 

What  a  Roldon  opportunity. 

Mr.  Spe.ikiM-,  I  do  not  bolieve  that  we 
Americans  should  carry  this  bmden 
alone.  What  is  needed  is  the  assistance 
and  participation  of  other  southeast  Asia 
luvtions  who  them.>^clvcs  face  a  future 
common  threat  from  Conimimist  expan- 
sioni.sm.  I  think  tliis  body  should  ro  oil 
record  strontily  in  support  of  efforts  to 
utih/e  SFATO  in  Vietnam. 

SEATO  could  very  well  be  the  key  to 
peace  in  southeast  Asia. 


WE  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  RED 

Mr.  ABE:inethY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.<;e  for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remark.*;,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
U^  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missi.ssippi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ABEKNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
executive  bvanch  of  the  Government  an- 
nounced the  other  day  that  the  deficit 
for  fi.scal  196.3  would  be  $1  billion  less 
than  the  earlier  projected  S6.3  billion. 
I  ;un  ."^uiv  the  entire  Nation  Wi\s  .cratified 
to  receive  the  pood  new  .-s.  However.  1  am 
equally  sure  that  a  good  many  thinking 
pt\-)ple  were  more  concerr.ed  than  s: rati- 
fied btvausc  of  the  rernainin;:  $5.3  bill:o:i 
in  the  red. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence.  edUor  of  f .S. 
Kews  ii  World  Reix^rt.  has  put  m  the  May 
10  edition  of  il;at  highly  resvxvted  publi- 
cation an  editxirial  entitled  "Only  $30 
Billion  in  the  Red."  Here  Mr.  Lawrence 
IxMnt.s  out  the  folly  of  continued  and  in- 
creasing rational  debt.  In  the  5  fi.<oal 
years  from  July  1.  1960.  the  cross  public 
debt  Will  have  mciTa.^ed  by  about  ?30  bil- 


lion and  the  annual  interest  on  the  debt, 
which  cannot  be  put  off  but  must  be  paid 
every  year,  is  running  more  than  $11  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  balance  the 
national  budget  and  it  has  not  been  done 
many  times  in  recent  years.  It  is  easier 
to  talk  about  it  than  it  is  to  do  it.  Yet 
it  can  and  must  be  done.  Simple  logic 
defies  the  indefinite  continuation  of 
deficit  spending.  Such  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce economic  chaos.  No  matter  how 
difficult,  we  must  summon  the  know-how 
and  the  self -discipline  needed  to  balance 
tho  Federal  budget  and  begin  paying  off 
the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Lawrences  editorial  follows: 

Only  $30  Billion  in  the  Red 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson,  in  a  somewhat  opti- 
mistic vein,  the  other  day  told  the  American 
people  by  television  and  radio  and  through 
the  press  that  the  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  would  be  at  least  a  billion  dollars  below 
the  $G  3  billion  whicli  he  had  estimated  last 
January. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  an  im- 
provement, if  not  a  reversal,  in  the  deficit 
spending  which  has  now  been  going  on  year 
after  year. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  in  the  5  fiscal  years 
beginning  on  July  1.  1960,  the  gross  public 
debt  will  have  increased  by  approximately 
<30  billion.  The  total  Interest  now  costs 
more  than  $11  billion  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  most  persons  in  official  life 
and  also  many  others  eng.iged  in  economic 
dialog  are  not  disturbed  by  deficits  total- 
ing only  S30  billion  in  5  years.  The  thesis 
of  the  new  school  of  economists  is  that  deficit 
spcr.di!ig  is  tlie  way  to  keep  business  good 
and  that  it  doesn't  matter  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment, year  after  year,  is  spending  more 
than  it  Is  t.iking  in. 

The  omcial  biidget  estimates  arc  often  mis- 
leading. In  the  past  10  years,  the  original 
forecasts  of  the  budget  made  18  months  be- 
lore  tl'.e  end  of  a  fiscal  year  amounted  cumu- 
latively to  a  total  of  only  $200  million  of 
deficit.  But  the  revised  estim.Ttes.  made 
e..cU  time  a  year  later,  added  up  to  an  ac- 
cumulated deficit  of  $36  9  billion.  In  that 
s,ime  10-year  period,  the  actual  figures 
showed  a  deficit  totol  of  $40  8  billion. 

The  big  fact  is  that  the  Government  is 
running  in  the  red  year  after  year.  Expendi- 
tures are  kept  down  in  some  categories  but 
go  up  in  others. 

The  nssnmption  is  that,  even  with  the 
l.^rgo  deficits,  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  p.iy  its  bil'.s.  But  It  can  do  so  only  with 
depreciated  currency,  and  the  risk  to  the 
average  citizen  is  that  prices  will  rise  as  the 
monetary  unit  dwindles  in  value.  Many 
governments  have  had  a  tragic  experience 
with  such  inflation. 

Business  conditions,  of  course,  are  re- 
garded as  good  tod.iy,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  receiit  cuts  In  L.\x  rales.  But  how  locg 
will  this  last?  Fcr  w.iges  and  prices  as  weU 
as  St.ite  taxes  are  ccntintiing  their  upward 
trend.  The  mere  sire  of  the  sales  volume  is 
not  an  indicator  of  a  nations  ability  to 
mamtiim  its  monetary  unit  on  a  stable  basis. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing money  fcr  many  things  that  it  could  weU 
do  wi:hout.  This  doesn't  mean  that  the 
money  is  ac:u.;r.y  wasted,  b'.it  it  does  mean 
th.vt  priority  could  be  given  to  sciund  Sn-ince 
r.nd  the  Nation  wou'd  not  suSer. 

No  administr.ition.  of  course,  c.in  balance 
the  bv.d^t  at  or.ce.  It  must  be  a  gr.idu:\l 
rri>i-ess  so  that  the  eccncmy  can  absorb  the 
ch.ii'.ges  But  when  year  af;er  xe.v  there  is 
no  sign  that  a  balanced  budget  is  even  in 
sight    there  is  bound  to  be  discouragement. 


Meanwhile,  the  Nation  will  have  to  ex- 
amine carefully  all  the  official  forecasts  being 
made  because  experience  has  shown  that, 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, erroneous  estimates  have  been 
offered.  This  is  due  to  some  extent  to  an 
Inability  to  gage  correctly  future  trends  in 
business,  both  in  this  country  and  ovcrscti.i. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  in  Jantiary 

1958,  for  example.  pre<licled  a  surplus  of  $500 
mijUion  for   the   fi.^cal   year  ending  June  30, 

1959,  But.  due  to  a  downturn  in  business 
which,  during  the  same  period,  developed 
into  a  real  recession,  receipts  were  $6.1  bil- 
lion less  than  anticipated.  In  an  attempt  to 
reverse  the  business  curve,  the  spending  went 
up  by  $6.7  billion.  So  the  final  outcome  was 
a  budget  deficit  of  $12.4  billion. 

Likewise,  in  January  1962  the  Kennedy 
administration  foreciLst  a  surplus  of  $500 
million  for  the  fiscal)  year  ending  June  30, 
I9C3,  but  the  esiinrsje  proved  to  be  wrong 
by  nearly  $7  billion.  This  was  because  cor- 
porate profits  had  been  estimated  at  $56  5 
billion  and  turned  out  to  be  only  $48.2  bil- 
lion. Also,  taxes  from  individuals  did  not 
come  up  to  the  figures  that  had  been  pre- 
dicted. Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainties in  business  occasioned  by  the  un- 
settled conditions  in  the  steel  industry.  The 
final  result  was  a  budget  deficit  of  $G  3 
billion. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  an  Incumbent 
administration  would  make  long-range  ap- 
praisals and  chart  the  budget  trends  for  a 
given  period  of  years  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  a  single  year. 

What  America  needs  is  a  comprehensive 
program  of  expense  cutting,  along  with  a 
stimulus  to  business  which  will  produce  more 
tax  receipts.  Such  a  plan  cannot  be  confined 
to  a  single  year.  There  ought  to  be  at  least 
a  5-year  look  ahead,  with  a  program  for  a 
balanced  budget  which  would  be  accepted  as 
the  reasonable  reflection  of  a  sound  trend  in 
Government  finance. 

The  American  people  would  welcome  an 
end  to  the  deficit  era^a  total  deficit  of  $40  3 
billion  in  the  last  10  years,  ■^ith  $30  billion 
of  this  piling  up  in  the  last  5  years.  The 
official  figure  for  the  public  debt  now  is  close 
to  $317  billion.  It's  the  biggest  debt  that  any 
nation  has  ever  faced  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 
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TKE  SHAME  OF  AMERICAN* 
FARMING 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ?..^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  s. 
powerful  article  on  the  problems  and 
conditions  confronting  America  s  itiner- 
ant farmtrorkcrs.  Mr.  Truman  Moore, 
writing  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  has  examined  the  pnce  •we 
pay  for  agiicultural  prosperity. 

Mr.  Moore  is  no  abstract  writer.  Ke 
spent  4  years  travelin?  and  working  with 
migrant  farmworkers — talking  with 
growers,  union  officials,  ministers,  and 
social  workers — and  so  his  comments  are 
based  on  the  facts  and  not  mere  £:g:-'.i 
of  fantasy. 

We  are  today  concerned  with  the  roo:5 
of  poverty:  of  what  can' be  done  to  a".>- 
\-iate  the  wretched  conditions  which  af- 
fiict  fully  one-f.fth  cf  our  people. 

But  as  Mr.  Moore  points  out : 

Unti'.  we  see  the  connection  between  mi- 
grancT — :he  corpses  piled  on  the   ro-'-dwiy. 


the  children  left  to  the  darkness  of  Ignorance 
and  illiteracy,  the  despairing,  destitute  fam- 
ilies groping  for  a  way  to  live — and  the  boun- 
tiful supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on  every 
corner  frui Island  or  In  every  supermarket, 
no  changes  will  come.  Without  this  under- 
standing, no  w:ir  on  poverty  can  hope  to  win 
more  than  a  few  skirmLshes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  col- 
leagues  will  find  this  to  be  persua.sive 
commentai-y  on  one  of  the  great  social 
pioblems  of  our  time,  and  I  commend  it 
to  their  thoughtful  reading  and  consid- 
eration : 

Slavks  for  Rent — the  .Shame  of  American 
Farming 

(By  Truman  Moore) 

Each  year  when  the  harvest  begins,  thou- 
sands of  buses  haul  thousands  of  crews  to 
fields  across  America  as  millions  of  migrant 
workers  hit  the  road.  They  ride  in  flatbed 
trucks  or  old  condemned  school  buses 
patched  together  for  Just  one  more  season. 
Tliey  go  by  car:  Hudson  bombers  with  en- 
gines knocking,  laying  a  smokescreen  of 
oil;  prewar  Fords  packed  with  bags,  bundles, 
pots  and  pans,  children  crying.  They  go  in 
pickups  made  into  mobile  tents — a  home  for 
the  season.  They  ride  the  rods  of  the 
friendly    Southern    Pacific. 

They  come  from  farms  in  the  Black 
Belt,  from  closed  mines  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  from  wherever 
men  are  desperate  for  work.  They  come  by 
whatever  means  they  can  find.  These  are 
the  migrants — the  gasoline  gypsies,  the  rub- 
ber tramps — crossing  and  recrosslng  America, 
scouring  the  countryside  in  a  land  where  the 
season  never  ends.  There's  always  a  harvest 
somewhere. 

From  Florida  to  Oregon  the  fruit  tramp 
pursues  the  orchards.  From  Texas  to  Michi- 
gan the  berry  migrants  work  from  field  to 
field.  Two  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren Invade  every  State  of  the  Union  to 
pick  fruit,  to  chop  cotton,  to  scrape  beans, 
to  lop  onions,  to  bunch  carrots,  to  pull  corn, 
to  flu  their  hampers  with  the  richest  harvest 
earth  ever  yielded   to  man. 

The  circus  and  the  college  house  parties 
leave  Florida  after  Easter.  The  first  week  of 
April,  the  major  league  clubs  wind  up  their 
spring  training  and  go  home  to  play  ball. 
The  snowbirds  start  back  to  the  cities  of  the 
North  with  their  tans.  And  the  migrants 
form  crews  and  follow  the  sun.  Sometimes 
a  single  bus  will  carry  a  crew;  sometimes 
they  pnss  in  ragged  convoys  as  the  migrant 
battalions  rumble  out  of  Florida  and  up  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

The  Invasion  hits  South  Carolina  in  May, 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  by  June.  By 
late  summer  they  have  passed  through  Penn- 
sylvania into  New  Jersey  and  New  York  State. 
Some  go  into  Delaware  and  Maryland,  others 
to  Long  Island,  and  a  few  on  to  Maine.  By 
October  the  upstate  crops  are  in,  and  the 
migrant  tide  flows  back  to  the  southern  tip 
of  Florida. 

The  workers  find  little  to  do  In  November. 
It  is  after  a  lean  Thanksgiving  and  a  bleak 
Christmas  that  hands  are  needed  again  in 
the  fields  and  groves  of  the  winter  gardens. 

From  Texas  the  pattern  is  much  the  same. 
This  is  the  home  base  of  the  largest  migrant 
group.  Tlie  exodus  begins  in  early  spring. 
Storekeepers  close  down  for  the  season  as 
the  little  towns  depopulate.  Everyone  who 
can  bend  and  stoop  starts  for  the  great  cor- 
porate farms  of  the  North  and  the  West. 
From  the  steaming  valleys  of  Arizona  and 
California  to  the  great  Pacific  Northwest 
comes  a  string  of  harvests.  There  is  no 
crop  In  the  world  that  can't  be  grown  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  relatively  few  that 
aren't.  Where  once  was  a  vast  desert  waste- 
land, there  are  now  the  rich  Irrigated  valleys, 
principally  the  Imperial  and  the  San  Joaquin. 
In  steady  sun  and  several  inches  of  water, 


crop  after  crop  is  produced  with  factorylike 
precision. 

Into  all  these  fields,  through  State  after 
State,  the  migrants  cut  a  footpath  across 
America.  But  in  spite  of  their  mobility,  the 
migrants  are  shut  off  in  their  own  world. 
Migrant  America  is  a  network  of  side  roads, 
of  farm  towns  and  labor  camps  and  river- 
banks,  of  fields  and  packing  sheds.  The  fa- 
mous cities  are  not  New  York,  Boston,  and 
San  Francisco,  but  the  capitals  of  the  agricul- 
tural empire  of  the  big  growers:  Homestead 
and  Belle  Glade  in  Florida;  Stockton  in  Cali- 
fornia; Riverhead  on  Long  Island;  and  Ben- 
ton Harbor  In  Michigan.  For  the  migrants, 
no  roadside  motel  or  tavern  offers  a  neon 
welcome.  The  host  comnnunity  sees  them 
not  as  a  potential  payroll  but  as  a  blight  to 
the  community's  health  and  a  threat?  to  the 
relief  rolls.  Businessmen,  dance  bands,  and 
tourists  making  their  way  across  the  country 
find  many  .services  and  comforts  at  their  .dis- 
posal. The  migrant  can  hope  at  most  for 
good  weather,  a  grassy  bank,  and  a  filling 
station  that  will  permit  him  to  use  the  rest 
ro<^>m. 

Tliere  is  always  blood  on  the  harvest  moon. 
No  one  knows  how  many  luckless  migrants 
have  died  on  their  way  to  gather  the  harvest. 
Only  a  few  of  the  more  spectacular  crashes 
make  their  way  to  America's  breakfast  table 
by  way  of  the  local  newspaper.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  half-ton  truck  left  Texas  for  the  sugar- 
beet  fields  of  Wyoming.  In  it  were  54 
migrant  workers.  As  the  truck  neared  the 
outskirts  of  Agate,  Colo.,  the  driver  sud- 
denly hit  the  brakes.  The  truck  spun  around 
and  'turned  over  twice,  scattering  workers 
across  the  highway.  There  was  one  death, 
a  baby  who  died  in  a  Denver  hospital  shortly 
after  the  accident.  In  October  1963,  not  3 
miles  from  the  spot  In  Fayettevllle,  N.C., 
v.hore  a  truckload  of  migrants  died  In  1957, 
a  truck  carrying  24  beanpickers  turned  over 
wJien  a  tire  blew  out,  strewing  its  human 
cargo  like  a  handful  of  oats.  Fortunately  no 
one  was  killed. 

When  the  ICC  was  considering  regulation 
of  migrant  transportation  in  1957,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  "jolly"  Green  Giant  Co.  com- 
plained that  restriction  of  travel  between  8 
p.m.  and  6  a.m.  was  a  hardship  on  the  work- 
ers and  the  employers.  "It  has  been  our 
experience,"  said  the  company's  man,  "that 
these  trucks  can  complete  the  trip  from  Tex- 
as to  Wisconsin  in  from  50  to  60  hours  with 
stops  only  for  meals,  gasoline,  and  general 
stretching." 

A  vegetable  packer  said  that  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  attach  seats  securely 
and  still  use  the  trucks  to  haul  produce.  He 
did  not  advance  this  as  an  argument  against 
carrying  workers  In  produce  trucks,  but 
against  using  seats.  Many  crew  leaders  use 
trucks  because  of  the  extra  money  they  can 
make  hauling  the  crops  from  the  fields  to 
the  processors.  Jon  Misner,  the  director  of 
migrant  labor  at  Stokely-Van  Camp  In  In- 
dianapolis, said  he  knew  crew  leaders  who 
made  $15,000  hauling  vegetables — in  an  8- 
week  season. 

THE      CREWLEADER 

Little  Jim  was  a  good  crewleader.  His 
bus,  the  beanpicker  special,  was  a  bit  run 
down,  and  the  tires  were  slick.  But  the 
driver  was  sober  and  careful.  The  camps 
that  Little  Jim  found  for  his  crew  while 
they  were  on  the  road  were  not  always  what 
he  had  promised  them,  but  he  could  hardly 
help  that.  He  couldn  t  demand  that  the 
grower  put  the  crew  up  in  the  Holiday  Inn. 

The  crew  went  hungry  before  the  crop 
came  in.  but  Little  Jim  never  told  them  he 
was  going  to  feed  them.  If  he  lent  them 
money  to  buy  food  before  they  got  work, 
he  charged  them  no  more  than  the  going 
rates,  just  as  a  bank  would.  And  'le  had 
not  been  greedy  about  the  money  he  took 
from  their  pay.  A  dime  out  of  every  dollar 
was    his    take.     He    stuck    to    it.     And    he 


charged  a  couple  of  dollars  for  each  Job  he 
got  them,  and  there  were  no  more  than 
three  or  four  a  season.  While  they  were  on 
the  road,  he  got  them  to  "help  on  the  gas." 
When  he  deducted  for  social  security,  he 
always  turned  It  In,  as  he  was  supposed  to. 
If  there  was  a  big  shopping  center  near  the 
camp,  he'd  stop  on  the  way  back  from  the 
field  so  that  the  crew  could  do  their  shop- 
ping there  Instead  of  In  the  little  stores  near 
the  camps,  which  always  overcharged. 

His  wife  thought  he  was  stupid  to  pass 
up  any  chance  to  make  money.  So  he  sold 
moonshine.  There  was  a  good  profit  in 
that.  "I  keep  a  little  around  because  some 
of  them — they  won't  work  without  it.  If 
you  don't  have  it  for  them,  they'll  go  out 
and  get  It."  He  bought  from  a  bootlegger 
for  $1  a  quart  and  sold  it  In  the  fields  at 
50  cents  a  shot.  A  heavy  drinker  gets 
thinsty  in  the  field.  But  Little  Jim  had  to 
be  careful  not  to  give  a  bad  drinker  too 
much.  He  had  one  worker  named  Leroy 
Small,  who  was  a  mean  drunk.  He  pulled 
out  a  homemade  machete  one  afternoon  and 
almost  took  a  man's  head  off.  After  that 
Little  Jim  was  more  careful. 

He  was  usually  on  the  road  with  the  crew 
4  to  5  months  a  year.  During  that  time,  he 
was  the  crew's  official  representative.  It  Is 
the  crewleader,  not  the  grower  or  the  cor- 
porate farm,  who  Is  recognized  as  the  em- 
ployer. Whether  or  not  a  migrant  ends  the 
season  money  ahead  or  money  behind  often 
depends  on  his  crewleader. 

There  are  more  than  8000  crewleaders  in 
the  migrant  streams.  They  come  in  all 
shades  of  reliability  and  honesty.  Good  or 
bad,  the  crewleaders  perform  a  service  that 
is  invaluable  to  the  grower.  A  grower  In 
Maryland  can  make  a  simple  agreement  with 
a  crewleader  to  supply  a  given  number  of 
migrants  at  a  specified  date  and  for  a  stipu- 
lated price.  The  farmer,  theoretically,  can 
rest  assured  that  his  labor  problems  will  be 
taken  care  of.  In  practice,  however,  he  can 
never  rest  easy  until  he  sees  the  crew  pull 
into  camp.  An  unscrupulous  crewleader 
can  .shift  his  crew  to  a  higher  paying  farm 
at  the  last  minute.  The  first  farmer  can 
easily  lose  his  crop  for  lack  of  a  harvest 
crew.  Because  both  the  migrants  and  the 
farmers  depend  on  the  crewleader,  he  Ls  in 
a  good  position  to  take  advantage  of  both. 
Hamilton  Daniels  was  like  that. 

You  had  to  admire  Hamp.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough professional,  with  imagination  and 
style.  He  usually  honored  his  obligations  to 
deliver  the  promised  number  of  workers  at 
the  agreed  price  and  time.  Sometimes  he 
came  a  little  late  though,  because  he  would 
stop  for  a  few  small  unscheduled  Jobs  on  the 
way.  Born  In  New  Orleans,  a  diplomat  and 
a  .shrewd  Judge  of  character,  Hamp  had  a 
quick  intelligence  far  be\-cnd  what  5  years  In 
school  had  given  him.  He  knew  how  to  get 
along  with  the  white  growers.  He  just  played 
Uncle  Tom. 

Sometimes  when  the  grower  was  arctind, 
Hamp  would  ride  herd  on  the  crew  Just  to  Ic-t 
the  man  know  he  was  in  charge.  But  the 
grov.-ers  knew  that.  They  depended  on  Harr.p 
to  bring  the  migrants  in  on  time  and  get 
them  out  when  the  work  was  done.  Neither 
Hamp  nor  the  grower  would  profit  by  argu- 
ment. His  dealings  with  the  growers  were 
usually  cordial:  a  balance  of  power  exisied 
that  neither  cared  to  test. 

Hamp  could  make  a  flat  price  fcr  harvesting 
and  then  cut  the  crew's  pay  as  low  as  they'd 
stand  for.  On  a  flat-fee  basis,  Hamp's  profit 
was  the  difference  between  what  the  grower 
paid  him  and  what  he  paid  the  crew.  Hamp 
didn't  care  for  this  because  if  the  westher 
was  too  hot  or  it  rained  too  much,  he  might 
even  lose  money. 

If  there  was  a  good  crop  and  a  high  m.arket, 
the  grower  might  agree  to  an  hourly  rate 
so  the  crew  would  take  their  time  and  not 
damage  the  crop.  But  the  usual  agreement 
was   a, piece   rate.     This   fixed    the   co;t   for 
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Ji.<ijifi  .iN'l  tliC  trrowtr.    TJ-.e  ra-.es  Ttre  visu- 
;  !;•/  ••■•  'ip  ».n  a  £.hclir.g  scale     When  the  crop 
he  rates  xere  !o-Aer.  anc!  as  the 
r-fi  Out,  the  ratf  s  wctit  up.    %\'hen 
..ir.r.eU  '.ut.  the  crew  tUdn't  want 
f.rn  bec^u^.e  it  wus  hard  to  make 
..ey.    £c  the  ^r'.wtr  would  pay  a  bcnus 
•  r.'J  f.J  the  harvest  to  ail  iho  workers 
ied  on  the  i'.b.    But  it  rcai:y  wasn't 
lie  ;  Jit  withheld  some   of  their 
.  t.-.o  J-.b  wus  fifiiihed. 
.  ..-  arra.';s;enr2er.t  was  made,  the  crew 
Kt.f-.-K  the  details.    11  the  grower  gave 
■    .-':r.t  free  as  part  of  the  payment, 
t  stiil  charge  the  crev/  rent.     He 
■*■  '     '    '' ■  i:   never  to  cut  into  a  man's  pay 
tiirh'^l.y.  ejccepl   to  l.-ke  out  social  security, 
whi'  h  he  r.f-',er  turned  in  to  the  CJovernmc-nt. 
His  d«;a:tniv-.  with  the  mir^rant  crew  were 
co/ripiex.    I'fir  onr;  thlni;.  h«;  lived  closely  with 
Ih'in.     }liy.  impression  on  ihcm  was  impor- 
t.tjil.     It  a  rrcw  I'-a'ltr  locked  loo  pros- porous, 
the  'Ttw  imi^lU  think  he  w.i:i  crooked.     If  he 
look'rd  I'x*  pMjr.  they  ml-;hl  doubt  he  was  a 
giif.fi   crfw  if.iflfT.     Hamj)  managed   to  look 
Jiii.i  r.Kht      He  liid   a  pair  of  brown  pants 
arid  a  r»-d  .shi.-t  ihr.t  were  rut'^cd  to  the  point 
til  la.';cinaiion.     He  Wts  the  ragir-dci^t  mnn 
Uiey'd  ever  seen.     CIo«.e  examination  of  this 
c'ifctume  would  have  revealed  patches  sewn 
over  whoZe  cloth,  but  the  cfrccl  wu.  one  of 
arrcKlin''    poverty.      To    contrast    with    this. 
Ilamp  drove  a   C.idill.ic.     His  n^irments    at- 
tested   lf>  hi.';   humility   and   hi.s   car   to   hi.'? 
fciic»-e:.s. 

In  filcking  a  crew,  Hamp  rcemcd  to  work 
with  little  thought  or  dr.^.ign.  Actually,  he 
wris  very  careful  about  whom  he  took  on. 
He  wouldn't  t;.ke  boys  who  looked  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  save  money  for  college  in  the 
fall.  They  held  ton  light  to  their  money, 
.••nd  mot.l  r,f  ihcm  would  leave  the  crew  to  go 
b:i»k  tf)  .'.chfiol  bfforc  the  i;r:.;.rtn  was  over. 
Ilamxj  Ifjokcd  for  the  quirk,  the  twist:  the 
re  i.-tfjfi  ihl.s  man  or  th.-^it  v.omm  wanted  to 
work  the  crojw.  He  prefcrrcfl  workers,  either 
male  or  ff-male.  In  the  Tna  st.'igcs  of  ulcohol- 
li  rr».  .Some  crew  leaders  wouldn't  hire  the 
drliikcn:,  but  H.tmp  kncjv  better.  Ycni  h.ad 
to  v/alt  until  a  m.in  w;is  hoo'ted.  Then  he 
dirln't  hcrm  to  knfjw  or  c-.ire  what  you  took 
out  of  his  p:iy  a.s  long  as  he  had  enough  to 
e!it  and  drink.  He  might  got  mad,  but  he 
didn't  le.ive.  Of  course,  a  hardened  wino 
w.i;.  w'lrihh;;.;.  He  couldn't  stand  the  pace. 
It  l.'.nt  f.Mr.y  to  bend  over  in  the  broiling  sim 
all  day. 

Hamp  kept  a  good  supply  of  white  mule 
and  had  placrs  al»)ng  the  w:iy  where  he  cotild 
K<1  II.  Tlu-re  was  gcxid  money  In  It.  He  a1.<;o 
kfpt  little  while  packets  of  dope.  There  was 
Ihr  real  money.  But  .sometimes  It  was  hnrd 
to  get.  You  nally  had  to  pu:  h  It  iill  the  time 
to  miike  It  pay,  and  It  was  too  bad  If  the 
G'JVtriimcnt  men  caus^ht  you  with  Junk. 

He  kept  hh;  h.mds  In  the  ordinary  rackets, 
too.  Uv  got  ;i  IS-pcrcent  cut  from  tl»e  gro- 
rcTV  f  tore  ne:ir  the  e.imp.  II  the  ctort  k'-cper 
ri  fu.M-d  to  pay  ;i  kickback.  Ihmip  wou'd  Uike 
ttir  rrew  Uj  another  stcre.  The  crew  seldom 
li:id  r;i)  li.  f.ii  Hatiip  worked  out  a  credit  sys- 
trm  wtlh  (he  stitrckeeper.  The  crew  mem- 
Iwrs  wire  never  shown  an  ItomhTd  bill;  they 
Ju  t  p:il(|  what  Hamp  .said  they  owed.  Hamp 
:>t!.o  h.Kl  beer  and  cigarette;;  In  ills  trailer  at 
dixible  the  store  prices.  For  u  50-ccnt  bottle 
of  wine,  he  iharge<l  $l.4.'"i.  None  of  the  crew 
hloekrd  up  on  thc::e  things  because  they 
never  h:id  the  ca.sh.  With  one  thing  and  an- 
other. Ilamp  clcare<l  about  $'J0.000  In  a  fair 
ye  ir. 

On  the  west  roa;,t.  the  ercw  leader  Is  called 
a  labor  conlraclor.  (The  term  "crew  leader" 
r«  fer.s  to  (he  foreman  )  Nick  I'cronnl  Is  a 
lalMir  contraeUir  In  California.  He  has  ii 
lleef  of  bu.ses  and  truek.s  (hat  haul  workers 
in  and  out  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  He 
ojniates  out  of  (he  "slave  miirkct."  a  big 
f<ne«tl-ln  lot  that  serves  a.s  a  hiring  hall. 
Ju.-t  up  the  street  from  flio  farm  placement 
nervlce   hi    the  i-kld-row   section.     Before  a 


man  can  work,  he  has  to  get  a  white  card 
from  the  placement  office.  IT  he  changes 
crews,  he  can't  get  another  card.  Even  if 
the  grower  cheats  him.  he  cant  quit  without 
losing  his  white  card. 

Most  of  the  growers  that  Nick  works  for 
prefer  to  ccntr:.ct  workers  from  elsewhere. 
Pert  of  Nick's  J'>b  is  to  keep  tco  m.iny  of  the 
Ir.cal  workers  from  getting  on  the  crews. 
Nick  does  not  travel  with  the  crev.s.  He  loads 
the  buses  out  of  the  slave  market  each  day 
for  these  short  hauls  Into  the  valley.  He  also 
h:indies  the  papr^r  work.  No  one  is  sure  how 
much  Nick  makes,  but  estimates  run  high. 
As  he  himself  puts  it.  "If  this  thing  blows 
up  tomorrov.-.  Ill  go  fishing.  It'll  be  a  long 
time  before  I  get  cold  and  hungry." 

These  men  are  representative  cf  crew  lead- 
ers. For  the  most  part  their  lives  are  hard 
to  trac-3.  Some  u-e  colorful  pseudonyms 
like  .Sugar  Daddy.  Cool  Breeze,  or  Meatball. 
A  few  years  ago.  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  only  half  of  the  crew  leaders  coming 
into  New  York  State  gave  addresses  that 
could  be  located.  Tax  Investigators  in 
Oregon  f9und  that  relatively  few  crew  lead- 
ers had  ever  filed  personal  income  taxes,  and 
almo.'=-,t  n'^ne  h.id  filed  social  security  returns 
for  the  crew,  even  though  all  presumably 
deducted  fro.m  their  migrants'  paychecks. 

In  1954,  Congre-s_  passed  a  crew-leader 
registration  law  designed  to  put  dishonest 
crew  leaders  out  of  business.  The  crews  have 
Just  started  to  move  now.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  effect  the  new  law  will  have. 

THE   TAR-PAPER   CURTAIM 

Across  Am.erica  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  migrant  camps.  They  are  in  the  valleys 
and  in  the  fields,  on  the  edges  of  cities  and 
towns.  Some  are  half  deserted.  Some  are 
behind  bTrb':d  wire  nnd  even  patroled  by 
armed  guards.  Migrant  camps  are  within 
commuting  distance  of  Times  Square,  under 
ihn  v  por  trails  of  Cape  Kennedy,  and  sur- 
rounded by  missile  sites  in  the  Southwest. 
They  have  names  like  Tin  Top,  Tin  Town, 
Black  C.it  Row,  Cardboard  City,  Mexico  City, 
the  Bottoms.  Osceola  (for  whites),  Okee- 
chobee (for  blacks),  and  Grifflngs  Path. 

Negroes  from  the  Black  Belt  are  dismayed 
bv  c.imps  they  llnd  up  north.  Okies  and 
Arkies  who  migrate  today  find  camps  much 
like  tliose  the  Joads  found  in  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath."  You  can  drive  from  New  York  to 
California  and  never  see  a  migrant  camp. 
You  have  to  know  where  to  look.  To  borrow 
a  popular  analogy,  a  tar-paper  curtain  sep- 
ar.ites  the  migrants  from  the  rest  of  America. 
Let  us  look  at  a  typical  migrant  camp 
which  we  will  call  Shacktown.  Shacktown  is 
owned  by  a  corporate  farm,  one  of  whose 
foremen  Is  in  charge  of  the  camp.  "But 
mostly."  he  £»iys.  "we  Just  turn  it  over  to  the 
people  to  run  for  themselves."  In  other 
words,  no  one  collects  garbage  or  maintains 
the  c.-imp  in  any  way.  The  camp  is  built  on 
the  grower's  sprawling  f.arm.  It  cannot  be 
reached  without  trespassing,  and  several 
signs  along  the  road  remind  tlic  visitor  of 
this  fact.  Even  finding  it  is  difficult.  Local 
residents  are  suspicious  of  outsiders  who  are 
interested  in  migrant  camps.  Requests  for 
directions  are  met  with  icy  stares. 

Shacktown  w.as  built  about  15  years  ago. 
No  repairs  to  speak  of  have  been  made  since 
then.  Most  of  the  screen  doors  are  gone. 
The  floors  sag.  The  roofs  leak.  The  John- 
sons, a  Shacktown  family,  have  a  6-month- 
old  baby  and  five  older  children.  "When  It 
rains.  "  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "it  leaks  on  our 
bed  and  all  over  the  room.  At  night  when 
It  rains,  we  hive  to  stand  up  with  the  baby 
so  he  don't  get  wet  nnd  catch  pneumonia." 
All  the  rooms  In  Sh.acktown  are  the  same 
size.  8  by  16  feet.  When  the  Johnsons  moved 
In.  they  found  they  needed  much  more  space, 
'l-hcy  sawed  through  the  wall,  a  single  thick- 
ness of  1-  by  6-inch  pine,  and  made  a 
door  to  the  next  cabin,  which  was  not  oc- 
cupied. The  exterior  walls  are  unpalnted  and 
UMinsulatcd.     "Hiey  keep  out  neither  wind 


nor  r-:n.  sight  nor  sound.  Cracks  botwcen 
the  bccrds  are  big  enough  to  put  your  iiand 
through.  There  is  no  privacy,  and  the  John- 
sons,  like  most  Shacktown  families,  have 
learned  to  live  without  it.  Tlie  windows  are 
simple  cutouts  with  a  hatch  propped  open 
from  the  bottom.  Some  have  a  piece  of 
clothlike  screening  tacked  on. 

Tlie  only  touch  of  the  20th  century 
in  the  Johhsons'  cabin  is  a  drop  cord  that 
hangs  down  from  the  ceiling.  It  burns  a 
single  light  bulb,  plays  a  sm.\ll  worn  radio. 
and  v.hen  it  works,  an  ancient  television  set 
that  Mr.  Johnson  bought  for  $10.  through 
which  they  get  their  only  glimpse  of  urban, 
effluent  America. 

Although  there  ore  trees  nearby,  the  camp 
is  built  on  a  barren,  red-clay  hill,  backed  by 
a  blazing  summer  sun.  There  nre  four  b.ir- 
rack-type  frame  buildings,  divided  into 
single  rooms.  Behind  the  barracks  are  two 
privies,  both  four-seaters.  The  door  to  the 
women's  privy  is  missing,  but  the  rank 
growth  of  weeds  serves  as  a  screen.  Tliere 
are  no  lights,  and  no  one  uses  the  toilets 
after  dark.  The  Johnsons  use  a  slop  Jar  at 
night.  It  Is  kept  In  the  kitchen  and  used 
for  garbage,  tco. 

There  is  virtually  no  hope  of  keeping  cut 
the  flies  that  swarm  around  the  privies.  But 
one  county  health  Inspector  found  an  un- 
usur.l  way  of  getting  the  growers  interested 
in  the  problem.  The  Inspector  would  drop 
by  the  grower's  house  just  before  lunch  and 
ask  to  see  the  migrant  camp.  When  they 
cpme  to  the  privy,  the  Inspector  would  throw 
a  handful  of  flour  over  the  seats,  which  in- 
variably swarmed  with  flies.  On  the  way 
back  to  the  house,  the  inspector  would  man- 
age to  get  invited  to  stay  for  lunch.  At  the 
table  he  would  remark,  "Well.  I'm  sure  glad 
you  asked  us  all  to  lunch."  And  there 
crawling  around  on  the  fried  chicken  would 
be  a  fliurcd,  white-backed  privy  fly. 

During  most  of  the  season  in  Shacktown 
there  will  be  several  full-  or  part-time 
whores.  The  going  price  is  $3.  Prostitution 
thrives  behind  open  doors.  Venereal  dis- 
erses  arc  sometimes  epidemic.  In  a  crew  near 
Morehcad  City,  N.C.,  1  woman  Infected  10 
men  in  the  course  of  3  days.  Six  out  of 
eight  crews  working  in  the  area  had  at  least 
one  syphilitic. 

There  are  two  hasps  on  the  Johnson's 
door  In  Shacktown.  One  Is  for  the  family 
to  use.  Tlie  other  is  for  the  grower.  If  the 
rent  is  not  paid,  the  family  will  find  when 
they  return  from  the  field  that  they  have 
been  locked  out.  Some  growers  provide 
cabins  free.  Some  charge  according  to  the 
number  of  able-bodied  workers.  Rents  rim 
from  as  low  as  $10  a  month  to  as  high  as  $50. 
The  Johnsons,  like  most  Shacktown  fam- 
ilies, do  their  own  cooking.  But  grocery 
shopping  is  not  easy.  There  Is  a  small 
cracker-barrel  store  near  the  camp,  run  by 
the  grower,  but  the  prices  are  a  third  higher 
than  In  town.  "We  got  a  10-cent  raise," 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  "and  everything  in  the 
store  went  up  a  quarter.  He  wants  us  to 
buy  from  him  or  move  out.  It  don't  seem 
right." 

Cooking  Is  done  on  a  small,  open-flame, 
unvented  kerosene  stove  which  serves  as  a 
heater  in  the  cold  weather.  Fires  and  ex- 
plosions are  not  uncommon.  The  cabins  are 
not  wired  for  electric  heaters;  natural  gas  is 
not  available.  Bottled  gas  requires  a  deposit 
and  an  Installation  fee.  Asked  If  the  tenants 
did  not  suffer  from  the  cold  nights,  the  camp 
manager  replied,  "Oh,  heat's  no  problem. 
You  would  bo  surprised  how  hot  It  gets  In 
one  of  them  little  cabins  with  so  many 
people." 

For  most  of  the  year  the  cabins  are  miser- 
ably hot.  Refrigeration  is  nonexistent,  and 
perishable  foods  seldom  find  their  way  to  the 
migrant's  table.  The  baby's  milk  sours 
quickly,  and  he  is  given  warm  Coke.  Good 
water  is  always  scarce  in  Shacktown.  Be- 
tween the  long  buildings  there  is  a  single 
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cold-water  tap.  The  faucet  leaks,  and  there 
is  no  drainage.  A  small  pond  has  developed, 
and  the  faucet  Is  reached  by  a  footbridge 
made  of  boards  propped  on  rocks.  This  Is 
the  only  water  in  camp. 

Just  keeping  clean  is  a  struggle.  Water 
must  be  carried  in  from  the  spigot,  heated 
over  the  kerosene  stove,  and  poured  into  the 
washtub.  In  the  evening,  the  oldest  children 
are  sent  out  with  buckets  to  stand  In  line 
for  water.  Sometimes  when  the  line  Is  too 
long,  the  Johnsons  buy  their  water  from  a 
water  dealer,  who  sells  It  by  the  bucket. 
"V/e  get  some  of  our  water  down  the  road 
about  5  miles,"  says  Mrs.  Johnson.  "Some- 
times I  get  so  tired  I  would  Just  like  to  go 
in  and  die.  We  have  to  boil  the  water  and 
then  take  it  to  the  tulj  to  wash  the  cloths. 
We  have  to  boil  water  for  washing  dishes. 
The  last  camp  we  was  In  had  a  shower,  but 
you  had  to  stand  In  line  for  It  half  a  day, 
especially    in    the   summer." 

Tiie  problem  of  getting  water  is  wide- 
spread in  migrant  camps.  A  Mexican  na- 
tional in  California  said  his  camp  was  with- 
out water  for  a  week.  "Tlie  contractor 
said  the  pump  broke.  There  was  a  small 
rusty  pipe  that  brought  enough  water  for 
washing  the  hands  and  llie  face,  but  we 
could  not  wash  our  clothes,  and  we  could 
not  take  a  bath  for  a  week.  The  Inspector 
ordered  the  pump  be  fixed  right  away.  Now 
the  water  from  the  baths  is  pumped  out  of 
a  big  hole,  and  it  flows  through  a  ditch 
between  the  bunkhouse  and  the  tents. 
When  it  makes  warm  weather  it  smells  very 
bad.  To  me  it  looks  like  the  contractor  is 
not  afraid  of  the  inspector." 

When  several  children  in  a  Swansboro, 
N.C.,  camp  became  ill,  a  young  minister 
named  Jack  Mansfield  had  the  water  in  the 
camp  tested.  It  was  found  to  be  contami- 
nated. He  reported  this  to  the  county 
health  offlce,  but  they  said  nothing  could 
be  done  since  the  camp  had  been  condemned 
long  ago. 

Shacktown  Is  a  typical  migrant  camp,  but 
not  all  migrants  live  like  the  Johnsons. 
Some  find  better  camps.  Many  will  find  no 
room  at  all,  and  unfortunate  workers  will 
live,  as  they  say  in  Arkansas,  "under  the 
stars."  Three  hundred  migrants  were 
stranded  in  Nevada  when  the  harvest  was 
late.  "For  days  they  had  barely  enough 
food  to  keep  alive,"  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported. "They  camped — men,  women  and 
children — in  the  open,  along  ditch  banks, 
without  protection  from  winter  rains  and 
freezing  night  temperatures.  They  took 
their  drinking  water  from  irrigation  ditches 
used  by  cattle.  Many  children  were  sick. 
And  they  had  no  work." 

Migrant  workers  are  often  housed  with 
the  livestock.  A  Mexican  worker  in  Cali- 
fornia described  his  camp  this  way:  "We  are 
installed  in  a  barn  which  was  used  for  the 
cows  when  we  moved  in.  You  have  to  slide 
the  big  door  and  go  in  and  out  the  same  as 
the  cows.  The  cracks  between  the  wall 
planks  are  about  8  or  10  centimeters 
wide.  This  makes  very  good  ventilation  for 
the  cattle,  but  It  allows  the  wind  to  pass  over 
our  bunks  at  night.  It  is  strong  and  fresh 
cow  smell.  It  Is  necessary  to  use  much  Flit, 
nnd  the  smell  of  this  chemical  also  affronts 
us.  The  Americans  are  very  inventive. 
Perhaps  someday  they  will  invent  a  filt  with 
perfume.  •  •  *  The  only  person  who  comes 
to  see  us  is  the  father,  who  hears  confessions 
and  says  the  Rosary.  We  are  ashamed  to 
have  him  come  on  account  of  the  smell  of 
the  cows  and  the  stink  of  the  Flit." 

As  bad  as  conditions  are  in  the  camps 
where  the  migrants  live,  they  are  worse  In 
the  fields  where  they  work.  A  Florida  Health 
Department  report  noted  that  at  times  crews 
refused  to  harvest  fields  because  of  the 
hiunan  waste  deposited  there  by  an  earlier 
crew. 

Americans  are  probably  the  most  dirt- 
conscious  people  in  the  world.    We  are  a 
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bathroom-oriented  society.  Chains  of  res- 
taurants, motels,  and  hotels  across  the  coun- 
try appeal  to  customers  almost  solely  on  the 
contention  that  their  establishments  are 
spotlessly  clean.  In  such  a  society,  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  Imagine  that  beneath  the  cello- 
phane wrapper  lies  a  head  of  lettuce  that 
has  been  urinated  on.  A  storm  of  contro- 
versy erupted  when  a  labor  union  showed  a 
movie  of  fieldworkers  urinating  on  a  row  of 
lettuce.  Growers  charged  that  the  picture 
was  posed  by  unionmen  in  old  clothes.  Per- 
haps it  was,  but  it  need  not  have  been 
faked. 

The  fields  of  the  modern  factory  farm  are 
immense.  And  there  are  no  bathrooms.  A 
Catholic  priest  observed  that  "most  con- 
sumers would  gag  on  their  salad  If  they  saw 
these  conditions,  the  lack  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions, under  which  these  products  are  grown 
and  processed." 

After  a  tour  of  leading  farm  States,  Sena- 
tor Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey  said: 
"In  the  fields  •  •  •  sanitation  facilities  are 
a  rarity.  Unlike  other  sectors  of  our  com- 
merce, agriculture  generally  does  not  provide 
migrant  farmworkers  with  field  sanitation 
facilities  such  as  toilets,  hand-washing  fa- 
cilities, and  potable  drinking  water. 

"We  as  consumers  have  good  reason  to  be 
uneasy  about  this  situation.  Much  of  our 
soft  food  and  other  products  are  picked,  and 
often  field  packed,  by  migratory  farmworkers. 
If  we  object  to  filth  anywhere,  we  certainly 
should  object  to  it  in  any  part  of  the  process 
that  brings  the  food  from  the  fields  to  our 
tables." 

One  grower,  a  woman,  docked  the  workers 
an  hour's  pay  if  they  left  the  field  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  The  woman  stayed  with  the 
crew  most  of  the  day.  The  men  had  to  re- 
lieve themselves  in  front  of  her.  They  found 
this  humiliating  but  were  unwilling  to  lose 
the  wage. 

Antonio  Velez,  a  fieldworker  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  said  he  was  told  by  the  grow- 
er to  drive  a  pickup  truck  into  the  fields 
which  carried  two  chemical  toilets.  The 
grower  told  him  to  drive  fast  so  that  the 
toilets  would  slosh  around  and  be  dirty,  and 
no  one  would  want  to  use  them.  He  was 
afraid  the  workers  would  lose  too  much 
time  going  to  the  bathroom.  The  idea  of 
providing  fieldworkers  with  toilets  and  clean 
water  strikes  most  growers  as  an  unnecessary 
refinement.  Consumers  who  realize  that  dis- 
eases such  as  amebic  dysentery,  polio,  and 
Infectious  hepatitis  (to  name  only  a  few) 
can  be  transmitted  through  human  excreta 
may  not  be  so  convinced  of  the  frivolity  of 
field  sanitation. 

Dysentery  Is  often  considered  a  joke.  If  is 
called  by  a  host  of  humorous  euphemisms. 
The  facts  about  dysentery  are  not  funny. 
It  kills  6,000  Americans  a  year,  finding  Its 
heaviest  toll  among  children  less  than  2 
years  old,  many  of  whom  are  the  children 
of  migrant  workers. 

It  will  be  argued  that  to  supply  field- 
workers  with  rest  rooms  would  be  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  In  1955,  as  a  result  of 
newspaper  articles  and  State  investigations 
about  the  lack  of  bathrooms  and  hand- 
washing facilities,  a  group  of  Western  let- 
tuce growers  started  a  voluntary  program. 
A  novel  type  of  mobile  toilet  and  hand- 
washing facility  was  developed  and  tried  out 
in  the  lettuce  fields  and  found  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Forty  of  the  units  were  built  and 
put  into  the  fields  in  the  spring  of  1956. 
None  of  the  other  growers  picked  up  the 
Idea;  so  when  the  pressure  abated,  the  proj- 
ect was  abandoned. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  HARVEST 

The  man  put  down  his  hamper.  "It  sure 
looks  like  rain,"  he  said.  The  skies  were  a 
bright  crystal  blue,  with  only  a  trace  of 
clouds  to  the  east.  The  crew  kept  working, 
but  a  few  looked  up  and  saw  the  three  men 
coming  down  the  row.  One  was  the  grower, 
who  seldom  came  around.     The  other  was 


the  crew  leader.  The  third  man  was  a 
stranger.  He  carried  a  brown  leather  case 
and  a  clipboard.  The  men  Just  nodded  as 
they  passed. 

Then  went  up  and  down  the  rows,  the  first 
two  walking  easily.  The  third  man,  the 
stranger,  stumbled  now  and  then — a  city 
man  used  to  flat  sidewalks.  They  crossed 
the  red-clay  road  and  went  Into  the  south 
field.  A  woman  looked  up  as  they  came  past 
'  the  stacks  of  empty  crates.  Before  they  were 
close  enough  to  hear,  she  turned  to  the  busy 
crew.  "Sure  looks  like  rain."  Two  small 
pickers  dropped  their  boxes  and  darted 
through  the  vines  and  ran  into  the  woods. 
Someone  on  the  next  row  passed  the  word. 
"Sure  looks  like  rain."  Two  more  children 
ducked  into  the  vines  and  ran. 

The  children  hid  beyond  the  road  in  a 
small  clearing  to  a  clump  of  scrub  oaks. 
From  here  they  could  see  the  man  leave.  It 
was  their  favorite  game.  Hiding  from  the 
inspector  was  about  the  only  thing  that 
broke  up  the  long  hours  in  the  field.  In  the 
camp  they  played  hide  and  seek  this  way. 
When  you  were  it  you  were  the  Inspector. 
But  it  was  more  fun  when  there  was  a  real 
mspector. 

Luis  at  12  was  the  oldest  of  the  children. 
He  had  been  to  school  off  and  on  since  he 
was  6,  but  he  was  only  in  the  fourth  grade. 
If  he  ever  went  back  he  would  be  In  the  fifth 
grade,  because  he  was  older  and  bigger  now. 
But  Luis  didn't  want  to  go  back.  He  wanted 
to  run  away.  He  had  been  around  the  coun- 
try a  lot.  Last  year  his  family  went  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  One  year  they  went  to 
Arkansas.  Once  long  ago — he  was  too  young 
to  remember  when — his  father  took  them  to 
Florida  for  the  winter  citrus  harvest.  Luis 
was  an  ageless  child.  He  had  a  way  of  taking 
a  deep  weary  drag  on  a  cigarette,  and  after 
a  long  while  letting  the  smoke  curve  slowly 
out  of  his  nostrils.  His  face  was  wrinkled, 
marked  with  a  tiny  network  of  fragile  lines 
at  the  corners  of  his  eyes  and  deeper  lines 
across  his  forehead. 

Still  a  child,  he  liked  to  play  games.  He 
enjoyed  the  gaiety  at  the  Christmas  feast. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  working  day,  he  would 
stand  stooped  over  slightly  with  his  hands 
stuck  fiat  Into  his  back  pockets.  Prom  be- 
hind he  looked  like  a  dwarf,  a  tiny  old  man 
whose  bones  had  dried  up  and  warped  with 
age. 

Billy  was  the  youngest  of  the  children. 
He  was  not  quite  5  but  old  enough  to  do  a 
little  work.  He  didn't  earn  much,  but  It  was 
better,  his  father  said,  than  having  him  sit 
around  the  day-care  center  costing  them  75 
cents  every  single  day.  His  mother  kept  the 
money  he  earned  In  a  mason  Jar.  When  fall 
came,  he'd  get  a  pair  of  shoes  If  there  was 
enough  money.  He  could  start  school,  il 
there  was  one  nearby.  In  new  shoes. 

His  brother  lay  beside  him  in  the  clearing. 
John  was  lO.  In  the  years  that  separated 
Billy  and  John,  a  brother  and  sister  had  died, 
unnamed,  a  day  after  birth.  John  kept 
them  alive  In  his  imagination.  There  were 
few  playmates  in  the  camps  and  fields  that 
he  ever  got  to  know. 

"I  got  two  brothers  and  a  sister,"  he  would 
say.  "And  they's  all  In  heaven  but  Billy 
there." 

He  called  his  invisible  brother  Fred,  which 
Is  what  he  wanted  to  be  called  Instead  of 
John.  Faith  was  the  name  he  gave  his  sis- 
ter. He  saw  her  as  soft  and  gentle,  wearing 
a  dress  with  white  frills,  like  a  china  doll. 
He  played  over  in  his  mind  a  single  drama 
with  endless  variations.  Faith  was  hurt  or 
being  picked  up  by  some  bully.  He  would 
come  to  her  side  to  help  or  defend  her. 
Then  he  and  Faith  and  Fred  would  sit  be- 
neath a  tree,  and  they  would  praise  him  for 
his  bravery,  and  he  would  say  it  was  nothing. 
They  would  have  something  cold  to  drink 
and  maybe  some  candy  to  eat.  He  retreated 
more  and  more  Into  this  pleasant  world. 
His  mother  had  noticed  his  blank  gaze  many 
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times  and  had  heard  him  say  '•Faith."  She 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  called  to  the 
ministry  to  be  a  gospel  preacher  or  a  faith 
healer. 

Robert  was  almost  as  old  as  Luis.  He  had 
been  on  the  season  for  2  years.  His  father 
came  from  the  sawmill  one  day  and  said. 
Tliey  don't  need  me  any  more.  They  hired 
a  machine."  His  father  had  tried  to  make 
a  joke  of  it.  but  late  at  night  Robert  could 
hear  his  mother  crying.  He  knew  it  wasn't 
a  joke  about  the  machine  being  hired.  They 
sold  their  house  and  packed  everything  into 
the  car.  Robert  left  school,  and  now  they 
Uved  in  one  camp  after  another.  Sometimes 
they  slept  in  the  car. 

The  man  with  the  clipboard  left.  The 
children  came  out  of  the  bushes,  picked  up 
their  boxes.  They  bent  over  in  si'.  *nce  and 
began  to  pluck  at  the  vines.  These  are  the 
children  of  harvest.  "The  kids  that  don't 
count  '  they  are  sometimes  called.  "The 
here-today-gone-tomorrow  kids." 

Inspectors  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
find  children  working  illegally  on  60  percent 
of  the  farms  they  inspect.  And  no  one 
knows  how  many  hide  in  the  woods  when  It 
"looks  like  rain."  No  one  really  knows  how 
many  migrant  children  there  are.  Estimates 
run  from  100,000  to  600.000.  The  most  fre- 
quently used  figure  is  150.000.  One  survey 
in  the  olive  groves  of  California  showed  that 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  workers  were 
children.  An  Oregon  survey  showed  the  im- 
portance of  the  child's  labor  to  the  family. 
There  the  average  migrant  worker  earned  $32 
a  week  during  the  weeks  he  worked.  But  his 
wife  and  children  together  earned  $48.  In 
some  crops  women  and  children  do  more 
than  half  the  harvest  work. 

The  birth  of  the  migrant  child  will  most 
likely  be  in  a  migrant  shack  or,  at  best,  in  the 
emergency  room  of  a  county  hospital.  His 
ntu-sery  is  the  field  and  his  toys  the  things 
that  grow  there.  A  few  camps  have  day-care 
centers.  There  are  24  such  registered  centers 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
less  than  1.000  children. 

The  migrant  child  may  never  develop  any 
idea  of  home.  His  family  is  never  in  any 
place  long  enough,  and  home  to  him  is 
wherever  he  happens  to  be.  He  seldom  sees  a 
doctor.  It  Is  almost  certain  that  he  will  have 
pinworms  and  diarrhea.  Other  common  ail- 
ments untreated  are  contagious  skin  infec- 
tions, acute  febrile  tonsillitis,  asthma.  Iron 
deficiency  anemia,  and  disabling  physical 
handicaps.  A  poor  diet  condemns  the  child 
from  the  start.  A  report  on  a  camp  in 
Mathls.  Tex.,  showed  that  96  percent  of  the 
children  had  not  drunk  milk  in  6  months. 
Their  diet  consisted  mainly  of  cornmcal  and 
rice.  A  doctor  commenting  on  the  report 
said  there  was  evidence  of  ordinary  starva- 
tion. The  migrant  child  is  prone  to  scurvy. 
rickets,  and  kwashiokor — a  severe  protein 
deficiency.  Some  reports  have  put  the  Inci- 
dence of  dental  abnormalities  at  95  percent, 
and  others  said  that  bad  teeth  were  uni- 
versal. 

Epidemics,  like  the  one  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  a  few  years  ago.  take  a  heavy  toll. 
Shigellosis,  a  form  of  dysentery,  had  been 
rampant  in  the  valley  for  years.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  was  extremely  high.  Within  a 
short  time,  28  babies  died  of  dehydration  and 
malnutrition.  The  migrant  child  is  ali-o  prey 
to  a  host  of  diseases  now  rare  In  the  non- 
migrant  world:  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and 
whooping  cough.  A  medical  survey  In  Cali- 
fornia -showed  that  two-thirds  of  the  children 
under  3  years  of  age  were  never  Immunized 
against  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  lockjaw, 
or  smallpox.  Two-thirds  of  the  children 
under    18   had   not   received    polio  shots. 

There  have  been  many  brave  attempts  to 
provide  migrant  workers  with  medical  serv- 
ice, usually  on  a  shoestring  budget  and 
through  the  energy  of  a  few  determined  peo- 
ple in  a  community.  In  the  little  farming 
towns  around  Morebead  City.  N.C..  the  Rev- 


erend Jack  Mansfield  got  together  the  first 
mobile  medical  clinic,  a  white  trailer  called 
the  Rocking  Horse,  equipped  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  doctor's  office.  The  Rocking 
Horse — so  named  because  It  tilted  back  and 
forth  when  you  walked  around  in  It — was 
staffed  by  a  group  of  local  doctors  who  took 
turns  going  out  to  the  migrant  camps.  The 
welfare  department  was  persuaded  to  provide 
a  social  worker.  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  provided  a  migrant  minister. 

By  the  light  of  a  fiickerlng  kerosene  lan- 
tern, the  lines  of  workers  waited  to  see  the 
doctor.  Some  had  unnamed  miseries  of  the 
head  and  the  chest,  aches  and  pains  that 
move  up  the  back  and  seize  the  neck  In  a 
vise.  Colds,  bad  teeth,  rheumatism,  and 
chronic  headaches  could  only  be  treated  by 
the  same  white  pills. 

It  would  take  a  full  staff  of  psychologists 
to  evaluate  the  psychic  condition  of  the 
migrant  children.  But  even  In  the  absence 
of  any  thoroughgoing  study,  the  symptoms 
of  frustration,  bitterness,  and  disorganiza- 
tion are  easy  to  see.  A  daycare  center  was 
started  in  the  basement  of  an  Arkansas 
church  for  migrant  children.  One  of  the 
most  successful  parts  of  the  center  was  a 
workshop  run  by  a  young  man  named  Alec 
Johnson.  The  shop  was  set  up  In  a  corner 
room  with  small  windows  for  ventilation  at 
the  top.  It  W.1S  cool  and  pleasant  on  the 
hottest  days. 

Alec  had  assembled  the  usual  carpentry 
tools  and  some  leatherworking  tools.  By  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  the  migrants  pulled 
out.  he  had  learned  several  things  about 
migrant  children  by  watching  them  at  play. 
Joey  Smith  was  a  blond  blue-eyed  boy  from 
Kentucky.  The  family  had  been  on  the  road 
for  almost  10  years,  which  was  most  of  Joey's 
life.  He  was  two  when  the  coal  mine  was 
closed  and  his  father  lost  his  Job.  When 
Joey  fir.st  came  to  the  shop,  he  was  quiet; 
by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  he  was  rac- 
ing around  the  room  banging  the  chairs  with 
a  hammer.  Alec  had  to  take  the  hammer 
away  from  him,  and  Joey  sulked  and  refused 
to  do  anything. 

Alec  got  Joey  Interested  In  making  a 
leather  billfold.  "I  got  all  the  material 
together."  said  Alec,  "and  Joey  started  with  a 
flurry  of  energy.  But  within  an  hour,  he  had 
put  it  aside  and  was  toying  with  some  pieces 
of  lumber.  I  started  him  b.ick  on  the  bill- 
fold. Joey  hit  it  a  few  whacks  with  the  mallet 
and  then  looked  around  for  something  else  to 
do.  Joey  wanted  the  billfold  and  had  been 
excited  about  making  it.  But  he  didn't  seem 
to  be  able  to  stay  with  it  and  finish.  There 
were  majiy  of  the  kids  who  v/ere  like  this. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  characteristic.  They  start 
out  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  as  soon  as 
they  hit  a  snag,  they  toss  whatever  It  is  aside 
and  go  to  something  else.  They  haven't  had 
any  experience  In  building  anything  or  In 
solving  problems.  They  have  no  confidence 
in  themselves."  Teachers,  doctors,  and 
ministers  have  the  most  contact  with  the 
migrant  children.  They  are.  understandably, 
not  optimistic  about  the  future. 

Children  have  worked  on  farms  since  the 
first  f.irmer  had  a  son.  and  it  has  always  been 
considered  part  of  the  rural  way  of  life.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  farmer's 
boy  doing  his  chores  and  the  migrant  child 
topping  onions  and  digging  potatoes.  The 
two  .ire  blurred  together  in  the  minds  of 
people  outside  agriculture.  The  blurring  gets 
help  from  such  spoke.-,men  as  North  Caro- 
lina's Congressman  Cooley.  who  enunciated 
the  Blue  Sky  Doctrine:  "There  are  no  sweat 
shops  on  the  farms  of  America,"  he  said. 
"On  the  farms  of  our  Nation,  children  labor 
with  their  parents  out  under  the  blue  skies." 
Under  the  blue  skies  of  Idaho,  a  12-year-old 
girl  got  her  ponytall  caught  In  a  potato- 
digging  machine.  It  ripped  off  her  scalp, 
ears,  eyelids,  and  cheeks.  She  died  shortly 
afterward  in  a  hosplt.al.  On  a  farm  In  Cali- 
fornia,  a   10-ye;ir-old  girl   came  back   from 


the  fields  exhausted  from  a  day's  work.  She 
fell  asleep  on  a  pile  of  burlap  bags  as  she 
waited  for  her  parents.  As  other  workers 
returned  from  the  fields,  they  tossed  the 
empty  bags  on  the  stack,  and  the  little  girl 
was  soon  covered  up.  A  2-ton  truck  backed 
across  the  pile  and  drove  off.  They  did  not 
find  her  body  until  the  next  day. 

If  children  were  mangled  in  steel  mills, 
there  would  be  a  storm  of  public  protest. 
But  death  and  Injury  on  the  mechanized 
farms  seem  to  pass  unnoticed.  Under  the 
blue  sky  of  the  farm  factory  is  no  place  for 
little  children.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the 
three  most  hazardous  Industries.  In  Cali- 
fornia alone,  more  than  500  agricultural 
workers  imder  the  age  of  18  are  seriously 
Injured  every  year. 

The  migrants  who  follow  the  harvest  are 
the  only  people  in  America  who  are  desperate 
enough  for  this  work  to  take  it.  Their  chil- 
dren will  be  another  generation  of  wanderers, 
lost  to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation. 

FACTORIES    IN     THE     I'lELD 

The  family  farm  used  to  be  the  citadel  of 
virtue  in  the  American  rural  tradition.  Life 
was  made  hard  by  the  v.igaries  of  the  weather 
and  complicated  only  by  the  bureaucrats  in 
W.ishington,  who  alw.-iys  meddled  with  farm- 
ing. In  1900,  when  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  under  76  million,  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  lived  on  the  farm.  Today, 
only  8  percent  live  on  farms,  and  more  leave 
every  year. 

Today,  the  important  farms,  as  units  of 
productioii,  are  more  like  factories.  Great 
cultivators  and  harvesting  machines  lumber 
through  endless  fields.  Gangs  of  workers 
bring  in  the  harvest.  One  cannot  ride  past 
these  giant  farms  after  the  harvest  is  over 
and  the  crew  has  left  without  an  eerie  feeling 
of  being  in  a  land  without  people.  A  verse 
from  Isai.ih  rides  the  wind:  "Woe  to  those 
who  join  house  to  house,  who  add  field  to 
field,  until  there  is  no  more  room,  and  you 
are  made  to  dwell  alone  In  the  midst  of  the 
land." 

The  importance  of  making  the  distinction 
between  the  big  farm  and  the  little  farm- 
between  the  homestead  and  the  factory  in 
the  field — is  essential  to  the  story  of  migrant 
labor.  To  begin  with,  the  family  farmer  and 
the  migrant  worker  are  in  the  same  sinking 
boat.  The  family  farm,  while  providing  an 
Income  and  a  place  to  live,  no  longer  con- 
tributes signi.lcantly  to  America's  food  pro- 
duction. 

If  the  earth  suddenly  swallowed  up  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  small  family  farms  in  Ameri- 
ca—nearly half  the  total  number— food  pro- 
duction would  drop  by  only  5  percent.  Half 
of  our  food  is  produced  by  only  9  percent 
of  the  farms.  These  highly  mechanized, 
capitalized,  and  integrated  companies  use 
most  of  the  seasonal  labor.  Only  a  relatively 
few  big  growers  (5  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber) use  more  than  $2,000  worth  of  labor 
a  year.  The  real  giants— the  top  3  percent- 
hire  more  than  a  third  of  all  farm  labor. 

It  is  through  the  fields  of  the  farm  fac- 
tories that  the  migrant  stream  flows.  And 
these  are  the  growers  that  have  brought  for- 
eign farmworkers  to  America  each  year.  The 
growth  of  corporation  farming  and  its  effect 
on  the  traditional  family  f;u-m  have  been 
watched  with  concern  for  many  years.  In 
1923  a  North  Carolina  land  commission  Is- 
suca  a  still-urgent  report:  "It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  under  capitalistic  or  corpora- 
tion farming,  greater  gains  might  be  .se- 
cured than  under  a  system  of  small  individ- 
ual holdings. 

"It  is  quite  inconceivable,  however,  that 
the  •  •  •  farmer  would  be  as  good  or  as 
efficient  a  citizen,  that  he  would  take  as 
great  pride  in  farming,  that  he  would  get  as 
much  contentment  and  happiness  for  him- 
self and  his  family  out  of  his  home,  or  that 
he  could  develop  as  satisfactory  a  community 
for  himself  and  neighbors  as  he  could  and 
would  if  he  owned  the  house  in   which  he 
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lives  and  the  farm  he  cultivates.  The  prob- 
lem, then.  Is  that  of  life  on  the  farm,  the 
development  of  rural  communities  and  the 
building  of  rural  civilization  with  which, 
after  all,  we  are  most  concerned.  •  •  •  Tlie 
late  Governor  Blckett  said:  'the  small  farm 
owned  by  the  man  who  tills  it  is  the  best 
plant  bed  in  the  world  in  which  to  grow  a 
patriot.'  Every  consideration  of  progress 
and  safely  urges  us  to  employ  all  wise  and 
Just  meai,iires  to  get  our  lands  into  the 
hands  of  many  and  forcbtall  the  most  de- 
structive of  1.11  monopolies — the  monopoly 
of  the  soil." 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
always  more  or  less  agreed  with  this.  Nearly 
every  administration  ha.s  declared  Itself  in 
f.ivor  of  preserving  the  family  farm.  It  is 
ironic  that  each,  in  turn,  has  brought  it 
closer  to  extinction. 

In  1963  the  Government  spent  $4.7  billion 
on  surplus  commodities.  Most  of  the  money 
went  to  prosperous  commercial  farms,  with 
only  pennies  trickling  down  to  the  hard- 
pressed  family  farms.  The  Government- 
support  price  is  often  more  than  the  produc- 
tion costs  of  tlie  big  commercial  farms.  This 
means  they  can  produce  without  worrying 
about  the  market  since  "Uncle  Sucker" — as 
some  of  the  farmers  say — will  buy  w  hat  they 
can't  sell  elsewhere. 

In  1961  2  corporate  cotton  farms  received 
Government  subsidies  of  $2  million  each; 
13  great  farms  each  received  $649,753  on  the 
average;  and  332  farms  received  $113,657 
each.  By  contrast,  70  percent  of  the  cotton 
farms  were  given  an  average  of  $60. 

The  Government  has  subsidized  the  big 
operators  in  a  more  important  way.  Until 
this  year  the  commercial  farms  have  been 
allowed  to  draw  on  the  pools  of  cheap  labor 
from  other  countries,  principally  Mexico. 
The  presence  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
foreign  workers  has  naturally  disrupted  the 
domestic  labor  market,  resulting  in  low 
w;iges  and  poor  working  conditions.  The 
family  fiirmer,  who  hires  little  outside  help, 
has  to  value  his  and  his  family's  labor  at 
no  more  than  the  commercial  farmer  pays 
for  gang  labor. 

The  exodus  from  the  farm  is  proceeding 
at  the  rate  of  about  800,000  people  a  year, 
although  cities  and  towns  have  as  little  im- 
mediate need  for  surplus  rural  population 
as  the  Nation  does  for  surpUis  farm  produc- 
tion. It  has  been  seriously  proposed  many 
times  that  overproduction  is  caused  by  a  sur- 
plus of  farmers  and  that  we  should  let  the 
natural  laws  of  competition  weed  out  the 
less  successful.  This  way,  the  problem  of 
surplus  production  and  surplus  farmers 
would  solve  Itself  at  no  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers. But.  as  we  have  already  seen,  most 
of  the  food  Is  produced  by  a  relatively  few 
big  farms.  And,  of  course,  when  the  small 
farmer  finally  gives  up  and  goes  to  the  city, 
his  land  Is  taken  over  eventually  by  another 
farmer  and  remains  in  production. 

As  a  unit,  the  larger  family  farm  is  not 
without  merit.  According  to  a  1962  Govern- 
ment report.  "Family  farms  (in  this  case 
those  using  1.5  man-years  of  hired  labor) 
are  more  efficient  than  large  corporate-type 
farms  •  ♦  *.  When  the  management  of  a 
farm  is  taken  away  from  those  who  supply 
the  labor,  there  is  a  loss  of  Incentive,  dili- 
gence, skill  and  prudent  judgment  which  are 
necessary  to  maintain  efficiency."  The  report 
said  that  the  advantages  of  the  corporate 
farm  lay  primarily  in  superior  financing  and 
control  on  the  market. 

No  farmer,  of  course,  whether  big  or  small, 
can  dominate  the  market.  But  the  vertically 
integrated  farm  is  its  own  market.  The  per- 
i.siiable  harvest  from  the  field  goes  to  the 
liirm's  own  processing  and  canning  plants 
lind  is  sold  canned  or  frozen  under  less 
urgent  conditions.  (In  1962,  however,  the 
Government  bought  up  $1.3  million  worth 
of  California  canned  apricots.)  The  small 
farmer   selling  perishable   produce    Is   com- 


pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  market,  or  specifi- 
cally, the  buyer. 

Today  the  position  of  the  buyer  Is  stronger 
than  It  has  ever  been.  In  1958,  supermarket 
buying  agencies  handled  60  percent  of  the 
food  dollar.  At  the  present  time.  It  is  said 
that  chain  buyers  account  for  90  percent  of 
the  food  dollar. 

There  are  about  3.7  million  farms  In  the 
United  States.  What  seems  to  be  happening 
is  this:  The  312,000  first-class  farms  are  big 
and  getting  bigger;  the  1,755,000  middle-class 
farms  are  struggling,  and  to  survive  they  need 
a  more  equitable  marketing  structure,  some 
Government  aid,  and  an  orderly  farm  labor 
force;  the  third-class  farms,  of  which  there 
are  1,641,000,  are  marked  for  certain  death 
if  agriculture  continues  for  much  longer  on 
its  present  path. 

The  farm  of  the  classic  rural  tradition,  the 
family  farm,  required  little  outside  labor.  A 
hired  man  or  two  were  enough  on  the  bigger 
farm  for  most  of  the  year.  And  at  planting 
or  harvest,  neighboring  farm  families  joined 
together  and  did  the  work,  going  from  farm 
to  farm. 

THE    EXPLOITATION    OF    LABOR 

The  history  of  migrant  labor  is  sketchy, 
but  its  dominant  themes  are  quite  clear. 
The  rise  of  the  corporate  farm  and  the 
growth  of  the  migrant  labor  force  were  twin 
developments.  It  is  arguable  which  came 
first.  Some  say  the  industrialized  farm  de- 
veloped because  growers  saw  a  chance  to 
xitilize  a  growing  pool  of  unemployed  labor. 
Others  say  that  the  development  of  the  giant 
farm  created  a  demand  for  gangs  of  itinerant 
l.ibor,  and  the  migrants  came  to  fill  the  need. 
Whichever  way  it  happened,  the  result  has 
been  that  the  corporate  farm  is,  and  always 
has  been,  dependent  on  cheap,  migrant 
labor. 

The  migrant  force  of  today  still  bears  the 
marks  of  our  history.  Since  early  America 
wr.s  largely  rural,  farm  interests  dominated 
the  Government.  While  manufacturers  ad- 
justed to  the  industrial  revolution  early, 
agriculture  was  able  to  win  exemption  from 
most  of  the  social  legislation  passed  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Agriculture  has 
grown  from  a  society,  or  way  of  life,  into  a 
complex  food  industry  without  coming  to 
terms  with  Its  labor  force.  Had  the  auto- 
mobile industry  been  able  to  Import  cheap 
labor  from  underdeveloped  countries,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  automobile  union  would 
have  made  much  headway. 

The  commercial  farm  has  never  adjusted 
to  the  realities  of  modern  labor  conditions 
or  wages.  Furthermore,  the  modern  com- 
mercial farmer  holds  on  to  the  idea  that  he 
somehow  has  a  God-given  right  to  unlimited 
cheap  labor.  Never  has  he  had  to  enter  the 
labor  market  and  make  serious  efforts  to  at- 
tract farm  labor.  If  anything  characterizes 
the  history  of  the  seasonal  farmworker.  It  Is 
this — fate,  thro-jgh  famine  or  depression, 
war  or  revolution,  has  time  and  again  de- 
livered to  the  commercial  grower  an  ample 
supply  of  cheap  and  docile  labor. 

The  migrant  drama  caught  the  Nation's 
attention  in  the  thirties.  Great  dust  storms 
swept  the  plains  and  dimmed  the  sun  as  far 
away  as  the  east  coast.  Long  lines  of  tenant 
families,  the  gasoline  gypsies,  crossed  the 
desert  Into  California  looking  for  work.  The 
dust  bowl  refugees  were  only  one  set  of  char- 
acters in  the  migrant  epic  that  began  long 
before  the  Joads  of  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

By  1934  the  Anglo  population  in  the  labor 
camps  reached  50  percent.  As  the  bitter 
years  of  dust  storms  and  depression  set  in, 
Okies  and  Arkies  continued  to  stream  into 
California  In  caravans  of  jalopies.  It  was 
ironic  that  after  so  many  years  of  coolies 
and  peons.  American  workers  took  over  in  a 
time  of  widespread  unemployment.  Hence 
wages  and  working  conditions,  bad  as  they 
were,  got  worse.  For  every,  job  that  was  open, 
there  was  a  hungry  carload  of  migrants.  Men 
fought  In  the  field  over  a  row  of  beans.    For 


the  first  time  Western  growers  admitted  there 
was  a  labor  surplus.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  reported  that  by  1938,  221,000 
dust  bowlers  had  entered  California. 

THE  BRACEROS 

with  the  coming  of  World  War  II.  ship- 
yards and  aircraft  industries  drained  off  the 
surplus  labor  left  by  the  draft  board.  Food 
demands  climbed  to  wartime  levels.  An- 
other source  of  cheap  labor  had  to  be  found. 
The  Government  was  Induced  to  sanction 
the  wetbacks.  And  in  1944  the  United  States 
spent  ne.irly  $24  million  to  supply  the  grow- 
ers with  62,170  braceros — Mexican  farm 
laborers. 

As  the  war  progressed,  prisoners  of  war 
were  turned  over  to  growers,  along  with  con- 
victs. Japanese-Americans,  impounded  in 
concentration  camps,  were  released  to  the 
custody  of  the  big  growers.  Armed  guards 
patrolled  the  fields.  When  the  war  ended, 
the  POW's  went  back  to  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  the  convicts  went  back  to  their  cells. 

The  wetbacks  remained,  and  their  ques- 
tionable legal  position  became  more  and  more 
evident.  Border  patrols,  on  orders  from 
Washington,  looked  the  other  way  during  the 
harvest  season,  and  the  wetbacks  streamed 
in.  The  Federal  Government  not  only  con- 
doned wetback  traffic  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son but  actually  encouraged  It.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  studying  the  problems  of 
migratory  labor  discovered  this  incredible 
situation: 

"Wetbacks  (who  were  apprehended)  were 
given  identification  slips  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice which  entitled  them,  within  a  few  min- 
utes, to  step  back  across  the  border  and  be- 
come contract  workers.  There  was  no  other 
way  to  obtain  the  indispensable  slip  of  paper 
except  to  be  found  illegally  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  violators  of  law  were  rewarded 
by  receiving  legal  contracts  while  the  same 
opportunities  were  denied  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  Mexico.  The  United  States,  having 
engaged  in  a  program  giving  preference  in 
contracting  to  those  who  had  broken  the  law. 
had  encouraged  violation  of  the  immigration 
lav.-s.  Our  Government  thus  has  become  a 
contributor  to  the  growth  of  an  illegal  traffic 
which  it  has  the  responsibility  to  prevent." 

In  1950  when  the  police  action  began  in 
Korea.  President  Truman  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  problems  of  migrant 
labor.  The  pressure  was  building  up  for  more 
cheap  labor  to  meet  the  anticipated  new  de- 
mands for  food.  The  McCarran-Walter  Act 
(Public  Law  414)  had  just  been  passed  over 
the  President's  veto.  This  was  a  new  Immi- 
gration and  Natiuallzation  Act.  which  per- 
mitted the  temporary  importation  of  foreign 
labor  under  contract  for  periods  up  to  3  years. 

Following  completion  of  the  report  of  the 
President's  commission,  the  82d  Congress,  on 
July  12,  1951.  passed  Public  Law  78.  The 
commission  had  recommended  a  few  months 
earlier  that  "no  special  measures  be  adopted 
to  increase  the  number  of  alien  contract 
workers  beyond  the  number  admitted  In 
1950."  In  that  year  192.000  legal  braceros 
(literally  arm-men)  came  in  under  contract 
to  work"  In  the  fields  of  the  Southwest.  Il- 
legal wetb.ick  traffic  began  to  decline,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  the  number  of  braceros 
had  risen  far  above  the  wartime  emergency 
levels  of  either  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
war.  In  1959  there  were  437,000  Mexican  na- 
tionals scattered  across  the  United  States 
from  Texas  to  Michigan. 

Over  the  years  growers  have  shown  a  de- 
cided preference  for  the  foreign  farm  workers. 
The  reasons  are  many.  The  foreigner  many 
times  does  not  speak  English.  He  is  unin- 
formed about  his  rights  and  In  a  poor  posi- 
tion to  defend  them  if  they  are  violated.  He 
is  willing  to  work  for  less  and  under  poorer 
conditions.  Imported  farm  workers  are  al- 
ways single  males.  Housing  and  transporta- 
tion are  simpler.     And  when  the  farmer  is 
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done  with  them,  they  can  be  shipped  back 
where  they  came  from.  And  if  any  of  them 
make  trouble,  they  can  be  shipped  home  a 
little  early. 

Shortage  of  workers  amid  mass  unemploy- 
ment: foreign  workers  in  record  numbers 
while  American  workers  can't  find  jobs — 
these  are  long-standing  contradictions  In 
farm  labor.  Growers  s<^y  they  can't  find 
workers.  Workers  say  they  can't  find  Jobs. 
Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  definition  of 
the  terms.  A  shortage  of  labor  exists  for 
many  growers  when  they  don't  have  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  workers  they  can 
get  by  with.  Extra  hands  keep  the  wages 
down  and  the  union  out.  The  workers'  idea 
of  the  proper  labor  supply  is  when  he  can 
choose  betwen  jobs  and  take  the  one  that 
pays  the  most. 

The  theory  of  the  laws  that  enable  growers 
to  import  labor  was  that  both  worker  and 
grower  could  be  served.  In  practice  these 
laws  crushed  the  worker  and  gave  the  grower 
an  almost  limitless  supply  of  cheap  labor. 
Obviously,  when  a  worker  refuses  a  job  at 
35  cents  an  hour  ( the  prevailing  wage  for 
fieldworkers  in  Arkansas,  for  example),  he 
only  makes  it  possible  for  the  grower  to  get 
Mexicans.  Until  very  recently,  Arkansas  was 
the  third  largest  user  of  braceros,  employing 
about  40,000  annually. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  law  in  action 
w.is  the  shifting  wages  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley. For  many  years  domestic  workers  in 
the  winter  lettuce  harvest  were  paid  a  piece 
rate  of  a  penny  a  head  for  harvesting  lettuce. 
Tliis  amounted  to  an  hourly  wage  of  from 
Sl.'25  to  $'2,  good  money  for  harvesting. 

As  growers  began  to  use  more  braceros. 
the  piece  rate  was  finally  dropped  and  the 
wage  level  in  the  valley  fell.  For  several 
vears  prior  to  1961,  it  was  frozen  at  about 
70  cents  an  hour.  When  President  Kennedy 
signed  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78  in 
ioi31  I  for  2  years),  he  instructed  the  Secre- 
i:^ry  of  Labor  to  see  to  it  that  the  program 
had  no  adverse  effect  on  domestic  labor.  As 
a  result.  Imperial  Valley  growers  who  sought 
to  vise  bracercs  were  instructed  to  reinstate 
the  old  piece  rate  of  a  penny  a  head.  (It 
can  be  noted  in  passing  that  if  harvest  wages 
were  doubled,  the  labor  cost  would  be  only 
2  cents  a  head.) 

In  anticipation  of  this  change,  growers  had 
increased  the  hourly  wage  from  70  cents  to 
31.  But  as  soon  as  the  Labor  Department 
called  for  the  old  piece  rate.  200  growers  flew 
to  Washington  to  protest.  The  Department 
backed  down  and  agreed  that  the  growers 
could  pay  either  $1  an  hour  or  the  piece  rate 
of  24  cents  a  carton.  The  choice  was  to  be 
left  to  the  worker.  That  the  growers  were 
satisfied  with  the  new  arrangement  indicated 
that  they  didn't  Intend  the  workers,  most 
of  whom  were  braceros,  to  have  much  say  in 
the  matter  after  all.  And  the  nature  of  the 
choice — between  $1  an  hour  or  $2  an  hour — 
Indicated  that  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
either  naive  or  cynical. 

The  mystery  was  cleared  up  when  an  ac- 
countant employed  by  an  El  Centro  lettuce 
company  announced  that  she  had  falsified 
the  payroll  records.  What  she  had  done,  on 
the  orders  of  the  company  owners,  was  to  pad 
the  hours  reported  by  the  labor  crews.  This 
lowered,  on  paper,  the  hourly  wage.  Thus 
the  Labor  Department  was  unaware  of  what 
the  piece  rate  earnings  actually  were.  Ap- 
parently the  wage  surveyors  had  asked  the 
growers  what  they  were  paying.  But  no  one 
bothered  to  ask  the  workers  what  they  were 
earning.  If  it  had  been  discovered  that  the 
piece  rate  was  equal  to  $2  an  hour,  then  the 
bracero  wage  of  $1  would  have  had  to  be 
doubled.  It  would  have  been  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  Mexicans  had  definitely  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  other  wages  in  the  valley. 

The  low  wages  in  agricultiu-e  may  seem  to 
be  of  little  importance  to  the  rest  of  so- 
clery.  But  "agriculture  as  a  whole,"  accord- 
ing  to   the  California   Democratic   Council, 


"stlU  remains  our  largest  single  industry. 
Repressed  farm  purchasing  power  contributes 
directly  and  significantly  to  fewer  sales,  fewer 
Jobs,  lower  business  profits,  and  a  lower 
general  level  of  national  output  and  income 
than  what  the  U.S.  economy  should  be  pro- 
ducing." 

ME.\SUP.ED    IN     PENNIES 

The  marketing  of  agriculture  products 
needs  a  thorough  investigation.  In  many 
cases  neither  the  grower  nor  the  worker  is 
getting  a  fair  shake.  Tomatoes  grown  In 
McAllen,  Tex.,  and  sold  in  Denver,  for  in- 
stance, produced  a  net  income  to  the  grower 
of  368.85  per  acre.  But  the  consumers  paid 
$9,660  for  this  acre  of  tomatoes.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  retail  food  prices  reflect 
farm  crop  prices.  And  a  much  smaller  frac- 
tion represents  hnrvesting  wages. 

There  is  room  here  for  iiiir  profits  to  grow- 
ers and  honest  wages  to  workers.  What  the 
harvesters  need  Is  the  dignity  of  work  done 
under  conditions  meant  for  farmworkers,  not 
farm  animals.  The  issues  that  are  fought 
over  are  cabin  space,  hot  water,  and  piece 
rates,  but  the  real  issues  are  basic  human 
rights  and  fairplay.  The  migrant  doesn't 
want  charity  or  handouts.  He  wants  a 
chance,  a  start,  to  build  his  strength  and 
manage  his  own  life. 

The  wages  paid  harvest  labor  constitute  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  retail  cost  of  food.  In 
many  cases,  an  Increase  in  wages  as  much  as 
100  percent  would  barely  affect  the  retail 
price.  The  price  to  consumers  of  eliminating 
migrant  poverty  is  measured  in  pennies. 

Legislation  designed  to  help  migrant  labor 
Is  urgently  needed.  In  1964  a  number  of 
bills  were  enacted  which  will  help  States  im- 
prove migrant  education,  expand  the  re- 
strictions on  child  labor,  provide  some  new 
day-care  centers  for  children,  and  help  farm- 
ers provide  field  sanitation.  Congress  could, 
if  it  would,  establish  a  minimum  wage  for 
migratory  workers,  improve  the  methods  of 
recruiting,  training,  transporting,  and  dis- 
tributing farmworkers,  and  extend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  cover  agricul- 
ture. 

Tlie  ingrained  poverty  and  underemploy- 
ment that  exist  among  the  seasonal  farm- 
workers will  be  difficult  to  eliminate.  Our 
agricultural  system  has  made  harvest  work 
shameful.  It  has  made  the  welfare  check 
often  more  honorable  than  harvest  work.  It 
has  made  pride  and  satisfaction  impossible. 
No  man  goes  into  a  field  to  harvest  crops  If 
there  Is  any  other  choice  open  to  him.  The 
new  laws  passed  In  1964  do  not  constitute  a 
complete  solution.  But  they  would  make  a 
start. 

NOTHING     BUT    DESPAIR 

The  Brent  family  is  typical  of  many  thou- 
sands of  migrant  families.  They  were  forced 
off  their  land  In  Georgia.  They  blundered 
into  the  migrant  stream  when  the  owner 
combined  it  with  five  other  "mule  and  nig- 
ger"  farms.  One  afternoon  a  placard  ap- 
peared in  the  window  of  the  filling  station- 
grocery  store  near  their  home.  It  offered 
■  employment  opportunities  "  In  the  harvest 
In  Homestead,  Fla.  The  family  was  desper- 
ate for  work.  They  loaded  their  household 
goods  into  their  1940  Dodge  and  started  for 
Homestead. 

After  a  long,  hot,  and  dusty  trip,  they 
stopped  in  Belle  Glade,  north  of  Homestead, 
where  the  harvest  was  underway.  Once 
there,  they  found  plenty  of  work,  and  the 
whole  family  went  to  the  fields.  In  a  month 
It  was  all  over.  They  never  got  to  Homestead. 
Work  was  finished  there,  too.  They  realized, 
too  late,  that  they  would  have  to  go  where 
the  crops  were.  They  sold  their  car  and 
Joined  a  crew  headed  for  Pennsylvania.  They 
had  become  migrants. 

Crew  leaders  and  roving  busdrivers  make 
recruiting  drives  into  the  South,  and  many 
workers  enter  the  migrant  stream  this.  way. 
The  promise  of  "a  hundred  dollars  a  week 


and  live  in  a  hotel"  sounds  good.  A  favorite 
target  of  the  recruiters  Is  the  debt-ridden 
tenant  family.  Cash  earnings  and  a  place  to 
live  are  heady  Inducements, 

Some  families  enter  the  stream  to  search 
for  a  better  place  to  live.  One  member  will 
go  on  the  season  to  look  around  up  North 
or  out  West.  Still,  many  of  them  wind  up 
in  the  rural  slums  that  lie  at  the  fringes  of 
the  suburbs  across  the  land.  There  are.  for 
example,  many  Negroes  from  North  Carolina 
living  in  Riverhead.  Long  Island.  They  came 
with  migrant  crews  first  and  later  brought 
their  families. 

Settling  Is  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  A 
Long  Island  woman  explained  It  this  way: 
"A  man  comes  alone  with  a  crew  and  picks 
a  place  to  settle  down.  Next  season,  he  may 
come  back  with  another  of  the  men  in  the 
family.  If  they  decide  it's  OK.  he'll  come 
next  year  with  his  wife.  At  the  end  of  the 
se.ison,  they  stay  in  Riverhead.  No  one  wants 
to  hire  a  migrant  because  they're  supposed  to 
be  wild  and  unstable:  no  one  will  rent  him  a 
house  for  fear  he'll  tear  it  up.  So  the  first 
place  the  family  lives  is  a  real  chicken- 
house.  If  he  finds  a  job,  he  can  move  his 
family  out  of  tlie  ex-migrant  slum  into  a 
regular  slum.  After  that,  he's  got  it  made 
A  lot  of  them  don't,  and  they  get  stranded. 
Sometimes  the  husband  has  to  leave  so  the 
wife  can  get  welfare." 

The  valleys  of  California  and  Arizona  and 
the  suburbs  of  the  Middle  West  are  filled 
with  the  cabin  slums  of  Mexican-Americans. 
Negroes,  and  poor  whites  trying  to  settle 
down.  After  a  few  years  a  migrant  who  can- 
not escajie  the  stream  is  broken  by  it.  The 
poverty,  anxiety,  homelessness,  and  Isolation 
wear  away  his  spirit.  It  is  this  apathy  that 
is  often  called  acceptance  and  makes  people 
say,  "They  like  things  that  way," 

"We're  always  goln'  someplace,"  said  a 
sandy-haired  Oklahoma  migrant,  "but  we 
never  git  no  place."  In  a  tired,  flat  voice,  an 
old  woman  in  a  Michigan  field  put  It  only  a 
little  differently:  "I  been  ever'  place,  and  I 
got  no  place." 

A  migrant  minister  in  a  Belle  Glade  camp 
asked  a  woman  In  his  camp  church  If  she  was 
going  on  the  season  again.  "I  don't  know. 
Ever'  year  I  go  up  broke  and  I  come  back 
broke.     I  don't  know  why  I  go  even." 

A  migrant  In  Arkansas  sat  on  the  steps  of 
his  one-room  cabin.  For  an  hour  he  had 
talked  about  where  he  had  been,  and  the 
things  he  had  done  to  keep  his  family  alive. 
Suddenly  It  seemed  as  If  the  memory  of  the 
years  crushed  him.  "I  get  sick  of  the  world 
sometimes  and  ever'body  In  it.  I  don't  know 
whafs  goln'  to  happen.  Used  to  make  a 
llvin*  pickln"  cotton.  Then  they  started 
bringin'  In  them  Mexicans  by  the  truckload. 
Now  they're  gettin'  them  machines  every 
day." 

Few  urban  Americans  have  any  awareness 
of  this  vast  impoverished  army  that  tramps 
through  their  country  to  bring  the  crops  In 
from  the  fields.  It  cannot  be  seen  except  as 
a  broken-down  car  or  bus  here,  a  truck  there. 
a  ragged  crew  working  somewhere  off  in  a 
field. 

But  the  harvest  cycle  yields  Its  own  fruits: 
ignorance,  poverty,  death,  and  despair.  Un- 
til we  see  the  connection  between  mlgrancy — 
the  corpses  piled  up  on  the  roadway,  the 
children  left  to  the  darkness  of  Ignorance 
and  Illiteracy,  the  despairing,  destitute  fam- 
ilies groping  for  a  way  to  live — and  the 
bountiful  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  on 
every  corner  fruit  stand  or  In  every  super- 
market, no  changes  will  come.  Without  this 
understanding,  no  war  on  poverty  can  hope 
to  win  more  than  a  few  skirmishes. 
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RABBI  BERNSTEIN  DISCUSSES 
AIPAC  OBJECTIVES 

Mr.    HORTON.     Mr,   Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  American-Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee.  My  distin- 
guished constituent.  Rabbi  Philip  S. 
Bernstein  of  B'rith  Kodesh  Congrega- 
tion in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Rabbi  Bernstein  addressed  those  at- 
tending the  dinner  and  cited  the  com- 
mittee's objectives  and  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  support  which  the  committee's 
members  give  these  goals. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  Rabbi  Bernstein's  re- 
marks and  having  the  benefit  of  his 
views  on  these  issues  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  point  to  my 
long  association  with  Rabbi  Bernstein 
and  publicly  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  the  counsel  he  has  given  me  on 
many  of  these  matters.  He  has  been  of 
invaluable  help  to  me  in  framing  the 
various  legislative  measures  I  have  in- 
troduced to  help  further  the  objectives 
of  the  American-Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  including  U.S.  condemna- 
tion of  Soviet  anti-Semitism,  blocking 
any  aid  to  the  United  Arab  Republic 
which  would  perpetuate  Nasser's  perse- 
cution of  Israel,  and  helping  American 
businessmen  overcome  the  Intimidation 
of  the  Arab  boycott. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  and  on  this 
17th  anniversary  of  Israel  independ- 
ence, I  include  Rabbi  Bernstein's  speech 
in  the  Record: 

Speech  by  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein 

By  the  vagaries  of  the  Jewish  religious 
calendar  we  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  anniversary.  It  was  in  just  this 
week  22  years  ago  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  were  engaged  In  the  last 
throes  of  their  heroic  resistance.  The  Nazi 
troops  had  set  out  to  destroy  every  building 
in  the  ghetto  and  to  slaughter  every  Jew. 
Although  they  knew  it  was  hopeless  the 
Jews  decided  to  die  fighting.  When  the 
smoke  cleared  only  a  handful  had  escaped, 
but  they  and  the  dead  had  written  another 
epic  In  the  history  of  human  heroism  and 
martyrdom  as  their  oppressors  had  written 
another  page,  perhaps  the  worst  page,  in 
the  black  history  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

When  some  2  years  later  Europe  was  lib- 
erated it  was  revealed  that  6  million  Jews 
had  been  done  to  death  by  Hitler  and  his 
cohorts.  Tlie  great  Jewish  communities  of 
Europe  were  gone  forever.  The  survivors 
were  caught  in  displaced  persons  camps 
from'  which  it  seemed  they  could  not  escape. 
Only  when  Israel  came  into  existence  and  the 
fate  of  Jews  was  in  Jewish  hands  were  the 
camps  liquidated  and  life  began  anew  in 
freedom  and  dignity.  The  largest  surviving 
Jewish  community  In  Europe  still  suffers  dis- 
abilities and  discrimination.  We  appreciate 
that  190  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
have  sponsored  resolutions  condemning 
Soviet  anti-Semitism. 

Jews  have  determined  that  what  happened 
to  our  people  In  our  lifetime  shall  never 
happen  again.  Herein  lies  the  first  major 
piirpose  of  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee.     There  are  various  way  to  help 


Jews  and  to  enable  Israel  to  survive  and 
be  strong.  The  United  Jewish  Appeal  Is  the 
primary  Instrument  of  resettlement.  Bonds 
for  Israel  Is  building  the  new  country's  econ- 
omy. Innumerable  efforts  are  being  made 
along  religious,  cultural,  social,  personal 
lines. 

Our  committee  is  concerned  with  the  po- 
litical activity  necessary  for  the  survival  and 
the  strengthening  of  Israel.  This  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  American  democratic 
practice.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  mood 
of  the  American  people  and  the  known  at- 
titudes of  Its  leaders  which  have  been  sym- 
pathetic to  Israel  even  long  before  the  state 
came  into  existence.  Every  President  be- 
ginning with  Woodrow  Wilson,  every  Con- 
gress for  nearly  half  a  century  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  Zionist  aspiration  for  the  re- 
establishment  for  those  who  needed  and 
wished  it,  of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Therefore  the  AIPAC  has  supported  the 
U.S.  program  of  economic  aid  to  Israel  as 
well  as  to  other  deserving  countries.  This 
aid  which  has  been  generously  given  has  been 
of  Indispensable  assistance  to  the  new  state 
struggling  with  almost  overwhelming  prob- 
lems. 

We  have  supported  an  arms  balance  in 
the  Middle  East.  Unfortunately,  Israel's 
Arab  nelghbors-^have  proclaimed  and  reiter- 
ated innumerable  times  their  determination 
to  destroy  Israel  and  to  drive  its  Jewish  in- 
habitants into  the  sea.  The  attacks  last 
week  on  President  Bourgulba  and  the  Tuni- 
sian Embassy  in  Cairo  make  clear  that  there 
is  no  change  in  the  official  Arab  position. 
There  is  obviously  no  readiness  for  peace. 
The  dominant  Arab  leadership  is  animated 
by  a  blind,  unreasoning  hatred.  Its  intent 
is  clear.  Israel  must  be  strong  enough  to 
deter  aggression.  A  weak  Israel  would  be 
an  invitation  to  attack  and  to  destroy.  We 
who  are  committed  to  the  survival  of  Israel, 
and  I  hope  that  encompasses  everyone  in 
this  room,  therefore  must  be  concerned  with 
the  arms  balance. 

President  Kennedy  and  subsequently 
President  Johnson,  in  a  Joint  communique 
with  Prime  Minister  Eshkol,  have  made  such 
a  commitment.  In  our  opinion  the  aid  given 
for  this  purpose  should  be  open  and  clear. 
The  failure  to  arm  Israel  directly  obscures 
the  commitment. 

It  is  then  to  win  support  for  economic  aid 
to  Israel  and  for  strength  for'  Israel's  sur- 
vival that  our  committee  holds  as  its  first 
objective. 

The  second  objective,  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  first,  Is  the  strengthening  of 
United  States-Israel  relations  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  free  world,  Israel  is  a  democ- 
racy. It  is  committed  to  the  West.  It  hopes 
some  day  to  normalize  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  but  by  the  deep- 
est ties  of  conviction  it  belongs  in  the  free 
world.  It  is  bound  with  bonds  of  history 
and  faith  to  American  Jewry.  It  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  aid  of  the  U.S.  Gdrernment 
and  of  U.S.  Jews.  Thtis  Israel  hSff' become 
the  one  dei>endable  bastion  of  democracy  In 
the  Middle  East. 

That  the  United  States  cannot  depend 
upon  Nasser  and  his  cohorts  has  become 
abundantly  clear.  The  Egyptian  ruler  has 
sought  to  undermine  the  American  position 
in  North  Africa  and  among  the  new  African 
states.  He  has  permitted  the  burning  of  the 
U.S.  library.  He  has  told  us  that  we  may 
jump  into  the  sea.  How  can  we  possibly 
trust  him?  Israel  has  displayed  unshakable 
loyalty  to  the  West,  and  Israel  has  also  dis- 
played a  readiness  to  defend  its  own  sov- 
ereignty and  the  Western  position  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  In  our  own  interests  we 
had  better  be  certain  that  Israel  has  the 
tools  to  do  the  Job, 

These  then  are  the  two  basic  objectives  of 
our   committee.     Each  year  this   committee 


holds  a  policy  meeting  in  Washington  to 
formulate  and  implement  our  position  in 
relation  to  current  realities.  We  are  now  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  1965  conference.  I 
will  briefly  restate  our  policy  concerns  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  first  is  deterrent  strength,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  Israel  should  have 
the  necessary  military  strength  to  deter  ag- 
gression by  the  Arab  states  which  are  being 
armed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  recom- 
mend that  our  country  arm  Israel  directly 
and  openly.  We  believe  this  Is  the  best  way 
to  prevent  aggressive  action. 

Water:  Israel's  national  water  carrier  is 
now  in  operation.  This  project  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Eric  Johnston  plan  for  regional 
water  development  which  was  proposed  by 
the  United  States  and  designed  to  secure 
equitable  distribution  of  water  to  all  states 
in  the  region.  Jordan  has  begun  diverting 
the  Yarmuk  River  away  from  Israel,  and  this 
too  can  be  consistent  with  the  Johnston 
plan. 

Now  the  Arab  nations  have  begun  spiteful 
diversionary  projects  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  depriving  Israel  of  her  fair  share 
of  the  water.  We  urge  our  Government  to 
make  clear  to  the  Arab  states  that  imlawful 
water  diversion  projects  are  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  will  be  so  considered.  World  opin- 
ion should  be  mobilized  to  influence  the 
Arab  governments  to  accept  regional  coop- 
eration so  that  the  Near  East  may  put  waters 
to  work  instead  of  to  waste. 

Desalting:  We  applaud  our  Government's 
initiation  of  a  joint  beneficial  United  States- 
Israel  water  desalting-  project  and  trust  that 
funds  necessary  to  implement  it  will  be  made 
available. 

Refugees :  In  past  years  we  have  urged  that 
the  Arab  refugees  be  helped  to  settle  in  Arab 
lands  and  become  productive  citizens.  The 
formation  recently  of  a  Palestine  liberation 
organization  which  is  recruiting  and  train- 
ing refugees  for  combat  against  Israel  is  a 
thrfeat  to  peace  and  a  cruel  disservice  to  the 
refugees.  We  call  upon  UNRWA  to  take 
strong  measures  to  counteract  war  prop- 
aganda and  war  preparations  among  the 
refugees. 

Boycott:  We  endorse  S.  948,  the  WilUams- 
Javits  antiboycott  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  making  it  illegal  for 
American  businessmen  to  comply  with  de- 
mands for  information  and  documents  re- 
quired by  the  Arab  boycott.  This  bill  give 
businessmen  long  overdue  protection  against 
a  boycott  that  is  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
which  violates  American  principles  of  un- 
restricted commerce  with  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

Economic  aid:  Israel  is  progressing  rapidly 
but  is  faced  with  the  grave  economic  prob- 
lems that  flow  from  Its  absorption  of  vast 
numbers  of  refugees,  its  tremendous  de- 
velopment plans,  and  its  defense  needs.  Ac- 
cordingly we  urge  continued  economic  aid 
to  Israel,  beleaguered  by  hostile  Arab  na- 
tions committed  to  destroying  her. 

We  have  always  favored  economic  aid  for 
the  Arab  peoples  as  well  as  for  Israel.  How- 
ever we  believe  our  Government  must  guard 
against  the  misuse  of  our  assistance.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  which  depends  heavily 
on  food  shipments  from  the  United  States 
is  systematically  exacerbating  tensions 
throtighout  the  developing  world.  Egyptian 
arms  have  gone  to  the  Congo  rebels.  Egyp- 
tian technicians  will  man  Soviet  missiles  on 
Cyprus.  Egyptian  soldiers  are  still  at  war  in 
Yemen.  Egyptian  subversion  endangers  the 
British  position  In  Aden.  Egyptian  propa- 
ganda and  policy  incite  Arab  states  to  re- 
newed attacks  on  Israel.  Egyptian  authori- 
ties permitted  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Library 
in  Cairo  to  be  burned.  President  Nasser  has 
belittled  America's  aid  to  Egypt.  He  has  as- 
sisted Communist  East  Germany  and  other 
Communist  nations  to  gain  influence  in  the 
Near  East  and  in  Africa, 
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We  tiierefore  urge  the  administration  to 
Implement  the  1963  congressional  enact- 
ment which  would  ban  aid  to  countries  pre- 
p.iraig  for  aggression. 

President  Johnson  told  Israel  Premier  Levi 
Eshkol  in  June  1964:  "We  are  aware  •  •  • 
of  the  problems  of  political  adjustment  that 
I  rael  faces  with  her  neighbors.  We  know 
th.1t  you  want  to  live  In  peace  with  those 
neighbors,  and  we  believe  it  not  only  pos- 
sible but  Imperative  that  these  problems  be 
peacefully  resolved." 

The  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee believes  that  there  are  Arab  leaders 
who  share  President  Johnson's  view  that 
peace  is  imperative.  We  believe  th.it  Arabs 
and  Israelis  must  someday  soon  reverse  the 
drift  toward  war  and  engage  In  peace  nego- 
tiations that  are  direct  end  unconditional. 

Our  own  Government,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  can  exercise  moral  leadership  to 
create  a  climate  of  opinion  in  the  Near 
East  which  will  isolite  and  outlaw  the  war- 
mongers, and  which  will  hasten  the  day  of 
disarmament,  regional  cooperation,  and 
peace  for  all  peoples  of  the  area. 


FOREIGN   AID 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  directed  toward  the  program 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  State.  I  have 
been  extremely  interested  in  studying 
the  broad  accomplishments  of  this  agen- 
cy and  the  effect  of  its  programs  upon 
the  national  economy  and.  in  particular, 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  that  I  am 
honored  to  represent  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Foreign  aid  concerns  places  far  away 
from  our  daily  lives  and  yet,  at  the  same 
tme,  it  is  very  close  to  home. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  usual 
preconceived  ideas  about  "foreign  aid," 
let  us  examine  briefly  certain  key  aspects 
of  our  Nation's  overseas  assistance  pro- 
gram, particularly  the  economic  aid  op- 
eration administered  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Since  postwar  recovery  assistance  to 
Europe  and  Japan  ended  more  than  10 
years  ago.  United  States  efforts  have  cen- 
tered in  the  developing  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It  is  a  far 
different — and  far  more  painstaking — 
type  of  overseas  assistance  because  it  in- 
volves building  up  something  from  little 
or  nothing  rather  than  helping  restore 
already  sophisticated  economies.  I  like 
to  think  of  it  as  America  offering  a  guid- 
ing hand  to  those  countries  which  are 
now  going  through  many  of  the  same 
trials  our  own  country  suimounted  dur- 
ing its  own  amazing  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic development  over  many  decades. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  while 
our  forefathers  displayed  the  ingenuity 
and  New  World  pioneer  spirit  leading  to 
success,  much  of  the  capital  and  founda- 
tions which  enhanced  our  achievements 
in  those  early  years  came  similarly  from 
other,  already  established  countries. 

Our  aid  program  of  the  mid-1960's 
definitely  is  not  the  usually  pictured, 
stereotyped  version  inherent  in  popular 


concepts — or  misconceptions — accumu- 
lated through  the  years.  It  has  been  a 
changing  thing,  harkening  to  the  will  of 
Congress  and  the  people;  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  ironic  that  many  peo- 
ple should  persist  in  attacking  it  now 
just  when  it  is  really  assuming  those 
characteristics  always  widely  wished 
upon  it.  It  is  realistic  in  size  for  what 
can  hopefully  be  accomplished;  it  is 
concentrated  in  those  countries  which 
show  a  corresponding  spirit  of  self-help 
and  which  are  most  vital  to  our  own  in- 
terests in  blocking  the  spread  of  com- 
munism; it  is  embracing  American  pri- 
vate business  and  finance  as  a  real  work- 
ing partner  in  the  big  development  tasks 
remaining,  and  it  has  corrected  those 
conditions  which  put  it  at  conflict  oc- 
casionally with  our  Nation's  best  eco- 
nomic interests — such  as  the  balance  of 
payments. 

The  telltale  argument,  of  course,  is 
that  the  program  is  working.  A  decade 
ago  the  Republic  of  China  on  the  island 
of  Taiwan  was  being  written  off  as  a 
likely  prospect  for  long-tenn  existence 
as  an  independent  nation.  Very  success- 
ful development  efforts  have  taken  place 
since  then,  with  strong  and  well-coordi- 
nated U.S.  assistance.  So  successful  has 
the  program  been,  in  fact,  that  right  now 
the  U.S.  economic  aid  program  in  Taiwan 
is  in  the  process  of  closing  down  in  the 
next  few  months.  This  type  of  economic 
help  no  longer  is  needed.  Programs  were 
similarly  closed  out  successfully  in  other 
lands,  too,  such  as  Lebanon  and  Greece. 
And  it  is  nearing  this  stage  presently  in 
several  other  countries,  we  are  assured 
by  David  Bell,  Administrator  of  AID. 
But  in  still  other  instances  the  challenge 
remains  large. 

Despite  the  Nassers  and  Sukarnos — 
rather,  far  more  important  than  them, 
for  their  outcries  are  fleeting — this  is 
what  our  own  Nation  is  deriving  from  a 
sensible  aid  program: 

Mutual  security  at  far  less  cost  than 
deploying  our  own  troops  on  the  rims  of 
the  Communist  bloc. 

A  "foot  in  the  door'  for  American 
goods — often  the  first  modern  products 
introduced  to  new  consumers  in  those 
countries. 

Encouragement  and  assistance  to  pri- 
vate American  investment  in  those  fer- 
tile lands. 

The  healthy  spread  of  the  American 
way  of  doing  things  through  the  techni- 
cal know-how  and  experience  we  share. 

These  are  not  the  only  direct  benefits 
to  us,  however.  Many  Ohioans  are  real- 
izing more  and  more  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  actually  begins  for  them  at 
their  factories,  docks,  oflBces,  or  schools. 
This  pertains  in  part  to  the  commodity 
procurement  program  of  AID  under 
which  developing  countries  can  buy 
needed  materials  and  equipment.  AID 
provides  financing  primarily  through  re- 
payable loans,  and  these  dollar  credits 
usually  can  be  used  only  for  purchase  of 
American-made  goods.  It  means  cur- 
rently a  billion  dollars  a  year  sales 
volume  for  American  industry  and  com- 
merce, representing  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  AID-financed  commodity 
expenditures. 

Ohio  was  second  highest  among  all 
States  in  production  of  goods  exported 


under  AID  financing  last  year,  according 
to  a  production  source  sampling  of  that 
Agency.  The  sampling  shows  that  our 
State  had  at  least  $27.3  million  in  AID 
program  orders  last  year,  part  of  a  cu- 
mulative total  of  more  than  $68  million 
for  the  State  during  the  past  3  years  and 
2  months — since  January  1962.  Because 
this  is  only  a  partial  sampling,  the  actual 
dollar  value  of  Ohio  business  under  this 
program  probably  is  much  greater. 

A  special  listing  which  that  Agency 
prepared  for  me  illustrates  how,  in  the 
last  half  of  1964  alone.  161  plants  lo- 
cated in  55  different  Ohio  communities 
participated  in  this  sizable  segment  of 
commerce. 

These  AID  summaries  are  limited  gen- 
erally to  industrial  output  from  Ohio,  in- 
cluding such  major  items  as  steel,  indus- 
trial and  construction  machinery,  rub- 
ber products,  and  automotive  goods.  It 
does  not  take  into  account  the  volume  of 
agricultural  products  from  Ohio  farms 
sold  or  given  overseas  through  aid  pro- 
prams  such  as  the  food-for-peace  effort. 
On  top  of  both  of  these  fields  add  other 
AID  program  business  generated  for  the 
State's  economy  in  such  areas  as  trans- 
portation of  these  products,  related  port 
operations,  and  indirect  benefits  to  sec- 
ondary suppliers  and  service  firms. 

Ohio's  business  and  academic  resources 
also  occupy  a  prominent  role  in  another 
phase  of  the  AID  program — providing 
technical  and  training  services.  Ohio 
contractors,  including  fli-ms,  institutions, 
and  individual  experts,  hold  $12,312,720 
in  technical  service  contracts  in  support 
of  the  AID  program  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world.  Ohio  is  among  the  top 
10  States  in  this  field,  too. 

We  might  mention  here  that  the  AID 
program,  contrary  to  views  often  heard, 
is  not  a  significant  factor  in  our  Nation's 
balance-of -payments  deficit.  This  is  so 
because  most  of  our  aid  does  not  go  out 
to  other  countries  as  dollars  but  in  the 
form  of  the  goods  and  services  we  were 
discussing.  Therefore,  to  carry  out  the 
extreme  suggestion  of  eliminating  all  U.S. 
aid  would  reduce  the  overall  gold  outfiow 
but  little;  instead,  it  would  strike  out  this 
large  segment  of  export  business. 

This  present  contract  activity  is  only 
one  side  of  the  coin,  however.  After  aid 
has  given  way  during  coming  years  to 
strictly  commercial  trade  in  those  nations 
we  are  now  helping,  Ohio  business  and 
labor  will  share  in  the  greater  American 
trade  which  can  be  anticipated  if  the 
past  is  any  indication.  Consider  how  the 
American-produced  goods  initially  intro- 
duced to  a  developing  country  through 
AID  financing  immediately  become  the 
"name  brand"  for  later  purchases.  AIsd, 
the  more  highly  developed  a  country  be- 
comes, the  greater  ability  it  has  to  buy. 
U.S.  exports  to  Europe  more  than  doubled 
during  the  last  10  years  and  American 
exports  to  Japan  have  more  than  tripled 
during  the  same  time.  This  same  trend 
is  beginning  to  take  shape  in  the  develop- 
ing regions,  and  they  represent  a  poten- 
tial market  for  American  exports  four 
times  the  size  of  our  present  major  over- 
sea customers  in  Western  Europe. 

But  what  about  the  potential  competi- 
tion for  American  industry  from  foreign 
economies  built  up  with  American  assist- 
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ance?    This  might  cause  real  concern  if 
certain  facts  are  not  kept  in  mind.    How- 
ever, the,  AID  program  can   and  does 
screen  assistance  proposals  to  avoid  aid- 
ing any  foreign  industry  which  would  un- 
duly compete  with  American  industries, 
either  in  United  States  or  regular  export 
markets.    This  must  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
As.sistance  Act  of   1961.     For  instance, 
every  application  for  an  AID  loan  is  ex- 
amined against  a  checklist  to  make  sure 
no  funds  are  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  a  productive  enter- 
prise abroad  if  there  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  its  products  will  com- 
pete directly  in  America's  markets.    At 
the  same  time  we  must  remember  that, 
far  from  harming  our  future  trade,  other 
countries'  own  export  capabilities  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  commerce  our  Nation 
desires,  since  others  cannot  possibly  have 
the  foreign  exchange  means  to  buy  from 
us  unless  we  also  buy  from  them.    Their 
dependence  on  export  sales  to  generate 
funds  for  international  trade — including 
any  sizable  share  with  U.S.  business- 
may  be  readily  recognized  when  consider- 
ing that  American  foreign  aid  to  them 
never  accounts  for  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  a  country's  total  financial  re- 
sources.    In  other  words,  this  fiow  of 
trade  must  go  both  ways.    It  ultimately 
enters  the  context  of  free  enterprise— a 
condition  to  which  American  industry 
has  always  been  more  than  equal. 

Considering  all  these  points  on  bal- 
ance, the  results  of  U.S.  foreign  aid's 
principal  "exports"— American  know- 
how  and  the  means  to  develop  in  a  free 
society— far  outweigh  the  negligible  risks 
involved,  whether  political  or  economic. 
To  abandon  the  field  in  the  developing 
nations  to  Communist  encroachment 
could  do  more  than  foreclose  future 
markets  to  us  in  the  two-way  direction 
of  aid  and  trade;  it  could  clear  the  way 
for  the  single  direction  of  Communist  in- 
tentions. 
Ohio  production  under  AID  financing,  July 

1-Dec.  31,  1964 
[Partial;    orders    reported    under   letters    of 
credit,  denoting  plant  or  supplier  and  its 
dollar  total) 
Akron : 

Adamson  United  Co 

Akron  Chemical  Co 

Akron  Paint  &  Varnish  Co_ 

Akron  Standard  Mold 

Alcon  Tool  Co 

Bellows-Valvair    Co 

Cutler-Hammer 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
General  Electric  Supply  Co. 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co- 

B.  P.  Goodrich  Co 

Goodyear  International  Co. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Hardware  &  Supply  Co 

McNeil  Machine  Engr.  Co.- 

Mohawk  Rubber  Co 

National  Rubber  Machinery 

Co 

R.  J.  Paulln  Co 

B.  W.  Rogers  Co 

W.  J.  Ruscoe  Co 

A.  Schrader  &  Sons 

Selberllng  Rubber  Co 

Lloyd  Simmons  Co 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Co.- 

Wlllmott  Electric  Co 

Avon  Lake:  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co- 

Barberton:  Selberllng  Rubber 

Co 


28.28 

11, 

271.00 

8, 

795.  00 

608.  20 

18 

808. 33 

3 

145.  77 

15 

151.68 

$371,036.44 

2,000.00 

3,  045.  80 

123,019.88 

1,  116.00 

2,  036.  57 
2.  000.  00 

188,  090.  17 

2,  000.  00 

60,  415.  70 

58,  024.  45 

5,752.46 

317,689.33 

5,  658.  70 

403,  994.  79 

39,860.99 

155,  032.  83 

450.  00 

3,736.97 

11.20 

50,  000.  00 

88.  968.  00 

27,  680.  00 

4,  100.  00 

3.314.00 

63,878.28 


11,083.70 


Ohio  production  under  AID  financing,  July 

1-Dec.  31, 1964 — Continued 
(Partial;    orders   reported   under   letters   of 
credit,  denoting  plant  or  supplier  and  its 
dollar  total] 
Bay  Village :  Clark  H.  Joy  Co..  $324. 23 

Bedford : 

General  Motors  Corp 

Ferro  Corp 

Belpre:  Shell  Chemical  Corp.- 

Bluff  ton:  Triplett  Co 

Brookpark : 

Goodyear  International 

Corp 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co_ 

Bryan:   Aro  Corp 

Canfield:   Carbonic  Dispenser, 

Inc 

Canton:  Timken  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co 

Cincinnati: 
American  Laundry  Machine 

Industries 

Balcrank,    Inc 

Cincinnati    Electrical    Tool 

Co 

Cincinnati  Milling  Co 

Cincinnati  Milling  Machine 

Co 

C.  Allen  Fulmer  Co 

R.    K.    La    Blond    Machine 

Tool  Co 

Lloyd  Bros.,  Inc 

Matheson  Coleman  &  Bell.. 
The  Cincinnati  Shaper  Co.. 
Cleveland: 

Addressograph     Multlgraph 

Corp 

Brlggs  Shock  Absorber  Co.- 
Carlisle     Hammond     Divi- 
sion  

Chemical  Rubber  Co 

Cogan  Machine  Corp 

Darling  &  Co 

Eaton  Manufacauring  Co_- 
Firestone     Tire     &      Rub- 
ber Co 

General  Motors  Corp 

Jones  &  Laughlin 

Industrial  Owens,  Inc.... 

IngersoU  Rand  Co 

Injection    Molders     Supply 

Co 

Lincoln     Lubricating     Sys- 
tems  

Martindale  Electric  Co 

Master   Builders,    Inc 

May-Fran       Manufacturing 

Co 

Mlbo   Steel    Corp 

Midwest  Materials,  Inc 

Murphey  Phoenix  Co 

National  Acme  Co 

National  Telephone  Supply 

Co 

The  Ohio  Crankshaft  Co-- 
Preformed     Line     Products 

Co 

Republic  Steel  Corp 

Schweitzer  Equipment  Co__ 
Thompson  Products  Export 

Division 

Thompson      Ramo      Wool- 
dridge  International, 

S.A 

Towmotor    Corp 

Union    Carbide   Corp 

United  States  Steel  Corp.- . 
United    States    Steel    (New 

York),   Inc 

Upson-Walton    Co 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Worthington  Corp 

Producer  not  known 

Columbvis : 

Ebco  Manufacturing  Co 

Industrial  Nucleonics  Corp- 

Jaegar  Machine  Co 

Leeds  &  Northrup  Co 

Ranco.  Inc 


187.00 


134,361.34 


9,  460.  00 
11,232.05 

430.  00 
9,  302.  50 

30,  386.  00 
25,015.00 

10,  064.  00 
1,359.54 
2,  700.  00 

31,054.00 


10, 113.86 
1.868.91 

2,831.74 

1,  192.00 

29,  645.  00 

27,  231.  38 

3,  089.  60 


1, 

15, 

164, 

501, 

1, 


409.28 
792.  84 
366.  33 
295.  00 
140.  00 

324.  00 

231.65 

280.  00 

,  810.  00 


24,  312.  00 

36,  927.  00 

35,  075.  48 

531.  16 

104.  80 

3,  647.  00 
40,  202.  00 

'21,428.29 

10,338.25 

2,915.40 

2,  022.  58 


6.-500.00 
64,831.00 
33.434.  00 
29.918.  19 

10,  180.  05 

21.824.75 

11,301.60 

7,  000.  00 

3,  060.  45 


4,  774.  88 

48,  387.  00 

22,  405.  20 

347.  40 

559. 70 


Ohio  prodiu:tion  under  AID  financing,  July 

1-Dec.  31, 1964 — Continued 
[Partial;    orders    reported    under    letters    of 
credit,  denoting  plant  or  supplier  and  Its 
dollar  total] 
Cuyahoga  Falls: 

Campbell  Machinery  Co 

McCandless  Corp 

Dayton : 

R.  E.  Conduit  Co ' 

Chrysler  Corp 

General  Motors  Corp 

Master  International 

Egbert:  S.  K.  Wellman  Co 

Findlay: 

Carwood  Industries,  Inc 

Cooper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 

Giant  Tire  International 

Gallon: 

Eagle  Crusher  Co 

Gallon  Iron  Works  &  Manu- 
facturing Co 

Hudson :       General       Motors 

Corp^ 

Lima:    Baldwin  Lima  Hamil- 
ton Corp 

Lorain: 

Ford  Motor  Co 

United  States  Steel  Corp 

Louisville:  Jones  &  Laughlin.. 
Maple  Heights :  Lempco  Inter- 
national, Inc 

Mogadore:     General    Tire    & 

Rubber  Co 

Mansfield : 

Bearings,  Inc 

Convey-All  Metal  Products 

Corp 

Hartman  Spring  Co 

Ideal  Electric  Co 

Mansfield    Electric    Supply 

Co 

Mansfield  Hardware  &  Sup- 
ply Co 

Mansfield    Tire    &    Rubber 

Co 

Phoenix    Sales    &    Electric 

Co _ 

Tenny  Tool  &  Supply  Cc. 
Marietta:  Cyanimid,  Interna- 
tional  

Marion : 

Huber-Warco   Co 

Marion  Power  Shovel  Co 

McDonald : 

United    States    Steel    (New 

York)     Inc 

United  States  Steel  Corp.. 
United  States  Steel  Export 

Co 

Middleton: 
Armco  International  Corp. 

The  Black  Clawson  Co 

Minerva:  Minerva  Wax  Paper 

Co - 

Montpeller :     General    Motors 

Corp 

Mount     Sterling :     Robertson 

Fence    Co 

Napoleon :      Plummer     Spray 

Equipment    Co 

Newark:    Westlnghouse   Elec- 
tric   

New  Lexington:    Lempco  In- 
ternational, Inc 

Palnesvllle:     Coe     Machinery 

Co 

Piqua:    French   Oil   Mill   Ma- 
chinery Co 

Plymouth :      The     Fate-Root 

Heath   Co 

Ravenna:     The     Stay    Warm 

Electric  Co 

Reading:     Carlisle     Chemical 

Co 

Salem:        Deming       Division, 

Crane  Co 

Sandusky: 

Parrell  Check  Steel  Co 

General  Motors  Corp 


$152. 19 
1.140.00 

1,233.31 
14,969.71 
63,085.66 

5,  856.  47 
18.  396.  78 

57.  158.  00 

191,  118.50 

2,055.00 

60.  109.  00 
411,  582.  60 

50,  056.  00 

682,  650.  00 

5,  100.  00 

999,  227.  69 

10,  500.  00 

5.  232.  49 

1,291.06 

601.  15 

1,911.00 

372.  60 

66,  570.  00 

44.78 

354.  87 

13,206.  10 

212.31 
298.  02 

1,  590.  23 

56,  697.  00 
12,  605.  29 


3,  672.  00 
22.213.64 

15,386.  17 


37,555. 
62,  129. 


31 
00 


2,035.00 
860.06 


6,063.  15 


12,051.81 
29,435.51 


5,232.50 


7,  840.  00 

228,  954.  26 

50,  268.  75 

6,719.00 

756.  87 

4.  458.  00 

879.  20 
6,253.36 
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Ohio  production  under  AID  financing.  July 

1-Dec.  31, 1964 — Continued 
I  Partial;    orders    reported    under    letters    of 

credit,  denoting  plant  or  supplier  and  Its 

dollar  total] 


Sidney: 

General  Motors  Corp 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

Springfleld:          International 
Harvester  Co 

SteubenvUle:     Weirton    Steel 
Co 

Tiffin:       Sterling       Grinding 
Wheel  Co 

Toledo: 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.. 

General  Motors  Corp 

Goodyear  International 

Corp, 

Equitable  Equipment  Co — 

Helb.    Inc -- 

Hobart  Bros 

Kaiser  Jeep  Corp 

Prestolite         Division        of 
Electra   Corp 


$823.  80 
11.537.05 

1.  122.243.84 

68.581.80 

1.064.32 

30.  540.  62 
123.26 

6.  587.  22 

5,400.00 

6.  850.  00 

42.  803.  24 

465. 117.58 


HOUSE 


Maij  6y  1965 


7,  117.75 


Ohio  production  under  AID  financing^,  July 
1-Dec.  31.  1964 — Continued 

[Partial;    orders  reported   under    letters    of 
credit,  denoting  plant  or  supplier  apd  its 
dollar  total] 
Toledo — Continued 

Surface    Combustion    Divi- 
sion    of     Midland     Ross 

Corp $77,1521.00 

The  DeVilbiss  Co 11,J38.72 

Toledo  Scale  Company l,f790.  05 

Willys      Overland      Export 

Corp. — 7.  547.60 

Warren: 

AJax  M.ignethermic  Corp..         154,  p73.  74 
Denman      Rubber      Manu-  j 

facturing  Co.. lO.SOO.  QO 

Halsery  W.  Taylor  Co 1.1303.00 

Van  Huffel  Tube  Co 10,|500.  00 

Producer   not   known 2.633.45 

Wickliffe: 

Bailey  Meter  Co 27,301.00 

Cleveland   Tramrail.. 3.748.00 

The    Oster     Manufacturing 

Co 575.00 


Ohio  production  under  AID  financing,  July 

1-Dec.  31,  i964— Continued 
[Partial;    orders   reported    under    letters    of 

credit,  denoting  plant  or  supplier  and  its 

dollar  total] 


Steel 


Wooster:  Wooster  Co._. 
Yorkville:       Wheeling 

Corp 

Youngstown: 

Jones  &  Laughlin 

Roll  Formed  Products  Co 

United  States  Steel  Corp — 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 

Canton,  Bucjtus,  Columbus, 
and  New  Philadelphia: 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.. 

Producer  not  known: 

Brookpark  and  Toledo 

Cleveland  and  Warren 

City  not  known: 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Sharpies  Chemical 

R.  T.  Vanderbilt  Co 


$30,251.00 

31,339.68 

4.  6G2.71 

9.713.00 

1,868,212.  15 

596,  626.  48 

82,  653.  91 

2.  445.  48 
58,  485.  31 

10.19 

1.647.60 

268. 10 

Total.- 11.552,335.09 


Current  technical  service  contracts  as  of  Dec  31,  19H.', 

OHIO 


Contractor 


luiverslly  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio.. 

Battelle    Memorial    Institute,   SOS 
King  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Paiton-Dalton    Associates,     The, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Country 


^Vo^l<lwi(le. 
do 


Turkey- 


Sudan. 


PoUor 
v;\liie  of     ' 
contract   • 


Total 

dollar 

value  \>y 

contractor 


Africa  reslonal. 


Worldwide. 


Richard  Fux,  ly.  Ejst  316St.,  Willo- 
wlck,  Ohio. 

The  Fund  for  International  Coop-  I  Latin  America  region- 
erative>  DevelfipniPiit.  246  North        al. 
High  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


...do. 


Neil  F.  Gill,  nsso  E.lgewater  Dr.. 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 


China. 


Frank   Oille-sple,   1270  East   IV.th     Vietnam. 
St.,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ohl^i  ?r.\\e  University,  Research 
Koundatioii  of  the,  1314  Kiniicr 
Ud.Colunitnis,  Ohio. 


Kent  State  Vnlversity,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Donald  O.  Nfc.Mlister.  R.D.  No.  5. 
CarroUton.  Ohio. 


Siid.in  (task  order 
No.  3). 

Braill 

India 

....do 

.\frica  regloiial 

Worldwide 

....do 

Tanzania.......... 

Jiimaica 


$13n  000 
12C^00O 


98,550 
335,269^ 

Open 

1,300 
82. 100 

250.000 
5.200 

10.50Q 

12,000 
965,000 

3,  OM,  960 

l,&4o,100 
Oi»n 


Open 
Open 

784, 000 


.V)0 


$138,  000 


Brief  description 


2l»,550 


335,269 


1,500 


332,100 


5,200 


10.500 


784,000 


TJOa 


Conduct  a  prop-am  for  training  in  engineer  inc  mauapcuicnt  of  w  ater  supply  sys- 
tems (or  cerl4in  nationals  of  cixuKTatinK  countries. 

To  conduct  a  .•fludy  and  analj-sis  of  transinirt  mode  technology  ranging  from  the 
simplest  levo|  through  the  more  complex,  showing  for  encli  mo'le  and  level  wh:it 
can  he  accoinplL-ilicd.  at  wh;U  costs  (e.g..  facilities  and  resources),  using  what 
skills  and  wlukt  equipiiiont. 

To  perform  a  s|udy  in  order  to  iwovide  AID  with  certain  information  required  hy 
AID  for  the  purpose  of  providinn  a.<si.-ilaiice  to  the  (ioveriiiiient  of  'I'urkcy  iu 
conneilion  witti  construction  of  a  liyilrofMectrie  dam  al  Kolian.  TurVoy. 

To  provide  certain  assistance  to  the  Iluildiiig  I'liit  of  llie  Ministry  of  Rduciition  in 
Sudan  with  Kts  general  administration  and  ;u'chilectural  and  engineering  M-rviccS 
for  dilTercnt  types  of  schools,  iiirliidlng  hut  not  limited  to  elementary,  inter- 
mediate and  p"o«t  intermediate  schools  (or  both  general  and  technical  education. 

Under  task  orders  provide  architectural  and  engineering  serviies  particularly  cmi- 
cerned  with  the  collection  and  analy.-:is  of  basic  data,  preliminary  plans,  and  cost 
estimates  leading  to  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  dormitoric^s.  in.structioniU 
shops,  etc.,  i)ecess;iry  to  the  development  or  expansion  of  educational  facilities. 

To  assist  AID  jn  cormcction  with  the  revision  and  expansion  of  a  book  entitled  ".\n 
Introduction  to  American  Civilization"  which  is  [ircsently  utilized  by  the  AID 
OlBce  of  International  Training. 

To  conduct  stiidies  to  assist  the  cuoiierativcs  of  Latin  America  to  a.s.sess  the  pos.vi- 
bitities  of  a  (i)operative  instituti'm  orgnnir.ed  on  a  regional  ba'iis  and  the  po-^si- 
bilitics  of  attracting  nongovernment  capital;  and  to  make  available  spccilic 
plans  and  reeomineiidations  for  creating  linancing  institutions  for  coo|HTalives 
on  a  regional  ba.'^is,  and  or  in  the  M'lectcd  couiitriis.  for  consideration  In  terms  of 
financial  aiiil  technical  assistance  by  AID  and  other  agencies  interested  ia 
cooperative  di'vclopment  in  Latin  America. 

Toreview.  totHe  extent  necessary,  the  lindingsand  recnnimendntions  o(tlieoriyiii:i! 
Study  and  to  assist  in  implementing  the  program  emerging  from  this  review  and 
revision,  as  tl)is  is  the  second  stage  oi  the  program  to  establish  a  system  olliuancnig 
for  the  coo|)efatives  of  the  Latin  .Vmerican  countries. 

A  nuclear  fuel  isj)ecialist  working  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  team  leader 
and  under  thp  policy  guidance  of  the  U.S.  AI  D  Director  to  i)crfi>rm  a  comprehen- 
sive study  ai|d  evaliiition  (survey)  o(  the  energy  resources  for  the  liovermiu  nl 
of  the  KepuUlic  of  China  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ino.st  efticient  :ind 
econoniical  licthod  of  sup|)lying  energy  requirements  from  the  present  to  IWi. 

.\ssistant  development  officer  to  advi.s«'  and  a.ssist  the  (iovcrnmcnt  of  \  ictnani 
through  U.sJ  AID  In  the  implenientntion  of  propos<»d  assistance  progr;uns  at  the 
provincial  letel.  The  contractor  shall  also  act  :u«  liaison  between  l.S.  AID  imd 
provincc-levii  Vit-lnaincsc  ofOiiils,  and  liotween  t'.S.  AID  and  .M.\A(i  .«cct'>r 
advi.sers  in  lihe  development  of  rehabilitation,  Chieil  Iloi,  self-help,  f-ecurity 
and  e<-oiioti!iii  projects. 

To  provide  for  ihe  conduction  of  workshops  in  supply  managenicnt  for  the  (iovcrn- 
nient  of  Sudan. 

To  provide  pro^'sslonal  advice  n»id  technical  a.^sLstance  to  the  fioverini;ent  of  llra7il 
in  onler  to  Iniprove  agriculture  eiiucation  in  Itra:'iliaii  educational  and  otli'T 
Inslitiition!<  including  integration  of  teaching,  research,  and  exten.sion  activiiies 
nioileled  after  the  land-grant  college  system  of  the  riiited  States. 

Technical  adviqe  and  assistano-  in  the  l.eld  of  aericnllure,  veterinary  science,  home 
economics.  an<l  animal  hushandry,  and.  in  adcliti.-Mi,  technical  advice  and  a.ssi>l- 
anc»>  in  highway  engineering  in  conned  ion  with  irraduale  courses. 

l'rovi<k'  in-s«rv|iv  training  of  academic  school  teiu;liers  in  coo|tcration  with  all-India 
Council  for  ."Secondary  Kducatlon. 

To  provi<le  advice  and  iL'wislanci-  lo  certain  .\frlcan  count rii'S  with  res|)<>ct  toevaluat- 
ing  tlie  supply  man.ii;ement  and  ci'ntracting  practitvs  in  cotuieclion  with  tiuir 
government  procun  nient  and  siii>|ily  management  functions. 

I-uid-grant  college,    'irnining  of  |iarticipants  in  tlw  Cniled  States. 

'I'o  conduct  training  onrscs  of  approximately  12  weeks'  duration  each  In  fiunl.i- 
mentals  of  sup((ly  management  for  nationals  of  various  (ondgn  countries. 

To  provide  technical  ailvlce  and  iussiistaiice  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  teacher  education  program  in  Tanzania  principally  through  an  institute  of 
eilucalion  to  be  established  at  the  ('haiig<mil)C  Teacher  Tr.iining  College  in 
Dar-es-Salaam  and  to  a.ssist  in  alleviating  the  te-icher  shortnpe  at  secondary  .school 
level  which  threatens  to  block  llie  expansion  of  secondary  education  vital  to  the 
development  of  Tanzania. 

To  provide  advice  aii'l  assistance  to  the  flovernment  of  .Tamaica  tlirough  TT..S.  AII^ 
in  connection  with  the  asricultural  development  and  diary  development. 
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Contractor 

Country 

Dollar 
value  of 
contract 

Total 

dollar 

value  by 

contractor 

Brief  description 

Ohio  Uidversity,  Athens,  Ohio 

Nitreria 

Western  Nigeria 

Vietnam 

$1, 14.'-.,(jOf) 

2,  Gl.l,  C20 
2<)9, 250 

Open 

6.30, 821 

10, 344 
50,000 

To  provide  advice  and  assist.incc  to  the  Government  of  Nigeria  for  the  improve- 

ment of  teacher  training,  the  reorganization  and  operations  of  the  Kano  Day 
Teacher  Training  College  in  Kano,  and  the  upgrading  of  teachers  through  in- 
service  training  programs. 

To  provide  technical  advice  and  Sssistance  in  carrying  out  the  host  government's 
eleinent:iry  and  commercial  tcaclier  traininsr  programs. 

Contractor  will  provide  assistance  to  the  Department  of  National  Education, 

World  w  ide 

$4,  («9, 876 

C,  370,  225 
60,000 

Government  of  South  Vietjiam,  in  t  be  development  of  preservice  training  programs 
for  secondary  schoolteachers  in  the  faculty  of  iK'clagogy .  l"niversity  of  Saigon  and 
the  sccond;iry  school  attacbod  thereto  and  in  the  faculty  o.'  pedagogy.  University 
of  Hue  and  the  seconary  school  attached  thereto. 
To  train  participants  at  "the  institution  in  such  fields  a«  agriculture. business  ad- 

E.  S.  I'reston  A  Associates,  Lt<l., 
11.20  Kast  Uroad  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

do 

do - 

do - - 

niinislralion.  communitv  development,  education,  engineering,  housing,  lal)or 
alTairs.  public  administration,  pul)lic  heaUli,  public  safety,  supply  ser vices, traua- 
Ijortation,  and  such  other  fields  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  uiwn. 

To  review  and  an  ,lyze  programs  for  the  development  and  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural credit  institutions  and  servio's  in  a  limited  numljcr  of  developing  countries, 
in  connection  with  the  foreign  assistance  program  administered  by  the  Agency 
for  Internati(mal  l)evcloi)ment. 

To  prepare,  develop,  adniinister.  and  conduct  a  course  in  management  of  material 
resources  for  AID  supply,  trai'.e,  and  material  resources  advisers. 

To  provide  expert  engineering  and  economic  services,  advise  and" assistance  in  con- 
nection with  AIlJ's  program  of  technical  and  economic  a.«sistancc  to  other  govern- 
ments for  sliurl-lerm  iutcrmittiut  periods  upon  the  issuunce  of  task  orders. 

Total  dollar  value  for  Stati- 
of  Ohio. 

12,  :il2,  720 

UPDATING  OF  DISASTER  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseni  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPE.'\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  13  months  we  have  seen  various  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation  ravaged  by  individual 
eruptions  of  Nature's  violence  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  have  received  the  un- 
wanted title  of  "a  major  disaster  area." 

Prior  to  1950  Federal  assistance  to  such 
areas  was  provided  through  individual 
bills  designed  specifically  to  aid  the  par- 
ticular area.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
Congress  saw  fit  to  enact  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Disaster  Act  of  1950. 
It  represented  a  comprehensive  approach 
toward  alleviating  and  eliminating  the 
many  problems  which  are  left  with  the 
rubble  and  chaos  in  the  aftermath  of 
natural  disasters. 

Experience  in  the  15  years  since  its  en- 
actment has  underlined  the  soundness 
and  effectiveness  of  this  particular  act. 
Experience  has  also  shown  there  are 
vacuums  in  this  overall  program  of 
assistance.  Experience  has  shown  it  has 
still  been  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
enact  additional  legislation  to  fill  in  such 
gaps  of  assistance  for  specific  disaster 
areas. 

Tlie  Palm  Sunday  tornadoes  which 
ravaged  large  sections  of  my  own  con- 
gressional district  and  the  efforts  since 
then  to  enable  the  several  thousands  of 
individuals  affected  to  regain  the  normal 
paths  of  life  they  followed  before  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  need  for  a  refin"^- 
nient  and  expansion  of  the  provisions  of 
this  original  act. 

Accordingly  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this  pm-E>ose.  In  par- 
ticular I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  assistance  for  those  individual 
citizens  who  find  themselves  in  positions 
of  severe  financial  hardship. 


These  are  the  individuals  who,  prior  to 
the  disaster,  were  in  a  position  to  bor- 
row through  nonnal  financial  channels. 
Suddenly  their  collateral  to  obtain  such 
private  loans  has  disappeared.  There  are 
provisions  in  this  bill  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation. Some  of  the  provisions  provide 
for  an  extension  and  expansion  of  dis- 
aster aid  authority  to  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. There  is  a  provision  to  establish 
a  disaster  fund  for  non-Federal  insured 
loans  in  which  the  initiative  and  imple- 
mentation rests  within  the  States,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  shall 
provide  75  percent  of  the  funds  required 
through  a  grant  with  the  individual 
States  providing  the  balance  of  the 
moneys. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posal are  designed  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
Federal  Government's  disaster  assist- 
ance program  so  that  our  citizens  may 
be  assured  of  all  help  possible  to  return 
to  a  normal  life. 


GOVERNMENT  POLITICS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
engaged  in  many  and  various  enterprises, 
including  the  dissemination  of  what  I 
would  call  pure  propaganda. 

Just  2  years  ago,  I  called  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  here  to  the  open  and 
obvious  efforts  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture to  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
wheat  referendum  vote  through  not  only 
the  authorization  but  the  actual  desig- 
nation of  Federal  funds  to  be  used  in 
"selling"  the  Department's  position  in 
that  referendum.  But  in  spite  of  the 
Secretary's  personal  efforts  and  the  vari- 
ous directives  that  went  out  to  State  and 


county  ASCS  offices,  the  wheat  farmers 
of  the  Nation  voted  the  other  way.  Since 
that  time,  the  office  manager  of  the  Mc- 
Cone  County,  Mont.,  ASCS  office,  the  of- 
fice that  exposed  the  fact  that  they  were 
supposed  to  spend  $900  in  "advising"  the 
farmers  of  that  area  how  to  vote,  that 
office  manager.  Mr.  Francis  D.  Kelly,  has 
been  fired.  It  was  not,  of  com-se,  Mr. 
Kelly  but  the  elected  county  ASCS  offi- 
cials who  advised  me  of  what  I  still  be- 
lieve was  a  violation  of  Federal  law  in 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  in  an  effort  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  the  wheat  referendum. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  just  how  far 
the  Federal  Government  will  go  in  its 
brainwashing  campaign,  and  again  this 
is  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  an  amazing  document 
recently.  This  one  is  an  official  publica- 
tion put  out  by  the  regional  forester  of 
the  northern  region  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Sei-vice.  Embellished  on  its  cover  with 
the  official  emblem  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  labeled  "U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Forest  Sei'vice.  Northern  Region, 
Missoula,  Mont.,"  and  titled  "Reference 
Points,"  the  brochure  carries  a  signed 
letter  from  the  regional  forester  ad- 
dressed to  division  chiefs,  forest  super- 
visors. Director,  EDC,  and  advises  that  its 
subject  is  "Training." 

Attached  to  the  cover  and  letter  is  a 
reprint  of  an  article  from  Harper's  maga- 
zine with  a  note  stating  it  was  reprinted 
by  special  permission  from  Harper's  mag- 
azine. 

Now  this  Harper's  article,  you  might 
guess,  would  have  something  to  do  with 
forestry  or  agriculture  or  at  least  man- 
agement or  personnel  matters  in  view  of 
the  subject  of  the  cover  letter  under 
which  it  was  mailed — at  Government  ex- 
p)cnse. 

But  guess  again.  The  subject  of  the 
article  was  "The  Paranoid  Style  in  Amer- 
ican Politics,"  and  a  prefacing  para- 
graph explains : 

It  had  been  around  a  long  time  before  the 
radical  right  discovered  it — and  its  targets 
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have  ranged  from  the  international  bankers 
to  Masons,  Jesuits,  and  munitions  makers. 

Now  I  have  no  more  sympathy  for  the 
so-called  radical  right  than  I  have  for 
the  so-called  radical  left.  The  terms  are 
used  so  loosely  and  recjtlessly  these  days 
that  I  am  not  sure  anyone,  including  the 
authors  who  so  phrenetically  condemn 
one  or  the  other  flank  of  the  extremists, 
really  know  what  they  mean.  They  may 
know  what  they  think  these  terms  mean 
or  possibly  have  their  own  prejudiced  or 
colored  focal  points. 

I  do  not  intend  to  clutter  up  the 
Record  or  burden  the  taxpayer  at  $90  a 
page  with  the  contents  of  the  Harper's 
magazine  article.  It  was  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1964  issue  in  case  any  of  you  want 
to  know  anything  about  paranoid  politics 
you  have  not  heard  here. 

But  I  would  like  to  quote  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  article  and  the  regional 
forester's  letter  that  conveyed  the  re- 
print in  the  Forest  Service  magazine — 
printed  and  mailed  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense : 

American  palitics  has  often  been  an  arena 
for  angry  minds.  In  recent  years  we  have 
seen  angry  minds  at  work  mainly  among 
extreme  rightwlngers.  who  have  now  dem- 
onstrated in  tne  Goldwater  movement  how 
much  political  leverage  can  be  got  out  of 
the  animosities  and  passions  of  a  small 
minority. 

And  here  is  the  regional  forester's 
letter  which  conveyed  this  reprint  to  his 
division  chiefs,  forest  supenisors.  and 
director.  EDC,  whoever  that  is: 

The  attached  article,  'The  Paranoid  Style 
in  American  Politics."  deals  with  one  facet 
of  political  psychology.  The  author  simply 
borrowed  the  clinical  term  ••paranoid."  for 
descriptive  purposes. 

The  term  "politics"'  should  be  considered 
in  its  broadest  aspeoi — group  behavior. 
Today,  understanding  of  group  behavior  and 
group  dynamics  is  an  important  part  of  every 
forest  officer^s  job.  The  word  "style"  has 
more  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  ideas  or 
causes  are  believed  or  advocated  than  with 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  content.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  tactics  and  techniques  used 
by  some  special  interest  groups  to  attract 
supporters  and  to  influence  political  leaders. 
As  the  author  points  out.  the  paranoid  style 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  bad  causes  than 
good,  but  nothing  prevents  the  use  of  this 
style  for  advocating  a  sound  program. 

The  term  "politics"  he  says  should  be 
considered  in  its  broadest  aspect — group 
behavior.  So  I  presume  this  puts  us  all 
In  the  same  boat  because  none  of  us  pro- 
fess to  be  other  than  politicians.  But  I 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  we 
represented  congressional  districts  as  in- 
dividuals and  acted,  usually,  as  members 
of  one  party  or  the  other  rather  than  as 
a  group  and,  by  implication  of  the  re- 
gional forester's  letter,  a  paranoid  group. 

But  this  is  beside  the  point.  The  point 
is  this.  Why  is  the  understanding  of 
group  behavior  and  group  dynamics  as 
explained  in  an  article  such  as  "The 
Paranoid  Style  in  American  Politics,"  an 
important  part  of  every  Forest  officer's 
job?  This  has  no  more  to  do  with  his 
job  than  would  a  reprint  of  the  two  very 
excellent  volumes  put  out  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
"Facts  on  Communism." 

But  the  real  point  is  that  the  regional 
forester  nor  any  other  Government  offi- 


cial has  any  right  to  produce,  reproduce, 
circulate,  or  distribute  such  material  un- 
der an  official  Government  seal  and 
frank.  This,  I  believe,  is  actually  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Hatch  Act  if  that  act  any 
longer  has  meaning  or  can  or  will  be  en- 
forced. 

I  would  not  object  If  the  regional  for- 
ester should  send  out  material  devoted 
to  better  methods  of  forestry;  the  need 
to  plant  trees  and  grow  forests,  insect 
control,  fire  protection,  erosion  control, 
and  possibly  even  a  hint  that  the  alter- 
nate to  politics  is  something  he  or  few- 
other  Americans  would  tolerate. 


EXPORT  BENEFITS  CANNOT  OUT- 
RUN IMPORT  DAMAGE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  much 
has  been  said  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress  about  the  problem  posed  by  in- 
creasing import  competition.  The  so- 
called  Kennedy  round  has  been  very 
slow  in  developing,  with  the  result  that 
those  of  us  who  have  a  profound  interest 
in  what  shape  the  negotiations  will  take, 
have  been  waiting  and  waiting. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  point  in  wait- 
ing any  longer  and  that  some  comments 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations  are  in 
order  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  business  activity  has  pro- 
duced some  dangerous  blind  spots  in 
those  who  should  have  a  deep  concern 
about  employment  in  this  countiT  and 
the  drain  away  of  job  opportunities ,  by 
the  preference  of  capital  for  oversea 
ventures. 

We  should  look  more  deeply  into  the 
developments  in  our  foreign  trade  than 
superficial  observation  of  official  statis- 
tics pennits.  Too  many  observers  are 
satisfied  by  our  so-called  surplus  of  ex- 
ports. They  believe  that  this  surplus 
shows  that  we  enjoy  a  favorable  position 
in  world  trade.  They  believe  that  the 
sui-plus  of  nearly  $7  billion  in  1964  in 
our  exports  proves  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  we  are  competitive  in 
foreign  markets. 

Worst  of  all  they  believe  that  our  em- 
ployment gains  more  from  exports  than 
it  suffers  from  import  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
take  oflf  these  blinders. 

First.  Our  so-called  export  surplus  is 
more  apparent  than  it  is  real.  Our  ex- 
ports include  our  foreign  aid  shipments, 
our  Public  Law  480  exports,  and  our 
shipments  of  so-called  commercial  ex- 
ports of  highly  subsidized  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  and  raw  cotton.  None  of  the  ex- 
ports under  these  categories  can  qualify 
as  competitive  exports. 

Moreover,  we  tabulate  our  imports  on 
the  basis  of  foreign  value,  while  nearly 
all  other  countries  use  the  cost,  insur- 
ance,   and    freight    basis,    which    adds 


freight  and  insurance.  This  practice  of 
ours  reduces  our  imports  of  1964  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  countries  by 
some  $3  billion. 

Second.  Our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  has  failed  seriously  to  hold  its  own 
in  world  trade  in  relation  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  decline  has  been  alarming 
and  the  outlook  is  not  improving. 

Third.  Our  imports  have  been  shifting 
away  from  raw  materials  toward  finished 
manufactures  and  manufactured  food- 
stuffs. 

Fourth.  Our  domestic  investments  in 
new  plant  and  equipment  have  been  pre- 
dominantly for  modernization.  The 
great  expansion  in  such  investment  in 
recent  years,  moreover,  has  been  in  non- 
manufacturing  enteiprises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  recitations  add  up 
to  an  ominous  trend,  and  we  disregard 
them  at  our  peril. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  this  body  a  thoughtful  and 
penetrating  study  on  this  subject  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein.  chairman  of  the  Nationwide 
Committee  on  Import-ExF>ort  Policy. 
Tills  is  a  very  illuminating  paper  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  not  only  read  but  studied. 
It  opens  up  some  new  and  telling  con- 
siderations in  our  study  of  the  relative 
merits  of  exports  and  imports,  particu- 
larly as  they  affect  investment  and  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Strackbein's  challenge  is  so  basic 
that  anyone  disagreeing  with  his  conclu- 
sions would  do  well  to  prepare  a  detailed 
rebuttal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  his  study  under  the 
title  "Export  Benefits  Cannot  Outrun  Im- 
PKJrt  Damage": 

Export    BENEFrrs    Cannot    Outrun    Import 
Damage 

(By  O.   R.  Strackbein) 

Throughout  the  great  controversy  that  has 
raged  around  protectionism  and  free  trade  in 
recent  years,  the  heart  of  the  issue  has  not 
been  sufficiently  examined.  The  core  of  the 
question  is  the  blight  visited  by  competitive 
imports  on  domestic  industry  and  the  help- 
lessness of  exports  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Moreover,  the  unexampled  character  of  the 
American  economy,  an  outgrowth  of  its 
unique  development  in  the  world,  marked 
by  bold  departures  from  Its  European  fore- 
bears, has  been  oddly  neglected.  So  pro- 
noimced  has  been  the  oversight  that  the  real 
problems  created  by  drastic  tariff  reductions, 
such  as  we  have  imposed  on  our  economy, 
could  not  be  fully  understood. 

The  lure  of  export  markets  blinded  econ- 
omists and  industrialists,  as  well  as  siuidry 
farm  and  labor  groups  to  the  disruptive  con- 
sequences of  the  successive  steps  that  were 
to  lead  to  free  trade,  particularly  In  the  final 
approaches.  Scholarly  economic  texts  have 
been  devoid  of  new  avenues  of  Inquiry  that 
would  lead  away  from  Adam  Smith  and 
John  Stuart  Mill.  These  were  the  great 
British  economists  who,  in  happy  tune  with 
the  cheap-food  and  raw  material  needs  of 
the  British  Insular  position  In  the  days  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  elaborated  the  bless- 
ings and  beauties  of  free  trade.  They  suc- 
ceeded In  saddling  American  economists  with 
the  Identification  of  free  trade  with  the  eter- 
nal economic  verities  by  which  all  smart 
people  must  be  guided  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quence. 

Well,  the  United  States  was  long  so  obtuse 
in  flouting  these  "eternal  laws"  of  economics 
that  she  did  indeed  suffer  the  consequences: 
i.e..  she  achieved  world  industrial  leadership. 
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Yet,  so  deep-seated  had  become  the  free- 
trade  philosophy  as  expoxmded  by  our  col- 
leges and  universities  to  the  tender  minds 
that  came  for  instruction  generation  after 
generation  that  we  could  not  rest  with  our 
conscience  until  we  finally  moved  with  de- 
termination toward  the  promised  land.  The 
.".endemic  economic  mind  felt  somehow 
ash.nmed  to  live  under  a  system  so  crude  and 
unsophisticated  as  they  held  protectionism 
to  be.  The  opportunity  came  with  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties. 

Dismantling  of  the  tariff,  long  the  goal  of 
the  doctrinaire  free-trade  advocates,  gained 
support  from  two  sources  that  previously  had 
been  either  protectionist  or  neutral.  One 
source  was  the  great  industries  that  had 
built  such  a  great  productive  machine, 
thanks  to  protectionism  and  other  princi- 
ples, mentioned  later,  that  they  spilled  over 
the  edges  of  the  home  market,  notably  in 
steel,  automobiles,  packinghouse  products, 
electrical  goods,  sewint^  machines,  agricul- 
tural Implements,  etc.  They  went  eagerly 
looking  for  world  markets,  svich  as  was  al- 
ready enjoyed  by  cotton  and  tobacco.  With- 
out them  the  free-trade  program  wouM  have 
died.  Tlie  other  consisted  of  political  ac- 
tivists who  did  not  think  much  of  the 
American  system  in  the  first  place,  and 
sought  to  change  it  more  to  their  taste. 
They  had  supped  at  prosperity's  table  some- 
what scantily  and  sourly  noted  certain  "con- 
tradictions" within  our  economic  system. 
They  saw  these  to  be  of  such  dire  character 
that  a  downfall  could  only  be  a  matter  of 
time.  They  vastly  preferred  "production  for 
use"  to  "production  for  profit."  The  great 
depression  provided  them,  too,  the  opportu- 
nity for  which  they  had  been  waiting.  They 
charged  hard. 

The  quick  aTiswcr  of  those  who  looked  to- 
ward free  trade  as  the  road  leading  to  an 
internationally  planned  economic  society, 
was  ready  for  u.se  when  injury  to  domestic 
industry  was  mentioned  as  the  price  of  free 
trade.  This  patronizing  but  persuasive  an- 
swer was  that  enlarged  exports  would  repair 
the  damage.  A  woxuid  in  one  spot  was  to 
be  salved  by  a  spot  of  honey  elsewhere. 

There  was  at  the  outset  of  the  trade  pro- 
gram (1934)  little  concept  of  the  problem  of 
automation  and  unemployment  as  resultants 
of  Import  competition.  It  seemed  altogether 
fitting  then  that  one  industry  could  be  hit 
on  the  head  and  sent  reeling  so  long  as  some 
other  unrelated  industry  (preferably  one 
that  was  politically  potent)  would  be  given 
a  benefit,  through  increased  exports,  equal  to 
the  damage  done  to  the  first  one  (politically 
not  so  potent) . 

Even  today  there  is  very  little  recognition 
of  the  connection  between  tariff  reduction 
and  unemplosmient.  The  trouble  is  that 
elite  economists  are  in  a  beartrap  from 
which  they  cannot  extricate  themselves. 
They  Insist  on  trying  an  economic  world 
after  the  manner  of  a  judge,  by  accepted 
economic  principles  that  are  not  usually 
operative  and  cannot  survive  imbroken  in 
the  practical  everyday  political  world  such 
as  we  endure.  Should  they  admit  this:  i.e., 
by  getting  out  of  the  trap,  they  must  admit 
that  they  typically  judge  programs  such  as 
"reciprocal  trade"  by  a  set  of  economic 
"laws"  that  are  never  practiced  because  of 
political  interference.  This  is  a  fact  they 
cannot  face.  Like  General  Pfuhl,  a  fastid- 
ious military  theoretician  described  by  Tol- 
stoy in  "War  and  Peace."  they  cannot  abide 
practical  considerations.  The  general  had 
no  use  for  practical  considerations  that 
interfered  with  his  theory  of  warfare;  and 
he  lost  battles.  In  his  views,  however,  he 
lost  them  because  his  theories  were  violated 
In  practice,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  how  the 
violations  could  be  overcome. 

The  elite  economists,  for  example,  insist 
on  the  superiority  of  free  trade  over  pro- 
tectionism on  the  grounds  that  a  free  mar- 
ket  can   brook   no    interference.     Yet   they 


are  not  really  interested  in  the  free  market 
since  they  have  fervently  supported  scores 
of  domestic  policies  that  shatter  the  very 
concept  of  the  free  market  (farm  price  sup- 
ports, minimum  wages,  social  security,  etc.). 
The  principle  has  indeed  been  massacred 
beyond  repair  by  political  pragmatism,  with 
the  torrid  plaudits  of  many  of  these  econo- 
mists. Yet  do  they  solemnly  call  for  free 
trade  in  a  world  that  has  never  known  it 
and  among  an  array  of  diverse  economies 
in  which  indeed  it  could  not  survive. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  nominate  and  support 
a  policy  that  has  the  happy  faculty  of  pleas- 
ing both  theoreticians  and  powerful  interests 
that  are  otherwise  generally  mutually  hostile. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
open  a  new  transillumination  of  the  sub- 
ject under  siich  circumstances.  Yet,  it  must 
be  done. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  now  and  has  been 
an  error  to  judge  the  American  economy  by 
the  European  or  the  Japanese.  These,  to  be 
sure,  are  moving  in  our  direction,  and  one 
day  may  become  suitable  partners  on  a  dead 
level  of  free  interchange;  but  not  yet,  not 
yet.  The  profound  differences  that  separate 
us  are  deeply  entrenched,  and  it  would  be 
a  serious  error  to  ignore  this  fact. 

In  the  second  place  the  nature  of  im.port 
injury  to  our  economy  in  recent  times  pre- 
sents a  unique  facet  that  needs  examina- 
tion. 

The  injury  inflicted  by  Imports  on 
domestic  industry,  when  it  occurs,  may  in- 
deed be  of  one  kind  only,  or  of  two  kinds, 
or  both. 

Injxiry  of  the  one  kind  consists  of  displace- 
ment of  domestic  production  roughly  equal 
to  the  volume  of  Imports.  This  type  of  in- 
jury governs  nearly  all  thought  in  this  field. 
It  falls  both  upon  (1)  the  domestic  industry 
in  the  form  of  deprivation  of  sales  that  would 
otherwise  be  made,  or  loss  of  actual  sales 
volume  previously  enjoyed,  and  (2)  upon 
employment  as  a  direct  result  of  reduced 
sales. 

Tills  type  of  Injury,  on  reflection,  is  seen 
to  be  associated  principally  with  staple  prod- 
ucts for  which  the  demand  is  quite  steady, 
i.e..  a  certain  amount  per  capita,  and  in- 
elastic, i.e.,  not  responsive  to  price  changes 
or  to  changing  consumer  income.  It  repre- 
sents visible,  measurable  injury.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  domestic  market  absorbed  a  bil- 
lion pounds  of  wheat  flour  per  year,  imports 
of  200  million  pounds  would  reduce  the  sales 
of  domestic  mills  by  a  roiighly  equal  amount, 
or  20  percent.  If  each  worker  produced  100,- 
000  poxmds  of  flour  per  year  (not  an  esti- 
mate) approximately  2,000  workers  would  be 
displaced  by  imports. 

The  free  trade  s\ipporter  would  answer, 
that  by  selling  the  200  million  pounds  of 
flour  in  this  country,  the  foreign  exporters 
would  come  into  possession  of.  say.  $5  mil- 
lion. They  might  then  buy  other  American 
goods  of  an  equivalent  value.  The  2.000 
workers  who  were  displaced  in  the  flour  mill- 
ing industry  would  be  absorbed  elsewhere  by 
the  exporting  industries. 

The  transaction  would  then  approximate 
an  offset  of  displaced  workers  by  added  em- 
ployment. If.  moreover,  the  countries  were 
poor  producers  or  nonproducers  of  wheat, 
they  would  gain  from  the  exchange.  If  this 
country  should  buy  tin  or  coffee  with  the 
proceeds  of  our  exports,  we  would  also  gain 
because  either  we  do  not  produce  these  prod- 
ucts or  could  only  produce  them  at  a  high 
cost. 

It  is  this  type  of  trade  that  held  the  atten- 
tion of  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors. 
They  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  a  species 
of  goods  that  exhibits  a  very  different  market 
behavior.  Adam  Smith  wrote  nearly  200 
years  ago  and  John  Stuart  Mill  a  hundred 
years  ago.  With  minor  exceptions  the  out- 
put of  land,  forests,  and  factories  was  dedi- 
cated in  those  days  to  the  satisfaction  of 
necessities.     Luxuries    and    semiluxuries    of 


the  kind  that  are  the  very  llfeblood  of  many 
of  our  industries  today  were  then  either  non- 
existent or  in  relatively  small  demand. 

It  was  the  American  economy,  not  some 
other,  that  fumbled  and  groped  its  way  to- 
ward building  a  type  of  producer-consumer 
interchange  that  brought  forth  a  new  and 
hitherto  unheard  of  material  abundance.  It 
is  not  the  piirpose  here  to  explain/why  it 
devolved  upon  this  country  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  uncharted  field.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  had  the  makings  in  the  form  of  a  tem- 
perate climate  and  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. These  were  let  loose  together  in  a 
medium  of  freedom,  discipline,  and  individ- 
ual reward.  The  hiiman  resources  included 
inventiveness,  regard  for  law.  and  willing  ac- 
ceptance of  toil  and  hardship. 

After  the  Civil  War  a  decision  was  neces- 
sary. To  give  the  economists  their  due,  they 
helped  greatly  to  illuminate  the  fatal  dangers 
of  monopoly  power,  vested  In  tightly  Inte- 
grated economic  ownership  and  control. 
This  insight,  which  found  expression  in  anti- 
trust and  antimonopoly  legislation  begin- 
ning with  1890  marked  one  of  our  first 
departures  from  what  became  an  accepted 
European  pattern,  i.e.,  the  cartel. 

Tills  innovation  was  a  providential  step 
because  it  opened  the  way  to  a  new  vision 
not  experienced  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

If,  because  of  technological  development, 
more  goods  could  now  be  produced  with 
fewer  hands,  the  cost  of  production  could 
be  lowered.  Then  free  competition  (as  a 
substitute  for  monopoly)  would  in  time  pass 
the  lower  costs  to  cons\miers.  Tlie  latter 
could  then  buy  more  than  previovisly.  This 
much  we  had  perceived. 

Whether  the  consumers  would  respond 
depended  on  the  elasticity  of  demand  for 
the  goods.  If  the  demand  were  elastic,  ptir- 
chases  would  go  up  considerably  as  prices 
fell  significantly.  This  would  not  happen  if 
the  demand  were  inelastic  as  it  is  for  food, 
etc.,  but  would  occur  if  the  goods  were  non- 
essential and  represented  status  or  offered 
^omfort  and  convenience. 

Yet  this  was  only  half  of  the  equation. 
If  consumer  income  itself  were  increased 
even  as  costs  and  prices  were  lowered,  it 
could  then  absorb  ever  more  and  more  of 
the  pleasing  but  not  essential  goods  that 
could  now  be  produced.  Higher  wages  hand 
in  hand  with  higher  productivity  per  man 
would  supply  the  answer.  Sales  of  4,he  non- 
staples  might  rise  to  astounding  levels. 
Seeing  this  possibility  now  seems  simple  but 
it  had  long  been  hidden  from  view.  Earlier 
it  was  thought  that  reduction  of  wages 
offered  the  best  means  of  lowering  costs. 
In  Eiuope  and  Japan  this  idea  continued  to 
flourish.  The  new  vision  discarded  this  con- 
cept as  self-defeating  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. Once  more,  economists  helped  greatly 
in  establishing  recognition  of  this  principle. 
As  to  which  should  come  first,  the  lower 
prices  or  the  higher  wages,  was  a  puzzle  that 
was  unlocked  by  Henry  Ford  either  as  an 
originator  or  as  one  who  recognized  a  new 
idea  when  it  was  presented  to  him.  The  $5 
per  day  wage  represented  one  of  his  greatest 
claims  to  fame.  He  already  had  the  high 
productivity  potential  that  justified  the 
higher  wages. 

Had  Ford  been  a  monopolist  the  vision 
could  not  have  blossomed  as  it  did,  in  the 
form  of  hundreds  of  thovisands  of  "Tin  Liz- 
zies." He  would  have  held  the  price  at  too 
high  a  level.  Also,  toad  he  had  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  profit,  such  as  our  system  did 
provide,  he  might  have  folded  his  arms  or 
walked  away  from  the  vision.  Having  been 
lured  by  the  prospects  of  possible  handsome 
gain,  he  would  nevertlieless  have  despoiled 
his  vision  had  he  then  bowed  to  greed  and 
kept  all  the  profit  to  himself.  He  followed 
neither  of  these  paths.  He  took  a  profit,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  so  much  of  it  that  he  could 
not  incre;vse  his  pay  envelope,  thus  setting 
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an  invaluable  example  in  establishment  of  a 
proper  balance. 

He  was  engaged,  perhaps  under  the  tor- 
ment of  doubt  and  misgivings,  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  great  mass-production, 
mass-consumption  system  that  was  soon  to 
break  out  in  a  succession  of  industries.  This 
is  not  intended  as  an  apostrophe  to  Henry 
Ford,  but  as  an  illustration  of  a  purely 
American  economic  development  tiiat  held 
the  promise  of  a  second  industrial  revolu- 
tion. 

The  secret  lay  in  the  difference  between 
the  demand  for  nonessential  goods  and  the 
necessities.  Were  the  demand  for  cars  in- 
elastic. Henry  Ford's  drastic  pric«  reduction 
would  have  brought  him  little  response,  and 
he  would  have  gone  broke;  but  tlie  demand 
might  be  elastic,  and  he  proved  it.  This  dif- 
ference, once  exploited  uncovered  another 
factor  that  assumed  great  importance  in  the 
market  generally — something  that  Adam 
Smith  had  no  need  to  bother  about.  It  was 
of  psychological  origin.  Its  name  was  and 
still  is  •confidence."  It  is  inextricably  linked 
with  profits  and  elastic  demand. 

The  difference  in  the  demand  for  the  two 
classes  of  products  arises  from  the  simple 
fact  that  consumers  can  postpone  or  even  do 
without  consumption  of  the  nonessentials 
while  they  must  have  the  necessities  in  or- 
der to  live.  (There  are.  of  course,  interme- 
diate degrees  of  demand.)  The  demand  for 
the  necessities  is  readily  calculated  once  per 
capita  consumption  has  been  accurately  de- 
termined and  a  reliable  census  by  age  groups 
is  on  hand.  Food  intake,  while  variable,  is 
nonetheless  limited  by  the  stomach.  In  like 
manner  the  consumption  of  necessary  items 
of  clothing,  sanitation,  and  shelter  may  be 
predetermined.  Here  commtinism  is  in  its 
true  element.  Economic  planning  is  rela- 
tively simple. 

With  respect  to  the  nonessentials,  demand 
is  sensitive,  mysterious,  and  highly  variable. 
Slide-rule  calculations  in  this  field  are  best 
known  for  their  unreliability.  Capitalism, 
with  its  profit  motive,  is  the  most  suitable 
instrumentality  for  maximum  production  In 
this  field  but  also  the  most  volatile  and  vul- 
nerable. The  risks  are  so  numerous  that 
only  a  system  that  offers  adequate  rewards 
will  succeed  in  attracting  the  necessary  en- 
terprisers. Unlike  the  field  producing  only 
essentials,  this  one  offers  the  possibilities  of 
bonanzas  to  those  who  have  the  necessary 
wit.  the  rugged  burden-bearing  qualities 
needed  and  the  capital  to  invest.  "Produc- 
tion for  use,  not  for  profit."  is  not  at  home 
here. 

The  whole  productive  process  becomes 
more  complicated.  At  the  outset  and  for 
some  years  it  may  be  a  process  of  market 
trial  and  error,  very  uncertain;  whereas  set- 
ting up  a  flour  mill  needed  only  a  stream, 
a  millpond.  a  grinder  and  some  wheat.  The 
demand  was  at  hand  waiting.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  awaken  hunger. 

In  the  more  exciting  and  uncertain  field 
of  the  nonessentials  we  first  need  the  scien- 
tist or  Inventor.  Not  himself  usually  a  pro- 
ducer, he  pas-res  his  invention  to  the  next 
stage,  the  manufacturer,  who  in  turn  may 
need  the  help  of  a  financier  or  banker.  The 
manufacturer  is  not  necessarily  a  merchan- 
diser and  also  needs  the  help  of  those  who 
will  better  know  how  to  dispose  of  the  flood 
of  goods  that  can  be  produced  by  use  of  the 
new  invention.  He  needs  the  help  of  sales- 
men and  advertisers.  The  Inventor  Is  u.sually 
given  a  stake  in  the  sale  through  his  patent 
rights.  The  other  stages  are  bound  together 
m  the  quest  for  sales  and  profits.  Demand 
in  this  field  is  seldom  automatic  at  the  out- 
set. The  virtues  of  the  products  must  be 
widely  attested  and  displayed. 

The  consumer  is  the  quarry.  He  is  also 
the  king  who  must  be  educated,  flattered, 
and  satisfied  (or  made  to  feel  as  If).  He 
becomes  the  object  of  study  and  analysis. 
He   must  be  awakened,  tantalized,  and  his 


appetites  hitched  to  his  ego;  not  merely 
counted. 

Tlie  most  perplexing  aspect  of  the  con- 
sumer of  nonessentials  Is  that  he  Is  not  only 
an  animal  but  a  human  being.  He  has  not 
only  primary  needs,  as  does  the  animal,  but 
also  secondary  desires.  His  behavior  be- 
comes less  predictable  the  more  he  learns  and 
knows  and  particularly  the  more  he  sus- 
pects. Demand  In  this  field  is  subject  to 
vicissitudes  and  oscillations  that  can  only  be 
estimated  in  tentative  projections.  For  this 
reason  every  effort  is  made  to  forecast  what 
lies  ahead;  and  here  are  the  breeding  grounds 
of  confidence  or  fear. 

What  was  learned  by  our  enterprisers  was 
the  possibility  of  building  veritable  indus- 
trial empires  based  on  supplying  scores  of 
millions  of  consumers  with  goods  they  did 
not  need  but  relished  once  their  desires  had 
been  awakened.  Milady  could  perhaps  do 
with  a  pair  or  two  of  really  sturdy  shoes  per 
year,  but  once  awakened  to  the  ego-pleasing 
sensation  of  having  a  variety  of  shoes,  the 
shoe  manufacturers  had  a  potential  gold 
nilne  and  more  workers  had  Jobs.  With  each 
drop  of  a  few  dollars  in  cost  of  shoes,  thou- 
sands of  converts  to  multiple  shoebuylng 
were  made,  and  more  Jobs  sprang  up. 

A  hundred  other  products  could  be  men- 
tioned, wherein  the  possession  of  multiple 
units  carries  with  it  marks  of  status  or  ease 
and  comfort  that  have  always  been  highly 
prized.  Here  are  lush  markets,  to  be  had 
through  the  right  product,  rich  imagination, 
smart  pricing,  and  self-spurring  energy. 

The  great  depression  biu^nt  into  us  respect 
for  employment  and  purchasing  power;  but 
the  view  was  limited.  After  all,  this  was  the 
first  time  the  vast  and  complicated  machine 
that  we  had  built  stalled  dead  in  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

All  the  desires  and  needs  that  had  been  so 
eagerly  awakened  and  whetted  by  advertising 
and  then  filled  with  more  and  more  goods, 
made  by  more  and  more  workers,  now  turned 
on  the  system  with  the  resentment  of  deep 
frustration.  We  had  been  used  for  the  en- 
richment of  loud  and  blatant  business.  The 
full  venom  of  broken  careers,  shattered  for- 
tunes, and  blasted  ambitions  turned  on  the 
owners,  directors,  and  managers  of  business. 
The  admiration  of  the  twenties  swung  to 
hatred;  and  it  rained  dark  drops  a  long  time. 
The  lower  consiuner  income  resulting  from 
unemployment  and  other  causes  sharply  re- 
duced the  demand  for  nonessential  goods  and 
this  withdrawal  of  demand  exposed  the  In- 
dustries catering  to  it  to  a  chilling  outlook. 
No  one  would  now  venture,  and  nonventure 
meant  reduction  of  investment  to  a  trickle 
and  still  less  employment.  The  country  set- 
tled into  a  state  of  oppressive  economic  dol- 
drums. 

The  remedy  hit  upon  was  "pump  priming" 
through  public  works.  If  more  workers  were 
employed,  piu-chasing  power  would  rekindle 
and  our  economy  might  respond.  We  fas- 
tened great  hope  on  the  Keynesian  formula 
of  the  reemployment  multiplier.  One  man 
put  to  work  on  a  public  project  would  pull 
others  with  him.  In  the  supporting  activities 
and  services. 

Public  works  as  an  unemployment  remedy, 
however,  are  like  sawdust.  They  do  not  hold 
together.  That  this  fact  was  imdcrstood  even 
In  the  thirties  Is  Implicit  in  the  words  "pump 
priming."  Once  primed,  it  was  felt,  business 
would  again  get  underway.  The  profit  mo- 
tive would  supply  the  necessary  impulsion. 

Two  difficulties  were  encountered:  (1)  Pub- 
lic works  by  themselves  provide  no  continu- 
ous lift.  There  is  no  future  in  them  beyond 
the  immediate  sustaining  appropriations. 
When  these  run  out  the  pressure  stops. 
There  is  no  magnet  drawing  forward  into  the 
future.  (2>  Business  was  frightened  out  of 
the  possibility  of  confidence  in  the  future  by 
governmental  acts  of  regulation  that  had  the 
appearance  If  not  the  actuality  of  di.'^trust- 
ful   hostility.     The  need   for  regulation   was 


converted  by  the  high  feelings  ol  the  day  into 
something  resembling  vengeance;  and  that 
was  deadly  to  business  confidence. 

Until  this  blockage  was  removed  the  sys- 
tem would  not  revive  despite  all  the  pump 
priming.  Production  devoted  to  meeting  the 
nonessential  responds  to  a  lure,  not  a  whip  or 
coercion. 

Because  of  the  new  appreciation  of  the 
fiuiction  of  purchasing  power  we  did  in  those 
years  exteiid  the  concept  of  fair  competition 
to  the  field  of  wages.  We  outlawed  sweat- 
shop operations  and  child  labor  as  eroders  of 
purchasing  power  and  established  minimum 
wages  to  assure  fairness  of  wage  competition. 

These  steps  were  in  keeping  with  the  oth- 
er foundations  of  the  private,  competitive, 
wage,  price-profit  system  to  which  we  hitched 
the  mass-production,  mass-consumption 
process.  Regulation  as  such  need  do  no  vio- 
lence to  this  finely  balanced  mechanism. 
It  will  indeed  upset  the  balance  only  if  it 
crumbles  one  or  more  of  the  supporting 
legs;  for  the  confidence  that  is  needed  for 
motive  power  will  falter. 

Distortions  or  crippling  effects  are.  of 
course,  not  confined  to  regulation.  They 
may  come  from  nonregulation  of  one  or 
more  factors  if  the  other  factors  are  reg- 
ulated. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  type  of  injury 
that  may  come  from  competitive  imports. 
In  this  field  the  injury  is  not  confined,  as 
in  the  example,  to  the  simple  displacement 
of  domestic  production  and  employment.  It 
produces  more  damaging  and  farther  reach- 
ing effects. 

Confidence,  to  repeat,  has  special  meaning 
in  the  field  of  nonessential  goods  because 
consumers  may  hold  aloof  when  one  or  sev- 
eral factors  are  not  right.  The  element 
of  uncertainty  therefore  confronts  the  pro- 
ducer. Today  he  has  a  score  of  signs  that 
he  watches  in  an  effort  to  read  the  future 
so  that  he  may  arrange  his  production  sched- 
ules, plan  for  possible  expansion  of  out- 
put, including  new  facilities. 

If  the  signs  do  not  look  good,  he  be- 
comes hesitant.  If  they  look  dark  he  may 
even  curtail  his  operations.  Instinctively 
the  businessman  seeks  to  expand  If  the  out- 
look Is  Inviting,  for  that  way  may  lie  great- 
er profits. 

On  the  domestic  front  he  has  many  help- 
ful reports  that  permit  him  to  look  into  the 
future  and  to  reduce  tmcertainty.  On  the 
seaward  side  visibility  is  poorer  and  un- 
certainty therefore  greater. 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  American 
industry  has  faced  both  the  likelihood  of  a 
rising  import  invasion  and  the  actuality  of 
it.  This  fact  has  confronted  It  with  various 
alternatives.  One  has  been  a  reduction  of 
costs  In  order  to  remain  competitive.  This 
could  best  be  accomplished  by  modernizing, 
which  means  installation  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices. Another  alternative  is  to  invest 
abroad,  usually  as  a  supplement  to  the  first 
alternative.  This  course  has  been  seized 
extensively  because  of  the  very  much  lower 
foreign  wages,  the  rapidly  rising  productivity 
and   the   high   profits   to   be   made   abroad. 

Our  economy  has  asstmied  the  character 
of  a  high-pressure  weather  area  bordering 
on  low-pressure  areas  on  all  sides.  It  will 
slide.  Indeed,  Is  sliding,  as  by  gravitational 
force  into  the  low  wage,  rising  productivity 
areas,  with  results  for  the  homefront  not 
pleasant  to  behold. 

When,  after  some  two  generations,  the 
other  Industrial  countries,  having  observed 
our  Industrial  prowess,  decided  to  adopt  our 
system,  we  were  inevitably  boimd  for  seri- 
ous trouble.  Unless  we  exercise  due  care 
soon,  our  high-pressure  area  will  be  dissi- 
pated and  we  will  have  lost  our  economic 
leadership.  If  we  dissipate  the  factors  by 
which  we  ro-se  and  If  we  Ignore  the  sensi- 
tivity of  our  system,  we  will  unravel  our 
centiu-y  of  achievement.  The  problem  would 
not  have  attained  to  present  acuteness  were 
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we  not  already  pelted  by  problems  of  unem- 
ployment as  a  result  of  automation.  For- 
eign competition  Is  one  of  the  prime  pres- 
sures behind  this  development. 

A  veritable  debacle  indeed  lurks  In  some 
past  intemperate  tariff  reductions  and  con- 
templated new  ones.  By  exposing  scores  of 
our  Industries  to  a  form  of  wage  competition 
that  was  outlawed  at  home  to  preserve  pur- 
chasing power,  we  are  knocking  down  one  of 
the  indispensable  props  to  our  system.  Fair- 
ness of  domestic  wage  competition  increased 
the  vulnerability  of  domestic  Industry  to  Im- 
ports. This,  together  with  the  higher  wages 
that  resulted  from  obligatory  collective  bar- 
gaining, magnified  the  potential  damage 
from  competitive  imports. 

Production  and  manufacturing  in  many 
lines,  especially  in  the  segment  of  consumer 
goods  that  enjoyed  an  elastic  demand,  had 
confidence  shot  out  from  under  them  by  the 
fusiliers  of  our  free-trade  policy.  Industries 
that  would  have  expanded  at  home  as  they 
did  in  the  past,  hesitated.  First,  to  repeat, 
they  modernized  by  improving  productivity. 
This  meant  unemployment;  but  as  it  re- 
duced costs  it  would  have  led  to  much 
greater  consumption  and  employment  if  the 
demand  for  the  product  was  elastic  and  if 
imports  with  their  own  lower  prices  had  not 
preempted  all  or  most  of  the  increased  con- 
sumption and  thus  also  despoiled  the  out- 
look. 

Our  system  was  thus  systematically  robbed 
of  its  crowning  glory.  Even  the  new  growth 
industries,  such  as  electronics,  felt  a  wither- 
ing blight  falling  on  their  hopes.  The  back- 
wash of  internationalizing  our  technology 
plus  our  lowered  tariffs,  deprived  us  of  the 
accustomed  dividend  resulting  from  instal- 
lation of  labor-saving  devices  in  industries 
that  catered  to  an  elastic  demand. 

Confidence  in  the  possibility  of  gaining  a 
vastly  expanded  market  through  automation 
and  cost  reduction,  such  as  was  the  expecta- 
tion In  former  years,  now  was  shaken  or 
even  shattered  In  many  Industries.  Means 
of  adjusting  to  domestic  technological  com- 
petition could  always  be  found  right  here  at 
home,  but  imports  were  different.  We  had 
been  assuming  pridefuUy  that  our  Industry 
was  tough  and  resourceful  enough  to  over- 
come all  obstacles  and  to  withstand  buffet- 
ings  of  all  kinds  while  overlooking  the  pri- 
vate profit  system's  sensitive    psychology. 

Very  well,  big  business,  the  multinational 
corporation,  has  indeed  prospered  abroad  and 
continues  to  do  so.  The  remainder,  includ- 
ing all  of  labor,  most  farming,  suppliers  of 
materials,  parts,  and  components  to  big  in- 
dustry, and  finally  small  business,  have  a 
bleak  outlook.  In  the  face  of  declining  em- 
ployment at  home  our  foreign  investments 
have  risen  much  more  rapidly  In  recent  years 
than  domestic  investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment.  The  magnet  of  confidence  has 
moved  abroad. 

Our  export  markets,  meantime,  are  dwin- 
dling relatively.  Stripped  of  our  subsidized 
agricultural  commodities  and  sales  under 
tied  foreign  aid,  et  cetera,  otir  exports  have 
declined  absolutely,  measured  by  a  constant 
dollar. 

This  fact  destroys  the  long-suffering  hope 
of  the  free-trade  enthusiasts,  who  without 
adequate  reflection  have  insisted  that  in- 
creasing export  coming  from  freer  trade 
would  compensate  for  any  Injury  inflicted  by 
competitive   imports. 

If  our  imports  were  confined  to  staple 
commodities  and  if  we  were  on  an  equal  com- 
petitive footing  with  other  countries;  if  the 
law  of  comparative  advantage  had  a  meaning 
in  the  field  of  nonessential  goods  where  it 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  technology;  if  there 
were  no  political  interference  with  foreign 
trade,  and  if  there  had  been  no  such  inter- 
ference in  the  past — all  of  them  assump- 
tions contrary  to  durable  facts — under  such 
conditions  the  benevolent  claims  for  ex- 
ports   might   be   sustained.     At   least,   what" 


one  segment  lost  might  be  added  as  a  benefit 
to  another  segment. 

Imports  are  now  moving  more  and  more 
into  the  very  area,  i.e.,  of  finished  consumer 
goods,  where  markets  can  be  made  or  broken 
for  the  domestic  manufacturers  by  nothing 
more  substantial  than  creation  or  disrup- 
tion of  confidence. 

This  is  the  towering  factor  that  has  been 
so  thoroughly  overlooked  in  our  foreign  trade 
policy.  Exports  cannot  come  to  the  rescue, 
even  if  they  should  outstrip  imports  with- 
out the  help  of  subsidy. 

The  vulnerability  of  our  Industries,  espe- 
cially those  dedicated  to  the  production  of 
nonessential  consumer  goods,  to  import  com- 
petition produces  a  psychological  allergy 
that  cannot  respond  to  anything  found  in 
the  medicine  cabinet  of  exports.  We  may 
export  6  million  bales  of  cotton  without 
relieving  In  the  least  the  troubles  of  the 
steel  industry,  the  textile,  or  the  cattle  in- 
dustry from  imports.  There  is  no  way  of 
transforming  the  benefits  to  an  unrelated 
industry  into  an  elixir  for  an  afflicted  indus- 
try if  the  latter  suffers  from  different  causes 
on  a  different  plane.  The  benefits  in  the 
one  case  cannot  even  shake  hands  with  the 
distress  in  the  other.  Imports  of  $2  billion 
of  sensitive  consumer  goods  may  do  more 
damage  than  subsidized  exports  of  $5  billion 
could  repair. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  mtist  under- 
mine fatefully  the  hopes  that  have  been  so 
romantically  centered  in  the  trade  program. 
Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  adjustment 
assistance. 

Let  no  one  believe  that  the  segment  of  our 
industry  that  cat«rs  to  nonessentials  is  un- 
important to  our  economy  as  a  whole.  It 
represents  the  difference  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
well  over  half  of  our  production  falls  Into 
this  category,  if  we  allocate  to  it  the  proper 
share  of  primary  products,  such  as  steel,  lum- 
ber, fibers,  oil,  leather,  copper,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  proper  share  of  machinery,  fuel,  trans- 
portation, finance,  etc. 

Imports  have  stricken  both  industries  and 
workers  that  were  formerly  seemingly  im- 
mune to  import  competition,  as  evidenced 
by  many  industries  that  have  shifted  from 
an  export  to  a  net  import  position,  i.e.,  now 
import  more  than  they  export:  steel,  auto- 
mobiles, petroleum,  textiles,  sewing  ma- 
chines, typewriters,  consumer  electronics 
goods,  shoes,  etc.  These  are  not  inefficient, 
marginal  industries.  Among  them  are  the 
giants  and  early  leaders  of  our  surge  to  world 
leadership.  Most  of  them  are  seeking  self- 
salvation  by  Investing  heavily  abroad  and 
thus  shrinking  domestic  employment,  and 
their  future  exports.  The  vast  machinery 
exports  of  today  that  follow  the  foreign  in- 
vestments will  mean  more  Imports  and  lower 
exports  in  the  future. 

The  crippling  of  confidence  in  the  domestic 
market  as  a  indefinitely  expansible  outlet  for 
consumer  goods  by  knocking  out  the  prop  of 
fair  wage  competition  cannot  be  undone  by 
increasing  exports,  and  represents  a  reversal 
of  the  process  by  which  we  gained  world 
industrial  leadership.  This  prospect  has  an 
ominous  ring  for  our  existing  foreign  trade 
policy. 

That  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  the 
policy  is  in  acute  need  of  reexamination. 


THE  CHOICE  YOU  MAKE 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Younger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pyoint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  2,  24  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  families  took  a  trip  to  Annapo- 
lis. We  attended  chapel,  visited  with 
the  Superintendent,  Rear  Adm.  Charles 
S.  Minter,  Jr.,  and  later  had  lunch  with 
our  appointees  in  Bancroft  Hall  while 
the  womenfolk  and  the  children  had 
lunch  at  the  Officers  Club. 

It  was  a  most  rewarding  trip  and  one 
of  the  inspiring  occasions  was  the  ser- 
mon by  Capt.  James  E.  Reaves,  the  sen- 
ior chaplain  at  the  Academy,  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  Choice  You  Make."  We  were 
so  impressed  with  the  sermon  that  we 
felt  it  should  be  given  a  permanent  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  ser- 
mon follows: 

The  Choice  You  Make 
(Sermon  preached  by  James  E.  Reaves, 
captain,  CHC,  U.S.  Navy;  senior  chaplain, 
U.S.  Naval  Academy;  May  2,  1965) 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  popular  pro- 
gram beamed  throughout  the  country  on 
TV.  On  one  particular  occasion  the  master 
of  ceremonies  laid  two  gems  out  on  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  blue  velvet  and  said  to  the 
contestant  who  stood  before  him.  "You  may 
make  a  choice.  You  may  choose  which  of 
these  gems  is  to  be  yours.  One  is  synthetic, 
the  other  is  real.  You  make  the  choice." 
And  this  lady  stood  and  looked  with  mingled 
feelings,  I  am  sure,  at  the  gems  laid  before 
her.  Finally,  rather  hesitantly,  she  reached 
out  and  touched  the  one  that  she  had  chosen. 
Unfortunately  for  her  it  was  worth  only  $500 
instead  of  $5,000.  For  she  had  chosen  the 
synthetic.  You  and  I  are  choosing  each  day 
certain  things  that  will  affect  us  throughout 
all  of  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

There  came  a  time  in  the  life  of  Joshua, 
the  leader  of  ancient  Israel,  when  he  thought 
that  his  life  was  slipping  away  from  him. 
And  he  felt  that  he  had  to  say  one  more 
thing  to  the  people  of  Israel  before  dving 
so  he  called  them  all  together  in  a  great  as- 
sembly. There  he  stood  before  them  and  re- 
counted to  them  the  history  of  that  nation, 
telling  how  these  tribes  had  wandered  up  and 
down  the  wilderness  and  how  God  with  His 
mighty  hand  had  delivered  them  from  the 
bondage  of  the  ancient  pharaoh.  When  he 
got  all  through  with  this  though  he  said 
some  things  not  found  in  the  Scripture  that 
was  read  today,  but  which  is  there  between 
the  lines  for  each  of  us  to  get.  I  am  sure 
he  said  to  them  in  effect  something  like 
this:  "You  are  making  choices  that  are  most 
unwise  from  day  to  day  and  I  would  like  to 
lay  it  on  the  line  for  you."  And  then  he 
did  it.  He  said  "Choose  you  this  dav  whom 
you  would  serve;  if  you  are  going  to  serve 
these  foreign  gods,  the  gods  of  the  tribes  we 
have  conquered,  then  go  ahead  and  serve 
them  but  say  so.  stand  up  and  be  counted 
this  day." 

And  then.  I  can  picture  old  Joshua  as  he 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  warriors  height 
looking  out  over  this  multitude  and  saying. 
"But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord."  He  had  to  make  a  choice  and 
these  people  had  to  make  their  choices  just 
as  we  do  today. 

Tills  was  very  evident  when  Jesus  called 
these  disciples  to  come  and  follow  him.  He 
came  to  them  there  as  you  heard  read  from 
the  gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  and 
said  to  these  men,  rugged  fishermen.  "Leave 
what  you  are  doing  and  come,  follow  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of 
men."  This  was  laying  it  on  the  line.  They 
had  to  decide.  He  didn't  say  "Now  after  you 
have  taken  care  of  your  families,  after  you 
have  done  all  the  things  that  you  think  you 
ought  to  do.  if  you  have  any  energy  left  over, 
come  and  follow  me."  He  didn't  say  that  at 
all.  He  pointed  directly  to  Simon  Peter  and 
to  John  and   to  James;    to  each  one  as  he 
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confronted  him  as  an  Individual  he  said. 
"Leave  what  you  are  doing  and  conae  and 
follow  me  and  I  will  make  you  to  become  a 
nshcr  of  men." 

Wlien  we  confront  that  command  today: 
"Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve." 
I   think  we   ought  to  not  be  dishonest,  we 
ought  to  face  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  philos- 
ophy  that  has   been   kicked  around  in  this 
world  of  ours  for  a  long  time.     It  has  par- 
ticular significance  to  the  people  of  my  gen- 
eration.    A  philosophy  that  said  "After  all 
you  don't  have  any  choice,  really,  its  all  a 
matter  of  fate.     If  your  number  is  on  It  the 
bullet  is  going  to  get  you.     If  it's  time,  then 
your  ship's  going  to  get  it."     How  many  of 
you  who  were  in  combat  in  World  War  II  or 
Korea  or  before  remember  having  heard  peo- 
ple speak   like   that?     One  day  in   my  ship 
I  heard  a  sailor  talking  to  some  of  his  buddies 
saying  in  effect.  "It  doesn't  really  make  any 
difference  what  I  do;  if  I'm  gonna  get  it  I'm 
gonna  get  it."     This  was  after  we  had  held 
services  for  a  shipmate  who  was  buried  over 
the  side.     I  stopped  there  and  listened  for 
a  little  bit  and  then  Joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion  and   asked   one   question.     I   said,    "In 
a  couple  of  hours  they  are  going  to  pass  the 
word  to  darken  ship."     (We  were  in  an  old 
attack  transport  that  still  had  the  portholes 
and  they  had  to  be  secured  every  evening.) 
"When   the   word   is   passed   to   darken  ship 
suppose   you   take  the  attitude   that  you've 
Just  expressed?     Do  you  feel  that  if  you  fail 
to  carry  out  your  part  of  the  duties  in  dark- 
ening ship,  if  you  left  a  porthole  open  and 
this  light  caused  our  ship  to  stand  out  bright 
and  clear  against  the  sky,  and  that  submarine 
lurking  out  there  should  get  us  lined  up  and 
loose  a  torpedo  upon  us  that  would  make  a 
direct  hit  amidships  and  blow  us  apart.    Do 
you  feel  it  would  be  Just  fate?"     (And  that 
old  ship  couldn't  have  stood  a  torpedo  amid- 
ships or  anywhere  else.  I  can  assure  you  for 
even  a  near  miss  caused  us  to  take  on  water 
faster   than  we  could  pump  it  sometimes.) 
This  sailor  and   the  fellows  about  him   im- 
mediately laughed  and  said.  "Oh.  no;  Chap- 
lain we  don't  really  mean  that.    Each  one  of 
us   has   a   re<:ponslbiIlty   for   doing  what   he 
can  to  preserve  his  own  life  as  well  as  the 
life  of  his  ship." 

But  you  see  there  was  rampant  when  I  was 
a  young  man  this  philosophy  that  said  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  you  do. 
It  was  a  sort  of  a  behavloristic  psychology 
and  mechanistic  philosophy  that  said  you 
are  Just  a  pawn,  it  doesn't  really  make  any 
difference.  And  that  philosophy  was  fur- 
thered by  a  book  that  some  of  you  had  to 
read  in  Englhsh.  Theodore  Dreiser's  "An 
American  Tr.igedy."  Do  you  remember  that? 
The  whole  theme  of  this  book  was  that  here 
is  a  young  man  born  in  very  unprepossessing 
surroundings  out  in  the  Midwest,  whose  ca- 
reer is  traced  until  he  meets  death  In  the 
electric  chair  in  New  York  State.  The  whole 
impwt  of  that  book  was  that  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  what  you  want  to  do 
•IS  an  individual.  The  outcome  is  already 
set  for  you.  Call  it  fate:  call  it  what  you  will. 
You  c.in't  Influence  what's  going  to  happen 
to  you  becau.se  you  are  simply  the  product 
of  your  environment  and  your  heredity. 

It  is  always  wise  to  choose  a  good  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  It's  always  wise 
to  be  born  on  the  right  side  of  the  tracks  but 
a  great  many  of  us  weren't,  and  we  weren't 
able  to  Influence  any  of  that  at  all.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  there  comes  a  time 
in  the  life  of  every  Individual  when,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  heredity,  no  matter  what  his 
b.'irkgroimd.  he  has  to  stand  on  his  own  two 
fer-t  and  say.  "This  may  be  so,  I  may  not 
have  the  brains  that  I  would  like  to  have 
bec:iu.<»e  my  grandfather  and  my  forebears 
wny  bark  there  didn't  have  them.  And  they 
Ju-it  simply  weren't  pa.sscd  on  to  me.  I  may 
not  have  all  of  the  things  that  I  want,  by 
way  of  equipment."  (How  often  when  I 
sat  on  the   l>ench  and  watched  a  halfback. 


whose  slot  I  filled  at  times,  make  brilliant 
runs,  how  often  I  wished  that  I  had  the 
physical  equipment  to  be  out  there  starring 
instead  of  that  guy,  but  I  didn't  have  it  and 
so  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  bench.)  We 
all  wish  that  we  had  certain  things  and  yet 
we  have  to  live  and  work  with  what  we've 
got.  And  there  comes  a  time  for  each  of  us 
when  it  is  our  choice  to  niake  as  to  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  Here  I  am  responsible  for 
channeling  whatever  equipment  I  have  In 
this  Ufe. 

You  gentlemen  make  choices  every  day. 
Not  long  ago  someone  said  to  me  "It  must 
be  a  real  so\u-ce  of  satisfaction  for  you  as 
the  chaplain  to  see  all  these  young  men  who 
have  all  their  choices  made  for  them.  They 
are  told  when  to  get  up.  when  to  eat;  they 
are  told  when  to  do  this,  when  to  do  that." 
And  that  is  true  as  you  so  well  know.  There 
are  many  things  we  are  told  to  do  at  certain 
times.  And  yet  the  things  that  are  really 
fundamental  about  life,  the  things  that  really 
count  in  the  long  run.  are  choices  that  you 
make  as  individuals  day  by  day.  When, 
therefore,  we  say  with  Joshua  "Choose  you 
this  day  whom  you  will  serve,"  we  are  saying 
that  it  is  a  choice  that  you  have  to  make; 
and  when  we  say  this  day  we  are  saying 
that  there  will  come  a  time  with  most  of 
us  when  we  no  longer  can  make  choices  that 
we  can  make  today.  We've  got  to  make  them 
as  the  days  go  by;  we  can't  wait  until  we 
have  reached  a  certain  level  of  achievement 
before  we  make  the  choices  that  really  de- 
termine our  character.  This  Is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  happens  in  little  ways,  day  by 
day.  Sometirties  the  very  drift  of  life  will 
take  us  beyond  the  point  that  we  can  make 
choices.  If  a  person  Just  drifts  along  and 
doesn't  intelligently  make  his  choices,  before 
long  you  will  find  that  he  has  gotten  Into 
a  pattern  of  reaction  that  causes  him  to 
choose  the  lesser  rather  than  the  greater 
good.  And  so.  I  would  say  this  morning  as 
you  consider  the  words  of  scripture  read 
before  us:  Make  your  choices  every  day 
wisely  and  intelligently  remembering  that 
you  are  going  to  live  with  them  from  now 
on.  You  can  choose  what  goes  into  your 
mind;  you  can  feed  it  trash  if  you  want  to, 
or  you  can  feed  it  upon  those  things  that 
shall  give  you  intellectual  and  spiritual  nour- 
ishment if  you  so  desire. 

Ah,  yes,  there  are  different  backgrounds 
and  there  are  people  who  come  out  of  the 
same  backgrounds  who  end  up  entirely  dif- 
ferently at  the  end  of  their  days.  Look  at 
the  slum  area  of  Chicago.  Two  people  I 
would  name  for  you  came  out  of  that  same 
area.  One  looked  at  it  all  and  said.  "Some- 
thing ough.t  to  be  done."  And  Jane 
Adams  dedicated  her  whole  life  to  the  settle- 
ment house  work  that  now  bears  her  name. 
And  how  many  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  were  influenced  by  her  having  looked 
upon  this  and  saying.  "We  ought  to  do 
something  about  it."  There  was  another 
person  from  the  same  area  of  Chicago.  I 
shall  not  de^tail  the  events  in  his  career  but 
we  know  him  by  the  name  of  Al  Capone. 

What  kind  of  a  choice  do  we  want  to  make 
as  we  go  on?  Let's  remember  that  the 
blind  Milton  said.  "The  mind  is  a  place  all 
of  its  own,  and  in  itself  can  make  a  hell 
of  heaven  or  a  heaven  of  hell."  it  is  what 
we  let  go  into  our  very  being  as  we  make 
those  choices  that  counts  in  the  long  run. 
We  can  stay  out  of  situations  sometimes 
that  will  lead  people  into  trouble.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  phrase  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
"and  lead  us  not  into  temptation."  means! 
And  perhaps  it  was  never  so  well  said  as  It 
was  by  William  Temple,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  wrote  many  things  but  at 
his  death  the  New  York  Times  printed  only 
one  little  excerpt  from  all  of  his  writings. 
He  was  commenting  upon  the  abdication  of 
Edward  the  Eighth  from  the  throne.  Some- 
times we  don't  like  to  hear  things  that  are 
blunt  and   to  the  point,   but  listen   to   thU. 


I'll  read  it:  "The  occasion  for  Edward's 
choice  ought  never  to  have  been  made,  it 
has  happened  to  many  a  man  before  now 
to  find  himself  beginning  to  fall  in  love  with 
another  man's  wife.  That  is  the  moment 
of  critical  decision.  And  the  right  decision 
is  that  they  should  cease  to  meet  before 
passion  can  so  develop  as  to  create  an  agon- 
izing conflict  between  love  and  duty."  And 
the  cold,  practical,  pragmatic  approach  of 
the  New  York  Times  said,  "This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  made  this  man.  William  Temple, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  great."  There 
Is  a  statement  concerning  the  choices  that 
a  man  makes  day  by  day. 

A  good  many  centuries  ago  there  was  a 
Chinese  ruler  of  Formosa,  where  some  of  you 
have    been,    who   went    into    this    land   and 
decided  to  try  to  do  something  about  the 
customs  that  he  found  there.     There  was  a 
custom  that  said  that  at  every  new  moon 
there  had  to  be  a  human  sacrifice  offered  to 
the  gods.     This  custom  was  gradually  modi- 
fied until  finally  they  were  only  offering  a 
human  sacrifice  once  a  year.     This  Chinese 
ruler.  GoHo,   finally  convinced  these   people 
by  his  very  character  and  concern  for  the 
well-being  and  the  sacredness  of  individual 
human  beings  that  they  ought  to  follow  his 
advice,  so  they  gave  up  offering  human  sacri- 
fice.    They   gave   it   up   until   some   twenty 
years  later  they  came  upon  a  series  of  hard- 
ships, crop  failures,  what  have  you.     These 
savage  tribes  didn't  take  long  to  revert  to 
the  ways  of  their  fathers  and  they  came  and 
said.  "We  are  going  to  offer  a  sacrifice.     It  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  save  our  people." 
The  ruler,  seeing  that  they  were  adamant 
and  that  he  could  no  longer  influence  them, 
said  to  them.   "All  right,   tomorrow  morn- 
ing you  will  find  the  victim  tied  to  a  tree 
at  a  certain  spot  in  the  forest.     This  victim 
will  be  clad  in  a  red  robe  and  he  will  have 
a  red  veil  over  his  face  and  will  be  there 
awaiting   you.     You   go   and   take   him   and 
slay    him.     But    I    tell    you    now    that    you 
shouldn't  do   it."     The   chiefs   of   the   tritr. 
went   there   the   next   morning   and    founl 
as  the  ruler  had  said,  a  victim  tied  to  a  tre« 
with  a  red  robe  upon  his  shoulders  and  a 
red  veil  over  his  face.    So  they  took  him  and 
according     to     their     custom     immediately 
lopped  his  head  off.    When  thev  did  that  the 
veil  fell  and  they  saw  that  it  was  the  ruler 
GoHo    himself.     And    the    chiefs    of    these 
tribes  realized  that  this  man  had  been  will- 
ing to  give  his  very  life  to  convince  them 
that    the    thing    that    is    sacred    is    human 
character,    human    personality.      And    from 
that  day  to  this  there  has  not  been,  so  far 
as    anyone   knows,   a   repetition    of   human 
sacrifice  in  that  manner.     Our  Lord,  whom 
we  honor  this  day.  stood  before  Pilate  and 
in   effect   said,    "Here    Is   my   life.     If   it   is 
necessary  for  it  to  be  taken  for  me  to  show 
the  world  that  God  loves  each   one   of  us. 
then  take  it."     And   they  did.     What  kind 
of  choices  are  you  making  today?     For  you 
know  the  choice  is  yours.     Let  us  pray. 

O  God.  our  Father,  help  each  one  of  us  to 
face  himself  without  sham  or  pretense  and 
to  consider  well  the  choices  we  must  make. 
Through  Christ  our  Lord  we  pray.     Amen. 


HELP  FOR  DECLINING  U.S.  FISH- 
ING AND  MERCHANT  FLEETS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  nnanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusctts  [Mr.  Keith] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation 
we  are  becoming  Increasingly  dependent 
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upon  others  to  supply  us  with  fish.  It 
is  ironical  that  no  single  segment  of  our 
domestic  food  industry  has  so  great  a 
potential  for  growth  and  yet  domestic 
production  falls  steadily  and  sharply  be- 
hind the  flow  of  foreign-caught  im- 
ports— fish  often  caught  in  our  own  ad- 
jacent waters.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  no  other  food  industi^y  has  a  more 
necessary  and  strategic  role  to  play  in 
the  years  ahead,  as  the  world  verges  on 
a   tremendous  population  explosion. 

There  are  many  reasons,  of  course, 
for  the  decline  of  the  American  fishing 
industry,  a  decline  that  has  seen  us 
plummet  from  second  to  fifth  place 
in  only  a  few  years  in  rank  among  the 
major  fishing  nations  of  the  world.  But 
certainly  a  basic  problem  today,  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  industry's  troubles, 
is  the  continuing  deterioration  of  our 
commercial  fishing  fleet,  despite  several 
Federal  programs  to  assist  in  vessel  re- 
placement. 

Similarly,  and  in  a  comparably  short 
period  of  time,  the  United  States  has 
dropped  from  an  unchallenged  position 
as  the  mightiest  maritime  power  in  the 
world  to  that  of  a  counti'y  with  a  sixth- 
rate  merchant  fleet.  We  have  the  world's 
most  powerful  navy,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  true  that  in  many  in- 
stances— and  we  can  be  justly  proud 
of  our  success  in  this  area — the  United 
States  has  the  fastest,  most  efficient,  and 
most  modern  merchant  ships.  We  have 
proven  our  supremacy  as  innovators  and 
our  continued  command  of  the  technol- 
ogy. 

But  the  size,  age,  and  general  condition 
of  our  overall  merchant  fleet  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  and  that  is  probably 
the  understatement  of  the  session,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  this  country  is 
currently  engaged  in  military  operations 
requiring  waterborne  logistical  support 
in  at  least  two  major  conflicts  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  each  case 
thousands  of  miles  from  primary  supply 
bases. 

Two  World  Wars  and  the  fight  in  Korea 
dramatically  underscored  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  healthy  mer- 
chant marine.  South  Vietnam  and  the 
trouble  now  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
should  prove  to  us  that  the  need  for  this 
fleet,  from  a  national  security  stand- 
point, has  not  diminished  even  in  this 
age  of  the  ICBM.  Operation  Steel  Pike 
I  last  fall,  the  largest  peacetime  amphib- 
ious exercise  ever  held  in  the  Atlantic, 
demonstrated  how  swift  and  how  effec- 
tive the  American  merchant  marine  can 
be  in  its  role  in  combined  operations 
under  emergency  conditions — and  how 
essential  it  is  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  comments  have 
been  by  way  of  introducing  a  bill  that  I 
have  today  filed  to  provide  both  the 
fishing  industry  and  the  merchant 
marine  an  effective  means  to  carry  out 
vitally  needed  vessel  replacement  and 
fieet  expansion  programs.  A  similar 
measure  (S.  1858)  has  been  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Senator  Bartlett. 

In  very  brief  terms,  this  bill  would 
allow  merchant  ship  and  fishing  vessel 


operators  to  contract  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  and  Interior,  respec- 
tively, for  the  establishment  of  a  vessel 
replacement  reserve  fund.  Into  this 
fund  would  be  deposited  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  any  vessel,  proceeds  of  any 
insurance  and  indemnities,  annual  de- 
preciation charges,  earnings  on  deposits 
in  the  fund  and,  if  the  operator  chose 
to  do  so,  moneys  from  other  sources, 
such  as  operating  profits. 

Such  deposits  would  be  treated  as  tax 
deferred,  but  only  if  they  are  used  for 
this  exclusive  national  interest  pm'pose — 
replacement  and  rebuilding  of  merchant 
and  fishing  vessels. 

In  the  case  of  merchant  vessels,  the 
bill  provides  further  that  Government 
payments  in  the  form  of  freight-rate 
differentials  on  Government-sponsored 
cargoes — in  the  degree  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce — be  de- 
posited in  the  reserve  fund  for  use  ulti- 
mately in  the  replacement  of  a  vessel. 
Senator  Bartlett  has  explained  the  need 
for  this  provision: 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  to  a  substantial 
degree  the  singular  inadequacy  we  can  now 
note  in  the  so-called  Cargo  Preference  Act  is 
that  it  has  not  promoted  the  construction 
of  a  modern  tramp  or  bulk-carrying  fleet. 
This  must  be  corrected  now.  With  this  cor- 
rection we  can  look  to  the  construction  of 
modern  vessels — and  with  them  a  vast  low- 
ering in  the  cost  of  differential  payments  as 
these  programs  continue  in  the  future. 

Those  of  us  from  New  England  are,  of 
com'se,  particularly  concerned  about  the 
state  of  our  commercial  fishing  fleet.  It 
might  be  appropriate  to  note  that  2  years 
ago,  for  the  first  time  in  American  his- 
tory, imports  of  foreign  fish  exceeded 
om*  own  domestic  production.  Tariff 
protection  for  our  fishermen  has  been 
virtually  nonexistent  while  at  the  same 
time  this  Government  has  channeled 
more  than  $115  million  in  aid  to  foreign 
fisheries,  along  with  an  estimated  S182 
million  in  counterpart  funds  for  the 
saiTie  purpose — as  of  the  summer  of 
1962.  Because  of  the  many  forms  this 
aid  takes,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  specific 
breakdowns.  The  Fish  Boat,  however, 
in  a  recent  annual  edition,  compiled  a 
table,  based  on  just  one  source,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  its  predecessors.  With  permission, 
I  would  like  to  offer  that  table  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues : 

Who  gets  U.S.  dollars  for  fishery  projects? 
Summary  o/  foreign  aid  from  only  1  source. 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
predecessor  agencies^  for  fishery  proj- 
ects by  region  and  country,  fiscal  years 
1955-64 

Grand  total $16,358,000 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 2, 980,  000 

Pakistan-— 1,  833,  000 

India 1,  129,  000 

Turkey 18,  000 

Latin    America.. 406.000 

Brazil 55,  000 

British  Guiana 55,000 

Chile 102,  000 

El  Salvador 42,000 

Peru W2,  000 


Who  gets  U.S.  dollars  for  fishery  projects? 
Summary  of  foreign  aid  from  only  1  source. 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
predecessor  agencies,  for  fishery  proj- 
ects by  region  and  country,  fiscal  years 
1955-64 — Continued 

Far   East $11,295,000 

*■ 

Cambodia- 213,  000 

China,  Republic  of 1.  534.  000 

Indonesia 907,  000 

Korea 5,  531.  000 

Laos 13, 000 

Philippines 82.  000 

Thailand 147,  000 

Vietnam 1,908,000 

Regional    (AEDP) 960,000 

Africa 1,  560,  000 

Congo    (Brazzaville) 10,000 

Ethiopia 43,  000 

Ghana 88,  000 

Ivory  Coast 267,000 

Liberia 229,  000 

Nigeria 325,  000 

Somali    Republic 451,000 

Tunisia 147,  000 

Europe 117,  000 

Iceland 15. 000 

Spain 2,  000 

Yugoslavia 100,  000 


SUMMARY    OF   OBLIGATIONS   BY 
FISCAL    YEAR 

Total,  fiscal  year  1955^56.      16,  358,  000 

Predecessor  agencies 15.044,000 

1955 1,928,000 

1956 2.354,000 

1957 3,  559.  000 

1958  ' 2,  212.  000 

1959 2,  201.  000 

1960 2.  274.  000 

1961 516.  000 

Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment         1,  314.  000 

1962 793,  000 

1963. 330.  000 

1964 191,  000 

1  Includes  $686,000  for  development  loan 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1958  for  improve- 
ment of  fishing  in  the  Republic  of  China. 

This  foreign  aid,  which  in  no  small 
way  has  contributed  to  the  great  expan- 
sion of  fisheries  development  overseas 
and  the  exploitation  of  fisheries  since 
World  War  II,  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  building  of  new  foreign  fleets, 
many  of  which  embody  the  latest  design 
concepts  and  most  modern  equipment. 
We  have  been  left  behind  in  this  devel- 
opment, and  it  has  meant  spiraling  oper- 
ating costs  for  U.S.  fishermen,  diminish- 
ing profits  and  a  weakened  competitive 
position  in  the  world  market  and  here  at 
home  in  our  own  markets. 

The  average  age  of  the  U.S.  docu- 
mented fishing  fleet  is  over  20  years.  A 
third  of  the  fleet  is  over  20  years  old  and 
nearly  500  vessels  are  over  50  years  old. 
In  1961,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries reported  that  one  vessel  built  in  / 
1865  was  still  operating  commercially.  / 
It  is  not  only  the  age  of  our  vessels  that 
is  a  deterrent  to  efficient  and  safe  opera- 
tion, it  is  their  general  lack  of  modern 
gear  as  well.  Fish  Boat  reports  that  only 
14  percent  have  hydraulic  winches*  that 
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only  36  percent  have  electric  plants,  that 
less  than  10  percent  have  refrigeration 
and  only  half  the  fleet  has  radiotele- 
phones. Approximately  18  percent  of 
these  operators  have  not  been  able  to  af- 
ford an  engine  overhaul  in  the  last  9 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  I  have  in- 
troduced today  is  far  from  the  complete 
answer  to  this  growing  problem,  but. 
coupled  with  the  Fishing  Fleet  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1964  and  the  fisheries  loan 
program,  which  I  hope  Congress  will  re- 
new this  year.  It  can  help  the  industry 
establish  a  basic  financial  platform  for 
the  orderly  replacement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  fishing  fleet. 

Representing  a  major  fishing  area,  I 
have  dwelled,  perhaps,  on  the  troubles  of 
the  fishing  industry,  but  the  bill  also 
provides  the  same  program  for  the  non- 
subsidized  portion  of  our  merchant  fleet, 
and  that  aspect  of  the  bill  is  equally  im- 
portant to  the  national  economy  and 
the  national  security. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
Congress,  regardless  of  what  region  of 
the  country  he  represents,  to  consider 
the  problems  faced  by  these  two  historic 
maritime  industries  and  their  indispen- 
sable contributioiis  to  our  national  wel- 
fare. If  this  is  done.  I  am  confident  that 
I  can  count  on  their  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  proposal  I  have  introduced. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  other  tables  prepared 
by  the  Fish  Boat  are  pertinent  to  these 
comments,  and  I  insert  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

What  is  the  age  of  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet?  ' 


Yeurs  in  .«cr\  ice 

Xuinl>«T  of 
tioats 

Ivrcenfi!!* 

Vi.dwlO 

2,*<7 

4. '.«« 

2,028 

1.21* 

MM 

3(18 

3A 

20  0 

10  to  20 

41  t) 

ioroso 

17  0 

3nto40 

10.  2 
«.7 
'i.  3 

3 

'  Average  ise  iO.r  ye  irs. 

What  i3  the  age  of  main  engines  on  boats  of 
the  U.S.  fishing  fleet?  » 


Years  In  "service 

engines 

Percentage 

1  to.T 

3,192 

.•J,3t« 

1.919 

2.ae6 

2.  iW9 

2.'>1 

133 

103 

21  S 

4tofi 

'*!  * 

7to9 

13  1 

20.  J 
IH  4 

10  to  12 

lilo£) 

21  to» 

1  7 

attto*! 

41  aiiii  t»ver 

.9 

7 

■■42ptr»ent  of  muir.ensinesin  the  I'.S.  fleet  are  10  years 
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TWO  QUICK-THINKING 
YOUNGSTERS 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleiman  from 
Michigan?  ^     ^ 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
a  period  in  which  we  read  and  hear  a 


great  deal  about  juvenile  delinquency  and 
school  dropouts,  we  are  inclined  to  forget 
about  the  overwhelming  percentage  of 
young  people  who  are  leading  meaningful 
lives,  working  hard  in  school  and  learning 
how  to  be  good  citizens. 

This  morning  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
attend  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House 
at  which  our  President  presented  the 
America^  Automobile  Association's  Gold 
Lifesaver  Medal  Award  to  two  quick- 
thinking  youngsters  from  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  which  is  located  in  the  Fourth 
District. 

The  boys  are  John  Abel,  13,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Abel,  and  Donald 
Brunner,  12,  whose  parents  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  A.  Brunner. 

Donald  and  John  were  instrumental 
in  saving  Sandra  Williams,  age  9,  on 
March  19  of  this  year,  from  serious  in- 
jury in  an  unusual  situation.  As  Sandra 
was  leaving  a  car  in  front  of  her  school, 
the  door  slammed  shut  on  her  coat.  The 
driver,  unaware  of  this,  proceeded  to 
drive  away  and  dragged  Sandra  along 
the  snowy  street. 

Donald  was  returning  from  his  post  as 
a  safety  patrol  when  he  heard  the  little 
girl  screaming.  He  ran  behind  the  car  to 
attract  the  driver's  attention.  John,  on 
patrol  duty  at  the  corner,  saw  the  car 
approaching  him  and  ran  Into  the  street 
to  signal  the  driver  to  stop.  The  driver 
said  he  did  not  hear  the  girl's  screams  or 
cries  for  help  because  of  a  noisy  car 
heater  fan,  and  he  praised  the  boys' 
quick  thinking  and  actions  which  pre- 
vented serious  or  fatal  injury. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  as  to  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
finished  the  legislative  program  for  the 
week,  and  I  think  Members  can  take 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  this 
week. 

The  legislative  program  for  next  week 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  no 
District  bills. 

There  are  five  bills  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Bonner  1 .  has 
said  he  will  call  up  under  unanimous 
consent  agreement  on  Monday.  Those 
bills  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  720,  expanding  the  authority  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort 
Claims  Act. 


H.R.  724,  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General. 

H.R.  4528,  regulating  archeological  ex- 
ploration in  the  Canal  Zone. 

H.R.  5990,  granting  increased  benefits 
to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  and  ex- 
tending cash  relief  benefits  to  widows  of 
recipients. 

H.R.  7059,  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  tp  carry 
out  its  functions  under  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940. 

Also  on  Monday,  H.R.  2984.  the  Health 
Research  Facilities  Amendments  of  1965 
under  an  open,  rule  with  3  hours  of  de- 
bate. 

Tuesday,  the  1966  appropriations  act 
for  the  independent  offices. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week : 

S.  701.  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Act  of  1965,  open  rule,  2  hours'  debate. 

H.R.  6755,  additional  authorizations 
for  certain  river  basin  plans  to  cover 
fiscal  year  1966. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  resei-vation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  yield  for  some  unanimous  con- 
sent requests? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  i-ule  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS ON  H.R.  7750 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  7750. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  minority  report? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  that  includes  the 
minority  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIRCRAFT  NOISE  ABATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Tenzer]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  relating  to 
aircraft  noise  abatement. 

My  original  interest  in  the  subject  of 
jet  noise  stems  from  the  fact  that  I  re- 
side in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  New  York  State — the  southern  third 
of  Nassau  County — and  from  the  fact 
that  I  reside  in  the  village  of  Lawrence, 
part  of  the  five  towns  area  of  Long  Is- 
land, which  is  within  1  mile  of  Kennedy 
Airport  in  neighboring  Queens  County 
of  New  York  City. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  op- 
erating the  regional  airport  system  ex- 
perienced its  greatest  air  travel  year  in 
history  during  1964  as  22,856,000  domes- 
tic and  oversea  travelers  passed  through 
Kennedy  International,  La  Guardia,  and 
Newark  Airports.  The  recordbreaking 
year  constitutes  an  increase  of  almost  16 
percent  over  1963.  The  greatest  portion 
of  this  traffic  is  handled  by  Kennedy  In- 
ternational which  also  accounted  for  a 
substantial  part  of  the  traffic  increase  in 
the  area. 

The  problem  of  jet  noise  created  by 
this  traffic  at  Kennedy  Airport  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  res- 
idents of  my  district,  affecting  their 
physical  and  mental  health,  the  quiet 
and  peaceful  possession  of  their  homes, 
and  the  reduction  In  value  of  their  prop- 
erty. 

On  January  7,  1965. 1  Introduced  H.R. 
2086,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  2086  is  a  bill  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  Air- 
craft Noise  and  Pollution  Control  Service 
within  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
for  other  purposes. 

After  conferring  with  representatives 
of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  an  interest  in  the  problem 
and  who  may  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  other  interested 
organizations  and  persons,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise 
is  one  of  much  greater  magnitude  than 
I  at  first  realized,  and  one  which  calls 
for  action  by  the  Congress.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  should  not  be  dealt  with  in 
conjunction  with  other  pi'oblems  such 
as  air  pollution  from  aircraft,  airport 
operation  and  other  aspects  of  civilian, 
military  or  Governmental  operation  or 
control  of  aviation. 

I  shall  accordingly  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to 
which  the  bill  has  been  referred,  to  lay 
on  the  table  H.R.  2086. 

My  interest  in  jet  noise  control  is  now 
based  upon  my  conviction  that  the  prob- 
lem is  one  which  is  far  greater  than  the 
parochial  view  which  I  myself  had  at  one 
time,  as  a  citizen  residing  in  the  shadow 
of  Idlewild,  later  to  become  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport.  I  have  consistently 
urged  that  the  problem  was  one  which 
called  for  an  all  out  research  program 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. As  a  result  of  conferences  held 
since  January  1965  with  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Agencies,  Representatives  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities  represent- 
ing 13,000  cities  of  the  United  States; 
representatives  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Ct5unties  of  the  United  States; 
representatives  of  aircraft  manufac- 
turers; representatives  of  public  agencies 
and  private  operators  of  aupofts 
throughout  the  United  States  I  now  come 
before  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
much  greater  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion about  the  problem  to  sound  an 
alarm  to  my  colleagues  and  to  inform 
them  that  we  stand  today  only  on  the 
threshold  of  the  jet  age  and  with  it  the 
increasing  problem  of  jet  noise,  which  Is 
developing  into  a  national  emergency  of 
major  proportions. 

There  are  approximately  9,000  aii-fields 
In  the  United  States;  only  100  or  so  of 
them  have  the  facilities  to  handle  jet  air- 
craft. The  residents  of  many  commu- 
nities are  not  affected  by  the  problem  of 
jet  noise  as  of  today,  but  when  we  realize 
that  the  jetplane  is  comparatively  new 
to  the  aviation  industry,  we  must  prepare 
them  for  the  problems  they  are  soon  to 
face.  As  time  goes  on,  ai:-ports  will 
lengthen  their  runways  to  facilitate  the 
landing  and  takeoff  of  jetplanes,  in 
order  to  bring  faster  and  speedier  air- 
plane service  to  more  and  more  munici- 
palities throughout  the  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  now  operational  a  smaller 
jetplane  requiring  a  shorter  landing  strip 
which  will  be  available  to  airlines  seeking 
to  bring  jet  service  to  other  sections  of 
the  Nation.  In  addition  as  newer  jet- 
planes  are  delivered  the  airlines  may  soon 
be  selling  the  obsolete  jetplanes  to  com- 
panies which  do  not  or  could  not  make 
the  purchase  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  suggested  several 
elements  of  the  problem;  namely,  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  disturbance  to  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
occupancy  of  their  homes  and  the  deval- 
uation of  their  property. 

Let  me  outline  another  area  of  the 
problem  and  make  a  personal  reference 
to  the  community  in  which  I  reside.  The 
town  of  Hempstead  in  Nassau  County  has 
spent  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
establish  and  to  maintain  a  noise  abate- 
ment center.  They  have  employed  engi- 
neers and  purchased  measuring  and  de- 
tecting devices,  all  at  great  cost  and 
expense  to  the  local  residents  adding  to 
their  already  heavy  tax  burden.  The 
villages  of  Lawrence  and  Cedarhurst  lo- 
cated in  the  town  of  Hempstead  and  in 
turn  all  located  within  my  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  have  passed  legislation 
fixing  the  height  at  which  aircraft  de- 
parting from  and  approaching  Kennedy 
International  Airport  shall  travel.  This 
without  regard  to  the  pilot's  necessary 
discretion  to  use  his  best  judgment  when 
the  safety  of  his  passengers  and  crew 
is  involved.  In  my  opinion  all  of  these 
steps  taken  at  great  cost  and  expense  to 
the  residents  of  the  community  serve  no 
useful  purpose  and  can  bring  no  solution 
to  the  problem.  I  point  this  out  to  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  what 
has  been  experienced  by  the  communities 
surrounding  the  busiest  airport  in  the 


world  will  be  the  experience — in  varying 
degrees — in  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
In  every  subdivision  thereof — where  there 
is  an  airport  in  operation,  governmental, 
quasi-governmental  or  private. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  effect 
upon  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation,  and  the  adverse 
effect  on  property  values,  there  must  be 
added  the  tax  burden  created  by  the  inept 
steps  taken  by  local  ofiBcials  in  their 
attempt  to  do  something  about  jet  noise. 
And  now  let  me  point  up  another  factor, 
namely  the  cost  and  expense  of  litigation 
by  the  municipalities  against  airlines  and 
against  airport  operators  by  local 
residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  today  pending 
in  the  United  States  more  than  180  law- 
suits— damage  claims  against  airlines 
and  airport  operators.  These  suits  re- 
flect the  claims  of  more  than  2,400  citi- 
zens seeking  damages  totaling  more  than 
$21  million.  This  is  only  the  beginning. 
I  am  privileged  to  sei-ve  as  a  director  of 
the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion, the  largest  local  bar  association  in 
the  world  with  a  membership  of  10,000 
lawyers.  I  have  seen  the  problems  which 
arise  out  of  strike  suits.  No  one  will 
deny  the  right  of  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  an  action  for  injury 
to  his  person  or  damge  to  his  property  or 
for  the  removal  of  a  nuisance,  but  I  fore- 
see a  surge  of  unwarranted,  unreason- 
able, and  unnecessary  btigation  arising 
from  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
use  of  jetplanes.  Yes,  I  foresee  an 
avalanche  of  strike  stiits. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held  in 
Griggs  v.  County  of  Alleghany,  369  U.S. 
84,  that  the  agency  operating  an  airport 
was  liable  for  compensation  to  property 
owners  when  low-flying  planes  make 
their  land  so  useless  as  to  constitute  a 
"taking"  of  the  property  for  public  use. 
Since  that  decision  many  lawsuits  have 
been  filed  against  airports.  There  is  a 
legitimate  and  grave  concern  over  the 
huge  financial  burden  which  might  ac- 
crue from  future  litigation. 

The  problem  of  jet  noise  is  a  national 
problem  requiring  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  because  there  is  no 
commercial  value  to  the  discovery  of  the 
way  to  control  jet  noise.  Therefore,  pri- 
vate industry  cannot  be  expected  to 
meet  the  financial  burden  of  this  neces- 
sary research  and  development  without 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  un- 
coordinated research  is  being  conducted 
on  the  basic  nature  of  sound;  the  effec- 
tive measurement  of  sound:  the  theory, 
development,  production,  and  economic 
feasibility  of  various  noise  suppression 
devices;  the  effects  of  noise  upon  man. 
physically  and  psychologically,  individ- 
ually and  in  community;  and  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sonic  boom. 

This  research  is  being  conducted  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration— NASA,  the  thi-ee  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency— FAA,  the  Armed  Forces 
National  Research  Council  Committee  on 
Hearing  and  Bioacoustics — CHABA, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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At.  prrM-nt  thf  re  are  only  three  areas 
III  wliirfi  U)  search  for  an  acceptable 
.•oliilioii  tii  the  problem  of  aircraft  noise. 
I  he  fii.'.L  IS  reducing  noise  at  its  source. 
I  ichiiolofy  has  already  produced  some 
•  I  'lul  innovations.  Amon-^  these  are 
ihf  fflective  desicn  of  in-fliKht  sound 
.Mipprr.'.s.sors  and  the  development  of 
liirboi»'t  entjines  which  are  significantly 
f|iii»t«r  at  takeoff  and  develop  more 
itiiust.  thus  allowinci  for  a  faster, 
.st#'fpfr  climb. 

Second,  we  can  endeavor  to  move  the 
sourre  of  noi.se  away  from  peoi)le.  This 
is  more  difficult  becau.se  major  airports 
mii.st  of  nece.s-sity  be  located  close  to 
major  population  centers.  The  major 
proiae.ss  made  to  date  in  this  area  has 
bf-^ri  the  ineffectual  piomuluation  of  a 
scries  of  un.sanctioned  Kuides  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

The  third  area  which  offers  hope  for 
rrliff  is  the  attempt  to  move  people  away 
from  the  .source  of  noi.se.  The  FAA  has 
so  far  been  quite  helpful  in  giving  advice 
to  lho,se  communities  requesting  it  as  to 
planning,  zoning,  and  redeveloping  com- 
munities for  compatability  with  air- 
port operations.  I  favor  the  continu- 
ation of  this  FAA  policy  to  help  our 
citifs  plan  for  the  future. 

The  FAA  has  repeatedly  stressed  the 
desirability  for  action  on  the  local  level 
U)  alleviate  the  noi.se  problem. 

Th«»  mere  encouragement  of  private 
industry  by  the  FAA  is  not  enough. 

Although  many  airport,s  are  munici- 
pally or  publicly  owned,  the  bulk  of  any 
process  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
operational  techniques  will  have  to  be 
initiated  by  Federal  agencies.  The  FAA 
ha.s  tlie  primary  re.sponsibility  for  the 
establishment  of  rules,  regulations,  and 
preferential  runways  in  takeoff  and  land- 
ing operations.  In  ca.ses  where  the 
modification  of  existing  airports  is  re- 
quired, such  modification  will  un- 
doubtedly entail  considerable  expense. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  proposed 
legislatlfin  provides  for  a  partial  sub- 
sidy for  the.se  alterations.  Where 
chnniM's  in  airixirt  design  are  required, 
the  C'tovernment  in  protecting  the  pub- 
lic may  justifiably  provide  financial  aid. 
While  planning,  zoning,  and  redevelop- 
ment are  primarily  a  local  responsibility. 
thi«  Feth^al  Government  should  recog- 
nize that  the  creation  of  buffer  zones — 
Mifli  ns  parks,  roads,  and  low-density 
building  -may  be  necessary  in  some  in- 
stances. Local  communities  need  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  oritiinal  lejiislntion  which  I  of- 
fend-H.R.  2086- was  intended  to  alert 
IM'opie  on  a  nationwide  basis  to  the  prob- 
lems of  aiiciaft  noi.sc  and  air  pollution. 
Aficr  analysis  and  numoious  conferences 
1  have  revi.sed  the  original  bill  and  intro- 
duced two  separate  bills. 

The  first  bill  wouUl  amend  section 
20:J«a>  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  by 
NASA  to  r«Hluce  or  eliminate  aircraft 
noise.  The  problem  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol has  betn  omitted  from  this  bill  be- 
cause It  IS  felt  that  this  is  n  problem 
which  can  Ix'  more  elTectlvely  dealt  with 
by  .separate  legislation. 


The  bill  declares  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  be  the  abatement  and  alleviation  of 
disturbance  and  annoyance  caused  by 
the  operation  of  aircraft  and  airports. 

Under  the  bill  NASA  is  authorized  to 
coordinate  and  consolidate  existing  re- 
search programs  and  conduct  further 
research  to.  first,  develop  a  workable 
measuring  system  for  correlating  the 
intensity  and  quality  of  aircraft  noise 
with  the  distress  to  people  on  the  ground 
caused  by  such  noi.se-  second,  develop 
quieter  aircraft  through  research  and 
development  in  the  fields  of  airframe 
and  powerplant  design  and  in  the  field 
of  vertical  takeoff  and  landing  equip- 
ment for  aircraft;  third,  develop  a  com- 
prehensive body  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing methods  and  devices  for  aircraft 
noise  abatement  such  as  noise  suppres- 
sion devices,  ground  baffle  systems,  pref- 
erential runway  systems  and  greater 
ascent  and  descent  angles  for  aircraft 
and  administrative  procedures  such  as 
airport  site  selection,  local  zoning  regu- 
lations and  encouragement  of  appropri- 
ate land  use  by  Government  and  private 
persons  in  areas  near  airports  and  along 
present  and  proposed  flight  lines. 

NASA  has  been  named  as  the  coordi- 
nating agency  for  research  in  the  above 
fields  because  it  is  generally  recognized 
as  the  agency  most  expert  in  the  re- 
search and  development  functions  re- 
quired under  this  legislation.  Last 
November  I  visited  Cape  Kennedy  and 
conferred  with  NASA  officials  at  that 
installation.  I  learned  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  purchased  a  5-mile 
area  around  the  space  center  to  prevent 
private  developers  from  building  homes 
which  would  be  affected  by  noise  from 
launchings.  I  discussed  the  point  of 
view  that  the  Government  was  doing  at 
Cape  Kenne'dy  what  it  should  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  15  years  as  jet  aiiports 
were  being  built:  namely,  to  acquire  adja- 
cent land  rather  than  to  wait  until  pri- 
vate developers  built  houses  in  areas 
surrounding  airports  thus  aggravating 
the  problems  caused  by  jet  noise  and 
involving  higher  costs  for  land  and 
buildings  acquired  by  condemnation. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  I 
scheduled  a  number  of  conferences  and 
briefing  sessions  seeking  information  to 
guide  me  in  proposing  this  legislation. 

I  learned  that  five  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  conducting 
research  in  this  field,  each  doing  a  mini- 
mal job  on  a  major  problem.  The  thrust 
of  my  first  bill  was  to  authorize  one 
agency  to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
efforts  in  the  field  of  research  to  combat 
aircraft  noise.  I  believe  that  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  this  field  can  be  effec- 
tively eliminated. 

The  cost  of  implement incj  this  bill  is 
minimal  and.  by  eliminating  duplication 
of  effort  and  coordinating  research  ac- 
tivities, a  Siwing  will  be  realized  in  the 
long  run.  The  need  for  accelerated  re- 
search programs  is  apparent  and.  by 
placing  NASA  in  conti'ol  of  current  and 
future  activities,  we  will  insure  continued 
progress  in  Uie  field  of  aircraft  noise 
control. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  section 
302  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 


and  confer  the  following  authority  upon 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA: 

Fiist.  To  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  noise  caused  by 
aircraft,  and  for  the  protection  of  com- 
munities in  this  country  from  excessive 
interference  or  annoyance  due  to  the 
operation  of  aircraft. 

Second.  To  establish  such  itUes  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
quire the  maximum  utilization  of  air- 
craft noise  elimination  techniques  and 
devices  with  due  regard  to  safety. 

In  addition  to  the  rulemaking  powers 
conferred  by  this  bill.  I  believe  the  sig- 
nificance of  Federal  legislation  in  the 
field  of  aircraft  noise  control  lies  in  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  which 
acknowledge  Federal  responsibility  for 
sharing  the  cost  of  implementing  the 
techniques  and  devices  which  will  afford 
relief  to  those  citizens  now  suffering 
from  jet  noise. 

Under  the  second  bill,  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  reimburse 
domestic  air  carriers,  owners,  and  oper- 
ators up  to  30  percent  for  the  cost  of 
modifying  aircraft  and  airports  under 
FAA  rules  and  regulations.  In  addition 
the  powers  of  the  FAA  are  broadened  to 
include  studies  of  appropriate  land  use 
by  both  Government  and  private  per- 
sons in  areas  near  airports  and  along 
present  and  proposed  flight  lines.  The 
Agency  is  authorized  to  reimbur.se  the 
State  or  any  municipalities  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  involved  in  acquiring 
land  near  airports  or  flight  lines  when 
the  land  is  acquired  to  reduce  the  effect 
of  noise,  glare,  or  other  annoyances. 

In  preparing  these  bills  for  introduc- 
tion, I  have  conferred  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  with  coun- 
sel and  representatives  of  the  following 
organizations  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  jet  noise: 

First.  Aviation  Development  Council. 

Second.  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion. 

Third.  The  Long  Island  Association. 
Fourth.  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. 

Fifth.  National  League  of  Cities. 

Sixth.  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

Seventh.  County  executive  of  Nassau 
County  and  his  counsel. 

Eighth.  Members  of  City  Council,  Citv 
of  New  York. 

Ninth.  Airline  Pilots  Association. 

Tenth.  Operators  of  private  airports. 

Eleventh.  The  Lawrence   Association. 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations 
made  by  these  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  legislation  to 
further  the  abatement  of  aircraft  noise 
have  been  most  helpful  to  me. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  air- 
craft noise  is  a  national  problem,  but 
more  important  it  makes  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  willing  to  partici- 
pate financially  in  plans  for  the  abate- 
ment of  this  problem.  The  legislation 
does  not  stop  with  accelerated  research 
programs.  It  provides  the  mechanics 
for  swift  implementation  of  techniques 
which  have  been  perfected.  It  provides 
Federal  assistance  for  the  expense  in- 
curred by  airport  owners  and  operators 
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who  install  or  modernize  equipment  or 
take  other  steps  to  further  the  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  as  a  result  of  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration after  research  and  development 
procedures  have  been  perfected. 

President  Johnson  is  the  architect  of 
our  Great  Society.  We  in  the  Congress 
are  dutybound  to  weave  into  the  fabric 
of  the  Great  Society  such  plans  and 
specifications  as  may  insure  its  great- 
ness. 

Not  by  a  patch  here  and  there  but 
rather  by  weaving  it  into  the  fabric. 

What  has  been  done  to  date  with  the 
jet  noise  problem  has  been  patchwork. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  view- 
ing the  problem  of  jet  noise  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  these  pro- 
posals which  would  first  recognize  air- 
craft noise  abatement  as  a  national  prob- 
lem and  second,  afford  the  machinery 
for  the  relief  of  residents  of  areas  sur- 
rounding the  Nation's  airports  and  whose 
property  rights  have  been  deprived  be- 
cause of  the  annoyance  of  jet  noise. 


VOTER  RIGHTS  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
SELMA  AND  MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Mat- 
sun  aca).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Conte]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  just  a  few  remarks  in  response  to 
the  presentation  made  in  this  Chamber 
on  Tuesday,  April  27,  which  contained 
certain  allegations  concerning  the  be- 
havior of  some  individuals  during  the  re- 
cent voter  rights  demonstration  in  Selma 
and  Montgomeiy,  Ala. 

I  have  delayed  in  responding  to  those 
remarks  in  the  hope  that  I  might  avoid 
a  hasty  ill-tempered  reaction.  I  have  de- 
layed my  response  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine a  constructive  basis  for  that  pres- 
entation. 

I  have  tried,  as  I  think  we  were  all 
tacitly  expected  to  do,  to  go  beyond  the 
text  of  that  presentation  and  search  for 
a  greater  meaning  behind  the  lurid  scenes 
painted  for  us  with  such  exquisite  detail. 

I  have  tried,  to  find  the  broader  im- 
plications, to  grant  some  responsible  basis 
for  those  charges  in  terms  of  the  public 
welfare,  in  tei-ms  of  pending  legislation, 
in  terms  of  a  moral  obligation  to  conduct 
responsible  debate  in  this  Chamber  with 
some  regard  for  the  fact  that  our  words 
and  deeds  are  projected  on  a  screen 
viewed  by  virtually  every  human  being 
in  the  world,  from  the  most  sophisticated 
to  the  most  primitive,  by  adult  and  child 
alike. 

I  have  tried,  but  I  have  failed. 

I  have  failed  to  find  any  justification 
to  support  what  is  termed  a  prima  facie 
case  for,  I  suppose,  the  fact  that  there  is 
sin  in  the  world. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  most  worthy  ad- 
vocacy. It  has  been  championed  by  some 
of  the  most  important  intellects  of  the 
last  3,000  or  4,000  years.    I  might  add,  I 


would  have  been  happy  to  concede  the 
point  without  the  supporting  citations 
submitted  here  on  April  27. 

I  think  rather  what  we  have  seen  is  an 
application  of  one  of  the  oldest  tricks 
in  the  book.  It  has-  been  an  effort  to 
discredit  what  is  to  some  an  impopular 
social  movement.  It  is  a  tactical  smoke- 
screen, thrown  up  to  blind  the  public  to 
a  far  more  serious  social  evil. 

It  has  been  an  attempt  to  sap  the 
energy  and  determination  of  the  vast 
majority  of  American  citizens  in  their 
efforts  to  rectify  a  grave  injustice,  to 
right  a  great  and  longstanding  wrong. 

I  daresay,  toward  these  objectives,  the 
effort  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 

I  do  not  intend  to  lend  further  distinc- 
tion to  the  charges  by  countering  them 
on  a  point-by-point  basis.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  other  Members  of  this  body, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  already 
taken  specific  issue  on  many  of  the 
points  raised  and,  judging  from  the  re- 
action in  the  press,  have  pretty  well  re- 
vealed the  whole  package  for  the 
trumped-up  humbug  that  it  is. 

I  do  not  intend  to  insult  the  intel- 
ligence of  this  body  or  of  the  American 
people  by  denying  that  some  abuses,  some 
improprieties,  could  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  demonstrations  in  Alabama.  We 
make  no  claim  that  these  people  are  all 
saints.  They  are  human  beings,  the 
same  as  you  and  me. 

There  are  examples  of  this  sort  in  the 
case  history  of  virtually  every  social 
movement  to  which  men  have  committed 
themselves.  According  to  some  of  the 
more  contemptuous  critics  of  this  very 
body,  there  are  abuses  of  propriety  and 
decorum  occurring  right  here  every  day. 

But  we  do  not  throw  out  the  whole  bar- 
rel because  there  are  one  or  two  bad 
apples  in  it.  We  do  not  condemn  society 
because  it  harbors  the  despotic  as  well  as 
the  virtuous.  We  do  not  condemn 
Christianity  because  one  of  its  disciples 
was  Judas  Iscariot. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  was 
a  witness  to  some  of  the  events  in  Selma 
and  Montgomery  during  the  recent 
demonstrations  there.  I  suppose,  in  a 
sense,  these  remarks  can  be  considered 
my  personal  affidavit  with  respect  to 
those  events. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Ed  Boland,  and  I  visited  Selma  over  the 
weekend  of  March  14,  shortly  after  the 
bludgeon  slaying  of  Rev.  James  Reeb,  of 
Boston.  We  went  down  at  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Speaker  McCormack,  as  a  bipartisan 
delegation  from  Massachusetts. 

We  wanted  to  demonstrate  our  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  our  sympathy  for  the  voter 
rights  cause.  We  made  a  lot  of  calls  and 
talked  to  a  lot  of  people  on  both  sides  of 
that  so-called  "Berlin  rope." 

I  think  I  can  safely  speak  for  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  when  I  say 
that  our  impression  was  not  quite  the 
same  as  that  projected  in  this  Chamber 
on  April  27. 

We  were  instead  impressed  by  the 
facts— the  hard  cold  facts— that  have 
now  been  made  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record  of   our   consideration   of   voter 


rights   legislation   now   pending   before 
this  Congress. 

The  religious  leaders  we  met  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma  were,  in  every  in- 
stance, of  high  courage,  of  unquestion- 
able personal  integrity,  and  of  absolute 
commitment  to  God-fearing  principles 
that  permit  no  compromise  in  human 
rights  and  dignity. 

They  had  indeed  come  to  stick  their 
noses  into  that  business  because  their 
business  is  the  business  of  all  mankind, 
not  merely  of  factional  self-interest  or 
geographic  provincialism. 

They  were  guided  by  an  oath  to  assert 
and  defend  the  principles  of  a  greater 
truth.  They  went  to  Selma  through  no 
search  for  personal  gain  or  recognition. 
If  they  sought  thrills,  they  were  not  of 
the  variety  referred  to  here  last  week. 

They  did  not,  as  was  suggested,  go  to 
Selma  and  Montgomery  to  "mingle  with 
and  assist  the  spm-ious."  They  did  not 
go,  as  was  suggested,  to  lend  their  dig- 
nity and  prestige  to  the  kind  of  activities 
which  were  described  so  vividly  here  last 
Tuesday. 

I  and  every  other  Member  of  this  re- 
spected body  know  the  reasons  why  men 
like  James  Reeb  went  to  Alabama. 

The  spectacle  I  witnessed  in  Selma  was 
hardly  spurious  and  without  dignity.  It 
was  thrilling,  however. 

I  was  thrilled  by  the  manifestations  of 
a  mood  of  brotherhood  and  interfaith 
understanding  which  was  ignited  by  the 
agony  and  injustice  inflicted  on  those 
who  asked  nothing  more  than  to  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  to  vote. 

The  abridgement  of  that  right  has  trig- 
gered what  I  consider  in  the  nature  of  a 
minor  miracle.  I  saw  the  leaders  of  all 
faiths.  Christian  and  Jew,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  united  on  the  common  ground 
of  human  rights  and  understanding,  as- 
suming the  leadership  and  inspiring 
young  people  to  follow  in  the  drive  to  re- 
affirm the  moral  principles  on  which  this 
country  is  founded. 

The  events  in  Alabama  have  ignited  a 
movement  toward  ecumenical  interfaith 
cooperation  which  is  without  precedent 
at  the  level  of  the  laity.  I  do  not  think 
that  mood  or  that  movement  is  going  to 
founder  in  the  morass  of  innuendo  and 
calumny  spilled  in  this  Chamber  last 
week. 

If  the  dignity  and  respectability  of 
these  leaders  have  been  disfigured,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  disease,  not  the  curQ 
which  they  have  sought  to  administer. 
The  blame  lies  with  the  sickness  and, 
above  all,  with  those  who  revive  and  pro- 
long that  sickness  by  trying  to  discredit 
the  doctors  who  would  eradicate  it. 

Such  tactics  reflect  no  credit  on  th^s 
body.  They  do  no  credit  to  the  great 
State  of  Alabama.  They  are  a  disservice 
to  the  vmderlying  principles  of  both  our 
political  parties.  I  hope  I  am  reflecting 
the  consensus  of  the  Republican  Party 
when  I  suggest  that  our  party  offers  no 
sanctuary  for  such  tactics. 

In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  these 
tactics  are  a  reflection  on  this  Nation 
and  upon  the  ideals  and  principles  on 
which  it  is  foimded. 

I  have,  as  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  tried 
to   think  in  rational,    objective   terms 
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about  the  implications  of  the  presenta- 
tion made  in  this  Chamber  last  week. 
And  it  seems  to  me.  after  all.  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  veracity  or  lack  of  it  with 
respect  to  the  affidavits  and  allegations, 
it  can  have  little  bearing  on  the  certain 
outcome  of  the  gi-eater  issue  with  which 
they  are  concerned.  Most  of  these 
charges  are.  therefore,  worthy  only  of 
being  ignored. 

There  has  been  some  indication  of  in- 
terest over  the  last  few  days  in  expand- 
ing the  questions  and  possibly  launching 
a  full  investigation  of  the  matter.  I  have 
myself  considered  offering  affidavits 
from  members  of  the  clergy  and  other 
individuals  who  were  on  the  scene  in 
Selma  and  MontgomeiT  which,  with 
precisely  the  same  degree  of  legal  au- 
thenticity, would  repudiate  the  claims 
made  in  the  affidavits  brought  before  us 
here  last  week. 

I  have  put  aside  that  idea,  for  the  time 
being,  and  I  mge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

We  will,  of  course,  risk  charges  of 
being  afraid  to  face  the  truth  of  the 
allegations.  We  will  risk  fuither  at- 
tempts to  capitalize  on  our  unwillingness 
to  dignify  these  charges  in  open  debate 
or  through  costly  and  tedious  investi- 
gations. 

I  think  the  risk  is  worth  taking.  I 
think  the  taxpayers  deserve  something 
better  than  for  us  to  fill  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  with  material 
that  might  be  more  at  home  scribbled  on 
the  walls  of  a  washroom. 

I  think  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
expect  something  more  responsible  from 
this  body.  I  intend  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  those  who  would  plead  with  us  to 
betray  this  obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Ed  Bol.^nd.  who  made  the  trip 
to  Selma  with  me  on  March  14. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  and  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
on  a  very  persuasive  and  splendid  state- 
>^  ment.  As  he  indicated,  both  of  us  did 
go  down  to  Slema  as  representatives  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Speaker  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation.  We  went  down 
to  Selma  and  spent  some  hours  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma  and.  as  was  indicated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]  I  think  the  one  major  ob- 
servation we  came  away  with,  and  the 
most  impressive  observation  was  the 
fact  that,  as  we  saw,  these  people 
were  dedicated,  sincere,  and  spirited 
people  who  were  down  there  in  Selma. 
They  were  anxious  for  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  Alabama  to  give  ti:iem  their 
constitutional  rights.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  will  agree  with  me  that  their 
demeanor  and  character  was  as  high  as 
that  of  any  group  of  individuals  we  have 
ever  seen.  My  colleague  and  I  visited 
the  compound  area  and  were  behind  the 
barricades.  We  went  all  through  the 
area  and  tallied  with  a  good  number  of 
people  from  all  over  the  Nation,  both  re- 
ligious people  and  others  in  all  walks  of 
life.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Brown's   Chapel    and    were    on   Sylvan 


Street  for  the  better  part  of  half  a  day. 
We  did  get  a  chance  to  talk  with  these 
people  and  to  observe  their  activities.  I 
must  say  that  both  of  us  came  away  from 
Selma.  after  talking  to  the  pjeople  who 
were  there,  with  the  definite  impression 
that  they  were  there  for  a  great  cause 
and  were  a  people  of  whom  all  of  us 
could  be  proud.  They  were  gi-eat  Amer- 
icans and  were  dedicated  Americans. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Conte  and  I 
were  Mr.  William  Evans,  the  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy,  who 
made  the  same  obsei-vation  and  came  up 
with  the  same  conclusions  as  we  did. 
My  colleasrue  will  agree  that  on  talking 
with  the  number  of  reporters  with  whom 
we  spoke  from  all  over  the  Nation — and 
there  were  a  number  of  reporters  from 
our  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  well — 
we  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
they  also  came  to  the  same  conclusions 
as  you  and  I  and  Mr.  Evans,  and  agreed 
that  the  demeanor  of  the  crowd  and  the 
spirit  of  the  crowd  and  the  appearance  of 
the  crowd  and  the  nature  of  the  people 
who  were  there  was  of  the  verj'  highest. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man fully.  I  think  that  the  many  re- 
porters we  spoke  to  and  the  people  who 
were  running  the  television  cameras,  if 
they  were  withholding  the  news  reported 
here  on  the  floor  last  week,  then  they 
v.-ere  guilty  of  conspiracy.  I  am  certain 
that  such  a  high  type  of  individual,  such 
people  who  are  dedicated  to  their  pro- 
fession of  journalism,  would  not  be  guilty 
of  such  a  conspiracy  in  withholding  news 
from  the  American  public.  The  religious 
people  there,  the  ministers,  the  rabbis, 
the  Catholic  priests  and  nuns  were  of  the 
highest  caliber.  We  came  back  and  the 
major  subject  of  our  conversation  on  the 
way  back  was  the  high  grade  of  people 
involved  in  the  demonstration  on  Sylvan 
Street. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Actually  it  was  the 
type  of  person  who  was  there  that  gave 
the  inspiration  to  the  groups  and  the 
leaders  which  all  of  us  could  be  proud 
of  and  which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
could  be  proud  of.  All  of  these  people 
joined  together  in  this  common  cause. 
You  have  said  that  we  talked  with  these 
reporters  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  these  reporters  was  a  gentle- 
man from  my  own  State.  Mr.  Edward 
McGrath,  from  the  Boston  Globe,  who 
was  just  as  impressed  as  we  were  with 
the  tj-pe  of  person  there.  He  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  what  was  charged  on  the  floor 
here.  I  am  delighted  at  the  gentleman's 
remarks  and  compliment  my  colleague 
for  taking  the  floor  and  not  leaving  this 
field  completely  to  those  who  seek  to 
discredit  the  people  who  participated  in 
the  march  and  seek  to  discredit  the 
march  itself.  I  think  there  is  substance 
in  what  you  say.  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  closer  look  taken  at  this  and  some  affi- 
davit should  be  forthcoming  from  people 
who  were  there  and  have  been  charged 
by  others  in  this  Chamber  with  regard 
to  particular  activities.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  we  ought  to  look  into 
and  I  will  be  delighted  to  join  with  my 
colleague  on  another  day  to  expose  the 
fallacies  and  inconsistencies  of  some  of 
the  statements  made  here  on  April  27 
and  March  30. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
for  the  constructive  contribution  he  has 
made  here  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay!. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding.  First.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  for  taking  time 
on  tlie  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  examine  this  question  in  a  serious 
vein  after  a  good  deal  of  research  and 
careful  thought. 

The  gentleman,  I  think,  was  right  and 
sound.  I  think  all  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  other  side  are  sound, 
also,  in  speaking  on  this  subject  after 
due  consideration  and  examination  of 
the  facts  and  the  passage  of  sufficient 
time  to  allow  some  of  the  emotionalism 
to  calm  down. 

One  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  the  com- 
mitment by  first,  the  clergy  of  all  re- 
ligions and  second,  younger  people,  par- 
ticularly those  in  academic  life,  in  the 
civil  rights  movement.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  groups  in  our 
society  that  heretofore  have  been  rather 
strangely  silent,  compared  with  the  ac- 
tivism of  those  groups  in  other  democ- 
racies. One  of  the  exciting  aspects  of 
this  development  is  the  realization  by 
these  people  that  nothing  happens  by 
itself;  that  you  do  not  correct  injustice 
and  bring  about  justice — any  more  than 
you  get  adjustments  in  our  legal  or 
social  structure  when  needed — without 
an  active  commitment. 

It  is  perplexing,  after  all,  that  a  whole 
century  has  gone  by.  and  nothing  really 
important  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  civil  rights  promises  made  by  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  after  the  Civil 
War  until  the  last  10  years,  beginning 
with  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
when  the  first  civil  rights  bills  in  almost 
100  years  were  passed. 

During  that  decade  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  has  marched  forward  each  year, 
culminating  with  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Parenthetically,  I  may  say  that  I 
was  delighted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  referred  to  the  fact  that 
our  party — his  party  and  mine,  the  Re- 
publican Party — cannot  be  ever  a  haven 
for  those  who  would  either  deny  or  slow 
the  march  toward  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  for  all  citizens.  It  was  the 
party  of  Lincoln,  our  party,  that  first 
recognized  the  special  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  National  Government 
to  safeguard  individual  citizens  in  their 
rights  and  liberties  from  what  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  called  the  possible  tyranny 
of  local  majorities.  That  sums  up  the 
whole  meaning  of  civil  rights  legislation 
on  the  national  level. 

Therefore,  when  one  sees  the  commit- 
ment in  an  active  way  of  the  clergy,  of 
students,  and  others  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  what  should  have  been  completed 
after  the  counti-y  made  its  great  de- 
cision shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  one  recognizes  that  fulfillment 
has  to  be  brought  about  by  citizen  en- 
gagement. 

The  great  march  on  Washington  in 
connection  with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Acz 
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was  an  exciting  thing.  It  was  construc- 
tive. It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  big 
demonstrations.  The  participants  were 
white  and  black,  old  and  young,  and  they 
were  from  every  walk  of  life.  It  was  an 
enormously  well  controlled,  dignified 
demonstration.  It  set  the  tone  for  the 
ones  to  follow. 

Since  then  we  have  had  other  demon- 
strations of  various  kinds.  In  most  every 
case  they  have  been  peaceful,  as  they 
should  be.  Among  those  that  were 
peaceful  demonstrations  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  were  the  ones  that  took  place 
in  Selma  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts    has    just    been    talking 

about. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
rights  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights — 
some  people  think  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all — is  that  contained  in  the  first 
amendment:  Free  speech.  The  free 
speech  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
not  only  refers  to  the  right  to  speak  one's 
mind. 

It  is  also  devoted  to  the  question — 
equally  important  and  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  right  of  free  speech — which 
is  the  right  of  every  American  to  as- 
semble peacefully  with  other  Americans 
to  petition  the  Government  against 
grievances. 

Strangely  enough,  that  right  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  does  not  have 
a  specific  statutory  implementation.  In- 
deed. I  am  one  of  those  who  has  been 
struggling  year  after  year  to  put  into 
civil  rights  legislation  a  protection  of 
this  right. 

It  would  be  very  simple  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  sufficient  injunctive 
powers  to  safeguard  the  right  to  petition 
against  grievances  by  the  method  of 
peaceful  assembly. 

I  think  if  we  could  even  get  it  in  the 
voting  rights  bill  this  year  and  get  it 
through  the  House,  we  would  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  that  has  been 
neglected  in  this  field  for  a  long  time. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  demonstration 
that  is  peaceful  is  not  permitted  to  oc- 
cur—and they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
occur  if  they  are  defamed  and  sland- 
ered— then  you  may  see  the  eruption  of 
nonpeaceful  demonstrations. 

The  use  of  these  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions has  been  twofold:  First,  they  pro- 
vide a  forimi  for  the  natm-al  urges  and 
wishes  of  young  people  and  of  the  clergy 
who  wish  to  see  an  improvement  in  our 
society.  Second,  they  represent  a  safety 
valve,  a  natural  outlet.  If  you  repress 
it  in  any  way,  you  will  remove  the  safety. 

This  country  became  the  most  power- 
ful countiT  in  the  world  in  an  extremely 
short  space  of  time  with  only  one  revolu- 
tion. VeiT  few  other  democracies  can 
point  to  that  kind  of  history.  We  have 
done  so  by  having  enough  safety  valves 
in  our  system  so  that  people  can  let  off 
steam. 

Also,  there  has  been  enough  flexibility 
and  commonsense  among  our  people  and 
our  governmental  institutions  so  that  we 
can  make  sufficient  adjustments  as  we 
go  along  to  remove  the  sources  of  pres- 
sure. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  demonstrations 
have  been  a  safety  device.  They  have 
also,  I  believe,  been  a  constructive  means 
by  which  citizens  have  exchanged  their 


ideas  and  communicated  with  their  gov- 
ernmental officials  at  every  level.  Thus 
the  civil  rights  march  on  Washington  in 
1964  played  a  helpful  and  positive  role 
in  the  enactment  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
in  1964. 

Returning  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment about  the  Republican  Party,  the 
Record  should  show  that  our  party  in 
each  of  these  legislative  accomplish- 
ments, the  1964  act.  the  1960  act  and  the 
act  of  1957  presented  a  higher  percent- 
age of  Members  of  this  great  body  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Therefore,  the  gentleman  is  quite 
sound  and  correct  in  restating  the  Re- 
publican Party's  commitment  to  that 
cause  "vhich  was  begun  by  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  our  party,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  do  think  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  the 
facts  of  this  particular  matter  it  is  rele- 
vant that  neither  the  press  nor  any  of 
the  members  of  the  clergy  who  were  par- 
ticipants in  the  march  made  any  reports 
of  the  kind  or  quality  that  the  gentleman 
was  talking  about  when  he  was  disagree- 
ing with  the  remarks  made  in  this 
Chamber  a  few  days  ago. 

I  commend  the  gentleman,  as  I  do  his 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
LANDl  for  their  trip  to  Selma.  I  only 
wish  I  had  been  free  to  go  myself. 

I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  of  the 
yoimg  people  and  clergy  who  were  par- 
ticipants in  the  Alabama  demonstrations. 
I  have  seen  them  in  New  York  and  on 
the  campuses  of  universities  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  I  have  talked  to  boys  and  girls 
at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels 
who  participated  in  the  Montgomeiy 
march.  I  have  discussed  it  with  several 
members  of  the  clergy  of  my  own  per- 
sonal acquaintance  who  participated,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  civil  rights 
leadership  here  in  Washington  and  else- 
where. 

There  simply  is  no  basis  for  the 
charges  that  were  made.  It  is  not  true 
that  there  was  the  unseemly,  untoward 
conduct  that  the  gentleman  last  week 
attempted  to  persuade  the  House  took 
place. 
But  that  is  almost  beside  the  point. 
It  is  almost  irrelevant  because  the 
problem  here  is  the  right  of  people  to 
demonstrate  their  concern  about  what 
happens  in  our  great  counti-y  and  what 
changes  they  would  like  to  see  take  place. 
Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  their 
point  of  view,  whatever  it  is,  so  long  as 
the  assembly  is  a  peaceful  one  it  has  Bill 
of  Rights  protection.  That  protection 
will  be  lost  by  this  kind  of  attack  that 
the  gentleman  is  attempting  to  correct 
now.  It  will  be  lost  just  as  quickly  as  if 
the  Government  Itself  were  to  use  its 
great  powers  to  put  an  end  to  peaceful 
demonstrations. 

No  one  suggests  that  the  right  of  peace- 
ful assembly  is  an  absolute  one.  that  has 
no  limits  at  all.  any  more  than  the  right 
of  free  speech  does.  We  know  that  the 
Supreme  Court  time  and  time  again  has 
laid  down  reasonable  inhibitions  on  free 
speech,  depending  on  competing  inter- 
ests and  the  circumstances.  One  is  not 
permitted  to  shout  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater.  In  some  of  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  there  are  certain 


inhibitions  to  free  speech.     The  Smith 
Act  is  such  an  example. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  picket  or  to  petition  reasonably. 
The  point  is  that  the  right  itself  is  su- 
preme as  long  as  reasonable  conduct  and 
conditions  exist  it  must  be  protected, 
particularly  from  the  pressures  of  dis- 
agreement on  the  part  of  others.  They 
may  petition  or  demonstrate  themselves, 
if  they  so  wish. 

We  Members  of  Congress  are  accus- 
tomed to  pressure.  We  are  petitioned 
evei-y  day  of  the  week.  We  receive  dele- 
gations in  our  congressional  offices  here, 
and  in  our  congressional  offices  back 
home.  We  listen  to  thousands  of  com- 
plaints. We  take  a  good  deal  of  abuse 
from  time  to  time  ourselves  because  the 
Congress  does  not  do  this  or  does  not  do 
that.  It  may  or  may  not  be  personal. 
We  may  be  urged  to  consider  something 
or  not  to  consider  something.  Still  we 
receive  petitions.  We  almost  take  them 
for  granted.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  a  double  obligation  here,  and 
have  a  right  also  to  speak,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  done  this  evening,  in  protection 
of  the  right  of  persons  and  citizens  to 
petition  other  segments  of  our  society, 
governmental  and  nongovernmental,  to 
illustrate  their  views. 

We  Republicans,  in  particular,  main- 
tain a  historical  interest  in  this  free- 
dom because  it  was  the  Republican  Party 
which  originally  began  and  encouraged 
some  of  the  great  petitions  of  the  past, 
most  dramatically  in  the  early  years  of 
the  founding  of  our  party. 

We  restate  our  commitment  tonight 
to  the  cause  of  civil  rights — I,  like  my 
colleagues,  will  work  day  and  night  in 
these  times  in  another  effort  to  improve 
our  legislative  system  and  our  body  of 
law  and  to  strengthen  that  system  and 
the  law  to  do  what  is  right  and  to  do 
what  we  must  do.  In  that  process,  and 
in  the  process  of  speaking  here  tonight, 
we  reassociate  oui-selves  with  the  wants 
and  needs  of  every  citizen  who  demands 
that  he  at  least  begin  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  citizens;  that  he  be  safe- 
guarded accoiyiing  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Constitution;  and  that  he  receive  due 
process  and  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

That  applies  to  the  body  of  the  law — 
to  voting  rights  and  to  the  principle  of  a 
fair  chance  for  all  citizens.  It  also  ap- 
plies to  the  citizen's  right  to  speak  and 
be  heard. 

Once  again,  I  compliment  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I 
hope  what  he  has  done  tonight  and  the 
woi-ds  that  we  have  spoken  here  tonight 
will  be  an  important  part  of  this  day's 
Congressional  Record  and  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  party's— the  gentle- 
man's and  mine — long  history. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  here  this  evening  in  this  colloquy 
and  on  this  very  important  issue.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  the  presentation  that  he  has  made 
here  today. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  incredible  that 
in  this  day  and  age  a  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  should  have  to 
rise  to  defend  the  clergy  of  the  counti*y 
who  are  performing,  in  my  judgment,  a 
service  for  which  this  House  and  the  en- 
tire Congress  and  the  Nation  owe  them  a 
great  debt  for  providing  the  moral  lead- 
ership which  is  so  necessary  in  meeting 
these  problems  and  the  continuing  prob- 
lems of  civil  rights.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  to  be  commended  fcft 
the  stand  that  he  has  taken  today,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  him  for  it. 

Ml-.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  add  a  word  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Ogden  Reid. 
who  wanted  very  much  to  be  here  today 
to  take  part  in  this  colloquy.  The  gen- 
tleman also  made  a  trip  to  Selma  and 
Montgomery  and  has  indicated  to  me 
that  his  reaction  was  pretty  much  the 
same  as  my  o:vn. 

I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  was  unable 
to  be  here  this  afternoon.  I  know  his 
views  would  have  been  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  discussion. 


STATUTES,  REGULATIONS.  POLI- 
CIES, AND  PRACTICES  OF  SE- 
LECTED FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
PROVIDING  FOR  PREFERENCES 
FOR  DOMESTIC  MATERIALS  AND 
FIRMS  IN  THE  AWARDING  OF  PUB- 
LIC SUPPLY  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
CONTRACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga  ' .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Savlor]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  purchasing  policies  of  the 
Governments  of  India,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

A  study  of  this  document  reveals  that 
India  tolerates  imports  only  when  domes- 
tic materials  arc  not  available  except 
when  equipment  and  materials  are  to  be 
financed  by  loans  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  or  by  the  generosity  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
Japans  "Buy  Japan"  policy  closes  the 
door  to  foreign  goods  regardless  of  cost 
savings  even  before  the  bidding  starts, 
and  that  the  Philippine  Government  has 
so  many  laws  and  regulations  prohibit- 
ing purchase  of  foreign  products  that 
they  are  difficult  of  interpretation  and 
seem  to  conflict  with  one  another.  In 
any  event,  the  intent  is  most  effective 
in  limiting  imports  to  emergency  cases. 

It  is  ii'onic  that  while  industrial  na- 
tions elsewhere  largely  prohibit  use  of 
foreign  products  in  public  works  projects, 
the  U.S.  Government  continues  to  buy 
in  world  markets  without  regard  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  this  country.  The 
remedy   is   for  Congress   to   attach   an 


effective  buy  American  provision  to  evci-y 
authorization  requiring  any  use  whatso- 
ever of  Federal  funds. 

Following  is  No.  6  of  the  series  on  pur- 
chasing practices  of  other  governments 
in  contracting  for  public  works  projects: 

India   (Member  of  GATT) 

According  to  reports  from  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy la  New  Delhi,  in  recent  years  the  Gov- 
ernment h.is  been  under  pressure  from  some 
elements  of  the  Indian  business  community 
to  take  steps  to  en.act  a  "Buy  Indl.i"  act  but 
thus  far  the  Government  has  resisted  such 
pressure. 

Nevertheless.  In  all  fields  of  supply  and 
works  government  procurement,  every  effort 
IS  made  to  use  local  Indian  resources  to  the 
utmost  extent  possible,  subject  to  limita- 
tioiia  imposed  by  "tied"  e.'iternal  financing 
arrangements,  such  as  those  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

For  example,  the  Directorate  General  of 
Supplies  and  Dispos.ils,  in  implementing  the 
policy,  accords  price  preferences  to  locally 
manufactured  items  and  may  also  allow 
some  relaxations  in  speci.lcations  and  stand- 
ards for  such  items.  In  effect,  the  Directorate 
imports  foreign  items  only  when  unavoid- 
able bec.Tuse  of  inadequate  domestic  manu- 
facturing capacity.  The  Directorate,  which 
accounts  for  moie  than  3  percent  of  total 
Indian  imports,  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  major  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purchased  by  the  Cen- 
tr.'l  Government  of  India,  state  governments, 
municipalities,  district  boards,  port  trusts, 
and  various  other  ofliclal  and  qu.asi-official 
agencies. 

Procurement  by  the  Ministry  of  Railways, 
commonly  known  as  the  Railway  Board, 
which  exercises  all  the  powers  of  the  Central 
Government  for  the  constrtiction,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  regulation  of  the  In- 
dian railway  system,  is  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  "Indian  Railway  Code  for  the 
Stores  Department."  The  Code  provides 
that,  when  making  purchases,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  local  materials  and  that 
they  should  be  accepted  unless  It  Is  consid- 
ered that  the  quality  cannot  meet  the  stand- 
ard required.  The  Board  has  Interpreted 
the  provision  to  mean  that  local  materials 
will  be  utilized  Insofar  as  possible  even 
though  imported  materials  may  be  of  better 
quality  and  on  occasion  cost  less.  Most  of 
the  tenders  for  equipment  and  materials  pro- 
cured by  the  Board  outside  India  are  to  be 
financed  by  loans  made:by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
which  requires  international  public  bidding, 
and  by  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

PRINCIPAL    SOURCES 

(1)  Alrgram  No.  A-57  dated  July  12,  1963, 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  New  Delhi,  en- 
titled "Indian  Government  Procurement 
Procedures — Directorate  General  of  Supplies 
&  Disposals." 

(2)  Alrgram  No.  A-81  dated  July  19,  1963, 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  New  Delhi,  en- 
titled "Indian  Government  Procurement  Pro- 
cedures— Railway  Board." 

(3)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "In- 
vestment Factors  in  India,"  Overseas  Busi- 
ness Reports,  OBR  No.  62-40  (December  1962) . 

(4)  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "India: 
A  Growing  Market  for  U.S.  Products  and  In- 
vestment," Overseas  Business  Reports,  OBR 
No.  63-26  (January  1963). 

(5)  Kust,  "Foreign  Enterprise  In  India: 
Law  and  Policies"  (Chapel  Hill  (N.C.),  1064). 


Japam  (Member  of  GATT  and  OECD) 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Japanese 
Government  procurement  is  competitive  ten- 
dering with  public  advertisement,  but  many 
exceptions  have  been  provided  for  in  laws 
and  orders  pursuant  to  Article  29  of  the  Ac- 
count Law,     In  many  cases  It  Is  customary 


to    adopt    limited    competition    by    selected 
suppliers. 

The  most  Important  exceptions,  which  pro- 
vide for  an  outriglit  preference  for  Japanese 
products,  are  set  forth  in  the  Cabinet  Order 
No.  336  of  September  25,  1963  (published  m 
the  Oincial  Gazette  of  the  s;ime  date),  which 
amended  tlie  special  exceptions  to  the  Cab- 
inet order  concerning  budget,  settlement  of 
accounts  and  accounts  (Imperial  Order  No. 
558  of  1946)  to  provide  additionally  as  fol- 
lows (unofTicial  translation  from  Japanese): 
"Article  4-(15).  In  purchasing  any  of  the 
goods  Included  in  the  goods  designated  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  (hereinafter  referred 
to  .is  the  'Designated  goods'),  the  chief  of 
any  Ministry  or  Agency  may,  for  the  time 
being  tor  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  use 
of  domestic  products,  make  such  purchase 
throujjh  limited  competition,  in  addition  as 
provided  for  In  laws  and  orders  in  accord.mce 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  29-(3),  para- 
graph 5.  cf  the  Account  Law. 

"Before  Inviting  the  limited  competition 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
cedii-3  paragraph,  the  Chief  of  any  Ministry 
or  Agency  shall  confer  with  the  Minister  cf 
Finance. 

"Article  4-(16).  If  the  Chief  of  nry  Minis- 
try or  Agency  finds  that  In  a  competitive 
bidding  invited  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  any  of  the  Designated  goods,  there  are 
two  Of  more  persons  who  have  offered  the 
same  price  that  would  make  their  bids  suc- 
cessful, he  may,  for  the  time  being,  desig- 
nate as  the  successful  bidder,  the  person  who 
will  supply  such  Designated  goods  In  domes- 
tic products.  If,  In  that  case,  there  are  two 
or  more  persons  who  would  be  the  success- 
ful bidders,  the  successful  bidder  shall  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  article  83  of  the  Ciblnet  Order." 

According  to  Japanese  counrel,  the  "Buy 
Japan"  policy  reflected  by  the  above-quoted 
provisions  will  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gi\e  preference  to  Japanese  goods,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  article  4-(16). 

Notification  No.  382  dated  December  13. 
1963,  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  (published 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  same  date),  a 
copy  of  an  unofficial  translation  from  Jap- 
anese of  which  is  attached  hereto  as  .Schedule 
A.  dcsiftnated  14  Items,  Including  automo- 
biles, office  machines,  and  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, for  purposes  of  Article  4-(15)  of  the 
Cabinet  Order,  that  is.  Items  that  can  be  pur- 
chased by  selecting  suppliers  without  re- 
course to  public   tendering. 

The  Cabinet  Order  and  the  Ministerial 
Notification  obviously  have  the  effect  of  vir- 
tually shutting  out  from  Government  pro- 
curement foreign-made  articles  on  the  list 
because  only  Japanese  manufacturers  and 
dealers  with  Items  made  In  Japan  will  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  bidding.  Pro- 
posals have  also  been  made  to  l^rof.den  the 
list  of  designated  articles. 

The  Cabinet  Order  of  September  25,  1963. 
was  adopted  in  implementation  of  the  "Buy 
Japan"  policy  laid  down  in  the  Cabinet  De- 
cision of  September  20,  1963  (Cabinet  (TSU) 
No.  90  of  1963),  In  the  following  terms  (un- 
official translation  from  Japanese) : 

"In  order  for  the  Japanese  economy  to  at- 
tain growth  at  the  rate  expected  by  the 
Government,  the  Government  should  take 
the  lead  in  carrying  out  such  measures  as 
are  within  Its  Jurisdiction  to  lake,  while 
keeping  the  International  payments  In  bal- 
ance and  at  the  same  time  voluntary  co- 
operation should  be  expected  from  the  In- 
dustrial &  Financial  Circle-. 

"So  far,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  this 
country  for  cxccsuive  preference  for  foreign 
products  and  It  Is  often  the  case  that  foreign 
products  are  used  despite  the  fact  many  do- 
mestic products  are  available  which  are  not 
Inferior  to  foreign  counterparts  in  quality, 
performance,  design,  price,  etc.  Such  tend- 
ency is  particularly  conspicuous  with  respect 
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to  machineries,  partly  because  they  are  low 
in  reliability,  the  important  factor  that 
makes  them  competitive  as  a  result  of  Insuf- 
ficient experience  In  tiicir  manufacture  and 
use.  Such  tendency  seems  to  be  threatening 
to  aggravate  with  the  furtherance  of  liberali- 
zation from  now  on. 

"It  Is  therefore  decided  that  correct  eval- 
uation for  domestic  products.  Including  ma- 
chineries, be  established  and  that  effort  be 
made  to  encourage  the  use  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts by  the  Government  and  Government 
agencies,  in  order  to  prevent  the  outflow  of 
foreign  exchange  through  unnecessary  im- 
ports and  to  promote  the  domestic  industries. 
"The  local  public  entitles,  the  Industrial 
and  financial  circles  are  hereby  called  upon 
to  render  cooperation  In  this  matter." 

By  Cabinet  decision  of  November  1,  1963, 
a  copy  of  an  unofficial  translation  from  Jap- 
anese of  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Sched- 
ule B:  The  Department  for  Standardization 
of  Government  Goods  and  Promotion  of  Use 
of  Domestic  Products  was  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  for  the 
purix)se.  among  others,  of  promoting  the 
"Buy  Japan"  policy. 
/  In  the  field  of  public  works,  Japanese  con- 

f  struction  firms  are  clearly  favored  under  the 

construction  enterprises  law  of  1949,  which 
requires  a  foreign  construction  firm  to  qual- 
ify as  a  Japanese  fl^m  and  contractor  under 
the  provisions  of  that  law  in  order  to  bid 
on  or  participate  in  a  construction  contract 
of  the  Japanese  Government.  Contractors 
must  first  make  application  for  registration 
and  a  license  to  the  Ministry  of  Construction 
or  the  appropriate  prefectural  government 
and.  except  in  the  case  of  small  projects,  con- 
tractors who  obtain  licenses  also  must  make 
application  to  become  "designated  contrac- 
tors." That  procedure  Involves  the  rating 
of  contractors  according  to  their  size  and 
capabilities. 

Tlie  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  still  had 
under  consideration  in  February  1965  the 
Issuance  of  "Buy  Japan"  Instructions  to  the 
various  local  governments,  but  by  then  many 
Government-owned  corporations  had  also 
Initiated  action  to  Implement  the  "Buy 
Japan"  policy.  By  notification  No.  45  of 
July  3,  1964  (published  In  the  Official  Ga- 
zette of  the  same  date) ,  the  Nippon  Telegraph 
and  Telegraph  Public  Corporation,  which 
operates  all  the  domestic  telecommunica- 
tions facilities,  amended  its  accounting  reg- 
ulation by  the  Insertion  of  the  following  pro- 
vision (unofficial  translation  from  Japanese)  : 
"(Preference  of  domestic  products  in  case 
of  same  price  offered  In  bidding.) 

"Article  42-2.  If  In  a  competitive  bidding 
Invited  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  any 
of  the  goods  falling  within  the  items  to  be 
provided  for  separately,  there  are  two  or 
more  persons  who  offered  the  same  price 
that  would  make  their  bids  successful,  the 
person  who  will  supply  the  goods  which  are 
among  the  designated  domestic  products 
shall  be  the  successful  bidder." 

The  Items  referred  to  are  the  same  as 
those  designated  by  Notification  No.  382 
dated  December  13,  1963,  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  Article  42-2  apparently  will  be 
applied  in  the  s.ame  way  as  Article  4-(16) 
quoted  above  on  page  2  so  as  to  give  pref- 
erence to  Japanese  goods  regardless  of  cost. 
The  Japanese  Monopoly  Public  Corpora- 
tion has  not  codified  the  "Buy  Japan"  policy 
In  Its  regulations,  but,  In  recognition  there- 
of. It  has  limited  Its  purchase  of  automo- 
biles to  domestic  products. 

Similarly,  the  Japanese  National  Railways 
have  taken  the  position  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  codification  because  their  policy  al- 
ready is  to  purchase  domestic  products  in 
most  cases. 

By  Cabinet  Decision  of  September  25.  1964, 
it  was  decided  to  initiate  a  strong  drive  on 
the  entire  domestic  front  for  recognition  of 
the  excellence  of  domestic  products.  For 
that  purpose  the  Domestic  Product  Promo- 


tion and  Improvement  Headquarters,  an  In- 
corporated foundation  (Zaldan  Hojin),  was 
designated  to  conduct  a  campaign  to  en- 
courage and  expand  the  use  of  domestic 
products.  By  Cabinet  Decision  of  October 
13,  1964,  the  week  of  November  16-22  was 
fixed  as  "recognition  week"  for  the  second 
half  of  1964. 

PRINCIPAL    SOURCES 

(1)  Memoranda  dated  December  5,  1963, 
May  2,  1964,  June  10,  1964,  September  17, 
1964,  and  December  18,  1964,  prepared  by 
Mclvor,  Kauffman  &.  Chrlstensen,  attorneys 
of  Tokyo,  Japan,  for  Cravath,  Swalne  & 
Moore,  New  York. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1094 
dated  March  11,  1960,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Tokyo,  entitled  "Procurement 
Practices  and  Policies  of  the  Government  of 
Japan". 

(Unofficial    traiislatlon    from   Japanese) 

SCHEDULE  A — JAPAN:  MINISTRY  OF  FINANCE 
NOTIFICATION  NO.  382  DATED  DECEMBER  13, 
1063    (OFFICIAL  GAZETTE,  DECEMBER    13,    1963) 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle 4-15,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Special  Excep- 
tions to  the  Cabinet  Order  concerning 
Budget,  Settlement  of  Accounts  and  Ac- 
counts (Imperial  Order  No.  558  of  1946), 
the  items  mentioned  hereunder  were  desig- 
nated. 

December  13,  1963. 

Kakeui  Tanaka. 
Minister  of  Finance. 

1.  Four-wheeled  vehicles: 

(a)  Passenger  car  (including  car  for  pas- 
senger and  cargo  use) . 

(b)  Buses. 

(c)  Trucks. 

2.  Calculation-type  electronic  computer 
(including  Input  and  output  power  appara- 
tus and  auxiliary  parts) . 

3.  Office  machines: 

(a)  Electric  computers,  accounting  ma- 
chines, cash  registers. 

(b)  Typewriters. 

(c)  Copying  machines  and  rotary  mimeo- 
graphs. 

(d)  Mlcro-photographlc  equipment. 

4.  Alr-condltloners. 

5.  Measuring  apparatus  and  measuring  in- 
struments: 

(a)  Testers. 

(b)  Electric  measuring  instruments. 

(c)  Analyzers. 

(d)  Water  gauges. 

(e)  Scales. 

6.  Civil  engineering  and  construction  ma- 
chinery: 

(a)  Caterpillar  tractors. 

(b)  Shovel-type  digging  machines. 

7.  Agricultural  machinery: 

(a)  Wheeled  tractors. 

(b)  Plows  and  harrows. 

8.  Wired  and  wireless  communication  ap- 
paratus, wireless  applied  apparatus  and  their 
parts: 

(a)  Wired  telegraphic  instruments. 

(b)  Wired  telephone  equipment. 

(c)  Electric  communication  equipment 
for  carrier  system. 

(d)  Wireless  communication  apparatus. 

(e)  Wireless  applied  apparatus. 

(f)  Parts  for  equipment  and  apparatus 
mentioned  in    (a)    through    (e). 

9.  Wires  and  insulating  cables. 

10.  Aircraft. 

11.  Thermal  electric  generators: 

(a)  Dynamos. 

(b)  Steam  boilers  and  their  auxiliary 
equipment. 

(c)  Steam  turbines  (including  steam 
condensers) . 

12.  Pumps,  blowers  (Including  exhaust 
blowers),  and   compressors. 

13.  Printing  and  bookbinding  machines. 

14.  Machine  tools: 
(a)  Lathes. 


(b)  Drilling  machines  and  boring  ma- 
chines. 

(c)  Milling  machines. 

(d)  Planing  machines. 

(e)  Grinding  machines. 

SCHEDULE  B — JAPAN:  CABINET  DECISION  OF 
NOVEMBER  1,  1963,  REGARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  STAND- 
ARDIZATION OP  GOVERNMENT  GOODS  AND  PRO- 
MOTION   OF    USE    OF    DOMESTIC    PRODUCTS 

(Unofficial   translation   from   Japanese) 

1.  Establishment:  For  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  and  Government  agencies  mak- 
ing efficient  use  of  the  appropriated  money 
and  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  industrial 
standardization  by  standardizing  the  goods 
to  be  purchased  by  them,  and  encouraging 
the  use  of  domestic  products  by  giving  pref- 
erence to  the  purchase  of  domestic  products, 
and  in  order  to  attain  closer  connection  and 
coordination  among  the  agencies  concerned 
and  carry  out  the  policies  uniformly,  there 
shall  be  established  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
Office  the  Department  for  Standardization  of 
Government  Goods  and  Promotion  of  Use  of 
Domestic  Products  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Department"). 

2.  Organization:  The  organization  of  the 
Department  shall  be  as  set  forth  below:  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  members  may  be 
added  to  as  the  necessity  arises. 

Chief  of  Department:  General  Affairs 
Deputy  Director,  Prime  Minister's  Office. 

Members:  Chief  of  Deliberation  Office. 
Prime  Minister's  Secretariat,  Chief  of  Inspec- 
tion Bureau,  Administrative  Management 
Agency.  Chief  of  Budget  Bureau,  Ministry  of 
Fmance,  Chief  of  Heavy  Industry  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try. Standard  Department,  Agency  of  Indus- 
trial Science  and  Technology,  and  Chief  sec- 
retaries or  similar  persons  of  the  following 
Ministries  and  agencies : 

Police  Agency,  Imperial  Household  Agency, 
Administrative  Management  Agency,  Hok- 
kaido Development  Agency.  Defense  Agency, 
Economic  Planning  Agency,  Science  and 
Technology  Agency. 

3.  Operation: 

(1)  The  Department  shall  hold  a  meeting 
from  time  to  time  when  necessary,  such 
meeting  to  be  called  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Department. 

(2)  The  Department  shall  hold,  from  time 
to  time  when  necessary,  a  meeting  of  the 
Managing  Committee  composed  of  officials 
of  the  agencies  concerned,  such  meeting  to 
be  called  by  the  Chief  of  Deliberation  Office. 
Prime  Minister's  Secretariat. 

(3)  The  general  affairs  of  the  Deplirtment 
shall  be  handled  by  the  Deliberation  Office, 
Prime  Minister's  Secretariat,  and  the  Heavy 
Industry  Bureau,  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry,  or  the  Standard  Depart- 
ment, Science  and  Technology  Agency. 

THE   PHILIPPINES 

Philippine  central  procurement  activities 
are  carried  on  by  a  number  of  departments, 
agencies  and  government  corporations,  as 
well  as  by  provinces,  cities  and  municipali- 
ties. The  most  Important  national  procure- 
ment authorities  are  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Communications  (through  the 
Director  of  Public  Works)  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Services  (through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Supply  Coordination).  The  Director 
of  Public  Works  is  generally  responsible  for 
contracts  relating  to  the  construction  and 
repair  of  public  works  and  buildings.  Revised 
Administrative  Code,  section  1901.  Rule  1  of 
the  "Rules,  Procedure,  and  Guides  Governing 
the  Procurement  of  Supplies,  Materials, 
Equipment,  and  Non-Personal  Services" 
(hereinafter  called  the  Supply  Rules),  pro- 
mulgated by  Department  Order  No.  32  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
(59  Official  Gazette  [O.G.]  1895,  March  25, 
1963)  contains  the  following  provisions  with 
regard  to  supply  contracts : 
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■Rule  1.  Who  are  required  to  file  requisi- 
tions with  the  Bureau  of  Supply  Coordina- 
tion.— All  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices 
of  the  National  Government,  including  their 
branches,  dependencies,  and  instrimientali- 
t:t-s.  shall  file  their  requisitions  for  supplies, 
for  official  use,  with  the  Bure.-iu  of  Supply- 
Coordination.  However,  government-owned 
cr  controlled  corporations,  and  provinces, 
cities,  and  municipalities  may  avail  of  the 
procurement  service  of  the  Bureau  at  their 
option.  They  shall  be  subject,  however,  to 
these  rules  and  regi:lations." 

The  basic  principle  that  public  contracts 
shall  be  awarded  only  through  public  bid- 
ding is  well  established  in  Philippine  law 
and  practice.  In  the  field  of  public  service 
and  public  supply  contracts.  Executive  Order 
No.  298  of  August  12.  1940.  as  last  amended 
bv  Executive  Order  No.  40  of  June  1,  1963 
(59  O.G.  3579).  provides  that  no  contract 
for  public  service  or  for  furnishing  supplies, 
materials  and  equipment  to  the  government 
or  any  of  its  branches,  agencies  or  instru- 
mentalities shall  be  renewed  or  entered  into 
without  public  bidding,  except  for  'very  ex- 
traordinary reasons"  to  be  determined  by  a 
committee  the  composition  of  which  is  speci- 
fied in  the  Executive  Order.  The  Order 
contains  e.'cceptions  for  emergency  pur- 
chases and  for  purchases  from  an  exclusive 
dealer  or  manufacturer.  A  copy  of  Executive 
Order  No.  298.  as  amended,  is  att^^chcd  hereto 
as  Schedule  A. 

In  the  case  of  public  works  contracts.  Sec- 
tion 1917  of  the  Revised  Administrative 
Code,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto 
as  Schedule  B.  provides  that  contracts  for 
all  national  public  works  involving  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  10.000  pesos  ( about  $2,600)  or 
more  shall,  with  the  exceptions  therein  pro- 
vided, be  awarded  to  the  "lowest  responsible 
bidder"  after  publication  In  the  Official  Ga- 
zette. The  annual  public  works  appropria- 
tion acts  usually  contain  a  provision  making 
publication  of  the  calls  for  bids  for  public 
works  projects  In  newspapers  sufficient  com- 
pliance with  the  advertising  requirement 
contained  in  Section  1917.  See.  for  example. 
Section  14  of  Republic  Act  No.  2701  of  June 
18.  1960. 

E.xecutive  Order  No.  114  of  December  27, 
1947  (44  O  G.  11)  provides  that,  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity  and  those  where 
the  law  or  charter  of  the  particular  corpora- 
tion concerned  expressly  authorizes  the 
award  of  public  works  contracts  without 
public  bidding,  all  contracts  for  repair  or 
construction  works  entered  into  by  govern- 
ment-owned or  controlled  corporations,  when 
the  estimated  cost  is  3.000  pesos  (about  S780) 
or  more,  shall  be  submitted  to  public  bidding 
and  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
after  publication  or  advertisement. 

Generally,  a  qualified  bidder  who  has  prop- 
erly exercised  his  right  to  bid  is  entitled  to 
the  award  only  if  (1 )  he  Is  the  lowest  bidder: 
(2)  he  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
and  specifications  of  the  advertised  proposals 
to  bid:  and  (3)  his  bid  proves  to  be  "advan- 
tageous" to  the  Government.  See  Dumdum 
V.  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communi- 
cations et  al..  54  O.G.  1844  (1957)  r  Philippine 
Court  of  Appeals).  In  the  case  of  public 
works  contracts,  the  terms  "lowest  responsi- 
ble bidder"  in  Section  1917  of  the  Revised 
Administrative  Code  is  interpreted  to  mean 
the  lowest  bidder  in  price  who  the  contract- 
ing authority  determines  has  the  requisite 
business  judgment,  capacity,  skill  and  re- 
sponsibility and  who  proposes  to  furnish  con- 
tract materials  of  the  requisite  quality. 

Supply  Rule  No.  46  establishes  the  follow- 
ing criteria  for  the  award  of  supply  con- 
tracts: 

"Rule  46:  Basis  of  awards. — Contracts  shall 
be  generally  awarded  to  the  lowest  complying 
bidder.  The  following  points  shall  be  the 
basis  for  making  awards: 

(1)   Public  interest; 


(2)  Price  quoted,  considering  the  Flag 
Material  Law,  Commonwealth  Act  138,  (see 
Appendix  H)  and  other  laws  and  policies  per- 
tinent to  procurement: 

(3)  Quality  and  kind  of  supplies  offered 
and  or  conformity  with  specifications; 

(4)  Time  of  delivery.  When  time  Is  essen- 
tial, the  bidder  who  offers  to  deliver  within 
the  period  stipulated  in  the  invitation  to  bid 
shall  be  awarded  the  contract;  provided  that 
the  price  Is  not  unreasonably  higher  than  the 
lowest  price  offered: 

(5)  Whether  the  offer  is  whole  or  partial. 
All  other  things  being  equal,  the  bidder  who 
offers  to  supply  the  whole  quantity  shall  be 
preferred  In  order  to  obtain  iiniformity  in 
quality,  tensile  strength,  color  shade,  etc.; 

(6)  Reliability  of  supplier  as  bidder  or 
contractor.  The  supplier  may  be  required  to 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  ability 
to  comply  with  the  contract; 

(7)  Requirement  and  recommendation  of 
the  using  unit  or  agency.  Justifications  (for 
recommending  an  aw.ird)  that  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  advertisement  for  bids  should 
not  be  entertained. 

"The  Director  may  consult  the  NASSCO  on 
requisitions  for  shop  manufacttiring  work: 
the  National  Development  Company  on 
clothing  materials:  the  National  Coconut 
Corporation  on  laundry  soap;  the  Cebu  Port- 
land Cement  on  cement:  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  for  supplies  about  which  they 
h.ive  official  technical  knowledge,  familiarity, 
and  or  authority." 

Philippine  laws  and  regulations  abound 
in  provisions  that  discriminate  against  for- 
eign bidders  and  foreign  products,  some  of 
which  are  in  seeming  conflict  with  one  an- 
other. The  basic  preferential  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  so-called  Philippine  Flag 
Law  (Commonwealth  Act  No.  138  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1936,  36  Philippine  Annotated  Laws 
I  PAL)  5  5  12-15) .  a  copy  of  whic6  is  attached 
hereto  as  Schedule  C.  The  Law  Is  obviously 
based  on  the  Buy  American  Act  of  1933  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  1  of  the  Flag  Law  contains  broad 
provisions  requiring  every  governmental  In- 
strumentality of  any  nature  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  materials  and  supplies  prodticed, 
made  and  manufactured  in  the  Pliillppines 
or  in  the  United  States,  and  to  domestic  en- 
tities, in  the  purchase  of  articles,  materials 
and  supplies  for  public  use.  public  buildings 
and  public  works.  Section  3  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  only  articles,  ma- 
terials and  supplies  grown,  produced  or  man- 
ufactured In  the  Philippines  or  In  the 
United  States  shall  be  purchased  for  public 
use.  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid.  includ- 
ing customs  duties,  exceeds  2,000  pesos 
(about  S520) ,  the  award  must  be  made  to  the 
lowest  domestic  bidder,  provided  his  bid  Is 
not  more  than  15  percent,  In  excess  of  the 
lowest  foreign  bid. 

For  purposes  of  the  Law,  the  term  "domes- 
tic entity"  Is  defined  to  mean  any  citizen  of 
the  Philippines  or  of  the  United  States 
habitually  established  in  business  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  mer- 
chandise covered  by  his  bid.  or  any  corporate 
body  or  commercial  company  duly  organized 
and  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 75  percent  of  which  is  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  Philippines  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  both. 

The  application  of  the  Flag  Law  Is  but- 
tressed by  the  general  provisions  of  annual 
appropriations  acts,  which  usually  contain 
a  proviso  granting  a  10  percent  differential 
in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  Flag  Law. 
For  example,  section  9  of  the  Appropriation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1963-June  30, 
1964  (Republic  Act  No.  3845  effective  July  1, 
1963).  provides  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  Purchase  of  locally  manufactiired 
equipment,  parts,  accessories,  supplies,  and 
materials. — All  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
cliase  of  equipment,  supplies  and  materials 
authorized    in    this    Act   shall    be    available 


only  for  locally  manufactured  equipment, 
parts,  accessories,  supplies  and  materials, 
except  when  none  is  available  in  the  market, 
or  when  the  prices  of  the  locally  manufac- 
tured article  exceed  those  determined  by 
the  Flag  Law  by  ten  percent." 

Other  discriminatory  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  Coninionwcalth  Act  No.  541  of 
May  26.  1940  (36  PAL  325-326),  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule  D. 
Act  No.  541  requires  all  branches,  offices  and 
subtlivislons  of  the  government  and  all  gov- 
ernment-owned or  controlled  companies  au- 
thorized to  contract,  and  make  disburse- 
ments, for  construction  or  repair  of  public 
works  to  give  preference  in  awarding  con- 
tracts to  Filipino  and  Jamerican  contrac- 
tors and  domestic  entities  when  the  lowest 
bid  of  a  domestic  bidder  Is  not  more  than 
15  percent  In  excess  of  the  lowest  foreign 
bid,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  "foreign 
bids  '  shall  not  be  allowed  on  national  de- 
fense construction  contracts. 

Act  No.  541  differs  from  the  Flag  Law  in 
that: 

(a)  Act  No.  541  gives  preference  only  to 
persons  whereas  the  Flag  Law  gives  prefer- 
ence not  only  to  persons  but  also  to  articles, 
materials  and  supplies. 

(b)  Act  No.  541  contains  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition against  the  admission  of  foreign 
bids  on  national  defense  construction  con- 
tracts. 

Still  further  dircriminatory  provisions  arc 
contained  in  Republic  Act  No.  912  of  June  20. 
1953  (36  PAL  5  5  16-20),  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached  hereto  as  Schedule  E.  Section  1  of 
that  Act  provides  that  In  construction  or  re- 
pair work  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
whether  done  directly  or  through  contract 
awards,  "Philippine  made"  materials  and 
products,  whenever  available,  practicable  and 
usable,  and  If  they  will  serve  the  purpose  as 
well  as  foreign  made  products  or  materials, 
shall  be  used.  In  effect.  Act  No.  912  greatly 
diminished  the  preference  enjoyed  by  domes- 
tic bidders  and  domestic  products  under  the 
Flag  Law.  insofar  as  materials  and  products 
for  "construction  or  repair  work"  undertaken 
by  the  government  are  concerned.  The  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the  Flag  Law  and 
Act  No.  912  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Flag  Law  requires  that  raw  mate- 
rials us:ed  or  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  products  be  substantially  of  the  growth, 
manufacture  or  production,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  Philippines  or  the  United  States, 
whereas  Act  No.  912  requires  merely  that  the 
materials  or  products  be  Philippine-made, 
without  any  further  requirement  as  to  the 
percentage  or  quantity  of  the  local  raw  mate- 
rials that  go  into  the  manufacttire  of  the 
products. 

(b)  The  Flag  Law  contains  a  scale  of  dif- 
ferentials in  favor  of  domestic  bidders,  en- 
tities and  products,  whereas  no  such  differ- 
ential in  prices  is  provided  in  Act  No.  912. 

A  fourth  discriminatory  provision  is  con- 
tained in  Public  Act  No.  4239  of  August  22. 
1935  (36  PAL  §  24).  section  1  of  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"Section  1.  No  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  public  building,  excavation,  pipe 
laying,  bridges,  piers,  drainage,  roads,  water 
works,  irrigation  projects,  or  any  other  class 
of  public  works  or  improvements  which  shall 
be  undertaken  and  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  or  semi-government  entities, 
shall  be  awarded  to  any  contractor  who  is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  country  the  laws 
of  which  grant  similar  right  or  privilege  to 
citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the 
United  States,  nor  to  any  association  or  cor- 
poration that  Is  not  duly  registered  or  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  of  which  at  least  seventy  per 
centum  of  the  capital  stock  or  of  any  Interest 
in  said  capital  stock,  belongs  wholly  to  citi- 
zens of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the 
United  States." 
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The  application  of  the  Flag  Law.  Common- 
wealth Act  No.  541  and  Public  Act  No.  4239 
to  foreign  bidders  and  materials  with  the 
exception  of  United  States  bidders  and  ma- 
terials is  clear.  The  applies tion  thereof  to 
United  States  bidders  and  materials  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of 
Republic  Act  No.  76  of  October  21.  1946  (18 
PAL  §43).  and  Article  VII  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  of  July  4,  1946  (61  Stat.  2611),  as 
revised  by  an  agreement  signed  on  September 
26.  1955  (6  U.S. 'Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Agreements  2981)  (hereinafter 
called  the  Revised  Trade  Agreement). 

Section  1  of  Republic  Act  No.  76  provides 
as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Existing  laws  or  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws  granting  privileges,  rights  or 
exemptions  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  to  corporations  or  associations 
organized  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  are 
not  enjoyed  by  citizens  or  nationals  of  any 
other  foreign  State  or  by  corporations  or 
associations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
such  State,  are  hereby  repealed  unless  they 
affect  rights  already  vested  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  or  unless  ex- 
tended by  any  treaty,  agreement  or  conven- 
tion between  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  of  America." 

Article  VII  of  the  Revised  Trade  Agreement 
provides  as  follows: 

"1.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  each  agrees  not 
to  discriminate  in  any  manner,  with  respect 
to  their  engaging  in  business  activities, 
against  the  citizens  or  any  form  of  business 
enterprise  owned  or  controlled  by  citizens  of 
the  other  and  that  new  limitations  imposed 
by  either  Party  upon  the  extent  to  which 
aliens  are  accorded  national  treatment  with 
respect  to  carrying  on  business  activities 
within  its  territories,  shall  not  be  applied  as 
against  enterprises  owned  or  controlled  by 
citizens  of  the  other  Party  which  are  en- 
gaged in  such  activities  therein  at  the  time 
such  new  limitations  are  adopted,  nor  shall 
such  new  limitations  be  applied  to  American 
citizens  or  corporations  or  associations  owned 
or  controlled  by  American  citizens  whose 
States  do  not  impose  like  limitatinns  on  citi- 
zens or  corporations  or  associations  owned  or 
controlled  by  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

"2.  The  United  States  of  America  reserves 
the  rights  of  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  citizens 
or  corporations  or  associations  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  citizens  of  the  Philippines  may 
engage  in  any  business  activities.  The  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  reserves  the  power 
to  deny  any  rights  to  engage  in  business  ac- 
tivities to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  citizens  of  States,  or  to  corporations  or 
associations  at  least  60  percent  of  the  capital 
stock  or  capital  of  which  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  citizens  of  States,  which  deny  like 
rights  to  citizens  of  the  Philippines  or  to  cor- 
porations or  associations  owned  or  controlled 
by  citizens  of  the  Philippines.  The  exercise 
of  this  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Philip- 
pines shall  not  affect  previously  acquired 
rights,  provided  that  in  the  event  that  any 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America  should 
in  the  future  impose  restrictions  which 
would  deny  to  citizens  or  corporations  or  as- 
sociations owned  or  controlled  by  citizens  of 
the  Philippines  the  right  to  continue  to  en- 
gage In  business  activities  in  which  they  were 
engaged  therein  at  the  time  of  the  Imposition 
of  such  restrictions,  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines shall  be  free  to  apply  like  limitations 
to  the  citizens  or  corporations  or  associations 
owned  or  controlled  by  citizens  of  such 
States." 

The  Revised  Trade  Agreement  will  expire 
on  July  3,  1974,  tinless  extended,  which 
seems  unlikely,  or  unless  abrogated  or  modi- 
fied prior  to  July  3,  1974,  by  mutual  agree- 


ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  which  seems  more  likely  in  view 
of  the  highly  nationalistic  opposition  to  most 
of  its  provisions  by  many  Filipinos. 

The  application  of  Act  No.  76  and  Article 
VII  has  been  the  subject  of  several  conflict- 
ing interpretations. 

In  an  informal  opinion  addressed  to  an 
undisclosed  private  company  in  August  1962, 
Mr.  John  J.  Czyzak.  the  then  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  stated  that  the 
Department  did  not  consider  that  Article 
VII  of  the  Revised  Trade  Agreement  was 
applicable  to  government  procurement  of 
goods  or  services  either  In  the  United  States 
or  In  the  Philippines  and  that  whether  for- 
eign bidders  may  participate  in  such  procure- 
ment is  within  the  discretion  of  either  gov- 
ernment. The  opinion  is  directed  specifically 
to  Commonwealth  Act  No.  541  but  obviously 
has  much  broader  application.  The  opinion 
reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  'Buy  American  Act*  is 
not  unlike  Philippine  laws  relating  to  gov- 
ernmental procurement  contracts  In  that  It 
also  establishes  preferences  in  favor  of  do- 
mestic bidders.  Executive  Order  10382  pre- 
scribes the  procedures  and  provides  the  tests 
for  determining  whether  an  offer  by  a  do- 
mestic supplier  is  unreasonable,  thus  allow- 
ing an  award  to  a  foreign  bidder.  While 
in  the  case  of  Philippine  laws  the  differential 
is  15  percent,  under  the  Buy  American  Act,  it 
Is  either  6  percent,  after  deducting  the  duty 
and  costs  Incurred  after  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  or  10  percent  excluding  such  duty  and 
costs. 

"The  lack  of  specific  provision  on  govern- 
ment procurement  in  the  Revised  Trade 
Agreement  Indicates  that  the  agreement  was 
not  Intended  to  Interfere  with  the  operation 
of  either  the  'Buy  American  Act'  or  like 
Philippine  laws. 

"Although  Commonwealth  Act  No.  541 
provides  for  equality  of  treatment  as  between 
Philippine  and  American  bidders,  your  at- 
tention is  invited  to  Republic  Act  No.  76,  an 
act  approved  October  21,  1946,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  laws  of  the  Philippines  grant- 
ing privileges,  rights  or  exemptions  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  or  to  corporations 
or  associations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  are  not  enjoyed  by 
citizens  or  nationals  of  any  other  foreign 
state  or  by  corporations  or  associations  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  such  state  are  re- 
pealed unless  they  affect  the  right  already 
vested  under  provisions  of  the  Philippine 
Constitution  or  unless  extended  by  any 
treaty,  agreement  or  convention  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States.  Since 
government  procurement  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices lies  outside  the  scope  of  Article  VII  of 
the  Philippine  Trade  Agreement,  the  saver 
clause  of  Republic  Act  No.  76  would  appear  to 
be  of  no  avail.  Accordingly,  an  American 
bidder  Is  on  the  basis  of  the  Philippine  laws 
subject  to  the  15  percent  differential  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  foreign  contractor 
bidding  on  Philippine  contracts." 

Earlier,  In  1956,  the  then  Secretary  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Philippines  rendered  an  opinion 
(Opinion  No.  294.  Series  1956).  in  which  he 
took  the  much  narrower  position  that  the 
commitment  of  nondiscrimination  in  Ar- 
ticle VII  of  the  Revised  Trade  Agreement  did 
not  require  goods  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
produced  In  the  Philippines  for  the  purposes 
of  Commonwealth  Act  No.  138.  The  Secre- 
tary declined  to  state  definitively  whether 
the  treaty  provision  had  the  effect  of  placing 
bidders  who  were  United  States  citizens  or 
enterprises  owned  or  controlled  by  such  citi- 
zens in  the  same  preferred  position  as 
"domestic  entitles." 

In  an  opinion  which  is  in  many  respects 
in  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Justice,  and  which  does  not  refer  to  such 
opinion,  the  Government  Corporation  Coun- 


sel in  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
Philippines,  in  Opinion  No.  179  dated  Octo- 
ber 23,  1962,  to  the  National  Power  Cor- 
poration, interpreted  Article  VII  of  the 
Revised  Trade  Agreement  as  restoring  Com- 
monwealth Act  No.  541  In  its  entirety  (and 
presumably  also  Public  Act  No.  4239 ) .  Never- 
theless, the  Counsel  interpreted  Act  No.  541 
as  requiring  that  United  States  enterprises 
owned  or  controlled  by  enterprises  of  the 
United  States  had  to  organize  and  register 
under  the  laws  of  the  Philippines  and  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  their  capital  must  be 
owned  by  Filipino  and  or  United  States  citi- 
zens in  order  to  enjoy  the  15  percent  prefer- 
ence. 

The  opinion  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  appears  to  be  the  latest  de- 
cision on  the  point.  According  to  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Manila,  United  States  cor- 
porations must  register  either  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commerce  or  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  of  the  Philippines  in 
order  to  participate  in  bidding  for  public 
works  contracts,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  are  Interested  in  the  15  percent 
preference.  Registration  is  not  necessary  if 
(1)  the  materials  or  services  sought  are  not 
available  locally  or  (2)  If  the  project  In  ques- 
tion is  to  be  financed  by  "tied"  arrange- 
ments, such  as  arrangements  with  the  United 
States  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

Administrative  Order  No.  3  dated  June  27. 
1953.  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Communications,  a  copy  of  which  is 
attached  hereto  as  Schedule  F,  seems  to  be 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  foregoing 
and  to  require  that  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  capital  stock  of  foreign  corporations 
registered  in  the  Philippines  must  be  owned 
by  Filipinos,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
submit  bids  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  other  public  works  and  structures  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  Department. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Supply  Rule  No. 
15  only  a  bona  fide  supplier  or  a  manufac- 
turer, producer,  regular  dealer  or  service 
establishment  licensed  as  such  and  who  holds 
a  valid  and  subsisting  supplier's  identifica- 
tion certificate  may  participate  in  bidding 
for  supply  contracts.  Those  who  wish  to 
obtain  such  a  certificate  must  submit  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Commerce  of  the  Philippines  and  'or  incor- 
poration or  partnership  papers  duly  regis- 
tered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission of  the  Philippines. 

Among  the  other  preferential  provisions 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Under  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  No.  51  dated  May  18,  1964  (60  O.G. 
3197) ,  all  departments,  bureaus,  offices,  agen- 
cies, instrumentalities  and  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Government.  Including  Govern- 
ment-owned and  controlled  corporations, 
the  Armed  Forces,  Government  hospitals  and 
public  educational  institutions,  must  pur- 
chase through  public  bidding  from  domestic 
textile  mills,  whenever  available,  all  their  re- 
quirements for  clothing  materials. 

( 2 )  Under  the  provisions  of  Executive  Or- 
der No.  290  of  1958,  in  all  construction  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  national,  pro- 
vincial, city  and  municipal  governments  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  use  cement,  the  use 
of  cement  manufactured  by  Goveriunent- 
financed  companies  is.  obligatory  whenever 
such  cement  is  available.  When  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  use  cement  manufac- 
tured by  Government-financed  companies, 
express  authority  In  each  case  must  be  se- 
cured In  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  General  Services. 

(3)  Memorandum  Circular  No.  56  of  the 
Government  Enterprises  Council,  series  of 
December  31.  1949,  requires  all  government 
offices  and  institutions  using  laundry  soap 
to  make  their  purchases  of  soap  from  the 
National  Coconut  Corporation. 
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Provinces,  cities  and  municipalities 

Section  3  of  the  Local  Autonomy  Act 
(Republic  Act  No.  2264  effective  June  19. 
1959.  17  PAL  §135.22  (1963  Cum.  Supp.) ) 
provides  that  purchases  of  supplies  not  ex- 
ceeding 5.000  pesos  (about  $1.300>  In  the  case 
of  provinces  and  chartered  cities  and  1,000 
pesos  (about  $260)  in  the  case  of  municipali- 
ties and  municipal  districts  may  be  effected 
without  public  bidding,  but  only  after  a 
canvass  of  prices  in  the  particular  province, 
miinicipality  or  city.  Otherwise,  contracts 
must  be  awarded  through  public  bidding. 

The  letting  of  contracts  for  provincial  pub- 
lic works  Is  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
Section  1919  of  the  Revised  Administrative 
Code,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  as 
Schedule  G. 

Section  3  of  the  Local  Autonomy  Act.  supra, 
provides  that  awards  of  contracts  for  pro- 
vincial, city  and  municipal  public  works 
should  follow  the  "usual  bidding  procedure 
of  the  government".  The  "usual  bidding 
procedure"  for  local  public  works  is  that 
provided  for  in  Section  1919,  supra. 

The  charters  of  each  of  the  upwards  of  40 
chartered  cities  are  contained  in  Acts  of  the 
Philippine  Congress.  Each  of  them  cont^ftns 
provisions  with  regard  to  public  works  con- 
tracts. The  following  provisions  of  Section 
32  of  the  Revised  Charter  of  the  City  of 
Manila  (Republic  Act  No.  409  of  June  18, 
1949,  17  PAL  f  166)   are  typical: 

"Sec.  32.  Execution  of  public  works  and 
improvements. — All  repair  or  construction  of 
any  work  or  public  improvement  except 
parks,  boulevards,  streets  or  alleys  involving 
an  estimated  cost  of  three  thousand  pesos  or 
more  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder  after  public  advertisement  in 
the  Official  Gazette  for  not  less  than  ten  days, 
by  the  Mayor  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  city  engineer:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  city  engineer  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications,  execute  by  ad- 
ministration any  such  public  work  costing 
three  thousand  pesos  or  more. 

"In  case  of  public  works  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  three  thousand  pesos, 
it  shall  be  discretionary  with  the  city  engi- 
neer either  to  proceed  with  the  work  himself 
or  to  let  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder 
after  such  publication  and  notice  as  shall 
be  deemed  appropriate  or  as  may  be,  by 
regulation,  prescribed." 

Principal  sources 

( 1 )  Cobacho  and  Lucenario.  Law  on  Public 
Bidding  and  Government  Contracts  (Manila. 
19601. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  369  dated 
November  17,  1961,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Manila,  entitled  "Philippine  Gov- 
ernment Bids". 

(3)  Alrgram  No.  A-376  dated  October  31, 

1962,  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Manila,  entitled  "Angat  Dam  Construction 
Contract",  with  which  is  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  opinion  dated  November  23.  1962,  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Counsel  referred 
to  above. 

(4>  Alrgram  No.  A-737  dated  February  15, 

1963.  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Manila,  entitled  "Bidding  Requirements  in 
the   Philippines-Marikina   Dam   Project". 

(5)  Letters  dated  February  2  and  February 
17.  1965.  from  Enrique  Belo,  Esq  ,  of  Ponce 
Enrile,  Siguion  Reyna,  Montecillo  &  Belo.  at- 
torneys of  Manila,  to  Cravath,  Swaine,  & 
Moore.  New  York. 

(6)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, "Summary  and  Text  of  Revised  United 
States-Philippines  Trade  Agreement,"  World 
Trade  Information  Service,  Part  1.  No.  55-95 
(September  1955). 

(7)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, "E'tablishlng  a  Business  In  the  Phil- 
ippines." Overseas  Business  Reports,  OBR  No. 
64-11   (February  1964). 


SCHEDULE  A.   THE  PHILIPPINES 

(Executive  Order  No.  298  of  August  12,  1940 
(38  O.G.  2455)  as  last  amended  ■  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  40  of  June  1,  1963  (59  O.G. 
3579)) 

(By  the  President  of  the  Philippines,  Mala- 

canan  Palace,  Manila) 
Executive   Order   prohibiting   the   automatic 
renewal  of  contracts,  requiring  public  bid- 
ding before  entering  into  new  contracts, 
and  providing  exceptions  therefor 
Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy.  It  Is 
in   the   interest   of   the   public  service   that 
Government  contracts  for  public  services  or 
for  furnishing  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment   to   the  Government  be  submitted  to 
public  bidding; 

Whereas,  when  a  Government  contract  has 
expired,  to  continue  it  automatically  with- 
out again  calling  for  bids  is  contrary  to  such 
policy; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Diosdado  Macapagal. 
President  of  the  Philippines,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  in  me  vested  by  law.  do  hereby  direct 
that  no  contrr.ct  for  public  service  or  for 
furnishing  supplies,  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Government  or  any  of  its 
branches,  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  shall 
be  renewed  or  entered  Into  without  public 
bidding  except  for  very  extraordinary  reasons 
to  be  determined  by  a  Committee  composed 
of  the  Executive  Secretary,  as  Chairman,  and 
the  Auditor  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Justice,  as  Members:  Provided,  That  when 
there  Is  a  tie  in  the  voting  of  the  Committee, 
the  case  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
for  decision:  Provided,  further.  That  when 
the  Head  of  the  Department  concerned  cer- 
tifies on  the  requisition  that  the  supplies, 
materials  or  equipment  are  urgently  needed 
to  meet  an  emergency  which  may  involve  the 
loss  of,  or  damage  to,  life  and  or  property  or 
are  to  be  used  In  connection  with  a  project 
or  activity  which  cannot  be  delayed  without 
causing  detriment  to  the  public  service,  the 
Director  of  Supply  may  purchase  the  sup- 
plies, materials  or  equipment  so  requisi- 
tioned without  public  bidding,  but  only  after 
thorough  canvass  of  the  market.  The  Direc- 
tor of  Supply  may  likewise  purchase  without 
public  bidding  supplies,  materials  or  equip- 
ment which  are  sold  by  an  exclusive  dealer 
or  manufacturer  which  does  not  have  sub- 
dealers  selling  at  lower  prices  and  for  which 
no  suitable  substitutes  can  be  obtained  else- 
where at  more  advantageous  terms  to  the 
Government. 

However,  highway  district  engineers,  city 
engineers,  or  project  engineers  and  head- 
quarters engineers  in  division  offices  and  in 
Manila  can  make  direct  legitimate  emergency 
purchases  with  any  known  company  In  their 
province,  or  in  nearby  provinces,  or  in  Ma- 
nila, of  spare  parts  for  machinery  and 
equipment  used  in  public  works  which  kre 
of  the  make  of  the  company  and  or  locally 
manufactured  spare  parts  of  any  make  which 
have  been  tested  and  found  satisfactory  by 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Commu- 
nications and  at  their  prices,  less  the  usual 
dl-scount  extended  to  government  offices  and 
another  discount,  for  cash  purchases,  pro- 
vided that  If  a, spare  part  being  purchased 
in  Manila  will  cost  t'50.00  or  more,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supply  Coordination;  provided  further 
that  if  such  purchases  exceed  f3,000  per 
month,  prior  authority  shall  be  secured  from 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Commu- 
nications; and,  provided  finally,  that  except 


'  F»revlously  amended  by  Executive  Order 
No.  146  of  December  27,  1955  (52  Official 
Gazette  |O.G.|  2),  Executive  Order  No.  212 
of  November  6,  1956  (52  O.G.  6455),  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  318  of  September  17,  1958  (54 
O.G.  6399)  and  Executive  Order  No.  358  of 
September  23,  1959  (55  O.G.  8259). 


in  cases  of  urgently  needed  spare  parts  for 
immediate  use  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  them  in  stock,  the  approval  of  the 
Auditor  General  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative shall  be  secured  before  such  direct 
purchases  are  made. 

This  Order  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
regulations  contained  In  Department  Orders 
Numbered  Seventy-three  and  Seventy-four 
ofjthe  former  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Communications,  which  will  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect;  and  it  contemplates  that 
the  provisions  of  Department  Order  Num- 
bered Two.  dated  January  fourteenth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thlrty-slx,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  are  hereby  followed  by  all 
concerned. 

Executive  Order  Numbered  Sixteen,  dated 
February  third,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bered Ninety-eight,  dated  April  twenty- 
fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 
Is  hereby  revoked. 

SCHEDULE  B.  THE  PHILIPPINES 

(Revised  Administrative  Code,  Section  1917 » 
§  1917.  Letting  of  contracts  for  National 
Public  Works. — When  any  national  public 
works  of  construction  or  repair  involves  an 
estimated  cost  of  ten  thousand  pesos  or  more, 
the  contract  therefor,  shall,  except  as  here- 
Inbelow  provided,  be  awarded  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Works  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  after  publication  in  the  Official  Ga- 
zette, in  accordance  with  Commonwealth  Act 
Numbered  Six  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  for 
at  least  three  times  extending  over  a  period 
of  at  least  ten  days:  Provided,  however,  That 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  the  Director  of 
Public  Works  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  upon  the  rec- 
onunendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications,  execute  by  ad- 
ministration and  without  advertising  for  bids 
any  public  work  costing  ten  thousand  pesos 
or  more. 

In  the  case  of  national  public  works  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand pesos,  it  shall  be  discretionary  with  the 
Director  of  Public  Works  either  to  proceed 
with  the  work  himself  or  to  let  the  contract 
to  the  lowest  bidder  after  such  publication 
and  notice  as  shall  be  deemed  appropriate 
or  as  may  be,  by  regulation,  prescribed. 

SCHEDULE    C.    THE    PHIUPPINES 

(Commonwealth  Act  No.  138  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1936  (36  PAL  §§  12-15)) 
Commonwealth  Act  No.  138.— An  Act  to  give 
native  products  and  domestic  entitles  the 
preference  in  the  purchase  of  articles  for 
the  Government. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Philippines: 

Section  1.  The  Purchase  and  Equipment 
Division  of  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
municipal  and  provincial  governments  and 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  and 
of  chartered  cities,  boards,  commissions, 
bureaus,  departments,  offices.  agencies, 
branches,  and  bodies  of  any  description,  in- 
cluding government -owned  companies,  au- 
thorized to  requisition,  purchase,  or  con- 
tract or  make  disbursements  for  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  for  public  use,  public 
buildings,  or  public  works,  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  materials  and  supplies  produced, 
made,  and  manufactured  In  the  Philippines 
or  In  the  United  States,  and  to  domestic  en- 
titles, subject  to  the  conditions  herolnbelow 
specified. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
terms  hereunder  are  hereby  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  term  "United  States"  includes  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
North  American  Union; 

(b)  The  term  "domestic  entity"  means 
any    citizen    of    the    Philippines   or    of    the 
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United  States  habitually  established  in  busi- 
ness and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  the  merchandise  covered  by  his  bid,  or 
any  corporate  body  or  commercial  company 
duly  organized  and  registered  under  the  laws 
of  the  Philippines  of  whose  capital  75  per 
centum  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pines or  of  the  United  States,  or  both; 

(c)  The  term  "domestic  bidder"  means 
any  person  or  entity  offering  unmanufac- 
tured articles,  materials,  or  supplies  of  the 
growth  or  production  of  the  Philippines  or 
of  the  United  States,  or  manufactured  arti- 
cles, materials  or  supplies  manufactured  or 
to  be  manufactured  in  the  Philippines  or 
in  the  United  States,  substantially  from  arti- 
cles, materials  or  supplies  of  the  growth, 
production  or  manufacture,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  Philippines  or  of  the  United 
States; 

(d)  The  term  "foreign  bid"  means  any  > 
olTer  of  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  not 
of  the  growth  or  production  of  the  Philip- 
pines or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  manu- 
factured articles,  materials,  or  supplies  not 
manufactured  or  to  be  manufactured  In 
the  Philippines  or  in  the  United  States, 
substantially  from  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
Philippines  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  Only  unmanufactured  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies  of  the  growth  or  produc- 
tion of  the  Philippines  or  of  the  United 
States,  and  only  such  manufactured  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies  as  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  Philippines  or  in  the  United 
States,  substantially  from  articles,  materials, 
or  supplies  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
Philippines  or  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  purchased  for  public  use  and,  in  case 
of  bidding,  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

(a)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid,  IncUid- 
Ing  customs  duties,  does  not  exceed  two 
pesos,  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest 
domestic  bidder,  provided  his  bid  is  not  more 
than  one  hundred  per  centum  in  excess  of 
the  foreign  bid; 

(b)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid.  includ- 
ing customs  duties,  exceeds  two  pesos  but 
does  not  exceed  twenty  pesos,  the  award  shall 
be  made  to  the  lowest  domestic  bidder,  pro- 
vided his  bid  is  not  more  than  fifty  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  lowest  foreign  bid; 

(c)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid.  including 
customs   duties,   exceeds   twenty    pesos   but 

"  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  pesos,  the 
award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest  domestic 
bidder,  provided  his  bid  is  not  more  than 
twenty-five  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  low- 
est foreign  bid; 

(d)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid,  Includ- 
ing customs  duties,  exceeds  two  hundred 
pesos  but  docs  not  exceed  two  thousand 
pesos,  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest 
domestic  bidder,  provided  his  bid  Is  not  more 
than  twenty  per  centum  In  excess  of  the 
lowest  foreign  bid; 

(e)  When  the  lowest  foreign  bid,  includ- 
ing customs  duties,  exceeds  two  thousand 
pesos,  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest 
domestic  bidder,  provided  his  bid  is  not  more 
than  fifteen  per  centum  in  excess  of  the-iow- 
est  foreign  bid. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  several  bidders  shall  par- 
ticipate in  the  bidding  for  supplying  articles, 
materials,  and  equipment  for  any  of  the  de- 
pendencies mentioned  in  section  one  of  this 
Act  for  public  use,  public  buildings,  or  pub- 
lic works,  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the 
domestic  entity  making  the  lowest  bid.  pro- 
vided It  Is  not  more  than  fifteen  per  centum 
in  excess  of  the  lowest  bid  made  by  a  bidder 
other  than  a  domestic  entity,  as  the  term 
"domestic  entity"  is  defined  In  section  two 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Its 
approval. 

Approved,  November  7,  1936. 


SCHEDULE    D.   THE    PHILIPPINES 

(Commonwealth  Act  No.  541  of  May  26,  1940 

(36  PAL  §§325-326)) 

(Commonwealth  Act  No.   541) 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  awarding  of  contracts 

for  the   construction  or  repair  of  public 

works 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  Philippines, 

Section  1.  All  branches,  offices,  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Government  and  all  govern- 
ment-owned or  controlled  companies,  au- 
thorized to  contract  and  make  disbursements 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  public 
works,  shall  give  preference  in  awarding  con- 
tracts for  such  works  to  Filipino  or  American 
contractors  and  domestic  entities  when  the 
lowest  bid  of  a  domestic  bidder  is  not  more 
than  fifteen  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  low- 
est foreign  bid:  Provided,  however.  That  for 
the  construction  of  land,  air,  and  seacoast 
defenses,  arsenals,  barracks,  depots,  hangars, 
landing  fields,  quarters,  hospitals,  and  all 
other  buildings  and  structures  required  for 
the  national  defense  of  the  Philippines,  no 
foreign  bids  shall  be  allowed. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
following  terms  shall  be  taken  in  the  sense 
herelnbelow  indicated: 

(a)  The  term  "Filipino  or  American  con- 
tractor" means  any  citizen  of  the  Plilllpplnes 
or  of  the  United  States  habitually  estab- 
lished in  business  and  engaged  in  general 
construction  work. 

(b)  The  term  "domestic  entity"  means  any 
corporate  body  or  commercial  company  duly 
organized  and  registered  under  the  laws  of 
the  Philippines  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
the  capital  of  which  is  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  Philippines  or  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
citizens  of  both  countries. 

(c)  The  term  "domestic  bidder"  means 
any  Filipino  or  American  contractor  or 
domestic  entity  which  bids  for  any  public 
work  or  work  of  construction  or  repair  for 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  and  or 
any  of  its  Instrumentalities  as  enumerated  in 
section  one  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "foreign  bid"  means  the  bid 
of  any  other  contractor  or  entity,  not  in- 
cluded in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
approval. 

Approved.  May  26,  1940. 

SCHEDULE    E.    THE    PHILIPPINES 

(Republic  Act  No.  912  of  June  20,  1953 

(36  PAL  §§  16-20)) 

(Republic  Act  No.  912) 

An  Act  to  require  the  use,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  Philippine  made  materials 
or  products  in  government  projects  or 
public  works  construction,  whether  done 
directly  by  the  government  or  awarded 
thru  contracts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Philippines  in  Con- 
gress assembled, 

Section  1.  In  construction  or  repair  work 
undertaken  by  the  Government,  whether 
done  directly  or  thru  contract  awards,  Philip- 
pine made  materials  and  products,  whenever 
available,  practicable  and  usable,  and  will 
serve  the  purpose  as  equally  well  as  foreign 
made  products  or  materials,  shall  be  used 
in  said  construction  or  repair  work,  upon  the 
proper  certification  of  the  availability,  prac- 
ticability, visabllity  and  durability  of  said 
materials  or  products  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Works  and/or  his  assist- 
ants. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  Into 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  shall  prepare  or  cause  to 
be  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of 
building  and  construction  materials  and 
products  made  In  the  Philippines  that  are 
available,  durable,  usable  and  practicable 
for  construction  and  building  purposes. 


Sec  3.  No  contract  may  be  awarded  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the  con- 
tractor agrees  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  and  a  contract  already 
awarded  may  be  rescinded  for  unjustified 
failure  to  so  comply. 

Sec  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  and /or  his  assistants,  in- 
cluding the  district  engineers,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  requirements  of  this  Act  are  faith- 
fully complied  with  by  the  persons  con- 
cerned, and  failure  on  their  part  to  do  so 
shall  subject  them  to  dismissal  from  the 
government  service  or  other  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  of  Public  Works,  svib- 
Ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Communications,  is  hereby 
empowered  to  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
approval. 

Approved,  June  20,  1953. 

SCHEDULE  F.  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  COMMU- 
NICATION, BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS,  MANILA 

(Administrative  Order  No.  3) 
Rules  governing  the  filing  of  contractor's 
confidential    qualification    statements,    issu- 
ance of  plans,  specifications,  and /or  proposal 
book,  submission  of  bids,  opening  and  con- 
sideration of  same  and  recommendations. 
1.  General  information  for  bidders: 
Pursuant  to  requirements  of  law.  bidders 
fpr  the  construction  of  public  buildings  and 
other   public   works   and   structures   should 
meet  one  of  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  Be  a  citizen  of  the  PhiUppines;  or  if 
not  such  a  citizen. 

(b)  Be  a  citizen  of  a  country  the  laws 
of  which  grant  similar  right  or  privilege  to 
citizens  of  the  Philippines.  To  prove  the 
latter,  he  is  required  to  produce  his  citizen- 
ship papers  and  other  proper  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  laws  of  his  country  grant  similar 
right  or  privilege  to  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pines. (Act  4239  &  Adm.  Ord.  No.  96,  s. 
1935.) 

(c)  Be  an  association  or  corporation  duly 
registered  or  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  PhiUppines  and  of  which  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  capital  stock  belongs  wholly 
to  citizens  of  the  Philippines.  Act  4239  & 
Com.  Act  No.  541,  The  Manager  or  head  or 
other  duly  authorized  representative  of  said 
association  or  corporation  should  be  required 
to  file  evidence  of  registration  or  incorpora- 
tion and  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  belongs  wholly  to  citizens  of  the 
Philippines. 

What  foreign  entities  or  individuals  are  al- 
Icmed  to  bid  in  the  Philippines? 

(1)  Citizens  of  foreign  countries  who  have 
proved  that  the  laws  of  their  country  grant 
similar  right  or  privilege  to  citizens  of  the 
Philippines. 

(2)  Associations  or  corporations  duly  reg- 
istered or  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  Philippines,  of  which  not  less  than  75 
percent  of  Its  capital  stock,  or  of  any  interest 
in  said  capital  stock,  belongs  wholly  to  citi- 
zens of  the  Philippines.' 

Flag  law  applicable  to  foreign   bidders 
Pursuant  to  Act  4239,  as  modified  by  Com. 
Act  No.  541  and  Republic  Act  No.  76,  foreign 
bidders  of  the  above  classifications  (1)   and 
(2),  otherwise  qualified,  may  bid  for  public 
works    (except   defense   worlcs)    but   prefer- 
ence shall  be   given   in  awarding  contracts 
for  such  works  to  Filipino  citizens  or  do- 
mestic entitles  when  the  lowest  bid  of  such 
domestic  bid  is  not  more  than  15  percent  in 
excess  of  the  lowest  foreign  bid. 
What  foreign  entities  or  individuals  are  dis- 
qualified  from  bidding? 
(1>  Citizens  of  foreign  countries  who  have 
not  proved  by  proper  evidence  that  the  laws 
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of  their  country  grant  similar  right  or  pri\'- 
ilege  to  citizens  of  the  Philippines. 

(2 1  Foreign  corporations  or  associations 
not  duly  organized,  registered,  or  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  Philippines. 

Purchase  of  materials 
For  the  application  of  the  Flag  Law  to  piir- 
cli-.r-e  of  materials  and  supplies,  please  see 
CJ.-n.  Act  No.  138. 

2.  Technical    qualifications    of    personnel: 
In  addition  to  either  of  the  foregoing  re- 

qu.rements.  a  bidder  must  also  qualify  in 
any  one  of  the  following: 

lai  An  individual  contractor  should  be  a 
registered  and  currently  licensed  civil  engi- 
neer. In  case  of  buildings,  a  registered  and 
currently  licensed  architect  may  take  the 
place  of  a  civil  engineer.  In  the  case  of  the 
installatioij  or  construction  of  machinery,  or 
electrical  apparatus  or  plant,  the  services  of 
a  duly  registered  and  licensed  professional 
mechanical  engineer  or  electrical  engineer 
shall  be  necessary. 

(b»  Subject  to  the  above  conditions,  an 
association  of  duly  registered  civil  engineers 
and  or  of  architects  duly  registered  and  li- 
censed professional  mechanical  engineers  or 
electrical  engineers,  may  also  submit  bids  for 
projects  for  which  they  are  qualified  indi- 
vidually. 

(c»  Individuals,  associations  and  or  cor- 
porations, duly  qualified  to  enter  into  these 
kinds  of  contracts,  although  lacking  by  them- 
selves the  above  qualifications,  may  also 
submit  bids  provided  that  they  engage  the 
services  of  persons  qualified  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the 
project  for  which  a  bid  is  being  submitted. 

In  this  case,  the  contract  of  employment, 
or  a  valid  contract  to  employ,  duly  signed  by 
the  prospective  bidders  and  the  civil  engineer, 
architect,  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer, 
as  the  case  may  require,  whom  he  has  already 
employed  or  has  contracted  to  employ  for  the 
project  under  consideration,  should  be  pre- 
sented. 

3.  Financial  resources: 

A  prospective  bidder  must  convince  the 
committee  that  he  has  financial  resources 
in  the  form  of  cash  on  hand,  or  usable  ma- 
terials, fi.xed  or  current  deposit  in  a  reputa- 
ble bank,  or  a  credit  line  granted  by  such  a 
bank,  in  the  amount  specified  in  the  Adver- 
tisement, exclusively  available  for  use  on  the 
project  for  which  his  bid  Is  being  submitted. 

A  certificate  of  the  bank  where  the  deposit 
Is  kept,  or  with  which  the  credit  line  has 
been  arranged,  shall  be  acceptable  evidence 
of  the  bidder's  financial  resources. 

4.  Necessary  machinery  and  equipment: 
The   prospective   bidder   must    also   prove 

throttfeh  his  answers  to  the  Equipment  Ques- 
tionnaire in  his  Confidential  Statements 
(Pre-C-1  &  2)  that  adequate  working  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment  or  tools,  both 
in  number  and  in  kind,  are  owned  by  him. 
or  available  to  him  through  actual  lease  con- 
tract or  contract  to  lease,  copy  of  which  shall 
be  presented,  for  the  efficient  and  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  the  project  on  which  he 
proposes  to  bid. 

For  the  guidance  and  Information  of  pro- 
spective bidders,  the  minimum  requirements 
in  this  connection  for  the  specific  project 
should  be  enumerated,  If  necessary.  In  the 
Notice  or  Advertisement  calling  for  bids  on 
the  Project. 

5.  Proposal  bond : 

The  bidder  shall  also  present  a  duly  ac- 
complished cash  or  surety  proposal  or  bid 
bond,  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  at  least 
5  percent  of  his  total  bid  price.  Any  bid 
supported  by  a  bid  bond  in  an  amount  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  bid  price  shall  be 
disqualified  and  will  not  be  considered  In  the 
award.        / 

The  bond  shall  be  made  out  specifically 
and  exclusively  for  the  definite  project  for 
which  the  bid  Is  submitted,  by  a  duly  li- 
censed bonding  company  or  firm.  In  favor  of 


the  Director  of  Pubhc  Works,  and  condi- 
tioned to  the  effect  that  It  shall  be  forfeited 
totally  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works.  If  the 
bidder  should  refuse  or  fail  to  enter  into 
contrac;t  with  the  said  Bureau,  If  his  bid  Is 
accepted  and  the  Contract  Is  ordered  award- 
ed to  him. 

6.  Confidential  qualifications  statements 
to  be  submitted  by  prospective  bidders  to 
the  Committee  on  Prequallflcation  and 
Awards : 

( 1 )  The  contractors'  confidential  qualifi- 
cation statement  (Form  No.  Pre-C-1)  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  executive  officer  ancl  sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  on  Prequallficatlon 
and  Awards  once  every  calendar  year,  not 
later  than  the  15th  day  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  bids  In  which  the  Con- 
tractor proposes  to  participate  for  the  first 
time,  provided  that,  for  bids  scheduled  to  be 
opened  during  the  first  twenty  (20)  days  of 
any  calendar  year,  the  contractors  confiden- 
tial qualification  statement  (Form  No.  Pre- 
C-1  )  of  the  previous  year.  If  any  had  been 
previously  filed,  will  be  sufficient. 

(2>  To  obtain  a  copy  of  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  or  proposal  book  from  the  Divi- 
sion concerned,  a  prospective  bidder  should 
present  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Prequalification  and  Awards  an  addl- 
Monal  statement  entitled  contractors'  confi- 
dential statement  for  the  Issuance  of  plans, 
specifications  and  or  proposal  book  (Form 
Pre-C-2).  not  later  than  the  deadline  set  by 
the  corresponding  committee,  after  which 
date  no  other  statements  will  be  received  by 
the  said  committee. 

7.  Prequallfiofition: 

The  committee,  together  with  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  entities  concerned  In 
the  project,  shall  examine  the  qualifications 
statements  (Form  Pre-C-1  &  2)  and  all  the 
other  papers  filed  by  the  prospective  bidders. 
with  a  view  to  determining  who  of  the  pro- 
spective bidders  are  to  be  deemed  prequall- 
fied  or  pre-dlsquallfied  by  the  committee 
for  this  particular  project.  In  the  light  of 
the  requirements  stated  In  the  advertisement 
and  of  these  Rules. 

8.  Reservations: 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Works  reserves  the 
right  to  waive  any  stated  requirements  or 
impose  additional  ones  for  certain  projects, 
or  disqualify  a  bidder  on  account  of  poor 
performance  in  previous  contracts,  or  for 
such  other  causes  as  It  may  deem  adequate, 
as  the  best  Interests  of  the  government  may 
require. 

9.  Issuance  of  plans,  specifications  and,  or 
proposal  book: 

"the  Plans,  specifications  and  or  proposal 
book  for  the  Project  scheduled  for  bidding 
shall  be  issued  only  by  the  Office  of  Division 
concerned  to  prospective  bidders  who  have 
been  prequallfied  by  the  committee  as  evi- 
denced by  the  presentation  of  the  prospec- 
tive bidder's  confidential  statement  for  the 
Issuance-  of  plans,  specifications  and  or  pro- 
posal book  (Pre-C-2)  duly  stamped  or 
marked  'Prequallfied  by  the  committee  "  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Prequallficatlon  and  Awards  of  the  Division 
concerned.  The  official  receipt  evidencing 
deposit  of  the  necessary  amount  to  guar- 
antee return  of  such  plans,  specifications 
and  or  proposal  lx)ok.  when  necessary,  shall 
also  be  presented. 

10.  Opening  of  bids  and  preparation  of 
abstract  and  tabulation: 

The  sealed  bids  will  be  received  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Administrative  Division  or  his 
representative  as  heretofore  done,  and  opened 
as  scheduled  in  the  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  General  Auditing  Office  and  the 
Division  concerned.  The  abstract  of  bids 
shall  be  prepared  and  signed  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  bids.  Then  the  tabula, 
latlon  of  bids  shall  be  prepared  by  the  cor- 
responding Division  of  the  bureau  of  public 
works  a.s  heretofore  done.  The  abstract,  to- 
gether with  the  tabulation  shall  be  submitted 


without  unnecessary  delay  to  the  executive 
officer  and  secretary  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Prequallficatlon  and  Awards  of  the  Division 
concerned. 

11.  Deliberation  and  recommendations: 
Reservation. 

Said  committee,  together  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  entitles  concerned, 
shall  meet  to  examine  and  consider  in  all  Its 
particulars  all  the  bids  received. 

The  comments,  suggestions,  observations 
and  other  manifestations.  If  any.  of  the 
representatives  of  the  other  entitles  con- 
cerned, should  be  accorded  due  consideration, 
and.  If  necessary,  noted  In  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  by  a  vote  of  at  least  two  (2) 
of  Its  three  (3)  members,  shall  recommend 
award  of  the  Contract  to  the  Bidder  whose 
proposal  appears  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government,  but  the  right 
Is  reserved  to  reject  any  or  all  bids,  to  waive 
any  defect  or  Informality  in  the  bids  re- 
ceived, and  to  accept  or  reject  any  bid.  as 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Government  may 
warrant.  The  committee  may  also  disre- 
gard any  bid  which  is  obviously  unbalanced 
or  below  what  the  work  can  be  doie  for. 
Reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  tliat  any 
bidder  is  interested  in  more  than  one  bid 
for  the  proposed  work  under  this  bidding 
will  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  rejection 
of  all  bids  In  which  he  Is  Interested;  like- 
wise, where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  Is  evident  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
bidders,  then  the  right  to  reject  may  be 
freely  exercised. 

12.  The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  Indicated  on  the  tabulation: 
which  shall  be  signed  by  the  committee,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Division  for  preparation  of  the  cor- 
responding Contract  and  transmittal  papers. 
The  whole  set  of  papers  will  then  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Director  of  Public  Works  to 
serve  as  basis  for  his  recommendation  to 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Com- 
munications. 

At  its  option,  when  necessary,  the  com- 
mittee may  require  the  winning  bidder  to 
fill  out  and  submit  a  supplementary  Con- 
tractor's Confidential  Qualification  State- 
ment ( Pre-C-3 ) ,  before  forwarding  Its 
recommendation. 

13.  Scope  of  application  of  these  rules: 
These  rules  shall  govern  all  construction, 

reconstruction  and  major  repair  works 
prosecuted  under  contract,  financed,  wholly 
or  partly,  by  national  funds. 

For  national  public  works  projects,  bids  for 
which  are  called  for  solely  In  the  provinces 
and  cities,  the  Committee  on  Prequallficatlon 
and  Awards  shall  be  composed  of  the  Dis- 
trict City  Engineer,  as  Chairman,  the  Senior 
Civil  Engineer,  as  Member,  and  Chief  Clerk, 
as  Member  and  Secretary. 

This  committee  shall  have  the  powers  and 
duties  specified  in  these  rules,  and  such 
others  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  stated  duties. 

14.  Effectivity: 

These  regulations  shall  be  imiformly  fol- 
lowed by  all  divisions  effective  upon  being 
furnished  a  copy  hereof,  for  all  projects  then 
still  under  consideration. 

15.  Repealing  clause: 

All  previous  orders,  rules  or  regulations  of 
this  Office  Inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
revoked.  Those  not  in  conflict  herewith  are 
to  be  deemed  still  In  effect. 

(SGD.)  ISAiAS  Fernando. 
Director  of  Public  Works. 

SCHEDULE  C.  THE  PHILIPPINES 

(Revised  Administrative  Code,  Section  1919) 
§  1919.  Letting  of  contracts  for  provincial 
work. — Except  In  the  case  of  work  upon  roads 
or  trails,  every  provincial  work  of  construc- 
tion or  repair  Involving  an  estimated  expend- 
iture of  ten  thousand  pesos  or  more  shall  be 
let   to  the  lowest  responsible   bidder,   after 
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advertisement  for  not  less  than  ten  days  in 
the  Official  Gazette,  and  by  notice  posted  for 
not  less  than  ten  days  at  the  main  entrance 
of  the  provincial  building,  but  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  giving  of 
such  further  notice  or  making  such  further 
publication  as  will  secure  ample  publicity 
for  all  Invitations  for  bids:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  the 
provincial  board  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications,  execute  by  ad- 
ministration and  without  advertising  for  bids 
any  public  work  costing  ten  thousand  pesos 
or  more. 

Provincial  work  not  within  the  purview  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  prosecuted 
upon  provincial  account  or  may  be  let  wlth- 
out-ndvertisement,  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works. 

The  district  engineer  shall  perform  the 
duties  incident  to  advertising  for  bids  for 
provincial  public  work,  and  the  letting  of 
contracts  therefor;  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  provincial  board,  he  may  reject  any 
or  all  bids  received,  in  which  case  he  may 
advertise  anew  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,  may  proceed  with  the  execution  of 
the  work  upon  provincial  account. 


NEaV  YORK  CITY  IN   CRISIS— PART 
LXII 


Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  concern  two  of  the  main 
problems  faced  by  the  city  of  New  York : 
housing  and  the  flight  of  business. 

They  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  March  19,  1965.  and  are  part 
of  the  series  on  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis." 

The  articles  follow: 

Open-Armed    Raiders:    The    City's 

Defense 

(By  Barrett  McGurn) 

"Don't  bother  to  dictate  a  letter  of  reply. 
Instead,  please  complete  the  form  below: 

"You  may  phone  to  arrange  a  conference. 
My  phone  number  Is:  area  code  216  596-1861. 

D 

"Please  mall  me  your  folder.    D 

"Sorry,  but  we  contemplate  no  expansion 
In  the  foreseeable  future.    D  " 

That's  how  the  letter  from  Mayor  Stanley 
Robertson  of  the  city  of  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
reads.  That's  the  offer  Manuel  Hochberg, 
president  of  the  Regal  Metal  Products  Corp., 
of  848  Stanley  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  has  re- 
ceived. It's  easy  enough.  All  Mr.  Hochberg 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  check  one  of 
the  appropriate  spaces  and  the  city  of  Con- 
neaut, population  10.557.  would  proceed  with 
its  job  raid  on  New  York,  which  Is  still  Amer- 
ica's main  manufacturing  center. 

Mr.  Hochberg  has  decided  not  to  accept 
Mayor  Robertson's  offer.  Conneaut.  for  one 
thing,  is  too  far  away  from  the  16  million 
consumers  In  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs. 
But  If  some  one  else  can  suggest  something 
not  that  many  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Mr. 
Hochberg  will  listen. 

That's  one  reason  why  a  group  of  subcom- 
mittees representing  the  main  banking,  in- 
surance, department  store  and  utilities  in- 
vestments of  New  York  are  at  work  trying 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  guarantee  that 
neither    Conneaut    nor    any    other    city    or 


town  continues  to  siphon  off  the  blue-collar 
manufacturing  which  provides  work  for  those 
New  Yorkers  who  are  least  able  to  compete 
lor  the  white-collar  Jobs,  and  are  most  likely 
to  swell  the  rolls  of  the  welfare  clients  and 
of  disturbers  of  the  city  peace. 

The  business  community  subcommittees 
were  set  up  Wednesday  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Fourteen,  acting  in  the  names 
of  70  presidents  and  board  chairmen  of  New 
York's  and  America's  largest  corporations. 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  includes  the 
presidents  or  board  chairmen  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan,  Irving  Trust  and  Seamen's  Bank 
for  Savings,  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York  and  the  New  York  Telephone  Co., 
the  Ford  Foundation.  R.  H.  Macy's  and  Abra- 
ham &  Straus,  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co., 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York,  and  the  Downtown  Lower  Manhattan 
A-ssociatlon. 

The  businessmen's  committee  said  yester- 
day that  they  used  their  Wednesday  organiz- 
ing meeting  to  compare  views  on  how  to  "Im- 
prove the  business  and  job  climate"  of  New 
York.  They  agreed  in  principle  to  form  a 
private  industrial  development  corporation 
that  conceivably  could  be  an  expanded  and 
reorganized  version  of  the  year-old  corpora- 
tion now  serving  as  the  bulk  of  the  work  of 
the  city's  Department  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustrial Development.  The  job  of  launching 
a  citizens'  drive  to  help  beleaguered  New 
York  was  broken  down  Into  sections,  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  were  assigned  to 
each  area  of  work. 

Two  spokesmen  werechosen.  the  presidents 
of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
of  New  York  (Henry  Chandlee  Turner.  Jr.) 
and  of  the  two-century-old  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  (Waiter  P.  Pease) ,  America's 
largest  and  oldest  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce respectively. 

The  two  spokesmen  said  that  there  would 
be  no  comments  until  the  working  conunit- 
tees  return  with  reports.  Quick  action,  in 
a  week  or  two,  is  expected. 

The  letter  from  Mayor  Robertson  of  Con- 
neaut illustrated  what  the  businessmen  and 
the  city's  Department  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustrial Development  face.  The  promotion 
director  of  a  soap  or  of  a  breakfast  food 
could  not  have  told  his  story  more  allur- 
ingly. Mayor  Robertson  wrote  to  Mr.  Hoch- 
berg: 

"I've  waited  3  years  to  write  you  this  let- 
ter. You  see  it  was  back  in  1961  that  public 
officials  and  private  citizens  here  joined  forces 
In  launching  a  program  to  provide  land, 
buildings  and  financial  assistance  for 
firms.  *    *   • 

"And  now  ♦   *   *  on  behalf  of  »   '   *  Con- 
neaut, I  Invite  you  to  establish  a  business 
operation  here.    Our  citizens  agree  with  econ- 
omists who  say: 
"  'Business  goes  where  It's  invited. 
"  'And  stays  where  It's  appreciated.' 
"We  appreciate  the  importance  of  business 
to  our  community  and  we  would  welcome 
your  organization  with  open  arms. 

"May  we  help  you  In  your  expansion  plans 
by  scheduling  a  conference  to  talk  about 
such  things  as  financial  assistance,  favorable 
tax  rates,  utilities,  police  and  fire  protection 
etc.?  Or  If  you  prefer  •  •  •  may  we  mail 
you  a  copy  of  our  'Conneatit  Commands  Con- 
sideration' folder  <  facts  and  figures  about 
Seaway  Industrial  Park  and  Conneaut. 
Ohio)  ?  " 

Mr.  Hochberg  said  he  is  fed  up  with  New 
York's  rising  taxes  and  with  Job-hopping 
labor  but  he  agreed  to  listen  to  counter- 
arguments from  New  York's  spokesmen. 

With  the  businessmen  still  In  the  organiz- 
ing stage,  the  city's  own  industrial  develop- 
ment corporation  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  be  In  to  see  Mr.  Hochberg  within 
hours.  They  will  argue  that  markets  and 
good  labor  are  here,  and  that  New  York  at 


least  Is  willing  to  consider  zoning  v£U-iances 
and  other  adaptations  making  it  easier  tor  a 
businessman  to  survive  inside  this  city  of 
congestion,  of  traffic,  of  taxes  and  of  other 
difficulties. 


Our  Housing  Law  Enforcement  MtmoLE 

(By  Alfonso  Narvaez) 
Two  Manhattan  Republican  legislators  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  they  will  make  a 
determined  effort  to  obtain  passage  of  a  law 
establishing  a  unified  agency  to  enforce 
housing  laws  in  New  York  City. 

Assemblymen  Paul  J.  Curran  and  S.  Wll- 
lian  Green  said  they  will  Introduce  a  bill  on 
Monday,  and  will  "press  to  see  that  the 
Democratic  majority  report  the  bill  out  of 
committee  and  pass  this  important  legisla- 
tion." 

On  Wednesday,  a  bill  to  create  Just  such 
an  agency — a  department  of  building  in- 
spection and  maintenance — was  defeated  by 
the  Democrat  controlled  assembly  and  was 
recommitted  to  the  committee  on  general 
laws,  thus  killing  the  measure  for  this  ses- 
sion. 

The  bill.  Assembly  Introduction  1214,  was 
recommitted  at  the  request  of  the  sponsor — 
Assemblyman  Alfred  A.  Lama,  Democrat, 
Liberal,  Brooklyn — and  at  the  behest  of  the 
city  administration. 

The  bill  would  have  created  a  single  agency 
with  authority  to  deal  with  all  the  housing 
laws  in  the  city.  At  present  there  are  six 
agencies,  with  overlapping  Jurisdictions, 
that  enforce  housing  laws. 

"I  recommitted  the  bill  at  the  request  of 
the  city,"  Mr.  Lama  said  yesterday.  "They 
told  me  they  were  waiting  for  a  report  from 
Columbia  University,  which  Is  making  a 
study  of  the  whole  question  of  inspections, 
and  it  would  take  a  month  or  two  for  the  re- 
port to  be  completed. 

"They  told  me  to  wait  for  the  results  of  the 
study  and  to  then  draw  up  a  bill  along  those 
lines." 

However,  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  study 
by  the  Columbia  University  Legislative 
Drafting  Research  Fund,  headed  by  Prof. 
Frank  Grad,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  administration  for  more  than  2  months. 
Professor  Grad  said  last  week,  that  he  had 
filed  a  preliminary  report  on  consolidation 
of  housing  enforcement  agencies  several 
months  ago  but  the  city  has  not  yet  re- 
leased  his  recommendations. 

In  Albany,  Assemblymen  Curran  and  Green 
were  incensed  at  the  defeat  of  the  bill  and 
the  continued  delay. 

"New  York  City  desperately  needs  unified 
housing  enforcement,"  they  said.  "Both  of 
us  have  seen  in  our  own  districts  the  blight- 
ing effect  of  divided  responsibility  in  this 
field  and  the  resulting  breakdown  in  hous- 
ing enforcement." 

Mr  Green  said  that  both  the  city  and  the 
Legislature  had  studied  the  problem  over 
the  years,  and  that  further  delay  was  unjus- 
tified. 

"Mayor  Wagner  has  studied  this  question 
to  death,"  he  said.  "The  time  for  action  is 
now  We  call  upon  the  assembly  Democrats 
to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  Mayor  Wagner 
and  pass  legislation  at  this  session  to  give 
the  people  of  New  York  the  unified  housing 
enforcement  so  desperately  needed." 

Mr.  Curran  added  that  unless  pressure  was 
put  on  the  assembly,  the  measure  "would 
never  come  out  of  committee." 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXIII 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  follouing  article  on  bias  in  the  con- 
struction-trades unions  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  part  of  the  series  on  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis" '  and  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  March  20, 
1965. 

The  article  follows: 
M.\voa   Hit  for  Inaction  on  Building  Bus 
(By  Barry  Gottelirer) 

A  fight  between  Mayor  Wagner  and  the 
New  York  Young  Republican  CUtb  exploded 
publicly  yesterday  over  the  mayors  2-year 
delay  in  taking  action  to  end  bias  in  the  con- 
struction trades  unions. 

lu  an  excliange  of  letters  between  the  club 
and  the  mayor  released  yesterday,  Charles  G. 
Moerdler,  club  president,  criticized  the  city 
administration  for  failing  to  give  any  -ssur- 
ances  that  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  will  be 
granted  equal  job  opportunity  in  the  con- 
strtiction  of  "Co-op  City."  "Co-op  City"  is  a 
Bronx  middle-Income  hovislng  project  to  be 
financed  by  a  S263  million  mortgage  loan 
provided  by  the  State  under  the  Mitchell- 
Lama  housing  program. 

Calling  on  the  mayor  "to  withhold  public 
funds  and  tax  abatements  from  any  new  con- 
struction to  be  erected  by  segregated  labor," 
Mr.  Moerdler  charged  that  an  effective  city 
administration  "would  urge  organized  labor 
to  oust  from  its  midst  those  unions  that  per- 
sist in  discriminatory  practices  and  would 
make  it  most  unprofitable  for  those  busi- 
nesses which  persist  in  doing  so. 

"None  of  these  things,"  charged  Mr.  Moer- 
dler, "has  been  done  by  Mayor  Wagner." 

STILL  STUDYING 

Though  the  mayor's  failure  to  act  on  sev- 
eral "urgent  ■  proposTils  on  bias  in  the  con- 
struction unions  dates  back  to  1963.  when 
he  received  a  series  of  recommendations  from 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  his 
own  action  panel  (the  mayor's  office  said  yes- 
terday he  was  planning  a  "progress  "  report), 
yesterday's  controversy  Is  only  1  month  old. 

On  February  9.  at  a  press  conference  an- 
nouncing plans  for  "Co-op  City,"  the  mayor 
was  asked  what  employment  opporttinlties 
would  be  made  available  for  minority  group 
workers. 

"We  have  been  working  on  that  problem," 
the  mayor  said.  "Peter  Brennan  (president 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council)  is  working 
on  that." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Brennan  called  out  from 
the  rear  of  the  room,  "Tell  them  it's  all  taken 
care  of.  Bob,  that's  all  you  have  to  answer." 

That  was  all  the  mayor  did  answer  and 
Mr.  Brennan  later  was  unavailable  to  out- 
line exactly  how  it  was  all  taken  care  of. 

To  get  an  answer  to  this  question,  the 
New  York  Young  Republican  Club  wrote 
the  mayor  on  March  10.  citing  the  article 
from  the  Herald  Tribune's  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis "  series  about  the  press  conference. 

In  the  letter,  Mr.  Moerdler  demanded  to 
know  what  Mr.  Brennan  had  meant  and 
"what  guarantees  have  been  given  to  assure 
that  equal  Job  opportunities  will  finally  be- 
come a  rsplity  with  re.<;pect  to  all  construc- 
tion in  this  city." 

On  March  13.  Julius  C.  C.  EUclstein,  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  mayor  and  his  answer 
man,  an.^,v.erecl  Mr.  Moerdler. 

According  to  Mr.  Edelstcin,  the  mayor  "had 
r.o  recollection  of  the  exchange"  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Brennan  although  "he 
knows  that  an  account  along  the  lines  you 
cite  did  appear  in  one  of  the  newspapers." 

"Indeed  many  reports  are  given  currency 
these  days  whose  accuracy  the  mayor  would 
not  care  to  underwrite." 


Expressing  the  mayor's  appreciation  for 
the  Young  ^publicans'  concern  as  a  "sign 
of  the  times  and  the  year  (an  election  year) ," 
Mr.  Edelsteln  said  the  alleged  exchange  does 
not  reflect  the  mayor's  attitude. 

"The  mayor."  continued  Mr.  Edclstein, 
"has  not  ceased  to  exert  both  pressure  and 
persuasion  upon  those  fow  unions  which 
have  resisted  steps  toward  the  equalisation 
of  opportunity  for  admission  into  these 
unions.  Contrary  to  the  Implications  •  •  • 
subsUtnti.-l  progress  has  been  made  by  many 
of  the  ujllons  In  changing  longstanding 
prr.ctiCQs  r.nd  ru'.cs.  Of  courne.  the  progress 
maclo  cotild  not  be  considered  sufficient  in 
the  r^jlit  of  the  m.^gnltudc  of  the  problem." 

THE    COUNTERATTACK 

Failing  to  cite  a  single  statistic  or  spe- 
cific to  document  his  claim  of  "substantial 
progress."  Mr.  Edelsteln  concluded  by  saying, 
"The  question  Is.  however,  what  efforts  could 
have  been  exerted,  and  by  whom,  to  have 
achieved  a  greater  result?  What  power  does 
the  city  government  possess  which.  \f  ap- 
plied, could  produce  this  more  gratifying  rc- 
sulf  Would  shutting  down  city  construc- 
tion— a  coercive  measure  which  is  suggested 
In  your  letter — contribute  to  the  desired  out- 
come?    And  by  what  steps? 

"If  such  coercion  is  proposed  as  a  proper 
measure  by  the  city  government,  should  It 
not  al.so  be  urged  upon  the  State  government 
and  upon  the  private  construction  industry, 
too? 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  your  letter  indulges 
In  such  over-clmplification.  But  the  mayor 
thought  I  ought  to  call  the  possibility  of  it 
to  your  attention." 

It  was  this  letter — and  another  by  Mr. 
Moerdler  dated  March  18 — that  led  to  the 
open  controversy  yesterday. 

Though  Mr.  Edelsteln,  the  mayor,  and 
Peter  Brennan  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment vesterday  afternoon,  two  reporters  from 
the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  and  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Human  Rights  Commission  were. 

The  two  newsmen,  who  also  covered  tlie 
pre^s  conference  at  which  the  exchange  be- 
tween the  mayor  and  Mr.  Brennan  was  re- 
ported in  the  Herald  Tribune  and  denied  by 
the  mayor,  corroborated  the  Herald  Tribune's 
version. 

AND   STILL   WAITING 

A  .spokesman  for  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  asked  the  mayor  In  1963  to 
cancel  contracts  with  construction  firms 
shown  to  have  engaged  in  discriminatory 
practices,  said  the  commission  is  still  waiting 
for  an  answer — and  some  action — from  city 
hall. 

Asked  what  Mr,  Brennan  meant  by  his 
str.tement  that  the  matter  was  being  taken 
care  of.  a  spokesman  for  Mr.  Brennan  said 
yesterday  that  the  building  trades  imlons 
have  been  asked  to  send  reports  in  to  the 
central  office  detailing  exactly  how  many 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  have  entered  each 
union. 

When  would  some  information  be  avail- 
able? 

"I  just  can't  say,"  the  spokesman  said.  "It 
will  take  us  a  while  compiling  the  informa- 
tion." 

In  his  letter  of  March  18,  Mr.  Moerdler  told 
Mr.  Edelstcin,  "If  these  various  reports  do 
not,  as  you  sviggest,  "reflect  the  mayor's  at- 
tude  on  this  matter,'  It  behooves  him  to 
speak  for  himself. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is,  as 
you  suggest,  a  con.spiracy  afoot  on  the  part 
of  the  press  to  pxiblish  reports  ••  •  •  whose 
accuracy  the  mayor  would  not  care  to  under- 
write." 

"Your  question  as  to  what  an  effective  and 
conscl^itious  mayor  might  do  finally  to  end 
discrlmVnatlon  In  this  city  Is  a  most  shocking 
admisslcM*  of  the  moral  decline  of  this  city's 
government. " 

Mr.  Moerdler  concluded  by  saying  he  was 
delighted    that   the   mayor   appreciates   the 


club's  interest  in  the  achievement  of  equal 
opportunity. 

"Through  such  distinguished  former  club 
officers  and  members  as  Congressman  Lind- 
say. Senator  Javits,  Governors  Rockefeller 
and  Dewey.  Jackie  Robinson  and  the  late 
Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  to  name  a  few.  we  have 
tried  over  the  years  to  make  our  contribu- 
tion. 

"I  hope  that  we  can  finally  persuade  the 
mayor  to  make  his." 


-     THE  CHOICE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  VIGCRITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fi'orti  New  Jersey  (Mr.  KrebsI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recopd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ecntlcman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent weeks  much  has  been  written  on  the 
crucial  matter  of  Vietnam.  In  my  mind 
few  newspapers  have  carried  as  clear  an 
editorial  as  that  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News  of  April  28,  1965,  which  follows.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  in- 
terested Americans  as  a  lucid  exposition 
of  the  grave  situation  facing  our  Govern- 
ment : 

The  Choice 

President  Johnson's  restatement  of  policy 
on  Vietnam  w,as  Incisive,  directed  as  much 
to  his  critics  at  home  as  to  the  governments 
of  Hanoi.  Peiping.  and  Moscow, 

Nowhere  was  there  an  Intimation  of  re- 
treat from  the  position  enxmclated  at  Balti- 
more. Tlie  offer  to  hold  unconditional  dis- 
cussions with  any  government,  anywhere  and 
at  any  time  remains  open. 

Nor  Is  there  any  slackening  of  the  deter- 
mination to  resist  Communist  aggression 
with  the  most  effective  weapons  at  our  com- 
mand. 

More  cogently  than  any  of  his  Cabinet 
officers,  the  President  buttressed  the  case  for 
bombing  military  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 
In  so  doing,  he  relied  upon  this  single,  tell- 
ing contrast: 

On  one  side,  bombs  surreptitiously  planted 
in  movie  houses,  children's  play  fields  and 
the  U.S.  Emba.ssy  in  Saigon.  On  the  other, 
bomb  runs  carried  out  against  North  Viet- 
nam's bridges,  radar  installations  and  ammu- 
nition dumps  where  few,  If  any,  civilians 
reside. 

In  light  of  this  contrast,  Mr.  Johnson 
found  it  hard  to  understand,  as  others  also 
must,  how  some  persons  can  criticize  the 
bombing  of  military  targets  In  North  Vietnam 
and  '"never  open  their  mouth  about  a  bomb 
being  placed  in  our  Embassy  in  Sotitli 
Vietnam." 

Though  he  resisted  the  temptation,  the 
President  might  as  pointedly  have  asked  his 
homcfront  critics  what  alternative  they  pro- 
pose. Do  they  suggest  we  absorb  all  that  is 
thrown  at  us  without  striking  back?  Or  do 
they  recommend  withdrawal,  leaving  South 
Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia  to  go 
under? 

If  either  is  their  preference,  they've  been 
singularly  silent  about  It. 

Painful  as  may  be  this  country's  position 
in  southeast  Asia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
course,  beyond  the  one  he  is  following,  is 
open  to  the  President.  He  has  stated  with- 
out equivocation  his  readiness  to  negotiate. 
He  has  made  Just  as  cleat  this  Nation's  de- 
termination to  meet  force  with  superior  force. 

The  choice  rests  with  the  enemy.  And  the 
answer  must  come  from  Hanoi,  Peiping,  and 
Moscow. 
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PROPOSED  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION  EXPENSES 

Mr.  VIGORITO,    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  higher  education. 

Under  its  provisions,  persons  paying 
for  higher  education  would  receive  in- 
come tax  credit  on  the  first  $1,500  ex- 
pended for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies. 

The  costs  of  higher  education  are 
heavy,  both  for  colleges  and  for  students. 
In  1961-62,  for  example,  while  tuitions 
were  soaring  and  parents  were  groaning, 
student  fees  provided  only  42  percent  of 
the  income  of  the  average  private  in- 
stitution in  New  York  State.  Congress 
has  long  recognized  the  burden  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  bear  and  the 
debts  that  we  owe  them  for  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  educating  our  youth. 
These  institutions,  for  example  are  tax 
exempt;  there  are  numerous  and  gener- 
ous Government  programs  for  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  for  training  of  teach- 
ers, for  research.  Needy  students,  too, 
get  assistance.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  served  over  500,000 
students  with  loans.  And  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  the  very 
needy  student  is  offered  a  work-study 
program  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  costs 
of  his  education. 

These  programs  are  good;  they  are 
extensive;  and  they  are  indisputedly  val- 
uable. But  just  as  many  poor  people  are 
too  poor  to  benefit  from  existing  Federal 
aid  progi-ams— such  as  farm  loans,  or 
small  business  loans,  or  housing  loans- 
many  concerned  parents  are  too  rich  for 
their  children  to  qualify  for  scholar- 
ships yet  not  rich  enough  to  pay  school 
costs  without  considerable  sacrifice  and 
stress.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
would  help  relieve  a  hard  pinch  on  these 
family  purses. 

The  average  family  income  in  the 
United  States  in  1963  was  $6,249.  Col- 
lege costs  average  $1,500  for  public  and 
$2,370  for  private  institutions.  My 
point  is  clearly  made:  This  represents  a 
substantial  chunk  of  the  family's  income. 
And  a  taxed  chunk  at  that. 

In  addition,  many,  many  families  are 
trying  to  educate  more  than  one  child 
at  the  same  time.  Take  my  case  as  an 
example.  I  have  five  children — ages  7, 
5,  4,  2,  and  1.  I  hope  to  see  them  all  in 
college  some  day.  If  this  is  possible,  I 
could  be  paying  four  tuitions  simultan- 
eously for  at  least  2  years.  Frankly,  the 
prospect  staggers  me.  Granted,  this  is 
an  extreme  case.  But  it  does  illustrate 
the  problems  that  many  families  face  in 
offering  their  children  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  a  credit 
against  taxes  owed  for  the  first  $1,500 
expended  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 


supplies  for  a  student  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  Room  and  board  ex- 
penses are  not  covered  by  this  credit. 
We  propose  that  the  credit  be  computed 
as  follows:  85  percent  of  the  first  $200 
expended,  30  percent  of  the  next  $300 
and  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000.  A 
recent  New  York  Stat«  regents  study 
showed  that  the  median  tuition  in 
private,  4-year,  nondenominational  col- 
legiate institutions  was  $1,500  for  1964- 
65 — just  the  amount  that  would  be 
exempted  under  this  bill.  The  family 
paying  this  amount  in  tuition  would 
receive  a  credit  of  $360. 

The  sliding  scale  serves  as  a  device  to 
equalize  the  benefits  afforded  to  students 
at  private  and  public  colleges.  It  pro- 
vides most  relief  for  the  first  few  hundred 
dollars  of  tuition  expenditure — and  this 
is  welcome  relief  for  those  attending 
public  colleges  where  tuition  and  fees  ai"e 
low  compared  to  private  colleges. 

A  comparison  can  be  made  for  New 
York  State.  I  just  noted  that  a  family 
with  a  student  in  a  private  college  in 
New  York  State,  paying  minimum  costs 
of  $1,500  for  tuition  and  fees  would  re- 
ceive $360  in  credit. 

The  public  State  University  of  New 
York  averages  fees  and  tuition  of  S515 
to  S865.  The  credit  afforded  to  people 
paying  these  fees  would  be  3272  on  the 
low  end  and  S297  on  the  high  end  of  the 
scale.  The  individual  in  the  private  col- 
lege would  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
24  percent  of  his  expenditure  up 
to  $1,500,  while  the  individual  in  the  pub- 
lic school  would  be  relieved  of  from  34 
to  53  percent  of  his  costs — indicating 
that  those  in  public  colleges  benefit  on  a 
proportionately  higher  scale. 

The  credit  is  available  to  anyone  who 
pays  the  costs  for  higher  education — 
parent,  student,  or  other  benefactor. 
And  a  further  control  on  its  outflow  is 
the  limitation  on  benefits  to  higher  in- 
come individuals.  If  the  income  of  an 
individual  paying  education  expenses  ex- 
ceeds $25,000,  his  credit  is  reduced  by 
1  percent  of  anything  over  that  amount. 
Taxpayers  in  high  income  brackets  get 
no  credit  at  all,  and  the  taxpayer  with 
income  of  $30,000  per  year  receives  sub- 
stantially less  credit  than  a  man  support- 
ing his  family  on  $15,000. 

The  middle-  and  upper- income  earner, 
it  becomes  increasingly  evident,  is  heav- 
ily hit  by  taxes,  as  is  to  be  expected 
under  our  progressive  tax  system.  Just 
this  year,  as  we  saw,  this  group  of  in- 
come earners  found  themselves  owing 
the  Government  upwards  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  over  and  above  what  was  with- 
held from  their  salaries.  An  example  is 
a  $20,000-a-year  man  with  a  wife  and 
two  children.  He  found  himself  owing 
$707.21— beyond  the  $2,975.79  that  had 
already  been  withheld  for  taxes  from  his 
earnings.  Sending  one  of  his  two  chil- 
dren to  college  would  make  an  appreci- 
able dent  in  his  income  this  year. 

The  New  York  regents  study  estimates 
that  by  1970  almost  35,000  students  from 
the  Buffalo  area  will  be  seeking  higher 
education— a  35-percent  increase  over 
those  who  are  now  emoUed  from  that 
area.  Many  of  the  families  I  serve  are 
middle-income  families  who  would  bene- 
fit  from   this   legislation.    During   my 


campaign,  I  was  repeatedly  assui-ed  of 
their  support  for  this  measure. 

The  education  of  our  youth  is  of  es- 
sential importance  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  We  have  recognized  this  fact 
in  our  heavy  support  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.  But  now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  help  out  the  other  participants 
in  this  complex  area  of  higher  educa- 
tion— the  students  and  the  families  who 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  students. 
Scholarships  and  loans  cannot  serve  ev- 
eryone in  need — but  legislation  such  as 
this  tax-credit  bill  can  ease  the  strain 
for  some  of  those  who  bear  the  full 
burden  of  paying  for  a  college  education. 
I  endorse  immediate  action  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

ISRAEL'S   17TH  ANNIVERSARY 
EVENT 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
rebirth  of  a  free  Israel.  For  nineteen 
hundred  years  mankind  was  without  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  which  gave  to  man 
a  new  concept  of  God,  the  essence  of 
three  great  religions,  and  the  world's 
greatest  Book. 

There  is  no  older  section  of  the  world 
of  the  Near  East.  It  is  a  rugged  land 
ravaged  by  time  and  filled  with  para- 
doxes which  give  rise  to  both  hope  and 
despair.  Yet  in  this  land  can  be  found 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  stories  of  this 
or  any  other  century:  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  Israel,  her  struggle  to  maintain 
independence  amidst  hostile  neighbors, 
and  her  efforts  to  extend  freedom  to  peo- 
ple of  all  nations. 

Israel  is  a  small  country  but  in  less 
than  2  decades  her  people  have  built  in 
their  ancient  homeland  a  strong  and 
dynamic  modern  state.  Once  again  Is- 
rael is  enricliing  the  lives  of  men  through 
efforts  of  worldwide  significance.  Her 
unique  and  fertile  culture  is  free  once 
again  to  blossom  into  ideas  whose  beauty 
will  stir  the  soul  of  the  world  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Prophets.  The  Palestinian 
deserts  bloom  today  through  the  miracle 
of  modern  agriculture  and  the  persever- 
ance of  the  Israel  people.  The  sounds  of 
industry  echo  through  the  Negev  where 
once  there  was  only  the  sound  of  the 
wind.  Camels  pass  by  modern  build- 
ings where  scientists  are  unlocking  the 
secret  of  the  atom  and  working  to  make 
fresh  water  from  the  sea. 

In  these  17  short  years  Israel  has  been 
born,  held  off  her  enemies,  who  have  un- 
fortunately been  many,  and  won  a  firm 
place  among  the  free  and  progressive 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  certain  that 
the  future  of  the  new  Israel  will  be  as 
long  and  as  rich  as  her  ancient  past. 

An  editorial  from  one  of  Florida's  fin- 
est weekly  newspapers,  the  Jewish  Flor- 
idian,  carried  an  excellent  editorial  com- 
memorating Israels  anniversary. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

Israels    17th    Anniversary    Event 

The  17th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel 
falls  next  Thursday,  on  May  6.  The  fifth 
day  of  the  Hebrew  month  of  lyar  marks  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  Jewish  republic, 
which  was  forged  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
decimated  Jewish  "  community  of  Europe 
back  in  1943. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen  a  miraculous 
achievement  in  nation  building  that  is  al- 
most unprecedented  in  our  time.  Section 
C  of  this  weeks  edition  of  the  Jewish 
Floridian  is  dedicated  to  this  achievement. 

Founded  upon  the  tentative  development 
of  the  earlier  Yishuv  in  Palestine,  the  State 
of  Israel  has  evolved  as  a  model  of  democratic 
society  in  the  Middle  East,  as  a  teacher  for 
the  newly,  emerging  African  nations,  as  a 
sign  of  the  human  will  to  succeed  for  in- 
digent peoples  everywhere,  and  as  a  har- 
binger of  faith  fulfilled  for  the  2,000-year- 
long  Zionist  dream. 

Politically  sound,  economically  vigorous 
and  militarily  watchful.  Israel  today  holds 
upward  of  40  million  hostile  Arab  peoples 
at  bay,  even  as  she  moves  forward  on  a 
variety  of  fronts  at  home. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  reality  of  our 
time  that  we  would  be  indulging  in  purpose- 
less fancy  to  imagine  Just  how  much  more 
Israel  might  achieve  were  there  no  govern- 
ments else-^.here  quite  frankly  dedicated  to 
her  destruction.  Despite  this  unhappy 
dedication,  the  Jewish  state  year  by  year 
scores  solid  advances  in  the  major  task  of 
Ingathering  of  Jewish  immigrants  from  lands 
of  want  and  persecution  and  in  integrating 
them  into  the  life  of  a  young  nation  grate- 
ful for  every  resource,  particularly  human, 
that  helps  add  to  the  manifold  goals  of  prog- 
ress and  prosperity. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  17th  anniversary 
of  the  State,  we  l-opefuUy  anticipate  further 
evidence  of  growth  and,  above  all,  peace  in 
the  name  of  Israel's  just  right  to  existence 
in  the  world   family. 


COUNCIL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  VIS- 
ITORS OF  GREATER  MIAMI,   INC. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 

*his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Council  for  International  Visitors  of 
Greater  Miami.  Inc.,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  individual  private  citi- 
zens can  help  their  country  and  their 
community  to  establish  better  relations 
with  citizens  of  other  lands.  This  fine 
private,  nonprofit  organization  seeks  to 
promote  understanding  and  friendship 
between  American  and  foreign  visitors 
to  the  United  States  through  citizen  di- 
plomacy. The  council's  hospitality  pro- 
gram embraces  a  wide  ran^e  of  activities 
from  greetings  at  the  port  of  entry  in 
Miami  to  dinners  in  the  homes  of  Mi- 
amians.  The  program  is  bold  and  imag- 
inative in  conception  and  impressive  in 
action.  In  the  year  ending  March  1, 
1965,  nearly  1.200  international  visitors 
were  welcomed  to  Metropolitan  Miami 
by  the  council.  Included  in  this  num- 
ber were  statesmen,  scientists,  teachers, 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  artists,  and 
students  from  67  countries. 


The  visitors  were  referred  to  the  coun- 
cil through  various  Government  agen- 
cies, the  University  of  Miami,  various 
privately  sponsored  international  pro- 
grams as  well  as  many  other  organiza- 
tions. The  council  also  enjoys  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  State  de- 
partment reception  center  in  Miami 
which  is  very  ably  led  by  John  T.  Bar- 
field. 

I  commend  the  council's  president,  Mr. 
Joe  Campbell  Moi*ris,  the  executive  co- 
ordinator, Mrs.  Frederick  J.  McCart- 
ney, and  its  directors  and  members  for 
their  imaginative  program  which  shows 
what  an  enlightened  community  can  do 
to  bring  to  the  world  a  true  understand- 
ing of  the  American  people  and  their 
way  of  life. 

The  1964-65  progress  report  of  this  fine 
organization  follows: 

Progress  Report  op  the  Council  for  In- 
tl.tnational  vlsrtoes  of  greater  miami, 
iNC  ,  1964-65 

The  Council  for  International  Visitors  of 
Greater  Miami.  Inc.  (CIV)  recently  com- 
pleted a  recordbreaking  year  in  the  number 
of  international  visitors  programed  and  as- 
sisted in  the  greater  Miami  area  through  its 
ho-^pitulity  program. 

Although  the  CIV  has  been  In  existence 
since  19j9  and  large  numbers  of  Interna- 
tional visitors  have  enjoyed  the  services  pro- 
vided by  its  volunteers  in  the  past,  during 
the  year  April  1,  1964,  to  March  31,  1965. 
there  has  teeen  a  resurgence  of  community 
awareness  ar.d  a  greater,  and  ever-increasing 
number  of  individuals,  families,  and  com- 
munity organizations  (500  estimated)  are 
now  participating  and  donating  their  gener- 
ous and  warm  support  to  meet  the  needs 
of  fne  International  visitors  for  serious  pur- 
poses in  our  community.  The  coimcil 
proudly  states  that  In  this  period  no  request 
for  hospitality  has  been  turned  down,  and 
each  and  every  one  received  has  been  suc- 
ce':sfully  completed  to  tlie  satisfaction  of 
all  participants. 

Fronl  a  low  of  2  visitors  assisted  In  the 
month  of  April  19C4  to  the  end  of  March 
19G5  nearly  1.200  International  visitors  from 
67  countries  have  been  welcomed  by  the 
council  in  greater  Miami.  Out  of  71  na- 
tional hospitality  centers  affiliated  with  the 
National  Council  for  Community  Services  to 
International  Visitors  (Coserv)  in  33  States 
and  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia,  Miami  now 
becomes  one  of  only  14  centers  which  ac- 
cording to  1963  statistics  program  more  than 
1,000  internntional  visitors  annually. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  In  this  period: 
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The  Crv's  hospitality  program  which  In- 
cludes home-cooked  meals,  community  sight- 
seeing,  home   lodging,   port-of-entry  meets, 


group  parties,  holiday  dinners,  professional 
appointments,  transportation.  Introductions 
to  friends  on  civic,  church,  and  government 
levels  provides  one  of  the  most  signiflcant 
experiences  of  an  international  visitor's  stay 
in  our  community.  It  is  this  citizen  diplo- 
macy that  creates  the  impact  on  the  inter- 
national visitors  which  enables  them  to  ob- 
tain a  truer  concept  of  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. Wc.  in  Greater  Miami,  are  Indeed 
privileged  to  participate  In  this  self-reward- 
ing experience  in  which  entire  families  can 
share,  and  find  the  most  effective  way  In 
which  as  individuals,  we  can  fight  the  cold 
war  on  the  home  front.  For  in  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy,  'This  Is  what  we  can  do 
for  our  country." 

Our  international  visitors  are  diplomats, 
scientists,  teachers,  labor  leaders,  painters, 
students;  the  whole  range  of  the  professions 
and  the  arts.  They  come  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  and  other  Government 
agencies,  the  University  of  Miami,  other  U.S. 
universities  and  colleges,  and  privately  spon- 
sored international  programs  such  as:  The 
Eisenhower  E.xchange  Fellowships.  Interna- 
tional Student  Service,  the  Ford  Foundation. 
Friends  of  India  Committee,  the  English 
Speaking  Union,  and  others. 

Proof  that  the  council's  work  Is  effective 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Norrell,  U.S. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  who,  at  a 
workshop  at  the  University  of  Miami  In  Octo- 
ber 1964,  praised  the  Miami  council's  hos- 
pitality program  and  its  Importance  In  help- 
ing to  implement  America's  foreign  policy. 

The  Council  for  International  Visitors  of 
Greater  Miami,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit,  nonparti- 
san organization  of  volunteer  men  and 
women  who  represent  all  areas  of  our  com- 
munity life.  Its  basic  aim  Is  to  promote  un- 
dersuinding,  create  lasting  friendships  with 
the  present  and  future  leaders  of  other  lands, 
and  in  so  doing  help  to  improve  the  image  of 
America  and  Americans  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Its  board  of  directors  Is  ably  headed 
by  dynamic  President  Joe  Campbell  Morris, 
whose  personal  dedication  has  resulted  In 
new  life  for  the  council;  vice  presidents: 
Rev.  Mark  A.  C.  Karras,  Mrs.  Albert  Pick  and 
Mrs.  Mitchell  Wolfson;  treasurer,  Mr.  Talbot 
D'Alembcrte;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Kirk; 
directors:  Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Alterman.  Mrs. 
Charles  Finkelstein,  Metro  Mayor  Chuck  Hall, 
Dr.  Samuel  F.  Harby,  Dr.  Mose  L.  Harvey, 
Mr.  Elliot  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Worth  C.  Sherrill, 
Mrs.  S.  Kenneth  Stanlelgh,  Dr.  Charles  Doreii 
Tharp;  hospitality  chairman,  Mrs.  L.  N.  Felts, 
and  executive  coordinator.  Mrs.  Frederick  J. 
McCarney.  Ex  officio  member  of  the  board  is 
Mr.  John  D.  Barfield,  director.  State  depart- 
ment reception  center  In  Miami  whose  co- 
operation and  support  have  also  been  highly 
Instrumental  In  increasing  the  councils  ac- 
tivities and  scope. 

The  council  Is  proud  of  its  progress  to  date, 
but  looks  forward  to  further  expansion  and 
growth  as  Miami  Increases  Its  International 
activities  through  Interama  and  other  inter- 
national programs  and  proves  that  It  Is  an 
enlightened  community  ready  and  eager  to 
bring  to  the  world  the  true  understanding  of 
the  American  people  and  our  way  of  life. 


AID  PROGRAM  HELPS  TO  BRING 
ABOUT  BETTER  AGRICULTURAL 
YIELDS 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MatstjnacaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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-  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
most  misunderstood  program  is  undoubt- 
edly our  foreign  aid  program.  For  this 
reason  I  will,  in  the  next  few  days,  join 
several  of  my  colleagues  to  attempt  to 
point  out  the  merits  of  our  AID  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  great  Indian  leader, 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  once  said: 

To  the  millions  who  have  to  go  without 
two  meals  a  day,  the  only  acceptable  form 
in  which  God  dare  appear  is  food. 

Although  Gandhi  died  some  years  ago, 
the  hunger  that  he  wrote  about  so  feel- 
ingly is  still  a  grim  fact  of  life,  not  only 
in  India,  but  also  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Our  own  land  is  blessed  above  all 
others. 

Here,  there  has  been  developed  the 
most  efficient  agricultural  production 
plant  in  all  history.  Our  great  agricul- 
tural capabilities  have  enabled  us  not 
only  to  meet  our  own  needs,  but  to  pro- 
vide the  needs  of  many  others  through- 
out the  world. 

Our  food-for-peace  program  is  today 
providing  surplus  foods  to  millions  of 
people  in  the  developing  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  practically  the  only 
source  of  food. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  begin  to  feed  all 
the  hungry  people  in  the  developing 
countries — even  with  our  abundant  re- 
sources. 

But,  there  is  another  thing  that  we  can 
do,  and  are  doing  through  our  foreign 
aid  program,  and  that  is  to  use  our  agri- 
cultural know-how  to  help  the  develop- 
ing countries  produce  more  of  their  own 
food. 

Our  rapidly  advancing  agricultural 
technology  affords  a  primary  opportunity 
to  help  the  developing  nations  help 
themselves. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  doing  to  help  the  develop- 
ing nations  feed  themselves : 

In  Bolivia,  agriculture  has  been  one  of 
the  bright  spots  of  the  nation's  ^onomy. 
With  a  25-percent  increase  in  produc- 
tivity since  1961,  agriculture's  current 
rate  of  growth  leads  all  other  sectors  of 
an  economy  which  grew  at  a  6  percent 
rate  in  1963-64.  Bolivia  is  now  self-suffi- 
cient in  rice  and  sugar,  with  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  sugar  and  half  of  the 
rice  grown  from  varieties  introduced 
through  AID  programs.  Potentially  rich 
agricultural  lands  have  been  opened  up 
in  the  valleys  east  of  the  overpopulated 
altiplano,  and  an  estimated  100,000  per- 
sons already  settled  on  them.  Another 
100,000  are  expected  to  follow  suit  in  the 
next  decade.  The  agricultural  bank  has 
been  reorganized,  and  800  subloans  have 
already  been  made  from  AID-supplied 
credit  of  $2  million.  Demonstration 
centers  are  providing  farmers  with  new 
seed  varieties,  1,000  rams  to  improve 
local  flocks,  and  new  cooperatives  mak- 
ing possible  official  exports  of  llama  and 
alpaca  wool  and  bananas. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  an  agri- 
cultural expansion  program  recently  got 
underway  which  seeks  to  increase  the 
production  of  food  through  the  use  of 
agricultural  advisers,  research,  training, 
and  the  use  of  agricultural  extension  ad- 
visers. The  program  also  includes  forest 
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conservation,  the  opening  up  of  new 
areas  to  cultivation,  and  the  creation 
and  expansion  of  credit  institutions  to 
make  small  loans  accessible  to  farmers. 
Surplus  U.S.  farm  products  are  being 
used  under  the  food-for-peace  program 
to  construct  agricultural  training  facili- 
ties and  build  farm-to-market  roads. 
Under  the  new  agrarian  reform  legis- 
lation, new  lands  for  settlement  are  being 
measured,  subdivided,  cleared,  and  pre- 
pared for  housing  and  farming.  AID 
is  assisting  with  technical  services,  serv- 
ices and  equipment  for  road  mainte- 
nance, drainage  improvements,  and  con- 
sultative services  on  soil  conservation 
and  agricultural  credit. 

In  India,  AID  loans  have  financed  the 
expansion  of  fertilizer  plants.  The 
American  equipment  needed  for  the 
130,000-ton  Trombay  fertilizer  plant  w-as 
financed  by  a  $30  million  AID  loan.  In 
the  largest  "Cooley  loan"  ever  extended, 
AID  is  lending  up  to  the  equivalent  of 
$22,597,000  in  rupees — proceeds  from 
title  I  food-for-peace  sales — to  help 
finance  a  365,000-ton  fertilizer  plant 
being  established  by  United  States  and 
Indian  private  interests. 

In  Pakistan,  waterlogging,  salinity, 
insufficient  water  for  irrigation,  and  in- 
efficient cultivation  and  management 
have  made  the  Indus  Plain  area  of  "West 
Pakistan  one  of  the  least  productive  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  world.  Through 
an  integrated  program  of  reclamation, 
desalinization.  and  the  introduction  of 
improved  farming  methods,  effected  by 
support  to  the  Provincial  agriculture 
department  as  well  as  by  a  major  ex- 
tension program,  we  expect  to  double 
production  in  a  pilot  area  by  1975.  The 
Indus  Basin  development  program  will 
help  to  provide  water  for  these  activities. 
The  groundwork  for  this  program  was 
laid  by  a  project  begun  in  fiscal  1954 
to  help  the  Government  of  "West  Pakis- 
tan train  personnel  to  survey  soil  and 
ground-water  resources.  Since  that  time, 
the  United  States  has  provided  equip- 
ment, technicians,  a  drilling  contract, 
and  training  for  Pakistani  technicians. 
Plans  for  25  proposed  reclamation  and 
desalinization  projects  will  be  based  on 
the  results  of  the  surveys  conducted 
through  this  effort. 

In  Vietnam,  progi-ams  to  supply  fer- 
tilizer, improved  seed,  pesticides,  together 
with  the  technical  assistance  on  how 
best  to  use  these  items,  have  resulted 
in  higher  agricultural  yields.  A  new 
counterinsurgency  fertilizer  distribution 
under  liberal  credit  terms  has  supple- 
mented the  normal  flow  of  fertilizer 
through  commercial  channels.  In  1964, 
over  50,000  tons  were  eagerly  received 
in  the  central  lowlands  where  little,  if 
any.  fertilizer  would  otherw^ise  have  been 
used.  The  average  rice  yield  has  in- 
creased 40  percent  where  this  fertilizer 
is  used.  New  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  been  established  through- 
out the  country  and  staff  trained.  A  na- 
tional seed  board  has  been  organized  to 
plan  and  expedite  seed  multiplication  of 
superior  seed  varieties  tested  and  pro- 
duced by  the  experimental  stations.  Im- 
proved rice  seed  has  been  distributed  to 
50,000  families.  These  programs  also 
help  strengthen  the  farm  cooperatives 


which  are  helping  to  distribute  fertilizer, 
feed,  and  pesticides  on  a  cash  sale  or  loan 
basis. 

One  of  the  simplest,  but  most  popular 
rural  projects  carried  out  has  been  the 
so-called  pig-corn  program  which  is 
largely  self-supporting  and  has  given 
villages  a  new  source  of  cash  income.  An 
improved  breed  of  pig  and  some  smplus 
U.S.  corn  is  made  available  on  loan  to 
poor,  farm  famihes.  Some  35,000  farm 
families  had  benefited  from  this  program 
by  the  end  of  1964.  This  program  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  hog  chol- 
era— a  serious  killer  disease — has  been 
eliminated  under  an  AID-sponsored  vet- 
erinaiT  program. 

In  Turkey,  AID  has  helped  the  Turks 
lamich  a  major  expansion  of  inigation, 
including  the  establishment  of  national 
agencies  to  administer  irrigation  and  soil 
conservation,  the  development  of  centers 
to  train  irrigation  service  employees  and 
training  programs  to  show  Turkish  farm- 
ers how  to  use  irrigation  facilities.  AID 
provided  the  equivalent  of  $2.1  million  in 
United  States-owTied  Turkish  lira  to  es- 
tablish an  irrigation  loan  fund  that  fi- 
nances the  individual  farmer's  initial  in- 
vestments for  terracing,  soil  testing,  and 
cement  for  water-regulating  turnout 
gates. 

And,  in  Nigeria,  United  States  assist- 
ance has  helped  the  developipent  of  agri- 
culture. By  the  end  of  1964,  AID  agri- 
cultural technicians  had  helped  train 
nearly  1.500  workers  for  the  extension 
service  started  by  the  Nigerian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  1961.  In  the  western 
and  northern  regions  alone,  these  new 
extension  agents  work  with  900  village 
committees  covering  125,000  individual 
fanners.  An  AID  poultry  adviser  played 
a  key  role  in  the  creation  of  a  modern 
poultry  industry  which  has  cut  egg  prices 
50  percent  in  Nigeria's  eastern  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  ways  in  which  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  helping  the  developing  countries 
to  help  themselves.  But  I  believe  they 
are  enough  to  show  the  good  work  we 
are  doing  throughout  the  world  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

I  urge  that  we  continue  these  pro- 
grams. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  MILITARY  FUNCTIONS  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
FISCAL     YEAR     1965 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nev/  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing debate  yesterday  on  the  President's 
request  for  an  emergency  fimd  to  cope 
with  the  Communist  threat  in  south- 
east Asia,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown]  said  he  had  "grave  doubts" 
about  the  matter.  He  also  deplored 
what  he  referred  to  as  "the  slaughter  of 
peasants"  in  Vietnam.  I  later  attempted 
to  respond  to  the  gentlemen's  comments. 
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but  the  2  minutes  I  was  allowed  was 
insufficient  for  a  detailed  reply.  Today 
I  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter  at  fur- 
ther lenRth. 

I  think  we  should  get  the  facts 
straight  as  to  just  what  the  United 
States  is  doing  to  assist  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Commu- 
nist 'war  of  liberation"  which  is  being 
ruthlessly  waged  against  them  by  the 
Communists  who  are  led  and  supported 
by  North  Vietnam.  I  believe,  when  we 
talk  about  the  "slaughter  of  peasants" 
in  South  Vietnam  we  should  make  it 
clear  who  is  doing  the  slaughtering. 
Vietcong  atrocities  and  terrorism  against 
civilians  in  South  Vietnam  never  really 
ended  after  the  Geneva  Agreements  of 
1954.  although  they  were  carried  out  at 
a  rather  low  level  until  about  1957  when 
they  increased  discernibly.  They  have 
continued  since.  During  the  first  3 
months  of  1965  the  Vietcong  killed  89, 
wounded  29.  and  kidnaped  197  civilian 
officials.  They  killed  301,  wounded  449. 
and  kidnaped  1,490  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Government.  These 
totals  include  men,  and  children,  and 
do  not  include  the  19  Vietnamese  killed 
and  the  131  Vietnamese  wounded  or  the 
2  Americans  killed  and  52  wounded  as  a 
result  of  the  terrorist  bombing  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Saigon  on  March 
30,  1965. 

To  illustrate  these  statistics  one  might 
take  a  day  in  late  March  1965  and  list 
the  incidents  rejxjrted  for  that  day.  On 
Mbrch  21: 

The  Vietcong  entered  a  hamlet  in 
Quang  Tin  Province  and  kidnaped  10 
civilians. 

A  Vietcong  squad  infiltrated  a  hamlet 
in  Gia  Dinh  Province  and  kidnaped  10 
youths. 

The  Vietcong  fired  on  a  minibus  killing  . 
one  civilian  and  wounding  four  others. 

The  Vietcong  entered  a  hamlet  in 
Quang  Tri  Province  and  kidnaped  two 
civilians. 

The  Vietcong  fired  mortars  into  the 
office  of  the  Hiep  Hoa  Village  Council, 
wounding  22  civilians. 

The  Vietcong  entered  Phouc  Thuan 
hamlet  in  Ba  Xuyen  Province,  kidnap- 
ing the  hamlet  chief  and  wounding  one 
civilian. 

The  Vietcong  attacked  a  land  develop- 
ment center  in  Darlac  Province  kid- 
naping .seven  and  killing  two  civilians. 

One  Vietcong  platoon  entered  a  hamlet 
in  Tuyen  Due  Province  and  kidnaped 
three  hamJct  personnel  and  four  ci- 
vilians. 

A  large  number  of  well-armed  Viet- 
cong entered  a  hamlet  in  Binh  Dinh  Pro- 
vince and  forced  100  laborers  to  leave 
with  them,  bringing  10  days"  rations. 
Twenty-five  other  laborers  who  refused 
to  go  with  the  Vietcong  or  obey  their 
orders  wore  executed  before  the  Vietcong 
left  the  hamlet. 

It  has  been  said  that  South  Vietnam 
unilaterally  violated  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954  by  refusing  to  hold  elec- 
tions in  1956  to  reunite  Vietnam  and 
that  this  is  at  the  root  of  the  Vietnam 
problem  today. 

The  fact  Is  that  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  an 
intei-view  given  to  New  York  Post  Col- 


umist  Max  Lerner  on  January  24,  1955, 
made  it  clear  that  South  Vietnam  held 
that  although  the  clauses  providing  for 
the  1956  elections  were  extremely  vague 
they  were  clear  on  one  point.  They  stip- 
ulated that  the  elections  were  to  be  free. 
Eveiy thing  would  depend  on  how  free 
elections  were  defined.  Diem  said  he 
would  wait  to  see  whether  the  condi- 
tions of  freedom  would  exist  in  North 
Vietnam  at  the  time  scheduled  for  the 
elections.  He  asked  "What  would  be 
the  good  of  an  impartial  counting  of 
votes  if  the  voting  had  been  preceded  in 
North  Vietnam  by  a  campaign  of  ruth- 
less propaganda  and  terrorism  on  the 
part  of  a  police  state."  In  the  period 
from  1954  to  1956  it  became  obvious  that 
conditions  of  freedom  did  not  exist  in 
North  Vietnam  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  envisage  really  free  elections 
there.  No  less  an  authority  than  Gen. 
Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  of  North  Vietnam, 
admitted  this  in  October  1956  when  as 
the  Communist  Party  spokesman  he  read 
a  long  list  of  errors  to  the  10th  Congress 
of  the  Party  Central  Committee.  He 
freely  admitted  that  in  carrying  out  their 
land  reform  the  authorities  had  gone 
too  far  and  had  executed  and  tortured 
many  innocent  people.  He  also  confessed 
that  there  had  been  relictions  persecu- 
tion and  repression  of  minority  groups. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  na- 
tional elections  were  held  on  five  differ- 
ent occasions  in  South  Vietnam  from 
1955  to  1963. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  we  are  under 
the  illusion  that  communism  can  be  de- 
feated by  the  power  of  militai-y  force 
alone  regardless  of  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  under  which  that  force 
operates.  What  are  the  facts?  The 
facts  are  that  while  the  United  States 
has  made  very  substantial  military  con- 
tributions in  South  Vietnam  we  have 
been  equally  concerned  with  economic 
aid  and  social  assistance.  We  have  con- 
tributed more  than  S2  billion  in  such 
nonmilitary  aid,  contrasted  with  ap- 
proximately SI. 5  billion  in  military  as- 
sistance. 

Thanks  in  pait  to  this  massive  tech- 
nical and  capital  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  States  and  to  substantial 
assistance  provided  by  other  nations,  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  the  south,  working 
under  a  free  economic  system,  realized 
striking  economic  achievements  in  the 
period  from  1954  to  1959.  The  root  cause 
of  the  present  problem  in  Vietnam  was 
the  refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  to  accept  this  coexistence  of 
a  free  economic  system  in  the  south  with 
their  own  totalitarian  system  in  the 
north.  Economic  and  social  progress  in 
the  .south  contrasted  with  the  fiasco  of 
doctrinaire  Communist  "land  reform"  in 
the  north.  As  a  result  the  Communists 
began  to  strike  at  the  economic  infra- 
structure which  was  being  developed  in 
the  south,  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
the  victory  which  they  had  hoped  time 
alone  would  bring  them. 

It  has  been  implied  that  we  are  not 
in  truth  strengthening  democracy  in  the 
world  or  weakening  the  spread  of  com- 
munism by  our  action  In  Vietnam. 
What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are  that 
the  South   Vietnamese  are  fighting   to 


preserve  their  freedom  against  the  type 
of  indirect  aggression  which  the  Com- 
munists call  a  war  of  national  liberation. 
By  this  device  the  Communists  ti-y  to 
give  the  impression  that  a  war  is  being 
fought  by  a  local  population  to  throw 
off  foreign  domination.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Communists  have  realized  that  the 
days  of  direct  aggression  are  over.  The 
U.S.  efforts  in  Europe  after  World  War 
II  and  in  Korea  after  1950  proved  this. 
However,  this  new  Communist  strategy 
of  indirect  aggx-ession  is  just  as  deadly 
a  threat  to  a  small  nation's  survival  as 
was  the  older  form  of  direct  aggression. 
The  fact  that  it  is  cleveiy  disguised  as 
an  indigenous  insurrection  can  make  it 
an  even  greater  threat. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  disguised 
aggression  free  natioris  must  determine 
the  real  source  of  the  aggression  and 
take  steps  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  attack  from  that  source.  In  Viet- 
nam this  has  meant  ending  the  privi- 
leged sanctuary  formerly  afforded  North 
Vietnam,  the  true  source  of  the  Viet 
Cong  movement.  Other  weakly  de- 
fended nations  in  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  Asia  have  been  and  will  be  faced 
with  this  new  threat  of  aggression  by 
proxy  and  the  free  world  must  find  ways 
of  defending  them.  This  is  what  we  are 
doing  by  our  action  in  Vietnam.  Small 
nations  throughout  the  world  which  are 
potential  victims  of  indirect  aggression 
must  understand  as  must  the  aggressors 
that  we  have  the  will  and  the  means  to 
defeat  this  new  form  of  aggression.  We 
have  learned  since  the  1930's  that  yield- 
ing to  aggression  only  leads  to  gi-eater 
danger  of  war.  We  have  learned  in  the 
post-World  War  II  period  that  the  way 
to  defeat  and  to  deter  aggression  is  to 
meet  it  firmly  in  the  beginning. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  MOTHER:  VERONICA 
GALLAGHER  HUGHES 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
peal of  Mother's  Day  is  universal,  so  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  submit  an  article 
written  by  Mrs.  Fannie  Steinberg,  of 
Highland  Park,  N.J.,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
mother  of  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  of 
New  Jersey: 

Tribute  to  a  Mother:   Veronica  Gallagher 

Hughes 

(By  Fannie  Steinberg) 

RICHARD  J.  hughes:   a  prolog 

It  was  August  10,  1909,  and  the  long  event- 
ful night  had  Just  passed.  In  the  wide- 
porched  dwelhng  on  Front  Street  In  Flor- 
ence, N.J.,  near  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
River  a  son  was  born  to  Veronica  Gallagher 
Hughes.  The  mystery  of  childbearlng  over, 
Veronica  Hughes  shut  her  eyes,  relaxed,  and 
allowed  herself  a  short  period  of  rejoicing 
and  dreaming.  In  our  society  her  son  would 
be  free  to  develop  his  abilities  and  skills. 
He  would  be  free  to  develop  his  Individual 
worth  and  to  strive  toward  limitless  goals. 
He  would  be  free  to  develop  his  talents  and 
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help  to  create  blessings  for  generations  to 
come.  Her  son  was  privileged  to  have  been 
born  In  the  United  States.  Veronica  Gal- 
lagher Hughes  was  mindful  of  that  privilege 
and  she  began  to  enumerate  the  sacrifices 
she  was  ready  to  make  so  that  her  son  would 
be  able  to  benefit  to  the  maximum  of  his 
capacities  from  the  privilege  of  having  been 
born  in  America.  She  reverently  prayed  that 
America  would  be  born  In  her  son  and  that 
he  would  be  distinguished  for  his  courage, 
moral  Integrity,  and  love  of  God. 

Perhaps  as  Veronica  Hughes  dreamed  she 
relived  the  past  and  saw  in  her  mind's  eye 
what  the  future  had  In  store.  The  future 
stimulated  her.  It  seemed  fascinating  and 
Interesting.  This  son  would  be  a  superior 
child — of  excellent  quality.  He  would  in- 
herit from  his  father  a  love  for  and  knowl- 
edze  of  politics  and  a  great  desire  to  serve 
his  fellowmen  and  his  native  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  past  comforted  her.  Her  bless- 
ings were  great.  She  was  grateful  for  the 
patient  understanding  of  her  husband,  Rich- 
ard P.  Hughes,  for  his  devotion  to  his  family, 
his  high  ideals,  the  respect  he  commanded 
In  the  community  and  for  his  distinguished 
career  as  a  public  servant.  During  his  life- 
time Richard  P.  Hughes  was  the  recipient  of 
many  honors.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
mayor  of  Burlington,  as  a  State  civil  service 
commissioner,  as  warden  of  the  State  prison 
In  Trenton,  as  postmaster  in  Burlington,  and 
was  Democratic  State  committeeman  from 
Burlington  County  for  37  years. 

Veronica  Hughes  had  high  moral  standards 
and  great  faith  in  our  democracy.  She  knew 
that  nothing  was  Impossible  In  this  country, 
regardless  of  class,  wealth,  or  social  position. 
Perhaps  witli  a  mother's  insight  she  was  able 
to  detect  In  her  child  the  talents  and  quail- 
ties  that  lay  dormant  and  to  anticipate  the 
character  that  was  to  develop  later.  What- 
ever Veronica  Hughes  did  dream  of  for  her 
son,  Richard  J.  Hvighes  at  an  early  age  be- 
came a  popular.  Important  and  beloved  pub- 
lic figure.  He  won  great  honors.  In  1931 
Veronica  Hughes  saw  her  son  graduate  from 
Rutgers  University  School  of  Law  and  heard 
him  described  by  his  classmates  as  the  "best 
speaker  and  most  dignified."  In  1932  her  son 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  and 
establl.^,hed  his  law  practice  in  Trenton. 

Perhaps  she  hoped  that  she  would  see  him 
live  a  life  dedicated  to  helping  his  fellow 
men  and  serving  his  native  State.  Perhaps 
she  hoped  that  some  day  he  would  lead  his 
State  as  the  Governor.  That  event,  however, 
was  more  than  52  years  In  the  future — It  was 
destined  to  take  place  In  January  1962.  By 
that  time  Veronica  Hiighes  had  already 
passed  away,  and  all  the  latent  qualities 
which  she  had  sensed  in  her  son,  had  blos- 
somed. His  drive  and  ability  were  recognized 
everywhere.  His  prestige  rose,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  lead- 
ers In  the  fight  to  secure  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens.  He  had  developed  personal  magne- 
tism and  statesmanlike  qualities:  tasks  to 
which  he  was  assigned  he  fulfilled  with  suc- 
cess; he  was  prepared  for  the  highest  type 
of  leadership. 

In  1938  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  from  the  Fourth  District.  In 
1939  he  was  named  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
for  New  Jersey.  In  1945  he  served  as  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  Mercer  County,  and  then 
in  1948  lie  was  named  Mercer  County  judge, 
the  youngest  man  in  the  State's  history  ever 
to  hold  such  public  office.  In  1952  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Supreme  Coui't's 
Committee  on  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Courts.  In  1957  he  was  named  to  the 
appellate  division.  In  1958  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  United  Fund.  In 
1960  he  was  chairman  of  the  fundralsing 
campaign  for  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Trenton. 
And  In  19G1  he  was  proposed  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  best  qualified  candidate  for 
Governor  on  the  basis  of  his  record  and 
experience. 


Veronica  Hughes  did  not  live  to  see  all  her 
dreams  come  true,  but  one  can  realize  what 
pride  and  gratitude  she  would  have  felt  If 
she  could  have  seen  her  son,  as  he,  ready 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 
men  and  his  native  State,  delivered  his  in- 
augural address  and  became  the  first  Roman 
Catholic    Governor   of   New   Jersey. 


ISRAEL'S  17TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  is 
rccosnized  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  tensions  still  existing  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  democratic  State  of 
Israel  has  reached  another  milestone — 
another  anniversary  of  its  existence. 

As  a  renewed  gesture  of  encourage- 
ment, friendship,  and  faith  that  Israel 
will  endui-e  and  continue  to  grow  eco- 
nomically and  .socially,  I  am  glad  to  again 
join  other  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  other  fellow  Americans  in  saluting 
Israel  on  its  17th  anniversary. 

This  is  an  anniversai-y  of  which  Israel 
and  Jewish  people  all  over  the  world  may 
well  be  proud.  In  these  17  years,  against 
tremendous  odds,  a  dedicated  and  re- 
sourceful people  have  built  a  land  out  of 
a  desert  and  have  provided  refuge  and 
freedom  to  many  thousands  of  homeless. 
Israel's  open  doors  have  welcomed  the 
survivors  of  concentration  camps,  the 
displaced  of  Europe,  immigrants  from 
Noith  Africa,  Asia,  Jewish  refugees  from 
Arab  countries  and  refugees  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  During  this  difficult 
period  of  development  they  have  been 
forced  to  contend  with  hostile  neighbors. 
Her  economic  problems  have  been  com- 
plicated by  the  anns  buildup  of  her  hos- 
tile Arab  neighbors  and  their  refusal  to 
establish  peaceful  relations. 

In  spite  of  persistent  hardships,  Israel's 
progress  has  been  remarkable — in  agri- 
culture, science,  marketing,  housing,  and 
education.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
a  few  of  the  miracles  which  have  taken 
place  in  Israel  during  these  17  years — 
methods  of  agricultural  settlements  had 
to  be  improved  and  their  niunber  ex- 
panded ;  rapidly  growing  cities  and  towns 
had  to  be  supplied  with  food;  soil  erosion 
and  desert  areas  had  to  be  conquered; 
natural  resources  had  to  be  developed, 
especially  water  supplies  and  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Negev.  Industries  had  to 
be  constructed  to  provide  increased  work- 
ing opportunities;  vast  numbei-s  of  immi- 
grants had  to  be  absorbed  into  the  popu- 
lation, housed,  trained  in  skills;  educa- 
tional opportunities  ha-d  to  be  expanded. 

I  congratulate  Israel  on  her  progress — 
on  the  cities  she  has  built,  her  thriving 
industnes,  the  schools,  hospitals,  scien- 
tific institutions,  the  cultural  centers  with 
which  she  has  sustained  and  em-iched  the 
lives  of  her  people.  Israel  has  made  great 
strides  and  has  accomplished  so  much  he- 
cause  her  people  have  put  skill,  industiy, 
and  foresight  into  the  management  of 
their  own  meager  resources  and  the  aid 
she  has  received.  Israel  is  living  proof 
that  devotion  to  principles  of  justice, 
equality,  independence,  and  freedom  can 
carry  a  determined  people  through  chal- 
lenges and  tests  which  others  without 


faith  and  the  pioneering  spirit  could  not 
surmount. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  country 
to  recognize  Israel  as  an  independent  na- 
tion and  we  were  Israel's  principal  spon- 
sor for  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  stability  of  the  Israel  Government, 
unlike  any  other  in  the  Middle  East,  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  United 
States.  We  give  new  and  forceful  ex- 
pression to  our  common  ideals  and  hope 
that,  just  as  they  have  made  our  Nation 
great,  they  will  serve  as  examples  for  Is- 
rael's continued  success  and  well-being. 

On  this  occasion.  I  wish  the  people  of 
Israel  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
Their  courageous  efforts  so  far  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  strong  and  stable  state, 
and  I  extend  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  and  growth. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  fifth 
of  lyar  I  want  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  salute  the  state  of  Israel  on  its  In- 
dependence Day.  Seventeen  years  have 
lapsed  since  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence at  Tel  Aviv  and  these  years 
have  brought  a  bloom  to  a  previously 
barren  region.  The  bloom  I  speak  of  is 
not  only  the  readily  visible  one  that  has 
come  about  by  the  application  of  modern 
irrigation  technology,  but  the  bloom  of 
parliamentary  government  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  In  a  region  where 
democratic  principles  are  not  always 
readily  discernible,  the  state  of  Israel 
has  set  itself  apart  by  its  devotion  to 
those  democratic  institutions  that  ha'Pe 
long  been  nurtured  by  the  Jewish  people. 

As  a  nation  that  from  the  first  day  of 
Israel's  independence  recognized  its  au- 
tonomy, the  United  States  continues  to 
this  day  as  a  true  friend  of  Israel.  Our 
country  extended  diplomatic  recognition 
on  May  14  and  immediately  made  known 
its  intentions  of  helping  that  small  na- 
tion secure  its  future  not  only  from  the 
immediate  danger  of  hostile  neighbors 
but  from  those  later  enemies  who  con- 
tinue to  criticize  the  establishment  of  a 
state  of  Israel. 

The  peoples  of  our  two  countries  cher- 
ish the  bond  of  friendship  that  has 
existed  since  that  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence in  1948,  arid,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  fond  wish  that  we  will  for  many 
more  years  proclaim  renewed  faith  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man  that  has  brought 
our  two  nations  together. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Israel.  Since  that  May  of  1948  Israel  has 
made  great  strides  in  developing  her 
economy  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  freedom.  In  the  Middle 
East  tliis  country  is  an  outpost  of  democ- 
racy in  an  area  where  despotism  is  the 
usual  form  of  government. 

This  nation  has  served  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  many  of  the  people  of  Europe 
for  whom  the  future  seemed  to  be  empty. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  have 
been  absorbed  into  an  area  about  the 
size  of  New  Jersey  with  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  of  more  than  2  million 
people. 

The  problems  that  this  young  nation 
has  had  to  solve  are  formidable,  to  say 
the  least.  The  Bible  described  Israel  as 
a  land  "whose  stones  are  iron  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  copper' — 
Deuteronomy  8:  9.    Nonetheless,  she  had 
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to  develop  her  resources  and  expand  her 
Industry  and  agricultui-e  if  she  was  to 
compete  with  the  other  more  developed 
nations  in  the  world.  Since  1948  she  has 
done  just  that.  Agricultural  production 
has  increased  sevenfold  and  the  amount 
of  land  under  cultivation  has  doubled. 
Increased  irrigation  and  improved  manu- 
facturing techniques  are  presently  being 
developed  to  increase  Israel's  output  in 
both  these  areas. 

One  of  the  more  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  this  nation  is  the  fact  that 
orJy  a  decade  afte»  her  formation  she 
launched  a  foreign  aid  program.  It  is 
obvious  that  Israel's  efforts  in  the  field  of 
economic  assistance  have  a  significance 
far  beyond  that  implied  by  the  numbers 
of  people  or  the  amounts  of  money  in- 
volved. The  experience  that  Israel  has 
had  with  her  limited  resources  is  an  ex- 
perience that  the  new  nations  with 
similar  problems  find  highly  useful. 
Israel  in  turn  can  use  these  contacts  to 
help  overcome  the  barrier  which  her 
Ai'ab  neighbors  have  sought  to  erect. 
She  can  increase  her  imports  and  receive 
in  exchangfe-4or  her  products  goods  which 
she  cannot  grow  or  produce.  Israel  has 
extended  aid  to  more  than  a  dozen  coun- 
tries of  Africa  and  Asia.  They  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  a  countiT  that, 
thiough  democratic  means  and  under  a 
representative  government  that  guaran- 
tees freedom  for  all  its  inliabitants.  has 
achieved  wonders  in  just  a  few  years. 

In  its  brief  17  years  of  existence  Israel 
has  fought  two  wars  for  survival,  has  ad- 
mitted and  absorbed  about  a  million  im- 
migrants, has  stabilized  its  economy, 
raised  its  standard  of  living,  become  in- 
dustrialized, made  its  deserts  bloom  and 
helped  other  less  advanced  states.  This 
is  a  list  of  accomplishments  of  which  free 
people  all  over  the  world  can  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  and  pleased 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  this  great  nation 
on  the  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
If  its  people  demonstrate  in  the  future 
the  vision,  the  daring,  and  the  fortitude 
shown  in  the  past,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  the  years  ahead  Israel  will  continue  to 
increase  its  stature  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May 
1948,  vei-y  few  people  around  the  world 
thought  we  would  see  this  day— the  17th 
anniversary  of  Israel's  emergence  as  an 
independent  nation.  For  17  years,  and 
through  two  wars,  that  brave  bastion  of 
democracy  has  withstood  attempts  of  the 
40  million  Arabs  in  surrounding  nations 
to  make  good  President  Nasser's  threat 
to  "push  Israel  into  the  sea." 

Today.  Israel  is  more  unpushable  than 
ever.  Its  population  is  now  some  2.5 
million;  its  industry  is  growing:  its  ex- 
ports swelled  to  about  S400  million  last 
year;  its  average  annual  income  is  ap- 
proaching SI. 000;  its  tourist  industry  is 
booming;  it  is  proving  a  force  for  good 
among  other  emerging  nations  of  Afri- 
ca and  Asia;  and  it  is  embarked  on  a 
new  5-year  plan  designed  to  improve 
further  on  all  those  improvements. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  na- 
tion which  threatens  Israel  the  loudest 
and  most  consistently — the  United  Arab 
Republic— is  reported  to  be  In  deepen- 
ing economic  trouble  as  its  President 


continues  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
on  militai"y  adventures  and  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  thieatened  push  against  Israel. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
same  Arab  leader  is  even  now  venting 
his  wrath  on  a  fellow  Arab  leader  who 
had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the  Arab 
nations  sit  down  with  Israeli  leaders  to 
discuss  peaceful  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 

From  the  history  of  the  past  17  years, 
it  is  easy  to  see  which  Middle  East  na- 
tion deserves  the  support  of  the  free 
world  and  which  are  the  troublemak- 
ers. *. 

When  fhe  United  Nations  partitioned 
Palestine  in  May,  1948,  Israel  began  its 
life  as  a  nation  with  some  1  million  peo- 
ple. About  half  of  its  8,000  square  mile 
area  was  rugged  desert.  Almost  every 
one  of  its  needs  had  to  be  imported.  Its 
militai-y  force  was  a  hodge-podge  col- 
lection of  guerrilla  units  which  had  been 
fighting  against  the  British  and  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  since  World  War  II  ended. 

Yet.  this  makeshift  force,  armed  prin- 
cipally with  the  will  to  exist  as  a  na- 
tion, smashed  a  coalition  of  six  Arab 
armies  during  the  next  2  years.  It  then 
solidified  and  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  rout  Egyptian  forces  in  the  Sinai  cam- 
paign of  1956,  and  stands  today  as  a  de- 
terrent to  future  Arab  military  adven- 
tures. 

Its  industiT  has  been  nurtured  to  the 
point  where  it  is  successfully  withstand- 
ing the  Arab  boycott  against  itself  and 
countries  which  deal  with  Israel,  and  it 
has  developed  a  maritime  fleet  able  to 
ignore  the  ban  against  Israeli  shipping 
in  the  Suez  Canal. 

Some  12  years  ago.  Israelis  were  lim- 
ited to  one  egg  each  eveiT  8  days;  butter 
and  cocoa  were  available  only  for  chil- 
dren, and  meat  was  a  delicacy  eaten  only 
on  holidays.  Today,  European  nations 
are  complaining  that  Israel  eggs  and 
chickens  are  flooding  the  Common 
Market,  and  in  Israel  itself,  supennarkets 
bulge  with  just  about  every  item  of  food 
its  people  crave. 

It  has  developed  a  technology  which 
has  steadily  forced  the  borders  of  the 
Negev  Desert  southward,  making  that 
sandy  waste  bloom  with  new  farms  and 
cities. 

While  Israel  has  been  securing  its  own 
future,  it  has  been  working  to  make 
easier  the  lot  of  those  new  nations  which 
lack  the  technology  and  funds  to  gain 
similar  footholds.  Assistance  is  offered 
to  all  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  which 
have  problems  the  Israelis  feel  they  can 
help  solve;  and  in  many  cases,  this  as- 
sistance has  been  accepted  and  is  showing 
results. 

Contrast  this  with  the  attitudes  of 
Israel's  Ai-ab  neighbors  whose  average 
per  capita  income  of  from  $50  to  $150 
compares  with  Israel's  $1,000  a  year. 
Despite  constant  offers  by  Israel  to  dis- 
cuss peace  terms  anywhere,  at  any  time 
with  her  hostile  neighbors,  the  Arab  na- 
tions waste  their  hard-to-come-by  funds 
on  araiaments  and  rocket  research. 
They  stand  in  the  unproductive  sands 
near  their  borders  with  Israel,  glaring — 
and  frequently  shooting— at  the  Israelis 
tilling  fertile  fields  created  from  those 
same  sands.     Their  leaders   constantly 


hold  meetings  at  which  they  threaten 
again  and  again  to  push  Israel  into  the 
sea. 

But  Israel  continues  to  stand  as  the 
only  true  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  continues  to  improve  the  lot  of  its 
people.  It  continues  to  offer  aid  to  other 
nations.  It  continues  to  plan  for  its 
future.  All  this  while  it  continues  to 
prepare  to  protect  itself  against  the 
threatened  onslaught  of  its  neighbors. 

Today,  the  rejoicing  in  Israel  should 
occasion  similar  rejoicing  throughout  the 
free  world,  because  that  tiny  nation  is 
proving  that  democracy  is  viable:  that 
free  men  striving  for  an  ideal  can  pre- 
vail against  hate  and  threats:  that  there 
is  still  hope  that  the  entire  Middle  East 
can  become  peaceable  and  productive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion, I  see  in  the  continued  existence  and 
growth  of  this  brave  little  nation,  a  new 
proof  of  the  truths  on  which  the  United 
States  was  founded,  and  I  wish  Israel 
well  as  it  continues  to  set  an  example  for 
the  Middle  East  and  the  world. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  17  years 
ago  the  State  of  Israel  was  founded. 
With  its  proclamation  of  independence 
came  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  that 
originated  many  centuries  ago  in  the 
days  when  the  Book  of  Books  was  being 
written.  The  words  of  that  proclama- 
tion were  inspiring  in  1948;  they  are  in- 
spiring today.  For  in  the  proclamation 
we  find  set  out,  with  the  world  as  a  wit- 
ness, the  goals  and  dreams  of  the  Israeli 
people.  During  17  long  and  danger- 
filled  years  these  people  have  never  lost 
sight  of  their  goals.  During  17  years, 
they  have  toiled  toward  the  realization 
of  their  dreams. 

If  we  turn  to  the  proclamation  today, 
we  find  it  alive  with  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  of  Israel.  The  dreams 
are  untarnished;  the  goals  are  within 
grasp.  Indeed,  in  one  paragraph  of  the 
proclamation,  we  can  trace  much  of  the 
history  of  the  independent  Nation  of 
Israel.  Permit  me  to  quote  that  para- 
graph, for  it  provides  the  theme  of  the 
remarks  I  intend  to  make  today: 

The  state  of  Israel  will  be  open  to  Jewish 
inunlgration  and  the  Ingathering  of  exiles. 
It  will  devote  Itself  to  developing  the  land 
for  the  good  of  all  Its  Inhabitants.  It  will 
rest  upon  foundations  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
peace  as  envisioned  by  the  prophets  c'  Israel. 
It  will  maintain  complete  equality  of  social 
and  political  rights  for  its  citizens,  without 
discrimination  of  creed,  race,  or  sex.  It  will 
guarantee  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience, 
of  language,  education,  and  culture.  It  will 
safeguard  the  holy  places  of  all  religions. 
It  will  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

In  an  age  that  has  become  used  to  high 
declarations  of  principle  that  are  flouted 
in  practice,  these  words  might  all  too 
readily  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant.  What 
is  remarkable  about  Israel,  however,  is 
that  these  words  became  and  remain 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
Surely,  this  is  why  Israel  has  been  able  to 
mold  a  united  people  while  at  the  same 
time  welcoming  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  from  diverse  backgrounds. 
Surely  also,  this  is  why  Israel  has  been 
able  to  develop  and  maintain  a  demo- 
cratic society  during  times  of  bitter 
battle  and  times  of  armed  and  uneasy 
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peace.  This  is  why  it  has  been  possible 
to  make  the  desert  flower  and  the  cities 
hum  in  a  country  so  poor  in  natural  re- 
sources and  so  destitute  of  fertile  soil.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  no  other 
nation  in  our  time  have  we  witnessed  ' 
such  a  successful  combination  of  spirit, 
idealism,  and  practicality.  The  results 
are  there  for  all  to  see.  They  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  those  in  the 
many  new  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia 
who  are  seeking  a  way  to  imity,  stability, 
and  rapid  development. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  young  na- 
tion of  Israel.  Perhaps  most  remark- 
able has  been  the  nation's  absorption  of 
well  over  a  million  immigrants  since 
1948.  Within  a  few  short  years  follow- 
ing independence,  the  population  of  Is- 
rael more  than  doubled.  The  immi- 
grants represented  over  eighty  different 
nationalities;  each  brought  his  own  lan- 
guage and  customs.  Fortunately,  each 
also  brought  skills — some,  of  the  most 
elementary  kind,  others,  more  technical. 
All  brought  the  will  to  put  these  skills  to 
work. 

Something  more,  however,  than  the 
will  to  build  a  life  in  a  new  land  was 
required.  A  people  of  such  diverse  ori- 
gins is  not  readily  molded  into  a  nation. 
To  a  large  extent,  the  requirement  of 
something  more  has  been  filled  by  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  both  men 
and  women,  and  the  establishment  of 
education  centers  throughout  the  land 
for  those  too  young  or  too  old  to  under- 
take military  service.  Instruction  in 
Hebrew— the  official  language  of  the 
Government — is  given  both  during  mili- 
tary training  and  in  the  education 
centers.  Language  instruction  is  ac- 
companied by  courses  in  govermnent  and 
civics.  The  Government  has  well  under- 
stood that  sharing  formative  experiences 
is  vital  to  the  molding  of  a  united  people. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that 
their  programs  have  been  successful. 

Another  formidable  problem  faced  by 
the  leaders  of  the  young  nation  w-as  that 
of  economic  development.  Ways  and 
means  to  feed  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion had  to  be  found.  Techniques  had 
to  be  developed  to  exploit  the  few  natural 
resources  possessed  by  the  country. 
Above  all,  Israel  had  to  be  made  less  de- 
pendent on  generous  aid  from  abroad. 
These  tasks  would  be  difficult  enough  to 
confront  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
The  men  and  women  of  Israel  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  set  to  work  under  the 
sniping  fire  of  the  guns  of  hostile  neigh- 
bors. Too  frequently,  they  have  had  to 
lay  down  their  ploughs  and  tools  and 
take  up  arms  to  defend  themselves. 

The  accomplishments  of  17  years, 
therefore,  seem  all  the  more  remarkable. 
Cultivable  land  has  almost  doubled  since 
1948.  More  than  500  agricultural  com- 
munities have  been  established  to  develop 
hitherto  unexploited  land.  Lake  Huleh 
and  its  marshlands  have  been  drained, 
and  extensive  irrigation  projects  have 
been  undertaken.  Soon,  with  the  aid  of 
water  from  the  Jordan  and  converted 
sea  water,  the  Negev  Desert  will  become  a 
major  agricultural  area,  producing 
enough  crops  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
importing  many  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 


Achievements  are  no  less  impressive  in 
industry  and  mining.  Today,  in  com- 
munities scattered  around  the  Dead  Sea, 
there  are  new  factories  producing  pot- 
ash, common  salt,  bromines,  and  cal- 
cium chloride  for  export.  Ancient  cop- 
per mines  have  been  reopened  and  are 
now  again  pi-oducing  copper  for  the 
modern  industries  of  Israel.  On  the 
Gulf  of  Eilat,  the  port  of  Eilat  is  being 
developed  as  a  trading  center  and  as  a 
resort  to  attract  tourists.  New  ports  and 
industrial  centers  have  also  sprung  up 
along  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  possible  to 
cite  many  more  examples  of  the  material 
accomplishments  and  the  industi-y  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  But  what  I  would  like 
to  stress  in  closing  is  the  continuing 
vitality  of  this  people,  their  courage,  and 
their  unflagging  devotion  to  the  ideas 
formulated  in  their  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence. They  have  known  how  to 
do  more  than  eke  an  existence  out  of  the 
desert.  They  have  known  how  to  build 
and  maintain  a  society  of  freemen. 
They  have  known  how  not  to  become  so 
preoccupied  with  means  that  they  lose 
sight  of  ends.  They  have  known  how  to 
be  proud  without  being  overweening.  If 
they  face  a  new  time  of  peril — as  seems 
likely — I  can  think  of  no  people  more  de- 
serving of  our  support.  It  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  them  on  the 
17th  anniversary  of  their  declaration  of 
independence. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  nation  in  the  world  is  more 
deserving  of  our  congratulation  on  its 
observance  of  its  independence  day  than 
is  Israel.  For  no  nation  in  modern  times 
has  accomplished  more  economically, 
politically,  socially,  and  culturally  than 
has  this  17-year-old  democracy. 

Israel  is  only  a  teenager  in  teiTns  of 
its  chronological  age,  but  its  people  and 
its  leaders  have  so  growTi  in  wisdom  and 
in  stature  before  the  world  that  one 
forgets  the  newness  of  its  Government 
and  the  bloody  atmosphere  into  w^hich 
it  was  born. 

The  marked  successes  which  Israel 
has  enjoyed  are  indeed  niunerous  and 
the  pride  of  its  people  today  on  this 
anniversary  of  their  precious  inde- 
pendence is  well  justified.  Today  Israel 
is  a  nation  of  educated  productive  work- 
ers for  education  is  universal:  produc- 
tion of  farm  products  and  f actoi-y  goods 
is  far  in  excess  of  earlier  plans  and  pre- 
dictions; and  the  people  of  this  vibrant 
country  are  real  workers. 

Out  of  desert  wastes  which  have  de- 
fied even  forage  for  goats;  out  of  rock 
fields  where  for  generations  even  the 
tares  could  not  take  root;  out  of  this 
grim  desolation  the  people  of  a  new 
nation  have  wrought  a  miracle  of  mod- 
ern times.  They  have  brought  gre^n  to 
the  drab  hillsides  and  have  harvested 
crops  in  abundance  where  once  even 
locusts  starved.  I  have  been  an  eye- 
witness to  these  facts  on  three  visits  to 
Israel. 

These  liberty  loving  people  have  trans- 
formed mud-hut  villages  into  bright  and 
gleaming  modern  cities.  Block  after 
block  of  attractive  apartments  and  hous- 
ing structures  line  clean,  well-paved  and 
tree-bordered    streets.      Factories    hum 


where  the  idle  pallor  of  poverty-ridden 
slums  so  lately  prevailed.  Highways 
bristle  with  movement  of  modem  trucks, 
buses,  and  passenger  cars.  Modem 
trains  vie  with  jet  airliners  for  attention. 
All  this  has  come  to  pass  in  less  than 
a  single  generation — in  less  than  two 
decades.  Coupled  with  the  will  of  a  de- 
termined people  with  a  oneness  of  pur- 
pose, the  generous  aid  of  Americans  and 
others  of  the  free  world  has  given  to 
this  new  nation  an  assurance  of  pros- 
perity and  longevity. 

Today  in  spite  of  continued  heavy  ex- 
penditures for  military  readiness  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  hostile 
neighbors  who  surround  the  little  coun- 
ti-y.  the  economy  of  the  country  is  suf- 
ficiently sound  to  entice  an  increase  of 
more  and  more  foreign  investments. 
With  this  glowing  economy  has  come 
greater  political  stability  which  in  turn 
has  resulted  in  greater  self-assurance  for 
the  whole  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
of  America  are  proud  in  having  played 
a  major  role  in  the  delivery  and  child 
care  of  this  young  nation.  We  are  proud 
to  have  witnessed  a  noble  experiment 
become  an  accomplished  reality.  We 
are  proud  indeed  to  join  with  the  i>eople 
of  Israel  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  the 
wonders  which  He  today  hath  wrought 
through  these,  His  people. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  A.D. 
70  the  Roman  General  Titus  captured 
Jerusalem,  destroyed  the  temple,  and 
scattered  the  Jews  into  exile.  Thus  be- 
gan the  Diaspora,  the  dispersion,  under 
which  Jews  have  lived  abroad  for  over 
2,000  years. 

On  May  14,  1948,  Sir  Alan  Gordan 
Cunningham,  the  last  British  High  Com- 
misioner,  left  Palestine.  On  the  very 
same  day  the  Jewish  National  Council 
and  the  General  Zionist  Council  at  Tel 
Aviv  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  state,  to  be  called  Israel.  The 
exile,  in  a  sense,  was  over.  Henceforth 
there  would  be  a  home  for  oppressed 
Jewry.  Henceforth  there  would  be  a 
political  entity  of  authentic  Jewish 
stamp,  whose  very  existence  would  en- 
hearten  and  encourage  those  Jews  who 
had  been  victimized  by  the  holocaust 
of  World  War  n,  or  who  dwelt  in  lands 
where  they  lived  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  majority,  never  fully  accepted,  and 
saddled  with  legal  disabihties.  Jews  in 
America,  or  Britain  or  France,  while  re- 
maining no  less  loyal  to  their  own  coun- 
tries, could  take  legitimate  pride  in  this 
realization  of  an  age-old  dream. 

From  the  very  beginning.  Israel  has 
had  to  cope  with  enormous  problems. 
Three  days  after  her  independence  was 
proclaimed  she  was  attacked  by  five 
Arab  neighbors,  misled  by  the  traditional 
stereotype  of  the  Jew  as  pacific  and  non- 
combative,  into  hopes  of  an  easy  victoiT- 
But  in  the  Israeli  forces  the  Arabs  met 
a  foe  who  belied  the  st^reotj-pe.  a  tough, 
aggressive,  disciplined  fighter,  who  soon 
put  the  Arab  forces  to  rout.  ArnusUce 
agreements  were  obtained  through  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
lasted  uneasily  until  1956.  when  increas- 
ing Egyptian  pressure,  coupled  with 
Egypt's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  led 
Israel   to   invade   the   Sinai   peninsula. 
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where  they  quickly  crushed  the  Egyptian 
forces.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  boasting  by  Colonel  Nas- 
ser, but  no  military  action. 

Indeed,  it  is  time  that  this  ridiculous 
vendetta  of  the  Arab  States  against  Is- 
rael came  to  an  end.  not  only  for  Israel's 
sake,  but  for  that  of  the  Arab  peoples 
themselves.  Israel  has  much  to  offer 
that  the  Aiab  nations  can  use.  She  has 
the  technical  skills  with  which  to  launch 
assistance  programs,  modest  but  highly 
effective,  as  Israeli  programs  in  Africa 
have  already  demonstrated.  The  burden 
of  maintaining  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments out  of  all  proportion  to  the  true 
needs  of  the  country  could  be  lifted 
from  the  back  of  Arab  and  Jew  alike,  and 
the  savings  put  into  long  range  develop- 
ment. 

All  that  is  required  is  that  the  Arabs 
accept  the  fact  that  Israel  is  here  to 
stay.  This  may  go  down  hard,  after 
years  of  incessant  propaganda,  but  the 
benefits  for  all  concerned  would  be  im- 
mense. In  this  connection  all  men  of 
good  will  can  commend  Habib  Bourguiba. 
of  Tunisia,  who  is  the  first  Arab  leader 
of  any  stature  to  suggest  that  an  ac- 
commodation be  found  with  Israel. 

Seventeen  years  after  it  proclaimed  its 
independence.  Israel  can  take  pride  in 
solid  achievement.  It  has  taken  in  and 
made  a  home  for  most  of  the  survivors  of 
Nazi  savagery.  It  has  taken  in  and 
brought  abreast  of  the  modern  world 
Jews  from  other  lands  of  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  many  of  whom 
previously  dwelt  in  privation  and  primi- 
tive squalor.  It  has  established  a  stable 
democracy,  whose  enlightenment  and 
self-discipline  might  well  be  copied  by 
some  of  the  larger  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  Western  outpost  surrounded  by 
weak  and  unstable  societies,  which  are 
readily  susceptible  to  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  subversion.  On  this  17th 
birthday  of  Israeli  independence  the 
American  people  salute  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  hope  that  the  substantial 
accomplishments  already  recorded  will 
be  but  a  prelude  to  greater  things  to 
come. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  one  of  the  world's  new- 
est— yet  oldest — nations. 

I  speak  of  Israel,  a  nation  born  in  the 
darkness  of  persecution  and  prejudice 
but  which  has  emerged  in  a  few  short 
years  into  the  light  of  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

Its  citizens,  many  of  them  victims  of 
atrocities,  many  of  them  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  once-prosperous  families,  carved 
from  harsh  desert  a  land  of  prosperity, 
built  on  freedom,  nurtured  with  love  and 
understanding  and  protected  by  iron  will 
and  firm  resolution  from  warlike  and  un- 
friendly neighbors.  ♦ 

Yet,  while  many  of  its  neighbors  de- 
stroy. Israel  creates,  fighting  its  twin 
wars  against  landscape  and  hostile 
neighbors  with  equal  fervor  and  ferocity. 

Israel  attained  greatness  in  the  first 
decade  of  its  independence,  denied  for 
so  many  centuries.  Its  greatness  will 
grow  in  peaceful  pursuits,  in  labors  of 
the  mind  and  body,  in  compassion  and 
understanding  for  human  suffering,  and 
in  the  means  to  end  suffering. 


Its  citizens  have  demonstrated  to  fight 
and  to  die  for  their  homeland.  But  they 
have  shown  an  even  greater  zeal  for 
freedom,  for  justice,  and  for  a  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  in  saluting  our 
brave  young  ally.  Israel,  upon  the  happy 
occasion  of  its  17th  birthday. 

Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds  feel 
spiritual  ties  with  Israel  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  same  democratic  principles 
upon  which  our  own  country  was 
founded.  The  heroic  qualities  that  have 
enabled  Israel  to  make  such  remarkable 
progress  in  its  brief  history  have  evoked 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  Americans 
who  take  pride  in  our  national  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  independence.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  happy  to  support  Israel's 
tireless  efforts  to  carve  a  modem  indus- 
trial nation  out  of  the  arid  desert.  The 
tremendous  accomplishments  in  every 
field  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  char- 
acter, ability,  courage,  and  perseverance 
of  the  Israelis. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  brave  new  nation 
is  unable  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  its  labors 
in  peace  and  tranquility  and  that  it  must 
divert  precious  human  and  material  re- 
source^ to  military  defense  against  its 
aggressive  neighbors.  Like  the  United 
States,  Israel  earnestly  seeks  peace  in 
freedom.  Like  the  United  States.  Israel 
genuinely  desires  to  achieve  a  better  life 
for  its  people  and  for  all  mankind  in  an 
international  society  based  on  law  and 
order.  However,  like  the  United  States. 
Israel  will  not  now  bow  before  the  forces 
of  aggression  and  will  defend  its  rights 
at  whatever  cost.  After  2.000  years  of 
dispersal  the  people  of  Israel  and  their 
leaders  are  determined  to  keep  Israel 
free.  As  Justice  Goldberg  stated  in  his 
notable  address  at  the  American-Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee  dinner  on 
May  3:  \ 

Neither  Amdrlca  nor  Israel  welcomes  an 
arms  race  In  jhe  Middle  East.  Both  seek 
peace  but  the  cause  of  peace,  as  Congress 
has  recognized,  will  not  be  served  by  en- 
couraging those  preparing  for  aggression  or 
by  permitting  those  whose  security  Is  Im- 
periled to  be  the  victim  of  an  Imbalance  of 
aims.  All  objective  observers  agree  that 
Israel  seeks  In  the  words  of  Isaiah  to  dwell 
"in  a  peaceful  habitation"  and  "in  secure 
dwellings."  Israel  deplores,  as  we  do,  the 
wastefulness  of  armaments  In  a  country  and 
In  an  area  which  loudly  calls  for  social  and 
economic  development. 

Despite  its  problems,  Israel  obsei^ves 
its  17th  anniversary  with  the  vitality  and 
courage  of  youth  and  faces  the  future 
with  pr;de  in  the  past  and  confidence  in 
the  future.  America  will  continue  to 
support  this  great  enterprise  and  to  exert 
every  effort  to  achieve  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  troubled  Middle  East. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is 
proper  that  we  pause  in  our  deliberations 
today  to  mark  a  most  important  event — 
the  17th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. Many  nations  have  gained  their 
independence  in  recent  years  but  Israel 
remains  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  freemen  can  do  to  help  themselves 
if  given  assistance  and  encouragement 
by  friendly  nations. 

The  history  of  Israel  reaches  back 
5.000  years,  yet  Israel  and  the  United 


States  have  much  in  common.  We  both 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  moral  law 
and  we  both  believe  in  personal  as  well 
as  national  liberty.  In  the  short  17 
years  since  the  State  of  Israel  was 
established  her  people  have  developed 
a  modern  democratic  society  of  which 
she  can  be  justly  proud. 

As  an  American,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  the  entire  free  world 
needs  the  small  State  of  Israel  to  keep 
the  spark  of  democracy  and  independ- 
ence alive  in  a  particularly  sensitive 
area — the  strategic  Middle  East.  It 
stands  as  an  ally  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  a  bulwark  against  the  danger- 
ous forces  of  communism. 

The  strong  friendship  which  has  ex- 
isted between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  since  the  days  of  her  rebirth  lias 
served  as  a  source  of  support  to  us  in 
our  efforts  to  protect  the  interest  of  free 
people  everywhere. 

Before  the  World  War,  Palestine,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  a  barren  land  from 
which  its  former  glory  had  departed.  In 
the  words  of  Israel  Zangwill,  "the  land 
without  a  people  waited  for  the  people 
without  a  land." 

Today  ancient  Israel  is  a  modern  de- 
mocracy, not  only  restored,  but  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  family  of  nations 
from  which  new  light  shines  to  bring  to 
the  world  great  discoveries  in  the  fields 
of  science,  medicine,  and  technology. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  today  in 
this  salute  to  Israel  on  the  anniversary 
of  her  independence.  We  acknowledge 
her  great  progress,  her  determination  of 
spirit,  and  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  Certainly  the  people  of 
Israel  have  proven  to  us,  and  to  the 
w-orld.  that  our  confidence  in  them  was 
not  misplaced.  They  have  earned  our 
admiration  and  resjiect  through  their 
sacrifices  in  building  a  new  nation  and 
I  wish  them  continued  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  the  commem- 
oration of  the  independence  of  Israel. 
For  the  past  17  years  Israel  has  been  an 
example  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
of  what  a  determined  people  can  do 
under  a  free,  democratic  government. 
Not  only  has  Israel  progressed  notably 
at  heme,  but  she  has  also  supported  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
and  has  undertaken  a  successful  tech- 
nical assistance  program  to  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Israel  was  called  "a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  in  the  Bible — Deuter- 
onomy 6:  3.  Yet  in  1948  much  of  Israel 
was  an  arid  desert.  Furthermore,  the 
tiny  nation  was  surrounded  with  enemies 
and  was  faced  with  a  flood  of  refugees 
which,  proportionately,  was  many  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  refugees  thp.t 
the  United  States  admitted  in  the  first 
two  decades  of  this  century.  Industrial 
development  lagged,  and  manufacturing 
techniques  were  not  widely  known. 

Yet  in  17  years  Israel  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  fulfilling  the  Biblical  pro- 
nouncement. The  new  state  has 
struggled  against  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  and  has  scored  notable  achieve- 
ments in  this  area.    The  gross  national 
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product  has  grown  considerably  and  new 
industi-y  is  flourishing. 

In  the  Israel  Proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence may  be  found  the  ideals  of  the 
Jewish  people.  I  would  like  to  quote  two 
paragraphs  which  seem  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  year  1965: 

Despite  every  hardship,  hindrance  and 
peril,  the  remnant  that  survived  the  grim 
Nazi  slaughter  In  Europe,  together  with  Jews 
from  other  countries,  pressed  on  with  their 
exodus  to  the  land  of  Israel  and  continued 
to  assert  their  right  to  a  life  of  dignity,  free- 
dom and  honest  toll  in  the  homeland  of 
their  people. 

We  extend  the  hand  of  peace  and  good- 
neighborliness  to  all  the  states  around  us 
and  to  their  peoples,  and  we  call  upon  them 
to  cooperate  In  mutual  helpfulness  with  the 
independent  Jewish  nation  In  Its  land.  The 
State  of  Israel  is  prepared  to  make  its  con- 
tribution in  a  concerted  effort  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

These  words  need  to  be  remembered 
today  for  they  contain  the  foundation 
for  the  program  that  can  be  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Middle  East.  Israel  has 
lived  up  to  the  ideals  that  it  put  in  writ- 
ing back  in  1948.  May  these  ideals  be- 
come realities  in  the  very  near  future, 
and  may  Israel  be  free  to  develop  in 
peace.  Her  past  accomplishments  give 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Israeli 
future  will  be  a  proud  one. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14. 1948.  according  to  the  Julian  calendar, 
and  May  6.  according  to  the  Hebrew 
calendar,  the  British  mandate  over  Pal- 
estine came  to  an  end,  and  present  day 
Israel  was  born.  For  the  idea  of  a  re- 
turn to  their  original  homeland  had 
never  been  absent  from  Jewish  hearts, 
nor  indeed  from  Jewish  thoughts  or  cul- 
ture, from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
dispersion. 

That  the  Arabs  immediately  attacked 
Israel  and  were  beaten  back  is  known 
to  all  of  us.     That  the  United  Nations 
had  to  be  called  in  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  precarious  peace  is  equally  well 
known.    From  May  15,  1948,  until  today, 
Arab  leadership  has  never  recognized  the 
permanence  of  Israel,  and  has  never  re- 
nounced its  intention  to  drive  the  Is- 
raelis into  the  sea.     When  recently  the 
enlightened    leader     of     Tunis,     Habib 
Bourguiba,  suggested  that  it  might  be 
time  to  recognize  Israel  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  development,  he  was  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  by  the  Arab  leaders. 
However  precarious  her  security,  Israel 
has  used  the  intervening  years  well.    She 
has  brought  in  the  exiles,  the  sui-vivors 
of  Nazi  persecution  and  Jews  of  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  who  were 
often  second-class  citizens  In  lands  in 
which  they   had  lived  for  a  thousand 
years.    Rapid  and  continuing  expansion 
of  her  economy  has  been  a  top  priority 
Israel  objective,  an  objective  which  gives 
every   sign   of   being    successfully   met. 
The  Israel  gross  national  product  has 
continued  to  rise,  and  by  enormous  na- 
tional effort  Israel  exports  have  also  ris- 
en.    So  much  land  has   been  brought 
under    cultivation     through     irrigation 
schemes   that   it   is   already   proverbial 
throughout  the  world   that  Israel   haa 
made  the  desert  bloom. 

Politically  Israel  is  a  stable  democracy, 
not  only  friendly  with  the  West,  but 
actually  tied  to  the  West  by  vital  nation- 


al interests.  Her  defense  forces  have  al- 
ready proved  superior  to  those  of  the 
enemies  that  surround  her.  But  Israel 
takes  equal  pride  in  her  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  which  while  modest  in 
scope,  are  pursued  with  vigor  and  enor- 
mous skill.  Many  an  African  country 
has  already  benefited  substantially  from 
such  an  Israel  program. 

Most  of  all,  Israel  can  take  pride  in 
the  spirit  of  her  people,  a  people  res- 
cued from  the  jaws  of  extinction,  with 
a  fierce  will  to  live,  and  a  never-say-die 
outlook.  Israelis  are  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing dangerously.  Their  bearing  under 
stress  contains  a  lesson  for  all  of  us,  as 
we  extend  the  hand  of  friendship,  on 
this,  their  independence  day. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  have  noted  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  deepening  warmth  of  the  friend- 
ship of  African  nations  for  the  State  of 
Israel,  which  on  May  6  celebrated  her 
17th  birthday.  From  her  limited  re- 
sources, Israel  has  contributed  much  to 
the  developing  nations  of  Africa,  and 
everywhere  among  Africans  I  have  heard 
words  of  appreciation. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  attitude 
of  the  Arab  world  toward  Israel  will 
change  from  hostility  to  acceptance  of 
the  facts  of  the  present  century  and  the 
truth  that  by  working  cooperatively  to- 
gether both  the  Arab  States  and  Israel 
will  benefit. 

I  have  expressed  this  thought  on  at 
least  two  occasions  when  the  newspaper- 
men of  Cairo  graciously  met  with  me  at 
press  conferences.  While  none  of  the 
Egyptian  journalists  spoke  in  agreement 
of  my  thought,  there  w^as  no  apparent 
resentment  because  I  was  championing 
the  cause  of  Israel  on  Arab  soil.  This 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  certainly 
not  10  years  ago. 

Nations  working  cooperatively  to- 
gether in  development  of  natural  and 
social  resources  for  mutual  benefit  is  the 
order  of  the  new  day  into  which  we  have 
been  ushered  by  the  epochmaking 
changes  that  have  followed  World  War 
II. 

Israel  offers  no  menace  to  the  Arab 
States  and  she  can  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  them,  as  many  of  the  new 
African  nations  have  found. 

It  was  on  this  keynote  of  optimism, 
with  the  vision  of  approaching  under- 
standing and  friendship  on  the  part  of 
Israel's  former  foes,  that  I  joined  with 
my  colleagues  in  birthday  greetings  to 
the  brave  and  noble  State  of  Israel. 

What  the  State  of  Israel  has  accom- 
plished in  17  years  is  one  of  the  miracles 
of  history.  And  the  blessings  she  has 
brought  to  herself  and  her  own  people 
she  has  shared  with  all  her  neighbors 
and  the  new  nations  that  would  accept. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  14 
marks  the  l7th  anniversai-y  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  congratulate  her  and  her  peo- 
ple on  this  momentous  occasion. 

The  State  of  Israel  was  born  with  great 
struggle  as  was  our  own  United  States. 
The  founders  of  Israel  and  its  people  have 
much  of  the  pioneering  spirit  that  our 
forefathers  had — we  built  a  nation  from 


the  wilderness,  Israel  has  built  a  nation 
from  the  desert.  It  is  this  spirit  and 
determination  which  is  responsible  for 
the  almost  unbelievable  strides  she  has 
made  in  the  short  period  of  17  years. 

We  were  the  first  country  to  recognize 
Israel  as  a  nation  and  we  want  to  be  in 
the  forefront  of  those  congratulating  her 
on  her  success  and  reassure  her  of  our 
continued  support  and  best  wishes  for 
continued  growth  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  17 
years  ago  that  the  Union  Jack  was  low- 
ered over  Palestine,  marking  the  end  of 
British  rule  over  that  area. 

May  14.  1948.  saw  the  emergence  of  a 
new  nation,  the  State  of  Israel.  This  is 
a  nation  which  has  created  an  example 
of  what  a  people  can  do  when  given  the 
right  of  self-determination;  she  is  a 
model  of  democracy  in  action. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  17  years  ago  this 
dream  of  almost  1,900  years  became  a 
reality  as  the  blue  and  white  flag  with 
the  Star  of  David  took  its  rightful  place 
among  the  banners  of  the  free  world. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  people  of 
Israel  these  last  17  years,  as  it  has  not 
been  for  the  last  1,900  years,  because 
hostile  neighbors  have  attempted  to 
drive  the  Jewish  people  out  of  Israel. 
But  this  gallant  nation  has  stood  stead- 
fast and  grown  strong  and  self-reliant. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  say 
mazeltov  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  best  wishes  to  Israel  on  the 
17th  anniversary  of  her  independence. 
It  is  a  friendship  that  springs  natu- 
rally from  the  many  ties  that  link  Israel 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  friendship  filled  with  genuine 
admiration  for  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  so  short  a  time.  She  is  the 
most  democratic  and  stable  nation  in 
the  Middle  East,  an  area  noted  for  shaky 
governments  and  sporadic  upheavals. 
She  has  made  great  strides  in  economic 
development.  In  a  land  that  was  once 
characterized  by  barren  fields  and 
deserts  have  risen  modern  cities  and  cul- 
tivated fields.  It  has  become  a  center 
of  learning  and  culture.  Thousands  of 
students  from  other  lands  pour  in  to  at- 
tend its  great  colleges  and  universities. 
And  only  this  week  Israel  opened  its 
first  national  museum  in  Jerusalem. 

Israel's  achievements  are  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  handi- 
caps she  labored  under.  Israel  had  to 
absorb  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  Israel  was  born  in  battle  and 
had  to  fight  hard  to  preserve  her  free- 
dom. 

Her  achievements  can  also  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  many  of  us.  Many  newer 
nations  in  Africa  and  Asia,  with  whom 
Israel  has  maintained  friendly  relations, 
can  find  a  practical  example  of  what 
great  economic  strides  can  be  taken  in 
so  short  a  time.  And  we  in  the  United 
States  can  learn  from  Israel— as  young 
as  she  is.  The  way  her  courageous  peo- 
ple have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  give  their  lives,  if  neces- 
sary, in  defense  of  freedom  an^  democ- 
racy, can  serve  as  a  powerful  reminder 
of  the  value  of  what  we  are  inclined  to 
take  for  granted.    It  is  therefore  a  warm 
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pleasure  to  salute  Israel,  our  democratic 
partner  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  the  war  many  new  nations  have 
come  into  existence,  and  many  new 
states  have  been  formed.  Among  these 
new  nations  the  Israeli  nation  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and  the  State  of  lirael 
testifies  to  that  fact.  The  birth,  growth, 
and  gradual  strengthening  of  Israel  as  a 
free  and  Independent  state  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  miracle  of  the  century,  and 
as  the  realization  of  a  2,000-year-old 
dream,  as  something  almost  unique  in 
human  history. 

Unhappy  Jews  were  deprived  of  their 
homeland  centuries  before  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  were  scattered  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  But  these  sons  of 
ancient  Lsrael  were  never  reconciled 
with  forced  dispersion,  and  they  dreamed 
of  the  day  when  they  would  retui'n  and 
recreate  their  old  kingdom  in  their  own 
image.  This  is  what  they  eventually  did, 
and  their  superhuman  efforts  culminated 
In  the  birth  and  rise  of  today's  Israel 
on  May  14, 1948. 

Since  that  memorable  day  Israel  citi- 
zens have  done  wonders  in  making  their 
new  state  the  model  democracy  in  the 
entire  Middle  East.  They  have  also 
made  it  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
haven  for  its  2  million  hard  working, 
inventive,  and  confident  inhabitants.  On 
its  ITth  birthday  the  State  of  Israel  is  a 
I>owerful  factor  for  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  wish  its  sturdy 
citizens  more  power  in  their  struggle  for 
peace  and  prosperity. 


HAPPY    BIRTHDAY.    PRESIDENT 

TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall),  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  rise — as  I  have  done  each  year 
since  1959 — to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  citizens.  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  will  be  81  years  old  on 
May  8.  It  is  my  happy  privilege,  as  Mr. 
Ti'iunan's  Representative  in  Congress,  to 
mark  the  occasion  with  a  few  remarks 
and  to  wish  him  a  very  happy  birthday. 

Each  year  at  about  this  time  I  reflect 
upon  this  outstanding  man's  life  and 
each  year  I  am  awed  and  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  number  and  variety  of 
ways  he  has  sened  the  citizens  of  the 
free  world.  His  ri.se  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land  under  sudden  and  tragic  cir- 
cumstances, his  strength  in  picking  up 
the  reins  of  Government  in  the  midst  of 
the  world's  most  devastating  war  and  in 
guiding  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
to  a  final  victory,  his  foresight  in  serving 
as  chief  architect  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  plan 
and  point  4  aid,  and  his  resoluteness  in 
reaching  difficult  decisions  such  as  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  save  thou- 
sands of  American  lives,  the  miracle  of 
the  Berlin  airlift,  and  the  decision  to  re- 
sist aggression  in  Korea  all  testify  to  his 
great  stature  as  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But  my  purpose  is  not  to  repeat  what 
every    American — from    the    most    ad- 


vanced student  of  the  presidency  to  the 
youngest  reader  of  a  third  grade  history 
bock — knows  so  well.  I  am  concerned 
not  with  dates  or  historical  facts,  but 
with  the  man  himself.  I  do  not  wish  to 
repeat  what  this  outstanding  leader  did, 
or  how  or  even  why  he  did  it,  but  rather 
to  look  beyond  the  deed  at  the  doer. 
And  I  mioht  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Pres- 
ident TiTiman  is  a  doer  par  excellence. 

Eighty-one  3ears  old?  Any  man  of  21 
would  do  well  to  have  the  energetic  zest 
for  life  and  the  love  for  people  that  the 
man  from  Independence  still  character- 
istically displays. 

Today — 20  years  after  he  became 
President,  17  years  after  he  won  the 
cloal:  of  leadership  in  his  own  right  to 
the  surprise  of  almost  everj-one  except 
himself,  and  13  years  after  leaving  the 
White  House — President  Ti-uman  is  not 
sittmg  around  reading  history.  He  is  still 
making  it. 

Turn  on  your  television  set  some  eve- 
ning. You  are  liable  to  see  Mr.  Tioiman 
starring  in  a  26-program  series  covering 
the  years  of  his  Presidency. 

Walk  by  your  corner  bookstore.  On 
the  shelves  you  will  see  the  two-volume 
set  of  memoirs  he  wrote  in  order  that 
present-day  students  and  future  histori- 
ans may  study  the  record  of  his  Presi- 
dency. 

Pick  up  the  morning  newspaper.  You 
may  read  about  President  Truman 
traveling  to  New  York,  accompanied  by 
his  w  ife,  to  accept  the  Freedom  Award,  as 
he  did  last  month.  Or,  with  the  re- 
freshing straightforward  honesty  that 
occasionally  shocks  the  fearful  and  timid, 
responding  to  the  questions  of  re- 
porters. 

In  short.  Harry  S.  Truman  is  not  rest- 
ing on  his  presidential  laurels.  He  is  con- 
tinuing to  earn  his  reputation  as  a  man 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

A  brief  review  of  s<5me  of  the  Presi- 
dents  recent  activities  illustrates  more 
precisely  why  this  is  so. 

Take,  for  example,  his  two  books  that 
chronicle  the  history  of  his  administra- 
tion, "Year  of  Decision  "  and  "Years  of 
Trial  and  Hope."  These  books  were 
written  not  to  glorify  their  author,  yet 
in  the  words  of  Clement  Attlee,  the  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  of  England.  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  his  books  "not  only  adds 
a  page  to  history,  but  reveals  himself  a 
simple,  straightforward,  honest  man, 
doing  his  duty  with  no  thought  of  him- 
self. I  am  impressed  by  the  courage  he 
displayed  in  facing  this  great  task." 

The  President's  courage  is  equally  evi- 
dent in  the  televised  series  called  "Deci- 
sion :  The  Conflicts  of  Harry  S.  Truman." 
Because  of  his  intense  interest  in  the 
lessons  of  history.  Mr.  Truman  was  the 
first  President  to  participate  actively  in 
a  television  series  in  which  he  makes 
public  his  innermost  thoughts  and  fears 
at  the  time  of  his  most  critical  decisions. 
His  statement  to  a  representative  of 
Screen  Gems,  the  producer  of  the  show. 
Is  characteristic  of  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  the  current  generation: 

I  want  the  people  to  know  me  as  I  am  and 
the  Presidency  as  I  have  known  It. 

I  might  add  that  because  of  his  will- 
ingness to  allow  the  American  people  and 
the  world  to  gain  such  insight  Into  the 


histoiy  of  his  Presidency,  the  American 
Cinema  Editors  last  March  14  pre- 
sented the  former  President  an  award  as 
the  "Outstanding  Television  Personality 
of  the  Year." 

Last  month,  on  the  20th  anniversary 
of  his  assumption  to  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Truman  received  another  honor — the 
coveted  Freedom  Award,  presented  an- 
nually since  1943  for  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  ex- 
plaining the  selection  of  President  Tru- 
man to  receive  this  year's  award,  the 
judges  said: 

President  Truman's  leadership — particular- 
ly in  initiating  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  and  the  defense  of  South 
Korea— set  the  pattern  for  America's  wor'.d- 
wide   activities   in   behalf   of   freedom. 

The  plaque  presented  to  President  Tru- 
man summed  up  this  courageous  man's 
place  in  history  more  succinctly,  but  no 
less  meaningfully: 

Wise  in  policy. 

Valiant  in  action.    ' 

Decisive  in  leadership: 

You  gave  a  battered  world  new  hope. 

But  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  and 
meaningful  tribute  to  our  former  Presi- 
dent was  delivered  by  one  who  served 
with  him  as  he  took  upon  his  shoulders 
the  problems  of  our  country  and  the 
world,  and  who  therefore  knew  him  best. 
Dean  Acheson,  in  the  major  address  at 
the  Freedom  Award  ceremony  reminded 
us  that  the  policies  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration in  foreign  affairs  showed  a 
sweep,  a  breadth  of  conception  and 
boldness  of  action  which  were  new  in 
this  country's  history. 
The  former  Secretary  of  State  said: 
Many  of  President  TVuman's  decisions  con- 
stituted expanding  action  In  a  truly  heroic 
mold.  All  of  them  were  dangerous.  All  of 
them  required  rare  capacity  to  decide  and 
act.  All  of  them  were  decided  rightly,  and 
vigorously  followed  through. 

This  summary  aptly  indicates  the  con- 
tinuing influence  upon  history  which 
Harry  S.  Truman  has  exerted.  How  for- 
tunate we  are  that  he  is  still  with  us  to 
continue  making  history. 

In  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  insight. 
President  Truman  is  as  unencumbered 
now  by  self-aggrandizement  or  ego  as  he 
was  when  he  led  us  and  the  world.  He 
still  displays  the  courage  to  give  us  new- 
understanding  of  problems  and  issues — 
understanding  which  leads  to  clearer 
thinking  and  a  better  persjjective,  even 
among  those  who,  for  political  or  other 
reasons,  may  disagree  with  him.  And, 
time  after  time,  history  proves  Mr.  Tru- 
man right. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  S.  Truman  is 
still  a  principal  actor  on  the  stage  of  his- 
tory. Histoi-y  is  made  when  the  Presi- 
dent permits  the  American  people  and 
the  world  to  read  about  the  inner  work- 
ings of  his  administration  as  it  labored 
with  some  of  the  most  momentous  deci- 
sions of  all  time.  History  is  also  made 
when  millions  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  the  turn  of  a  television  dial, 
may  watch  and  listen  as  events  of  two 
decades  ago  are  described  by  those  who 
participated.  And  history  is  made  when 
our  33d  President  continues  to  express 
his  views  so  forthrlghtly  and  honestly 
on  the  issues  of  today. 
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But  President  Truman  also  is  making  Per  year              EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

history  in  another  way,  through  his  well-     First  Assistant  Director $27,  ooo        gy  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

known     devotion     to     education.     His     second  Assistant  Director .    27,000     p^tend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 

dream,   now   fulfilled,   to   establish   the     T^'^'^t.^f'^r^r      "        mbm     Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 

Truman  Library  for  the  benefit  of  stu-     An  ^^stant ^4,&oo     ^^.jj- g,.anted  to : 

dents  of  the  Presidency  stands  as  the  doII-I"IIII"--II"III""III    24*,  500         Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances  and  to 

best  monument  to  his  determination  to  po 24,500     include  extraneous  material. 

share  the  knowledge  he  gained  as  Presi-  do 24,  50o         Mr.  Tenzer. 

dent.  Do 24,500         Mr.  Grabowski. 

It  has  been  said  that  next  to  his  fam-  Do 24, 500         j^j.  rqush  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 

ily.  the  President  loves  the  Truman  Li-  ^° 24  500     n^arks  made  in  colloquy  with  Mr.  Brown 

brary   best.     If   so,   this   is   because   he     ^n,jther"ass"istant"" 21445     of  ^^^°  «"  the  rule  to  consider  House 

loves  his  fellow  man,  and  .seeks  in  every  '      ^^                                    '              21,' 443     Resolution  366  and  include  a  chart. 

way  to  help  him  improve  himself  and  doI"III""III-I"II-I 21,445         Mr.  Karth  asked  and  was  given  per- 

his  world.  do 21,445     mission  to  include  a  ta'ole  of  figures  fol- 

Only  within  the  past  2  or  3  weeks,  a  Do 21.445     lowing  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 

drive  was  announced  to  raise  $1  million  Do 21.445     of  the  Whole. 

to  be  used  to  aid  scholars  studying  the  Do l\'ttt        Mr.  Harris  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 

office  of  the  Presidency.    This  is  in  keep-  ^° 21  445     Committee  of  the  Whole  today  on  H.R. 

ing  with  President  Truman's  wishes  that  j^°  21^445     5401.  and  to  include  certain  communica- 

the  facilities  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  doIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"""!    21!  445     ticns  and  other  extraneous  matter. 
Library  Institute  be  made  available  to  as     Another  kiiidofassistant is!  935         (The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
many  students  as  possible.     Already —           Do.. 18,935     quest  of  Mr.  Hutchinson;  and  to  include 

and  this  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  the  First  Do 18,935     extraneous  matter:) 

Citizen  of  Independence — contributions  Do -    ^^-^^^         Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

have  come  in  from  acro.ss  the  country  ^° is  935         Mr.HALPERN. 

and  from  other  nations  as  v.ell,  ranging  ^^                                                   is  935         ^^''-  I^^^. 

from  $7,500  down  to  the  25-ccnt  donation  j^"           '_        riIIII"I"I"    18,935         <The  following  Members   ^at  the  re- 
ef a  young  child.  Do..I-IIII-""-II""IimiII    I8I935     quest  of  Mr.  Vigorito)    and  to  include 

Devotion  to  education  and  truth,  to  Do 18,935     extraneous  matter:) 

understanding   and   knowledge,   and   to  Do 18,935         Mr.  Bp.ademas  in  fom- instances. 

the  hope  for  peace  .s  just  as  evident  in  Do lo'qo-         Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Truman's  activities  of  recent  years,  ?« is  935         ^^-  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 

as  they  were  during  his  years  of  public  ^                        -             "             i8'935                         ^_— ^^.^^_ 

service.    They  center  around  one  basic,  doIIII1II"IIIII-IIIIIIIII"II    is!  935         tti^^t  i  ttd   tdtnt  rfsoi  TITION 

overriding   characteristic   in   the  Presi-  po 18,935         ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

dent's  mind  and  heart:  love  for  his  f el-  do 18,935  SIGNED 

low  man.  Do 18,935         Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 

Even  at  the  height  of  his  greatness.  Do 18,935     ^^  House  Administration,  reported  that 

Harry  S.  Ti-uman  always  remembered  his  rp^^g  ^^.^^  fl^,g  jQjjg  usted  are  noncareer     that  committee  had  examined  and  found 

friends  and  associates.    He  never  forgot  Executive  Pay  Act  positions.    The  other     truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 

his  loved  ones.    His  door  was  always  open  ^q  ^j.g  under  civil  service  and  have  been     House  of  the  follo\\ing  title,  which  was 

to  these  who  had  .served  him.    As  a  judge,  approved  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis-     thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

as  U.S.  Senator,  as  Vice  President,  and  ^.^qj^                                                                       h.j.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  making  a 

in  the  highest  elective  office  in  the  land,  r^^^^    national    poverty    headquarters     supplemental   appropriation   for   the   fiscal 

Han-y  S.  Truman  has  remained  close  to  ^jons  a  staff  of  1  150  as  a  starter.                 y«ar  ending  June  30.  1965,  for  military  func- 

the  people  he  served.  y^                               >                               •                    tions  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 

Characteristically,   Mr.   Truman   says  —~^-~- other  purposes. 

that  life  has  been  good  to  him.  and  that  c^pirrTAT    ORnFRS  granted                              ^"^^^^"^ 

he  has  done  his  best  to  repay  the  debt.    I  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED               gENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

submit    that    Harry    Truman    owes    no  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to                                                        j  .  .      • 

debts.    Instead,  mankind  for  all  time  will  addi-ess  the  House,  following  the  legisla-         The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 

bc  indebted  to  him.  tive  program  and^ny  special  orders  here-     ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

So  I  say,  a  happy  81st  birthday,  Mr.  tof ore  entered,  w"s  granted  to:                      the  following  title: 

President  and  mav  you  have  many,  many  Mr.  Collier,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon-         s.  60.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

more                      '  dav  next;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-     the  interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 

marks  and  to  include  extraneous  matter,     tional  Historical  Park  in  the  state  of  Idaho, 

CHEER  UP-THE  POVERTY  WAR  HAS  Mr.   Saylor,   for   60   minutes,    today;     and  for  other  purposes. 

„ .  „„pp,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.                             ^^^— ^^— 

^                                  TV  Mr.  Gilbert    <at  the  request  of  Mr.     BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 

Mr.  McDADE.     Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask  vicorito)  ,  to  address  the  House  for  10            SENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  minutes,  today;  and  to  re\ise  and  extend                                                        Committee 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  j^.    ^.e^arks  and  include  extraneous  mat-         Mr-  BURLESON  f\o"^/^f^^°^i"^^ 

his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  f^  ,  aTd  that  all  Members  have  5  legisla-     ?,»?  H°^,^,„^f  "^"^^^.^^^'S^^'  the    follow^l 

and  include  extraneous  matter.  ^^^.^  ^j^ys  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the     that    comniittee   did   on   the    ^0"°^^"^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  J,'^    ^f  the  Record  following  the  remarks     dates  P^;f ?f "^^  .t^^.^^„7f/"}^J°^^^^^^^  \f,l 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^y  Mr.  Gilbert  on  Israel  Independence     ^'^'^^^'^.^f  ^ofiLSf  titles 

from  Pennsylvania?  oajT                                                                  "^"^^  °^  ^^'^  following  titles. 

Tiiere  was  no  objection.  ^r.  Cooley    (at  the  request  of  Mr.           „°™^^J' ^' ^?*?'   vt^r,^  f^r  1  vp-,r  th*. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  vigorito)  .  for  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday,     ^.^ff^f  "'hic^Tthe  Natloiafc^^^^^ 

war  on  poverty  has  begun.    It  is  making  j^j^y  jj^  19(35.  and  to  revise  and  extend     p^^^  Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report 

a    rather    interesting    start,    however,  ^^  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat-     to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and  to 

which  I  would  like  to  note.  ^j.                                                                                provide  necessary  authorization  of  appropri- 

The  administration's  antipoverty  head-  ^^  Rogers  of  Florida  (at  the  request    ations  for  such  commission, 

quarters  in  Washington — Office  of  Eco-  ,      "     virnRiTn)     for   60   minutes    on              on  May  6. 1965: 

r.-sroS^drMK:?''*'^""'"^  uoZy:iT^o%^^z^r^\:^  jtix^js'^s:^^^ 

nseii  oiganizea  as  louows.  ^^^  extend  his  remarks  and  mclude  extrane-  jy^e  30.  1965,  for  military  functions  of  the 
Director  $30  000  ous  matter.  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
Deputy  Director II 28,000  Mr.  RANDALL,  for  15  minutes,  today.        poses. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  10,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1059.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  3.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control 
study  of  the  city  of  Evanston.  111.,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July 
3.  1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (H. 
Doc.  No.  159):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
illustration. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Ocrober  5.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
wTth  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  an  interim  report  on  Little  Nemaha 
River  and  tributaries,  Nebraska,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol. House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June 
21.  1944  (H.  Doc.  No.  160):  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  two  illustrations. 

1061.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  supple- 
ment to  his  message  of  January  14.  1965. 
relative  to  foreign  aid.  to  develop  a  program 
which  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  per- 
sonnel capabilities  of  all  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies  of  the  Government  (H.  Doc.  No. 
161 »:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  a  violation  of  subsection  (h)  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
use.  6651 1(  (2)),  and  pursuant  thereto;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  lack  of  compliance  with  statutory 
requirement  for  local  financial  participation 
In  area  redevelopment  projects.  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Investigation  of  the  need  for  continuing  as- 
sistance to  Boulder  City.  Nev..  for  the  cost  of 
supplying  water  to  the  municipality,  and  an- 
nouncing an  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1966  for 
such  purpose,  pursuant  to  section  9(e)  of  72 
Stat.  1729;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  H.R.  7855.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  procurement  of 
small  patrol  cutters  for  the  Coast  Guard; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  293).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.    H.R.  1771.    A  bill  to  estobllsh 


a  5-day  week  for  postmasters;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  294) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  485.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Au- 
burn-Polsom  South  unit.  American  River 
division.  Central  Valley  project,  California, 
imder  Federal  reclamation  laws:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  295) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H  R.  1665:  A  bill  to  amend  title  28, 
entitled  "Juciiclary  and  Judicial  Procedure." 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  In  special 
jurisdirtional  cases,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  306).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7031.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  307).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R,  7743.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  system  of  loan  Insurance  and  a  supple- 
mentary system  of  direct  loans,  to  assist  stu- 
dents to  attend  postsecondary  business, 
trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational 
schools:  without  amendment  (Rept  No.  308). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  6755.  A  bill  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  in  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
309).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  7303.  A  bill  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  of  California.  Oregon. 
Washington.  Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  re- 
construction of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
floods  and  high  waters;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  310).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Resolution  347.  Resolu- 
tion expressing  the  disapproval  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1965:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
311).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. H  R.  7997.  A  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1966.  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  320).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS'  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a.s  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  1231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Mangano;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
296).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1236.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 
Munoz-Tostado;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
297).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  DONOHUE:   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.     H.R.    1306.      A   bill    for   the   relief   of 
Loretta  Negrin:   without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  298).    Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  . 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1314.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fos- 
ter Miisahlko  Gushard;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  299).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Crlstlna  Rainforth;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  300 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Olga  Bernlce  Bramson  GllfiUan;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  301).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dellna;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  302). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1889.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Al- 
bert Marks;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
303).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Chester  (Abramczyk)  Hill;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  304).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1987.  A  bill  for  Xi\e  relief  of  Nabhane 
M.  Nickley  (Nabhane  M.  Karam);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  305) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR,  1989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Krystyna  Glowacka;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  312).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ignace  D.  Liu;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  313).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida  z! 
Lazaro;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  314). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tere- 
slta  Centeno  Valdez;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  315).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio 
R.  Perez;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
316).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Remedios  Ocampo;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  317).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Alfred  Estrada;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  318).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4131.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Thompson  Neesham;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  319).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  7949.  A   bill   to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  maxi- 
mum limitations  on  the  amount  of  the  de- 
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ductlon  allowed  a  taxpayer  for  medical,  den- 
tal, and  related  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  7950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  de- 
duction of  certain  education  expenses  of 
teachers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  7951.  A  bin  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional    exemption    for   income   tax   pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spovise  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  7952.  A    bill     to    amend     the    Bank 
Merger    Act    so    as    to    provide    that    bank 
mergers,  whether  accomplished  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  stock  or  aE:,ets  or  in  any  other  way, 
are  subject  exclusively  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H  R.  7953.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (I) 
of    the    Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  to  authorize  provi- 
sion for  m;irketing  promotion  and  paid  ad- 
vertising under  marketing  orders  for  plums; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  7954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  conform  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  Lon- 
don (1960);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  IRVIN: 
H  R.  7955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  for 
tape  recorders  and  dictation  recording  and 
transcribing  machines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEITH : 
H.R.  7956.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  re- 
placement and  expansion  of  the  nonsub- 
sidized  merchant  fleet  and  the  commercial 
fishing  fleet  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  7957.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  limit  button  blanks  to 
crude  forms  suitable  for  manufacture  Into 
buttons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  7958.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  7959.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can   Cultural    and    Trade    Center    in    Dade 
County,  Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  7960.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the     National     Labor     Relations     Act,     as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.    as    amended;    to    the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  MIN.SHALL: 
H.R.  7961.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
witliout  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  muscovlte  mica  split- 
tings proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  — 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  7962.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estiib- 
lishment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarships  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  7963.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  schoolbuses 
from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  7964.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE : 
H.R.  7965.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admin- 
istration of   the   Coast  Guard  Band;   to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H,R.  7966.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  SISKr- 
H.R.  7967.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  to  authorize  provision 
for  marketing  promotion  and  paid  adver- 
tising under  marketing  orders  for  plums;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 
H.R.  7968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  or  Insure  loans  to  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations  not 
operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water 
supply  and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas 
and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  commu- 
nity development  planning  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  such  commu- 
nity facilities,  to  Increase  the  annual  aggre- 
gate of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  7969.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  7970.  A   bill   to  provide   for  uniform, 
fair,   and    equitable    treatment   of    persons, 
businesses,   or   farms   displaced   by   Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  7971.  A  bill   to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act   of   1930  to  limit  button  blanks 
to  raw  or  crude  blanks  suitable  for  manu- 
facture into  buttons;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  7972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  W^ays  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  7973.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4339  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  7974.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  7975.  A  bill  providing  for  the  issuance 
of  a  campaign  medal  to  each  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  serves  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  ST  ALB  AUM: 
H.R.  7976.  A   bill   to  expand   and   improve 
existing  law  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  ptirpose  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vessels  and  certain 
other  sources  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 


Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  7977.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  and  loan 
guaranty  benefits  to  persons  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962,  in  combat  zones,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  7978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Alarlne  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  7979.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  62  and  Is  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  tax  treatment  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  65;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  M.-.SCHMIDHAUSER: 
H.R.  7980.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain     States     bordering     the     Mississippi 
River  In  the  construction  of  the  Great  River 
Road;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  7981.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  a  program  of  research  and 
development  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
aircraft  noise,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  7982.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  aircraft  noise,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WTLSON: 
H.R.  7983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  for  re- 
search to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  7984.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  improve  living  environment  In  ur- 
ban areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  xirban  renewal,  and  com- 
m\ralty  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  7985.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  improve  living  environment  in  ur- 
ban areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Bv  Mr.  WaDNALL: 
H.R.  7986.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  to  promote  orderly  urban  develop- 
ment, to  improve  living  environment  In  ur- 
ban areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  ir.ws 
relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  com- 
munity facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS J^ 
H.R.  7997.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
sundry      independent      executive      bureaus, 
Ixiards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.J.  Res.  450.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States  relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  408.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  religious  persecution  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.  Res.  369.  Resolution  to  stop  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at 
Sands  Point.  N.Y..  pending  an  investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  370.  Resolution  to  stop  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at 
Sands  Point,  N.Y.,  pending  an  investigation; 
to  the  Commitiee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Res.  371.  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
tinued opposition  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  admission  of  the  Communist 
China  regime  to  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.  Res.  372.  Resolution  condemning  perse- 
cution of  national  and  religious  minorities 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  -to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHIL3IN ; 

H.  Res.  373.  Resolution  extending  greet- 
ings and  felicitations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  trustees,  faculty,  students 
and  friends  of  Cushing  Academy  of  Ash- 
burnham.  Mass..  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  its  charter; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  7987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohamed 
Ramez  Salem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 
H.R.  7988.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  -ender  Judgment  of  the  claim 
of  Jean  Davison  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  7989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isidore 
and  Margaret  Zellermayer:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH : 
H.R.  7990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Bradford  Smith:    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.R.  7991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Soued  and  Elie  Soued:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  7992.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Gambino:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Prestigiacomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  7994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Kapsopoulos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  7995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jirayer 
Gharapetian   Vartanian;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HR.  7996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarita 
D.   Garcia;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

197.  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Resolution  adopted 
by  Rice  County  Farmers  Union,  Rice  Coun- 


ty, Kans.,  urging  that  certain  amendments 
be  included  in  H.R.  7097  and  that  full  par- 
ity for  farm  families  is  the  goal  we  must 
reach;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
198.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  reference  to 
the  removal  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from 
the  liominican  Republic;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

TH1  R.SDAY,  M.VY  C,  190.') 

{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  May  5, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Dr.  Joachim  Prinz,  rabbi.  Temple 
B'Nai  Abraham,  Newark,  N.J.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

In  the  gray  days  of  human  histoi-y. 
Abraham,  the  father  of  all  religions, 
enunciated  for  the  first  time  the  con- 
cept of  one  God.  Creator  of  the  world, 
and  the  Sustainer  of  life.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel  remains 
forever  bound  up  with  the  divine  plan 
for  His  world  and  the  people  who  in- 
habit it.  Yet,  Israel's  histoi-y  is  one  of 
bondage  and  persecution.  For  2,000 
years,  after  the  Holy  Land  had  passed 
into  forciptn  hands,  the  Jev.ish  people 
suffered  in  countries  all  over  the  globe. 
Herded  into  ghettos,  they  were  subjected 
to  discrimination  and  degradation,  to 
injury  and  death.  In  our  own  days. 
6  million  of  them  lie  buried  in  the  mass 
graves  of  the  concentration  camps  of 
Europe.  ^  Yet  in  all  these  centuries  of 
hatred  and  bloodshed,  they  did  not 
abandon  their  faith  in  God.  nor  did 
they  forsake  their  belief  in  man's  innate 
goodness  and  the  principles  of  justice 
and  peace.  They  prayed  and  hoped 
that  the  day  would  come  when  many 
of  them  would  be  able  to  return  to  their 
homeland,  the  land  of  Israel,  and  to 
build  a  nation  and  to  reestablish  them- 
.selves  in  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
The  bloodletting  of  so  many  millions  in 
the  land  of  persecution  and  the  pei'se- 
verance  of  the  Jewish  people  made  the 
dream  and  prayers  of  Israel  c^e  true. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  with  theconcur- 
rence  and  approval  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  land  of  Israel  was  established. 
Today,  more  than  2  million  people  from 
many  lands,  men  and  women  of  many 
races  and  faiths,  inhabit  the  land. 

On  this  day  of  the  anniversaiT  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Israel,  we  pray: 
May  there  be  peace  between  Israel  and 
her  neighbors.  May  all  of  them  realize 
that  in  their  hands  and  hearts  rests  the 
key  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
whole  world.  May  there  be  wisdom  in 
the  minds  of  all  leaders  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  cradle  of  religion  and 
civilization,  so  that  they  will  pursue  the 
cause  of  cooperation  and  mutual  re- 
spect, which  alone  will  guarantee  sta- 
bility and  peace  for  all.  May  the  water 
from  the  ancient  and  sacred  river  bene- 
fit the  fields  of  all  nations,  yielding 
bread  and  sustenance  for  all.  and  not 
be  a  source  of  conflict  and  armed  threat. 
May  all  the  peoples  acknowledge  Israel's 


right  to  be,  to  work,  and  to  create,  know- 
ing that  there  is  loom  enough  for  Arabs 
and  Jews  to  live  together  in  harmony. 
May  the  great  nations  of  the  world — 
may,  indeed,  our  own  country  and  its 
leaders,  recognize  their  responsibility  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  all  borders,  and 
the  rightful  and  just  claims  of  all  peoples, 
to  the  end  that  the  ancient  prophecy 
may  be  realized: 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  end  of 
the  days. 

That  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established. 

And  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 

For  out  of  Zlon  shall  go  forth  the  law. 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusa- 
lem. 

And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares. 

And  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks: 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation, 

Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1965.  FOR  MILITARY 
FUNCTIONS  OP  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  tv 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  447),  making  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  447) 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965. 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Permanent  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  800 »  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1966  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for 
the  Arnied  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  biU  (H.R.  7597)  to 
establish  the  veterans  reopened  insur- 
ance fund  in  the  Treasury  and  to  au- 
thorize initial  capital  to  operate  insur- 
ance programs  under  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  section  725.  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  fiuther  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  60)  to  authorize  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to  designate  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.R.  7597)  to  establish  the 
veterans  reopened  insurance  fund  in 
the  Treasury  and  to  authorize  initial 
capital  to  operate  insurance  programs 
under  title  38,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 725,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUPPLEMENTAL       APPROPRIATION 
FOR    MILITARY    FUNCTIONS    OF 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  447) 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  considered  outside  of  the  time 
allotted  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  the  3  min- 
utes expired?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  long  ago  did 
the  3  minutes  expire? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  just  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  is  rescinded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
40  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

AN     APPROPRIATION     REQUEST     CANNOT     BE     USED 
TO  AUTHORIZE  AN  UNDECLARED  WAR 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  May  4, 
1965,  requesting  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $700  million  to  conduct  the 
undeclared  war  in  Vietnam,  President 
Johnson  frankly  stated  that  this  request 
was  being  used  not  because  moneys  were 
needed  to  supply  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam,  but  rather  as  a  vehicle  to  secure 


congressional  approval  of  his  carrying  on 
the  undeclared  war  to  North  Vietnam 
and  anywhere  else  in  southeast  Asia  that 
he  sees  fit. 

This  the  President  made  clear  at  the 
outset  of  his  message  when  he  stated: 

This  is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  supports  this 
request  is  also  voting  to  persist  in  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Each  is  saying  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  stand  united  before  the  world 
In  joint  determination  that  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  preserved 
and  Communist  attack  will  not  succeed. 

It  should  be  made  clear  also  that  this 
request  for  funds  for  the  remainder  of 
the  current  fiscal  year — 2  months — 
would  be  spending  at  the  rate  of 
over  $4  billion  a  year.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  sum  has  been  set  this  high  not  be- 
cause this  sum  can  be  obligated  in  the 
less  than  60  days  remaining  in  this  fiscal 
year,  but  because  there  is  here  an  at- 
tempt to  obviate  the  fact  that  this  is 
unnecessary.  The  President  has  stated 
that  f  imds  requested  are  not  needed  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.  He  has  told  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  sufficient  funds 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  sufficient  transfer 
authority  has  been  lodged  in  him  to  per- 
mit the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  to 
be  carried  on  without  let  or  hindrance 
until  the  end  of  this  present  fiscal  year. 
By  this  message  the  President  has 
sought  to  give  the  clear  impression  that 
a  vote  against  this  appropriation  is  a  vote 
in  aid  to  communism. 

This  implication  is  totally  unwar- 
ranted. It  should  be  resented  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  attempts  to 
blackjack  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives and  to  hold  them  up  to  scorn  and 
to  brand  them  as  less  than  patriotic  if 
they  choose  to  differ  and  disobey  the 
Presidential  command, 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  intensity  of 
my  opposition  to  the  international  Com- 
mvmist  conspiracy  and  in  my  determina- 
tion to  do  what  I  can  to  defeat  that 
conspiracy. 

Thus,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  enlarge 
upon  later  in  my  remarks,  I  do  support 
the  actions  which  President  Johnson  felt 
forced  to  take  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

This  is  not  a  rubberstamp  Congi-ess — 
or  at  least  it  should  not  be.  The  sepa- 
ration and  independence  of  the  three 
branches  of  government — executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial — is  among  the 
basic  and  inviolate  tenets  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  American  idea.  We 
should  resent  being  dragged  aroimd  like 
a  dog  on  a  leash  and  given  48  hours  to 
pass  bills  which  the  administration  seeks 
to  gird  up  its  shaky  policies  and  which 
admittedly  are  not  needed  at  this  time. 
The  Congress  should  not  be  asked  to 
enact  legislation  such  as  the  bill  before 
us  today,  with  hidden  meanings.  Let 
us  consider  this  bill  on  its  merits  without 
a  background  Presidential  message 
which  seeks  to  give  devious  and  sinister 
meanings  to  our  votes. 

Some  have  attempted  to  compare  the 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic  with 
the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
The  comparison  is  not  valid. 


In  Vietnam  we  start  with  the  historical 
fact  that  there  had  been  a  vmified  Viet- 
nam for  800  years,  which  followed  over  a 
thousand  years  of  Chinese  rule  and 
which  preceded  the  colonial  status  after 
the  French  conquest  of  Indochina. 

The  concept  of  two  Vietnams  came 
into  being  only  as  a  result  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1954  after  the  French 
had  been  decisively  beaten  by  the  Viet- 
minh  at  Dienbienphu. 

It  was  never  intended  to  be  a  perma- 
nent division  of  Vietnam  into  two  parts. 
According  to  the  Geneva  Convention, 
free  internationally  supervised  elections 
were  to  be  held  within  2  years  for  the 
purpose  of  reunifying  the  country  into 
one,  single  Vietnam — as  it  had  been  be- 
fore its  conquest  by  France. 

Those  guaranteed  elections  were  not 
held  because  the  United  States — through 
its  puppet  Ngo  Dinh  Diem — did  not  want 
them  to  be  held.  This  despite  our  uni- 
lateral pronouncement  at  the  time  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  in  1954  that  w-e 
would  abide  by  the  results  of  free  elec- 
tions, supervised  by  the  United  Nations, 
designated  to  unify  the  country. 

That  was  our  first  violation  of  our 
commitment  to  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

In  addition,  despite  the  clear  injvmc- 
tion  contained  in  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion prohibiting  the  escalation  of  arma- 
ments either  in  North  Vietnam  or  in 
South  Vietnam,  almost  immediately  after 
the  Geneva  Convention  was  signed  in 
1954,  the  United  States  began  to  supply 
arms  to  South  Vietnam  and  to  send  mili- 
tary trainers  into  South  Vietnam  to  train 
the  Vietnamese  Army  culminating,  in 
1961,  with  our  sending  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  so-called  advisers  to  fight 
alongside  the  South  Vietnamese  on  the 
frontlines. 

Our  military  escalation  has  continued 
since  then,  culminating  in  our  decision 
in  February  to  carry  the  war  into  North 
Vietnam. 

Over  a  year  ago— on  March  10,  1964 — 
I  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  warn 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  continua- 
tion of  oiu-  policies  in  Vietnam. 

First  of  all  I  pointed  out  that  President 
Johnson  had  inherited  the  mess  in  Viet- 
nam. I  noted  that  it  was  not  of  his  mak- 
ing and  that  as  he  approached  the  prob- 
lems of  making  the  hard  decisions  on 
Vietnam — problems  created  long  before 
he  became  President — he  should  feel  no 
compunction  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
justify  past  actions,  past  decisions,  and 
past  mistakes.  I  stated  <hen  and  I  state 
now  that  President  Johnson  should  feel 
entirely  free  to  act  in  such  a  manner  and 
to  make  such  decisions  as  are  calculated 
best  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world— a  world 
changed  greatly  from  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  who  initiated  om-  southeast  Asia 
policies. 

It  is  still  not  too  late,  in  my  opinion, 
for  President  Johnson  to  reexamine  his 
policies  in  that  area  of  the  world  and  to 
admit  frankly  and  fully  that  his  prede- 
cessors may  well  have  been  wrong  in  the 
course  of  acUon  they  set  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  on  March  10.  1964. 
together  with  various  exhibits  included 
in  those  remarks,  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

t  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  since 
March  10.  1964,  I  have  time  and  time 
and  time  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  elsewhere  pointed  out  that  basically 
the  undeclared  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  civil 
war  in  which  South  Vietnamese  are  kill- 
in?  other  South  Vietnamese. 

There  is  no  denial  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  South  Vietnamese — the  Viet- 
con5 — are  being  aided  by  ai-ms  and  men 
frcm  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denial 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese— the  people  of  the  government 
of  Saigon — are  being  aided  by  U.S.  arms 
and  fighting  men.  and  in  steadily  in- 
creasing volume. 

But  these  facts  cannot  controvert  the 
established  premise  that  Vietnam  was 
once  a  single,  unified  country,  that  the 
United  States  agreed  to  its  reunification 
determined  at  the  Geneva  Conference, 
and  that  the  guerrilla  warfare — the  civil 
war — started  in  South  Vietnam  when 
we  decided  not  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments for  the  reunification  of  Vietnam. 

No  one  contro\'erts  the  fact  that 
atrocities  have  been  committed  on  both 
sides. 

And  at  the  same  time,  no  one  contro- 
verts the  fact  that  while  our  puppet. 
Diem,  ruled  the  country  he  became  in- 
creasingly ruthless,  tyrannical.  and""SJI- 
distic  in  oppressing  his  fellow  country- 
men, while  we  stood  by  without  effective 
protest  and  permitted  his  oppression  in 
violation  of  the  conditions  specified  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 23,  1954.  when  he  offered  South 
Vietnam  military  and  economic  aid. 

That  the  Communist  government  in 
Hanoi  represses  human  rights  and  digni- 
ties no  one  can  deny. 

But  that  the  government  in  Saigon 
of  Premier  Diem  did  the  same  thing,  with 
our  concurrence,  should  not  have  been 
countenanced. 

For  at  that  time  it  was  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  show  to 
the  people  of  all  Vietnam — or  we  should 
have  been  seeking  to  do  so — that  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  could  be 
achieved  with  respect  to  the  dignity  of 
man  and  observance  of  his  rights  and 
freedoms,  and  that  a  free  society  was 
superior  to  a  police  state. 

This,  regrettably,  we  failed  to  do. 

Another  thing  I  have  repeatedly 
r>ointed  out  during  the  past  year  is  that 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  alone. 
Shortly  after  the  Geneva  Conventions 
in  1954,  the  United  States  took  the  lead 
in  establishing  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  on  September  8. 
1934.  Joining  in  this  organization  were 
the  Governments  of  Australia.  France, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines. 
ThaUand.  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  These  countries  at  that 
time  agreed  to  protect  the  territories  of 
Laos,    Cambodia,    and    Vietnam    from 


"armed  attack  and  counter  subversive 
activities  directed  from  without  against 
their  territorial  integrity  and  political 
stability." 

But  what  is  the  situation  today? 

Except  for  some  minor,  token  forces 
from  one  or  two  of  these  countries,  be- 
latedly contributed  after  our  most  ur- 
gent pleas,  tlie  United  States  is  going 
it  alone  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly. 
Where  are  our  allies  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization? 

They  just  are  not  on  the  front  lines 
in  quantity  comparable  to  the  number 
of  U.S.  fi;:Thting  men  who  are  daily  being 
kille:!  and  wounded  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  months  since  March  10,  1964. 
when  I  first  spoke  out  on  the  mess  in 
Vietnam,  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  our  action  in  Vietnam  constituted 
violations  of  our  commitments  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  33  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter provides: 

The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  contin- 
uance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by 
negotiation,  inquiry,  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort 
to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or 
other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice. 

The  United  States  has  not  sought  a 
solution  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by 
inquiry. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  so- 
lution to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by 
mediation. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  con- 
ciliation. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  ar- 
bitration. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  judicial 
settlement. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  resort- 
ing to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements. 

The  United  States  has  sought  no  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  by  any 
other  peaceful  means. 

More  recently — on  April  29,  1965 — I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  my  conviction  that  our 
policies  in  southeast  Asia  in  bombing 
North  Vietnam  are  aiding  and  not 
thwarting   imperialist   communism. 

I  have  stated  U.S.  present  policies  may 
be  driving  Hanoi  into  the  waiting  arms 
of  Peiping.  If  our  war  efforts  are  es- 
calated and  North  Vietnam  is  laid  bare, 
then  Hanoi  may  be  forced  to  call  for 
aid  from  both  Red  China  and  Communist 
Russia.  Once  Red  Chinese  troops  occupy 
North  Vietnam,  how  many  thousands  of 
years  will  it  take  before  they  leave?  It 
will  be  difficult  to  drive  them  out. 

Our  policies  are  also  driving  Peiping 
and  Moscow  closer  whereas  their  deep 
split  was  a  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
free  world.  Our  policies  are  likewise 
estranging  us  from  our  allies  and 
strengthening  imperialist  communism. 

How  are  our  policies  in  southeast 
Asia  strengthening  imperialist  com- 
munism? 


Because  if  we  had  adhered  to  the 
Geneva  agreement  and  would  adhere  to 
it  now,  if  we  announced  our  purpose  to 
hold  the  elections  promised  in  the  Ge- 
neva agreement  and  would  adhere  to  it 
now,  and  if  we  announced  our  purpose 
to  hold  the  elections  which  we  supported. 
a  united  Vietnam  would  inevitably  firm- 
ly resist  a  takeover  by  the  Chinese.  This 
would  be  a  complete  accord  with  its  past 
history. 

The  Vietnamese  want  to  be  independ- 
ent. They  objected  to  the  presence  of 
the  French.  They  object  to  the  presence 
of  the  United  States.  They  would  op- 
pose the  presence  of  the  Chinese. 

What  would  emerge  in  all  probability 
judged  by  past  history,  both  long  time 
and  recent,  would  be  a  Titoist  form  of 
eovernment  independent  of  Peiping. 

To  secure  that  type  of  independence 
from  Moscow,  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested $2  billion  in  foreign  aid  in  Tito's 
Yugoslavia. 

We  could  have  pursued  the  same  policy 
In  southeast  Asia,  although  In  conse- 
quence of  our  aggressiveness  there  and 
now  the  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  and 
our  repeated  declarations  for  an  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam,  this  policy 
would  now  be  more  difficult  to  achieve 
than  it  would  have  been  a  year  ago.  But 
it  is  still  possible. 

In  this  policy  we  would  have  Russian 
support. 

But  if  we  escalate  the  war  still  fur- 
ther, go  still  farther  north,  and  continue 
to  bait  the  Government  of  China,  tlie 
Chinese  may  mo\e  in  with  ground  troops 
into  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
And  once  they  occupy  Vietnam  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  get  them 
out.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult  and, 
as  yet,  impossible  to  get  Joseph  Stalin's 
troops  and  tanks  and  their  successors 
out  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  But  we 
managed  to  assist  Tito  in  proclaiming 
and  maintaining  a  considerable  degree 
of  Independence  from  Moscow.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  result  and  consider  the 
$2  billion  that  it  cost  the  American  tax- 
payeis  as  a  sound  investment. 

His  government  is  Communist,  but  it 
is  a  communism  independent  of  the  im- 
perial contiol  which  Jo-seph  Stalin 
sought  to  impose.  It  is  not  a  communism 
which  is  exported  for  the  purpose  of 
dominating  other  nations. 

Similarly,  if  we  had  pursued  or  could 
now  pursue  a  corresponding  policy  in 
southeast  Asia,  a  reunited  Vietnam 
choosing  its  own  government  would  in  all 
likelihood  maintain  its  independence 
from  the  Peiping  rule  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
andChou  En-lai. 

Unfortunately  our  present  policy  is 
likely  to  nullify  that  desirable  solution. 

Actually,  our  policy  is  leading  to  the 
very  Chinese  imperialist  expansion  which 
we  declare  it  is  our  purpose  to  obviate. 

I  have  also,  on  many  occasions,  spoken 
out  against  the  attempt  to  controvert 
established  facts. 

For  example,  the  President  in  his 
message  on  May  4.  1965.  sought  to  equate 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  to  the  situation 
in  Korea. 

This  is  far  from  accurate. 
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In  Korea  there  was  manifest  aggres- 
sion— an  armed  invasion  from  the  North 
at  the  start. 

In  Korea  the  United  States  was  fight- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  South  Koreans 
determined  to  keep  their  country  free 
from  aggression  from  the  North. 

In  Korea  we  were  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  the  United  Nations  with  allies 
from  15  countries  fighting  side  by  side 
with  our  troops. 

In  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  engaged  in  fighting  on  one  side  of  a 
civil  war  against  an  indigenous  uprising 
of  South  Vietnamese  aided  by  North 
Vietnamese. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  fighting  virtually 
alone,  without  allies  and  on  the  basis 
of  might  makes  right. 

History  cannot  be  rewritten,  although 
the  administration  has  attempted  to  re- 
write it. 

Facts  cannot  be  ignored,  although  per- 
tinent facts  have  been  ignored  by  and 
in  the  administration's  presentation  of 
its  case. 

The  United  States  cannot  by  wishful 
thinking  rewrite  the  facts  to  suit  new 
theories. 

I  see  no  need  for  this  reassertion  by 
the  Congress  of  approval  of  his  policies 
in  Vietnam. 

The  President  on  August  7,  1964.  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  pass  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Sec.  2.  The  tJnited  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  the 
necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of 
its  freedom. 

I  voted  against  that  resolution  and 
stated  in  part  at  the  time: 

I  have  asked,  and  ask  again  now,  tliat 
Instead  of  multiplying  our  Armed  Forces  and 
the  resulting  casualltles.  we  request  a  cease- 
fire and  seek,  instead  of  hostile  military 
action,  a  peacekeeping  United  Nations  police 
force.  I  should  be  happy  to  see  Americans 
as  a  part  of  that  peacekeeping  police  force 
•  •  •  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
the  pending  resolution,  which  opens  the  door 
to  unlimited  unilateral  war  by  our  country 
in  an  area  and  for  a  cause  which  pose  no 
threat  to  our  national  security,  and  In  which 
no  more  American  lives  should  be  sacrificed. 

I  still  feel  as  I  did  then. 

This  requested  appropriation,  coupled 
with  the  President's  message,  is  in  fact 
tantamount  to  giving  the  President  a 
second  blank  check. 

The  Congress  last  August  gave  him  one 
blank  check  to  wage  war  with  only  two 
dissents — those  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse] 
and  that  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska.  To  repeat,  I  feel  strongly  that 
this  cannot  be  done  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  I 
have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  preserve  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    I  cannot  in  all  good  conscience 


vote  to  take  any  action  contrai-y  to  the 
provisions  of  that  Constitution. 

The  people  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  are  Vietnamese.  They  have  be- 
hind them  800  years  of  united  history. 
The  United  States  cannot  pervert  history 
and  mold  facts  to  suit  its  own  con- 
venience or  its  own  theories  of  what  it 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
totally  different.  I  support  what  the 
Pi'esident  has  done  to  date.  I  commend 
him  for  it.  I  feel,  from  my  longstand- 
ing familiarity  with  Caribbean  affairs, 
that  he  had  no  alternative. 

A  Communist  takeover  engineered  by 
Peiping  or  Moscow  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  so  in 
the  case  of  Cuba.  I  do  not  consider  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  obsolete.  I  support  it 
unqualifiedly,  especially  with  the  inter- 
pretation which  President  Roosevelt 
sought  to  put  into  it — and  our  sub- 
sequent Presidents  have  likewise  sup- 
ported— that  it  be  made  a  joint  concern 
of  all  the  American  republics.  But 
whether  a  joint  concern  or  not,  it  should 
stand. 

My  interest  in  the  Caribbean,  and  par- 
ticulary  in  the  island  of  Hispanola,  which 
houses  the  two  nations  of  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  is  probably  of  longer 
duration  than  that  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress.  Forty-five  years  ago,  when  I 
was  managing  editor  of  The  Nation,  the 
weekly  magazine  in  New  York — which 
this  year,  incidentally,  will  celebrate  its 
100th  anniversary — I  crusaded  against 
what  has  since  become  known  as  "our 
gunboat  diplomacy." 

It  was  when  I  was  in  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor,  as  a  candidate  for  a  commission 
in  the  Field  Artillery  during  World  War 
I  that  one  time  while  I  was  in  the  Y.  I 
read  in  a  newspaper  an  item  that  U.S. 
marines  were  bombing  Haitian  villages. 
This  was  shocking  to  me  because  I  be- 
lieved deeply  in  our  participation  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  in  World  War  I.  I  felt 
that  our  sending  American  marines  into 
these  two  island  republics  was  in  com- 
plete contravention  to  Woodrow  Wilson's 
notable  pronouncements  about  the  right 
of  small  nations  to  determine  their  des- 
tiny. And  in  those  days  our  interven- 
tions, regrettably,  were  pare  of  "dollar 
diplomacy."  They  went  into  other 
countries  to  protect  American  financial 
investments. 

I  felt  that  our  basic  liberties  and  fun- 
damental principles  were  at  stake,  and  I 
had,  as  I  have  said,  embraced  the  Wilson- 
ian  philosophy.  I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now 
that  our  entry  into  both  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  were  imperative.  I 
made  up  my  mind  then  that  if  possible, 
when  the  war  was  over,  I  would  look 
into  the  matter  of  our  military  invasion 
of  these  Caribbean  nations  and  see  what 
could  be  done  about  it.  My  opportunity 
came  when  I  assumed  managing  editor- 
ship of  The  Nation. 

I  commissioned  several  writers  to  do 
articles,  and  they  did  so,  which  The 
Nation  published.  I  wrote  editorials  on 
the  subject.  I  organized  a  committee  of 
24  lawyers,  who  wrote  an  impressive 
brief  pointing  to  the  illegality  and  un- 
constitutionality of  our  invasion  of  those 


two  island  republics.  They  were  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bar.  They 
were:  Frederick  Bausman,  Seattle;  Al- 
fred Bettman,  Cincinnati;  William  H. 
Brynes,  New  Orleans;  Charles  C.  Bur- 
lingham,  New  York;  Zechariah  Chafee, 
Jr.,  Cambridge;  Michael  Francis  Doyle, 
Philadelphia;  Walter  L.  Flory,  Cleveland; 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  New  York;  Felix 
Frankfurter,  Cambridge;  Herbert  J. 
Friedman,  Chicago;  John  P.  Grace, 
Charleston,  S.C.;  Richard  W.  Hale,  Bos- 
ton; Frederick  A.  Henry,  Cleveland; 
Jerome  S.  Hess,  New  York;  William  H. 
Holly,  Chicago;  Charles  P.  Howland. 
New  York;  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  Phila- 
delphia ;  George  W.  Kirchwey,  New  York; 
Louis  Marshall,  New  York;  Adelbert 
Moot,  Buffalo;  Jackson  H.  Ralston, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Nelson  S.  Spencer, 
New  York;  Moorfield  Storey.  Boston; 
Tyrrell  Williams,  St.  Louis. 

Those  names  may  not  mean  much  to 
the  present  generation,  but  most  lawyers 
of  middle  age  or  older  will  recognize  that 
these  were  outstanding  members  of  their 
profession. 

Senator  William  E.  Borah,  at  my  re- 
quest, addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  pi^o- 
test  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  at 
which  Louis  Marshall,  a  great  lawyer, 
presided.  And  finally,  I  managed  to  se- 
cure a  congressional  investigation. 

In  response  to  my  efforts,  the  Senate 
appointed  a  select  committee  with  the 
following  membership:  Medill  McCor- 
mick,  of  Illinois,  Republican,  chairman; 
Tasker  Oddie,  of  Nevada.  Republican; 
Atlee  Pomerene,  of  Ohio.  Democrat;  and 
Andreius  A.  Jones,  of  New  Mexico, 
Democi-at. 

The  committee  made  its  plans  to  hold 
hearings  in  both  Haiti  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Senator  McCormick  then 
asked  me  to  precede  the  committee  by 
1  week  and  try  to  organize  the  hear- 
ings and  select  the  w^itnesses,  as  the 
amount  of  time  the  committee  could 
spend  in  the  island  was  limited.  It  held 
hearings  for  3  days  in  Haiti  and  an 
equal  number  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  findings  of  the  committee  were 
not  wholly  to  my  liking.  We  were  still 
in  the  era  of  "gunboat  diplomacy"  and 
"manifest  destiny."  They  recommend- 
ed the  continuation  of  the  military  occu- 
pation in  Haiti  but  an  early  termination 
of  the  Dominican  occupation.  However, 
the  Nation  persisted,  and  during  the 
Hoover  administration  the  Marines  were 
withdrawn  from  Haiti,  and  in  the  mean- 
while, self-government  had  been  restored 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Unfortunately,  a  man  trained  in  our 
Marine  Corps— Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo 
y  Molina,  who  had  worked  himself  into 
a  high  place  in  the  Dominican  constabu- 
lary—promoted a  coup  d'etat,  seized 
power,  and  established  himself  as  the 
ruler  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  His 
31 -year  reign  probably  exceeds  that  of 
any  of  the  various  Latin  American  dic- 
tators in  brutality,  ruthlessness,  and  cor- 
ruption. He  murdered  thousands  of  his 
fellow  Dominicans.  And  regrettably, 
U.S.  administrations,  both  Republican 
and  Democratic,  supported  him,  even 
giving  him  military  aid  which  he  used 
to  oppress  his  own  people. 
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In  the  fall  of  1922.  my  interest  in  a 
good  neighbor  policy  led  me  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico as  a  journalist,  representing  both 
Colliers  week  and  The  Nation.  Very 
little  was  known  in  the  United  States 
about  the  Mexican  Revolution  begun  in 
1911  which  had  passed  its  violent  stage 
and  was  settling  down  to  reap  its  fruits. 
I  went  to  find  out  among  other  things 
why  the  Harding  administration,  with 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  as  Secretary  of 
State,  was  refusing  to  recognize  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Alvaro  Obre^on.  a 
great  statesman  who  had  both  defeated 
the  forces  of  feudalism  and  reaction  In 
the  field  and  had  been  elected  President 
in  the  first  postrevolutionary  period. 
The  Harding  administration  had  refused 
to  recognize  his  government  because  he. 
quite  properly,  refused  to  approve  a 
treaty  requested  by  the  United  States 
which  would  in  effect  nullify  the  pur- 
poses and  promise.s  of  the  Mexican  revo- 
lution by  agreeing  not  to  break  up  the 
large  landholdings  if  they  were  Ameri- 
can owned.  We  were  still  carrying  out 
dollar  diplomacy. 

My  interest  in  Latin  America  led  me 
to  discuss  with  President  Roosevelt  the 
desirability  of  a  "good  neighbor  policy." 
I  also  discussed  this  at  length  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull,  whom  I 
found  deeply  sympathetic,  although 
somewhat  timid  on  the  subject  of  agree- 
ing to  cease  armed  intervention  in  the 
neighboring  countries  in  times  of  disor- 
der and  violence. 

In  the  fall  of  1933,  I  found  that  I  had 
been  appointed  the  adviser — and  there 
was  only  one — to  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Seventh  Inter-American  Conference 
which  was  to  convene  in  Mqntevideo. 
Uruguay,  late  that  year.  This  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  first  venture  into  the 
Latin  American  field.  The  American 
commission  was  headed  by  Secretary 
Cordell  Hull.  The  Republican  member 
was  J.  Reuben  Clark,  of  Utah,  wno  had 
been  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  others  were:  Spruille  Braden. 
whose  family  had  had  copper  interests 
in  Chile:  Alexander  Weddell,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Argentina :  J.  Butler  Wright, 
U.S.  Minister  to  Uruguay:  and  Dr.  So- 
phonisba  Breckenridge,  professor  of  so- 
cial work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  this  Montevideo  Corvference  we  laid 
the  groundwork  for  certain  fundamental 
changes  in  U.S.  policy.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  to  adjure  interven- 
tion for  any  reason  whatever  into  the 
territory  of  our  neighboring  states  un- 
less requested  by  their  government.  Sec- 
ond, to  make  the  Monroe  Doctrine  multi- 
lateral; to  make  it,  in  President  Roose- 
velt's words,  a-'joint  concern"  of  all  the 
American  republics.  These  became  U.S. 
policy,  and  it  was  a  gratifying  and  funda- 
mental change  from  the  imperialistic 
course  we  had  followed  for  the  previous 
third  of  a  century  and  a  little  earlier. 
I  considered  it  a  very  gratifying  achieve- 
ment, and  American  public  sentiment 
generally  supported  it. 

Subsequently,  what  had  been  called 
the  Pan  American  Union  became  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and 
its  charter  very  specifically  forbids  inter- 
vention for  any  reason  whatsoever. 
However,  unfortunately  and  regrettably. 


that  organization  has  not  functioned 
well  and  is  not  now  prepared  to  function 
quickly.  So  when  President  Johnson 
found  that  American  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger, that  there  was  no  government  in 
the  Dominican  Republic;  that  no  pro- 
tection could  be  given  either  Americans 
or  foreign  nationals,  he  took  the  only 
course  possible  and  sent  our  marines 
there  to  protect  human  lives — the  lives 
not  only  of  our  own  citizens  but  of  other 
foreign  nationals.  However  regrettable 
it  may  be  that  this  could  not  have  been 
done  multilaterally  and  by  the  OAS, 
as  a  practical  matter  that  was  impossible 
There  was  no  time  to  lose  if  lives  were  to 
be  saved.  And  so.  as  I  have  stated,  I  coin- 
mend  President  Johnson  for  this  action. 

Before  the  marines  had  landed,  the 
revolution  seemed  to  be  and  apparently 
was  a  revolt  by  the  followers  of  Juan 
Bosch  against  the  dictatorial  and  re- 
actionai-y  regime  of  the  military  which 
had  staged  the  coup  d'etat  against  him, 
had  deposed  him  from  office  and  driven 
him  into  exile.  He  had  been  the  con- 
stitutional and  legally  elected  Presi- 
dent— perhaps  the  first  ever  to  be  so 
elected  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
whose  history,  unfortunately,  has  been 
an  alternation  between  chaos  and  dic- 
tatorship. It  was  tragic  that  Bosch  was 
not  permitted  to  fulfill  his  term  and  have 
'it  followed  by  another  constitutional 
election. 

However,  after  the  marines  had  land- 
ed, or  about  that  time,  the  Pi'esident 
was  informed  that  the  rebels  against  the 
usurping  Government  of  the  Etominican 
Republic  were  largely  infiltrated  by 
Commmunists,  some  of  them  trained  In 
Cuba  and  elsewhere,  and  that  there  was 
a  real  danger  that  these  Communist 
elements  would  take  over  the  revolution. 

Assuming  that  this  infomiation  was 
correct,  and  obviously  the  President  so 
felt,  he  had  no  other  course  but  to 
announce  that  we  would  prevent  the 
Communist  takeover  and  not  allow  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  become  another 
Communist  satellite. 

The  presence  of  one  Communist-domi- 
nated country  in  the  Caribbean  such 
as  Cifba  unfortunately  may  not  in  itself 
be  a  direct  menace  to  our  own  national 
security,  but  it  is  a  constant  menace  to 
our  sister  nations  in  the  Caribbean  and 
in  South  America  and  to  the  peace  of 
this  hemisphere.  Directed  by  Moscow, 
and  maybe  by  Peiping,  Castro's  Cuba  has 
sent  infiltrators  and  saboteurs  into 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and  seeks  to 
export  its  Communist  revolution  to  those 
countries  which  are  striving  for  demo- 
cratic forms  and  the  freedoms  predicated 
thereunder.  So  they  have  experienced 
the  traditional  Communist  methods  of 
violence — sabotage,  bombing,  and  assas- 
sination. It  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  not  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  form  of  totali- 
tarianism, which  is  so  contrary  not  only 
to  our  own  ideals  and  purposes,  but  to 
that  of  our  neighbor  republics.  This 
would  become  a  menace  to  our  security 
if  it  succeeded  in  subverting  other  na- 
tions in  this  hemisphere. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  think  we  have 
blundered  gravely  in  our  previous  poli- 
cies under  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 


lican administrations.  We  have  sup- 
ported ruthless  dictators  of  the  right, 
such  as  Trujillo  and  Batista,  who  pre- 
pared the  way  for  such  a  reaction  against 
their  tyranny  and  such  a  revulsion 
against  their  corruption  that  the  field 
was  ripe  for  a  Communist  takeover. 
When  Castro  finally  revealed  his  true 
colors  and  showed  himself  to  be  a  puppet 
of  the  Kremlin,  we  again  blundered 
greatly  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode.  We 
should  either  have  kept  out  entirely  or 
given  the  Cuban  refugees  the  support 
which  they  believed  had  been  promised 
them  and  which  they  had  every  right 
to  expect.  We  did  neither,  and  Castro 
was  strengthened  by  our  fumbling.  Cas- 
tro has  since  proved  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  Western  World  and  another 
such  Communist  Castroite  republic  near- 
by allied  with  Moscow  or  Peiping  would 
be  intolerable.  So  I  feel  the  President 
has  been  dead  right  to  scotch  this  men- 
ace. 

President  Johnson  has  also  acted 
wisely  and  correctly  in  summoning  the 
Organization  of  American  States  into 
action.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Latin  American  members  will  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  move  to  provide  the 
kind  of  multilateral  security  and  con- 
sensus which  their  interests,  as  well  as 
ours,  would  dictate.  We  should  have  an 
inter-American  police  force  similar  to 
a  United  Nations  police  force,  but  orga- 
nized wholly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  should  be  manned  by  contingents  from 
every  country  willing  to  participate,  and 
the  U.S.  participation  should  be 
that  of  a  member  and  not  of  a  domi- 
nator.  Once  organized  it  should  be  ready 
to  move  into  situations  such  as  exploded 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  If  this 
could  be  achieved,  the  United  States 
would  get  away  both  from  the  necessity 
as  well  as  the  onus  of  unilateral  inter- 
vention. We  would  thereby  dispel  the 
idea,  now  unfortunately  reborn,  that  we 
are  resuming  gunboat  diplomacy  and 
wielding  the  big  stick. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  our  military  involvement  in 
southeast  Asia  and  our  involvement,  as 
it  ha^  been  to  date,  in  the  Caribbean. 
As  I  repeatedly  stated.  I  do  not  consider 
what  happens  in  Vietnam,  or  indeed  in 
southeast  Asia,  a  menace  to  our  Nation's 
security.  I  do  not  share  the  view  that  if 
we  go  to  the  peace  table  and  work  out  a 
settlement  in  line  with  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment, which  we  are  pledged  to  support, 
that  there  will  be  a  Commimist  takeover 
of  all  southeast  Asia.  I  share  even  less 
the  alarmist  fears  that  the  takeover  of 
the  Philippines,  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  so  forth,  will  follow,  and  that  we 
shall  have  to  repel  communism  on  our 
U.S.  shores.  That  is  a  lot  of  nonsense 
because  the  United  States,  through  its 
fleet  and  air  power,  completely  controls 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Moreover,  as  I 
pointed  out  again  and  again,  the  white 
man  cannot  settle  internal  Asian  prob- 
lems. They  have  to  be  settled  by  the 
Asians.  I  have  discussed  this  at  great 
length  at  various  times,  and  passing 
events  fully  justify  my  apprehension  that 
we  are  getting  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
a  quagmire  from  which  we  will  have 
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great  difficulty  in  extricating  ourselves 
with  honor,  with  profit,  or  with  success, 
and  without  the  loss  of  still  more  Amer- 
ican lives. 

The  said  fact  is  that  judging  from 
the  President's  $700  million  request  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  2  months,  we  can 
assume  that  the  total  appropriation  re- 
quested for  next  year  will  run  over  $4 
billion — and  it  will  probably  be  larger. 
The  Korean  war  cost  us  $18  billion  and, 
of  course,  this  war  will  be  at  least,  if  not 
more,  costly.    So  we  can  anticipate  that 
all  the  fine  domestic  programs  which  the 
President  has  presented  and  which  have 
already  met  with  wide  and  enthusiastic 
acclaim  from  the  American  people,  sorely 
needed  and  desirable  programs — the  war 
against  poverty,  antipollution,  the  war 
against    crime,    landscape    and    urban 
bcautiflcation,     resource     development, 
wildlife  and  wilderness  conservation,  and 
much  else — will  go  down  the  drain.    The 
funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  President's 
purpose  and  his  overall  proposal  to  build 
the  Great  Society  will  be  consumed  by 
the  moloch  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  President 
Johnson  in  his  actions  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  since  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  perilous  situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  failure  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  offer  an 
effective,  readily  available  alternative 
compelled  him  to  act  in  order  to  avoid  a 
takeover  of  that  Republic  by  interna- 
tional communism. 

However,  I  cannot  support  President 
Johnson  on  the  course  he  has  chosen  to 
follow  in  Vietnam.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
support  him  in  his  request  for  this  ap- 
propriation, which  admittedly  is  not 
needed  now  to  cari-y  on  our  war  there 
and  which  I  regard  as  a  subterfuge  to 
gain  congressional  support  for  his  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam. 

Therefore  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  approval  of  this  appropria- 
tion. 

E.'CHIBIT    1 

The  United  States  Shoxj-ld  Get 
Out  of  Vietnam 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  President,  the  mess  In 
Vietnam  was  Inherited  by  President  John- 
son. 

Over  10  years  ago,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  situation  In  Indochina,  a  report  was 
made  to  the  Senate  outlining  the  following 
conditions  for  success  in  that  troubled  area 
of  the  world : 

"The  basic  problem  which  confronts  all 
three  governments  and  particularly  that  of 
Vietnam  is  to  put  down  firm  roots  in  their 
respective  populations.  They  will  be  able  to 
do  so  only  if  they  evolve  in  accord  with  pop- 
■  ular  sentiment  and  they  deal  competently 
with  such  basic  problems  as  illiteracy,  pub- 
lic health,  excessive  population  in  the  deltas, 
inequities  in  labor,  and  land  tenure,  and 
village  and  agricultural  improvements.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  constant 
rising  of  the  ethical  standards  of  government 
and  a  determination  to  use  the  armies,  now 
in  the  process  of  formation,  strictly  for  na- 
tional rather  than  private  purposes.  Failure 
in  these  fundamental  responsibilities  of  self- 
government  win  result  In  the  achievement  of 
the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance  of  in- 
dependence. It  could  also  mean  the  rapid 
reduction  of  the  three  nations  to  chaos  and 
the  subsequent  intrusion  of  some  new  form 
of  foreign  domination  from  close  at  hand." 

The  date  of  that  report  was  October  27, 
1953,  over  10  years  ago. 
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The  person  making  the  report  was  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
whose  knowledge  of  that  area  of  the  world 
is  most  extensive.  With  respect  to  South 
Vietnam,  the  recommendations  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  were  prophetic,  but  they 
went  unlieeded. 

History  shows  that  the  major  causes  of  the 
deterioration,  not  only  of  the  U.S.  position, 
but  also  of  the  position  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese governments,  have  been  actions  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  contrary 
to  the  advice  offered  by  the  distinguished 
m.ajorlty  leader  10  years  ago. 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam  Is  not  and  never 
has  been  a  U.S.  war.  It  is  and  must  remain 
a  fight  to  be  fought  and  won  by  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  themselves.  The  will  to 
fight  and  win  must  come  from  the  spirit 
of  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  United  States 
cannot  instill  that  will  in  them. 

For  14  years  now  the  United  States  has 
helped  the  South  Vietnamese  with  men, 
money  and  material  in  generous  amounts.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  table  showing 
the  amounts  of  aid  loaned  or  granted  for  this 
area  over  the  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, and  South  Vietnam,  fiscal  years  1954 
to  1963.  inclusive 

[In  millions  of  dolliirs] 


Year 

Laos 

Canibodia 

South 
Virtnaiii 

1954 

0.1 

1955    - 

40.9 
-fi.  5 
4R.7 
36.9 
32.6 
h.\5 
64.2 
64.1 
36.8 

38.2 
TO.v 
55.3 

:;6. 1 

29.6 
26.0 
28.1 
39.9 
29.  2 

325. 8 

19.V) 

1957 

1958 

383.  G 
391.  6 
242. 0 

1959    

249.0 

19fp0   

251.  4 

19f)l          

209.6 

19f>2     

287.2 

1963 

208.1 

Mr.  Gruening.  Why  have  these  been  una- 
vailing in  bringing  security  to  South  Viet- 
nam from  the  Communist-led  attacks  of  the 
Vietcong?  As  Sam  Castan.  Look  senior  edi- 
tor, wrote  on  January  28,  1964: 

"But  in  spite  of  our  noble  intent,  our  mas- 
sive aid  and  all  the  small  acts  of  selfless  hero- 
ism our  men  have  performed  in  its  behalf. 
South  Vietnam's  path  to  peace  is  cluttered 
by  the  debris  of  mistakes  that  America  either 
made  or  endorsed." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  by  Mr.  Caston  entitled  "Vietnam's 
Two  Wars"  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presidinc  Officer.    Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Geuening.  It  Is  to  the  past  then,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  events  of  recent  days  and 
months,  that  we  must  look  for  the  answer 
to  the  "why"  of  the  present  dilemma  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam. 

When  President  Eisenhower  took  office  In 
January  1953,  the  war  in  Indochina  was  not 
going  well.  It  was  a  French  war,  fought  with 
French  troops  as  well  as  the  troops  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  U.S.  military  and 
economic  aid  had  been  going  to  the  French  In 
ever-Increasing  amounts  as  the  drain  of 
maintaining  a  fighting  force  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mUlion  men  and  of  supporting  three  Indo- 
chlnese  national  armies  numbering  120,000 
men  increased. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  on  January  27, 
1953—6  days  after  taking  office — Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  stated: 

"Now  the  Soviet  Russians  are  making  a 
drive  to  get  Japan,  not  only  through  what 
they   are    doing    In   northern    areas   of   the 


Islands  and  In  Korea,  but  also  through  what 
they  are  doing  in  Indochina.  If  they  could 
get  this  peninsula  of  Indochina,  Slam, 
Burma.  Malaya,  they  would  have  what  Is 
called  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia.  That's  the 
area  from  which  the  great  peoples  of  Asia, 
great  countries  of  Asia,  such  as  Japan  and 
India,  get  In  large  measure,  their  food.  And 
you  can  see  that  If  the  Soviet  Union  had 
control  of  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia,  that  would 
be  another  weapon  which  would  tend  to  ex- 
pand their  control  into  Japan  and  Into  India. 
That  Is  a  growing  danger  and  it  Is  not  only 
a  bad  situation  because  of  the  threat  in  the 
Asian,  countries  that  I  refer  to  but  also  be- 
cause the  French,  who  are  doing  much  of  the 
fighting  there,  are  making  great  effort  and 
tl^at  effort  subtracts  just  that  much  from 
tlie  capacity  of  their  building  a  European 
army  and  making  the  contribution  which, 
otherwise  they  could  be  expected  to  make.    • 

In  terms  of  fighting  men,  France  was  there 
as  the  only  major  power  on  the  scene  be- 
cause the  three  countries  had  been  and  were 
French  colonies.  While  they  had  been  given 
Independence  in  1949,  the  Independence  was 
with  respect  to  internal  affairs  only.  Tliey 
were  still  within  the  French  Union  and 
France  had  an  obligation  to  them  to  help 
fight  the  Communist-supported  Internal 
fighting  they  faced. 

But  the  long  supply  lines  and  the  fierce 
fighting  continued  to  sap  French  strength. 

Then  came  the  tragic  events  at  Dienblen- 
phu  In  March  1954.  The  Communists  under 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  attacked  that  fortress  In  force. 
Tliose  were  the  days  of  brinkmanship,  of 
massive  retaliation,  and  of  the  domino 
tlieory — policies  proclaimed  by  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

While  the  fighting  was  taking  place,  G£n. 
Paul  Ely,  French  chief  of  staff,  flew  to  Wash- 
ington to  Inform  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion that  the  French  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer  and  needed  direct  U.S.  inter- 
vention. 

This  request  preclpi-ated  a  behlnd-the- 
scene  struggle  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment circles  both  here  in  Washington  and 
in  London. 

While  General  Ely  was  still  In  town.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dulles  held  a  news  conference 
In  which  he  stated  that  what  military  aid 
was  given  to  F  ance  was  a  military  matter 
and  that  "if  there  are  further  requests  of 
that  kind  that  are  made,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  military  or  defense  people  will  at- 
tempt to  meet  them." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Secretary  Dulles'  news  conference  on  March 
23,  1954.  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The   Presiding   Officer.     Without   objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  Fletcher  Knebel,  well- 
known  Washington  correspondent,  in  an  ar- 
ticle In  Look  on  February  8.  1955,  gave  a 
forceful  account  of  maneuverlngs  In  high 
places  m  Washington  and  London  in  those 
fateful,  early  days  of  1954  when  the  United 
SUtes  stood  on  the  brink  of  an  all-out  in- 
vasion of  Vietnam. 

According  to  Mr.  Knebel,  Adm.  Arthur  W. 
R-.dford,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  advocated  an  Immediate  airstrike 
from,  carriers;  Gen.  Matthew  B  Ridgway. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  was  opposed  since  he 
believed  that  such  a  strike  could  lead  to  all- 
out  intervention;  Admiral  Carney.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twi- 
ning Air  Force  Chief  A  Staff,  felt  that,  while 
an  airstrike  might  help  the  French  at  Dien- 
bienphu,  more  force  would  be  needed  to  win 
the  fight  in  Vietnam. 

President  Elsenhower,  according  to  Kne- 
bel agreed  with  AdmU-al  Radford  on  two 
conditions:  That  the  United  States  be  jouied 
In  the  action  by  other  allies;  namely.  Great 
Britain;  and  that  congressional  approval  be 
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obtained  for  the  action.  Since  neither  condi- 
tion could  be  met,  the  United  States  moved 
back  safely  from  the  brink. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  portion 
of  Mr.  Knebel's  article  dealing  with  Indo- 
china be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit   3.) 

Mr.  Grcening.  Dienbienphu  fell  on  May 
7.  1L.'54. 

At  Geneva  on  July  21,  1954,  delegates  from 
GrcAt  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  France,  the 
United  States,  Communist  China,  Cambodia, 
Laos.  Vietnam  and  the  Vietminh  came  to  a 
settlement  tc  resolve  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. The  main  provisions  of  the  agreement 
concerning  Vietnam  were  as  follows: 

First.  Vietnam  was  to  be  partitioned  along 
the  17th  parallel  into  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Second.  Regulations  were  imposed  on  for- 
eign military  personnel  and  on  increased 
armaments. 

Third.  Countrywide  elections,  leading  to 
the  reunification  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, were  to  be  held  by  July  20,  1956. 

Fourth.  An  International  Control  Com- 
mission— ICC — was  to  be  established  to  su- 
pervise the  Implementation  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

The  United  States  was  not  a  signatory  of 
the  agreement,  but  issued  a  statement,  uni- 
laterally, stating  that — "It  (1)  will  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  dis- 
turb the  Geneva  Agreements:  (2)  would  view 
any  renewal  of  the  aggression  in  violation  of 
the  aforesaid  agreements  with  grave  concern 
and  r.5  seriously  threatening  international 
peace  and  security  and  (3)  shall  continue  to 
seek  to  achieve  unity  through  free  elections, 
supervised  by  the  U.N.  to  insure  that  they 
are  conducted  fairly." 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Grueninc.  I  yield  with  pleasure. 
Mr.  Morse  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  I  had  planned  to  sit  through 
every  word  of  his  speech.  I  had  expected  it 
would  come  earlier  this  afternoon.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  must  go  to  an  official  conference.  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  I  have 
read  every  word  of  his  speech.  I  would  have 
the  Record  today  show  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  thinks  this  is  one  of  the 
great  speeches  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
on  foreign  policy.  I  associate  myself  with 
every  wore',  of  the  speech. 

I  am  awaiting  my  Government's  answer 
to  it.  In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  Senator's  speech.  There  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  killing  a  single  American  boy 
In  South  Vietnam.  It  is  about  time  the 
American  people  awakened  to  what  is  going 
on  in  South  Vietnam  and  recognized  that 
South  Vietnam  is  beyond  the  perimeter  of 
American  defense.  There  is  no  justification 
for  murdering  a  single  American  boy  in 
South  Vietnam,  for  the  issue  has  now  be- 
come one  of  murder. 

Everyone  knows  that  if  we  got  into  a  war 
with  Russia  or  Red  China  it  would  be  a 
nuclear  war.  not  a  conventional  war.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  are  doing  over  there  with 
a  conventional  program. 

F-urthermore  as  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
where  are  our  alleged  allies  in  South  Viet- 
nam? In  contrast  with  South  Korea,  where 
are  our  friends  there?  So  long  as  we  are 
willing  to  pay  99  percent  of  the  bill  and 
spill  American  blood,  they  will  be  sat;sfied. 
If  my  Government  wants  to  make  this  an 
Issue  across  the  land,  I  am  willing  to  have 
it  become  an  issue:  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  a  single  dollar  for  operations  in 
South  Vietnam  or  to  give  support  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  Defense  who  is  be- 
speaking American  foreign  policy  with  no 
right  to  do  so. 


South  Vietnam  is  not  worth  the  life  of 
a  single  American  boy.  I  say  to  my  adminis- 
tration that  I  have  no  intention  of  giving 
any  support  whatsoever  to  continuing  the 
cost  in  blood  and  money  for  operations  In 
South  Vietnam  that  cannot  be  Justified  on 
the  ground  of  American  defense  or  on  any 
other  ground. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  set  forth 
the  issue  in  his  speech  in  terms  so  unanswer- 
able that  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  s.ij,-  to  the  administration,  "What  is  your 
answer?"     I  wait  for  the  answer. 

Mr.  GRUENING  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  helpful  comment. 

Within  2  months,  on  September  8,  1954. 
the  governments  of  Australia,  France,  New 
Zo.iland,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines.  Tliailand, 
the  United  Kmgdom  and  the  United  States 
signed  a  collective  security  pact  at  Manila, 
known  as  the  southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty.  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam 
were  not  parties  to  this  treaty,  but  by  a 
simult.meous  protocol  to  the  treaty  all  the 
p.irtics  to  the  original  treaty  agreed  to  in- 
clude the  territories  of  those  three  nations 
in  the  territory  protected  by  the  treaty  from 
'  armed  attack  and  counter  subversive  activi- 
ties directed  from  without  against  their  ter- 
ritori.il  integrity  and  political  stability." 

The  United  States  made  it  clear  to  all 
the  sisnatories  that  the  type  of  aggression 
it  considered  itself  bound  to  prevent  was 
Communist  aggression.  As  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  explained  it:  "We  stipulated  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  however,  that 
the  only  armed  attack  in  that  area  which 
we  would  regard  as  necessarily  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  security  would  be  a  Commu- 
nist armed  attack." 

In  his  address  lo  the  Nation  on  September 
15,  1954.  explaining  the  action  taken  at  Ma- 
nila, Secretary  Dulles  first  reiterated  his  con- 
cept of  the  domino  theory  of  possible  events 
in  southeast  Asia  in  the  following  words: 
"Any  significant  expansion  of  the  Commu- 
nist werld,  would,  indeed,  be  a  danger  to 
the  United  States,  because  international 
communism  thinks  in  terms  of  ultimately 
using  its  power  position  against  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  could  honestly  say, 
using  the  words  that  President  Monroe  used 
in  proclaiming  his  doctrine,  that  Conamu- 
nist  armed  aggression  in  southeast  Asia 
would,  in  fact,  endanger  our  peace  and  se- 
curity and  call  for  counteraction  on  our 
part." 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  had  explained 
the  domino  theory  at  an  earlier  news  con- 
ference on  May  11.  1954,  in  the  following 
words:  Asked  If  the  plan  for  collective  secu- 
rity could  succeed  if  one  or  more  of  its  seg- 
ments were  lost  to  the  Communists,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  replied: 

"The  situation  in  that  area,  as  we  found 
it,  was  that  it  was  subject  to  the  so-called 
domino  theory.  You  mean  that  if  one  went, 
another  would  go?  We  are  trying  to  change 
it  so  that  would  not  be  the  cate.  That  is  the 
whole  theory  of  collective  security.  You  gen- 
erally have  a  whole  series  of  countries  which 
can  be  picked  up  one  by  one.  That  is  the 
whole  theory  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
As  the  nations  come  together,  then  the 
domino  theory,  so-called,  ceases  to  apply. 
And  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  create  a  situ- 
ation in  southeast  Asia  where  the  domino 
situation  will  not  apply.  And  while  I  see  it 
has  been  said  that  I  felt  that  southeast  Asia 
could  be  secured  even  without  perhaps  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia,  I  do  not  want 
for  a  minute  to  underestimate  the  Impor- 
tance of  those  countries  nor  do  I  want  for 
a  minute  to  give  the  impression  that  we  be- 
lieve that  they  are  going  to  be  lost  or  that 
we  have  given  up  trying  to  prevent  their 
being  lost.  On  the  contrary,  we  recognize 
that  they  are  extremely  important  and  that 
the  problem  of  saving  southeast  Asia  is  far 
more  difficult  if  they  are  lost.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  impression,  either,  that  If 


events  that  we  could  not  control  and  which 
we  do  not  anticipate  should  lead  to  their 
being  lest,  that  we  would  consider  the  whole 
situation  hopeless,  and  we  would  give  up  in 
despair.  We  do  not  give  up  in  despair.  Also, 
we  do  not  give  up  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cam- 
bodia." 

In  his  nationwide  address  on  September 
15,  1954,  on  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  alro  expounded  his 
m;TSsive  retaliation  theories  of  how  to  con- 
tain commimism  anywhere  in  the  world,  any 
time,  at  the  ler.st  cost: 

"We  cor.sidered  at  Manila  how  to  imple- 
ment the  treaty.  One  possibility  w^.s  to  cre- 
ate a  joint  military  force.  However,  I  ex- 
plained that  the  U.S.  responsibilities  were 
so  vart  and  so  far  fiung  that  we  believed 
th.;t  we  would  serve  beet,  not  by  earmarking 
forces  for  particular  areas  of  the  Far  East, 
but  by  developing  the  deterrent  of  mobile 
stnking  power,  plus  strategically  placed 
reserves. 

"This  viewpoint  was  accepted.  Thus,  the 
treaty  will  not  require  us  to  make  material 
changes  in  our  military  plans.  These  plans 
already  call  for  our  maintaining  at  all  times 
powerful  naval  and  air  forces  in  the  Wc:t- 
ern  Pacific  capable  of  striking  at  any  aggres- 
sor by  means  and  at  places  of  our  choosing. 
The  deterrent  power  we  thus  create  can  pro- 
tect many,  as  effectively  as  it  protects  one." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
cf  events  in  Vietnam  from  the  time  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  as  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  be  printed  in  the  REcono 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  President,  by  January 
1,  1955,  U.S.  aid  began  to  flow  directly  to 
South  Vietnam  and  on  February  12,  1955,  a 
U.S.  military  assistance  advisory  group  took 
over  the  training  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Previously,  U.S.  aid  had  been  g.ivcn 
through  France. 

In  October  1955,  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration picked  Ngo  Dinh  Dlcm  to  rule 
South  Vietnam. 

There  may  be  some  room  for  disagreement 
as  to  whether  Diem  was  a  poor  choice  for  the 
job  to  begin  with  or  whether,  after  having 
come  to  power,  the  thirst  for  more  and  more 
power  on  his  part  and  on  the  part  of  his 
many  relatives,  whom  he  placed  in  high  gov- 
ernmental posts,  became  insatiable. 

Seven  months  before  the  former  emperor, 
Boa  Dal,  was  deposed  on  October  23,  1955, 
in  a  national  referendum  in  which  Diem  re- 
ceived 98  percent  of  the  votes.  Diem  met 
and  greatly  Impressed  Secretary  cf  State 
Dulles.  In  a  nationwide  broadcast  dij,  March 
8,  1955,  Secretary  Dulles  said:  "I  was  much 
Impressed  by  Prime  Minister  Diem.  He  is  a 
true  patriot,  dedicated  to  Independence  and 
to  the  enjoyment  by  his  people  of  political 
and  religious  freedoms.  He  now  has  a  pro- 
gram for  agricultural  reform.  If  it  is  effec- 
tively executed,  it  will  both  assist  In  the  re- 
settlement of  the  refugees  and  provide  his 
country  with  a  sounder  agricultural  system. 
I  am  convinced  that  his  Government  deserves 
the  support  which  the  United  States  is  giving 
to  help  to  create  an  efflclent,  loyal  military 
force  and  sounder  economic  conditions." 

Ngo  Dinh  Diem  ruled  South  Vietnam  fr:)m 
October  23,  1955,  until  the  coup  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1963,  deposed  him.  As  the  guerrilla 
fighting  intensified  through  the  years,  so 
did  the  mismanagement  and  corruptig.n  of 
the  Diem  government.  It  became  increas- 
ingly oppressive,  trampling  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals and  Ignoring  the  neces:lty  for  eco- 
nomic reforms  to  benefit  the  people. 

There  is  no  room  for  disagreement  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  the  United  States 
condoned  or  Ignored  actions  by  Diem  and 
his  ruling  relatives  calculated  to  antagonize 
the  people  on  whose  support  any  stable  South 
Vietnamese  Government  must  rect — or  fall. 
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As  Jerry  A.  Rose  stated  In  the  New  Re- 
public on  October  12.  1963:  "For  some  rea- 
son, diplomats,  soldiers  In  the  field,  and 
politieians  in  Washington  are  unable  to  grasp 
the  importance  of  the  people.  While  forever 
raising  wet  fingers  to  the  wind  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  the  policymak- 
ers appear  to  operate  on  the  belief  that 
Asian  people  have  no  opinions,  and  even  If 
they  did  have  an  opinion,  it  would  carry 
no  weight.  A  good  Gallup  poll  would  easily 
disprove  the  former  proposition,  and  history 
has  proved  time  and  again  the  fallacy  of  the 

latter." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Rose  s 
article  entitled  "Dead  End  in  Vietnam"  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  Grueninc.  The  recent  state  of  opti- 
mistic announcements  from  the  Pentagon  on 
how  well  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  is 
going — despite  contrary  reports  from  trained 
observers  on  the  scene — only  carries  on  a  tra- 
dition begun  in  the  earliest  days  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Thus,  in  July  1956,  In  the  face  of  con- 
tinued Vieteong  sabotage  and  virulent  propa- 
ganda. Vice  President  Nixon  addressing  the 
first  Constituent  Assembly  of  South  Vietnam, 
stated  that  "the  militant  march  of  commu- 
nism has  been  halted."  But  by  the  middle 
of  the  next  year,  Vieteong  guerrilla  bands 
stepped  up  their  attacks,  bombing  U.S.. 
MAAG,  and  USIS  installations  and  attacking 
settlements  near  Saigon. 

Mr.  Nixon's  overoptimlstic  statement  In 
July  1956  is  on  a  par  with  his  statement  In 
October  1960,  when  he  stated:  "As  far  as 
Indochina  was  concerned,  I  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  it  was  essential  during  that 
period  that  the  United  States  make  it  clear 
that  we  would  not  tolerate  Indochina  fall- 
ing under  Communist  domination.  Now,  as 
a  result  of  our  taking  the  strong  stand  that 
we  did,  the  civil  war  there  was  ended,  and 
today  we  do  have  a  strong  free  bastion 
there." 

Vieteong  guerrilla  activities,  reinforced  by 
arms  and  men  from  North  Vietnam,  in- 
creased greatly  during  Diem's  regime. 

So  did  corruption  and  the  oppression  of 
the  people. 

As  Castan  states  in  his  article  already  re- 
ferred to: 

"To  his  [Diem's]  personal  credit,  he  al- 
legedly managed,  again  with  American  aid,  to 
amass  a  personal  fortune  of  some  $50  million 
during  the  same  period.  Diem  changed — too 
slowly  for  our  then  Ambassador  Frederick  J. 
Noltlng,  an  Intimate  friend  of  both  Diem  and 
his  charming  sister-ln-law,  Mme.  Ngo  Dinh 
Nhu.  to  notice.  Too  slowly  for  Gen.  Paul  D. 
Harklns,  boss  of  our  military-assistance  com- 
mand, to  notice.  No  one.  In  fact,  noticed  un- 
til we  found  that  we  had  been  duped  Into 
complicity,  and  were  compounding  by  assent 
the  mistakes  of  Diem  and  his  family." 

In  the  face  of  increasingly  serious  guer- 
rilla activity,  the  so-called  strategic  hamlet 
plan  was  Instituted  In  1961.  It  was  copied 
from  Mp.laya,  but  served  only  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  guerrillas  to  capture  arms  and 
supplies.  It  was  a  failure  also  as  a  means  of 
isolating  Diem's  opponents. 

Two  accounts  illustrate  the  hows  and  the 
whys  of  the  failure  of  the  strategic  hamlet 
plan : 

The  first  Is  related  In  the  article  before  re- 
ferred to  by  Castan:  "Plel  la  Mlah,  one  of  the 
hamlets.  Is  an  example.  'The  soldiers  forced 
us  out  of  oxir  huts,'  said  the  village  chief, 
shortly  befo.  e  the  November  coup  d'etat,  'and 
told  us  that  a  fortified  village  was  ready  for 
us  In  the  valley.  "Can  we  take  out  land?" 
we  asked.  Two  men  refused  to  leave  our  an- 
cestral home  and  were  shot.  It  took  us  60 
days  to  march  here.  We  have  no  land  to 
farm,  and  if  the  Government  doesn't  give  us 


food  soon,  we'll  have  to  sell  the  pigs  and 
buffalo  we  brought  with  us.  The  Vieteong 
come  at  night  for  our  weapons.  We  give 
them  the  weapons.  Why  should  we  die  for 
weapons?' " 

The  second  Is  from  a  Reporter  article  by 
Bernard  Fall  In  the  October  24,  1963,  Issue,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
H^is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  Grueninc.  Reading  from  the  Fall  arti- 
cle: 

"There  is  not  one  plantation  that  has  not 
been  attacked  or  partly  pillaged  several  times 
by  the  Vieteong  during  the  past  5  years,  and 
which  has  not  seen  several  of  its  French 
personnel  kidnaped  and  held  for  ransom  or 
killed.  During  the  Indochina  war,  the 
plantations  had  been  allowed  to  arm  them- 
selves and  maintained  militia  forces  at  their 
own  expense.  When  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  came 
to  power  he  ordered  all  plantations  disarmed 
and  they  thus  became  military  liabilities. 
"The  plantation  managers  now  keep  in 
business  by  closing  their  eyes  to  the  Viet- 
eong emissaries  who  come  to  the  workers' 
villages  and  exact  tribute;  they  silently  pay 
millions  of  piasters  of  ransom  to  the  Viet- 
eong— and  as  much  again  to  bribe  South 
Vietnamese  authorities  to  allow  them  to  op- 
erate. Here  and  there,  the  Saigon-controlled 
press  announces  that  a  French,' plantation 
was  fined  tens  of  millions  of  piasters  (a 
million  dollars  or  more)  for  'economic  vio- 
lations.' Everybody  knows  what  that 
means,  and  business  goes  on  as  usual." 

The  oppression  of  the  people  by  Diem's 
secret  police  was  Intensified. 

In  the  summer  of  1963,  Diem  turned  on  the 
Buddhists  and  the  students,  with  wholesale 
arrests  and  imprisonments. 

And  yet  all  through  these  years  from  1955 
to  the  November  1963  coup.  Diem  was  shored 
up  and  kept  In  office  with  billions  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  and,  as  at  present,  as  many  as 
17.000  American  troops.  The  people  of 
South  Vietnam  knew  this.  The  United 
States  won  no  friends  and  influenced  no 
Vietnamese  people  when  Buddhist  priests 
were  driven  off  to  concentration  camps  in 
AID  vehicles  by  Diem's  secret  police,  who 
were  paid  by  U.S.  funds. 

In  the  light  of  Diem's  long  years  of  cor- 
rupt and  repressive  rule,  the  two  coups  In 
Vietnam  last  year  should  have  come  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone.  The  surprise  lies  In  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  occur  sooner. 

As  I  have  said,  the  roots  of  the  present 
dilemma  of  the  United  States  reach  back  to 
1955  and  to  the  years  of  condoning  corrup- 
tion, misrule,  and  repression.  Diem  lost 
whatever  support  he  had  from  the  people 
through  the  use  of  U.S.  money  and  U.S. 
arms. 

Where  do  we  turn  now  for  our  solution  in 
South  Vietnam? 

The  United  States  must  start  with  one 
basic  truth  which  should  be  constantly  re- 
iterated: the  fight  In  South  Vietnam  can  be 
won  only  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  Even  If 
the  United  States  would  or  could,  the  fight 
in  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  won  by  making 
of  that  country  a  colony  of  the  United  States. 
The  French  tried  and  failed,  even  though 
they  used  a  quarter  of  a  million  troops. 

The  question  is  this:  After  20  bloody  years 
of  conflict,  have  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  the 
will  and  the  capacity  to  fight  to  win? 
Putting  it  In  other  terms,  Mr.  President,  has 
the  present  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
the  ability  and  the  stability  to  wage  the 
fight  or  Is  It  obliged  to  look  over  the 
shoulder  constantly  In  fear  of  another  coup? 
If  there  Is  no  heart  to  fight  In  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  the  sooner  we  face  that 
fact  the  better  off  we  shall  be.  Since  a  victory 
In  South  Vietnam  can  come  only  through  a 


victory  by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves. 
If  the  people  and  the  Government  do  not  want 
to  continue  the  fight  in  a  manner  conducive 
to  victory.  It  is  contrary  to  th^  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  remain  there. 

Some  urge  stepped-up  military  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  including 
carrying  the  war  to  North  Vietnam.  Even 
disregarding — which  we  should  not — the 
grave  possibility  of  drawing  Red  China  Into 
the  fray  In  a  Korean-type  engagement,  there 
are  serious  drawbacks  to  such  a  course  of 
action.  The  first  is  the  unwillingness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  follow  such  a  course  of 
action.  The  second,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that 
this  Is  not  solely  an  engagement  between 
South  and  North  Vietnamese.  South  Viet- 
namese are  fighting  South  Vietnamese  in  a 
country  divided  within  itself. 

A  comparison  with  Korea  Is  not  appro- 
priate. There  we  had  South  Koreans  who 
had  the  will  to  fight  and  win.  And  secondly. 
South  Korea  was  not  a  country  divided 
within  itself. 

And  finally,  there  is  one  important  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  as  it  exists  in 
Vietnam  and  the  situation  as  it  existed  in 
Korea.  This  is  a  difference  which  many 
people  who  are  urging  an  escalation  of  U.S. 
armed  effort  In  South  Vietnam  conveniently 
do  not  mention.  In  Vietnam  we  are  alone — 
in  Korea  we  were  in  there  as  part  of  a  United 
Nations  effort. 

Fighting  side  by  side  with  American  troops 
in  Korea  were  troops  from  Australia,  Belgium, 
Britain,  Canada,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Greece,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  South  Africa,  Thai- 
land, and  Turkey. 

Where  are  our  allies  in  South  Vietnam? 
The  1954  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  was  signed  by  eight  nations — Aus- 
tralia. France.  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Thailand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  read  in  the  headlines  about 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  other  signatory 
countries  being  killed  in  the  jungles  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  do  not  read  about  them  be- 
cause they  are  not  there.  Over  200  Amer- 
icans have  been  killed  In  South  Vietnam, 
115  of  them  In  direct  combat.  The  United 
States  Is  all  alone  In  the  fight  there  and  the 
prospects  are  that  It  will  continue  to  fight 
alone  there. 

To  give  my  colleagues  some  idea  of  the  con- 
fusion prevailing  in  South  Vietnam  in  the 
military  command  there  and  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  VS.  troops  are  fighting.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article  In  the 
Washington  Dally  News  by  Jim  Lucas  on 
March  6,  1964,  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit?.) 

Mf.  Grueninc.  Mr.  President,  describing 
the['*Spolls  for  Generals"  after  the  most  re- 
cent- coup  by  Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh, 
Time  magazine  for  February  14.  1964,  stated: 
"It  is  far  from  certain  that  all  the  military 
are  behind  him.  But  he  has  rewarded  his 
chief  collaborators  handsomely.  Maj.  Gen. 
Tran  Thien  Khiem,  whose  HI  Corps  troops 
arrested  former  junta  boss.  Gen.  Duong 
Van  (Big)  MInh.  got  the  No.  2  military  Job 
as  Defense  Minister  and  Commander  in  Chief. 
But  among  the  ranks  of  Khanh's  new.  ex- 
panded. 53-man  Junta  (8  major  generals.  9 
brigadier  generals,  25  colonels.  10  lieutenant 
colonels.  1  major),  there  was  endless  wran- 
gling over  the  lesser  spoils.  Many  a  Junior 
officer  was  disgusted." 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the 
United  States  has  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
main in  South  Vietnam  regardless  of  the 
course  of  action  followed  by  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam.  This 
theory  follows  the  line  that  If  we  pulled  our 
support  out  of  South  Vietnam  now.  It  would 
quickly  be  taken  over  by  the  Vieteong  who  In 
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turn  would  be  controlled  by  North  Vietnam 
which  In  turn  would  be  controlled  by  Red 
China.  The  theory  then  continues  that  If 
this  happens  then  Cambodia  and  Laos  would 
also  fall  "like  a  row  of  dominoes"  to  Red 
China.  This  is  a  continuance  10  years  later 
of  Secretary  Dulles*  domino  theory. 

Recent  actions  on  the  part  of  Cambodia 
In  seeking  its  own  neutralization  cast  con- 
sidsrable  doubt  on  this  theory.  Cambodia, 
the  middle  domino,  fell  out  of  its  own  accord. 
The  $300  million  we  have  spent  there  was 
totally  wasted.  Moreover  Cambodia  action 
took  the  United  States  by  surprise.  We  were 
111  Informed.  How  well  Informed  are  we  In 
this  whole  area?  The  repeated  optimistic 
statements  of  our  oflflclals  in  the  past  have 
been  promptly  refuted  by  events. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 
M.\N5FiELD|.  on  Monday,  March  2,  stated: 
"I  think  the  best  thing  our  country  can  do 
Is  reassess  its  foreign  policy  Insofar  as  it  Is 
possible  to  do  so,  face  up  to  the  realities  of 
today,  and  not  depend  so  much  on  the  wishes 
of  yesterday." 

In  no  area  of  our  foreign  policy  is  such  a 
reassessment  of  our  foreign  policy  needed 
than  with  respect  to  the  policy  we  are  pur- 
suing in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  should  no  longer  permit 
the  dead  hand  of  past  mistakes  to  guide  the 
course  of  our  future  actions  In  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Johnson,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  his  control  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  Is  so 
recent.  Is  In  the  best  possible  position  to 
make  the  reassessment  of  our  foreign  policy 
suggested  by  Senator  Mansfield  and  not 
permit  himself  to  be  bound  by  a  past  made 
by  his  predecessors.  The  domino  theory  Is 
not  President  Johnson's — it  is  a  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Canabodia,  already  proven  fal- 
laciovis. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  |Mr.  Mansfield)  took  an  enlight- 
ened stand  with  respect  to  the  attempt  by 
the  President  of  France  to  put  forth  a  solu- 
tion for  the  deteriorating  situation  In  South 
Vietnam.  He  stated:  "It  seems  to  me  most 
glib  to  make  light  of  the  admittedly  unsatis- 
factory situation  in  Laos  or  the  unhappy 
state  of  our  relations  with  Cambodia  as  a 
basis  for  any  offhand  rejection  of  De  Gaulle's 
ei:say  at  a  new  approach  to  Indochina  and 
southeast  Asia." 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
statesmanlike  approach  to  an  admittedly 
difficult  situation  and  Join  him  in  his  state- 
ments on  this  subject.  His  statement  of 
February  19.  1964.  should  be  carefully  studied 
In  any  reevaluatlon  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
Indochina. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  able  colleague. 
Senator  Bartlett.  for  his  excellent  analysis 
of  the  Vietnam  situation  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  for  his  plea  for  less  rigidity  in  our  policy 
In  Indochina;  he  sUted:  "It  Is  Important, 
however.  In  our  Asian  policies,  that  we  strive 
to  achieve  flexibility,  flexibility  which  our 
policies  In  recent  years  have  failed  to  have. 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  frozen  for- 
ever with  a  rigid  policy  hoary  with  age.  In 
Asia  as  elsewhere  we  must  be  willing  to  dis- 
cuss anything  with  anybody  who  Is  willing  to 
discuss  In  a  rational  and  responsible  manner. 
We  are  the  greatest  power  on  earth  and  we 
have  no  need  to  fear  Red  China  and  no  need 
to  fear  negotiations." 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  |Mr.  Morse)  for  his 
splendid  speech  last  week  on  this  same  topic. 
Senator  Morse  pointed  out  cogently  that — 
"American  unilateral  participation  in  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam  cannot  be  Justified 
and  will  not  be  Justified  in  American  his- 
tory •  •  •  we  have  always  considered  south- 
east Asia  to  be  beyond  the  perimeter  of  U.S. 
defense.  Southeast  Asia  is  not  essential  to 
U.S.  defense.     Southeast  Asia  may  very  well 


be  essential  to  the  defense  of  some  of  our 
allies,  but  where  are  they?  They  ran  out 
on  us." 

And  more  pointedly.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Senator  Ellender  what  Senator 
Morse  would  advise  we  should  do  In  South 
Vietnam.  Senator  Morse  answered  with  his 
usual  f orthrlghtncES :  "We  should  never  have 
gone  In.  We  should  never  have  stayed  In. 
We  should  get  out." 

And  Senator  Ellender  seconded  that 
clear — and  in  my  Judgment  thoroughly  cor- 
rect and  realistic  councel — by  saying:  "I  have 
bee:i  advocr.tlng  such  a  course  of  action. 
After  my  last  visit  there.  I  again  stated  that 
we  should  never  have  gone  In  there  and  that 
we  should  get  out.  My  advice  was  never 
heeded.     That  is  my  advice  today." 

Had  t)ils  advice  of  Senator  Ellender  given 
Eom;  time  ago,  now  repeated  by  him  and  re- 
aflirmod  by  Senator  MoasE  been  heeded  200 
precious  American  lives  would  not  have  be  in 
lost.  These  ^re  far  more  Important  tha.i  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  now  wasted  In 
seeking  vainly  In  this  remote  Jungle  to  shore 
u.j  sali-servlng  corrupt  dynarts  or  their  srlf- 
Imposed  successors  and  a  people  that  has 
co.aclu3lvely  demonstrated  that  it  has  no  will 
to  save  Itself. 

I  consider  the  life  of  one  American  worth 
more  than  this  putrid  mess.  I  co-islder  that 
every  additional  life  that  Is  sacrificed  in  this 
forlorn  venture  a  tragedy.  Someday — not 
distant — if  this  sacrificing  continues,  It  will 
be  denounced  as  a  crime. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  and  indeed 
American  fathers  and  mothers  this  question : 

"If  your  drafted  son  is  sent  to  Vietnam 
and  is  killed  there  would  you  feel  that  he 
had  died  for  our  country?" 

I  can  answer  that  question  for  myself.  I 
would  feel  very  definitely  that  he  had  not 
died  for  ovu"  country,  but  had  been  mistak- 
enly sacrificed  In  behalf  of  an  Inherited  folly. 

Let  us  do  a  little  hard  rethinking.  Must 
the  United  States  be  expected  to  Jump  Into 
every  fracas  all  over  the  world,  to  go  it  all 
alorae.  at  the  cost  of  our  youngsters'  lives, 
and  stay  In  blindly  and  stubbornly  when  a 
decade  of  bitter  experience  has  shown  us 
that  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
has  resulted  In  failure? 

Shall  we  not.  if  taught  anything  by  this 
tragic  experience,  consider  that  of  the 
three  alternatives:  First,  to  continue  this 
bloody  and  wanton  stalemate;  second,  to  go 
In  "all  out"  for  a  full-scale  Invasion  and  the 
certain  sacrifice  of  far  more  lives  and  a 
scarcely  less  doubtful  outcome;  or,  third,  to 
pull  out  with  the  knowledge  that  the  game 
was  not  worth  the  candle. 

This  last  Is  the  best  of  these  choices. 

In  the  event  of  determining  on  that  last 
and  least  unhappy  alternative,  we  shall  no 
doubt  be  told  by  some  that  the  United  States 
will  lose  face  In  Asia. 

I  doubt  whether  we  should  lose  face,  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  But  if  It  be  so  Inter- 
preted by  some  whose  opinion  should  give 
us  small  concern.  I  say  better  to  lose  face 
than  to  lose  the  life  of  another  American  boy, 
or  a  score,  or  another  200  of  them,  doomed  In 
varying  numbers  as  long  as  we  stay  on. 

President  Johnson,  let  me  repeat.  Inherited 
this  mess.  It  was  not  of  his  making.  As  he 
approaches  the  difflcult  task  of  making  the 
necessarily  hard  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
problems  in  South  Vietnam,  problems  cre- 
ated long  before  he  was  President,  he  should 
feel  no  compunction  to  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  Justify  past  actions,  past  decisions  and 
past  mistakes.  He  should  feel  entirely  free 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  and  to  make  such 
decisions  as  are  calculated  best  to  serve  the 
interests  of  ^he  United  States  and  the  free 
world — a  world  changed  greatly  from  the 
time  President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary 
Dulles  Idltlated  our  southeast  Asia  policies. 

Would  South  Vietnam  go  Communist  if 
we  got  out?  Probably,  but  It  will  doubtless 
do  so  In  any  event.     What  would  the  loss  of 


a  million  men.  or  2  million,  or  5  million  mat- 
ter to  the  Jampacked  nation  of  700  million 
that  Is  mainland  China,  that  can  and  will 
u:iconcernedly  pour  its  cannon  fodder  Into 
an  adjacent,  long-coveted  area,  and  peopled 
with  Its  fellow  Asiatics.  Their  lives  mean 
notliing  to  their  own  bloody  rulers  who  have 
liquidated  vast  numbors  of  their  own.  But 
our  American  boys'  lives  would  moan  every- 
thing to  our  own  Government  and  people  if 
sacrificed  in  a  ca-,  se  In  which  wa  should 
ne.er  have  engaged. 

Of  course,  it  Is  a  source  of  regret  whenever 
a  new  political  entity  appears  to  be  falling 
behind  the  Iron  or  Bamboo  Curtain.  But 
why  should  we  persist  In  seeking  to  prevent 
what  is  ultimately  inevitable.  In  Impossible 
terrain  for  a  people  who  care  not.  in  the 
mo:t  distant  spot  on  the  globe.  It  makes  no 
sense. 

Moreover  there  is  considerable  question 
whether  South  Vietnam,  even  if  overrun  by 
the  indigenous  Vietcong,  or  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  will  not  constitute  another  prob- 
lem for  Peiping  as  it  was  for  the  French,  as 
It  has  been  for  the  United  States.  It  might 
well  prove  an  aggravr.tlcn  of  Red  China's 
considerable  internal  troubles. 

But  surely  we  have  no  business  there  any 
longer,  if  indeed  we  ever  had. 

The  time  has  come  to  reverse  our  policy  of 
undertaking  to  defend  areas  such  as  South 
Vietnam,  whose  people  are  so  reluctant  to 
fend  for  themselves.  Let  us  keep  on.  by  all 
means,  supplying  them  With  arms.  Let  us 
continue  to  give  them  the  means  If  they  wish 
to  use  them.    But  not  our  men. 

The  time  has  come  to  cease  the  useless  and 
senseless  losses  of  American  lives  in  an  area 
not  essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Only  yesterday  the  report  came  in  of  two 
more  American  fighting  men  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Last  Wednesday  the  report  was  made  that 
three  American  officers  had  been  killed  there. 
Part  of  the  UPI  story  reads  as  follows: 

"Two  U.S.  officers  were  killed  yesterday  in 
separate  battles  with  the  Vietcong,  military 
sources  reported.  A  U.S.  Navy  officer  was 
killed  yesterday  in  a  helicopter  crash. 

"One  of  the  Army  officers  died  as  he  at- 
tempted to  rally  Government  paratroopers 
for  an  assault  on  a  Communist  position  near 
the  Cambodian  border. 

"There  were  few  details  on  the  death  of  the 
other  Army  officer.  Reports  reaching  Saigon 
said  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  at  Trung  Lap 
village  27  miles  northwest  of  Saigon." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  story,  as  it  has  been 
for  some  time  now,  that  the  United  States 
so-called  training  mission  is  actually  en- 
gaged in  fighting  the  Vietcong  in  a  war  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  themselves  reluc- 
tant to  fight. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  steps  to  dis- 
engage the  United  States  immediately  from 
this  engagement. 

All  our  military  should  immediately  be 
relieved  of  combat  assignments.  All  military 
dependents  should  be  returned  home  at  once. 
A  return  of  the  troops  to  our  own  shores 
should  begin. 

I  also  urge  the  President  to  go  to  the 
American  people  and  explain  in  detail  how 
the  United  States  got  involved  in  Vietnam; 
when  we  got  Involved  In  Vietnam,  and  why 
wo  are  getting  out  of  there. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  President  Johnson 
will  heed  the  advice  of  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  others  In 
this  body,  as  knowledgeable  as  Senators 
Morse.  Ellender.  and  others  re.issess  the 
Dulles  doctrine  of  seeking  to  engage  com- 
munism on  its  own  grounds — 12.000  miles 
away — and  bring  our  boys  home. 

This  is  a  fight  which  is  not  our  fight  into 
which  we  should  not  have  gotten  In  the  first 
place.  The  time  to  get  out  Is  now  before  the 
further  loss  of  American  lives. 
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Let  us  get  out  of  Vietnam  on  as  good  terms 
as  possible — but  let  us  get  out. 

President  Johnson  is  In  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  reverse  the  previous  unsuccessful  pol- 
icies m  Vietnam  which  he  did  not  make. 
"Exhibit  1 

"jFrom  Look  magazine,   Jan.   28,    1964] 

"Vietnam's  Two  Wars 

"(By    Sam   Castan) 

"To  a  larger  extent  than  we  have  admitted, 
the  United  States  is  responsible  for  South 
Vietnam's  agony.  We  were  beh.'nd  the 
scenes  at  its  birth  in  1954.  We  bandpicked 
Its  leaders,  trained  Its  troops,  and  paid  for  Its 
economic  and  military  survival.  We  didn't 
push  It  Into  war;  the  Communists  did  that. 
But  in  spite  of  our  noble  intent,  our  massive 
aid,  and  all  the  small  acts  of  selfless  heroism 
our  men  have  performed  In  Its  behalf.  South 
Vietnam's  path  to  peace  is  cluttered  by  the 
debris  of  mistakes  that  America  either  made 
or  indorsed. 

"Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  one. 

"In  1954.  after  an  8-year  losing  war  to  pre- 
serve its  colonial  holdings  In  Indochina, 
Prance  took  the  knockout  punch  at  Dien- 
bienphu.  The  United  States  had  a  heavy 
Interest  In  southeast  Asian  developments. 
We  had  underwritten  fully  60  percent  of 
France's  military  costs — about  $2  billion — 
and  were  considering  direct  military  inter- 
vention when  the  end  came.  France  sued 
the  victorious  Vietminh — a  largely  Commu- 
nist guerrilla  force  led  by  a  wily  old  Asian 
Marxist,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — for  peace,  and  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954  divided  the 
former  French  Colony  into  four  independent 
states:  North  Vietnam,  led  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh; 
neutralist  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  pro-Western 
South  Vietnam.  The  West  knew  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  had  for  years  been  preparing  his 
share  of  the  spoils  for  self-sufficiency.  A 
civil  service  was  ready,  factory  sites  were  laid 
out,  teachers  and  Industrial  workers  were 
trained,  and  a  communications  system  was 
already  buzzing  messages  to  Peiping.  The 
West  also  knew  that  South  Vietnam  had  been 
left  unprepared  by  France,  and  that  with  all 
the  help  we  might  give  the  new  nation,  its 
first,  shaky  steps  toward  democratic  inde- 
pendence would  be  menaced  by  Vietminh 
cells  left  behind  for  purposes  of  disruption. 
We  badly  needed  a  man  in  Vietnam,  and 
Diem  was  in. 

"Descended  from  a  family  of  central  Viet- 
namese mandarins,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  an 
ascetic  Catholic  bachelor  who  had  once  lived 
In  a  Lakewood,  N.J.,  monastery.  As  a  civil 
administrator  under  the  French,  he  had  en- 
joyed a  certain  measure  of  popular  support. 
Most  Important,  he  was  an  avowed  antl- 
Communlst.  That  was  It.  Secretary  of 
State  John  Poster  Dulles  picked  him.  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield  endorsed  him,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  praised  him.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  liked  him.  and  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  OK'd  him. 

"Although  80  percent  of  South  Vietnam 
was,  and  is,  Buddhist,  Diem's  Catholicism 
was  good  politics  In  the  United  States.  The 
Catholic  Bishops'  Relief  Fund  and  the  Cath- 
olic Relief  Service  assumed  major  roles  In  the 
resettlement  of  refugees  streaming  out  of 
predominantly  Catholic  provinces  of  North 
Vietnam.  Cardinal  Spellman  kept  shower- 
ing praise  on  Diem  and  his  brother.  Arch- 
bishop Ngo  Dinh  Thue.  At  this  point,  some 
American  Catholics  were  beginning  to  vote 
Republican  anyway,  and  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, with  a  wary  eye  toward  John 
P.  Kennedy  in  1960,  stressed  its  own  role  in 
creating  an  Asian  haven  for  Catholics. 

"Out  in  the  Vietnamese  boondocks,  how- 
ever, Diem's  Catholicism  didn't  mean  a  thing. 
Both  America  and  Saigon  were  remote  from 
the  peasant  huts  along  the  muddy  canals  of 
South  Vietnam,  where  80  percent  of  the 
population  lives,  and  the  nation's  real 
strength  lies.  It  was  not  religion  that  turned 
the  people  against  Diem,  and,  aside  from  the 


extra  aid  it  may  have  brought  In,  It  was 
certainly  not  religion  that  helped  him  sus- 
tain the  nation  through  those  early,  critical 
years.  Diem  managed,  with  half  a  billion 
dollars  per  year  In  American  aid  and  his  own 
skill,  to  keep  South  Vietnam  afloat  in  the 
flood  of  propaganda  and  subversion  let  loose 
by  the  old  Vietminh  cells — now  called  Viet- 
cong. 

"That  much  was  to  Diem's  administrative 
credit.  To  his  personal  credit,  he  allegedly 
managed,  again  with  American  aid,  to  amass 
a  personal  fortune  of  some  $50  nailUon  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Diem  changed — too 
slowly  for  our  then  Ambassador,  Frederick  J. 
Noiting,  Jr.,  an  intimate  friend  of  both  Diem 
and  his  charming  sister-ln-law,  Mme  Ngo 
Dinh  Nhu,  to  notice.  Too  slowly  for  Gen. 
Paul  D.  Harkins,  boss  of  our  military  assist- 
ance command,  to  notice.  No  one.  In  fact, 
noticed  until  we  found  that  we  had  been 
duped  Into  complicity,  and  were  compound- 
ing by  assent  the  mistakes  of  Diem  and  his 
family. 

"In  1958,  the  Vietcong  turned  from  subver- 
sion and  propaganda  to  violent  guerrilla  In- 
surgency. 'And  Diem,'  says  a  Vietnamese 
Army  lieutenant,  who  was  later  called  away 
from  his  post  In  the  field  to  police  Saigon 
during  a  martial-law  period,  'made  things 
so  easy  for  them  that  every  time  the  sun 
rose  on  South  Vietnam,  the  Vietcong  was 
stronger  than  they  had  been  the  night  be- 
fore.' 

"Diem  Installed  virtually  all  of  his  relatives 
in  key  positions,  and  Insured  their  tenure  by 
rigged  elections.  Family  friends  became  dis- 
trict and  province  chiefs;  their  sons  received 
commissions  and  cushy' Army  spots.  What- 
ever dissidence  this  caused  among  the  popu- 
lation was  left  to  Diem's  brother  Nhu,  to 
handle,  through  18  separate  secret  police 
agencies  and  the  Vietnamese  Special  Forces, 
which  were  not  a  branch  of  the  regular 
militia,  but  In  effect,  a  private  police  force. 

"Under  cover  of  the  1961  rainy  season, 
Vietcong  forces  were  bolstered  by  heavy  rein- 
forcements, along  the  famous  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail.'  Vietcong  raids  became  more  frequent 
and  more  ferocious.  By  this  time,  corrup- 
tion In  Saigon  was  well  known  throughout 
the  Provinces.  The  Ngo's,  influenced  by  Ma- 
laya's experience,  devised  a  plan  to  contfend 
with  increased  guerrilla  activity  and  at  the 
same  time  contain  pockets  of  internal  dissi- 
dence. It  was  called  the  strategic  hamlet 
program,  and  it  had  still  another  benefit. 
For  public  relations,  the  fortified  villages 
could  be  passed  off  as  a  reminder  of  the  pio- 
neer stockades  of  early  America  This  device 
would  bring  in  still  more  aid  money. 

"It  worked  for  everyone — everyone  being 
Diem  and  the  Vietcong.  Diem  got  his 
money,  the  Vietcong  got  clearly  marked  and 
easily  taken  resupply  points  for  food,  weap- 
ons, and  ammunition.  But  it  didn't  work 
for  the  people.  Plei  la  Miah,  one  of  the 
hamlets,  is  an  example.  "The  soldiers  forced 
us  out  of  our  huts,'  said  the  village  chief, 
shortly  before  the  November  coup  detat, 
'and  told  us  that  a  fortified  village  was  ready 
for  us  in  the  valley.  '^Can  we  take  our  land?" 
we  asked.  Two  men  refused  to  leave  our  an- 
cestral home  and  were  shot.  It  took  us  60 
days  to  march  here.  We  have  no  land  to 
farm,  and  If  the  government  doesn't  give  us 
food  soon,  we'll  have  to  sell  the  pigs  and  buf- 
falo we  brought  with  us.  The  Vietcong  come 
at  night  for  our  weapons.  We  give  them  the 
weapons.  Why  should  we  die  for  weapons?" 
"Buddhists,  who  comprise  the  great  bulk 
of  South  Vietnam's  population,  became  spe- 
cial targets  of  Nhu's  secret  police  last  sum- 
mer. Like  the  university  students  who  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  torture  cells  and  concen- 
tration camps  ringing  Saigon  and  Hue,  they 
were  too  cohesive,  too  vocal  to  be  allowed 
freedom.  South  Vietnam  owes  them  a  pro- 
found debt,  for  their  protests,  along  with 
Madam  Nhu's  arrogant  tirade  about  "Bud- 
dhist barbecues'  and  "American  adventurers,' 


focused  world  attention  on  the  police-state 
measures  Diem  had  adopted.  The  United 
Nations  sent  a  special  commission  to  Investi- 
gate religious  persecution  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  it  arrived  too  late.  On  November  2,  9 
daj's  after  the  commission  reached  Saigon, 
Diem  fell,  and  a  wildly  jubilant  Saigon  crowd 
carried  newly  released  Buddhist  monks  on 
their  shoulders  through  a  free  city. 

"The  coup  d'etat  of  last  November  was 
entirely  predictable,  despite  the  contentions 
of  certain  American  journalists,  notably  Jo- 
seph AlEop  and  Marguerite  Higgins,  and  the 
official  word  from  the  Public  Information 
Office  of  our  Military  Assistance  Command 
Vietnam  (MAC-V)  that  Diem  was  winning 
the  war  and  enjoying  popular  support.  'You 
Americans  wouldn't  understand,'  said  one 
coup  leader.  "Diem  betrayed  us  In  the  critical 
hour  of  our  fight  against  communism.  We 
had  to  kill  him.'  Added  another,  'Diem 
started  a  second  war — himself,  his  family, 
and  his  American  allies  against  the  people. 
That  was  the  important  war  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  In  another  month,  the  Vietcong 
would  have  controlled  every  Province  in  the 
country.' 

"What  sort  of  war  have  Diem's  mistakes, 
and  ours  for  allowing  them,  left  us  to  face  In 
the  bloody  showdowTi  ahead? 

"South  Vietnam's  new  military  government 
estimates  that  hard-core  Vietcong  guerrillas 
total  upward  of  35,000  men,  with  around 
100,000  part-time  irregulars  joining  them 
each  night.  Nearly  all  are  armed  with  the 
best  weapons  America  has  been  able  to  man- 
ufacture. The  homemade  rifles  they  began 
with  In  1958  are  used  as  drill  weapons  for 
recruits.  The  mamber  of  Vietcong  rose 
sharply  last  year,  when  Diem's  political  in- 
terference In  the  military  campaign  was  at 
Its  height,  and  popular  resentment  against 
the  regime  was  sharpest.  'Diem  hated  large 
casualty  reports,'  relates  one  ARVN  (Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam)  colonel.  'Our 
orders  were  to  surround  the  enemy  on  three 
sides,  and  let  the  main  body  out'  to  avoid 
pitched  battles.  We  had  to  head  back  for 
the  barracks  at  dusk,  even  If  It  meant  letting 
a  boxed-in  group  we  could  easily  handle  get 
away.' 

•"These  factors,  combined  with  outright 
neglect  In  some  provinces,  and  the  existence 
of  isolated  and  vulnerable  'paper  hamlets," 
to  which  Diem  could  point  as  proof  that  he 
was  showing  the  flag,'  have  so  strengthened 
the  Vietcong  that  they  no  longer  operate  In 
marauding  cutthroat  gangs.  'They've  got 
regular  battalions,'  says  one  American  ad- 
viser, 'with  heavy-weapons  sections,  radio 
communication — the  works.'  Says  a  chop- 
per pilot,  'I  half  expect  to  see  a  Vietcong  jet 
fighter  waiting  for  me  every  time  I  go  up.' 

"The  most  critical  factor  in  any  guerrilla 
war  is  still  popular  support.  The  Vietcong, 
for  all  their  newly  gained  strength,  do  not 
have  the  staying  power  In  any  one  area  to  set 
up  hospitals,  rest  areas,  training  camps,  etc. 
In  many  areas,  they  don't  need  them",  for 
every  hut  Is  a  place  to  eat  and  rest  and  have 
wounds  treated.  'Five  miles  down  the  canal, 
there's  a  Vietcong  village,'  says  a  U.S.  Army 
Special  Forces  sergeant  at  Tan  Phu.  'There 
are  never  any  men  around  when  we  come 
through,  but  every  hut's  got  a  Vietcong  flag 
on  the  wall,  and  there's  a  school  with  paper 
Vietcong  pennants  on  every  desk.  I  knew 
this  was  a  strong  Vietcong  area,  but  the  first 
time  I  hear  about  a  Vietcong  PTA,  I'm  getting 
the  hell  out.' 

"We  are  faced,  then,  with  a  dedicated  en- 
emy grown  strong  on  an  endless  string  of 
mistakes  we  endorsed,  fighting  on  his  own 
ground  and  calling  the  tune.  None  of  this 
has  changed  substantially  since  the  coup. 
The  new  Government  will  need  months  to 
replace  commanders,  district,  province,  and 
village  chiefs,  and  institute  the  civil  reforms 
that  will  give  South  Vietnam  Its  first  real 
chance  for  democracy.  Meanwhile,  as  sol- 
diers and  peasants  wait  to  see  how  the  new 
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Government  will  go.  some  of  the  old  habits 
remain.  And  the  Vletcong  have  taken  every 
opportunity  during  this  transitional  period 
to  strike  and  strike  again.  In  the  4  weeks 
lollowing  the  coup,  Vietcong  activity  rose  50 
percent. 

"South  Vietnam's  uppermost  need  Is  to  re- 
gain the  military  initiative.  No  one  in  the 
new  Government  deludes  himself  with  the 
notion  that  we  are  winning  the  war,  or  that 
we  even  have  the  balance  to  Jab  back  when 
we  are  hit.  The  common  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  tired  after  20  jears  of  fighting 
(against  Japanese  Invaders,  French  colonial- 
ists, and  now  Communist  guerrillas).  The 
new  Government  must  show  its  will  to  prose- 
cute the  war  until  a  workable  peace  Is  In 
sight. 

'•How  well  the  regime  does  depends  upon 
the  unity  of  the  junta.  Behind  a  facade  of 
strength,  strains  are  appearing  among  the 
14  generals  who  wrested  power  from  Diem. 
Most  are  loj'al  to  Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh. 
chairman  of  the  revolutionary  council,  but 
some  observers  see  the  youngest  general  38- 
year-old  Tom  That  Dinh.  as  a  comer.  He  Is 
an  ambitious  man  who  assumed  nearly  all 
the  credit  for*  the  coup's  success,  and  his 
high  personal  ambitions  remain  unsatisfied. 
It  was  Dinh's  weight  that  swung  crucial 
troops  against  Diem.  Immediately  after  the 
Presidential  palace  surrendered,  he  promoted 
himself  from  two-  to  three-star  general.  "I 
was  the  coup. "  says  Dinh.  "It  was  my  plan- 
ning, my  courage,  my  leadership  that 
brought  Diem  down.  I  did  It  for  the  peo- 
ple— not  for  money,  not  for  another  star.  I 
have  no  personal  ambitions."  To  prove  that 
It  believed  him.  the  revolutionary  council 
named  Dinh  Minister  of  Security,  a  consid- 
erably lesser  post  than  he  may  have  planned 
Xor  himself. 

"If  dissension  Is  actually  developing  with- 
in the  provisional  military  government,  the 
war  effort  may  be  adversely  affected.  So 
may  the  peace  effort.  If  the  generals  decide, 
and  if  the  United  States,  which  pays  their 
salaries,  agrees,  that  the  war  cannot  be  won, 
and  some  sort  of  neutralism,  such  as  that 
envisaged  by  France's  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  Is  the  best  way  out  of  a  bad  thing. 

"As  long  as  there  is  shooting,  the  American 
Involvement  will,  of  course,  continue.  The 
removal  of  over  1.000  Americans  last  month 
was  characterized  by  one  perronnel  officer  as 
•trimming  some  of  the  fat  off  our  Saigon 
surplus.  Those  boys  had  nothing  to  do  but 
create  a  problem  for  the  MP's,  and  stuff 
more  money  Into  Saigon's  black  market." 

"Our  field  forces  stand  at  their  highest 
level  of  2.700  officers  and  men.  There  will 
be  more  American  fatalities,  more  wounded 
and  more  captured.  And  more,  too,  of  the 
weirdly  funny  tales  that  are  part  of  any 
war.  There  was  the  young  Army  pilot  who, 
shook  up  by  the  presence  of  Gen.  Paul  Har- 
klns  as  a  passenger,  forgot  to  drop  his  wheels 
for  a  landing.  Harklns  climbed  out  of  the 
wreckage,  saying.  "That's  one  way  to  stop 
the  rtamr.e<l  thing."  And  thoce  two  sergeants 
In  Pleiku  who  measured  their  remaining 
time  in  Vietnam  by  the  number  of  weekly 
malaria  pills,  they  still  had  to  take.  "I'm 
down  to  22  pills."  boasted  one  to  the  other, 
'How  many  pills  do  you  have  left?" 

"Thanks  in  part  to  our  blunders,  to  our 
old  policy  of  seeing,  hearing  and  thinking  no 
Communist,"  and  to  our  love  of  bucking 
evil  of  anyone  who  labels  himself  'antl- 
reallty,  a  tired,  bloodied  nation  Is  approach- 
ing Its  critical  hour. 

"How  many  pills  does  South  Vietnam  have 
left?"  

"{From  Look  magazine,  Jan.  28,   1964) 
"An  Interview  Wrrn  Ton  That  Dinh 
"Question.  General  Dinh   (full  name  pro- 
nounced Tone  Tuck  Dlnn),  what  made  you 
turn  against  Diem?    You  are  the  general  who 
led  his  August  pagcda  raids  against  the  Bud- 


dhists and  ruled  Saigon  as  military  governor 
when  he  declared  martial  law. 

"Answer.  Diem  did  not  order  the  raids. 
It  v;as  his  brother  Nhu  who  ordered  me 
against  the  Buddhists,  and  as  a  soldier,  I 
had  to  follow.  They  must  have  thought  me 
a  fool,  those  two.  The  very  morning  of  the 
coup,  I  visited  thpm  In  the  Presidential  Pal- 
ace. I  Rslfcd  Dlcm  how  his  herid  cold  was 
coming.  I  was  very  p'.easant.  Then  I  mus- 
tered troops  against  them, 

"Question.  What  made  you  decide  to  Join 
In  a  cov.)  d'etat? 

■•Answer.  As  a  soldier,  my  resentment  was 
building  up  for  a  long  time.  I  w.is  In  the 
French  colonial  army  as  a  private,  and  later 
became  a  cadet  at  St.  Cyr.  the  French  equiv- 
alent of  your  West  Point.  I  have  attended 
your  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Kins.  I  did  not  like  being  told  how 
to  fight  the  Vlctcor.g.  I  did  not  Uke  seeing 
them  win  because  of  Dlem's  and  Nhus  inter- 
ference;. The  last  straw  came  when  the  na- 
tional elections  of  'nst  October  were  fixed.  I 
knew  then  that  Diem  Intended  to  stay  In 
power,  to  keep  Interfering  and  never  to  Insti- 
tute reforms. 

•■Q'aestl^.  Which  reforms,  specifically? 

•"Answer.  He  had  promised  to  Institute  re- 
ligious freedoms,  to  end  press  censorship,  to 
Insure  justice  In  the  courts,  to  restore  the 
legitimate  authority  of  ministers  and  army 
commanders.  I  knew  that  none  of  these 
would  ever  come  about,  and  that  he  had  no 
Intention  of  removing  Nhu  and  his  wife,  or 
ol  lessening  the  air  of  discord  and  suspicion 
that  was  everywhere.  We  all  became  masters 
of  subterfuge  and  intrigue  under  Diem.  That 
much  he  taught  us,  and  we  used  It  against 
him. 

"Question.  How  do  you  thin'i  the  war 
against  the  Vletcong  will  go  now? 

•'Answer.  In  some  areas,  the  slturxtlon  Is 
very  bad.  We  will  have  to  start  from  scratch. 
But  now  we  will  push  much  harder.  We 
will  try  to  control  the  Cambodian  border, 
where  many  of  their  supplies  come  through. 
We'll  step  up  night  operations — until  now, 
the  Vietcong  has  been  fighting  at  night.  And 
we  have  been  fighting  In  the  daytime,  and 
well  take  risks.  I  was  not  frightened  of  risks 
when  I  fought  Diem.  I  led  the  attack.  I  was 
at  the  palace,  hurrying  the  troops  through 
breaches  In  the  wall.  I  did  It.  And  now  I 
can  do  It  against  the  Vletcong. 

"Question.  Would  you  consider  taking  a 
higher  government  post  than  the  one  you 
novv  hold  as  Minister  of  Security? 

"Answer.  I  have  no  personal  ambitions.  I 
am  a  soldier.  But  If  the  people  ask  me  to 
serve,  I  will  obey — not  for  myself,  for  them. 
I  only  wanH  to  serve,  as  I  served  Diem.  I 
was  sorry  that  we  had  to  kill  him.    I  cried." 


percentage  of  the  forces  of  the  Vietmlnh  Is 
engaged. 

"  •Broadly  speaking,  the  United  States  has, 
under  Its  previously  known  policy,  been  ex- 
tending aid  m  the  form  of  money  and  ma- 
teriel to  the  French  Union  Forces  In  Indo- 
china. As  their  requests  for  material  become 
known,  and  their  need  for  that  becomes  evi- 
dent, we  respond  to  It  cs  rapidly  as  we  can. 
Those  requests  have  assumed  various  forms 
p,t  various  times.  But  I  think  that  we  have 
responded  In  a  very  prompt  and  effective 
manner  to  those  requests. 

"  "If  there  are  further  requests  of  that  kind 
that  are  m.ide,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  mili- 
tary or  defense  people  will  attempt  to  meet 
them. 

"  'As  soon  as  this  prcis  conference  is  over, 
I  am  meeting  with  Admiral  Radford.  But 
so  far  I  have  not  met  General  Ely,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  requests  he  has  made.  If 
any,  la  tliat  respect  because  that  would  be 
primarily  a  matter  for  the  defense  people  in 
any  case.  The  policy  has  already  been  estab- 
lished so  far  as  the  political  aspects  of  it  ere 
concerned. 

"  "We  have  seen  no  reason  to  abandon  the 
so-called  Navarre  plan  which  was,  broadly 
speaking,  a  2-ycar  plan  which  anticipated.  If 
not  complete  victory,  at  least  decisive  mili- 
tary results  during  the  fighting  season  which 
would  follow  the  present  fighting  season, 
which  is  roughly  a  year  from  now. 

"  'As  you  recall,  that  plan  contemplated 
a  very  substantial  buildup  of  the  local  forces 
and  tlielr  training  and  equipment.  It  was 
believed  that  under  that  program,  assum- 
ing there  were  no  serious  military  reversals 
during  the  present  fighting  season,  the  upper 
hand  could  definitely  bo  achieved  in  the  area 
by  the  end  of  the  next  fighting  season. 
There  have  been  no  such  military  reverses, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  none  are  In  pros- 
pect which  would  be  of  a  character  which 
would  upset  the  broad  timetable  and  strat- 
egy of  the  Navarre  plan." 

"Asked  whether  that  ruled  out  any  pos.^1- 
blllty  of  a  negotiated  peace  at  Geneva,  Mr. 
Dulles  replied: 

"  "At  any  time  If  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  willing  to  cut  off  military  assistance,  and 
thereby  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  still 
aggressors  In  spirit,  that  would,  of  course, 
advance  greatly  the  possibility  of  achieving 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  area.  That  is  a 
result  which  we  would  like  to  see. 

"  "To  date,  however.  I  have  no  evidence  that 
they  have  changed  their  mood.  One  is  al- 
ways hopeful  In  those  respects,  but,  so  far, 
the  evidence  seems  to  Indicate  that  the  Chl- 
nere  Communists  arc  still  In  an  aggressive, 
militaristic  and  expansionist  mood."  " 


"Exhibit  2 

"(Department  of  State  press  release.  Mar.  23, 
19&41 

"Indochina 

"Asked  at  his  news  conference  today  about 
the  situation  in  Indochina,  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  'I  do  not  expect  that  there  Is  going  to  be 
a  Communist  victory  In  Indochina.  By  that 
I  don't  mean  that  there  may  not  be  local 
affairs  where  one  side  or  another  will  win 
victories,  but  in  terms  of  a  Communist  domi- 
nation of  Indochina,  I  do  not  accept  that  as 
a  probability. 

••  'There  Is  a  very  gallant  and  brave  struggle 
being  carried  on  at  Dienblenphu  by  the 
French  and  Associated  States  Forces.  It  Is 
an  outpost.  It  has  already  Inflicted  very 
heavy  damage  upon  the  enemy.  The  French 
and  Associated  States  Forces  at  Dienblenphu 
are  writing.  In  my  opinion,  a  notable  chap- 
ter In  military  history.  Dienblenphu  Is.  as 
I  say.  an  outpost  position  where  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  French  Union  Forces 
are  engaged,  and  where  a  very  considerable 


"Exhibit  3 

"(From    Look    magazine,    Feb.    8,    1955] 

"We  Nearly  Went  to  War  Three  Times  Last 

Year,  But  Ike  Said  'No' 

"(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

"Three  times  within  the  past  10  months, 
the  United  States  stood  on  the  brink  of  war 
with  the  Communists  In  the  Far  East.  Three 
times  the  proposal  of  war  In  the  Orient  was 
advanced  In  the  highest  councils  of  the  El- 
senhower administration.  Twice  it  was  re- 
jected. Once  It  was  abandoned — but  only 
after  a  veto  by  Great  Britain. 

"Last  April,  America  came  to  the  thresh- 
old of  war  to  save  Indochina  from  the  Com- 
munlct  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  a  venture  that 
might  or  mlr^ht  not  have  Involved  us  In  hot 
war  with  Red  China. 

"In  September,  the  United  States  was  but 
inches  away  from  a  decision  to  go  to  war  to 
prevent  the  little  Island  of  Quemoy,  off  the 
Chinese  mainland,  from  falling  Into  Com- 
munist hands. 

"In  November,  America  was  stayed  from  a 
naval  and  air  blockade  of  Red  China— an 
act  of  war— by  President  Dwlght  D.  Eiscn- 
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hower  and  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 

Dulles. 

"The  story^f  how  America  narrowly  missed 
armed  confilct  In  Asia  Is  a  fascinating  Inter- 
play of  the  convictions  of  powerful  men, 
all  of  them  high  principled,  all  of  them  shar- 
ing the  Nation's  top  secret  Intelligence  re- 
ports and  all  of  them  determined  to  guide 
America's  destiny  to  the  eventual  goal  of 
world  peace. 

"WERE    IKE'S    DECISIONS    RIGHT? 

"History  may  credit  a  number  of  men  with 
helping  to  keep  America  out  of  war  in  the 
last  10  months.  They  were  Eisenhower. 
Dulles,  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway,  Anthony 
Eden,  and  even,  curiously,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
of  India. 

"The  strongest  voice  for  peace  was  that  of 
President  Eisenhower.  Whether  his  deci- 
sions for  peace  were  right  or  wrong  is  a  mat- 
ter of  violent  dispute  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 'Thank  God  for  Elsenhower,"  says  one 
Democratic  Senator  who  was  consulted  dur- 
ing the  Indochina  crisis.  'Ike  has  but  post- 
poned the  day  of  reckoning,"  says  another 
well-briefed  legislator  who  believes  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  downhill  path  of 
appeasement. 

•Right  or  wrong,  Ike  weighted  the  balances 
for  peace  In  the  secret  councils  of  his  ad- 
ministration, far  from  the  headlines  and  the 
public  eye.  Without  President  Elsenhower, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys  to- 
day might  be  plowing  across  the  Pacific  In 
Army  transports — destination  Red  China. 

"The  men  who  urged  war  were  sincere  and 
dedicated  leaders  who  believed  that  bold 
American  action  would  check  the  Commu- 
nists without  plunging  the  Nation  Into  allout 
land  war  with  Red  China.  Ike  believed  other- 
wise. 

•The  struggle  for  war  or  peace  In  Washing- 
ton was  contested  on  an  oddly  shaped  trian- 
gle. Its  points  resting  on  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Pentagon 
across  the  Potomac  River  in  Virginia. 

"Here  Is  the  Inside  story,  as  gathered  from 
many  of  the  participants,  of  how  the  U.nlted 
States  looked  into  the  pit  of  war— and  turned 
away. 

"INDOCHINA 

"Last  March,  the  Communist  warrlers  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  beselged  the  French  fortress  of 
Dienblenphu  in  tremendous  strength,  seek- 
ing a  knockout  blow  to  win  the  dreary,  8- 
year-old  conflict. 

"Six  days  later.  Gen.  Paul  Ely,  French  chief 
of  staff,  arrived  in  Washington  and  secretly 
Informed  U.S.  leaders  that  American  Inter- 
vention was  needed  to  save  Indochina.  This 
set  in  motion  a  monthlong  chain  of  private 
Washington  huddles  and  frenzied  diplomacy. 
"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  America's  top 
military  body,  met  In  the  Pentagon. 

"Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  a  carrier  and 
airpower  naval  officer  and  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  advocated  U.S.  Inter- 
vention through  a  carrier  strike  from  the 
U.S.S.  Essex  and  Boxer,  both  then  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  and  by  Air  Force  bombers  from 
the  Philippines.  Radford  had  long  favored 
a  display  of  force  In  the  Far  East,  and  was 
already  an  advocate  of  blockading  Red  China. 
"Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Army  chief  of 
staff  and  former  Korean  commander,  declared 
himself  flatly  against  American  intervention. 
He  declared  that  an  alrstrlke  would  lead  In- 
evitably to  action  by  American  troops  as  soon 
as  the  first  planes  were  shot  down.  He  con- 
tended that  his  limited  army,  with  commit- 
ments around  the  globe,  could  not  fight  in 
the  jungles  of  Indochina  short  of  allout  mo- 
bilization at  home. 

"Adm.  Robert  B.  Carney,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, and  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  took  a  middle  ground 
between  Radford  and  Rldgway.  They  ex- 
pressed belief  that  an  alrstrlke  would  be 
effective  In  aiding  the  defenders  of  Dlenblen- 
pliu.  but  doubted  the  aerial  blow  alone  could 
win  the  war  for  the  French. 


"Radford  took  his  recommendation  for  U.S. 
intervention  to  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. President  Elsenhower  accepted  Radford's 
opinion  that  an  alrstrlke  would  be  effective, 
but  quickly  laid  down  the  rule  that  the 
United  States  would  Intervene  only  If  Joined 
by  other  allies.  In  the  circumstances,  "other 
allies"  meant  Britain,  which  had  a  carrier  in 
the  area. 

"President  Elsenhower  also  stipulated  that 
any  move  of  intervention  in  Indochina  re- 
quired approval  of  Congress.  But  the  Presi- 
dent and  Dulles  were  convinced  that  Congress 
was  in  no  mood  to  give  a  blank  check  for  war 
measures  at  that  time,  before  Britain  had 
signed  on  the  dotted  line.  To  give  Radford 
an  Idea  of  congressional  opinion  and  to  give 
congressional  leaders  Radford's  viewpoint, 
Dulles  summoned  three  top  Republicans  and 
five  Democrats  to  a  Saturday-morning  meet- 
ing, April  3,  at  the  State  Department. 

"This  secret  briefing  left  the  legislators 
bugeyed,  for  It  was  the  first  time  they  realized 
that  the  administration  was  actually  consid- 
ering war  In  Indochina. 

"The  legislators  said  'No'  In  various  ways 
to  the  suggestion  of  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  U.S.  solo  Intervention.  And  Dulles 
Indicated  that  the  President  had  no  thought 
of  asking  this  anyway,  since  the  principle  of 
united  action  had  been  determined. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  flew  to  London  and 
Paris  in  mld-Aprll,  got  British  and  French 
agreement  to  proceed  with  united  action 
talks.  A  communique  was  Issued,  after  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  himself  made  penciled 
changes. 

"BRITISH    MOVE   ANGERS   DULLES 

"Back  In  Washington,  Dulles  arranged  an 
eight-power  conference  on  methods  of  stop- 
ping the  Reds  in  Indochina.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  however.  Sir  Roger  Maklns,  the 
British  Ambassador,  called  Dulles  at  home  to 
say  he  had  been  Instructed  not  to  attend  the 
talks.  Angry  at  the  apparent  British  re- 
treat, Dulles  changed  the  meeting  into  a  16- 
power  Korean  peace  conference  as  a  face- 
saving  device. 

"The  transatlantic  maneuvering  generated 
terrific  tensions  behind  the  scenes.  At  one 
congressional  briefing,  a  Republican  legis- 
lator blurted  out  to  Dulles,  "You  are  either 
a  liar  or  Eden  is  a  doublecrosser."  Dulles 
vowed  he  haa  told  the  exact  truth  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  British,  that  London 
suddenly  had  switched  signals  on  him. 

"On  April  25,  the  British  Cabinet  met  In 
emergency  session  and  decided  finally 
against  military  action  in  Indochina.  The 
decision  was  relayed  to  Dulles  in  Paris  by 
Anthony  Eden.  U.S.  officials  learned  that 
Nehru  In  India  had  Influenced  the  British 
Cabinet's  decision  by  voicing  violent  objec- 
tion to  British-American  military  action  in 
Indochina. 

"Radford  flew  from  Paris  to  London  the 
next  day,  conferred  with  British  leaders  in 
an  effort  to  arrange  some  other  Joint  action 
in  Indochina.  But  this  mission  failed.  This 
ended  all  thought  by  U.S.  leaders  of  inter- 
vening to  save  Dienblenphu,  and  on  May  7 
the  fortress  fell  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  troops. 
"quemot 
"Two  months  after  the  Indochina  armistice 
was  signed  In  Geneva,  July  21,  the  United 
SUtes  again  moved  to  the  edge  of  war  In  the 
Orient.  This  time,  however,  there  was  no 
question  of  'united  action."  This  time,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  proposed  that  America  go  It 
alone. 

"In  early  September,  Red  Chinese  artillery 
began  shelling  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Is- 
land of  Quemoy,  a  few  miles  off  the  Asiatic 
mainland  and  about  125  miles  from  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  stronghold  on  Formosa. 

"The  American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  fear- 
ing preparations  for  the  long-promised  Red 
Invasion  of  Formosa  had  begun,  met  at  the 
Pentagon.     They  decided  to  urge  President 


Elsenhower  to  use  the  7th  Fleet  to  thwart  an 
Invasion  of  Quemoy,  should  It  develop. 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  split  3  to  1  on  the  recom- 
mendation. Radford,  Carney,  and  Twining 
favored  American  strafing  and  bombing 
alongside  Chiang's  planes  if  a  Red  invasion 
of  Quemoy  actually  got  underway.  Rldg- 
way opposed  It,  again  because  he  feared  It 
meant  eventual  use  of  ground  troops,  lead- 
ing to  an  all-out  land  war  with  Red  China. 
The  other  three  believed  such  'clean"  air 
and  sea  action  could  do  the  job  without  in- 
volving troops. 

"Ike  summoned  the  National  Security 
Council  to  extraordinary  session  at  Denver 
to  discuss  war  In  Quemoy.  The  meeting 
was  held  In  the  Officer's  Club  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base. 

'•Dulles  was  In  Manila,  signing  the  south- 
east Asian  collective-defense  treaty.  He 
cabled  that  he  had  two  questions:  One.  Was 
Quemoy  essential  to  the  defense  of  Formosa 
(which  the  United  States  Is  committed  to 
defend)?  Two.  Was  Quemoy  Itself  def end- 
able? 

"Dulles  got  the  answers  to  his  questions 
from  Radford.  Quemoy  could  be  defended, 
but  Quemoy  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  defense  of  Formosa.  Dulles  then  took 
a  stand  against  any  Ironclad  assurance  to 
Chiang  that  we  would  help  defend  Quemoy. 
Vice  President  Nixon  also  opposed  American 
aid  for  Quemoy. 

"President  Eisenhower  In  the  end  decided 
that  we  would  make  no  definite  commitment 
to  Chiang  to  defend  Quemoy.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  Reds  attacked  Quemoy  In  force 
as  an  obvious  prelude  to  an  invasion  of  For- 
mosa, we  would  be  free  to  strike  If  we  wished. 
President  Elsenhower  cast  his  deciding  vote 
against  war. 

"the  blockade 


"Barely  2  months  later,  strong  men  In  the 
administration  and  the  Republican  Party 
again  propelled  the  United  States  toward  war 
with  Red  China. 

"In  late  November,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists announced  they  had  Imprisoned  as 
spies  11  U.S.  airmen  and  2  civilians,  captured 
in  the  Korean  war. 

"Secretary  Dulles  was  vacationing  at  his 
home  on  Duck  Island  in  Lake  Ontario,  where 
the  chief  blessing  is  the  absence  of  a  tele- 
phone. When  Dulles  stepped  ashore  Sunday. 
November  28,  in  Jefferson  County,  N.Y.,  he 
learned  of  the  gathering  thunderclouds. 

"Senate  Republican  Leader  William  F. 
Knowland,  of  California,  had  called  for  a 
naval  blockade  so  tight  that  'no  vessel  can 
get  In  or  out  of  China  until  these  Americans 
are  released."  He  was  then  backed  by  other 
Republicans.  Also,  Dulles  knew  that  Ad- 
mirals Radford  and  Carney  of  the  Joint 
chiefs  favored  a  blockade,  not  specifically  be- 
cause of  the  spy  conviction  of  the  American 
airmen,  but  as  a  tool  to  yank  the  fangs  of 
militant  Red  China. 

"Dulles  decided  to  call  the  President,  who 
was  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  Thanksgiving,  but 
the  President  got  him  first  at  the  home  of 
friends  In  the  hamlet  of  Chaumont  on  the 
shores  of  Chaumont  Bay,  Lake  Ontario. 
They  talked  for  15  minutes  and  agreed  that 
a  blockade  would  be  an  act  of  war,  that 
America  should  not  commit  Its  armed  might 
In  response  to  what  they  believed  was  a  care- 
fully timed  provocative  act  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

'•Dulles  sketched  a  proposed  revision  of  his 
scheduled  speech  In  Chicago  Monday  night 
and  Ike  approved  It.  The  next  morning, 
Dulles  called  to  dictate  the  text  of  his  revi- 
sion, and  an  aid  took  It  to  Ike.  who  was  out 
playing  golf.  As  he  sat  on  a  bench  beside  a 
tee.  the  President  made  a  few  changes  and 
approved  the  rest.  The  speech  flatly  rejected 
a  blockade. 

••Tlie  decision  again  was  against  war. 
"Twice  m  1954,  the  President  turned  down 
proposals    that    America    fight    Red    China. 
Once  he  approved  war  action,  but  only  on 
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condition  that  oxrr  allies  Join  us— they  never 

did.  .        ^ 

'•In  the  search  for  peace,  an  American  Pres- 
ident must  finger  many  tools.  Once  Ike  used 
the  hammer.  To  understand  the  peace  quest 
of  recent  months,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
2  years — to  the  time  when  Ike  g3t  tcugh. 

"On  December  8.  1952.  the  heavy  cruiser 
Helena  rolled  in  the  seas  off  Wake  Island, 
carrying  President-elect  Elsenhower  from 
Guam  "to  Hawaii  after  his  promised  post- 
election trip  to  Korea.  A  helicopter  brought 
abo.TTd  Secretary  of  State-designate  Dulles 
and  other  future  Cabinet  members.  For  the 
better  part  of  3  days,  Ike  and  Dulles  dis- 
cussed the  Korean  conflict  as  the  Helena  cut 
eastward. 

"Ike  took  the  firm  position  that  'this  war 
must  end.'  DuUes  agreed.  American  casual- 
ties then  had  mounted  to  128.000.  Including 
22.000  killed.  Both  men  agreed  that  Red 
China  wanted  the  conflict  prolonged,  that 
the  Reds  must  be  made  to  quit.  "We've  got 
to  make  them  want  peace'  is  the  way  Ike 
put  It. 

"Ike  and  Dulles  reached  a  basic  decision. 
If  the  Reds  did  not  come  to  terms,  the  United 
States  would  bomb  the  new  industrial  com- 
plex of  Manchuria  above  the  then-sacred 
Yalu  River  and  smash  Red  China's  will  to 
fight. 

"IKE  PUTS  Tt  VrP  TO  THE  HEOS 

"Bv  May  1953.  the  truce  talks  still  drifted 
In  the  Communist  doldrimis,  despite  an 
April  agreement  for  exchange  of  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners.  The  Reds  were  playing 
the  same  old  game  of  delay,  frustration,  and 
obstruction. 

"Ike  decided  the  time  had  come  to  let  Red 
China  know  we  meant  business.  Dulles,  ac- 
companied by  FOA  Director  Harold  E.  Stas- 
sen,  set  off  on  a  global  flying  tour.  For  3 
days.  May  20  to  22.  Dulles  held  confidential 
talks  with  Nehru  in  New  Delhi,  impressing 
on  him  thtt  U.S.  patience  had  come  to  an 
end  in  Korea.  The  Reds  must  either  come 
to  terms  or  face  that  allout  bombing  of 
Manchurian  factories,  he  told  Prime  Minister 
Nehru. 

"There  is  no  concrete  ev  dence  outside  the 
secret  files  of  India  that  Nehru  relayed  this 
'ultimatum'  to  Red  China,  but  circum- 
suntlal  evidence  Indicates  that  he  did. 
Within  48  hours,  our  military  negotiators  re- 
ported to  Washington  that  the  Communist 
attitude  had  softened. 

"The  fits  and  starts  of  haggling  at  Pan- 
munjom  continued,  but  the  Reds  had  decided 
to  quit.  On  July  27,  the  long-sought  truce 
In  Korea  was  signed.  Three  years  and  32 
days  of  killing  ended.  That  was  Just  114 
days  short  of  the  duration  of  our  fight 
against  Germany  In  World  War  II. 

"America  had  been  at  peace  for  18  months. 
No  man  is  certain  how  peace  should  be  man- 
tained.  Ike  seeks  many  ways.  Men  of  deep 
conviction  differ  with  some  of  his  methods. 
The  debate  continues  in  Washington." 

"ExHiBrr  4 
"SoTTTH  Vhtnam:  A  Summabt  of  Events^ 

"TE.\B  1954 

"May  a- July  21:  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochina:  The  delegates  are  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.S.SJl.  (Joint  chairmen). 
France,  the  United  States.  Communist  China. 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  the 
Vietminh  regime.  Agreements  are  signed 
on  July  21  and  the  main  provisions  concern- 
ing Vietnam  are  that  (1)  Vietnam  Is  to  be 
partitioned  along  the  17th  parallel  Into 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  (2)  regulations 
are  imposed  on  foreign  military  bases  and 
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personnel  and  on  Increased  armaments.  (3) 
countrywide  elections,  leading  to  the  reuni- 
fication  of   North  and  South  Vietnam,  are 
to  be  held  by  July  20.  1956.  and  (4)   an  In- 
ternational   Control    Commission    (ICC)     Is 
to   be   established    to  supervise   the   imple- 
mentation of  the  agreements.     The  United 
States  and  Vietnam   are  not  signatories  to 
the  agieer.ients.    The  United  States  Issues  a 
unilateral    declaration    stating    that    It    (1) 
'will  refrain  from  the  threat  or  the  use  of 
force  to  disturb'  the  Geneva  Agreement,  (2) 
'would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression 
m    violation    of    the    aforesaid    agreements 
with      grave      concern      and      as      seriously 
threatening  International  peace  and  secur- 
ity"   and    (3)     'shall    continue    to    seek    to 
achieve      unity      through      free      elections, 
supervised   by  the  U.N.  to  insure  that  they 
are  conducted  fairly.' 

"July  7:  Head  of  state  and  former  Emperor 
Bao  Dai  appoints  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlcm  Premier. 

"August:  Flow  of  almoet  1  million  refugees 
from   North  to  South  Vietnam   begins. 

"August  31:  Gen.  Paul  Ely.  French  High 
Commissioner  for  Indochina,  states  that 
France  is  unequivocally  committed  to  sup- 
port the  South  Vietnamese  Government  as 
the  legal  government  In  Vietnam  and  to 
grant  It  total  Independence. 

"September  16:  South  Vletn.im's  Independ- 
ence established  as  France  turns  over  to  the 
Diem  government  control  of  the  police.  Jus- 
tice and  security  departments,  public  util- 
ities, and  civil  aviation. 

"October:  National  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment. ma£S  political  party  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Is  founded. 

"October  11:  The  Communist  Vietminh 
regime  formally  takes  over  control  of  Hanoi 
an'd  North  Vletn.-im. 

"October  24:  President  Elsenhower  sends  a 
letter  to  Premier  Diem  of  South  Vietnam 
stating  that  American  assistance  will  be 
given  hereafter  not  through  the  French  au- 
thorities, but  directly  to  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  letter  also  states  that 
the  U.S.  Government  'expects  this  aid  will 
be  met  b.j  •  •  •  undertaking  needed  re- 
forms ■ 

"TE.^R    1955 

"January  1 :  United  States  begins  to  render 
direct  assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  pentalateral  agree- 
ment of  December  1950.  for  the  support  of 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

"January  24:  Premier  Diem  states.  In  an 
Interview  with  a  New  York  Post  correspond- 
ent, that  Vietnam  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  the  ICC  and  would  wait  to  see 
whether  conditions  of  freedom  existed  in 
Communist  North  Vietnam  at  the  time  stip- 
ulated in  the  Geneva  Agreement  for  hold- 
ing  Vietnam-wide   elections. 

"February  5:  Premier  Diem  decrees  the 
first  of  a  series  of  laws  Initiating  Important 
and  extensive  land  reform  program. 

"Febr"uary  12:  The  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  takes  over  the 
training  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  fol- 
lowing the  relinquishing  of  command  au- 
thority by  the  French. 

"February  19:  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  (SEATO)— with  Its  protocol 
covering  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos — 
comes  Into  force. 

"March  7:  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam sign  agreement  which  supplements 
existing  economic  cooperation  agreement  of 
September   1951. 

"March  29:  Armed  revolt  Is  precipitated  in 
Saigon  by  the  Binh  Xuyen  polltlcal-bandlt 
group,  spreading  ultimately  into  large-scale 
dissldence  in  the  southern  provinces  with 
the  participation  of  elements  of  the  Cao  Dal 
and  Hoa  Hao  religious  sects. 

"March  31:  French-North  Vietnamese 
agreement  provides  for  a  North  Vietnamese 
liaison  mission  to  the  ICC  to  operate  In 
South  Vietnam. 

"April  17:  South  Vietnamese  Government 
appeals  to  the  U.N.  against  the  North  Viet- 


namese Communists,  who,  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  agreements,  prevent  northerners 
from  migrating  to  South  Vietnam. 

"May  10:  Premier  Diem  forms  a  new 
Cabinet  composed  largely  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers. 

"May  16:  Time  limit  given  by  Geneva 
agreement  for  exodus  of  refugees  from  North 
to  South  Vietnam  (and  vice  versa)  is  ex- 
tended to  July  £0. 

July:  Communists  initiate  the  first  overt 
propaganda  moves  in  South  Vietnam  by  dis- 
tributing literature'  signed  by  North  Viet- 
nam's National  United  Front. 

"July  1:  French  formally  relinquish  com- 
mand authority  over  the  Vietnamese  Navy. 
July  7:  French  formally  transfer  Nha  Trang 
Air  Base  to  Vietnamese  coi.trol. 

"July  20:  Mass  demonstrations  by  anti- 
Communists  In  Saigon,  Capital  ol  South 
Vietnam.  The  demonstrators  accuse  the  ICC 
of  not  preventing  Communist  violations  of 
the  Geneva  agreements.  On  the  same  day, 
talks  were  scheduled  to  begin  (according  to 
Geneva  agreement)  for  the  preparation  of 
all-Vietnam  elections  to  be  held  on  July  20. 
1956.  to  r-unite  the  country.  The  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  rejects  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government's  invitation  to  dis- 
cuss the  elections,  on  the  grounds  that  in 
North  Vietnam  the  peop'e  would  not  be  able 
to  express  their  will  freely  and  that  falsified 
votes  in  North  Vietnam  could  overrule  the 
votes  in  South  Virtnam. 

"August  16:  Last  French  High  Commis- 
sioner In  Vietnam  departs. 

"October:  Binh  Xuyen  Is  defeated  as  an 
organized  armed  Insurgent  force. 

"October  23:  A  national  referendum  de- 
poses Bao  Dai.  former  emperior  and  since 
March  7.  1949.  Head  of  State  of  Vietnam. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  votes  expressed 
preference  for  Premier  Diem. 

"October  26:  A  republic  Is  proclaimed  by 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  who  becomes  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam. 

"December  5:  President  Diem  decrees  a  new 
Vietnamese  nationality  law. 

"December  30:  Government  plan  Is  pub- 
lished for  resettlement  of  100,000  refuiees 
from  North  Vietnam.  The  Government  will 
induce  landlords  to  sign  contracts  with  ref- 
ugee tenants,  and  U  the  landlords  refuse  to 
sign,  the  Government  will  take  over  the  con- 
tracts on  behalf  of  the  refugees. 

"TE.^R  1956 

"January:  South  Vietnamese  army  units 
occupy  Tay  Nlnh,  principal  Cao  Dal  political 
center,  leading  to  breakup  of  the  organized 
Cao  Dai  armed  Insurgency.  A-^reement  with 
Cao  Dal  leaders  on  February  28  legalizes  Cao 
Dal  religious  practices  and  forbids  Its  politi- 
cal activities  as  a  religious  sect. 

"February  12:  Tran  Van  Soal.  leader  of  an 
Important  Hoa  Hao  faction,  surrenders.  Ba 
Cut  another  principal  Hoa  Hao  leader.  Is  cap- 
tured on  April  13.  leading  to  breakup  of  orga- 
nized Hoa  Hao  armed  Insurgency. 

"February  23:  Communist  North  Vietnam 
calls  for  a  new  meeting  of  the  participants  of 
tho  Geneva  Conference.  North  Vietnam  ac- 
cuses South  Vietnam  of  violating  the  agree- 
ment by  refusing  to  participate  In  all  Viet- 
nam elections  and  by  preparing  separate  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam. 

"March  4:  General  elections  for  South  Viet- 
nam's first  National  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  is  to  have  123  members,  result  In  the 
victory  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment and  other  political  parties  supporting 
President  Diem. 

"March  22:  French-Vietnamese  agreement 
Is  signed  for  withdrawal  of  the  rcmainmg 
French  expeditionary  forces  by  June  30.  1956. 

"April  6:  The  Vietnamese  Government  an- 
nounces It  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  ICC  and  reiterates  its  position  of  sup- 
port on  Vietnam-wide  elections  at  such  time 
as  conditions  in  Communist  North  Vietnam 
permit  genuinely  free  voting. 
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"April  28:  French  Military  High  Command 
In  Vietnam  Is  dissolved. 

"July  4:  Constituent  Assembly  approves 
unanimously  a  draft  constitution  providing 
for  a  strong  executive  with  safeguards  for  In- 
dividual citizens.  The  President,  whose  term 
of  office  is  to  be  5  years,  has  veto  power  over 
all  legislation  of  the  unicameral  parliament 
and  may  rule  by  decree  when  the  National 
Assembly  (elected  for  4  years)  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. 

"July  6:  U.S.  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
visits  Vietnam,  hands  to  President  Diem,  of 
South  Vietnam,  a  letter  In  which  President 
Eisenhower  declares  he  Is  looking  forward  to 
many  years  of  partnership  between  the  two 
countries.  As  guest  speaker  before  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  Nixon  declares  that  'the 
militant  march  of  communism  has  been 
halted." 

"July  30:  Vietnamese  liaison  mission  to 
ICC  is  established  preparatory  to  the  transfer 
of  functions  from  the  French  liaison  mission. 
"August  21:  President  Diem  issues  decree 
regulating  the  status  of  Chinese  born  in 
Vietnam.  The  decree  declares  them  to  be 
Vietnamese  citizens;  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  their  new  status  must  leave  the  coun- 
try- ._  „ 
"September  14:   President  Diem  rcshufnes 

his  Cabinet. 

"September  19:  French  Air  Force  officially 
transfers  the  Tourane  Air  Base  to  Vietnamese 
control. 

"October  26 :  South  Vietnam's  first  consti- 
tution Is  promulgated  and  the  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly  is  officially  transferred  into 
a  national  assembly. 

"November  16 :  Radio  Hanoi  broadcasts  ad- 
mit peasant  resistance  and  armed  clashes  in 
North  Vietnam's  Nghe  An  Province. 

"November  29:  President  Diem  denounces 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communl.-^t  regime's 
military  actions  in  Nghe  An  Province  as  a 
violation  of  human  rights  and  a  forceful 
suppression  of  persons  wishing  to  move  to 
the  southern  zone  and  urged  the  U.N.  to  take 
the  matter  under  c  nsideratlon;  Vietnam 
also  protests  to  the  ICC,  charging  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  regime  with  viola- 
tion of  article  14c  of  the  Geneva  agreements. 

"December  26:  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho  confirmed 
by  the  National  Assembly  as  Vietnam's  first 
Vice  President,  following  his  appointment 
by  President  Diem. 

"tear    1957 

"January  3:  International  Control  Com- 
mission reports  that  betwe-^n  December  1955 
and  August  1956  neither  North  Vietnam  nor 
South  Vietnam  have  been  fulfilling  their 
obligations  under  the  1954  armistice  agree- 
ment. 

"February  22:  Attempted  assassination  of 
President  Diem  at  a  rural  fair  in  Ban  Me 
Thuot  by  a  Cao  Dai  adherent. 

"March  5:  President  Diem  enunciates  a 
new  national  Investment  policy. 

"March  27:  Asian  People's  Antl-Commu- 
nlst  League  begins  Its  third  conference  In 
Saigon.  Vietnam  established  as  the  site  of 
the  permanent  secretariat. 

"April    11:    Luclen    Cannon,    chief   of   the 
Canadian  delegation  to  the  ICC.  is  murdered. 
"May  2:  In  South  Vietnam  a  national  mili- 
tary conscription  program  is  decreed. 

"May  5-19:  President  Diem  visits  the 
United  States.  He  addresses  on  May  9  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress.  In  a  Joint  communique 
(issued  May  li).  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Diem  declare  that  both  countries 
will  work  toward  a  peaceful  imification  of 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  will  continue 
helping  South  Vietnam  to  stand  firm  against 
communism. 

"June:  French  naval  and  air  force  training 
mission  withdrawn. 

"June  10:  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  grants 
South  Vietnam  a  $25  million  loan  for  eco- 
nomic development. 


"October  22:  Bombing  of  the  U.S.  MAAG 
and  USIS  installations  in  Saigon;  U.S.  per- 
sonnel injured  in  the  incident. 

"November  15:  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  announces  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  Mekong  River  basin,  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  Thailand, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam,  assisted 
by  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East   (ECAFE). 

"YEAR  1958 

"January  4:  Large  Communist  guerrilla 
band  attacks  plantation  north  of  Saigon, 
reflecting  steady  increase  In  Communist 
armed  activity  since  mid-1957. 

"February  20:  Fire  sweeps  Gla  Kiem  ref- 
ugees settlement  center  leaving  20,000  per- 
sons homeless. 

"February  26:  President  Diem  announces 
Cabinet  changes. 

"March  7:  Premier  Pham  Van-dong  of 
North  Vietnam  ( In  a  letter  to  President  Diem, 
of  South  Vietnam)  proposes  a  conference  of 
the  two  Governments  to  discuss  reduction  of 
their  respective  armed  forces. 

"April  26:  Declaration  by  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  on  measures  to  be  taken 
by  North  Vietnam  in  order  to  create  condi- 
tions for  the  holding  of  free  elections  as 
stipulated  in  the  Geneva  agreements. 

"May  9:  President  Diem  distributes  land 
ownership  certificates  to  1,819  landless 
farmers. 

"May  17:  North  Vietnamese  liaison  mission 
to  the   ICC   withdrawn  from  Saigon. 

"June  25:  Cambodian  royal  proclamation, 
alleging  that  South  Vietnamese  troops  have 
■invaded'  and  occupied  several  Cambodian 
border  villages,  accuses  South  Vietnam  of 
19  cases  of  violation  of  Cambodian  territory 
since  January  1957.  Allegation  is  repudi- 
ated by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

"August  5:  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  brother  of 
President  Diem,  travels  to  Cambodia  to  try 
to   settle   the   drawn-out   border   dispute. 

"August  10:  Large  Communist  guerrilla 
force  attacks  in  Tay  Nlnh. 

"September  10:  France  and  South  Vietnam 
sign  agreement  under  which  France  provides 
aid  for  the  Vietnam  Government's  agrarian 
reform  program— 1,490  mUUon  francs. 

"December  26:  Premier  Pham  Van-dong,  of 
North  Vietnam  proposes  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss limitation  of  military  commitments  and 
establishment  of  commercial  and  other  ex- 
changes between  the  north  and  the  south. 


"TEAR   1959 


"April  22:  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam sign  an  agreement  for  cooperation  for 
research  In  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

"May  13:  Japan  signs  a  World  War  n  repa- 
rations and  loan  agreement  with  South  Viet- 
nam. 

"June  11 :  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  sign  se- 
ries of  agreements,  on  Judiciary  cooperation, 
commercial  exchanges  and  payments,  and 
border  control. 

"July:  Vietnam  Government  publishes  om- 
clal  publication.  'Violations  of  the  Geneva 
Agreements  bv  the  Viet  Minh  Communists.' 
Annual  installments  published  in  July  1960 
and  May  1961. 

"July  8:  Communist  guerrillas  attack  Viet- 
namese military  base  at  Blen  Hoa.  killing  and 
wounding  several  U.S.  MAAG  personnel. 

"July  10:  In  Belgian  Communist  publica- 
tion Red  Flag,  Ho  Chi  Minh.  head  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  regime,  states 
'we  are  building  socialism  in  Vietnam,  but  we 
are  building  it  in  only  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try while  in  the  other  part  we  still  have  to 
direct  and  bring  to  a  close  the  middle-class 
democratic  and  anti-Imperialist  revolution.' 

"August  3:  Premier  Prince  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk of  Cambodia  In  South  Vietnam  on 
official  visit. 

"August  30:  Second  national  elections  give 
the  National  Revolutionary  Movement  and 


other  pro-Government  political  parties  over- 
whelming majority  In  the  National  Assembly. 

"October  30:  Spokesman  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army  discloses  that  a  campaign  against  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  the  country's  southern- 
most region,  the  Camau  Peninsula,  resulted 
in  heavy  guerrilla  losses. 

"November  14:  French  Minister  of  Finance 
and  Vietnamese  Vice  President  initial  (in 
Saigon)  agreements  for  the  settlement  of 
financial  claims  between  the  two  countries 
and  for  a  French  loan  of  7  billion  (old)  francs 
(about  $14  million)  and  a  credit  of  11  billion 
(old)  francs  (about  $22  million)  for  the  pur- 
chase by  South  Vietnam  of  capital  equip- 
ment. 

"YEAR    I960 

"January:  In  an  article  in  Hoc  Tap,  Journal 
of  the  Communist  Party  (Lao  Dong)  in  North 
Vietnam.  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  head  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  states  'the 
North  has  become  a  large  rear  echelon  of  our 
army'  and  'the  North  is  the  revolutionary 
base  for  the  whole  country.'  A  Communist 
guerrilla  band  attacks  Vietnamese  Army  in- 
stallation In  Tay  Ninh. 

"March:  Communist  guerrilla  force  attacks 
leprosarium  in  Blen  Hoa  Province.  President 
Diem  inaugurates  first  agrovllle  in  Phong 
Dinh  Province. 

"March  24:  France  and  South  Vietnam  sign 
agreement  on  outstanding  financial  and 
properties  issues  and  on  trade  relations. 

"April  17:  North  Vietnam  protests  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  1964  Geneva  Conference 
(Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.)  against  a  formid- 
able Increase  of  personnel  in  the  American 
military  assistance  and  advisory  group  in 
South  Vietnam;  and  accuses  the  United 
States  of  turning  South  Vietnam  into  'a  U.S. 
military  b.ase  for  the  preparation  of  a  new 
war." 

"April  30:  An  opposition  group  of  18,  call- 
ing themselves  the  Committee  for  Progress 
and  Liberty,  send  letter  to  President  Diem 
demanding  drastic  economic  administra- 
tive and  military  reforms. 

"May  5:  United  States  announces  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Goverrmient  of  South 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  military  assistance  and 
advisory  group  will  be  Increased  by  the  end 
of  the  year  from  327  to  685  members. 

"June  3:  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund 
approves  $9,700,000  loan  to  South  Vietnam 
for  purchase  in  the  United  States  of  diesel 
locomotives  and  railway  cars. 

"June  18:  Government  announces  that  the 
Governor  of  Vinh  Kong  Province  and  his 
driver  were  assassinated  and  a  bodyguard 
wounded  by  Communist  terrorists. 

"June  26:  Government  announces  that 
South  Vietnamese  troops  kill  34  Communist 
rebels  In  a  battle  along  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der on  June  22. 

"June  28:  Defense  Ministry  announces  that 
Government  troops  killed  41  Communist 
guerrillas  and  lost  2  soldiers  in  a  clash  west 
of  Saigon. 

"June  29:  Communist  guerrillas  ambush 
and  kill  the  inspector  of  South  Vietnam's 
youth  and  sports  organizations.  'Each 
month,  from  250  to  300  Government  officials 
are  murdered  by  Red  guerrillas  •  •  '  South 
Vietnam  Is  clearly  the  target  of  a  new  Com- 
munist offensive.'     (Time,  July  11,  1960.) 

"July  16:  Government  discloses  that  in 
clashes  with  Communist  guerrillas  on  July 
9.  Government  troops  killed  76,  wounded  at 
least  100,  and  captured  28. 

"July  20:  Vietnam  National  Assembly  dele- 
gation leaves  Saigon  for  6-wcek  visit  to  tho 
United  States 

"September  5:  In  addressing  the  openlns 
of  the  Third  National  Congress  of  the  Lao 
Dong  (Communist)  Party  in  Hanoi.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  states  'the  North  is  becoming  more 
and  more  consolidated  and  transformed  Into 
a  firm  base  for  the  struggle  for  national  re- 
unification.' 

"September  10:  The  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Third  National  Congress  of  the  Lao  Dong 
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P:irty  declares  clearly  that  an  'immcd'ate 
task'  of  the  'revoUitionary  struggle  of  our 
compatriots  in  the  South'  is  to  overthrow 
President  Diem's  government. 

"October:  Series  of  attacks  by  large  Com- 
munist guerrilla  force  in  the  Kontum-Pleiku 
are.!. 

•'October  18:  President  Dlcm  reshufHcs  his 
cabinet  and  replaces  the  Secretr.ries  of  State 
for  Justice,  Interior,  and  National  Defence. 

"October  2G:  President  Eisenhower  csiures 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  in  a  letter  of  good 
wishes  on  South  Vietnam's  fifth  anniver- 
sary, that  "for  £0  long  as  our  strength  can 
be  useful,  the  United  Statoa  will  continue 
to  csrict  Vietnam  in  the  difficult  yet  hopefvU 
struggle  ahead.' 

■  November  2 :  Dovelcpment  Loan  Fund  an- 
nounces signing  of  an  agreement  for  a 
$17,500,000  loan  to  South  Vietncm.  The  loan 
is  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  Saigon  metropolitan  area. 

"November  5:  In  a  daylight  ambush  a  U.S. 
public  safety  adviser,  Dolph  B.  Owens,  and 
his  driver  arc  killed  by  guerrilla  machinegun 
fire  near  seaside  resort.  Long  Mai.  On  the 
same  day  the  National  Assembly  passes  bill 
empowering  the  Government  to  mobilize 
'popular  fronts'  and  to  strengthen  existing 
military  measures  to  'better  insure  the  secu- 
rity of  the  nation.' 

"November  10:  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment sends  letter  to  the  ICC  charging  that 
Communist  attacks  in  the  Kontum-Pleiku 
area  in  October  ( 1 )  involved  regular  army 
forces  from  Communist  North  Vietnam 
through  Laos,  (2)  constitute  open  aggression 
which  was  well  prepared,  commanded  by 
high-ranking  officers,  and  conducted  by  regu- 
lar forces  trained  in  North  Vietnam,  and  (3) 
employed  weapons  made  in  North  Vietnam 
and  other  Communist  countries. 

"November  11:  Military  coup  attempt 
against  President  Diem's  regime.  Paratroop 
battalions  led  by  Col.  Nguyen  Van  Thy  and 
Lt.  Col.  Vuong  Van  Dong  besiege  the  Presi- 
dential palace.  An  order  of  the  day  issued 
by  Colonel  Thy  declares  that  struggle  against 
the  Communists  will  be  intensified,  that 
President  Diem  is  guilty  of  autocratic  rule 
and  neoptlsm  and  has  shown  himself  in- 
capable of  saving  the  country  from  com- 
munism and  protecting  national  unity.' 

"November  12;  Loyalists  troops  enter  the 
capital  and  subdue  the  rebels.  According  to 
press  reports  from  Saigon,  an  estimated  200 
soldiers  and  civilians  were  killed  during  the 
fighting. 

"November  13:  U.S.  State  Department  ex- 
presses satisfaction  at  the  failure  of  the  coup 
against  President  Diem  and  also  hope  that 
this  power  will  be  established  on  a  wider 
basis  with  rapid  implementation  of  radical 
reforms  and  energetic  action  against  cor- 
ruption-suspected elements." 

"November  16:  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  President 
Diem's  brother  and  political  adviser,  an- 
nounces that  President  Diem  plans  to  ap- 
point a  new  Government  and  introduce  a  far- 
reaching  reform  program  based  on  reports  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  of  a  French  study 
group. 

"year    1961 

"January  29:  Radio  Hanoi  praises  estab- 
lishmer.t  of  the  National  Front  for  Liberation 
of  South  Vietnam  (NFLSV),  alledgedly 
founded  in  December  1960.  On  January  30. 
Radio  Hanoi,  quoting  the  press  organ  of  the 
Lao  Doiig  Party  In  North  Vietnam,  states  that 
the  'sacred  historical  task'  of  the  NFSLV  is 
to  overthrow  the  United  States-Diem  clique 
and  to  liberate  the  south. 

"February  6:  President  Diem  announces 
(at  the  first  press  conference  held  by  him 
In  5  years)  his  administrative  reform  pro- 
gram.. 

"February  7:  President  Diem  announces 
he  will  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  in  the 
presidential  elections  to  be  held  on  April  9. 


"March  10:  The  Communist-led  newly 
fo:mcd  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
South  Vietnam  announces  that  a  guerrila 
oiiensive  against  the  Government  will  be 
started  to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  April 
9  elections.  The  National  Front  also  de- 
clares that  it  will  fight  with  every  means 
the  dictatorial  regime  set  up  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  it  stands  for  the  peaceful  reuni- 
fication of  the  country. 

"Mirch  27:  Cambodian  and  South  Viet- 
namese representatives  reach  agreement  In 
Pnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  on  settling  the  Cam- 
bodian refugee  problem  which  has  recently 
strained  refatlons  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Large  numbers  of  Cambodians  settled 
in  Vietnam  crossed  into  Cambodia  during 
the  piirt  weeks  complaining  that  both  Com- 
munist gucrriUr.s  and  Government  forces 
have  commltt'^d  atrocities  against  them. 

"April  3:  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam sign  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic 
Relations  in  Sr.lgon. 

"April  4:  President  Diem  appeals  to  the 
ICC  to  make  an  immediate  and  energetic 
investigation  of  growing  Communist  ter- 
rorism and  subversion  throughout  South 
Vietnam. 

'April  6:  U.S.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac- 
mlUan  discuss  (according  to  press  reports 
from  Washington)  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  deterioration  of  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam.  On  the  same  day.  Govern- 
ment  of  South  Vietnam  announces  details 
of  nine  engagements  between  Government 
forces  and  Vietcong  guerrillas  in  widely 
separated  areas. 

"April  9:  President  Diem  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Tho  are  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  In  Vietnam's  presidential  elections. 

"May  2:  North  Vietnam  calls  for  a  cease- 
fire In  Laos. 

"May  4:  Chairman  of  U.S.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
ERiGHT,  declares  to  the  press  (after  a  con- 
ference with  President  Kennedy)  that  he 
would  not  oppose  direct  military  interven- 
tion In  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  to 
counteract  the  threat  of  a  Communist  take- 
over in  those  countries.  He  also  emphasizes 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  United  States  be- 
coming the  primary  defensive  factor  In 
southeast  Asia  over  a  long  time,  and  says 
that  role  should  be  up  to  India  and  Japan. 

"May  5:  President  Kennedy  declares  at  a 
press  conference  that  consideration  Is  being 
given  to  the  use  of  U.S.  forces,  if  necessary, 
to  help  South  Vietnam  resist  Communist 
pressures.  He  declares  that  this  will  be  one 
of  the  subjects  discussed  during  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  Vice  President  Johnson  In 
South  Vietnam. 

"May  11-13:  U.S.  Vice  President  Johnson 
In  South  Vietnam.  Joint  communique  on 
May  13  declares  that  additional  U.S.  military 
and  economic  aid  will  be  given  to  help  South 
Vietnam  in  its  fight  against  Communist 
guerrilla  forces. 

"May  29:  President  Diem  reorganizes  his 
Cabinet. 

"June  12:  Communist  Chinese  Premier 
Chou  En-lal  and  North  Vietnamese  Premier 
Phan  Van-dong  (in  Pelplng  on  a  visit)  ac- 
cuse the  United  States  of  aggression  and  In- 
tervention in  South  Vietnam. 

"June  19-July  15:  U.S.  group  of  financial, 
economic  and  military  experts,  headed  by 
Eugene  A.  Stanley,  In  South  Vietnam  to 
study  methods  of  countering  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities and  to  establish  long-term  plans  to 
assist  the  South  Vietnamese  economy. 

"June  29:  ICC  decides  it  Is  competent  to 
Investigate  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
complaints  of  violation  of  the  agreement  on 
Vietnamese    partition. 

"July  8:  Attempted  assassination  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  Frederick  E.  Noltlng. 

"July  16:  Government  forces  win  an  Im- 
portant battle  60  miles  southwest  of  Saigon 


in  the  swampy  region  of  tho  Plaine  dcs  Jones, 
a  guerrilla-infested   territory. 

"July  17:  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounces an  agreement  to  sell  South  Vietnam 
$11  million  worth  of  U.S.  surplus  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco,  to  be  paid  for  in  Vietnam- 
ese currency. 

"July  24:  Two  National  Assembly  deputies 
assassinated  by  Communist  guerrillas. 

"August  2:  President  Kennedy  declares 
that  the  United  States  will  do  all  it  can  to 
save  South  Vietnam  from  communism.  On 
tho  same  d::y,  tho  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam orders  all  men  botween  the  ages  of  25 
and  33  to  report  for  military  duty. 

"August  17:  Government  forces  win  an- 
other victory  over  Communist  guerrillas  on 
the  Plaine  dos  Jones. 

"September  1-4:  Series  of  cttacks  by  1.000 
Communist  guerrillas  In  Kontoum  Province. 
Army  command  communique  states  that 
during  the  month  of  August  there  were  41 
engagements  between  Government  forces 
and  Communist  rebels. 

"September  17:  British  advisory  mission  on 
administrative  and  police  matters,  headed 
by  R.  G.  K.  Thompson  (former  Permanent 
defense  secretary  In  Malaya),  leaves  for 
South  Vietnam. 

"September  18:  Communist  forces  esti- 
mated at  1,500  men  attack  and  seize  the 
capital  of  Phuoc  Thanh  Province,  only  60 
miles  from  Saigon. 

"September  25:  President  Kennedy,  ad- 
dressing the  U.N.  General  Assembly  In  New 
York,  declares  that  a  threat  to  peace  is  'the 
smoldering  coals  of  war  In  southeast  Asia." 

"October  1:  Military  experts  of  SEATO 
meet  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  to  consider  the 
Increasing  Communist  menace  to  South 
Vietnam.  Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  U.S.  Navy 
commander  in  chief  in  the  Pacific,  declares 
that  there  Is  no  Immediate  prospect  of  us- 
ing US.  troops  to  stop  the  Communist  ad- 
vance In  southeast  Asia,  but  he  indicates 
that  among  the  plans  evolved  for  'every 
eventuality'  some  do  call  for  the  use  of 
American  troops. 

"October  2:  President  Diem  declares  at  the 
opening  of  the  National  Assembly's  budget- 
ary session:  'It  is  no  longer  a  guerrilla  war 
we  have  to  face  but  a  real  war  waged  by  an 
enemy  who  attacks  us  with  regular  units 
fully  and  heavily  equipped  and  who  seeks  a 
strategic  decision  in  southeast  Asia  In  con- 
formity with  the  orders  of  the  Communist 
International."  The  President  also  says  that 
the  U.S  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Staley  recommended  an  increase  In  aid  both 
for  military  measures  and  for  economic  and 
social  development. 

"'October  11:  President  Kennedy  announces 
(at  his  news  conference)  that  he  Is  sending 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  his  military  adviser, 
to  South  Vietnam  to  investigate  there  the 
military  situation  and  to  report  on  It  to  him 
personally. 

"October  18:  State  of  emergency  Is  pro- 
claimed In  South  Vietnam  by  President  Diem. 
On  the  same  day  the  President  also  begins 
a  series  of  consultations  with  Gen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor. 

"October  24:  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam sends  letter  to  the  ICC  charging  the 
North  Vletnameee  Communist  regime  with 
organizing  and  carrying  out  'elaborate  and 
Intensive'  program  of  subversion,  terror,  and 
direct  aggreeslon  against  South  Vietnam. 

"October  26:  On  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
South  Vietnam  as  a  republic.  President  Diem 
Issues  a  message  stressing  the  theme  of  na- 
tional emergency  and  the  need  for  greater 
effort  and  dynamic  solidarity  against  'Com- 
munist Imperialism.'  He  demands  the 
'complete  destruction  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion," for  which  purpose  the  state  of  emer- 
gency has  been  declared.  On  the  same  day. 
President  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Diem,  assures  the  South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  'is  determined 
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to  help  Vietnam  preserve  Its  Independence, 
protect  Its  people  against  Communist  assas- 
sins and  build  a  better  life  through  economic 
growth.' 

"October  28:  Government  announces  that 
Cambodian  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
clashed  in  An  Giang  Province  in  the  border 
region  where  Cambodian  troops  crossed  Into 
Vietnamese  territory. 

"November  16:  Following  closely  the  rec- 
ommendations in  General  Taylor's  report, 
President  Kennedy  (with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Security  Council) .  decides  to  bolster 
South  Vietnam's  military  strength,  but  not 
to  commit  U.S.  combat  forces  at  this  time. 

"November  20:  Discussions  between  U.S. 
Ambassador  Frederick  Nolting  and  President 
Diem  on  measures  to  be  taken  by  both  Gov- 
ernments to  implement  General  Taylor's 
report  on  South  Vietnam  and  on  possible 
reforms  in  the  Diem  administration. 

"December  8:  U.S.  State  Department  pub- 
lishes white  paper  that  South  Vietnam  is 
threatened  by  clear  and  present  danger  of 
Communist  conquest. 

"December  15;  U.S.  President  Kennedy 
pledges  increased  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

"YEAR    19G2 


"January  4:  A  joint  United  States-South 
Vietnamese  communique  announces  "broad 
economic  and  social  program  [to  raise  liv- 
ing standards  1  •  »  •  measures  to  strengthen 
South  Vietnam's  defense  In  the  military 
field  are  being  taken  simultaneously.' 

"February  7:  Two  U.S.  Army  air  support 
companies  totaling  300  men  arrive  in  Saigon, 
increasing  (according  to  the  New  York 
Times)  the  total  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
in  South  Vietnam  to  4,000. 

"February  8:  United  States  reorganizes  its 
South  Vietnam  military  command,  estab- 
lishes new  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam  under  four-star  Gen.  Paul  D. 

Harkins.  ^        .      * 

"February  24;  In  a  Peiping  radio  broadcast. 
Communist  China  declares  her  security  se- 
riously threatened  by  an  'undeclared  war' 
being  waged  by  the  United  States  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  broadcast  demands  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  personnel  and  equipment. 

"February  27:  Two  fighter  planes,  piloted 
by  members  of  the  South  Vietnam  Air  Force, 
bomb  and  strafe  Presidential  Palace  in  Sai- 
gon for  25  minutes.  President  Diem  and  his 
staff  not  Injured. 

"March  7:  U.S.  Operations  Mission  Director 
Arthur  Z.  Gardiner  discloses  that  the  United 
States  will  spend  $200  million  to  support 
South  Vietnam's  economy  this  year  and  help 
raise  living  standards. 

"March  17;  Tass  Soviet  news  agency  pub- 
lishes Soviet  Ministry  note  to  the  signatories 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements.  The  note 
charges  the  United  States  with  creating  'a 
serious  danger  to  peace"  by  its  'interference" 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  contravention  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements,  and  demands  immediate 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops. 

"March  22;  Operation  Sunrise,  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  eliminate  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas In  South  Vietnam,  begins  with  a 
mopplng-up  operation  of  rebels  in  Binh 
Duong  Province. 

"April  16:  In  answer  to  the  Soviet  note  of 
March  17.  the  British  Foreign  Office  rejects 
the  Soviet  charges  and  recalls  that  U.S.  meas- 
ures in  South  Vietnam  were  adopted  long 
after  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  had 
begun  its  campaign  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  and  that  these 
North  Vietnamese  activities  'are  at  the  root 
of  the  present  trouble  in  South  Vietnam.' 
"April  20:  National  Assembly  pledges  full 
support  to  President  Diem's  plan  to  estab- 
lish thousands  of  strategic  hamlets  in  the 
Communiso  infested  Mekong  Delta  during 
the  current  year. 

"April  26:  Foreign  Minister  Vu  Van  Mau 
accuses  the  Polish  team  on  the  ICC  of  'act- 
ing more  like  a  Communist  delegation  than  a 


neutral  body,"  and  says  the  Government  is 
considering  boycotting  the  delegation. 

"May  9;  At  meeting  of  ANZUS  (Australia- 
New  Zealand-United  States  Defense  Pact) 
Council  in  Canberra,  Australia,  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  appeals  for  'a  help- 
ing hand'  in  South  Vietnam. 

"May  12:  Communist  forces  in  Laos  gain 
control  of  large  territories;  about  2,000  Lao- 
tian Royal  Army  troops  with  their  com- 
mander flee  into  Thailand  crossing  the  Me- 
kong River. 

"May  15:  U.S.  troops  land  in  Thailand  to 
help  deter  a  possible  Communist  attack. 

"May  22:  President  Diem  promulgates  the 
protection  ol  morality  law,  which  prohibits 
all  dancing  and  beauty  contests,  and  makes 
prostitution  and  unnatural  methods  of  birth 
control  illegal. 

"May  25:  Canadian  and  Indian  members  of 
the  ICC  find  North  Vietnam  guilty  of  sub- 
version and  covert  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam.  The  Polish  delegation  to  the  com- 
mission rejects  the  charge. 

•"May  28:  President  Diem  refuses  a  U.S.  pro- 
posal that  $1.5  million  be  set  aside  for  direct 
aid  by  Americans  for  emergency  counter- 
insurgency  projects. 

"June  23:  North  Vietnam's  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Liberation  Front  for 
South  Vietnam  orders  intensified  attacks 
against  the  strategic  hamlets  in  South  Viet- 
nam. ,    , 

"June  26:  South  Vietnam's  National  As- 
sembly votes  to  extend  its  term  of  office  by 
1  year,  to  August  1963.  The  explanation 
given  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  elec- 
tions now,  because  it  would  tie  down  troops 
needed  against  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

"July  2:  Fourteen-nation  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Laos  reconvenes  and  on  July  23  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  14  nations  sign  a 
declaration  on  the  neutrality  of  Laos. 

"July  6:  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  declares  that,  while  a  final  victory 
over  the  Communists  in  South  Vietnam  is 
years  away,  he  is  encouraged  by  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

"July  17;  Leader  of  the  Communist-run 
South  Vietnam  National  Liberation  Front 
Nguyen  Van  Hieu  (in  Moscow  for  a  World 
Peace  Cons^ress)  calls  for  the  neutralization 
of  South  Vietnam  similar  to  the  14-natlon 
agreement  en  the  neutrality  of  Laos. 

"July  24:  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  confers  with 
the  commander  of  U.S.  military  forces  In 
southeast  Asia  Gen.  Paul  Harkins  and  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  Frederick 
Nolting. 

"August  19:  U.S.  aid  mission  in  Saigon  dis- 
closes that  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  embark  on  a  program  of 
deficit  financing  to  help  pay  for  the  struggle 
against  the  guerrillas. 

"August  25:  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon  an- 
nounces that  it  will  provide  $10  million  to 
be  distributed  by  South  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties for  emergency  projects  to  help  refugees 
of  the  guerrilla  war. 

"August  26:  Dr.  Pham  Huy  Co.  president  of 
the  banned  Free  Democratic  Party,  announc- 
es in  Tokyo,  where  he  lives  in  exile,  that  he 
has  been  clandestinely  in  South  Vietnam  and 
that  a  meeting  of  the  opposition  to  the  Diem 
government  has  been  held  on  a  Junk  off  the 
coast  of  South  Vietnam.  The  meeting  ap- 
pointed a  30-member  National  Council  of 
the  Revolution  to  head  the  anti-Communist. 
anti-Diem  movement. 

"September  11:  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
of  Cambodia,  warns  that  if  South  Vietnam 
undertakes  two  more  incursions  into  Cam- 
bodian territory,  he  will  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  South  Vietnam  and  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist  North 
Vietnam. 

"September  12:  General  Taylor.  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  visits  the 


central  highland  of  South  Vietnam  where 
mountain  peasants  (montagnards)  are  being 
trained  by  the  U.S.  Special  Forces  for  war 
against  the  Vietcong  Communist  guerrillas. 
"October  8:  United  States  publishes  Amer- 
ican war  casualties  In  South  Vietnam.  Be- 
tween December  31,  1961.  and  October  1. 
1962.  46  Americans  dead,  56  Americans  sick 
or  injured. 

"October  26:  National  Assembly  extends  by 
1  year  President  Diem's  emergency  powers 
to  rule  by  decree. 

"November  8:  South  Vietnam  breaks  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Laos  as  a  result  of 
Laos  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  North  Vietnam. 

'"December  6:  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment protests  to  the  ICC  against  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese-made  weapons  and  am- 
munition. A  large  cache  was  discovered  by 
a  patrol  in  the  central  highlands. 

"December  8:  President  Diem  signs  a  Re- 
organization of  the  Army  Act  creating  a 
fourth  Army  corps  area  and  making  several 
changes  in  military  command  posts. 

"December  12:  Government  announces 
plans  to  transfer  provincial  and  district  ad- 
ministration from  military  to  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

"December  29 :  Government  in  Saigon  an- 
nounces that  4,077  strategic  hamlets  have 
been  comnleted  (of  a  total  of  11.182  to  be 
built)  and  that  39  percent  of  South  Viet- 
nam's population  is  now  living  in  these  com- 
munities. 

"YEAR    19C3 


"January  2:  Vietcong  guerrilla  force  esti- 
mated at  200  and  armed  with  automatic 
weapons  engages  In  an  all-day  battle  against 
1,200  Government  troops  and  Inflicts  heavy 
casualties  at  Ap  Bac,  in  the  Mekong  River 
Delta  35  miles  southwest  of  Saigon. 

"January  9-11:  Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific 
confers  with  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins  and  de- 
clares, before  his  departure,  that  the  Viet- 
cong guerrillas  face  inevitable  defeat,  and 
he  says;  'I  am  confident  the  Vietnamese  are 
going  to  win  the  war.' 

"January  20:  Press  reports  state  that  a 
captured  Vietcong  document  (dated  Septem- 
ber 1962  and  written  by  a  senior  Vietcong  of- 
ficial) outlines  the  future  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  as  a  long  and  difficult  struggle.  Re- 
viewing the  expansion  of  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  within  the  last 
year,  the  document  says  that  the  United 
States  is  the  Vietcong's  main  enemy  and 
that  U.S.  presence  will  drive  many  un- 
committed Vietnamese  to  the  Communist 
side.  The  document  foresees  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war  patterned  on  the  Lao- 
tian agreement  and  it  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  understanding  so-called  transi- 
tional steps  to  the  achievement  of  victory. 

"February  1:  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Dean  Rusk  says  (at  a  press  conference)  that 
there  are  "both  pluses  and  minuses'  in  the 
US  aid  program  to  South  Vietnam  end  he 
adds  that  "there  Is  no  more  difficult,  disagree- 
able, and  frustrating  type  of  operation  than 
those  that  are  required  to  deal  with  guerriUa 
action  supported  from  outside  of  a  country, 
such  as  we  find  In  that  country.' 

"February  2:  Pham  Huy  Co,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Vietnaniese  Rev- 
olution, claims  (In  Paris  where  he  is  a  politi- 
cal exile)  that  his  organization  is  the  source 
of  terrorist  bombings  which  have  occurred  in 
Saigon  and  its  suburbs  since  mid-January. 
He°savs  the  aim  of  these  activities  is  to 
hasten  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  govern- 
ment. 

"February  11:  U.S.  Ambassador  Frederick 
Nolting  asks  (in  a  Saigon  speech)  for  greater 
frankness  between  United  States  and  Viet- 
namese officials  in  the  fight  against  the 
Communist   guerrillas. 

"February  16:  Times  of  Vietnam  (in  an 
editorial)    attacks  U.S.  press   and  demands 
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United  States  consider  censorship  of  Ameri- 
can dispatches  from  South  Vietnam,  accus- 
ing U.S.  correspondents  of  helping  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  and  of  responsibility  for  the 
deaths  of  United  States  and  Vietnamese 
psrsonnel  eng.iged  In  the  war. 

'February  24:  U.S.  Senate  study  group, 
headed  by  Senate  Majcrity  Leader  Mike 
M.^NSFiELD.  submits  a  report  on  southeast 
Asia  made  at  the  request  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  report  w.irns  that  the  fight 
against  Communist  guerrillas  In  Vietnam  is 
becoming  an  American  war"  which  Is  not 
Justified  by  U.S.  security  Interests  and  calls 
for  a  "thorough  rearsessment  of  our  overall 
security  requirements  on  the  southeast  Asian 
mainland.'  While  expressing  doubts  con- 
cerning the  results  of  $5  billion  in  U.S.  aid 
to  southeast  Asia  since  1950,  the  report  rec- 
ommends 'extreme  caution'  in  reducing 
military  and  economic  assistance  in  this 
aren. 

"February  28:  Nguyen  Ton  Hoan.  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Dai-Vlet  Nationalist 
Party  and  a  political  exile  living  In  Paris, 
declares  (in  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy) 
that  "President  Ngo  [Dlnh  Diem)  is  In- 
capable of  leadership  and  unamenable  to 
reform.  His  government  may  suddenly  col- 
lapse in  the  near  future  and  leave  a  vacuum 
Into  which  the  Communists  will  gladly 
step — unless  both  the  American  authorities 
and  Vietnamese  nationalist  leaders  are  pre- 
pared  to  cope  with  such  an  emergency  to- 
gether instead  of  working  at  cross  purports.' 
"March  6:  U.S.  military  sources  report  that 
the  Vietnamese  Navy  has  taken  over  patrol 
of  South  Vietnam's  coast  from  the  U.S.  7th 
Fleet. 

"March  9:  Soviet  newspaper  Red  Star,  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  Soviet  Defense  Min- 
istry, charges  that  'American  Intervention- 
ists have  again  used  poison  substances  In 
South  Vietnam'  resulting  in  the  killing  of 
hundreds  of  people.  On  the  same  day.  U.S. 
Defense  Department  denies  the  Soviet 
charges.  Of  the  chemical  now  In  use.  the 
Department  says.  'It  is  nontoxic  to  humans 
when  used  In  the  prescribed  manner,  that 
is  sprayed  on  trees  and  under  bushes  in  the 
open  air." 

"April  8-10:  SEATO  Ministerial  Council 
meeting  in  Paris  (to  discuss  the  Communist 
threat  to  southeast  Asia)  Issues  communique 
on  April  10  expressing  "concern  over  the 
continuing  and  widening  threats  to  the 
security'  of  the  treaty  area;  takes  note  of 
the  'considerable  progress'  made  In  South 
Vietnam  In  the  fight  against  Communist 
subversion  and  rebellion;  emphasizes  that 
effective  measures  to  'prevent  and  counter 
subversion  continues  to  be  a  major  task 
facing  the  member  countries';  and  notes  the 
improvements  in  the  'plans  for  defensive 
action,  in  the  light  of  changing  and  antici- 
pated situations.' 

"April  14:  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Averell  Harriman  (in  a  television  interview) 
says  that  President  Kennedy  has  decided 
that  the  United  States  must  not  become  in- 
volved in  the  continuing  conflict  in  Laos. 
He  says  that  there  are  no  plans  to  commit 
U.S.  troops,  and  military  supplies  will  only 
be  sent  If  requested  by  the  Laotian  Govern- 
ment. 

""April  17:  President  Diem  proclaims  an 
'open  arms'  campaign  to  induce  Vietcong 
guerrillas  to  give  up  their  weapons  and 
return  to  the  side  of  South  Vietnam. 

"April  22:  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  calls  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
'difficult  and  dangerous."  and  says  that  the 
United  States  'cannot  promise  or  expe::t  a 
quick  victory"  and  that  its  role  is  'limited 
and  supporti'-g." 

"May  8:  Riot  erupts  In  northern  city  of 
Hue.  former  Imperial  capital,  400  miles  north 
of  Saigon.  Involves  Buddhist  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  Buddha's  birth  and  the 
fiymg  of  flags  on  the  special  day.     Twelve 
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persons  are  killed.  Including  some  chlldrenl 
Buddhist  leaders  charge  that  Government 
troops  fired  Into  the  crowd,  while  Govern,, 
ment  officials  say  that  Communists  were 
responsible  for  the  explosion. 

"May  9:  South  Vietnam  concludes  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  In  which  South 
Vietnam  will  finance  the  local  cost  ($17  mil- 
lion)   of  operating  its  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
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ances  and  also  In  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others." 

'"July  18:  President  Diem  asks  Buddhist 
leaders  to  meet  with  Government  officials 
and  say  that  he  has  Instructed  a, special 
committee  to  cooperate  with  Buddhists  In 
Implementing  an  earlier  agreement  and  that 
all  Government  officials  have  been  Instructed 
to  cooperate   actively   In   this   effort.     How- 
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gram   and    transporting   U.S.    economic   and      ever.  Buddhist  leaders  Indicate  an  unwilling 


military    equipment,    food    and    other    sup- 
pile.^  to  these  setilemcnts. 

"June  3:  Buddhist  demonstrations  break 
out  in  Hue.  Martial  Ir.w  is  swiftly  imposed. 
"'June  7:  Picsldent  Diem  (in  a  broadcart) 
appeals  for  calm  and  mr.kos  a  partial  conces- 
sion to  Buddhist  demands  that  the  Govern- 
ment accept  rerponsibility  for  the  Incidents 
in  Hue. 

"June  11:  Buddhist  monk  (Thich  Quang 
Due)  commits  suicide  by  burning  hlmre'.f 
to  death  with  gasoline  in  front  of  the  Cam- 
bodian legation.  Farther  aggravates  reli- 
gious crisis  involving  South  Vietnamese 
Buddhists. 

""June  14:  Press  reports  state  that  €iie 
United  States  has  warned  President  Diem 
that  unlc.'s  he  takes  Immediate  steps  to 
alleviate  Buddhist  grievances  the  United 
States  will  publicly  condemn  the  treatment 
they  have  received. 

•June  15;  Tentative  agreement  Is  reached 
between  Buddhist  leaders  and  representa- 
tlves  of  President  Diem  to  end  alleged  reli- 
gious diEcrlmlnatlon  and  meet  Buddhist 
demands. 

""June  IG:  Government  troops  use  tanks, 
tear  gas,  clubs,  firearms,  and  barbed  wire 
to  suppress  riots  In  Saigon  which  follow  an 
agreement  between  Buddhist  leaders  and 
the  Government. 

"June  27:  President  Kennedy  announces 
(In  Ireland  while  on  a  European  tour)  the 
appointment  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  the 
next  American  Ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam, effective  September  1963.  to  succeed 
Frederick  Nbltlng. 

■July  5:  Trial  of  19  Vietnamese  paratroop- 
ers, admitted  leaders  of  a  revolt  against  the 
Diem  government  In  November  1960  opens  In 
Saigon.  Prosecutor  accuses  former  U.S.  Em- 
bassy personnel  of  aiding  the  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  regime.  Denied  by  the  United 
States. 

"July  7:  Nine  correspondents  for  U.S.  news 
services  In  South  Vietnam.  Including  seven 
Americans,  are  physically  assaulted  by  secret 
policemen  armed  with  rocks  at  the  scene 
of  a  memorial  service  for  a  Buddhist  monk 
who  committed  suicide  on  June  11. 

■"July  9:  Trial  of  34  civilians.  Including  Dr. 
Phan  Quang  Dan.  leader  of  the  Free  Demo- 
cratic Party,  allegedly  Involved  In  a  plot  to 
overthrow  President  Diem  In  1960.  opens  be- 
fore a  military  tribunal  In  Saigon.  Nguyen 
Tuong  Tam.  a  Buddhist  and  a  prominent 
author,  scheduled  to  be  tried,  commits  sui- 
cide by  poison. 

"'July  11:  U.S.  Ambassador  Noltlng  returns 
to  South  Vietnam  after  consultations  In 
Washington  and  Issues  a  statement  assuring 
continued  U.S.  support  to  President  Diem 
and  warning  that  'unity  of  purpose  and 
purpose  In  action'  must  not  be  weakened  by 
'Internal  dissentlon." 

"July  15:  Buddhist  supreme  leader.  Thlch 
Thlnh  Khiet.  In  a  letter  to  President  Diem, 
charges  the  Government  with  bad  faith  con- 
cerning the  agreement  of  June  15  and  says 
that  there  have  been  'ac^  of  a  terrorist 
nature"  against  Buddhists  throughout  the 
country. 

""July  17:  Armed  policemen  use  clubs 
against  1.000  Buddhists  protesting  religious 
discrimination  In  front  of  a  pagoda  In 
Saigon.  On  the  same  day.  President  Ken- 
nedy says  (at  his  news  conference)  that 
the  religious  crisis  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
interfering  with  the  war  effort  against  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas  and  expresses  hope  that 
President  Diem  and  Buddhist  leaders  will 
'reach   an   agreement  on   the   civil   dlsturb- 


ncs  to  negotiate  with  Government  officials 
until  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled:  secret 
policemen  who  have  attacked  Buddhist  dem- 
onstrators must  be  publicly  Identified;  pris- 
oners bring  detained  for  their  pnrt  In  earlier 
riots  must  be  released;  permission  to  print 
missing  persons  notices  In  newspapers  to 
locate  Buddhists  who  have  disappeared  must 
be  granted. 

"July  23:  Militiamen,  war  veterans,  and 
widows  parade  through  the  streets  of  Saigon 
to  demonstrate  support  for  Government 
policies  In  the  Buddhist  dispute. 

"July  30:  Memorial  services  for  Thlch 
Quang  Due  who  committed  suicide  to  pro- 
test alleged  persecution  by  the  Government 
are  attended  by  thousands  of  Buddhists  In 
Saigon.  Hue  and  other  cities.  Peaceful 
demonstrations  are  staged  without  Govern- 
ment interference. 

"August  1 :  Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  sister- 
in-law  of  President  Diem,  declares  In  an 
Interview  for  television:  'The  only  thing 
that  they  (the  Buddhists)  have  done  •  •  • 
(is  that  they)  have  barbecued  one  of  their 
monks  whom  they  have  Intoxicated.  And 
even  that  barbecuing  was  not  even  with  self- 
sufficient  means,  because  they  used  imported 
gasoline."  "' 

"August  3 :  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  brother  of  Presi- 
dent Diem,  says  (In  an  Interview)  that  If 
the  dispute  with  the  Buddhists  Is  not  settled 
'It  will  lead  toward  a  coup  d'etat'  which 
would  be  antl-Amerlcan.  anti-Buddhlst.  and 
against    "weakness   by    the   Government.' 

'"August  5:  Young  Buddhist  monk  sud- 
denly Immolates  himself  during  a  hunger 
strike  at  Phan  Tlet. 

"August  13:  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Roger  Hllsman 
declares  (at  a  Washington  press  conference) 
that  there  are  signs  that  the  Buddhist  crisis 
m  South  Vietnam  "Is  beginning  to  affect  the 
war  effort  and  to  benefit  the  Communists, 
which  none  of  the  Vietnamese  want,  either 
the  Government  or  the  Buddhists.' 

"August  17:  Forty-seven  faculty  members 
at  the  University  of  Hue  resign  to  protest 
Government  Indifference  In  the  Buddhist 
crisis  and  the  dismissal  of  the  University's 
rector. 

"August  20:  Vietcong  guerrillas  overrun 
and  burn  137  homes  In  the  Ben  Tuong 
strategic  hamlet,  30  miles  north  of  S.ilgon 
It  was  the  showplace  of  the  strategic  ham- 
let program. 

"August  21:  Martial  law  Is  proclaimed 
throughout  South  Vietnam  by  President 
Diem  after  hundreds  of  armed  police  and 
Goverrunent  troops  raided  the  main  Buddhist 
Xa  Lol  pagoda  In  Saigon. 

"August  22 :  Foreign  Minister  Vu  Van  Mau 
(a  Buddhist)  submits  his  resignation  to  Pres- 
ident Diem.  Also  on  the  same  day,  South 
Vietnam's  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
Tran  Van  Chuong  (father  of  Mme.  Ngo 
Dlnh  Nhu)  resigns.  Both  resign  In  disap- 
proval of  Government  policies  toward  Bud- 
dhists. 

"August  23:  Student  demonstrations  at 
Saigon  University  In  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment disperse  before  police  arrive  on  the 
scene.  But  the  following  d.'^y  there  are 
direct  clashes,  and  many  students  are  con- 
fined to  Jail. 

"August  26:  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presents  his  credentials  to  President 
Diem  and  confers  with  him  at  a  second  meet- 
ing on  the  same  day.  On  the  same  day,  U.S. 
State  Department  declares:  'Present  infor- 
mation  Is   that   the   top   leadership   of   the 


Vietnamese  Army  was  not  aware  of  the  plana 
to  attack  the  pagodas,  much  less  the  brutal 
manner  In  which  it  was  carried  out.' 

"August  28:  Joint  General  Staff  of  the 
Vietnamese  Army  Issues  a  reply  to  the  U.S. 
statement  Insisting  that  'These  allegations 
are  entirely  and  absolutely   erroneous.' 

"August  29 :  French  President  de  Gaulle  Is- 
sues controversial  policy  statement  on  South 
Vietnam.  He  declares  that  France  Is  able 
'to  appreciate  the  role  this  people  would  be 
capable  of  playing  In  the  current  situation 
of  Asia  for  Its  own  progress  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  International  understanding  once  It 
was  able  to  exercise  Its  activity  In  Independ- 
ence from  foreign  Influence,  In  internal  pe->.ce 
and  unity,  and  In  concord  with  Its  neighbors. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  this  is  what  France 
wishes  to  all  of  Vietnam.' 

"August  30:  French  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  Herve  Alphand  declares,  after 
meeting  with  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  that  General  de  Gaulle's  statement  is 
part  of  a  long-range  French  political  solu- 
tion which  would  reunify  North  and  South 
Vietnam  In  'independence  and  neutrality' 
and  that  his  declaration  Is  not  meant  as  a 
slap  at  the  United  States. 

"September  1 :  Three  Buddhist  monks,  in- 
cluding Thlch  Trl  Quang,  take  refuge  In  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  mis- 
sion headquarters  In  Saigon. 

"September  2:  Times  of  Vietnam  charges 
that  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  agents 
had  planned  a  coup  d'etat  for  August  28  to 
overthrow  President  Diem.  On  the  same  day, 
US,  President  Kennedy  declares  (in  a  tele- 
vision Interview  with  CBS  Correspondent 
Walter  Cronklte)  that  the  United  States  Is 
prepared  to  continue  to  assist  South  Vietnam 
'but  I  don't  think  that  the  war  can  be  won 
unless  the  people  support  the  effort  and.  in 
my  opinion.  In  the  last  2  months,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the 
people.' 

"September  3:  Group  of  56  African  and 
Asian  UN  members  decides  to  ask  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  to  consider  'the  question 
of  the  violation  of  human  rights  In  South 
Vietnam'  at  its  next  session  which  begins 
September  17. 

"September  5:  President  Diem  declares  (in 
a  press  interview)  that  'the  Government  con- 
siders this  [Buddhist]  affair  closed.'  He 
denies  reports  that  his  brother  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu  has  taken  control  of  the  Government. 
On  the  same  day.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  says  (In  a 
press  interview)  :  'I  have  never  controlled 
the  Government.' 

"September  7:  About  800  high  school  stu- 
dents are  arrested  by  armed  police  and  Spe- 
cial Forces  (secret  police)  while  engaged  In 
anti-Government  demonstrations  In  Saigon. 
'For  the  first  time  In  student  demonstrations 
here,  the  slogans  they  shouted  Included  crit- 
icism of  the  United  States'  (New  York  "nmes, 
September  8,  1963). 

"September  8:  David  Bell,  Administrator 
of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, warns  (in  a  television  interview) 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  may  cut  back  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  unless  the  Diem  Government 
changes  Its  policies.  On  the  same  day  press 
reports  emanating  from  'highly  reliable 
sources'  In  Washington  state  that  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  decided  to 
continue  making  regular  monthly  payments 
of  $250,000  to  support  the  special  forces  of 
Col.  Le  Qu?ng  Tung  In  South  Vietnam. 

"September  9:  President  Kennedy  (In  a 
televised  Interview)  says  that  'It  would  not  be 
helpful  at  this  time'  to  reduce  U.S.  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  because  that  might  bring 
about  a  collapse  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government  In  China  after 
Worid  War  II.  On  the  same  day.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  confers  with 
President  Diem.  'The  United  States  has  di- 
rectly advised  President  Ngo  D!en  Diem 
•   •   •  that    It   regards    the   removal   of   his 


brother  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  as  vital'  (New  York 
•nmes.  Sept.  12,  1963). 

"September  12:  U.S.  Senator  Frank 
Churck,  Democrat,  of  Idaho.  Introduces  a 
resolution  (sponsored  by  18  Democrats  and  4 
Republicans)  In  the  Senate  which  calls  for 
ending  all  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  and  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
unless  the  Diem  government  abandons  Its 
policy  of  'cruel  repressions.' 

"September  14:  Presidential  decree  an- 
nounces end  of  martial  law  on  September  16. 
"September  16:  Fourteen  Afro-Asian  na- 
tions demand  a  debate  In  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  (opening  Its  fall  session  on  Sep- 
tember 17)  on  the  ruthless  suppression  of 
Buddhist  rights  In  South  Vietnam. 

"September  20:  U.S.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  MncE  Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, speaking  In  the  Senate,  calls  on  all  U.S. 
agencies  In  South  Vietnam  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Observers  Interpreted  the  speech  as  being 
directed  against  the  CIA  and  some  elements 
In  the  American  military  mission  to  Vietnam. 
"September  21:  President  Kennedy  orders 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  go  to  South 
Vietnam  to  review  the  military  efforts  against 
the  Communist  Vietcong.  McNamara  and 
Taylor  In  South  Vietnam  during  September 
24  to  October  1. 

"September  22:  Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu, 
sister-in-law  of  President  Diem,  declares  (In 
a  press  Interview  In  Rome)  that  Junior  U.S. 
Army  officers  in  South  Vietnam  are  irrespon- 
sible 'little  soldiers  of  fortune.' 

"September  27:  Elections  are  held  for  the 
123-member  National  Assembly.  All  candi- 
dates were  approved  In  advance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; many  were  unopposed,  including 
President  Dlem's  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  and 
his  wife,  Mme.  Nhu. 

""October  2:  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  report 
to  President  Kennedy  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  on  their  mission  to  South  Viet- 
nam. The  statement  says  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  Its  'policy  of  working 
with  the  people  and  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  deny  this  country  to  communism 
and  to  suppress  the  externally  stimulated 
and  supported  Insurgency  of  the  Vietcong  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Effective  performance 
m  this  undertaking  Is  the  central  object  of 
our  policy  in  South  Vietnam." 

"October  5:  Buddhist  monk  burns  himself 
to  death  in  Saigon— the  sixth  such  suicide 
since  June  11.  Three  U.S.  Journalists  who 
see  the  suicide  are  beaten  by  police.  On 
the  same  day,  the  head  of  U.S.  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  operations  in  Saigon  (John 
H.  Richardson)   Is  recalled  to  Washington. 

""October  7:  Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  sister-in- 
law  of  President  Diem,  arrives  In  New  York 
to  begin  a  3-week  unofficial  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

"October  8:  U.N.  General  Assembly  agrees 
to  send  a  factfinding  mission  to  South  Viet- 
nam to  Investigate  charges  of  Government 
oppression  of  Buddhists,  -nie  Diem  govern- 
ment on  October  4  had  invited  the  U.N.  to 
send  such  a  mission. 

"October  17:  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  chief  adviser 
of  President  Diem,  declares  (in  a  press  Inter- 
view In  Saigon)  that  he  cannot  understand 
why  the  United  States  has  'Initiated  a  proc- 
ess of  disintegration  in  Vietnam.'  He  adds 
that  'the  confidence  between  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  the  American  Government  has 
been  lost." 

"October  21 :  It  Is  disclosed  In  Washington 
and  Saigon  that  the  United  States  will  with- 
hold financial  aid  to  the  special  forces  of 
Col.  Le  Quang  Tung  as  long  as  they  are  not 
used  to  fight  Communist  guerrillas. 

"October  24:  U.N.  factfinding  mission  on 
the  Buddhist  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
arrives  In  Saigon,  and  on  the  next  day  con- 


fers with  President  Diem  and  his  brother, 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu. 

"October  27:  Buddhist  monk  burns  him- 
self to  death  in  Saigon— the  seventh  such 
suicide  since  June  11. 

"October  31 :  Vietcong  guerrillas  attack  an 
armored  train  north  of  Saigon,  Inflict  heavy 
casualties  on  Government  troops,  and  seize 
a  large  number  of  weapons. 

"November  1:  Military  coup  (organized  by 
the  key  generals  of  the  armed  forces )  against 
the  Diem  regime.  Rebels  lay  siege  to  the 
Presidential  Palace  In  Saigon  which  Is  cap- 
tured by  the  following  morning.  President 
Diem  and  his  brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  escape 
from  the  palace,  but  a  few  hours  later  are 
t^ken  by  the  rebels,  and  while  being  trans- 
ported in  an  armored  carrier  to  rebel  head- 
quarters they  are  assassinated.  A  proclama- 
tion broadcast  by  the  leaders  of  the  coup  (a 
council  of  generals,  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Duong  Van  Minh)  declares  that  they  have 
'no  political  ambitions'  and  that  the  fight 
against  the  Conununlsts  must  be  carried  on 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

"November  2 :  Military  leaders  set  up  a  pro- 
visional government  headed  by  former  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho  (a  Buddhist)  as 
Premier.  The  Constitution  Is  suspended  and 
the  National  Assembly  dissolved.  Buddhists, 
students,  and  other  political  prisoners  ar- 
rested by  the  former  regime  are  released. 

"November  4:  Premier  Nguyen  Ngoc  Tho 
announces  formation  of  a  mixed  military- 
civilian  Cabinet  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  military  leaders. 

"November  7 :  United  States  recognizes  the 
new  provisional  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam." 


"Exhibit  5 
"Dead  End  in  Vietnam 

"we  can't  win,  but  we  need  not  lose — i 
"(By  Jerry  A.Rose ») 

"Saigon.— The  war  in  South  Vietnam  can- 
not be  won.  That  is  now  the  on-the-spot 
opinion  of  numerous  Vietnamese.  American 
and  other  foreign  experts.  After  4  years  of 
closely  observing  the  situation.  I  concur. 
But  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Robert  McNamara  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  MaxweU 
Taylor,  have  reached  a  similar  conclusion, 
though  they  have  heard  passionately  contra- 
dictory viewpoints.  There  are  powerful 
voices  of  optimism. 

"Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns.  commander  of  the 
MUitarv  Assistance  Command,  is  one  such 
voice.  To  many  of  us  long  in  the  area,  his 
voice  is  like  a  frightening  echo  of  past  Amer- 
ican commanders.  Gen.  "Hanging  Sam"  Wil- 
liams considered  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
a  near  brother  and  felt  that  the  Vietcong 
guerrillas  could  be  eliminated  with  tanks 
and  howitzers — and  while  he  was  molding 
the  Vietnamese  troops  into  standard  warfare 
units,  guerrilla  terrorism  Increased.  But 
Williams  chose  to  Ignore  that  lethal  increase. 
Then  came  Gen.  L  onel  'Stonehead'  McGarr. 
who  once  told  me  that  'President  Diem  Is  a 
genius,  a  genius.'  McGarr.  to  the  day  he  left 
Vietnam  because  of  'heart  trouble.'  stoutly 
contended  that  the  guerrillas  were  being 
contained.  The  opposite  was  true  to  any 
rational  observer.  Strangely,  the  tradition 
of  rosy  optimism  dates  back  to  French  com- 
manders during  the  Indochina  war  who  saw 
a  final  victory  forever  around  the  corner 
until  one  day  they  turned  the  corner  and  ran 
smack  into  bienbienphu. 

"  'Vietnam  has  been  the  burial  ground  for 
more  generals  and  diplomats  than  any  other 
place  on  earth.'  said  a  laconic  reporter  the 
day  Ambassador  Frederick  Noltlng  departed. 


">  Jerry  A.  Rose,  former  Far  Eastern  cor- 
respondent for  Time  magazine,  now  resides 
in  Hong  Kong  where  he  does  freelance  writ- 
ing on  the  Far  East. 
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And  Indeed  It  has,  though  more  realism  and 
lees  wishful  thinking  may  have  saved  their 
own  necks  and  the  nation's.  Lesser  officials 
and  the  much-maligned  correspondents  have 
called  the  hard,  unpleasant  but  realistic 
BhoUs.  To  do  so  Is  not  difficult;  it  takes  but 
a  recognition  of  the  basic  factors  Involved 
in  Vietnam  and  In  guerrilla  warfare.  And 
the  most  basic  of  these  factors  Is  the  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  their  government  and 
naiional  leader.  But  for  some  reason,  dlplo- 
mat.s,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  politicians  In 
Washington  are  unable  to  grasp  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  people.  While  forever  raising 
wet  fingers  to  the  wind  of  public  opinion  In 
the  United  States,  the  policymakers  appear 
to  operate  on  the  belief  that  Asian  people 
have  no  cpinior.s,  and  even  if  they  did  have 
an  opinion,  it  would  carry  no  weight.  A  good 
Gallup  poll  would  easily  disprove  the  former 
proposition,  and  history  has  proved  time  and 
again  the  fallacy  of  the  latter. 

"During  their  week's  stay  in  Vietnam.  Mc- 
Namara  and  Taylor  got  little  If  any  Inkling 
of  Vietnamese  public  opinion  and  of  Its  sig- 
nincance  In  the  war  effort.  Rather,  they 
have  been  evaluating  the  war  largely  through 
military  statistics.  Such  statistics — when 
accurate — indicate  trends  but  not  solutions. 
The  trend  is:  greater  Vletcong  activity.  In- 
creased casualties  on  both  sides  (with  the 
Government  suffering  generally  fewer),  and 
the  crucial  ratio  of  weapons  lost  and  gained 
favoring  the  enemy  by  at  least  2  to  1.  A 
recent  tabulation  within  1  week  showed  the 
guerrillas  to  have  capttired  360  weapons  from 
the  Government  while  losing  only  150  to 
the  national  forces.  These  figures  tell  a 
clear  story:  the  Vletcong  are  winning  the 
ground  battles,  though  they  incur  heavy 
c;isualties  from  Government  airstrikes. 
Thu.s.  with  a  steady  flow  of  weapons  from 
within  South  Vietnam — and  an  increasing 
stream  of  Communist-bloc  weapons  being 
smuggled  to  the  guerrillas  from  the  out- 
sido— It  is  not  surprising  that  the  hard-core 
Vletcong  force  has  Jumped  by  an  estimated 
8.000  men  In  the  last  several  months.  There 
are  now  some  31,000  Communist  guerrillas, 
well  above  last  year's  figure  of  20,000  to 
25.000. 

"Nevertheless.  $1.5  million  a  day  and  about 
17,000  active  U.S.  military  men  has  had  some 
positive  effect.  The  keynote  strategic  hamlet 
plan  to  urbanize  and  control  the  population 
goes  well  north  of  Saigon.  As  of  September 
8,227  strategic  hamlets  have  been  built,  en- 
compas.sing  7G  percent  of  the  population  or 
9.8  million  people.  In  coastal  provinces  such 
as  Quang  Ngal,  once  a  Vletcong  stronghold, 
the  'hamletlz.ition'  coupled  with  sound  agri- 
cultural projects  (Fmall  dams  for  Irrigation, 
tons  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides)  has  gone  far 
to  winning  back  the  support  of  the  people. 
And  here,  notable  military  victories  have 
been  won — for  It  only  takes  one  govern- 
ment-oriented peasant  to  Inform  on  the 
movements  of  the  Vletcong,  one  peasant 
actively  supporting  the  Government.  With 
solid  Information,  the  military  can  prepare 
Itrclf.  Juft  recently  the  Government  caught 
the  g\ierrill;w  by  surprise  and  gained  a  dc- 
cl.slve  battle  bccau.-c  one  old  lady  came  In  to 
report  the  Victcong's  position. 

"  'We're  luckij  to  hold  our  own' 
"Incredible  though  It  Is.  that  one  active 
Individual  is  lacking  in  most  are:is  of  the 
Mekong  Dolt  i.  the  economic  heart  of  South 
Vlotnam.  Americans  working  with  the 
strategic  hamlet  plan  In  the  delta  readily 
n<ln>it  tliat  the  program  Is  fiounderlng.  h:is 
m.vtic  little  progress.  Militarily,  the  situa- 
tion Is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Commented 
tin  American  general:  "Below  the  B.issac 
Itlvrr,  wero  lucky  to  hold  our  own."  Many 
feci  that  wo  arc  not  even  doing  that. 

""nn.s  ccimomic  heart  of  South  Vietnam. 
the  M-kong  Delta,  has  suffered  severe  strokes 
over  the  last  several  years.  In  1961,  rice 
exports  from  the  area — Vietnam's  major  ex- 


port product — were  totally  suspended.  The 
exports  began  to  diminish  In  1962.  Now, 
they  have  again  been  halted.  Despite  the 
vast  American  aid,  the  Government  Is  finding 
itself  short  of  cash.  For  example,  this  year 
the  strategic  hamlet  program  was  calculated 
to  cost  about  $30  million.  The  United  States 
was  to  pay  the  first  6  months  (to  the  end 
of  June),  the  Vietnamese  the  latter  half  of 
the  year.  As  of  September,  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment had  not  yet  started  to  fulfill  Its 
part  of  the  agreements.  From  July  of  1962 
to  July  of  this  year,  Vietnam's  foreign  and 
gold  reserves  fell  from  $200  to  $130  mil- 
lion. The  national  bank  is  reported  to 
have  a  piacter  reserve  of  only  $14  million. 
And  Vietnam's  debts  to  foreign  banks 
amounts  to  some  $140  million  (which  Is  one 
reason  why  hardheaded  Hong  Kong  business- 
men decided  to  cease  trading  with  the 
country). 

"  Right  now,  our  greatest  danger,'  said  a 
Vietnamese  economist.  'Is  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  wild  inflation." 

"Part  of  this  economic  condition  Is  due  di- 
rectly to  President  Diem.  He  will  not  listen 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  trained  economists, 

"Similarly,  President  Diem  refused  to  lis- 
ten to  reasoning  voices  of  moderation  when 
the  Buddhist  trouble  erupted.  He  took 
brother  Nhu's  advice  and  cracked  down 
harshly.  He  has  echoed  his  sister-ln-law,  the 
now  infamous  Madame  Nhu,  In  calling  the 
self-immolation  of  a  Buddhist  monk  a  mur- 
der. Then  the  Vietnamese  students  began 
to  riot,  and  over  8,000  teenagers,  both  girls 
and  boys,  were  imprisoned.  Ministers  of  the 
state,  civil  officials,  army  officers  went  to  the 
prisons  with  packages  of  clothing  and  food 
for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Throughout 
the  country,  the  word  of  these  events — both 
with  the  Buddhists  and  the  students — slowly 
seeps  down.  (Slowly  seeps  down,  for  news 
does  not  travel  quickly.)  Slowly  seeps  down 
and  takes  seed  In  the  minds  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  polit- 
ically sophisticated  people  in  Asia,  for  they 
have  suffered  the  wars  of  politics  for  more 
than  20  years.  They  have  listened  to  many 
political  Ideologies.  They  have  also  learned 
to  choose  cautiously,  tut  they  have  also 
learned  that  to  survive  they  must,  sooner  or 
later,  choose  a  side.  The  repression  against 
the  students  and  the  Buddhists  will  In- 
evitably affect  their  choice,  for  they  are  no 
different  from  any  other  peoples  In  the  world. 
They  do  not  like  to  see  their  religiou3  lead- 
ers or  their  young  people  persecuted. 

"Yet,  almost  unbelievably,  some  U.S.  cffl- 
clals  maintain  that  the  Buddhist  and  stu- 
dent demonstrations  have  not  affected  and 
will  not  affect  the  people  and  the  'way  the 
war  Is  going.'  It  has  been  said  many  times 
now,  by  U.S.  Army  ofTicers,  by  disinterested 
observers,  by  Journalists,  by  Communist 
guerrilla  leaders  themselves  that  'a  guerrilla 
war  cannot  be.  won  by  military  means  alone,' 
that  'the  people  are  the  key  to  victory.'  It 
has  been  said  so  many  times  that  the 
statement  has  become  cliche.  It  Is  true, 
nevertheless,  except  I  believe  that  the 
roots  of  rancor  now  run  so  deep  In  South 
Vietnam  that  the  people  can  no  longer  be 
won  over,  at  least  not  enough  of  them  to 
recult  in  clear-cut  stability. 

"  'Outside  of  a  miracle,  a  genius  like  M.ig- 
Baysay,  coming  to  the  fore,'  said  one  Ameri- 
can In  Saigon  who  has  dedicated  all  his  ener- 
gies over  the  last  3  years  to  South  Vietnam, 
'this  country  Is  lost."  Then,  rather  we.-rrlly. 
he  murmured,  'leadership,  leadership."  Even 
as  late  as  last  year,  p;5pular  leadership  may 
have  spelled  the  difference.  Today  the 
grassroot  strength  of  the  Vietcong  appears 
so  strong,  particularly  In  th3  delta,  that  It 
Ecems  unlikely  any  le.:dcr  could  shake  It. 

"On  top  of  this  a  few  hardheaded  observ- 
ers contend  that  the  war  could  never  have 
been  won.  S.ild  one  Aurtralian  diplomat, 
•We  must  clearly  define  what  we  mean  by 
winning  the  war.    An  outright  victory  Is  Im- 


possible. Stability  as  existed  In  1957  might 
EtlU  be  achieved,  but  as  then,  there  will  al- 
ways be  terrorism.'  While  acknowledging  the 
need  of  sound  and  popular  leadership  to 
gain  that  1957  stability,  this  gentleman 
points  to  South  Vietnam's  long,  gaping  bor- 
ders: a  border  with  Cambodia,  another  with 
Laos,  a  third  with  North  Vietnam.  'Porous 
borders.'  he  calls  them;  they  could  never  be 
sealed  off;  they  would  always  permit  a  shov.'- 
er  of  Infiltrators,  terrorists.  Thus,  "In  that 
sense  the  war  cannot  be  won.  Peace 
cannot  be  established.' 

"According  to  good  estimates,  last  year 
Infiltration  into  South  Vietnam  ran  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,000  men  per  month.  Tills 
year  it  fell  o.T  for  a  whils  to  almost  nothin:^; 
now  it  is  back  to  around  500  per  month. 
But  the  shocking  factor  Is  not  the  actual 
number  of  infiltrators  but  the  capacity  for 
Infiltration.  An  Intelligence  expert  told  me 
bluntly,  'If  North  Vietnam  wanted  to,  they 
could  send  down  20,000  Infiltrators  In  one 
swoop,  and  It  would  be  2  weeks  before  we 
knew  it.' 

"Now  let  us  review  briefly  the  ctirrcnt  sit- 
uation In  South  Vietnam:  (1)  a  national 
leader  who  Is  unpopular  and  whose  family  Is 
detested;  (2)  a  nation  of  discontented  peo- 
ple, two  segments  of  which  (Buddhists  and 
students)  have  overtly  demonstrated  their 
unhappiness,  another  segment  which  cov- 
ertly demonstrates  Its  unhappiness  (by  sid- 
ing with  the  Vletcong),  a  final  segment 
which  remains  for  the  time  being  p.isslve 
(popular  passivity  helps  the  Vietcong,  for 
the  government  needs  active  informers); 
(3)  a  shaky.  Inflationary  economy;  (4)  a  war 
that  grows  fiercer  each  week  despite  Ameri- 
can aid  in  both  money,  materiel,  and  per- 
sonnel; and  (5)  porous  borders  with  three 
countries  that  permit  a  steady  influx  of 
guerrillas. 

"Take  these  five  elements,  place  them 
against  the  stated  American  policy  In  South 
Vietnam:  'To  win  and  get  out,'  and  It  should 
be  starkly  clear  that  the  United  States  Is  at 
a  dead  end.     We  cannot  win. 

"But  we  do  not  necessarily  have  to  lose. 
That  Is,  though  an  outright  victory  over  the 
guerrillas  now  seems  impossible  (ard  I  be- 
lieve that  despite  the  borders  It  was  once 
possible),  an  outright  defeat  can  still  be 
prevented.  But  U.S.  thinking  must  undergo 
some  radical  changes.  Washington  must 
begin  to  consider  the  proposition  that  peace 
to  South  Vietnam  will  come  not  on  the  bat- 
tlefield but  only  at  the  conference  table. 
And  I  do  not  mean  General  de  Gaulle's  con- 
ference table.  Within  the  foreseeable  future, 
reunification  of  the  north  and  south  could 
only  result  in  a  final  Communist  victory. 
But  there  are  other  possibilities.  To  under- 
stand them,  one  must  be  aware  of  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
(North)   V.etnam. 

"An  Asian  Yugoslavia? 
"In  the  slow-seething  years  before  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  split  totally 
asunder.  North  Vietnam's  President  Ho  Chi 
Minli  tried  to  play  the  neutr.il  moderator. 
He  preferred  the  Russians,  but  the  proximity 
cf  China  did  not  permit  him  to  take  sides. 
He  knew  that  to  beccme  an  oriental  Albania 
was  to  risk  eventual  destruction.  Now,  since 
the  split.  Ho  has,  by  neccss  ty.  leaned  more 
tow.:rd  China.  But  the  Chinese  ruled  Viet- 
nam for  almost  2,C0O  years,  and  China  has 
never  ceased  to  look  hungrily  at  Vietnam's 
rice  bowl,  the  Mekong  Delta.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  Mekong  Delta  which  the  north  Itself 
wants,  and  needs,  to  achieve  a  solid  econemy 
(the  north  has  always  been  Industrial,  the 
south  agricultural).  All  Vietnamese  have  a 
natural  dislike,  suspicion,  and  fear  of  the 
Chinese,  and  It  Is  highly  probable  that  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  the  other  Communist  leaders 
of  the  north  would  do  much  to  disengage 
themselves  from  China's  sphere  of  Influence. 
They  cculd  do  this  If  they  "were  able  to  trade 
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for  food  with  South  Vietnam  and  for  mate- 
rial with  the  West.  And  they  likely  would 
be  willing  to  enter  Into  trade  relations,  cease 
hostilities — become  a  sort  of  Asian  Yugo- 
slavia— providing  they  were  convinced  an 
outright  victory  could  not  be  gained  In  the 
south  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
The  United  States  must  convince  the  north 
it  cannot  win  soon  or  easily. 

"This  could  be  done  if  President  Diem  were 
removed,  a  better  leader  emerged,  popular 
support  gained  to  some  degree,  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  the  Vietnamese  Army  im- 
proved. As  Diem  obviously  is  not  easily 
removed,  alternatives  must  be  examined. 
One  alternative  is  to  put  a  division  or  more 
of  American  combat  troops  into  action. 
Coupled  with  this  direct  involvement  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  dual  chain  of 
United  States-Vietnamese  Army  commands 
that  Ignored  and  bypassed  the  President. 
We  could  continue  to  linance  the  Vietnamese 
Army,  but  through  nongovernmental  chan- 
nels. We  could  also  cut  back  on  our  budget- 
ary support. 

"North  Vietnam's  re.'^ponse  to  this  chal- 
lenge could  only  be  to  heavily  step  up  in- 
filtration with  large  units  of  soldiers.  The 
moment  It  does,  three  Important  changes 
occur  In  the  nature  of  the  war:  (1)  North 
Vietnam  will  begin  to  suffer  the  financial 
burden  of  war,  a  burden  which  It  can  HI  af- 
ford; (2)  sooner  or  later  one  of  these  In- 
filtrating units  win  be  captured  and  North 
Vietnam  will  be  inextricably  caught  in  the 
act  of  aggression;  and  (3)  with  definite  proof 
of  aggression.  North  Vietnam  will  leave  Itself 
open  to  direct  retaliation,  as  through  bomb- 
ing attacks.  At  such  a  point,  would  the  war 
escalate? 

"The  North  Vietnamese  do  not  want  to  be 
devastated,  nor  are  they  prepared  to  finance 
a  war  the  size  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Neither 
Is  Red  China  In  any  financial  position  to 
engage  on  a  lengthy  battlefield.  The  Soviet 
Union  not  only  has  been  detaching  Itself 
from  this  part  of  the  world,  but  also  seems 
to  wish  peace  as  much  as  the  United  States. 
The  conference  table  stands  ready.  The  con- 
tract for  peace  is  comparatively  simple:  trade 
relations  In  exchange  for  nonaggresslon. 

"To  sum  up:  One  solution  now  for  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  a  show  of  power 
In  South  Vietnam  which  would  pave  the 
way  toward  a  compromising  settlement.  But 
Is  the  risk  of  a  power  play  warranted?  South- 
east Asia  has  been  likened  to  a  "set  of  domi- 
noes.' If  South  Vietnam  falls,  the  rest  of 
the  blocks  go  too.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  It  Is  In  the  high  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  leader  and  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, to  risk  much  In  st-Jbillzlng  that  totter- 
ing block. 

"CIA's  thirst  for  power 
"In  a  scathing  dispatch  from  Saigon  dated 
October  2,  Richard  Starnes  of  Scripps-Howard 
reported  that  on  two  occasions  the  CIA  in 
Vietnam  'flatly  refused  to  carry  out  Instruc- 
tions from  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.' 
In  one  Instance,  "the  CIA  frustrated  a  plan 
of  action  Mr.  Lodge  brought  with  him  from 
Washington,  because  the  Agency  disagreed 
with  It.'     Mr.  Starnes  also  said  tUat: 

"  'CIA  "spooks"  (a  universal  term  for  secret 
agents  here)  have  penetrated  every  branch 
of  the  American  community  in  Saigon.  •  •  • 
Few  people  other  than  John  Richardson 
(chief  of  the  CIA  apparatus  in  Vietnam]  and 
his  close  aides  know  the  actual  CIA  strength 
here,  but  a  widely  used  figure  is  600.' 

"  'For  every  State  Department  aid  here  who 
will  tell  you  "Dammit,  the  CIA  Is  supposed 
to  gather  Information,  not  make  policy,  but 
policymaking  is  what  they're  doing  here," 
there  are  military  officers  who  scream  over 
the  way  the  spooks  dabble  in  military  oper- 
ations. 

"  'One  very  high  American  official  here,  a 
man  who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  democracy,  likened  the  CIA's 
growth  to  a  malignancy,  and  added  he  was 


not  sure  even  the  White  House  could  control 
it  any  longer.' 

"The  story  of  the  CIA  In  South  Vietnam, 
said  Mr.  Starnes,  'Is  a  dismal  chronicle  of 
bureaucratic  arrogance,  obstinate  disregard 
of  orders,  and  unrestrained  thirst  for  power.' 

"negotiating  with  the  north — II 

"  (By  Ho  Thong  Mlnh  -) 
"When  he  returned  to  Vietnam  in  June 
1954,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  asked  me  to  work  with 
him.  I  resigned  as  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense on  April  29,  1955,  end  of  a  brief  9- 
month  period  during  which,  as  a  result  of 
the  Geneva  agreements,  peace  was  tempo- 
rarily restored.  After  16  years  of  war,  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  that  South  Vietnam  could 
continue  moving  toward  Its  own  reconstruc- 
tion in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  harmony.  All 
hope  of  positive  advance  had  been  made  im- 
possible by  the  nefarious  activities  of  the 
Ngo  clan. 

"At  present  South  Vietnam  has  a  popula- 
tion of  14  million  (as  many  as  the  former 
Belgian  Congo).  Inside  the  nation  a  facade 
of  republicanism  conceals  the  sordid  reali- 
ties: corruption,  informer  tactics,  stagna- 
tion, the  denial  of  all  democracy.  It  is  a  dis- 
mal and  telling  contrast  to  recall  that  under 
Syngman  Rhee  in  South  Korea  there  were 
some  90-odd  opposition  deputies  in  office  at 
Seoul,  whereas  Diem  refuses  to  tolerate  a 
single  one  at  Saigon.  The  Diem  regime 
claims  to  be  anti-Communist,  but  Its  think- 
ing and  Its  actions  are  patterned  after  the 
psychological  warfare  of  the  French  colonels. 
It  has  successively  gotten  rid  of  Bao-Dai,  of 
the  various  religious  sects,  of  the  French,  of 
all  domestic  opposition,  of  the  Buddhists,  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  themselves,  and  now, 
finally.  It  Is  In  difficulty  with  the  Americans. 
"The  amount  of  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
(and  hence  to  the  Ngo  clan)  is  comparable  to 
the  contribution  which  France  was  making 
not  so  long  ago  to  Algeria.  Between  direct 
military  and  economic  aid  and  Its  own  ex- 
penses for  maintaining  U.S.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  pours  annually  Into 
the  yawning  South  Vietnamese  pit  the  sum 
of  $700  million.  This  expenditur-  enables 
the  United  States  to  equip  an  army  of  over 
half  a  million  Vietnamese  (510,000,  to  be 
precise)  on  territory  only  half  the  size  of 
the  area  where.  In  1954.  the  French  and 
Vietnamese  together  mustered  only  450,000 
men.  All  that  money  and  military  man- 
power— only  to  be  held  at  bay  by  50  Vlet- 
cong battalions  all  told. 

"The  whole  world  has  become  aware  of  the 
drama  which  is  being  enacted  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Diem  regime  is  as  sharply 
criticized  abroad  as  at  home.  How  Is  the 
Impasse  to  be  got  around?  Although  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  resolutely  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  defiance  and  Insur- 
rection, they  aspire  beyond  this  to  surviv- 
ing as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  They 
are  certain  that  the  Ngo  regime  must  end 
and  are  already  looking  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  peace.  But  by  what  road  is  this 
peace  to  be  achieved? 

"The  current  situation  renders  Imperative 
(first  of  all)  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem 
regime;  for  this  the  Vietnamese  Army  will  be 
the  ineluctable  instrument,  and  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Americans  are  increasing  their 
efforts  to  dissociate  the  army  from  the  pres- 
ent government  at  Saigon.  Next  should 
come  the  cessation  of  foreign  Intervention— 
In  other  words,  both  the  Americans  and  the 
infiltrators  from  the  north  should  depart. 
This,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  by  a  truce, 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  with  the  Viet- 
cong. Thirdly,  after  the  foreign  bases  have 
been  eliminated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 


"-  Ho  Thong  Minh,  a  43-year-old  civil  en- 
gineer, now  lives  in  Paris  where  he  is  the 
moving  spirit  behind  the  group  Pour  Le 
Vietnam.  His  comments  were  first  published 
in  Le  Monde  of  Sept.  19. 


solid  international  guarantees  so  as  to  make 
the  present  SEATO  troops  unnecessary. 

"If  these  three  steps  could  be  taken,  It 
would  then  at  last  be  possible  for  the  two 
Vietnams  to  sit  down  together  and  setjle 
their  problems.  Of  course  national  reunifi- 
cation continues  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  Vietnamese.  But  for  the  time  being 
political  realities  require  compromise  solu- 
tions. Everyone  knows  that  North  Vietnam 
is  directed  by  a  Communist  regime  which 
seeks  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality  as 
between  Peiping  and  Moscow.  Under  these 
circumstances  and  for  the  Immediate  pres- 
ent, the  next  South  Vietnamese  Government 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  non-Communist. 
In  fact.  If  It  were  antl-Communlst,  practi- 
cally nothing  would  be  changed  and  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  the  country  being 
swallowed  up  in  Dlemlsm  without  Diem.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  new  regime  were  to 
welcome  Communists  in  the  government,  it 
could  no  longer  speak  as  equal  to  equal  In 
independent  conversations  with  the  north. 
Furthermore,  one  need  look  only  as  far  as 
Laos  to  find  an  example  of  the  very  great  dif- 
ficulties which  could  rapidly  become  in- 
surmountable if  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  a  three-headed  coalition — 
and  the  example  Is  still  more  compelling 
when  one  considers  that  Laos  Is  all  one 
country,  not  cut  In  two  pieces  like  Vietnam. 
A  future  non-Communist  regime  in  Saigon 
could,  however,  where  domestic  problems  are 
concerned.  Invite  the  participation  of  all 
Vietnamese  patriots,  from  the  Buddhist 
clergy  to  the  National  Liberation  Front,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  Communists. 

"In  the  international  sphere,  such  a  regime 
could  contribute  to  peace  in  southeast  Asia 
by  adopting  the  same  neutralist  attitudes  as 
those  of  Its  neighbor,  Cambodia.  It  would 
certainly  not  oppose  the  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  by  France.  In  this 
way,  France  would  fulfill  a  privileged  role — 
providing  a  connecting  link  for  economic 
unity  and,  most  particularly,  for  cultural 
unity,  the  lines  of  which  would  be  laid  down 
between  the  two  Vietnams  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  the  united  and  independent 
Vietnam  which  General  de  Gaulle  has  re- 
cently and  rightly  envisaged. 

"There  remains  the  crucial  problem  of  the 
confrontation  between  China  and  the  West 
in  southeast  Asia.  Here  it  is  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  conflict  between 
Peiping  and  Moscow  has  been  brought  about 
less  by  ideological  differences  than  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment. When  China  attains  the  level  of 
economic  development  that  now  prevails  In 
the  UJS.S.R.,  It  too  will  surely  feel  that  it 
must  protect  the  progress  It  has  made  by 
practicing  peaceful  coexistence. 

"In  any  event,  things  being  as  they  are,  the 
foregoing  program  and  prospects  are  those 
which  seem  to  me  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible. 

"A  TALK  with  ho  CHI  MINH — III 

"(By  Bernard  B.  Fall) 
"As  the  second  Indochina  war  now  grinds 
on  into  its  fourth  year,  a  large-scale  reap- 
praisal Is  underway  both  among  Americans  in 
Saigon  and  In  Washington  as  to  the  ultimate 
objectives  and  outcome  of  that  war.  For 
the  time  being,  no  solution  envisaged  con- 
siders seriously  the  possibility  of  talks  with 
the  real  enemy  by  proxy.  North  Vietnam.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
only  open  reference  made  to  such  negotia- 
tions came  from  no  one  else  but  South 
Vietnam's  secret  police  chief,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu,  In  his  recent  interview  with  an  Amer- 
ican columnist.  Nhu,  beyond  a  doubt  seeks 
to  use  at  least  the  threat— if  not  the  real- 
ity— of  such  south-north  contacts  as  a  coun- 
terblackmall  against  the  United  States  which 
has  thus  far  (and  with  conspicuous  un- 
Euccess)  sought  his  and  his  wife's  removal 
from  Vietnamese  politics. 
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••Thus,  negotiating  with  North  Vietnam — 
or.  for  that  matter,  any  kind  of  contact 
with  that  country — has  become  another  bogey 
that  in  the  months  to  come,  may  supplant 
Cuba  and  even  Red  China  In  the  public  eye. 
Of  course,  as  even  a  brief  stay  In  North  Viet- 
nam shows,  that  attitude  cuts  both  ways: 
in  Hanoi,  the  only  kind  of  demor.stration 
that  is  allowed  is  directed  against  the  United 
States,  the  Ngo  family,  or.  or  occasion, 
against  the  Indian  and  Canadian  (not  the 
Polish,  of  course)  members  of  the  lame-duc«c 
International  Control  Commission  which 
still  supervises  the  Implementaton  of  the 
civil  libsrttes  and  disarmament  provisions 
of  the  1954  Indochina  cease-fire.  The  Com- 
mirsion's  lack  of  effectiveness  makes  it  a 
permanent  monument  to  the  impossibility 
of  settling  a  dispute  when  it  directly  in- 
volves the  prcLtige  or  Interests  of  both  of 
the  major  power  blocs. 

'•French  non-Communist  writers  have  been 
able,  over  the  years,  to  visit  North  Vietnam, 
Just  as  Canadian,  Australian,  and  British 
writers  have  been  able  to  visit  Red  China. 
In  my  own  case,  the  fact  that  I  had  writ- 
ten a  solidly  documented  (and,  hence,  un- 
flattering) book  in  French  abo'.  t  North  Viet- 
nam, perhaps  incited  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  be  franker  than  usual.  What  fol- 
lows is  based  on  notes  taken  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  July 
1932  supplemented  by  a  tape  recording  made 
during  that  conversation  and  by  notes  made 
Immediately  afterward,  while  my  memory 
was  fresh.  It  Is  a  verbatim  translation  from 
the  original  French,  and  leaves  out  only  some 
of  the  usual  banter. 

"A  brief  note  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  Involved:  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong,  born  in  1906  in  central  Vietnam.  Is 
of  senior  mandarin  origin;  in  fact,  say  some, 
he  outranks  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 
While  Diem's  father  was  chief  of  cabinet  to 
Emperor  Thanh-Thi.  Dong's  father  held  the 
same  post  under  Emperor  Duy-Tan.  A  grad- 
uate of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  own  Whampoa 
Military  Academy  (class  of  1925).  Dong  has 
been  Ho's  Prime  Minister  and  probably  clos- 
est associate  since  1955. 

"Ho  Chi  Minh.  born  in  1890  In  central 
Vietnam,  was  a  revolutionary  since  the  age  of 
14.  went  to  Europe  in  1911,  became  a  co- 
founder  of  the  French  Communist  Party  in 
1920  and  a  French  delegate  to  the  Komln- 
tern  in  1923.  He  founded  the  Indochinese 
Communist  Party  In  1930  and  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(DRVN)  on  September  2,  1945.  He  unques- 
tionably is  the  most  Important  Asian  Com- 
munist leader  after  Mao  Tse-tung.  and  the 
last  of  the  old  Bolsheviks  in  power  any- 
where in  the  Communist  world. 

"All  remarks  made  by  Dong  are  preceded 
by  "P";  those  made  by  Ho  by  "H."  and  those 
made  by  myself  bv  'F.'  My  own  explana- 
tions are  placed  in  brackets. 

•'[Pham  Van  Dong  meets  me  In  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  presidential  residence;  wears  a 
khaki  Mao  Tse-tung  suit;  invites  me  to  a 
sitting  room  overlooking  the  formal  gardens.) 
"P.  Please  make  yourself  at  home,  Mon- 
Bieur  !e  Professeur.  take  off  your  Jacket  [takes 
off  his  own  Jacket).  I  know  how  it  is  here 
during  the  rainy  season.  I  hope  you  are 
enjoying  your  trip  throughout  North  Viet- 
nam, and  that  you  find  us  cooperative. 

"F.  Thank  you.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minis- 
ter, your  subordinates  Indeed  have  generally 
been  cooperative. 

"P.  I  remember,  however,  that  you  said  In 
your  book  Le  Vlet-Mlnh  that  we  are  not  a 
democratic  country.  Do  you  still  feel  the 
same  way  about  this? 

"F.  Well.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister,  all 
my  color  films  were  impounded  upon  my 
arrival  at  Hanoi  Airport.  I  don't  think  you 
would  call  this  in  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic procedures. 

"P.  [Laughing.)  Oh,  those  are  general 
rules   which   apply    to   everybody.      [While 


theoretically  true,  the  rule  obviously  applies 
to  Westerners  only.  In  addition,  all  black- 
and-white  film  has  to  be  exposed  prior  to 
departure  and  the  developed  film  submitted 
to  the  Foreign  Ministry  for  censorship. 
Even  so.  the  airport  police  again  inspected 
my  films  prior  to  departure.) 

'•p.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister,  North 
Vietnam  has  had  some  serious  economic 
difficulties.  Do  you  believe  that  they  have 
been  mastered? 

"P.  As  ycu  know,  the  recent  seventh 
plenary  session  of  the  [Vietnamese]  Com- 
munist Party's  Central  Committee  has  de- 
cided to  give  priority  to  basic  heavy  indus- 
tries, although  attention  will  be  paid  to  a 
proper  balance  with  agriculture  and  con- 
EumT  Eo:cIs  prcduction. 

"We  base  ourselves  upon  the  Marxist  eco- 
nomic viewpo  nt;  hervy  industrial  develop- 
ment is  essential  to  Socialist  construction, 
but  we  also  understand  the  importance  of 
the  'full  belly."  In  any  case,  we  do  not  seek 
to  bluff  and  will  not  put  emphasis  on  'show- 
piece' industries  but  on  sound  and  useful 
economic  development. 

"Yes.  we  have  made  economic  mistakes, 
due  mainly  to  our  bp.ckwardness  and  igno- 
rance In  t'le  fi:ld  of  economic  planning.  Not 
all  of  those  errors  have  yet  been  corrected 
and  some  of  their  cfltects  are  still  felt,  but 
wo  t  y  to  overcome  them  rapidly  thanks  to 
help  from  friendly  countries. 

"P.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister,  President 
Ho  Chi  Minh  made  a  declaration  to  the 
dally  Express  [  London  |  in  March  1962,  re- 
ferring to  the  conditions  under  which  North 
Vietnam  would  negotiate  a  settlement  with 
the  South.  Has  anything  happened  In  the 
meantime  which  would  change  those  con- 
ditions? 

"P.  Our  position  has  remained  largely  un- 
changed since  President  Ho  Chi  Minh's  dec- 
laration. What  has  changed,  however,  is 
the  extent  of  Airerlcan  intervention  in  South 
Vietnam,  which  has  continued  to  Increase 
and  to  take  over  Increased  responsibilities 
and  control  over  the  [Ngo  Dlnh]  Diem 
regime. 

"Tho  real  enemy  is  American  Intervention. 
It  is  of  little  Importance  as  to  who  the  Amer- 
ican agent  in  Vietnam  might  be. 

"F.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister,  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  [composed 
of  Indian,  Polish,  and  Canadian  members) 
has  recently  accused  the  North  Vietnamese 
Republic  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  South 
Vietnamcdi  rebellion.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  accusation? 

"P.  [Deprecating  gesture.)  We  understand. 
Monsieur  le  Professeur,  under  which  outside 
pressures  the  [Indian  and  Canadian)  mem- 
bers of  the  ICC  labor.  After  all,  India  does 
depend  for  development  upon  large-scale 
American  aid. 

"F.  But  would  It  not  at  least  be  conceiv- 
able tliat  some  of  the  almost  100.000  South 
Vietnamese  who  went  north  (of  the  17th 
parallel)  In  1954  and  whose  relatives  are 
now  fighting  against  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  would  attempt  to  slip  across  your 
border  back  Into  South  Vietnam  In  order  to 
help  their  relatives — even  without  the  per- 
mlrslon  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment? Wouldn't  that  be  at  least  conceiv- 
able? 

"P.  Monsieur.  In  our  country  one  does  not 
cress  borders  vultbout  permission. 

"F.  Would  not  a  spreading  of  the  guerrilla 
war  entail  a  real  risk  of  American  reaction 
against  North  Vietnamese  territory.  You 
have  been  to  North  Korea  last  year.  Monsieur 
le  Prime  Minister;  you  saw  what  American 
bombers  can  do. 

"P.  [very  seriously).  We  fully  realize  that 
the  American  Imperialists  wish  to  provoke  a 
Situation  In  the  course  of  which  they  could 
use  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  as  a  pretext  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  economic  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments. 


"We  shall  offer  them  no  pretext  which  could 
give  rise  to  an  American  military  Interven- 
tion against  North  Vietnam. 

"[Ho  Chi  Minh  suddenly  enters,  unan- 
nounced. Mao  Tse-tung  suit  in  suntan  cot- 
ton. Spry  and  tanned  looking,  springy  step, 
arms  swinging,   firm  handshake.) 

"F.  I  thought  ycu  were  in  Moscow  on  va- 
cation 

"H.  You  see,  people  say  a  lot  of  things  that 
aren't  true.  ]  Looks  at  my  Jacket,  tape  re- 
corder, book,  next  to  me  on  sofa.)  My.  you 
have  got  a  lot  of  things  with  you. 

"P.  I  am  rorry,  Monrlcur  Ic  President  [Push 
things  together.  Ho  sits  down  next  to  me, 
humorous  gleam  on  face,  slaps  me  on  thigh  ] 
"H.  So.  you  are  the  young  man  who  is  so 
much  interested  in  all  the  small  details 
about  my  life.  [In  my  book  "Le  Viet-Mlnh" 
and  the  forthcoming  "Two  Viet-Nams,"  I 
have  attempted  to  Include  as  complete  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  pos- 
sible. During  my  stay  in  Hanoi.  I  also  inter- 
viewed many  of  Ho's  old  friends  on  Ho's  life, 
and  he  apparently  had  been  Informed  of 
this.) 

"F.  Monsieur  le  President,  ycu  are  after  all 
a  public  figure,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be 
a  violation  of  a  military  secret  to  know 
whether  you  iiad  a  family,  or  were  In  Russia 
at  a  given  date. 

"H.  Ah.  but  you  know,  I'm  an  old  man,  a 
very  old  man  [he's  73).  An  old  man  likes  to 
have  a  little  air  of  mystery  about  himself. 
I  like  to  hold  on  to  my  little  mysteries.  I'm 
sure  you  will  understand  that. 

"F.  But 

"H.  Walt  until  I'm  dead.  (In  spite  of  this. 
I  rcc-ivcd  Just  before  I  left  Hanoi  a  letter 
containing  six  manuscript  pages  of  details 
about  Ho's  life,  filling  in  most  of  the  gaps — 
no  doubt  on  his  own  orders.) 

"P.  Monsieur  Fall  brought  you  a  book  on 
the  Indochina  war  which  contains  a  draw- 
ing of  you  by  his  wife. 

"H.  [With  an  old  man's  Impatience). 
Where?  Where?  Let  me  see  It.  Providing 
she's  got  my  goatee  right.  Providing  the 
goatee  looks  all  right.  (Unwraps  ard  looks) 
Mmm — yes.  that  is  very  good.  That  looks 
very  much  like  me.  (Looks  around,  grabs  a 
small  flower  bouquet  from  the  table,  hands 
It  to  me.)  Tell  her  for  me -that  the  draw- 
ing is  very  good  and  give  her  the  bouquet 
and  kiss  her  on  both  cheeks  for  me. 

"P.  Monsieur  Fall  Is  interested  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

"F.  Yes.  Monsieur  le  President,  how  do  you 
evaluate  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam? 

"H.  Monsieur  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  Is  In  a  very 
very  difficult  position  right  now  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  Improve  in  the  future.  He  has  no 
popular  support. 

"F.  But  would  you  negotiate  with  South 
Vietnam? 

"P.  The  situation  Is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  real 
negotiation.  They  [  South  Vietnamese  |  don't 
really  want  to  negotiate. 

"H.  That  is  absolutely  true.  They  are 
showing  no  intention  to  negotiate. 

"F.  But  are  you  not  afraid  that  the  situa- 
tion might  degenerate  into  a  protracted  war? 
"H.  [Earnestly,  turning  full  face.)  Mon- 
sieur le  Professeur,  you  have  studied  us  for 
10  years,  you  hav»  written  about  the  Indo- 
china war.  It  took  us  8  years  of  bitter  fight- 
ing to  defeat  you  French  in  Indochina.  Now 
the  Diem  reg'mc  is  well  armed  and  helped 
by  many  Americans.  The  Americans  are 
stronger  than  the  French.  It  might  perhaps 
take  10  years,  but  our  heroic  compatriots  in 
the  south  will  defeat  them  In  the  end.  We 
shall  marshal  world  public  opinion  about 
this  unjust  war  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

"P.  Yes,  the  heroic  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple win  have  to  continue  the  struggle  by  its 
own  means  but  we  watch  Its  efforts  with  the 
greatest  sympathy. 

'•H.  I  think  the  Americans  greatly  under- 
estimate   the    determination    of    the    Viet- 
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namesc  people.  The  Vietnamese  people  has 
always  sho  /n  great  determination  when  it 
w.is  faced  with  an  invader. 

•F.  But  are  you  still  willing  to  come  to  a 
negotiated  fcttlement  if  the  occasion  pre- 
seincd  itself? 

'H.  Yes,  but  only  with  people  who  are 
willing  to  sit  down  with  us  at  one  and  the 
Eaine  table  and  'talk.'  [French  word: 
•causer'  which  means:  'negotiate  in  good 
f.ath.'[ 

"P.  You  mean  you  would  negotiate  with 
any  South  Vietnamese  Government? 

"H  Yes.  with  tny. 

'F.  But  what  kind  of  relations  would  you 
en\isage? 

"H.  Of   whatever  type  they    [South  Viet- 
namese!  wish.     After  all,  the  East  and  West 
Germai.s  have  flourishing  trade  relations  in 
-Epite    of    the    Berlin    wall,    haven't    they? 
[After  some  further  amenities.  Ho   leaves.! 

"P.  Monsieur  le  Prime  Minister,  what  do 
you  think  of  Mr.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  personal 
position  as  of  right  now? 

"P.  It  is  quite  dilBcult.  He  is  unpopular, 
and  the  more  unpopular  he  is,  the  more 
American  aid  he  will  need  to  remain  In  power. 
And  the  more  American  aid  he  gets,  the  more 
as  an  American  puppet  he'll  look  and  the  less 
likely  is  he  to  regain  popularity. 

"P.  That  sounds  pretty  much  like  a  vicious 
circle,  doesn't  it? 

'P  I  humorous  gleam ) .  No,  Monsieur  le  Pro- 
fesseur.   It  is  a  descending  spiral. 

"F.  But  you  must  understand,  Monsieur  le 
Prime  Minister,  that  Sauth  Vietnam  is  In  a 
different  situation  than  the  non-Communist 
parts  of  Germany  and  Korea.  In  the  latter 
two  cases,  the  non-Communist  part  is  by  f£ir 
the  more  populated,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  the  non-Communist  part  has  13.8 
million  people  against  your  17  million.  You 
can  clearly  see  that  they  have  good  reasons  to 
fear  North  Vietnam  which  also  has  the  larger 
army,  and  one  with  a  fearsome  reputation,  as 
wa  French  well  know. 

"P.  Certainly,  we  realize  that  we  are  In  the 
stronger  position.  Thus,  we  are  also  willing 
to  give  all  the  guarantees  necessary  for  the 
South  to  be  able  to  come  out  fairly  jpour  que 
le  Bud  trouve  son  compte)  in  such  a  negotia- 
tion. 

"You  will  recall  President  Ho's  declaration 
with  regard  to  maintaining  the  South's  sep- 
arate government  and  economic  system.  The 
Fatherland  Front  embodies  those  points  in 
its  program,  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Lib- 
eration Front  likewise. 

"We  do  not  envisage  an  Immediate  reunifi- 
cation and  are  willing  to  acecpt  the  verdict  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  with  regard  to 
the  institutions  and  policies  of  Its  part  of  the 
country. 

"P.  What,  then,  would  be  the  minimal  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam)  would  accept  a 
settlement  of  the  conflict  which  at  present 
exists  in  South  Vietnam? 

"P.   I  makes  a  statement  as  below] . 

"F.  Would  you  object  to  my  making  a  tape 
recording  of  that  answer?  It  is  a  reply  that  I 
would  like  to  have  verbatim,  if  possible. 

"P.  (thinks  It  over,  makes  notes,  agrees). 

"P.  This  is  a  very  timely  question:  The 
DRVN  (North  Vietnam)  government  has 
made  sufficiently  explicit  declarations  on  the 
subject  [but]  let  me  underline  what  follows: 
The  underlying  origin  and  immediate  cause 
of  tho  extremely  dangerous  situation  in  the 
south  of  our  country  Is  the  armed  interven- 
tion of  the  USA  and  the  Fascist  dictatorship 
of  Monsieur  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  the  creation  and 
instrument  of  that  [American]  Intervention. 

"It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  in  order  to  no.- 
malize  the  situation  in  our  whole  country, 
those  factors  of  dissension  must  disappear. 
We  support  with  determination  the  patriotic 
struggle  of  our  southern  compatriots  and  the 
objectives  of  their  struggle — I  mean,  the 
program   of  the  Southern  Libe.atlon  Front. 
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"We  are  certain  that  the  massive  help  of  all 
classes  of  South  [Vietnam's]  society  and  the 
active  support  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
shall  determine  the  happy  outcome  of  the 
situation  .iuU  of  dangers  which  exist  in  the 
south  of  our  country. 

"The  people  of  Vietnam  and  the  DRVN  gov- 
ernment remain  faithful  to  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords (of  July  1954)  which  establish  our 
basic  national  rights.  We  shall  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  Inte  national  Control 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  those  accords, 
and  hope  that  this  cooperation  shall  be 
fruitful — providing  that  all  members  of  the 
Commission  respect  the  accords. 

"F.  Thank  you,  M.  le  Prime  Minister,  for 
that  statement. 

"P.  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  a 
remark  you  made  in  your  book  on  our  Re- 
public about  our  alleged  'isolationism'  from 
neutral  and  pro-Western  countries,  and  from 
International  organizations.  No,  no  and  no, 
we  are  not  isolationists.  On  the  contrary, 
we  seek  "open  windows'  toward  any  coun- 
try or  organization  that  will  deal  with  us  on 
a  matter-of-fact  basis.  We  a  e  willing  to 
trade  with  them  and  make  purchases  from 
them. 

"F.  What  would  be  the  position  of  the  for- 
eign community  In  South  Vietnam,  if  the 
war  worsens?  There  are  still  15,000  French 
citizens  living  there. 

"P.  As  you  know,  the  Southern  Liberation 
Front  has  repeatedly  shown  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  hu  t  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
Europeans  who  live  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
make  a  distinction  between  Frances  posi- 
tion and  that  of  American  imperialists. 

"F.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  DRVN  to- 
ward Laos  and  Cambodia? 

"P.  We  shall  respect  the  Laos  accords  (this 
was  stated  briefly  after  the  signature  of  the 
1962  Geneva  accords  on  Laos.  It  has  become 
obvious  since  then  that  North  Vietnamese 
troops  still  ope  ate  in  Lao*  to  some  extent, 
or  travel  through  South  Vietnam),  and  shall 
at  all  costs  maintain  good  relations  with 
Cambodia." 

"EXHIBFT  6 

"(Prom  the  Reporter,  Oct.  24,  1963] 

"What    De    Gaulle    Acttjally    S/.m    About 

Vietnam 

"(Bernard  Fall) 

"President  de  Gaulle  is  used  to  being  mis- 
understood by  those  to  whom  he  directs  his 
more  Delphic  remarks,  and  he  Is  particularly 
used  to  being  misunderstood  by  Washington. 
Indeed,  there  are  times  when  one  almost 
suspects  he  likes  being  misunderstood  by 
Washington.  The  evidence  is  increasing  that 
this  is  more  or  less  what  happened  in  the 
wake  of  De  Gaulle's  recent  affirmation  of 
France's  abiding  interest  in  the  ultimate  in- 
dependence— 'independence  vis-a-vis  the 
outside.'  as  he  put  it — of  all  of  Vietnam, 
North  and  South.  These  remarks  prompted 
considerable  wringing  of  hands  in  Washing- 
ton (even  though  Walter  Llppmann  thought 
that  De  Gaulle  was  right  if  he  meant  what 
Lippmann  thought  he  meant),  and  many 
seemed  to  feel  that  his  remarks  were  meant 
as  merely  a  nettlesome  intrusion  into  U.S. 
policy  in  southeast  Asia.  As  usual,  almost 
everybody  was  wrong. 

"The  original  version  of  the  statement  in 
question  was  drawn  up  in  August,  Just  after 
the  Buddhist  riots  had  begun  in  Hue  and 
Saigon  and  while  the  French  Foreign  Ministry 
was  working  with  a  skeleton  vacationtlme 
staff.  At  De  Gaulle's  request,  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  had  drawn  up  a  short  note 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  Most  Foreign 
Ministry  aids  seemed  to  feel  that  what  was 
going  on  in  Vietnam  was  far,  far  away,  and 
that  anj-way  for  once  it  was  something  hap- 
pening not  to  the  French  but  to  somebody 
else.  Thus  the  original  note  hardly  went  be- 
yond voicing  pious  hopes  about  religious 
tolerance,  phrased  in  terms  that  were  con- 


siderably weaker  than  the  Pope's  statement 
on  the  same  subject. 

"At  the  Elysee,  one  of  De  Gaulle's  civilian 
aids  redrafted  the  note  for  his  chief,  but 
still  without  going  much  beyond  the  Qua! 
d'Orsay  draft.  The  new  version  was  submit- 
ted to  De  Gauile  after  his  return  from  his 
mid-August  vacation  and  disappeared  from 
view  until  the  President  himself  brought  it 
up  at  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  August  29, 
after  Foreign  Minister  Maurice  Couve  de 
Murville  had  made  his  oral  report  on  recent 
developments  in  Vietnam.  The  text  which 
De  Gaulle  then  read  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  Qual  d'Orsay  draft,  with  perhaps 
the  sole  exception  of  its  initial  phrases  re- 
ferring to  the  'attention  and  emotions'  with 
which  'Paris  views  the  grave  events  in  Viet- 
nam." 

"The  operative  paragraphs,  which  President 
Kennedy  considered  sufficiently  disturbing 
to  repeat  4  weeks  later  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
for  Vietnam,  were  entirely  In  De  Gaulle's 
own  hand: 

"  'France's  knowledge  of  the  valo-  of  the 
(Vietnamese)  people  permits  her  to  discern 
the  role  they  could  play  in  Asia's  present 
situation,  for  their  own  progress  and  to  the 
benefit  of  International  understanding:  as 
soon  as  they  could  deploy  their  activity  in 
Independence  vis-a-vis  the  outside,  in  peace 
and  unity  at  home,  and  in  concord  with 
their  neighbors. 

"  'That  is  what  France  wishes,  more  than 
ever  today,  to  all  of  Vietnam.  It  naturally 
is  up  to  the  (Vietnamese)  people  themselves, 
and  to  themselves  alone,  to  choose  the  means 
of  arriving  (at  that  result)  but  any  national 
effort  undertaken  by  Vietnam  with  that  aim 
will  find  France  ready,  within  the  means 
at  its  disposal,  to  enter  into  cordial  coopera- 
tion with  that  country.' 

"The  statement,  read  to  the  assembled 
Journalists  at  the  end  of  the  council  meeting 
by  Information  Minister  Alain  Peyrefitte, 
had  the  effect  of  a  brick  in  a  birdbath.  Yet 
it  needs  to  be  examined  coolly  to  understand 
De  Gaulle's  meaning. 

"He  wants  Vietnam  to  be  reunified  In  Inde- 
pendence. That  is  a  wish  that  every  Western 
statesman  trots  out  whenever  he  visits  a 
divided  country  like  Germany.  Korea,  and 
Vietnam,  or  a  city  like  Berlin.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  explicit  long-range  aim  of  Western  policy, 
and  the  price  of  reunificaiton  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  nonadherence  to  any  bloc,  as 
In  Austria,  for  example,  or  nominally  in 
Laos.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  (as  well  as  of 
Germany)  such  reunification  would  actually 
be  dangerous  to  world  peace  if  the  reunified 
country,  far  stronger  regionally  than  its 
neighbors,  were  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of 
nationalistic  revanchism.  For  Vietnam  that 
would  mean  starting  where  it  left  off  when 
the  French  arrived  In  1858;  gobbling  up  and 
destroying  Cambodia  and  Laos,  presumably 
m  collusion  with  Thailand. 

"According  to  De  Gaulle's  statement,  Viet- 
namese Independence  should  be  arrived  at 
by  means  chosen  by  the  Vietnamese  people 
themselves,  and  by  'themselves  alone.'  Any 
'national'  effort,  i.e.,  by  the  Vietnamese 
nation  as  a  whole,  would  find  France  willing 
to  give  such  support  as  It  can  afford.  This 
kind  of  4'ague  promise  Is  hardly  designed  to 
commit  France  to  immediate  action  In  the 
Far  East.  It  simply  says  that  if  by  some 
unspecified  miracle  the  Vietnamese  arrive 
at  reunification — a  reunification  in  which 
both  America  and  the  Sino-Sovlets  would 
lose  their  most  obvious  reasons  for  contin- 
uing to  pay  the  lavish  bills  of  their  respec- 
tive Vietnamese  client  governments — France 
would  be  willing  to  take  up.  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  slack  of  the  transitional  crisis.  In 
quite  a  few  cases  where  Russia  or  the  United 
States  or  France,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
cut  a  particular  country  off  its  payroll,  an- 
other country  (or  the  United  Nations)  paid 
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the  most  urgent  bills  until  an  equilibrium  of 
sorts  was  established.  That  was  about  all 
there  was  to  the  De  Gaulle  statement. 

"POOR   HOMEWORK 

"It  was  downright  amusing  to  see  the  be- 
wilderment on  the  faces  of  French  official- 
dom in  Paris  as  the  storm  broke.  Washing- 
ton went  into  a  flap  and  spoke  unofficially 
i)ut  loudly  of  yet  another  'De  Gaulle  be- 
trayal' of  the  West  in  general  and  the  United 
States  in  particular.  French  Ambassador 
Herve  Alphand  was  hastily  summoned  to  the 
State  Department  and  met  with  Secretary 
Riisk  for  more  than  an  hour.  His  subse- 
quent statement,  which  stuck  pretty  closely 
to  the  text  (always  a  sound  policy  when  one 
tries  to  interpret  Gaullist  prose),  obviously 
convinced  no  one.  least  of  all  the  White 
House,  which  seems  to  have  written  off  De 
Gaulle  as  Public  Enemy  No.  1.  The  Ameri- 
can press,  on  cue.  took  up  the  cudgels  to 
transform  that  20-word  statement  into  an 
explicit  bid  for  a  French  takeover  In 
Indochina,  preferably  In  collusion  with 
Hanoi,  to  make  the  treachery  even  blacker. 

•Interviewed  by  Walter  Cronklte  on  a  CBS 
television  program  on  Labor  Day.  President 
Kennedy  voiced  this  reaction  to  the  De 
Gaulle  statement  on  Vietnam:  'It  was  an 
impression  of  his  general  view,  but  he 
doesn't  have  any  forces  there  or  any  program 
of  economic  assistance  so  while  these  expres- 
sions are  welcome,  the  burden  is  carried,  as 
it  usually  is  by  the  United  States  and  the 
people  there.  •  •  •  what,  of  course. 
makes  Americans  somewHa-t  impatient  Is  that 
after  carrying  this  load  for  18  years,  we  are 
glad  to  get  counsel,  but  we  would  like  a 
little  more  assistance,  real  assistance.' 

"The  words  clearly  showed  how  poorly  the 
President's  entourage  had  done  his  home- 
work for  him.  The  flat  assertion  that  the 
French  do  not  have  any  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  In  Vietnam  Is  simply  Incor- 
rect. Furthermore,  It  clearly  shows  that,  on 
a  public  level  at  least,  the  White  House  still 
does  not  know  who  exactly  has  a  stake  In 
Vietnam,  and  for  what  reason. 

"In  Paris,  Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  was  re- 
ceived with  a  shrug.  'Obviously,  the  Ameri- 
cans haven't  understood,  or  they  don't 
choose  to  understand.'  was  the  reaction  of 
a  seasoned  newspaperman  from  Le  Monde. 
That  paper  and  Agence  France  Presse  had 
spelled  out  the  French  stake  In  South  Viet- 
nam: about  17.500  French  citizens  still  live 
there,  6.000  of  whom  are  French-born,  the 
others  being  of  Asia.  Eurasian.  Indian,  or 
African  origin:  French  investments  In  the 
country.  Including  Important  rubber  planta- 
tions, total  clo-e  to  $500  million:  and  there 
Is  a  fairly  sizable  French  economic  and  cul- 
tural-aid program. 

'Tn  terms  of  the  actual  dollar  expenditures. 
French  aid  is  not  large,  but  it  affecta  some 
politically  important  sectors.  There  are 
more  than  340  French  teachers  In  Vietnam. 
They  are  to  be  found  from  grade  school 
to  the  university  level,  but  are  concentrated 
above  all  In  the  lyc6es.  where  tomorrow's 
elite  Is  being  trained.  Close  to  30  000  Viet- 
namese children  go  to  schools  staffed  and 
paid  for  by  the  French  cultural  mission,  and 
more  Vietnamese  are  now  passing  the  di£Q- 
cult  French  baccalaureate  examinations  than 
at  any  time  during  the  colonial  period.  But 
French  economic  aid  Is  also  felt  In  another 
key  sector:  agrarian  reform.  By  a  conven- 
tion signed  on  September  10.  1958,  France 
agreed  to  advance  funds  to  Vietnam  for  the 
repurchase  of  more  than  half  a  million  acres 
of  French-owned  rlceland.  This  permitted 
the  Diem  regime  to  redistribute  land  free  to 
the  farmers  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
expropriation  of  land  belonging  to  the  Viet- 
namese landlords,  many  of  whom  were  high 
crfBclals  in  the  regime.  The  French  also  fi- 
nanced the  only  working  coal  mine  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  only  Indigenous  source  of  fuel; 
and  they  donated  diesel  locomotives  for  Viet- 
nam's battered  railroads. 


"But  there  Is  an  even  more  important  field 
In  which  France  plays  a  key  role,  and  that  Is 
Vietnam's  trade.  It  Is  perhaps  one  of  the 
unique  tragedies  of  that  poor  country  that 
it  is  more  dependent  now  on  France's  taking 
its  export  products  than  at  any  time  during 
the  colonial  era.  The  following  table  shows 
the  whole  grim  problem  at  a  glance: 
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"France  has  been  displaced  in  the  import 
field,    since    imports    now    are    financed    by 
American   aid;    but   in   the   export   field   few 
others  but  the  French,  who  are  used  to  them, 
seem  to  be  willing  to  take  Vietnamese  goods. 
This  French  magnanimity  Is  easily  explained: 
Rubber,  which  in  1939  represented  a  healthy 
21.4  percent  of  all  Vietnamese  exports,  now 
represents  an  unhealthy  one-crop  89.6  per- 
cent— and  the  rubber  is  produced  largely  by 
the    huge    French    plantations.      Like    their 
counterparts  in  Malaya  In  the  1950's,  French 
rubber  planters  are  paying  a  heavy  toll   in 
lives  and  treasure  to  the  Insurgents.    There 
Is  not  one  plantation  that  has  not  been  at- 
tacked or   partly   pillaged  several   times   by 
the  Vietcong  during  the  past  5  years,  and 
which    has    not   seen    several    of    its   French 
personnel    kidnaped    and    held    for    ransom 
or  killed.     During  the   Indochina  war,  the 
plantations  had  been  allowed  to  arm  them- 
selves and  maintained  militia  forces  at  their 
own  expense.     When  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  came 
to  power  he  ordered  all  plantations  disarmed 
and   they   thus   became   military   liabilities. 
'The   plantation   managers   now   keep   in 
business  by  closing  their  eyes  to  the  Viet- 
cong emissaries  who  come  to  the  workers' 
villages  and  exact  tribute;  they  silently  pay 
millions  of  piasters  of  ransom  to  the  Viet- 
cong— and   as   much   again   to  bribe   South 
Vietnamese    authorities    to    allow    them    to 
operate.      Here   and   there,   the   Saigon-con- 
trolled prers  announces  that  a  French  plan- 
tation was  fined  tens  of  millions  of  plasters 
(a   million    dollars   or   more)    for   'economic 
violations.'      Everybody    knows    what    that 
means,  and  business  goes  on  as  usual. 

"Those  Frenchmen  and  their  property  are 
hostages  to  both  sides  in  South  Vietnam's 
messy  war.  A  brief  visit  to  the  Syndicat  des 
Planteurs  de  Caoutchouc  in  Paris  gives  an 
eloquent  picture  of  what  this  means:  'It 
means.'  says  one  of  the  officials,  'that  we 
are  being  told  by  the  Vietcong  that  if  we 
don't  cooperate,  our  trees  will  be  slashed 
and  personnel  killed.  And  when  we  do  pay 
our  "blood  money."  the  Government's  district 
chief  comes  and  fines  us  exactly  the  same 
amount.  There  will  come  the  day  when  the 
whole  damned  thing  simply  becomes  too 
expensive  to  carry  on.  and  we'll  all  go  home, 
and  Vietnam's  last,  economic  mainstay  will 
collapse.  After  all,  should  the  Americans 
pull  out  tomorrow,  they'll  simply  create  a 
beachhead  around  Saigon  and  fiy  out  their 
military  personnel  and  few  local  residents. 
But  our  17,000  Frenchmen  are  spread  out  all 
over  the  country  and  there'll  be  a  blood  bath 
like  back  in  1945  when  the  Vletmlnh  took 
over,  or  In  1960  In  the  Congo.' 

"It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  renewed  French 
preoccupations  with  Vietnam  stem  from 
reasons  that  are  more  realistic  than  the 
desire  to  nettle  the  young  men  In  Wash- 
ington while  their  policies  are  in  disarray. 

"bt  nhd  out  or  alsop 

"But  that  first  row  had  barely  simmered 
down  when  Its  second  round  broke  out  from 
a  not  entirely  unexpected  quarter.     Joseph 


Alsop.  who  for  the  past  5  years  had  been  a 
self-appointed  spokesman  for  the  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  view  of  the  outside  world,  arrived  in 
time  In  Saigon  to  discover  evidence  of  ug.y 
stuff,  to  which  he  gave  maximum  play  in  his 
syndicated  column  of  September  18.  Fur- 
ther embroidering  on  the  theme  of  De 
Gaulle's  alleged  desire  to  inherit  the  Viet- 
namese mess.  Alsop  Interviewed  Ngo  Dinh 
Nhu  and  came  away  with  the  following  in- 
telligence, all  directly  gathered  from  the 
lips  of  DiPm's  official  political  adviser,  hcr.d 
of  the  secret  police,  and  chief  anti-Ameri- 
can: 

"The  French  representative  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Jacques  de  Buzon.  had  seen  Nhu  to- 
gether with  French  Ambassador  Lalouctte 
and  had  brought  him  an  offer  from  Ho  Chi 
Minh  to  negotiate — presumably  via  the 
French  and  behind  the  back  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  Polish  member  of  the  Indian-Cana- 
dian-Polish International  Control  Commis- 
sion (ICC)  in  Vietnam  had  come  to  see  Nhu 
at  Lalouette's  behest  with  a  message  from 
North  Vietnamese  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong. 
"Nhu  had  not  even  told  his  brother  Diem 
of  all  this  for  fear  of  causing  a  stir. 

"The  reaction  In  France  was  Immediate. 
To  the  French,  who  know  of  Alsop's  close 
relations  with  President  Diem,  this  seemed 
one  more  deliberate  attempt  to  blame  the 
French  colonialists  for  everything  that  was 
going  wrong  in  Vietnam.  Officially,  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  simply  said  the  article  'docs  not 
even  merit  a  denial.'  Unofficially,  however, 
the  following  facts  soon  came  to  light: 

"De  Buzon-,  who  had  taken  over  his  job 
In  Hanoi  only  very  recently,  had  never  been 
to  Saigon  at  all.  as  the  flight  records  of  the 
ICC  aircraft  testify,  and  there  is  no  other  w.iy 
of  getting  from  Hanoi  to  Saigon  except  by 
rowboat  across  the  17th  parallel  along  -the 
coast  of  the  South  China  Sea. 

"The  Polish  ICC  member,  after  years  of 
being  snubbed,  had  suddenly  been  Invited 
to  Diem's  receptions — a  fact  which  American 
newsmen  had  reported.  Lalouette  had  never 
presented  the  Pole  to  Nhu. 

"As  noted  in  the  semiofficial  La  Nation, 
the  newspaper  of  De  Gaulle's  UNR  party,  if 
Nhu  wanted  to  keep  the  whole  thing  a 
secret  from  his  brother,  why  did  he  give 
the  story  to  Alsop  to  plaster  all  over  the 
world? 

"What  had  happened  Is  that  Nhu  cleverly 
used  Alsop  to  strengthen  his  own  bargaining 
position  in  his  life-and-death  struggle  with 
the  United  States.  This  was  obvious  from 
August  31,  when  Saigon  almost  Immediately 
hailed  the  De  Gaulle  statement  as  'not  being 
critical  of  our  f>osition'  and  chose  to  inter- 
pret Diem's  resistance  to  American  demands 
for  reform  as  an  aspect  of  its  own  policy  of 
struggle  for  'external  Independence."  Nhu 
sought  (and  still  seeks)  to  bolster  the  myth 
that  he  has  two  fallback  positions:  if  the 
Americans  let  him  down,  he  can  alv  ays  turn 
to  the  French;  and  if  they  let  him  down,  he 
can  always  make  a  deal  with  Hanoi  where,  he 
says,  he  and  his  brother  are  greatly  admired. 
"Alsop  realized  that  he  was  out  on  a  limb; 
In  his  next  column  he  backtracked  by  giving 
the  world  a  description  of  the  Gia-Long 
Palace  in  Saigon  (where  the  Ngo  Dinhs  hide 
from  their  people)  which  resembled  H.  R- 
Tervor-Roper's  description  of  Hitler's  bunker 
In  Its  last  days,  and  which  makes  both  Diem 
and  Nhu  look  like  paranoiacs.  But  having 
said  that  Nhu's  egotism  goes  'beyond  normal 
vanity'  and  that  Diem  has  'lost  his  ability 
to  see  events  or  problems  in  their  true  pro- 
portions." Alsop  nevertheless  returns  to  his 
Idee  fixe  that  Paris  has  nothing  else  In  mind 
or  in  store  for  Saigon  but  a  'Communist 
takeover  •  •  •  by  courtesy  of  the  French.' 
"It  Is  certain  that  De  Gaulle,  and  for  that 
matter  any  Frenchman  seriously  concerned 
with  southeast  Asia,  is  less  than  happy  with 
the  way  things  have  been  going  In  South 
Vietnam  of  late— but  this  is  a  view  that  many 
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Americans  share  with  them,  Including  some 
leading  personages  In  Washington.  The  real 
problem  (beyond  the  extremely  serious  one 
of  emotional  overreaction  In  Washington 
whenever  the  name  "De  Gaulle"  comes  up) 
is  that  nothing  better  than  'swimming  with 
Dcm' — and  Nhu,  of  course — has  been  pro- 
roECd  anywhere.  As  a  consequence,  French 
Ambascador  Lalouette  was  placed  In  the 
strange  position  of  apparently  lecturing 
ne-A'ly°  arrived  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  on  the  merits  of  the  present  Saigon 
rulers.  In  1055,  the  French  tried  to  get  rid 
of  Diem;  they  got  thrown  out  of  Vietnam 
for  their  pains  and  have  not  forgotten  the 
lesson. 

"Alsop's  suggestion  of  French  negotiations 
on  behalf  of  Hanoi  might  be  an  interesting, 
e.en  a  clever,  idea.  But,  as  I  was  able  to 
judge  there  for  myself,  De  Buzon's  predeces- 
sors in  Hanoi  were,  In  the  words  of  Georges 
Chaffard  in  Le  Monde  of  September  3, 
•filled  with  a  visceral  hatred  of  all  that  was 
Communist.'  They  were  not  even  received 
by  Hanoi's  top  leaders,  let  alone  used  as  mes- 
sengers for  negotiations.  The  French  have 
no  illusions  about  what  their  role  would  be 
In  a  reunified  Vietnam  dominated  by  Hanoi; 
almo.'Jt  all  their  properties  in  North  Vietnam, 
worth  close  to  $1  billion,  have  been  confis- 
cated, all  their  missionaries  were  expelled, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain two  teachers  of  French  and  one  school 
administrator  at  one  lycee,  they  must  pay 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  whole  establishment. 
French  trade  with  Norch  Vietnam  is  $2  mil- 
lion a  year;  with  South  Vietnam  It  is  far 
greater. 

"On  the  whole;.  It  seems  difficult  thus  far 
to  ascribe  much  more  to  De  Gaulle's  state- 
ment than  an  understandable  desire  to  be 
heard  on  an  issue  in  which  the  French  feel, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  may  once  more 
become  the  scapegoats;  or  worse,  the  vic- 
tims."   

"Exhibit  7 
"[From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Mar.  6.  1964] 

"MACV,  MACT,  MAAG:   Paperwork  Is  A 

Tiger  to  United  States 

"(By  Jim  Lucas) 

"Can  Tho,  South  Vietnam,  March  6. — To 

understand  anything  at  all  about  this  strange 

little  war,  it  helps  to  examine  some  of  the 

organiiiatlon  problems. 

"For  one  thing,  the  command  structure — 
ours  and  the  Vietnamese — is  grotesque.  Like 
Topsy,  it  just  growcd. 

"On  our  part,  we  have  MACV  (Military 
Assistance  Command.  Vietnam)  headed  by 
Gen.  Paul  Harkins.  General  Harklns  a'so  is 
MACT  (Military  Assistance  Command,  Thai- 
land). 

"advisory  teams 
"Tlicn,  we  have  MAAG  (Military  Advisory 
Assistance  Group)  headed  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  Tlmmes.  MAAG  has  been  here  since 
the  early  1950's.  It  controls  the  advisory 
teams. 

"Tlien  there  is  a  support  command,  headed 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Joe  Stilwell,  Jr.  It  controls  the 
operating  troops,  such  as  the  helicopter 
crews.  Theoretically,  they  are  here  to  sup- 
port the  Vietnamese.  In  practice,  they  are 
fighting  a  war 

"On  top  of  all  this,  we  have  a  'country 
tcam*^  headed  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  who  Is  a  major  general  in  the  Army 
Reserve. 

"horrendous 

"Mon  In  the  field  often  work  for  all  three 
commands.  They  must  submit  reports  to  all 
three.     The  paperwork  Is  horrendous. 

"There  are  rumors  that  Lt.  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland  will  abolish  MACV  or 
MAAG  when  he  succeeds  General  Harkins. 
Tlie  troops  devoutly  hope  this  Is  true.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  is  now  General  Harkins' 
deputy. 


"The  Vietnamese  have  four  categories  of 
troops  in  the  field,  some  working  for  the 
Ministry  of  Defense,  others  for  the  Ministry 
of  Interior. 

"At  the  lowest  level,  there  Is  the  hamlet 
militia.  They  work  in  squads.  They  have, 
at  most,  one  automatic  weapon.  If  they  are 
paid  at  all,  it  Is  by  the  people  they  protect. 
Usually  It  is  In  rice. 

"Next,  there  is  the  Self-Defense  Corps.  It 
is  organized  In  platoons,  and  slightly  better 
armed.  Its  men  are  paid  $9  a  month. 
"third  echelon 
"Third  cchelcn  Is  the  civil  guard.  Roughly 
it  compares  with  our  National  Guard.  It  is 
organized  into  companies.  Its  men  draw  $12 
a  month. 

"Finally,  there  is  the  ARVIN  (Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam).  It  is  organized  Into 
regiments,  divisions  and  co:  ps.  Its  men  are 
much  better  paid.  They  have  fairly  modern 
weapons. 

"On  top  of  this,  there  Is  the  Vietnamese 
JGS  (Joint  General  Staff) ,  comparable  to  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  And  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion, the  Province  Chiefs  (Governors)  are 
majors,  and  the  district  chiefs  under  them 
captains  and  first  lieutenants.  Each  has  his 
own  troops.  Each  Province  Chief  has  a  U.S. 
Army  major  as  his  adviser. 
"better  paid 
"Though  the  ARVIN  is  better  paid  and  bet- 
ter armed,  it  is  the  civil  guard  that  bears  the 
brunt  of  the  war.  The  average  ARVIN  bat- 
talion goes  2  weeks  without  making  contact 
with  the  Vietcong.  An  average  civil  guard 
company  Is  fighting  2  days  out  of  3. 

"There  are  reasons  for  this  contrast.  The 
civil  guard  is  smaller  (company-size  units). 
It  has  less  fire  power;  no  artiUe  y.  Its  men 
are  sketchily  trained.  It  does  not  have 
enough  good  officers,  consequently  it  is  not 
60  well  led. 

"But  the  big  reason  the  guard  sees  more 
action  is  psychological,  and  the  Vietcong  are 
canny  enough  to  exploit  that.  A  civil  guard 
company  Is  a  local  unit.  These  beys  g-ew  up 
in  the  province  where  they're  stationed. 
Everybody  knows  them. 

"KILLED 

"If  the  Vietcong  can  chew  up  a  civil  guard 
company,  they  effectively  assert  their  rule 
over  that  area.  A  man  joins  the  civil  guard 
one  week,  and  they  b  ing  his  body  home  the 
next.  That  night,  the  Vietcong  slip  in  and 
tell  his  widow,  'we  killed  your  man  because 
he  opposed  us'." 

Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear 
the  entire  address  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  pre- 
pared to  agree  with  all  the  conclusions  he 
has  drawn  without  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  text  of  nis  proposal.  But  as 
one  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  much  In- 
terested In  the  security  of  our  country  and 
the  peace  of  the  world,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  the  thoughtful  ques- 
tions that  he  has  raised  today. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  10  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  the 
then  Senator  John  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts, made  a  similar  speech  with  reference 
to  French  Involvement  In  French  Indochina. 
On  that  day  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
ticked  off  a  list  of  overly  optimistic  estimates 
that  had  been  made  by  French  military  lead- 
ers about  the  success  of  the  war  in  French 
Indochina,  some  of  those  estimates  being 
shared  by  cur  own  military  strategists.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  warned  against  some  of  the 
sterile  possibilities  that  faced  the  French 
if  they  continued  what  appeared  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  to  be  a  futile  effort 
in  southeast /sia. 

It  is  quite  Ironical  that  that  speech  should 
have  been  made  In  April  1954.    Thirty  days 


later,  the  French  cause  was  abandoned  In 
French  Indochina,  and  for  the  past  decade 
W3  have  been  seeking,  with  questionable  suc- 
cess, to  carry  on  the  same  poUcy. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion.     The  fact  Is  that  Senator 
Kennedy  as   Senator   did  not   make   foreign 
policy.     It  was  made  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration— by  the  President  and  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles.    When  John 
Kennedy    became    President    6    years    later, 
he  Inherited  the  situation  and  tried  for  3 
years  to  do  something  about  it.     Consider- 
ing the  experience  of  failure  to  rectify  what 
had  been  done  during  those  3  years,  there 
has   now   been  a  total  failure   for   a   whole 
decade,  with  a  steady  loss  of  American  lives. 
It  is  high  time  to  reassess  our  policy  and 
ascertain  why  we  are  In   Vietnam,   why  we 
should  continue   to  be  there,  and  why  we 
should    continue    to    sacrifice    the    lives    of 
American  boys  for  people  who  will  not  fight 
for  themselves.     We  should  not  remain  there. 
We  should  make  the  best  deal  possible  be- 
fore withdrawing,  but  in  any  event  we  should 
withdraw  our  men  from  the  fighting  front 
immediately.     We  should  supply  the  South 
Vietnamese  with  all  kinds  cf  arms.     But  this 
is  their  war.    We  should  try,  by  reassessing 
our  policy,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  tragedy 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  McGovERN.  I  appreciate  the  point  the 
Senator  has  made.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
would  view  both  our  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam and  any  possible  rcevaluation  of  our 
position  there  as  a  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan 
matter.  I  would  hope  we  could  take  the 
Vietnamese  issue  out  of  partisan  politics  and 
consider  It  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
best  fo^  our  country  and  what  will  make  the 
most  likely  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  jrleld- 
Inp. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  agree  that  the  policy 
shotild  be  nonpartisan  and  should  remain 
nonpartisan.  Th=s  issue  is  far  too  serious 
to  be  permitted  to  deteriorate  Into  a  matter 
of  partisan  politics. 

The  reason  this  question  Is  pertinent  is 
that  President  Johnson,  only  recently  ar- 
rived in  office,  is  the  heir  of  all  these  policies, 
and  now  he  has  an  opportunity  to  reassess 
them.    I  believe  he  should  do  so. 

Mr.  McGovern.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  agree  that  it  is  important  to  de- 
termine the  best  course  for  us  to  follow 
now,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  assess  the 
blame  for  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  agree  that  we  should  not 
assess  the  blame.  But  we  shoxild  learn  from 
experience. 

Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.   Saltonstall.  Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  briefly  to  me? 
Mr.  Gruening.  I  yield. 

Mr  Saltonstall.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  made  a  very  thoughtful  speech,  although 
I  would  not  agree  with  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions he  has  reached. 

I  certainly  feel,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  that  this  Is  not  a  partisan 
matter  in  any  way,  and  that  what  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  did  10  and 
12  years  ago  was  done  under  different  condi- 
tions m  the  Far  East  and  also  under  differ- 
ent world  conditions.  How  well  that  policy 
finally  works  out,  we  cannot  say  at  the 
moment. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  present 
administration  has  sent  one  of  its  leading 
and  most  responsible  officials  to  Vietnam,  to 
determine  what  we  should  do  now;  I  refer 
to  Secretary  McNamara.  In  my  opinion,  our 
policy  in  regard  to  Vietnam  also  Involves 
our  policies  In  regard  to  other  areas,  includ- 
ing Malaysia,  New  Zealand.  Australia,  and 
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also  our  concern  in  Korea,  and  even  our  re- 
lationships with  the  Philippines.  All  those 
questions  and  others  are  Involved,  as  I  see 
the  matter,  in  our  policy  In  regard  to  South 
Vietnam  at  the  moment.  Also  involved  Is 
our  prestige  in  Panama,  in  Cuba,  and  in  the 
countries  of  South  America,  if  we  quit  South 
Vietnam. 

So.  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said, 
the  Pres.dent  has  a  very  difficult  decision  to 
make:  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  made  very 
quickly  or  with  rel.alion  to  only  one  situation. 

All  of  us  very  much  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
lives  of  Americans  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
we  hope  no  more  Americans  will  lose  their 
lives  there.  However.  I  believe  we  must  give 
the  present  administration  an  opportunity 
to  view  this  matter — particularly  after 
sjnding  the  Secretary  of  Defense  there — in 
light  of  all  the  conditions  In  the  areas  I  have 
named,  as  well  as  those  existing  in  South 
Vietnam  alone. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
the  people  cf  South  Vietnam  must  fight  for 
themselves;  if  they  do  not.  we  cannot  fight 
for  them. 

Mr.  Gruening.  I  confess  that  I  was 
shocked  to  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  ex- 
travagant promises  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  been  making — promises  of  all- 
out  U.S.  aid.  In  my  Judgment,  he  has  no 
business  to  make  such  commitments.  He 
went  there  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
to  study  and  report  to  the  President,  and 
what  authority  he  has  to  make  such  promises. 
I  do  not  know. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  all-out  war  there,  it 
Is  for  Congress  to  declare  such  a  war.  So  I 
believe  it  unfortunate  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  spoken  so  freely.  I  believe  It 
would  have  been  much  better  If  he  had  kept 
quiet,  returned  to  this  country  and  had  re- 
ported to  his  Chief  and  let  him  make  the 
commitments. 

I  address  this  question  to  all  Senators — 
not  on  a  personal  basis,  because  the  question 
is  already  answered  Insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned: If  a  Senator's  son  were  to  be  drafted 
in  the  current  draft,  under  the  conscription 
act.  and  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  and  was 
killed  there,  would  that  Senator  feel  that  his 
son  had  died  in  the  defense  of  oiir  country? 
Personally.  I  would  not. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  have  been  supporting 
corrupt  and  evil  regimes  and  we  have  done 
It  all  alone.  We  are  losing  men  there  every 
day:  while  the  South  Vietnamese  people  will 
not  fight  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  Senator  from  Pennsyh'ania. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MORSE.  M-.  President,  after  the 
Senator  has  used  that  10  minutes,  I  yield 
him  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Peruisylvania  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I 

Mr.  President,  the  suiden  s.nd  dra- 
matic request  of  the  P'-esident  of  the 
United  States  for  an  appropriation  of 
$700  million  additional  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  to  be  used  to  support  the  war 
in  Vietnair,  raises  a  difficult  question  of 
judcment  for  every  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  speed  with  which  this  request  was 
approved  by  both  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees on  Wednesday,  May  5,  passed  by 


the  House  and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  under  a  time  limitation  which 
limits  debate  to  5  hours,  makes  the 
determination  of  this  serious  judgment 
question  much  more  difficult.  We  have 
not  been  given  the  time  necessai*y  to 
properly  consider  the  President's  re- 
quest. I  regret  that  the  bipartisan  lead- 
ership'has  undertaken  to  press  us  to  a 
decision  in  such  undue  and  quite  un- 
necessary haste. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  in  the  time  available;  and  I  should 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues,  my 
constituents  in  Pennsylvania,  and  what- 
ever other  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic may  be  interested  in  one  Senator's 
views,  the  considerations  which  have 
guided  me  in  determining  how  to  vote. 
II 

The  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to 
secure  and  maintain  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  with  freedom  and  security  fr:  our- 
selves and  for  all  other  countries  which, 
over  the  course  of  history,  have  devel- 
oped a  tradition  and  desire  for  freedom. 
Without  such  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
we  cannot  develop  at  home  that  Great 
Society  and  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  justice  so  eloquently  advocated 
by  President  Johnson  which,  in  peace, 
our  affluent  society  car  well  afford.  Our 
present  military  costs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, including  the  substantial  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $700  million  now 
requested,  are  too  high  to  make  this 
possible. 

Without  such  a  peace,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  induce  other  reasonably 
prosperous  countries  to  join  us  in  bring- 
ing to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  the  assistance  they  need  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  an  inter- 
national great  society. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  those  who  believe 
that  we  can  do  this  job  alone.  We 
need  friends,  lots  of  friends,  among  the 
nation-states  of  the  world  to  secure  and 
maintain  that  just  and  lasting  peace  with 
freedom,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
m 
What,  then,  are  the  prospects  for 
achieving  peace?  They  are  not  good; 
and  passage  of  this  appropriation  is  not 
likely,  in  the  short  run,  to  improve  them. 
Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  political  con- 
ditions in  the  world  today. 

In  Europe,  thanks  in  part,  but  in  part 
only,  to  General  de  Gaulle,  the  NATO 
Alliance  is  in  disarray.  An  escalated  war 
in  Vietnam  is  not  likely  to  improve  that 
situation. 

The  cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which,  after  the  Cuban  crisis  in  1962, 
showed  signs  of  abating,  is  again  heat- 
ing up.  An  escalated  war  in  Vietnam 
will  add  additional  fuel  to  this  fire  and 
may  well  result  in  throwing  a  reluctant 
Russia  into  the  smiling  arms  of  a  tri- 
umphant Communist  China. 

In  the  Middle  East,  thanks  to  President 
Nasser,  a  shooting  war  may  eruot  against 
Israel  at  any  time,  with  arms  supplied 
by  us  and  Russia.  An  escalated  war  in 
Vietnam  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
us  to  play  the  part  in  preserving  peace 
and  defending  our  gallant  little  ally, 
which  we  are  honorbound  to  take. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  our  unilateral  intervention 


in  violation  of  our  treaty  commitments 
are  causing  grave  difficulties  with  long 
established  friendships  in  Latin  America 
recently  promoted  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  implemented  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

There  may  well  soon  be  other  revolu- 
tionary eruptions  in  Latin  America  which 
will  call  for  further  commitments  of 
American  marines — under  conditions 
where  we  will  have  to  "go  it  alone."  Es- 
calation of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
will  make  the  commitment  of  additional 
ground  forces  an  ever  greater  strain  on 
our  economy. 

The  United  Nations  is,  temporarily  at 
least,  immobilized  by  a  dispute  over  re- 
sponsibility for  the  costs  of  peacekeep- 
ing operations  between  Russia  and 
France  on  the  one  hand  and  omselves 
and  some  of  our  allies  on  the  other.  Ef- 
forts to  resolve  this  dispute  in  a  frjendly 
manner  will  surely  be  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  an  escalation  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  an  escalation  which  is  strongly 
opposed  by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
General  de  Gaulle. 

Surely  the  dominoes  with  which  Amer- 
ica must  hope  to  play  the  game  of  di- 
plomacy, a  diplomacy  whose  objectives 
is  the  achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  are  falling  and  being  exposed  to 
our  enemies  all  over  the  world.  And  a 
case  can  be  made  for  the  view  that  it  is 
not  weakness  in  opposing  Communist  ag- 
gression which  is  causing  the  dominoes 
to  fall,  but  rather  a  foreign  policy  which 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  depend  on 
unilateral  military  action  and  less  and 
less  on  the  development  of  feasible  solu- 
tions to  political  problems  through  inter- 
national institutions  and  cooperation. 

Clearly,  not  all  of  the  disarray  in  which 
our  foreign  policy  finds  itself  can  be 
blamed  on  us.  Others,  particularly  Rus- 
sia, Communist  China,  and  General  de 
Gaulle,  are  far  more  at  fault  than  we. 
But  American  diplomacy  has  been  some- 
thing less  than  astute  since  1953  in  using 
our  power  to  secure  the  peace,  to  end  the 
cold  war.  and  to  start  down  the  long, 
hard  road  to  a  world  of  peace  and  justice 
without  war. 

IV 

The  reason  for  our  share  of  the  blame, 
I  suggest,  is  that  our  foreign  policy  is  ob- 
solete; and  the  additional  appropria- 
tions for  use  in  Vietnam  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  approve  are  not  likely  to 
remedy  that  underlying  weakness. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  J.  William 
FuLBRicHT.  our  foreign  policy  is  based 
on  old  myths  rather  than  on  new  real- 
ities. 

In  the  interests  of  considering  objec- 
tively our  present  and  proposed  activi- 
ties in  South  Vietnam,  let  me  attempt  to 
stand  back  a  bit  from  the  close  examina- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  tree  in  order  to 
take  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  larger 
forest  of  our  foreign  policy.  Here  ere 
three  myths  which  I  believe  should  be 
dispelled  and  three  realities  which 
should  be  recognized: 

Myth  No.  1  is  that  we  have  a  mission 
to  conduct  a  holy  war  against  godless 
communism,  whether  Russian  or  Chi- 
nese, Yugoslav,  Rumanian,  or  Cuban. 
The  myth  suggests  that  all  these  various 
and  quite  different  Communist  nation- 
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states  are  locked  with  the  free  world  in  a 
death  struggle  in  which  we  or  they  must 
perish. 

Reality  No.  1  is  that  holy  wars,  be  they 
the  crusades  in  the  Middle  Ages,  re- 
ligious wars  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
or  the  present  effort  to  oversimplify  the 
complex  struggles  of  the  world  today  into 
a  holy  war  against  communism,  have 
never  succeeded  in  the  past,  are  not  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  present,  and  will  not 
succeed,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  future. 
These  holy  wars  result  only  in  the  loss 
of  many  lives,  the  destruction  of  end- 
less wealth,  and  the  continued  confron- 
tation of  exhausted  opponents,  neither  of 
which  has  been  able  to  achieve  that  total 
victoiT  which  the  zealous  chauvinists  on 
both  sides  yearn  for. 

The  second  myth  is  that  to  have  a  pro- 
WesLern  South  Vietnam  is  essential  to 
our  national  security.  It  is  tnie  that 
China  would  like  to  expand.  She  would 
be  pleased  to  see  Communist  govern- 
ments in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  But 
China  has  been  greatly  disliked  in  these 
areas  for  over  a  thousand  years.  She 
is  a  weak  country  economically — par- 
ticularly since  Russia  withdrew  her  sup- 
port— with  no  navy  or  air  force  worth 
speaking  of  and  an  army  incapable  of 
supporting  a  sustained  war  far  from  her 
borders. 

Chinese  military  expansion  would  al- 
most certainly  provoke  anti-Chinese  re- 
sistance in  every  one  of  the  southeast 
Asia  countries.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists know  this.  There  is  not  presently 
a  single  Chinese  soldier  on  foreign  soil 
nor,  if  we  play  our  cards  right,  is  there 
likely  to  be  one. 

The  second  reality  is  that  the  United 
States  has  no  business  getting  sucked 
into  a  ground  war  on  the  laid  mass  of 
Asia.  If  Korea  did  not  teach  us  that 
lesson  then  Dienbienphu  should  have. 
The  thousands  of  American  casualties 
and  the  heavy  strain  on  our  economy 
which  would  result  would  have  no  ade- 
quate justification. 

We  can  far  better  prevent,  if  we  have 
to,  the  military  expansion  of  China 
southward  by  skillful  diplomacy,  the 
judicious  use  of  foreign  military  aid  and 
the  exercise  of  air  and  naval  power  from 
the  island  barrier  running  from  Japan 
through  Okinawa,  Formosa,  the  Philip- 
pines, Borneo,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  our  commitment 
can  be  properly  described  as  an  obliga- 
tion to  defend  "the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  gallant  people  of  South 
Vietnam."  A  short  look  at  recent  his- 
tory should  convince  us  of  this.  Under 
the  Geneva  agreement  it  was  agreed  that 
free  elections  were  to  be  held.  Through 
these  elections  the  Vietnamese  people 
were  to  determine  freely  whether  there 
were  to  be  two  Vietnams  or  one,  and 
what  kind  of  governments  they  were  to 
have. 

It  is  true  that  the  Communists  did  not 
fulfill  their  obligation  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions. But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
Diem  government  with  our  connivance 
likewise  defaulted  on  the  obligation  to 
hold  free  elections,  and  acting  in  defiance 


of  the  agreement,  set  up  South  Vietnam 
as  an  independent  state. 

All  this  was  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
John  Foster  Dulles,  who  induced  us  with 
President  Eisenhower's  support,  to  "fill 
the  vacuum"  in  Indochina  left  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French.  That  was  a 
mistake  at  the  time;  and  it  was  made 
worse  by  the  decision  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  vastly  strengthen  our  forces  in 
that  country  in  violation  of  the  1954 
agreement  with  its  prohibition  against 
the  introduction  of  foreign  military  sup- 
port. 

We  have  been  told  a  half-truth  about 
the  results  of  the  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  half  of  the  truth  which 
we  tend  to  neglect  is  that  in  a  very  large 
part  of  South  Vietnam  resistance  to  the 
Vietcong  has  collapsed. 

To  escalate  the  war  there  by  the 
commitment  of  several  hundred  thousand 
American  ground  troops  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  folly.  The  theory  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Kenn-dy  adminis- 
tration, at  the  urging  of  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor,  was  that  with  enoufjh  arms,  more 
money,  and  some  additional  American 
military  advisers,  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  be  able  to  create  an  army  able  to 
subdue  the  Vietcong  rebels.  General 
Taylor's  optimism  was  based  on  faulty 
intelligence.  One  must  wonder  whether, 
even  today,  the  intelligence  coming  from 
Vietnam  is  worthy  of  belief.  Certainly 
it  has  been  unreliable  'n  the  past.  We 
have  been  told  we  were  winning  the  war 
when  in  fact  we  were  losing  it. 

And,  moreover,  the  Taylor  theory  has 
not  worked.  The  South  Vietnamese  Army 
has  not  surrendered  but  it  has  little 
stomach  for  war.  It  has  an  extraordi- 
narily high  rate  of  desertion  and  it  is 
incapable  of  preventing  the  Vietcong 
from  overrunning  most  of  the  country  at 
will. 

What  used  to  be  a  civil  war  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  against 
the  Vietcong  who  were  supported  by 
North  Vietnam,  has  now  become  an 
American  war  quite  ineffectively  sup- 
ported by  the  Quat  government.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  pouring  $700  mil- 
lion more  into  this  bottomless  south 
Asian  pit  can  change  the  existing  mili- 
tai-y  situation  significantly. 

The  third  myth  is  that  military  solu- 
tions to  political  problems  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  world  of  today.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  those  who  believe  in  this  myth 
will  end  up  dragging  us  into  a  world  war 
III  which  could  destroy  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

Nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  and  ra- 
diological weapons  of  offense  against 
which  there  is  no  adequate  defense  have 
rendered  war  obsolete  if  we  hope  that 
civilization  will  survive.  Even  with 
brushfire  wars,  the  danger  of  escalation 
into  nuclear  war  is  so  great  that  every 
conceivable  avenue  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment on  honorable  grounds  must  be  ex- 
plored before  resort  is  had  to  force.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  many  mihtary  leaders 
and  Members  of  Congress  still  operate  as 
though  military  force  was  a  cure-all  for 
such  situations. 

The  third  reality  is  that  the  best  hope 
for  achieving  a  just  and  lasting  peace  lies 
in  an  earnest  effort,  painstakingly  pur- 


sued by  the  diplomats  cf  all  countries,  to 
settle  the  differences  between  the  nation- 
states  they  i*epresent  without  recourse  to 
war. 

It  is  because  we  are  doing  far  less  to 
shatter  these  three  myths  and  be  guided 
by  these  three  realities  than,  as  intelli- 
gent men  and  women,  we  could  and 
should  be  doing,  that  I  say  our  foreign 
policy  is  obsolete.  And,  again,  I  suggest 
that  the  passage  of  this  appropriation  for 
use  of  our  militai^y  forces  in  Vietnam  will 
do  nothing  to  upgrade,  streamline,  and 
modernize  our  foreign  piolicy.  It  is  all  too 
likely  to  do  just  the  opposite. 

V 

What,  then,  should  be  our  objective  in 
South  Vietnam? 

President  Eisenhower  said,  on  Febru- 
ary 10, 1954,  that  he  "could  conceive  of  no 
greater  tragedy  than  for  the  United 
biates  to  become  involved  in  an  all-out 
war  in  Indochina."  General  MacArthur, 
at  the  congressional  hearings  resulting 
from  his  dismissal,  emphatically  warned 
against  sending  American  soldiers  to  the 
Asian  mainland  to  fight  China.  The 
problem  is  not  with  the  intentions  of 
President  Johnson  and  his  advisers. 
Rather,  it  is  with  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  accelerating  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

And  if  we  are  looking  for  historical 
analogies,  I  would  prefer  the  analogy  of 
the  start  of  World  War  I  to  the  so-fre- 
quently  cited  one  of  Munich,  Hitler,  and 
Neville  Chamberlain.  None  of  the  states- 
men who  made  the  fateful  decisions  in 
July  and  August  of  1914  would  have  been 
willing  to  say,  in  November  of  1918,  that 
"they  plaimed  it  that  way."  Yet  what 
happened  in  Europe  in  World  War  I  was 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  statesmen  made  in  those  2 
critical  months  without  ever  thinking 
through  the  consequences.  In  Vietnam 
today  if  we  do  not  look  out,  we  will  find 
ourselves  taking  a  fateful  and  irrever- 
sible first  step  after  which  we  will  be- 
come the  slaves  of  circumstances  beyond 
our  control. 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  of  about  a  month  ago : 

We  still  have  some  wiggle  room. 

We  must  keep  it  at  ail  costs.  Today, 
on  somewhat  filmsy  evidence,  we  are 
holding  Hanoi  totally  responsible  for  the 
Vietcong.  Tomorrow  we  may  be  holding 
Peiping  responsible  for  Hanoi.  And 
thus  belligerence  escalates  even  as  more 
military  forces  are  devoted  to  a  war  we 
are  losing. 

I  am  satisfied  that  to  call  attention  to 
these  implications  of  our  present  policies 
cannot  justly  be  referred  to  as  appease- 
ment, isolation,  or  softness  on  commu- 
nism. It  is  merely  an  effort  to  distin- 
guish between  prudence  and  recklessness. 
It  is  based  on  a  hope  that  we  can  elimi- 
nate that  doctrinaire  emotionalism 
which  drowns  all  reason  in  the  fervor 
of  an  anti-Communist  crusade. 

VI 

No  one  can  fail  to  extend  his  sympa- 
thy to  President  Johnson  when  thinking 
of  the  terribly  difficult  decisions  which 
confront  him  in  South  Vietnam  and, 
indeed,  all  over  the  world  24  hours  of 
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every  day.  He  has  endeavored,  with 
great  skill,  to  convince  both  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  that  he  is  sincerely  interested  in 
negotiating,  without  conditions,  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  while,  at  the  same 
time,  brandishing  the  stick  of  further 
military  escalation  of  the  war.  I  am  in 
substantial  agreement  with  much  of 
what  the  President  said  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  on  April  7.  His  address 
was  entitled  "Peace  Without  Conquest." 
He  expressed  his  hope  that  peace  would 
come  swiftly.  He  stated  his  willingness 
to  remain  ready  for  unconditional  dis- 
cussions. He  noted  that  no  one  need 
ever  fear  that  we  desire  their  land  or  to 
impose  our  will,  or  to  dictate  their  insti- 
tutions. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  impressive  part 
of  that  speech  was  the  first  paragraph 
of  its  conclusion : 

We  often  say  how  Impressive  power  Is. 
But  I  do  not  find  It  Impressive  at  all.  The 
guns  and  the  bombs,  the  rockets  and  the 
warships  are  all  symbols  of  human  failure. 
They  are  necessary  symbols.  They  protect 
what  we  cherish.  But  they  are  witness  to 
human  folly. 

I  would  hope  that,  in  the  days  ahead, 
the  President  and  his  principal  advisers 
would  dispel  the  myths  and  recognize 
the  realities  of  the  modern  world.  I 
would  hope  that  the  President  would 
continue  to  stress  the  carrot  and  pay  less 
attention  to  the  stick  in  his  day-to-day 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  find  my- 
self in  complete  accord  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  his  message  in  support 
of  the  appropriations  called  for  by  the 
pending  bill : 

However.  In  the  long  run,  there  can  be  no 
military  solution  to  the  problems  of  Viet- 
nam. We  must  find  the  path  to  peaceful 
settlement.  Time  and  again  we  have  worked 
to  open  that  path.  We  are  still  ready  to  talk 
without  conditions  to  any  goverrunent.  We 
wUl  go  anywhere,  discuss  any  subject,  listen 
to  any  point  of  view  in  the  interests  of  a 
peaceful  solution. 

To  assist  him  in  finding  that  path  to  a 
peaceful  settlement,  I  would  suggest  an 
extension  of  his  offer  of  unconditional 
discussions  made  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
speech.  I  urge  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  announce  publicly: 

First.  That  we  are  willing  to  negotiate 
with  Hanoi  directly,  or  with  any  repre- 
sentatives Hanoi  may  suggest.  This  in- 
evitably means  representatives  of  the 
Vietcong.  without  whose  acquiescence  no 
peaceful  settlement,  in  my  opinion,  is 
possible. 

Second.  We  should  indicate  our  will- 
ingness to  support  free  elections  in  Viet- 
nam to  determine  (a.)  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  really  desire  to  remain  inde- 
pendent of  North  Vietnam:  and  (b)  if 
they  do  not.  what  kind  of  an  all -Viet- 
namese Government  should  be  set  up. 

Thereupon,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
join  with  the  other  major  powers,  includ- 
ing China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  guar- 
anteeing the  independence  and  neutral- 
ity of  the  government  which  emerges 
from  these  elections,  whether  it  be  a  gov- 
ernment for  all  of  Vietnam  or  two  gov- 
errunents  for  separate  parts  of  it. 

And  this  guarantee  should  hold,  no 
matter  what  the  ideological  complexion 
of  such  government  or  governments 
might  be. 


Third.  Tlie  bombing  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  should  be  gradually  decreased 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  terminated.  The 
predictable  efifect  of  the  raids  has  been 
to  harden  the  resolve  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese without  impairing  their  fighting 
ability.  It  is  forcing  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  more  hostile  role  in  southeast  Asia. 
It  is  alienating  our  friends  and  aiding  our 
enemies  in  Asia.  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  It  is  probably  a  nriajor 
force  in  preventing  a  solution  of  the  Viet- 
namese problem  around  the  conference 
tabic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Congress 
will  overwhelmingly  pass  the  pending  re- 
quest for  $700  million  additional  for  mili- 
tary operations  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
suGffiest  that  the  President  would  be  well 
advised  to  accompany  this  belligerent 
gesture  with  a  renewed  effort  to  go  to  the 
bargaining  table  in  order  to  achieve  a 
just  and  fair  and  feasible  and  pragmatic 
termination  to  the  present  war — for  it  is 
war,  whether  declared  or  not — in  South 
Vietnam. 

▼n 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said  and  with 
great  reluctance  and  a  heavy  heart  I 
have  concluded  to  vote  for  the  pending 
appropriation.    I  do  so  for  three  reasons : 

First.  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
a  vote  for  the  resolution  will,  in  the  short- 
run,  assist  his  efforts  to  halt  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  and  thus 
prevent  the  present  unhappy  military 
situation  from  further  deteriorating. 

Second.  A  vote  for  the  resolution  will 
show  that  the  American  commitment, 
which  the  President  insists  is  one  of 
honor,  is  not  worthless.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  commitment  should  never 
have  been  made  by  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  It  should 
never  have  been  reinforced  by  John  F. 
Kennedy.  It  should  not  have  been  re- 
activated after  the  assassination  of  Ngo 
Din  Diem  by  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House.  But  these  are  past  facts 
and  we  must  support  our  President  until 
an  honorable  course  of  withdrawal  pre- 
sents itself.  As  he  has  said,  the  stakes 
are  too  high  to  back  out  now. 

Third.  The  President,  I  am  convinced, 
wants  and  will  work  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam.  He  must  be  per- 
mitted to  negotiate  from  as  much 
strength  as  we  can  give  him.  Passage  of 
this  appropriation  will  strengthen  his 
hand  and  help  him  in  that  search  for  a 
peaceful  world  to  which  I  am  satisfied  he 
is  deeply  committed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson]. 

THE     rNDERLYING     CONSENSUS     ON     VTETNAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  allotting  me 
20  minutes  of  the  time  that  is  under  his 
control. 

We  are  entering  a  delicate  but  dan- 
gerous period  in  Vietnam.  Both  sides 
profess  a  desire  to  negotiate,  but  neither 
side  has  yet  found  a  precise  way  to  do 
so.  And  on  all  sides  there  is  a  chorus  of 
suggestions,  criticisms,  and  demands 
which  complicate  and  seriously  threaten 
the  faint  hope  of  peace. 

In  this  situation  there  is  one  danger 
which  I  believe  to  be  profound.    It  Is 


the  danger  that  men  of  impatience,  fear, 
and  blindness  will  try  to  urge,  demand,' 
and  threaten  until  there  is  no  escape 
from  a  major  land  war  in  Asia  or  a  ther- 
monuclear war  on  a  global  scale. 

I  believe  most  Americans  wish  to  avoid 
this.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  there  is 
an  underlying  consensus  that  we  do  not 
want  another  Korea,  that  the  problems 
of  Vietnam  should  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tions, and  that  ultimately,  unless  the 
people  of  that  country  can  settle  their 
own  problems,  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
the  job  for  them. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  dis- 
agree. In  recent  weeks,  the  distin- 
guished colvminist,  Walter  Lippmann, 
has  reported  that  powerful  forces  within 
the  administration  are  urging  that  we 
send  350,000  American  troops  to  fight  in 
Vietnam. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  delineate  the 
implications  of  such  policies  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  would  be  pro- 
foundly unwise,  and  ultimately  detri- 
mental to  America's  interests. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  such  proposals  is  to  examine 
one  of  them  as  presented  by  an  emin^^nt 
and  distinguished  spokesman  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  administration.  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin,  the  respected  military 
analyst  of  the  New  York  Times,  undoubt- 
edly reflects  the  opinion  of  many  others. 
Mr.  Baldwin  recently  wrote: 

Compromise  and  consensus — perhaps  ap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  Nation's  great  do- 
mestic problems — cannot  be  guldeposts  to 
foreign  policy.  There  must  be  a  clear-cut 
and  courageous  decision.  And  though  In 
Vietnam  we  face  the  hard  problem  of  risk- 
ing much  to  gain  little,  the  risk  must  be 
taken:  we  must  fight  a  war  to  prevent  an 
Irreparable  defeat.  We  must  use  what  it 
takes  to  win. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  honestly  faced  the 
implications  of  this  argument.  To  his 
credit  he  has  not  shirked  the  fact  that 
the  policy  he  suggests  may  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  "become  involved  in 
a  new  kind  of  Korean  war." 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  prepared  to  take  this 
chance.  The  essentials  of  his  sugges- 
tions follow  from  this  basic  view.  They 
are: 

The  history  of  alrpower  dictates  the  need 
for  unrelenting,  massive  attacks  •   •   *. 

A  naval  blockade  and  naval  gunfire  may 
well  supplement  the  air  bombardment. 

Much  larger,  and  better  led.  South  Viet- 
namese forces  would  be  necessary. 

Most  important,  Mr.  Baldwin  believes: 
They  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
U.S.  ground  troops — perhaps  In  small  num- 
bers at  first,  but  more  later,  particularly  If 
North  Vietnamese  regular  forces  and  Chinese 
soldiers  Joined  the  Vietcong. 

He  luiderstands  what  this  means: 
How  many  U.S.  soldiers  would  be  needed 
Is  uncertain— probably  a  minimum  of  3  to  6 
divisions — pofslbly  as  many  as  10  or  12  divi- 
sions. Including  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  sup- 
porting units  perhaps  200.000  to  1  million 
Americans  would  be  fighting. 

All  of  this  may  be  needed,  Mr.  Baldwin 
feels,  because: 

If  the  might  and  will  of  the  United  States 
cannot  evolve  a  victorious  answer  to  (Viet- 
cong) tactics,  we  are  undone;  the  map  of  the 
world  will  gradually  become  red.     And  if  we 
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will   not   fight   in   Vietnam,   where   will   we 
fight?     Where  will  we  draw  the  line? 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
sketched  Mr.  Baldwin's  viev  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  a  respected  reporter  and 
writer  on  military  affairs,  but  because  I 
believe  his  thoughts  are  representative  of 
many — and  because  I  believe  they  de- 
mand an  answer. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  Vietnam 
should  be  given  over  to  the  Communists. 
V/hat  many  have  suggested  is  that  the 
President  is  right  to  attempt  a  policy  of 
power  and  moderation,  of  strength  and 
negotiation,  and  in  this  way  to  try  to 
reach  a  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

As  even  Mr.  Baldwin  realizes,  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  our  commitment  of 
troops  on  the  ground  might  well  lead 
either  to  a  major  land  war  or  to  a  ther- 
monuclear war.  The  first  would  destroy 
what  remains  of  the  Vietnamese  eco- 
nomic and  political  structure;  the  latter 
would  achieve  no  sensible  object.  Death 
would  be  the  only  victor. 

A  major  investment  of  troops  would 
certainly  lead  to  a  long  war.  But  what 
would  be  the  final  outcome?  Does  any- 
one seriously  believe  that  even  a  mil- 
lion American  troops  can  produce  ulti- 
mate stability  in  Vietnam?  Surely  at 
the  end  of  a  bloody  war  we  will  again 
have  to  search  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. White  men  cannot  impose  peace 
in  Asia — even  by  overwhelming  force. 
The  time  to  recognize  this  is  before — 
not  after — a  tremendors  investment  of 
treasure  and  blood. 

Again,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  understands,  a 
more  aggressive,  direct  ground  involve- 
ment would  probably  lead  to  Communist 
Chinese  intervention.  The  Chinese  are 
not  there  now,  but  to  send  a  million  men 
to  fight  in  the  very  border  areas  of  China 
is  certainly  the  best  way  to  bring  the 
Chinese  in.  Does  anyone  believe  the 
freedom  of  that  area  will  be  increased 
once  hordes  of  Chinese  soldiers  swarm 
in? 

Finally,  would  a  more  aggressive  policy 
help  us  achieve  our  objectives  in  Asia? 
Mr.  Baldwin  argues  that  if  we  do  not  fol- 
low his  advice,  this  would  undermine 
our  diplomatic  position  in  Asia.  But.  in 
fact,  just  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true. 
It  is  tough  and  narrow  policies  that  have 
alienated  most  of  Asia. 

Walter  Lippmann  has  recently 
written : 

On  the  continent  of  Asia  there  are  besides 
Red  China  four  major  AEla  powers,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Japan  in  Ihe  north,  Pakistan 
and  India  In  the  south.  With  the  porsible, 
though  only  apparent,  exception  cf  Japan, 
wc  arc  embroiled  with  all  the  powers  of  Asia. 
The  bitter  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  can 
search  the  globe  and  look  in  vain  for  true 
and  active  supporters  of  our  policy. 

That  Is  how  successfully  the  State  De- 
partment has  planned  our  diplomatic  policy 
and  has  argued  the  American  case. 

These  are  sound  arguments  against 
the  intransigent  line  suggested  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  others.  They  must  be  con- 
s'dcred  by  anyone  seriously  interested  in 
the  futm-e  course  of  American  policy. 
But  in  one  .sense,  both  Mr.  Baldwin's  ad- 
vise, and  the  objections  to  it  are  beside 
the  main  point. 

This  is  a  democi-atic  counti-y.  Deci- 
sions involving  war  and  peace  camiot  be 


resolved  by  expert  opinions.  They  must 
follow  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  their 
duly  elected  representatives.  We  must 
consider  the  views  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  I  believe  that  most  Americans 
oppose  sending  a  largd*  number  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  they  feel  such  a  diversion  of 
resources  to  Asia  would  not  be  in  our  na- 
tional interests  and  that  a  massive  jun- 
gle war  in  Vietnam  would  be  a  funda- 
mental error. 

Last  fall,  during  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
debates,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT] .  chairman  of  the  Pore'gn  Re- 
lations Committee,  expressed  this  vital 
point: 

I  personally  feel  it  would  be  very  unwise 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  Continent.  It  has  been 
a  sort  of  article  of  faith  ever  since  I  have 
been  In  tl^  Senate  that  we  should  never  be 
bogged  down.  We  particularly  stated  that 
after  Korea. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  FMr.  F^jl- 
bricht]  has  underscored  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  what  I  would  term  an  un- 
derlying consensus  on  Vietnam.  His  view 
is  representative. 

A  leading  Republican,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  re- 
cently stated: 

To  do  whatever  is  needed  to  win  that  war 
would  involve  an  open-ended  commitment 
which  could  result  in  another  situation  like 
we  had  in  Korea  and  I  certainly  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  I  want  to  go  that  far. 

Or,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  put  it: 

To  the  Idea  of  committing  the  United 
States  to  whatever  efl^crt  is  needed  to  win 
the  war,  I  say:  "No."  I  don't  believe  we 
should  get  ourselves  in  a  major  land  conflict 
over  there. 

And,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  has  said: 

Of  course,  I  favor  winning  the  war.  But 
what  needs  to  be  done  is  another  question. 
I  would  not  want  to  see  us  cause  a  general 
war  in  the  area. 

In  my  opinion,  not  even  in  its  ap- 
proval of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
did  the  Congress  wish  to  endorse  such  a 
commitment.  Illuminating  statements 
by  three  Senators  at  tliat  time  are  worth 
recalling. 

Mr.  Brewster.  I  would  look  with  great 
dismay  on  a  situation  Involving  the  landing 
of  large  land  armies  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  So  my  question  Is  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  resolution  which  would  au- 
thorize or  recommend  or  approve  the  land- 
ing of  large  American  armies  In  Vietnam  or 
in  China. 

Mr.  FuLBaiGHT.  Speaking  for  my  own  com- 
mittee, everyone  I  have  heard  has  said  that 
the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  become 
Involved  In  a  land  war  in  Aila:  that  our 
power  is  cea  and  air,  tha.,  this  is  what  we 
hope  will  deter  the  Chinere  Communists  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  spreading  the 
w.".r.     That  is  what  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  MoriTON.  If  we  make  that  clear,  we  will 
avoid  war.  and  not  have  to  land  vast  land 
armies  on  the  shores  of  Acia.  In  that  con- 
nection I  fhare  the  apprehension  of  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

These  statements  reflect  a  desire,  I 
believe,  to  draw  a  line — to  make  a  clear 
and  open  decision.  They  reflect  a  belief, 
which  I  share,  we  should  not  allow  the 


Vietnamese  war  to  draw  us  into  another 
Korea.  At  some  stage,  we  must  make 
this  an  unequivocal  element  of  our  pol- 
icy, for  I  believe  this  is  a  matter  of  fun- 
damental interest — and  a  matter  about 
which  most  Americans  feel  strongly. 

If  the  desire  to  avoid  another  Korea 
is  one  part  of  the  underlying  American 
consensus,  what  are  its  other  aspects? 

First,  let  me  point  out  that,  so  far  as 
I  know,  few  responsible  U.S.  leaders; — 
and  here  I  speak  particularly  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  as  to  the  Senate,  the  word 
is  "none,"  rather  than  "few" — have  pro- 
posed that  we  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  leav- 
ing that  country  in  the  lurch,  with  no 
guarantees  for  the  future. 

The  distinguished  and  vigorously  in- 
dependent Tenator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  is  often  regarded  as  representa- 
tive of  one  wing  of  Senate  opinion.  It 
is  true  that  he  has  stated: 

We  should  never  have  go:~.e  in.  We  should 
never  have  ctayed  in.    We  should  get  out. 

But  if  I  understand  him  correctly, 
Senator  Morse  maintains  not  th:t  we 
should  give  South  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
munists, but  quite  a  different  point :  that 
Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  international  con- 
cern, that  it  cannot  be  handled  by  the 
United  States  alone,  and  that  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  problem  ultimately  will  re- 
quire international  action,  preferably 
thi-ough  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senators  McGee 
and  DoDD  are  often  regarded  as  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  who  seek  peaceful 
negotiations  or  an  international  solution. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

It  is  true  that,  using  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill,  Senator  Dodd  has 
stated : 

Never  give  in.  Never,  never,  never,  never. 
Never  yield  to  force  and  the  apparently  over- 
whelming might  of  the  enemy. 

But  Senator  Dodd  has  carefully  refused 
to  close  the  door  on  a  negotiated  solution. 
In  a  lengthy  speech  supporting  the  pres- 
ent source  of  our  present  policy  he  re- 
cently emphasized: 

All  this  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
must  not  under  any  circumstances  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Communists.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  when  we  do  so.  we  must  do 
so  with  our  eyes  open  and  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  ingredients  required  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  agreements. 

And  specking  in  a  similar  vein,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI  op- 
posed negotiations  at  the  present  junc- 
ture but  went  on  to  stress: 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  believe  that  some 
time  there  must  be  negotiations. 

Senators  Chttrch  and  McGovern 
represent .  another  view,  or  more  ac- 
curately perhaps,  a  variation  from  the 
above  two  viewpoints.  Unfortunately, 
they  liave  sometimes  been  described  as 
opposed  to  the  President  and  in  favor  of 
an  immediate  pull-out.  This  description 
is  plainly  incorrect  on  both  counts.  Both 
are  strong  internationalists.  Both  recog- 
nize the  vital  necessity  of  America  play- 
ing its  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world 
with  intelUgence,  vigor,  and  determina- 
tion. Yet,  in  the  climate  of  our  times 
when  conformity  and  me-tooism  is  the 
fashion  in  southeast  Asian  affairs  these 
two   distinguished  Senators   have   been 
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described  as  prophets  of  something  called 
the  "new  isolationism."  This,  certainly, 
is  semantics  run  wild. 

In  fairness  to  them,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  both  Senators  have  stressed 
their  support  of  the  President  and  both 
have  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that 
ihey  approve  our  air  strikes  in  North 
Vietnam. 

If  I  understand  them  correctly,  these 
Senators  say  neither  "talk  now."  nor 
-fight  now.  talk  later."  They  suggest 
that  we  should  combine  a  policy  of  fight- 
ing with  a  policy  of  talking,  that  the 
only  viable  reason  for  a  policy  of  military 
action  is  to  bolster  a  position  of  nego- 
tiations. 

Senator  Church  is  representative: 

Tlie  Judicious  use  of  both  the  arrows  and 
the  olive  brunch  represents  our  best  hope 
for  avoiding  a  widening  war  In  Asia. 

In  the  growing  tensions  surrounding 
the  Vietnam  debate,  often  one  news- 
paper, or  one  partisan  group,  attempts 
to  caricature  the  other — to  stress  and 
overstress  the  differences  between  men 
and  ideas.  There  are  real  differences 
over  our  course  of  action  in  Vietnam. 
But  I  believe  they  are  not  so  great  as 
some  have  suggested.  Almost  no  one 
urces  an  immediate  pullout  without  some 
international  understanding  to  preserve 
the  independence  and  security  of  the 
area.  Almost  no  one  argues  that  we 
should  never  negotiate. 

And,  indeed,  over  the  last  year,  given 
the  proper  setting,  an  international  ap- 
proach to  the  settlement  of  the  South 
Vietnam  problem  received  favorable  sup- 
port from,  among  others.  Senators  B\rt- 
LETT.  Brewstetr.  Clark,  Cooper,  Ellen- 

DER,   FULBRIGHT,   GORE,   GRUENING,  JaVITS, 

Johnston.  McIntyre,  Pell,  Robertson, 
WiLLiM«s.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  others  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  summarize  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  imderlying  consensus  on 
Vietnam,  I  could  think  of  no  better  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  it  than  that  of  our  late 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy: 

We  should  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but 
we  should  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  third  aspect  to  the 
consensus  in  the  country:  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding that,  ultimately,  the  Viet- 
namese will  have  to  solve  their  problems 
themselves. 

In  recent  weeks,  especially  after  the 
release  of  the  State  Department  white 
paper  on  Vietnam,  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  think  that  the  problems 
of  South  V.etnam  are  all  created  by  the 
Communist  government  of  the  north, 
that  only  the  men  and  guns  of  Hanoi 
keep  alive  the  guerrillas  of  the  Mekong 
Delta,  and  that  if  only  the  north  would 
issue  a  "halt"  order,  all  would  be  well  in 
the  south. 

Again,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth — and  I  believe  most  thoughtful 
Americans  realize  this.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists are  helping  the  guerrillas  who 
want  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
south.  But.  it  Is  also  true  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  south,  for  almost  the 
entire  period  since  World  War  n,  have 
been  dictatorial,  harsh,  totalitarian,  and 
linpopular.    Indeed,  the  governments  of 


the  south  have  created  many  of  their 
own  problems.  This  has  been  recognized 
in  almost  every  important  American 
policy  involving  the  area  since  we  began 
our  role  there  in  1954.  Thus  the  point 
was  first  underscored  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, when  10  years  ago  he  committed 
this  Nation  to  aid  South  Vietnam  with 
material  support  and  expert  advice. 

On  October  23,  1954,  President  Eisen- 
hower first  offoi-ed  aid  to  Vietnam.  He 
stated: 

T'le  purpose  of  this  o.7er  Is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnim  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong  vi.\ble  st.itc.  cap.ible  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggression 
through  milit.iry  moans.  The  Government 
of  the  United  St.iies  e.\pects  th.it  this  aid 
will  be  met  by  perform?.ncc  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  Victnr.m  In  undertaking 
needed  reforms. 

Note  the  phrasing :  The  aid  was  given 
en  the  understanding  that  'This  aid  will 
be  met  by  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  undertaking 
needed  reforms." 

Unfortunately,  though  some  actions 
have  been  taken  to  increase  the  popular- 
ity of  the  governments,  not  enough  has 
been  done.  It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of 
that  country  that  dictatorial  govern- 
ments always  try  to  put  stability  before 
reform.  They  end  up  with  harsh  repres- 
sion which  further  increases  the  un- 
popularity of  the  government  and  in- 
creases the  need  for  reform. 

Guerrillas  do  not  spring  only  from  the 
north,  nor  from  thin  air:  they  need  to  be 
carefully  nourished  by  the  foolish  and  re- 
pressive policies  of  dictators.  Only  when 
unpopular  governments  help  them  can 
guerrillas  hope  to  gain  public  support. 

Almost  9  years  after  President  Eisen- 
hower stressed  the  need  for  reform  in 
Vietnam,  President  Kennedy  felt  the 
need  to  reemphasize  it  and  to  restate 
our  mission  there.  Nine  years  had 
passed,  and,  speaking  on  September  2. 
1963,  the  President  said: 

I  don't  think  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
is  made  by  the  Government  to  win  popular 
support  that  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  their  war.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  It.  We 
can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equipment, 
we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers, 
but  they  have  to  win  it — the  people  of  Viet- 
n.nm — against  the  Communists.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  assist  them,  but  I  don't 
think  that  the  war  can  be  won  unless  the 
people  support  the  effort. 

And  on  August  12,  1964,  President 
Johnson  described  the  primary  pattern 
of  our  effort  over  the  last  10  years: 

First,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
basic  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  their 
own  freedom. 

On  this  point,  too,  I  believe  there  is  an 
underlying  consensus  among  the 
thoughtful  political  leadership  of  the 
country  that  extends  from  the  President 
through  a  wide  range  of  leaders  of  di- 
verse political  philosophy. 

I  think  it  might  be  a  fruitful  contri- 
bution to  the  dialog  on  this  issue  if  we 
quoted  a  few  of  these  distinguished  lead- 
ers so  that  the  drop-the-bomb-first 
crowd  will  not  confuse  or  frighten  every- 
one into  believing  that  their  all-out  war 
position  is  also  the  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  everyone  else  to  boot. 


The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  1,  the  majority  leader,  recently 
said: 

President  Johnson  can  be  counted  on  to 
continue  to  work  with  complete  dedication 
on  this  problem;  but  the  quicksands  of  Sai- 
gon's power  politics  and  military  conspir.:cy 
m  tke  this  task  infinitely  mo  e  difficult.  They 
underline  tlie  lnst.ibillty  of  the  Vletname.'te 
le.^Jers,  who  seem  to  be  more  Interested  In 
porson.nl  power  and  prestige  tlian  in  winning 
their  own  war.  The  leaders  should  realize 
that  in  the  present  situation,  tlielr  country. 
not  ours,  their  future,  not  ours,  lie  in  the 
balance.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam,  not 
their  personal  prestige,  are  what  matters. 
Without  their  dedication  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  without  regard  for  self,  their  prestige 
Is  likely  to  be  swept  away,  and  soon.  The 
United  St.ates  is  committed  to  aid  the  people 
of  Vietnam.  It  is  not  committed  to  continue 
subsidy  of  Intr.imllitary  struggles  fo-  power 
and  prestige,  with  American  lives  and  re- 
sources. Tiie  Jealous  generals  of  Saigon 
should  realize  that  the  hour  Is  very  late  In 
Vi^tn.im. 

Others  Senators  have  made  the  same 
point  time  and  time  again.  Just  over  4 
months  ago.  on  December  31. 1961,  Sena- 
tor Russell  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
Sennte  Armed  Services  Committee,  told 
the  press: 

V/e  cannot  support  the  present  regime  in 
Saigon  unless  they  are  able  to  attract  popu- 
lar support  out  In  the  rice  paddles  and  the 

villages. 

Senators  Ellender  and  Dodd  discussed 
the  matter  more  recently  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Senator  Ellen der  stressed  that 
"unless  we  can  persuade  our  allies  to 
assist  us  in  South  Vietnam,  and  unless 
a  stable  government  can  be  established 
there,  a  condition  may  develop  whcli 
will  be  worse  than  the  situation  that  con- 
fronted us  in  South  Korea.  This  is  what 
has  worried  me." 

Senator  Dodd  replied: 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  wor- 
ried: and  so  am  I.  It  Is  a  proper  problem  to 
worry  about.  There  Is  no  question  that  a 
stable  government  must  be  established  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Smathers  recently  com- 
mented: 

The  first  change  needed  is  to  bring  about 
some  political  stability. 

And  Senator  Hickenlooper  stated: 
Unless    we    get    a    stable,    vigorous,    and 
reliable    government    in    South    Vietnam.   I 
think  It  is  a  hopeless  thing,  fighting  the  war 
In  the  manner  we  are  at  present. 

Th  s  is  no  partisan  matter.  Other 
leading  Republicano  on  both  the  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees have  reiterated  this  point.  Senator 
Saltonstall.  for  instance,  reccnt'y 
stated: 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  intend  to 
stay  and  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  if  they 
are  willing  to  help  themselves.  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  work  it  out  that  way. 
But  if  they  refuse  to  help,  then  certainly  wo 
cannot  expect  to  be  of  assistance  in  continu- 
ing the  struggle. 

And  Senator  Aiken  put  it  th's  way: 
The  outlook  for  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is  hopeless  as  long  as  there  Is  no  stable  gov- 
ernment there. 

Senators  Bartlett,  Inouye,  Mundt, 
and  Smith  have  made  substantially  the 
same  point. 
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Increasingly,  in  recent  months,  we 
have  heard  the  voices  of  many  who  seem 
to  have  decided  that  the  war  there  is  our 
war  whether  or  not  the  Vietnamese  are 
willing  to  fight  or  able  to  govern  them- 
selves. Since  they  believe,  in  fact,  it  is 
our  war  the  necessary  consequences  fol- 
low: We  will  fi.ght  with  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  both  on  the 
land  and  in  the  air.  If  that  means  a 
massive  land  war  v/ith  our  troops  fight- 
ing all  the  way  to  the  China  border,  so 
be  it.  This  is  the  line  of  reasoning  of 
those  who  hold  views  similar  to  Mr. 
Baldwin's.  If  that  means  China  sends 
her  troops  and  we  have  to  lick  them  too, 
so  be  it.  And,  since  they  believe  it  is  our 
war,  and  vital  to  our  interests  I  suppose 
they  insist  that  we  must  drop  the  nuclear 
bomb  if  it  can  be  won  in  no  other  way. 

If  that  is  now  our  mission  there,  as 
some  seem  to  believe,  the  rules  of  the 
game  have  been  rather  dramatically 
changed.  I  do  Aot  think  our  mission  has 
been  changed  and  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be.  Certainly,  the  President  has 
not  announced  a  change  in  our  role  in 
Vietnam.  It  may  properly  be  argued 
that  he  has  changed  our  tactic  but  noth- 
ing has  been  said  or  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  has  chanrred  our  often-stated 
fundamental  role  there. 

As  he  said  on  March  20 : 

Our  policy  in  Vietnam  is  the  same  as  it  was 
1  year  ago.  And  to  those  of  you  who  have 
Inquiries  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  same  as  it 
was  10  years  ago.   ♦    •    • 

Undsr  this  policy,  changes  in  the  situation 
may  require  from  time  to  time  changes  in 
tactics,  in  strategy,  In  equipment,  in  per- 
sonnel. I  said  last  month,  the  continuing 
actions  we  take  will  be  those  that  are  justi- 
fied and  made  necessary  by  the  continuing 
aggression  of  others. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  in- 
volvement it  has  been  clear  that  our 
mission  is  a  veiT  limited  one.  Three 
Presidents  have  clearly  stated  the  propo- 
sition that  our  role  is  simply  to  give  ma- 
terial, aid,  and  assistance  with  the  objec- 
tive of  helping  establish  an  independent, 
viable  regime  that  is  capable  of  managing 
its  own  affairs.  They  have  all  made  it 
clear  that  they  must  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  and  run  their  own  Govern- 
ment. 

Ultimately,  I  believe  most  Americans 
understand  this.  Beneath  the  publicized 
debate  over  various  courses  of  action,  I 
think  most  men  realize  that,  in  the  end, 
success  or  failure  in  Vietnam  will  be 
measured  by  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  country  to  run  its  own  af- 
fairs with  the  freely  given  support  of  its 
own  people. 

Of  course,  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  our 
response  has  been  measurably  increased. 
The  President  has  directed  substantial 
but  carefully  delineated  strikes  against 
supply  lines  and  depots  in  the  north. 
He  has  emphasized  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  north  to  cease  supplying,  direct- 
ing, and  supporting  the  Communists  in 
the  south.  He  has  made  it  clear  that 
America  does  not  wish  to  dominate  any 
foreign  country  or  engage  in  a  war  on 
foreign  soil.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  his 
policies  and  statements  that  this  coun- 
try is  prepared  to  withdraw  its  presence 
when  it  is  assured  by  firm  enforceable 
agreement  that  the  integrity  of  the  south 


would  be  protected  from  outside  attack 
and  subversion.  His  moves  and  state- 
ments have  been  aimed  at  punishing  the 
invader  and  containing  the  conflict. 

This  serious  problem  was  inherited  by 
the  President.  He  is  faced  with  a  hard 
reality,  not  a  living  room  exercise  in  war 
game  theory.  He  needs  and  is  entitled  to 
flexibility  and  freedom  in  directing  the 
overall  strategy  and  day-to-day  tactics 
of  our  forces.  There  is  no  doubt  he  has 
the  support  of  the  Nation  in  his  manage- 
ment of  cur  difficult  circumstance. 

Of  course  there  are  honest  and  thought- 
ful dissents;  there  are  doubts  and 
worries.  But  whatever  our  individual  di- 
vergencies may  be  we  are  unified  in  the 
end  we  seek. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  rather  strange  phenomenon. 
After  10  years  of  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  President,  with  careful  con- 
sideration, decided  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure on  the  north  by  air  strikes  against 
supply  lines  and  depots.  The  President 
did  not  announce  a  change  in  our  mis- 
sion. Quite  the  contrary,  he  was  careful 
to  announce  that  there  was  no  change; 
that  we  did  not  seek  to  widen  the  war; 
that  we  v.'ere  only  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  the  south  as  we 
have  been  for  the  past  10  years. 

War  hawk  demands  for  a  massive  land 
war  involve  two  quite  important  at- 
tempts to  alter  this  position.  One  is  the 
sudden  demand  that  we  now  change  the 
role,  the  mission  we  have  had  in  Vietnam 
for  10  years  from  one  of  assistance  to 
the  brandnew  role  of  fighting  their  war 
for  them  with  our  troops;  the  second  is  a 
kind  of  patriotic  demand  that  those  who 
don't  agree,  keep  quite — and  those  who 
won't  be  silent  are  subtly  tarred  as  some- 
how against  the  President — though  his 
position  is  not  theirs — or  as  soft  on  com- 
munism, or  as  not  very  tough  Americans 
or  some  other  foolish  nonsense. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
both  foreign  and  domestic  policies  must 
be  discussed  to  be  understood;  and  they 
must  be  understood  to  gain  public  sup- 
port; and  they  must  have  public  support 
to  succeed.  Failure  of  public  under- 
standing of  our  foreign  policy  is  the 
quickest  way  I  can  thmk  of  to  return  this 
country  to  the  isolationism  of  another 
era.  So,  let  us  have  more  discussion  of 
thir.  issue. 

I  think  we  should  continue  our  role  in 
Vietnam  as  long  as  there  is  some  pos- 
sibility of  accomplishing  our  original 
mission — that  very  well  may  be  quite 
some  time  yet.  Furthermore,  there  may 
be  reasons  of  policy  for  staying  there  for 
a  time  even  if  at  some  stage  we  con- 
clude they  are  unable  to  either  govern 
or  defend  themselves.  This  is  a  judg- 
ment that  must  be  evaluated  continuous- 
ly as  circumstances  demand. 

In  any  event,  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take to  conclude  at  some  stage  that  if 
they  cannot  defend  their  own  freedom 
it  then  becomes  our  proper  role  to  throw 
in  the  full  force  of  our  land  army  and 
take  on  the  task  of  fighting  their  war 
for  them  as  well  as  running  their  gov- 
ernment. 

The  South  Vietnamese — 

As  President  Johnson  said  last  Au- 
gust— 


have  the  basic  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  their  own  freedom. 

The  United  States  can  play  a  useful 
role  in  Vietnam — but  in  the  long  run  it 
can  be  useful  and  successful  only  if 
the  Vietnamese  people  can  establish  a 
viable  government  with  broad  public 
support  and  the  capacity  to  defend  its 
own  freedom. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it  all.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  underlying  Amer- 
ican consensus. 

To  make  a  massive  commitment  of 
American  troops  would  be  to  overlook  the 
fundamentals  of  this  consensus.  It 
would  attempt  to  use  white  men  to  force 
a  solution  on  an  Asian  people.  It 
would  forget  all  that  we  have  learned 
about  the  need  for  fundamental  political 
reform.  It  would  invite  Chinese  Commu- 
nist intervention — an  intervention  which 
has  not  yet  occurred.  It  would  tie  our 
hands  in  all  diplomatic  ventures.  It 
would  lose  the  support  of  our  allies  and 
of  most  of  Asia. 

The  President  is  trying  to  find  a  mod- 
erate way  to  resolve  the  problems  of 
Vietnam.  He  needs  no  warlike  demands 
from  the  militants.  What  he  needs  is 
support  for  the  course  of  moderation  and 
negotiation  he  has  initiated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  an  appendix  to  my  rema;-ks, 
recent  comments  by  various  Senato*^  on 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recent  Comments  by  Various  SEN.^Toas  on 
Vietnam 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (member.  Foreign 
Relations  Committee) :  "All  this  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  must  not  under  any 
circumstances  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Communists.  It  simply  means  that 
when  we  do  so  we  must  do  so  with  o\.u-  eyes 
open  and  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
ingredients  required  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  agreement  about  to  be  entered 
Into."  (Congressional  Record,  Feb.  23,  p. 
3349.) 

Senator  Gale  McGee:  "Do  not  mistake 
me.  I  believe  that  some  time  there  must  be 
negotiations."  (Congressional  Record,  Feb. 
17,  p.  2887.) 

Senator  Frank  Chttrch  (member.  Foreign 
Relations  Committee)  :  "The  judicious  use 
of  both  the  arrows  and  the  olive  branch 
represents  our  best  hope  for  avoiding  a 
widening  war  in  Asia."  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Feb.  17.  p.  2872.) 

Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett:  "•  •  'In  the 
long  run  the  only  satisfactory  one  of  con- 
cluding what  is  a  desperate  situation  •  •  • 
could  be  arrived  at  around  the  conference 
table.  But  it  has  been  apparent  from  the 
start  •  •  •  that  we  should  not  go  to  the 
negotiating  table  from  a  stance  of  weak- 
resr."  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt. 
14,  p.  18422.) 

Senator  Daniel  Brewster  (member.  Armed 
Services  Committee) :  "As  for  negotiations; 
we  should  never  be  afraid  to  either  talk  or 
fight,  but  any  negotiations  should  be  from 
a  position  of  strength.  Ultimately  we  would 
hope  to  negotiate  a  peace  along  the  lines  of 
the  1954  settlement."  (U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  Feb.  15,  p.  72.) 

Senator  Joseph  Clark  (member.  Foreign 
Relations  Committee) :  "I  believe  that  neu- 
tralization of  the  entire  area  is  not  an  un- 
worthy goal,  and  I  would  support  such  a 
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policy  provldqcl  that  the  action  was  not  Just 
a  sham  to  cover  up  further  Communist 
t.ikcovers  In  nations  which  are  now  inde- 
pendent." (U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Feb. 
1.5.  1965.  p.  72.) 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  (former 
Ambassador  to  India)  :  "I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  use  this  power  wisely  with  respect 
to  our  commitments  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  he  will  use  all  other  honorable  means 
which  may  be  available,  such  as  consulta- 
tions in  the  United  Nations,  and  even  with 
the  Geneva  powers."  (Congressional  Rec- 
OR1  \ol.  110.  pt.  14.  p.  18410.) 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman. 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee)  :  "Is 
it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  SEATO  before  we  go  too  far?"  (Con- 
crvrssioNAL  RrcoRD,  vol.  110.  pt.  14,  p.  18412.) 

Senator  J.  William  Fuldricht  (chairman. 
Foreign  Relations  Committee)  :  "If  we  could 
establish  a  firm  position  in  which  things  were 
going  better  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
they  had  greater  confidence  in  their  capacity 
to  survive,  a  consideration  of  some  substi- 
tute, by  way  of  the  United  Nations,  not  only 
would  be  tolerable,  but  I  would  be  favorable 
toward  it,  for  the  reason  that  I  wo*'  d  want 
no  illusions  to  grow  up  about  what  our  ulti- 
mate intentions  are  in  South  Vietnam." 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  11.  p. 
14792.1 

Senator  Albert  Gore  (member.  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committte)  :  'I  think  we  should  seek 
plausible  reasons  or  circumstances  to  disen- 
gage with  the  maximum  possible  stability." 
( The  Washington  Post,  Associated  Press,  Jan. 
2.  1965.) 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening:  "Let  us  get  out 
of  Vietnam  on  as  good  terms  as  possible — 
but  let  us  get  out."  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  no.  p-.  4,  p.  4835.) 

Senator  Jacob  Javits:  "May  a  Senator  vot- 
ing for  the  resolution  assume  that  the  United 
States  •  •  will  continue  to  utilize  all  the 
organs  of  international  peace  which  are 
mentioned  here.  Including  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  order  to  secure  freedom  in  that 
area."  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt. 
14.  p.  18405.) 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston:  "I  suggest  the 
United  Nations  handle  it,  set  up  a  buffer 
zone  between  North  and  South  Vietnam  and 
police  it."  (Washington  Post,  Associated 
Press.  Jan.  7.  1965.) 

Senator  Tom  McIntyre  (member.  Armed 
Services  Committee)  :  "Not  now,  but  with 
some  military  successes  as  bargaining  tools, 
regotiatlon  could  well  be  the  way  out  with 
honor  at  a  later  date."  (U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  Feb.  15.  1965,  p.  71.) 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (member.  Foreign 
Relations  Committee)  :  "I  believe  we  must 
continue  to  hold  on,  seeking  to  arrive  at  a 
point  where  we  can  honorably  negotiate  a 
reasonable  solid  and  forceful  agreement  that 
meets  the  interests  of  the  Geneva  powers,  of 
ourselves,  and  most  Important,  of  the  Viet- 
namese people."  (Congressional  Record. 
Feb.  11,  1965,  p  2619) 

Senator  Willis  Robertson;  "I'd  favor  a 
settlement  based  on  neutralization  or  to  pull 
out."     (Washington  Post.  Jan.  7,  1965.) 

Senator  John  J.  Williams  (member.  For- 
eign Relations  Committee)  :  "I  think  we 
should  always  be  receptive  to  negotiations  to 
find  a  way  out.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  propose  a  war  aiming  at  unconditional  sur- 
render. But  it  is  not  very  advantageous, 
from  our  viewpoint,  to  seek  negotiations  for 
a  settlement  at  this  time."  (U.S.  News  St 
World  Report,  Feb.  15.  1965,  p.  70.) 

Senator  Stephen  M.  Young  (member. 
Armed  Services  Committee)  :  "It  seems  to 
me  that  now  is  the  time  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
meet  at  Geneva  over  the  conference  table 
with  representatives  of  China  and  North 
Vietnam  and  our  allies  of  the  free  world  to 
see  if  we  cannot  negotiate  a  settlement  which 
would  leave  South  Vietnam  a  free   nation 


clear  of  aggressors  from  the  north."     Con- 
gressional Record,  Feb.  17,  1965,  p.  2823.) 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright:  "I  per- 
sonally feel  It  would  be  very  unwise  under 
any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land  army 
on  the  Asian  continent."  (Congressional 
Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  14,  p.  18406.) 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (majority  leader, 
member.  Foreign  Relations  Committee) : 
"It  (the  United  States)  is  not  committed 
to  continued  subsidy  of  intramilltary  strug- 
gles for  power  and  prestige,  with  American 
lives  and  resources.  The  Jealous  generals 
of  Saigon  should  realise  that  the  hour  is 
very  late  in  Vietnam."  (Congressional 
Record,  Feb.  22,  1965,  p.  3306.) 

Senator  Richard  Russell  (chairman. 
Armed  Services  Committee)  :  "I  don't  know 
Just  how  we  can  get  out  now,  but  the  time 
is  about  at  hand  when  we  must  reevaluate 
our  position.  We  cannot  support  the  pres- 
ent regime  in  Saigon  unless  they  are  able  to 
attract  popular  support  out  in  the  rice  pad- 
dies and  the  villages."  (The  Washington 
Post.  Associated  Press,  Dec.  31,  1964,  p.  A6.) 

Senator  Allen-J.  Ellender:  "•  *  •  unless 
we  can  persuade  our  allies  to  assist  us  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  unless  a  stable  govern- 
ment can  be  established  there,  a  condition 
may  develop  which  will  be  worse  than  the 
situation  that  confronts  us  in  South  Korea. 
That  is  what  has  W9rried  me."  (Congres- 
s.o.\-.\L  Record,  Feb.  23,  1965.  p.  3375.) 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd:  "I  know  the 
Sen.^tor  from  Louisiana  Is  worried;  and  so 
am  I.  It  Is  a  proper  problem  to  worry  about. 
Tliere  is  no  question  that  a  stable  govern- 
ment must  be  established  in  South  Viet- 
nam." (Congressional  Record,  Feb.  23, 
lC6j,  p.  3375.) 

Senator  George  Smathers  (member.  For- 
eign Relations  Committee) :  "The  first 
change  needed  Is  to  bring  about  some  politi- 
cal stability."  (U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Feb.  15,  1965.  p.  70.) 

Senator  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  (ranking 
Republican,  Foreign  Relations  Committee)  : 
"Unless  we  get  a  stable,  vigorous,  and  reliable 
government  in  South  Vietnam.  I  think  it  Is 
a  hopeless  thing,  lighting  the  war  In  the  man- 
ner we  are  at  present."  (U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  Feb.  15',  1965,  p.  63.) 

S?:;ator  Levereft  SjIltonstall  (ranking  Re- 
publican, Armed  Services  Committee) :  "•  •  • 
we  must  make  it  clear  that  we  intend  to  stay 
and  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  if  they  are 
willing  to  help  themselves.  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  to  work  it  out  that  way.  But  if  they 
refuse  to  help,  then  certainly  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  of  assistance  In  continuing  the 
struggle."  (U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb. 
15.  1965.  p.  69.) 

Senator  George  D.  Aiken  (member,  Foreign 
Relations  Committee)  :  "The  outlook  for  end- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  horieiess  as  long  as 
there  is  no  stable  government  there."  (U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  Feb.  15,  p.  17.) 

Ssnator  E.  L.  Bartlett:  "The  war  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  South  Vietnamese  war.  It  will 
be  won  only  by  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. It  win  be  won  only  when  they  have 
something  worth  winning  It  for."  (Concres- 
sioN.\L  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  4,  p.  4978.) 

Senator  Daniel  Inoute  (member.  Armed 
Services  Committee)  :  "I  would  think  In  order 
to  carry  forward  to  a  victorious  conclusion, 
you  have  to  set  up  a  stable  government  which 
would  be  supported  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese." (U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  15, 
1965,  p.  72.) 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  (member.  Foreign 
Relations  Committee)  :  "The  Important  thing 
is  to  make  the  South  Vietnamese  understand 
that  this  Is  their  conflict — that  they  must 
provide  the  major  thrust  for  victory."  (U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Feb.  15.  1965.  p.  71.) 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (member, 
Armed  Services  Committee)  :  "I  think  that 
unless  South  Vietnam  shows  some  indication 
of  moving  toward  a  stable  government,  there 


Isn't  any  hope."     (U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Feb.  15,  1965.  p.  72.) 

Senator  Fulbright:  •••  •  »  Speaking  for 
my  own  committee,  everyone  I  have  heard 
has  said  that  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do 
Is  to  become  Involved  in  a  land  war  in  Asia; 
that  our  power  is  sea  and  air.  that  this  Is 
what  we  hope  will  deter  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
spreading  the  war.  That  is  what  Is  now  con- 
templated." (Congressional  Record,  vol. 
110.pt.  14,  p.  18403.) 

Senator  Brewster:  "I  would  look  with 
great  dismay  on  a  situation  Involving  the 
l.inding  of  large  land  armies  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  So  my  question  is  whether 
there  is  anything  In  the  resolution  which 
would  authorize  or  recommend  or  approve 
the  landing  of  large  American  armies  in  Viet- 
nam or  In  China."  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  110.pt.  14,  p.  18403.) 

Senator  Morton:  "If  we  make- that  clear, 
we  will  avoid  war  and  not  have  to  land  vast 
land  armies  on  tlie  shores  of  Asia.  In  that 
connection  I  share  the  apprehension  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Maryland."  (Con- 
Gr.EssioNAL  Record,  vol.  110.  pt.  14,  p.l8404.) 

Senator  Sparkman:  "Of  course.  I  favor 
winning  the  war.  But  what  needs  to  be  done 
Is  another  question.  I  would  not  want  to 
see  us  cause  a  general  war  in  the  area."  (U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  Feb.  15.  1965.  p.  68.) 

Senator  Mundt:  "To  do  whatever  is  needed 
to  win  that  war  would  Involve  an  open- 
endrd  commitment  v/hich  could  result  In 
another  situation  like  we  had  in  Korea,  and 
I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  say  I  w.ant 
to  go  that  far."  (U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. Feb.  15.  1965.  p.  71.) 

Senator  Smathers:  "To  the  idea  of  com- 
mltlng  the  United  States  to  whatever  eflort 
is  needed  to  win  the  war.  I  say:  No.  I  don't 
believe  we  should  get  oiu-selves  In  a  major 
land  conflict  over  there."  <U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Feb.  15,  1965,  p.  70. jr 

Senator  Clark:  "I  should  hope  very  much 
that  we  would  not  be  sending  100,000  ground 
troops  to  Vietnam  within  the  next  few 
weeks."  (Congressional  Rlcokd,  Apr.  23, 
1965,  p.  8338.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  will  be  directly  appli- 
cable to  House  Joint  Resolution  447. 
Some  time  ago  I  prepared  the  remarks  I 
have  just  made,  to  be  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  either  this  week  or 
next.  But  yesterday  we  received  the 
President's  request  for  the  supplemental 
appropriation;  therefore.  I  have  made 
the  remarks  today,  so  that  my  position 
may  not  be  misunderstood. 

My  fundamental  position  on  Vietnam 
and  our  role  there  has  remained  the 
same  over  an  extendod  period  of  time. 
More  than  2  years  ago  and  on  numerous 
occasions  since  I  have  expressed  the  view 
that  it  should  remain  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  our  policy  not  to  engage  American 
troops  in  a  land  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
Within  the  perimiter  of  this  guiding 
principle  there  is  great  room  for  tactical 
variation.  As  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  forces  it  is  the  President's  burden- 
some responsibility  to  decide  the  day-to- 
day tactics.  From  time  to  time  we  may 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  tactics  exer- 
cised but  that  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  I.  along  with  the  vast  majority, 
recognize  where  that  responsibility  lies 
and  support  the  President  in  his  incred- 
ibly difficult  endea\or. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether  we 
are  unified  in  our  purpose.  We  certainly 
are.  It  is  not  whether  we  are  opposed 
to  communism,  whether  we  are  willing 
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to  fight  for  freedom,  v/hether  we  are  at 
one  with  the  President  in  the  objective 
he  seeks — in  each  of  these  matters  we 
are  unified.  That  unity  has  repeatedly 
been  demonstrated  by  every  public  opin- 
ion poll  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the 
Congress  and  the  statements  of  the 
Members. 

Nevertheless,  we  arc  now  acked  to  act 
v/iLhin  24  hours  on  a  $700  million  appro- 
priation for  the  conduct  of  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam.  It  is  conceded  by 
everyone  that  the  money  is  not  needed 
immediately  to  support  our  commitment 
there.  It  is  agreed  by  everyone  that  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  transfer 
the  necessary  funds  to  fully  support  our 
efforts.  It  is  recognized  by  everyone  in 
this  body  that  on  a  moment's  notice  Con- 
gress will  authorize  every  additional  dol- 
lar needed  to  supply,  equip,  and  support 
our  forces  without  stint.  So  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt,  if  indeed  there  could 
be  any.  I  know  that  $700  million  will  be 
needed  in  our  1966  budget.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  it  might  be  needed  in  fiscal 
1965.  That  may  be  so  whether  we  make 
the  unfortunate  decision  to  change  our 
mission  there  or  whether  we  maintain 
our  repeatedly  stated  role.  I  support 
that  expenditure  and  more,  too,  if  and 
when  it  is  required.  We  will  not  hesitate 
to  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port om-  troops  in  whatever  enterprise 
we  direct  them.  That  is  not  at  issue 
among  us. 

What  is  at  issue  right  now  is  the  wis- 
dom of  acting  within  hours  upon  this  re- 
quested appropriation — acting  without 
printed  hearings  and  with  precious  little 
discussion — acting  posthaste,  not  be- 
cause this  money  is  required  immedi- 
ately, but  rather  because  this  precipitous 
action  is  supposed  to  demonstrate  our 
support  for  the  President's  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  as  well  as  our  unity  of  pur- 
pose is  opposing  Communist  aggression. 
My  willingness  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  these  two  enterprises  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record — abundantly  so.  I  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  demonstrating  my 
support  by  forthwith  voting  yea  on  a  bill 
that  came  to  the  Senate  at  2:30  yester- 
day afternoon — a  bill  that  had  only  brief 
hearings  in  either  House — a  bill  that  was 
supported  only  by  a  half-page  Senate 
committee  report  printed  before  the 
House  bill  arrived  in  the  Senate.  I  ob- 
ject to  legislating  based  upon  what  I 
read  in  the  morning  paper.  No  matter 
how  sound  the  measure,  I  dissent  from 
the  proposition  that  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  in  the  world  should  routine- 
ly give  its  stamp  of  approval  to  anything 
except  under  dii'e  circumstances.  No 
such  circumstance  has  been  alleged  from 
any  quarter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  V/isconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.     Mr.  President,  in  the 

cloakrooms  and  on  the  floor,  numerous 

distinguished  Senators  from  both  sides 

-of  the  aisle  have  expressed  their  concern 


over  the  precipitate  maimer  in  which  we 
are  disposing  of  this  matter. 

I  have  no  notion  what  the  President 
said  to  the  majority  and  minority  leader- 
ship at  the  White  House.  If  he  re- 
quested that  this  bill  be  passed  this 
week  within  a  24-hour  period,  instead  of 
next  v^eek  after  ample  discussion,  I  have 
not  been  so  advised.  Though  I  have  a 
vei-y  high  regard  and  respect  for  the 
integrity,  the  patriotism,  and  the  genuine 
statesmanship  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  do  not  intend  lightly 
to  delegate  my  vote  to  anyone  in  support 
of  any  proposal. 

My   objection   does   not   run   to    the 
merits  of  this  appropriation.    No  matter 
what  the  variances  of  viewpoint,  we  all 
know  this  money  will  be  needed  in  the 
future  and  will  be  spent.    Yet,  I  think 
I  speak  accurately  when  I  say  that  a  very 
substantial    number    of    this    body    is 
gravely  troubled  by  the  unseemly  haste 
of  our  action  here  today.     We  all  know 
that  our   military   planning   is  not  so 
faulty  that  we  need  this  appropriation 
right  now.    If  it  were  required  today  our 
very  able   Secretary  of  Defense  would 
have  urged  action  quite  some  time  ago. 
My  dissent  is  based  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  when  a  matter  of  this  import 
is  before  us  we  owe  it  to  oui'selves  and 
the  Nation  to  discuss  it  deliberately  and 
fully.    That  we  may  all  end  up  agreeing 
on  this  particular  measure  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  importance  of  conducting 
the  dialog.    There  is  a  continuing  pub- 
lic confusion  about  where  we  are  going 
and  why.     Silence  contributes  to  that 
confusion.    Our  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment has  its  own  obligation.    We  should 
not  default  in  that  obligation,  nor  should 
we  even  give  the  appearance  of  doing 
so.     Because  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
necessity  for  exceptionally  speedy  action 
on  a  large  appropriation,  there  are  many 
who  will  conclude  that  we  must  be  in- 
tending to  support  or  endorse  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  our  role  in  Vietnam,  if 
not  a  fundamental  change  in  our  mission 
there.    I  am  sure  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress  nor   the   President    intends   con- 
sciously that.    Nevertheless,  you  will  see 
that  interpretation  put   on  our   action 
from  any  number  of  sources  within  the 
next  few   days.     I  decline  to  lend  my 
name  in  any  way  to  that  kind  of  misin- 
terpretation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  thus,  at 
a  time  m  history  when  the  Senate  should 
be  vindicating  its  historic  reputation  as 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  v.e  are  stumbling  over  each  other 
to  see  who  can  say  "yea"  the  quickest 
and  the  loudest.  I  regret  it,  and  I  think 
some  day  we  shall  all  regret  it. 

Now  in  the  gentlest  way  I  know  how 
I  mention  to  this  body  that  as  of  this 
very  moment  I  have  yet  to  receive  a  call 
from  the  leadership  or  a.ny  other  source 
in  government  advising  me  of  the  grave 
necessity  for  instant  action.     I  should 


think  if  this  matter  were  really  so  urgent 
a  15-minute  party  caucus  would  have 
sufficed  at  least  to  advise  us  so. 

Thus,  reluctantly,  I  express  my  op- 
position to  our  procedure  here  by  voting 
"nay."  The  support  in  the  Congress  for 
this  measure  is  clearly  overwhelming. 
Obviously  you  need  my  vote  less  than  I 
need  my  conscience. 

Tlio  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  tMr.  Prouty]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  now  before  us  will  be  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority — there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  that.  I  will  be  one  of 
that  majority.  But  before  we  approve 
the  President's  urgent  request,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  tlie 
more  general  problem  of  America's  re- 
sponse to  relentless  Communist  efforts  to 
engulf  the  non-Communist  world. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  request- 
ing this  appropriation,  President  John- 
son said  that  he  did  not  ask  complete 
approval  for  every  phrase  and  action  of 
his  administration.  It  is  well  that  he  did 
not;  for  if  he  sought  such  an  endorse- 
ment, it  seems  to  mc  he  would  have  a 
very,  very  difficult  t'me  obtaining  even  a 
bare  majority  in  this  body. 

No;  this  appropriation  vote  is  not  an 
endorsement  of  the  Vietnam  policies  of 
the  Truman,  the  Eisenhower,  the  Ken- 
nedy, or  the  Johnson  administration. 

This  appropriation  is  not  a  blank  check 
to  the  President  to  continue  his  course 
in  foreign  policy  with  immunity  from 
congressional  scrutiny  and  criticism. 

Tliis  appropriation  is  not  admissible 
evidence  that  the  present  administra- 
tion has  done  the  best  possible  job  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  freedom  in 
southeast  Asia. 

This  appropriation  should  be  construed 
to  mean  no  more  than  it  says — that  an 
additional  $700  million  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  since  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  in  1951,  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  sent  urgent 
measures  for  prompt  action  in  time  of 
crisis.  In  most  case  the  passage  of  these 
measures  was  later  cited  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  evidencing  the  will  of  the  Na- 
tion to  support  his  administration's  pol- 
icy in  crisis  X  or  dispute  Y.  But,  as  the 
situation  of  the  moment  faded  into  his- 
tory, the  associated  measures  faded  from 
the  newspapers,  from  the  view  of  the 
American  people,  and — most  important — 
from  the  memories  of  those  .'ho  would 
destroy  human  freedom  tliroughout  the 
world. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  is  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  defi- 
ciencies of  postwar  American  foreign 
policy.  We  have  grappled  with  crises  on 
a  piecemeal  basis.  We  have  sometimes 
stood  firm  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, subversion,  and  penetration — other 
times  we  have  not.  We  have  never  made 
it  unmistakably,  indisputably  clear  to  our 
adversaries  that  the  people,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  might  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  used  to  make 
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their  efforts  to  reduce  peoples  to  sub- 
servient bondage  fruitless,  costly,  and. 
in  the  long  run,  doomed  to  ignominious 
failure. 

In  the  tense  years  of  1948  and  1949.  the 
United  States  heroically  saved  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin  with  the  Berlin  air- 
lift. But  would  the  Soviets  even  have 
attempted  the  blockade  had  they  known 
that  the  American  response  would  be  so 
superb  and  effective? 

When  North  Korea  attacked  our  ally 
South  Korea  in  the  summer  of  1950.  the 
United  States  moved  at  once  to  resist 
Communist  aggression.  But  would  there 
have  been  that  aggression  if  the  Com- 
munist leaders  had  known  that  the 
United  States  would  fight?  And  would 
subsequent  Communist  aggression  have 
been  prevented  if  the  Communist  lead- 
ers had  learned  that  the  United  States 
would  not  only  fight  to  a  stalemate,  but 
fight  to  victory? 

A  commendable  decision  to  oust  com- 
munism from  Cuba  led  to  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  attack  in  April  1961.  But  that  in- 
vasion became  a  tragic  farce  when  the 
United  States  refused  to  use  the  means 
necessary  to  victory.  I  remember  at  the 
time  the  great  amazement  of  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Russian  leaders  a*,  the 
decision  to  accept  a  humiliating  defeat. 
Did  our  perfomaance  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
do  anything  to  discourage  the  Commu- 
nists from  further  such  ventures? 

In  September  of  that  same  year,  the 
Communists  erected  the  infamous  Ber- 
lin wall.  Did  they  do  so  in  the  belief 
that  American  power  would  not  be 
brought  to  bear,  as  it  had  not  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  beaches  of  Cuba? 
But.  Mr.  President,  look  what  hap- 
pened when  President  Kennedy  told  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  that  the  United  States 
would  not  tolerate  missiles  in  Castro's 
Cuba.  Those  missiles  were  removed. 
To  many,  the  missile  crisis  was  a  terri- 
fying confrontation.  To  me,  tacit  Amer- 
ican acceptance  of  a  Soviet  missile  base 
on  Cuban  soil  would  have  been  a  far 
more  terrifying  prospect. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  every 
foreign  policy  goal  can  be  achieved  by 
the  automatic  application  of  the  magic 
cure  called  firmness.  Firmness  would 
have  done  the  cause  of  freedom  little 
good  in  far-off  Tibet,  where  the  Chinese 
Communists  extinguished  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Tibetan  people. 

The  time  and  place  for  finnness  must 
be  carefully  chosen.  But  when  the  cause 
is  just,  the  threat  clear,  and  the  impli- 
cations of  irresolution  ominous,  our  ad- 
versaries must  be  left  with  no  shred  of 
doubt  that  the  American  people  stand 
behind  their  Government  in  a  swift,  ef- 
fective defense  of  freedom. 

The  year  1964  saw  a  great  election  in 
our  Nation.  The  overriding  issue  of  that 
campaign  was  the  issue  of  peace.  The 
publicists  of  the  Democratic  Party  cried 
that  Senator  Goldwater  would  lead  the 
country  to  war.  They  expressed  shock 
at  his  ideas  on  carrying  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  the  north,  and  on  defoliating 
jungle  trails.  Had  Senator  Goldwater 
even  hinted  at  the  use  of  gas  warfare  in 
Vietnam,  I  shudder  to  contemplate  the 
wave  of  righteous  revulsion  that  would 


have  swept  the  liberal  press  and  public. 
Through  the  campaign  the  Democratic 
candidate  was  presented  as  the  man  who 
would  speak  and'>act  for  peace,  the  man 
who  would  bring  old  enemies  together 
under  the  sheltering  sweep  of  his  long 
Texas  aim,  where  his  honeyed  words  of 
persuasion  would  soften  the  flinty  hearts 
of  those  poor,  misguided  Communists. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  the  Nation, 
President  Johnson  has  shown  that  he 
can  act  decisively  to  confront  and  re- 
pulse Communist  aggression.  But  could 
it  not  be  suggested  that  the  impassioned 
rhetoric  of  our  presidential  campaign 
might  have,  in  some  way,  led  the  Com- 
munists to  believe  that  a  United  States 
with  a  "peace  President"  would  hesitate 
to  act  boldly  in  the  face  of  each  new 
challenge? 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  the  means 
and  the  will  to  frustrate  Communist  ad- 
ventures, not  on  a  hit  or  miss  basis,  but 
consistently  and  relentlessly.  Is  it  not 
time  this  was  made  clear  to  the  Com- 
munists, not  just  by  today's  actions  in 
Vietnam  or  Santo  Domingo,  not  just  by 
an  ovenvhelming  vote  on  today's  appro- 
priation, but  by  a  firm,  explicit,  and  con- 
tinuing policy  commitment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States? 

Three  years  ago  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  225, 
designed  to  make  our  national  policy 
clear,  not  just  with  regard  to  the  crisis  at 
hand — whether  it  be  Korea,  Berlin,  Leb- 
anon, Cuba,  or  wherever — but  to  Com- 
munist aggression,  subversion,  and  pene- 
tration wherever  the  interest  of  free 
peoples  are  threatened.  Today  I  ask 
that  the  Congress  think  seriously  and 
deeply  about  the  adoption  of  a  great 
statement  of  purpose  and  intent  along 
these  same  lines. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  with  this 
bill.  President  Johnson  said.  "Wherever 
we  have  stood  firm  aggression  has  been 
halted,  peace  restored,  and  liberty  main- 
tained." Let  us  act  to  show  the  Com- 
munists that  America  has  the  will  to 
frustrate  their  scheme  by  standing  firm 
not  just  in  Vietnam  or  in  Santo  Domingo, 
but  wherever  firmness  will  dissuade  the 
advance  of  tyranny. 

I  yield  back  my  unused  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kentiedy]. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 

for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  KENI^EDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  vote  for  this  resolution  be- 
cause our  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  deserve  the  unstinting  support 
of  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people.  I  do  so  in  the  under- 
standing that,  as  Senator  Stennis  said 
yesterday: 

It  Is  not  %  blank  check  •  •  •.  We  are 
backing  up  our  men  and  al.so  backing  up 
the  pre.sent  policy  of  the  President.  If  he 
substantially  enlarges  or  changes  it,  I  would 
assume  he  would  come  back  to  us  In  one 
way  or  another. 

We  confront  three  possible  courses  in 
Vietnam. 


The  first  is  the  course  of  withdrawal. 
Such  a  course  would  involve  a  repudia- 
tion of  commitments  undertaken  and 
confirmed  by  three  administrations.  It 
would  imply  an  acquiescence  in  Commu- 
nist domination  of  south  Asia — a  domi- 
nation unacceptable  to  the  peoples  of  the 
area  struggling  to  control  and  master 
their  own  destiny.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
plicit and  gross  betrayal  of  those  in  Viet- 
nam who  have  been  encoui'aged  by  our 
support  to  oppose  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism. It  would  promote  an  inexorable 
tendency  in  every  capital  to  rush  to  Pei- 
ping  and  make  the  best  possible  bargain 
for  themselves.  It  would  gravely — per- 
haps in-eparably — weaken  the  demo- 
cratic position  in  Asia. 

The  second  is  the  course  of  purposely 
enlarging  the  war.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves:  this  would  be  a  deep  and  ter- 
rible decision.  We  cannot  hope  to  win 
a  victory  over  Hanoi  by  such  remote  and 
antiseptic  means  as  sending  bombers  off 
aircraft  carriers.  I  have  understood  the 
purpose  of  the  raids  that  have  been  con- 
ducted so  far  have  been  to  indicate  to 
Peiping  and  Hanoi  our  resolve  to  meet 
our  commitments.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  be  under  the  self-delusion  that 
this  military  effort  will  bring  Ho  Chi 
Minh  or  the  Vietcong  to  their  knees. 

The  course  of  enlarging  the  war  would 
mean  the  commitment  to  Vietnam  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
troops.  It  would  tie  our  forces  down  in 
a  terrain  far  more  difiBcult  than  that  of 
Korea,  with  lines  of  communication  and 
supply  far  longer  and  more  vulnerable. 
It  would  risk  the  entry  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  their  inexhaustible  re- 
serves of  ground  troops.  It  would  force 
the  Soviet  Union,  now  engaged  in  a  bitter 
contest  with  Peiping  for  the  leadership 
of  the  world  Communist  movement,  to 
give  major  assistance  to  Hanoi,  and  it 
might  well  temporarily  revive  the  rela- 
tions between  Peiping  and  Moscow.  It 
would  lead  to  heavy  pressure  on  our  own 
Government  by  thoughtless  people  for  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  it  might 
easily  lead  to  nuclear  warfare  and  the 
third  world  war. 

Both  of  these  courses — withdrawal  and 
enlargement — are  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  to  human- 
ity's hope  for  peace. 

There  remains  a  third  course — and 
this,  I  take  it.  is  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  policy  we  are  endorsing 
today. 

This  is  the  course  of  honorable  neso- 
tiation.  This  is  the  hope  of  ending  the 
violation  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
South  Vietnam  and  of  moving  toward  a 
settlement  of  conditions  in  this  troubled 
land — a  settlement  which  would  in  the 
end  unite  South  Vietnam.  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia, and  North  Vietnam  in  a  common 
determination  to  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors,  to  reduce  the  intervention 
and  presence  of  foreign  troops  and  ideol- 
ogies and  to  join  together  in  undertak- 
ings, like  the  development  of  the  Mekong 
River  Valley,  of  benefit  to  all  the  people 
of  the  whole  area. 

Along  with  a  number  of  Senators,  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  President 
Johnson's  cordial  invitation  to  discuss 
these  matters  with  him.    He  has  lis- 
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tened  to  my  comments  on  the  course  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  I  have  appre- 
ciated the  courtesy  and  interest  with 
which  he  has  heard  these  thoughts. 

President  Johnson  has  expressed  our 
American  desire  for  honorable  negotia- 
tions. So  far  there  has  been  no  satis- 
factory response.  It  seems  that  North 
Vietnam  thinks  it  will  win  anyway  and 
therefore  sees  no  point  in  negotiation. 
To  create  the  atmosphere  for  negotiation 
in  these  conditions,  we  must  show  Hanoi 
that  it  cannot  win  the  war.  and  vhat  we 
are  determined  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments no  matter  how  difficult.  This  is 
the  reason  and  the  necessity,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  for  the  military  action  of  our 
Government. 

But  I  believe  we  should  continue  to 
make  clear  to  Hanoi,  to  the  world,  and 
to  our  own  people  that  we  are  interested 
in  discussions  for  settlement.  I  believe 
that  our  efforts  for  peace  should  con- 
tinue with  the  same  intensity  as  our  ef- 
forts in  the  military  field.  I  believe  that 
we  have  erred  for  some  time  in  regarding 
Vietnam  as  purely  a  military  problem 
when  in  its  essential  aspects  it  is  also  a 
political  and  diplomatic  problem.  I 
would  wish,  for  example,  that  the  request 
for  appropriations  today  had  made  pro- 
vision for  programs  to  better  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  For 
success  will  depend  not  only  on  protect- 
ing the  people  from  aggression  but  on 
giving  them  the  hope  of  a  better  life 
which  alone  can  fortify  them  for  the 
labor  and  sacrifice  ahead. 

While  the  appropriations  under  this 
joint  resolution  will  be  used,  as  I  under- 
stand, for  Vietnam  and  not  for  the 
Dominican  Republic,  our  foreign  policy 
is,  I  trust,  a  seamless  web;  and  I  cannot 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  comment 
on  the  tragic  events  of  the  last  few  days 
in  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  agrees  with  President  Johnson  in 
his  determination  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Communist  state  in 
this  hemisphere.  The  free  republics  of 
the  Americas  have  solemnly  declared 
communism  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
inter- American  system.  Action  against 
revolutions  aiming  to  install  Communist 
regimes  is  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
hemisphere. 

But  this  cannot  mean  that  we  plan  to 
act  on  our  own  without  regard  to  our 
friends  and  allies  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  We  are  all  involved 
in  the  struggle  for  free  government  in 
the  hemisphere  together.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  established  a  relation- 
ship of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  free 
republics  of  the  hemisphere.  There  is 
nothing  more  important  to  our  future  in 
the  hemisphere  than  the  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  these  bonds  of  mu- 
tual affection  and  respect. 

Moreover,  since  we  believe  in  the  rule 
of  law.  we  must  always  take  care  to  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  of  other  nations; 
to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  each  other,  and  to  make  sure 
that  every  action  reinforces  the  struc- 
ture of  law  in  the  hemisphere. 

Of  course,  unilateral  action  is  easier 
than  collective  action;  but  we  are  much 


stronger  when  we  act  in  concert  with 
the  rest  of  the  hemis#here  than  when  we 
act  alone;  and  consultation  is  the  price 
we  must  pay  for  the  extra  strength  our 
alliances  give  us. 

I  note  some  tendency  to  criticize  the 
OAS.  The  OAS  has  its  imperfections,  of 
course,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  become 
a  stronger  agency  of  inter-American  ac- 
tion in  the  future.  But  one  way  to  make 
it  stronger  is  to  use  it.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  contribution  of  the  OAS  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Dominican  crisis  has 
been  insignificant.  Though  the  OAS  was 
not  properly  notified,  it  appealed  without 
delay  for  a  cease-fire;  it  sent  its  Secre- 
tai-y  General  to  Santo  Domingo  within 
48  hours  after  the  landing  of  the 
Marines ;  it  had  a  peace  commission  there 
within  90  hours;  that  peace  commission 
has  obtained  a  cease-fire  and  hopefully 
laid  the  basis  for  an  eventual  political 
settlement;  and  now  the  OAS  has  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
American  peace  force.  This  seems  to  me 
a  record  deserving  commendation,  not 
criticism.  Without  OAS  intervention 
and  the  devoted  labor  of  OAS  officials 
and  delegates,  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  would  be  far  more 
hopeless  than  it  is  today. 

I  would  make  one  further  point.  Our 
determination  to  stop  Communist  revo- 
lution in  the  hemisphere  must  not  be 
construed  as  opposition  to  popular  up- 
risings against  injustice  and  oppression 
just  because  the  targets  of  such  popular 
uprisings  say  they  are  Communist-in- 
spired or  Communist-led,  or  even  because 
known  Communists  take  part  in  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
we  know  that  professional  Communist 
operatives  are  backing  the  revolution; 
and  we  know,  too.  that  a  small  number  of 
disciplined  and  skilled  Communists  can 
have  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  But  this  matter  must  be 
kept  in  perspective,  and  we  can  deal  with 
it  best  in  association  with  our  allies  in 
Latin  America.  In  any  case,  we  know 
that  the  revolutionary  forces  include  also 
many  non-Communist  democrats. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  dispatch  sent 
yesterday  from  the  rebel  section  of  Santo 
Domingo  by  James  Nelson  Goodsell,  the 
Latin  American  correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  entitled 
"Dominican  Revolution  as  Seen  From 
Rebel  Side,"  and  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  on  May  5,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dominican  Revolution  as  Seen  From 

Rebel  Side 

(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell,  Latin  America 

correspondent    of    the    Christian    Science 

Monitor  with  the  rebels  In  Santo  Domingo) 

A  tour  of  the  rebel  section  of  this  embat- 
tled city  shows  the  extent  to  which  anti- 
government  forces  have  dug  in. 

I  spent  5  hours  wandering  through  the 
10-square-mlle  section  of  the  city  which  In- 
cludes the  National  Palace,  Fort  Ozama,  and 
the  commercial  and  business  heart  of  the 
city. 

My  conclusions  are  these: 

Virtually  to  a  man  the  rebel  elements  feel 
they  have  a  cause  which  Is  Important  to 
preserve,  that  of  fighting  for  constitution- 


alism and  returning  the  deposed  President 
Juan  Domingo  Bosch  to  office. 

While  there  are  Communists  in  their 
midst,  the  top  rebel  command  Is  in  the 
hands  of  non-Communist  elements  who 
fiercely  proclaim  their  opposition  to  com- 
munism. 

There  remains  a  significant  balance  of 
good  will  toward  the  United  States  despite 
the  marine  and  airborne  occupation  of  other 
parts  of  the  city — even  the  understanding 
that  the  marines  had  to  come  to  rescue 
American  lives. 

But  the  rebels  are  questioning  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  tJ.S.  forces  and  seem  de- 
termined to  resist  any  further  encroach- 
ments on  rebel  territory  by  U.S.  forces. 

It  may  be  possible  to  dislodge  the  rebel 
force  with  superior  arms,  but  the  rebels 
would  probably  put  up  a  real  struggle,  for 
they  possess  large  stores  of  weapons  :.!d 
ammunition  stores. 

friendliness  shown 

Friendliness  greeted  me  as  I  walked  alone 
through  the  rebel  territory.  People  seemed 
pleased  to  talk  with  a  newsman,  if  nothing 
more  than  to  get  their  points  of  view  across. 

"Tell  the  world  we  are  not  Communists." 
was  a  repeated  refrain.  Spoken  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  this  view  was  virtually  unanimous. 

Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno.  military 
leader  of  the  rebel  forces  and  apparently  the 
top  man  in  the  whole  effort,  said,  "We  just 
do  not  have  a  Communist  problem." 

But  the  colonel,  who  is  looked  to  with 
respect  by  thousands  of  Dominicans  in  the 
rebel  area,  admitted  there  are  Communists 
in  the  midst  of  the  rebel  movement. 

Another  rebel  chieftain  added,  "After  all. 
we  will  take  any  support  we  can  get." 

Still  another  said,  "But  do  not  forget  that 
we  have  control  of  the  situation,  and  this 
is  not  a  Communist  revolution.  It  is  a 
constitutional  movement  to  restore  consti- 
tutionalism." 

This  seems  the  driving  force  of  the  rebel 
movement.  A  number  of  Mr.  Bosch's  long- 
time associates  and  members  of  his  political 
party  are  In  key  command  positions  in  the 
rebel  hierarchy. 

looking  for  reds 

However,  some  American  spokesmen  here 
cite  the  names  of  53  known  Communists  who 
occupy  positions  of  authority  in  the  rebel 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all 
U.S.  officials  in  Santo  Domingo  agree  with 
this  assessment. 

I  tried  to  locate  several  of  those  whose 
names  are  on  the  list.  I  was  not  success- 
ful. 

In  the  rebel  headquarters  In  downtown 
Santo  Domingo,  as  I  went  from  office  to 
office,  I  could  find  no  evidence  that  they 
were  anywhere  In  these  key  command  posi- 
tions. (This  is  not  to  suggest  they  do  not 
operate  with  rebel  forces,  but  merely  to  in- 
dicate they  are  not  visibly  in  evidence  as  the 
U.S.  spokesmen  had  affirmed  they  would  be.) 

A  large  supply  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion— including  some  tanks  and  some  large 
weapons — are  in  rebel  hands.  They  are 
stored  at  a  variety  of  spots  throughout  the 
rebel  territory. 

U.S.  presence  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  the  extent  of  15.000  troops,  is  viewed 
with  growing  alarm  by  the  rebels.  There  is 
clear  good  will  and  even  an  understanding 
of  President  Johnson's  decision  to  sr.fegu i:cl 
American  lives. 

U.S.  involvement 

'•But  we  understand  you've  removed  these 
Americans."  said  a  rebel  major  who  added: 
"Isn't  it  time  for  you  to  get  out  and  allow 
us  the  opportunity  to  win  the  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  those  opposed  to  con- 
stitutionalism?" 

The  major  was  speaking  of  the  military 
under  the  command  of  last   week's  hasti'.v 
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formed  military  junta,  headquartered  at  San 
Isidro  Air  Force  Base  east  of  S;uito  Domingo. 

The  U.S.  forces  began  landing  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  at  a  time  when  the  heart 
appeared  to  have  been  going  out  of  the  Junta 
cause — and  rebels  were  on  the  point  of 
gaining  the  advantage — despite  some  reports 
inspired  by  the  junta  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  many  questions  in  the  rebel  ter- 
ritory about  the  next  U.S.  action  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

"We  will  fight  against  Americans  as  we 
have  fought  against  fellow  Dominicans.  We 
believe  our  cause  is  just,  and  we  are  willing 
to  die  for  it,"  said  one  rebel. 

His  view  is  general,  although  of  course 
e.xpressed  differently  by  others. 

While  I  spent  only  5  hours  In  the  rebel 
area,  my  observations  are  in  general  corrobo- 
rated by  neutral  observers  who  have  been 
in  the  same  territory  in  the  past  several 
days. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  our  objective  must  surely  be 
not  to  drive  the  genuine  democrats  in  the 
Dominican  revolution  into  association 
with  the  Communists  by  blanket  char- 
acterizations and  condemnation  of  their 
revolution,  but  rather  to  Isolate  the  Com- 
munists by  assuring  the  genuine  demo- 
crats that  we  wish  to  restore  constitu- 
tional order  and  that  all  honest  E>omin- 
ican  democrats,  including  those  who  took 
part  in  the  revolution,  will  have  a  future 
role  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  country. 

Our  abiding  purpose  in  Latin  America 
must  remain  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic governments,  sanctioned  by  free 
elections,  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  lib- 
erty of  their  peoples,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  United  States  will  sur- 
mount both  of  these  crises.  My  only 
concern  is  that  we  emerge  from  these 
crises  in  an  honorable  position  to  con- 
tinue our  role  of  leadership  in  the  world 
at  large. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mt.  Bass 
In  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  add  to 
my  comments  of  last  night,  as  follows: 

Congress  is  being  rushed  into  this 
course  of  action  so  that  the  American 
people  will  not  have  the  time  to  react 
to  the  Presidents  shocking  proposal.  If 
there  were  time  to  hold  a  political  finger 
to  the  winds  of  opinion  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  I  believe  that  we  would  be 
appalled  at  the  depth  of  concern  and 
opposition  to  President  Johnsons  doc- 
trine that  military  might  is  supposed  to 
make  right. 

In  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world,  this 
action  relating  to  Vietnam  and  the  pos- 
ture which  we  have  assumed  by  sending 
20.000  troops  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public are  linked.  They  are  linked  by 
the  concept  that  the  United  States  is  big 
enoucjh,  strong  enough,  and  tough 
enough,  to  impose  our  judgment — our 
unilateral  judgment — upon  the  world. 

Even  our  most  precious  friends  abroad 
are  doubting  our  wisdom  and  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 


article  in  today's  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled -Feeling  Rises  Against  U.S. 
Action." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  May  6,    1965] 
Feeling  Rises  Against  U.S.  Action 

As  AmerlCiUi  troops  remained  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  reports  from  France 
and  Britain  indicated  a  growing  lack  of  sup- 
port and  sympathy  for  the  American  inter- 
vention. Meanwhile  anti-American  riots 
flared  in  Latin  American  cities. 

"Only  one  thing  is  clear  to  me.  the  Ameri- 
cans are  creating  unanimity  against  them- 
selves,' corresfKindent  Max  Clos  of  the  Paris 
newspaper  Figaro  reported  from  Santo 
Domingo. 

"This  strange  war  resembles  very  little 
what  Americans  Imagine."  Clos  said.  "The 
certain  fact  in  all  this  business  Is  that 
the  Americans  are  treating  the  Dominicans 
as  enemies,  and  vice  versa. 

"This  is  a  qort  of  spontaneous  revolution, 
without  officers  and  a  precise  program.  That 
hardly  resembles  a  Communist  movement," 
Clos  said. 

Tlie  rebel-controlled  quarter  is  not  at  all 
"an  inferno  delivered  over  to  anarchy,"  Clos 
said  "It  seems  the  massive  arrival  of  Ameri- 
can troops  has  provoked  a  mass  rising  •  •  • 
against  a  common  adversary." 

From  Londoil.  Robert  H.  Estabrook  of  the 
Washington  Post  Foreign  Service  reported 
that  the  American  intervention  has  caused 
many  doubts  within  the  Labor  Party  and 
complicated  the  problem  of  the  Government 
with  Labor's  left  wing  In  continuing  to  sup- 
port American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Without  explicitly  condoning  President 
Johnson's  actions,  some  British  officials  ex- 
press understanding  of  his  dilemma,  and  the 
Government  is  doing  its  best  to  appear  a  loyal 
ally. 

Most  press  comment  on  the  Dominican 
situation  has  been  relatively  restrained  in 
criticism  of  the  American  action,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

In  an  editorial,  the  independent  daily  said 
the  revelation  that  the  purpose  of  American 
Intervention  was  to  crush  an  incipient  Com- 
munist revolt  "Invites  comparison  with  the 
intervention  by  the  Russians  in  Budapest 
In  1956. " 

In  Caracas,  terrorists  sprayed  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy with  machlnegun  fire,  narrowly  miss- 
ing several  staff  members.  No  one  was  hurt 
In  the  brief  attack,  the  latest  In  a  series  of 
anti-American  Incidents. 

Swedish  newspapers  unanimously  con- 
demned the  U.S.  Intervention,  Wilfrid 
Fleisher  reported  from  Stockholm.  The  semi- 
official Stockholmstldnlngen  said,  "Not  In  a 
long  time  has  American  prestige  stood  so  low 
among  the  democracies  •  •  •  Americans  with 
few  exceptions  may  supfiort  the  President  or 
may  not  think  at  all.  but  the  President  ob- 
viously has  no  regard  for  world  opinion." 

The  usually  friendly  Dagens  Nyheter  said, 
"American  good  will  is  being  dissipated  more 
by  President  Johnson's  declarations  of  prin- 
ciple than  by  the  actual  military  Interven- 
tion in  Santo  Domingo.  A  great  power  can 
afford  to  make'^ome  mistakes  but  It  must  re- 
tain flexibility  That  was  John  Kennedy's 
wisdom." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  great 
organ  of  American  public  opinion  has 
spoken  out  and  I  beseech  my  colleagues 
to  pay  it  heed.  The  New  York  Times  to- 
day, in  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Illusion 
of  Omnipotence,"  comments  that  the 
"Johnson  doctrine"  gives  the  United 
States  "the  appearance  of  heading  to- 
ward the  unenviable,  self-righteous,  and 
self-defeating  position  of  world  police- 
man." 


The  Times  is  talking  about  both  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  6,  1965] 
The  Illusion  of  Omnipotence 

The  United  States  is  not  omnipotent,  but 
President  Johnson  talks  as  if  it  were.  There 
is  no  one  else  who  can  do  the  job  of  insuring 
"the  right  of  all  people  to  shape  their  own 
destinies,"  he  said  in  his  message  to  Congress. 
If  the  Communists  "are  going  to  put  Ameri- 
cans in  danger,"  he  told  a  labor  conference  in 
Washington,  "where  Americans  go  that  flag 
goes  with  them  to  protect  them." 

This  is  the  language  of  1898.  not  1965.  In 
Its  development  if  not  In  its  origin,  the  ma- 
rine intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  reminiscent  of  1916.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  crisis,  no  one  questioned  the  need 
to  protect  American  lives  in  Santo  Domingo 
when  law  and  order  broke  down.  The  prac- 
tical reasons  for  intervening  against  a  genu- 
ine threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  would 
also  have  been  understood.  But  the  Ameri- 
can troops  were  used  almost  immediately  for 
political  ends  on  the  basis  of  reports  that  a 
handful  of  Communists  were  Involved  in 
the  rebellion  and  on  flimsy  evidence  that 
they  threatened  to  gain  control  of  it.  And 
the  Organization  of  American  States  was 
neither  consulted  nor  Informed  of  the  inter- 
vention until  after  the  invasion  had  been 
accomplished. 

The  result  of  an  Initially  reasonable  and 
acceptable  maneuver  was  to  engage  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  an  Internal  struggle.  In  which 
many  thousands  of  non-Communist  or  even 
anti-Communist  Dominicans  were  fighting, 
some  of  them  no  doubt  because  Americans — 
as  they  naturally  saw  it — were  invading  and 
occupying  their  country. 

Another  and  more  serious  result  has  been 
to  glorify  the  previously  weak  Dominican 
Communists  and  make  them  seem  such  a 
power  and  such  a  menace  that  nearly  20,000 
American  troops — more  than  half  the  num- 
ber now  in  Vietnam — have  thus  far  had  to 
be  sent  in  to  assure  order.  Communism  all 
over  the  world  has  been  given  new  heroes  and 
some  damaging  propaganda  against  the 
United  States. 

What  Sir  Denis  Brogan  as  long  ago  as 
1952  called  "the  illusion  of  American  omni- 
potence" is  now  being  turned  into  the 
"Johnson  doctrine."  U.S.  policy  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  been  based  on  anti- 
communism,  accompanied  by  efforts  to 
achieve  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Tlie 
evolution  of  such  a  detente  was  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  developments  In  world 
affairs  in  recent  years.  But  if  It  means  any- 
thing, the  Johnson  doctrine  means  that  the 
emphasis  is  now  going  to  be  on  resisting  the 
advance  of  communism  anywhere  in  the 
world  with  military  force  rather  than  on 
differentiating  between  various  kinds  of 
communism  or  trying  to  coexist  with  any 
of  them.  The  United  States  gives  the 
appearance  of  heading  toward  the  unenvi- 
able, self-righteous  and  self-defeating  posi- 
tion of  world  policeman. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  weak  coun- 
try, but  its  problems  are  not  susceptible  of 
military  solution.  It  can  be  occupied  by  the 
United  States;  It  will  not  be  dictated  to  by 
the  United  States.  A  final  truce  accord 
was  signed  yesterday;  but  it  will  have  no 
validity  If  by  remaining  there  the  United 
States  tries  to  force  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  have  only  the  kind  of  government  of 
which  the  United  States  would  approve. 

Otirs  is  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
but  there  are  things  that  even  the  United 
States  cannot  do  in  this  period  of  history. 
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The  sooner  this  country  extricates  itself  from 
the  Dominican  Republic — if  at  all  possible 
with  the  help  of  the  OAS— the  better. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  peaple  have  only  one  instru- 
ment that  can  prevent  a  misguided,  mis- 
advised, misinformed  President  from 
committing  an  incredible  blunder — a 
blunder  that  will  destroy  all  the  con- 
fidence in  America  that  has  been  built  up 
since  World  War  II.  That  instrument  is 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
'  But  we  are  not  able  even  to  say  "go 
slyx,"  even  though  I  would  guess  that 
half  or  more  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
know  in  their  minds  that  the  President 
is  wrong. 

In  connection  with  the  haste  that  the 
President  is  taking  in  the  matter,  the  one 
painful  fact  about  this  joint  resolution  is 
that  the  President  himself  has  stated  its 
purpose:  to  obtain  our  endorsement  of 
his  policy  in  Asia. 

Senators  can  talk  all  they  like  about 
supplying  our  soldiers.  But  the  Presi- 
dent plainly  and  clearly  stated—as  I 
pointed  out  last  night — that  the  money 
is  not  needed.  What  is  needed  by  the 
White  House  is  another  aflBrmation  of 
our  support. 

Last  August,  many  Senators  performed 
a  rather  pathetic  exercise  of  explaining 
that  their  votes  for  the  resolution  should 
not  be  construed  to  support  an  expansion 
of  the  war,  or  of  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
or  of  US.  troops  fighting  in  Asia. 

Within  8  months,  all  those  things  had 
come  to  pass,  and  the  administration 
needed  only  to  cite  the  Vietnam  resolu- 
tion as  the  source  of  its  authority  to  ex- 
pand the  war  in  any  way  it  saw  fit. 

This  week  we  are  hearing  the  "reserva- 
tionists"  saying  now  that  their  support 
for  this  appropriation  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  an  endorsement  of  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing — or  of  other  expansion 
by  the  President. 

Whom  do  they  think  they  are  kidding? 
Not  the  American  people,  let  me  warn 
them,  but  only  themselves. 

Yet  the  money  they  are  appropriating 
is  to  be  spent  to  finance  all  the  things 
they  were  against  last  August,  plus  new 
US.  bases,  new  U.S.  weapons,  and  new 
U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam.  I  think  the 
White  House  must  be  laughing  at  their 
"reservations." 

It  is  only  votes  that  are  binding  upon 
the  Pentagon  or  the  White  House,  not 
the  opinions  of  Senators  of  how  the 
Executive  should  exercise  the  powers 
Senators  are  going  to  vote  him  today. 

Let  me  say  to  Senators  who  claim  that 
they  intend  to  be  consulted  again  before 
there  is  another  escalation  of  the  war: 
"You  are  being  consulted  right  now.  This 
is  the  President's  consultation.  When 
the  President  has  this  consultation  under 
his  belt,  he  is  going  to  announce  the 
landing  of  thousands  more  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  When  he  starts  send- 
ing those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  into  Asia,  the  moment  that  the 
Chinese  start  moving  on  the  ground — 
that  is  exactly  a  part  of  the  war  plans — 
he  will  cite  the  pending  joint  resolution 
and  the  resolution  of  last  August  which 
give  him  that  authority." 

I  say  to  the  reservationists.  who  think 
the  President  is  not  going  to  do  these 
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things,  that  by  passing  the  joint  resolu- 
tion they  are  giving  the  President 
another  vote  of  confidence.  That  is  what 
he  told  us  in  the  message  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  10  months 
that  Senators  have,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
poet.  "Vowing  she  would  ne'er  consent, 
consented."  Neither  the  President  nor 
the  country  are  interested  in  protesta- 
tions :  they  are  only  interested  in  the  ac- 
tions taken  here. 

Last  August  this  Congress  was  asked  to 
adopt  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  whatever  force  was  necessary 
to  prevent  further  aggression.  Congress 
did  not  specify  where,  when,  or  by  whom 
the  aggression  was  to  be  prevented.  But 
as  we  have  done  so  habitually  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  Congress  once 
again  responded  to  an  Executive  demand 
that  it  enact  some  kind  of  language  that 
would  present  the  appearance  to  the 
world  of  a  united  American  front  behind 
a  Presidential  policy. 

As  I  said  then,  and  say  again,  "You 
voted  for  an  undeclared  war.  You  voted 
outside  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Only  Congress  can  declare  war. 
The  President  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  make  war  in  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion, except  to  meet  an  immediate  emer- 
gency in  self-defense  and  then  onlv  in 
self-defense,  and  only  for  the  limited  pe- 
riod of  time  that  it  takes  him  to  get  to 
Congress  to  present  the  facts  by  way  of 
a  recommendation  of  a  declaration  of 
war." 

I  say  again  sadly  to  my  President  to- 
day, "When  are  you  going  to  get  back 
within  the  Constitution  and  come  to  Con- 
gress to  recommend  war  against  North 
Vietnam?" 

I  have  a  hunch  as  to  why  he  will  not 
follow  that  poUcy.  He  knows  that  that 
would  arouse  such  a  negative  reaction  in 
this  country  that  the  American  people 
would  repudiate  him.  That  is  what 
would  happen  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  for  a  declaration  of 
war. 

I  say  that  the  clear  constitutional  duty 
is  for  him  either  to  stop  making  war  or 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Then  let  the  Members  of 
Congress  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  to 
their  position  under  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution. 

We  went  through  the  same  procedure 
in  the  case  of  Formosa,  we  did  it  in  the 
case  of  the  Middle  East,  we  did  it  in  the 
case  of  Vietnam.  In  the  first  instance, 
nothing  has  been  proved  or  settled.  In- 
deed, the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
island  of  Taiwan  is  still  as  big  a  question 
as  ever,  and,  as  the  end  of  the  regime  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  draws  near,  the  possi- 
bility that  Taiwan  and  China  will  ever 
be  reunited  mider  one  government  is 
completely  gone. 

In  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
Arab  States  have  not  rallied  to  the  West, 
and  are  thoroughly  divided  in  vai-ying 
degrees  of  socialism,  neutralism,  reaction, 
and  communism. 

VIETNAM    RESOLUTION    HAS    FAILED    ITS    PURPOSE 

In  Vietnam,  the  resolution  of  last  sum- 
mer, which  was  supposed  to  announce  to 
the  world  our  unity,  and  prevent  mis- 


judgment  of  our  intentions,  has  had  the 
opposite  effect.  Earlier  in  the  week  I 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  por- 
tions of  the  debate  of  August  1964 — and 
that  was  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  this  morning — 
in  which  supporters  of  the  resolutions 
outlined  their  intentions  and  their  res- 
ervations. Many  voices  made  clear  that 
they  did  not  intend  the  resolution  to  be 
used  to  put  an  American  land  army  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  nor  to  advance  the 
war  into  North  Vietnam.  Yet  since  then 
many  thousands  of  American  troops  have 
been  landed  in  Asia. 

These  verbal  resen'ations  have,  of 
course,  been  ignored  and  disregarded. 
The  language  of  the  resolution  was  un- 
restricted and  unlimited  and  the  blank 
check  has  been  filled  in  by  the  person  it 
was  made  out  to,  not  by  those  who  signed 
it  by  voting  for  it  on  rcUcall. 

The  purpose  of  that  resolution,  too. 
has  failed  of  achievement.  The  Viet- 
cong  rebellion  did  not  wither  and  die  in 
the  face  of  this  alleged  American  show 
of  unity.  The  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  was  not  warned  so  fully  of  our 
intentions  that  it  ceased  frcm  doing 
whatever  it  is  the  Secretary  of  State  as- 
sures us  it  is  doing.  The  resolution  has, 
in  short,  failed  to  prevent  war  in  Asia. 
It  only  provided  the  foundation  for  a 
bigger  war  in  Asia. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  repeat  the  same  . 
process  all  over  again,  only  this  time  on  a 
much  higher  level  of  involvement. 

FUNDS    UNNECESSART 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  does  not  need  the  money  to  prosecute 
the  present  level  of  the  war.  He  has 
ample  transfer  authority  in  existing  de- 
fense appropriations  to  finance  what  has 
been  done  to  date,  and  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  tells  us  that  the  President 
himself  has  indicated  in  his  talk  to  re- 
porters that  he  did  not  have  to  come  to 
Congress  for  the  additional  money.  He 
told  us  that  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  the  other  day. 

What  the  President  is  concerned  about 
is  not  the  money  to  prosecute  the  war. 
but  the  rising  opposition  to  his  policy. 
It  is  an  old  and  time-honored  de\1ce 
among  chief  executives  in  nearly  every 
count  IT  to  force  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
them  by  raising  a  matter  of  a  foregn 
policy  challenge  from  abroad. 

The  text  of  his  message,  and  his  com- 
ments to  the  press,  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  President  is  really  afraid  of 
more  debate  about  Asian  affairs,  and 
whether  he  is  taking  this  means  of 
silencing  it  again,  at  least  temporarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  that  an 
ex-President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  present  President  should  make  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  those  who 
disagree  with  the  policy  of  the  President 
should  commmiicate  their  disagreement 
to  him  m  writing  but  not  engage  in  pub- 
lic criticism  of  the  President. 

I  have  never  expected  to  live  so  long 
that  it  would  be  suggested  from  the  lips 
of  two  Presidents— an  ex-President  and 
the  present  President— that  criticism 
should  be  silenced  in  free  America  when 
elected  representatives  of  free  people  in 
the  Senate  believe  that  the  President's 
policy  is  wrong. 
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President  Johnson  is  quoted  as  having 
told  the  building  and  construction  trades 
convention  on  Monday: 

I  warn  you,  and  I  plead  of  you.  if  you  have 
got  any  suggestions  or  any  views  or  any  dif- 
ferences with  your  President  •  •  •  com- 
municate them  to  me  through  Uncle  Sam  or 
'.Vestcrn  Union,  or  directly,  or  your  friends. 
Don't  send  them  through  my  intelligence 
bulletin  via  Peking  or  Hanoi  or  Moscow. 

And  he  has  quoted  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  which  states: 

If  there  Is  any  who  oppose  the  President  in 
his  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  he  should 
send  his  views  on  a  confidential  basis  to  the 
administration;  none  of  us  should  try  to 
divide  the  support  that  citizens  owe  to  their 
head  of  state  in  critical  international  situa- 
tions. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  recent  Presidents, 
what  the  Communists  think  is  more  im- 
portant than  what  the  American  people 
think.  We  are  far  down  the  road  of 
allowing  the  Communists  to  make  our 
policies  for  us  because  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  for  and  against  until  we 
learn  first  what  Hanoi  andKPeking  and 
Moscow  are  for  and  against. 

To  make  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  way 
is  unsound.  And  it  surely  is  contrary  to 
a  system  of  government  that  Is  supposed 
to  be  directly  the  opposite  of  the  Polit- 
buro system  of  government.  Appar- 
ently we  are  on  the  way  to  adopting  an- 
other tactic  of  the  Communist  system  in 
the  name  of  opposing  it. 

We  have  the  clear  duty  and  trust  to 
raise  our  criticisms  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  to  let 
the  American  people  exercise  the  final 
check  on  us.  and  on  the  President.  I  am 
willing  to  stand  for  that  check.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  will  feel 
that  check  in  future  years  unless  he  stops 
leading  America  into  this  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable  war  in  Asia. 

MEANS    OP    NEGOTIATING   ARE    STILL    UNUSED 

Some  of  the  speakers  in  the  Senate  to- 
day said  they  will  support  the  President 
in  this  instance  because  they  are  satis- 
fied that  the  President  believes  in  nego- 
tiations. What  kind  of  negotiations? 
If  the  President  really  believes  in  nego- 
tiations, he  ought  to  exhaust  the  existing 
procedures  under  existing  treaties  for 
negotiation.  The  President  should  at 
least  say  to  the  United  Natioris,  "You 
have  an  obligation  to  step  in  and  seek 
to  settle  this  conflict  by  negotiation 
through  the  procedures  of  the  United 
Nations." 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  give  me  the 
old  alibi  that  it  will  not  work.  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  work  until  we 
have  tried. 

Khrushchev  ran  into  the  opposition  of 
some  80  to  90  nations  when  they  took 
jurisdiction  over  the  Congo,  and  I  am 
satisfied,  as  a  former  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  that  we  might  very  well 
find  that  85  or  95  nations  would  decide 
that  the  procedures  provided  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  would 
provide  an  honorable  basis  for  an  inter- 
national conference  of  the  representa- 
tives of  both  sides,  with  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  head  of  the  table  and  the 
combatants  on  each  side,  which  would 
lead  to  an  honorable  and  enforceable 
peace. 


Until  the  President  makes  that  pro- 
posal, all  his  talk  about  unconditional 
discussion,  referred  to  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins speech,  does  not  ring  true,  because 
the  kind  of  discussion  he  is  talking  about 
is  bilateral  discussion.  The  kind  of  dis- 
cussion he  was  talking  about  was  dis- 
cussion that  eliminated  the  Vietcong. 

As  the  report  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment by  the  emissary  it  sent  to  report 
on  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  shows, 
the  Vietcong  are  not  represented  by 
North  Vietnam,  and  only  a  small  portion 
of  them  really  are  from  North  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  them  are  really 
North  Vietnamese.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  are  South  Vietnamese. 
It  is  sad  for  me  to  say  it — it  pains  me  to 
say  it — but  in  my  judgment,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  never  lived 
up  to  the  obligations  of  this  country  im- 
der  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Our 
signature  is  on  that  charter.  We  are 
pledged  to  use  the  procedures  of  that 
charter  to  meet  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  peace  of  the  world  is 
threatened  in  Asia,  and  the  President 
ought  to  proceed  to  use  those  procedures. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the 
Geneva  accords.  I  have  said  many 
times  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  have  been 
violating  the  Geneva  accords  from  the 
very  beginning.  I  read  again,  as  a  part 
of  my  speech,  article  16  of  the  Geneva 
accords : 

Effective  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  present  agreement,  the  introduction 
into  Vietnam  of  any  troop  reinforcements 
and  additional  military  personnel  is  pro- 
hibited. 

That  article  will  be  directly  violated 
by  this  joint  resolution. 

So  will  article  17,  which  prohibits  the 
introduction  of  additional  weapons,  and 
article  18.  which  forbids  foreign  mili- 
tary bases  from  being  established.  The 
President  has  announced  that  all  these 
things  will  be  done  with  the  $700  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  Geneva  accords 
also  provide  that  the  sending  in  of  mili- 
tary aid  is  prohibited.  The  United 
States,  along  with  the  Communists,  has 
stood  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  accords 
from  the  very  beginning.  That  will  be 
the  sorry  sentence  of  history  against 
the  United  States  for  the  wrongs  that 
we  have  committed  not  only  in  Vietnam, 
along  with  the  Communists,  but  also 
wrongs  that  in  effect  we  have  commit- 
ted against  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Eventually,  we  no  longer 
bothered  «vith  retaliation,  as  conducted 
in  the  Bay  of  Tonkin,  but  began  a  simple 
undeclared  war  against  North  Vietnam. 
Now,  Americans  are  questioning  whether 
that  is  going  to  do  any  good  and  whether 
it  is  in  fact  making  the  achievement  of 


peace  in  Asia  on  American  terms  more 
remote  than  ever. 

Here,  again,  the  President  has  no  an- 
swer. On  the  one  hand,  he  says  in  his 
message  that  North  Vietnam  shows  no 
sign  of  wanting  to  negotiate.  Pre- 
sumably, the  purpose  of  the  air  attacks 
was  to  drive  North  Vietnam  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  but  now  the  President  says 
nothing  of  the  kind  appears  likely  to 
happen.  On  the  other  hand,  he  told  re- 
porters : 

Our  firmness  and  the  actions  we  liavo 
taken  in  the  last  few  weeks  may  well  have 
already  brought  us  much  closer  to  peace. 

"How  has  it  brought  us  closer  to 
peace?"  I  ask  the  President.  "How? 
Why  has  it  brought  us  closer  to  peace  if 
you  Gay  at  the  same  time  that  you  can. 
not  find  anyone  to  negotiate  with,  and 
that  our  intelligence  is  agreed  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  see  no  need  for  nego- 
tiations?" 

The  great  missing  element  in  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  is  that  it  does  not, 
and  probably  cannot,  explain  how  more 
war  by  the  United  Stares  is  going  to 
achieve  an  American  peace  in  Asia.  No 
doubt  it  seeks  to  mak?  North  Vietnam 
and  China  merely  give  up  their  opposi- 
tion to  American  dominance  of  South 
Vietnam. 

But  I  warn  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  our  attempt  to 
dominate  the  kind  of  government  that 
reigns  in  Saigon  is  going  to  require  eter- 
nal, perpetual  war.  The  only  question 
before  us  is  whether  it  will  get  bigger 
and  become  a  total  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  m.nutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  satisfied  that  more 
and  more  Americans  are  beginning  to 
doubt  that  the  policy  we  have  been  pur- 
suing in  southeast  Asia  is  going  to  lead 
us  anywhere  else  but  into  a  full-scale 
war.  I  only  regret  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent invokes  the  name  of  freedom  to 
justify  what  he  has  decided  to  do  there, 
he  is  unwilling  to  see  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  Government  he  heads  oper- 
ate as  they  are  intended  to  operate. 

FEAR  OP  DEBATE   PREVAILS 

Why  is  debate  in  Congress  so  feared 
downtown?  Why  are  Cabinet  and  sub- 
Cabinet  members,  and  the  Pres'dcnt's 
E>ersonal  advisers,  sent  up  to  the  Hill 
every  time  the  word  gets  out  that  some 
Member  of  Congress  is  thinking  of  ques- 
tioning anything  about  to  be  done  in 
Asia? 

The  official  answer  is  that  they  are 
afraid  that  North  Vietnam  will  be  en- 
couraged to  think  we  are  weak  and  d- 
vided  at  home.  But  we  are  weak  and 
divided  when  people  do  not  understand 
where  its  Government  is  taking  them, 
and  how  it  expects  to  reach  the  an- 
nounced end  of  peace  in  Asia.  Shutting 
up  public  debate  does  not  unite  the 
American  people.  Cutting  off  challenges 
does  not  unite  Congress. 
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Does  the  President  of  the  United  States 
want  to  enjoy  the  appearances  and  the 
imacics  and  the  labels  of  national  sup- 
port or  does  he  want  to  lead  a  countiy 
that  is  truly  unified  because  it  knows 
where  it  is  going  and  how  it  is  going  to 
get  there? 

Perhaps  the  President  understands 
that  such  a  national  miity  will  not  come 
on  the  program  he  is  presenting  in  Asia. 
Perhaps  he  understands  that  too  many 
Americans  instinctively  realize  that  all 
the  American  military  power  in  the  world 
will  not  acomplish  a  permanent  Amer- 
ican hegemony  and  military  foothold  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia. 

Too  many  Americans  are  also  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  that  the  unwise  and 
unfortunate  commitment  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  not  only  cost  them  dearly,  but 
it  will  cost  them  untold  billions  in  the 
future  until  some  means  is  found  to 
bring  in  other  nations  to  guarantee  that 
territory's  freedom  from  communism. 

How  many  more  resolutions  will  we 
be  asked  to  adopt,  and  how  many  more 
billions  will  we  be  asked  to  appropriate, 
and  how  many  more  Americans  will  die 
in  Vietnam  before  our  Government  rec- 
ognizes that  it  cannot  call  the  shots  in 
Asia  alone  and  unsupported  by  the  other 
countries  of  Asia? 

PAST     U.S.     POLICY     HAS     FAILED 

I  say  that  the  Eisenhower-Kennedy- 
Johnson  commitment  in  South  Vietnam 
has  been  a  total  and  disastrous  failure 
for  the  United  States.  It  has  not  saved 
that  area  from  communism,  because  the 
Communists  controlled  little  or  none  of 
South  Vietnam  when  we  started  helping 
her,  and  now  they  control  perhaps  half 
its  people  and  territory.  Our  commit- 
ment has  been  a  failure  because  it  has 
served  only  to  suck  us  in  deeper  and 
deeper,  to  cause  our  conspicuous  pres- 
ence as  the  only  white  Western  partici- 
pant in  the  war  to  become  more  and 
more  obvious  to  all  Asians,  and  because 
it  is  unifying  the  people  of  Asia  against 
the  United  States  and  not  with  us. 

Of  course,  I  know  quite  well  that  when 
the  President  puts  this  appropriation 
in  the  terms  of  being  either  for  or 
again-st  communism,  he  will  get  it 
through  Congress.  But  it  is  a  poor  and 
feeble  means  of  compelling  agreement  in 
a  democratic  society.  It  begs  all  the 
questions  of  how  communism  can  most 
effectively  be  opposed.  And  I  seriously 
question  how  often  his  case  can  be  con- 
fined to  such  oversimplification  without 
losing  all  its  effectiveness.  It  is  always 
easier  for  a  President  to  act  in  interna- 
tional affairs  than  it  is  to  judge,  to  esti- 
mate, and  to  think  about  the  future  ef- 
fects of  various  alternative  actions. 

But  the  effects  of  those  actions  \^ill 
bo  cither  enjoyed  or  paid  for  by  future 
Americans.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  a  Congress  in  this  counti-y  that  was 
designed  to  check  the  executive  branch 
in  international  affairs,  as  well  as  in 
domestic  affairs.  Unless  this  Congress 
checks  this  President,  I  fear  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  are  going  to 
be  fighting  and  paying  for  wars  in  Asia 
indefinitely.  I  think  that  is  going  to 
result  from  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam right  now  because  the  other  great 
nations  of  Asia,  whether  Communist  or 
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not,  have  no  interest  in  our  continued 
presence  in  Vietnam.  The  more  we  force 
ourselves  on  southeast  Asia,  the  more 
opposition  we  are  going  to  generate,  and, 
while  it  may  start  out  as  Communist  op- 
position, it  will  not  long  remain  a  purely 
Communist  opposition. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  organized  the  South- 
east Asia 'Treaty  Organization  in  order 
to  control  events -in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Japan,  India,  and  Indonesia,  the 
largest  countries  of  the  region,  had  no 
part  in  it.  Of  the  eight  countries  that 
were  Western  or  pro -Western  enough  to 
join,  two  have  all  but  repudiated  our 
war' in  Vietnam.  One  is  France,  whose 
opposition  to  us  is  well  known,  and  the 
other  is  Pakistan,  the  only  Asian  coun- 
try of  any  size  that  joined  SEATO  in  the 
first  place. 

The  events  of  the  SEATO  conference 
are  a  further  indication  of  the  failure  of 
our  Asian  policy  of  the  last  10  years. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
v.hy  any  American  administration  can 
continue  to  think  it  must  try  to  make 
good  on  this  series  of  commitments  and 
policies  that  have,  since  their  inception, 
lost  more  than  they  have  gained  for  the 
United  States.  But  I  do  understand  that, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  pursued, 
the  American  people  will  pay  an  ever- 
increasing  price  for  them.  I  do  under- 
stand that  to  back  with  endless  money 
and  military  power  an  involvement  in 
South  Vietnam  that  many  officials  have 
admitted  for  years  was  a  gross  mistake 
10  years  ago,  will  lead  the  American  peo- 
ple into  a  war  that  not  even  their  leaders 
want  to  fight. 

Ten  years  ago  we  recogmzed  that, 
while  French  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china was  bad  for  us,  it  was  not  a  war 
the  United  States  should  pick  and  fight 
for  Western  interests.  So  we  embarked 
upon  financial  support  instead.  Yet 
when  financial  support  was  not  enough, 
we  began  those  first  steps  into  militai-y 
participation  that  have  brought  us  to 
the  present  level  of  fighting.  With  each 
increment  in  money  and  then  in  military 
force,  we  told  ourselves  that  this  one 
would  do  the  trick— that  this  money  and 
tliis  program  and  these  helicopters  and 
these  advisers — would  be  the  ones  that 
would  finally  defeat  the  Vietcong  and 
enable  us  to  go  home. 

Not  once  in  10  years  has  any  of  thesa 
judgments  proved  right.  The  only  result 
has  been  to  increase  our  ante  each  time. 
How  long  will  it  take  us  to  realize  that 
it  is  our  policy  that  is  wrong,  and  there 
is  no  means  of  implementing  it  that  Vv-ill 
make  it  succeed?  Yes,  we  can  drop  the 
"nukes"  on  China.  That  will  be  the  cul- 
mination of  these  10  years  of  activity  in 
southeast  Asia.  But  what  then?  WiU 
China  disappear?  Will  communism  in 
Asia  disappear  with  her?  No.  The  re- 
sult will  be  more  Chinese  influence  and 
probably  Communist  influence  than  be- 
fore. Neither  do  I  think  containment  is 
a  policy  that  can  be  said  to  work  against 
China  merely  because  it  had  some  success 
against  Russia. 

Asia  is  not  Europe,  and  what  worked 
with  Russia  will  not  work  with  China. 
In  Europe,  it  was  not  white  Americans 
imposing  Western  standards  and  ways 
upon  countries  only  recently  freed  from 
colonialism.    In  Europe,  we  helped  but 


we  did  not  have  to  do  the  job  all  alone  as 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  Asia.  In  Europe, 
we  gained  partners  as  the  Marshall  plan 
and  then  NATO  progressed;  but  in  Asia 
we  are  losing  what  few  partners  we  ever 
had  in  SEATO. 

If  we  want  to  ti-y  a  containment  policy 
toward  Chin^  we  should  first  set  some 
limits  upon  China  that  we  can  there- 
after contain.  We  never  tried  to  con- 
tain Russia  on  her  borders.  Her  satel- 
lites and  buffer  states  were  fully  estab- 
lished before  we  began  drawing  any  circle 
around  her,  and,  in  1956,  we  recognized 
that  in  Hungary  she  was  still  acting 
within  her  logical  sphere  of  national  se- 
curity interest. 

We  have  never  recognized  any  such 
sphere  of  influence  for  China.  V7e  have 
not  been  able  to  recognize  even  the  logi- 
cal fact  that  the  island  nations  to  the 
east  of  the  Asian  mainland  are  the  natu- 
ral areas  where  Chinese  expansionism 
might  be  forestalled.  On  the  continent 
of  Asia,  only  the  independence  of  the 
subcontinent  can  serve  as  a  counter- 
weight to  China.  White  westerners  will 
no  longer  be  accepted  in  that  role  by  any- 
one. 

Tills  appropriation  of  money  is  but  one 
more  step  down  the  road  to  war  in  Asia, 
which  is  the  only  end  our  policy  can  lead 
to.  It  saddens  me  that  it  is  designed  as 
much  to  close  off  further  discussion  of 
that  policy  as  anything  else. 


FUNDS  WnX  BE  SPENT  TO  \'IOLATE  1954  ACCORDS 

But  it  also  saddens  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  announcing  how  it  will  be  spent, 
has  outlined  still  another  whole  series 
of  violations  of  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954  which  the  United  States  v>il\  com- 
mit in  the  name  of  enforcing  them. 

One  hundred  million  vrill  be  spent  for 
consti-uction  of  new  airfields  and  ware- 
houses, which  are  flatly  forbidden  by  ar- 
ticle 18  of  the  1954  accord.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  million  will  be  for 
maintenance  and  day-to-day  operations, 
although  the  introduction  of  foreign 
military  personnel  beyond  the  600  or  so 
we  had  in  the  south  in  1954  is  strictly 
forbidden  by  article  16:  $270  million 
will  be  for  weapons  and  ammunition; 
and  $140  million  for  additional  aircraft, 
although  article  17  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cord specifically  forbids  the  introduc- 
tion of  additional  weapons  other  than 
replacements  for  those  left  by  the 
French. 

"VNTio  is  supposed  to  stop  violating  the 
Geneva  accords  first?  Why,  we  would 
sav.  North  Vietnam  and  China.  They 
would  say  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam. 

This  is  1  year's  measure — $700  million 
plus  $500  million  more  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill — of  how  impossible  it  has  been 
for  the  United  States  to  enforce  alone  an 
international  agreement  to  which  it  is 
not  even  a  party.  And  this  was  the  year 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  told  us  we  would 
be  able  to  start  bringing  American  troops 
back  home  from  Vietnam. 

Next  vcar  the  price  will  be  higher, 
and  I  predict  we  will  be  even  further 
from  reaching  the  President's  objectives 
than  we  are  now. 

I  can  only  hope  that,  despite  the  vote 
of  confidence  sought  by  the  President 
and  which  I  expect  Congress  to  give 
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him,  the  public  will  continue  questioning 
and  debating  his  Asian  policy.  The 
wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  are  their  last  and  ultimate  check 
against  their  own  disaster.  No  Presi- 
dent can  make  the  American  people 
stop  asking  questions,  even  if  he  can 
stop  Members  of  Congress  from  asking 
them. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  Will  the  Chair  ask  those 
who  are  standing  to  be  seated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  discontinue  for 
a  moment.  All  those  in  the  Chamber 
will  please  be  seated  and  refrain  from 
conversation.  The  Senate  will  be  in  or- 
der. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  is  earnest,  sincere,  and 
completely  convinced  of  the  position  that 
he  takes.  But  when  the  house  is  afire, 
it  requires  the  use  of  the  fire  hose  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  But  even  a  fire  hose 
is  of  no  consequence  unless  there  is  water 
in  the  reservoir.  And  when  the  Presi- 
dent asked  us  for  $700  million,  he  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  not  only  now,  but  in  the 
days  ahead,  in  the  weeks  ahead,  and  in 
the  months  ahead  there  will  be  water  in 
the  reservoir  in  the  form  of  bases,  in  the 
form  of  planes,  and  in  the  form  of  what- 
ever is  nesded  effectively  to  prosecute 
the  difficulty  that  exists  in  Vietnam  at 
ths  present  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
would  have  asked  for  $700  million  unless 
it  were  on  the  basis  of  advice  he  received 
from  the  Security  Council,  the  advice  he 
received  from  General  Taylor,  and  the 
advice  he  received  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  because  he  is  not  a  military  man 
and  he  does  what  any  President  would 
do.  He  relies  on  expert  judgment  and 
opinion  for  the  purpose  of  successfully 
prosecuting  the  problem  that  confronts 
us  in  Vietnam  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  a  duty  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent; and  there  are  many  reasons  for  it. 
The  first  reason  is  that  under  no  circun.- 
stances.  with  the  world  so  full  of  fever, 
with  the  world  so  full  of  aergressive  forces 
that  would  destroy  our  system  forever, 
could  we  do  other  than  to  present  a 
thoroughly  united  front,  for  when  it 
appears  that  we  have  feet  of  clay  and 
that  we  are  leading  from  weakness,  may 
the  Lord  help  our  country.  We  know 
what  the  aggressive  forces  are.  So  I 
propose  to  stand  up  and  cast  my  vote  for 
the  President's  request,  because  he  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  country;  and.  together  with  the 
tact'cal  and  strategic  experts  that  he  has, 
it  is  for  him  to  determine. 

I  do  not  know  th?  military  background 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Oregon. 
I  know  my  own.  I  was  a  very  humble 
second  lieutenant  on  the  western  front 
in  World  War  I.  But  I  would  not  pit  my 
vast   military   mental   resource   against 


those  who  are  practiced  and  trained  in 
the  art  of  warfare,  whether  it  be  formal 
or  whether  it  be  guerrilla  warfare  that 
confronts  us  in  the  Orient.  So  I  wish 
to  see  a  united  front  presented  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this. 

I  want  the  word  to  go  out  to  those  who 
represent  us  in  Vietnam  that  we  back 
home,  on  the  homefront.  ars  in  their 
corner  if  they  need  us.  It  would  be  a 
sorry  spectacle,  indeed,  if  word  should 
be  sent  out  this  afternoon  by  shortwave: 
"You  have  been  let  down  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,"  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wants  us  to  do.  What  would  that  do  to 
the  morale  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
forfeit  their  lives  12,000  miles  from  home 
in  the  bilge,  in  the  sludge,  in  the  jungles, 
in  all  those  infested  holes?  I  have  been 
to  Vietnam  twice,  from  Hanoi  to  Hai- 
phong to  Saigon,  and  back  again.  I 
know  a  little  something  about  the  coun- 
try, and  I  know  the  difficulty  under 
which  young  Americans  are  struggling 
there  this  very  afternoon.  No  word  cf 
mine  will  ever  impair  their  morale;  no 
word  of  mine  will  get  into  an  interna- 
tional monitoring  service  to  be  broadcast 
on  the  radio  out  of  Hanoi,  as  has  been 
done  with  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr. Morse]. 

If  Senators  want  to  see  them,  they  need 
only  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott  1  to  show  them  a  copy,  which 
anyone  can  get  if  he  wants  to  buy  it.  It 
is  an  amazing  thing  to  listen  to  excerpts 
carefully  and  skillfully  excerpted  from 
speeches  made  on  the  Senate  floor,  say- 
ing: to  the  Vietcong,  '"Hold  on  a  little 
while  longer  and  America  will  cave  in." 
Is  that  good  for  morale  in  a  critical  hour 
like  this? 

There  is  another  reason.  We  have 
said  to  the  humble  people  of  Vietnam 
and  their  leaders  that  we  would  stand 
with  them.  We  said  we  would  help  to 
defend  their  freedom  and  let  them  ar- 
ticulate their  own  destiny.  By  support- 
ing the  Commander  in  Chief  this  after- 
noon, we  shall  make  good  on  that  com- 
mitment and  that  promise. 

There  is  another  reason.  If  the  addi- 
tional money  is  needed,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  it  is  needed  and  the  Security 
Council  thinks  it  is  needed,  I  will  accept 
their  word,  and  I  do.  I  merely  say,  with 
General  MacArthur,  "There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory."  Can  we  retreat  with 
good  grace?  Can  we  back  out?  What 
would  happen  to  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  in  every  part  of  the  world? 
It  is  low  enough  as  it  is.  To  let  it  sink 
further  and  to  let  the  words  "paper 
tiger"  finally  apply  to  the  United  States 
and  make  them  stick  would  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  in  the  history 
of  this  Republic. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  victory. 
Our  prestige  must  be  maintained,  be- 
cause if  there  is  anything  to  the  appel- 
lation that  we  are  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  what  a  tragic  impairment  of  that 
title  there  will  be.  We  shall  be  scoffed  at.. 
All  the  little  countries  everywhere  in 
the  world  will  be  able  to  say,  with  some 
truth,  that  a  little  country  of  14  million 
people  humbled  the  greatest  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  made  it  appear 
like  the  old  illustration  of  Tou.ssaint 
L'Ouverture,  in  Haiti,  who  with  his  rag- 


ged troops  sent  the  finest  flower  of  the 
French  Army  back  in  disgrace.  Is  that 
what  we  are  bargaining  for? 

Is  there  anyone  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  President  would  ask  for  $700 
million  if  he  did  not  believe  that  now  or 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  in  the  interest 
of  victory,  these  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  bases  and  procurement  would  be 
needed? 

There  is  another  reason.  There  is  but 
one  passion  on  which  to  rely  in  our  deal- 
ings with  other  nations.  It  is  not  love. 
I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  one 
people  with  an  expansive  heart  can  love 
another. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes   to   the  Senator   from   Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
net  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  other  passion  except  respect  for 
strength  that  will  restore  the  position  of 
our  country  and  will  ultimately  bring  vic- 
tory to  our  arms  in  Vietnam,  anjl  will  also 
carry  out  the  commitment  to  keep  intact 
the  freedom  that  was  vouchsafed  to  us 
with  the  accord  at  Geneva  in  1954.  That 
is  about  the  whole  situation. 

I  dislike  to  inject  this  note,  but  on  the 
7th  of  February  the  Communist  Party 
cf  Illinois  met  in  Chicago.  They  sent  out 
the  word  by  telegrams:  "Write  to  your 
Senators;  write  to  your  Representatives. 
Tell  them  to  insist  on  sitting  down  at  the 
negotiation  table."  What  was  the  word? 
They  said  we  were  "the  brutal  aggres- 
sors" in  Vietnam.  What  an  appellation 
to  apply  to  the  country  where  they  were 
nurtured  and  gained  their  sustenance. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  in  that  class.  I  do 
not  ever  want  it  to  be  said  that  they 
finally  succeeded  in  persuading  enough 
people,  finally,  to  relent  in  cur  efforts  in 
Vietnam,  and  then  to  crow  about  it  and 
say  how  they  are  influencing  American 
policy  both  at  home  and  abroad,  thereby 
humbling  this  great  Republic.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  of  the  first  order  if  that 
should  ever  happen. 

My  regret  is  that  the  joint  resolution, 
perforce,  probably  will  not  carry  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate.  I  recog- 
nize fully  the  right  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  to  say 
what  he  wants  about  the  joint  resolution, 
but  I  do  not  share  his  views. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

V/e  have  heard  it.  now,  from  within 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  from  within  the 
White  House:  "Criticize  the  warmaking 
policy  cf  this  administration,  and  you 
aid  and  abet  Communists."  That  :s  the 
smear. 

Let  me  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  a  person  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  unjustifiable  war  of  Johnson  in 
South  Vietnam  has  the  duty  to  take  the 
facts  as  he  sees  them  to  the  American 
people.  But  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1 :  "I  would  be  per- 
fectly wilMnr'  to  let  those  thousands  of 
GI's  determine  whether  that  war  ought 
to  be  conducted,  by  way  of  a  referendum 
in  South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam." 
I.  too.  have  received  their  communica- 
tions;  I  have  listened  to  some  of  the 
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tapes  that  had  to  be  smuggled  out  of 
South  Vietnam  by  war  correspondents 
because  of  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion to  deny  freedom  of  the  press  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  have  had  presented 
to  us  the  spectacle  of  an  administration 
that  really  has  sought  to  censor  a  free 
press  in  South  Vietnam. 

Thousands  of  our  soldiers  want  to 
know  what  they  are  doing  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Those  who  want  to  keep  them 
there  ought  to  offer  themselves  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  boys  who  want  to  know 
why  they  are  over  there,  and  should  go 
over  and  do  the  dying  for  them.  That 
ought  to  be  the  poUcy  of  those  who  are 
so  desirous  of  keeping  the  boys  in  South 
Vietnam  in  an  undeclared  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Until  there  is  a  declaration  of  war, 
this  voice  will  not  be  silenced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen  i,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Illinois,  by  Hanoi  or 
Peipini  or  any  other  force,  because  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
or  to  the  President  in  my  devotion  to 
my  country.  My  patriotic  duty  is  to  try 
to  do  what  I  can  to  help  lead  my  Presi- 
dent into  an  honorable  negotiated  set- 
tlement, by  asking  him  and  pleading 
with  him  to  return  to  our  obligations 
under  signed  treaties,  to  stop  violating 
the  Geneva  accords  to  stop  violating  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  to  stop 
carrj-ing  on  what  is.  in  my  judgment,  a 
war  outside  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  there  be 
printed  the  article  "War  With  China?" 
by  Prof.  Hans  Morganthau  from  the 
April  3  issue  of  the  New  Republic :  a  tele- 
gram from  Congressman  Don  Edwards, 
chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action;  and  an  editorial  from  the  May  5 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  entitled.  "A  Cry- 
ing Need  for  Debate." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Apr.  3, 1965] 
War  With  China? 
(By  Hans  J.  Morgenthau) 
It  illuminates  the  many  misundersUndings 
that  beset  our  Vietnam  policy  that  in  order 
to  criticize  that  policy  in  public  one  has  first 
to  justify  one's  right  to  do  so.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  has  declared  such  criticism  to 
be  unhelpful  and  even  damaging.  A  former 
President  has  supported  him,  and  many  emi- 
nent men  interviewed  on  television  and  else- 
where have  at  least  implied  that  to  support 
these  policies  was  the  only  decent  thing  to 
do  \mder  the  circimistnnces.  This  position 
is  incompatible  both  with  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  the  requirements  of  sound 
policy  formation. 

The  Constitution  assigns  to  Congress  the 
right  to  declare  war.  How  can  Congress  dis- 
charge this  function  if  its  Members  and  the 
c:tiz!fns  who  have  elected  them  are  precluded 
from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  issues 
which  might  lead  to  war?  Tlie  Constitution 
implies  that  Congress  has  a  choice  In  the 
matter  of  war.  How  can  it  make  that  choice 
if  neither  it  nor  the  people  it  reprepents  have 
the  ri?ht  to  debate  the  issues?  To  say  that 
the  most  momentous  issues  a  nation  must 


face  cannot  be  openly  and  critically  discussed 
is  really  tantamount  to  saying  that  demo- 
cratic debate  and  decision  do  not  apply  to 
the  questions  of  life  and  death  and  that,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  people  have 
given  carte  blanche  to  one  man. 

Not  only  is  this  position  at  odds  with  the 
principles  of  democracy,  but  it  also  removes 
a  very  important  corrective  for  governmental 
misjudgment.      Would    Great    Britain    have 
been  better  off  if  in  the  months  preceding  and 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War   Churchill   had   kept   quiet   and   rallied 
behind  Chamberlain,  however  disastrotis  he 
thought  his  policies  to  be?     The  Chamber- 
lain government  was  driven  out  of  office  In 
the   midst  of   war;    was   it  the  duty  of   the 
onposition  to  keep  quiet  and  rally  behind  it? 
Should    the    German    Reichstag    have    kept 
silent  in  1917  instead  of  passing  a  resolution 
a.^king  for  a  peace  with  annexations?     The 
German    Government    of    the    day    indeed 
thought    so.   but   history   showed   that    the 
parliamentary  opposition  had  better  judg- 
ment  that  the  Government.     Jn   the   years 
preceding  Pearl  Harbor,  this  courriry  engpged 
in   a   great   debate   about   the    best   foreign 
policy  to  follow.    Did  the  country  not  bene- 
fit from  this  clarification  of  the  issues  and 
was    its    later    unity   not   in   good   measixre 
founded  upon  it? 

Two  main  arguments  are  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  proposition  that  the  people  should 
rally  behind  the  President  and  not  criticize 
his  Vietnamese  policies.  One  Is  that  only  the 
President  has  aU  the  facts  and  therefore 
onlv  he  has  the  right  to  judge.  The  truth 
is  that  nobody  has  all  the  facts  and  nobody 
needs  them  all.  What  both  the  President  and 
his  critics  need  and  have  are  the  relevant 
facts,  and  what  they  need  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  sound  judgment.  No  one  man 
can  have  a  monopoly  of  that  judgment. 
More  particularly,  the  President  cannot  have 
it  tinder  presei:t  conditions. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  President's  principal  ad- 
visors that  the  most  powerful  advice  he 
gets  seeks  the  extension  of  the  war.  and 
that  it  is  hardly  anything  more  than  his 
Innate  good  sense  that  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented these  advisers  from  carrying  the  day 
completely.  The  President  ought  to  wel- 
come, rather  than  regret,  those  voices  from 
Congress  and  the  public  at  large  which  give 
arguments  and  support  to  his  sound  instinct. 
The  President  would  no  doubt  have  per- 
sonally an  easier  time  of  it,  but  only  In 
the  siiort  run.  if  his  Vietnamese  policies 
were  not  exposed  to  criticism.  Tet  what  the 
President  must  seek  Is  not  the  convenience 
of  one  day  but  the  approbation  of  history 
for  all  time  to  come.  President  Johnson 
is  as  conscious  of  his  historic  mission  and 
of  his  place  in  history  as  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. Wliy.  then,  does  he  in  this  in- 
stance not  practice  what  he  knows  to  be 
right? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  other  argument  In  favor  of  silently 
rallving  behind  the  President.  It  is  the 
conception  of  consensus.  Certainly  the  po- 
litical health  of  the  Nation  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  government  are  greatly  enhanced 
when  the  policies  of  the  government  are  sup- 
ported bv  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  But 
consensxis  Is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end 
In  itself.  Here  is  one  of  the  differences 
between  a  totalitarian  and  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. In  the  former,  disent  is  a  moral  vice 
anda  political  crime  by  definition  and.  con- 
versely, consensus  is  the  ultimate  good.  In 
a  democracy,  the  ultimate  standard  Is  the 
soundness  of  policy  for  the  support  of  which 
poptilar  consensus  is  sought. 

The  democratic  statesman  Is  faced  with  an 
Inevitable  dilemma  if  he  cannot  get  popular 
support  for  the  sound  policies  he  would  like 
to  purstte.  He  will  choose  the  easy  dis- 
astrous way  out  if  he  sacrifices  sound  policies 
on  the  aitar  of  a  fleeting  popularity.    If  he 


chooses  to  pursue  the  policies  he  deems  to 
be  right  against  the  opposition  of  the  pop- 
ular consensus,  he  must  seek  to  change  the 
consensus  In  favor  of  his  policies  In  order 
to  be  able  to  pursue  them.  Doing  this,  he 
risks  domestic  political  faUure,  but  if  he 
succeeds  domestically,  he  will  gain  the  im- 
mortality of  a  great  statesman. 

George  Washington  knew  how  to  resolve 
this  dilemma  of  democratic  statesmanship. 
He  proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States   in   the   War   of    the   First    Coalition 
against  revolutionary  France  In   1793.  while 
the  popular  consenstis  fervently  wanted  him 
to    join    Prance    in    that    war.    For    weeks, 
croAds   roamed   the   streets  of   Philadelphia 
clamoring  for  Washington's  head,  and  John 
Mrirshall  reports  in  his  biography  of  Wash- 
ington that  if  a  motion  for  Washington's  im- 
pe.i.chment  had  not  been  tabled  in  Congress, 
it  would  have  passed  with  an  overwhelming 
maiority.    Yet  if  Washington  had  made  con- 
sensus the  ultimate  yardstick  of  his  policy, 
he  would  have  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
wreciier,  not  the  father,  of  his  country. 


TWO   DIFFERENT   ANSWERS 

A  critical  assessment  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  must  start  with  the  question,  'Why 
are  we  involved  in  Vietnam?  Spokesmen  for 
otir  Government  have  given  two  different  an- 
swers. One  answer  is  implicit  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  often  repeated  statement  that 
otir  military  mission  in  Vietnam  will  end 
when  North  Vietnam  leaves  its  neighbor 
alone.  In  other  wc«-ds,  we  are  In  Vietnam  In 
order  to  protect  the  independence  of  a  sov- 
ereign state.  Once  that  sovereignty  Is  as- 
stired  we  can  go  home.  It  follows  from  this 
position  that  we  would  not  presume  to  con- 
trol the  way  in  which  that  sovereignty  might 
be  exercised.  If,  for  instance,  the  Vietcong 
should  take  over  the  Government  In  Saigon 
without  support  from  the  North  or  if  a  South 
Vietnamese  Government  should  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  North  through  which 
the  cotintry  would  be  united  under  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  we  vrould  not  intervene. 

The  other  answer  to  our  question  has  been 
most  clearly  formulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  when  he  said  on  February  18  that 
"the  choice  is  not  simply  whether  to  con- 
tinue otir  efforts  to  keep  South  Vietnam  free 
and  independent  but,  rather,  whether  to  con- 
tinue our  struggle  to  halt  Communist  expan- 
sion in  Asia."  It  is  the  same  answer  Senator 
DoDD  has  given  at  length  in  his  Senate  speech 
of  February  23.  This  answer  Is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  we  shall  oppose  communism  In 
South  Vietnam  or  wherever  else  we  find  it  In 
Asia,  by  military  means  if  necessary.  In 
other  words,  we  shall  contain  communism  in 
Asia,  as  we  have  contained  it  in  Europe. 
Other  official  spokesmen,  such  as  Under 
Secretary  cf  State  Ball,  in  his  speech  of  March 
16.  have  exi:'ressed  the  same  thought  less 
concise!y  by  defining  cur  mission  in  Asia  as 
the  d,eferse  of  "freedom."  that  is,  of  non- 
Communist  governments,  against  commu- 
nism. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  positions  are 
irreconcilable.  For  if  one  takes  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  his  word,  then  we  are  engaged  in 
a  limited  undertaking  which  could  be 
liquidated  through  a  negotiated  settlement 
without  too  much  dlfQcuity.  If  Hanoi  made 
a  Ecsture  toward  noninterference  in  the 
affairs  of  South  Vietnam,  we  could  find  a 
formula  which  would  allow  us  to  disengage 
ourselves  from  South  Vietn.-.m.  If.  en  the 
other  hand,  one  takes  the  Secrets^ry  of  De- 
fense r.t  his  word,  then  we  are  engaged  in 
a  global  crusade  against  commimism  which 
we  must  fight  wherever  we  find  it.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  no  possibility  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement,  and  we  shall  stay  in  South 
Vietnam  as  long  as  communism  threatens  to 
expand  In  Asia,  that  is.  indefinitely. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  evidence,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secret,aTy  of  Defense  is  at  present 
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In  the  ascendancy  In  our  Government.  It  ts 
with  that  position,  therefore,  that  I  am  here 
concerned.  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to 
it  on  two  grounds:  because  of  the  intellectual 
errors  from  which  It  derives,  and  because  of 
its  likely  consequences. 

The  intellectual  errors  of  that  position  are 
two:  misunderetanding  of  the  nature  of  con- 
temporary communism;  misunderstanding  of 
the  poUcy  of  containment. 

We  are  In  Asia  in  order  to  contain  com- 
munism. But  what  do  we  mean  by  commu- 
nism? To  answer  that  question  we  must 
take  a  critical  look  at  the  two  equations  that 
provide  the  implicit  foundation  for  our  Asian 
policies.  On  th :  one  hand,  we  have  equated 
communism  with  the  power  of  China;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  equated  communism 
anywhere  in  Asia  with  Chinese  communism. 
Yet  what  has  been  true  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Europe  has  proved  to  be  true  also  of  China 
in  Asia:  that  the  basic  direction  of  her 
policies  Ls  determined  primarily  by  her  tradi- 
tional national  interests,  and  that  commu- 
nism only  adds  a  new  dynamic  dimension  to 
the  means  by  which  those  policies  are  to  be 
achieved.  In  other  words,  the  fundamental 
fact  in  Asia  is  not  that  China  has  a  Commun- 
ist government  but  that  she  has  resumed  her 
traditional  role  as  the  predominant  power  in 
Asia.  That  that  power  has  been  restored 
under  Conununist  auspices  is  the  only  rele- 
vant fact  for  our  anti-Communist  crusaders. 
Tet  it  is  but  of  secondary  Importance  to  the 
nations  of  Asia  which,  from  Japan  to  Paki- 
stan, behold  with  awe  and  admiration  the 
ne-T  Chinese  power  and  try  to  come  to  terms 
with  it. 

The  identlflcatlon  of  Asian  with  Chinese 
communism  is  similarly  the  result  of  the 
crusading  opposition  to  communism  as  a  po- 
litical philosophy  and  a  way  of  life.  Such 
Identification  is  justified  in  philosophy  and 
ethics,  but  it  has  no  place  in  foreign  policy. 
For  it  is  an  obvious  fact  of  experience  that 
In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  we  are 
faced  not  with  one  monolithic  communism, 
but  with  a  number  of  different  communisms 
whose  character  is  determined  by  the  charac- 
ter and  the  interests  of  the  particular  na- 
tion embracing  It.  Thtis  we  find  in  Asia,  as 
elsewhere,  different  kinds  of  communism 
whose  relations  to  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  range  all  the  way  from  complete  in- 
dependence to  complete  subservience.  To 
treat  all  these  communisms  alike  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  all  equally  subservi- 
ent to  either  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
to  both  is  the  height  of  doctrinaire  folly.  In 
Its  intellectual  debility,  it  Is  no  different 
from  the  doctrinaire  excesses  of  a  vulgar 
Marxism  which  sees  the  capitalistic  world  as 
a  monolithic  monster  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  communism. 

Not  only  is  such  an  attitude  of  Indiscrim- 
inate hostility  Intellectually  untenable,  but 
It  also  precludes  any  possibility  at  diplomatic 
maneuver,  subtle  bargaining,  and  tolerable 
accommodation.  In  other  words,  it  renders 
Impnssible  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  policy 
worthy  of  the  name.  One  only  needs  to  con- 
sider in  the  light  of  such  opportunities  for 
creative  diplomacy  the  present  relations 
among  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
China,  North  and  South  Vietnam  in  order  to 
see  how  self-defeating  this  doctrinaire  cru- 
sading attitude  toward  communism  is.  In- 
stead of  bombing  North  Vietnam  because 
we  dont  know  what  else  to  do.  we  would  at 
least  have  a  chance  at  bending  the  situation 
in  southeast  Asia  to  our  rationally  defined 
Interests  if  the  President  were  advised  by  a 
Richelieu,  a  TallejTand.  a  Bismarck  or — why 
2'.  :.bror.d? — a  Hamilton. 

FOREIGN    POLICY     CURSE 

Alas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  no  such  advisers.  Instead,  he  is  advised 
to  continue  our  struggle  to  halt  Communist 
expansion  In  Asia,  regardless  of  Its  character. 
Its  aims,  its  relevance  to  the  interests  of  the 


United  States.  For  such  simple-minded 
conception  of  the  enemy,  the  complexities 
and  subtleties  of  diplomatic  maneuver  hold 
no  promise.  It  needs  an  instrument  as  sim- 
ple. Indiscriminate,  and  crude  as  Itself,  and 
it  has  found  such  an  Instrument  In  the 
policy  of  the  peripheral  military  contain- 
ment of  Chma.  Here  we  are  In  the  presence 
of  the  other  Intellectual  error  that  dominates 
our  Asian  policy. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  curse  of  our  for- 
eign policy  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  that  It  has  become  the  victim  of  its  own 
successes.  The  Marshall  plan  was  eminently 
successful  In  Europe,  and  so  we  have  fash- 
ioned a  global  policy  of  foreign  aid  on  the 
assumptions  of  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
policy  of  containment  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  Europe,  and  so  we  have  extended 
It  to  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Yet  the  factors  which  made  the  policy  of 
containment  a  success  in  Europe  are  present 
nowhere  else  and  least  of  all  In  Asia.  First, 
a  line  could  be  drawn  across  the  European 
Continent  which  clearly  delimits  the  Western 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Second,  two 
armies  face  each  other  across  that  line  of 
demarcation,  which  is  guaranteed  symboli- 
cally by  the  presence  of  American  troops  and 
actually  by  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United 
States  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  vulner- 
able. Third,  to  the  west  of  that  boundary 
there  lies  an  ancient  civilization  which  was 
but  temporarily  in  disarray  and  proved  Itself 
capable  of  containing  Communist  subver- 
sion. These  factors  add  up  to  a  threat  which 
is  primarily  'military  in  nature  and  to  be 
countered  primarily  by  military  means. 
None  of  these  factors  is  present  In  Asia. 

The  threat  here  is  not  primarily  military 
but  political  In  nature.  Weak  governments 
and  societies  are  exposed  to  Communist  sub- 
version, which  may  or  may  not  be  an  exten- 
sion of  Chinese  power,  as  Chinese  power  may 
or  may  not  be  carried  abroad  by  communism. 
Military  containment  has  no  bearing  upon 
such  a  threat.  Thus  SEATO  has  been  Ir- 
relevant to  the  expansion  of  Chinese  In- 
fluence Into  Indonesia  and  Pakistan.  More 
particularly,  China  can.  In  the  present  state 
of  her  development,  be  hurt  but  not  de- 
stroyed by  nuclear  weapons. 

But  even  if  the  threat  emanating  froih 
China  were  primarily  miliUry  in  nature.  It 
could  not  be  contained  through  the  defense 
of  accidentally  selected  local  outposts  at  the 
periphery  of  China.  For  since  the  ascend- 
ancy of  China  In  Asia  Is  due  primarily  to  Its 
cultural  and  political  predominance.  It  Is 
futile  to  think  that  one  can  contain  that 
predominance  by  militarily  defending  South 
Vietnam  or  Thailand.  That  Chinese  pre- 
dominance is  as  much  a  fact  of  life  as  Is 
American  predominance  in  the  Western 
Hemi'=phere,  and  our  attempts  to  contain 
Chinese  predominance  in  Asia  through  local 
military  operations  Is  about  as  sensible  as 
would  be  China's  trying  to  contain  the  Amer- 
ican predominance  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  committing  her  military  forces  In 
defense  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Whoever  wants  to  contain  American  pre- 
dominance in  the  Western  Hemisphere  must 
strike  at  the  very  sources  of  American  power; 
he  must  destroy  that  power  Itself.  The 
same  conclusion  applies  to  the  containment 
of  China.  Thus  the  policy  of  the  peripheral 
military  containment  of  China  leads  with 
logical  necessity  to  war  with  China.  Such  a 
war  cannot  be  fought  with  even  a  remote 
chance  for  success  from  the  air  and  the  sea; 
It  must  be  fought  and  won  where  the  sources 
of  Chinese  power  lie,  that  Is,  on  land.  It 
must  be  fought  as  Japan  tried  to  fight  It, 
from  1932  to  1945,  without  ever  coming  close 
to  winning  It. 

It  Is  beside  the  point  that  all  our  leaders, 
past  and  present,  even  those  who  have 
deemed  a  war  with  China  Inevitable,  have 
recoiled  from  the  Idea  of  sending  millions  of 


American  soldiers  to  the  mainland  of  Asia 
to  fight.    President  Eisenhower  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.   1954,  that  he  "could  conceive  of 
no  greater  tragedy  than  for  the  United  States 
to  become  Involved  in  an  all-out  war  in  In- 
dochina."  and   General    MacArthur,   in   the 
congressional    hearings   concerning   his  dis- 
missal   and    In    personal    conversation    with 
President     Kennedy,     emphatically     warned 
against    sending    American    soldiers   to   the 
Asian  mainland  to  flght  China.    We  are  here 
concerned  not  with  the  intentions  of  states- 
men but  with   the  inevitable  consequences 
of  their  policies.    None  of  the  statesmen  who 
made    the    fateful    decisions    in    July    and 
August  1914.  could  have  looked  back  In  No- 
vember   1918.    on    the    European    scene   and 
said.  "I  planned  it  that  way."    Yet  what  hap- 
pened in  Europe  during  the  First  World  War 
was  the  Inevitable  result  of  what  statesmen 
decided  at  its  beginning,  without  wanting  or 
even   imagining  the  consequences.     As  Me- 
phlstopheles  said  to  Faust:  "At  the  first  step 
you  are  free,  at  the  second  you  arc  a  slave." 
In  Vietnam  today,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
taking  that  fateful  first  step.    At  the  moment 
of  this  writing,  at  least,  our  policy  is  still 
ambiguovis.     On  the  one  hand.  It  seeks  to 
create  a  position  of  strength  from  which  to 
negotiate.     There  Is  an  on.lnous  similarity 
between   this  attempt  to  fashion  somehow 
out  of  the  wreckage  of  a  lost  war  a  favoraable 
negotiating  position,  and  the  French  policies 
leading   to    the   surrender   at   Dlenblcnphu. 
General  Navarre's  last  offensive  also  sought 
to  establish  favorable  conditions  for  a  nego- 
tiated French  withdrawal,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  French  forces  In  strong  points 
like  Dlenblenphu  was  to  serve  the  protection 
of  those   armed  forces  from  uncontrollable 
guerrilla  actions.    Is  Danang  destined  to  be- 
come the  American  Dlenblenphu?    And  If  it 
Is.  shall  we  follow  the  French  example  and 
wlthdr.  w,  or  shall  we  go  forward  until  we 
encounter  China?     It  Is  here  that  the  am- 
biguity  of   our   present   policy   comes   Into 
play. 

The  extension  of  the  war  Into  North  Viet- 
nam can  be  Interpreted  as  an  attempt  to 
create  in  Hanoi  the  psychological  precondi- 
tion for  a  negotiated  settlement.  But  It 
can  also  be  Interpreted  as  an  attempt  to 
change  the  fortunes  of  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam by  rupturing  the  assumed  causal  nexus 
between  the  policies  of  Hanoi  and  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Vietcong.  This  causal  nexus 
is  a  delusion,  which  has  been  given  the  very 
flimsy  appearance  of  fact  through  the  white 
paper  of  February  28.  A  policy  derived  from 
such  a  delusion  is  bound  to  fail.  Yet  when  it 
has  failed  and  when  failure  approaches 
catastrophe.  It  would  be  consistent  in  terms 
of  that  delusionary  logic  to  extend  the  war 
still  farther.  Today,  we  are  holding  Hanoi 
responsible  for  the  Vietcong;  tomorrow  we 
might  hold  Peiping  respon.<;ible  for  Hnrici 
"At  the  first  step  you  are  free,  at  the  second 
you  are  a  slave." 

To  call  attention  to  these  implications  of 
our  present  policies  has  nothing  to  do  with 
pacifism.  Isolationism,  appeasement,  and 
softne.-^s  on  communism.  The  difference 
between  calling  attention  to  there  implica- 
tions now,  when  we  have  still  the  freedom 
of  choice,  and  of  stumbling  unawares  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  morass  from  which  there 
Is  no  retreat.  Is  the  difference  between  pru- 
dence and  recklessness;  between  a  rational. 
discriminating  understanding  of  the  helr- 
archy  of  national  interests  and  the  power 
available  for  their  support,  and  a  doctrinaire 
emotionalism  which  drowns  nil  vital  distinc- 
tions in  the  fervor  of  the  anti-Communist 
crusade. 

France  owes  more  to  Mcndes-France  who 
liquidated  the  Iudochinc.se  W.;r.  and  to  Dc 
Gaulle  who  stopped  the  fighting  in  Algeria. 
than  to  those  who  wanted  to  continue  fight- 
ing without  regard  for  the  limits  of  their 
CDuntry's  interests  and   power.     Those   few 
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who  warned  Athens  against  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, which  was  to  become  the  grave  of 
Athens'  greatness,  were  better  patriots  than 
its  promoters.  To  point  to  the  likely  con- 
sequences of  present  policy  Is,  then,  not  only 
a  right,  which  ought  not  to  require  apologetic 
assertion,  but  it  is  also  a  duty,  burdensome 
yet  Inescapable.        

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  5, 
'  19651 

A  Crying  Need  for  Dedate 
President  Johnson's  request  for  $700  mil- 
lion more  to  prosecute  his  military  adven- 
tures in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic ought  not  to  be  approved  by  Congress 
without  thorough  and  extended  debate. 

The  President  concedes  that  he  does  not 
need  the  appropriation  to  prosecute  his  two 
nrmed  excursions;  he  has  ample  authority 
to  transfer  already  appropriated  funds  to 
meet  any  emergency  needs.  He  wants  a  new 
appropri.ition  solely  to  demonstrate  "a  firm 
and  irrevocable  commitment"  behind  his 
policies  in  Asia  and  the  Caribbean.  In  other 
words,  he  is  using  a  political  bludgeon  to 
halt  debate  and  criticism  of  those  policies. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  appropriation 
can  be  blackjacked  through  Congress.  But, 
for  once,  the  legislative  branch  which  so  fre- 
quently complains  of  executive  usurpation 
should  firmly  in.'-.ist  on  its  duty  to  examine 
carefully  what  it  is  the  Nation  is  afked  to 
support  with  "a  firm  and  Irrevocable  com- 
mitment." 

Men  like  Senators  Fulbricht.  of  Arkansas; 
Mansfield,  of  Montana;  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Morse,  of  Oregon;  Nelson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, McGovERN,  of  South  Dakota,  Church, 
of  Idaho;  Aiken,  of  Vermont — all  of  these 
Senators  and  others  who  have  shown  the 
Independence  to  do  their  own  thinking  on 
foreign  policy  and  the  courage  to  differ  with 
the  President  now  ought  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

It  is  essential  that  the  American  people 
understand  what  Is  at  stake  In  a  foreign 
policy  that  comes  closer  to  the  triggerhappy 
philosophy  of  Barry  Goldwater  than  to  the 
principles  which  Lyndon  Johnson  proclaimed 
when  he  won  the  peoples'  votes  last  Novem- 
ber. A  calm  and  rational  Senate  debate 
would  contribute  to  that  public  understand- 
ing; whooping  the  appropriation  through  in 
a  surge  of  follow-the-leader  emotion  would 
betray  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of 
Congres'5. 

Do  the  American  people  really  want  to 
use  armed  power  for  the  purpose  of  dictat- 
ing internal  politics  In  any  country  any- 
where in  the  world?  Do  they  really  believe 
It  Is  our  mission  to  Intervene  with  force  in 
any  domestic  revolution  which  our  leader- 
ship unilaterally  proclaims  to  be  "undesir- 
able"? 

These  questions  are  posed  In  their  sharp- 
est form  when  armed  Intervention  takes 
place  simultaneously  In  the  Caribbean  and 
in  Vietnam.  12,000  miles  away.  It  can  be 
argued  that  our  national  security  is  closely 
engaged  in  the  Caribbean  and  we  have  a 
special  interest  there  which  justifies  the 
President's  policy.  In  that  case,  wliat  jus- 
cifles  the  same  policy  in  Vietnam?  If  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  say  what 
kind  of  governments  shall  exist  in  the  Carib- 
bean, why  does  not  China  have  the  same 
right  as  regards  Southeast  Asia? 

Some  Americans  hold  that  the  doctrine  of 
great-power  spheres  of  influence  warrants 
some  such  trade  as  that.  We  disagree.  A 
nation  does  have  the  right  to  take  action 
against  overt  military  threats  against  Its 
homeland.  That  is  why  President  Kennedy 
was  justified  In  threatening  force  to  get 
Soviet  misrilcs  out  of  Cuba.  But  It  Is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  that  we  also  have  the 
right  to  decide  what  kind  of  governments 
our  neighbors  can  establish.  Whether  or  not 
hostile  governments  shall  exist  (Communist 
or  otherwise)  Is  not  a  question  for  us  to  de- 


termine, even  In  our  "sphere  of  Influence" — 
least  of  all  when  we  have  signed  an  inter- 
American  treaty  explicitly  forbidding  unilat- 
eral intervention. 

Such  questions  as  these  cry  out  for  a 
comprehensive  Senate  review  of  the  danger- 
ous road  President  Johnson  Is  traveling. 
Failure  to  debate  his  appropriation  request 
fully  and  deeply  would  be  an  Inexcusable 
dereliction  of  duty. 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  6.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliington,  D.C: 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  sup- 
ports your  efforts  opposing  President's  $700 
million  request  for  Vietnam.  Such  funds 
represent  unnecessary  authorization  and 
constitute  ratification  by  Senate  of  expanded 
conflict  which  may  bring  wider  war.  ADA 
believes  time  is  right  now  for  full  discus- 
sion of  war  In  Vietnam  in  open  foreign 
policy  committee  hearings  before  further 
steps  are  taken. 

Representative  Don  Edwards, 
Chairman,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  President's  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Vietnam  fight 
against  Communist  aggression  and  ter- 
ror. I  hope  all  Americans  will  support 
the  President.  Communism  can  be 
stopped  in  southeast  Asia,  and  stopping 
communism  now  will  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  for  the  future. 

It  had  been  my  fear  for  several 
months  that  the  present  defense  budget, 
and  the  budget  planned  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  provided  insufficient  funds 
to  support  American  commitments 
against  increasing  Communist  pressui-es. 
I  was  pleased  that  this  year  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  authorized  increases  in  the 
budgets  prepared  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

There  was  a  particular  concern  that 
attrition  of  our  attack  planes  and  heli- 
copters could  not  adequately  be  compen- 
sated for  under  funds  originally  budg- 
eted, and  I  think  the  President  and  the 
Nation  have  made  a  wise  choice  in  pro- 
viding additional  money  to  insure  that 
we  are  not  caught  short  in  the  face  of 
present  and  future  Red  moves. 

For  the  sake  of  future  peace,  we  re- 
sist tyranny  today,  and  for  the  sake  of 
future  peace,  I  support  our  President  in 
the  actions  he  has  thus  far  taken  to 
thwart  communism's  advance. 

As  a  very  frequent  and  severe  critic 
of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  I  am  proud 
to  rally  around  and  support  my  Presi- 
dent in  bringing  an  end  to  Communist 
encroachment  in  this  world.  I  fen^ently 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  a  re- 
sounding endorsement  to  the  President's 

request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  faced  with  a  realistic  but  a  simple 


fact.     Our  troops  are  in  South  Vietnam 
and  we  must  supply  them. 

As  a  senior  representative  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  a  senior 
representative  on  the  Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee,  I  support  the 
additional  request  of  the  President. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  have  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Wheeler,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have  talked 
with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Our  armed  services  need  this  appro- 
priation to  build  up  the  safety,  comfort," 
and  security  of  our  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam, to  supply  them  with  American 
airplanes,  and  maintain  them  with  food 
and  supplies. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  there  may  be 
negotiations  that  will  lead  to  the  end  of 
the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia.  But,  un- 
til this  comes  about,  w-e  must  see  to  it  that 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  aviators  are  sup- 
plied. That  is  what  this  appropriation 
would  help  to  do.  Let  us  pass  it  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 

1  minute. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  comments  to  those 
of  Senators  who  support  the  President 
in  his  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$700  million  to  bolster  our  efforts  to  \\in 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  wholeheartedly  applaud  the  forth- 
rightness  of  our  President  in  the  sending 
of  additional  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam  and 
for  his  courare  in  committing  military 
personnel  to  the  Communist-controlled 
revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  I  see  the  facts,  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  the  war  and  the  revolution. 
Although  separated  by  half  the  world, 
they  both  reflect  continuing  efforts  to 
implement  communism's  plan  for  world 
conquest.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  Dominican  revolution  could  be 
tei-med  a  well-planned  effort  by  Fidel 
Castro  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
second  front  and  take  her  eyes  and  ef- 
forts from  Vietnam,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Dominican  revolution  rep- 
resents in  itself  a  profoundly  serious 
challenge  to  the  freedom  and  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Much  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate some  2  years  ago  about  that  cele- 
brated doctrine  articulated  by  President 
Mom-oe.  The  death  of  the  Monroe  Etoc- 
trine  was  toasted  in  many  capitals,  while 
a  number  of  Senators,  myself  included, 
were  pointing  out  that  the  doctrine  was 
never  law  or  a  treaty,  but  only  the  an- 
nounced and  enforced  policy  of  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  Its  strength 
and  credibility  were  only  as  great  as  the 
strength  and  credibility  of  the  American 
President.  In  his  hands  the  doctrine  was 
either  sterile,  an  anachronism,  or  an  in- 
strument of  policy. 

In  the  Dominican  crisis  I  believe  we 
have  seen  verified  the  assertion  that  the 
doctrine  was  never  dead,  only  dormant. 
In  the  American  response  to  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  the  Dominican  revolu- 
tion, we  see  the  apparent  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  breathe  life  back 
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into  what  has  been  historically  the  cor- 
nerstone of  hemispheric  foreign  policy. 

In  regard  to  the  Dominican  crisis,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  May  2  Casper,  Wyo.,  Star- 
Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
concerned  primarily  with  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  for  it  is  to  southeast  Asia  that 
the  moneys  appropriated  today  by  the 
Congress  will  be  sent. 

One  distinguished  columnist  has  de- 
scribed Vietnam  as  the  wrong  war  at  the 
wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  Admit- 
tedly, there  could  have  been  since  1945  a 
more  propitous  time  in  which  to  chal- 
lenge Communist  expansion.  The  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  the  free  world 
have  been  challenged  repeatedly  by  the 
Moscow-  and  Peiping-based  philosophies 
that  are  determined  to  conquer  the  world 
by  the  convenient  process  of  "wars  of  lib- 
eration," subterfuge,  assassination,  and 
all  of  the  little  clandestir.e  ploys  that 
fall  short  of  war  in  the  classic  sense. 
We  could  and  should  have  made  a  stand 
in  Cuba,  but  we  did  not  and  we  are  pay- 
ing in  Santo  Doiringo  the  price  of  our 
indecision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
one-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
•war  in  Vietnam — the  war  in  which  ag- 
gressors from  the  north  have  crossed 
over  a  recognized  international  bound- 
ary to  attack  a  state  in  the  south — has 
become  the  arena  in  which  the  reliabil- 
ity of  American  resolution  and  the  credi- 
bility of  Communist  revolution  are  met 
and  joined  in  battle.  Every  principle 
with  which  the  United  States  has  identi- 
fied itself  in  the  nearly  200  years  of  its 
existence,  and  every  solemn  commitment 
to  stand  at  the  defense  of  an  ally  and  a 
friend  is  at  stake  in  Vietnam.  But  even 
more  important  are  the  simple  but  vital 
lessons  of  history  which  suggest  that  ag- 
gression unchecked  feeds  upon  aggres- 
sion, that  little  wars  beget  big  wars  if 
they  are  not  stopped  before  they  can 
burgeon,  and  that  a  big  war  in  this  era 
of  nuclear  weaponry  and  pushbutton 
tactics  could  produce  a  disaster  of  im- 
measurable proportions. 

If  we  fail  to  fight  in  Vietnam  and  if 
the  Congress,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  fails  to  give  the  President  its 
\  unequivocal  support  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  "dirty  little  war,"  the  day  may 
come  when  we  must  fight  a  powerful  and 
rapacious  nation  peopled  by  one-fifth  of 
the  world's  population.  We  will  then 
be  fighting  that  nation  when  its  military 
superiority  in  relation  to  ours  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  ratio  today.  We  may  have 
to  fiiht  that  nation  when  this  schism 
between  it  and  its  competitor  for  power 
in  the  Communist  camp  has  been 
bridged.  We  may  then  face  a  Commu- 
nist phalanx  extending  from  Siberia,  to 


Stettin,  to  Indonesia,  while -(behind  us 
poises  the  most  heavily  fortified  island  In 
the  world,  Cuba,  ready  to  pummel  us 
from  behind  with  the  Soviet-supplied 
weaponry  which  today  makes  that  island 
the  second  most  powerful  military  force 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  to- 
day in  southeast  Asia  can  be  considered 
a  preemptive  conflict.  It  is  an  alterna- 
tive. It  may  prove  to  be  the  only  alter- 
native we  have  to  engaging  mainland 
China  in  open  hostilities.  It  is  notice  to 
the  Communist  camp  that  the  days  are 
gone  in  which  America  acquiesced  meek- 
ly in  communism's  quiet  conquest  of  na- 
tions. 

If  we  fight  and  win  in  Vietnam,  we  may 
not  have  to  fight  and  win  in  China.  If 
we  fight  and  lose  in  Vietnam,  or  if  we 
negotiate  and  lose,  we  will  have  given  the 
green  light  to  Communist  expansion  on 
at  least  two  continents  and  signaled  the 
end  of  what  during  the  past  few  months 
has  been  a  clear  sign  to  international 
communism  that  "you  have  gone  this 
far,  but  you  may  go  no  farther." 

I  believe  no  more  prophetic  or  topical 
utterance  can  be  found  to  put  the  war  In 
Vietnam  in  perspective  than  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill: 

still.  If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right 
when  you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed; 
If  you  will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will 
be  sure  and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come 
to  the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight 
with  all  the  odds  against  you  and  only  a 
precarious  chance  of  survival.  There  may 
even  be  a  worse  case.  You  may  have  to 
fight  when  there  Is  no  hope  of  victory,  be- 
cause It  is  better  to  perish  than  to  live  as 
slaves. 


ExHiBrr  1 

(Prom  the  Cacper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune, 

May  2,  1965] 

DoMI^IIc.^N  Crisis 

The  right  and  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  Its  nationals  anywhere  In  the 
world  should  be  recognized.  The  action  In 
sending  marines  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
Is  in  an  American  tradition  which  unfortu- 
nately has  become  somewhat  faded  In  recent 
years. 

With  the  current  International  political 
philosophy  that  has  become  so  rampant,  it  Is 
not  surprising  that  there  should  be  loud 
protests  by  demonstrators  In  a  number  of 
Latin  American  countries.  Any  strong  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  United  States  leads  to  the 
cry  ofyYankee  imperialism  and  aggression. 

Whether  the  United  States  has  either  the 
obligation  or  the  justification  to  shore  up  a 
particular  government.  Is  another  question, 
but  In  this  Instance  there  appears  to  be 
ample  evidence  that  the  rebellion  has  been 
engineered  by  Communists  trained  In  Cuba 
and  Czechoslovakia.  The  American  record 
In  Its  dealing  with  the  Cuban  situation  has 
left  much  to  be  desired.  The  quick  and  firm 
action  in  regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
should  restore  seme  badly  needed  prestige  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Venezuela's  accusation  that  the  United 
States  has  violated  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  may  have  some 
technical  validity.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
wait  on  technicalities. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  clear  that  the  Nation  is  com- 
mitted.   Perhaps  some  of  us  do  not  like 


it  to  be  that  way.  Nevertheless,  this 
country  is  committed  to  defending  South 
Vietnam  against  aggression. 

Speeches  delivered  on  this  floor  and 
votes  which  would  suggest  that  this  Na- 
tion should  get  out  of  Vietnam  at  a  time 
when  we  are  fighting  to  defend  that 
which  we  are  committed  to  defend  con- 
tribute to  the  Communist  notion  that 
they  can  put  pressure  upon  us,  and  that  if 
they  continue  their  campaign  of  assas- 
sination and  terror  and  step  it  up,  Amer- 
ica will  pull  out. 

The  only  successful  measure  that  we 
have  managed  to  develop  by  which  to 
stop  Communist  aggression  is  a  show  of 
strength.  I  hope  that  we  will  show  that 
strength  here  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  question  before  the  Senate  today  is 
whether  we  shall  grant  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
appropriate  $700  million. 

Whether  v;e  should  have  become  a 
party  to  SEA  TO  in  the  first  place  is  sub- 
ject to  debate.  Whether  we  should  have 
committed  our  boys  in  Vietnam  at  any- 
time is  subject  to  debate.  Whether  we 
should  negotiate  at  this  time  is  subject  to 
debate.  However,  what  is  not  subject  to 
debate  is  that  while  thousands  of  our 
boys  are  committed  in  that  area  of  the 
world,  we  in  the  United  States  owe  them 
all  our  support.  That  is  why  the  $700 
million  is  being  requested.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  should  vote  for  the  joint 
resolution  this  afternoon. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  there  would  not 
be  one  single  vote  in  opposition  to  prove 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  America  is 
behind  her  boys  100  percent,  without 
equivocation,  without  reservation,  and 
without  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  the  pending 
measure.  As  majority  leader,  I  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  it.  It  will  pass  overwhelm- 
ingly. But  let  no  one  misunderstand 
this  vote. 

There  is  not  one  Senator  who  does  net 
regret,  with  the  President,  the  necessity 
for  it.  There  is  not  a  Senator  who 
would  not  prefer,  with  the  President, 
that  a  decent  peace  might  be  achieved 
quickly  in  Vietnam.  But  we  will  vote  for 
this  measure  because  there  is  not  one 
Member  of  this  body  who  does  not  desire 
to  uphold  the  President  and  those  who 
are  risking  their  lives  in  seeking  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  this  Government, 
Even  Senators  who  vote  against  this 
measure  do  so  out  of  a  sincere  convic- 
tion that  it  is  the  best  way  to  help  him. 
And  let  no  one  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  motives,  the  beliefs,  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  any  Member  of  this  body, 
regardless  of  how  he  may  vote. 

This  request  for  funds  has  come  to  us 
from  the  President  on  tlie  basis  of  his 
belief  that  the  action  we  are  about  to 
take  is  necessary  for  the  effective  con- 
duct of  the  policies  and  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  his  decision.  No  man  can 
share  that  decision  with  him.    It  is  his 
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responsibility  and  his  burden.    All  we  can 

do  is  to  give  him  as  much  support  as 

we  are  able  to  give.  ^  v,      i,  „ 

He  wants  this  support,  and  he  shall 

have  it.  „      -^     ^    ^     •  u 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  under  the  arrangement 
which  I  have  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  he  take 
5  minutes  and  I  take  the  remaining  5 
minutes. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon is  not  the  issue  of  a  bill  involving 
$700  million  to  be  made  available  for  the 
war  in  Asia.  The  $700  million  is  not 
needed.  The  President's  lips  have  told 
the  country  so. 

The  boys  in  South  Vietnam  now  have 
the  best  equipment  which  this  Republic 
can  supply.  They  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  get  all  the  additional  equip- 
ment they  need  as  of  now.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  has  told  the  American 
people  that  he  has  the  authority  without 
even  coming  to  Congress  to  provide  the 
funds  with  which  to  supply  the  equip- 
ment. 

Let  us  face  the  issue.  What  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  is  using  this  resolution 
calling  for  $700  million  to  supply  funds 
which  he  can  use — which  he  does  not 
need  because  he  already  has  access  to 
the  funds — as  the  vehicle  for  obtaining  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  his  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

That  is  the  issue.  In  my  judgment,  we 
cannot  justify  giving  him  that  vote  until 
the  President  himself  makes  some 
drastic  changes  in  his   policy. 

I  recapitulate  the  position  I  have 
taken  on  this  floor  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
This  is  a  position  which  the  voice  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  pleading 
for  across  the  country,  as  he  has  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  want  to  pay  my 
great  respects  to  my  great  teacher,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening], 
for  he  and  I  have  stood  up  against  the 
opposition  to  this  policy  as  Members  of 
Congress  have  rubberstamped  the  action 
of  the  President  in  an  illegal  war  in  Asia, 
as  they  have  rubberstamped  his  action  in 
violating  the  constitutional  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  the  President  in  conduct- 
ing a  war  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
That  is  the  first  change  in  Presidential 
policy  I  shall  continue  to  plead  for  across 
the  land.  There  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  agree  with  me.  There  is  not  a 
Senator  who  does  not  have  thousands  of 
constituents  who  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  first  thing  the  President  ought  to 
do  is  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Vietnam.  That  is  the  only  place  I  know 
of  to  be  cited  as  a  place  making  war 
against  the  United  States. 

I  answer  those  who  ask  me  the  $64 
question,  the  smearists  who  would  like 
to  topple  me,  that  if  the  President  asked 
for  a  declaration  of  war  tomorrow,  I 
would  vote  against  it.  In  my  judgment, 
we  cannot  justify  a  declaration  of  war 
until  our  country  has  tried  to  keep  its 
international  commitments. 

That  is  the  second  thing  the  President 
should  do.  He  should  live  up  to  the 
signing  by  our  comitry  of  the  United 


Nations  Charter.  The  day  is  long  past 
when  that  should  have  been  done.  It 
should  be  done  when  a  threat  to  peace 
occurs  in  any  area  of  the  world.  It 
should  have  been  done  when  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  accords  began,  which 
accords  we  did  not  sign,  and  which  we 
induced  our  puppet,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  not 
to  sign.  That  question  should  have  been 
laid  before  the  United  Nations.  Every 
nation  that  signed  the  United  Nations 
Charter  also  stands  with  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  that  charter. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  forgotten  San 
Francisco?  Have  we  forgotten  the  pleas 
of  Roosevelt,  Vandenberg,  and  Truman? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  dark  days  of  this 
Republic  when,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  voted  to  confirm  or  ratify  that 
Charter,  by  which  we  pledged  to  the 
world  that  we  stood  for  the  substitution 
of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  jungle  law  of 
military  power?  We  stand  in  violation 
of  that  pledge. 

I  shall  continue  to  oppose  this  illegal 
action.  The  President  should  ask  for  a 
declaration  of  war.  If  it  is  presented,  I 
will  vote  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  at  the 
time  it  is  presented,  but  once  it  is  de- 
clared I  shall  then  be  silent  and  stand  in 
unity  behind  the  President. 

I  want  my  President  to  get  behind  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  have  remain- 
ing. 

I  speak  with  the  greatest  deference  to 
evei-y  Senator  who  is  opposed  to  this  bill. 
I  know  they  do  so  in  the  greatest  of  good 
faith.  I  have  listened  to  every  word  of 
this  debate.  I  have  heard  mention  of 
President  Eisenliower,  Former  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles,  and  President  Johnson. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  Foi-mer  Secretary  Dul- 
les, or  President  Johnson  is  or  was  right 
or  wrong.  The  only  question  is.  Are  we 
going  to  give  the  men  who  we  have  al- 
ready sent  off  to  do  jungle  battle  the 
tools  with  which  to  fight?  That  is  the 
only  question. 

This  is  an  appropriation  measure.  No 
Senator  has  attacked  the  figures  in  it. 
No  Senator  has  questioned  how  tlie  fig- 
ures were  arrived  at. 

Some  question  was  raised  as  to  the  way 
this  measure  was  rushed  through  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  joint  meeting  was  well  attended.  We 
had  before  us  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chair-man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  They  made  their  statements. 
Every  Senator  present  asked  questions 
and  was  given  all  the  time  he  requested. 
I  am  certain  that  every  single  one  of 
them  will  support  the  joint  resolution 
when  it  comes  up  for  passage. 

It  has  been  said — and  I  believe  a  quo- 
tation of  the  President  was  used — that 
we  already  have  the  money,  that  we  do 
not  have  to  pass  this  joint  resolution. 
I  believe  that  is  a  fair  comment.  Some- 
thing to  that  effect  is  in  the  President's 
message.  But  when  we  get  down  to  the 
actual  figures,  in  certain  categories,  the 
only  money  available  for  this  fiscal  year 
that  can  be  expended  is  limited.    For 


example,  in  military  construction  there 
is  only  $20  million  available  for  repro- 
graming. 

There  is  something  like  $30  to  $50 
million  that  can  now  be  made  available 
by  transfer  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Already  the  operations 
in  southeast  Asia  have  almost  de- 
pleted those  funds.  Some  of  our  mili- 
tary programs  elsewhere  are  being  de- 
ferred because  of  w-hat  has  happened. 
Members  of  the  legislative  branch  have 
mentioned  this  and  urged  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  set  up  ?,  fund  to 
use  for  this  purpose. 

We  can  go  into  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
start  depleting  those  funds,  but  the  day 
will  come — it  has  already  come — when 
we  must  do  something  through  special 
appropriations.  That  is  the  only  ques- 
tion before  us.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  not  to  review  policy  ques- 
tions. The  only  question  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  back  up  our  men  with  these 
funds.  Combat  in  this  area  is  expen- 
sive. One  shot  from  an  antiaircraft  gun 
of  1942  vintage  can  knock  down  a  S5 
million  airplane. 

I  speak  with  great  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  agree  that  it  might 
be  well  to  have  a  review  of  this  policy  at 
the  proper  time.  The  poiic>  questions 
involved  could  be  discussed  on  an  appro- 
priate occasion.  Perhaps  there  should 
be  discussions  with  the  President.  Per- 
haps the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  discuss  it. 

But  to  refuse  to  appropriate  funds  for 
defense  is  not  the  proper  way  to  solve 
the  problem.  Barracks  must  be  built. 
Warehouses  must  be  supplied.  We  are 
suffering  because  of  lack  of  runways  and 
facilities  for  adequate  dispersal  of  our 
aircraft. 

Tliis  money  should  have  been  made 
available  before  now. 

May  I  mention  one  thing  parentheti-  » 
cally.  This  is  the  first  military  appro- 
priation bill  since  1933  that  has  been 
considered  by  this  body  that  has  not  felt 
the  guiding  hand  of  our  good  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell].  I  have  not  talked  to  him 
about  this  bill  particularly.  I  know  he  is 
not  happy  about  the  current  situation  in 
Vietnam.  But  I  know  that  if  he  were, 
he  would  be  standing  in  the  Chamber 
today  with  every  nerve  and  every  fiber  of 
his  body  urging  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  promptly  passed,  not  only  because  the 
money  is  needed,  but  also  because  the 
message  of  its  enactment  ^\-ill  carry 
around  the  world — to  our  people  and  our 
friends  and  to  our  adversaries.  I  feel  it 
in  the  air  that  he  will  be  back  with  us 
soon.  I  know  that  will  make  every  Sena- 
tor happy,  as  I  know  it  will  make  him 
happy. 

No  one  knows  what  the  future  holds  in 
store— not  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
not  the  Senator  from  Oregon— no  one 
knows.  No  one  can  give  a  guarantee  of 
the  future. 

However,  I  feel  that  if  the  Senate 
should  refuse ?to  pass  the  joint  resolu- 
tion or  even  should  pass  it  by  less  than 
an  overwhelming  vote,  that  it  will  be 
notice  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  backing  up.    The  only  inference 
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from  tliat  would  be  that  soon  the  United 
States  will  pull  out. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  a  message  to 
that  effect,  not  only  to  the  American 
people  but  also  to  our  adversaries — Red 
China,  Communist  China.  North  Viet- 
nam, and  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
which  are  not  on  our  side. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  a  direct  message 
sent  by  us  to  our  fighting  men  whom  wc 
sent  forth  to  foreign  lands,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  back  them  up  with  a  suflB- 
cient  quantity  of  the  tools  of  war.  If 
the  Senate  should  do  that,  it  would  be 
the  first  time  that  this  great  Government 
ever  sent  its  men  to  fi^ht  on  foreign  soil, 
or  to  fight  on  any  soil,  and  then  failed 
to  provide  the  necessary  money  with 
which  to  purchase  the  tools  of  war. 

God  save  our  Nation  from  such  a  day. 
God  save  our  boys  from  such  a  fate. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  over- 
whelming and  quick  approval  to  the 
pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  allow  me,  I  believe 
that  in  view  of  the  debate  yesterday  and 
today,  one  statement  should  be  made  in 
conclusion  and  that  is.  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge — and  I  believe  I  can  state  this 
unequivocally — no  Member  of  this  body 
has  ever  advocated  withdrawal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  I  said 
that 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no — I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  did  not 
say  that  any  Senator  has  advocated  with- 
drawal and  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
he  dfd  so.  I  merely  wish  the  Record 
clearly  to  show  that  no  one  has  suggested 
at  any  time  during  this  debate,  that  any 
Member  of  this  body  has  advocated  with- 
drawal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  weU.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  the  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
fMr.  BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas fMr.  FuLBRiCHTl,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  DoddI  is  absent  because 
of  the  death  of  his  sister. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi-ssouri  [Mr. 
Symington  1  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

(No.  64  Leg.  1 

YEAS — 88 


Aiken 

Hart 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hnrtke 

Murphy 

Anderson 

H.yden 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Ea.'^.s 

HiU 

Pa=tore 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hrufka 

Pell 

Bible 

I'ouye 

Prouty 

Bor^Rs 

Jackson 

Proxm're 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

R  blcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

JorL'ai.  Idaho 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  R"-srll.  SC. 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

SaltonstaU 

Case 

Lausche 

Scott 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Simp  on 

Clark 

Lorg.  La. 

Smith 

Cccper 

M^.jnuEon 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Ma-if  field 

Stennls 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Drksen 

McCIellan 

Thurmond 

Doml'ick 

McGee 

Tower 

Doxigln.s 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Eastland 

MrNamara 

Williams.  N.J. 

El'.erdor 

Miller 

V/llIiams,  Del. 

Ervln 

Mo  '.dale 

Yarborough 

Fa-nin 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Morton 

Harris 

Moss 

NAYS— 3 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Burcllck 

KUchel 

Russell,  Ga. 

Dodd 

McGovem 

Sma  hers 

Fuibright 

Metcalf 

Symington 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  447) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

LECISLATTVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  Sen- 
ators will  give  attention,  I  should  like  to 
query  the  majority  leader  with  respect  to 
the  time  for  the  next  vote,  so  that  Sena- 
tors may  be  advised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  allocat- 
ing 2  hours  of  debate  on  the  Ervin 
amendment.  1  hour  under  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  other  un- 
der the  control  of  the  d'stinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  I  would 
anticipate  that  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  would  use  all  of  his  hour,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
use  a  portion  of  his  hour;  and  my  guess 
would  be  that  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment would  be  forthcoming  between  4 
and  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
the  prospects  for  a  vote  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Rather  thin.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  30  minutes, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides 
that — 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  cr  abridged  by 
the  United  States  cr  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  r.ice,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

I  would  favor  a  statute  providing  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  15th  amendment 
by  means  which  are  constitutional  and 
which  harmonize  with  a  proper  regard  for 
the  federal  system  of  government,  and 
which  are  essentially  fair.  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  pending  bill  in  its  present  form 
because  I  consider  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, incompatible  with  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  fairplay.  For  those 
reasons  I  propose  my  amendment  No. 
135.  That  amendment  would  remove 
the  most  serious  constitutional  objec- 
tions from  the  bill  and  would  bring  the 
bill  into  harmony  with  a  proper  respect 
for  the  federal  system  and  would  intro- 
duce the  fundamentals  of  fairplay. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  amen'lmcnt  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  8,  change  the  figure  6  to  the 
figure  5. 

On  pages  4  to  8.  both  Inclusive,  strike  out 
sections  4  and  5  in  their  entirety  and  insert 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  4.  When  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
is  engaged  in  denying  or  abridging  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
the  Attorney  General  may  institute  an  action 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  again.':t  such 
State  or  political  subdiviiion  in  the  district 
in  which  the  cnpital  of  the  State  in  question 
is  located  or  In  which  the  political  subdi- 
vision in  question  Is  situated,  against  such 
State  cr  political  subdi virion,  alleging  tiiat 
it  is  engaging  in  denying  or  abridging  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color.  Upon  demand  of  the  Attorney 
G?ncral.  ruch  action  shall  be  tried  by  a 
three-judge  dlst  let  court  convened  in  the 
m.anner  preccribed  by  S'xty-sccond  Statutes 
at  Large.  pan;G  968  (28  US  C.  2284).  In  c.ise 
the  court  finds  on  the  trial  of  such  action 
that  the  State  or  political  subdivision  in 
qucrtlon  is  denying  or  abridging  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
the  court  shall  so  adjudge  and  shall  authorize 
the  appointment  of  examiners  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  accordance  with  sec- 
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tion  5  to  serve  for  such  period  of  time  and  in 
such  political  subdivisions  of  such  State  or 
such  political  subdivision  as  the  court  shall 
determine  Is  appropriate  to  enforce  the  guar- 
anties of  the  fifteenth  amendment." 

On  pages  8  and  9,  strike  out  everything 
from  the  semicolon  on  line  22  on  page  8 
through  the  word  "amendment"  on  line  11 
on  page  9,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  section  4." 

On  page  19,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  the 
words  "any  declaratory  judgment  pursuant  to 
section  4." 

Renumber  sections  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  12,  13, 
14,  15,  and  16  as  sections  5,  6.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12, 13, 14,  and  15. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
modify  my  amendment.  Since  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  modify  my  amendment  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  line  17  on  page  2  an  additional 
sentence  reading  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  judges 
designated  to  hear  the  case  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  to  participate  In  the  hearing  and  dis- 
cussion thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be 
in  every  way  expedited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection? 

Mr.  HART.  .Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  for  the  substance  of  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  asking  unanimous 
conseAt  to  modify  my  amendment  so  as 
to  make  my  amendment  No.  135  provide 
that  cases  arising  under  it  would  be  ex- 
pedited as  far  as  possible. 
Mr.  HART.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  brief,  my  amendment 
would  do  the  following  things: 

First,  it  v.ould  eliminate  entirely  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill  which  con- 
tain the  so-called  triggering  device,  and 
would  substitute  for  them  a  requirement 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  go  into 
court,  and  prove,  as  a  prerequisite  to  ob- 
taining the  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers, that  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  was  actually  violat- 
ing the  15th  amendment  by  denying  or 
abridging  the  rights  of  qualified  citizens 
to  vote  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color. 
Second,  it  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  option  of  having  the  case 
tried  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  capital  of  the  State 
is  located  or  in  which  the  political  sub- 
division is  situated,  or  to  call  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  three-judge  court  to  hear 
the  case. 

Third,  it  would  provide  that  in  the 
event  the  Attorney  General  established 
before  the  district  court  or  the  three- 
judge  court  trying  the  case  that  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  was  ac- 
tually engaged  in  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  of  qualified  citizens  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  Federal  ex- 
aminers could  be  appointed  by  the  court 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
come  into  play,  subject  to  one  condition: 
namely,  that  the  Federal  examiners 
should  determine  the  eligibility  of  per- 
sons seeking  registration  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  the  qualifications  established  by 
the  State. 


My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  do 
much  to  remove  from  the  bill  the  most 
substantial  objections  based  upon  con- 
stitutional grounds  and  the  most  sub- 
stantial objections  based  upon  the  disre- 
gard of  this  bill  for  our  Federal  system 
and    the    most    substantial    objections 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  bill  does 
not  observe  the  essentials  of  fair  play. 
The   constitutiorial   pov,'er   to   prescribe 
qualifications  for  voters  belongs  to  the 
States.     That  is  true  because  section  2 
of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  specifies 
that  those  who  vote  for  Representatives 
in  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
shall  possess  the  qualifications  of  electors 
of   the  most  numerous  branch   of  the 
State  legislature.    The  same  phraseology 
is    repeated   in   the    17th    amendment, 
which  specifies  in  exactly  the  same  words 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  can  vote 
for    Members    of    the    Senate    of    the 
United  States. 

The  first  section  of  article  II  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  Presidential 
electors  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  State  legislatm-es. 

The  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  all  powers  not  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution  to  the  United 
States  or  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States 
are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people 
of  the  States. 

Evei-y  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  subject  has  given  to  these  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  their  true 
meaning,  and  that  is  that  the  States 
have  the  constitutional  power,  expressly 
so  far  as  Federal  elections  are  concerned 
and  by  way  of  reservations  so  far  as 
State  elections  are  concerned,  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  of  voters  in  both 
Federal  and  State  elections. 

This  intei-pretation  was  placed  upon 
the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  number  of  cases,  notably  in  the  case 
of  Williams  v.  Mississippi,  170  U.S.  225, 
Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  U.S.  341,  and 
Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County  Board 
of  Elections,  360  U.S.  45. 

The  most  serious  constitutionsil  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  bill  undertakes  to  nullify  or  suspend 
the  constitutional  power  of  seven 
States — Alabama.  Georgia,  Louisiana. 
Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia— to  establish  and  use 
literacy  tests  as  qualifications  for  voting 
in  both  Federal  and  State  elections. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  in  the  Lassiter  case, 
which  I  have  cited,  it  made  the  following 
statement  in  its  opinion: 

Literacy  and  illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race, 
creed,  color,  and  sex,  as  reports  around  the 
world  show.  Literacy  and  Intelligence  nre 
obviously  not  synonymous.  Uliterate  people 
may  be  intelligent  voters.  Yet  in  our  society 
where  newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  and 
other  printed  matter  canvass  and  debate 
campaign  Issues,  a  State  might  conclude 
that  only  those  who  are  literate  should  ex- 
ercise the  franchise. 

It  was  said  last  century  in  Massachusetts 
that  a  literacy  test  was  designed  to  insure 
an  "Independent  and  Intelligent"  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage.  North  Carolina  agrees. 
We  do  not  sit  In  Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of 
that  pwUcy.  We  cannot  say.  however,  that  it 
Is  not  an  allowable  one  measured  by  con- 
stitutional standards.  •   •   • 

The  present  requirement,  applicable  to 
members  of  all  races.  Is  that  the  prospective 


voter  "be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
English  language."  That  seems  to  us  to  be 
one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  per- 
son is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to 
lay  springes  for  the  citizen.  Certainly  we 
cannot  condemn  it  on  its  face  as  a  device 
unrelated  to  the  desire  of  North  Carolina  to 
raise  the  standards  for  people  of  all  races 
who  cast  the  ballot. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  opinion  in  the  Las- 
siter case  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supreme  Court  of  the  Untted  States — 
Louise  Lassiter,  Appellant,  v.  Northamp- 
ton County  Board  of  Elections,  360  U.S. 
45  No.  584. — October  Term,  1958 
(On  Appeal  From  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina.  June  8,  1959.) 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This   controversy    started   in   the   Federal 
District   Court.     Appellant,   a   Negro   citizen 
of  North  Carolina,  sued  to  have  the  literacy 
test  for  voters  prescribed  by  that  State  de- 
clared unconstitutional  and  void.     A  three- 
Judge  court  was  convened.    That  court  noted 
that  the  literacy  test  was  part  of  a  provision 
of  the  North  Carolina  Constitution  that  also 
Included  a  grandfather  clause.     It  said  that 
the  grandfather  clause  plainly  woiild  be  un- 
constitutional under  Guinn  v.  United  States, 
238   U.S.   347.     It   noted,   however,  that   the 
North  Carolina  statute  which  enforced  the 
registration  requirements  contained   in   the 
State  constitution  had  been  superseded  by  a 
1957  Act  and  that  the  1957  Act  does  not  con- 
tain the  grandfather  clause  or  any  reference 
to  it.    But  being  uncertain  as  to  the  signif- 
icance of  the  1957  Act  and  deeming  it  wise 
to  have   all   administrative  remedies  under 
that  Act  exhausted  before  the  federal  court 
acted,  it  stayed  its  action,  retaining  jurisdic- 
tion for  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  appellant 
to  exliaust  her  administrative  remedies  and 
obtain  from  the  State  courts  an  interpreta- 
tion  of   the  statute   in   light  of   the   State 
constitution.     (152  F.  Supp.  295). 

Thereupon  the  Instant  case  was  com- 
menced. It  started  as  an  administrative 
proceeding.  Appellant  applied  for  registra- 
tion as  a  voter.  Her  registration  was  denied 
by  the  registrar  because  she  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  a  literacy  test  as  required  by  the  North 
Carolina  statute.'  She  appealed  to  the 
County  Board  of  Elections.  On  the  de  novo 
hearing  before  that  Board  appellant  again 
refused  to  take  the  llterpcy  test  and  she  was 
again  denied  registration  for  that  reason. 
She  appealed  to  the  Superior  Court  which 
sustained  the  Board  against  the  claim  that 
the  requirement  cf  the  literacy  test  violated 
the  Fourteenth.  Fifteenth,  and  Seventeenth 
Amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Preserving  her  federal  questions,  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
which  afiBrmed  the  lower  court  (248  N.C.  102. 
102  S.  E.  2d  853).  The  case  came  here  by 
appeal  (28  U.S.C.  5  1257  (2)  ).  and  we  noted 
probable  Jurisdiction  (358  U.S.  916). 

The  literacy  test  is  a  part  of  section  4  of 
article  VI  of  the  Nortli  Carolina  Constitu- 
tion.   That   test    is   contained   in   the   first 


1  This  act.  p.".ssed  in  1957.  provides  in  sec. 
163-28  as  follows: 

"Every  person  presenting  himself  for  regis- 
tration "shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  Nortli  Carolina 
in  the  English  language.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  registrar  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

Sections  163-28.1.  163-28.2.  and  163-28  3 
provide  the  administrative  remedies  pursued 
In  this  case. 
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sentence  of  section  4.  The  second  sentence 
contains  a  so-called  grandfather  clause.  The 
entire  section  4  reads  as  follows: 

"Every  person  presenting  himself  for  regis- 
tration shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any 
section  of  the  Constitution  in  tlie  English 
language.  But  no  male  person  who  was.  on 
Janu^iry  1.  1867.  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto, 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
la  the  United  States  wherein  he  then  resided, 
and  no  lineal  descendant  of  any  such  person, 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote 
at  any  election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his 
failure  to  possess  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions herein  prescribed:  Provided,  he  shall 
have  registered  in  accordance  witli  the  terms 
of  this  section  prior  to  December  1.  1908. 
The  Gener:il  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the 
registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote 
without  the  educational  qualifications  here- 
in prescribed,  and  shall.  o:i  or  before  Novem- 
ber 1,  1908.  provide  for  the  miking  of  a 
permanent  record  of  such  registration:  and 
all  persons  so  registered  shall  forever  tliere- 
after  have  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections 
by  the  people  in  this  State,  unless  disquali- 
fied under  section  2  of  this  article." 

Originally  article  VI  contained  in  section 
5  the  following  provision: 

"That  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  Indivisible 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  suffrage,  with 
the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect  the 
different  parts,  and  to  make  them  so  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  that  the  whole 
shall  stand  or  fall  together." 

But  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  in 
the  instant  case  held  that  a  1945  amendment 
to  article  VI  freed  it  of  the  Indivisibility 
clause.  That  amendment  rephrased  section 
1  of  article  VI  to  read  as  follows: 

"Every  person  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  every  person  who  has  been  naturalized, 
21  years  of  age.  and  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tions set  out  in  this  article  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote." 

That  court  said  that  "one  of  those  quali- 
fications" was  the  literacy  test  contained  in 
section  4  of  article  VI;  and  that  the  1945 
amendment  "had  the  effect  of  incorporating 
and  adopting  anew  the  provisions  as  to  the 
qualifications  required  of  a  voter  as  set  out 
in  article  VI,  freed  of  the  indivisibility  clause 
of  the  1902  amendment.  And  the  way  was 
made  clear  for  the  General  Assembly  to  act" 
(248  N. Cat  112). 

In  1957  the  Legislature  rewrote  General 
Statutes  163-28  as  we  have  noted.=  Prior 
to  that  1957  amendment  section  163-28  per- 
petuated the  grandfather  clause  contained 
in  section  4  of  article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
and  section  163-32  established  a  procedure 
for   registration    to   effectuate    it.^     But    the 


»Note  1.  supra. 

'Section  163-32  provided: 

"Every  person  claiming  the  benefit  of  sec- 
tion four  of  article  six  of  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina,  as  ratified  at  the  general 
electio.i  on  the  second  day  of  August,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred,  and  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  reglrter  upon  the  permanent  rec- 
ord for  registration  provided  for  under  said 
section  four,  shall  prior  to  December  first, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  apply 
for  registration  to  the  cfBcer  charged  with  the 
reeistration  of  voters  as  prescribed  by  law  in 
each  regular  election  to  be  held  in  the  State 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
such  persons  shall  take  and  subscribe  before 
such  officer  an  oath  in  the  following  form, 
viz. ; 

"I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  I  am  —  years 
of  age.  I  was  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
AD.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  or  prior  to  said  date,  entitled  to  vote 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state 

of  ,  in  which  I  then  resided   (or,  I 

am  a  lineal  descendent  of .  who  was 

on  January  one,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 


1957  amendment  contained  a  provision  that 
"All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed."  '  The  federal 
three-judge  court  ruled  that  this  1957 
amendment  eliminated  the  grandfather 
clause  from  the  statute  (152  P.  Supp.,  C93). 

The  Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina, 
In  an  amicus  brief,  agrees  that  the  grand- 
father clause  contained  In  article  VI  is  in 
conflict  with  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Ap- 
pellee maintains  that  the  North  Carolina  Su- 
preme Cjurt  ruled  that  the  invalidity  of  that 
part  of  article  VI  does  not  impair  the  re- 
mainder of  article  VI  since  the  1945  amend- 
ment to  article  VI  freed  it  of  Its  indivisibil- 
ity clause.  Under  that  view  article  VI  would 
impose  the  simc  literacy  test  as  that  im- 
posed by  the  1937  statute  and  neither  would 
be  linked  with  the  grandfather  clause  which, 
though  present  in  print,  is  separable  from 
the  rest  and  void.  We  so  read  the  opinion 
of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

Appellant  argues  that  that  is  not  the  end 
of  the  problem  presented  by  the  grandfather 
clause.  There  is  a  provislcn  in  the  General 
Statutes  for  permanent  registration  In  some 
counties.'  Appellant  points  out  that  al- 
though the  cuto;T  date  in  the  grandfather 
clause  v.as  December  1.  #08.  those  who  reg- 
istered before  then  might  still  be  voting. 
If  they  were  allowed  to  vote  without  taking 
a  literacy  test  and  if  appellant  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote  unless  she  passed  It,  mem- 
bers of  the  white  race  would  receive  prefer- 
ential privileges  of  the  ballot  contrary  to 
the  command  of  the  15th  amendment.  That 
wou!d  be  analogous  to  the  problem  posed  in 
the  classic  case  of  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins  (118 
U.S.  356).  where  an  ordinance  unimpeach- 
able on  its  face  was  applied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  violate  the  guarantee  of  equal  protec- 
tion contained  In  the  14th  amendment.  But 
this  issue  of  discrimination  in  the  actual 
operation  of  the  ballot  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  not  been  framed  in  the  issues  pre- 
s?nted  for  the  state  court  litigation.  Cf. 
Wniiams  v.  Mississippi  (170  U.S.  213.  225). 
So  we  do  not  reach  It.  But  we  mention  It 
in  passing  so  that  it  may  be  clear  that  noth- 
ing we  say  or  do  here  will  prejudice  appellant 
In  tendering  that  Issue  In  the  federal  pro- 
ceedings which  await  the  termination  of  this 
State  coxirt  litigation. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  whether 
a  State  may  consistently  with  the  Fourteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Amendments  apply  a  lit- 
eracy test  to  all  voters  irrespective  of  race 
or  color.  The  Court  in  Guinn  v.  United 
States,  supra.  336.  disposed  of  the  question 
in  a  few  words.  "No  time  need  be  spent  on 
the  question  of  the  validity  cf  the  literacy 
test  considered  alone  since  as  we  have  seen 
its  establishment  was  but  the  exercise  by  the 
State  of  a  lawful  power  ve-ted  in  it  not  sub- 
ject to  our  supervision,  and  Indeed,  its  valid- 
ity is  admitted." 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
braad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  ex- 
erci'^ed.  Pope  v.  Williams  (193  U.S.  621,  633); 
Mason  v.  Missouri  (179  U.S.  328,  335)  absent 


and  ri.xty-seven.  or  prior  to  that  date,  en- 
titled  to   vote   under   the   constitution  and 

laws  of  the  state  of wherein  he  then 

resided." 

♦  N.C.  Laws  1957,  c.  287.  p.  277. 

'Section  163-31.2  provides: 

"In  counties  having  one  or  more  munici- 
palities with  a  population  in  excess  of  10.000 
and  in  which  a  modern  lonse-lcaf  and  visible 
registration  system  has  been  established  as 
permitted  by  G.S.  163-43,  with  a  full  time 
registration  as  authorized  by  G.S.  163-31, 
such  registration  shall  be  a  permanent  pub- 
lic record  of  registration  and  qualification  to 
vote,  and  the  same  shall  not  thereafter  be 
cancelled  and  a  new  registration  ordered. 
either  by  precinct  or  countywide,  unless  such 
registration  has  been  lo.st  or  destroyed  by 
theft,  fire  or  other  hazard." 


of  course  the  discrimination  which  the  Con- 
stitution condemns.  Article  I,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  in  its  provision  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Sevente3nth  Amendment 
in  its  provision  for  the  election  of  Senators 
provide  that  officials  will  be  chosen  "by  the 
people."  Each  provision  goes  on  to  state 
that  "The  electors  In  each  State  shall  have 
the  quallflcations  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  nvimerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures." So  while  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
establislied  and  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution (Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (110  US.  G51, 
6C3-665);  Smith  \.  Allwright  (321  U.S.  649. 
661-C62)  )  it  is  subject  to  the  Imposition  of 
State  standards  which  are  not  discriminatory 
and  which  do  not  contravene,  any  restriction 
that  Congress,  acting  pursuant  to  its  consti- 
tutional powers,  has  imposed.  Sec  United 
States  V.  Classic  (313  U.S.  29:),  315).  While 
section  2  of  the  Fcurtcentli  Amendment, 
which  provides  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives among  the  States  according  to 
their  respective  numbers  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  In  each  State  (except  In- 
dians not  taxed),  speaks  of  "the  right  to 
vote,"  the  right  protected  "refers  to  the  right 
to  vote  as  established  by  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  State."  McPherson  v.  Blacker 
146  U.S.  1,  39. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  Is  wide  scope 
for  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction.  Residence 
requirements,  age.  previous  criminal  record 
(Davis  V.  Beason.  133  U.S.  333,  345-347)  are 
obvious  examples  Indicating  factors  which  a 
State  may  take  into  consideration  In  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  voters.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote 
Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  ard 
Illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  co'or, 
and  sex,  as  reports  around  the  world  show.* 
Literary  and  intelligence  are  obviously  not 
sj-nonj'mous.  Illiterate  people  may  be  intel- 
ligent voters.  Yet  in  our  society  where  news- 
papor„.  periodicals,  books,  and  other  printed 
matter  canvass  and  deb.ite  campaign  issues, 
a  State  might  conclude  that  only  those  who 
are  literate  should  exercise  the  franchise. 
Cf.  Franklin  v.  Harper.  205  Ga.  77D,  appeal 
dismissed  339  U.S.  946.  It  was  said  last  cen- 
tury in  Massachusetts  that  a  literacy  test 
v/as  designed  to  Insure  an  "independent  and 
intelligent"  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.' 
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"  World  Illiteracy  at  Mid-Century,  Unesco 
(1957). 

'  Nineteen  States,  including  North  Caro- 
lina, have  some  sort  of  literacy  requirement 
p"?  a  prercqu  s'te  to  eligibility  for  votinc;. 
Five  require  that  the  voter  be  able  to  read 
a  section  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution 
and  write  his  own  name.  Arizona  Rev.  Stat, 
section  16-101;  Cal.  Election  Code  section 
220;  Del.  Code  Ann.,  c.  15.  section  1701;  Me. 
Rev.  Stat.,  c.  3.  section  2;  Mass.  Gen.  L.  Ann., 
c.  51.  section  1.  Five  require  that  the  elector 
be  able  to  read  and  write  a  section  of  the 
Federal  or  State  Constitution.  Ala.  Code. 
Tit.  17  section  32;  N.H.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  sec- 
tions 55:10-55:12;  N.C.  Gen.  Stat,  section 
163  28;  Ok!a  Slat.  Ann..  Tit.  26,  section  61; 
S.C.  Code  section  23-62.  Alabama  also  re- 
quires that  the  voter  be  of  "good  character" 
and  "embrace  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
citizenship"  under  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions.  Ala.  Code,  Tit.  17.  section 
32. 

Two  States  require  that  tlie  voter  bo  able 
to  read  and  write  English.  N.Y.  Election 
Code  sec.  150;  Ore.  Rev.  Stat,  sec  247.131. 
Wyoming  (Wyo.  Comp.  Stat.  Ann.  sec.  31- 
113)  and  Connecticut  (Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  sec. 
9-12)  require  that  the  voter  read  a  consti- 
tutional provision  In  English,  while  Virginia 
(Vi.  Code  sec.  24-68)  requires  that  the  voting 
Rpplie.ition  bo  written  in  the  applicant's 
hand  before  the  registrar  and  without  aid. 


Stove  V.  Smith  (159  Mass.  413-414)  North 
Carolina  agrees.  We  do  not  sit  In  judgment 
on  the  wisdom  of  that  policy.  We  cannot 
say,  however,  that  It  Is  not  tn  allowable  one 
measured  by  constitutional  standards. 

Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  Its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dis- 
crimination which  the  15th  amendment  was 
designed  to  uproot.  No  such  influence  is 
charged  here.  On  the  other  hand,  a  literacy 
test  may  be  unconstitutional  on  its  face.  In 
Davis  V.  Schnell  (81  F.  Supp.  872,  aff'd  336 
US.  933),  the  test  was  the  citizen's  ability  to 
•understand  and  explain"  an  article  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  legislative  set- 
ting of  that  provision  and  the  great  discre- 
tion it  vested  In  the  registrar  made  clear 
that  V.  literacy  requirement  was  merely  a  de- 
vice to  make  racial  discrimination  easy.  We 
cannot  make  the  same  inference  here.  Tlie 
present  requirement,  applicable  to  members 
of  all  races,  is  that  the  prospective  voter  "be 
able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
constitution  of  North  Carolina  In  the  Eng- 
lish language."  That  seems  to  us  to  be  one 
fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  person 
is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay 
springes  for  the  citizen.  Certainly  we  can- 
not c'ondemn  it  on  its  face  as  a  device  un- 
related to  the  desire  of  North  Carolina  to 
raise  the  standards  for  people  of  all  rr.ces 
who  cast  the  ballot. 

AfRrmcd. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr. .  President,  what  I 
have  said  makes  it  »  clear  as  the  noon- 
day sun  that  the  States,  not  Congress, 
have  the  power  to  prescribe  qualifications 
for  voters,  and  that  the  qualifications 
which  they  have  the  constitutional  power 
to  prescribe  include  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe literacy  tests. 

The  bill  is  based  upon  the  highly  pe- 
culiar theory  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  such  a  puny  instrument 
that  Congress  can  suspend  its  provisions 


for  reasons  satisfactory  to  Congress. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  very  natiu-e  of  the 
Constitution  and  is  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Constitution  was 
drawn.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  no  single 
provision  of  the  Constitution  can  be 
suspended  at  any  time,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. That  was  held  in  the  most 
graphic  form  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
4  Wallace  <U.S.)  2,  I  read  these  words 
from  page  121  of  that  great  opinion: 

No  doctrine,  involving  more  pernicious 
consequences,  was  ever  invented  by  the  wit 
of  man  than  that  any  of  its  provisions  can 
be  sucpendcd  during  any  of  the  great  exigen- 
cies of  government.  Such  a  doctrine  leads 
directly  to  anarchy  or  despotism,  but  the 
theory  of  necessity  on  which  it  Is  based  is 
false;  for  the  Government,  within  the  Con- 
stitution, has  all  the  powers  granted  to  it, 
which  are  necessary  to  preserve  its  existence; 
as  has  been  happily  proved  by  the  result  of 
the  great  effort  to  throw  off  its  just  authority. 


susgestion  or  memoranda.  Washington 
(Wash.  Rev.  Code  sec.  29.07.070)  has  the  re- 
quirement that  the  voter  be  able  to  read  and 
speak  the  English  language. 

Georgia  requires  that  the  voter  read  intel- 
ligiblv  and  write  legibly  a  section  of  the  State 
or  Federal  Constitution.  If  he  is  physically 
unable  to  do  so,  he  may  qualify  if  he  can 
give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  a  sec- 
tion read  to  him.  An  alternative  means  of 
qualifying  is  provided:  If  one  has  good  char- 
acter and  understands  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  under  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  he  can  answer  correctly  20  or 
30  questions  listed  In  the  statute  (e.g.,  How 
does  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  provide  that 
a  county  site  may  be  changed?  What  Is 
treason  against  the  State  of  Georgia?  Who 
are  the  solicitor  general  and  the  judge  of  the 
State  Judicial  Circuit  in  which  you  live?) 
he  is  eligible  to  vote.  Geo.  Code  Ann.  sees. 
31-117,  34-120. 

In  Louisiana  one  qualifies  if  he  can  read 
and  viTlte  English  or  his  mother  tongue.  Is 
of  good  character,  and  understands  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under 
a  republican  form  of  government.  If  he  can- 
not read  and  write,  he  can  qualify  if  he  can 
give  a  reasonable  Interpretation  of  a  section 
of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution  when 
read  to  him.  and  he  is  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 
La.  Rpv.  Stat.,  Tit.  18,  sec.  31. 

In  Mississippi  the  applicant  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write  n  section  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution and  give  a  reasonable  Interpreta- 
tion of  it.  He  must  also  demonstrate  to  the 
registrar  a  reasonable  understanding  of  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a 
constitutional  form  of  government.  Miss. 
Code  Ann.  sec.  3213. 


That  statement  was  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  case  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  suspend  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  during  the 
troublous  days  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  no  more  pernicious  doctrine  had 
been  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than 
the  notion  that  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  be  suspended  in  any  of 
the  great  exigencies  of  government. 

Despite  that  decision,  and  despite  the 
nature  of  the  Constitution  and  the  pur- 
poses for  v.'hich  it  was  drawn,  we  are 
v.itncssing  today  in  Congress  an  attempt 
to  put  into  practice  what  the  Court  cor- 
rectly described  as  the  most  pernicious 
doctrine  ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man; 
that  is,  the  doctrine  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
giving  the  States  the  power  to  prescribe 
literacy  tests  as  prerequisites  to  registra- 
tion and  voting,  can  be  suspended. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  method 
which  the  proponents  of  the  bill  adopt  to 
suspend  the  constitutional  powers  of  7 
States  of  the  Union.  How  does  the  bill 
propose  to  robe  Alabama,  Georgia,  Loui- 
siana. Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  "Virginia  of  their  constitu- 
tional power  to  establish  literacy  tests  as 
qualifications  for  voting?  It  docs  so  in 
two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  it  attempts  to  do  so 
by  a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  which  article  I,  section  9,  clause  3  of 
the  Constitution  itself  declares  Congress 
has  no  power  to  pass.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  3  great  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  Cunnnvigs  v.  Missouri,  4  Wallace 
(U.S.)  277;  Ex  parte  Garland,  4  Wallace 
(U.S.)  333;  and  Ufiited  States  v.  Lovett. 
321  (U.S.)  303.  These  cases  hold  that  a 
bill  of  attainder  within  the  meaning  of 
article  I,  section  9,  clause  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  legislative  act  which  in- 
flicts punishment  without  a  judicial  trial. 
Any  deprivation  or  suspension  of  a  con- 
stitutional or  legal  right  or  power  con- 
stitutes punishment  under  this  consti- 
tutional provision.  Moreover,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  legislative  act 
declares  guilt  or  assumes  guilt,  because 


the  ultimate  result  is  the  same,  and  Con- 
gress cannot  do  indirectly  what  it  is  for- 
bidden to  do  directly. 

The  bill  undertakes  to  declare  that  5 
States  as  a  whole  and  certain  political 
subdivisions  of  2  other  States  are  guilty 
of  violating  the  15th  amendment.    The 
bill  is  designed  to  effect  this  condemna- 
tion of  wrongdoing  by  a  congressional 
declaration  and  without  a  judicial  trial. 
It  then  undertakes,  on  the  basis  of 
that  legislative  assertion,  to  deprive  the 
States  and  the  political  subdivisions  of 
States  of  their  power  and  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  use  literacy  tests  as 
qualifications  for  voting.    It  does  so  on 
the  basis  of  events  which  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  presidential  election 
of   1964.     This   being   true,   the  bill  is 
clearly  a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  because  it  undertakes  to  im- 
pose punislunent  uix)n  States  and  sub- 
divisions  of   States   without   a   judicial 
trial,  on  the  basis  of  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  past. 

The  great  opinions  in  the  Ctimmings 
case,  the  Garland  case,  and  the  Lovett 
case  also  set  forth  these  proix)sitions: 
An  ex  post  facto  law  within  the  mean- 
ing of  article  I,  section  9.  clause  3  of  the 
Constitution  is  one  which  imposes  a 
punishment  for  an  act  which  was  not 
pir.iishable  at  the  time  it  v.-as  committed; 
or  imposes  additional  punisliment  to  that 
then  prescribed;  or  changes  the  rules  of 
evidence  by  which  less  or  different  testi- 
mony is  sufficient  to  convict  than  was 
then  required. 

Although  the  prohibition  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law  is 
aimed  at  criminal  cases,  it  cannot  be 
evaded  by  giving  a  civil  form  to  that 
which  is  in  substance  criminal. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Jord.\n  of  North 
Carolina  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ER\TN.  The  bill  constitutes  an 
ex  post  facto  law  under  each  of  the  tests 
v.hich  these  decisions  enumerate.  It 
would  punish  the  States  and  the  politi- 
cal subdivisions  for  events  which  were 
not  punishable  at  the  time  they  hap- 
pened. It  would  even  punish  the  States 
and  the  political  subdivisions  for  some- 
thing they  were  not  responsible  for; 
namely,  the  failure  of  50  percent  of  their 
registered  voters  to  vote.  It  would  im- 
pose punishment  upon  the  States  and 
the  political  subdivisions  additional  to 
that  prescribed  by  law  at  the  time  of  the 
presidential  election  of  1964.  It  would 
create  new  rules  by  which  less  or  differ- 
ent evidence  would  raise  an  assumption 
that  the  States  and  the  political  subdi- 
visions were  violating  the  15th  amend- 
ment than  that  required  in  1964. 

One  great  case  which  should  be  read 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
before  he  sisns  the  bill  into  law,  and 
which  should  be  read  by  the  66  Senators 
who  cosponsored  the  bill  bef::^re  they 
finally  approve  it,  is  one  of  the  cases  I 
cited  a  moment  ago.  Cummings  against 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire opinion  in  the  case  of  Cummings 
against  the  State  of  Missouri  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CuMMiMcs  r.  THE  State  of  Missouri 

SYLLABTTS 

1.  Under  the  form  of  creating  a  qualifica- 
tion or  attaching  a  condition,  the  States 
cannot  in  effect  Inflict  a  punishment  for  a 
past  act  which  was  not  punishable  at  the 
time  it  was  committed. 

2.  Deprivation  or  suspension  of  any  civil 
rights  for  past  conduct  Is  punishment  for 
such  conduct. 

3.  A  bill  of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act 
which  Inflicts  punishment  without  a  Judicial 
trial.  If  the  punishment  be  less  than  death, 
the  act  is  termed  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  bills 
of  attainder  include  bills  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties. 

4.  These  bills,  though  generally  directed 
against  individuals  by  name,  may  be  directed 
against  a  whole  class,  and  they  may  Inflict 
punishment  absolutely,  or  may  Inflict  it  con- 
ditionally. 

5.  The  clauses  of  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution  of  Missouri  (set  forth  at  length 
In  the  statement  of  the  case,  infra,  pp.  27&- 
281) .  which  require  priests  and  clergymen.  In 
order  that  they  may  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  their  professions,  and  be  allowed  to  preach 
and  teach,  to  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that 
they  have  not  committed  certain  designated 
acts,  some  of  which  were  at  the  time  offenses 
with  heavy  penalties  attached,  and  some  of 
which  were  at  the  time  acts  innocent  in 
themselves,  constitute  a  bill  of  attainder 
within  the  meaning  of  the  provision  In  the 
Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  the  States 
from  passing  bUls  of  that  character. 

6.  These  clauses  presume  that  the  priests 
and  clergj'men  are  guilty  of  the  acts  specified, 
and  adjudge  the  deprivation  of  their  right 
to  preach  or  teach  unless  the  presumption 
be  first  removed  by  their  expurgatory  oath: 
they  assume  the  guilt  and  adjudge  the 
punishment  conditionally. 

7.  There  Is  no  practical  difference  be- 
tween assuming  the  guilt  and  declaring  It. 
The  deprivation  is  effected  with  equal  cer- 
tainty in  the  one  case  as  In  the  other.  The 
legal  result  Is  the  rame.  on  the  principle 
that  what  cannot  be  done  directly  cannot  be 
done  indirectly. 

8.  The  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  was 
Intended  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
against  deprivation  for  past  conduct  by  leg- 
islative enactment,  under  any  form,  how- 
ever disguised. 

9.  An  ex  post  factor  law  is  one  which  Im- 
poses a  punishment  for  an  act  which  was 
not  punishable  at  the  time  It  was  com- 
mitted; or  Imposes  additional  punishment  to 
that  then  prescribed;  or  changes  the  rules 
of  evidence  by  which  less  or  different  testi- 
mony Is  sufficient  to  convict  than  was  then 
required. 

10.  The  clauses  of  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution  of  Missouri,  already  referred  to, 
in  depriving  priests  and  clergymen  of  the 
right  to  preach  and  teach,  impose  a  penalty 
for  some  acts  which  were  Innocent  at  the 
time  they  were  committed,  and  increase  the 
penalty  prescribed  for  such  of  the  acts  speci- 
fied as  at  the  time  constituted  public  of- 
fenses, and  in  both  particulars  violate  the 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting the  passage  by  the  States  of  an  ex 
post  facto  law.  They  further  violate  that 
provision  in  altering  the  rules  of  evidence 
with  respect  to  the  proof  of  the  acts  speci- 
fied— thus  in  assuming  the  guilt  Instead  of 
the  innocence  of  the  parties;  In  requiring 
them  to  establish  their  Innocence,  instead  of 
requiring  the  government  to  prove  their 
guilt;  and  in  declaring  that  their  innocence 
can  be  shown  only  In  one  tjhj,  by  an  ex- 
purgatory oath. 


11.  Although  the  prohibition  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law  Is 
aimed  at  criminal  cases,  it  cannot  be  evaded 
by  giving  a  civil  form  to  that  which  is  In 
substance  criminal. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  CASE 

In  January  1865.  a  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Missouri  assem- 
bled at  St.  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  rep- 
resentatives had  been  elected  in  November 
18G4.  In  April  1865,  the  present  constitu- 
tion— amended  and  revised  from  the  previ- 
ous one — was  adopted  by  the  convention; 
and  in  June  1865,  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
The  following  are  the  3d,  6th,  7th.  9th.  and 
14th  sections  of  the  2d  article  of  the  con- 
stitution : 

"Sec.  3.  At  any  election  held  by  the 
people  under  this  Constitution,  or  In  pur- 
suance of  any  law  of  this  State,  or  under 
any  ordinance  or  by-law  of  any  municipal 
corporation,  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a 
qualified  voter,  who  has  ever  been  In  armed 
hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
lawful  authorities  thereof,  or  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  State;  or  has  ever  given  aid, 
comfort,  countenance,  or  support  to  persons 
engaged  in  any  such  hostility;  or  has  ever, 
in  any  manner,  adhered  to  the  enemies, 
foreign  or  domestic,  of  the  United  States, 
either  by  contributing  to  them,  or  by  un- 
lawfully sending  within  their  lines,  money, 
goods,  letters,  or  information;  or  has  ever 
disloyally  held  communication  with  such 
enemies;  or  has  ever  advised  or  aided  any 
person  to  enter  the  service  of  such  enemies; 
or  has  ever,  by  act  or  word,  manifested  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  such  enemies,  or 
his  desire  for  their  triumph  over  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  or  his  sympathy  with 
those  engaged  In  exciting  cr  carrying  on  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States;  or  has 
ever,  except  under  overpowering  compulsion, 
submitted  to  the  authority,  or  been  in  the 
service,  of  the  so-called  "Confederate  States 
of  America";  or  has  ever  left  this  State,  and 
gone  within  the  lines  of  the  armies  of  the 
so-called  "Confederate  States  of  America." 
with  the  purpose  of  adhering  to  said  States 
or  armies;  or  has  ever  been  a  member  of, 
or  connected  with,  any  order,  society,  or 
organization,  inimical  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  government  of 
this  State;  or  has  ever  been  engaged  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  loyal  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  that  description  of 
marauding  commonly  known  as  "bushwhack- 
ing;" or  has  ever  knowingly  and  willingly 
harbored,  aided,  or  countenanced  any  person 
so  engaged;  or  has  ever  come  into  or  left  this 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  enrol- 
ment for  or  draft  into  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States;  or  has  ever,  with  a 
view  to  avoid  enrolment  in  the  militia  of 
this  State,  or  to  escape  the  performance  of 
duty  therein,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  en- 
rolled himself,  or  authorized  himself  to  be 
enrolled,  by  or  before  any  officer,  as  dis- 
loyal, or  as  a  southern  sympathizer,  or  in 
any  other  terms  indicating  his  disaffection 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
its  contest  with  rebellion,  or  his  sympathy 
with  those  engaged  in  such  rebellion;  or, 
having  ever  voted  at  any  election  by  the 
people  in  this  State,  or  In  any  other  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  of  their  Territories, 
or  held  office  in  this  State,  or  in  any  other 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  of  their  Ter- 
ritories, or  under  the  United  States,  shall 
thereafter  have  sought  or  received,  under 
claim  of  alienage,  the  protection  of  any  for- 
eign government,  through  any  consul  or 
other  officer  thereof,  In  order  to  secure  ex- 
emption from  military  duty  In  the  militia 
of  this  State,  or  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States:  nor  shall  any  such  person  be  capable 
of  holding  in  this  State  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit,  under  its  authority;  or  of 
being  an  officer,  councilman,  director,  trus- 
tee,  or  other  manager  of  any  corporation. 


public  or  private,  now  existing  or  hereaftA' 
established  by  its  authority;  or  of  acting  as 
a  professor  or  teacher  In  any  educational 
institution,  or  In  any  common  or  other 
school;  or  of  holding  any  real  estate  or  other 
property  In  trust  for  the  use  of  any  church, 
religious  society,  or  congregation.  But  the 
foregoing  provisions.  In  relation  to  acts  done 
against  the  United  States,  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  not  a  citizen  thereof,  who 
shall  have  committed  such  acts  while  in  the 
service  of  some  foreign  country  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  and  who  has,  since  such 
acts,  been  naturalized,  or  may  hereafter  be 
naturalized,  under  the  laws  of  the  Unitc-J 
States;  and  the  oath  of  loyalty  hereinafter 
prescribed,  when  taken  by  any  such  person, 
shall  be  considered  as  taken  in  such  sense. 

"Sec.  6.  The  oath  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  known  as  the  Oath  of  Loyalty,  and 
shall  be  in  the  following  terms: 

"  'I.  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I.  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  third 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Missouri,  adopted  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and 
have  carefully  considered  the  same;  that  I 
have  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  done  any 
of  the  acts  in  said  section  specified;  that  I 
have  always  been  truly  and  loyally  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies 
thereof,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  will  support  the  Constitution 
and  laws  thereof  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  any  law  or  ordinance  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  that  I  will,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  protect  and  defend 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  not  al- 
low the  same  to  be  broken  up  and  dissolved, 
or  the  Government  thereof  to  be  destroyed 
or  overthrown,  under  any  circumstances,  if 
In  my  power  to  prevent  it;  that  I  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri; and  that  I  make  this  oath  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  evasion,  and  hold 
it  to  be  binding  on  me.' 

"Sec  7.  Within  sixty  days  after  this  Con- 
stitution takes  effect,  every  person  in  this 
State  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit,  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  there- 
of, or  under  any  municipal  corporation,  or 
any  of  the  other  offices,  positions,  or  trusts, 
mentioned  in  the  third  section  of  this  Arti- 
cle, shall  take  and  subscribe  the  said  oath. 
If  any  officer  or  person  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  fall  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments thereof,  his  office,  position,  or  trust, 
shall,  ispo  facto,  become  vacant,  and  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  according  to  the  law 
governing  the  case. 

"Sec.  9.  No  person  shall  assume  the  duties 
of  any  state,  county,  city,  town,  or  other 
office,  to  which  he  may  be  appointed,  other- 
wise than  by  a  vote  of  the  people;  nor  shall 
any  person,  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
after  this  Constitution  takes  effect,  be  per- 
mitted to  practise  as  an  attorney  or  coun- 
sellor at  law;  nor,  after  that  time,  shall  any 
person  be  competent  as  a  bishop,  priest,  dea- 
con, minister,  elder,  or  other  clergyman  of 
any  religious  persuasion,  .«-ect,  or  denomina- 
tion, to  teach,  or  preach,  solemnize  mar- 
riages, unless  such  person  shall  have  first 
taken,  subscribed,  and  filed  said  oath. 

"Sec.  14.  Whoever  shall,  after  the  times 
limited  In  the  seventh  and  ninth  sections  of 
this  Article,  hold  or  exercise  any  of  the  of- 
fices, positions,  trusts,  professions,  or  func- 
tions therein  specified,  without  having  taken, 
subscribed,  and  filed  said  oath  of  loyalty, 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by 
fine,  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  six  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment; and  whoever  shall  take  said 
oath  falsely,  by  swearing  or  by  affirmation, 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  perjury,  and  be  punished  by  Impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
two  years." 
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ARGUMENT  FOR  MR.  CUMMINCS 

m  September,  A.D.  1865,  after  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cum- 
mings,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  indicted  and  convicted  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Pike  County,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  of  the  crime  of  teaching  and 
preaching  in  that  month,  as  a  priest  and 
minister  of  that  religious  denomination, 
without  having  first  taken  the  oath  pre- 
sTibed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State;  and 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
dollars  and  to  be  conunitted  to  jail  until  said 
fine  and  costs  of  suit  were  paid. 

On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  the  Judgment  was  affirmed;  and  the 
case  was  brought  to  this  court  on  writ  of 
error,  under  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the 
Judiciary  Act. 

(Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  for  Mr.  Cum- 
mlngs,  plaintiff  in  error:) 

My  argument  will  first  be  directed  to  that 
part  of  the  oath  which  affirms  that  the  person 
taking  It  has  never  "been  in  armed  hostility 
to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  lawful  authori- 
ties thereof,  or  to  the  government  of  this 
State;"  •  •  •  and  has  never  "given  aid,  com- 
fort, countenance,  or  support  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  any  such  hostility;"  and  has  never 
"been  a  member  of  or  connected  with  any 
order,  society,  or  organization  inimical  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
the  government  of  this  State."  If  the  impo- 
sition of  this  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  whole 
oath  must  fall;  for  all  parts  of  it  must  stand 
or  fall  together.  Mr.  Cummlngs  was  con- 
victed, because  he  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
as  a  whole.  If  there  be  any  part  of  It  which 
he  was  not  bound  to  take,  his  conviction  was 
illegal.  The  oath  is  not  administered  by  por- 
tions, and  there  is  no  authority  so  to  admin- 
ister it. 

AJy  first  position  Is.  that  this  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  Missouri  is  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States;  because  it  requires  or  countenances 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Stripping  the  case  of  everything  not  im- 
mediately pertaining  to  the  first  position,  the 
oath  required  may  be  considered  as  If  it  con- 
tained only  these  words: 

"I  hereby  declare,  on  oath,  that  I  have 
never  been  In  armed  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Missouri,  nor  given 
aid.  comfort,  countenance,  or  support  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  such  hostility,  and  have 
never  been  a  member  of  or  connected  with 
any  organization  inimical  to  the  government 
of  this  State." 

Tills  is  not  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  The  government  of  Missouri  has 
been,  in  fact,  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
This  Is  matter  of  history.  Being  In  armed 
hostility  to  this  hostile  State  government 
was  an  act  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States: 
an  act  not  to  be  punished,  but  to  be  re- 
warded. 

The  loyal  citizens  of  the  State  were  obliged 
to  array  themselves  against  its  government; 
they  did  so:  they  took  up  arms  against  it; 
they  seized  its  camp  and  overthrew  its  forces. 
Had  It  not  been  for  this  act  of  hostility  the 
State  might  have  been  drawn  into  the  abyss 
of  secession.  It  was,  therefore,  an  act  which 
was  not  only  lawful  but  which  was  required 
of  the  citizen  by  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  require  allegiance  and  active  support 
from  every  citizen,  whatever  may  be  the  at- 
titude of  the  State  government.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Constitution  and  the 
Confederation  consists  In  this,  chiefly,  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  United  States  act 
directly  upon  the  citizen,  and  not  upon  the 
State.  What  the  United  States  lawfully  re- 
quire must  be  done,  though  it  be  the  seizure 
of  the  State  capltol.  The  State  of  Missouri 
could  not  subject  the  plaintiff  In  error  to  any 
loss  or  inconvenience  for  giving,  in  1861,  a 


cup  of  coffee  to  the  soldiers  who  under  Gen- 
eral Lyon  marched  out  to  St.  Louis  to  take 
Camp  Jackson. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the 
tendency  of  this  oath,  in  its  relation  to  pos- 
sible occurrences.     It  certainly   Is   possible 
for  the  government  of  a  State  to  be  hostile 
to  the  United  States.     The  governments  of 
the   eleven   States   lately   in   rebellion   were 
so.    If  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  were 
to  pass  a  law  excluding  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  offices  of  religious  teachers  every  person 
who  has  been,  at  any  time    during  the  late 
war,  "connected  with  any  organization  in- 
imical to  the  government"    of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  law  would  be  held  disloyal  and 
unconstitutional.    Suppose  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  were  to  go  further,  and  enact 
that  no  person,  white  or  black,  should  ever 
vote   in   that   State,  who,   during   the   war, 
gave  aid,  comfort,  or  countenance  to  per- 
sons engaged  In  armed  hostility  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Carolina,  would  not  every 
lawyer  pronounce  such  a  law  utterly  void? 
If  such  an  oath  were  required  In  Tennes- 
see,   the    present   President    of    the    United 
States  could  not  take  It,  and  would  be  dis- 
qualified.    If   it   were   required   in   Virginia, 
more  than  one  of  our  generals  and  admirals 
would  be  disqualified.    And  so  of  thousands 
of  other  citizens  of  the  States  lately  in  re- 
bellion, who  fought  In  the  Union  ranks,  and 
opposed  the  governments  of  their  own  States. 
There  may  be  collisions  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  State  governments,  not  break- 
ing out.  as  th^  last  has  done,  into  flagrant 
war.     A  State  government  may  attempt  to 
resist  the  execution  of  a  Judgment  of  a  Fed- 
eral court;  and  the  President  may  be  obliged 
to  call  out  the  militia  to  assist  the  marshal. 
In  such  event,  every  man  in  the  ranks  will 
be  In  armed  hostility  to  the  government  of 
the  State.    But  the  State  cannot  make  him 
suffer  for  it. 

This  results  from  the  rule  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  instrument  itself,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  of  It.  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  whatever  obstructs  or 
impairs,  or  tends  to  obstruct  or  Impair,  their 
free  and  full  operation  is  unconstitutional 
and  void. 

Tlie  second  position  which  I  take  Is,  that 
the  provision  Imposing  this  oath  as  a  con- 
dition of  continuing  to  preach  or  teach  as 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  is  repugnant  to 
that  part  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  prohibits  the  States  from  passing  "any 
bill  of  attainder"  or  "ex  post  facto  law." 

Here,  again,  let  us  take  a  particular  part  of 
the  oath,  and  refer  to  so  much  as  affirms  that 
the  person  taking  it  has  never,  "by  act  or 
word,  manifested  his  •  *  *  sympathy  with 
those  •  •  •  engaged  in  •  •  •  carrying  on 
retyelllon  against  the  United  States."  Mak- 
ing a  simple  sentence  of  this  portion,  it  would 
read  thus: 

"I  declare,  on  oath,  that  I  have  never,  by 
act  or  word,  manifested  my  sympathy  with 
those  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
Stites  " 

It  may  be  assumed  that  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution  it  had  not  been 
declared  punishable  or  illegal  to  manifest,  by 
act  or  word,  sympathy  with  those  who  were 
drSwh  into  the  Rebellion.  It  would  be 
strange.  Indeed,  If  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  sympathies  are  with  all  the  children  of 
men — the  good  and  the  sinful,  the  happy 
and  the  sorrowing— might  not  manifest  such 
sympathy  by  an  act  of  charity  or  a  word  of 
consolation.  We  will  start,  then,  with  the 
assumption  that  the  act  which  the  plaintiff 
in  error  Is  to  affirm  that  he  has  not  done  was 
at  that  time  lawful  to  be  done. 

Test  oaths.  In  general,  have  been  held  odi- 
ous in  modern  ages,  for  two  reasons:  one, 
because  they  were  Inquisitorial;  and  the 
other,  because  they  were  used  as  Instru- 
ments of  proscription  and  cruelty.  In  both 
respects  they  are  contrary  to  the  spirit,  at 


least,  of  our  institutions,  and  are  indefen- 
sible, except  when  applied  to  matters  outside 
of  the  domain  of  rights,  and  when  pro- 
spective in  their  operation.  Whatever  the 
people  may  give  or  withhold  at  will,  they 
may  have  a  constitutional  right  to  burden 
with  any  condition  they  please.  This  Is 
at  once  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  rule. 

When  applied  to  past  acts,  another  prin- 
ciple interposes  Its  shield;  that  Is,  that  no 
person  can  Justly  be  made  to  accuse  himself. 
This  is  incorporated  in  the  fifth  amendment, 
in  the  following  words: 

"No  person  •  *  •  shall  be  compelled,  in 
any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself." 

And  although  this  prohibition  is  in  terms 
applied  to  criminal  cases.  It  cannot  be  evaaed 
by  making  that  civil  in  form  which  Is  es- 
sentially criminal  in  character. 

Retrospective  test  oaths,  that  is  to  say. 
oaths  that  the  persons  taking  them  have 
not  theretofore  done  certain  things,  are  al- 
most unknown. 

Among  the  constitutional  guarantees 
against  the  abuse  of  Federal  power  thrown 
around  the  American  citizen,  are  these 
three:  First,  he  cannot  be  punished  till  ju- 
dicially tried;  second,  he  cannot  be  tried  for 
an  act  innocent  when  committed;  and,  third, 
when  tried  ho  cannot  be  made  to  bear  wit- 
ness against  himself. 

Two  of  these  guarantees,  and  the  last  two. 
are  set  also  against  the  abuse  of  State  power. 
The  prohibition  to  pass  an  ex  post  facto 
law  is,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  a 
prohibition  to  pass  any  law  which  "renders 
an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  In  which  it 
was  not  punishable  when  It  was  committed." 
The  question  in  the  present  case,  therefore, 
becomes  simply  this:  Is  it  a  punishment  to 
deprive  a  Christian  minister  of  the  liberty 
of  pr?achlng  and  teaching  his  faith?  What 
Is  punishment?  The  infliction  of  pain  or 
privation.  To  inflict  the  penalty  of  death, 
Is  to  inflict  pain  and  deprive  of  life.  To  in- 
flict the  penalty  of  Imprisonment,  Is  to  de- 
prive of  liberty.  To  impose  a  fine,  is  to  de- 
prive of  property.  To  deprive  of  any  natural 
right,  is  also  to  punish.  And  so  is  it  punish- 
ment to  deprive  of  a  privilege. 

Depriving  Mr.  Cummlngs  of  the  right  or 
privilege,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  of 
preaching  and  teaching  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, which  he  had  theretofore  enjoyed,  and 
of  acting  as  a  professor  or  teacher  in  a  school 
or  educational  institution,  was  in  effect  a 
punishment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  Inquire  whether  It 
was  intended  as  a  punishment.  If  the  legis- 
lature may  punish  a  citizen,  by  deprivation 
of  office  or  place,  on  the  ground  that  his 
continuing  to  hold  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  State,  then  every  punishment,  by 
deprivation  of  political  or  civil  rights,  is 
taken  out  of  the  category  of  prohibited  legis- 
lation Congress  and  the  State  legislatures— 
for  in  this  respect  they  lie  under  the  s.\nie 
prohibition— can  pass  retroactive  laws  at  will, 
depriving  the  citizen  of  everything  but  his 
life    liberty,  and  accumulated  capital. 

The  Imposition  of  this  oath  was,  however, 
intended  as  a  punishment.  This  Is  evident 
from  its  history  and  its  circumstances.  It  is 
patent  to  all  the  world  that  the  object  of  the 
exclusion  was  to  affect  the  person,  and  not 
the  profession.  Mr.  Cummlngs  may  pos- 
sibly, at  some  moment  during  the  last  5  years, 
have  manifested,  by  act  or  word,  his  s>-m- 
pathy  with  those  engaged  In  carrying  on 
rebellion  against  the  United  States;  he  may 
have  given  alms  to  the  wounded  rebel  pris- 
oners lying  m  otir  hospitals,  or  he  may  have 
spoken  to  them  words  of  consolation;  but 
no  reason  can  be  assigned,  from  all  that,  why 
he  should  not  solemnize  marriage  or  teach 
the  10  commandments;  nor  can  any  man  ar- 
rive at  the  belief  that  the  convention  which 
devised  this  constitution  had  any  such 
notion. 
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Let  us  turn  now  to  the  other  prohibition, 
that  against  passing  any  "bill  of  attainder." 
This  expression  Is  generic,  and  includes  not 
only  legislative  acts  to  punish  for  felonies, 
but  every  legislative  act  which  inflicts 
punishment  without  a  Judicial  trial.  If  the 
oHence  be  less  than  felony,  the  act  is  usually 
called  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  persons  to  be 
affected  by  a  bill  of  attainder  should  be 
named  in  the  bill.  The  attainder  passed  In 
the  28th  year  of  Henry  VIII,  against  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  and  others  (chap.  18,  A.D.  1536), 
enacted  that  "all  such  persons  which  be.  or 
heretofore  have  been  comforters,  abettors, 
partakers,  confederates,  or  adherents  unto 
the  said  late  earl,  &c.,  in  his  or  their  false 
and  traitorous  acts  and  purposes,  shall  in 
likewise  stand  and  be  attained,  adjudged, 
and  convicted  of  high  treason." 

It  Is  therefore  certain,  that  if  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  had  been  by  name  designated  in  the 
constitution  of  Missouri,  and  thereby  de- 
clared to  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  preach 
as  a  minister  of  religion,  or  to  teach  In  a 
seminary  of  learning,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  done  some  of  the  acts  mentioned  in  the 
oath,  such  an  attempt  would  have  been  In 
contravention  of  the  prohibition  against 
passing  a  bill  of  attainder;  and  it  Is  equally 
certain,  that  if  he  had  been  thereunder  Judi- 
cially convicted  for  doing  the  same  things, 
being  not  punishable  when  done,  the  convic- 
tion would  have  been  in  contravention  of  the 
other  prohibition  against  passing  an  ex  post 
facto  law. 

Does  It  make  any  difference  that  these  re- 
sults are  effected  by  means  of  an  oath,  or  Its 
tender  and  refusal?  There  is  only  this  dif- 
ference, that  these  means  are  more  odioxis 
than  the  other.  The  legal  result  must  be  the 
same,  if  there  is  any  force  in  the  maxim,  that 
what  cannot  be  done  directly  cannot  be  done 
indirectly;  or  as  CkDke  has  it.  in  the  29th  chap- 
ter of  his  Commentary  upon  Magna  Carta, 
"Quando  aliquld  prohibetur,  prohibetur  et 
omne.  per  quod  ds.entuir  ad  illud." 

The  constitutional  prohibition  was  Intend- 
ed to  protect  every  man's  rights  against  that 
kind  of  legislation  which  seeks  either  to  in- 
flict a  penalty  without  a  trial  or  to  Inflict  a 
new  penalty  for  an  old  matter.  Of  what  avail 
will  be  the  prohibition,  if  it  can  be  evaded  by 
changing  a  few  forms?  It  is  unquestionably 
beyond  the  competency  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, by  any  legislation,  organic  or  statutory, 
to  enact  In  so  many  words,  that  if  Mr.  Cum- 
xnings  on  some  occasion,  before  It  was  made 
punishable,  manifested  by  an  act  or  a  word 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  therefore  he  shall, 
upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof,  be  deprived 
of  the  right  (or  privilege)  which  he  has  long 
enjoyed,  of  preaching  and  teaching  as  a 
Christian  minister.  It  must  be  equally  in- 
competent to  enact,  that  all  those  Christian 
ministers,  without  naming  them,  who  thus 
acted,  shall  be  thus  deprived.  And  this  is  be- 
cause it  is  prohibited  to  the  State  to  pass  an 
ex  post  facto  law.  It  is  also  unquestionably 
beyond  the  competency  of  the  State,  to  enact 
In  so  many  words,  that  because  Mr.  Cum- 
mings.  on  some  occasion,  after  It  was  made 
punishable,  manifested  such  sympathy, 
therefore,  he  shall,  without  trial  and  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  deprived  of  his  profession.  It 
mu5t  be  equally  Incompetent  to  enact  that 
aU  these  Christian  ministers  who  have  thus 
acted  shall  be  thus  deprived.  And  this  be- 
c:uiEe  it  is  prohibited  to  the  State  to  pass  a 
bill  of  attainder. 

It  does  rot  help  this  kind  of  legislation 
thcit  its  taking  effect  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  neglect  or  refusal  to  take  a  prescribed 
oath;  nor  help  it.  to  declare  that  the  omls- 
EiO--i  to  take  the  oath  is  deemed  a  confession 
of  guilt.  If  Mr.  Cumm'.ngs  had  even  ad- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  convention  his 
aliened  complicity,  that  would  not  have  dls- 
'pen.^ed  with  a  Judicial  trial. 

The  legal  pooitlons  taken  on  the  part  of 
ilr.  Cummings  may  be  thus  restated.    He  Is 


punished  by  deprivation  of  his  profession, 
for  an  act  not  punishable  when  It  was  com- 
mitted, and  by  a  legislative  Instead  of  a 
Judicial  proceeding.  If  this  Is  held  to  be 
constitutional  because  It  Is  not  done  directly, 
but  indirectly,  through  the  tender  and  re- 
fusal of  an  oath,  so  contrived  as  to  Imply.  If 
declined,  a  confession  of  having  committed 
the  act,  then  the  prohibition  may  be  evaded 
at  pleasure.  You  cannot  Imagine  an  in- 
stance of  oppression,  that  the  Constitution 
was  designed  to  prevent,  which  may  not  be 
effected  by  this  means.  Suppose  the  case 
of  a  man  tried  for  treason,  and  acquitted  by 
a  jvu-y.  The  legislature  may  nevertheless  en- 
act, that  if  the  person  acquitted  by  a  Jury 
does  not  take  an  oath  that  he  is  innocent,  he 
shall  be  deprived  of  political  and  civil  rights 
or  privileges.  Suppose  tliat  the  legislature 
of  New  York  were  to  pass  an  act  disqualifying 
from  preaching  the  Gorpel.  or  hej.ling  the 
sick,  or  practising  at  the  bar.  all  who  during 
the  last  year  were  "connected  with  any  or- 
ganization Inimical"  to  the  administration 
of  the  State  govermnent.  Such  an  act  would 
of  course  be  adjudged  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  Constitution.  But  suppose.  Instead 
of  passing  the  law  in  this  form,  it  should  be 
in  the  form  of  requiring  an  oath  from  every 
person  desiring  to  preach  the  Gospel,  or  to 
heal  the  sick,  or  practise  at  the  bar,  that  he 
had  not  been  connected  with  such  an  organi- 
zation, would  that  make  the  case  any  better? 
You  can  punish  in  two  ways:  you  can  charge 
with  the  alleged  crime,  and  proving  It,  punish 
for  It;  or  you  can  require  the  party  to  purge 
himself  on  oath;  and  If  he  refuses,  punish 
him  by  exclusion  from  a  right,  privilege,  or 
employment. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Blair  filed  a  brief,  on  the 
same  side,  and  after  citing  several  authori- 
ties, and  enforcing  some  of  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Field,  thus  referred  especially  to  the 
opinions  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton,  in  his  "History  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States,"'  says: 
"The  animosity  natural  to  the  combatanta 
In  a  civil  conflict,  the  enormities  committed 
by  the  Tories,  when  the  scale  of  war  seemed  to 
incline  In  their  favor,  or  where  they  could 
continue  their  molestations  with  impunity; 
the  Inroads  and  depredations  which  they 
made  on  private  property  and  on  the  persons 
of  non-combatants,  and  the  harsh  and  cruel 
councils  of  whicli  they  were  too  often  the  au- 
thors, appeared  to  place  them  beyond  the 
pale  of  humanity.  This  was  merely  the  pop- 
ular feeling. 

"In  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  and  par- 
ticularly In  its  earliest  periods,  attainder  and 
confiscation  had  been  resorted  to  generally 
...  as  a  means  of  war;  but  it  was  a  fact  im- 
portant to  the  history  of  the  revolting  col- 
onies, that  acts  prescribing  penalties_usuolly 
offered  to  the  persons  against  whom  they 
were  directed  the  option  of  avoiding  them 
by  acknowledging  their  allegiance  to  the  ex- 
isting government." 

But  there  were  exceptions  to  this  wise 
policy.  In  New  York,  erpecially.  there  was  a 
formidable  party  who  Indulgd  the  worst  feel- 
ings and  went  to  the  greatest  extremes.  The 
historian  of  the  Republic  thus  narrates  the 
matter: 

"Civil  discord,"  says  this  author,  "striking 
at  the  root  of  each  social  relation,  furnished 
pretexts  for  the  indulgence  of  malignant  pas- 
Eions;  and  the  public  good,  that  oft  abused 
pretext,  was  interposed  as  a  shield  to  cover 
offences  which  there  were  no  laws  to  restrain. 
The  frequency  of  abuse  created  a  party  inter- 
ested In  its  continuance  and  exemption  from 
punishment,  which,  at  last,  became  so  strong 
that  It  rendered  the  legislature  of  the  State 
Eubccrvient  to  Its  views,  and  Induced  the  en- 
actment of  laws  attainting  almost  every  indi- 
vidual whose  connections  subjected  him  to 
suspicion,  who  had  been  quiescent,  or  whose 
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possessions  were  large  enough  to  promise  a 
reward  to  this  criminal  cupidity." 

"Two  bills  followed.  One  was  entitled, 
•An  act  declaring  a  certain  description  of  per- 
sons without  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  On 
Its  being  considered,  a  member,  a  violent 
partisan  •  •  •  moved  an  amendment  pre- 
scribing a  test  oath,  which  was  incorporated 
In  the  act.  It  disfranchised  the  loyalists 
forever.  The  Council  of  Revision  rejected 
this  violent  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  'vol- 
untary remaining  in  a  country  overrun  by 
the  enemy,"  an  act  perfectly  innocent,  was 
made  penal,  and  was  retrospective,  contrary 
to  the  received  opinions  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions, and  even  the  known  principles  of  com- 
mon Justice,  and  was  highly  derogatory  to 
the  honor  of  the  State,  and  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  good."" 

The  act  nevertheless  was  passed.  In  re- 
gard to  the  test  oath.  General  Hamilton  said: 
"A  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
which  is  exercised  by  the  citizens  at  large  in 
voting  at  the  elections,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant rights  of  the  subject,  and  in  a  repub- 
lic ought  to  stand  foremost  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  law.  It  is  that  right  by  which  we 
exist,  as  a  free  people,  and  it  will  certainly 
therefore  never  be  admitted  that  Ices  cere- 
mony ought  to  be  used  in  divesting  any  citi- 
zen of  that  right  than  in  depriving  him  of 
his  property.  Such  a  doctrine  would  HI  suit 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  which  taught 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  rick  their 
lives  and  fortunes  In  asserting  their  liberty, 
or.  In  other  words,  their  right  to  a  share  in 
the  government.  Let  me  caution  against 
precedents  which  may  in  their  consequences 
render  our  title  to  this  great  privilege  precar- 
ious."' 

General  Hamilton  further  remarks: 
'The  advocates  of  the  bill  pretend  to  ap- 
peal to  the  spirit  of  Whigism,  while  they  en- 
deavored to  put  In  motion  all  the  furious 
and  dark  passions  of  the  human  mind.     The 
spirit  of  Whigism  Is  generous,  humane,  be- 
neficent, and  just.    These  men  inculcate  re- 
venge, cruelty,  persecution,  and  perfidy.     The 
spirit    of    Whigism    cherished    legal    liberty, 
holds  the  rights  of  every  individual  sacred, 
condemns  or  punishes  no  man  without  regu- 
lar trial  and  conviction   of  some  crime  de- 
clared by  antecedent  laws,  reprobates  equally 
the  punishment  of  the  citizen  by  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  legislature  as  by  the  lawless  com- 
binations of  unauthorized  individuals,  while 
these  men  are  the  advocates  for  expelling  a 
large   number   of    their   fellow-citizens,   un- 
heard, untried,  or.  if  they  cannot  effect  this, 
they  are  for  di.-franchising  them  In  the  face 
of  the  Constitution,  without  the  Judgment 
of  their  peers  and  contrary  to  tne  law  of  the 
land.     Nothing   is   more    common,   than  for 
a  free  pcope  in  times  of  heat  and  violence  to 
gratify  momentary  passions  by  letting  into 
the    government    principles    and    precedents 
which  afterwards  prove  fatal  to  themselves. 
Of  this  kind  Is  the  doctrine  of  disfranchise- 
ment, disqualification,  and  punirhments  by 
acts  of  the  legislature.     The  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  this  power  are  manifest.     If  the 
legislature  can  dis  franchise  any  number  cf 
citizens  at  pleasure,  by  general  descriptions, 
it  may  soon  confine  all  the  voters  to  a  smpU 
number  of  partisans,  and  establish  an  aris- 
tocracy or  olie;archy.    If  it  may  banish  at  dis- 
cretion all   those  v/hom  particular  circum- 
stances  render  obnoxious,  without  hearing 
or  trial,  no  man  can  be  safe,  nor  know  when 
he  may  be  the  innocent  victim  of  a  prevailing 
faction.    The  name  of  liberty  ppplied  to  such 
a  government  would  be  a  mockery  of  com- 
mon sense.     The  people  are  sure  to  be  losers 
In  the  event,  whenever  they  suffer  a  depar- 
ture from  the  rules  of  general  and  equal  jus- 
tice, or  from  the  true  principles  of  universal 
liberty." 

There  Is  another  sentiment  of   the  great 
statesman     and    lawgiver    which    may    be 
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deemed    not   Inappropriate    to   the   present 
unhappy  times.     He  says: 

•■There  is  a  bigotry  In  politics  as  weU  as 
m  religion,  equally  pernicious  to  both.  The 
zeilots  of  either  description  are  ignorant  of 
the  advantage  of  a  spirit  of  toleration.  It 
is  remarkable,  though  not  extraordinary, 
thit  those  characters  throughout  the  States 
who  have  been  principally  instrumental  in 
the  Revolution  are  the  most  opposed  to  per- 
secuting measures.  Were  it  proper.  I  might 
trace  the  truth  of  these  remarks  from  that 
ch-iractcr  who  has  been  the  first  In  con- 
sDicuousness.  through  the  several  gradations 
of  those  with  very  few  exceptions,  who  either 
in  the  civil  or  military  line,  have  borne  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  war." 

ARGIMENT    FOR   THE    STATE 

(Mr.  G.  P.  Strong,  contra,  for  the  State, 
def:nclant  in  error:) 

I  The  separate  States  were  originally  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
ard  these  attributes  remain  with  them,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  people  may  have  parted 
v.ith  them  in  forming  the  Federal  Constitu- 

Tlie  author  of  the  Federalist,  No.  45,  says: 
"The  powers  reserved  to  the  several  States 
will  extend  to  all  the  objects  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  concern  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people,  gnd 
the  internal  order,  improvement,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  State." 

II  Among  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States 
which  may  be  considered  as  established  upon 
principle,  and  by  unvarying  usage  beyond 
question  or  dispute,  is  the  exclusive  right 
of  each  State  to  determine  the  qualification 
of  voters  and  office-holders,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  members  of  the 
political  bodv  may  exercise  their  various 
callings  and  pursuits  within  Its  jurisdiction. 
Authorities  already  cited  establish  this  prop- 
osition: so.  also,  do  others.' 

III.  The  provisions  of  the  second  article  of 
the  constitution  of  Missouri  come  within 
the  range  of  these  reserved  rights,  and  are 
neither  "bills  of  attainder,"  or  of  pains  and 
penalties,  nor  "ex  post  facto  laws,"  nor  "laws 
Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.""  They 
are  designed  to  regulate  the  "municipal  af- 
fairs" of  the  State,  that  is,  to  prescribe  who 
shall  b'?  voters,  who  shall  hold  office,  who 
shall  exercise  the  profession  of  the  law.  and 
who  shall  mould  the  character  of  the  people 
by  becoming  their  public  teachers. 

Bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  ex  post 
facto  laws,  are  such  as  relate  exclusively  to 
crimes  and  their  punishments.* 

The  true  interpretation  of  these  laws  by 
our  own  courts  is  settled  by  numerous  cases 
In  addition  to  those  already  cited.' 

Not  one  of  these  examples  of  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties,  or  ex  post  facto  laws,   bears 


=  Declaration  of  Independence:  Art.  2, 
Articles  of  Confederation;  Art.  10,  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Federalist,  No.  45,  p.  216,  Masters. 
Smith  &  Co.'s  edit,  of  1857.  Calder  v.  Bull, 
3  Dallas,  386:  City  of  New  York  v.  Miln.  11 
Peters,  102,  139. 

'Federalist,  No.  45;  Butler  v.  Pennsylvania, 
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11  Peters.  102.  139;  In  re  Oliver.  Lee  &  Co.'s 
Bank,  21  New  York,  9. 
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tor's  Bill;"  2  Woodeson,  41,  p.  621;  Chase,  J.. 
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of  Strafford's  Case.  8  Howell's  State  Trials, 
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Ill,  ch.  3;  Bishop  of  Rochester's  case.  9  Geo. 
I,  ch.  17. 

'■Ross's  case,  2  Pickering,  165;  Rand's  case, 
9  Grattan,  738;  Boston  v.  Cummins,  16  Geor- 
gia, 102;  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren 
Bridge,   11   Peters,  420. 


any  resemblance  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions which  the  court  Is  now  called  to  pass 
upon.  They  were,  in  terms,  acts  defining 
and  punishing  crimes.  They  designated  the 
persons  to  be  affected  by  them,  and  did  not 
leave  it  optional  whether  they  would  suffer 
the  penalty  or  net. 

IV  Every  private  calling  Is  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  State  may  see  fit  to  Im- 
pose The  privilege  of  appearing  In  courts 
as  attorneys-at-law,  and  the  privilege  of  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  a  public  teacher  of 
the  people,  have  always  been  the  subjects  of 
legislation,  and  may  be  withheld  or  con- 
ferred, as  may  best  subserve  the  public  wel- 
fare. Private  rights  have  always  been  held 
subordinate  to  the  pub'.ic  good. 

Even  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  which  we  so  highly 
prize,  are  secured  to  us  by  the  State  consti- 
tutions, and  find  no  protection  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

If  any  State  were  so  unwise  as  to  establish 
a  State  religion,  and  require  every  priest 
and  preacher  to  be  licensed  before  he  at- 
tempted to  preach  or  teach,  there  Is  no 
clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution  that 
would  authorize  this  court  to  pronounce  the 
act  unconstitutional  or  void.« 

V.  But  we  are  told  that  this  Is  not  an  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  because  it  requires  a  declaration  that 
the  party  has  not  taken  up  arms  against 
the  government  of  the  State. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  part  of  the  government  of  the  State.  It 
Is  as  much  the  Constitution  of  the  people  of 
ML-ssouri  as  the  State  constitution.  Those 
who  defended  the  one  defended  the  other. 
The  State  government  was  never  hostile  to 
the  Federal  government.  The  hostility  of 
Governor  Jackson  was  individual  and  per- 
sonal, and  was  Intended  to  subvert  both 
State  and  Federal  goverrunents. 

Mr  Hamilton  says:  '■  "We  consider  the 
State  governments  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment, as  they  truly  are.  In  the  light  of 
kindred  systems,  and  as  parts  of  one  whole. 

Chief  justice  McKean  "■  also  says:  "The 
Government  of  the  United  States  forms  a 
part  of  the  government  of  each  State.  These 
(the  State  and  National)  form  one  complete 
government."" 

Mr  Jefferson, '  speaking  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  says:  "They  are  co- 
ordinate departments  of  one  simple  and 
integral   whole.'" 

(Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  on  the  same  side, 
for  the  State,  defendant  in  error:) 

Do  the  provisions  of  the  second  article  of 
the  Missouri  constitution  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  The  acts 
objected  to  are  not  acts  of  a  State  legislature. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of 
such  acts  it  has  ever  been  thought  a  delicate 
duty  to  pass.  If  doubt  exists,  that  doubt 
is  always  given  in  favor  of  the  law.  If 
ordinary  acts  of  legislation  are  to  be  pre- 
sumed valid,  and  are  to  be  set  aside  only 
when  patient  examination  brings  them  be- 
yond doubt.  Into  conflict  with  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  how  much  stronger  the 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  act  of  the 
people  themselves  In  framing  such  organic 
laws  as  they  may  think  demanded  by  the 


'Austin  V.  The  State,  10  Missouri,  591; 
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7  Federalist,  No.  82. 
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« Letter  to  Major  Cartwrlght,  June  5.  1824; 
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exigency  of  the  times  and  necessary  to  their 
safety? 

The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  that  "the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."" 

No  question,  therefore,  can  arise  as  to  the 
power  of  the  people  of  Missouri  to  adopt  the 
provisions     in     question     unless     they     fall 
within  the  powers  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  or  a  e  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.    The  subject  matter  of 
them  Is  clearly  not  within  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States,  but  belongs  to 
that  class  of  legislation  reserved  to  the  States 
or  to  the  people,  and  unless  it  be  directly  pro- 
hibited   to    the    States    by    some    clause    or 
clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  pro- 
visions   must    be    held    valid.      Among    the 
powers  prohibited  to  the  States  Is  one  in  the 
tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  p  ovides  "that  no  State  shall 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post' facto  law, 
or    law    Impairing    the    obligation    of    con- 
tracts.""    This  clause  is  chiefly  relied  on  to 
avoid  the  provisions  alluded  to  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Missouri. 

It  has  been  decided  that  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,   which    inflict  a   milder  degree   of 
punishment,  are  Included  within  bills  of  at- 
tainder, which  refer  to  capital  offenses.     It 
has  been  said  bv  an  accurate  writer  »  that  In 
cases  of  bills  of  attainde-,  "the  legislature  «is- 
sumes    Judicial    magistracy,    weighing    the 
enormity  of  the  charge  and  the  proof  ad- 
duced in  support  of  It,  and  then  deciding 
the  political  necessity  and  moral  fitness  of 
the  penal   judgment."     He  says  these  acts, 
instead  of  being  general,  are  leveled  against 
the  particular  delinquent;   Instead  of  being 
permanent  they  expire,  as  to  their  chief  and 
positive  effects,  with  the  occasion.    Now,  do 
these  provisions  fall  within  this  definition? 
To  be  obnoxious  as  bills  of  attainder,  the 
p  ovisions  must  operate  against  some  par- 
ticular delinquent,  or  specified  class  of  delin- 
quents, and  not  against  the  whole  commu- 
nity.    They    must   not   be    permanent   laws, 
operating  as  a  rule  to  control  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  community,  but  must  expire 
upon  the  infliction   of  punishment  on  the 
individual    or    individuals    named.      Before 
these  provisions  can   be  called  bills  of  at- 
tainder, it  must  appear  that  they  criminate 
the   defendant  for  the  commission  of  some 
act  specifled  In  the  third  section  of  the  sec- 
ond  article   of  the   Constitution;    and   that 
they  assume  to  pronounce  the  punishment 
for  that  act.    The  law  itself  must  assume  to 
convict  him. 

If  any  means  be  left  by  which  the  defend- 
ant can  escape  the  punishment  prescribed 
In  the  act.  the  act  cannot  be  a  bill  of  attain- 
der; for  a  bill  of  attainder  assumes  the  guilt 
and  punishes  the  offender  whatever  he  may 
do  to  escape.  If  the  act  in  question  applies 
as  well  to  the  entire  community  as  to  him. 
and  operates  upon  all  alike,  only  prtscribing 
an  oath,  which  may  or  may  not  be  taken 
by  him  and  others,  as  a  condition  of  a  future 
privilege,  it  is  In  no  sense  a  bill  of  attainder. 
If  any  objections  really  exist  against  these 
provisions  of  the  Missouri  constitution  it  Is 
because  they  are  retrospective  in  their  opera- 
tion. Whether  they  are  ex  post  facto  laws  is, 
therefore,  the  chief  question  for  our  exami- 
nation. 

Before  proceeding  to  that  examination,  an 
argument  of  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff must  be  noticed.  He  errs  not  perhaps  In 
logical  deduction,  but  in  the  statement  of 
premises. 

He  argues  thus:  Mr.  Cummings  had  the 
right  to  preach.  A  test  oath  is  prescribed  for 
a  person  following  his  profession  which  he 
cannot  truthfully  take,  hence  he  has  to.,for- 
felt  his  right  to  preach. 


•  Woodeson,  Lecture  41. 
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This  is  called  a  pxinishment.  for  the  acts  ot 
which  he  is  guilty,  and  of  which  he  cannot 
purge  himself  by  oath.  The  punishment, 
then,  consists  In  the  forfeiture  of  this  as- 
sumed right  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Of 
course,  punishment  must  be  Impsndlng  to 
make  the  objection  apply.  The  real  objec- 
tlci  to  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  not  that  it 
declares  a  past  innocent  action  a  crime,  but 
in  the  fact  that  it  undertakes,  after  so  de- 
claring, to  punish  it.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  steps  In  to  prevent  the 
punishment,  not  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Now.  if  the  supposed  forfeiture  pronounced 
by  the  act  is  no  punishment  at  all  In  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  objection  ceases. 

What  is  this  thing  we  call  punishment  for 
crime  in  this  country?     Punishment  under 
our  institut.cns,  legally  considered,  must  af- 
fect person  or  property.     It  must  take  the 
'•life"  of  an  Individual,  Impose  restraints  on 
his  "liberty."  or  deprive  him  of  his  "prop- 
erty."     Common   sense    teaches   lis    that   no 
man  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  something 
that  never  was  his  absolute  property.     If  I 
retake  from  my  neighbor  what  I  had  granted 
him  during  my  pleasure.  I  inflict  no  loss  on 
him.     He    loses    nothing.     I    gain    nothing. 
The  thing  may  bo  of  value,  but  It  :s  mine. 
If  the  thing  taken  has  no  value,  although  he 
may  not  have  received  it  of  me,  he  does  not 
suffer.     Punishment   is   to   Inflict   suffering. 
This  view  of  the  subject  Is  strengthened  by 
the  language  of  the  fifth  article  of  Amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  by 
similar  language  in  each  State  constitution. 
This  article  declares,  first,  that  prosecutions, 
except    in    particular    cases,    shall    be    com- 
menced by  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a 
grand  Jury.     Coming  to  the  trial.  It  Is  next 
provided,  that  no  man  shall  be  twice  tried 
for  the  same  offence,  nor  compelled  to  be  a 
witness  against   himself,  and   then.  In   the 
same  connection.  It  provides  that  he  shall  not 
"be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  cf  law."    The  latter  part 
of  the  clause  evidently  refers  to  the  punish- 
ment   of   crime.     To   pun  sh    one,    then,    is 
to  deprive  him  of  life,  liberty,  or  property. 
To  take  from  him  anything  less  than  these,  is 
no  punishment   at  all.    These   are   natural 
rights,  and  to  take  them  away  Is  what  we 
properly  call  punishment.     All  other  rights 
are  conventional,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
resumed  by  the  public.  In  the  most  summary 
way.  without  any  regard  to  due  process  of 
law.     Hence,  public  offices  have  always  been 
taken   away   from   the   Incumbents,   by   the 
sovereien  act  of  the  people,  without  consult- 
ing   the     Incumbents,    without    Informing 
them,   without   hearing   them   In   their  de- 
fence, and  yet  nobody  ever  supposed  this  to 
be  a  punishment  of  the  Incumbents.     It  la 
not  a  punishment,  because  It  deprives  them 
of  no  property  whatever.     The  public.  It  is 
true,  had  given  them  a  trust,  but  the  public 
had  created  that  trust  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, and  the  public  can  resume  it  when- 
ever   necessity    or    convenience    require    It. 
And  the  public  alone  can  judge  of  that  ne- 
cessity or  convenience. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
ex  post  facto  laws. 

Story,  J..'"  deflnes  an  ex  post  facto  law 
to  be  one  "whereby  an  act  Is  declared  a 
crime,  and  made  punishable  as  such, 
which  was  not  a  crime  when  done: 
was  not  a  crime,  and  made  punishable  as 
such,  which  was  not  a  crime  when  done: 
or  whereby  the  act.  If  a  crime.  Is  aggravated 
In  enormity  or  punishment,  or  whereby  dif- 
ferent or  less  evidence  is  required  to  convict 
an  offender  than  was  required  when  the 
act  was  committed."  This  court.  In  the 
case  of  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  said: 

"An  ex  post  facto  law  Is  one  which  ren- 
ders an  act  punishable  In  a  manner  In  which 
It  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  com- 
mitted." 


In  Watson  et  al.  v.  Ifcrcer,"  this  court 
Bald : 

"The  phrase  ex  post  facto  laws.  Is  not 
applicable  to  civil  laws,  but  to  penal  and 
crinilnal  laws,  which  punish  a  party  for 
acts  antecedently  done,  which  were  not  pun- 
ishable at  all,  or  not  punishable  to  the 
extent  or  In  the  manner  prescribed." 

Each   and   every   act   enumerated    in   the 
third  section  may  have  been  conamltted,  and 
yet  no  provision  of  this  State  constitution 
attempts  to  punish  it.    Indeed,  It  makes  no 
provision  to  punish  even  In  the  future  the 
commission    of    such    acts    as    are    therein 
specified.    Tlie  acts  enumerated  are  not  de- 
nounced   in    the   constitution   as   crimes   at 
all.    nor    Is    any    punishment    whatever    at- 
tached to  their  commission.     How,  then.  Is 
this  test  oath  an  ex  post  facto  law?    It  does 
not  operate  on  the  past.     If  one  stands  on 
his  past  record,  however  guilty  he  may  be, 
this  provision  cannot  touch  him.     If  he  Is 
ever  punished  for  what  he  has  done.  It  must 
be  according  to  some  previous  existing  law, 
and  not  under  this  act.     This  act  does  not 
deal  with  the   past.     It  looks  only   to  the 
future.     If  It  refers  to  the  past  at  all.  It  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  moral 
character  and   fitness   for   the   discharge   of 
high  civil  duties,  which  give  credit  and  in- 
fluence In  the  commtmity,  and  can  never  be 
safely    intrusted    In    the   hands   of   base   or 
Incompetent  men. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  definition.  Justice 
Washington,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  In  Ogdcn  v.  Saunders,'-  speaking  of  bills 
of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  laws 
Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  said: 
"The  first  two  of  these  prohibitions  apply  to 
laws  of  a  criminal,  and  the  last  to  laws  of  a 
civil  character." 

In  Calder  v.  Bull,  the  first  great  case  in- 
volving a  definition  of  the  term  ex  pest  facto, 
in  this  court.  Chase.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  and  gave  a  definition  which  has 
been  ever  since  substantially  adopted  as  the 
law.    He  said,  it  Is: 

"First.  Every  law  that  makes  an  action 
done  before  the  passing  of  the  law.  and  which 
was  innocent  when  done,  criminal,  and  pun- 
ishes such  action. 

"Second.  Every  law  that  aggravates  a  crime 
and  makes  It  greater  than  it  was  when  com- 
mitted. 

"Third.  Every  law  that  changes  the  pun- 
ishment and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment 
than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime  when 
committed. 

"Fourth.  Every  law  that  alters  the  legal 
rules  of  evidence  and  receives  less  or  different 
testimony  than  the  law  required  at  the  com- 
mission cf  the  offence  In  order  to  convict  the 
offender." 

Does  this  provision  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion assume  to  declare  any  act  already  done 
by  the  defendants,  at  anytime,  to  be  crimi- 
nal?    Is  It,  In  any  sense,  a  criminal  law  to 
operate  upon  the  past?     If  it  had  declared 
that  previous  acts  of  practising  law.  Inno- 
cent as  they  were  when  done,  should  now 
be  offences,  ard  might  be  punished  in  the 
courts,  the  provision  could  not,  and  should 
not,  be  enforced.     If  the  provision  had  de- 
clared that  any  person  guilty  of  a  previous 
expression  of  sj-mpathy  with  the  public  en- 
emy,  or  of  previously  enrolling   himself   as 
disloyal,    to   evade    military   service    In    the 
Union  forces,  or  of  seeking  foreign  protection 
as  an  alien   against  mllit.iry  service,  might 
now  be  Indicted  and  punished  therefor,  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both,  I  could  well 
understand  an  argument  against  Its  validity. 
But  this  provision  does  no  such  thing.    It 
declares  no  past  act  of  the  defendant  to  be 
an  offence,  nor  docs  it  prescribe  for  any  such 
act  any  forfeiture  whatever,  much  less  the 
deprivation   of  a    property   right.     What   is 
a  criminal  law?     It  deflnes  an  offence,  and 
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fixes  tlie  punishment,  and  the  mode  of  In- 
flicting it.  If  it  stamps  as  crime  an  Innocent 
past  action  It  is  no  law.  But  if  it  looks  only 
to  the  future,  and  gives  the  choice  to  the 
citizen  to  violate  it  or  comply  with  It.  It  U 
a  valid  law,  at  least  so  far  as  this  prohibition 
is  concerned.  This  act,  it  is  true,  deSnes  an 
offence,  but  the  offence  defined  Is  one  that 
cannot  be  committed  before  the  expiration 
of  sixty  dajs  after  the  act  shall  have  been 
adopted.  No  man  Is  compelled  to  be  guilty. 
That  is  not  the  case  under  an  ex  post  facto 
law.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  option  for  the 
victim.  The  act  to  be  punls.icd  Is  done,  and 
cannot  be  undone. 

A  punishment  is  also  denounced  In  the 
act,  but  that  punishment  Is  to  be  applied 
only  to  acts  of  the  future.  This  act,  then, 
docs  not  make  a  crime  of  an  action  walch 
was  Innocent  when  done,  and  proceed  to 
punish  It,  and  it  cannot  in  that  respect  be 
classed  as  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

If  one  be  guilty  of  treason,  of  course  he 
cannot  In  such  case  take  the  oath,  and  must 
therefore  stand   excluded.     It   Is  not  a  new 
or  additional  penalty  or  forfeiture  fcr  the 
crime  of  treason.     It  was  not  so  intended. 
In  its  true  purpose,  such  an  act  is  not  a  crim- 
inal law  at  all,  much  less  an  ex  post  facto 
law.     It  Is  an  act  to  flx  the  qualifications  of 
voters,  and  applies  to  the  Innocent  as  well 
as  to  the  guilty.     If  a  man,  having  long  en- 
Joyed  the  franchise,  be  excluded  by  the  sov- 
ereign act  of  the  people,  imless  he  will  take 
an  oath  that  he  can  read  and  write.  Is  it  to 
be  construed  an  act  to  punish  Ignorance,  or 
an  act  to  preserve  the  purity  and  jsefulncss 
of   the   ballot-box?     If   an   act   were   passed 
vacating  the  offices  of  all  sheriffs  who  had 
not    practised    law    for    five    years    under   a 
license,  before  their  election.  Is  the  act  void? 
But  we  are  told  that  this  act  alters  the 
legal    rules    of    evidence,    and    receive.^    less 
testimony   than   was   necessary   at   the   time 
the  act  was  committed  to  convict  the  offend- 
er.     If    perjury    be    committed,   and   at   the 
time   of    Its   commission    two   witnesses   are 
required  to  convict,  we  can  understand  that 
a   subsequent    act  authorizing   a  conviction 
on  the  testimony  of  one  witness  is  not  valid. 
We  can  well  understand  that  a  law  which 
makes   testimony    competent,   that   was  not 
competent  at  the  time  of  the  act.  Is  void. 
But  the  law  will  not  be  declared  void  until 
its   obnoxlotis    provisions    are   attempted   to 
be   enforced   in   some  specific   case,   that  Is, 
until   a   case  arises.     The  dlfflculty  here  Is 
that  plaintiffs  in  error  insist  that  they  .-re 
on  trial  for  the  offences,  or  rather  the  acfs 
of   disloyalty,   named   in   the   third  section. 
But  they  are  not  now  en  trial,  fcr  ro  convic- 
tion or  judgment  therefor  can  follow  these 
proceedings.    The  taking  of  the  oath  Is  not 
an  acquittal  of  the  offences  or  acts  enumer- 
ated.   The  refusal  to  take  It  Is  not  a  convic- 
tion, nor  does  It  tend  to  a  conviction.    This 
act  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trial  or  con- 
viction of  the  offender  for  past  actions;  It 
fixes  no  rule  or  rules  of  evidence  by  which 
a   conviction   may   be   had   more   easily,   for 
there  can   be  no   trial  or  conviction  at  rll 
under  the  act  for  anything  previously  done. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  no  person 
"shall    be  compelled,   in   any   criminal   c^^-ce, 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  de- 
prived   of    life,    liberty,    or    property,    with- 
out due  process  of  law."     It  is  Insisted  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  law  conflict 
with  this  clause,  which  clothes  In  languace 
a  rrcat  principle  of  national  right.     If,  on 
the  trial  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Cummlngs,  he 
had  been  compelled  to  testify  against  himself, 
there  would   bo  some  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint.   We  have  already  attempted  to  show 
that  he  Is  not  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  under  this  law.     He  Is  surely  not 
deprived  of  life  or  liberty,  and  the  right  to 
pursue  his  profession  Is  not  such  an  absolute 
right  of  property  as  to  be  above  the  control 
and  regulation  of  State  law.     It  is  said  he 
Is  punished  without  the  right  of  trial  "by 
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an  Impartial  jury,"  and  without  the  right 
"to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against 
him;"  without  the  right  of  "compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses"  In  his  favor, 
and  without  that  other  invaluable  right,  "the 
assistance  of  counsel"  in  his  defence.  Sup- 
pose it  were  so,  what  has  this  court  to  do 
with  It?  These  great  rights  are  only  secured 
bv  the  Constitution  "in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions" set  on  foot  by  the  United  States  and 
not  in  those  set  on  foot  by  the  States. 

And  now,  in  the  present  prosecution  against 
Mr.  Cummlngs  for  violating  the  act  itself, 
or  in  any  prosecution  that  may  be  here- 
after Instituted  against  him,  or  other  per- 
sons, for  such  violation,  if  any  of  these  rights 
shall  be  denied  them  we  may  say  the  act  is 
unjust,  but  that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  State 
may  do  acts  of  Injustice  if  It  chooses.  We 
must  trust  something  to  the  States.  Mr. 
Cummlngs,  however,  had  the  right  of  trial 
by  Jury;  the  right  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  the  right  of  process 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  his  witnesses; 
and  even  those  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
country  will  know  that  he  has  had  "the  as- 
sistance of  counsel,"  for  he  was  ably  de- 
fended in  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  tiiey 
who  now  defend  him  are  known  wherever 
enlightened  Jurisprudence  itself  is  known. 

Wlienever  prosecutions  arise  under  these 
provisions,  there  will,  doubtless,  be  granted, 
in  Missouri,  to  the  accused,  all  these  guar- 
antees of  constitutional  liberty.  The  Siate 
cannot  deny  them  to  one  of  its  citizens  with- 
out denying  them  to  all;  and  to  suppose  a 
people  so  lost  to  conunon  sense  as  to  deprive 
themselves,  voluntarily,  of  these  great  and 
essential  rights,  necessary  to  a  condition  of 
freedom,  is  to  suppose  them  Incapable  of 
self-government. 

But  an  objection  Is  also  urged  which  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  interest.  The  rights  of 
conscience  are  sacred  rights.  They  are  too 
_often  confounded,  however,  with  the  unre- 
strained license  to  corrupt,  from  the  pulpit, 
the  public  taste  or  the  public  morals.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  American  people  are 
exceedingly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious freedom;  and  whenever  the  people  are 
told,  as  they  have  been  in  this  case,  that  the 
Indefeasible  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  is  about  to  be 
Invaded,  the  public  mind  at  once  arouses  it- 
self to  repel  the  invasion.  The  first  article 
of  the  ,.mendments  to  the  Constitution  is  In 
these  words: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

The  third  clause  of  the  sixth  article  de- 
clares that 

"No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  any  ofTice  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States." 

Story.  J.,  commenting  on  these  provisions, 
says: 

"The  whole  power  over  the  subject  of 
religion  Is  left  exclusively  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments, to  be  acted  upon  according  to 
their  own  sense  of  justice  and  the  State  con- 
stitutions." 

The  Jew,  the  Infidel,  and  the  Christian  are 
equal  only  In  the  national  councils.  The 
States  may  make  any  discrimination  in  favor 
of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians, 
or  In  favor  of  the  Infidel  and  against  the 
Christian.  North  Carolina  had  the  right  to 
exclude  the  Catholic  from  public  trusts;  and 
other  States  ha%'e  the  right,  so  long  exercised, 
to  deny  ministers  of  all  denominations  a 
place  In  their  legislative  halls.  Congress  can- 
not establish  a  national  faith;  but  where  are 
the  limitations  on  the  powers  of  the  States 
to  do  so?  Tliere  are  none,  unless  they  be 
found  in  this  provision  against  bills  of  at- 
tainder and  ex  post  facto  laws — a  provision 
which,  in  its  present  interpretation,  saps  and 
withers  every  right  once  fondly  claimed  by 
the  States.  In  the  formation  of  State  con- 
stitutions. I  have  never  dotibted  the  power  to 
regulate  the  modes  of  worship  or  prescribe 
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forms  for  the  public  observance  of  religion. 
Hence  it  Is  that  the  bUls  of  right,  to  be  found 
In  all  the  State  constitutions,  attempt  to 
secure  this  great  right  of  free  and  un- 
restricted worship  against  the  caprice  or 
bigotry  of  State  legislators.  But  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  constitution,  when  thus 
framed,  the  legislature  has  entire  control  of 
the  subject. 

It  Is  said  these  oaths  are  unprecedented. 
Tliey  are,  no  doubt,  extraordinary,  perhaps 
unprecedented;  but  the  provisions  them- 
selves are  no  more  extraordinary  than  the 
circumstances  which  called  them  into  ex- 
istence. These  last  are  not  known  to  all,  and 
Indeed  are  known  fully  but  to  few.  I  must 
ask  the  privilege  of  departing  so  far  from 
the  line  of  strict  legal  argument  as  partially 
to  state  them.  Such  a  statement  Is  Indis- 
pensable truly  to  understand  this  case. 

The  bare  recital  of  these  provisions,  I  am 
aware,  has  fallen  harshly  on  the  public  ear. 
Loyal  men  in  other  States  hesitated  to  Justify 
them,    while    the   disloyal   hastened   to   de- 
nounce  them.     Beyond   the   limits  of  Mis- 
souri, they,  perhaps,  have  had  but  few  advo- 
cates.     But   beyond    those    limits,    no    man 
knows  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  her 
people  passed  during  the  late  Rebellion.    To 
appreciate  their  conduct  properly,  one  must 
have  been  on  the  soil  of  the  State,  and  that 
alone  iS  not  sufficient:   he  must  have  been 
an    active    participant    In    the    struggle    for 
national    life    and    personal    security.      The 
men  of  Missouri,  at  an  early  day  In  this  war, 
learned  to  be  positive  men.     They  were  for, 
or  they   were  against.     When   the  struggle 
came,   each   man  took  his  place.     The  gov- 
ernor and  the   legislature  were  disloyal.     A 
convention  called  by  that  legislature,  merely 
to  give  character  to  the  mockery  of  secession, 
proved   to  be  loyal,  and  refused  to  submit 
an    ordinance   of   secession   to   a   pretended 
vote  of  the  people.    Hence  came  a  fierce  war 
of  opinion.     The  first  great  contest  was  fcr 
political  power.    Each  party  saw  the  absolute 
necessity  of  obtaining  it.     With  it,  ultimate 
success  might  be  achieved;  without  it,  suc- 
cess was  impossible.     In  the  midst  of  this 
controversy,  while  the  issue  was  yet  in  doubt. 
Fort   Sumter    was   attacked,   and   civil   war 
suddenly  broke  upon  the  land.    In  Missouri, 
it  was   a  hand-to-hand  contest,  each  party 
fighting   for   the  possession   of   power,   and 
each  reeling  that  expulsion  was  the  penalty 
of  failure.     Acts  of  the  grossest  treason  were 
committed;  but  no  man  could  be  found  who 
confessed    himself    present,    or    who    would 
speak  the  truth  against  his  neighbor.     His 
silence,  however,  made  him  no  less  earnest. 
Neighbors  and  friends  of  long  standing  sepa- 
rated and  Joined  hostile  forces.    Each  county 
had  Its  military  camps,  and  each  municipal 
township  its  opposing  military  and  political 
organization.    'I'raitors  and  spies  came  from 
the    confederate    armies    of    Arkansas    and 
Texas  to  organize  regiments  secretly  in  the 
State,   and   found   shelter   and   food   in   the 
houses  of   the   disloyal.     Organized   armies 
sprang  Into  existence  around  us.  and  Joined 
the  advancing  hosts,  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  devastation  and  death. 

Some  who  did  not  themselves  go  Into  open 
rebellion  from  prudential  reasons,  some  too 
old  to  bear  arms,  urged  others  to  go.  and 
furnished  means  and  money  to  equip  them. 
Some  acted  as  spies  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods, and  sent  secret  information  to 
the  enemy,  which  often  sealed  the  fate  cf 
their  neighbors.  The  merchant  in  his  store- 
room talked  treacon  to  his  customers;  the 
school  teacher  instilled  Its  poison  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils;  the  attorney  harangued 
juries  In  praise  of  those  whose  virtue  de- 
manded the  great  charters  of  English  liberty, 
and  denounced  the  spirit  of  this  age  for  its 
submission  to  usurpation  and  tyranny.  And 
even  the  minister  of  heaven,  forgetting  of 
what  world  his  Master's  kingdom  was.  went 
forth  to  perform  the  part  allotted  to  him  in 
this  great  work  of  Iniquity. 


No  man  was  idle.  No  man  could  be  idle. 
Men  might  be  silent,  but  they  were  earnest; 
because  life,  and  things  dearer  than  life,  de- 
pended on  the  issue.  The  whole  man,  men- 
tal and  physical,  was  employed.  The  whole 
community  was  alike  employed,  and  every 
profession,  and  every  avocation  in  life  was 
made  subservient  to  the  great  end — the  suc- 
cess or  overthrow  of  the  Government.  On 
the  day  when  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  framed  this  constitution  were  elected 
General  Price  at  the  head  of  20,000  desperate 
men  from  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Missouri,  was  sweeping  through  the  State, 
leaving  behind  him  smouldering  ruins  and 
human  suffering;  and  he  and  they  who  made 
this  desolate  path,  were  received  with  shouts 
of  joy  and  approbation  by  thousands  of  citi- 
zens, who  sought  by  the  ballot,  on  that  day, 
to   give   lasting   welcome   to  the   Invaders. 

I  have  referred  to  these  things  to  vindi- 
cate the  people  of  Missouri  against  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against  them, 
and  to  show  the  reasons  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  their  action. 

REPLY  FOE  MB.  CTJMMINGS 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  for  the  plaintiff  In 
error,  Mr.  Cummlngs,  In  reply: 

I.  Is  the  provision  in  the  constitution  of 
Missouri  obnoxious  to  the  objection  of  being 
ex  post  facto? 

Opposing  counsel  seem  to  suppose  that 
the  clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
would  prevent  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  not 
applicable  to  the  organic  law  of  a  State. 
They  argue  that  even  if  a  provision  such  as  is 
contained  In  the  constitution  of  Missouri 
would  be  void  In  a  statute  law  of  the  State, 
yet  it  is  not  void  when  in  her  constitution. 

There  is  no  warrant  for  the  distinction. 
The  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  restrains 
Congress  from  passing  any  bill  of  attainder 
or  any  ex  post  facto  law,  and  the  great  men 
by  whom  that  instrument  was  framed  were  so 
well  satisfied  that  legislation  of  this  de- 
scription was  inconsistent  with  all  good  gov- 
ernment, that  they  deemed  It  necessary  to 
Impose  the  same  restriction  upon  the  States; 
and  this  they  did  by  providing  that  "no 
State" — not  no  legislature  of  a  State,  but 
that  "no  State" — should  pass  any  ex  post 
facto  law  or  any  bill  of  attainder.  If  we  con- 
sult the  contemporaneous  construction — 
and  which. has  ever  been  received  almost  as 
conclusive  authority  upon  its  meaning — 
given  it  by  the  Federalist,  we  will  find  ''  that 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  Constitution  upon  the  ground  that  it 
contained  a  provision  of  this  description.  It 
was  thought  sufficient  to  say  that  the  pro- 
vision was  but  a  declaration  of  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  free  government,  a  prin- 
ciple without  which  no  such  government 
could  long  exist,  and  that  it  was  adopted  not 
because  there  was  any  doubt  in  regard  to  It 
upon  the  part  of  the  convention,  or  because 
any  doubt  was  entertained  what  would  be 
the  public  opinion  in  relation  to  it,  but 
because  it  was  so  universally  held  to  be  im- 
portant that  it  was  deemed  necessary  not 
only  by  express  constitutional  provision  to 
inhibit'  to  Congress  the  power  to  pass  such 
law,  but  to  prohibt  the  States  at  any  time 
from  doir.g  so  either. 

It  can  make  no  difference,  therefore, 
whether  such  legislation  is  found  in  a  con- 
stitution or  in  a  law  of  a  State;  if  it  be 
witliln  the  prohibition  It  is  void;  and  the 
only  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  con- 
stitution of  MiSECuri.  in  the  particular  which 
Is  involved  in  tliis  case,  is  not  liable  to  the 
objection  of  being  ex  post  facto. 

My  brotlaers  of  the  other  side  suppose  that 
there  is  no  punishment  imposed  by  the  con- 
stitution of  Missouri  upon  one  who  refuses 
to  take  the  oath.  Tliey  do  not  mean,  surely, 
no  punishment  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
term;  that  he  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
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his  profession  Is  not.  in  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  punlshfed  If  he  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  pursue  It:  that  he  whose  business 
It  Is  claiming  to  derive  his  authority  from 
a  higher  than  any  human  source,  to  preach 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.  Is  not 
punished  when  he  is  told  that  he  shall  do 
neither:  that  a  man  is  not  punished  when  he 
is  prevented  from  teaching  his  own  child 
(for  this  oath  comprehends  that  act)  the 
ways  which  he  believes  are  the  only  ways 
that  lead  to  perpetual  happiness  In  the  fu- 
ture: cannot  teach  him  what  he  deems  to  be 
man's  duty  to  man  and  man's  duty  to  God:— 
without  taking  an  oath  which  any  State  from 
party,  political,  or  religious  prejudice,  may 
think  proper  to  prescribe. 

.  A  prohibition  of  the  sort  here  enacted, 
operating  to  the  extent  that  it  does.  Is  not 
only  punishment  but  most  severe  punish- 
ment: perhaps  the  most  severe.     ^     ^      .      , 

And  if  it  is  a  punishment  in  fact,  why  is 
it  not  'a  punishment  that  falls  within  the  In- 
hibition of  the  Constitution?  The  Inhibl- 
tlon  is  absolute  and  as  comprehensive  as 
language  can  make  it. 

Now  what  does  the  constitution  of  Mis- 
souri  assume?     It   assumes  that  there   are 
persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri  who  have 
been  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  the  United  States. 
Opposing  counsel  argue  that  it  was  of  Im- 
portance to  the  future  welfare  of  Missouri, 
when    the    constitution    was   adopted,    thai 
such   a   provision   as   this  should  be   incor- 
porated m  her  fundamental  law.    And  whj,? 
Because,   as  they   assert,   there  were   secret, 
silent,  insidious  traitors  In  her  midst:   trai- 
tors,  also,  whose  hands  were  red  with  the 
blood    of    loyal    citizens.      The    argument, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  provision  Itself,  as- 
sumes that  crime  has  been  committed    and 
that  it  is  important  to  the  State  that  all  who 
have  been  guilty  of  that  crime  shall  forever 
be  excluded  from  any  of  the  offices  or  the 
emplovments  mentioned  In  the  thu-d  section 
of    the    second    article    of    the   constitution. 
Then  It  was  put  there  evidently  for  the  pvir- 
pose  of  disfranchising  those  who  were  thus 
assumed  to  be  guilty.     Whether  they  were 
guilty  or  not.  and  how  they  were  to  be  pun- 
fshed  if  that  guilt  should  be  fstabhshed  by 
due  course  of  law.  is  one  question.    Whether, 
if  (tuiltv.  they  could  be  punished  In  the  way 
in  which  they  are  punished  by  this  consti- 
tution is  a  different  question.     "  they  are 
guilty,  and  are  so  to  be  punished,  how  that 
guilt  Is  to  be  established  Is  a  third  question. 
How    was    their    guilt    to    be    established, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
stitution, if  the  charge  of  treason  was  made 
against    them?      By    two    witnesses.      What 
would  be  the  effect  upon  an  Individual  If  he 
was  convicted?     No  disfranchisement.     Ca- 
pacity to  hold  office  as  far  as  any  positive 
legal  disability  was  concerned— capacity  to 
appear  as  attorney— capacity  to  pursue  his 
religious  pursuits;   all  would  remain  unaf- 

What  does  this  provision  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  do?     It  assumes  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  society  Is  secured  by  such 
punishment  as   the  previous  law   provided. 
If  the  court  should  think  proper  In  Its  dis- 
cretion to  award  the  punishment  of  Impris- 
onment, and  the  party  survives,  he  cannot 
be  punished  again  in  any  way   in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.    If  he  seeks  employment 
afterwards,  the  question  of  prior  guilt  may 
be    held    to    affect    his   character:    but   that 
found   to   be  fair   and  he  trustworthy,   the 
road  to  honor  and  to  office  may  be  open  to 
him       This    constitution    of    Missouri    says 
that   this   is   not   enough;    that   the   public 
safety  demands  that.  If  he  Is  guilty,  he  shall 
be   excluded   from  all   offices  in  that  State; 
not  only  from  all  offices,  but  from  all  em- 
ployments:   not  only  from  professional  em- 
ployment, but  from  carrying  on  the  avoca- 
tion with  which,  m  his  own  belief,  heaven 
Itself  has  endowed  him:  not  only  that,  but 
from  being  an  officer  In  any  municipal  or 
other   corporation,   although   he    may  own 


nearly  all  the  stock,  and  from  holding  any 
trust.  .  _ 

Is  that  not  ex  post  facto?  The  very  defi- 
nition of  such  a  law.  which  opposing  coun- 
sel have  given  upon  the  authority  of  this 
court  in  the  case  of  Calder  v.  Bull,  and 
in  the  subsequent  cases,  brings  such  a  pro- 
vision within  it.  Even  if  we  were  to  stop 
here  any  law.  and.  as  has  been  already 
shown,  any  constitution,  which  imposes  a 
punishment  for  crime  in  addition  to  that 
which  the  existing  law  at  the  time  of  its 
commission  imposed,  is  ex  post  facto. 

But  that  is  not  all.     It  not  only  imposes 
an   additional    punishment,   but   it   changes 
altogether  the  evidence  by  which,  under  the 
previous   law.   the  crime   was   to  be   estab- 
lished    Two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act 
were  necessary  to  prove  the  offence  of  treason. 
This    constitution    says,   in    effect,    that     u 
is  true  that  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  have  been  guilty  of  acts 
of  disloyalty  which  would  subject  them  to 
punishment  for  treason   under  the  existing 
law-    and  It  Is  true  that  they  may  be  pun- 
ished under  that  law  effectively,  provided  the 
government  which  thinks  proper  to  prose- 
cute them  can  establish  their  guilt  by  such 
evidence  as  the  constitution  demands;   but 
that  will  not  answer  our  purpose;   we  can- 
not accomoUsh  our  end  in  that  mode;   we 
not  only  propose  to  aggravate  the  punish- 
ment, but  we  propose  to  establish  the  crime 
bv  evidence  which  is  now  Inadmissible  for 
that  purpose."     And  what  is  that  evidence 
as   they  themselves  present  It?     "You.  Mr. 
Cummlngs,   desire   to   preach,   to   solemnize 
marriage,   to  bury  the  dead,   to  administer 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  to  console 
the  dying;   you  shall  not  do  either,  unless 
you  will  swear  that  you  have  not  committed 
the  offence:  you  must  purge  yourself  by  yotir 
own  oath.  or.  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we    find    you    guilty.     We    believe    you    are 
guilty:  and  If  you  are  guilty,  we  do  not  mean 
th-it  you  shall  execute  your  religious  func- 
tions at  all.    And  we  make  the  fact  of  your 
refusing  to  swear  that  you  are  innocent  con- 
clusive evidence  of  your  guilt,  and   punish 
you  accordingly." 

Now    Congress   has   treated   an    exclusion 
from  the  right  to  hold  office  as  a  punish- 
ment.    The  act  of  the  10th  April,  1790.  de- 
fines and  punishes  perjury,  and  for  Punish- 
ment   it   is   declared    that    the   party   shall 
undergo  "imprisonment  not  exceeding  t-hree 
years    and  a  fine  not  exceeding  eight  hun- 
dred dollars:  and  shall  stand  In  the  pillory 
for  one  hour,  and  be  thereafter  rendered  in- 
capable  of  giving  testimony  In   any  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  until  such  time 
as  the  judgment  so  given  against  the  said 
offender  shall  be  reversed."  ■•    It  Is  plain  that 
to  take  from  him  the  privilege  of  being  a 
witness  was  considered  a  punishment.     By 
the  twenty-first  section,  the  crime  defined  is 
that  of  attempting  to  corrupt  a  Judge,  and 
as  punishment,  it  is  declared  that  the  party 
••sh^ll    be   fined   and   imprisoned,   and   shall 
forever  be  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  of 
honor,    trust,    or    profit    under    the    United 
States  "     In  accordance  with  the  Impression 
that   that   was    not   only    punishment,   but 
punishment  of  a  very  severe  nature,  we  find 
in  the  act  of  July  17.  1862.'-'  "an  act  to  sup- 
press Insurrection,  to  punish  treason."  &c.. 
passed   of  coiirse  whilst  the   Rebellion  was 
in  full  force,  this  provision: 

"That  every  person  guilty  of  either  of  the 
offences  described  In  this  act  shall  be  for- 
ever Incapable  and  disqualified  to  hold  any 
office  under  the  United  States." 

Counsel  on  the  other  side  maintain  that 
the  exclusion  of  the  priest  from  the  right  to 
preach  or  to  teach  Is  not  ex  post  facto  legis- 
lation within  the  meaning  of  those  terms  In 
the  Constitution,  because  It  Is  not  the  legal 
consequence  df  any  crime;  something  having 
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no  connection  with  the  crime.    They  admit, 
therefore,  that  if  the  punishment  can  attach 
itself  to  the  crime,  and  it  be  a  punishment 
not  known  to  the  laws  at  the  time  the  crime 
was  committed.  It  Is  void.     Now.  what  does 
the  State  constitution  do?     Does  it  not  ex- 
clude because  of  the  crime.  In  consequence 
of  the  crime,  and  only  in  consequence  of  the 
crime?     If  it  does.  It  is.  in  the  Judgment  of 
Missouri,  or  In  the  Judgment  of  Its  constitu- 
tion, a  punishment  of  the  crime  Just  as  effec- 
tually as  if  a  party  was  tried  upon  an  indict- 
ment and  convicted,  and  the  law  authorized 
a  party.  ui>on  that  conviction,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  right  to  practise  or  to  preach.    That 
no  proceeding.  Judicial  In  Its  nature,  is  pro- 
vided for.  can  make  no  difference;  a  proceed- 
ing still  more  effective  is  provided.     A  pro- 
ceeding by  indictment  might  or  might  not 
accomnlish   the  end;   the   two  witnesses  re- 
quired'might  not  be  found:  the  party  m'ght. 
therefore,  be  acquitted.     His  guilt  misht  h- 
In  his  own  bosom,  and  no  witness  could  be 
found,   and.  consequently,  he  would  be  ac- 
quitted.    And  as  its  object  was  to  strike  at 
the  crime,  and  remove  thore  who  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  loval   In   the  State  of  Missouri 
from  the  contamination  of  the  crime  or  of 
the  criminal,  it  requires  him  to  swear  that  he 
has  not  committed  It.  and  tells  him.  "Not 
swearing,  we  find  you  have  committed  the 
crime,  and  will  punish  you  accordingly." 

SuDpose  that.  Instead  of  excluding  Mr. 
Cummings  from  the  practice  of  his  calling. 
It  had  said  that  If  he  did  not  answer  he 
should  be  .subjected  to  a  pecuniary  penalty, 
a  fine,  or  to  imprisonment,  both  or  either; 
would  not  that  be  void  because  of  the  re- 
striction? And  If  so.  must  not  this  be  held 
void,  provided  we  agree  with  Congress  In  the 
opinion  contained  in  the  two  acts  already 
referred  to.  that  exclusion  from  the  right  to 
hold  office  Is  "punishment?" 

The  degree,  the  extent,  the  character  of  the 
punishment,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
of  punishment.     Admit  that  Mr.  Cummlngs 
and  all  standing  In  like  relation  are  punished 
by  this  State  constitution,  and  the  consti- 
tution falls  just  as  absolutely  as  If,  Instead 
of  ordaining  that  persons  should   be  pun- 
ished by  not  being  permitted  to  exercise  and 
carry  on  their  occupations.  It  had  said,  "if 
you  do  not  swear  to  your  innocence  we  infer 
you  to  be  guilty,  and  we  fine  and  Imprison 
you  "     It  would  be  as  much   in  that  case, 
and  not  more,  a  consequence  of  the  crime, 
as  It  Is  m  this  case.     And  once  hold  It  to  be 
consequential  upon  the  crime,  and  you  bring 
it  within  the  Inhibition,  provided  the  pun- 
ishment which  it  does  inflict  is  not  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  law  inflicted  at  the  time 
the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
As  a  member  of  that  Church  which  claims 
to  have  its  authority  directly  through  a  regu- 
lar and  unbroken  apostolic  succession  from 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  Mr.  Cummlngs 
is  found  in  the  enjoyment  and  practice  of  aii 
the  privileges  belonging  to  the  function  ana 
of  all  the  sacred  rights  which  are  incident  to 
It     The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  sure,  so  far  as  the  article  which  pro- 
claims that  there  shall  be  no  Interference 
with  religion  is  concerned.  Is  not  obligatory 
upon  the  State  of  Missouri;  but  it  announces 
a  great  principle  of  American  liberty,  a  prin- 
ciple deeply  ceated  In  the  American  mind,  and 
now  almost  In  the  entire  mind  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  as  between  a  man  and  his  con- 
science, as  relates  to  his  obligations  to  God. 
It  is  not  only  tyrannical  but  un-Christian 
to  interfere.     It  Is  almost  inconceivable  that 
m  this  civilized  day  the  doctrines  contained 
in  this  constitution  should  be  considered  as 
within    the    legitimate    sphere    of    human 
power.     "This  question."   it  has  been  truly 
said  by  another  clergyman  sought  to  be  re- 
strained  by   this   constitution,   "Is  not  one 
merely  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty,  past,  present. 
or   prospective.    The    issue    is   whether   the 
Church  shall  be  free  or  not  to  exercise  her 
natural  and  Inherent  right  of  calling  into. 
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or  rejecting  from,  her  ministry  whom  she 
pleases:  whether  yielding  to  the  dictation  of 
the  civil  power  she  shall  admit  those  only 
who.  according  to  Its  judgment,  are  fit  for 
the  office,  or,  admitting  those  to  be  fit, 
v;hether  she  shall  not  be  free  to  admit  those 
also  who,  though  at  first  not  fit,  afterwards 
become  so  through  pardon  and  forgiveness. 

"Ihe  question  Is  whether  the  Church  Is 
not  as  much  at  liberty  and  as  fully  competent 
nowadays  as  at  the  beginning  to  call  in  as 
well  the  saints  as  those  who  were  sinners, 
as  well  the  Baptist  and  Evangelist  as  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  denier  and  persecu- 
tor of  the  Redeemer,  as  well  as  his  presanc- 
tlfied  messenger  and  beloved  disciple.  With 
all  these  questions  the  State  Itself  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  Their  decision  is  the  high  and 
unapproachable  prerogative  of  the  Church, 
under  the  guidance  cf  its  Redeemer,  who 
alone  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  whose 
power  It  is  to  recall  or  reject  whom  he 
pleases." 

My  associate.  In  his  opening  of  the  case, 
has  stated  that  the  State  government  of 
Missouri  was  at  one  time,  1061,  hostile  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
loyal  citizens  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
and  overthrow  it.  No  doubt  the  fact  must 
be  eo  admitted.  Governor  Claiborne  Jack- 
son, holding  the  executive  authority  of  the 
State  under  a  proper  election,  and  the  judi- 
ciary and  the  legislative  departments  of  the 
same  State  holding  their  respective  authori- 
ties under  a  proper  election,  held  In  pur- 
suance of  a  constitution  then  existing  and 
not  disputed,  were  at  one  time  in  the  full 
possession  of  all  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  as  far  as  that  sovereignty  was 
delegated  by  the  people  to  its  government. 
The  Representatives  of  the  State  elected  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  that  constitution 
were  received  here.  Their  Senators  were 
here,  chosen  by  that  legislature,  and  their 
credentials  testified  by  the  then  governor. 
Their  courts  were  in  session  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  constitution. 

Under  the  decision  in  Luther  v.  Borden,^' 
the  court  cannot  go  beyond  these  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  In  what  condi- 
tion, politically.  Missouri  was,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  the  inquiry,  what  was  the 
government  of  Missouri  In  1861?  Then  It  is 
plain  that  this  oath  calls  upon  the  party 
to  swear  that  he  has  been  loyal  to  two  gov- 
ernments of  Missouri,  one  of  which  was  di- 
rectly opposed   to   the   other. 

Opposing  counsel,  Indeed,  say  that  the 
government  of  Missouri  docs  not  mean  the 
government  strictly  speaking  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  constituted  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Missouri;  but  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Missouri  is  a  compound,  according 
to  their  view,  consisting  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  Missouri  and  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
argument  is  without  force.  When  a  law 
speaks  of  a  St.ite  government  It  does  not 
mean  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  does  It  mean  to  Include  any  authority 
over  the  people  of  a  State  which  the  gov- 
rrnmont  of  the  United  States  may  posse.'^s 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  means  that  political  Institution 
created  by  the  people  of  the  State  for  the 
government  of  the  people  of  the  State,  with- 
out any  regard  at  all  to  the  other  inquiry, 
over  what  subjects  the  people  of  that  State 
have  a  right  by  government  to  assume 
Jurisdiction. 

If  this  is  so,  and  It  be  true  that  a  State 
government  Is  one  government  as  contra- 
distinguished from  all  others,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  Is  another 
government  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
State  government,  then  an  oath  which  re- 
quires a  party  to  swear  that  he  has  com- 
mitted no  act  of  hostility  against  the  State 
government,    and    no    act    of    hostility    as 
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against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
is  an  oath  which,  if  he  has  committed  acts 
of  hostility  against  the  State  government, 
renders  It  Impossible  that  he  can  enjoy  the 
franchise  made  dependent  upon  the  failure 
to  exercise  any  acts  of  hostility.  Yet  that 
is  this  oath. 

It  is  said  that  what  Mlssoxirl  has  done. 
In  regulating  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
are  to  hold  office  and  pursue  certain  pro- 
fessions, is  simply  the  right  to  define  the 
qualifications  which  Missouri,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  sovereignty,  thinks  proper  to 
demand.  Is  It  so?  In  one  sense  It  is  so; 
but  is  that  the  sense  in  which  the  provi- 
sion has  been  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tion? To  prescribe  age,  property  qualifica- 
tions, or  any  other  qualification  that 
any  body  has  an  equal  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring, is  one  thing;  to  disqualify  because 
of  imputed  crimes,  is  quite  another  thing. 
The  powers  of  government  exerted  In  the 
doing  of  these  two  things  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct. In  the  one.  the  power  of  regulate 
the  qualifications  for  office,  or  for  the  pur- 
suit of  callings,  only  is  involved;  in  the 
other,  the  power  of  forfeiture  under  the 
power  to  punish  Is  Involved,  and  those  two 
powers  are  altogether  distinct.  The  one  Is 
the  power  which  belongs  to  every  govern- 
ment to  define  and  punish  crime.  The 
other,  that  which  belongs  to  every  free  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  manner  in  which 
Its  agents  are  to  be  chosen,  and  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  Its  citizens  may  exer- 
cise their  varioixs  callings  and  pursuits. 

OPINION  OP  THE  COURT 

(Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court : ) 

This  case  comes  before  us  on  a  wnrlt  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  in- 
volves a  consideration  of  the  test  oath  im- 
posed by  the  constitution  of  that  State.  The 
plaintiff  in  error  Is  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  indicted  and  con- 
victed In  one  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  State 
of  the  crime  of  teaching  and  preaching  as  a 
priest  and  minister  of  that  religious  denomi- 
nation without  having  first  taken  the  oath, 
and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  to  be  committed  to  jail 
until  the  same  was  paid.  On  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  judgment 
was  affirmed. 

The  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
divided  into  its  separable  parts,  embraces 
more  than  thirty  distinct  affirmations  or 
tests.  Some  of  the  acts,  against  which  it  is 
directed,  constitute  offences  of  the  highest 
grade,  to  which,  upon  conviction,  heavy 
penalties  are  attached.  Some  of  the  acts 
have  never  been  classed  as  offences  in  the  laws 
of  any  State,  and  some  of  the  acts,  under 
many  circumstances,  would  not  even  be 
blameworthy.  It  requires  the  affiant  to  deny 
not  only  that  he  has  ever  "been  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
lawful  authorities  thereof."  but.  among  other 
things,  that  he  has  ever,  "by  act  or  word," 
manifested  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, or  his  desire  for  their  triumph  over 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  or  his  sym- 
pathy with  those  engaged  In  rebellion,  or  has 
ever  harbored  or  aided  any  person  engaged  in 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  loyal  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  or  has  ever  entered 
or  left  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
enrolment  or  draft  In  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States;  or,  to  escape  the  per- 
formance of  duty  in  the  militia  of  the  United 
States,  has  ever  indicated,  in  any  terms,  his 
disaffection  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  In  its  contest  with  the  Rebellion. 

Every  person  who  Is  unable  to  take  this 
oath  Is  declared  Incapable  of  holding,  in  the 
State,  "any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  its  authority,  or  of  being  an  officer, 
councilman,  director,  or  trustee,  or  other 
manager  of  any  corporation,  public  or  pri- 


vate, now  existing  or  hereafter  established  by 
Its  authority,  or  of  acting  as  a  professor  or 
teacher  in  any  educational  Institution,  or  in 
any  common  or  other  school,  or  of  holding 
any  real  estate  or  other  property  in  trust  for 
the  use  of  any  church,  religious  society,  or 
congregation." 

And  every  person  holding,  at  the  time  the 
constitution  takes  effect,  any  of  the  offices, 
trusts,  or  positions  mentioned,  is  required, 
within  sixty  days  thereafter,  to  take  the 
oath;  and,  if  he  fail  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quirement, it  is  declared  that  his  office,  trust, 
or  position  shall  ipso  facto  become  vacant. 
No  person,  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty 
days,  is  permitted,  without  taking  the  oath, 
"to  practice  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor-at- 
law,  nor  after  that  period  can  any  person  be 
competent,  as  a  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  min- 
ister, elder,  or  other  clergyman,  of  any  re- 
ligious persuasion,  sect,  or  denomination,  to 
teach,  or  preach,  or  solemnize  marriages." 

Fine  and  imprisonment  are  prescribed  as  a 
punishment  for  holding  or  exercising  any  of 
"the  offices,  positions,  trusts,  professions,  or 
functions"  specified,  without  having  taken 
the  oath;  and  false  swearing  or  affirmation  In 
taking  it  is  declared  to  be  perjury,  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary. 

The  oath  thus  required  Is,  for  Its  severity, 
without  any  precedent  that  we  can  discover. 
In  the  first  place,  It  Is  retrospective;  it  em- 
braces all  the  past  from  this  day;  and.  If 
taken  years  hence.  It  will  also  cover  all  the 
intervening  period.  In  Its  retrospective  fea- 
ture we  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  this  country. 
In  England  and  France  there  have  been  test 
oaths,  but  they  were  always  limited  to  an 
affirmation  of  present  belief,  or  present  dis- 
position towards  the  government,  and  were 
never  exacted  with  reference  to  particular 
instances  of  past  misconduct.  In  the  second 
place,  the  oath  Is  directed  not  merely  against 
overt  and  visible  acts  of  hostility  to  the  gov- 
ernment, but  Is  intended  to  reach  words,  de- 
sires, and  sympathies,  also.  And,  m  the  third 
place.  It  allows  no  distinction  between  acts 
springing  from  malignant  enmity  and  acts 
which  may  have  been  prompted  by  charity, 
or  affection,  or  relationship.  If  one  has  ever 
expressed  sympathy  with  any  who  were 
drawn  Into  the  Rebellion,  even  If  the  re- 
cipients of  that  EjTnpathy  were  connected 
by  the  closest  ties  of  blood,  he  Is  as  unable 
to  subscribe  to  the  oath  as  the  most  active 
and  the  most  cruel  of  the  rebels,  and  Is 
equally  debarred  from  the  offices  of  honor  or 
trust,  and  the  positions  and  employments 
specified. 

But,  as  It  was  observed  by  the  learned 
counsel  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  this  court  cannot  decide  the  case 
upon  the  Justice  or  hardship  of  these  pro- 
visions. Its  duty  is  to  determine  whether 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  On  behalf  of  Missouri, 
It  is  urged  that  they  only  prescribe  a  qualifi- 
cation for  holding  certain  offices,  and  practis- 
ing certain  callings,  and  that  It  is  therefore 
within  the  power  of  the  State  to  adopt  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  contended  that  they 
are  In  conflict  with  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  forbids  any  State  to  pass  a 
bill  of  atttainder  or  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

We  admit  the  propositions  of  the  counsel 
of  Missouri,  that  the  States  which  existed 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution possessed  originally  all  the  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty;  that  they  still  retain 
those  attributes,  except  as  they  have  been 
surrendered  by  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  amendments  thereto;  that 
the  new  States,  upon  their  admission  into 
the  Union,  became  invested  with  equal  rights, 
and  were  thereafter  subject  only  to  similar 
restrictions,  and  that  among  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States  is  the  right  of  each  State 
to  determine  the  qualifications  for  office,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  its  citizens  may 
exercise  their  various  callings  and  pursuits 
within  Its  Jurisdiction. 
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These  are  general  propositions  and  Involve 
principles  of  the  highest  moment.  But  It 
by  no  means  lollows  that,  under  the  form 
of  creating  a  qualification  or  attaching  a 
condition,  the  States  can  in  effect  Inflict  a 
punishment  for  a  past  act  which  was  not 
punishable  at  the  time  It  was  committed. 
The  question  is  not  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  power  of  the  State  over  matters  of  Inter- 
nal police,  but  whether  that  power  has  been 
m.ide  In  the  present  case  an  Instrument 
for  the  infliction  of  punishment  against  the 
Inhibition  of  the  Constitution. 

Qu-iliflcr>t!ons  relate  to  the  fitness  or  ca- 
p.i.city  of  the  party  for  a  particular  pursuit 
or  profession.     Webster  defines  the  term  to 
moan  "'any  natural  endowment  or  any  ac- 
quirement which  fits  a  person  for  a  place. 
office,  or  employment,  or  enables  him  to  sus- 
tain any  char.icter.  with  success."    It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  and 
professions  of  the  parties,  placed  under  dis- 
nbilltles  by  the  constitution  of  Missoiurl.  that 
many  of  the  acts,  from  the  taint  of  which 
they  must  purge  themselves,  have  no  possible 
relation  to   their  fitness  for  those  pursuits 
and  professions.    There  can  be  no  connection 
between  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cummlngs  entered 
or  left  the  State  of  Missouri  to  avoid  enroll- 
ment or  draft  In  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  and  his  fitness  to  teach  the 
doctrines   or  administer   the   sacraments  of 
his  church:   nor  can  a  fact  of  this  kind  or 
the  expression  of  words  of  sympathy   with 
some  of  the  persons  drawn  into  the  Rebellion 
constitute  any  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  attorney  or  counsellor  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession, or  of  the  professor  to  teach  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  education,  or  of  the  want 
of  business  knowledge  or  business  capacity 
in  the  mr.nager  of  a  corporation,  or  In  any 
director  or  trustee.     It  is  manifest  upon  the 
simple  statement  of  many  of  the  acts  and  of 
the  professions  and  pursuits,  that  there  is  no 
such  relation  between  them  as  to  render  a 
denial  of  the  commission  of  the  acts  at  all 
appropriate  as  a  condition  of  allowing  the 
e.xerclse  of  the  professions  and  pursuits.    The 
oath  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  required 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  parties 
were  qualified  or  not  for  their  respective  call- 
ings  or   the    trusts    with   which   they   were 
charged.     It  was  required  in  order  to  reach 
the  person,  not  the  calling.    It  was  exacted, 
not  from  any  notion  that  the  several  acts 
designated  Indicated  unfitness  for  the  call- 
ings, but  because   It  was  thought  that  the 
several  acts  deserved  punishment,  and  that 
for  many  of  them  there  was  no  way  to  Inflict 
punishment  except  by  depriving  the  parties, 
who  had  committed  them,  of  some  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen. 

The  disabilities  created  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  must  be  regarded  as  penal- 
ties— they   constitute   punishment.     We   do 
not  agree  with  the  counsel  of  Missouri  that 
"to  punish   one   Is   to  deprive  him   of   life, 
liberty,  or  property,  and  that  to  take  from 
him  anything  less  than  these  Is  no  punish- 
ment at  all."    The  learned  counsel  does  not 
use  these  terms — life,  liberty,  and  property — 
as  comprehending  every  right  known  to  the 
law.    He  does  not  Include  under  liberty  free- 
dom from  outrage  on  the  feelings  as  well  as 
restraints  on  the  person.     He  does  not  in- 
clude  under    property   those    estates   which 
one  may  acquire  In  professions,  though  they 
are  often  the  source  of  the  highest  emolu- 
ments and  honors.     The  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  civil  or  political,  previously  enjoyed, 
may  be  punishment,  the  circumstances  at- 
tending and  the  causes  of  the  deprivation  de- 
termining  this   fact.     Disqualification   from 
office  may  be  punishment,  as  in  cases  of  con- 
viction upon  Impeachment.    Disqualification 
from  the  pursuits  of  a  lawful  avocation,  or 
from  positions  of  trust,  or  from  the  privilege 
of  appearing  In  the  courts,  or  acting  as  an 
executor,    administrator,    or    guardian,    may 
also,  and  often  has  been.  Imposed  as  punish- 
ment.     By   statute   9   and    10   William   HI, 
chapter   32.   If   any   person   educated   in   or 


having  made  a  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion,  did,  "by  writing,  printing,  teaching, 
or  advised  speaking."  deny  the  truth  of  the 
religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  was  for  the  first  offence  rendered 
Incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust; 
and  for  the  second  he  was  rendered  Incap- 
able of  bringing  any  action,  being  guardian, 
executor,  legatee,  or  purchaser  of  lands,  be- 
sides being  subjected  to  three  years'  impris- 
oiunent  without  bail.'" 

By  statute  1  George  I,  chap.  13,  contempts 
againtt  the  king's  title,  arising  from  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  take  certain  prescribed  oaths, 
and  yet  acting  in  an  office  or  place  of  t  ust 
for  which  they  were  required,  were  punished 
by  Incapacity  to  hold  any  public  office;  to 
prosecute  any  suit;  to  be  guardian  or 
executor:  to  take  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift; 
and  to  vote  at  any  election  for  members  of 
Parliament;  and  the  offender  was  also  sub- 
ject to  a  forfeiture  of  five  hundred  pounds  to 
any  one  who  would  sue  for  the  same.'^ 

"Some  punishments."  says  Blackstone. 
"consist  In  exile  or  banishment,  by  abjuration 
cf  the  realm  or  transpo-tatlon;  others  in 
loss  of  liberty  by  perpetual  or  temporary  Im- 
prisonment. Some  extend  to  confiscation  by 
forfeiture  of  lands  o'  movables,  or  both,  or  of 
the  profits  of  lands  for  life;  others  Induce  a 
disability  of  holding  offices  or  employments, 
being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like."  " 

In  France,  deprivation  or  suspension  of 
civil  rights,  or  of  some  of  them,  and  among 
these  of  the  right  of  voting,  of  eligibility  to 
office,  of  taking  part  in  family  councils,  of 
being  guardUn  or  trustee,  of  bearing  arms, 
and  of  tcaclmig  or  being  employed  in  a  school 
or  seminary* of  learning,  are  punishments 
prescribed  by  her  code. 

The  theory  upon  wlilch  our  political  in- 
stitutions rest  Is.  that  all  men  ha%'e  certain 
Inalienable  rights — that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  all  avo- 
cations, all  honors,  all  positions,  are  alike 
open  to  every  one.  and  that  In  the  protection 
of  these  rights  all  are  equal  before  the  law. 
Any  dep-  Ivatlon  or  su.'^pension  of  any  of  these 
rights  for  past  conduct  is  punishment,  and 
can  be  in  no  otherwise  defined. 

Punishment  not  being,  therefore,  restricted, 
as  contended  by  counsel,  to  the  deprivation 
of  life,  liberty,  or  prope  ty,  but  also  embrac- 
ing deprivation  or  suspension  of  political  or 
civil  rights,  and  the  disabilities  precribed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  constitu- 
tion being  in  effect  punishment,  we  proceed 
to  consider  whether  there  Is  any  inhibition  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
their  enforcement. 

The  counsel  for  Missouri  closed  his  argu- 
ment in  this  case  by  presenting  a  striking 
picture  of  the  struggle  for  ascendency  In  that 
State  during  the  recent  Rebellion  between 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Union, 
and  of  the  fierce  passions  which  that  struggle 
aroused.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle 
that  the  present  constitution  was  framed, 
although  It  was  not  adopted  by  the  people 
until  the  war  had  closed.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  therefore,  had  it  not  exhibited  in  Its 
provisions  some  traces  of  the  excitement 
amidst  which  the  convention  held  Its 
deliberations. 

It  was  against  the  excited  action  of  the 
States,  under  such  Influences  as  these,  that 
the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in- 
tended to  guard.  In  Fletcher  v.  Peck,^  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  of  such 
action,  uses  this  language:  "Whatever  re- 
spect might  hTwe  been  felt  for  the  State 
sovereignties,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  viewed  with 
some  apprehension  the  violent  acts  which 
might  grow  out  of  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 


ment; and  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  In  adopting  that  instrument,  have 
manifested  a  determination  to  shield  them- 
selves and  their  property  from  the  effects  of 
those  sudden  and  strong  passions  to  which 
men  are  exposed.  The  restrictions  on  the 
legislative  power  of  the  States  are  obviously 
founded  in  this  sentiment;  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  contains  what 
may  be  deemed  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  people 
of  each  State." 

"  "No  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  Impairing  the  obllga- 
tlon  of  contracts.'  " 

A  bill  of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act  which 
Inflicts  punishment  without  a  Judicial  trial. 
If  the  punishment  be  less  than  death,  the 
act  Is  termed  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  bills 
of  attainder  include  bills  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties. In  these  cases  the  legislative  body.  In 
addition  to  its  legitimate  function.',  exerclres 
the  powers  and  office  of  Judge;  It  assumes. 
In  the  language  of  the  textbooks.  Judicial 
magistracy;  It  pronounces  upon  the  guilt  of 
the  party,  without  any  of  the  forms  or  safe- 
guards of  trial;  It  determines  the  sufficiency 
of  the  .proofs  produced,  whether  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  evidence  or  otherwise;  aid  it 
fixes  the  degree  of  punishment  In  a,ccordance 
with  Its  own  notions  of  the  enormity  of  the 
offence. 

"Bills  of  this  sort."  says  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
"have  been  most  usually  passed  in  England 
in  times  of  rebellion,  or  gross  subserviency  to 
the  crown,  or  of  violent  political  excitements; 
periods.  In  which  all  nations  are  most  liable 
(as  well  the  free  as  the  enslaved)  to  forget 
their  duties,  and  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  others."  " 

These  bills  are  generally  directed  against 
individuals  by  names;  but  they  may  be  di- 
rected against  a  whole  class.  The  bill  against 
the  Earl  of  KUdare  and  others,  passed  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.-=  enacted  that  "all  such 
persons  which  be  or  heretofore  have  been 
comforters,  abettors,  partakers,  confederates, 
or  adherents  unto  the  said"  late  earl,  and  cer- 
tain other  parties,  who  were  named,  "In  his  or 
their  false  and  traitorous  acts  and  purposes, 
shall  In  likewise  stand,  and  be  attained,  ad- 
Judged,  and  convicted  of  high  treason;"  and 
that  "the  same  attainder.  Judgment,  and  con- 
viction against  the  said  comforters,  abettors, 
partakers,  confederates,  and  adherents,  shall 
be  as  strong  and  effectual  in  tlie  law  against 
them,  and  every  of  them,  as  though  they  and 
every  of  them  had  been  specially,  singularly, 
and  particularly  named  by  their  proper 
names  and  surnames  In  the  said  act." 

These  bills  may  inflict  punishment  abso- 
lutely, or  may  inflict  it  conditionally. 

The  bill  against  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
enacted  that  the  earl  should  suffer  perpetual 
exile,  and  be  forever  banished  from  the 
realm;  and  that  if  he  returned,  or  was  found 
in  England,  or  in  any  other  of  the  king's  do- 
minions, after  the  first  of  February,  1667, 
he  should  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
treason;  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  If 
he  surrendered  himself  before  the  said  first 
day  of  February  for  trial,  the  penalties  and 
disabilities  declared  should  be  void  and  of 
no  effect.-^ 

"A  British  act  of  Parliament,"  to  cite  the 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky, 
"might  declare,  that  if  certain  Individuals, 
or  a  class  of  individuals,  failed  to  do  a  given 
act  by  a  named  day,  they  should  be  deemed 
to  be,  and  treated  as  convicted  felons  or 
traitors.  Such  an  act  comes  precisely  within 
the  definition  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  the 
English  courts  would  enforce  It  without  In- 
dictment or  trial  by  Jury."  " 
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If  the  clauses  of  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution  of  Missouri,  to  which  we  have 
referred,    had    in    terms    declared    that    Mr. 
Cummlngs    was   guilty,    or   should    be   held 
Euilty.  of  having  been  in  armed  hostility  to 
the  United  States,  or  of  having  entered  that 
State  to  avoid  being  enrolled  or  drafted  into 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  to 
preach  as  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
to  teach  In  any  Institution  of  learning,  there 
could  be  no  question  that  the  clauses  would 
constitute    a    bill    of    attainder    within    the 
meaning    of    the    Federal    Constitution.    If 
these   clauses.    Instead    of    mentioning    his 
name,  had  declared  that  all  priests  and  clergy- 
men within  the  State  of  Missouri  were  guilty 
of  these  acts,  or  should  be  held  guilty  of  them 
and  hence  be  subjected  to  the  like  depriva- 
tion, the  clauses  would  be  equally  open  to 
objection.     And,  further,  if  these  clauses  had 
declared  that  all  such  priests  and  clergymen 
should    be    so    held    guilty,    and    be    thus 
deprived,  provided    they  did   not,   by  a  day 
designated,   do   certain   specified    acts,   they 
would  be  no  less  within  the  Inhibition  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

In  all  these  cases  there  would  be  the  legis- 
lative enactment  creating  the  deprivation 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  and 
guards  provided  for  the  security  of  the  citi- 
zen In  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
established  tribunals. 

The    results    which    would    follow    from 
clauses  of  the  character  mentioned  do  fol- 
low from  the  clauses  actually  adopted.     The 
difference   between   the    last   case   supposed 
and  the  case  actually  presented  is  one  of 
form  only,  and  not  of  substance.     The  exist- 
ing clauses  presume  the  guilt  of  the  priests 
and  clergymen,  and  adjudge  the  deprivation 
of  their  right  to  preach  or  teach  unless  the 
presumption  be  first  removed  by  their  ex- 
purgatory  oath — In  other  words,  they  assume 
the  guilt  and  adjudge  the  punishment  con- 
ditionally.    The  clauses  supposed  differ  only 
in  that  they   declare   the   guilt  instead    of 
assuming    It.     The    deprivation    is    effected 
with  equal  certainty  in  the  one  case  as  it 
would  be  m  the  other,  but  not  with  equal 
directness.     The  purpose  of  the  lawmaker  In 
the  case  supposed  would  be  openly  avowed; 
In  the  case  existing  it  Is  only  disguised.     The 
legal  result  must  be  the  same,  for  what  can- 
not be  done   directly   cannot  be   done    in- 
directly.   The  Constitution  deals  with  sub- 
stance,   not    shadows.     Its    Inhibition    was 
levelled  at  the  thing,  not  the  name.    It  In- 
tended that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  should 
be  secure  against  deprivation  for  past  con- 
duct by    legislative    enactment,    imder   any 
form,  however  disguised.     If  the  Inhibition 
can  be  evaded  by  the  form  of  the  enactment. 
Its  insertion  In  the  fundamental  law  was  a 
vain  and  futile  proceeding. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  second  clause 
of  what  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  terms  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of  each  State — 
the  clause  which  Inhibits  the  passage  of  an 
ex  post  facto  law. 

By  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  meant  one  which 
Imposes  a  punishment  for  an  act  which  was 
not  punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed; 
or  imposes  additional  punishment  to  that 
then  prescribed:  or  changes  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence by  which  less  or  different  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  convict  than  was  then  required. 
In  Fletcher  v.  Peck.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall defined  an  ex  post  facto  law  to  be  one 
"which  renders  an  act  punishable  In  a  man- 
ner in  which  It  was  not  punishable  when  It 
w.as  committed."  "Such  a  law,"  said  that 
eminent  Judge,  "may  Inflict  penalties  on  the 
person,  or  may  Inflict  pecunl.ary  penalties 
which  swell  the  Public  Treasury.  The  legis- 
lature is  then  prohibited  from  passing  a  law 
by  which  a  man's  estate,  or  any  part  of  it, 
shall  be  seized  for  a  crime,  which  was  not 
declared  by  some  previous  law  to  render  him 
liable  to  that  punishment.  Why,  then, 
Bhould  violence  be  done  to  the  natural  mean- 


ing of  words  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  to 
the  Legislature  the  power  of  seizing  for  pub- 
lic use  the  estate  of  an  Individual,  In  the 
form  of  a  law  annulling  the  title  by  which 
he  holds  the  estate?  The  Court  can  perceive 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  making  this  dis- 
tinction. This  rescinding  act  would  have 
the  effect  of  an  ex  post  facto  law.  It  for- 
feits the  estate  of  Fletcher  for  a  crime  not 
committed  by  himself,  but  by  those  from 
whom  he  purchased.  This  cannot  be  ef- 
fected In  the  form  of  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
or  bill  of  attainder;  why,  then.  Is  It  allow- 
able in  the  form  of  a  law  annulling  the 
original  grant?" 

The  act  to  which  reference  is  here  made 
was  one  passed  by  the  State  of  Georgia, 
rescinding  a  previous  act,  under  which  lands 
had  been  granted.  The  rescinding  act.  an- 
nulling the  title  of  the  grantees,  did  not,  In 
terms,  define  any  crimes,  or  inflict  any  pun- 
ishment, or  direct  any  judicial  proceedings; 
yet.  inasmuch  as  the  legislature  was  forbid- 
den from  passing  any  law  by  which  a  man's 
estate  could  be  seized  for  a  crime,  which  was 
not  declared  such  by  some  previous  law 
rendering  him  liable  to  that  punishment,  the 
Chief  Justice  was  of  opinion  that  the  rescind- 
ing act  had  the  effect  of  an  ex  post  facto 
law.  and  was  within  the  constitutional 
prohibition. 

The  clauses  in  the  Missouri  constitution, 
which  are  the  subject  cf  consideration,  do 
not,  In  terms,  define  any  crimes,  or  declare 
that  any  punishment  shall  be  inflicted,  but 
they  produce  the  same  result  upon  the  par- 
ties,   against    whom    they    are    directed,    as 
though  the  crimes  were  defined  and  the  pun- 
ishment  was   declared.     They    assume    that 
there  are  persons  in  Missouri  who  are  guilty 
of  some  of  the  acts  designated.    They  would 
have  no  meaning  in  the  constitution  were 
not  such  the  fact.     They  are  aimed  at  past 
acts,   and   not  future   acts.     They  were  in- 
tended  especially    to   operate   upon   parties 
who,  in  some  form  or  manner,  by  action  or 
words,   directly  or  indirectly,  had  aided  or 
countenanced  the  rebellion,  or  sympathlzsd 
with  parties  engaged  In  the  rebellion,  or  had 
endeavored  to  escape  the  proper  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  of  a  citizen  In  time  of  war; 
and  they  were  intended  to  operate  by  depriv- 
ing such  persons  of  the  right  to  hold  certain 
offices  and  trusts,  and  to  pursue  their  ordi- 
nary and  regular  avocations.     This  depriva- 
tion  is   punishment;    nor   is   It   any   less   so 
because  a  way  Is  opened  for  escape  from  It 
by  the  expurgatory  oath.     The  framers  of  the 
constitution   of  Missouri  knew  at  the  time 
that  whole  classes  of  individuals  would  be 
unable  to  take  the  oath  prescribed.     To  them 
there  Is   no  escape   provided;    to   them   the 
deprivation  was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  abso- 
lute and  perpetual.    To  make  the  enjoyment 
of  a  right  dependent  upon  an  impossible  con- 
dition is  equivalent  to  an  absolute  denial  of 
the  right  under  any  condition,  and  such  de- 
nial, enforced  for  a  past  act,  is  nothing  less 
than  punishment  Imposed  for  that  act.     It 
is  a  misapplication  of  terms  to  call  it  any- 
thing else. 

Now,  some  of  the  acts  to  which  the  ex- 
ptirgatory  oath  is  directed  were  not  offences 
at  the  time  they  were  committed.  It  was 
no  offence  against  any  law  to  enter  or  leave 
the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  enrollment  or  draft  In  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  however  much 
the  evasion  of  such  service  might  be  the 
subject  of  moral  censure.  Clauses  which 
prescribe  a  penalty  for  an  act  of  this  nature 
are  within  the  terms  of  the  definition  of  an 
ex  post  facto  law— "they  Impose  a  punish- 
ment for  an  act  not  pvmlshable  at  the  time 
it  was  committed." 

Some  of  the  acts  at  which  the  oath  is 
directed  constituted  high  offences  at  the 
time  they  were  committed,  to  which,  upon 
conviction,  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  other 
heavy  penalties,  were  attached.  The  clauses 
which  provide  a  further  penalty  for  these 


acts  are  also  within  the  definition  of  an  ex 
post  facto  law — "they  Impose  additional 
punishment  to  that  prescribed  when  the  act 
was  committed." 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  clauses  in  ques- 
tion subvert  the  presumptions  of  Innocence, 
and  alter  the  rules  of  evidence,  which  here- 
tofore, under  the  universally  recognized 
principles  of  the  common  law,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  fundamental  and  imchange- 
able.  They  assimie  that  the  parties  are 
guilty:  they  call  upon  the  parties  to  estab- 
lish their  Innocence;  and  they  declare  that 
such  Innocence  can  be  shown  only  In  one 
way — by  an  Inquisition,  In  the  form  of  an 
expurgatory  oath.  Into  the  consciences  of 
the  parties. 

The  objectionable  character  of  these  clauses 
will  be  more  apparent  If  we  put  them  Into 
the  ordinary  form  of  a  legislative  act.     Thus, 
If  Instead  of  the  general  provisions  in  the 
constitution  the  convention  had  provided  as 
follows:  Be  It  enacted,  that  all  persons  who 
have  been  In  armed  hostility  to  the  United 
States   shall,   upon   conviction   thereof,   not 
only  be  punished  as  the  laws  provided  at  the 
time  the  offences  charged  were  committed, 
but  shall  also  be  thereafter  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  holding  any  of  the  offices,  trusts,  and 
positions,  and  of  exercising  any  of  the  pur- 
suits mentioned  In  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution  of  Missouri; — no  one  would  have 
any  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  enactment. 
It  would  be  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  void; 
for  It  would  add  a  new  punishment  for  an 
old  offence.     So,  too,  if  the  convention  had 
passed  an  enactment  of  a  similar  kind  with 
reference  to  those  acts  which  do  not  consti- 
tute offences.    Thus,  had  It  provided  as  fol- 
lows:  Be  It  enacted,   that  all   persons  who 
have  heretofore,  at  any  time,  entered  or  left 
the  State  of  Missouri,  with  Intent  to  avoid 
enrolment   or  draft  in   the  military   service 
of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,    be    forever    rendered    Incapable    of 
holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
In  the  State,  or  of  teaching  In  any  seminary 
of  learning,  or  of  preaching  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  of  any  denomination,  or  of  exer- 
cising   any    of    the   professions   or    pursuits 
mentioned  in  the  second  article  of  the  con- 
stitution;— there  would  be  no  question  of  the 
character  of  the  enactment.    It  would  be  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  because  It  would  impose  a 
ptinlshment  for  an  act  not  punishable  at  the 
time  It  was  committed. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  Mis- 
souri accomplish  precisely  what  enactments 
like  those  supposed  would  have  accom- 
plished. They  Impose  the  same  penalty, 
without  the  formality  of  a  Judicial  trial  and 
conviction;  for  the  parties  embraced  by  the 
supposed  enactments  would  be  incapable  of 
taking  the  oath  prescribed:  to  them  its  re- 
quirement would  be  an  impossible  condition. 
Now,  as  the  State,  had  she  attempted  the 
covu-se  supposed,  would  have  failed,  it  must 
follow  that  any  other  mode  producing  the 
same  result  must  equally  fall.  The  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Intended  to 
secure  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  cannot  be 
evaded  by  the  form  In  which  the  power  of 
the  State  is  exerted.  If  this  were  not  so.  If 
that  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  means 
looking  directly  to  the  end,  can  be  accom- 
plished by  Indirect  means,  the  Inhibition 
may  be  evaded  at  pleasiu-e.  No  kind  of  op- 
pression can  be  named,  against  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  to 
guard,  which  may  not  be  effected.  Take  the 
case  supposed  by  counsel — that  of  a  man 
tried  for  treason  and  acquitted,  or,  if  con- 
victed, pardoned — the  leglslatiu-e  may  never- 
theless enact  that,  if  the  person  thus  acquit- 
ted or  pardoned  does  not  take  an  oath  that 
he  never  has  committed  the  acts  charged 
against  him,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
hold  any  office  of  honor  or  trust  or  profit  or 
pursue  any  avocation  In  the  State.  Take  the 
case  before  us: — the  constitution  of  Missouri, 
as  we  have  seen,  excludes,  on  failure  to  take 
the  oath  prescribed  by  it.  a  large  class  of 
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persons  wltWn  her  borders  from  munerous 
positions  and  pursuits;  It  would  have  been 
equally  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  have 
extended  the  exclusion  so  as  to  deprive  the 
parties,  who  are  unable  to  take  the  oath, 
from  any  avocation  whatever  In  the  State. 
Take  still  another  case: — suppose  that,  in 
the  progress  of  events,  persons  now  in  the 
minority  in  the  State  should  obtain  the  as- 
cendency, and  secure  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment: nothing  could  prevent,  if  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  can  be  evaded,  the 
enactment  of  a  provision  requiring  every  per- 
son, as  a  condition  of  holding  any  position  of 
honor  or  trust,  or  of  pursuing  any  avocation 
in  the  State,  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had 
never  advocated  or  advised  or  supported  the 
imposition  of  the  present  expurgatory  oath. 
Under  this  form  of  legislation  the  most  fla- 
grant invasion  of  private  rights,  in  periods 
of  excitement,  m.iy  be  enacted,  and  indi- 
viduals, and  even  whole  classes,  may  be  de- 
prived of  political  and  civil  rights. 

A  question  arose  in  New  York  soon  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  17C3.  vipon  a  statute 
of  that  State,  which  Involved  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  these  expurga- 
tory oaths,  when  used  as  a  means  of  inflict- 
ing punishment  for  past  conduct.  The  sub- 
ject was  regarded  as  so  important,  and  the 
requirement  of  the  oath  such  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
and  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  that  It  engaged 
the  attention  of  eminent  lawyers  and  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  of  the  time,  and  among 
others  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  We  will  cite 
some  passages  of  a  paper  left  by  him  on  the 
subject.  In  which,  with  his  characteristic 
fullness  and  ability,  he  examines  the  oath, 
and  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  only  a  mode 
of  inflicting  punishment,  but  a  mode  in  vio- 
lation of  all  the  constitutional  guarantees, 
secured  by  the  Revolution,  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people. 

"If  we  examine  It"  (the  measure  requiring 
the  oatht,  said  this  great  lawyer,  "with  an 
unprejudiced  eye,  we  must  acknowledge  not 
only  that  it  was  an  evasion  of  the  treaty,  but 
a  subversion  of  one  great  principle  of  social 
security,  to  wit:  that  every  man  shall  be 
presumed  Innocent  until  he  is  proved  qvUlty. 
This  was  to  invert  the  order  of  things:  and. 
Instead  of  obliging  the  State  to  prove  the 
guilt.  In  order  to  inflict  the  penalty,  it  was 
to  oblige  the  citizen  to  establish  his  own 
innocence  to  avoid  the  penalty.  It  was  to 
excite  scruples  in  the  honest  and  conscien- 
tious, and  to  hold  out  a  bride  of  perjury.  It 
was  a  mode  of  Inquiry  who  had  committed 
any  of  those  crimes  to  which  the  penalty 
of  dlsquallftcation  was  annexed,  with  this  ag- 
gravation, that  it  deprived  the  citizen  of  the 
benefit  of  that  advantage,  which  he  would 
have  enjoyed  by  leaving,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  burden  of  the  proof  upon  the  prosecutor. 

"To  place  this  matter  in  a  still  clearer 
light,  let  it  be  supposed  that,  instead  of  the 
mode  of  Indictment  and  trial  by  Jury,  the 
legislature  was  to  declare  that  every  citizen 
who  did  not  swear  he  had  never  adhered  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  incur  all 
the  penalties  which  our  treason  laws  pre- 
scribe. Would  this  not  be  a  palpable  evasion 
of  the  treaty,  and  a  direct  infringement  of 
the  Constitution?  The  principle  is  the  same 
m  both  cases,  with  only  this  difference  in 
the  consequences — that  in  the  instance  al- 
ready acted  upon  the  citizen  forfeits  a  part 
of  his  rights;  in  the  one  supposed  he  would 
forfeit  the  whole.  The  degree  of  punishment 
is  all  that  distinguishes  the  cases.  In  either. 
Justly  considered,  it  is  substituting  a  new 
and  arbitrary  mode  of  prosecution  to  that 
ancient  and  highly  esteemed  one  recognized 
by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  State.  I 
mean  the  trial  by  Jury. 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Constitution 
declares  that  trial  by  Jury,  in  all  cases  In 
which  it  has  been  formerly  used,  should  re- 
main Inviolate  forever,  and  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  at  no  time  erect  any  new  Juris- 


diction which  should  not  proceed  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  Nothing 
can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  true  genius  of 
the  common  law  than  such  an  inquisition  as 
has  been  mentioned  Into  the  consciences 
of  men.  •  •  •  If  any  oath  with  retrospect 
to  past  conduct  were  to  be  made  the  condi- 
tion on  which  individuals,  who  have  re- 
sided within  the  British  lines,  should  hold 
their  estates,  we  should  immediately  see  that 
this  proceeding  would  be  tyrannical,  and  a 
violation  of  the  treaty;  and  yet,  when  the 
same  mode  is  employed  to  divest  that  right, 
which  ought  to  toe  deemed  still  more  sacred, 
many  of  us  are  so  infatuated  as  to  overlook 
the  mischief. 

"To  say  that  the  persons  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  It  have  previously  forfeited  that 
right,  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  is  taken 
away  from  them,  is  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. How  do  we  know  who  are  the  persons 
in  this  situation?  If  it  be  answered,  this  is 
the  mode  taken  to  ascertain  it — the  objec- 
tion returns — 'tis  an  improper  mode;  because 
it  puts  the  most  essential  interests  of  the 
citizens  upon  a  worse  footing  than  we  should 
be  willing  to  tolerate  where  Inferior  inter- 
ests were  concerned;  and  because,  to  elude 
the  treaty,  it  substitutes  for  the  established 
and  legal  mode  of  investigating  crimes  and 
inflicting  forfeitures,  one  that  Is  unknown  to 
the  Constitution,  and  repugnant  to  the 
genius  of  our  law." 

Similar  views  have  frequently  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  judiciary  in  cases  Involving 
analogous  questions.  They  are  presented 
with  great  force  in  The  matter  of  Dorseyp^ 
but  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pursue 
the  subject  further. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri  mtist  be  reversed,  and  the  cause 
remanded,  with  directions  to  enter  a  Judg- 
ment reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  directing  that  coiirt  to  discharge 
the  defendant  from  imprisonment,  and  suf- 
fer him  to  depart  without  day. 

And  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chief  Justice,  and  Messrs.  Justices 
Swayne,  Davis,  and  Miller  dissented.  In  be- 
half of  this  portion  of  the  court,  a  dls.sent- 
ing  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Mill- 
er. This  opinion  applied  equally  or  more  to 
the  case  of  Ex  -parte  Garland  (the  case  next 
following),  which  involved  principles  of  a 
character  similar  to  those  discussed  In  this 
case.  The  dl.ssenting  opinion  is.  therefore, 
published  after  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
that  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  the  bill  would  under- 
take to  rob  seven  States  of  the  power 
they  possess  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  State.s  to  establish  and  use 
literacy  tests  in  two  ways.  The  first  Is 
by  means  of  a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex 
post  facto  law.  I  have  discussed  this 
point. 

The  second  is  by  means  of  an  artificial 
presumption  or  triggering  device  in  which 
the  three  specified  conditions  on  which 
the  presumption  or  triggering  device  rest 
bear  no  rational  relation  to  the  infer- 
ence created — namely,  that  Alabama, 
Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  certain  cities  and  counties 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are  en- 
gaged in  violating  the  15th  amendment. 

The  artificial  presumption  or  trigger- 
ing device  contained  in  the  bill  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  establish  these  two 
propositions:  First,  that  a  constitutional 
provision  cannot  be  transgressed  Indi- 
rectly by  creating  a  statutory  presump- 
tion any  more  than  by  a  direct  enact- 
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ment:  Second:  That  a  legislative  body 
denies  due  process  when  it  creates  a  stat- 
utory presumption  in  which  there  is  no 
rational  relation  between  the  fact  proved 
and  the  fact  to  be  inferred,  and  in  which 
the  party  to  whom  the  presumption  ap- 
plies is  denied  an  opportunity  to  submit 
all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  issue. 

These  principles  were  recognized  and 
applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  fa- 
mous case  of  Bailey  v.  Alabama,  219  U.S. 
219. 

Other  cases  dealing  with  these  basic 
principles  are  the  following: 

Spciser  v.  Randall.  357  U.S.  513:  Ucincr  v. 
Donnan,  285  U.S.  312;  Western  &  Atlanta 
Railroad  Company  v.  Henderson,  279  U.S.  639; 
and  McFarland  v.  American  Sugar  Company. 
241  U.S.  79. 

Let  us  see  how  this  artificial  presump- 
tion would  operate.  It  would  operate 
as  an  automatic  condemnation  of  seven 
States,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  auto- 
matic condemnation  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(b),  which  my  amendment  would 
strike,  would  apply  to  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  if  these  three  con- 
ditions exist: 

First.  If  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion maintained  a  literacy  test  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  on  November  1. 1964; 

Second.  If  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  in  the 
State  or  subdivision  in  1960  were  non- 
whites;  and 

Third.  If  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  residing  in  tiie 
State  or  political  subdivision  were  regis- 
tered on  November  1.  1964,  or  if  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  such  persons  voted  in 
the  presidential  election  of  November 
1964. 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  this  artificial 
presumption  or  triggering  device,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  alter- 
native portion  of  the  device  in  the  third 
of  these  conditions.  Under  this  provi- 
sion a  St?.te  or  political  subdivision 
could  register  every  citizen  of  voting  age 
without  discrimination.  Yet,  if  less  than 
50  percent  of  those  registered  voted  in 
1964.  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
would  be  condemned  by  the  artificial  pre- 
sumption or  triggering  device  if  it  had 
a  literacy  test,  and  if  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  its  residents  of  voting  age  were 
nonwhite.  That  would  punish  some 
States  and  some  political  subdivisions 
of  States  for  something  for  which  they 
were  not  responsible,  and  which  they 
could  not  have  prevented  under  the  sys- 
tem of  free  government  which  this  coim- 
ti-y  is  supix)sed  to  have. 

I  submit  that  the  first  of  the  three 
conditions  giving  rise  to  the  artificial 
presumption  or  triggering  device  reveal 
the  absolute  absurdity  and  utter  injustice 
of  the  attempt  to  condemn  certain 
States  and  political  subdivisions  of  States 
of  the  ofTen.se  of  violating  the  15th 
amendment  by  a  congressional  declara- 
tion rather  than  by  a  judicial  trial. 

I  say  that  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  21  States  in  the  United  States 
which  use  literacy  tests  as  qualifications 
for  voting.  Seven  of  those  States  are 
Southern  States — the  States  at  which 
the  bill  is  aimed.  The  other  14  States 
are  in  the  North  and  the  West. 

This  bill  is  directed  at  Alabama,  Geor- 
gria,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
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Una,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
These  States  employ  literacy  tests  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting. 

The  States  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii, 
Maine',  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming  likewise  use  literacy 
test's  as  qualifications  for  voting. 

With  all  due  respect  to  them,  I  submit 
that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  suf- 
fering from  a  species  of  schizophrenia  in 
kspect  to  what  they  think  literacy  tests 
prove.  They  use  the  Uteracy  tests  of  7 
States  to  justify  c.n  inference  of  discrim- 
ination against  them,  but  they  use  the 
literacy  tests  of  the  other  14  States  to 
justify  an  inference  of  righteousness  on 
their  part. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
literacy  tests  offends  a  very  basic  con- 
stitutional truism  which  is  expounded  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  Coyle  v.  Oklahoma, 
221  U.S.  559.  Such  provisions  forbid  7 
States  to  use  literacy  tests,  and  permit 
the  other  14  States  to  use  them. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  read  the  Coyle 
case  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  more  minutes. 

The  Coyle  case,  which  I  do  not  have 
time  to  read,  holds  that  the  Constitu- 
tion not  only  looks  to  an  indestructible 
union  of  indestructible  States,  but  to  a 
union  of  equal  States  as  well. 

A  bill  which  provides  that  14  States 
can  exercise  their  constitutional  power 
to  employ  literacy  tests  and  7  States 
cannot  puts  the  7  States  on  a  secondary 
plane  and  denies  them  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  stand  on  an  equal  basis 
of  dignity  and  power  with  the  14  States 
which  are  permitted  by  the  bill  to  con- 
tinue to  use  their  literacy  tests. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  second  of  the 
conditions  in  detail.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  fact  that  more  than  20  percent  of  per- 
sons of  voting  age  in  a  State,  or  city,  or 
county  are  nonwhite  does  not  show  any- 
thing one  way  or  the  other  with  regard 
to  discrimination  in  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  condition, 
which  is  alternative  in  nature,  and  which 
in  connection  with  the  first  two  condi- 
tions condemns  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  where  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or  less 
than  50  percent  of  such  persons  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  November 
1C61. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  say  the  three 
conditions  on  which  the  artificial  pre- 
sumption or  automatic  triggering  device 
rest  justify  the  inference  that  literacy 
tests  are  teing  used  in  34  counties  in 
North  Carolina  to  deprive  citizens  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
in  violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Figures  assembled  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
m'.ssion  on  Civil  Rights  show  how  absurd 
and  unjust  the  presumption  or  triggering 
device  is  in  its  application  to  the  34 
North  Carolina  counties.  These  figures 
show  that  99.99684  percent  of  all  North 
Carolinians  of  all  races  who  take  the 
literacy  test  pass  it. 


think  that  a  voting  bill  designed  to  secure  the 
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rational  relation  between  the     touch  both' New  York  and  North  Carolina. 


To  reverse  the  proposition,  the  figures 
assembled  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission show  that  of  the  people  of  both 
races  in  North  Carolina  taking  the  lit- 
eracy test  only  0.000316  percent  fail. 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  figures 
assembled  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, of  every  1,000  people  in  the 
State,  of  all  races,  who  take  the  literacy 
test,  997  of  them  pass,  and  only  3  out  of 
1,000  fail. 

Yet  North  Carolina  has  34  counties 
covered  by  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
these  fisures  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  when  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and  urged  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  he  admitted  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  no  evidence 
whatever  that  any  of  these  North  Caro- 
lina counties  covered  by  the  bill,  and 
deprived  of  some  of  their  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty by  it,  are  engaged  in  the  viola- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment. 

The  triggering  device  constitutes  an 
unconstitutional  presumption  under  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  because 
there  is  no 

registration  figures  contained  in  the 
triggering  device  and  the  discrimination 
inferred. 

North  Carolina  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  Even  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  must  concede  that  registration 
figures  shed  no  light  on  this  subject 
sufficient  to  create  a  presumption  of  dis- 
crimination against  North  Carolina. 

The  figures  assembled  for  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  by  the  Attorney 
General  himself  show  that  North  Caro- 
lina has  registered  76  percent  of  all  per- 
sons of  voting  age  residing  within  its 
borders. 

This  is  a  far  greater  percentage  than 
the  percentage  of  persons  of  voting  age 
registered  in  at  least  13  States  not  cov- 
ered by  the  bill.  Those  13  States  are 
Arizona,  with  66  percent;  Arkansas,  with 
56  percent;  California,  with  75  percent; 
Florida,  54  percent;  Hawaii,  60.6  per- 
cent; Kentucky.  51  percent;  Maryland, 

70.6  percent;  Michigan,  72  percent;  Ne- 
vada. 67  percent;  New  York.  74.5  per- 
cent;   Oregon,    75    percent;    Tennessee, 

72.7  percent;  and  Texas.  56.3  percent. 
These  figures  show  the  absurdity  of 

raising  a  presumption,  on  the  basis  of 
this  triggering  device,  that  North  Caro- 
lina is  engaged  in  violating  the  15th 
amendment,  and  that  13  other  States, 
which  have  a  smaller  percent  of  their 
adult  population  registered,  are  not  en- 
gaged in  violating  the  15th  amendment. 

The  triggering  device  is  also  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  insofar  as  it  attempts  to 
base  an  assumption  or  presumption  of 
discrimination  on  the  fact  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  adult  population  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1964.  This 
is  so  because  of  a  lack  of  any  rational 
relation  between  the  5  percent  voting  and 
the  discrimination  to  be  inferred. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Judi- 
ciai-y  Committee  I  made  a  statement 
showing  the  absurdity  of  applying  any 
part  of  this  triggering  device  to  any  part 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
statement  appeared  in  part  1,  pages  777 
through  798,  of  the  hearing  record. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PART    I 

Senator  Ervin.  1  aUo  offer  my  own  state- 
ment analyzing  the  rldicuj^us  crazy  quilt 
created  by  the  triggering  device  used  in  this 
bill  and  showing  how  there-  is  no  relation- 
ship between  the  triggering  device  in  the 
States  which  are  excluded  by  the  bill  and  in 
the  States  which  are  included.  I  put  that 
in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows: ) 
"The  voting  bill  and  voting  statistics 

"The  height  of  paradox  is  presented  by  the 
formula  proposed  in  the  administration's 
voting  rights  bill,  S.  1564,  to  establish  the 
presumption  that  the  15th  amendment  had 
been  violated.  New  York,  which  uses  a 
literacy  test,  had  74.5  percent  of  its  citizens 
registered,  while  North  Carolina,  which  also 
uses  a  literacy  test  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  76  percent  of  its  voters  registered. 
Given  these  facts,  any  reasonable  man  would 


Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  State  of  New  York 
is  untouched  by  S.  1564,  while  34  counties 
in  North  Carolina  are  presumed  guilty  of 
voter  discrimination  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

"Section  3(a)  of  S.  1564  creates  a  presump- 
tion that  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
using  a  literacy  test  has  violated  the  15th 
amendment  if  50  percent  or  less  of  those  of 
voting  age  were  not  registered  on  November 
1,  1964,  or  did  not  vote  in  the  1964  presiden- 
tial election.  Volume  12  ol  American  Juris- 
prudence states  that  '•  •  •  facts  may  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  other  facts  if  there 
is  a  rational  connection  between  what  is 
proof  and  what  is  to  be  inferred,  and  if  the 
rule  is  not  arbitrary.'  There  is  no  rational 
connection,  however,  between  the  fact  that 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  in  a  State  failed  to  vote  and  the  presump- 
tion that  this  low  voting  percentage  is  due 
to  a  violation  of  the  15th  amendment.  Lack 
of  participation  in  elections  is  brought  about 
by  many  factors:  a  strong  one-party  system, 
a  confidence  in  victory,  dissatisfaction  with 
both  candidates,  or  a  plain  la:k  of  concern. 
For  instance,  under  the  proposed  bill,  a 
single  county  in  Maine  would  be  affected. 
Yet  as  the  Attorney  General  pointed  out, 
•A  snowstorm  could  have  kept  the  voters 
away  from  the  polls.' 

"I  am  in  favor  of  any  law  that  is  constitu- 
tional and  operates  on  a  fair  basis  to  end 
violations  of  the  15th  amendment,  but  I 
think  this  bill  does  not  do  it.  The  absurd- 
ity of  the  50-percent  tests  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  bill  is  exhibited  by  reference 
to  my  own  State. 

"Almost  52  percent  of  all  the  North  Caro- 
linians of  voting  age  voted  in  the  last  gen- 
eral election.  Had  the  percentage  fallen 
below  50  percent,  then  every  one  of  the  100 
counties  in  North  Carolina  would  have  been 
subjected  to  the  sanctions  of  this  bill.  Thir- 
ty-four counties  did  vote  less  than  50  percent 
in  the  1964  elections;  therefore,  these  coun- 
ties will  be  presumed  to  have  violated  the 
15th  amendment.  It  is  also  noteworthy,  that 
North  Carolina's  literacy  test,  which  is  a 
simple  test  of  reading  and  writing,  has  been 
held  constitutional  in  the  case  of  Lassiter  v. 
Northamptoii  Bo:rd  of  Elections  (360  U.S. 
45).  New  York  County.  N.Y.,  which  xises  a 
literacy  test,  has  a  population  of  almost  one- 
half  that  of  North  Carolina.  The  percentage 
of  the  voting  age  population  of  New  York 
County  that  participated  in  the  1964  presi- 
dential election  was  51.3.  What  kind  of  logic 
would  accuse  Hj'de  County,  N.C.,  which  voted 
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49.7  percent  of  its  voting  age  population,  of 
violating  the  15th  amendment,  but  leave  New 
York  County  untouched? 

"In  the  District  of  Coltimbla  during  the 
l.ist  election  only  38.4  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents voted,  and  only  42.6  percent  were  reg- 
istered. This  resulted  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  had  been  amended  to  per- 
mit District  residents  to  vote  in  presidential 
elections  and  a  strong  drive  had  been  made 
to  increase  voter  registration.  Special  regis- 
tration booths  were  established  and  kept 
open  evenings  and  weekends  to  facilitate 
voter  registration.  In  the  District  there  is 
no  literacy  test,  and  the  only  requirement  for 
registration  is  that  the  applicant  be  21  years 
or  older  and  have  resided  in  the  District  for 
at  least  a  year.  Yet,  If  the  District  had  a 
literacy  test,  the  bill  wotUd  condemn  District 
ofBcials  for  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color. 

"These  voting  figures  strongly  Indicate 
that  considerations — other  than  discrimina- 
tion— may  cause  low  voting  statistics.  In 
short,  voting  statistics  alone  do  not  demon- 
strate that  the  15th  amendment  has  been 
violated  by  use  of  a  literacy  test. 

"Florida  has  no  literacy  tests;  there.  In 
1064,  52.7  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion voted.  In  five  Florida  counties  the  vot- 
ing percentage  was  less  than  50  percent.  In 
one  Florida  county,  only  36.6  percent  voted — 
a  smaller  percentage  than  that  for  any  North 
Carolina  county.  Yet  34  of  North  Carolina's 
counties  are  covered  by  this  bill  whereas  no 
Florida  county  is  covered. 

"Arkansas  has  no  literacy  tests,  but  in  1DC4 
only  49.9  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion voted.  It  would  not  be  covered  by  this 
bill  but  North  Carolina  which  voted  51.8  per- 
cent of  its  voting  age  population  would  on. 

"Kentucky  has  no  literacy  test  and  in  the 
last  election  52.9  percent  of  the  residents 
voted.  In  13  counties,  however,  less  than  50 
percent  voted.  Kentucky,  like  Arkansas, 
would  not  be  covered  by  this  bill;  neither 
would  any  of  the  13  counties  which  voted 
less  than  half  of  their  voting  age  population. 

"Maryland  has  no  literacy  test,  and  while 
the  State  achieved  a  statewide  percentage  of 
55  percent,  there  were  three  counties  where 
less  than  50  percent  voted  but  these  counties 
are  covered  by  the  bill. 

"The  absiu-dity  of  using  percentages  is 
further  Illustrated  by  comparing  North  Caro- 
lina, which  has  a  literacy  test,  with  its  neigh- 
bor Tennessee  which  doe3  not  have  a  literacy 
test.    North  Carolina's  voting  percentage  was 

51.8  percent  while  the  voiLng  percentage  of 
Tennessee  was  51.1  percent  or  slightly  lower. 
In  North  Carolina,  34  out  of  100  counties  had 
a  percentage  of  less  than  50  percent;  in 
Tennessee,  22  out  of  95  counties  had  a  vot- 
ing percentage  of  less  than  50  percent.  Was 
it  literacy  tests  that  caused  the  low  percent- 
age, or  Just  the  general  apathy  of  voters,  both 
white  and  Negro?  Can  it  be  demonstrated 
by  any  law  or  logic  that  North  Carolina  is 
guilty  of  discrimination  under  the  15th 
amendment,  while  Tennessee  is  not,  simply 
because  the  latter  does  not  have  a  literacy 
test? 

"In  Louisiana,  to  take  another  example, 
47.3  percent  of  the  people  voted;  in  Texas 
only  44.4  percent  voted.  Under  the  proposed 
bill,  these  statistics  would  be  used  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  violations  of 
the  15th  amendment  in  Louisiana,  but  none 
In  the  State  of  Texas. 

"According  to  the  bill,  34  counties  In  North 
Carolina  have  been  violating  the  15th  amend- 
ment. There  are  137  counties  in  Texas  which 
voted  less  than  50  percent,  but  these  counties 
are  not  covered  by  the  bill.  The  State  of 
Texa.s,  which  voted  44  percent,  is  deemed  not 
to  be  guilty  of  violating  the  15th  anaend- 
ment  sinnply  becaiise  it  had  no  literacy  test. 
Nineteen  of  North  Carolina's  condemned 
counties  actually  had  a  higher  voting  per- 
centage than  the  "guiltless"  State  of  Texas. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  voted  over  50 


percent  and  yet  one-third  of  the  State  Is  of  alleged  denials  of  voting  rights  on  the 

deemed  to  have  violated  the  15th  amendment  basis  of  race  or  color. 

simply  because  it  docs  have  a  literacy  test.  The  total  number  of  these  complaints  has 

which  has  been  held  constitutional  by  the  been  36;    17  of  them  were  received  in  1959, 

U.S.  Supreme  Court.  which  means  that  they  could  not  have  arisen 

"According  to  statistics  submitted  by  the  earlier  than  1958.     This  Is  true  brcau.se  North 

Attorney  General,  75  percent  of  the  voting  Carolina   has    had    no   registration    and   no 

age  population  In  North  Carolina  is  regis-  election  In  the  ye:ir   1959.    North  Carolina 

tered.    This  is  a  greater  percentage  than  In  holds  Its  elections  In  even  years  and  does  not 

at  least  13  Stales  not  covered  by  the  bill,  register    voters    except   during    a   period  ot 

Registered  ^^bout   1  month   before  the  prlmnry,  which 

refers  comes  on  the  last  Saturday  of  May  in  each 

"State                                        (percent)  J'^^r.  and  about  a  month  before  the  general 

Arizona _           66  0  election,  which  comes  on  the  finst  Tuesday 

Arkansas"""""  _"*                                   66  0  ''^  November  of  each  year.     So  at  least  17  cf 

Callfornialirmiril                                   75  0  thcje  complaints  arose  at  least  7  years  ago. 

Florida. _."~V.H""""~"             I         54  0  "^^^  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  provides  for 

Hawalir"r"""rjjr.rr"_rrrrrrjrirr  eo.e  ^^'^  receipt  by  the  ClvH  Rights  Ccmmlssion 

Kentucky, III"IlIIIi                                 51  0  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  State  advisory  committees  of  com- 

Marylandr"rrj_"""Jjmriimir          70.6  plaints  in  wTitlng  nnd  imdcr  oath  from  any 

Michigan "-"l".".".       I               72  0  persons   who  claim  they  have   been  wrong. 

Nevada.. IIIIIIIIIII1!III1"I"I"IIII  67.0  ^^'I'y  denied  the  right  to  register  to  vote  on 

New  York--___~_"-l""  jrjj""                   74  5  account  of  race  or  color. 

Oregon ."__'."                                  73  0  North  Carolina  has  a  State  advisory  com- 

TennesseeIl"I~"I".ll"ll.ll'll'"l  12.7  "^"^tce  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  to  in- 

Texas ~"'~                             56!  3  vestigate  conditions  In  North  Carolina  and 

^^  make  reports  on  such  conditions  In  this 

And  yet,  one-third   of  the   State  of  North  field  to  the  U.S.  CommIs.';lon  on  Civil  Rights. 

Carolina,    through    the    illogical    Inferences  This  committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  J.  Mc- 

sanctloned  and   compelled   by  section  3(a)  Nclll  Smith,  of  Greensboro,  N.C..  as  chalr- 

of  the  voting  bill,  are  singled  out  by  the  man.  who  is  an  extremely  able  lawver;  A.  T. 

Congress  and  pronounced  guilty  of  violating  Spauldlng.  of  Durham,  N.C..  vice  chairman, 

the  15th  amendment.  Incidentally.  Mr.  Spauldlng  Is  a  Negro  and 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  it  becomes  clear,  is  the  president  of  the  largest  Insurance  com- 

that   the   criteria   developed   under   the   ad-  p^ny  owned  and  operated  by  mcm.bers  of  the 

ministration's    bill    for    determining    viola-  Necro   race.     The   principal    office,   or  home 

tions  of  the   15th  amendment  are  illcgical,  office,   of  his   company  Is  In  Durham,  N.C. 

discriminatory,   and    represent    a   vivid   ex-  its  name  is  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life 

ample  of  hurried  draftsmanship.  Insurance  Co. 

"It  would  be  well  for  our  country  if  those  ^e  secretary  Is  Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Vogt.  of 

who   advocate   this   hasty  legislation   would  Wilson.    N.C;    Millard^ Barbee.    of    Durham, 

pause  and  ponder  these  words  of  Mr.  Justice  n.C.  who  is  the  president  of  the  AFI^CIO 

Davis,  speaking  for   the  Court  In  Ex  parte  m  North  Carolina;    and  Paul  R.  Ervln.  an 

..!i?^^U  attorney  at  law,  of  Charlotte,  N.C. 

The   Constitution   of   the  United   States  i  ^ish  to  acquit  Paul  of  any  charge  of  any 

Is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  relationship  to  myself,  notwithstanding  the 

war  and  In  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  fact  that  I  would  be  proud  to  be  related  to 

of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  j^im  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 

times,    and    under    all    circumstances.      No  spells  his  surname  exactly  like  I  do.     I  held 

doctrine.    Involving    more    pernicious    con-  court  over  a  period  of  7  years  in  the  countT 

sequences,  was  ever  Invented  by  the  wit  of  ^  ^.hieh  he  practices  law.  and  he  has  had 

man  than  that  any  of  Its  provisions  can  be  cases  before  me  and  many  cases  In  which  I 

suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  ^.^s  superior  court  Judge.    I  know  no  man 

of  gov  eminent. '  .viho    has    a    greater   capacity    for    objective 

Senator  Ervin.  I  should  like  to  make  this  viewing  of  any  problem  and  who  has  a  higher 

statenaent  for  myself  as  a  witness,   and   I  ^egres  of  intellectual  Integrity  than  he  has. 

shall  be  glad  to  be  cross-examined  by  any-  Another   member   of   the   committee   was 

°"£:     ,.„                 ^         .^  ^  >,          „  Hector  MacLean  of  Lumberton,  N.C,  who  is 

The  1960  census  shows  that  North  Carolina  ^.  ,,,,n!-cr  and  is  the  son  of  a  former  Governor 

has  a  total  white  population  of  3,399,285.  a  of  North  Carolina 

*°of  fl°^^^n^^^^^^'^l^°^'ln^   ^^f.fno.   ,  Another  member  of  the  commission  is  Con- 

T^™    ir,H   ^^ui  1.^^       K°    •   l'"*';^^!  Is  rad  O.  Pearson,  an  attorney  at  law,  of  Dur- 

fnZ'Jn^^.V^ff.Lu^    nv.^l'^',^^')?  *°  ham.  N.C.  who  is  a  Negro  lawyer  of  excellent 

some  people  not  familiar  with  North  Caro-  character  and  abilltv 

lina.  the  bulk  of  the  other  40,849  nonwhlte  ^"^  '^"/"^  ^"°  abiilty. 

is    Indian.      North    Carolina    ranks    fourth,  „,^^f^^7  ^""^^^  °^  }^^   committee  was 

incidentally.    In    Indian    population    in    the  William  L.  Thorp,  Jr.,  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

States  of  the  Union  He  is  an  attorney  at  law,  and  Incidentally, 

Senator    Hart.  Mr.    Chairman,    even    if    I  ^^e  son  of  a  college  mate  of  mine  and  one  of 
were  free  to  remain.  I  would  not  presume  ^^e  brightest  young  lawyers  In  the  State, 
to  cross-examine  you.    But  I  must  make  my  Another  member  Is  Curtiss  Todd  of  Win- 
apologies.     I  think  that  the  reader  of  the  ^ton -Salem  and  Marion  A.  Wright,  to  com- 
rccord  from  this  point  on  will  be  listening  P'^*^  ^^c  membership  of  this  committee, 
to  a  man  who  has  served  with  distinction  This  committee  Is  located  throughout  the 
for  many  years  as  a  trial  judge,  as  an  appel-  State   so   that   every   area   of   the   State  Is 
late  court   Judge,  preceded  by  many  years  represented — east,  west,  and  Piedmont,  the 
as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  is  serving  now  as  three  great  sections  of  our  State. 
a  Senator.    It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  This  committee,  over  a  period  of  several 
a  really  qualified  witness  will  sound  in  the  years,    conducted    hearings    througliout   the 
record.  State  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  complaints 

Senator  Ervin.  I  appreciate  the  kind  re-  from  any  person  who  claimed  that  he  had 

marks  of  the   Senator   from  Michigan,  and  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 

I  understand  why  any  Senator  is  impelled  race  or  color.    According  to  page  451  of  the 

to  leave  a  committee,  because  most  of  us  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  report  entitled 

have  three  or  four  committees  going  on  at  "The  50  States  Report,"  published  in  1961, 

the  same  time.  they  held  hearings  In  New  Bern,  Greenville, 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  Rocky  Mount,  and  Payetteville  in  the  eastern 

is  that  there  are  100  counties  in  North  Caro-  part  of  the  State. 

lina,  and  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Incidentally.  New  Bern  Is  the  county  seat 

Rights   Commission,   complaints   have   been  of  Craven  County,  one  of  the  counties  that 

received  from  only  5  of  those  counties  since  is  being  deprived  of  its  constitutional  pre- 

the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  rogatlves  under  this  bill,  and  Greenville  Is 
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the  county  seat  of  Pitt  County,  another  one 
of  these  counties.  FayettevlUe  is  the  county 
seat  of  Cumberland  County  which  is  also 
one  of  the  34  counties. 

Rocky  Mount  Is  situated  right  In  the  area 
of  others  of  these  34  counties. 

Thc;i  hearings  were  held  In  Raleigh,  Dur- 
hr-in,  Greensboro.  Winston-Salem,  and  Char- 
lotte, the  chief  cities  of  the  Piedmont,  which 
;s  the  middle  area  of  North  Carolina.  Hear- 
ings were  also  held  at  Asheville,  which  is  In 
the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  hearings  were  held  at  these  places 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  the  times 
and  places  were  announced  in  the  papers 
and  the  press  of  North  Carolina.  Notice 
W.1S  given  that  anyone  who  had  any  com- 
plaint that  he  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  violation  of  the  15th  amendment 
was  invited  to  come  and  be  present  and  pre- 
sent his  claim  to  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  public  notice  was  given 
that  any  citizen  of  North  Carolina  who 
claimed  he  had  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  In  violation  cf  the  15th  amendment 
could  present  his  claim  individually  to  any 
member  cf  the  North  C.irollna  State  Ad- 
visory Commi.^sion. 

Now.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  record 
shows  that  only  a  total  of  36  complaints  of 
deprivations  of  voting  rights  were  received 
from  the  1,156,870  nonwhitcs  in  North 
Carolina.  So  far  as  I  know,  only  one  of  these 
claims  was  ever  litigated  in  court,  that  was 
a  case  from  Bertie  County,  entitled  "Base- 
more  v.  the  Board  of  Elections  of  Bertie 
County."  It  was  held  by  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  in  that  ca^e  that  the  regis- 
trar In  Bertie  County  had  committed  an 
error  of  law  in  permitting  a  person  to  copy 
a  section  of  the  North  Carolina  law  from 
dictation.  They  found  that  under  the  North 
Carolina  literacy  test,  a  person  is  entitled  to 
have  the  Constitution  laid  beside  him  where 
he  can  read  It  and  copy  It. 

I  have  also  noted  the  fact  that  17  of  these 
36  cases  had  to  originate  at  least  as  early  as 
1958.    The  other  originated  in  1960. 

I  want  to  make  an  additional  statement  on 
the  location  of  the  cities  where  these  hear- 
ings were  held. 

Half  of  Rocky  Mount  Is  In  Edgecombe 
County  and  the  other  half  :s  In  Nash  County. 
Edgecombe  County  is  1  of  these  34  counties. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  page  451  of  the  same  publication  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  CommiEsion  it  states 
this:  "To  date,  the  committee  has  received 
sworn  written  statements  from  5  of  the  100 
counties  cf  the  State."  These  complaints 
were  among  the  36  that  I  have  mentioned. 
1  would  call  attention  to  another  publica- 
tion of  their  Civil  Rights  Commission  en- 
titled "Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws  of 
North  Carolina,"  which  covers  the  period 
1959-62.  On  page  19.  it  states,  and  I  quote: 
"In  the  more  than  3  years  that  this  com- 
mittee has  been  in  existence,  there  have 
been  no  such  complaints" — that  is,  com- 
plaints of  denials  of  voting  rights — "on  the 
basis  of  race  from  any  of  the  other  95  coun- 
ties of  the  State." 

Now,  nine  of  thcs?  complaints  came  from 
Franklin  County.  While  the  record  does  not 
£0  state,  it  indicates  that  all  of  them  came 
from  one  precinct  and  Involved  the  action 
of  one  registrar.  These  complaints  all  origi- 
nated in  1960  In  connection  with  the  May 
primary.  Four  of  the  other  complaints  came 
from  Greene  County,  one  of  them  being  at 
least  as  far  back  in  origin  as  1959.  Three  of 
these  complaints  In  Greene  County  origi- 
nated m  connection  with  registration  for 
the  May  primary  of  1960,  and  involved  the 
same  registrar  In  that  county. 

Seven  complaints  were  received  from  the 
third  county,  Bertie  County,  by  the  North 
CiroUna  Advisory  Committee  on  May  20, 
I960.  These  originated  apparently  in  three 
different  precincts.  One  of  them  gave  rise 
to  this  case,  Basemore  v.  The  Bertie  County 


Board  of  Elections,  which  Is  reported  in 
"254,  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Re- 
ports," page  398. 

Ten  of  these  complaints  originated  In  1959 
in  Halifax  County,  and  the  evidence  given 
by  the  Attorney  General,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  opinion  in  the  case  by  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  North 
Carolina  shows  that  all  objections  arising 
in  Halifax  County  were  corrected  within 
about  12  days  after  the  filing  cf  the  suit. 
The  suit  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it  to  be  prosecuted 
further. 

The  fifth  county  where  complaints  were 
received  was  Northampton  County.  All  of 
these  complaints  were  received  in  1959  and 
they  total  six  In  number. 

North  Carolina  has  approximately  2,200 
precincts  and  in  each  of  these  precincts 
there  is  one  registrar  who  passes  on  the 
qualifications  for  voters. 

The  registrar  in  the  present  setup  is  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Then  there  are  two  Judges,  one  a  Republi- 
can and  one  a  Democrat.  But  the  judges 
have  nothing  to  do  with  passing  on  regis- 
tration. 

So  it  would  appear,  that  out  of  the  2,200 
registrars  in  North  Carolina  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
in  1957,  not  more  than  approximately  7 
regi.=;trars  out  of  2.200  have  been  charged 
with  denying  any  person  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  Whether  these 
complaints  were  justified  in  any  of  these 
cases  except  the  Basemore  case  is  not  clear, 
because  there  was  no  adjudication  made  with 
respect  to  them. 

But  I  submit  that  no  State  that  has  2,200 
election  officials  should  be  deprived  of  this 
constitutional  right  to  use  the  literacy  test 
In  determining  the  qualifications  for  voters, 
because  possibly  6  or  7  or  8  election  officials 
out  of  2,200  may  not  have  exercised  good 
Judgment  In  administering  a  literacy  test. 

I  consider  this  a  punishment  for  sup- 
posed guilt  upon  an  awful  lot  of  innocent 
people. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  registra- 
tion figures  for  1960:  during  the  1960  general 
election,  210,450  nonwhitcs  were  registered 
to  vote,  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  as  appears  from 
page  454  of  their  publication  entitled  "The 
50  States  Renort." 

On  that  same  page  is  a  mathematical  or 
tyiwgraphlcal  error  stating  that  these  210,450 
nonwhites  who  were  duly  registered 
amounted  to  only  31.2  percent  of  the  non- 
whites  of  voting  age.  That  should  be  38  2 
percent,  as  appears  from  anybody's  arith- 
metic and  also  as  appears  in  another  pub- 
lication of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  calculation  appears  correctly  as  38.2 
percent  on  page  283  of  the  publication  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  entitled  "Vot- 
ing 1961,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
Reoort." 

Now,  at  that  time,  the  total  number  of 
nonwhites  in  North  Carolina  of  votirg  age, 
as  shown  upon  the  same  page  of  the  last 
publication,  was  550.929,  of  whom  210,450 
or  38.2  percent,  were  regittered. 
So  much  for  the  1960  figures. 
I  pointed  out  this  morning  that  according 
to  the  publication  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  entitled  "The  50  States  Report," 
which  bears  the  date  cf  1961,  a  total  of  239,- 
687  new  names  were  added  to  the  registra- 
tion books  of  North  Carolina  in  1960.  and  of 
that  number  208.672  were  whites  and  31,015 
were  nonwhitcs. 

I  also  called  attention  this  morning  to  the 
fact  that  on  page  473  of  the  same  publica- 
tion, it  appears  that  759  people  who  applied 
for  registration  in  North  Carolina  were  denied 
registration  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
not  pics  the  literacy  test. 

What  this  means  in  very  simple  language 
is  that  the  following  percentage  of  all  people 


in  North  Carolina  applying  for  registration, 
both  white  and  nonwhite,  during  1960  passed 
the  literacy  test;  99. — and  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  lot  of  figures  beyond  the  decimal 
point — 99.99684. 

To  my  mind,  as  I  said  this  morning.  It 
Is  like  using  an  atomic  bomb  to  get  rid  of 
one  mouse  to  say  that  you  are  going  to 
aboliLh  literacy  tests  in  a  State  where  99.- 
99684  percent  of  the  psople  passed  the 
literacy  test.  Certainly  on  that  kind  of  a 
basis  no  rational  man  can  honestly  contend 
that  those  figures  show  that  the  literacy 
test  Is  being  used  to  deny  people  the  right 
to  register  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Now,  to  put  this  thing  in  reverse,  '"he  fig- 
ures of  the  Civil  Rights  CommiEslon  itssif 
show  that  during  1960,  tlils  percentage  of 
people,  whites  and  nonwhites  both,  applying 
lor  registration,  failed  th^  test:  0.000316. 
That  means  that  only  ttiree-thousandths  of 
1  percent  of  the^  people  in  North  Carolina, 
both  white  and  nonwhite,  who  applied  for 
registration  in  1960  failed  to  pass  the  literacy 
test. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  some  other  figures 
about  1964.  I  cannot  get  official  figures;  they 
are  not  available.  But  I  have  been  supplied 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  with  certain 
figures  which  are  based  on  compilations  made 
by  the  voter  education  project  of  the  South- 
ern Regional  Council. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  is  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  it  certainly  is  not  engaged  in  picturing 
conditions  in  Southern  States  any  better 
than  they  are.  There  are  some  very  interest- 
ing things  in  this  connection. 

In  1960,  as  I  pointed  out.  38.2  percent  cf 
the  nonwhites  in  North  Carolina  were  regis- 
tered. The  figures  for  1964  show  that  that 
had  increased  from  38.2  to  46.8  percent.  The 
number  had  increased  from  1960  to  19G4  by 
approximately  58.000,  because  258.000  non- 
whites  of  voting  age  in  North  Carolina  were 
registered  in  1964.  That  is  a  very  substantial 
figure  and  a  very  substantial  increase,  be- 
cj.use  the  total  number  of  nonwhites  of  vot- 
ing age  In  North  Carolina,  according  to  the 
1960  cenrus  was  only  550,929. 

Now,  I  want  to  address  myself  very  briefly 
as  far  as  I  can  to  some  of  these  counties  that 
were  charged  with  discrimination.  In  fact, 
no  discrimination  has  been  proved  in  any 
case,  even  in  the  Basemore  case,  because  that 
wr.s  based  upon  misinterpretat'on  of  a  law 
by  the  registrar.  Thus  far,  I  have  been  rely- 
ing on  figures  supplied  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  I  do  not  think  it  is  infallible, 
bacause  in  its  publication  for  1963,  called 
"Civil  Rights."  at  page  20.  it  is  stated  that 
there  were  100  counties  in  the  United  States 
where  denials  of  voting  rights  were  indi- 
cated. Then  they  said  on  page  20  of  that 
same  publication  that  7  of  these  100  counties 
were  in  North  Carolina.  They  added  this, 
however:  "The  most  recent  figures  available 
for  these  seven  counties  indicated  a  marked 
increase  In  Negro  registration." 

I  think  that  is  bound  to  be  a  mistake  es 
to  one  cf  them.  On  page  35.  it  lists  among 
thos?  seven  North  Carolina  counties  the 
county  of  Graham.  That  is  a  county  that 
is  cited  as  having  discrimination  against 
persons  in  voting  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
The  county  of  Graham,  according  to  Infor- 
mation supplied  me.  has  not  a  single  Negro 
resident  in  the  entire  county.  Certainly 
it  could  not  be  discriminating  against  people 
who  did  not  exist  within  the  borders  of  this 
county. 

Now.  at  that  time,  Bertie  County  was  In- 
cluded In  that  report  because  of  these  com- 
plaints, and  also  because  It  had  allegedly 
only  713  Negroes  registered.  The  latest  fig- 
ures which  I  have  Just  obtained  from  the 
Borad  of  Elections  of  Bertie  County  show 
that  number  has  doubled  In  4  years.  There 
are  new  1.434  Negroes  registered  to  vote  in 
Bertie  County.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  very 
substantial  Increase. 
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Hertford  County  was  one  of  tl>e  counties 
included  in  the  seven  listed  In  this  publica- 
tion as  counties  where  there  were  indica- 
tions of  the  denial  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  that 
is  based  solely  upon  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
vr^ting  and  not  upon  the  actual  complaints 
or  investigations. 

Another  one  of  these  counties  that  is  listed 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  as  being  a 
county  where  discrimination  was  indi- 
c.'ited — not  proved,  but  indicated — was  Green 
Coimty.  where  385  Negroes  were  registered 
in  1960.    Now  their  number  has  risen  to  622. 

Another  one  of  these  counties  was  Halifax 
County,  the  one  that  was  involved  in  the 
lawsuit,  in  1962. 

These  figures  I  have  given  you  are  for 
1962  rather  than  1960. 

In  1962.  there  were  1.954  Negroes  regis- 
tered, or  14.3  percent  of  those  of  voting  age 
In  Halifax  County.  By  2  years  later — that  is, 
in  1964.  3.644  Negroes  were  registered, 
amounting  to  26.5  percent,  which  is  a  very 
substantial  increase. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  Hertford 
County,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
are  no  impediments  whatever  offered  to 
Negroes  to  register  In  Hertford  County.  In 
fact.  I  have  been  furnished  with  a  news- 
paper from  Hertford  County  which  has  an 
article  to  that  effect. 

I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  have  these  figures  from 
these  other  counties.  I  have  requested  all 
of  the  county  election  boards  in  North  Car- 
olina to  furnish  me  Information  concerning 
their  county  regarding  the  number  of  per- 
sons voting  in  the  November  1964  election, 
the  number  of  whites  and  Negroes  registered, 
the  number  of  years  records  have  been  kept 
on  literacy  tests,  the  number  of  Negroes  who 
passed  and  failed  the  State  literacy  tests 
and  the  number  of  whites  who  passed  and 
failed  the  State  literacy  tests.  Because  of 
time  restrictions  placed  on  S.  1564  by  the 
Senate,  I  have  not  been  able  to  receive  replies 
from  all  North  Carolina  counties.  However, 
I  have  50  replies,  including  those  from  19  of 
the  34  counties  which  would  be  included  un- 
der the  administration's  voting  rights  bill. 
These  ofBcial  statistics  Indicate  that  the 
number  of  Negroes   who  failed   North   Car- 


olina's literacy  test  and  the  number  of 
whites  who  failed  this  test  were  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  most  cases.  For  example. 
In  6  of  the  50  counties  reporting,  no  Negroes 
failed  the  test,  and  in  7  of  the  counties,  no 
whites  failed  the  test. 

Additional  statistics  point  out  that  the 
number  of  Negroes  who  passed  the  literacy 
test  was  high  In  relation  to  the  number  who 
failed. 

Also,  these  general  observations  held  true 
for  the  19  counties  that  reported  out  of  the 
34  that  would  be  covered  by  the  bill.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  statistical  evidence 
from  these  ofBclal  "records  that  Indicated 
there  was  any  systematic  discrimination  by 
election  oflaclals  in  North  Carolina. 

These  official  statistics  disagree  with  those 
reported  weekly  in  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly and  Indicate  that  even  an  Invariably 
accurate  source  such  as  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  may  be  in  error.  In  nine  of  the 
North  Carolina  counties  which  would  be 
affected  by  S.  1564,  the  March  19  edition  of 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  inaccurately 
reported  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
voted  in  the  1964  presidential  election.  In 
every  case  except  two,  the  erronerous  figures 
reported  by  the  Congressional  Quarterly  was 
less  than  that  reported  by  the  county  elec- 
tion officials. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  the 
statistical  data  based  upon  information  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  county  boards  of  elec- 
tion of  these  various  counties. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

"The  report  of  50  North  Carolina  cou7ities  on 
voting  arid  literacy  test  statistics 

"l  have  requested  all  of  the  county  elec- 
tion boards  in  North  Carolina  to  furnish 
me  information  concerning  their  county  re- 
garding the  number  of  persons  voting  in  the 
November  1964  general  election,  the  number 
of  whites  and  Negroes  registered,  the  number 
of  years  records  have  been  kept  on  literacy 
tests,  the  number  of  Negroes  who  passed  and 
failed  the  St.ate's  literacy  test,  and  the  num- 
ber of  whites  who  passed  and  failed  the 
State's  literacy  test.  Because  of  the  time 
restrictions  placed  on  S.  1564  by  the  Senate. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  receive  replies  from 


all  North  Carolina  counties.  However,  I  have 
received  50  replies,  including  those  from  19 
of  the  34  counties  which  would  be  Included 
under  the  administration's  voting  rights  bill. 

"These  official  statistics  Indicate  that  the 
number  of  Negroes  who  failed  North  Caro- 
lina's literacy  test  and  the  number  of  whites 
who  failed  this  test  were  approximately  the 
same  in  most  cases.  For  example,  in  12  of 
the  50  counties  that  reported,  no  Negroes 
failed  the  test  and  in  11  of  the  counties,  no 
whites  failed  the  test.  Additionally,  these 
statistics  point  out  that  the  number  of 
Negroes  that  passed  the  literacy  test  was  high 
In  relation  to  the  number  that  failed.  Also, 
these  general  observations  held  true  for  the 
19  counties  that  reported  out  of  the  34  which 
will  be  covered  by  the  voting  bill.  In  other 
words,  there  Is  no  statistical  evidence  from 
these  official  records  that  indicate  there  was 
any  systematic  discrimination  by  election 
officials  in  North  Carolina. 

"These  official  statistics  disagree  with 
those  reported  recently  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  and  indicate  that  even  an  invari- 
ably respectable  source  such  as  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  may  be  in  error.  A  com- 
parison will  show  that  in  9  of  the  34  North 
Carolina  counties  which  would  be  affected  by 
S.  1564,  the  March  19  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Inaccurately  reported  the 
total  number  of  persons  who  voted  In  the 
1964  Presidential  election.  In  every  case  ex- 
cept two,  the  erroneous  figure  was  reported 
In  the  Quarterly  was  less  than  the  flgvire  re- 
ported by  the  county  election  officials. 


"County 

Concres- 
sional 

Quarterly 
ligurcs 

Omcittl 
figures 

Beaufort ' , 

0,685 

4,263 

1.404 

3.033 

13,234 

6.332 

4,758 

17,346 

12. 240 

9,855 

Bertie 

Camden -* 

4,252 
1,449 

Hoke 

3,ono 

Lenoir . 

13, 3fi 

Martin . 

6,328 

Warren. . 

4,824 

Wayne      .           .     .-..-.. 

17.914 

Wilson 

12,321 

>  2  statistical  tables  ore  attached. 
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"County 


Total 
regis- 
tered. 
Not.  1. 
1964 


Alexander 

10,887 

A«he         

12.846 

Avery    . 

5,882 

Beauford 

21,195 

Bertie        

6,673 

Caldwell 

24.160 

Cauiden  .. 

2,083 

Craven 

13, 749 

Clay 

3,181 

Colunilius              

22.301 

Cumlierland 

31.638 

Currituck 

3.091) 

10.  l.^ 

Duriiiini                 

49.278 

Forsvtli.. 

86.134 

iir»;eiic. 

6.017 

f  lUilford 

Henderson 

Hertford 

102,485 

18, 415 

6,118 

Moke  J 

3.770 

Hyde 

2.612 

J:ick.-ion 

Jones 

9.000 
6,231 

Lenoir 

18, 469 

McIJowell 

14, 913 

.Mucoii 

Martin  .            

7,942 
10,299 

Mf'ktrnbure 

124, 695 

^!'>nt''onnery 

9.787 

14.464 

3a742 

8.  017 

Niw  Hanover 

I'a^'ltiotank-           -. 

Fender 

^2S0 

I'erson  . .. 

12.140 

Ritn'lolph 

32. 627 

Uoijehon  ' 

18. 7n:j 

Wtiite 


10,290 
IJ,  751 

5.847 
18,286 

5,239 
22  227 
"I!  800 

10,939 

3, 145 

18,384 

2.5,798 

2,719 

9,314 

34,580 

69,062 

5,395 

85,689 

17,700 

4.058 

2, 820 

2,308 

H.  822 

4,770 


14,977 
14,303 

7,884 

8,  ,y)8 

106.  no6 

8. 365 

12.418 

21. 1.54 

6. 4.';5 

4. 600 

10,  (»8 

30.  UK) 

11,770 


Negro 


597 

95 

35 

2,909 

1.434 

1.933 

283 

2,810 

36 

3.917 

5.840 

371 

827 

14.698 

17.072 

622 

16.796 

715 

2.060 

817 

304 

178 

1.431 


3.492 

610 
58 
1.791 
18.689 
1. 422 
2.  046 
6.  ,588 
1..V.2 
l.»"50 
2.042 
2, 627 
3.036 


Voting. 
Novem- 
ber 1964 
general 
election 


Years  records  kept 
on  literacy  tests 


7.541 
9.275 
4.512 
9.855 
4. 252 
19,779 
1.449 

12.133 

2.800 

13.  775 

22, 9.57 

2,231 

7.709 

39,777 

63,  822 

3,613 

77,160 

14,846 

5,014 

3,060 

1,641 

8,  J-W 

2,910 


13,353 

10,  488 

6,786 

6, 328 

06,  .391 

7, 726 

ll,,'i74 

24  983 

6,771 

.5,200 

6,902 

24.041 

17.371 


Have  not  kept  them.. 
1 


1964.  Ist  year ^... 

1964.   

1964  general  election.. 
Keep  only  current 

tests. 
April  1964 

No  written  test 

No  answer 

1  election  past 

1- 


No  record. 
1. 


Negroes  who 
failed  test,  1964 


0) 

30. 

4 

4 


32 

Approximately  8. 

No  record 

1 


No  records 

VMA  eenerul  election. 

1  year 

1 


1 

No  answer 

Ttierc  is  no  written 

record  of  literacy 

test. 

No  answer 

iy«>4  vreneral  election. 

No  test 

6  months 

April  1964 , 

I 


October  1964. 

1- 

Oct.  10,  1964.. 

12  nionth.s 

1  year 

No  record 


Approximately  4. 

6 

3 

o"I"""""IIII 


Negroes  who 
passed  test.  1964 


All. 
0. 


(>) 

560.. 

Unknown. 
43 


3 

5 

None 

Estimate  12. 


10. 
0.. 
0.. 


25 

Po.sslbly  12. 
14 


9 

5or  less 

Approximately  26 

12 

1 

(») 

U. 


2.810 

1 

All 

No  answer . 

135 

68.. 

All 

Unknown.. 

87 

3.718 

263 


116 

96 

All 

Estimate  490 


942.... 


Whites  who 
failed  test,  1904 


1... 
14.. 

2... 


20 

0.'".'.'.'.'."""'.'. 

No  answer 

No  record 

1 

0- 

Approximately  2.. 

7 

4 

3 


Whites  who 
passed  test,  1961 


All 

454 

3.452 


386 

642 

Several  hundred. 

551 

288 

180 

(•) 

3,»35 


3 

5 

0 

Estimate  10. 


4""""!"r""i; 

Possibly  8 

16 

Soriess — 

Approximately  10. 

3 - 


All. 

All  but  1. 

('). 

306. 

Unknown. 

61. 

10.930. 

74. 

All. 

No  answer. 

2-29. 

243. 

All. 

Unknown. 

140. 

11,254. 

1.835. 

228. 

15. 

All. 

Estimate  241. 


2.161. 

All. 

297. 

15.117. 

493. 

1,275. 

Several  hundred. 

968. 

80. 

250. 

C). 

11,770. 
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"County 

Total 
regis- 
tered. 
Nov.  1, 
1964 

Whit« 

Negro 

Voting, 
Novem- 
ber 1964 
general 
election 

Years  records  kept 
OD  literacy  testa 

Negroes  who 
laUed  test,  1964 

Negroes  who 
passed  test,  1964 

Whites  who 
foiled  test,  1964 

Whites  who 
passed  test,  1064 

36,235 
26,109 

6,102 
20,058 
12.020 

8.758 

2,995 
14,0(» 
74,274 

4,165 
25,350 
29,946 

16.941 

32,006 
24, 651 

4,743 
18,749 
10,  714 

8,368 

2, 492 

12,869 

.     62,475 

3,294 
19,228 
28,170 

13, 814 

4,229 

1,458 

1,359 

1,309 

1,306 

390 

503 

1,131 

11,  799 

871 

6, 122 

1,776 

3,127 

29,980 

16, 710 

fi,183 

17,089 

9,650 

8,452 

1,406 

11,437 

66,294 

3,667 

17,914 

20,530 

12,329 

1964 

No  record 

961 

No  re  cord 

0,930. 

1964 

2 

178 

1,319 

0 

18  ...  . 

085. 

1964 

12 

4,743. 

3. 

1. 

129 :.:.::::::: 

1 

1,538. 

0 

0 

2  . 

n'^r-incvlviinift 

No  record 

2///.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

0. 

3 - 

5  since  1962 

(«) 

AU 

124 

1.131  since  19C2 

(») 

0 

2 

5  since  1962 

AH. 

q^ynt'U 

115. 

12,869  since  1962. 

U/alrA 

1. 

(•) 

(»). 

1  year 

0 

165 

0 

251. 

None 

U/ilboG 

No  literacy  test  as 

such  administered. 
1 

6- 

919 

5 

1,831. 

1 

"I  Not  sulTicient  recordf  to  answer. 

"5  lloke  County  reported  that  133  Indians  were  registered  In  November  1964;  4  Indians 
foiled  the  literacy  test  in  1964  and  16  passed. 
••»  No  record— few  failed. 


"<  Robeson  County  reported  that  3,058  Indians  were  registered  in  November  1964;  17 
Indians  failed  the  literacy  lest  in  1904  and  3,058  passed. 
"» No  record  on  failure  by  race. 


"The  report  on  voting  and  literacy  test  statistics  of  19  North  Carolina  counties  that  wUl  be  covered  by  the  administration  voting  biU 


"County 


Beaufort 

Bcrtio 

Camden 

Craven 

Cumlif-rlaiid 

(ireoiio 

Hertford 

Hoke' 

Hyde 

Lenoir 

Martin 

Pasquotank. 

Person 

Roliesoii  3... 

Scotland 

Union 

Wayne 

Wilson 


Total 

rogis- 

teri'd, 

Nov.  1, 

1964 


21, 195 
fi,  673 
2.C83 

13, 749 

3i,6:i8 

6,017 

6.118 

3,770 

2.612 

18,496 

10.299 

8,017 

12, 140 

18,763 

6, 102 

14,000 

25,350 

16,941 


White 


18, 286 
6.239 
1,800 

10,939 

25,798 

6,395 

4.0,58 

2.820 

2,308 

14,977 

8.608 

fl,  445 

10,098 

11,770 

4.743 

12, 869 

19,  228 

13, 814 


Negro 


2,909 

1,434 

283 

2,810 
6,840 
622 
2,000 
817 
304 
3,492 
1,791 
1,662 
2,042 
3, 935 
1,359 
1,131 
6,122 
3,127 


Voting, 
Novem- 
ber 1964 
general 
election 


9.855 
4,2.52 
1,  449 

12.133 

?2. 957 

3, 613 

6,014 

3,  060 

1,641 

13. 3.^3 

6,328 

6,771 

6,902 

17,  371 

6,163 

11,437 

17,914 

12,329 


Years  records  kept 
on  literacy  tests 


1964,  1st  year 

1964 

Keep  only  current 
tests. 

April  1964 

No  answer 

1 


1  year. 
1 

1. 


-^r 


No  answer... 

6  months 

Get.  10,  1964. 
1  year 


1964... 

2 

None. 
1 


Negroes  who 
failed  test,  1964 


30.. 
4.. 


32 

Approximately  8.. 
6 


3.. 
6.. 

10. 
25. 


Approximately  26. 
1. 


13 

12 

5  since  1962. 


Negroes  who 
passed  test,  1964 


Whites  who 
failed  test,  1964 


660. 
43.. 


2.810 

No  answer. 
87 


116 

96 

942 

454 

551 

150.. 

3.935 

1,319 

1,131  since  1962. 


919. 


1.. 


20. 


No  answer. 
7 


Whites  who 
passed  test,  1904 


Approximately  IJ. 

None - -- 

3 

18... 

5  since  1962 


306. 
51. 

in.939. 
No  answer. 
140. 

228. 

15. 

2.16L    . 

297. 

96S. 

250. 

11.770. 

4.743. 

12,S69  since  1962. 

1.S31. 


"'  Not  snlficient  records  to  answer. 

"'  Hoke  County  reported  that  133  Indians  were  registered  in  November  1904;  4 
Indians  failed  theliteracy  test  in  1964  and  10  passed. 


"'  Robeson  County  reported  that  3.058  Indians  were  reeistered  in  November  1964; 
17  Indians  failed  the  Utcracy  test  in  1964  and  3,058  passed." 


Senator  Ervin.  There  Is  an  old  exprerslon 
that  "Figures  do  not  lie,  but  liars  figure." 
This  hearing  has  proved  not  only  that,  but 
that  figures  do  lie.  The  figures  supplied  me 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  1964  are 
very  Interesting  figures.  For  example.  In 
Alamance  County,  which  is  the  county  where 
my  colleague.  Senator  Jordan,  lives,  69.7  per- 
cent of  all  the  nonwhites  are  registered.  I 
think  that  registration  would  probably  com- 
pare favorably  with  virtually  any  registration 
throughout  the  United  States. 

But  here  Is  a  queer  thing.  Buncombe 
County,  where  AshevlUe  Is  located,  and  where 
hearings  were  held,  has  a  white  population  of 
voting  age  of  72,249,  and  a  nonwhite  popu- 
lation of  voting  age  of  8.510.  Only  28.894 
of  the  white  are  registered,  whereas  5,695  of 
the  nonwliites  are  registered.  In  other 
words,  In  Buncombe  County,  N.C.,  according 
to  figures  supplied  me  for  1964  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  only  39.9  percent 
of  the  whites  of  voting  age  are  registered, 
whereas  66.9  percent  of  the  nonwhites  of 
voting  age  are  regist3red. 

Now,  If  you  take  tije  reasoning  of  those 
who  support  the  administration  bill,  you 
would  say  that  would  establish  beyond  all 
question  that  in  Buncombe  County,  N.C..  the 
election  officials  are  discriminating  against 
whites  and  in  favor  of  nonwhites.  This 
proves  that  when  you  take  figures  you  can 
prove  anything  with  them. 

Now,  here  Is  another  county  In  North  Caro- 
lina. Forsythe  County,  which  Is  where 
winston-Salem  Is  located,  and  the  center  of 
the  great  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  which 
employs  thousands  of  Negroes.     The  white 


registration  is  76.6  percent,  and  the  non- 
white  is  40.1  percent. 

In  Beaufort  County,  N.C.,  61.5  percent  of 
the  nonwhite  adults  are  registered,  as  com- 
pared with  73.4  percent  of  the  whites. 

In  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.,  whose  county 
seat  Is  Charlotte,  58.8  percent  of  the  adult 
whites  are  registered  and  44.6  percent  of  the 
adult  nonwhites  are  registered. 

Here  Is  a  very  Interesting  figure.  The 
State  capital  of  North  Carolina  Is  located  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.  If  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
were  engaged  in  discrimination,  It  certainly 
seems  it  ought  to  be  reflected  In  the  figures 
for  the  county  where  the  State  capital  is 
located.  The  white  population  of  Wake 
County  Is  76,799;  the  nonwhite  Is  22.856 — 
that  is,  I  am  talking  about  people  of  voting 
age.  The  number  of  whites  registered  Is 
43,869.  the  number  of  nonwhites  Is  12,586. 
And  this  means  that  57.1  percent  of  the 
whites  are  registered  and  55.1  percent  of  the 
nonwhites  are  registered. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  46.8  per- 
cent of  all  the  nonwhites  in  North  Carolina 
are  registered  on  a  statewide  basis,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  supplied  me  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  the  year  1965. 

It  would  appear  that  the  reasons  attributed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for  the  small 
percentage  of  North  Carolina  Negroes  voting 
might  also  be  applicable  to  New  York  County 
where  only  51.3  percent  of  the  people  of 
voting  age  voted,  and  particularly  New  York's 
18th  and  19th  Congressional  Districts  which 
voted  46.7  percent  and  43.6  percent  respec- 
tively. 


The  18th  Congressional  District  is  one  of 
the  few  districts  In  the  United  States  with 
a  Negro  Congressman,  Mr.  Adam  Clatto:? 
PowEix,  and  includes  the  heart  of  Harlem. 

By  the  same  token,  there  appears  to  be 
an  analogy  to  the  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  also  has  a  large  Negro 
population  and  voted  38.4  percent,  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  Its  population  of  vot- 
ing age  than  did  North  Carolina  which  voted 
51.8  percent  of  her  residents  of  voting  age. 
Yet  all  of  these  districts  would  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  law.  This  has  no 
rhyme  and  no  reason  whatever. 

I  add  these  observations.  North  Carolina 
has  100  counties,  and  only  11  of  them  voted 
smaller  percentages  of  the  vote  on  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  tickets  than  Congress- 
man Farbstein's  19th  Congressional  District 
located  in  New  York  County. 

I  put  in  the  record  the  other  day  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Elections,  William  Joslin,  who 
stated  that  he  had  notice  of  only  one  or  two 
complaints  about  literacy  test  matters,  and 
which  stated  further  that  the  Norh  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Elections  had  been  holding 
meetings  throughout  the  State,  giving  in- 
Btructlons  to  registrars  and  voting  officials 
BO  as  to  have  a  uniform  application  of  the 
law. 

North  Carolina  has  a  very  simple  llterrcy 
test.  The  North  Carolina  law  merely  pro- 
vides that  a  person  must  have  five  qualifica- 
tions In  order  to  vote.  The  first  is  a  resi- 
dence qualification.  He  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  Stat«  of  North  Carolina  1  year  at  the 


iiec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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date  of  election,  and  resident  In  the  precinct 
30  days  by  the  date  of  election. 

The  second  requirement  Is  the  literacy 
test.  He  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
any  section  of  the  State  constitution,  and 
that,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  the  Supreme 
Court  holds,  requires  that  he  be  given  an  op- 
portunity just  to  look  at  It  and  read  or  copy 
a  certain  section  of  the  State  constitution. 

The  third  requirement  is  he  must  be  21 
years  of  age  by  the  date  of  election. 

The  fourth  requirement  is  that  he  must 
be  an  Americ.nn  citizen,  either  by  birth  or 
by  naturalization.  If  he  has  lost  his  citizen- 
ship by  reason  of  having  received  imprison- 
ment in  the  State's  prison,  he  must  have  his 
citizenship  restored  by  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law. 

I  might  add  that  is  a  very  simple  pro- 
cedure by  which  he  files  a  petition  with  the 
superior  court  and  proves  that  he  has  been 
of  good  character  since  his  release  from 
prison. 

The  fifth  requirement  Is  that  he  must  be 
of  sound  mind  la  that  he  must  be  neither 
an  idiot  nor  a  lunatic. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this 
point  fome  Instructions  Issued  In  Mecklen- 
biirg  County.  N.C..  outlining  the  require- 
ments for  voting  and  certain  procedures 
which  are  required  to  be  followed  by  the 
regU'^trars  and  Judge  at  election. 

(The   document   referred   to   follows:) 

"^Tecklenburg  County  instructions  Jot 
registration 

'Read  page  26.  section  29  of  Election  Laws 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

"An  applicant  for  registration  must  meet 
thsre  r-ualifications: 

"1.  Residence:  He  must  be  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  1  year  by  the  date  of 
the  electior,  and  a  resident  of  his  present 
precinct  30  days  by  the  date  of  the  election. 

"2.  Literacy:  He  must  be  able  to  read  and 
WTite  any  section  of  the  State  constitution. 

"3.  Age:  He  must  be  21  years  of  age  by 
the  date  of  the  election. 

"4.  Citizenship:  He  must  be  an  American 
citizen,  either  by  birth  or  by  naturalization. 
If  he  has  lost  his  citizenship  by  reason  of 
haxing  served  Imprisonment  In  the  State's 
prison,  he  must  have  had  his  citizenship  re- 
stored In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

"5.  Sound  mind:  He  must  be  neither  an 
Idiot  nor  lunatic. 

"Register  only  voters  In  your  precinct. 

"Put  polling  place  sign  In  conspicuous 
plare.  When  a  voter  enters  your  polling 
place  for  registration,  follow  this  procedure: 

"1.  Ask  If  he  has  been  registered  before. 
(See  transfers  below) . 

"2.  Ask  where  he  lives,  to  determine  If  he 
Is  in  your  precinct.  Learn  your  precinct 
boundary  lines. 

"3.  If  he  has  not  been  registered  before  ask 
how  long  has  he  lived  in  the  State,  and  how 
long  In  your  precinct. 

"4.  Ask  the  applicant  to  write  in  the  ledger 
book  one  section  of  the  constitution  which 
he  v/lU  select  from  the  six  excerpts  herein 
provided  by  the  board.  (See  attached 
mimeographed  sheet.)  When  the  applicant 
has  completed  the  section  have  him  sign  his 
name  on  the  line  below.  If  applicant  Is  un- 
able to  fulfill  these  requirements  In  a  reason- 
ably legible  handwriting  do  not  register  him. 
In  any  case  In  which  an  applicant  falls  to 
mee'/  this  literacy  test,  registrar  will  note  In 
margin  'rejected'  and  Initial  this  notation. 
All  entries  shall  be  dated  by  registrar. 

"5.  Ask  him  to  put  his  left  hand  on  the 
Bible  and  raise  his  right  hand  while  you  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  registration  to  blm. 

"6  Ask  for  his  party  affiliation.  If  he  does 
not  wish  to  declare  his  party,  explain  that 
you  can  register  him  either  as  an  Inde- 
pendent and  as  such  be  barred  from  voting 
In  party  primaries,  or  you  can  register  him  as 
'No  party'  (designated  on  blue  form  by  NP) 


not  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  Internal 
affairs. 

Then  they  have  some  blank  lines.  Just  to 
copy  that,  and  that  Is  the  whole  literacy  test 
in  North  Carolina.  There  Is  no  understand- 
ing test.  Then  he  signs  his  name.  Then  the 
registrar  has  to  say  whether  he  approves  It 
or  It  Is  disapproved  and  signs  his  name.  So 
the  record  Is  very  simple. 

(The  form  referred  to  follows:) 
"Literacy  test 


which  gives  him  the  privilege  of  declaring  a 
party  affiliation  on  primary  day  to  the  regis- 
trar and  voting  in  the  party  primary  of  his 
choice. 

"7.  Using  the  duplicator  with  carbon,  fill 
out  proper  registration  forms  for  him:  use 
white  if  he  Is  a  Democrat,  buff  Is  he  Is  a 
Republican  and  blue  If  he  Is  Independent  or 
no  party.  You  will  have  two  forms  for  each 
voter:  one  original  and  one  carbon  copy. 

"8.  Print  his  full  name,  no  Initials,  with 
correct  address  and  supply  all   Information 

asked  for  on  the  form.     Use  all  capital  letters     

In  printing.     Print  small.  "Name                                     "D.'to 

"9.  You   sign   and   then   ask  him  to  sign  "Under  provisions  of  O.S.  163-28  and  North 

both  copies  without  carbon,  using  his  rcgu-  Carolina  Constitution,  article  VI,  part  4.  It 

lar  signature.  shall   be  the  duty  of  each   registrar   to  ad- 

"Transfers  minister   to  each   applicant  for   registration 

these  literacy  provisions  according  to  stand- 

"When  you  ask  the  voter  if  he  has  been  ards  laid  down   by   the  North  Carolina  Su- 

resi.stered  before,  and  his  reply  is  that  he  has  preme  Court.     He   (the  applicant)    must  be 

been  voting  at  any  one  of  the  precincts  In  tne  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  State 

county.  Instead  of  filling  out  new  forms  for  oenstltution  in  the  English  language, 

hlni,  have  him  sign  his  fuU  name    his  new  .instructions:  Copy  the  following,  writing 

address,  his  old  address  and  his  party  affllla-  ^^  ^^^  English  language- 

tlon    on    one     transfer     form.     He    cannot         ,.  .~n,„»  *i,»  „ ^I.i-  „»  *i,i     0*4.1- 

ch.Tnge  his  party  affiliation  on  this  transfer  ,„,    ^^*  ^^f  P^°P'«  °^  ^^^^  State  have  the 

(see  Change  of  party,  below) .     If  he  has  not  M^i'^/^^'*'  '^'f ','*"?  exclusive  right  of  regu lat- 

voted  m  6  years    fill  out  new  forms  as  if  he  l^f.ij^    '"'*"''''    go\-ernmcnt    and    police 
were  a  new  voter.     Be  sure  he  has  been  a 
registered  voter  In  Mecklenburg  County  and 
has  merely  moved  into  your  precinct  from 

another  one.     If  you  have  the  least  doubt,  * 

register  him  anew.  -»-— 

"When  a  woman  who  has  married  or  re-      * 

married  comes  to  transfer,  fill  out  new  forms  

for  her.     The  old  forms  we  have  would  not  ,^7^7  —  I /  —  ",7 

have   her  correct   name,   and   we  could   not  ..                             (Signature  of  applicant) 

change    It.     Give   us   a   note   with    the   new         ..rF^^^^""       r: 

form,  telling  who  the  voter  was  before  mar-  Disapproved 

rlage.  

"Change  of  Party  "Registrar" 

"If  a  voter  wishes  to  change  his  party  af-  ^^^^^T  .^''V' \.^^''V^  '^  ''TPl*  °l^  '"' 

filiation  he  may  do  so  by  reading  the  oath  dividual  who  took  the  literacy  test^Thls  was 

on  page  22  of  the  green  guidebook  'Primary  f"^^  .shorter  than  the  other  one,  because  all 

and   General   Election   Law  and   Procedure,'  he  had  to  write  was: 

(by   Henry  W.   Lewis).     If  an   Independent  "All  elections  ought  to  be  free, 

withes  to  declare  his  party,  he  too  must  read  This  Is  an  actual  literacy  test  administered 

the  rime  oath.  to  a  man  who  was  a  Negro.     I  struck  out  his 

"Mall  all  transfers  and  registration  forms,  name,  because  he  does  not  want  It  to  go  Into 

both  used  and  unused  on  Saturday  night  at  the  record.     He  fills  out  the  age.  the  race, 

the  close  of  registration.     Do  not  use  paper  the  address,  county  where  born,  the  question 

clips   when   mailing  forms.     Put   the   forms  whether  he  was  ever  convicted  of  a  felony. 

and   transfers   you   have   used    In   small   en-  what  party  he  Is  affiliated  with, 

velope;    put   unused  ones  in  large  envelope  Then  the  applicant  Is  required  to  copy  the 

marked  fourth-class  mail.  shortest  thing  In  the  North  Carolina  Constl- 

"Catherine  C.  C.«PENTER,  tutlon : 

"Exectuive        Secretary,        Mecklenburg  "All  elections  ought  to  be  free." 

County.  Board  of  Elections."  well.   It   shows   the   registrar   passed   this 

Senator  Ervin.  I  want  to  put  in  the  Record  man.  and  I  would  like  to  have  this  repro- 

a   literacy   test   requirement.     The   registrar  duced  in  the  record  In  photostatic  copy  to 

writes  In  the  name  of  the  man  and  the  date  see  what  poor  writing  you  can  do  and  still 

he  applies  for  registration,  and  he  set  out  pass  the  literacy  test  In  North  Carolina.  • 

this:  (The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

"Under  provisions  of  General  Statute  163-  .     ,  „.     ,. 

28  and  North  Carolina"—  "•'V^"'  Hanover  County  Board  of  Elections 

This  Is  directions  to  the  registrar—  literacy  test 

"and    North    Carolina    Constitution,    article  "1. 41 

VI.  paragraph  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  (Print  yotu:  full  legal  name)            (Age) 

registrar  to  administer  to  each  applicant  for  "2. Negro 

registration  these  literacy  provisions  accord-  (Address)                        (Race) 

Ing   to   standards   laid   down   by    the   North  ..3    Blshon  Kille  SC 

Carolina  Supreme  Court.     He  (the  applicant)  "  (county  In  which  you  were  born) 

T^.^  ^.^^"^^  *°  rr^.^"1  wr^eany  section  ..^    ^^^.^          ^^,^^  ^^^^  convicted  of  a  fel- 

of  the  State  constitution  In  the  English  lan-  ^,^y,  .j^^.  j^  ^^    ^^^  y^^^  citizenship  been 

guage.  restored'' 

That  is  the  literacy  test  In  North  Caro-  „      _' 

Una.     That  Is  the  way  they  give  It.  ,_              ,,.,     ,          .                 „,,i.„  a 

Instructions   to  the  voier  are  as   follows:  (^ou'-  political  Party:  you  may  jrite  a 

"Copy  the  following,  writing  In  the  Eng-  ..,   ? '°'?"'"°""' °' ^ '^l.^'^Pr;  the  fol 

iKh  lineuice"             b                b                       b  "6.  Copy  In  your  own  handwriting  the  fol- 

4vr,^   »hl„  ,,,.,^»«.  oK-...*   »K-  «»,^,f«.t  .»^  lowing  underlined  portion  of  the  North  Caro- 

Then  they  quote  about  the  shortest  sec-  ,,        ^       ^.^    ^.   _  ,      *i. .^..i^aH  h«. 

♦  !„.,    ^f    n^i    M„,»w    /-^-«n^„    r>^^^*,^..^^^^  Una  Constitution  In  the  space  provided  oc- 

tlon    of    the    North    Carolina    Constitution.  ,          ..,,     ,     ...              _,.,,  »     1.    , ,     /-K-nrty, 

Ti„— .  i„  »K-  «,.^..,»i««  ^f  .i,»  xT^-.»,  /-. 14 low:  "AH  e  ectlons  ought  to  be  free,      (^ortn 

Here  Is  the  quotation  of  the  North  Carolina  _       .,       _       ^.^   x.            *   »           tn\ 

Constitution  he  Is  required  to  write :  Carolina  Constitution,  art.  I   sec.  10)^ 

"That   the  people  of  this  State  have  the  „  All  elections  ought  to  be  free  North  Caro- 

inherent,  sole.^d  exclusive  right  of  regulat-  "^.^  ^°"'*^"  'TaJ^ 

Ing    the    Internal    government    and    police  ''•  D^^e:    10-10-64 

thereof."  "Signature 

And  I  might  digress  to  say  that  if  this  bill  "I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  ex- 
passes,  that  win  no  longer  be  true.    They  will  amlued  the  above  literacy  test  and  I  further 
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certify  that  the  applicant  has  passed  this 

test. 

"Registrar  B.  E.  HolUs. 

"3d  Ward,  1st  Precinct. 

"(Note. — Any  person  who  fails  to  pass  this 
test  Will  be  given  a  copy  of  his  or  her  test 
paper  upon  request  In  writing  to  the  New 
Hanover  County  Board  of  Elections.)" 

Senator  Ervin.  Now.  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
North  Carolina  State  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  of  both  races  re- 
siding in  all  areas  of  North  Carolina.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  since  1960.  they  have  only 
received  19  complaints  of  denials  of  voting 
rights  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  I  have 
also  pointed  out  that  there  Is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  these  denials  actually  existed. 
They  are  not  proved  except  in  the  Basemore 

case. 

Now.  these  people  who  know  North  Caro- 
lina, white  In  some  cases  and  nonwhlte  In 
others,  and  who  are  numbered  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  made  a 
report  which  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission accepted  and  printed.  It  is  in  the 
book,  "The  Fifty  States  Report."  That  was 
printed  in  1961.  Here  is  what  they  say  on 
page  43 : 

"We  believe  that  in  respect  to  voting,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  In  agreement 
that  no  citizen  of  our  State  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  register,  vote,  and  have  that 
vote  counted  on  account  of  his  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  Where  registrars  have 
artiflcally  Imposed  more  difficult  literacy  tests 
on  Negro  applicants  than  on  the  white, 
wherever  there  has  been  discrimination 
against  Negroes,  In  respect  to  their  right  to 
register  and  to  vote,  such  denial  of  the  basic 
right  of  citizenship  does  not  have  the  ap- 
proval, either  open  or  tacit,  of  the  vast 
majority  of  officials  and  citizens  of  our  State. 
We  believe  that  where  such  discrimination 
has  been  practiced,  It  has  already  disappeared 
or  will  soon  disappear." 

I  wish  to  read  Into  the  record  a  statement 
made  by  the  North  Carolina  advisory  com- 
mittee and  accepted  and  printed  by  the  U.S. 
CommiESion  on  Civil  Rights  In  the  book  en- 
titled "Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws  in  North 
Carolina."  which  covers  a  period  down 
through  1962: 

"There  were  no  voting  complaints  filed  by 
this  committee  after  the  May  registration 
prior  to  the  general  election  in  November 
1960.  This  fact,  plus  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  no  complaints  from  95  out  of  the 
100  counties,  may  mean  that  the  dispropor- 
tionately low  registration  and  low  voting  of 
Negroes  In  North  Carolina  Is  due  more  to 
apathy  or,  as  the  registrars  In  Bertie  and 
Green  Counties  suggested,  to  poor  schooling 
and  poor  school  attendance  than  to  election 
officials'  arbitrary  denial  of  the  right  to 
register  on  account  of  race." 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  State  ad- 
visory committee  Is  Paul  R.  Ervin,  an  at- 
torney at  law  of  Charlotte,  who  so  far  as 
I  know  can  be  Justly  acquitted  of  being 
any  relation  of  mine,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  both  spell  our  surnames  in 
the  same  way — I  have  already  mentioned 
the  fact  that  I  do  no  know  a  human  being 
who  has  a  greater  capacity  for  viewing 
problems  objectively  and  who  has  a  higher 
degree  of  intellectual  integrity  than  Paul 
Ervin.  He  wrote  an  article  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  North  Carolina  Law  Review 
for  December  1963.  and  which  was  part  of 
an  issue  on  civil  rights  In  the  South.  This 
was  a  symposium,  and  to  which  such  per- 
sons as  Bcrle  I.  Bernhard.  who  was  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  Marion  A.  Wright,  another 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  commission 
and    other    persons    contributed. 

Paul  Ervin.  assisted  In  conducting  Investi- 
gations of  this  subject  throughout  North 
Carolina   under   the   authority   delegated   to 


the  North  Carolina  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Rights  by  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  under  the  1957  act.  This 
Is  what  he  said  in  this  Issue  of  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Review,  page  35: 

"As  of  today — 

That  is  as  of  December  1963 — 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  if  our  nonwhlte 
citizens  do  not  exercise  their  civil  right  to 
vote,  they  have  no  one  to  blame  but  them- 
selves." 

I  think  that  the  proposal  that  34  North 
Carolina  counties  be  included  In  this  bill 
on  an  artificial  basis  has  no  Justification  In 
fact  or  In  simple  fairness.  I  think  that  I 
am  a  typical  North  Carolinian  in  this  re- 
spect. The  overwhelming  majority  of 
North  Carolinians  believe  that  every  citizen 
who  possesses  the  qualifications  to  vote  as 
prescribed  by  State  law,  is  entitled  to  register 
and  to  vote,  and  that  the  denial  of  this  right 
on  any  grounds  should  not  be  tolerated. 

I  favor  the  enforcement  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment and  I  would  support  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  enforce  It.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  I  can  be  true  to  my  oath  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  still  support  a  bill  based 
on  the  theory  that  In  order  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment,  Congress  must  nullify  at 
least  four  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Section  2  of  article  I  and  the  17th 
amendment,  provide  In  express  language 
that  electors  or  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress  must  possess  the  qualifications 
of  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature  and  by  their  own  terms, 
confer  upon  the  States  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  qualifications  for  voters  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  In  Congress. 

I  also  feel  that  this  bill  would  nullify 
amendments  9  and  10,  which  reserve  to  the 
States  the  undoubted  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  In  every  case  that  has  come 
before  It  that  any  State  has  a  right  to  pre- 
scribe a  literacy  test.  I  think  that  this  bill 
Is  unconstitutional  and  certainly  unfair  in 
that  it  would  select  out  of  all  the  50  States 
of  this  Union  6  States  and  34  counties  in  an- 
other State,  and  deprive  them  of  the  right 
to  exercise  constitutional  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  while  permitting  all  of  the  other 
States  to  freely  exercise  such  constitutional 
powers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Constltiitlon  of 
the  United  States  permits  Congress  to  da- 
grade  one  State  or  six  or  seven  States  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  not  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  all  courthouses 
should  be  open,  and  I  think  it  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  judicial  process  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  saying  that  one  side  to  a  con- 
troversy, namely,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  should  have  access  to  every 
Federal  court  In  this  land  and  that  the  States 
and  the  political  subdivisions  of  States  that 
ought  to  be  covered  by  this  unequal  and  un- 
just bill  should  not  have  access  to  any  court 
except  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

When  our  forefathers  drew  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  they  gave  as  one  of  their 
reasons  why  the  Thirteen  Colonies  should 
sever  their  bonds  with  the  mother  country, 
England,  the  fact  that  Americans  had  been 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  trial.  It  Is 
merely  a  question  of  degree  between  trans- 
porting people  beyond  the  seas  In  order  to  try 
them  and  compelling  them  to  journey  any- 
where from  250  to  1.000  miles  In  order  to  get 
access  to  a  court.  This  bill  would  create  an 
assumption  which  has  no  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  fact  on  which  the  assumption 
is  based. 

And  they  would  then  deny  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  covered  by  it  of  the 
legal  power  to  rebut  that  presumption  and 


disprove  Its  truth.  I  find  it  Impossible  to 
reconcile  this  bill  with  the  Constitution.  I 
find  It  Impossible  to  reconcile  this  bill  with 
the  most  fundamental  principles  of  fair 
play. 

The  Department  of  Justice  now  has  at 
least  four  separate  laws  at  its  disposal.  It 
permits  two  of  them  to  accumulate  dust. 
It  comes  here  and  complains  of  what  it  states 
are  outrageous  deprivations  of  the  right  to 
vote  In  certain  areas  and  although  it  has 
the  right  to  have  the  men  that  commit  those 
alleged  offenses  arrested  and  brought  to  trial, 
It  refuses  to  do  so. 

Instead  of  using  the  laws  it  already  has,  it 
wants  more  laws.  In  my  modest  Judgment, 
the  Department  of  Jvistlce  now  has  at  its  dis- 
posal sufficient  laws  to  secure  the  registra- 
tion of  every  qualified  citizen  of  any  race 
in  any  area  in  tfce  United  States. 

I  am  sorry  that  none  of  my  brethren  en 
the  committee  are  here  to  cross-examine 
me. 

I  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  state- 
ment the  comparatively  low  voter  turnout 
in  New  York  County,  which  embraces  part 
of  New  York  City,  as  I  understand  it,  which 
is  commonly  called  Harlem.  I  also  stated 
that  the  North  Carolina  Advisory  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights  had  stated  that  the  disparity 
between  the  registration  and  voting  of  Ne- 
groes and  whites  In  North  Carolina  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  apathy.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  you  might  Infer  from  these  fig- 
ures about  Harlem  that  apathy  prevails  there 
because  certainly  there  are  no  sinful  south- 
erners to  Impede  their  way  to  the  pwUs. 
They  are  certainly  free  to  vote  in  New  York. 
Unless  there  is  somebody  here  who  wants 
to  cross-examine  me.  we  will  now  take  a  re- 
cess until  10.30  a.m.  Monday. 

(Whereupon,  at  4:04  p.m.  the  committee 
recessed  to  reconvene  at  10:30  a.m.,  Monday. 
April  5,  1965.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  to  illus- 
trate the  absurdity  of  the  bHl,  34  North 
Carolina  counties  are  presumed  by  the 
triggering  device  to  have  discriminated 
against  qualified  citizens  in  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment  because  less  than  50 
percent  of  their  residents  of  voting 
age  voted  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1964.  North  Carolina  itself  voted  51.8 
percent  of  all  of  its  adult  population  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  1964.  North 
Carolina  outvoted  Alaska,  Arkansas,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Tennessee,  and 
Texas.  Yet  North  Carolina  is  covered  by 
the  bill;  but  these  four  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  exempt  from  the 
bill. 

Alaska  voted  48.7  percent;  Arkansas 
49.9  percent;  the  District  of  Columbia 
38.4  percent;  and  Tennessee  51.1  percent 
of  their  adult  populations.  The  State  of 
Texas  voted  only  44.4  percent  of  its 
adult  population.  Yet,  under  the 
peculiar  triggering  devices  created  by  the 
bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  much  time  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tu'enty 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  this  peculiar  trig- 
gering device.  North  Carolina  would  be 
presumed  to  be  violating  the  15th 
amendment;  but  States  such  as  Alaska. 
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Arkansas,  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  presumed  in- 
nocent of  any  such  conduct. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  a 
literacy  test,  and  so  does  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  New  York  County  in  the 
laot  presidential  election,  only  51.3  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population  voted.  This 
is  one-half  of  1  percent  less  that  the  per- 
centage of  adults  voting  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Yet  under  this  strange  bill,  North 
Carolina  would  be  covered  by  the  bill  to 
the  extent  of  34  counties,  while  New  York 
County  in  the  State  of  New  York  would 
be  exempt  from  the  bill  and  could  still 
use  the  New  York  literacy  test. 

In  three  of  the  congressional  districts 
of  New  York  State,  the  :?ercent  of  the 
persons  cf  voting  ase  participating  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1964  was  much 
less  than  the  percent  of  those  voting  in 
North  Carolina.  In  the  19th  Congres- 
sional District — Representative  Parb- 
stein's  district — only  41.9  percent  of  the 
adult  voting  population  voted  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1964.  In  the  18th 
District  of  New  York — Representative 
Powell's  district — only  44.6  percent  of 
the  adult  population  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1964.  In  the  20th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  State — Representative 
Ryan's  district — only  50.4  percent  of  the 
adult  population  voted.  Yet,  North 
Carolina  would  be  included  under  this 
"wonderful,"  this  "fair,"  this  "just"  trig- 
gering device.  whUe  the  three  New  York 
congressional  districts  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  would  be  exempt  from  cover- 
age under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  becomes  more 
absurd  when  we  look  into  the  situation 
regarding  counties.  North  Carolina 
would  be  covered  by  the  bill  in  respect 
to  34  counties  because  in  those  counties 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion voted.  Yet  the  entire  State  of  Texas 
would  be  exempt  from  the  bill,  even 
though  in  137  Texas  counties  less  than 
50  percent  cf  the  adult  population  voted. 

Incidentally,  of  the  34  North  Carolina 
counties,  19  outvoted  the  State  of  Texas 
in  respect  to  the  percentage  of  its  adult 
population  who  cast  ballots  in  the  presi- 
dential election  cf  1964. 

Another  absurdity,  which  shows  how 
the  bill  would  operate,  is  that  Beaufort 
County,  N.C.,  would  be  presumed  to  be 
violating  the  15th  amendment  because 
48.6  percent  of  its  adult  population  voted, 
whereas  Bell  County,  Tex.,  would  be  pre- 
sumed not  to  be  violating  the  15th 
amendment,  although  only  31.7  percent 
of  its  adult  population  voted. 

Mr.  President,  Josh  Billings  said.  "It's 
better  to  be  ignorant  than  to  know  what 
ain't  £0."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  that  statement.  The  trouble  with  the 
pending  bill  is  that  its  adoption  is  being 
urged,  and  it  is  being  sponsored,  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  not  ignorant — 
but  who  "know  what  ain't  so"  with  re- 
spect to  the  territory  which  they  are  at- 
tempting to  regulate  by  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill.  They  Ignore  the  fact 
that  in  most  of  the  South  we  have  a 
single-party  system,  and  advocate  the 
passage  of  a  bill  based  on  their  supposi- 
tion that  all  Southern  elections  are  bit- 
terly fought  contests  in  which  two  politi- 
cal parties  contest  every  office. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes.  I  believe  that 
will  give  me  10  remaining  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Ten  remaining  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  North  Carolina  counties  included 
in  the  bill  lie  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina.  They  have  been  over- 
wiielmingly  Democratic  since  Recon- 
struction. In  tliese  coimtics  no  local 
Republican  tickets  were  running  in  1964. 
Let  me  state  the  percent  of  Republican 
strength  in  some  of  the  counties  which 
are  being  condomned  by  this  bill  because 
50  percentum  of  the  adults  did  not  vote 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1904. 

Gates  County — 9.4  percent.  Hertford 
County.  9.9  percent.  Martin  County  5.8 
percent.  Warren  County.  9.2  percent. 
Greene  County,  6.7  percent.  These  per- 
centages are  based  on  the  Senatorial  race 
of  1960. 

In  those  counties  the  Republican  party 
runs  no  candidates  for  local  ofiBces. 
Consequently  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  Democratic  candidates  to 
spend  their  money  or  time  urging  voters 
to  go  to  the  polls,  when  all  they  need,  is 
one  vote  to  get  elected. 

Those  people  are  Democratic.  Tlicy 
are  not  accustomed  to  scratch  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Some  of  them  did  not  like 
the  Democratic  natipnal  ticket.  Since 
they  did  not  wish  to  vote  Republican, 
they  stayed  at  home.  The  bill  seeks  to 
penalize  them  for  so  doing. 

I  am  now  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  to  give 
States  and  counties  the  same  constitu- 
tional due  process  of  law  that  anyone 
accused  of  treason,  murder,  or  rape,  is 
entitled  to  have  under  our  Constitution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  amendment  does  not 
even  go  that  far.  All  the  amendment 
provides  is  to  give  them  a  trial  in  court. 
It  does  not  even  provide  that  they  be 
given  a  jury  trial.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  absolutely  correct  in  his  in- 
ference that  persons  accused  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes  have  rights  superior  to 
those  this  bill  would  give  States  or  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina seeks  to  accomplish  is  not  legislative 
conviction,  but  the  opportunity  for  every 
citizen  in  America  td*  have  his  day  in 
court,  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the 
Constitution.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Absolutely.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  is  designed  to  bring 
about,  for  every  citizen  to  have  his  day 
in  court,  In  his  own  home  territory,  if 
possible,  unless  the  Attorney  General 
would  require  a  three-judge  court. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  enforce- 
ment of  the  15th  amendment;  but  I  be- 
lieve in  enforcement  of  the  15  th  amend- 
ment by  methods  which  are  constitu- 


tional, by  methods  which  harmonize 
with  the  federal  system,  and  by  methods 
which  are  fair. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  comply  with 
any  of  these  thiee  conditions.  My 
amendment  does. 

If  my  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
it  would  remove  most  of  the  objections 
to  the  pendnig  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time,  and  then  I  shall  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  r  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  The  amendment  which  is 
now  pending  would  have  the  eflect  of 
striking  from  the  bill  the  "meat  and  po- 
tatoes"  and  the  "bread  and  butter,"  its 
whole  purpose  and  justification.  Sec- 
tion 4,  which  v»-ould  be  struck,  provides 
for  the  suspension  of  tests  or  devices  in 
areas  in  which  a  formula  is  objectively 
sound  and  strongly  indicates  that  racial 
discrimination  has  been  and  is  being 
practiced. 

Section  6  is  the  means  j^'hereby  Fed- 
eral examiners  could  be  appointed  in 
certain  areas,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Attorney  General  they  are  required. 

Section  5  would  enable  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  courts  to  insure  against 
changing  the  laws  since  November  of  last 
year,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  per- 
petuating discrimination.  The  most  im- 
portant features  of  sections  4.  5,  and  6  is 
the  fact  that  their  application  does  not 
depend  on  prior  judicial  determination 
that  racial  discrimination  is  occurring 
in  these  areas. 

That  detennination  is  the  fatal  weak- 
ness in  the  existing  voter  legislation. 
The  record  before  the  committee,  avail- 
able to  the  Senate,  establishes  the  com- 
plete inadequacy  of  a  case-by-case  basis 
to  eliminate  effectively  such  discrimi- 
nation. 

Sections  4.  5,  and  6.  which  the  amend- 
ment would  strike,  are  Congress  de- 
termination that  it  must  deal  with  voter 
discrimination  in  a  largely  self-execut- 
ing law. 

I  hope  vci-y  much  that  Senators  who 
have  joined  in  sponsoi'ing  the  bill  will 
recognize  that  the  amendment  which  is 
offered  is  the  surest  way  to  disable  the 
effort  to  respond  to  those  areas  where 
the  case-by-case  method  had  been  con- 
scientiously sought  to  be  applied  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  where  it 
clearly  demonstrated  its  inadequacy. 

Those  who  believe  that  there  is  urgent 
need  to  find  a  means  effectively  to  en- 
roll persons  in  areas  where  the  ratio 
between  white  voting  age  citizens  who 
are  registered  to  vote  and  nonwhite  citi- 
zens is  strikingly  disproportionate  will 
realize  that  this  effort  can  be  achieved 
only  by  rejecting  the  amendment  which 
is  offered  and  by  continuing  to  support 
the  basic  approach  which  the  bill  pro- 
vides. 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  with  respect  to 
the  suggestion  by  the  senior  Senator 
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from  North  Carolina  that  there  is  no 
rational  explanation  for  the  formula.  I 
believe  the  evidence  lays  a  very  convinc- 
ing rational  basis  for  the  formula.  In- 
deed. I  suggest  it  may  create  the  feeling 
that  it  is  compulsory  that  we  adopt  such 
a  formula. 

In  brief,  in  the  presidential  election 
of  last  November  62  percent  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  voted.  Those  were  people 
of  voting  age  eligible  to  vote.  However, 
only  17  States  of  the  Union  fell  below 
the  62  percent  average.  Only  9  States 
averaged  fewer  than  50  percent.  Only 
7  States  fell  below  50  percent,  when,  as 
is  provided  in  the  bill,  we  eliminate  per- 
sons in  the  armed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents and  aliens  from  the  population 
of  a  State. 

Six  of  these  States  have  tests  and  de- 
vices. There  are  characteristics  common 
to  them  which  further  highlight  the  rea- 
sonableness or  rationale  embodied  in  the 
formula.  Each  of  the  six  States  had  a 
substantial  nonwhite  population.  In 
each  case  there  is  a  great  disparity  be- 
tween white  and  nonwhite  citizens  of 
voting  age  who  were  registered  to  vote. 
There  was  a  clear  correlation  between 
the  low  nonwhite  registration  and  the 
low  voting  totals. 

Additionally,  over  the  years,  including 
the  recent  past,  there  was  racial  discrim- 
ination in  the  public  policy  of  those 
States  with  respect  to  travel,  recreation, 
amusements,  and  schools. 

The  evidence  lays  a  rational  founda- 
tion for  the  formula  which  is  established 
in  the  bill.  As  I  say.  it  suggests  a  very 
strong  compulsion  for  the  adoption  of 
the  formula. 

Again,  those  who  would  have  Congress 
provide  an  effective  instrument  which 
will,  within  a  reasonably  quick  period  of 
time,  register  persons  to  vote  all  across 
the  country,  those  who  feel  that  this  is 
a  responsibility  of  Congress,  and  those 
who  wish  to  support  such  an  effort  must 
imderstand  that  imder  the  amendment 
offered,  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill  would 
largely  be  nullified.  I  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators who  have  joined  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  will  resist  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  How- 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 4  in  effect  outlaws  tests  or  devices 
which  result  in  discrimination.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  bringing  of  a  suit  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Section  9  refers  to  the  right  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an  imme- 
diate action — in  fact,  he  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  so — to  determine  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  poll  tax,  if  it  is  a  local 
method  for  determining  who  shall  or  who 
shall  not  vote  in  a  State  or  local  election. 


That  action  would  be  brought  in  a  three- 
judge  court  in  the  appropriate  district. 

My  question  is,  first  of  all.  Is  the  poll 
tax  deemed  to  be,  within  section  4(a) ,  a 
test  or  device?  If  it  is,  why  does  the  bill 
contain  two  sections,  one  in  which  a  suit 
is  brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  another  one  which  is  brought  before 
a  three- judge  court  in  the  State? 

Mr.  HART.  In  the  definition  of  a  test 
or  device,  a  poll  tax  is  not  included.  The 
Senator  will  find  that  definition  at  the 
top  of  page  7.  Provision  is  made  in  sec- 
tion 4  for  an  action  to  be  brought  by  a 
State  to  obtain  a  declaratory  judgment 
that  it  does  not  engage  in  discriminatory 
action  and  that  the  effect  of  discrimina- 
tion has  been  removed.  This  would  be  a 
suit  against  the  United  States. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  venue  for 
such  action  shall  be  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  action 
proposed  in  section  9  would  be  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  against  the 
State,  and  there  it  is  intended  that  the 
venue  lie  within  the  State. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  section  4,  if 
a  subdivision  within  a  State  is  discrimi- 
nating by  the  use  of  a  test  or  device,  is 
the  suit  brought  against  the  entire  State 
or  only  against  that  subdivision  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  HART.  No  suit  is  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  section  4.  The  suit 
would  occur  when  the  formula,  the  trig- 
gering device  in  section  4,  operates  to 
suspend  the  use  of  a  test  or  device  in  a 
State  or  political  subdivision.     It  would 

occur  in  the  case 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes.  It  would  occur,  in  the  case  of 
a  State,  in  the  event  the  State  voting  fig- 
ure was  less  than  50  percent  and  it  had 
more  than  a  20-percent  nonwhite  popu- 
lation. If  the  State  figure  did  not  reach 
that  level,  but  a  county  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision  had  the  50-percent  vot- 
ing figure  and  the  figure  of  20  percent  of 
nonwhite  population,  section  4  would 
operate  to  suspend  the  test  or  device. 
The  suit  would  be  brought  either  by  the 
State,  if  applicable  to  a  State,  or  by  the 
county,  if  it  were  a  local  matter,  against 
the  United  States  in  the  District  Court 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  explanation  helps  me.  One  other 
point  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  brought  up,  referred  to  the 
distinction  between  some  counties  in 
North  Carolina  and  some  counties  in 
Texas. 

I  presume  this  is  because  the  Texas 
counties  did  not  have  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  so-called  nonwhites  in  order  to 
activate  the  triggering  mechanism;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  No.  The  reason  it  is  not 
applicable  to  Texas  is  that  Texas  does 
not  apply  a  test  or  device. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  do  not  have 
any  requirements;  and  the  people  do  not 
vote? 

Mr.  HART.  No.  They  have  no  re- 
quirement that  meets  the  definition  of  a 
test  or  device  within  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  to  make  some  comments 


with  respect  to  the  argument  that  the 
bill   constitutes   a   bill   of   attainder   or 
would  operate  as  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
That  subject  was  discussed  thoroughly 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.   The  Attorney  General  has  re- 
sponded to  it  rather  fully  in  the  record. 
The  point  which  I  believe  we  should  bear 
in  mind  is  that  since  1798  it  has  been 
held  that  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  ex  post  facto  laws  applies  only 
to  criminal  statutes.    The  criminal  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  do 
not  operate  retroactively.     They  punish 
only  future  acts.     Nor  do  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  constitute 
an  unlawful  bill  of  attainder  since  they 
do  not  involve  punishment.     There  are 
numerous  provisions  in  the  United  States 
Code  which  grant  or'withhold  rights  or 
impose  regulations  on  the  basis  of  past 
events.      The    agricultural    laws    are    a 
common  example  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
Frequently   they   refer   to   certain   base 
years  in  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing    parity     indexes     and     crop 
quotas.   ^0  the  immigration  laws  refer 
to   immigration   ratios   as   of   the   year 
1920,  and  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942,  which  I  believe  came  under 
the  shorthand  label   of  "OPA,"   estab- 
lished price  limitations  on  products  based 
upon  conditions  existing  at  certain  pe- 
riods  in   the  past.    But   what  is   most 
significant   and   what   must   be   clearly 
kept  in  mind  is  that  the  bill  we  are  offer- 
ing does  not  proscribe  or  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  voting  on  account  of  race 
or   color.     That   prohibition,   that   pro- 
scription, has  been  barred  by  our  Con- 
stitution for  almost  100  years.     The  bill 
merely  seeks  to  enforce  effective  existing 
constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  sought 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin  1 .  whose  time  is  severely  limit- 
ed. I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  those  of  us  opposing  the 
amendment  to  make  some  time  avail- 
able. I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  much  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  12 
minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  45  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  very  much. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  a 
colloquy  which  I  believe  mi?ht  develop 
for  the  Record  the  substantial  differ- 
ences between  the  amendment-  that  he 
has  offered  and  the  bill  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  which  the  amendment  is 
offered,  not  only  to  draw  out  the  dif- 
ferences, but  also  provide  the  legislative 
history  which  might  be  necessary  to  in- 
tei-pret  the  amendment  in  the  law  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

First,  I  should  like  to  make  very  clear 
that  under  the  bill  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  there  is  a  very  rapid  triggering 
device  consisting  of  a  determination  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  then  veiy 
prompt  action.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  has  modified  his  amendment  to 
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provide  for  the  most  expeditious  type  of 
legal  action  through  court  procedure 
that  is  possible.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  I  modified 
my  amendment  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  who  I  thought  made 
a  good  suggestion.  I  modified  it,  accord- 
incr  to  his  suggestion,  to  provide  that 
cases  brought  under  the  amendment 
should  be  expedited  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  language.  I  be- 
lieve, is  identical  to  language  on  pages 
14  and  15  of  the  bill,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  MILLER.  In  bringing  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Ervin  amendment 
and  the  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
first,  let  us  talk  about  the  coverage  for 
the  appointment  and  use  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute would  limit  that  activity  to  cases 
in  which  the  use  of  a  test  or  a  device 
has  resulted  in  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  vote.  The  Ervin  amendment  would 
not  be  so  limited,  but  would  actually 
cover  the  use  of  a  test,  a  device,  or  any 
other  action  which  had  resulted  in  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  absolutely  correct  on  that  point.  It 
would  cover  any  denial  or  abridsment, 
however  it  might  be  effected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Regardless  of  whether 
it  was  a  test,  device,  or  something  else. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Or  anything  else. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  tiie  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  would  limit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral examiners  under  section  4(b)  to 
States  or  political  subdivisions  in  which 
less  than  50  percent  of  persons  of  voting 
age  were  registered  on  November  1.  1964. 
or  less  than  50  percent  of  such  persons 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  of 
November  1964.  and  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  persons  of  voting  age  were 
nonwhite,  or  where  the  total  number 
of  persons  of  any  race  or  color  who  are 
registered  to  vote  is  less  than  25  percent 
of  all  such  persons  of  voting  age,  whereas 
the  Ervin  amendment  would  be  un- 
limited in  its  coverage.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  The 
triggering  device  would  cover  only  seven 
States  or  parts  of  States,  while  my 
amendment  would  cover  all  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  all  political  sub- 
divisions thereof? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  With  respect  to  the 
period  of  suspension  of  tests  or  devices, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute the  suspension  period  would  be  5 
years,  whereas  under  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment the  suspension  period  would  be  left 
open  under  the  following  language: 

For  such  period  of  time  as  the  court  shaU 
determine  is  appropriate  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  ol  the  15th  amendment. 

Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  it  might  be  less  than  5  years 
or  more  than  5  years,  depending  upon 
what  the  particular  situation  was. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Under  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  the  trigger- 
ing mechanism  would  consist  of  deter- 


minations by  the  Attorney  General  that 
a  test  or  a  device  was  actually  used  on 
November  1,  1964,  and  the  determination 
of  the  Director  of  the  Census  that  cer- 
tain statistical  conditions  which  I  have 
previously  eniunerated,  were  present, 
and,  moreover,  I  might  point  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  would  not  be  reviewable 
at  till,  whereas  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism under  the  Ervin  amendment  would 
be  a  finding  by  a  court — and  it  might  be 
either  a  single -judge  court  or  a  three- 
man  court,  at  the  option  of  the  Attorney 
General — that  rights  to  vote  had  been 
denied  or  abridged. 

Mr.   ERVIN.     The    Senator   is    abso- 
lutely correct  in  his  observations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  further  observation  about  what  the 
Ervin  amendment  seems  to  me  to  be 
avoiding,  which  would,  I  believe,  be  a 
rather  undesirable  situation  if  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
is  not  amended.  First,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Enin  amendment  would  avoid 
a  presumption  of  guilt  that  a  political 
subdivision  or  State  had  violated  the 
15th  amendment,  which  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  does  con- 
tain. Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Second,  once  that  pre- 
sumption is  operative  under  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  I 
think  it  could  be  recognized  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hardship  would  be  vis- 
ited upon  a  political  subdivision  or  a 
State  in  having  to  come  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  a  Federal  district 
court  to  purge  itself.  Under  the  Ervin 
amendment  there  would  be  no  problem 
in  that  respect.  The  Federal  court  pro- 
cedure would  be  followed  entirely.  It 
mi-;ht  be  a  single  judge  or  a  three-judge 
Federal  court  that  would  hear  the  case, 
but  the  procedure  would  be  according 
to  normal  Federal  judicial  procedure. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  would  avoid  the  hardship 
which  the  unamended  b'll  would  impose 
on  34  North  Carolina  counties  that 
would  have  to  come  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  prove  themselves  innocent 
of  acts  of  which  the  Attorney  General 
has  always  admitted  they  are  innocent. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
under  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  we  would  use  mere  statis- 
tical conditions  as  the  basis  for  conclu- 
sions that  a  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment does  in  fact  exist. 

The  Ervin  amendment  docs  not  use 
such  statistical  conditions.  I  recognize 
the  probability  that  violatiorv;  of  the 
15th  amendment  have  occurred  if  cer- 
tain statistical  conditions  have  existed; 
but  that  is  not  necessarily  a  sequitur; 
there  may  be  exceptions.  However,  the 
Ervin  amendment  avoids  the  possibility 
of  reaching  an  unsound  conclusion 
merely  because  certain  conditions  are 
found  to  exist. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  My 
amendment  depends  on  what  the  truth 
is.  rather  than  on  some  artificial  pre- 
sumption which  might  be  correct  in  one 
case  and  incorrect  in  another. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Another  thing  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  Ervin  amendment 
avoids  is  a  situation  in  which  there  is, 
in  fact,  a  violation.  Let  us  say  a  three- 
judge  Federal  court  has  lound  a  viola- 
tion, and  that  there  are  Federal  regis- 
trars; but  that  after  a  period  of,  perhaps, 
2  years,  a  Federal  judge  was  persuaded 
that  there  would  be  no  danirer  in  lifting 
the  suspen."ion  of  the  use  of  a  test  or 
device,  or  anything  else,  and  that  things 
would  be  handled  properly  according  to 
the  15th  amendment.  That  would  be 
after  2  years. 

Under  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  nothing  could  be  done 
for  3  more  years.  So  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment does,  in  fact,  avoid  the  possibility 
of  suspending  the  legitimate  use  of  a 
legitimate  test  or  device  during  the  pe- 
riod when  a  suspension  is  not  required. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  It  puts 
the  question  in  the  hands  of  a  judicial 
officer,  rather  than  a  political  officer 
who  is  the  chief  political  adviser  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Finally,  on  page  7  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, there  is  an  interesting  provision 
which  reads: 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  be  determined  to 
have  engaged  in  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
If  (1)  incidents  of  such  have  been  limited 
In  number  and  have  been  promptly  and 
effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action. 

The  Ervin  amendment  avoids  any  con- 
troversy— and  I  can  see  much  of  it  com- 
ing— about  what  constitutes  "limited" 
for  the  purposes  of  the  .sub^titu'e 
amendment.  The  number  might  be  5, 
it  might  he  50,  it  miRht  be  100.  There 
is  no  problem  about  that  under  the 
Ervin  amendment.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  Under 
my  amendment,  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  finding  out  if  the  15th  amendment  is 
being  violated,  irrespective  of  the  num- 
ber of  times. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from   North   Carolina   for  engaging  in 
the    colloquy.     If    the    Senator    from 
Michigan  has  any  observations  to  make 
concerning  whether  he  believes  the  col- 
loquy has  been  faulty,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  have  him  point  out  wherein 
the  colloquy  has  been  contrary  to  what 
his  understanding  of  tlie   situation  is, 
because  I  believe  there  is  much  merit  in 
the  Ervin  amendment.     It  avoids  some 
of  the  problems  which  I  am  afraid  are 
contained    in    the    amendment    in   the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  which  I  hope 
could  be  removed.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michi'ian  for  yielding  time. 
Mr.  HART.    I  was  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  un- 
derlining   the    exchange    between    the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, which  Ls  pending,  and  to  which 
the  Ervin  amendment  has  been  offered, 
prohibits  a  State  or  a  political  subdi- 
vision from  establishing  that  it  is  not 
engaged  in  a  discriminatory  practice  in 
the  application  of  a  testing  device  for 
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5  years.  This,  I  suggest,  is  not  the  case 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Rather,  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  may  come 
to  the  district  court  at  any  time  and  seek 
a  declaratory  judgment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  make  a  com- 
ment? I  realize  that  that  provision  is 
in  the  substitute;  but  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  on  page  5  is 
a  proviso  which  makes  it  clear  that  the 
court  shall  retain  jurisdiction  for  5  years, 
and  that  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  come  in, 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  sug- 
gested, any  judgment  that  there  have 
been  tests  which  have  resulted  in  dis- 
crimination that  has  been  rendered 
within  5  years  may  be  introduced  as 
prima  facie  evidence  to  rebut  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  State  or  local  sub- 
division. 

So  while  perhaps  in  theory  what  the 
Senator  says  is  correct,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  fact  is  would  be  very  difficult, 
with  the  prima  facie  case,  to  rebut  it.  I 
am  not  saying  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
butted, but  I  am  saying  that  it  could  be 
extremely  difficult. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  such  a  situation.  If  a  Federal 
judge  finds,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
suspension  can  be  lifted,  what  more  is 
needed? 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  agreed,  however, 
that  there  is  no  bar  for  a  period  of  5 
years.  That  is  implicit  in  the  Senator's 
earlier  questions.  We  are  agreed  as  to 
that. 

Second,  we  who  feel  strongly  that  the 
bill  is  constructive  and  will  respond  ef- 
fectively to  any  overreaching  or  over- 
reacting to  the  needs  of  the  moment  be- 
lieve that  the  retention  of  the  case  by  the 
court  for  a  period  of  5  years  is  a  highly 
desirable  safeguard;  and  surely  a  dec- 
laration that  prior  judgments  within  the 
past  5  years  that  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  a  State  or  subdivision  existed  is  a 
prudent  recital  by  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  a  reasonable 
position;  but.  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
see  much  difference  between  that  posi- 
tion and  our  position  in  pointing  out 
that  a  Federal  judge  must  make  a  deter- 
mination that  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  the  suspension  of  a  test  or  device. 
This  is  provided  by  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment. A  nice  question  could  be  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  three- judge  Fed- 
eral court  would  make  an  invalid  deter- 
mination under  the  Ervin  amendment  or 
would  make  a  valid  determination  be- 
cause it  has  jurisdiction  for  5  years. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
pointed  out  that  the  5-year  limitation 
would  actually  be  exceeded  under  his 
amendment  if  the  Federal  judge  felt  that 
after  5  years  it  was  still  not  proper  to 
lift  the  suspension. 

I  am  not  certain  that  we  are  talking 
about  anything  that  is  very  substantial, 
but  I  wanted  to  bring  out  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  main  differences  between 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  the  Ervin  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  very  glad  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  do  so.  The  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  believe 
that  the  basic  difference  between  the  Er- 
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vin  amendment  approach  and  the  ap- 
proach proposed  by  us  who  support  the 
bill  is  that  the  case-by-case  controversy 
will  be  avoided,  a  situation  which  over 
the  past  few  years  has  been  demon- 
strated, nothwithstanding  the  good 
faith  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  respond,  to  be  com- 
pletely inadequate  in  the  face  of  a  very 
difficult  situation  and  the  present  un- 
certainty. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  as  much  con- 
cerned about  the  case-by-case,  long  de- 
lay of  judicial  process  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  The  recitals  on  that 
subject  are  known  to  all  of  us.  particu- 
larly as  they  have  come  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  during  his  testimony  at  the 
hearings.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  prob- 
lem would  exist  under  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment. 

Under  the  Ervin  amendment,  a  suit 
would  be  filed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
One  suit  would  be  all  that  would  be  nec- 
essary to  cover  a  whole  State;  there 
would  be  no  multiplicity  of  suits.  One 
suit  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary 
to  cover  a  political  subdivision;  there 
would  be  no  multiplicity  of  suits. 

With  the  modification  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  made  of  his 
amendment,  the  case  must  be  expedi- 
tiously handled,  and  must  be  handled  by 
a  three- judge  court  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asks  for  it.  from  which  the  appeal 
would  lie  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  would  not  favor  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment if  it  were  not  clear  that  there  would 
be  expeditious  judicial  machinery,  which 
has  not  existed  most  of  the  time  here- 
tofore. But  such  expeditious  machinery 
would  exist  under  the  Ervin  amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  vote  on  the  Ervin 
amendment  would  not  go  off  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  to  a  multiplicity 
of  suits  or  long  delays  in  the  judicial 
process,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  would  happen. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  I  disagree  clearly  on  this  one  point. 
This  is  one  of  many  compelling  reasons 
why  the  Ervin  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  two 
points  appear  very  clearly  from  the 
statement  of  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  They  are  points  on  which  we 
can  never  agree.  They  are  points  which 
strike  at  the  very  pillars  of  this  country. 

I  shall  make  this  statement  as  brief 
as  I  can.  First.  I  talk  about  the  suspen- 
sion of  constitutional  rights.  This  is  the 
first  effort  at  the  suspension  of  consti- 
tutional rights  of  sovereign  States. 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  believe 
that  that  is  quite  justifiable  in  this  case. 
The  suspension  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions is  a  completely  new  field  into  which 
we  would  wander  if  we  were  to  enter  it 
at  this  time. 

The  suspension  of  one  constitutional 
provision  on  one  occasion  opens  the  door 


to  suspensions  of  other  constitutional 
provisions  on  other  occasions  when  a 
majority  of  Congress  feels  that  should 
be  done.  I  believe  that  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. I  would  never  give  my  consent 
to  it. 

My  State  is  not  affected  by  the  bill. 
My  State  has  no  literacy  test  for  voting. 
My  States  has  voted  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  eligible  people.  My  State  has 
registered  more  than  50  percent  of  its  eli- 
gible people. 

I  am  merely  stating  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  sound  constitutional  approach.  I 
can  never  give  my  approval  to  the  com- 
mencement of  suspension  of  important 
constitutional  guarantees.  That  is  what 
is  proposed  here. 

My  learned  friend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  used  the  word  suspension 
in  his  address.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  for  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  this  ele- 
ment of  suspension  is  the  first  attempt 
towai'd  this  end  in  our  Nation.  I  ac- 
centuate the  point  that  if  we  were  to 
suspend  a  constitutional  provision  once, 
we  would  be  offering  the  invitation  to 
suspend  a  constitutional  provision  again 
when  a  temporary  heavy  majority  in 
Congress  feel  that  it  should  be  done. 

The  second  point  is  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  see  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral testify  that  the  courts  are  hopelessly 
inadequate  to  deal  with  a  problem  which 
lies  in  the  judicial  field  under  our  form 
of  goverrmient. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  tripartite 
form  of  government.  We  have  lived, 
prospered,  and  grown  under  it.  I  dis- 
like to  see  anyone  strike  at  the  roots  of 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
by  saying  that  the  courts  are  inadequate 
to  deal  with  this  temporary  problem. 

I  could  never  give  my  consent  to  join- 
ing in  the  conclusion  that  because  the 
courts  have  not  been  able  to  deal  with 
some  particular  question  with  as  much 
expedition  as  people  would  want,  there- 
fore we  should  deprive  the  courts  of 
jurisdiction,  shortcircuit  the  proceedings 
provided  by  our  law,  and  cut  away  from 
the  judicial  jurisdiction  a  part  thereof 
and  deliver  it  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment, which  is  already  overgrown  and 
overswoUen. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  yielding  to  me.  These 
two  points  hit  at  the  very  root  of  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill  as  proposed.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  bill  Is  constitutional.  I  am  com- 
pletely against  the  two  approaches  that 
I  have  just  mentioned.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  think  very  cautiously  and 
carefully  before  following  a  course  which 
would  first  suspend  an  important  con- 
stitutional guarantee,  and  second,  find 
as  a  matter  of  congressional  finding  that 
the  court  are  helpless  to  deal  with  a 
problem  which  lies  clearly  in  the  judicial 
field. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.   HART.    Mr.  President,   I  yield 

myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  no  State 
has  ever  had  the  constitutional  right  to 
apply  tests  and  devices  in  a  fashion 
which  would  violate  the  15th  amendment 
or  suspend  these  tests  or  devices.  Reg- 
istering people  to  vote  is  not  exactly  a 
.udicial  function.  I  believe  that  the 
courts  are  less  effective  and  less  con- 
cerned with  effectively  handling  the 
r.ianner  of  registration  and  voting  than 
executive  ofiBcials;  by  administrative 
action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said  that  the  right  to  register 
to  vote  is  separate  from  the  actual  voting 
right.  How  would  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  justify  declaring  invalid  the 
constitutional  provision  that  each  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
qualifications  of  voters? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  powers 
which  under  section  2  of  the  first  amend- 
ment are  reserved  to  the  States  include 
the  establishment  of  qualifications  for 
voters:  and  that  includes  a  literacy  test. 
The  very  case  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  so  frequently  cited,  the 
Lassiter  case,  makes  the  point  that  a  lit- 
eracy test  on  its  face  may  be  employed 
to  perpetuate  that  discrimination  which 
the  15th  amendment  was  designed  to 
uproot. 

Again,  in  the  Lassiter  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  the  suffrage  is 
subject  to  the  imposition  of  State  stand- 
ards which  are  not  discriminatory  and 
do  not  contravene  any  instruction  that 
Congress,  acting  in  pursuit  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers,  has  imposed. 

Congress  is  not  legislating  in  an  area 
that  is  reserved  to  the  States  in  this 
instance.  It  is  merely  enforcing  a  right 
expressly  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  15  th  amendment  is  the  basis  on 
which  we  act.  I  believe  that  fact  has 
given  us  a  direction  that  we  shall  affirm- 
atively legislate,  and  not  leave  every- 
thing to  the  courts  to  safeguard  and  pre- 
vent violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to  me 
it  appears  that  there  are  three  phases 
to  this  suspension.  They  are :  First,  sus- 
pension of  State  law :  second,  suspension 
of  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  third,  suspension 
of  the  device  that  is  used  to  prevent  non- 
white  people  from  voting. 

The  first  two  phases  cannot  be  pur- 
sued. The  third  phase  can  be  stopped, 
but  it  can  only  be  stopped  by  the  Federal 
Government  taking  over  the  machinery 
of  registration. 

Mr.  HART.  Which  indeed  this  bill 
would,  in  effect,  in  those  areas  where  a 
formula  identifies  the  likelihood  of  the 
discriminatory  use  of  tests  and  devices. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
th?  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  relat- 
ing this  question  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  courts 
have  proved  their  inadequacy  to  deal 
with  this  matter,  and  the  similar  state- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  given  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  realizes  that  that  is 
exactly  the  same  justification  that  has 
been  urged  time  after  time,  to  stand 
back  of  lynching  processes  when  citizens 
have  taken  the  law  in  their  own  hands 
because,  as  it  is  felt  and  stated,  the 
courts  were  inadequate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  no  constitutional  right  to  lynch. 
I  am  very  conscious  of  a  constitutional 
right  to  be  permitted  to  vote  without 
discrimination. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  With  all  deference  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  Ervin  amendment  or  under 
the  substitute  trill,  once  the  triggering 
device  has  started — in  the  case  of  the 
Ervin  amendment  a  finding  of  the  court 
and  under  the  substitute  bill  a  finding 
by  the  Attorney  General — there  would 
be  in  fact  a  Federal  examiner  system  in 
running  elections?     Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  HART.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  directing  his  question  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

In  answer,  the  Ervin  amendment,  after 
the  court  had  made  the  determination 
under  section  3,  would  so  permit. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  Ervin  amendment 
and  the  substityte  in  its  mechanics  of 
operating,  once  the  triggering  device 
goes  into  action. 

Mr.  HART.  But  there  is  a  world  of 
difference  in  the  determination  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  detected  that  there 
was  a  difference  from  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  between  the  Er- 
vin amendment  and  the  bill  with  respect 
to  the  suspension  of  tests;  but  there  is 
none. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  time  limitation  and  the  relevance  of 
the  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  memorandum  commenting  on  the  ex- 
isting inadequacy  as  developed  from 
the  cases  that  have  been  attempted  to 
be  brought  and  have  been  brought  over 
the  past  few  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inadequacies  of  the  Litigation  Approach 
TO   Discrimination   in   Voting 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  civil 
litigation  approach  to  the  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination  In  voting  Is  woefully 
Inadequate. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  brought 
suit  after  suit  In  county  after  county  in 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  during 
the  last  5  years,  but  the  results  of  these  suits, 
measured,  as  tlicy  must  be,  by  cu  rent  regis- 
tration statistics  in  these  counties,  show  that 
such  suits  will  not  do  the  job. 

Some  of  the  principal  problems  that  the 
Department  has  encountered  In  suits  under 
42  ir.S.C.  1971  are  delay,  inadequate  relief, 
and  willful  defiance  of  court  orders  by  local 
officials.  And  It  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  the  traditional  litigation  process 
is  institutionally  inadequate  to  cope  with 
this  deeply  .ooted  social  problem. 

Various  aspects  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems which  arise  under  existing  law  are  Illus- 
trated by  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  in 
the    voter    registration    process    in    Dallas 


County.  Ala.  (of  which  Selma  is  the  seat)  and 
Clarlie  County,  Miss. 

(A)  TWO  CASE  HISTORIES  OF  VOTING  DISCRIMI- 
NATION, DALLAS  COUNTY,  ALA.,  AND  CLARKE 
COUNTY,    MISS. 

(1)  Registration  statistics,  1961:  In  I96i 
Dallas  County  had  a  voting  age  population 
of  approximately  29,500.  of  whom  14,500  were 
white  persons  and  15.000  were  Negroes.  At 
that  time,  9,195  of  the  whites — 64  percent  of 

the    voting    age    total — and    156    Negroes i 

percent  of  the  total,  were  registered  to  vote. 

The  1961  registration  statistics  in  Clarke 
County,  Miss.,  revealed  a  similar  pattern. 
There  were  approximately  6.000  white  per- 
sons and  3.000  Negroes  of  voting  age  living 
in  the  county.  Of  these.  4,611  of  the 
whites — 76  percent  of  the  voting  age  total- 
were  registered  to  vote.  Not  one  Negro  was 
registered  in  Clarke  County. 

(2)  Delays  in  trying  lawsuits:  On  April 
13,  1961,  the  Department  of  Justice  filed  suit 
against  the  Dallas  County  Board  of  Regis- 
trars in  Federal  district  court.  The  c.ise 
came  to  trial  in  May  1962,  13  months  after 
the  complaint  was  filed. 

On  July  7,  1961.  the  Department  filed  a 
slmilnr  suit  against  the  registrar  of  Clarke 
County.  Miss.  The  case  was  not  tried  until 
December  1962.  almost  18  months  after  the 
complaint  was  filed. 

(3)  Delayed  and  inadequate  relief  in  the 
trial  court:  In  the  Dallas  County  case,  the 
district  court  did  not  decide  the  case  until 
November  1962,  over  6  months  after  the  trial. 
The  district  court  found  that,  although  prior 
registrars  had  discriminated  against  Negro 
voter  applicants,  the  present  board  was  not 
discriminating  and  it  declined  to  issue  an 
injunction  against  discrimination.  In  addi- 
tion, the  court  refused  the  Government's  re- 
quest for  a  finding  of  a  "pattern  or  practice" 
of  discrimination  (the  finding  which  triggers 
the  voting  referee  machinery  of  the  1D60 
Civil  Rights  Act)  and  for  an  order  requiring 
the  board  to  register  specific  qualified  Ne- 
groes.   The  Government  appealed. 

Although  the  Clarke  County  case  was  de- 
cided with  unusual  promptness  In  February 
1963.  the  court  granted  wholly  Inadequate 
relief.  The  court  did  find  that  the  registrar 
had  discriminated  against  Negro  applicants 
and  that  the  registration  forms  of  white  ap- 
plicants were  full  of  irregularities  but  the 
court  also  found  that  the  discrimination  had 
not  been  pursuant  to  a  "pattern  or  practice." 
Moreover,  the  court  denied  the  Government's 
request  for  an  order  directing  the  registrar 
to  apply  to  Negro  applicants  the  same  easy 
standards  that  had  been  applied  to  white 
applicants  during  the  period  of  discrimina- 
tion until  the  effects  of  the  prst  discrimina- 
tion had  been  dissipated.  Accordingly,  an 
appeal  again  was  necessary. 

(4)  Delayed  and  Inadequate  relief  on  ap- 
peal: The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  has  been  burdened  with  an  over- 
loaded docket  for  the  past  several  years. 
This  problem  is  aggravated  in  voting  cases 
because  It  is  often  necessary  for  the  appel- 
late panel  to  pore  over  voluminous  records 
and  exhibits,  particularly  when  the  trial 
court's  findings  of  fact  are  challenged  on 
appeal  as  "clearly  erroneous."  The  Dallas 
and  Clarke  County  cases  point  up  this  prob- 
lem. 

In  the  Dallas  County  case,  the  appeal  from 
the  trial  court's  decision  of  November  1962 
was  argued  in  June  1963.  The  appeal  w;is 
decided  in  September  1963.  almost  11  months 
after  the  district  court's  decision. 

The  appeal  in  the  Clarke  County  case  w.is 
argued  in  December  1963,  10  months  after 
the  district  court's  decision.  This  appeal 
was  decided  in  February  1964.  The  Gov- 
ernment then  petitioned  for  a  rehearing 
which  was  granted.  In  April  1964.  following 
rehearing  and  over  14  months  following  the 
district  court's  decision,  the  court  of  appeals 
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reversed  and  remanded  the  case  to  the  trial 

court. 

In  both  the  Dallas  and  Clarke  County 
cases  the  Government  asked  the  court  of 
appeals  to  direct  the  district  court  to  order 
the  registrars  to  apply  to  Negroes  the  same 
standards  applied  to  whites  dtiring  the  period 
of  discrimination.  This  form  of  relief,  usu- 
ally characterized  as  "freezing"  relief,  is 
embodied  In  the  voting  referee  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I960  (42  U.S.C. 
1971(e) )  and,  in  more  recent  cases,  the  court 
of  appeals  has  applied  the  freezing  principle. 
See  United  States  v.  Mississippi  (Walthall 
County),  339  P.  2d  679  (C.A.  5,  1964) ;  United 
States  v.  Duke.  332  F.  2d  759  (C.A.  5.  1964). 
But  the  faUure  to  secure  "freezing"  relief 
in  the  Dallas  and  Clarke  County  appeals 
meant  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  no  real 
progress  had  been  made. 

(5)  Defiance  of  decrees  against  discrimi- 
nation: The  Dallas  County  case  illustrates 
the  lamentable  fact  that  State  registration 
officials  who  are  determined  to  thwart  the 
efforts  of  qualified  Negroes  to  register  and 
vote  may  simply  flout  a  Federal  Court's 
decree  against  discrimination.  In  November 
1963  the  district  court  issued  an  injunc- 
tion against  discrimination  by  the  Dallas 
County  Board  of  Registrars  pursuant  to  the 
court  of  appeals'  mandate. 

Among  other  matters,  the  registrars  were 
specifically  enjoined  from  (1)  rejecting  Ne- 
gro j^jpllcants  for  immaterial  errors  and 
omissions  on  their  application  forms,  (2) 
asking  applicants  oral  questions  unless  they 
complied  with  both  State  and  Federal  law. 
and  (3)  using  the  State-prescribed  question- 
naire as  a  "test."  unless  grading  standards 
were  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  court. 
Subsequent  investigations  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  showed  that  the  registrars  were 
defying  the  court's  injunction.  At  a  sub- 
sequent hearing  in  October  1964,  it  was 
shown,  for  example,  that  the  board  had  con- 
tinued to  "test"  and  arbitrarily  reject  Negro 
applicants  after  the  Issuance  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1963  Injunction.  Existing  civil  and 
criminal  contempt  sanctions  have  proved  in- 
adequate to  coerce  compliance  with  injunc- 
tions against  discrimination. 

<B)    OTHER   DEFICIENCIES    IN    THE   CIVIL   LITIGA- 
TION   PROCESS 

In  addition  to  the  prolonged  delays,  In- 
adequate relief,  and  intransigence  of  local 
officials,  which  are  encountered  in  Individual 
cases,  there  are  at  least  two  other  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  civil  litigation  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  is  inadequate. 

The  first  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  law  to  prevent  local  officials  and. 
Indeed.  State  legislators  who  are  hostile  to 
the  awakening  political  aspirations  of 
Negroes,  from  continuously  erecting  addi- 
tional barriers  to  the  ballot.  As  Burke  Mar- 
shall, former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  pointed  out: 

"When  the  will  to  keep  Negro  registration 
to  a  minimum  is  strong,  and  the  routnie  of 
determining  whose  applications  are  accept- 
able Is  within  the  discretion  of  local  offi- 
cials, the  latitude  for  discrimination  is  al- 
most endless.  The  practices  that  can  be 
used  are  virtually  infinite." 

On  the  local  level,  registration  officials, 
determined  to  retain  white  political  suprem- 
acy, have  proved  themselves  adept  in  devis- 
ing new  discriminatory  techniques  not  cov- 
ered by  the  letter  of  an  injunction  against 
discrimination.  Likeminded  State  officials 
and  legislators  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  have  thrown  up  additional  bar- 
riers before  prospective  Negro  voters.  For 
example,  in  January  1964.  a  new  and  diffi- 
cult literacy  and  knowledge-of-government 
test  was  prescribed  for  use  by  all  Alabama 
county  registrars.  Since  registration  in  Ala- 
bama is  permanent  and  most  of  the  white 
residents  of  voting  age  were  already  regis- 
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tered,  the  impact  of  the  new  requirements 
was  primarily  on  the  Negroes,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  unregistered.  And  an- 
other, still  more  difficult  test  was  adopted 
in  September  1964.  The  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature adopted  a  bundle  of  new  voter  regis- 
tration laws  in  1962,  including  a  law  which 
forbids  registrars  from  telling  rejected  ap- 
plicants for  registration  the  reason  for  re- 
jection. The  Louisiana  Legislature,  not  to 
be  outdone,  adopted  a  new  "citizenship" 
test  in  1962,  which  was  made  more  difficult 
early  in  1965. 

The  legality  of  all  of  these  laws  has  been 
challenged  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  relief  has  been  granted  in  a  suit  involv- 
ing the  legality  of  the  Louisiana  tests.  See 
Louisiana  v.  United  States.  85  S.  Ct.  817 
(1965).  But  such  proceedings  are  inevitably 
time  consuming  and  the  practical  results 
are.  at  best,  mixed.  The  only  certainty  Is 
that  the  State  legislatures  remain  free  to 
adopt  new  discriminatory  devices  if  they 
are  so  inclined  or  are  subjected  to  sufficient 
pressure. 

A  second  formidable  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  voter  registration  process 
and  the  Institutional  limitations  of  judicial 
proceedings.  Voter  registration  is  a  contin- 
uing administrative  process  which  generates 
a  strong  and  steady  volume  of  simple  factual 
disputes.  Judicial  proceedings,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  traditionally  concerned  with  the 
application  of  the  law  to  a  discrete  set  of 
facts.  It  is  completely  impracticable  to  at- 
tempt to  police  the  State's  registration  proc- 
ess through  an  endless  series  of  enforcement 
proceedings,  once  an  injunction  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  problem  demands  a  simplified 
administrative  remedy. 

(C)     DEFICIENCIES   IN   THE   VOTING   REFEREE    MA- 
CHINERY— 42    U.SC.     1971(e) OF    THE    CIVIL 

EIGHTS  ACT  OF   1960 

The  voting  referee  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960,  42  U.S.C.  1971  (e) .  may.  in 
the  long  run.  prove  to  be  of  some  limited 
utility  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  racial 
discrimination  in  voter  registration.  (This 
statute  does  not  deal  at  all  with  discrimina- 
tion against  registered  Negro  voters,  for  ex- 
ample, in  refusing  to  count  their  votes.) 
But  analysis  readily  shows  that  the  referee 
machinery  of  the  1960  act  is  completely  in- 
adequtae  to  solve  the  problem  quickly  and 
effectively.  The  following  deficiencies  are 
particularly  noteworthy: 

(1)  Proof  of  prior  discrimination  a  pre- 
requisite: The  remedy  is  not  even  available 
until  the  Government  has  brought  and  won 
a  lawsuit  and  proved  past  discrimination 
"pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  practice." 

(2)  Limited  availability  of  the  remedy: 
After  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  discrimina- 
tion has  been  proved,  the  remedy  is,  of 
course,  available  only  in  the  geographical 
area  where  the  pattern  existed.  In  the  usual 
case,  this  means  a  single  county  or  parish. 

(3)  The  problem  of  community  pressures: 
The  statute  requires  that  referees  be  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  Federal  judicial  district  in 
which  they  are  appointed  to  serve.  In  areas 
where  segregationist  sentiment  is  strong,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  find  conscientious  and 
qualified  persons  to  serve  as  referees. 

(4)  Burdens  on  the  Federal  district  courts : 
Even  where  a  referee  is  appointed,  the  stat- 
utory machinery  imposes  substantial  bur- 
dens on  the  Federal  district  courts.  Factual 
disputes  over  qualifications  of  Individual  ap- 
plicants must  be  resolved  by  the  district 
Judge  personally. 

(5)  Other  problems — The  Perry  County 
case:  The  foregoing  deficiencies  are  apparent 
from  a  reading  of  the  statute  and  a  general 
familiarity  with  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
porblem.  Practical  experience  under  the 
statute  has  shown  that  additional  problems 
may  arise  in  Its  administration.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
the  referee  machinery  In  Perry  County,  Ala, 
is  most  instructive. 


In  August  1962,  the  Department  brought 
suit  against  the  Perry  County  Board  of  Reg- 
istrars, alleging  racial  discrimination  against 
Negro  applicants  for  voter  registration.  At 
that  time,  3,100  white  persons — 90  percent 
of  the  adult  whites  and  257  Negroes,  5  percent 
of  the  adult  Negroes,  were  registered  to  vote. 
The  case  was  tried  In  October,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1962,  the  Federal  district  court  enjoined 
the  board  of  registrars  from  discriminating. 
In  January  1963,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
board  was  defying  the  court's  order  and  civil 
contempt  proceedings  were  initiated  by  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time,  the  voting 
referee  machinery  of  the  1960  act — which 
permits  application  for  registration  to  be 
made  directly  to  the  court  or  a  voting  ref- 
eree— was  set  in  motion  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  registration  of  qualified  Negroes. 
A  total  of  173  Perry  County  Negroes  wrote 
letters  to  the  Federal  district  cotirt  explain- 
ing that  their  applications  for  registration 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Registrars 
since  the  court's  decree  and  asking  the  court  s 
help.  The  court  pro^'ided  no  relief  other 
than  to  order  the  board  to  meet  on  special 
registration  days  and  reconsider  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  who  had  written  the  letters. 
The  Board  of  Regrstrars  met,  reconsidered, 
and  again  rejected  most  of  these  Negro  ap- 
plications. 

During  August  and  September  1963,  an 
additional  175  letters  were  flled  in  the  dis- 
trict court.  The  court  ruled  that  these  let- 
ters "do  not  contain  requisite  information 
to  qualify  them  as  applications"  under  the 
statute.     The  Government  appealed. 

In  July  1964.  the  court  of  appeals  reversed, 
directed  the  district  court  to  process  the 
applications,  and  suggested  that  the  court 
might  find  it  helpful  to  appoint  a  referee. 

In  September  1964,  the  district  court  ap- 
pointed a  practicing  attorney  from  nearby 
Hale  County.  Ala.,  to  act  as  referee.  The 
referee  notified  the  Negroes  who  had  written 
letters  to  the  court  that  he  would  hold  hear- 
ings on  their  applications,  and  134  Negroes 
subsequently  presented  themselves  to  dem- 
onstrate their  qualifications. 

Although  the  statute  provides  that  in 
Judging  the  applicant's  qualifications  to 
vote,  the  standards  used  may  be  no  more 
stringent  than  those  previously  applied  to 
white  applicants  during  the  period  of  dis- 
crimination, and  although  only  minimal 
standards  of  literacy  had  been  imposed  In 
the  past,  the  referee  administered  to  the 
Negroes  a  knowledge-of-government  test 
and  a  literacy  test.  He  also  subjected  them 
to  an  oral  dictation  test,  notwithstanding 
the  earlier  enactment  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  requiring  literacy  tests  to  be 
"wholly  in  writing." 

Following  the  hearings,  the  referee  filed 
his  reports  in  the  Federal  district  court, 
recommending  the  rejection  of  the  applica- 
tions of  110  of  the  134  Negroes.  On  November 
18.  the  district  court  confirmed  the  referee's 
report  In  all  respects. 

Once  again,  the  Government  appealed  and. 
this  time,  obtained  an  order  expediting  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal,  which  is  now  set  for 
argument  on  May  20.  1965 — over  2  years 
after  the  first  applications  were  filed  in  the 
district  coiirt  under  the  voting  referee  pro- 
visions of  42  U.S.C.  1971  (e) . 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  vot- 
ing referee  machinery  of  the  1960  Civil  Rights 
Act  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we 
heard  almost  every  argument  made 
against  this  bill — and  the  amendment  • 
seeks  to  strike  out  the  very  heart  of  the 
bill — when  we  were  discussing  title  n 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
public     accommodations     sections.    At 
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that  time  the  proponents,  just  as  the  pro- 
ponents now,  could  not  cite  precedents 
which  were  precisely  on  all  fours,  as 
we  lawyers  say.  with  what  was  proposed 
to  be  done.  But  we  felt  the  factual  basis 
which  had  been  laid  for  the  legislation, 
when  added  to  the  principles  established 
by  the  cases,  demonstrated  its  constitu- 
tionality. We  turned  out  to  be  right. 
Precisely  the  same  issue  is  involved  to- 
day. 

I  consider  this  to  be  a  decisive  point: 
The  cases  clearly  indicate  that  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
States.  The  cases  also  indicate  that  this 
power  is  subject  to  the  supreme  power 
of  the  United  States  under  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

That  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  sus- 
pension of  tests  or  devices  under  this 
bill.  The  Congress  has  as  the  basis  of 
fact  the  lack  of  success  in  eradicating 
voter  discrimination  with  judicial  pro- 
ceedings under  the  acts  of  1957,  1960, 
and  1964,  and  previous  acts.  Therefore 
the  Congress  must  do  what  is  needed  to 
implement  the  safeguards  of  the  15th 
amendment.  It  must  find  a  new  way  to 
safeguard  those  rights  which  is  com- 
patible with  a  reasonable  implementa- 
tion of  the  right  sought  to  be  safe- 
guarded. 

We  submit  that  the  triggering  devices 
contained  in  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
the  Ervin  amendment  seeks  to  strike  are 
reasonable  implementations,  based  upon 
experience,  and  necessary  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  right  guaranteed  by  the 
15th  amendment. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  right 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment  is 
superior  to  the  power  of  the  States  to  fix 
the  qualifications  of  voters.  That  is  the 
very  meaning  of  the  15th  amendment. 
It  came  later  than  and  modifies  the  ear- 
lier provision  of  the  Constitution. 

So  the  real  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  so-called  triggering  devices  are  rea- 
sonably adapted  to  safeguard  the  rights 
which  are  sought  to  be  protected  by  the 
15th  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  carmot.  I  have  not 
begun  to  complete  my  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  have  2  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  situation  as  I  see 
it  is  that  when  the  triggering  devices  are 
measured  against  the  States  to  which 
they  apply,  we  find  we  are  reaching  just 
about  those  areas,  on  the  whole,  although 
not  in  every  case — we  cannot  possibly 
tailor  legislation  that  neatly — in  which 
experience  has  shown  that  previous  laws 
Congress  has  enacted  have  not  been  as 
effective  as  they  should  be  in  safeguard- 
ing the  15th  amendment. 

The  fulcrum  of  the  argument  is  that, 
once  that  right  is  denied,  it  represents  an 
irremediable  loss,  because  a  person  can- 
not later  cast  a  vote. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
the  scheme  of  this  law  will  be  held  con- 
stitutional as  a  reasonable  way,  notwith- 


standing the  very  astute  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  it  reaches  county  A  and  does  not 
reach  county  B.  It  cannot  be  perfect. 
But  it  reaches  the  places  Congress  has 
found  need  to  be  reached  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  rights  under  the  15th 
amendment. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  provision  will  be  sustained.  I 
believe  the  measure  to  be  as  limited  as  it 
can  reasonably  be  drawn,  and  yet  take 
care  of  conditions  which  facts  show  re- 
quire action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has 
stated  a  series  of  events  unuer  which 
the  triggering  of  the  act  will  go  into  op- 
eration. That  triggering  means  a  sus- 
pension of  the  constitutional  provision 
or  a  suspension  of  State  law  or  a  sus- 
pension of  a  device  that  is  used  to  deny 
a  nonwhite  the  right  to  vote.  My  ques- 
tion is,  Where  in  the  Constitution  does 
the  Senator  find  authority  placed  in  the 
Congress  to  suspend,  nullify,  or  render 
void  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  or 
provisions  of  State  law?  Where  in  the 
Constitution  is  there  that  power  or 
right? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  read  it 
to  the  Senator.  Section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment  states  that  "the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes;  but 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  it  resides  on  the 
Lassiter  case,  which  was  mentioned  here, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  reserved  the 
right  to  strike  down  a  State  literacy  test 
when  it  finds  it  violates  the  15th  amend- 
ment guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote  with- 
out discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  or 
color. 

Therefore  Congress  has  full  power  to 
impose  reasonable  restrictions,  acting 
pursuant  to  its  constitutional  powers, 
which  we  are  doing  under  section  2  of 
the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  now  we 
reach  the  crux  of  the  whole  issue.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  construes  that 
to  mean  that  Congress  has  power  to  sus- 
pend, provided  it  adopts  a  law,  but  the 
law  must  be  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  read  that  it  can  provide 
regulations  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  suspended,  or  when  the  Con- 
stitution or  law  of  any  State  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  is  suspend- 
ed, the  Congress  is  acting  beyond  the 
scope  of  its  powers. 

I  do  not  like  to  utter  these  words,  but 
I  took  an  oath  when  I  came  into  the  Con- 
gress; and  I  heard  the  last  Senator  to 
enter  this  Congress  take  his  oath. 

When  he  took  it.  I  trembled.  I  did  so 
because  I  realized  how  much  it  meant. 


We  must  stand  by  the  Constitution,  come 
hell  or  high  water. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  i 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  briefly  that 
I  took  the  same  oath,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  suspend  the  15th  amendment  so  long 
as  I  am  conscious.  Therefore  I  shall 
vote  "nay"  on  the  Ervin  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark  1 . 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend  this 
question :  Is  it  not  an  egregious  error  into 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  falling, 
due  to  his  misapprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  hornbook  constitutional  law,  to 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment, having  been  passed  later  than  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  onsti-ued  as  partially  modifying  and 
amending  that  earlier  portion? 

We  know  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  be- 
cause of  discrimination.  Obviously  the 
15th  amendment  supersedes  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Constitution  where  discri- 
mination is  shown  and  Congress  finds 
discrimination  has  been  shown. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  that  were  true,  the 
15th  amendment  would  be  nullified.  If 
it  were,  no  State  law  can  stand  in  the 
face  of  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  trouble  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  his  colleagues  is 
that  they  are 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
answer  the  statement  which  has  just 
been  made. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President— Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  15  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  fully  famiUar 
with  the  proposition  that  the  last  law 
passed,  if  it  conflicts  with  preceding  law, 
becomes  the  law;  but  the  15th  amend- 
ment is  merely  a  limitation  upon  the 
second  section  of  the  first  article  in  the 
14th  amendment.    Both  stand. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  How  much 
time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  How  much  times  remains 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  12 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  15th 
amendment  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Court  many  times.  The  15th  amend- 
ment does  not  authorize  Congress  to  vio- 
late the  rest  of  the  Constitution.  The 
clearest  case  on  the  meaning  of  the  2d 
section  of  the  15th  amendment  is 
Karem  v.  the  United  States.  121  F.  250,  a 
decision  by  Judge  Lurton,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
This  is  what  he  said,  in  part: 

The  affirmative  right  to  vote  in  such  elec- 
tions is  still  dependent  upon  and  secured  by 
ihe  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  the 
power  of  the  State  to  prescribe  qualification 
being  limited  in  only  one  particular.  The 
right  of  the  voter  not  to  be  discriminated 
.igainst  at  such  elections  on  account  of  race 
or  color  is  the  only  right  protected  by  this 
nmendment.  and  that  right  is  a  very  difTer- 
ent  right  from  the  affirmative  right  to  vote. 

There  are  certain  very  obvious  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  article:  First,  legis- 
lation authorized  by  the  amendment  must  be 
addressed  to  State  action  in  some  form,  or 
through  some  agency;  second,  it  must  be  lim- 
ited to  dealing  with  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  condition. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  de- 
fective. It  is  not  limited  to  legislation 
dealing  with  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  outlaw  literacy  tests  which  are  au- 
thorized by  other  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

With  re-spect  to  the  comments  of  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  15th  amendment 
was  adopted  after  article  II.  section  1 
was  ratified  in  the  original  Constitution; 
but  when  the  Congress  submitted  the 
17th  amendment  to  the  States  and  pre- 
scribed the  qualifications  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, it  used  exactly  the  same  phraseol- 
ogy as  the  second  section  of  the  1st 
article  to  the  Constitution,  and  that 
amendment  was  passed  long  after  the 
15lh  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  decision  in  Kar- 
em against  United  States  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Karem  Against  United  States 

(Circuit    Court    of    Appeals,    Sixth    Circuit, 

February  24,  1903,  No.  1.068.) 

1.  Election — Federal  Legislation  Affecting 
State  Elections— Limitation  of  Power.  The 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  voting  at  purely  state  elections  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  fifteenth  constitutional 
amendment,  and  is  limited  by  such  amend- 
ment to  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  from  being  denied  or 
abridged  by  a  state  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  condition;  and  since  the  amendment  is, 
in  terms,  addressed  to  action  by  the  United 
States  or  a  state,  appropriate  legislation  for 
its  enforcement  must  also  be  addressed  to 
state  action,  and  not  to  the  action  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

2.  Penal  Statute — Construction — Constitu- 
tional Power  to  Enact. 

A  penal  act  of  Congress  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, as  an  exercise  of  the  power  given  by 
a  constitutional  provision  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  for  its  enforcement,  where 
the  act  is  broader  in  its  terms  than  the  con- 
stitutional provision,  and  the  language  used 


covers  wrongful  acts  without  as  well  as  with- 
in the  same.  In  such  case  the  courts  cannot 
limit  the  act  by  construction,  and  bring  it 
within  the  constitutional  grant  of  power. 

3  Elections — Preventing  Citizen  From  Vot- 
ing at  State  Election — Federal  Statute. 

Rev.  St.  §  5508  [U.S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p. 
3712],  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
"if  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure, 
oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen 
in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,"  Is  not  ap- 
propriate legislation  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  fifteenth  constitutional  amendment, 
both  because  it  relates  to  the  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, and  not  of  a  state,  and  because  it  is 
broader  in  its  terms  than  the  legislation 
authorized  by  the  amendment;  and  It  will 
not  sustain  an  Indictment  for  conspiring  to 
prevent  a  citizen  from  voting  at  a  purely 
state  or  municipal  election  on  account  of 
his  race  or  color,  whether  the  defendants  are 
charged  as  Individuals,  or  as  officers  of  the 
state. 

In  Error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky. 
The  plaintiff  In  error  has  been  convicted 
under  an  indictment  framed  under  section 
5508  of  the  Revised  Statutes  [U.S.  Comp.  St. 
1901 .  p.  3712 1 .     The  indictment,  in  substance, 
charges  that  the  plaintiff  In  error  and  C.  H. 
Watson  and  G.  P.  Bohn  and  others,  to  the 
grand    Jury   unknown,   combined    and   con- 
spired together  to  Injure,  oppress,  threaten, 
and    Intimidate   certain   named   persons    of 
color,  citizens  of  the  Unlt«d  States  and  of 
the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  lawfully  qualified 
voters  under  the  law  of  Kentucky,  from  exer- 
cising and   enjoying  "a  right   and   privilege 
secured  to  them  •   *   *  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  wit.  the 
right  and   privilege  to  vote   at  the  election 
hereafter  named,  without  distinction  of  race, 
color,   or  previous   condition   of   servitude." 
It  is  then  averred  that  there  was  held  within 
the  state  of  Kentucky  on  November  7.  1899, 
an  election  for  state  and  municipal  offices 
only,  and  that  at  a  certain  named  precinct 
the  defendant  Karem  was  a  judge  of  election, 
C.  H.  Watson  a  clerk,  and  G.  P.  Bohn  the 
sheriff   holding  the   election,   and   that   the 
said  persons  of  color  were  lawful  voters  in 
said  precinct,  and  legally  entitled  to  vote  at 
said  election,  and  that  they  each  appeared 
at  the  polls  within  the  time  fixed  by  law  and 
offered  to  vote  in  and  at  said  election,  but 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  afore- 
said, the  said  defendants  did  prevent  them 
from  voting  on  account  of  their  race,  color, 
and  previous  condition  of  servitude.     To  this 
Indictment  the  defendant  Karem  demurred 
upon  the  ground  that  the  facts  stated  did 
not  constitute  an  offense  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.    The  demurrer  was  over- 
ruled.    The  indictment  was  dismissed  as  to 
the  alleged  conspirator  Bohn.     The  remain- 
ing defendants.  Karem  and  Watson,  entered 
pleas  of  not  guilty.     At  the  conclusion  of  all 
the  evidence  each  of  the  defendants  moved 
the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  to  find  against 
the  government.     This  motion  was  allowed 
as  to  Watson  and  disallowed  as  to  Karem. 
who  has  sued  out  this  writ  to  reverse  a  judg- 
ment based  upon  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

W.    M.    Smith    and    Swager    Shirley,    for 
plaintiff  In  error. 
R.  D.  Hill,  for  defendant  in  error. 
Before      Lurton.      Day.      and       Severens, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Lurton,  Circuit  Judge,  after  making  the 
foregoing  statement  of  the  case,  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

Many  errors  have  been  assigned  and  ar- 
gued, but.  Inasmucli  as  we  are  of  opinion  that 
no  offense  was  charged  against  the  United 
States  in  the  indictment,  it  is  wholly  unnec- 
essary to  pass  upon  any  of  the  other  ques- 
tions of  either  fact  or  law. 

If  Congress  has  not  declared  tlie  acts 
charged  to  have  been  done  by  Karem  to  be  an 


offense  eigainst  the  United  States,  the  courts 
have  no  power  to  treat  them  as  such,  even 
though  the  Congress  may  have  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  make  such  acts  a  crime 
against  the  United  States.  United  States 
v.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214.  23  L.  Ed.  563. 

The  contention  of  the  Government  is  that 
the  acts  charged  constitute  an  offense  indict- 
able and  punishable  under  sections  2004  and 
5508  [U.S.  Comp.  St.  1901.  pp.  1272.  3712]. 
Those  sections  are  in  these  words: 

"Sec.  2004.  All  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at 
any  election  by  the  people  in  any  state,  ter- 
ritory, district,  county,  city,  parish,  township, 
school  district,  municipality,  or  other  terri- 
torial subdivision,  shall  be  entitled  and  al- 
lowed to  vote  at  aU  such  elections,  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude:  any  constitution,  law. 
custom,  usage,  or  regulation  of  any  state  or 
territory',  or  by  or  under  its  authority,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

"Sec.  5508.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire 
to  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimidate 
any  cltlz«n  In  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment 
of  any  right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the 
same;  or  if  two  or  more  persons  go  in  dis- 
guise on  the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of 
another  with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his 
free  exercise  or  enjo3rment  of  any  right  or 
privilege  so  secured,  they  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  and  imprisoned  not  more 
than  10  years;  and  shall,  moreover,  be  there- 
after ineligible  to  any  office,  or  place  of  honor, 
profit,  or  trust  created  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

Neither  the  act  from  which  section  2004  is 
taken,  nor  any  section  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, undertakes,  in  terms,  to  make  its  vio- 
lation an  offense  against  the  United  States, 
or  provide  for  any  punishment.  It  does 
nothing  more  than  the  amendment  does  pro- 
prio  vigore.  As  said  In  Ex  parte  Yarbrough . 
110  U.S.  651,  4  sup.  Ct.  152,  28  L.  Ed.  274.  the 
amendment  "annulled  the  discriminating 
wort*  'white,'  "  wherever  it  was  found  in  a 
state  constitution  or  election  law,  "and  thus 
placed  the  colored  person  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  right  as  white  persons."  "And." 
said  Justice  Miller,  In  the  same  case,  "such 
would  be  the  effect  of  any  future  constitu- 
tional provision  of  a  state  which  should  give 
the  right  of  voting  exclusively  to  white  peo- 
ple, whether  they  be  men  or  women." 

But  if  section  2004  be  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  a  declaration  of  the  effect  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  no  penalty  is  provided 
for  its  violation.  In  United  States  v.  Reese. 
92  U.S.  214,  216,  23  L.  Ed.  563,  the  court  said: 
"If  Congress  has  not  declared  an  act  done 
within  a  state  to  be  a  crime  against  the 
United  States,  the  courts  have  no  power  to 
treat  It  as  such." 

Referring  to  this  section  2004.  then  the 
first  section  of  the  act  of  1870  (Act  May  31. 
1870,  c.  114;  16  Stat.  140).  the  court  said: 
"It  Is  not  claimed  tliat  there  Is  any  statute 
which  can  reach  this  case,  unless  it  be  the 
one  in  question.  Looking,  then,  to  this  stat- 
ute, we  find  that  Its  first  section  provides 
that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
or  shall  be  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote 
at  any  election,  •  •  •  shall  be  entitled  and 
allowed  to  vote  thereat,  without  distinction 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, any  constitution  •  *  •  of  the  state  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  simply 
declares  a  right,  without  providing  a  punish- 
ment for  its  violation." 

The  indictment  In  this  case  must  ther.--- 
fore  be  predicated  wholly  upon  s'K^tion  5508. 
or  the  acts  charged  have  not  been  constituted 
an  offense  punishable  by  the  United  Stiites. 
But  the  constitutional  authority  for  the  leg- 
islation embodied  in  this  section  is  very 
much  broader  than  the  fifteenth  amendment. 
It  was  the  sixth  section  of  the  enforcement 
act  of  1870  (Act  May  31.  1870.  c.  116:  16  St^t. 
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141 ) .  The  character  of  the  "rights  and  privi- 
leges" protected  Is  best  Illustrated  by  some 
of  the  cases  In  which  It  has  been  construed 
and  enforced.  The  right  of  a  qualified  voter 
to  vote  for  a  member  of  Congress  is  a  right 
"secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5508  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  651,  4  Sup.  Ct.  152,  28 
L.  Ed.  274.  In  the  case  cited  the  indictment 
was  brought  under  sections  5508  and  5520 
of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  indictment  In 
that  case  charged  that  the  conspiracy  was  to 
deprive  certain  qualified  colored  voters,  on 
account  of  their  color,  race,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  "of  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  and  privileges  of  suffrage  in  the  election 
of  a  lawfully  qualified  person  as  a  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  •  •  • 
which  said  right  and  privilege  of  suffrage 
was  secured  to  the  said  Berry  Saunders  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States."  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
right  to  vote  In  a  congressional  election  was 
a  right  secured  by,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  Lackey  v.  United  States,  46  C.  C.  A.  189, 
107  Fed.  114.  53  L.  R.  A.  660,  after  quoting 
from  the  opinion  the  argument  for  that  con- 
clusion, we  said: 

"The  judgment  of  the  court  was  also  rested. 
In  part,  upon  the  broader  ground  that  the 
Congress  had  the  general  Implied  power  to 
protect  the  elections  on  which  its  existence 
depends  from  violence  and  corruption.  But 
all  that  is  said  in  that  case  upon  this  aspect 
of  the  question  was  said  of  elections  at 
which  electors  or  Congressmen  are  to  be 
chosen,  and  of  the  direct  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  securing  such  elections  from 
violence,  corruption,  and  fraud.  But  whether 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  respect 
to  congressional  elections  depends  upon  the 
effect  of  the  second  and  fourth  sections  of 
article  1  of  the  Constitution,  or  arises  out  of 
the  Implied  power  to  protect  such  elections 
against  violence  and  fraud  because  they  are 
federal  elections  so  far  as  federal  officials 
are  thereby  directly  chosen,  it  is  very  obvious 
that,  whether  such  power  be  attributed  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other  source.  It  fur- 
nishes no  reason  for  any  interference  at  a 
purely  state  election." 

In  United  States  v.  Waddell,  112  U.S.  76, 
5  Sup.  Ct.  35,  28  L.  Ed.  673,  an  Indictment 
■under  this  section  was  also  svistained.  "The 
particular  right  held  In  that  case  to  be  de- 
pendent on  and  secured  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  be  protected  by  section 
5508  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  against  inter- 
ference by  Individuals,  was  the  right  of  a 
citizen,  having  made  a  homestead  entry  on 
public  land,  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
to  continue  to  reside  on  the  land  for  five 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  title." 

In  Logan  v.  United  States,  144  U.S.  263.  12 
Sup.  Ct.  617,  36  L.  Ed.  429,  It  was  held  that 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  the  custody 
of  a  marshal  of  the  United  States  under  a 
lawful  commitment  to  answer  an  offense 
against  the  United  States,  has  the  right  to 
be  protected  by  the  United  States  against 
lawless  violence,  and  that  this  right  is  a 
right  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  his  enjoyment  of  this  right 
of  protection  Is  indictable  under  section  5508. 

None  of  the  cases  in  which  an  Indictment 
under  this  section  has  been  sustained  in- 
volved a  discrimination  against  voters  in  a 
purely  state  election  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  It  is 
plain  that  resort  can  be  had  to  this  section 
only  upon  the  theory  that  the  right  to  vote 
at  a  purely  state  election  Is  a  right  or  priv- 
ilege secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject  of 
voting  at  purely  state  elections  Is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  fifteenth  amendment. 
United  States  v.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214,  24  L.  Ed. 


563;  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92  U.S.  542, 
23  L.  Ed.  588.  The  plain  purpose  of  that 
amendment  was  to  prevent  all  discrimination 
by  the  United  States  and  by  the  states  in  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  on  account  of  "race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
The  amendment  reads  thus : 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by,  any 
state  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

The  well-settled  construction  of  the  article 
is  that  it  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suf- 
frage upon  any  one.  United  States  v.  Reeves, 
92  U.S.  214,  23  L.  Ed.  563;  United  States  v. 
Crtiikshank,  92  U.S.  542,  23  L.  Ed.   588. 

In  the  case  last  cited  the  opinion  in  the 
Circuit  Court  was  by  Justice  Bradley,  and  Is 
reported  as  U.S.  v.  Cruikshank,  1  Woods,  308, 
and  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,897.  In  the  opinion  re- 
ferred to,  the  learned  Justice,  referring  to 
the    amendment,    said: 

"It  does  not  confer  the  right  to  vote.  That 
Is  the  prerogative  of  the  state  laws.  It  only 
confers  a  right  not  to  be  excluded  from 
voting  by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  and  this  is  all  the 
right  that  Congress  can  enforce." 

Referring  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  en- 
force this  amendment  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, he  said: 

"It  is  not  the  rlg'it  to  vote  which  is  guar- 
antied to  all  citizens.  Congress  cannot  Inter- 
fere with  the  regulation  of  that  right  by  the 
states,  except  to  prevent,  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation, any  distinction  as  to  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  The  state 
may  establish  any  other  conditions  and  dis- 
criminations it  pleases,  whether  as  to  age, 
sex,  property,  education,  or  anything  else." 

In  United  States  v.  Reese,  cited  above,  the 
court  said: 

"The  fifteenth  amendment  docs  not  con- 
fer the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one.  It 
prevents  the  states,  or  the  United  States, 
however,  from  giving  preference  in  this  par- 
ticular to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 
over  another  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Before  its 
adoption,  this  could  be  done.  It  was  as 
much  within  the  power  of  a  state  to  exclude 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  voting  on 
account  of  race,  etc.,  as  It  was  on  account  of 
age,  property,  or  education.  Now  it  Is  not. 
If  citizens  of  one  race,  having  certain  quali- 
fications, are  permitted  by  law  to  vote,  those 
of  another  having  the  same  qualifications 
must  be.  Previous  to  this  amendment  there 
was  no  constitutional  guaranty  against  this 
discrimination.  Now  there  Is.  It  follows 
that  the  amendment  has  Invested  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  with  a  new  con- 
stitutional right,  which  Is  within  the  pro- 
tecting power  of  Congress.  That  right  Is  ex- 
emption from  discrimination  in  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
This,  under  the  express  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of  the  amendment.  Congress 
may  enforce  by  'appropriate  legislation.'  " 

In  United  States  v.  Cruikshank.  cited 
above,  the  court  said: 

"In  Mi7ior  v.  Ilappcrsctt,  21  Wall.  178.  22 
L.  Ed.  627,  we  decided  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  not  conferred  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one,  and  that  the 
United  States  have  no  voters  of  their  own 
creation  in  the  states.  In  United  States  v. 
Reese  et  al.,  supra,  we  hold  that  the  fifteenth 
amendment  has  Invested  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  a  new  constitutional 
right,  which  is  exemption  from  discrimina- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  right  of  suffrage  Is  not  a  necessary  at- 
tribute of  national  citizenship,  but  that  ex- 


emption from  dlscrtniinatlon  In  the  exercise 
of  that  right  on  account  of  race,  etc.,  is.  The 
right  to  vote  in  the  states  comes  from  the 
states,  but  the  right  of  exemption  from  the 
prohibited  discrimination  comes  from  the 
United  States.  The  first  has  not  been  grant- 
ed or  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  last  has  been." 

Tlie  fifteenth  amendment  is  therefore  a 
limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  states  in 
the  execution  of  their  otherwise  unlimited 
right  to  prescribe  the  qualification  of  voters 
in  their  own  elections,  and  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enforce  this  limitation  Is  neces- 
sarily limited  to  legislation  appropriate  to 
the  correction  of  any  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  condition.  The  af- 
firmative right  to  vote  in  such  elections  is 
still  dependent  upon  and  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  state,  the  power  of 
the  state  to  prescribe  qualification  being 
limited  in  only  one  particular.  The  right  of 
the  voter  not  to  be  discriminated  against  at 
such  elections  on  account  of  race  or  color 
Is  the  only  right  protected  by  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  right  is  a  very  different  right 
from  the  affirmative  right  to  vot«. 

There  are  certain  very  obvious  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  article:  First,  legis- 
lation authorized  by  the  amendment  must  be 
addressed  to  state  action  in  some  form,  or 
through  some  agency:  second,  it  must  be 
limited  to  dealing  with  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  condition.  These 
in  their  order: 

1.  That  state,  and  not  individual,  action, 
is  the  subject  of  this  article,  would  seem  clear 
from  many  considerations.  The  right  to  vote 
in  a  purely  state  election,  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  right  granted  by  and  dependent  upon 
the  law  of  the  state,  is  therefore  a  right  which 
can  only  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  state. 
The  amendment  Is  therefore.  In  terms,  ad- 
dressed to  state  action.  Action  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  state  in  contravention  of 
this  right  of  nondiscrimination  on  accoxmt  of 
race,  color,  cr  condition  is  Inhibited.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  amendment  oper- 
ates only  to  annul  discriminations  in  exist- 
ing constitutions  and  laws,  and  to  prohibit 
all  future  legislation  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  of  suffrage  on  account  of  race,  color, 
and  condition,  and  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enforce  it  Is  therefore  limited  to 
legislation  appropriate  to  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  conduct  based  upon  discrimi- 
nating legislation.  We  think  this  too  narrow 
a  view  of  the  article.  Although  it  has  refer- 
ence to  state,  and  not  individual,  action,  It 
has  a  wider  scope  than  the  mere  nulliflcatioa 
or  Inhibition  of  state  legislative  action,  and 
avoids  and  inhibits  not  only  state  legislation, 
but  all  state  action  of  every  kind,  and  by 
every  one  assuming  to  exercise  the  power  of 
the  state,  whether  the  state's  authority  be 
exceeded  or  not.  When  the  Constitution 
speaks  of  a  state,  and  Inhibits  the  doing  of 
certain  things,  it  sometimes  Includes  under 
the  term  "state"  every  Instrumentality  or 
agency  of  the  state  which  presumes  to  act 
by  authority  of  the  state,  and  in  other  cases 
the  action  of  the  state  in  its  sovereign  or 
legislative  character  is  alone  referred  to. 
This  amendment  Is  not  limited  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  "laws"  denying  or  abridging  the 
elective  function.  For  this  very  reason  we 
conclude  that  legislation  enforcing  it  may 
be  corrective  of  any  state  action,  whether 
based  on  state  laws  authorizing  dlscrimliia- 
tlon  or  not.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  that  section  Is,  like  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  addressed  broadly  to  the  state. 
The  other  clauses  of  that  section  read  as 
follows: 

"No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
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law-  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Each  of  the  clauses  quoted  above  has  been 
authoritatively  construed  as  addressed  to 
state  action  in  some  form,  and  not  to  meri 
individual  conduct.  Slaughter  House  case, 
16  Wall,  36,  21  L.  Ed.  394;  Ex  parte  Virgiiiia, 
100  US  339,  25  L.  Ed.  676;  United  States  v. 
Cruikshank.  92  U.S.  542.  23  L.  Ed.  588;  United 
States  V.  Harris,  106  U.S.  629,  638,  1  Sup.  Ct. 
601  27  L.  Ed.  290;  Virginia  v.  Rives.  100  U.S. 
313  25  L.  Ed.  667;  Civil  Rights  case,  109  U.S. 
3  ll"  3  Sup.  Ct.  18,  27  L.  Ed.  835;  Chicago, 
B  &  Q.  R.  V.  Chicago,  166  U.S.  226,  17  Sup. 
Ct.  581,  41  L.Ed  979. 

In  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  the  Chief 
Justice  said: 

"The  14th  amendment  prohibits  a  State 
from  depriving  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  or  from  denying  to  any  person  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws;  but  this  provision 
does  not  add  anything  to  the  rights  of  one 
citizen  against  another.  It  simply  furnishes 
an  additional  guaranty  against  any  encroach- 
ment by  the  State  upon  the  fundamental 
rights  which  belong  to  every  citizen  as  a 
member  of  society." 

In  Virginia  v.  Rives  the  court  said : 

"The  provisions  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment here  refer  to  State  action,  exclusively, 
and  not  to  any  action  of  private  Individuals." 

In  United  States  v.  Harris,  Justice  Woods, 
after  citing  and  commenting  upon  the  earlier 
cases,  said  of  the  14th  amendment: 

"The  language  of  the  amendment  does  not 
leave  this  subject  in  douot.  When  the  State 
has  been  guilty  of  no  violation  of  Its  pro- 
visions; when  it  has  not  made  or  enforced 
any  law  abridging  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  when 
no  one  of  its  departments  has  deprived  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  or  denied  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws 
of  the  State,  as  enacted  by  its  legislative  and 
construed  by  its  Judicial  and  administered  by 
its  executive  departments,  recognize  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  persons,  the  amend- 
ment Imposes  no  duty  and  confers  no  p>ower 
upon  Congress." 

Referring  to  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.S.  339, 
25  L.  Ed.  676,  where  a  law  of  Congress  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  jury  service  on 
account  of  race,  color,  etc.,  was  upheld  as  war- 
ranted by  the  last  clause  of  the  first  section 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  court.  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Case,  109  U.S.  3,  151,  3  Sup. 
Ct.  18,  24,  27  L.  Ed.  835,  said : 

"In  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.S.  339,  25,  L. 
Ed.  676,  it  was  held  that  an  Indictment 
against  a  state  officer  under  this  section  for 
excluding  persons  of  color  from  the  jury  list 
is  sustainable.  But  a  moment's  attention  to 
its  terms  will  show  that  the  section  is  en- 
tirely corrective  in  Its  character.  Disquali- 
fications for  service  on  juries  are  only  cre- 
ated by  the  law,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
section  is  aimed  at  certain  disqualifying  laws, 
namely  those  which  make  mere  race  or  color 
a  disqualification;  and  the  second  clause  is 
directed  against  those  who,  assuming  to  use 
the  authority  of  the  state  government,  carry 
into  effect  such  a  rule  of  disqualification.  In 
the  Virginia  case,  the  state,  through  Its  of- 
ficer, enforced  a  rule  of  disqualification  which 
the  law  was  intended  to  abrogate  and  coun- 
teract. Whether  the  statute  book  of  the 
state  actually  laid  down  any  such  rule  or  dis- 
qualification or  not,  the  state,  through  Its 
officer,  enforced  such  a  rule;  and  It  Is  against 
such  state  action,  through  its  officers  or 
agents,  that  the  last  clause  of  the  section  is 
directed.  The  aspect  of  the  law  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  divest  It  of  any  unconstitutional 
character,  and  makes  It  differ  widely  from  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  the  same  act 
which  we  are  now  considering." 

In  Chicago  Burlington  <fe  Quincy  R.  Co.  v. 
Chicago,   166   U.S.   226.    17   Sxip.   Ct.   581,   41 


L.  Ed.  979.  it  Is  said,  referring  to  the  four- 
teenth amendment: 

"That  the  prohibitions  of  the  amendment 
refer  to  all  the  Instrumentalities  of  the  state, 
to  Its  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  au- 
thorities; and  therefore  whoever,  by  virtue 
of  public  position  undet  a  state  government, 
deprives  another  of  any  right  protected  by 
that  amendment  against  deprivation  by  the 
state,  violates  the  constitutional  inhibition; 
and  as  he  acts  in  the  name  and  for  the  state, 
is  clothed  with  the  state's  power,  his  act  is 
that  of  the  state." 

In  Logan  v.  United  States,  144  U.S.  263,  293, 
12  Sup.  Ct.  617.  626.  36  L.  Ed.  429.  the  cases 
cited  above  were  reviewed,  and  the  doctrine 
to  be  deduced  from  them  thus  formulated: 
"The  whole  scope  and  effect  of  this  series 
of  decisions  is  that,  while  certain  funda- 
mental rights,  recognized  and  declared,  but 
not  granted  or  created,  in  some  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  are  thereby 
guaranteed  only  against  violation  or  abridge- 
ment by  the  United  States,  or  by  the  states, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
affirmatively  enforced  by  Congress  against 
unlawful  acts  of  individuals,  yet  that  every 
right  created  by,  arising  under,  or  dependent 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
may  be  protected  and  enforced  by  Congress 
by  such  means  and  In  such  manner  as  Con- 
gress, In  the  exercise  of  the  correlative  duty 
of  protection,  or  of  the  legislative  powers 
conferred  upon  It  by  the  Constitution,  may 
In  Its  discretion,  deem  most  eligible  and  best 
adapted  to  attain  the  object." 

The  principles  of  Interpretation  applicable 
to  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment are  equally  applicable  to  the  construc- 
tion    of     the     fifteenth     amendment.    The 
amendment  simply  limits  state  power  in  re- 
spect to  suffrage  at  state  elections  by  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  In  the  enjoyment  of 
the   elective   franchise  on   account  of  race, 
color,  or  condition.     The  right  to  vote  In  its 
own  election  can  be  conferred  only  by  the 
state.     No  one.  therefore,  but  the  state,  can 
"deny   or   abridge"   the   right   to  vote.     The 
amendment  is  therefore  properly  addressed 
to  the  state.     Individuals  may  by  unlawful 
force  or  fraud  prevent  an  otherwise  lawful 
voter  from  voting.     But  it  would  simply  be 
an    act    of    lawless    violence.     The    right    of 
suffrage   would  not  be  denied   or   abridged. 
Individuals  cannot  deny  or  abridge  the  right 
of  suffrage,  for  they  cannot  confer  it.     It  is 
a  right  which  is  secured  by.  and  dependent 
upon.    law.     Individuals    cannot    "deny    or 
abridge"    a   right   of   suffrage    confirmed   by 
law  by  a  mere  lawless  act  of  fraud  or  intimi- 
dation or  violence.    To  deny  or  abridge  it  in 
the    sense'  and    meaning    of    the    fifteenth 
amendment,  there  must  be  some  act  of  the 
state,  through  its  legislative,  judicial,  or  ex- 
ecutive  departments.     Some    one   exercising 
the  power  of  the  state,  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  law  of  the  state,  must 
deny  to  otherwise  qualified  voters  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  condi- 
tion.    That  would  be  an  act  of  the  state, 
and    such    act    might   be    made    an    offense 
against  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the 
power  granted  by  the  fifteenth  amendment. 
To   justify  legislation  directed  to  the  mere 
lawless  acts  of  individuals  at  a  purely  state 
election,    even   though   such  acts   be  based 
upon  color  or  race,  would  be  to  enter  the 
domain  of  the  police  power  of  the  state.     We 
speak  only  of  purely  state  elections,  for  the 
power  of  Congress  over  Its  own  elections  rests 
upon  altogether  different  principles.     There 
is  no  more  reason  lor  assuming  that  this 
amendment    authorizes    legislation    for    the 
punishment  of  the  ruffianly  act  of  an  In- 
dividual In  preventing  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right  to  vote  In  a  state  or  municipal  election, 
even  though  the  intimidation  be  groimded 
upon  race,  color,  or  previous  condition   of 
servitude,  than  there  would  be  for  legisla- 
tion punishing  a  trespass  upon  property  upon 
the  ground  that  such  a  trespass  would  be  a 


denial  of  due  process  of  law.  Both  the 
fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  amendments 
are  addressed  to  state  action  through  some 
channel  exercising  the  power  of  the  state. 

2.  Appropriate  legislation  grounded  on  this 
amendment  Is  legislation  which  is  llmted  to 
the  subject  of  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  condition.  The  act  commonly 
known  as  the  "Enforcement  Act"  (being  the 
act  of  May  31,  1870;  16  Stat.  140)  contained 
a  niunber  of  sections  which  were  plainly 
intended  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment.  These  sections  were 
the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  The  first 
has  been  carried  Into  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  section  2004  [U.S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  1272]. 
The  third,  having  been  held  unconstitu- 
tional, is  dropped  out.  The  fourth.  In  a 
somewhat  changed  form,  Is  carried  into  the 
Revised  Statutes  as  section  5506,  and  the 
fifth  section  is  section  5507  [U.S.  Comp  St. 
1901,  p.  3712]  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sections  of  that  act 
have  been  held  to  have  been  in  excess  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  under  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  and  therefore  null  and 
void.  The  ground  upon  which  this  conclu- 
sion was  reached  was  that  neither  section 
was  confined  in  its  operation  to  discrimina- 
tions on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude,  and  all  were  broad 
enough  to  cover  wrongful  acts  both  within 
and  without  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress 
under  the  article.  United  States  v.  Reese. 
92  U.S.  214,  23  L..  Ed.  563;  Lackey  v.  United 
States,  46  C.C.Al  189,  107  Fed.  114,  53  L.R.A. 
660.  -v^^ 

3.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  Congress 
has  power  to  provide  for  the  indictment  and 
punishment    of   any   person    exercising    the 
power  of  the  state  who  should  exclude,  on 
accoiint  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  the  vote  of  lawfully  qualified 
voters,  even  at  a  ptirely  state  election.    But 
has    congress    so    legislated?      Section    5508 
[U.S.    Comp.    St.    1901,    p.   3712]    is   plainly 
not  limited  to  acts  done  by  persons  acting 
under  and  exercising  the  power  of  the  state. 
The  Indictment  charges  that  the  defendant 
conspirators  were  officers  of  election,  and,  as 
such   officers,  excluded  colored  voters  from 
voting  on  account  of  race,  color,  etc.    If  the 
case  made  by  the  indictment  is  within  this 
section,  it  is  not  becatise  it  provides  specif- 
ically  for   the    punishment    of    the    offense 
charged,    but  because    it   comes   under   the 
general  provision  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  any  xmlawlul  interference  with  the 
free    enjoyment   of   some   right   or    privilege 
secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United    States.      This    section    has    for    Its 
object   the  punishment  of  all   persons  who 
conspire  to  prevent  the  free  enjoyment  of 
any  right  or  privilege  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  Congress,  without  regard 
to   whether    the   persons  so  conspiring   are 
private  Individuals  or  officials  exercising  the 
power   of   the   United   States  or   of  a  State. 
Neither  does  it  draw  any  distinction  between 
a   conspiracy   directed   against   the   exercise 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  based  upon  race  or 
color,  and  a  conspiracy  not  so  grounded.     It 
is   therefore    not    legislation   appropriate    to 
the    enforcement    of    the    fifteenth    amend- 
ment; and.  if  the  only  warrant  for  its  en- 
actment   was    that    article,    we    should    be 
obliged  to  hold  that  Congress  had  exceeded 
its    jurisdiction,    because    broad    enough    to 
cover  wrongful  acts  without  as  well  as  within 
Its  jurisdiction.     That  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  courts  to  so  limit  an  act  by 
judicial  construction  as  to  make  it  operate 
only  on  that  which  Congress  may  rightfully 
prohibit   and   punish   is   now   a   well-settled 
principle    of    constitutional    interpretation. 
United    States   v.    Reese.   92   U.S.   214,   23   L. 
Ed.    563;    United    States   v.    Cruikshank.    92 
U.S.   542,   23   L.   Ed.   588:    Trade-Mark  Cases. 
100  U.S.  82.  25  L.  Ed.  550:    United  States  V. 
Harris.  106  U.S.  629.  1  Sup.  Ct.  601.  27  L.  Ed. 
290;  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  VS.  3.  3  Sup.  Ct. 
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18  27  L.  Ed.  835;  Lackey  v.  United  States. 
46*  C.CJi..  189,  107  Fed.  114,  53  L.RA.  660. 
The  case  of  United  States  v.  Reese,  above 
cited,  is  very  much  In  point.  The  court  had 
under  consideration  the  constitutionality  of 
sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  of  May  31.  1870. 
now  constituting  section  5506  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  The  indictment  charged  two  in- 
spectors of  a  municipal  election  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky  with  refusing  to  receive  the 
votes  of  certain  colored  voters.  In  contraven- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  third  section  of  the 
act.  The  section  in  question  was  directed 
to  the  conduct  of  election  Judges  and  in- 
spectors, but  did  not  limit  the  operation  of 
the  act  to  exclusions  from  suffrage  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  condition.  The  court 
said.  In  speaking  of  the  section  then  under 
consideration : 

"We  find  there  no  words  of  limitation,  or 
reference,    even,    that   can   be   construed    as 
manifesting  any  intention  to  confine  its  pro- 
visions to  the  terms  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment.    That  section  has  for  Its  object  the 
punishment    of   all    persons    who,   by    force, 
bribery,  etc.,  hinder,  delay,  etc.,  any  person 
from   qualifying  or   voting.     In   view  of   all 
these  facts,  we  feel  compelled  to  say  that.  In 
our  opinion,  the  language  of  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  does  not  confine  their  oper- 
ation   to   unlawful    discriminations    on    ac- 
count of  race,  etc.    If  congress  had  the  power 
to  provide  generally  for  the  punishment  of 
thoee  who  unlawfully  Interfere  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  with- 
out regard  to  such  discrimination,  the  lan- 
guage   of    these    sections    would    be    broad 
enough  for  that  purpose.     It  remains  now 
to  consider  whether  a  statute  so  general  as 
this  in  its  provisions  can  be  made  available 
for   the   punishment   of   those  who  may   be 
guilty    of    unlawful    discrimination    against 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  exercis- 
ing  the   elective    franchise,   on   account   of 
their  race.  etc.     There  is  no  attempt  in  the 
sections  now  under  consideration  to  provide 
specifically  for  such  an  offense.     If  the  case 
Is  provided  for  at  all,  It  Is  because  it  comes 
under  the  general  prohibition  against  any 
vsrrongful  act  or  unlawful  obstruction  in  this 
particular.    We  are  therefore  directly  called 
upon    to    decide    whether    a    p>enal    statute 
enacted  by  Congress,  with  its  linxited  powers, 
which  Is  in  general  language,  broad  enough 
to  cover  wrongful  acts  without  as  well  as 
within  the  constitutional   Jurisdiction,  can 
be  limited  by  Judicial  construction  so  as  to 
make  it  operate  only  on  that  which  Congress 
may    rightfully    prohibit    and    punish.      For 
this   purpose   we   must   take   these  sections 
of    the    statute   as    they   are.     We    are    not 
able    to    reject    a    part    which    is    uncon- 
stitutional,  and   retain   the  remainder,   be- 
cause   It    Is    not   possible    to   separate    that 
which  Is  unconstitutional.   If  there  be  any 
such,  from  that  which  is  not.    The  proposed 
effect  Is  not  to  be  attained  by  striking  out 
or  disregarding  words  that  are  In  the  sec- 
tion, but  by  Inserting  those  which  are  not 
now  there.    Each  of  the  section.s  must  stand 
as  a  whole,  or  fall  altogether.    The  language 
is  plain.    These  Is  no  room  for  construction, 
unless  it  be  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Consti- 
tution.    The   question,   then,   to   be   deter- 
mined. Is  whether  we  can  Introduce  words 
of  limitation  into  a  penal  statute  so  a.s  to 
make   It   specific,   when,   as   expressed,   it   Is 
general  only.      It  would  certainly  be  danger- 
ous If  the  Leglslatmre  could  set  a  net  large 
enough  to  catch  all  possible  offenders,  and 
leave  it  to  the  courts  to  step  Inside  and  say 
who  could  be  rightfully  detained,  and  who 
should  be  set  at  large.    This  would,  to  some 
extent,  substitute  the  judicial  for  the  leg- 
islative department  of  the  government.    The 
courts  enforce  the  legislative  will,  when  as- 
certained, if  within  the  constitutional  grant 
of  power.    Within  its  legitimate  sphere.  Con- 
gress is  supreme,  and  beyond  the  control  of 
the  courts;  but  If  It  steps  outside  of  its  con- 
stitutional UmitatioDs.   and   attempts   that 


which  Is  beyond  its  reach,  the  courts  are  au- 
thorized to,  and,  when  called  upon  In  due 
course  of  legal  proceedings  must,  annul  its 
encroachment  upon  the  reserved  power  of 
the  states  and  the  people.  To  limit  this 
statute  In  the  manner  now  asked  for  would 
be  to  make  a  new  law,  not  to  enforce  an  old 
one.  This  is  no  part  of  our  duty.  We  must 
therefore  decide  that  congress  has  not  as  yet 
provided  by  'appropriate  legislation'  for  the 
punishment  of  the  offense  charged  In  the  In- 
dictment, and  that  the  Circuit  Court  prop- 
erly sustained  the  demurrers  and  gave  Judg- 
ment for  the  defendants." 

In  United  States  v.  Harris,  106  U.S.  629. 
637.  1  Sup.  Ct.  601.  27  L.  Ed.  290.  section 
5019  [U.S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  37141  was  held 
void,  as  not  warranted  by  the  constitution. 
That  section  is  In  these  words: 

"Sec.  5519.  If  two  or  more  persons  In  any 
state  or  territory  conspire,  or  go  in  disguise 
on  the  hlghvv-ay  or  on  the  premises  of  an- 
other, for  the  purpose  of  depriving,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
or  of  equal  privileges  or  immunities  under 
the  law;  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
or  hindering  the  constituted  authorities  of 
any  state  or  territory  giving  or  securing  to 
all  persons  within  such  state  or  territory 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  each  of 
such  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  not  less  than 
six  months  nor  more  than  six  years,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment." 

It  was  sought  to  be  supported  under  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments.    The  court  said: 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  fifteenth  amendment 
can  have  no  application.  That  amendment, 
as  was  said  by  this  court  In  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214,  23  L.  Ed. 
563.  'relates  to  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote.  It  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  suffrage  on  any  one.  It  merely 
Invests  citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
the  constitutional  right  of  exemption  from 
discrimination  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.'  See,  also. 
United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92  U.S.  542,  23 
L.  Ed.  588;  s.  c.  1  Woods,  308,  Fed.  Gas.  No. 
14.897.  Section  5519  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
[U.S.  Comp.  St.  1901.  p.  3714]  has  no  refer- 
ence to  this  right.  The  right  guarantied  by 
the  fifteenth  amendment  is  protected  by 
other  legislation  of  Congress,  namely,  by 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1870, 
c.  114.  and  now  embodied  In  section  5506  and 
5507  of  the  Revised  Statutes  [U.S.  Comp. 
St.  1901,  p.  3712 1 .  Section  5519,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  prosecution,  and  as 
appears  by  its  terms,  was  framed  to  protect 
from  invasion  by  private  persons  the  equal 
privileges  and  Immunities,  under  the  laws, 
of  all  persons  and  classes  of  persons.  It  re- 
quires no  argument  to  show  that  such  a  law 
cannot  be  founded  on  a  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution whose  sole  object  Is  to  protect 
from  denial  or  abridgment  by  the  United 
States  or  States,  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote." 

The  court  further  held  that  the  act  was 
not  warranted  by  either  of  the  other  amend- 
ments, because  It  covered  ccises  both  within 
and  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  Re- 
ferring to  the  claim  that  it  might  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the 
court  said: 

"As.  therefore,  the  section  of  the  law  un- 
der consideration  is  directed  exclusively 
against  the  action  of  private  persons,  with- 
out reference  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  their 
administration  by  her  officers,  we  are  clear 
In  the  opinion  that  It  is  not  warranted  by 
any  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment." 

Assuming  that  exemption  from  discrimina- 
tion at  a  state  election  is  a  "right  or  privilege 


secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes,"  It  Is  a  right  which  originates 
only  in  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  can 
only  be  enforced  by  legislation  directed  to 
state  action  In  some  form,  by  which  other- 
wise qualified  voters  are  denied  the  elective 
franchise  on  account  of  race  or  color.  This 
Is  the  limit  of  the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  article.  Section  5508  is  not  so  limited, 
and  Is  not,  therefore,  appropriate  legislation 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment. The  warrant  for  the  section  is  found 
In  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
other  sections  of  the  act  of  1870,  from  which 
this  section  was  taken,  carried  Into  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  as  sections  5506  and  5507, 
were  intended  to  enforce  this  amendment. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  the  offense 
charged  in  the  indictment  is  not  Included 
within  or  covered  by  section  5508. 

The  Judgment  mvist  be  reversed,  with  di- 
rections to  sustain  the  defendants'  demurrer 
to  the  Indictment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  have  any  more  time 
left.  I  have  already  given  10  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  any  time  left  at  this 
moment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  15  sec- 
onds left. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  know  If  the 
Senator  from  Noi-th  Carolina  agrees  that 
the  15th  amendment,  section  1  and  2,  are 
parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  had  been 
In  the  Chamber  to  hear  me,  he  would 
have  known  that  I  admitted  that  fact 
and  that  I  urged  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment be  enforced  by  constitutional  meth- 
ods rather  than  by  such  an  unconsti- 
tutional and  ridiculous  bill  as  that 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  the  entire  Senate  was  not  pres- 
ent to  listen  to  this  debate,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  all  Senators  had  been 
present  and  acted  on  their  own,  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  what  the  vote 
would  be  on  the  Ervin  amendment. 

I  support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  to  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  S.  1564,  a  bill  supposedly  de- 
signed to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  use  the  word  "supposedly"  in  all  good 
conscience,  Mr.  President,  for  a  careful 
analysis  of  S.  1564  as  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  administration,  or  reported  by  the 
Judiciai-y  Committee,  or  as  amended  by 
the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  substitute,  shows 
that  it  goes  far  beyond  the  powers 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  15th  amendment  relates  only 
to  the  right  to  vote  and  does  not  convey 
any  powers  allowing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  assume  control  of 
voter  qualifications.  It  has  been  previ- 
ously demonstrated  to  the  Senate  that 
when  the  15th  amendment  was  being 
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considered,  many  efforts  were  made  to 
broaden  its  provisions  and  strike  down 
the  right  of  the  States  to  establish  voter 
qualifications  based  on  grounds  other 
than  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
sen'itude. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives many  efforts  were  made  to 
have  the  amendment  so  worded  as  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  right  to  declare 
qualifications,  but  all  were  voted  down  in 
the  House,  as  well  as  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  gone  deeply  into  the  legislative 
history  of  the  15th  amendment  when  it 
was  under  consideration  by  the  40th  Con- 
gress. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
meaning  of  the  15  th  amendment.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  40th  Congress, 
radical  though  it  was,  did  not  intend  for 
the  15th  amendment  to  strike  down  voter 
qualifications  adopted  by  the  States, 
based  on  such  factors  as  education  or  lit- 
eracy qualifications,  or  even  property  re- 
quirements. The  fact  is,  as  I  found  in 
my  researches  into  the  legislative  history, 
each  effort  to  so  broaden  the  amendment 
was  struck  down  decisively.  The  House 
of  Representatives  was  particularly 
adamant  in  refusing  to  accept  the  exten- 
sion of  the  15th  amendment  language  to 
cover  fields  of  voter  qualifications.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  becau.se  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  much  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple than  was  the  Senate  in  1869. 

Without  doubt,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  basis  in  the  15th  amendment  to  sup- 
port this  vicious  bill  as  it  was  drafted  by 
the  attorneys  in  the  Justice  Department. 
Let  us  see  how  the  Attorney  General  faces 
up  to  this  fact. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  S.  1564.  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  stated  that  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  nullify  State 
laws,  which,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  is 
just  what  this  bill  would  do.  He  admitted 
that  the  power  of  the  States  to  set  down 
and  determine  voter  qualifications  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  State  power.  To  get 
around  the  constitutionally  protected 
power  of  the  States,  he  contends  that  this 
bill  would  merely  suspend  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  im- 
mediately comes  to  mind  as  to  where  in 
the  Constitution  can  be  found  a  power 
granted  to  Congress  to  suspend  valid  laws 
enacted  by  the  States.  More  impor- 
tantly, where  in  the  Constitution  or  in 
any  legal  precedent  is  to  be  found  the 
authority  to  allow  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  suspend  valid 
State  laws  under  some  illogical  statistical 
formula  that  reeks  of  political  implica- 
tions. 

The  section  of  S.  1564  which  would  be 
changed  by  the  pending  amendment,  in 
Une  with  logic  and  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional precedents  which  have  always 
guided  our  Nation,  closely  parallels  a 
section  of  a  March  8  Supreme  Court 
judgment  rendered  in  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Louisiana,  U.S.  1965.  In  that 
instance,  literacy  tests  were  suspended 
in  21  north  Louisiana  parishes  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  not  been  fairly 
administered  to  all  registrants.  The  At- 
torney General  and  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  are  now  claiming  that  Con- 
gress can  on  Its  own  motion,  without 
the  production  of  so  much  as  one  iota 
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of  legal  evidence  in  any  court  in  our  land, 
suspend  valid  and  legally  enacted  laws 
adopted  by  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  thing  for  a 
duly  constituted  court  of  law  to  enjoin, 
suspend,  or  strike  down  a  State  law  which 
it  finds  discriminatory  and  subject  to  ad- 
ministrative abuses  of  a  constitutional 
nature,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
hand  over  such  jydicial  powers  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  these  United  States. 
If  the  Ervin  amendment  is  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  as  I  hope  it  shall  be,  a  grave 
defect  in  this  legislation  will  be  cor- 
rected. The  bill  will  still  be  pernicious, 
but  less  so.  It  will  still  be  subversive 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees,  but  our 
States  and  people  will  have  at  least  some 
protection  against  the  personal  notions 
of  justice  entertained  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

By  the  present  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion, determinations  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  are  to  be  based  on  statistics 
furnished  him  by  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  most  odious  and  unjustifiable  part 
of  this  provision  is  that  the  bill  contains 
no  requirement  for  any  showing  of  dis- 
crimination, the  formula  is  self-execu- 
ting on  the  basis  of  statistical  circum- 
stances which,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  are 
of  questionable  fairness. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  would  provide  the 
following : 

First.  Allow  the  Attoraey  General  dis- 
cretion in  instituting  lawsuits  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment. 

Second.  Provide  that  the  suit  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  where  the 
discrimination  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred. 

Third.  Allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
remove  the  case  to  a  Federal  three-judge 
court  sitting  without  a  jury. 

Fourth.  Upon  a  finding  by  the  court  of 
discrimination,  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  examiners  to  register 
voters  in  accordance  with  State  laws. 

Senator  Ervin  and  others  have  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that : 

There  Is  no  rational  connection  between 
the  fact  that  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  in  a  State  vote  and  the 
presumption  that  this  low  voting  percentage 
Is  due  to  a  violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 

The  Ei-vin  amendment  would  bring  the 
judicial  process  once  a^ain  into  place. 
Findings  would  be  based  strictly  on  the 
merits  of  each  case  wherein  discrimina- 
tion was  charged.  As  such,  it  would  be 
far  superior  to  declaring  certain  sections 
of  the  Nation  guilty  based  on  illogical 
statistics  drawn  on  an  ex  post  facto  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  In 
conclusion  I  point  out  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  En'in  amendment  the  At- 
torney General  could  have  these  cases 
tried  by  a  special  three- judge  court,  as 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  title  I 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Tliis 
should  answer  the  claims  of  many  that 


fair  judges  cannot  be  found  in  our  South- 
land, and  would  serve  to  expedite  the 
judicial  process.  Also,  cases  tried  before 
these  special  three -judge  courts  are 
heard  without  benefit  of  jury.  Senator 
Ervin  has  stated  that  he  sees  no  reason 
why  a  three-judge  court  sitting  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Charleston, 
S.C. — or  I  might  add.  New  Orleans,  La. — 
could  not  ti-y  a  case  with  the  same  in- 
telligence, integrity,  and  dispatch  as  the 
already  overburdened  district  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  With  this 
sentiment  I  fully  agree,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  does  likewise. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  on  our  side  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  Five 
minutes  remain.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  any- 
one listening  to  this  discussion  might 
think  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  framed  in  a  vacuum,  that  it 
is  a  static  thing,  and  that  it  is  presently 
somewhere  in  orbit.  It  is  not  anything 
of  the  kind.  After  the  13th  amendment 
was  adopted,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
emancipated  people  had  few  rights. 
They  could  not  serve  on  juries.  Tliey  did 
not  dare  come  into  town.  They  could  not 
vote,  of  course.  Obviously  it  was  neces- 
sary to  confer  upon  them  an  additional 
citizenship.  What  did  the  14th  amend- 
ment do?  It  made  them  citizens  not 
only  of  Illinois  or  Louisiana  or  North 
Carolina,  but  also  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Then,  for  good  measure,  the 
15th  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
1870's,  to  provide  that  no  citizen  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  previous  condition  of 
ser\dtude. 

People  shout  about  the  powers  of  the 
Attorney  General.  I  wish  someone  would 
tell  me  who  in  our  form  of  government 
is  to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  if  it  is  not  the  Attorney  General. 
Will  someone  point  to  a  law  ofBcer  or 
to  an  administrator  who  is  going  to  do 
it  except  the  Attorney  General? 

This  is  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 
That  is  the  leason  why  we  tried  to  set 
up  an  automatic  device,  and  tried  to 
make  it  as  automatic  as  possible,  in  sec- 
tion 4,  to  provide  that  if  the  Attorney 
General  finds  there  is  a  device  or  test  of 
some  kind,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus discovers  that  only  a  few  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  actually  voted,  it  would  be 
the  kickoff  machinery,  and  would  pro- 
\ide  for  some  examiners  to  go  in  and 
examine  into  the  qualifications  of  these 
people  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
of  the  State — because  that  is  what  it 
provides — and  to  give  the  people  a  fair 
shake. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  propose  to  do?  He  proposes  to 
strike  out  section  4  and  section  5  and  a 
portion  of  section  6  and  have  us  go  back 
to  what  we  have  today.  What  have  we 
today?  We  do  not  have  anything  today, 
really,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  1957, 
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the  act  of  1960,  and  the  act  of  1964.  be- 
cause the  voting  right  is  still  being  denied 
those  people. 

One  can  say  what  he  will — and  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  (Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York)  can  bear  this  out  himself, 
having  occupied  the  distinguished  office 
of  Attorney  General  at  one  time — that 
when  a  suit  is  started,  it  takes  3  years  to 
process  it.  and  that  when  the  suit  is 
settled,  another  one  is  started,  and  one's 
great  great  grandchildren  will  never  live 
long  enough  to  see  this  problem  whipped 
unless  we  have  a  device  such  as  we  have 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  in  order  to  meet 
this  problem.  It  has  been  here  all  too 
long,  for  100  years  since  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator disappeared  from  the  scene,  and 
we  are  still  arguing  about  the  prob- 
lem of  people  of  color. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  so  much  of 
the    opposition    comes    from    the    very 
area— I  do  not  like  to  sec  it— where  there 
is  a  misuse  and  an  abuse.    I  say  to  the 
opponents :  You  can  stand  on  your  tradi- 
tion, if  you  like.    You  can  say  we  are 
punitive,  that  we  are  pointing  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  you.     However,  we  are  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind.    We  are  going  where 
the  abuse  lies  and  where  certain  tests 
and  devices  have  been  used  to  discrimi- 
nate.    Where  else  shall  we  go?     Shall 
we  go  to  a  State  that  is  as  clean  as  a 
hound's  tooth  and  that  lets  people  vote 
within  the  compass  of  the  Constitution 
and  State  law? 
That  is  all  we  ask  for. 
Mr.  President,  the  Ervin  amendment 
ought  to  be  resoundingly  defeated,  be- 
cause it  is  retrogressive  and  would  bring 
us  back  to  where  we  are  at  the  present 
time.     We  need  the  proposed  legislation 
in  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute.   We  do  not  claim  perfection  for 
that  proposal.     The  House  must  impress 
its  will.     Then  the  bill  will  go  to  con- 
ference.    If  there  are  bugs  in  it.  we  can 
iron  them  out,  but  at  least  the  proposed 
legislation  will  make  a  start,  and  an  in- 
finitely better  start  than  we  achieved  in 
1957,  1960,  and  1964.    I  ought  to  know 
because  I  was  either  the  captain  or  the 
cocaptain  on  nearly  every  one  of  those 
measures  that  went  through  this  body. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
soundingly rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  our  judg- 
ment, adoption  of  the  Ervin  amendment 
would  result  in  the  total  emasculation  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  summary-  of  literacy  tests  and 
devices  as  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  by  the  12  members  of  that 
committee  who  submitted  their  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

lUT.K\Cr     TESTS     AND     SIMILAR     DTXtCtS 

Hcijiuir.nK  in  tt  -.fM-r  of 
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e  follow 


tests  and  devices  were  soon  to  appear  In  most 
of  the  States  with  large  Negro  populations.' 

1.  Reading  and/or  writing:  Mississippi 
(1890),  South  Carolina  (1895),  North  Caro- 
lina (1900).  Alabama  (1901).  Virginia  (1902). 
Georgia  (1908).  Louisiana  (1921).  And  see 
Oklahom.i  (1910). 

2.  Completion  of  an  application  form: 
Louisiana  (1898).  Virginia  (1902).  Louisiana 
(1921).  Mississippi  (1954). 

3.  Oral  constitutional  -understanding"  and 
"Interpretation"  tests:  Mississippi  (1890). 
South  Carolina  (1895).  Virginia  (1902),  Lou- 
isiana (1921). 

4.  Understanding  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship:  Alabama  (1901),  Geor- 
gia (1908).  Louisiana  (1921),  Mississippi 
(1954). 

5.  Good  moral  character  requirement 
(other  than  nonconvlction  of  a  crime)  :  Ala- 
bama (1901).  Geo  gla  (1908),  Louisiana 
( 1921 ) ,  Mississippi  ( 1960) . 

It  is  signiflcant  that  in  1890,  69  percent  or 
more  of  the  adult  Negroes  in  seven  Southern 
States  which  adopted  these  tests  were  illiter- 
ate (Alab.ima,  78  percent;  Louisiana,  77  per- 
cent; Georgia,  75  percent;  Mississippi.  74  per- 
cent; South  Carolina,  73  percent;  North 
Ca  olina.  70  percent;  Virginia.  69  percent). 
These  percentages  were  much  higher  than 
comparable  figures  for  white  illiteracy  (Ala- 
bama. 19  percent;  Louisiana,  19  percent; 
Georgia,  17  percent;  Mississippi,  13  percent; 
South  Carolina.  18  percent;  No  th  Carolina. 
25  percent;  Virginia,  15  percent).  See  Com- 
pendium of  the  11th  Census,  part  III,  page 
316. 

At  the  sam'e  time  alternative  provisions  for 
qualifying   to   vote  were   adopted   to   assure 
that  illiterate  whites  were  not  disfranchised. 
Thus.     In    Louisiana.    North    Carolina,    and 
Oklahoma,  white  voters  were  exempted  from 
the  literacy  test  by  a  "  'voting'  grandfather 
clause."     Louisiana  constitution,   1898,  arti- 
cle 197.  section  5;  North  Carolina  constitu- 
tion, 1876,  article  VT,  section  4.  as  amended 
in  1900;  Oklahoma  constitution.  1907,  article 
III,   section   4a.   as   amended    In    1910.     The 
sajne   result   was   accomplished   In  Alabama. 
Georgia,     and     Virginia     by     the     so-called 
fighting     grandfather     claiise.        See     Ala- 
bam.T.  constitution.  1901.  section  180;  Georgia 
constitution.  1877.  article  II.  section  1,  para- 
graph IV  (1-2) .  as  amended  in  1908;  Virginia 
constitution.    1902.    section    19.      Several    of 
these  States  provided  a  separate  exemption 
from  the  literacy  requirement  for  property 
holders.      See   Louisiana   constitution.    1898. 
article  107,  section  4;  Alabama  constitution, 
1901.  section  181.  second;  Virginia  constitu- 
tion.   1902,   section    19.   third;    Georgia  con- 
stitution, 1877.  article  II,  section  1,  paragraph 
rV(5).    And  Alabama  and  Georgia  addition- 
ally exempted  persons  of  "good  moral  char- 
acter" who  understood  "the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of   citizenship 
form    of    government." 
tlon.    1001,  section    180, 
stitution,    1877,    article 

graph  IV(3).  as  amended  in   1908.     Another 
device,  invented  by  Missis.sippl.  and  followe<l. 


under  a  republican 
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'  A  number  of  examples  appearing  In  the 
committee  record  showing  that  tlie.se  tests 
;ind  devices  were  adopted  l>  d'scnfranchise 
the  Negro  ^ee.  for  example,  RatUff  v  Beall. 
71  Mi-s.  247,  20  .S  Repi  865.  where  the  Mi.s.sls- 
Rippi  .Supreme  Court,  referring  to  the  conven- 
ll  >n  which  ;iUopled  the  Mi.ssisslppi  oiisiuu- 
t.on  ni  1890  whiih  c  >nt.iine:l  literary    cqiilrf- 
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rem  iikrd    lh;it    "vHthlu    the    field    of 
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for  a  time,  by  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
(and  later  Louisiana)  offered  white  illiterates 
an  opportunity  to  qualify  by  satisfying  the 
registrar  that  they  could  "understand"  and 
"Interpret"  a  constitutional  text  when  It  w:is 
read  to  them.  Mississippi  constitution,  1890, 
section  244;  South  Carolina  constitution, 
1895,  article  II,  section  4(c):  Virginia  con- 
stitution, 1902,  section  19,  fourth;  Louisian.i 
constitution,  1921,  article  VIII,  section  l(cl). 
For  later  registrants,  South  Carolina  sub- 
stituted a  property  alternative.  South  Caro- 
lina constitution,  1895  article  II,  section  4(d) . 
The  grandfather  clause  w:is  struck  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1915  (Guian  v.  United 
States.  238  U.S.  347)  but  the  other  devices 
remained  and  discrimination  continued. 

The  history  of  15th  amendment  litigation 
In  the  Supreme  Court — from  the  beginning 
(United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214;  Ex  parte 
Yarborouph.  110  U.S.  651)  through  the 
"grandfather  clause"  (Giiinn.  sripra:  Myers 
V.  Anderson.  238  U.S.  368),  and  the  "white 
primary"  <Nixo7i  v.  Hcrndon.  273  U.S.  536; 
Nixon  V.  Condon,  286  U.S.  73;  Smith  v.  AU- 
wright.  321  U.S.  649;  Terry  v.  Adams,  345 
U.S.  461).  the  resort  to  procedural  hurdles 
(Lane  V.  Wilson,  307  U.S.  268) ,  to  racial  gerry- 
mandering (Gomillion  v.  Light  foot.  364  U.S. 
339).  to  improper  challenges  (United  States 
v.  Thomas.  362  U.S.  58) .  and.  finally,  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests  (Schnell  v.  Davis.  336 
U.S.  933;  Alabama  v.  United  States,  371  U.S. 
37;  Louisiana  v.  United  States,  swpra) —in- 
dicates both  the  variety  of  means  employed 
to  bar  Negro  voting  and  the  durability  of 
these  discriminatory  policies. 

The  barring  of  one  contrivance  has  too 
often  caused  no  change  In  result,  only  in 
methods.  See  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge 
John  Brown  In  United  States  v.  Mississippi, 
229  F.  Supp.  925.  reversed  and  remanded,  — 
U.S. —  (1965).  The  15th  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  nullify  "sophisticated  as  well  as 
simple-minded  modes  of  dl."=crlmlnation," 
Lane  v.  Wilson,  307  U.S.  263.  275  (1939). 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BurdickI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLrRioHTl.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovernI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  bu.sinc.s.s. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr  McOfeI.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMr  MrTr\LKl.  the  Sen- 
at')r  from  GorKia  IMr.  Russet.lI.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr  Sm\thi:rsI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.s  luri  IMr. 
SvMi\f;ro\l   aro.  ncns.sarlly  ab.s«M>l 

I  furthrr  aniiounco  that  thr  S«'natnr 
fr  im  ronnorllcil  I  Mr  I>»rinl  l»  ab-M-nt 
b«'<-au.s«'  of  the  nralh  <»f  hlA  nl-st^r 

oti  thl.^  Vote,  the  8«Miator  from  North 
I>.»lf.ta    Mr   BrioirKl  U  iMiUrd  whh  tJw 
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cpnator  from  Georgia    tMr.  Russell]. 
?f  nresent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Sorth  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 
I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting    the   Senator   from   Connecticut 
lUT  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Mr'  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovernI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from    Missouri    (Mr.    Symington] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Prouty]  Is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  close  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  fMr.  Kuchel]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  IMr.  Prouty]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[No.  65  Leg.] 
TEAS— 25 


and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof     UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 


Eyrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervtn 

Fannin 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Baea 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrlcsen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Foi'g 

Gore 


Russell,  S.C. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Hill 

Holland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

MUler 

Mundt 

Robertson 

NAYS — 64 

Gruenlng  Moss 

H.irris  Murphy 

Hart  Muskle 

Hartke  Nelson 

Hruska  Neuberger 

Inouye  Pas  to  re 

Jackson  Pearson 

Javlts  Pell 

Jordan,  Idaho  Proxmlre 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Riblcoff 


Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Mclntjrre 

McNamara 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 


Saltonstall 
Scott 
Simpson 
Smith 
Ty  dings 
Williams,  N.J. 
WiUiams,  Del. 
YarborouRh 
Young,  Ohio 


9   of   the  bill) 
the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  poll  tax  or 
other  tax  or  payment  as  a  precondition  of 
voting  Is  necessary  to  seciu-e  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  against  de- 
nial or  abridgment. 

"(b)  To  assure  that  such  rights  are  not 
denied  or  abridged  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, no  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  enforce  the  collection  of  a  poll  tax  or 
other  tax  or  payment  as  a  precondition  of 
registration  or  voting. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  forthwith  Institute,  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  actions  against  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  declaratory 
Judgment  or  injunctive  relief  against  the  en- 
forcement, or  threatened  enforcement  of 
such  tax  or  payment  as  a  precondition  of 
voting.  Such  actions  shall  be  heard  and. 
determined  by  a  court  of  three  judges  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Coiort. 
Such  action  shall  not  preclude  any  remedy 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  or  to  any 
other  person  under  the  laws  or  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  the  term  "threatened  en- 
forcement" shall  Include  the  failure  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  direct  the 
appropriate  election  officials,  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
to  permit  otherwise  eligible  persons  to  regis- 
ter or  vote  notwithstanding  their  failure  to 
pay  a  poll  tax  or  make  any  other  payment. 

"(d)  If  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is 
held  Invalid  In  Its  application  to  a  State  or 
political  subdivision,  for  one  year  after  the 
entry  of  a  final  judgment  in  such  action 
no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
in  any  election  for  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax 
or  to  make  timely  payment  thereof  If  at  least 
forty-five  days  prior  to  such  election  he  pays 
the  amount  of  the  tax  or  taxes  for  one  year 
as  may  be  required  by  State  law." 


NOT  VOTING— 11 

Burdlck  McGee  Russell.  Ga. 

Dodd  McGovern  Smathers 

Fulbright  Metcalf  Symington 

Kuchel  Prouty 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  135) 
to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1C2 

Mr.  KFJ^NE3DY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
162.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
readinK  of  the  amendment  be  dLspensed 
wiih  but  that  the  ami'ndment  be  printed 
in  the  RrroRo. 

Thr  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  us  .lo  ordered. 

Th)-  nm<-ndmt-nt  Is  a«  follows: 

C»a  p%fif,  14  b<>t|inning  with  Un«  8.  autk* 
"Ut  All  Lhroucn  lln*  3.  un  pf  li  tMction 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  from  the  major- 
ity leader,  if  possible,  what  the  program 
of  the  Senate  will  be  for  tomorrow  and 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  some  discussion 
of  a  time  limitation  on  the  so-called  poll 
tax  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  will  make  some  remarks  to- 
night on  the  pending  bill  and  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  may  lay  the  groundwork  for 
his  amendment,  which  Is  now  pending. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  further  votes 
today.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong  and  Mr.  iNOxn'El  wish  to  make  an 
announcement  regarding  the  pa.ssing  of 
our  beloved  former  colleague.  Senator 
Oren  Long,  of  Hawaii. 

I  would  assume  that  tomorrow  would 
bp  taken  up  with  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr  Kennedy  1  and  that  the  debate  on 
the  ftmcndmcnt  would  continue  into 
Monday 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  this  time.  I  had 
considered  suggesting  that  the  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  be  taken  at  5 
o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  but  as  the 
best  means  of  accommodating  the  great- 
est number  of  Senators,  I  propose  that 
the  vote  be  taken  on  the  amendment  at 
1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  and  that 
the  time  for  debate  on  the  amendment 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  major- 
ity leader  or  whomever  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  what  time  would 
the  division  of  time  begin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  say  that 
the  division  of  time  should  begin  to- 
morrow at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  majority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  majority  leader  make  that  a 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent 
request?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  1  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  May  11.  1965.  on  the 
Kennedy  Amendment.  No.  162.  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  by  Senators  Mansfoxd 
and  DIRKSEN,  No.  124,  as  amended,  for  the  bill 
(S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Provided,  That  all  time  for  debate  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  May  7,  1965,  and  until  1  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  May  11,  1965,  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield],  or 
designated  by  him. 


some    Senator 


TRANSACTION     OF     ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  imanlmous  consent  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

Program  To  Strencthkn  rzRSON.NCL  Capa- 
BU-rrii-s  or  Fureicn  ArrAiRs  Acencus  or 
THE  Government 

A  o^mmunlcallon  from  the  Preeldcnt  of 
the  United  Sl»l«'».  reUUnc  lo  •  procriun  <!'• 
tinned  U>  »uen(rlhen  the  p^rs-mncl  c»p-bilt- 
U»«  >-*  »U  the  f.)f«»'.jti  »fl»ir«  »|r«'iu4«»  tj<  U»» 
(iovenanfut.  lo  U»e  Cop»ni;il*«  on  r  ^rign 
HelAllott* 
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the  act  of  1960.  and  the  act  of  1964.  be- 
cause the  voting  right  is  still  being  denied 
those  people. 

One  can  say  what  he  will — and  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  <Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York*  can  bear  this  out  himself, 
havin?  occupied  the  distinguished  office 
of  Attorney  General  at  one  time — that 
when  a  suit  is  started,  it  takes  3  years  to 
process  it.  and  that  when  the  suit  is 
settled,  another  one  is  started,  and  one's 
ixreat  great  grandchildren  will  never  live 
long  enough  to  see  this  problem  whipped 
unless  we  have  a  device  such  as  we  have 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  in  order  to  meet 
this  problem.  It  has  been  here  all  too 
long,  for  100  years  since  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator disappeared  from  the  scene,  and 
we  are  still  arguing  about  the  prob- 
lem of  people  of  color. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  so  much  of 
the  opposition  comes  from  the  very 
area— I  do  not  like  to  see  it— where  there 
is  a  misuse  and  an  abuse.  I  say  to  the 
opponents:  You  can  stand  on  your  tradi- 
tion, if  you  like.  You  can  say  we  are 
punitive,  that  we  are  pointing  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  you.  However,  we  are  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are  going  where 
the  abuse  lies  and  w^here  certain  tests 
and  devices  have  been  used  to  discrimi- 
nate. Where  else  shall  we  go?  Shall 
we  go  to  a  State  that  is  as  clean  as  a 
hound's  tooth  and  that  lets  people  vote 
within  the  compass  of  the  Constitution 
and  State  law? 

That  is  all  we  ask  for. 
Mr.  President,  the  Ervin  amendment 
ought  to  be  resoundingly  defeated,  be- 
cause it  is  retrogressive  and  would  bring 
us  back  to  where  we  are  at  the  present 
time.  We  need  the  proposed  legislation 
in  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. We  do  not  claim  perfection  for 
that  proposal.  The  House  must  impress 
its  will.  Then  the  bill  will  go  to  con- 
ference. If  there  are  bugs  in  it.  we  can 
iron  them  out.  but  at  least  the  proposed 
legislation  will  make  a  start,  and  an  in- 
finitely better  start  than  we  achieved  in 
1957,  1960.  and  1964.  I  ought  to  know 
because  I  was  either  the  captain  or  the 
cocaptain  on  nearly  every  one  of  those 
measures  that  went  through  this  body. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
soundingly rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  our  judg- 
ment, adoption  of  the  Ervin  amendment 
would  result  in  the  total  emasculation  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  summary  of  literacy  tests  and 
devices  as  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  by  the  12  members  of  that 
committee  who  submitted  their  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LITERACY     TESTS     AND     SIMILAR     DEVICES 

Beginning  in  the  early-  1890's  a  number  of 
States  enacted  legislation  establishing  new 
voting  qualifications.  Among  them  was  the 
literacy  test.  Prior  to  1890.  apparently  no 
Southern  State  required  proof  of  literacy, 
understanding  of  constitutional  provisions 
or  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  or  good 
moral  character,  as  prerequisites  to  voting. 
However,  as  the  following  table  shows,  these 


tests  and  devices  were  soon  to  appear  In  most 
of  the  States  with  large  Negro  populations.' 

1.  Reading  and,  or  writing:  Mississippi 
(1890).  South  Carolina  (1895),  North  Caro- 
lina ( 1900) ,  Alabama  ( 1901) ,  Virginia  (1902), 
Georgia  (1908).  Louisiana  (1921).  And  see 
Oklahoma  (1910). 

2.  Completion  of  an  application  form: 
Louisiana  (1898).  Virginia  (1902),  Louisiana 
(1921).  Mississippi  (1954). 

3.  Oral  constitutional  "understanding"  and 
"interpretation"  tests:  Mississippi  (1890), 
South  C.irolina  (1895),  Virginia  (1902),  Lou- 
isian.i  (1921 ) . 

4.  Understanding  of  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship:  Alabama  (1901).  Geor- 
gia (1908).  Louisiana  (1921),  Mississippi 
(1954). 

5.  Good  moral  character  requirement 
(other  than  nonconvlction  of  a  crime)  :  Ala- 
bama (1901).  Geo  gia  (1908),  Louisiana 
( 1921 ) ,  Mississippi  ( 1960) . 

It  is  significant  that  in  1890,  69  percent  or 
more  of  the  adult  Negroes  in  seven  Southern 
States  which  adopted  these  tests  were  illiter- 
ate (Alabama,  78  percent;  Louisiana,  77  per- 
cent; Georgia,  75  percent:  Mississippi,  74  per- 
cent: South  Carolina,  73  percent;  North 
Ca  olina,  70  percent;  Virginia,  69  percent). 
These  percentages  were  much  higher  than 
comparable  figures  for  white  illiteracy  (Ala- 
bama, 19  percent;  Louisiana,  19  percent; 
Georgia,  17  percent;  Mississippi,  13  percent; 
South  Carolina,  18  percent;  No.th  Carolina, 
25  percent;  Virginia,  15  percent).  See  Com- 
pendium of  the  nth  Census,  part  III,  page 
316. 

At  the  same  time  alternative  provisions  for 
qualifying   to   vote   were    adopted   to   assure 
that  illiterate  whites  were  not  disfranchised. 
Thus.    In    Louisiana.    North    Carolina,    and 
Oklahoma,  white  voters  were  exempted  from 
the  literacy  test  by  a  "  'voting'  grandfather 
clause."     Louisiana  constitution.    1898,  arti- 
cle  197.  section  5;   North  Carolina  constitu- 
tion,  1876.  article  VI,  section  4,  as  amended 
In  1900;  Oklahoma  constitution,  1907,  article 
III,    section    4a,    as   amended    In    1910.     The 
same   result   was   accomplished   In  Alabama. 
Georgia,     and     Virginia     by     the     so-called 
fighting     grandfather     clause.       See     Ala- 
bama constitution.  1901.  section  180;  Georgia 
constitution,  1877,  article  II.  section  1,  para- 
graph IV  (1-2),  as  amended  In  1908;  Virginia 
constitution,    1902,    section    19.     Several   of 
these  States  provided  a  separate  exemption 
from  the  literacy  requirement  for  property 
holders.      See    Louisiana   constitution,    1898, 
article  107,  section  4;  Alabama  constitution, 
1901,  section  181,  second;  Virginia  constitu- 
tion,   1902.   section    19,   third;    Georgia   con- 
stitution, 1877,  article  II,  section  1,  paragraph 
IV(5).    And  Alabama  and  Georgia  addition- 
ally exempted  persons  of  "good  moral  char- 
acter" who  understood  "the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship  vmder  a  republican 
form    of    government."      Alabama    constitu- 
tion,  1901,  section   180,  third;    Georgia  con- 
stitution,   1877,    article    II,   section    1,    para- 
graph IV(3),  as  amended  In  1908.     Another 
device.  Invented  by  Mississippi,  and  followed. 


» A  number  of  examples  appearing  In  the 
committee  record  showing  that  these  tests 
and  devices  were  adopted  to  disenfranchise 
the  Negro.  See,  for  example,  Ratliff  v.  Beall, 
74  Miss.  247,  20  S.  Rept.  865,  where  the  Missis- 
sippi Supreme  Court,  referring  to  the  conven- 
tion which  adopted  the  Mississippi  constitu- 
tion of  1890  which  contained  literacy  require- 
ments, remarked  that  "within  the  field  of 
permissible  action  under  the  limitations  Im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  con- 
vention swept  the  circle  of  expedients  to  ob- 
struct the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the 
Negro  race,"  74  Miss.  266.  See  also  United 
States  V.  Mississippi,  No.  73.  October  term 
1964,  decided  Mar.  8,  1965  (slip  op.  pp. 
14-15). 


for  a  time,  by  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
(and  later  Louisiana)  offered  white  illiterates 
an  opportunity  to  qualify  by  satisfying  the 
registrar  that  they  could  "understand"  and 
"interpret"  a  constitutional  text  when  it  wis 
read  to  them.  Mississippi  constitution.  1890, 
section  244;  South  Carolina  constitution, 
1895,  article  II,  section  4(c);  Virginia  con- 
stitution, 1902.  section  19,  fourth;  Louisian.i 
constitution.  1921,  article  VIII,  section  1(d). 
For  later  registrants,  South  Carolina  sub- 
stituted a  property  alternative.  South  Caro- 
lina constitution,  1895  article  II.  section  4(d) . 
The  grandfatlier  clause  was  struck  down  Ijy 
tlie  Svipreme  Court  in  1915  {Giiian  v.  United 
States.  238  U.S.  347)  but  the  other  devices 
remained  and  discrimination  continued. 

The  history  of  15th  amendment  litigation 
in  the  Supreme  Court — from  the  beginning 
(United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214;  Ex  parte 
Yarborough,  110  U.S.  651)  through  the 
"grandfather  clause"  (Guirin.  supra:  Myers 
v.  Anderson.  238  U.S.  368),  and  the  "white 
primary"  (Nixon  v.  Herndon.  273  U.S.  536; 
Nixon  V.  Condon.  286  U.S.  73;  Smith  v.  AU- 
icright.  321  U.S.  649;  Terry  v.  Adams,  345 
U.S.  461),  the  resort  to  procedural  hurdles 
(.Lane  v.  Wilson.  307  U.S.  268) ,  to  racial  gerry- 
mandering (Gomillion  v.  Light  foot.  364  U.S. 
339),  to  improper  challenges  (United  States 
V.  Thomas.  362  U.S.  58),  and,  finally,  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  tests  (Schnell  v.  Davis,  336 
U.S.  933;  Alabama  v.  United  States.  371  US. 
37;  Louisiana  v.  United  States,  supra)— in- 
dicates both  the  variety  of  means  employed 
to  bar  Negro  voting  and  the  durability  of 
these  discriminatory  policies. 

The  barring  of  one  contrivance  has  too 
often  caused  no  change  in  result,  only  in 
methods.  See  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge 
John  Brown  In  United  States  v.  Mississippi, 
229  F.  Supp.  925,  reversed  and  remanded,  — 
U.S.  —  ( 1965) .  The  15th  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  nullify  "sophisticated  as  well  as 
simple-minded  modes  of  discrimination," 
Lane  v.  Wilson.  307  U.S.  263,  275  (1939). 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  tha:t  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metc.alf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  absent 
because  of  the  death  of  his  sister. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with  the 
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qpnator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
Tf  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  wovUd  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
iMr!  McGee],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  McGovern],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  close  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[No.  65  Leg.] 
TEAS— 25 


Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Russell.  S.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Sparkmau 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Tower 

Fannin 

MUler 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 
NAYS — 64 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

AJlott 

Harris 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Nelson 

B«sa 

Hrtiska 

Neul)erger 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Bible 

Javlts 

Pell 

Boggs 

Jordan, Idaho 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Magnu.son 

Scott 

Church 

Mansfield 

Simpson 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Cotton 

McNanvara 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Dlrksen 

Mondale 

WiUlams,  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Douglas 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Pong 

Morse 

Gore 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Burdlck 

McGee 

Russell,  Ga. 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Pulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

9  of  the  bill),  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  pKjU  tax  or 
other  tax  or  payment  as  a  precondition  of 
voting  Is  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  against  de- 
nial or  abridgment. 

"(b)  To  assure  that  such  rights  are  not 
denied  or  abridged  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, no  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  enforce  the  collection  of  a  poll  tax  or 
other  tax  or  payment  as  a  precondition  of 
registration  or  voting. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  forthwith  Institute,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  actions  against  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  declaratory 
Judgment  or  injunctive  relief  against  the  en- 
forcement, or  threatened  enforcement  of 
such  tax  or  payment  as  a  precondition  of 
voting.  Such  actions  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  a  court  of  three  Judges  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Such  action  shall  not  preclude  any  remedy 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  or  to  any 
other  person  under  the  laws  or  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  the  teim  "threatened  en- 
forcement" shall  Include  the  failure  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  direct  the 
appropriate  election  officials,  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
to  permit  otherwise  eligible  persons  to  regis- 
ter or  vote  notwithstanding  their  failure  to 
pay  a  poll  tax  or  make  any  other  payment. 

"(d)  If  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  Is 
held  Invalid  In  Its  application  to  a  State  or 
political  subdivision,  for  one  year  after  the 
entry  of  a  final  Judgment  In  such  action 
no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
in  any  election  for  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax 
or  to  make  timely  payment  thereof  If  at  least 
lorty-five  days  prior  to  such  election  he  pays 
the  amount  of  the  tax  or  taxes  for  one  year 
as  may  be  required  by  State  law." 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  135) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     162 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
162.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  but  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out  all  through  line  3,  on  page  15  (section 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  from  the  major- 
ity leader,  if  possible,  what  the  program 
of  the  Senate  will  be  for  tomorrow  and 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  some  discussion 
of  a  time  limitation  on  the  so-called  poll 
tax  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  will  make  some  remarks  to- 
night on  the  pending  bill  and  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  may  lay  the  groundwork  for 
his  amendment,  which  Is  now  pending. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  further  votes 
today.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong  and  Mr.  Inoijye]  wish  to  make  an 
armouncement  regarding  the  i>assing  of 
our  beloved  former  colleague,  Senator 
Oren  Long,  of  Hawaii. 

I  would  assume  that  tomorrow  would 
be  taken  up  with  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  that  the  debate  on 
the  amendment  would  continue  into 
Monday. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propovmd  a  unanimous - 
consent  request  at  this  time.  I  had 
considered  suggesting  that  the  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  be  taken  at  5 
o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  but  as  the 
best  means  of  accommodating  the  great- 
est number  of  Senators,  I  propose  that 
the  vote  be  taken  on  the  amendment  at 
1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next,  and  that 
the  time  for  debate  on  the  amendment 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  major- 
ity leader  or  whomever  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  At  what  time  would 
the  division  of  time  begin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  say  that 
the  division  of  time  should  begin  to- 
morrow at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  majority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  majority  leader  make  that  a 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent 
request?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  imanimous-consent  request  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  1  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  May  11,  1965,  on  the 
Kennedy  Amendment,  No.  162,  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  by  Senators  Mansfield 
and  DmKSEN,  No.  124,  as  amended,  for  the  bill 
(S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Provided.  That  all  time  for  debate  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  May  7,  1965,  and  untU  1  p.m. 
on  Tuesday.  May  11,  1965,  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield ],  or  some  Senator 
designated  by  him. 


TRANSACTION     OP     ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Program  To  Strengthen  Personnel  Capa- 
bilities  op  Foreign  Affairs  Agencies  or 
the  Government 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  a  program  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  personnel  capablll- 
ties  of  aU  the  foreign  affairs  agencies  of  the 
Government;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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National  Capital  Airports  Corporation  Act 
A  letter  from-  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Wiishington.  DC,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  create 
the   National   Capital   Airports   Corporation, 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  federally 
owned  civil  airports  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
tia  or  its  vicinity  by  the  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes  ^with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per > ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Report  on   Commonwealth   Parliamentary 
Association    Conference,    Kingston,   Ja- 
maica. 1964 

A  letter  from  the  Ch.iirman  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  10th  Commonwealth  P.ir- 
Kamentary  Conference  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1964.  transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  of  that  Conference  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  Gener.\l  of  the 

United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  overpayments  of  rentals  for 
automatic  data  processing  machines,  George 
C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Huntsville, 
Ala..  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, dated  May  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying re'pori^;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  Rel.\ting  to  Bonneville  Power 

Aeministration 
A  letter  fror.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  due 
to  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  that  Depart- 
ment and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  no 
report  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

FiNANCL\L  Report  or  the  .American  Societt 
or  International  Law 

A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president, 
The  American  Society  of  International  Law, 
Washington.  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  financial  report  of  that  society,  for  the 
period  April  1.  1964-March  31.  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORL\LS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
"Of  the  State  of  Hawaii;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"S.  Con.  Res.  7 

"Whereas  the  settlement  at  Kalaupapa  on. 
the  island  of  Molokai  requires  better  facili- 
ties for  bringing  in  supplies  and  more  ade- 
quate and  convenient  living  arrangements 
Jor  physicians:  and 

•Whereas  the  Federal  Government  pres- 
ently accepts  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
program;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  a  service 
road  from  the  top  of  Molokai  Island  to  the 
settlement  at  Kalaupapa  would  serve  to:  (1) 
provide  more  frequent,  delivery  of  food  and 
other  supplies:  (2)  permit  physicians  with 
families  to  live  in  a  location  convenient  to 
the  settlement;  and  (3)  facilitate  the  laying 
of  water  pipeline  that  would  not  have  to 
follow   the   coastline:    Now,   therefore,   be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  regular 
sessiori  of  1965  (the  Ho^ise  of  Representatives 
coricurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  hereby  is  respectfully  requested 
to  consider  the  construction  of  such  a  road; 
and  be  it  further 

'Resolved.   That   certified    copies   of   this 
concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 


President  of  the  Senate  and  ihri  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  individual  members  of 
Hawaii's  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Kazushia  Abe, 

'Preside7it  of  the  Senate, 
"Elmer    P.    Cravalho," 
''Speaker.  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

"H.  Res  262 

"Resolution  relative  to  the  right  of  all  citi- 
zens to  vote 

"Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
announced  he  will  submit  to  Congress  legis- 
lation which  will  establish  a  simple,  uniform 
standard  to  establish  the -right  to  vote,  and 
win  strike  down  restrictions  on  voting  In 
all  elections — Federal.  State,  and  local — 
which  have  been  used  to  deny  Negroes  the 
right  to  vote:  and 

•  "Whereas  In  the  words  of  the  President.  'It 
is  wrong,  morally  wrong,  to  deny  any  of  your 
fellow  Americans  the  right  to  vote  in  this 
country';  and 

"Whereas  recent  Incidents  forcibly  dem- 
onstrate the  urgent  need  for  legislation  of 
the  nature  proposed  by  the  President:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

'•Resolved  hj  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California,  that  the  .assembly  respectfully 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  prompt  action  on  President  Johnson's 
legislation  to  Insure  the  right  to  vote,  and 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"James  D.  Driscoll. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly," 

The  petition  of  Rafael  G.  Lugo,  of  San 
Juan.  PR.,  relating  to  a  referendum  to  decide 
if  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  want  to  become 
a  State  of  the  Union  or  an  autonomous  state; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADDITION.\L  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DIS- 
ASTER VICTIMS— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.    REPT,    NO.    177) 

Mr.  PROXIMIRE,  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  1796)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  for  disaster  victims, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  report  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

PUEPCsE    of   the   bill 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  S, 
1796,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  would  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  maturity  of  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loans  from  20  to 
30  years. 

It  would  provide  for  a  suspension  of 
up  to  5  years  on  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  disaster  loans  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  If  the 
disaster  loan  upon  which  a  suspension  is 
granted   is   a   participation   loan,   SBA 


shall,  at  the  request  of  the  lender,  first, 
purchase  the  participating  lender's  por- 
tion of  the  loan;  or  second,  in  order  to 
avoid  default  of  the  loan,  make  pay- 
irents  to  the  participating  lender  on  be- 
half of  the  borrower  during  the  suspen- 
sion period.  The  bill  would  also  increase 
SBA's  revolving  fund  by  $50  million. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  damage  to  property  and  the  suf- 
fering to  humanity  which  has  resulted  in 
the  recent  floods  and  tornadoes  in  the 
Midwest  have  shown  that  the  disaster 
loan  programs  of  the  Government  and 
the  action  of  private  relief  groups  have 
not  been  enough  to  care  adequately  for 
these  flood  and  tornado  victims.  In  the 
past,  the  Congress  has  taken  piecemeal 
action  as  a  result  of  a  particular  dis- 
aster; for  example,  the  New  England 
floods,  the  Alaska  earthquake,  and  more 
recently  by  action  in  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide disaster  relief  to  the  States  of 
Oregon,  California,  Washington,  and 
Idaho. 

The  Senate  has  recently  passed  a  bill, 
S.  408,  which  would  direct  the  Housing^ 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to  un-. 
dertake  a  study  of  alternative  programs 
to  help  provide  financial  assistance  to 
victims  of  future  flood  disasters.  Also 
the  President  has  directed  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  first,  to  examine 
experience  with  Public  Law  81-875— the 
National  Disaster  Act — to  determine 
whether  modifications  are  required  to 
insure  the  most  effective  response  in  fu- 
ture disasters;  second,  to  initiate  a  study 
to  develop  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing Federal  Government  natural  disaster 
planning;  and  third,  to  review  Federal 
aid  policies  for  hazardous  areas. 

These  studies  are  needed  and  when 
completed  will  undoubtedly  improve  our 
present  system  of  providing  assistance  to 
disaster  victims.  However,  these  studies 
will  take  time  and  something  must  be 
done  quickly.  S.  1796  will  afford  imme- 
diate relief  to  some  of  the  victims  of  fu- 
ture disasters.  This  is  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure and  will  in  no  way  impede  the  con- 
sideration of  other  more  comprehensive 
bills  relating  to  disaster  relief  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.  It  will  apply, 
not  to  one  particular  area,  but  to  the 
entire  country.  This  bill  does  not  go 
as  far  as  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  wished,  but  it  will  be  of  imme- 
diate and  valuable  assistance  to  many 
victims  of  the  present  disasters  and  of 
future  disasters  wherever  they  may 
strike. 

history  of  legislation 

S.  1796  was  introduced  on  April  22, 
1965.  by  Senator  Proxmire— for  himself 
and  Senators  Douglas,  McCarthy.  Mon; 
DALE,  Nelson.  Hartke,  Long  of  Missouri, 
and  Bayh.  Hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill  by  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  April  27,  1965.  At  the  hearings,  testi- 
mony was  received  from  Senators 
Hartke,  Nelson,  Douglas,  and  Bayh. 
Officials  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration also  testified. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ACT  MADE  BY  THE  BILt^ 
increase  in  maturity  OF  SBA's  DISASTE* 
LOANS 

Section  7fb)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
the  maturities  of  SBA  disaster  loans  shau 
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be  no  more  than  20  years.  Section  7(c) 
of  the  Act  provides  that  in  order  to  aid 
in  the  orderly  liquidation  of  loans  SBA 
may  further  renew  the  maturity  of  or 
renew  any  SBA  loan  for  a  period  of  10 

years. 

Section  1  of  S.  1796,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum maturity  of  all  SBA  disaster  loans 
from  20  to  30  years. 

In  many  cases  a  person  or  small  busi- 
ness concern  whose  home  or  business  is 
destroyed  or  extensively  damaged  is  re- 
duced to  serious  financial  straits.  Many 
have  existing  mortgage  payments  to 
meet,  along  with  the  additional  financial 
burden  of  debt  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
aster damage.  Thus,  SBA  is  often  com- 
pelled to  refuse  to  make  a  loan  because 
the  applicant  cannot  demonstrate  ability 
to  repay  on  a  20  year  amortization 
basis.  This  extension  of  maturity  to 
30  years  would  result  in  smaller  in- 
stallments spread  over  a  longer  period, 
and  would  enable  SBA  to  meet  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  small  business  con- 
cerns for  whom  the  existing  minimum 
would  entail  extreme  hardship. 

S.  1796,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  provide  that  in  the  case  of  dis- 
aster loans  of  maturities  over  20  years, 
section  7(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
permitting  an  additional  10-year  exten- 
sion of  the  maturity  for  orderly  liquida- 
tion would  not  apply.  Otherwise  the 
application  of  this  section  of  the  act  to 
disaster  loans  with  maturities  of  over  20 
years  might  result  in  loans  with  maturi- 
ties of  up  to  40  years.  Also  S.  1796,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  provides  for 
a  possible  extension,  in  some  cases,  of 
maturities  of  up  to  5  years.  This  would 
create  the  possibility  of  a  disaster  loan 
with  a  maturity  of  45  years.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  40-  or  45-year  loans 
would  be  undesirable  and  has  added  this 
amendment  which  would  make  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  inapplicable  in  any  disaster 
loan  with  maturities  over  20  years. 

SBA  MAY  consent  TO  A  SUSPENSION  OF  PAY- 
MENTS OF  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  ON  CER- 
TAIN DISASTER  LOANS  LTPON  SHOWING  OF  NEED 

S.  1796,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  provide  that  SBA  may  suspend 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
and  extend  the  maturity  on  the  Federal 
share  of  any  disaster  loans  up  to  a  period 
of  5  years.  This  suspension  applies  to 
homeowners  or  small  business  concerns 
and  may  be  granted  either  at  the  time 
the  loan  is  made  or  at  a  later  date. 

To  be  eligible  for  such  a  suspension, 
the  disaster  loan  must  be  made  to  a 
homeowner  to  enable  him  to  repair  or 
replace  his  home  or  to  a  small  business 
concern  to  repair  or  replace  plant  or 
equipment,  and  the  home  or  the  plant 
or  equipment  must  have  been  damaged 
or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  disaster. 
This  disaster  must  be,  first,  a  major  dis- 
aster as  declared  by  the  President,  or 
second,  a  natural  disaster  as  declared  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  order  to  grant  suspension  of  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  and  the 
extension  of  maturity  on  the  disaster 
loan  up  to  5  years,  SBA  must  determine 
that  such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid   severe   financial    hardship.    The 
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SBA  is  expected  to  act  with  caution  and 
restraint  in  exercising  this  authority,  and 
to  grant  suspensions  and  extensions  only 
when  and  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  avoid  severe  financial  hardship.  This 
suspension  of  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  would  not  stop  the  running  of 
interest  during  the  suspension  period. 
At  the  end  of  the  suspeiLSion  period  the 
borrower  would  still  owe  the  amount  of 
interest  that  had  accrued  during  that 
time.  This  amount  would  be  amortized 
over  the  remaining  life  of  the  loan. 

The  Administrator  of  SBA  testified  be- 
fore the  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
that  SBA,  on  new  disaster  loans  follow- 
ing the  recent  disaster  in  Alaska,  has 
permitted  a  moratorium  of  principal  and 
interest  for  up  to  1  year,  and  a  mora- 
torium on  principal  only  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 4  years. 

The  committee  commends  SBA  for 
taking  this  step  in  Alaska.  The  commit- 
tee believes,  however,  that  this  addi- 
tional assistance  is  needed  for  victims  of 
disasters  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
as  well.  The  clear  authority  for  this 
additional  assistance  would  be  placed  in 
the  act  by  this  provision  of  S.  1796. 

This  suspension  of  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  will  enable  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  to  repair  or  replace  its 
equipment  and  give  it  time  to  resume 
normal  business  activities.  It  would  also 
soften  the  impact  of  additional  indebted- 
ness of  a  disaster  loan  on  the  part  of 
those  homeowners  with  outstanding 
mortgages  on  their  homes. 

SBA  MAY  PURCHASE  BANK'S  OR  OTHER  LENDER'S 
SHARE  OR  MAKE  PAYMENTS  TO  BANKS  OR 
OTHER  LENDERS  ON  PARTICIPATION  DISASTER 
LOANS  ON  WHICH  SUSPENSION  OF  PAYMENTS 
HAVE    BEEN    GRANTED 

S.  1796,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  amend  section  7(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  that  SBA,  during 
any  period  of  suspension  of  pajTnents  of 
principal  and  interest  on  a  disaster  loan 
in  which  a  bank  or  other  lender  has  a 
participation  interest,  shall  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  bank,  or  other  lender,  pur- 
chase such  participation  or  SBA  may 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  borrower 
and  make  the  payments  to  the  lender 
during  the  period  of  suspension.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  by  SBA  only  in 
order  to  prevent  a  default  on  the  loan. 
After  the  suspension  period  is  over,  the 
borrower  will  repay  SBA  the  amount 
which  SBA  had  paid  to  the  lender  on 
his  behalf. 


It  is  the  committee's  understanding 
that  there  are  very  few  participations  on 
disaster  loans.  The  Administrator  of 
SBA  testified  that  from  90  to  95  percent 
of  SBA's  disaster  loans  are  direct  loans. 
When  a  participation  is  on  a  disaster 
loan  on  a  dwelling  the  lender  may  only 
charge  3  percent,  the  same  interest  that 
is  charged  by  SBA.  However,  in  disaster 
loan  participation  on  loans  to  small 
businesses  the  regulations  provide  that 
the  participating  lender  may  charge  a 
"reasonable  interest"  on  its  share. 

This  amendment,  containing  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1822,  which  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Bennett,  is  designed  to  en- 
courage banks  and  other  lenders  to  par- 
ticipate more  in  disaster  loans  with  SBA. 

INCREASE     IN     SBa'S      REVOLVING     FUND 

S.  1796,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  increase  SBA's  revolving  fund  by 
S50  milhon. 

Public  Law  87-550  ix>oled  the  authori- 
zation for  disaster  loans  with  the  au- 
thorization for  regular  business  loans  and 
SBA's  prime  contract  authority.  By  ad- 
ministrative action  SBA  has  set  aside 
$200  million  for  the  use  of  its  disaster 
loan  programs.  This  increase  should 
enable  SBA  to  increase  the  amount 
available  to  take  care  of  its  disaster 
loan  programs. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral employment  and  pay  for  the  month 
of  March  1965.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Personnel    in    Executive   Branch, 

M.4RCH  1965  AND  February  1965.  and  Pay, 

February  1965  and  January  1965 
personnel  and  pay  summary 

Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  March  1965  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  Is  summarized  as  follows: 


1 
Civili;\n  personnel  in  e.ieciitiire        Payroll  (in  thousands)  in  executive 
branch                 '                                   branch 

Tot;il  and  major  catogorii'S 
I 

In  March 
num- 
bered— 

In  Febru- 
ary nuin- 
iH'red— 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (— ) 

In 

February 

was— 

In             Increase 
January       (+>  or  de- 
was—        crease  (— ) 

Total  1 » - — - — 

2.466.052 

2.  459,  .WS  '         -1-6,  457 

$1,315,630  j  $1,392,735 

-$77.1«5 

Aponcios  exclusive  o(  Department 

of  Defense 

Department  of  Defense 

1,448,043 
1,018,009 

1.441,8!*6          +6,157 
1,017,709              -fSOO 

771.538 
544.092 

1 

823,424           -SI.**'. 
569,311           -25.219 

Inside  the  United  States. 

Outside  the  United  .states 

Industrial  enu)loyment 

2.306,466 
159,586 
540,5!!i8 

2,300,350           +6,116 
159.245              +341 
540. 7C2              -174 

i 

:::::::::::::::.:.:"— 

FfireiCTi  nationfils        - - 

132.326 

131,678 

-f648  i          23,538'          25,895 

-2,347 

1 

' 

I  F\clu'5ive  of  foreien  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  summary.  .    >    ,  ,     ,^       ^        .    . 

t  \rfreh  ntnm>  inclmi"  489  emplovevs  (enumerators,  clerks.  suiH>rvisors.  crt^w  U-tiders.  etc.1  of  the  Dejvirtu.out  of 
Commerce  engaged  in  taking  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture,  as  compared  with  Sftb  m  February. 
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Table  I,  below,  breaks  down  the  above 
figures  on  employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II,  page  7,  breaks  down  the  above 
employment  figures  to  show  the  ntmiber  In- 
side the  United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  III.  page  9.  breaks  down  the  above  number     In     Industrial-type     activities    by 

employment  fig\ires  to  show  the  number  out-  agencies. 

Bide  the  United  States  by  agencies.  Table  V,  page  11,  shows  foreign  nationals 

Table     IV.    page     10.    breaks    down     the  by  agencies  not  included  in  tables  I,  n,  ni, 

above    employment     figures    to    show    the  and  IV. 


T^BLE  I -Consolulated  tnhir  of  Fnhrnl  prrsonvd  in.^i'ir  and  cvl.ide  the  Vnikd  States  ewpJomd  hy  the  executive  n^^^^^ 

U^eToudcLpansonuUh  February  IHSS,  a„d  pay  for  February  1!>65,  and  eou,par,.on  udh  January  ItJbS ^ 


IVrsonni'l 


Ili^lKirtnitMit  or  agency 


M;irch        Fi'liriKiry       Incroa.-if 


Pccrortst- 


Kxecutivc  (Icpartmcnts  loxct-pt  nciiartiHOiit  otPcffiisc): 

Aerinilture -- 

Comitierii? ' - 

lloaltli.  Education,  ami  Welfare - 

liitorior - - 

Post  Otiicc - 

Treasurv - - 

Executive  Oflicf  of  the  Prcsideut: 

Willie  Hou.-ieOllUv - 

Bureau  of  tlio  nu<!i:ot - - 

Council  of  Ecoiioniic  AilviikT< 

Kxecutive  Mansion  and  llrounds - 

N.itional  Aoromuifiis  ;uid  Space  Council 

National  Council  on  Hie  Arts 

National  Security  I'ouncil 

(^tluv  of  Econouiic  Opi>ortunity 

Oilioe  of  Kiiiercenoy  I'Uuinine - 

Oilito  of  Si  ience  :uid  Teclinolopy -v-i: ■' 

t>ilUe  of  the  Special  Represtntalive  for  Trade  Ne»!ouailons_ ..-- 

rresi'Vnf-!  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of  rresidonl  Ketmedy.. 

ITtSi'lcnt's  Commiitov  on  Consumer  Interests -- 

ITesidenis  Comuuiiec  on  Eijual  upportuniiy  in  Housing 

Lulo;H->nilciit  accr.cics:  .  ,  »>  i  .• 

Advisory  Coniuiission  on  Interpovenuuental  Relations --- 

An'.ericaii  Battle  Moimiiieiits  Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission .-;-,--. r--xr-------;- 

rattle  of  New  Orleans  Scsnuicentennial  t  elel>raliou  Commission 

Honr.l  of  «.;overnofs  of  the  Federal  Kestrve  System 

Civil  Aeronatities  Bo-.iril - 

Civil  Service  Commission - -- 

Civil  War  Centennial  Couuiiission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Coniiuission  on  Civil  Riirhts 

litlaw.irc  Kivir  B^^in  Couuiiission - 

E\\Kirl-IinrKirt  Bank  i>f  W:v<hintnon - 

K.irm  Crc'lit  Adminbtration — 

Vederal  .Vviation  Aaeney 

Kfdpral  I'oal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

>\i^  r.il  Cuiiitiiunicatiuns  Commission - 

E.'.Ur.i!  1\  I'f^-it  Insurance  Corjioration --.- 

Fi^Uful  IWriopiuenl  I'iannim:  Committee  for  Appiimchm. 

FkIitiI  Fi'.'d  Committe.'  for  Development  Planning  m  AUtfka » 

Feder.il  Home  Loan  Bank  Boiird 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

F'.'dtral  Mcdi,-.t:"u  wid  Coiicili.ition  Service 

Fcdtral  Tower  Comniis?ion — - 

Fc'!'  r.il  Radi.ition  (.■ountil 

Fedcrul  Tr^de  Commifsion... 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... - 

CJenera!  Accounting  Oltii-e - 

(Jeiier.il  Strvios  Admini>'ration ,.— . 

Government  Printins  Office 

Housing  ar.d  Home  Finance  .Vgcucy 

I'ldtan  Claims  Commission - 

Iitrrst.ite  Commerce  Commission - ..:. -- 

Nat:or;a;  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration - 

National  Capital  Housii^e  .\uthority 

National  Capital  Plannine  Commission 

Natim.  i'.  Capital  TraiisptTlalion  Agency 

National  Commission  on  Foo-I  M.irketiip ---- --- 

Natumal  Comniissioo  on  Technology,  Automation,  ana  Economic 

National  (ialierr  of  Art - - — 

National  Labor  Relations  Board - 

Nanonal  Mediation  Bo;ird- - 

NatiiJTal  Science  Foundation - — 

Panama  C  mal..   d'i' 

President's  Advi?orv  Conimiysion  on  Lal>or-Man3prm«it  h'ouey 

iTc^vl'-n'-  rf^.MTniitee  on  Eyual  Emp'oyment  OpiX)rtunity 

R,   •  '.t  Board ■•- 

St.  L  ;•>  r- :.v  .-■  ..■.  ly  IhfveiopmTOt  Corportition -— 

Sicurilics  and  Exchange  Commission 

Mcctive  Service  System - 

Fmall  Business  Adminitnration - - 

Smithsonian  Institution - ■ 

St>Idi»-rs'  Home - 

Sul  vtr-iM  .^ctiviti<s  Control  Board — 

TaritT  Commissitm - 

Tax  Court  of  the  Cnitod  PtatfS - - 

Temporary  Alaska  Claires  Commission* 

Tenne«isee  Vallev  Authority - 

I'.?.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

VP.  Inform:ifion  Aiency - -- --rz^—"—A-— 

I'nited  .«tates- Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  .\diT3inistration 

Virgin  Islands  CorporaMon 

Woo-lrow  Wilson  M«'morial  Commiisjon 


<»,0«9 

32. 

241 

S3. 

92S 

W. 

.^-•2 

32. 

S-W 

8 

W.2 

m 

7.VJ 

40 

725 

93 

119 

3jn 

4S3 

41 

74 

32 

4 

39 

846 

3(V4 

Total,  excludiuc  Deparnnent  of  Defcnse. 

Net  chu.ige,  excludinii  DepartnKiit  "f  UtK-nse 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


85 
28 

it 
11 

25 

440 

7,194 

1 

639 

82» 

3,731 

4 

6 

91 

296 

■Zii) 

44,819 

1..507 

1,434 

8 

1 

1,218 

239 

41.'. 

1, 122 

5 

1, 142- 

191 

4, 1.54 

35. 227 

7,321 

13,  521 

20 

2,397 

33,097 

429 

52 

31 

■40 

19 

303 

2,108 

117 

1.079 

15.  4tK5 

1 

59 

1,  737 

1.H5 

1.58 

1.386 

-,3.'.3 

3,  .5Ck5 

1,819 

1,09.5 

26 

275 

149 


16,244 

Ifil 

ll,f49 

Ih 

171,818 

3U2 

I 


1,448,043 


96.  .597 
32. 347 
83. 803 
61.7-20 
32. 364) 
9. 018 
591.419 
40.799 
93,404 

322 

478 

45 

74 

32 

3 

41 

634 

34S 

48 


II 
11 

25 

416 

7,195 

1 

634 

832 

3,7.;9 

4 

6 

92 

2 

297 

232 

44,768 

7 

1.510 

1,461 

8 


2,492 

"12.5 
802 


2,333 


1 

212 

16 

37 

1 


Pay  (inll'.OHsands) 


Fchruary       Jajiuary 


106 

"W 

66 

"74 
343 

2 

""4 


24 
"5 


3 
51 


-3- 


3 
27 


1.239 

240 

412 

1, 122 

5 

1,141 

190 

4,171 

3.\  OM' 

7, 3.52 

13,653 

20 

2,383 

33.075 

420 

51 

32 

34 

17 

310 

2,109 

132 

I.  010 
15, 492 

2 

.59 

1.750 

186 

161 

1.387 

7.272 

3, 546 

1,  749 

1,095 

26 

276 

1.50 

"if),"  173 
1.'8 

II,  7t>» 

14 

171,381 

314 

1 


1 

1 

'iii 


14 

22 
9 
1 


17 

"31 
32 


6» 


1.441.886 


81 
19 
70 


71 

3 

..... 

437 


1 
15 


115 
"12 


$50,467 
20.868 
45,204 
3.5, 940 
21.9<U 
5. 959 

286.  4,53 
24,  656 
54,612 

239 

464 

39 

42 

30 

*2 

38 

474 

320 

43 

29 

9" 

8 

23 

81 

5.755 

(♦) 

436 

691 

2,312 

4 

4 

62 

3 

218 

174 

33,031 

4 

1, 102 

976 

7 

875 

198 

.382 

835 

4 

8S2 

120 

2.903 

17.  737 

4,070 

8, 802 

23 

1, 742 

26.744 

201 

39 

32 

24 


7,073  I 
6, 157 


•16 


2 

139 

1,  .578 

124 

723 

6,090 

2 

41 

1,052 

174 

102 

1,009 

2,330 

2,390 

928 

370 

28 

213 

140 


9,874 

145 

6,0i« 

9 

79,  .598 

113 

(•) 


lucre  iisc 


771,538 


$.53,293 

23.  142 
47, 699 
37,  776 
23.103 

6.  267 
310,  735 

24,  Oe<a 
56,333 

257 

496 

63 

38 

26 

1 

40 

399 

338 

43 

30 

3 

8 

9 

28 

71 

6,036 

453" 

716 

2.413 

5 

6 

63 

3 

232 

175 

36,609 

5 

1, 120 

978 

5 

i,"03(V 

205 

400 

864 

6 

919 

125 

3,064 

19, 589 

4.437 

9  222 

26 

1.832 

27, 020 

214 

42 

31 

13 


14S 

1,651 

117 

735 

8,969 

2 

42 

1,118 

186 

100 

1,0.50 

2,439 

2,493 

936 

419 

29 

223 

148 

1 

10,671 

148 

6.373 

9 

83,143 

142 

(♦) 


Decrease 


$591 


4 
4 
1 

'75 


$2,82« 
2.274 
2.495 
1,8*) 
1,199 
3W 
'       24,282 

1^721 

in 

32 
M 

2 

U 

1 
3 

10 


1 
11 


31 

...... 

im 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

3,5» 
1 

n 

2 


161 
7 
U 

a 

1 

37 

m 

am 

420 

3 

90 

2:6 

13 

3 


823,424 


73 

"ii 

1,879 

"i 
m 

n 

"41 
m 

103 

8 

49 

1 

10 

8 

1 

79; 

i 

305 


3,545 

29 


711 
51.886 


62,507 
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rrknvE  I— Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 
March  1965,  and  comparison  with  February  1965,  and  pay  for  February  1965  and  comparison  with  January  196J— Continued 


Department  or  agency 


Depart  iiicnt  of  Defen.se: 

onio^  of  the  Secn'tary  of  Defense 

IVpartmcnt  of  the  Army... - 

Poparlment  ofthe  Navy - — 

IK-partment  ofthe  Air  Force - --- 

IX>fenst'  Atomic  Supiiort  Agency 

IX'fonsc  Communications  Agency 

l>ffns(!  Inti-lligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  .\gency .-. 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals - - 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities. 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education  activities 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  chiuige,  Department  of  Defense 

Orand  total.  Including  Department  of  Defense  » ». 
Net  change,  including  Department  of  Defense 


Personnel 


Pay  (in thousands) 


March        February       Increase 


2,126 

360, 607 

326, 035 

291,635 

2,032 

963 

2,165 

31,907 

40 

9 

,55 

435 


1, 018,  009 


2,406,052 


2,111 

360, 575 

325, 652 

291,792 

2,008 

9.56 

2,162 

31,912 

40 

8 

,55 

438 


1, 017, 709 


2,459,595 


15 

32 

383 


24 
7 
3 


Decrease      February 


157 


465 


165 


300 


7,538  I 
6,457 

I 


1,081 


$1,882 

188,882 

179,620 

152,973 

1,025 

695 

1.613 

17,093 

37 

5 

43 

224 


January 


Increase 


$1,929 

196,098 

»  189.425 

160.211 

1,063 

715 

1,627 

17,9>2 

39 

5 

44 

233 


544,092 


1,315,630 


569,311 


Decrease 


J47 

7,216 

9, 805 

7,238 

38 

20 

14 

829 

2 

. 

9 


$25,219 


25.219 


1.392,735 


711  , 
77,105 


77,816 


I  March  (igure  includes  489  employees  (enumerators,  clerks,  supervisors,  crew  leaders, 
etc  )  ofthe  Department  of  Commerce  engaged  in  taking  the  1904  Census  of  .\griculture. 
ascompared  with  886  in  February,  and  their  pay.  .       ,  ^^      , 

"March  figure  includes  15.324  emplovecs  of  the  Agency  for  Internation.al  Develop- 
ment, as  compared  with  15,414  in  February,  and  their  pay.  These  AID  figures  in- 
clude employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments 
in  a  trust  fund  for  tliis  purpose.  The  March  figure  includes  4,174  of  these  trust  fund 
employees  and  the  February  figure  includes  4,187. 

'  March  figure  includes  1,193  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  compared  with  1,1  lO 
In  February,  and  their  pay. 

'New  agcncv.  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11182,  dated  Oct.  2,  1964. 
'Agency  expired  pursuant  to  Execiitive  Order  11144,  dated  Mar.  5, 1964. 
'  Reyiscd  on  basis  of  later  information. 


«  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional   Security  Agency. 

» Includes  employment  in  the  Job  Corps  by  Federal  agencies,  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452),  as  follows: 


Agency 

March 

February 

Change 

Aericulture  Department 

305 
432 

283 
243 

+22 

Interior  Department .-. 

-1-189 

Total                 

737 

626 

-J-211 

Table  II  —Federal  personnel  inside  the    United   States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  March  1965,  and  comparison  with 

February  1965 


Department  or  agency 


March 


Executive  departments   (except  Department 
of  Defense) : 

Agriculture 

Commerce - 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior --- -- 

Ju.stice.. - - - 

Post  diirice - — 

state  >  2 - 

Treasury -- 

Esecutiye  Oflice  of  the  President: 

White  House  Oflice. 

Bureau  ofthe  Budget 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Grounds 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 

National  Security  Council 

OITicc  of  Economic  Opportunity -- 

Oflice  of  Emergency  Planning... — 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 

Trade  Negotiations 

President's     Committee     on     Consumer 

Interests 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing - 

Independent  agencies: 

Advisory    Commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  Sesquicentennial 

Celebration  Commission 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board - - 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Exiwrt-Import  Bank  of  Wivsliington 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

FederalCoal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.... 
Federal     Development    Planning    Com- 
mittee for  Ai)|)alacliia. 

Federal    Field    Conmiittee    for    Develop- 
ment Planning  in  Alaska  ' 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 


Febru- 
ary 


97,839 
31,634 
83,263 
61,884 
31,992 
8,892 
692, 132 
11,083 
92, 413 

320 

483 

41 

74 

32 

4 

39 

846 

364 

85 

28 

11 

11 


25 

7 

7,161 

1 

639 

829 

3,728 

4 

6 

91 

2 

296 

235 

43, 698 

1,502 
1, 432 

8 

1 

1.248 
239 


95,346 
31,729 
83,139 
61,080 
32,008 
8,946 
589. 813 
11,048 
92,768 

322 
478 

45 
•74 

32 
3 

41 
634 
348 

48 

27 
11 
11 


25 

7 

7,161 

1 

634 

832 

3, 726 

4 

6 

92 

2 

297 

232 

43,635 

7 

1,,506 

1,459 

8 


In- 
crease 


2,493 

""124' 

804 


2,319 
35 


212 
16 
37 


De- 
crease 


95 


16 

64 


355 

2 
.... 


Department  or  agency 


3 

63 


1,2:19 
2JP 


4 
27 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission... - 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  .administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .\dmin- 

istration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 
National  Capital  TransportUion  Agency.. 
National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
National    Commission    on    Technology, 

Automation  and  Economic  Progress 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal --- 

President's     Advisory     Coitumttee     on 

Libor-Managenient  Policy 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity - 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration..  

S<'curities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  .\dministration 

Smithsonitni  Institution.. 

Soldiers'  Home - 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Bosird 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  Cnited  States - 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

U.S.    Arms    Control   and    Disarmament 

Agency -■ 

U.S.  Information  .Vgency -- 

United   States-Puerto   Rico  Commission 

on  the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Veterans'  Administration 

Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Commission.. 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense - 


March 

Febru- 
ary 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

415 
1,122 

412 
1.122 

3 

5 

1.142 

180 

4.097 

35. 198 

7. 321 

13. 312 

20 

2,397 

5 

1.141 

179 

4,116 

35.059 

7.352 

13.344 

20 

2,383 

i' 

1 

""139" 

19 

31 
32 

14 

33,081 

429 

.52 

31 

40 

33.059 

420 

51 

32 

34 

22 
9 
.1 

6" 

i 

19 
303 

2,075 
117 

1,075 
155 

17 
310 

2,076 
132 

1,005 
148 

2 
70" 

i 

7 

1 

15 

1 

2 

1 

59 

1,737 

185 

59 

1,750 

186 

1 

158 

1.386 

7,200 

3.495 

1.795 

1,095 

26 

275 

149 

16, 241 

161 

1,387 

7,116 

3.478 

1.  7-'6 

1,095 

26 

276 

150 

16, 170 

84" 

17 
69 

71" 

3 

1 

i 

1 

161 
3,462 

158 
3,468 

3 

6 

12 
170, 841 

10 
170,405 

2 
436 

1 

1 

~~~*"~~""' 

1, 385, 494 

4,379,105 

7, 0S7            698 
6,389 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  II — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  StaUs  employed  by  tlie  executive  agencies  during  March  1966,  and  comparison  with 

February  1966 — Continued 


Pi'ITartnient  or  agency 


Tip  :r:-r;i'i!t  of  Pt'fi'nso: 

'  1  >  ■    ,'  of  t!ii>  S»\Tot.iry  of  Pcffiise. .. 

'  of  t!ip -VViny 

■  .if  tlio  \:ivy 

i  .■   .t:::.'    •     ■  "'  ■  \:r  Force 

l>i-;.  •.<••  \u  'itt  Asor.cy... 

'>, !  -IS'  Co :.ons  Agency.. 

l\;.nso  IntiUi^onoo  Agency. -. 

IVkn.-o  >m>|>ly  Agt'noy... 

I"  >   I'ourt  of  Militiiry  Appeals 

Intrrtici'.irtmcntal  aiiivities 


March 


Febnj- 
ary 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


2.078 

2.0t.4 

312.217 

312,  fsU 

302. 924 

3iV2,  721 

366. -220 

2tVv  1-22 

2. 032 

2.0l« 

912 

9o: 

2.165 

2. 162 

31.906 

31.911 

4«) 

40 

9 

S 

14 

"jivV 

24 
.■5 
3 


614 


Pepartmont  or  agency 


Intprnational  military  nctlvifios  

Aniicil    Forces    iiiformaflon    imd    education 
activities - 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Departnicui  of  Defense.. 


March 


3^ 
435 


920,972 


Febru- 
ary 


33 
438 


921.245 


In- 
crease 


Do- 

croa^e 


349 


273 


3 

622 


Gmnd  total,  including  Department  of 

Defense 2,306,466  |2. 300, 350 

Net  incre:jst>.  Including  Department  of 

Defense - 


7.436 


1.3;'0 


6.116 


1  M  vch  fipurc  includes  2  976  emploNTCs  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop-         »  March  figure  includes  773  employees  of  the  Feacc  Corps,  as  compared  with  701  in 
K.ent,as  cMnpared  with  2,9sO  in  February.  ^"^n"  w-apency  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Ordor  11182.  dated  Oct.  2. 1961. 

Table  III.— r< (/<'•«/  personnel  outside  the  United  States  cmplot/ed  hn  the  ciccutivc  agencies  during  March  1965,  and  comparison  u-ilh 

Fibruanj  1965 


Dep:irtmenf  or  apency 


March 


Executive  departments   ^except   Pep;irtuient 
o.'  IVfen.<<-': 

.^sricuhtire 

CoiJinierce 

lle.'.i'a  Education,  and  Welfare 

'l.\^OT. '.'.'".'.'.'." 

Po*t  0:*'ice - 

Treasury -. 

ladervn.'.er.t  i«encie#: 

A      -         •    ••     >'—;"t^nts  Commission. 

^  <n 


Ft^it-rii  .\vi;iii<>n  .\ieiK-y 

Ft  \t:\\  ro;nr.'.u:-.ica:ion.-  Commission 

Ff  ".tTj!  l>'r>is;r  In^urAnce  Corporation... 
F'>r«'iim  ClAiiii!;  >ott!eT.ent  Coturais^ion... 

(      ••'    ■    k    ...•;•■•   •    -'>'■.■»• 

1  -'ritii-in 

]  V  .\cencv..- 

N  lUOi.ji  .Vtroi»juu>.i  .^.'i  Spj«.-e  Adminis- 

tT'yion 

V  '        r  Relations  Board 

^  t.-  Foundation.. 


Selective  >orv.oe  >ysttm 

Srrill  Business  .VdnJniJtration. 


1.2.10 
607 

3^3 

70 

1.620 

29.642 

706 

433 

33 

3 

1.121 

5 

2 

11 


Febru- 
ary 


In- 
crease 


De- 

cre-.ise 


Department  or  agency 


1.2M 
61S 
6«-l 
640 
3.W 

1.606 
29, 751 

6W 

409 

34 

3 

1.133 

4 

II 


1 

"5 

"ii' 

"io" 

24 


1 
11 


109 


12 


ft? 

W 

•29 

O- 

a» 

209 

ifl 

W-j 

33 

33  ' 

4 

5 

15,310 

15.344 

153 

156  ' 

70 

*i 

1 

34 
3 


r 


Independent  apencies — Continued 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tenni-ssee  Valley  .\uthority 

I'.?.  Information  .Aircney s.. 

Vnited  States- Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 

the  St:itiis  of  Puerto  Kico \ 

Veterans'  .Vdtninistration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net    decrea-se.  "  excluding    Dep;utment 

of  Defense -.- 

Department  of  Defense: 

Otlice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Dep-irtinent  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Depart  ncntofthe  Mr  Force 

Defense  Communications  .\gency 

Defense  Supplv  .\iiency 

International  mihtary  activities 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


March 


24 

3 

8,187 

6 
977 
302 


6L',549 


49 
48.390 
23,111 
2S,4I5 

61 
1 

21 


97,037 


Febru- 
ary 


23 
3 

8,296 

4 

976 
314 


62,  781 


In- 
crease 


ne- 

crease 


10» 


12 


65  297 

232 


47 

47,  744 

22, 931 

25,670 

49 

1 


96,464 


1 

646 

180 

..... 


255 
.... 


829        ::^ 

573 


159, 5S6 


159, 245 


894 


Hi 


341 


1  \' 
*hc  . 


■"icy  fnr  Internationa!  Develop-     for  tVii?  purpose.    The  March  flpiire  includes  4,174  of  these  trust  fund  employees  aai 
\in  Srrjrc'  include  employee^      the  Februarv  (iimrc  includes  4,1*7. 

ijn  govemrcnts  in  a  trust  fund         '  M.irch  figure  includes  420  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  compared  with  409  J3 

Febmary.  j 


Table  IV. — Induftrial  orploytcs  of  the  Federal  Goremment  inside  and  oxitside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

March  1966,  and  comparison  tcith  February  1966 


Perartment  or  aeen<.7                     j 

1 

March 

Febru- 
ary 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease   1 

Department  or  agency 

March 

Febru- 
ary 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Eierjtlve  depcjtments  'except  Department 

3,629 
6,025 
9.557 

:''.4 

5,4a3 
255 

2.;'-5 

2,172 
7.321 

33.097 
7.503 

1.'.7 

13.  "U 

3fr2 

3. 613 
5.409 
9,455 
264 
5,523 

256 
2,565 
2,175 
7.352 

33.075 
7,5to 

l.J6 

13.0GO 

314 

11 
«1« 
102 

;. 

1 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

In«i<le  the  United  State«     .  

1 132.  S31 
>4.381 

182. 730 
1.273 

125. 5S1 
865 

1.535 

2  133. 418 
•4.342 

183.  ins 

1.270 

125. 405 
871 

1.538 

39" 

3' 

176 

asT 

Outride  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

In.Mde  the  United  States 

3TS 







22" 

1 
2 

40 

1 

3? 

85 

12 

Out.'^ide  the  United  .^tatcs 

In  2                              .es: 

.  .  Corrmissiwi 

i\  '>T^  .Kr:^::)Q  Ae^n<:y 

'•  --r  :  5irv.rfcs  .\dmmL-tration 

t  Print  in;  Office.  

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outfide  the  United  States 

6 

Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States 

3 

Veronal. tics  and  Space  .\dmin- 

Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  tot:il,  including  Department 
of  Defense.. 

449.196 

449.9.52 

218  1         9'< 

7 

X 

;.    ...       -  .  itaway  DeTelopment  Cor- 

540.  .'^S 

540,762 

•72 

1.146 

Net  decrea*.  Including  Department 

nf  T  >pfr'nfi^ 

174 

Total.  exchidinz  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  incri-ase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 

ftl,3S2 

90,810 

754 

172 
>2 

t 

£ut.j««t  to  revision. 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 
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Table  V. — Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I 
through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are  provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the 
I'nited  Slates  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  March  1965,  and  comparison  with  February  1965 
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Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Country 

March 

Feb- 
ruary 

March 

Feb- 
ruary 

March 

Feb- 
ruary 

March 

Feb- 
ruary 

Crete 

Eiiclii'iJ 

France - 

Germany - 

lircecc - 

81 

2,32<t 

14, 761 

66,880 

308 

41,  673 

5,  443 

643 

62 

366 

81 

2,  457 

14,810 

65,992 

311 

41,020 

6,448 

634 

.53 

366 

102" 

11,490 
66,  442 

'"i4,"i79" 
6,443 

" 162' 

11.6.17 
65,501 

""i4,"is8' 
6,448 

ioi' 

10 

70 

39 

12,  314 

'160" 

10 

70 

.38 

12,336 

81 

2,126 

3,  245 

10, 308 

2<i9 

15,  080 

81 

2,255 
3,249 

10.  421 
273 

l.-i.OOO 

643 

634 

62 

."3 

366 

366 

Total     

132, 320 

131, 678 

87, 662 

86,796 

13,443 

13,  454 

31,  321 

31, 4'28 

Statement  op  Senator  Bykd  of  Virginia 
Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  in  the 
month  of  March  totaling  2,466,052.  This  was 
a  net  increase  of  6,457  as  compared  with  em- 
ploj-ment  reported  In  the  preceding  month 
of  February. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  in  fiscal  year  1965,  which  began 
July  1, 1964,  follows: 


in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
In  February  was  131,678.  A  breakdown  of 
this  employment  for  March  follows: 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Julyl%4 

Auzust.- 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January  1965 

Feliruary - 

March 

2, 492. 001 
2.  495, 000 
2,401,376 
2,  470,  330 
2,493,837 
2, 48.5.  771 
2.404,012 
2, 4,59.  .595 
2,  466, 062 

10,479 
3,  .545 

""8,"954' 
23,507 

"h',li¥ 

"'34,' 230 

""8,"066 

21,  7.59 

4,417 

Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  March  was  1,448,043,  an 
Increase  of  6.157  as  compared  with  the  Feb- 
ruary total  of  1,441.886.  Total  civilian  em- 
ployment in  the  military  agencies  in  March 
was  1,018,009,  an  increase  of  300  as  compared 
with  1,017.709  in  February. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  larger  Increases 
were  the  Agriculture  Department  with  2,492 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  with  2,333. 
The  Increase  in  the  Agricultxire  Department 
was  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
Increase  in  civilian  employment  was  reported 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with  383. 
The  largest  decrease  was  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  with  157. 

Total  employment  Inside  the  United  States 
in  March  was  2,306,466,  an  Increase  of  6,116 
as  compared  with  February.  Total  employ- 
ment outside  the  United  States  in  March  was 
159,586,  an  increase  of  341  as  compared  with 
February.  Industrial  employment  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  March  totaled  540,588,  a  de- 
crease of  174. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

FOREIGN    nationals 

The  total  of  2,466,052  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  additior  to  these  there  were  132,326 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  March  who  were  not  counted 
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Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Crete 

Enpland.. 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

81 

2,329 

14, 751 

66,880 

308 

41,  573 

5,443 

543 

62 

366 

'""102' 
11,496 

56,442 

"14,"  179" 
5,443 

""ioi" 
10 

70 

39 

12, 314 

81 

2,126 

3,245 

10.368 

269 

Japan 

15.080 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Trinidad 

643 

"■"366" 

62 

Total 

132, 326 

87,662 

13,443 

33.221 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

May  5,1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  happy  to  see 
that  President  Johnson  has  nominated  Mr. 
Hugh  P.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  for  a  five- 
year-term  on  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  following  the  partial  term  Mr. 
Owens  has  served  since  April  1964.  I  hope 
you  and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  add  you  approval  by  reporting  his 
nomination  to  the  Senate. 

You  will  remember  that  I  testified  when 
Mr.  Owens  was  considered  in  March  of  1964 
that  he  had  made  an  enviable  record  as 
administrator  of  the  Oklahoma  Securities 
Commission.  That  was  at  a  time  when  the 
State  was  cited  as  one  of  the  two  States  In 
the  Nation  doing  the  best  Job  of  State 
regulation  of  the  securities  Industry.  He 
has  tackled  his  Job  as  SEC  Commissioner 
with    the    same    devotion    and    competence. 

Owens'  very  substantial  knowledge  of 
State  regulation  of  securities  has  contrib- 
uted greatly,  I  understand,  to  the  liaison 
between  the  SEC  and  the  State  regulatory 
agencies.  I  understand  that  he  also  has 
been  helpful  In  interpreting  the  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1964,  signed  last  August, 
to  several  national  and  regional  conferences 
of  attorneys  and  security  brokers.  I  believe 
he  was  an  excellent  choice  for  Commission 
membership  and  could  render  continued 
superior  service  In  the  coming  6  years. 

A  native  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  he  has  degrees 
from  the  Universities  of  Oklahoma  and 
Illinois.  He  had  practiced  law  in  Chicago 
and  in  Oklahoma  City  before  his  service 
with  the  Oklahoma  Securities  Commission 
from  1959  to  1964. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Monronet. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

nomination  of  HUGH  F.  OWENS  TO  SECtTRITIES 
AND    EXCHANGE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  today  approved  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Okla- 
homa, for  a  5 -year  term  on  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  following 
the  partial  term  Mr.  Owens  has  served 
since  April  of  1964. 

Mr.  Owens  has  a  distinguished  back- 
ground; and  we  have  had  excellent  re- 
ports of  his  service  on  the  Commission 
during  the  past  year. 

We  were  glad  to  receive  from  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  a  letter 
supporting  the  nomination;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  1905.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  L. 
Crider;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  1906.  A  bill  to  gi%e  the  Court  of  Claims 
Jurisdiction  over  the  claim  of  Rifkin  Textiles 
Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  S(X3TT: 

S.  1907.  A  bill  to  amend  chaptCT  161  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new 
section  with  respect  to  certain  restraining 
writs  or  orders  issued  by  U.S.  district  courts 
that  affect  property  situated  outside  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  1908.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve  ex- 
isting law  and  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling pollution  from  vessels  and  certain 
other  sources  in  the  Great  Lake«  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bEU.  which  appear  tin- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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AMENDMENT  OF  CHAPTER  161  OF 
TITLE  28.  tTNTTED  STATES  CODE, 
RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  RE- 
STRAINING WRITS  OR  ORDERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  161  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  .restraining 
writs  or  orders  issued  by  U.S.  district 
courts  that  affect  property  situated  out- 
side the  United  States.  This  legislation 
is  necessitated  by  a  decision  handed  down 
last  winter  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

By  way  of  background,  Mr.  President, 
Omar,  S.A.,  a  corporation  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  Uruguay,  is  claimed  to 
owe  to  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice unpaid  taxes,  penalties,  and  interest. 
Although  Omar  has  no  offices  or  person- 
nel in  this  Cfvmtry,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  on  October  31,  1962,  granted  an 
injunction  against  the  First  National 
City  Bank  forbidding  it  to  pay  out  any 
funds  that  might  be  on  deposit  for  the 
account  of  Omar  in  any  of  its  branches 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  subsequently 
appeared  that  Omar  had  a  small  deposit 
account  in  Uruguayan  pesos — equivalent 
to  about  $1,500 — in  First  National  City 
Bank's  Montevideo  branch. 

The  Court  stated  that  its  injunction 
was  intended  to  be  "temporary"  pend- 
ing the  Government's  efforts  to  obtain 
Jurisdiction  over  Omar.  Today,  more 
than  2 '2  years  later,  the  Government 
has  not  obtained  jurisdiction  over  Omar 
but  the  "temporary"  injunction  is  still 
in  effect. 

The  U.S.  court  of  appeals  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  district  court,  con- 
cluding that  the  deposits  held  by  First 
National  City  Bank  in  Uruguay,  which 
were  "collectible  only  outside  the  United 
States,"  were  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  district  court  and  that  grant- 
ing the  power  demanded  "would  lead 
only  to  harmful  consequences  for  our 
banking  system  abroad  without  any  con- 
comitant benefits  at  home." 

The  Government  appealed  the  deci- 
sion. The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  7-to-2 
vote  annovmced  January  18,  1965,  re- 
versed the  rulings  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals and  held  that  a  Federal  district 
court  in  New  York  does  have  the  power 
to  grant  an  injunction. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  pointed  out  that  the  injunction 
was  supposedly  "temporary"  and  in- 
tended primarily  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  pending  the  adjudication  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  Government's  tax  claim 
against  Omar.  The  Court  did  not  rule 
on  whether  First  National  City  Bank 
could  be  ordered  by  the  district  court  to 
return  funds  held  in  the  account  of 
Omar. 

The  majority  opinion  discussed  many 
important  points  which  were  omitted  by 
the  majority — the  question  of  the  equi- 
ties involved,  the  possibility  of  multiple 
liability  being  incurred  by  the  bank,  and 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  ruling  on  the 
bank's  business. 

The  bank's  position  is  that  it  is  in- 
equitable and  unjustifiable  for  a  court 
to  order  it  to  freeze  a  customer's  account 


in  a  foreign  country  which  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  both  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  court,  simply  because 
the  bank's  head  office  in  the  United 
States  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  court. 
Such  an  account  is  entrusted  to  the  for- 
eign branch  of  the  bank  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  in 
which  that  branch  operates.  The  in- 
junction of  a  U.S.  court  requiring  the 
foreign  branch  to  dishonor  checks  and 
drafts  drawn  against  such  a  foreign  cur- 
rency account,  would  expose  the  baiik  to 
liability  and  damages  under  the  laws  of 
the  foreign  country. 

The  ruling  in  this  case  obviously  im- 
pairs the  competitive  position  of  U.S. 
banks  abroad.  It  opens  the  banks  to 
risk  of  loss  on  breach  of  contract  under 
the  laws  of  the  foreign  countries  in  which 
they  do  business.  It  encourages  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  currency  deposits, 
handicapping  the  ability  of  American 
banks  to  finance  foreign  commerce.  It 
invites  foreign  countries  everywhere  to 
claim  the  right  to  subject  U.S.  citizens 
and  firms  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  laws 
and  court  decisions. 

Realizing  the  implications  of  this  case 
for  the  foreign  activities  of  U.S.  com- 
mercial banks.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
Rrst  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  Bank 
of  America  filed  amici  curiae  briefs  with 
the  Supreme  Court. 

On  April  13.  1964,  the  day  the  petition 
for  review  was  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Treasui-y  Department  an- 
nounced regulations  relating  to  the  exer- 
cise of  authoi-ity  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  over  taxpayers'  deposits  in  for- 
eign branches  of  U.S.  banks.  The  regula- 
tions state  that  jurisdiction  will  be  exer- 
cised against  bank  accounts  of  foreigners 
under  either  of  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

1.  Whenever  a  district  director  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  "believes"  that  the 
taxpayer  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  U.S. 
court  at  the  time  of  the  action;  or 

2.  Whenever  a  district  director  "believes" 
that,  even  though  the  taxpayer  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  all  or  some 
part  of  the  deposits  in  question  consist  of 
funds  transferred  from  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  payment  of  taxes 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  issuing  this  regulation,  the  Treas- 
ury has  tried,  in  effect,  to  indicate  that 
this  is  an  extraordinary  power  which  it 
does  not  propose  to  use  to  the  full  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  it  plans  to  pur- 
sue a  moderate  policy,  at  least  for  the 
present.  This  attitude  may  be  reassur- 
ing to  the  Treasury  but  it  does  not  reas- 
sure a  company  overseas  which,  if  it 
maintains  an  account  with  a  U.S.  bank, 
must  subject  itself  to  changing  policies 
of  a  foreign  government  and  even  to  the 
beliefs  of  district  directors  of  the  U.S.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Consequently, 
U.S.  banks  do  not  regard  this  regulation 
as  having  solved  the  problems  created 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  Omar  decision. 
They  believe  that  unless  remedial  action 
is  taken,  their  competitive  position 
abroad  vis-a-vis  foreign  banks  will  be 
affected  adversely. 

Furthermore,  the  Treasury's  regula- 
tion is  almost  sure  to  be  completely  in- 
effective from  the  standpoint  of  seizing 
assets  of  delinquent  taxpayers.    I  find  it 


difficult  to  conceive  that  a  taxpayer 
smart  enough  to  remove  his  funds  from 
a  U.S.  bank  would  proceed  to  deposit 
these  funds  in  the  foreign  branch  of  an 
American  bank  where  they  would  be  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  com-ts. 

In  the  judgment  of  U.S.  banks  which 
operate  branches  abroad,  the  only  solu- 
tion is  for  Congress  to  clarify  Xhe  appli- 
cation  of  relevant  statutes  to  countries 
overseas.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  throu'ih  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  which  would  amend 
chapter  161  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  specify  that  the  courts 
may  not  restrain  a  bank  with  respect  to 
property  or  rights  to  property  of  any  de- 
positor in  accounts  maintained  at 
branches  of  U.S.  banks  in  foreign  coun- 
tries unless  the  compliance  with  such 
restraint  will  not  violate  foreign  law  or 
involve  civil  liability  where  the  branch  is 
located. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
R^ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1907)  to  amend  chapter 
161  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
by  adding  a  new  section  with  respect  to 
certain  restraining  writs  or  orders  issued 
by  U.S.  district  courts  that  affect  prop- 
erty situated  outside  the  United  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judic.ary. 


GREAT  LAKES  SHIP  POLLUTION  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  designed  to 
end  the  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
other  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  by  ships  and  the  shore  installa- 
tions which  service  them. 

Such  legislation  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  responsible  persons  and  organiza- 
tions in  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
country.  It  results  from  a  growing  na- 
tionwide concern  about  the  grave  prob- 
lem of  pollution.  It  will  not,  by  itself, 
solve  our  nationwide  pollution  problem, 
but,  along  with  a  number  of  other  legis- 
lative proposals  recently  enacted  or  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  it  will 
provide  for  a  coordinated  attack  on  pol- 
lution at  all  levels. 

Every  major  river  system  in  America 
is  now  polluted  and  the  tide  of  pollution 
is  moving  inexorably  through  our  Great 
Lakes,  the  greatest  fresh  water  resource 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Lake  Erie  is  already  so  gravely  polluted 
that  some  expert  scientists  wonder 
whether  it  ever  can  be  restored  as  a  rec- 
reational resource  and  a  habitat  for 
aquatic  life. 

A  study  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  recent  public  hearings  have  docu- 
mented a  degree  of  pollution  in  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  that  must 
surely  shock  the  conscience  of  every 
thoughtful  American. 

The  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan 
is  becoming  an  industrial  cesspool.  Chi- 
cago's source  of  drinking  water  is  threat- 
ened. On  150  days  during  1964  water 
coming  into  Chicago's  purification  plant 
from  Lake  Michigan  exceeded  what  the 
water  department  considers  a  permis- 
sible limit  of  pollution.    The  water  was 
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Durified  to  acceptable  standards  by  the 
addition  of  chemicals,  but  on  several  oc- 
casions the  department  came  close  to 
running  out  of  the  necessary  chemicals. 
For  64  days  last  year,  beaches  on 
Chicago's  South  Side  were  unsafe  for 
bathing.  One  beach  at  Hammond,  Ind., 
has  been  closed  for  15  years.  At  Mil- 
waukee, some  public  beaches  have  been 
closed  off  and  on  since  1959.  At  Green 
Bay,  public  beaches  have  been  closed  for 
25  years. 

Experts  tell  us  that  the  pollution  of  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  may  al- 
ready have  progressed  so  far  that  it  is 
irreversible. 

This  is  a  shocking  situation  which  I 
hope  the  American  public  will  not  con- 
tinue to  tolerate. 

The  pollution  that  is  slowly  but 
steadily  destroying  our  lakes  and  rivers 
comes  in  a  number  of  different  forms. 
Many  communities  do  not  have  adequate 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  discharge 
raw  sewage  into  our  lakes  and  rivers. 
Even  some  communities  with  excellent 
sewage  treatment  plants  discharge  raw 
sewage  directly  into  public  waters  dur- 
ing times  of  heavy  rainfall  because  their 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  are  inter- 
connected. Many  industries  do  not  have 
adequate  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
dump  industrial  acids  and  other  chem- 
icals into  lakes  and  streams. 

Detergents  provide  a  special  pollution 
problem.  By  their  very  nature,  many 
detergent  chemicals  pass  through  our 
sewage  disposal  plants  or  seep  under- 
ground from  household  septic  tanks  and 
enter  wells  and  siu-face  water  supplies. 
I  support  strong  legislation  to  meet  all 
of  these  pollution  problems. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  meet  a 
phase  of  the  pollution  problem  which  is 
often  neglected— the  pollution  resulting 
from  vessels  and  shore  installations. 

Even  though  this  is  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  total  pollution 
problem,  it  is  still  a  serious  matter,  par- 
ticularly in  our  harbors  and  in  other 
bodies  of  water  where  a  large  number  of 
ships  are  concentrated. 

The  Ohio  River  Valley  "Water  Sanita- 
tion Commission  adopted  a  resolution 
on  January  9,  1964,  expressing  concern 
about  pollution  resulting  from  the  dis- 
charge of  vmtreated  wastes  from  com- 
mercial   and    pleasure    watercraft    and 
floating  facilities.    The  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  "no  marine  waste  dis- 
posal system  on  any  watercraft  or  float- 
ing facility  operated  on  waters  within 
the  district  shall  be  so  constructed  and 
operated  as  to  discharge  inadequately 
treated  wastes  into  these  waters."    The 
Wisconsin  State  Committee  on  Water 
Pollution,  the  State  agency  charged  with 
enforcing   our   antipollution   laws,    has 
recommended  that  "laws  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  sewage  disposal  facilities 
by  commercial  vessels  operating  inter- 
state should  be  developed  and  be  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Government."    I 
have  had  similar  recommendations  from 
the  health  commissioners  at  Green  Bay, 
Superior,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.    The  Mis- 
sissippi "Valley  Association,  in  a  letter 
to  me  dated  March  18,  states  that  "our 
association  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
abatement  of  ptrtlution  in  this  Nation  and 


feels  very  strongly  that  more  and  better 
reuse  of  our  Nation's  water  resources  is 
as  important  an  aspect  of  sound  water 
resource  development  as  is  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  other  water  control 
structures." 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  all  the 
States  involved  are  gravely  concerned 
about  pollution  in  the  seaway.  The  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  are  working  on  this  problem. 

All  of  this  indicates  a  rising  degree  of 
concern  about  that  portion  of  pollution 
which  can  be  attributed  to  vessels  and 
shore  installations. 

In  previous  sessions  of  the  Congress, 
committees  of  the  House  have  conducted 
very  valuable  hearings  into  this  problem, 
and  I  have  drawn  upon  the  testimony 
presented  at  those  hearings  in  developing 
the  legislation  I  offer  today. 

There  already  is  considerable  law  on 
the  statute  books  relating  to  vessel  pol- 
lution. At  the  Federal  level,  at  least  six 
agencies  are  empowered  to  deal  with  ves- 
sel pollution  under  12  different  laws. 
Most  of  these  laws  are  not  directed  at 
pollution  itself  but  deal  with  matters 
such  as  navigation,  safety,  and  public 
health.  For  instance,  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1889  is  considered  to  apply  only  in  situa- 
tions in  which  navigation  is  impeded. 
The  Oil  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1924 
is  confined  to  navigable  coastal  waters 
and  provides  no  help  whatever  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Public  Health  Service 
Act  of  1944  deals  only  with  the  interstate 
transmission  of  communicable  disease. 
The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956 
is  vei-y  general  in  its  coverage  and  pro- 
vides only  for  judicial  enforcement. 

There  is  no  central  Federal  agency  for 
coordinating  the  responsibility  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  this  field. 

This  bill  attacks  the  problem  of  vessel 
pollution  directly  and  provides  simple, 
effective  enforcement. 

First,  the  bill  provides  a  statement  of 
policy,  making  clear  that  the  pollution  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other  navigable 
waters  by  oil,  sewage,  and  refuse  dis- 
charged or  dumped  from  vessels  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  authority  to 
establish  reasonable  regulations  and 
standards  for  f acihties  to  be  used  in  the 
retention  or  treatment  of  sewage  and 
refuse. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  consult 
the  other  Federal  officials  and  govern- 
mental agencies  which  are  presently  in- 
volved in  matters  relating  to  navigable 
waters.  It  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  technical  committee  of  Gov- 
ernment representatives,  owners,  and  op- 
erators of  Great  Lakes  vessels  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines. In  this  way,  the  Secretary  will 
develop  regulations  which  are  workable 
and,  at  the  same  time,  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  exact  regulations  which 
might  be  adopted.  I  have  had  inquiries 
from  boating  and  shipping  interests  and 
from  governmental  agencies  which  deal 
with  this  problem,  asking  whether  I 
would  propose  to  require  all  vessels  re- 
gardless of  size  to  retain  sewage  for  dis- 


posal ashore;  whether  I  would  propose 
to  accept  sewage  treatment  systems 
which  discharge  treated  elBuent  over- 
board, and  many  similar  technical  ques- 
tions. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  is  the  place  to  design  a 
seagoing  sewage  system.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  that  such  facilities  are  se- 
riously needed.  I  think  that  the  exact 
specifications  should  be  left  up  to  a  qual- 
ified committee  which  could  study  the 
matter  at  great  length  and  consider  all 
of  the  complicated  problems  involved. 

This  is  moderate  legislation.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  regulations  and  proce- 
dures adopted  by  the  Secretary  and  his 
technical  advisers  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  January  1,  1970.  The  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  report  back  to  the 
Congress  annually  for  4  years,  which 
would  allow  ample  time  for  further  leg- 
islative action  if  it  should  prove  neces- 
sary. 

This  part  of  the  bill — which  calls  a 
halt  to  the  dumping  of  oil,  sewage,  and 
refuse  from  vessels  into  our  lakes  and 
other  navigable  waters — is  the  heart  of 
the  bill.  Undoubtedly,  many  persons 
will  come  forth  to  say  that,  while  it  is 
desirable  to  stop  this  pollution,  the  prob- 
lems involved  are  so  great  that  it  should 
not  be  undertaken. 

The  best  answer  I  have  seen  to  that 
point  of  view  comes  from  Dr.  E.  R.  Ki'um- 
biegel,  the  Milwaukee  City  Health  Com- 
missioner, who  stated  in  a  letter  to  me: 

The  only  practical  solution  to  the  problem 
is  to  enact  Federal  legislation  relating  to  all 
ships  of  all  nations.  It  would  be  impractical 
to  enact  legislation  requiring  fairly  extensive 
alteration  of  present  ships  unless  a  reason- 
able leadtlme  for  compliance  was  specified. 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  leadtlme  should  be  10 
or  20  years.  The  Important  thing  Is  that  we 
look  to  the  future  and  attempt  to  enact 
legislation  without  unnecessary  delay  which 
will  lead  to  alleviation  of  the  problem  at 
some  time  in  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
future. 

The  other  sections  of  the  bill  are  also 
important. 

The  changes  in  the  Oil  Pollution  Act 
of  1924  extend  that  act  to  apply  to  shore 
installations  and  to  terminal  facilities, 
from  which  pollutants  often  are  dis- 
charged directly  into  our  waters  or  acci- 
dentally dumped  or  spilled.  This  section 
also  removes  the  restriction  of  the  act  to 
coastal  and  inland  waters  in  which  "the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,"  and  extends  it  to 
navigable  waters  generally.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  anyone  who  discharges  oil 
must  remove  it  or  reimburse  th^  Federal 
Goveriunent  for  doing  so.  It  transfers 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
Oil  Pollution  Act  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  the  Coast  Guard.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  make  enforcement  more  efficient 
and  effective. 

The  changes  which  this  bill  makes  in 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1961  transfers 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
act  from  the  Corps  o(  Engineers  to  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  changes  which  this  bill  makes  in 
the  Refuse  Act  removes  the  exemption 
of  refuse  matter  flowing  from  sewers  in 
the  liquid  state.     It  thus  extends  the 
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act  to  cover  sewage  discharged  from  ves- 
•  sels.  The  bill  also  traiisfers  admimstra- 
tion  and  eiiforcement  of  the  Refuse  Act 
from  the  Corps  of  Eiigineers  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

At  present,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
the  responsibility  for  administration  of 
these  acts  while  the  Coast  Guard,  as  the 
general  maritime  policy  apency.  enforces 
them.    The  Coast  Guard  must  presently 
report  violations  to  the   Corps   of   En- 
gineers, which  in  turn  prepares  a  case 
and  sends  it  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  prosecution.    Enforcement  would 
be  much  more  effective  if  responsibility 
for    recommending    prosecution    rested 
with  the  Coast  Guard.     Mr.  President, 
this  bill  will  give  us.  for  the  first  time, 
the  machinery  we  need  to  move  against 
the  rapidly  increasing  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  other  navigable  waters 
by  vessels  and  shore  installations  which 
service  them.     It  would  set  in  motion 
some  carefully  organized  governmentaT 
machinerv-  which  would  lead  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  serious  public  problem  over  the 
next  5  years.    It  provides  broad  latitude 
for  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  experts. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  positive 
steps  to  solve  this  problem — and  to  meet 
all  the  other  pollution  threats  which  are 
facing  us — we  must  simplj-  resign  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  in  the  next  5  to 
^10  years  the  pollution  of  our  lakes  and 
.rivers  and  our  fresh  water  resources  will 
continue  at  unprecedented  speeds  and 
that  many  of  these  resources  will  short- 
ly be  destroyed  beyond  hope  of  recover?-. 
"  I  think  that  the  American  public  and 
even  the  industries  and  economic  int-er- 
est5  involved  are  now  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  are  ready  for  thoughtful  action 
toward  the  objective  sought  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  three  articles  from  Milwaukee 
newspapers  commenting  on  the  serious 
Lake  Michigan  pollution  problem. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  of  April  13.  1965,  report- 
ing that  the  iX)llution  of  two  Milwaukee 
beaches  is  up  to  seven  times  the  total 
limit  set  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  editorial  states: 

The  water  is  so  foul  that  the  State  board 
of  health  and  a  special  citizens"  committee 
has  recommended  thai  guards  be  hired  to 
keep  people  out  of  the  water. 

What  a  commentary  on  our  standards 
of  values  when  a  city  on  the  shores  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  the  world  must  spend  the  tax- 
payers" money  to  protect  the  public  from 
its  polluted  waters. 

The  next  article  is  from  the  Milwaukee 
Joiimal  of  April  9,  1965,  reporting  the 
findings  of  State  and  local  officials  in 
regard  to  the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan 
waters.  And  the  third  article  is  an 
editonal  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
of  March  6.  1965.  commenting  on  the 
specific  problem  of  water  pollution  by 
boars  and  ships. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  the 
'•Na\-igable  Waters  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1965,  ■  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 


ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
editorial,  and  articles  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1908 >  to  expand  and  im- 
prove existing  law  and  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  pollution  from 
vessels  and  certain  other  sources  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  other  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1908 

A  bill  to  expand  and  improve  e.xisting  law 
and  to  provide  for  the  est.ablishment  of 
rcguldttons  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
pollution  from  vessels  and  certain  other 
sources  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
Be'  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   TFTLE 

SrcTiox  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Navicable  Waters  Pollution  Control  Act 
of    1965". 

ST.\TrMENT    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Congress  finds  that  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the  harbors  and 
ports  on  such  lakes,  and  other  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  constitute  an 
Irreplaceable  natural  resource  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  Nation  now  and  in  the  future; 
and  that  these  waters  are  being  polluted  by 
oil.  sewage,  and  refuse  of  every  kind  dis- 
charged or  dumped  by  vessels  plying  them. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  to  abate  and 
prevent  such  pollution  iu  the  public  Interest, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  disposal  by  vessels 
of  oil.  sewage,  and  refuse  on  these  waters 
be  controlled  by  forbidding  it  to  the  greatest 
practical  extent,  by  establishing  standards 
for  treatment  before  disposal,  and  by  desig- 
nating points  and  places  where  disposal  may 
take  place. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    POLLUTION   CONTROL 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
the  term — 

( 1 »  •oil"  includes  fuel  oil,  sludge,  oil 
refuse,  and  other  oil  of  any  kind  or  in  any 
form; 

(2»  "sewage"  includes  human  toilet 
waste,  wash  and  laundry  waste;  and  kitchen 
and  galley  waste;  and 

(3t  "refuse"  Includes  garbage,  dunnage, 
and  other  trash. 

(b»  For  the  purpose  of  providing  such 
control  of  pollution,  in  addition  to  that  pro- 
vided under  existing  law  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  shall  establish — 

( 1 )  reasonable  regulations  with  respect  to 
equipment  and  facilities  on,  and  treatment 
and  disposal  of  oil.  sewage,  and  refuse  from, 
vessels  on  such  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  Is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
in  harbors  or  ports  of  such  lakes  under  such 
JvuTsdiction,  and  on  other  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  procedures  for  carrying  out  such  regu- 
lations by  the  Coast  Guard  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

Such  regulations  and  procedures  shall  be- 
come effective  on  such  date,  not  later  than 
January  1,  1970,  as  Is  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
(c)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  appoint  a  technical  com- 


mittee to  meet  at  his  direction  and  advise  in 
the  formulation  of  regulations  and  proce- 
dures pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Army,  and  Commerce,  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating,  owners  and  operators  of  Great 
Lakes  vessels,  and  such  other  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  Members  of  such 
technical  committee  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  of  such  committee 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  business  of  such 
committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rat€  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  diem.  Including  trav- 
cltime  and,  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2>  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(d)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1966.  and 
January  1  of  the  four  succeeding  years,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  activities  pursuant  to  this  section 
together  with  any  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation. 

AMENDMENT   OF   OIL  POLLUTION    ACT.    1924 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1924  (43  Stat. 
604)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oil  Pollution 
Act.  1924". 

•Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

••(a)  •oir  means  oil  of  any  kind  or  in  any 
form.  Including  fuel  oil,  sludge,  and  oil 
refuse; 

'•(b)  •person'  means  an  individual,  com- 
pany, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion; any  owner,  operator,  master,  officer,  or 
employee  of  a  vessel;  any  owner,  operator, 
officer,  or  employee  of  a  shore  installation  or 
terminal  facility;  and  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States; 

••(c)  •terminal  facility'  means  any  pier, 
wharf  dock,  or  similar  structure  to  which  a 
vessel  may  be  moored  or  secured,  or  upon, 
within,  or  contiguous  to  which  equipment 
and  appurtenances  dealing  with  oil  may  be 
located,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  stor- 
age tanks,  pipelines,  pumps,  and  oil  trucks; 

••(d)  'shore  installation'  means  any  build- 
ing, group  of  buildings,  manufacturing  or 
industrial  plants  or  equipment  of  any  kind 
adjacent  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  upon,  within,  or  contiguous 
to  which  equipment  and  appurtenances 
dealing  with  oil  may  be  located,  including. 
but  not  limited  to,  storage  tanks,  pipelines, 
pumps,  and  oil  trucks; 

'•(e)  'discharge'  means  any  accidental, 
negligent,  or  wUful  spilling,  leaking,  pump- 
ing, pouring,  emitting,  emptying,  or  other 
release  of  liquid;  and 

"(f)  'Secretary*  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating. 

••Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  In  case  of  emergency 
imperiling  life  or  property,  or  unavoidable 
accident,  collision,  or  stranding,  and  except 
as  otherwise  permitted  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  as  hereinafter  au- 
thorized, it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  dis- 
charge or  permit  the  discharge  from  any  ves- 
sel, shore  Installation,  or  terminal  facility  of 
oil  by  any  method,  means,  or  manner  into  w 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Any  person  discharging  or  permitting 
the  discharge  of  oil  from  any  vessel,  shore 
installation,  or  terminal  facility  into  or  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
shall  remove  the  same  from  the  navigable 
waters  Immediately.  If  such  person  falls  to 
do  so,  the  Secretary  may  remove  the  oil  or 
may  arrange  for  Us  removal,  and  such  person 
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shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  penalities  prescribed  In  section 
4  of  this  Act,  for  all  costs  and  expenses  reas- 
onably Incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  removing 
the  oil  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  oil  has  been  dis- 
charged from  a  vessel,  these  costs  and  ex- 
penses shall  constitute  a  lien  on  such  vessel 
which  may  be  recovered  In  proceedings  by 
libel  in  rem.  When  the  oil  has  been  dis- 
charged from  a  shore  installation  or  termi- 
nal facility,  these  costs  and  expenses  may 
be  recovered  in  proceedings  by  libel  In  per- 
sonam. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions which — 

"(1)  permit  the  discharge  of  oil  from  ves- 
sels in  such  quantities,  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  at  such  times  and  places  as  in  his 
opinion  will  not  be  deleterious  to  health  or 
marine  life  or  a  menace  to  navigation,  or 
dangerous  to  persons  or  property  engaged  in 
commerce  on  such  waters; 

"(2)  relate  to  the  loading,  handling,  and 
unloading  of  oil  on  or  contigtious  to  vessels, 
shore  installations,  and  terminal  facilities; 
and 

••(3)  relate  to  the  removal  or  cost  of  re- 
moval, or  both,  of  oil  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  individual  who  violates 
section  3(a)  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,500,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  each  offense. 

"(b)  Any  vessel  other  than  a  vessel  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States  from 
which  oil  is  discharged  In  violation  of  section 
3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $10,000.  Clearance  of  a 
vessel  liable  for  this  penalty  from  a  port  of 
the  United  States  may  be  withheld  until  the 
penalty  Is  paid.  The  penalty  shall  constitute 
a  Hen  on  the  vessel  which  may  be  recovered 
In  proceedings  by  libel  in  rem  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
within  which  the  vessel  may  be. 

"(c)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  shore  In- 
stallation or  terminal  facility  from  which  oil 
is  discharged  In  violation  of  section  3(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  which  may  be  recovered 
In  proceedings  by  libel  in  personam  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  of  the  dis- 
trict within  which  the  shore  installation  or 
terminal  facility  is  located. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  section  3(c)  of  this 
Act  shall.  If  there  has  been  no  discharge  of 
oil,  be  liable  for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
1100. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4450  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  239),  suspend  or  revoke  a  license 
Issued  to  the  master  or  other  licensed  officer 
ol  any  vessel  found  violating  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

'•Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  may  make  use  of  the  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  and  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  For  the  better  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  the  United  States  in 
charge  of  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
and  persons  employed  under  them  by  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  swear  out  process  and  to  arrest 
and  take  into  custody,  with  or  without  proc- 
ess, any  person  who  may  violate  any  of  said 
provisions.  No  person  shall  be  arrested 
without  process  for  a  violation  not  com- 
niitted  in  the  presence  of  some  one  of  the 
aforesaid  officials.  Whenever  any  arrest  is 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
person  so  arrested  shall  be  brought  forth- 
with before  a  commissioner.  Judge,  or  court 
of  the  United  States  for  examination  of  the 


offenses  alleged  against  him  and  such  com- 
missioner, Judge,  or  court  shall  proceed  In 
respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  law  In  cases 
of  crimes  against  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to 
other  laws  for  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  navigable  waters  and  shall  not  be 
construed  as  repealing,  modifying,  or  In  any 
manner  affecting  the  provisions  of  such 
laws." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    OIL    POLLUTION    ACT,    1961 

Sec.  5.  The  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1961  (75 
Stat.  402)  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  2(h)  by  striking  out  "of 
the  Army"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  6  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  except  sections  8(b) 
and  9,  or  any  regfulation  prescribed  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $2,500,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  Imprisonment,  for  each  offense. 

"(b)  Any  ship  (other  than  a  ship  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States)  from 
which  oil  is  discharged  in  violation  of  this 
Act,  or  any  regulation  prescribed  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000,  and  clearance  of  such 
ship  from  a  port  of  the  United  States  may  be 
withheld  until  the  penalty  is  paid,  and  said 
penalty  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  such  ship 
which  may  be  recovered  in  proceedings  by 
libel  In  rem  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  within  which 
the  ship  may  be.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  section  8  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  sec- 
tions 1-12  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
make  use  of  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard.  For  the 
better  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  said 
sections,  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
the  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States 
In  charge  of  river  and  harbor  improvements 
and  i>ersons  employed  under  them  by  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  swear  out  process  and  to  arrest 
and  to  take  Into  custody,  with  or  without 
process,  any  i>erson  who  may  violate  any  of 
said  provisions.  No  person  shall  be  arrested 
without  process  for  a  violation  not  committed 
in  the  presence  of  some  one  of  the  afore- 
said officials.  Whenever  any  arrest  Is  made 
under  the  provisions  of  said  sections,  the 
person  so  arrested  shall  be  brought  forthwith 
before  a  commissioner,  Judge,  or  couii;  of  the 
United  States  for  examination  of  the  offenses 
alleged  against  him  and  such  commissioner. 
Judge,  or  court  shall  proceed  In  respect  there- 
to as  authorized  by  law  In  cases  of  crime 
against  the  United  States.  Representatives 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Bureau  of  Customs 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  go  on 
board  and  inspect  any  ship  In  a  prohibited 
zone  or  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  as  may 
be  necessary  for  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  To  Implement  article  VII  of  the  con- 
vention, ship  fittings  and  equipment,  and 
operating  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  Any  person  found  violating  these 
regulations  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other 
penalty  prescribed  by  law,  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  not  in  excess  of  $100." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  REFUSE  ACT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1899   (30  Stat.  1152)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  sewers";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  War, 
whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 


Coast  Guard  is  operating,  whenever  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard". 

(b)  The  administration  of  such  provisions 
other  than  section  13  of  such  Act  of  March  3, 
1899,  as  relate  to  the  enforcement  of  section 
13  and  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating. 

effective  date 

Sec.  7.  Sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  after  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  editorial  and  articles  presented  by 
Mr.  Nelson  are  as  follows: 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Apr.  13,  1965) 
Beach  Pollution 

If  there  Is  any  lingering  doubt  that  water 
poUutlon  Is  a  critical  problem  in  Wisconsin, 
it  should  be  put  to  rest  by  the  report  of  the 
sewerage  commission  of  Milwaukee  about  the 
condition  of  the  waters  off  Milwaukee  area 
beaches. 

The  pollution  of  the  two  Grant  park 
beaches  Is  up  to  seven  times  the  tolerable 
limit  set  by  the  U.S.  health  service.  The 
water  is  so  foul  that  the  State  board  of 
health  and  a  sp>eclal  citizens'  committee  has 
recommended  that  guards  be  hired  to  keep 
people  out  of  the  water. 

There  was  a  time  when  lifeguards  were 
used  exclusively  to  prevent  drownings;  now 
along  Lake  Michigan,  they're  needed  to  keep 
prospective  swimmers  from  poisoning  them- 
selves In  the  water. 

In  spite  of  the  Insistence  by  some  South 
Milwaukee  ofiBcials  that  these  beaches  within 
their  city  limits  are  suitable  for  swimming, 
the  extent  of  pollution  clearly  creates  a 
health  hazard. 

The  fact  that  the  Grant  park  beaches  have 
been  officially  closed  to  swimming  since  1958 
reinforces  the  conclusion  that  these  beaches 
are  too  polluted  for  swimming.  For,  In  the 
last  7  years,  the  sewage  and  other  effluent 
pouring  into  the  lake  at  Grant  park  has  sub- 
stantially increased. 

It's  a  sad  day  when  any  of  our  lake  beaches 
must  be  closed  to  swimming.  It's  even  worse 
when  the  water  becomes  so  polluted  that  we 
have  to  put  guards  to  make  sure  no  one  goes 
in. 

Water  pollution  is,  of  course,  a  problem 
not  only  along  Lake  Michigan  but  In  many 
of  Wisconsin's  waterways.  The  problem  de- 
mands the  immediate  attention  of  all  gov- 
ernments and  all  citizens.  The  longer  we 
delay  in  cleaning  up  our  waters,  the  less 
likely  that  we  will  ever  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Here  is  an  immediate  crisis 
demanding  immediate  attention. 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Apr.  9,  1965) 
State  Says  Beach  Is  Srn-L  Unsafe 

Prospects  of  opening  Grant  Park  Beach  in 
South  Milwaukee  to  swimming  this  summer 
appeared  dim  after  a  4-hour  discussion  in 
the  courthouse  Thursday. 

A  committee  formed  last  summer  to  study 
the  possible  sources  of  i>oIlution  at  the  beach 
was  unable  to  agree  on  steps  that  should  be 
taken.  The  committee  was  headed  by  How- 
ard H.  Knuth  of  the  county  public  works 
department. 

O.  J.  Muegge,  sanitary  engineer  for  the 
State  board  of  health  and  a  member  of  the 
committee,  stated  that  he  would  send  a  let- 
ter to  the  county  park  commission  declaring 
the  beach  unsafe  for  swimming  and  urging 
that  It  be  patrolled  to  ^eep  swimmers  out 
of  the  water. 

Muegge  said  he  also  would  give  recommen- 
dations to  South  Milwaukee  officials  on  in- 
stallations needed  In  the  suburb's  sewage 
treatment  plant  to  chlorinate  effluent  emp- 
tied Into  Lake  Michigan. 
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This  effluent  has  been  blamed  for  pollut- 
ing the  water  at  Grant  Park  Beach. 

James  N.  Peschel.  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  parks,  said  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  recommend  to  the  park  commission 
that  the  beach  be  reopened  on  the  basis  of 
a  report  made  recently  by  South  Milwaukee 
officials. 

The  beach  has  been  closed  to  swlnrmilng 
since  1958. 

South  Milwaukee  officials,  headed  by  Mayor 
Joseph  M.  Kehoe.  took  the  position,  as  they 
had  previously,  that  it  was  safer  to  permit 
swimming  In  the  polluted  water  under  the 
supervision  of  lifeguards  than  to  have  swim- 
mers snealUng  into  the  water  with  no  pro- 
tection against  possible  drowning. 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Mar.  6.  1965] 
Don't  Delay 
One  problem  facing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  cannot  wait  Is  that  of  water 
pollution.  Ignore  It.  temporize,  delay — and 
this  problem  m^y  become  forever  Insoluble. 

POLLUTION    won't    WAIT 

The  solution  of  the  pressing  problems  of 
taxes,  budgets,  transportation  and  govern- 
mental organization  should  be  sought  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  But  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  solution,  although  inconvenient, 
la  usually  not  disastrous.  The  damage 
caused  by  delay  is  lisually  reversible.  Not 
so  with  water  pollution.  A  river.  lake  or 
stream  polluted  will  remain  so  for  many 
years,  perhaps  forever.  Effluent  and  waste 
are  not  eliminated  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture; bacteria  and  h\iman  waste  cannot  tie 
outlawed  by  a  conunlsslon  order.  The  longer 
a  body  of  water  remains  polluted,  the  more 
It  becomes  polluted,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes to  unpoUute  it.  Much  of  the  pollu- 
tion Is  Irremediable. 

It  is.  therefore.  Imperative  that  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  reject  all  attempts  to 
delay  the  application  of  the  State's  new  toilet 
boat  law.  passed  In  1963.  The  thought  of 
another  8\uniner  going  by  with  thousands  of 
boats  dropping  sewage  Into  Wisconsin  waters 
nauseates  us.  as  it  does  Assemblyman  Borg 
(Republican.  Delavan) .  who  opposes  delay  in 
the  effective  date  of  the  law. 

The  dismay  of  boating  associations  and 
many  boaters  with  the  new  law  is  under- 
standable. Many  will  be  inconvenienced  by 
having  to  Install  closed  toilet  facilities  In 
their  boats. 

But  the  conflicting  Interests  must  be 
weighed.  On  the  side  of  Immediate  and  full 
enforcement  of  the  new  law  is  the  certainty 
that  If  we  do  not  demand  that  pollution  be 
kept  from  our  waters.  Wisconsin's  heritage 
of  pure,  clean  water  may  be  gone — not  t(x 
2  years  but  forever,  not  for  ourselves  only 
but  also  for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

The  boaters,  who  have  as  great  an  Interest 
as  anyone  In  clean  water,  would  do  better 
to  persuade  the  legislature  to  amend  the  law 
to  permit  the  use  of  alternative,  perhaps  less 
expensive,  devices  for  keeping  waste  out  of 
our  lakes  and  streams.  But  to  ask  that  we 
delay  the  effective  date  of  the  toilet  boat  law 
Is  to  legitimatize  Intolerable  pollution  for 
2  more  years. 


age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system,  to  improve  the  Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs,  and  foFbther 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

VOTING     RIGHTS     ACT     OF     1965— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment     no.      166 

Mr.  ERVTN  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  (No. 
124).  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1564>  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMXNDMENT    NO.     167 

Mr.  FONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr. 
Btjrdick.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Tydings.  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey)  submitted  amendments,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  (No. 
124),  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to 
Senate  bill  1564,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Remarks  by  him  relating  to  the  switch 
activation  of  an  electrostatic  precipitator 
at  the  Welrton  Steel  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Corp. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  23.  1965.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Fono. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mttrphy,  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Tydings  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  1808)  to  amend  section 
4082  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  persons 
convicted  of  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hritska)  on 
April  23.  1965. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESEINTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
on  today.  May  6, 1965,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  60)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP    1965 — AMENDMENTS 

AMKNOMKKTS    NOB.     163    THSOUCH     ISS 

Mr.  BCXK5S  stibmitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6675  >  to  provide  a  hospital 
insurance  program  for  the  aged  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  supple- 
mentory  health  benefits  program  and  an 
expanded  program  of  medical  assist- 
ance, to  increase  benefits  under  the  old- 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  447) 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965. 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 


SEVENTEEN  YEARS  OF  ISRAEL 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  17  years  is  not  a  long 
time;  in  the  histoiy  of  man,  17  years  is 
not  sufficient  time  to  measure  the  impact 
of  a  momentous  event;  in  the  history  of 
nation-state,  a  17-year-old  state  is  but 
an  infant.  The  Importance  of  Israel  In- 
dependence 17  yeais  ago  cannot  however 
be  viewed  only  In  terms  of  years,  but 
rather  must  be  seen  in  the  impact  that 
state  has  had  on  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Jews  around  the  world,  and  specifically 
the  2.5  million  inhabitants  of  Israel. 

In  spite  of  a  violent  beginning  and 
sometime  shaky  life  there  is  abundant 
hope  for  an  auspicious  future.  Today, 
2.5  mUlion  Israelis  live  in  a  democratic 
republic  where  individual  freedom  and 
social  justice  prevail.  Israel  is  quickly 
and  surely  becoming  a  model  of  govern- 
mental stability  in  the  Middle  East.  A 
model  I  might  hasten  to  add,  with  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The  marvel  of  Israel  has  been  the 
growth  of  a  modem  economic  system  in 
an  area  once  largely  an  arid  desert,  with- 
in the  framework  of  democratic  ideals 
and  institutions.  Israel  offers  a  lesson  to 
other  less  developed  nations  that  eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  accomplished  with- 
in the  context  of  democratic  freedoms 
and  social  justice  and  without  recourse  to 
totalitarianism. 

Mr.  President,  this  stability  to  which 
I  refer  has  been  gained  in  spite  of  a 
changing  world  and  aggressive  Arab  na- 
tionalism. If  we  review  briefly  the 
events  since  World  War  n,  we  can  appre- 
ciate all  the  more  the  accomplishment  of 
this  Infant  state  which  we  honor  and 
congratulate  today. 

Following  World  War  II  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  British  and  others  that 
millions  of  Jews  and  non-Jews  around 
the  world  expected  the  British  to  honor 
the    1917    Balfour    Declaration    which 
promised  a  Jewish  state  in  the  Middle 
East.    The  problem,  however,  could  not 
be  clearly  solved,  and  it  was  referred  to 
the  United  Nations.    The  General  As- 
sembly plan  for  partition  was  not  accept- 
able to  Jews  and  Arabs  alike,  and  finally 
on  May  14,  1948,  the  last  day  of  the  old 
league  mandate,  the  Jews  proclaimed  the 
formation  of  the  State  of  Israel.    On 
the  same  day,  six  Arab  States  launched 
an  armed  attack  on  the  new  state,  but  the 
Israeli  forces  beat  back  the  attackers. 
asking  only  that  they  be  allowed  to  hve 
in  peace.     An  armistice  in  1949  failed  to 
bring  peace  to  the  area,  and  there  has 
been    fighting    ever    since.    The    U.N. 
forces   presently   oversee    an   unsteady 
peace. 

During  these  past  17  years  large-scale 
migration  that  would  tax  the  ability  of 
more  mature  governments,  has  taken 
place.  Israel's  declaration  of  independ- 
ence opened  the  doors,  and  between  1948 
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and  1961,  well  over  a  million  persons  had 
sought  a  home  in  the  new  state.  That 
the  Israeli  Government  has  been  largely 
successful  in  accepting  these  persons  in- 
to a  well-ordered  society  cannot  be  de- 
nied. 

Israel  has  indeed  taken  its  place  as  a 
respected  member  of  the  international 
community,  sympathetic  to  feelings  and 
rspirations  of  the  newly  independent 
cjuntries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  helping 
with  technical  assistance  the  underde- 
veloped countries  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Israel  has  been  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  since  1949.  and  presently 
participates  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
U.N.'s  affiliated  agencies. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  wishing  the  State 
of  Israel  continued  prosperity  and  a  long 

life. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  free  and  independ- 
ent State  of  Israel  as  a  homeland  and 
place  of  refuge  for  Jews  from  all  over 
the  world.  Our  Government  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  to  extend  dip- 
lomatic recognition  to  the  fledgling  state, 
and  we  have  watched  her  continued 
growth  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride.  We 
immediately  recognized  that  the  people 
of  this  new  nation  were  dedicated  to  the 
same  basic  principles  of  freedom  which 
are  at  the  foundation  of  our  own  de- 
mocracy. The  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple is  a  history  of  persecution  and  strug- 
gle against  the  forces  of  tyrarmy.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel 
came  the  hope  for  a  better  life  for  Jews 
from  all  over  the  world. 

The  people  of  Israel  were  beset  with 
many  problems  in  trying  to  build  an 
economically  prosperous  and  politically 
stable  state.  Her  very  survival  has  been 
threatened  daily  by  her  Arab  neighbors. 
She  has  been  forced  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  to  build  a  strong  defense  estab- 
lishment, capable  of  protecting  her  sov- 
ereignty. 

At  the  same  time,  she  has  also  been 
successful  in  meeting  her  internal  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  challenges.  In 
the  past  17  years  Israel  has  admitted 
more  than  1  million  immigrants  and 
has  had  a  large  measure  of  success  in 
assimilating  these  newcomers  with  their 
divergent  backgrounds.  An  outstanding 
system  of  universal  education  has  been 
devised.  She  has  made  the  most  of  the 
limited  natural  resources  available  to 
her  to  strengthen  her  domestic  economy. 
Once  the  recipient  of  technical  aid  and 
financial  assistance  from  other  nations, 
Israel  is  now  in  a  position  to  share  her 
technical  know-how  with  other  develop- 
ing countries,  and  has  embarked  on  a 
program  of  technical  assistance  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  health,  and  educa- 
tion to  many  nations  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

The  parliamentary  government  of  Is- 
rael has  been  notably  stable,  and  the 
country  stands  as  a  positive  force  for 
peace  in  the  turbulent  and  volatile  Mid- 
dle East.  She  is  an  important  and  valu- 
able ally  in  the  world's  community  of 
free  nations. 

The  outstanding  achievements  of  this 
nation  are  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of 


us  who  cherish  the  ideals  of  freedom, 
and  a  source  of  hope  to  all  of  us  who 
pray  for  a  world  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
To  all  the  people  of  Israel,  I  say  "mazel- 
tov,"  congratulations  for  what  you  have 
accomplished  in  the  past  17  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today  Israel  celebrates  the 
17th  anniversary  of  its  independence. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion,  it  is  equal- 
ly fitting  that  the  American  people 
should  rededicate  the  strong  bonds  of 
freedom  and  friendship  that  unite  our 
two  nations. 

Although  Israel  is  young  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  contributions 
which  its  people  have  made  can  be  traced 
back  thousands  of  years  to  the  founding 
of  Western  civilization  itself. 

Although  it  occupies  but  a  small  area, 
the  industry  and  ability  of  its  people  are 
well  known,  and  the  dynamism  and  sta- 
bility of  its  Government  ai'e  admired  and 
respected. 

American  society  has  benefited  more 
than  most  by  the  infiuence  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  we  attribute  many  of  our 
highest  achievements  to  their  ingenuity. 
Yet  even  as  we  commemorate  this 
happy  event,  the  severe  pain  and  hard- 
ship which  these  courageous  people  en- 
dured through  many  dark  days,  remains 
all  too  fresh  in  our  memories.  Even  to- 
day, while  we  pause  to  honor  this  na- 
tion's liberation  from  the  forces  of  tyr- 
anny, in  some  places  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  oppression  on  these  people  is 
still  great  and  freedom  Is  only  a  dim 
hope. 

Israel  stands  as  a  symbol  to  the  world 
of  man's  umelentir.g  determination  to 
overcome  these  forces  which  threaten  to 
destroy  his  fundamental  rights  and  rob 
him  of  his  dignity.  In  this  cause  the 
people  of  both  our  nations  will  always 
stand  together. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  17  years 
ago,  the  United  States  was  the  first  na- 
tion to  recognize  the  new  State  of  Israel. 
Our  ties  to  this  small  democracy  have 
been  close,  and  we  in  America  can  today 
share  some  of  the  satisfaction  and  pride 
of  the  Israelis  in  that  formerly  bleak  land 
which  they  have  transformed  into  a 
fruitful  garden. 

Surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors  dedi- 
cated to  her  destruction,  Israel  has 
fought,  labored,  and  toiled  to  create  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed  and  an  isle  of 
democracy  and  progress  in  that  ancient 
land.  She  has  harnessed  the  sun  and  ex- 
ploited her  limited  resources  in  an  area 
still  ridden  with  feudal  strife  and  ancient 
hatreds.  Living  in  constant  danger,  she 
•  has  built  schools,  homes,  and  hospitals 
within  range  of  enemy  snipers  and  mo- 
ments away  from  belligerent  aircraft. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
work  for  peace  in  the  Near  East.  One 
thing  we  can  do  to  achieve  this  end  is  to 
sell  Israel  the  necessary  defensive  arms 
to  protect  herself  against  hostile  nations 
pledged  to  her  destruction. 

The  United  States  should  also  urge  in 
the  strongest  terms  a  renewed  effort  for 
direct  Arab-Israel  peace  talks.  Tunisian 
President  Bourguiba  recently  aroused 
new  hope  in  this  regard  by  urging  prog- 
ress toward  a  settlement  under  which 
Arabs  and  Jews  could  live  side  by  side 
in  peace. 


We  should  welcome  President  Bour- 
guiba's  initiative  and  support  all  such 
efforts  to  end  hostility  in  the  Middle  East 
and  secure  peace  for  Israel  and  her 
neighbors. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  significant  anniversary  in  the 
woiid's  continuing  search  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

This  is  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  State  of  Israel,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  calendar  which 
that  nation  employs.  To  us  who  use 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  this  anniversary 
will  fall  on  May  17,  but  it  is  appropriate 
to  observe  the  date  used  by  the  Israelis. 

In  those  17  years,  Israel  and  the  Jew- 
ish people  have  given  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean region  an  example  of  what  an 
intelligent,  determined  and  democratic 
people  can  accomplish. 

From  a  wasteland,  and  with  a  bitter 
war  disrupting  eveiy  phase  of  commu- 
nity life,  Israel  has  progressed  to  become 
an  example  of  self-help  and  peace  that 
the  whole  Western  World  can  point  to 
with  pride. 

Unfortunately,  though  the  shooting 
has  stopped,  Israel  still  suffers  greatly 
from  the  unremitting  host  lity  of  her 
Arab  neighbors.  Under  Egypt's  leader- 
ship, the  Arabs  are  pledged  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel  no  matter  what  the 
cost  in  human  progress. 

This  anniversary  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  reiterate  our  country's  continu- 
ing support  of  the  people  and  the  State 
of  Israel,  and  to  restate  our  pledge  to 
defend  her  independence,  security,  and 
territorial  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  urge  those  nations 
which  have  for  so  long  treated  their 
neighbor  with  hatred  to  reconsider  their 
attitude  and  seek  ways  to  live  together  in 
peace. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today 
mai-ks  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Israel  as  an  independent  nation.  In 
recognition  of  this  occasion,  we  are  hon- 
ored today  by  the  presence  of  Rabbi 
Joachim  Prinz,  who  presented  the  invo- 
cation at  today's  session,  accompanied 
by  a  group  of  distinguished  citizens  rep- 
resenting both  national  and  New  Jersey 
organizations  within  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

With  each  passing  year,  Israel's  dra- 
matic success  story  becomes  more  im- 
pressive. The  17th  anniversary  of  Is- 
rael's independence  is  a  significant 
occasion,  because  this  small  nation  has 
successfully  maintained  its  freedom  in 
spite  of  the  hostility  of  many  of  its 
neighbors. 

It  is  essential  to  all  free  nations  that 
Israel's  independence  be  maintained. 
Insofar  as  I  can  affect  it.  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  use  its  infiu- 
ence to  assure  that  this  progressive, 
pioneering  nation  remains  free  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  its  tradition  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
date  17  years  ago,  a  new  and  yet  old  na- 
tion took  its  place  in  the  world  commu- 
nity— the  State  of  Israel. 

In  these  17  years,  Israel  has  achieved 
an  enviable  record  of  progress  in  almost 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Her  in- 
dustry is  rapidly  expanding:  Her  agri- 
cultural output  has  soared  as  new  lands 
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and  resources  were  brought  Into  produc- 
tive use:  And  the  standard  of  living  and 
per  capita  income  of  her  inhabitants  is 
increasing  at  one  of  the  highest  rates 
in  the  world. 

During  this  period  of  rapid  develop- 
ment. Israel  has  remained  free  and  inde- 
pendent, she  has  remained  steadfastly 
committed  to  democratic  government, 
and  she  has  remained  firm  to  her  com- 
mitment to  tlie  principles  of  social  jus- 
tice. 

In  recent  years.  Israel  has  begun  to 
make  its  talent  and  technology  available 
to  other,  less  fortimate  nations,  in  an 
effort  to  help  others  help  themselves. 

On  this  anniversary,  then,  I  join  my 
colleagues  and  all  Americans  in  congrat- 
ulating Israel  on  her  past  progress,  and 
In  expressing  the  conviction  that  this 
Nation  will  continue  to  provide  an  exam- 
ple to  others. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  dis- 
cussion recently  about  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Unfortunately,  as 
has  so  frequently  happened  in  similar 
situations  in  the  past,  much  of  this 
thought  and  discussion  has  been  in  a 
negative  vein.  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
however.  Mr.  Juan  T.  Trippe.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  ofiBcer,  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways,  a  man  not  inclined 
to  negative  thinking,  proposed  a  positive 
program  of  action  in  support  of  the  vol- 
untary effort  undertaken  by  US.  indus- 
try, at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  ease  the  country's  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

The  Pan  Am  program  will  provide  a 
30-percent  increase  over  last  simimer's 
transatlantic  service,  and  will  include: 
new  low-fare  charters,  at  rates  36  percent 
below  present  rates,  offered  on  a  large 
scale  for  residents  of  Western  Europe,  to 
permit  more  Europeans  to  visit  the 
United  States  this  summer,  as  well  as  in- 
creased air  service  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  to  offer  more  oppor- 
tunity for  U.S.  citizens,  who  wish  to  do  so, 
to  assist  In  easing  the  payments  prob- 
lems by  making  their  transatlantic  trips 
aboard  U.S.-flag  airliners. 

Mr.  Trippe.  at  the  company's  annual 
stockholders*  meeting,  at  the  Commo- 
dore Hotel  in  New  York  City  went  on  to 
point  out  that  Pan  Am  will  Increase  its 
lift  capability  by  30  percent  over  1964, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  transatlantic  traf- 
fic is  predicted  for  the  1965  season. 

Mr.  Tnppe  also  announced  that  1964 
was  the  first  year  in  which  revenue  from 
air  cargo  exceeded  10  percent  of  the 
company's  gross  revenues. 


ACTION    OP    PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 
IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  4.  the  St.  Louis  Glok)e-Democrat 
published  an  editorial  expressing  its  full 
support  for  the  decisive  and  correct  ac- 
tion of  President  Johnson  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  The  editorial  with  high 
praise  went  on  to  comment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's coxirage  and  wisdom  in  the  Stan- 


leyville rescue  operation  and  Vietnam. 
I  find  myself  in  complete  accord  with 
the  editorial's  high  commendation  of 
President  Johnson's  policies  In  meeting 
the  challenge  of  Communist  aggression 
and  subversion.  The  President  has 
proven  himself  a  true  leader  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  I  believe  the  editorial  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate.  Therefore. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial "Lyndon  Johnson's  Finest  Hour"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ltndom  Johnson's  Finest  Hour 

U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public Is  totally  Justified  by  events  in  that 
tiny  Ciribbean  nation.  The  revolution  had 
created  conditions  of  chaos  In  the  capital. 
Communist  conspirators  had  seized  direction 
and  control  of  the  revolt.  The  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  and  other  nationals  were 
end.^.ngered. 

"In  this  situation  hesitation  and  vacilla- 
tion could  mean  death  for  many  of  our  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  many  of  the  citizens  of  other 
lands."  So  spoke  the  President  in  his  splen- 
did address  to  the  world  Sunday  night. 

Lyndon  Johnson  did  not  hesitate  or  vacil- 
late. He  acted  instantly,  courageously,  and 
correctly. 

Freemen  everywhere  will  admire  this  dis- 
play of  strength.  And  the  Nation  will  ad- 
mire his  decisiveness  and  his  determination 
that  there  wiU  be  no  more  shameful  tragedies 
like  Cuba  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

With  that  mission  of  mercy  into  Stanley- 
ville, with  the  presidential  decision  to  punish 
the  North  Vietnamese  aggressors  dally,  with 
this  decisive  stroke  to  abort  a  Communist- 
supported  coup  on  the  Island  of  Hlspanlola. 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  demonstrated  a  resolve 
to  stand  up  to  communism,  to  punish  aggres- 
sion and  to  defend  just  Western  interests 
such  as  we  have  not  seen  In  the  White  House 
in  years,  if  not  decades. 

Those  millions  upon  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  yearned  for  the  type  of  leadership 
and  ptirpose,  so  evident  Sunday  from  the 
White  House,  ought  to  let  their  Government 
know  of  their  support.  The  American  people 
should  no  longer  leave  the  public  podium 
to  sophists,  appeasers,  pacifists,  and  confused 
and  frightened  professors. 

The  New  York  Times  maintains  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  give  sufficient  documentation 
for  his  charge  of  Conununist  expropriation 
of  the  revolt. 

As  the  President  explained,  he  acted  upon 
the  unanimous  advice  of  the  knowledgeable 
Americans  in  the  Dominlclan  Republic.  It 
was  an  emergency,  calling  for  decision.  There 
was  no  time  to  call  the  Security  CouncU  or 
the  Organization  of  American  States  into 
debate.  We  might  have  paid  for  our  hours  of 
debating  in  the  coin  of  Innocent  American 
blood.  The  evidence  of  Reds  in  the  Domini- 
can revolt  seems  adequate  and  convincing. 
The  OAS  should  now  be  given  the  full  case 
of  Castroite  and  other  Communist  Involve- 
ment in  this  revolt.  Then  the  time  wUl  be 
at  hand  for  something  more  meaningful 
than  diplomatic  and  political  sanctions 
against  the  Communist  megalomaniac  who 
rules  in  Havana. 

Should  the  OAS  fall  to  act  against  Cuba, 
we  might  hearken  to  the  words  of  a  former 
President,  which  were  regrettably  a  sub- 
stitute for  action: 

"Should  it  ever  appear  that  the  Inter- 
American  doctrine  of  noninterference  mere- 
ly conceals  or  excuses  a  policy  of  nonaction; 
if  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  should  fall 
to  meet  their  commitments  against  outside 
Communist  penetration,  then  I  want  It  clear- 
ly understood  that  this  Government  will  not 
hesitate  in  meeting  Its  primary  obligattona 


which  are  the  security  of  the  Nation."— 
John  P.  Kennedy,  April  20.  1961. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  in  Viet- 
nam, we  are  confronted  by  a  Communist 
"war  of  national  liberation."  The  face  of  ag- 
gression has  changed;  but  it  is  nonetheless 
aggression.  It  Is  not  conducted  by  large 
armies  crossing  fixed  frontiers.  The  aggres- 
sors are  trained  terrorists,  subversives, 
propagiuidlsts  wlio  infiltrate  backward  na- 
tions, exacerbate  tensions,  loot  and  murder 
and  create  conditions  of  ch.aos.  These  wars 
are  directed  and  supported  and  supplied  by 
the  Communists  in  Moscow,  Havana,  and 
Pelping 

Their  ultimate  objective  Is  not  Just  con- 
trol of  tlie  Dominican  Republic  or  seizure  of 
all  Hispanlola  or  even  all  Vietnam.  It  Is  the 
destruction  of  the  one  thing  that  blocks  the 
road  to  world  conquest:  U.S.  power. 

These  Communist  revolutions  have  never 
granted  the  people  the  pledged  political  or 
social  benefits.  Instead  of  peace,  land,  bread, 
agrarl.in  reform,  free  elections,  there  is  the 
seizure  of  all  property,  impoverishment, 
totalitarianism,  and  terror. 

The  one  point  about  which  every  Com- 
munist is  In  total  agreement  is  their  mutual 
hatred  of  America  and  mutual  recognition 
that  our  power  and  resolve  alone  thwarts 
the  realization  of  their  wildest  dreams. 

The  greatest  pwwer  In  the  history  of  the 
world  cannot  pack  up,  abandon  commit- 
ments, come  home  to  wage  gallant  war  on 
Appalachla  while  tiny  states  which  would 
stand  for  their  freedom  if  we  would  stand 
with  them,  fall  singly  into  the  agonies  o! 
Communist  terror. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  the  propa 
use  of  power.  The  Communist  road  to  world 
conquest  is  less  certain  and  more  hazardous 
than  it  was  Just  a  year  ago. 
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A    NEW    WATER    RESOURCES    RE- 
SEARCH CATALOG  AVAILABLE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing consideration  of  expanded  water  re- 
sources research  by  the  committees  of 
Congress,  and  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  considerable  concern  was  ex- 
pressed about  expenditures  for  duplicat- 
ing research  projects. 

The  original  water  resources  research 
bill,  which  I  introduced  in  1962,  pro- 
vided for  the  Office  of  Water  Research 
to  maintain  a  register  or  catalog  of  all 
federally  sponsored  water  research  and 
as  much  non-Federal  and  private  re- 
search as  the  sponsors  would  voluntarily 
report.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  cata- 
log was  to  avoid  duplication  of  research 
projects.  Another  was  to  make  knowl- 
edge of  all  such  projects — and  the  results 
as  projects  were  completed — widely 
available. 

In  processing  the  legislation,  the  task 
of  maintaining  a  comprehensive  record 
of  water  research  projects  was  assigned 
to  the  Science  Information  Exchange  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  it 
could  be  kept  with  other  scientific  re- 
search data. 

As  one  of  its  first  projects,  the  new 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research,  has 
obtained  from  the  Science  Information 
Exchange  a  catalog  of  all  federally  sup- 
ported water  resources  research  projects 
underway  and  published  the  catalog  in 
a  well-classified  and  Indexed  450-pagc 
voliune. 

The  catalog  lists  a  total  of  1,545  proj- 
ect summaries  under  eight  chapter  head- 
ings Including  "Nature  of  Water."  "Water 
Cycle,"  "Water  and  Land  Management," 


"Development  and  Control,"  "Qualitative 
Aspects,"  "Reuse  and  Separation,"  "Eco- 
nomic and  Institutional  Aspects,"  and 
"Engineering  Works." 

There  are  four  indexes,  by  corporate 
author,  by  subject,  by  supporting  agency, 
and  by  principal  investigator. 

The  publication  of  this  first  catalog  is 
the  achievement  of  a  milestone  in  water 
research,  Mr.  President,  which  is  very 
gratifying  to  me,  and  I  have  taken  the 
floor  to  call  attention  to  it  in  the  Record 
because  of  the  great  potential  value  that 
the  document  will  have  as  it  is  circulated 
and  used  in  water  research  circles. 

The  catalog  will  do  a  great  deal  to  pre- 
vent expensive  duplication  of  research 
effort  by  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies. With  a  shortage  of  competent  hy- 
droscientists,  the  savings  in  manpower 
which  results  from  avoiding  duplication 
may  be  even  more  important  than  sav- 
ings in  dollars. 

The  catalog  will  also  have  increased 
water  problems  with  leads  to  sources  of 
information,  and  as  the  catalog  is  re- 
issued from  year  to  year,  the  accumu- 
lated record  of  research  underway  and 
completed  will  have  increasingly  great 
value  in  this  respect. 

The  catalog  will  provide  those  with 
value  in  the  future  as  the  Science  Infor- 
mation Exchange  is  able  to  add  non- 
Federal  research  projects. 

Copies  of  the  catalog  are  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  $2.50. 

If  that  sounds  like  a  conunercial,  it 
Is  intended  to  be,  for  I  hope  the  docu- 
ment will  come  into  wide  use. 

I  congraiulate  all  those  officials  who 
have  had  a  part  in  the  issuance  of  the 
catalog,  including  Dr.  John  Calhoun, 
who  served  as  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  when  it  was 
organized,  Dr.  Roland  Renne,  ihe  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Water  Research,  and 
his  Associate  Director,  E.  D.  Eaton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  and 
Dr.  Monroe  E.  Freeman,  Director  of  the 
Science  Information  Exchange  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for  the  very 
fine  job  they  have  done. 


The  White  House  announced  today  that 
taxpayers  who  served  in  Vietnam  in  1964  and 
have  already  filed  returns  may  claim  refunds 
by  submitting  amended  returns. 

To  speed  processing  of  the  refunds,  amend- 
ed returns  should  be  marked  at  the  top  of 
the  form:  "Amended — Combat  Zone." 

While  tax  returns  on  1964  normally  were 
due  April  15,  servicemen  In  Vietnam  have 
been  granted  an  automatic  extension  of  time 
for  filing.  Any  original  claims  and  returns 
they  file  should  be  marked  simply  "Combat 
Zone"  to  speed  processing. 

The  White  House  said  servicemen  filing 
amended  returns,  original  returns  or  claims 
should  attach  a  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  months  served  in  Vietnam  In  1964  and 
the  total  amount  of  pay  excluded  from  taxa- 
tion. 


TAX    EXEMPTION    FOR    MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  explaining  the 
procedures  established  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  military  personnel 
eligible  to  claim  the  tax  exemption,  re- 
cently granted  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11216,  for  those  serving  in  Vietnam  sub- 
sequent to  January  1,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

United  States  Set  To  Speed  Tax  Refxtnds  for 
ViETTNAM  Service 

The  Government  has  set  up  a  plan  to  speed 
Income  tax  refunds  to  military  personnel 
who  served  In  Vietnam  during  1964. 

Thousands  of  servicemen  paid  taxes  on 
military  pay  which  President  Johnson  re- 
cently ruled  was  at  least  partially  tax  ex- 
empt. 


PROTECTING  OUR  OWN— FOR  ONCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  none  of  us 
is  happy  that  circumstances  have  forced 
us  to  send  the  marines  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  but  as  the  facts  have  unfolded 
none  of  us  can  doubt  that  there  was 
no  alternative  if  we  were  to  protect  our 
own  national  interests  against  a  prolif- 
eration of  Castroism  in  the  Caribbean. 
It  is  gratifying  indeed  that  responsible 
elements  of  the  press  have  been  sensi- 
tive to  the  realities  of  the  situation  and 
have  thrown  their  support  behind  the 
President's  commitment.  In  this  con- 
nection I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  entitled  "Protecting  Our  Own— 
for  Once." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protecting  Our  Own — For  Once 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  surprise 
mingled  with  the  expectable  Conamvmlst  up- 
roar over  the  landing  of  American  marines 
and  airborne  troops  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  protect  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty. It  has  been  a  long  while  since  we 
exerted  our  strength  in  our  own  interest. 

Well,  let  them  yelp.  The  United  States 
has  bent  over  backward — almost  double — in 
the  last  generation  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to 
the  whole  world  community,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  nearer  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. As  a  result,  we  have  endured  the 
charming  spectacle  of  having  our  libraries 
and  embassies  attacked,  sometimes  burned; 
our  touring  citizens  insulted  and  at  times 
imperiled;  our  envoys  subjected  to  every  kind 
of  boorish  behavior,  and  our  avidly  solicited 
Investments  wiped  out. 

If  the  landing  in  bloody  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  sealing  off  of  our  Embassy  from  the 
raggle-taggle  assaults  of  every  Juvenile  or 
adult  Dominican  delinquent  betokens  a 
"tougher  line,"  most  Americans,  we  believe, 
will  agree  it's  time. 

It  is  interesting  what  a  thunderous  clamor 
Fidel  Castro  is  making  In  this  connection. 
The  lesson  may  have  special  meanings  to 
him— he  caught  us  when  we  were  still  trying 
to  be  polite  if  it  killed  us. 

How  many  Castrolsts  may  be  in  the  Do- 
minican lobs  Is  still  problematical,  but  it  Is 
a  certainty  that  If  they  didn't  precipitate  this 
situation  it  was  made  to  order  for  them. 

We  await  firm  and  useful  action  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States— this  mesa 
Is  really  the  whole  hemisphere's  baby— but 
for  once  we  are  not  standing  stm,  with  a 
foolish  grin  shining  through  the  tears— 
while  we  wait. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION:  A  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today  we  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3.  This  is  an  occasion  long  re- 
membered among  Poles  and  among  those 
who  have  a  reverence  for  constitutional 
democracy. 

For  the  Poles,  the  proclamation  of  this 
Constitution  was  an  act  of  sublime  pa- 
triotism, because  in  this  Constitution 
were  infused  all  the  hopes  for  a  free,  in- 
dependent, and  democratic  Poland  and 
all  the  glory  that  is  Poland. 

For  those  who  revere  constitutional 
democracy  this  anniversary  has  special 
significance  because  the  Constitution  of 
May  3,  while  not  a  revolutionary  break 
with  the  past,  was  an  extraordinary  doc- 
ument for  its  time  which  contained  all 
those  ingredients  that  would  insure  an 
evolving  system  of  constitutional  democ- 
racy in  Poland. 

Unfortunately,  the  Constitution  was 
never  given  a  chance  to  achieve  its  pur- 
poses. Not  from  any  defects  on  the  part 
of  the  document  itself;  not  from  any 
want  of  will  or  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Poles;  but  because  a  strong,  demo- 
cratic Poland  was  a  political  fact  that 
the  Russians  could  not  tolerate.  It  was 
the  Russians  who  in  the  final  analysis 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  destroy- 
ing this  Polish  dream  of  constitutional 
democracy. 

But  this  dream  of  constitutionalism 
lives  on  in  Poland  and  among  Poles 
everywhere;  it  lives  on  in  a  national 
tradition  that  deserves  the  respect  and 
honor  of  free  peoples  everywhere.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  we  commemorate 
this  anniversary. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  from  the  April  29,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  come  to  my 
attention  and  I  think  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Marines  Land 

President  Johnson  has  sent  a  contingent 
of  400  marines  Into  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  save  the  lives  of  American  citizens  and 
to  protect  American  property.  A  rebellion 
has  endangered  both,  and  Dominican  mili- 
tary authorities  admitted  that  they  could 
no  longer  guarantee  the  safety  of  foreign 
nationals  In  the  country. 

Rescued  Americans  arriving  in  Puerto  Rico 
told  of  rebel  hostility  to  Americans.  The 
rebels  Invaded  a  hotel  where  Americans  were 
principally  concentrated  and  took  delight 
in  threatening  them. 

Communist  propaganda  will  undoubtedly 
seek  to  make  the  most  of  this  first  marine 
landing  in  a  Latin  American  republic  in  38 
years.  Cries  of  "imperialUm"  and  "colo- 
nialism" may  be  expected,  and  the  inter- 
vention in  the  Caribb^n  will  be  likened  to 
the  intervention  In  Vietnam. 

Yet,  hlstorlcaUy.  it  has  been  American 
policy  to  protect  American  lives  and  inter- 
ests in  strife-torn  areas  of  the  Americas. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  enunciated  the  doctrine, 
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and  William  Howard  Taft  put  it  Into  prac- 
tice by  sending  marines  into  Nicaragua.  In 
1914  Woodrow  Wilson  sent  marines  to  Haiti, 
and  2  years  later  ordered  a  full  military  oc- 
cupation of  that  country.  Calvin  Coolidge 
endeavored  to  withdraw  the  marines  from 
Nicaragua  in  1924,  but  3  weeks  later  another 
revolution  broke  out  and  they  were  hastily 
returned  to  the  country,  remaining  there 
until  a  semblance  of  order  was  established 
In  1934.  President  Wilson's  punitive  e.xpedi- 
tlon  into  Mexico  in  1916  was  another  ex- 
pression of  American  determination  to  pro- 
tect its  rights. 

President  Johnson's  action  a  year  ago  in 
providing  an  American  military  airlift  to 
carry  Belgian  paratroopers  Into  the  Stanley- 
ville area  of  the  Congo,  where  the  rebel 
Slmbas  were  threatening  the  lives  of  several 
thousand  Americans  and  foreigners,  was 
similar  in  purpose  to  the  present  mission  in 
the  Etomlnican  Republic.  Had  no  effort  been 
made  to  rescue  these  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans, they  would  have  been  butchered,  as 
many  of  them  were. 

The  Dominican  revolt  is  believed  to  have 
been  animated  by  Communist  elements,  if 
not  Castroites,  bent  on  restoring  the  exiled 
president,  Juan  Bosch,  to  power.  Bosch 
was  deposed  in  September  1963  after  the 
military  charged  that  he  had  permitted 
Communists  to  infiltrate  his  regime.  Prom 
the  loud  howls  from  Havana  about  the 
present  American  Intervention.  Castro  has 
such  a  close  Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
fighting  that  the  rebellion  probably  is  a  mask 
for  an  attempted  takeover  by  his  agents.  If 
that  is  so,  the  marines  may  find  they  have  a 
fxirther  mission. 


It  might  have  been,  besides,  a  good  occasion 
to  have  given  the  country  again  the  benefit 
of  the  wisdom  that  flowed  from  such  Wilder 
characters  as  Mr.  Antrobus.  In  a  time  when 
the  role  of  this  country  seems  especially  hard, 
difficult,  and  perplexing.  It  might  have  been 
useful  to  quote  Mr.  Antrobus,  the  central 
figure  In  "Skin  of  Our  Teeth."  Mr.  WUder's 
followers  will  remember  that  Mr.  Antrobus 
said: 

"Oh,  I've  never  forgotten  for  long  at  a  time 
that  living  is  struggle.  I  know  that  every 
good  and  excellent  thing  in  the  world  stands 
moment  by  moment  on  the  razoredge  of 
danger  and  must  be  fought  for — whether  it's 
a  field,  or  a  home,  or  a  country." 


TRIBUTE    TO    THORNTON    WILDER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  Thornton  Wilder  received  the 
first  National  Medal  for  Literature.  In 
a  brief  White  House  ceremony,  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  praised  Mr.  Wilder, 
in  whose  works  "the  commonplaces  of 
living  yield  the  gaiety,  the  wonder,  and 
the  vault  of  the  human  adventure." 

These  are  the  apt  words  to  describe 
the  abundant  talent  of  this  rare  indi- 
vidual. His  writings  are  outstanding. 
The  mention  of  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
such  as  "The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey," 
"Our  Town,"  and  "The  Skin  of  Our 
Teeth,"  brings  excellence  to  mind. 

As  poet  and  playwright  and  novelist, 
he  has  enriched  the  literature  of  our 
Nation  and  thus  the  experience  and 
pleasure  of  every  person  who  chooses  to 
partake  of  his  achievements. 

We  are  proud  of  Thornton  Wilder— a 
resident  of  our  great  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, whose  books  and  plays  are  enjoyed 
by  millions.  We  wish  him  many,  many 
more  productive  years.  We  congratu- 
late him  for  this  latest,  well-deserved 
honor  that  has  come  his  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial about  Mr.  Wilder  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  the  Razoredge 

Presentation  of  the  National  Medal  for 
Literature  to  Thornton  Wilder  Tuesday  In 
ceremonies  at  the  White  House  suitably  ac- 
knowledged the  remarkable  career  of  a  dis- 
tinguished American.  The  First  Lady,  in 
conferring  the  award  upon  Wilder,  spoke  for 
her  countrymen  when  she  praised  his  skill  in 
treating  the  commonplaces  of  American  liv- 
ing with  gaiety  and  wonder. 


PACIFIC    MEDICAL    CENTER— HELP- 
FUL LEGISLATION  PROPOSED 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  a  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  farsighted  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  which  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  Medical 
Center. 

I  am  most  interested  in  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  people  of  Asia.  I 
have  been  concerned  about  our  failure  to 
communicate  the  aims  of  our  way  of  life 
to  citizens  of  the  Pacific  nations. 

Because  of  this  concern,  I  supported 
President  Johnson's  proposal  made  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  to  participate 
In  a  program  designed  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  poor  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  welcome  suggestions  to  explore 
greater  trade  possibilities  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia. 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  cosponsor  this  bill 
which  would  help  bring  the  miracles  of 
modern  medicine  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Pacific. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  tell  the 
story  of  America,  of  no  surer  program 
to  demonstrate  our  good  intentions  than 
by  helping  other  countries  improve  their 
health  programs  and  services. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  INVASIONS  OF 
PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  pub- 
lished hundreds  of  editorials  in  news-, 
papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  our  investigation  of  invasions 
of  privacy.  Fortunately,  most  have  been 
favorable. 

I  have  gathered  some  of  the  more  pro- 
vocative ones  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the   Richmond  News   Leader, 
28,    1965] 

The  Great  Covertjp 


Apr. 


Any  definitive  list  of  the  country's  10  most 
frustrated  men  surely  would  Include  the 
name  of  Edward  V.  Long,  a  Senator  from 
Missoiu-l.  For  the  past  many  months,  as 
chairman  of  a  Senate  committee  Investi- 
gating Invasions  of  privacy,  the  Senator  has 
been  trying  assiduously  to  get  information 
from  Federal  agencies  on  what  their  investi- 
gators are  up  to.  And  all  the  Senator  has 
received  is  the  royal  runaround. 

Mr.  Long  did  manage  to  get  some  limited 
material  from  the  Post  Office  Department, 
about  which  we  have  commented  earlier.  He 
finally  wrimg  from  the  Department  an  ad- 


mission that  certain  first-class  mall  is  in 
fact  opened  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
but  he  failed  altogether  In  his  effort  to  get 
a  list  of  24,000  "mall  covers"  over  the  past  2 
years.  (A  "mall  cover"  Is  a  surveillance  and 
a  listing  of  all  the  mail  a  person  receives, 
according  to  return   address.) 

When  the  Long  committee  sent  Its  chief 
Investigator  to  Boston,  in  an  effort  to  get 
Information  on  postal  surveillance  activities 
there,  "our  man  was  tailed,  trailed,  and  pho- 
tographed by  a  squad  of  Federal  agents  In 
that  city." 

The  committee's  problems  in  dealing  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  proved  more  maddening  still. 
Secretary  Celebrezze  will  not  even  answer 
the  Senator's  letters.  Lower  level  bureau- 
crats are  evasive,  noncommittal,  uncoopera- 
tive. Last  week  the  Senator  wrathfully  sub- 
p>enaed  some  of  the  HEW  officials  to  appear 
before  his  committee  today,  but  he  has  little 
hope  of  getting  much  out  of  them. 

There  is  a  constitutional  problem  in  all 
this,  arising  from  the  wise  tradition  that 
separates  the  powers  of  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  branches  of  Goveriunent;  plain- 
ly the  Post  Office  Etepartment,  the  Welfare 
Department,  and  other  agencies  are  part  of 
the  executive  branch.  Yet  the  problem  Is 
not  as  difficult  as  the  bureaucracy  insists. 
The  Congress  has  no  power  to  trespass  upon 
true  executive  prerogatives,  but  the  Congress 
surely  has  power  to  find  out  how  public  ap- 
propriations are  spent.  And  if  public  funds 
are  being  spent  to  Invade  the  privacy  of 
American  citizens,  as  Senator  Long  soundly 
suspects,  the  Congress  has  both  the  right 
and  the  power  to  get  the  facts. 

"If  it  takes  a  year,  so  be  it,"  said  Mr.  Long 
last  week.  "If  it  takes  2  years  or  3  years, 
so  be  it.  But  one  day  or  the  other,  this  com- 
mittee will  get  the  information." 

We  wish  him  all  the  luck  in  the  world. 
When  Big  Brother  is  watching  the  people, 
some  one — preferably  the  elected  Congress- 
had  better  keep  an  eye  on  Big  Brother. 

(From    the    Houston    (Tex.)    Post,   Feb.  22, 

1965] 

Super-Sophisticated  Snooping 

You've  heard  the  Joke  about  the  two  psy- 
chiatrists who  met  one  morning  in  the  ele- 
vator. "You're  all  right.  Jack,"  one  greeted 
the  other.    "How'm  I?" 

Maybe  it. Isn't  so  funny  after  all,  if  you 
consider  what  came  out  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  iiearlng  last  week  in 
Washington  on  snooping  on  Government  em- 
ployees and  private  citizens. 

Among  the  revelations  were  the  bugged 
martini  olive  for  cocktail  party  eavesdrop- 
ping, a  cup-shaped  listening  device  that  can 
record  your  conversation  from  a  block  away, 
a  tie  clasp  monitor  that  can  do  everything 
but  read  your  mind,  tiny  electronic  units  to 
bug  home  lamps,  ciu"tains  and  draperies,  and 
a  unit  that  signals  in  Morse  code  through 
impulses  felt  on  the  skin  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  strapped. 

Telephone  wiretapping  is  no  longer  mod- 
ern, it  was  agreed,  although  some  of  the  less 
sophisticated  private  eyes  still  practice  it. 

Privacy,  of  course,  is  something  that  mod- 
ern man  will  have  to  look  for  in  the  dic- 
tionary. What  with  cameras  that  are  made 
as  small  as  a  thimble  and  microphones  the 
size  of  a  sugar  lump. 

So  move  over.  Marx  Brothers,  now  that  you 
can't  even  trust  the  olive  in  your  martini. 


[From  the  Wilmington  (Ohio)  News- Journal, 
Mar.  22,  1965] 
Checking  for  Bugs 
Electronic  listening  devices  have  reached  a 
degree  of  sophistication  that  makes  it  com- 
paratively easy  and  Inexpensive  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  an  individual.     This  is  an  early 
conclusion   of  a  Senate   investigating  com- 
mittee. 
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The  committee  is  looking  into  the  use  of  lance"  in  the  last  2  years.    This  Is  called  a  tice  of  Industry  as  well  as  the  Government 

.litronic  snooping  devices  by  governmental  "mail  cover"  and  it  consists  of  making  a  rec-  checking  on   employees— In   this  case,  spy- 

onHPs     Manv  of  the  revelations  are  star-  ord  of  mail  sent  from  or  to  addresses  of  per-  ing   In   locker   rooms   and   restrooms   where 

June    A  martlii  can  be  bugged.    A  device  can  sons  who  may  or  may  not  be  Involved  in  some  concealment  of  theft  might  be  attempted, 

be  attache?  to  a  telephone  line  and   used  legal  offense.  ^What  has  proved  to  be  most  frightemng 

?^  moniU)r    conversations   In    a   far-distant  Mr.  Gronouskl  said  he  was  opposed  to  glv-  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  extent  of  the  develop- 

^m  merely  by  dialing  the  number  of  the  ing  up  this  lUt  because  it  would  "seriously  meiit  in  electronic  eavesdropping 

tSh^e  to  which  the  device  Is  attached.  violate  the  civil  liberties  of  many  Innocent  Readers  of  some  forms  of  magazines  may 

'  TheTnvestlgatlon   will   raise   controversy,  persons."  ^e  .^^^'\  °^    snooping    devices    that    can 

Many  of  the   practices   and   procedures  al-  He  used  as  an  example  this  story :  pick  up  wh  spered  conversations  In  the  next 

w^d  to  be  invasions  of  privacy  are  stanchly  Two  bandits  held  up  a  post  office.     The  room    or    other    dev  ces    that    can   pick   up 

Eded  i;  use  s  as  n£essary  for  security  license  plate  on  the  getaway  car  led  to  the  and    record,    normal    conversations    several 

f.i^ns      liw  enforcement  officials  say  the  name   of  the  person   to  whom  the  car  was  blocks    away.      Minute    microphones    have 

d«vws  aid  in  cnmeXtection  and  preven-  registered.     A  "cover"  was  put  on  this  per-  been   developed  that  can  be  hidden  in  tie 

devices  aid  in  crime  aeieciion  anu  pre  e  ^^b,^   ^^.^      ^^^^^   ^   ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^_  ^^^^^^  purses,  cigarette  packages— and  even 

"°Tn  manv  cases  the  snoopers  are  helpful  but  dressed  to  this  person  from  the  city  where  disguised  as  a  martini  olive.  There  are  re- 
theaSLnof  ln4s?oTof  p?[^^^^^^  the    stickup    took    place    the    addressee    was     cording  devices  activated  by  a  telephone  rng 

^veSless         *°'''^'°''  °'  ^"^^^  reached  and  turned  over   the  letter,  which     that  can  continue  to  record  even  after  the 

"The  chairman  of  the  committee  Senator  '^^^^^f^^^^^.'^'J^l  ^hat  in  this  way  ''SerTls'af isfu7here.  we  believe,  a  very 
EDWARD  LONG,  says  thc  purpose  of  the  Inves-  f/i^^'^°''°"!jiVed  (The  bSL  were  co^^  basic  question  of  infringement  on  the  pub- 
tieation  is  not  to  hamper  law  enforcement,      a  crime  was  solved   (tne   oanaits  were  con  m  __,^„-^     Thpre  can  be  and  have 

,1,7  L  cA,.  <f  tPPhniniiP^  of  Riirveillince  and  vlcted)  and  that  the  addressee  had  nothing  He  s  right  to  privacy,  inere  can  oe  ana  nave 
but  to  see  if  techniques  of  surveillance  ana      vu,lcu,   a  ^^^^    ^^^^^    arguments    introduced    favoring 

modern  electronics  are  not  beginning  seri-      ^o  do  with  the  crmi^   But  ^^^^^^"^f^J'^H     telephone  tapping,  but  it  seems  to  us  there 

ouBlv  to  infringe  on  the  privacy  of  Individ-     published,  the  postmaster  oenerai  saiu,  uc  f  ft-    <=,  

uals      The    findings    could    show    need    for     might  risk  bodily  harm  from  the  convicted 
Federal  regulations  holdup  men. 

Today  the  area  of  privacy  is  both  a  legal         This  seems  like  pretty  murky  reasoning. 
■^  *-  '  -  gyj.  gygj^  granting  Its  validity,  Senator  Long 

didn't  ask  for  the  list  of  24,000  names  to 

publish  it.     He  asked  it  for  the  committee's 

information.    He  said  he  would  hold  the  list 

confidential  so  long  as  this  was  in  the  "public 

interest"  as  it  surely  would  be  in  the  case 

recited  by  Mr.  Gronoviski. 

But  the  Postmaster  General  also  said  In 

his  reply  to  Senator  Long  that  In  addition  to 

the   Post   Office   Department  21   agencies   of 

the  Government,  including  the  Central  In 


desert  and  a  legal  Jungle.  A  desert  because 
of  the  sparsity  of  law;  a  Jungle  because  of 
the  conflicting  nature  of  existing  laws. 

History  has  proved  George  Orwell's  "Big 
Brother"  Is  not  simple  fiction.  Americans 
must  safeguard  their  rights.  The  commit- 
tee's investigation  should  help. 


[From    the    Star,    Lincoln,    Nebr.,    Mar.    16, 

1965] 

Privacy  a  Lost  C.\use? 

Considerable  concern  is  expressed  now  and 

then  in  regard  to  the  various  ways  In  which 

the  privacy   of   the   individual   Is   infringed 

upon.     The  Post  Office  Department,  of  late, 


been  solid  arguments  introduced  favoring 
telephone  tapping,  but  it  seems  to  us  there 
is  a  fine  line  beyond  which  individual  lib- 
erties are  violated. 

There  have  been  previous  Investigations, 
and  other  limiting  bills  introduced,  but 
"Big  Brother"  continues  marching. 

[From  Camden  (N.J.)   Courier  Post,  Mar.  5, 

1965] 

Right  to   Privacy   Must  Be  Protected 

Snooping  is  threatening  to  become  a  na- 
tional nuisance,  and  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  is  properly 
alarmed. 

„  He  heads  a  Senate  subcommittee  which  is 

telligence   Agency   and   the    Air   Force   have     investigatln^Uhe  rising  Invasion  of  privacy 
had    hundreds    of    "mail    covers"    in    effect     ty   official   and   unofficial   eavesdroppers, 
recently.  Wiretapping  may  be  necessary  when  it  is 

A  good  many  "civil  liberties  of  innocent     the  only  way  that  the  FBI  and  other  police 
persons"  could  be  involved  In  such  a  wide-      can  catch  spies  and  racketeers.     But  some 


has  been  hard  put  to  defend  its  practice  of     spread  practice  by  so  many  agencies  of  the      "refinements"  of  snooping  are  alarming. 


peeking  on  employees  and  patrons,  and  Its 
practice  of  watching  the  mall  of  selected  in- 
dividuals. 

American  industry  has  had  to  defend,  too, 
some  of  its  practices  aimed  at  finding  out 
about  its  employees  and  even  its  prospective 
employees.  Many  large  industries  now  use  a 
lie  detector  machine  in  the  interview  process, 
making  sure  that  the  company  comes  to 
Imow  the  most  intimate  details  of  an  in- 
dividual's life. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  lie  detector 
is  that  the  company  might  not  know  what  to 
do  with  information  it  obtains.  An  ap- 
plicant may  show  on  the  lie  detector  to  have 
been  involved  in  scanething  unfavorable  at 
some  time  in  his  life  but  the  machine  can't 
say  much  about  rehabilitation  or  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  Individual's  affairs. 

If  that  situation  Is  discouraging  to  you, 
you  might  be  still  more  upset  to  learn  that 
even  the  White  House  is  not  safe  from  bug- 
ging devices  of  various  kinds.  A  New  York 
"Hmes  story  reports  that,  despite  all  precau- 
tions, someone  still  manages  now  and  then 
to  plant  a  listening  device  in  the  White 
House. 

One  way  of  meeting  the  problem  is  through 
a  highly  amplified  wave  length  system  set  up 
throughout  the  White  House.  If  the  Presi- 
dent Is  talking  on  the  phone,  he  merely  turns 
up  the  music  and  the  eavesdroppers  get  a 
pleasant  melody  Instead  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's conversation.  If  even  the  President's 
privacy  cannot  be  guaranteed,  what  chance  is 
there  for  the  rest  of  us? 


(From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
Mar.  6,  1965] 
The  Government  "Snoopers" 
Tlie    Senate    subcommittee    investigating 
"snooping"  by  Government  agencies  appar- 
ently Is  getting  little  cooperation  from  Post- 
master General  John  A.  Gronouskl. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Senator  Edward 
V.  Long  of  Missouri,  asked  for  a  list  of  24,000 
persons  whose  mall  has  been  "under  survell- 


Government. 

Maybe  not,  but  with  this  much  "snooping" 
going  on,  there  should  be  some  outside  check 
and  review  of  It.  Senator  Long  Is  compe- 
tent to  do  this.  And  Mr.  Gronouskl  seems 
to  have  evaded  the  real  Issue — not  publica- 
tion of  the  list,  but  giving  the  Long  com- 
mittee a  look  at  it.  How  else  can  the  com- 
mit complete  its  investigation? 

[From  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  Mar. 

7,  1965] 

Big  Brother  Marches  On 

In  the  maze  of  hearings  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  pending  Federal  legislation, 
those  of  the  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  general  public. 

Federal  invasion  of  privacy  is  the  concern, 
and  the  hearings  have  touched  on  electronic 
eavesdropping,  peepholes,  so-called  mall  cov- 
ers, censorship,  and  psychiatric  testing. 

What  is  being  revealed  Is  that  what  we 
once  believed  were  inviolable  rights  of  pri- 
vacy are  now  little  more  than  nlce-soundlng 
theoretical  preachments,  while  "Big  Brother 
Is  Watching  You"  Is  more  than  Just  a  catchy 
bit  of  low-grade  witticism. 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  and  Representative  Robert  L.  Leg- 
gett,  Democrat,  of  California,  have  intro- 
duced bills  to  prohibit  the  use  of  mail  cov- 
ers— a  system  by  which  all  mail  received  by 
a  firm  or  person  is  examined  and  all  Infor- 
mation obtainable  without  actually  opening 
the  mail  is  recorded.  The  theory  behind 
this  form  of  surveillance  (involving  750  in- 
dividual covers  every  day,  1,000  every 
month)  is  that  it  would  be  used  when  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  it  might  be  in- 
strumental in  solving  a  crime. 

Senator    Long    argues    that    in    practice, 


Wiretapping  by  private  detectives  Is  re- 
portedly on  the  Increase.  Peepholes  and 
one-way  mirrors  are  being  used  in  more 
public  and  private  buildings.  "Mall  covers" 
are  provided  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  inform  Government  agencies  about  what 
appears  on  the  outside  of  envelopes  ad- 
dressed to  suspects  (will  the  letter  be 
steamed  open  next?) . 

And  now  there  is  even  the  possibility  that 
laser  light  beams  will  be  used  to  transmit 
conversations,  plus  television  pictures,  over 
a  distance  of  several  blocks  to  receiving 
devices. 

As  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  observes, 
"unlimited  snooping  has  always  been  the 
mark  of  tyrannies."  Yet  it  seems  that  we 
are  close  to  having  it  today. 

At  hearings  by  Longs  committee,  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  equipment  was  dis- 
played, and  the  display  was  truly  shocking. 
One  $400  gadget  permits  Its  owner  to  eaves- 
drop on  any  room  equipped  with  a  telephone 
that  can  be  dialed  direct.  The  eavesdropper 
hitches  up  the  device  and  dials  his  target. 
The  phone  rings  and  Is  answered.  Prom 
then  on,  even  after  the  phone  has  been 
hung  up,  the  eavesdropper  can  hear  every 
sound  in  the  target  room.  The  device  works 
at  any  distance,  even,  as  its  maker  testified, 
from  Hawaii  to  Washington. 

Microphones  and  transmitters  can  be 
made  so  small  and  efficient  that  (as  was 
demonstrated)  they  can  be  hidden  In  the 
olive  In  a  martini  cocktail.  That  one  works 
even  when  dunked  In  gin. 

"It  is  obvious  that  proliferation  of  snoop- 
ing paraphernalia  Is  Increasing,  placing  the 
constitutional  right  of  privacy  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  in  peril,"  says  Long.  "Mod- 
em Americans  are  so  exposed,  peered  at,  in- 
quired about,  and  spied  upon  as  to  be  in- 
creasingly  without   privacy — ^members   of   a 

ho^^v"er  "thCTe   Is' absolut'ely   rio  ^ffort"at     naked    society   and   denizens   of   a   goldfish 

control "  bowl." 

Peepholing    has    been    publicized    recent-  Law  enforcement  and  individual  rights  of 

ly  by  several  writers  looking  Into  the  prac-     privacy  must  sometimes  be  balanced  against 
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each  other,  and  striking  the  proper  balance 
is  not  always  easy. 

But  we  must  try  to  reach  It  as  nearly  as 
we  can.  New  legislation  to  control  snooping 
is  needed  If  Innocent  Americans  are  to  re- 
tain  their  legitimate  rights  of  privacy. 

I  Prom  the  Virginian-Pilot.  Norfolk.  Va..  Apr. 

16.  19651 

How  To  Lose  Contidfnce 

Section  4057  of  title  39  of  the  United  Slates 
Code  seems  pretty  unambiguous.  It  flatly 
states  that  only  an  employee  of  the  dead 
letter  office  or  a  person  holding  a  search  war- 
rant may  open  first-class  mail  in  the  custody 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Upon  the  rock  of  this  law  we  Americans 
for  years  have  rested  secure  in  a  belief  In  the 
sanctity  of  the  mails.  Now  it  appears  that 
we  have  been  misled.  Basing  their  action  on 
the  supposed  authority  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  some  postal  officials  have  been 
seizing  first-class  mail  and  turning  .t  over  to 
the  tax  agency. 

Before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Mr.  Harvey  H.  Hannah. 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Po6t  Office. 
admitted  this  week:  'Weve  been  doing 
wrong,  no  question  about  it." 

No  question  indeed.  Yet  only  2  months 
ago  the  Nations  top  postal  inspector  had  as- 
sured the  subcommittee  that  first-class  mail 
was  inviolate.  'Citizens  must  have  confi- 
dence in  their  mail  system,"  said  Henry  B. 
Montague,  "or  they  lose  it  in  other  Govern- 
ment institutions."  Faced  this  week  with 
Mr.  Montagues  earlier  assertion,  the  uncon- 
tested fact  of  seizure  of  first-class  mail,  and 
the  firm  language  of  the  law  barring  such 
action.  Post  Office  and  IRS  officials  pointed 
to  a  section  of  the  ta.x  code  which  does  not 
specifically  exempt  mail  from  the  kinds  of 
property  that  the  Revenue  Service  may  seize 
for  tax  collection  purposes 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Edward  V.  Long,  of  Missoiu-i.  called  this 
■'warped  and  tortuous  reasoning."  We  could 
not  agree  more  heartily. 

The  subcommittee  received  a  letter  from 
Postmaster  General  John  A  Gronouski  say- 
ing seizxires  for  the  IRS  by  his  Department 
had  been  stopped  last  August  by  agreement 
with  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  the  Departments  in- 
volved saw  their  error  before  Senator  Long's 
antisnooping  investigation  uncovered  the 
practice,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  back 
to  Mr.  Montague's  earlier  statement.  Citizen 
confidence  in  Government  institutions  is  es- 
sential to  our  whole  political  structure,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  when  prying  gum- 
shoes are  caught  making  end  runs  around 
the  laws  they  are  sworn  to  uphold. 


[Prom  the  Independent,  Ashland,  Ky.,  Mar. 

6.19651 

Ca^catsc  fob  Bugs 

Electronic  listening  devices  have  reached 
a  degree  of  sophistication  that  makes  it  com- 
paratively easy  and  inexpensive  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  an  individual.  This  Is  an  early 
conclusion  of  a  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  Is  looking  into  the  use  of 
electronic  snooping  devices  by  governmental 
agencies.  Many  of  the  revelations  are  star- 
tling. A  martini  can  be  bugged.  A  device 
can  be  attached  to  a  telephone  line  and  used 
to  monitor  conversations  In  a  far  distant 
room  merely  by  dialing  the  number  of  the 
telephone  to  which  the  device  is  attached. 

The  Invjstigation  will  raise  controversy. 
Many  of  the  practices  and  procedures  alleged 
to  be  Invasions  of  privacy  are  stanchly  de- 
fended by  users  as  necessary  for  secvirity  rea- 
sons. Law  enforcement  officials  say  the  de- 
vices aid  In  crime  detection  and  prevention. 

In  many  cases  the  snoopers  are  helpful, 
but  the  question  of  Invasion  of  privacy  re- 
mains, nevertheless. 


The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Edw.\rd  Long,  saya  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
vestigation Is  not  to  hamper  law  enforce- 
ment, but  to  see  If  techniques  of  surveillance 
and  modem  electronics  are  not  beginning 
seriously  to  infringe  on  the  privacy  of  In- 
dividuals. The  findings  could  show  need 
for  Federal   regulations. 

Today  the  area  of  privacy  Is  both  a  legal 
desert  and  a  legal  jungle — a  desert  be- 
cause of  the  sparslty  of  law;  a  Jungle  because 
of  the  conflicting  nature  of   existing   laws. 

History  has  proved  George  Orwell's  "Big 
Brother"  is  not  simple  fiction.  Americans 
must  safeguard  their  rights.  The  conunlt- 
tee's  investigation  should  help. 


(From  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News.  Mar. 

5.  19651 

Blow  for  iNorvrouAL  Prtvact 

A  Brooklyn  judge,  Nathan  R.  Sobel.  struck 
a  blow  for  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
enjoy  his  privacy  when  he  rtiled  unconsti- 
tutional a  New  York  State  law  which  permits 
electronic  eavesdropping  by  police  when  It  Is 
done  under  a  court  order.  Justice  Sobel 
held  the  New  York  law  violates  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, in  which  the  fourth  amendment 
guarantees  a  citizen  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  and  which  requires  a 
warrant  for  a  search  of  a  home  which  states 
what  Is  sought,  and  who  or  what  Is  to  be 
seized. 

Justice  Sobers  decision  was  handed  down 
in  a  State  court  which  corresponds  to  our 
Ohio  court  of  common  pleas,  and  is  subject 
to  review  by  successively  higher  courts. 

However,  his  reasoning  Is  on  firm  ground 
when  he  holds  an  electronic  listening  device 
Is  necessarily  Indiscriminate,  and  adds. 
"Technologically,  no  electronic  device  has 
been  discovered  which  shuts  Itself  off  to  all 
social  discourse  and  turns  itself  on  when  the 
conversation  turns  to  criminal  acts." 

The  recent  growth  of  new  types  of  elec- 
tronic bugging  devices  is  a  matter  of  real 
concern.  A  person  sitting  in  an  auto  can 
now  hear  your  conversation  as  you  walk 
along  the  street  a  block  away.  A  cruising 
auto  can  identify  a  radio  or  television  pro- 
gram to  which  you  are  tuned  as  it  cruises  by 
yovu"  home.  It's  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
it  can  pick  up  conversations  In  your  home. 

The  right  of  privacy  In  our  homes  Is  one 
of  our  deepest  needs  and  most  valuable  free- 
doms. Our  forefathers  recognized  this  when 
they  insisted  upon  attaching  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  the  Constitution. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  where  any  government 
representative  has  a  justifiable  right  to 
eavesdrop  on  any  conversation  In  your  home. 
About  the  only  conceivable  justification 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  national  peril. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  such  devices,  but  we  can 
ban  the  use  of  Information  obtained  by  such 
methods  as  evidence  In  court.  The  day  may 
also  come  when  the  manufacture  or  posses- 
sion of  such  devices  may  be  declared  illegaL 


[From  the  EvansviUe  (Ind.)  Courier,  Mar.  6, 

1965] 

Uncle  Peeping  Sam 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  look  well  In  the  role  of  Peeping  Tom. 
It  does  not  look  well  when  It  Imposes  numer- 
ous "mall  covers"  on  a  none  too  discrimi- 
nating basis.  It  does  not  look  well  when  It 
uses  lie  detectors  without  acceptable  safe- 
guarding of  individual  rights.  It  does  not 
look  well  when  It  operates  post  office  peep- 
holes to  spy  on  postal  employees. 

There  may  be  some  justification  for  these 
and  other  Government  Invasions  of  privacy. 
Mall  covers,  though  they  are  imposed  with- 
out legislative  authorization,  may  In  some 
Instances  be  a  tolerable  means  of  investi- 
gating subversive  or  other  criminal  activity. 
Use  of  the  polygraph,  or  lie  detector,  may  be 
warranted  in  some  cases  if  the  Instrviment  Is 


operated  by  experts  under  proper  conditions. 
Conceivably  even  the  post  office  peepholes  are 
justifiable  as  a  deterrent  to  postal  theft,  even 
though  the  secret  Inspection  system  report- 
edly costs  far  more  than  the  value  of  Items 
Involved  In  the  mall  theft  thus  exposed. 

The  problem  lies  In  two  possibilities- 
abuse,  and  against  Invasions  of  privacy. 
When  mall  covers  are  common,  rather  than 
exceptional:  when  lie  detectors  are  used  in- 
discriminately: when  any  other  means  of 
prying  into  the  behavior  of  individuals  are 
used  without  scrupulous  regard  for  indi- 
vidual rights,  there  is  danger  ahead  Tlie 
trend  is  one  to  resist  as  strongly  as  possible, 
for  invasion  of  privacy  is  characteristic  of  to- 
talitarian systems.  The  current  Investiga- 
tion by  a  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  Long  of  Missouri  is  thus  of  prime 
importance.  Its  findings  will  deserve  the 
most  careful  attention. 
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[Prom  the  Syracuse  Post  Standard,  Feb.  21, 
1965] 

Snooping  Made  Easy 

New  electronic  devices  have  brought  the 
art  of  snooping  to  a  point  where  man's  pri- 
vacy on  this  planet  may  soon  vanish. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  investigating  sur- 
veillance as  practiced  by  Government  agen- 
cies must  have  been  startled  by  a  display  of 
witnesses  of  what  these  contraptions  can  do. 

The  Senators  were  shown  a  laser  that 
when  perfected  will  transmit  a  concentrated 
beam  of  light  on  a  room  several  blocks  away, 
and  reflect  back  a  picture  of  everything  hap- 
pening in  the  room,  including  sound. 

They  saw  microphones  concealed  In  a  tie 
clasp,  a  cigarette  package,  a  picture  frame,  a 
cigarette  lighter,  and  even  in  the  olive  in  a 
martini. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  is  a  gadget 
that  can  be  attached  to  a  telephone  line 
and  be  used  to  monitor  a  conversation  in  a 
room  any  place  direct  dialing  will  reach. 
Thus  a  private  conversation  in  Washington 
could  be  monitored  in  Hawaii. 

The  snooper  merely  calls  the  number  of 
the  phone  to  which  the  device  is  attached, 
and  then  can  hear  all  conversations  in  the 
room  even  though  the  phone  Is  hung  up. 

When  these  devices  become  generally 
available  electronic  surveillance  will  be 
something  to  contend  with — that  is  unless 
something  is  developed  to  render  them  use- 
less. 

What  price  progress? 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  Mar.  1, 

19651 

The  Mail  "Cover" 

For  several  years  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  carrying  on  a  special  surveil- 
lance of  the  mall  it  handles — some  mall,  at 
least. 

Under  this  practice,  called  a  "cover,"  the 
Post  Office  boys  make  a  record  of  the  origins 
and  postmarks  of  mail  destined  for  certain 
persons.    The  mall  is  not  opened. 

Henry  B.  Montague,  Chief  Postal  Inspector, 
testified  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
the  mall  cover  had  provided  clues  to  fraud, 
capture  of  fugitives  from  the  law,  tax  viola- 
tions, and  other  crimes. 

The  Senate  committee,  headed  by  Senator 
Edward  V.  Long,  of  Missouri,  is  investigating 
all  forms  of  Government  snooping  which 
might  be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
And  has  demanded  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment furnish  a  list  of  24,000  names  of  per- 
sons whose  mail  has  been  subjected  to  the 
cover  In  the  last  2  years. 

The  Post  Office  is  studying  the  request. 
It  should  accede. 

This  whole  business  may  be  necessary,  or 
at  least  sometimes  useful,  but  It  gives  us 
a  creepy  feeling.  The  Post  Office  Department 
Is  a  service  (which  annually  runs  a  deficit) 
and  It  should  not  be  used  as  a  pry  unless 
there  are  unusually  valid  reasons  for  it. 


Senator  Long  has  said  he  would  keep  this 
list  confidential  unless  there  was  some  Im- 
portant public  reason  to  the  contrary.  His 
Judgment  can  be  trusted. 

Any  time  we  have  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment setting  Itself  up  as  a  "censor"  or 
"snoop"  there  at  least  ought  to  be  an  out- 
side authority  checking  on  It. 

Whether  the  American  people  want  to 
tolerate  this  covert  business  Is  something 
they  could  decide  better  after  the  Long 
committee  has  examined  the  whole  busy- 
Dody  system  and  discovered  whether  it  has 
any  merit. 

[From  the  Middlesboro  (Ky.)  News, 
Mar.  18.  1965] 

Something  Out  of  Focus? 

A  Senate  investigating  committee  has  been 
told  that  it  Is  now  possible  for  electronic 
wizards  to  bug  the  olive  in  your  martini,  so 
that  it  records  with  lethal  clarity  everything 
you  say. 

The  olive,  you  see,  contains  a  teensy  micro- 
phone. And  what  looks  like  a  toothpick 
stuck  In  the  olive  is  in  reality  a  miniature 
antenna. 

This  ingenious  bit  of  supersnooplng 
naturally  brings  up  the  question  of  invasion 
of  privacy.  It  also  brings  up  a  couple  of 
other  questions: 

First.  What's  to  keep  the  unwitting  mar- 
tini guzzler  from  swallowing  the  olive,  micro- 
phone and  all?  (What  could  happen  to  him 
then  might  be  stronger  than  fiction.) 

Second.  If  a  little  bitsy  microphone  with 
a  toothpick  antenna  can  do  all  that,  how 
come  the  big  television  set  in  the  living  room, 
with  its  long,  ungainly  rabbit  ears,  can't 
bring  in  a  decent  picture  from  a  television 
station  only  5  miles  away? 

Is  the  viewer  supposed  to  sit  there  drink- 
ing martinis  with  olives  in  them  hour  after 
hour — just  to  get  a  clearer  picture? 

Or  is  there  something  fuzzy  about  this 
whole  thing? 

[Prom  the  Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal,  Mar. 
3,  1965] 
"Mail  Cover"  Debate 

In  his  testimony  before  a  Senate  Judiciary 
subcommittee  probing  Government  Invasion 
of  privacy.  Chief  Postal  Inspector  Henry  B. 
Montague,  defended  the  use  of  the  "mall 
cover"  as  a  law  enforcement  tool.  He  denied 
that  any  unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy 
was  involved. 

This  brings  to  public  attention  one  of  the 
gray  areas,  neither  wholly  black  nor  white, 
so  often  found  in  Government  policy  and 
practice.  The  question  Is  one  that  ought  to 
be  discussed. 

The  "mall  cover"  consists  in  keeping  a 
record  of  mail  received  by  a  given  person — 
the  name  of  the  sender,  the  point  of  origin, 
the  postmark,  the  class  of  mall.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  has  Its  uses  In  some  criminal 
Investigations,  and  in  efforts  to  keep  tabs  on 
subversive  activities.  This  is  an  argument 
for  continuation  of  the  mall  cover  as  an 
investigatory  tool. 

The  matter  shades  from  white  toward 
black,  though,  as  one  begins  to  think  about 
possible  abuses  of  this  practice.  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment entitled  to  examine  the  mall  of  any- 
one, for  example,  as  a  sort  of  "fishing  expe- 
dition" to  discover  possible  subversive  or 
criminal  connections?  We  think  not.  Per- 
haps it  is  unfair  to  suggest  that  such  a  thing 
might  be  done,  but  the  danger  of  abuse  Is 
clearly  present. 

Though  that  Is  true,  the  mail  cover  Is  at 
present  a  relatively  minor  aspect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's many-faceted  Intrusions  into  the 
private  lives  of  citizens.  The  Investigation 
being  conducted  by  a  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Missouri's  Senator  Ed- 
ward Long,  Is  of  great  importance  as  part  of 
the  continuing  fight  to  safegviard  individual 
freedom  In  an  Increasingly  Government- 
centered  society. 


[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)   Tribune, 

Mar.  7,  1965] 

Antisnooper  Snooper 

Science,  it's  wonderful. 

For  every  kind  of  fertilizer  there's  a  new 
power  mower.  The  antimissile  Is  abreast 
of  the  missile.  There's  a  sedative  for  every 
perk-up  pill  and  so  on. 

And  now  there  is  a  little  gadget  which  re- 
veals the  presence  of  any  "snooper"  gadgets 
hidden  in  the  room. 

At  a  recent  "postgraduate  course  in  the 
higher  sciences  of  eavesdropping,"  held  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  usual  line  of  "bugging"  equipment 
was  demonstrated.  This  included  telephone 
tapping  transmitters,  microphones  for  listen- 
ing through  walls,  amplifiers  small  enough 
to  carry  in  a  shirt  pocket,  and  transmitters 
less  than  2  Inches  square.  The  "bumper 
beeper,"  a  little  transmitter  which  can  be 
fastened  with  magnets  to  the  bumper  of  a 
car,  making  it  easy  to  follow,  made  a  mild 
sensation. 

But  the  star  of  the  show  was  the  device 
to  make  other  snooping  devices  useless. 
"Take  a  portable  receiver  into  the  room  and 
start  talking.  If  you  get  feedback  you  know 
you're  bugged,"  the  demonstrator  said. 

There's  the  answer  to  all  those  harried 
souls  who  long  ago  clammed  up,  convinced 
that  privacy  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  take  along  a  portable 
receiver,  clear  the  room  of  all  hidden  elec- 
tric snoopers  and  start  talking — at  the  risk, 
of  course,  of  having  the  other  fellow  tattle. 


[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 

Colo..  Mar.  4,  1965] 

Gronouski  on  Mail  Covers 

Postmaster  General  Gronouski  is  holding 
out  on  the  Senate  subcommittee  investigat- 
ing assorted  forms  of  "snooping"  by  Federal 
agencies. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Senator  Edward 
V.  Long  of  Missouri,  asked  for  a  list  of  24,000 
persons  whose  mail  has  been  "under  surveil- 
lance" in  the  last  2  years.  This  is  called  a 
mail  cover  and  it  consists  of  making  a  rec- 
ord of  mall  sent  from  or  to  addresses  of  per- 
sons who  may  or  may  not  be  Involved  in 
some  illegal  offense. 

Gronouski  said  he  was  opposed  to  giving  up 
this  list  because  It  would  "seriously  violate 
the  civil  liberties  of  many  Innocent  persons." 

He  used  as  an  example  this  story: 

"Two  bandits  held  up  a  post  office.  The 
license  plate  on  the  getaway  car  led  to  the 
name  of  the  person  with  whom  the  car  was 
registered.  A  'cover'  was  put  on  this  person's 
mail.  When  a  letter  was  found  addressed  to 
this  person  from  the  city  where  the  stlckup 
took  place  the  addressee  was  reached  and 
turned  over  the  letter,  which  contained  some 
of  the  loot." 

Gronouski 's  point  is  that  In  this  way  a 
crime  was  solved  (the  bandits  were  con- 
victed) and  that  the  addressee  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  crime. 

But  If  the  name  were  published,  the  Post- 
master General  said,  he  might  risk  bodily 
harm  from  the  convicted  holdup  men. 

This  seems  like  pretty  murky  reasoning 
to  us.  But  even  granting  Its  validity.  Sena- 
tor Long  didn't  ask  for  the  list  of  24.000 
names  to  publish  It.  He  asked  it  for  the 
committee's    Information. 

He  said  he  would  hold  the  list  confidential 
so  long  as  this  was  in  the  public  Interest,  as 
it  surely  would  be  In  the  case  recited  by 
Gronouski. 

But  the  Postmaster  General  also  said  in 
his  reply  to  Senator  Long  that.  In  addition 
to  the  Post  Office  Depxartment,  21  agencies 
of  the  Government,  including  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Air  Force,  have 
had  hundreds  of  "mail  covers"  in  effect 
recently. 


A  good  many  "civil  liberties  of  innocent 
persons"  could  be  Involved  in  such  a  wide- 
spread practice  by  so  many  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

Maybe  not,  but  with  this  much  "snooping" 
going  on,  there  should  be  some  outside 
check  and  review  of  it.  Senator  Long  Is 
competent  to  do  this.  And  Gronouski,  it 
seems  to  us,  has  evaded  the  real  issue — not 
publication  of  the  list,  but  giving  the  Long 
committee  a  look  at  it.  How  else  can  the 
committee    complete   Its   Investigation? 


[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Apr.  17,  1965] 
IRS  Mail  Opening  Is  Shocking 

Disclosure  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, in  some  cases,  has  seized  sealed,  first-class 
mail  without  a  proper  search  warrant  and 
opened  it  before  it  was  delivered  to  the 
person  to  whom  It  was  addressed.  In  an  effort 
to  catch  tax  dodgers,  was  nothing  less  than 
shocking.  It  was,  in  fact,  scandalous  and 
should  arouse   unanimous  indignation. 

Both  the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partments say  that  the  practice  has  been 
discontinued,  but  there  are  few  Americans 
who  will  not  agree  with  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long  of  Missouri,  head  of  th'fe  Senate  sub- 
committee checking  into  governmental 
snooping,  that  there  should  be  an  ironbound 
law  to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing  if  present 
laws  can  b'>  Interpreted  to  permit  it. 

Privacy  for  the  Individual  citizens  is  tak- 
ing a  beating  these  days  under  the  best  of 
circumstances.  Even  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  is  under  attack  despite  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure.  The  impression  has  existed, 
however,  that  the  privacy  of  first-class  mail 
was  inviolate  so  far  as  Government  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  practice  "61  putting  mail  covers  on 
some  Individuals  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  in  the  course  of  the  subcommittee's 
investigation.  It  is  a  borderline  practice, 
however,  since  the  mail  is  not  actually  opened 
and  actually  amounts  to  surveillance,  some- 
thlnk  like  a  _.»ollce  stakeout.  Opening  of 
sealed  mail,  except  possibly  for  pvu-poses  of 
making  delivery,  falls  Into  the  same  category 
as  forcible  entry  into  a  private  residence 
without  a  court  order. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  books  that  carries 
a  maximum  penalty  of  5  years  In  Jail  and  a 
$2,000  fine  for  opening  first-class  mall  ad- 
dressed to  another  person.  If  this  does  not 
cover  all  agents  of  the  Government,  It  cer- 
tainly should.  If  the  IRS-Post  Office  agree- 
ment does  not  violate  existing  statutes,  it 
definitely  is  in  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  has  performed 
an  Invaluable  service  to  the  Nation  In  bring- 
ing the  IRS  practice  to  light,  even  though  it 
is  said  to  have  been  discontinued. 

The  Post  Office  Department  should  be 
the  first  to  seek  whatever  corrective  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  prevent  the  practice.  It  is 
going  to  great  lengths  to  try  to  break  even 
on  its  operations,  but  If  the  public  ever  loses 
confidence  in  the  absolute  privacy  of  first- 
class  mail,  it  will  stop  using  the  service  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  turn  to  other  means 
for  transmitting  confidential  communica- 
tions. 

In  the  case  of  the  IRS  seizures,  it  is  not 
that  anybody  has  any  sympathy  for  tax 
evaders.  They  should  be  caught  and  pun- 
ished Just  as  the  violators  of  any  law  should 
be. 

But  those  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
for  enforcing  the  law  n^ust  stay  within  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  Government  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
no  matter  how  loudly  they  complain  that  it 
handicaps  them  In  their  work  and  keeps  them 
from  doing  the  most  efficient  Job.  This  is 
Just  as  true  for  the  Nations  tax  collectors  as 
for  other  law  enforcement  officers. 
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(Prom    the    Tlmes-Plcayune,    New    Orleans, 

La..  Mar.  8,  1965] 

"Search  by  Bttg"  Held  Illegal 

As  some  predicted,  after  a  study  of  court 

decisions  which  reached  a  sort  of  climax  in 

1961.  a  trial  Judge    (New  York)    has  ruled 

electronic     eavesdropping     unconstitutional 

perse. 

Though  his  decision  might  merely  have 
followed  VS.  Supreme  Court  bans  on  Illegal 
physical  trespass — in  the  "planting"  of  so- 
called  "bugs" — the  judge  chose  also,  and  pri- 
marily, to  apply  the  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments In  a  basically  restrictive  sense. 

Thus  he  says  that  the  process  represents  a 
search,  and  conversation  overheard  or  trans- 
cribed a  seiziire  thereof.  To  this  premise 
he  applies  Jurisprudence  of  long  standing 
relating  to  search  and  seizure  of  tangibles. 
These  interpretations  limit  the  legal  products 
of  search  to  fruits  of  and  instriunents  used 
in  commission  of  crime,  and  to  "contraband" 
unlawful  to  possess.  They  exclude  mere 
evidence  of  guilt,  especially  If  It  partakes  of 
self-incrimination. 

A  "search  by  bug"  Invariably  represents,  he 
holds,  a  search  for  "mere  evidence";  further- 
more by  Its  nature  It  cannot  be  restricted  to 
specific  statements  which  law  enforcement 
desires  to  be  seized,  but  sweeps  up  any  and 
all  statements,  pertinent  or  otherwise. 

This  reasoning  by  analogy  and  extension  Is 
expected  to  precipitate  the  Scandefla  case, 
through  a  long  chain  of  appeals  to  final  deci- 
sion at  Washington.  It  has  become  more 
and  more  customary  that  broad  issues  thus 
are  settled  where  narrower  principles  could 
be  invoked.  Thus  it  seems  dubious  that  the 
act  of  breaking  Into  an  establishment  by 
night  to  plant  a  listening  device  would  be 
condoned  as  a  legal  search  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  light  of  previous  decisions,  even 
though  the  officers  had  a  warrant  to  eves- 
drop.  The  New  York  ruling  Is  that  the 
process  cant  be  used  at  all,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  equate  iUegal  trespass  with  search 
seems  In  accord  with  the  fundamental  safe- 
guards of  the  fourth  amendment.  To  equat« 
both  a  trespass  and  a  nontrespass  eaves- 
drop with  search  and  seizure  of  tangible 
things  seems  more  like  an  exercise  In  flexible 
semantics.  In  trying  to  erect  reasonable  and 
desirable  safeguards  against  abuse  of  police 
practice,  by  statutory  means.  It  may  be  that 
some  lawmakers  and  courts  have  themselves 
helped  wipe  out  any  distinction,  by  equat- 
ing conventional  search  warrants  with  war- 
rants to  eavesdrop. 


[From   the   Trenton    (N.J.)    Times,   Mar.   2, 

1965) 
Violating   Privact 

Blameless  and  upright  you  may  be.  honest 
as  the  day  is  long,  but  your  mall  could  be 
watched.  Deliveries  can  be  delayed  while 
the  Post  Office  Department  snoops  on  the 
people  whom  it  serves. 

Records  have  been  kept  on  the  Incoming 
mail  of  24.000  persons.  The  return  address 
and  postmark  are  recorded,  and  then  the  let- 
ters are  delivered.  A  Senate  conunlttee  has 
called  for  the  names  of  the  addressees. 

There  could  be  abuses  here.  It  Is  called 
the  "mall  cover"  system,  and  the  postal  peo- 
ple say  It  has  been  going  on  for  years.  Usu- 
ally surveillance  begins  when  requested  by 
the  professionally  suspicious  agents  of  any 
enforcement  authority — presumably  as  an 
assist  to  criminal  Investigation. 

Distaiste  Is  lent  this  practice  because  It 
seems  cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  wire- 
tapping and  the  recent  electronic  peeping 
which  Is  also  concerning  the  Senate.  It  has 
the  Big  Brother  taint,  a  sort  ot  police  stake- 
out on  persona  who  don't  know  their  privacy 
Is  being  violated. 


One  need  not  have  committed  any  crime. 
He  simply  may  have  aroused  the  suspicion 
of  personnel  from  any  one  of  a  hundred 
Government  agencies — or  of  law  enforcement 
officials  from  the  Federal  or  State  level  down 
to  the  local  cop.  Admittedly  It  has  served  at 
times  to  help  solve  crimes,  but  It  was  testified 
that  mall  covers  have  been  used  as  a  "re- 
taliatory measure"  against  some  who  have 
simply  incurred  the  dislike  of  bureaucrats. 

Some  of  our  cherished  safeguards  lose 
something  In  such  practices.  Something 
more  than  an  occasional  quizzing  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  should  Invite  correc- 
tion of  possible  abuses  of  constitutional  and 
other  traditional  rights. 

We  would  be  better  served  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice if  It  explained  how  far  It  Is  Involved  In 
these  clandestine  exercises,  and  how  many  of 
Its  employees  are  thus  engaged — taken  away 
from  their  traditional  appointed  rounds. 

(From  the  San   Mateo    (Calif.)    Times  and 

News  Leader,  Mar.  6,  1965) 

Probing  the  Snoopers 

A  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  headed 

by  Senator  Edward  Long  is  trying  hard  to 

look   over   the  shoulder   of   the   Post  Office 

Department.     It  is  not  a  case  of  checking  on 

the  historic  Inefficiency  of  the  mall  system, 

but  on  an  entirely  extraneous  activity — that 

of  snooping. 

The  committee  has  been  told  by  the  De- 
partment that  it  provides  approximately 
1,000  mall  covers  a  month  on  individuals 
at  the  request  of  a  great  variety  of  police 
agencies,  from  the  FBI  down  to  local  law  en- 
forcement. When  such  a  cover  Is  Instituted, 
post  office  employees  keep  track  of  all  mall 
received.  Including  such  Information  as  the 
sender  and  the  postmarks  of  origin. 

Among  the  committee's  revelations  is  the 
fact  that  the  post  office  forms  by  way  of 
which  such  covers  are  ordered  have — In  the 
best  tradition  of  the  spy  thriller — instruc- 
tions on  them  to  be  destroyed  after  use.  The 
Institution  of  a  mall  cover  Is  made  without 
examination  of  the  reasons  behind  such  a 
request. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  Is  part  of  a 
larger  effort  by  Congress  to  look  into  snoop- 
ing activities  by  Federal  agencies,  to  search 
out  invasions  of  the  privacy  of  Individuals. 
The  material  gathered  by  the  committee  has 
shown  a  vast  effort  In  existence,  Including  a 
variety  of  snooping  equipment  to  stagger  the 
Imagination  of  comic  book  authors. 

The  subcommittee  has  encountered  some 
difficulty  In  obtaining  cooperation  in  Its 
work.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  re- 
fused repeated  requests  for  the  list  of  Indi- 
viduals subjected  to  mall  cover  In  the  last  2 
years. 

The  committee  owes  It  to  the  public  to  per- 
sist both  In  Its  demands  and  In  its  devotion 
to  the  Investigation  of  the  entire  subject. 
This  effort  Is  particularly  essential  Ln  relation 
to  a  Government  agency,  such  as  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  has  a  monopoly 
by  law  to  an  Indispensable  public  service. 
It  should  serve  its  customers,  not  those  who 
wish  to  snoop  into  their  affairs. 

Executive  agencies  must  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  protect  individual  rights  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  If  they  do 
not.  Congress  has  an  equal  obligation  to 
examine  the  facts  and.  when  abuse  is  dis- 
covered, to  protect  those  rights  by  law. 


This  grim  overtone  to  living  In  the  elec- 
tronic age  was  developed  at  a  hearing  of  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  Is  Inquiring  Into 
wiretapping  and  other  types  of  snooping  by 
Federal  agencies,  legitimate  or  perhaps  oth- 
erwise. 

Before  the  meeting  was  over,  the  Senators 
had  been  thoroughly  "bugged"  by  a  variety 
of  devices  Introduced  by  private  eyes,  manu- 
facturers of  llstenlng-ln-devlces  and  other 
experts.  The  chairman,  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long  of  Missouri,  found  himself  talking  into 
a  hidden  tape  recorder  through  a  red  rose 
harbored  In  a  vase  on  his  desk.  In  addition 
to  the  martini  that  can  listen — with  a  tootli- 
plck  serving  as  the  antenna — there  was  pro- 
duced a  device  that  can  put  the  tap  on  tele- 
phone conversations  and  other  even  after  tlie 
phone  Is  hung  up. 

Counterbug  equipment  is  also  available, 
but  the  best  defense  against  electronic  eaves- 
droppers, the  committee  was  told  is:  Turn 
up  the  TV  set  loud;  step  Into  the  shower 
with  the  water  running;  hold  conversations 
in  the  subway.  Or  don't  talk:  yovu-  martini 
may  be  listening. 


(Prom    the    Philadelphia     (Pa.)     Inquirer, 
Feb. 21,  1965] 
Don't  Talk  Into  the  Martini 
People  who  talk  Into  their  martinis  have 
always  been  suspect.    But,  from  now  on,  they 
will  be  living  more  dangerously  than  ever: 
the  olive  may  really  be  a  microphone.    Put- 
ting a  "mickey"  In  your  drink  may  take  on 
new  and  more  sinister  meanings. 
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CAPT.  EUGENE  R.  FOWLER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  Senate  to  turn  its  attention  for 
1  moment  to  a  fellow  townsman  of  mine, 
Capt.  Eugene  R.  Fowler,  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  mention  Cap- 
tain Fowler  today  because  the  Senate  is 
about  to  approve  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $700  million  to  enable  us  to 
continue  the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam  in 
defense  of  freedom. 

On  this  same  day,  at  10  a.m.,  Captain 
Fowler  was  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington 
Cemetery.  The  caisson  which  carried  his 
casket  to  its  final  resting  place  was  the 
same  caisson  used  to  bear  the  casket  of 
our  martyred  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  Captain  Fowler's  grave  is  lo- 
cated 150  yards  down  the  slope  from  the 
grave  of  America's  35th  President. 

Gene  Fowler,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was 
the  first  Hoosier  killed  in  Vietnam  to  be 
buried  at  Arlington.  He  Is  the  fourth 
son  of  Indiana  to  give  his  life  for  his 
country  in  Vietnam. 

Last  March  16,  Captain  Fowler  cele- 
brated his  34th  birthday.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  for 
more  than  14  years.  In  September  of  last 
year  he  was  assigned  to  Vietnam  as  an 
assistant  sector  adviser  in  the  Phouc  Binh 
Thanh  special  zone.  On  April  25,  while 
accompanying  an  Army  of  Vietnam  force 
on  a  combat  mission,  Captain  Fowler 
stepped  on  a  land  mine.  He  died  of 
wounds  2  days  later.  He  was  an  expert 
pistol  shot  and  held  the  expert  carbine 
badge.  He  was  awarded  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Medal,  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation Medal  for  Germany,  the  Armed 
Forces  Expeditionary  Medal  for  Vietnam 
Gene  Fowler  had  much  to  live  for.  He 
had  a  lovely  wife  and  two  fine  children— 
"Genie,"  9  years  old,  and  Stephen,  5  years 
old.  Yet,  he  gave  his  life  in  the  effort  of 
his  Nation  to  contain  Communist  ad- 
vances in  southeast  Asia. 

Mrs.  Fowler  decided  to  remain  In 
Washington  for  a  day  after  the  funeral.  ^ 
She  told  Army  officials  that  she  wants 
her  chUdren  to  see  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  and  other  symbols  of  the 
country  for  which  their  father  died. 


I  think  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  for  Captain  Fowler  and  his 
gallant  comrades  from  all  our  States: 

They  shall  grow  not  old,  as  we  that  are  left 
grow  old; 
Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years 
condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  In  the 
morning 
We  will  remember  them. 


POLITICAL  CLIMATE  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
perplexing,  complex  problems  which  the 
United  States  must  deal  with  in  the 
Daminican  Republic  have  been  brewing 
for  a  long  time.  They  obviously  will  not 
yield  to  quick  or  easy  solutions.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  expect  them 
to  be  quickly  or  easily  solved. 

It  is  equally  apparent,  I  believe,  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
have  confidence  in  President  Johnson's 
handling  of  this  most  difficult  situation. 
The  historic  vote  today  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  suggests  that 
our  confidence  in  the  President's  acumen 
and  courage  is  shared  by  most  Ameri- 
cans, north  and  south. 

The  OAS  commitment  proves  once 
again  that  we  are  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  This  Nation  has  the  most  potent, 
the  most  formidable  military  force  in  all 
histoi-y,  yet  since  we  have  achieved  this 
tremendous  power  we  have  never  imposed 
militai-y  force  for  selfish  purposes,  for 
territorial  expansion  or  to  limit  the  rights 
of  other  nations  for  self-determination 
in  free  elections.  The  record  of  the 
United  States  speaks  far  more  eloquently 
than  the  strident  and  shrill  promises  of 
the  Communist  conspirators  who  have 
deviously  sought  to  infiltrate  liberal  and 
democratic  movements  throughout  the 
world. 

Perhaps  we  have  seen  today  in  the 
action  by  the  OAS  a  signpost  of  maturity, 
of  significant  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  order  in 
this  troubled  world.  I  take  this  means 
of  saluting  President  Johnson  and  those 
dedicated  and  conscientious  advisers  who 
have  helped  him  bring  this  vexatious 
problem  to  such  a  promising  point. 

An  editorial  in  last  Friday's  Chicago 
Sun-Times  provided  an  interesting  in- 
sight into  the  President's  perspective  on 
this  matter.  The  editorial  reminded  us 
that  the  President,  in  Februaiy  of  1963, 
got  a  firsthand  look  at  the  rough  and 
tumble  internal  politics  of  that  nation. 

This  editorial  offers  background  in- 
formation that  will  be  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Chicago    (111.)    Sun-Times,  Apr. 

30, 1965] 

Twofold  Action 

President  Johnson  knows  through  personal 

knowledge  how  volatile  and  dangerous  the 

political  climate  can  Le  In  the  Dominican 

Republic.     As  Vice  President,  Mr.  Johnson 

attended  the  Inauguration  of  Juan  Bosch  as 


President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
February  27,  1963.  The  Inaugural  parade 
was  attacked  by  a  mob  of  pro-Communist 
demonstrators.  Mr.  Johnson  was  hustled 
from  the  parade  stand  by  security  police 
and  into  the  protection  of  a  nearby  build- 
ing. 

The  President  took  swift  action  on  Wednes- 
day when  the  Dominican  Government 
admitted  It  could  not  guarantee  the  safety 
of  American  citizens  in  the  current  revolt. 
He  ordered  U.S.  marines  landed  as  a  protec- 
tive force  and  offered  the  umbrella  of  that 
military  protection  to  the  citizens  of  other 
nations. 

The  Dominican  Republic  Is  still  In  the 
throes  of  trying  to  recover  from  more  than 
30  years  of  brutal  and  bloody  dictatorship 
under  Generalissimo  Rafael  Trujillo.  Juan 
Bosch,  the  first  President  elected  In  that  sad 
nation  in  38  years,  was  backed  by  the  United 
States.  Bosch  lasted  less  than  7  months  as 
President  before  bslng  overthrown  and  his 
government  dissolved  by  the  rightwlng  army 
on  charges  that  he  had  not  made  good  on 
promises,  that  he  was  soft  on  communism 
and  that  hi  3  proposed  constitutional  reforms 
were    nore  socialist  than  democratic. 

The  current  revolt,  mounted  by  some  of- 
ficers in  the  army,  has  apparently  been 
beaten  back  by  the  air  force  and  navy,  led 
by  the  oflacers  that  overthrew  Bosch. 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  provide 
protection  for  U.S.  citizens  has  been  criti- 
cized by  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  While  admitting  the  situation  is 
serious  and  something  must  be  done,  the 
OAS  said  the  United  States  did  not  have 
the  right  to  act  without  first  consulting 
them. 

This  sensitivity  can  be  recognized.  But 
safety  for  U.S.  citizens  comes  first.  If  the 
landing  of  the  marines  (who  were  fired  on 
yesterday,  shortly  after  going  ashore)  also 
helps  to  stabilize  the  situation  on  behalf 
of  the  recognized  government  both  the  Do- 
minican Republic— which  needs  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  evils  of  dictatorship — and 
the  OAS  itself  will  have  benefited. 


TRIBUTE    TO    WALTER    BURKE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  for  many  years  to  have 
as  my  constituent  and  friend  Hon. 
Walter  Burke,  newly  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  new  position, 
will  move  from  his  home  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  to  Pittsburgh.  Commenting  on  the 
loss  to  Milwaukee,  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal on  May  3  editorialized  concerning 
Walter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Walter  Burke  Departs 

In  the  17  years  that  he  has  directed  steel- 
workers'  union  activities  In  Wisconsin,  Walter 
J.  Burke  has  been  a  credit  to  his  union  and 
the  labor  movement. 

Those  who  have  watched  his  work  on  the 
coordinating  committee  for  higher  educa- 
tion, the  legislature's  "committee  of  25,"  the 
blue  ribbon  tax  committee  and  other  public 
groups  win  long  remember  his  quiet  efficiency 
and  careful  regard  for  the  total  public  In- 
terest. The  esteem  he  commands  within  his 
union  Is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  size  of 
the  vote  he  received  for  the  post  of  secretary- 
treasurer. 


That  victory  means  that  he  will  now  move 
on  to  union  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 
His  departure  will  be  regretted  by  those  In 
the  city  and  State  who  know  of  his  many 
helpful  public  services. 


SUMMARY     OF    MEDICARE     TESTI- 
MONY, MAY  6 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presdent,  as  a  se- 
quel to  the  summary  of  testimony  heard 
before  the  Ftoance  Committee  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  which  I  introduced 
into  the  Record  yesterday,  I  offer  a  fur- 
ther summary  of  the  highlights  presented 
by  witnesses  at  today's  hearings.  While 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  more 
than  point  out  highlights,  I  believe  this 
unofficial  summary  by  my  staff  is  never- 
theless a  useful  effort  to  bring  out  the 
major  points  as  made  by  the  various  wit*' 
nesses. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
summary  may  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Mat  6, 1965 

NATIONAL    association    OF    BLUE    SHIELD    PLANS 

Dr.  Russell  B.  Carson,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
chairman  of  the  board.  Represents  85  Blue 
Shield  plans,  covering   56  million  people. 

1.  Voluntary  supplemental  benefits  pro- 
gram should  Include  a  choice  Instead  of  a 
single  pattern  "virtually  identical  to  the  Gov- 
ernmentwide  Indemnity  program"  for  Fed- 
eral employees. 

2.  Choice  should  Include  opportunity  to 
continue  present  prepayment  health  Insur- 
ance patterns.  Five  million  over  65  are  now 
covered  by  Blue  Shield,  which  has  a  "rela- 
tively uncomplicated  program."  The  present 
bill  will  be  confusing  to  many  elderly,  com- 
plicated In  administration. 

3.  Blue  Shield  Is  "the  most  expert,  effi- 
cient, and  personal  subscriber  service  orga- 
nization in  its  field."  It  desires  to  make  a 
maximum  contribution,  and  "would  expect 
to  do  so  on  a  nationwide  scale."  Objects  to 
narrower  regional  or  geographic  basis;  pro- 
poses uniform  national  service  and  trans- 
ferability of  coverage. 

4.  Specifically,  Blue  Shield  urges  amend- 
ment to  provide:  (1)  A  nationwide  service 
benefit  plan,  contracting  with  physicians  and 
other  health  service  providers;  (2)  an  in- 
demnity benefit  plan,  providing  cash  pay- 
ment not  exceeding  actual  expenses;  (3) 
comprehensive  medical  plans,  including  (a) 
group  practice  prepayment  plans  and  (b) 
individual  practice  prepayment  plans. 

5.  Blue  Shield  would  offer  its  services  as 
a  carrier  under  the  service  benefit  plan  op- 
tion, Including  (1)  basic  surgical -medical 
benefits,  with  no  deductible:  surgical  care, 
emergency  first  aid,  In-hospltal  medical  care, 
anesthesia,  radiation  therapy,  In-hospltal 
diagnostic  X-ray,  laboratory,  pathology,  and 
physlatry  services;  (2)  extended  and  other 
medical  health  services,  subject  to  annual 
deductible  of  $100  and  20  percent  copay- 
ment.  Including:  out-of-hospltal  diagnostic 
X-ray  and  laboratory,  home  and  office  calls 
and  consultation,  home  health  services,  am- 
bulance service,  prosthetic  devices,  braces, 
artificial  limbs  and  eyes,  rental  of  medi- 
cal equipment  (Iron  lung,  etc.,  psychi- 
atric services  (60  days  In-hospltal,  $312.50 
annual  maxim vun  outpatient) . 

6.  These  services  would  be  offered  "wlthi» 
the  financing  specified  in  HJl.  6675  for  the 
voluntary  supplementary  program." 
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NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OT   LOT   TTNBIRWRnXRS 

Raymond  E.  King.  Jr..  Charlotte.  N.C.. 
member  NALU  board,  chairman  of  Its  com- 
mittee on  social  security.  Trade  associa- 
tion. 50  States.  855  local  life  underwriter 
associations,  membership  90.000.  most  selling 
health  as  well  as  life  insurance. 

1.  Favors  Government -financed  health 
c.ire  for  'aged  people  who  are  actually  in 
need."  "Vigorously  opposed"  to  a  system 
t.^xing  younger  workers  and  employers. 

2.  Objects  to  use  of  new  payroll  tax  on 
current  earnings  for  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  paid  this  tax;  also,  "general  revenue 
financing  •  •  •  an  unwholesome  and  even 
dangerous  departure"  from  the  payroll  fl- 
nancir.«j  concept. 

3.  Association  Is  "If  anything,  even  more 
opposed  to  the  supplementary  program"  than 
to  the  basic  program,  because  It  (a)  will 
virtually  eliminate  private  health  Insurance 
business  among  the  aged:  (b)  Is  derived 
from  general  revenues:  (c)  Is  voluntary, 
violates  previous  workable  compulsory  con- 
cept. The  financially  better  off  would  tend 
to  enroll,  lower  Income  group  stay  out. 

4.  Liberalized  disability  payments  (to 
those  disabled  6  months)  Is  unsound.  Re- 
sult will  be  situations  providing  more  take- 
home  Income  than  while  working,  deterring 
rehabilitation,  and  encouraging  incidence 
and  duration  of  claims. 

AilERICAN    ASSOCLITION    OF    MEDIC.U.    CLINICS 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Jordan,  executive  director, 
Charlottesville.  V''.  Voluntary  medical  soci- 
ety. 160  private  medical  clinics  in  38  States 
and  District  of  Columbia,  with  18  percent 
of  members  owning  or  controlling  their  own 
hospitals. 

1.  Opposes  confining  of  outpatient  diag- 
nostic services  to  hospitals;  recommends 
transfer  of  section  1861  ip)  to  section  1832. 
This  would  put  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
services  in  the  same  category;  diagnosis  and 
treatment  cannot  well  be  separated,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  broken  leg. 

2.  Favors  present  deletion  of  services  by 
doctors  In  anesthesiology,  radiology,  etc. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  entrj-  Into 
an  "extended  care  facility"  without  the  bill's 
requirement  of  prior  hospital  stay. 

4.  "Spell  of  Ulness"  should  be  better  de- 
fined. Clarification  Is  needed  In  other  spe- 
cific points,  such  as  section  1812if)  and 
section  1813(a)(1). 

AMERICAN    DENTAL   ASSOCL^TION 

Dr.  I.  Lawrence  Kerr,  private  practice, 
Endicott.  N.Y..  and  member,  council  on 
legislation  of  the  association. 

1.  Opposes  the  principle  of  providing  care 
without  regard  to  need.  Involved  In  both 
the  hospital  and  medical  plans.  The  medi- 
cal plan  win  help  least  those  In  greatest 
need,  who  will  be  least  likely  to  Join,  and 
conversely. 

2.  The  need  is  declining,  the  present  sys- 
tem serving  Increasingly  well.  This  is  "a 
permanent  solution  for  a  problem  that  very 
probably  is  temporary."  "Both  (hospital  and 
medical)  plans  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  bill." 

3.  Dental  care  for  dependent  children 
vmder  the  medical  assistance  program,  as 
recommended  by  the  President,  should  be 
included. 

4.  Oral  surgery  performed  in  a  hospital 
is  covered  only  if  done  by  an  MJ3.  or  D.O. 
Dentists  should  be  included. 

5.  The  ADA  opposes  reimposlng  the  3-per- 
cent medical  and  denUl  expense  deducti- 
bility for  taxpayers  over  65  (sec.  106). 

COMMUNITY    COUNCIL    OF    CREATES    NXW    TORK, 
INC. 

Dr.  Samuel  Standard,  surgeon,  speaking 
for  the  "central  coordinating  body  for  wel- 
f:.re  and  health  services  in  New  York  City." 

1.  "Endorses  all  three  portions  of  this 
biU." 


2.  Endorses  restoration  of  hospital  si)eclal- 
Ists*  serrlcea  In  anesthesiology,  radiology, 
etc.  Otherwise  you  have  "hotel  care,  not 
hospital  care." 

3.  "We  regret  the  deductible  provisions," 
especially  as  to  diagnostic  services,  often 
delayed  because  of  thU  initial  cost  to 
patient. 

4.  Sees  need  for  "a  mechanism  with  au- 
thority to  establish  standards  of  professional 
competence  as  well  as  facilities."  National 
Medical  Review  Committee  shotild  be  ex- 
tended to  State  levels. 

5.  Endorses  Improvement  and  extension 
of  Kerr-Mills  program  to  other  groups,  es- 
pecially children. 

LIBERTY  LOBBY 

W.  B.  Hicks.  Jr.,  Washington,  executive 
secretary.  "Liberty  Lobby  represents  over 
130,000  Americans." 

1.  Opposes  the  bill  as  "a  threat  to  the 
future  of  the  Nation,"  Irrevocable. 

2.  Adovcates  a  measure  such  as  Congress- 
m.-in  Frank  BoWs  bill  In  the  88th  Congress 
(H.R.  21).  with  Insurance  In  private  hands 
unconnected  with  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

DR.    JACK  SCHREIBER 

"Family  physician,"  Canfield,  Ohio.  "I 
spcr.k  entirely  for  myself." 

Opposes  the  bill.  Voluntary  effort,  re- 
sponsibility. Is  American  tradition.  "Medi- 
care" would  "shift  this  personal  responsibil- 
ity directly  to  the  Federal  Government." 
"The  real  Issue   •    •    •   Is  philosophical." 


TALKING  OUT  OF  TURN 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
postponement  of  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Shastri's  visit  to  the  United  States  raised 
some  eyebrows  around  the  world.  Our 
President's  decision,  many  said,  was 
harsh  and  would  lead  to  severely  strained 
relations  with  India. 

Putting  this  incident  into  its  proper 
perspective,  however,  results  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Prime  Minister  brought 
the  postponement  upon  himself  with  an 
irrational  show  of  international  bad 
manners.  Michael  Padev,  foreign  edi- 
tor of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  sees  this 
situation  clearly  in  a  recent  column. 
I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Padev's  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)   Star, 

Apr.  25.   1965] 

INDIAS  Premier  Tactless  in  CRrriciziNO  US. 

Policy 

(By  Michael  Padev) 

Washington. — "You  are  angry — you  must 

be  wrong." 

This  ancient  proverb,  said  to  have  origi- 
nated In  China,  comes  to  my  mind  as  I  read 
the  furious  outbursts  of  the  Indian  press 
against  the  United  States  and  President 
Johnson.  The  Indian  Prime  Minister,  Lai 
Shastrl,  has  also  let  it  be  known  that  he 
feels  nothing  but  "growing  anger"  toward 
L.BJ.  Shastrl  says  he  won't  come  to  the 
United  States  this  year  even  If  Invited,  and 
that  "It  wiU  be  a  long  time"  before  the 
"damage"  to  United  States-Indian  relations 
Is  repaired.  The  impression  Is  given  that 
this  "damage"  to  United  States-Indian  rela- 
tions has  been  caused  by  President  Johnson 
and  nobody  else. 

Why?  Because  President  Johnson  last 
week  postponed,  rather  abruptly,  the  official 
vUit  which  Prime  Minister  Shastrl  was  about 
to   pay   to   Washington.     Nobody   in   India 


seems  to  be  asking  the  question,  what  waa 
the  real  reason  for  the  postponement  of  thlj 
visit,  or  whether  or  not  Shastrl  had  anything 
to  do  with  It. 

he   TALKS    OUT    OF   TURN 

The  truth  Is  that  Shastrl  made  the  visit 
Impossible  himself.  In  the  last  few  weeks 
and  on  many  public  occasions  Shastrl  has 
openly  crltizcd  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam.  In 
particular  he  insisted  that  the  U.S.  bombing 
raids  on  Communist  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam should  be  stopped  Immediately — to  cre- 
ate an  "atmosphere  of  peace." 

But  why  shouldn't  we  allow  foreign  critics 
of  our  policies  to  visit  Washington? 

We  should,  of  course,  otherwise  Washing- 
ton would  be  a  very  dull  place  Indeed.  We 
should  always  be  ready  to  listen — and  listen 
carefully — to  foreign  critics  of  our  policies. 
But  there  Is  a  world  of  difference  between 
friendly  constructive  criticism  and  a  public 
"stab  in  the  back"  at  a  particularly  difficult 
stage  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

U.S.    HOLDS    FORT   FOR    DECADE 

Prime  Minister  Shastrl  should  have  pre- 
sented all  his  critical  points  personally  and 
privately  to  President  Johnson.  He  had  no 
business  in  making  public  speeches  asking 
that  U.S.  bombing  raids  should  be  stopped. 
The  United  States  has  been  holding  the  fort 
In  Vietnam  for  10  years — and  this  has  been 
done  at  the  request  of  a  friendly  Asian  gov- 
ernment. 

India  hasn't  helped  much  In  this  difBcult 
U.S.  endeavor,  and  that's  India's  business. 
But  as  India  pretends  to  be  a  friend  and  de- 
pends for  economic  assistance  and  military 
protection  entirely  upon  the  United  States, 
she  has  the  duty  to  observe  a  certain  Inter- 
national decency  and  not  kick  us  In  tlie 
teeth,  publicly,  at  every  opportunity. 
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NEUTRALISTS    SHOW    ARROCANCI 

It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  we  are  at  least 
partly  to  blame  for  this  strange  Indian  atti- 
tude. For  some  20  years  now  we  have  bent 
ourselves  backward  to  be  nice  to  all  and 
sundry  and  to  be  especially  generous  to  ar- 
rogant neutralists  who  love  our  money  and 
hate  our  policies. 

India,  In  particular,  whose  economic  sol- 
vency and  military  protection  depend  wholly 
on  the  United  States,  has  proved  very  tact- 
less and  even  cruel  In  denouncing  basic 
U.S.  foreign  policy  positions  at  very  critical 
moments.  And  the  United  States  has  never 
protested  or  complained. 

Mr.  Johnson's  postponement  of  Prime 
Minister  Shastri's  visit  tends  to  Introduce  a 
certain  sense  or  proportion  In  United  States- 
India  relations.  That's  why  it  is  a  most 
welcome  and  encouraging  development.  It 
is  bound  to  benefit  the  United  States  and, 
eventually,  India  as  well. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  OREN 
E.  LONG  OF  HAW  AH 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Nation,  and  my  State  in  particular. 
mom-n  the  loss  of  an  outstanding 
adopted  son  of  Hawaii — one  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  a  friend  and  one  with  whom 
it  was  my  privilege  to  .-rerve  in  this  body 
as  the  first  U.S.  Senators  of  the  50tn 
and  newest  State  in  the  Union— our  for- 
mer colleague  Oren  E.  Long,  now  at  rest 
following  a  lifetime  of  dedicated  public 
service. 

When  he  retired  from  the  Senate  ui 
1963,  Oren  Long  had  spent  45  years  in 
the  service  of  his  fellow  man— as  an 
educator,  as  a  Government  administra- 
tor, and  as  a  legislator  in  both  the  Tem- 
tory  of  HawaU  Senate  and  the  u.b 
Senate. 


Though  he  retired  from  the  Senate  in 
1963  Oren  Long  did  not  retire  from 
public  life.  He  continued  to  serve  this 
Nation  and  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  South  Pacific 
Commission  and  also  as  chairman  of 
the  Hawaii  Higher  Education^  Facili- 
ties Committee,  which  was  cheated  to 
administer  the  Federal  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Construction  Act. 

Not  only  Hawaii,  but  also  our  enth-e 
country  is  poorer  because  of  the  passing 
of  this  fine,  outstanding  citizen,  who  was 
an  untiring  force  for  good  government 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Nearly  6  years  ago,  on  August  24,  1959, 
Oren  Long  and  I,  side  by  side,  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  U.S.  Senators— the  first 
Senators  from  the  new  State  of  Hawaii. 
We  shared  the  deep  thrill  of  that  mo- 
ment which  brought  the  fact  of  state- 
hood home  to  both  of  us.  The  dream  of 
statehood  that  the  people  of  HawaU  had 
nurtured  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  for  which  Oren  and  I  and  so  many 
citizens  of  Hawaii  had  labored  so  long, 
had  at  last  come  true. 

I  know  Oren  Long  shared  with  me  a 
deep  sense  of  humility  along  with  a  great 
awareness  of  our  responsibility  to  serve 
our  State  and  our  country  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

Until  his  term  ended  in  January  1963. 
Oren  Long  and  I  worked  hand  in  hand 
on  many  pressing  matters  involving  the 
new  State  of  Hawaii.  Together  we 
served  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  where  we  devoted  hours  upon 
end  to  the  exacting  task  of  devising  legis- 
lation amending  54  sections  of  Federal 
laws  to  effect  Hawaii's  transition  from 
territory  to  State.  We  sei-ved  together 
also  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
where  we  were  able  to  have  Hawaii  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Highway  Act  and  to  obtain  approval  of 
many  needed  projects  for  Hawaii. 

Together  we  labored  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  establish  in  Hawaii  a  Center  of 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West.  With  the  help  of 
many  friends  in  Congress,  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  1960.  The  East-West  Center 
was  promptly  built  and  it  is  already 
making  significant  contributions  to  mu- 
tual understanding  among  peoples  of  the 
Asia  and  Pacific  region. 

Success  also  crowned  our  cooperative 
efforts  to  obtain  funds  for  the  University 
of  Hawaii  in  lieu  of  a  land  grant  under 
the  Morrill  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  higher 
education  for  young  people  from  the  is- 
lands and  from  out-of -State. 

Oren  Long  and  I  joined  forces  to  ob- 
tain authorization  and  funds  for  a  break- 
water to  protect  the  city  of  Hilo  on  our 
largest  island.  Hawaii,  from  tidal  waves 
which,  in  two  devastating  strikes,  killed 
more  than  220  persons.  Again,  with  the 
help  of  our  sympathetic  colleagues  in 
Congress,  we  were  successful. 

We  both  pressed  for  an  irrigation  proj- 
ect on  the  island  of  Molokal  to  turn 
desert  land  into  fertile  fields  in  the  hope 
that  some  day  Molokai  mieht  become  the 
breadbasket  of  our  State,  which  now  is 
forced  to  import  two-thirds  of  the  food 
we  consume. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  our  many  co- 
operative endeavors   in  behalf   of   our 


State.  Although  we  belonged  to  differ- 
ent political  parties,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  no  thought  of  petty  partisan- 
ship interferred  when  the  serious  affairs 
of  our  State  were  at  stake. 

That  we  attained  such  a  fine  working 
relationship  attests  in  large  measure  to 
the  serene  and  unimpeachable  integrity 
of  Oren  Long  and  to  his  mellow  wisdom 
and  perspective  born  of  his  wide  experi- 
ence. 

An  educator  by  profession.  Oren  Long 
rose  through  the  ranks  of  his  chosen 
field  after  receiving  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Johnson  College.  Tenn.;  his 
master's  degree  in  English  and  American 
history  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1916;  and  his  master's  degree  in  admin- 
istration from  Columbia  University  in 
1922.  While  working  on  his  advanced 
degrees,  he  was  a  high  school  teacher 
and,  in  due  time,  became  principal. 

During  these  years  of  education  and 
training,  Oren  Long  showed  discerning 
judgment  by  marrying  Miss  Geneva  Rule, 
of  Knoxville,  a  capable  teacher  in  her 
own  right,  who  has  been  a  never-failing 
source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration 
to  him  throughout  his  career.  On  their 
wedding  day,  Oren  and  Geneva  Long 
departed  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
little  realizing  that  someday  Hawaii 
would  be  a  State  and  that  Oren  would  be 
chosen  by  its  people  to  represent  them 
in  Congress. 

Since  1917,  Oren  Long  has  served  in  a 
number  of  posts.  He  was  deputy  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  the 
islands  from  1925  to  1934  and  then  was 
named  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  which  post  he  served  with  great 
distinction  until  1946.  when  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  him  Secretary  of  Hawaii. 
In  1951,  President  Truman  selected 
Oren  Long  to  be  Governor  of  Hawaii. 
At  that  time,  I  was  serving  as  speaker 
of  Hawaii's  house  of  representatives.  I 
was  privileged  to  work  closely  with  Oren 
Long  in  the  affairs  of  our  territory  for 
about  2  years  until  February  1953  when 
a  change  of  administration  in  Washing- 
ton resulted  in  a  new  Governor  for  Ha- 


waii. 


On  leaving  the  governorship.  Oren 
Long  engaged  in  an  active  campaign  for 
statehood  for  Hawaii,  serving  as  mem- 
ber and  vice  chairman  of  the  Statehood 
Commission  from  1954  to  1956. 

In  the  latter  year.  Oren  ran  for  elective 
office  and  won  a  seat  in  the  territorial 
senate,  in  which  he  served  until  1959. 
On  July  28,  1959,  Oren  Long  was  elected 
a  U.S.  Senator. 

An  adopted  son  of  Hawaii,  Oren  Long 
endeared  himself  to  the  native-born  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  islands.  Count- 
less numbers  of  our  children  are  better 
educated  because  of  Oren  Long's  sound 
and  enlightened  leadership  of  our  school 
system.  They  are  also  better  citizens  be- 
cause of  Oren  Long  and  his  belief  that, 
"understanding  and  tolerance  and  a  will- 
ingness to  work  together  do  not  consti- 
tute an  ideal,  but  rather,  a  necessity." 

Kansas  born,  Oren  Long  also  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  Hawaii 
for  his  efficient  administration  as  Gov- 
ernor, his  record  of  steady  progress,  and 
his  constant  efforts  toward  full  state- 
hood for  us.    As  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 


one  of  the  Hawaii  fine  daily  newspapers, 
stated  In  an  editorial: 

His  guiding  light  has  been  a  deep  sense 
of  history  and  an  abiding  faith  In  the  essen- 
tial wisdom  of  an  informed  electorate. 

Another  fine  daily  newspaper  in 
Hawaii,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  ac- 
curately observed : 

Senator  Long  carries  with  him  Into  retire- 
ment the  respect  and  affection  of  his  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 

A  measure  of  the  widespread  esteem 
for  Oren  Long  is  the  action  of  the  Hawaii 
House  of  Representatives  in  1962  when  it 
adopted  a  resolution  offering  felicitations 
to  him  on  his  73d  birthday. 

On  his  75th  birthday  on  March  4, 1964, 
friends  honored  Oren  Long  at  a  banquet 
attended  by  thousands  at  the  Hilton 
Hawaiian  Village. 

It  is  not  ability  alone  that  endeared 
Oren  Long  to  Hawaii.  He  won  a  perma- 
nent place  in  our  hearts  with  his  pleasing 
personal  attributes,  his  gentle,  kindly 
manner,  his  exemplary  life,  his  quiet 
perseverance — which  qualities  proved  to 
be  so  effective.  A  veteran  of  the  polit- 
ical arena,  he  showed  none  of  the  scars 
or  bitterness  of  battle.  He  remained  con- 
stantly good  natured  and  affable.  He 
was  indeed  a  credit  to  Hawaii,  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  all  America. 

All  Hawaii  mourns  his  passing.  My 
wife  EUyn  and  I  express  our  heartfelt 
condolences  and  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  wife  and  companion,  Geneva, 
and  to  other  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  now  to  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, I  am  taking  a  sad  journey  to  Ha- 
waii to  pay  my  last  respects  to  Hawaii's 
first  Senator,  and  Hawaii's  most  distin- 
guished public  servant,  the  Honorable 
Oren  E.  Long,  who  passed  away  today. 

Senator  Long  was  truly  Hawaii's  first 
citizen.  Pages  in  his  life's  history  cover 
nearly  five  decades  of  dedicated,  unsel- 
fish, and  honest  pubUc  service.  He  served 
Hawaii's  people  first  as  a  social  worker, 
then  as  a  school  teacher,  a  school  prin- 
cipal, the  director  of  public  welfare,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature. 
In  1959,  the  people  of  Hawaii,  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  great  public  service  and 
in  recognition  of  his  immense  store  of 
talent  and  integrity,  elected  him  as  one 
of  our  first  U.S.  Senators  to  serve  the 
new  State  of  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  will  long  remember  Oren  E. 
Long.  Today  is  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us 
in  Hawaii.  Hawaii  has  lost  a  kindly 
gentleman.  Hawaii  has  lost  a  leader, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  have  lost  a  great 
friend  of  whom  Lawrence  Fuchs  has 
written  in  his  book,  "Hawaii  Pono": 

He  supported  •  •  •  and  favored  progres- 
sive legislation  to  Improve  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  education  of  Hawaii's  people  •  •  •. 
He  neither  patronized  'nor  disparaged  any 
of  Hawaii's  racial  groups  •  •  •.  He  worked 
behind  the  scenes  to  further  Hawaii's  edu- 
cational system,  supporting  such  dynamic 
teachers  as  Miles  Cary  and  visiting  parent- 
teacher  groups  throughout  the  Islands  •  •  •. 
In  many  of  his  appointments  •  •  •  and  In 
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his  legislative  proposals,  he  revealed  his  life- 
long interest  in  extending  opportunity  to 
the  underdog. 


We  shall  all  miss  this  good  and  gallant 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  Oren 
Long  was  born  in  Kansas.  He  spent  his 
early  years  and  received  his  education  in 
our  State.  He  still  has  many  acquaint- 
ances and  ties  with  friends  remaining  in 
Kansas. 

Oren  Long  had  a  sweet  character,  and 
he  was  a  person  one  enjoyed  being  with. 
Mrs.  Carlson  and  I  enjoyed  his  being  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  interest- 
ing comment  of  a  Kansan  who  went  out 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  received  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  Governor  and  later 
a  U.S.  Senator.  He  remarked  on  one  oc- 
casion that  as  an  educator  he  started 
educating  young  people  from  their  youth 
and  kept  an  interest  in  them  through 
college,  and  he  knew  practically  all  of 
them  by  their  first  names. 

He  was  a  great  educator  and  a  great 
Senator  and  a  great  person.  Mrs.  Carl- 
son and  I  wish  to  express  to  Mrs.  Long 
our  deepest  sorrow. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
grieve  at  the  loss  of  Oren  Long.  He  was 
a  kind  man.  He  was  a  gentle  man.  He 
was  an  effective  man.  He  did  a  great 
deal  for  the  State  and  the  Nation  which 
he  served.  He  had  many  friends.  He 
was  an  educator.  He  loved  people.  He 
did  many  good  things  for  the  Territory 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  the  people 
honored  him  in  recognition  of  his  work 
for  them.  He  had  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  islands,  the  paradise  of  the  Pacific, 
and  he  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

He  was  a  wonderful  friend.  Mrs. 
Bartlett  and  I  treasured  the  friendship 
of  Senator  Long  and  his  wife.  Our  deep- 
est sympathy  goes  out  to  her. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  my  acquaintance  with 
the  late  Governor  and  Senator  Oren 
Long  began  when  he  came  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Congress  as  a  member,  or  per- 
haps as  chairman,  of  the  committee 
which  was  sponsoring  statehood  for  Ha- 
waii, our  50th  State.  I  remember  having 
numerous  conferences  with  him.  He 
learned  early  in  his  stay  here  that  I  fa- 
vored statehood  for  Hawaii. 

I  remember  that  he  threw  himself  with 
all  possible  vigor  into  that  campaign. 
He  used  to  sit  in  one  of  the  seats  in  the 
gallery  that  look  down  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  remember  looking  up  and  see- 
ing him  peering  with  his  scholarly  face 
over  the  edge  of  the  balustrade,  won- 
dering. I  suppose,  whether  he  was  going 
to  be  able  to  succeed  in  the  effort  which 


he  and  his  predecessors  were  making 
which  ended  in  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

He  was  one  of  the  gentlest,  most  gra- 
cious, most  likable  persons  I  ever  met. 
He  always  carried  with  him^  the  de- 
meanor of  a  schoolmaster,  but  not  in  any 
disagreeable  way.  He  was  always  kind 
and  friendly  to  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
one  of  the  first  two  Senators  from  Ha- 
waii, along  with  my  friend  the  present 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  to  hear  of  his 
death  today.     Mrs.  Holland  and  I  ex- 
tend our  warm  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Long. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish, 
first  of  all.  to  express  my  sense  of  loss 
and  sorrow  at  hearing  the  news  of  the 
passing  of  Oren  Long,  who  was  a  man 
of  many  faceted  accomplishments.  His 
life  was  one  in  which  a  man  could  take 
just  pride. 

Through  his  years  he  was  a  teacher, 
an  administrator,  a  public  servant,  and 
through  it  all  a  kindly  and  considerate 
gentleman. 

1  first  met  Oren  Long  in  1947  when,  as 
a  college  student.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  travel  to  Hawaii  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  statehood.  From  that  moment 
onward,  he  was  a  friend. 

When  the  opportunity  again  came  in 
later  years  to  renew  the  friendship,  after 
he  had  come  to  the  U.S.  Senate  as  one 
of  the  first  Senators  to  represent  the 
50th  State  of  Hawaii,  he  had  added  many 
laurels  to  his  long  list  of  accomplish- 
ments. He  had  served  as  Governor.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  architects 
in  bringing  about  the  successful  enact- 
ment of  the  statehood  bill. 

Finally,  he  had  come,  in  just  reward, 
to  Washington  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

It  is  said  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  when 
asked  about  an  epitaph,  thought  of  three 
of  his  greatest  accomplishments,  the  first 
being  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  the  second  being  that  of 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  third  being  that  of  serving 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  think  of  the  hfe  of  Oren  Long, 
it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  his  service 
in  the  field  of  public  education  and  his 
long  association  with  young  people  might 
have  been  regarded,  in  his  own  estimate, 
as  the  service  that  was  most  rewarding 
of  all. 

He  was  a  great  citizen  and  a  noble  pub- 
lic servant. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  his 
passing.  My  wife.  Bethine.  and  I  extend 
to  his  widow  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  former  U.S.  Senator  Oren  Long,  of 
Hawaii.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
in  the  Senate  with  Senator  Long.  I 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  ex- 
emplary character,  high  principles,  and 
integrity. 
He  will  be  missed  by  all. 


He  was  a  member  of  our  Wednesday 
morning  breakfast  prayer  group,  i 
looked  forward  to  seeing  him  there.  He 
was  present  almost  every  Wednesday, 

He  stood  for  principles  which  I  think 
could  well  be  emulated  by  young  people 
throughout  the  land. 

Senator  Long  was  not  only  an  educa- 
tor, but  he  set  an  example  for  all  the 
people  of  our  country. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  his  pass- 
ing, and  extend  to  Mrs.  Long  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Nation  and  Hawaii 
have  lost  a  great  citizen. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues 
for  their  fine  tributes  to  the  late  Oren 
E.  Long.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Long  and  all 
Hawaii  will  appreciate  very  much  the 
appropriate,  excellent,  and  gracious  re- 
marks which  were  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today. 


May  0,  1965 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  i*esumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15lh 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanmious  consent  that  the  Journal 
be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15tn 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  this 
bill  reduces  the  Southern  States  to  the 
status  of  second-class  statehood  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  right  to  set  votm? 
qualifications:  by  denying  them  access  to 
their  local  courts;  by  giving  the  Attor- 
ney General  veto  power  over  their  legis- 
lative acts;  by  transferring  the  admin- 
istration of  voting  registration  from  their 
duly  elected  county  officials  to  politicaii} 
appointed  Federal  registrars;  by  allow- 
ing  Federal   poll   watchers  to  interfere 
with  the  orderly  conduct  of  their  elec- 
tions; and  by  preventing  the  certifica- 
tion of  their  election  returns  pending  de- 
termination of  federally  instituted  elec- 
tion contests.    This  bill  is  the  worst  kina 
of    tyranny.      This    bill    and    the   civ.i 


rights  bill  passed  last  year  are  the  most 
far-reaching  acts  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  These  bills  are  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  culture  and  the  civilization  of 
a  great  people.  They  are  designed  to 
hamper,  hamstring,  and  destroy  the 
right  to  a  job,  to  those  best  qualified,  and 
to  hamper  and  destroy  the  operation  of 
business  and  commerce  and  the  owner- 
ship of  property.  There  has  never  been 
a  step  which  goes  further  toward  the 
destruction  of  this  coimtry  than  this  vot- 
ing rights  bill. 

The  people  in  the  States  and  counties 
Involved  will  become  second-rate  citi- 
zens. Deprived  of  the  control  of  their 
institutions — deprived  of  the  rights  to 
which  evei-y  American  citizen  is  en- 
tiUed— deprived  of  the  protection  of 
their  Constitution.  This  bill  is  a  vicious, 
punitive  measure  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  southern  people  because  southern 
people  have  stood  foursquare  and  reso- 
lute in  defense  of  their  country,  their 
Government,  and  the  principles  which 
built  the  United  States  and  made  her 
the  greatest  country  upon  which  the  sun 
ever  shone. 

Mr.  President,  some  say  the  bill  fur- 
thers democracy.  The  cold  facts  are  that 
we  are  watching  the  sun  set  on  human 
liberty  and  individual  freedom  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  wholly  and  com- 
pletely opposed  to  the  enactment  of  S. 
1564  in  its  entirety  or  in  any  single  one 
of  its  parts.  In  the  long  history  of  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  believe  any  one  piece  of 
legislation  has  been  introduced  that  had 
more  unconstitutional  features  encom- 
passed in  18-odd  pagec  of  print  than 
does  this  presently  proposed  legislation. 
The  new  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  offered  jointly  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, does  little  or  nothing  to  make  this 
proposed  legislation  more  acceptable  or 
more  in  line  with  the  Constitution.  It 
does,  however,  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  in  State  or  local  elec- 
tions should  not  be  attempted  by  con- 
gressional act,  and  the  new  language 
leaves  open  this  question  for  judicial 
determination.  By  and  large,  the  new 
substitute  adds  to  the  confusion  and 
complication  that  surrounds  the  bill. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate, 
agreed  to  March  18,  1965,  S.  1564,  with 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, was  reported  close  to  midnight  on 
April  9.  without  recommendation.  The 
short  and  terse  language  of  the  report 
wholly  and  completely  fails  to  inform 
this  body  of  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  performing  the  statutory  function  of 
a  congressional  committee  when  the 
committee  is  forced  to  operate  under  in- 
structions that  require  action  in  a  short- 
er period  of  time  than  is  humanly  possi- 
ble to  perfoi-m  the  assigned  task.  As 
previously  stated  on  the  floor,  both  by 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  bill, 
S.  1564  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
introduced  is  an  intricate  and  compli- 
cated bill.  In  a  sense  it  plows-  new 
ground — ground  involving  grave  consti- 
tutional questions  that  have  never  before 
been  considered  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.    It  was  cosponsored  by 


66  Senators  and,  with  deference  to  my 
colleagues,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  a 
handful  of  them  had  even  read  complete- 
ly the  language  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, much  less  attempted  to  digest  and 
understand  it,  at  the  time  it  was  intro- 
duced. Yet,  without  fully  realizing  the 
content,  it  was  arbitrarily  referred  on 
March  18  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
with  orders  to  report  back  to  the  Senate 
on  or  before  April  9. 

Let  me  add  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  promised  to  send  for- 
ward to  Congress  civil  rights  legislation 
for  many  weeks  before  a  bill  was  received. 
On  the  day  that  he  appeared  to  deliver 
a  joint  message  to  the  Congress,  the  text 
of  the  bill  had  not  been  prepared  or 
agreed  upon.    The  evidence  is  clear  that 
this  was  due  to  the  difficulty  in  attempt- 
ing to  surmount  the  constitutional  bar- 
riers that  were  inherent  in  an  effort  to 
transgress  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  people  in  areas  where  no 
delegation  of  power  had  been  given  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 
As  I  recall  the  testimony  of  the  At- 
torney General,  the  final  draft  of  what 
became  S.  1564  was  completed  and  agreed 
upon  only  15  minutes  before  it  was  rushed 
to  Capitol  Hill  and  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  H.R.  6400. 
That  date  was  March  16,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  immediately 
scheduled   hearings    which    commenced 
the  day  following.   The  House  committee 
has  conscientiously  met  and  considered 
the  bill,  but  it  is  still  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  there  is  no  present  indication 
as  to  when  it  will  be  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
operating  under  the  mandate  of  the 
Senate,  conducted  public  hearings  on 
March  23.  24,  25,  29,  30,  and  31  and 
April  1,  2,  and  5.  These  were  not  bob- 
tailed  sessions.  Every  hearing  started 
early  in  the  morning  and  continued  into 
the  late  afternoon.  The  testimony  taken 
and  exhibits  offered  now  appear  in  2 
volumes  containing  over  1,500  pages  of 
fine  printed  matter.  However,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
hear  but  a  fraction  of  the  witnesses,  or 
obtain  but  a  small  portion  of  the  evidence 
that  would  have  been  necessary  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  terms  and  im- 
plications of  the  bill.  Only  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Services  Commis- 
sion, all  of  whom  have  delegated  func- 
tions to  perform  under  the  terms  of  the 
proposed,  legislation,  appeared  on  behalf 
of  the  proponents.  The  only  public  wit- 
nesses heard  in  opposition  to  S.  1564  were 
representatives  of  five  of  the  six  States 
which  the  Attorney  General  says  are 
included  within  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  bobtailed  hear- 
ings raised  many  grave  and  fundamental 
constitutional  questions  which  were  di- 
rected solely  and  alone  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  1564  as  introduced,  a  bill  which 
covered  slightly  more  than  10  bill  pages. 

The  committee  then  went  into  execu- 
tive session,  and  long  and  arduous  ses- 
sions were  held  on  April  6,  7,  8,  and  9, 
considering  the  bill.  What  bill?  Not 
the  bill  as  introduced.   Not  the  bill  about 


which    thousands    upon    thousands    of 
words  of  testimony  had  been  taken  and 
additional    hundreds    of    thousands   of 
words  had  not  been  heard,  but  the  execu- 
tive sessions  took  up  a  substitute  bill.  The 
substitute  revised  in  great  detail  and  par- 
ticularly many  of  the  sections  of  the  bill 
as  introduced,  and  also  contained  new 
provisions  which  were  wholly  outside  the 
scope  and  contemplation  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  original  bill.    Then,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  the  substitute  was  "re- 
vised" and  "clarified"  by  so-called  revi- 
sions to  substitute,  which  contained  no 
less  than  23  revisions  of  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  many  of  which,  in  my  judgment, 
are  not  revisions  or  clarifications  at  all, 
but  major  changes  in  the  substantive 
language  of  the  substitute.    Then,  both 
preceding  and  following  consideration  of 
revisions  of  the  substitute,  there  were 
manifold      amendments      offered      and 
adopted  to  the  substitute.   Some  of  these 
might  be  desigiiated  as  "Attorney  Gen- 
eral  amendments."     Others  were   sug- 
gested by  one  or  another  member  of  the 
committee.    If  my  arithmetic  is  correct, 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  offered. 
explained,  and  had  voted  upon,  either  by 
a  rollcall  vote  or  a  show  of  hands,  26 
separate  amendments,  all  of  which  were 
promptly  rejected.    Even  the  sponsors  of 
the  original  bill  and  the  substitute  bill 
now  ci-y  out  that  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  were  offered  and  adopted  in 
executive  session  jeopardize  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  entire  bill.    The  distin- 
guished  minority   leader,   the   primary 
architect  of  the  substitute,  and  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  original  bill,  admitted 
on  the  floor  that  the  legislation  was  dif- 
ficult and  complicated  and  that  the  work 
of  the  committee  had  been  arduous  and 
faithful  in  trying  to  meet  the  time  limi- 
tation set  by  the  Senate.    This  bill  was 
constructed  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  as  class 
legislation.      While    utilizing    language 
which  is  vague  and  general  in  terms,  it 
was  adroitly  devised   to  give  awesome 
power  and  discretion   to   the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  be  ap- 
plied only  in  those  instances  and  in  those 
areas  where  the  Attorney  General  makes 
what  amounts  to  a  judicial  determina- 
tion that  the  bill  shall  apply. 

In  one  colloquy  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  bill 
was  characterized  as  "legislative  lynch 
law."  The  mob  lynched  those  people 
whom  it  considered  so  patently  guilty  of 
an  offense  that  there  was  no  need  for  a 
court  trial  and  sentence.  This  legislation 
charges  that  a  handful  of  Southern 
States  are  so  guilty  of  certain  alleged 
offenses  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a 
trial  and  verdict  by  a  court,  but  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  justified  in  arbi- 
trarily meting  out  punishment  in  his  own 
discretion  and  to  the  extent  which  he 
thinks  necessary. 

It  is  a  sad  day  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  Mr.  President,  when  a  situation 
such  as  this  is  brought  about  by  those 
who  seek  to  intimidate  both  the  people 
and  the  Congress  by  unlawful  and  lawless 
demonstrations  and  marches,  demon- 
strations designed  to  play  upon  both  the 
fears  and  sympathy  of  the  people  who 
are  not  present  in  these  southern  areas 
and  who  do  not  know  and  appreciate  the 
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extent  to  which  outside  agitators  are  de- 
liberately creating  situations  and  crises. 
They  are  roiling  the  waters  of  tranquillity 
for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  dividing 
and  setting  at  odds  large  segments  of  the 
populations  of  towns,  cities,  counties,  and 
States  throughout  the  South,  and  also  in 
the  North  where  there  is  a  large  concen- 
tration of  Negro  population. 

It  is  a  tragic  circxunstance  that  with 
headlong  and  heedless  haste  Congress  is 
being  stampeded  into  the  enactment  of 
vicious,  punitive  legislation  which,  while 
today  it  is  directed  solely  as  a  lash  and 
goad  against  a  handful  of  the  white 
people— and  also  the  Negro  people— in 
what  are  called  the  hard  core  Southern 
States.  wiU  ultimately  result  in  the  ab- 
solute destruction  and  annihilation  of 
the  constitutional  Uberties  of  all  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the 
area  In  which  they  may  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  today  be  not 
counted  as  one  speech  against  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Jewish  organizations.  He  was  a  former 
rabbi  in  Berlin,  Germany,  where  his  out- 
spoken criticisms  of  Hitler  resulted  in 
his  repeated  arrests  by  the  Nazis  before 
his  expulsion  from  Germany  in  1937. 
Rabbi  Prinz  is  an  outstanding  leader  in 
the  United  States  in  the  fight  against 
racism  and  bigotry. 


RABBI  JOACHIM  PRINZ 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  was  honored  today  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz,  who  de- 
livered the  opening  prayer. 

Rabbi  Prinz,  spiritual  leader  of  Temple 
B'Nai  Abraham,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  is  the 
national  president  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress  and  of  the  national  con- 
ference of  presidents  of  major  American 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously  entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
May  7,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Joseph  Baranowski:  One  of  Nation's  12 


that  Joe  Baranowski  should  receive  the 

— r recognition  and  gratitude  that  he  so  well 

Outstanding  Physical  Fitness  Leaders    Reserves.      

of  1964 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  salute 
Joseph  Lewis  Baranowski  of  Mishawaka, 
Ind  in  my  congressional  district,  on 
his  selection  as  one  of  the  Nations  12 
Outstanding  Physical  Fitness  Leaders  of 

1964.  ^.  . 

The  12  wirmers  were  honored  this  week 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  were  se- 
lected from  hundreds  of  candidates  from 
44  States.  , 

The  purpose  of  the  national  award, 
which  was  initiated  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Presidents  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness is  to  "honor  individuals  who  con- 
tribute much  but  receive  little  of  the 
publicity  going  to  championship  ath- 
letes and  bigtime  football  coaches." 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Joe  Baranowski 
organized  the  Indiana  Independent  Ath- 
letic Association  to  give  the  youth  oi 
Mishawaka  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  sports.  The  activities  of  the  HAA  in- 
clude summer  softball.  winter  basketball 
leagues,  bowling,  and  golf. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  Joe  Baranowski's  longtime  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  youth  of  his  city  were 
not  performed  as  a  part  of  his  regular 
occupation  but  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Mr 
Baranowski  works  as  a  plant  guard  at 
the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Corp..  Mish- 
awaka. 

The  occasions  are  few  in  which  we 
give  recognition  to  our  Nation's  private 
citizens  who  devote  their  time,  efforts 
and  money  on  behalf  of  their  feUow  citi- 
zens I  am  pleased  that  the  Jaycees 
have  seen  fit  to  do  so.     It  is  also  fitting 


Dr.  Gilbert  Klaperman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listen 
with  reverence  to  our  opening  prayer 
each  day.  Today  I  had  the  honor  of 
hearing  my  own  spiritual  leader.  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Klaperman,  rabbi  of  Congregation 
Beth  Sholom.  Lawrence,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.  Our  guest  chaplain  today  served 
during  World  War  II  as  chaplain  in  the 
Canadian  Army  with  the  reserve  rank 
of  captain.  Ordained  by  the  Rabbi  Isaac 
Elchanan  Theological  Seminary  in  1941, 
he  received  his  B.A.,  and  doctoral  degree 
at  Yeshiva  University  and  his  M.A.  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Rabbi  Klaperman  is  president  of  the 
National  Jewish  Book  Council,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis, 
assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  Ye- 
shiva University,  vice  president  of  the 
Hadoar,  chaplain  at  the  Nassau  County 
Jail,  and  active  in  many  Jewish  and  civic 
organizations. 

Previously,    Dr.    Klaperman    taught 
comparative  religion,  history,  Bible,  eth- 
ics and  related  courses  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity   of    Iowa    and    Talmud    at    the 
Teachers  Institute  of  Yeshiva  University. 
He  was  the  director  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Hillel  Foundation  of  Queens  University 
in  Kingston,  Ontario;  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  Iowa  State  College  in 
Iowa;   The  Citadel  at  Charleston,  S.C. 
and  at  Clemson  College  in  Clemson,  S.C. 
Rabbi  Klaperman  served  in  pulpits  at 
Charleston,  S.C;   West  New  York  and 
Kingston,  Ontario,  prior  to  coming  to 
Lawrence. 


He  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  Re- 
ligion," "Who's  Who  in  World  Jewry," 
"Who's  Who  in  the  East,"  and  "Who's 
Who  in  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities," and  is  a  past  president  of  Yeshiva 
College  Alumni  Organization  and  past 
national  secretary  of  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America. 

Rabbi  Klaperman  has  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  "Jewish  Life,"  "Opinion. 
Horizon,"  "Jewish  Spectator"  and  the 
"American  Educator  Encyclopedia,"  is 
the  author  of  a  definitive  history  of  Ye- 
shiva University  and  coauthor  with  his 
wife  of  a  four-volume  history  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

Rabbi  Klaperman  has  traveled  exten- 
sively and  was  a  member  of  the  five-man 
delegation  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America  that  conducted  a  7-week  fact- 
finding mission  in  Russian  and  other 
countries   behind  the  Iron   Curtain  in 

1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  my  colleagues 
to  know  about  my  spiritual  leader,  so 
they  would  better  understand  my  pnae 
and  happiness  today. 


Results  of  a  Puhlic  Opinion  Poll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  listed  below  are  the  i-esu"s  Ji 
the  questionnaire  mailed  out  to  lOO.w" 
people  about  6  weeks  ago.  Results  nave 
been  most  gratifying  as  we  have  haa 
retuin  of  over  15,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  is 
the  answer  to  question  No.  4,  if  you  favor 
the  medicare  bill  tied  in  with  social  secu- 
rity. A  resounding  "No"  was  given  to 
this  question  as  86.6  percent  of  oui 
replies  voted  "No"  and  only  7.7  percent  in 
favor. 
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Question  No.  2,  which  asked  if  you  ap- 
prove of  the  present  $3.5  billion  a  year 
foreign  aid  program,  was  also  included  in 
my  1964  questionnaire.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  percentages  are  approxi- 
mately the  same. in  both  years.  This 
year,  8.6  percent  approved;  79.7  percent 
disapproved;  and  12.5  percent  were  not 
sure.  Last  year,  in  answer  to  the  same 
question,  8.6  percent  approved;  81  per- 
cent disapproved;  and  10.5  percent  were 
not  sure. 


Nebraskans  continue  to  want  to  solve 
their  problems  either  through  individual 
initiative  or  at  the  State  or  local  level. 
Two-thirds  do  not  approve  of  the 
Federal-aid-to-education  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  73  percent 
opposed  doubling  the  appropriation  to 
cari-y  on  the  antipoverty  program  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  72.6  per- 
cent favor  only  7.3  percent  opposed  my 
bill  H.R.  333  which  would  amend  the 


Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and  bring  the 
labor  unions  under  its  provisions,  and 
20  percent  were  not  sure. 

One  of  the  least  conclusive  replies  is 
in  regard  to  the  agriculture  programs  as 
the  percentage  of  "Not  sure"  votes  was 
so  large  that  it  did  not  give  a  clear  pic- 
ture. No  separate  returns  were  com- 
piled from  nonfarmers  so  it  is  difficult 
to  properly  analyze  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions No.  1. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  follow : 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


I.  lu  his  inaugural  message,  President  Johnson  indicated  tiiat  he  would  recommend  extension  of  the  present  wheat  and  feed  grains 

legislation. 

(a)  1)0  you  favor  this  type  of  program? - 

(h)  Do  you  favor  the  same  basic  support  price  ($1.30  per  bu.shel)  for  wheat  plus  an  mcreasea  certificate  payment? 

(e)  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  the  basic  support  price  in  both  wheat  and  feed  grains? - • 

(d)  Do  you  favor  aland  retirement  program  attached  to  soil  conservation? _ ----.-" " ' 

"  President  Johnson  has  recommended  $3,500,000,000  to  carry  on  the  foreign  aid  program  next  year.    Do  you  approve? ....- 

3'  Do  vou  favor  my  bill,  II. R.  333,  which  would  amend  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  and  bring  labor  unions  under  its  provisions? 

4'  Do  vou  favor  the  King-Anderson  medicare  bill  for  people  6.1  years  of  age  or  over,  which  would  be  compulsory,  tied  in  with  social 
security,  and  paid  for  by  increased  social  security  taxes  on  both  the  employee  and  employer? --. -- 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  "olderearc"  bill  for  senior  citizens,  administered  by  tlie  StaU's,  on  a  matching  basis,  winch  would  be  voluntary  and 

handled  through  private  insurance  companies? — :---?-,--■ 

6.  Tlie  Prosidcnt  has  recommended  doubling  the  expenditure  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  the  antipoverty  program  to  approximately 

$2,(JOO,000,000  per  year.    Do  you  approve? ---- 

7.  Do  you  ai)prove  of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  II. U.  4502,  to  allow  parents  who  have  children  m  college  or  umversity  an  addi- 

tional $1,000  tax  exemption  perye.ir  for  each  student? ,--::—--,;.- ---------- 

8  Do  you  approve  of  the  aid-to-education  bill,  currcntlv  before  the  Congress,  which  would  give  assistance  to  Ijoth  public  ana  private 

schools  at  the  .secondary  andelementury  school  levels  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,200,000,000  for  the  1st  year?.._ .. 

P.  In  regard  to  the  presinit  war  in  Vietnam,  in  which  the  United  States  is  currently  engaged  to  the  extent  of  approxiinaUdy  25,000  Ameri- 
can troops  plus  iilanes  and  equipment,  do  you— 

(a)  Approve  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  Ix-ing  handled? — -- 

(b)  Favor  withdrawing  of  American  military  aid  from  Vietnam? 

(c)  Favor  increasing  military  aid  and  stepping  up  our  involvement  in  this  war? .-.- .....—.. ----. 

10.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  sec.  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  would  nullify  the  right-to-work  law  now  m  effect  in  Nebraska  and  18 

other  States? -- ;--v: ,-,-. —  w ^»v"""i T-'jV" 

II.  Do  you  favor  removal  of  excise  taxes  on  cosmetics,  luggage,  handbags,  furs,  jewelry,  etc.,  as  the  Republican  House  Members  tried  to 

get  pa.s!;cd  last  year? - 

12.  Do  you  favor  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  would— 

(a)  Increase  minimum  wage  from  the  present  $1.25  per  hour? — 

(b)  Provide  for  double  time  for  over  40  hours  per  week? --- 

(c)  Reduce  the  workweek  from  40  to  35  hours? ----;-•-/ ;.-/—/ -Vi," V',y'}\T' 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  increase  the  term  for  House  Meniliers  from  2  to  4  years  with  one-haU  of  the 

House  membership  up  for  election  every  2  years? - 
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Hero  Medal  for  Ronald  Sands,  Jr. 
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OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6, 1965 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  presented  one  of  the  coveted  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  Gold  Life- 
saver  Medals  to  Ronald  Charles  Sands, 
Jr.  He  is  a  12-year-old  student  at  Onte- 
launee  Elementary  School  in  Leespoit, 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent.  Ronald  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's 13  school  safety  patrol  youngsters 
to  receive  the  awai'd  for  having  saved 
the  lives  of  schoolmates  in  traffic  inci- 
dents. 

The  ceremony  was  held  on  Thursday, 
May  6,  at  the  White  House.  It  is  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  that  the  Life- 
saver  Medal,  the  highest  award  in  the 
safety  patrol  movement,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Ronald  was  accompanied  to  the 
White  House  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Jac- 
quelyn  Sands;  Stanley  A.  Prey,  super- 
vising principal  of  Schuylkill  Valley  joint 
school  system;  Mrs.  Prey;  Frank  B.  Syl- 
vester, director  of  school  safety  educa- 
tion for  the  Reading  Automobile  Club; 
Robert  R.  Gerhart,  Jr.,  club  public  re- 


lations director;  Mrs.  Margie  S.  Rhodes, 
and  Mrs.  Kathi-yn  S.  Wolford. 

The  event  precedes  by  2  days  the  29th 
national  school  safety  patrol  parade  on 
Washington's  Constitution  Avenue,  Sat- 
urday, May  8.  More  than  22,000 
youngsters  from  21  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  march  in  tribute 
to  the  Nation's  850,000  safety  patrol 
members.  Berks  County  high  school 
bands  from  Reading,  W(X>drow  Wilson, 
and  Boyertown  will  participate. 

Later  the  same  day,  the  13  young 
heroes,  2  girls  and  11  boys,  visited  the 
office  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  veteran  G-man  a  plaque 
naming  him  "an  honorary  member  of 
the  school  safety  patrols." 

Today,  when  much  is  heard  about 
juvenile  delinquency,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  there  are  many  brave  young  people 
of  whom  we  can  be  proud.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  effort  which 
earned  Ronald  the  gold  Lifesaver  Medal. 

As  Ronald  was  waiting  with  a  group  of 
children,  April  30,  1964,  at  a  schoolbus 
stop  on  rural  Route  61  near  Leesport, 
Pa.,  a  large  truck  passed  the  approach- 
ing bus  on  a  curve  and  began  to  skid 
on  the  wet  highway.  The  skid  brought 
the  truck  onto  the  road  shoulder  with 
several  mailboxes  and  the  children  in  its 
path.  Ronald,  realizing  the  imminent 
danger,  turned  around  and  pushed  his 
small  sister,  Susan,  and  several  other 
children  back  toward  the  bus  shelter. 


Ronald's  prompt  action  prevented  injury 
to  the  youngsters  both  from  the  broken 
mailboxes  flying  through  the  air  and  the 
skidding  truck. 


Weirton  Steel  Co.  Commended  for  Its 
Program  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control — Senator  Randolph  Partici- 
pates in  Dedication  of  New  Eqaipment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VmOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  30,  1965,  a  remote  cont'-ol 
switch  activating  a  huge  electrostatic 
precipitator  at  the  Weirton  Steel  opera- 
tion of  National  Steel  Corp.  was  formally 
placed  in  service.  This  facility  was  in- 
stalled to  control  air  pollution  from  the 
open-hearth  furnaces  in  Weirton,  W.  Va. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  it 
was  my  privilege  and  responsibility  to 
participate.  The  switch  was  thrown,  the 
button  was  pressed,  then  came  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  red -brown  plumes  of 
smoke  billowing  from  these  open-hearth 
furnace    stacks    transformed    within    2 
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t  x!iiU  to  which  out.side  acitators  are  dc- 
hf).  ratfly  crcatini,'  situations  and  crises. 
1  ('..V  aio  roiUni;  the  wattrs  of  tranquilhty 
f.T  th<'  deliberate  purpose  of  divldini,' 
a:,vi  s<  ttini:  at  odds  laru-e  souments  of  the 
I'opulatidiis  of  town';  cities,  counties,  and 
.•>T.iT>.  fJuDU'  hout  tlie  South,  and  also  m 
•!  .  N  >:th  whrif  thru-  is  a  lari.:e  concen- 
':.i'ii!'.  (if  N>    Id  papulation 

!'  is  a  tia'ie  iirrum-tance  that  with 
1  .  .ulli'ii.  a:  d  ht'fdlt-.s  haste  Conmess  is 
l»  i:.  .^lamp'  dt  d  into  the  enactment  nf 
\.i..';i-.  p^ii.itue  It  i.slallon  which,  while 
t(».i.iv  u  i.s  diucted  solily  as  a  lash  and 
oad  a- ain.--l  a  har.dful  of  the  white 
people — and  also  the  Nturo  people— m 
what  are  called  the  haid  core  Southern 
Statf-;.  will  ultimatilv  it>sult  in  the  ab- 
solute destruction  and  annihilation  of 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  all  the  peo- 


ple of  the  I'nited  States,  regardless  of  the 
arta  in  which  they  may  live. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  tliat  my  remarks  today  he  not 
counted  as  om^  speech  ai-ainst  the  pcnd- 
liu:  bill 

Thr  {'RFSIDINO  OFFICKR  Without 
o»)  rct:on,  i:  i>  .>-o  (irdtrr<l 


Jewish  organizations.  He  was  a  former 
rabbi  in  Berlin,  Gennany,  where  his  out- 
spoken criticisms  of  Hitler  resulted  in 
his  reixated  arrests  by  the  Nazis  before 
his  expulsion  from  Germany  in  1937 
Rabbi  Prinz  is  an  outstanding-  leader  in 
the  I'nited  States  in  the  fi^ht  a^-ainsl 
ratism  and  bii:otry. 


R.MilU   ,I(  '.\CHIM  PRINZ 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  was  honored  today  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Rabbi  Joachim  Priiu.  who  de- 
livered the  openin",  prayer. 

Rabbi  Prin/,  spiritual  leader  of  Temple 
B  Nai  Abraham,  of  Newark.  N.J.,  is  the 
national  president  of  the  American  Jew- 
i.'-h  Conpress  and  of  the  national  con- 
ference of  president's  of  ma.ior  American 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  HART.  Mr  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  111  o'clock  noon  lomorrow. 

'I  he  motion  was  aurec-d  to;  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  48  minutes  pm.i  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow.  Friday 
May  7.  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Joseph  Baranowski:  One  of  Nation's  12 
Outstanding  Physical  Fitness  Leaders 
of  1964 


that  Joe  Baranowski  should  receive  the 
recognition  and  gratitude  that  he  so  well 
deserves. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  salute 
Joseph  Lewis  Baranowski  of  Mishawaka, 
Ind.,  in  my  congressional  district,  on 
his  selection  as  one  of  the  Nation  s  12 
Outstanding  Physical  Fitness  Leaders  of 
1964. 

The  12  winners  were  honored  this  week 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  by  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  were  se- 
lected from  hundreds  of  candidates  from 
44  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  national  award, 
which  was  initiated  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness, is  to  "honor  individuals  who  con- 
tribute much  but  receive  little  of  the 
publicity  going  to  championship  ath- 
letes and  bigtime  football  coaches." 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Joe  Baranowski 
organized  thQ  Indiana  Independent  Ath- 
letic Association  to  give  the  youth  of 
Mishawaka  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  sports.  The  activities  of  the  IIAA  in- 
clude summer  softball,  winter  basketball 
leagues,  bowling,  and  golf. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  Joe  Baranowski's  longtime  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  youth  of  his  city  were 
not  performed  as  a  part  of  his  regular 
occupation  but  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Mr. 
Baranowski  works  as  a  plant  guard  at 
the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Mish- 
awaka. 

The  occasions  are  few  in  which  we 
give  recognition  to  our  Nation's  private 
citizeris  who  devote  their  time,  efforts 
and  money  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  am  pleased  that  the  Jaycees 
have  seen  fit  to  do  so.    It  is  also  fitting 


Dr.  Gilbert  Klaperman 
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Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listen 
with  reverence  to  our  opening  prayer 
each  day.  Today  I  had  the  honor  of 
hearing  my  own  spiritual  leader,  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Klaperman.  rabbi  of  Congregation 
Beth  Sholom,  Lawrence,  Long  Island. 
N.Y.  Our  guest  chaplain  today  served 
during  'World  "War  II  as  chaplain  in  the 
Canadian  Army  with  the  reserve  rank 
of  captain.  Ordained  by  the  Rabbi  Isaac 
Elchanan  Theological  Seminary  in  1941, 
he  received  his  B.A.,  and  doctoral  degree 
at  Yeshiva  University  and  his  M.A.  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Rabbi  Klaperman  is  president  of  the 
National  Jewish  Book  Council,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis, 
assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  Ye- 
shiva University,  vice  president  of  the 
Hadoar,  chaplain  at  the  Nassau  County 
Jail,  and  active  in  many  Jewish  and  civic 
organizations. 

Previously,  Dr.  Klaperman  taught 
comparative  religion,  history,  Bible,  eth- 
ics and  related  courses  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  Talmud  at  the 
Teachers  Institute  of  Yeshiva  University. 
He  was  the  director  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Hillel  Foundation  of  Queens  University 
in  Kingston,  Ontario;  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  Iowa  State  College  in 
Iowa;  The  Citadel  at  Charleston,  S.C. 
and  at  Clemson  College  in  Clemson,  S.C. 

Rabbi  Klaperman  served  in  pulpits  at 
Charleston,  S.C;  West  New  York  and 
Kingston,  Ontario,  prior  to  coming  to 
Lawrence. 


He  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  Re- 
ligion."  "Who's  Who  in  World  Jewry,' 
"Who's  Who  in  the  East,"  and  "Who's 
Who  in  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities," and  is  a  past  president  of  Yeshiva 
Collese  Alumni  Organization  and  past 
national  secretary  of  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America. 

Rabbi  Klaperman  has  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  "Jewish  Life,"  "Opinion, 
Horizon."  "Jewish  Spectator"  and  the 
"American  Educator  Encyclopedia."  is 
the  author  of  a  definitive  history  of  Ye- 
shiva University  and  coauthor  with  his 
wife  of  a  four-volume  history  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

Rabbi  Klaperman  has  traveled  exten- 
sively and  was  a  member  of  the  five-man 
delegation  of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America  that  conducted  a  7-week  fact- 
finding mission  in  Russian  and  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
1956. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  my  colleagues 
to  know  about  my  spiritual  leader,  so 
they  would  better  understand  my  pride 
and  happiness  today. 


Results  of  a  Public  Opinion  Poll 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  listed  below  are  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire  mailed  out  to  100,000 
people  about  6  weeks  ago.  Results  have 
been  most  gratifying  as  we  have  had  a 
return  of  over  15,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  is 
the  answer  to  question  No.  4,  if  you  favor 
the  medicare  bill  tied  in  with  social  secu- 
rity. A  resounding  "No"  was  given  to 
this  question  as  86.6  percent  of  our 
replies  voted  "No"  and  only  7.7  percent  in 
favor. 
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Question  No.  2.  which  asked  if  you  ap- 
niove  of  the  present  $3.5  billion  a  year 
foiei"!!  aid  proRiam,  was  al.so  included  in 
mv  1964  questionnaire.  It  is  intere.stinK 
to'note  that  the  percentages  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  both  years.  This 
ve'ar  8.6  perctnt  apinoved;  79.7  percent 
di'^appioved;  and  12.5  pi  icent  were  not 
.mite  last  year,  in  answtr  to  the  .same 
quf^ti.)!!.  8  6  percent  approved;  81  per- 
cent disapproved:  and  lu  5  p(  ret  nt  were 
not  sure. 


Nebra.skans  continue  to  want  to  solve 
their  i)roblems  either  throut;h  individual 
initiative  or  at  the  State  or  local  level 
Two-thirds  do  not  approve  of  the 
Federal-aid-to-education  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  73  percent 
oppo.sed  doubling  the  appropriation  to 
eany  on  tlie  aniipjv<-rty  i)i()Riam  fi)i  tli'- 
coinine  fiscal  year. 

It  is  mtercstin'^  to  nr)te  that  72  6  jx-i - 
C(  r.t  favor  only  7  3  percent  o|ip')se(l  my 
bill    H  R.    333   V.  hich   would   amend    the 


Sheiman  AiUl-Tni>>t  .^^t  aid  Itiinr  lh« 
labor  unions  unrti  i  its  p:>vim  'ii"-  »i'd 
20  percent  wer«'  n^t  suie 

One  of  the  leaM  r  iiir'.uMw  !iplu%  !■* 
In  re'fntd  to  t^ie  nt'i  u  ult  ui  r  pm  mm*  ^«^ 
the  iM-rcenl.Tpr  nf  N  -t  sum  vuirn  »«> 
so  larre  that  it  d,d  not  liVi-  n  rlrur  pic- 
ture No  separate  ntjin.^  weie  com- 
piled from  nonfiiimeis  so  it  is  difTlcult 
to  properly  analyze  the  anv\^e!s  l>  cjU' s- 
t  '>iis  N  )   1 

The  results  of  the  riueslionnaire  follow 
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<l.  II.U.  4.'i(r.',  to  allow  parents  who  have  children  in  college  or  university  an  addi- 
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In  r.  i:.iril  lot  he  pres.iit  w  ar  in  \  lelnain.  in  which  the  United  .<tate?  is  currontly  enf^aped  to  the  extent  o(  approxiiuatoly  25,000  Ameri- 
i.iii  lr...ip^  plus  planes  and  ciniipnii  nt.  do  you— 

lal  Approve  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  Uinc  liandleil'.' ..- - - 

(Ill  K.ivor  withdraw inp  of  American  military  aid  from  \  i(  tnam? ^ 

(ci  K  ivor  increiusinc  militarv  aid  and  stcpiiinn  up  our  involvement  in  this  war.    .        -----,- •""'«'":'•"" x7:.iV„Vi.'.:  oV A  is 

1)0  you  f.ivor  repeal  of . 4c.  140.)"of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  which  would  nullify  the  right-to-work  law  now  in  effect  m  Nebraska  and  18 
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Hero  Medal  for  Ronald  Sands,  Jr. 
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Ml*.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  presented  one  of  the  coveted  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  Gold  Life- 
saver  Medals  to  Ronald  Charles  Sands, 
Jr.  He  is  a  12-year-old  student  at  Onte- 
launee  Elementary  School  in  Leesport. 
in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent.  Ronald  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's 13  school  safety  patrol  youngsters 
to  receive  the  award  for  having  saved 
the  lives  of  schoolmates  in  traffic  inci- 
dents. 

The  ceremony  was  held  on  Thursday, 
May  6,  at  the  White  House.  It  is  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  that  the  Life- 
saver  Medal,  the  highest  award  in  the 
safety  patrol  movement,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Ronald  was  accompanied  to  the 
White  House  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Jac- 
quelyn  Sands;  Stanley  A.  Prey,  super- 
vising principal  of  Schuylkill  Valley  joint 
school  system;  Mrs.  Prey;  Frank  B.  Syl- 
vester, director  of  school  safety  educa- 
tion for  the  Reading  Automobile  Club; 
Robert  R.  Gerhart,  Jr.,  club  public  re- 


lations director;  Mrs.  Margie  S.  Rhodes, 
and  Mrs.  Kathi-yn  S.  Wolford. 

The  event  precedes  by  2  days  the  29th 
national  school  safety  patrol  parade  on 
Washington's  Constitution  Avenue.  Sat- 
urday, May  8.  More  than  22,000 
youngsters  from  21  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  march  in  tribute 
to  the  Nation's  850,000  safety  patrol 
members.  Berks  Coimty  high  school 
bands  from  Reading,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  Boyertown  will  participate. 

Later  the  same  day,  the  13  young 
heroes,  2  girls  and  11  boys,  visited  the 
ofTice  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  veteran  G-man  a  plaque 
naming  him  "an  honorary  member  of 
the  school  safety  patrols." 

Today,  when  much  is  heard  about 
juvenile  delinquency,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  there  arc  many  brave  young  people 
of  whom  we  can  be  proud.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  effort  which 
earned  Ronald  the  gold  Lifesaver  Medal. 
As  Ronald  was  waiting  with  a  group  of 
children,  April  30,  1964.  at  a  schoolbus 
stop  on  rural  Route  61  near  Leesport. 
Pa.,  a  large  truck  passed  the  approach- 
ing bus  on  a  curve  and  began  to  skid 
on  the  wet  highway.  The  skid  Brought 
the  ti-uck  onto  the  road  shoulder  with 
several  mailboxes  and  the  children  in  its 
path.  Ronald,  realizing  the  imminent 
danger,  turned  around  and  pushed  his 
small  sister,  Susan,  and  several  other 
children  back  toward  the  bus  shelter. 


Ronald's  prompt  action  prevented  injury 
to  the  youngsters  both  from  the  broken 
mailboxes  flying  through  the  air  and  the 
skidding  tinick. 


Weirton  Steel  Co.  Commended  for  Its 
Program  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control— Senator  Randolph  Partici- 
pates in  Dedication  of  New  Equipment 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  April  30,  1965,  a  remote  cont-ol 
switch  activating  a  huge  electrostatic 
precipitator  at  the  Weirton  Steel  opera- 
tion of  National  Steel  Corp.  was  formally 
placed  in  service.  This  facility  was  in- 
stalled to  control  air  pollution  from  the 
open-hearth  furnaces  in  Weirton,  W.  Va. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  it 
was  my  privilege  and  responsibility  to 
participate.  The  switch  was  thrown,  the 
button  was  pressed,  then  came  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  red-brown  plumes  of 
smoke  billowing  from  these  open-hearth 
furnace    stacks    transformed    within    2 
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minutes  into  clean  air,  leaving  the  pre- 
cipitator stack. 

State  of   West  Virginia  officials  and 
National  Steel  Corp.  executives  present 
were  aware  that  far  more  than  a  simple 
action  of  that  moment  was  associated 
with  this  undertaking.    Members  of  the 
West  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission, State  Agriculture  Commissioner 
Gus  R.  Douglas,  and  Samuel  Kusic.  rep- 
resenting an  active  State  air  pollution 
cantrol  body;  Mr.  C.  G.  Toumay,  presi- 
dent of  Weirtcn  Steel  Co.,  and  his  staff, 
representing   an   enlightened   industrial 
management;   and  several  million  dol- 
lars, representing  the  cost  of  this  facility: 
all  working  together  were  necessary  to 
achieve   this   transformation.     Let   the 
record  reflect.  Mr.  President,  that  when 
these  basic  ingredients  are  present,  air 
and  stream  pollution  problems,  no  matter 
how  complex,  can  and  are  being  solved 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment.    These   factors   are   effective   in 
West  Virginia.     Other  State  and  local 
ofBcials  at  this  significant  ceremony  were 
State  Senators  Chester  R.  Hubbard  and 
William  Tompos  of  the  First  District; 
members    of    the    house    of    delegates, 
George  G.  Griffith  and  George  Di  Tokash 
of  Hancock  County;  and  Mayor  Frank  A. 
Rybka,  of  Weirton. 

Prior  to  the  ceremony,  Weirton  Steel 
officials  explained  in  seme  detail  to  these 
guests,  the  full  extent  of  their  current 
air  and  stream  pollution  control  prog- 
ress. They  discussed  their  new  "mill  of 
the  future."  under  construction,  consist- 
ing of  a  300-ton  basic  oxygen  process,  a 
vacuum  degassing  unit  and  a  continuous 
casting  installation.  For  the  first  time 
in  this  countiT.  these  three  units  will 
function  in  unison  to  make  a  superior 
steel  product;  thus  the  name,  "Mill  of 
the  Future."  These  facilities  requu-e 
large  amounts  of  water  for  cooling,  scale 
removal  and  dust  collection — over  50 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day.  The 
v.ater  treatment  facilities  planned  by 
Weirton  Steel  will  fit  their  name  for  this 
"Mill  of  the  Future."  They  will  recir- 
culate 90  percent  of  this  water  thi-ough 
complex  filters,  oil  and  scale  basins,  clar- 
Ifiers.  and  finally,  polishing  pressure 
filters.  As  water  is  returned  to  the  Ohio 
River,  it  will  meet  the  most  stringent  re- 
quirements for  water  quality. 

Before  the  basic  oxygen  process  effluent 
Is  released  to  the  atmosphere,  this  air 
wiU  be  washed  in  a  wet  scrubber  and  an- 
other clean  stack  will  mark  the  Weirton 
horizon,  all  of  this  at  a  cost  of  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  company  management  also  dis- 
cussed with  us  a  new  sulfuric  acid  dis- 
posal facility  to  completely  eliminate  the 
discharge  of  waste  sulfuric  pickling  acid 
Into  the  Ohio  River.  This  installation,  on 
which  operating  costs  equal  $1,000  per 
day,  will  collect  and  neutralize  all  sul- 
furic acid  v.astes  from  the  Weirton  Steel 
plant.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  com- 
plete remodeling  of  the  cold  rolling 
tandem  mills  to  recirculate  rolling  solu- 
tions and  install  oil  collection  and  re- 
moval basins  to  prevent  rolling  oils  from 
entering  the  Ohio  River.  These  installa- 
tions represent  current  projects  to  re- 
duce air  and  stream  pollution  at 
Weirton.  Much  more  has  been  done  and 
much  more  will  be  done.    National  Steel 


officials  told  me  during  this  visit,  that 
their  current  budget  commitments  at 
Weirton  Steel  for  control  of  air  and 
stream  pollution  equaled  approximately 
$10  million.  This  has  been  committed 
by  an  industrial  company  working  with 
local  and  State  officials  with  no  involve- 
ment of  Federal  authorities. 

The  Weirton  Steel  plant  occupies  a  sig- 
nificant place  in  the  economic,  social,, 
and  civic  life  of  the  northern  section  of 
our  State,  where  it  employs  almost  13,- 
000  persons.  Leadership  in  many  as- 
pects of  civic  affairs  is  exercised  by 
company  personnel,  and  it  is  noteworthy, 
in  this  respect,  that  the  former  president 
of  Weirton  Steel,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Millsop,  served  as  a  mayor  of  that  city 
and  was  responsible  for  much  commu- 
nity progress  and  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
munity purpose. 

If  all  industrial  management  officials 
were  as  progressive  and  as  civic  minded 
as  are  those  of  the  Weirton  Steel,  and 
if  all  State  and  local  officials  were  as 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  pollution  control  as  are  those  now 
serving  in  West  Virginia,  the  Congress 
would  perhaps  not  need  to  act  on  Fed- 
eral standards  for  air  and  water  quality. 
As  legislators  we  must  recognize  that 
these  large  expenditures  for  cleaning  our 
air  and  water  and  for  the  beautification 
of  America  do  not  result  in  any  financial 
return  to  industiT-  On  the  contrary, 
they  result  in  substantial  costs. 

As  legislators,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
enacting  abatement  legislation  based  on 
enfoi-cement  authority,  we  should  create 
an  effective  incentive  for  the  continua- 
tion, acceleration,  and  expansion  of 
abatement  projects  constructed  at  the 
initiative  of  industi-y.  We  can  do  so  by 
supporting  legislation  that  will  give  tax 
recognition  to  amounts  expended  by  in- 
dustry to  improve  the  quality  of  air  and 
water — our  invaluable  natural  resources. 
As  I  stated  in  my  remarks  at  Wierton 
on  April  30,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  during  this  session  on  leg- 
islation which  would  give  to  industi-y  an 
accelerated  writeoff  of  investments  in 
pollution  abatement  equipment.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1670,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  believe  that  society  as  a  whole 
should  bear  some  of  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  which  is  necessitated  by  the 
increasing  industrialization  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  growing  population  density. 
For  these  reasons  I  shall  press  for  early 
action  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  well  as 
legislation  to  bring  some  relief  to  those 
companies  which  seek  to  implement  the 
goals  of  that  legislation. 


Hudson,  Mass.,  Centennial 
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OF   ICASSACHCSETTS 
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Thursday,  May  6, 196S 

Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  part  of  the  remarks  I  recently 
made  at  the  precentennial  banquet  for 
the  town  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  attended  by 
a  very  large  gathering  of  leaders  and 
prominent  citizens  of  that  wonderful 
community. 

I  am  anxious  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  most  impressive 
and  memorable  event  which  was  so 
greatly  appreciated  by  cvci-yone  in  at- 
tendance and  was  indeed  a  very  splendid 
beginning  of  the  centennial  observance 
to  follow. 

Hudson's  centennial  celebration  will 
most  assuredly  be  one  of  the  very  best. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  good  and 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Anthony  O'Malley, 
and  his  fine  committee,  its  great  success 
is  already  forecast. 

The  above  mentioned  follows: 

Rfmarks  I^f  Part  of  Concbessman  Philip  J. 
PiiiLBiN.  Precentennial  Banquet,  Hudson, 
Ma-ss.,  May  1.  1965 

Speaking  at  the  precentennial  banquet  In 
Hudson  last  night.  Con  ressman  Phiup  J. 
Philbin,  of  Clinton,  called  for  calmness, 
firmness,  unity,  and  reasoned  Judgments  In 
the  current  international  crisis  and  declared 
that  the  American  people  must  stand  behind 
the  President  and  ovir  national  policy  of  de- 
fending helpless  peoples  from  Communist 
tyranny  and  safeguarding  our  own  security. 

If  this  Nation  shows  weakness  in  facing  up 
now  with  resolution  and  strength  to  Com- 
munist aggression,  the  day  may  well  come 
when  we  may  have  to  face  these  dangers  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  or  Boston  Harbor  rather 
than  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

This  is  not  an  imperialist  nation,  he  said. 
We  seek  no  territory  or  domination  of  others. 
We  do  not  wish  to  control  the  affairs  of 
other  nations.  But  we  cannot  stand  by  idlv 
wliile  the  Communist  conspiracy  perpetrates 
one  attack  after  another  upon  poor,  helpless, 
defenseless  peoples,  and  moves  with  evil  de- 
sign and  aggression  to  spread  its  powerful 
tentacles  all  over  the  earth,  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  we  actively  seek  peace 
with  all  nations,  and  we  seek  to  establish 
permanent  peace  in  the  world,  and  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  for  peace  at 
any  time  that  the  Communists  are  willing 
to  negotiate  in  honesty  and  good  faith. 

The  peace  we  seek  must  be  based  on  Justice 
for  all,  and  not  on  currender  to  the  selfish. 
territorial  designs,  threats  and  aggressive 
acts  toward  world  domination  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The  President  of  the  tJnited  States  Is  doing 
everything  he  can  to  propose  and  secure  the 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time,  above  all.  to 
protect  the  freedom  and  security  of  this 
country,  this  hemisphere,  and  keep  our  com- 
mitments to  freedom  and  security  in  the 
world  so  vital  to  our  own. 

It  Is  a  time  for  loyal  Americans  to  stfjid 
behind  hlra  and  strengthen  his  policy  «nd 
his  purpose,  and  It  can  be  said  to  the  g^e8t 
credit  of  this  Nation  that  almost  everyone 
in  the  Congress  on  a  nonpartisan  basl.^  is 
following  that  course. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  through  uise 
Btatesmanship,  through  our  great  strength 
and  power,  through  our  military  might  and 
economic  resources,  greater  than  any  In  his- 
tory, or  the  world,  and  through  the  loya/ty 
and  devotion  and  spiritual  courage  of  the 
American  people,  we  will  soon  find  a  way  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Nation  and  the  world 

I  heartily  congratulate  the  people  of  Hud- 
son and  their  able,  dedicated  leaders  upon 
this  occasion,  and  this  banquet  meeting, 
which  has  been  so  delightful  for  aU  of  us. 
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I  am  sure  that  it  marks  the  start,  a  good 
and  worthy  start,  of  your  centennial  cele- 
bration. It  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  undertaking  the  preparations  for 
this  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  this 
wonderful  community.  But  there  are  good 
heads,  willing  hands  and  open  hearts  to 
lighten  your  tasks. 

Hudson  Is  a  town  rich  in  all  the  best,  most 
constructive  virtues  of  America.  It  has  an 
illustrious  history.  It  has  been  distin- 
guished time  and  time  again.  In  peace  and 
in  war  In  turmoil  and  in  strife,  and  at  every 
time  in  history  for  the  lofty  patriotism  of  Its 
people,  their  unexcelled  citizenship,  their  al- 
legiance to  the  best  values  of  America,  the 
fervor  of  their  spiritual  beliefs  and  their 
unceasing  labor  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
American  dream. 

Much  more  can  be  and  will  be  said  on 
that  subject  during  the  days  of  your  celebra- 
tion, but  I  want  it  to  be  noted  tonight 
that  there  Is  ho  place  In  this  country  where 
there  Is  greater  loyalty,  a  finer  spirit  of  civic 
responsibility  or  a  more  God-fearing,  free- 
dom-loving people  devoted  to  American  ideals 
and  principles  than  In  this  beautiful  Mas- 
sachusetts town  of  Hudson. 

I  want  you  all  to  know  how  very  proud  I 
am  of  you,  and  this  splendid  American  com- 
munity of  yours  which  In  every  sense  has 
done  so  much  to  build  up  our  beloved  State 
and  to  make  our  country  a  better,  healthier, 
more  progressive,  more  prosperous,  free  and 
happy  place  in  which  to  live,  and  how  very 
grateful  I  am  for  your  kindness,  cooperation, 
and  warm  friendship  and  support  which  has 
done  so  much  to  help  and  encourage  me  in 
my  difficult  work. 

I  am  sure  that  your  anniversary  observance, 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  you  have  here, 
will  be  most  successful  and  inspiring,  and 
I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  am  looking 
forward  to  cooperating  with  you  In  every  way 
I  can,  to  make  It  the  most  memorable  oc- 
casion of  Its  kind  In  the  long,  illustrious 
history  of  this  great  town. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  all  of 
you,  for  giving  me  the  high  and  happy 
privilege  of  being  with  you  tonight. 


International  Executive  Service  Corps 
Underway 


a  short-term  basis  with  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  less-developed  countries.  The 
lESC  hopes  to  relieve  the  shortage  of 
skilled  executives  and  management  lead- 
ership which  presently  limits  the  growth 
of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment encouraged  the  formation  of  the 
lESC  and  provided  the  initial  planning 
and  financial  support  to  get  it  underway, 
although  the  direction  and  control  comes 
wholly  from  the  private  sector. 

The  lESC  has  now  initiated  prelimi- 
nary surveys  or  active  projects  in  eight 
countries:  Panama,  Costa  Rica.  Peru, 
Colombia,  Brazil,  Taiwan.  Iran,  and 
Pakistan.  In  Panama,  executives  are  at 
work  on  three  projects,  including  assist- 
ance to  a  general  engineering  and  alumi- 
num manufacturing  firm,  and  three 
more  are  under  consideration.  In  Peru, 
where  there  is  a  meat  shortage,  an  lESC 
executive  is  studying  possibilities  of  mar- 
keting whale  meat.  In  Colombia,  an- 
other executive  is  working  with  a  general 
construction  company,  and  in  Brazil 
lESC  is  preparing  to  cooperate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Industries  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  small  businesses. 

The  great  acceptance  of  the  corps  both 
at  home  and  abroad  is  a  credit  to  private 
American  initiative  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  less  fortunate  countries.  It 
is  also  an  important  indication  of  the 
wider  private  involvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  aid  recipient  nations 
which  is  being  strongly  encouraged  by 
our  Government. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other significant  step  has  been  taken  by 
American  private  enterprise  with  the 
help  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  abroad. 
This  month  the  newly  formed  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Corps  (lESC) 
signed  its  first  country  agreement  to 
undertake  projects  to  improve  business 
and  managerial  techniques  with  Pan- 
ama. President  Marco  A.  Robles  signed 
on  behalf  of  Panama  at  the  ceremony 
in  the  Presidential  Palace,  Panama  City, 
and  representing  the  lESC  were  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Omer  C.  Lunsford,  lESC  representative 
in  Panama. 

The  corps  is  a  nonprofit,  private  cor- 
poration formed  by  leading  American 
businessmen  whose  purpose  is  to  recruit 
American  business  executives  to  woi'k  on 


Anniversary  of  Israel  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, the  6th  of  May  1965,  presents  me 
with  the  welcome  opportunity  to  express 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  the  cou- 
rageous people  of  Israel  on  this,  their 
17th  anniversary  of  independence. 

For  nearly  two  milienia  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  Second  Temple  by  the 
armies  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Jews 
of  the  world  were  forced  to  look  upon 
their  ancient  heritage  as  a  purely  spirit- 
ual matter.  Never  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, was  the  dream  of  the  return  to 
Zion  forgotten.  The  goal  of  once  again 
establishing  the  independent  State  of 
Israel  permeated  the  literature,  the  art 
and  culture,  the  lives  and,  of  course,  the 
i-eligion  of  the  world's  Jews. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century, 
due  in  large  part  to  a  new  series  of  po- 
groms, a  concerted  drive  to  create  a  new 
homeland  on  the  foundations  of  the  old 
was  begun.  Called  Zionism,  after  the 
hill  in  Je'-usalem  which  bears  that  name. 
it  soon  attracted  many  notable  adherents, 
as  well  as  the  support  of  a  great  number 
of  Jews  in  countries  the  world  over. 


With  the  close  of  World  War  I,  and  the 
express  support  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, immigration  to  Palestine  by  refugees 
from  war-ravaged  Europe  increased 
markedly.  Despite  the  desire  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Palestine  for  peace- 
ful and  fruitful  cooperation  with  the 
Arab  community,  the  irresponsible  lead- 
ership of  the  Arabs  encouraged  violent 
opposition  to  Jewish  property  and  activi- 
ties. 

In  an  effort  to  settle  the  early  peren- 
nial problem  of  the  future  of  Palestine, 
Great  Britain  asked  the  United  Natioiis 
for  assistance.  And,  in  late  1947,  a  his- 
toric decision  was  reached :  the  partition 
of  Palestine  into  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab 
State,  joined  together  in  an  economic 
union.  Once  again,  however,  the  in- 
transigence of  the  Arabs  proved  that 
the  final  realization  of  this  age-old 
dream  was  not  to  become  an  inmiediate 
reaUty.  As  soon  as  the  mandate  ended, 
and  the  newly  independent  State  of  Is- 
rael was  proclaimed  in  May  of  1948.  the 
armieo  of  the  neighboring  Arab  States 
attacked  and  tried  to  thwart  the  peace- 
ful implementation  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion. 

The  self-defense  forces  of  the  Israeli, 
and  the  courage  and  conviction  of  the 
citizem-y  of  the  new  state  were,  however, 
more  than  a  match  for  the  invaders. 
Once  the  aimistice  agreements  had  been 
signed,  this  courageous  country  em- 
barked upon  programs  to  realize  the 
dreams  and  ideals  of  centuries,  even 
though  there  remained  the  constant 
threat  of  new  attacks  from  its  Arab 
neighbors. 

What  has,  in  fact,  been  achieved  in 
tlie  17  short  years  which  have  passed  is 
remarkable.  In  the  field  of  agriculture, 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed  ; 
in  the  field  of  industry,  thousands  of  new 
enterprises  have  been  created;  and  new 
towns  and  cities,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
universities  have  been  founded  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  facilities  for  the  ex- 
panding population.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  the  economy,  as  well  of  the  per  capita 
income,  are  among  the  very  highest  in 
the  world. 

Indeed,  in  the  very  short  period  since 
Israel  has  once  again  become  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions, the  progress  which  her  people  have 
achieved  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  great  respect  and 
deep  conviction  that  I  today  salute  this 
small  state  and  its  people  on  another  of 
the  many,  many  anniversaries  I  expect 
to  see  it  celebrate. 


Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    TCRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  fair  packag- 
ing and  labeling  legislation,  which  that 
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committee  Is  presently  studying.  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  need  for  the 
enactment  of  this  remedial  legislation, 
and  have  long  advocated  its  passage.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  measure,  I  w-ould  like  to  in- 
corporate my  testimony  in  the  Record 
for  today: 

Testimony  of  Representative  Setmoub  Hal- 
pern,    OP    New    York,    Senate    Commerce 

Committee,  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 

Legislation,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
committee,  to  present  my  views  on  S.  985, 
Senator  Hart's  fair  packaging  and  labeling 
bill,  and  on  my  companion  measure,  H.R. 
7493. 

1  respectfully  urge  this  committee  to  ac- 
cord favorable  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion which,  quite  simply,  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  accurate  and  com- 
plete Information  on  the  foods  and  drugs  he 
is  buying. 

The  problems  and  abuses  toward  which 
this  legislation  addresses  itself  are  well 
known  to  every  shopper.  For  too  long  shop- 
pers have  had  to  contend  with  bogus  cents- 
off  sales;  they  have  had  to  hunt  diligently 
for  statements  of  net  weight  only  to  find 
them  expressed  In  fractions  or  iinits  of  meas- 
ure unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  consumer, 
and  deliberately  employed  to  defy  rational 
comparison  of  similar  prodxicts  In  varying 
sized  packages.  Consumers  have  been  mis- 
led by  attractive  pictures  appearing  on  pack- 
ages and  purporting  to  represent  the  product 
Inside — pictures  of  cookies  Just  chock  full 
of  chocolate  chips,  for  example.  It  Is  not 
until  the  package  is  opened,  that  the  truth 
Is  learned:  the  picture  bears  precious  little 
resemblance  to  the  product. 

In  addition  to  these  abuses,  we  note  such 
things  as  oversized  packages  and  the  use  of 
meaningless  catch  phrases  like  "Jumbo 
quart"  and  "giant  half  pint."  Another  In- 
teresting phenomenon  may  be  witnessed  in 
advertisements  which  boldly  proclaim  "foiir 
servings"  or  "six  servings."  These  may  be 
true  If  we  are  serving  small  children  who 
have  been  nibbling  all  day  long,  but  If  the 
product  Is  Intended  to  be  served  to  adults, 
then  these  ads  are  grossly  misleading. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  proven  impossible  to 
rely  on  Industry  to  rid  Itself  of  these  unfair 
practices.  In  all  candor  though,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  I  under- 
stand some  companies  really  made  an  effort 
to  reform.  But  when  the  qiie.<;tlonable  prac- 
tices of  other  competing  firms  meet  with 
success,  even  the  good  firms  feel  constrained 
to  follow  suit. 

This  legislation  would  loy  the  ground  rules, 
clearly  and  forcefully,  for  all  to  obey.  In 
this  way  reputable  firms  would  not  be  dis- 
advantaged by  the  mischief  of  their  less 
scrupulous  competitors. 

In  substance,  the  bill  makes  it  unlawful  to 
distribute  in  interstate  commerce  any  pack- 
aged or  labeled  consumer  commodity  if  the 
label  or  package  does  not  conform  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  the  bill. 
These  regulations  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  where  products 
like  soap,  detergents,  and  paper  are  Involved; 
an'i  where  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  are 
to  be  regulated,  the  responsible  authority 
will  be  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  some  areas,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  regulatioris  be  promulgated;  in 
other,  more  complex  areas,  the  bill  sets  forth 
the  kinds  of  regulations  which  may  be  pro- 
mulgated, but  leaves  the  final  decisions  to 
the  administering  authorities,  to  allow  for 
sufficient  flexibility. 

Thus  it  will  be  mandatory  to  publish  regu- 
lations— 


1.  Requiring  the  statement  of  net  con- 
tents on  the  front  panels  of  packages,  and  on 
labels  affixed  to  the  commodities; 

2.  Establishing  standards  of  prominence 
for  the  net  contents  statements; 

3.  Prohibiting  addition  to  net  contents 
statements  of  qualifying  words  or  phrases; 

4.  Specifying  exceptions  to  the  foregoing 
requirements; 

5.  Prohibiting  "cents  off"  or  other  state- 
ments of  price  reduction  or  price  advantage 
on  packages  or  labels; 

6.  Prohibiting  the  placing  on  packages  of 
Illustrations  which  misrepresent  the  con- 
tents of  the  package. 

In  the  discretionary  area,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  author- 
ized to  publish  regulations — after  public 
hearings  and  consultations  with  persons  af- 
fected thereby — which  would  extend  to — 

1.  Establishing  reasonable  weights  or 
quantities  in  which  a  commodity  shall  be 
distributed  for  retail  sale; 

2.  Preventing  use  of  packages  of  sizes, 
shapes  or  dimensions  which  are  likely  to  de- 
ceive consumers  as  to  net  quantity  of  con- 
tents; 

3.  Establishing  standards  other  than  net 
quantity  of  contents  for  designating  quan- 
tity of  contents; 

4.  Defining  what  constitutes  a  "serving"; 

5.  Providing  standards  for  alternative 
designations  for  quantity  of  contents  which 
cannot  meaningfully  be  designated  In  terms 
of  weight,  measure,  or  count;  and 

6.  Requiring  labels  and  packages  to  dis- 
close sufficient  Information  regarding  prod- 
uct ingredients  and  composition  as  will  es- 
tablish or  preserve  fair  competition  between 
competing  products  by  enabling  consumers 
to  make  rational  comparison  with  respect 
to  price  and  other  factors  or  to  prevent  con- 
sumer deception. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  would 
object  to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  on  the 
grounds  that  ample  authority  already  exists 
to  control  these  abuses,  or  that  It  would 
stifle  the  growth  of  Industries  or  preclude 
product  diversification.  I  believe  these 
charges  are  unfounded. 

As  far  as  present  authority  Is  concerned, 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  put  his  finger  on  the 
problem  when  he  explained  that  under  the 
present  law,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
must  demonstrate  consumer  deception  be- 
fore it  can  act.  As  a  result,  it  has  not  proved 
feasible  to  issue  orders,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  requiring  affirmative  disclosures  on 
packages,  of  net  contents,  or  defining  what 
constitutes  a  "serving,"  or  requiring  labels 
to  disclose  Information  concerning  product 
Ingredients  or  composition.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  be 
empowered  to  issue  regulations  governing 
this  area — and  the  Regulations  would  have 
the  force  of  law. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Federal  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  ample  authority  to  curtail 
the  abuses  this  bill  seeks  to  correct.  But 
Conimlssioncr  Larrlck  has  explained  that 
the  Federal  Drug  Administration  is  so  caught 
up  with  handling  problems  of  public  health 
and  sanitation,  that  It  has  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  address  Itself  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  "truth  in  packaging."  Well,  this 
bill  seeks  to  see  to  It  that  the  prob- 
lem is  attended  to,  by  assigning  authority  to 
agencies  better  equipped   to  exercise   it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this 
bill  will  not  stifle  the  growth  of  industries 
or  preclude  product  diversification.  Ample 
room  is  left  for  nonprlce  competition  In  the 
marketing  of  products.  The  only  restric- 
tion Is  that  packaging  and  labeling  must  be 
honest,  must  be  fair.  1  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  this  will  not  be  Inordinately 
burdensome  on  the  Imagination  and  creativ- 
ity of  American  business. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  Mrs. 
Peterson,  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission] 
have  both  appeared  before  this  committee  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  that  the  administration  en- 
dorses this  bill.  When  one  considers  that 
the  average  family  spends  some  30  percent 
of  its  Income  on  consumer  commodities  of 
this  sort,  one  realizes  that  the  need  for  this 
legislation  has  been  with  us  far  too  long, 
and  now,  surely.  Is  the  time  for  action.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  confident  that  your  com- 
mittee will  take  this  necessary  action,  and 
will  favorably  report  this  bill  to  the  Senate. 


The  1965  College  Chemistry  Teacher 
Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  names  of 
three  outstanding  college  professors 
selected  by  the  chemical  industry  to  re- 
ceive 1965  college  chemistry  teacher 
awards.  The  awards,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented  by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Association,  Inc.,  on  June  3,  consist  of  a 
medal  and  a  citation,  accompanied  by  a 
check  for  $1,000.  MCA,  the  oldest 
chemical  industry  trade  association  in 
the  United  States,  has  conducted  the 
college  chemistry  awards  program  for 
the  past  9  yeare  with  the  aims  of  direct- 
ing public  attention  to  the  importance 
of  good  science  teaching  at  the  imder- 
graduate  level;  honoring  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  college  science  teach- 
ing; and  inspiring  qualified  students  to 
choose  careers  in  science.  To  date, 
45  professors  have  been  honored  by  the 
chemical  industi-y  as  outstanding  college 
chemistry  professors. 

Those  selected  to  receive  tlie  award 
this  year  are: 

Dr.  Ernest  L.  Eliel,  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  chemistry,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame. 

Dr.  William  Franklin  Kicffer,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  the  College  of  Wooster. 

Dr.  Albin  Iver  Johnson,  professor  of 
chemical  enrrineering  and  chairman  of 
the  department,  McMaster  University. 

Dr.  Eliel  has  been  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  chemistry  depart- 
ment since  receiving  his  Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1948.  I  am  pioud 
to  have  known  him  as  a  rrood  friend  and 
constituent  for  many  years.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  has  singled  out  the  more 
capable  sophomores  in  chemistry  and 
Riven  them  the  opportunity  to  collaborate 
with  graduate  students  on  original  re- 
search. About  80  percent  of  the  chemis- 
try majors  from  tlie  University  of  Notre 
Dame  go  on  to  graduate  study. 

Dr.  Eliel's  advanced  textbook,  "Stereo- 
chemistry of  Carbon  Compounds."  has 
been  described  as  a  classic  in  its  field  and 
has  been  adopted  as  a  text  in  many  other 
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colleges  and  universities.  Much  of  Dr. 
EUels  impact  as  a  teacher  derives  from 
his  universal  interests  as  a  chemist,  and 
"in  research  he  has  been  associated  with 
many  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduate 
students  and  postdoctorals. 

Dr    Kieffer  has  been  a  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  College  of  Wooster  for 
the  past  21  years.    He  received  his  Ph.  D. 
from  Brown  University,  his  master's  from 
Ohio  State,  and  his  B.A.  from  Wooster. 
In  all  his  lecture  work  he  attempts  to  de- 
velop basic  points  and  applications  and 
sends  undergraduate  majors  to  the  origi- 
nal literature  in  solving  problems  and 
writing  papers.     Dr.  Kieffer  constantly 
demands   a    high    standard   of    student 
preparation  and  rejects  routine  and  su- 
perficial parroting  of  text  or  lecture  ma- 
terial    He  has  been  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Chemical  Education  for  10  years  and 
ser\-ed   as   chairman   of   the    American 
Chemical   Society   Advisory   Committee 
for  Continental  Classroom.    Dr.  Kieffer 
also  was  on  the  committee  that  planned 
the  Ford  Foundation-sponsored  project 
of  putting  a  complete  high  school  chem- 
istry course  on  film. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  associate  or  assist- 
ant professor  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  Johns  Hopkins  University 
prior  to  joining  the  faculty  at  McMaster 
University  in  1963.  He  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  application  of  simula- 
tion and  optimization  procedure  in 
chemical  engineering.  His  basic  objec- 
tives in  presenting  chemical  engineering 
are  to  stimulate  students  in  expressing 
a  physical  problem  in  mathematical 
terms;  to  exploit  modern  teaching  and 
computational  aids  in  increasing  class- 
room efficiency;  and  to  relate  laboratory 
experiments  to  modern  chemical  engi- 
neering theory. 

Today  quality  teachers  are  in  short 
supply.  Tneir  number  will  never  be  ade- 
quate. These  three  science  teachers 
honored  by  the  chemical  industry  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  instruction 
of  our  youth.  They  deserve  our  recog- 
nition and  profound  gratitude. 


Tax  Justice  for  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6,  1965 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  allow  more  defini- 
tive and  extensive  tax  deductions  for 
educational  expenses  incurred  by 
teachers. 

This  legislation  is  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  are  to  encourage  qualified 
and  experienced  teachers  to  continue  in 
the  teaching  profession  as  better  trained 
teachers. 

Under  existing  law  and  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  rulings  a  teacher  is  only 
allowed  to  deduct  expenses  for  education 
undertaken  primarily  to  first,  maintain 
or  improve  skills  required  by  present 
teaching  position;  or  second,  meet  ex- 


pressed requirements  to  retain  present 
salary,  status,  or  position.  Furthermore, 
a  teacher  must  already  meet  minimum 
educational  requirements  of  his  present 
position  to  be  eligible  for  such  deduc- 
tions. 

Thus,  a  teacher  with  temporary  certi- 
fication generally  cannot  claim  a  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  incurred  to  obtain  per- 
manent certification,  for  he  has  not  met 
minimum  requirements  of  his  position. 
Similarly,  those  who  prepare  for  college 
teaching  by  teaching  part  time  while 
working  toward  an  advanced  degree 
may  not  deduct  educational  expenses  un- 
der existing  law.  It  is  unlikely  an  in- 
structor could  deduct  the  expenses  of 
additional  college  courses  applicable  to  a 
master's  degree  which  might  qualify  him 
for  an  advancement  in  salary  or  position. 
The  TreasuiT  Department  would  ques- 
tion that  his  goal  was  not  primarily  to 
maintain  or  improve  skills,  but  to  obtain 
a  new  position  or  degree. 

These  teachers  with  some  teaching  ex- 
perience who  might  become  fully  quali- 
fied and  established  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession find  little  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue their  education  under  e'xisting  tax 
regulations.  Teachers  who  could  apply 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  more 
specialized  instruction  or  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility  are  discouraged 
from  obtaining  the  education  necessary 
for  advancement.  Teachers  who  take 
the  initiative  to  become  self-improved 
teachers  are  often  actually  penalized  by 
the  IRS  rulings. 

The  IRS  must  follow  the  letter  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  has  tried  to 
provide  fair  interpretations  within  these 
limits.  However,  there  remains  exten- 
sive confusion  and  controversy.  Such 
confusion  could  be  eliminated  by  amend- 
ing the  law  to  provide  deductions  for 
educational  expenses  of  teachers  be  based 
on  explicit  provisions  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Fm-thermore,  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  allow  more  exten- 
sive tax  deductions  for  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort  and 
Investment  to  become  better  qualified 
teachers. 

If  the  bill  were  enacted  teachers  would 
not  have  to  depend  upon  IRS  interpreta- 
tions nor  to  contend  with  necessary  de- 
lays often  involved  v.ith  IRS  nllings  to 
receive  tax  deductions  for  educational 
expenses.  It  would  amend  the  code  vntii 
precise  language  to  provide  that  a 
teacher,  if  teaching  diu-ing  the  taxable 
year  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, secondary,  or  elementarj'  school, 
may  deduct  expenses  incurred  for  edu- 
cation in  an  accredited  institution  of 
higher  education  during  the  taxable 
year  or  in  any  of  the  4  preceding  years. 
If  the  bill  were  enacted,  as  long  as  a 
teacher  continues  to  teach  he  would  be 
eligible  to  deduct  educational  expenses. 
Such  expenses  would  include:  tuition  and 
fees,  expense  of  travel  away  from  home, 
and  books  and  educational  materials,  re- 
quired for  a  course  or  degree,  and  up  to 
$100  per  year  for  related  materials  and 
iDooks. 

All  deductions  now  allowable  for 
teachers'  educational  expenses  would  be 
continued.  In  addition,  my  bill  would 
effect   improvements   by   making   addi- 


tional  and   more   equitable   deductions 
available  under  the  code. 

Any  teacher  would  be  allowed  to  de- 
duct educational  expenses  as  long  as  he 
was  continuing  to  teach.  By  way  of 
example : 

First.  A  teacher  might  return  to  col- 
lege for  advanced  education.  Uix)n  re- 
suming teaching,  he  could  deduct  up  to  4 
years  of  advanced  educational  ex- 
penses— stifBcient  to  obtain  an  advanced 
degree. 

Second.  A  teacher  could  deduct  ex- 
per;ses  for  summer  school  courses  as  long 
as  he  continued  to  teach. 

Tliird.  Those  teaching  part  time  could 
deduct  expenses  paid  to  obtain  additional 
education. 

Fourth.  Tlie  teacher  temporarily  hired 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  expenses  for 
further  education  and  thus  be  encour- 
aged to  remain  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion as  fully  qualified. 

Fifth.  Deductions  allowable  for  travel 
would  be  extended  to  include  travel 
necessary  in  connection  with  a  course  of 
study.  This  would  help  the  teacher 
working  on  a  thesis  or  dissertation  which 
requires  out-of -school  experimentation 
and  fieldwork. 

Certainly,  this  legislation  would  serve 
first,  to  make  deductions  available  to 
teachers  for  educational  expenses  ex- 
plicit under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — 
a  teacher  could  go  directly  to  the  code 
to  determine  such  deductions  and  would 
not  have  to  contend  with  the  confusion 
and  necessary  delay  which  often  accom- 
pany IRS  tax  rulings;  second,  to  provide 
more  extensive  and  equitable  tax  deduc- 
tions for  teachers  who  desire  to  enrich 
their  teaching  experience  through  addi- 
tional education ;  third,  to  give  an  added 
incentive  to  experienced  and  qual:fied 
teachers  to  improve  their  teaching  ca- 
pacity. 

The  qualified  and  experienced  instruc- 
tor should  be  encouraged  to  advance  to 
more  .specialized  teaching  positions  or 
positions  of  more  responsibility. 

It  is  my  conviction  our  educational 
system  can  be  strengthened  substan- 
tially through  measures  which  seek  to 
encourage  the  individual  teacher  to  im- 
prove his  teaching  and  administrative 
capacities  and  to  continue  to  contribute 
the  benefits  of  his  experience  and  edu- 
cation to  the  educational  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill 
follows: 

H.R.   7350 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  P^venue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  deduction  of  cer- 
tain education  expenses  of  teachers 
Be   it   eiiccted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  re- 
lating   to    trade    or    business    expenses^     is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)   6s 
subsection   (g)    and  by  inserting  after  st:b- 
soction  (e>  the  following  new  subsect.on: 

••(f)  Ceet.mn  Education  Expenses  of 
Te.\ckeks. — 

••(n  In  gener.u.. — If  the  taxpayer  was  a 
teacher  during  the  tax.ible  year,  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  Include 
any  eligible  educaUon  expense  which  was 
paid  or'^lncurred  by  the  taxp.iyer  In  the  tax- 
able year  or  In  any  of  the  4  precedmg  tax- 
able years,  and  which  was  not  deductible  un- 
der this  section  in  any  previous  taxable  year. 
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"(2)     EUCIBLE       EDUCATION        EXPENSE. — FOF 

purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  •eligible 
education  expense"   means   only   an  expense 
paid  or  Incurred  after  the  taxpayer  first  be- 
came a  teacher — 
"(A)   for  his — 
"(i)  tuition  and  fees, 
"(lU    travel  away  from  home,  and 
••(ill)   books  and  educational  materials,  re- 
quired for  a  course  for  academic  credit  at  an 
Institution    of   higher    education    or    for    an 
academic  degree  at  such  an  institution;  or 

"(B)  for  his  books  and  educational  ma- 
terials, if  they  were  related  to  the  subject  of 
any  such  course. 

The  amount  deductible  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  be  limited  to  $100  for 
each  taxable  year  during  which  expenses  de- 
scribed by  such  subparagraph  were  incxirred. 
"{3)  Other  DEFiNrriONS. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

'•(A)  The  term  'teacher'  means  an  in- 
dividual compensated  for  full-time  or  part- 
time  professional  services,  related  to  an  in- 
structional program,  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  an  elementary  school,  or  a 
secondary  school.  Such  term  includes 
teachers,  librarians,  guidance  counselors, 
sup)ervisors.  and  administrators. 

"(B)  The  term  'instltiition  of  higher  edu- 
cation' has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term 
has  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
"(C)  The  terms  "elementary  school'  and 
'secondary  school"  have  the  same  meaning  as 
such  terms  have  in  sections  103(g)  and  103 
(h),  respectively,  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Cashing  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN  , 

OF    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  the  text  of 
a  resolution  congratulating  the  outstand- 
ing coeducational  secondary  school, 
Gushing  Academy,  which  is  located  in  the 
town  of  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  now  cele- 
brating Its  centennial,  upon  its  services, 
eCforts,  and  contributions  in  the  field  of 
education. 

I  may  state  that  Gushing  Academy  is 
one  of  the  great  preparatoi-y  schools  of 
our  country.  It  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  schools  devoted  to  preparation  of 
our  youth  for  college  and  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

This  centennial  celebration  is  indeed 
a  very  gratifying  and  proud  one,  since 
it  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  Gushing 
and  our  Nation  which  has  seen  this  great 
school  make  tremendous  contributions  to 
the  education  of  our  youth  and  to  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  our  country. 

I  am  proud  indeed  of  this  great  school 
and  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  in 
the  House  to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Headmaster  Bradford 
Lamson  and  everyone  associated  with  the 
great  educational  institution  which  is 
Gushing  Academy,  and  to  offer  my  com- 


mendations as  well  for  the  the  gleaming 
record  of  accomplishment  which  Gushing 
has  achieved  throughout  the  years. 

May  I  also  express  the  fervent  wish  and 
prayer  that  Gushing's  epochal  work  may 
continue  in  the  future  with  imabated  ef- 
fectiveness and  ever-widening  scope. 

Tliere  are  many  people  to  thank  for 
Gushing's  unexcelled  contributions,  and 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  enumerate  all 
of  them  in  these  remarks.  Such  great 
names  as  Wayland,  Bullock.  Lowe.  Gool- 
idge,  Dunn.  Both.  Pierce,  Vose,  Gowell, 
Quimby.  and  many  others  are  associated 
with  Gushing's  magnificent  history  over 
the  last  100  years. 

In  the  modern  era  of  Gushing  so  well 
exemplified  by  Headmaster  Lamson  and 
his  colleagues,  one  would  inevitably  have 
to  recall  the  outstanding,  dedicated  serv- 
ices of  the  distinguished  former  head- 
master, Dr.  Glarence  P.  Quimby.  who 
h-d  so  much  to  do  with  shaping  the 
modern  educational  patterns  of  the 
school,  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Wallace  of 
Fitchburg  whose  generosity  has  been 
truly  magnificent.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
other  great  educational  leaders  and 
faculty  members,  trustees,  and  a  host 
of  individuals  who  have  by  their  ability, 
devotion,  and  generosity  rendered  inval- 
uable contributions  to  Gushing. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Quimby 
during  his  reptime  secured  national  rec- 
ognition for  his  superb  leadership  and 
his  successful  efforts  in  advancing  the 
interests  and  the  stature  of  the  school  in 
innumerable,  commendable  ways. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
we  should  express  our  deep  gratitude  to 
all  these  men  and  v/omen  of  Gushing 
whose  unselfish,  dedicated,  capable  serv- 
ice and  leadership  have  been  helpful  in 
reachir.'i  the  very  high  goals  of  scholar- 
ship and  standing  that  Gushing  has 
achieved. 

For  their  splendid  contributions  that 
have  been  made  throughout  the  years  by 
very  many  persons,  including  many  gen- 
erations of  trustees,  notably  the  present 
board,  the  present  headmaster,  and  the 
faculty,  and  the  headmaster  and  facul- 
ties throughout  the  years,  whom  we  can 
never  forget,  it  is  surely  most  appropri- 
ate that  ..e  should  tender  our  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  on  this  centen- 
nial observance. 

Let  me  reiterate  that,  in  tendering  my 
heai-tiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  Gushing  and  all  its  sons  and  daughters 
upon  its  great  anniversary,  I  am  proud 
to  hail  and  salute  this  magnificent  sec- 
ondary school  which  stands  like  a  beacon 
light  in  the  educational  world. 

Deeply  moved  with  pride  and  appreci- 
ation, may  I  hope  and  pray  today  that 
Gushing  Academy  may  endure  until  the 
end  of  time,  spreading  its  wonderful  In- 
fluence, as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  over 
countless  generations  of  our  youth,  yet 
unborn,  ever  widening  and  deepening 
its  contributions  to  community.  State 
and  Nation,  and  ever  strengthening  the 
insoluable  bonds  of  affection  which  link 
this  great  school  so  closely  to  its  proud, 
distinguished  alumni. 

As  Gongressman  of  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts District,  where  Gushing  Acad- 
emy is  located,  I  join  proudly  and  joy- 
fully    In     this     wonderful     centennial 


observance  of  Gushing  Academy  and  ex- 
tend my  warm  greeting,  regards,  and 
best  wishes  to  its  alumni,  its  m.any 
friends  and  admirers  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  Long  live  Gush- 
ing Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  resloution  of  the  General 
Gourt  of  the  Gommonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing  and  hailing 
Gushing  Academy  for  its  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  education  and  public 
service,  and  extending  best  wishes  in  its 
future  endeavors,  and  a  resolution  I  have 
introduced  in  the  House  of  the  same 
tenor : 

Resolutions  Congratulating  Cushing  Acad- 
emy ON  Its  Services.  Efforts  and  Con- 
tributions IN  the  Field  of  Education 

Whereas  Cushing  Academy  was  founded 
with  funds  available  from  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Parkman  Cushing  of  Ashburnham 
and  Boston  "•  •  •  for  the  promotion  of  so 
Important  an  object  as  that  of  Improving  the 
education,  and  thus  strengthening  and  en- 
larging the  minds  of  the  rising  and  future 
generations."';  and 

Whereas  the  academy  was  chartered  by  the 
great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  on 
M;iy  15.  1865,  opening  its  doors  to  students 
approximately  10  years  later  on  September  7, 
1875,  with  first  Principal  Edwin  Pierce  (1875- 
78):  first  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  Reverend  Francis  Wayland  (1865-67); 
fourth  president  of  Brown  University;  and 
second  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
Gov.  Alexander  H.  Bullock  (1867-76),  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachxisetts; 
and 

Whereas  administrators  and  faculty  have 
been  active  In  civic  and  church  affairs  In  the 
town  of  Ashburnham  and  the  Common- 
wealth. Principals  Hervey  S.  Cowell  and 
Clarence  P.  Quimby  served  as  town  modera- 
tors for  significant  periods  of  time.  Cowell 
ran  for  Governor  on  the  State  Prohibition 
ticket;  and 

Whereas  the  academy  served  a  dual  role  up 
to  the  mld-1950"s  by  providing  the  secondary 
education  needs  of  the  town  whll.  serving  as 
one  of  New  Englands  leading  Independent 
schools  and  has  attracted  students  to  the 
Commonwealth  from  all  over  the  world  while, 
from  year  to  year,  more  than  half  of  the 
student  population  comes  from  Common- 
wealth communities;  and 

Whereas,  in  1875.  122  students  enrolled; 
In  1964.  there  are  252.  The  academy  has 
grown  from  1  major  building  to  one  with  12 
major  buildings  on  a  36-acre  campus;  and  It 
continues  to  grow  in  excellence  and  greatness 
towards  its  continuing  goal  of  maintaining 
the  best  in  coeducational  secondary  educa- 
tion :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth hereby  commends  Cushing  Acad- 
emy for  Its  accomplishments  In  the  field  of 
education  and  extends  best  wishes  in  all  their 
future  endeavors. 

Adopted  December  3.  1964. 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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H.  Res.  373 

Whereas  the  year  1965  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  charter 
of  Cushing  Academy  of  Ashburnham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  the  Great  and  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts:  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  Its  founding, 
the  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  of  Cush- 
ing Academy  have  figured  conspicuously  m 
the  growth,  development,  and  defense  of  this 
great  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Cushing  Academy  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  oldest  Independent,  coeducational, 
secondary  boarding  schools  with  more  than 
250  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and 


Whereas  the  observance  of  Cushing 
Academy"s  Charter  Year  Centennial  is  being 
celebrated  on  Saturday,  May  8.  1965.  with 
impressive  festivities  and  ceremonies  with 
alumni,  parents,  college  and  secondary  school 
educators,  local.  State,  and  National  public 
officials,  and  friends  of  Cushing  Academy  in 
attendance;  and 

Whereas  Cushing  Academy  is  an  outstand- 
ing educational  institution,  well  known  for 
Its  patriotic  contributions,  noted  for  its 
many  famous  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  many  fields  of 
endeavor  and  many  facets  of  American  life: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  its  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
the  trustees,  faculty,  students,  and  friends  of 
Cushing  Academy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  its 
charter  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
further  expresses  Ita  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  educational  services  rendered  to  the 
Nation  by  Cushing  Academy  since  its  found- 
ing. 


An  Interview  With  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  May  7, 
1965,  on  the  Situation  in  the  Dominican 
Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 
Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  a  television 
interview  I  have  just  conducted  with  the 
distinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  The 
Honorable  Jack  Hood  Vaughn. 

I  think  particularly  significant  among 
Mr.  Vaughn's  remarks  is  his  call  for  the 
establishment  of  an  inter-American 
peacckecpins  force,  a  multilateral  force 
composed  of  troops  from  the  several 
states  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

This  force  could  be.  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Vaughn,  "on  call,  ready,  and  trained 
at  all  times  to  cope  with  such  emergen- 
cies" as  the  present  crisis  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

The  transcript  follows: 
Interview  by  Representative  John  Brademas 

OF    Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for 

Inter-American      Affairs,      Jack       Hood 

Vaughn 

Representative  Brademas.  Mr.  Secretary, 
why  are  the  U.S.  Marines  In  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Socretery  Vaughn.  The  U.S.  Marines  went 
Into  the  Dominican  Republic  last  Wednesday 
evening  (April  28)  after  the  only  forces — 
the  only  elements  in  the  Dominicaji  Repub- 
lic with  whom  we  were  in  contact — after  we 
h.^d  been  advised  by  our  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett that  the  situation  had  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  the  lives  and  safety  of  our 
citizens  there  could  no  longer  be  guaranteed. 
That"s  why  they're  there. 

Representative  Brademas.  What  about  the 
danger  of  adverse  Latin  American  reaction 
to  our  unilateral  Intervention  down  there? 


Secretary  Vatighn.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  as  you  know,  John,  of  adverse  reaction 
and  criticism  already.  Certainly  this  could 
have  been  expected  and  more  to  come.  How- 
ever, privately  many  of  my  Latin  American 
friends  have  confessed  that  although  this 
bothers  them  deeply  and  emotionally,  they 
realize  that  we  had  no  choice.  The  President 
felt  at  the  time  of  taking  action  that  he  had 
no  choice,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  aban- 
don roughly  3,000  American  citizens  plus  the 
hundreds  of  other  citizens,  non-Dominican 
citizens,  who  had  requested  and  desperately 
needed  our  immediate  help  and  protection. 
Representative  Brademas.  What  about  the 
involvement  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  at  this  point? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has  sent 
their  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Mora,  and  a  spe- 
cial commlEsion  of  five  to  investigate  the 
situation  to  determine  if  a  cease-fire  can  be 
established  and  made  to  work  and  if  a 
more — not  permanent  but  more — formal  ar- 
rangement can  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
peace  will  be  safeguarded  and  the  country 
will  be  able  to  move  back  toward  constitu- 
tional government. 

Representative  Brademas.  Is  there  any 
prospect  that  a  permanent  peace-keeping 
force  on  a  multilateral  basis,  composed  of 
troops  from  OAS,  could  be  developed  for 
future  crises? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  The  first  step  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  effort  to  get  a  number  of  Latin 
countries  to  send  contingents  there  to  re- 
place U.S.  troops  and  assist  U.S.  troops  in 
keeping  the  peace.  I  would  hope,  personally, 
John,  that  this  would  be  the  first  step  in  the 
establishment  of  an  inter-American  peace- 
keeping force,  a  multilateral  force  that  could 
be  on  call,  ready  and  trained  at  all  times  to 
cope  with  such  emergencies. 

Representative  Brademas.  I  just  have  three 
other  quick  questions  to  shoot  at  you. 
What"s  the  future  of  ex-President  Juan 
Bosch? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  His  future,  in  my  opin- 
ion, depends  on  him  and  depends  on  the 
Dominican  people.  They  have  seen  him  as 
a  successful  campaigner  and  president.  He 
left  and  much  happened  since  he  left. 
Whether  he  comes  back  and  in  what  role  I 
think  should  be  determined  by  the  Domin- 
ican people. 

Representative  Brademas.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  the  twin  dangers  of  a  Communist 
coup  on  the  one  hand  and  a  rlghtwing  mili- 
tary dictatorship  on  the  other  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  In  the  past  the  choice 
has  been  between  democracy  and  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  right.  More  and  more  we  have 
a  new  Ingredient  which  is  a  dictatorship  on 
the  left.  Neither  form  of  dictatorship  is  ac- 
ceptable to  us  and  we  would  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  government  and  a  philosophy  of 
government  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

Representative  Brademas.  I  have  just  one 
final  question  which  I  ask  you  not  only  be- 
cause we've  had  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  but  because  you 
were  once  an  administrator  of  the  Peace 
Corps  yourself.  What  about  the  role  of 
American  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  that 
country? 

Secretary  Vaughn.  As  has  been  the  case 
always,  I  have  derived  great  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction from  the  performance  of  the  volun- 
teers in  this  crisis.  During  the  heavy  fight- 
ing, during  the  disturbances  in  general,  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  stayed  on  the  Job. 
We  have  a  contingent  of  nurses  there  who 
have  worked  around  the  clock  in  Dominican 
hospitals  for  the  last  10  days.  There  are 
no  complaints — they  haven't  been  hurt — 
they're  there  to  help  the  people. 

Representative  Brademas.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 


Representative  F.  Bradford  Morse 
Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of  ., 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

of   west   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  6.  1965 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  inform  the  House  that  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Representative  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  received  the  Public  Service  Award 
as  Legislative  Man  of  the  Year  from  the 
Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association  in 
New  York  City  on  April  9.  This  award 
is  presented  annually  to  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress.  The  award  was 
presented  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse],  by  Louis  P.  HafFer. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Air 
Freight  Forwarders  Association. 

Following  the  presentation  of  this 
award,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Morse],  addressed  the  con- 
vention. His  remarks  paid  tribute  to  the 
contribution  which  the  airfreight  for- 
warding industry  has  made  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  transporta- 
tion system  and  to  foreign  trade.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  both  Mr. 
Haffer's  remarks  and  the  address  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Congressman  Morse: 

Introduction  of  Congressman  Morse  by 
Lorrs  P.  H\ttt:r 
It  has  been  trulv  said  that  one  of  the  minor 
paradoxes  of  life  is  that  only  those  deserve 
public  recognition  who  do  not  really  need  it. 
In  the  crisis  world  in  which  we  live,  most 
of  our  citizenry  have  awakened  from  an  in- 
sular, purely  domestic  view,  and  have  come 
to  recognize  that  the  rate  and  direction  of 
economic  and  political  spin,  the  rate  at  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  may  aSect  their  own 
balance,  indeed  their  own  sunival.  Among 
these  alert  citizenry,  our  guest  and  legisla- 
tive speaker  for  the  evening,  the  Honorable 
F.  Br.\dford  Morse.  Congres.«man  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts,  is  very  well 
known.  For,  now  in  his  third  term  In  the 
Congress,  while  not  neglecting  the  local  in- 
terests of  his  district,  he  has  elected  to  make 
his  special  field  of  interest  the  foreign  affairs 
and  the  foreign  economic  policy  of  our 
country.     He  has  taken  the  larger  view. 

Congressman  Morse  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  counsel  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  1953.  From  1955  to  1953 
he  served  as  executive  secretary  and  chief 
assistant  to  Leverett  Saltonstall,  then  and 
now  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Thereafter.  untU  he  was  elected  to  his  first 
term,  he  was  Deputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  for  the  United  States. 

Beginning  with  his  very  first  term  he  was 
selected  to  serve  on  the  important  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  and  as  a  representative 
of  the  whole  House  he  has  participated  In  a 
number  of  International  conferences  abroad. 
He  has  attended  in  an  active  and  official 
capacity  meetings  of  the  Interp.arliamentary 
Union  m  various  European  countries  and  the 
Inter-American  Parliamentary  Union  meet- 
ings in  various  Latin  American  countries. 
In  each  of  these  meetings  he  has  served  with 
distinction  that  has  brought  him  almost  un- 
precedented praise  from  our  national  press. 
These  Involvements  have  served  to  give  our 
guest  a  deep  Insight  Into  the  problems  of 
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other  people,  their  interrelationships  with  us 
and  ours  with  them,  and  the  reality  of  the 
kinship  of  all  of  them  with  all  of  us.  He  has 
become  an  acknowledged  congressional  ex- 
pert on  matters  of  foreign  trade  and  eco- 
nomic policy  in  their  relation  to  our  total 
foreign  policy.  He  is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  hardest  working  men  on  Capitol 

Hill. 

In  recognition  of  his  eloquent  advocacy  oi 
the  development  of  International  under- 
standing through  international  trade;  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  vigorous  devotion  to  a 
sound  foreign  economic  policy  and  his 
championship  of  independent  business,  the 
Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association  has  voted 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Morse  and  to  bestow 
upon  him  Its  public  service  award  as  Legis- 
lative Man  of  the  Year. 


Address  by  Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
Republican,  op  Massachusetts,  Befork 
THE  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association, 
New  York  Crrr,  April  9,  1965 
It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  receive  this 
award  from  you  tonight.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  the  beneficiary  of  this  recognition  from 
your  organization,  which  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  various  Government  departments 
and  the  congressional  committees  before 
which  it  has  appeared.  I  am  particularly 
gratified  because,  as  is  my  understanding. 
I  am  the  first  Member  of  Congress  from  my 
party  to  be  so  honored  by  yotir  associa- 
tion. Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  still  some 
of  us  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  you  are  to  be 
congratulated — not  on  the  award  to  me.  but 
on  your  awareness  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  a  vital  two-party  system  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

It  would  be  pretentious  for  me  to  as- 
sume or  Imply  that  I  am  here  tonight  be- 
cause of  any  profound  knowledge  of  air 
transportation  and  its  complex  problems. 
I  am  not  a  professional  in  this  field.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  no  man  who  serves 
in  the  Congress  can  afford  Ignorance  on 
this  subject  In  this  age  of  rapid  techno- 
logical developments  in  air  transportation. 
As  far  as  my  other  legislative  duties  have 
permitted',  I  have  tried  to  gain  Insights  Into 
this  mode  of  communication  which  has  al- 
ready revolutionized  so  much  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  made  the  concept  of  one 
world  a  reality. 

My  own  part  of  the  country.  New  England, 
and  particularly  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area,  Is  an  example  of  the  dependence  of  a 
regions  economy  on  air  transportation.  0\ir 
air  transportation  system  is  now  facing  many 
serious  problems  of  attrition,  including  the 
potential  loss  of  an  important  north-south 


service  and  a  curtailment  of  the  ntunber  of 
class  A  airports.  We  in  New  England  cannot 
afford  to,  and  do  not  propose  to,  see  our 
region  Isolated  in  a  transportation  cul-de-sac 
removed  from  the  mainstream  of  our  Na- 
tion's air  transportation  system.  It  will  take 
all  of  our  knowledge,  and  a  good  deal  of  our 
energy,  to  assure  that  vital  public  service  Is 
not  lost  to  us  in  the  shuffle. 

Speaking  only  of  freight,  with  which  you 
and  your  guests  are  especially  concerned,  I 
need  not  tell  you  professionals  the  extent  to 
which  the  industrial  complex  of  any  region 
depends  on  an  adequate  air  transportation 
system  for  getting  its  products  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  and  the  world — and  for 
receiving  In  turn  the  Industrial  parts  and 
raw  materials  to  keep  its  factories  and  labora- 
tories humming.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  New  England  at  this  time,  for 
we  are  now  experiencing  an  exciting  Indus- 
trial renaissance.  Newly  established  indus- 
tries, capitalizing  on  our  rich  reserves  of 
skilled  manpower  and  highly  trained  tech- 
nicians and  scientists,  have  built  new,  mod- 
ern plants,  in  many  instances  far  outside 
the  principal  transportation  centers.  The 
products  of  these  plants  must  be  funneled 
into  air  transportation  In  order  to  be  truly 
competitive  with  those  of  other  region-.. 

Your  industry  serves  an  Important  func- 
tion in  making  airfreight  service  available 
both  to  our  older  industries  and  to  these 
newer  ones.  Many  of  you.  I  know,  have  offi- 
ces in  a  number  of  principal  New  England 
cities,  and  through  your  know-how  and 
facility  in  overcoming  both  roadblocks  and 
alrblocks.  you  have  made  yourselves  indis- 
pensable to  our  factories  and  service  estab- 
lishments. And  I  am  well  aware  of  your 
efforts  to  render  even  more  efficient  service 
to  these  outlying  Industries,  not  only  In  New 
England  but  In  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
well,  by  seeking  to  broaden  the  areas  of  your 
authorized  pickup  and  delivery  operations 
under  your  control  and  geared  to  airfreight 
schedules.  While  recognizing  the  legal  and 
regulatory  problems  Involved.  I  would  urge 
all  of  you  to  continue  your  efforts  toward 
this  worthwhile  goal  so  that  the  advantages 
of  expedited  airfreight  transportation  may 
be  extended  to  most,  if  not  all,  places  in 
which  the  need  exists. 

I  have  every  reason  to  feel  confident  that 
your  relative  role  in  airfreight  transportation 
will  grow  even  larger  as  the  growth  of  air- 
freight transportation  itself  inevitably  makes 
the  problems  of  its  use  more  complex  for  the 
shipper,  and  at  the  same  time  opens  up  new 
places  and  new  ways  for  you  to  serve  him. 

Especially  in  the  field  of  International 
trade   and  foreign  economic  policy,  a   field 


which  occupies  much  of  my  legislative  time, 
I  have  seen  firsthand  the  present  contribu- 
tion of  air  transportation,  and  particularly 
airfreight  transportation,  to  our  national 
goals. 

The  growth  of  the  Common  Market  has 
produced  an  accelerating  increase  In  both 
surface  and  air  freight  transportation 
among  those  countries  of  Europe  which  have 
lifted  their  trade  barriers  and  merged  their 
economic  futures.  This  economic  unification 
of  the  Old  World  has  served  as  a  spur  to  our 
own  American  industry  to  make  our  products 
more  attractive  In  price  and  quality,  in  order 
to  compete  in  these  markets.  At  the  same 
time.  It  has  stimulated  our  search  for  new 
sources  of  trade  with  countries  beyond  the 
Common  Market,  including  those  which  lie 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  feel  that  these 
developments  are  good,  both  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  our  private  enterprise  system,  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  underdeveloped 
countries  to  Join  us  in  the  family  of  peaceful 
and  stable  nations.  You  in  the  air  trans- 
portation business— forwarders  and  airlines 
alilte — have  been  dedicated  missionaries  In 
exploring  these  new  markets  for  our  Industry 
and  m  serving  them  effectively  once  they 
have  begun  to  open  up. 

There  are  now  pending  In  both  House  and 
Senate  a  number  of  bills  seeking  to  lend 
encouragement  to  the  expansion  of  our  ex- 
port trade.  These  will  be  given  full  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  successful  in  enacting  legislation  to 
quicken  the  oversea  promotion  of  American 
products,  sales,  and  service,  while  Improving 
our  balance  of  payments.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  international  trade  is  a  two-way 
street,  and  that  our  foreign  economic  policy 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  foreign  nations 
seek  markets  here  as  well.  You  airfreight 
forwarders,  serving  both  American  shippers 
in  outbound  movements  and  American  and 
foreign  shippers  on  inbound  movements  as 
well,  can  be  a  particularly  appropriate 
agency  in  implementing  both  of  these  phases 
of  our  foreign  trade  goals. 

I  am  aware  that  your  Industry  has  had 
many  problems.  But  I  also  know  that  dur- 
ing your  long  maiden  voyage,  now  in  its  20th 
year,  you  have  shaken  down  most  of  these 
difficulties  and  are  now  more  than  ready  to 
take  your  place  as  a  certified  flagship  in  the 
fleet  of  the  air  transportation  industry.  You 
are  here  to  stay.  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
I  will  lend  every  reasonable  assistance  to  In- 
sure your  continued  participation  as  a  valued 
force  in  our  transportation  system. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  award 
bestowed  on  me  tonight. 


SENATE 

pRinAV,  May  7,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  oclock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  Father.  God.  strong  to  save:  Amid 
the  shifting  shadows  of  the  temporal, 
give  us.  we  pray,  clear  and  clean  eyes  to 
discern  the  shining  truth  of  the  eternal. 
Forgive  us  that  in  the  heat  of  partisan- 
ship so  often  we  have  forgotten  that 
above  our  selfish  ambitions  and  our  hol- 
low pride  are  unchangeable  verities,  like 
granite  peaks  piercing  the  sky. 

May  those  here,  the  few  among  the 
multitudes,  called  to  chart  the  course 
of  the  Republic,  highly  resolve  that  this 


white-domed  Capitol  edifice  shall  be 
not  only  an  arsenal  of  material  might, 
sufficient  to  make  tyranny  anywhere  in 
the  world  tremble,  but  also  a  cathedral 
of  faith  where  are  proclaimed  to  all  the 
earth  the  sanctions  of  irresistible  moral 
force  and  the  spiritual  verities  upon 
which  our  freedoms  were  reared  and 
upon  which  they  rest,  and  without  which 
our  boasted  democracy  is  but  a  bruised 
and  broken  reed. 

We   ask   it   in  the   dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nom- 
inations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  5,  and  Thursday,  May  6,  1965, 
was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  5401.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7717.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construcUon  of  facilities,  and  adminls- 
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tratlve  operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

^"hR  7855.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cutters 
for  the  Coast  Guard. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

HR.5401.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  national  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R.  7855.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cutters 
for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

H  R.  7717.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.        

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lottie  G.  Moore,  to  be  post- 
master at  Durbin,  W.  Va.;  which  nomi- 
nating messages  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

*For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Freddie  L.  Jeffries,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons for  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 


DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  A.  Schnittker,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  John 
A.  Schnittker,  whose  nomination  for 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate,  was 
born  on  a  Kansas  farm  in  Kingman 
County  and  spent  his  early  years  on  this 
farm. 

He  will  assume  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  our  farm  problems,  plus 
years  of  study  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
economics. 

He  has  served  as  consultant  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
and  chairman  of  a  task  force  on  wheat 
named  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  in 
October  1960. 

Wayne  Darrow,  in  his  farm  letter  of 
April  30  wrote: 

Schnittker  brings  to  his  new  job  a  flair  for 
public  relations  and  professional  compe- 
tence. He  is  well  liked  in  and  out  of  USDA. 
He  works  well  with  everybody.  His  wide 
boyish  grin  and  ability  to  explain  without 
talking  down  to  less  knowledgeable  people 
wins  friends  for  him. 

We  in  Kansas  are  pleased  that  the 
President  selected  him  for  the  important 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  I  am  confident  he  will  render 
outstanding  service  not  only  to  agricul- 
ture, but  to  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  May  1  issue 
of  the  Hutchinson  News,  entitled  "Kan- 
san  Steps  Up"  be  made  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News,  May  1, 

1965] 

Kansan  Steps  Up 

Appointment  of  John  Schnittker,  40-year- 
old  former  Kansas  State  agricultiu-al  econ- 
omist, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e, 
puts  him  in  the  highest  Cabinet  post  any 
Kansan  has  held  since  Harry  Woodring  was 
Secretary  of  War. 

Schnittker's  appointment  is  a  source  of 
pride,  not  only  down  in  the  Cunningham 
area  where  he  grew  up  as  a  farm  boy,  and 
where  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Schnitt- 
ker, still  live,  but  for  the  whole  State. 

But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  also  indicates 
the  determination  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration to  approach  the  farm  problem  in  a 
practical,  down-to-earth  way.  For  the  first 
time  In  a  good  many  years,  one  of  the  high- 
est posts  In  agriculture  Is  now  held  by  a  man 
who  combines  both  experience  from  his  own 
farm  background  and  the  scientific  approach 
of  a  trained  and  expert  economist. 

Schnittker  has  been  In  Washington  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
when  he  was  recruited  from  the  Kansas  State 
staff  as  an  economic  adviser.  He  has  risen 
steadily  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
not  by  virtue  of  any  political  patronage,  but 
as  a  result  of  his  own  hard  and  effective 
work. 

He  has  played  a  key  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  recent  farm  programs  and  has  been 


a  spokesman  of  the  American  farmer  in  in- 
ternational tariff  negotiations.  Until  his 
new  appointment  this  week,  he  was  director 
of  agricultural  economics  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

No  one,  least  of  all  John  Schnittker,  ex- 
pects to  please  all  the  American  farmers  at 
any  time,  or  even  some  of  them  all  the  time. 
But  as  the  country  moves  ahead  toward  some 
workable  solutions  to  its  agricultural  prob- 
lems, farmers,  and  in  particular  the  Kansas 
wheat  farmer,  can  consider  that  they  have  a 
powerful  friend  at  cotirt  in  John  Schnittker. 

And  as  for  John  himself:  To  have  reached 
the  high  position  he  has  attained  at  the  age 
of  40,  emphasizes  the  bright  future  he  has  as 
a  public  servant. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Schnittker,  who  has  been  named  to  a 
high  post  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  h«ve  known  him  during  the 
years  I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  and  even  before 
that  time,  when  I  used  to  call  on  him  in 
the  Department  for  advice  and  counsel 
on  subjects  related  to  agriculture.  I 
also  commend  the  President  for  having 
made  his  selection  and  for  the  promo- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  VICE   PRESIDENT.     The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  ex- 
piring June  5,  1970. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
fii-mation  of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  wiU  be  notified 
forthwith. 

CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE  OF 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  WUbur  J.  Cohen,  of  Mich- 
igan, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  erroneously  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Under  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the 
Senate,  this  nomination  should  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unammous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  this  nomination,  and  that 
the  nomination  be  referred,  under  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOMINATION  OP  CHARLES  S.  MUR- 
PHY   TO    BE    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
Mr.    MUSKIE.      Mr.    President,    the 
nomination  of  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  to  assume  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Under  Secretai-y  Murphy  is  a  highly 
qualified  and  dedicated  public  servant 
who,  in  his  capacities  as  Assistant  Leg- 
islative Counsel  to  the  Senate  for  11 
years,  as  special  assistant  to  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  as  the  second  man 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
performed  with  high  distinction. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
Under  Secretai-y  Murphy  on  numerous 
occasions.  At  all  times  I  have  found  him 
to  be  a  fair,  impartial,  and  objective  ad- 
ministrator. His  knowledge  and  under- 
standing are  broad,  and  his  ability  to  get 
to  the  crux  of  complicated  problems  is 
impressive.  He  evaluates  all  matters  on 
their  merits. 

Delegated  extensive  authority  by  Sec- 
retaiy  Orville  Freeman,  he  has  carried 
out  his  duties  in  an  exemplai-y  manner. 
The  administrative  problems  and  the 
housekeeping  chores  that  crossed  his  desk 
daily  were  many  and  varied.  His  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  commodity  field  re- 
quired a  tact,  a  patience,  and  a  firmness 
that  could  pull  the  multiple  threads  of 
need  from  all  segments  of  agriculture 
into  a  recognizable  strand. 

Under  Sccretai-y  Murphy's  considered 
judgments  were  made  always  in  light  of 
the  national  interest.  His  decisions  were 
equitable  and  just,  and  firmly  bedded  on 
congressional  mandate  and  legislative 
intent. 

I  commend  him  for  his  excellent  per- 
formance of  duty  in  an  extremely  com- 
plicated area  of  responsibility.  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent upon  his  new  assignment. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.ansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  Icsislative  business. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ACT  TO  PROVIDE  ADDI- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  FOR  DISAS- 
TER   VICTIMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
tho  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  164,  which  has 
been  reported  unanimously  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  infonnation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
17%)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  provide  additional  assistance  for  dis- 
aster victims. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

That  (a)  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty 
years.",  in  the  second  sentence,  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thersof  the  following:  "thirty 
years:  Provided.  That  the  Administrator  may 
consent  to  a  suspension  In  the  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  charges  on,  and  to  an 
extension  in  the  maturity  of,  the  Federal 
sliare  of  any  loan  under  this  subsection  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years,  if  (A)  the 
borrower  under  eucIi  loan  is  a  liomeowner  or 
a  small-business  concern,  (B)  the  loan  was 
made  to  enable  (1)  such  homeowner  to  repair 
or  replace  his  home,  or  (11)  such  concern  to 
repair  or  replace  plant  or  equipment  which 
was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result  of  a 
disaster  meeting  the  requirements  of  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  (C)  the  Administrator  determines 
such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship:  Provided  further.  That  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  such  loan  having  a  maturity  in  excess  of 
twenty  years". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(2)  During  any  period  in  which  principal 
and  Interest  charges  are  suspended  on  the 
Federal  share  of  any  loan,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  Administrator  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion having  a  participation  in  such  loan,  pur- 
chase such  participation,  or  assume  the  obli- 
gation of  the  borrower,  for  tlie  balance  of 
such  period,  to  make  principal  and  interest 
payments  on  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
loan:  Provided.  That  no  such  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  Administrator  In  behalf  of 
any  borrower  unless  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary  In 
order  to  avoid  a  default,  and  (11)  the  bor- 
row^er  agrees  to  make  payments  to  the  Ad- 
ministration In  an  aggregate  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  paid  In  its  behalf  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  (during  or  after  the  term  of  the  loan) 
as  the  Administrator  shall  determine  having 
due  regard  to  the  piirposes  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  this  paragraph." 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  "7(c)  (2)."  after  "7(b)."  in 
the  first  sentence: 

(2)  inserting  "and  7(c)(2)"  after  ••7(b)" 
where  "7(b)"  first  appears  In  the  fourth 
sentence;  and 

(3)  deleting  "section  7(b)"  from  clause 
(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  and  inserting  "sec- 
tions 7(b)  and  7(c)  (2)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,666,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,716,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$1,325,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,375,000,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  1796. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  re- 
ported the  bill  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
I  shall  not  make  a  detailed  statement  on 


the  bill  at  this  time,  since  yesterday  I 
explained  the  bill  vei-y  thoroughly  when 
it  was  reported.  That  explanation  ap- 
pears on  page  9808  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  May  6,  1965. 

The  bill  would  provide  needed  relief  for 
the  many  victims  in  the  recent  disaster 
in  the  Midwest.  It  would  also  be  the 
basis  of  additional  relief  for  victims  of 
future  disasters,  wherever  they  might 
occur  in  the  United  States. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  177) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

S.  1796,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  maturity  of 
Sm.\ll  Business  Administration  disaster  loans 
from  20  to  30  years.  It  would  provide  for  a 
suspension  of  up  to  5  years  on  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  disaster  loans  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  If  the  dis- 
aster loan  upon  which  a  suspension  is 
granted  is  a  participation  loan,  SBA  shall, 
at  tlie  request  of  the  lender.  (1)  purchase 
the  participating  lender's  portion  of  the  loan; 
or  (2)  in  order  to  avoid  default  of  the  loan, 
make  payments  to  the  participating  lender  on 
behalf  of  the  borrower  during  the  suspen- 
sion period.  Tlie  bill  would  also  Increase 
SBA's  revolving  fund  by  $50  million. 

The  damage  to  property  and  the  suffering 
to  humanity  which  has  resulted  in  tlie  re- 
cent floods  and  tornadoes  in  tlie  Midwest  has 
shown  that  the  disaster  loan  programs  of 
the  Government  and  the  action  of  private 
relief  groups  have  not  been  enough  to  care 
adequately  for  these  flood  and  tornado  vic- 
tims. In  tlie  past,  the  Congress  has  taken 
piecemeal  action  as  a  result  of  a  particular 
disaster;  e.g.,  tlie  New  England  floods,  the 
Alaska  earthquake,  and  more  recently,  by 
action  in  tlie  Senate,  to  provide  disaster  relief 
to  the  States  of  Oregon,  California,  Washing- 
ton, and  Idaho. 

The  Senate  has  recently  passed  a  bill,  S. 
408.  which  would  direct  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  undertalce 
a  study  of  alternative  programs  to  help  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  victims  of  future 
flood  disasters.  Also  the  President  has  di- 
rected the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (1) 
to  examine  experience  with  Public  Law  81-875 
(the  National  Disaster  Act)  to  determine 
whether  modifications  are  required  to  Insure 
the  most  effective  response  in  future  dis- 
asters; (2)  to  initiate  a  study  to  develop 
recommendations  for  improving  Federal  Gov- 
ernment natural  disaster  planning;  and  (3) 
to  review  Federal-aid  policies  for  hazardous 
areas. 

These  studies  are  needed  and  when  com- 
pleted will  undoubtedly  Improve  our  present 
system  of  providing  assistance  to  disaster 
vlcUms.  However,  these  studies  will  talce 
time  and  something  must  be  done  quickly. 
S.  1796  will  afford  immediate  relief  to  some 
of  the  victims  of  future  disasters.  This  is  a 
stopgap  measure  and  will  in  no  way  impede 
the  consideration  of  other  more  comprehen- 
sive bills  relating  to  disaster  relief  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  It  will  apply, 
not  to  one  particular  area,  but  to  the  entire 
country.  This  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as 
some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
wished,  but  it  will  be  of  Immediate  and 
valu.a,blo  assistance  to  many  victims  of  the 
present  disasters  and  of  future  disasters 
wherever  they  may  strike. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,    I 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
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wiU  also  act  promptly  on  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,   it  is 
most  gratifying  to  me  that  the  Proxmdre- 
Hartke  bill  for  amendment  of  the  SBA 
disaster   loan   procedures   has   received 
such  prompt  attention.    Introduced  on 
April  22  with  the  support  of  several  of 
my  colleagues  from  States  hard  hit  by 
tornadoes  and  floods,  the  bill  was  heard 
before  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
only  5  days  later,  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI.    Yes- 
terday, exactly  1  week  later,  the  bill  was 
reported  by  the  full  committee.    Today 
I  urge  your  support  for  its  passage. 

This  bill,  despite  the  brief  period  in 
which  it  has  been  developed  and  con- 
sidered, is  one  which  will  aid  us  not  only 
at  the  moment  but  one  which  will  also 
stand  us  in  good  stead  in  future  cases  of 
disaster  need. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
presently  prohibited  from  providing  loan 
maturities  longer  than  20  years,  al- 
though it  may  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
to  aid  orderly  liquidation,  make  a  re- 
newal or  extension  up  to  10  years.  The 
bill  increases  the  maximum  maturity  of 
all  SBA  disaster  loans  to  30  years,  but 
it  does  not  allow  the  addition  of  a  10- 
year  extension.  It  does,  however, 
through  another  provision  make  possi- 
ble an  extra  5  years  if  necessai-y.  since  it 
also  gives  authority  for  a  period  of  up  to 
5  years  without  payment  of  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator.  Interest  during  such  a 
period,  however,  would  still  be  accrued 
and  added  to  the  balance  due. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  SBA,  if  neces- 
sai-y  to  prevent  default  on  a  disaster  loan 
in  which  there  is  bank  participation,  to 
assume  the  obligation  and  make  pay- 
ments for  the  borrower  during  the  sus- 
pension period.  Presently  only  5  to  10 
percent  of  SBA  disaster  loans  involve 
participation.  The  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  more  participation 
with  SBA  by  other  lenders.  The  bill 
also  increases  the  SBA  revolving  fund  by 
$50  million. 

I  am  in  support  of  this  bill  because  it 
is  needed  in  order  to  assist  many  persons 
who  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  current 
disaster,  including  Indiana,  where  pri- 
vate damage  reached  close  to  $70  million 
and  public  damage  more  than  $18  mil- 
lion. But  I  support  it  also  because  it 
will  afford  an  improved  mechanism  for 
aid  within  the  range  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Act  whenever  action 
in  disaster  circumstances  becomes  neces- 
sai-y.  It  is  not  all  that  we  can  or  should 
do  to  assist  in  the  event  of  such  tragedies. 
I  am  supporting  other  measures  for 
helpful  changes  throughout  the  range  of 
disaster  relief,  including  S.  1861,  which 
was  introduced  by  my  junior  colleague 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  I  would  wel- 
come similar  speed  on  this  and  other  like 
legislation,  but  I  am  delighted  that  we 
are  able  to  vote  today  on  this  particular 
measure.  I  am  confident  that  other 
Members  will  give  it  support,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  its  completion  will 


be  achieved  and  that  it  will  be  signed 
into  law  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Need  for  Continuing  Assistance 
TO  Boulder  City,  Nev. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  investigation  of  the  need  for 
continuing  assistance  to  Boulder  City,  Nev., 
for  the  cost  of  supplying  water  to  the  mu- 
nicipality (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Overobligation  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
overobligation  of  an  appropriation  within 
that  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  lack  of  compliance  with 
statutory  requirement  for  local  financial 
participation  in  area  redevelopment  projects. 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  dated  May  1965 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A   Joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  30 
"Joint   resolution   memorializing   the   Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  an 
amendment   to   the   Federal    Constitution 
abolishing  the  electoral  college  and  pro- 
viding for  the  direct  popular  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President 
"Whereas  the  present  method  of  electing 
the    President    and    Vice    President    of    the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  electoral  rather 
than  popular  votes  is  unresponsive,  because 
it  isolates  those  offices  from  the  will  of  the 
people;  and 

"Whereas  the  method  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
via  an  electoral  college  is  unfair,  because  the 
presidential  candidate  losing  a  State  by 
even  a  close  margin  forfeits  all  of  that  State's 
electoral  votes;  and 

"Whereas  the  method  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
via  an  electoral  college  is  inaccurate,  be- 
cause in  most  elections  the  winner's  electoral 
votes  are  inflated  grotesquely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  his  popular  vote;  and 

"Whereas  the  method  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
via  an  electoral  college  is  uncertain,  because 
presidential  electors  are  not  constitutionally 
bound  to  vote  for  the  presidential  candidate 
who  carries  the  State;  and 


"Whereas  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
via  an  electoral  college  is  undemocratic,  be- 
cause a  minority  of  the  popular  vote  can, 
and  on  occasion  has,  cast  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  and  elected  a  President;  and 
"Whereas  the  method  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
via  an  electoral  college  is  unrepresentative, 
because,  if  no  candidate  wins  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  college  votes,  the  verdict  Is  then 
rendered  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  where  each  State  delega- 
tion, no  matter  how  large,  casts  but  a  single 
vote  in  choosing  among  the  top  three  candi- 
dates: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate 
concurring).  That  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin respectfully  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  will  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  nationwide  popular  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  the  majority  of  popular  votes  cast; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
clerks  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  Wisconsin. 

"Robert  T.  Huber, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"James  P.  Buckley, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Patrick  Gluy. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"William  P.  Nugent, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44 
"Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  several  bills  having  for 
their  purpose  the  creation  of  a  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park;  and 

"Whereas  the  creation  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Southwest  Regional  Office  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior; 

"Whereas  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  of  Abilene, 
Tex.,  has  expressed  a  desire  to  sell  his  71.790- 
acre  ranch  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  re- 
gion located  near  the  northern  border  of 
west  Texas  between  Odessa  and  El  Paso;  and 
"Whereas  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  has  ex- 
pressed the  further  desire  that  this  ranch  be 
used  for  parks  and  public  recreational  pur- 
poses; and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  further  recommend- 
ed by  the  Southwest  Regional  Office  of  the 
National  Park  Service  that  the  J.  C.  Hunter. 
Jr..  ranch  be  purchased  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  park;  and 

"Whereas  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt  has  donated 
to  the  National  Park  Service  5.632  acres  of 
land  in  the  northern  McKlttrlck  Canyon  area 
in  New  Mexico,  immediately  north  of  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Hunter  ranch,  which  donated 
Pratt  land  alone  Is  Inadequate  for  develop- 
ment as  a  national  park:  and 

"Whereas  the  area  offers  a  natural  game 
and  fish  preserve  for  Its  various  species  of 
wildlife  including  bear.  lion.  elk.  bighorn 
sheep,  deer,  turkey  and  smaller  birds,  and 
the  only  fresh  water  mountain  trout  stream 
in  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park  would  complement  and 
adjoin  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  and  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  areas  in  New 
Mexico;  and 

"Whereas  the  current  rate  of  growth  of  our 
cities  and  our  population  creates  a  demand 
for  additional  recreational  areas;  and 

"Whereas  a  national  park  in  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains  would  prove  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  citizens  of  this  State, 
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attracting  many  tourists  to  the  area:  Now, 
merefore,  be  it 

••Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  {the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  urged  to  enact  the  re- 
quired legislation  with  all  deliberate  speed  to 
purchase  land  and  establish  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  In  Texas  and  New 
Mexico;  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  furnished  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  of  this 
States  Representatives  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States. 

"Preston    SivirrH, 
'Lieutenant  Governor. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Ben  Barnes. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

"Charles  Sciinabei., 
"Secretary    of    the    Senate. 

"Dorothy  Haelman, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Resolution  3 

•Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Wild  Rice  River  watershed  and 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Wild  Rice 
River 

"Whereas  the  Wild  Rice  River  periodically 
is  the  source  of  floods  that  inundate  the  low. 
flat,  fertile  lands  in  the  western  reaches  of 
the  river,  thereby  endangering  lives  and  dam- 
aging farm  property,  crops,  highways,  bridges, 
railroad  and  other  property;  and 

"Whereas  control  of  the  Wild  Rice  River 
would  conserve  the  water  available  In  the 
river,  would  provide  for  Indxistrial  develop- 
ment, recreational  needs,  and  would  provide 
a  habitat  for  wild  life:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States 'Nprovlde  for  development  of  the 
Wild  Rice  River  watershed  and  for  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  Wild  Rice  near  Twin 
Valley;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  to  all  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiu-e,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  the 
U.S.  Ai-my  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"A.  M.  KcrrH. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"L.    L.    DUXBL'RT. 

"Speaker  of  the  Hou?.e  of  Representatives. 
"Passed  the  senate  this  26th  day  of  April 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 

"H.    Y.    TORRET, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  the  house  of  representatives  this 
28th  day  of  April  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1965. 

"G.  H.  Leahy, 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  May  3.  1965. 

"Karl  F.  Rolvaac, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"Filed  May  3.  1965. 

"Joseph  L.  Donovan. 
"Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  San  Juan  Lodge 
No.  972,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  San  Juan,  PR.,  endorsing  the  position 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Dominican  Republic;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of^Robert  P.  Gloor,  of  Salpan, 
Mariana  Islands,  relating  to  a  health  program 


for  the  Mariana  Islands;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  the  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  W.ashington,  D.C.,  re- 
lating to  the  role  of  professional  engineers  In 
the  free  enterprise  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricvilture  and  Forestry: 

"Joint  Resolution  32 
■Joint    resolution    relating    to    agriculttual 
conservation  program 
"Whereas  the  preservation  of  the  soils,  wa- 
ter, forests,  and  wildlife  of  this  Nation,  and 
in  particular  the  topsoll.  is  necessary;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  the  preservation  of 
these  resources  Is  a  responsibility  of  all  peo- 
ple;   and 

"Whereas  farmers  and  landowners  through 
conservation  practices  have  made  Vermont 
a  far  more  beautiful  State  for  both  rural 
and  urban  people  to  enjoy;   and 

"Whereas  the  agrlcviltural  conservation 
program  and  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided the  landowners  of  Vermont  are  a  vital 
link  in  the  overall  natural  resource  con- 
servation movement  through  the  State;  and 
"Whereas  for  the  past  30  years  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  agricultural  conservation  program  has 
done  much  to  maintain  and  Improve  these 
resources,  and  make  landowners  and  society 
in  general  more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
such  preservation;   and 

"Whereas  during  this  period  Vermont 
farmers  and  landowners  have  put  to  good 
use  the  many  conservation  practices  of  the 
agricultural    conservation   program;    and 

"Whereas  in  carrying  out  these  practices 
Vermont  farmers  and  landowners  are  now 
more  than  matching  Government  funds  dol- 
lar for  dollar;   and 

"Whereas  through  the  medium  of  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  farmer- 
elected  committeemen  throughout  the  State, 
farm  leadership  has  been  developed  to  a 
most  helpful  degree:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  urged  to  give  the  nec- 
essary and  adequate  support  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram;   and  be  it  further 

•'Resolved,  That  Vermont  Senators,  George 
D.  Aiken  and  Winston  L.  Prouty,  and  the 
State  Representative  in  Congress,  Robert  T. 
Stafford,  be  asked  to  give  their  wholehearted 
support  to  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  to  vote  to  continue  the  annual 
national  appropriation  of  $250  million  for 
the  agricultural  conservation  program;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  an  adequate  amount  be 
set  aside  from  such  appropriation  to  make 
It  possible  to  administer  the  program  through 
the  present  system  of  farmer-elected  com- 
mitteemen; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Vermont  con- 
gressional delegation. 

"Franklin   S.  Billings,  Jr.. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"John  J.  Daley, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Harry  H.  Cooley. 

Secretary  of  State. 
"Approved  May  4, 1965. 

"Philip  H.  Hoft. 

"Governor." 


REPORTS   OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1317.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  the  handling  and  collec- 
tion of  dishonored  checks  or  money  orders 
(Rept.  No.  181);  and 

H.R.  66.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or  terms  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  (Rept.  No.  179). 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1321.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501(e)  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
relating  to  bond  requirements  In  connection 
with  attachment  before  Judgment  (Rept.  No. 
180). 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1319.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  work  release 
program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  define  the 
powers  and  duties  In  relation  thereto,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  178). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7855.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cutters 
for  the  Coast  Guard  (Rept.  No.  182). 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  fii-st  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  1909.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Nora  E. 
Jackman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1910.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rachel 
Fisher;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  1911.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  crier-law  clerks  by  district  judges;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  ERVIN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska) : 
S.  1912.  A  bill   to  amend   sections   1,   17a, 
57J,  64a (5),  67(b),  67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  1913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the  Committee  on  Rules   and  Adminis- 
tration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  23, 
1908,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  so  as 
to  permit  the  use  of  receipts  from  national 
forests  which  are  paid  In  accordance  with 
such  act  to  the  St.ates  In  which  s\ich  forests 
are  located  to  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
schools  and  roads;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri-. 
culture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1915.  A.  bin  to  assist  In  the  provision  in 
Alaska  of  adequate  housing  for  persons  who 
are  otherwise  unable  to  finance  such  housing 
upon  terms  and  conditions  which  they  can 
afford,  through  a  program  encouraging  mu- 
tual and  self-help,  self-government,  and  in- 
dividual homeownerhlp,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses;   to  the   Committee   on  Banking   and 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S   1916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Candida  E. 
Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S  1917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  in  order  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  health  of  seamen  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 
S    1918.  A  bill  to  amend  section  607(D)  of 
the     Merchant     Marine     Act     of     1936,     as 
'amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
ByMr.  McGEE:  • 
S  J  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  To  Study  Railway  Post 
Office  Service' and  Us  relationship  to  the  na- 
tional transportation  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
DESIGNATION   OF  NATIONAL 
HALIBUT  WEEK 
Mr.  ^L^GNUSON  submitted  a  concur- 
rent  resolution    <S.    Con.    Res.    34)    to 
designate   the   7-day   period   beginning 
May  15,  1965,  and  ending  May  21,  1965, 
as  National  Halibut  Week,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  which  appeai-s  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


FEDERAL  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 
ACT— AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  refenal  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planatoi-y  memorandum  outlining  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1913)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act,  and  for  other 
puiTX)scs.  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration, 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Cl.\rk  is  as  follows: 

Explan.atory  Memorandum:  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Pr.\ctices  Act  Amendments  of  1965 
1.  Receipt  and  custody  of  st,atements:  Un- 
der present  law  certain  statements  are  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  others  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  However,  the  di- 
vision of  responsibility  does  not  follow  logi- 
cal lines.  For  example,  the  treasurer  of  a 
political  committee  supporting  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  Is  required  to  file  a  state- 
ment with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives, but  not  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate. 

This  amendment  provides  that  all  state- 
ments shaU  be  filed  with  the  ComptroHer 
General  of  the  United  States. 

As  regards  the  preservation  of  records,  the 
amendments  authorize  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral to  establish  an  automatic  Information 
retrieval  system  utilizing  modern  automatic 
data  processing  techniques  to  make  possible 
the  ready  availability  of  all  filed  information 
on  an  indefinite  basis.  Filed  Information 
would  be  available  to  the  public  for  a  peri- 
od of  8,  rather  than  2  years.  Filed  infor- 
mation would  be  available  to  any  Member 
of  Congress  without  regard  to  the  elapsed 
period  of  time. 

2.  Prosecution  for  faHure  to  file,  or  for 
wUlful  misstatements  In  filings:  Responsibil- 
ity for  prosecution  would  continue  to  be 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  How- 
ever, the  amendments  would  expressly  cre- 
ate a  mandatory  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  failure  to  file  of  per- 
sons or  organizations  under  a  duty  to  file, 
or  the  filing  of  misstatements.  In  order  to 
Ijcrform  this  duty,  the  Comptroller  General 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  entertain  and 
investigate  complaints  relathig  to  faUure  to 
file  or  the  filing  of  misstatements.  Investi- 
gations may  also  be  conducted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  his  own  initiative. 

3.  Broadening  the  definition  of  political 
committee  with  regard  to  filing  require- 
ments: 

(a)  Intrastate  political  committees  are 
presently  exempt.  The  amendment  would 
repeal  this  exemption  for  political  commit- 
tees which  operate  In  one  State  but  which 
extend  support  to  candidates  for  any  na- 
tional office. 

(b)  The  definition  of  political  committee 
would  be  clarified  so  as  to  include  any 
entity,  whether  ad  hoc  or  of  a  permanent 
nature,  which  in  fact  functions  as  a  political 
committee,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
Its  principal  activity  may  be  different,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  manufacturers  or  trade  as- 
sociation. 

4.  The  exemption  for  primary  elections 
would  be  repealed. 

5.  Corporate  purchase  of  ads  In  campaign 
books:  For  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  or- 
ganizers and  managers  of  a  campaign  book 
or  political  convention  program  would  be 
deemed  a  political  committee.  They  would 
be  required  to  have  a  treasurer  and  to  file 
a  statement  in  which  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  ads  would  be  treated  as  contribu- 
tions. Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
would  be  amended  to  make  It  a  crime  for  a 
corporation  to  buy  such  ads  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  merely  disguised  political  con- 
tributions, which  are  prohibited  to  corpora- 
tions under  existing  law. 


ALASKA   NATIVE   HOUSING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  when 
one  thinks  of  Alaska  one  pictures  rugged 
mountains,  roaring  rivers,  fish-filled 
streams  and  beautiful  expanses  of  snow 
and  ice. 

For  those  who  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  Mother  Nature  untamed,  Alaska  is  in- 
deed the  place  to  go. 

Apparently,  many  people  think  of 
Alaska  in  such  romantic  terms.  This 
week  I  received  a  letter  from  a  first- 
grade  class  in  West  Chester.  Pa.,  asking 
questions  about  our  State. 

One  question  was,  how  do  Eskimos 
cook  ill  snow  houses? 


Mr.  President,  our  Eskimo  and  other 
native  Indians  do  not  live  in  igloos, 
though  it  might  be  better  if  they  did. 

No;  many  of  our  native  people  live  in 
shacks,  shacks  that  are  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  you  find  in  the  most  deplorable 
big-city  slums.  Many  of  our  native  peo- 
ple live  in  cabins  without  electricity, 
light,  or  sufficient  heat.  I  do  not  think 
I  need  dwell  on  the  problem  of  living 
through  an  Alaska  winter  without  heat. 
In  short,  our  native  villages  have  many 
of  the  same  characteristics  of  city  ghet- 
tos— overcrowded  conditions,  disease, 
despair. 

At  a  time  when  at  long  last  the  na- 
tional conscience  has  been  stirred  to  cor- 
rect injustices  suffered  by  minority 
groups,  the  plight  of  Indians  and  Eski- 
mos is  virtually  ignored. 

The  Federal  Government  has  numer- 
ous housing  programs,  but  Mr.  President, 
none  of  the  programs  in  existence  or 
proposed  is  applicable  to  our  native  vil- 
lages. 

Many  villagers  do  not  earn  enough 
money  to  qualify  for  Government  hous- 
ing. Federal  construction  standards  are 
too  high  for  construction  costs  in  Alaska. 
The  basic  problem  is  not  a  need  to 
build  handsome,  airy  structures  which 
might  be  possible  in  other  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  our  native 
people  need  warm  shelters,  and  you  can- 
not get  any  more  basic  than  that. 

Unfortunately,  our  Federal  housing 
programs,  in  requiring  more  than  that 
become  inoperative  for  native  villages. 

A  reviev.-  of  the  back&round  of  the 
housing  situation  in  Alaska  will  explain 
the  difficulty. 

The  Alaska  Housing  Act  of  1949  made 
Federal  housing  laws  effective  in  Alaska. 
These  laws  had,  of  course,  apphed  to 
Alaska,  but  many  factors,  especially  the 
lack  of  investment  capital,  had  prevented 
Alaskans  from  reaping  benefits  from  the 
many  programs  in  operation  in  the  then 
48  States.  With  enactment  of  the  Alas- 
ka Housing  Act,  the  many  programs 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, the  Pubhc  Housing  Administration 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation began  to  operate. 

Last  year,  FHA  estimated  that  it  in- 
sured 80  percent  of  houses  in  Alaska. 

Before  1961  tho  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration had  issued  approximately  $147,- 
000  in  housing  loans.  Since  1961,  the 
total  has  climbed  to  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion. 

The  Alaska  Housing  Act  of  1949  estab- 
lished a  special  fund  for  making  char- 
acter loans  to  Alaska  natives  of  up  to 
$500  for  home  improvement.  These 
loans  were  to  be  spent  for  floors,  win- 
dows, doors,  and  other  minor  improve- 
ments. Congress  recognized  that  little 
progress  against  tuberculosis  which. 
Ions  before  1949.  had  reached  epidemic 
proportion  among  Alaska  natives,  could 
be  made  if  families  continued  to  live  in 
cabins,  tarpaper  shacks  and  sod  huts. 
The  Senate  report  accompanying  that 
bill  contained  the  following  language : 

It  Is  true  that  such  Improvements  would 
often  be  made  in  connection  with  accom- 
modations inadequate  by  all  normal  st^^nd- 
ards.     However,   such   Improvements   are    a 
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matter  of  urgent  necessity  In  view  of  the 
very  real  protection  which  would  be  afforded 
to  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

Father  Paul  J.  O'Connor,  S.J.,  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Alaska  Housing 
Authority,  was  the  inspirational  and 
driving  force  behind  the  Alaska  Hous- 
ing Act.  A  Jesuit  missionary,  he  had 
lived  among  the  Eskimo  people  for  over 
two  decades.  He  knew  the  sorry  housing 
conditions  in  the  native  villages;  he  knew 
the  life  of  the  people.  Father  O'Connor 
did  not  want  to  build  for  them  elaborate 
houses.  He  wanted  them  to  have  educa- 
tional housing,  as  it  were,  from  grade  to 
grade.  And  he  wanted  them  to  have  to 
participate  in  improving  their  housing 
conditions.  The  attention  focused  upon 
the  sorry  plight  of  these  fine  people  was 
beamed  by  Father  O'Connor  more  than 
any  other  man. 

Mr.  President,  the  tuberculosis  rate 
dropped  rapidly  after  1949.  Not  all  of 
the  credit  can  be  attributed,  of  course,  to 
the  housing  improvements,  but  the  con- 
tribution made  by  these  improvements 
was  substantial. 

However,  the  TB  rate  among  Alaska 
natives  is  still  six  times  the  national 
average  and,  tragically,  it  has  begun  to 
rise  in  the  last  2  years.  No  new  hous- 
ing program  h$LS  been  adopted  to  replace 
the  special  loans,  which  were  minimal  at 
best. 

Alaska  native  villages  cannot  qualify 
for  FHA  mortgage  insurance.  Incomes 
are  too  low,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  house 
designed  for  minimum  FHA  standards 
would  exceed  construction  costs  limits 
in  these  rural  areas. 

Low-rent  housing  programs  under 
PHA  are  unworkable  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Because  of  the  lack  of  develop- 
ment in  these  native  villages,  construc- 
tion costs  can  range  well  over  100  percent 
of  costs  elsewhere.  Costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance  are  extraordinarily 
high  in  villages  where  fuel  costs  are 
double  or  triple  what  they  are  in  the 
larger  communities. 

In  the  Arctic,  families  spend  from  $600 
to  $1,200  a  year  if  they  are  able  to  pur- 
chase oil  to  heat  their  tiny  homes.  If 
wood  is  the  only  available  fuel,  a  man 
spends  most  of  the  winter  searching  for 
willow  branches,  driftwood  and  other 
small  pieces  of  wood  so  he  and  his  family 
can  enjoy  room  temperature  above  freez- 
ing. As  a  consequence,  a  low-rent  hous- 
ing project  loses  any  significance  and 
would,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
cost  of  fuel,  fciil  in  its  purpose. 

PHA  can  assist  Indian  reservations  in 
improving  housing  through  a  mutual 
and  self-help  program.  However,  this 
program  can  operate  only  in  certain 
areas  of  southeastern  Alaska  for  the 
same  reasons.  Design,  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  standards  ex- 
ceed workable  limits  for  the  rest  of  Alas- 
ka's native  villages. 

We  now  have  before  Congress  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Housing  Act. 
These  amendments  are  intended  to  help 
the  neediest  of  our  Nation's  families,  but 
they  would  not  assist  Alaska  native 
families. 

Mr.  President,  officials  of  State  and 
Federal  agencies  have  worked  hard  and 
long  with  me  for  a  number  of  years  to 


find  a  solution  within  the  existing  frame- 
work of  cur  housing  programs.  We  have 
explored  every  avenue  open,  but  have 
found  no  way  to  help  these  people. 

Disease  and  death  rates  are  rising 
among  Alaska  natives  and  this  can  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  deplorable  housing 
conditions. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  nearly  impossible, 
to  educate  properly  our  young  native  men 
and  women  if  they  are  ill  and  poorly 
housed. 

Alaskans  face  the  prospect  of  defeat 
in  their  war  on  poverty.  Each  year  we 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  giving  health  care  to  Alaska  natives. 
Millions  have  been  invested  in  fine  hos- 
pitals. But,  as  I  said  before,  the  disease 
and  death  rates  are  rising. 

It  is  cruelty  of  a  particularly  invidious 
kind  to  fail  to  make  an  effort  to  close  the 
gap. 

To  help  close  that  gap,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  housing  program  designed  to  benefit 
Alaska's  native  people.  The  bill  would 
authorize  a  one-shot,  $10  million  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  minimum  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  these  people.  The  bill 
establishes  an  average  maximum  ex- 
penditure of  $7,500  a  dwelling  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Government  will 
bear  no  more  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost. 

The  housing  would  fall  below  existing 
Federal  standards  and  yet  would  be 
vastly  superior  to  what  now  exists  in  the 
villages.  The  houses  would  at  least  be 
warm. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
would  contract  with  the  Alaska  State 
Housing  Authority  to  supervise  design 
and  construction  and  on  a  village-by- 
village  basis,  requiring  participation  by 
each  village.  That  would  mean  that 
each  village  would  have  to  demonstrate 
that  it  wanted  to  embark  on  an  improve- 
ment program  and  would  contribute  as 
much  labor  and  material  as  possible, 
thereby  lowering  costs  and  involving 
every  resident  of  the  village  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  bonanza  of 
fancy  housing  throughout  Alaska's  vil- 
lages. The  bill  will  simply  mean  that 
our  native  families  would  be  housed  in 
well-designed,  small  cabins  and  houses 
which  will  be  adequately  insulated. 
Most  of  the  houses  would  provide  only 
about  700  to  750  square  feet  of  living 
space,  hardly  larger  than  a  good  sized 
efficiency  or  one-bedroom  apartment 
here  in  Washington.  But  it  would  be 
adequate — barely  so,  but  adequate  in 
rural  Alaska.  A  house  much  larger 
would  be  far  too  expensive  for  an  Alaska 
native  to  heat. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  speak 
of  the  Grayling  project.  This  project 
was  financed  by  a  grant  under  the  ex- 
perimental housing  program  established 
by  Public  Law  87-70.  Approximately 
$125,000  was  granted  to  the  Alaska  State 
Housing  Authority  to  construct  27  mini- 
mum-sized homes  in  the  new  village  of 
Grayling  and  two  homes  in  other  parts 
of  Alaska  for  additional  research. 


Grayling  was  chosen  because  the  vil- 
lagers, after  many  years  of  planning, 
had  decided  to  move  from  their  former 
village  of  Holikachuk.  The  Grayling  site 
had  been  chosen  and  lots  and  streets 
platted  before  the  grant  was  made.  The 
villagers  were  determined  to  accomplish 
the  move  and  would  have  moved  whether 
or  not  the  grant  funds  were  made  avail- 
able. With  the  grant,  however,  the  vil- 
lage was  constructed  in  two  seasons — 
1963  and  1964.  The  villagers  cut  timber 
and  helped  to  build  27  well-designed, 
warm  homes.  ASHA  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately $2,500  a  dwelling  was  spent 
to  procure  nails,  window  frames,  glass, 
doors,  and  other  items  which  the  vil- 
lagers could  not  manufacture  them- 
selves. 

Grayling  has  served  as  the  prototype 
for  the  program  I  envision  under  this 
bill.  The  Alaska  State  Housing  Au- 
thority has  worked  closely  with  me  and 
has  supported  every  effort  to  bring  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  to  our  native 
people. 

It  is  contemplated  that  under  this  bill, 
wann,  adequate  shelter  would  be  pro- 
vided on  a  community  basis.  Central 
sewer  and  water  systems  would  not  be 
included.  The  cost  is  far  too  high  at 
this  time.  Eventually,  the  native  people 
should  have  running  water  in  their 
homes  and  they  should  have  sewer  sys- 
tems. These  things  can  be  provided  in 
the  Arctic.  This  was  demonstrated  when 
DEW  line  stations  were  built.  There 
has  been  a  further  and  splendid  demon- 
stration of  feasibility  in  the  remarkable 
project  instituted  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment at  Inuvik.  It  has  always  been 
my  personal  opinion  that  lack  of  these 
facilities,  so  common  elsewhere,  has  been 
one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  Arctic 
living. 

Mr.  President,  in  siunmary.  the  situa- 
tion in  Alaska  native  villages  is  desperate 
and  no  housing  program  exists  which 
will  benefit  them.  We  are  committed  as 
a  nation  to  a  massive  program  of  eradi- 
cating poverty  but  we  will  accomplish 
little  in  the  rural  areas  of  Alaska  if  we 
do  nothing  to  improve  basic  living 
conditions. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  make 
it  possible  to  bring  the  beginnings  of  a 
decent  life  to  our  native  people.  The 
bill  has  strong  support  among  all 
Alaskans  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  give  it  early  consider- 
ation. 

The  situation  demands  urgent  and 
imaginative  action.  This  bill  offers  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  meet  it 
prudently  and  constructively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1915)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  Alaska  of  adequate  housing  for 
persons  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
finance  such  housing  upon  terms 
and  conditions  which  they  can  afford, 
through  a  program  encouraging  mutual 
and  self-help,  self-government,  and  in- 
dividual homeownership,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
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Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igrcss  assembled.  That  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  make  loans  and  grants  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  or  any  authorized  agency  or 
instrumentality  thereof,  in  accord  with  a 
statewide  program  prepared  by  the  State  of 
Alaska,  or  authorized  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  Alaska  na- 
tives and  other  Alaska  residents  who  are 
otherwise  unable  to  finance  such  housing 
and  related  facilities  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  they  can  afford.  The  programs 
shall  (A)  specify  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum standards  to  be  met  by  the  housing 
and  related  facilities,  the  cost  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  an  average  of  $7,500  per  dwelling 
unit  to  be  provided  under  the  program;  (B) 
to  the  extent  feasible,  encourage  the  pro- 
posed users  of  the  housing  and  related  fa- 
cilities to  utilize  mutual  and  self-help  in 
their  construction;  and  (C)  provide  experi- 
ence, and  encourage  continued  participation. 
In  self-government  and  individual  home- 
ownership. 

Sec.  2.  Grants  made  under  this  Act  shall 
not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  housing  and  related  facilities  to  be 
constructed  under  the  program.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  b  j  appropriated  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
out  of  any  moneys.  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $10.- 
000,000  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


MEDICAL    TREATMENT    AND    HOS- 
PITALIZATION  FOR   SEAMEN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  at  the  request  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Maritime  Committee.  This  pro- 
posal deals  with  adequate  medical  treat- 
ment and  hospitalization  for  seamen, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
supporting  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Labor-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1917)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  health  of  seamen 
on  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows : 
Memorandum    in    Support    of    Legislation 

Relating     to     Medical     Treatment    and 

Hospitalization  of  Seamen 

This  bill  is  Intended  to  preserve  from  ex- 
tinction one  of  our  oldest  and  honored  group 
of  institutions,  the  Public  Health  Service 
general  hospitals.  Shortly  after  World  War 
II,  the  number  of  hospitals  was  sharply  re- 
duced and  Justifiably  so,  when  the  Nation 
returned  to  peacetime  statvis.  However,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  an  administ  ative  prac- 
tice of  budgetary  privation  has  been  applied. 
Funds  appropriated  for  these  hospitals  by 
the  Congress  have  been  withheld  to  their 
detriment,  substantially  In  the  areas  of  ma- 
jor repair  and  capital  improvements.  This 
situation  is  further  compounded  by  an  an- 
nouncement  on   January    19,    1965,    by   the 


Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
that  7  of  the  remaining  12  general  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  were  to  be  closed. 

Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  trans- 
ferring the  remaining  five  hospitals  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  movement 
was  m  direct  cont  adlctlon  to  positions 
taken  by  the  Public  Health  Service  over  re- 
cent years.  Further,  the  announcement 
came  at  a  time  when  some  11  veterans'  Insti- 
tutions also  were  being  recommended  for 
closing  and  which  evoked  a  storm  of  protest 
from  our  se.vlcemen  throughout  much  of 
the  Nation. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  in  a  time 
when  the  general  population  and  Its  medical 
needs  are  Increasing;  when  the  Congress  It- 
self is  considering  an  expanded  medicare 
program;  and  when  all  signs  point  to  the 
need  for  more  hospitals  rather  than  less — 
that  some  of  our  oldest  and  time-tested  hos- 
pital Institutions  are  scheduled  for  reduc- 
tion or  elimination. 

The  Public  Health  Service  general  hospitals 
represent  an  extension  of  the  marine  hospital 
program  enacted  into  law  during  the  admin- 
Irtratlon  of  John  Adams  and  has  served  the 
Nation  well  for  167  years.  It  is  the  mother 
institution  from  which  most  of  our  other 
medical  and  health  programs.  Including  the 
veterans  hospital  program,  were  developed 
and  nurtured.  It  has  protected  the  Nation 
from  disease  importation  at  our  maritime 
gp.tcways  for  almoft  one  and  three-quarter 
centuries.  It  has  provided  fit  and  able  sea- 
men for  our  peacetime  economy  and  for  our 
national  defense.  It  serves  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  other  benefi- 
ciaries whose  health  Is  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion. These  hospitals  should  not  only  be 
preserved  but  Improved  to  meet  the  highest 
medical  standards  anywhere  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  they  should  be  a  model  in  worldwide 
hospital  care. 

Certainly  with  the  world  situation  as  It  Is 
today,  we  should  not  dimini.=h  our  capacity 
to  serve  the  health  needs  of  those  who  de- 
fend us.  Mass  closing  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hocpitals  or  transferring  the  functions  to 
other  agencies  of  Government  is  a  matter  for 
t'ne  Congrers  to  decide — not  one  for  abstract 
administrative  decision. 

This  bill  Is  Intended  to  sustain  and  make 
clear  this  concept.  Veterans  throughout  the 
country  have  made  it  amply  clear  they  do 
not  want  seamen  and  other  beneficiaries  im- 
posed upon  veteran  facilities  or  taking  prece- 
dence in  treatment  over  any  of  the  veterans 
patients.  Seamen  and  other  beneficiaries  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  general  hospitals 
have  made  it  equally  clear  that  they  want 
these  Institutions  continued. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  legislation  to 
oppose  the  closing  of  any  given  hospital 
where  appropriate  criteria  indicate  further 
operation  nonfeasible.  Nonfeaslbillty  should 
be  real  and  not  manufacttxred.  It  Is  also 
possible  that  in  a  given  area  a  hospital  may 
be  needed  where  service  has  already  been  cur- 
tailed. 

But  opposition  Is  expressed  to  the  outright 
transfer  of  functions  or  the  mass  closing  of 
.  these  institutions  or  any  modification  of  the 
Intended  effect  of  law.  without  the  expressed 
consent  of  the  Congress.  These  Institutions 
should  be  maintained  in  terms  of  modern 
standards  with  services  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  This  bill  is  designed  to  help  achieve 
these  ends. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  607(D)  OP 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF 
1936.  AS  AMENDED 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Lines — CASL — I  Intro- 
duce, for   appropriate  reference,   a  bUl 
which  would  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 


rine Act  of  1936.  CASL  represents  the 
berth  line  operators  in  our  ocean  foreign 
commerce  who  are  subsidized,  and  this 
proposal  is  designed  to  increase  their 
flexibility  in  investing  funds  required  by 
law  to  be  retained  for  ship  construction 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  the  supporting  memorandum 
prepared  by  CASL  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1918)  to  amend  section 
607(D)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
division (2)  and  (3)  of  section  607(D)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (49 
Stat.  985,  46  U.S.C.  1177),  are  repealed  and 
new  subdivisions  (2)  to  (8)  Inclusive  shall 
be  added  to  such  section  607(D)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  The  contractor  may  hold  some  or  all 
of  his  capital  and  special  reserve  funds  In 
demand  deposits,  time  deposits,  and  certif- 
icates of  deposit,  of  banks  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  contractor  may 
Invest  some  or  all  of  his  capital  and  special 
reserve  funds  in  Interest-bearing  securities 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
interest  on  such  deposits,  certificates,  and 
other  interest-bearing  secf.rlties  shall  be 
transferred  to  or  held  in  the  capital  reserve 
fund. 

"(3)  The  contractor  may  transfer  to  and 
hold  In  one  or  more  trusts  some  or  all  of  his 
capital  reserve  fund,  and  In  one  or  more 
trusts  some  or  all  of  his  special  reserve  fund, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor  and  of  the 
United  States  as  their  Interests  are  stated 
in  this  section  607.  Any  such  trust  shall  be 
held  by  a  trustee  which  is  incorporated  as  a 
bank  or  trust  company  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  which  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  All  Interest, 
dividends,  and  other  income.  Including  cap- 
ital gains,  stock  dividends,  and  the  sale  of 
stock  rights,  received  or  realized  by  any  of 
such  trusts,  after  deduction  of  the  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  of  investment, 
shall  be  transferred  to  or  held  In  the  capital 
reserve  fund.  The  trustee  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Instructions  under  subdivision  (4) 
below,  be  authorized  to  deposit  such  funds 
in  the  trustee's  Interest-bearing  accounts  or 
to  invest  such  funds  in  interest-bearing  secu- 
rities of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Tlie  contractor,  upon  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subdivision  (4)  may 
direct  that  the  trustee  holding  Its  capital  and 
special  reserve  funds  under  subdivision  (3) 
invest  or  reinvest  any  specified  amount  of 
either  of  said  funds  In  any  specified  bonds, 
notes,  debentures,  preferred  or  common 
stock,  or  securities  convertible  from  one  of 
such  classes  into  another,  and  may  direct 
that  any  specified  amount  of  such  stock  or 
securities  of  any  nature  be  sold  and  liqui- 
dated. Such  directions  shall  be  given  in 
accordance  with  policies  or  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  board  of  directors  of  such  con- 
tractor, acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  finance 
committee,  or  (b)  upon  delegation  of  such 
authority  by  the  board  of  directors,  then  by 
such  finance  committee.  The  finance  com- 
mittee, which  term  may  include  any  other 
committee  with  simUar  functions,  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  three  members  of  the 
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board  of  directors  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  supervision  of  any  reserve  fund  Invest- 
ment program  of  the  contractor  under  this 
subdivision  (4).  A  copy  of  each  such  direc- 
tion of  the  contractor  to  such  trustee  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Maritime  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subdivision  (4)  above,  no  contractor  without 
the  prior  approval  of  the  United  States  shall 
direct  Investment  in  the  stock  or  obligation 
of  the  contractor  or  of  any  holding  company, 
subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  associate  company  of 
such  contractor,  or  of  any  corporation  In 
which  an  officer  or  director  of  such  contrac- 
tor has  a  substantial  interest. 

•'(6)  The  trxistee  shall  upon  reasonable 
notice  pay,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  607,  from 
the  principal  and  accumulated  net  Income 
after  expense,  of  the  trusts  provided  in  this 
subsection  such  amounts  as  the  contractor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

"(7)  Trust  indentures  executed  under  au- 
thority of  subdivision  (3)-(6) .  inclusive,  may 
contain  such  other  terms  and  conditions,  not 
inconsistent  with  such  subdivisions,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  are  de- 
sirable to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  this  section  607(d)  may  be 
delegated  to  the  Maritime  Administrator. 

"(8)  Trust  indentures  executed  under  the 
former  section  607(d)(3)  of  this  Act,  prior 
to  its  repeal  by  this  amendment,  shall  con- 
tinue for  their  life  to  be  valid  except  that 
the  contractor  may  at  any  time  abrogate 
such  trxist  indenture  in  order  to  substitute 
therefor  reserve  fund  trusts  as  provided  In 
the  presently  enacted  subdivisions  (3)-(7), 
inclusive,  of  section  607(d) ."  ^ 

The   memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
M.\GNUSOx  is  as  follows : 
justtfication   for  proposed   amendment  of 

Section  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 

1936 

Public  Law  85-637  amended  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  provide  some  additional 
freedom  in  the  investment  of  statutory  re- 
serve fund  moneys,  after  there  had  been  de- 
veloped in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmierce 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  evidence  that  the  ability 
of  operating-differential  contractors  to  re- 
place obsolete  vessels  and  to  earn  a  return  on 
the  stockholders'  investment,  were  substan- 
tially handicapped  by  the  restrictions  then  in 
force.  The  handicap  on  earning  ability  had. 
of  coxirse,  a  depressing  effect  on  income  tax 
and  subsidy  recapture  accruing  In  favor  of 
the  United  States. 

Public  Law  85-637  provided  under  certain 
limitations  that  up  to  one-half  of  each  sta- 
tutory reserve  fund  might  be  invested  In 
common  stocks.  To  engage  in  such  common 
stock  investment,  the  contractor  was  obliged 
to  turn  over  to  a  bank  the  relevant  funds, 
and  forego  all  control,  authority,  and  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  stocks,  to  be  purchased.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  result  of  such  investment 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  contractor  and  his  stockholders. 

Now.  7  years  later,  the  contractors  who  have 
established  reserve  fund  common  stock  trusts 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  investment  results 
obtained.  They  and  all  other  contractors,  in- 
cluding a  nimaber  who  desire  shortly  to  im- 
prove their  reserve  fund  investment  pro- 
grams, seek  opportunity  to  invest  under  their 
own  Judgment  in  a  wide  range  of  interest- 
bearing  securities  and  in  common  and  pre- 
ferred stocks  as  and  when  market  conditions 
make  such  investment  attractive,  and  to  the 
extent  that  scheduled  needs  for  note  maturi- 
ties and  vessel  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion make  such  investment  appropriate  and 
safe. 

The  contractors  have  found; 


With  respect  to  the  use  of  bank  trustees: 
A  detailed  and  minute  examination  of  sev- 
eral reserve  fund  common  stock  trusts,  shows 
that  their  values  at  September  30,  1964.  aver- 
aged less  than  would  have  resulted  from  in- 
discriminate purchase  of  the  stocks  on  which 
the  Dow-Jones  stock  indexes  are  constructed. 
Investment  has  typically  been  spread  over 
so  wide  a  list  of  stocks  as  to  indicate  that 
real  selectivity  has  not  been  attempted. 
With  respect  to  the  50  percent  limitation: 
The  limitation  hrfs  been  arbitrary  and  not 
useful,    in   that   funds   not   required    in   the 
near-term  future  and  therefore  eligible  for 
careful  stock  investment  are  improperly  lim- 
ited to  50  percent,  while  no  contractor  does 
or  wants  to  make  use  of  the  50  percent  privi- 
lege insofar  as  cash  needs  in  the  near-term 
future  are  concerned. 

In  a  fund  50  percent  invested  in  common 
stocks  which  have  risen  in  value,  it  may 
become  desirable  to  sell  certain  stocks,  real- 
ize the  profit,  and  reinvest  In  other  stocks. 
No  matter  how  wise  and  sound  this  course 
may  be,  the  owner  is  forced  to  transfer  half 
the  profit  to  the  interest-bearing  portion  of 
the  fund.  His  investment  Judgment  is 
thereby  inhibited  and  warped. 

The  contractors  observe  with  respect  to 
the  philosophy  of  Government  control  over 
reserve  fund  Investment : 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  was 
adopted  at  a  time  when  recapture  of  subsidy 
accrued  to  the  United  States  was  represented 
by  moneys  in  reserve  funds,  and  the  United 
States  therefore  had  an  ownership  Interest 
In  the  funds.  Since  the  '"Kracke  amend- 
ment" to  appropriation  acts,  recapture  has 
been  deducted  from  subsidy  payments,  and 
reserve  funds  are  wholly  the  property  of  the 
contractors. 

The  administration  has  stated  that  over- 
regulation  is  typical  among  Government 
agencies,  with  resultant  excessive  delays  and 
excessive  costs  borne  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  regulated  enterprises.  The 
contractors  find  that  regulation  of  reserve 
fund  investment  is  a  case  in  point. 

Public  Law  85-637  goes  into  great  detail 
about  reserve  fund  investment  matters  in 
which  the  Congress  has  no  real  Interest  and 
In  which  the  Maritime  Administration 
should  be  able  to  make  changes  by  regula- 
tion but  is  powerless  to  do  so. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  was 
adopted  at  a  time  when  the  dollar  was  stable 
in  value.  Since  1939  currency  deterioration 
has  been  consistent.  In  the  last  10  years 
this  inflation  has  been  more  gentle  than  in 
other  years,  about  IVi  percent  per  annum, 
possibly  a  little  more.  The  most  competent 
estimates  by  economists  are  that  in  the  fu- 
ture currency  deterioration  will  continue 
mild  if  normal  peacetime  activity  shall  con- 
tinue but  wUl  exceed  the  I'i  percent  of  the 
past  decade.  It  will  be  much  greater  In  case 
of  important  emergency,  whether  military 
economic,  or  political.  No  law  which  estab- 
lishes dead  rules,  on  how  money  is  to  be 
invested  is  reasonable  or  safe  or  fair  to  re- 
serve fund  owners  or  in  the  true  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

Beyond  the  inadequacy  of  the  bank  trus- 
tees as  investment  "czars,"  and  beyond  the 
attempt  to  establish  Investment  categories 
in  the  fees  of  unknown  future  economic 
values,  the  contractors  say  that  there  is  di- 
rect overregulation  and  duplication  of  reg- 
ulations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
Is  to  provide  steamship  operation  well  serv- 
ing the  water-borne  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  capable  of  serving  as  naval  and 
military  auxiliary.  To  that  end  there  must 
be  best  equipped,  safe,  and  suitable  vessels. 
The  Maritime  Administration,  operating  un- 
der these  requirements  of  the  act  and  the 
regulatory  authority  incidental  to  the  act — 
Requires  new  construction  contracts  to  be 
entered  into  not  later  than  specified  dates. 


Determines  the  size,  speed,  design,  mate- 
rials, and  equipment  of  the  vessels  con- 
structed. 

Determines  the  routes  on  which  the  con- 
tractors' vessel  must  operate. 

Determines  the  frequency  of  service  de- 
sirable either  by  establishing  such  frequency 
in  a  given  contract  or  by  double  or  triple 
tracking. 

Imposes  the  responsibilities  which  make 
the  contractors  true  common  carriers. 

H.as  statutory  authority  to  require  (under 
certain  conditions)  deposits  In  reserve  funds 
in  excess  of  those  normally  made. 

Controls  dividends  so  as  to  insure  the 
availability  of  resources  for  both  vessel  con- 
struction and  working  capital. 

Having  thus  provided  directly  and  fully  the 
equipment,  services,  and  resources  to  serve 
waterborne  commerce  and  support  the  mili- 
tary, the  Merchant  Marine  Act  calls  for  own- 
ership and  operation  under  the  U.S.  flag  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  policy  is 
in  general  observed;  it  is  not  observed  in  the 
case  of  Investment  of  the  moneys  set  aside 
in  reserve  funds.  This  constitutes  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  controls  listed  above,  conse- 
quently overregulation. 

Corporate  enterprise  Involves  a  board  of 
directors  to  establish  policies  and  the  general 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out. 
The  directors  are  responsible  to  the  stock- 
holders for  the  wise  and  (hopefully)  profit- 
able use  of  the  properties  committed  to  their 
care.  They  employ  the  chief  executive  officer, 
pass  on  the  senior  officers  through  whom  he 
works,  authorize  budgets,  determine  financial 
policy,  authorize  the  making  of  operating-dif- 
ferential and  construction-differential  con- 
tracts and  accept  obligations  therein 
entailed. 

The  excessively  narrow  and  rigid  require- 
ments related  to  reserve  funds,  established 
in  1936  can  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the 
failure  of  hail-pay  contractors  to  build 
enough  new  vessels.  The  real  causes  of 
such  failure  are  more  likely  the  severity  of 
the  depression  and  the  Inadequacy  of  post 
office  executives   of  the  early   1930's. 

However  one  may  view  the  circumstances 
of  1936,  it  was  clear  In  1958  that  the  rigidities 
of  the  act  had  caused  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  income  losses,  thus  defeating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  Experience  since  then  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  1958  amend- 
ment did  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  time  to 
let  boards  of  directors  assume  their  proper 
authority  and  responsibility,  erecting  only 
necessary  safeguards,  rather  than  have  a  law 
which  in  effect  removes  from  their  directors 
nearly  all  authority  and  responsibility.  It  Is 
therefore  proposed  to  restore  to  the  Boards 
of  Directors  such  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity, with  these  specific  safeguards: 

Reserve  fund  moneys  may  not  be  invested 
in  or  loaned  to  the  contractor  itself  nor  its 
holding  company,  subsidiary,  or  associate 
company,  except  with  Maritime  Administra- 
tion prior  approval. 

Reserve  fund  moneys  may  not  be  invested 
in  or  loaned  to  any  corporation  in  which  an 
officer  or  director  of  the  contractor  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest,  except  with  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration prior  approval. 

All  reserve  fund  moneys  and  securities 
shall  be  held  in  deposits  or  certificates  of 
deposit  of  banks  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  or  in  interest-bearing  securi- 
ties approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerc<» 
in  trusts  established  in  banks  or  trust  com- 
panies approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Reserve  fund  investment  shall  be  directly 
supervised  by  the  contractor's  board  of  di- 
rectors or  by  a  committee  of  not  less  than 
three  directors  charged  by  the  board  with 
that  responsibility. 

The  Maritime  Administration  shall  be  fur- 
nished Immediately  with  a  copy  of  every  in- 
vestment instruction  issued  to  the  trustee. 
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Trusts  created  under  the  act  as  It  now 
sunds  may  be  continued  indefinitely. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  require 
trust  agreements  to  contain  such  other  terms 
and  conditions,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
amended  act,  as  he  may  determine  desirable 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  authority  may  be  delegated  to  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

After  the  transfer  of  primary  investment 
authority  and  responsibility  to  the  contrac- 
tors' boards  of  directors,  and  subject  to  the 
safeguards  just  recited,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  contractors  will  make  sub- 
stantially better  use  of  the  moneys  segregated 
in  reserve  funds  and  will  thus  enhance  (1) 
tax'  and  recapture  accruing  to  the  United 
States,  (2)  the  ability  of  the  contractors  to 
continue  replacing  vessels  the  costs  of  which 
are  constantly  increasing  through  greater 
tonnage,  more  speed,  newly  developed  and 
improved  equipment,  and  currency  deteriora- 
tion, and  (3)  the  approach  of  stockholders' 
return  more  nearly  to  the  levels  prevailing 
in  other  industries. 


take  cognizance  of  it  and  delay  any 
final  decisions  on  removal  or  termina- 
tion of  RPO  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  77)  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  To 
Study  Railway  Post  Office  Service  and  Its 
Relationship  to  the  National  Transporta- 
tion System,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGee, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  RAILWAY 
POST  OFFICE  SERVICE  AND  ITS 
RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  NA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORTATION  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  setting  up  a 
commission  and  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  the  railway 
postal  service  and  the  national  trans- 
portation. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  in  its  con- 
stant drive  to  conduct  its  operations  at 
reduced  costs,  has  been  conducting 
studies  to  detei-mine  to  what  extent  rail- 
way postal  office  facilities  should  be 
terminated  and  abolished.  This  has 
caused  serious  concern  to  many  people 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
had  complaints  and  inquiries  on  this 
matter.  Many  have  expressed  doubts 
that  the  removal  of  railway  post  office 
would  improve  service  or  reduce  costs. 
Others  have  questionad  what  would  hap- 
pen to  railway  post  office  clerks  and 
others  who  are  dependent  on  this  service 
for  their  jobs  and  livelihood;  and  still 
others  have  questioned  whether  or  not 
passenger  train  service  would  be  con- 
tinued to  many  of  the  areas  involved 
if  the  revenue  derived  from  the  railway 
postal  service  were  to  be  taken  away  from 
railroad  management. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  many  real  questions  to  be  an- 
swered in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  an- 
swers should  be  available  before  any 
final  and  irrevocable  action  is  taken  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  demon- 
strated an  active  interest  in  the  national 
transportation  systems  as  a  matter  of 
national  interest  and  national  security. 
Passenger-train  service  is  a  vital  and 
integral  part  of  this  system,  and  I  feel  we 
should  know  before  any  action  is  taken 
what  effect  the  removal  of  railway  post 
office  would  have  on  the  passenger  serv- 
ice and  the  national  system. 

I  would  hope  to  obtain  speedy  action 
on  this  resolution,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  Post  Office  Department  would 

•  Tax  accrual  will  increase  because  the  need 
for  extra  dejxisits  of  Income  will  decrease. 


NATIONAL  HALIBUT  WEEK 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  May  15  to  May  21  as 
National  Halibut  Week.  In  addition, 
this  resolution  calls  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities. 

Last  year  I  presented  a  similar  pro- 
posal and  an  effort  was  made  by  everyone 
interested  in  our  valuable  halibut  re- 
sources to  appropriately  celebrate  this 
occasion.  Strong  leadership  has  been 
given  to  this  celebration  by  the  wives  of 
halibut  fishermen  who  are  not  only  par- 
ticipating in  this  celebration  but  should 
themselves  be  saluted  for  their  industy 
and  activity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  34)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  seven-day  period  be- 
ginning May  15,  1965,  and  ending  May  21. 
1965,  as  National  Halibut  Week  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


My  amendment  would  allow  social 
security  recipients  to  earn  up  to  $2,400 
without  losing  any  of  their  social  security 
benefit.  For  every  dollar  earned  above 
$2,400,  they  would  lose  $1  of  benefit. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  help 
older  citizens  be  more  self-sufficient.  In 
view  of  the  high  and  rising  cost  of  living. 
Congress  should  increase  the  amount  of 
earnings  social  security  recipients  may 
earn  without  suffering  any  loss  of  social 
security  benefit. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  my  bill, 
S.  765,  introduced  earlier  this  year  rais- 
ing the  earnings  limit  to  $2,400. 

I  hope  the  Finance  Committee  will  ap- 
prove this  needed  increase  in  the  earn- 
ings limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  168)  was  re- 
fen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


HIGHER  EARNINGS  LIMIT  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  168) 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  6675,  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  which  would  allow  social 
security  recipients  to  earn  up  to  $2,400 
a  year  without  losing  any  of  their  social 
security  benefits. 

Under  present  law,  they  may  earn  only 
$1 ,200  without  reduction  in  their  monthly 
social  security  checks.  For  every  $2  they 
earn  between  $1,200  and  $1,700,  they 
now  lose  $1  of  their  social  security  ben- 
efit. For  every  dollar  earned  above 
$1,700,  they  lose  $1  of  benefit. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives liberalizes  the  present  law 
somewhat.  Under  the  House  version,  for 
every  $2  earned  between  $1,200  and 
$2,400.  the  social  security  recipient  would 
lose  $1  of  his  benefit.  He  could  still  earn 
only  $1,200  without  suffering  any  loss  of 
social  security  benefit,  just  as  at  present. 

I  do  not  believe  the  House-passed  bill 
sufficiently  improves  the  earnings  limit. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
169) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendment  (No.  124),  in  the 
natui-e  of  a  substitute  for  S.  1564,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  169)  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  14.  line  19,  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert  "on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude." 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  the  words  "on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude"  to  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  9  of  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  substitute.  As  this  section  now 
reads,  the  Attorney  General  is  directed  to 
institute  a  court  action  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  if  a  State  poll  tax,  or 
other  tax  or  payment,  has  the  purpose 
or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote.  The  requirement  that  a 
citizen  of  a  State  pay  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  voting  privilege  neces- 
sarily has  the  effect  of  denying  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  to  those  who  fail  to  pay 
the  tax.  However,  this,  in  and  of  itself, 
does  not  violate  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  would 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  only  insofar  as  any  such  poll  tax 
denied  or  abridged  voting  rights  solely 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  these  words  be  added  to  the 
provision  in  question,  and  I  am  submit- 
ting this  amendment  for  that  purpose. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  but  a  minute. 
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I  desire  to  have  the  Record  show  that 
since  S.  1766  was  printed,  the  names  of 
additional  cosponsors  have  been  added  to 
the  bill.  The  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural  water  systems  with 
Federal  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  tell 
us  the  number  of  sponsors  the  Aiken  bill 
has  at  this  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  this  time  the  number 
seems  to  be  47.  I  am  sorry  that  not 
every  Senator  has  been  informed  about 
the  bill.  Senators  have  probably  over- 
looked it,  because  at  the  time  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  me,  only  three  or 
four  Senators  were  in  the  Chamber.  So 
we  asked  that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
for  a  week  to  receive  additional  cospon- 
sors. As  I  recall,  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  printed,  there  were  40  sponsors  in 
all.  Other  Senators  have  said  they 
would  like  to  cosponsor  it. 

Since  that  time  we  have  added  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Russell].  Their 
names  were  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 
printing. 

As  of  today,  we  are  asking  to  have 
added  the  names  of  Senators  Tydings, 
Pearson,  Dirksen,  and  Proxmire.  I  be- 
lieve that  makes  46,  perhaps  47. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  the  number 
Increase.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  B.ayhI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1796,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  disaster 
victims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  BANK 
MERGER  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  begin  hearings  on  Wednesday. 
May  19,  1965.  on  the  bill.  S.  1698.  to 
amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act  so  as  to 
provide  that  bank  mergers,  whether  ac- 
complished by  acquisition  of  stock  or  as- 
sets or  in  any  other  'vay.  are  subject  ex- 
clusively to  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302.  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  nomina- 
tion are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  telephone  225-3921. 


HEARINGS  ON  UJS.  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  expectations,  which  I  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago. 
printed  copies  are  now  available  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Finance  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
continuing  deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  resulting  outflow  of  gold. 
Several  distinguished  officials  of  the 
Government,  a  number  of  outstanding 
economists  expert  in  this  field,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  business  and  banking  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  hearings  was  stated  to  edu- 
cate the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
Congress,  and  the  general  public  as  to 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  problem  and 
as  to  proposed  measures  for  dealing  with 
it. 

Hearings  began  with  statements  by 
the  Government  officials — Mr.  Dillon,  the 
then  Secrctaiy  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Con- 
nor, the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Mr.  Murphy,  then  Under  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Griffith  Johnson. 
Assistant  Secretai-y  of  State,  Mr.  Hitch. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Bell. 
Administrator  of  AID.  and  Mr.  Linder, 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  These  officials  described 
the  general  nature  of  the  problem,  ex- 
plained the  existing  governmental  pro- 
grams that  affect  it.  and  discussed  the 
new  administi-ation  programs  for  dealing 
with  it. 

Economists  then  discussed  the  basic 
elements  and  principles  involved  and  set 
forth  views  as  to  means  of  handling  the 
problem  of  the  deficit.  The  representa- 
tives of  banking  and  business  also  pre- 
sented their  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  measures  for  dealing  with 
it. 

Following  statements  of  the  witnesses, 
significant  points  were  further  developed 
In  questioning  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. In  addition,  the  record  of 
the  hearings  contains  a  number  of  state- 
ments, studies,  and  data  developing  par- 
ticular points,  as  well  as  various  public 
statements  bearing  on  the  subject  by 
distinguished  public  officials  and  experts. 

It  is  contemplated  that  hearings  will 
be  resiuned  in  the  near  future.  As  I  an- 
nounced in  the  Senate  earlier.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Bernstein,  who  has  been  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  experts  which 
has  recently  completed  a  review  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments  statistics  and  pre- 
pared a  report  recommending  improve- 
ments, and  who  is  an  outstanding  expert 
on  international  financial  economics,  is 
scheduled  to  appear  on  May  17.  Other 
businessmen,  bankers,  and  other  experts 
In  this  fi«d  will  be  requested  to  appear 
when  thf()  schedule  of  the  committee 
permits. 

TRIBUTE  to  SENATOR  FANNIN  OP 
ARIZONA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  Willard  Edwards,  who  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  representatives  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  who  covers  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery  very  diligently,  has 


done  an  excellent  portrayal  of  our  col- 
league. Senator  Paul  Fannin,  of  Arizona. 
Not  only  is  it  an  excellent  article  but  I 
might  add  that  it  is  richly  deserved  and 
I  am  delighted  indeed  to  ask  consent  for 
its  insertion  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  so  that  it  might  have  wider 
currency  and  be  frequently  quoted  in  all 
areas  of  the  countiy. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago    (111.)    Tribune,  May  2 

1965) 
Arizona's  Senator  Fannin  Earns  Label  of 

"Man  Who  Succeeds" — 1  to  100  Shot  for 

Governor,  but  He  Wins 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  May  1. — When  political  lead- 
ers gather  to  pick  a  slate  of  candidates  for  a 
forthcoming  campaign,  an  embarrassing  si- 
lence sometimes  falls  when  volunteers  are 
sought  in  a  virtually  hopeless  cause. 

The  problem  arises  when  someone  must  be 
found  to  seek  a  political  office  which  has  al- 
ways been  won  by  the  opposition  party  with 
no  indication  that  the  voters  are  Inclined  to 
disturb  this  precedent. 

NEED  FOR  SACRIFICE 

If  the  chief  of  the  parley  Is  a  diplomat,  he 
may  inquire,  not  witliout  a  note  of  sarcasm, 
along  this  line: 

"Is  some  loyal  member  of  the  party  avail- 
able to  sacrifice  himself  In  this  effort?" 
On  a  somewhat  lower  level,  he  might  ask: 
"Have  we  got  a  sucker  for  this  spot?" 
Such  was  the  situation  in  1958  In  Arizona 
when  Republican  Party  leaders  began  con- 
sidering the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.    They  had  been  encour- 
aged In  1952  by  the  astonishing  victory  of 
their  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  Phoenix 
department  store  owner  named  Barry  Gold- 
water.    He  had  ousted  a  veteran  Democratic 
Incumbent,  Senator  Ernest  McFarland,  Sen- 
ate major  leader. 

statehouse  hopes  dim 

Coldwater  now  was  running  for  a  second 
term  and  GOP  hopes  were  high  for  his  re- 
election. However,  registered  Democrats  still 
outnumbered  Republicans  In  the  State  by 
3  to  1  and  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  party 
leaders  did  not  e.xtend  to  capturing  the  staie- 
house. 

Arizona  had  never  had  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernor and  the  experts  could  detect  no  popu- 
lar surge  to  elect  one.  The  need  was  for 
a  willing  victim  to  endure  the  hardships  of 
a  campaign  without  the  slightest  hope  of  vic- 
tory. 

Goldwater's  brother,  Robert,  had  roomed 
at  Stanford  University  30  years  earlier  with 
Paul  J.  Fannin,  son  of  a  transplanted  Ken- 
tucklan  who  had  come  to  Arizona  in  1907  for 
his  health.  The  friendship  had  remained 
firm  as  Fannin  and  his  brother,  Ernest,  con- 
verted a  small  hardware  store  Into  a  pros- 
perous distributing  business  which  stretched 
into  several  States. 

Fannin,  then  51,  had  never  been  active  In 
politics.  He  was  a  poor  speaker  and  un- 
versed In  the  strategy  of  wooing  votes.  How- 
ever, he  was  highly  respected,  possessed  of 
the  necessary  means,  and  widely  known  in 
the  State  through  his  business  activities. 

BARRY    studies    CHANCES 

When  Fannin  was  suggested  as  a  candi- 
date for  Governor  and  provided  not  unwilling 
to  make  the  sacrifice,  Goldwatcr  toured  the 
State  to  survey  his  prospects. 

"Well,"  he  reported  to  Fannin,  "It's  pos- 
sible that  you  might  have  a  chance."  This 
was  accepted  as  polite  encouragement  to  one 
willing  to  give  his  all  to  the  party.  The 
betting  against  Fannin  was  100  to  1  with 
no  takers.     The  winner  of  the  Democratic 
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primary  already  was  celebrating  his  certain 
victory  in  November. 

With  the  temerity  of  the  Innocent  who 
venture  where  angels  will  not,  Fannin 
nluneed  into  a  campaign  which  astonished 
all  He  almost  literaUy  "walked"  the  huge 
State  shaking  hands  with  thousands,  invad- 
ine  the  smallest  villages,  voicing  his  ideas 
about  government,  sometimes  haltingly,  but 
with  an  impressive  sincerity. 

On  election  day,  the  experts  surveyed  the 
results  with  unbelieving  eyes.  Fannin  had 
won  by  35,000  in  his  first  race  for  office. 
When  Goldwater  had  upset  similar  odds  6 
vears  earlier,  he  had  won  by  only  6,500  votes. 
Arizona's  first  Republican  Governor  was 
reelected  In  1960  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  a  gubernatorial  candidate  in  the 
State.  He  was  elected  to  a  third  term  In 
1962  In  1964,  he  was  asked  again  to  make 
a  sacrifice  which  could  remove  lUm  from 
politics,  perhaps  forever. 

He  was  induced  to  file  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate  on  a  standby  basis  pending  the 
outcome  of  Goldwater's  bid  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  the  Presidency.  If  Gold- 
water  should  fail  in  this  attempt.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  Fannin  would  withdraw  and 
permit  Goldwater  to  run  for  a  third  Senate 
term.  It  would  then  be  too  late  for  Fannin 
to  file  for  any  office. 

He  was  relieved  of  this  gentleman's  agree- 
ment when  Goldwater  gained  the  GOP  presi- 
dential nomination.  Fannin  remained  on 
the  ticket  as  candidate  for  the  Senate. 

Again,  on  election  day,  the  experts  were 
confounded.  Goldwater  captured  his  home 
State's  5  electoral  votes  by  a  narrow  margin 
of  4,000  votes.  Fannin  ran  ahead  of  him 
by  10,000  votes,  winning  the  Senate  seat  by 
a  comfortable  14.000  margin. 

Today,  the  political  tyro  of  7  years  ago  sits 
in  the  seat  formerly  occupied  by  Goldwater 
whose  political  future  Is  uncertain.  The  new 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  he  does  not  possess  the  quick 
mind,  the  witty  personality,  and  the  charm 
and  gayety  which  helped  thrust  his  predeces- 
sor to  the  political  heights.  His  friends  say 
he  has  the  dogged  persistence,  the  capacity 
for  study,  the  ambition  to  learn  which  were 
not  easily  visible  as  Goldwater's  outstanding 
characteristics. 

"He  grows  on  you,"  an  associate  said. 
"It's  hard  to  assess  the  political  ingredient 
which  makes  him  a  winner.  Perhaps  it's  the 
utter  sincerity  which  he  projects  and  which 
was  Eisenhower's  greatest  attribute.  He's  no 
orator  but  people  listen  to  him  and  believe 
him." 

HALTS  LIQUOR  RACKET 

Some  measure  of  Fannin's  ability  may  be 
gained  from  his  record  as  Governor.  Facing 
a  hostile  legislature  In  which  the  senate  had 
27  Democrats  and  1  Republican,  he  called 
4  special  sessions  and  made  4  recommenda- 
tions, winning  approval  of  them  all,  an  al- 
most unprecedented  accomplishment  In  the 
State's  legislative  history.  Among  other 
things,  he  killed  a  thriving  racket  in  Uqtior 
licenses  which  were  being  handled  as  a  mo- 
nopoly by  a  small  group  and  being  leased  for 
as  much  as  $60,000  a  license.  He  also  put 
through  a  program  for  much  needed  im- 
provements In  the  State's  educational  system. 

In  an  Interview,  he  disclosed  the  project 
closest  to  his  heart — a  somewhat  amazing 
program  of  International  cooperation  be- 
tween Arizona  and  the  State  of  Sonora  in 
Mexico,  which  lies  Just  south  of  the  border. 
He  sees  the  beginnings  of  a  common  market 
of  the  Americas  In  the  joint  development  of 
the  two  States  which  are  the  fastest  growing 
in  their  respective  republics. 

Fannin  and  the  Governor  of  Sonora  at 
that  time.  Alvara  Obregon,  formed  a  per- 
manent committee  in  1959  to  expand  cul- 
tural and  trade  relations  between  the  two 
States.    The  result  has  been  greatly  Increased 


travel  between  them,  the  birth  of  new  busi- 
nesses, cooperative  programs  between  State 
universities,  and  Increased  Investments  by 
Arizona  banks  in  Sonora. 

CITED  BY   MEXICO 

Some  businessmen  see  in  this  development 
the  basis  for  a  common  market  which  is  es- 
sential If  the  United  States  is  to  meet  the 
growing  competition  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  in  Latin  America. 

In  Mexico,  his  efforts  are  so  highly  appre- 
ciated that  he  was  recently  awarded  a  plaque 
proclaiming  him  the  Latin  American  equiv- 
alent of  "Man  of  the  Year." 

Fannin  is  a  big,  rangy  man — 6  feet  l'/2 
Inches,  185  pounds.  He  keeps  fit  and  was  a 
famous  Softball  pitcher  in  his  day,  playing  on 
championship  teams  where  he  was  hailed  as 
"Windmill"  Fannin  because  of  a  sweeping 
delivery. 

His  seriousness  matches  his  size.  However, 
as  he  talked,  losing  self -consciousness  in  the 
interest  of  his  subject,  a  lively  imagination, 
a  quiet  sense  of  humor,  and  a  sensitivity  to 
injustice  began  to  emerge. 

INTERESTED    IN    INDIANS'     WELFARE 

He  became  almost  eloquent  about  the 
plight  of  the  American  Indian,  the  Ignored 
minority  when  welfare  state  billions  are  be- 
ing passed  out.  Arizona  has  more  Indians 
[83,000]  than  any  other  State.  Taking  the 
floor  for  the  first  time  In  connection  with 
pending  legislation  last  month,  the  Senator 
discussed  the  inadequacies  of  the  adminis- 
tration's $1.3  billion  ald-to-educatlon  bill. 

"I  must  protest,"  he  said,  "against  a  for- 
mula that  would  give  the  10  wealthiest  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  nearly  $9  mil- 
lion and  10  of  the  poorest  counties  only 
half  that  much.  And  I  protest  the  implica- 
tion that  the  Federal  Office  of  Education  can 
do  better  than  what  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  have  been  doing  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Republic. 

"In  my  State,  we  happen  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing demonstration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's competence  in  this  field.  Despite 
the  solemn  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  thousands  of  Indian  chil- 
dren with  adequate  education  and  health 
facilities,  the  Government  has  clearly  failed. 

"Of  23,191  Navajo  children  on  the  Arizona 
portion  of  the  reservation,  virtually  all  from 
poverty  stricken  families,  approximately 
3.500  were  not  enrolled  in  any  kind  of  school. 
Three-fourths  of  the  adult  population  can- 
not speak,  read,   or  write  English." 

Recently,  a  veteran  Republican  colleague 
found  him  poring  over  a  book  on  the  Sen- 
ate's parliamentary  rules,  an  intricate  maze 
of  rulings  and  precedents  which  few  can 
decipher. 

"Oh.  Hell,  Paul,"  said  the  elder.  "Don't 
bother  with  that.  If  you  do  something 
wrong,  someone  will  be  around  to  tell  you." 

The  freshman  Senator  went  on  studying. 
He  does  not  appear  to  be  the  type  who  waits 
for  someone  to  tell  him  he  Is  wrong. 


He  was  not  picked  by  the  Junior  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  or  by  the  Senior  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  or  by  the  politicians,  or 
by  any  association  of  newspapermen.  You 
won't  find  his  picture  in  the  papers.  You 
may  not  recognize  him  as  you  pass  him  on 
the  street.    But  we  hope  you  do. 

Our  "Man  of  the  Year"  is  in  the  middle 
income  brackets.  He  gets  up  every  morning 
at  6:30  so  that  he  can  get  to  his  Job  in  an 
office  or  factory  at  8  or  8:30.  He  works  hard, 
not  only  because  he  wants  advancement,  but 
because  he  thinks  his  employer  deserves  a 
fair  deal.     He  is  honest  and  dependable. 

Our  "Man  of  the  Year"  manages  to  get 
along  with  one  wife.  They  have  three  or 
four  children,  whom  they  love  so  much  they 
teach  them  to  be  respectful,  law  abiding, 
and  self-reliant.  They  have  done  their  best 
to  earn  and  save  enough  money  to  send  their 
children  to  college,  but  the  rising  costs  of 
higher  education  make  this  goal  more  dif- 
ficult each  year. 

The  rising  cost  of  everything  also  makes 
it  harder  to  put  aside  money  for  retirement. 
Recent  Federal  Income  tax  reductions  have 
helped  the  people  in  high  Income  brackets 
and  low  income  brackets,  but  the  man  in  the 
middle  has  got  little  benefit.  There  are  no 
loopholes  in  the  income  tax  for  him,  and  he 
can't  put  any  money  Into  tax-exempt  secu- 
rities. 

Social  security  taxes,  which  started  at  $30 
a  year,  are  now  up  to  $174.  Soon  the  medi- 
care program  will  make  them  much  higher. 
Local  property  taxes  have  doubled,  and  so 
have  the  various  State  taxes.  Worst  of  all, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  only 
42  percent  of  what  it  was  when  our  "Man  of 
the  Year"  bought  his  first  Insurance  policy 
In  1937.  The  little  money  which  he  has  set 
aside  for  a  rainy  day  Is  worth  about  half 
of  what  it  was  when  he  earned  It. 

Our  "Man  of  the  Year"  belongs  to  a  church 
and  works  at  his  religion.  He  is  no  saint, 
but  he  understands  the  Biblical  meaning  of 
neighbor  and  tries  to  be  decent  to  men  of 
all  races  and  creeds.  You  won't  find  him, 
however,  in  civil  disobedience  demon- 
strations. He  believes  laws  ought  to  be  en- 
forced. 

Our  "Man  of  the  Year"  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  considered  a  patriot.  He  flies  the  flag 
on  national  holidays.  He  can't  understand 
An^ericans  who  join  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  America.  He 
can't  understand  legislators  and  judges  who 
strive  to  undermine  law  and  order,  or  to 
feather  their  own  nests. 

Our  "Man  of  the  Year"  believes  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government.    He  votes  at  every  elec- 
tion, but  he  votes  only  once. 
For  all  his  merits,  we  salute  him. 


MAN    OF   THE    YEAR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29  there  was  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject "Man  of  the  Year."  I  believe  it  is 
quite  important  and  deserves  wider  cir- 
culation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  29,  1965) 
Man    of   the   Year 

The  Tribune  today  presents  the  real  "Man 
of  the  Year." 


THE  SINO-SOVIET  DISPUTE  ON  WAR 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERATION 
OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Crane,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University,  has  prepared  an 
excellent  article  that  involves,  among 
other  things,  our  problems  abroad.  On 
a  previous  occasion  I  have  had  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  that  he  has 
done.  There  Is  further  information  here 
that  I  believe  is  at  once  constructive  and 
useful.  It  is  a  httle  lengthy,  but  it  bears 
the  title  "The  Sino-Sovlet  Dispute,  on 
"War  and  National  Liberation  of  Viet- 
nam." It  is  extremely  timely,  and,  not- 
withstanding Its  length,  I  believe  it  will 
prove  extremely  useful  as  a  reference  ar- 
ticle. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  SiNO-SoviET  Dispute  on  War  and  the 

National  Liberation  op  Vietnam 

(By  R.  D.  Crane) 

The  meet  significant  development  during 
the  past  few  months  in  the  southeast  Asian 
war  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  to  Increase  their 
overt  military  support  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. This  new  development  has  caused  pol- 
icj-makers  for  the  first  time  publicly  to 
consider  the  risk  of  escalation  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward southeast  Asia.  This  new  concern  with 
the  degree  of  risk  involved  in  prosecuting 
the  southeast  Asian  war  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  alliance  problems  within  the 
Communist  camp,  and  particularly  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute. 

The  fullest  possible  understanding  of  this 
dispute  has  become  critical  because  Ameri- 
can policymakers  are  concluding  that  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events  in  southeast  Asia  will 
be  determined  not  merely  by  North  Viet- 
namese or  Communist  Chinese  policy,  but  by 
Soviet  policy.  This  important  point  was 
brought  out  in  Secretary  McNamara's  an- 
nual defense  posture  statement  to  Congress 
on  February  18.  1965.  when  he  said:  "Unless 
there  is  a  change  in  Soviet  policy.  It  still 
appears  doubtful  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists will  deliberately  initiate  any  major 
overt  aggression  against  their  neighbors." 

The  two  most  critical  questions  for  an 
analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the  Sino-Sovlet 
dispute  on  the  southeast  Asian  war  there- 
fore are:  (1)  What  Is  the  real  issue  In  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute  as  it  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years?  and  (2)  What  policy 
should  the  United  States  follow  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  a  dangerously  expansionist 
policy  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  promote 
Soviet  policies  of  greater  moderation?  The 
answer  we  give  to  these  two  questions  will  be 
important  in  determining  the  whole  course 
of  American  policy  In  Asia  during  the  com- 
ing decade. 

THE  SINO-SOVIET  DISPUTE 

Most  of  the  studies  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  dis- 
pute conclude  that  this  dispute  is  caused 
basically  either  by  nationalism  or  by  ide- 
ology or  by  some  combination  of  the  two.' 
There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  dispute  is  not  caused  basically  by 
either  of  these  two  factors  but  rather  by  op- 
posing theories  of  how  best  to  control  con- 
flict, and  particularly  how  to  deter  nuclear 
war.  during  the  course  of  the  world  revolu- 
tion.'    According  to  this  view: 

1.  Chinese  and  Soviet  strategists  are  in 
complete  agreement  that  nuclear  war  and 
even  any  serious  risk  of  nuclear  war  must  be 
rejected  as  rational  Instruments  of  policy. 

2.  These  strategists  also  agree  that  their 
advanced  weapons  are  not  necessary  primar- 
ily for  the  defensive  purpose  of  deterring  cap- 
italist attack  on  their  homelands,  but  are 
necessary  for  the  offensive  purpose  of  deter- 
ring U.S.  intervention  in  expansionist  Com- 
munist wars  of  national  liberation. 

3.  The  Chinese  and  Soviet  strategists  dif- 
fer primarily  on  how  best  to  control  conflict, 
especially  by  deterring  nuclear  war.  during 
the  course  of  the  world  revolution. 

4.  The  Chinese  Communists  believe  that 
nuclear  war  can  best  be  deterred  by  constant 
revolutionary  pressure  designed  to  promote 


•  Perhaps  the  best  such  study  In  the  re- 
cent literature  is  Richard  Lowenthal's  "The 
Prospecta  for  Pluralistic  Communism,"  Dis- 
sent (winter  1965) .  pp.  103-143. 

»See  "The  Sino-Soviet  Dispute  on  War," 
In  "Detente:  Cold  War  Strategists  In  Tran- 
Bltlon"  (New  York  and  London:  Praeger). 
1965,  eds.  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles  and  Robert 
D.  Crane. 


Isolationist  tendencies  In  the  United  States. 
The  Soviets  believe  that  nuclear  war  can  best 
be  deterred,  and  revolutionary  movements 
protected  from  armed  U.S.  opposition.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  can  exploit  an  atmosphere  of 
detente  to  achieve  superiority  over  the 
United  States  in  a  few  critical  advanced 
weapons. 

The  decision  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  to  Increase  their  overt 
military  support  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
might  seem  superficially  to  Indicate  the  con- 
vergence of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
theories  of  confiict  control  and,  therefore, 
the  abandonment  of  the  Soviet  strategy  of 
detente.  Further  analysis,  however,  suggests 
that  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  agree  on  the 
advisability  of  pressing  for  victory  in  the 
southeast  Asian  war  because  developments 
during  the  past  year  both  In  Soviet  advanced 
weaponry  and  In  the  national  liberation 
struggle  have  caused  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  strategists  to  conclude  that  their 
diverse  theories  of  conflict  control  call  for 
a  common  and  mutually  supporting  policy 
of  revolution  In  southeast  Asia.  Some  of 
the  advances  In  Soviet  weaponry,  particular- 
ly In  Soviet  antlballlstlc  missile  develop- 
ments, which  may  have  Influenced  Soviet 
strategists,  were  discussed  on  February  11, 
1965.  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Some  of  the  isolationist  develop- 
ments In  the  Intellectual  climate  In  the 
United  States,  which  may  have  Influenced 
Chinese  strategists,  were  presaged  by  Sen- 
ator Fulbricht's  speech  a  year  ago  on  "Old 
Myths  and  New  Realities"  and  were  described 
on  February  23,  1965.  In  a  major  speech  by 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, entitled  "Vietnam  and  the  New 
Isolationism." 

The  response  of  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
of  his  principal  military  supporter,  the  late 
Marshal  Biryuzov,  to  the  new  developments 
In  Soviet  weaponry  and  in  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy may  have  been  the  desire  to  exploit 
the  new  Soviet  weapons  directly  and  dra- 
matically In  a  Cuba-type  gamble  to  intimi- 
date the  United  States.  The  opponents  of 
Khrushchev,  Including  Suslov  and  Marshals 
Sokolovskly  and  Mallnovskiy,  condemned 
such  "harebrained"  scheming.  The  succes- 
sors of  Khrushchev  In  the  Soviet  power  struc- 
ture reportedly  created  Instead  a  top-level 
national  liberation  commission  composed  of 
Presidium  members.  Among  them  may  be 
the  Individual  to  whom  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister.  Chen  Yl.  referred  recently  when  he 
stated:  "We  expect  nothing  from  Khru- 
shchev's successors.  However,  we  flrmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  people  will  have  a 
great  leader  In  the  not  too  distant  future." 

Soviet  strategy  In  the  post-Khr\ishchev  era 
has  returned  to  the  original  Khrushchevlan 
emphasis  of  the  pre-Cuba  crisis  period  on 
wars  of  national  liberation,  but  has  added 
two  innovations:  (1)  a  further  shift  toward 
the  belief  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  new 
Soviet  weapons,  particularly  in  conjunction 
with  Increases  in  their  quality  and  quantity, 
is  sufficient  to  limit  the  strategic  goals  of  the 
United  States  and  to  deter  any  dangerous 
U.S.  response  to  overt  Soviet  support  of  na- 
tional liberation  wars,  and  (2)  a  new  empha- 
sis on  the  promotion  and  exploitation  of  a 
continued  detente  with  the  United  States 
both  to  use  Its  threatened  termination  as  a 
means  of  deterring  U.S.  intervention  in  na- 
tional liberation  wars  as  well  as  to  gain  the 
many  direct  advantages  that  detente  can  pro- 
vide for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  main  points  that  emerge  from  the 
above  analysis  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  as 
It  affects  American  policy  on  southeast  Asia 
are  the  following:  (1)  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  Soviets  are  In  complete  agreement  on  the 
need  to  avoid  any  great  risks  of  escalation 
to  nuclear  war.  and  (2)  although  they  differ 
principally  In  their  theories  about  the  nature 
of  deterrence  in  the  modern  era  of  national 
liberation  war,  nevertheless  recent  develop- 


ments in  Soviet  weaponry  and  in  U.S.  think- 
ing about  foreign  policy  have  caused  the 
Chinese  and  Soviet  strategists  to  proceed 
from  their  differing  theories  on  deterrence  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  time  Is  now  ripe  to 
start  a  concerted  effort  Hnally  to  drive  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  off  the  rimland 
of  Asia. 

IMPLICATIONS   FOR   U.S.    POLICY 

The  second  of  the  two  principal  questions 
we  must  ask  if  we  are  meaningfully  to  ana- 
lyze the  Impact  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute  on 
the  war  in  southeast  Asia  Is:  What  policy 
should  the  United  States  follow  In  order  to 
exert  a  moderating  Influence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  thereby  indirectly  on  Communist 
China?  This  question  Is  basic  to  American 
foreign  policy.  It  becomes  acute  only  during 
periods  of  tensions  such  as  we  experienc?d 
during  and  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
are  experiencing  now. 

Most  of  the  recent  commentary  on  this 
question  has  warned  against  the  alleged 
danger  that  an  overly  firm  U.S.  policy  might 
push  the  Soviets  into  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  thereby  eliminating  an  im- 
portant moderating  Influence  In  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  Asia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  during 
Premier  Kosygln's  visit  to  Vietnam  In  Jan- 
uary 1965  the  Chinese  Commimlsts  trapped 
him  Into  adopting  a  hardline  position 
against  his  will,  and  that  we  therefore  must 
agree  to  neutralize  South  Vietnam  in  order 
to  help  Kosygln  extricate  himself  from  a 
dilemma.  Another  consideration,  which 
first  became  familiar  during  and  after  the 
Cub.in  missile  crisis.  Is  the  alleged  need  to 
follow  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  So- 
viet leaders  because  the  failure  of  their  for- 
eign policies,  once  the  Soviet  Union  has  be- 
come committed  for  one  reason  or  another 
to  these  policies,  would  cause  a  succession 
crisis  that  might  result  in  a  shift  toward  a 
hardline  and  perhaps  even  a  Stalinist  line  in 
Soviet  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

The  behavior  of  the  power-oriented  Soviet 
leaders  in  past  crises  suggests,  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  best  way  to  bring  on  such  an 
unfortunate  succession  crisis  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  follow  a  conciliatory 
policy  In-  southeast  Asia.  Such  a  policy 
would  serve  merely  to  prove  that  the  so- 
called  hardliners  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
right  In  their  contention  that  a  maximum 
push  In  revolutionary  warfare  will  inaugu- 
rate the  third  and  final  phase  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  capitalism.  The  only  way  the  United 
States  can  support  the  moderates  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  only  way  It  can  reduce 
the  present  Ideological  orientation  of  the 
Communist  system  Is  to  combine  a  policy  of 
maximum  contact  with  Soviet  Individuals 
with  a  pwllcy  of  maximum  firmness  In  op- 
posing Communist  aggression.  Instead  of 
trying  to  support  the  moderates  In  the  Soviet 
Union  by  adopting  a  conciliatory  American 
foreign  policy,  we  should  try  to  support 
these  moderates  by  frustrating  and  thereby 
undermining  their  hardline  opponents.  Only 
when  the  Soviets  are  forced  to  recognize  the 
Utopian  nature  of  their  global  ambitions 
can  we  achieve  any  real  success  In  our  long- 
range  policies  of  peaceful  engagement  and 
peaceful  cooperation  with  the  leaders  and 
peoples  of  Russia. 

Specifically,  in  our  policy  toward  south- 
east Asia,  we  should  make  it  clear  that  we 
support  the  original  goal  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  of  1954,  which  called  for  free  elec- 
tions in  the  country  of  Vietnam.  We  should 
draw  the  conclusion,  which  the  Communists 
have  forced  upon  us,  that  the  CommunLsts 
do  not  want  elections  except  on  their  own 
fraudulent  terms.  If  elections  are  to  be  free 
from  Communist  terrorism,  the  entire  coun- 
try of  Vietnam,  both  north  and  south,  must 
first  be  liberated  from  Communist  control. 
National  liberation  has  been  the  goal  of  tlie 
Vietnamese  leaders.    It  was  opposed  by  the 
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French  colonialists.  It  has  been  opposed  by 
the  United  States  on  the  pretext  that  the 
time  was  not  opportune,  but  really  because 
some  American  policymakers  feared  the  pos- 
sibility of  escalation  from  the  national  lib- 
eration war  thr.t  the  Vietnamese  people 
would  have  to  fight  in  North  Vietnam. 

Diu-ing  1959  and  1960  special  Vietnamese 
euerrilla  forces  liberated  large  areas  in  the 
northern  areas  of  Vietnam  extending  as  far 
north  as  the  Chinese  border.  These  success- 
ful liberation  efforts  were  forbidden  by  Amer- 
ican policymakers  at  the  time  because  they 
feared  that  the  very  success  of  such  a  llbera- 
-tlon  movement  would  provoke  a  Chinese 
launched  invasion  under  a  Soviet  nuclear 
umbrella  and  therefore  Jeopardize  the  in- 
dependence of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  resulting  abandonment  of  what  prom- 
ised   to    be    the    first    successful    national 
liberation    movement    in    Communist    con- 
trolled Asia  had  an  adverse  local  effect  on 
the   conflict   in   southeast    Asia   because    It 
caused  bitterness  and  disillusionment  among 
the  Vietnamese  intellectuals  who  had  been 
struggling  for  20  years  to  liberate  and  \mify 
their  ancient  and  proud  country.    Even  more 
important,  this  forced  abandonment  was  a 
mllepost  in  the  adoption  of  a  defensive  men- 
tality   among    American    guerrilla    warfare 
strategists.     It  provided  the  first  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  Communist  psycho- 
strategic  warfare  to  direct  and  control  Ameri- 
can strategy  In  the  underdeveloped  world.' 
m  order  to  exert  a  moderating  influence  on 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  policy,  the 
United  States  must  first  reverse  this  defen- 
sive orientation  of  its  strategic  thinking  on 
Asia.     Specifically,   the  United  States   must 
abandon  its  effort  to  force  the  Vietnamese  to 
remain    at    the    tremendous    disadvantage 
which  defending  forces  have  in  modern  guer- 
rilla warfare.    The  United  States  must  aban- 
don its  efforts  to  force  on  the  Vietnamese 
people  the  unpopular  goal  of  containing  (and 
thereby    maintaining)     communism    within 
their  own  country.    Events  have  proven  that 
the  sterile  purely  military  policies  attempted 
by  France  and  the  United  States  have  failed. 
If  present  trends  continue,  the  only  real  al- 
ternative,   other    than   eventually    complete 
Communist  victory,  may  be  to  permit  the 
Vietnamese  to  return  to  the  policy  which 
gave  them  victory  over  the  French,  which  is 
giving   the    Communist    Vietnamese    victory 
against  the  Americans,  and  which  would  give 
the  overwhelming  antl-Communlst  majority 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  victory  over  the 
Vietcong  "Chinese  puppet"  leaders.    This  is  a 
policy,  very  simply,  of  guerrilla  warfare  di- 
rected toward  the  liberation  of  their  entire 
country   from   the    foreigners   and   foreign- 
dominated  Vietnamese  who  have  used  Viet- 
nam for  so  many  years  as  a  strategic  or  eco- 
nomic pawn.    This  type  of  warfare  goes  far 
beyond  the  ineffective  and  costly  commando 
raids  of  the  past  which  have  been  designed  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.     It  calls  not  only 
for  a  change  In  operations,  but  for  a  com- 
plete change  in  goals. 


This  reorientation  of  goals  would  require 
also  a  multiblllion-dollar  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, perhaps  under  U.N.  auspices,  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  cultural  resurgence 
of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

A  policy  of  true  national  liberation  Is  a 
policy  which  the  United  States  can  support, 
but  which  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
Soviets  cannot.  A  policy  of  national  lib- 
eration, backed  by  the  full  support  of  the 
West  and  by  unlimited  U.S.  commitment  to 
co\inter  any  Chinese  or  Soviet  intervention, 
would  evoke  strong  Communist  protests  and 
threats,  and  perhaps  even  a  military  probe. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  this  is  the  best 
policy  to  exert  a  moderating  influence  not 
only  on  the  Soviets  but  also  on  the  Chinese 
Communists.  This  is  also  the  only  policy 
consistent  with  our  basic  American  foreign 
policy,  which  is  to  make  the  world  not  demo- 
cratic, but  safe  for  any  country— with  the 
ability  and  desire — to  build  democracy. 


"The  Impact  of  psychostratcglc  warfare  in 
the  purely  nuclear  field  Is  suggested  In  Robert 
D.  Crane's.  "A  New  Cold  War?"  Survival. 
Journal  of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
(March-April  1965),  pp.  79-82.  Perhaps  the 
first  Western  master  of  psychostrategic  war- 
fare in  the  nonnuclear  field  is  General 
Georglos  Grlvas-Dighenis,  whom  Eugen 
Weyde  has  called  the  non-Communist  Mao- 
Tse-tung  of  Etirope.  The  strategic  concepts 
of  General  Grivas  have  been  further  de- 
veloped in  Germany  at  the  School  for  Psycho- 
logical Warfare,  which  has  specialized  in  what 
Major  Weyde  terms  the  art  of  the  "verdeckte 
Kampf ."  See  Grivas,  "Partlsanenkrleg  heute : 
Lehren  aus  dem  Freiheitskampf  Zyperns" 
(Frankfurt  am  Main:  Bernard  &  Graefe  Ver- 
lag  fuer  Wehrwesen) ,  1964,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Eugen  Weyde. 


April  23.  1965. 

The  Need  for  a  U.S.  Policy  on  the  Libera- 
tion OF  Vietnam 

From:   Robert  D.  Crane. 
To:  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke. 

Two  premises  are  at  the  heart  of  the  fail- 
ure of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  They  are: 
(1)  military  victory  must  be  given  priority 
over  everything  else,  and  (2)  there  is  no 
other  choice  than  ending  the  war  by  win- 
ning it  in  South  Vietnam. 

Military  power  plays  a  supporting  role  and 
therefore  should  not  be  given  top  priority. 
The  confrontation  with  communism  Is  po- 
litical, though  it  is  backed  by  a  peripheral 
military  duel.  In  order  to  win  against  com- 
munism we  must  adopt  a  forward  political 
strategy,  as  have  the  Communists.  The 
greatest  fallacy  of  our  time  is  the  dream  of  a 
status  quo  with  communism,  particularly  in 
"national  liberation"  wars.  In  Europe  It 
may  work,  but  Europe  is  not  going  to  be  the 
arena  of  conflict  during  the  next  decade. 

The  American  policy  of  trying  to  win  the 
national  liberation  struggle  In  Vietnam  by 
strategic  bombing  represents  the  bankruptcy 
of  our  global  strategy.  The  same  may  be 
said  about  the  Soviet  decision  to  send  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  Into  Vietnam.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  both  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  may  be  out  of  Vietnam  by 
next  year  at  this  time  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists may  have  proven  the  superiority  of 
their  particular  strategy  of  revolution  and 
conflict  control.* 

The  destruction  of  value  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  is  not  going  to  influence  basically 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  nor  would  the  de- 
struction of  Soviet  mirsile  bases  in  North 
Vietnam.  Strategic  offense  and  defense  are 
not  going  to  decide  anything  in  a  national 
liberation  struggle.  This  may  be  precisely 
what  the  Chinese  hoped  to  prove  by  chang- 
ing their  minds  and  letting  the  Soviets  send 
their  missiles  through  safe  Chinese  terri- 
tory to  Vietnam. 

We  must,  of  course,  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviet  missiles  in  North  Viet- 
nam will  force  the  United  States  to  call  off 
its  strategic  bombing  without  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time  shifting  to  a  policy 
of  national  liberation.  This  would  be  the 
most  catastrophic  of  all  policies,  because  it 
would  prove  that  both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
strategies  of  world  revolution  are  right. 
Soviet  psychostrategic  warfare  to  neutralize 
U.S.  strategic  power  would  be  demonstrated 
as  correct,  and  Chinese  revolutionary  pres- 
sure to  surround  the  cities  from  the  country- 
side and  create  isolationism  in  the  United 
States  would  have  been  vindicated.  This 
is  probably  the  maximum  Soviet  objective 


»For  background  on  this  particular  point 
see.  "The  Sino-Soviet  Dispute  on  War  and 
the  Cuban  Crisis,"  Orbis,  fall  1964. 


in  Vietnam,  and  It  would  spell  the  worst 
possible  defeat  for  the  United  States. 

The  second  erroneous  premise  is  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  can  be  ended  only  by  win- 
ning it  in  the  South. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  national  liberation  struggle  of  the 
most  classic  kind.  And  we  must  recognize 
that  the  only  way  to  win  a  national  libera- 
tion struggle  is  to  win  it.  In  helping  the 
Vietnamese  people  wage  this  national  libera- 
tion struggle  we  must  recognize  the  car- 
dinal principle  that  their  efforts  must  be 
designed  to  liberate  all  of  Vietnam.  The 
Communists  have  never  once  Indicated  any 
other  aim.  It  is  absurd  for  us  to  have  the 
impossible  goal  of  trying  to  maintain  com- 
munism in  Vietnam  by  our  policy  of  status 
quo. 

Second,  the  struggle  must  be  not  only  a 
liberation  struggle  but  a  national  struggle. 
This  is  also  cardinal.     We  have  alienated  the 
most  dynamic  and  able  Vietnamese  leaders 
by  treating  Vietnam  as  our  strategic  pawn. 
This  treatment  has  gotten  worse  the  more 
the  Communists  put  pressure  on  us.     The 
most  able  leaders  went  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  in 
1954  because  he  was  the  only  one  who  they 
thought  showed  promise  of  liberating  their 
entire  country  from  foreign  domination.  The 
leaders  who  stayed  in  the  south  have  grad- 
ually become  disillusioned  and  now  In  many 
cases  hate  Americans,  because  we  have  for- 
bidden them  from  fulfilling  their  basic  goals 
of  liberating  and  unifying  their  ancient  and 
proud  country.    We  have  kept  them  under 
foreign  domination  just  as  the  Chinese  have 
kept    Ho    under    foreign    domination.    The 
leaders  in  Vietnam,  both  North  and  South, 
know  that  economically  they  would  be  better 
off  without  communism.    We  need  only  prove 
that  they  can  unify  and  also   fulfill  their 
hopes  of  building  their  country  without  com- 
munism.    The  United  States  has  never  once 
even  tried  to  do  this.    This  is  why  we  are 
losing  and  will  continue  to  lose.     Our  failure 
to  understand   the  elemental   forces  which 
are  molding  the  world  is  undoubtedly  en- 
couraging to  the  Communists,  particularly  to 
the  Chinese  Communists.     The  Chinese  b*^ 
lieve,  and  probably  correctly,  that  neither  th? 
Soviets  nor  the  Americans  understand  the 
real  dynamics  of  the  world. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  realistic  view 
President  Johnson  seems  to  be  taking  on  the 
need  to  maintain  U.S.  strategic  superiority. 
Nevertheless,  It  is  discouraging  to  witness  the 
simplicity  of  the  U.S.  approach  to  the  real 
political  conflict  In  the  world.  A  status  quo 
in  the  volatile  world  of  the  latter  third  of 
our  century  is  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  con- 
cept. Unless  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  necessity  for  adopting  a  policy  of  po- 
litical offensive  in  the  predominately  po- 
litical confrontation  with  communism,  we 
may  end  up  with  strategic  military  superior- 
ity but  nottiing  left  to  defend.  Perhaps  our 
problem  is  that  in  our  cynical  sophistica- 
tion we  don't  understand  our  own  principles 
and  Ideals  and  therefore  cannot  understand 
either  our  own  real  power  or  the  power  of 
the  Ideals  and  principles  which  motivate 
other  people.  We  not  only  don't  take 
ourselves  seriously,  we  don't  take  the  Com- 
munists seriously  either. 

Perhaps  the  root  of  our  problem  is  the 
great  gnostic  revival  which  is  molding  the 
intellectual  framework  of  our  leading  think- 
ers. The  essence  of  the  gnostic  drive,  and 
the  most  pervasive  phenomenon  of  our  time, 
is  the  search  for  an  organizational  and  in- 
tellectual framework  for  the  creation  of 
Utopia.  The  traditional  gnostic  search  for 
the  perfection  of  man  was  first  articulated 
in  the  second  century  when  a  heretical 
gnostic  sect  of  Egypt  tried  to  achieve  the 
perfection  of  heaven  while  still  on  earth. 
This  traditional  gnosticUm  Is  best  lUustrated 
by  the  development  of  Marxism  In  the  19th 
century.  During  the  nuclear  age  the  gnostic 
drive  is  shifting  toward  a  search  for  either 
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the  resolution  or  the  management  of  con- 
flict. One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  20 
or  more  modern  gnostic  Utopias  is  the  con- 
cept that  strategic  superiority  in  the  modern 
era  is  the  key  to  controlling  conflict.  Al- 
though it  is  very  useful  for  the  United  States 
to  have  strategic  superiority,  and  probably 
even  essential,  nevertheless  strategic  mili- 
tary superiority  is  really  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance. 

Another  point  we  must  realize  if  we  are  to 
phiy  a  creative  role  in  history  is  that  even 
the  shift  from  the  Utopian  search  for  the 
perfection  of  man  toward  the  search  for  con- 
flict control  is  Utopian  to  the  extent  that 
some  of  the  v^ious  approaches  to  conflict 
control  overlook  the  social  revolutionary  na- 
ture of  the  modern  world. 

This  point  was  put  quite  clearly  in  a  re- 
cent speech  by  Tran  Van  Dinh,  former  head 
of  the  equivalent  of  the  USIA  in  Vietnam, 
former  acting  Ambassador  of  Vietnam  to  the 
United  states,  and  during  1959  and  1960 
organizer  of  the  only  successful  national  lib- 
eration movement  against  communism  in 
Asia.  Since  the  day  in  1960  when  the  U.S. 
Government  forbid  the  continuation  of  this 
national  liberation  movement  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  forced  its  dissolution,  Tran  Van 
Dinh  has  been  carrying  on  a  one-man  cam- 
paign to  explain  the  need  for  an  imaginative 
and  forward  policy  in  Vietnam. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter  on  April  21.  1965.  Tran 
Van  Dinh  emphasized  at  th&  Xavier  Univer- 
sity forum  that  his  nation's  war  against  the 
Vietcong  "cannot  be  won  with  the  present 
strategy."  That  strategy,  ho  explained,  is  to 
"win  the  war  first  and  meet  the  people's 
needs  second." 

"Our  government  has  to  recognize  that  this 
is  a  v.ar  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people. 
We  must  have  a  positive  social  program." 
According  to  this  very  knowledgeable  young 
Vietnamese  leader,  providing  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, decent  housing  for  poor  city- 
dwellers,  land  reform  for  the  peasants,  re- 
liable water  systems — all  of  this  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  military  problem. 

Our  failure  to  recognize  and  lead  the  social 
revolution  in  the  world  (or  sometimes  the 
failure  to  act  on  this  recognition,  as  In  the 
case  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  during  and  after  the 
Sino- Japanese  war  a  generation  ago)  is  one 
of  our  greatest  weaknesses  in  controlling 
conflict.  By  failing  to  see  that  conflict  con- 
trol is  not  an  ultimate  aim,  we  fail  in  our 
aim  to  control  conflict.  During  the  past  2 
years  I  have  talked  with  the  architects  of  our 
strategic  hamlets  program  in  Vietnam  and 
have  been  shocked  by  their  complete  in- 
ability to  see  anything  other  than  simple 
security  (essential  though  it  Is)  as  the  key 
to  the  promotion  of  freedom  In  Vietnam. 
Our  policymakers  have  lost  their  sense  of 
romanticism.  Without  an  understanding  of 
romanticism  they  cannot  understand  what 
motivates  the  leaders  of  people,  particularly 
in  the  underdeveloped  world.  Without  this 
understanding  on  our  part,  history  will  sim- 
ply pass  us  by.  This  would  be  the  greatest 
of  human  tragedies,  because  we  Americans, 
of  all  peoples,  have  the  greatest  potential  to 
help  the  peoples  of  the  world  fulfill  their 
elemental  needs  and  desires  and  to  demon- 
strate that  they  can  build  their  societies 
without  the  need  to  destroy  the  very  freedom 
which  In  one  way  or  another  they  all  desire. 

The  adoption  of  an  American  policy  to 
support  national  liberation  In  Vietnam  can 
be  really  meaningful  only  within  the  context 
of  a  policy  of  national  liberation  on  a  global 
scale.  It  Is  Important,  of  course,  that  all 
national  libe.atlon  efforts  of  the  United 
States  should  be  strictly  In  accordance  with 
international  law.  The  U.S.  policy  of  libera- 
tion should  be  geared  to  the  specific  needs 
and  potential  of  each  country.  For  Eastern 
Europe  our  national  liberation  policy  should 
be  directed  toward  increasing  the  cultural 
and  economic  Independence  of  such  coun- 


tries as  Rumania  and  Poland  from  Soviet 
control.  In  a  situation  like  Vietnam,  where 
the  Communists  have  embarked  on  open 
warfare  against  neighboring  governments, 
international  law  permits  and  may  even  re- 
quire the  defense  of  true  national  libera- 
tion movements  against  the  false  "national 
liberation"  movements  controlled  and  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists.  This  approach 
to  national  liberation  would  require  a  cre- 
ative and  positive  orientation  rare  In  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Perhaps  the  challenge  of 
American  failure  in  Vietnam  will  help  us 
overcome  our  rather  parochial  and  defen- 
sive approach  to  world  affairs.  We  have  all 
the  potential  for  such  a  policy,  both  ideas 
and  leadership. 


FEED  GRAINS 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  southeastern  region  has  been 
a  deficit  area  in  the  production  of  feed 
grains.  We  import  many  millions  of 
bushels  of  feed  grains  annually  for  our 
substantial  poultry,  livestock,  and  dairy 
businesses.  The  Kiplinger  agricultural 
letter  of  April  23.  1965.  deals  with  the 
economic  tendency  and  the  possible 
growth  of  the  livestock  industry  in  the 
Southeast  if  rates  on  the  transportation 
of  feed  grains  are  further  reduced.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages  1  and 
2  of  the  Kiplinger  agricultural  letter 
dated  April  23,  1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Kiplinger   AcRicuLTtJRAL   Letter 

Washington,  April  23,  1963. 

Dear  Sir:  A  drastic  overhaul  of  commodity 
transportation  is  underway  •  *  •  a  basic  re- 
vision of  Government  regulation  apd  the 
freight  rate  structure. 

It  means  billions  will  be  saved  by  farmers 
and  other  shippers,  and  by  consumers:  Not 
overnight,  but  gradually  as  old  ways  go  out. 

It  also  means  big  shifts  in  geographic 
farm  production  patterns  and  changes  in  the 
traditional  patterns  In  the  way  farm  freight 
moves. 

A  revolution  in  railroad  technology  Is 
what's  back  of  It  all.  Railroads  are  begin- 
ning to  wake  up.  Most  have  been  asleep  for 
years,  result  of  the  days  of  monopoly,  and 
have  been  losing  business  steadily. 

They're  coming  up  with  new  kinds  of 
equipment  and  new  methods  of  handling 
commodities  which  are  making  drastic  cuts 
In  their  costs.  Ralls  only  now  are  catching 
up  with  modernization  of  other  Industry. 

And  they've  "discovered"  a  new  philoso- 
phy: Customer  service.  Used  to  be  that  rails 
handled  stuff  to  suit  their  convenience,  but 
now  they're  switching  to  development  of 
cars,  etc.,  to  suit  customer  needs. 

A  pioneer  in  all  this  is  Southern  Railway. 
It  has  developed  a  whole  new  line  of  freight 
cars  tallormade  for  specific  commodities. 

For  example,  "Big  John."  a  covered  hopper 
car  which  carries  100  tons  of  grain,  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  old  traditional  car. 
And  now.  "Super  Big  John."  bigger.  Also: 
An  all-door  freight  car  whose  entire  side 
rolls  up  like  a  garage  door,  new  85-foot  box- 
car holding  118  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  "Big 
Boy,"  100-ton  bulkheaded-end  flatcar  with 
permanent  chain  tledown  for  lumber  and 
other  products. 

Southern  also  developed  a  supercushlon 
boxcar  underframe  which  eliminates  much 
In-translt  damage.  More  alimilnum  boxcars. 
Unit  trains,  one  engine  pulling  a  string  of 
cars  with  a  single  commodity. 

Other  major  rails  are  doing  the  same,  a 
real  revolution. 


Cost  cuts  that  rails  can  make  are  enor- 
mous. Example:  Big  John  cuts  the  cost  of 
grain  shipments  as  much  as  60  percent  from 
regular  boxcar. 

Billions  will  be  cut  off  the  Nation's  freight 
bill  each  year  as  the  savings  are  passed  on 
to  shippers  and  consumers.    But,  a  problem: 

Government  regulators  are  reluctant  to 
allow  drastic  cuts  in  rates  for  fear  they 
might  upset  transportation  patterns,  hurt 
trucks,  barges.  Under  the  interstate  com- 
merce rules,  Southern  did  get  an  OK  for 
some  cut,  but  the  company  Is  out  for  more. 
Trucks  and  barges  fight  it  hard  «  •  •  there's 
little  question  they'd  have  to  cut  rates,  may- 
be lose  business. 

But  there's  evidence  the  rails  will  win 
greater  rate  freedom  over  the  long  pull.  A 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  is  interpreted 
by  transportation  experts  as  a  blow  against 
strict  Government  regulation. 

Sooner  or  later.  Congress  will  relax  the  law 
on  ratesetting,  the  experts  predict.  And 
the  administration  is  known  to  favor  this. 

May  seem  strange  rails  can't  cut  rates 
now  if  they  want  to.  but  it's  traditional  Gov- 
ernment view,  for  better  or  worse.  It  will 
change. 

Now,  some  effects  on  agriculture  of  trans- 
port.ition  revolution: 

A  sure  boom  for  the  South.  Lower  grain 
rates  already  in  effect  may  well  be  the  biggest 
single  factor  In  development  of  new  agricul- 
ture in  Southern  States — touching  off  what 
looks  like  a  tremendous  expansion. 

And  it  will  come  in  cattle  and  hogs.  Be- 
cause of  special  climate,  economists  for  years 
have  anticipated  a  major  livestock  boom  in 
the  South.  Slow  in  coming,  but  now  one 
major  drawback,  expensive  feed,  is  licked. 
For  eximiple,  rates  from  Midwest  to  South  are 
down  a  whopping  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel, 
depending  upon  destination  and  quantity 
bought,  that  saving  for  farmers. 

Lower  freight  rates  make  it  cheai>er  to  im- 
port feed  from  Midwest  than  to  produce  it  in 
the  South.  Midwest  feed — basis  for  South's 
boom.  That  plus  an  enormous  pasture  po- 
tential, better  than  most  other  areas. 

Biggest  problem  now:  Persuading  farmers 
to  switch  from  crops  such  as  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  peanuts  to  livestock — educating  the 
bankers  to  the  potential.  Colleges  already 
have  started  educational  campaign. 

Government  programs  will  help,  especially 
omnibus  farm  bill  proposal  allowing  farmers 
to  sell  or  le.ase  allotments,  make  way  for 
livestock. 

Little  farmers  will  be  able  to  get  in  on  it 
as  well  as  the  bigs. 

And  we  look  for  big  vertical  integration 
trend,  mainly  In  hogs. 

What  is  the  potential  for  livestock  produc- 
tion in  the  South? 

A  $3  to  $4  billion  Increase  over  current  level 
of  income,  USDA  and  college  studies  Indicate. 
That  much  more  from  hogs  and  cattle. 

To  feed  the  people  in  the  South,  about  1 
billion  pounds  of  beef  are  Imported  annually, 
1.3  billion  pounds  of  pork.  This  huge  deficit, 
economists  say.  can  be  produced  by  southern 
farmers,  not  mldwestern. 

Add  certain  population  growth,  and  the 
potential  gets  bigger. 

As  for  businessmen,  it  means  more  meat- 
packing houses  needed,  more  processing 
plants,  more  storage  facilities,  more  bank 
loans,  etc. 

And  aside  from  grain  and  livestock,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  too.  Production  will  go  up 
and  eventual  lower  freight  rates  are  bound 
to  draw  processing  plants,  freezers,  etc.,  Into 
the  South,  near  output  areas. 

In  next  5  years,  southern  farming  will  un- 
dergo vast  changes,  and  the  man  who  plans 
now  for  It  will  be  the  one  who  cashes  in  later. 

Effects  outside  the  South:  Relatively  sharp 
rise  In  grain  sales  by  midwest  farmers  to 
southern  farmers.  Almost  an  entirely  new 
market.  This  Includes  corn,  other  feed 
grains,  feed  supplements,  even  wheat. 
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More  competition  for  cattle  and  hog  pro- 
ducers outside  the  South,  even  though  south- 
erners may  eat  more.    Pressure  on  prices  gen- 

erally 
Those  are  the  main  effects.     We'll   cover 

otl-ers  m  later  letters. 

Overall,  other  freight  rate  changes  are  con- 
stantly going  on.  but  none  match  the  sweep- 
ing eliect  on  agriculture  of  new  rail  tech- 

nolcffv. 

On  broiler  production:  Another  big  break- 
through is  coming  up,  we  understand— un- 
related to  the  freight  rate  cuts  we've  talked 

about.  "  ^     . 

Its  the  10-cent  broiler.  Cost  of  producmg 
a  bird  is  about  14  cents  now,  and  a  4-cent  cut 
may  sound  Impossible,  but  one  outfit  says  it 
can  be  done,  Is  testing  it  now.  Asked  not  to 
name  but  thought  you  should  know. 

If  it  works.  It's  going  to  push  all  the  smalls 
out  of  business.  .  ^.  ^ 

For  them,  the  answer  Is  to  convert  bird 
houses  into  hog  houses. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1926— SAIGON 

CHANCERY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  162.  H.R.  7064. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7064)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildines  Act  of  1026.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  to  explain  why  the  bill 
was  approved  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $1 
million,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  previ- 
ously authorized  for  use  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice buildings  program,  in  order  to  permit  the 
construction  of  a  new  chancery  In  Saigon, 
Vietnam. 

A  few  days  after  the  American  chancery  at 
Saigon  was  damaged  by  a  bomb,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  April  1,  1965,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  an  authorization  request  for  a  $1 
million  appropriation  to  begin  construction 
of  a  new  chancery.  H.R.  7064  which  carries 
out  the  President's  recommendation  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Wayne  Hays  that 
same  date  and  reported  to  the  House  on 
April  3.  The  House  passed  the  bill  on  April  5, 
1965,  by  a  vote  of  378  to  0. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7064 >  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

FLOODS     IN     WISCONSIN— EXPERT 
LEADERSHIP  OF  CITIZENS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
western  part  of  Wisconsin  is  still  recover- 


ing from  its  worst  flood  in  history.  The 
city  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  was  buffeted  by 
Mississippi  River  floodwaters  for  most  of 
last  month  and  the  early  part  of  May. 
When  the  flood  crested  at  La  Crosse 
April  23,  the  river  waters  were  almost 
6  feet  above  flood  stage. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  President, 
communications  were  out  much  of  the 
time— telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
were  dov;n  and  existing  communication 
systems  that  were  not  knocked  out  were 
severely  overtaxed. 

Nevertheless,  vital  messages — calls  for 
help,  data  on  the  flood  crest,  information 
on  separated  families  and  emergency  re- 
quests for  men,  equipment,  and  medical 
assistance — were  relayed  during  this 
communications  blackout  by  ham  radio 
operators  who  are  part  of  the  Navy  Mars 
Communications  network. 

I  was  informed  recently  that  two  La 
Crcsse  men  performed  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  passing  important  messages  and 
in  keeping  the  emergency  radio  network 
in  operation. 

The  two  men — Raymond  Snider,  of  203 
South  23d  Street,  and  Bruce  Bjerstedt, 
of  335  South  22d  Street— worked  up  to 
18  hours  a  day  from  April  11  to  April  23 
to  perform  this  valuable  service  for  their 
community  and  State.  They  received 
no  pay  for  this  effort.  Mr.  Snider  used 
his  vacation  time  from  his  regular  job 
so  that  he  could  devote  full  time  to  this 
vital  service. 

In  the  words  of  the  Wisconsin  Ai-ea 
Emergency  Communications  chief: 

These  two  Individuals  provided  the  timely 
and  expert  leadership  of  the  150  amateur  and 
citizens  band  operators  that  cooperated  to 
save  millions  of  dollars  in  property  and  many 
lives,  through  providing  adequate  communi- 
cations over  this  extended  interval. 

I  want  to  thank  these  men  for  the 
service  they  performed  for  the  disaster 
victims  and  I  m-ge  that  the  proper  agency 
issue  a  commendation  to  them  for  their 
outstanding  contribution. 


LT    BTLL  ROARK— A  BRAVE  YOUNG 

MAN     WHO     BELIEVED     LIBERTY 

WORTH  DYING  FOR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  across 
the  Nation  there  is  widespread  support 
for  this  counti-y's  strong  stand  in  Viet- 
nam. In  the  main,  the  large  majority 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  responded  overwhelmingly  to 
the  President's  action. 

The  choice,  while  difficult,  has  been  a 
simple  one.  It  is  a  question  of  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  against  the  onslaught 
of  aggressive  communism. 

Throughout  history  the  price  of  free- 
dom is  costly— costly  in  terms  of  our 
money  and  materials,  but  more  impor- 
tant, in  terms  of  our  most  precious  as- 
set—our fighting  men. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  a  few  moments 
about  one  of  these  brave  young  men. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1956,  as  will 
be  repeated  this  year,  from  across  the 
Nation  there  assembled  at  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  the  new  class  of 
plebes.  Among  the  group  was  a  young 
man  from  Omaha,  Bill  Roark.  Al- 
though he  was  appointed  by  my  suc- 
cessor in  the  House,  I  knew  the  lad  and 


his  family.    I  knew  of  his  proud  high 
school  record. 

Like  so  many  others  he  survived  the 
rugged  first  year  and  went  on  to  grad- 
uate from  the  Academy  in  the  class  of 
1960.  From  there  he  entered  flying 
school  and  became  a  Navy  pilot.  Be- 
cause of  his  skill,  because  of  his  proven 
ability,  he  was  assigned  to  carrier  duty — 
one  of  the  most  physically  and  mentally 
demanding  jobs  in  the  military.  In  De- 
cember of  1964  he  began  his  second  tour 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier,  the  Coral 
Sea. 

Today,  Bill  Roark  is  dead. 

Today,  his  young  widow,  who  just  gave 
birth  to  his  third  child  2  weeks  ago,  be- 
gins to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  her  shat- 
tered life  and  tries  to  carry  on. 

Navy  Lt.  William  M  Roark  is  one  of 
160,000  Americans  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  defense  of  freedom  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  He  was  shot  down 
dming  air  activity  over  North  Vietnam. 

Like  the  others  who  serve  in  all  wars. 
Lieutenant  Roark  wi'ote  home.  One  of 
the  last  letters  he  wrote  contained  a 
message  that  I  wart  to  share  with  the 
Senate.  It  contains  a  message  for  all 
America. 

Bill  Roark  said: 

I  dont  want  my  sons  to  fight  a  war  I 
should  have  fought.  I  wish  more  Americans 
felt  that  way.  Im  not  a  warmonger;  It 
will  be  me  who  gets  shot  at.  But  Ifs  blind 
and  foolish  not  to  have  the  coiirage  of  your 
convictions. 

Bill  Roark  believed  ir  America.  He 
believed  it  worth  fighting  for.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  a 
purpose.  He  believed  that  it  was  a  cause 
worth  life  itself. 

He  wTote  to  his  wife: 

I  vill  not  live  under  a  totalitarian  society 
and  I  don't  want  you  '.o,  either.  I  believe 
in  God  and  will  resist  any  force  that 
attempts  to  remove  God  from  society,  no 
matter  what  its  name. 

This  is  what  we  all  must  do  if  we  believe 
in  what  the  Founding  Fathers  stood  for. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  I  can 
add  to  Bill  Roark's  eloquent  and  moving 
words.  I  only  hope  that  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  not  worth  fighting  and  dying 
for  in  Vietnam  might  somehow  take 
heed.  , 

Mr.  President,  the  poifrnant  stoiy  of 
Bill  Roark -s  last  letters  to  his  wife  has 
been  written  for  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  which  also  published  an  editorial 
on  his  courageous  convictions,  together 
with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Harvey  M. 
Throop.  Th.  D.,  at  a  memorial  service 
for  Lieutenant  Roark. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record  as  a  tribute  to  the  bravery  and 
devotion  of  a  brave  young  man  who  be- 
lieved liberty  is  worth  dying  for. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)     World-Herald. 

Apr.  12,  1965) 

"What  All  Must  Do" 

"I  don't  want  my  sons  to  fight  a  war  1 
should  have  fought.  I  wish  more  Americans 
felt  that  way. 
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"I'm  not  a  warmonger;  It  will  be  me  who 
gets  shot  at.  But  Ifs  blind  and  foolish  not 
to  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions." 

The  brave  man  who  wrote  the  above  words 
to  his  wife  last  month  Is  now  dead.  The 
plane  piloted  by  Navy  Lt.  William  R.  Roark, 
of  Omaha,  was  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam and  he  parachuted,  presumably  life- 
less, into  the  sea. 

Unlike  some  other  Americans  Lieutenant 
Roark  thought  the  war  had  a  purpose.  He 
thought  resistance  to  communism  In  that 
far  corner  of  the  world  was  a  cause  worth 
dying  for.  He  said  In  his  letter  to  his  wife: 
•I  win  not  live  under  a  totalitarian  society 
and  I  dont  want  you  to.  either.  I  believe  In 
God  and  will  resist  any  force  that  attempts 
to  remove  God  from  society,  no  matter  what 
the  name. 

••  This  is  what  we  all  must  do  If  we  believe 
In  what  the  Founding  Fathers  stood  for." 

The  words  should  bite  Into  the  conscience 
of  every  American,  and  especially  those  who 
think  there  Is  some  easy  way  out  of  world 
problems,  some  compromise,  some  way  of 
buying  off  the  enemy. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  isn't  worth  the  life  of 
a  single  American  boy.  says  Senator  Ernest 
Gruening.  Democrat,  of  Alaska.  The  faint- 
hearted echo  his  words.  If  you  agree  with 
them,  then  the  sacrifice  by  Lieutenant  Roark 
and  some  400  other  Americans  who  have 
died  In  Vietnam  has  been  without  purpose. 
President  Johnson,  in  holding  out  the 
olive  branch  to  the  North  Vietnamese  last 
week,  failed  even  to  mention  that  theirs  is 
a  Communist  regime  working  to  establish  a 
totalitarian  society  In  South  Vietnam  and 
all  of  southeast  Asia. 

To  the  Tlorth  Vietnamese  that  Is  what  the 
war  is  all  about.  They  are  seeking  the  de- 
struction of  the  non-Communist  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  and  the  forced  wlth- 
draw.ll  of  American  troops  there. 

Bill  Roark.  the  Intelligent  and  high- 
minded  young  Annapolis  graduate,  could  see 
what  was  going  on.  He  thought  the  cause  In 
Vietnam  was  worth  his  life,  and  he  said  so. 

Part  of  the  legacy  of  Lieutenant  Roark  are 

his  words:    "This  is  what  we  all  must  do." 

Have  the  rest  of  us  the  will  and  courage? 

Are  we  Americans  willing  to  fight  this  thing 

through? 

The  gallant  young  Navy  flier  from  Omaha 
stated  the  challenge. 


(From  the  Omaha  (Ncbr.)  World-Herald] 
Om.\han  Wrote  Creed  to  His  Wife:  "I  Dont 

Want  My  Sons  To  Fight  a  War  I  Should 

Have  Fought" 

(By  Robert  Phipps) 

On  March  3.  Navy  Lt.  William  M.  Roark 
wrote  to  his  wife  in  Omaha  from  the  carrier 
Coral  Sea: 

"I  don't  want  my  sons  to  fight  a  war  I 
should  have  fought.  I  wish  more  Americans 
felt  that  way. 

"I'm  not  a  warmonger:  it  will  be  me  who 
gets  shot  at.  But  It's  foolish  and  blind  not 
to  have  the  courage  of  yovir  convictions. 

"I  win  not  live  under  a  totalitarian  society 
and  I  don't  want  you  to,  either.  I  believe  in 
God  and  will  resist  any  force  that  attempts 
to  remove  God  from  society,  no  matter  what 
the  name. 

"This  Is  what  we  all  must  do  If  we  believe 
in  what  the  Founding  Fathers  stood  for." 

Karen  Roark  studied  this  letter  Friday  In 
her  home  at  3620  Ida  Street,  hugged  her 
daughter  Lisa,  4,  and  son,  John,  2,  and 
talked  bravely  about  the  telegram  from  the 
Defense  Department. 

Lieutenant  Roark  was  killed  in  action  over 
North  Vietnam,  it  was  announced. 

The  telegram  with  supplementary  infor- 
mation said  he  had  ejected  from  his  plane, 
had  parachuted  to  the  sea  and  was  seen 
floating  face  downward,  presumably  dead 
from  gunshot  wounds.  His  body,  said  the 
Defense  Department,  Is  not  recoverable. 


Mrs.  Roark.  who  Is  expecting  a  third  child 
on  about  Easter  Sunday,  spoke  of  other 
things  her  husband  had  written  to  her. 

"He  believed  we  should  stay  In  southeast 
Asia  until  we  finished  the  Job."  she  said. 
"He  W.1S  proud  of  the  Navy,  proud  to  be  a 
Navy  filer. 

"He  felt  we  should  not  let  the  Communists 
drive  us  out,  that  It  Is  better  to  finish  the 
Job  as  soon  as  possible.  He  wished  more 
Americans  were  keeping  up  with  the  situa- 
tion." she  added. 

Lieutenant  Roark  was  a  graduate  of  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  1956,  was  cadet  colonel 
and  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment, 
and  was  given  the  Kiwanis  Club  Medal  In 
his  senior  year  as  the  outstanding  cadet. 

His  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F. 
Roark,  1819  South  76th  Street.  Recalling 
the  day  he  presented  the  Klwanls  medal  to 
his  son,  Mr.  Roark  said:  "From  the  age  of 
10  Bill  knew  he  wanted  to  be  a  Navy  officer. 

"He  had  no  Idea  then  about  the  qualifica- 
tions at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  made  him- 
self qualify,  physically  and  mentally,  and 
graduated  In  1960. 

"I  have  talked  to  his  commanding  officer." 
Mr.  Roark  continued,  "and  he  told  me  Bill 
was  an  outstanding  officer  and  flier." 

The  lieutenant  started  his  second  cruise 
on  the  Coral  Sea  last  December  7.  after  duty 
at  Lemoore,  Calif.,  since  April  1962. 

Arrangements  for  a  church  memorial  serv- 
ice are  pending.  Survivors  also  Include  the 
officer's  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Emerson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

(From    the    Omaha    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Apr.   26.    19651 

Why  Americans  Die  in  Vietnam 

(Note.— Remarks  by  Dr.  Harvey  M.  Throop. 
Th.  D..  at  a  memorial  service  for  Lt.  William 
Roark.) 

Patriotism  Is  a  kind  of  loyalty.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  loyalty  that  the  late  Prof.  Joslah 
Royce  of  Harvard  University  once  defined  as 
"the  willing,  practical  and  thoroughgoing 
devotion  of  a  person  to  a  cause  as  that  cause 
Is  embodied  In  a  person." 

In  this  term  of  reference,  patriotism  tran- 
scends love  of  community,  or  State,  or  Na- 
tion; It  rises  above  devotion  to  fatherland, 
even  though  that  fatherland  be  embodied 
In  a  person  such  as  Uncle  Sam. 

American  patriotism  has  gone  far  beyond 
that.  American  patriotism  is  based  on 
devotion  to  Ideals  and  Institutions.  The 
cherished  Ideals  of  American  patriotism  are 
Independence  and  freedom,  democracy  and 
equality. 

The  cherished  Institutions  of  American 
patriotism  are  a  government  of  limited  pow- 
ers, a  system  of  checks  and  balances,  trial  by 
Jury,  and  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  exer- 
cise his  franchise. 

As  we  examine  further  substance  of  Ameri- 
can patriotism,  we  discover  that  it  Is  ex- 
pressed In  our  national  determination  to 
guarantee  Inherent  human  rights  wherever 
they  may  be  Infringed  upon,  and  to  rise  to 
challenge  whomever  or  whatever  dishonors 
those  rights  or  dares  to  Infringe  upon  them. 

Whether  those  rights  are  challenged  in  Sel- 
ma  or  Saigon  by  the  same  unscrupulous  ele- 
ment in  our  world  society,  there  are  true 
patriots  who  are  prepared  to  spring  to  the 
defense  of  those  whose  inherent  human 
rights  have  been  threatened,  infringed  upon, 
or  denied. 

We  think  and  speak  of  this  as  a  controver- 
sial subject.  Its  controversy  is  created  by 
those  who  have  lost  their  sense  of  loyalty 
to  a  catise,  or  are  afraid  to  express  their 
devotion  for  one  reason  or  another.  It  has 
always  been  so,  and  probably  always  will  be 
so,  for  In  every  generation  of  men  there  have 
been  those  who  had  no  deep  convictions 
about  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood, 
freedom  and  slavery,  self-determination  and 
tyranny,  and  where  there  were  no  deep  con- 
victions, there  was  no  courage. 


For  courage  without  convictions  is  like 
enthusiasm  without  a  cause.  But  moral  con- 
victions supported  by  dynamic  courage  have 
constituted  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
manned  the  battle  stations  in  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  throughout  the  world,  and 
they  have  been  constantly  annoyed  by  the 
timid  and  distracted  by  the  cowards  while 
they  held  their  positions  on  the  firing  steps. 
One  cannot  Imagine  men  hesitating  to  de- 
clare their  own  Independence  from  forces 
that  would  keep  them  in  political  serfdom. 
Yet  such  was  the  case  in  Philadelphia  in 
1776,  when  the  courageous  and  the  timid 
engaged  in  debate  over  a  controversial  in- 
strument known  to  Americans  as  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

When  the  timid  were  gaining  and  the 
courageous  were  vacillating,  John  Wither- 
spoon,  the  only  clergyman  In  the  Continental 
Congress,  arose  and  said: 

"There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men,  a 
nick  of  time.  We  perceive  It  now  before  us. 
To  hesitate  is  to  consent  to  our  own  slavery. 
That  noble  Instrument  upon  your  table, 
which  Insures  Immortality  to  its  author, 
should  be  subscribed  this  very  morning  by 
every  pen  In  this  House.  He  that  will  not 
respond  to  its  accents  and  strain  every  nerve 
to  carry  Into  effect  Its  provisions  is  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  freeman. 

"For  my  own  part,  of  property  I  have  some, 
of  reputation  more.  That  reputation  is 
staked,  and  that  property  Is  pledged  on  the 
Issue  of  this  contest;  and  although  these 
gray  hairs  must  soon  descend  Into  the 
sepulcher,  I  would  Infinitely  rather  that  they 
descend  thither  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner than  desert  at  this  crisis  the  sacred 
cause  of  my  country." 

That  oration  carried  the  day,  and  the  doc- 
ument was  signed,  and  we  became  a  free  and 
Independent  nation. 

It  Is  as  a  result  of  our  own  history  that 
we  are  sympathetic  toward  those  who  are 
struggling  for  their  Independence — whether 
that  indei^endence  be  economic  or  political. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  been  moved  to  be  com- 
passionate toward  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions and  toward  those  who  have  been  threat- 
ened by  political  or  military  aggression. 

Today  we  have  moved  once  more  to  the  as- 
sistance of  a  nation  whose  right  of  existence 
has  been  challenged  by  International  com- 
munism. In  the  field  of  that  contest  we 
have  nothing  to  gain  but  the  satisfaction 
that  we  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  a  na- 
tion whose  right  of  existence  was  established 
by  an  agreement  which  we  signed,  and  whose 
existence  has  been  threatened  by  other 
signatories  to  the  same  agreement  only  10 
years  ago. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
not  only  against  the  enemies  of  human  free- 
dom and  self-determination,  but  against 
moral  treason  and  timidity  in  our  own  coun- 
try which  would  thwart  our  determination 
and  commitment. 

These  people  in  our  own  country  need  to 
be  reminded  that  there  is  no  place  for  un- 
commitment  in  a  committed  world,  and  in 
a  contest  which  involves  human  rights  and 
human  freedom,  neutralism  Is  moral 
cowardice. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  we  met  this  same 
enemy  In  the  hills  of  Korea,  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  pressure  of  moral  treason  and  timidity, 
we  agreed  to  a  truce  and  signed  an  armistice 
agreement  which  was  repulsive  to  every 
lover  of  freedom  and  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment In  our  national  mnitary  history. 

Gen.  Mark  Clark,  who  was  compelled  to 
sign  that  document  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  has  shared  with  me  personally 
his  humiliation  In  being  a  party  to  that  "sur- 
render." 

There  are  people  in  our  Nation  today,  and 
I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that  many  of  them 
are  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — 
the  gospel  of  personal  freedom — who  have 
struck  their  colors  and  lowered  the  mast  of 
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personal  dignity  and  responsibility,  and  are 
promoting  another  surrender  to  Interna- 
tional communism— the  gangster  philos- 
ophy that  Is  running  rampant  throughout 
the  world. 

These  people  In  our  country  are  not  only 
guilty  of  treason,  as  far  as  their  own  coun- 
try is  concerned,  but  traitors  and  betrayers 
of  their  proud  heritage  as  Americans. 

Any  man,  regardless  of  his  station  or  pro- 
fession, who  "will  not  respond"  to  the  cry 
of  a  nation  threatened  with  extinction  by  ag- 
gressive godless  communism,  and  who  will 
not  "strain  every  nerve"  to  insist  upon  the 
adherence  to  the  agreement  of  1954  which 
we  signed  and  guaranteed  by  our  signature 
"is  unworthy  of  the  name  freeman." 

I  did  not  know  Bill  Roark.  He  left  Omaha 
before  I  came  here,  but  I  know  that  I  would 
have  liked  him  had  I  known  him. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  could  say  about 
him  to  surpass  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for 
himself  in  a  letter  dated  March  3— Just  1 
month  before  he  gave  his  life  in  the  defense 
of  the  freedom  of  other  men,  women,  and 
children  whom  he  never  saw  or  knew.  He 
WTOte  to  his  wife: 

"I  don't  want  my  sons  to  fight  a  war  I 
should  have  fought.  I  wish  more  Americans 
felt  that  way.  I'm  not  a  warmonger;  it  will 
be  me  who  gets  shot  at.  But  it's  foolish 
and  blind  not  to  have  the  courage  of  your 
convictions. 

"I  will  not  live  under  a  totalitarian  so- 
ciety, and  I  don't  want  you  to,  either.  I  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  will  resist  any  force  that 
attempts  to  remove  God  from  society,  no 
matter  what  the  name.  This  Is  what  we 
all  must  do  if  we  believe  In  what  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  stood  for." 

Those  words  are  the  epitaph  of  a  true 
American:  a  brave  man  who  is  devoted  to 
the  Ideals  of  Independence  and  freedom, 
democracy  and  equality;  a  man  who  is  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  these  sublime  ideals 
wherever  and  whenever  they  are  challenged; 
a  man  who  Is  convicted  by  a  noble  regard 
for  what  is  right  and  a  comparable  disdain 
for  everything  that  Is  wrong;  a  man  who  is 
committed  to  the  defense  of  Inherent  hu- 
man rights,  and  whose  commitment  is  so 
profound  and  complete  that  he  discounts 
the  dangers  and  risks  involved,  and,  if  need 
be,  lays  down  his  life  with  a  will. 

William  Marshall  Roark  did  not  lose  his 
life  in  the  defense  of  human  freedom.  He 
gave  It. 

ISRAEL  INDEPE^fDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Israel  celebrated  her  17th  anni- 
▼ersai-y  as  a  free  nation.  Although  its 
inhabitants  enjoy  one  of  the  oldest  and 
richest  of  cultural  heritages,  this  small, 
new  nation  is  alive  with  vibrant  and  pro- 
gressive programs  for  housing,  education, 
agriculture,  industry,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  few  shoi-t  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Israel  became  an  independ- 
ent nation  in  1948,  its  citizens  have 
literally  made  the  desert  bloom. 

Its  achievements  are  even  more  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  fact  that  Israel 
was  born  and  has  grown  in  a  hostile  en- 
vironment. She  has  fought  bravely  for 
her  freedom  and  stands  ready  to  fight 
again  to  preserve  it. 

But  perhaps  most  heartening  of  all, 
this  nation  is  one  of  the  most  democratic 
in  the  world.  In  a  day  when  the  threat 
of  totalitarianism  hangs  heavy  over  the 
heads  of  all  newly  emerging  nations  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  Israel  has  shown  that  a 
nation  can  make  the  big  leap  forward 
without  subordinating  the  hopes  of  its 


people  for  freedom  to  the  growth  of  the 
state. 

Israel's  program  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  newly  independent 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  particu- 
larly effective  because,  like  them,  she  has 
had  to  struggle  for  her  independence, 
and  she  faces  the  same  problems  in  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  development. 


RUMANIAN   INDEPENDENCE:    A 
TRIBUTE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
crisis  in  Vietnam  reminds  us  all  again 
that  communism  is  a  dynamic,  a  driving, 
a  hostile  world  force  that  seeks  the  de- 
struction of  freemen,  their  governments, 
and  their  societies. 

Vietnam  provides  the  background  for 
the  commemoration  this  year  of  Ruma- 
nia's Independence  Day,  and  thus  re- 
minds us  too  of  the  successes  that  com- 
munism has  achieved  in  the  past.  The 
Rumanian  people  have  now  known  the 
awful  reality  of  Communist  oppression 
for  two  decades.  During  that  period  they 
have  suffered  much,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  their  courage  and  determination  that 
they  have  borne  their  burden  heroically. 

To  Rumanians  of  Cleveland,  through- 
out the  free  world,  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  I  extend  my  congratulations  on 
this  commemoration  of  Rumania's  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Let  us  pray  that  next 
year  at  this  time  when  we  celebrate  again 
this  anniversary  the  crisis  in  Vietnam 
will  have  been  resolved.  Let  us  also  pray 
that  sometime  in  the  future  when  we 
celebrate  Rumania's  Independence  Day 
we  may  be  celebrating  the  true  indepen- 
dence of  Rumania,  independence,  that  is, 
from  Communist  control. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  H.  HUM- 
PHREY'S REMARKS  BEFORE  THE 
lOTH       NATIONAL       LEGISLATIVE 
CONFERENCE   OF  THE  BUILDING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
last    Monday,    May    3,    Vice    President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  made  a  fine  speech 
before  the  10  th  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades    Department    of   the   AFL-CIO, 
here  in  Washington.    Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  message  in  building  a 
better  society  for  the  future,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  op  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey 
This   past   weekend  we  entered   our   51st 
month  of  uninterrupted  economic  expansion. 
We  are  now  in  the  longest  period  of  peace- 
time prosperity  in  this  Nation's  history. 

Our  gross  national  product  Is  at  a  record 
high  and  pushing  upward.  Some  1,6  million 
more  Americans  have  Jobs  than  a  year  ago. 
And  the  unemployment  rate  is  the  lowest  in 
7' 2  years. 

As  you  well  know,  the  construction  indus- 
try has  shared  In— and  contributed  to — this 
prosperity. 

Prom  1961  to  1964  the  physical  volume  of 
construction  work  rose  more  than  13  per- 
cent, while  in  the  previous  6  years  It  rose 


only  a  little  over  1  percent.  Last  year, 
weekly  earnings  of  construction  workers  av- 
eraged more  than  $132.  Average  hourly 
earnings  hit  $3.67  in  February — 14  cents 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  employees  of  construction 
contractors  rose  by  300,000  from  1961  to 
1964  to  reach  a  new  total  of  3.3  million. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  today  Just  to  tell 
you  that  you  never  had  it  so  good. 

I  came  to  thank  you  for  your  past  efforts 
toward  buUding  a  better  America — but  also 
to  ask  your  help  in  the  tasks  that  remain 
to  be  done. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this 
country  before  we  truly  achieve  a  Great  So- 
ciety— before  we  assure  every  man  full  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  better  life  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

There  are  tasks  to  be  done  which  will  re- 
quire all  the  energies  of  those  who  hope  to 
build  that  better  life. 

Our  enemies  are  poverty,  discrimination, 
and  disease— and  they  wUl  not  be  easily  de- 
feated. 

You  have  fought  for  many  years  for  aid 
to  education. 

This  Congress  has  already  passed  a  his- 
toric Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  With  your  support,  we  will  pass  in  this 
session  the  higher  education  bill. 

You  have  fought  for  medicare.  With  your 
support,  we  will  pass  medicare  in  this  session. 
With  your  support,  this  Congress  in  this 
session  will  pass:  the  voting  rights  bill— 
the  urban  affairs  and  housing  bill  and  legis- 
lation to  create  a  new  Federal  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs — and  other 
legislation  basic  to  the  long-term  well-being 
of  our  country. 

This  country  needs  a  healthy  and  respon- 
sible relationship  between  management  and 
labor.  To  cement  this  relationship,  this  ad- 
ministration is  pledged  to  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  ask  your 
continued  work  in  this  effort. 

Another  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — as 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Denver  case — restricts  the  rights  of  building 
trades  members  to  picket  at  construction 
sites.  Three  administrations.  Republican 
and  Democratic,  have  recognized  these  re- 
strictions as  unfair.  I  am  happy  that  the 
building  and  construction  trades  department 
and  industrial  union  department  have  now 
reached  agreement  on  scope  and  language  of 
legislation  to  remedy  this.  I  ask  for  your 
work  for  that  legislation. 

I  also  ask  your  help  today  in  righting 
other  wrongs. 

As  chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  I  am 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
equal  hiring  policies  are  observed  on  all  Fed- 
eral and  federany  assisted  construction  proj- 
ects. I'm  sure  we  agree  that  this  problem 
demands  the  concern  and  attention  of  all 
segments  of  the  construction  industry. 

I  say  to  you  today — directly  and  publicly — 
that  the  general  presidents  of  your  interna- 
tional unions  have  pledged  to  me  their  full 
cooperation  in  the  promotion  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  within  the  building 
and  construction  trades.  And  I  have  pledged 
to  them  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  intention  of  seeking  to  abolish  established 
union  hiring  procedures  which  are  based  on 
merit  and  qualifications  of  the  individuals. 
We  seek  to  impose  no  quotas.  We  seek  no 
preferential  treatment  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  other  factor. 

But  we  do  seek  affirmative  action  by  all 
union  members  to  help  correct  a  situation 
stemming  from  many  generations  of  depri- 
vation, inequality  and  discrimination.  We 
ask  you  to  carry  back  to  your  local  com- 
munities the  message  that  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  within  your  locals  is  more 
than  an  empty  phrase  or  a  meaningless 
slogan. 
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We  expect  that  all  applicants  for  appren- 
ticeship programs  will  be  given  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  and  that  all  examina- 
tions for  apprenticeship  programs  wlU  be 
administered  In  a  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
fashion. 

We  will  encourage  the  full  use  of  ap- 
prenticeship Information  centers  and  the 
other  resources  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  help  prepare  young  people  for  apprentice- 
ship examination.  Where  the  situation  war- 
rants. I  hope  that  local  construction  Indus- 
try councils  will  cooperate  closely  with  school 
systems  or  other  appropriate  bodies  in  spon- 
soring preapprenticeshlp  training  courses. 

E.^ch  of  us  has  a  personal  re.sponsibiIity 
in  this  matter. 

My  friends,  it  is  at  this  time  of  prosperity 
that  we  must  make  the  Investments  and  put 
forth  the  hard  work  necessary  to  maintain 
this  Nation's  future  health — not  Just  Its 
physical  health,  but  Its  economic  and  social 
health  as  well. 

That  investment  and  thr.t  work  will  be 
great.  But  it  will  cost  less,  far  less,  than  the 
cost  of  illiteracy,  of  school  dropouts,  of  pov- 
erty, of  discrimination,  of  disillusion  and 
bitterness. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  In  this 
country  that  freemen,  working  together,  can 
both  preserve  personal  liberty  and  provide 
for  the  general  welfare.  We  can  prpve  that 
opportunity  and  Justice  can  exist  together. 

My  friends,  we  have  come  a  long  way  and 
we  have  worked  for  a  long  time  for  the 
things  that  are  now  in  our  reach.  Let  us 
see  it  through. 

I  can  say  now,  as  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  wrote  20  years  ago  in  the  last  week 
of  his  life: 

"The  only  limit  to  our  renlization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today. 

•'Let  us  move  forward  with  strong  and 
active  faith." 


FOOD   FOR  PEACE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  April  24  issue  of  the 
New  Republic  includes  an  article,  by  the 
eminent  economist  Gunnar  Myrdal,  on 
the  necessity  for  continuing  and  expand- 
ing such  efforts  as  America's  food  for 
peace  program  to  eliminate  hunger  from 
the  world. 

Mr.  Myrdal  credits  our  past  efforts 
with  preventing  the  starvation  of  mil- 
lions. This  is  an  indirect  tribute  to  one 
of  our  colleasrues,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern], 
who  brought  a  positive  new  emphasis  to 
the  food  for  peace  program  when  he 
served  as  director  of  that  office,  under 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  was  in 
a  high  degree  the  Senator's  energy  and 
vision  which  gave  our  food  for  peace 
efforts  a  dynamic  meaning  to  millions  of 
people  around  the  globe. 

Because  of  population  growth  and  the 
failure  of  agricultural  production  to 
rise  as  rapidly  as  food  needs  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  increased.  Mr. 
Myrdal  believes  that  a  world  effort  to 
meet  the  threat  of  mass  starvation  in 
the  years  ahead  should  be  made.  He 
concludes  that  this  "should  not  be  paid 
for  by  the  United  States  alone." 

The  article  impresses  me  with  the  im- 
portance of  two  current  proposals  by  our 
associate,  the  former  food  for  peace  di- 
rector. One  of  those,  Senate  bill  1212. 
is  a  proposal  to  strengthen  our  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  developing  na- 
tions and  to  help  them  increase  their 
productivity.    The  other  is  to  assure  a 


continuation  of  the  use  of  our  ability  to 
produce  food  for  world  needs  after  I>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  surplus  stocks 
are  gone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Myrdal  article,  from  the  New  Republic, 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wn.r,  We  Prevent  Mass  Starvation? 
(By  Gunnar  Myrdal) 

On  the  late  President  Kennedy's  proposal, 
the  sixties  were  declared  the  development 
decade.  So  far,  what  we  have  seen  Is  a  re- 
tardation of  the  pace  of  development  In 
underdeveloped  countries,  of  which  the  main 
catise  Is  stagnation  In  agriculture.  In  India 
agricultural  production  has  for  3  years 
not  been  rising  appreciably,  while  population 
Is  Increasing  by  2.5  percent,  perhaps  more. 
Except  for  American  deliveries  of  food  under 
Public  Law  480,  there  would  have  been  mass 
starvation,  Pakistan  and  Turkey  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  inhabitants,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  whom  are  in  agriculture, 
could  not  have  survived  if  they  had  not 
been  fed  by  agricultural  surplus  from  the 
United  States.  South  Asia  as  a  whole  has 
In  recent  decades  changed  from  a  surplxis  to 
a  deficit  region  In  regard  to  food.  Food 
production  per  head  in  Latin  America  has 
been  at  a  standstill  for  the  last  decade;  its 
present  level  may  be  somewhat  lower  than 
it  was  a  generation  ago. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
has  calculated  that  close  to  one-half  of  the 
worlds  population  suffers  from  sheer  hunger 
or  crippling  malnutrition  or  both.  The 
masses  of  the  underfed  are  in  agriculture. 
Taking  into  account  pending  increases  In 
population,  the  FAO  calculates  also  that 
in  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  level  of  nu- 
trition for  all  people,  total  food  supplies 
must  be  doubled  by  1980  and  trebled  by 
2000.  From  my  own  studies  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe  that  this  is  an  underestimation 
rather  than  an  overestlmation,  particularly 
if  the  nutrition  level  for  the  poorest  strata 
is  to  be  raised,  aliready  a  necessity  if  labor 
productivity  Is  to  be  Increased. 

Several  things  are  clear.  First,  most  of 
this  increase  In  agricultural  production 
must  take  place  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, which  implies  a  sharp  upturn  In  their 
curves  of  agricultural  development.  Sec- 
ond, nonfulfillment  of  this  goal  would  be  a 
world  calamity,  the  real  Import  of  which 
is  terrifying  to  consider.  Third,  there  is 
no  realistic  hope  that  these  huge  reforms  In 
the  agriculture  of  underdeveloped  countries 
can  be  engendered  rapidly,  say  within  the 
next  few  years.  Fourth,  to  prevent  the  in- 
ternationally intolerable  situation  where 
tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are 
starving  to  death,  the  rich  countries  will 
have  to  increase  their  gratuitously  given 
food  deliveries  very  much. 

Let  me  add  a  fifth  point:  Considering  the 
rapidly  increasing  populations  in  under- 
developed countries,  charity  deliveries  of 
food  will  in  the  long  run  not  suffice;  they  will 
only  bridge  over  the  approaching  emergency. 
In  all  our  dealings  with  underdeveloped 
countries  we  must  In  their  own,  in  our,  and 
in  the  world  Interest  be  most  careful  to  spur 
them  to  raise  the  productivity  of  their  land 
and  labor,  being  careful  not  to  encourage 
complacency  on  their  part. 

In  the  world  emergency  which  I  foresee 
within  only  a  relatively  few  years  there  will 
be  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  we  will 
come  to  view  the  problem  of  agricultural 
overproduction  in  the  United  States.  For 
three  decades  or  more  the  United  States  has 
been  under  compulsion  to  use  various  means 
of  holding  down  production;  nevertheless 
surpluses  have  tended  to  accumulate.  In 
recent   years   food   deliveries   under  Public 


Law  480,  besides  being  of  great  Importance 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries,  have  been 
Instrumental  in  taking  care  of  a  growing 
share  of  U.S.  surpluses.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  export  of  U.S.  wheat,  for 
Instance,  was  disposed  of  as  part  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program. 

If  I  am  right  in  assessing  the  world  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  agricultural  production 
and  the  need  for  food — and  I  am  afraid  I 
am — very  much  more  food  will  be  urgently 
needed  within  a  short  time.  I  am  Informed 
that  when  taking  into  account  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  rise  in  food  consumption 
In  the  United  States  and  of  commercial  ex- 
ports,  the  deliveries  of  food  under  Public 
Law  480  will  soon  approach  the  limit  of  the 
foreseeable  available  surpluses.  But  we  all 
know  that  agricultural  production  in  the 
United  States  would  rise  very  sharply  if  the 
lid  were  taken  off.  Now,  If  the  rich  world  is 
to  do  its  obvious  duty  to  prevent  hunger  on 
a  mass  scale  in  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
all  that  American  farmers  can  produce  will  be 
needed,  as  well  as  what  Canada,  New  Zea- 
land, and  other  similar  countries  can  produce 
above  their  domestic  requirements. 

To  American  farmers,  this  will  be  a  great 
opportunity.  It  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  the  poor  farmers  who  have  too  little  or 
too  unproductive  land.  But  they  should  be 
aided  In  other  ways,  as  President  Johnson 
has  recently  been  urging:  The  young  should 
be  given  education  and  training  possibilities 
to  move  into  more  remunerative  sections  of 
the  American  economy;  the  old,  who  cannot 
move,  should  be  pensioned  in  some  way. 
Rich  America  can  easily  afford  that. 

Increased  food  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  must  be  paid  for  In  some  way. 
Last  summer,  I  stated  that  there  is  no  ra- 
tional reason  why  such  aid  should  be  paid 
by  the  countries  who  happen  to  be  able  to 
produce  a  large  surplus  of  food.  To  be  more 
specific,  when  my  own  country,  Sweden, 
which  is  about  as  well  off  as  the  United 
States,  is  able  to  give  remunerative  work  to 
the  9  percent  of  its  labor  force  still  counted 
as  belonging  to  agriculture,  without  produc- 
ing much  of  a  surplus — mainly  because  of 
our  substantial  forestry — this  Is  no  reaEon 
why  Sweden  should  be  relieved  from  paying 
Its  due  share  for  food  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

A  condition,  of  course,  is  that  this  aid  be 
internationalized.  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  world 
food  program,  administered  by  FAO.  It  was 
set  up  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  still  diminutive,  only  $100  million  for 
3  years.  Within  its  limitations  it  has  been  a 
clear  success.  It  is  pioneering  methods  for 
International  handling  of  food  aid  without 
disturbing  commercial  trade  and  especially 
without  Interfering  with — In  fact  actually 
helping — the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  It  Is  proposing  to 
go  further  and  explore  methods  of  using  in- 
ternational food  aid  on  a  development  pro- 
gram basis.  This  should  be  an  Invaluable 
experience  for  the  vastly  Increased  food  aid 
that  will  become  necessary  within  a  few 
years,  and  which  should  not  be  paid  for  by 
the  United  States  alone. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IS  WAITING  FOR 
THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  AREA  RE- 
DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
STUDY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  SHOE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration announced  its  approval  of  a 
technical  assistance  project  to  examine 
problems  of  the  American  shoe  industry, 
and  recommend  action  which  will  re- 
sult in  increased  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 


Since  my  arrival  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
taken  the  floor  from  time  to  time  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  the  pressing 
need  for  action  to  preserve  our  shoe  in- 
dustry. I  have  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  come  forth  with  a  study  pinpoint- 
ing the  areas  where  private  and  public 
assistance  can  best  be  applied  to  help 
the  shoe  industi-y  regain  its  position  as 
an  important  source  of  employment  for 
American  workers. 

The  statistics  of  the  shoe  industry  are 
far  from  reassuring.  In  the  10-year 
period  since  1953,  U.S.  shoe  production 
rose  by  only  12  percent,  while  total  U.S. 
production  of  all  goods  and  services  rose 
by  32.6  percent.  U.S.  employment  in 
the  shoe  industry  has  decreased  from 
244,000  workers  to  218,000  workers,  while 
the  number  of  imported  shoes  has  in- 
creased from  8  million  pairs  in  1953  to  55 
million  pairs  in  1963. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  a 
high  investment  in  the  shoe  industry. 
Approximately  1  out  of  every  20  New 
Hampshire  workers  is  employed  in 
some  aspect  of  the  industry.  We  in  New 
Hampshire  are  looking  forward  to  the 
results  of  the  ARA  study,  and  I  for  one 
hope  to  take  an  active  part  in  pursuing 
any  legislative  recommendations  which 
this  cooperative  Government-labor  in- 
dustry study  decides  on. 

The  time  is  rumiing  out  for  the  shoe 
industi-y.  I  urge  my  colleagues  once 
again  to  remember  that,  when  the  shoe 
industry  comes  before  the  Congress  for 
assistance,  the  assistance  must  be 
granted.  The  need  for  action  has  been 
well  established,  and  the  area  redevel- 
opment study  will  point  the  way  toward 
the  action  to  be  taken. 


PROPOSED   EXPANSION   OF   PRESI- 
DENTS  WAR   ON   POVERTY 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  in  the  very  near  future  this 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  vote  a  major 
expansion  of  the  President's  war  on  pov- 
erty. I  am  happy  to  have  been  a  sponsor 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  I  will  vote  to  continue  it  on  an  ex- 
panded basis. 

Tills  is  a  major  new  public  effort  and 
any  such  effort  is  likely  to  need  a  great 
deal  of  exposition  before  it  is  generally 
understood.     I  think  this  program  has 
been  misunderstood.    I  think  that  the  in- 
evitable conflicts  and  criticisms  wh.ich 
must  arise  in  the  first  5  months  of  an 
undertaking  which  aims  to  change  the 
face  of  America  have  been  allowed  to 
cover  up  the  very  important  progress  this 
program  has  made  in  its  brief  existence. 
The  news  has  been  centered  on  the  iso- 
lated conflict  between  city  and  private 
agency,  or  on  charges  of  political  patron- 
age, high  salaries,  and  high  administra- 
tive costs.     All  of  these  headlines  are 
nothing  but  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
a  major,  significant   antipoverty  effort 
which  has  been  launched  in  the  space 
of  5  months.    I  would  like  today  to  illus- 
trate that  progress  and  the  unfairness  of 
much  of  the  criticism  with  regard  to  my 
own  State. 

New  Jersey  has  gotten  a  fast  start  on 
antiixtverty  programs.  Governor  Hughes 
acted  to  establish  a  State  office  of  eco- 


nomic opportunity  on  the  day  President 
Johnson  signed  the  legislation.  It  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
States  across  the  Nation  in  the  war 
against  poverty.  It  has  67  separate  anti- 
poverty  projects  already  approved  in  the 
State,  ranging  from  a  loan  to  a  poor 
farmer  of  $1,200  to  a  major  urban  Job 
Corps  Center  at  Camp  Kilmer  which  will 
train  2.500  youths.  As  of  April  23,  the 
Federal  Government  had  committed  $18 
million  in  New  Jersey's  antipoverty  ef- 
fort. 

This  tremendous  activity  compressed 
into   a   5-month  period  has  not  taken 
place   in   a   vacuum.     The   New   Jersey 
program  has  been  in  the  headlines  from 
the  day  it  began.     Governor  Hughes  ap- 
pointed as  director  of  the  program.  John 
C.  Bullitt,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
here  in  Washington  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  International 
Affairs  and  who,  upon  leaving  the  Treas- 
ury,   received    its   rarely    given   Distin- 
guished     Service      Award,      Governor 
Hughes  set  Mr.  Bullitt's  salai-y  at  $25,000 
a  year.     His  salary  as  Assistant  Secre- 
taiy  in  Washington  had  been  $27,000  a 
year,  but  because  of  his  devoted  interest 
to   the   eradication   of  poverty   in  New- 
Jersey,  he  was  willing  to  return  to  take 
what  has  proven  to  be  a  tremendously 
difficult    task    at    a    lesser    salary,     Mr, 
Bullitt  staffed  his  office  with  key  people 
from  New  Jersey  with  long  experience 
both  in  Washington  and  in  the  State — 
people  drawn  from  the  President's  task 
force  on  poverty,  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  particularly  from  the 
Office   of   Manpower   Development.     To 
get  them,  Mr.  Bullitt  had  to  offer  salaries 
equivalent  to  prevailing  Federal  stand- 
ards— not  more  than  Federal  standards 
but  just  equivalent  salaries.     This  did 
not  satisfy  the  critics  of  the  program. 
They  felt  that  the  poor  who,  as  Sargent 
Shriver  has  pointed  out,  have  had  the 
worst  of  everything  else — housing,  health 
services,  job  opportunities — should  also 
have  the  worst  administration,  so  this 
became  an  issue. 

Certain  members  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate  saw 
some  political  capital  to  be  made,  so 
they  proposed  an  "investigation"  of  the 
program.  One  at  least,  impatient  of  his 
fellow  legislators'  slowness  in  setting  up 
the  investigating  committee,  has  taken 
to  making  his  charges  in  the  newspa- 
pers. Among  the  more  startling  of  this 
particular  senator's  charges  is  that  Pi'oj- 
ect  Head  Start,  the  program  wliich  will 
provide  summer  preschool  training  for 
thousands  of  underprivileged  children 
who  will  be  entering  school  next  Sep- 
tember— training  coupled  with  medical 
examinations  and  treatment,  and  a  nu- 
trition program — is  nothing  more  than 
a  "babysitting  program."  Statements 
like  this  show  an  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  poverty  and  of  the  programs  designed 
to  eradicate  it. 

One  critic  has  fed  misinformation  to 
another  with  the  result  that  a  complete- 
ly unfounded  charge  and,  incidentally, 
an  irrelevant  one,  that  26  antipoverty 
jobs  in  the  city  of  Newark  were  paying 
more  than  $10,000  a  year.  This  was  re- 
peated by  a  State  senator,  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  and  finally  emerged  in  the 


Republican  National  Committee's  news- 
letter as  gospel.  To  set  the  record 
straight,  as  any  of  these  people  could 
have  done  if  they  were  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  record  straight,  there  are  nine 
budgeted  positions  in  Newark's  commu- 
nity action  program  which  have  a  sal- 
ary range  over  SI 0.000  and  only  three  of 
these  are  filled. 

New  Jersey  is,  therefore,  an  appro- 
priate place  to  study  the  antipoverty 
program  because  it  has  taken  the  lead 
in  activities  and  because  it  has  attracted 
such  widespread  interest.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  review  what 
is  being  done. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
States  in  the  Nation  but  still,  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  at  least  180.000  of  its 
families  live  on  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
Close  to  1  million  of  our  State's  6.5 
million  people  live  in  poverty;  one-third 
of  New  Jersey's  unrelated  people — wid- 
ows, widowers,  bachelors,  and  other  peo- 
ple living  alone — earn  less  than  $1,000 
a  year ;  more  than  25  percent  of  all  N^gro 
families  in  Newark  are  poor;  more  than 
3,000  "homes"  in  rural  Cumberland 
County  have  no  flush  toilets,  no  bath- 
tub or  shower,  and  close  to  2,000  of  these 
shacks  do  not  even  have  piped  water. 
Twenty-six  percent  of  the  families  in 
Cape  May  County,  our  least  populated 
county,  earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
With  relatively  few  exceptions  we  face  a 
problem  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

The  important  thing  about  New- 
Jersey's  poverty  is  that  in  the  midst  of 
such  great  wealth,  the  poor  are  not  Ris- 
ible. The  other  day  after  an  organizing 
session  of  a  community  action  group  in 
one  of  our  rural  counties,  those  who  had 
attended  the  meeting  went  out  to  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  the  problem.  They 
did  not  have  to  go  far.  A  couple  of 
miles  from  the  county  seat  they  came 
upon  some  of  the  most  shameful  hovels 
in  the  State,  but  the  worst  part  of  it 
was  that  one  of  the  county  leaders  was 
heard  to  say:  "Why  I  have  lived  here  all 
my  life  and  I  never  knew  that  this  kind 
of  thing  exists  right  here." 

Everybody  in  New  Jersey  pays  the 
cost  of  this  poverty.  The  poor  pay  with 
suffering,  deprivation  and  despair.  The 
rest  of  us  pay  with  our  taxes — $101  mil- 
lion went  for  welfare  in  New  Jersey  in 
fiscal  year  1964.  not  to  mention  the  cost 
of  unemployment  insurance,  maintain- 
ing and  enlarging  State  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  other  custodial  costs.  We 
also  pay  with  fewer  customers  and  lower 
sales— a  gradeschool  dropout  has  an 
estimated  8100,000  less  to  spend  during 
his  lifetime  than  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate. We  also  pay  with  the  spreading 
slums,  the  lowering  of  school  standards 
and  the  social  tensions  which  poverty 
breed. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  indeed,  provided  a  great  oppor- 
tunitv;  and  in  the  past  6  months  since 
the  passage  of  the  aet.  New  Jersey  has 
been  making  the  most  of  it.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  communities  has  been 
overwhelming,  and  the  State  has  been 
able  to  record  a  number  of  firsts.  There 
are  now  22  approved  neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  across  the  State, 
far  more  than  are  approved  in  any  other 
State.    Together  with  the  rural  youth 
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program,  they  are  now  iserving  more 
than  4.000  youths  between  the  ages  of 
16  through  21,  school  dropouts  who  need 
work  experience  and  counseling  in  how 
to  apply  for  and  keep  a  job,  and  young 
people  who  will  be  kept  in  school  by  the 
impetus  of  this  program. 

The  first  of  these,  that  of  the  city  of 
Newark  which  has  the  first  neighborhood 
youth  corps  project  in  the  country,  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  drew  words  of 
praise  from  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wirtz.  This  project, 
which  provides  city  employment  for  350 
high  school  dropouts,  has  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  the  approach.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  this  was  no  specially 
selected  model  group.  Half  of  these 
youths  had  previous  juvenile  records. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  at  least 
a  dozen  applications  from  New  Jersey 
communities  are  pending  in  Washing- 
ton. Nine  community  action  programs 
have  been  approved  in  New  Jersey.  They 
include  New  Jersey's  six  big  cities,  two 
counties,  and  Atlantic  City.  All  of  these 
community  action  programs  are  striving 
for  maximum  involvement  of  the  poor. 
None  of  them  are  politically  controlled. 
The  chairman  of  the  United  Community 
Corp.  of  Newark  is  Dean  Willard  Heckel 
of  the  Rutgers  University  Law  School. 
In  Paterson  the  corporation  is  headed 
by  the  Reverend  David  Erlckson,  pastor 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
Monmouth  County,  the  chairman  is  Jo- 
seph C.  Irwin,  a  Republican  county  free- 
holder. In  Elizabeth,  the  chairman  is 
Mr.  Robert  Goldsby,  president  of  the 
Jersey  Mortgage  Co.  In  Jersey  City,  the 
chairman  is  Father  Joseph  Faulkner, 
S.J..  director  of  the  city's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Center  for  Puerto  Ricans.  All  of 
these  boards  are  made  up  of  representa- 
tive members  of  the  community;  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  clergymen,  wel- 
fare workers,  and  the  poor  themselves. 
These  are  the  boards  who  select  the  pro- 
fessional staff.  These  men  and  their 
boards  are  not  politically  motivated. 
They  are  motivated  only  by  the  desire 
to  provide  the  poor  in  their  communities 
with  the  opportunity  and  the  will  to  help 
themselves,  and  the  present  estimate  is 
that  45  percent  of  the  positions  created 
in  these  antipoverty  programs  will  go  to 
the  poor  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  among  the  most  unfair 
charges  that  have  been  made  against 
these  community  action  groups  are: 

First.  That  the  grants  made  to  them 
are  eaten  up  by  the  planners  and  ad- 
ministrators and  do  not  go  to  the  poor, 
and 

Second.  That  there  is  too  much  plan- 
ning and  not  enough  action. 

Both  criticisms  simply  fail  to  iinder- 
stand  what  this  conununity  action  pro- 
gram is  all  about.  First,  this  antipov- 
erty program  is  not  another  welfare  pro- 
gram.   If  It  were  concerned  with  doling 


funds  out  to  the  poor,  you  could  meas- 
ure it  in  terms  of  how  many  welfare 
checks  one  clerk  or  one  computer  could 
turn  out.  The  cost  of  administering 
any  program  is  a  fair  question,  but  the 
antipoverty  program  deals  not  with  re- 
lief but  with  rehabilitation.  The  aim 
of  the  program  is  to  make  people  self- 
reliant,  self-sufficient,  wage-earning 
members  of  society.  You  do  not  do  this 
by  handing  out  surplus  food  packages. 
You  do  it  by  providing  basic  education, 
by  providing  job  training,  by  providing 
legal  services,  by  providing  homemak- 
ing  and  health  services,  by  setting  up 
neighborhood  organizations  and  centers 
in  areas  where  they  will  reach  the  poor; 
and  you  do  not  do  these  things  without 
qualified  people  to  do  this  work — where- 
ever  possible,  drawn  from  the  poor 
themselves,  but,  above  all,  qualified  to 
provide  leadership.  In  this  context,  it 
is  as  silly  to  talk  about  the  proportion 
of  funds  going  into  salaries  being  too 
high  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  pro- 
portion of  salaries  being  paid  to  teachers 
in  a  high  school  was  too  high.  The  real 
questions  are — what  are  the  jobs  meant 
to  accomplish,  and  are  the  people  ap- 
pointed to  them  qualified? 

This  leads  to  the  second  criticism  that 
there  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficient  ac- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  in  most  of  New  Jersey, 
this  is  not  true;  but,  secondly,  those 
groups  which  have  had  program  devel- 
opment grants,  have  had  them,  at  most, 
for  4  months.  These  grants  are  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  total  funds 
which  will  be  available  to  a  community. 
They  are  given  so  that  a  community  may 
hiie  a  professional  staff.  This  staff  then 
undertakes  an  In-depth  survey  of  where 
the  community's  poor  are  and  what  their 
most  pressing  needs  are  so  that  a  sur- 
vey may  be  made  of  the  programs  run 
by  existing  public  and  private  voluntary 
agencies.  Decisions  must  follow  as  to 
the  gaps  that  exist  and  these  are  to  be 
remedied  by  a  comprehensive  program. 
Most  important,  the  poor  must  be  orga- 
nized so  that  they  can  begin  to  take 
responsibility  themselves  for  their  own 
self -improvement. 

To  call  for  action  without  this  type  of 
planning  is  to  ask  for  waste  and  an  even 
higher  percentage  of  false  starts  that 
are  normal  in  any  new  program.  We 
are  talking  about  millions  of  dollars  In 
human  renewal.  No  private  company 
and  no  Federal  agency  whose  budget  this 
Congiess  approves  would  begin  such  an 
undertaking  without  adequate  planning. 
It  is  naive  and  foolhardy  to  think  that 
community  action  organizations  should 
not  have  adequate  time  with  which  to 
gradually  begin  a  series  of  comprehen- 
sive programs. 

But  already  eacji  of  these  approved 
community  action  programs  In  New 
Jersey,  with  the  exception  of  one  ap- 
proved only  in  the  last  2  weeks,  has  un- 
dertaken a  variety  of  action  programs. 
They  are  built  around  neighborhood  cen- 
ters and  they  are  largely  focused  on 
remedial  apd  noncurricular  education,  on 
preschool  programs,  on  development  of 
job  opportunities,  on  small  business  de- 
velopment, job  training  and  counseling, 
housing  management  and  home  mainte- 


nance, special  services  to  the  elderly,  as- 
sistance to  families  displaced  by  public 
programs,  special  social  services  to  pub- 
lic assistance  clients,  and  day  care  serv- 
ices, and  legal  aid  and  information  to  the 
poor. 

The  nine  approved  community  action 
programs  in  New  Jersey  are  just  a  be- 
ginning. New  Jersey  is  the  most  urban 
State  in  the  Nation  and  many  more  of  its 
communities  are  on  the  verge  of  mount- 
ing antiix)verty  programs.  One  priority 
program  which  will  lead  many  commu- 
nities into  comprehensive  community  ac- 
tion programs  is  project  head  start,  a 
special  summer  preschool  program  which 
will  give  8  weeks  of  special  attention  to 
poor  children  who  will  enter  school  for 
the  first  time  this  fall. 

Head  start  programs  will  provide  op- 
portunity for  a  child's  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  not  simply  baby-sitting 
care,  as  a  misquided  member  of  New 
Jersey's  State  Senate  has  charged.  The 
programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  whole  child.  Those  with  health, 
nutrition,  social  services,  and  educational 
activities  will  be  at  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram. For  example,  head  start  will 
provide  complete  medical  examinations- 
vision,  hearing,  speech  tests,  examina- 
tions for  signs  of  TB,  anemia,  and  kidney 
disea.se,  as  well  as  pediatric  and  neuro- 
logic examinations.  A  recognition  of 
proper  nutrition  will  be  central  to  the 
program.  Each  child  will  be  screened  for 
special  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
weaknesses  and  strengths.  Special  note 
will  be  made  of  problems  In  family  life 
and  relationships.  On  the  basis  of  this 
Information,  the  work,  play,  and  study 
plans  can  be  custom  designed  to  each 
child's  need. 

New  Jersey  communities  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  another  have  indicated 
their  enthusiasm  for  this  project  by  fil- 
ing applications  for  more  than  13,500 
disadvantaged  children.  Gov.  Richard 
Hughes,  who  in  an  attempt  to  encour- 
age this  program  and  to  see  that  it  is 
continued  on  some  sort  of  a  year-round 
basis  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity action  program,  has  requested 
$200,000  to  help  boards  of  education  and 
community  action  programs  meet  their 
local  costs  where  necessary.  A  few  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature,  seeking  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  are  trying  to  hold  this 
up.  It  would  be  tragic  if  this  small  en- 
couragement to  local  communities,  es- 
pecially communities  hard  pressed  for 
cash  resources,  were  halted  for  political 
reasons.  I  do  not  think  this  will  happen. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  people  in  com- 
munities in  every  county  of  the  State 
who  are  ready  to  get  into  this  program 
will  let  it  happen. 

I  have  noted  with  some  concern  the 
criticism  of  the  economic  opportunity 
program  to  reach  the  poor  in  rural  areas. 
This  is  definitely  not  the  case  in  New 
Jersey,  and  it  may  be  well  to  note  how 
New  Jersey  is  meeting  that  very  difiB- 
cult  challenge  in  three  ways. 

New  Jersey  has  organized  a  rural 
youth  development  program,  funded  as 
part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
nationwide  experimental  manpower  de- 
velopment program  and  the  neighbor- 
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hood  youth  corps  program.  This  is  de-     cause    New    Jersey's    rural    poverty    is 
cicrnpd  to  assure  that  the  work  experience     marked  by  dozens  of  small  communities 


features  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  additional  counseling,  re- 
medial education,  and  on-the-job  skill 
training  features  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  are  available 
to  nearly  1.000  youths  in  the  remote, 
rural  regions.  This  program  is  without 
precedent  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  is  designed  to  provide  rural  poverty 
fighters  everywhere  with  important  ex- 
perience which  they  can  apply  to  their 
local  efforts.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
youths  are  already  in  training  and  other 
States  are  already  beginning  to  follow 
this  pattern. 

Of  course,  the  application  in  my  ovra 
State  of  the  special  provisions  in  the  law 
for  seasonal  agricultural  workers  is  of 
special  concern  to  me.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  New  Jersey  was  the  first  State 
to  frame  and  submit  a  proposal,  and  that 
it  offers  great  promise  for  expanding  and 
coordinating  existing  State  efforts  In  a 
way  that  will  reach  most  of  the  migrant 
families  this  season.  Day  care  for  the 
children  of  working  mothers,  remedial 
education  programs  for  children  and 
adults,  improved  housing,  VISTA  pro- 
grams, improved  sanitation,  and  home 
management  practices  are  among  the 
components.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  federally  supported  man- 
power training  course  for  these  workers 
was  organized  in  New  Jersey,  and  we 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  provide 
skill-improvement  and  education  oppor- 
tunities in  the  future. 

Of  particular  significance,  however,  is 
that  portion  of  the  New  Jei'sey  plan 
which  provides  that  more  than  60  mi- 
grants will  be  employed  in  the  project 
and  that  they  will  have  a  role  in  plan- 
ning this  activity. 

The  needs  are  old,  and  this  attention 
to  the  needs  of  these  formerly  forgotten 
people  is  very  new.  I  think  it  significant 
tlaat  this  kind  of  help  was  not  delayed 
because  of  some  controversy  inherent  in 
its  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
gram has  the  expressed  approval  of  the 
State  migrant  labor  board  which  in- 
cludes specific  representation  of  labor. 
management,  and  other  interested 
groups.  What  was  previously  lacking 
was  statutoi-y  authorization  and  funds — 
we  now  have  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act — and  an  appropriate  agency  to  serve 
as  the  coordinating  and  operating  center 
of  activities.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
ideal  role  for  State  government  and  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  through  the 
New  Jersey  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Governor  Hughes  has  acted  vig- 
orously in  this  area. 

It  has  been  said  with  some  justifica- 
tion that  it  is  more  difficult  to  organize 
community  action  programs  and  related 
projects  in  rural  areas  and  smaller  com- 
munities. The  New  Jersey  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  anticipated  this 
nationwide  problem  and  has  launched  a 
special  program  development  effort 
which  is  bringing  into  the  community 
action  effort  organizations  of  sufBcient 
scope  and  promise  that  they  can  make 
meaningful  local  attacks  on  poverty  in 
areas  usually  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  helping  programs.    Be- 


of  very  poor  families,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
working  to  develop  in  each  of  these 
hamlets  organizations  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  some  of  the  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations in  the  larger  cities,  under 
the  guidance  of  regional  community  ac- 
tion organizations. 

In  general,  the  State  office  is  serving 
as  an  effective  regional  arm  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program  for  mount- 
ing special  efforts  in  rural  areas.  In 
this  work,  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
the  support  and  assistance  of  a  number 
of  State  and  Federal  agencies  with  re- 
lated responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  this,  under  another  title 
of  the  act.  more  than  40  loans  have  been 
made  by  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion to  persons  in  rural  areas  to  help 
them  increase  their  previously  very  low 
annual  earnings.  For  example,  a  farm- 
er's wife  has  bought  a  sewing  machine 
which  makes  it  possible  for  this  skilled 
seamstress  to  add  a  good  deal  to  the 
family's  earnings.  Another  loan  has  en- 
abled the  farmer  to  pay  the  necessary  in- 
surance premiums  for  use  of  his  truck  as 
a  commercial  delivery  vehicle. 

Under  other  titles  of  the  act,  eight  col- 
leges have  set  up  work-study  programs  to 
enable  needy  students  to  earn  income 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  school  both 
during  the  school  year  and  in  the  summer 
without  interfering  with  their  education. 
The  State  department  of  education's 
plan  for  providing  adult  literacy  educv 
tion  has  been  approved  and  the  cities  of 
Newark,  Trenton,  and  Camden  are  pre- 
paring to  utiUze  antipoverty  fmids  to 
make  constiuctive  work  opportunities  for 
their  welfare  recipients.  New  Jersey's 
Health  Department  has  become  the  first 
State  health  agency  in  the  country  to  re- 
ceive an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
grant  for  examination  and  remedial 
treatment  of  school  dropouts  participat- 
ing in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  across  the  State  and  for  selec- 
tive service  rejectees. 

I  have  skimmed  the  surface  of  some  of 
the  more  important  things  that  aie  be- 
ing undertaken  in  New  Jersey. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  intensive  activities  of  the  last  6 
months  in  my  State  is  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  the  citizeniT  of  the 
State  is  broadly  aroused  and  determined 
to  eradicate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  richest  States  in 
the  Nation.  This  broad  citizen  concern 
is  new,  and  it  is  healthy.  Also,  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  the  poor  themselves 
are  responding  to  this  concern.  It  would 
be  a  national  tragedy  if  this  concern  and 
response  were  to  be  shattered  by  a  mael- 
strom of  politics. 

New  Jersey  has  shown  that  the  anti- 
poverty  program  can  be  a  success;  and  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
to  the  critics  that,  based  on  the  5  months 
it  has  had  to  operate,  the  New  Jersey 
antipoverty  effort  has  exceeded  anyone's 
reasoimble  expectations.  I  commend  it. 
and  I  commend  the  program  which  is 
worthy  of  our  wholehearted  support,  not 
merely  lipservice. 


SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 
FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  advocated  the  inclusion  of 
a  breakfast  program  in  school  lunch 
programs,  both  nationally  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  have  pointed  out,  both  in  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  hearings  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  hear- 
ings, that  the  evidence  seems  to  be  clear 
that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween hungry  children  in  school  in  the 
mornings  and  school  truancy  and  mis- 
behavior. 

I  reported  several  weeks  ago  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  held  a  con- 
ference, which  I  attended,  in  Philadel- 
phia with  a  group  of  mothers  who  were 
donating  their  services  to  Pennsylvania 
schools  and  individually  handling  so- 
called  behavior  problems  in  the  lower 
grades.  They  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  dealing  in  many  instances  with 
little  boys  and  girls  who  had  come  to 
school  without  a  mouthful  of  breakfast. 
All  of  us  who  are  parents  know  that 
every  once  in  a  while  when  we  were 
bringing  up  our  youngsters,  we  discov- 
ered that  some  of  the  behavior  problems 
we  had  with  our  own  children  were 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
hungry.  Blood  chemistry  changes  al- 
most instantly  on  the  intake  of  food. 

So  the  mothers  I  had  a  conference 
with  in  Pennsylvania  said  that  when- 
ever, out  of  money  from  their  own  pock- 
ets, they  started  to  supply  breakfasts, 
surprisingly  enough  to  them  it  solved 
many  of  the  behavior  problems  of  chil- 
dren. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  my 
subcommittees  have  been  collecting  and 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  to  us 
by  teachei's  and  parents  working  with 
hungry  children  in  our  schools,  I  pub- 
licly called  upon  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners  and  public  school  au- 
thorities, some  time  ago,  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  a  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  educational  and  wel- 
fare problems  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  requested  from  Dr.  Carl  Hansen, 
Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia pubUc  schools,  a  report  regarding 
any  proposals  or  plans  the  Board  of 
Education  might  have  considered  that 
would  provide  a  breakfast  program  for 
needy  children. 

This  very  great  Superintendent  of  our 
public  school  system  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia — and  I  want  to  say  proudly 
that  I  know  of  no  public  school  super- 
intendent in  the  Nation  for  whom  I  would 
have  greater  preference — has  responded 
to  my  request:  and  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  today  that  the 
Board  of  Education  will  be  requested 
this  month  to  approve  a  program  for 
adding  cereal  to  the  morning  milk  service 
for  approximately  10.000  children  daily 
who  are  qualified  for  the  free  noon  lunch 
program  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  program  also  provides  milk 
for  the  children  in  the  afternoon. 
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I  read  to  the  Senate  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived today  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Hansen: 

Re  change  in  the  milk  program  for  elemen- 
tary school  children  being  proposed  to 
the  board  of  education  for  its  May 
meeting. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Free  milk  will  be 
available  to  all  elementary  school  children  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  will  be  available  for 
children  who  receive  the  free  lunch  at  noon. 

In  addition,  the  Board  of  Education  will 
be  asked  to  approve  a  program  for  adding 
cereal  to  the  morning  milk  service  for  about 
10,000  children  daily,  specifically,  the  children 
who  are  qualified  for  the  free  lunch  at  noon. 

Under  this  program  180.000  halfpints  of 
milk  per  day  will  be  served  to  the  children 
in  all  elementary  schools — public  and  non- 
public— at  an  additional  cost  of  $200,000. 

To  avoid  Imposing  additional  burden  on 
already  overtaxed  teachers,  the  plan  Includes 
funds  for  the  employment  of  teacher  aids 
2  hours  a  day  at  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $170,000  a  year.  Parents  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  employed  to  dispense  the 
milk,  thus  contributing  to  the  Incomes  of 
families  who  can  benefit  from  small  addi- 
tional earnings  each  day. 

The  program,  including  the  adding  of 
cereal,  will  entail  a  total  additional  cost  of 
approximately  $508,000.  All  available  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  used,  based  on  current 
regulations,  as  well  as  District  funds  now 
available  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent milk  program  available  to  all  children  at 
10:30  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  project  is  based  upon  the  findings  of 
the  Health  Department  that  milk  is  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  diet  to  the  extent  of  two 
to  three  cups  of  milk  for  children  under  9. 
and  three  or  more  cups  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

The  problem  of  milk  service  to  children 
Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  for  many 
parents  with  limited  incomes  the  cost  of 
milk  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  omit 
this  element  from  their  daily  food  program. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Carl  F.  Hansen, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

In  closing  this  announcement.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  will 
highly  approve  of  the  recommendation 
of  this  great  superintendent  of  schools. 
I  hope  the  officials  of  the  District  govern- 
ment who  have  authority  in  regard  to 
fiscal  matters  will  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  school  breakfast  program. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  easy  for  us.  in  our 
busy  congressional  work,  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  our  own  midst  in  the  Capital 
City  of  the  Nation  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  little  boys  and  girls  who  are  in 
need  of  breakfasts.  We  know  the  school 
areas  from  which  they  come.  We  know 
that  for  the  most  part  they  are  the 
school  areas  for  which  we  battled  last 
year  for  impacted  area  school  funds 
totalling  approximately  $4.5  million,  as 
to  which  Dr.  Hansen  committed  himself 
to  expenditure  in  the  poor  school  dis- 
tricts.   He  has  kept  his  word. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  kind 
of  breakfast  program  will  be  connected 
to  some  extent  with  the  wise  expenditure 
of  those  funds.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to 
be  sentimental  about  this  matter,  al- 
though I  am.  and  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  being  sentimental  in  connection  with 
a  great  humanitarian  cause  such  as  this. 
I  am  only  pleading  that  my  colleagues 
recognize  that  they  have  an  obligation 


to  little  boys  and  girls  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  So  long  as  we  function  as 
aldermen  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
cannot  justify,  as  aldermen,  failing  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry children  in  this  District. 

I  shall  be  perfectly  happy  to  supply 
any  of  my  colleagues  in  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House — and  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Tydings]  is  well  aware 
of  this,  because  he  sits  on  our  District  of 
Columbia  Committee — with  the  evidence 
or  have  them  listen  to  the  testimony  to 
justify  the  plea  we  are  making  to  supply 
milk  and  cereal  to  the  hungry  boys  and 
girls  in  this  District  that  we  put  in  the 
custody  of  teachers  each  day  and  to 
whom  we  say.  "All  right,  now  it  is  your 
job  to  handle  them  for  the  school  period." 

We  at  least  ought  to  help  those  teach- 
ers by  giving  them  boys  and  girls  to  try 
to  teach  who  at  least  have  been  fed. 

Wiien  I  think  of  all  the  money  we 
spend  for  other  things,  I  know  of  no 
justification  for  not  feeding  the  boys 
and  girls  with  some  of  the  money  the 
Federal  taxpayers  put  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

So  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  speak 
very  often  in  support  of  this  important 
program.  I  hope  the  soundness  and  the 
unanswerability  of  the  plea  will  be  recog- 
nized by  all;  that  Dr.  Hansen  will  get 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education: 
and  that  Congress  will  meet  this  great 
need. 


OREN  LONG 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  knew  Oren  Long  cannot  but  be 
deeply  grieved  at  the  passing  of  this  out- 
standing American  and  this  dedicated 
public  servant.  He  was.  first  of  all,  a 
teacher:  and  there  is  no  nobler  profes- 
sion or  a  m^  e  valuable  one  in  a  free 
society.  Oren  Long  knew  that,  and  lived 
it. 

Having  known  Oren  Long  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  I  knew  him  first  as 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
When,  later,  he  was  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee as  Secretary  of  the  Territory, 
and  then  as  its  Governor,  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  mutually 
useful,  for  I  was  Governor  of  Alaska  at 
that  time. 

In  the  long  fight  for  statehood  for  our 
two  Pacific  Territories,  we  worked  to- 
gether. Later,  a  year  after  Alaska  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Union,  when  I  had 
the  thrill  of  seeing  Oren  Long  take  the 
oath  of  office  as  one  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  the  50th  State,  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  this  happy  culmination,  not 
only  of  our  aspirations,  but  also  of  the 
validation  of  the  most  basic  of  American 
principles,  was  properly  incarnated  in 
the  Hawaiian  delegation  to  the  Congress. 

Thereafter,  we  were  able  to  collaborate 
even  better  on  Pacific  problems.  One  of 
our  memorable  joint  ventures  was  on  a 
study  mission  to  American  Samoa  and  to 
the  Trust  Territories.  Oren  Long,  long 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Samoa,  who  had  come  under  U.  S.  rule 
several  decades  earlier,  sponsored  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  "to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 


plete study  and  investigation  of  condi- 
tions in  American  Samoa,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  what  should  be  done 
to  improve  economic  and  other  condi- 
tions, and  to  give  the  people  of  American 
Samoa  a  greater  amount  of  self-govern- 
ment." 

Out  of  this  mission  came,  first,  a  184- 
page  printed  report  issued  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, of  which  both  of  us  were  members. 
This  committee  appointed  an  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee, for  service  on  which  he  and 
I  volunteered.     He  was  its  chairman. 

The  report  and  what  followed  are 
monuments  to  the  dedication  of  Oren 
Long  in  behalf  of  less  privileged  people 
and  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, require  solicitude  and  help  beyond 
what  they,  themselves,  are  able  to  supply. 

As  a  result  of  this  report,  an  entirely 
new  and  constructive  policy  for  Ameri- 
can Samoa  has  been  developed  by  the 
United  States.  This  beautiful  island,  in- 
habited by  a  branch  of  the  great  Poly- 
nesian race,  had  been  sadly  neglected  by 
Uncle  Sam.  American  Samoa  was  a  for- 
gotten island.  Not  only  has  Oren  Long 
caused  it  to  be  remembered,  but,  for  the 
first  time  since  it  has  come  under  the 
American  flag,  an  active  program  con- 
sonant with  American  pui'poses  and 
ideals  is  now  underway  and  in  the 
process  of  fulfillment.  It  is  my  hope 
that  a  suitable  memorial  in  American 
Samoa — a  school  would  be  the  height  of 
appropriateness — will  be  named  for  Oren 
Long.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  beloved 
State  by  adoption,  Hawaii,  will  render 
similar  recognition. 

Oren  Long's  life  is  a  model  of  public 
service.  Holding  important  positions  in 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  Government,  he  brought  to 
his  tasks  a  devotion,  a  kindliness,  a  good 
humor,  and  a  generous  outgiving  which 
made  him  both  beloved  and  highly 
effective. 

To  his  wife.  Geneva,  his  lifelong  com- 
panion, whom  we  learned  to  love  with 
Oren.  my  wife  Dorothy  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy.  We  can  only  pray 
and  hope  that  her  loneliness  will  be  tem- 
pered by  the  recollection  of  their  long 
and  happy  years  together  and  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  legacy  of  appreciation 
and  gratitude,  which  will  endure. 

Several  generations  of  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren grew  up  under  Oren  Long's  tute- 
lage as  director  of  the  Hawaiian  educa- 
tional system.  They  are  the  better  citi- 
zens for  his  guidance.  They  are  further 
indebted  to  him  for  his  enlightened  serv- 
ice as  the  territory's  chief  executive,  and, 
finally,  for  his  vigilant  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  new  State,  during  his  term 
as  one  of  the  fii-st  two  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

All  of  them  and  all  of  us  will  miss  him. 
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GOALS  FOR  AMERICAN  POLICY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
5.  the  New  York  Times  published  two 
fine  articles  by  two  of  the  most  percep- 
tive writers  on  foreign  affairs  for  the 
Times — James  Reston  and  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger. Although  these  articles  contain 
many  worthwhile  ideas.  I  call  especial 
attention  to  Mr.  Sulzberger's  definition 


of  the  proper  objective  of  U.S.  foreign 

policy : 

Our  business  Is  neither  Ideological  war- 
fare nor  the  rigid  maintenance  of  any  status 
quo.  Our  business  is  to  protect  our  own 
national  interests  from  any  threat,  regard- 
less of  its  philosophic  label,  and  to  try  and 
see  that  changes  in  an  ever-changing  world 
are  sufficiently  controlled  to  avoid  excessively 
dangerous  explosions.  We  must  get  this 
fact  straight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washington:  The  Johnson  Doctrine 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  4.— The  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Johnson  administration  Is 
startUng.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  term, 
less  than  4  months  ago,  it  was  concentrating 
on  the  homefront.  and  now  It  Is  back  in  the 
ruck  of  the  cold  war. 

From  the  war  on  poverty  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
the  Marines  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  from 
common  action  and  collective  security  to 
unilateral  military  force — this  has  been  the 
melancholy  direction  of  events  in  the  last 
120  days. 

So  swift  has  been  this  transformation  that 
It  is  necessary  to  paui;e  and  review  the 
scene.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
President  was  determined  not  to  go  north 
in  Vietnam  but  went.  His  principal  hope 
was  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of 
the  Great  Society,  but  he  was  diverted.  His 
formula  for  unifying  the  Alliance  was  com- 
mon consultation  and.  if  possible,  common 
action  on  common  problems,  but  now  he  Is 
carrying  greater  burdens  with  less  help  from 
the  Allies  than  ever  before. 

CO  IT  ALONK 

The  Johnson  way  Is  changing  the  iise  of 
American  power  to  a  significant  degree.  He 
Is  using  military  power  faster  now.  He  Is 
still  limiting  his  retaliatory  military  moves, 
but  he  now  seems  more  ready  to  go  it  alone 
than  In  the  first  year  of  his  Presidency. 

Last  year,  he  talked  a  lot  about  being  in 
Vietnam  to  help  the  Vietnamese  help  them- 
selves; now  he  is  treating  Vietnam  as  a  vital 
national  Interest  to  be  defended  at  any  cost. 
It  Is  not  clear  whether  this  represents  a 
carefully  calculated  change  of  emphasis,  or 
merely  a  series  of  personal  Johnsonian  re- 
sponses to  Increased  Communist  pressures. 
but  there  Is  at  least  a  change  of  emphasis. 

He  has  gone  back  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  dealing  with  the  uprising  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  is  that  "no 
state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene, directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatever.  In  the  Internal  or  external  affairs 
of  any  other  state.  •   •   •" 

After  a  year  of  c'isappolnting  efforts  to  get 
effective  cooperation  from  the  Allies,  how- 
ever, the  President  acted  first  on  reports  that 
he  faced  another  Communist  conquest  In  the 
Caribbean  and  consulted  later. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Johnson's  long  comments 
on  the  Vietnamese  crisis  today  Indicates  that 
the  Johnson  doctrine  is  to  apply  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  not  only  In  this  hemisphere  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  threatened  by 
Communist  power. 
The  Communist  aim  in  Vietnam,  he  said,  is 

to  show  that  the  "American  commitment  is 

worthless.  Once  that  Is  done,  the  gates  are 
down  and  the  road  Is  open  to  expansion  and 
endless  conquest.  *  •  •  There  are  those  who 
ask  why  this  responsibility  should  be  ours. 
The  answer  Is  simple.  There  Is  no  one  else 
who  can  do  the  Job." 


This  goes  a  step  or  two  beyond  the  Truman 
doctrine.  Mr.  Truman  agreed  that  the  United 
States  could  not  allo>w  changes  In  the  status 
quo  by  corecion  or  subterfuge,  but  empha- 
sized that  the  aid  should  be  In  concert  with 
others  and  should  be  primarily  financial  and 
economic.  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  be  saying 
that  the  United  States  must  take  on  the  bur- 
den alone  if  necessary. 

THE  DEEPENING  COMMITMENT 

This  is  a  bold  and  may  be  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  problem,  but  It  Is  a  somber 
prosi>ect  and  the  Nation  should  be  clear 
about  what  it  implies.  The  administration's 
emphasis  has  now  shifted  from  a  revolution- 
ary situation  to  a  military  situation,  and 
and  from  collective  action  by  the  Allies  to 
unilateral  military  action,  if  necessary,  by 
the  United  States. 

The  trend  in  Vietnam,  moreover,  is  shift- 
ing toward  larger  commitments  of  American 
ground  troops,  and  while  the  offer  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  remains,  the  political 
conunitment  to  fight  the  battle  out  to  an 
honorable  settlement,  if  necessary,  is  stronger 
than  ever. 

This  impression  may  be  misleading, 
because  the  President  is  now  talking  out  off 
the  cuff  on  these  delicate  matters,  but  the 
more  he  talks  the  more  he  is  obliged  to  make 
his  actions  fit  his  words,  and  to  respond 
even  more  to  whatever  tactics  and  strategy 
the  Communists  use  against  him. 
stepped-up  activitt 
As  he  says,  the  pace  of  Communist  activity 
is  increasing.  They  have  the  power  to  create 
disorder,  not  only  in  Vietnam  and  In  Santo 
Domingo,  but  in  many  other  places.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Johnson  told  the  congressional  leaders 
that  his  Intelligence  reports  indicated  the 
likelihood  of  another  uprising  in  another 
place  this  week  but  he  didn't  say  where. 

If  this  is  what  we  are  facing,  the  need  is 
not  going  to  be  for  less  emphasis  on  com- 
mon action  by  the  Allies  to  meet  the  common 
danger  but  for  more,  for  the  Johnson 
doctrine,  if  carried  out,  could  require  more 
marines  than  the  President  has  under  his 
command. 


Foreign  Affairs:  Back  to  Beoad  Principles 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Washington. — ^During  the  20  years  since 
World  War  II  the  United  States  has  elabo- 
rated several  foreign  policy  doctrines  and 
the  nub  of  his  latest  speech  may  yet  be 
known  as  the  Johnson  doctrine.  The  John- 
son doctrine  is  simply  that  any  country  can 
have  any  kind  of  revolution  It  wants,  but  if 
such  occurs  In  the  Americas  and  has  com- 
munistic dictatorship  as  its  aim,  hemispheric 
action  is  called  for.  For  hemispheric  read 
'United  States." 

PHILOSOPHICALLT    LINKED 

Such  a  flat  commitment  resembles  other 
regional  commitments  made  under  the 
highly  successful  Truman  doctrine,  which 
protected  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  highly 
unsuccessful  Eisenhower  doctrine,  which 
failed  to  line  up  the  Arabs  with  us  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  the  policies  regionally 
expressed  In  the  Truman,  Elsenhower,  and 
Johnson  doctrines.  All  relate  to  a  philosoph- 
ical pledge  made  by  President  Truman  on 
March  12,  1949,  when  he  told  Congress: 

"It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures." 

The  trouble  comes  when  broad  concepts  are 
abandoned.  Mr.  Truman  didn't  endorse 
Ideological  "holy  wars."  His  promise,  in- 
deed, would  be  equally  valid  against  aggres- 
sive fascism  as  against  aggressive  commu- 
nism. Today  It  would  apply  as  well  to 
threatened  Malaysia  as  to  threatened  South 
Vietnam. 


The  Johnson  doctrine  rephrases  with  un- 
necessary Ideological  exactitude  previous 
U.S.  policy  for  Latin  America.  It  errs  by 
limiting  its  application  to  communistic  dic- 
tatorship and  by  specifsrlng  hemispheric  ac- 
tion. Current  events  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public indicate  how  hard  It  Is  to  ascertain 
that  a  revolution  is  indeed  Communist  led, 
and  also  how  hard  it  is  to  muster  swift  hemi- 
spheric action. 

Presidential  doctrines  beg  trouble  if  they 
are  too  narrowly  precise.  The  United  States 
essentially  wants  to  protect  its  own  vital 
interests  and  to  safeguard  global  peace  when 
possible,  by  limiting  or  preventing  any  kind 
of  aggression.  The  U.N.  Charter  gives  suf- 
ficient Justification  for  such  an  approach; 
there  Is  no  reason  to  embarrass  our  future 
actions  by  being  needlessly  specific. 

When  General  Eisenhower  composed  his 
final  report  as  NATO  commander,  he  asked 
me  to  read  It  and  suggest  changes.  I  pro- 
posed he  amend  references  to  Communist 
threats  In  favor  of  Soviet  Imperialist  or  out- 
side aggression.  Eisenhower  agreed.  Later, 
however  the  original  phraseology  was  re- 
stored. The  general's  advisers  thought  his 
report  would  thereby  have  more  political  ap- 
peal in  a  year  when  he  was  running  for 
President. 

Our  business  Is  neither  Ideological  war- 
fare nor  the  rigid  maintenance  of  any  statxis 
quo.  Our  business  U  to  protect  our  own 
national  Interests  from  any  threat,  regard- 
less of  its  philosophical  label,  and  to  try 
and  see  that  changes  in  an  everchanglng 
world  are  sufiBclently  controlled  to  avoid  ex- 
cessively dangerous  explosions.  We  must  get 
this  fact  straight. 

MATtmrNC    CREED 

Communism,  as  a  creed.  Is  matxirlng  rapid- 
ly. Today  there  are  many  kinds  of  Com- 
munism, some  of  which,  such  as  Marshal 
Tito's,  certainly  do  not  seem  to  threaten  us. 
Russia,  China,  Albania.  Tugoslavia,  Ru- 
mania are  all  at  odds  in  one  or  another 
respect.  In  Vietnam  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
Just  what  the  relations  are  between  Peiplng, 
Hanoi.  Moscow  and  the  Vletcong  partisans. 

During  his  first  years  as  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles  made  the  mistake  of  con- 
demning all  communism,  some  socialism 
smd  even  neutralism.  Obviously  It  Is  not  in 
our  national  interest  to  publish  blanket 
condemnations  and  to  advertise  blanket 
ideological  commitments. 

A    FLEXIBLE    POLICY 

If  we  keep  insisting  that  any  variety 
of  Communism  is  automatically  otir  enemy, 
we  risk  two  consequences.  Support  for 
our  policies  will  diminish  among  our  allies 
who  have  less  Interest  than  ourselves  In 
"holy  wars."  And.  still  more  important, 
such  an  Inflexible  outlook  will  push  centrif- 
ugal communism  back  upon  Itself.  It  Is  not 
sensible  policy  to  encourage  quarreling  op- 
ponents to  reunite. 

Instead  we  should  stick  to  fundamentals — 
defend  our  vital  Interests;  help  those  of  our 
friends  who  feel  themselves  threatened,  at- 
tacked or  undermined,  and  work  to  preserve 
a  peace  that  Is  always  at  best  tenuous. 
Under  the  UJ*.  Charter,  under  our  alliance 
commitments  registered  in  U.N.,  and  under 
widely  understood  principles  of  our  global 
policy,  this  Is  enough.  No  limiting  preci- 
sions are  required. 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  FEDERAL  COURTS 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  a  reliable 
research  and  reporting  organization 
based  in  Atlanta,  has  issued  a  very  use- 
ful report  on  the  extent  to  which  Negroes 
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participate  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice under  the  Federal  courts  of  the 
South. 

The  report  is  particularly  relevant  to 
our  consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  broad  finding  of  the  study — 
although  we  already  knew  it  generally, 
of  course — is  simply  shocking: 

A  Negro  involved  In  Federal  court  action 
tn  the  South  could  go  from  the  beginning 
of  the  case  to  the  end  without  seeing  any 
black,  faces  unless  they  are  in  the  court 
audience,  or  he  happens  to  notice  the  man 
sweeping  the  floor. 

The  council's  survey  shows  that,  as 
far  as  can  be  determined,  in  the  11  States 
of  the  South  there  are  no  Negroes  among 
the  circuit  court  judges,  district  court 
judges,  referees  in  bankruptcy,  U.S.  com- 
missioners, U.S.  clerks,  U.S.  attorneys, 
jury  commissioners,  and  U.S.  marshals. 
Among  all  these  States,  there  are  five  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorneys  and  rune  deputy 
U.S.  marshals  who  are  Negroes.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  a  few  Negro  clerical 
and  secretarial  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  repwrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Racial  Discrimination  in  the  Southern 

Federal  Courts 
The  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  State  courts  of 
the  South  has  long  been  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous criticism  and  concern.  But  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
clusion of  Negroes  from  the  Federal  courts 
of  the  South. 

One  obvious  reason  is  that,  In  the  con- 
flict between  State  and  Federal  law  on  basic 
constitutional  questions  of  the  past  two 
decades,  the  State  courts  have  with  fre- 
quency appeared  as  the  antagonist  of  the 
Negro  southerner,  and  the  Federal  courts  fre- 
quently as  his  protector. 

This  protection  has  come,  however,  large- 
ly through  the  overriding  decisions  of  Fed- 
eral appellate  courts.  As  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion is  extended,  the  role  of  the  Federal 
courts  becomes  even  more  vital  to  the  na- 
tional effort  to  achieve  full  Justice.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  enlarges  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  courts.  Includ- 
ing district  courts,  many  of  which  in  the 
past  have  been  highly  protective  of  segre- 
gation. The  voting  bill  now  before  Congress 
seeks  to  bypass  these  courts.  New  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  protect  citizens  against 
the  Klan  and  other  dispensers  of  death  and 
ruin  will,  however,  almost  certainly  Increase 
the  reliance  on  the  district  courts  of  the 
South  for  the  protection  of  individual  life 
and  liberty. 

Pressures  to  move  civil  rights  Issues  out  of 
the  streets  and  into  the  courts  continue. 
The  question  has  to  be  asked  (and  it  has 
always  had  its  pertinency  in  criminal 
cases)  :  what  kinds  of  courts  will  handle 
them? 

The  Federal  court  system  In  the  South, 
guided  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  courts 
of  appeals,  has  slowly  demonstrated  the 
ability  of  a  frankly  white-dominated  institu- 
tion to  deal  Justly  with  the  broad,  crucial 
questions  of  race.  But  now,  not  Just  the 
logic  and  principles  of  these  very  decisions, 
but  all  the  practical  understanding  of  hu- 
man dealings  that  is  Implied  in  the  term. 
"Jury  of  his  peers,"  requires  a  closer  look  at 
the  racial  composition  of  the  courts  them- 
selves, as  administrators  of  Justice  to  the  In- 
dividual as  well  as  guardians  of  principle. 
This  report  deals  with  employment  prac- 
tices and  Jury  composition  of  the  southern 


Federal  courts.  It  Is  based  on  such  docu- 
mentation as  there  is  available  plus  Inter- 
views with  lawyers  practicing  In  the  Federal 
courts  of  each  State. 

States  covered  by  the  survey  are  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas  in  the  fifth  circuit;  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  in  the  fourth; 
Tennessee  in  the  sixth;  and  Arkansas  in  the 
eighth  circuit.  Each  State  contains  from 
two  to  four  U.S.  district  courts.  Data  on  the 
courts  of  appeals  refer  only  to  their  offices 
and  operations  within  these  11  States. 

Clerical  records  of  the  Federal  Government 
do  not  designate  race  of  court  employees, 
and  there  are  no  compilations  of  statistics 
on  racial  composition  of  Juries.  No  sys- 
tematic examination  of  each  court  In  each 
State  was  attempted.  Respondents  for  the 
most  part  relied  on  memory  and  general 
knowledge.  Results  of  such  a  survey  are  not 
definitive  or  finally  authoritative;  there  Is 
room  for  minor  errors  and  oversights.  But 
such  a  survey  does  reveal  general  patterns, 
and  itjs  with  these  that  we  are  concerned.  If 
more  detailed  and  precise  research  Is 
stimulated,  that  is  good;  but  the  immedi- 
ate purpose  is  a  new  awareness  of  the  need 
to  Improve  the  situation. 

I.     EMPLOYMENT    . 

The  broad  patterns  regarding  the  role  of 
Negroes  in  the  Federal  courts  under  study  in 
this  survey  can  be  sxunmed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  table: 

Racial  distribution  of  officers  and  personnel 
in  southern  Federal  courts 


Total 

White 

Negro 

C'irouit  court  ju'lp(*s  . 

112 
(» 
55 

253 
28 

321 
29 

158 

109 
29 

165 

364 

12 
65 
65 

253 
28 

321 
29 

153 

109 
29 

166 
(«) 

0 

0 

Referees  in  bankruptcy. 

I'  S  coniniissioners-.  - 

0 
0 

t' S  elerks            

0 

Deputy  r  S.  clerks. 

Q 

I'.S.  attorneys.. 

0 

Assistant  I'.S.  attorneys 

5 
0 

I'.S.  niarslials 

l)eputy  I'  S  marshals.    

0 
9 

Seiretarial  and  clerical 

m 

1  This  Is  the  nunil)er  of  judges  of  southern  residence 
now  siTvine  on  the  4th,  5th,  Cth,  and  8tli  circuits.  The 
nuniliers  respectively  are  3,  7,  1,  and  1. 

•  Exiict  number  of  Negroes  not  ascertainable.  Ttie 
nuini>er.  from  observation,  is  quite  small. 

The  above  table  may  possibly  overlook  some 
Negroes  in  some  positions.  But  It  cannot  be 
far  from  the  exact  numerical  situation. 

The  circuit  court  and  district  court  Judges 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  So  are  the  U.S.  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals. The  clerks  of  the  respective  courts  are 
appointed  by  the  judges.  The  Judges  also 
appoint  U.S.  commissioners,  Jury  commis- 
sioners, and  the  referees  in  bankruptcy.  The 
clerks  select  their  own  deputies  and  clerical 
assistants,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Judges. 
Assistant  U.S.  attorneys  are  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  The 
Attorney  General  authorizes  marshals  to  ap- 
point deputy  marshals. 

Exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  top  posi- 
tions In  the  system  obviously  has  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  virtually  eliminating  them 
from  lesser  positions.  The  influence  on  ap- 
pointments and  hiring  by  southern  office- 
holders through  political  party  patronage 
channels  can't  be  overlooked. 

Of  the  nine  Negro  deputy  marshals  there 
are  two  In  Alabama,  one  In  Mississippi,  two 
in  North  Carolina,  one  In  South  Carolina,  two 
in  Tennessee,  one  In  Virginia.  Of  the  five 
assistant  U.S.  attorneys,  one  is  In  North  Caro- 
lina, one  In  Tennessee,  two  in  Texas,  one  in 
Virginia.    This  Is  at  best  tokenism. 

In  no  State  are  Negroes  serving  In  the  po- 
sitions of  importance  and  highest  responsi- 
bility except  in  token  numbers  as  deputy 
marshals  and  {issistant  U.S.  attorneys,  and  In 


four  States — Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana — in  none  of  these  positions  at  all. 
In  lesser  positions,  a  Negro  clerical  worker 
was  noted  in  Alabama,  a  bailiff  In  both 
Florida  and  Georgia,  court  criers  in  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  two  secretaries  in 
Texas.  Again,  some  may  have  been  over- 
looked, but  not  enough  to  change  the  gen- 
eral picture. 

In  nearly  every  State,  employment  of  Ne- 
groes In  custodial  Jobs  was  noted.  Use  of 
Negro  employees  designated  as  "criers"  or 
"messengers"  as  valets,  chauffeurs,  and  the 
like  was  reported.  In  Georgia,  such  an  em- 
ployee's duties  were  described  as  helping  the 
Judge  with  his  robes,  bringing  his  books, 
and  driving  for  him. 

A  respondent  In  Alabama  said:  "If  it  were 
not  for  the  lone  Negro  deputy  marshal,  the 
district  court  in  Birmingham  would  look 
like  the  county  courthouse."  A  respondent 
In  Virginia,  when  asked  If  he  were  describ- 
ing Negro  employment  in  addition  to  a  dep- 
uty marshal  and  two  criers  as  "negligible," 
replied:  "nonexistent."  Instances  were  cited 
in  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Georgia  of  Negroes 
turning  down  appointments  or  Jobs.  Stren- 
ous  opposition  was  encountered  to  appoint- 
ment of  the  three  Negroes  in  responsible  jobs 
in  North  Carolina.  This  came  from  various 
sources,  including  political  ones. 

n.    JURT    SERVICE 

Negroes  are  called  and  do  serve  on  petit 
and  grand  Juries  in  the  southern  Federal 
courts.  Estimating  and  evaluating  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  do  Is  of  course  not  an 
exact  science.  One  respondent's  tokenism 
might  be  another's  substantial  numbers  or 
another's  fair  amount. 

But  for  the  very  most  part,  lawyers  Inter- 
viewed In  each  of  the  11  States  were  not 
satisfied  that  Negroes  are  serving  on  Juries 
to  the  extent  that  they  should  be. 

In  Alabama,  a  typical  Jury  panel  was  de- 
scribed   as    5    or    6    Negroes    among    110; 
Negroes  occasionally  serve  on  grand   Juries. 
An  Arkansas  respondent  said  he  and  others 
estimated  that  out  of  double  panels  of  40 
to  50  persons,  3  or  4  might  be  Negroes,  and 
out  of  a  single  panel  of  24,  1  or  2  might  be 
Negroes.    In  most  cases  In  Arkansas,  lawyers 
consider    Negroes    as    ciphers    who    will   go 
along  with  the  majority,  but  they  are  said 
to  dismiss  Negroes  when  opposing  counsel 
has  been  active  In  civil  rights.     There  is  a 
general    understanding   in    Arkansas,    a  re- 
spondent said,  of  the  need  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  systematic  exclusion.    In  Florida, 
one   sees    as    many    Negroes    as    women  on 
Jury  panels;  their  service  was  termed  more 
than  token,  but  less  than  reflective  of  Negro 
population.     Negroes  were  said  to  be  called 
fairly  for  Jury  duty  in  Louisiana,  but  more 
than    average    numbers    are    eliminated   by 
challenge  or  excuse  from  serving  on  the  jury. 
The  same  was  said  of  South  Carolina.    Mis- 
sissippi's  situation  was  described   as  token. 
So   was    Tennessee's.    Georgia's,    and   North 
Carolina's,    with    recognition    In    the    latter 
of   some    Improving   efforts.     In    Texas,   the 
estimate  ranged  from  token  to  substantial 
numbers,  with  more  of  a  conflict  of  opinion 
among    respondents    over    whether    enough 
Negroes  serve  than  In  other  States.     A  Vir- 
ginia   respondent    said    that    from    5    to    7 
Negroes  might  be  on  a  panel  of  30.  from  2 
to  5  on  a  grand  jury.    A  respondent  said  the 
number  serving  on  Federal  Juries  through- 
out the  State  Is  not  sufficient. 

The  respondents  described  two  problems 
Involved  in  getting  satisfactory  numbers  of 
Negroes  on  Federal  juries.  One  Is  whether 
or  not  enough  Negroes  are  called  for  jury 
service  In  the  first  place.  The  other  Is 
whether  among  those  called,  even  If  It  Is  a 
fair  number,  enough  Negroes  get  through  the 
various  processes  of  attrition  to  do  what 
really  counts — actually  serve  on  a  Jury. 

One  often  cited  reason  for  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  Negroes  called  for  Jury  duty  Is  the  lack 
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wledee  of  the  NegrO  community  on  the  fullest  devotion  to  the  declared  princi-  ing   from  $250  million  to   S500  million, 

°h   nirt  of  the  mostly  white  court  personnel,  pies  of  the  Constitution  should  be  charged  annually,    the   authorization   for   public 

/i^i  southern  jury  commissioners  are  white.)  with  the  Judicial   responsibility  of   enforc-  facilities   matching  funds   under   title  I 

^os^ctive  jurors  are  generally  selected  by  ing  Federal  laws  in  the  Soutii^    It  Is  our  ^^  g^^^^^  ^^^^  ^g^g. 

fnro^edure  described  by  the  Judicial  Con-  further  conviction  that  no  appointment  con-  ^                       Virginia  iS 

Jl^lol  the  United   States  in  "The  Jury  trary  to  these  qualifications  however  strong-  __^^„!      ^0^  f un^^^^^  irSent  al  if  the 

L    .»^  in  the  Federal  Courts."  September  ly  urged  by  State  or  congressional  spokes-  conect.     More  lunaing  is  essential  ii  me 

system  in  the ^eoeraio          .^^^^  h^   ^^^_  ^^^    ^^^   ^^^.^^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  backlog  is  to  be  met. 

P  i>  rJ«)mmend  those  who  might  be  South.     In  a  situation  where  plain  talk  is  On  March  25,  1965,  I  wrote  to  the  Gov- 

^"t    ted     Often    only  white   persons  make  desirable,  we  would  report  as  plainly  as  we  ernors  of  the  50  States,  asking  for  a  list 

H^P  recommendations      Even   the   Negroes  can  that  the  progressive  leadership  of  the  of  economically  sound  and  needed  pub- 

Iho  make  them  might   not  be   persons  of  South,  both   Negro  and   white,   would   find  y^^  ^f;ovyiS  projects  which  COUld  be  started 

knowledgeable  acquainUnceship  in  the  Ne-  the  appointment  or  promotion  of  »»>;  J^age  immediately  in  each  State,  were  Federal 

gro  community.     They  are  often  the  Negroes  of  ^•e"-^""^^^^t^^.^^^^//sregationist  views^  matching  funds  available. 

%L  happen  to  come  into  contact  with  white  be^a^severe  blow^  to  reg.onal,  national,  and  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ate  from  but  11  States 

^rTennessee  respondent  said  officials  go  to  The  problem  of  Jury  service  is  more  coni-  dramatically   endorse   the   need   for   in- 

»lvfs  such  as  the  presidents  of  chambers  plex.     If  the  impressions  of  respondents  in  creased  funding.     The  Governoi-S  of   11 

of  wmmerce  for  names  for  Jury  lists.     Use  this  survey  are  correct,  then  a  great  many  States  have  advised  me  they  can  put  to 

of  State  jury  lists  was  reported"  in  parts  of  more  Negroes  need  to  be  called  and  to  serve  good  use,  immediately,  a  total  of  $335,- 

Georeia  and  Virginia.     Use  of  voter  registra-  on  southern  Federal  juries.    The  widespread  159285.     Other     States     are     preparing 

tion  lists— which  are  notoriously  low  in  the  reports  of  nonuse  of  low -income  and  hourly  ^^^^^  reports. 

number  of  Negroes-was  reported  in  Missis-  income    workers    on    f"thern    Juries    raise  received       the       following 

.     ,  questions  beyond  racial  considerations.     One 

"some  respondents  singled  out   individual  may   not   only   ask   if   it  Is   possible  under  responses: 

district    courts    where    genuinely    conscien-  present  circumstances  to  get  a  Federal  Jury  state:                                                           Amount 

tlous  efforts  seem  to  be  made,  with  varying  of  peers  for  people  who  are  not  white,  but          lowa $25,627,800 

degrees  of  success,  to  get  represenUtive  num-  also  for  persons  who,  regardless  of  race,  are         Maryland 20,  275,  000 

bers  of  Negroes  on  the  Jury  lists.     These  In-  not  nuddle  class.                                                                Wyoming 625,000 

eluded  the   middle  district   of  Florida,   the  Proposals  have  been  made  to  select  Jury         Maine 1,478.105 

Atlanta  division  of  the  northern  district  of  lists  as  much  as  public  opinion  poll  samples         Massachusetts 21,334,000 

Georgia    and  the  middle  district   of  North  are    chosen— at   random    In    such    numbers         Illinois... 28,851.568 

Carolina  from  lists  of  all  qualified  persons  so  as  to          Louisiana.. 43,002,900 

The  lawyers  interviewed  were  inclined  to  get  a  true  cross-section  of  the  community  in         New  Mexico 11,432,321 

attribute  the  high  amount  of  attrition  among  terms  of  the  various  socioeconomic  factors,          California 147,000.000 

prospective  Negro  jurors  mostly  to  racial  cir-  including    race    and    income    level.     Some         West  Virginia 25.000,000 

cumstances.  partly  to  other  causes.  such  fresh  approach  seems  needed.                          Missouri 10.532,591 

Peremptory  challenges  by  opposing  attor-  There   is    an    urgency    to   this.     The    goal                                                                

neys  account  for  some  of  the  attrition,  par-  of  nondiscriminatory  selection  of  juries  is  to                 Total 335. 159.  285 

ticularly  where   the   case   involves   Negroes,  assure  that  only  the  facts  and  evidence  of  session     I    introduced 

Negroes,  in  the  view  of  defense  attorneys,  the  case  will  affect  outcome  of  a  trial.     It  l^aiiy    in    tms    session,    i    inuoaucea 

value  Negro  life  and  welfare,  it  seems,  more  v^ould  be  just  as  much  a  tragedy  if  public  Senate  bill  110,  to  increase  by  $1.5  billion, 

highly  than  whites.     Another  reason  often  clamor  and  legal  maneuvering  over  exclu-  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

cited  is  economic,   and  It   applies   to  large  slon  of  Negroes  from  juries  were  to  become  for  the  accelerated  public  works  program, 

numbers  of   whites  as   well.     Hourly  wage  a  factor  in  the  outcome  of  a  trial  as  when  xhat  bill  was  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 

earners  (unless  they  have  a  union  contract  this  results  from  discriminatory  bias  in  th^  from  W^est  Virginia  tMr.  RANDOLPH]  and 

or  other  agreement  guaranteeing  compensa-  composition  of  a  jury.  ^■^^        Senator        from        Texas         I  Mr. 

tory  pav)  and  persons  of  low  Income  gener-  Reform  of  the  basic  institutions  of  Amer-  rYARBORorrGHl 

ally  are"  unable  to  give  up  the  working  time  ican  society  is  compelled  by  the  logic  of  the  iakbukuui.    '• 

(and  pay)  that  jury  service  entails.    So  they  civil  rights  movement.     What  began  as  an  Poverty    is    lougnt    on    many    Dattie- 

get  excused  if  they  can.    Negroes  in  dispro-  effort  to  correct  the  most  glaring  inequities  fields.      Some    victories    are    immediate, 

portlonately  large  numbers,  compared  with  of   racial   discrimination  requires   that  the  others  are  long  range.    We  can  have  our 

whites,   are   hourly   wage    earners   and    low-  general  structure  of  inequity  be  overhauled.  Great  Society   if  we  build  and  educate. 

income  workers  in  the  South.    A  respondent  looking  toward  the  ideal  of  liberty  and  jus-  j  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 

in  Mississippi  commented  that  most  Negro      tice  for  all.    ^^    j         ^g^  ^f  j^arch  25,  1965,  tO  the 

hourly   workers   there   could   probably   earn  —^-^^^—^-^-^  *  4-1-    o*.    *      u    „.,;„*«  j -t  *v.<,. 

more  serving  on  a  Federal  jury.  Governors  of  the  States  be  printed  at  this 

The  broad  findings  of  the  study  show  that  SENATOR       RANDOLPH'S       AMEND-  point  in  the  Record. 

a  Negro  Involved  In  Federal  court  action  in  MENT    TO    THE    PUBLIC    WORKS  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

the  South  could  go  from  the  beginning  of  ^     ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

the  case  to  the  end  without  seeing  any  black  "^'^^    ^  as  follows: 

faces  unless  they  are  in  the  court  audience,  ACT     OF     1965     WILL     iA.t.VAf     WlJN  March  25,  1965. 

or  he  happens  to  notice  the  man  sweeping  PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    WAR    ON  Because  full  employment  opportunity  for 

the  floor.  POVERTY  every  American  is  our  number  one  national 

The  problem  of  the  personnel  of  the  courts  /-wTTTrmNfr,      Mr    President    ac-  goal,  ways  must  be  found  to  put  the  unem- 

seems  easily  and  obviously  remediable.    More  Mr.  GRUENING.     Ml.  President,  ac  |      ^  (      .    j^  immediatelv      The  poverty 

Negro  appointments  and  hiring  are  needed,  celerated  public  works  projects  provide  P    ^          jg  j^^g  range  but  the  need  for  jobs 

There  are  reports  of  political  and  other  oppo-  the  best  means  to  restore  a  sagging  econ-  ^^  immediate 

sition  when  conscientious  efforts  are  made  omy  quickly:  and  full  employment  is  our  .  revival  of  the  accelerated  public  works 

to  accomplish  this.     There  are  also  reports  No.  1  national  goal.  program    will    open    up    job    opportunities 

?oimm?nU^T1obs    'K  The  funding  for  the  Accelerated  Pub-  Quickly.    When    accelerated    public    works 

shSTpSy'iiilhe  Sou'tTi.r;Th'e  Purvey  Uc  Works  Act  was  used  up  long  before  the  ^-^^/^  -^ ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

does  not  Indicate  by  any  means  that  their  needs   of   the   States   were  met.     When  ^^  "'^'^^.^.^y  ^.*,,f  |-^^f  ^^.l,/^^^^^  ^taHnK 

number  or  that  of  other  qualified  persons  accelerated  public  works  money  ran  out  ""'"^^Jt,  '^^^'^"f,,^!!^*®   projects   totaling 

has  been  fully  called  upon.  i„  midyear  1963,  more  than  $700  million  '"°'^,'^.^^?nbHr  works    nrolects    represent 

.n,T!:''^°"n^Kf''"°"\f  ""'.r^^'r%'?  i"    P™P°^^^    P^-°J«=t«    ^-^'^    backlogged.  g^rm.esCnts    anf  I  ha°f  ntrXI^ 

c=t;^=tt^  ^.j^SSs^i  :^gS?SeSJ  ir=^j:^T^k^"Ss^^ 

sy^r-^S^^-^^if^rSS  ^^¥Simony  received  last  month  by  the  ^-"^^—^2^^ 

issue.     The  responsibility  for   the  appoint-  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  during  gmia.   and   Senator  Ralph   Yarborough.   of 

ment  of  Federal  judges  and  the  U.S.  attor-  hearings  on  Senate  bill  1648  has  docu-  '^"^^^-  .              .      ._^  .  ^  ..  ^  r,vita»«,tion 

neys  is  the  President's.    At  its  1964  annual  rented  the  need  for  increased  acceler-  },lf'iZ^:^^^^^!\'XVo^    li 

meeting    (November    20-21)     the    Southern  ated  public  WOrks  funding.  vou^share  mrbe^ef'^aS  can    e^^^^^ 

fhl'SiJeT'a   r'esoUtio.r Which   s^d     n  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  as  a  Lon'omLau/ sound  and  needed  public  works 

part                          resolution    which   said    in  ^^^^^^^^^.    ^^    ^^^    amendment— offered  projects  which  could  be  started  immediately 

"It  is  our  strong  conviction  that  only  men  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  in  your  State,  were  Federal  matchln^^  funds 

of  the  highest  professional  competence  and  West  Virginia  1  Mr.  Randolph]— increas-  available.  I  will  press  for  action  on  S.  HO 
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by  the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  of 
which  I  and  Senator  Randolph  are  members. 
For  yovir  information,  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
S.  110. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  Grittning. 


THE  WORLD  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
few  subjects  is  the  need  for  discussion  so 
pressing  as  it  is  for  the  problem  of  popu- 
lation control.  Every  day.  J;hroughout 
the  world,  there  are  192.CmO  births— 
8,000  an  hour,  60  million  a  year. 
Thomas  Malthus  could  not  conceive  of 
the  world  of  today.  It  took  until  the 
year  1840  for  the  world  population  to 
reach  1  billion.  Could  Malthus  have 
foreseen  that  only  200  years  later,  the 
world  population  would  be,  not  double, 
but  triple? 

An  excellent  article  on  the  world's  ex- 
ploding population  was  published  on 
April  18  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  all  Senators,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Worlds  Exploding  Population 
(By  Sid  Moody) 
She  wore  a  pair  of  men's  shoes,  muddied 
from  the  yard  and  its  skeletons  of  junked 
cars.  She  rocked  shyly  In  a  tiny,  chipped 
chair  as  she  cradled  her  youngest  in  her  lap. 
A  safety  pin  did  duty  for  a  broken  zipper. 
The  sun.  angling  through  the  open  door  of 
her  cabin,  caught  her  blond  hair  when  she 
looked  up  to  speak. 

She  was  a  mountaineer's  wife,  in  Kentucky, 
with  six  children.  But  she  was  everywoman, 
too.  A  world  symbol,  a  world  headache  and, 
maybe,  a  world  heartache. 

She  did  not  know  It,  but  she  was  speaking 
for  many  millions  when  she  looked,  nervously 
but  with  the  resolution  of  a  mother's  love, 
across  the  doorway  and  told  of  her  harsh 
decision. 

•I  thought  about  it  a  lot,  and  I  decided 
it's  more  of  a  sin  lo  bring  children  into  the 
world  that  you  can't  take  care  of  than  to 
Btop    having    them." 

Her  name  was  Ruby  Gray,  25,  wife  of  a  man 
with  a  lame  leg  who  hasn't  worked  in  months 
and  who  supports  his  family  with  food  given 
free  by  the  Government.  And  she  Is  also  the 
child  of  a  gathering  world  crisis:  Overpopu- 
lation. 

SYMBOL    OP    GLOBAL    PROBLEM 

Ruby  Gray  embodies  it  all:  Too  many 
children,  dwindling  food  for  them,  no  means 
to  buy  more.  In  their  despair  Ruby  Gray 
agreed  to  her  husband's  decision  to  have  him- 
self sterilized.  That  was  their  private  deci- 
sion. It  will  not  be  the  world's.  But  the 
problem  is  fne  same  and  the  world  with  sud- 
den awareness  has  come  to  see  its  immensity, 
complexity,  its  urgency. 

The  problem  is  an  unbalanced  equation  In 
which  billions  of  mouths  do  not  equal  nutri- 
tion, health,  work  to  sustain  life  in  decency. 
It  is  a  problem  that  holds  in  Its  relentless- 
ness  the  possible  seeds  of  world  war  HI. 

Can  mankinds  greatest  gift  become  his 
greatest  curse?  It  is  a  heated  argument. 
But  now  It  is  being  argued. 

There  is  some — but  not  much — opinion 
that  the  unprecedented  world  burst  of  popu- 
lation Is  a  base  upon  which  to  build  a  Utopia 
of  consumption  and  prosperity.  Others  see 
It  as  a  burden  of  such  pressing  weight  as  to 


condemn  the  world's  poor  to  lives  of  static 
futility — or  worse. 

And  while  the  argument  goes  on  among 
experts  of  economics  and  demography,  the 
science  of  population,  the  governments  of 
the  world  have  seemingly  overnight  been 
moved  to  action. 

UNTTED    STATES    REVERSES   STAND 

Reversing  an  earlier  position,  the  United 
States  has  offered  on  request  to  help  for- 
eign birth-control  programs  with  advice — 
but  not  contraceptives.  The  United  Nations 
reflects  increased  world  concern  in  consid- 
ering what  role  It  should  play  in  family 
planning.  Several  countries  have  widespread 
birth-control  programs  underway. 

Science  has  made  several  major  break- 
throughs In  contraception,  and  a  family 
planning  expert  exhibited  the  other  day  a 
new  contraceptive  he  felt  could  change  the 
history  of  the  world.  No  one  has  quite  been 
able  to  say  why  it  works,  just  as  no  one  can 
accurately  forecast  where  the  surging  birth 
rate,  rightly  called  an  explosion,  will  end. 
Hence  the  argument. 

The  argument  has  a  bitter  arithmetic, 
questioned  by  some,  admitted  to  be  only  an 
educated  guess  by  many.  But  the  figures 
are  there. 

Babies  are  being  born  faster  than  a  person 
could  name  them.  There  are  192.000  births 
every  day.  according  to  the  United  Nations, 
over  60  million  a  year,  more  than  the  pop- 
ulation of  Great  Britain.  At  the  current 
2-percent  annual  rate  of  increase,  world  pop- 
ulation in  600  years  will  be  one  person  per 
square  yard.  Anthill  arithmetic.  An  Impos- 
sibility.    But  where  will  it  stop?     And  how? 

PROJECTIONS   FOR    2000 

United  Nations  projections  for  the  year 
2000  show  a  world  population,  now  3,300  mil- 
lion, of  about  double  that.  Mexico,  with  a 
current  population  of  40  million,  will  have 
71  million  by  1980  at  its  present  3.1-percent 
rate  of  increase,  one  of  the  world's  highest. 
It  will  be  13,500  million  in  200  years  if  the 
same  rate  Is  sustained,  says  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  took  all  of  history 
for  the  world  population  to  reach  1  billion  by 
the  1840s. 

The  reason  for  the  swift  change  in  popula- 
tion is  twofold:  high  rates  of  birth,  especially 
in  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and  a  steady 
drop  In  the  death  rate  which  accelerated 
astoundingly  after  World  War  II  due  to  the 
developments  of  science. 

Because  of  this  postwar  surge,  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  world's  people  is  young.  In 
Latin  America  over  40  percent  of  the  people 
are  under  15,  noncontrlbutors  requiring  ed- 
ucation and  food  supplied  by  their  producing 
elders.  But  if  almost  half  the  population  Is 
not  producing  and  the  country  is  already 
poor,  as  most  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
are,  how  can  this  huge  segment  be  supported? 

And  that  is  the  immediate  crux  of  the 
population  problem :  not  how  can  the  under- 
developed nations  achieve  the  promise  of  ris- 
ing expectations  they  feel  their  new  inde- 
pendence entitles  them  to  but  how,  in  fact, 
to  keep  their  standard  of  living  even  at  its 
present  marginal  level? 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  says  that  up  to  half  of 
the  world's  people  suffers  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  By  1975,  says  the  FAO,  world 
food  supplies  will  have  to  be  increased  by 
a  third  "merely  to  sustain  the  population  at 
Its  present  unsatisfactory  level."  A  reason- 
able improvement  would  require  a  50-percent 
Increase  by  then  and  a  tripling  of  food  pro- 
duction by  2000. 

"If  present  trends  continue,"  says  Ray- 
mond Ewell.  research  vice  president  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  "it  seems 
likely  that  famine  will  reach  serious  propor- 
tions m  India.  Pakistan  and  China  in  the 
early  1970's,  followed  by  Indonesia.  Turkey, 
Iran  and  Egypt  and  several  other  countries 
within  a   few  years — and  Africa  and  Latin 


America  by  1980.    Such  a  famine  will  be  of 
massive  proportions." 

The  United  Nations  agrees,  calling  for  "a 
vast  increase  in  the  production  of  food  to 
meet  the  inevitable  populatlo:i  increases 
•  *  •  If  appalling  disasters  are  to  be 
averted. " 

EMPTY    BELLY    AND    WAR 

Says  a  United  Nations  official:  "Food,  not 
Berlin  or  Its  equivalent,  could  be  the  cause 
of  World  War  III,  pai  ticulavly  If  it  gets  mixed 
up  with  the  racial  thing.  It's  the  white  who 
has  the  food.  It's  the  brown,  black  and  yel- 
low who  has  an  empty  belly.  That's  a  heap 
of  tinder  sitting  over  there." 

The  Far  East  has  53  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  produces  but  28  percent  of 
its  food  while  North  America,  with  7  percent 
of  the  population,  grows  21  percent  of  the 
world's  supply. 

Can  the  world  feed  Its  swelling  members? 
Almost  every  expert  answers  that  It  can, 
theoretically.  Colin  Clark,  a  British  agricul- 
tural economist.  Is  quoted  as  saying  the 
world's  arable  land  could  feed  95  billion  peo- 
ple If  cultivated  as  intensively  as  Japan's. 

Irrigation  cultivating  vast  tracts  of  idle 
land  in  South  America,  Borneo,  New  Guinea, 
Sumatra:  far  greater  exploitation  of  fish 
and  vegetable  matter  from  the  sea;  all  of 
these  could  expand  food  supply  by  an  in- 
calculable amount.  Am',  existing  land  Itself, 
with  fertilizers  and  improved  cultivation. 
could  as  much  as  triple  output,  experts  have 
advised  the  United  Nations. 

Clearly  the  technology  Is  there.  But  Is 
there  the  money,  the  Incentive,  the  vital  in- 
ternational cooperation,  the  technicians  to 
bring  tractors  and  pesticides  and  science  to 
the  peasant  with  his  hoe,  his  timeless  tie  to 
tradition  and  his  tiny  plot  of  land? 

AREAS    OF    OPTIMISM 

There  are  areas  of  hope — the  Philippines' 
food  output  rose  6  percent  annually  during 
the  1950's — and  unease — India  feeds  up  to 
40  million  people  on  imported  food  and  11 
million  mouths  are  added  each  year. 

Should  famine  come,  surely  the  grertt 
food  producing  nations  would  not  stand  Idly 
by.  But  It  would  require  20,000  freighter 
shipments  a  year  to  take  care  of  India's 
current  food  deficiency. 

The  Population  Reference  Bureau  in 
Washington,  a  statistic  gathering  organiza- 
tion, estimates  that  if  all  the  huge 
U.S.  food  surplus  were  distributed  to  the 
world's  hungry,  it  would  provide  each  person 
the  equivalent  of  two  cups  of  rice  every  17 
days. 

But  overpopulation  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
hunger.  It  Is  economics,  the  economics  of 
too  little  for  too  many.  A  country  with  an 
annual  3-percent  increase  in  population 
must  increase  Its  national  output  by  that 
much  yearly  just  to  stay  in  the  same  place. 
But  It  takes  an  estimated  9  percent  Increase 
In  capital  investment  to  produce  a  3-percent 
Increase  in  national  income  and  where  Is  the 
investment  to  come  from  in  unlndustrialized 
countries? 

Under  India's  first  two  5-year  plans,  na- 
tional income  was  Increased  $8,900  million. 
But  In  the  same  period  population  Increased 
35  million,  so  per  capita  income  went  from 
$59.64  to  only  $69.30. 

Philip  Hauser,  University  of  Chicago  so- 
ciologist, notes  that  even  if  the  world's 
wealth  were  equally  distributed,  per  capit.i 
Income  would  only  come  to  $223. 

JUST   STAYING    ALIVE 

If  the  have  nots  are  to  have  highways  and 
schools  and  factories  and  hospitals,  they 
must  have  money.  And  much  of  what  little 
they  have  is  spent  on  just  staying  alive. 
Ceylon,  for  instance,  spends  about  $50  mil- 
lion In  valuable  foreign  exchange  each  year 
to  buy  rice. 

Perhaps  technology  will  pull  some  life- 
saving  rabbit  from  a  hat. 
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•A  radical  change  in  social  structure, 
efficient  use  of  solar  and  nuclear  energy,  or 
the  extraction  of  large  'ood  resources  from 
the  waters  of  the  ocean."  says  a  United 
Nations  report,  "might  enormously  increase 
the  earth's  population-supporting  capac- 
ity ••  *  some  of  these  eventualities  (are) 
not  beyond  the  limits  of  plausibility  *  •  * 
but  It  would  be  Imprudent  to  take  them  as 
a  basis  for  plans  for  the  future.  The  con- 
sequences, furthermore,   are   incalculable." 

Existing  knowledge  so  far  has  maintained 
an  uneasy  status  quo.  But,  r.ays  an  official 
of  the  PRB,  "this  is  only  buying  time,  not 
curing  the  problem.  And  if  time  is  not 
bought,  the  four  horsemen  will  ride.  It  Is 
as  simple  as  that:  the  death  rate  will  go  up 
If  the  birth  rate  does  not  go  down.  In  a 
finite  world,  this  multiplication  is  simply 
going  to  have  to  stop." 

POTENTIAL     CONSUMERS 

Not  everyone  sees  the  world  coming  to 
crisis.  The  Reverend  Anthony  Zimmerman, 
SV.D.,  believes  high  population  means 
potential  consumers  for  an  expanding  econ- 
omy, not  hungry  mouths  that  it  must 
struggle  to  feed. 

'The  possibility  of  world  overpopulation 
Is  highly  conjectural,"  he  has  written.  "If 
and  when  it  should  occur,  population 
growth  will  most  likely  stop  by  the  free 
choice  of  people  as  it  did  during  the  depres- 
sion years.  Nevertheless  (should  it)  become 
a  serious  threat,  the  time  to  discourage  nor- 
mal famllv  life  will  be  then,  not  now." 

Msgr.  John  Knot'.,  of  the  National  Catho- 
lic Welfare  Conference,  says  any  population 
forecast  beyond  10  years  "is  pure  specula- 
tion." 

"Demographers  can  be  and  have  been 
;iTong,"  answers  Rev.  George  H.  Dunne, 
S.J..  of  Georgetown  University.  "But  If 
there  Is  uncertainly  about  the  long  range, 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  about  the  Imme- 
diate problem  of  populj^tion.  A  million 
people  do  sleep  on  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
and  people  do  live  on  a  mountain  of  garbage 
outside  Lima." 

"The  (world)  population  is  growing  at  over 
2  percent  which  means  a  doubling  every  35 
years,  says  an  official  of  the  Population 
Council,  a  private  organization  that  operates 
population  control  programs  overseas  with 
Rockefeller  funds.     "That  is  simply  a  fact." 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  is  no  longer  not  table- 
talk. 

JOHNSON   PLEDGE 

In  1959  President  Elsenhower  said  the  U.S. 
Government  had  no  business  in  the  field  of 
population  control.  Yet  last  January  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address : 

"I  will  seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge 
to  help  deal  with  the  explosion  In  world 
population  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  world 
resources." 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
had  already  begun  giving  advice  on  popula- 
tion problems  and  helping  foreign  nations, 
on  request,  with  fertility  control. 

Similarly.  Egyptian  President  Nasser  said 
as  recently  as  1962  that  a  nation's  popula- 
tion was  one  of  Its  main  natural  resources. 
Overpopulr>tlon  Is  now  considered  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  be  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Faced  with  a  doubling  of  popula- 
tion in  27  years.  Egypt  has  begun  distribu- 
tion of  birth  control  pills. 

India  allocated  $56  million  for  a  family 
planning  program  in  Its  current  5-year  plan, 
five  times  the  amount  in  the  last  one. 

'We  must  stabilize  the  population  at  no 
more  than  700  million,"  says  Deputy  Health 
Minister  D.  S.  Raju.  "Beyond  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  cope  even  If  all  our  measures 
to  Improve  the  economy  work  out." 

South  Korea,  with  help  from  the  Popula- 
tion Council,  is  trying  to  cut  its  birth  rate 
a  third  by  1971  through  new  birth  control 
clinics. 


Japan,  where  birth  control  has  been  na- 
tional policy  since  1949,  has  had  20  million 
legal  abortions  In  the  last  15  years  as  the 
birth  rate  fell  from  34.3  in  1947  to  16.5  last 
year. 

In  Latin  America,  dominantly  Catholic, 
birth  control  is  nonetheless  a  topic  of  in- 
creasing concern.  "Up  until  recently,"  said 
an  Argentinian  physician,  "it  was  bad  man- 
ners to  talk  about  the  whole  issue.  Things 
have  changed  In  the  last  year." 

MARXIAN  GOSPEL 

Even  In  the  Communist  world,  population 
has  drawn  official  attention.  Marx 
preached — and  the  party  line  still  does— that 
overpopulation  is  a  capitalist  plot  per- 
petuated by  Industrialists  to  insure  a  ready 
market  of  cheap,  surplus  labor.  Under  so- 
cialism everyone  works,  so  the  gospel  of 
Marx  goes,  hence  the  problem  simply  evap- 
orates.    Except  it  hasn't. 

Red  China,  which  In  the  next  15  years  will 
add  an  estimated  population  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  has  raised  the  offi- 
cial marriage  age  and  imposed  rationing 
restrictions  on  parents  who  have  more  than 
three  children. 

Even  in  Russia,  where  birth  control  is  legal, 
orthodoxy  has  softened.  "Marxist-Leninists 
have  no  objection  against  humane  measures 
over  decreasing  the  birth  rate."  a  Govern- 
ment official  said  recently. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  now 
has  before  it  a  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Population  Commission  which  said  the  or- 
ganization "must  play  a  wider  and  more 
active  role  In  population  fields  than  It  has 
played  up  to  the  present.  Recommendations 
included  Increased  United  Nations  aid  on  re- 
quest in  compiling  census  statistics,  research 
into  fertility  and  the  effects  of  population  on 
society. 

"The  common  view  of  governments,"  said 
a  United  Nations  official,  "is  that  the  popula- 
tion problem  is  acute.  The  difference  of 
opinion  is  what  to  do  about  it." 

In  the  United  States  the  amount  of  public 
and  quasi-public  activity  In  fertility  control 
has  spread  quickly  and  widely.  In  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  the  Federal  Government  has 
given  $8,500  to  run  birth  control  clinics  in 
poor  areas.  Oregon  is  considering  a  State 
welfare  department  request  for  $135,000  to 
buy  birth  control  devices.  Nineteen  counties 
in  Tennessee  have  family  planning  clinics. 
Only  one  had  them  a  year  ago. 

Twentv-five  family  planning  projects  have 
applied  "for  Federal  funds,  and  Sargent 
Shrlver,  Director  of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  program,  says  if  the  clinics  have 
local  support,  the  money  will  be  approved. 

The  stated  purpose  of  much  of  this  Is  to 
reduce  the  rapidly  growing  amount  of  wel- 
fare to  mothers  with  many  dependent  chil- 
dren. It  is  less  expensive  to  give  birth  con- 
trol services,  the  argument  runs,  than  to 
spend  money  to  support  impoverished  chU- 
dren. 

Nationally,  aid  for  dependent  children  is 
costing  a  reported  $1,500,000  a  year  for  4  mil- 
lion children  compared  to  $639  million  for 
2,200,000  youngsters  in  1955. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  the  world  popula- 
tion problem,  a  relative  pittance  Is  being 
spent  on  it. 

"Just  listing  the  causes  of  death  would 
fill  a  huge  voltmie."  says  Robert  Cook,  di- 
rector of  the  PRB.  "There  is  only  one  cause 
of  life."  Yet  for  the  billions  spent  on  mor- 
tality control,  only  a  few  millions  go  to 
study  the  very  source  of  life.  Tlie  Ford 
Foundation,  probably  the  biggest  single 
source  of  funds  in  fertility  research,  award- 
ed grants  totaling  $3  million  last  year. 

Yet  it  is  through  research,  many  feel, 
that  some  way  will  be  found  to  the  perfect 
birth  control  device,  one  that  is  cheap,  ea- 
sily used,  long  lasting  and  could  meet  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  objections  that  any 
mechanical  interference  with  procreation  is 
a  sin  against  natural  and  moral  law. 


The  Church  of  Rome  is  frequently  held 
as  an  unyielding  foe  of  birth  control.    It  is. 

And  It  isn't. 

In  recent  years  the  church  has  softened 
Its  position  by  permitting  couples  a  meas- 
ure of  natural  birth  control,  the  so-called 
rhythm  method.  And  now,  confronted  with 
radical  new  development  in  birth  control 
as  well  as  the  growing  crush  of  population, 
the  church  has  shown  Itself  to  be  anything 
but  a  monolith.  A  dialog  has  moved  Into 
the  open,  one  In  which  conflicting  opinion 
is  strongly  held  and  remarkable  for  Its  out- 
sp>okenness. 

The  church  has  not  changed  its  stric- 
tures against  birth  control.  But  a  Papal 
commission  has  begun  studying  the  whole 
area  of  fertility  and  population.  And  as 
Pope  Paul  VI  said  last  year: 

("Birth  control  and  population)  is  an  ex- 
tremely grave  problem.  It  touches  on  the 
mainspring  of  human  life  •  •  •  it  is  neces- 
sary   to   face    attentively    this   development 

•  •  •  and  this  Is  in  fact  what  the  church  Is 
doing.  But,  meanwhile,  we  say  frankly  that 
up  to  now  we  do  not  have  sufficient  mo- 
tive to  consider  out  of  date  and  thus  far 
not  binding  the  norms  given  us  •  •  * 
therefore  they  must  be  considered  valid. 
At  least  until  we  feel  obliged  by  conscience 
to  change  them." 

If  that  statement  reads  less  than  dogma- 
tically, the  addresses  by  three  liberal  car- 
dinals last  October  at  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil sounded  almost  revolutionary. 

One,  Cardinal  Seunens  of  Belgium,  said. 
"Of  course  there  is  no  question  of  modify- 
ing or  challenging  the  truly  traditional 
teaching  of  the  church  •  •  •  but  no  one 
epoch  can  boast  of  having  fully  perceived 
the    unfathomable    riches     of    Christianity 

•  *  *  thus  the  church  never  has  to  repudi- 
ate the  truth  but  •  •  •  she  can  and  must 
integrate  this  truth  Into  a  richer  synthesis." 

He  urged  the  council  to  "meet  the  im- 
mense problem  posed  by  the  present  de- 
mographic explosion  •  •  •  the  matter  is 
difficult  but  the  world  is  waiting.  I  beg  you. 
my  brothers,  let  us  avoid  a  new  Galileo  case. 
One  Is  enough  for  the  church." 

Where  Its  introspection  will  carry  the 
church  is  impossible  to  say.  But  one  of  the 
factors  the  church  must  be  aware  of  is  a 
seeming  gulf  In  certain  areas  between  its 
theory  and  the  practices  of  the  faithful. 
Italy,  almost  universally  Catholic  and 
where  contraceptives  are  illegal,  has  one 
of  the  world's  lowest  birth  rates.  Why? 
"There  are  two  things  Italians  do  not  regard 
as  sinful."  said  a  non-Italian  priest,  "mis- 
sing Sunday  mass  and  using  contraceptives." 
In  heavily  Catholic  Chile,  a  doctor  has 
estimated  that  between  35  and  49  percent 
of  pregnancies  end  in  abortion,  a  sin. 

Dr.  C.  Lee  Buxton.  Yale  physican  who  is 
fighting  to  repeal  Connecticut's  birth  con- 
trol law.  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
Catholic  father. 

"I  have  a  personal  interest  in  birth  con- 
trol because  for  lack  of  it  in  one  way  or 
another  I  lost  a  wonderful  wife  and  mother 
of  six  children.  She  was  only  31  years  old 
when  she  died  8  hours  after  our  last  child 
was  born  •  •  •  what  do  people  who  find 
themselves  in  our  predicament  do?  Man 
and  woman  living  together  In  a  life  of 
matrimony  are  also  living  a  life  of  sin  be- 
cause they  use  means  to  prevent  further 
childbirth.  Is  the  health  of  your  wife  and 
children  to  be  disregarded?" 


LICIT    METHOD 

In  1951,  Plus  XIT,  in  affirming  the  legiti- 
macy of  regulation  of  offspring  through  the 
rhythm  method  said.  "I  may  even  hope  that 
science  will  succeed  in  providing  this  licit 
method  with  a  sufficiently  secure  basis." 

Maybe  it  has. 

Two  new  contraceptives — the  pill  and  a 
little  plastic  curlicue  called  an  interuterlne 
device      (lUD)— have      brought      worldwide 
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popiilatlon  control  to  the  point  ol  possi- 
bility. And  they  have  raised  profound  ques- 
tions for  theologians. 

Dr.  John  Rock,  a  Catholic  gynecologist 
who  was  a  leading  developer  of  the  pill, 
notes  the  pill  does  not  kill  the  female  egg 
but  simply  interrupts  its  monthly  cycle. 

"Should  this  be  stigmatized  as  temporary 
sterilization?"  Dr.  Rock  asked  in  his  con- 
troversial book  on  birth  control  "The  Time 
Is  Now."  What  is  the  ditTerence  between 
a  conscious  effort  to  avoid  conception  by 
rhythm  and  use  of  the  pill?  Both,  he  says, 
are  an  exercise  of  the  Intellect  vis-a-vis 
nature  to  safeguard  the  family. 

And,  he  says,  "the  frustration  of  nature, 
far  from  being  immoral,  is  man's  vocation." 
Both  Catholics  and  ProtesUmts  condone 
birth  control  for  various  social,  medical,  and 
economic  reasons.  "They  disagree  on 
methods,  not  objectives,"  he  says. 

Apart  from  its  philosophical  implications 
the  pill  has  come  into  widespread  use 
throughout  the  world.  Widespread  igno- 
rance, however,  has  frustrated  its  maximum 
effectiveness.  The  wife  must  maintain 
sufficient  motivation  to  take  it  dally. 
Science  hopes  to  find  a  better  pill  that  can 
work  over  longer  periods.  Or  a  pill  or  In- 
jection to  sterilize  temporarily  the  male. 

The  ItJD  Is  another  breakthrovigh.  An 
official  of  the  Population  Council  pulled  one 
from  his  desk  drawer  the  other  day.  "It 
only  costs  pennies  to  make.  But  I  say,  and 
I  believe,  that  this  little  piece  of  plastic 
is  going  to  change  the  history  of  the  world." 
For  reasons  that  metliclne  does  not  fully 
understand,  the  ITTD  is  98-percent  effec- 
tive In  preventing  pregnancy.  It  can 
readily  be  Inserted  in  the  uterus— and  taken 
out  should  pregnancy  be  desired. 

Because  it  Is  cheap,  effective,  does  not 
require  continuous  motivation,  the  lUD  Is 
receiving  scrutiny  from  many  of  the  world's 
underdeveloped  nations  Including  South 
Korea.  Pakistan.  Ghana.  Nigeria,  Egypt, 
Tunisia,  Indian,  Jamaica,  and  Malaysia. 

In  the  city  of  Talchung  on  Formosa  an  In- 
tensive pilot  project  by  Nationalist  Chinese 
health  officers  with  help  from  the  Population 
Council  has  indicated  such  a  concerted  ef- 
fort could  reduce  the  birth  rate  eventually  by 
ahnost  half.  The  program  is  being  extended 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

EFFECTIVENESS     QVESTIONED 

There  are  dissenters,  not  only  as  to  the 
morality  of  mass  birth  control  but  Its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Asks  Monsignor  Knott:  "What  scientific 
evidence  exists  to  prove  that  (birth  control) 
programs  In  the  past  have  succeeded  •  •  • 
no  contraceptive  program  to  date  has  been 
accepted  in  any  effective  manner  by  people 
in  the  backward  parts  of  the  world." 

A  spokesman  at  the  P.B.R.  agrees  to  the 
extent  that  reaching  and  motivating  people 
presents  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of 
the  population  boom. 

"The  $64,000  question  Is  how  do  you  get 
the  word  to  people,  word  that  the  third  child 
Is  enemy  to  the  first  and  second?" 

The  task  may  not  be  Insiarmountable.  A 
survey  in  Guatemala,  for  instance,  showed 
that  91  percent  of  parents  wanted  to  space 
their  families.  "The  reque£;ts  by  mothers 
for  sterilization  are  truly  Incredible."  said 
Dr.  Roberto  Santiso,  head  of  the  department 
of  gynecology  at  Latin  American  Hospital 
tn  Guatemala. 

Under  the  South  Korea  program,  90  percent 
of  coxiples  interviewed  wanted  fewer  than 
four  children  but  had  more  than  five. 

Many  thoiisands  of  men  have  been  volun- 
tarily sterilized  In  India  under  Its  family 
planning  progranii. 

"The  most  significant  preliminary  finding 
of  Talchung."  said  the  Population  Council, 
"is  that  people  do  not  have  to  be  motivated. 
The  program  suggests  that  a  planned  effort 
can  spread  fertility  control — not  so  easily  or 


as  fast  as  death  control— but  nevertheless 
substantially." 

HARVARD    OR     KEEPING    ALIVE? 

The  motivation  does  not  come  from  an 
awakening  to  the  landslide  of  humanity  some 
fear  Is  forming.  The  motives  stem  from  a 
source  as  personal  as  the  purpose  of  procrea- 
tion Itself:  the  family. 

"From  the  Indian  village  to  Scarsdale. 
N.Y.,"  says  an  officer  of  the  Population  Coun- 
cil, "it  Is  the  economic  welfare  of  the  f.amlly, 
not  the  health  of  the  mother  or  the  world, 
tliafs  primary.  Scarsdale  wants  to  send  Its 
children  to  Harvard.  The  more  children,  the 
remoter  their  all  going  to  Harvard  Is.  The  In- 
dian just  wants  to  be  able  to  feed  them. 
What  we  are  after  is  to  have  people  have  as 
many    children    as    they    want^when    they 

wane." 

Back  in  Kentucky  a  county  doctor  ground 
his  jeep  into  four-wheel  drive  as  the  vehicle 
wallowed  through  mud  up  to  its  axles.  It 
took  an  hour  to  reach  the  two-room  hovel 
where  Dora  and  Everett  Canada  and  their 
seven  children  live. 

They  survive  on  Goveriunent  food  and 
whatever  Mrs.  Canada  and  the  children  can 
make  s<iwlng  wood  or  plowing  the  scraggly 
fields  of  their  neighbors  with  their  one  mule. 
Canada  has  been  unable  to  work  for  2  years, 
even  If  there  had  been  work. 

Over  the  swaybacked  bed  where  three  of 
the  children  slept  was  a  fragment  of  a  page 
from  "The  Night  Before  Christmas"  showing 
a  rosy-checked  ma  and  pa  sleeping  blissfully 
waiting  for  St.  Nick.  The  page  had  been 
tacked  over  a  crack  to  keep  out  the  raw,  late 
winter  wind. 

Mrs.  Canada,  39,  but  who  looked  20  years 
older,  knew  about  population  explosions. 

"My  mamma  had  11  kids.  I  never  wanted 
as  many  as  that,  but  I  didn't  know  there 
were  ways  to  use  your  head  knowledge  to  ston 
from  having  them.  It  makes  me  feel  so  bad 
toward  myself." 

The'  Canadas  have  the  same  answer  the 
Grays  had.  He  is  going  to  be  sterilized  under 
a  privately  financed  program  operating  In  the 
Kentucky  hills. 

And  history  will  have  Its  own  answer,  too. 


our  past  achievements  along  the  road  of  his- 
tory speak  for  us  with  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple, and  public  accusations  from  us  about 
our  opponents  tend  to  degrade  our  stature 
as  the  Nation's  No.  1  reserve  component. 

We  are,  and  I  feel  the  Nation  Is,  In  great 
peril  over  the  resistance  to  this  merger. 
Without  the  merger  we  will  continue  two 
poorly  equipped  and  inadequately  manned 
Reserve  armies  that  will  take  months  to  ready 
for  combat.  In  this  day  of  rapid  movement 
and  missile  warfare,  truly  "he  who  arrives 
with  the  most  first"  Is  still  good  counsel. 

Attached  Is  a  fact  sheet  on  the  merger 
that  presents  the  feeling  of  the  National 
Guard.  I  urge  you  to  support  this  Army 
plan  and  concept  of  the  merger  as  I  feel, 
along  with  the  other  adjutants  general,  that 
it  Is  the  best  for  our  defense  posture. 
Sincerely, 

William  S.  Elmore, 
Brigadier  General,  Alaska  ANG, 

The  Adjutant  General. 
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ALASKA  SUPPORTS  THE  MERGER 
OP  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  ARMY 

RESERVE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
Brig.  ,Gen.  William  S.  Elmore,  the  Ad- 
jutant General  of  Alaska's  National 
Guard.  He  urges  support  of  the  pro- 
posal, now  pending,  to  merge  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 
His  comments  are  informed. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
that  exists  on  this  proposal,  I  feel  that 
General  Elmore  s  contribution  is  both 
timely  and  useful.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  to  me  and  the  at- 
tached fact  sheet  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  memorandum  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
St.\te  op  Alaska,  Department  of 
Military  Affairs,  Office  of  the 
Adjutant  General. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  May  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grueninc. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grueninc:  There  has  been 
much  hullabaloo  over  the  merger  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve. 
Many  charges  of  derogato  y  nature  have 
been  made  about  the  National  Guard  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  we.  the  National  Guard,  have 
done  little  to  defend  ourselves.    I  feel  that 


Memorandum 

The  State  Adjutants  General  support  the 
Department  of  the  Army  proposal  to  realine 
the  Army's  Reserve  Forces  because: 

1.  It  provides  the  number  and  types  of 
Reserve  component  units  required  by  the 
Active  Army  to  fulfill  Its  mission  In  the  event 
of  emergency  or  war; 

2.  It  concentrates  organized  units  In  a 
single  component — the  National  Guard,  and 
nonunlt  reservists  In  a  single  component— 
the  Army  Reserve — a  system  which  operated 
successfully  lor  many  years; 

3.  It  meets  State  requirements  for  military 
forces  necessary  for  internal  security  and 
disaster; 

4.  It  increases  the  number  of  organized 
Reserve  component  units  maintained  in  pri- 
ority status  for  early  deployment;  and 

5.  It  will  result  in  a  better  trained,  better 
equipped  and  more  efficiently  managed  force 
at  no  Increase  In  Federal  or  State  expendi- 
ttire. 

The  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve presently  have  a  total  of  8,215  units. 
The  Army  states  it  has  no  military  require- 
ment for  2,435  of  these  units.  Thus,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  units  In  the  existing  Reserve 
component  force  are  in  a  nonpriorlty  status, 
are  maintained  at  low  strength  and  lack  es- 
sential svipport. 

By  contrast,  the  reallned  force  would  con- 
tain 6,100  organized  Reserve  component  units 
all  In  priority  status — all  manned  at  80  per- 
cent or  higher  of  war  strength  with  100-per- 
cent authorized  equipment  and  full  support 
for  technicians  and  training. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  MURROW 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  many 
thou.sands  of  words  have  been  printed 
and  uttered  in  eulogy  of  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row.  The  most  poignant  and  meaning- 
ful have  been  the  sincere  and  heartfelt 
editorials  written  by  his  fellow  newsmen, 
for  Edward  R.  Murrow  epitomized  the 
highest  standards  of  American  journal- 
ism in  all  media. 

He  was  my  friend;  and  it  is  always  the 
most  diflBcult  of  tasks  to  properly  express 
grief  over  the  passing  of  a  friend,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  join  in  praising  a 
great  American. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  war,  identified  with, 
and  indentified  himself  v;ith,  every  hard- 
working newsman  hi  this  country.  Two 
of  the  latter,  writing  on  behalf  of  their 
newspapers,  have  expressed  what  all  of 
us  who  knew  him,  and  the  millions  to 
whom  he  was  the  voice  of  calmness  in 
times  of  crisis,  would  like  to  say. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  edito- 
rials published  on  April  28  in  the  Lewis- 


ton  Idaho,  Morning  Tribune  and  the 
Idaho  State  Journal,  of  Pocatello, 
mourning  the  passing  of  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Lewlston  (Idaho),  Morning  Trib- 
une,  Apr.  28, 1965] 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  Great  Reporter 
The  death  yesterday  of  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row cost  the  United  States  one  of  Its  most 
effective  and  distinguished  citizens. 

Radio  and  television  journalism  grew  up 
around  Murrow,  and  only  a  rare  few  have 
approached  the  standards  he  set  for  elec- 
tronic reporting  of  news. 

A  brilliant  reporter  and  a  superb  speaker, 
Murrow  was  endowed  with  one  of  the  most 
commanding  voices  in  the  whole  arena  of 
public  affairs.  During  Germany's  bombing 
attacks  upon  Britain  in  World  War  II,  his 
voice  probably  became  more  familiar  to 
Americans  than  any  other  except  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's.  His 
Jaroadcasts  from  London  conveyed  the  ur- 
gency and  drama  of  one  of  history's  most 
gallant  struggles  In  vivid,  personal  terms. 
For  many  Americans  these  reports  were  more 
meaningful  than  similar  or  even  superior 
Information  reaching  them  in  print.  With 
these  broadcasts,  the  power  of  the  spoken 
word  became  a  major  force  In  journalism. 
Murrow's  rivals  In  newspaper  journalism 
seldom  attributed  his  tremendous  effective- 
ness merely  to  his  magniflcient  voice,  how- 
ever. He  was  a  reporter  who  could  star  in 
any  medium.  He  could  collect,  appraise,  and 
organize  the  salient  facts  of  a  news  story 
with  the  most  skilled  and  experienced  news- 
men in  the  new.?paper  world.  He  wrote  beau- 
tifully, and  when  there  was  no  time  to  write 
he  could  report  precisely  and  dramatically 
without  benefit  of  script. 

His  remarkable  success  in  these  early  re- 
ports from  London  quickly  persuaded  his 
employers  that  he  must  have  enough  net- 
work time  to  present  his  news  In  reasonable 
detail.  Thus,  he  broke  the  precedent  that 
an  electronic  newscast  could  be  no  more 
than  a  bulletin's  equivalent  to  newspaper 
headlines.  His  reports  were  equivalent  In 
detail  to  a  major  newspaper  story.  Radio 
and  television  Journalism  today  still  wears 
its  birthmark — the  quick  bulletin  sand- 
wiched between  commercials — but  Murrow 
blazed  the  trail  for  news  documentaries 
which  today  give  listeners  a  closeup  view 
of  a  few  major  news  events. 

He  still  was  atop  the  crest  of  his  remark- 
able Journalistic  career  In  1961  when  he,  like 
many  of  America's  leading  Intellectuals, 
heeded  the  call  of  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  to  "ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country." 

What  Murrow  did  this  time  for  his  coim- 
try  was  to  reorganize  and  reorient  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency.  He  transformed  it 
from  a  rather  apologetic  propaganda  organi- 
zation Into  a  proud  and  resourceful  news 
agency.  He  pledged  that  USIA  would  strive 
to  tell  the  essential  rounded  trtith  about 
the  United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  was  remarkably  successful.  Under  his 
leadership,  USIA  ignored  pressures  Inside 
and  outside  Congress  to  broadcast  only 
sugarcoated  news  abroad  and  kill  important 
stories  which  might  damage  America's  image. 
He  was  a  good  enough  journalist  to  under- 
stand that  the  seamy  side  of  life  must  be 
reported  along  with  the  sweet  side  If  the 
image  of  truth  Is  to  supplant  the  Image  of 
propaganda.  He  was  renowned  and  re- 
spected enough  as  a  journalist  to  follow  that 
ponl,  despite  the  nervous  Nellies  who  wanted 
USIA  to  suppress  unfavorable  news. 

Even  when  Murrow  appeared — now  as  a 
Government  employee — to  explain  U.S.  poli- 
cies to  the  probing,  working  press,  he  com- 


manded a  respect  not  often  accorded  by 
professional  newsmen  to  Federal  bureau- 
crats. They  could  not  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment— nor  did  he  ever  forget — that  he  was 
quite  as  capable  as  any  of  them  of  asking 
searching  questions  instead  of  answering, 
and  of  giving  the  public  factual,  relevant 
Information  about  public  affairs. 

He  was  a  rare  one,  this  graduate  of  Wash- 
ington State  University  who  became  one  of 
the  world's  great  news  reporters.  His  influ- 
ence perhaps  never,  can  be  measured  accu- 
rately, but  certainly  he  served  his  country 
and  the  world  uncommonly  well. 

He  died  at  57,  a  relatively  young  man,  but 
no  tears  need  be  shed  on  that  account.  He 
lived  his  years  at  full  speed,  crowding  more 
achievement  into  each  month  than  most 
men  crowd  Into  a  lifetime.  And  he  still  will 
remain  for  untold  years  to  come  a  symbol  of 
superior  public  service. — B.J. 

[From  the  Idaho  State  Jotirnal,   Pocatello, 
Idaho,  April  28.  1965] 
A  Fitting  Tribute 
Those  who  lived  through  the  dark  early 
days  of  World  War   II   will   long  remember 
Edward  R.  Marrow's  'This  •  •  •  is  London." 
Those    three    dramatically    phrased    words 
served  to  Introduce  his  reports  of   the  in- 
domitable British  people  as  they  fought  alone 
against    almost   overwhelming   odds.     Mur- 
row's voice  is  now  stilled  by  death  but  his 
spirit  and  his  contribution  will  long  survive. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  person,  Mur- 
row brought  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing to  maturity.  He  realized  early  that 
broadcasting  could  be  a  powerful  medium 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  and 
for  editorial  comment  on  that  information. 
As  an  excellent  reporter,  he  went  beyond  the 
obvious  and  he  put  great  issues  into  per- 
spective and  into  sharp  focus  so  that  they 
could  be  grasped  by  his  listeners  and  view- 
ers. He  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  his  field,  with 
broadcasters  Elmer  Davis  and  H.  V.  Kalten- 
born  and  others,  and  with  them,  he  used  the 
spoken  word  as  a  powerful  constructive  force 
during  most  difficult  times. 

Paying  tribute  to  Murrow  yesterday  at 
his  news  conference.  President  Johnson  said 
of  him: 

"We  who  knew  him  knew  that  he  was  a 
gallant  fighter,  .i,  man  who  dedicated  his  life 
both  as  a  newsman  and  as  a  public  official  to 
an  unrelenting  search  for  the  truth.  He  sub- 
scribed to  the  proposition  that  free  men  and 
free  inquiry  are  inseparable.  He  built  his 
life  on  that  unbreakable  truth." 

No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  a  man 
in  Edward  R.  Murrow's  profession  than  that 
he  was  "a  gallant  fighter"  and  that  he  dedi- 
cated his  life  "to  an  unrelenting  search  for 
truth."  It  is  a  tribute  that  he  thoroughly 
merited. — L.E. 


ADDRESS  BY  CARDINAL  SHEHAN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend,  in 
Baltimore,  an  impressive  testimonial  din- 
ner, sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  Balti- 
more Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  din- 
ner was  in  honor  of  Maryand's  native 
son.  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan. 

Baltimore  is  justly  proud  of  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan,  a  native  son.  who  in 
February  was  elevated  to  the  highest 
coimcil  of  the  Catholic  church— the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals.  In  nominating  the 
Baltimorean  for  this  honor,  Pope  Paul 
VI  selected  a  prelate  widely  known  for 
his  priestly  qualities  and  executive  abili- 
ty, a  vigorous  supporter  of  civil  rights 
causes,  a  pioneer  in  ecumenical  activi- 
ties, and  a  student  of  church-state 
relations. 


Cardinal  Shehan,  spiritual  leader  of 
some  480,000  CathoUcs  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  Baltimore,  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can among  27  prelates  honored  at  cere- 
monies in  Rome,  on  February  22. 

The  son  of  Thomas  Patrick  and 
Anastasia  Dames  Schofield  Shehan,  he 
was  born  on  March  18,  1898,  in  the  fam- 
ily home,  then  on  Greenmount  Avenue. 
From  St.  Ann's  Parochial  School,  he  went 
to  St.  Charles  College,  Catohsville,  grad- 
uating in  1917,  summa  cum  laude.  After 
3  years  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  in  Balti- 
more, he  entered  the  North  American 
College,  in  Rome,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  or- 
dained on  December  23,  1922. 

From  1923  to  1945,  he  was  at  St. 
Patrick's,  Washington — first  as  an  as- 
sistant, and  then  as  pastor.  During  this 
period,  he  also  served  first  as  assistant 
director,  and  then  as  diiector,  of  Catho- 
lic Charities  in  Washington. 

In  1945,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  domestic  prelate,  with  the  title  of 
right  reverend.  In  the  same  year  he  w^as 
consecrated  a  bishop,  and  was  appointed 
auxiliary  to  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  From  1946  to  1953,  he 
was  pastor  at  SS.  Philip  and  James,  in 
Baltimore,  and  vicar  general  of  the  arch- 
diocese. 

In  1953,  he  was  named  the  first  bishop 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn. — a  post  he  held 
until  1961,  when  he  returned  as  co- 
adjutor archbishop  of  Baltimore,  with 
the  right  of  succession.  He  became 
archbishop  of  Baltimore  on  December  8, 
1961,  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Ke- 
ough;  and  then,  in  February  of  this  year, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  rarJc  of  cardinal. 

The  high  point  of  the  evening  came 
when  Cardinal  Shehan  delivered  a  very 
inspiring  addi-ess,  one  which  touched  on 
our  failures  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the 
challenge  of  the  future.  Cardinal  She- 
han quoted  extensively  from  a  great  ora- 
tion delivered  in  Rome  by  another  famous 
Mai-yland  prelate — James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons. At  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
last  night.  Cardinal  Shehan  received  a 
standing  ovation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Cardinal  Shehan's  address, 
as  printed  in  today's  issue  of  the  Balti- 
more Catholic  Review,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  op  Cardinal's  Speech  to  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
In  a  speech  delivered  at  his  titular  church. 
Santa  Maria  In  Trastevere,  shortly  after  he 
had  been  elevated  to  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
James  Gibbons  began  by  ascribing  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  church  In  this  country, 
under  God  "to  the  civil  liberty  we  enjoy  In 
our  enlightened  republic." 

'For  myself  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,"  he  said,  "without  closing  my  eyes 
to  our  shortcomings  as  a  nation.  I  say  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  gratitude  that  I 
belong  to  a  country  where  the  civil  govern- 
ment holds  over  us  the  aegis  of  protection, 
without  Interfering  with  us  In  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  our  sublime  mission  as  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Clirist.  Our  country  has 
liberty  without  license,  authority  without 
despotism.  She  rears  no  walls  to  exclude  the 
stranger  from  among  us.  Her  harbors  are 
open  to  welcome  the  honest  emigrant  who 
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comes  to  advance  his  temporal  Interests  and 
find  a  peaceful  home.  She  Is  at  peace  with 
all  the  world.  She  rests  secure  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  strength  and  her  good  will 
toward  all.  Her  strength  lies,  \mder  the 
overrvUing  guidance  of  providence,  in  the 
majesty  and  supremacy  of  the  law,  in  the 
loyalty  of  her  citizens,  and  in  affection  of 
her  people  for  her  free  institutions."  Such 
was  the  bright  picture  of  our  country  that 
occupied  the  mind  of  Gibbons  in  that  year 
1887. 

Times  have  greatly  changed  since  then, 
and  with  them  has  changed  the  face  of  our 
country.  The  overall  picture  to  my  way  of 
thinking  Is  still  good.  But  the  light  that 
shines  on  that  picture  is  not  nearly  so  bright 
as  It  was  some  80  years  ago. 

It  Is  questionable,  for  instance,  whether 
anyone  can  now  say  that  we  have  liberty 
without  license  We  do  Indeed  have  ample 
liberty;  but  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  as  they  relate  to  the  obscene 
and  pornographic  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
panded to  almost  unlimited  license. 

Nor  can  we  say  with  all  the  confidence  of 
the  late  19th  century  that  the  strength  of 
our  country  lies  In  the  majesty  of  the  law 
and  in  the  affection  of  her  people  for  her 
free  institutions.  The  increasing  volume  of 
crime  and  the  evidence  of  corruption  both 
in  business  and  In  public  life  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  majesty  of  the  law  In  the  minds  of 
many;  and  the  stubborn  withholding  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  Justice  from  great  numbers 
of  our  fellow  citizens  casts  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  our  affection  for  the  free  institutions  of 
our  country. 

With  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  still  on  our 
books,  how  hollow  today  would  sound  the 
words,  "We  raise  no  walls  against  strangers; 
our  harbors  are  open  to  the  honest  emigrant." 
The  famed  words  on  the  base  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty:  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free,"  are  today,  unfortunately,  more  poetic 
than  factual. 

Conscious  of  the  lingering  effects  of  the 
two  World  Wars,  with  the  memory  of  Korea 
fresh  in  our  minds  and  with  reports  of  Viet- 
nam dally  before  us.  no  one  today  would  care 
to  say.  "We  are  at  peace  with  the  world;  we 
rest  secure  In  the  consciousness  of  our 
strength  and  of  our  good  will  toward  all." 

The  problems  of  our  times,  then,  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  bright  picture  that  Gibbons 
painted  almost  80  years  ago.  Yet.  in  spite 
of  all  Its  present  defects,  there  Is  undoubt- 
edly a  basic  soundness  at  the  heart  of  our 
country;  and  there  Is  therefore  reason  for 
hope. 

In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  pres- 
ent violence,  crime,  and  corruption,  ours  Is 
still  a  government  by  law.  One  of  our  main 
difficulties  Is  that  amid  the  great  social 
changes  which  are  taking  place,  the  law  and 
our  other  social  institutions  have  not  evolved 
fast  enough  or  far  enough  to  meet  our  prob- 
lems as  they  have  arisen. 

There  are,  however,  certain  Indications  that 
the  country  Is  awakening  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  hour.  The  rapidity,  for  Instance, 
with  which  Congress  has  reacted  to  the  Presi- 
dents  leadership  to  provide  free  exercise  of 
the  ballot  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  every- 
where, regardless  of  race  or  economic  status, 
manifests  a  new  determination,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  Government,  that  the  majeety  of 
the  law  be  made  evident  by  the  fulfillment 
of  all  the  provisions  of  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

Ours,  too,  is  a  deep  attachment  to  liberty 
and  to  our  free  Institutions.  Although  we 
realize  that  freedom  has  been  used  by  some 
on  the  one  hand  for  the  protection  of  crime, 
and  on  the  other  for  the  exercise  and  promo- 
tion of  license,  yet  there  are  signs  that  the 
people  are  awakening  to  the  danger  arising 
from  license  and  at  the  same  time  are  con- 
scious of  the  great  care  that  Is  necessary  lest. 
In  the  curbing  of  excesses,  freedom  itself  be 
Injured- 


Never  again  perhaps  will  the  harbors  of 
our  country  be  opened  to  masses  of  immi- 
grants under  conditions  that  marked  the  ar- 
rival of  so  many  of  our  ancestors,  yet  we 
have  long  been  conscious  of  our  duty  of 
greater  hospitality,  and  of  Justice,  if  not 
charity,  in  Its  exercise.  At  least  a  beginning 
has  been  made  to  correct  the  inverse  colonial- 
ism which  has  characterized  our  Immigra- 
tion law  and  policy  during  the  past  genera- 
tion. 

When  Gibbons  gave  his  Trastevere  speech, 
he  and  his  contemporaries,  like  Archbishop 
Ireland  and  Bishop  Kane,  had  already  taken 
the  first  step  to  help  meet  the  most  crying 
social  problem  of  their  day.  arising  from  the 
prevalence  of  laissez  falre  and  from  the  an- 
tagonism that  existed  between  capital  and 
labor. 

Today  our  great  social  problem  is  racial 
antipathy  and  discrimination.  Real  prog- 
ress, no  doubt,  has  already  been  made  in 
meeting  this  problem.  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving that  the  Amerlwin  people  will  not 
abate  their  efforts  until  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion will  have  been  worked  out  for  our  whole 
country.  No  one  expects  that  every  aspect  of 
the  problem  will  be  solved  overnight.  But 
In  the  last  decade  we  have  come  a  long  way 
toward  the  establishment  of  civil  rights  for 
all. 

When  that  part  of  our  task  will  have  been 
completed  and  all  forms  of  discrimination 
win  have  been  eliminated  so  that  all  citizens 
are  considered  as  free  Individuals,  equal  in 
the  possession  of  the  same  basic  rights  and 
opportunities,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our  whole 
racial  problem. 

The  complete  solution  will  have  been 
achieved  only  when  all  races  and  all  ethnic 
groups,  In  a  spirit  of  imderstandlng.  good 
will,  and  friendliness,  will  have  joined  to- 
gether in  wholehearted  cooperation  to  meet 
the  common  social  problems  which  face  us 
all — problems  which  none  of  us  can  solve 
alone,  problems  for  which  no  single  group  Is 
alone  responsible. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  can 
say  that  in  spite  of  our  present  ills  there  is  a 
fundamental  soundness  at  the  heart  of  our 
country,  and  why  Americans,  fortified  by  a 
proper  determination,  can  face  the  future 
with  hope. 

One  special  ray  of  hope  is  being  shed  upon 
this  land  by  the  ecumenical  movement 
which  has  made  such  encouraging  progress 
among  the  various  religious  groups  during 
the  past  3  or  4  years.  In  the  past,  a  special 
difficulty  In  meeting  our  social  problems  has 
been  the  almost  complete  separateness  and 
even  antipathy  that  has  existed  among  the 
religious  bodies  of  this  country  and  their 
consequent  falltire  to  cooperate  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

Although  Baltimore,  partly  through  the 
example  of  Carroll,  our  first  archbishop,  and 
Gibbons,  our  first  cardinal,  was  In  some  re- 
spects a  notable  exception,  yet  generally.  It 
can  be  said,  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
almost  200  years  of  our  country's  history  we 
are  experiencing  the  birth  of  a  true  eplrlt  of 
understanding  and  friendliness  between  the 
various  churches — a  spirit  which  makes  pos- 
sible a  more  intense  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  men  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  solving  of  our  common  social 
problems. 

There  are  some  who  fear  the  new  spirit  and 
hold  back  from  cooperative  effort  lest  the  Im- 
portance of  doctrinal  differences  be  lost  to 
sight.  I  personally  can  see  no  evidence  of  a 
spirit  of  compromise  on  doctrinal  matters 
among  responsible  religious  leaders,  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant. 

Certainly  so  long  as  Catholics  are  guided 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  by  Its 
"Decree  on  Ecumenism."  such  fear  and  such 
hesitancy  on  their  part  are  imcalled  for.  If 
they  follow  the  call  of  the  council,  they  will 
go  on  to  what  the  decree  itself  calls  "that 


more  Intensive  cooperation  In  carrying  out 
any  duties  for  the  common  good  of  humanity 
which  are  demanded  by  our  common  Chris- 
tian conscience."  No  one  can  doubt  that 
such  cooperation  In  the  spirit  of  understand- 
ing and  mutual  confidence  can  be  an  im- 
portant  factor  In  the  solution  of  some  of 
our  most  vexing  problems. 

There  Is.  as  I  see  it,  one  other  cause  of 
considerable  hope  which  has  arisen  during 
the  past  few  months.  In  the  recent  congres- 
sional act  for  aid  to  education  we  have  for 
the  first  time  In  our  history  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  both  public  and  private  schools 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Integral  parts  of  our 
whole  educational  system — as  partners  rather 
than  as  rivals,  and  that  private  schools,  In 
the  performance  of  their  public  function,  are 
to  receive  some  measure  of  public  support. 
This  should  bring  about  closer  cooperation 
and  planning  on  the  part  of  public  and 
private  educational  leaders,  and  should  m.ake 
possible  steady  progress  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  our  most  important  problems — 
the  provision  of  adequate  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  our  young  people. 

While  we  face  the  future  with  hope  and 
with  optimism,  yet  we  must  admit  that  we 
In  Baltimore,  as  our  fellow  citizens  every- 
where, are  faced  with  serious  social  prob- 
lems. Our  whole  educational  system,  both 
public  and  private,  presents  many  challenges 
which  are  our  common  responsibility.  The 
battle  against  racial  discrimination  and  an- 
tipathy Is  certainly  far  from  won.  We  still 
have  the  frightening  problem  of  crime  and 
all  the  social  and  economic  Ills  which  foster 
it.  The  flight  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  still 
continues.  We  are  apparently  still  far  from 
effecting  some  form  of  metropolitan  author- 
ity which  can  meet  the  problems  of  the 
whole  area  with  a  unified  force,  coordinated 
effort,  and  an  adequate  common  plan. 

But  If  the  leaders  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate education,  and  all  the  churches  and 
social  forces  of  the  community  can  unite 
their  efforts  upon  the  problems  of  youth; 
If  all  the  religious  leaders  can  wholeheart- 
edly Join  their  forces  and  cooperate  In  the 
solution  of  our  various  major  social  proD- 
lems;  If  the  leaders  of  both  major  races  and 
all  ethnic  groups  can  center  their  attention 
and  effort  on  the  main  problems  that  plpgue 
us  all;  if  city  and  suburban  leaders,  putting 
aside  divisive  Jealousies  and  narrow  Interests, 
win  concentrate  on  the  common  good  of  the 
whole  area.  Baltimore  and  Its  factually 
merging  contiguous  communities  can  unite 
and  come  forth  as  one  of  our  country's  great 
metropolitan  centers,  large  enough  to  ac- 
complish great  results,  yet  small  and  Inti- 
mate enough  still  to  be  regarded  as  our  true 
home. 

I  began  my  talk  by  quoting  from  Gibbons' 
Trastevere  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  American  political  system.  I 
shall  conclude  by  referring  to  remarks  made 
by  him  on  the  same  subject  at  the  very  end 
of  his  life.  After  comparing  our  own  system 
of  government  with  that  of  other  countries, 
he  said,  "The  question  arises,  which  is  the 
best  arrangement,  the  official  union  of 
church  and  state,  or  the  mutual  Independ- 
ence of  both?  I  have  nothing  to  say  In 
regard  to  other  countries,  but  our  own 
friendly  relations  of  church  and  state  with- 
out official  union  Is  best  for  us."  Yes,  the 
American  system,  with  all  Its  shortcomings, 
is  still  for  us  the  best;  but  It  will  remain  the 
best  only  If  all  of  us  work  at  It— together. 
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THE  ALABAMA  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
MARCH 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Ebony,  the  respected 
monthly  Johnson  publication  which 
originates  in  Chicago,  has  a  heart- 
warming  account,  in  text  and  photo- 


graphs, of  the  march  for  civil  rights  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  which  thousands  of 
Americans  recently  participated. 

Simeon  Booker,  the  author  of  the 
article,  gives  a  factual  and  human- 
interest  account  of  the  character  of  the 
march,  some  of  its  events,  and  the  re- 
actions of  its  participants  and  observers. 
Despite  the  many  problems  of  such  an 
undertaking,  the  marchers  carried  it  out 
with  decorum  and  quiet  purpose.  It  was, 
Indeed,  a  responsible  celebration  of  free- 
dom now — and  freedom  certain  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Montgomery — Martin  Luther  King 
Leads  Negroes,  Whites  in  Most  Heroic 
Civil  Rights  Protest  in  Histort 

(By  Simeon  Booker) 
Prom  the  arc  of  the  Edmund  Pettus  Bridge, 
Alabama's  Highway  No.  80,  a  twin  double 
stretch  of  asphalt,  seemed  a  long,  dusty  path- 
way to  hell.  Ahead  were  swamps,  the  murky 
colored  rivers,  KKK  hangouts  and  water  moc- 
casins along  the  50-mlle  route  to  the  cradle 
of  the  Confederacy,  a  city  named  Montgom- 
ery. In  the  rear,  Selma  appeared  as  a  collec- 
tion of  ramshackle  buildings  erected  years 
ago  by  slaves  when  the  town  enjoyed  more 
prosperity  and  wasn't  dogged  to  frustration 
by  determined,  freedom-seeking  Negroes. 

Above  the  segregationists'  loudspeakers  in 
the  distance  blaring  "Dixie"  and  "Bye.  Bye, 
Blackbird,"  the  rhythmic  harmonizing  of 
"We  Shall  Overcome"  was  interspersed  with 
the  sound  of  thousands  of  tramping  feet. 
While  helicopters  zoomed  overhead  and  btirly 
State  troopers  muttered,  "dirty  nigger,"  but 
stood  erect,  GIs,  guns  at  their  side,  stood  at 
attention  fortified  by  jeep  loads  of  radiomen, 
trucks  of  soldiers,  unmarkea  cars  of  FBI 
agents  and  Justice  Department  aids. 

There  was  a  sun  In  the  sky  and  today  was 
Sunday— a  churchgolng  day.  The  mood  was 
spiritual  but  the  gaiety  of  a  holiday  celebra- 
tion rimmed  the  activity. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  of  10.000  marched 
a  hero. 
Behind  him  marched  a  movement. 
The    movement    could    shape    history    In 
Alabama. 

The  hero  was  Martin  Luther  King,  the 
most  publicized  Baptist  preacher  In  America. 
King  Is  the  man  who  put  the  Negro  church 
In  the  human  rights  mainstream  a  few  years 
ago  and  now  had  accomplished  the  virtually 
impossible:  He  had  converted  leaders  of  the 
so-called  white  church.  For  his  earlier  hu- 
manitarian efforts,  he  won  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  Norway.  Now  he  was  more  eligible 
for  a  Freedom  Prize  in  the  United  States. 

Beside  him  trudged  perhaps  the  second 
most  publicized  Negro  In  America — bronze- 
hued  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  the  brilliant  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  United  Nations  and  himself 
a  celebrat/ed  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  two  distinguished 
Negroes  would  pass  the  most  revolting  spot 
in  recent  clvU  rights  action.  The  wounds 
were  still  fresh.  Only  14  days  earlier,  helmet- 
ed  State  police,  some  on  foot  and  some  on 
horseback,  charged  Into  another  march 
ranks,  battered  the  pilgrims  to  the  ground, 
tear  gassed  them  Into  misery,  then  whipped 
their  heads  and  bodies  some  more.  To 
m:ike  the  punishment  stick  as  the  march- 
ers—some 600  strong— recovered  from  the 
gassing,  the  troopers,  aided  by  a  posse  of 
able-bodied  white  men,  whipped  the  march- 
ers all  the  way  back  to  the  starting  point. 
This  was  a  Negro  church  where  Negro  young- 
sters stUl  sang  "Freedom,  Freedom"  and  or- 
ganized new  marches  protestUig  the  barriers 
to  voting. 


Now — 2  weeks  later — a  gain  was  chalked 
up  in  civil  rights  as  gains  in  the  field  al- 
ways are  made — softly,  tenderly,  and   tear- 
fuUy.    The  gain  was  that  the  marchers  passed 
over  the  part  of  the  highway  where  previous- 
ly the  State  troopers  had  twice  stoody  defy- 
ing any  further  advance  and  fingering  night 
sticks  and  bullwhips.     A  Federal  Judge  re- 
strained Gov.  George  Wallace  and  his  lieu- 
tenants from  interfering  with  the  proposed 
march,   established   the   ground   rules   from 
the  starting  command  to  the  time  of  the 
final  prayer.    The  order  was  partially  obeyed 
because  the  Alabama  troopers,  who  had  taken 
such  glee  in  cracking  heads  on  bloody  Sun- 
day, shifted  their  positions  and  sullenly  stood 
along  the  edge  of  the  highway.    Behind  them 
was    a    forest   of    cars    and    rednecks    (who 
probably  didn't  know  about  the  Judge's  or- 
der)   who   congregated   to   witness   another 
chapter  of  bloodshed.     There  was  the  mo- 
ment of  surprise  when  troopers  didn't  slash 
into  the  marching  ranks  and  what  followed 
was  an  example  of  the  mental  sickness  In 
Alabama.     Catcalling   reached   a   low  level. 
Profanity — blue  with  hatred— sounded  even 
from  chubby-faced  kids.    There  were  gnarled 
fists,    spit,    grimaces,    and    crudely    written 
signs.    Ironically,  the  targets  for  abuse  were 
not   Drs.    King    and   Bunche,    or   the   hun- 
dreds  of   other   Negroes:    the   newly   hated 
were  the  whites— the  pure-faced  nuns,  the 
clerics  with  high  collars,  the  energetic  col- 
lege students,  and   the   occasional   beatnik. 
It   was   a    rude   awakening   to   the   visiting 
whites  and  it  took  the  words  of  a  freedom 
song    with    the    phrase,    "black    and    white 
together,"  to  soothe  hvu-t  feelings. 

Instances  of  love  versus  hate  dotted  the 
atmosphere  as  much  as  the  Confederate  flags 
waving  in  hands.  A  woman  shouted,  "scum 
of  the  earth."  and  a  nun  answered.  "I  love 
you."  A  thin,  scraggly  dressed  man  hollered 
"nigger  lover"  and  a  white  pastor  smiled 
and  called  him  "brother."  A  child  barely 
able  to  walk  spat  hard  against  the  ground. 
At  the  catchiest  hate  calls,  the  State  troop- 
ers grinned  In  delight,  encouraging  the  gang 
to  become  more  creative  In  damning  the 
"outside  agitators." 

But  there  were  50  miles  more  to  go.  Little 
time  was  available  for  roadside  education, 
granting  it  would  take  less  than  a  lifetime 
for  conversion.  As  the  lead  line  with 
Messiah  King  and  global  peacemaker  Bunche 
moved  through  the  channel  of  hate,  the  real 
essence  of  the  movement  emerged  grimly 
and  dramatically.  This  was  a  people's  army, 
as  mighty  and  powerful  as  the  forces  which 
Mahatma  Gandhi  led  against  the  salt  tax 
In  India,  or  the  mass  throng  of  laborers  who 
topped  the  wlne-and-cake  royalty  in  the 
French  Revolution.  This  was  the  most  spec- 
tacular people's  movement  In  American  race 
relations.  Dynamic  and  electric,  it  was  a 
landmark  in  group  might. 

To  give  the  pilgrimage  a  worldwide  Im- 
pact, hordes  of  photographers,  reporters, 
writers,  and  TV  leg  men  converged  near  the 
front  line  jotting  down  notes  on  every  twist 
of  the  mouth  or  wrinkle  of  the  forehead  of 
leader  King.  A  TV  truck  slowly  wended  Its 
way  up  the  highway  recording  almost  every 
step  of  the  elite  marchers. 

With  attention  focused  on  the  leader,  the 
real  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  people's 
army  went  almost  unnoticed.  Who  were 
these  nondescript  marchers?  Why  would 
they  undertake  such  a  strenuous  Journey? 
What  provided  the  momentum  for  a  project 
which  former  President  Harry  Truman,  dur- 
ing a  press  conference,  dubbed  "silly"? 

The  questions  possibly  could  be  answered 
by  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  en- 
dured, sacrificed,  and  suffered  for  5  days  to 
satisfy  a  burning  moral  commitment. 
There  was  a  priest.  Father  Sherill  Smith 
of  San  Antonio,  who  stood  out  as  a  giant 
because  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause.  On 
many  mornings,  after  completing  his  duties 
of    helping    clean     the    campsites.    Father 


Smith  walked  alone  in  the  fields  reading  his 
Bible  and  meditating.  "This  is  no  holiday," 
he  explained.  "It  Is  tragic  to  think  we  have 
to  walk  like  this,  that  such  a  demonstration 
must  be  carried  out  to  dramatize  the  plight 
of  these  people.  One  must  sacrifice  himself 
to  help  others." 

There  was  the  72-year-old  minister,  G.  H. 
Nelson,  of  Butler  County,  Ala.,  who  had 
preached  Heaven  to  hia  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  congregation  for  almost  a  half  cen- 
tury. In  the  twilight  of  his  life,  he  realized 
that  he  wronged  his  flock  by  not  trying  to 
improve  their  earthly  kingdom  and  now, 
repentant,  marched  bravely  as  a  symbol  for 
his  Alabama  young. 

You  couldn't  forget  one-legged  Jim  Leath- 
erer  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  who  hobbled  most  of 
the  way  under  the  most  harrowing  condi- 
tions. Why  would  a  white  cripple  punish 
his  body  in  such  a  manner?  "I  believe  in 
brotherhood,"  he  said  grimly.  "My  handi- 
cap Is  not  that  I  have  only  one  leg.  It  is 
that  I  cannot  do  more  to  help  these  people 
vote."  No  fanatic  or  kook.  Leatherer  casual- 
ly described  why  he  marched,  stating.  "I 
just  couldn't  get  a  bus  or  train  to  go  to 
Montgomery." 

One  of  the  most  colorful  figures  was  56- 
year-old  Jim  Brown,  a  farmer  of  Alabama's 
Perry  County.  Father  of  12  children,  two  of 
whom  marched,  hulking  Brown  stepped  ma- 
jestically In  a  sort  of  elk's  strut.  Flicking  a 
gnarled  tree  branch  cane,  he  sang  and 
chatted  with  whites  for  the  first  time.  Along 
the  way,  he  silt  his  shoes  to  give  swollen 
toes  more  room.  A  few  miles  outside  of 
Montgomery,  he  collapsed  and  had  to  be 
ambulanced.  Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow  marchers  to  think  he  couldn't  reach 
the  promised  land.  But  his  pluck  and  cour- 
age Inspired  a  slew  of  the  young  kids  with 
more  energy  and  health  but  little  opportu- 
nity. 

■There  was  Jack  Tiger,  a  Selma  high  school 
science  teacher  who  carried  a  brief  case  in 
the  sophisticated  manner  of  a  doctor  or 
lawyer.  Well  might  he  have  been  a  medic 
had  he  had  the  chance  for  more  education. 
But  now  he  was  prepared  to  be  fired  from 
the  segregated  school  system  because  he  was 
ready  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  so  that 
more  young  people  might  move  up. 

On  and  on  the  list  could  go.  There  were 
many  Inspiring  crusaders — most  from  Ala- 
bama, but  many  from  the  outside,  too.  They 
were  Negro  and  white.  Jew  and  gentile. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  some,  perhaps, 
atheists.  The  common  bond  of  brotherhood 
transcended  every  obstacle  and  Joined  indi- 
viduals in  a  powerful  mass  movement  boast- 
ing a  logistical  efficiency  rivaling  the  mili- 
tary. Who  would  have  dreamed  a  few  years 
ago'  a  civil  rights  demonstration  could  utilize 
mobile  radio  cars,  ambulances  with  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  experienced  tentmakers. 
experts  on  latrine  trucking,  and  mass  food 
preparers? 

Walking  along  the  highway,  chatting  with 
pilgrims,  listening  to  freedom  songs  and 
observing  the  ravages  of  fatigue  on  bodies, 
a  reporter  discovered  a  twofold  meaning  to 
this  endeavor.  There  was  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference In  reactions  of  Negro  and  white,  per- 
haps understandable.  The  white  reaction, 
for  the  most  part,  was  one  of  complete  dis- 
belief. "God,  I  never  thought  the  South 
was  like  this."  a  white  northerner  told  me. 
"I  absolutely  believed  we  were  making  prog- 
ress and  that  passage  of  the  clvU  rights  bill 
last  year  was  all  we  needed.  Now  I'm  con- 
fused and  bitter,  ashamc.  that  I  have  waited 
so  long  to  investigate  for  myself."  A  Chi- 
cago sympathizer  asked:  "How  can  Negroes 
remain  nonviolent  when  life  around  them 
Is  so  violent?"  A  California  minister  con- 
fided. "We  have  lost  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracv.  The  church,  government,  and  the 
people  have  faUed.  This  U  a  land  of  desola- 
tion and  emptiness  and  God  only  knows  how 
long  It  wUl  take  to  bring  happiness  to  the 
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faces  of  whites  and  blacks  down  here."  Yet 
I  found  optimism  and  a  new  sense  of  dedica- 
tion among  the  whites'  to  action  programs 
dedicated  to  the  complete  eradication  of  seg- 
regation. 

Negroes,  meanwhile,  talked  of  even  bolder 
campaigns.  Many  saw  the  march  as  a  mere 
clarion  call  for  further  action — generated 
more  by  the  young  than  the  old.  Hundreds 
of  school  youngsters  participated,  many 
playing  hookey  from  school  for  weeks.  One 
lass  of  18  told  me.  "Even  if  I  stay  In  school 
and  graduate  from  one  of  the  Alabama  Negro 
colleges.  I  am  nothing.  Our  schools  are 
bad  and  there  are  no  decent  Jobs."  Another 
high  school  student  arrested  five  times  in 
Selma.  admitted  that  "frankly.  I've  postponed 
my  education.  I'd  rather  work  for  civil 
rights.  Its  more  exciting  and  it  means 
more." 

Putting  two  and  two  together,  one  can 
easily  see  the  backbone  of  a  new  revolution 
in  Alabama  which  could  rout  Governor 
Wallace  and  many  segregationists  as  soon  as 
the  next  elections  are  held  if  the  franchise  is 
given  the  Negro.  There  is  no  turning  back 
now  and  Alabama  Negroes  are  ready  to  sacri- 
fice lives,  property,  and  individual  futures  for 
the  common  cause. 

This  is  a  heartening  development  consider- 
ing the  long  years  of  apathy  and  compla- 
cency. But  it  Is  a  process  fraught  with  dan- 
ger: whites  in  Alabama  must  decide  the  tools 
or  weapons  for  the  shaping  of  the  future. 
If  there  is  cooperation  and  teamwork,  the 
change  will  be  peaceful;  if  there  is  continued 
violence  and  hatred,  there  will  be  counter- 
attacks and  a  bloody  confrontation. 

On  the  first  day.  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Ala- 
bama system  was  clear  to  every  marcher: 
a  hypocrisy  fortified  by  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  erupting  with 
charges  of  "communism"  at  every  assault  on 
their  dynasty.  Each  day  saw  Alabama's  Gov- 
ernor urging  constituents  to  protect  white 
supremacy  and  further  divide  the  races,  the 
State's  police  trying  to  weed  out  militants  by 
excessive  head  rapplngs.  Its  posses  roving 
streets  and  roads  at  night  to  harass  civil 
rights  workers.  Here  in  a  great  Southern 
State  of  the  world's  greatest  democracy.  It 
took  a  vast  army — helicopters  In  the  air, 
mine  demolition  teams  scouting  ahead  for 
dynamite,  GI's  posted  50  feet  apart  the  full 
route,  truckloads  of  troops  at  every  Intersec- 
tion, a  200-man  Army  force  following  the 
pilgrims,  hundreds  of  FBI  agents  and  Justice 
Department  aids,  thousands  of  the  federal- 
ized Alabama  National  Guard,  and  the  Pres- 
ident, himself  to  guarantee  safe  travel  for 
the  nonviolent  demonstration  a  mere  span  of 
50  miles. 

In  a  nation  that  propagandizes  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  with,  soldiers  snaking 
along  the  front  In  Vietnam,  and  shortwave 
radios  dotting  the  globe,  It  was  Incongruous 
for  many  of  the  outside  visitors  to  believe 
that  the  state  of  affairs  had  drifted  to  such 
brutality  and  bestiality  In  Alabama.  Such 
a  revelation  plus  the  hardship  of  travel 
brought  anguish  and  pain  to  newcomer  civil 
rlghters.  causing  a  white  minister  to  suffer 
a  mental  collapse. 

For  the  hazardous  Journey,  It  took  a  de- 
termined spirit  and  a  sound  body  and  mind 
to  become  an  effective  cog  In  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  Only  a 
small  number  of  the  10.000  who  Joyously  left 
Selma  on  "that  great  gettlng-up  morning" 
had  any  ambitions  of  walking  the  54  miles 
to  Montgomery — except  by  auto  after  the 
first  8-mlle  stretch.  For  one  thing,  the  court 
order  limited  the  number  to  300  on  the  two- 
lane  section  of  the  highway. 

The  first  day's  army  was  a  motley  col- 
lection— a  California  couple  wheeling  a  baby, 
ladies  In  high-heeled  shoes,  barefoot  college 
students.  VlP's  from  acroes  the  country, 
maids  and  porters,  clerics  with  sleeping  bags 
and  youngsters.     The  atmosphere  was  mov- 


ing,   emotional — a    ragged    army    tramping 
through  a  wasteland. 

By  the  time  the  line  reached  a  railroad 
6  miles  from  Selma.  where  1,000  were  sup- 
posed to  be  entrained  back,  the  passengers 
refused  to  drop  out.  They  wanted  to  reach 
the  flrs(^  camp,  the  farm  of  David  Hall,  a 
Negro  father  of  eight  who  had  survived  the 
heartache  of  deciding  whether  to  welcome 
the  marchers  and  be  harassed  or  turn  them 
down.  His  farm  Wivs  less  than  prosperous 
and  his  livestock  consisted  of  a  small  herd 
of  cows,  a  few  hundred  chickens  and  four 
guinea  hens.  His  four-room  house  added 
little  to  the  value  of  the  80  acres.  But 
Farmer  Hall's  contribution  couldn't  be 
Judged  in  a  material  sense.  He  became  the 
first  Negro  farmer  to  defy  threats  and  offer 
a  campsite  to  the  marchers.  His  courage  was 
a  selling  point  to  other  Negro  farmers  along 
the  route. 

This  spirit  of  militancy  among  Alabama 
Negroes  was  a  key  factor  throughout  the 
march.  The  courage  and  drive  Inspired  the 
whites  in  moments  of  greatest  despair. 
Recognizing  this  peculiar  circumstance. 
SCLC  strategists  devised  a  campaign  plan 
which  focused  attention  on  the  Alabama 
natives  as  "the  chosen  few"  of  the  march — 
the  ones  who  would  walk  the  entire  dis- 
tance— while  many  of  the  out-of-staters 
were  assigned  to  housekeeping  chores  to 
keep  the  people's  army  on  Its  feet  as  the  pil- 
grimage snaked  through  one  of  the  most 
barbaric  sections  of  Alabama. 

Devotion  of  the  whites  to  task  of  keeping 
army  marching  was  exceptional.  California 
priests  and  ministers  set  up  and  dismantled 
the  camp  tents.  Whites  manned  the  com- 
munication system,  the  security  operations, 
the  mess  tents,  the  latrine  trucks  and  even 
cleaned  up  the  sites.  A  Canadian  professor, 
Sam  Farr.  helped  clean  a  latrine  truck. 
Pittsburgh  Pastor  Richard  Blgeler  passed  out 
coffee  m  the  breakfast  line.  Purnell  Roberts 
(Adam  of  TVs  Bonanza  family)  picked  up 
litter  around  the  tents. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  terror — inclement 
weather  and  dropouts  from  fatigue,  the 
teamwork  of  whites  and  Negroes  forged  a 
unity  that  defied  comparison  In  the  bigoted 
State.  A  subfreezlng  temperature  at  the 
first  stop  disillusioned  some  and  slowed  down 
preparation  of  supper  and  nocturnal  vespers. 
But  with  marchers  shivering  and  hesitating 
to  roll  out  sleeping  bags,  big  Jim  Orange, 
the  song  leader,  hopped  onto  a  truck  and 
launched  a  singing  session.  "Freedom"  he 
shouted  and  hundreds  huddling  around  fires 
to  keep  warm  soon  turned  the  campsite  Into 
a  singing,  swaying  mass  of  humanity. 

Obviously,  survival  under  the  adverse  con- 
ditions (Which  forced  accompanying  GI's  to 
gripe  about  hardships)  brought  on  soul 
searching.  "Was  this  worth  It?"  many  a 
marcher,  Negro  and  white,  asked  himself.  "I 
froze  and  you  can  quote  me."  boomed  Rev. 
Richard  Leonard,  pastor  of  New  York  City's 
Community  Church,  the  largest  Unitarian 
congregation  in  the  country.  "But  I  found 
myself.  Suffering  Intensifies  determination." 
Negro  TV  actor  William  Marshall,  who 
turned  down  contracts  to  participate,  told 
reporters,  "This  is  my  State  and  the  State 
of  my  friends.  We  must  bring  It  In  line 
with  the  20th  century."  He  admitted  that 
he  didn't  sleep  a  wink  on  the  first  night,  but 
as  a  security  marshal,  he  tended  to  his  Job 
day  after  day. 

Shivering  In  the  cold  in  a  transient  mili- 
tarized ghetto  was  one  type  of  suffering. 
The  intense  Alabama  sun  was  so  broiling  at 
times  that  medics  had  to  apply  sunburn 
lotion  to  faces — making  some  marchers  'ook 
like  zombies.  Driving  rain  frequently  soaked 
freedom  lovers  to  the  skin  and  turned  fields 
Into  oceans  of  mud  so  unfirm  that  tents 
could  not  be  erected  and  there  was  no  dry 
standing  room.  Tlie  constant  drain  on  food 
and  water  found  some  going  hungry  and 
thirsty    for    hours    without    relief.      At    one 


time,  the  water-rankled  with  kerosene  from  a 
tank  car  that  had  been  used  for  other  pur- 
poses and  some  of  the  people  developed  stom- 
ach disorders.  Suffering  for  the  cause  was 
the  theme,  the  life,  as  feet  blistered,  legs 
a'^.d  backs  ached  and  faces  burned  with  too 
heavy  a  dose  of  the  sunshine  of  freedom. 
Because  this  type  of  existence  was  not  the 
life  of  many  of  the  middle  class  visitors,  the 
survival  etched  a  memory  which  could  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  To  endure  meant  com- 
mitment and  Involvement  In  a  lifelong  civil 
rights  struggle.  At  a  camp  breakfast,  SCLC 
aid  Andy  Young  summed  up  the  predica- 
ment in  explaining  why  the  oatmeal  was 
served  without  cream.  Said  Young:  "Folks 
down  here  make  less  than  $2,000  a  year  and 
don't  know  what  cream  tastes  like." 

Of  the  chosen  few  selected  to  tramp  the 
entire    distance,    five    gleamed    with    almost 
heroic      brilliance.     Prosperous      Baltimore, 
Md.,  Physician  Thomas  C.  Jones  "woke  up  one 
morning"  and  decided  he  had  a  stake  in  the 
march.     Leaving  five  patients  at  a  hospital 
in  care  of  a  colleague,  he  flew  to  Alabama 
and  worked  around  the  clock  for  a  full  week. 
Riding  ambulances,  walking,  answering  sick 
calls  in  camp  at  night,  he  became  "The  Doc" 
for    hundreds.     Why    did    you    participate? 
"It  was   the   toughest  assignment   I've  ever 
handled."  Dr.  Jones  replied,  "But,  golly,  it  was 
the  most  Inspiring,  too.     More  of  us  have  to 
get  involved."     Easygoing  Judge  King,  a  20- 
year-old  Marion,   Ala.,   civil  rlghter,   walked 
a  good  bit  with  Mrs.  Leah  Washburn,  a  white 
Atlanta  mother.    They  chatted,  sang,  and  he 
carried  her  coat  for  spells.     "I  got  new  Ideas 
about  white  people,"  he  described  the  period. 
"Some  are  real  nice.     Now  I  feel  like  a  man." 
Declaring  that  he  traveled  to  Alabama  and 
walked  the  entire  distance,  rather  than  be 
a   "4-hour   marcher,"   New   York   State   race 
relations    expert    George    Fowler   hiked,   ate 
the  camp  food,  and  bunked  down  in  a  sleep- 
ing bag  alongside  Alexander  Aldrldge,  Gov. 
Nelson    Rockefeller's    cousin    and    aid    and 
former  White  House  staffer  Harris  WolTord. 
Said  Fowler:  "This  Is  an  amazing  experience. 
I'm  convinced  the  movement  should  touch 
the  northern  big  cities  and  bring  the  pride 
to  its  people  that  this  march  has  brought  to 
these   fine  deprived  people  in   Alabama.     It 
is    remarkable    and    I    have    grown,    too." 
Arrested  seven  times  in  Selma  for  demonstrat- 
ing,   17-year-old    Joe   Boone   was   typical   of 
Alabama's  new  breed.     Serving  as  a  marshal 
for  the  highway  trek,  Boone  went  right  to 
work  when  he  arrived  at  campsite,  hearting 
a  cleaning  detail.     His  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
ecutive ability  were  noted  by  pilgrims  who 
could    visualize    the    great    waste    of    Negro 
talent.  "My  mother  and  father  never  thought 
this  day  would  come,"  stated  Boone,  "but  its 
here  and  I  want  to  do  my  part."     Perhaps 
the  most  apologetic  pilgrim  was  82-year-old 
Rager    Lee.    the    grandfather    of    slain    civil 
righter  Jlmmie  Lee  Jackson.     He  walked  only 
a  few  miles  on  the  first  day  and  had  to  quit 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.     He  came  back  off  and 
on  to  put  In  a  few  miles  as  a  show  of  his 
Interest.     "Just   got   to  tramp   some  more," 
he  kept  repeating. 

From  the  swamps  of  hate  and  despair,  the 
pilgrims  trudged  nearer  Montgomery.  The 
goal  was  in  sight.  Cars  stopped  and  pas- 
sengers ran  across  the  strip  of  grass  to  join 
their  freedom  brothers.  Buses  and  trucks 
unloaded  more.  Hundreds  Joined  the  line 
stretching  It  from  100  yards  long  to  three 
miles  of  moving  and  singing  pilgrims.  No 
longer  was  there  the  studied  wave  of  Ne- 
groes— a  flick  of  the  hand  or  the  nod  of  a 
head  to  avoid  suspicions  of  whites. 

At  the  crossing  into  Montgomery,  shouts, 
cheers  and  singing  came  from  some  500  well- 
wishers  who  waited  for  hours  at  the  city  lim- 
its. There  were  tears,  big  and  bouncy,  run- 
ning down  cheeks.  There  was  arm  waving. 
Including  some  whites.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents rushed  from  buildings  to  urge  on  the 
marchers     and    some    even    embraced    and 
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kissed     Dr      King      Cooks     ran     out     from  May  6,  1965.  this  poll,  I  do  feel  that  this  survey  represents 

n-intries     leaving    patrons    with     standing  Hon.  Senator  Morse.  a  fair  picture  of  the  general  reactions  of  the 

orders     In    windows    of    motels,    chamber-  Dear  Sir:  Everyone  is  against  you  but  the  Japanese  people.    Please  note  that  this  poll 

maids    waved    and    cried    with    Joy.     While  people.     God    bless    you,    Senator,    keep    up  had  been  taken  before  the  use  of  gas  by  the 

nrhites  silently  watched,  the  Negroes  Jumped  your  fight.     Let's  get  out  of  Vietnam.  U.S.  troops  was  reported. 

7or  iov     At  intersections  and  along  the  way.  G.  Orban.              The  hope  created  by  President  Johnson  s 

iriV  <;tood  and  ioined  In  the  singing  address  on  April  7,  has  been  completely  can- 

"n  was  the  day  of  freedom.     The  weary  had  The  University  op  Tokyo.  celed  out  by  the  massive  bombardment  on 

h      e  Tokyo,  Japan,  April  30, 1965.  the  following  days.    In  retrospect,  his  speech 

'Tror 50  States  came  supporters-all  de-  Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse;  even  contributed  In  strengthening  the  Indlg- 

tPrmined  to  make  the  last  assault  onto  the  U.S.  Senate.  nation  of  the  Japanese  public  against  Ameri- 

Scan    flawless    Alabama    State    capital.  Washington.  D.C..  U.S.A.  can  policy  because  many  of  u^  found   our- 

Pnnrine    m    by    train,    bus    and    plane,    the  Sir:  I  was  a  Fulbright  exchange  graduate  selves  "cheated"  by  the  hopeful  illusion  pro- 

V-    \,„^r  nr^ntiniiPd  to  come      'Vt  first   renorts  student  for  the  year  1955-56,  and  a  Rocke-  duced  by  the  President's  address. 

c^uS   10.000%en  r^^^  and  mo;e"Thl  feller   fellow   during   1956-57.     I   visited   the         In  view  of  the  critical  situation  in  Vietnam 

,,,  ,vn«  nicked   tlBhtlv— in   hotels    homes.  United  States  again  last  year  as  an   Eisen-  which  is  threatening  peace  m  Asia  and  the 

I  Z      hPs  J^ower  fellow.     While  in  America,  I  was  al-  security  of  Japan,  93  intellectual  leaders  liv- 

^"^  ^,!!^rrnw  would  be  better  ways  greatly  impressed  with  the  courage  and  ing  in  the  Tokyo  area  addressed  an  appeal  to 

LrSiv'f hS  wL"TSu''grco„  eji  ;         I  «»  w„t,„g  ^is  .««r  1„  .  serious  hope     tj.  s.ttl.L„t  or  .«  Vietnamese  problem^ 

S'Lr/^  ?^r  u°eU"„''  ,  *  .,«  up  .o     .n»ue/tla,   po.mc,    .eaOe.   ■„    .Ue   ,,„Ue.     [•^^Xlf^'^TullT.Zr^jl^Slifni^I^l 

Sc«;>"tL'?ir   Si  ZTJ^rTJZl.  X  ' "<     ou  auow  me  to  sp.a.  w,tK  candor.  .  ^^/'P^^'^^f  r.™»e''r,"r°°a'„ 

if^v inp  the  Cltv  Of  St  Jude   strptchlng  their  must  tell  you  that  the  United  States  Is  ap-  <2)  to  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government  lor  an 

Sghtln'po^erlh^eemuesfcrfss  the  city,  pearing  In'  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  public  3?-^,^^^^  ^^fg^-^  °l"Jaf  to'  the "u^^i    5 

?he  pilgrimage  was  the  largest  In  city  his-  as  an  Increasingly  violent   horrible,  and  per-  ^  ^^^™^^"^5,i'^„,^,r?erconcerned  t^op^ 

torv—SOOOO— and   Its   interracial   force   was  haps  deranged  nation  as  far  as  its  policy  in  ^^^^^^^  ^^.*^  °'^'^^^,.'^°"°"'^^    „".""" '^ 

aw  s7me  to  thftlny  band  of  State  lawmakers  Vietnam     Is    concerned.     Furthermore,     the  J^^P^^^^^^^^f.  "Kd  bTl  par^'an^^^^^ 

Tho   gasped    at    the   show    of    power.     More  brutalities     directed     against     civil     rights  J^'^^^^l,^l^lf^%Xe    ^      ^' 

American  flags  were  carried  in  the  hands  of  marchers  were  reported  almost  every  day  with  ^^'^"'/^^^^l^^t^ofthe  statement,  despite  its 

the  pilgrims  than  flew  in  Montgomery,  and  pictures  of  what  we  had  been  told  to  con-  t,  J^^„%^j"'^^^JfJ^J,f^b\^^en^^^^^^  been  pub- 

perhaps,    throughout    Alabama.     "We    Shall  sider  as  utteriy  "un-American'';  I.e.,  unclvi-  ^f^'j^|°f  consider  a  We^eng^^^^  P  ^^^ 

overcome,"  the  marchers,  Negro  and  white.  Uzed  and  undemocratic  !Zrnrn^nTrm  the  yjahl  with  a  circulation  of  approxtaiately 
sang  loud  and  clear  In  a  beautiful  blend  of  happening  In  the  mind  of  the  confltoon  clti-  f^^^^^^l^^.^^^^^^^^^^  mentioned  above. 
democracy.  During  the  historic  program,  ^''J^  "^^'^  '^  ^^f'^'}'''^^^' ^Z^t^.^,^^^^^^^  ^swS  an  extraordinary  treatment  by  the 
two  Negro  maids  listened  from  a  window  of  disagreement  to  the  U.S.  pol  cy  toward  Viet-  ^"Jf^'^f  „^"  ^^^^1  jgsued  by  an  ad  hoc  group 
he  guarded  State  capltol  and  waved  during  nam.  It  Is  a  deep  moral  indignation  against  P'^^^^/i^^^J'Pf'''  ''""^'^  ""^  ""^  "'^  ^  ^ 
the  tremendous  singing  of  the  freedom  an-  the  stand  taken  by  the  U^S.  Government  and  "^^'^^^l^^l"^^^^^  ^^ted  that  this  appeal  was 
them,  causing  some  to  marvel  at  the  new  Indeed,  the  moral  prestige  of  the  United  "^^J^^^j  ^^^j^^  ^^  nonleftist.  llbei^l  Intel- 
courage  of -the  Alabama  Negro-no  matter  States  seems  to  have  reached  by  far  the  low-  f^^^^^^ers  here  and  that  manv  of  the 
his  age  or  job.     The  new  will  to  gain  freedom     est  point  in   ^hewh^e  postwar  history  of  ^^^^^/^/j^^f^^^^^ 

spread  throughout  Montgomery,  throughout     United  States- Japanese  relations.  S         acadennc  circles  but^is  advisers  to  the 

Alabama,  and  had  spread  on  to  other  South-          The  Japanese  are  gravely  concerned  with  ^^.j-g raiment— a  fact  that  would  in  part  ex- 

ern  States  and  even  to  the  North.     Inspired      the  situation  In  Vietnam  not  only  because  ^^.^  ^^^^  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 

bv  deaths  of   two  civil   rights   figures,   and     we  have  profound  sympathy  with  the  people  JV.    j^      ^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  f^^^  representatives, 

hkrassed  throughout  by  the  fear  of  death,     of  South  Vietnam,  whose  earnest  desire  for  ^   j  ^^  g^j^^lng  vou  (1)  a  copy  of 

the    Selma-to-Montgomery    pilgrimage    con-      peace    and    survival    is    disregarded    by    the  English  translation  of  the  appeal.  (2)   a 

eluded  also  with  two  deaths,  those  of  Detroit     United  States  which  is  allegedly  fighting  for  ^"         |     j     j^^  front  page  of  the  Mainichl 

housewife  Viola  Lluzzo  and  Jim  Crow.                their  freedom,  but  also  because  escalation  of  ^iipp     g          English  edition  of  the  Japanese 

war  win  almost  inevitably  involve  Japan  in  "^V^i^^M    tii«t  ran-ies  a  renort  on  the  state- 

a  conflict  in  Korea  and  over  the  American  ^^^'\'''^l'J'^^l  fflnftorial^f  the  Asahi  Eve- 

THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM                     bases  in  Okinawa  and  on  the  main  Island.  -nt^-d  (^^^f^^nXh  edition  of^heASm 

Mr.    MORSE.     Mr.    President,    I    ask          The   general   consensus  among   the   Japa-  ^^^  Japanese,  that  gives  full  support  to  the 

unanimous    consent    that    letters,    tele-     nese   even  including  the  political  leaders  in  ^ou  will  also  find  (4)  a  news  report 

grams,  and  editorials  which  I  have  re-     TJ.'Tn'ZtecZ^ll    '^TZ7!  been    com^  o^  ^he  Japan  Times,  which  IS  known  for  Its 

ceived  in  support  of  my  position  against     ^^ '^ Sri^irnce'^lfh  ^h^Un^t^  S^-rtSSo^rfhrvVtnaSL^^r.'He 

the  unjustifiable  war  in  Vietnam  may  be     sutes,   is  that  the  Vletcong  are  more  na-  ^  fo^rmerimba^sador  to  Great  Britain  and 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.                tlonallst     than     Communist,     the     domino  ^^^             ^^^^  ^^  southeast   Asia   as   special 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material      theory   is   untenable   and    irrelevant,   and   a  e^vov  of  Prime  Minister  Sato.  You  might  also 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     settlement  should  be  worked  out.  not  by  war  ^^    iluerested    In    Information    on    (5i     the 

as  follows-                                                                     °^  ^^^  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  use  ^^lent  between  Mr.  Lodge  and  Premier 

"  West  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,                of  poisonous  gases  and  napalm  bombs,  but  by  g|^^  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  become  a  direct 

May  7,  1965.         diplomatic  negotiations.  operational    base    for    the    American    forces 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,                                                   There  Is  a  recent  opinion  poll  taken  toward  g^lng   In  Vietnam.     Mr.  Matsumoto's  re- 

Senate  Office  Building.                                            the  middle  of  March  by  the  Mainichl  one  of  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^jj  ^^  ^j^^g  agreement  Indicate  hesi- 

Washington    DC  •                                                       the  three  largest  national  papers  with  a  cir-  ^g^j^^  ^^d  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 

Your    magnificent    courage    in    behalf    of     culatlon  of  approximately  4  million.    As  high  j^j^pge  Government  to  become  involved  in  the 

peace  deserves  the  thanks  of  millions.                 as  100  percent  of  the  sample  knew  tnat  a  ^^^^   .^  Vietnam  in  collaboration  with   the 

S  I  Casady.  President,  California  Demo-     war  is  being  wagea  between  the  South  Viet-  United  States, 

cratic  Council:  Henry  Waxman,  Presi-     namese    Government    and    the    U.S.    Armea  ^  ^^  sending  you  these  reports  In  the  hope 

dent,  California  Federation  of  Young     Forces,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the    Vletcong,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^jj  ^^^,  ^^^j.  attenlon  and  prove 

Democrats;  Don  Smith,  Chairman,  Los     on  the  other.  to  be  of  interest  to  you.    I  should  be  deeply 

Angeles  CORE-  Ruth  Abraham.  Amer-         one  of  the  questionnaires  reads:     What  do  ^^^jm     jj     ^qu     take     Into     your     consid- 

lean    Civil    Liberties    Union;    Rev.    J.     you  think  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  for  l^^^j^^    ^^e  "view    of    the    Japanese    public 

Hugh  Anwyl,  Mount  Hollywood  Con-     the  termination  of  war  in  Vietnam?  stated  herein, 

gregatlonal   Church;    Maurice  Welner,                                                                            Percent  Sincerely  yours. 

Vice  President,  Californians  for  Liberal     withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 40  Yoshikazu  S.^kamoto. 

Representation;  James  Scott,  30th  Dls-     opening  of  international  negotiations 46  Professor  of  International  pontics. 

trlct   Director.   California   Democratic     cgase-fire  by  "Vletcong" 4  

Council;       John      Slevln.      American     increasing  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 0  appeal  to  the  Japanese  Go\-ernment  on  the 

Friends     Service     Committee;      David     Don't   know   and   others 10  War  in  Vietnam 

Cheal.  Friends  Committee  on  Legisla-                                        o_,a,-  thnt    strlctlv  sclen-  The  devastation  and  the  danger  brought 

tion;   Gall  Eaby.  Women's  Strike  for       .Although  I  am  f^^^ti^J*'!^;^"^^'^^'^^^^  about  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  being  ag- 

Peace;  Gussle  Sltk.n.  Women  for  Leg-       ^^^^f/P-^S'irtheTecCquTu^^  gravate/ day  by  day.     Not  on'.y  Is  this  war 
ilslatlve  Action.                                                i.iuAin,Mi»   y^ 
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causing  unsurpassable  misery  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  but  it  is  also  constituting  a  great 
menace  to  peace  in  Asia  and  to  the  security 
of  Japan.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  rap- 
idly growing  among  the  Japanese  people  con- 
cern and  apprel:  ension  as  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  war.  We  deeply  regret  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  not  taken  any 
positive  action  by  way  of  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibiltics  to  guarantee  the  security  of  Ja- 
pan and  to  restore  peace  in  Asia. 

Therefore,  we  Etrongly  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  promp'  decision  according 
to  the  three  proposals  wc  present  below,  and 
to  declare  its  intention  to  the  Japanese 
people  and  to  other  nations. 

1.  If  the  United  States  should  persist  in 
her  present  policy,  there  is  an  imminent 
danger  of  armed  conflicts  ensuing  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  regardless  of  the  calculated  design 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  natural  fear  for  the 
tension  being  heightened  at  the  38th  parallel 
in  Korea,  between  South  Korea,  who  has  sent 
troops  to  South  Vietnam,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  North  Korea,  who  has  pledged  military 
support  to  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(Vietcong).  on  the  other.  It  is  past  any 
dispute  that  our  involvement  in  these  armed 
conflicts  resulting  from  the  military  opera- 
lions  of  the  United  States  will  be  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  security  of  Japan. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  is  bound  by  the 
security  treaty  to  collaborate  with  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  article  I  of  this  treaty 
holds  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  international 
disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
and  the  parties  to  the  treaty  shall  refrain 
from  "the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  p)olitical  independence 
of  any  state."  We  believe  that  the  present 
use  of  force  by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
is  in  violation  of  these  provisions.  It  is  evi- 
dently in  line  with  the  general  rule  of  Inter- 
national law  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  is 
not  necessarily  boimd  by  the  above-men- 
tioned duty  of  collaboration.  This  point  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  position  of  the 
United  States  who.  at  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crisis,  opposed  the  military  actions  under- 
taken by  Britain  and  France,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  in  alliance 
with  these  two  na'ions. 

Accordingly,  we  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
Government  to  manifest  its  position  imme- 
diately to  its  own  people  and  to  other  na- 
tions that  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  should  es- 
calate into  a  war  on  a  larger  scale  involving 
additional  countries,  Japan  would  refuse  to 
let  the  U.S.  bases  in  Japan  be  used  for  the 
ptirpose  of  military  combat  operations.  A 
declaration  of  the  Japanese  Government  in 
making  this  stand  will  in  itself  be  an  im- 
portant impetus  toward  preventing  the  war 
in  Vietnam  from  escalating  into  armed  con- 
flicts between  the  United  States  and  China 
or  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  The  direct  cause  of  such  expansion  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  air  attacks  by  the 
United  States  on  North  Vietnam.  For  this 
reason,  the  first  thing  that  should  take  place 
to  prevent  this  danger  is  the  cessation  of  the 
bombardment  on  North  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces. 

Moreover,  the  air  attacks  on  the  north  are 
In  themselves  operations  beyond  the  limits 
of  self-defense,  even  if  further  escalation  of 
the  war  might  somehow  be  avoided.  Such 
an  abuse  of  the  right  of  self-defense  is  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  article  I  of  the  Japan-United 
States  Security  Treaty.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
no  longer  endeavors  to  Justify  Its  actions  by 
invoking  such  concepts  as  retaliation  or 
collective  self-defense,  as  it  did  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  air  attacks  on  the  north. 


Though  there  may  be  a  certain  degree  of 
akl  given  by  North  Vietnam  to  the  National 
Liberation  FYont,  even  the  figures  given  by 
the  U.S.  Government  In  the  "White  Paper  on 
Vietnam"  show  clearly  that  the  military  as- 
sistance from  the  north  is  very  modest  in 
terms  of  military  force.  Looking  back  on 
the  whole  process  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  aid  from 
the  novih  has  been  more  of  a  counterbal- 
anfc  to  the  enormous  amount  of  military 
aid  offered  by  the  United  States  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  which  has  taken 
measures  to  suppress  any  groups  opposing 
its  policies,  and  has  forfeited  the  support  of 
the  people.  This  means  that  the  United 
Slates  is  not  entitled  to  justify  the  air  at- 
taches on  the  north,  by  citing  the  help  ex- 
tended by  North  Vietnam  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front. 

For  these  two  reasons,  we  urge  the  Japa- 
nese Government  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  for  immediate  suspension  of  the  air 
attacks  on  the  north. 

3.  At  present,  in  South  Vietnam.a  grue- 
some war  is  going  on,  side  by  side  with  the 
air  attacks  on  the  north.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  profound  indigna- 
tion against  the  recent  use  by  the  U.S. 
forces  of  napalm  bombs,  poisonous  ga.";es 
and  other  atrocious  weapons,  and  especial- 
ly against  the  bringing  in  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  into  South  Vietnam. 

If  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
fight  the  National  Liberation  Front  with 
such  means  of  warfare,  which  would  make 
the  war  in  Vietnam  literally  a  war  of  an- 
nihilation, the  greater  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  inevitably  be  redviced  to  a  scorched 
land  of  complete  devastation.  The  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  exhausted  by  the  war 
that  has  lasted  more  than  20  years.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  their  not  desiring  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  war.  The  United  States, 
however.  Is  pursuing  war  efforts  and  destruc- 
tion, against  the  will  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple who  are  longing  for  peace.  The  fact  that 
Japan  belongs  to  Asia  makes  it  all  the  more 
impossible  for  us  to  remain  inactive  in  the 
face  of  the  suffering  of  the  people  In  South 
Vietnam. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  above,  the 
war  In  Sovith  Vietnam  conducted  by  the 
United  States  cannot  escape  from  being 
cnlled  an  unexcusable  disregard  of  human 
dignity  and  the  right  of  national  self-de- 
termination. In  order  that  South  Vietnam 
should  emerge  out  of  Its  present  condition 
of  misery  and  despair,  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions should  be  opened  without  delay  to 
terminate  the  war.  In  this  respect,  we  wel- 
come President  Johnson's  statement,  made 
In  re.-^ponse  to  the  propo.sal  by  the  17  non- 
alined  nations,  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  "remains  ready  for  unconditional 
discussions."  This  kind  of  diplomatic  dis- 
cxissions,  however,  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  unconditional  cease-fire,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  rqom  for  continued  military  opera- 
tions with  the  aim  of  gaining  a  favorable 
jjosition  for  negotiation. 

The  essential  conditions  for  a  soUitlon  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  will  be  firstly  to  base 
the  whole  argument  on  the  recognition  that 
this  war  Is  fundamentally  a  civil  war,  and 
should  be  treated  as  siich;  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  should  be  recognized  as  a  party 
to  the  negotiation;  the  U.S.  troops  should 
eventually  be  withdrawn;  and  there  should 
be  corresponding  suspension  of  the  aid  from 
North  Vietnam. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, in  full  realization  of  the  points 
cited  above,  will  send  urgent  appeals  to  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  concerned 
to  open  diplomatic  negotiations  at  once,  to 
which  the  National  Liberation  Front  should 
be  a  party,  and  to  effect  an  Immediate  cease- 
fire, so  that  there  will  be  the  earliest  pos- 
sible restoration  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 
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Kawata,  Tadashi,  associate  professor  of 
international  economics.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Kldo,  Matalchl,  professor  of  Journalism. 
Doshisha  University. 

Kikuchl,  Isao,  former  president  of  Kyushu 
University. 

Klnoshlta.  HanJl.  professor  of  political 
history,   Tokyo   University  of  Education. 

Klyomlya,  Shlro,  professor  of  law,  Nlhon 
University. 

Kuno,  Osamu,  lecturer  in  philosophy. 
Gakushuln  University. 

Kobayashl,  Naokl,  professor  of  law.  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo. 

Maruyama,  Masao,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence. University  of  Tokyo. 
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Matsuda,  Tomoo,  professor  of  economic  his- 
tory. University  of  Tokyo. 

Matsumoto,  Nobuhiro,  professor  of  oriental 
history.  Keio  University. 

Minemura,  Teruo,  professor  of  labor  law, 
Keio  University. 

Miyake,    Yasuo,    professor    of    chemistry, 
Tokyo  University  of  Education. 

Mlyazaki,    Yoshikazu,    professor    of    eco- 
nomics, Yokohama  National  University. 

Munakata,    Selya,    professor   of    pedagogy. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Mutai,  Risaku,  professor  emeritus  of  Tokyo 
University  of  Education. 

Nagai,  Michio,  professor  of  sociology,  Tokyo 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Nakagawa,    Zennosuke,    professor    of    law, 
Gakushuin  University. 

Nakamura,    Akira.    professor    of    political 
science.  Hosei  University. 

Nakamura,  Takafusa,  associate  professor  of 
statistics.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Nakano,     Yoshio,     professor     of     English 
literature,  Chuo  University. 

Nambara,  Shigeru,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Niida,  Noboru,  professor  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Noda,    Yoshiyuki,    professor    of    law.    Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo. 

Nogaml,   Mokichiro,   professor   of   physics. 
University  of  Tokyo. 
Nogaml,  Yaeko,  authoress. 
Nomura,    Heljl,    professor    of    labor    law, 
Waseda  University. 

Nomura    Koichi.     associate    professor    of 
Chinese  history,  St.  Paul's  University. 
Oe.  Kenzaburo,  writer. 

Okochi,  Kazuo,  president  of  the  University 
of  Tokyo. 
Ooka,  Shohei,  writer. 

Otsuka,  Hisao,  professor  of  economic  his- 
tory. University  of  Tokyo. 

Saito,  Makoto,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory, University  of  Tokyo. 

Sakamoto,  Yoshikazu,  professor  of  Interna- 
tional politics,  University  of  Tokyo. 

Sato,  Isao,  professor  of  constitutional  law, 
Seikel  University. 

Sugl,  Toshio.   professor  of  French   litera- 
ture. St.  Paul's  University. 

Sumiya,  Mikio,  professor  of  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo. 
Serizawa,  Kojiro,  writer. 
Tajima,  Elzo,  profesor  of  physics,  St.  Paul's 
University. 

Takahashl.    Kohachiro,    professor    of    eco- 
nomic history.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Takano,  Yuichi,  professor  of  international 
law.  University  of  Tokyo. 

Takeda,    Kiyoko,    professor    of    history    of 
thought.  International  Christian  University. 
Takeuchi,  Yoshlml,  writer,  Chinese  litera- 
ture. 

Tamanol,  Yoshlro,  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  Tokyo. 

Tanaka.  Shinjiro,  critic,  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

Tsuru,    Shigeto,    professor    of    economics, 
Hitotsubashi  University. 

Tezuka,  Tomio,  professor  of  German  lit- 
erature, St.  Paul's  University. 

Tomonaga,  Sin-ltiro,  professor  of  physics, 
Tokyo  University  of  Education. 

Toyoda,  Toshiyukl,  professor  of  physics,  St. 
Paul's  University. 

Uchlyama,   Shozo,  professor   of  civil   law, 
Hosei  University. 

Uemura,    Tamakl,    honorary   president   of 
Japan  YWCA. 

Wakimura,  Yoshltaro,   professor  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Tokyo. 

Watanabe,  Kazuo,  professor  of  French  lit- 
erature, St.  Paul's  University. 

Yamamoto,  Tatsuo,  professor  of  southeast 
Asian  history.  University  of  Tokyo. 
Yoshlda,  Hidekazu,  music  critic. 
Yoshlda,   Tomlzo,   director.   Cancer   Insti- 
tute, Tokyo. 
Hlrotsu,  Kazuo,  writer. 


I  From    the   Asahl    Evening   News,   Apr.   22, 

1965) 

Appeal  on  Vietnam  Crisis 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
aims  of  an  appeal  submitted  on  Tuesday  to 
the  Japanese  Government  by  93  scholars  and 
men  of  letters.  This  Is  because  we  believe  the 
most  Important  problem  now  Is  how  to  pre- 
vent the  danger  of  the  Vietnam  situation 
from  escalating. 

First,  we  wish  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
It  took  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
Government.  We  think  that  this  is  the 
proper  line  to  take  In  any  such  movement. 
The  reason  Is  that  if.  Instead,  such  a  move- 
ment takes  the  form  of  direct  statements  or 
actions  aimed  at  the  United  States  or  the 
Communist  side,  there  is  danger  of  it  being 
led  in  an  unexpected  direction  by  a  sudden 
outburst  of  feelings. 

Utmost  care  must  be  exercised  so  that  such 
a  movement  does  not  move  toward  fostering 
bad  feelings  against  a  certain  country  or 
race.  One  of  the  saddest  results  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  polemics  is  in  Its  fanning  of  racial  an- 
tagonism. The  Vietnam  war  may  further  in- 
crease this  danger. 

If  Hanoi  is  bombed,  what  a  big  shock  will 
be  felt  by  our  people.  There  Is  a  possibility 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  disturbance  that  broke 
out  in  1960  over  the  problem  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Security  Treaty. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  such 
danger.  It  will  become  of  increasing  Im- 
portance in  the  future  for  such  movements 
in  our  country  to  take  the  proper  course 
and  be  directed  to  the  Government  or  the 
Diet.  And  if  we  can  trust  the  Government 
and  the  Diet  to  properly  understand  the  cur- 
rent feeling  of  the  people  and  act  accord- 
ingly, the  movement  will  of  itself  maintain 
order. 

AMERICAN  VIEW 

In  criticizing  the  appeal,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  consider  that  North 
Vietnam  is  invading  the  South  and  that  the 
prerequisite  to  negotiations  Is  to  stop  it. 
Aside  from  whether  this  American  view  is 
wrong  or  not,  it  Is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Americans  believe  so. 

It  is  reasonable.  But  even  if  there  had 
been  a  little  aid  to  the  south  from  the  north, 
as  a  real  problem,  as  a  result  of  the  bombing 
of  the  north,  the  aid  from  the  north  to  the 
south  can  be  imagined  to  have  been  cut, 
while  the  aid  that  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tended to  the  South  Vietnam  Government  is 
far  greater  than  the  aid  from  the  north  to 
the  Vietcong.  In  view  of  this,  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  to 
first  stop  bombing  the  north  cannot  be  said 
to  be  unreasonable  so  as  to  cease  the  vicious 
cycle  in  which  one  retaliatory  action  leads 
to  another. 

In  particular,  we  wish  much  thought  to  be 
given  to  how  much  the  friends  of  the  United 
States  were  hopelessly  disillusioned  by  the 
series  of  bombings  of  the  north,  which  were 
launched  immediately  after  President  John- 
son gave  his  Baltimore  speech,  which  was 
so  rich  in  suggestions. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  strongly  ask 
the  Vietcong  and  the  Communists  not  to 
make  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
the  prerequisite  for  negotiations  for  peace. 
Such  a  demand  for  withdrawal  is  eventually 
right,  and  the  United  States  Itself  is  not 
against  it.  but  it  must  be  said  to  be  too 
costly  a  demand  that  ignores  commonsense. 
We  imagine  that  the  most  difficult  problem 
remaining  would  concern  the  treatment  of 
the  Vietcong.  Negotiating  with  "rebels"  or 
their  participation  in  talks  may  be  hard  to 
bear.  But  historically,  this  has  been  so  for 
all  movements  of  colonies  for  liberation. 
American  independence  started  with  the  re- 
volt against  the  mother  country,  Britain.  It 
has  been  so  in  the  independence  of  Ireland 


and  India.  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  was  wise  in  deciding  to  negotiate  with 
the  Front  de  la  Liberation  Natlonale  (PLN) 
In  Algeria. 

In  considering  the  problem  thus,  the  basis 
for  a  judgment  lies  in  just  how  much  ter- 
ritory and  how  many  people  the  Vietcong 
presently  has  under  Its  control.  On  this 
score,  the  Vietcong,  whether  one  likes  it  or 
not,  must  be  recognized  as  a  belligerent 
organization. 

REASONABLE 

After  all,  Japan  cannot  take  the  stand 
that  It  does  not  matter  If  South  Vietnam 
is  communized.  Therefore,  opinion  Is  strong 
that  It  should  aid  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam.    This  is  reasonable  in  a  way. 

But  actually,  is  not  the  problem  of  how 
to  meet  communism  more  Important? 

It  is  not  wise  to  oppose  ideology  with 
armed  force.  The  U.S.  Government  is  prob- 
ably fully  awaie  of  this  reasoning.^But  the 
tragedy  of  South  Vietnam  may  be  said  to 
have  been  In  not  discovering  a  democratic 
reformer  for  a  leader. 

It  may  be  logically  contended  that  the 
United  States  can  do  nothing  but  strengthen 
its  military  actions  at  the  present  stage. 
But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  as  the  military 
operations  are  strengthened,  the  originally 
non-Communist  democratic  people  as  well 
as  the  nationalists  will  be  rapidly  pushed 
toward  communism.  Experience  has  fre- 
quently shown  that  If  people  who  are  not 
Red  are  branded  as  such  and  continually 
called  so,  they  will  really  become  Red. 

Not  only  the  United  States  but  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  the  big  powers,  tend  to  be 
short  in  understanding  the  nationalism  of 
the  small  countries.  Even  among  Commu- 
nist countries,  which  stand  on  the  princi- 
ple of  internationalism,  the  nationalism  of 
the  small  count-ies  is  strong. 

Even  If  the  fears  of  the  United  States 
against  the  expansionism  of  China  are  jus- 
tified, is  not  the  United  States  Itself  break- 
ing down  the  strongest  barrier  against 
China's  expansion  by  Its  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam? 

PREDICAMENT 

If  the  United  States-Vietnam  policy  falls, 
Japan  will  be  placed  in  a  terrible  predica- 
ment. Therefore,  we  wish  the  United  States 
to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, not  from  a  small  military  and  political 
standpoint,  but  from  a  broader  standpoint. 

To  be  sure,  the  argument  may  be  made 
for  a  continuation  of  the  bombing  of  the 
north,  and  if  China  comes  out,  to  take  it  as 
a  chance  to  hit  and  destroy  Its  nuclear  power 
In  the  bud.  But  victory  on  the  ground  can- 
not be  gained  by  destruction  from  the  air 
alone.  Japan  has  proved  by  its  experience 
in  China  that  even  if  points  and  lines  are 
secured,  the  war  will  not  end  and  the  tide 
of  popular  feelings  cannot  be  won  over. 

The  important  thing  now  is  to  end  the 
escalation  of  the  war.  Consideration  for 
world  opinion  can  be  discerned  in  the  joint 
statement  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  North 
Vietnam.  President  Johnson's  Baltimore 
speech  reveals  that  it  was  motivated  by  a 
peace  appeal  by  nonalined  nations. 

The  present  situation  can  move  toward  an 
expansion  of  the  war,  or  it  can  be  the  right 
moment  for  listening  to  the  peace  appeal.  It 
is  at  a  most  delicate  stage  when  moves  can 
be  made  either  for  peace  or  war. 

The  present,  therefore,  is  no  time  for  the 
Japanese  Government  and  ruling  party  to 
stand  idly  by  watching  developments  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  little  possibility  of  an 
armed  clash  between  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  China.  The  reason  is  that 
there  are  many  Japanese  who  take  a  serious 
view  of  the  sitviatlon.  Since  there  are  so 
many  such  people,  the  way  to  allay  their 
fears  and  make  -hem  move  with  reason  is  to 
listen  to  their  voice  and  take  proper  action. 
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I  From  the  Japan  Times,  Apr.  24.  1065] 
Diet  Committee  Hears  Briefing  on  Vietnam 

War — Bombing    Wont    Induce    Hanoi   To. 

F.woR  Peace  Talks.  Matsu.moto  Says 

Shunlchl  Matsumoto.  adviser  to  the  For- 
eign Oflice  and  former  Libcral-Democr;Ulc 
member  of  the  Diet,  said  Friday  lie  doubted 
if  U.S.  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam  would 
Induce  North  Vietnam  to  respond  to  bids  for 
peace  talks. 

M.'.tsumoto.  former  ambassador  to  Britain, 
who  recently  toured  the  three  Indochinose 
nations  as  a  special  envoy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, appeared  before  the  House  of  Ropro- 
sentatlves  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  brief 
on  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Also  appe.iring  at  the  committee  session 
were  Takeshi  Kaiko.  author  of  "The  War  in 
Vietnam."  and  Tokumatsu  Sakamoto,  pro- 
fessor at  Aichl  University  and  ch-iirmau  of 
the  Japan-Afro-Asla  Joint  Committee. 

All  three  men  spoke  up  against  the  U.S. 
policies  tow.ud  Vietnam. 

Qualifying  his  statement  that  It  was  a 
purely  personal  point  of  view,  Matsumoto 
said  that,  while  the  Vletcong  did  Identify 
itself  with  communism  and  were  receiving 
help  from  North  Vietnam,  he  disagreed  with 
the  contention  of  a  highly  placed  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment official  that  90  percent  of  the  Viet- 
con.-;;  were  Comn^unists. 

About  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
Matsumoto  said: 

"I  am  not  so  sure  If  the  bombings  would 
make  North  Vietnam  feel  like  heading  for  a 
peace  conference  table.  In  the  light  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  past  record  and  disposition.  North 
Vietnam  isn't  going  to  give  up  easily  in  spite 
of  the  air  raids." 

Matsvimoto  said  it  would  be  extremely  dlf- 
ftcult  to  weaken  the  Vletcong  with  air  raids 
and  sporadic  attacks  alone. 

"If  you  want  to  exterminate  them."  he 
said,  "you'll  have  to  destroy  the  whole  land. 
And  that  would  be  a  formidable  task  even 
for  a  strong  army." 

Matsumoto  noted  that  the  United  States 
was  beginning  to  realize  that  air  raids  on 
North  Vietnam  would  not  bring  about  the 
desired  results. 

He  said  that  was  why  the  United  States 
was  stepping  up  warfare  against  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

Matsumoto  said  if  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  escalate  its  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam,  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  probably  not  remain  silent.  He 
also  said  if  the  United  States  intensified  Its 
attack  on  the  Vletcong.  the  entire  Viet- 
namese people  would  oppose  the  United 
States  and  the  war  might  be  turned  Into  a 
fierce  "racial  battle." 

Consequently.  Matsumoto  continued,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  peace  to  the  embattled 
country  as  soon  as  possible. 

"However,  there  have  been  no  concrete 
reactions  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
speech  at  Baltimore  and  it  :s  ref^rettable  th.it 
the  Vietnam  situation  Is  becoming  more  ag- 
gravated." Matsumoto  added. 

Matsumoto  said  the  U.S.  proposal  of  pro- 
viding $1,000  million  for  the  development  of 
Bouthea.st  Asia,  inclu'ling  North  Vietnam, 
was  an  indication  that  the  United  States  has 
recognized  the  necess'ty  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  people  in  that  area.  He  said 
it  would  also  be  well  for  Japan  to  Increase 
her  econmlc  assistance  to  the  countries  In 
the  area. 

Matsumoto  said  the  stabilization  of  the 
area  c.'»nnot  be  achie/ed  for  long  by  military 
actions,  politics,  and  Ideology  alone.  An 
Ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  must  be 
obtained  by  raising  the  living  standards  of 
the  people  and  developing  the  economies  of 
the  countries. 

Meanwhile,  Kalko  declared  that  the  farm- 
ers hold  the  key  to  Vietnam  but  they  do  not 
trust  the  South  Vietnam  Government  and 
lean  more  toward  the  Vletcong. 


"If  the  Vietnam  war  Is  to  be  won  by  mili- 
tary action,  it  must  be  done  by  land  forces 
which  will  be  able  to  weed  out  the  enemy 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  South  Viet- 
nam. However,  If  the  Vletcong  are  to  be 
annihilated,  all  the  farmers  must  be  killed. 
The  United  States  Is  stuck  In  a  quagmire,  not 
knowing  whether  It  can  win  the  war  or  not." 

On  the  other  hand,  Sakamoto  said  he  did 
not  think  the  four  conditions  decided  at  the 
North  Vietnam  Congress  on  April  10  could 
be  put  Into  practice  immediately.  Tlie  four 
conditions  Include  respect  of  the  1954  Geneva 
iT^recmrnt  on  Vietnam  and  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

He  s.iid  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  world 
oDUiion  for  the  realization  of  this  principle 
anil  restore  pe.ice  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sakamoto  said  that  the  Vletcong  were 
organized  by  political,  religious,  and  mass  or- 
ganizations before  the  formation  in  Janu.iry 
1962  of  the  People's  Revolution  Party,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Communist  Party. 

H3  said  the  true  character  of  Vletcong 
was  set  forth  In  the  10  principles  announced 
at  the  time  of  Its  formation  and  6  others 
adopted  at  Its  second  convention  in  January 
19G4. 

Its  aim.  he  said,  is  to  knock  down  "U.S.  Im- 
perialists and  their  agents"  and  set  up  a 
racial  and  democratic  coalition  government. 

He  said  the  other  objectives  included  en- 
forcement of  a  land  reform  program,  adop- 
tion of  policies  dedicated  to  neutrality  and 
'  peace,  and  peaceful  reunification  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Answering  questions  by  committee  mem- 
bers. Matsumoto  said  there  was  no  need  for 
J.-pan  to  propose  the  holding  of  a  peace  con- 
ference at  present. 

He  said  various  moves  are  being  made  to 
convene  such  a  conference  and  that  It  Is  suf- 
ficient for  Japan  to  declare  itself  as  one  of 
th3  chief  advocates  of  peace  in  the  area. 

Socialist  Satoko  Tokano  then  said  she  be- 
lieved the  Government  should  tell  the 
United  States  that  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam Is  meaningless  and  asked  Matsumoto's 
view  on  this  matter. 

M.itsumoto  replied  that  he  was  of  the 
some  opinion,  adding  that  he  hoped  Henry 
C.'bot  Lodge,  special  envoy  of  President 
Johnson,  would  convey  this  view  to  the 
President. 

Kalko  said  he  had  heard  that  even  U.S. 
veterans  who  fought  in  the  Korean  war  were 
of  the  opinion  that  "farmers  cannot  be 
blamed  for  helping  Vletcong  guerrillas,"  or 
'Vletcong  win  win  this  war." 

He  said  "now  that  the  Vietcong  have  de- 
cided to  fig'nt  to  tlic  last,  there  will  be  no 
alternative  b\it  to  recognize  the  Vletcong 
group  as  a  legal  entity  and,  finally,  for  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam. 


[From    the    Asahl    Evening    News,    English 

edition  of  the  Japanese  Asahl] 
Japanese    Viewpoints:    Americans'    Justice 
(Letter  to  the  Asahl  Shlmbun,  Tokyo) 

Editor:  I  do  not  understand  the  Ameri- 
cans any  more.  The  United  States  Is  con- 
tinually bombing  North  Vietnam  because 
t'ney  think  communism  Is  evil. 

Why  don't  the  Americans,  many  of  whom 
rrc  people  of  good  commonsense,  think  about 
putting  an  end  to  the  war? 

Is  the  United  States  to  continue  bombing 
tl'.l  North  Vietnam  Is  totally  destroyed? 

I  now  remember  the  atomic  bombings  on 
N.ngasakl  and  Hiroshima.  The  United  States 
may  have  Its  own  argument  for  dropping 
the  A-bombs  on  those  two  cities.  But  still 
there  remains  In  us  something  that  Is  un- 
convinced about  the  Justification  of  atomic 
bombings. 

We,  as  the  country  which  first  triggered 
the  war,  have  avoided  discussion  of  this 
subject. 


However,  the  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
face  us  squarely  with  all  the  realities  in- 
volved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  Is 
bombing  North  Vietnam  for  reasons  which 
are  not  acceptable  to  other  nations. 

Why  on  earth  must  the  United  Slates  con- 
tinue to  drop  bombs  on  North  Vietnam  when 
even   Canada    is   voicing    its   opposition? 

1  do  not  understand  any  longer  what  the 
American   people   claim  as  Justice. 

ElGO  Secawa, 
I  Jobless. 

Sendai  City. 
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(From  the  Japan  Times,  Apr.  25,  1905] 
Lodci;   Agrees  Japan   Will   Not   Be   Turned 

Into   Vietnam    War   Base — L.B.J.'s   Envot 

Sees  Premier;  Requests  Japan  Aid  Effort 

Special  U.S.  presidential  envoy  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato 
Saturday  agreed  that  Japan  can  never  be- 
come a  direct  operational  base  for  the  U.S. 
forces  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Their  meeting  at  the  Prime  Minister's  offi- 
cial residence  at  Nagata-cho  Saturday  began 
at  4  p.m.  and  lasted  more  than  2  hours. 
Lodge  arrived  at  1 :59  p.m.  Saturday. 

Sato  told  Lodge  that  J.apan  is  Increasingly 
concerned  over  expansion  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  also  conveyed  Japan's  desire  that  the 
United  States  make  more  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Lodge,  former  ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam, said  the  United  States  is  fighting  to 
secure  the  freedom  and  liberty  in  South 
Vietnam  and  also  expressed  a  hope  that 
Japan  understands  the  difficulties  now  facing 
the  United  States  to  obtain  these  objectives 
in  Vietnam. 

Lodge  also  urged  that  Japan  undertake  an 
active  role  in  the  development  of  southeast 
Afla  under  the  program  recently  suggested 
in  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Baltimore 
s.)ecch. 

Lodge,  who  is  on  a  tour  of  Oceania  and  F.  r 
Eastern  countries  as  Johnson's  special  envoy, 
arrived  at  Tokyo  International  Airport  by  a 
special  plane  Saturday  afternoon  for  a  3-day 
stay  In  Tokyo. 

Soon  after  his  arrival.  Lodge  visited  the 
Prime  Minister  at  his  official  residence,  ac- 
companied by  U.S.  Ambassador  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer. 

The  meeting  was  also  attended  by  Foreign 
Minister  Etsusaburo  Shilna  and  Chief  Cabi- 
net Secretary  Tomisabviro  Hashimoto. 

After  the  meeting,  Hashimoto  said  Lodge 
did  not  have  a  special  proposal  to  make  but 
exchanged  views  with  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  Vietnam  Issue. 

Hashimoto,  however,  refrained  from  dis- 
closing whether  or  not  Sato  presented  to 
Lodge  a  concrete  Japanese  plan  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  question. 

Hashimoto  said  that  Sato  told  Lodge  that 
the  United  States  should  not  involve  Japan 
In  the  Vietnam  war  by  turning  its  bases  here 
into  direct  operational  points  for  Its  military 
operations  in  Vietnam.  Lodge  reportedly  an- 
swered that  he  agreed  with  Sato's  view  on  this 
m:^ttcr. 

According  to  Hashimoto.  Lodge,  going  into 
details  over  Johnson's  plan  for  southeast 
Asia's  economic  development,  added  that  the 
United  States  does  not  yet  have  a  concrete 
plan  for  such  a  program.  He  said,  however, 
that  the  United  States  exnects  Japan  can  co- 
operate actively  in  the  program  because  of 
its  geographical  proximity,  experience,  and 
know-how  In  the  Asian  develoj^ment. 


I  From   the   Malnlchl   Dally   News,    Apr.   21, 

1965] 

Japanese  Sages  Urge  Immediate  Suspension 

OP  North  Vietnam   Air   Attacks 

President  Tetsuzo  Tanikawa,  of  Hosel  Uni- 
versity, Novelist  Jiro  Osaragl  and  three  pro- 
fessors emeritus  of  Toklo  University — Toshl- 
yoshle    Miyazawa,    Hyoe    Ouchl    and    Sakae 


Wagatsuma — Tuesday  filed  a  joint  proposal 
with  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  that  the 
Government  appeal  to  the  United  States  for 
an  Immediate  suspension  of  air  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam. 

In  this  proposal,  they  also  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  clarify  its  position  that  if  the 
war  in  Vietnam  should  escalate  to  a  larger 
scale  involving  other  countries,  Japan  would 
disapprove  American  military  bases  in  Japan 
being  used  for  combat  operations. 

At  the  same  time,  they  asked  the  Govern- 
mor.t  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  and  other 
ECtions  concerned  to  open  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations at  once,  to  which  the  Vietcong  should 
be  admitted,  and  to  effect  an  immediate 
ce:i5efire. 

They  sent  an  English  version  of  this  three- 
item  proposal  to  U.S.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Vice  President  Hxtbert  Humphrey 
and  U.S.  Senators  Tuesday  In  an  attempt  to 
deepen  the  American  aathorities'  under- 
standing of  their  efforts  to  restore  peace  in 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Prime  Minister  Sato  made  no  immediate 
answer  to  their  proposal,  but  the  five  in- 
tellectuals told  the  press  later  that  they 
believe  the  Prime  Minister  will  take  their 
request  into  full  consideration. 

A  total  of  93  scholars,  artists,  novelists  and 
educators  signed  the  proposal  before  it  was 
hindeU  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  his  of- 
ficial residence  Tuesday  afternoon. 

According  to  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary 
Tomisaburo  Hashimoto,  the  Prime  Minister 
told  the  five  representatives  of  academic  and 
cvJtural  circles  that  the  Government  is 
counting  on  action  by  France  to  have  the 
Korth  Vietnamese  infiltration  into  South 
Vieuiam  suspended,  by  utilizing  her  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Communist  Chinese  governments. 

Sato  also  explained  his  stand  that,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
step  into  the  Vietnamese  dispute  at  the  pres- 
ent stage,  he  intends  to  spare  no  efforts  to  re- 
s;ore  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  support  the  re- 
cent Johnson  speech,  as  a  member  of  the 
free  nations. 
The  text  of  the  appeal  follows : 
"The  devastation  and  the  danger  brought 
about  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  causing  unsur- 
p.issable  misery  to  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
but  it  Is  also  constituting  a  great  menace 
to  peace  in  Asia  and  to  the  security  of  Ja- 
pan. It  Is  no  wonder  that  there  Is  rapidly 
growing  among  the  Japanese  people  concern 
and  apprehension  as  to  the  implications  of 
the  war.  We  deeply  regret  thai  the  Japanese 
Government  has  not  taken  any  positive  ac- 
tion by  way  of  fulfilling  Its  responsibUities  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  Japan  and  to  re- 
store peace  in  Asia. 

•Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  prompt  decision  according 
to  the  three  proposals  we  present  below,  and 
to  declare  Its  intention  to  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple and  to  other  nations. 

"1.  If  the  United  States  should  persist  in 
her  present  policy,  there  is  an  imminent 
danger  of  armed  conflicts  ensuing  betv.cen 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  regardless  of  the  calculated  design 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  natural  fear  for  the 
tension  being  heightened  at  the  33th  paral- 
lel in  Korea,  between  South  Korea,  who  has 
sent  troops  to  South  Vietnam,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  North  Korea,  who  has  pledged 
military  support  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (Vietcong),  on  the  other.  It  is  past 
any  dispute  that  our  involvement  In  these 
armed  conflicts  resulting  frcm  the  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  will  be  abso- 
lutely Incompatible  with  the  security  of  Ja- 
pan. 

•It  Is  true  that  Japan  is  bound  by  the  Se- 
curity treaty  to  collaborate  with  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  article  1  of  this  treaty 
holds  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  United  Nation  Charter,  international 
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disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
and  the  parties  to  the  treaty  shall  refrain 
from  "the  ttireat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  lndei>endence 
of  any  state."  We  believe  that  the  present 
use  of  force  by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
is  in  violation  of  these  provisions.  It  is  evi- 
dently in  line  with  the  general  rule  of  inter- 
national law  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  is  not 
necessarily  boimd  by  the  above  mentioned 
duty  of  collaboration.  This  point  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  position  of  the  United 
States'  who,  at  the  time  cf  the  Suez  crisis, 
opposed  the  military  actions  undertaken  by 
Britain  and  France,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  was  in  alliance  with  these 
two  nations. 

"Accordingly,  we  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
Government  to  manifest  its  position  imme- 
diately to  its  own  people  and  to  other  nations 
that  if  tlie  war  in  Vietnam  should  escalate 
into  a  v.ar  en  a  l-.rger  scale  in%olvir:g  addi- 
tional countries,  Japan  would  refuse  to  let 
the  U.S.  bares  in  J:  pan  be  u-ed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  military  combat  operations.  A  dec- 
laration of  the  Japanese  Government  in 
making  this  stand  will  in  itself  be  an  imjwr- 
tant  impetus  toward  preventing  the  war  in 
Vietnam  from  escalating  into  armed  conflicts 
bei'.veen  the  United  States  and  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"2.  The  direct  cause  of  such  expansion  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  air  attacks  by  the 
United  States  on  North  Vietnam.  For  this 
reason,  the  first  thing  that  should  take  place 
to  prevent  this  danger  is  the  cessation  of  the 
bombardment  on  North  V'ietnam  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
"Moreover,  the  air  attacks  on  the  North  are 
In  themselves  operations  beyond  the  limits  of 
self-defense,  even  if  further  escalation  of  the 
war  miglit  somehow  be  avoided.  Such  an 
abuse  of  the  right  of  self-defense  is  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  article  I  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Security  Treaty.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
endeavors  to  justify  its  actions  by  invoking 
sych  concepts  as  'retaliation'  cr  'coliective 
self-defen£eV  as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
air  attacks  on  the  North. 

•'Though  there  may  be  a  certain  degree  of 
aid  given  by  North  Vietnam  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  even  the  figures  given  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  •'White  Paper  on 
Vietnam"'  show  clearly  that  the  military 
assistance  from  the  North  is  very  modest  in 
terms  of  military  force.  Locking  back  en  the 
whole  process  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  aid  from 
the  North  has  been  more  of  a  counterbalance 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  military  aid 
offered  by  the  United  States  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  which  has  taken 
measures  to  suppress  any  groups  opposing  its 
policies,  and  has  forfeited  the  support  of  the 
people.  This  means  that  the  United  States  is 
not  entitled  to  justify  the  air  attacks  on  the 
North,  by  citing  the  "help  extended  by  North 
Vietnam  to  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
••For  these  two  reasons,  we  urge  the  Japa- 
nese Government  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  for  immediate  suspension  of  the  air 
attacks  on  the  North. 

••3.  At  present,  in  South  Vietnam,  a  grue- 
some war  is  going  on.  side  by  side  with  the 
air  attacks  en  the  North.  We  cannot  re- 
frain frcm  expressing  our  profound  indigna- 
tion against  the  recent  use  by  the  U.S.  forces 
of  napalm  bombs,  poisonous  gases  and  other 
atrocious  weapons,  and  especially  against 
the  bringing  in  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
Into  S-outli  Vietnam. 

"If  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
ficrht  the  National  Liberation  Front  with  such 
means  of  warfare,  which  would  make  the 
war  in  Vietnam  literally  a  war  of  annihila- 
tion, the  greater  part  cf  South  Vietnam  will 
inevitably  be  reduced  to  a  scorched  land  of 
complete"  devastation.  The  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  exhavisted  by  the  war  that  has 


lasted  more  than  20  years.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  their  not  desiring  continuation  of  such 
a  war.  The  United  States,  however,  is  pursu- 
ing war  efforts  and  destruction,  against  the 
will  of  the  Vietnamese  people  who  are  long- 
ing for  peace.  The  fact  that  Japan  belongs 
to  Asia  makes  it  all  the  more  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  inactive  in  the  face  of  the 
suffering  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam." 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  above,  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  conducted  by  the 
United  States  cannot  escape  from  being 
called  an  unexcusable  disregard  of  human 
dignity  and  the  right  of  national  self-de- 
termination. In  order  that  South  Vietnam 
should  emerge  out  of  its  present  condition  of 
misery  and  despair,  diplomatic  negotiations 
should  be  opened  without  delay  to  terminate 
the  war.  In  this  respect,  we  welcome  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  statement,  made  in  response 
to  the  proposal  by  the  17  ncn-alined  nations, 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  "remains 
ready  for  unconditional  discussions."  This 
kind  of  diplomatic  disctissicn.  however, 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  unconditicnal 
ceasefire,  so  that  there  can  be  no  room  for 
continued  military  operations  with  the  aim 
of  gaining  a  favorable  position  for  negotia- 
tion. 

The  essential  conditions  for  a  solution 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  be  firstly  to  base 
the  whole  argument  on  the  recognition  that 
this  war  is  fundamentally  a  civil  war.  and 
should  be  treated  as  such:  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  should  be  recognized  as  a  party 
to  the  negotiation:  the  United  States  troops 
should  eventually  be  withdrawn:  and  there 
should  be  corresponding  suspension  of  the 
aid  from  North  Vietnam. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, in  full  realization  of  the  points 
cited  above,  will  send  urgent  appeals  to  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  concerned  to 
open  diplomatic  negctiations  at  once,  to 
which  the  National  Liberation  Front  should 
be  a  party,  and  to  effect  an  immediate  cease- 
fire, so  that  there  will  be  the  earliest  possible 
restoration  of  peace  in  Vietnam. 


(Preprinted    for    private    circulation    from 

Bulletin  cf  the  Atomic  Sciertists,  vol.  XXI. 

No.  6.  June  19651 

The  Uxmi)  States  rx  Vietxam 
(By  George  McT.  Kah'n  ar.d  John  W.  Lewis) 

(Note. — The  auihcrs  are  prcfesscrs  of  gov-. 
err_ment  at  Ccrnell  University.  XIr.  Kahin 
is  also  direcWr  of  Cornells  scutheast  Asia 
program,  and  author  of  'Nationalism  and 
Revolution  in  Indonesia"  « 1952  i  and  editor  cf 
"Governments  and  Politics  of  Southea.Et 
Asia'^  (1964)  and  "Major  Governments  of 
Asia"  (19631.  Mr.  Lewis  is  author  of  "Lead- 
ership in  Communist  China'^  (1963^  and 
•'Major  Doctrines  of  Communist  Cluna" 
(1964K') 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  come  ftill 
circle  in  Vietnam,  both  militarily  and  in  the 
e5ort  to  build  up  a  viable  ncn-Communist 
government.  The  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  disregTird  the  similarities  between  the 
present  situation  and  that  cf  10  years  ago. 

The  Vietcong  has  for  some  time  now  con- 
trolled substantially  the  same  amount  of  ter- 
ritcrv — and  in  most  cases  the  some  areas — 
in  South  Vietnam  as  did  the  Vietminh  in 
1953-54. •  Moreover,  in  those  areas  of  the 
south  still  under  Saigon's  authority,  popular 
loyalty  to  the  Government  is  tenuous  and 
not  ajjprcciably  greater  than  that  accorded 
to  France  and  her  Vietnamese  proteges. 

The  French  under  Gen.  Henri  Navarre  made 
their  major  military  effort  in  1953-54  not  on 
the  assumption  that  they  could  defeat  the 
Vietminli  but  as  a  necessary  step  in  biiilding 


» Compare  for  example,  the  map  showing 
the  position  at  the  end  of  May  1953  In  Henri 
Navarre.  "Agonie  de  I'lndochtne  ( 1953-54  >" 
(Paris.  19561 .  p.  37.  with  the  map  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Jan.  31,  1965. 
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[F;otii  t'.ic  Jap;in  Times.  Apr.  21.  10651 
Dji  r  Committee  Hears  Briffing  on  Vietnam 

War— EoMEiNO    Wont    Induce    Hanoi    To 

Fv. Oil  Pkace  Talks.  Mai-umuto  Says 

ShiinlclU  M:itsiimoto.  adviser  to  the  For- 
ei^-n  OiTu-o  aiul  former  I,ibcr.il-Democr:ilic 
member  uf  the  Diet,  s.ud  Fnt1:iy  lie  doubtC't 
if  V.d.  air  r.Tids  on  North  Vietnam  would 
induce  North  Vietnam  to  respond  to  bids  for 
p.M.-.>  t  t\Us. 

M  '.isiiri^oto.  former  am'o.i--.5:.dor  to  Brit:iln. 
v.iio  recent ly  toured  the  tin-ee  Indcx'hinoso 
nn:ons  as  a  special  envoy  of  the  Goveru- 
n\-nit.  appeared  before  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives Foreign  AlT.urs  Conimittee  to  brief 
on  the  Vietnam  sltu.itlou. 

Also  appe.irin£»  at  tlie  committee  session 
were  Tnkcsld  Kuiko.  author  of  "The  War  in 
Vlet!"..im."  and  Tokumutsu  ri:ikamoto,  pro- 
fessor at  Aictu  University  and  chiirmaa  of 
the  Japan-Afro-Asia  Joint  Committee. 

All  three  men  spoke  up  ag.dnst  the  U.S. 
policies  tow.Lrd  Viemani. 

QuaUfym:.;  liis  statement  that  It  was  a 
pu;-c'.y  perjon.'l  point  of  view.  Mataumoto 
said  that,  while  the  Vietcong  did  identify 
Itacjlf  witli  communism  and  were  receiving 
help  from  North  Vietnam,  he  disagreed  with 
the  concention  of  a  higlily  placed  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment official  that  90  percent  of  the  Viet- 
con  '  were  Communists. 

About  U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
Matsumoto  said: 

"I  am  not  so  sure  if  the  bombings  would 
make  North  Vietnam  feel  like  heading  for  a 
peace  conference  Uible.  In  the  light  of  Ho 
Chi  Mmii's  p.\st  record  and  disposition.  North 
Vletnnm  Isn't  going  to  give  up  easily  In  spite 
of  the  air  raids." 

Matsumoto  said  it  would  be  e.xtremely  dif- 
ficult to  weaken  the  Vietcong  with  air  raids 
and  sporadic  attacks  alone. 

"If  you  want  to  exterminate  them,"  he 
said,  "you'll  have  to  destroy  the  whole  land. 
And  that  would  be  a  formidable  task  even 
for  a  strong  army." 

Matsumoto  noted  that  the  United  States 
was  beginning  to  realize  that  air  raids  on 
North  Vietnam  would  not  bring  about  the 
desired  results. 

He  said  that  was  why  the  United  States 
was  stepping  up  warfare  against  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Matsumoto  said  if  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  escalate  Its  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam.  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  probably  not  remain  silent.  He 
also  said  If  the  United  States  Intensified  its 
attack  on  the  'Vietcong.  the  entire  Viet- 
namese people  would  oppose  the  United 
States  and  the  war  might  be  turned  Into  a 
fierce  "racial  battle." 

Consequently,  Matsumoto  continued,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  peace  to  the  embattled 
country  as  soon  as  possible. 

"However,  there  have  been  no  concrete 
reactions  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
speech  at  Baltimore  and  it  's  re-^rettable  th.it 
the  Vietnam  situation  is  becoming  more  ag- 
gravated." Matsumoto  added. 

Matsumoto  said  the  U.S.  proposal  of  pro- 
viding $1^0  million  for  the  development  of 
southeajf  Asia,  including  North  Vietnam, 
was  ai^ndication  that  the  United  States  has 
recogmzed  the  necess'ty  of  promoting  the 
weifafe  of  the  people  in  that  area.  He  said 
it  woljld  also  be  well  for  Japan  to  increase 
her  eponmic  assistance  to  the  countries  in 
the  m-ea, 

ftsumoto  said  the  stabilization  of  the 
arenfc.'tnnot  be  achie.ed  for  long  by  military 
actipns,  politics,  and  Ideology  alone.  An 
ultimate  solution  to  the  problem  must  be 
obiained  by  raising  the  living  standards  of 
th)l  people  and  developing  the  economies  of 
tlie  countries. 

/Meanwhile,  Kaiko  declared  that  the  farm- 
ers hold  the  key  to  Vietnam  but  they  do  not 
trust  the  South  Vietnam  Government  and 
lean  more  toward  the  Vietcong. 


"If  tlie  Vietnam  war  is  to  be  won  by  mili- 
tary action,  it  mu.st  be  done  by  land  forces 
which  will  be  able  to  weed  out  the  enemy 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  South  Viet- 
nam. However,  If  the  Vietcong  are  to  be 
annihilated  all  the  farmers  mvist  be  killed. 
Tl'.e  United  States  is  stuck  in  a  quagmire,  not 
knowins;  wliethcr  it  can  win  the  war  or  not." 

On  the  other  hand.  Sakamoto  said  he  did 
not  think  the  four  conditions  decided  nt  the 
North  Vietnam  Conpre.«s  on  April  10  could 
be  put  into  practice  immediately.  Tlie  four 
coridilions  Include  respect  of  the  1954  Geneva 
a-'rc?mTit  o'l  Virtn.'m  and  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

IIl»  s  ud  it  was  nece.-isary  to  call  uiKin  world 
o-)iiiion  for  the  reali?,aiion  of  this  principle 
a.ncl  iciore  p>:,ice  a.'!  .■'luon  as  possible. 

Sak;'moto  said  that  the  Vietcong  were 
or?riiii:'cd  by  political,  rcli^rious.  and  mass  or- 
fTU'.i-.ations  before  the  f.irmatlon  in  January 
196:2  of  the  People's  Revolution  Party,  which 
corrc.-.n,.>'Uls  to  the  Conimuiiist  P.U'ty. 

H""  said  the  true  character  of  Vietcong 
was  set  forth  in  the  10  principles  announced 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  and  6  others 
.".d^ptcd  at  its  second  convention  in  January 
I9r,4. 

Its  aim.  he  said.  Is  to  knock  down  "U.S.  Im- 
perialists and  their  agents"  and  set  up  a 
racial  and  democratic  coalition  government. 

He  said  the  other  objectives  Included  en- 
forcement of  a  land  reform  pro<^am,  adop- 
tion of  policies  dedicated  to  neutrality  and 
peace,  and  peaceful  reunification  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Answering  questions  by  committee  mem- 
bers. Mat.-^umoto  said  there  was  no  need  for 
J.- pan  to  propose  the  holding  of  a  peace  con- 
ference at  preic?nt. 

He  said  various  moves  are  being  made  to 
convene  such  a  conference  and  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  Japan  to  declare  Itself  as  one  of 
th?  chief  advocates  of  peace  In  the  area. 

Socialist  Satoko  Tokano  then  said  she  be- 
lieved the  Government  should  tell  the 
United  States  that  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
n.am  Is  meaningless  and  asked  Matsumoto's 
view  on   this  matter. 

M.itsumoto  repl.ed  that  he  was  of  the 
sime  opinion,  adding  that  he  hoped  Henry 
Cabot  Ledge,  special  envoy  of  President 
Johnson,  would  convey  this  view  to  the 
Pr-'iclent. 

Kaiko  said  he  had  heard  that  even  U.S. 
vet: r. ins  who  fought  in  the  Korean  war  were 
of  the  opinion  that  "fanners  cannot  be 
blamed  for  helping  Vietcong  guerrillas,"  or 
"Vietcong  will  win  this  war." 

He  said  "now  that  the  Vietcong  have  de- 
cided to  light  to  the  last,  there  will  be  no 
alternative  but  to  recognize  the  Vietcong 
group  as  a  legal  entity  and,  finally,  for  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam. 


I  From    the    Asahi    Evening    News,    English 

edition  of  the  Japanese  Asahl] 
Japanese    Viewpoints:    Americans'    Justice 
(Letter  to  the  Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo) 

Editor:  I  do  not  understand  the  Ameri- 
cans any  more.  The  United  States  Is  con- 
tinually bombing  North  Vietnam  because 
t'aey  think  communism  ir,  evil. 

'Why  don't  the  Americans,  many  of  whom 
rrc  people  of  good  commonsensc,  think  about 
P'ltting  an  end  to  the  war? 

Is  the  United  States  to  continue  bombing 
tlU   North  Vietnam  Is  totally  destroyed? 

I  now  remember  the  atomic  bombings  on 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  The  United  States 
may  have  its  own  argument  for  dropping 
the  A-bombs  on  those  two  cities.  But  still 
there  remains  in  us  something  that  Is  un- 
convinced about  the  Justification  of  atomic 
bombings. 

We,  as  the  country  which  first  triggered 
the  war,  have  avoided  discussion  of  this 
subject. 


However,  the  attacks  on  North  Vietnam 
face  us  squarely  with  all  the  realities  in- 
volved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  Is 
bombing  North  Vietnam  for  reasons  which 
are   not  acceptable   to  other  nations. 

Why  on  e.irlh  must  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  drop  bonibs  on  North  Vietnam  when 
even    Canada    Is   voicing    Its   opposition? 

I  do  not  understand  any  longer  what  the 
American    peojjle    claim   as   justice. 

ElGO  Segawa, 

Jobless. 

SiNUAi  City. 


|Fri;m   the  Japan  Times,  Apr.  25,  1965] 
LoDc:-:    Ac.rf.ks   Japan    Will    Not    Be   Turned 

Into    Vietnam    'War   Base — L  B  J.s   Envot 

Sees  Premier;  Requests  Japan  Aid  Effort 

Special  U.S.  presidential  envoy  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato 
Saturday  agreed  that  Japan  can  never  be- 
come a  direct  operational  base  for  the  U.S. 
forces  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Tlieir  meeting  at  the  Prime  Minister's  offi- 
cial residence  at  Nagata-cho  S.iturday  began 
at  4  p  m.  and  lasted  more  than  2  hours. 
Lodge  arrived  at  1 :59  p.m.  Saturday. 

Sato  told  Lodge  that  Japan  is  Increasingly 
concerned  over  expansion  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  also  conveyed  Japan's  desire  that  the 
United  States  make  more  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Lodge,  former  ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam, said  the  United  States  is  fighting  to 
secure  the  freedom  and  liberty  In  South 
Vietnam  and  also  expressed  a  hope  that 
Japan  understands  the  difficulties  now  facing 
the  United  States  to  obtain  these  objectives 
in  Vietnam. 

Lodge  also  urged  that  Japan  undertake  an 
active  role  In  tlie  development  of  southeast 
Asia  under  the  program  recently  suggested 
In  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Baltimore 
sjcccli. 

Lodge,  who  is  on  a  tour  of  Oceania  and  F.j 
Eastern  countries  as  Johnson's  special  envoy, 
arrived  at  Tokyo  International  Airport  by  a 
special  plane  Saturday  afternoon  for  a  3-day 
stay  In  Tokyo. 

Soon  after  his  arrival.  Lodge  visited  the 
Prime  Minister  at  his  official  residence,  ac- 
companied by  U.S.  Ambassador  Edwin  O. 
Relschauer. 

The  meeting  was  also  attended  by  Foreign 
Minister  Etsusaburo  Shilna  and  Chief  Cabi- 
net Secretary  Tomisaburo  Hashimoto. 

After  the  meeting.  Hashimoto  said  Lodge 
did  not  have  a  special  proposal  to  make  but 
exchanged  views  with  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  Vietnam  Issue. 

Hashimoto,  however,  refrained  from  dis- 
closing whether  or  no^;  Sato  presented  to 
Lodge  a  concrete  Japanese  plan  for  perxeful 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  question. 

Hashimoto  said  that  Sato  told  Lodge  that 
the  United  States  should  not  Involve  Japan 
in  the  Vietnam  war  by  turning  Its  bases  here 
into  direct  operational  points  for  its  military 
operations  In  Vietnam.  Lodge  reportedly  an- 
swered that  he  agreed  with  Sato's  view  on  this 
matter. 

According  to  Hashimoto.  Lodge,  going  Into 
details  over  Johnson's  plan  for  southeast 
Asia's  economic  development,  added  that  the 
United  States  does  not  yet  have  a  concrete 
plan  for  such  a  program.  He  said,  however, 
that  the  United  States  exnects  Japan  can  co- 
operate actively  In  the  program  because  of 
Its  geographical  proximity,  experience,  and 
know-how  in  the  Asian  development. 
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JProm   the   Mainlchl   Daily   News    Apr.  21, 

19651 
Japanese  Sages  Urge  Immediate  Suspension 
OP  North  Vietnam  Air  Attacks 
President  Tetsuzo  Tanlkawa.  of  Hosei  Uni- 
versity, Novelist  Jlro  Osaragi  and  three  pro- 
fessors emeritus  of  Toklo  University — Toshi- 
yoshie    Mlyazawa,    Hyoe    Ouchl    and    Sakae 


Wagatsuma— Tuesday  filed  a  Joint  proposal 
with  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  that  the 
Government  appeal  to  the  United  States  for 
an  immediate  suspension  of  air  attacks  on 
Nortli  Vietnam. 

In  this  proposal,  they  also  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  clarify  its  position  that  If  the 
war  m  Vietnam  should  escalate  to  a  larger 
Fcale  involving  other  countries,  Japan  would 
disapprove  American  military  bases  In  Japan 
being  used  for  combat  operations. 

At  the  same  time,  they  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  appeal  to  the  United  States  and  other 
nrUions  cou'-crned  to  open  diplomatic  nego- 
t'ations  at  once,  to  which  the  Vietcong  should 
be  admitted,  and  to  effect  an  immediate 
ceasehre. 

They  sent  an  Engli.sh  version  of  this  three- 
item  proposal  to  U.S.  President  Lyndon  B. 
john.son,  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  U.S.  Senators  Tuesday  in  an  attempt  to 
deepen  the  American  authorities'  under- 
standing of  their  efforts  to  restore  peace  In 
Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Prime  Minister  Sato  made  no  immediate 
,inswer  to  their  proposal,  but  the  five  in- 
tellectuals told  the  press  later  that  they 
believe  the  Prime  Minister  will  take  their 
request  into  full  consideration. 

A  total  of  93  scholars,  artists,  novelists  and 
educators  signed  the  proposal  before  It  was 
handed  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  liis  of- 
ficial residence  Tuesday  afternoon. 

According  to  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary 
Tomisaburo  Hashimoto,  the  Prime  Minister 
told  the  five  representatives  of  academic  and 
ciUtural  circles  that  thj  Government  is 
counting  on  action  by  France  to  have  the 
North  Vietnamese  infiltration  into  South 
Vietnam  suspended,  by  utill/.ing  her  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Communist  Chinese  governments. 

Sato  also  explained  his  stand  that,  al- 
though It  Is  duncult  for  the  Government  to 
step  into  the  Vietnamese  dispute  at  the  pres- 
ent stage,  he  intends  to  spare  no  efforts  to  re- 
store peace  in  Vietnam,  and  support  the  re- 
cent Johnson  speech  as  a  member  of  the 
free  nations. 
The  text  of  the  appeal  follows: 
"The  devastation  and  the  danger  brought 
about  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  causing  unsur- 
passable misery  to  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
but  it  Is  also  constituting  a  great  menace 
to  peace  in  Asia  and  to  the  security  of  Ja- 
pan. It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  rapidly 
growing  among  the  Japanese  people  concern 
and  apprehension  as  to  the  implications  of 
the  war.  We  deeply  regret  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  not  taken  any  positive  ac- 
tion by  way  of  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  Japan  and  to  re- 
store peace  In  Asia. 

"Therefore,  we  strongly  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  prompt  decision  according 
to  the  three  proposals  we  present  below,  and 
to  declare  its  intention  to  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple and  to  other  nations. 

"1.  If  the  United  States  should  persist  in 
her  present  policy,  there  i.';  an  imminent 
danger  of  armed  conflicts  ensuing  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  regardless  of  the  calculated  der-lgn 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Piu-thermore,  there  is  a  natural  fear  for  the 
tension  being  heightened  at  the  3Sth  paral- 
lel in  Korea,  between  South  Korea,  who  has 
sent  troops  to  South  Vietnam,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  North  Korea,  who  has  pledged 
military  support  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (Vietcong),  on  the  other.  It  is  past 
any  dispute  that  our  Involvement  In  these 
armed  conflicts  resulting  from  the  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  will  be  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  the  security  of  Ja- 
pan. 

"It  Is  true  that  Japan  is  bound  by  the  se- 
curity treaty  to  collaborate  with  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  article  1  of  this  treaty 
holds  that.  In  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  tlie  United  Nation  Charter,  international 


disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
and  the  parties  to  the  treaty  shall  refrain 
from  "the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  Independence 
of  any  state."  We  believe  that  the  present 
use  of  force  by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 
is  in  violation  of  these  provisions.  It  is  evi- 
dently in  line  with  the  general  rule  of  inter- 
national law  that  In  such  a  case  Japan  is  not 
necessarily  bound  by  tlie  above  mentioned 
duty  of  collaboration.  This  point  Is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  position  of  the  United 
Slates  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis, 
opposed  the  military  actions  undertaken  by 
Britain  and  France,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  was  in  alliance  with  these 
two  nations. 

"Accordingly,  ■w.'e  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
Go\ernnient,  to  manifest  Its  position  imme- 
diately to  its  own  people  and  to  other  nations 
that  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  sliould  escalate 
into  a  v;ar  en  a  larger  scale  involving  addi- 
tional countries,  Japan  would  refuse  to  let 
the  US.  ba.'^es  in  J:  pan  be  u.-ed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  military  combat  operations.  A  dec- 
laration of  the  Japanese  Government  in 
making  this  stand  will  in  itself  be  an  impor- 
tant impetus  toward  preventing  the  war  in 
Vietnam  from  escalating  Into  armed  conflicts 
between  the  United  States  and  China  or  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"2.  The  direct  cause  of  such  expansion  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  the  air  attacks  by  the 
United  States  on  North  Vietnam.  For  this 
reason,  the  first  thing  that  should  take  place 
to  prevent  this  danger  is  tlie  cessation  of  the 
bombardment  on  North  Vietnam  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
"Moreover,  the  air  attacks  on  the  North  are 
in  themselves  operations  beyond  the  limits  of 
self-defense,  even  if  further  escalation  of  tlie 
war  might  sonieliow  be  avoided.  Sucli  an 
abuse  of  the  right  of  self-defense  is  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  article  I  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Security  Treaty.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
endeavors  to  justify  its  actions  by  Invoking 
such  concepts  as  'retaliation'  or  'collective 
self-defense,'  as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
air  attacks  on  the  North. 

"Though  there  may  be  a  certain  degree  of 
aid  given  by  North  Vietnam  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  even  the  figures  given  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  "White  Paper  on 
Vietnam"  show  clearly  that  the  military 
assistance  from  the  North  is  very  modest  in 
terms  of  military  force.  Looking  back  on  tlie 
whole  process  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  we 
are  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  aid  from 
the  North  has  been  more  of  a  counterbalance 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  military  aid 
offered  by  the  United  States  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  which  has  taken 
measures  to  suppress  any  groups  opposing  Its 
policies,  and  has  forfeited  the  support  of  the 
people.  This  means  that  the  United  States  is 
not  entitled  to  Justify  the  air  attacks  on  the 
North,  by  citing  the  help  extended  by  North 
Vietnam  to  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
"For  these  two  reasons,  we  urge  the  Japa- 
nese Government  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  for  immediate  suspension  of  the  air 
attacks  on  the  North. 

"3.  At  present,  in  South  Vietnam,  a  grue- 
some war  is  going  on,  side  by  side  with  the 
air  attacks  on  the  North.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  profound  indigna- 
tion against  the  recent  use  by  the  U.S.  forces 
of  napalm  bonibs,  poisonous  gases  and  other 
atrocious  weapons,  and  especially  against 
the  bringing  In  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
into  South  Vietnam. 

"If  the.'Unlted  States  should  continue  to 
fight  the  National  Liberation  Front  with  such 
means  of  warfare,  which  would  make  the 
war  in  Vietnam  literally  a  war  of  annihila 


lasted  more  than  20  years.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  their  not  desiring  continuation  of  such 
a  war.  The  United  States,  however,  is  pursu- 
ing war  efforts  and  destruction,  against  the 
win  of  the  Vietnamese  people  who  are  long- 
ing for  peace.  The  fact  that  Japan  belongs 
to  Asia  makes  it  all  the  more  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  Inactive  in  the  face  of  the 
suffering  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam." 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  above,  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam  conducted  by  the 
United  States  cannot  escape  from  being 
called  an  unexcusable  disregard  of  human 
dignity  and  the  right  of  national  self-de- 
termination. In  order  that  South  Vietnam 
should  emerge  out  of  its  present  condition  of 
misery  and  despair,  diplomatic  negotiations 
should  be  opened  without  delay  to  terminate 
the  war.  tin  this  respect,  we  welcome  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  statement,  made  in  response 
to  the  proposal  by  the  17  non-alined  nations, 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  "remains 
ready  for  unconditional  discussions."  This 
kind  of  diplomatic  discussion,  however, 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  unconditional 
ceasefire,  so  that  there  can  be  no  room  for 
continued  military  operations  with  the  aim 
of  gaining  a  favorable  position  for  negotia- 
tion. 

The  essential  conditions  for  a  solution 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  be  firstly  to  base 
the  whole  argument  on  the  recognition  that 
this  war  is  fundamentally  a  civil  war,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such;  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  should  be  recognized  as  a  party 
to  the  negotiation;  the  United  States  troops 
should  eventually  be  withdrawn;  and  there 
should  be  corresponding  suspension  of  the 
aid  from  North  Vietnam. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, in  full  realization  of  the  points 
cited  above,  will  send  urgent  appeals  to  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  concerned  to 
open  diplomatic  negotiations  at  once,  to 
which  the  National  Liberation  Front  should 
be  a  party,  and  to  effect  an  Imraediate  cease- 
fire, so  that  there  will  be  the  earliest  jjossible 
restoration  of  peace   in  Vietnam. 


(Preprinted  for  private  circulation  from 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Sciertists,  vol.  XXI, 
No.  6,  June  19651  — 

The  United  States  in  Vietnam 
(By  George  McT.  Kahin  ar.d  John  W.  Lewis) 
(Note. — The  authors  are  professors  of  gov- 
ernment at  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Kahin 
is  also  director  of  Cornell's  southeast  Asia 
program,  and  author  of  "Nationalism  and 
Revolution  in  Indonesia"  (1952)  and  editor  of 
"Governments  and  Politics  of  Southeast 
Asia"  (1964)  and  "Major  Governments  of 
Asia"  (1963).  Mr.  Lewis  is  author  of  "Lead- 
ership in  Communist  China"  (1963)  and 
"Major  Doctrines  of  Communist  China" 
(1964).) 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  come  full 
circle  in  Vietnam,  both  militarily  and  in  the 
effort  to  build  up  a  viable  non-Communist 
government.  Tlie  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford to  disregard  the  similarities  between  the 
present  situation  and  that  of  10  years  ago. 

The  Vietcong  has  for  some  time  now  con- 
trolled substantially  the  same  amount  of  ter- 
ritory— and  in  most  cases  the  same  areas — 
in  South  Vietnam  as  did  the  Vietminh  in 
1953-54.'  Moreover,  in  those  areas  of  the 
south  still  under  Saigon's  authority,  popular 
loyalty  to  the  Government  is  tenuous  and 
not  appreciably  greater  than  that  accorded 
to  France  and  her  Vietnamese  proteges. 

The  French  under  Gen.  Henri  Navarre  made 
their  major  military  effort  In  1953-54  not  on 
the  assumption  that  they  could  defeat  the 
Vietminh  but  as  a  necessary  step  in  building 


1  Compare  for  example,  the  map  showing 
rion  "the  'greTtcr  paVt'of  s"outh  Vi'etnam  will     the  position  at  the  end  of  May  1953  In  Henr^ 
inev  tably  be  reduced  to  a  scorched  land  of     Navarre,  "Agonie  de  I'Indochme   (1953-54) 
complete  devastation.     The  people  of  South     (Paris,  1956)  ,p^  «''',T"fo«?'  ""'^  '" 
Vietnam  are  exhausted  by  the  war  that  has     York  Times  of  Jan.  31,  1965. 
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a  position  of  greater  strength  from  which  to 
negotiate/"  Similarly,  we  are  now  insisting 
that  greater  military  power  must  be  brought 
to  bear  before  we  can  attain  a  suitable  posi- 
tion for  negotiations.  The  French  Ignored 
then,  and  the  United  States  Is  Ignoring  now. 
basic  political  factors  that  limit  what  can  be 
achieved  by  military  power.  With  us  as  with 
the  French,  the  lack  of  popular  support  for  a 
regime  artificially  fostered  by  Western 
backers  and  out  of  line  with  the  mainstream 
of  Vietnamese  nationalism  has  precluded  any 
politically  effective  application  of  military 
power. 

E.UILT    .\TTEMPTS    TO    BCTLD    .\    GOVERNMENT 

American  efforts  to  biiild  up  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  government  in  Vietnam  began  at 
least  5  years  before  the  1954  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Indochina  and  were  initially  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  and  in  support  of 
the  French.-  Abandoning  Roosevelt's  post- 
war objective  of  denying  Vietnam  to  France 
and  making  it  a  United  Nations  trusteeship.' 
the  Trtiman  administration  backed  France  in 
her  efforts  to  reimpose  military  control.^  In 
adopting  this  policy.  Trumans  advisers  were 
hoping  that  either  concurrently  or  following 
the  reestabllshment  of  such  control,  France 
would  grant  a  substantial  measure  of  Inde- 
pendence to  a  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
Government.  But  that  hope  rested  on  a  fun- 
damental error  in  assessing  Vietnamese  po- 
litical forces  and  was  shattered  politically " 
quite  as  dramatically  as  subsequently  it  was 
militarily  with  the  debacle  of  Dlenbienphu. 
During  its  early  efforts  to  build  up  a  Viet- 
namese Government.  Washington  failed  to 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  Vietminh  were  regarded  as  the  sym- 
bol of  Vietnamese  nationalism — for  most 
non-Corrununlsts    as    well    as    Communists. 


-See  Anthony  Eden.  "Full  Circle"  (Boston, 
I960) .  p.  100.  and  Navarre,  op.  clt. 

^  By  1954  American  aid  to  the  French  war 
effort  in  Indochina  was  considerably  greater 
than  the  amount  France  herself  was  spend- 
ing on  these  operations.  In  September  1953 
the  French  Prime  Minister  announced  that 
the  additional  aid  then  being  granted  by  the 
United  States  would  defray  70  percent  of 
France's  expenditure  on  the  war.  Finally  in 
1954  "the  American  Government  undertook 
to  underwrite  the  entire  cost  of  the  war, 
allocating  $1,175  million  for  that  purpose" 
(Donald  Lancaster.  "The  Emancipation  of 
French  Indochina"  (Oxford,  1961  ] .  p.  417) . 

'  Roosevelt  indicated  that  he  had  this  In 
mind  at  the  1945  '^'alta  Conference:  see  Al- 
lan B.  Cole,  ed.,  "Conflict  in  Indochina  and 
International  Repercussions:  A  Documentary 
History,  1945-55"  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1956),  pp. 
47-48. 

■  The  United  States  consistently  urged  the 
French  to  grant  real  independence  to  the 
states  of  Indochina,  but  our  urging  was  polite 
and  restrained.  Any  real  pressure,  it  was  felt, 
would  so  antagonize  the  French  as  to  have 
adverse  effects  upon  American  plans  to  make 
France  a  keystone  In  the  defense  of  Europe. 
Even  after  1950,  American  efforts  to  exert 
pressure  on  France  In  the  Far  East  were  In- 
hibited by  what  the  United  States  deemed  to 
be  her  more  Important  European  objectives — 
first  the  commitment  to  NATO,  and  later  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  European  Defense 
Community,  which  was  ultimately  defeated 
by  France  herself. 

"^ven  if  France  had  yielded  to  our  request 
that  she  grant  real  independence  to  the 
puppet  government  she  promoted  under  Em- 
peror Bao  Dal,  it  was  most  unlikely  that  a 
majority  of  the  Vietnamese  would  have 
chosen  him  over  Ho  Chi  Minh.  As  Eden  de- 
scribed Bao  Dai,  he  was  "neither  a  p)opular 
nor  an  Inspiring  figure.  He  preferred  the 
casino  to  the  council  chamber  and  the  antics 
of  his  corrupt  and  transient  ministers  in 
Saigon  did  not  appeal  to  moderate  nation- 
alist opinion'  (Eden,  op.  cit.,  p.  89). 


And  the  United  States,  by  associating  itself 
with  France's  effort,  took  Its  first  long  step 
toward  making  the  Vietnamese  cynical  about 
American  protestations  of  support  for  na- 
tional self  determination.  Thus  ended  the 
first  U.S.  attempt  to  build  up  a  competing 
government  in  Vietnam. 

This  failure  left  two  important  political 
legacies:  First,  the  Vietminh  had  gained 
overriding  control  of  Vietnamese  national- 
ism; and  second,  most  of  rural  Vietnam, 
south  as  well  as  north,  had  become  ac- 
customed to  being  administered  by  the 
Vietminh  and  had  reason  to  be  loyal  to  it. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Vietnamese  peasant,  the 
Vietminh  had  rid  the  country  of  colonial  rule 
and  had  enacted  beneficial  social  reforms, 
especially  In  the  agrarian  sphere.  These 
legacies  have  powerfully  affected  the  political 
scene  in  post-Geneva  Vietnam  and  still  limit 
the  possibilities  for  attaining  American  ob- 
jectives there. 

Yet  despite  these  Inherent  disadvantages, 
soon  after  the  Geneva  Conference  the  United 
suites  for  the  second  time  attempted  to  es- 
tablish an  anti-Communist  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment, this  time  no  longer  in  association 
with  Prance.  Although  the  circumstances 
might  have  seemed  to  doom  this  American 
effort  from  the  outset — no  matter  how  en- 
lightened its  execution — there  was  one  cru- 
cially important,  though  temporary  and  in  a 
sense  artificial,  advantage  which  the  United 
States  enjoyed.  This  derived  from  the  un- 
equivocal provision  in  the  Geneva  accords 
that  elections  would  be  held  In  July  1956, 
under  International  supervision,  to  unify  the 
country  under  one  government."  In  antici- 
pation of  these  elections  (and  also  because  of 
Its  preoccupation  with  the  economic  rehabili- 
tation of  the  North),  the  Vietminh  initially 
honored  a  central  provision  of  the  accords 
and  abstained  from  militant  tactics  In  the 
South.  The  American-sponsored  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  government  thereby  won  a  reprieve 
lasting  several  years  In  which  to  could  have 
built  up  popular  support. 

THE   GENEVA   ACCORDS 

To  un'Serstand  why  the  Vietminh  granted 
this  reprieve,  and  Indeed  to  appreciate  both 
the  course  of  subsequent  developments  and 
the  possibilities  open  today,  it  Is  essential  to 
understand  certain  features  of  the  Geneva 
accords  which  have  frequently  been  over- 
looked. Moscow  and  Peiplng  each  for  Its 
own  special  reasons,-  pressured  the  Vietminh 
into  signing  an  armistice  with  France  and 
negotiating  a  political  settlement  which,  it 


"  See  article  7  of  the  "Final  Declaration  of 
the  Geneva  Conference."  in  "Further  Docu- 
ments Relating  to  the  Discussion  of  Indo- 
china at  the  Geneva  Conference,  June  16- 
July  21.  1954,"  hereafter  referred  to  as 
Geneva  Accords  (London  [Her  Majesty's  Sta- 
tionery Office,  Cmd.  9239],  1954),  p.  10.  Sig- 
nificantly, article  7  stipulates  that  the  elec- 
tions were  to  be  antecedent  to  and  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  "fundamental  free- 
doms, gxiaranteed  by  democratic  institu- 
tions" and  that  the  elections  were  to  be  held 
"in  order  to  Insure  •  •  •  that  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions  obtain  for  free  expression  of 
the  national  will."  This  particular  portion 
of  the  accords  has  frequently  been  quoted 
out  of  context,  with  the  key  phrases  in  re- 
verse order.  In  order  to  justify  the  refusal  to 
hold  elections  on  the  grounds  that  the  nec- 
essary conditions  did  not  exist. 

'  The  Soviet  Union  probably  put  pressure 
on  the  Vietminh  In  order  to  Induce  France 
to  stay  out  of  the  projected  European  De- 
fense Community;  see  Lancaster,  op.  cit..  pp. 
336-337.  and  Daniel  Lerner  and  Raymond 
Aron,  editor,  "France  Defeats  EDC"  (New 
York,  19571,  pp.  16-17.  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  determined  to  embark  on  Its 
somewhat  delayed  5-year  plan  and  tempo- 
rarily to  lay  aside  Its  more  militant  line. 
For  China's  relationship  to  the  Vietminh  at 
the  conference,  see  Lancaster,  op.  clt.,  p.  334. 
t 


was  generally  agreed,  gave  the  Vietminh  con- 
trol over  far  less  territory  than  Its  military 
position  warranted."  Nevertheless,  had  they 
been  carried  through  In  their  entirety  ac- 
cords could  have  served  the  Vletmlnhs  in- 
terests. 

The  basis  of  the  accords  was  a  military 
truce  between  the  Vietminh  and  France. 
This  was  designed  to  end  the  9-year-old  war 
and  open  the  way  for  an  internationally  sup- 
ported political  agreement  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  outstand- 
ing problems.  The  political  accords  agreed 
to  at  Geneva  "■  established  the  conditions  for 
transferring  political  competition  to  the  elec- 
toral plane.  The  Vietminh.  yielding  to  So- 
viet and  Chinese  pressure."  laid  down  Its 
arms  and  agreed  to  the  temporary  partition 
of  the  country.'-  pending  reunification 
through     nationwide     elections."    It     dis- 
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"  The  Vietminh  agreed  not  only  to  give  up 
control  of  rich  areas  In  the  delta  south  of 
Saigon  but  also  to  evacuate  major  centers 
of  support  north  of  the  13th  parallel.  As 
French  Premier  Mend6s-France  stated  before 
the  National  Assembly:  "So  far  as  the  de- 
marcation line  is  concerned,  the  enemy  was 
asking  for  the  13th  parallel;  and  today  we 
have  the  17th.  Now  between  the  13lh 
and  17th  parallel  Tourane  |now  Danang] 
and  Hue  are  located,  and  there  are  three 
provinces  which  have  always  shown  allegi- 
ance to  the  Vietminh  and  which  the  Viet- 
minh Is  now  going  to  evacuate  so  that  they 
may  pass  under  our  control"  (Journal  Offi- 
clel  de  la  Republlque  Francalse,  Debats  Par- 
lementalres,  Assemblee  Nationale,  Stance  du 
vendredl  23  julllet  1954  [Paris,  1954 1,  p. 
3580). 

'  The  political  accords  at  Geneva  were 
subscribed  to  by  verbal  assent  by  Cambodia. 
China,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(Vietminh),  France,  Laos,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Vietnam  (French-sponsored 
Bao  Dal  regime)  were  not  parties  to  the  ac- 
cords, but  the  United  States  made  its  own 
unilateral  declaration  (see  [17]  below). 

"As  the  New  York  Times  correspondent, 
Tillman  Durdin,  cabled  from  Geneva: 
"Vietminh  leaders  are  not  entirely  happy 
about  the  peace  settlement  in  Vietnam.  A 
number  of  members  of  the  Vietminh  delega- 
tion have  declared  openly  that  pressure  from 
Chinese  Communist  Premier  Chou  En-lai 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav  M. 
Molotov  forced  their  regime  to  accept  less 
than  It  rightfully  should  have  obtained 
here."  These  Vietminh  officials  contended, 
according  to  Durdin,  that  the  military  situ- 
ation In  Vietnam  would  have  given  the  Viet- 
minh almost  full  control  within  a  year,  and 
that  Cambodia  and  Laos  could  have  taken 
over  eventually.  They  saw  the  settlement  as 
a  sort  of  appeasement;  "in  Interests  of  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  international  rela- 
tions," they  feel  "their  revolution  has  been 
slowed  down,  if  not  halted,  right  on  the  verge 
of  complete  success"  (New  York  Times,  July 
25,  1954).  See  also  Jean  Lacouture  and 
Philippe  Devillers,  "La  fin  d'une  guerre: 
Indochine   1954"    (Paris,   1960),  pp.  282-285. 

'-The  Vietminh,  as  well  as  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  also  recognized  the  potential 
danger  In  further  fighting,  should  it  lead  to 
a  massive  American  Intervention.  With  the 
promise  of  elections  before  them,  however, 
the  Communists  had  little  reason  to  chal- 
lenge the  United  States  further  and  thereby 
determine  the  credibility  of  vegue  warnings 
about  massive  retaliation. 

"The  official  Vietminh  newspaper.  Nhan- 
Dan,  reflected  the  confident  expectation  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  elections  would 
be  held  when.  Just  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Conference,  it  reported:  "The  final  dec- 
laration of  the  Geneva  Conference  has 
stipulated  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  Indochina  and  •  •  •  general  elec- 
tions In  each  country  of  Indochina.  •  •  ♦ 


mantled  its  government  south  of  the  17th 
narallel  and  withdrew  Its  armed  forces  to  the 
North  It  was  generally  anticipated  that  the 
Vietminh  would  win  the  elections  scheduled 
for  1956'  "  ^"^  because  the  accords  stipulated 
that  France  would  remain  In  South  Vietnam 
uiitU  the  elections  were  held  the  Vietminh 
felt  that  its  interests  were  secured. 

The  military  truce,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
was  between  the  Vietminh  and  France  alone. 
And  France  was  to  malnualn  responsibility 
in  South  Vietnam  until  elections  were  held.'^ 
The  question  at  Issue  is  not  affected  by  the 
fact  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Bao 
Dai's  representative  signed  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords Bao  Dai's  government  was  not  endowed 
as  yet  with  any  real  political  substance." 
It  was  no  more  than  an  adjunct  of  and 
subordinate  to  French  power,  and  was  so  re- 
c'-.rded  by  the  Vietminh.  The  United  States, 
for  its  part,  while  unwilling  to  signify  its 
adherence  to  the  accords,  did  Issue  a  xmi- 
lateral  declaration,  which  stated,  specifically 
with  reference  to  the  provision  for  elections 
in  Vietnam:  "In  the  case  of  nations  now 
divided  against  their  will,  we  shall  continue 
to  seek  to  achieve  unity  through  elections 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to  insure 
that  they  are  conducted  fairly."  " 


Hanoi  initially  carried  out  the  central  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  accords  and  eschewed 
violence  south  of  the  17th  parallel.  Expect- 
ing elections,  it  did  not  wish  to  alienate  those 
whose  electoral  support  It  sought;  in  the 
years  just  after  Geneva  it  relied  primarily  on 
political  competition.'" 

It  was  obvioiisly  a  much  surprised  Viet- 
minh that  came  to  realize  during  1955-56 
that  the  French  were  disengaging  from  the 
responsibilities  they  had  accepted  at  Ge- 
neva— thereby  permitting  the  introduction 
of  an  Increased  American  presence — and  that 
elections  were  not  going  to  be  held."  When 
on  July  16.  1955,  the  Diem  government  an- 
nounced,-" with  American  backing,  that  It 
would  defy  the  provision  calling  for  national 
elections,  it  violated  a  central  condition 
which  had  made  the  Geneva  accords  accept- 
able to  the  Vietminh.  Regardless  of  what 
sophistry  has  been  employed  to  demonstrate 
otherwise.  In  encouraging  this  move  the 
United  States  departed  from  the  position 
taken  in  its  own  unilateral  declaration.  And 
France  in  acquiescing  abandoned  the  re- 
sponsibility which  she  had  unequivocally  ac- 
cepted a  year  earlier.^' 


The  above-mentioned  recognition  and  stipu- 
lation, on  the  one  hand,  guarantee  the  con- 
BOllUatlon  of  our  basic  victories,  and  on  the 
other,  create  favorable  conditions  for  us  to 
overcome  all  difficulties  and  go  forward  to 
settle  peacefully  the  quesfon  of  complete 
national  unity  and  independence"  (Radio 
Hanoi,  July  25,  1954).  See  also  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  interview  v;ith  Hsinhua  News  Agency, 
Radio  Peiplng.  Sept.  21,  1954,  and  the  state- 
ment of  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  reported 
on  Radio  Hanoi,  Nov.  5,  1954. 

"Former  President  Eisenhower  has 
written:  "I  have  never  talked  or  corre- 
sponded with  a  person  knowledgeable  in 
Indochinese  affairs  who  did  not  agree  that 
had  elections  been  held  as  of  the  time  of 
the  fighting  possibly  80  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation would  have  voted  for  the  Communist 
Ho  Chi  Minh"  (Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
"Mandate  for  Change:  The  White  House 
Years.  1953-56"  (London.  1963),  p.  372). 

■'Paragraph  (a)  of  article  14  of  the 
"Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities" 
could  not  be  more  explicit.  It  states:  "Pend- 
ing the  general  elections  which  will  bring 
about  the  reunification  of  Vietnam,  the  con- 
duct of  civil  administration  In  each  regroup- 
ing zone  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
whose  forces  are  to  be  regrouped  there  In  vir- 
tue of  the  present  agreement"  (Geneva  ac- 
cords, p.  30) .  This  was  clearly  the  Vletmlnh's 
understanding.  Thus,  on  Jan.  1.  1955,  Pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Dong  declared:  "It  was  with 
you,  the  French,  that  we  signed  the  Geneva 
agreements,  and  It  is  up  to  you  to  see  that 
they  are  respected  "  (Philippe  Devillers,  "The 
Struggle  for  the  Unification  of  Vietnam"  in 
P.  J.  Honey,  ed..  North  Vietnam  Today,  (New 
York,  1962),  p.  31). 

"^ot  until  early  1955  did  France  re- 
linquish control  over  South  Vietnam's  de- 
fense, monetary  and  tariff  policy,  and  port 
control,  and  It  was  In  February  of  that  year 
that  South  Vietnam  gained  control  of  its 
own  armed  forces.  The  Republic  of  Vietnam 
was  proclaimed  on  Oct.  26,  1955,  but 
French  troops  were  not  evacuated  from  the 
country  xiMtil  April  1956. 

""Extracts  from  Verbatim  Record  of 
Eighth  Plenary  Session,"  Geneva  accords,  p. 
7.  Nowhere  In  Its  own  declaration  did  the 
United  States  recognize  the  political  parti- 
tion of  Vietnam;  insofar  as  It  referred  to  the 
country,  it  designated  it  as  "Vietnam,"  not 
"South  Vietnam"  and  "North  Vietnam."  In 
addition,  the  unilateral  declaration  stipu- 
lated that  the  United  States  would  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb  the 
accords  and  that  it  would  view  any  renewal 


of  aggression  with  grave   concern  and  as  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security. 

i»See.  for  instance,  the  speech  by  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong,  Radio  Peiplng,  July  23, 
1954;  see  also  Radio  Hanoi,  Sept.  28,  1954, 
Mar.  28,  1955.  and  Apr.  29.  1956. 

'"  Even  following  the  evacuation  of  French 
troops,  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
held  that  France  was  still  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  Geneva  accords  were  imple- 
mented. Thus,  on  May  1,  1956,  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  stated:  "The. withdrawal  of 
French  troops  from  South  Vietnam  can 
neither  cancel  nor  lessen  the  responsibility 
of  the  French  Government  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  implementation  of  the  Geneva 
agreements.  *  •  *  Legally,  factually,  and  ac- 
tually, the  South  Vietnam  administration  is, 
jointly  with  the  French  Government,  re- 
sponsible for  the  application  of  the  Geneva 
agreements.  It  is  the  successor  to  the  French 
Government  in  the  continuation  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Geneva  agreements" 
(R.adio  Hanoi,  May  1,  1956). 

^-See  Cole,  op  cit.,  pp.  226-228,  and  Lan- 
caster, op  cit.,  pp.  370-372. 

-'  That   France   had   accepted   the  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  the  Geneva  accords 
were  carried  out  was  made  clear  from  the 
outset.      See,    for    Instance,    statements    of 
cabinet  ministers  before  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,   as  noted   by   Roger  Pinto 
(legal  consultant  to  the  French  Delegation 
to    the    United   Nations,    1949-1956)    in    "La 
France  et  les  Etats  d'Indochlne  devant  les 
accords  de  Geneve,"  Revue  Francalse  de  Sci- 
ence Politique,  v,  1    (January-March  1955). 
On    Feb.     23,     1956,    M.    Pineau,    French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  stated:   "We  are 
not  entirely  masters  of  the  situation.     The 
Geneva   accords  on  the  one  Land  and  the 
pressure  of  our  allies  on  the  other  creates  a 
very  complex  Juridical  situation.  *   *    •  You 
ask  me  what  will  be  our  position  after  the 
reckoning  (I'dcheancel  of  July  1956  provided 
by  the  Geneva  accords.    The  position  in  prin- 
ciple is  clear:  France  is  the  guarantor  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  •   •    *  But  we  do  not  have 
the  means,  alone,  of  making  them  respected" 
(Le    Monde,    Feb.    25,     1956.    and    Journal 
Officiel  de  la  Republlque  Francalse,  Debats 
Parlementaires,  Counseil  de  la  Republlque. 
Feb.     24,      1956      (Paris:      1956],     p.     197). 
See    also    the    London    Times    of    Feb.   24. 
1956,     which     reports     Pineau     as     stating 
France's  belief  in  the  desirability  of  elections 
for  the  whole  of  Vietnam  but  noting  that 
while    France    was    supposed    to    guarantee 
these  elections  it  could  not  enforce  its  desire. 
In  a  note  of  Apr.  3.  1956,  to  the  cochalr- 
men  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  France  served 
notice    of    her    decision    to    withdraw    from 
South  Vietnam   (New  York  Times,  Apr.  24. 


These  aspects  of  the  Geneva  accords  are 
central  to  any  sound  assessment  of  political 
developments  in  Vietnam.  Yet  they  are  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  State  Department's 
white  paper  of  February  27,  1965.  And  they 
lead  to  a  question  which  the  white  paper  cer- 
tainly does  not  ask :  When  a  military  struggle 
for  power  ends  on  the  agreed  condition  that 
the ,  competition  will  be  transferred  to  the 
political  level,  can  the  side  which  violates  the 
agreed  conditions  legitimately  expect  that 
the  military  struggle  will  not  be  resumed? 
As  Robert  Sclgliano  has  described  the  Vlet- 
mlnh's position,  "the  only  alternative  to 
peaceful  reunification  was  reunification  by 
force."  ^ 

NCO    DINH    DIEM'S    GOVERNMENT — AND    AFTER 

This  was  the  context  in  which  the  United 
States  set  out  to  underwrite  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
without  any  indication  that  he  had  a  sig- 
nificant measure  of  Vietnamese  support.'^' 
The  American  decision  to  back  him  was  made 
even  before  his  administration  had  secured 
the  essential  attributes  of  Independence  from 
Prance.-' 

The  story  of  the  failure  of  America's  at- 
tempt to  build  up  an  effective  government 
under  Diem  is  well  known.^  Despite  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  insulation  from  Vietminh 
militancy,  despite  unstinting  American  eco- 
nomic and  political  backing.  Diem  failed  to 
develop  a  real  base  of  popular  support.  As 
a  result,  his  government  was  unable  to  with- 
stand competition  with  the  Vietcong  guer- 
rillas --•  when  from  1958  on  they  adopted  in- 
creasingly militant  policies.-"  After  this,  even 
in  those  areas  not  yet  effectively  penetrated 
by  the  Vietcong  and  where  a  security  problem 
had  not  yet  arisen,  Diem's  government  could 


1956).  It  was  following  this  that  an  edi- 
torial In  Le  Monde  of  Apr.  12  asked:  "But 
who  will  assume  In  otir  place  the  obligations 
undertaken  at  Geneva.  •  •  *  People  will 
long  discuss  this  French  withdr-^iwal.  aban- 
doning responsibilities  which  it  no  longer 
has  the  means  of  honoring." 

^  Robert  Sclgliano.  South  Vietnam:  Nation 
under  Stress  (Boston,  1963),  p.  134.  The 
Communists  have,  of  course,  made  similar 
statements  that  resumption  of  fighting  was 
the  only  course  open  to  them  after  1956  for 
reunification. 

■"Ngo    Dinh    Diem    had    been    appointed 
Premier  by  Bao  Dai.  the  Chief  of  State,  and 
installed  in  office  before  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions were  consummated. 
-*  See  (16)  above. 

»  See  W.  R.  Fishel,  "The  Eleventh  Hour  In 
Vietnam,"  Asian  Survey,  v.  2  (February 
1965)  98-107;  Roy  Jumper  and  Marjorie 
Welner  Normand,  "Vietnam."  in  George  McT. 
Kahln,  ed ,  Governments  and  Politics  of 
southeast  Asia  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1964) ,  pp.  375- 
513;  Sclgliano,  op.  clt.;  and  Milton  C.  Taylor, 
"South  Vietnam:  Lavish  Aid.  Limited  Prog- 
ress," Pacific  Affairs,  XXXrV.  3  (Fall  1961), 
242-256. 

-•*The  term  "Vietcong,"  meaning  Vietna- 
mese Communist,  was  coined  by  Diem's 
government. 

"The  date  at  which  the  Vietcong  began 
militant  guerrilla  operations  has  been  sub- 
ject to  considerable  dispute.  P.  J.  Honey, 
for  example,  states  that  "the  desperate  and 
increasing  food  shortage  led  the  DRV  (North 
Vietnam]  to  decide — probably  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  held  in  May  1959— to  change  its 
tactics  toward  South  Vietnam  and  to  revert 
to  the  technique  of  the  'people's  war' 
(Honey  Communism  In  North  Vietnam 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1963],  p.  67).  On  Mar 
5  19G5,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  said 
that  Hanoi  was  impressed  by  improvements 
in  South  Vietnam  and  "with  the  backing  of 
Peiplng"  decided  to  "launch  its  increased 
guerrilla  aggression  in  late  1959  and  early 
1960"  (Department  of  State  Press  Release, 
No.  36,  Mar.  4, 1964). 
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not  secure  the  loyally  of  most  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  rural  areas  It  fell  short  in  all  its 
attempts  to  attract  the  support  of  the  Vlet- 
nanie£e  people.^'  Programs  urged  by  the 
United  States  for  the  improvement  of  social 
and  economic  conditions."  for  winning  the 
allegiance  of  the  non-Vietnamese  mountain- 
dwelling  peoples.^'  and  for  the  establishment 
of  strategic  hamlets  "  were  generally  unsuc- 


-  Contrary  to  the  position  taken  in  the 
State  Department's  white  paper  of  Feb.  27. 
1965,  this  is  the  view  of  most  independent 
and  informed  observers. 

-'  Under  Vietminh  control  the  peasants 
were  often  given  land  and  not  required  to 
pay  taxes  on  it;  but  when  the  Diem  govern- 
ment's land  reform  was  put  into  action  the 
peasants  had  to  buy  this  land  from  the  land- 
lords and  pay  taxes.  The  Vietcong  success- 
fully presented  this  to  the  peasants  as  an 
oppressive  measure.  See  J.  L.  Finkle  and 
Tran  Van  Dlnh.  •'Provincial  Government  in 
Vietnam:  A  Study  of  Vlnh  Long  Province" 
(Michigan  State  University  Advisory  Group. 
Saigon.  1961).  Moreover,  the  South  Viet- 
namese peasants  often  ridiculed  Diem's  rural 
programs  because  of  their  non-Vietnamese 
origins.  The  Vietcong's  denunciations  of 
the  My-Diem  government — that  is.  the  Amer- 
ican-Diem Government — thus  frequently 
echoed  popularly  expressed  sentiments.  See 
Scigliano.  op.  cit.  pp.  158  and  206.  The  Sai- 
gon administration  also  made  the  mistake  of 
frequently  assigning  upper  level  local  ad- 
ministrators with  regional  backgrounds  dif- 
ferent from  the  rural  populations  under  their 
authority. 

•  Despite  its  statements  to  the  contrary, 
the  Diem  regime  failed  to  develop  a  policy 
which  took  account  of  the  tribal  peoples' 
grievances.  The  government  ignored  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity Advisory  Group  which  urged  real  and 
'■sorely  needed"  reforms  In  the  relationship 
between  the  tribal  peoples  and  the  Saigon 
authorities  (final  report  covering  activities 
of  the  Michigan  State  University  Vietnam 
Advisory  Group,  for  the  period  May  20.  1955- 
June  30.  1962  [Saigon,  1962)).  Mounting 
tension  between  the  government  in  Saigon 
and  the  tribal  peoples  eventually  led  to  the 
limited  rebellion  of  September  1964  in  which 
the  tribal  people  in  the  Ban  Me  Thuot  area 
killed  a  large  number  of  lowland  Vietnamese 
and  made  demands  for  greater  autonomy.  A 
description  of  these  events  and  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  background  of  tribal  discon- 
tent is  contained  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
the  period  Sept.  21-28.  1964. 

'■  This  program  received  considerable  pub- 
licity throughout  1962  and  much  of  1963.  Al- 
most all  official  U.S.  comment  during  this 
period  praised  the  achievements  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  now  widely  admitted,  however, 
that  the  program  was  a  failure  and  that 
exaggerated  claims  were  made  for  its  suc- 
cess by  both  South  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
cans. The  program  sought,  in  theory,  to  re- 
settle peasants  in  protected  hamlets,  where 
they  would  be  able  to  benefit  from  Improved 
social  services.  Little  attention  was  paid, 
however,  to  the  basic  sociological  factors 
which  were  involved  in  such  a  program. 
The  South  Vietnamese  peasants  in  the  delta 
region  are  not  accustomed  to  living  in  com- 
pact settlements.  They  resented  being  moved 
from  their  fields,  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors 
and  the  village  dlnh,  the  spiritual  center  of 
the  village.  The  hamlets  Into  which  they 
were  moved  were  Inadequately  protected, 
leaving  the  peasants  a  prey  to  the  insurgents, 
while  the  promised  social  Improvements  did 
not  eventuate.  On  the  failure  of  the  stra- 
tegic hamlet  program,  see  In  particular:  the 
New  York  Times  of  Oct.  23.  Dec.  13. 
and  Dec.  23.  1963.  and  Jan.  10  and 
12,  1964:  Policy  and  Program  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  &s  An- 
nounced by  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  the  Prime 


cessful.  The  consequence  was  an  ever- 
greater  alienation  of  the  population.  More- 
over, in  the  18  months  since  the  assassination 
of  Diem  the  situation  has  continued  to  de- 
teriorate, and  the  shifting  combinations  of 
army  officers  controlling  the  government  have 
remained  just  as  Isolated  from  the  Viet- 
namese people.  - 

When  the  United  States  in  February  1965 
began  Its  air  strikes  against  the  north.  Sai- 
gon's authority  In  the  countryside  was  at  a 
low  point  at  the  s.ame  time  that  the  Viet- 
cong was  mounting  a  major  military  offen- 
sive to  split  the  country.  Against  a  confident, 
powerful  adversary,  the  Sotith  Vietnamese 
forces  seemed  inept  and  undisciplined  on  the 
battlefield,  and  additional  areas  fell  under 
Vietcong  control.  Between  mid-December 
1964  and  mid-March  1965,  more  than  120,000 
refugees  fled  to  Saigon  and  other  coastal 
areas  from  central  highland  areas  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Vietcong.'-' 

Not  only  was  the  country's  political  lead- 
ership seriously  weakened  because  of  Inter- 
nal schism,  but  also  the  army  itself,  now 
seriously  divided,  was  so  absorbed  In  the 
struggle  for  power  that  It  had  lost  much  of 
Its  combat  potential.  Key  units  were  alerted 
as  often  for  transfer  to  Saigon,  to  support 
or  oppose  one  or  another  of  the  military  poli- 
ticians, as  for  assignment  to  fight  the  Viet- 
cong. In  late  1964.  dissension  In  the  ranks 
of  the  army  began  to  accompany  an  in- 
creased civilian  disenchantment  with  the 
Saigon  Government.  By  January  1965,  the 
army  was  experiencing  grave  difficulty  in 
conscripting  recruits,  an  average  of  30  per- 
cent of  whom  were  reportedly  deserting  with- 
in weeks  of  their  enlistment.'' 

The  rapidly  deteriorating  military  posi- 
tion of  the  Saigon  administration  coincided 
with  a  decrease  in  its  political  cohesion  and 
a  perceptible  growth  In  war  weariness  and 
In  the  demand  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  In 
Saigon  Itself,  as  well  as  in  such  Buddhist 
strongholds  as  Hue,  students  and  monks 
advocated  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  called 
for  negotiations  with  Hanoi.''-  Popular  back- 
ing for  such  a  course  became  so  great  that 
the  Government  could  no  longer  silence  the 
dissidence  simply  by  jailing  all  of  those  who 
voiced  these  views.  Preoccupied  with  the 
Vietcong  offensive  begun  In  December  In  the 
central  region  of  South  Vietnam,  and  fear- 
ing a  military  disaster,  the  United  States 
further  committed  Its  forces  to  a  protracted 
and  costly  effort.  Yet  this  move  must  have 
seemed  to  many  of  the  Vietnamese  to  con- 
demn them  to  a  struggle  for  which  there  was 
no  end  in  sight.  Together  with  the  existing 
war  weariness  of  the  populace,  it  raised  the 
possibility  that  the  leader  of  a  future  coup 
might  respond  to  widespread  sentiment  to 
end  the  war  by  undertaking  bilateral  nego- 
tiations with  Hanoi.    There  was  no  evidence. 


however,    that   American  policy   allowed  for 
such  a  possibility. 

THE  OTHEB  SOUTHERN  REGIME 

The  Increasing  areas  south  of  the  17th 
parallel  from  which  Saigon  has  been  ousted 
have  not  become  administrative  vacuums. 
Into  most  of  them  has  moved  a  fully  func- 
tioning Vietcong  administration."'  The  Viet- 
cong now  controls  more  of  South  Vietnam 
than  Saigon  does,  and  at  night,  when  Sai- 
gon's military  patrols  return  to  their  bases, 
the  area  which  the  Vietcong  administers  ex- 
pands still  further.'" 

The  Vietcong  cadres  are  not  Isolated 
strangers  in  an  unfamiliar  land.  Most,  re- 
cruits and  hard  core  alike,  are  southerners 
with  deep  local  roots,  familiar  with  the  area 
and  living  in  what  they  rightly  regard  as  their 
homeland.  At  least  up  to  the  end  of  1964, 
nearly  all  those  Vietcong  who  had  infiltrated 
from  the  north  were  southerners.  ~  As  well 
as  cadre  and  troops,  the  Vietcong  relies  upon 
administrators  who  are  native  to  the  areas  in 
which  they  work.'"  Indeed,  the  Vietcong  has 
consistently  been  far  more  sensitive  than 
Saigon  to  the  strong  regional  sentiment  char- 
acteristic of  politics  throughout  Vietnam. 

Undoubtedly  It  was  In  part  In  order  to 
come  to  terms  with  this  regional  feeling 
in  the  south  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam — the  NLF— was 
established  In  December  1960.  Whatever  the 
extent  of  Its  loyalty  to  Hanoi,  the  Vietcong 
has  depended  on  southern  support  and  has 
felt  obliged   to  give   the   liberation  front  a 


Minister  on  Mar.  7,  1964  (Issued  by  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Washing- 
ton, 1964),  p.  3;  and  G.  C.  Hlckey,  "Village 
In  Vietnam"   (New  Haven,  1964).  p.  54. 

■-  This  is  made  abundantly  clear  In  the 
New  York  Times  reporting  during  this  period. 
Also,  a  U.S.  official  report  released  on  April  1, 
1964,  stated  that  only  34  percent  of  Viet- 
nam s  villages  were  government  controlled: 
24  percent  were  "neutral,"  and  42  percent 
were  outright  Vietcong.  In  January  1964. 
The  Observer  (American  Army  newspaper  In 
Saigon)  wrote  that  "some  four  to  five  million 
people  support  the  NLF  In  varying  degrees." 
Both  of  these  sources  are  cited  In  Bernard 
Fall.  The  Two  Vietnams  (New  York,  1963), 
p.  396. 

^New  York  Times.  Mar.  16.  1965. 

^'  New  York  Times.  Jan.  19.  1965.  The 
London  Times  of  Mar.  6.  1965.  reported  that 
during  February  1965  alone  1.450  men  had 
deserted. 

^  For  example,  sec  New  York  Times  of 
Feb.  26  and  Mar.  2.  1965. 
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'•"According  to  Peter  Grose,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  of  Jan.  24. 
1965,  the  Vietcong  has  developed  "a  stable 
and  orderly  political  machine  across  the 
country,  their  cadres  paralleling  the  Saigon 
administrative  structure  at  every  level.  Only 
a  final  political  shift  at  the  top  is  awaited 
before  the  entire  Communist-led  apparatus 
surfaces  and  exercises  Its  control  in  the  open. 
Under  Vietcong  provincial  commissars  and 
their  central  committees  come  district  com- 
missars, then  the  village  or  township  cadres 
and  finally  the  hamlet  committees.  Where 
Vietcong  control  is  firm,  the  administration 
functions  with  scarcely  an  Interrup- 
tion. •  •  •  By  conservative  estimate.  8,000 
to  10,000  political  administrators  govern 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  controlled  by  the 
Vietcong." 

'•  It  appears  that  the  Vietcong's  taxing 
authority,  in  one  form  or  another,  extends 
over  about  three-quarters  of  South  Vietnam. 
Citing  a  U.S.  Operations  Mission  report  of 
June  14,  1963,  Bernard  Fall  notes  that  as 
early  as  then,  in  all  but  three  of  South  Viet- 
nam's forty-four  provinces,  the  Vietcong  was 
collecting  taxes  (Current  History,  Feb.  1965, 
p.  98).  On  Jan.  24.  1965,  In  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  Peter  Grose  noted 
that  "as  much  as  50  million  piasters  (about 
$700,000)  could  have  been  collected  by  the 
Vietcong  last  year  in  a  wealthy  province  such 
as  Long  An.  Saigon  received  17  million 
piasters  from  Long  An  last  year." 

-"  According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
Jan.  27.  1965.  "before  1964  all  infiltrators 
were  trained  in  the  north  but  were  South 
Vietnamese  in  origin  and  were  assigned  to 
their  native  localities."  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Bundy  stated  a  few  days 
earlier  (New  York  Times.  Jan.  24.  1965)  that 
"  'significant  numbers'  of  trained  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  had  for  the  first  time  been 
Infiltrating  Into  South  Vietnam."  The  State 
Department's  white  paper  of  Feb.  27  declares 
that  "as  many  as  75  percent  of  the  more  than 
4.400  Vietcong  who  are  known  to  have  en- 
tered the  south  in  the  first  8  months  of 
1964  were  natives  of  North  Vietnam."  If 
correct,  this  figure  (3,300)  would  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  Vietcong. 

»*See  George  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  "The  Real 
Revolution  In  South  Vietnam,"  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.  XLin.   3    (April    1965),   pp.   406-407. 


Hi<;tinctly  southern  slant— even  to  the  point 
nf  using  a  different  flag  from  the  government 
in  the  north.  The  front  calls  on  all  antl- 
saieon  Vietnamese  for  backing:  while  clearly 
communist-dominated,  it  enlists  the  support 
nf  many  non-Communists  as  well.'" 

Although    the    NLF    leaders    undoubtedly 
have  close  ties  with  Hanoi,  there  is  evidence 
sUKgesting  that  the  front  has  a  significant 
deeree  of  autonomy  and  independence  of  ac- 
tion    Not  only  has   it  established   political 
representation  in  Peiping  and  a  number  of 
other  capitals,"  but  also  the  political  line  It 
takes  in  its  radio  broadcasts  by  no  means 
faithfully  follows   that  of  Hanoi.     It  some- 
times seems   closer   to   Peiping.'-     Although 
the  interests  of  antl-Saigon  southerners  and 
Hanoi  usually  coincide,  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case:  nor  need  it  be  the  case  in  the 
future.    The  front  cannot,   of  course,  suc- 
cessfully attract  and  hold  southern  support 
li  it  does  not  appeal  to  southerners.     Hanoi 
recognizes  this  fact,  and  the  United  States  in 
dealmg  with  Hanoi  would  be  unrealistic  not 
to  allow  for  it. 

THE  NORTHERN  GOVERNMENT 

Following  the  Geneva  partition,  Ho  Chi- 
minh's  Vietminh  set  up  a  highly  authori- 
tarian but  relatively  effective  government  in 
the  north.  It  cautiotisly  adopted  features 
from  Communist  systems  abroad,  evidencing 
a  nondoctrinalre  selectivity  In  Its  policies 
that  gave  it  a  distinctive  cast. 

Vietnamese  nationalism  has  always  been 
strongly  anti-Chinese.  The  Vietnamese  have 
usually  been  on  the  defensive  against  China 
and  sensitive  to  any  action  which  might  be 
construed  as  a  Chinese  attempt  to  reimpose 
anything  like  the  old  vassal  relationship." 


This  sensitivity  has  been  particularly  strong 
in  the  north,  for  it  was  this  area  that  China 
once  absorbed  and  that  most  recently  stjf- 
fered  Chinese  occupation.  In  1945-46,  Kuo- 
mlntang  forces  occupied  Vietnam  north  of 
the  16th  parallel.  Allied  plans  for  disarm- 
ing the  Japanese  called  for  a  Chinese  oc- 
cupation of  this  area,  but  the  Chinese  also 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  loot 
the  country  with  a  thoroughness  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  inhabitants." 

Ho  Chi-minh's  government  has  always 
shown  considerable  independence  of  politi- 
cal judgment  and  action.  Even  under  the 
increased  pressures  upon  it  resulting  from 
the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute  it  has  tried  to  hold 
a  middle  course;  standing  sometimes  closer 
to  Moscow,  sometimes  to  Peiping,  it  has 
never  Irrevocably  bound  itself  to  either." 
In  recent  years,  as  was  true  In  the  preceding 
decade,  the  Vietminh's  basic  allegiance  has 
been  to  Vietnam  rather  than  to  Peiping  or 
Moscow. 

Two  major  limitations,  however,  have  pre- 
vented Hanoi  from  pursuing  more  fully  an 
independent  course.  The  first  of  these  is 
Its  inadequate  agricultural  base,«  which  has 
led  to  a  heavy  reliance  on  China,  the  only 
Communist  country  in  a  position  to  relieve 
her  food  deficiency.  Traditionally,  South 
Vietnam  was  the  area  which  compensated 
for  the  north's  lack  of  foodstuffs;  and  thus 
It  is  understandable  that  Ho  shotild  have 
shown  such  a  strong  interest  in  establish- 
ing trade  relations  with  the  south,  at  least  on 
a  basis  similar  to  that  which  exists  between 


•  The  success  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  is  partly  understandable  given  the 
character  of  its  appeal.  Its  "Program," 
adopted  in  December  1960,  calls  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Saigon  government  and  its  re- 
placement by  "an  independent,  democratic, 
peaceful,  and  neutra*  government"  (presum- 
ably dominated  by  the  NLF),  which  would 
provide  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
whole  population,  land  for  poor  peasants, 
autonomy  for  minorities,  and  negotiations 
with  Hanoi  leading  to  the  peaceful  reuni- 
fication of  Vietnam.  See  Philippe  Devillers. 
"The  Struggle  for  the  Unification  of  Viet- 
nam," The  China  Quarterly.  9  (January- 
March  1962).  pp.  19-20. 

"The  NLF  has  permanent  delegations  In 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Cuba.  East 
Germany,    Czechoslovakia,    Indonesia,    and 
Algeria.     It  is  a  member  of  the  Afro- Asian 
Peoples'  Solidarity  Organization.     The  Com- 
munist Party  of  South  Vietnam  (South  Viet- 
nam Working   People's   Association)    Is   re- 
garded as  the  core  of  the  front  made  up  of 
more  than  20  political  parties  and  peoples 
organizations  (Peiping  Review,  No.  52  [Dec. 
25. 1964),  p.  13). 
«=  See  footnotes  61  and  62. 
"The  first  and  most  extensive  period  of 
Chinese  control   was  from    111   B.C.   to   AD. 
939,  when  a  large  part  of  North  Vietnam  was 
annexed  by  China  and  governed  as  a  Chinese 
Province.    It  was  also  occupied  from  1406  to 
1427.    In  the  historical  museum  at  Hanoi,  a 
major    room    is    devoted    to    depicting    the 
heroic    struggle    of    the    Vietnamese    people 
against  Chinese   feudal   Invaders.     Referred 
to   by    Bernard    Fall    in    A.    Doak    Barnett, 
ed.   "Communist    Strategies    In    Asia"    (New 
■york.  1963),  p.  214. 

That  this  attitude  still  persists  is  illus- 
trated by  a  Hanoi  broadcast  of  July  15.  1963, 
when,  in  reciting  major  military  victories  of 
the  Vietnamese,  three  successful  victories 
over  Chinese  feudal  invaders  were  bracket- 
ed with  Dienblenphu  as  wonderful  military 
feats  (Radio  Hanoi,  Jul.-  15,  1963).  Honey 
suggests  that  "there  are  excellent  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  the  principal  raison  d'etre  of 
such  a  powerful  army  in  North  Vietnam  to- 


day is  to  protect  North  Vietnam  against  jxis- 
sible   Chinese    aggression"    (Honey,    op.    cit., 

p. 98). 

"Ellen  J.  Hammer  describes  the  1945 
Chinese  occupation  in  this  way:  "The  un- 
ruly Chinese  Army  spread  over  the  country- 
side as  though  it  were  there  to  stay.  It  lived 
off  the  land  and  afflicted  Tonkin  like  an 
invasion  of  locusts,  looting  Hanoi  and  sur- 
rounding regions"  (Ellen  J.  Hammer'' The 
Struggle  for  Indochina"  [Stanford,  1954],  p 

134).  .    ^ 

'•'•This    judgment    on    the    relative    Inde- 
pendence  of   the   North   Vietnamese   leader- 
ship in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  fairly  extensive  literature.    After 
an  examination  of  the  documentary  record 
from  1961  to  1963.  Alexander  Dallin  has  con- 
cluded   that   "in    the    dispute   between   the 
CPSU  and  the  CPC,  the  ( North!  Vietnamese 
Workers    Party    (Lao   Dong)     avoided    com- 
mitting  Itself   to   either   side"    (Dallin,   ed.. 
"Diversitv    m     International     Communism 
I  New  York,  19631 ,  pp.  396-397) .    The  Chinese 
have    with  fanfare,  published  several   Viet- 
namese speeches  and  articles  which  follow 
Pelplng's  line  fairlv  closely  but  which  at  the 
same  time  carefully  avoid  any  real  commit- 
ment to  China.     See,  for  example,  Le  Duan, 
"Some   Questions   Concerning   the   Interna- 
tional Tasks  of  Our  Party"  (Peiping,  1964). 
Bernard  Fall  has  commented  on  such  docu- 
ments in  his  "Our  Options  in  Vietnam,"  the 
Reporter   (Mar.  12,  1964).     See  also  the  ar- 
ticles by  P.  J.  Honev   and   Bernard  Fall   in 
the     China     Quarterly.    9     (January-March 
1962):  A.  M.  Halpern.  "The  Emergence  of  an 
Asian' Communist  Coalition."  Annals  of  the 
American   Academy   of  Political   and  Social 
Science.  349  (September  1963),  117-129:  Jean 
Lacouture.    "Uncle    Ho    Defies    Uncle    Sam," 
New  York  Times  magazine.  Mar.  26.  1965. 

••'  North  Vietnam  has  less  than  5  million 
acres  of  arable  land,  to  support  a  population 
estimated  at  15,903,000— I.e.,  0.3  of  an  acre 
per  capita:  population  figures  are  based  on  a 
census  completed  by  the  Northern  Govern- 
ment in  March  1960  and  reported  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  Mar.  21,  1960,  and  the  figure 
for  the  amount  of  arable  land  is  from  a 
speech  by  Bui  Cong  Trung,  vice  chairman 
of  the  North  Vietnam  Scientific  Research 
Commission  (Radio  Hanoi,  Nov.  2,  1962). 


East  and  West  Germany."  Hanoi  has  at- 
tempted to  offset  this  agricultural  inade- 
quacy by  industrialization.  Here  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  even  more  dependent  upon 
outside  support,  but  for  industrialization 
Moscow  has  been  In  a  somewhat  better  posi- 
tion than  China  to  render  assistance. 

The  second  major  limitation  on  Hanoi's 
desire  to  pursue  an  Independent  line  within 
the  Communist  bloc  has  been  its  fear  of 
American  military  intervention  in  support  of 
the  Saigon  government  and  the  possibility 
that  this  support  might  extend  beyond  the 
17th  parallel.  Hanoi  has  concluded  that  she 
could  not  rely  very  heavily  on  the  Soviet 
Union  in  such  a  confrontation;  therefore, 
despite  her  aversion  to  Chinese  Intervention, 
she  has  had  to  depend  more  on  Peiping, 
whose  power  might  help  deter  the  United 
States. 

AMERICAN    ESCALATION 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
on   the   eve  of   the   U.S.   air   strikes   against 
the  north.    Underlying  the  administration's 
decision  to  follow  a  policy  of  controlled  es- 
calation of  the  war  was  the  assumption  that 
Hanoi  controls  the  Vietcong  in  the  south. 
Yet  this  is  a  dangerous  assumption  on  which 
to  base  American  policy,  as  also  is  the  view 
that  Hanoi  in  turn  is  controlled  by  Peiping. 
There  is  no  neat  chain  of  command  from 
Peiping   to  Hanoi  and   thence   to  the  Viet- 
cong.   And  even  if  the  NFL  were  completely 
subordinate    to    Hanoi,    the    leaders    in    the 
north,   being   far   removed   from   the   actual 
area  of  the  fighting,  could  not  easily  dictate 
the  precise  course  of  action  of  those  in  the 
field.     It  could  not  count  upon  compelling 
those  who  are  fighting  successfully  In  areas 
they  regard  as  their  home  to  lay  down  their 
arms    and    discontinue    the    struggle.      The 
Vietcong  has  suffered  casualties  for  years  In 
its  struggle   against   Saigon;    and   it   seems 
unlikely  that  it  wovild  call  off  the  fight  just 
because  the  north  had  also  begun  to  feel  the 
sting  of  war. 

In  1954  the  Vietminh  could  induce  its 
numerous  supporters  in  the  south  to  accept 
Vietnam's  partition  and  to  abandon  their 
conquests  south  of  the  17th  parallel  because 
partition  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure, to  last  only  until  elections.  But  we 
cannot  assume  that  once  again  pro-Commu- 
nist elements  In  the  south  will  give  up 
what  they  have  won  through  long  and  dif- 
ficult struggle.  If  over  the  last  5  years  the 
doctrine  of  uncompromising  resistance  and 
the  real  expectation  of  victory  have  been  so 
assiduously  nurtured  among  the  southern- 
rooted  Vietcong,  is  it  sensible  to  assume  that 
Hanoi  can  abruptly  call  off  their  opposi- 
tion— or  enforce   such  compliance? 

An  important  reason  for  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's reluctance  to  negotiate  with 
Hanoi  has  been  the  belief  that  this  would  in- 
volve negotiating  with  China— a  belief  de- 
riving from  the  assumption  that  Hanoi  de- 
pends upon  Peiping  and  is  Its  agent.  Cer- 
tainly the  Chinese  would  like  us  to  believe 
that  in  dealing  with  Hanoi  we  must  do  so 
through  Peiping.  Although  this  Is  not  yet 
the  case,  continuation  of  our  bombing  will 
certainly  drive  Hanoi  Into  an  ever  greater 
reliance  on  Peiping  and  deprive  North  Viet- 
nam of  any  significant  Independence  of  ac- 
tion. Therefore,  if  the  United  States  wants 
to  negotiate  primarily  with  Hanoi  rather 
than  Peiping.  it  must  move  toward  such 
negotiations  very  soon. 

CHINESE    POLICY 

Sensing  that  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  a  path  from  which  there  are 
no  acceptable  exits,  Mao  Tse-tung's  govern- 
ment  waits  for  the  United  States  either  to 


«'As  Jean  Lacouture  observes  ("Uncle  Ho 
Defies").  Ho  would  like  "to  establish  com- 
mercial relations  permitting  the  North  to 
buy  rice  from  the  South  at  a  reasonable 
price." 
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back  down  without  a  settlement  or  unilater- 
ally to  overextend  Its  military  commitment* 
in  North  Vietnam.  The  pattern  of  American 
policy  since  February  has  thus  far  coincided 
with  Chinese  expectations,  and  haa  led  to  a 
situation  In  Vietnam  which  conforms  more 
to  Chinese  than  to  American  and  Vietnamese 
interests. 

Chinese  goals  In  Vietnam  are  less  under- 
stood   than    those    of    Hanoi    or    the    Soviet 
Union.    Although  Pelping  does  not  Intend  to 
occupy  or  absorb  into  China  the  lands  of 
southeast  Asia.  It  does  consider  all  of  eastern 
Asia  to  be  within  China's  exclusive  political- 
economic  sphere  of  Influence.     The  Maoist 
leadership    believes    that    the    presence    of 
strong  American  military  power  now  denies 
it  this  influence.     Mao's  polltburo  seeks  to 
avoid — and  without  unequivocal   Soviet  as- 
sistance could  not  contemplate — a  full-scale 
military     confrontation     with     the     United 
States."     Rather,  it   plans   to  erode  Ameri- 
can power  In  Asia  through  political  means 
while    simultaneously    working    toward    the 
conditions  under  which  It  could  regain  So- 
viet support  on  Its  own  terms.    In  the  long 
run.  It  Is  through  their  influence  over  na- 
tional revolutionary  parties  and  the  major 
elements  of  the  shaken  Communist  move- 
ment that  Pelplngs  leaders  hope  to  enhance 
China's  global  position. •» 

Since  February,  Pelplng's  aim  of  discredit- 
ing   American    power    In    Asia    has    seemed 
closer  to  realization  than  ever.    In  particular. 
China's,  rulers  have  been  able  to  capitalize 
on  America's  violent  reaction  to  the  crisis  in 
South   Vietnam.   Throughout  most   of   Asia 
they  have  assiduously  spread  the  belief  that 
In  Vietnam  the  Americans  are  acting  with 
brutal  and  unjustified  violence  against  hap- 
less Asians.     Following  the  bombing  raids, 
Pelping  has  ridiculed  U.S.  protestations  of  its 
peaceful  aims  in  Asia,  heaping  scorn  on  So- 
viet Russia's  advocacy  of  peaceful   coexist- 
ence, and  has  gained  further  Justification  for 
its  refusal  to  sign  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
and  end  its  own  nuclear  program.     For  as 
long  as  the  raids  continue  without  a  military 
response  from  North  Vietnam  and  without 
any  sign  of  actual  Chinese  military  Interven- 
tion. Pelping  can  expect  that  the  strains  on 
the  Soviet-American  detente  and  the  NATO 
alliance  will  Intensify,  while  the  American 
position  in   Asia  will  be   undermined.     The 
State  Department's  white  paper  did  little  to 
counter    the    Chinese    accusation    that    the 
Johnson  administration  had  acted  irration- 
ally in  order  to  conceal  the  Inadequacies  and 
failiu-es  of  Its  program  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  Chinese  have  thus  gained  political  ad- 
vantage from  Hanoi's  adversity. 

In  contrast  to  their  view  at  the  time  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Conference,  the  Chinese  now 
see  how  both  their  local  and  global  objec- 
tives can  be  served  by  an  Intensified  struggle 
against  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  The 
struggle  for  Vietnam  could  reduce  Viet- 
namese "independence"  In  the  Slno-Sovlet 
dispute,  Insure  North  Vietnam's  long-term 
dependence  on  China,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  China's  influence  among  not  only 
other  Communist  regimes  and  parties,  but 
also  among  non-Communist  unalined  na- 
tions in  Asia  and  Africa;  moreover,  it  could 
bring  the  security  Interests  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  Into  closer  allnement.  In- 
tensification of  the  war  in  Vietnam  also  pro- 


vides a  domestic  atmosphere  more  conducive 
to  eradicating  the  "revisionist"  and  even  pro- 
American  sentiments  which  have  been 
spreading  among  the  Chinese  youth,  and  en- 
ables Chinese  life  to  be  fxirther  regimented." 

U.S.  GLOBAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

These  considerations  underscore  the  argu- 
ment that  America's  policies  In  Vietnam 
should  conform  to  Its  global  priorities.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  we  should  not 
pursue  measures  likely  to  undermine  our 
peaceful  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  our  tacit  agreement  with  Moscow  on  the 
conti\inment  of  Chinese  power.  Yet,  the  es- 
calation of  violence  begun  last  February  has 
set  In  train  reactions  outside  of  Vietnam 
which  run  strictly  contrary  to  our  previously 
accepted  global  priorities.  This  Is  the  price 
we  pay  for  our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

U.S.  NEGOTIATING  STRENGTHS 

If  the  United  States  desires  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement with  Hanoi,  various  factors  contrib- 
ute to  a  strong  U.S.  negotiating  position. 
This  position  cannot  be  strengthened  by  fur- 
ther esc-lation  of  military  pressure.  On  the 
contrary,  such  action  can  only  destroy  or 
weaken  this  position  and  lose  for  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  of  dealing  primarily 
with  Hanoi  on  essentially  Vietnamese  terms, 
rather  than  with  Pelping  on  essentially  Chi- 
nese terms. 

1.  Common  American  and  Soviet  objectives 
In  southeast  Asia:  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  as  their  fundamental  aim 
in  southeast  Asia  the  restraint  of  Chi- 
nese influence  in  the  area.^'  The  new  Soviet 
leaders  have  thus  far  resisted  Chinese  pres- 
sures toward  greater  militancy,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  place  a  high  priority  on  Khru- 
shchev's international  policies  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  amicable  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Moscow  apparently  wishes  to 
avoid  risky  commitments  in  southeast  Asia, 
but  does  not  want  to  lay  Itself  open  to  Chi- 
nese propaganda  by  appearing  to  abandon 
any  revolutionary  movement.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  be  circumspect 
In  approaching  negotiations  on  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  the  capital  which  China  could  draw 
from  any  apparent  allnement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  tacit  So- 
viet opposition  to  China  during  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  of  particular  importance  in 
encouraging  Hanoi  to  take  an  Independent 
stance. 

2.  Hanoi's  desire  to  remain  Independent 
of  Peiping:  Hanoi  hopes  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment which  will  Insxire  that  all  of  Vietnam 
remains  fully  Independent  of  China.  While 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  seeks  na- 
tional reunlflcatlon.  It  does  not  want  to  see 
this  achieved  at  the  cost  of  dependence  on 
China;  moreover.  Hanoi  undoubtedly  realizes 
that  It  would  seriously  damage  Its  appeal  to 
southerner*  If  It  even  appeared  to  become 
dependent  upon  China. 

3.  North  Vietnam's  economic  position: 
North  Vietnam  now  relies  much  more  on 
China  than  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  food, 
her  most  critical  deficiency.  As  noted  above. 
If  she  were  given  an  opportunity  to  trade 
with  South  Vietnam  and  secure  a  significant 
part  of  Its  rice  exports  for  her  Industrial 
centers,  she  could  both  reduce  her  depend- 
ence upon  China  and  abandon  her  own  ex- 
pensive  and    highly   uneconomic   efforts   to 


grow  food  In  marginally  productive  areas. 
Moreover,  an  end  to  the  trade  blockade  of 
North  Vietnam  would  benefit  the  country 
by  enabling  It  to  obtain  items  necessary  for 
its  further  industrialization.  Given  the  con- 
tinuing increase  of  its  population  upon  an 
unchanging  base  of  arable  land,  such  Indus- 
trialization Is  a  prerequisite  for  the  eco- 
nomic development — and  ultimately  the  eco- 
nomic viability — of  the  North.  Further- 
more, the  United  States  could  stand  ready 
to  dispatch  Public  Law  480  rice,  thereby  per- 
mitting an  immediate  relief  of  Hanoi's  de- 
pendence upon  Peiping,  and  to  Include 
North  Vietnam  In  plans  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  southeast  Asia." 

4.  War  weariness:  This  factor  is  not  only 
operative  In  the  South,  but  also  affects  the 
North.  One  should  not  underestimate  the 
Intense  desire  for  an  end  of  fighting  and  lor 
family  reunions,"^'  which  were  Important  fac- 
tors  even  before  the  bombing  began. 

5.  The  recognized  threat  to  the  use  of 
greater  military  force:  The  North  naturally 
wishes  to  avoid  additional  damage  from 
U.S.  air  raids.  However,  as  the  raids  con- 
tinue, the  North  Vietnamese  may  be  pushed 
ever  closer  to  the  conclusion  that  what  re- 
mains to  be  protected  In  the  North  Is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  advantages 
accruing  from  striking  southward.  Further. 
as  long  as  the  threat  remains  unrealized, 
we  leave  Hanoi  In  a  tenable  position  from 
which  to  negotiate. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  derive  maximum 
advantage  from  these  negotiating  strengths, 
It  must  give  due  weight  to  the  political  real- 
ities of  the  Vietnamese  situation  and  recog- 
nize that  these  set  limits  for.  all  parties 
Even  If  the  United  States  could  win  a  deci- 
sive military  victory  In  Vietnam,  and  even  U 
this  could  be  achieved  without  permanently 
antagonizing  most  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
these  political  realities  would  endure. 
Washington  would  still  have  to  face  most 
of  the  same  problems  which,  since  1954,  have 
obstructed  the  achievement  of  Its  objectives. 

Persistent  questions  remain  to  be  answered 
by  Washington.  Is  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  most  peo- 
ple In  Vietnam — North  and  South — desire  an 
end  of  the  war  and  the  reunification  of  their 
country?  If  we  accept  these  as  legitimate 
alms,  what  would  be  our  position  if  Hanoi 
agreed  to  a  cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal  of 
infiltrators  on  the  condition  that  the  United 
States  and  Saigon  would  honor  the  provision 
of  the  Geneva  accords  calling  for  national 
elections — particularly  If  It  also  agreed  that 
such  elections  should  take  place  under  U.S 
aupplces?  "  If  a  military  truce  were  achieved, 
would  the  U.N.  recognize  that  any  political 
solution  in  the  South  enforceable  by  Hanoi 
must  provide  for  some  sort  of  grouping  of 
regional  authority  and  administration, 
whereby  substantial  areas  would  remain 
under  National  Liberation  Front  control? 

The  Vletmlnh  has  good  reason  to  be  em- 
bittered over  the  fact  that  In  the  Geneva 
negotiations,  the  concessions  which  It  made 
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>^  In  the  period  since  February,  the  Chi- 
nese have  not  overlooked  the  possibility  that 
further  escalation  might  lead  to  an  attack 
on  China.  They  have  few  Illusions  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  damage  that  the  United 
States  could  Inflict  on  their  cities  and  ap- 
parently hope  to  confine  the  arena  of  actual 
fighting  to  Vietnam.  See  Jen-mln  Jlhpao 
editortal,  Feb.  12,  1965. 

*»  For  a  more  comprehensive  discussion  of 
Chinese  objectives,  see  the  articles  by  A.  M. 
Halpem  and  Morton  H.  Halperln  in  the 
China  Quarterly,  21  (January-March  1965). 


"John  W.  Lewis,  "Revolutionary  Struggle 
and  the  Second  Generation  in  Communist 
China."  the  China  Quarterly,  21  (January- 
March  1965).  pp.  126-147. 

"  Moscow,  of  course,  would  favor  the  ex- 
tension of  Communist  Influence  In  southeast 
Asia  at  our  expense,  although  it  would  si- 
multaneously hope  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  Chinese  influence  there.  It  has  faced  a 
policy  dilemma,  therefore,  because  It  has  not 
been  easy  to  separate  pro-Chinese  and  pro- 
Communist  tendencies  In  Asia. 


'-  This  possibility  was  foreshadowed  In 
President  Johnson's  statement  on  Mar.  25. 
1965.  The  United  States  could  also  agree  to 
extend  the  projected  Mekong  River  develop- 
ment plan  to  North  Vietnam  (see  the  article 
by  Gilbert  F.  White  In  the  December  196* 
bulletin) .  On  Apr.  7,  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  following  a  peaceful 
settlement  "North  Vietnam  will  take  Its  place 
In  the  common  effort"  for  regional  economic 
development  (New  York  Times,  Apr.  8. 1965)^ 

■^^For  an  Indication  of  the  number  of 
divided  families.  It  was  reported  that  in 
Quangngal  Province  about  40  percent  cf  the 
residents  have  relatives  In  North  Vietnam  or 
among  the  Vletcong  (New  York  Times,  Apr. 
13,  1964). 

"This  would  be  In  accordance  with  the 
United  States  own  unilateral  declaration  at 
Geneva  (sec  footnote  17  above). 


were  futile  because  a  central  clause  of  the 
.-cords  was  not  honored.  Is  It  not  reason- 
able to  assume  that  this  time  Hanoi  will 
refuse  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  tmless  as- 
sured that  there  will  be  reasonably  effective 
international  supervision  over  execution  of 
any  agreement  reached? 

ASI.\N   NATIONALISM 

Further,  in  our  approach  to  the  crisis  in 
Vietnam  we  need  to  reexamine  some  of  the 
hypotheses  advanced  as  Justification  for  our 
actions  there.    For  example.  Americans  who 
subscribe  to  the  so-called  domino  theory  for 
the  most  part  fail  to  take  Into  account  the 
differences    between     the     political     factors 
operating  in  Vietnam  and  those  obtaining  In 
other  states  of  southeast  Asia.    Also  implicit 
in  this  theory  Is  the  notion  that  individual 
Asians  and  Asian  nationalism  will  react  dif- 
ferently from  Westerners  and  Western   na- 
tionalism   to   force   or   the   threat   of   force. 
But  In  fact  Asians  and  Westerners  react  alike. 
Indeed,  opposition  to  foreign  encroachment, 
real  or  threatened,  has  been  a  primary  gen- 
erator   of     national     consciousness     among 
Asians  and  a  major  factor  In  strengthening 
national  cohesion.    The  history  of  Vietnam's 
nationalist  movement  has  been  unlike  that 
of  any  other  state  of  southeast  Asia;  in  none 
of  these  other  countries  did  the  Intransigence 
of  a  colonial    power   so   frustrate    the   na- 
tionalist movement  as   to  force   it  into  co- 
operation  with,   and  ultimately  subordina- 
tion to.  the  Communists.    In  other  countries 
of  southeast  Asia,  nationalism  has  provided 
the  strongest  barrier  to  the  growth  of  com- 
munism and  to  the  influence  of  outside  Com- 
munist powers.'-'     There  Is  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  fact  that  the  governments 
of  Cambodia  and  Thailand  have  remained 
In  harmony  with  their  countries'  national- 
ism and   the   fact   that  there   has   been   no 
strong  development  of  communism  In  either 
state. 

This  is  directly  relevant  to  the  adminis- 
tration's tendency  to  regard  Vietnam  as  "a 
critical  test  of  the  Communist  technique  of 
military  subversion"  and  to  say  that  if  Amer- 
ica fails  this  test  this  will  embolden  Commu- 
nists throughout  the  underdeveloped  world 
to  take  up  arms  and  attempt  to  seize  power. 
Such  a  view  not  only  ignores  the  role  na- 
tionalism has  played  In  containing  commu- 
nism, but  also  assumes  that  Communists 
elsewhere  lack  relevant  local  experience  to 
guide  them  and  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
the  "test"  in  Vietnam  before  proceeding. 
Moreover,  It  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
Western  military  Intervention  generally  gives 
the  Communists  great  political  capital.'*  The 
most  significant  conclusion  that  could  be 
drawn  from  a  failure  of  the  American  effort 
in  Vietnam  would  be  that,  no  matter  how 
much  force  it  applies,  the  United  States  can- 
not exert  effective  political  leverage  when  Its 


actions  rvm  counter  to  the  tide  of  a  country's 
nationalism,  and  where  the  majority  of  the 
population  does  not  support  these  actions. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
United  States  should  not  continue  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  states  of  southeast  Asia.  If 
a  government — one  which  reflects  Its  coun- 
try's nationalism  and  which  enjoys  broad 
popular  support — should  request  aid  In  re- 
pelling military  incursions  by  a  more  power- 
ful neighbor,  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide this  aid.  With  this  in  mind,  U.S.  efforts 
to  reach  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  situation 
m  Vietnam  could  appropriately  be  coupled 
with  an  offer  to  provide  help  to  popular-based 
southeast  Asian  states  that  might  request  It. 


THE    POSSIBILITIES    FOR    SETTLEMENT 

In  approaching  a  settlement,  the  United 
States  must  recognize  that  Vietnam  should 
be  treated  as  a  whole  and  that,  at  least  on  a 
gradual  step-bystep  basis,  It  should  be  re- 
unified. Provisions  for  a  progression  toward 
economic  and  political  integration  would  be 
Indispensable  for  insuring  that  the  majority 
of  the  Vietnamese  would  cooperate.  Inter- 
national guarantees  would  be  essential  to  as- 
sure the  Vietnamese  that  any  agreennent  en- 
tered into  would  be  honored  and  that  planned 
developments  toward  political  and  economic 
stabilization  and  national  reunification  would 
be  carried  out. 

As  a  first  step,  and  preliminary  to  a  military 
truce,  the  United  States  would  have  to  sig- 
nify   its    willingness    to    stop    bombing    the 
North.     Concurrently,  It  could  stipulate  Its 
terms  for   a   comprehensive  military   truce. 
Provision  could  then  be  made  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  all  foreign  troops  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  temporary  International  presence 
which  would  Insure  that  the  truce  was  carried 
out  and  the  way  kept  open  for  Implementing 
agreed  measures  for  a  political  settlement.'" 
One  pattern   of  settlement  which  might 
warrant  serious  exploration  would  be  a  stage- 
by-stage    establishment    of    a    federation,* 
wherein  the  economic  and  political  links  be- 
tween    the     component     parts     would     be 


■"Beginning  In  1948.  Communists  in 
Burma,  Indonesia.  Malaya,  and  the  Philip- 
pines tried  to  seize  power  by  force;  in  each 
case,  however,  their  insurrections  failed  be- 
cause they  lacked  sufficient  nationalist  sup- 
port and  even  ran  counter  to  the  mainstream 
of  their  countries'  nationalism. 

5"  In  the  only  major  non-Communist 
country  of  southeast  Asia  where  commu- 
nism has  developed  significant  strength- 
Indonesia— Its  road  was  smoothed  by  Ameri- 
can Interference,  which  provided  important 
political  capital  to  the  Communists.  Ameri- 
can encouragement  of  and  support  to  the 
anti-Djakarta  rebels  In  1957-58  provided  a 
major  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  Indonesian 
communism  and  has  been  responsible  more 
than  any  other  factor  for  the  deterioration 
of  Indonesian-American  relations.  See  Her- 
bert Felth,  "Indonesia,"  in  Kahin,  ed.,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  211-212.  and  George  McT.  Kahln, 
"Indonesia,"  In  Kahln,  ed..  Major  Govern- 
ments of  Asia  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1963),  pp.  646- 
649. 


'•  This  possibility  would  necessitate  bring- 
ing m  substantial  International  elements, 
but  an  operation  of  this  kind  would  cost  far 
less  than  the  amount  now  spent  by  the 
United  States  in  South  Vietnam.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  International  presence  would 
have  to  coincide  with  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  and  whatever  Soviet  and 
Chinese  technicians  or  "volunteers"  were 
then  operating  In  Vietnam.  If  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  could  agree  concern- 
ing the  necessary  budgetary  arrangements, 
the  U  N  Security  Council  might  be  able  to 
make  provisions  for  establishing  this,  and 
Russian  cooperation  might  facilitate  North 
Vietnamese  accep  ■  ance  of  such  a  presence. 

The  proposal  In  March  1965  by  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  for  a  seven-power  confer- 
ence on  Vietnam  might  have  brought  the 
United  Nations  Into  the  Vietnamese  crisis  In 
a  constructive  way  and  led  to  discussions 
concerning  the  creation  of  an  International 
peacekeeping  force  under  U.N.  auspices. 

Another  means  of  Introducing  an  interna- 
tional presence  might  be  to  reconvene  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina.  Hanoi 
has  publicly  used  the  Geneva  accords  as  the 
baseline  for  Its  demands  In  the  present  crisis, 
and  It  might  well  be  willing  to  use  a  recon- 
vened Geneva  Conference  both  as  a  forum 
for  further  negotiation  and  as  a  means  for 
introducing  an  acceptable  International 
supervisory  presence. 

■•-  On  Mar.  12,  1965,  Radio  Hanoi  called  for 
a  national  coalition,  democratic,  peaceful, 
and  neutral  government  to  be  set  up  In 
South  Vietnam  with  the  participation  of  the 
NLFSV.  Jean  Lacouture  ("Uncle  Ho  Defies," 
p.  112)  has  also  suggested  that  Hanoi  would 
be  willing  to  set  up  two  governments  on  a 
long-term  basis  with  a  UaUon  committee  be- 
tween the  two  zones. 


strengthened  at  stipulated  intervals.  Two 
levels  of  federation  might  emerge  in  Viet- 
nam: in  the  south.'^'^  incorporating  both  Sai- 
gon-controlled and  Vletcong-controlled 
areas;  and  later,  between  the  federated 
south  as  a  whole  and  the  north.* 

When  the  perimeters  of  the  southern  fed- 
eral components  have  been  established,  plans 
could  be  worked  out  first  for  local  elections 
there,  and  then  after  an  agreed  Interval  of 
time,  for  national  elections.  The  Interna- 
tional presence  could  help  Insure  that  the 
proper  conditions  existed  for  the  election 
campaigns  and  the  subsequent  voting. 

With    the   existence   of   such   an   Interna- 
tional presence — to  which  the  United  States 
could  with  honor  transfer  what  it  regards  as 
Its  responsibilities  In  Vietnam — It  might  be 
possible   for   a   political    system    to    emerge 
which  would  reasonably  refiect  the  wishes  of 
the  population.     Some  such  solution  would 
at  least  give  time  and  scope  for  a  peaceful 
accommodation    between     non- Communists 
and  Communists,  and  would  avoid  the  other- 
wise Inescapable  alternative  of  a  continuing 
use  of  violence  to  resolve  political  differences. 
Even    If    the    Communists    do    eventually 
come  to  dominate  all  of  Vietnam,  need  this 
be    regarded    as    contrary    to    fundamental 
American  objectives?     Is  not  our  principal 
objective  In  Asia  to  contain  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  provide  the  opportunity 
for  states  in  southeast  Asia  to  develop  free 
from  Pelping's  dominating  influence?    If  so, 
can  we  not  adopt  there,  as  we  have  In  Eastern 
Europe,  policies  to  encourage  greater  poly- 
centrism  among  Communist  states?    Should 
we  not  extend  to  Asia  our  attempt  to  foster 
nationalism  and  greater  Independence  among 
the  lesser  Communist  states?     The  United 
States  has  come  to  accept  Communist  gov- 
ernments In  Poland  and  Rumania,  and  tries 
to  give  them  the  sort  of  support  likely  to 
decrease  their  dependence  on  Moscow;  why. 
then,  should  the  United  States  not  capitalize 
up>on  the  strength  of  Vietnamese  national- 
ism and  Its  strongly  anti-Chinese  thrust? 

THE   U.S.   POSITION    IN    MID-APRIL 

What  have  been  the  consequences  of  the 
policy  that  the  United  States  has  been  fol- 
lowing in  Vietnam?  After  more  than  2 
months,  the  bombing  raids  above  the  17th 
parallel  have  not  resulted  In  any  significant 
decrease  In  Vietcong  activity  in  the  south. 
Hanoi  has  consistently  demanded  that  the 
United  States  abide  by  the  Geneva  accords. 


'"In  order  to  insure  that  such  a  southern 
federation  would  be  realistically  based   and 
as  viable  as  possible,  there  would  have  to  be 
some  regroupment   of   the   population,   and 
here  the  United  States  would  have  to  supply 
a  large  part  of  the  funds.     Already  in  the 
South    there    are    identifiable    areas    which 
could  become  components  of   a  federation. 
For  example,  It  should  be  relatively  easy  to 
establish   perimeters  for   the   Hoa   Hao  and 
Cao  Dal  areas.     As  most  northern  Catholic 
refugees  who  settled  outside  of  Saigon  are 
clustered  in  agricultural  communities  with 
their  own  religious  leaders,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible  to   regroup   them   Into   viable  Federal 
components.     Similarly,   with   some   of   the 
major  Montacnard  minority  groups  bounda- 
ries could  be  est.ablished.    Saigon  and  much 
of  Its  hinterland  could  constitute  a  major 
Federal    component.      Finally,    many    areas 
long  administered  by  the  Vietcong  are  rela- 
tively  clearly   delimited   and   could   be    the 
basis  of  other  tinits  in  a  southern  federation. 
'» Initially  the  southern   areas   under  the 
Vietcong  would  not  be  merged  with  North 
Vietnam,  but  they  would  possess  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  autonomy  within  the  south. 
With    the    federated    components    retaining 
substantial  powers,  and  with  each  of  them 
guaranteed    by   the    international    presence, 
the  delegates  could  meet  together  and  estab- 
lish  procedures   for   additional    cooperation 
and  exchange  between  the  components. 
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and  at  times  has  seemed  to  Indicate  Its  in- 
terest in  negotiations.'"  The  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ex- 
pressed firm  opposition  to  the  idea  of  nego- 
tiations, a  position  prominently  supported 
by  China."= 

The  United  States,  for  Its  part,  has  ex- 
tended Its  bombing  of  the  north,  as  well  as 
the  south,  and  his  accelerated  the  rate  of 
Introduction  of  its  combat  forces  Into  the 
south.  On  April  7.  President  Johnson,  while 
Indicating  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared for  "unconditional  discussions." 
evinced  no  willingness  to  depart  from  previ- 
ous administration  statements  which  had 
called  for  a  reestabUshment  of  the  pre- 1958 
status  quo  He  made  no  proposal  which 
could  be  expected  to  provide  a  realistic  basis 
for  negotiations.  In  fact,  the  terms  offered 
Hanoi  call  upon  tt  to  compel  capitulation  of 
the  Vietcong. 

PROSPECTS   FOR   ESCALATION 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  Increase 
its  military  punishment  of  North  Vietnam, 
Hanoi  Is  likely  to  send  elements  of  Its  300,000- 
man  army  south.  The  decision  to  do  this 
will  presumably  be  made  at  the  point  when 
the  United  States  has  Inflicted  so  much  dam- 
age on  the  North  Vietnamese  that  they  will 
have  little  to  lose  by  a  retaliatory  attack  and 
little  to  save  through  compromise  or  negoti- 
ation. Although  we  cannot  predict  with  cer- 
tainty what  kind  of  a  military  operation 
North  Vietnam  would  attempt.  It  seems 
likely  that  in  view  of  America's  vastly  su- 
perior air  and  sea  power.  Hanoi  would  deploy 
Its  forces  in  ways  whereby  it  would  be  least 


"■•'■  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  Hanoi's  Minister  of 
National  Defense,  has  given  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  initial  bargaining  position  of 
the  Hanoi  government.  He  stated  that  the 
United  States  must  correctly  implement  the 
Geneva  agreements  and  cease  its  acts  of 
provocation  against  North  Vietnam;  also  the 
United  States  miist  allow  the  Vietnamese 
people  to  settle  the  matter  of  reunification 
(Radio  Hanoi,  Mar.  10.  1965).  This  consti- 
tuted an  elaboration  of  an  earlier  statement 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Premier.  Pham 
Van  Dong,  to  A.  N.  Kosygin  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  Feb.  6.  1965  (Radio  Hanoi.  Feb.  8. 
1965). 

Throughout  the  period  since  the  first 
bombings  in  February,  Hanoi  has  requested 
"the  two  cochalrmen  and  the  governments 
of  the  participating  countries  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina,  the  Social- 
ist countries,  and  all  peaceloving  countries  in 
the  world  to  take  timely  and  effective  actions 
aimed  at  staying  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  im- 
perialist aggressors  and  warmongers,  insur- 
ing strict  Implementation  of  the  1954  Geneva 
accords  on  Vietnam  (and)  defending  peace 
In  Indochina  and  southeast  Asia"  (Radio 
Hanoi.  Feb.  8,  1965). 

*=  On  Feb.  14,  for  example,  the  Presi- 
dium of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  NLP 
"called  on  the  entire  army  and  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  fight  the  enemy  continu- 
ously and  on  all  battlefields,  fight  more  pow- 
erfully, wipe  out  more'  enemy  forces,  destroy 
many  more  strategic  hamlets,  urgently  arm 
the  entire  people,  endeavor  to  build  and  con- 
solidate the  fighting  hamlets  and  villagers, 
I  and  I  urgently  build  and  develop  the  armed 
forces"  (Liberation  Radio  |  Vietcong],  as  re- 
broadcast  by  Radio  Hanoi,  Feb.  15,  1965). 

While  Hanoi  continued  to  hark  back  to  the 
Geneva  accords  and  to  demand  action  against 
the  United  States  by  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission.  China  denounced  those 
bodies  and  echoed  the  Vletcong's  hard  line. 
Jen-mln  Jlh-pao  on  Feb.  19  declared: 
"The  Johnson  administration  is  neither  will- 
ing to  accept  defeat  nor  courageous  enough 
to  face  the  consequences  of  an  extended  war. 
•  •  •  The  aim  of  the  Johnson  administration 
is  quite  clear — to  get  at  the  conference  table 
what  it  could  not  get  on  the  battlefield." 


affected  by  that  power.  It  might,  therefore, 
send  its  troops  into  South  Vietnam  as  small, 
highly  mobile,  guerrilla  units.*"  These 
troops  could  enter  the  south  all  along  the 
extensive.  Jungle-covered  western  Vietnamese 
border."  The  United  States  would  still  face 
an  essentially  guerrilla  war,  but  on  a  vastly 
expanded  scale.  The  accepted  and  well-pub- 
licized formula  that  It  takes  10  regular  troops 
to  counter  each  guerrilla  would  still  apply; 
thus  for  each  100.000  men  the  Viet- 
namese Introduced  we  would  have  to  commit 
1  million.  The  American  public  has  hardly 
been  prepared  for  such  a  high  cost  in  Ameri- 
can lives  and  material  as  would  t>e  entailed 
in  an  effort  of  this  magnitude.  Nor  Is  It 
realistic  to  expect  that,  without  some  indi- 
cation that  this  effort  would  yield  results 
commensurate  with  such  sacrifice,  the  Ameri- 
can public  could  be  brought  to  support  it 

During  this  phase  of  the  fighting.  China's 
armies  could  be  expected  to  remain  out  of 
the  conflict.*"-'  though  Peiplng  would  pre- 
sumably continue  to  supply  heavy  equip- 
ment, a  few  technicians,  and  possibly  some 
volunteers.  But  China  Is  not  likely  to 
provide  us  with  such  clear  Invitation  to  at- 
tack her  as  would  be  given  by  her  massive 
intervention  in  Vietnam.  By  remaining  be- 
hind her  frontiers  and  restricting  herself 
to  providing  primarily  moral  support  to 
Hanoi,  China  could  gain  tremendous  politi- 
cal and  psychological  advantages  from  con- 
tinued U.S.  attacks  on  the  Vietnamese  (al- 
though she  would  no  doubt  be  uneasy  about 
the  possibility  of  American  escalation  spil- 
ling across  her  frontiers). 

Despite  the  care  the  Peiplng  leadership 
has  taken  In  Vietnam  to  do  nothing  which 
might  Invite  an  American  attack  on  the 
Chinese  mainland,  the  United  States  may 
still  choose  to  enlarge  its  theater  of  opera- 
tions to  include  China."  A  decision  to  do 
this  w^ould  probably  derive  in  part  from  the 
belief  discussed  above  that  Peiplng  contols 
Hanoi.  In  addition,  however,  there  Is  a  not 
insignificant  group  in  America  that  feels  that 
a  war  with  China  is  inevitable  and  should  be 
waged  soon,  before  China  grows  stronger 
and  attains  a  real  nuclear  capacity. 

But  once  we  attack  China — even  without 
nuclear  weapons — the  whole  context  of  the 


'-^  In  the  week  following  the  first  American 
raids  on  the  north,  Nhan-Dan  provided  some 
clues  to  a  future  North  Vietnamese  strategy. 
On  Feb.  13  it  said:  "By  launching  10 
battles  at  the  same  time  on  various  battle- 
fields and  simultaneously  promoting  all-sided 
guerrilla  activities,  the  South  Vietnam  Peo- 
ple's armed  forces  have  shown  their  maturity 
in  all  fields,  command,  tactics,  and  tech- 
nique. •  •  •  During  the  recent  big  battles, 
they  have  also  cleverly  and  creativel;'  applied 
the  fighting  tactics,  striking  the  enemy  where 
and  when  he  was  least  prepared  and  by 
methods  which  are  most  unexpected  to 
them." 

»'  Given  the  possibility  of  encountering 
masf  Ive  American  firepower,  it  could  not,  of 
course,  be  expected  that  North  Vietnam 
would  launch  a  massive  frontal  assault  across 
the  17th  parallel. 

*'■  Mao  Tse-tung  told  Edgar  Snow,  before 
the  February  air  strikes,  that  "China's  armies 
would  not  go  beyond  her  borders  to  fight. 
•  •  •  Only  If  the  United  States  attacked 
China  would  the  Chinese  fight."  Mao  added 
that  "The  Vietnamese  could  cope  with  their 
|own]  situation"  (the  New  Republic  [Feb. 
27]  1365.  p.  22).  Subsequently  China  has 
modified  its  position;  see  (67)  below. 

"•  An  official  Chinese  Government  state- 
ment of  Mar.  12.  1965,  commented  on  remarks 
In  the  U.S.  presM  that  China  would  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  sanctuary,  as  it  did  In 
the  Korean  war.  It  added:  "In  plain  lan- 
guage, this  means  it  (the  United  States] 
would  bomb  China"  (Radio  Peiplng.  Mar.  13, 
1965). 


American  effort  In  Vietnam  would  be  drasti- 
cally altered.  China  would  retaliate,  and  she 
has  explicitly  said  that  she  would  not  con- 
fine  herself  to  the  areas  of  conflict  In  which 
the  United  States  is  presently  engaged.  On 
February  9.  1965,  for  example,  the  Chinese 
Government  declared:  "We  warn  U.S.  im- 
perialism: You  are  overreaching  yourselves 
in  trying  to  extend  the  war  with  your  small 
forces  In  Indochina,  southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Far  East.  To  be  frank,  we  are  waiting  for 
you  in  battle  array.""-  The  Chinese  have 
repeated  this  threat  to  engage  our  "small 
forces"  on  a  vast  front  in  "Indochina,  south- 
east Asia,  and  the  Far  East,"  and  have  care- 
fully elaborated  the  "dire  consequences"  that 
would  befall  the  U.S.  forces  involved.'"'' 

There  are  at  least  10  million  people  in 
China  who  are  ethnically  akin  to  the  Thai, 
Lao.  and  Vietnamese.  We  could  expect  that 
China  would  use  these  people — as  regular 
army  troops  or  volunteers — in  a  greatly  ex- 
panded guerrilla  war  In  the  Jungles  of  south- 
east Asia.  Such  a  war  would  not  require 
massive  Chinese  logistical  support  and  would 
minimize  the  vulnerability  of  Chinese  forces 
to  American  air  and  sea  attack.  It  would 
also  present  the  United  States  with  vastly 
greater  difficulties  than  those  it  now  faces  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  possibility  that  China 
would  use  these  minority  peoples  has  been 
suggested  by  the  intensive  militia  campaigns 
conducted  with  particular  fervor  in  1964  in 
Yunnan,  Kwangsi.  and  Kwangtung— all  Prov- 
inces which  border  southeast  Asian  states. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  the  United  States 
could  not  win  this  type  of  war  and  that 
thereby  the  credibility  of  American  power 
would  be  destroyed  In  southeast  Asia.'* 
As  the  Chinese  probably  envisage  it,  the  war 
for  continental  southeast  Asia  would  not 
duplicate  that  of  Korea,  where  their  troops, 
confined  to  a  narrow  peninsula,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  risk  of  annihilation  by  American 
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"■  See  Jen-mln  Jih-pao,  Feb.  9,  1965.  Sim- 
ilar warnings  were  given  during  the  subse- 
quent 8  weeks.  On  Mar.  25.  China  and  Rus- 
sia both  threatened  to  aid  the  Vietcong  if 
the  NLF  so  requested  (Jen-mln  Jih-pao.  Mar 
25,  1965).  These  threats  were  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  statement  Issued  by  Liberation 
Radio  (Vietcong)  on  Mar.  23.  that:  "If  the 
U.S.  Imperialists  continue  to  send  their 
troops  and  the  troops  of  their  satellites  Into 
South  Vietnam  or  to  expand  the  war  to  the 
North  and  Laos,  the  NLFSV  will  call  on  the 
world  peoples  to  send  troops." 

Peiplng's  threat  to  retaliate  In  Vietnam 
has  been  more  direct  and  unambiguous  than 
the  one  it  made  prior  to  entering  the  Korean 
war  in  1950.  Allen  S.  Whiting  has  observed, 
however,  that  "the  problem  of  communicat- 
ing a  threat  is  formidable,  and  In  the  con- 
text of  the  Korean  war  It  was  especially  dif- 
ficult'" (Whiting,  "China  Crosses  the  Yalu" 
I  Now  York,  19601.  P-  109). 

In  the  present  crisis,  Peiplng  has  moved 
with  great  caution,  as  it  did  in  1950;  but  it 
has  also  attempted  to  strengthen  the  credi- 
bility of  its  threat  to  aid  Vietnam  by  recalling 
its  intervention  in  Korea.  For  example, 
radio  Pelping,  Feb.  13,  1965,  warned:  "your 
hope  lies  in  making  people  afraid  of  you. 
But  you  I  Americans  I  will  become  ut- 
terly helpless  when  the  people  resisting  ag- 
gression, instead  of  being  afraid  of  you,  dare 
to  fight,  defy  difficulties,  and  advance  wave 
upon  wave.  You  have  been  taught  a  lesson 
on  this  score  in  the  Korean  war.  Do  you 
want  to  have  the  lesson  repeated  In  Indo- 
china?" 

""This  was  part  of  a  thinly  veiled  Chinese 
effort  to  threaten  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  the  entire  Indochinese  peninsula.  See 
In  particular  the  broadcast  of  radio  Peiplng 
on  Feb.  4.  1965.  on  the  Thai  patriotic  front, 
and  the  Jen-mln  Jlh-pao  article  of  Jan.  27, 
1965,  on  the  Philippines. 

"•See  Jen-mln  Jlh-pao,  Feb.  19,  1965. 


sea  and  air  strikes  and  where  most  of  the 
local  population  was  hostile  to  them.  China 
could  be  expected  to  mount  offensives  sim- 
ultaneously at  many  points  along  a  thou- 
"  nd-mile  front.  American  military  units 
attempting  to  cope  with  these  forces  In 
tungle  terrain  could  neither  gain  a  decisive 
victory  nor  compel  them  to  withdraw. 

Once  again,  the  10  to  1  ratio  applicable 
to  guerrilla  war  would  hold.  Substantially 
lirlcr  American  forces  would  have  to  be 
committed  for  this  war  than  for  a  war  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  alone.  And  it  is  even 
more  doubtful  that-  the  American  public 
would  support  an  operation  on  this  scale; 
once  again  Washington  would  lack  clear- 
cut  objectives  and  any  likelihood  of  an  out- 
come favorable  to  American  interests  would 
seem  remote. 

Given  the  unpredictable  and  possibly  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  a  nuclear  bombard- 
ment of  China,  the  United  States  would  be 
unlikely  to  resort  to  this  level  of  escalation. 
However,  the  possibility  of  nonnuclear  at- 
tack cannot  be  ruled  out.  This  could  pre- 
sumably achieve  the  destruction  of  China's 
industry,  and  even  her  major  cities.  But  the 
United  States  would  be  totally  unprepared 
to  undertake  the  gigantic  ground  operation 
which  would  then  be  required.  It  would  still 
confront  China's  main  armies. 

(Note.— The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  help  of  Benedict  R.  O'G.  Anderson,  B. 
Sean  Brady.  Herbert  W.  Briggs.  Daniel  S.  Lev, 
Myron  Rush,  and  others  who  read  drafts  of 
this  paper  and  made  valuable  suggestions. 
For  the  opinions  expressed  here,  however, 
the  authors  are  solely  responsible.) 

MiSHAWAKA,  IND.. 

May  6, 1965. 

Dear  Senator:  The  enclosed  front  page 
section  and  editorial,  both  appearing  in  the 
May  5  South  Bend  Tribune,  struck  me  as 
warranting  your  attention. 

Tlie  Tribune,  previous  to  this  issue,  has 
been  in  full  accord  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  editorally 
and  otherwise. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  choice  of  the 
lead  article  by  W.  R.  Fry,  unprecedented  ap- 
pearance (in  the  Tribune  at  least)  of  Sen- 
ator Morse  in  print  on  page  1.  far  from 
friendly  editorial  Job;  indicate  an  unmis- 
takable departure  In  the  Tribune's  philoso- 
phy. 

While  one  newspaper  doesn't  constitute 
a  trend.  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  an  iso- 
lated incident. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  patriotism 
degenerates   into   blind   allegiance.      I    have 
faith   that  the  Senate,   the  press,   and   the 
public  will  make  this  distinction. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  D.  Marshall. 


[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
May  5,  1965) 
YANKEE.S,  Come  Home 
We  must   assume   that  the   Johnson   ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  prove  beyond  a 
shadow   of   a   doubt   that   the  revolt  in   the 
Dominican  Republic  was  taken  over  by  Com- 
munists, even  though  he  has  not  yet  done  It 
publicly. 

Otherwise,  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
Justification  for  sending  U.S.  tioops  into 
Santo  Domingo's  front  lines  to  relieve  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  Junta  which,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  deposed  Juan  Bosch,  the 
du'.y  elected  President  of  the  Republic. 

No  matter  how  good  the  President's  case 
turns  out  to  be,  It  will  not  completely  neu- 
tralize the  damage  the  Dominican  venture 
has  done  to  the  United  States  throughhout 
the  hemisphere.  In  Latin  eyes,  the  sight  of 
North  American  t.oops  wading  ashore  on  a 
Caribbean  island  does  not  touch  off  calm 
deliberation.  It  brings  back  emotional 
memories  of  the  saddest  chapters  of  inter- 
American    relations,    of    U.S.    intrusion    in 


hemispheric  affairs  that  constitutes  the  deep- 
est roots  of  the  Yankee-go-home  syndrome 
in  Latin  America. 

The  situation  was  not  helped  by  Washing- 
ton's shift  In  reasons  halfway  through  the 
Dominican  operation.  At  first,  It  was  said 
the  marines  were  there  only  to  protect  the 
lives  of  Americans  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions. We  might  have  had  some  success 
selling  that  explanation  if  our  troops  had 
carried  out  their  Job  and  quickly  withdrawn. 
Instead,  the  marines  were  soon  assigned 
to  do  the  Junta's  work.  The  President  says 
it  was  either  that  or  see  the  Dominican  Re- 
public go  the  way  of  Cuba. 

As  the  President  has  reminded  his  critics, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  under  the  gun,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  was  caught  In  a  painful  dilemma. 
To  act  was  to  incur  the  wrath  of  many  Latin 
friends.  Not  to  act,  the  President  has  as- 
su  ed  us,  was  to  allow  a  second  Communist 
country  in  this  hemisphere.  There  was  little 
time  to  weigh  alternatives. 

Once  committed,  it  became  too  late  to 
weigh  alternatives.  What  must  now  be  con- 
sidered is  how  to  salvage  what  remains  of 
our  good  relations  In  Central  America,  South 
America,  and  the  Caribbean.  And  the  first 
thing  that  must  be  done  is  to  get  our  troops 
off  the  island  of  Hispaniola  as  quickly  as 
prudence  allows. 

Washington  must  not  allow  itself  even  to 
think  in  terms  of  an  "occupation."  Once 
major  fighting  has  stopped  and  order  can  be 
restored  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  marines 
must  leave. 

Let  us  hope  that,  even  then,  we  will  not 
have  saved  half  an  island  from  communism 
at  the  cost  of  a  hemisphere. 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  May 

5,  1965] 

Diplomatic  Price  for  Intervention  May  Be 

formidable 

(By  William  R.Frye) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.— The  United  States 

Is  paying  a  formidable  diplomatic  price  for 

the  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 

events  here  suggest.    U.N.  people  friendly  to 

Washington  hope  It  will  prove  to  have  been 

worth  the  cost. 

U.N.  sources  added  up  the  initial  damage 
as  follows : 

1.  A  formidable  wave  of  popular  and  gov- 
ernmental indignation  In  Latin  America. 

Many  Latins,  perhaps  not  fully  informed, 
resent  what  they  see  as  a  revival  of  the 
"gunboat  diplomacy"  of  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury, when  marines  were  sent  periodically 
to  Latin  America  to  prop  up  friendly  rulers  of 
"banana  republics"  and  oust  unfriendly  ones. 
President  Johnson's  assertion  of  a  right  to 
intervene  whenever  the  United  States  thinks 
a  Latin  country  is  going  Communist  tends, 
in  their  eyes,  to  buttress  this  fear.  They  do 
not  fully  trust  America  to  exercise  dispas- 
sionate Judgment  where  Castroism  Is — or 
may  be — Involved. 


I  hope  that  you  ban  keep  up  this  good  work. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  McPhail. 


New  CrrY,  N.Y., 

May  4.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  B.  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  Though  I  am  not  one 
of  your  constituents,  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  my 
wholehearted  support  for  your  stands  on 
both  Vietnam  and  the  situation  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Your  voice  in  this  debate  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  few  sounds  of  sanity  In  this  country  In 
general  and  In  Washington  in  particular.  I 
do  wish  that  either  you,  or  someone  else  if 
not  you.  would  make  an  issue  of  the  way  In 
which  the  President  is  using  the  powers  of 
the  Executive  to  wage  war  and  raise  money 
to  do  so  without  a  declaration  of  war  from 
the  Congress  or  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
electorate  to  become  Involved  In  war. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  also  that  you  have  the 
support  of  all  the  members  of  my  family  and 
all  of  my  friends.  We  are  behind  you  and 
urge  you  to  redouble  your  efforts  to  bring 
back  sanity  and  good  sense  to  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sol  Stember. 


Morse  CRrricizES  American  Actions 
Schenectady.  N.Y.— Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  yesterday  criticized  U.S. 
actions  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  called  for  settlement  of  both  dis- 
putes through  the  United  Nations. 

"I  don't  see  how  the  United  States  can 
hope  to  set  itself  up  as  the  policemen  of  the 
world  and  Jump  In  whenever  and  wherever 
a  revolution  takes  place,"  the  Senator  said 
at  a  news  conference  prior  to  an  address 
at  Union  College  here. 

Wishart,  Saskatchewan.  Canada. 

April  2S,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  Just  want  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  decent  stand  that  you  are 
taking  In  regard  to  Vietnam.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  you  gave  our  boot  Uckers 
in  Ottawa  a  shellacking. 


May  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  Just  cannot  remain 
silent.  Complaints  and  appeals  about  U.S. 
foreign  policy  are  almost  a  refrain. 

Pope  Paul  begged  leaders  to  hear  man- 
kind's desire  for  peace;  for  conversations  and 
negotiations  at  all  levels  to  avert  the  threat 
of  war.  Also  he  said  "Today,  as  if  no  lesson 
had  been  learned  from  the  tragic  experiences 
of  the  two  world  conflicts,  we  have  the  dread- 
ful spectacle  in  certain  parts  of  the  world." 
He  is  right. 

United  States  landing  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  aroused  criticism  and  bitter  mem- 
ories among  Latin  Americans — as  In  Chile, 
Venezuela,  Argentina  and  Mexico.  Seems 
we  violated  rules  we  otu'selves  made. 

Mr.  Lippmann,  a  top  journalist-thinker. 
and  Ralph  McGill.  and  a  host  of  renowned 
scientists,  clergymen  and  Journalists  are  a 
part  of  that  huge  body  of  Americans  who 
do  not  want  you  to  do  for  the  United  States 
what  Governor  Wallace  is  doing  for  Ala- 
bama. 

Our  collossally  expensive  nonintervention 
on  two  continents  has  led  to  a  Joint 
French-Soviet  statement  concerning  "recent 
events"  In  Vietnam  and  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954.  Mr.  President,  must  U.S. 
behavior  force  a  welding  of  the  power  and 
influence  of  France,  Russii|,  and  China — 
three  nuclear  powers  and  so  very  much 
manpower? 

This  is  Law  Day.  The  Golden  Rule  If 
paraphrased  might  read:  "Let  us  do  unto 
foreigners  on  their  soil  as  we  say  we 
want  our  Mississippians  and  Alabamlans  to 
do  unto  their  fellow  citizens  of  color." 

And  Senator  Wayne  Morse   can't   be  all 
wrong. 
Sincerely,  for  friendship  and  peace. 

Harvey  G.  Baker. 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

[From  the  Daytona  Beach    (Fla.)    Morning 
Journal,  May  1.19651 
rr's  Law  Day.  U.S.A. 

One  can  observe  the  day  this  is  only  with 
a  sense  of  sadness  as  he  looks  out  across  ^he 
world  as  it  really  exists  in  1965.  May  1  is 
Law  Day.  U.S.A..  the  U.S.  answer  to  the  Com- 
munist May  Day. 

We  obserie  Law  Day  at  the  instigation 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  say  to 
the  world  that  we  believe  law  should  rule 
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the  aiTairs  of  men.  not  might;  that  we  believe 
disputes  should  be  settled  in  the  coxirts,  not 
by  men  shooting  each  other. 

But  Thursday,  a  19-year-old  American 
marine  shot  a  man  In  the  back  in  South 
Vietnam — an  unarmed  man  who  was  Seeing 
for  safety.  The  marine  shot  him  because, 
in  the  "law"  of  war,  a  man  doesn't  run  when 
he  is  challenged. 

And  in  this  same  area  of  the  world  on 
the  same  day,  51  U.S.  Skyraiders  and  Sky- 
hawks  rained  bombs  on  North  Vietnam  in 
1  raid,  destroying  15  buildings  which  prob- 
ably were  not  empty  of  people. 

On  Thursday  too.  we  landed  more  troops  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  as  that  unstable 
nation  once  again  was  rocked  with  turmoil. 
The  troops  are  there,  we  maintain,  to  protect 
U.S.  citizens  on  the  island,  but  in  fact  they 
are  there  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  discourage 
the  new  revolt  that  finally  erupted  following 
the  coup  which  toppled  the  nation's  only 
elected  President  in  30  years. 

We're  a  long  way  yet  from  establishing  a 
rule  of  law  for  the  world  as  we  follow  the 
course  of  containing  communism  with  the 
force  of  arms.  Because  communism  still  re- 
sorts to  terrorist  tactics,  we  must  punish  it 
militarily.  Because  it  engineers  coups,  we 
must  intervene  with  our  marines. 

There  is  a  great  debate  going  on  in  our 
country  over  whether  this  is  the  course  we 
should  take,  and  how  far  we  can  extend  our- 
selves in  doing  it.  The  young  are  protesting 
angrily  over  Vietnam,  marching  on  the 
White  Hoxise  in  demonstration  against  Viet- 
nam. The  older,  and  surely  wiser,  heads 
around  President  Johnson  are  insisting  that 
we  can't  deviate  from  the  course,  else  it 
would  encourage  the  terrorists  to  the  point 
that  they  could  rule  the  world. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  quit 
Vietnam  and  there  are  those  who  "pray" 
(Barry  Goldwater)  for  an  excuse  to  bomb 
Red  China. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  fight 
actively  the  Communists  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  there  are  those  who  warn  us  that  right- 
ists have  been  armed  by  those  sympathetic  to 
the  late  Dictator  Trujillo  and  to  "Pappa  Doc" 
Duvalier  on  Haiti,  the  iron  man  of  the 
Caribbean. 

The  truth,  surely,  lies  somewhere  In 
between. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  some  way,  we  should 
be  moving  toward  establishing  the  rule  of 
international  law  to  handle  these  explosions. 
We  do  It  at  home.  Rightists  terrorists  In 
the  United  States  have  their  guns  lm» 
pounded,  and  If  they  have  committed  a 
crime,  they  are  brought  Into  court. 

Communists  are  prevented  by  law  from 
overthrowing  this  Government  by  force,  and 
they  are  brought  to  trial  for  fomenting  riots. 
The  extremists  on  either  side  are  check- 
mated by  a  body  of  law  geared  to  protecting 
human  rights. 

These  laws  are  upgraded  by  Congress  to 
meet  new  situations  and  new  realizations  of 
need,  and  American  liberty  to  enjoy  life  Is 
enhanced.  We  do  not  need  any  foreign 
power  to  come  in  and  help  us  protect  our 
freedom. 

But,  as  the  Wayne  Morses  of  the  Senate 
contend,  we  surely  can't  police  the  world's 
right  to  freedom  alone.  We  know,  anyway, 
that  freedom  can't  be  maintained  by  force 
of  arms  alone,  for  force  breeds  counterforce. 
We  protected  freedom  in  Korea,  but  it  is 
not  free.  Students  toppled  our  puppet  gov- 
ernment there,  and  they  still  sack  our  li- 
braries in  angry  demonstration  over  having 
a  divided  country.  Night  still  holds  back  the 
dawn  of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam  after 
years  of  our  efforts  there. 

Maybe  all  of  this  failure  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  communism.  Or  maybe  it  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  another  failure. 

Communism  Is  In  a  state  of  evolution  in 
Efistern  Europe.  The  originator  of  this  false 
Idea,  Russia,  Is  beginning  to  understand  the 


industrial  era,  and  that  if  it  is  to  have  a  part 
in  it,  there  must  be  incentive  for  the  people. 
So,  under  Khrushchev  and  still  more  under 
Kosygln,  the  Russians  are  practicing  the 
profit  system.  Not  quite  as  we  do,  but  they 
have  learned  the  mistake  of  ordered  plan- 
ning with  no  incentive  for  the  planners. 

And  the  people  of  Russia  are  no  longer 
fearful  of  the  nighttime  bang  on  the  door; 
no  longer  afraid  to  look  an  American  in  the 
eye.  They  no  longer  starve:  no  longer  grovel 
In  Ignorance. 

So  the  failure,  we  might  say,  is  In  not  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  change  to  persuade  the 
Russians,  earnestly,  to  help  us  establish  a 
real  rule  of  law  for  the  world.  We  should 
have  made  It  clear  to  this  other  nuclear 
power  that  our  interest  Is  In  controlling  all 
of  the  world's  extremists  through  law,  not 
force. 

We  should  have  demonstrated  our  sin- 
cerity in  this  respect  by  scrapping  the  reser- 
vation we  have  affixed  to  the  U.N.  Charter 
which  excuses  us  from  responsibility  among 
the  nations  when  we  want  to  be  excused. 
We  should  have  backed  wholeheartedly  the 
international  effort  to  establish  a  workable 
code  of  international  law.  and  insisted  that 
it  be  administered  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  We  should  have  insisted 
that  Individuals,  in  and  out  of  all  govern- 
ments, be  held  responsible  to  that  Court  for 
Infractions  of  law  governing  the  rights  of 
nations. 

This  Is  what  Law  Day,  U.S.A..  should  be 
about.  It  should  symbolize  both  our  efforts 
to  prevent  such  tragedies  as  a  19-year-old 
youth  having  to  shoot  a  defenseless  man  in 
the  back  In  obedience  to  the  "law"  of  war. 

It's  said  to  contemplate  on  this  day  that 
we  have  failed  thus  far  In  establishing  Law 
Day,  the  world. 


Ardmore.  Pa., 

Mmj  5.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  husband  and  I 
have  long  admired  your  Independence  and 
courage,  never  niore  than  last  August  in  your 
stand  against  the  carte  blanche  approval  the 
Senate  gave  President  Johnson  on  Vietnam. 
Consequently.  I  write  to  you  now  to  support 
your  position  on  Vietnam,  and  to  urge  that 
you  continue  your  efforts  to  change  our  pol- 
icy. As  Hans  Morgenthau  points  out  in  the 
May  1  Issue  of  the  New  Republic,  oiu-  policy 
is  forcing  Russia  to  support  China,  and  is 
seriously  damaging  the  chances  for  peaceful 
coexistence. 

What  we  read  about  the  nature  of  the 
war,  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  Re- 
public, I.  P.  Stone's  Weekly,  and  the  New 
Statesman,  compared  with  the  State  De- 
partment's concept  of  It,  makes  us  wonder, 
among  other  things,  what  is  happening  to 
democracy  In  our  country.  Clearly  there 
is  little  left  that  an  individual  citizen  can 
do.  but  pjerhaps  Senators  still  can  carry  some 
weight.  We  read  yesterday  that  you  and 
Senators  Fulbright,  Church,  and  Clark  are 
considering  some  action,  and  we  urge  you  to 
take  it.  Particularly  we  urge  you  to  vote 
against  the  President's  request  for  more 
money. 

Beyond  that  we  urge  the  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  as  worse  than 
useless,  and  more  than  criminal. 

Yours  with  admiration  and  respect. 

Faith  H.  Patten. 

Mat  4,  19G5. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  to  commend  you 
for  speaking  out  and  against  the  interven- 
tion of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
increasing  amount  of  troops  being  sent  to 
Vietnam  and  the  bombings  taking  place  there 
daily. 

I  don't  understand  enough  about  the  pol- 
icy In  Vietnam;  the  people  evidently  do  not 


support  the  regime,  else  why  should  there  be 
so  many  changes  as  have  taken  place  In  the 
past  year.  Our  first  people  were  sent  over  as 
military  advisers;  now  we  are  engaged  in  more 
or  less  a  full-scale  war  and  when  will  it  stop? 
The  Evening  Star  has  an  article  by  Doris 
Fleeson  which  probably  expresses  the 
thoughts  of  many  people  like  myself  far  bet- 
ter than  I  could  write  it. 

May  you  long  continue  to  be  the  voice  of 
sanity  and  clear  thinking  in  the  Senate. 
This  we  need  in  order  to  preserve  ovir  free- 
dom. 

Respectfully, 

I  SAMtn:L  Jacobs. 

Greenbelt,  Md. 


Mmj  7,  1965 
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Lyons,   Kans., 

May  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate.  I 

Washington,  D.C.         ' 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  fearless  stand  In  denouncing  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  have  written  letters  favoring  U.S.  with- 
drawal to  President  Johnson  and  to  Senators 
Carlson  and  Pearson,  of  Kansas.  I  regret 
to  state  that  none  of  these  appear  interested 
in  ending  the  bloodshed. 

It  appears  that  the  militarists  of  our 
country  are  in  control  of  the  Government.  I 
feel  this  is  a  very  dangerous  situation  and 
could  likely  end  In  disaster.  Someone  has 
stated  that  the  United  States  has  the  power 
to  destroy  the  world  but  not  to  conquer  it. 

I  do  hope  you  continue  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  speak  out  fearlessly  against  those  who 
entertain  the  idea  that  world  problems  can 
be  solved  by  military  might,  destruction  and 
bloodshed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.   A.    PiNKENBURC,   D.C. 


Athens,  Ohio, 

May  2.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  content  of  the  speech  which 
you  delivered  at  Ohio  University  during  the 
course  of  the  mock  United  Nations.  I  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  strive  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam,  and 
I  volunteer  my  services  to  you  in  any  way 
which  can  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  D.  Brandes, 
Professor  of  Speech. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

May  4,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Just  a  word  of  ap- 
preciation from  citizens  who  feel  as  you  do 
about  our  Government's  policies  in  Vietnam 
and  now  on  Santo  Domingo. 

In  addition  to  good  judgment,  your  cour- 
age is  to  be  commended. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Romaine. 

Pleasantville,  N.Y., 

May  5.  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Your  courageous  op- 
position to  the  American  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  v/ar  Is  to  be  commended. 

I  only  hope  that  soon  you  will  be  joined  by 
more  Senators  in  your  fight  for  withdrawal. 
I  also  wish  that  your  Important  words 
would  be  published  In  full  and  in  the  most 
popularly  consumed  magazines  so  that  the 
almost  apathetic  American  public  will  begin 
to  think,  and  those  who  are  committed  to 
President  Johnson's  policy  will  begin  to  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  our  troops  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  I  hope  you  speak 
otit  about  this. 

Sincerely  yovu-s, 

Mrs.  E.  Klein. 


Bethesda,  Md., 

May  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Morse:  In  the  field  of  for- 
Pien  affairs,  yours  Is  one  of  the  very  few  sane 
voices  being  heard  in  official  Washington 
these  days.  Please  continue  to  si^eak  out. 
In  the  deepening  gloom  of  administration 
Asian  and  Caribbean  policies,  many  Ameri- 
cans are  grateful  for  the  beacon  you  are  pro- 
viding. 

Yours  truly, 

David  Savitz,  M.D. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  5. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  forthright  criticism  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  m  Vietnam  and  now,  also 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  hope  you  wUl 
continue  to  speak  your  mind. 

The  administration  has  embarked  on  a 
most  dangerous  course  and  with  very  little 
justification. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth  Wald. 


I  do  not  like  to  criticize  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  especially  one  who  had 
my  enthusiastic  support.  But  also  I  am  ut- 
terly opposed  to  a  national  policy  of  global 
McCarthyism.  I  support  Senator  Wayne 
Morse's  position  on  Vietnam  and  oppose 
American  aggression  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. (I  am  sending  Senator  Morse  a  copy 
of  this  letter.) 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  war  to  fight  here 
at  home— the  war  on  poverty  and  ugliness— 
nnd  for  that  kind  of  war  you,  and  your  dear 
lady,  have  my  utmost  support. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Millie  Hedrick. 


Waltham,  Mass.,  May  4, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  letter  is  being 
written  to  express  my  full  support  of  your 
Vietnam  and  Dominican  Republic  positions. 
I  am  one  of  the  qverwhclming  majority  of 
faculty  members  and  students  In  this  area 
who  are  shocked  by  the  recent  turn  of  events. 
I  only  hope  that  something  can  be  done 
before  It  is  too  late. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ronald  J.  Baumgarten,  Ph.  D. 

Arlington,  Va., 

May  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  today  sent  to  the 
President  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  your  unfiagglng  efforts  in  behalf  of  world 
peace.  You  have  many  admirers  who  are 
not  going  to  take  the  time  to  write  you  but 
I  think  you  know  that  they  are  behind  you 
all  the  way  in  yovir  attempt  to  give  thought- 
ful and  responsible  leadership.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Millie  Hedrick. 


Nev/  York,  N.Y., 

May  6.  1965. 
Dear   Senator  Morse:    How  many   people 
will    we   have   to   kill    before    we   make    the 
world  safe  for  democracy? 

We  need  negotiations  not  Marines. 
Please  keep  up  your  fight  for  a  more  sane 
foreign  policy. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  J.  Dell. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

May  5,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  firm,  democratic  stand. 

May  your  reasoning  on  the  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam,  our  removal  of  our  Marines  from 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  all  your  valid 
steps  toward  a  true  peace  In  the  world,  come 
to  fruition. 

Let's  stop  giving  more  and  more  money  for 
armaments,  and  start  to  help  people  every- 
v/here  to  live,  through  aid  to  the  U.N. 

The  Goldwater  philosophy  that  our  present 
Government  seems  to  have  adopted  is  most 
frightening.  Those  of  us  who  worked  so 
hard  to  defeat  Senator  Goldwater  are  wonder- 
ing and  are  confused  these  days.  Can't  we 
get  our  President  back  to  his  thinking  a  la 
his  domestic  program  and  expand  it  to  the 
world  scene? 

May  you  continue  to  work  ever  more  svic- 
cessfuUy  for  peace,  along  with  our  Senator 
Clark,  and  others  like  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Frances  K.  Rubin. 


Urbana,  III., 

May  6,  1905. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:   Permit  me  to  ap- 
plaud and  support  your  position  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam.    I  admire  your  courage  and  your 
analysis  of  the  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Carroll, 
Associate     Professor     of     Mathematics, 
University  of  Illinois. 


Doesn't  he  realize  that  If  the  people  wanted 
an  escalation  of  the  needless  war  In  Vietnam 
they  would  have  elected  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  as  their  President? 

Wish  we  had  more  Members  of  Congress 
who  had  your  backbone  and  courage. 
Yours  truly, 

Henry  S.  Kaplinski. 

Hazard,  Ky., 

May  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  as  an  old  fashioned  Amer- 
ican, I  want  to  commend  you  for  having 
nerve  enough  to  come  out  in  the  open  and 
tell  the  public  what  you  think  about  South 
Vietnam. 

As  I  understand  It  the  Congress  alone  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  This  has  not  been 
done  by  the  Congress,  yet  we  are  in  a  war 
in  South  Vietnam  by  Executive  action.  We 
have  also  gone  into  Santo  Domingo  with 
more  troops  than  are  necessary. 

I  think  the  sooner  we  abandon  the  idea 
that  we  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  other  na- 
tions the  kind  of  government  they  ought  to 
have,  it  will  be  better  for  us. 

But  aside  from  this  the  man  on  the  street, 
on  the  farm  and  everywhere  knows  that  if 
the  present  trend  of  Government  spending 
and  Government  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  other  nations  continue,  that  it  will  be 
just  a  matter  of  time  when  we  will  close  our 
own  present  form  of  government  and  go 
socialistic  or  communistic. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  since 
I  am  79  years  old,  it  does  not  mean  so  much 
to  me,  but  it  means  a  lot  to  my  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

S.  M.  Ward. 

Tro'.,  N.Y., 

May  6,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  excel- 
lent speech  at  Union  College  on  May  4,  1965. 
Please  continue  your  sane  policy  on  Near 
Eastern  affairs  and  do  what  you  can  to  pur- 
suade  others  to  join  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Mrs.  Ned  Freund. 


Arlington,  Va., 

May  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Wa!<hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  When  I  voted  for  you 
In  1964,  I  did  so  because  I  believed  you  were 
sincerely  for  peace,  and  Senator  Goldwater 
had  made  It  abundantly  cliear  that  he  was 
not.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  us  hoped 
that  your  election  would  serve  notice  on  the 
followers  of  Senator  Goldwater  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  was 
fed  up  with  McCarthyism  and  the  blight 
it  cast  over  our  Nation  for  so  many  years. 

I  have  read  your  most  recent  statements 
on  Vietnam  and  the  situation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  with  some  care  and  have  con- 
cluded that  your  decision  to  accelerate  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  worthy  of  Senator  Gold- 
water.  Further,  mixing  Into  the  affairs  of  the 
Dominicans  "to  stop  a  Communist  con- 
spiracy" sounds  Just  like  McCarthyism,  even 
to  playing  the  despicable  numbers  game — 
but  on  an  international  scale.  How,  then, 
does  your  position  differ  from  Senator  Gold- 
water's  or  the  late  Senator  McCarthy's? 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

May  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Keep  up  your  speeches  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  you  are 
speaking  not  only  for  the  people  of  Oregon, 
but  for  the  people  of  California  and  the 
whole  United  States.  We  must  not  have  an- 
other Korea,  or  even  worse,  a  World  War  III 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  admit  to  its  past  mistakes  and 
change  course. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Lindenfeld. 


Chicago,  III., 

May  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  Is  amazing  that 
the  popularity  and  poll  conscious  President 
has  paid  no  heed  to  the  most  Important  and 
most  accurate  poll,  the  election  of  Nevember 
3,  1964. 


Angola,  Ind., 

May  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
strong  stand  in  your  Senate  address  of  last 
Monday  blasting  our  Vietnam  policy— and 
calling  for  the  resignations  of  McNamara  and 

Our  Government  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  word  "sovereignty."  Each  nation  should 
have  sovereignty— to  decide  what  kind  of 
government  they  want,  even  if  that  be  com- 
munism. If  we  have  made  perpetual  way 
against  communism  wa  have  a  long,  bloody, 
and  losing  fight  ahead  of  us. 

Communism  is  not  a  cause.  It  is  a  result 
of  poverty,  inequality,  oppression,  igno- 
rance. The  more  people  waste  in  war,  the 
more  poverty  and  hence  cause  for  commu- 
nism. 

If  we  really  want  to  get  rid  of  communism 
we  should  find  a  road  to  peace — then  slowly 
but  surely  build  a  more  prosperous  world. 
This  is  the  one  and  only  safeguard  against 
communism. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  most  of  the  have-not 
nations  will  go  through  a  stage  of  commu- 
nism until  they  find  some  measure  of  pros- 
perity, then  they  will  turn  slowly  to  a  free 
enterprise  system— as  Russia  is  now  doing. 

We  are  doing  the  same  thing  In  Santo 
Domingo — trying  to  dominate  their  Govern- 
ment.   The  radio  Just  stated  that  President 
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Johnson  was  asking  for  $700  million  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  I  hope  It  meets  with  a  strong 
fight. 

Again,  congratulations.    Keep  up  the  fight. 
A.  H.  Sholty. 
Officer  in  the  Intelligence  Corps.  World 
War  II. 

San  Fkancisco.  Calif.. 

May  4.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.*tor  Morse:  I  have  such  great 
admiration  for  you  that  I  can't  express  It. 

I  am  truly  dismayed  by  our  Government's 
criminal  policy  in  foreign  affairs. 

Is  there  anything  ordinary  people  can  do? 
I've  written  to  President  Johnson  very 
strongly  stating  my  beliefs — and  to  Hubert 
Humphrey — and  the  California  Senators. 
I've  sent  Western  Unions  POMs  by  the 
dozen.     All  this  seems  to  be  futile. 

Most  Americans  do  not  support  this 
trumped-up  war  In  Vietnam — and  lots  of  us 
are  ashamed  of  the  United  States.  And  yet, 
like  it  or  not,  the  war  continues  and  grows. 

Is  there  anything  that  could  be  done  to 
help  to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam  where  we  have 
no  business  to  be? 

I  wish  we  could  have  a  man  like  you  for 
President — I'm  sure  this  also  is  too  much  to 
hope  for. 

If  I  can  do  any  good,  any  way,  let  me 
know. 

Respectfully. 

Mrs.  Eve  Byron  Wyatt. 

Stamford.  Conn., 

May  6. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  God  bless  you.  May 
you  function  as  a  Senator  until  you  are  110. 

I  only  wish  I  had  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  you. 

As  a  liberal  Democrat  I  have  always  been 
proud  that  as  a  whole  our  party  has  cared 
for  the  common  man.  What  Is  happening 
to  our  Government?  Where  is  the  Senate 
and  the  House?  Our  President  Is  operating 
the  country  like  a  one-man  show  in  the  area 
of  foreign  relations — It  is  not  quite  wartime 
yet.  Sometimes  I  worry  that  the  Republi- 
cans will  espouse  the  cause  of  peace  but  they 
are  probably  too  stupid. 

If  I  were  a  woman  I  would  cry  nights  about 
our  foreign  policy.  As  you  know  the  in- 
spiration for  the  freedcm  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  came  from  the  examples  set 
by  us  and  France.  Why  Is  It  that  over  the 
whole  course  of  history  we  have  never  sided 
with  the  common  man  down  there?  All  the 
most  rotten  dictators  (no  matter  how  much 
he  has  abridged  Individual  rights  under  law) 
down  there  has  to  say  Is  "We  hate  Commies" 
or  "Commies  are  behind  the  plot"  and  we  load 
him  up  with  money,  guns,  and  anything  else. 
Historically  the  percentage  of  Commies  In 
Latin  America  Is  nil.  But  at  the  rate  our 
Government  Is  going  we  will  breed  them 
down  there  faster  than  fleas. 

Our  history  in  South  Vietnam  is  just  as 
bad.   but   this  letter  is  long  enough. 

Let's  get  out  of  Latin  America  and  South 
Vietnam  now. 

You  and  the  few  that  side  with  you  in  Con- 
gress have  a  lonely  fight.  I  am  sure  you  and 
your  small  group  are  being  pressured  to 
conform  with  the  sick  honey  being  spread 
around  by  administration  aides  to  Justify  our 
unjustifiable  foreign  policy. 

Don't   weaken!     Don't   give   up  the  fight! 
Don't  let  anybody  muzzle  you! 
Yours  truly. 

Charles  W.  Stobbie. 

soottsdale,  ariz  , 

May  5. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  live  in  a  metro- 
politan area  served  by  only  one  Goldwater 


Republican  newspaper,  the  Arizona  Repub- 
lic. Therefore,  little.  If  any.  coverage  la 
given  the  minority  opinions  In  Congress  on 
such  disasters  as  Vietnam  and  our  present 
Incredible  national  policy  in  Latin  America. 

Prom  brief  news  broadcasts  on  the  net- 
works, I  gather  you  are  once  again  one  of 
the  few  with  courage  and  wisdom  enough  to 
question  the   administration's  actions. 

We  can't  vote  for  you,  of  course,  but  I  want 
to  let  you  know  we  are  gratefvU  for  your  be- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Please  do  what  you 
can  to  tell  your  colleagues  our  present 
recklessness  will  do  more  to  further  inter- 
national communism  than  almost  anything 
we  could  do. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Laetz. 


Renssalaer  Polytechnic  iNSTrrtrrE, 

Troy,  N.Y..  May  5, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  know  that 
there  are  many  who  are  anti-Communists 
and  who  nonetheless  applaud  your  great 
courage  In  criticizing  the  astonishingly 
brutal  foreign  policy  of  our  President. 
Sincerely, 

Isadore    Traschen. 


Downey.  Calif., 

May  5. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Attached  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  propos- 
ing a  course  of  conduct  by  the  United  States 
In  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  purport  to  be 
any  sort  of  an  expert  on  the  problems  there. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  hopelessly 
engaged  there  In  what  could  easily  become, 
at  the  least,  a  major  disaster,  and,  at  the 
worst,  a  world  holocaust. 

The  proposal  would  have  the  effect.  I  would 
hope,  of  stabilizing  the  South  Vietnam  mili- 
tary, political,  economic,  and  social  situa- 
tion. If  It  did  not  achieve  this.  It  would 
allow  the  United  States  to  withdraw  under 
honorable  circumstances. 

A  letter  similar  to  this  Is  going  to  several 
of  your  colleagues.  Your  consideration  Is 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  Cooksey, 
Attorney  at  Laic. 

Downey,  Calif.. 

May  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State.  State  Department, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  Is  to  propose  a  course  of  action 
with  respect  to  South  Vietnam  that  would 
have  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Limit  the  duration  of  American  military 
participation  and  assistance. 

2.  Disengage  American  prestige  now  com- 
mitted in  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Forestall  the  entry  of  China  and  Russia 
Into  the  conflict. 

4.  Promote  economic,  social  and  political 
reforms  In  South  Vietnam. 

5.  Promote  a  viable,  stable  political  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  United  States  an- 
nounce that  It  will  continue  all  military 
assist.ince  to  South  Vietnam  for  1  more  year 
ending  July  1,  1966,  but  will  discontinue  all 
military  assistance  after  that  date  as  quickly 
as  it  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  1-year  commitment  Is  conditional, 
however,  as  follows: 

(a)  That  there  will  be  no  land  invasion 
north  of  the  17th  parallel. 

(b)  That  certain  economic  reforms,  prin- 
cipally dealing  with  the  ownership  and  dis- 
tribution of  land,  be  Initiated  In  South 
Vietnam. 

(c)  That  political  equality  be  established. 


(d)  That  a  stable  political  government  be 
formed  and  fiu-ther  military  coups  be 
abandoned. 

If  these  conditions  are  met,  then  the 
United  States  would  further  commit  itself 
to  a  program  of  substantial  economic  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  help  its 
economic  development  and  maintain  its 
political  stability. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  Cooksey, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Concord.  Calif., 

May  4, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  urge  you  to  re- 
fuse the  unneeded  extra  defense  appropria- 
tion President  Johnson  Is  demanding  as  a 
proof  of  congressional  loyalty. 

We  are  appalled  at  America's  nakedly  ag- 
gressive policies  In  Vietnam  and  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  We  utterly  reject  the 
cynical  excuses  of  the  administration. 
Liberty  Is  not  defended  by  supporting  op- 
pressive governments;  communism  is  not 
defeated  by  brutally  crushing  a  rebellion 
sparked  by  genuine  grievances.  And  self- 
determination  either  means  exactly  that  or 
nothing  at  all. 

At  home  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  ruthlessly 
gutting  the  democratic  process.  Honest  re- 
porters, concerned  citizens,  and  a  few  coura- 
geous and  outspoken  Senators  such  as  your- 
self have  all  been  made  to  seem  disloyal. 
When  will  the  witch  hunt  begin? 

Thank  you  for  your  magnificent  stand  In 
the  face  of  enormous  executive  pressure. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  D.  Gilbert. 

Painesville,  Ohio, 

April  4.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse: 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  let  you  know  that 
I  am  Just  one  of  thousands — yes,  millions— 
who  agrees  100  percent  with  your  gallant, 
courageous,  and  loyal  effort  by  trying  to  save 
America's  prestige,  good  name,  and  sover- 
eignty which  we  once  possessed  but  unfor- 
tunately lost  by  now,  by  our  foolish  behavior. 
The  whole  world  Is  mad  at  us.  I  hate  to  sec 
the  day  when  the  whole  world  gangs  up  on  us 
and  knocks  the  stufllng  out  of  us. 

More  power  to  you,  and  God  bless  your 
good  work. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Matt  Hribar. 


May  7,  1965 
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Boulder,  Colo., 

May  3. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  forthright  and  courageous  po- 
sition for  calling  publicly  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  for 
greater  efforts  towards  negotiations.  It  seems 
clear  that  this  Is  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  all  Americans,  and  It  Is  to  express 
this  view  that  the  original  of  the  enclosed 
photocopied  letter  was  sent  to  President 
Johnson  by  a  large  number  of  extremely 
active  members  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Boulder  County,  Colo.  We  are  -sending  this 
to  you  to  Indicate  the  kind  of  support  your 
stand  has  obtained;  you  will  notice,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there-  are  many  precinct  com- 
mittee men  and  women,  as  well  as  three 
members  of  the  Colorado  Democratic  State 
central  committee,  among  the  signatories. 

I  believe  that  you  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  In  a  position  of  crucial  im- 
portance in  the  days  ahead,  and  we  all  look 
to  you  to  do  everything  In  your  power   to 


.ffect  a  change  in  the  direction  of  our  for- 
eign policy  before  It  Is  too  late. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Leslie  Fishman. 

April  21.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
j-he  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  As  active  Democratic 
nrecinct  captains,  block  workers,  and  Inde- 
nendent  Republicans  who  worked  enthusl- 
aitlcallv  for  you  during  many  long  hours 
ofthe  1964  campaign,  we  would  like  to  ex- 
nress  our  deep  concern  regarding  your  Viet- 
nam policy,  which  seems  to  us  not  only  to 
Se  morally  wrong,  but,  politically,  to  be  sheer 
suicide  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

Boulder  County,  Colo.,  Is  normally  a  Re- 
DUbllcan    county,    and    yet    a    clear    victory 
went  to  you  in  November.     It  Is  our  strong 
belief    based  on  hundreds  of  conversations 
while' ringing  doorbells  and  doing  precinct 
work    that  the  many  independents  and  Re- 
DUbli'cans  who  voted  for  you  did  so  because 
of  the  fear  of  Barry  Goldwater  as  a  trigger- 
happy  candidate  who  Intended  to  defoliate 
the  jungles,  bomb  the  villages,  and  generally 
extend  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  even  beyond. 
The  statement  of  one  elderly  Republican 
widow    who  lives  alone  In  a  modest  frame- 
house,'  Is  typical   of   the   thoughts  of   most 
Americans  at  the  time  of  the  election.    When 
approached  by  the  Democratic  block  worker 
she  said:  "I  am  a  lifelong  Republican,  but  I 
will  never  vote  for  Goldwater,  and  I  don't  see 
how  any   American   mothe."   could.     I   have 
CTOwn  children  and  small  grandchildren,  and 
I  don't  want   us   to   get  Into    another   war 
Goldwater    would   get   us   in,   but   President 
Johnson  win  keep  us  out." 

Mr    President,  the  sentiment  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  gave  you   the   vast 
majority    of    votes    in    November    has    not 
changed.     The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  most 
unpopular  war  In  American  history,  for  the 
American  people  know  that  It  is  virong.    It  is 
even  more  unpopular  than  the  Korean  war. 
and  it  was   the   promise  to  settle  that  one 
which   elected  Dwlght   Elsenhower   In   1952. 
It  becomes  Increasingly  hard  for  us  to  look 
squarely  at  our  friends  and  neighbors  whom 
we  had  told  in  November:   '"nie  Democrats 
are  not  the  war  party."    It  will  be  Impossible, 
ever  again,  to  convince  the  electorate  of  this 
fact.  If  the  bombings  and  the  acceleration  of 
the  war  are  not  stopped  Immediately,  and 
If  some  basis  for  negotiations  Is  not  found. 
We   are   convinced   that   your   astute   and 
wise  thinking   can  bypass  conventional  di- 
plomacy, as  represented  by  the  many  men 
in  the    State    Department    who    have    been 
committed  for  too  long  to  a  Dulles'  policy, 
and  that  you  personally  can  find  an  Imagina- 
tive and  honorable  way  to  peace  in  Vietnam. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Ann   F.    Johnson.    Precinct    Committee- 
woman;  Victoria  Ruwltch,  Committee- 
woman     15th    Precinct;     Richard    C. 
Johnson,  County  State  Delegate;  Jer- 
rold    H.    Krenz.    Block    Worker;    Carl 
Ubehlohde,  Committeeman,  15th  Pre- 
cinct-    Mary    Ubheldohde,    Secretary, 
Second  Congressional  District  Conven- 
tion;    Philip    A.    Danielson,    Member, 
State  Democratic  Central  Committee; 
Mildred  P.  Danielson,  Committeewom- 
an,   21st  Precinct;    Reglna   D.  Wleder 
Member,     State     Democratic     Central 
Committee;    Helen    J.   Wilson.   Demo- 
cratic Block  Worker;  Eleanor  G.  Crow. 
Delegate    to    Boulder    County    Demo- 
cratic  Convention;    Edward  Sampson, 
Jr .   Block   Worker.   Boulder;    June   S. 
Sampson.  Committeewoman,  Boulder; 
Gorden   W.  Hewes,  Registered   Demo- 
crat;    Minna     W.    Hewes,     Registered 
Democrat;    Beatrice    Hoffman,    Demo- 
cratic Block  Worker;  Nancy  C.  Krau- 
shear.  Democratic  Party  Worker;  Mary 
Jo    Uphoff.    Block    Worker,    Boulder; 
Leslie  Fishman.   Delegate   to   Boulder 


County  Democratic  Convention;  Mal- 
colm Correll,  Democratic  Block  Work- 
er; E.  Victor  Tralbush,  First  Alternate 
to'state  Democratic  Convention,  Boul- 
der County;    Jon  Tralbush.  Delegate, 
County  Convention;  Jean  Gillette,  Fer- 
ris, Registered   Republican;    LUUan   I. 
Fraser,  Delegate,  1964  Convention  Dem- 
ocratic Committeewoman;   William  E. 
Godlng,   Baptist   Chaplain,  University 
of    Colorado;     Denna    Hersh    Mersky, 
Block   Worker,    Boulder,    Colo.;    Betty 
Irene  Lovelace.  Office  Manager  Demo- 
cratic Headquarters,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Richard  B.  WllEon,  Precinct  Committee- 
man; Robin  B.  Bowler,  Block  Worker; 
Ned  W.  Bowler,  Registered  Democrat; 
Virginia     Hammond,     Block     Worker; 
Annabelle  Cook,  Block  Worker;  Bever- 
ly Plank,  Block  Worker;   Ruth  Kunz, 
Block  Worker;  Eleanor  Goldstein,  Pre- 
cinct   Committeewoman;     Mavis    Mc- 
Kelvey,  Louis  Phillips  Hudson,  Ruth  A. 
Loosed  Joseph  L.  Sax,  Eleanor  G.  Sax, 
Block  Worker;  Sorin  L.  Jacobs,  Regis- 
tered Democrat;  Marian  Martell,  Regis- 
tered      Democrat;      Lonnle      Codding, 
George    A.     Codding.    Jr.,    Registered 
Democrat,    Delegate    County   Conven- 
tion-   J.    W.    Allen,    Aldlthe    S.    Allen. 
Block  worker;  Clark  W.  Bouton.  Phyllss 
Bouton,    Prudence    J.    Scarrltt,    Block 
Worker;    James    R.    Scarrltt,    Roland 
Relss,  Betty   M.   Relss,  Block  Worker. 
Evelyn  Rose,  Block  Worker,  Precinct  2; 
Edward      Rose,     Democrat;      Florence 
Becker  Lennon,  Registered  Democrat; 
Gary   W.   Blckel,   Democratic  Precinct 
Worker  and  Convention  Delegate;  Ray 
W    Alsbury,  Committeeman,  7th  Pre- 
cinct;    A.    Glenn    Hedgecock,    former 
Treasurer,  Boulder  County;  Hardy  Lon 
Frank,    Cochalrman,    Boulder   County 
Young  Citizens  for  Johnson  and  Hum- 
phrey     Marlon     Hlgman,     Registered 
Democrat,  25  years;  Sadie  G.  Walton, 
Registered  Democrat;  June  P.  Howard, 
Democratic    Committeewoman,    Boul- 
der Precinct  14;  John  L.  Murphy,  Reg- 
istered   Democrat;     John     M.    Major, 
Block   Worker;    Charles  Milton,   Com- 
mitteeman, Boulder  Precinct  26;  Arlene 
P     McClung,    Block    Worker,   Boulder, 
Colo  ;  Joan  R.  Rowland,  Block  Worker, 
Boulder,  Colo.;  Nancy  B.  Kitts,  Demo- 
cratic      Precinct       Committeewoman, 
Boulder    24;    Janet   Weir,    Democratic 
State  Central  Committee;  Walter  Weir. 
Democrat;  John  M.  Adams,  Democrat, 
Party  Worker;  Louise  V.  Adams,  Demo- 
cratic Party  Worker;  Margaret  B.  Han- 
son    Committeewoman,    Precinct    B4; 
Jack  H.  Gore,  County  Organizational 
Chairman. 
Lyh  Taylor,  Cochalrman,  Boulder  County 
Young  Citizens  for  Johnson  and  Hum- 
phrey   E    D.   Fraker,  direct  to  H.  H. 
Humphrey;    Dorothy    Jay    Thompson, 
Democratic   Precinct   Committeewom- 
an   Precinct  20-B,   Boulder;    Christo- 
pher R   Broucht,  Precinct  Committee- 
man    Treasurer,    Young    Citizens    for 
Johnson;  Mayor  Broucht;  Margaret  H. 
Stahl;  Robert  I.  Low,  Finance  Chair- 
man,  Boulder   County   Central   Com- 
mittee;  Rosemary  T.  Low,  Registered 
Democrat.    Club    Worker;     Harriet    T. 
Moskovlt,    Republican    for    Johnson. 
Precinct    Worker;    Leonard    Moskovlt. 
Republican    for    Johnson;     A.    PranK 
Knotts,  Democrat,  Block  Worker;  Mrs. 
Frank  Knotts,  Democrat,  Block  Work- 
er-   Adrian    D.    Gibson,    Independent; 
Eleanor  P.  Fishman,  Democrat,  Block 
Worker.  

Waukesha.  Wis.,  May  5,  1965. 
D^Senator  Morse:  All  I  can  say  Is  bless 
vouWu're  an  honest  man.  How  I  wish  that 
ther?^re  a  hundred  more  of  you— or  that 
a  hundred  more  like  you  possessed  your  cour- 
age and  determination.     You've  earned  my 


everlasting  admiration  and  respect  for  your 
truthful  discussion  of  U.S.  policy  regarding 
Vietnam  and  now,  heaven  help  us,  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  get  a  million  or 
more  letters  of  encouragement,  although  I 
know  the  American  public  to  be  lazy  and 
apathetic  toward  writing  their  views.  Please 
don't  give  up — each  time  I  pick  up  a  news- 
paper and  read  about  you  speaking  In  Mil- 
waukee or  on  the  Senate  floor,  my  hope  is 
renewed.  Many  thanks. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Boxhorn. 


New  York,  N.Y.,  May  5.  1965. 
Sen.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  have  won  my 
warmest  admiration  for  your  heroic  stand 
on  the  atrocious  Vietnam  adventure.  I  only 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  add  a  vote  to  my 
admiration.  Nonetheless,  I  urge  your  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  war,  and  In  par- 
ticular to  the  President's  sUggerlng  request 
for  a  new  military  appropriation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Stephen  Koch. 


Coos  Bay,  Oreg. 
Dear  Wayne:  We.,  the  people,  are  back  of 
you    100   percent;    we    listen   to   your   every 

word.  ^    ^ 

We  know  we  did  vote  for  L.B.J. ,  but  we  are 
sorry  for  our  President  Is  a  warmonger,  and 
Is  not  a  man  to  be  trusted;  In  fact  he  should 
be  recalled,  as  well  as  a  few  others  I  could 
mention. 

Please  do  not  let  the  warmongers  scare 
you  but  stick  to  your  guns  and  give  them 
hell,  Truman  style.  tot 

I  know  that  for  today  a  vote  against  L.B.J, 
war  would  win  by  a  big  majority  by  the 
common  man  of  the  United  States. 

President  Johnson  Is  setting  a  bad  example 
to  the  American  people  by  his  breaking  his 
promises,  when  he  was  running  for  election, 
and  he  knows  it. 

My  wife  and  I  are  for  you,  Wayne,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  others. 

I  remain. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  N.  Taylor. 


Moco  Ijmited, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  May  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  If  we  survive  this  crisis  your 
name  will  become  one  of  the  most  hallowed 
m  American  history.  You  are  entitled  to 
and  have  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  cour- 
age m  standing  above  the  pack  and  telling 
the  truth. 

you  have  helped  me  keep  my  self-respect. 
I  have  three  young  boys  at  home  and  find 
myself  thinking  of  fathers  in  Vietnam,  of 
gas  of  napalm,  of  fire  bombs,  and  I  know 
that  I  am  guilty,  too.  I  am  trying  to  do  as 
much  as  I  can  but  the  ways  for  most  of  us 
to  protest  are  so  limited. 

Thank  you  again  for  proving  there  U  still 
some  hope  for  America. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Norman  M.  Kelly. 

Daytona  Beach.  Fla.. 

May  4,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  arrogance  of  Secretary 
Rusk  in  criticizing  the  members  of  ui^lyer- 
sity  faculties  who  have  spoken  out  against 
his  war-escalation  policy  in  Vietnam  is  the 
voice  of  the  dictator,  not  a  trusted  servant 
of  the  people  In  a  democracy. 

Enlightened  public  opinion  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  a  government  of  the  people, 
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for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  It  must 
be  expressed  and  respected  by  the  admin- 
istration in  administration  decisions.  The 
most  enlightened  opinion  in  American 
classes  and  categories  is  in  the  academic 
community.  Who  does  Mr.  Rusk  think  he  is 
besides  a  guardian  of  the  corporate  Inter- 
ests of  America,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
people's  influence? 

We  spend  vast  sums  on  higher  education 
and  then  permit  a  corporate-minded  man 
like  Mr.  Rusk  to  discredit  the  product.  The 
books  being  written  by  the  so-called  intel- 
lectuals of  the  State  Department  at  the 
public's  e.xpcnse,  are  largely  propaganda. 

The  Senate  is  the  branch  of  Government 
Invested  with  the  responsibility  to  declare 
war.  We  are  In  war  which  the  Senate  has 
not  declared  and  only  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors have  the  understanding  or  guts  to  pro- 
test. 

Sincerely. 

Josephine  Gomon. 

McMlNNVILLE.   OXSC., 

May  1.  1965. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 

Senator  From  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Let  me  again  thank 
you  warmly  for  your  courageous  stand 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  conditions 
that  the  President  lays  down  before  he  will 
negotiate  demand  that  the  opponents  submit 
to°hlm  In  advance.  They  will  not  do  It. 
Therefore  he  Is  tying  himself  to  a  scorched 
earth  policy  and  will  gain  the  enmity  of  all 
Asia.  Africa  will  ally  themselves  with  Asia. 
And  already  the  European  nations  are  ob- 
jecting. K  we  brush  aside  world  opinion, 
we  had  better  stop  wasting  our  money  on 
propaganda. 

It  is  all  such  folly.    Thank  you  for  being 
not  a  follower  but  a  leader. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Richard  B.  Gregg. 

Coos  Bat.  Oreg., 

May  4.  1965. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea*  Senator  Morse:  It  Is  certainly  true 
that  we  live  in  a  most  complex  world  and  it 
becomes  Increasingly  difficult  to  chart  a 
course  In  It.  As  we  attempt  to  chart  our 
coarse  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy 
becomes  of  dire  Importance. 

One  of  our  continued  vexing  problems  Is 
that  of  Vietnam.  Your  stand  has  been  most 
courageous  and  perceptive.  My  wife  and  I 
and  many  of  our  friends  support  you  whole- 
heartedly. 

The  recent  action  of  our  country  In  the 
sending  of  troops  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
gives  us  great  concern.  The  action  of  our 
country  bears  an  uneasy  semblance  to  the 
action  of  Russia  In  deciding  on  the  type  of 
government  of  the  satellite  countries.  A 
fear  of  communism  cannot  cause  us  to  violate 
the  national  sovereignty  of  other  countries. 
Law  and  order  and  mutual  respect  can  never 
be  "second"  to  national  Interest. 

Perhaps  It  Is  to  the  best  Interests  of  our 
Nation  and  of  the  world  If  Congress  would 
refuse  to  give  the  additional  money  to  the 
military  budget. 

As  you  exercise  your  Influence  In  the  lead- 
ership of  our  country  we  pray  God  to  con- 
tinue to  Illumine  and  direct  you. 
Sincerely, 

VoLus  W.  McEachern.  . 


elate  your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  problem 
and  I'm  behind  you  100  percent.  We  are 
wrong  there  and  we  are.  If  possible,  wronger 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  a  nation  can  condemn  Soviet  ac- 
tion In  Hungary  then  turn  right  around  and 
repeat  that  very  action  they  condemn.  It 
Is  becoming  pretty  hard  to  hold  my  head  up 
and  proudly  say  •'I'm  an  American"  today. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Fields. 
p.S. — Enclosed  Is  a  picture  clipped  from 
the  local  paper.  When  I  first  saw  this  I 
couldn't  help  but  recall  a  similar  photograph 
I  had  seen  of  another  man  taken  25  years 
ago  in  Germany.  He  too  thought  that  his 
way  was  always  right. 

Farmingo.\le,  N.Y. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Wus:iington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor:  You  do  not  stand  alone  In 
your  brave  stand  against  the  Vietnam  war. 
which  only  continues  because  many  people 
including  the  President,  and  his  two  war- 
hawks — McNamara.  and  Rusk — think  that 
America  Is  the  only  Nation  that  does  right. 

We  college  students  know  better.  Al- 
though I  may  be  speaking  with  Ideals  rather 
than  realities  in  my  mind.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  America  should  allow  every 
country — right  or  wrong.  pro-American  or 
anti-American— to  decide  for  Itself  which 
type  of  government  It  wishes  to  live  with. 
Too  many  times  we  blame  the  Commies  for 
something  we  began. 

Robert  Stanton.  Jr. 


our  actions  wltii   a  humanitarian  point  of 
view. 

Yes.  we  go  to  church,  at  least  many  of  us 
do.  under  a  mantle  of  humble  Christianity, 
but  a  closer  look  will  reveal  ugliness  to  the 
bottom  of  our  souls,  and  hands  dripping  with 
blood. 

Our  President  before  the  election  gave  us 
plenty  of  peaceful  promises,  and  now  look 
what  he  Is  doing.  I  wonder  if  Goldwater 
would  have  been  any  worse. 

If  there  Is  a  law  for  gangsters,  why  not 
applying  In  this  case?  This  concerns  not 
only  our  country,  but  the  entire  world. 

Have  we  become  the  boss?     The  police  of 
the  globe?     This  Is  the  best  way  to  get  the 
prestige   Indeed.     What   we   need   now  Is  a 
rope  to  keep  the  world  from  going  around. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mary  Luert. 

!  Aromore,  Pa., 

I  May  3. 1965. 

Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  My  husband  and  I 
support   your  stand   on   Vietnam  and  urge 
you  to  continue  your  good  work. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Flora  K.  Gerbnes. 
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Milwaukie,  Oreg. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  are  many  things  that 
make  me  proud  to  be  an  Oregonlan.  By  far 
the  most  important  of  these  Is  the  states- 
manship of  our  senior  Senator. 

My  wife  and  I  wish  to  express  our  com- 
plete support  of  your  couragous  and  Intelli- 
gent stands  on  the  VS.  actions  In  Vietnam 
and  the  Domlnlcnn  Republic. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  D.  SCHAMP. 


Bronxville.  N.Y. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thanks  for  you.  Raymond  Brown.  Robert 
Engler.  Carl  Resek.  and  Harvey  Swados. 

Sarah  Lawrence  ColUEGe. 


Menlo  Park.  Calit.. 

May  1,  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
many  statements  against  our  Government's 
policy  In  Vietnam.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  make  these  statements  and  not  be 
silenced. 

I  heard  you  speak  at  Stanford  University 
and  was  greatly  Impressed  by  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  by  your  sincerity. 
I  agree  with  everything  you  say;  may  It  In- 
fluence the  opinion  of  your  colleagues  and 
the  public  at  large. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Vivian  K.  Bedell. 


San  Jose,  Calit.. 

May  5.  19S5. 
Senator  Watne  Morse.  . 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse;  As  a  non-Oregonlan 
I  would  like  for  you  to  know  that  I  appre- 


Belmont.  Calit.. 

April  30.  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 

Dear  Senator:  We  appreciate  and  admire 
your  courageous  stand  against  thj  shameful 
action  of  our  Government  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  If  there  were  a  couple  of 
dozen  like  you  In  the  Senate,  things  could 
be  much  better. 

Unfortunately  few  have  the  moral  strength 
nowadays,  the  ability.  wUllngnesa  to  consider 


St.  Louis.  Mo., 

April  27,  1965. 
Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  resolutions  were 
passed  overwhelmingly  at  a  public  meeting 
attended  by  more  than  450  people  at  Sheldon 
Memorial  In  St.  Louis.  Mo..  April  21.  1965. 
The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis 
Committee  for  Peace  In  Vietnam,  an  ad  hoc 
organization  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
Citizens  for  Liberal  Action,  the  St.  Louis 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  Public  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Ethical  Society.  Commit- 
tee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
and  the  Student  Peace  Union. 

We  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  these 
resolutions  and  that  you  use  your  most  saga- 
clous  Influence  In  helping  to  stop  the  dan- 
gerous escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
work  toward  a  peaceful  solution. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

Zexda  Strickberger. 
Mrs.  Monroe  Strickberger. 
Chairman,    St.    Louis    Committee   for 
Peace  in  Vietnam. 

Resolutions  for  Presentation   to  the  St. 
Louis  Rally  for  Peace  in  Vietnam 

Whereas  the  prevention  of  nationwide  elec- 
tions by  the  US-backed  Diem  regime  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  con- 
tributed to  the  armed  conflict  which  In  the 
past  10  years  has  cost  the  lives  of  more  than 
70.000  Vietnamese  and  caused  widespread 
devastation  of  Vietnamese  property  and  ter- 
ritory: 

Whereas  North  and  South  Vietnam  are  not 
two  sovereign  nations  but  are.  according  to 
the  Geneva  agreement,  two  zones  of  one  sov- 
ereign nation; 

Whereas  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  Is  a  civil 
war  among  South  Vietnamese  political  fac- 
tions; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continually 
supported  a  series  of  regimes  neither  selected 
nor  supix)rted  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  the  only  for- 
eign power  actively  engaged  In  this  conflict; 

Whereas  military  escalation  of  the  conflict 
Increases  the  danger  of  widening  the  war  to 
Involve  regular  North  Vietnamese,  Chinese, 
and  Russian  military  forces  and  decreases 
the  likelihood  of  negotiation; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  Pope  Paul  and  other  major 
religious  leaders,  several  leading  statesmen 
from  allied  nations,  and  a  body  of  17  un- 


aiined  nations,  have  urged  convening  a 
^nnference  of  all  concerned  powers; 

we  participants  in  the  St.  Louis  Rally  for 
peace  In  Vietnam,  on  April  21.  1965— 

Do  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  end  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  to  agree  to 
nn  immediate  cease-flre  by  all  forces; 

Do  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  his  agreement  to  enter  Into  discus- 
sions so  that  all  major  South  Vietnamese  fac- 
tions including  the  Vietnamese  National 
Liberation    Front,     will    be    directly    repre- 

^^otirge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  each  Senator  and  Representative  In- 
dividually, to  consider  seriously  their  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  In  relation  to  war, 
and  to  consider  these  In  the  light  of  the 
enormous  destructiveness  of  modern  nuclear 
weapons. 
We  do,  further — 

Congratulate  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  offer  of  major  economic  aid  to 
suclTmultllateral  projects  as  that  of  develop- 
ing the  Mekong  Basin;  ^  .^  ^ 
Congratulate  those  Senators  who  have  had 
the  moral  and  political  courage  to  speak 
publicly  in  favor  of  peace  in  Vietnam,  espe- 
cially Senators  Church,  Gruening,  McGov- 
ERN  and  Morse; 

Congratulate  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
whose  columnists  and  editors  have  presented 
a  clear  and   objective   picture  of  events   in 
Vietnam; 
And  we  do — 

Recommend  that  individuals  act  with 
urgency  to  express  by  telegrams  and  letters 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Members  of  Congress  their  support  for  these 
resolutions; 

Recommend  that  Individuals  make  every 
effort  to  keep  themselves  informed  about 
events  in  southeast  Asia; 

Recommend  that  Individuals  join  In  the 
efforts  of  such  organizations  as  the  sponsors 
of  this  rally  to  continue  to  express  their  con- 
cern and  convictions  about  such  events 
(Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  Citizens 
for  Liberal  Action,  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, Public  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Ethical 
Society,  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy, 
United  Campus  Christian  Fellowship,  and  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 

Freedom ) ; 

Recommend  that  Individuals  Interested 
form  an  ad  hoc  organization  specifically  de- 
voted to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  this 
rally,  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam. 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson 
We,  residents  of  the  Elgin  area,  commend 
your  willingness  to  negotiate  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  In  the  nuclear  age.  there  can  be  no 
victory  In  the  traditional  .>^ense — all  armed 
conflicts  must  eventually  end  In  negotia- 
tion. 

To  facilitate  these  negotiations,  we  urge 
that  you  consider  a  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  for  a  trial  period,  as  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Fulbrigiit: 

Harold  R.  Bare,  Margaret  Bare.  Edith 
Barnes.  John  Bather.  Wanda  Bather, 
Lois  E.  Baumgartner.  Leland  H.  Beery. 
Beverly  Beu.  Anne  Booth,  Douglas 
Loren  Bowman.  Dorothy  E. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Brown,  Merle 
Ethel  and  Everett  Brubaker. 
Brumbaugh.  John  W.  Brum- 

^...      Paul      Brumbaugh,      Wilbur 

Brumbaugh.  Robert  L.  Brunton.  Edith 
Cantrell.  Richard  Cantrell,  Florence 
Carpenter,  Kenneth  W.  Clardy,  Mary 
E.  Cllne,  Glen  E.  Gluts,  Richard  CofT- 
man. 
Esther  Craig.  Ralph  Custer,  Fern  Custer, 
Paul  Dailey.  Lillian  B.  Davis.  Pauline 
Delk,  Ralph  M.  Delk,  Judith  Doss,  John 
Ecker,  Paula  Ecker,  Blanche  C.  Ewing, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Flory,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  Gergen,  Ronald  Glenn,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Greenawalt,  Robert  Greiner, 


Eleanore  R.  Hardt,  Olga  Hardy,  Arnold 
Hartman.    Clint    Heckert,    Mildred    E. 
Heckert,  Emerson  L.  Helman,  Mrs.  Elva 
Hevener,  Jean  Henley,  Marilyn  Henley. 
Edward   W.  Hennlnger,   Cedrle  C.  Herr- 
mann, Rebecca  F.  Herrmann.  Elmer  M. 
Hersch,  Sudie  O.  Hersch,  Cinda  Hib- 
schman,  Richard  Hibschman,  Blossom 
Hicks.    Vivian    Hileman,    Mrs,    Helen 
Hillmer,   Carrie   Hofl^man,   Marie   Hof- 
statter,  Morltz  Hofstatter,  M.D.,  Grace 
Hollinger.     Ruby     D.     Honert,     Jerry 
Hoover,   Jewel   D.   Hewlett,  L.   Wayne 
Hewlett,  John  P.  Humphrey,  Ruth  O. 
Humphrey,   Charlene    Hunn,   Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Ora  Huston,  Lois  Johnson,  Ryer- 
son  Johnson,  Don  R.  Jordan.  Ellen  S. 
Jordan,   Joyce   Jordan,    Nancy   Keller, 
Hazel   M.   Kennedy,    Russell    N.    Kerr. 
Winfleld  D.  Knechel.   Ruby  Koehnke, 
Bernard  Land,  Larry  Land,  J.  S.  LaRue, 
Maud  Lengel,   Will   E.   Lengel,   Nancy 
Long,  Ercell  V.  Lynn,  Isabel  M.  Lynn, 
Eugene  Martin,  Mrs.  Ina  Martin,  K.  E. 
McDowell.  Eda  B.  Meyer,  Carol  C.  Mil- 
ler, Leon  Miller,  Elmer  E.  Miner.  Elmer 
F.  Moeller,  Gwendolyn  Moeller.  Wilbur 
E.    Mullen,    Carl    E.    Myers,    Irene    W. 
Myers. 
J.  T.  Nelson,  Nancy  Newcomer,  Glen  E. 
Norris.   Lois    D.    Norris,   W.   L.   Olwln, 
Hazel    Peters.    Norma   Peterson,    John 
Post,    Helen    Reish,    J.    Elbert    Reish, 
Martin  R.  Rock,  Frances  Rolston,  W. 
Wendell  Rolston.  Leona  Z.  Row,  Harry 
Row,  W.  Harold  Row,  Donald  E.  Rowe. 
Howard    E.    Royer,    Harl    L.    Russell, 
Hazel  Russell,  Sue  Russell,  Mrs.  Fern 
Schauer,  Linda  D.  Schroeder,  Donald 
H.  Shank. 
Eileen   S.   Shank,   Ruth   Shrlver,   Merlin 
Shull,   Mrs.    Pearl   Shull,   Phi   Sllvlus, 
Revle    Slaubaugh,    Mary    B.    Smeltzer, 
Ralph  E.  Smeltzer,  Helen  Smith,  R.  H. 
Smith.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil   A.  Swartz, 
Donald  Thomas,  Erma  Joyce  Thomas, 
John  Thomas.   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Joel   K. 
Thompson,  Robert  Carl  TuUy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.     Bruce    Turner,    Diane    Warnke, 
Elizabeth    Weigle,    Dana    G.    Whipple. 
Lee  G.  Whipple,  Stann  Whipple.  Roy 
White.  Doris  L.  Wilson,  Leland  Wilson, 
Jean  V.  Wlssman,  George  G.  Worthen, 
Wilbur  Yohn. 
This  open  letter  paid  for  by  the  persons 
listed  above— Ruth  O.   Humphrey,  route  2, 
Elgin,  111. 


and  on  and  on.  Somehow  our  country  must 
get  out  of  this  stupid  Ideological  rut  It  Is  In 
and  come  up  with  some  real  answers  to  the 
terrible  problems  facing  mankind. 

I  am  38  years  old.  and  for  Just  about  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  taking  any  note  of 
public  affairs,  the  personage  of  Wayne 
Morse  has  been  on  the  scene.  There  are.  I 
am  sure,  millions  of  us.  Don't,  for  God's 
sake,  let  us  down  now. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wesley  V.  Sears. 


Quitman,  Miss., 

May  1, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
stand   with   reference   to   South   Vietnam. 
Our  being  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  mistake. 
The    commitment    of    troops    to    Vietnam 
shall  be  one  of  the  most  tragic  mistakes  in 
history,  as  I  feel  later  historians  will  record. 
With  kindest  personal  regards   I  am. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Billy  E.  Harris. 


Booth, 
Brown, 
Brown, 
Eula  P. 
baugh. 


Stella  Maris.  M  mbu,  Calif., 

«  March  18,  1965. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Like  most  people  I  am 
deeply  confused  and  concerned  regarding 
Vietnam,  and  like  some,  I  have  a  few  nag- 
ging thoughts  as  to  the  validity  oi  our  entry 
Into  South  Vietnam, 

In  a  recent  correspondence  with  Dr.  Linus 
Pauling,  he  suggested  I  write  to  you  to  send 
me  copies  of  your  Senate  speeches  and  other 
statements  about  the  subject. 

I  would   appreciate   it  very  much  if  you 

would  do  so. 

Sincerely  youis, 

Mary  Astor. 

Boulder,  Colo., 

May  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Jvist  a  note  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  for  your 
courageous  stand  against  President  Johnson's 
policy  in  Vietnam.  E.ery  fiber  in  my  being 
tells  me  that  this  policy  Is  wrong— dead- 
wrong,  and  that  somehow  it  must  be  re- 
directed before  It  is  too  late. 

McCarthylsm  as  applied  to  domestic  af- 
fairs can  at  best  destroy  a  country:  as  applied 
to  world  affairs,  can  destroy  the  whole  world. 
It  cin  destroy  for  keeps:  Shakespeare,  Bee- 
thoven, Jesus.  Jefferson.  Confucius,  Emerson, 


Denville,  N.J.,  April  30, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Since  the  McCarthy 
era  I  have  admired  your  adherence   to  the 
principles    of    individualism    professed    but 
abandoned  by  your  colleagues.     On  no  issue 
has   this   Independence   been   vital   than    In 
the  Vietnamese  war.    As  John  Kenneth  Gail- 
braith  hinted  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  ad- 
ministration   clings   to   its    stupid,    hopeless 
bombing  policies  not  to  save  this  Nation,  but 
to  save  the  reputations   of  blundering   bu- 
reaucrats who,  rather  than  admit  they  were 
wrong,  are  not  magnifying  their  errors  in  the 
vain  hope  that  more  of  a  bad  thing  will  some- 
how   prove    good.     From    Adlal     Stevenson 
through  moral  mediocrities  like  Dean  Rusk, 
the  administration's  yes  men  are  pretending 
not  to  notice  the  odor.     Thank  you  for  de- 
manding that  we  clean  up  the  stench. 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  W.  Griffin,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  Lumber  &  Post  Co.,  Inc., 

La  Vale,  Md.,  May  3, 1965. 
U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator   Morse:    I  agree   with   your 
attitude  on  Vietnam. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Solomon, 

Treasurer. 


George  Washington  University, 

Department  of  English, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  30,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Wc.shington.D.C 

Sir:  May  I  commend  you  on  your  courage 
and  perseverance  in  opposing  our  Immoral 
and    impractical    policy    in    Vietnam. 

May  I  Implore  that  you  do  not  slacken  In 
your  purpose  nor  In  your  energy.     Yours  Is 
one  of  the  few  sane  voices  In  the  Government 
that  makes  Itself  heard  on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Turaj,  fnsf rt«;for. 

Christian  Faith  Ministerial 

Association.  Inc., 
Big   Rapids  Mich. 
Senator  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De'R  Senator  Morse:  I  admire  your  stand 
against  this  senseless  j|JK^ in  Vietnam. 

There  Is  only  one  wfey  to  stop  a  war.  That 
Is  for  Congress  to  Refuse  to  furnish  the 
money  to  carry  It  on.  The  people  of  United 
States  do  not  want  this  war. 
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If  Congress  refuses  to  finance  It  It  will  die 
n  i-.ptiiral  docith,  and  that  will  be  that.  Why 
should  we  lay  all  our  boys  on  the  alter  to 
be  butchered  by  war.  when  we  do  not  own 
a  foot  of  ground  In  Vietnam? 

For  whom  Is  this  war  being  fought?  Cer- 
tainly  no  common  man  stands  to  gain  any- 
thing but  death  over  there.  Stop  this  war 
and  put  a  new  law  on  the  bocks  that  no  war 
can  be  decU.red  or  fought  unless  the  people 
of  the  United  States  represented  by  the  Con- 
gress in  Washington  give  their  consent,  and 
unless  the  people  are  willing  to  finance  It. 

Cut  our  Income  taxes  so  the  Government 
don't  have  so  much  money  to  throw  away 
on  moon  flights  and  war  on  the  whole  world, 
and  lets  give  the  elderly  people  a  decent 
home  and  a  chance  to  give  their  property  to 
their  children,  as  the  Bible  plainly  teaches. 

Let's  raise  our  voices  against  "murder  In- 
corporated"  that's  all  war  is.  financed  by  the 
Duponts  and  we  are  the  fools  who  suffer 
most. 

Your  sincerely. 

Rev.  J.  Baker. 

Cambridge.  Mass., 

April  22,  1963 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC: 

You  speak  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  In  your  warning  against  further 
escalation  of  war  in  Vietnam;  your  voice 
sorely  needed  in  present  tragic  conflict;  our 
heartfelt  thanks  go  to  you. 

Kat  Botle. 

State  University 
College  at  Brockpobt, 
Brockport,  N.Y..  April  26.  1965. 
Senator  W.\yne  Morse. 
Senate  Ojjice  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\b  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  continuing  fight  to  maintain  free  dis- 
cussion of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Senate. 
Our  war  In  Vietnam  Is  Immoral  and  unin- 
telligent. Might  It  not  be  called  the  policy 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  jlngoist  son  of  a 
jingoist  father? 

May  I  humbly  suggest,  however,  that  In 
your  continuing  debate  you  accent  more  the 
unintelligence  of  our  policy  than  its  Im- 
morality; how  we  haye  wedded  ourselves  to 
an  image  In  the  Far^East  of  a  20th  century 
Metternich.  defending  the  plutocratic  in- 
heritors of  the  ancient  regime  against  all  re- 
spectable movements  tov.vard  national  self- 
realization.  In  a  sense  have  we  not  been 
Imitating  British  19th  century  policy  In 
India,  cementing  our  power  by  making  deals 
with  the  maharajahs  and  nabobs?  Isn't  It 
true  that  the  patriots  of  Vietnam  who  lib- 
erated their  country  from  the  French  went 
north,  leaving  the  south  to  the  rich  and 
titled  natives  of  Saigon,  who  had  prospered 
under  the  French? 

Why  do  we  do  this  and  why  do  we  con- 
tinue to  do  this,  not  only  in  Vietnam  but 
around  the  world?  This  fundamental  ques- 
tion must  be  faced;  it  Is  the  background 
question  and  Vietnam  Is  only  an  incident. 

Another  fundamental  element  in  our  dlfiR- 
cultles  Is  that  we  are  caught  In  a  dilemma 
between  two  foreign  policies:  (1)  coexistence 
with  communism  and  (2)  containment  of 
communism.  One  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
Is  to  return  to  the  policy  that  preceded  our 
entry  Into  World  War  II.  that  Is.  a  policy 
agnlnst  Imperialism,  arminst  Japanese  imi- 
lateral  conquest  of  the  F.ir  East/nd  German 
and  Italian  ditto  of  Europe. 

WhPre  the  Communists  are  Imperialistic 
we  must  check  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  spontaneous  national  uprisings  em- 
ploy Communist  weapons  and  advice,  we 
have  no  clear  call  to  Intervene.  Shouldn't 
we  ask  why  these  national  uprisings  do  not 
turn  to  us  for  assistance?  I  suggest  the  an- 
swer Is  that  we  have  been  willing  to  do  busi- 


ness with  the  reactionary  regimes  which  the 
rebels  wish  to  supplant.  Our  policy  has  been 
cynical  In  this  respect  and  even  worse  it  has 
been  lazy  and  naive.  We  haven't  had  the 
energy  to  mount  an  effort  to  export  our  brand 
of  progress  to  the  rising  suppressed  classes 
of  the  world.  (Peace  Corps  Is  an  exception.) 
Not  having  an  Ideology  to  export  or  a  pro- 
gram, we  have  Inevitably  resorted  to  force — 
money,  then  fleets  and  air  forces,  now  the 
marines.     Tomorrow  what? 

The  big  thing  that  keeps  American  public 
opinion  uneasily  but  stUl  effectively  behind 
the  Johnson  policy  is  very  simple  to  identify. 
It  is  the  fear  that  if  we  retreat  from  Vietnam 
all  of  southeast  Asia  will  go  Communist, 
perhaps  even  India.  In  my  mind  no  counter 
argument  will  go  very  far  unless  we  recog- 
nize this  fear.  It  Is  a  pervasive  fear  and 
not  a  totally  unreasonable  one.  How  do 
we  quiet  this  fear?  I  suggest  that  the  way 
to  quiet  the  fear  is  to  face  it.  Admit  It.  Let 
us  suppose  that  our  disengagement  from 
Vietnam  Is  followed  shortly  by  the  emer- 
gence of  Communist  allied  governments  in 
South  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia;  and  that  the 
Malaysian  will  to  resist  Indonesia  is  weak- 
ened. Also  let  us  suppose  India  feels  driven 
Into  the  Chinese  orbit. 

We  must  honestly  face  the  consequences 
of  this  assumedly  real  possibility.  What  are 
these  consequences?  I  suggest  that  they  are 
no  real  threat  to  our  security  for  these  rea- 
sons: (1)  The  nations  of  southeast  Asia  are 
economically  and  militarily  weak.  (2)  They 
will  remain  so  for  decades  to  come.  (3)  By 
turning  to  China  they  will  merely  aggravate 
their  weakness  by  frustration.  China  is  too 
poor  to  be  of  any  real  help.  After  the  hys- 
teria of  nationalism  and  anticolonlallsm 
has  spent  Itself,  and  the  wine  of  Independ- 
ence has  been  drunk  to  the  dregs,  Isn't  It 
highly  probable  that  quietly,  one  by  one, 
these  countries  will  seek  our  aid  and  to  some 
e:<tent  at  least  come  back  into  our  orbit? 

Some  will  say  that  my  reasoning  Is  that 
of  a  neolsolatlonlst.  I  disagree.  I  think 
rather  It  Is  that  of  a  sober.  Intelligent,  and 
moral  Internationalist.  I  envision  as  the 
goal  toward  which  this  troubled  but  very 
dynamic  and  creative  century  Is  moving  is 
a  "planetary  federation  of  states."  This  goal 
cannot  be  reached  by  Imposition;  that  was 
the  old  way  of  the  Pax  Romanum.  Indeed, 
all  efforts  on  the  part  of  particular  great 
powers  to  impose  a  planetarj'  order  must  be 
resisted,  Including  our  own.  Rather,  the 
planetary  peace  must  be  voluntarily  arrived 
at.  by  the  free  will  and  the  Increasing  coop- 
eration of  all  the  member  states  of  this 
planet.  This  can  only  come  if  the  sup- 
pressed states  achieve  freedom,  self-deter- 
mination, and  the  direction  of  their  affairs 
by  themselves.  We  want  no  puppet  states 
In  the  United  Nations,  or  In  any  greater 
unifying  organization  that  will  succeed  it. 
I  despise  negativity,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  fear  I  smell  war  In  the  air.  Just  as 
the  events  of  the  late  thirties — Ethiopia  and 
Spain  and  all  that — were  preceded  by  the 
weakening  of  the  League  of  Nations,  so  the 
current  affair  in  Vietnam  is  accompanied  by 
a  great  and  ominous  silence  in  the  United 
Nations;  1914-39 — exactly  25  years;  1939-64 — 
exactly  25  years.  The  militarists  have  been 
rehearsing  their  war  too  long.  They  seek 
to  perform;  they  seek  catharsis  In  action. 
Perhaps  one  telling  weapon  against  John- 
son is  to  accuse  him  of  gross  Irresponsibil- 
ity, of  launching  on  an  aggressive  policy 
without  first  equipping  the  country  with 
bomb  shelters.  That  ought  to  get  that  politi- 
cian where  It  hurts.  In  any  case.  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  do  no  good  In  this  fight  to  be 
merely  morally  indignant.  We  must  be 
calm,  deadly  logical.  Insultingly  Intelligent. 
We  must  also  demonstrate. 

This  letter  has,  I  am  afraid,  turned  into 
a  lecture.  In  closing,  I  want  to  stress  my 
unlquallfled  approval  of  your  position,  and 
express  my  encouragement  and  support.     I 


am  a  professor  In  a  college  community  of 
over  2,000  students  and  teachers.  I  think 
one  can  take  hope  from  the  situation  here. 
Although  the  milieu  Is  mentally  very  middle 
class  and  most  of  the  students  and  faculty, 
I  am  afraid  also,  are  from  small  towns  in 
western  New  York,  only  the  few  hotheads  are 
as  yet  beginning  to  vibrate  to  the  escalated 
verbiage  of  the  Johnson  mouthpieces  like 
Long.  Most  are  puzzled  and  perplexed,  and 
confess  woeful  Ignorance  of  Just  what  it  is 
all  about.  In  short,  I  do  not  yet  believe 
we  have  gone  over  the  dam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Crowley. 
Associate  Professor, 
E7iglish  Department. 
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Templeton,  Ind., 

May  2.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  the  long  list  of  letters  that  I 
know  you  have  received  commending  you 
for  yovu:  courageous  and  Intelligent  stand 
on  the  Vietnam  affair. 

The  administration's  "policy"  If  such  It 
may  be  called  Is  not  enlightened  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  American  people  and 
certainly  not  enlightened  or  fair  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam.  You  are  exactly  right. 
Tlie  strife  in  that  war-torn  country  Is  a 
civil  war  and  since  when  has  It  become 
wrong  for  a  people  to  strive  to  right  their 
wrongs.  Certainly  we  did  It.  The  docu- 
ment which  marked  the  beginning  of  our 
national  existence  Is  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  right  of  revolution  Is  set 
for  In  It.  I  have  been  very  attentive  to  It  and 
that  position  of  the  Declaration  is  never 
quoted  any  more.  It  Is,  however,  the  history 
of  things  that  when  a  people  has  reached 
the  seat  of  the  high  and  the  mighty  that 
they  become  indifferent  or  even  oppose  the 
efforts  of  others  to  improve  their  lot. 

I  agree  with  you  that  Johnson  should 
dismiss  Rusk  and  McNamara.  They  are  all 
mixed  up  in  their  own  mental  aberations. 
Thanks   a   lot   for    your   courageous  stand. 

With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  Nichols, 

New   York,   N.Y., 

May  3.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  appalled  at  the 
position  this  Government  has  taken  In  both 
Santo  Domingo  and  Vietnam  In  the  use  of 
arms  and  the  spreading  of  war  and  its  atro- 
cities. 

The  use  of  American  troops  for  Interven- 
ing In  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  government  is 
tKJth  contrary  to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  we  have  pledged  to  uphold,  and  our 
beliefs  in  democracy. 

I  urge  you  to  use  your  good  efforts  and 
office  to  stop  this  policy. 

I   regret   to   state   that   at   present  I  am 
ashamed  to  be  an  American  citizen. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Norman  Levine. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

May  4,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  1  was  shocked 
to  see  that  you  sent  our  marines  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

In  Vietnam,  It  seems  as  though  our  policy 
Is  up  a  blind  alley,  and  your  escalation  of 
the  war  may  very  well  be  heading  us  all 
toward  a  nuclear  holocaust.  When  the 
Buddhist  monks  died  in  flames,  they  were 
martyrizing  themselves  to  stop  the  spread  of 
the  war;   if  we  and  our  children  go  up  in 


flames.  It  wiU  have  served  no  rational  pur- 

^ouT  foreign  policy  seems  to  be  out-Gold- 
«aterlng  Goldwater.  When  I.  together  with 
The  vast  majority  of  Americans  elected  you 
t/,  the  Presidency.  It  was  In  great  part  be- 
r^use  we  were  fearful  of  the  trlgger-happl- 
rtss  of  senator  Goldwater.  I  believe  that 
senators  Fulbright  and  Mansfield,  and  the 
others  who  support  them,  are  advocating  a 
position  which  makes  more  sense  so  far  as 
our  country  is  concerned. 

Unless  you  call  for  cease-fire  now— and  use 
the  good  apparatus  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  some  other  International  body— it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  going  to  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  the  grave  mistakes  that  are  being  made. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Irwin  N.  Rosenzweig. 

Decatur,  Ga., 

May  1,  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  You  are  without  a  doubt 
t'le  bravest  and  most  thoughtful  man  there 
is  living  today.  I  have  enjoyed  very  much 
your  wonderful  speeches  I  have  read  in  the 
congressional  Record. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  perhaps  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara and  Mr.  Rusk  should  be  given  sab- 
batical leaves  as  the  strain  they  have  been 
under  has  possibly  left  them  unable  to  think 
and  act  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
and  mankind  at  this  critical  time  of  world 
history. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Zeis. 

Willow  Grove,  Pa., 

May  3,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  congratulate  you 
for  your  recent  statements  criticizing  our 
Vietnam  policy.  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  you.  I  only  wish  more  Senators 
and  Congressmen  would  join  you,  and 
counteract  the  voices  of  the  Republicans  and 
conservative  groups  which  seem  to  be  sup- 
porting President  Johnson. 
Sincerely, 

Elaine  H.  Stallworth. 


I  sincerely  hope  you  do.  please  stop  the 
bombing  Of  North  Vietnam.  At  least  stop  It 
for  a  specified  time. 

We  voted  for  you  because  we  were  afraid 
that  Goldwater  would  do  the  very  things  you 
are  doing  now.  This  is  not  a  popular  war 
with  the  American  people  In  spite  of  the 
Incessant  war  propaganda  we  hear  from  our 
Government. 

Sincerely, 

Emily  H.  Nawalinski. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:   The  section  about 
Vietnam  in  your  March  report  is  excellent. 
Thank  God  for  your  voice  In  the  Senate. 
Emily  H.  Nawalinski. 

Palmetto,  Fla., 

April  28,  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Wayne  Morse:  Keep  up  the  good 
work.     We  are  behind  you  and  need  a  leader. 
May  the  Lord  bless  you. 

Alfred  Darling. 


Berkeley.  Calif., 

May  1.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Thank  you  for  your  courageous 
efforts  to  be   pbout  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  Vietnamese  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Lossow. 


Chicago,  III., 

May  4.  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Keep  up  your  fine 
work  of  opposition  to  our  cruel,  amoral  poUcy 
In  Vietnam.  I  hope  you  will  also  oppose 
our  current  intervention  In  the  Dominican 
Republic— what  has  happened  to  such  prin- 
ciples and  peacekeeping  devices  as  Interna- 
tional law.  self-determination  of  nations, 
and  the  U.N.? 

I  have  written  my  views  on  these  two  for- 
eign policy  issues  to  the  President.  Dean 
Rusk,  Senators  Douglas  and  Dirksen,  and 
Representative   Yates. 

Good  luck. 

Sincerely, 

Sidney  Schonbeecer. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

May  4,  1965. 

Senator  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  you  are  still  keeping  up  the  fight  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  new  Involve- 
ment In  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  think 
the  worst  aspect  of  these  military  actions  is 
that  they  are  against  the  long  run  interests 
of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  V.  Axon. 

Del  Mar,  Calif., 

April  29.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   President   Johnson:    If   you   really 
wish  to  pursue  negotiations  In  Vietnam,  and 
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Philadelphia,  Pa., 

May  2, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  extend  to  you  a 
spiritual  handshake  for  your  courageous  op- 
position to  President  Johnson's  foreign  pol- 
icies. His  continued  aggression  In  regard  to 
South  Vietnam  will  ultimately  result  In 
world  destruction.  Only  through  dissenting 
voices  such  as  yours  have  we  any  hope  for 
a  futtu-e,  especially  as  a  democratic  society. 
Thank  you  for  your  Intrepidity  and  fore- 
sight. 

Peggy  Farley. 

Chicago.  III., 

May  3,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  More  power  to  you 
in  your  efforts  to  get  the  United  States  out  of 
Its  impossible  situation  In  Vietnam.  And 
now  along  comes  Santo  Domingo.  The  way 
our  country  plays  as  God  would  be  comical 
If  It  were  not  tragic. 

Thank    you    for    your    splendid    work    In 
Washington. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  L.  Mysland. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation for  the  stand  you  have  taken  on 
the  Vietnam  war  and  I  also  want  to  inform 
you  of  my  full  support  for  your  position. 

The  official  expressions  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration concerning  our  actions  In  Viet- 
nam are  both  hypocritical  and  fraudulent. 

President  Johnson  should  be  reminded  that 
the  only  clear-cut  Issue  of  major  importance 
m  the  last  election  was  the  extension  of  the 
war  and  bombing  In  Vietnam.  The  people 
voted  overwheUningly  in  favor  of  what  they 
thought  was  a  rational  and  sincere  desire  by 
Johnson  to  curteil  and  eventually  end  our 
Intervention  In  that  country's  clvU  war. 

And  now  oiu-  marines  are  occupying  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

We  have  made  a  mockery  of  the  Geneva 
agreements -of  1954  concerning  Vietnam,  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  signed  In  1943  (self- 
determination)  ,  and  of  the  very  basic  princi- 
ples of  democracy. 

Please  keep  up  your  good  work. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ibvino  Richman. 


San  Antonio,  Tex., 

April  29.  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 
without  prejudice  toward  any  person  or 
party,  but  strictly  as  an  American  that  was 
born  In  this  wonderful  country  some  61  years 
ago.  In  my  time  as  In  yours,  many  changes 
have  taken  place.  Some  good,  some  bad, 
but  today  in  my  opinion  we  are  witnessing 
the  dissolution  of  a  once  great  Republic  Into 
the  quagmire  of  Internationalism. 

Why  do  we  fight  a  war  halfway  around 
the  world  from  our  land  yet  tolerate  a  Com- 
munist buUdup  90  miles  from  our  shores. 
A  war  we  possibly  could  lose  at  a  cost  of 
thousands  of  American  lives  and  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  all  this  whUe  our  so-called 
allies  and  friends  send  shiploads  of  supplies 
to  North  Vietnam.  This  Vietnam  war  U 
one  of  the  biggest  political  blunders  of  our 
time.  Why  must  we  alone  try  to  save  Asia 
from  the  Communists  while  other  nations 
that  would  be  affected  do  not  see  fit  to  Join 

us? 

Unless  we  drastically  restrict  our  foreign, 
military,  and  financial  commitments  we  will 
destroy  our  own  country.  One  of  the  great- 
est generals  this  country  has  ever  had.  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  warned  this  country  to 
keep  our  soldiers  out  of  the  rice  paddles, 
swamps,  and  jungles  or  suffer  defeat. 

Sir,  If  we  must  fight  the  Chinese  as  we 
probably  will  have  to,  let  us  choose  the 
place  and  type  war.  not  with  5,000  miles  of 
supply  lines  and  ground  troops. 

I  might  add,  sir,  I  am  getting  damn  well 
fed  up  with  working  to  pay  taxes  to  support 
giveaway,  throwaway  aid  programs  all  over 
the  world,  which  for  the  most  part  go  to 
people  who  hate  us.  Yankee  come  home 
while  you  still  have  a  home  to  come  to. 
Very  truly  yours,  — 

Claude  C.  White. 
PS. Believe  all  loyal  Americans  will  sup- 
port you  in  your  decision  to  send  U.S.  ma- 
rines "to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  protect 
and  evacuate  Americans,  and  If  necessary, 
prevent  the  Castro  Communists  from  taking 
over  the  government  of  that  country. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

April  27,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  find  it  very  reassuring  to 
know  that  there  Is  at  least  one  sane  person 
In  Washington  who  Is  giving  the  President 
some  opposition  on  his  present  stand  In 
Vietnam.  I  have  yet  to  see  peace  found 
through  war.  The  threat  of  war  at  present 
to  me  Is  simply  a  threat  of  destruction,  and 
I  am  not  as  yet  willing  to  die  or  to  watch  my 
fellowman  be  slaughtered. 

I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
behind  you  in  your  opposition  and  will  con- 
tinue to  back  vou  In  any  and  every  way  that 
I  can.  It  Is  people  like  you  who  have  man- 
aged to  keep  this  world  livable. 

Sincerely, 

Susan  J.  Scott. 
P.S._I-d  appreciate  being  placed  on  your 
mailing  list. 


Reed  College, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  April  26,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  It  is  not  principally 
yovu-  Independence  of  Judgment  that  I 
respect  In  your  current  stand  on  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  m  Vietnam.  It  Is  the  com- 
plete Tightness  of  that  stand. 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  the  abusive  language 
of  Senator  Long  ("beatniks."  "student 
demonstrators")  and  the  implication  he 
made  that  everyone  who  opposes  the  John- 
son (McNamara-Rusk)  policy  deserves  such 
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depreciatory  labels.  I  am  shocked  that  a 
man  of  Russell  Long's  obvious  intelligence 
should  stoop  to  such  rhetorical  stupidities. 

One  wonders  if,  by  Longian  logic  it  does 
not  follow  that,  since  Bogalusa  and  the  KKK 
are  prominent  phenomena  In  the  headlines 
these  days  related  to  Louisiana,  and  since 
Senator  Long  is  also  associated  with  Louisi- 
ana, that  he  is  a  Bogalusa  member  of  the 
KKK.  (The  principle  of  the  Longian  logic 
I  am  relying  on  Is:  every  part  of  everything 
that  makes  the  newspapers  Is  fully  and 
acciurately  represented  In  the  headlines  about 
the  same.) 

You  and  I  will  not  Invariably  agree  on 
other  Important  matters,  but  we  certainly 
agree  perfectly  on  this  one,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  that  I  and  many  who  think  like 
me  have  such  an  able  and  clear-thinking 
spokesman  on  Capitol  Hill.  Next  year,  when 
I  move  to  Missouri,  I  will  still  be  a  strong 
backer  of  your  stand  (and  a  strong  opponent 
of  Senator  Long)  despite  the  fact  that  my 
vote  win  not  count  for  or  against  either  of 
you.  My  vote  In  1968  may  very  well  count 
against  the  bxinch  Johnson,  McNamara, 
Rusk,  Bundy  and  company,  however. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Malcolm  Brown, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


Eugene.  Oreg., 

April  29. 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  continue  to  sup- 
port  your   policy   concerning  Vietnam.     We 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  speak  out  as 
courageously  as  you  have  been. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Virginia  Lake  Kennel. 
E.  PiNLEY  Kennel. 


House."     Well,  I  must  close  now.     Keep  up 
the  good  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tyrone  Busch. 

ETuGENE,  Oreg., 

April  26, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  greatly  In 
agreement  with  your  speech  at  the  University 
of  Oregon.  I  hope  your  views  that  we  should 
cease  fire  in  Vietnam  will  reach  as  many  as 
possible. 

I  should  like  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam 
on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  Brutality:  The  war  seems  to  be  carried 
out  against  the  people.  I  feel  morally  re- 
sponsible for  this  cruelty  and  should  like  to 
end  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  parallel  between 
the  United  States  In  1965  and  Germany  In 
1939. 

2.  EiTectlveness :  We  cannot  Justify  our  ac- 
tions on  this  ground.  The  majority  of  the 
people  there  hate  America.  With  some  Jus- 
tification. The  strategies  of  Mao  seem  to 
be  more  effective,  and  yet  we  refuse  to  learn 
from  him. 

3.  Opinions  of  others :  The  majority  of  the 
world  does  not  share  our  perspective  In  In- 
dochina. To  be  seen  as  an  aggressor  by 
a  large  part  of  the  world  Is  surely  of  some  Im- 
portance.    We  are  continually  losing  face. 

4.  Coexistence:  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  we  must  share  this  planet  with  others 
who  are  different  In  religion,  government,  and 
belief.  This  elementary  fact  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  would  turn  to  aggres- 
sion. Warfare  is  no  longer  a  solution  to 
these  differences. 

Very  truly  yoxirs, 

James  C.  Keeset. 


The  Methodist  Church, 
Springfield,  Oreg.,  May  5,  f  965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  writing  to  say 
that  I  stand  solidly  behind  you  In  the  things 
you  are  saying  relative  to  our  Vietnam  policy. 
Keep  it  up.    The  matter  is  urgent. 
Sincerely. 

Ross  Knots, 

Minister. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

April  27,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  writing  In  support  of  your 
courageous  stand  In  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  in  Vietnam.  Being  a  Demo- 
crat of  long  standing.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
concern  over  our  actions  which  are  promoted 
by  our  President  and  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  John- 
son speaks  so  nice  about  his  dreams,  but  I 
and  many,  many  people  are  beginning  to 
have  nightmares.  We  have  two  sons.  Each 
one  at  18  years  went  to  separate  wars  at  the 
end  of  high  school.  We  were  then  hoping  it 
would  not  have  to  happen  again.  But  It 
seems  dreams  are  Just  that.  Should  we 
dream  our  way  through  Vietnam?  I'm  sure 
we  win  wake  up  having  lost  not  only  Asia 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  friends  we 
now  have. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nils  Karlson. 


Portland,  Oreg., 

April  10,  1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  When  you  came  to  Port- 
land to  debate  on  Vietnam,  I  was  there  to  see 
you.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  support  you 
100  percent  on  every  view  you  hold  on  Viet- 
nam. I  was  so  engrossed  with  your  speech 
I  sent  a  registered  to  President  Johnson 
expressing  my  views  fully.  Why  can't  there 
be  some  harsh  action  taken  quickly  to  stop 
this  war?  I  will  keep  protesting  the  admin- 
istration's policy  on  Vietnam  as  long  as  we 
have  a  "warmonger  President  in  the  White 


Lake  Oswego,  Oreg., 

April  9,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  Impressed  and  gratified  I  was  with  your 
part  In  the  debate  with  Proxmire  on  Viet- 
nam. You  succeeded  In  converting  to  your 
point  of  view  everyone  In  our  party.  Includ- 
ing some  who  had  voted  for  Goldwater  In  the 
last  election.  It's  a  tribute  to  your  powers 
of  persuasion  as  well  as  to  the  Justness  of 
your  catise.  It's  a  pity  and  a  disgrace  that 
the  Oregonlan  can't  do  the  public  the  favor 
of  adequately  reporting  your  statements. 
Sincerely, 

Laurie  Malaskey  Rahr. 


basic  premises  of  our  country — namely,  that 
the  people,  if  given  the  facts,  are  capable  of 
reaching  sound  conclusions.  The  lack  of 
distribution  of  such  facts  and  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  information  given  us,  as  seems 
so  common  in  Washington  these  days,  is 
greatly  disturbing.  If  our  governmental 
leaders  have  assumed  this  premise  to  be 
partially  or  totally  false  then  we  are  living 
in  something  other  than  a  free  country. 

It  was  gratifying  to  hear  you  during  your 
recent  appearance  in  Portland  for  many  rea. 
sons,  the  above  Included.  L  in  general,  sup- 
port your  views  on  the  Vietnam  situation 
and  appreciate  your  honesty  in  discussing 
the  various  aspects  Involved.  A  valid  con- 
clusion cannot  possibly  be  drawn  from  In- 
correct Information.  I  find  It  easier  to  ac- 
cept your  statements  than  those  of  our  pres- 
ent administration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dennis  Gould. 

Portland,  Orig., 

April  14, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
VS.   Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  want  to  thank 
you  for  sending  us  your  news  reports  these 
past  few  years. 

Your  stand  on  the  Vietnam  situation  is  to 
be  commended.  We  have  no  business  being 
involved  there;  It  would  be  better  to  "lose 
face"  and  get  out  of  there  before  we  stir  up 
more  trouble  and  promote  an  all-out  war. 

We  have  always  admired  your  great  states- 
manship and  will  continue  to  support  you 
with  our  votes  and  prayers.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Our  new  mailing  address  is  above.    Our  last 
address  was  1108  S.  Pine  St.,  Newport,  Oreg. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard   B.   Baker. 
t  Violet  I.  Baker. 
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EUGENE,  Oreg., 

April  25, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  letter  is  to  let 
you  know  that  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
courage  to  make  your  views  clear  on  our 
policy  In  Vietnam.  I  am  completely  behind 
an  Immediate  ceasefire  in  Vietnam.  I  also 
appreciate  your  part  In  the  protest  held  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  last  Friday  night 
and  hope  that  your  optimism  about  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  President  will  heed  the 
growing  concern  and  protest  of  our  policy 
and  action  in  Vietnam  will  prove  Justified. 

I  would  like  one  or  more  copies  of  the 
speeches  to  the  Senate  by  Mansfield,  your- 
self, and  others.  I  regret  to  admit  that  these 
speeches  were  not  covered  by  the  Register 
Guard  and  were  mentioned,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  only  very  briefly  for  the  first 
time  in  today's  paper. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dee  Anne  Dozier, 
Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  of  Oregon. 

Portland,  Oreg., 

April  14.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  felt  for  some- 
time that  we  were  straying  from  one  of  the 


Portland,  Oreg., 

April  22.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  should  like  to  express 

to  you  my  personal  sxipport  and  admiration 

for  your  stand  on  our  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

What  can  yet  be  done,  and  how  can  we 

citizens  help? 

Sincerely. 

Andre  Diaconoft, 
Minister  of  Cherry  Park   Community 
Church    (Sweden-Corgian) . 


Portland,  Oreg., 

April  28.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deeply  concerned  about  unrealistic  at- 
tempted explanation  South  Vietnam  war. 
Using  methods  that  have  consistently 
brought  us  Into  former  wars.  Our  great 
President  gave  courageous  speech  and  action 
In  civil  rights.  Why  directly  contradictory 
principles  In  South  Asia? 

H.   W.   HEBBLETHWArrE. 


Eugene,  Okeg. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  heard  your  mar- 
velous speech  Friday  April  23  In  the  Erb  Stu- 
dent Union.  For  once  I  was  proud  of  my 
country— after  so  much  mlsh-mosh  on  radio 
and  TV.  It  was  a  real  relief  to  my  soul  to 
hear  plalntalk,  blunt  talk  and  hard  talk 
about  our  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Such  fairy  /tales  are  presented  In  our  pa- 
pers that  I  iust  don't  buy  the  paper  any 
more.  But  Ilwlll  buy  today's  and  see  If  tne 
all  night  vigil  and  its  many  fine  participants 
won't  get  EuOTne  on  the  move. 

Yours  wlthXthanks  for  the  fine  Job  you 

are  doing  for  iK. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Kenyon. 


Eugene,  Oreg., 

April  25,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  excellent  speech  you  gave  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  on  Friday. 
Though  generally  favorable  to  your  point  of 
view  on  Vietnam,  I  had  not  understood  the 
whole  structure  of  your  arguments  until 
then.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  speak- 
ing lip  on  this  Issue  before  the  rest  of  us, 
and  I  hope  you  continue  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  E.  Curtis, 
Graduate  Student  in  History. 
p5._And   thanks   for  coming   to  Eugene 
Just  for  our  meeting. 

Walterville,  Oreg., 

April  26, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.«  Senator:  We  wish  to  let  you  know 
we  are  with  you  in  your  protests  against  our 
action  in  Vietnam.  We  do  not  like  the  brain- 
washing President  Johnson  and  his  aids  are 
trying  to  give  the  people.  Anyone  with  any 
sense  at  all  would  know  this  Is  all  wrong 
and  can  only  lead  to  a  world  disaster. 

Please  advise  me  If  there  Is  anything  we 
can  do  to  try  to  stop  this  before  it  Is  too 
late.  I  can  get  many,  many  signatures  on 
a  letter  of  protest  If  you  think  It  would  do 
any  f^ood.    To  whom  would  I  address  It? 

We  are  Democrats,  but  I  don't  think  Gold- 
water could  have  done  much  worse. 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  Rae  Jones. 

P.S. — The  following  people  who  live  close 
concur  in  this:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  V.  Wilson, 
Walterville;  Ro!^e  Wilson,  Walterville;  Jim  E. 
Jones.  Walterville;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
La  Shot,  Walterville;  Carl  Wilson,  Sr.,  Wal- 
terville; and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  D.  Phlbbs, 
Myrtle  Creek. 

H.«0LD  J.  SCHULMAN   ASSOCIATES,  INC., 

Chicago,  III.,  April  30.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Just  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  heartfelt  thanks  for  courageous 
actions  you  are  taking  In  trying  to  bring 
this  country  back  to  a  path  of  peace  and 
Justice. 

We  were  searching  for  the  name  of  the 
man  who  could  be  the  fit  subject  for  a  "Pro- 
file in  Courage"  In  a  future  TV  program. 
And  your  name  is  the  only  one  we  could 
think  of. 

Our  thanks  and  prayers  go  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  J.  Schulman. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

April  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  Republican  who 
voted  for  Rockefeller  In  our  primary  and 
then  cast  my  vote  for  President  Johnson,  al- 
though not  with  any  strong  conviction.  You 
might  rather  say  I  voted  against  Goldwater 
(not  as  a  man  but  as  a  puppet  of  the  radical 
right). 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  support  your 
position  In  our  war  against  Vietnam.  I  also 
believe  It  Is  Illegal,  unmoral,  and  reflects 
godlessness.  I  go  a  bit  further.  I  fear  It  re- 
flects military  thinking  based  on  training 
which  has  exulted  Prussian  (or  Nazi  or  what- 
soever) military  tactics. 

I  am  not  a  letter  vsrrlter  but  today  I  feel 
Impelled  to  give  you  a  bit  of  disheartening 
news.    The  Birch  Society  groups,  I  have  been 


told,   are  now  urging  all  members  to  write 
to  the  President  In  his  support. 

A  local  newspaper  column,  conducted  by 
George  Todt  In  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex- 
aminer, today  comes  out  for  support  of  the 
President.  I  am  enclosing  the  article  for 
your  reference.  It  was  clipped  from  page 
C-3,  issue  of  April  27.  Todt  has  consistently 
supported  all  Birch  candidates  and  has 
praised  the  patriotism  of  Birch  members. 
He  favors  Joe  Shell  (a  defeated  Republican 
candidate)  on  all  Issues.  He  opposes  Sena- 
tor Kuchel.  He  attacked  Rockefeller  day 
after  day  for  his  leftwing  radicalism.  He 
hopes  to  elect  Ronald  Reagan  as  U.S.  Senator 
in  place  of  Senator  Kuchel.  I  cite  this  since 
you  may  have  no  way  of  placing  Todt.  I 
am  sending  a  copy  to  Senator  Kuchel  who 
knows  Todt's  work  and  can  read  the  column 
for  himself. 

While  it  would  be  an  oversimplification  to 
say  that  what  the  Birch  Society  wants  Is 
automatically  wrong,  there  Is  enough  truth 
in  such  an  Idea  to  give  some  of  us  courage 
to  speak  up  In  the  Vietnam  situation. 

As  you  well  know,  Americans  are  very  un- 
popular around  the  world.  It  hurts  to  have 
one's  foreign  host  explain  to  other  guests 
that  although  you  are  an  American,  you  are 
not  typical — that  you  are  In  fact  reasonable. 
This  Is  what  our  present  policies  (supposedly 
based  on  the  Truman  doctrine)  have  done 
for  \is. 

I  believe  with  Walter  Llppmann  that  we 
can  oppose  any  popular  uprising  anywhere 
on  the  grounds  that  we  do  so  for  the  con- 
tainment of  communism — whether  such  is 
the  case  or  not — and  end  up  being  right. 
For,  as  he  says,  wherever  we  move  In  force 
we  shall  attract  Communist  opposition. 

Even  more  unpopular  than  Americans  in 
Asia  are  the  Chinese.  This  is  nothing  new. 
Any  half-educated  person  knows  that  the 
Chinese  have  been  hated  for  generations.  No 
Vietnam  government  would  dare  (up  until 
now)  to  invite  the  Chinese  in.  Our  conduct 
in  Vietnam  promises,  however,  to  change  all 
this. 

Secretary  Rusk  in  attempting  to  strengthen 
his  position  spoke  of  the  Ethiopian  war  and 
the  Japanese  war  in  Manchuria — apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  across  the  idea 
that  we  should  have  Intervened.  However,  it 
did  not  come  out  that  way  in  our  press. 
Instead  It  reminded  persons  of  my  age  of  the 
aggression  and  made  us  think  of  our  own 
position  in  such  terms.  I  cannot,  as  an 
American  put  on  paper  what  I  truly  mean. 
It  Is  too  humiliating. 

The  Rusk  position  that  to  end  the  war 
would  invite  the  loss  of  all  Asia  to  the  Com- 
munists is  of  course  wrong.  The  opposite  is 
true.  Our  warlike  posture  will  throw  one 
country  after  another  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  oppose  us.  If  we  would  take  to  helping 
countries  throw  out  their  crooked  leaders  and 
with  neutral  help  offer  guidance  (not  a  carrot 
in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other) ,  we 
could  be  heroes  and  not  villlans. 

I  beseech  you  to  keep  up  your  good  work 
and  I  pray  that  you  will  find  the  health  and 
energy  to  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  Ingalls. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner,  Apr.  27,  1965] 
L3.J.  Needs  Our  Help 
(By  George  Todt) 
"Light  Is  the  task  when  many  share  the 
toll."— Homer,  "IlUad." 

Whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans 
is  not  nearly  so  Important  as  to  rise  above 
party  considerations  and  stand  for  what  is 
best  where  our  beleagured  Republic  of  the 
United  States  may  be  concerned. 

Recently  I  addressed  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Republican  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Club  in  Sherman  Oaks  at  Bullock's 


Fashion  Square.  This  Is  a  live  wire  group 
headed  by  attractive  Mrs.  Lee  Gregory. 

In  the  process  of  my  talk  before  the  GOP 
ladles,  I  made  it  clear  that  in  my  opinion 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (a  Democrat) 
is  eminently  correct  regarding  his  present 
policy  of  carrying  the  war  home  to  North 
Vietnam,  via  aerial  bombing. 

There  Is  no  absolute  guarantee  of  success 
in  any  conceivable  form  of  action  in  this 
area.  But  the  bombing  raids  ordered  by 
L.B.J,  are  proving  costly  to  the  Instigators  of 
aggression  In  the  north.    What  will  they  do? 

That  much  remains  to  be  seen — but  we 
are  no  longer  a  "paper  tiger." 

a  laughingstock 

If  we  back  down  now,  as  many  perhaps- 
well-intentioned  appeasers  and  pacifists 
would  have  us  do,  we  would  become  quickly 
the  laughtingstock  of  Asia.  And  likely 
ultimately,  the  whole  world,  too.  Why  give 
away  our  marbles? 

Another  interesting  question  might  be  as 
to  why  all  these  weird  marches  and  student 
sitdowns  are  directed  monotonously  at  our 
Government,  Instead  of  the  offensive  Reds? 
They  are  to  blame  for  the  present  trouble. 
Aren't  they? 

Why  are  such  voices  of  protest  aimed  only 
at  the  Government  of  the  one  nation  which 
bears  the  brunt  of  championing  the  cause 
of  the  free  world  against  the  ominous  threat 
of  Communist  global  slavery?  Why  us? 
Hmm? 

NOT  organized 

I  believe  that  what  has  happened  in  the 
American  Republic  today  is  simply  a  case  of 
excessive  leftwing  organization  and  not 
enough  organization  of  those  people  who 
believe  thoroughly  in  our  libertarian  cause. 

The  overwhelming  percentage  of  our  citi- 
zenry, including  students,  is  in  the  later 
camp,  although  they  have  largely  been  out- 
shouted  by  organized  militant  minorities  ex- 
ploited by  leaders  out  in  left  field.  Apathy 
can  be  extremely  dangerous. 

What  we  must  do  soon  in  our  country  is 
organize  countermovements  against  those 
launched  by  questionable  or  Bed-tinged 
sources.  It  will  take  time  and  hard  work. 
But  the  decent  and  truly  moderate  people 
must  be  heard  from,  too. 

As  an  example,  what  could  be  done  on  a 
down-to-earth  scale  to  counteract  the  harm- 
ful Influence  of  15,000  "beat  the  draft"  stu- 
dent types  that  besieged  the  White  House  re- 
cently in  a  vain  and  disgraceful  effort  to 
cause  L.B.J,  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam? 

The  Republican  ladles  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  column  took  an  exemplary  action  after 
I  finished  talking  to  them  In  Sherman  Oaks. 

They  unanimously,  passed  a  resolution  to 
send  President  Johnson  a  telegram,  with  all 
their  names  attached  as  Republicans,  letting 
him  know  they  were  100  percent  behind  him 
in  his  Vietnamese  policy  and  to  keep  up  his 
courageous  fight. 

Let  me  suggest  that  my  readers  take  pen 
in  hand  now  and  complete  the  same  kind  of 
action  to  L.B.J.  White  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

Let  us  encourage  him  for  doing  what  is 
diflScult — but  right — in  Vietnam. 


New  York,  N.Y., 

May  5. 1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

As  active  members  In  the  democratic  and 
as  firm  believers  in  democracy  we  support 
your  stand  and  your  statement  on  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Shaim. 


Capitola,  Calif, 

May  5. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear    Senator:  I    wish    to    highly    com- 
mend you  for  your  long  and  consistent  stand 
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for    negotiation,   withdrawal,   and   peace    In 
Vietnam. 

In  the  recent  call  for  an  International  con- 
ference which  failed  to  materialize,  the  NLP 
of  South  Vietnam  was  not  included.  It 
seems  to  me  that  could  be  the  chief  reason 
why  the  proposed  conference  did  not  meet. 
The  evidence  shows  that  only  recently  any 
substantial  support  in  men  and  arms  have 
been  received  by  the  NLF  of  South  Vietnam. 
These  are  the  people  we  are  fighting  and 
should  be  represented  in  any  conference. 

The  rightful  experiences  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  as  a  whole  for  an  interminable  time 
should  spur  us  to  the  conference  table  if  we 
have  any  hiunanity  left. 

Copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
President. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Duncan  McInttre. 


May  2.  1965. 
Subject:  Vietnam. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Whafs  the  use.  I've 
written  my  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Washington  protesting  against  our  presence 
in  Vietnam  but  what  happens?  Nothing. 
Yourself.  Senator  Gruening.  of  Alaska. 
Church,  of  Idaho  and  a  few  others  have  the 
courage  to  speak  out.  I've  followed  a  good 
many  of  your  speeches  which  are  reprinted 
in  the  Post-Dispatch  and  agree  with  every- 
thing you  say.  The  attached  letter  could  Just 
as  well  have  been  written  by  myself.  I  too. 
voted  for  L.B.J,  but  am  I  ever  sorry.  What 
Is  left  for  the  voter?  We  are  asked  to  do 
our  duty  and  vote  but  a  deal  such  as  this  is 
no  encouragement. 

Now  It's  the  Dominican  Republic.  Who 
next?  Are  we  supposed  to  force  our  politics 
down  the  throats  of  people  all  over  the 
world? 

Perhaps  if  you  receive  many  letters  like 
mine  it  may  do  some  good  but  I  doubt 
it. 

Sincerely. 

Albert  J.  Miller. 

Gainesville,  Mo. 

F.S. — World  War  II  veteran. 

[Prom   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

Apr.  29,  19651 

A  Reader  Disenchanted 

May  I  propose  the  formation  of  the  Legion 
of  the  Disenchanted?  Membership  require- 
ments: Simply  a  sense  of  betrayal  and  some 
nausea  among  those  who  voted  with  some 
enthusiasm  for  L.B.J.  He  betrayed  those  of 
us  when  he  promised:  "No  war. "  and  who  can 
help  a  feeling  of  nausea  when  reading  or 
hearing  those  mealy-mouthed,  sanctimo- 
nious. Bible-quoting  statements  of  "love." 
"Justice,"  "brotherhood,"  etc..  by  a  man  who 
unleashes  escalation  of  a  war  In  which  we 
have  no  bvisiness  and  no  Just  cause? 

And  behold  this  humble,  God-fearing  man. 
He  gets  piqued  at  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  piqued  at  Shastrl.  piqued  at  Paki- 
stan, and  rudely  brushes  aside  the  advice  of 
U  Thant.  Get  out  of  the  way.  you  little  crit- 
ters; we  have  the  planes,  the  bombs,  the 
ships,  and  the  napalm,  so  don't  butt  in  while 
we  settle  this  our  way.  Later,  we  can  talk  of 
law  among  nations,  of  the  importance  of  the 
UN.,  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  of  our  unalterable  devotion  to  peace; 
later,  boys,  later — now  we  are  too  busy  show- 
ing how  mighty  we  are. 

Could  Goldwater  have  been  a  little  right? 
He  did  call  L.B.J,  a  "faker."  Likely,  he  knew 
him  better  than  we  did.  My  son  came  of 
voting  age  last  September.  He  asked  my  ad- 
vice: I  said:  "Do  not  vote  for  the  man  who 
rattles  the  saber."  So  he  voted  for  the  man 
who  Is  now  dropping  the  bombs  around  the 
clock  and  is  headed  in  the  direction  of  war 


with   China.     Could   Goldwater   have   done 
worse? 

Disenchanted. 

Sacramento.  Calif.. 

April  30, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion as  an  American  citizen  who  believes  in 
the  rule  of  the  Constitution  rather  than 
decree  for  your  fearless  stand  on  Vietnam. 

No  occidental  can  tinderstand  the  mind  of 
the  oriental.  We  cannot  buy  friendship 
and  we  are  wrong  in  trsring  to  force  these 
oriental  primitives  Into  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. They  have  not  evolved  of  this 
point  yet. 

Your  stand  on  this  matter  and  your  cour- 
age In  speaking  out  deserves  praise. 

All  of  your  remarks  are  true. 

Take  care  of  yourself  and  may  God  bless 
you  and  guide  you  always. 
Yours  truly. 

G.  W.  Candish. 

Lexington,  S.C, 

May  4, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senator   Morse:    Please   get   out  of 
Vietnam  and  stop  that  bombing  before  World 
War  III  gets  started. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Sox. 


Sydney,  N.S.W..  Australia, 

April  30,  1965. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I,  as  a  British  subject,  tem- 
porarily residing  In  Australia,  say  thank 
goodness  there  are  such  men  as  you,  and 
Senators  Fulbricht,  Mansfield,  Gore,  and 
Gruening,  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  men  like  you  who  help  restore  one's 
flagging  faith  in  the  basic  goodness  of  your 
great  country. 

I  utterly  deplore  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  send  troops  to  Vietnam. 
But  I'm  not  Australian. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  not  to  say  that  I'm 
at  all  happy  about  my  own  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Harold  Wilson's  role,  regarding  Vietnam. 
I  admire  the  man  greatly,  supporting  many 
of  his  policies,  but  not  the  one  on  Vietnam. 

At  least,  he  has  sent  no  troops  In.  Let  us 
hope  he  keeps  It  that  way. 

Good  luck,  and  God  support  you  and  the 
above-mentioned  Senators. 
Yours  faithfully, 

G.  A.  Athans. 


forward  to  hearing  what  you  will  have  to  say 
about  the  administration's  current  adven- 
tures in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

You  will  surely  be  remembered  as  a  voice 
of  candor  in  an  era  when  real  debate  is  being 
snuffed  out  by  consensus. 
Yours  gratefully. 

P.  W.  Anderson. 

Watertown  High  School, 
Watertown.  N.Y.,  May  2, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  wholeheartedly 
support  your  admirable  effort  to  clarify  the 
facts  and  reveal  the  dangers  of  our  present 
policy  concerning  Vietnam.  It  seems  appar- 
ent that  the  American  public  has  been  mis- 
informed and  even  purposely  deceived  by 
most  of  the  mass  media.  Certainly  both  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  must  shoul- 
der much  of  the  blame  for  this.  The  Inevi- 
table consequences  of  this  practice  of  self- 
delusion  can  lead  only  to  the  slow  erosion 
of  our  vitality  as  a  free  nation.  It  is  regret- 
ful that  only  a  few  other  Senators  have  had 
the  courage  to  speak  out  against  such  an  un- 
justifiable misuse  of  power. 

The  current  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Santo  Domingo  is  also  appalling 
and  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  Ideals  for 
which  this  country  stands.  I  hope  you  will 
point  out  that  U.S.  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  Latin  American  country 
beyond  protecting  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
in  time  of  danger  Is  both  contrary  to  Inter- 
national law  and  Pan  American  relations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Bruce  Dudley. 


East  Haven,  Conn., 

May  3, 1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  You  have  done  a 
valiant  Job  of  alerting  the  American  people 
to  the  dangers  of  their  Government's  policy 
In  southeast  Asia.  At  a  time  when  very  few 
people  were  concerned  with  this  problem,  you 
spoke  out.  Your  action  was  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  an  elected  representative:  you 
led  rather  than  followed  at  a  time  when  it 
was  far  from  popular  to  do  so.  Not  that  your 
position  is  yet  popular,  for  we  are  still  in 
great  danger — but  you  are  no  longer  alone. 
A  great  many  people.  Including  myself,  have 
come  to  see  the  futility  of  continued  war  in 
Vietnam — and  we  applaud  your  continued 
dedication  to  finding  solutions  for  this  prob- 
lem. 

Daniel  W.  Crofts. 

Boston.  Mass.. 

May  3, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please  keep  up  your 
efforts  to  bring  legitimacy  to  our  foreign 
policy  m  southeast  Asia.    In  addition,  I  look 


Stony  Point,  NY., 

May  2,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  wish  to  make 
known  to  you  our  admiration,  our  gratitude, 
and  our  contintied  support  for  your  position 
on  Vietnam. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  our  foreign  policy 
is  fast  becoming  as  ludicrous  and  unpopular 
at  home  as  it  is  abroad.  We  trust  that  you 
will  continue  to  voice  your  logical  and 
humane  opposition,  even  though  you  may 
at  the  present  time  be  Isolated. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  p.  and  Mary  W.  Koch. 

Copies  to:  President  Johnson.  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  and  Ambassador  Stevenson. 


Sarasota,  Fla., 

May  2,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  My  strong  feeling  is 
that  you  are  entitled  to  all  the  moral  support 
you  can  be  given  In  your  stand  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  have  again  written  the  President 
and  Dean  Rusk  In  a  way  that  respects  them, 
and  their  good  Intentions;  but  finding  them 
wrong.  Perhaps  I  may  have  felt  too  strongly 
over  too  much  of  time  recent.  This  Is  partly 
for  confession  to  you.  Por  one,  I  have  never 
seen  any  future  In  fighting  Ideas  with  a  stick, 
feel  that  after  the  war  we  wilted  before  an 
antl-Communlst  barrage,  and  that  this  has 
made  enemies  for  \is  among  distant  peoples 
where  It  may  have  been  unnecessary  to  do 
that. 

It  seems  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  we 
continued  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  after 
it  became  clear  that  he  could  not  lead  China. 

Of  course  I  feel  very  contrary  to  fighting 
communism  without  U.N.  support,  and  be- 
ginning It  at  the  antipodes.  I  feel  that  our 
present  policy  overlooks  the  tendency  of  Com- 
munists, when  left  alone,  to  become  some- 
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nrhit  livable  with  or  at  least  less  fiery  in 
Criticism  of  us  and  more  aware  of  the  simple 
needs  of  their  own  people— Including  In  those 
needs  not  only  more  consumer  goods  and  a 
pertain  amount  of  the  common  freedoms  biit 
^me  -capitalistic  country"  features  In  their 
!vstem  I  might  possibly  go  too  far  for  you 
on  some  of  this.    I  don't  know. 

T  feel  sure  we  have  been  wrong  in  keeping 
real  China  out  of  the  U.N.  No  other  place  for 
them  to  go  to  school  with  others.  It  seems 
as  if  we  might  be  immensely  better  off  right 
now  if  they  could  be  reached  as  members. 
The  sooner  they  get  to  fighting  their  natural 
nroblems  at  home  and  nearby,  instead  of 
having  us  for  a  foreign  devil,  the  better— one 
feels.  I  am  of  course  very  particularly  and 
anxiously  behind  you  now  in  the  effort  to 
keep  from  extending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
you  awakened  me  to  the  point  about  using 
gas  in  war. 
An  old   schoolteacher,    more   or   less    like 

vourself.  _ 

Sidney  S.  Robins. 

Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.. 

of  California, 

May  3  1965. 

Senator  VV.  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa-ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  is  not  usual  for  me  to  be 
stirred  sufficiently  to  write  to  anyone  about 
the  world  situation,  but  I  consider  the  prob- 
lem in  Vietnam  so  grave  that  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  writing  the  President. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  that  in  spite  of 
the  lukewarm  appearance  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  this  regard  there  are  Canadi- 
ans who  care  very  much  about  the  survival 
of  the  human  race  and  we  wish  you  well  on 
your  stand  on  Vietnam. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  enough  voices  will  be 
raised  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
to  persuade  the  administration  that  its  for- 
eign policy  should  be  radically  altered  and 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  survival  of  the 
world  is  negotiation  and  the  belief  In  the  rea- 
sonableness of  all  men. 
Yours  truly. 

Denis  Kalman, 
Branch  Manager. 

May  3,  1965. 
President  L.  B.  Johnson. 
White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  know  that  I  am  only 
one  voice  among  millions,  but  I  hope  that  I 
am  one  of  millions  to  express  to  you  the 
following  views: 

The  human  race  has  never  before  possessed 
the  power  to  completely  destroy  itself  and 
its  environment.  Therefore,  the  waging  of 
even  a  limited  war  Is  no  longer  a  feasible 
answer  to  present  to  those  whose  Ideas  and 
Ideals  may  conflict  with  ours.  Our  only  path 
has  to  be  negotiation.  Our  only  hope  is  the 
belief  in  the  reasonableness  of  all  men. 

I  urge  you  to  put  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
conflict  by  withdrawing  now  before  the  whole 
thing  escalates  into  a  disaster  where  nothing 
will  matter  anj-more.  This  is  the  only  sane 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  I  am  moved  all 
the  more  strongly  to  write  because  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  In  the  lack  of  clear 
voice  from  the  Canadian  Government. 

I  know  that  Senators  Morse,  Gruening, 
and  Church  are  urging  you  to  do  the  same 
as  this  letter  and  I  am  also  writing  them  to 
encourage  them  to  continue  their  attempt 
to  influence  you  in  this  matter. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  been 
moved  sufficiently  to  write  to  a  head  of  state. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  today's  world  situ- 
ation may  be  more  complex  and  serious  than 
your  advisers  realize. 
Yours  truly. 

Denis  Kalman. 

Copy  to:  Senators  W.  Morse,  E.  Gruening, 
and  P.  Church. 


Wayland,  Mass., 

May  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  send  you  once  again 
my  congratulations  for  your  continuing  sUnd 
on  Vietnam.  You  have  my  every  good  wish. 
Also,  I  wish  to  register  my  protest  for  U.S. 
actions  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Such  111- 
advlsed  unilateral  action  reveals  the  lack  of 
maturity  In  foreign  policy  that  has  plagued 
our  country  and  the  world  for  so  many  years. 
I  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  rein- 
state the  U.S.  Senate  as  an  active  partner  In 
the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  am 
unhappy,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  with  the  cur- 
rent arrangement  wherein  the  Senate  is  pre- 
sented a  fait  accompli  and  then  has  the  un- 
comfortable task  of  supporting  an  unfortu- 
nate position  merely  because  a  crisis  situation 
seems  to  offer  no  alternatives.  This  unsatis- 
factory arrangement  could  not  continue 
without  passive  Senate  approval. 

I  maintain  that  many  of  our  interna- 
tional problems  stem  in  large  part  from  this 
Government's  internal  structure  as  operative 
today. 

I  commend  this  area  to  your  attention. 
Yours  truly, 

William  C.  Moyeb. 


East  Lansing,  Mich., 

May  3, 1965. 
Dear  Senator   Morse:   I  fiUly  agree  with 
your   attitude  toward   the   conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, and  believe  a  peaceful  settlement  should 
and  could  be  worked  out,  possibly  in  con- 
formity with  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  feel,  at 
this  crisis-ridden  time  that  our  country  re- 
spond with  political  maturity   rather   than 
force  to  those  peoples  of  the  world  who  may 
not  share  our  views,  but  are  as  Inhibited  to 
their  own  as  we  are  to  ours. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Wallace. 


Monterey.  Calif., 

May  1,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  May  I  please  tell 
you  how  much  my  wife  and  I  ag  ee  with 
your  sensemaking  proposals  regarding  Viet- 
nam. 

I    thought    the    enclosed    advertisement, 
taken  out  by  the  Priends  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation, might  Interest  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Scott  A.  Heath. 

Me.   President:    The  War   Continues 

Though  we  approve  your  excellent  pro- 
posal of  a  billion  dollars  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mekong  River  Valley,  your  words 
are  made  meaningless  by  each  raid  that 
sends  our  Jets  wnth  tons  of  bombs  and 
napalm  spilling  over  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  „  .  ^ 

You  have  said,  "It  Is  a  war  of  unparalleled 
brutality  •  •  *  small  and  helpless  villages 
are  ravaged  by  sneak  attacks,  large  raids 
are  conducted  on  towns  and  terror  strikes 
in  the  hearts  of  cities." 

You  have  said  you  wUl  negotiate  uncon- 
ditionally with  any  government. 

You  have  said,  "Tlie  guns  and  bombs,  the 
rockets  and  warships  are  all  symbols  of  hu- 
man failure.  •  *  *  They  are  witnesses  to 
human  folly." 

Why  continue  the  bombing,  the  use  of 
napalm,  the  indiscriminate  killing  of 
women  and  children? 

Why  exclude  the  National  Liberation 
Front  which  is  fighting  the  "governments" 
we  support  in  South  Vietnam  and  which 
is  the  de  facto  government  of  more  than 
one-half  of  South  Vietnam's  territory  and 
people? 


We  agree,  It  is  tragic  folly. 

Why  continue  a  war  and  a  policy  which 

sinks  us  in  ever  deeper  and  tends  to  create 

an  atmosphere  which  precludes  negotiations? 

When   so  many   experts    (among   them   U 

Thant,  Hans  Morgenthau,  Walter  Lippmann) 

have  pointed  out  that  the  military  app  oach 

produces  results  exactly  opposite  to  those  we 

wish,  why  continue  and  intensify  the  war? 

Secretary   General   U   Thant,   speaking  of 

insurgency     In     Burma     in     1948,     recently 

stated : 

"The  Burmese  Government  dealt  with  this 
internal  problem  by  Its  own  means,  without 
asking  for  any  outside  military  assistance 
•  *  *  [and]  there  has  not  been  a  single  in- 
stance of  outside  help  to  the  Burmese  Com- 
munists ♦  •  *  in  the  last  17  years  »  •  • 
Biu-ma  has  over  1,000  miles  of  land  frontier 
with  mainland  China.  If  only  the  Burmese 
Government  had  decided  at  some  stage  to 
seek  outside  military  assistance  to  suppress 
the  Internal  insurrections  and  revolts,  then 
I  am  sure  that  Burma  would  have  experi- 
enced one  of  the  two  alternatives:  either  the 
country  would  be  divided  into  two  parts  or 
the  whole  country  would  have  become  Com- 
munist long  ago  •  •  •.  Not  one  American 
life  has  been  lost  in  Burma.  Not  one  Amer- 
ican dollar  has  been  spent  in  the  form  of 
military  assistance  •  •  '.  We  must  ask  the 
great  question:  Why?" 

Are  you  committing  our  young  men  to 
murderous  attrition  In  a  ground  war  which 
may  last  a  generation?  Are  you  going  to 
make  the  fatal  mistake  of  bombing  China? 
The  Religious  Society  of  Priends  have  tra- 
ditionally rejected  war  for  any  reason.  A 
modern  expression  of  this  position  is  found 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  says, 
"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  , 
of  the  United  Nations." 

And  yet  the  war  still  goes  on.     You  can 
stop  it. 
We  respectfully  recommend: 

1.  An  immediate  end  to  the  bombing. 

2.  No  more  U.S.  troops  be  sent  to  South 
Vietnam. 

3.  The  United  States  call  for  a  4-week 
truce  and  an  invitation  to  all  concerned  to 
bring  about  negotiations  for  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

4.  Negotiations  which  include: 

(a)  Provisions  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
future  differences  in  Asia  by  establishing 
working  relationships  which  include  the 
the  United  States,  all  Asian  nations  and  the 
U.N. 

(b)  A  phased  withdrawal  of  United  States 
and  all  other  outside  forces  from  South 
Vietnam  with  full  recognition  and  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  results  of  free  elections. 

5  The  immediate  implementation  of  your 
proposal  for  a  billion-dollar  U.S.  grant  for 
economic  aid  to  southeast  Asia  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

6.  No  withdrawal  of  aid,  even  if  the  voting 
should  go  against  us. 

We  can  win  with  aid  and  peace  what  we 
cannot  win  by  war. 

Write  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  and 
to  Senators  Kuchel  and  Murphy,  and  to  your 
Congressmen  expressing  your  concern  about 
the  Vietnam  war. 


Friends  Committee  on  Legislation. 
Robert  Grunsted.  Chairman. 
ROBERT  Manig.  Executive  Secretary. 
2160  Lake  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

□  I  wish  additional  copies  of  this  ad  at: 

10  copies  25  cents:  50  copies  $1. 

□  I  enclose  $ to  cover  the  cost  of  this 

ad. 

Name 

Address   

Cltv State  — -. 
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Submitted  as  a  public  service  by  tbo 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Montreal, 
April  1.  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  eyes  of  the  people  of  9"  na- 
tions look  upon  you.  their  ears  listen  to  your 
eloquence,  and  their  hopes  rise  for  ♦he  sur- 
vival of  the  human  race  and  the  alleviation 
of  the  suffering  of  the  peasants  of  Vietnam. 

Many  must  be  the  pressures  brought  to 
bear  on  you  to  toe  the  line  of  the  present 
administration;  constancy  and  a  great  cour- 
age must  be  yours  to  withstand  them.  May 
yovi  somehow  feel  the  desire  of  thousands  of 
humble  people  around  the  world — although 
of  less  courage  and  eloquence — to  be  by  your 
side  to  give  you  added  strength  to  uphold 
those  principles,  which  ;  ou  have  so  ably 
fous;ht  for. 

May  your  voice  and  those  of  your  coura- 
geous compatriots  (Senators  Grueninc.  Fot.- 
BRicHT.  jAvrrs,  McGovERN,  and  Chdrch)  be 
persuasive  enough  to  turn  President  Johnson 
away  from  the  course  set  by  such  evil  coun- 
selors as  McNamara,  Rusk,  McGeorge  Bundy, 
General  Taylor,  and  their  like  In  the  PenU- 
gon. 

There  must  be  much  sadness  In  the  hearts 
of  many  young  Americans  who  have  been 
shipped  off  to  Vietnam  to  fight  In  a  war  of 
which  they  understand  little,  and  to  be  called 
upon  to  commit  acts  of  barbarism  with  the 
horrible  weapons  that  modern  science  has 
fabricated. 

Robbie  Burns'  poem  "Man  Was  Made  to 
Mourn"  comes  to  mind: 

"And  man.  whose  heaven-erected  face 
The  smiles  of  love  adorn — 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn !"    « 

The  respect  and  gratitude  of  many  thou- 
sands around  the  world  must  be  yours.  May 
your  eiTorts  and  those  of  your  friends  divert 
the  course  of  events  away  from  a  path  that 
could  eventually  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
mankind,  and  upward  to  the  day, 

"When 'man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

With  deep  admiration. 

Allan  Findlay. 

Medforo,  Wis., 

April  29.  1965. 
Re  Vietnam. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Congratulations  on 
your  wonderful  and  courageous  demand  for 
the  ouster  of  Secretaries  Rusk  and  Mc- 
Namara. 

I  support  you  all  the  "vay  on  this.  A  copy 
of  my  latest  letter  to  the  Vice  President  is 
enclosed. 

Don't  stop.     Give  em  hell,  more  hell  and 
then  some  more  hell. 
Yotirs  truly, 

Roy  T.  Traynor. 

Medford   Wis., 

April  29.  1965. 
Re  Vietnam. 

Vice  President  Hijbep.t  H.  Humphrey. 
Capitol   Building, 
Wrshington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  An  old  warrior. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse.  spok3  very  true  words 
when  he  criticized  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  State  and  demanded  their  ouster. 

I  agree  with  that  old  warrior  because  I 
^ave  become  alarmed  at  the  dangerous 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  military  in  the 
United  States. 

I  agree  too  because,  as  the  old  warrior 
pointed     out,     McNamara     is     consistently 


wrong.  As  far  as  Secretary  Rusk  is  con- 
cerned— who  cares?  He  is  virtually  ineffec- 
tual and  has  abdicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  anyway. 

I  call  for  the  ous.er  of  Secretaries  Mc- 
Namf.:a  and  Rusk.  I  call  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  W.  FtTLBRiGHT  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  Clark  Kerr  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  call  for  the  removal  of  General  Taylor 
from  his  position  ps  Ambassador  (a  mis- 
nomer for  a  post  more  akin  to  Governor 
General)  and  the  appointment  of  a  promi- 
nent nonmilitary  Hawaiian  of  oriental 
heritage  to  what  position. 

And  Just  In  case  you  or  your  office  staff  are 
going  to  send  me  anothsr  release  which,  in 
effect,  tells  me  to  be  more  loyal  to  my  coun- 
try, I  Just  want  to  point  out  that  I  am  a 
paratrooper  veteran  of  the  82d  Airborne 
Division.  U.S.  Army,  and  no  public  official  Is 
going  to  insinuate,  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
I  r.m  of  doubtful  loyalty  mere  than  once  and 
get  my  vote  the  next  time  around. 

I  will  continue  to  support  Johnson  and 
Humphrey,  but  Taylor.  Rusk,  and  McNamara 
must  go.  This  trio  of  tragic  efficiency  ex- 
perts has  been  so  consistently  wrong  on 
Vietnam  that  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
understand  how  they  continue  to  have 
weight  as  Presidential  advisers. 

And  last  but  not  least.  I  should  point  out, 
as  a  makeweight,  that  I  am  the  only  Demo- 
cratic attorney  in  this  county  of  19.000  in 
north-central  Wisconsin.  I  don't  think  the 
administration  realizes  how  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  moving  on  Vietnam. 
Yours  truly, 

Roy  T.  Traynor. 


May  3,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  Please,  please,  please, 
don't  allow  your  voice  and  conscience  to  be 
silenced  as  concerns  Vietnam.  There  must 
be  some  sane  voices  left  to  speak  out  against 
the  mad  policies  that  our  President  and  his 
policymakers  are  forcing  upon  the  public. 
As  it  Is,  the  press  seems  to  have  fallen  di- 
rectly in  line  behind  the  "hawk"  propagan- 
dists. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Olga  Martin. 

Palo  Alto.  Calif.. 

May  2. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliifigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Even  without  the  facts  sup- 
posedly held  by  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State,  it  is  obvious  that  our  foreign 
policy  as  to  Vietnam  is  bankrupt.  The.  course 
being  followed  is  one  of  mistake  compovmded 
by  tragedy.  How  long  can  we  afford  to 
continue? 

I  urge  you,  as  a  courageous  Senator,  who 
has  demonstrated  In  the  past  the  courage  to 
dissent  from  prevailing  political  opinion, 
to  continue  to  speak  out  In  thoughtful  op- 
position to  the  present  course  of  events. 
Your  voice  is  needed  if  the  current  policy  Is 
to  be  reevaluated.  The  crisis  Is  now.  Wise 
men  cannot  remain  silent. 
Respectfully, 

James  J.  Novelli. 


Labindustries, 
Berkeley,  Calif..  May  3, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  We  deplore  our  Immoral 
military  Invasions  of  Vietnam  and  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  entered  Into  In  the 
name  of  anticommunism.  Our  Nation  Is  be- 
coming the  most  hated  nation  on  the  face 
of  this  earth.  In  our  evangelical  zeal  for 
democracy — or  Is  It  power — we  are  sacrificing 
all  devotion  to  human  principles.  We  are 
sacrificing  the  lives  ol  thousands  In  a  false 
crusade. 


We  urge  you  to  continue  your  campaign  in 
the  name  of  all  hvunan  decency  and  to  use 
your  Influence  to  get  us  out  of  Vietnam  and 
to  abandon  military  Intervention  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Marion  H.  Shapiro,  Coovnier. 

'Philadelphia.  Pa., 

May  2, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  want  to  let  you  know  that  we  support 
your  fight  for  ap  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
We  wish  that  more  of  our  leaders  felt  like 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Suolen. 

San  Diego,  Calif., 

May  3, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  A  little  more 
than  a  week  ago  I  wrote  to  you  and  said,  in 
part,  "I  protest  In  the  strongest  way  possible 
the  escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  1  ad- 
vocate the  Immediate  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. The  weapons  of  war  being  used  by  our 
troops  and  airmen  are  inhuman.  Phospho- 
rus and  napalm  and  dart-scattering  bombs 
arc  bringing  down  upon  us  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. They  are  not  winning  the  war;  they 
are  losing  us  the  world."  I  continued,  ask- 
ing for  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  actual, 
active  opening  of  negotiations,  a  difficult  task 
but  one  we  cannot  put  off. 

I  deleted  from  that  letter  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  which  I  now  send,  for  I 
cannot  in  conscience  refrain  from  voicing  the 
sentiments  the  deleted  sentences  contain. 
"Most  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances  feel 
as  I  do.  You  are  losing  the  trust  and  sup- 
port of  the  one  group  that  is  essential  to  your 
continuance  as  an  effective  President,  the 
liberals,  the  presldentmakers  in  many  a  past 
election.  I  would  not  have  voted  for  you  had 
I  known  you  were  a  warmonger.  I  will  not 
vote  for  you  again  unless  you  show  that  the 
Christianity  you  profess  is  a  reality  to  you. 
The  Vietnam  war  Is  canceling  every  wonder- 
ful accomplishment  of  your  remarkable  and 
productive  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Since  that  earlier  letter  you  have  Invaded 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  order  to  crush 
the  successful  and  democratic  revolution  in 
progress  there.  Juan  Bosch  Is  not  and  never 
was  a  Coaanunist.  Most  of  his  revolution- 
aries are  not  and  never  were  Communists. 
You  are  using  this  civil  strife,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  nn  excuse  to  restore  to  power  the 
military  and  economically  powerful  reac- 
tionaries who,  2  years  ago,  overtlirew  the  first 
democratically  elected  government  the  Do- 
minican Republic  h.as  had  since  the  United 
States  last  invaded  their  country  and  forci- 
bly upheld  a  repulsive  dictatorship. 

I  repeat  from  my  last  letter:  I  am  a  white, 
63-year-old  woman,  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and 
up  to  now,  proud  of  it.  I  am  more  sorry  than 
ever  that  President  Kennedy  was  murdered. 
Unless  something  brings  you  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  your  actions  are  endangering  the 
world  and  destroying  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  in  terrible  danger  in- 
deed. 

Sincerely, 

Roberta  N.  Goodrich. 

MANn/.TTAN,  KANS., 

May  3. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Bravo.    How  desperately  we  need  your  voice 
of  sanity.   Keep  It  up. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Goertzen. 


May  7,  1965 
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Ithaca.  N.Y., 

May  2.1965. 
DEAR  Senator  Morse  :  This  is  to  express  to 
inu  my  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the 
honest  and  courageous  position  you  have 
taken  on  the  recent  turn  of  events  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  has  been  practically  your 
voice  alone  out  of  all  those  emerging  from 
Washington  which  has  left  me  with  the  feel- 
tae  that  there  is  anybody  at  all  left  in  the 
Government  with  any  decency,  honor,  or 
commonsense. 

I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  warm  and  ad- 
miring support,  and  to  express  my  confident 
hone  that  you  will  continue  to  act  as  the 
voice  of  good  sense  until  the  administration 
regains  theirs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

N.  David  Mermin. 


Charleston,  W.  Va., 

May  1, 1965. 
Dear  Senator:  Your  address  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  week  was  very  Impressive. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  about  Johnson's 
present  policy  on  Vietnam.  Your  thinking 
as  expressed  on  TV  last  week  with  refer- 
ence to  southeast  Asia  makes  sense.  Your 
party  crucified  Goldwater  with  the  appella- 
tion of  "trigger  happy."  And  as  he  stated  in 
Paris  a  few  days  ago:  "Now  you're  a  states- 
man when  you  do  that."  Add  to  our  south- 
east Asia  headaches  we  are  fighting  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Why  must  we  try  to 
keep  peace  in  every  country  in  the  world? 
We  are  afraid  your  party  is  leading  us  down 
tlie  road  to  destruction. 
Sincerely, 

W.  S.  Beechart. 

EVANSVILLE,  Ind., 

May  3,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  feel  sure  I  speak  as 
one  among  many  when  I  say  that  your  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  world  peace  are  appre- 
ciated. 

May  you  continue  to  receive  courage  and 
strength  for  the  great  work  you  are  doing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hessenauer. 


Berkeley,  Calif., 

May  4.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  We  want  you  to  know 
we  fully  support  you  in  the  stand  you  have 
taken  in  the  Senate  protesting  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  takes  great  courage 
to  be  in  such  a  minority  and  to  stand  up  for 
the  things  you  believe  in. 

We  believe  you  will  go  down  In  history  as 
a  true  patriot  and  that  time  will  show  you 
were  right  and  that  President  Johnson  and 
his  administration  are  doing  incalculable 
harm  to  this  country  and  the  world. 

Our  best  wishes  go  to  you  in  your  coura- 
geous  fight  and  we  hope  many  new  voices 
will  be  added  to  yours. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Mines. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

May  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Dismayed  by  the  re- 
cent course  of  American  foreign  policy,  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  President  today, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  You  may  use  It 
for  any  purposes  you  see  fit.  If  nothing  else, 
take  it  as  an  expression  of  support  for  your 
courageous  and  forthright  opposition  to  those 
policies.  History  will  certainly  remember  you 
well  for  the  position  you  now  take.  You  have 
my  deepest  respect. 
Sincerely, 

Franklin  D.  Grabill. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 


dent.  Just  what  has  happened  In  the  last  6 
months.      The    great    "detente"    has    been 
shattered  and  the  cold  war  rages  hotter  than 
in  the  darkest  days  of  Dulles  and  Vishinsky. 
Our  military  leaders  in  Hawaii  blithely  talk 
of    using    nuclear    weapons    against    North 
Vietnam  and  China.    "Lazy  Dog"  bombs  and 
napalm  obliterate  the  lives  of  those  we  claim 
to  be  saving  in  the  name  of  "freedom."    In 
Latin  America,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
a  continent  which  were  aroused  by  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  have  been  daehed  by  our 
brutal  suppression   of  the  Bosch   rebellion. 
Students  are  dying  in  the  streets  down  there, 
students  like  myself,  whose  only  crime  was 
to  take  arms  in   the  defense  of  democracy. 
Why    are    we   killing   them,   Mr.   President? 
Must    people    die    because    someone    in    the 
State  Department  or  CIA  says  if  Bosch  re- 
turns to  power  he'll  be  soft  on  leftist  ele- 
ments  in   the  country?      A  little   reflection 
would   have   told   you   that   nothing  would 
help  Castro  more  than  our  sending  In  the 
Marines.      Will    we    send    the    Marines    into 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Arg«ntina 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  too? 

So  I  would  ask  you  to  sit  in  your  rocking 
chair  with  your  hands  crossed  awhile  and 
ponder.  Because  the  students  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  peasants  in 
Vietnam  don't  have  the  votes  to  return  you 
to  office,  they're  as  much  human  beings 
and  their  aspirations  as  noble  as  those  poor 
farmers  in  the  Pedernales  Valley  you're  so 
fond  of. 

Sincerely, 

Franklin  D.  Grabill. 


Ridley  Park.  Pa., 

May  3, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I'm  with  you  all  the  way 
on  this  Vietnam  bit.    If  there  was  some  way 
of  getting  Rusk  and  McNamara  to  resign,  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

H.  D.  Leconright. 


Newport  Beach,  Calif., 

May  2, 1965. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  told  my  son,  22, 
attending  the  University  of  California,  to  go 
to  Jail  before  being  drafted  for  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have  been  in  two  wars  in  the  Pacific.  I 
volunteered  for  Korea,  where  as  a  forward 
observer  dtiring  the  actions  of  1951  I  was 
Instrumental  in  killing  more  Chinese  than 
any  U.S.  soldier.  But  I  can't  stomach  Viet- 
nam; its  not  worth  a  single  soldier's  life. 

It's  ideological,  not  a  vital  U.S.  interest. 
Playing  footsie  with  Goldwaterites  is  no  way 
for  the  administration  to  hold  my  loyalty,  a 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party  of  30  years. 

What's  happened  to  the  President?  Now 
Santo  Domingo.  It's  nuts,  plain  nuts.  I 
can't  understand  it — Interfering  with  other 
people's  rights,  including  the  right  of  revo- 
lution, a  right  proclaimed  in  our  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Please  keep  sounding  off. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  V.  Brem. 


Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:    I  have  been  deeply 
concerned   for  some  time  over  the  way   in 
which  you  have  been  conducting  the  foreign 
affairs  of  my  country.  I  believe  the  course 
you  are  pursuing  in  Vietnam  is  completely 
unjustifiable  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
international    morality,    which    the    United 
States  as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world  is  obligated  to  uphold,  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  sheer  "Machti>olitik". 
You  have,  in   the   brief  span  of  6  months 
since    you    no    longer    had    to    worry    about 
popular  support  for  your  policies,  completely 
undone  all  the  good  will  and  respect  for  this 
country  which  your  far  more  worthy  pred- 
ecessor    had     diligently     cultivated.       You 
have  completely  abandoned  the  noble  idea 
that    my    country    must    work    to    further 
freedom  and  social  Justice  around  the  world, 
and   substituted    a    policy    of    gunboat    di- 
plomacy   and    military    missile-rattling.      I 
am  ashamed  of  you,  Mr.  President,  and  you 
cannot  write  me  off  as  simply  another  of 
those  "beatnik-pacifists."     I  am  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University  and  presently  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 
Last   fall   I  spent  many   hours   working  for 
your   election   as   a   member   of  the   Young 
Democrats  here  at  Penn  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  lawyers  committee.     I  gave 
you   and   other   Democratic   candidates   my 
time  because  I  believed  what  you  were  saying 
in   your  campaign  speeches  about  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs.    I  be- 
lieved you  when  you  condemned  your  op- 
ponent for  his  willingness  to  go  to  war.  and 
commit  American   troops   to  fight  for  what 
were  at  best  dubious  causes.     Now  it  is  he 
who  is  gloating,  and  I  and  many  like  me  who 
are  disillusioned  and  apprehensive.    Perhaps, 
Mr.  President,  Instead  of  Insulting  the  mem- 
ory of  your  late  and  beloved  predecessor  by 
oblique  references  to  his  rocking  chair,  you 
would  do  well  to  sit  in  a  rocking  chair  awhile 
yourself  and  ponder  where  you  are  leading 
this  great  Nation  of  ours.   Ponder,  Mr.  Presi- 


Detroit.  Mich., 

May  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  From  Oregon. 

Sir:  I  have  no  reason  to  hurt  the  Pre^si- 
dent's  feelings,  but  he  classifies  the  war  in 
Indochina  as  a  bully  In  a  schoolyard.  Well, 
that  sounds  well  enough  for  simple-minded 
people  and  he  may  be  one  himself. 

But  it  is  purely  a  race  war.  The  little 
yellow  men  do  not  want  white  man's  military 
power  in  their  own  country. 

President  Johnson  is  leading  our  country 
into  a  mess  that  can  end  up  to  be  worse  than 
Truman's  Korea. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reaction  from  our 
military  men.  Are  they  even  more  simple 
minded  than  Johnson? 

It  has  now,  after  his  death,  it  has  been 
proven  that  General  MacArthur  was  ready 
and  willing  to  have  all  our  boys  slaughtered, 
if  he  could  bring  military  prestige  to  himself. 
How  different  he  was  from  General  Wash- 
ington or  General  Pershing. 

We  do  not  want  any  Hitlers  or  Napoleons 
in  our  country  and  the  Congress  better  wake 
up,  as  what  Johnson  talks  about  and  what 
he  thinks  about  are  very  different  deals. 

President  Johnson  is  not  a  man  of  great 
experience,  as  he  has  been  tied  down  at 
Washington,  D.C  almost  his  whole  lifetime. 
His  success,  while  it  has  given  him  a  great 
title,  his  own  experience  has  been  very  nar- 
row and  it  surely  has  shown  he  has  overrated 
himself  a  great  deal. 

And  as  I  said  before,  he  looks  at  it  as  a 
bully  in  a  schoolyard.  I  had  in  my  years  as 
a  boy  much  experience  with  these  bullies, 
but  I  would  not  use  that  know-how  in  Indo- 
china. 

General  de  Gaulle  well  knows  we  are  a 
bunch  of  fools  trying  to  be  a  world  police- 
man But,  of  course,  he  doesn't  use  tough 
words  for  us.  He  Just  says  we  will  go  it 
alone.  I  like  any  (swellhead,  the  White 
House)   believes  it.  getting  a  bum  deal. 

President  Wilson,  no  one  knows  Just  what 
his  deal  would  have  been  like.  If  he  had  got 
It,  but  It  would  surely  been  a  world  police- 
man's deal  as  time  went  by. 

There  is  so  much  loose  talk  about  Chamber- 
lain Act,  well  those  countries  except  Poland, 
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were  easy  50-percent  German.  They  were  al- 
ready in  Hitler's  pocket.  Chamberlain  gave 
him  nothing  that  he  did  not  already  have. 
But  the  dishonest  story  is  great  stuff  for  the 
U.S.  warmongers,  the  name  Chamberlain  ap- 
peiU-  with  our  General  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  and  also  in  Civil  War  of  1860.  I  can 
prove  it.  In  this  world  police  idea,  the  great 
profits  go  to  du  Pont  Corp.  and  other  war- 
monsjers.  And  whenever  Johnson  orders  a 
■hot  fired,  he  does  only  one  thing,  make  war- 
mongers rich. 

This  country  can  do  no  trading  witl\  Indo- 
china, as  long  as  shooting  is  going  on,  and  it 
wont  stop  until  we  get  out  our  mlUtary 
bases  in  the  yellow  man's  country. 

What's  going  to  happen  when  our  busi- 
nessmen wake  up  to  our  bum-steer  Johnson 
has  cooked  up  for  us. 

Mr.  Rusk  talks  schoolboy  stuff;  no  busi- 
nessman is  going  to  believe  his  talk — ex- 
cept warmongers. 

I  think  Johnson  is  like  old  Bill  Bryan,  he 
talked  too  much  never  did  any  real  thinking. 
Yotus. 

An  Old  Timer. 


State  College.  Pa., 

May  4, 1965. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  recent  open  letter  to  President  Johnson 
which  appeared  in  our  local  paper.  I  trust 
that  it  will  confirm  what  I  am  sure  is  very 
apparent  to  you;  namely,  that  In  your  stand 
on  Vietnam  you  speak  for  many  Americans 
throughout  this  land. 
Sincerely  yours, 

m.\rvin  e.  rozen. 

An  Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson  on 
Vietnam 
We  wish  to  commend  and  support  those 
parts  of  your  recent  speech  on  Vietnam  in 
which  you  expressed  a  willingness  to  under- 
take unconditional  discussions  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  while  engaging  in  a  bold 
program,  through  the  United  Nations,  of  eco- 
nomic development.  We  are  troubled,  how- 
ever, by  other  views  in  yotir  speech  which, 
if  unchanged,  will  surely  jeopardize  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  ends. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  history  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  begins  in  1956  with  the  cre- 
ation of  a  sovereign  and  independent  state 
of  South  Vietnam.  Does  not  the  present 
conflict  have  its  roots  In  the  efforts  of  a  sub- 
jugated people  to  overthrow  their  French 
colonial  rulers?  Does  it  not  draw  sustenance 
from  the  failure  to  hold,  and  our  complicity 
therein,  free  elections  in  all  of  Vietnam,  as 
provided  by  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954. 
Obsessed  with  the  threat  of  communism,  did 
we  not  intervene  in  o,  fundamentally  civil 
conflict  in  support  of  a  repressive  and  un- 
democratic government?  Must  we  persist  in 
attempting  to  retrieve  unwise  political  com- 
mitments by  ever-stronger  military  action? 
By  stressing  the  independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam do  we  mean  to  deny  the  eventual  politi- 
cal unification  of  Vietnam? 

We  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  your  mov- 
ing vision  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  south- 
east Asia  is  likely  to  be  fatally  compromised 
by  an  oversimplified  and  misleading  charac- 
terization of  the  conflict  that  rages  In  South 
Vietnam.  To  Insist  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is  simply  an  instance  of  a  erreedy  Communist 
nation  attacking  Its  freedom-loving  neigh- 
bor— that  the  Vietcong  are  no  more  than 
agents  of  the  North— is  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  meaningful  negotiations.  This 
view  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  may  provide 
a  rationale  for  our  present  policy  of  military 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam,  but  It  docs 
not  enhance  the  likelihood  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement  at  the  conference  table.  Nor  does 
bombing  set  an  example  of  responsible  Inter- 
national action  we  would  expect  other  na- 
tions to  follow.  In  the  past  some  In  the 
United  States  have  criticized  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government   for  attempting  to 


"shoot  Us  way  into  the  U.N."  Are  we  now 
attempting  to  shoot  our  way  into  a  Vietnam 
conference?  We  oppose  the  violent  tactics 
adopted  by  all  parties — acts  of  terrorism, 
torture,  napalm,  and  other  bombings.  Mass 
violence  must  be  foresworn  by  all  parties  so 
as  to  achieve  the  objective  of  protection  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  follow  up 
your  recent  speech  with  unequivocal  actions 
in  the  Interests  of  peace.  The  negative  Com- 
mvuilst  response  to  your  proposals  should  not 
dissuade  you  from  this  course.  There  are 
definite  indications  that  negotiations  may 
be  possible  if  the  United  States  matches  Us 
expressions  of  willingness  to  negotiate  with 
concrete  manifestations  of  its  desire  to 
achieve  an  honorable  and  realistic  settle- 
ment. 

Senator  Fui^right  has  suggested  breaking 
the  present  stalemate  by  a  brief  pause  in  the 
aerial  bombings  of  North  Vietnam,  challeng- 
ing the  Communists  to  reciprocate  by  agree- 
ing to  a  conference  while  the  Vietcong  halts 
its  military  action  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
suggestion,  which  we  commend  to  your  at- 
tention, is  only  one  of  several  alternatives 
available  to  us  if  we  arc  determined  to  main- 
tain the  Initiative  for  peace.  We  urge  you. 
Mr.  President,  to: 

1.  Initiate  actions  leading  to  an  immediate 
cease-fire  and  an  eventual  end  to  the  hostil- 
ities In  Vietnam. 

2.  Support  the  establishment  within  South 
Vietnam  of  a  government  that  is  truly  and 
fairly  representative  of  all  the  people. 

3.  Support  the  establishment  of  a  united 
Vietnam  through  free  elections,  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
within  a  reasonable  time  period. 

4.  Help  convene,  upon  the  successful  res- 
olution of  the  Vietnamese  problem,  a  further 
conference  to  settle  other  international  Issues 
in  Asia. 

To  do  all  this,  Mr.  President,  will  not  in- 
dicate weakness  but  rather  the  strength  that 
flows  from  doing  what  is  right  and  Just.  Can 
the  ingenuity  we  now  lavish  on  waging  war 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  peace?  Is  it  too 
late  to  begin  to  change  in  Vietnam? 

Viola  Flores  and  William  H.  Adams,  John 
M.  Anderson,  Alice  and  Elton  Atwater, 
Christine  and  Raymond  Ayoub,  Joseph 
D.  Ban.  David  S.  BeU,  John  Bellantl. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Bergman,  Mrs.  Lillls  Berry, 
Cynthia   and  Robert   Boyer,   Jan  and 
Fred  Brown.  Ed  and  Margaret  Budd, 
Barry   Clemson,   Alan   R.   and   Gloria 
Clecton,  Irene  L.  and  Paul  Cutler.  Carl 
G.  Davidson,  Chloe  and  Louis  Delia- 
port,     Peter    Dooley,     John     Downey, 
Lydia  and  Sam  Dubin,  Frank  and  Julie 
Ehrenthal.   Trudy   and   Alfred    Engel, 
Miriam      and      Herbert      Ershkowitz, 
George  A.  Eltzweiler,  Grant  Farr,  Irwin 
Feller,     Joseph     Flay,     Margaret     and 
Ernest    Ferund,    James    Fritz,    Karen 
Gellen,  Heinz  and  Liza  Gewing.  Hel- 
mut J.  Golatz,  Bruce  Goldberg,  Leon 
and  Avia  Gorlow. 
Joe    Gracdon,    Lowell    K.    Haynes,    Jim 
Grant,     Philip     Henning,     Alice     and 
Howard    S.    Hoffman,    Olive    and    Arl 
Hoogenboom,     Paul     Hornack,     David 
Houston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merwln  Hum- 
phrey,  Barton   L.   Jenks.   Shirley   and 
Wells    Keddie,    Emil    Kazes.    Margaret 
and    Philip   A.   Klein.   Joe   Kransdorf, 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  Marsh,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    J.    D.    McAulay,    Carol    McClure, 
Betty  McCorkel,  Herbert  A.  McKlnstry, 
Gerajd  and  Ingeborg  Moser,  Helene  and 
Prank  Mulvey,  Kathy  and  Gary  Noll, 
Janet  and  Richard  Olson,  Hans  Panof- 
6ky,    Margaret    Ann    Panofsky,    Ruth 
Panofsky,  Warren  D.  Parbour,  August 
L.  Peastrel,  Elizabeth  and  Roger  Pen- 
nock,   Jr.,    Antoinette   Peters,    Martha 
and    William    Rabinowitz,    Anne    and 
Robert  Radlow,  Jeffrey  Relman,  Maria 
Pilar,  and  Hugo  Rlbelro. 


Jane  Rlchey.  Richard  Rosenberg,  Frieda 

and     Marvin     Rozen,     Sam     Sabean, 

Michael  A.  Santulll,  Owen  Sauerlender 

Cythla    Scheln,    Marcia    ajid    Robert 

Scholten,    Mrs.    Caroline   Seltz.   Carol 

and    Jeffrey   Shapiro,   Mary  D.  Shaw, 

Dorothy  P.  Shemick,  Rosemary  Shraeri 

Rose   Marie   and   Charles  J.   Slonlcka[ 

Mae  and  Warren  Smith,  Lotte  Steele! 

Anne  Straus.  Helen  Striedleck,  David 

B.  Tanner,  B.  J.  Thompson,  Laurence 

I.    Thompson,    Tliomas    and    Barbara 

Thwaites,    Rosalind     and    Robert    R. 

Tompkins,    Arthur    Townsend,    Betty 

and  Alan  Trachtenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

K.  Vadam,  Kr.therlne  and  Joseph  Van- 

DerKar,  Deborah  Ward,  Jose  W.  Ward, 

Lynn     and    John    Withall,    Kenneth 

Wodthke,  Florence  Yarnall,  Gladys  and 

V/ilbur  Zelinsky,  Rima  Zimmerman. 

This  open  letter  has  been  sponsored  and 

paid    for    by    the    signers.      It    was   written 

shortly  after  President  Johnson's  speech  at 

Johns      Hopkins     University.       Subsequent 

events  indicate  that  all  the  parties  involved 

In  Vietnam  are  maintaining  their  collision 

course.     Let  us  do  all  that  we  can  to  avert 

disaster.  i 

C.\RMEL.  Calif., 

May  6, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

De.^r  Senator:  It  Is  with  a  grateful  heart 
that  I  thank  you  for  lifting  a  voice  against 
the  duplicity  and  evil  that  stems  from  the 
White  House  and  State  Department  these 
days.  Vietnam  Is  but  one  disgrace  against 
all  of  us  who  live  in  this  land,  because  of 
their  machinations. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  disgrace  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  And  the  President 
uses  the  same  disguise  used  by  the  Kluxers, 
George  Wallace,  the  Birchers,  et  al.:  "The 
Communsts  arc  taking  over."  Shades  of  Jce 
McCarthy. 

I'm  not  dumb  and  know  there  are  Com- 
munists there,  of  course,  and  I  know  there 
are  Communsts  and  Fascists  right  here  in 
this  holy  land  of  ours.  But  I  didn't  think 
the  President  would  stoop  to  the  gutter  to 
brainwash  us  with  this  Idiocy. 

So  we  went  down  to  protect  our  nationals. 
Then  came  the  denoument:  we're  digging  In 
deep  for  munitions;  not  to  be  used  against 
the  criminals  who  have  caused  increased  suf- 
fering to  the  poor  after  Trujillo  was 
dumped,  but  against  the  poor  themselves 
who  are  seeking  to  cast  off  their  very  heavy 
and  painful  yoke. 

Thank  you.  Senator.  Most  of  us  fear  that 
some  cruel  actions  might  again  be  taken 
against  us  for  not  approving  of  the  evils  from 
Washington. 
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Sincerely, 


M.  J.  KOSTY. 


V;OODLAWN,  N.Y., 

May  5. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  much  Interest  your 
article  in  Daily  News  today  headed  "Johnson 
Violates  Constitution"  and  am  glad  there  are 
a  couple  of  Senators  who  know  the  true 
story.  I  always  thought  that  the  Senate  ana 
Congress  were  the  only  ones  who  could  de- 
clare war  and  no  matter  what  anyone  sajs 
we  certainly  are  at  war  now  in  Asia.  » 
seems  that  three  men.  Johnson.  Rusk,  ana 
McNamara,  are  taking  too  much  leeway  m 
sending  our  boys  around  the  world  in  great 
numbers  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
and  the  people. 

As  it  is  now,  about  90  percent  of  our  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  are  just  puppets  pulled  on 
strings  and  having  their  arms  twisted,  not 
using  their  own  thoughts  and  minds,  or  the 
will  of  those  who  they  represent,  and  follow 


these  men,   by   being   called   to   the   White 

House  for  a  breakfast  or  a  dinner.     Surely 

America  is  in  a  bad  way  on  account  of  this 

situation  and  we  are  being  hurried  fast  as 

Khrushchev  said  they  would  do.    It  Is  about 

time  America  woke  up  and  Instead  of  just 

destroying  parts  of  railroads  and  bridges  in 

North  Vietnam,  the  bombs  should  be  wiping 

out  H.i.noi,  Red  China,  and  North  Vietnam. 

Believe  me  the  Reds,  China  and  Russia  are 

in  no  position  now  to  fight  back  on  account 

of  economic  conditions  in   those  countries. 

They  are  buying  their  food  now  all  over  the 

world      They  could  not  engage  in  a  war  at 

this  time.    If  we  wait  too  long  it  will  be  too 

late,  as  we  saw  in  Cuba,  and  seeing  now  in 

Santo  Domingo. 

Our  Supreme  Court,  that  has  gone  soft  on 
communism.  Is  the  fault  of  our  trouble  in 
the  South,  on  our  college  campuses,  and  In 
our  labor  organizations,  and  unless  you  who 
are  leaders  and  representatives  don't  do 
something  soon,  not  only  will  New  York  and 
other  larger  cities,  that  are  becoming  jungles 
because  of  the  Great  Society  (great  give- 
away). America  will  see  the  Red  takeover, 
rioting,  and  unrest  tliat  we  as  citizens  have 
never  seen.  As  a  world  war  vet  when  we 
fought  for  peace  and  democracy  we  sure  are 
not  going  to  have  It. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  Senator 
DiRKSEN.  (I  wrote  him  some  time  ago  but 
never  received  an  answer  or  acknowledge- 
ment. Also  sending  copy  to  New  York  News. 
"Let's  have  America  for  Americans." 
Very  truly  yours. 

a.  j.  schoudelmeier. 

May  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans thank  you  and  look  to  you  to  repre- 
sent them  as  one  of  the  few  legislators  who 
try  to  keep  America's  conscience. 

As  little  evidence  as  exists  to  indicate  that 
some  of  the  Vietnamese  people  may  desire 
our  presence.  I  see  absolutely  no  Justifica- 
tion for  our  Invasion  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Yet  I  feel  unrepresented  and  in- 
articulate in  the  current  climate  of  con- 
formity and  hysteria,  except  for  your  lone 
voice. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Norman  E.  Henkin. 

New  York.N.Y.. 

May  5. 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  You  and  one  or  two  of 
your  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  Senate  are  the 
only  men  of  vision,  courage,  and  self-reliance 
In  an  abysmal  collection  of  rubber  stamps. 

I  thank  you  for  defending  the  Constitu- 
tion by  reminding  the  President,  the  so- 
called  legislators  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  the  people  at  large,  that  It  Is  In  the 
Congress  that  the  right  to  make  or  declare 
war  is  vested. 

Coming  while  we  are  engaged  In  the  brutal 
and  bloody  violation  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  at  a  time  while  we  keep  telling  the 
world  that  we  are  solely  concerned  with 
the  defense  and  preservation  of  liberty,  the 
Invasion  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  de- 
fend a  military  junta  which  usurped  power 
by  ousting  the  legitimately  elected  govern- 
ment of  Juan  Bosch,  Is  without  doubt  the 
most  egregious  piece  of  official  stupidity  that 
could  have  been  perpetrated  at  this  juncture. 

Latin  America,  and  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  world,  cannot  possibly  fail 
tD  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this  action. 

Please  accept  my  profotmd  respect  and 
warm  admiration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edward  Schindeleb. 


Alhambra,  Calif. 
Re  Immoral  and  godless  war. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  supplying 
me  with  such  appropriate  descriptive  adjec- 
tives, in  describing  the  present  U.S.  military 
action  In  Vietnam. 

Newspapers  print  the  following,  "Sweat- 
Soaked  Marine  Kills  His  First  Red  Guerrilla." 

By  Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  Jr.:  "The  Job  I 
want  them  (marines)  to  do  is  to  find  the 
Vietcong  and  kUl  them." 

So  American  boys  are.  taught  the  fine  arts 
of  murder.  Though  the  administration  is 
using  all  the  wUy  devices  to  whitewash  and 
brainwash,  the  American  public  will  not  be 
fooled  forever. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  at  least.  In  our 
Congress  of  the  United  States  there  are  still 
American  citizens  who  dare  to  give  out  with 
the  truth. 

For  the  American  way  of  life, 
Yours  very   truly, 

Paul  M.  Smith. 


[From  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post  Advocate. 

Apr.  30.  1965] 
"I  Felt  Kind  of   Sorry   for   Him" — Sweat- 
Soaked  Young  Marine  Kills  His  First  Red 

GL'EKRILLA 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 

Hoi  Vuc,  South  Vietnam. — The  sweat- 
soaked  young  marine  stood  over  the  torn 
body  of  a  Vietcong  guerrilla  with  mixed  emo- 
tions flitting  across  his  face. 

For  Cpl.  Pleas  David,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
it  was  a  day  he  would  never  forget.  David 
had  Just  killed  his  first  man. 

"I  felt  kind  of  sorry  for  him  as  I  stood 
there,"  said  David,  a  lanky  19-year-old  who 
entered  the  Marine  Corps  after  he  left  high 
school  last  year. 

"And  he  didn't  even  have  a  weapon,"  he 
added. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times,  Apr. 

29.1965) 

Moderate  Damage 

U.S.  officials  reported  "moderate  damage" 

had    been    inflicted   on    the    bridge,    located 

about  100  miles  north  of  the  17th  parallel  in 

a  narrow  valley  running  up  the  center  of  the 

country. 

The  size  of  the  Marine  force  which  struck 
out  from  the  Da  Nang  missile  and  air  base 
was  not  known,  but  It  was  believed  several 
companies  were  Involved. 

Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  Jr.,  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  declared  the 
Leathernecks  would  extend  their  operations 
out  of  the  Da  Nang  base  as  far  as  necessary 
to  insure  its  protection. 

"The  one  job  I  want  them  to  do  is  to  find 
the  Vietcong  and  kill  them,"  Greene  said 
at  a  Da  Nang  news  conference  before  his 
departure  for  Hawaii. 

The  marines  were  moving  out  Into  an  area 
10  to  15  miles  west  of  the  Da  Nang  complex. 
There  were  reports,  unconfirmed  by  Marine 
officials,  that  more  Leathernecks  soon  would 
join  the  10.000  stationed  at  Da  Nang,  situ- 
ated 350  miles  northeast  of  Saigon. 

The  attack  was  carried  out  by  two  A-4 
Skyhawks  and  two  F-8  Crusaders.  The 
American  planes  drew  light  weapons  fire,  and 
pilots  reported  seeing  black  puffs  of  smoke 
indicating  antiaircraft  fire. 

U.S.  military  ofBcials  in  Saigon  reported 
Wednesday  that  government  forces  last  week 
compiled  one  of  their  best  marks  of  the  war, 
kUling  605  Vietcong  while  losing  only  100  of 
their   own  troops. 

But  18  Americans  died  during  the  week, 
8  of  them  when  2  helicopters  were  hit  by 
bullets  and  colUded  while  ah-borne.  Twenty- 
three  other  Americans  were  wounded,  and  a 
pUot  was  missing  on  a  raid  over  North  Viet- 
nam. 


(A  Cambodian  communique  monitored  la 
Tokyo  said  Cambodia  charged  that  four 
South  Vietnamese  planes  violated  airspace 
Wednesday  and  bombed  the  village  of  An 
Long.) 

Danville,  III., 

May  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  constancy 
on  the  Vietnam  situation. 

To  me  we  are  embarked  on  a  Deutschland 
Uber  AUes  route  and  have  bypassed  the 
United  Nations  concept. 

As  a  Democratic  Party  precinct  captain  I 
am  all  but  speechless  at  the  role  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  guess  he  Is  so  determined 
to  "facsimile"  F.D.R.  who  truly  had  a  prob- 
lem on  his  hands  pre  the  exposing  of  Hit- 
ler,  that  he   is  trying  to  rewrite  the  facts. 

What  a  terrible  thing.  What  a  terrible 
tragedy  for  humankind. 

But  one  more  thing  bears  mention:  In 
seeking  national  solidarity  President  John- 
son has  allowed  the  southern  U.S.  concept  to 
betray  the  commonsense  we  so  desperately 
need  just  now.  The  southern  VS.  concept 
sees  all  the  North  as  Communist-Inspired. 

What  a  terrible  thing.  What  a  terrible 
tragedy  for  our  democracy. 

Sincerely, 
■^  Mrs.  John  T.  Rausch. 

P.S. — In  my  opinion  President  Johnson 
threw  away  the  United  Nations  concept  to 
appease  the  thinking  of  men  like  Senator 
Russell  Long. 


Hartsdale,  N.Y. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  just  had  to  sit 
dowm  and  write  this  note  of  praise  and  en- 
couragement on  your  recent  stand  in  re 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Yours  is  truly  the  voice  of  America.  Please 
do  not  stop.  I  know  it  must  be  terribly 
lonely  In  the  Senate:  but  truly  great  men 
fight  for  principles — not  for  popularity. 

Yours,  for  a  successful  campaign  for  peace. 
Matthew  Chaves. 

MiNTON  Co.. 

Mountain  View,  Calif..  May  3,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Morse:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  have  my  supi)ort  in  your  out€poken 
and  courageous  criticism  of  the  Johnson- 
McNamara-Rusk  war  policy  In  Vietnam. 
Keep  it  up. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Owens  Minton. 


Hayw^ard,  Calif., 

May  3, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  • 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  De.'^r  Senator:  I  write  to  give  you  un- 
qualified support  for  what  you  have  been  re- 
cently saying  on  the  Vietnam  issue. 

It  is,  to  me.  almost  unbelievable  that  we 
should  be  so  grossly  deceived  by  our  highest 
leader.  I  rejoice  every  time  I  hear  you  call 
it  what  It  Is. 

The  pity  seems  to  be  that— while  there  are 
millions  who  feel  as  I.  and  millions  who  will 
even  march,  enough  certainly  to  bury  the 
war  mongers  in  a  landslide — there  Is  no  one 
to  get  them  together  and  make  them  articu- 
late. 

I  would  gladly  see  such  a  movement  orga- 
nized around  you.  I  thought  It  was  lacking 
m  courage  to  see  the  French  philosopher. 
Jean-Paul  Sarte,  refuse  to  come  to  Cornell  to 
speak,  because  he  thinks  it  would  be  futile. 

The  current  step  In  the  President's  well- 
Madlsonlzed  campaign  seems  to  be  getting 
big  names  to  endorse  his  product.  Can't  we 
get  out  the  little  people? 
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I  remember  with  Joy  and  pride,  Senator 
Morse,  coming  to  know  you  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  several  years  ago.  So  I  send  personal 
greetings,  if  I  may. 

Very  sincerely, 

CoRRELL  M,  Julian. 


April  29.  1965. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  have  appealed 
for  the  people  to  follow  you  in  the  Vietnam 
situation. 

I  am  writing  to  say  that  I  am  not  following 
you.  And  of  course  I  join  millions  whom 
you  do  not  seem  to  recognize. 

The  constant  deceit  of  the  people,  first  con- 
cerning the  very  reasons  for  the  situation, 
then  regarding  the  number  and  functions  of 
men  whom  you  sent  in,  then  concerning  your 
methods — poison  gas,  brutality,  etc. — has  but 
increased  with  your  new  and  recent  stepup. 

It  was  all  too  apparent  to  the  discerning, 
however,  that  you  were  preparing  a  good  seg- 
ment of  the  press  for  mass  deceit.  Then 
came  a  pictiu-e  campaign,  in  which  two  or 
three  Americans  were  pictured  being  brought 
home  as  casualties,  with  never  a  word  about 
the  hundreds  of  other  casualties.  Then 
came  the  white  paper.  Probably  an  occa- 
sional proposition  in  it  could  be  believed. 
Then  came  private  correspondence.  I  wrote 
you,  but  the  State  Department  stepped  in 
and  answered  the  letter,  with  a  little  white 
paper,  which  was  no  more  successful  than  the 
big  one.  I  understand  this  method  is  being 
widely  used. 

So  I  make  one  more  appeal  to  my  President, 
that  you  embrace  the  opportunities  which 
are  still  open — for  deeds,  not  just  words — to 
arrive  at  understandings,  and  pull  out. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoRRELL  M.  Julian. 


Wayne,  Mich., 

May  5,  1965. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  understand  the 
President  Is  asking  the  Congress  for  a  "vote 
of  confidence"  on  his  Vietnam  and  Domini- 
can policies.  I  further  understand  you  plan 
to  vote  against  his  request  for  $700  million. 

I  support  your  position.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  this  is  unpopular,  at  the  moment,  but 
It  Is  the  right  position. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  violated  interna- 
tional law  and  the  whole  tradition  of  the 
past  in  our  Dominican  Intervention.  It  is 
interesting  that  Bolivia  and  Uruguay  have 
opposed  our  Intervention. 

Our  position  in  Vietnam  is  somewhat 
similar  except  that  here  we  originally  went 
In  on  an  advice  and  training  basis.  Now, 
since  an  election  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  posed 
as  the  opposite  of  a  trigger-happy  candidate, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves 
bombing  North  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  embarked  on  a 
dangerous  and  tragic  coxirse  since  January  1, 
1965.  It  further  seems  to  me  that  the  1964 
presidential  winner  waged  a  completely  dis- 
honest campaign.  Barry  Goldwater  may  be 
wrong  but,  at  least,  he  was  honest. 

I  have  little  confidence,  although  one  can 
always  hope,  that  this  Congress  will  become 
anything  more  than  a  subservient  agent  of 
an  all-powerful  President,  but  one  can  hope 
that  reason  and  observance  of  international 
law  will  eventually  return  as  a  basis  for 
American  policy. 
Yours  truly, 

John  R.  Ryan. 


and  the  President  for  their  efforts  in  esca- 
lating the  war  there?  American  policy  in 
Vietnam  Is  indeed  godless  and  immoral,  as 
you  point  out,  for  it  Is  causing  untold  suf- 
fering in  that  unhappy  country  and  grave 
anxiety  everywhere  else  in  the  world.  This 
reckless  fanning  of  the  fiames  of  war  will 
at  best  lose  America  the  friendship  of  Japan, 
and  at  the  worst  spark  a  world  conflagration 
that  will  incinerate  us  all. 

The  day  after  your  speech  appeared  on 
page  1  of  the  Asahi  Evening  News,  an  ex- 
cellent English  language  newspaper  in  Japan, 
there  appeared  in  this  same  paper  the  cen- 
sored testimony  of  Undersecretary  of  State 
George  Ball  and  Douglas  MacArthur  n  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (a 
clipping  which  I  am  enclosing)  in  which  they 
claimed  that  the  reason  why  Japanese  news- 
papers are  so  critical  of  U.S.  policies  in  Viet- 
nam is  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  Com- 
munists on  their  editorial  staffs. 

What  is  amazing  about  the  statements  of 
Ball  and  MacArthur,  and  even  the  subse- 
quent interrogations  by  Chairman  Ful- 
bright.  is  the  ignorance  they  reveal  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  Japanese,  and  these 
persons  total  inability  to  comprehend  how 
anybody,  least  of  all  the  Japanese,  could  be 
critical  of  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  Asahi  Shlmbun  (the  Japanese  lan- 
guage paper)  and  the  Malnichi,  the  two  pa- 
pers accused  of  Communist  Infiltration,  vig- 
orously denied  the  charges  of  Ball  and 
MacArthur,  as  you  will  see  from  the  clippings 
which  I  am  enclosing,  and  responsible  Jap- 
anese with  whom  I  have  spoken  likewise 
agree  that  the  editorial  policies  of  these 
newspapers  are  free  from  Communist  influ- 
ence. Indeed,  the  extensive  coverage  of  the 
Vietnam  war  In  Japan  includes  magazines, 
TV,  and  radio,  as  well  as  the  daily  newspa- 
pers. These  media  are  on  the  whole  critical 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  in  this,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say.  they  reflect  the  feelings  of 
the  average  thoughtful  Japanese. 

As  an  American  Buddhist  priest  who  has 
been  living  in  Japan  for  almost  15  years,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  in  all  that  period  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  been  able  to  discern 
strong  anti-American  Government  feelings 
among  the  Japanese.  But  they  have  good 
reason  to  oppose  present  American  policy  In 
Vietnam.  They  themselves  have  been 
bombed,  so  they  know  the  suffering  and 
destruction  it  causes.  But  they  are  also 
fearful  that  If  either  China  or  Russia  or  both 
enter  the  war,  as  is  very  likely  if  the  war  con- 
tinues to  escalate,  they  will  be  targets  for 
attack  by  these  powers. 

Dear  Senator  Morse,  I  pray  that  you  be 
granted  the  strength  to  continue  to  oppose, 
with  all  your  forensic  skill,  the  madness  of 
our  Government's  policies  in  Vietnam,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  decency  and  self- 
respect  of  the  United  Statoe,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  suffering  Vietnamese  and  peoples 
everywhere  who  are  worried  and  anxious  lest 
Vietnam  erupt  into  the  third  world  war. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Philip  Kapleau. 
Kamakura,  Japan. 


May  1,  1965. 
Dear  Senator  Mouse:   May  1  applaud  you 
for  your  vigorous  and  courageous  speech  at- 
tacking US.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  denounc- 
ing Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  McNamara 


[Prom    the    Asahi    Evening    News.    Apr.    30, 
1965] 

Asahi  Shimbun  Denies  Infiltration  by 
Reds 

The  Asahi  Shimbun  issued  a  statement 
today  denying  charges  made  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
newspaper  is  Infiltrated  and  influenced  in  its 
editorial  p)ollcies  by  Communists. 

A  censored  transcript  of  the  testimony  of 
Undersecretary  of  State  George  Ball  and 
E>ouglas  MacArthur  II,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  In 
closed-door  bearings  in  the  committee  April 
7  was  made  public  In  Washington  Wednes- 
day. 


Mr.  Ball  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Malnichi  Shimbun  has  on  its  staff  "quite  a 
ntJinber  of  Communists  ♦  *  •  and  has  taken 
a  critical  attitude"  toward  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MacArthur,  former  American  ambas- 
sador to  Japan,  was  reported  to  have  said, 
"They  both  are  Infiltrated.  Asahi  had  over 
200  members  of  the  Community  Party  on  the 
editorial  staff." 

The  Asahi  Shimbun  issued  a  denial  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  by  managing  editor 
Isami  Suzukawa,  which  said  the  charges 
were  utterly  untrue. 

"It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  high  of- 
ficials of  the  U.S.  State  Department  gave 
testimony  in  the  Senate  implying  that  there 
are  Communists  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Asahi  Shimbun  and  that  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  Asahi  Shimbun  Is  influenced  by  these 
Communists.  This  testimony  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  truth,"  Mr.  Suzukawa's  state- 
ment read. 

"The  Asahi  Shimbun  is  published  on  the 
basis  of  its  traditional  policy  of  impartiality 
and  nonpartisanship.  It  maintains  its  own 
viewpoint  of  fair  reporting  and  editorializing 
and  is  not  Influenced  by  Communists  or  any 
other  outside  pressures. 

"The  Asahi  Shimbun  reflects  public  opin- 
ion and  has  always  criticized  and  will  con- 
tinue to  criticize,  when  necessary,  the  poli- 
cies, not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
other  countries  as  well. 

"However,  these  criticisms  have  always  been 
made  from  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  there 
are  no  ulterior  motives.  We  especially  hope 
that  the  American  Government  and  people 
will  listen  frankly  to  our  friendly  criticism," 
the  statement  concluded. 


[From  the  Asahi  Evening  News,  Apr.  29,  1965] 

Ball,  MacArthur  Say  Press  Here 

"Infiltrated" 

Washington,  April  28. — Two  high-ranking 
State  Department  officials  have  told  Congress 
one  reason  Japanese  newspapers  are  so  criti- 
cal of  U.S.  policies  Is  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  Communists  on  the  editorial 
staffs. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  and 
Douglas  MacArthur  II,  Assistant  Secretary  of . 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  testified 
on  the  subject  recently  in  closed-door  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. A  censored  transcript  of  their  testi- 
mony was  made  public  today. 

Committee  Chairman  J.  William  Ful- 
bright  asked  why  the  newspapers  of  Japan 
were  so  critical  of  the  United  States  despite 
the  fact  that  Japan  is  "supposed  to  be  our 
strongest  ally  in  that  area." 

He  quoted  a  story  in  the  Tokyo  Malnichi 
about  an  interview  with  a  special  envoy, 
Shunichi  Matsumoto,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Premier  Sato  to  survey  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Ball  replied:  "That  Malnichi,  which  is 
the  largest  newspaper  in  Japan — in  fact  I 
think  it  is  the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
world — has  on  its  staff  quite  a  number  of 
Communists  and  has  taken  a  critical  atti- 
tude." 

Mr.  Fulbright  remarked  that  Asahi  had 
also  been  critical,  and  Mr.  MacArthur  said: 
"They  both  are  Infiltrated.  Asahi  had  over 
200  members  of  the  Communist  Party  on  the 
editorial  staff." 

Mr.  Fuldricht  remarked  that  Mr.  Matsu- 
moto is  not  a  Communist,  and  Mr.  MacAr- 
thur agreed  that  he  was  not.  "He  is  a  former 
diplomat  turned  politician,"  Mr.  MacArthur 
said. 

"What  has  happened  here  Is  not  an  ex- 
pression of  the  view  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment," Mr.  Ball  said.  "This  is  an  expression 
of  a  man  who  went  on  a  factfinding  mission 
and  has  come  back." 

He  added  that  It  was  "not  clear"  whether 
the  mission  was  an  official  one. 


May  7,  1965 
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AMERICAN   Baptist   Campus  Min- 
istry IN  Northern  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  March  30,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  this  month 
a  number  of  us  have  engaged  In  fasting, 
each  for  48  hours,  as  (1)  In  repentance  for 
our  share,  unwilling  though  it  is,  In  the 
brutal,  barbarous,  illegal,  and  immoral  war 
in  Vietnam;  and  (2)  as  a  deep  expression  of 
our  concern  that  negotiation  and  economic 
and  social  aid  may  take  the  place  of  military 
escalaton  there. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  L.  Collins. 


we  were  when  we  believed  we  were  fighting 
to  end  all  wars. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  J.  Kracha. 


Los  Altos.  Calif., 

April  23,  1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Morse:  After  seeing  you  on  to- 
days newscast;  I  am  thankful  that  we  still 
have  a  few  statesmen  in  Congress  who  are 
ready  to  stand  up  to  be  counted.  When  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  dele- 
gates the  enormous  powers  to  Cabinet  head 
men  like  Wirtz,  McNamara,  and  Katzenbach; 
who  are  Immune  to  constructive  criticism 
but  are  willing  to  gamble  with  our  citizens- 
lives;  we  at  home  wonder  why  we  have  a 
Congress. 

Mr.  McNamara  estimated  that  the  tab  for 
our  interference  In  South  Vietnam,  will  cost 
us  about  $l',i  billion  In  the  1965  fiscal  year. 
Just  how  did  Congress  face  up  to  accept 
this  decision  of  the  Pentagon?  We  are  In 
war.  Yet,  who  declared  this  war;  without 
the  sole  decision  of  you,  the  representatives 
of  the  people? 

On  February  11,  1963,  I  had  written  your 
colleague  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
I  was  much  disturbed  because  a  son  of  my 
friend  in  southern  California  was  killed  in 
Vietnam.    I  asked  her  two  question: 

1.  For  what  cause  has  this  man  and  others 
given  up  his  life? 

2.  What  is  the  Goverrunent  telling  the 
unfortunate  parents  and  relatives?  She 
sent  my  letter  to  the  Defense  Department 
and  returned  a-  two  page  brief  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Sylvester  in  which  he  states: 

'U.S.  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam is  of  limited  nature.  This  is  a  Viet- 
namese war.  They  are  fighting  It.  and  they 
are  directing  It.  In  February  of  last  year. 
President  Kennedy  noted  that  we  have  not 
sent  combat  troops  to  Vietnam.  That  Is 
still  true.  Our  role  is  limited  to  furnishing 
the  Vietnamese  with  advisory,  logistical,  and 
technical  support."  This  is  the  excerpt  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his 
letter  of  February  23.  1963.  This  morning 
a  reporter  rt  a  news  conference  referred  our 
present  fracas  in  South  Vietnam,  a  McNa- 
mara's  war.  He  apparently  was  not  abashed 
at  accepting  this  label.  We  now  have  per- 
haps 30,000  men  in  Vietnam. 

Again  today,  it  is  reported  that  the  Gov- 
enmient  will  sanction  (?)  raises  in  steel 
prices,  I  suppose  if  they  grant  labor's  de- 
mands. This  will  mean  another  snowball- 
ing of  increased  costs  of  living.  Being  a 
retired  individual,  not  destitute,  but  feeling 
the  pinch  that  has  affected  those  of  us  who 
must  live  on  a  static  income  and  continue 
to  pay  ovu'  way;  I  feel  that  the  Government 
has  let  us  down  in  not  stabilizing  the  dollar 
purchasing  power.  It  has  permitted  infla- 
tion and  m  many  cases  we  are  creating  a 
Great  Society  out  of  those  who  haven't  tried 
to  create  wealth  through  production. 

This  is  why  many  folks  today  are  question- 
ing the  function  of  a  Congress,  that  rubber- 
stamps  laws  dictated  by  the  executive  de- 
partment. So,  I  want  to  thank  you  when 
you  fight  for  a  principle  regarding  the  Viet- 
namese affair.  Those  of  us  who  fought  In  the 
First  World  War  have  learned  how  wrong 


Wakson  Woods,  Mo., 

May  5,  1965. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  I  want  to  reg- 
ister a  strong  protest  against  the  $700  million 
war-appropriation  measure,  and  the  steam- 
roller tactics  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  rush 
It  through  Congress.  In  the  name  of  heaven, 
let  Congress  stop  and  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  it  is  being  asked  to  do.  The 
President  admits  the  money  Itself  Is  not 
needed  and  announces  that  he  wants  the 
measure  passed  as  evidence  of  popular  sup- 
port of  his  policy  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Then  why  the  haste? 
Why  not  take  time  to  debate  his  policy? 
The  fact  is  that  millions  of  Americans  think 
that  Johnson  is  pursuing  a  terribly  wrong 
and  dangerous  covu-se  of  action.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  Congress  to  endorse  his  policy, 
he  should  not  use  this  devious  device  but 
should  ask  for  a  vote  directed  to  the  policy 
itself.  Moreover,  before  Congress  gives  such 
an  endorsement  it  should  be  extremely  care- 
ful to  define  precisely  what  policy  it  Is  ap- 
proving. As  I  understand  him,  Johnson  has 
stated  that  he  wants  to  tell  the  world  that 
we  are  determined  to  pursue  his  new  policy 
no  matter  what  the  cost  and  no  matter  what 
the  risk.  I.  for  one,  would  give  him  no  such 
blank  check.  The  new  policy  appears  to  be 
this:  to  intervene  with  military  force  to 
whatever  extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Defense  Department,  wherever  there  is  a 
revolutionary  outbreak  which  the  Presi- 
dent's inner  circle  of  advisers— presumably 
including  the  Secretary  of  State— concludes 
is  or  might  be  "Communist  dominated." 

To  what  ridiculous  and  suicidal  end  will 
this  new  policy  lead  us?  Suppose  China 
decides  to  intervene  in  Vietnam?  Will  the 
President  then  approve  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons?  He  may  well  do  so,  relying  on 
Congress  overwhelming  approval  of  an  ap- 
propriation measure.  Suppose  the  Soviet 
Union  then  Is  Impelled  to  resort  to  its  nu- 
clear arsenal.  Who  will  accept  the  awful 
responsibility  for  pushing  the  red  button? 
The  President  of  the  United  States— or  Con- 

srcss'' 

I  urge  you  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  at  the  very  least  to  somehow  limit 
the  appropriation  measure  so  that  its  passage 
would  seem  Inevitable  and  not  fairly  be 
treated  as  a  blanket  endorsement  of  the 
President's  policy  as  it  has  developed  to  date, 
or  certainly  not  as  a  blanket  endorsement 
of  what  other  steps  in  the  process  of  escala- 
tion his  advisers  may  see  fit  to  recommend  in 
the  immediate  or  remote  future. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Owen  T.  Armstrong. 
(Copies  to  Senators  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Margaret^C.  Smtth,  J.  W. 
Fulbright,  Michael  J.  Mansfield,  Watne 
Morse,  Albert  Gore,  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
Frank  Church,  George  D.  Aiken.  Clifford 
P.  Case,  and  editor,  Post-Dispatch.) 


project.  Though  I  really  do  believe  It  was 
the  military-Industrial  combine  Insisted  that 
their  stockpile  of  weapons  should  be  used  so 
thev  could  say  they  needed  more. 

Our  WSCS  had  a  study  "The  United  States 
and  the  New  Nations."  by  Vera  Micheles 
Dean,  and  in  that  book  she  stated  that  80 
percent  of  the  money  for  foreign  aid  stayed  In 
this  country.  And  a  pamphlet  came  at  the 
same  time  telling  how  much  the  AID  orga- 
nization was  going  to  do  for  needy  nations, 
and  it  made  the  same  statement  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  money  would  stay  in  this  coun- 
try  implying  that  because  of  that  more 

people  In  our  country  were  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  At  the  same  time  this 
clipping  was  sent  to  me  which  I  intended 
to  send  you.  For  I  have  heard  you  advocat- 
ing less  aid  for  the  military  and  more  for  the 
people. 

Several  years  ago  I  wrote  you  a  very  explo- 
sive letter  to  which  you  replied  kindly  that  if 
you  had  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  me 
you  could  make  me  change  my  opinion.  So 
i  must  tell  you  that  I  admire  your  courage 
in  standing  for  the  right  things  on  so  many 
issues.  Of  course,  one  of  the  main  ones  Is 
on  the  liquor  question.  If  you  visited  Jack 
Travis'  cattle  when  you  were  in  Oregon,  you 
were  right  across  the  road  from  my  house. 

I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  President 
Johnson  to  bankrupt  this  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Sylvester. 


Denver.  Colo., 

May  4.1965. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  want  you  to  know  that  my 
wife  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your 
stand  on  Vietnam. 

This  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  seems 
senseless,  immoral,  and  cruel— yes  and  costly. 

We  had  no  business  getting  mixed  up  in 
this   Vietnam  situation  In   the   first   place. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sherley  N.  Burch. 


HOOD  RrvER,  Oreg.. 

May  3, 1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  intending  to  write 
to  you  for  some  time  to  commend  you  for 
your  stand  about  fighting  In  southeast  Asia. 

It  seems  absolutely  criminal  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  go  in  and  shoot  up  that  country, 
leaving  It  In  a  shambles  like  Korea,  I  sup- 
pose, after  killing  off  a  lot  of  the  American 
soldiers  and  others. 

I  cannot  understand  why  President  John- 
son didn't  acept  the  offer  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  to  let  the  U.N.  mediate  the  trouble 
and  build  up  southeast  Asia  with  the  Mekong 


Alberta,  Canada, 

May  2, 1965. 

Senator  !Wayne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  my  recent 
letter  to  our  Prime  Minister,  Hon.  Lester 
Pearson,  for  your  interest,  to  which  I  re- 
ceived a  friendly  reply. 

The  1954  Vietnam  agreements  have  not 
been  lived  up  to  bv  Britain,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  but  feebly  by  Canada. 

President  Eisenhower's  words  (Aug\ist 
1953)  •  "Indochina  and  the  whole  of  south- 
east Asia  are  essential  to  the  United  States, 
both  for  strategic  and  political  reasons, '  to 
which  I  would  add  material  reasons,  provide 
no  valid  excuse  for  interference  In  Internal 
strife  in  other  countries  with  which  you  will 
surely  agree. 

Now  2  vears  later,  the  United  States  of 
America  seems  to  have  assumed— or  arro- 
gated to  itself— the  responsibility  of  polic- 
ing the  world  (3  days  ago  U.S.  marines 
landed  In  the  Dominican  Republic  in  sup- 
port of  another  puppet  government).  Wliat 
the  U  S  President  tmder  pressure  from  the 
military.  Is  now  trying  to  achieve  is  nothing 
less  than  a  new  form  of  colonialism  which 
must  be  utterly  rejected. 

A  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  would  indicate 
the  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  international 
life  leaving  non-Western  peoples  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny,  and  this  would  open 
the  way  for  a  more  realistic  and  beneficient 
ordering  of  their  politicoeconomic  life.  And 
as  for  the  National  Liberation  Front— called 
Vietcong  by  the  V£.  advisers— far  from  being 
a  group  of  Communist  terrorists,  it  was  a 
broad  organization  including  almost  all  po- 
litical and  religious  opponents  of  the  Diem 
dictatorship.  Its  31  members  central  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  a  non-Communist  lawyer 
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who  had  spent  years  In  Saigon  prisons  for  his 
defense  of  civil  rights.  Represented  are  lead- 
ing Buddish  priests,  Catholic  priests,  Protes- 
tant clergymen  as  well  as  businessmen  and 
representatives  of  the  three  leading  opposi- 
tion parties.  Its  program  is  far  from  Com- 
munist in  tone;  it  calls  for  peace,  withdrawal 
|Of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  democratic  elections 
and  eventual  reunification  for  the  whole 
country — prevented  from  taking  place  in  1956 
by  none  other  than  the  democratic  United 
States  of  America  and  its  puppet  Diem. 

Please  use  your  influence  in  restoring  the 
good  name  of  the  United  States  by  helping  to 
bring  an  end  to  this  cruel  and  unjust  war. 

I  read  heartening  things  about  you. 
Sincerely  and  deeply  concerned, 

Mrs.  Reta  G.  M.  Rowan. 

(Copy  to  President  Johnson.  Senators 
Eknest  Gruzning,  and  Frank  Church.) 


to  dissenters  In  the  academic  community. 
The  State  Department  has  become  the  pur- 
veyors of  myths  to  support  an  Indefensible 
intrusion  into  the  internal  affairs  of  an  un- 
fortunately divided  country. 

Our  actions  cannot  but  deal  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  U.N.  as  well  as  to  our  own  image 
everywhere.  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will 
continue  your  struggle  for  sanity  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  I  shall  urge  my  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  give  you  their  full- 
est support. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Albert  Morrision. 

PS. — Enclosing  copy  of  recent  letter  to  the 
President. 


ALBERTA,  Canada, 

April  6. 1965. 
Hon.  Lester  Pearson, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
House  of  Commons, 
Ottaua. 

Dear  Mr.  Pearson:  It  was  Indeed  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  you  had  received  the  World 
Peace  Award  of  Temple  University  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  in  accepting  it  you  spoke 
for  the  majority  of  Canadian  people  in  your 
proposals  to  President  Johnson  regarding 
Vietnam. 

In  my  view  it  is  a  case  of  the  old  quotation: 
'For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  and 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  whole  world 
as  we  know  it  is  risked  at  the  present  time  for 
political  reasons.  It  is  true  that  through 
very  efficient  mass  communications  media 
we  are  made  aware  that  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  world  revolution  is  taking  place 
today,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  In  article  2,  No.  7,  states  that 
there  shall  be  no  intervention  in  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  any  state — and  surely  this 
holds  good  as  a  moral  precept  for  any  mem- 
ber state. 

That  the  United  States  intervention  in 
South  Vietnam  was  (or  is)  on  behalf  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  is  sheer  sham,  for  we  all 
know  that  those  governing  that  small  coun- 
try at  the  time  were  not  democratically 
elected,  nor  even  popular  with  the  masses 
of  the  people  (as  is  also  the  case  with  the 
three  subsequent  coups) . 

We  have  to  accept  that  change  is  s3mony- 
mous  with  life  itself,  and  we  have  seen  great 
changes  even  In  a  life  time,  as  for  instance 
in  o\ir  powerful  neighbor,  the  U.S.S.R..  and 
we  surely  have  no  moral  right  or  excuse  to 
try  to  Impose  our  will  by  killing,  upon  other 
experimenting  nations.  We  have  only  to  put 
ourselves  in  their  place  to  sense  the  result- 
ing outrage  for  any  such  action. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  having  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  reply  to  my  last 
letter  to  you,  of  February  13.  and  for  sending 
me  your  addresses  to  the  Ottawa  Canadian 
Club  and  the  United  Church  Board  of  Evan- 
gelism. I  trust  you  will  use  your  influence 
on  Prime  Minister  Wilson  toward  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Reta  G.  M.  Roman. 


Slingerlands,  N.Y., 

May    3,    1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  Is  to  inform  you 
of  my  profound  distress  over  our  military 
intervention  In  the  Vietnamese  civil  war. 
The  white  paper  which  purports  to  justify 
this  Intervention  has  been  described  as  "a 
dismal  failure"  by  an  eminent  historian  and 
political  scientist.  Prof.  H.  G.  Morgenthau,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  On  the  contrary, 
this  document  tends  rather  to  support  the 
earlier  official  view  of  the  civil  nature  of  the 
military  struggle  wracking  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

We  have  thus  violated  the  Geneva  Pact  of 
1954  m  support  of  a  dubious  South  Vietnam 
Government  which  not  only  failed  to  carry 
out  the  election  mandate  of  the  pact  but  In- 
stituted the  reign  of  repression  which  pro- 
voked the  present  rebellion.  I,  therefore, 
take  my  stand  with  Senators  Morse,  Gruen- 
ING,  Church,  McGovern,  Fulbricht,  and 
others  In  their  sharp  dissent  with  our  pres- 
ent harsh  military  venture  In  Vietnam.  I 
am  appalled  by  the  bombing,  burning,  chem- 
ical, and  other  weapons  with  which  our  mili- 
tary have  been  experimenting  In  that  un- 
happy land.  I  plead,  nay,  demand  an  end 
to  such  barbarities  for  so  they  are  no  matter 
who  unleashes  them.  I  ask  that  you  convene 
forthwith  an  assembly  of  the  Geneva  Pact 
powers  to  fashion  a  viable,  representative 
Vietnamese  state.  Once  a  cease-fire  is  estab- 
lished. It  should  be  maintained  by  a  U.N. 
military  force  and  American  troops  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  President,  you  must  lead,  not  follow  on 
the  way  to  the  conference  table  If  we  are  to 
regain  our  role  as  the  leader  of  the  demo- 
cratic way. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  Morrison. 


Slingerlands,  N.Y., 

May  4,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Please  accept  my  very  warm 
thanks  for  your  efforts  to  extricate  us  from 
our  blunders  In  Vietnam.  It  was  this  kind 
of  foreign  policy  I  thought  I  was  rejecting 
when  I  preferred  Mr.  Johnson  over  Mr.  Gold- 
water  last  November. 

I  am  particularly  incensed  by  the  superior 
tone  of  the  Secretary  of  State  In  referring 


Edmonton,   Alberta,   Canada, 

May  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
The  Senate, 
Washington  D,  C,  U.S.A. 

Sir:  About  a  month  ago.  when  events  in 
the  Vietnamese  war  began  to  be  escalated 
to  a  new  high  pitch,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Pearson,  the  substance  of  which  Is 
given  in  the  enclosed  duplicated  letter.  (This 
letter  is  a  copy  of  the  one  I  sent  to  Canadian 
newspapers  and  others  to  try  to  get  support 
for  the  Idea  contained  in  It.)  I  felt  that 
some  practical  method  had  to  be  worked  out 
to  replace  the  vacuum  left  when  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  was  paralyzed  last  session. 
This  method  would  need  to  bypass  both  the 
positions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and 
the  other  nonpaylng  nations,  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  neither  side  would 
'lose  face"  or  pride,  and  paralyze  the  new 
move.  The  aim  should  be  to  revitalize  the 
United  Nations,  so  that  It  could  stop  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnamese  war  before  It 
reached  the  point  of  no  return.  My  plan 
had  to  be  Initiated  by  the  smaller  nations;  I 
proposed  that  Canada  take  the  lead. 


During  the  last  2  weeks  or  so,  the  names  of 
Santo  Domingo,  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  those  nations  where  war,  or  threatened 
war  Is  going  on.  The  world  Is  Increasingly 
full  of  nations  whose  boundaries  are  guarded 
by  military  forces  under  cease-fire  agree- 
ments, some  with  peace-keeping  forces  un- 
der the  United  Nations  to  try  to  prevent  open 
war.  Some  nations,  such  as  Indonesia,  are  on 
the  edge  of  open  war.  The  widespread  sale 
or  gift  of  modern  military  weapons  by  the 
older  Industrial  powers  to  the  new  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  security,  has  not  produced 
security,  but  is  producing  the  opposite.  War 
is  no  longer  formally  declared  against  a  na- 
tion, but  is  suddenly  used  to  gain  some  ad- 
vantage when  a  nation  can  supposedly  get 
away  with  It.  Very  few  peace  treaties  have 
been  made  since  1945  to  end  these  local  wars; 
Instead,  these  wars  end  only  In  cease-fire 
agreements  (or  In  no  agreements)  which  can 
be  broken  at  any  time  to  continue  the  wars. 
The  whole  situation  is  fast  growing  In  un- 
stable equilibrium,  or  In  no  equilibrium. 

The  longer  these  "brush-fire"  wars  are  al- 
lowed to  simmer  away,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation, the  more  diflQcult  will  be  the  ef- 
forts required  to  settle  them,  and  the  more 
likely  they  will  involve  other  nations.  The 
fear  of  atomic  weapons  seems  to  have  little 
effect  on  preventing  war.  It  may  even  en- 
courage the  smaller  nations  to  use  the  war 
method,  since  they  can  probably  get  away 
with  no  Intervention  from  the  atomic  na- 
tions, on  the  assumption  that  they  dare  not 
use  their  atomic  weapons.  Even  the  civil 
war.  which  began  locally  (perhaps  ?).  end 
up  by  being  In  fact  wars  between  the  atomic 
nations. 

The  one  organization  that  should  be  avail- 
able at  such  a  time  as  this  Is  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  It  is  paralyze  .  by  the  promise 
of  the  United  States  to  challenge  the  default- 
ing nations  on  their  right  to  vote  in  the  As- 
sembly. This  paralysis  has  lasted  a  whole 
session,  creating  an  enormous  power  vacuum. 
The  longer  the  United  Nations  stays  para- 
lyzed, the  greater  this  power  vacuum  will  be- 
come. The  more  chance  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  will  have  to  woo  the  nations 
of  Africa  and  southeast  Asia  from  the  pres- 
ent defunct  United  Nations  Into  the  counter 
"united  nations"  It  has  recently  proposed. 
Communist  China  should  have  been  taken 
into  the  United  Nations  in  1960-61,  during 
the  time  of  the  food  shortage,  when  the 
country  had  lost  much  of  its  aggressiveness. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  fight  by  words  in 
the  United  Nations  than  by  bullets,  or  bombs. 
This  does  not  Ignore  the  Intranslgeance  of 
the  days  of  Vlshlnsky.  Delegates  could  be 
trained  for  that  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
followers  have  been  trained  to  meet  the  sav- 
age onslaughts  of  the  police  in  Alabama  by 
nonviolent  methods. 

Until  the  United  Nations  Is  restored  as 
the  power  center  of  the  world,  based  essen- 
tially on  moral  power,  the  huge  and  growing 
forces  of  disintegration  will  continue  to  grab 
control,  with  the  growing  threat  of  escalating 
war  Into  world  war  III,  with  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  to  destroy  mankind.  I  trust 
this  letter  will  be  of  some  real  use  to  you  In 
trying  to  stop  this  escalation. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lewis  V.  Smhh. 


May  7,  1965 
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I  Marion.  Iowa, 

I  May  4.  1965. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Have  Just  finished 
reading  Drew  Pearson's  article  "Sees  Big  War 
Danger  Intensifying."  As  a  result  I  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  President  Johnson:  "Do 
not  drag  us  into  world  war.  Get  rid  of  Rusk 
and  McNamara."  I  write  regvilarly  to  John- 
son every  week  and  occasionally  to  Rusk  and 
McNamara.   It  is  most  discouraging.   Thanks 


for  all  you  are  doing.    Why  can't  America 
wake  up?     Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

IKENZ  G.  COOMBES. 


Evanston,  III., 

May  4,  1965. 
senator  Frank  Church. 
senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

^GEOTLEMEN^'T  have  just  heard  the  news 
that  President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress 
for  an  immediate  appropriation  of  $700  mll- 
ion  to  show  American  determination  to  re- 
main m  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
miblic  He  went  on  to  Indicate  that  ^he  Gov- 
ernment o.  the  United  States  is  determined 
to  out  down  any  revolution  anywhere  which 
it  does  not  like.  Tlius  our  country  has  come 
full  circle— from  being  the  first  successful 
anticolonial  revolution  and  champion  of 
the  self-determination  of  people,  to  being— 
if  Johnson  has  his  way— the  main  suppressor 
of  revolution,  and  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  people.  ^   ,  „      . .      ^  ,„^„ 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  President  John- 
son by  word  and  deed,  has  announced  a  new 
foreign  policy   for   the   United   States— pre- 
cisely the  Goldwater  policy   which  he  pre- 
tended to  oppose  during  the  recent  presiden- 
tial campaign.     H.e  has  announced  a  policy 
of  putting  down  any  revolution  which  he  does 
not  like,  justifying  this  by  Ir.beling  It  "Com- 
munist." thus  in  effect  saying  that  only  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  determine  the 
legitimacy   of    any    revolution.     We   thereby 
become  judge,   jury,   prosecutor,    policeman, 
and  jailer  for  the  world.     This  tears  up  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  which  recognize-s  the  right 
or  people  to  self-determination,  and  substi- 
tutes a  right  of  U.S.   determination  for   all 
countries  of  the  world — a  policy  akin  to  Hit- 
ler's in  concept  and  similar  In  result,  files  in 
the  face  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  any  nation 
to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
coimtry,  and  tramples  on  International  law. 
Such  a  policy  can  have  only  disastrous  con- 
sequences, at  the  very  best  bringing  about 
universal  hatred  of  our  country,  killing,  and 
maiming  of  untold  persons,  both  American 
and  foreign,  the  vast  destruction  of  property 
(which  we  would  presumably  rebuild,  accord- 
ing to  Johnson's  southeast  Asia  plan) ,  great- 
ly Increased  arms  expenditures,  all  of   this 
resulting  in  leading  the  United  States  down- 
ward toward  becoming  a  second-rate  power 
by  squandering   our  natural   resources  and 
what  re.nalns  of  our  good  name.    At  worst, 
this  policy  could  lead  to  the  total  disaster 
of  thermonuclear  war. 

You  have  been  providing  splendid  leader- 
ship in  opposition  to  the  administration's 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Now  that  the  underlying 
logic  of  the  U.S.  position  there  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  American  policy  everywhere,  we 
look  to  you  to  take  the  lead  In  opposing  this 
appropriation  and  In  exposing  the  logic  of 
President  Johnson's  position. 

"Hie  President,  undoubtedly  realizing  the 
strong  opposition  of  a  major  segment  of  the 
American  people  to  this  policy,  has  adopted 
the  tactic  of  presenting  us  with  an  accom- 
plished f.nct,  then  giving  his  "explanation" 
as  to  whv,  which  he  clearly  thinks  no  one 
has  the  right  to  question.  (This  reminds 
me  of  McCarthy.)  He  then  demands  blind 
acceptance — Indeed,  automatic  support — 
from  Congress  and  the  American  people.  If 
we  are  to  preserve  world  peace  and  the  good 
name  of  our  country.  If  we  are  to  build  a 
great  society  at  home  and  maintain  the  free- 
dom our  forefathers  brought  forth  at  great 
cost  of  work,  struggle  and  blood.  President 
Johnson's  new  foreign  policy  must  be  vig- 
orously and  successfully  opposed. 

To  prevent  the  ramming  through  of  this 
appropriation  before  the  people  have  had 
time  to  realize   what   is   happening   and  to 


express  their  opposition,  we  ask  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  who  have  done  such 
noble  work  on  Vietnam  lead  an  extensive 
and  intensive  debate  on  the  appropriation 
and  the  policy  behind  It.  If  It  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  this  measure  from  being  rammed 
through,  I  would  even  suggest  a  filibuster. 
Though  I  dislike  filibusters,  it  would  be  justi- 
fied in  this  case  to  prevent  an  unpopular  and 
disastrous  course  from  being  forced  on  our 

country. 

Yours  for  a  decent  foreign  policy, 

Arnold  F.  Becchetti. 


Northampton,  Mass.,  May  5. 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Although  not  your 
constituent,  I  write  you  knowing  that  our 
views  on  the  military  adventures  of  the 
administration  are  similar.  I  am  sure  you 
will  do  everything  you  can  to  avoid  in  the 
Senate  the  haste  with  which  the  House  had 
apparently  given  the  President  the  money  he 
requested.  There  is  no  emergency,  no  crisis, 
no  Pearl  Harbor  here.  You  owe  It  to  the 
large  number  of  Americans  who  share  your 
views  to  see  that  hearings  and  a  full  debate 

are  held. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  answered  me  and  my 
academic  colleagues  with  insults.  Can  it  be 
that  he  does  not  think  his  own  arguments 
sufficiently  good  to  answer  us  with  reason? 

Keep  up  the  good  fight. 

Sincerely, 

Bruce  Hawkins. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

May  5,  1965. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Sir  :  Do  appreciate  your  strong  state- 
ments and  the  position  you  are  taking  on 
both  South  Vietnam  and  on  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

We  must  prevent  the  military  and  the  CIA 
from  taking  over  complete  control  of  our 
Government.  Your  statements  and  actions 
arc  most  Important. 

Please  keep  up  your  battle. 
Thank  you. 

John  E.  Magraw. 

Toledo,  Oreg., 

May  5,  1965. 

Senator  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

What  you  say  makes  good  sense  to  me  and 
I'm  writing  Johnson  to  this  effect. 

J.  E.  Wright. 

Flint,  Mich, 
April  26,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

Dear   Sir:   This   is   to   advise   you.     I  am 

flatly    against    our    procedure    in    Vietnam. 

I  feel  it  is  time  for  the  conference  table, 

rather   than    bombing    that   small   country, 

before  we  lose  the  opportunity. 

Your  truly, 

Mrs.  Karin  Thorngren. 
P.S. — I  have  written  my  Senators  my  feel- 
ings. 


MiLWAUKiE,  Oreg., 

May  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  ScJiate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  As  ardent  supporters  of  your 
views  on  foreign  policy  in  the  past,  we  would 
like  to  commend  your  opposition  to  the  war 
being  waged  by  President  Johnson  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  In  Vietnam.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  speak  for  ra- 
tional people  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  by  voting  against 
the  President's  request  for  moye  funds  to 
support  these  acts  of  outright  aggression  by 
our  "peace-loving  Government."     Please  do 


your  part  to  stop  our  Nation  from  rushing 
headlong  into  war  under  the  pretense  of 
"saving  the  world  from  communism,"  or  soon 
other  nations  will  be  waging  war  to  save 
themselves  from  us.  We  wish  you  Godspeed 
in  your  courageous  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Bechtol. 

The  First  Baptist  CHtntcH, 

Scottdale,  Pa.,  May  5,  1965. 
Hon.  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  thank  God  for  yotir 
"voice  crying  In  the  wilderness"  opposing 
the  senseless  foreign  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  now  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  am  with  you  100  percent  in 
crusading  for  peace — not  for  war. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  Canadian  newspaper- 
man raised  the  following  questions  about 
Vietnam:  

1.  Where  do  we  stand  on  the  U.S.  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  In  violation  of  the 
1954  truce  accord? 

2.  How  much  of  a  civil  war  is  going  on  m 
South  Vietnam? 

3.  If  the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
are  guilty,  why  not  an  all-out  U.N.  action? 

Similar  questions  can  now  be  raised  about 
our  intervention  in  the  Dominican. 

During  the  election  campaign.  Senator 
Goldwater  was  caricatured  as  being  "trig- 
ger happy."  Many  of  us  are  raising  the 
question,  "Who  is  trigger  happy  now?" 

You  may  be  assured  of  my  continued  In- 
terest and  support.    And  may  your  tribe  in- 
crease in  the  days  ahead  that  we  may  be 
spared  the  horrors  of  another  Korea. 
Cordially  yours. 

Gordon  S.  Wilson. 

Oldcastle,  Ontario,  Canada, 

May  3,  1965. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  small  item  on 
your  stand  on  peace  was  in  our  "Windsor 
Star: 

"Senator  Urges  Top  Men  Go 

"Washington. — Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  wants  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  to  resign  to  help  bring 
an  end  to  'this  Nation's  outlawry  In  south- 
east Asia." 

"In  a  Senate  speech  Monday,  Morse  bit- 
terly attacked  U.S.  policy  in  South  Vietnam 
and  said  if  a  change  is  not  made  'a  couple  of 
months  from  now  there  will  be  hundreds 
of  thousands  fighting  and  dying  in  Asia.' 

"The  Senator  singled  out  the  two  Cabinet 
members  for  the  brunt  of  his  criticism.  He 
said  he  was  shocked  by  Rusk's  speech  Sat- 
urday night  In  which  he  said  the  Secretary 
of  State  called  administration  critics  mod- 
ern-day appeasers." 

We  also  saw  and  heard  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  on  his  Saturday  night  sj)eech  and 
could  hardly  believe  otir  ears. 

We  commend  you  for  your  courage  in 
speaking  out  for  peaceful  negotiations,  and 
all  the  rest. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Myrtle  Cushman  Brown. 

PS  We  have  also  written  to  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbricht  and  Senator  George 
Aiken  . 


Wichita.  Kans.. 

May  5,  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse  :  I  uneasily  remember 
that  in  their  fear  of  communism,  the  people 
of  Germany  turned  to  a  dictatorial  and  mili- 
taristic Hitler.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
my  country  is  backing  military  junta  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Dominican  RepubUc.  I 
am  also  disturbed  that  it  is  being  hinted  that 
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mounting  military  spending  could  offset  an 
economic  recession  caused  by  added  medi- 
care costs.  Like  you.  I  wonder  that  tlie  Pres- 
ident can  go  ahead  and  start  wars  without 
advice  and  consent  of  Congress.  I  also 
worry  about  alienating  India,  PaklsUn,  Cam- 
bodia, and  now  countries  in  our  hemisphere; 
about  going  against  U.N.  and  OAS. 

I  also   feel   that  those  who  voted  against 
Goldwater.    fearing    his    views    on     foreign 
policy,  have  been  ironically  betrayed  by  our 
present  militaristic  foreign  policy. 
Sincerely, 

(^  Margaret  Bancs. 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

May  5.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate. 
WasliiTigton,  D.C. 

Esteemed   Senator:   I  support  your  Viet- 
nam stand.     My  only  regret  is  that  you  do 
not  represent  my  State. 
Yours  truly. 

Andrew  Schwetel. 

Eugene,  Orec.. 

April  25, 1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  I  am  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers   of    the    all-night    protest    session 
against  the  war  In  Vietnam  held  here  last 
Friday.      I    think    you    should    know    some 
things  about  this  protest  movement  that  do 
not  show  in  newspaper  reports  or  In  official 
statements.     In  the  first  place,  the  students 
who   took   part  here   were  among   the  most 
able  that  we  have.    A  disproportionate  num- 
ber  are   graduate   students,    highly   selected 
Icr  intelligence  and  intellectual  achievement, 
and  many  of  the  undergraduates  are  of  equal 
ability.     They  are  persons  whose  contribu- 
tions are  essential  to  the  continued  progress 
of  our  society.     In  contrast,  the  supporters 
of  the  present  Vietnam  policy  who  showed 
up  at  Friday  night's  meeting  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  such  Intellectual  quality  either  in 
the  somewhat  naive  questions  they  asked  or 
in  the  boisterous  heckling  in  which  they  in- 
dulged at  times.     Only  a  few  of  them  were 
enough  interested  to  stay  through  the  after- 
midnight  discussions  and  express  their  views. 
The  second  factor  to  which  your  attention 
may  not  have  been  drawn  is  the  character  of 
these  all-night  sessions.    They  are  not  sim- 
ply protests,  but  a  very  concentrated  form 
of  education.    By  the  time  the  participators 
have  spent   12   hours  listening  to  speeches, 
asking  and  answering  questions,  and  exam- 
ining   prepared    discussion    materials,    they 
know  a  great  deal  about  such  things  as  the 
Geneva  1954  agreements,  the  history  of  oiu: 
Involvement    in    southeast    Asia,    and    other 
relevant  matters.    The  plan  announced  last 
week  by  the  State  Department  to  step  up 
their    public    Information    activities    is    not 
likely  to  have  much  influence  on  this  group. 
They  know  why  we  are  in  Vietnam,  they  are 
convinced   that   our   presence   there   has   no 
legal  or  ethical  Justification,  and  they  will  be 
impressed  only  by  policies  that  are  directed 
toward  extricating  us  rather  than  involving 
vz  more  deeply.    Statements  like  the  one  in 
this  morning's  paper  that  the  United  Slates 
is  "retaining  the  option  of  using  small  nu- 
clear   weapon.?"    solidify    the    opposition    in 
that  they  serve  to  confirm  our  worst  fears — 
namely,  that  forces  in  the  administration  are 
trying    to    provoke    a    preventive    war   with 
China. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  the 
opposition  to  present  policy  Is  extremely  in- 
tense and  serious.  It  grows  out  of  a  profotmd 
moral  conviction  similar  In  quality  to  that 
expressed  In  the  civil  rights  movement.  If 
cur  protests  do  not  produce  a  change  In  pol- 
icy, we  will  not  subside,  but  rather  find  new 
•ways  of  expression.     I  personally  am  consi- 


dering nonpayment  of  Income  tax  as  one 
such  possibility.  There  are  undoubtedly 
many  others.  The  Ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness with  which  dedicated  young  people 
can  develop  new  ways  of  dramatizing  their 
views  have  become  apparent  during  the 
struggle  over  civil  rights.  They  will  demon- 
strate the  same  sort  of  creativity  In  this 
cause. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leona  E.  Tyler,  Ph.  D. 


The  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles, 

Los  Ange'.cs.  Calif.,  April  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Otjice  Building, 
Washingion,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  think  every  earnest 
citizen  In  the  United  States  owes  you  a  vote 
of  confidence  and  support  In  your  dedicated 
efforts  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  this  coun- 
try in  matters  of  fiscal  solvency  and  from 
present  foreign  military  Intervention  In 
southeast  Asia. 

The  suggestion  often  made  that  by  some 
divine  ordinance  this  country  must  under- 
take the  responsibility  to  engage  continually 
In  global  fighting  and  military  Intervention 
in  foreign  countries  rests  upon  emotional, 
irresponsible  propaganda,  and  appeal  that  is 
befogging  the  American  public  with  the 
thought  that  "An  aggressive  war  Is  wicked, 
but  a  defensive  war  is  righteous." 

To  suggest  that  a  man  is  an  Isolationist 
because  he  opposes  this  type  of  global  mili- 
tary Intervention  is  both  irresponsible,  un- 
principled, and  vicious. 

I  am  sure  there  Is  a  great  bloc  of  the 
American  people  who  are  in  back  of  you  100 
percent. 

M.^y   I  congratulate   you  upon  your  em- 
phatic and  gainful  efforts. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

JosEH  L.  Call, 

Judge. 


Lamont,  Calif.. 

May  1.1965. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  efforts 
in  trying  to  bring  peace  to  southeast  Asia. 
Maybe  there  are  those  who  are  trying  to  solve 
the  difficult  problem  of  population  explosion; 
but  perpetual  war  is  a  poor  solution. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  Benham. 
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(From  the  Bakersville  Callfornlan,  Apr 
1965) 

California     Democratic     Council    Leaders 
Vote  To  Quit  Vietnam  War 

Directors  of  the  California  Democratic 
Council,  at  its  closing  session  of  Its  2-day 
conference  Sunday  at  tlie  newly  opened  Holi- 
day Inn.  passed  a  resolution  reaffirming  a 
stand  in  favor  of  a  negotiated  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. The  resolution  also  commended  the 
view  of  Senator  William  J.  Fclbrigiit  and 
Senator  George  Aiken  which  called  for  a 
cease-fire  In  Vietnam  In  order  to  enhance 
the  possibility  of  discussions  for  settle- 
ment. 

The  board  turned  down  a  more  radical 
resolution  on  Vietnam  which  called  for  street 
demonstrations  and  political  action. 

The  California  Democratic  Council  con- 
vention in  Sacramento  in  March  also  passed 
a  resolution  concerning  the  settlement  of 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam  In  which  it  urged 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  stop  the 
widening  of  the  war  by  ordering  a  halt  to 
further  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  It  also 
asked  that  the  United  States  seek  a  cease- 
fire through  the  United  Nations  or  an  Inter- 
national body  preliminary  to  negotiating  a 
diplomatic  settlement,  with  guarantees 
against  foreign  Intervention  for  an  Inter- 
nationally supported  economic  and  social 
program  of  reconstruction  and  development. 


The  board  also  passed  a  civil  rights  reso- 
lution In  support  of  "the  people  fighting 
for  their  recognition  of  basic  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity  In  Alabama." 

In  another  resolution  the  board  voiced 
support  of  the  AFL-CIO  farm  labor  orga- 
nization. 

The  board  also  went  on  record  as  "oppos- 
ing nondisloyalty  oaths  for  candidates." 
The  California  Assembly  recently  passed  a 
measure  requiring  a  loyalty  oath  of  candi- 
dates and  the  bill  Is  now  before  the  State 
senate.  It  was  reported. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  resolution,  the 
directors  said  they  did  not  object  to  loyal- 
ty oaths  but  did  object  to  one  that  called 
for  declarations  from  a  candidate  or  oth- 
ers "that  they  had  never  been  connected 
with  an  organization  or  movement  deemed 
disloyal." 

Another  resolution  called  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  proposed  lO-pcrcent  cut  in  sala- 
ries of  State  college  teachers;  and  another 
calling  for  the  legislature  to  reduce  the 
vote  required  for  the  passage  of  a  school 
bond  measure  In  a  school  district  from  a 
present  two-thirds  majority  to  one  of  a 
simple  majority. 

Another  resolution  called  for  an  investi- 
gation into  the  decline  of  the  fishing  Industry 
In  the  State  and  to  check  Into  water  pollu- 
tion problems. 

Simon  Casady,  of  El  Cajon,  near  San  Diego, 
a  retired  publisher  and  newspaperman,  told 
a  reporter  of  the  Bakersfield  Callfornlan,  that 
"any  division  within  the  Democratic  Party 
seems  to  have  healed  over."  Casady  report- 
edly had  recently  attended  a  meeting  in  Sac- 
ramento in  a  conference  with  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown  and  Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  D. 
Unruh. 

"At  present,  everything  is  sweetness  and 
light  and  that  will  be  the  story  until  after 
the  election,"  said  Casady. 

"The  party  will  be  unified  and  of  one 
mind  In  recognizing  the  Job  for  the  next  2 
years  Is  to  keep  control  and  hold  tight  against 
the  extreme  rightists  from  taking  over  the 
State." 

Tom  Carvey,  immediate  past  president  of 
the  CDC,  In  a  short  speech  on  Saturday  saw 
the  role  of  the  CDC  "as  the  conscience  of  the 
Democratic  Party"  and  "its  strength  will 
lie  In  its  Idealism  and  practical  purposes 
In  politics." 

Carvey  was  presented  with  a  large  brass- 
banded  gavel  as  a  memento  for  his  longtime 
service  as  State  leader. 

Horace  D.  Massey,  of  Bakersfield,  region  III 
vice  president,  who  arranged  for  the  board 
meeting  Invited  the  directors  to  look  over  the 
facilities  of  the  civic  auditorium  late  Satur- 
day as  a  preparation  for  the  1966  convention. 
Tlie  convention  which  will  bring  an  esti- 
mated 8,000  CDC  members  to  Bakersfield, 
February  18,  19,  and  20,  1966.  will  be  one  at 
which  all  endorsements  for  State  offices  will 
be  made  preliminary  to  the  June  primary 
election. 

Tlie  directors  voted  Sunday  also  to  hold 
the  1067  convention  in  Fresno  bypassing  a 
bid  of  San  Diego  for  the  convention.  Long 
Beach  had  also  bid  for  the  1967  meeting. 

Bakersfield  Attorney  Gabriel  Solomon  was 
named  as  State  legal  counsel  for  the  CDC. 
Solomon  Just  returned  from  Sacramento 
where  he  also  was  appointed  vice  chairman 
for  Northern  Calif oinia  Negroes  for  Political 
Action. 

Solomon  was  also  named  by  George  Simp- 
son, of  Tulare,  18th  Congressional  District 
director,  for  CDC,  to  the  post  18th  Congres- 
sional District  chairman  for  CDC. 

ViETTNAM  Experts  PETmoN  President 
Hundreds  of  the  country's  leading  ex- 
perts on  Vietnam.  China,  and  Asia  attending 
the  national  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Asian  Studies,  in  San  Francisco,  petitioned 
President  Johnson  to  take  the  lead  In  calling 
for  peace  In  southeast  Asia.     The  petition 
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cached  the  White  House  during  a  3-day  in- 
tpnslve  deliberation  on  Vietnam  policy. 

The  petitioners  fear  that  the  present  policy 
„f  escalation  will  cause  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
flhandon  Its  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  (to)  reassume  Its  nuclear  shield  over 
China.  Other  points  in  the  petition  to  the 
President  stressed : 

Current  U.S.  policy  Is  forcing  Hanoi  (North 
Vietnam)  to  depend  increasingly  on  Com- 
munist China; 

The  Vletcong  In  the  south  benefit  from  the 
cruelty  impotence,  and  selfishness  of  the 
so-called  governments  in  South  Vietnam  that 
have  alienated  the  peasantry; 

There  are  both  doves  and  hawks  In  policy 
circles  in  Hanoi.  Peiping,  and  Moscow.  Argu- 
ments of  their  doves  are  weakened  by  fear 
of  America's  Implacable  hostility. 

The  petitioners  conclude  that  a  strong 
gesture  from  President  Johnson  for  a  peace- 
ful resolution  In  Vietnam  could  establish  that 
ours  is  the  Just  cause  and  thereby  win  for 
us  the  allegiance  of  the  poor  countries  of 
the  world. 
Prominent  among  the  signers  are: 
From  University  of  California:  Gerald 
Berreman.  Delmer  M.  Brown.  George  De  Vos, 
Joseph  R.  Levenson,  Herbert  M.  Phillips, 
Henry  Rosovsky,  Franz  Schurmann,  James  R. 
Townsend. 

From  Harvard  University:  Robert  Bellah, 
Jerome  A.  Cohen,  John  k.  Fairbank,  Ezra 
Vegel. 

From  University  of  Michigan:  Albert 
Feuerwerker,  Rhoades  Murp'iy,  David  Stern- 
berg. 

From  Yale  University:  Harry  Benda,  Robert 
J.  Lifton,  Mary  Wright. 
Jackson  H.  Bailey,  Earlham  College. 
Robert  A.  Burton,  University  of  Kansas. 
Claude  A.   Buss,   Stanford  University. 
Paul  A.  Cohen,  Amherst  College. 
SUnley   Lubman,   Columbia   University. 
H.  Y.  Tien,  University  of  Illinois. 
G.  William  Skinner.  Cornell  University. 
Stanley    K.    Shelnbaum,    Center    for    the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 


Petition  — 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

1.  We,  the  undersigned,  professional  schol- 
ars in  the  field  of  Asian  studies  attending  a 
conference  concurrent  with  your  White  House 
deliberations  on  Vietnam  policy,  respectfully 
call  upon  you  to  use  the  awesome  power  and 
responsibility  that  rest  In  your  hands  to  de- 
cide whether  our  country  will  be  the  world 
leader  for  peace  and  progress,  or  for  war  and 
destruction.  Politics  is  the  work  of  individ- 
ual men,  not  the  production  of  the  forces  of 
history.  In  every  crisis,  a  great  leader  of 
men,  by  his  decision  alone,  determines  the 
fate  of  the  world.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
that  decision,  he  bears  full  responsibility 
for  it. 

2.  When  a  decision  Involves  war  or  peace, 
the  moral  leader  only  opts  for  war  because 
he  believes  that  an  ultimate  greater  good 
will  be  attained,  or  because  he  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  his  country's  enemies  are  unde- 
viatingly  determined  to  have  war.  We,  as 
students  of  Asian  affairs,  firmly  believe  that 
neither  of  these  Is  the  case.  We  believe  that 
all  three  great  powers:  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Communist  China,  in  one 
way  or  another,  use  both  the  sword  and  the 
olive  branch  to  protect  and  to  extend  their 
Interests.  It  is  not  the  force  of  history  but 
single  events  produced  by  individual  deci- 
sions which  determine  which  shall  be  used. 

We  have  taken  a  dangerous  step  forward 
through  our  policy  of  increasing  escalation  of 
the  war,  one  which  puts  us  on  a  direct  col- 
lision course  with  China.  This  could  be  the 
ultimate  tragedy  In  Slno-Amerlcan  relations. 
War  with  China  would  not  win  the  predomi- 
nantly guerrilla  war  In  South  Vietnam.  It 
would  wreak  vast  destruction  In  eastern  Asia 
with  only  the  prospect  tha^  Communist 
China,  like  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  wake  of 


World  War  II,  would  emerge  stronger  than 
before.  It  would  run  the  grave  risk  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  abandon  Its  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  reassume  Its  nu- 
clear shield  of  China.  This  would  not  only 
once  again  pose  the  Issue  of  total  war,  but 
undo  those  laborious  steps  toward  world 
peace  that  have  been  achieved  over  the  past 
years. 

3.  The  present  policy  of  Increasing  esca- 
lation rests  on  three  questionable  assump- 
tions. First,  it  assumes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will,  in  a  showdown,  not  support  Com- 
munist China,  and  that,  therefore,  American 
power  can  punish  China  with  impunity. 
The  Sino-Soviet  dispute  has  gone  through 
many  fluctuations.  The  Soviet  leaders  are 
Individual  men  making  decisions.  No  one 
can  predict  what  they  will  be.  No  expert  can 
state  flatly  that  they  will  abandon  China  in 
the  moment  of  extreme  crisis. 

Second,  it  assumes  that  China  and  North 
Vietnam,   when   confronted   with    punishing 
destruction,    will    surrender    to    force.     The 
history  of  these  two  nations  Indicates  Just 
the  opposite.     When  attacked  by  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  French  respectively,  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Vietnamese  struck  back  fierce- 
ly     made      opportunity     of     the     war      to 
sti-ent-then    their    social    organization,    and 
finally  triumphed  stronger  than  ever  before. 
Third,  it  assumes  that  the  existence  of  the 
war  win  create   conditions   for   stability    in 
South  Vietnam,  strengthen  the  South  Viet- 
nam army,  and  create  better  conditions  for 
winning  the  war  In  the  South.     The  Vlet- 
cong are  powerful  because  of  broad  support 
from    the    Vietnamese    peasantry,    and    be- 
cause the  latter  have  been  alienated   from 
the  government  by  cruelty,  impotence,  and 
selfishness.     The  succession  of  governments 
in    Saigon    promises    to    further    widen   the 
chasm  between  it  and  the  people.     That  if 
anything,  will  strengthen,  rather  than  weak- 
en, the  Vletcong. 

4.  We  firmly  believe  that  a  further  escala- 
tion can  only  lead  to  an  even  greater  catas- 
trophe in  eastern  Asia.  America  will  then 
be  enmeshed  In  a  land  war  on  the  Asian 
mainland  with  the  prospect  of  short-term 
■"success  and  long-term  defeat.  Americas 
Inevitable  withdrawal  from  eastern  Asia 
would  occur  In  a  context  of  defeat  and  ha- 
tred. Just  as  was  the  case  with  Imperial 
Japan. 

5    We  firmly  believe  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native decision  for  peace  which  Is  more  than 
just  a  negative  decision  against  war.    There 
are  "doves"  and  "hawks"  In  Hanoi,  Peiplng, 
and   Moscow,   Just   as  in   our  own   country. 
There  are  men  in  Hanoi  who  fear  Chinese 
domination  as  a  consequence  of  war.    There 
are  men  in  Peiplng  who  fear  loss  of  China  s 
painful   recovery   in   the   wake   of   its   great 
economic  crisis  4  years  ago.     There  are  men 
m  Moscow  who  would  go  a  long  way  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  disaster  that  be- 
fell Russia  in  the  last  war.     What  weakens 
the  argument  of   these  men  Is  the  fear  of 
America's  Implacable  hostility  against  them. 
We    believe    that    an    open    declaration    of 
America's  determination  for  peace  in  east- 
ern  Asia    would   Increase   the   chances   of   a 
favorable  response  from  the  other  sides  and 
from    third    parties.      We    respectfully    call 
upon  you  to  express  this  determination  by 
calling   off   the   bombing  of   North  Vietnam 
and   taking  the  lead  In  convening  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  or  the  appropriate  meeting 
you  deem  best.    We  call  upon  you  to  declare 
to  Peiplng  and  Hanoi  our  fundamental  will- 
ingness to  coexist  peacefully  with  them  as 
we  are  trying  to  do  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  do  not  believe  that  such  a  magnanimous 
declaration  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
American  weakness.    Peiplng  and  Hanoi  are 
well  aware  of  the  immense  power  that  Amer- 
ica commands,  can  use,  and  has  used.     We 
believe  that  such  a  declaration  of  peaceful 
intent  would  help  create  the  conditions  for 
terminating  the  Insurgency  in  the  south  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  south.    Above  all. 


we  believe  that  such  a  declaration  will  make 
possible  steps  toward  peace  in  Asia  such  as 
already  have  been  achieved  in  Europe. 

6.  The  course  of  events  is  in  your  hands. 
We  ask  you  to  use  the  great  power  for  moral, 
good,  political  Justice,  and  economic  prog- 
ress which  America  has,  and  for  which,  be- 
cause It  has  always  used  that  power.  It  is 
respected  throughout  the  world,  to  attack 
for  peace  rather  than  for  war.  Power  comes 
from  bombs,  but  greater  power  comes  from 
a  Just  cause.  Like  all  men,  the  men  of 
Peiplng  and  Hanoi  feel  that  theirs  is  the 
latter.  It  is  In  your  hands  to  take  that 
from  them  and  so  give  America  access  to 
the  allegiance  of  the  poor  countries  of  the 
world. 

7.  With  all  respect  we  stand  ready  at  any 
time  and  in  any  number  to  consult  and 
advise  if  you  believe  we  can  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  resolution  of  this  criti- 
cal problem. 


The  Crisis  in  Vietnam 
(Remarks   of   Senator  Wayne   Morse,   Joint 
University  Forum  Chicago,  111.,  January  15, 
1965) 

The  title  of  my  remarks  would  indicate 
that  I  came  here  to  talk  about  our  problems 
in  Vietnam.  But  events  of  recent  hours 
make  it  evident  that  the  problems  in  Viet- 
nam are  really  those  of  the  entire  peninsula 
of  Indochina,  now  divided  into  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Refusal  of  the  Administration  to  explain 
what  our  planes  are  doing  In  Laos  means 
that  the  American  people  are  getting  a  for- 
eign policy  of  concealment  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  They  are  entitled  to  know  what 
is  being  done  in  their  name  In  Laos  and 
Vietnam.  They  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
the  United  States  is  escalating  the  war 
in  Asia,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  and  for 
what  purpose.  They  are  entitled  to  know 
whether  this  violation  by  us  of  the  Laotian 
agreement  of  1962  means  we  have  Junked 
that  agreement  as  the  basis  of  o\ir  policy  in 
Laos  and  what  is  being  substituted  for  It. 

If  they  do  not  demand  and  receive  such 
an  explanation,  they  could  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  that  their  Great  Society 
has  dissolved  in  an  Asian  war. 

That  Is  how  seriously  I  view  our  situation 
in  Asia.  What  little  we  in  Congress  are  told 
about  the  activities  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Asia  is  told  in  confidence.  But  it  is  you  the 
people,  who  fight,  and  you  the  people  who 
pay  the  bill.  Today,  neither  you  nor  I 
know  what  the  Administration  is  doing  in 
Asia,  to  what  it  has  committed  us,  what  its 
objectives  are,  and  how  much  It  is  risking 
to  achieve  them. 

On  one  point  there  is  much  agreement 
among  members  of  Congress  and  Adminis- 
tration officials— that  getting  involved  in 
Indochina  after  the  French  got  out  was  a 
great  mistake.  Yet  they  are  now  under- 
taking to  compound  that  error  by  increasing^ 
our  involvement  and  commitment.  Where 
it  will  end  and  how  much  It  will  cost  the 
American  nation  they  have  not  discussed 
with  the  people  nor  with  the  Congress. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  have  a  foreign  policy 
of  concealment  In  southeast  Asia. 

But  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  end  of 
World  War  n  and  examine  the  history  of 
American  relations  with  southeast  Asia  to  see 
Just  how  ovir  policy  led  us  to  the  present 
perilous  situation. 

Twenty  years  ago  almost  to  the  very  month, 
the  subject  of  postwar  American  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  came  in  for  study  in  the  high 
levels  of  Government.  A  State  Department 
memorandum  to  President  Roosevelt  sug- 
gested that  positive  announcements  should 
be  made  of  American  policy  toward  the  for- 
mer colonial  areas  of  southeast  Asia  being 
liberated  from  Japanese  occupation.  It  sug- 
gested that  specific  dates  for  their  self-gov- 
ernment be  set  as  objectives  of  American 
policy. 
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We  know  from  Cordell  Hull's  memoirs  that 
President  Roosevelt  heartily  endorsed  that 
policy.  He  believed  that  French  dominion 
over  Indochina  shoald  not  be  restored.  At 
the  Cairo  and  Teheran  Conferences  he  tirged 
that  it  be  placed  under  an  International  trus- 
teeship as  a  final  step  toward  independence. 
Cordell  Hull  records  that  only  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  disagreed,  and  he  quotes 
Roosevelt  as  saying: 

"The  only  reason  [the  British]  seem  to  op- 
pose it  is  that  they  fear  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  their  posi;essions  and  those  of  the 
Dutch.  They  have  never  liked  the  idea  of  a 
trusteeship  because  it  is,  in  some  instances, 
aimed  at  future  independence. 

"Each  case  must,  of  course,  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  but  the  case  of  Indochina  is  per- 
fectly clear.  France  has  milked  it  for  100 
years.  Tne  people  of  Indochina  are  entitled 
to  something  better  than  that." 

Today  we  are  paying  the  price  for  our 
fmlure  to  carry  out  that  policy.  Within  10 
years  of  the  end  of  the  war.  the  British,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  French  largely  recognized, 
after  years  of  war  and  the  e.xpenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars,  that  colonialism  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  the  United  States  that 
has  failed  to  recognize  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
knew  to  be  true:  the  era  of  white  rule  in 
Asia  is  finished,  whether  it  takes  the  form 
of  economic  e.xploration  through  direct  rule 
or  the  form  of  manipulating  governments  to 
protect  what  we  regard  to  be  our  Interest — 
the  postwar  American  form  of  colonialism. 

Roosevelt's  policy  died  with  him.  Our 
primary  interest  became  one  of  bowing  to 
French  wishes  in  all  international  matters 
to  guarantee  her  support  and  participation 
in  NATO,  and  we  began  financing  the  French 
effort  to  recapture  Indochina.  We  put  over 
$1'4  billion  into  that  futile  struggle.  And 
when  the  French  finally  gave  up.  we  took 
It  over  ourselves. 

wanted:  a  western  rdorHOLD 
All  In  all.  it  has  cost  American  taxpayers 
$5'i  billion,  exclusive  of  tire  cost  of  our 
own  forces,  to  try  to  keep  a  Wc^Hun  foothold 
In  southeast  Asia.  Some  writers  are  working 
hard  to  convince  the  American  people  that  all 
we  are  doing  is  maintaining  a  historic  Amer- 
ican policy.  Journalistic  spokesmen  for  the 
Defense  Department  are  vehement  in  de- 
claiming that  to  lose  our  foothold  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  lo.se  all  we  fought  for  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  World  War  II. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  Never 
in  our  history  have  we  had  any  kind  of  foot- 
hold on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Before  World 
War  II.  the  most  we  ever  had  was  the  Philip- 
pines, which  wc  voluntarily  relinquished  in 
1935  and  formally  freod  in  1945.  Since  1945, 
we  have  maintained  base  rights  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  in  Japan;  and  we  have  kept  a  base 
in  Okinawa,  won  by  conquest.  Our  present 
foothold  in  South  Korea  is  a  legacy  of  World 
War  II,  not  its  objective. 

What  these  Defense  Department  spokes- 
men really  have  in  mind  are  not  the  strictly 
American  footholds  and  bases  in  that  part 
of  the  world  but  the  whole  network  of 
French.  Dutch,  pnd  British  possessions  that 
in  World  War  II  were  freely  used  by  Ameri- 
cans in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Japan.  The  possibility  that  these  staging 
areas  should  no  longer  be  available  for  use 
at  our  pleasure  vis-a-vis  China  is  for  many 
of  them  so  unthinkable  that  they  believe  It 
is  worth  a  war  to  retain  at  least  one  of 
them. 

When  France  finally  gave  up  the  struggle 
in  Indochina,  the  United  States  refused  to 
sign  the  Geneva  Accord  of  1954.  which  ended 
the  war.  And  we  prevailed  upon  a  new  gov- 
ernment we  had  chosen  to  back  In  South 
Vietnam  not  to  sign  it  either.  We  began 
to  send  military  aid  early  in  1955,  and  we, 
along  with  South  and  North  Vietnam,  were 
found  by  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion to  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty. 


The  sad  truth  is  that  the  threats  by  lead- 
ing American  «jffcials  to  make  war  on  China 
and  the  present  war  crisis,  are  the  logical 
end  of  the  dismal  road  In  Indochina  that 
John  Foster  Dulles  set  us  upon  in  1954. 
After  failing  in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  French 
fighting  on  In  Indochina,  despite  American 
aid  to  their  war  effort  and  the  promise  of 
direct  U.S.  military  action,  Dulles  refused  to 
put  the  signature  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954  which  marked 
the  end  of  French  rule  there.  South  Viet- 
nam also  declined  to  sign.  The  most  the 
United  States  said  about  the  1954  agree- 
ment was  that  we  would  recognize  it  as  In- 
ternational law  and  regard  violations  with 
grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threatening 
international  peace  and  security. 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  1954  accords 
wns  article  16:  "With  effect  from  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  present  agreement, 
the  introduction  Into  Vietnam  of  any  troop 
reinforcements  and  additional  military  per- 
sonnel is  prohibited." 

An  exception  was  made  for  rotation  of 
personnel,  meaning  French,  already  there. 

Article  17  provided:  "(a)  With  effect  from 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
agreement,  the  introduction  into  Vietnam 
oif  any  reinforcements  in  the  form  of  all 
types  of  arms,  munitions,  and  other  war  ma- 
terial, such  as  combat  aircraft,  naval  craft, 
pieces  of  ordnance,  jet  engines,  and  jet  weap- 
ons and  armored  vehicles  is  prohibited." 

Again,  an  exception  was  made  for  replace- 
ment on  the  basis  of  piece  for  piece  of  the 
same  type  and  with  similar  characteristics. 

Article  18:  "With  effect  from  the  date  of 
entry  Into  force  of  the  present  agreement, 
the  establishment  of  new  military  bases  Is 
prohibited  through  Vietnam  territory." 

For  10  years  we  have  claimed  that  North 
Vietnam  was  violating  the  accord  by  sending 
in  help  to  the  rebels  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  But  our  solution  was 
not  to  go  to  the  parties  who  signed  the 
agreement  and  who  were  responsible  for  Its 
enforcement.  Nor  did  we  go  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  sole  international  body  with 
jurisdiction  over  threats  to  the  peace. 

Instead  we  multiplied  our  own  violations 
by  joining  In  the  fighting.  Each  time  we 
increase  the  nimiber  of  American  boys  sent 
to  that  country  to  advise  the  local  troops  we 
violate  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954. 
Every  jetplane,  every  helicopter,  every  naval 
vessel  we  furnish  South  Vietnam  or  man 
with  American  servicemen  is  a  violation, 
and  so  Is  every  military  base  and  airstrip 
we  have  constructed  there. 

Yet  we  hypocritically  proclaim  to  our- 
selves and  the  world  that  we  are  there  only 
to  enforce  the  Geneva  agreement. 

Part  of  the  1954  agreement  established  an 
International  Control  Commission  of  Poland, 
India,  and  Canada  to  Investigate  complaints 
of  violations.  As  early  as  Its  report  covering 
1956,  this  Commission  found  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  had  violated  the  accords  of 
1954.  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the 
U.S.  military  aid  activities. 

Immediately  tipon  the  signing  of  the  1954 
agreement,  the  United  States  began  to  sup- 
port the  new  government  of  South  Vietnam 
in  a  big  way.  In  the  letter  President  Eisen- 
hower wrote  President  Diem,  a  letter  still 
serving  as  the  basis  for  our  policy  in  1964, 
aid  was  pledged  to  Diem,  and  in  turn,  "the 
Government  of  the  United  States  expects 
that  this  aid  will  be  met  by  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  In 
undertaking  needed  reforms." 

NO    FREEDOM    OR    DEMOCRACY    IN    SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  refers  to 
that  letter  as  the  basis  for  our  aid,  but 
the  part  about  reforms  has  long  since  been 
forgotten. 

In  the  decade  following  1954,  the  United 
States  for  all  practical  purposes  made  a  pro- 


tectorate out  of  South  Vietnam.  Its  new 
government  immediately  became  financially 
dependent  upon  us;  as  rebellion  against  it 
grew,  our  level  of  aid  was  stepped  up.  By 
1961,  we  had  to  send  15,000  American  troops 
as  "advisers"  to  the  local  military  forces 
Today,  the  figure  Is  23,000. 

When  the  Diem  government  diverted  Itself 
from  fighting  rebels  to  fighting  Buddhists,  a 
coup  by  military  proteges  of  the  United 
States  overtlircw  It.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
another  coup  replaced  the  Minh  junta  with 
what  American  advisers  considered  a  more 
efficient  military  junta  under  General  Khanh. 
In  turn,  the  Khanh  government  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  coalitions,  the  cur- 
rent one  being  headed  by  Tran  Van  Huong. 

At  no  time  have  the  people  of  this  un- 
fortunate country  had  a  government  of  their 
own  choosing.  In  fact,  the  Khanh  junta 
justified  its  coup  with  the  excuse  that  some 
Mlnh  officers  were  pro-French,  and  might 
seek  some  way  of  neutralizing  the  country. 
Just  how  these  various  creations  of  the  U.S. 
Government  differ  from  the  old  Bao  Dal 
government  which  served  as  the  French 
puppet,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see.  Yet 
American  leaders  talk  piously  of  defending 
freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  say  that  one  of  our  objectives  Is  the 
enforcement  of  the  1954  agreement.  But  It 
has  never  been  explained  why  we  have  any 
business  enforcing  by  force  of  arms  an  agree- 
ment to  which  neither  we  nor  our  client 
country  is  a  signatory. 

Nor  is  It  explained  why  enforcement  can 
only  take  the  form  of  massive  violations  by 
ourselves  of  articles  16,  17,  and  18  of  that 
agreement. 

SIMILAR     PROVISIONS    GOVERN     LOAS 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  we  did  sign  the  Geneva 
accord  of  1962,  along  with  13  other  nations, 
which  sought  to  neutralize  that  country. 
Hence,  we  claim  that  the  violations  we  have 
committed  ourselves  were  undertaken  only 
after  North  Vietnam  violated  the  accord  first. 
Our  violations  have  taken  the  form  first,  of 
sending  armed  planes  flown  by  American 
pilots  o\cr  Laos  for  reconnaissance  purposes 
and  more  recently  to  carry  out  armed  attacks 
v/ithin  the  country. 

The  1962  agreement  permits  military  equip- 
ment to  be  brought  into  the  country  at  the 
request  of  the  Laotian  Government.  But 
article  4  of  the  Loatian  accord  reads:  "The 
introduction  of  foreign  regular  and  irregular 
troops,  foreign  paramilitary  formations  and 
foreign  military  personnel  into  Laos  is  pro- 
hibited." 

Today,  we  know  the  United  States  has 
violated  article  4  by  sending  our  military 
personnel  into  Laos.  That  they  fly  over  the 
country  and  bomb  it  from  the  air  rather  than 
from  the  ground  does  not  alter  the  case. 
Our  air  raids  in  Laos  are  every  bit  as  much 
a  violation  of  the  agreement  as  the  viola- 
tions we  believe  North  Vietnam  has  com- 
mitted. 

That  is  why  I  said  at  the  outset  that 
neither  you  nor  I  know  whether  this  coun- 
try considers  Itself  bound  by  that  agreement: 
nor  do  we  know  what  policy  in  Laos  may  have 
replaced  it. 

One  of  the  speculations  in  Washington— 
and  speculation  is  the  most  we  have  to  go  on 
about  our  policy  in  Asia — is  to  the  effect  that 
the  raids  were  undertaken  to  convince  North 
Vietnam  and  ultimately  China  that  we  woulfl 
not  be  pushed  out  of  southeast  Asia  and  were 
prepared  to  expand  the  war  if  North  Vietnam 
did  not  stop  her  alleged  encouragement  of 
rebels  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  this  is  in  fact  the  purpose  of  the  raids, 
which  have  been  going  on  since  last  June, 
what  have  they  accomplished? 

Has  anyone  heard  North  Vietnam  ask  to 

negotiate?     Has    anyone    heard    of   a    Viet- 

cong     surrender?     To     the     contrary.    The 

"Vietcong  raids  have  become  more  daring  and 

more  successful  in  the  last  6  months  than 
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»t  anv  time  since  the  French  underwent  very 
much  the  same  experiences  we  are  now 
undergoing. 

BRINKMANSHIP    IN    ASIA 

The  air  raids  are  a  brinkmanship  fully 
as  dangerous  as  John  Foster  Dulles  ever 
nracticed  anywhere  In  the  world. 

We  are  trying  to  bluff  China.  But  we  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  rebellion  in  South 
Vietnam  is  carried  out  by  South  Vietnamese 
neople  primarily  with  weapons  captured  and 
obtained  from  Government  forces. 

Not  once  have  I  heard  an  official  advocate 
nf  this  "put  pressure  on  North  Vietnam  and 
China"  policy  state  that  the  Vietcong  would 
collapse  without  outside  support.  All  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
committee  is  exactly  to  the  contrary.  The 
stite  Department  and  the  Pentagon  conUnue 
to' admit  up  to  this  very  minute  that  the 
body  and  muscle  and  weapons  of  the  Viet- 
cong are  local  and  not  foreign. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  make 
any  progress  in  South  Vietnam  by  bluffing 
China  We  only  run  the  terrible  risk  that  the 
decision  of  how  far  to  go  will  be  taken  out 
of  our  hands  as  it  was  In  Korea,  when  we  be- 
lieved we  could  engage  In  acts  of  war  a  few 
miles  from  Chinese  borders  without  her  doing 
anything  about  it.  The  massive  intervention 
by  China  in  Korea  took  place  only  2  or  3 
years  after  the  Communists  had  taken  control 
of  the  country.  Thirteen  years  later  they  are 
much  better  prepared  to  fight  a  land  war  in 
Indochina  than  they  were  in  Korea. 

Our  brinkmanship  with  China  flies  in  the 
face  of  one  of  the  facts  of  life  we  have  long 
since  recognized  as  regards  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  that  a  great  pov.er  will  not  tolerate  hos- 
tile governments  or  the  bases  of  hoFtlle  na- 
tions on  its  Immediate  borders.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  a  Soviet  base  in  Cuba?  Or  that  we 
would  take  whatever  steps  were  necessary 
to  evict  such  a  base?  Or  that  we  will  use  all 
the  economic,  political,  and  covert  means 
at  our  disposal  to  get  rid  of  that  hostile 
government  just  90  miles  away?  Perhaps  It  is 
not  worth  war  to  us  to  get  rid  of  it;  but  we 
mean  to  limit  the  extent  of  threat  it  poses 
and  to  work  for  its  downfall. 

The  Soviet  Union  accepted  that  premise, 
just  as  we  had  accepted  it  In  1956  when  the 
Soviet  Union  took  what  steps  it  considered 
necessary  to  prevent  a  hostile  regime  from 
coming  to  power  in  Hungary.  We  deplored 
their  action  and  we  wrung  our  hands.  But 
we  have  conceded  that  Russia  will  not 
tolerate  hostile  governments  on  her  borders 
and  we  have  accepted  the  premise  as  part  of 
our  policy  in  Europe. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  apply  that  premise  to 
China  not  only  because  it  is  a  Communist 
nation  more  virulent  In  Its  aggressive 
policies  than  the  Soviet  Union  of  today.  We 
have  the  additional  emotional  and  historic 
ballast  of  generations  of  American  domina- 
tion of  whatever  part  of  Asia  we  cared  to 
dominate.  It  is  as  hard  for  many  Americans 
to  see  Asia  emerge  into  full  industrial  na- 
tionhood as  it  was  for  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  British 
Empire. 

It  was  we  who  opened  Japan  to  the  west 
against  her  wishes;  It  was  we  who  Insisted 
upon  an  "open  door"  for  all  western  nations 
to  exploit  China  equally;  it  was  we  who 
seized  and  eventually  released  the  Philippines 
from  colonialism;  and  it  was  we  who  bore  the 
battle  against  Japan  when  she  undertook  to 
make  Asia  a  Japanese  colony  instead  of  a 
white  colony. 

The  Pacific  has  historically  been  an  Ameri- 
can lake.  While  other  Western  nations  con- 
trolled large  reaches  of  it.  we  were  satisfied 
with  their  presence.  But  never  have  we  ex- 
perienced a  Western  Pacific  controlled  by  the 
people  who  lived  there,  except  for  the  brief 
period  of  Japanese  supremacy. 
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Within  a  very  few  years,  however,  the 
United  States  is  going  to  find  it  cannot  call 
the  shots  m  all  the  Pacific  without  Involving 
Itself  In  war.  this  time  not  against  only  an 
island  outpost  of  Asia,  but  against  a  third 
of  the  world's  population. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  would  be  true  if 
communism  had  never  been  Invented.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  since  1954  when  It  was 
possible  for  this  country  to  impose  a  govern- 
ment upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
virlthout  constant  fighting  to  keep  it  in  power. 
The  war  there  will  never  end  on  our  terms 
because  our  very  presence  and  our  domina- 
tion of  its  affairs  is  a  target  for  rebellion. 


IGNORING   THE   U.N.    CHARTER 

If  we  expand  the  war  into  Laos,  North 
Vietnam,  or  China,  In  the  name  of  protecting 
our  investment  in  South  Vietnam,  it  will  be 
an  outright  American  aggrandizement  of 
the  kind  we  have  not  embarked  upon  since 
the  Mexican  War.  We  will  not  only  be  m- 
viii.ig  disaster  but  will  be  flouting  every 
principle  of  international  policy  we  have 
espoused  since  World  War  II. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  our  signature  on 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  our  support  of  its  ac- 
tivities. K  our  signature  means  anything, 
it  requires  us  to  observe  article  2,  section  4: 
"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  tlireat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  state,  or  In  any 
other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Other  charter  provisions  are  specific  as  to 
the  duty  of  nations  when  they  find  them- 
selves   uivolved    In    a    dispute.      Article    33 

StitGS ' 

"Section  1.  The  parties  to  any  dispute, 
the  continuance  of  which  Is  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solu- 
tion by  negotaition,  enquiry,  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  re- 
sort to  regional  agencies  or  arrangements, 
or  other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice.  _ 

Notice  that  the  controlling  verb  is  shall. 
This  is  not  an  option  but  a  directive.  So 
far  it  has  been  Ignored  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  commonly  said  both  In  and  out  of 
government  that  the  U.N.  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  that  the  Communists  understand  noth- 
ing but  force.  However,  the  line  continues; 
maybe  at  some  future  date  we  will  find  it  to 
our  interest  to  go  to  the  U  JI.  This  supposed- 
ly sophisticated  argument  ignores  several 
points.  ^      .     ,  ._ 

First,  it  may  not  be  left  to  us  to  decide 
whether  and  when  the  issue  should  go  to 
that  bodv.  Article  35  provides  that  "any 
member  of  the  United  Nations  may  bring  any 
dispute  or  any  situation  of  the  nature  re- 
ferred to  in  article  34  (threats  to  interna- 
tional peace) ,  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Securi- 
ty Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly."  This 
means  that  if  we  wait  for  another  country 
to  invoke  article  35,  we  can  be  sure  it  wiU 
not  be  under  conditions  most  favorable  to 

US 

Second,  the  assumption  by  administration 
spokesmen  that  someday,  sometime,  somehow 
and  under  some  other  circumstances  we  will 
seek  UN.  action  is  an  admission  that  the 
issue  is  really  one  of  U.N.  jurisdiction.  What 
they  are  saying  is  that  to  adhere  to  the  Char- 
ter now  would  not  serve  American  interests: 
The  time  to  negotiate  is  when  we  dominate 
the  battlefield. 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  any  treaty 
obligation  that  does  not  serve  our  national 
interest  is  just  a  scrap  of  paper,  "niese  offi- 
cials take  the  view  that  we  may  one  day  res- 
urrect the  Charter  from  the  wastebasket 
but  not  until  we  think  it  serves  our  inter- 
ests. .    , 

If  this  is  to  be  our  policy,  then  we  are  help- 
ing to  destroy  the  United  Nations  and  all  the 
advances  In  the  rule  of  law  In  world  affairs 
that  it  represents.  This  will  undermine  our 
moral  position  and  seriously  compromise  our 


capacity  lor  calling  others  to  account  lor 
breaches  of  the  peace.  This  is  already  the 
case  in  connection  with  Mr.  Sukarno's  ag- 
gressions against  Malaysia. 

Third,  the  "fight  now,  negotiate  later"  line 
is  based  on  the  wholly  illusory  assumption 
that  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam  will  do 
what  we  refuse  to  do — negotiate  when  they 
are  losing.  Can  we  really  expect  that  when 
China  is  In  the  same  situation  in  which  she 
was  in  Korea,  she  will  negotiate  instead  of 
pouring  her  hordes  into  the  fray?  I  know 
no  reason  to  justify  either  this  wishful 
thinking  or  the  head-in-the-sand  attitude 
that  if  we  kill  enough  and  bomb  enough, 
North  Vietnam  and  Red  China  will  yield. 


trNITED     STATES     ISOLATED     IN     ASIA 

There  is  yet  another  element  to  this  prob- 
lem that  has  largely  been  ignored.  That  is 
the  isolation  we  would  create  lor  ourselves 
in  Asia. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  na- 
tion would  join  us  in  expansion  of  the  war 
into  Laos  or  North  Vietnam.  Although  a 
spokesman  for  Thailand  recently  proposed 
that  military  forces  from  other  Far  Eastern 
nations  join  the  United  States  in  the  fight- 
ing not  even  Thailand  has  actually  sent  any. 
There  are  no  British,  New  Zealand,  French, 
Filipino  or  Pakistani  forces  in  Vietnam, 
either,  yet  all  are  members  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  "Treaty  Organization,  under  whose  terms 
we  claim  we  are  acting  in  South  Vietnam. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  has  rejected  a  re- 
quest by  President  Johnson  that  Britain 
send  troops  to  join  ours.  But  so  did  the 
President  reject  Wilson's  request  that  the 
United  States  help  fry  Britain's  fish  in  Ma- 
laysia. Apparently  each  country  will  act  iml- 
laterally  In  those  places  with  a  moratorium 
on  criticism  of  any  Illegalities  or  threats  to 
world  peace  that  may  result. 

Of  SEATO  members,  only  Australia  has 
sent  a  token  force.  It  now  amounts  to  per- 
haps 60  to  70  men,  with  a  few  air  transport 
planes  and  crews  promised  for  the  future. 
That  is  the  measure  of  how  our  SEATO 
allies  feel  about  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

The  SEATO  organization.  In  the  first  meet- 
ing of  its  foreign  ministers  in  1955.  adopted 
what  amounts  to  a  bylaw  requiring  that  all 
action  taken  by  the  treaty  organization  shall 
be  by  unanimous  agreement.  Flat  opposi- 
tion by  France  and  Pakistan  has  foreclosed 
any  formal  military  action  in  Vietnam  by 
SEAXO 

Indeed,  the  largest  newspaper  In  Pakistan. 
Jang,  recently  editorialized: 

"As  long  as  the  United  States  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  area  she  will  continue  to  In- 
volve countries  of  the  area  in  war.  This  is 
because  the  United  States  is  out  to  encircle 
and  destroy  the  People"s  Republic  of  China." 
Even  Australia  is  expressing  alarm  about 
the  possible  escalation  of  the  war.  The 
Daily  Mirror  of  Sydney,  a  relatively  conserva- 
tive Australian  paper,  said  on  November  26: 

"don't  bomb  HANOI 

"There  are  ominous  signs  that  renewed  ef- 
forts are  about  to  be  made  In  Washington  to 
stampede  the  Johnson  administration  into 
agreeing  to  bomb  North  Vietnam. 

"This  would  be  the  last  throw  in  an  effort 
to  end  the  civil  war  that  has  racked  South 
Vietnam  for  so  long. 

"Anv  such  reckless  action  could  well  prove 
to  be  disastrous.  At  the  best  it  is  not  likely 
to  achieve  Its  objective.  At  its  worst,  it 
could  start  a  Korea-type  war.  with  Chinese 
intervention,  which  might  spread  nobody 
knows  where. 

"Two  of  the  most  influential  British  news- 
papers, the  Guardian  and  the  Times,  con- 
demn the  proposal  to  extend  the  war.  The 
Guardian  savs  that  even  If  the  present  prop- 
aganda campaign  Is  merely  designed  to  put 
the  United  States  in  a  better  bargaining  posi- 
tion. It  still  does  not  seem  a  good  idea. 

"The  Times  says  that  the  dangers  'scarcely 
need  pointing  out.'    One  of  the  risks.  It  says, 
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Is  of  Chinese  Intervention,  and  it  adds:  'One 
of  the  fallacies  of  the  past  5  years  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been  that  the  guerrillas  in  the 
south  were  a  creation  of  the  north  and  not 
a  genuine  revolt  against  misgovernment." 

"Tlie  French,  who  have  bitter  cause  to 
know  more  about  the  situation  in  Indochina 
than  anybody  else,  also  oppose  bombing 
North  Vietnam. 

•'After  16  years  of  ruinous  civil  war  surely 
commonsense  would  dictate  to  Washington 
that  a  political,  not  a  military  solution,  is  the 
answer." 

Although  India  is  the  one  country  of  Asia 
most  threatened  by  China,  even  India  has  no 
desire  to  see  a  war  break  out,  because  in  con- 
ditions of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
anyone  in  Asia,  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
used  sooner  or  later.  Moreover,  like  Aus- 
tralia. India  knows  that  in  war,  nations  lose 
control  of  events.  Nations  are  controlled 
by  wars,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Prime  Minister  Shastri  of  India  has  just 
recently  renewed  his  request  that  the  United 
States  seek  a  negotiated  and  not  a  military 
solution.  And  Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan 
has  closed  his  talks  with  President  Johnson 
without  committing  his  country  to  an  en- 
dorsement or  condemnation  of  anyone  in 
southeast  Asia.  That  is  the  most  sym- 
pathetic view  of  our  position  among  any  of 
the  leading  nations  of  Asia. 

How  much  further  do  we  want  to  dig  our- 
selves Into  this  pit,  started  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  deepened  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration? 

FUTURE  OF  UNrrED  STATES  IN  ASIA  UP  TO 
PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 

That  question  is  going  to  have  to  be  an- 
swered by  President  Johnson  alone.  It  is  too 
bad  that  all  these  chickens  have  all  come 
home  to  roost  on  his  doorstep;  but  there 
they  are. 

The  resolution  passed  last  August  by  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  a  blank  check  to 
Use  force  In  Asia.  As  a  legal  statement  it 
means  little:  but  It  was  sought  and  given  as 
a  political  backstop.  On  two  other  occasions, 
similar  resolutions  authorizing  a  President  to 
use  armed  force  In  given  areas  led  right 
straight  to  war.  One  was  with  Mexico  in 
1846  and  a  second  was  with  Spain  in  1898. 
Those  resolutions,  like  the  current  one.  were 
supposed  to  prevent  war  by  warning  an  ad- 
versary of  our  intentions.  But  both  had  to 
be  followed  by  declarations  of  war. 

The  question  now  is  whether  President 
Johnson  can  bring  himself  to  do  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  Asia  to  escape  an 
expanded  war:  to  bring  other  interested  par- 
ties Into  a  multilateral  political  agreement 
for  southeast  Asia. 

This  could  take  the  form  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Jurisdiction  along  the  lines  proposed  so 
wisely  by  President  Roosevelt:  or  it  could 
take  the  form  of  seeking  a  SEATO  action 
that  would  police  South  Vietnam  while  a 
political  solution  is  developed;  or  it  could 
take  the  form  of  a  new  14-nation  conference 
among  the  same  nations  that  arranged  the 
1954  Geneva  accord. 

The  further  we  go  in  expanding  the  war — 
the  more  agreements  we  violate  and  the  more 
people  we  kill  in  the  name  of  peace — the 
more  military  opposition  we  harden  against 
us  in  North  Vietnam  and  China — the  more 
we  alienate  ourselves  from  the  now-Com- 
munist nations  in  that  part  of  the  world — 
the  more  Impossible  any  peaceful  solution 
becomes 

In  the  last  10  years,  we  have  learned  that 
we  are  not  masters  of  events  In  Vietnam, 
despite  our  billions  of  dollars  and  our  thou- 
sands of  troops  on  the  scene.  It  has  not 
been  shown  that  any  stepped-up  investment 
of  blood  or  money  will  make  us  masters. 

It  still  is  not  too  late  for  President  John- 
son to  lead  the  American  people  out  of  this 
morass.  Whether  he  leads  us  out  or  further 
in.  will  be  the  first  great  test  of  his  admin- 
istration. 


IDEA  FOR  SEA-GRANT  COLLEGES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
is  convinced  that  going  to  the  moon  is 
a  worthwhile  objective  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lai's  for  this  purpose.  As  it  should  have 
been,  this  decision  was  reached  after 
considerable  public  and  private  study 
and  debate.  Now.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
national  recognition  be  given  to  a  rela- 
tively unexplored  frontier  right  here  on 
earth  which  holds  countless  riches  and 
the  key  to  solving  many  of  the  problems 
posed  by  a  mushrooming  population.  I 
speak  of  the  oceans,  which  many  scien- 
tists claim  we  know  relatively  less  about 
than  the  surface  of  the  moon.  In  view 
of  the  recent  camera  probes  of  the  moon's 
surface,  these  scientists  may  be  right. 

Yet.  the  oceans  cover  two-thirds  of 
the  globe's  surface.  In  a  world  where 
at  least  500  million  humans  suffer  from 
extreme  critical  deficiencies  of  animal 
proteins,  the  seas  contain  untapped  sup- 
plies of  fish,  shellfish,  and  crustaceans. 
The  oceans  also  contain  most  of  the 
earth's  minerals.  Many  of  the  nations — 
faced  with  searing  droughts — are  washed 
by  these  same  mineral-saturated  waters. 

In  connection  with  problems  of  the 
scope  of  the  oceans  and  our  mastei-y  of 
them  on  an  international  basis,  I  well 
recall  how  much  we  have  yet  to  learn 
from  my  experience  as  an  American  dele- 
gate to  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization— IMCO — in  London  in  1959. 

The  seas  also  present  some  unique 
problems  to  us  as  a  nation.  Marine 
pollution  in  terms  of  chemicals,  sewage, 
water  temperatures,  and — in  some  case — 
radioactive  materials  is  a  growing  threat 
to  the  fishing,  shellfishing,  and  recrea- 
tion industries.  As  the  population  ex- 
pands and  new  industrial  complexes  rise, 
these  problems  will  become  more  press- 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  our  fishing  fleets  face  the 
prospect  of  being  forced  from  the  high 
seas  because  of  economic  pressures  and 
unnecessary  technological  lags.  Once  the 
second  largest  fishing  nation  in  the  world 
we  now  stand  fifth  after  Peru,  Japan, 
Red  China,  and  Russia. 

Other  leading  nations  of  the  world  are 
becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
oceans  and  their  potentials  of  research 
and  development  in  food  supply,  mineral 
resources,  and  military  application. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  idea  for  the 
Great  Society,  I  am  sure,  thinks  in  terms 
of  the  contribution  to  be  made  in  the 
years  ahead  by  the  mighty  seas.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated  in  a  message  to 
Congress: 

Knowledge  of  the  oceans  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  Our  very  survival  may 
hinge  upon  It. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and 
challenges,  but  what  are  we  doing  about 
them?  As  a  nation,  are  we  doing 
enough?  What  should  we  be  doing  that 
we  are  not?  Specifically  what  benefits 
can  be  realized  from  greater  efforts  in  the 
marine  sciences?  I  would  like  to  try 
and  answer  some  of  these  questions  to- 
day, not  only  because  of  Rhode  Island's 
long  heritage  as  a  marine-oriented  State, 
but  also  because  of  the  benefits  that  the 
Nation  and  the  world  can  realize. 


Fortunately,  the  economic  potential  of 
developing  our  marine  resources  has  been 
documented  vei-y  carefully  by  a  distin- 
guished committee  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council.  This  group  reported  that  with- 
in the  next  10  to  15  years  oceanographic 
research  could  bring  benefits — either  in 
annual  savings  or  new  annual  produc- 
tion— worth  $5.7  billion.  The  areas  where 
these  benefits  could  be  realized  are  in 
fisheries,  the  development  of  ocean-floor 
mineral  deposits,  improved  long-range 
weather  forecasting,  improved  near- 
shore  sewage  disposal  methods,  expan- 
sion of  near-shore  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, and  lower  shipping  costs  to  the 
United  States.  These  benefits  are  in 
addition  to  those  that  would  acciiie  to 
our  national  defense  effort.  This  factor 
should  not  be  overlooked,  since  past  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  ocean  conditions 
and  processes  influence  all  phases  of  na- 
val activities. 

There  is  also  every  indication  that 
given  the  proper  assistance  and  the  right 
atmosphere,  many  private  companies 
will  step  up  their  maiine  research  and 
development  activities,  creating  signifi- 
cant new  industries  and  jobs. 

Keeping  what  I  have  said  in  mind,  it 
is  apparent  that  steps  toward  tapping 
these  vast  ocean  resources  depend— at 
least  initially — on  Federal  and  State  sup- 
port of  research  in  the  marine  sciences. 
The  Federal  Government  has  partially 
recognized  its  responsibilities  in  this  re- 
spect with  sharply  increased  budgets  for 
oceanographic  research.  In  fiscal  1958, 
the  first  time  the  Government  surveyed 
its  spending  in  this  field,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  $23  million  was  being  spent. 
In  1963,  the  total  had  climbed  to  $124 
million.  The  projections  for  1972  are 
that  the  Federal  oceanographic  effort 
may  have  a  $350  million  budget  or  more. 

The  Fedei-al  plans  are  fine  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  I  believe  there  are  some  big 
gaps  in  our  thinking.    Let  me  explain. 

Some  interesting  parallels  have  been 
drawn  between  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  our  country  and  the  slow  decline  in 
the  fishing  industry. 

I  am  particularly  conscious  of  the  role 
that  fish  and  ocean  products  can  have  in 
fulfilling  human  protein  requirements 
from  my  role  as  Coast  Guard  ofiBcer  in 
charge  of  the  restoration  of  the  Sicilian 
fishing  industry  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  when  our  objective  was  to  feed  the 
hungry  Sicilian  people  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  1820  one  American  fanner  was  pro- 
ducing enough  food,  fiber,  and  related 
products  for  himself  and  four  other  peo- 
ple. Today,  this  farmer's  descendants 
produce  enough  food  to  feed  himself  and 
31  others,  including  5  persons  in  for- 
eign countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  fishennen — par- 
ticularly in  this  country — are  hunters  in 
an  environment  they  don't  understand 
too  well.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the 
American  fishing  fleet  was  from  11  to  50 
years  old  in  1962,  according  to  statistics 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  This  agency  reported  that 
the  average  medium-sized  trawler  fish- 
ing North  Atlantic  waters  was  built  in 
1941.     Small  trawlers  are  even  older— 
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the  average  vessel  having  been  built  in 


1938. 


Meanwhile,  we  are  faced  by  Increased 
foS  competition.     In  April  1964  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  reported 
That  for  the  first  time  imports  provided 
iv?     half   the   U.S.   supply   of   fishery 
oroducts.    Nevertheless,  the  fishing  in- 
dusti-y  employs-either  directly  or  indi- 
^„ctlv_over  500,000  people  and  fisher- 
men received,  according  to  the  latest 
available  statistics,  over  $370  milhon  for 
the  r  catch.     It  can  be  conservatively 
estimated  that  you  should  multiply  the 
^tter  figure  by  three  or  four  to  get  the 
true  value  of  the  catch  to  the  American 
economy.     In  this  case,  we  are  talking 
about  an  industry  worth  m  excess  of  $1 
billion  which  is  slowly  being  eroded  away 
by  foreign  competition  and  lagging  tech- 
nological progress. 

The  answer.  I  believe,  is  something 
that  has  been  called  sea-grant  colleges, 
similar  in  concept  to  the  land-grant  col- 
leges which  have  done  so  much  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Within  the  sea-grant 
universities  could  be  colleges  of  aquacul- 
ture  marine  aquacultural  experiment 
stations,  fishery  extension  services,  and 
seagoing  fishing  port  agents. 

At  first  glance,  this  whole  idea  may  be 
a  bit  startling,  but  it  has  been  advanced 
by  serious  and  knowing  marine  scientists. 
I  think  the  Congress  should  do  its  part 
in  advancing  the  idea,  and  I  intend  to 
explore  this  concept  further.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  idea  is  already  evolving 
and  taking  form  because  it  makes  sense 
and  is  in  reality  a  necessity  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fishing  industry. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Rhode  Is- 
land has  already  taken  the  leadership 
in  this  direction.  The  nucleus  for  this 
leadership  is  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  wliich  has  been  doing  basic  re- 
search in  oceanography  and  the  marine 
sciences  since  1937.  when  it  established 
a  small  laboratory  at  the  mouth  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay. 

In  the  short  span  of  less  than  three 
decades,  this  small  laboratory  has  grown 
into  a  $7  million  marine  research  com- 
plex that  includes  Federal,  State,  and 
universitv  facilities.    It  is  also  the  head- 
quarters  for   the   University   of   Rhode 
Island  Graduate  School  of  Oceanogra- 
phv,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Nation,  and 
the  home  port  for  the  180-foot  research 
vessel.  Trident.    Here  within  a  few  years 
at  least  400  persons  will  be  working  in 
the  marine  sciences.     Here  too  will  be 
trained  a  significant  number  of  the  new 
generation  of  occanographers,  since  the 
universitv  is  one  of  only  six  in  the  coun- 
try that  trains  scientists  in  all  aspects  of 
oceanography. 

This  brief  background  and  a  bit  more 
bears  on  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

During  the  decades  that  Rhode  Island 
was  rising  to  prominence  in  oceanogra- 
phy, tlie  role  of  agriculture  in  the  State 
was  declining.  As  a  result  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island's  College  of  Agri- 
culture shifted  its  emphasis.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  many 
ways  this  was  done,  but  significantly  the 
college  has  directed  some  of  its  attention 
lo  the  fishermen  who  were  very  obviously 
in  desperate  need  of  help. 

Today,  the  university  has  a  depart- 
ment of  food  and  resource  economics  in 


the  college  of  agriculture  that  works 
closely  with  fishermen  and  other  maririe 
interests.  A  universitywlde  marine  sci- 
ences program  has  promoted  research 
in  waterfront  development,  shore  stabi- 
lization, sand  dune  control,  fishery  mar- 
keting, the  production  of  phannaceuti- 
cals  from  marine  organisms,  fishery  pop- 
ulations and  management,  pollution,  and 
radioactive  contamination  of  the  marme 
environment  to  name  a  few  areas. 

In  addition,  the  faculty  members  m- 
volvcd  in  this  work  have  sought  to  make 
their  knowledge  and  findings  available 
by  serving  as  consultants  to  industry  and 
government  agencies  by  speaking  before 
interested  groups,  by  articles  and  papers, 
and  by  a  series  of  annual  forums  for  New 
England  fishern.en. 

The  university  is  now  studying  the  idea 
too  of  initiating  a  program  in  fisheries 
technology  to  train  novice  fishermen.s 

In  my  office,  there  are  two  maps  de- 
picting the  last  physical  frontier  on  our 
planet  One  shows  the  ocean  deeps  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  the  other  Nan-agansett 
Bay  and  the  bordering  ocean.  In  my 
State,  we  have  for  generations  been  sea 
and  navy  minded— from  early  colonial 

days. 

I  have  cited  what  is  happening  m 
Rhode  Island  because  I  am  excited  about 
the  future  possibilities  and  the  events 
give  some  inkling  of  what  "sea  grant 
universities  might  accomplish  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

If  nothing  else.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  take  steps  to  initiate  a  Federal 
extension  program  in  fisheries  and  re- 
lated areas  of  marine  sciences.    We  need 
people  who  can  review  the  extensive  re- 
search that  has  already  been  done  and 
take. steps  to  put  it  into  practical  use. 
We  need  people  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  researchers  and  the  people 
v.ho  can  benefit  from  this  research.   The 
place  for  these  people  is  in  the  univer- 
sities.   Fishermen  who  are  already  op- 
erating on  a  narrow  profit  margin  can- 
not be  expected  to  take  time  out  to  adapt 
exnerimental  gear  to  their  own  uses,  even 
though  in  the  long  run  it  might  be  the 
most  profitable  thing  to  do.    These  men 
cannot  be  expected  to  try  and  catch  new 
species  of  marine  organisms,  even  though 
this  might  open  up  vast  new  markets. 

Let  us  take  note  of  two  vei-y  specific  in- 
stances where  a  fisheries  extension  pro- 
gram would  be  of  benefit. 

Right  now  North  Atlantic  fishermen 
traditionally  trawl  along  the  bottom  to 
fill  their  holds  with  fish.    Yet— as  any 
biological  oceanographer  will  tell  you— 
many  valuable  species  are  found  in  mid- 
watcr  depths.    These  fish  escape  bottom 
nets.    The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries has  done  pioneering  work  in  devel- 
oping midv.-ater  trawl  methods  on  the 
west  coast.     Hearing  about  this,  some 
fishermen   at   Point  Judith,   R.I..   have 
said  they  would  like  to  try  and  adapt 
these  techniques  to  local  conditions  and 
boats.   But  this  requires  technical  assist- 
ance, time  away  from  the  fishing  banks, 
and  tying  up  a  boat  and  crew  for  days. 
How  many  fishermen  can  afford  this? 
Where  do  they  turn  for  help? 

Another  illustration  involves  the  so- 
called  deep  sea  red  crab  which  is  found 
in  abundance  along  the  continental  shelf 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cuba.    Catches  of 


3.000  to  4,000  pounds  of  these  crabs  have 
been  obtained  by  deep-sea  lobstermen  in 
1-hour  tow.  However,  these  crabs  are 
considered  a  nuisance  and  are  dumped 
back  into  the  sea. 

Scientists  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic Institute  have  known  about  these 
crabs  for  years.  A  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  taste  panel  said  the  quality, 
texture,  and  palatability  of  crabs  cooked 
at  sea  and  frozen  was  "good." 

Although  you  can't  purchase  these 
crabs  in  your  grocery  store,  you  can  find 
plenty  of  similar  frozen  and  canned 
products  from  Japan  and  other  foreign 
nations.  Yet  successful  marketing  of  the 
American  red  crab,  is  a  definite  pos- 
sibility, according  to  a  University  of 
Rhode  Island  scientist.  The  problems 
of  how  to  preserve  the  crab  catch  and 
how  to  process  it  cheaply — once  it  gets 
ashore — are  being  investigated. 

There  is  considerable  room  for  ex- 
pansion of  imaginative  university-based 
programs  of  this  nature,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  can  ask  the  States  alone  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  a  nationwide  system 
of  sea-grant  universities.  Nor  shoiild 
there  be  as  many  sea-grant  universities 
as  there  are  land-grant  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Improved  communcations  techniques 
and  new  modes  of  transportation  make  a 
State-by-state  system  of  sea-grant  uni- 
versities  unnecessary.  I  envison  pos- 
sibly a  dozen  or  more  such  centers  serv- 
ing various  regions  in  the  cotmtry.  These 
should  also  be  centers  of  excellence  for 
the  entire  broad  range  of  oceanographic 
studies.  The  universities  could  be  the 
focal  point  for  vast  research  and  develop- 
ment complexes  involving  the  Federal 
Government,  private  industry,  and  fish- 
ing interests. 

These  centers  of  excellence  in  the 
marine  sciences  should  be  fostered  and 
developed  in  those  areas  that  have  made 
a  beginning  and  have  the  capabilities 
and  resources  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Obviously,  geography  too  is  an  important 
consideration. 

I  believe  such  a  marine  science  com- 
plex is  well  on  its  way  toward  develop- 
ment in  the  region  stretching  from  New- 
London,  Conn.,  through  Rhode  Island  to 
Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Within  the  75-mile  span  from  Electric 
Boat  in  New  London  to  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic    Institution    are    major 
fishing  ports,  companies  like  Raytheon. 
Electric  Boat  and  United  Nuclear,  several 
important  Navy  installations,  including 
the  U.S.   Naval  Underwater   Ordnance 
Station  at  Newport,  universities.  Federal 
research  laboratories,  a  research  reactor, 
and    most    importantly    a    considerable 
number  of  people  with  experience  and 
advanced  degrees  in  the  marine  sciences. 
Working  together  with  the  proper  as- 
sistance and  encouragement,  these  peo- 
ple can  make  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  national  welfare  and  the  advance- 
ment of  science. 

At  this  time  in  our  history,  I  believe 
this  Nation  is  on  the  threshhold  of  a  new, 
bold,  and  imaginative  era  in  which  the 
Science  of  Oceanography  will  play  an 
immense  role.  Within  the  next  decade. 
I  foresee  we  will  take  giant  steps  forward 
in  this  area  to  keep  our  Nation  strong  ui 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world. 
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Already  there  are  a  number  of  bills 
before  the  Congress  to  advance  our  so- 
ciety through  the  potentials  of  the  great 
oceans  that  wash  our  shores.  I  am 
happy  to  be  cosponsor  of  the  Magnuson 
bill  in  the  Senate  which  would  provide 
among  other  things  for  expanded  re- 
search in  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
establish  a  National  Oceanographic 
Council  and  preserve  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  oceano- 
graphic and  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

It  is  very  possible,  I  believe,  we  will 
someday  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
embark  on  a  great  program  comparable 
perhaps  even  to  our  effort  in  space  and 
perhaps  equally  as  important,  if  not 
more  so.  in  exploring,  developing,  and 
harvesting  the  seas.  And.  I  believe,  my 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  already  en- 
dowed with  the  advantages  of  geography 
and  scientific  facilities  and  know-howT 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  in 
this  vital,  progressive  and  perhaps  even 
survival  endeavor. 


MEDICARE   TESTIMONY,   MAY   7 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  today  continued  its 
hearing  on  H.R.  6675.  Five  witnesses 
presented  testimony  dealing  with  what 
we  have  commonly  come  to  call  medi- 
care. I  offer  once  more,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  appear  in  the 
Record,  a  brief  summai-y  digest,  prepared 
by  my  staff  and  entirely  unofficial,  of  the 
testimony  of  the  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERICAN    XURSIN'G    HOME    ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Becker,  clergyman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lutheran  Church  and  administrator  of 
the  Lincoln  Luthern  Home.  Racine.  Wis., 
president  since  1960  of  the  Wisconsin  Nurs- 
ing Home  Association.  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  comprises  over  5,000  nurs- 
ing homes,  including  10  to  15  percent  non- 
profit homes. 

1.  Proposes  amendment  to  allow  conversion 
of  home  health  visits  to  additional  nursing 
home  days  at  2  for  1.  allowing  a  maximum 
of  25  added  nursing  home  days  Instead  of  50 
home  visits  (out  of  the  100  available) .  This 
would  parallel  (in  section  1832)  provisions 
for  converting  unused  hospital  days  Into 
nursing  home  days  (section  1812). 

2.  Proposes  deletion  of  "listing"  (section 
1863)  as  inappropriate  In  a  standards  sec- 
tion, leaving  the  secretary  to  consult  with 
"national  (listing  or)  accrediting  bodies." 
Section  1865  on  accreditation  should  specify 
the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Nursing  Homes,  whose  chairman  Is  also  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accred- 
itation of  Hospitals. 

3.  Proposes  additional  specification  (sec- 
tion 1867)  of  membership  in  the  Health  In- 
surance Benefits  Advisory  Council  by  at  least 
1  representative  of  nonprofit  and  1  of 
proprietary  niu-sing  homes  among  the  16 
members. 

4.  Nursing  home  provisions  should  take  ef- 
fect at  the  same  time  as  hospital  provisions, 
not  6  months  later.  Otherwise  nursing  home 
patients  will  seek  transfer  to  hr>spitals  at 
greater  cost  in  order  to  receive  benefits.  The 
3 -day  hospital  stay  for  nursing  home  eli- 
gibility should  likewise  be  eliminated  to 
avoid  "caravans  of  ambulances"  shifting  pa- 
tients to  secure  eligibility. 

5.  Proposes  added  standards:  Fire-resistant 
building;  disaster  plan;  a  planned  program 


of   nursing   c.nre;    xmlform   accounting  sys- 
tem (section  1861(J)). 

KAISER   FOUNDATION    HEALTH    PLAN.    INC. 

Dr.  Clifford  H.  Keene.  general  manager. 
Plan  "provides  most  of  the  hospital  and 
medical  care  services  for  over  1,200.000  per- 
sons through  14  hospital-based  medical  cen- 
ters and  29  outpatient  clinics." 

1.  Supports  health  care  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  believes  they  can  be  improved  to 
give  (a)  better  health  care  and  (b)  incen- 
tives for  controlling  costs. 

2.  Choice  of  plans  should  be  furnished 
comparable  to  the  choice  offered  in  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  program. 

3.  Direct  service  plans  (Kaiser.  Health  In- 
surance Plan  of  New  York,  etc.)  have  direct 
responsibility  for  their  own  facilities  and 
staff.  This  provides  "a  built-in  Incentive 
for  economy  of  operation  not  present  in  the 
'fee-for-service'  method  of  payment  for  medi- 
cal care."  since  increased  treatment  or  hos- 
pitalization does  not  Increase  income.  "Fee- 
for-servlce"  plans  should  be  provided  as  "the 
dominant  pattern  in  this  country"  but 
should  not  be  exclusive. 

4.  There  should  be  a  financial  incentive 
lor  effective  utilization  controls. 

RICHARD  S.  WILBUR.  M.D. 

Internist,  partner  In  Palo  Alto  Medical 
Clinic,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

1.  Protection  should  be  against  medical 
catastrophe,  but  the  proposed  coverage  goes 
"well  beyond"  this.  "Total  health  care"  pro- 
grams encourage  increased  utilization,  in- 
creased costs  of  administration  without 
comparable  health  values.  Result  will  be 
depletion  of  benefits  fund. 

2.  The  program  should  be  restricted  "to 
those  people  who  must  have  help  now." 

3.  "Ordinary  working  doctors"  should  be 
consultants  iij  rewriting  the  bill. 

4.  A  separate  "health  oriented"  agency 
should  administer  the  plan. 

SHIRLEY   POWELL  MARLOW 

Mrs.  Marlow  is  "a  southern  housewife," 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

1.  Strongly  opposes  the  bill. 

2.  Main  objection:  It  tries  to  shift  a  basic 
personal   moral   obligation   to   Government. 

3.  "Medicare"  Is  already  "a  pretty  cruel 
hoax,"  not  doing  what  many  expect. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETT  OF  INTERNAL  MEDICINE 

Dr.  Malcolm  S.  M.  Watts,  San  Francisco. 
Society  has  8,000  members. 

1.  All  diagnostic  services  ordinarily  super- 
vised by  physicians  should  be  in  the 
voluntary  rather  than  basic  coverage. 

2.  Diagnostic  service  should  not  be  tied  to 
hospital  controlled  facilities  only;  should 
include  physicians'  offices  and  laboratories 
as  well. 

3.  A  choice  of  programs  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Health  Bene- 
fit Plan  should  be  Included. 

4.  Benefits  "should  be  extended  to  include 
truly  catastrophic  Illness  for  the  perhaps 
2  to  4  percent  of  beneficiaries  who  will  really 
need  it." 

5.  Administration  should  be  by  "a  quasi- 
independent  governmental  board  or  conv- 
mission." 


it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  that 


VOTING  RIGHTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy],  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  numbered 
162,  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  numbered  124, 
offered  by  tne  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  to  he  charged  to  the  time 
allotted  to  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  lie  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
to  himself? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  deals  with  a 
subject  that  has  been  the  concern  of 
Congress  for  almost  30  years.  In  1942, 
1943.  1945.  1947.  and  1949  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  statutes  abolish- 
ing poll  taxes  in  Federal  elections,  while, 
in  the  Senate,  this  issue  was  not  allowed 
to  come  to  a  vote.  In  1942,  and  again  in 
1950,  the  poll  tax  requirement  for  voting 
was  abolished  by  act  of  Congress  for  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Just  3  years  ago. 
under  the  very  able  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  we  passed  the  24th 
amendment. 

We  have  debated  this  matter  for  so 
many  years  because  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  in  their  hearts  that,  used  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  the  poll  tax  is  not 
right.  It  is  not  logical.  It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  principles  of  our  form 
of  free  government  to  tell  a  man  that, 
in  order  to  vote,  he  must  pay  a  tax. 

Who  are  we  protecting  by  abolishing 
the  poll  tax?  We  are  protecting  the 
Negro  farmworker  in  Greenville.  Miss.. 
whose  average  income  is  $12  a  week,  and 
to  whom  the  family  poll  tax  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  1  day's  pay.  We  are  protect- 
ing the  sharecropper  in  Alabama  who 
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Piims  $2  a  day  and  does  not  get  paid 
nntU  the  cotton  comes  in.  but  who  never- 
Sess  must  pay  his  poll  tax  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  We  are  saying  to 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people: 
••We  will  not  stand  by  and  see  your  right 
to  vote  taken  away  because  you  are  poor 
and  have  had  no  economic  opportunity. 
We  will  not  single  you  out  of  all  the 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
place  an  economic  hardship  on  your 
right  to  vote." 

The  voting  rights  bill  before  us,  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sented to  us  so  eloquently,  as  we  all  re- 
member, at  the  time  of  the  crisis  m 
Selma  Ala.,  will  have  its  greatest  effect 
in  State  elections.    It  is  designed  to  give 
Negro  citizens  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  choice  of  their  sheriffs,  their  mayors, 
their  State  legislators,  and  their  Gover- 
nor—all the  State  and  local  officeholders 
whose  activities  have  such  an  impact  on 
their  lives— including   the   officeholders 
who  have  been  so  prominent  in  discrim- 
inatory practices  against  Negro  citizens. 
Because   of    the    importance    of    these 
offices  to  the  lives  of  these  people,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of   the   Senate   know   in 
their  hearts  that  it  is  neither  right,  nor 
logical,  nor  in  keeping  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  form  of  free  government  to 
tell  a  man  that  in  order  to  vote  in  a  State 
or  local  election  he  must  pay  a  tax. 

All  of  us  who  are  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  believe  that  the  leadership, 
in  its  bill,  has  recognized  these  principles 
just  as  the  great  majority  of  Senators 
recognize  it. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  the  interest  they  have  shown 
in  this  subject. 

First.  The  leadership  undertook  to  put 
in  a  provision,  which  is  the  present  sec- 
tion 9,  stating  that  there  was  evidence 
that  poll  taxes  denied  the  right  to  vote, 
and  directing  the  Attorney  General  to 
forthwith  make  a  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  poll  taxes  in  the  four  States 
that  still  have  th^m. 

This  is  extremely  significant.  It  shows 
that  the  leadership  and  the  Senators  who 
sponsored  this  amendment  have  the  same 
strong  feeling  about  poll  taxes  and  are 
working  toward  the  same  end. 

I  also  commend  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  this  is- 
sue. The  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  concerned  with  developing  ways  and 
means  of  insuring  the  abolition  of  poll 
taxes  in  State  elections.  This  is  typical 
of  the  leadership  in  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
given  this  country,  both  in  his  present 
position  and  before. 

We  are  all  agreed  on  purpose.  We  dis- 
agree only  on  how  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  The  nine  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  who  introduced  the 
original  ban  on  the  poll  tax  have  been 
joined  in  cosponsorship  of  the  amend- 
ment we  are  now  considering  by  30  other 
Senators  of  both  parties.  With  all  due 
respect  for  both  the  ability  and  sincer- 
ity of  the  authors  of  the  substitute,  we 
believe  that: 

Our  methods  will  work  and  theirs  may 
not. 


Our  method  will  work  quickly  while 
theirs  will  work  slowly. 

Ours  clearly  expresses  the  policy  of 
Congress  in  this  area  while  theirs  leaves 
the  making  of  policy  to  the  courts. 

First,  let  me  state  what  our  amendment 
does.  It  does  not  outlaw  the  poll  tax, 
it  merely  says  that  the  right  to  vote 
cannot  be  conditioned  on  its  payment. 
Many  States  have  poll  taxes  today,  but 
collect  them  in  other  ways  than  by  deny- 
ing people  the  right  to  vote.  Only  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Texas 
make  payment  a  precondition  of  voting 
in  all  State  and  local  elections.  It  is  to 
the  people  in  these  States  that  our 
amendment  is  directed. 

First,  our  amendment  makes  a  strong 
congressional  declaration  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  poll  tax  requirement  for 
voting  is  necessary  to  secure  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  against  denial 
or  abridgement. 

Secondly,  our  bill  forbids  the  collec- 
tion of  such  a  tax  as  a  precondition  of 
voting.    It  orders  the  Attorney  General 
to  sue  forthwith  against  any  State  or 
local   voting   official   who   threatens   to 
enforce  such  a  tax.    In  this  we  have 
tried  to  stay  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
procedure  laid  down  by  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  bill.     They  seek  a  court  test  of 
constitutionality.    We  seek  a  court  test 
of  constitutionality.    But  we   sincerely 
believe  that  the  chance  of  a  favorable  de- 
cision by  the  Court  will  be  immensely 
strengthened  under  our  version.    That 
is  why  I  hope  all  who  feel  strongly  about 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  will  vote  with  us. 
Let  me  explain  why  we  believe  our  ver- 
sion will  do  better  in  court: 

First,  we  make  a  strong  congressional 
declaration  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  voting  requirement  is  neces- 
sary. The  courts  always  give  a  great 
weight  to  such  declarations  by  Congress. 
The  courts  have  said  that  they  do  this 
because  Congress  does  have  the  ability  to 
review  the  whole  situation  and  gather  all 
the  evidence,  while  the  courts  can  only 
look  at  the  facts  of  the  case  before  them. 
Congress  can  declare  a  national  policy, 
while  the  courts  can  only  decide  the 
pending  cases. 

The  bill  we  are  seeking  to  amend  does 
not  have  a  declaration  of  national  policy. 
It  merely  says  that  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  Congress.  But  what  does 
it  do  with  this  evidence?  It  does  not 
take  any  action  on  it.  It  merely  passes 
it  on  to  the  courts.  A  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence is  presented  to  Congress  on  many 
subjects.  But  if  Congress  does  not  do 
anything  with  it  the  evidence  certainly 
loses  persuasiveness. 

Our  amendment  does  take  action- on 
the  evidence.  It  does  so  by  prohibiting 
States  and  political  subdivisions  from 
enforcing  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement 
for  voting.  And  that  action,  in  our 
judgment,  is  going  to  be  crucial  to  the 
court  test.  Until  Congress  acts— and 
this  is  a  very  important  point — until 
Congress  acts,  all  the  courts  can  do  is 
decide  whether  existing  State  poll  tax 
voting  requirements  are  constitutional. 
The  courts  have  never  outlawed  such  a 
statute  even  though  cases  have  been  be- 


fore the  courts  in  varying  postures  on 
four  or  five  occasions.    But  once  Con- 
gress acts,  the  only  question  then  before 
the  courts  is  whether  the  act  of  Con- 
gress is  reasonable.    Under  our  version 
all  the  Attorney  General  has  to  do  when 
he  goes  into  court  is  show  that  Congress 
could  reasonably  arrive  at  the  declara- 
tion that  prohibition  of  the  poll  tax  was 
necessary  to  secure  constitutional  rights. 
Mr.   President,  the   Nation's   leading 
authority  on  constitutional  law  is  Prof. 
Paul   Freund,    of    the   Harvard   School 
of  Law.    He  is  universally  recognized  as 
such.    It  was  he  who  spoke  at  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter.    It  is  he  who 
is  editing  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  Congress  has  authorized  and 
funded.     He  says  on  this  subject,  and  I 
quote: 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  under  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  that  cannot  be 
avoided  by  forcing  Issues  of  voting  rights 
Into  the  courts  vrtthout  the  benefit  of  con- 
gressional declarations  of  policy,  experience 
and  judgment. 

He  does  not  say  evidence.  He  says 
declarations  of  policy.  This  is  what  our 
amendment  has  and  the  present  bUl  does 
not  have. 

We  have  received  expressions  of  sup- 
port for  the  constitutionality  of  our 
amendment  from  experts  all  over  the 
country.  They  include  the  dean  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  the  associate  dean  of 
the  St.  Louis  University  Law  School, 
professors  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
Law  School  and  many  others.  But  no 
one  has  stated  the  issue  more  succinctly 
than  Professor  Freund.  And  with  all 
respect  to  the  distinguished  constitu- 
tional lawyers  in  this  Chamber,  I  think 
his  views  are  entitled  to  the  most  care- 
ful consideration. 

What  the  question  really  gets  down  to 
is  this: 

We  all  want  a  quick  Court  determina- 
tion of  constitutionality.  We  all  want 
the  Attorney  General  to  go  into  court  as 
soon  as  he  can. 

Are  we  going  to  send  him  in  there 
with  the  strongest  possible  case?  Are  we 
going  to  give  him  a  strong  declaration 
and  action  by  Congress  so  he  will  be 
in  the  best  possible  position?  Are  we 
going  to  give  him  the  tools  to  do  the 
job? 

Three  times  in  the  last  8  years  we  have 
passed  bills  that  allowed  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  to  protect  voting  rights. 
But  these  bills  did  not  have  the  tools. 
They  did  not  do  the  job,  so  each  time 
we  had  to  come  back  and  pass  a  new  law. 
Now  the  President  has  asked  us  to  strike 
down  all  barriers  to  the  right  to  vote. 
I  say  let  this  be  the  last  bill. 

Let  us  not  see  Negroes  going  in  to 
register  and  vote  under  all  the  protection 
we  have  established  in  other  parts  of  the 
bill  and  then  not  being  able  to  vote  be- 
cause of  failure  to  pay  the  poll  tax. 

This  amendment  will  also  result  in  a 
faster  determination  of  constitutionality 
and  a  faster  application  of  the  prohibi- 
tion on  poll  taxes.  Under  the  bill  we 
seek  to  amend,  the  Attorney  General 
wUl  have  to  sue  case  by  case,  district  by 
district.  State  statute  by  State  statute 
These  are  precisely  the  objections  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  report  on  this 
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bill  raised  on  the  time-consuming  and 
nonsettling  effect  of  Utigation  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1960  and  1964.  They 
are  the  very  reason  for  the  voting  rights 
bills  of  1965.  The  leadership  version  is 
unclear  on  whether  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  to  attack  the  poll  tax  as 
a  practice  or  just  attack  it  in  its  appU- 
cation.  If  it  is  the  latter  it  will  re- 
quire a  great  many  suits  to  be  brought, 
and  brought  repeatedly.  While  all  this 
is  going  on  the  poll  taxes  will  still  be 
in  effect. 

Under  our  version  the  ban  is  effective 
from  the  day  the  bill  is  signed.  The  poll 
tax  will  be  eliminated  for  the  same  elec- 
tions for  which  the  other  provisions  of 
the  voting  rights  bUl  are  in  effect.  There 
are  crucial  elections  coming  up  in  many 
States  next  year— primary  elections  in 
the  spring.  If  we  are  going  to  send  in 
Federal  registrars  to  em-oU  Negro  voters 
so  that  they  can  vote  we  should  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  barred  from  voting 
because  they  cannot  pay  a  poll  tax. 

And  ours,  Mr.  President,  is  a  respon- 
sible approach.  It  contains  a  savings 
clause  so  that  if  the  Court  finds  against 
this  act  of  Congress  voters  who  have 
not  paid  poll  taxes  in  reliance  on  what  we 
have  done  will  not  be  disenfranchised. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Senator 
knows  that  we  in  Louisiana  repealed  the 
poll  tax  many  years  ago,  and  did  it  by 
constitutional  amendment,  on  which  the 
people  voted;  but  I  would  gain  the  im- 
pression that  if  this  bill  is  constitutional 
at  all.  in  other  words,  if  Congress  has  any 
power  at  all  to  strike  down  a  literacy  test 
which  is  applied  equally  to  all  people,  by 
the  same  token  it  would  have  power  to 
strike  down  the  poll  tax.      After  all.  the 
theory   of  abolishing  literacy  tests  by 
congressional  action  would  be  on  the 
basis  that  once  the  Negroes  had  been 
guaranteed  the  right  to  vote  and  were 
denied    that    right    and    discriminated 
against  because  of  race,  certain  people 
wanted  to  stop  them  from  voting  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  ignorant,  and  so 
they  found  this  way  to  do  it.    By  so  do- 
ing they  would  disfranchise  some  white 
people,  but  would  disfranchise  practically 
all  of  the  newly  freed  slaves.    In  addi- 
tion, some  people  said,  "They  are  poor. 
Let  us  put  a  tax  on  the  right  to  vote. ' 
Some   white   people   would   be  disfran- 
chised, but  most  of  the  Negroes  would  be 
disfranchised.    If  we  are  to  talk  about  a 
poll  tax  of  $500.  very  few  Negroes  would 
be  able  to  pay  it.    The  financial  hardship 
would  be  too  great. 

I  suppose  a  poll  tax  of  $3  or  $4  today 
would  be  equivalent   to  a  poll  tax   of 
SI    10   or   15  years  ago.     When  we   in 
Louisiana  repealed  the  poll  tax.  one  of 
the  principal  arguments  made  against  its 
repeal— which  was  the  main  argument 
for  repealing  it — was  that  if  we  repealed 
the  poll  tax  we  would  allow  Negroes  to 
vote.     Perhaps  the  advocates  were  not 
sincere,  but  at  least  that  was  the  argu- 
ment which  the  opposition  made.     At 
that  particular  time,  it  did  not  disen- 
franchise Negroes.     It  disenfranchised 
poor  whites,  because  there  were  other 


provisions  in  the  law  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  voting. 

The  white  primary  was  still  the  chief 
organ  of  the  State.  In  order  to  register, 
one  had  to  be  identified  by  two  other 
voters,  in  the  event  that  the  registrar  did 
not  know  him.  That  tactic  was  used  to 
disenfranchise  Negroes. 

The  poll  tax.  however,  has  historically 
been  regarded  as  an  impediment  to 
Negro  voting.  It  was  also  aimed  at  the 
Populist  Party.  We  found  in  Louisiana, 
however,  that  when  we  repealed  the  poll 
tax.  registration  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 65  percent.  My  guess  is  that  any 
State  which  repeals  the  poll  tax  will  find 
a  heavy  increase  in  its  registration.  It 
tends  to  discriminate  against  those  who 
are  poor.  My  guess  is  that  if  the  bill  is 
constitutional  at  all— and  I  am  not  posi- 
tive that  it  is— should  we  repeal  the  poll 
tax.  it  would  be  just  as  constitutional 
as  an  efTort  to  strike  down  the  literacy 
tests  might  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  He  brings  to  this  sub- 
ject a  unique  experience,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  his  father  in 
abolishing  the  poll  tax  in  Louisiana,  but 
also  because  of  the  Senator's  own  great 
interest  in  the  question. 

The  Senator  has  underscored  one  im- 
portant and  basic  point  of  the  many 
which,  in  his  brief  comments,  I  find  par- 
ticularly appealing  and  interesting,  and 
that  is  the  authority  for  Congress  to  act. 
The  authority  of  Congress  to  act  against 
the  poll  tax  is  no  different  or  less  than 
the  power  of  Congress  to  act  under  the 
rest  of  the  bill  in  eliminating  literacy 
tests  that  have  had  the  effect  of  violat- 
ing; the  Constitution. 

i  know  that  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate questions  will  be  raised  concerning 
cases  which  have,  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  in  the  face  of  certain  facts 
or  lack  of  facts,  held  the  poll  tax  to  be 
constitutional,  but  there  have  also  been 
cases  that  have  held  Uteracy  tests  to  be 
constitutional. 

As  Congress  has  power  under  the  15th 
amendment  to  say  under  section  4  of  the 
bill  that  we  feel  that  under  a  certain 
formula  the  use  of  hteracy  tests  should 
be  suspended  over  a  period  of  time,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  can  exercise  the 
same  power  and  abolish  the  poll  tax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wUl  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  15th  amendment  contains 
two  sentences,  the  first  of  which  states 
that  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  of  his  race.  The  second 
sentence  states  that  Congress  may  pass 
laws  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  first 
section. 

If  the  second  sentence  had  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  it  would  seem  to  me  that,  in 
addition  to  actions  which  the  Court  would 
find  to  be  a  direct  denial,  such  as  the 


holding  of  a  white  primary,  it  would  also 
be  intended  that  Congress  could  legislate 
in  areas  where  the  Court  had  not  found 
that  a  person  was  being  denied  his  right 
to  vote  because  of  his  race. 

In  those  instances,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  when  Congress  finds  that  a  par- 
ticular  measure  is  a  subtle  refinement 
which,  while  it  does  not  directly  deny  a 
person  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his 
race,  has  that  tendency,  or  tends  to  deny 
voting  rights  to  one  race  to  a  greater 
degree  than  it  does  another,  congres- 
sional findings  to  that  effect  will  set  the 
stage  for  future  debate,  which  is  what 
was  intended  by  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  once  again 
accurate.  This  was  the  basis  for  the  rea- 
soning in  1915,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  "grandfather  clause," 
Guinn  v.  United  States.  238  U.S.  347. 
Even  though  it  might  seem  as  though 
that  legislation  applies  to  both  races 
equally,  the  Court  looked  to  see  what  the 
purposes  and  effects  of  the  "grandfather 
clause"  was  and  struck  it  down. 

Let  me  point  out  further,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  so  eloquently  de- 
veloped, that  the  poll  tax  as  tied  to  voting 
works  a  significant  economic  hardship  on 
many  people  in  the  areas  which  I  have 
mentioned.  Once  again  the  Senator 
brings  a  deep  understanding  and  concern 
for  the  economic  conditions  existing  in 
that  part  of  our  country. 

Our  ability  to  act  in  this  area  is  not 
only  restricted  to  the  second  section  of 
the  15th  amendment,  but  also  applies  to 
the  fifth  section  of  the  14th  amendment, 
which  I  believe  is  as  pertinent  to  this 
question  of  the  poll  tax  as  is  the  15th 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  what 
particular  language  is  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  now  referring? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
read: 
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The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce. 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  ol 
this  article. 

The  article,  of  course,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  is  the  14th  amendment. 
Under  the  14th  amendment  all  contend 
that  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  con- 
dition for  voting  is,  first  of  all.  not  a 
reasonable  requirement,  and  since  it  is 
not  a  reasonable  requirement,  it  violates 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14tn 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  have  the 
wording  of  the  second  clauss  at  hand? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
There  is  the  question  of  reasonableness 
in  the  first  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment.   I  read: 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  1^» 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  StatM. 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  We- 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  oi 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Under  the  due  process  clause,  of  the 
14th  amendment,  the  Court  has  devel- 
oped the  rule  that  when  a  citizen  is  de- 
prived of  his  rights  by  law.  such  depriva- 
tion must  be  reasonably  related  to  tne 


ends  sought  in  the  law.  There  is  a  stro?ig 
rnntention  here  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  by  depriving  a 
citizen  of  his  right  to  vote  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable requirement.  Moreover,  I  shall 
also  make  the  case  that  the  poll  tax  as 
such  violates  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  could  well 
be  contended  in  regard  to  persons  who 
ore  poor  that  even  a  small  poll  tax  of  as 
inw  as  $1  could  be  enough  to  constitute  a 
Substantial  denial  of  the  right  to  vote 
Tf  a  person  is  earning  no  more  than  $20 
to  S30  a  month,  and  that  is  all  he  has  to 
live  on,  $1  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
what  he  has  to  live  on  in  a  single  day. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  has  raised  once  again  the 
economics  of  the  Negro  in  the  States 
which  have  been  mentioned.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  economics  of  the  Negro  in 
these  States  at  this  appropriate  moment. 
The  median  income  of  a  Negro  family 
in  Mississippi  is  $1,444,  or  34  percent  that 
of  whites.  ^  ^  . 

In  Alabama,  it  is  $2,009,  or  41  percent 
that  of  whites. 

In  Virginia,  it  is  $2,780.  just  half  that 
of  whites. 
In  Texas,  it  is  $2,591,  less  than  half 

that  of  whites. 

This  indicates  that  the  income  of  non- 
white  citizens  of  Mississippi  for  1  week 
is  approximately  $32,  an  average  of  only 
$4  a  day.  And  this  only  if  that  Negro  is 
at  the  median.  This  means  that  one- 
half  of  the  Negro  population  is  below 
the  amounts  mentioned  in  those  areas. 
Take  the  poll  tax  payment  to  be  made 
in  Mississippi,  where  the  rate  of  the  tax 
is  $2  for  each  year. 

A  person  in  Mississippi  would  have 
to  pay  $2  for  himself  and  $2  for  his  wife, 
to  continue  their  right  to  vote.  That 
comes  to  $4.  That  amounts  to  about  a 
day's  pay  if  this  family  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  at  the  median.  If  a  per- 
son must  pay  a  day's  pay  in  our  coun- 
try at  this  time  in  order  to  vote,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  consideration  that 
bears  heavily  on  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  with  our  amendment  and, 
indeed,  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
is  speaking  of  the   average  income  of 
Negroes. 
Mr.     KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 

The  median  income. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  is  not 
speaking  about  the  aged  Negro  who  has 
practically  no  income. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Since  it  is  the  median  income,  half  of 
the  nonwhites  would  have  incomes  less 
than  that,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
a  greatly  magnified  burden  on  these 
people. 

As  I  shall  develop  in  my  argument 
with  respect  to  the  economic  plight  of 
the  citizens  involved  in  States  demand- 
ing poll  taxes,  it  will  be  made  clear  that 
the  workers  in  many  of  these  areas  are 
dependent  upon  seasonal  employment. 
I  will  also  show  that  the  poll  tax  must 
be  paid  at  a  particular  time,  usually  be- 
tween October  and  February,  and  this 
is  the  very  time  when,  because  of  the 
economy  of  the  area,  the  greatest  bur- 
den is  placed  upon  Negroes  and  some 
poor  white  people. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  the  maximum  welfare  pay- 
ment for  an  aged  citizen  in  that  State  is 
about  $55.  The  Senator  says  that  the 
person  would  have  to  pay  $4. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Four  dollars  for  himself  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  4  days'  income. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Correct,  and  if  we  consider  what  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  makes  in  1 
day,  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  paid, 
and  relate  that  to  what  a  Negro  makes 
in  1  day.  and  consider  what  must  be  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  voting,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  quite  a  significant  burden  that 
we  place  on  the  Negro— in  fact,  an  over- 
whelming burden. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

The  poll  tax,  simply  as  a  tax,  has  a 
long    history.    It    existed    in    ancient 
Persia,    Palestine,    Athens,    and    Rome 
where    a    poll    of    the    community   was 
taken,  usually  on  the  basis  of  males  of 
certain  ages,  and  they  were  then  taxed 
for  the  common  good.    That  is  where  it 
got  its  name.    It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
polling    places,    or    voting.     France    in 
the  18th  century  established  a  capita- 
tion tax.  which  was  foimd  to  be  accept- 
able and  successful  and  such  a  tax  was 
soon  established  in  most  other  countries 
of  Europe.    But  these  taxes  had  no  rela- 
tionship at  all  to  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  new  Re- 
public most  States  demanded  that  vot- 
ers   own   so   many    acres   of   property. 
Noteworthy,  though,  is  the  fact  that  in 
those  halcyon  days  all  but  a  few  white 
adults  were  landowners:  No  apartments, 
no  tenement  houses.     Soon,  often  influ- 
enced by  spreading  Jeffersonian  princi- 
ples,   the    States    bfegan    to    recognize 
possession  of  personal  property  in  lieu 
of  realty.    In  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  new  century,  the  beUef  that  govern- 
ment was  best  which  involved  the  active 
participation  of  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  people  gained  in  strength.   One  re- 
sult was  that  the  payment  of  taxes  was, 
in  a  number  of  States,  made  an  alterna- 
tive to  ownership  of  either  realty  or  per- 
sonalty.    Soon,    the    people    were    de- 
manding the  abolition  of  all  means  tests, 
taxation   and   property    alike.    By    the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  property  qualifi- 
cations   had    everywhere    disappeared; 
and  by  1868  even  a  taxpaying  require- 
ment existed  only  in  three  States,  all 
northern. 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  saw  the 
ratification  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Shortly  thereafter,  between  the  years 
1889  and  1908  all  former  Confederate 
States  changed  their  laws  to  make  poll 
taxes  a  prerequisite  of  Negroes,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  speech  2  weeks  ago. 
Where  records  exist  of  the  debates  m 
the  State  legislatures  or  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  constitutional  conventions 
it  is  vei-y  easy  to  find  concise  and  open 
statements  as  to  this  fact. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  77th  Congress,  after  an  exhaustive 
study  of  this  history,  said : 

We  think  a  careful  examination  of  the  so- 
called  poll  tax  constitutional  and  statutory 


provisions  and  an  examination  particularly 
of  the  constitutional  conventions  by  which 
these  amendments  become  a  part  of  the  State 
laws,  will  convince  any  disinterested  person 
that  the  object  of  these  State  constitutional 
conventions,  from  which  emanated  mainly 
the  poll  tax  laws,  were  motivated  entirely  and 
exclusively  by  a  desire  to  exclude  the  Negro 
from  voting. 


Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  to  rely, 
strong  as  it  is,  upon  the  history  of  the 
origins  of  the  poll  tax  as  tied  to  voting 
in  order  to  show  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  Congress  to  declare  national 
policy  against  it.    The  current  effect  of 
this  tax  is  such  that  it  actually  discrimi- 
nates against  Negro  citizens  in  the  exer- 
cise  of   their   constitutional   rights.     It 
also  affects  poor  white  citizens,  and  I  am 
sure  in  many  instances  deprives  them  of 
their  right  to  vote.    But  even  among  the 
poor  there  are  those  who  are  poor,  and 
those  who  are  really  poor,  and  I  feel  it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  in  this  country 
the  Negro  is  without  parallel  as  a  class 
of  people  whose  economic  status  has  suf- 
fered tremendously  as  a  result  of  past 
and  current  deprivations. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vides for  Federal  examiners  in  affected 
areas  where  necessary  and  where  lit- 
eracy tests  and  devices  have  been  used. 
We  know  that  once  these  tests  have  been 
eliminated  the  examiner  may  not  give 
these  literacy  tests  himself  nor  any  por- 
tion of  such  test,  for  it  is  assumed  that 
these  Uteracy  tests  no  matter  how  fairly 
administered   will   fall    discriminatorily 
upon  the  Negro.    The  cause  for  this  is 
traced  to  the  legal  separation  of  the  races 
in  education  until  recent  times  and  there 
is  a   general   recognition   that  current 
educational  opportunities  still  places  the 
Negro  in  a  disadvantaged  position. 

A  look  at  the  statistics  of  family  and 
individual  income  by  white  and  non- 
white  groups  shows  us  in  every  instance 
that  the  Negro  is  worse  off  than  the 
white  regardless  of  education,  regardless 
of  job,  regardless  of  skill,  and  in  effect 
regardless  of  anything  that  the  Negro 
may  try  to  do.  The  Negro  is  sorely  de- 
prived economically  because  he  has  been 
discriminated  against  and  thus  when  a 
price  is  put  on  the  ballot,  when  that  man 
must  pay  to  vote,  he  suffers  to  a  greater 
extent  than  does  any  other  citizen  that 
makes  up  any  other  group  in  our  so- 
ciety. ., 

The  American  Negro,  especially  in  the 
South,    is    significantly    different    from 
other  American  citizens  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars.   The  individual  income  of  Negroes 
in  the  South  is  only  two-fifths  that  of 
comparable  whites,  while  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  countrs'  the  income  of  Negro 
citizens  is  about  three-fourths  that  of 
whites.    Even  if  we  relate  southern  Ne- 
groes   with    nonsouthern    Negroes    we 
find  the  differentiation  between  regions 
to  be   great.     While   Negroes  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  incomes  of  only 
75  percent  that  of  whites  throughout  the 
land,  the  southern  Negro  has  an  income 
that  is  about  two-fifths  that  of  the  north- 
em  Negro.     These  are  the  people  that 
face  the  requirement  of  paying  for  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  a  poll  tax 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $1.50.  Before  you 
can  vote  in  Alabama  you  must  show  proof 
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that  you  have  paid  this  tax  for  2  years 
or  pay  it  in  a  lump  sum  between  October 
1  and  February  1.  or  9  months  before  a 
general  election  in  that  State.  Using  the 
most  recent  census  data  we  find  that  in 
1960  there  were  983,123  nonwhites  resid- 
ing in  Alabama.  These  citizens  of  the 
State  comprise  about  30  percent  of  the 
population  and  are  almost  evenly  divided 
between  their  residence  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  The  median  income  for 
white  families  in  Alabama  per  year  is 
$4,764.  Negro  families  in  the  State  have 
a  yearly  income,  if  they  are  at  the  me- 
dian, that  is  only  41  percent  of  white 
income  or  $2,009.  If  you  are  a  white  in- 
dividual in  the  State  of  Alabama  with 
income  during  the  year  and  you  are 
just  at  the  median  you  can  expect  an 
income  of  $2,371,  while  a  Negro  can  only 
expect  36  percent  of  that  or  $886.  The 
weekly  median  income  in  Alabama  is 
$45.  That  is  to  say  If  any  one  week  an 
Alabama  citizen  who  happens  to  be  a 
Negro  wishes  to  pay  his  maximum  poll 
chai-ge  for  himself  and  his  wife  it 
amounts  to  about  13  percent  of  his 
weekly  income. 

The  poll  tax  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi is  at  an  annual  rate  of  $2.  This  $2 
must  be  paid  for  2  years  before  a  citizen 
of  that  State  can  vote,  and  if  one  pay- 
ment is  missed  it  cannot  be  made  up. 
Approximately  42  percent  of  the  State's 
population  are  nonwhite,  and  of  these 
68  percent  are  rural  Negroes.  Still,  in- 
come for  white  families  in  Mississippi  in 
a  year  is  $4,209  while  that  of  Negroes  is 
only  34  percent  as  much  or  $1,444.  The 
income  of  a  white  individual  in  Missis- 
sippi at  the  median  is  $2,750  while  that 
for  a  Negro  individual  is  only  32  percent 
as  much  or  $890.  This  means  that  of  all 
Negro  families  in  Mississippi,  66  percent 
have  yearly  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
a  year  and  83  percent  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  as  compared  with 
32  percent  of  the  white  families.  A 
Negro  family  in  this  State  at  the  median 
has  a  weekly  income  of  only  $32,  while  a 
comparable  white  family  has  a  weekly 
income  of  $79. 

Much  of  the  same  kind  of  disparity 
between  incomes  can  be  shown  for  Vir- 
ginia and  Texas.  Virginia,  for  example, 
has  a  poll  tax  of  S1.50  a  year  with  a 
3 -year  cimaulative  provision  leading  to  a 
maximum  charge  of  $4.50  before  you  can 
exercise  the  right  to  vote.  Virginia  is  a 
State  that  has  a  nonwhite  population  of 
approximately  18  percent  of  total  popu- 
lation and  47  percent  of  these  nonwhites 
are  rural.  In  this  State  Negro  family 
income  is  approximately  50  percent  of 
white  family  income  while  a  Negro  in- 
dividual's income  in  Virginia  is  only  45 
percent  that  of  a  white  person.  Of  aU 
Negro  families  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  54 
percent  have  yearly  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000  a  year;  only  14  percent  of  white 
families  find  themselves  in  such  pover- 
ty— two-thirds  of  all  Negro  individuals 
have  incomes  of  less  than  32,000,  while 
such  is  true  for  only  39  percent  of  the 
white  people.  The  weekly  median  Income 
of  a  Negro  family  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia is  $61,  while  a  white  family  at  the 
median  has  an  income  of  over  $100  a 
week. 


Finally,  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  has 
a  nonwhite  population  of  13  percent  we 
find  again  that  Negro  family  income  is 
only  one-half  that  of  white  family  in- 
come in  a  year.  And  that  a  Negro  in- 
dividual in  that  State  at  the  median  has 
only  50  percent  of  the  annual  income  of 
a  white  individual.  As  in  Virginia  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  Negro  families  in  the 
State  of  Texas  have  yearly  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000,  as  compared  with  only  one- 
third  of  the  white  families;  and  68  per- 
cent of  all  Negro  individuals  in  Texas 
have  incomes  under  $2,000  a  year,  as 
compared  with  42  percent  of  the  whites. 
The  weekly  median  income  of  a  Negro 
family  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  $55  whUe 
it  is  $100  for  whites. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  available  any  data  as  to  the  in- 
come of  the  white  Latin  families  in 
Texas? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
do  not  have  such  data. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  percentage 
of  whites  of  Latin  extraction  to  the  total 
population  is  higher  than  the  percentage 
of  the  Negro  population. 

In  respect  to  education,  in  Texas  the 
average  Negro  has  had  6.9  years  of 
schooling,  while  the  average  Latin  has 
had  4  9  years  of  schooling.  So  the  aver- 
age Latin  in  Texas  does  not  earn  as 
much  as  the  average  Negro.  In  my 
State,  a  poll  tax  bears  much  more  heav- 
ily on  the  Latin  white  population  than 
it  does  on  the  Negro.  Last  year  a  higher 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  State  paid 
the  poll  tax,  despite  the  heavy  burden  on 
them,  than  the  white  population.  The 
reason  was  that  the  Latins  were  not  able 
to  pay   the  poll  tax. 

If  such  data  can  be  obtained — and  I 
intend  to  look  for  them — I  believe  they 
will  be  helpful  in  the  Record  to  show  dis- 
crimination against  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  people  of  Spanish  or 
largely  Latin  extraction.  They  are  of 
Spanish-Mexican  extraction.  That  dis- 
crimination results  because  their  income 
is  less.  That  is  the  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation upon  which  the  poll  tax  bears 
most  heavily — far  more  than  it  does  on 
the  Negro  population. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  that  the  poll  tax  is  a 
significant  economic  burden  on  the 
Latin- American? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  those  of  Latin  extrac- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  be- 
lieves that  such  a  burden  should  not  be 
placed  upon  those  individuals  in  order 
to  secure  a  privilege  and  a  right  which  is 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  so  ably 
handling. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  i 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  added  a  significant  note 
to  this  discussion.  He  has  demonstrated 
the  economic  burden  that  has  been 
placed  upon  a  significant  segment  of  the 
population  of  that  great  State.  I  believe 
that  point  is  extremely  important  when 
we  are  trying  to  demonstrate  at  this  par- 
ticular part  of  our  discussion  the  fact 
that  the  burden  which  is  placed  upon 
Negroes  in  particular,  and  upon  poor 
whites  also,  is  great,  and  that  such  a 
burden  really  violates  the  14th  amend- 
ment rights  of  Negroes,  poor  whites,  and 
others  disadvantaged  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  that  condition  voting  on  the 
payment  of  a  tax. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
discussion  has  been  based  upon  the 
Negro  primarily.  Personally  I  do  not 
like  the  segregation  of  people  according 
to  race,  creed,  or  color  for  the  purpose 
of  legislation.  In  my  mind,  people  are 
people,  and  they  are  all  equal  so  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  population  are 
nonwhite.  I  presume  that  many  of  those 
are  students  who  are  attending  colleges 
in  Vei-mont  from  foreign  countries. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
tell  me  how  his  amendment  would  affect 
the  State  of  Vermont? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
recognizes,  Vermont  was  one  of  the 
earliest  States  in  the  Union  to  adopt  the 
poll  tax.  In  reviewing  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  the  adoption  of  that 
tax,  it  was  my  imderstanding  that  it 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  enlightened 
viewpoint  of  broadening  the  franchise  to 
citizens  in  Vermont  in  the  face  of  a  strict 
property  requirement.  As  I  mentioned 
in  the  early  part  of  my  speech,  Vermont 
was  one  of  the  first  States  to  broaden 
the  franchise  and,  in  doing  so,  it  felt 
that  it  could  fulfill  the  requirements  that 
were  necessary  at  that  time  with  respect 
to  the  possession  of  property  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting.  It  felt  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  would  fulfill  that  re- 
quirement and  the  franchise  would  be 
broadened. 

As  the  Senator  realizes,  today  in  Ver- 
mont there  is  a  poll  tax  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  privilege  of  voting.  That 
tax  is  levied  on  all  Inhabitants  between 
21  and  70  at  the  rate  of  $1  plus  an  addi- 
tional $5  for  old-age  assistance,  unless 
one  is  exempt,  as  are  veterans  on  dis- 
ability, members  of  the  State  militia  and 
fire  companies,  or  persons  who  are  ac- 
tually poor,  and  persons  on  old-age  as- 
sistance. The  tax  is  a  prerequisite  to 
voting  in  town  elections. 

Therefore,  the  poll  tax  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  voting  does  exist  in  Vermont. 
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Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
«pnt  to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
RECORD  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Vermont  in  support  of  the  proposed 
ipcTigiation.  .,      ,  .. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

**  State  of  Vermont, 

RxECUTivE  Chamber, 
Montpelier,  April  19,1965. 
Hon  EDWARD  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

Dear  Ted:  Thank  you  for  your  note  of  the 
13th  and  for  the  materials  relative  to  your 
suDDort  of  legislation  abolishing  the  poll  tax 
as  a  requirement  for  voting  in  local  elections. 
This  problem  is  of  Immediate  concern  to 
Vermont  where  the  poll  tax  was  originally  in- 
stituted as  a  means  of  extending  the  fran- 
chise    The  vagaries  of  history,  however,  have 
been  such  that  the  poll  tax  now  limits  the 
votin-^  rights  of  Vermonters  in  local  elections. 
At  Us  inception,  the  Vermont  poll  tax  re- 
flected the  theory  that  every  man's  head  con- 
stituted property.     Hence,  by  enactment  of 
a  poll   tax,  Vermont  became  the  first  btate 
In  the  Union  to  establish  universal  manhood 
suffrat'c     This,  of  course,  was  because   the 
Original   Thirteen   States   limited   voting  to 
property  owners. 

Now  the  poll  tax  is  figured  at  1  percent  of 
the  grand  list.  This  permits  some  towns 
to  discriminate  against  nonproperty  owners 
by  having  a  low  assessment  ratio  to  true  value 
and  a  proportionately  higher  rate— thus,  the 
price  tag  on  voting  in  local  elections  fluctu- 
ates from  town  to  town. 

The  fact  that  poll  tax  payment  is  not  re- 
quired to  vote  in  State  or  Federal  elections 
in  Vermont  also  adds  to  the  value  of  the  poll 
tax  as  an  Instrument  of  political  power.  In 
some  instances  the  town  officials  use  the 
March  meeting  (taxpayer)  voting  list  for 
registration  for  the  nontaxpayer  voting  in 
State  and  Federal  elections. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  this  as  a  con- 
scious effort  to  restrict  the  voting  rights  of 
some  of  our  people.  However.  I  am  certain 
you  can  understand  that  this  constitutes  at 
least  undue  harassment  to  many  Vermont 

voters.  ^   ^x  4. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Vermont  State 
Senate  has  four  times  voted  to  eliminate  the 
poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  in  local 
elections.  Each  time,  however,  this  measure 
has  been  killed  in  the  lower  chamber  where 
less  than  K  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion controls  a  majority  of  the  seats. 

The  best  estimates  available  at  present, 
indicate  that  as  many  as  10,000  Vermonters 
are  disenfranchised  in  local  elections  for  non- 
pajTnent  of  poll  taxes.  At  the  same  time,  all 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  persons  over  70  are  exempt  from 
paying  poll  taxes. 

I  am  enclosing  an  extract  from  a  tax  study 
done  in  1952  which  gives  some  more  details 
of  Vermont  poll  taxes. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  pleasure  that  you 
are  working  to  have  the  voting  rights  bill 
broadened  to  eliminate  economic  discrimina- 
tion as  well  as  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Philip  H.  Hoff. 

Governor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  In 
effect,  the  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  poll  tax  provisions  of  the  Vermont 
law  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  munici- 
pal elections. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Vermont. 
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The  Governor  of  Vermont  tried  that 
same  argument  on  the  Vermont  Legisla- 
ture and  was  promptly  swamped  by  a 
vote  of  196  to  34.  In  other  words,  he 
could  not  persuade  the  house  Democrats 
in  the  legislature  to  go  along  with  the 
proposal. 

Vermont's  old-age  assistance  tax, 
which  I,  as  Governor  first  recommended 
in  1937  as  a  flat  payment  of  $2.75,  and 
which  has  later  been  raised  to  $5,  is  not 
a  condition  for  voting  in  Vermont. 

The  payment  of  a  $1  tax  is  a  requisite 
for  voting.  I  should  like  to  read  from 
our  law  as  to  who  may  vote : 

A  male  or  female  citizen,  21  years  of  age. 
who  has  taken  the  freeman's  oath  and  whose 
list.  Including  poll,  is  taken  in  a  town,  at  the 
annual  assessment  preceding  a  town  meet- 
ing and  whose  poll  and  flood  tax  due  such 
town,  was  paid  prior  to  February  15  preced- 
ing such  town  meeting. 

As  I  recall,  the  law  contained  for  a 
v.'hile  a  requirement  of  a  $1.50  head  tax 
for  repairmg  flood  damage  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  voting.  Now  it  is  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  based  on  a  $1  valuation.  There 
are  exemptions,  as  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. Civil  War  veterans — and  hardly 
any  of  them  are  left— are  exempt. 
Members  of  the  State  militia;  fire  com- 
paiiies,  if  a  town  so  votes;  and,  of  course, 
poor  persons  are  exempt.  Possibly  the 
wealthy  people  in  Vermont  should  go  to 
court  and  claim  that  there  is  discrimina- 
tion against  them,  because  they  must 
pay  a  poll  tax  if  they  desire  to  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said  that 
poor  persons  are  not  required  to  pay. 
Can  the  Senator  outline  how  a  person 
goes  about  being  excluded?  Does  he 
have  to  make  a  public  declaration  that 
he  is  poor? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  say  that  98  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Vermont  gladly  pay 
their  assessment  based  on  a  $1  valua- 
tion in  order  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  living  under  the  State  government  and 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  But 
they  pay  to  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  State  of  Vermont 
also  requires  the  taking  of  a  freeman's 
oath  from  evei-yone  who  is  over  the  age 
of  21  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  That 
is  in  effect  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
State  of  Vermont.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  hold  that  that  oath 
of  allegiance  should  not  be  required  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting? 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  in  the  same 
category  as  the  payment  of  $1  as  a  head 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  is  related,  of  course, 
to  the  question  of  loyalty,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  quite  distinguishable  from  the 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  see  a 
rather  significant  difference.  I  have 
trouble  following  the  Senator's  argu- 
ments. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
Senator  mentions  that  poor  people  in 
Vermont  do  not  have  to  pay  the  poll  tax. 
I  think  it  important  to  ask  the  Senator 


if  he  can  outline  the  procedures  by  which 
poor  people  are  excluded. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Any  person  who  receives 
public  assistance;  I  should  say  any  per- 
son on  social  security.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter for  State  determination.  Also,  the 
authorities  in  each  town  have  the 
right  to  abate  the  taxes  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  they  think  is  being  unduly 
oppressed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    Ii 
the  individual  does  not  fall  within  the 
requirements  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  mentioned,  does  he  have  to  indicate 
that  he  is  poor,  in  order  to  be  excluded? 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  do  not  believe  there  her, 
been    any    serious   trouble    about   that. 
What  really  bothers  some  persons,  who 
would  like  to  duck  the  payment  of  taxes 
of  any  kind,  is  that  they  are  required  to 
show  they  have  paid  their  poll  tax  in 
order  to  get  an  automobile  drivers  li- 
cense.   But  that  requirement  would  not 
be    affected    at    all    by    the    Senators 
amendment. 

I  should  like  to  make  certain  whether 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  outlaw  any 
poll  tax  or  any  other  tax  that  is  levied 
as  a  condition  for  voting  in  the  towns  of 
Verriiont.  There  are  no  poll  tax  require- 
ments for  the  county  or  State  voting: 
and,  of  course,  a  poll  tax  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections  is  completely  outlawed, 
anyway.  But  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  outlaw  the  poll  tax  in  Vermont  as 
a  condition  for  voting  at  Vermont  town 
meetings,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  When  he  says  the 
amendment  would  outlaw  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  of  voting 
in  municipal,  city,  town,  county,  and 
State  elections,  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  know  how  many  other 
States  would  be  found  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
There  would  be  four  States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Vermont  is  not  in  a  class 
with  those  four  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Four  States  require  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  precondition  for  voting. 
Twenty-three  States  have  poll  taxes  but 
they  are  not  related  to  voting  in  any  way. 
We  recognize  completely,  wholeheart- 
edly, and  respectfully  the  right  of  any 
State,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  to  im- 
pose a  poll  tax  as  a  revenue  measure. 
However,  we  feel  such  a  tax  should  not 
in  any  way  be  imposed  as  a  precondition 
for  voting. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  will  agree, 
will  he  pot.  that  should  the  Vermont  poll 
tax,  the  $1  head  tax,  be  outlawed,  the 
State  would  have  full  authority  to  assess 
each  person,  able  bodied  or  otherwise, 
and  to  increase  the  poll  tax  to  310  or  $20. 
so  long  as  that  was  not  made  a  condition 
for  voting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Once  again,  the  Senator  from  Vei-mont 
has  demonstrated  exactly  an  under- 
standing of  what  the  amendment  pro- 
vides. It  would  not  in  any  way  prohibit 
States  or  limit  the  power  of  States  to 
raise  revenue  by  a  head  tax  or  any  other 
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means  it  cared  to  impose.  The  only  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  bar  such  a 
tax  as  a  precondition  for  voting.  If  Ver- 
mont desired  to  take  other  means  to 
raise  revenue,  it  would  not  in  any  way  be 
prohibited  by  the  amendment  from  do- 
ing: so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator's  statement  completely, 
though  not  with  the  purpose  of  his 
amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  know  how  many 
other  States  require  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  State  as  a  condition  for 
voting? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  not  that  information. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  suppo.se  there  are  no 
other  States — and  offhand.  I  know  of  no 
other  States,  although  there  may  be 
some.  Is  it  not  likely  that  if  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  based  on  a  $1  valua- 
tion is  unconstitutional  or  should  be 
done  away  with  in  Vermont — I  will  not 
say  it  is  unconstitutional — it  would  also 
be  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to  re- 
quire evei-y  citizen  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance — a  specially  worded  oath  of 
allegiance — to  the  State  as  a  condition 
of  voting  in  the  towns?  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  State  elections,  county  elec- 
tions, or  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  Senator's 
question.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
provisions  of  Vermont  law  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  condition  that  has 
to  be  met  in  order  to  vote.  If  a  person 
reaches  the  age  of  60  and  has  never  taken 
the  freeman's  oath — and  I  believe  there 
are  a  few  persons  in  that  category — he 
cannot  vote.  In  order  to  vote,  it  is  nec- 
essary- to  take  the  freeman's  oath. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  perhaps  Ver- 
mont has  more  voters  disqualified  for 
refusal  to  take  that  oath  than  who  are 
disqualified  for  not  paying  the  tax  on  a 
SI  valuation,  but  I  am  probably  in  error 
about  that,  so  I  should  not  say  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Has 
that  law  been  tested  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
I  realize  that  a  court  test  of  a  Virginia 
case  is  awaiting  a  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  do  not  believe  that  de- 
cision should  be  applicable  to  Vermont, 
because  in  Virginia  it  was  a  poor  person 
who  could  not  or  would  not  pay  the  poll 
tax.  But  in  Vermont,  she  would  have 
been  completely  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poll  tax.  So  the  conditions 
are  not  the  same. 

In  Vermont,  the  payment  of  the  poll 
tax  is.  in  a  sense,  a  declaration  of  loyalty. 
The  feeling  of  our  forefathers  was  that 
everybody  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  State  government  should  be 
willing  to  pay  SI.  For  that,  a  person  is 
given  the  right  to  vote. 

I  wanted  to  have  this  understanding 
made  clear  before  I  cast  my  vote  on  the 
Senator's  amendment.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  levying  of  a  poll  tax 
or  a  head  tax  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  requirement  of  a 
payment  of  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting  in  town  elections,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  others,  including 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  adoption  and  ratification 
of  the  24th  amendment,  encountered  this 
same  problem. 

We  discovered  that  there  was  great  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  State  legislatures 
to  ratify  the  amendment.  It  was  only 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  it  was  made 
very  clear  to  the  legislature  in  Vennont 
that  in  no  sense  would  the  adoption  of 
the  24th  amendment,  affecting,  as  it  did, 
voting  for  Federal  officials  only,  interfere 
with  the  State  laws  of  Vermont  relative 
to  the  payment  of  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
for  voting  in  town  elections. 

I  again  pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Vermont  for  the  unusual  ef- 
fort that  he  expended  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  veiT  clear  to  the  membeis  of  the 
legislature  of  his  State  and  to  his  Gov- 
ernor— who  I  think  also  raised  the  ques- 
tion— that  the  24th  amendinent  in  no 
sense  applied  to  the  poll  tax  requirement 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  which  require- 
ment, as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  applies 
only  to  town  meetings  and  town  elections. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  permit  me  to  interrupt 
again  I  consider  the  New  England  town 
meeting  the  nearest  approach  we  have 
to  ti-ue  democracy  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  New  England  town  meeting — which 
we  have  in  246  towns  and  cities  of  Ver- 
mont— to  which  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  apply. 

I  am  proud  of  our  New  England  town 
form  of  government.  I  am  extremely 
jealous  of  its  existence.  I  do  not  want 
anyone  to  take  the  heart  out  of  it.  It 
is  still  the  best  example  we  have  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

I  believe  that  good  government  origi- 
nates in  the  community,  whether  it  be  a 
rural  town  or  a  city  ward:  and  I  hope 
that  we  shall  do  nothing  to  impair  the 
democratic  working  of  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  town  meeting  is  a  tradition  that 
applies,  as  the  Senator  so  appropriately 
mentions,  not  only  to  the  great  State  of 
Vermont,  but  also  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  an  important  part  of  our 
tradition.  It  continues  to  work  well 
and  provide  an  effective  means  of  self- 
government. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  would  in 
no  way  disrupt  the  effectiveness  of  town 
meetings.  On  the  other  hand.  I  would 
hope  that,  with  the  elimination  of  the 
prepayment  of  a  poll  tax,  it  might  actu- 
ally encourage  broader  and  wider  par- 
ticipation in  such  meetings.  It  is  with 
that  sincere  feeling  that  I  discuss  the 
question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut,  or  any  other  State 


repealing  the  poll  tax  provisions  if  it  so 
desires.  However.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  moving  into 
the  finest  example  of  true  democracy 
that  we  have  in  the  United  States  and 
undertaking  to  regulate  the  affairs  on  a 
community  basis. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  on  this 
point,  in  the  sense  that  anything  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  regulating  the  affairs  of 
cities  or  towns  of  the  great  State  of 
Vermont  in  any  way. 

Senators  who  have  cosponsored  the 
amendment — and  also  other  Senators- 
hope  that  with  the  elimination  of  pre- 
payment of  poll  tax  as  a  condition  to 
voting,  there  might  be  broader  partici- 
pation in  the  town  meetings.  Perhaps 
we  would  have  even  more  effective  town 
meetings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  myself  another  half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  half  hour. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
from  experience  in  this  matter.  I  have 
been  moderator  of  my  town  meeting.  I 
consider  that  to  be  about  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
President,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had 
that  honor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  known  anyone  who  wanted  to  vote 
but  was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
vote  because  he  had  not  paid  his  poll  tax. 
If  a  person  is  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  he 
is  automatically  exempt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
President,  prior  to  yielding,  I  was  out- 
lining the  economic  situation  in  relation 
to  the  Negroes.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarborouchI,  mentioned  the  Latin 
American  people  of  Texas  and  indicated 
the  plight  in  which  those  Americans  find 
themselves  when  attempting  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities.  The  Senator  made 
the  point  that  it  serves  as  a  burden  upon 
them  to  pay  even  a  nominal  amount  for 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  represent 
to  me  the  price  that  the  Negro  is  paying 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  not  white.  To  im- 
pose upon  him  an  additional  price  to  ex- 
ercise the  constitutional  right  should 
seem  to  be  at  least  outrageous.  In  light 
of  this  evidence,  how  can  we  possibly 
say  to  these  citizens  that,  in  1965.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  enact- 
ing a  law  which  will  at  last  guarantee 
the  vote  that  has  been  so  long  denied 
when  we  can  see  in  the  very  face  of  it 
that  a  man  with  an  income  of  $800  a 
year — and  even  he  is  only  at  the 
median— is  in  little  or  no  position  to  pay 
any  price  for  anything. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  for  the 
majority  of  Negroes  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  their  economy  is  a  barter  and 
credit  economy.  Those  who  work  the 
farms  or  those  who  are  tenants  on  small 
plots  of  land  barely  have  enough  to  sub- 
sist on.  The  only  moment  of  time  that 
they  have  any  cash  at  all  is  just  long 


past  credits  due  ana  to  uegiu  wic    j^         receipt    and  vote  this  person 
of  indebtedness  anew.  receipt,  auu  _, 

Take  for  example,  the  rural  Negro 
,ho  lives  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Here 
the  median  income  is  $694  a  year-about 
S2  a  day  Yet  they  must  pay  $3  for  the 
right  to  vote  at  some  point  in  tune  be- 
tween October  1  and  February  1,  the 
months  in  which  they  do  not  know  the 
St  of  cash,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
;  DDi  where  70  percent  of  all  the  Negroes 
are  mral  we  know  that  rural  farm  m- 
come  is  only  $637  a  year  for  these  People. 
and  yet  a  man  and  his  wife  must  find 

54  for  the  right  to  vote  and  he  must 
nay  this  before  February  1  in  each  of 
two  years  preceding  an  upcoming  elec- 
tion if  he  wishes  to  vote.  In  the  May 
1965  Farm  Labor  Report,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  find  the 
daily  rate  for  sharecroppers  for  farm  la- 
borers for  Mississippi.  In  that  State  a 
sharecropper  or  a  farm  laborer  averages 

55  a  day  without  board  and  room,  or 
$4  60  a  day  if  housing  is  pi-ovided  for  him. 
We  know   that  in  the  cotton  fields  in 
the  delta  area  of  Mississippi  there  are 
two  major  operations.     The  first  is  cut- 
ting and  chopping,  which  is  done  pri- 
marily in  the  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, for  which  the  average  rate  is  $3 
a  day     The  second  major  operation  is 
the  actual  picking  itself  which  is  done 
primarily  in  the  late  summer  and  pays  a 
rate  of  $2,50  per  hundredweight.     It  is 
fair  to  state.   Mr.  President,   that   the 
money  paid  in  this  occupation,  so  heavily 
dominated  by  Negroes  in  that  State,  is 
not  great,  and  that  the  time  of  greatest 
wage  paj-ment  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer.     To  ask  these  people  to  pay  any 
sum  of  money  for  the  right  to  vote  not 
now,  but  for  that^right  2  years  from  now. 
and  to  ask  them  to  pay  on  or  before 
February  1  is  a  clear  and  harsh  hardship. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    I 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    "When  we  re- 
pealed the  poll  tax   in  Louisiana,  the 
principal   purpose   of   doing   so   w^as   to 
make  it  possible  for  the  poor  whites  to 
vote.    A  group  which  held  itself  to  be  a 
liberal  group  in  Louisiana  was  in  that 
movement.    It  was  difficult  for  a  truly 
poor  man  to  be  registered.    If  he  was 
registered,  it  was  due  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  some  well-to-do  person  like  a 
ward  leader  or  a  sheriff  or  an  assessor  or 
someone  else  who  had  some  power  would 
pay  the  poll  taxes  for  60  or  80  people, 
so  long  as  he  was  satisfied  that  those 
people  were  going  to  vote  for  the  local 
ones  in  power  when  they  did  vote.    So 

those   people   would   take  the  poll   tax 

receipt  and  vote.    On  the  other  hand,  if 

a  leader  found  out  that  such  a  person 

was  taking  a  different  line — for  example, 

if  he  had  heard  Huey  Long  speak  and 

said  he  was  going  to  vote  for  him— he 

would  arrange  things  so  that  that  person 

would  not  have  a  poll  tax  receipt  and 

could  not  vote. 
A  ward  leader  in  New  Orleans  who  had 

some  experience  knew  that  every  time 

some  sailor  came  through  town  he  could 

meet  him  in  the  bar  and  arrange  to  regis- 
ter in  that  sailor's  name  and  pay  the  poll 


On  the 

other"  handrmany  decent  folks  felt  it  was 
a  burden  for  them  to  pay  the  poll  tax, 
and  so  were  not  registered  and  did  not 
vote  It  was  said  that  sometimes  those 
in  power  would  pay  the  poll  tax  on  an 
entire  cemetery,  so  that  every  name  on 
the  tombstones  was  registered,  and  they 
would  be  voted.  So  the  poll  tax  had 
element  of  a  high  degree  of  corruption. 
With  the  repeal  of  the  poU  tax  it  was 
hoped  that  a  fairer  representative  gov- 
ernment in  that  State  would  be  brought 

about.  ,  ..     _  ,, 

Of  coui-se,  the  Senator  knows  the  poll 
tax  cannot  be  stricken  out  because  it 
tends  to  bring  about  corruption,  but  il 
it  is  stricken  out,  it  must  be  because  it 
disfranchises  the  Negro. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
last  sentence,  particularly,  with  respect 
to    disfranchising,    reaches    the    whole 
fundamental  point  in  our  argument.    It 
disfranchises  because  of  the  economic- 
burden  it  places  not  only  on  poor  Ne- 
groes   but  also  on  poor  whites  m  parts 
of  the  country  with  low  incomes.    There 
is  no  question  that  this  is  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  our  argument.     The  evidence 
we  have  been  able  to  show  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  in  a  number  of  instances  there 
has   been   disfranchisement   purely   on 

that  basis.  . 

Mr.   BAYH.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.     I 
Yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
"    Mr.  BAYH.    I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].    I  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  Chamber  briefly  be- 
fore" the  end  of  the  colloquy.     For  the 
sake  of  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  once  again,  as  he  did  earli- 
er  clarify  in  the  clearest  possible  terms 
the  difference  between  the  payment  of 
a  head  tax,  or  some  other  t>-pe  of  indi- 
vidual tax  which  is  used  for  revenue- 
producing  measures,  and  the  assessment 
of  a  tax  strictly  as  a  requirement  for 
voting.     Tliere  is  a  definite  difference. 
This  Is  one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the 
argument.    The  Record  should  be  made 
abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  obsen-ation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  who  serves  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  who  was  a 
cosnonsor  of  the  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  present  amend- 
ment. He  raises  a  basic  and  funda- 
mental question,  as  to  the  direction  m 
which  our  amendment  goes.  "We  recog- 
nizo  that  today  23  States  have  poll  taxes, 
but  this  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
States  that  use  the  poll  tax  as  a  percon- 
dition  for  voting.  ^^    ^  ^ 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  had 
a  poll  tax,  but  not  as  a  precondition  to 

voting.  ^      ,  ^ 

Mr.  BAYH.    Indiana  has  a  head  tax. 

similarly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
This  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
prohibit  or  forbid  those  States  from  col- 
lection of  poll  taxes  or  prohibit  the  op- 
portunity for  other  States  to  enact  poll 
tax  legislation. 


The  thi-ust  of  this  legislation  is  at  the 
point  of  requiring  the  payment  of  a  poU 
tax  as  a  precondition  for  voting.  View- 
ing the  history  of  the  poll  tax  itself,  we 
know  that  a  number  of  States  adopted 
the  poll  tax  in  the  early  years  of  the  Re- 
public as  a  way  to  broaden  the  franchise, 
and  then  eliminated  it  as  Jeffersonian 
principles  took  hold. 

It  was  only  after  adoption  of  the  idtn. 
14th  and  15th  amendments  that  certain 
States  adopted  the  poll  tax  as  a  precon- 
dition for  voting.    We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  speeches  at  the  conventions  that 
were  held,  which  played  a  fundamental 
part  in  the  enactment  of  such  legislation, 
to  see  that  their  purpose  was  to  disfran- 
chise an  important  part  of  our  society. 
We  feel  that  Congress  should  speak  out 
on  this  question  so  we  will  be  assured 
that  the  poll  tax  wUl  not  serve  as  a  bar- 
rier to  voting  after  we  do  the  job  that 
has  been  outlined  in  section  4  of  the 
voting  rights  bill  with  regard  to  the  lit- 
eracy test.    If  ^e  do  not  do  the  full  job 
now,  the  issue  will  come  back  to  this  body 
and  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing to  eliminate  this  additional  barrier 
to  voting  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  BAYH.    If  the  Senator  will  yield 
briefly,  the  presentation  which  he  made 
in  his  prepared  remarks  is  the  finest 
docmnentation  of  the  development,  the 
rise,  and  subsequently  the  fall,  of  the 
poll  tax.  with  respect  to  the  factoif  to 
which  the  Senator  has  alluded.     The 
Senator's  remarks  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  thiiist  of  the  amendment 
is  not  designed  in  any  way  to  impair  the 
right  of  the  States  to  raise  money,  but 
it  is  striking  at  the  invidious  method 
used  to  disfranchise  American  citizens. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  answering  my 
questions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    I 
appreciate  the  observations  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  on  an  extremely  im- 
porUnt  and  fundamental  part  of  the  de- 
bate, and  a  pai-t  of  the  argument  which 
has    been   misimderstood    in    the   past. 
Tlie  Senator  has  offered  important  ob- 
sei-vations    in    helping    to    clarify    the 
matter. 
I  continue  with  my  statement: 
The  Alabama  State  constitution  pro- 
vides that  no  legal  process  nor  any  fee 
or  commission  shall  be  allowed  for  poll 
tax  collection.    No  bills  are  even  sen^ 
out  for  the  poll  tax  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama.   And  in  Virginia  the  collection  of 
the  poll  tax  is  enforcible  but  not  untu 
the  tax  has  become  3  years  past  due. 
These  provisions  should  make  it  clear 
that  these  taxes  are  not  relied  upon  as 
revenue  de\'ices  but  they  are  heavily  re- 
lied upon  as  methods  of  disenfranchis- 
ing    Further    evidence    to    show    that 
States  could  not  be  possibly  reliant  upon 
these  taxes  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
tliat  in  1954.  for  example.  Alabama  spent 
almost  $95  million  for  its  schools  and 
collected  half  a  million  dollars  m  poU 
taxes-  in  1955  Mississippi  spent  S26  mil- 
lion on  its  schools  and  collected  half  a 
million  dollars  in  poll  taxes:  while  Texas, 
spending    over    S205    million    for    free 
schools  and   vocational   education,  re- 
ceived onlj-  $1,400,000  of  poll  tax  revenue 
available  for  these  schools;  and  Vu-ginia 
in  1954  spent  $67.7  million  for  schools. 


collecting  only  $972,000  from  poll  taxes. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  been  making  the 
case  that  the  poll  tax.  as  tied  to  voting, 
has  a  history  fraught  with  evil  intent, 
and  that  no  matter  how  levied,  it  has  the 
effect  of  disenfranchising  members  or 
the  Ne?ro  race  in  a  discriminatory  fash- 
ion.   But  the  matter  does  not  end  there. 
We  have  examples  of  discriminatory  ap- 
plication of  the  poll  tax  requirement. 
Let  me  sav  in  all  candor  that,  if  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  enacted  by 
Conc^ress  without  eliminating  the  poll- 
tax  requirement  for  voting,  we  shall  find 
a  ereat  increase  in  the  misuse  of  this 
revenue  device.   It  will  be  the  last  barrier. 
It  will  become  the  goal  of  those  who.  in 
the    past,    have    ingeniously    exercised 
their  talents  to  deprive  Negro  citizens  of 
the  right  to  vote. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr.  Mc- 
IN-TYRE  in  the  chair > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  commentary  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  add  up  the  average  welfare 
payments  in  the  five  Southern  States 
which  have  a  poll  tax  and  then  compare 
them  with  the  average  welfare  pay- 
ments in  the  six  Southern  States  which 
do  not  have  a  poll  tax.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  would  find  it  enlightenmg.  He 
would  find  that,  generally  speakmg.  ap- 
proximately twice  as  much  effort  is  being 
made  to  help  the  needy  with  their  welfare 
programs  in  the  States  which  do  not  have 
a  poll  tax  as  in  the  States  which  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massacusetts.    The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  an  im- 
portant observation.    Many  of  us  believe 
that  those  who  are  dependent  to  a  great 
extent  upon  welfare  payments  have  a 
si«^nificant  and  vital  interest  in  the  kind 
of°  government  which  they  have.    They 
should  have  a  voice  in  their  government. 
By  his  comment,  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested that  where  there  is  a  heavier  de- 
pendence  of  citizens  on  welfare   those 
people  should  have  the  right  to  a  voice  m 
their  government  so  as  to  effect,  if  pos- 
sible, the  economic  condition  of  the  State. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Consider  the 
vicious  circle  involved.     Because  a  per- 
son is  poor,  he  loses  his  right  to  vote. 
Bpcause  he  loses  his  right  to  vote,  he 
loses  his  right  to  have  support  for  his 
child     If  he  is  unable  to  provide  for  the 
child,  he  loses  his  right  to  advance  that 
chUd  in  .school  to  the  extent  that  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.    He  also  loses  an 
opportunity  to  be  provided  for  in  his  old 
a^e      He  also  loses  his  opportunity  for 
better  hospital  care.    He  loses  all  of  these 
benefits  which  would  most  likely  have 
been  derived  from  being  permitted  to 
vote.    When  he  loses  his  right  to  vote, 
he  loses  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  has  made  a  significant  and 
important  observation,  and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  made  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  itself  is  wide 
open  to  abuse.  The  only  reason  evidence 
is  not  more  weighty  in  this  area  is  that 


plainly  other  methods  have  been  more 
convenient  to  date,  such  as  literacy  tests 
and  other  devices  that  we  wUl  be  lifting 
by  the  proposed  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, a  proffer  of  the  tax  may  be  refused, 
misleading  or  incorrect  information  as 
to  the  necessity  or  time  of  payment  may 
be  rendered  to  citizens,  tax  receipts  or 
exemption  certificates  may  be  withheld 
on  a  discriminatory  basis,  or  receipts 
may  be  backdated  to  make  them  timely 
for  whites  but  not  for  nonwhites. 

I  should  like  to  cite  five  cases  which 
have  been  brought,  or  which  are  in  proc- 
ess of  being  brought,  by  the  Government 
in  this  area,  simply  as  a  method  of  de- 
scribing the  kinds  of  abuses  which  have 
been  fomid  or  alleged  in  the  application 
of  the  tax. 

In  U.S.  V.  Dogan,  314  F.  2d  767.  5th  Cir. 
1963.  the  U.S.  Court  of  Apepals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  found  that — 

Distinctions  on  accovuit  of  race  or  color 
have  been  made  in  the  collection  of  poU 
taxes  In  Tallahatchie  County.  Miss. 


The  court  stated  that — 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  adduced 
in  the  trial  court  discloses  that  beyond  ques- 
tion racial  discrimination  was  being  prac- 
ticed even  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  taking 
of  evidence  in  the  hearing  of  the  motion 
for  preliminary  injunction   (Dec.  22.   1861). 

This  general  finding  in  the  Dogan  case 
is  based  on  four  distinct  but  related  find- 
ings of  discrimination. 

First  the  court  found  that  evidence  in 
the  record  revealed  several  incidents  be- 
tween 1951  and  1961  in  which  Negroes  of 
Tallahatchie  County  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  make  timely  payment  to  sheriffs  oi 
that  county.    In  some  of  the  incidents 
the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  simply  refused 
to  accept  the  payment,  in  one  case  reply- 
in"  that  -no  nigger  could  pay  his  poll  tax 
there  "    In  some  others,  the  sheriff  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  deputy  told 
the  Negroes  that  they  would  have  to  find 
the  sheriff  in  order  to  pay.    The  court 
concluded  from  the  evidence  of  these  in- 
cidents: 

This  evidence  of  prior  discrin^ination  and 
continuously  unsuccessful  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Negroes  to  pay  poll  taxes  would  have 
thrown  light  upon  the  question  why  there 
were  so  relatively  few  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Negroes  to  pay  their  poll  taxes  during  the 
present  sheriff's  term. 

Second,  in  this  case  the  court  found 
discrimination  in  Sheriff  Dogan's  stand- 
ing instruction  "that  if  any  Negro  came 
there  to  pay  the  poll  tax.  for  them  to  see 
me "  Whereas  white  people  were  re- 
ferred to  him  by  his  deputies  in  regard  to 
poll  tax  payments  only  "if  there  was  no 
question  of  their  precinct  qualification. 
In  regard  to  this  the  court  stated: 

All  Negroes  who  desire  to  pay  poll  taxes 
were  required  to  see  the  sheriff.  Very  few.  If 
any.  white  persons  who  desire  to  pay  tneir 
poll  taxes  were  required  to  see  the  sheriff. 

Third,  in  this  case  the  court  found  that 
whereas  Sheriff  Dogan's  office  assisted 
whites  who  wanted  to  pay  their  poll  tax 
"no  assistance  was  given  to  Negroes  who 
wanted  to  pay  their  poll  taxes.  Nor  was 
the  word  of  a  Negro  taken  as  to  his  vot- 
ing precinct."  This  need  of  the  word  of 
the  Negro  to  be  taken  arises  out  of  the 
Mississippi  statute  which  says  that  all 


persons  liable  for  a  poll  tax  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  shall 
present  their  correct  names  and  their 
ages,  sexes,  places  of  residence,  election 
precincts,  and  other  information. 

Fourth,  the  court  found  a  strong  in- 
ference of  discrimination  from  tlie  statis- 
tical evidence  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  Tallahatchie  County,  which  con- 
sisted  of  5.099  white  persons  and  6.483 
Negroes.  Witnesses  during  the  3-day 
hearing  were  completely  unable  to  locate 
from  the  records  or  from  memory  any 
Negro  citizen  who  had  ever  been  per- 
mitted to  pay  poll  tax  in  Tallahatchie 
County. 

In     another    case.     U.S.     v.    Holmes 
County    Mississippi    21458.    5    Cir.,   the 
complaint  alleges  that  since  assuming 
office  in  1956  and  until  January  3,  1964. 
Andrew   Smith,    the   deputy    sheriff  of 
Holmes  County,  has  refused  to  accept  poll 
tax  payments  from  any  Negro  citizens  of 
Holmes  County  purely  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color.    The  district  court  did  not 
grant  relief  in  this  case,  but  an  appeal  is 
currently     pending.       The     defendant 
sheriff  in  this  instance  has  stipulated  that 
he  did  not  allow  any  Negro  to  pay  his 
poll  tax  during  this  period  and  testified 
that  he  refused  payments  from  about  20 
Negroes.     He  claimed  that  this  refusal 
was  due  to  a  misintenaretation  of  the  law; 
that  is.  the  sheriff  stated  that  he  believed 
that  only  registered  voters  were  liable  for 
poll  tax  payments.    However,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  appellate  brief  has  pointed 
out.  when  asked  whether  he  would  ac- 
cept poll  tax  payments  from  white  per- 
sons who  are  not  registered  voters.  Smith 
replied,  "I  am  sure  I  didn't  collect  poll 
tax  from  any  white  person  that  was  not 
qualified  to  vote."     He  added,  however, 
that  he  did  not  know  that  this  was  so. 
Furthermore,  he  did  not  recall  whether 
he  had  given  his  deputies  instructions 
not  to  collect  poll  taxes  from  unregistered 
wliite  persons. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Hal  N. 
Allen.  Jr..  Circuit  Clerk  of  Chickasaw 
County,  Mississippi,  No.  EC  6457  filed  on 
September  3,  1964,  the  Government  has 
alleged  in  its  complaint  that  defendant 
Allen  has  refused  and  unreasonably  de- 
layed the  furnishing  of  poll  tax  exemp- 
tion   certificates    to    Negro    applicants 
eligible  to  receive  them,  and  these  re- 
fusals and  delays  were  pursuant  to  a 
"patent  and  practice."    Investigation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  prepara- 
tion of  this  case  reflected  in  the  Govern- 
ment's "Answers  to  Interrogatories  Pro- 
pounded  by   Defendants"   reveals  that 
three     Negro     citizens     of     Chickasaw 
County,  all  eligible  for  poll  tax  exemp- 
tion, were  refused  poll  tax  exemption 
certificates  by  the  defendant  circuit  clerk 
and /or  his  agent. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  agamst 
Arnold  Simpson,  the  sheriff  and  tax  col- 
lector of  Chickasaw  County.  Miss.,  State 
of  Mississippi,  in  a  complaint  filed  on 
December  16.  1963.  the  Government  al- 
leges that  since  at  least  1948,  duly  elected 
sheriffs  of  Chickasaw  County  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  and  practice  of  refus- 
ing to  pei-mit  Negro  citizens  in  Chick- 
asaw County,  but  not  white  citizens,  to 
pay  their  poll  taxes,  and  that  since  as- 
suming office  the  sheriff  and  tax  collector 


^  f     ^ov^f   r-riffin    has  One  final  example  of  the  discrimina- 

of  the  coimty    defendant  G^^^^^      has  O"^«^i3t,^tion  of  the  illegal  require- 

continued  to   {0"°'^  ^"Ji^^^.'^^'^' ^nd  that  ment  of  two  poll  tax  receipts  in  order  to 

criminatory  policy  and  practice,  and  tnai  njeni  m  J^"  ^                 g^^      j  Missls- 

ti""policyff„lPJ-,"-^«3?-^^^^^^^^^  Ifp^S   hi°  bee^ diumented.     Clifford 


"na  tent  or  practice.      .     ^__ 

inally  styled  United  States  agamst  R.E. 
rriffin  et  al.     Defendant  Simpson  re- 
nlacTd  Griffin  as  sheriff  and  tax  collector 
S   Chickasaw  County.  Miss.,  on  Janu- 
«rv  6  1964.    On  February  14,  defendants 
firiffin  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  filed 
their  answers.    They  moved  to  <hsniiss 
he  action  on  March  26.    On  July  21,  the 
motions  to  dismiss  the  action  were  de- 
nied and  the  new  sheriff,  Simpson,  was 
ordered  to  be  substituted  as  a  party  de- 
fendant.   This  case  is  currently  await- 
ne  trial.     The  Department  of  Justice 
claims,  in  United  States  against  Simp- 
son that  between  1947  and  January  16. 
1964   at  least  14  Negroes  made  21  at- 
tempts to  pay  their  poll  taxes  to  sheriffs 
or  their  agents  in  various  parts  of  Chick- 
asaw County.    In  each  case  their  prof- 
fered payment   was   allegedly   refused, 
many  times  by  the  express  reference  to 
their  race  or  color,  but  at  other  times  by 
means  of  excuses  such  as  sheriff's  ab- 
sence, or  that  it  was  not  the  proper  time 
for  payment,  or  that  there  was  made- 
Quate  proof  of  the  county  residence  of 
the  Negro  citizens.     In  other  instances 
these  Negroes  were  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  their  poll  tax  by  the  col- 
lecting agent's  stated  fear  of  personal 
consequences  if  he  did  collect  the  taxes, 
or  by  his  statement  that  he  lacked  au- 
thority to  collect  the  tax  at  all.    In  many 
instances  these  Negroes  who  had  been 
attempting  to  pay  their  poll  taxes  alleged 
that  they  had  observed  whites  engaged 
in  paying  their  taxes  at  the  same  time. 
The  only  instance  during  this  period  of 
time  covered  by  the  case  that  a  Negro 
succeeded   in  paying   his  poll  tax  was 
when  one  Negi'O  citizen,  whose  personal 
proffer  of  payment  had  been  rejected 
once  during  each  of  the  two  previous 
days  finally  mailed  a  money  order  to 
the  sheriff  and  received  a  receipt  in  the 
mail. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Duke,  the 
Circuit  Court  Clerk  and  Registrar  of 
Panola  County,  Mississippi.  332  F.  2d 
759  (C.A.  5)  1964,  the  United  States 
described  in  its  appellate  brief  the  action 
by  this  registrar  of  this  county  in  the 
following  manner: 

Another  means  employed  by  Duke  to  dis- 
courage and  delay  Negro  registration  was  his 
requirement — imposed  only  on  Negroes — that 
applicants  have  two  current  poll  tax  receipts 
prior  to  registration. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  the  payment 
of  poll  taxes,  while  required  for  voting, 
is  not  a  prerequisite  to  registration.    A 
number  of  named  Negro  registration  ap- 
plicants were  rejected  by  this  means  in 
1959  and  1962  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment's case.     Named  white  applicants 
were  accepted  during  the  same  period 
even  though  they  had  not  paid  their  poll 
taxes.    The  U.S.  court  of  appeals  found 
specifically  that  Duke  had  indeed  dis- 
criminated  on  this   ground  and  found 
that  this  means  was  one  of  many  em- 
ployed by  Duke  to  discourage  Negroes, 
generally,  from  going  through  with  the 
registration  proceedings. 


Fields  the  circuit  clerk  of  Adams  County, 
Miss,  in  1946  testified  as  follows  before  a 
special  committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

The  Chairman.  "Will  you  tell  the  commit- 
tee of  a  few  instances  when  a  colored  person 
did  apply  and  you  turned  them  down  and 
give  the  reasons  why  you  turned  them  down. 

If  you  know?  -    ^    4.     4.„j 

Mr  FIELD.  Yes.  sir.  When  they  first  started 
coming  in  there  they  came  without  havmg 
two  poll  tax  receipts.  They  would  not  have 
been  qualified  if  I  had  registered  them.  So 
I  told  them.  I  said,  "What  is  the  use  of  me 
cluttering  up  these  books  with  you  all  regis- 
tering here  when  you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  vote  if  you  do  register?" 

The  Chairman.  The  law  doesn't  provide 
that  in  order  to  be  registered  the  poll  tax 
should  be  paid,  does  it? 

Mr.  Field.  No  sir.  ..  4.»,  ♦  „ 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  put  that  re- 
striction on  them? 

Mr  Field.  Because  it  Is  Just  a  matter  of 
cluttering  up  the  books  with  a  lot  of  people's 
names  who  could  not  vote;  they  would  not  be 
eligible  to  vote  even  if  they  did  register. 

The  chairman.  Do  you  require  the  same 
thing  as  to  white  people? 
Mr.  Field.  No  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not? 
Mr     FIELD.  Well,    because    I    knew    that 
eventually  the  white  people  would  become 

qualified  but  I  didn't  think 

The  Chairman.  Why  didn't  the  same  thmg 
apply  to  the  colored? 

Mr  FIELD.  I  didn't  think  they  would  be 
qualified;  they  never  were  before  and  I  didn't 
think  they  ever  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well  It  Is  strange  that  you 
should  have  had  a  different  restriction  with 
the  colored  than  With  the  whites. 

Mr.  Field.  Yes;  I  expect  it  Is  but  I  did  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished constitutional  lawyers  have 
indicated  their  belief  in  the  constitution- 
ality of  our  amendment.    They  believe 
that  given  the  clear  Supreme  Court  de- 
termination    in    the     reapportionment 
cases,  that  a  State  cannot  give  an  un- 
equal weight  to  the  votes  of  its  citizens 
because  of  geographic  location  or  eco- 
nomic status,  and  because  of  the  very 
strong  lanugage  in  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Harman  against  Forssenius 
in  which  the  Court  said  that  "congres- 
sional hearings  and  debate  indicate  a 
general   repugnance   to   the   disenfran- 
chisement  of  the  poor  occassioned  by 
faUure  to  pay  the  tax."    The  Supreme 
Court  would  certainly  hold  that  it  is  not 
unconstitutional  for  Cc«igress  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  the  poor  in  de- 
ciding who  should  vote.    I  would  hke  at 
this  point  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  statement  signed  by  75  lawyers  arid 
law  professors  supporting  oui-  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  STATEMENT  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  CONGRESS  TO 
OUTLAW  STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLL  TAXES  SUB- 
MITTED   TO    THE    CONGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED 

States 

Both  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Coin- 
mlttee  have  adopted  amendments  to  the  ad- 
ministration's voting  rights  bill  prohibiting 
the  exaction  of  poll  taxes  in  State  and  local 


elections.  It  is  the  view  of  the  undersigned 
that  Congress  has  clear  authority  to  do  so. 
At  the  present  time  five  States,  all  South- 
ern require  such  poll  taxes:  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

In  1942  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
in  Senate  Report  No.  1662  (77th  Cong..  2d 
sess  )  stated  that  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  State  poll  tax  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions  reveals  that  they  "were 
motivated  entirely  and  exclusively  by  a  de- 
sire to  exclude  the  Negro  from  voting. '  In- 
deed, the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  shortly 
after  the  enactment  of  the  poll  tax  m  that 
State  candidly  held  that  such  was  the  pri- 
mary intent.  (Ratliff  v.  Beale.  74  Miss.  247, 
20  SO.  865   (1896).) 

Not  only  was  the  poll  tax  conceived  for 
discriminatory  purposes  but  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered    in     a     discriminatory    manner. 
For  example,  in  the  case   of   U.S.  v.  Dogan 
(314    F.    2d    767,    (5th    Cir.)     (1963).).    the 
United  States  sought  a  mandatory  injunction 
on  behalf  of  Negro  residents  of  Tallahatchie 
County,  Miss.,  to  force   the  sheriff  of  that 
county    to    accept    their    poll    taxes.     The 
court's  discussion  of  the  facts  showed  that 
the  county  had  approximately  6,000  white 
persons  of  voting  age  and  6,500  Negroes;  that 
it  had  no  Negro  voters;  that  no  Negro  res- 
idents were  permitted  to  pay  a  poll  tax;  that 
the  policy  of  the  sheriff  (who  was  charged 
with  collecting   the   tax)    was   to   allow   his 
deputies  to  accept  payment. from  white  ap- 
plicants, but  to  have  allN§gro  appUcante 
referred  to  him  personally,  and  that  of  those 
Negro  applicants  so  referred,  none  were  al- 
lowed to  pay  the  tax.     Affidavits  in  the  rec- 
ord showed  that  one  applicant  had  been  try- 
ing regularly  to  pay  her  poll  taxes  from  1951 
to   1962;   another  from  1952  to  1962.    Each 
had  been  regularly  turned  down. 

The  poU  tax  is  not  a  qualification  foi 
voting  under  article  1  of  the  Constitution  but 
rather  a  restriction  on  voting.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  outlaw  such  a  restriction  if  it 
deems  it  a  restraint  on  the  right  to  vote  for 
which  there  is  no  good  cause  or  adequate 
justification.  No  one  seriously  contends  it 
is  a  revenue  measure. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  outlaw  State  and 
local  poll  taxes  rests  both  on  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment,    "nie  14th  amendment  prohibits 
States  from  denying  any  persons  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  the  right   to  vote   for   any   State   and 
Federal  officers.    Section  5  provides  that  "the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  by 
appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
article."     The   15th  amendment  holds  that 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
It  also  provides  in  section  2  that  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

ThQse  are  express  grants  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  enforce  those  articles.  The  fact  that 
Congress  utilized  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elec- 
tions is  merely  to  recognize  the  political  re- 
ality of  a  Senate  filibuster.  The  House  had 
passed  five  antipoU  tax  bills  since  1939.  only 
to  have  them  die  under  Senate  filibuster  or 
threat  of  filibuster. 

The  Supreme  Coiu-fs  decision  in  Breedlove 
V  Suttles  (302  U.S.  277.  (1937)).  which  up- 
held the  Georgia  poll  tax  (now  repealed)  is 
not  to  the  contrary.  That  was  a  suit  by  a 
white  male  claiming  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection because  of  favoritism  to  older  people 
and  to  women.  The  15th  amendment  was 
not  raised.  No  claim  was  made  of  racial  or 
economic  discrimination.  Furthermore  a  de- 
cision on  the  poll  tax  in  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional action  is  totally  Irrelevant  to  the 
issue  of  congressional  power  to  act.  because 
neither  racial  discrimination  nor  congres- 
sional action  was  Involved  in  Breedlove. 
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It  is  the  view  of  the  undersigned  that 
Congress  has  the  clear  power  and  authority. 
If  not  the  duty,  to  provide  In  the  voting 
rights  bill  for  a  provision  abolishing  all  State 
and  local  poll  taxes  as  a  condition  for  exer- 
cising the  right  of  franchise. 

April  21.  1Q65. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  in  conclusion  I  quote  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
message  to  us  on  the  voting  rights  bill : 

In  our  system,  the  first  right  and  most 
vital  of  all  our  rights  is  the  right  to  vote. 
Jefferson  described  the  elective  franchise  as 
the  ark  of  our  safety.  It  Is  from  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  that  the  guarantee  of  all 
our  other  rights  flows. 

Unless  the  right  to  vote  be  secured  and 
undented  all  other  rights  are  insecure  and 
subject  to  denial  for  all  our  citizens.  The 
challenge  to  this  right  Is  a  challenge  to 
America  Itself.  We  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge as  decisively  as  we  would  meet  a  chal- 
lenge mounted  against  our  land  by  enemies 
from  abroad. 

This  is  what  we  want  to  do.  We  want 
to  remove  the  last  apparatus  of  that 
denial.  Our  amendment  would  do  this. 
It  would  do  it  in  compliance  with  the 
Constitution.  And  I  urge  its  passage  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  me 
some  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  some  questions  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Very  well.  I  first  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  shall  need  to  answer  the  questions 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  Senator's  presentation 
and  his  speech  last  week,  supporting  his 
amendment.    I  wish  to  ask  him  a  few 


questions  to  determine,  if  I  can,  the  pre- 
cise grounds  upon  which  his  amend- 
ment is  based.  I  believe  all  of  us  will 
agree  that  there  is  something  distasteful 
and  offensive  about  the  levying  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  for  voting.  I  believe 
it  to  be  repugnant  to  our  free  system  of 
government.  My  State  has  no  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  for  voting,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  a  natural  one. 

The  basis  for  those  sections  which 
would  suspend  literacy  tests  is  that  they 
are  used  discriminatorily,  and  thus  are 
clearly  in  contravention  of  the  15th 
amendment.  It  is  the  discriminating 
operation  and  manipulation  of  the  liter- 
acy tests — tests  that  are  fair  on  their 
face — which  deems  the  right  to  vote. 
There  is  no  claim  that  the  tests  are 
inherently  wrong. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  the  ex- 
act basis  of  the  proposed  poll  tax  amend- 
ment is,  upon  what  authority  it  is 
bottomed.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  amend- 
ment that  the  poll  tax  is  used  discrimina- 
torily. It  provides  that  the  poll  tax  is 
stricken  down  as  a  precondition  for 
voting. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
tell  me  on  what  the  amendment  is  bot- 
tomed?   Is  it  on  the  15th  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
is  based  upon  the  14th  amendment,  as 
well  as  on  the  15th  amendment.  First  of 
all,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of 
my  speech,  there  are  some  outstanding 
examples  and  significant  examples  in 
which  the  15th  amendment  has  been  vio- 
lated because  the  persons  involved  were 
discriminated  against  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  being  Negroes.  We  also  base  the 
amendment  on  the  14th  amendment. 
We  do  not  feel  that  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  is  a  legitimate  qualification  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting.  We  feel  that  it  does 
not  reasonably  relate  to  the  process  of 
voting.  Residency  is  a  requirement.  It 
underscores  the  fact  that  an  individual 
must  have  an  understanding  of  local 
problems.  Age  denotes  some  maturity. 
Registration  itself  means  that  the  per- 
son is  of  good  moral  character.  These 
requirements  we  recognize  as  legitimate 
qualifications.  We  are  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  the  prepayment  of  a  poll  tax 
is  not  a  reasonable  qualification  for  vot- 
ing. 

Does  that  mean  that  someone  who  has 
sufficient  income  and  yet  fails  to  pay  the 
poll  tax  is  less  quahfied  to  vote  than  some 
poor  fellow  who  would  steal  $2  and  pay 
the  tax? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  all  the 
moral  and  practical  reasons  against  a 
poll  tax,  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Senator.  It  is  offensive  to  require  a 
person  to  pay  a  poll  tax  in  order  to  vote. 
^ut,  important  as  the  moral  considera- 
tion is,  my  question  goes  more  precisely 
to  our  authority  to  legislate.  First,  is  it 
correct  that  the  amendment  is  based,  at 
least  in  part,  upon  the  15th  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  pro- 
duced evidence  in  his  speech  to  support 
a  congressional  finding  that  the  poll  tax 
has  been  used  discriminatorily.  Is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  stated 
that  the  amendment  is  based  also  on  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In 
what  way  does  the  poll  tax  violate  the 
14th  amendment?  Is  it  considered  that 
the  tax  violates  that  amendment  because 
of  the  abridgment  of  the  voting  right 
that  is  guaranteed  by  the  15th  amend- 

"^Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
privileges  and  immunities  are  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  question  be- 
cause the  Senator  has  said  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  for 
voting  is  an  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote.    Is  this  one  of  the  grounds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  It 
certainly  is;  and  we  base  it  on  the  sec- 
ond and  third  clauses  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  third  clause  deals  with  the 
subject  of  the  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  We  feel  that  the  poll  tax 
serves  as  a  burden  upon  Negroes  and  poor 
white  people  which  is  unreasonable  and 
which  violates  their  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

The  recent  case  of  Reynolds  against 
Simms,  a  reapportionment  case,  puts 
significant  weight  on  the  question  of  geo- 
graphy and  the  question  of  how  votes  will 
be  cast,  and  a  number  of  other  cases  de- 
monstrate quite  clearly,  first,  what  is 
needed  in  order  to  qualify  people  to  vote 
and,  second,  they  deal  with  rights  to  vote, . 
which  we  feel  have  been  violated.  The 
basis  of  our  argument  under  the  15th 
amendment  is  that  it  is  an  unreasonable 
restriction,  and  we  can  document  that 
point  by  cases.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
right  to  equal  protection  under  the  laws. 
We  can  document  that  point  by  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation,  and  we  can  refer 
to  the  most  recent  court  cases,  which 
demonstrate  that  the  court  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion. That  is  what  we  are  basing  it  upon. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  literacy  test  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  would  be  suspended  if 
discrimination  were  found  or  deter- 
mined. 

I  know  the  answer  to  the  question  I  am 
about  to  ask.  but  I  shall  ask  it  for  the 
record.    Would    the    Senators    amend- 
ment suspend  the  poll  tax  or  would  it- 
strike  it  down  forever? 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  differences 
in  remedies?  One  suspension,  and  one 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  would  strike  down  the 
poll  tax  forever.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
the  literacy  test  is  a  reasonable  require- 
ment if  it  is  not  used  for  discriminatory 
purposes.  If  a  period  of  time  is  avail- 
able in  which  all  citizens  in  a  part  of  the 
counti-y  could  meet  the  requirement,  the 
States  which  would  be  covered  by  the 
proposed  legislation  would  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  have  educational  bene- 
fits. But  as  the  Attorney  General  has 
pointed  out,  he  feels,  first,  that  the  test 
is  being  used  discriminatorily;  second, 
even  if  it  were  used  nondiscriminatorily 
today,  there  has  been  a  disadvantage  to 
many  citizens  on  the  basis  of  their  edu- 
cation; and,  in  effect  it  would  be  dis- 
criminatoiy.    We  believe  that  the  liter- 


acy test  is  a  reasonable  requirement,  but 
we  fail  to  find  the  reasonableness  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  precondition  for  voting. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  answered  the  questions  to  which  I 
desired  responses.  Although  we  may 
agree  that  the  poll  tax  is  inherently 
wrong  and  offensive,  the  Senator  is  not 
basing  his  amendment  solely  upon  that 
fact,  but  on  the  constitutional  basis  that 
the  tax  has  been  used  discriminatorily; 
and  also  that,  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  right  to  vote  is  abridged. 

Mr.     KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 
Under  the  14th  amendment.     The  Sena- 
tor  has   stated   the   case   exactly.    We 
base  it  on  the  15th  amendment  violations, 
some  of  which  I  mentioned  in  my  speech. 
We  base  it  also  on  violations  of  rights 
under    the    14th    amendment.    Recent 
cases  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  referred 
to  how  the  Supreme  Court  regards  the 
right  to  vote.    It  is  a  fundamental  and 
basic     right.     The     case     of    Reynolds 
against  Sims,  relating  to  the  balancing  of 
votes — and  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  re- 
apportionment  case — demonstrates   the 
importance  of  the  right  as  fundamental 
to   eveiT   other   right.    The   economics, 
about  which  I  have  spoken,  demonstrate 
quite  clearly  that  the  burden  which  is 
placed    upon    poor    Negroes    and    poor 
whites  in  that  part  of  the  country  which 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation results  in  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.    It  puts  an 
undue  burden  upon  citizens  in  exercising 
a  guaranteed  right. 

Mr.  COOPER.  While  I  agree  that 
the  poll  tax  places  a  heavier  burden 
on  those  in  poor  circiunstances  than  it 
does  on  others.  I  cannot  find  too  much 
strength  in  that  argument,  for  everyone 
cannot  be  exactly  equal.  I  think  it  wrong 
for  the  States  to  require  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting, 
but  that  judgment  standing  alone  does 
not  confer  on  Congress  authority  to  leg- 
islate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe  the  Senator  in  referring  to  the 
reasonableness  of  such  a  requirement  to 
vote  is  correct  in  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made.  The  arguments  which 
have  been  made  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  the  poll  tax  is  really  an  un- 
reasonable restraint  upon  voting  and 
therefore  is  a  violation  of  rights  under 
the  14th  amendment  is  a  part  of  our 
argument. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  for  one-half  hour. 
Mr.  JAVITS  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  opponents  of 
the  present  amendment  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  it   is  my   intention   to  seek 
recognition  after  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  completes  his  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader  for  allow- 
ing me  to  precede  him,  although  he  could 
claim  priority  to  the  floor. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy  1  has  made  an 
eloquent  argtiment  concerning  a  number 
of  the  major  questions  which  are  before 
us.  I  shall  not  in  this  presentation  du- 
plicate, so  far  as  I  can  avoid  it,  anything 
that  he  has  said,  partly  because  it  would 
waste  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but,  even 
more  importantly,  because  it  would  dero- 
gate from  the  degree  of  excellence  which 
has  characterized  his  presentation.  I 
should  Uke  to  deal  with  a  few  other  mat- 
ters in  respect  to  the  bill. 

First  and  foremost,  let  us  have  our 
eye  on  the  objective,  for  it  seems  very 
clear  that  the  poll  tax  has  been  a  materi- 
ally inhibiting  factor  against  voting. 
The  four  States  which  still  have  the  poll 
tax  and  which  would  be  subject  to  the 
law,  if  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
are  among  the  six  States  which  have  the 
lowest  percentages  of  voting  participa- 
tion in  the  Nation.  Of  the  four  States 
which  have  the  very  lowest  percentages 
of  citizens  of  voting  age  actually  voting, 
three  are  poll  tax  States.  The  other  one 
is  only  slightly  higher  in  the  ranking 
than  that.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  thing  we  had  better  keep  our  eye  on 
is  that  the  lowest  ranking  States  in  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  voting  participation, 
by  and  large,  are  poll  tax  States. 

Second,  and  very  important,  is  the 
size,  in  proportion  to  general  population, 
of  the  Negro  population  in  those  four 
States.  Again,  that  is  a  critically  im- 
portant factor  in  considering  what  we 
should  do  about  the  poll  tax. 

Finally,  the  feeling  of  Congress,  the 
feeling  of  the  courts,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  coimtry  seems  to  be  one  of  general, 
universal  agreement  about  one  thing, 
that  we  do  not  want  to  deprive  anyone 
of  his  voting  right. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  me,  as  I 
read  the  debates  incident  to  senatorial 
action  on  the  24th  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  only  a  short  time  ago,  that 
there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  all 
southern  Senators  and  all  northern 
Senators — everybody,  including  those  in 
the  middle — that  the  one  thing  we  did 
not  want  to  do  was  to  inhibit  the  right 
to  vote. 

There  is  an  eloquent  statement  by  the 
Supreme  Court  which  is  well  worth  re- 
membering in  that  connection,  in  the 
case  of  Harman  against  Forssenius,  the 
recent  Virginia  case,  in  which  the  Court 
repeats  what  it  said  in  the  case  of  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims : 

The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate 
of  one's  choice  is  of  the  essence  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  and  any  restrictions  on  that 
right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representative 
government. 

So  point  No.  1  is  that  the  poll  tax 
States  are  among  the  lowest  in  terms  of 
voting  participation. 

Point  No.  2  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
universal  feehng  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  right  to  vote  is  the  one  thing 
we  can  all  agree  that  we  want  to  sustain 
and  preserve. 

We  come  now  to  the  24th  amendment, 
which  seemed  to  bespeak  the  broad  con- 
sensus of  the  country  that  the  poll  tax 
should  be  done  away  with.  But  the  24th 
amendment  has  not  done  away  with  the 
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poll  tax.  That  is  precisely  one  of  the 
most  critical  points  for  consideration  at 
tills  time.  Notwithstanding  the  ponder- 
ous machinery  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  notwithstanding  the  feeling 
that  the  poll  tax  should  be  banned  in 
respect  to  Federal  elections,  it  was  then 
said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  apply  the 
ban  to  State  and  local  elections:  so  the 
poll  tax  persists  and  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  right  to  vote,  even  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  24th  amendment.  That  is 
a  serious  situation,  because  many  people 
like  myself  argued,  long  before  the  24th 
amendment  was  considered,  that  the  way 
to  deal  with  the  poll  tax  was  by  statute: 
that  if  it  were  dealt  with  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  deal  with  it  across  the  board.  The 
constitutional  amendment  should  have 
eliminated  the  poll  tax  for  State  and 
local  elections  as  well  as  for  Federal 
elections. 

It  seems  to  me  that  having  learned  our 
lesson,  after  being  led  down  what  ap- 
pears to  be,  without  any  criticism  of  its 
proponents,  the  garden  path  of  the  24th 
amendment,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to 
have  the  courage  to  face  our  responsi- 
bilities and  now.  at  long  last,  ban  the 
poll  tax.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  root 
and  branch. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  know  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  everything  that  one  might  be 
able  to  prove  in  order  to  prevail  in  a 
case.  So  it  is  enough,  notwithstanding 
so  much  other  evidence  which  exists,  to 
say  the  following:  Whatever  has  been 
the  case  until  recent  years,  the  record  is 
irrefutable  that  in  recent  years  the  poll 
tax.  like  the  literacy  test  device,  has 
been  used  as  a  means  for  perpetuating 
the  abridgment  or  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote.  Enough  instances,  m  the  cases,  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the 
findings  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
facts  published  in  the  press,  have  been 
demonstrated  to  make  a  solid,  factual 
case  that  the  poll  tax.  in  the  way  it  has 
been  administered  and  in  itself,  repre- 
sents an  unconstitutionail  abridgment 
of  the  right  to  vote. 

If  one  proved  nothing  else,  and  incor- 
porated in  a  congressional  finding  what 
I  have  just  stated,  which  is  exactly  what 
is  done  by  the  amendment,  he  would 
have  enough  upon  wriich  to  base  a  poll 
tax  ban.  In  that  respect,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  recent  case  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  the  case  of  Katzenbach  against 
McClung,  which  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

Where  we  find  that  the  legislators.  In  light 
of  the  facts  and  testimony  before  them,  have 
a  rational  basis  for  finding  a  chosen  regula- 
tory scheme  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
commerce,  our  Investigation  Is  at  an  end. 

Substitute  for  the  word  "commerce" 
the  words  "the  voting  right  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  15th  amendment."  and  the 
sentence  would  then  read: 

Where  we  find  that  the  legislators.  In  light 
of  the  facta  and  testimony  before  them,  have 
a  rational  basis  for  finding  a  choeen  regula- 
tory scheme  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
the  voting  right  as  guaranteed  by  the  15th 
amendment,  our  Investigation  Is  at  an  end. 


So  if  we  do  nothing  but  establish  this 
factual  basis  and  ban  the  poll  tax  on 
that  basis,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
be  proceeding  upon  perfectly  sound  con- 
stitutional ground. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  joined  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy] 
in  proposing  this  amendment  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  did  not 
do  it  lightly,  but  I  did  it  in  pursuance  of 
an  opinion,  not  arrived  at  then  and  there 
in  the  committee,  but  entertained  by  me 
for  years,  that  the  poll  tax  could  be 
eliminated  by  legislative  action  of  Con- 
gress. In  1960,  I  proposed  exactly  that 
as  an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill 
then  being  considered;  37  Senators 
agreed  with  me  at  that  time. 

In  1962.  I  made  a  similar  proposal  in 
respect  to  the  proposed  24th  amendment 
then  before  the  Senate,  and  at  that  time 
34  Senators  agreed  with  me.  It  is  highly 
significant  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  a  ban  against  the  poll  tax 
on  five  successive  occasions  prior  to  the 
time  when  ij  joined  in  the  proposal  to 
submit  th^24th  amendment  to  the 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  dealing, 
not  with  a  problem  that  someone  just 
recognized,  but  with  a  matter  with  which 
we  have  been  strugtzling  for  years,  and 
which  we  have  even  disapproved  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  which  still 
eludes  us.     It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  believe  that  a  ban.  and  nothing  else, 
will  do.     That  is  why  this  amendment 
frankly  and  directly  faces  the  issue  by 
undertaking  to  legislate  a  ban— a  ban 
not  against  taxes  but  against  enforcing 
taxes  with  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote. 
A  highly  pertinent  question  was  asked 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   I  Mr.  Cooper!  . 
The  question  was  this :  If  we  claim  that 
a  literacy  test  is  abused  and  used  as  a 
means  for  inhibiting  the  right  to  vote 
and  therefore  seek  to  prevent  its  use  for 
that  ptu-pose,  but  do  not  ban  it  generally, 
why  do  we  feel  that  the  poll  tax,  which  is 
similarly  used  as  a  means  to  abridge  the 
right  to  vote,  must  be  banned  entirely? 
I  believe  the  answer  is  this:  In  the  first 
place,  a  tax  must  be  equally  applied. 
Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
ban  of  a  tax  in  particular  subdivisions  of 
a   State,   let   us   say.     It  presents  real 
problems  and  may  involve  other  aspects 
of  the  Constitution,  assuming  that  we 
deal  effectively  with  the  basic  protection 
against  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote. 
A  second  point  in  that  respect  is  even 
more  iiriportant  and  persuasive,  for  when 
we  are  dealing  with  a  literacy  test,  we 
can  say  honestly  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  qualification  for  voting.    In  my 
judsnnent.  the  Congress  has  the  power 
to  override  the  States'  normal  constitu- 
tional authority  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  when  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  has.  in  our  judgment,  resulted 
in  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  under 
the  15th  amendment.    That  is  what  we 
should  establish. 

But,  In  my  judgment,  the  poll  tax  Is 
not  a  qualification  for  voting.  It  is  an 
exercise  of  taxing  authority  which  is 
designed  and  intended  to  abridge  the 
right  to  vote.    We  are  not  dealing  with 


a  constitutional  qualification,  but  with 
the  exercise  of  a  taxing  power  for  the 
unconstitutional  purpose  of  abridging 
the  right  to  vote.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
strike  at  the  poll  tax  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  we  must  eliminate  it.  We  can- 
not base  our  argument  on  whether  a 
quahfication  is  being  reasonably  used, 
because  it  is  not  a  qualification. 

That  is  the  great  difference  between 
the  way  in  which  a  literacy  test  is 
treated  in  the  bill  and  the  way  in  which 
a  poll  tax  is  treated  in  the  bill.  It  is 
critically  important  that  this  be  made 
clear  to  all. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
iVIr.  COOPER.  That  was  my  purpose 
in  asking  the  question.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  argument  for  the  elimination 
of  the  poll  tax  were  based  solely  on  the 
ground  of  discrimination,  as  covered  in 
the  15th  amendment,  the  question  would 
arise  whether  the  poll  tax  should  be 
entirely  stricken  out  or  only  suspended, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  literacy  tests. 

I  believe  that  is  the  thi-ust  of  the  Sen- 
ator's answer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  the  Senator 
moves  on  to  a  much  more  comprehensive 
basis  for  his  argtunent.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  saying  that,  under  the  14th 
amendment,  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  to  voting  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  and  therefore 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

The  point  I  have  just  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  poll  tax  not  being  a  qualifi- 
cation, but  being  rather  an  exercise  of 
taxing   power   for   an   unconstitutional 
purpose,  properlj  rests  on  both  the  14th 
and    15th   amendments.     If   the   taxing 
power  were  to  be  used  in  order  to  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  on  grounds  of  race  or 
color,  regardless  of  how  the  tax  was  ad- 
ministered, we  would  still  have  a  course 
of  action  that  would  be  contrary  to  the 
15th  amendment.    If  the  taxing  power 
were  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  prejudice 
irremediably  the  economic  well-being  of 
a  class  of  citizens,  whether  white  or  Ne- 
gro, there  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment  Involving  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
I  have  already  stated  the  attitude  of 
the  Court  with  regard  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  congressional  finding,  as.  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  the  public  accom- 
modations title  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.     Based  upon,  the  factual  proof,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  a  combination  of  both  the  14th 
and  15th  amendment,  and  we  would  have 
a  film  constitutional  basis  for  the  ban  of 
the  poll  tax. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  the  Senators'  answers  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress.  I  feel  strongly 
as  a  matter  of  principle  and  conscience 
that  it  is  wrong  to  impose  a  price  on 
voting.  . 

But  the  Congress  must  establish  a  basis 
for  the  poll  tax  amendment  In  the  same 
way  a  basis  is  established  for  the  sus- 
pension of  literacy  tests. 
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T  remember  that  in  a  1937  decision  the 
quoreme  Court  held  that  the  levy  of  the 
noil  tax  on  its  face  was  within  the  power 
nf  a  State,  as  a  condition  for  voting. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
fl'or  is  referring  to  the  Breedlove  case, 
utiich  is  constantly  cited  as  authority 
for  the  proposition  that  States  have  the 
nower  to  legislate  a  poll  tax. 

But  in  the  Breedlove  case,  the  issues 
to  which  I  am  now  referring  were  not 
raised  The  Breedlove  case  essentially 
concerned  the  question  of  denial  of  equal 
nrotection  of  the  laws  by  the  Georgia 
coll  tax  which  exempted  women  and 
those  under  the  age  of  21  even  though 
people  could  vote  at  the  age  of  18  in 
that  State. 

The  Court  hold  that  that  was  not  an 
unreasonable  distinction.  Therefore,  it 
sustained  the  tax  as  against  that  chal- 
lenge. It  cannot  be  claimed  fairly  that 
it  impliedly  sustained  the  poll  tax 
against  the  charges  we  are  making 
against  it.  To  do  so  the  Court  would 
have  had  to  go  outside  the  argument  of 
counsel  and  the  facts  of  the  case  pre- 
sented.   It  did  not  do  so. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  in  1937  the  Court  obviously  was  not 
dealing  with  the  frame  of  reference  It 
began  to  deal. with  in  1954.  The  Com-t, 
despite  protestors  and  detractors,  in  1954 
found  that  the  Constitution  was  not  a 
dead,  but  a  living  instrument,  and  re- 
versed the  holding  of  Plessy  against  Fer- 
guson on  the  question  of  separate  but 
equal  educational  facilities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Court  i.s  moving  toward  the 
view  that  it  will  abandon  whatever  im- 
plication might  be  drawn  from  its  ap- 
proval of  a  poll  tax  in  1937,  and  will  now 
liold  constitutional  a  Federal  statute 
which  bans  the  poll  tax  on  the  ground 
that  experience,  in  the  light  of  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  constitu- 
tional issues,  dictates  that  such  a  statute 
may  lawfully  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

"That  brings  up  a  new  point  that  I 
should  like  to  mention.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  factual  finding  contained  in  this 
amendment  is  a  critically  important 
point.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
make  that  finding.  I  believe  that  we 
have  placed  enough  evidence  in  the 
Record  to  strongly  support  it.  Perhaps 
before  we  vote,  we  shall  have  even  more 
evidence  in  the  Record  and  thus  back  up 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  proceeding  in 
this  situation  without  a  basis  in  fact,  but 
have  a  very  solid  basis  in  fact  for  our 
findings. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  evidence  would  be  directed 
toward  discrimination.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  to  elaborate  a  little  more,  if  he 
will,  on  the  14th  amendment-^and  his 
argument  that  the  poll  tax  is  irKitself 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  15  minutes,  with 
the  authority  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy]. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  my  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
because  I  believe  it  is  pertinent  to  the 
issue. 

I  point  first  to  the  fact  that  it  seems 
almost  irrefutable  that  the  basis  of  the 
adoption  of  the  poll  tax  was  to  restrict 


voting.  If  there  are  any  questions  about 
that,  I  invite  attention  to  the  case  of 
Ratlitf  v.  Beale.  20  U.S.  865.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  it  is  a  case  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  in  1896. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  poll  taxes  we 
are  talking  about  were  adopted  just 
about  at  the  period  of  time  when  there 
was  a  rather  precipitous  decline  in  Negro 
voter  participation.  Speaking  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Mississippi  poll  tax  in 
1890,  the  court  stated  as  follows,  on  page 
868: 

It  Is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
there  was  not  a  consistent,  controlling  di- 
recting purpose  governing  the  convention 
by  which  these  schemes  were  elaborated  and 
fixed  in  the  Constitution.  Within  the  field 
of  permissible  action  under  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
convention  swept  the  circle  of  expedients  to 
obstruct  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by 
the  Negro  race. 


What  else  need  anyone  add  to  that  to 
establish  the  fundamental  constitutional 
thrust  of  this  amendment? 

If  anymore  were  needed,  I  should  like 
to  point  to  what  the  great  former  Sena- 
tor, Carter  Glass,  said  at  the  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention  which  pro- 
posed the  poll  tax  adopted  in  that  State 
not  so  many  years  ago : 

I  declared  then — 

Referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
vention— 

that  no  body  of  Virginia  gentlemen  could 
frame  a  constitution  so  obnoxious  to  my 
sense  of  right  and  morality  that  I  would  be 
willing  to  submit  Its  fate  to  146,000  ignorant 
Negro  voters  whose  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment we  have  been  challenging  for  30  years 
past. 

In  the  Alabama  Constitutional  Con- 
vention— as  testified  to  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  78th  Con- 
gress— the  president  of  the  convention 
was  quoted  in  the  journal  of  the  con- 
vention: 

T\\e  pxuposc  of  the  convention  was  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion to  establish  white  supremacy. 

It  was  recognized  in  Congi'ess  when 
in  1912  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
in  Senate  Report  No.  1662,  said: 

We  think  a  careful  examination  of  the  so- 
cp-lled  poll  tax  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions,  and  an  examination  particularly 
of  the  constitutional  conventions  by  which 
these  amendments  became  a  part  of  State 
Inws,  will  convince  any  disinterested  person 
that  the  object  of  State  constitutional  con- 
ventions, from  which  emanated  mainly  the 
poll  tax  laws,  were  motivated  entirely  and 
exclusively  by  a  desire  to  exclude  the  Negro 
from  voting. 

Again  in  1943,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  had  this  to  say: 

The  pretended  poll  tax  qualification  for 
voting  has  no  place  in  any  modem  system 
of  government.  We  believe  it  is  only  a  means, 
Illegal  and  unconstitutional  In  its  nature, 
that  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
thousands  of  citizens  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  governmental  affairs  by  deny- 
ing them  the  fundamental  right — the  right 
to  vote. 

That  is  the  begirming.  We  go  from 
there  to  the  wide  disparities  in  median 
income  as  between  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  States  which  have  the  poll 


tax,  depending  on  whether  they  are  Ne- 
gro or  white.  In  the  States  other  than 
Mississippi,  the  ratio  whites'  median  in- 
come to  Negroes'  median  income  is  2  to 
1.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  ratio 
is  3  to  1. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  developed  the  factual  eco- 
nomic base  and  the  real  cost  to  a  poor 
Negro  in  those  States,  regardless  of  how 
little  it  may  appear  to  us  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  much  larger  incomes  and  dis- 
bursements. He  has  shown  the  great  cost 
it  entails  in  terms  of  a  man's  labor  to 
pay  the  poll  tax,  especially  when  that  tax 
is  cumulative.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
discriminatory  in  its  effect. 

Because  it  was  designed  to,  and  in  fact 
does,  abridge  the  right  to  vote  in  its  ad- 
ministration and  practice,  and  because 
it  is  inherently  an  abridgment  of  that 
right,  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  14th  amendment  as  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  under  the  15th  amendment,  as  being 
an  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
grounds  of  race  or  color.  We  have  main- 
tained that  the  ban  upon  it — especially 
based  upon  an  express  congressional  find- 
ing that  it  abridges  the  right  to  vote — 
is  entirely  constitutional. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  the 
last  point  which  I  shall  make  this  after- 
noon, regarding  what  is  being  done  in 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  bill 
and  why  that  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with 
the  situation. 

An  examination  of  section  9(a)  of  the 
substitute  bill  shows  two  things: 

First,  the  poll  tax  obviously  was  on  the 
minds  of  the  drafters.  This  was  entire- 
ly due  to  the  arguments,  debate,  and 
evidence  presented  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  We  could  not  sweep  the 
issue  under  the  rug,  nor  could  we  forget 
it.  The  24th  amendment  was  on  the 
books  and  there  was  no  excuse  because 
it  had  not  done  the  whole  job.  The  poll 
tax  was  still  being  exacted  for  State  and 
local  elections,  with  just  the  same  net  ef- 
fect on  Negro  voter  participation  as  be- 
fore. Congress  had  to  do  something 
about  it;  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  do 
nothing  about  it  in  a  voting  rights  bill 
now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  went  too  far  in 
his  statement.  Does  he  not  know  that 
one  of  the  fine  States  requiring  a  poll  tax 
payment  at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the 
24th  amendment  eliminated  it  from  its 
constitution  last  November;  namely,  the 
State  of  Arkansas? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  happy  about 
that.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  fine 
thing.  I  still  point  out  that  against  the 
one  State  which  did,  there  are  four  other 
States  which  did  not.  Therefore.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  an  extreme  argu- 
ment when  80  percent  of  the  case  at 
least,  even  without  analysis  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  involved,  rests  on  my  side. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator know  that  only  last  week  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, in  session  at  that  time,  adopted  a 
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constitutional  amendment  by  a  very 
heavy  vote?  It  hac  not  yet  been  adopted 
by  the  house,  but  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  I  welcome  it.  It  is  a  very  fine 
thins.  I  still  feel,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator,  that  it  docs  not  invali- 
date the  point  that  four  out  of  five  States 
have  not  done  so.  notwithstanding  so 
solemn  an  act  as  the  24th  amendment — 
and  I  am  the  first  to  give  the  greatest 
credit  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
originating  that  amendment,  piloting  it 
through  the  Senate,  and  having  it 
adopted. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  derogating  from 
that  achievement.  I  only  saj  that  of 
the  five  States  which  had  a  poll  tax.  four 
still  continue  to  enforce  it,  that  there- 
fore it  is  not  an  extreme  argument  to 
maintain  that,  in  the  main,  the  situation 
remains  the  way  we  found  it.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  deny  that  the  24th  amend- 
ment means  something,  and  was  of  some 
help,  as  the  Senator  properly  states. 

We  believe  that  the  poll  tax  has  now 
been  successfully  eliminated  in  Arkan- 
sas— and  Arkansas  has  been  taken  out 
from  under  the  bill — but  it  still  persists 
in  the  four  other  States. 

As  to  Alabama,  i  welcome  very  much 
the  fact  that  it  would  even  save  the  liti- 
gation which  we  are  contemplating, 
either  under  the  pending  amendment  or 
under  the  substitute  bill,  if  the  State  of 
Alabama  itself  eliminated  the  poll  tax. 
Nothing  would  make  me  happier.  But 
I  still  say  that  it  constitutes  no  argument 
against  adoption  of  the  ban  now,  for  this 
reason :  We  have  dealt  with  this  question 
of  timing  in  regard  to  civil  rights  time 
and  time  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  by 
now.  after  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957, 
1960,  and  1964,  Congress  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  an  area  in  which  it 
can  act  in  this  field,  it  should  act  and  not 
wait  for  the  long  periods  of  time  required 
for  the  affected  States  to  act  under  the 
internal  dynamics  which  might  occur  in 
those  States. 

It  may  be  that  over  long  periods  of 
time  such  a  process  would  work ;  but  the 
inhibition  to  voting  which  is  represented 
by  the  poll  tax,  as  part  of  the  total  pat- 
tern of  inhibitions  to  voting  by  Negroes 
which  exists  in  these  areas,  makes  it,  in 
our  judgment — with  all  respect  to  the 
right  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  to  dis- 
agree with  me — unwise  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  to  wait  any  longer  before  we 
deal  with  this  subject. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Holland  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying  as  to  the  comparison  between  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  substitute 
bill  which  is  before  us,  the  bill  does  not 
even  make  a  finding  of  fact  with  respect 
to  the  poll  tax.  All  it  does  is  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  some  evidence  was 
produced  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  upon  that  evidence  it  asks  the 
Attorney  General  to  go  to  court.  It  says 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  is  to  in- 
stitute in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
actions  for  declaratory  judgment  or  in- 
junctive relief  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  poll  tax. 


It  does  not  even  give  a  court  the  bene- 
fit of  a  congressional  finding,  and  yet  im- 
plicit in  what  it  is  saying  In  section  9(a) 
is  a  congressional  finding;  otherwise, 
why  do  we  have  to  tell  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral what  to  do? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  impli- 
cation also  that  if  we  are  not  ready  to 
make  the  finding,  we  are  not  convinced 
about  the  situation.  First,  there  is  an 
ab.sence  even  of  a  finding  in  the  substitute 
bill  offered  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  with  respect  to  the 
poll  tax.  I  do  not  see  how  VvC  can  get 
away  from  that,  after  the  Attorney  Gen- 
ei-al  testified  that  it  would  seem  to  him 
proi^er  to  make  a  congressional  finding 
that  the  poll  tax  is  being  used  to  abridge 
the  right  to  vote. 

Secondly,  if  we  make  such  a  finding, 
we  should  have  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions. Having  made  a  finding  which 
justifies  the  bar,  w-e  should  go  ahead  and 
impose  the  ban;  and  that  is  what  we 
seek  to  do  in  the  amendment. 

Finally,  we  say  that  we  are  not  pro- 
ceeding in  an  arbitrai-y  way.  In  our 
amendment  we  ask  the  Attorney  General 
to  move  promptly  to  obtain  injunctive 
relief  to  prevent  enforcement  or — and  I 
emphasize  this — threatened  enforcement 
of  the  poll  tax  in  violation  of  the  ban 
Congress  places  on  it. 

Therefore,  Congress  will  make  its  fac- 
tual finding  and  will  have  the  courage  of 
its  own  findings,  and  will  then  get  a 
prompt  judicial  determination  as  to 
whether  what  it  did  was  right.  In  the 
event  that  that  determination — and  our 
amendment  even  deals  with  this  possibil- 
ity— should  go  again.st  us,  we  then  put 
into  effect  the  machinery  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  which  was 
originally  in  the  administration  bill,  with 
respect  banning  a  requirement  of  pay- 
ment of  more  than  the  current  year's 
taxes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  more  reasonable  and  fair  in  this 
regulato»y  scheme.  We  have  taken  every 
consideration  into  the  compass  of  our 
amendment  and  have  provided  for  it,  and 
we  have  had  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  hope  very 
much  the  Senate  will  support  this  long 
overdue  and  highly  desirable  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  all  respects,  and  I  wish  to 
express  for  myself  the  great  satisfaction 
and  the  deep  appreciation  that  I  have  for 
his  lucid  and  forceful  and,  in  fact,  com- 
pelling discussion  of  the  particular 
amendment  which  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  hear  him  discuss  and  in  which  I 
am  associated  with  him  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  .Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
other  Senators. 

I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question  which  I 
believe  he  has  already  answered,  but  I 
wish  to  emphasize  it.  Has  he,  in  his  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  lawyer — and  his 
standing  as  a  lawyer  is  well  known  to  all 
of  us — ever  seen  an  animal  of  the  kind 
that  the  so-called  substitute  amendment 


would  set  up  in  the  way  of  cither  an  ad- 
ministrative  device  or  a  legislative  pro- 
cedure? Has  he  ever  seen  anything  like 
it  in  all  the  years  of  his  experience? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  assume  the  Senator 
has  reference  to  the  poll  tax  provision  in 
the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  one  the  Senator 
discu.sscd. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  strange  one.  I 
would  not  want  to  say  more.  I  have  too 
much  regard  for  both  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  to  say  anything 
beyond  that.  But  I  must  say  it  is  a 
strange  one.  It  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral a  direction  by  saying,  'We  have 
heard  some  evidence  on  this  subject.  We 
do  not  rightly  know  what  to  do  about  it, 
except  to  ask  you  to  go  into  court  and  find 
out  about  it." 

The  Attorney  General  obviously  can 
go  into  court  and  do  that  even  without 
such  a  provision.  A  Virginia  case  is  now 
pending  in  which  people  who  are  paupers 
and  are  unable  to  pay  the  poll  tax  are 
presenting  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
fundamental  constitutional  proposition 
to  which  we  have  referred,  that  is,  the 
invalidity  of  the  poll  tax  under  the  com- 
bination of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments. 

However,  it  does  not  present  to  the 
Court  the  much  more  favorable  situation 
which  a  finding  of  fact  by  the  Congress, 
as  we  make  in  our  amendment,  would 
present. 

The  Mansfield-Dirksen  poll  tax  pro- 
vision is  a  rare  bird,  indeed.  We  would 
be  saying  to  the  Attorney  General,  "We 
have  heard  some  evidence.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  cannot  make  up  our  own  minds. 
So,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  please  ask  the 
Court  to  make  up  our  minds  for  us." 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  This 
is  a  most  extraordinary  evasion  of  re- 
sponsibility that  a  legislative  body  could 
possibly  indulge  in. 

Although  in  general  we  agree,  as  co- 
sponsors  of  much  of  the  legislation  which 
the  group  has  offered,  though  we  agree 
with  the  product  in  general,  in  this  re- 
spect the  product  needs  improvement  and 
is  crying  for  it. 

I  hope  very  much  that  a  majority  of 
our  colleagues  will  be  persuaded.  I  am 
sure  that  the  excellent  exposition  and  the 
forceful  argument  presented  by  my 
friend  from  New  York  will  be  helpful 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  time  remains  to 
me,  I  reserve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AmEN  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  has 
used  all  his  time;  none  remains. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  and  happy  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  opposing 
the  pending  amendment  to  his  substitute, 
to  ban  the  poll  tax.  I  can  understand 
why  those  who  lived  in  Palestine  in  tne 
days  of  Tiberius  Caesar  objected  to  the 
poll  tax.  It  was  imposed  without  respect 
to  ability  to  pay.  In  those  days  it  was  a 
head  tax,  and  it  was  ruthlessly  collected. 
The  people  did  not  like  it. 
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Ihich  goes  to  our  public  schools,  is  a  an  earlier  opinion  in  the  case  of  Saunders  remarks.     But  first  I  wish  to  quote  a 


little  difficult  for  me"  to  understand.  v.  Wilkins.  152  F.  2d  235,  237,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  whatever  one  may  think  -phe  decisions  generally  hold  that  a  state 
of  other  parts  of  this  voting  rights  bill,  statute  which  imposes  a  reasonable  poll  tax 
thprp  is  no  constitutional  basis  for  section  .is  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  does  not 
"'"^  ■  -.^.    * 1 abridge  the  priviliges  or  immunities  of  citi- 

zens of  the  United  States  which  are  protected 
by  the  14th  amendment.  The  privilege  of 
voting  Is  derived  from  the  State  and  not 
from  the  National  Government.  Tlie  quali- 
fication of  voters  in  an  election  for  Members 


9  seeking  to  prevent  any  State  from  levy 

ing  a  poll  tax  in  State  or  local  elections. 
Since  I  discussed  this  bill  on  April  28 

the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Senate 

have  come  up  willi  a  new  version  of  the 

bill  which  recognizes  their  doubts  about     of  Congress  is  set  out  in  article  I,  section  2, 

'  " "  ^ clause  1  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 

provides  that  the  electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature.  The  Supreme  Court  In  Breed- 
love  V.  Suttlcs,  302  U.S.  277,  283,  58  S.  Ct. 
205,  82  L.  Ed.  252.  held  that  a  poll  tax  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution  and  statutes  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  did  not  offend  the  Fed- 


the  constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax  sec 
tion  as  it  came  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 

inittee. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  flat  repeal  of 
the  poll  tax  by  Congress,  the  party  lead- 
ers are  now  proposing  to  put  the  issue  up 
to  the  courts  again  by  directing  the  At- 
torney General  to  file  new  lawsuits  for 
the  purpose  of  banning  State  and  local    erai  constitution. 

The  latter  part  of  Butler  v.  Thompson 


poll  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  the  courts  have  upheld 
a  State's  right  to  levy  a  poll  tax  so  re- 
cently that  I  think  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  Supreme 
Couit  to  suggest  that  the  Court  could 
now  be  persuaded  to  reverse  itself.  That 
seems  to  be  the  theory  on  which  the  new- 
est leadership  substitute  is  based;  namely, 
that  the  present  Supreme  Court  will  over- 
turn a  long  line  of  decisions  upholding 
use  of  a  poll  tax. 

As  I  pointed  out  recently,  the  Virginia 
poll  tax  as  a  prei-equisite  to  voting  was 
reviewed  by  a  special  three-judge  court 
as  recently  as  1951  in  Butler  v.  Thomp- 
son. District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  that  year. 

In  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214 
(1875),  the  Court  construed  a  statute 
passed  under  Congress'  power  of  section 
2  to  enact  appropriate  legislation.  The 
act  was  invoked  by  the  applicant  because 
his  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  enabled  the 
inspectors  to  prohibit  his  voting  in  a 
municipal  election.  In  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Waite  the  following  state- 
ment is  made: 

Rights  and  immunities  created  by  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  be  protected  by  Congress.  ♦   •   • 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  iipon  anyone.  It  prevents 
the  States,  or  the  United  States,  however. 
from  giving  preference,  in  this  particular,  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  another 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Before  its  adoption,  this 
could  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within  the 
power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  voting  on  account  of  race, 
etc.,  as  it  was  on  account  of  age,  property,  or 
education.     Now  it  is  not. 

See  also  Quinn  and  Beal  v.  United 
States,  238,  U.S.  347,  362  (1915)  where 
Chief  Justice  White  stated  for  the  Court 
that  the  States  retained  the  power  under 
article  I,  section  2,  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  except  of  course  as  to  the 
subject  with  which  the  amendment — 
15th — deals  and  to  the  extent  that  obe- 
dience to  its  conunand  is  necessary. 

VIRGINIA    POLL   TAX    HELD   VALID 

The  question  of  Virginia  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  was  reviewed  as  I 


discussed  the  general  principle  that  a 
statute  may  be  administered  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  be  unconstitutional  even 
though  it  is  fair  on  its  face,  under  the 
14th  amendment,  as  in  Yick  Wo  v.  Hop- 
kins, 118  U.S.  356  or  under  the  15th 
amendment  as  in  Lane  v.  Wilson  307  U.S. 
268.  Judge  Dobie  reviewed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  poll  tax  in  Virginia  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  presented  to  him  that  it 
was  being  fairly  administered,  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Accordingly,  Judge  Dobie,  speaking  for 
the  unanimous  three-judge  court,  held 
that  the  Virginia  poll  tax  statute  did  not 
violate  either  the  14th  amendment  or  the 
15th  amendment,  and  was  valid  under 
article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  fix 
nondiscriminatory  prerequisites  for 
voting  as  decided  in  the  Butler  case  was 
fully  confirmed  no  later  than  March  1 
of  this  year,  when,  in  the  case  of  Car- 
rington  against  Rash,  the  Supreme 
Court  held: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  his- 
toric function  of  the  States  to  establish,  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  other  qualifica- 
tions for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  In- 
deed, "the  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised"  •  •  •  "In  other  words,  the  priv- 
ilege to  vote  in  a  State  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  itself,  to  be  exercised  as  the 
State  may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms  as  to 
It  may  seem  proper,  provided,  of  course,  no 
discrimination  is  made  between  Individuals 
in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

But  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  an  able  and  wonderfully 
fine  man,  but  not  a  constitutional  lawyer, 
says  in  effect:  "Don't  let  those  decisions 
bother  you.  The  Supreme  Court  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  overrule  them." 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  advanced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
on  April  13  have  been  answered  by  an 
able  young  lawyer  in  my  State,  Mr.  Sam 
S.  Crutchfield,  Jr.,  executive  director  of 


letter  from  Mr.  David  J.  Mays,  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  Commission,  which  sum- 
marizes Mr.  Crutchfield's  qualifications. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Is  Mr.  Crutchfield  a  graduate  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  university? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    He  is,  indeed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  will 
see  from  the  letter  which  I  shall  read 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
an  outstanding  constitutional  lawyer, 
that  he  is  also  a  writer  of  note,  and  has 
received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  biog- 
raphy of  Edmund  Randolph.  Mr.  Mays 
wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

I  bring  to  your  attention  a  brief  memo- 
randum prepared  by  Mr.  Sam  Crutchfield, 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tional Government,  in  response  to  a  speech 
recently  made  by  Senator  Kennedy,  in  which 
he  advocated  the  abolition  of  poll  tax  by  a 
mere  act  of  Congress  as  though  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  no  longer 
exists.  Speeches  of  this  sort  are  so  shocking, 
those  of  us  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
constitutional  law  can  only  wonder  when 
the  buffeting  of  the  Constitution  will  end,  If 
ever. 

Mr.  Crutchfield  is  a  young  man  of  con- 
siderable attainments.  In  his  military  serv- 
ice, he  was  a  Cryptoanalyst  Specialist  of  the 
Army  Security  Agency.  Afterwards,  he  at- 
tended George  Washington  University,  where 
he  attained  his  B.A.  and  LL3.  and  later  did 
some  work  In  its  graduate  school.  As  a 
student  there,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Amicus  Curiae,  the  law  student  paper, 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Law  Aliminl 
News.  He  is  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  and  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association  and  the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association.  He  was  fortunate 
upon  graduation  to  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  law  clerk  to  Judge  Prank  H. 
Myers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  was  employed  by  Project  Law- 
search,  a  Ford  Foundation  project. 

I  digress  at  that  point  to  say  that  I 
was  in  error  when  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  Mr.  Crutchfield 
was  a  graduate  of  Jefferson's  school.  So 
many  of  our  leading  Virginia  lawyers  are 
that  I  assumed  that  Mr.  Crutchfield  was 
also.  I  find  now  that  he  was  not.  But 
he  is  a  good  lawyer. 

Continuing  to  read  from  Mr.  Mays' 
letter — 

He  has  written  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
field  of  constitutional  history  and  govern- 
ment, and  was  unanimously  selected  by  our 
Commission  as  Its  director  at  its  executive 
committee  meeting  on  December  10,  1964. 
He  has  thereafter  continuously  carried  out 
the  duties  of  that  office  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  has,  among  his  other  duties,  prepared 
for  the  Commission  publications  of  a  very 
high  order. 

Sincerely  yours. 

T.  Mats. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Crutchfield's  statement 
on  the  poll  tax  issue  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VoTTXG  Rights  and  the  Poll  Tax 

i Statement   or  Sam  S.  Crutchfleld.  Jr.^ 

On  April  13.  1965.  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  rose  to  the  floor  of 
tl>e  Senate  to  defend  the  constitutionality  of 
an  amendment  to  S.  1564.  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  which  would  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
in  State  and  local  elections. 

The  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  provides: 

•Section  9.  No  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision shall  deny  or  deprive  any  person  of  the 
right  to  register  sor  to  vote  because  of  his 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  tax  or 
payment  as  a  precondition  of  registration  or 
voting  (S.  1564.  Rept.  No.  162,  Apr.  9,  1965) ."  ' 

In  defending  the  amendment  (of  which  he 
is  a  co-sponsor).  Senator  Kennedy  has  ig- 
nored the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach.  who  has  stated: 

•This  bill  is  based  on  the  15th  amend- 
ment and  to  eliminate  poll  taxes  on  the  basis 
they  have  been  used  to  discriminate.  I  think, 
would  be  a  difficult  case  constitutionally  to 
prove  and,establish.'  - 

Consider  also  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween Representative  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Katz- 
enbach : 

••Mr.  LINDSAY.  You  are  coming  back  to  the 
15th  amendment  basis  that  I  was  talking 
about:  that  is  really  what  it  comes  down  to. 
In  other  words,  the  poll  tax  is  all  right  if  it  Is 
ordinary  and  routine:  it  is  not  all  right 
under  the  15th  amendment  if  it  is  used  as  a 
device  to  deny  people  the  vote. 

"The  Attorney  General.  Right,  but  I 
can't  establish  that  it  has  been  used  as  that 
kind  of  a  device.    That  is  my  difficulty." ' 

In  defending  the  amendment.  Senator 
Kennedy  ignores  the  misgivings  of  Senate 
minority  leader,  Everett  Dirksen.  a  major 
supporter  of  the  administration's  original 
proposal,  who.  in  expressing  doubts  as  to  the 
constitutionality  cf  the  amendment,  stated 
that  the  changes  absolutely  Jeopardize  the 
whole  measure. 

Finally.  In  defending  the  amendment. 
Senator  Kennedy  ignores  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

THE  CONSIllt'TlON 

Article  I.  section  2,  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, reads  as  follows:  "The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  Year  by  the  People  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of 
the  State  Legislature." 

The  17th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
adopted  May  31.  1913,  provides: 

•The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
com{>osed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years;  and 
each  Senator  shall  have  cne  vote.  The  elec- 
tors in  each  State  shall  have  the  qtialifica- 
tions  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures." 

Both  article  I.  section  2,  and  the  17th 
amendment  contain  identical  provisions,  as 
can  be  seen  above:  The  qualifications  for 
voters  in  congressional  elections  shall  be  the 
same  qualifications  as  those  established  by 
the  States  for  voters  in  State  elections. 

Innumerable  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  never  question  |h^  basic  proposition. 


'  A  similar  amendment  was  approved  by 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  (H.R.  6400,  committee  print, 
Apr.  10,  1965). 

-  Testimony  before  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Subconunittee  No.  5  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Mar.  18.  1985. 

'  Supra,  note  2,  Mar.  19,  1965. 


See,  for  example.  Minor  v.  Happersett.  21  Wall. 
178:  United  States  v.  Cruikshank.  92  U.S.  542; 
JVfcP/icrso7i  V.  Blacker,  142  U.S.  1;  Ex  parte 
Clarke.  100  U.S.  399;  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110 
U.S.  651;  In  re  Green.  134  U.S.  377;  Pope  v. 
Williams.  193  U.S.  621;  and  Lassiter  v.  North- 
ajnpton  County  Board  of  Elections,  360  U.S. 
45. 

Indeed,  the  courts  have  held  that  a  person 
has  no  constitutional  right  to  vote  until  he 
has  first  been  qualified  by  the  State.  United 
States  v.  Crosby.  25  Fed.  Cas.  701  (No.  14893) 
(C.C.S.C.  1871);  Cuinn  v.  United  States.  238 
U.S.  347;   Brcedlovc  v.  Sttttles,  302  U.S.  277. 

In  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.S. 
371,  the  voter  was  able  to  invoke  constitu- 
tional protection  in  a  case  of  ballot-box 
stuffing  only  bec'ause  he  had  already  quali- 
fied to  vote  under  State  law.  Sec  also  United 
States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299,  which  held 
that  a  voter  was  able  to  invoke  constitutional 
protections  in  an  irregular  vote  counting 
situation,  but  again,  only  because  he  had 
been  qualified  to  vote  by  the  State. 

The  States,  with  few  exceptions,  'may  con- 
dition suffrage  as  they  deem  appropriate," 
Breedlove.  supra. 

What  are  these  exceptions?  The  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted 
March  30,  1870.  provides:  "The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. •' 

The  19th  amendment,  adopted  August  26, 
1920.  states  that:  "The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex." 

Finally,  the  24th  amendment  reads:  "The 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  In  any  primary  or  other  election  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  for  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Senator 
or  Representative  in  Congress,  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any 
poll  tax  or  other  tax." 

How  do  these  amendments  change  then, 
the  basic  power  of  a  State  to  establish  such 
voting  qualifications  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate? 

The  answer  would  appear  obvious  to  those 
willing  to  forego  emotionalism  for  rational- 
ism: The  15th.  19th,  and  24th  amendments 
act  as  narrow  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  States  to  establish  their  own  voting 
qualifications. 

The  powers  of  the  States  to  prescribe 
voting  qualifications  are  as  absolute  and  un- 
limited today  as  they  were  In  1789.  with  the 
narrow  exceptions  created  by  the  15th,  19th, 
and  24th  amendments. 

Note  carefully:  These  three  amendments 
confer  the  right  to  vot«  on  no  one.  They 
only  prohibit  a  State  from  disqualifying 
voters  because  of  race,  sex.  or  nonpayment 
of  poll  tax  In  a  Federal  election.  They  do 
not  purp>ort  to  eliminate  any  other  qualifica- 
tions which  a  State  may  choose  to  impose. 
And  this  is  the  most  important  point  in  the 
argument,  a  point.  Incidentally,  which  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposed  voting  rights  legis- 
lation have  not,  and  cannot,  come  to  grips 
with. 

To  state  this  proposition  in  another  man- 
ner, think  of  article  I,  section  2  and  the  17th 
amendment  as  now  reading: 

Article  I,  section  2:  "The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sliall  be  composed  of  Members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature.  (No  prospective  voter  may 
be  disqualified  because  of  race  or  sex,  nor 
shall  the  payment  of  poll  tax  be  a  prerequi- 
site to  voting  In  any  Federal  election.)" 

Seventeenth  amendment:  "The  Senate  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the 
people  thereof,  for  6  years;  and  each  Sena- 


tor shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each 
St^te  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislatures.  (No  prospective  voter 
may  be  disqualified  because  of  race  or  sex. 
nor  shall  the  payment  of  poll  tax  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  In  any  Federal  election.)' 

The  15th,  19th.  and  24th  amendments  can- 
not  be  viewed  as  overriding  the  power  of  a 
SUUe  to  establish  voting  qualifications,  pro- 
vided  that  race,  or  sex  is  not  utilized  to  pre- 
vent  an  otherwise  qualified  citizen  from 
voting.  .%nd  provided  further  that  no  citizen 
be  prevented  from  voting  in  a  Federal  elec- 
tion, if  otherwise  qualified,  for  failure  to  pav 
a   poll  tax. 

The  power  of  a  State  to  establish  any  vot- 
ing qualifications  it  may  choose  to  Impose, 
with  the  exception  noted  above,  is  as  absolute 
and  unlimited  today  as  it  was  in  1789. 

Consider  now,  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

THE    Kr.NNEDY    AMENDMENT 

The  Kennedy  amendment  nullifies  the 
power  of  the  States  to  regulate  their  electoral 
processes,  even  in  the  absence  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race  or  color. 

Although,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, there  arc  "only  four  last-ditch  poll/5x 
States  in  the  Nation  today,"  *  his  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  prohibit  any  Sute 
in  the  Union  from  enacting,  in  the  future, 
any  legislation  requiring  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  St.ite 
or  local  elections. 

This  amendment  does  not  stop  with  pro- 
viding means  against  the  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment. 

Instead,  its  real  effect  is  to  obliterate  oce 
more  power  reserved  to  each  of  the  States 
by  the  Constitution. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy stated :  "I  do  not  suppose  anyone  would 
question  congressional  authority  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax  in  areas  where  Federal  exam- 
iners will  operate  under  the  proposed  bill. 
S.  1564." 

But  consider  again  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9.  set  forth  above.  The  language  of 
this  section  does  not  restrict  the  application 
of  the  amendment  to  certain  areas  in  which 
discrimination  has  been  found  to  actually 
exist — it  plainly  declares  that  "no  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof"  shall  deny  a 
person  of  his  right  to  register  because  of 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax. 

As  this  amendment  now  stands,  it  ab- 
solutely prohibits  any  State — North.  South. 
East  or  West — from  requiring  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  a 
State  or  local  election.  And  the  fact  that 
46  States  presently  have  no  poll  tax  re- 
quirement makes  not  an  lota  of  difTereace; 
they  have  the  constitutional  power  to  change 
their  minds  should  they  so  decide. 

Consider  too,  the  following  statement  made 
by  Senator  Kennedy:  "There  is  yet  another 
basis  on  which  the  Congress  may  rest  its 
decision  that  the  poll  tax  should  be  pro- 
hibited; namely,  its  authority  to  protect  the 
republican  form  of  government  under  sec- 
tion 4,  article  IV  of  the  Constitution." 

In  a  1959  speech  entitled  "Poll  Tax  and 
the  Constitution,"  Virginia's  Senator  A.  Wil- 
lis Robertson  gave  short  shrift  to  this  ar- 
gument when  he  said: 

"Not  more  than  passing  attention  need  be 
given  to  argument  based  on  Article  IV,  sec- 
tion 4.     This  section  provides: 

"  'The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of 
the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence.' 

"Under  this  section  it  is  contended  that 
Congress  may  pass  appropriate  legislation  un- 
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Hpr  the  'Necessary  and  Proper"  clause  to  out- 
f«w  the  poll  tax  because  it  reduces  the  size 
of  the   electorate 


*  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 


therefore   denying    a   re 

nublican 'form  of   government.     It  is  added 

fhat  this  legislation  will  not  be  unconstitu- 

fonal  since  the  Supreme  Court  historically 

has  refused  review  of  such  a  political  ques- 

^'°^he  short  answer  to  this  approach  Is  that 
the  definition  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment may  only  be  found  by   examining 
fhose  of  the  States  when  they  adopted  the 
constitution.     Among       the      qualifications 
which  prohibited  universal  suffrage  were  tax 
S  utes.  including  poll  taxes.     See  the  ex- 
nlanation  of  this  section  by  Madison  in  No. 
K^deralist.     Moreover,  such  is  the  Judi- 
cial   interpretation.    Minor    v.     Happersett, 
•\bove.  at  175-176." 
'  Nor  does  Senator  Kennedy's  reliance  upon 
the  14th  amendment  as  a  foundation  tor  the 
nroposed  amendment  need  much  comment^ 
The  administration  has  plainly  stated  that 
the  bills  under  consideration  are  bills  to  'en- 
force the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion   of    the    United    Slates."     Fourteenth 
amendment  arguments,  no  matter  how  rele- 
vant in  other  contexts,  have  no  relevancy  to 
legislation  which  purports  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  15th  amendment  for  its  constltutional- 

''senator  Kennedy  discussed  at  great  length 
the  mental  state  of  the  legislators  who 
adopted  various  State  poll  tax  statutes. 
'  However,  as  one  commentator  has  written : 
"It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  a  State  may 
condition  the  voting  privilege  through  such 
a  tax  if  it  believes  that  only  citizens  with 
sufficient  Interest  to  pay  the  tax  should 
vote  In  point  of  fact.  Northern  States  have 
adopted  restrictive  legislation  the  intent  and 
effect  of  which  was  the  exclusion  of  a  par- 
ticular group;  the  constitutionality  of  such 
measures  has  never  been  questioned. 

"While  the  extent  to  which  the  unconsti- 
tutional ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  con- 
stitutional means  may  be  the  subject  of 
judicial  consideration  is  far  from  clear,  it 
would  seem  unlikely  that  the  South's  poll 
taxes  would  be  declared  invalid  .simply  be- 
cause of  the  mental  state  of  the  legislators 
who  adopted  them."  " 

Senator  Kennedy  advances  not  one  argu- 
ment, nor  cites  one  case,  which  supports  his 
theory  that  Congress  can  abolish  the  use 
of  a  poll  tax  In  State  or  local  elections  when 
there  is  an  admitted  absence  of  proof  of  dis- 
criminatory application  of  such  a  tax. 
Nor  can  he.  . 

Consider  finally  the  wisdom  embraced  in 
the  following  passages,  taken  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review  note,  cited  in  footnote  6 
above : 

"Slow  though  it  may  be,  the  most  practi- 
cable attack  upon  the  poll  tax  would  seem  to 
be  embodied  In  movements  local  in  origin." ' 
And  "♦  »  •  insofar  as  congressional  attempts 
to  abolish  State  poll  taxes  cause  southern 
voters  to  associate  the  movement  with  the 
activities  of  northern  negrophiles.  it  will  be 
weakened  In  the  field  where  lies  Its  best 
chance  of  success."  ' 


The  unidentified  author  of  these  passages 
has  truly  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  doc- 
trine of  "federalism." 


ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  25  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  an  order 
has  been  entered  that  ■when  the  Senate 
adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


REQUEST  FOR  RECESS  FROM 
MONDAY   TO    TUESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Monday 
next,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  it  be  possible  on  Monday  to  set 
the  time  for  meeting  on  Tuesday  in  case 
there  is  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  available  to  the  two  sides,  since  the 
time  is  now  divided  equally  between  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents?  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  should  now  set  a  time 
certain  for  meeting  on  Tuesday,  we 
would  not  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  we 
would  be  if  we  could  establish  that  time 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  purpose  is  to 
recess  from  Monday  until  Tuesday  so 
that  we  shall  have  all  the  time  available 
after  the  prayer  on  Tuesday  until  2 
o'clock  available  for  the  debate. 

I  can  make  the  request  as  easily  on 
Monday  as  now,  so  I  withdraw  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 


-Consider  the  following  passage  taken 
from  the  testimony  of  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  before  Subcommittee  No.  5: 

"Mr.  Rogers.  And  it  I  H.R.  6400]  has  no 
relation  whatsoever  to  the  14th  amendment 
as  It  relates  to  actions  we  have  t^iken  in  the 
other  pieces  of  legislation,  the  civil  rights 
legislation? 

"Mr.  Katzenbach.  As  drafted,  this  is  based 
entirely  on  the  legislative  provision  of  the 
loth  amendment  which  empowers  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  substantive  prohibitions  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  race  or  color." 

"Note,  53  Harvard  Law  Review  645,  650 
(1940). 

■Id.  at  652. 

^Id. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  is  not  a  lawyer.  He  is 
only  a  Senator.  His  primary  concern  is 
to  see  to  it  that  highly  significant  legisla- 
tion, such  as  this  voting  rights  bill,  which 
is  desired  by  this  administration  has  an 
opportunity  to  be  voted  on  and  disposed 
of,  one  way  or  another.  That  is  what 
was  involved  in  the  substitute  bill  which 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  majority  leader  offered  jointly  to  the 
Senate  a  week  ago.  That  is  a  good  part 
of  what  is  involved  in  the  opposition  to 
the  so-called  poll  tax  amendment  to  this 
substitute  which  is  now  pending. 

Now  let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  If 
I  thought  that  the  provision  on  poll 
taxes  already  in  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
substitute  was  inadequate,  that  it  would 
not  serve  the  needs  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  it  would  not  achieve,  in  the 
realm   of   the   right  to   vote,   all   that 


can  be,  reasonably  and  constitutionally, 
achieved  by  legislation,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  support  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment or  any  other  which  promised  to 
achieve  that  end. 

The  determination  of  what  is  what  and 
which  is  best,  in  the  language  of  law, 
however,  can  come  only  from  legal  ad- 
vice.   To  be  sure,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee provided  such  advice  in  the  bill  which 
was  reported  back  to  the  Senate  and 
which   modified   the    original   Dirksen- 
Mansfield  bill.    But  it  became  apparent 
quickly   that   a   very   large   number   of 
Senators  who  are  also  lawyers  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  advice  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  this  and  on  several 
other  significant  points  in  the  bill.     It 
also  become  apparent  that  the  Justice 
Department   was   dissatisfied  with  this 
new  provision  on  poll  taxes,  that  it  had 
grave  concern  as  to  its  enforcibility  under 
the  Constitution  and  in  its  general  and 
possibly  adverse  effect  on  the  intent  of 
the  bill,  which  is  to  bring  equality  of  vot- 
ing opportunity  without  regard  to  race 
or  color  as  quickly  as  possible  under  the 
Constitution. 

Now  what  is  a  majority  leader,  who  is 
not  a  lawyer  but  only  a  Senator,  going  to 
do  in  a  situation  of  this  kind?    He  is  go- 
ing to  d(v  and  I  hope  I  did  do,  what  the 
legislator,  perhaps  as  distinct  from  the 
lawyer,  would  conceive  as  the  sensible 
thing  to  do.    I  consulted  at  great  length 
with  those  Senators  who  authored  the 
pending  amendment.  I  consulted  at  great 
length  with  Senators  who  wanted  a  vot- 
ing   rights    bill    but   who    opposed    the 
amendment  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  consulted  with  leaders  of  both  groups 
at  the  same  time.    I  consulted  with  the 
officials  who  have  had  the  most  experi- 
ence in  the  Government  with  legal  prob- 
lems  involving   civil   rights   legislation. 
These  men,  taken  together,  have  carried 
the  burden  of  civil  rights  enforcement 
over  the  years  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.    In  short,  I  consulted  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  and  those 
in  the   Government  who  have   worked 
most  closely  with  him  over  the  years. 
And,  finally,  I  brought  in  the  dispassion- 
ate legal  aids  on  the  staffs  of  tne  major- 
ity policy  committee  and  other  commit- 
tees to  try  to  hammer  out  or,  more  exact- 
ly, to  squeeze  out   the  legal  language 
which  would  resolve  this  issue. 

I  did  not  consult  one  or  twice  but,  time 
and  again,  for  many  days.  I  did  not 
consult  once  with  the  minority  leader 
but  many  times.  I  did  not  meet  casually 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who  sup- 
ports this  so-called  poll  tax  amendment 
but  intensely  and  over  and  over  again. 
The  Attorney  General  was  brought  down 
to  the  Capitol  at  my  request,  not  for  a 
polite  chat,  but  to  work,  day  after  day. 
with  all  parties. 

And  after  all  this,  a  substitute  provi- 
sion was  devised  which  satisfied  the  mi- 
nority leader,  which  satisfied  the  major- 
ity leader,  and.  most  important  satisfied 
the  Attorney  General  on  whose  shoulders 
the  burden  of  enforcement  will  fall.  if. 
and  I  underscore,  if  a  bill  is  passed.  I 
am  finally  persuaded  that  this  substitute 
is  not  only  the  best  legal  approach  to 
the  problem  but  also  the  best  legislative 
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path  to  a  final  disposition  of  the  entire 
voting  rights  question  in  tlie  Senate. 

Now.  with  whom  else  should  I  have 
consulted?  Where  else  is  a  majority 
leader,  who  is  not  a  lawyer  but  only  a 
Senator,  to  turn  for  advice,  if  not  to  his 
colleagues  who  are  lawyers,  to  disin- 
terested le?al  aids  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  relevant  Department — the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government? 

I  i-espect  the  work,  in  committee,  of 
the  Senators  who  have  offered  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
thought  which  they  contributed  is  incor- 
porated into  the  substitute  bill.  But  in 
the  light  of  the  additional  advice  which 
has  been  sought  by  the  leadership,  in  the 
light  of  the  leadership's  responsibility  to 
move  an  effective  bill  with  reasonable 
dispatch,  in  the  light  of  the  total  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Senate  for  many 
measures.  I  make  no  apologies  for  not 
accepting  their  thought  completely.  I 
have  offered  substitutes  to  committee 
measures  before  and  will  undoubtedly 
do  so  again.  Indeed,  I  hear  little  quar- 
rel with  the  substitute  measure  of  the 
leadership  as  it  affects  other  parts  of 
the  committee  bill. 

As  I  said,  I  respect  the  efforts  of  those 
who  offer  this  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. I  would  hope  that  they  will  re- 
spect mine.  In  the  circumstances,  it 
grieves  me  to  find  the  rumor  mills  of 
the  backrooms  turning  out  reports  of 
"deals"  and  the  "'dissatisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General"  with  the  leadership 
substitute,  the  implication  being  that  in 
his  heart  the  Attorney  General  really 
supports  this  pending  amendment. 

Insofar  as  deals  are  concerned,  I  can 
say  categorically,  that  in  this  statement 
the  Senate  has  the  full  record  of  what 
the  leadership  has  done.  There  were 
no  deals.  No  one  outside  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  consulted  by  me  in  this  sit- 
uation in  any  shape  or  form.  The  ma- 
jority leader  talked  with  no  group  or  in- 
dividual in  the  seclusion  of  his  office, 
except  those  already  mentioned.  There 
are  other  and  proper  channels  for  such 
outside  consultation  but  not  at  this  stage 
in  the  legislative  process.  All  consulted 
were  officers  of  this  Government  and 
they  were  consulted  in  a  most  appro- 
priate and  proper  way,  for  advice.  They 
were  asked  for  advice.  The  responsibil- 
ity to  decide  is  ours.  For  in  the  end, 
our  responsibility  is  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  The  full  story  of  the  leader- 
ship substitute  is  contained  in  these  re- 
marks and  I  say  again,  categorically, 
there  v.ere  no  deals. 

Insofar  as  the  Attorney  General  is 
concerned,  I  had  discussed  this  question 
with  other  Senators,  since  the  substitute 
was  offered  last  week,  on  my  understand- 
ing that  he  preferred  the  version  on  poll 
taxes  contained  in  the  leadership  sub- 
stitute to  any  other.  I  had  so  repre- 
sented him.  It  astounded  me  to  learn, 
therefore,  in  this  11th  hour,  that  his 
name  has  now  been  dragged  in  as  in 
opposition  to  the  leadership  substitute 
and  in  favor  of  the  pending  amendment. 
In  the  circumstances.  I  felt  that  I  should 
make  this  statement  but  that  I  should 
not  speak  for  him.  Instead,  I  requested, 
as  I  learned  of  these  reports,  that  he 


speak  for  himself,  openly  and  frankly. 
And  that  is  what  he  has  done. 

I  now  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Attorney  General  Katz- 
enbach  this  morning. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mi-.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Having  heard  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  just  said,  I  desire  to  say, 
as  a  proponent  of  the  amendment,  that 
there  has  never  been,  at  least  in  my  mind 
or,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  mind  of  any 
member  of  the  committee,  any  other 
thought  than  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  acting  in  complete  good 
faith  and  honorable  conduct  in  attempt- 
ing to  devise  a  suitable,  responsive,  and 
effective  substitute  measure. 

Not  only  in  my  presentation  today,  but 
on  cvei-y  other  occasion,  I  have  held  in 
the  highest  respect  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  in  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  I  believe  that  they  are 
seeking  to  achieve  a  bill  which  is  effec- 
tive, broad,  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  counti-y  today,  as  they  see  it. 

As  one  who  has  been  working  on  the 
amendment  for  a  period  of  time  with 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  indicate  for 
the  Record  that  there  was  no  effort  to 
imply  in  any  way  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral supported  our  amendment,  much  as 
we  would  like  to  have  that  support. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  com- 
pletely correct  in  stating  at  this  point 
that  we  have  never  at  any  time  tried 
to  do  other  than  to  state  the  Attorney 
General's  position.  We  have  respectfully 
disagreed  with  certain  aspects  of  the  At- 
torney General's  observations,  but  we 
feel  that  ultimately  the  decision  and  de- 
termination will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Senate,  as  it  should  be  appropriately 
made  by  the  Senate.  So  I  appreciate  the 
majority  leader's  mentioning  this  factor. 

As  one  Senator  who  is  involved  in  the 
debate  on  this  amendment.  I  wish  to  say 
that  at  no  time  were  we  trying  to  distort 
or  misrepresent  to  any  Member  of  this 
body  the  position  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  always,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy]  is  most  gracious,  most 
considerate,  and  most  fair  and  impartial. 
For  all  I  know,  he  may  have  heard  these 
rumors  too;  but  the  rumors  I  have  heard 
have  not  in  any  way  Implicated  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary or  any  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  pending  amendment.  I  merely 
thought  that  since  the  rumors  were  going 
around,  the  best  place  to  make  them 
known  and  put  them  at  rest  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  Montana  make 
the  statement  with  respect  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
for  I  was  on  my  feet  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  I  have  been  most  active  in 


behalf  of  this  amendment,  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  was  never  under 
any  illusion  as  to  the  views  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  We  debated  the  proposal 
with  him  when  he  testified;  we  have  de- 
bated it  with  him  privately  since.  I  do 
not  believe  he  has  changed  his  mind  any 
more  than  we  have  changed  ours. 

I  believe  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  Senate 
must  fight  it  out,  and  that  the  decision 
must  be  made  by  the  Senate;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  weight  must  be  given 
to  the  beliefs  of  the  Attorney  General, 
just  as  weight  must  be  given  to  what  we 
say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  •  I 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
reads  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  7. 1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington   D.C. 

My  De.\r  Senator  Mansfield:  In  response 
to  your  inquiry,  I  must  answer  that  I  am 
oppKjsed  to  the  amendment  prepared  by  Scr:- 
ator  EuwARo  Kennedy  to  the  substitute  which 
you  and   Senator  Dirksen   have  sponsored 

Let  me  be  clear,  however,  that  my  dis- 
agreement is  not  about  ends,  but  means 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  objective  of 
eliminating  the  poll  tax  as  an  unwarranted 
clog  on  the  franchise.  And  I  am  anxious 
to  accomplish  that  result  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  question  is  not  whether  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax.  or  when;  the  only  is- 
sue is  how  to  do  it.  In  my  view,  the  Mans- 
ficld-Dirksen  provision  offers  the  safest. 
swiftest,  and  most  effective  course.  The  rea- 
sons are  many: 

1.  There  are  constitutional  risks  in  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  Subsection  (b)  of 
that  proposal  is  a  flat  ban  of  the  poll  tax 
everywhere,  here  and  now.  I  do  not  say  that 
such  a  legislative  prohibition  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, but  I  submit  we  must  all  recognize 
that  the  qxtestlon  is  not  free  of  doubt.  After 
all,  it  was  not  very  long  ago  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Georgia  poll  tax  In  Brcedlove  v.  Sul- 
tlcs,  302  U.S.  277.  and  it  was  only  3  ye.nrs 
ago  that  the  Congress  proceeded  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  rather  than  legisla- 
tion to  abolish  the  poll  tax  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. Nor  Is  the  15th  amendment  basis  for 
universally  outlawing  the  poll  tax  too  clear 
on  the  evidence  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  even  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment recognizes  seme  doubts  by  explicitly 
providing  In  subsection  (d)  for  the  even- 
tuality that  the  flat  prohibition  of  poll  taxes 
may  be  held  Invalid. 

So  saying,  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  any 
reluctance  to  argue  that  poll  taxes,  as  ap- 
plied, abridge  rights  guaranteed  by  the  H^^ 
and  15th  amendments.  On  the  contrary.  I 
welcome  the  congressional  directive  to  chal- 
lenge these  so-called  qualifications  for  voting 
on  both  grounds  itx  judicial  proceedings. 
And  I  accept  all  the  arguments  marshaled  in 
support  of  invalidating  the  poll  tax;  I  woiim 
invoke  these  in  the  suits  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  directed  to  'institute.  But  It  is 
easier  to  a.sk  a  court  to  void  or  suspend  a 
requirement  that  is  shown,  by  concrete  evi- 
dence In  the  case  before  the  court,  to  work 
a  discrimination  along  racial  or  economic 
lines,  than  to  sustain  a  nationwide,  perma- 
nent outlawry  of  the  poll  tax  enacted  by 
the  Congress  without  particular  reference 
to  any  special  context  of  proven  facts.  I  do 
not  belittle  the  arguments  In  favor  of  con- 
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.resslonal  power  to  immediately  outlaw  poll 
fl«s  everywhere.  My  question  is  simply 
fhis  What  principle  requires  us  to  gamble 
in  so  important  a  matter  when  the  same 
result  can  be  more  surely,  more  safely,  and 
more  swiftly  assured  in  another  way? 

We  are  concerned  with  the  right  to  vote 
which  is  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
ne^tedly  said,  "the  most  fundamental  right 
nf  all  because  preservative  of  all  others.' 
There 'are  two  dangers  If  the  congressional 
hin  should  be  declared  unconstitutional. 
The  first  is  that  many  will  have  been  misled 
into  failing  to  pay  required  poll  taxes  and 
will  lose  their  vote  If  the  adverse  court 
ruline  comes  too  late  for  them  to  correct 
their  default.  The  second  is  the  very  seri- 
ously damaging  impact  of  a  judicial  ueclara- 
tion  of  unconstitutionality  with  respect  to 
any  portion  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  For  those  who  have  waited  so  long, 
it  is  cruel  to  hold  out  what  may  be  false 
hopes. 

Those  risks  are  eliminated  in  the  Mans- 
fleld-Dirksen  substitute.  There  is  here  no 
invitation  to  rely  on  a  congressional  out- 
la  v,Ty  which  the  Congress  itself  has  always 
viewed  as  precarious.  There  is  no  danger 
of  misleading  or  disappointing,  because  no 
promise  is  made  that  dejiends  on  guesses 
about  how  a  court  may  rule. 

2.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  gamble 
is  necessary  to  avoid  an  intolerable  delay 
in  the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  require- 
ment. I  say  that  Is  not  true.  In  this  area. 
I  think  everyone  must  realistically  anticipate 
some  measure  of  resistance  to  the  law  until 
the  highest  Court  has  upheld  the  legislation. 
Indeed,  the  Kennedy  amendment  expressly 
adverts  to  enforcement  of  poll  tax  require- 
ments after  they  have  been  outlawed  and 
makes  such  disobedience  the  predicate  for 
a  court  test  of  the  legislation.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, the  aim  of  both  provisions  to  obtain  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Mansfield-Dlrksen  substitute,  it  seems 
to  me.  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  a 
prompt  adjudication.  It  instructs  the  At- 
torney General  to  file  suit  "forthwith"  and 
directs  the  Court  to  hear  the  case  as  swiftly 
as  possible.  By  contrast,  the  Kennedy 
amendment  permits  a  suit  only  upon  the 
"enforcement  or  threatened  enforcement"  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  of  voting — 
which  may  be  some  relatively  distant  elec- 
tion day.  That  delay  is  necessary  because 
having  outlawed  the  tax,  the  Government 
cannot  simply  go  Into  court  and  ask  for  a 
declaration  that  what  has  been  done  Is  con- 
stitutional until  a  real  controversy  develops 
through  disobedience  of  the  law.  To  be 
sure,  the  Kennedy  amendment  says  that  a 
faUure  to  abandon  the  tax  within  60  days 
shall  be  viewed  as  a  threat  to  enforce  the 
requirement.  But  that  rule  may  be  a  little 
contrived,  or  a  district  court  may  think  .so. 
In  that  event,  the  "case  or  controversy" 
question  would  have  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  poll 
tax  bar  could  not  be  flnnlly  decided  until 
after  a  remand,  r.  second  hearing  In  the  dis- 
trict court  and  a  second  appeal.  The  risk  of 
such  time-consuming  piecemeal  litigation  Is 
avoided  under  the  Mansfield-Dirk.3en  substi- 
tute. 

One  other  consideration  relative  to  delay 
in  obtaining  a  final  adjudication  must  be 
noted.  As  you  know,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  agreed  to  hear  the  Harper  case  next  fall, 
which  Involves  a  challenge  to  the  Virginia 
poll  tax  solely  on  14th  amendment  grounds. 
If.  in  the  meantime,  the  Congress  outlaws 
all  poll  taxes,  partly  as  violating  the  15th 
amendment,  Is  there  not  a  risk  that  the 
Court  may  deem  it  appropriate  to  dismiss 
or  remand  the  Harper  case  until  a  lower 
court  has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  validity  of  the  new  legislation  which 
appr;rently  moots  the  issue  now  before  the 
High  Court?  No  case  can  reach  the  Su- 
preme Court  sooner  than  the  Harper  case. 


It  would  be  unfortunate  to  jeopardize  this 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  very  prompt  rul- 

3.  In  mentioning  the  Harper  case,  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  Congress  should 
remain  silent  at  this  time.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  Congress  must  confine  itself  to  granting 
the  Government  a  right  to  assert  the  14th 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  15th.  in  bringing 
.suit  to  challenge  poll  taxes.  I  view  as  of  very 
real  Importance  the  legislative  declaration 
that  the  right  to  vote  has  been  unconstitu- 
tionally abridged  by  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment which  Introduces  subsection  (a) 
of  the  Mansfield-Dlrksen  substitute — and 
which,  in  another  version,  constitutes  sub- 
section  (a)   of  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

The  views  of  Congress  are  as  unequivocally 
expressed  in  the  one  measure  as  in  the  other. 
This  expression  of  congressional  views 
strengthens  the  case  that  the  poll  tax  as  a 
preconditioning  of  voting  violates  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments. 

In  my  opinion,  the  unambiguous  declara- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  prohibiting  poll 
taxes  will  weigh  as  heavily  with  the  courts 
as  any  attempt  to  outlaw  State  taxes  by  con- 
gressional fiat.  It  has  all  the  advantages 
and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Ken- 
nedy approach.  It  permits  those  who  will 
be  charged  with  its  enforcement  a  range  and 
strength  of  argument  before  the  courts 
which  should  not  be  abandoned.  It  permits 
us  to  attack  on  constitutional  grounds  par- 
ticular poll  taxes  as  well  as  all  poll  taxes, 
and  thus  does  not  confine  us  to  an  all  or 
nothing  approach. 

To  summarize:  I  prefer  the  poll  tax  pro- 
vision of  the  Mansfield-Dlrksen  substitute 
over  the  Kennedy  amendment  because  I  see 
in  it  a  surer  and  swifter  path  to  the  goal  we 
all  seek,  eradication  of  the  poll  tax. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 


That,  I  think,  is  sufficient  answer  to 
the  backroom  rumors.  I  trust  that  what 
appears  to  one  Member,  who  is  not  a 
lawyer  but  only  a  Senator,  as  a  law- 
school  debate,  will  now  end  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment  in  the 
vote  which  will  be  had  on  Tuesday  next. 
I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  stay  with  the 
leadership  substitute.  It  is  the  best  legal 
road  and  it  is  the  best  legislative  road  to 
the  goal  of  equal  voting  opportunity  for 
all  Americans. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  a  question  of  fact? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
heard,  the  Attorney  General  indicated 
that  there  was  a  finding  of  fact  in  the 
leadership  substitute  that  the  poll  tax 
was  used  to  abridge  the  right  to  vote. 
With  all  respect,  I  do  not  find  that.  I 
read  from  page  14,  on  which  it  specifi- 
cally states,  lines  8  to  10: 

In  view  of  evidence  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  constitutional  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged  in  some  States  by  the  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
of  voting  in  State  or  local  elections  and  to 
assure  that  such  right  is  not  denied  or 
abridged  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  forthwith  institute— 

And  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  not  a  finding  of  fact.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  recital  of  a  fact  that  evidence 
has  been  presented,  but  it  does  not  find, 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  a  fact. 

I  call  attention  to  page  2  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 


[Mr.  Kennedy],  which  does  find  a  fact. 
It  is  contained  in  section  9(a) ,  and  reads: 
Congress  hereby  declares  that  to  prohibit 
the  collection  of  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  pay- 
ment as  a  precondition  of  voting  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  rights  guaranteed — 

And  SO  forth.  I  am  not  trying  to  tax 
the  majority  leader,  becatise,  as  he  has 
frankly  stated,  he  is  not  a  lawyer;  but  I 
would  like,  through  him,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General.  We  have 
until  Monday  to  do  it.  The  question  is. 
Does  the  Attorney  General  sincerely  con- 
tend that  there  is  a  finding  of  fact  in 
the  leadership  substitute?  If  he  does, 
I  do  not  find  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

As  I  recall  my  conversation  with  the 
Attorney  General,  he  does  so  find.  He 
so  states  in  the  third  numbered  para- 
graph of  his  letter.  In  section  9(a)  there, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  based  on  the  confer- 
ence had  with  him,  an  implied  finding, 
on  which  I  assume  the  Senator  has  based 
his  question.  In  that  section,  reference 
is  made  to  the  evidence  presented  to 
Congress  that  the  right  to  vote  is  denied 
or  abridged  in  some  States  by  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting.  In  the  same 
sentence  is  a  direction  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  suit  forthwith 
against  enforcement  of  such  a  poll  tax. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  implied  find- 
ing. But  I  will  direct  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  the  At- 
torney General  so  we  may  be  absolutely 
certain  that  it  will  be  answered,  and  an- 
swered in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  speaking, 
a  thought  occurred  to  me.  Would  not 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  likely 
prove  extremely  embarrassing  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States?  Assum- 
ing the  legislation  passes  with  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  in  it,  and  goes  to  the 
President  for  his  consideration;  would 
he  not  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  sign 
legislation  which  his  chief  legal  adviser, 
the  Attorney  General,  says  is  unconsti- 
tutional? 

I  have  not  heard  Mr.  Katzenbach"s 
ability  questioned,  unless  we  assume  the 
introduction  of  the  amendment  itself 
questions  his  ability. 

The  President  would  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion either  of  signing  legislation  contain- 
ing provisions  which  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral states  are  unconstitutional  in  his 
opinion,  or  returning  unsigned  to  the 
Congress  a  bill  which  contains  many  pro- 
visions which  the  Senate,  I  assiune  al- 
most unanimously,  agrees  are  necessary 
in  order  to  correct  existing  injustices. 

The  President  is  having  to  face  crisis 
after  crisis  now.  It  seems  to  me  this 
question  might  be  extremely  embarrass- 
ing to  him  and  that  we  should  not  add 
to  his  burdens. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
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as  far  as  the  attitude  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  concerned,  they 
have  great  respect  for  the  legal  ability 
and  good  judgment  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Katzenbach.  I  would  also  point 
out  that  the  Attorney  General  has  never 
stated  that  the  so-called  Kennedy 
amendment  is  unconstitutional.  He  has 
said  only  that  there  are  constitutional 
risks  in  the  Kennedy  amendment;  in  the 
first  numbered  paragraph  of  his  letter  he 
says: 

I  do  not  say  that  such  a  legislative  prohi- 
bition is  unconstitutional,  but  I  submit  we 
must  all  recognize  that  the  question  is  not 
free  of  doubt. 

I  have  noted  that  the  best  of  lawyers 
tend  to  interpret  words  and  phrases 
differently,  and,  like  economists,  find  it 
quite  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  consensus. 
But  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  be  put  in  a  position 
which  would  not  fit  in  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Attorney  General,  who  is 
the  President's  chief  legal  adviser. 
While  I  might  assume  that,  even  with 
the  Kennedy  amendment  in  it,  the  bill 
might  well  be  signed,  nevertheless,  as 
the  arguments  of  the  Attorney  General 
have  indicated,  the  road  would  not  be  as 
clear  toward  the  objective  which  we  all 
seek— the  right  of  all  our  citizens  to  vote, 
regardless  of  race  or  color.  The  road 
would  have  some  constitutional  risks;  it 
would  be  more  circuitous.  And  if  the 
Kennedy  amendment  were  adopted  by 
Congress  and  later  foimd  unconstitu- 
tional, it  would  be  difficult  for  some  to 
vote  in  the  next  general  election,  and 
thereby  our  citizens  would  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote,  wliich  they  otherwise 

might  have.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  willing  to  yield  some  of  my  own  time. 
In  reference  to  the  observations  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken],  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  all  the  committee  meetings 
and  participate  in  the  discussions.  I 
have  never  heard  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  make  a  flat  declara- 
tion that  this  amendment  abolishing  the 
poll  tax  on  the  basis  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  would  be  unconstitutional. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  based  his  reservations 
on  whether  or  not  there  was  sufflcient 
evidence  compiled  by  his  Department  to 
make  the  banning  of  the  poll  tax  consti- 
tutional on  the  basis  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment alone.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  has  not  said  it 
was  unconstitutional,  but  he  has  said 
that  there  may  be  some  doubts  about  Its 
constitutionality. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  He 
has  raised  questions  with  regard  to  the 
15th  amendment.  I  have  read  carefully 
these  statements  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  cannot  help  but  conclude  that 
his  remarks  have  been  widely  misinter- 
preted and  are  being  used  by  those  who, 
for  other  purposes,  are  out  to  defeat  this 


amendment.    What  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said  was  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  did  not  currently  have  enough 
evidence  to  present  to  a  court  to  show 
that  the  poll  tax  was  being  used  to  de- 
prive Negroes  of  the  right  to  vote  under 
the    15th    amendment.      It    is    easy    to 
understand  why  this  is  so.     States  and 
voting  districts  have  been  so  busy  using 
other  tests  or  devices  that  they  have  not 
had  to  rely  on  the  poll  tax.     It  should 
be  remembered  that  when  this  bill  was 
originally  presented  it  was  a  bill  to  "en- 
force the  15th  amendment."    Mr.  Katz- 
enbach's  remarks  were  necessarily  lim- 
ited to  that,  but  when  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  put  in  the  ban  on  the 
poll  tax  it  changed  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  to  read  "to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment  and   for   other   purposes."     The 
other  purposes  we  spoke  of  were  to  en- 
force the  14th  amendment.   Let  me  make 
it  clear  that  at  no  time  has  the  Attorney 
General  ever  questioned  the  validity  of 
our  amendment  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  no 
such    evidence    against    discrimination 
against  Negroes  is  necessary  under  the 
14th  amendment.    All  one  has  to  show  a 
court  is  that  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
places  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the 
poor.    All  the  court  has  to  hold  is  that 
it   is   unconstitutional    to    discriminate 
against  the  poor  in  deciding  who  should 
vote  and  who  should  not. 

And  let  me  say  that  the  Court  has  al- 
most gone  this  far  already  in  the  case 
of  Reynolds  against  Sims  which  dealt 
with  reapportionment.  The  Court  said 
that  an  individuars  vote  cannot  be  di- 
luted because  of  his  economic  status. 
Certainly  if  it  cannot  be  diluted,  it  can- 
not be  taken  away  altogether. 

So  those  people  who  say  and  those  edi- 
torial writers  who  write  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  questioning  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  this  bill  or  the  prospect 
that  the  Court  will  uphold  it  as  a  valid 
exercise  of  power  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment are  doing  a  disservice  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  in  my  opinion,  and  have 
brought  a  cloud  on  this  question. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  respect  that  I 
mention  this. 

I  have  some  questions  in  regard  to  the 
letter  which  I  would  like  to  raise  this 
evening  and  reserve  the  right  to  have 
an  opportunitj' — I  have  just  received  it 
in  the  last  8  or  9  minutes — to  respond  to 
it  on  next  Monday. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Senator  received  a 
copy  of  my  remarks  before  I  even  began 
to  speak. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
received  a  copy  of  the  general  remarks. 

I  did  not  receive  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  not  a  letter 
with  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
received  one  enclosure  in  its  entirety. 
No  letter  was  included. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  apologize 
to  the  Sefiator  because  the  letter  should 
have  been  included.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  has  every  right  to  study  the 
letter  and  raise  questions  and  to  answer 


some  of  the  Issues  which  have  been 
raised. 

Befoie  the  Senator  proceeds,  if  he  will 
allow  me,  getting  back  to  the  question 
of  constitutionality  raised  by  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  should 
like  again  to  quote  from  the  first  page  of 
the  letter,  as  follows: 

There  are  constitutional  risks  In  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment.  Subsection  (h)  of  that 
proposal  Is  a  flat  ban  on  the  poll  tax  every- 
when?,  here  and  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  the  Senator 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  one  more 
sentence. 

I  do  not  say  that  fAich  a  legislative  pro- 
hibition i$  unconstitutional,  but  I  submit 
that  wc  must  all  recognize  that  the  question 
is  not  free  of  doubt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  is  why  I  should  like  to  consider  the 
letter  over  the  weekend,  because  that 
statement  is  not  accurate: 

Subsection  (b)  of  my  proposal  is  not  a 
"flat  ban  on  the  poll  tax  everywhere,  here  and 
now." 

Our  amendment  docs  not  so  provide. 
Our  amendment  provides  that  there  shall 
be  a  flat  ban  on  poll  taxes  as  a  preconui- 
tion  for  voting.  An  extremely  signifi- 
cant point  was  made  by  the  di.stinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  fMr.  Aiken]  that 
23  States  have  poll  taxes.  It  would  be  a 
gross  misinteipretation  if  Members  of 
this  body  were  to  say  that  the  language 
which  has  been  proposed  in  tl.e  Attor- 
ney General's  letter,  "Subsection  (b)  of 
that  proposal  is  a  flat  ban  on  the  poll  ta.x 
everywhere,  here  and  now"  is  the  same 
as  our  amendment. 

A  number  of  statements  have  been 
made  which  Senators  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  examine.  A  distinction 
must  be  made  in  the  Breedlove  against 
Suttles  case.  This  was  a  case  raised  'jy 
a  white  person,  and  the  15th  amendment 
argument  was,  thus,  never  considered.  I 
believe  it  Is  a  complete  distortion  to  say 
that  the  Breedlove  against  Suttles  case 
is  a  ruling  consideration  'n  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  Parts  of  that  decision 
relate  to  the  question  of  the  poll  tax  and 
to  the  privileges  and  immunity  clauses  of 
the  14th  amendment.  Reference  is  mode 
to  the  14th  amendment,  so  far  as  the 
equal  protection  clause  is  concerned,  and 
to  the  19th  amendment.  But  Dreedlove 
against  Suttles  does  not  reach  the  15th 
amendment,  because  it  was  brought  by  a 
white  person. 

With  all  respect  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's views  as  expressed  in  his  letter. 
when  he  states  that  tl^ere  is  a  congres- 
sional finding  in  the  Mansficld-Dirksen 
substitute  language.  I  would  share  the 
strong  reservations  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAviTsl.  It  appears  to  me  that  in 
examining  the  substitute  language  it 
provides  only  that  there  is  evidence.  The 
substitute  language  begins,  "In  view  oi 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  citizens  of  the  Unitca 
States.  That,  to  me,  is  not  the  same  as  a 
congressional  finding,  much  less  the 
strong  declaration  that  appears  In  our 
amendment. 
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What  is  this  evidence  and  what  is  the 
use  of  having  evidence  if  Congress  does 
not  take  any  action  on  it.  It  says, 
"in  view  of  the  evidence."  There  is  no 
followthrough  requiring  that  we  should 
consider  this  evidence  or  in  any  way  act 
on  it  It  simply  says,  "In  view  of  the  evi- 
dence." and  then  tells  us  the  Attorney 
General  can  bring  suits. 

Congress  does  not  take  any  action. 
It  merely  passes  it  on  to  the  courts.  A 
great  deal  of  evidence  is  presented  to 
Congress  on  many  subjects,  but  if  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  do  anything  about 
the  evidence,  such  evidence  loses  its  per- 
£U?.sivencss. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
raised  a  question  concerning  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Attorney  General. 
that  "Subsection  (b)  is  a  flat  ban  on  the 
poll  tax  everywhere" — with  the  emphas;is 
on  "here  and  now." 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  section  9'b) . 
that  is  the  impression  one  would  get.  I 
believe  also,  if  the  Senator  will  look  at 
the  last  page  of  his  speech,  he  will  find 
the  following  in  print : 

Under  our  version,  the  ban  is  eHectlve 
:rom  the  day  the  bill  is  signed. 

If  that  is  not,  "here  and  now,"  I  do  not 
know  v.'hat  "here  and  nov. "'  means.  The 
point  is,  I  suspect,  that  in  both  cases  ref- 
erence to  a  ban  is  a  shorthand  method  of 
saying,  in  effect,  that  poll  taxes  are  pro- 
hibited as  a  precondition  of  voting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  fuuher? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  part  of  the  statement  is  cor- 
rect. But  what  is  not  correct  is  the  At- 
torney General's  statement: 

Subsection  (b)  of  that  proposal  is  a  flat 
ban  on  the  poll  tax  everywhere,  here  and 
now. 

That  would  insinuate  that  there  are  23 
States  that  would  all  be  affected  because 
they  levee  poll  taxes.  That  is  not  so,  we 
are  only  discussing  four  States  which  re- 
late the  tax  to  voting.  On  the  basis  of 
a  cursory  examination  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  number  of  statements  made 
in  the  Attorney  General's  letter  which 
are  not  entirely  accurate.  I  repeat  the 
language: 

Subsection  (b)  of  that  proposal  is  a  flat 
ban  on  the  poll  tax  everywhere,  here  and 
now. 

The  language  of  subsection  Cb)  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter  reads: 

To  assure  that  such  rights  are  not  denied 
or  abridged  In  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
no  State  or  political  subdivision  shall  en- 
force the  collection  of  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax 
or  payment  as  a  precondition  of  registration 
or  voting. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  there  are  23  States  today  hav- 
ing a  poll  tax  but  only  4  that  tie  the  tax 
to  the  right  to  vote  in  all  State  and  local 
elections. 

To  read  the  pertinent  statement  in 
the  Attorney  General's  letter: 

Subsection  (b>  of  that  proposal  is  a  flat 
b.^n  of  the  poll  tax  eversrwhere,  here  and 
now. 

This  would  certainly  raise  substantial 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  Congress  to 


lift  poll  taxes  as  a  means  for  States  to 
raise  revenue. 

we  are  not  attempting  to  do  that. 
It  is  fundamental  to  our  case.  What  we 
are  looking  for  is  only  the  situation 
where  the  tax  is  a  precondition  for  vot- 
ing. This  is  basic.  We  shall  raise  a  num- 
ber of  additional  questions  on  Monday 
concerning  this  letter. 

Also,  I  believe  the  Breedlove  against 
Suttles  case  is  distinguishable  from  the 
viev;  of  the  poll  tax  that  we  have  taken. 
As  stated  earlier,  Breedlove  agairist  Sut- 
tles was  brou':;ht  by  a  white  person  and 
the  15th  amendment  arguments  were 
never  raised.  Even  more  important  and 
basic  to  our  argument  is  the  fact  that 
there  v.as  no  declaration  by  Congress 
preceding  the  Breedlove  against  Suttles 
CRse,  v.hich  v.as  decided  in  1937.  This  is 
extremely  important  and  is  basic  to  our 
argument  of  the  fact  that  v.e  say  there 
should  be  a  declaration  of  policy  in  1965. 
We  do  not  accept  the  language  in  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  for  this 
purpose.  It  gives  the  Court  no  guidance, 
no  declaration  of  congressional  policy. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter,  second  paragraph,  it  reads 
asfollovv-s: 

It  is  easier  to  ask  a  court  to  void  or  sus- 
pend a  requirement  shown  by  concrete 
evidence  in  the  case  before  the  court  to 
discriminate  along  racial  or  economic  lines 
than  to  sustain  a  nationwide,  permanent 
outlawry  of  the  poll  tax. 

I  must  add  the  words  "as  a  precon- 
dition for  voting"  to  the  last  clause. 

Here.  1  beUeve,  is  the  guts  of  the  whole 
question  before  us.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  views  of  the  Attorney 
General;  but  the  function  of  Congress 
is  to  represent  the  various  States  and 
constituencies;  and  we  have  a  respon- 
sibiUty  to  consider  a  nationwide  policy, 
to  take  a  broader  view  than  the  Court 
can  take.  This  is  the  fundamental  rea- 
son for  our  amendment.  We  say  in  our 
amendment  that  we  in  Congress  make 
the  policy,  and  that  we  find  there  are 
violations  of  the  14th  and  the  15th 
amendment  rights  as  a  result  of  the  poll 
tax,  and  we  provide  a  ban  to  eliniinate 
the  tax. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  Attor- 
nev  General  when  he  says  that  tliis  ques- 
tion should  go  to  the  Court  without  a 
finding  or  declaration  by  Congress,  be- 
cause if  we  are  not  going  to  be  respon- 
sive to  national  needs,  who  is  going  to 
be  responsive  to  national  needs?  We 
have  the  responsibility.  We  must  recog- 
nize full  well  that  when  the  Court  con- 
siders whether  there  is  a  violation  of  the 
14th  or  15th  amendment  rights,  it  will 
consider  evidentiaiT  factors,  and  will 
consider — as  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son! pointed  out  in  the  Butler  case — 
only  the  facts  before  it.  Perhaps  what 
the  Butler  case  did  not  show  was  the  fact 
that  a  poor  woman  did  not  have  the 
means  to  collect  the  facts  and  collect  the 
evidence.  Congress  is  not  so  restricted  in 
its  views;  we  can  act  if  we  believe  it  to 
be  in  the  national  interest. 

Congress  has  this  responsibility.  We 
can  consider  all  the  important  evidence. 
A  court  of  law  must  consider  only  evi- 
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dence  that  is  admissible, 
under  these  restrictions. 

I  believe  that  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion before  us. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  give  great 
v.-eight  to  our  findings.  If  v.e  believe 
that  the  poll  tax  violates  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments,  and  if  we  believe  that 
it  disfranchises  the  poor,  white,  colored, 
and  Spanish-speaking  people,  we  have 
the  obhgation  to  act.  We  also  can  be 
assured  that  the  Supreme  Couyt  will  con- 
sider heavily  a  statement  of  policy  by 
Congress,  and  will  thus  not  be  restricted 
by  a  narrow  interpretation. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient 
courtroom  evidence  to  uphold  an  action 
against  a  State  poll  tax,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  for  Congress  to  act.  That  is 
the  difference,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr:  AIKEN.  V/ith  regard  to  Congress 
having  the  right  to  act  on  the  poll  tax 
question.  I  wonder  v,-hether  Congress 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  act  with 
respect  to  the  farcical  hteracy  tests 
which  are  in  vogue  in  certain  States.  I 
beheve  they  actually  disfranchise  more 
people  in  the  United  States  than  does 
the  poll  tax. 

V.'ould  Congress  have  the  same  right  to 
take  action  against  hteracy  tests  which 
prevail  in  some  of  the  States? 

My  State  has  no  literacy  tests.  We 
have  the  most  liberal  voting  laws  in  the 
countrj'. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  has  raised  a  crucial  and  im- 
portant point.  That  is  what  we  are  do- 
ing under  section  4  of  the  -voting  rights 
bill.  V7e  are  suspending  literacy  tests 
by  tying  them  to  a  finding  by  Congress 
that  if  less  than  50  percent  of  eligible 
citizens  were  registered  or  voted  in  No- 
vember of  1964,  then  the  tests  are  Ufted. 
In  such  a  situation  and  under  this  bill 
we  are  saying  that  these  tests  shall  be 
suspended,  even  though  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  m  a  past  declaration  has  upheld 
literacy  tests  under  State  law  in  a  clearer 
fashion  than  ever  used  to  uphold  a  poll 
tax.  Nevertheless,  Congress  is  finding 
that  hteracy  tests  serve  to  disfrancise 
on  their  face  because  of  lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  do  this. 

Congi-ess  also  has  the  power  to  so  act 
on  the  poll  tax.  I  repeat,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated  that  hteracy  tests  are 
constitutional.  Yet  the  Congress  is 
making  a  finding  that  they  have  been 
used  to  abridge  15th  amendment  rights 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  would  suspend  the 
The  result  would  be  frequent  regist 
tions,  which  I  understand  are  very  dis 
couraslng  in  some  areas,  where  it 
necessai-y  to  have  frequent  reregistra- 
tion  before  a  certain  date,  imder  the 
watchful  eye  of  neighbors,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  V.'e 
are  suspending  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  do  we  not  do  away 
with  all  these  things  and  take  the  Ver- 
mont law.  which  permit.s  everyone  to 
vote,  provided  he  has  paid  his  poll  tax? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  comments. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  only  for  pur- 
poses of  local  government.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  suspending  the  literacy  test? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Be- 
cause we  believe  that  literacy  tests,  while 
they  have  been  employed  unfairly,  have 
a  much  closer  relationship  to  legitimate 
qualifications.  The  literacy  test  has  been 
abused  in  certain  instances.  Congress 
can.  in  fulfilling  its  responsibility  under 
the  15th  amendment,  suspend  them 
in  certain  cases.  That  is  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  are  other 
procedures  which  are  established  under 
the  pending  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit those  States  to  remove  themselves 
from  the  bill  by  way  of  a  declaratory 
judgment  in  the  Federal  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  a 
significant  difference  in  determining  the 
qualifications  of  the  voter  with  respect 
to  whether  he  can  read  or  write  and 
whether  he  can  pay  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
condition for  voting. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  is  it  important  to 
strike  out  completely  the  poll  tax  as  it 
relates  to  a  local  election,  and  suspend 
the  literacy  test  only  until  such  time  as 
it  can  be  put  into  full  effect  again? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
the  Senator  has  suggested  by  his  ques- 
tion, the  situation  in  Vermont  is  a  by- 
product of  a  much  larger  national  prob- 
lem, that  requires  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. As  I  said  earlier,  in  response  to 
a  previous  inquiry  by  the  Senator,  the 
amendment  would  ban  the  poll  tax  in 
Vermont  for  local  municipal  elections. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Only. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.   Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  that,  all  in  all,  Vermont  has  the 
most  liberal  voting  laws  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  and  probably  disfranchises 
fewer  people,  percentagewise,  than  any 
other  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  On 
page  3  of  the  Attorney  General's  letter,  in 
the  third  paragraph  I  read: 

The  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute,  it  seems 
to  me.  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  a 
prompt  adjudication.  It  instructs  the  At- 
torney General  to  f.le  suit  "forthwith"  and 
directs  the  Court  to  hear  the  case  as  swiftly 
as  possible.  By  contrast,  the  Kennedy 
amendment  permits  a  suit  only  upon  the 
■•enforcement  or  threatened  enforcement"  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  of  voting — 
which  may  be  some  relatively  distant  election 
day. 

I  respectively  disagree  with  the  Attor- 
ney General's  interpretation  of  that  lan- 
guage. In  subsection  (c)  of  our  amend- 
ment we  provide  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  forthwith  a  "declaratory 
judgment  or  injunctive  relief  against  the 
enforcement  or  threatened  enforcement 
of  such  tax." 

I  believe  that  is  a  rather  significant 
difference.  We  provide  for  "enforcement 
or  threatened  enforcement."  The  Attor- 
ney General  interprets  this  language 
rather  restrictively.  He  refers  to 
"threatened  enforcement"  only. 

It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  have  to  be 
merely  threatened  enforcement,  but  can 
be  enforcement  as  well.  The  Attorney 
General  can  sue  forthwith  under  our 


amendment  as  he  is  instructed  to  do  un- 
der the  leadership's  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
read  the  rest  of  that  paragraph? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.   Yes. 

Against  the  enforcement  or  threatened  en- 
forcement of  such  tax  or  payment  as  a  pre- 
condition of  voting.  Such  actions  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph  from  which  he  read  in  the 
Attorney  General's  letter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  sorry. 

Tliat  delay  is  necessary  because,  having 
outlawed  the  t.ix,  the  Government  cannot 
simply  go  into  court  and  ask  for  a  declara- 
tion that  what  has  been  done  is  constitu- 
tional until  a  real  controversy  develops 
through  disobedience  of  the  law. 

If  I  could  comment  on  these  state- 
ments as  we  go  along.  I  believe  the  pres- 
entation would  be  clearer. 

There  is  little  question  about  the  con- 
troversy that  js  involved.  I  suggest  that 
this  does  not  merely  constitute  my  opin- 
ion. Distinguished  constitutional  law- 
yers believe  that  there  is  a  real  contro- 
versy, and  that  there  is  a  question  of 
adversity  after  Congress  makes  a  find- 
ing and  establishes  a  ban.  Enforcement 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  against  Gibson,  which  in- 
volved a  question  of  schools  being  in- 
tegrated, and  which  held  that  the  At- 
torney General  had  power  to  act,  because 
certain  communities  had  shown  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  and  that  that  had 
been  the  case  since  1880  and  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Gibson  permitted  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  a  declaratory  judgment  in  the 
absence  of  claims  that  the  schools  would 
not  integrate.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  carrying  reasoning  too  far  to  say  that 
by  making  a  congressional  finding  or  a 
congressional  prohibition  as  provided  by 
the  procedures  which  have  been  outlined 
in  section  (c),  the  Court  will  find  a  case 
or  controversy  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral acts.  Our  language  was  modeled 
closely  after  the  language  of  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  closely  as  we  thought 
we  could,  but  with  additional  language: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "threatened  enforcement"  shall  Include 
the  failure  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
to  direct  the  appropriate  election  officials,  no 
later  than  60  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  act,  to  permit  otherwise  eligible  persons 
to  register  or  vote  notwithstanding  their 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax. 

We  therefore  have  a  question  of  ad- 
versity. We  have  a  question  of  interest, 
because  there  would  be  a  flat  congres- 
sional prohibition.  It  is  our  humble  opin- 
ion that  because  Congress  had  acted  and 
had  made  a  declaration  of  policy,  that 
fact  would  give  us  a  stronger  case  than 
would  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Once  there 
was  such  a  congressional  declaration  and 
prohibition,  a  violation  of  the  law  would 
create  a  question  of  adversity  rather  than 


only  evidence  of  a  finding,  which  is  what 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  would  provide. 
There  follows  language  which  would 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  come  in. 
So  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Attorney 
General.  I  feel  that  our  proposed  lan- 
guage on  that  particular  point  is  really 
stronger  than  that  contained  in  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment. 

In  commenting  on  that  point,  I  think 
it  is  well  to  point  out  that  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered,  the 

bipartisan  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
raised  the  question  of  findings,  declara- 
tions, and  whatnot.  It  is  my  view  that 
section  9<a>  is  an  implied  declaration  or 
an  implied  finding.  But  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  head,  what  would  be  the 
Senator's  view  if  the  following  language 
were  struck  cut  of  line  8,  on  page  14,  of 
the  Eo-called  Mansfield-Dirksen  sub- 
stitute :  "In  view  of  evidence  presented  to 
the — "  and  after  the  word  "Congress"  in 
line  9,  to  insert  "declares,"  so  that  the 
I'ne  would  reiad:  "Congress  declares  that 
the  constitutional  right  of  citizens — ." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
That  language  would  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9(a).  While  "in  view 
of  evidence  presented.  Congress  declares" 
comes  closer  to  a  declaration;  I  do  not 
feel  comfortable  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  language  I 
just  proposed  was,  "Congress  declares — ," 
with  no  reference  to  "evidence."  This 
would  be  an  outright  declaration.  The 
Senator  would  not  feel  comfortable  about 
that  declaration? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  certainly  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  about  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  that  language  would  be 
satisfactory.  I  see  that  the  answer  would 
be  "No." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  T'XDINGS.  As  I  have  skimmed 
over  the  letter  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  1,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  Attoi-ney  General  has  missed  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  nine  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  others.  If  subsection 
.  (b) ,  which  relates  to  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  precondition  of  registration 
for  voting,  were  left  out,  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  sent  into  court  with 
one  less  tool  to  argue  for  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  the  poll  tax.  Although  I  have 
not  had  the  time  to  study  the  Attorney 
General's  letter,  I  wonder  why,  on  the 
first  page,  he  mentions  the  case  of  Breed- 
love  against  Suttles  to  support  the  prop- 
osition that  perhaps  the  courts  will  not 
find  that  the  poll  tax,  as  a  precondition 
to  voting,  is  unconstitutional,  and  com- 
pletely fails  anywhere  to  mention  the 
case  of  Harmon  against  Porssenius. 

That  decision  was  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  only  a  week  ago.  In  dic- 
tum, the  Supreme  Court,  on  page  15  of 
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the  opinion,  emphatically  referred  to  a 
Virginia  poll  tax  that  was  born  of  a  de- 
sire to  disenfranchise  the  Negro.  Any 
reading  of  that  opinion  cannot  help  but 
ffive  any  reasonable  person  the  knowl- 
Pdee  that  the  feeling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  today  is  far  from  the  feeling  of  the 
court  that  handed  down  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Breedlove  against  Suttles. 

Skimming  the  letter  of  the  Attorney 
General— and  it  is  difficult  to  digest  that 
letter  in  a  few  minutes — on  page  2  he 
refers  to  the  Kennedy  amendment  as 
being  a  gamble.  I  respectfully  disagree, 
and  state  that  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  a  gamble,  because  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  sent  into  court  with- 
out all  the  tools  he  would  need.  He  indi- 
cated that  under  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment it  would  be  too  long  or  perhaps  mis- 
leading. Quite  to  the  contrai-y.  I  do 
not  see  how  one  could  construe  the  lan- 
guage of  section  9(c)  on  page  2,  which 
states: 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  forthwith  institute.  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  actions  against  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment or  injunctive  relief  against  the  en- 
forcement  or   threatened   enforcement. 

Four  States  are  enforcing  a  poll  tax 
as  a  precondition  today.  So  if  that  is 
not  a  direct  authorization  for  the  imme- 
diate filing  of  a  suit,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  could  be  better  or  more  properly  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  has  brought  up 
a  valid  point,  and  a  point  which  I  believe 
he  developed  with  regard  to  exactly  what 
we  were  attempting  to  accomplish,  and 
what  I  think  we  did  accomplish  by  the 
language  in  section  (c)  as  compared  to 
what  the  Attorney  General  has  said  that 
we  accomplished.  Our  language  is  ex- 
tremely clear  that  an  action  can  be 
brought.  The  provision  is  that  the  At- 
torney General  "shall  forthwith  institute 
actions  against  the  enforcement  or  the 
thi-eatened  enforcement." 

The  Senator  from  Maiyland  has  been 
helpful.  Once  again  I  should  like  to  say, 
with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  that  on  the  top  of  page  4 
of  his  letter  he  continues  to  write  about 
the  enforcement  or  threatened  enforce- 
ment of  the  poll  tax.   Then  he  continues : 

In  that  event,  the  "case  or  controversy" 
question  would  have  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  poll 
tax  bar  could  not  be  finally  decided  until 
after  a  remand,  a  second  hearing  In  the  dis- 
trict court  and  a  second  appeal.  The  risk 
of  such  time  consuming  piecemeal  litigation 
is  avoided  under  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
humility  that  I  respectfully  submit  that 
the  question  which  will  be  raised  when 
the  Attorney  General  goes  to  court  under 
our  amendment  will  be  whether  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  the  power 
to  act  to  eliminate  poll  taxes  as  a  pre- 
condition for  voting.  The  Court  would 
settle  the  constitutional  question.  Under 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  constantly  in 
the  courts  trying  to  strike  down  this  or 
that  poll  tax. 


That  Is  the  question  which  will  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  under  our  amendment  and  once 
the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  ques- 
tion, it  is  my  understanding  that  that 
decision  will  establish  the  law  on  this 
particular  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  continue  for  a  moment. 

Under  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substi- 
tute amendment,  not  only  would  the  At- 
torney Genet-al  have  to  sue  in  Virginia 
and  in  all  the  other  States  or  political 
subdivisions,  but  he  would  have  to  go  to 
court,  and  not  only  question  whether 
Congress  had  the  power  under  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments,  but  would  have 
to  prove  that  there  had  been  a  violation 
in  each  case  on  the  basis  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments.  ''■He  would  have  to 
gather  evidence  to  adduce  the  proof. 
Therefore,  he  would  have  to  demonstrate 
that  he  was  going  to  bring  the  case  as 
it  evolved,  for  example,  in  Mississippi. 
He  would  have  to  gather  evidence  in 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Texas,  or  any  po- 
litical subdivisions,  to  prove  that  indi- 
viduals had  been  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote  under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. 

Under  our  amendment,  the  test  would 
be  whether  Congress  had  the  authority 
under  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  to 
make  a  finding,  on  the  basis  of  our  re- 
sponsibility, as  to  the  facts  which  had 
been  developed  in  hearings,  and  on  the 
basis  of  OUT  own  experience  with  the 
various  cases  which  have  come  before  the 
courts. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydincs]  has  mentioned  that 
we  can  make  a  finding.  If  we  have  power, 
then  this  would  be  the  law.  Congress  has 
responsibility  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  A  case  cannot  be  taken 
by  force  into  court  without  benefit  of 
congressional  judgment. 

On  page  4  of  his  letter,  the  Attorney 
General  says: 

The  risk  of  such  time-consuming  piece- 
meal litigation  Is  avoided  under  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen substitute. 


On  the  contrary,  our  amendment  would 
expedite  action  in  the  most  rapid  way. 
It  would  eliminate  the  need  for  proof,  for 
lawsuits  being  instituted,  and  the  collect- 
ing of  evidence.  There  would  be  only 
one  fundamental  question  before  the 
court.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, basic  elements  and  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  our  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  a 
number  of  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
relative  to  the  statements  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  I  refer  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  second  numbered 
paragraph  in  the  Attorney  General's 
letter.  That  paragraph  raises  several 
questions  about  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. Who  will  decide  the  time  when  a 
case  or  a  controversy  will  be  started? 
What  if  nothing  is  done  until  the  day  of 
the  election?  What  if  it  means  that  peo- 
ple who  want  the  right  to  vote  under  the 


15th  amendment  do  not  have  that  right 
because  of  a  delay,  contrived  or  other- 
wise, which  would  invalidate  that  right? 
The  Attorney  General  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  proposal  is 
swifter  and  surer,  and  would  guarantee 
to  all  citizens  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
next  general  election  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory manner  than  would  the  pending 
Kennedy  amendment. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  something 
about  findings  and  declarations.  Again. 
I  invite  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  just  suggested  the  substitute 
amendment,  now  before  the  Senate, 
might  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  first 
seven  words,  and  say  simply,  "Congress 
declares  that  the  constitutional  right  of 
citizens."  It  appears  to  me  that  that  is 
a  declaration  and  a  finding.  How  much 
stronger  it  could  be  made,  I  do  not  know. 
In  any  case,  all  the  questions  raised 
here  today  will  be  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  an 
answer  will  be  forthcoming  from  him  be- 
fore the  vote  on  this  amendment  next 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  eader.  Regardless  of 
how  one  interprets  our  particular  amend- 
ment as  to  the  expeditious  review  of 
the  findings  themselves,  I  think  he 
would  have  to  realize  that  in  Virginia 
and  Texas,  the  pajinent  of  a  poll  tax 
is  a  precondition  for  registration,  and 
that  in  July  of  this  year— 1965— 
there  will  be  a  general  primary  in 
Virginia.  We  are  talking  at  this  time 
concerning  an  expeditious  review.  I  sub- 
mit that  our  language  is  adequate.  It  is 
extremely  clear  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  to  raise 
forthwith  the  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act.  > 

The  latest  we  would  have  to  go  would 
be  into  July  of  this  year  to  have  a  "case 
or  controversy,"  regardless. 

Regardless  of  the  timing  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  ex- 
peditious under  our  distinguished  leader- 
ship, the  latest  date  of  a  test  would  be 
July  of  this  year,  although  I  submit  the 
sincere  belief  that  Jinder  our  language 
tills  matter  could  be  expedited  before  that 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  up  to  one  hour  and  a  half  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  smilingly  that  one 
of  the  great  temptations  to  which  Sena- 
tors are  subjected  when  they  first  come 
to  this  bod5'  is  that  they  thereby  seek  to 
become  great  constitutional  authorities, 
particularly  if  they  are  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  have  been  somewhat  intrigued  by  the 
effort  of  certain  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  gUd  the  lily  by  seeking  to 
improve  on  the  bill  sent  to  the  Congress 
by  the  administration,  a  bill  drafted  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  experts, 
even  to  seeking  to  include  in  the  bill  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  elimination 
of  poll  taxes  by  statute. 

I  have  been  even  further  intrigued  by 
the  showing  that  some  distinguished 
Senators  have  become  so  uncertain  as  to 
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the  adequacy  of  what  they  themselves 
have  submitted  that  they  have  now  sub- 
mitted another  approach  to  the  same 
important  and  difficult  question. 

I  .lave  been  further  intrigued  this 
afternoon  to  hear  some  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguished Senators  differing  strongly 
with  the  learned  Attorney  General  and 
with  the  letter  of  the  Attorney  General. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  fall  victim  to  that  par- 
ticular illness  which  seems  to  affect  most 
of  us  in  the  Senate  to  the  extent  that  we 
regard  ourselves,  as  Senators,  to  be  nec- 
essarily constitutional  experts. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KennedyI  made  one 
point  in  addressing  questions  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  should  like  to  dis- 
pose of  at  this  time.  He  found  fault 
with  the  fact  that  paragraph  1  of  the 
letter  of  the  Attorney  General  referred 
to  the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax  with- 
out adding  the  additional  words  "as  a 
requirement  for  voting."  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  added  those  words  or 
comparable  words  every  time,  he  men- 
tioned the  poll  tax  in  the  course  of  his 
letter,  his  letter  would  have  been  at  least 
another  page  longer  than  it  is — and  it  is 
already  quite  a  long  one. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  three  sentences  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  make  very  clear  the  subject  to 
which  the  Attorney  General's  letter  ad- 
dresses itself : 

Let  me  be  clear,  however,  that  my  dis- 
agreement is  not  about  ends,  but  means. 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  objective  of 
eliminating  the  poll  tax  as  an  unwarranted 
clog  on  the  franchise.  And  I  am  anxious 
to  accomplish  that  result  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  completely  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  burden  of  the 
letter  of  the  Attorney  General  is  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  elimination  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting, 
or.  as  he  puts  it,  as  a  clog  on  the  fran- 
chise. Every  time  that  he  refers  to  the 
poll  tax  from  that  time  on,  he  is  talking 
about  just  that  and  nothing  else. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  more  of 
these  semantics  in  the  discussion  of  this 
very  important  question.  After  all, 
everyone  knows  what  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  talking  about  in  his  letter.  Every- 
one knows  that  our  learned  friends  who 
put  this  uncalled  for  provision  in  the 
bill  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
have  now  come  back  and  admitted  that 
they  think  it  is  not  as  good  as  they 
thought  it  was.  by  having  offered  anoth- 
er provision  which  is  the  one  now  before 
us  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KennedyI  and  others. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  know  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  confidence  of  these  dis- 
tinguished Senators  is  oozing  from  their 
fingertips,  as  is  well  shown  by  subsection 
<d)  on  page  3  of  the  printed  amendment. 
This  subsection  makes  it  veiT  clear  that 
they  apprehend  that  their  efforts  may 
end  in  failure. 

The  subsection  reads: 

(d)  If  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  Is  held 
Invalid  In  Its  application  to  a  State  or  polltl- 
cil  subdivision,  for  one  year  after  the  entry 
of  a  final  judgment  in  such  action  no  person 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion for  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  or  to  make 


timely  payment  thereof  if  at  least  forty-five 
days  prior  to  such  election  he  pays  the 
amount  of  the  tax  or  taxes  for  one  year  as 
may  be  required  by  State  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  evident  that 
our  distinguished  friends  who  were  the 
authors  of  a  more  positive  provision  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
was  added  to  the  administration  bill  in 
this  case  as  an  effort,  as  I  have  said,  to 
gild  the  lily,  have  now  decided  that  their 
first  effort  was  not  as  good  as  they 
thought.  They  have  come  back  with  a 
second  effort  and  have  thus  shown  their 
suspicion  that  they  have  great  apprehen- 
sion that  their  effort  may  be  thrown  out 
of  court.  They  have  put  in  the  amend- 
ment a  section  which  would  provide  what 
would  happen  in  the  event  they  were  to 
be  beaten  in  the  courts,  which  is  what  I 
would  expect  to  happen. 

So  far  as  the  elimination  of  the  poll 
tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  probably  been  interested 
in  that  subject  and  active  in  can-ying 
out  that  objective  for  as  long  as  any  other 
Senator. 

In  1937  I  voted  as  a  member  of  the 
Florida  State  Senate  to  eliminate  this  re- 
quirement as  a  condition  for  voting  in  all 
elections  in  the  State  of  Florida.  It  was 
freely  predicted  at  that  time  by  political 
columnists  and  others  that  my  vote  would 
eliminate  me  from  State  politics  from 
that  time  forward.  In  other  words,  it 
was  not  entirely  an  easy  vote  to  cast. 

The  results  have  not  supported  the 
fears  of  those  critics  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned.   However,  that  was  the  fact. 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1949. 1  introduced  the  proposal,  which  is 
now  the  24th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  ban  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  poll  taxes 
to  participate  in  the  election  of  all  fed- 
erally elected  officials. 

I  again  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  overwhelming  support  that  we 
finally  received  from  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress and  from  the  States  of  the  Union 
when  that  amendment  was  finally  re- 
ferred to  the  people  by  Congress  and  was 
approved  by  the  required  number  of  38 
States. 

I  remind  the  Senate  at  this  time  that 
it  did  not  happen  automatically.  It  re- 
quired 13  years  of  considerable  and  con- 
tinuing effort  before  the  amendment  was 
taken  seriously  and  referred  to  the  States 
for  action.  There  ought  to  be  a  showing 
of  my  gi-eat  interest  in  the  elimination  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting. 

There  is  one  difference  between  the 
distinguished  Senators  who  offer  this 
amendment  and  myself,  however,  and 
that  is  on  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tional means  used  in  such  effort. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  method  which 
the  Senators  suggest  is  hopelessly  un- 
constitutional. I  base  that  feeling  not 
solely  on  my  opinion,  but  also  on  the 
action  of  the  two  bodies  of  Congress, 
which  preferred  the  constitutional  ap- 
proach, and  upon  the  statements  which 
I  have  heard  made  on  this  floor  or  in 
committee  by  Members  of  Congress  who 
I  thought  were  probably  the  soundest 
constitutional  lawyers  we  had. 

I  heard  the  great  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. Mr.  O'Mahoney,  standing  over 
at  his  desk,  make  perhaps  the  finest 


speech  I  have  ever  heard  on  this  subject, 
to  the  effect  that  the  poll  tax  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  the  mere  passage  of  a 
Federal  statute. 

I  heard  read  in  committee — because  I 
was  not  here  when  the  great  Senator 
Borah,  of  Idaho,  was  in  the  Senate— a 
part  of  the  great  speech  which  he  made 
in  support  of  that  measure.  I  heard 
former  Senator  O'Mahoney  in  question- 
ing witnesses  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  which  was  the  first 
committee  to  which  I  was  assigned  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  bring  up  repeated- 
ly the  position  taken  by  the  great  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  Mr.  Borah. 

Neither  former  Senator  O'Mahoney 
nor  former  Senator  Borah  was  from  a 
State  which  had  a  poll  tax.  However, 
they  had  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  and  a  great  respect  for  it. 

I  heard  the  great  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  George,  formerly  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  that  State,  dis- 
cuss this  subject.  I  heard  the  late  Sen- 
ator Taft,  whose  portrait  is  in  the  ante- 
room, selected  one  of  the  five  greatest 
Senators,  talk  on  this  subject.  That  was 
his  opinion. 

I  heard  the  great  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Millikin,  on  that  subject. 

The  men  whom  I  have  mentioned  were 
lawyers  of  the  greatest  skill  and  proven 
ability  and  knowledge  of  the  law.  The 
position  of  those  five  former  Senators 
was  unanimous — that  there  was  only 
one  way  in  which  to  accomplish  the  elim- 
ination of  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement 
for  voting,  and  that  was  to  do  it  by 
means  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
if  it  were  approached  from  the  Federal 
level. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  preliminary 
remarks,  I  shall  rather  briefly  review  the 
question  of  what  is  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular matter.  First,  I  believe  we  all 
know  that  if  anyone  knew  what  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  was  on  this 
subject,  it  was  Mr.  James  Madison,  who. 
more  than  any  other  individual,  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  read  from  Mr.  Madison's  paper  No. 
52  of  the  Federalist,  in  which  he  states: 

I  shall  begin  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Tlie  first  view  to  be  taken  of  this  part  of 
the  Government  relates  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  electors  and  the  elected. 

Those  of  the  former  are  to  be  the  same 
with  those  of  the  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 
The  definition  of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  very 
justly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
republican  government.  It  was  incumbent 
on  the  Convention,  therefore,  to  define  and 
establish  this  right  in  the  Constitution.  To 
have  left  it  open  for  the  occasional  regula- 
tion of  the  Congress  would  have  been  im- 
proper for  the  reason  Just  mentioned.  To 
have  submitted  It  to  the  legislative  discre- 
tion of  the  States  would  have  been  Improper 
for  the  same  reason;  and  for  the  additional 
reason,  that  It  would  have  rendered  too  de- 
pendent on  the  State  governments  that 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people  alone. 
To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications 
In  the  different  States  to  one  uniform  rule 
would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory 
to  some  of  the  States,  as  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  the  Convention.  The  provision 
made  by  the  Convention  appears,  therefore. 
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t„  be  the  best  that  lay  within  their  option, 
n  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State,  be- 
r,use  it  is  conformable  to  the  standard 
nirtadv  established,  or  which  may  be  estab- 
Hshed  by  the  State  Itself.  It  will  be  safe  to 
he  united  States,  because,  being  fixed  by 
the  State  constitutions,  it  Is  not  alterable 
hv  the  State  governments,  and  it  cannot  be 
beared  that  the  people  of  the  States  will 
liter  this  part  of  their  constitutions  In  such 
a  rnanner  as  to  abridge  the  rights  secured  to 
them  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

It  is  rather  clear  from  that  quotation 
that  the  principal  author  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  made  it  very 
clear  in  one  of  his  papers  written  to  the 
neople  of  our  country,  as  a  plea  for  their 
support  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
States  were  the  ones  to  establish  the 
qualifications  for  electors. 

Incidentally,  anyone  who  has  read 
carefully  the  history  of  the  convention 
knows  that  there  probably  would  have 
been  no  Constitution  if  it  had  not  been 
agreed  that  the  States  would  be  left  alone 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  qualification  of  electors. 
Mr  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record,  article  I,  section  2, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  originally  framed  and  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  which 
bears  out  his  position  as,  taken  in  the 
paper  I  have  just  read.  That  portion  of 
the  Constitution  reads  as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  Members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

The  traditional  argument  of  those 
who  wanted  to  eliminate  this  poll  tax 
requirement  by  statute  for  all  voting 
purposes  was  that  the  poll  tax  is  not. 
properly   speaking,   a  qualification. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  devote  a  considerable  part  of  his 
speech  this  afternoon  to  the  view  that 
the  poll  tax  could  not  be  properly  re- 
garded as  a  qualification. 

In  order  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
has  been  the  principal  argument  of  those 
who  wanted  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  by 
statute.  I  wish  to  read  what  I  think  is  a 
fair  statement  of  my  distinguished 
former  colleague.  Senator  Pepper,  who 
was  formerly  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
statutory  approach,  which  he  made  in 
hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration on  July  19,  1941.  I  quote  Sen- 
ator Pepper  as  illustrating  with  his 
scholarly  statement  the  argument  of 
those  who  for  years  were  trying  to  elimi- 
nate the  poll  tax  by  statute.  Said  Sena- 
tor Pepper: 


Now,  I  will  admit,  gladly,  that  the  States 
havfe  the  right  to  prescribe  reasonable  quali- 
fications for  voters,  and  when  those  quali- 
fications by  the  State  are  reasonable  and 
proper,  then  they  become  Federal  quallflca- 
lions.  but  If  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  Congress  decides  that  a  State  has  im- 
posed as  a  qualification  something  that  is 
not  a  qualification  but  Is  a  condition  prece- 
dent, that  under  the  guise  of  a  qualification 
they  have  attempted  to  limit  the  Federal 
franchise  and  the  enjoyment  thereof,  then 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  to  say 
that  this  power  that  you  have  endeavored  to 
assert  Is  not  a  proper  power. 


In  presenting  this  case  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary headed  by  the  late  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Kefauver,  after  this 
statement  was  read  he  spoke  out  to  say 
that  he  thought  that  was  a  very  fair 
statement  of  those  who  were  trying  to 
eliminate  the  poll  tax  by  statute,  of 
whom  he  at  that  time  was  one. 

Not  only  did  those  words  come  up  on 
many  occasions  in  the  hearings,  but  I 
note  in  the  reports  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittees that  they  also  came  up  there. 
The  following  statement,  taken  from 
Senate  Report  No.  625  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress, which  was  inserted  in  the  record 
of  the  committee  hearings  by  both  Sen- 
ator Pepper  and  Representative  Bender, 
of  Ohio,  also  illustrates  clearly  the  phi- 
losophy of  advocates  of  the  statutory 
approach.  This  was  one  of  the  fairest 
statements  I  could  find  on  this  approach 
in  any  of  the  reports  on  this  subject. 
Again  Senator  Kefauver  spoke  up  to  say 
that  it  was  a  fair  statement.  This  is 
what  was  included  by  those  signing  the 
minority  report  at  that  time : 

We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
prerequisite  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
in  order  to  entitle  a  citizen  to  vote  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  voter,  and  that  this  method 
of  disfranchising  citizens  Is  merely  an  arti- 
ficial attempt  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,  giving  the  State  power  to  set 
up  quoliflcatlons,  by  using  other  artificial 
means  and  methods  which  In  fact  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  qualifications. 

I  have  gone  thus  far  into  this  subject 
because  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
those  who  have  tried  to  eliminate  the 
poll  tax  requirement  by  statute  are  a 
resourceful  group.    They  have  tried  one 
course  and  another,  and  finally,  after 
100  years,  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  15th  amendment,  wliich 
was    adopted    in    1869,    and    the    14th 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  in  1868, 
both  ban  a  poll  tax  requirement.    This  is 
contrary  to  the  views  of  Senator  O'Ma- 
honey    Senator    Taft,    Senator   Borah, 
Senator  Millikin,   and  Senator  George, 
all  of  whom  took  the  opposite  view  to 
that  of  gentlemen  who  take  the  statu- 
tory  approach.     They   are  now   taking 
the  position— after  nearly   100  years— 
that  the  15th  amendment  almost  auto- 
matically bans  a  poll  tax  requirement  to 
the  degree  that  a  statute  passed  by  Con- 
gress based  on  that  theory  is  sound  and 
can  be  enforced  against  the  States  under 
the  Constitution. 

It  might  be  well  first  to  state  that 
when  the  original  Union  was  framed  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  already  had  a 
poll  tax  embedded  into  its  constitution, 
and  evei-y  other  State  had  requirements 
that  were  less  liberal  than  the  poll  tax 
requirement,  having  to  do  with  payment 
of  taxes  or  .imposition  of  property  re- 
quirements. 

Every  one  of  those  13  States  had  re- 
quirements which,  if  the  attitude  of  om- 
distinguished  friends  of  the  opposition 
were  correct,  would  not  have  been  re- 
garded as  qualifications  of  voters. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  its  constitu- 
tion spoke  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  qualifica- 
tion. ^ 


Without  laboring  the  question,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  ask  to  have  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  provisions  of 
the  New  Hampshire  constitution  at  that 
time  which  provided  for  the  imposition 
of  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting. 

I  am  not  pretending  that  this  was  the 
only  requirement.  Other  requirements 
are  also  embraced,  but  the  poll  tax  pay- 
ment was  one  of  the  requirements.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  directly  used  the 
words  "qualification,"  "qualified,"  and 
the  like,  in  setting  up  its  poll  tax  require- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  New  Hampshire  constitu- 
tion be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Provisions  of  New  Hampshire  Constitt-tion 
Be.\ring  Directly  Upon  Tiy:  Use  of  the 
Word  "Qualifications'.' 
The  Senate  shall  be  the  first  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  senators  shall  be 
chosen  In  the  following  manner:  viz.  Every 
male  Inhabitant  of  each  town  and  parish 
with  town  privileges  in  the  several  counties 
in  this  State,  of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
paying  for  himself  a  poll  tax,  shall  have  a 
right  at  the  annual  or  other  meetings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  towns  and  parishes,  to  be 
duly  warned  and  holden  annually  forever  in 
the  month  of  March;  to  vote  In  the  town  or 
parish  wherein  he  dwells,  for  the  senators 
in  the  county  or  district  whereof  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

And  every  person  qualified  as  the  con- 
stitution provides  shall  be  considered  an 
inhabitant  for  the  purpose  of  electing  and 
being  elected  into  any  office  or  place  within 
this  State,  in  that  town,  parish,  and  planta- 
tion where  he  dwelleth  and  hath  his  home. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment,  when  I  finish  with 
this  point. 

In  addition  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, five  other  States— namely,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts — imposed  more 
serious  requirements  than  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax— either  ownership  of  prop- 
erty or  payment  of  taxes— in  a  much 
more  onerous  amount  than  any  poll  tax 
pavment.  Their  constitutions  referred 
to  "this  payment  as  "qualifications"  or  as 
"qualifying"  requirements. 

Without  encumbering  the  Record.  I 
have  before  me  the  provisions  of  those 
constitutions.  Those  five  States  had. 
prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  provisions  in  their  State  constitu- 
tions, provisions  providing  far  more  on- 
erous burdens,  propertywise,  by  way  of 
payment  of  taxes  or  ownership  of  prop- 
erty by  citizens  in  order  to  qualify  them 
to  vote,  than  was  required  in  New 
Hampshire.  „ 

New  Hampshire,  in  placing  the  poll  tax 
requirement  in  its  constitution,  made  it 
plain  that  it  was  trying  to  be  liberal  by 
making  it  easier  for  her  citizens  to  qual- 
ify to  vote  than  it  usually  was. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yielf.  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Florida  suggesting  by 
his  observation  that  the  five  States  he 
mentioned,  phis  New  Hampshire,  today 
either  have  or  enforce  a  poll  tax  re- 
quirement as  a  precondition  for  voting? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  saying  that 
at  all.  I  merely  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  framevs  of  the  Coastitution— 
v,ho  were  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
infant  countr>-  at  that  time  a.^  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law.  not  only  in  their  own 
States  but  also  generally,  and  who  knew 
more  about  constitutional  provisions 
than  any  other  group  of  citizens — knew 
what  they  were  talking  about  when  they 
used  the  word  "qualifications'*  in  section 
2  of  article  I.  They  included  the  word 
•qualifications"  because  their  idea  was 
to  allow  a  person  to  qualify  to  vote.  Not 
only  wei-e  they  referring  to  the  prall  tax 
requirement,  but  there  were  require- 
ments very  much  more  burdensome,  that 
citizens  should  own  property  in  a  certain 
amount  very  much  more  than  is  involved 
in  a  poll  tax  payment,  or  pay  taxes  in  an 
amount  very  much  more  than  what  is 
involved  in  the  poll  tax  paj-ment. 

The  point  of  my  remarks  is  that  it  is 
completely  futile  to  attempt  to  prove 
otherwise,  that  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution knew  perfectly  well  that  when 
they  used  the  word  "qualifications"  they 
were  talking  about  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment. They  were  talking  about  the  tax- 
paying  requirements.  They  were  talk- 
ing about  property  ownership  require- 
ments, one  or  two  or  all  of  which  were 
contained  in  the  basic  law  in  all  13  of  the 
original  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield 
again  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts? 

Ml-.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  ti-ynig 
to  suggest  that  merely  because  qualifica- 
tions as  a  requirement  for  voting  have 
been  stated  in  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Federal  power  completely  re- 
stricted in  this  matter,  is  he? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No,  but  I  am  stat- 
ing— and  I  mean  this  to  be  my  perma- 
nent statement — that  those  who  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  submitted  it  to  the  States,  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  was  required  in  inter- 
preting the  word  "qualifications."  They 
knew  that  in  talking  about  the  qualifi- 
cations that  would  be  required  by  the 
Thirteen  Original  States,  they  were  talk- 
ing about  poll  taxes,  in  the  case  of  New 
Hampshire.  They  were  talking  about 
property  ownership  much  greater  in 
value  than  the  payment  of  poll  taxes. 
In  other  cases  they  were  talking  about 
the  payment  of  taxes  in  large  amounts. 
They  based  theu-  action  on  section  2,  ar- 
ticle I,  not  upon  any  new  standard  im- 
posed, but  as  stated  by  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished framers  of  the  Constitution, 
James  Madison,  they  took  the  require- 
ments of  the  States  as  the  States  had 
made  them,  becau.se  they  knew  that  was 


the  good  way  to  get  the  Constitution 
accepted  by  the  States. 

James  Madison  could  not  have  stated 
the  point  more  clearly  than  he  did  in  the 
item  which  I  read  from,  taken  from  the 
Federalist  papers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Florida,  for  my 
own  enlightenment.  Indicate  why  he  be- 
lieves that  the  payment  of  a  $2  poll  tax 
provides  some  qualification  for  voting 
in  1965? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  that  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  meant,  when  the 
word  was  placed  in  the  Constitution, 
that  that  was  one  of  the  things  required, 
as  in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire.  A 
much  greater  qualification  was  required 
in  the  case  of  property  qualifications, 
despite  the  qualifications  in  all  the  other 
cases.  I  do  not  believe  we  can,  at  will, 
change  the  Constitution  by  our  own 
ideas  as  to  what  now  qualifies  someone 
to  vote.  I  believe  that  the  Constitution 
means  the  same  thing  now  as  it  did  in 
1789. 

I  deplore  any  philosophy  which  comes 
to  a  conclusion  that  we  have  a  right  to 
decide  now  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  mean  what  they  ob- 
viously meant  at  the  time  they  placed 
these  words  in  the  Constitution. 

Ivlr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  S<>nator  is  not  suggesting  that  we 
are  not  supposed  to  read  into  the  Con- 
stitution the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
as  well,  is  he? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     No.    I  will  get  to  that 
later,  if  the  Senator  will  pennit  me  to 
proceed. 
Mr.    KENNEDY    of  Massachusetts.     I 

am  only  stating 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     If  the  Senator  will 

permit  me  to  fini.sh 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  this  will  be  for 
the  information  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, that  this  was  the  situation  as  to 
the  Tliirteen  Original  States.  The  Sen- 
ator will  not  deny  that,  because  he  knows 
that  the  words  I  have  spoken  are  true. 
He  knows  also  that  there  were  two  States 
which  did  not  have  a  constitution  at  that 
time — I  beheve  they  were  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  Rhode  Lsland  did  not 
frame  its  constitution  until  1842,  and 
then  placed  in  the  wording  of  its  con- 
stitution, even  at  that  late  time,  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  other,  the 
same  kind  of  words,  the  same  kind  of 
qualifications,  and  made  it  distinctly 
clear  that  they,  too,  were  relying  upon 
the  continuance  of  qualifications  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution.  This,  by  the  way,  applied 
to  them  at  that  time  under  the  colonial 
charter,  or  under  statutes  pas.sed  by  their 
colonial  assemblies  prior  to  that  time. 

There  was  not  1  of  the  13  States  which 
did  not  have,  either  in  its  constitution  or 
in  its  then  basic  law,  a  colonial  charter — 
in  two  cases — or  in  statutes  passed  by 
the  colonial  assemblies,  provisions  which 
were  more  far  reaching  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  property  requirements  and  tax- 
paying  requirements.  The  poll  tax  re- 
quirement was  actually  in  the  New 
Hampshire  constitution. 


I  repeat  that  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  New  Hampshire  constitution, 
it  was  made  abundantly  clear  that  they 
wished  to  be  a  little  more  liberal  in  try- 
ing to  help  their  citizens  qualify  to  vote 
than  had  been  the  case  in  any  one  of 
the  12  States  which  comprised,  with  New 
Hampshire,  the  Thirteen  Original  States. 
I  have  not  heard  any  Senator  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  in  my  nearly  19  years 
of  service,  deny  or  take  i.<;sue  with  any- 
thing that  I  have  said  up  to  this  time 
on  this  subject,  because  it  happens  to 
be  the  truth  historically.  I  have  the 
I'ecitals  on  every  one  of  the  constitu- 
tions. I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the 
Record  with  tho.se  recitals.  I  also  have 
the  recitals  of  the  colonial  charters, 
and  I  also  have  the  statutes  of  the  two 
States  which  were  operating  under 
colonial  charters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  was  the 
case;  and  any  case  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  his  associates  might 
claim  or  might  try  to  make,  must  be 
based  on  something  that  has  happened 
since  that  time,  and  not  upon  what  was 
required  in  the  original  Constitution, 
again  reaffirmed  in  the  Rhode  Island 
charter  of  1842 — and  I  shall  come  to 
that — also  reaffirmed  in  1913  with  the 
adoption  of  the  17th  amendmciit,  which 
took  place  well  after  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 

My  distinguished  friends  like  to  refer 
to  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  and 
say  that  they  were  adopted  at  a  certain 
date,  and  that  ever  since  that  date  this 
has  been  the  case.  The  odd  part  about  it 
is  that  no  one  else  has  had  that  idea 
occiH"  to  him  in  all  these  years,  or  has 
advanced  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
No  one  seems  to  wish  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  17th  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  in  1913.  If  there  be  any  validity 
in  the  claim  of  our  friends  that  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  by  reason  of  cer- 
tain vague  references  therein  automati- 
cally knocked  out  something  that  had 
been  basic  in  our  Constitution  from 
1789.  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  going  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  adoption  of 
ti^e  17th  amendment  in  1913  reaffirmed, 
andn  believe  reestablished,  the  law  which 
had  not  been  questioned  in  that  period  of 
time — operating  from  1868  and  1869  up 
to  1913. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  liom 
Florida  is  a  distinguished  historian,  and 
can  speak  in  his  own  right  on  the  poll 
tax  question.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  was  Governor  of  that  great  State. 
he  persorially  led  the  fight  in  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  for  putting 
that  crown  upon  my  brow,  but  the  poll 
tax  was  knocked  out  in  Florida  in  1937 
well  before  I  was  Governor,  when  I  was 
a  member  of  the  State  senate,  and  I 
supported  the  enactment  of  the  statute. 
Under  Florida  law,  the  constitution 
pei-mits  the  legislature  to  enact  statutes 
setting  up  a  poll  tax  of  not  to  exceed  a 
dollar  a  year,  and  to  make  that  a  require- 
ment for  qualification  for  voting. 


The  legislature  had  proceeded  under 
this  statute  before  that  time  and  had 
established  the  poll  tax  requirement.  In 
1937  we  eliminated  it. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
came  to  the  Chamber,  I  mentioned,  more 
or  less  facetiously,  but  it  happened  to  be 
true  that  various  columnists  and 
(jthe'rs— and,  of  course,  columnists  are 
always  said  to  know  more  about  politics 
than  we  do— had  said  that  by  voting  to 
eliminate  the  poll  tax,  I  had  eliminated 
myself  from  preferment  thereafter  in 
State  politics  in  Florida.  But  that  did 
not  prove  to  be  true,  because  I  beheve 
people  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
when  they  saw  their  servant  trying  to  do 
what  he  thought  was  right  they  were 
quick  to  forgive  and  quick  to  forget. 
They  obviou.sly  have  forgiven  and  have 
forgotten  in  that  case. 

I  now  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  _  ,    ^ 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  this:  Although  it  is  true  that  in 
the  early  years  of  our  Republic  property 
was  a  qualification  for  voting,  and  the 
poll  tax  or  head  tax  was  a  substitute  for 
the  holding  of  property,  as  our  country 
grew  under  our  great  Democratic  Presi- 
dents, first  Jefferson  and  then  Jackson, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  franchise  was 
consistently  broadened;  that  is  to  say, 
legislation  and  every  constitutional 
amendment  which  has  been  adopted 
have  had  the  effect  of  broadening  the 
f  r&nchisG  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  as  the  proper  way 
of  dealing  with  this  subject.  That  is 
what  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  24th 
amendment,  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
question,  by  eliminating  the  poll  tax  as  a 
requirement  for  voting  for  federally 
elected  officials. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  next  point  is  that, 
particularly  in  the  great  States  of  Texas, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  which  were 
especially  closely  allied  with  the  forces  of 
the  new  democracy  under  Andrew  Jack- 
son, the  head  tax,  the  poll  tax,  and  simi- 
lar types  of  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing were  eliminated  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  As  the  result  of  the  tragic  Recon- 
struction period  after  the  Civil  War,  sub- 
sequent to  the  adoption  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments,  the  poll  tax  and  other 
devices  w^ere  adopted  as  a  means  of  cir- 
cumventing the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments, and  thus  limiting  the  franchise. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  were  adopted 
partially  for  that  purpose.  They  were 
also  adopted — and  I  regret  to  say  this — 
to  limit  the  franchise  with  respect  to  all 
people.  Let  me  give  the  distinguished 
Senator  one  brief  page  out  of  my  own 
book.  When  we  eliminated  the  poll  tax 
as  a  requirement  for  voting  for  all  pur- 
poses in  Florida  in  1937,  the  primary  was 
the  business  part  of  an  election ;  that  was 
the  final  thing.  There  was  the  white 
primaiy.  The  Senator  knows  that  the 
white  primary  existed  until  about  1944, 
when  the  Federal  courts  eliminated  it. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  at  the 
first  primaiy  election  following  elimina- 
tion of  the  poll  tax,  the  total  number  of 
Florida  citizens  who  voted  and  partici- 
pated increased  about  three  times  as  fast 


as  the  population  had  increased  during 
that  period  of  time. 

Also,  not  only  did  participation  by 
white  citizens  greatly  increase,  but  the 
purity  of  goverrunent  in  various  coun- 
ties that  had  been  controllable  through 
the  poll  tax  system  was  greatly  enhanced. 
It  was  not  a  matter  at  that  time  of 
affecting  the  Negro  vote,  except  incident- 
ally, because  few  Negroes  voted  in  the 
general  election.  In  the  main,  however, 
it  was  to  purify  the  primary  election  and 
to  allow  more  people  to  participate. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  the  results  that  flow  from  the 
imposition  of  the  poll  tax  are  not  good. 
I  have  tried  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax 
probably  for  as  long  as  the  Senator  has 
been  alive,  and  have  always  tried  to  do 
so  in  constitutional  ways.  My  feeling 
is  that  we  are  getting  along  rather  rap- 
idly in  that  direction. 

The  24th  amendment  was  adopted  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  cannot 
remember  the  date.  The  record  will 
show  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  fin- 
ish this  statement  first.  Last  November 
Arkansas  eliminated  its  poll  tax  for  all 
purposes,  reducing  the  number  of  States 
from  five  to  four.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  that  the  adoption  of  the  24th 
amendment  played  a  part  in  that  action. 
The  States  of  South  CaroUna  and  Ten- 
nessee ehminated  their  poll  taxes  while 
we  were  considering  the  24th  amendment, 
in  earlier  years.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  fact  that  we  were  urging  that 
action  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Only  last  week  the  upper  house  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State 
the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  in  the  Alabama 
constitution.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
House  did  not  take  action  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  special  session  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature. 

However,  it  is  quite  clear  that  that 
is  what  is  taking  place.  I  do  not  like 
the  particular  means  adopted,  which  I 
believe  to  be  unconstitutional.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  this  spoke-in-the-wheel  at- 
tempt, that  will  be  resented,  t,ake  the 
place  of  the  orderly  method  of  eliminat- 
ing the  poll  tax  for  all  purposes  in  the 
four  remaining  States  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  it  be  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  one  of  the  tragic 
aspects  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  is  that  it  works  very  largely 
against  that  sector  of  the  population 
that  works  on  the  farms,  who  have  very 
little  hard  cash  available  for  any  pur- 
pose, poll  tax  or  any  other,  and  that 
when  they  must  pay  $2  per  family,  in  a 
small  famih-  working  on  the  soil,  some- 
times it  is  a  hardship  to  pay  that  amount 
for  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  right. 
The  payment  of  the  poll  tax  imposes  a 
greater  hardship  upon  people  of  modest 
means  than  it  does  upon  others,  but  by 
no  means  is  that  the  only  ill  that  comes 
out  of  it.    There  is  the  carelessness  of 


thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who 
are  eliminated  from  voting  every  year  in 
the  poll  tax  States.    The  husband,  when 
he  pays  the  poll  tax,  may  forget  to  pay 
his  wife's  poll  tax.     Perhaps  people  let 
the  final  day  for  the  payment  of  the  poll 
tax  slip  by.    That  is  one  of  the  ill  effects. 
Another  ill  effect,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  briefly,  is  that  it  leads  to  cor- 
ruption in  government  at  the  local  level, 
particularly  in  the  county  government  in 
the  small  counties,  because  a  few  of  the 
courthouse  officials,  so  called,  by  being 
able  to  pay  the  tax  for  people  who  other- 
wise would  not  pay  the  tax,  can  exact 
from  them  certain  votes,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  how  they  vote  on  other  issues. 
That  has  brought  about  corruption.    The 
Senator  knows  that  this  is  one  of  the  bad 
results  of  the  poll  tax  requirement. 

Therefore,  the  result  named  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  only  one  of 
the  three  bad  results  that  come  from 
the  imposition  of  the  poll  tax. 

I  beiieve  I  know  something  about  the 
subject,  because  I  have  seen  what  has 
happened  under  the  poll  tax  system,  and 
I  have  seen  what  has  happened  after  the 
poll  tax  had  been  eliminated.  I  hare 
seen  greater  participation,  in  the  first 
instance  only  with  respect  to  white 
voters,  and  in  recent  years  also  with 
respect  to  colored  voters.  There  are 
more  than  300,000  qualified  colored 
voters  in  Florida.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  we  should  eliminate  the  poll  tax. 
But  let  the  Senator  from  Maiyland  not 
be  so  eager — because  he  has  a  fine  end 
in  view — that  he  will  adopt  means  which 
are  questionable,  as  stated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  which  so  many  lawyers 
have  said  are  completely  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  can 
forget  that  able  lawyers  like  Mr. 
O'Mahoney,  Mr.  Borah,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Milllkin,  and  Mr.  George  stated  unquali- 
fiedly their  conviction  that  to  deal  with 
this  subject  by  statute  is  a  hopelessly 
unconstitutional  approach.  I  shall  not 
forget  that.  I  believe  that  if  it  was  un- 
constitutional then,  it  is  unconstitutional 
now.  It  is  the  same  good  Constitution, 
thank  the  Lord,  and  it  must  be  inter- 
preted as  the  framers  interpreted  it. 
Those  who  wish  to  put  into  it  a  meaning 
not  understood  at  that  time  and  not 
meant  at  that  time  and  relied  upon  by 
the  States  in  adopting  it.  and  relied  upon 
later  in  1913  by  the  States  in  approving 
the  17th  amendment  are.  I  believe,  tak- 
ing a  shortcut  which  they  will  later 
deeply  regret. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss a  little  more  the  problem  which  the 
Senator  so  very  eloquently  described; 
namely,  the  problem  of  the  marginal 
family.  I  refer  to  a  State  such  as  Missis- 
sippi,'where  the  per  capita  personal  in- 
come in  1962  was  $1,282.  which  amounted 
to  approximately  $24  a  week.  The  back 
poll  tax  of  S4.  cumulative  2  years,  which 
a  person  in  that  State  would  have  to  pay 
would  be  equal  to  1  day's  pay. 

The  median  family  income  for  Negro 
farmers  overall  in  Mississippi  was  less 
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than  $995.  The  weekly  income  would  be 
laider  $20.  That  poll  tax  would  amount 
to  one-fifth  of  the  weekly  budget  of  that 
family. 

We  all  know,  I  believe,  that  in  recent 
years,  particularly,  it  has  been  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  small  farmer  to 
make  ends  meet.  First,  he  is  in  competi- 
tion with  the  big  packers  and  the  big 
canners  who  contract  large  fields  from 
large  holders.  Unless  he  has  credit,  he 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  compete.  He  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  fertilizer.  At  times  he  can- 
not even  afford  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary tilings  for  his  own  family.  So  when 
we  are  talking  about  $20  a  week  or  $24 
or  $25  a  week  for  the  small  farmer,  white 
or  black,  we  are  talking  about  a  real 
sacrifice. 

When  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  whether 
a  child  might  have  a  new  dress  for  com- 
mencement or  whether  or  not  a  child 
would  have  even  carfare  to  go  to  the 
State  university  to  apply  for  a  scholar- 
ship, let  alone  to  go  to  school,  or  v.hether 
or  not  to  pay  the  poll  tax.  is  it  not  a  great 
hardship  on  the  individual  farmer  or  any 
member  of  his  family  to  pay  the  poll  tax? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    It  is  a  greater  hard- 
ship upon  such  a  family  than  it  is  upon 
a  person  who  is  not  in  such  modest  cir-  • 
cimistances.     I  believe  I  have  already 
stated  that.   That  is  one  of  the  grave  ob- 
jections to  the  poll  tax  system.   But  that 
fact  does  not  justify  an  unconstitutional 
approach.     It  does  not  justify  an  ap- 
proach which  I  believe  would  turn  back 
the  wheels  of  progress  and  not  get  us 
quite  speedily  to  some  solution.    My  own 
preference  on  the  subject  would  be  for 
those  who  believe  in  the  proposed  course 
to  offer  a  constitutional  amendment.    I 
fought  for  one  for  13  years  in  the  field 
that  I  thought  was  most  desirable.  That 
was  the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement in  voting  for  Federal  officials; 
and  that  amendment  is  now  in  the  Con- 
stitution.    With  the  present  temper  of 
the  country,  I  believe  there  would  be 
little  delay  in  obtaining  approval  of  such 
an  amendment  as  the  Senator  proposes. 
But  I  do  net  like  to  see  the  question 
handled  in  this  quite  youthful  manner,  if 
I  may  say  so.    Youth  is  always  eager: 
youth  is  always  full  of  vigor — and  I  am 
happy  that  that  is  the  case — but  they  are 
not  always  sound.     That  is  one  of  those 
circumstances   in   which   they   are    not 
sound:  and  I  hope  that  they  will  look 
back  at  the  statements  made  by  Senators 
who    were    well    qualified    and    distin- 
guished constitutional  lawyers  and  find 
out  what  firm  convictions  they  had  on 
this  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  was  not 
here  at  the  time,  but  I  hope  he  will  re- 
member that  77  Senators,  including  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  joined  in  support- 
ing the  24th  amendment.  That  was  no 
idle  gesture  on  their  part.  Some  of  them 
may  have  thought  that  it  was  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
But  many  thought  that  that  was  the  only 
way  to  get  it  done.  Certainly  it  was 
done  very  quickly. 

I  cannot  understand  the  enthusiasm 
which  leads  to  undue  haste  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  administration  bill,  to 


override  the  Attorney  Generals  judg- 
ment, to  override  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
and  try  to  force  something  into  the  bill 
which  I  believe  would  be  vei-y  harmful. 

I  remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  the  same  vote,  a  two-thirds  vote, 
which  would  approve  a  constitutional 
amendment,  is  required  to  bring  about  a 
cloture  proceeding:  and  a  cloture  pro- 
ceeding might  well  be  required  if  the 
poll  tax  provision  were  to  remain  in  the 
bill,  although  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
be  required  if  the  poll  tax  proposal  is 
i-emoved  or  rejected. 

Mr.  TYDINCiS.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  familiar  with 
the  circumstances,  the  background,  and 
the  history  surrounding  the  adoption  of 
the  1-lth  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Yes.    I  believe  that 
v.as  one  of  the  most  disgracefnl  events 
in   American  history.     It  Is  something 
we  now  have  to  put  up  with.    Our  legis- 
lature in  Florida  was  called  into  session 
bv  General  Meade,  who  v;as  the  general 
in  command  of  the  division  in  the  South- 
eastern  States — certainly  Georgia   and 
Florida — and  perhaps  other  States.    He 
was  in  close  touch  with  the  legislature 
at  all  stages.    I  have  a  complete  record 
of  that  in  my  office,     if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  like  to 
come  over  and  view  it,  he  will  sec  that 
three      separate      constitutions      were 
adopted  by  that  particular  constitutional 
convention,    from    whose    membersiiip 
former  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers 
were  banned.    The  Senator  will  find  that 
there    were    enough    questions    arising 
from  that  constitutional  convention  to 
puzzle  us  all  the  rest  of  our  lives.     That 
was  only  one  of  several  rather  disgrace- 
ful  occasions   v.hich   were   relied   upon 
when  great  States  of  the  North  and  the 
West  refused  to  adopt  the  14th  amend- 
ment.    To     the     contrary.     Thaddeus 
Stevens.  Senator  Sumner  and  others  had 
to  get  the  votes  of  the  Southern  States  or 
lose  the  14th  amendment.     So  they  got 
them  by  preventing  Senators  and  House 
Members  from  the  Southern  States  from 
taking  their  seats  until  new  constitu- 
tional conventions  could   be   called   as 
directed    by   the   military    comnianders 
and  new  constitutions  adopted. 

The  provisions  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  were  adopted.  The  whole 
busin-^ss  is  one  that  I  do  not  like  to 
remember,  but  it  is  now  a  part  of  our 
history.  The  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments are  both^deeply  engrained  in  our 
Constitution.  I  would  not  take  them  out 
at  this  stage.  We  have  too  much  history 
based  upon  them. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  reminded 
me  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  that 
existed  in  coiuiection  with  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  last  clause  of  section  1  of  that 
amendment  providps  that  no  States  shall 
"deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

A  great  many  of  us  feel  that  that  par- 
ticular line  of  that  particular  section  of 
the  Constitution  provides  a  fundamental 
protection  for  the  American  people.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  Senator  can  argue 
that  to  pcnnit  someone  who  is  fortunate 


enough  in  life  either  to  have  inherited 
wealth  or  to  have  had  such  success  or 
fortune  as  to  be  able  to  pay  a  poll  tax 
with,  say,  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  his 
year's  salaiy,  and  to  say  that  the  same 
pi'otection  under  the  laws  is  provided  to 
some  poor  marginal  dirt  farmer  who  has 
to  pay  one-fifth  of  his  family's  ppycheck 
for  the  right  to  vote,  and  to  say  that  that 
is  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  believe  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  fundamental.  Whether 
or  not  a  man  makes  $100  a  week,  $24  a 
week,  or  any  other  amount  should  not 
make  any  difference.  When  we  require 
a  man  to  pay  any  sum — when  we  require 
him  to  make  a  choice  between  giving  his 
children  three  square  meals  on  a  given 
day  and  paying  a  poll  tax — so  that  he 
may  have  the  right  to  vote,  this  is  not 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
I  find  myself  much  in  sympathy  with 
whr.t  he  has  said.  But  all  that  he  has 
said  does  not  change  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.  I  refer  at  this  time  to  the 
Senate  Manual,  which  states  that  the 
14th  amendment  was  rejected  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  on  March  23,  1867. 

?.Ir.  TYDINGS.  Maryland  ratified  it 
in  1963. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  1963,  the  State  of 
Maryland  decided,  along  the  lines  I  have 
just  stated,  that  by  that  time  the  situa- 
tion had  become  such  a  figment  in  our 
history  t'nat  there  was  not  much  to  do 
but  to  go  along  with  it.  However,  that 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator's great  State  was  one  of  the  States 
that  declined  to  go  along  with  it,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  their  ilk 
to  force  the  amendment  down  the  throats 
of  the  Southern  States  under  coercion; 
and  it  was  adopted  only  by  duress  and 
coercion. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  me  to  do  so,  I 
shall  read  the  names  of  the  other  States 
that  declined  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1.  Kentucky  was  one  of  the 
States  which  declined  to  approve  it,  and 
rejected  it.  New  York  and  CaUfornia 
v/ere  two  States  which  first  approved  the 
amendment  but  later  withdrew  their  ap- 
proval. It  is  a  rather  disgraceful  chap- 
ter in  our  history,  but  it  is  something 
that  we  have  to  live  with. 

I  am  not  questioning  it;  I  merely  say 
that  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  which  I  shall  not  ques- 
tion, do  not  change  the  constitutional 
aspects. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  ask  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  may  be 
planning  to  develop  these  points  in  his 
speech,  but  I  should  like  to  propound 
some  questions  I  directed  earlier  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  a  great  consti- 
tutional lawyer. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  deny  that. 
T  shall  not  fall  heir  to  the  difficulty  that 
-0  many  Senators  immediately  fall  hen- 
to  when  they  become  Senators.  I  am  a 
country  lawyer  who  has  had  a  good,  long 
practice.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  distm- 
cuished  constitutional  expert. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  will  put  it  this  way: 
The  Senator  has  studied  the  Constitu- 
tion and  has  studied  this  issue  carefully. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  was  the  sponsor  of  the  24th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  whenever 
a  constitutional  question  arises  in  the 
Senate  any  Senator  who  has  been  a 
lawyer  begins  to  think  he  is  a  great  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  I  doubt  that  it  is 
correct;  but  anyway,  we  like  to  thmk  so. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  with  his  distinguished  service 
as  a  circuit  judge  for  many  years,  has 
more  claim  to  that  distinction  than  has 
tlie  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator; 
but  I,  too,  was  a  circuit  judge  in  a  rural 
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I  know  that  some  of  my  questions  vyiU 

be  based  upon  assumptions  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  probably  will 
not  agree.  But  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  this  statement.  It  is 
clear  that  the  States  can  fix  reasonable 
qualifications  for  voting.  Also,  the 
courts  have  held  that  State  qualifications 
cannot  be  used  to  override  the  consti- 
tutional protections  for  voters,  partic- 
ularly the  15th  amendment. 

I  have  directed  my  questions  to  sev- 
eral Senators  who  are  interested  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  also  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.DiRKSEN]. 

Assuming  that  Congress  can  enact  leg- 
islation to  strike  down  hteracy  tests,  or 
at  lea.st  to  suspend  literacy  tests,  when 
they  are  used  to  discriminate  against 
voters,  would  it  not  be  logical  to  say 
that  Congress  could  similarly  suspend, 
at  least  suspend  poll  tax  qualifications  if 
it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  poll 
tax  had  been  used  to  discriminate  against 
voters  on  account  of  color  or  race? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  knows  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  not  suspend, 
but  would  strike  down. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
would  not  support  a  measure  which  would 
strike  down. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  seeking  knowl- 
edge. I  do  not  know  what  tlie  position 
of  the  Senator  is.  Perhaps  he  believes 
that  the  entire  bill  is  unconstitutional. 
But  if  one  assumes  as  I  do  that  the  part 
of  the  bill  which  deals  with  literacy  tests 
is  constitutional  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  tests  are  used  discriminatorily. 
and  the  tests  can  then  be  suspended,  is  it 
not  equally  logical  and  consistent  to  hold 
that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  poll  tax 
is  used  to  prevent  a  person  from  voting 
because  of  his  race  or  color,  it,  too,  could 
at  least  be  suspended? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Without  question,  I 
believe  relief  could  be  had  in  cases  la 


which  there  had  been  abuse  or  improper 
use.    That  is  different  from  either  sus- 
pending or  ehminating  the  provision  em- 
braced in  the  Constitution  of  a  sovereign 
State.    A  State  might  have  50  counties. 
One  county  might  abuse  the  provisions 
of  the  poll  tax  law  in  the  way  the  Senator 
has   .suggested;    the   other    49    counties 
might  not.     To  say  that  the  proposed 
amendment  could  be  used  to  eliminate — 
not  to  suspend;  this  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  knocking  out  of  the  poll 
tax— flies  in  the  very  face  of  the  Con- 
.stitution;   and  I  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  support  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  what  the 
bill  proposes;  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator's  view  on  the  question  I  have 
propounded. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  should  be  happy  to 
let  the  Senator  proceed;  but  since  he  has 
mentioned  literacy  tests,  I  do  not  think 
they  can  be  suspended.    Where  they  are 
abused,  relief  can  be  had  from  those 
abuses.    Relief  can  be  had  in  the  courts. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  a  manifest  bypassing 
of  the  courts.    I  do  not  like  to  think  of 
Congress  giving  to  the  Attorney  General, 
no  matter  how  dedicated  he  may  be,  the 
authortty.  by  his  sole  finding,  a  finding 
v;hich  would  not  be  subject  to  appeal  or 
to  review  in  any  court,  the  right  to  bring 
a  sovereign  State  into  a   situation  in 
which,  under  the  bill,  the  provisions  of 
its  constitution,  adopted  in  conformity 
with  the  Federal  Constitution,  would  be 
su£i:ended.    To  my  mind,  that  would  be 
ahnost  treasonable,  as  I  see  the  impor- 
tance of  it;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  aware  of  the 
Senator's  objections  to  the  bill,  but  I  am 
limiting  my  question  to  a  situation  which 
is  held  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  that 
literacy  tests  can  be  suspended  when  it 
Is  shown  that  they  have  been  used  in  a 
discriminatory  manner.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  wuth  that  position? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  agree  that 
there  could  be  any  suspension  of  con- 
stitutional authority. 

Mr.  COOPER.     If  it  could  be  shown 
that  a  poU  tax  was  similarly  used  dis- 
criminatorily, is  it  not  correct  that  the 
same  action  could  be  taken  as  could  be 
taken  as  with  respect  to  hteracy  tests? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  think  both  prac- 
tices are  in  the  same  category.    Where 
they  are  used  manifestly  to  discriminate 
as  to  race  or  color,  they  are  in  contra- 
vention of  the  15th  amendment.    But  I 
do  not  beheve  in  a  "shotgun"  handUng 
of  the  problem  by  merely  having  the 
Attorney  General  hand  down  a  finding 
that  in  a  certain  State  that  kind  of  ac- 
tivity  has   been  engaged  in,   and   that 
thereby  the  constitution  of  that  State 
shall  be  terminated  or  suspended  in  that 
regard.    One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
suspends  and  the  other  terminates.    I 
do  not  believe  that  is  constitutional. 

I  have  never  heard  any  Senator  of 
the  caliber  mentioned  in  my  earlier 
mention  of  Senators  take  the  position 
that  we  could  do  that  kind  of  thing  and 
still  conform  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  states  that  *.he  Congress  finds  evi- 
dence that  the  poU  tax  has  been  used 


to  deny  the  vote,  but  the  bill  does  not 
seek  the  remedy  applied  to  literacy  tests. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
two  distinguished  leaders  did  not  go  as 
far  as  they  should.  I  approve  only  of 
their  treatment  of  the  poll  tax. 

I  am  glad  they  have  taken  a  sound 
approach  on  this  question.  Incidentally, 
they  have  taken  the  administration  ap- 
proach. That  approach  is  sounder  than 
that  which  has  been  put  in  the  bill  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary who  think  that  these  shortcuts  can 
betaken. 

I  understand  that  my  time  is  rapidly 
coming  to  a  close.  For  that  reason,  I  shall 
first  read  quotations  from  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Breedlove 
against  Suttles,  decided  in  1937. 

Mr.  Justice  Butler  in  the  vmanimous 
opuiion  of  the  Com-t  stated: 

Payment  of  the  tax  as  a  prerequisite  (to 
voting)    is  not  required  for  the  piirpose  of 
denying   or   abridging  the   privilege   of   vot- 
ing. •  •   •  Exaction  of  payment  before  reg- 
istration undoubtedly  serves  to  aid  coUec- 
tion  from  electors  desiring  to  vote,  but  that 
use  of  the  States'  power  is   not  prevented 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.    •  •  •    To  make 
payment  of  poll  taxes  a  prerequisite  of  voting 
is  not  to  deny  any  privilege  or  immunity  pro- 
tected by  the  14th  amendment.    Privilege  of 
votinf  is  not  derived  from  the  United  States, 
but  is  conferred  bv  the  State  and,  save  as 
restrained  by  the  15th  and  19th  amendments 
and   other   provisions   of   the  Federal   Con- 
stitution, the  State  may  condition  euffrage 
as  it  deems  appropriate. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  learned 
friends  on  the  opposition  side  to  the  fact 
that  this  last  outstanding  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  makes  it  very  clear  that 
the  poll  tax  is  legal  under  the  14th 
amendment.  We  have  heai-d  much  talk 
about  that  amendment. 

As  to  the  17th  amendment,  which  wa5 
submitted  in  1912  or  1913,  and  adopted 
quickly  thereafter,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  paragraph  of  the  text 
of  that  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6  years: 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shaU  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  Stat*  legislatures. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  that  excerpt  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Record  merely  to  show  that  ex- 
actly the  same  wordmg  as  was  included 
in  section  2,  article  I.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  framing  of  the  Constitution 
was  provided  in  this  provision,  which  was 
dated  in  1913. 

Mr  President,  I  have  heard  advocates 
of  statutory  repeal  rely  upon  the  fact 
that  section  4  of  article  I  provides  that 
the  times,  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shaU  be  prescribed  in  each 
State  by  the  legislature  thereof.  This  is 
the  part  that  is  always  quoted  by  our 
friends:  "but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter-  such  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators." 
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Mr.  President,  anyone  reading  that 
language  ought  to  see  that  it  applies 
only  to  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elections,  not  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters.  Yet,  I  have  heard  it 
argued,  not  once,  but  a  dozen  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  that  pro- 
vision gives  the  U.S.  Congress  the  power 
to  knock  out  the  poll  tax  by  statutory 
action. 

Mr.  President,  without  arguing  this 
question  at  any  great  length,  I  point  out 
that  in  the  case  of  Newberry  against  the 
United  States,  decided  in  1921,  it  was 
made  very  clear  that  that  provision 
applies  only  to  the  manner  of  holding 
elections,  and  not  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  electors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  excerpt  from  the  tran- 
script of  committee  hearings  on  Poll  Tax 
and  Enfranchisement  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, dealing  with  the  decision  in  Ncw- 
ben-y  against  the  United  States  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Newberry  r.  UNrrED  States 

The  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  regulate  elections  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4  was  fvxrther  defined  in  1921  in  the 
case  of  Newberry  v.  U.S.  (236  U.S.  232).  Mr. 
Justice  Pitney,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Justices 
Brandels,  Clark,  and  himself,  in  a  concurring 
opinion,  which  dissented  on  one  main  point 
in  the  case,  said  that  section  4  "does  not 
confer  a  general  power  to  regulate  elections, 
but  only  to  regulate  'the  mmner  of  hold- 
ing' them.  But  this  can  mean  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  mode  of  procedure — the  es- 
sence, not  merely  the  form  of  conducting 
elections." 

And.  in  its  majority  opinion  in  this  case, 
the  Court  said: 

"We  find  no  support  in  reason  or  author- 
ity for  the  argument  that  because  the  offices 
were  created  by  the  Constitution,  Congress 
has  some  indefinite,  undefined  power  over 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
not  derived  from  section  4.  The  Govern- 
ment, then,  of  the  United  States,  can  claim 
no  powers  which  are  not  granted  to  It  by 
the  Constitution,  and  the  powers  actually 
granted  must  be  such  as  are  expressly  given, 
or  given  by  necessary  implication." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  our 
very  resourceful  friends  have  come  down 
to  the  point  where  they  interpret  the 
15th  amendment  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment— adopted  nearly  100  years  ago — as 
pennitting  the  action  which  they  have 
been  trying  to  take  for  a  period  of  years 
in  Cofigress  under  other  provisions  of 
the  law  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  do  so. 
I  think-that  they  must  proceed  by  means 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  .shall  deal  with  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  24th  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the    amendment    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Article  XXIV 

Section  1.  Payment  of  poll  tax  or  other 
taxes  not  to  be  prerequisite  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections.  The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or 


other  election  for  President  or  Vice  President, 
for  electors  for  President  or  Vice  President, 
or  for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  by  reasons  of  failure  to 
pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

Sec.  2.  Enforcement.  The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
apjiroprlate  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  tiie  case  of  Harman  against  Forssen- 
ius.  decided  just  a  few  days  ago.  which 
decision  reads  in  part: 

The  Issue  here  Is  whether  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia may  constitutionally  confront  the  Fed- 
eral voter  with  a  requirement  that  he  either 
pay  the  customary  poll  taxes  as  required  for 
Stale  elections  or  file  a  certificate  of  resi- 
dence. We  conclude  that  this  requirement 
constitutes  an  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  in  contravention  of 
the  24th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  evident  from 
this  decision  that  the  Court  approved  of 
the  24th  amendment,  as  it  should,  and 
that  the  24th  amendment  means  what 
it  says.  It  knocks  out  the  requirement 
of  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  vot- 
ing for  Federal  officials.  Not  only  does 
the  decision  do  that,  but  also  it  prevents 
any  abridgment  of  the  right  of  electors 
by  reason  of  their  failure  to  pay  poll 
taxes.  The  State  of  Virginia,  according 
to  this  decision,  attempted  to  abridge 
or  reduce  the  right  of  electors  by  a 
statute  which  they  passed  and  which  was 
knocked  out  by  this  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  recently, 
written  by  William  Chapman,  one  of 
its  writers,  which  deals  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Harman  against  Foissenius  and  how  it 
affects  the  24th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  without  encumbering 
the  Record,  I  shall  read  three  paragraphs 
from  that  article,  which  happen  to  be 
true.    They  read: 

A   Miujox   Voters 

How  succesful  was  the  poll  tax  in  limiting 
the  electorate?  The  1964  presidential  elec- 
tion offers  a  handy  gage.  It  was  the  first 
modern  election  in  Virginia  without  a  poll 
tax  requirement  and  the  certificates  plan  al- 
ready had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
a  three-judge  Federal  court. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  more  than  a 
mUlion  Virginians  went  to  the  polls.  The 
vote  v.as  271,000  larger  than  In  1D60,  repre- 
senting the  largest  between-electlons  in- 
crease In  Virginia's  history.  About  33  per- 
cent of  the  voting-age  population  went  to 
the  polls  in  1960;  41  percent  did  so  in  1964. 

As  a  University  of  Virginia  political  scien- 
tist, Ralph  Eisenberg.  observed:  "The  re- 
moval of  the  poll  tax  •  •  *  as  a  requirement 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections  was  the  prin- 
cipal factor  responsible  for  the  impressive 
turnout." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  only  an  example 
of  what  we  accomplish  when  wc  go  about 
things  in  a  constitutional  way.  I  want 
this  ca.se  to  be  undertaken  in  a  constitu- 
tional way.  Incidentally,  the  attorney 
general  of  Texas  ruled  last  year  that 
more  than  100,000  voters  who  had  not 
paid  a  poll  tax  had  qualified  for  voting 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1964, 
under  the  24th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, thus  greatly  enlarging?  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  electorate  in  that  State. 


To  come  back  to  the  17th  amendment, 
which  is  something  that  seems  to  have 
been  for.cottcn  by  our  distinguished 
friends  of  the  opposition,  I  want  to  dwell 
on  it  because  both  legal  and  moral  ques- 
tions are  involved. 

As  to  the  legal  questions,  the  fact  is 
that  the  framers  of  the  amendment  in 
1912 — or  even  later,  because  it  was 
adopted  by  the  States  in  the  following 
year — made  it  very  clear  that  they  be- 
lieved in  the  provision  for  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  that  had  been  prescribed 
in  the  original  Constitution  by  including 
in  that  amendment,  applicable  to  tlie 
direct  election  of  the  U.S.  Senators,  the 
identical  provision,  in  tlie  same  words, 
that  had  been  placed  in  section  2,  arti- 
cle I  of  the  original  Constitution. 

Tiiat  shows  that  our  friends  who  were 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  who  sub- 
mitted the  amendment  to  the  States— 
and  it  was  adopted  by  more  than  the 
three-quarters  necessaiy  to  adopt  the 
amendment — did  it  against  the  -back- 
ground of  argument  in  debate  in  the 
Senate  r.nd  the  House,  which  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  this  amendment 
would  not  take  away  from  the  States 
the  right  to  control  the  qualifications  of 
their  own  electors. 

I  wish  to  read  hurriedly  three  quota- 
tions from  the  debates  in  the  two  Houses 
at  that  time  as  the  17th  amendment  was 
being  considered.  The  first  is  the  argu- 
ment by  Senator  Borah  on  this  subject 
on  June  12,  1911.  which  appears  on  page 
1890.     Senator  Borah  said: 

The  first  proposition  is  that  the  State  alone 
can  determine  the  qualifications  of  the  voter. 
The  National  Government  has  no  power, 
aside  from  the  proposition  of  preventing  dis- 
crimination, to  interfere  with  any  qualifica- 
tion which  the  State  fixes  with  reference  to 
the  voter.  Whenever  the  State  determines 
who  shall  vote  at  an  election,  if  there  is  no 
element  of  discrimination  such  as  is  cov- 
ered by  the  15th  amendment,  Congress  can- 
not interfere  with  the  action  of  the  State. 

Congressman  Hobson,  of  Alabama, 
speaking  in  the  House  on  May  13, 1912— 
page  6356  of  the  Congressional  Record— 
said: 

I  am  in  favor  of  taking  action  now  that 
will  insure  the  submission  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  part  of  the  amendment  that  pro- 
vides for  the  qualifications  of  electors  for 
Senators  guarantees  the  complete  control  of 
the  electors  In  each  State  by  the  State  Itself. 
That  part  of  the  bill  is  fundamental  and 
protects  the  States  against  danger  of  Federal 
interference.  The  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  election 
is  really  only  an  incidental  matter  in  com- 
parison with  the  control  of  the  qualifications 
of  electors. 

Congressman  Taggart.  speaking  in  the 
House  on  May  13,  1912— page  6359  of  the 
Record — said: 

Suffrage  was  conferred  upon  the  Negro  by 
the  Southern  States  themselves.  Under  the 
Constitution  every  State  can  prescribe  Its 
own  qualifications  for  sulTrage,  with  the 
single  exception  that  no  State  can  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous   condition  of  servitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  these  quotations, 
and  I  shall  read  further,  because  I  do 
not  think  Senators  realize  that  the 
amendment  would  not  have  been  sub- 
mitted except  by  the  votes  of  southern 
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qpnators  and  Representatives  from 
states  that  had  poll  tax  requirements  m 
Their  constitutions.  It  would  not  have 
been  ratified  except  for  the  approval  of 
five  Southern  States  that  had  poll  tax 
reauirements  in  their  constitutions.  Four 
of  tho.se  five  States  had  to  ratify  to 
make  ratification  complete. 

I  have  here  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  South  who  voted  for  sub- 
mission of  the  nth  amendment  for  rati- 
fication, whose  States  were  at  that  time 
imposing  poll  taxes,  either  constitution- 
ally or  in  a  statutory  way: 

From  Texas,  Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey 
and  Senator  Charles  A.  Culbertson. 

From  Arkansas,  Senator  James  P. 
Clark  and  Senator  Jeff  Davis. 

From  South  Carolina,  Senator  Ellison 
D.  Smith,  whom  many  of  us  have  known 
in  his  later  years. 

From  Tennessee,  Senator  Luke  Lea. 

From  North  Carolina,  Senator  P.  M. 
Simmons. 

Prom  Virginia.  Senator  Thomas  S. 
Martin  and  Senator  Claude  A.  Swan- 
son. 


Prom    Florida,    Senator    Nathan    P. 

Bryan-  ^   ^  ^       .. 

Ten  southern  Senators  voted  for  the 
submission  of  thajt  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if 
they  had  not  voted  for  it  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  could  not  have  been 
submitted,  because  the  final  vote,  after 
a  great  deal  of  debate  and  jockeying  and 
some  other  votes,  was  64  to  24.  This  is 
foimd  on  page  1925  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  1911. 

If  those  ten  Senators  had  changed 
their  votes,  the  vote  would  have  been  54 
to  34,  and  the  amendment  would  not 
have  been  submitted. 

So  we  have  a  background  of  this 
amendment  having  been  submitted  by  a 
necessary  number  of  votes  by  southern 
Senators  who  represented  sovereign 
States  that  had  poll  tax  requirements  in 
their  constitutions,  and  who  were  re- 
assured by  what  was  said  on  the  floors 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  at 
that  time  indicating  that  the  States 
would  continue  to  have  the  unimpaired 
right  to  control  the  quaUfications  of 
their  electors. 

The  story  goes  further  than  that.  It 
shows  that  when  the  ratifying  time  came, 
the  States  which  ratified  were  more  than 
enough  to  ratify— one  more.  Four  of  the 
States  that  voted  for  ratification— Texas, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina—had poll  tax  requiremeilts  in  then- 
constitutions,  but  supported  ratification 
of  the  17th  amendment  and  made  it  pos- 
sible. 

South  Carolina  did  not  support  rati- 
fication. I  mention  it  because  I  men- 
tioned South  Carolina  before. 

Here  we  have  an  amendment  that  not 
only  continued  the  traditional  method 
of  qualifying  electors  as  stated  so  ably  by 
James  Madison,  as  contained  in  section 
2,  article  1.  containing  the  same  words 
in  1911  as  applicable  to  U.S.  Senators, 
but  continued  it  in  statements  made  on 
the  floors  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate; namely,  that  the  qualiflcations  of 
electors  by  States  would  be  unimpaired 
and  would  continue  as  it  was. 


The  votes  of  four  States  with  poll  tax. 
constitutional  provisions  were  necessary 
for  the  ratification  of  the  amendment, 
and  it  was  ratified. 

I  do  not  believe  Senators  know  about 

this. 

I  do  not  believe  the  average  Senator 
wants  to  overlook  the  moral  question. 
There  is  a  moral  question  involved.  The 
17th  amendment  very  clearly  not  only 
contained,  but  continued,  the  important 
provision  of  qualifying  electors  under 
State  law,  as  had  been  done  since  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution  in  1887,  and 
as  adopted  in  1889,  and  as  it  had  been 
carried  forward  all  the  way  through. 

I  v.-ould  disliko  to  think  that  all  the 
laviTers  who  have  sei-ved  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  been  blind  to  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  in  the  almost 
100  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that 
time  and  during  the  time  when  poll  tax 
repeal  was  an  active  and  contentious 
issue  in  both  Houses.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  woke  up  to  find  he  had  been  over- 
looking the  real  key  to  this  question.  On 
the  contrai-y,  I  believe  the  sound  con- 
clu'^ion  of  those  able  lawyers  who  have 
studied  the  que/tion  and  have  retained 
this  right  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  their 
electors  in  the  States  was  right,  and  that 
it  is  still  the  law  and  the  constitutional 
provision  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
points  which  I  should  like  to  make  on 
this  question,  but  on  this  moral  question 
I  am  not  going  to  say  any  more,  because 
I  believe  Senators  will  regard  very  care- 
fully the  basic  fact  that  I  have  brought 
out— that  we  had  the  concurrence  of 
those  Southern  States  in  ratifying  the 
17th  amendment.  Without  the  ratify- 
ing votes  of  Senators— and  Representa- 
tives, too,  if  one  wants  to  examine  the 
rollcall  in  the  House— the  amendment 
v«ould  not  have  been  submitted.  They 
had  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  argument 
stated  time  and  time  again  in  the  de- 
bates that  the  right  of  the  States  to  fix 
the  qualifications  of  their  electors  would 
not  be  impaired  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  amendment 
could  have  been  adopted  if   any  such 
contention  as  that  now  made  had  been 
advanced  at  that  time,  or  any  such  in- 
terpretation   of    the    meaning    of    the 
amendment  had  been  made  at  that  time. 
Senators    are    practical    individuals. 
We  may  not  all  be  great  constitutional 
la\\'yers,  but  we  are  practical  political 
people.    We  have  come  up  through  the 
steps  of  politics.     We  know  something 
about  politics.    I  ask  Senators  to  ponder 
in  their  own  minds  this  practical  ques- 
tion:  Could  the  17th  amendment  have 
possibly  been  adopted  under  the  facts  I 
have  stated  unless  it  had  been  thoroughly 
understood  that  the  original  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  giving  to  the  States 
sole  control  of  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors would  remain  unimpaired? 

I  cannot  say  which  of  the  Southern 
States  would  have  voted  to  submit— and 
they  were  necessary  for  the  submission 
of  the  amendment — if  it  had  been  ex- 
plained to  them  that  someone  was  claim- 
ing that  this  would  change  the  whole 
qualification  of  electors  and  would  leave 


it  so  that  Congress  could  at  any  time 
knock  out  the  right  of  the  States  to  fix 
the  qualifications  of  their  electors. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  time  the  five 
Southern  States  have  had  a  poll  tax  pro- 
vision in  their  constitutions  they  would 
have  ratified  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment except  upon  the  belief  that  their 
right  was  unimpaired,  to  continue  to  fix 
the  qualification  of  their  electors  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  that  it  had  been  done 
since  the  Founding  Fathers  put  it  in, 
back  in  1787,  as  a  necessary  condition  to 
assure  a  real  opportunity  for  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  required  num- 
ber of  the  Original  Thii-teen  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  moral  ques- 
tion in  this  matter.  I  leave  it  to  the 
consciences  of  Senators.  I  hope  that 
when  Senators  reach  the  point  where 
they  are  wrestling  with  their  consciences 
as  to  what  they  would  like  to  do,  this 
will  be  one  time  that  their  consciences 
will  prevail  and  that  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  question  u'ill  be  given  thorough  and 
full  concern. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in  moving 
to  replace  this  obnoxious  provision  with 
reference  to  knocking  out  the  poll  tax  by 
statute  and  replacing  it  with  one  which 
merely  requires  an  early  and  immediate 
test  in  the  courts  to  see  whether  the 
present  Court — and  everyone  knows  that 
the  present  Court  has  different  opinions, 
and  different  ideas  in  some  fields,  some  of 
which  I  gi-eatly  regret— will  by  its  ovm 
action  affirm— as  I  believe  it  should— the 
rights  of  the  States  to  require  a  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  State  and 
local  elections. 

The  matter  is  moving  rapidly.  As 
shown  by  the  clipping  which  I  read  cov- 
ering the  situation,  many  thousands  of 
citizens  voted  last  November  who  could 
not  have  voted  if  the  poll  tax  require - 
ment  had  been  insisted  upon. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  same  sit- 
uation obtained  in  Texas.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  same  situation  existed  in  other 
affected  States,  but  I  have  no  accurate 
information  to  that  effect. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Texas,  John  Connally,  stat- 
ing that  he  strongly  supports  submission 
to  his  State  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment through  which  the  collection  of 
poll  taxes  as  a  requirement  for  voting  in 
anv  election  will  be  eliminated.  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Governor  will  be 
successful  in  that  objective. 

I  am  still  standing  where  I  have  been 
standing  all  these  years;  namely,  for  the 
elimination  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting,  but  not  by  imconstitu- 
tional  means  and  not  by  offering  a  gap 
in  the  armor  of  the  Constitution  through 
which  temporary  majorities  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  may  find  it  desirable 
to  vote  many  other  suspensions  of  con- 
stitutional provisions,  and  in  knocking 
out  manv  other  constitutional  pro\'i£ions. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  h^s 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment. 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlae 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  niatter  is  mov- 
ing rapidly,  but  our  evangelistic  filends 
think  it  should  move  faster.  They  might 
find  that  they  would  have  made  more 
speed  in  the  long  run  ii  they  submitted 
a  constitutional  amendment  on  the  elim- 
ination of  the  poll  tax  in  States  and  local- 
ities. After  all.  the  majority  which  is 
required  for  cloture  of  Senate  debate  is 
required  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  statement  and 
I  shall  be  through.  A  great  many  people 
believe  that  all  the  efforts  at  the  regis- 
tration of  additional  voters  in  the  South 
by  the  ardent  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  are  welcomed  by  the  Negro 
people  of  the  communities  to  which  those 
efforts  are  addressed.  Tliat  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  case. 

For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Tallahas- 
see, or  in  the  county  of  which  that  city 
is  the  county  seat — Leon  County — there 
are  more  than  7.000  Negio  citizens  al- 
ready registered.  Notwithstanding  that. 
Dr.  Martin  Luthur  King  announced  that 
he  is  going  to  send  in  a  battalion  of  his 
troops  to  register  the  remaining  Negroes 
if  he  has  to  drag  them  to  the  registration 
poll.  He  did  not  say  that,  of  course,  but 
he  is  going  to  send  them  in. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  immediately 
resented  by  the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement — and  there  are  leaders  of  that 
movement  in  Tallahassee.  I  read  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Miami  Herald  of  April  16. 
1965,  with  the  dateline  Tallahassee: 

Florida's  capital  will  be  a  major  target  for 
Negro  voter  registration  in  the  South  this 
summer,  a  spokesman  for  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC), 
said  Thursday  in  Atlanta. 

In  Tallahassee,  Samuel  A.  Hunter.  Negro 
coordinator  of  voter  education  activities 
there,  told  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  in  a 
polite  way.  that  he  does  not  need  help  from 
Kings  SCLC  In  getting  Negroes  registered. 
Hunter  Is  connected  with  the  Community 
Action  Awakening  Crusade  in  Tallahassee. 

Fred  ^Llrtm,  who  directs  SCLCs  summer 
community  organization  and  political  edu- 
cation project  (SCOPE)  said  40  students  will 
work  in  Tallahassee  and  Leon  County  in  a 
10-week  program,  from  June  20  to  August  28. 

Mr.  President,  40  of  them  are  being 
sent  in  to  that  county  which  has  al- 
ready more  than  7,000  registered. 

Continuing  reading: 

Martin  added  that  the  SCLC  will  work  with 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  to  register 
5.000  Negroes. 

While  SCOPE  will  work  in  several  other 
north  Florida  counties.  Martin  said,  it  will 
not  compete  with  the  Congress  for  Racial 
Equality  iCORE)  which  also  is  planning 
voter  projects  in  Leon.  Liberty,  and  Gadsden 
Counties. 

Hunter,  a  school  principal  In  Tallahassee, 
said  there  Is  no  trouble  in  registering  Negroes, 
but  added  that  the  main  problem  is  apathy 
among  Negro  voters. 

He  said  Negro  registration  increased  from 
.5  578  in  1963  to  7,397  in  1964. 

Hunter  said  although  apathy  appeared  to 
be  diminishing  with  time.  "It  would  be  my 
hope  that  SCLC  and  other  groups  would 
employ  assistance  where  it  is  neede*  most — 
in  some  of  the  smaller  counties  in  Florida 


and  other  States  wliich  are  in  need  of  stimu- 
lation much  more  than  Tallahassee." 

Martin,  in  his  Atlanta  announcement,  said 
while  there  were  no  legal  problems  in  Talla- 
hassee registration  there  were  problems  in 
creating  Negro  interest. 

Leon  County  (Tallahassee)  has  around  28.- 
000  whites  of  voting  age  and  about  12,300 
Negroes  of  voting  age.  Martin  said  more  than 
7.000  Negroes  are  registered. 

He  added:  •'Id  like  to  say  we  will  register 
5.000.  However.  It  would  lie  more  realistic 
to  say  we  hope  to  register  3.500  of  the  re- 
maining 5,000.  The  last  10  or  15  percent 
really  gets  tough." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  two 
quotations  from  the  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  of  1959  and 
1961.  In  these  excerpts  the  Commis- 
sion refers  to  apathy,  not  interference, 
not  violence,  and  not  obstruction  as  the 
main  responsibility  for  the  trouble  that 
is  occurring  in  connection  with  Negro 
registration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCERPT   FROM    1959    US.   COMMISSION   ON   CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

(P.  52) 

But  this  only  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  racial  disparity.  Why  are  so 
few  Negroes  In  some  areas  registered? 

Apathy  Is  part  of  the  answer.  In  Atlanta, 
from  all  accounts.  Negroes  can  register  freely 
and  29  percent  have  done  so.  but  44  percent 
of  the  whites  have  registered.  Similarly.  In 
New  Orleans  Parish,  some  28  percent  of  the 
Negroes  are  registered,  compared  with  60  per- 
cent of  the  whites.  It  may  be  that  a  lesser 
proportion  of  Negroes  than  of  whites  are  reg- 
istered in  Northern  and  Western  States. 
Gallup  polls  Indicate  that  outside  the  South 
the  voting  turnout  of  Negroes  is  less  than 
that  of  whites:  according  to  the  Gallup  sur- 
veys an  average  of  53  percent  of  Negroes  voted 
in  the  four  national  elections  from  1948  to 
1954,  compared  with  a  white  average  of  61 
percent.  Such  apathy  may  stem  from  lack 
of  economic,  educational,  or  other  oppor- 
tunities, but  it  does  not  constitute  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote. 

EXCERPT      FROM       1961       U.S.      COMMISSION      ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS     REPORT— 1.    VOTING 

(P.    22  ( 

The  absence  of  complaints  to  the  Commis- 
sion, actions  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
private  litigation,  or  other  Indications  of 
discrimination,  have  led  the  Commission  to 
conclude  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  deterrent  effect  of  the  poll  tax — which  does 
not  appear  generally  to  be  discriminatory 
upon  the  basis  of  race  or  color — Negroes  now 
appear  to  encounter  no  significant  racially 
motivated  impediments  to  voting  in  4  of  the 
12  Southern  States:  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Te.xas,  and  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  with- 
hold it.  I  imderstand  this  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  S  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Farm  Journal,  a  highly  re- 
spected farm  magazine,  has  come  out  in 
the  May  issue  with  his  assessment  of  the 
administration's  farm  bill. 

He  finds  that 


The  result  is  a  hotlgcpodge.  It  would  ex- 
tend for  2  years  some  of  what  we've  had. 
make  voluntary  programs  more  compulsory 
than  ever  and  put  Government  more  firmly 
in  control  of  farming. 

While  he  concedes  that  there  arc  some 
things  he  likes  in  the  bill— the  cropland 
retirement  program,  for  example— there 
are  more  thinsrs  he  does  not  like. 

For  one,  he  feels  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — and  again  I  quote — •would 
be  handed  an  even  bigger  club  than  he 
has  now."  He  finds  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  the  one  setting 
prices,  not  the  market. 

And  the  editor  concludes,  after  review- 
ing this  proposal  for  unprecedented 
power : 

We  submit  that  this  Is  more  authority  and 
control  than  any  man  should  have  over  the 

Nation's  fanners. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  would 
set  up  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a 
judge  in  determining  whether  acreage 
will  be  reduced  for  a  landowner  who 
evicts  or  "otherwise  mistreats"  a  tenant 
or  sharecropper. 
As  the  editor  wisely  points  out: 
If  we  want  social  legislation  let's  pass  such. 
but  if  we  try  to  solve  economic  and  social 
problems  in  the  same  bill  ?.-c  11  likely  solve 
neither. 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  is  must 
reading  and  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Not   What   Farmers   Asked   For 

"George,  what  in  the  world  are  we  going  to 
do  about  this  farm  problem?"  the  President 
is  said  to  have  asked  a  friend  from  the  farm 
country  recently. 

Judging  by  his  new  farm  bill,  it  is  still  a 
good  question.  Delayed  several  times  while 
it  was  puzzled  over,  the  bill  was  toggled  up 
this  way  and  that,  up  to  the  moment  it  had 
to  be  pushed  out  on  the  stage  for  public  in- 
spection (without  a  cotton  program). 

The  result  is  a  hodgepodge.  It  would  ex- 
tend for  2  years  some  of  what  we've  had. 
make  "voluntary"  programs  more  compulsory 
than  ever,  and  put  Government  more  (irmly 
in  control  of  farming. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  bill  that  we 
like. 

One  is  the  cropland  retirement  program  for 
taking  40  million  acres  out  of  cxiltivation  on 
a  long-term  basis.  We  have  always  thought 
this  had  more  promise,  at  less  cost,  than  an- 
nual acreage  control.  We'd  like  to  see  it  ex- 
tended to  80  million,  with  proper  safeguards 
for  Individual  counties,  control  of  weeds,  etc. 
If  we  took  out  enough  land  and  had  price 
floors  based  on  the  average  of  3  years'  market 
prices,  we  could  do  away  with  the  whole 
rigmarole  of  annual  programs  and  let  farmers, 
not  the  Government,  decide  how  to  farm  the 
rest. 

We  favor  the  idea  of  taking  some  of  the 
cost  of  farm  programs  off  the  tax  bill  and 
putting  more  of  it  on  the  cost  of  food.  We 
aren't  Impressed  with  the  hue  and  cry  about 
a  "bread  tax."    On  their  food  bill  consumers 


h.ve  never  had  it  so  good.  They've  taken 
nrice  rises  from  everybody  else;  it's  about 
?ime  they  took  a  little  from  farmers.  They 
aren't  asked  to  take  much  anyway. 

^  rong   as    we    ht.ve    acreage   allotments, 
^P  favor  letting  farmers  buy  and  se;i  them  as 
r>,Vv  wish     We'd  do  away  with  limitations; 
vre  don't  have  any  on  buying  and  selling  land, 
why  on  allotments? 
-There  are  more  things  we  don  t  like. 
The    Secretary    of    Agriculture    would    be 
hinded  an  even  bigger  club  than  he  has  now. 
Tf  the  price  spread  on  wheat  were  anything 
i.iTP  SI  25  a  bushel,  between  those  who  comply 
ind  those  who  don't,  and  if  the  Secretary 
could  dump  CCC  grain  at  105  percent  of  the 
loan  level,  as  he  has  done.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
sav  that  farmers  would  have  much  "choice." 
The  Secretary  would  have  too  much  power 
in  other  ways.     He.  not  the  market,  would 
set  prices,  substituting  the  judgment  of  one 
man  and  necessarily  a  politician  at  that,  for 
the  judgment  of  the  many  who  make  a  mar- 
ket    He  would  determine  the  price  of  the 
certificates  on  wheat  and  rice.    He  could  say 
what  crops  to  raise  on  diverted  acres.    In  feed 
(trains    he  could  "determine  the  amount  of 
the  payments  in  kind."    In  the  whole  t>ill  the 
Secretary    can    "authorize."    "permit,"    "ad- 
just" 'determine."  "prescribe,"  "proclaim," 
or  have  "authority"  given  to  him  no  less  than 
124  times.    We  submit  that  this  is  more  au- 
thority and  control   than   any  man   should 
have  over  the  Nation's  farmers. 

The  bill  is  both  a  social  welfare  measure 
and  a  farm  bill.  It  favors  the  small  over  the 
large.  In  rice  it  permits  the  Secretary  to  re- 
duce acreage  for  anyone  who  "evicts"  or  "oth- 
erwise mistreats"  a  tenant  or  sharecropper, 
with  the  Secretary  as  Judge.  If  on  rice  today, 
on  what  tomorrow? 

If  we  want  social  legislation  let's  pass  such, 
but  if  we  try  to  solve  economic  and  social 
problems  in  the  same  bill  we'll  likely  solve 
neither. 

Finally,  the  bill,  far  from  simplifying  any- 
thing, would  cause  farmers  and  their  county 
ASCS  committees  to  pore  through  an  even 
thicker  rulebook. 

Farmers  have  told  the  world  clearly  enough 
what  they  want— less  government  in  farm- 
ing. Why  not  give  it  to  them  instead  of  this 
mess  of  controls? 


FLOODS  IN  THE  MIDWEST 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Midwest  States  of  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  this 
spring  have  faced  up  to — and  over- 
come—the angry  waters  of  rivers  and 
the  cruelty  of  tornadoes. 

And  although  12  lives  have  been  lost 
and  property  damage  has  mounted  to 
the  $150 -million  mark,  the  people  of 
these  States  have  not  faltered. 

In  touring  the  flood-ravaged  areas  of 
my  own  State  of  Iowa,  I  witnessed  the 
valiant  and  unselfish  efforts  of  young 
and  old  alike. 

What  I  saw  underscored  the  remarks 
of  W.  Earl  Hall,  former  editor-publisher 
of  the  Mason  City,  Iowa.  Globe -Gazette: 

We  humans  stand  tallest  when  we  are 
confronted  by  bad  trouble. 

The  disasters  of  1965  are  told  in  the 
stories — 

Of  the  17-year-old  Davenport,  Iowa, 
girl,  with  her  hands  red  and  blistered 
from  tying  bailing  twine  around  the 
necks  of  sandbags. 

Of  the  woman  who  saved  her  busfare 
and  donated  it  to  flood  victims  because,  as 
she  told  a  Red  Cross  worker,  "not  all  of 
us  can  throw  sandbags.  This  is  some- 
thing I  can  do." 


Of  the  Navy  man  who  worked  24  hours 
straight  because— as  he  remarked:  "I 
think  I  owe  it  to  the  city.  I  feel  the  city 
has  been  good  to  me  and  this  is  the  time 
when  they  really  need  help." 

Of  the  youngsters  who  won  the  praise 
of  their  elders  because— in  the  tribute 
paid  to  them— "nearly  all  of  the  town 
would  be  under  water  if  it  weren't  for 
them."  And  these  are  the  youngsters 
who  as  one  editorialist  worded  it, 
"should  answer  the  critics  who  find 
youth  irresponsible." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  collected  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  articles  relating  to  the  unstinting 
efforts  of  those  who  surmounted  ad- 
versity during  the  floods  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

First.  "Humans  Tallest  When  in  Bad 
Trouble,"  from  the  Mason  City.  Iowa, 
Globe-Gazette,  April  23,  1965. 

Second.  "Teens  Name  Queen  of  the 
Ties,"  "She  Helps.  Too,"  "Why  Does  He 
Work  So  Hard?"  "People  Keep  Callmg," 
"Weary  Workers  Raising  Earthen  Levee 
at  Sabula,"  and  "No  Dropouts— These." 
all  from  the  Davenport  Times -Democrat. 
Third.  "Young  Flood  Fighters  Win 
Praise,"  from  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Gazette,  of  April  26, 1965. 

Fourth.  "Waterloo  Battles  Flooding 
Cedar — 400  Families  Flee,"  and  "Scouts 
Help  Fight  Flood."  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  April  8, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette, 
Apr.  23,  1965] 
Humans  Tallest  When  in  Bad  Trouble 
(Editor's    Note.— W.    Earl    Hall,    former 
Globe-Gazette   editor   and   longtime   volun- 
teer Red  Cross  worker,  has  written  the  fol- 
lowing   personal    observations    on     a     trip 
Wednesday  to  the  Mississippi  flood  area  In 

Iowa.) 

(By  W.  Earl  Hall) 

Clinton.— A  day  spent  in  this  flood- 
menaced  community  has  Impressed  anew  on 
me  that  we  humans  stand  tallest  when  we 
are  confronted  by  bad  trouble. 

Residents  of  this  eastern  Iowa  River  city 
who  ordinarily  take  their  neighbors  for 
granted  (even  as  you  and  I)  are  either  join- 
ing them  in  their  all-out  effort  to  cope  with 
the  rising  flood  or  offering  a  helping  hand  if 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  above  the 
flood's  path. 

This  was  notable  everywhere  you  looked 

•  •  *  on  the  dikes  where  people  of  all  ages 
were  toting  sandbags  •  •  •  in  the  residen- 
tial sections  where  neighbor  was  helping 
neighbor    shore    up    against    water    damage 

•  *  •  at  the  downtown  Red  Cross  chapter 
house  where  thousands  fUed  in  for  typhoid 
inoculation  •  ♦  •  at  the  VA  domiciliary 
facility  where  volunteers  for  disaster  duty 
were  signing  up  while,  nearby,  those  driven 
from  their  homes  were  finding  food  and 
shelter  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross. 

The  vast  establishment  set  up  in  World 
War  I  as  Schick  Hospital  and  converted  later 
to  domiciliary  use  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Is  alreadv  serving  a  key  role  in  Clin- 
ton's disaster  relief  effort  and  will  have  an 
expanded  usefulness  if  the  dike  standing 
between  Clinton  and  catastrophe  gives  way. 

Some  60  families  were  being  housed  and 
fed  as  evacuees  In  the  huge  sprp.wling  struc- 
tures. This  number  could  be  multiplied  by 
10  In  a  few  short  hours  if  the  murky  Mis- 
sissippi water  rushes  through  a  break  in  the 
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levee.    When   it's  sand  versus  water, 
often  proves  the  winner. 

"We're  all  In  this  together,"  a  friend  of 
long  standing  on  the  staff  of  the  Clinton 
Herald,  observed  to  the  writer.  "It's  to  the 
interest  of  everybody  to  pull  for  the  common 
good." 

Earlier  this  year  in  northern  California 
and  Oregon  I  heard  the  same  sentiment  ex- 
pressed on  more  than  one  occasion  by  those 
hit  by  the  floods. 

In  the  face  of  this  grim  prospect  involving 
the  immediate  future,  Clinton  residents  stlU 
manage  to  give  thought  to  the  long-term 
future. 

"Our  big  mistake,"  one  city  official  observed 
to  the  writer,  "lay  In  assuming  that  the  flood 
level  reached  here  In  the  early  fifties  would 
never  be  exceeded.  We  didn't  count  on  Min- 
nesota's record  snowfall.  We  didn't  realize 
how  dependent  one  part  of  the  country,  or 
the  world,  can  be  on  another  part." 

This  assumption,  It  was  explained,  led  to 
a  pronounced  reluctance  to  erect  adequate 
levees.  "We  were  afraid."  he  pointed  out 
with  a  wry  smile,  "that  they  would  cut  off 
our  view  of  the  river." 

In  the  years  ahead,  he  predicted,  there  will 
be  not  only  a  -vllllngness  but  an  insistence 
on  doing  whatever  is  needed  to  deal  with  a 
flood  even  greater  than  the  present  one. 

Like  Iowa's  other  river  cities,  Clinton  has 
profited  Immensely  in  recent  years  from  the 
barge  service  made  possible  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  system  of  dams  and  locks  up 
and  down  the  mighty  stream. 

Industries  such  as  the  Du  Pont  plant  at 
the  southwest  edge  of  Clinton  have  been  at- 
tracted without  any  other  special  promotion 
or  inducements. 

Now  the  Du  Pont  factory  is  all  but  sur- 
rounded by  water  which  has  backed  up  into 
a  smaU  tributary  stream  from  the  swollen 
Mississippi.  Like  situations  have  developed 
upstream  at  Dubuque  and  at  points  farther 
downstream.  •  *  •  Davenport,  Burlington, 
Muscatine,  and  Keokuk. 

Added  protection  for  these  industrial  de- 
velopments, as  well  as  providing  levees  more 
substantial  than  those  made  of  sandbags 
for  residential  and  business  sections,  will  be 
receiving  the  earnest  attention  of  these  com- 
munities when  the  present  crisis  has  become 
history.  


IFrom  the  Davenport   (Iowa)    Times-Demo- 
crat, Apr.  21,  1965] 
Teens  Name  "QtJEEN  of  the  Ties" 
(ByEdDailey) 
A  17-year-old  brunette  reigns  as  "queen 
of    the  '  ties  •    along    Davenports    sandbag 

levees.  „ 

She  is  Mary  Weston,  2131  West  Hayes 
Street,  who  was  chosen  by  acclamation  of  her 
fellow  teen  workers. 

Her  crown  is  a  bow  of  bailing  twine  tied  in 
her  long  dark  hair.  ,  ,    „ 

Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bea- 
dle. ha"s  worked  more  than  40  hours  on  sand- 
bagging since  last  Wednesday. 

Sunday,  when  the  sandbagging  operation 
stopped  for  Easter,  she  worked  6  hours  as  a 
volunteer  Mercy-ette  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Dav- 
enport. •  ... 

She  usually  ties  bailing  twin  around  the 
necks  of  sandbags.  Her  hands,  which  have 
become  red  and  blistered,  trembled  as  she 
quickly  tied  and  moved  the  50-pound  bags. 

HELPS  BUILD  DIKES 

She  not  only  has  tied  bags  but  has  spent 
time  building  the  dikes  and  carrying  the 
bags. 

She  said  she  believes  in  "becoming  active- 
ly engaged  and  taking  an  Interest  in  what- 
ever catches  vour  eye.  You  must  be  willing 
to  work  for  each  of  the  projects,  because 
each  takes  a  lot  of  time." 

A  junior  at  West  High  School.  Mary  has 
won  more  than  20  first  places  in  debate 
and  oratory  contests  in  the  last  2  years. 
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The  National  Forensic  Society  for  debat- 
ers awarded  her  a  degree.  She  has  placed 
twice  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  "I 
speak  for  democracy"  contest. 

KNCAGED  IN  RESEABCH 

Mary  has  been  engaged  in  radioactivity 
research  3  years.  She  won  the  American 
cancer  award  and  two  first-place  ratings  at 
the  science  fair  for  her  work  with  radioac- 
tive isotopes  on  cancer  and  on  radioactive 
iodine  and  phosphorus. 

In  3  years,  she  has  worked  more  than  800 
volunteer  hours  as  a  Mercy-ette  at  Daven- 
port's Mercy  Hospital. 

Sister  Mary  Eamon,  RSM,  director  of  the 
Mercy-ette  program,  said,  'Mary  Is  one  of 
the  finest  girls;  she  is  a  refreshing  and 
charming  young  lady." 

"Physics  and  trigonometry  are  two  real 
interesting  subjects."  Mary  said,  "and  I  am 
going  to  place  more  emphasis  on  them  and 
debating." 

She  plans  to  take  nurse  training,  study 
medicine  and  pathology. 

Meanwhile,  "I'll  be  down  sandbagging  at 
Third  and  Scott  Streets  tonight,"  the  "queen 
of  the  ties"  said. 


[Prom  the  Davenport   (Iowa)   Times-Demo- 
crat. Apr.  28,  1965] 

She  Helps,  Too 

A  woman  walked  into  the  Red  Cross  office 
at  Davenport  today  and  contributed  $2  for 
flood  victims. 

"Not  all  of  us  can  throw  sandbags,"  she 
said.     "This  is  something  that  I  can  do." 

The  woman  said  she  saved  the  money  from 
her  bus  fares  since  the  Downtown  Davenport 
Association  offered  free  rides  downtown  to 
minimize  traffic  Janas  during  the  flood. 


[From  the  Davenport   (Iowa)   Times-Demo- 
crat. Apr.  28,  1965] 
Why  Does  He  Work  So  Habo? 
(By  Robert  Swanson) 

"I  think  I  owe  it  to  the  city." 

That  was  the  reply  of  Roger  E.  Smith,  a 
Davenport  Navy  man  of  5  months,  when 
asked  why  he  has  voluntec.ed  so  much  time 
In  battling  the  flood. 

He  is  a  resident  of  the  village  trailer  court 
and  has  been  fighting  the  high  waters  since 
his  leave  started  April  11. 

A  civil  defense  official  said  that  Smith,  at 
one  stretch,  was  working  on  his  patrol  "duck" 
24  hours  straight  without  any  rest  and  then 
came  back  for  another  long  trek  after  5  hours 
of  sleep. 

Civil  defense  officials  kept  him  away  from 
the  flood  so  he  could  get  24  hours  of  rest  and 
spend  some  time  with  his  relatives. 

"I  feel  the  city  has  been  good  to  me,"  said 
Smith,  "and  this  is  the  time  when  they  really 
need  help. 

"It's  just  too  bad,  more  haven't  helped 
out. 

"I'm  proud  of  the  Jifwng  people  of  the 
community  on  how  they  have  served." 

Smith  was  critical  of  the  adults  for  not 
offering  to  help. 

"They  can  come  down  to  the  flood  :cene 
and  look."  he  said,  "but  they  never  offer  to 
do  anything  and  they  get  in  the  way." 

Smith  said  the  Navy  has  given  him  an 
extension  on  his  leave  until  May  11.  He  was 
due  to  return  Sunday  to  San  Diego,  Calif. 

He  was  back  at  his  Job  today,  intending 
to  work  another  18  hours. 


(Prom  the  Davenport  (Iowa)   Times-Demo- 
crat. Apr.  28.  1965] 
People  Keep  Calling 
(By  Fred  Fedler) 
"People  keep  calling.    They  want  to  know 
how  they  can  help."  Mrs.  Melvin  Bauguess. 
who  Is  working  in  the  Red  Cross  evacuation 
center  at  St.  Mark  Lutheran  Chvirch,  said 
today. 


"We've  had  a  wonderful  response  from  peo- 
ple bringing  in  food."  said  Mrs.  Bauguess. 
who  started  work  at  6:30  this  morning  and 
won't  finish  until  8  tonight. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  church's  kitchen 
committee,  which  Is  preparing  food  for  96 
people. 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  food  donated,  but  not 
Just  by  individuals,"  she  said.  "One 
restaurant  had  to  close  and  gave  us  practi- 
cally everything  they  had. 

"There's  Just  a  tremendous  amount  of 
cookies,  and  some  cakes.  We've  had  calls,  in 
most  cases  from  older  people  •  •  •  maybe 
they  know  someone  In  the  shelter.  Most  of 
them  call  ahead  and  ask  what  we  need. 

"The  shelter  is  authorized  to  buy  any  other 
food  it  needs,  but  does  not  have  on  hand," 
Mrs.   Bauguess   continued. 

"People  here  say  they're  eating  pretty  good. 
Some  said  they  don't  know  whether  they 
want  to  leave.  Most  are  families  with  chil- 
dren who  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  room  any- 
where else. 

"In  some  cases  they've  lost  everything,  but 
they're  eager  to  get  back  home  and  get  things 
cleaned  up,"  Mrs.  Bauguess  said. 

Each  day  two  women  from  other  Daven- 
I>ort  churches  help  prepare  food  at  St.  Mark, 
and  women  living  in  the  shelter  also  have 
volunteered  to  help. 

Last  night,  for  example,  they  prepared 
ham.  potatoes,  corn,  and  bread  pudding  for 
supper.  For  breakfast  today,  people  received 
scrambled  eggs,  toast,  coffee,  and  milk.  Chill 
was  on  the  menu  this  noon. 


(Prom  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Democrat,  Apr.  25,  1965] 

Weary  Workers  Raising  Earthen  Levee  at 
Sabtjla 

S.\Btn,A,  Iowa. — "The  men  are  dazed,  they're 
so  weary.  It's  hard  to  flnd  supervisors  for 
the  work." 

Thus  commented  a  Preston.  Iowa,  volun- 
teer who  after  only  an  hour's  sleep  Saturday 
rejoined  the  battle  of  this  Island  community 
against  the  brawling  Mississippi  River  flood 
already  as  much  as  10  feet  higher  than 
street  levels.  The  manmade  dikes  look  puny 
against  the  swirling  wall  of  water  they  must 
bold  back. 

The  main  effort  was  raising  2  miles  of  hast- 
ily bulldozed  earthen  levee  from  the  end  of 
big  permanent  North  Dike  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  tracks 
to  a  point  deep  in  the  timber  called  White 
Crossing.  This  dike  is  to  keep  Esmay  Slough 
from  spilling  around  the  corner  of  the  per- 
manent dike. 

The  new  effort  on  this  front  resulted  from 
a  combination  of  factors.  One  was  a  revised 
crest  forecast  for  Sabula.  from  24  to  24.5  feet 
due  Tuesday.  The  other  was  the  discovery 
that  pressure  of  the  swiftly  moving  main- 
stream— now  estimated  at  up  to  20  miles 
an  hour  here — la  shoving  against  backwater 
In  Esmay  Slough  with  enough  force  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  slough  IY2  feet  higher  than 
the  main  channel. 

National  Guard  Lt.  Col.  F.  J.  Kelly,  Du- 
buque, whose  district  encompasses  165  miles 
of  riverfront  from  Sabula  northward,  In- 
spected the  flood  protection  works  here  Sat- 
urday. A  complement  of  14  enlisted  men 
and  a  flrst  lieutenantfhas  been  here  all  week 
aiding  the  flood  effort. 

"Everything  here  Is  prefectly  done.  It  la 
a  wonderful  effort  on  the  part  of  everyone," 
Kelly  said.  "The  only  thing  we  found  is 
one  culvert  that  was  overlooked;  we  are 
working  to  plug  that.  It  isn't  big  enough 
to  flood  the  town,  but  Lf  we  can  stop  it  that 
will  help  control  seepage  which  would  flood 
basements  and  cause  breaking  up  of  streets." 

By  a  stroke  of  fortune,  the  community 
"inherited"  some  7.000  sandbags — already 
filled — when  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  aban- 
doned Its  flood  fighting  at  Green  Island  Fri- 
day night. 


A  call  from  railroad  officials  reached  Ed 
Black,  Preston  piiblisher,  that  sandbags  were 
on  flatcars  at  Green  Island  and  could  be 
had  for  the  taking. 

"I  blew  the  fire  whistle  and  we  went  back 
and  unloaded  several  cars  between  2  and  5 
a.m..  Saturday,"  he  said. 

The  bags  were  being  deployed  along  River 
Drive  here,  where  the  rising  Mississippi  now 
Is  lapping  at  the  top  of  the  riprap  wall. 

Within  the  5  miles  of  permanent  and 
temporary  levee  guarding  the  town,  another 
battle  is  being  waged  with  pumps. 

Richard  Smith,  Sabula,  said  18  pumps  are 
straining  to  return  seepage  to  the  main- 
stream and  to  lower  the  level  of  the  lake 
which  separates  Sabula  from  the  Iowa  shore. 

Smith  quickly  tallied  the  pumping  ca- 
pacity and  calculated  more  than  1,300,000 
gallons  of  water  a  minute  was  being  pumped 
back  to  the  river  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
town  reasonably  dry.  And  already  several 
blocks  in  the  south  part  of  town  have  water 
In  them  from  seepage. 

Informed  of  the  higher  crest  forecast,  he 
cursed  softly  and  wondered  where  he'd  get 
more  pumps,  and  more  firehose. 


(Prom  the  Davenport  (Iowa)   Times- 
Democrat.  Apr.  19.  1965] 
No  Dropouts  These 

If  "youth  will  be  served."  it  won't  be 
denied  either. 

Youth  is  getting  In  some  pretty  good  licks 
as  this  eastern  Iowa  and  western  Illinois 
border  area  takes  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

So  far.  it  has  been  the  young  people  who 
most  certainly  have  qualified  for  the  cita- 
tions for  meritorious  service.  Tlie  mighty 
stream  is  surging  toward  a  new  crest.  So  is 
the  spirit  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  region. 
It  belongs  to  their  elders  today.  It  will  be 
theirs  tomorrow. 

When  the  flood's  threat  was  recognized, 
the  appeal  was  for  v>-lunteers  to  fill  and 
stack  sandbags.  Tlie  response  came  almost 
Immediately  from  high  school  and  college 
students.  Where  men  go- -and  these  Yoys 
are  men — the  girls  and  women  are  quick  to 
lend  support. 

The  sandbag  dikes  took  form  for  blocks. 
Sandwiches  and  coffee  were  swiftly  forth- 
coming to  sustain  floodfighter^. 

"Man  proposes  •  •  •  but  God  disposes." 
Here,  though,  was  youth's  answer  to  a 
problem. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  situation  was 
made  to  order  for  young  people.  The  chal- 
lenge of  a  rising  river  appeals  to  young 
minds  governing  young  miiscles.  It's  a  dull 
member  of  the  generation  who  doesn't  feel 
a  responsive  urge. 

This  should  answer  the  critics  who  flnd 
youth  irresponsible. 

As  the  game  mounts  to  crucial  heights. 
It's  good  to  feel  that  the  freshman  team 
knows  the  score. 


(From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette, 

Apr.  26,  1965] 

Young   Flood   Fighters   Win  Praise 

Dubuque. — Dubuque  youngsters  are  the 
toast  of  the  city  for  their  untiring  efforts  to 
turn  back  tfle  floodwaters  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

One  of  their  biggest  boosters  Is  Fanny 
Evans,  who  helps  tend  bar  in  her  husband's 
tavern.  Nearly  every  customer  Is  told  by 
Mrs.  Evans  that  "We've  got  to  do  something 
for  those  kids. 

"Nearly  all  of  the  town  would  be  under 
water  if  it  weren't  for  them,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Evans,  who  said  her  home  is  protected 
from  the  floodwaters  "by  a  dike  that  the 
kids  built,"  said  it  will  "be  Impossible  to 
ever  repay  them." 

"You  couldn't  have  hired  them  to  turn 
out  like  they  have  for  nothing,"  she  said  of 
the   high   school   and  college  students  who 
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bave  been  on  call  for  emergencies  through- 

"""■They^did  it  because  they  wanted  to  help, 
ond  I  think  the  city  of  Dubuque  should  say 
•thanks'  somehow  when  this  is  all  over."  she 
caid  "Maybe  we  could  give  them  the  fan- 
ciest dinner  and  the  biggest  dance  they  ever 
caw     We  can't  do  enough  for  them. 

"Tliey  have  been  willing  all  week  to  go 
out  whenever  they  were  called.  None  of  the 
dikes  we  have  would  have  been  built  if  the 
kids  hadn't  helped   build   them." 

Mayor  Robert  Horgan  and  City  Engineer 
John  White,  leaders  of  the  Dubuque  war 
against  the  flood,  echoed  her  sentiments. 

And  Hugh  Dalton,  in  charge  of  the  battle 
to  keep  the  Julien  Dubuque  Bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  open  to  traffic,  concurred. 

"Whenever  we  get  into  a  jam  and  a  big 
leak  develops,"  Dalton  said,  "we  call  for  vol- 
unteers and  within  minutes  50  college  kids 
are  down  here  throwing  sandbags." 

The  comments  were  the  same,  up  and 
down  the  river. 

Area  youngsters  who  left  school  to  help 
at  McGregor  and  Guttenberg  played  a  big 
role  in  keeping  back  floodwaters,  officials 
said. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  Apr. 

8,  1965] 
Waterloo     Battles     Flooding     Cedar;     400 

Families  Flee 
(By  Gene  Raffensperger,  Register  staff  writer) 

Waterloo,  Iowa.— The  swollen  Cedar  River 
laid  siege  Wednesday  to  Waterloo  and  the 
surrounding  area,  threatening  the  pressures 
of  the  highest  flood  crest  in  history. 

By  late  Wednesday  floodwaters  had  forced 
more  than  400  families  from  their  homes  in 
Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls,  and  Evansdale. 

The  river  reached  a  level  of  21.39  feet 
Wednesday  night. 

The  latest  crest  prediction  called  for  the 
river  to  level  off  at  21.6  feet  at  about  4  a.m. 
today.  That  would  be  a  few  Inches  short 
of  the  crest  record  set  here  In  the  March 
1961  flood.     The  river  hit  21.86  Inches  then. 

Flood  stage  on  the  Cedar  at  Waterloo  Is 
15  feet. 

To  meet  the  river's  challenge  Waterloo  and 
surrounding  towns  threw  more  than  1,500 
men  and  boys  into  the  Job  of  piling  sand- 
bags on  levees. 

Waterloo  industry  gave  men,  trvicks,  and 
equipment  to  help  in  the  fight. 


The  mayor  ordered  the  4th  Street  bridge 
closed  to  motor  traffic  at  5  p.m.  because  he 
felt  It  was  unsafe.  It's  one  of  three  main 
bridges  in  downtown  Waterloo.  Water  was 
within  6  inches  of  the  1»p  of  the  arch  of 
the  bridge. 

The  5th  Street  bridge  remained  open,  as 
did  the  Park  Avenue  bridge,  which  was  of 
a  newer  and  higher  construction. 

The  logistics  Involved  In  feeding  the 
Waterloo  flood  fighters  are  a  problem.  Red 
Cross  and  Salvation  Army  sources  are  han- 
dling most. 

Girls  at  West  High  School  made  5,000  sand- 
wiches Tuesday  and  Wednesday  for  flood 
workers. 

In  Evansdale  some  350  high  school  boys 
put  away  50  cases  of  pop,  2,000  sandwiches 
and  60  dozen  rolls  and  doughnuts. 
spent  $2,000  on  food 
Curt  McNally,  city  councilman  in  Evans- 
dale, said  the  city  spent  $2,000  on  food  so 
far. 

"You  bet  It's  worth  it."  he  said. 
Approximately  40  families  were  sheltered 
Tuesday   night    in   Red    Cross   or   Salvation 
Army  quarters  as  a  result  of  the  flooding. 

At  Charles  City,  the  river  dropped  to  18.05 
feet  after  cresting  at  19.04  feet.  The  river 
ice  broke  up  and  floated  away.  No  serious 
damage  was  reported. 

Scouts  Help  Fight  Flood 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.— About  100  Boy  Scouts 
reported  for  volunteer  duty  here  Wednesday 
night  to  help  fill  sandbags  in  preparation  for 
the  19.5-foot  Cedar  River  crest  which  is  ex- 
pected to  hit  here  Friday  night. 

More  than  two  dozen  Red  Cross  volunteers 
also  started  making  and  delivering  sand- 
wiches to  dike  crews. 

The  Cedar  stood  at  12.5  feet  Wednesday 
night  and  was  rising  about  two-tenths  of  a 
foot  an  hour.  Flood  stage  is  13.3  feet  and 
the  1961  crest  was  19.6  feet. 

With  48  hours  remaining  for  preparation, 
city  officials  indicated  they  expected  "to  move 
the  water  through  the  city"  without  serious 
damage  although  low  areas  already  are  under 
water  both  upstream  and  downstream  from 
the  downtown  area. 

An  offer  of  assistance  was  received  by  the 
Linn  County  Red  Cross  from  a  group  of  Men- 
nonites  living  In  the  Kalona  and  Sharon 
center  area,  about  40  miles  south  of  here. 


Law  88-108  to  arbitrate  a  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  their 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  * 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


school  youths 
More  than  800  of  the  flood  fighters  were 
high  school  boys  from  3  Waterloo  high 
schools  and  from  schools  in  neighboring 
towns.  They  were  excused  from  school  to 
work  on  the  levees. 

"You  can  say  this,"  said  Mayor  Clifford 
Schake  of  Evansdale,  "if  this  town  is  saved 
It  will  be  because  of  these  kids." 

Carl  Fagerlind,  Waterloo  streets  superin- 
tendent, added,  "we'd  be  in  a  lot  of  trouble 
without  the  kids.  They  are  our  ace  In  the 
hole." 

In  three  Waterloo  locations  the  boys 
shoveled  sand  into  bags,  at  times  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  "rock"  music  piped  over  a 
loudspeaker. 

in  Waterloo,  the  Cedar  rolled  over  the 
grounds  of  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress.  It 
isolated  homes  in  the  following  areas:  Sher- 
•  wood  Park.  San  Sousl.  Westfield,  and  River- 
view.  Firemen  took  eight  families  out  of 
Westfield  in  boats. 

Col.  Howard  B.  Coffman,  head  of  the  Army 
Engineers  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  accompanied 
by  H.  Garland  Hershey,  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
National  Resources  Council  and  State  geolo- 
gist, met  with  Mayor  Ed  Jochumsen  Wednes- 
day morning. 

ICE  jams 
Coffman  and  Hershey  advised  the  mayor 
to  expect   a  crest   near   or   above   the    1961 
record  and  that  the  crest  would  likely  last 
30  or  more  hours. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE    BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted:   

ADDITIONAL  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  bills  and  joint  resolution  were 
introduced,  read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  COOPER: 

S.  1919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Mac- 
Arthur  Goditiabois-Deacon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  in  the 
field  of  correctional  rehabilitation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
introduced    the    last    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  study  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
award  of  the  tK)ard  established  under  Public 


S.  1920:  TO  HELP  CORRECT  JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY  AND  REDUCE 
CRIME  BY  UTILIZING  EXISTING 
VOCATIONAL  SERVICES 

assistance    in   financing   state   rehabilita- 
tion  programs — AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS    NOS.    170    AND    171 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  country 
and  all  of  us  are  greatly  concerned  about 
the  growing  problem  of  crime. 

In  one  of  its  aspects,  the  problem  of 
crime  prevention  is  one  of  rehabilitating 
the  offender— for  whether  or  not  we  ig- 
nore persons  who  have  committed  an 
offense  and  met  whatever  penalty  has 
been  imposed,  they  are  in  our  society. 
If  they  have  no  job  and  little  chance  of 
finding  work — whether  through  igno- 
rance, disability,  lack  of  skill,  or  past  be- 
havior— there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
a  repetition  of  trouble.  Vocational 
training  and  job  placement,  therefore, 
is  an  important  part  of  correctional  re- 
habilitation and  crime  prevention. 

Federal  efforts  toward  vocational  re- 
habilitation began  shortly  after  World 
War  I.  And  since  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Amendments  of  1954,  there  has 
been  an  mcreasingly  successful  and  well 
organized  Federal-State  cooperative  ef- 
fort which  provides  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, education,  and  training,  physical 
restoration,  and  job  placement  services 
to  persons  having  "a  physical  or  mental 
disability  which  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial handicap  to  employment." 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
however,  now  makes  no  mention  of  cor- 
rectional rehabilitation.  WhUe  offend- 
ers who  have  a  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability may  be  referred  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation centers.  I  understand  that 
this  is  not  the  general  practice,  and  little 
use  is  made  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  when  juveniles  or  adults  are 
placed  on  probation,  or  after  their  re- 
lease from  a  correctional  institution. 
Overburdened  probation  and  parole  of- 
ficers, having  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
cases  at  one  itme  and  spending  most  cf 
their  time  on  presentence  investiga- 
tions, are  not  in  a  position  to  give  much 
vocational  guidance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  need  to  be  dealt  with— which 
are  individual  problems— differ  httle  in 
kind  or  variety  from  the  problems  now 
handled  at  vocational  rehabilitation 
centers.  I  suggest  that  to  the  extent 
correctional  rehabilitation  involves  find- 
ing and  holding  a  job— a  main  step  in 
taking  a  place  as  a  self-sufficient  and 
self-respecting  member  of  our  work  so- 
ciety—the  hundreds  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation centers,  located  and  known 
in  nearly  every  major  city  in  the  coun- 
try, could  be  of  great  assistance. 

The      rehabilitation      centers      have 
trained  people  and  are  already  doing  good 
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work  in  vocational  training  and  place- 
ment. They  provide  a  nucleus  of  ex- 
perience now,  and  could  join  at  once 
in  a  cooperative  effort  by  many  public 
and  private  agencies  to  accomplish  a 
realistic  program  of  correctional  rehabil- 
itation. 

Such  vocational  guidance  would  sup- 
plement the  very  limited  training  pro- 
vided within  most  institutions.  It  should 
be  designed  to  reach  individuals  placed 
on  probation  before  they  end  up  in  an 
institution,  and  to  pick  up  those  paroled 
immediately  upon  their  leaving  an  in- 
stitution— during  the  very  critical  and 
important  times  when  help  can  be  most 
effective  and  is  most  urgently  needed. 

I  was  glad  to  learn,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration has  become  interested  in  the  cor- 
rectional field  and.  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  has  funded  sev6i"al  research  proj- 
ects, some  within  institutions,  based  on 
the  fact  that  most  offenders  are  found 
to  have  a  physical  or  mental  disability. 
But  research — with  reports  which  are 
often  filed  away  and  forgotten — and  3- 
to  5-year  studies,  are  not  enough.  The 
President  has  said:  "Crime  will  not  wait 
while  we  pull  it  up  by  the  roots."  I  l>e- 
Ueve  the  existing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion centers  located  throughout  the 
country  offer  a  practical  and  immediate 
means  of  doing  more  now  to  reduce  crime 
and  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  my  in- 
terest was  attracted  to  this  subject  by 
HJl.  2263.  introduced  in  the  House  on 
January  11  by  Mrs.  Green  and  called  to 
my  attention  by  Mr.  Newman  of  the 
Kent  School  of  Social  Work  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  Some  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  this  bill,  and 
a  few  days  ago  Senators  Clark  and  Jav- 
'*  ITS  introduced  a  companion  bill,  S.  1807. 
These  bills  would  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  authorize  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  3 -year  study  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  needs  in  the  field  of 
correctional  rehabilitation,  presumably 
by  the  recently  cstabhshcd  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training. 

I  now  introduce  a  somewhat  similar 
bill.  It  is  not,  however,  limited  solely  to 
the  question  of  the  availability  and 
training  of  professional  and  highly  spe- 
cialized personnel.  It  would  ask  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  determine  also,  and 
promptly,  the  extent  to  which  existing 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  be- 
ing and  could  be  used  to  help  accomplish 
correctional  rehabilitation. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  is  authority  now 
for  State  vocational  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters to  provide  assistance  to  any  person — 
including  any  juvenile  delinquent  or 
adult  on  probation  or  parole — if  he  has 
a  physical  or  mental  disability  "which  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  render  him  fit  to  engage  in  a 
remunerative  occupation."  But  my  bill 
would  specify  correctional  rehabilitation 
as  an  area  of  concern,  and  encourage  the 
Vocatioiial   Rehabilitation   Administra- 


tion and  State  agencies  to  become  more 
active  in  this  field. 
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Senator  Clark's  companion  measure 
to  the  Green  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power of  which  he  is  chairman,  and 
which  handles  legislation  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquency.  In  addition,  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  before 
it  S.  1525.  the  administration's  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1965. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  members  of  both  subcom- 
mittees, I  am  also  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1525  of  similar  purpose — au- 
thorizing the  Secretai-y  to  conduct  re- 
search, pilot,  and  demonstration  projects 
in  the  vocational  guidance,  training,  and 
job  placement,  of  juvenile  delinquents 
and  young  adult  offenders. 

I  point  out  that  my  amendment  to  S. 
1525  is  not  directed  to  sections  2,  3.  or  4 
of  the  act,  which  deal  with  grants  to  the 
States  under  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program,  although  I  hope  the  States 
will  take  a  growing  interest  in  this  field. 
It  is  directed  to  section  7.  which  author- 
izes research,  studies,  and  demonstra- 
tions by  the  Secretary,  and  which  con- 
tains its  own  authorization  for  appro- 
priations. Therefore,  it  would  in  no  way 
restrict  the  existing  activities  of  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  or  di- 
minish funds  available  to  the  States 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  secured  from  the 
office  of  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Administra- 
tor, describing  the  research  activities  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, together  with  a  complete  list 
of  the  research  projects,  all  but  three  or 
four  of  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  last  year.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  projects  are  being  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  section  4(a)(1) 
of  the  act. 

I  support  this  work  and  hope  it  will  be 
continued.  I  think  it  would  be  better, 
however,  to  provide  specific  statutory 
authority  for  it.  and  that  is  the  pui-pose 
of  my  amendment. 

I  hope  these  proposals  may  merit  the 
attention  of  members  of  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Judiciary  Committees,  and  that 
they  will  at  least  provide  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion and  recommendations  by  persons 
and  orgamzations  interested  in  voca- 
tional and  correctional  rehabilitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  amenlilments  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  and  list  of  proj- 
ects will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1920)  to  provide  for  a 
study  in  the  field  of  correctional  reha- 
bilitation, introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  170  and  171) 
submitted  by  Mr.  Cooper,  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


The  statement  and  list  presented  by 
Mr.  CoorER  are  as  follows : 

Rehabilitation  of  Public  Offenders 
In  his  st:ite  of  the  Union  message  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  the  President  called  attention  to  the 
problems  imposed  by  crime  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. Among  other  statistics,  he  cited 
the  fact  that  crime  costs  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers $20  billion  per  year  and  that  GO  per- 
cent of  all  prisoners  released  again  rcluin  to 
criminal  activities. 

I.  vs  involvement  in  the  correctional  area 
In  recent  years  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
h.\s  become  Increasingly  Involved  in  v.arlous 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  persons  among  pris- 
oners, probationers,  and  parolees,  since 
many  public  offenders  are  disabled  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  VR  services,  there  are 
ways  In  which  our  program  can  effectively 
complement  existing  correctional  programs. 
VR  has  been  involved  through  the  regular 
support  program  and  through  research  and 
training  activities. 

A.  Regular  program 

Pour  State  agencies  are  presently  conduct- 
ing special  programs  (under  sec.  2)  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  rehabilitation  service  to 
offenders  in  the  younger  age  groups.  For  ex- 
ample, 'vorking  In  cooperation  with  the  fam- 
ily court  of  Rhode  Island,  the  State  agency 
participates  in  a  team  operation  whicli 
evaluates  problems  of  children  who  appear 
before  the  court  and  ultimately  provides 
restorative  services  to  these  children. 

The  Georgia  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  In  1963  began  a  large-scale 
program  of  service  to  young  offenders  at 
the  Georgia  Industrial  Institute.  This 
program  offers  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  encompasses  such  functions  as 
screening,  vocational  appraisal,  prevocational 
evaluation,  physical  restoration,  prevoca- 
tional training,  specific  vocational  trnlnlng. 
counseling  and  guidance,  Job  placement  and 
foil  own  p. 

The  Arkansas  State  agency  la  cooperation 
with  the  State's  department  of  corrections,  is 
working  with  two  State  training  schools  for 
girls  and  two  for  boys.  One  school  has  as- 
signed a  dormitory  to  the  rehabilitation 
agency  to  be  used  as  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion facility.  Vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices are  to  be  provided  outside  the  school  at 
the  Hot  Springs  Rehabilitation  Center  or  at 
private  agencies  as  needed. 

The  Washington  State  agency  Is  conduct- 
ing a  program  which  provides  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  probationers  and 
parolees  referred  from  the  State  correctional 
system.  Preliminary  data  Indicates  a  suc- 
cess rate  of  approximately  50  percent  with 
this  group.  The  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram has  surprised  even  the  most  optimistic 
correctional  officials  In  Washington. 

B.  Research  and  demonstration 
Since  1961.  VRA  has  supported  18  project* 
In  which  the  public  offender  was  the  focus 
of  study  and/or  service.  As  of  this  month 
(April  1965)  approximately  $900,000  has  been 
granted  for  projects  In  the  correctional  area. 
These  projects,  conducted  by  State  agencies, 
private  agencies,  hospitals,  and  departments 
of  correction,  utilize  a  wide  range  of  special 
techniques  varying  from  Installation  of  VR 
units  In  reformatories  and  prisons  to  the  use 
of  surgical  procedures  to  aid  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  disffgured  offenders.  The  emphasis 
has  been  primarily  on  the  adult  offender, 
though  one  (Children's  Village.  Dobbs. 
Ferry)  provides  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  for  delinquent  adolescents. 
C.  Training 
1.  Short-term:  Two  short-term  training 
institutes  have  been  supported  by  VRA  in 
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order  to  bring  together  professional  personnel 
from  rehabilitation  and  correctional  fields 
to  exolorc  ways  of  working  more  closely  to- 
rcther  The  first  was  held  at  Chlcopee, 
Mass  In  November  1962.  and  was  spon- 
sored* jointly  by  the  Graduate  School  of  So- 
cial Work  at  Boston  College  and  the  United 
Prison  Association  of  Massachusetts.  The 
second  at  Atlanta  in  April  1964.  involved 
aeency  heads  from  VRA  and  various  Federal 
correctional  agencies  plus  selected  State  VR 
aeency  personnel  from  region  IV.  A  third 
such  institute  to  Involve  State  rehabilitation 
and  correctional  personnel  in  region  VII  Is 
scheduled  for   the  University  ol   Oklahoma, 

April  12-15.  1965.  . 

2  Long-term:  The  VRA  Division  of  Tram- 
Ing  recently  Increased  the  grant  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  School  of  Social  Work 
by  $3  600  to  permit  establishment  of  a  field 
work  placement  unit  at  the  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institution  at  McNeil  Island.  Also, 
negotiations  are  now  underway  with  the 
Univereity  of  Missouri  School  of  Social  Work 
to  establish  a  similar  unit  at  the  Federal  Cor- 
rectional Medical  Center  at  Springfield,  Mo. 
n.  current  activities  in  the  correctional 

AREA 


A.  Federal  probation  office  projects 
As  the  first  step  in  Implementing  a  series 
of  special  demonstration  projects  at  Federal 
probation  offices,  the  Washington  vocational 
rehabilitation    received    a    planning    grant 
m    March    19G5.     Working    In    close    coop- 
eration    with     the     Univctsity     of     Wash- 
ington and  with  personnel  from  the  Federal 
Correctional    Institution    at    McNeil    Island, 
the  State  agency  will  plan  the  series  of  nine 
projects  to  concentrate  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  at  selected  Federal  probation 
offices  across  the  Nation.    The  master  project 
and  the  Research  Control  Center  are  to  be 
located  In  Washington.     Each  of   the  eight 
satellite   projects    (locations  still  to  be  de- 
termined)   will    Include   research   objectives 
and   full    rehabilitation    services    to   proba- 
tioner, parolees,  and  release  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  respective  probation  offices. 
B.  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Man- 
power and  Training 
In  October  1964,  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  funded  a  research  application  from 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower 
and     Training.    Promulgation     of    a     Joint 
commission  was  the  major  recommendation 
to  come  out  of  the  Arden  House  Conference 
of   June    19G4    in    Harriman.    N.Y.     At    that 
conference,    top    leaders    from    public    and 
private  correctional  agencies,  from  allied  or- 
ganizations,   agencies   and   professions,   and 
from  Congress   and    the   Judiciary,   met   to 
consider  the  critical  shortage  of  competent 
professional   manpower    in    the   correctional 
field   and    to   formulate    plans  for   meeting 
these  needs.    The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  project  s\ipports  the  work  of  an  Interim 
committee  which  represents  the  61  national. 
State,  and  local  organizations  which  attend 
the    Arden    House    meeting.    Tlie    Interim 
committee  has   been  quite  active  in  recent 
months.     It  was   this  group  which  worked 
closely  with  Mrs.  Green  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  H.R.  2263.  the  Green  bill.    The 
Joint  commission   was   incorporated   In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  March  1965. 

Source:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration: Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

R.  &  D.  Projects  in  Correctional  Area 
Berman  School.  Inc.,  Freeport.  N.Y.,  J.  E. 
Slutzky.  Ph.  D.:  To  Investigate  the  contrlbu- 
t  -n  of  a  therapeutically  oriented  work-study 
program  to  the  VR  of  emotionally  disturbed 
adolescents. 

The  Children's  Village.  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.Y.. 
Morton  Zlvan,  Ph,  D.:  To  demonstrate  In  a 


day-care  setting  the  feasibility  of  effective 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  service  to  meet 
vocational  and  social  needs  of  emotionally 
disturbed  delinquent  adolescents. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Lowell  E.  Green:  To  show 
the  effectiveness  of  intensive  rehabilitation 
services  for  a  group  of  young  reformatory 
inmates  who  are  physically  handicapped, 
mentally  retarded,  and/or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  James  A.  West:  Develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  inmates  of  a  State  pen- 
itentiary. 

Youth  Research,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
Marisa  Zavallonl,  Ph.  D.:  Evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  various  types  of  treatment 
pro'jrams  for  rehabilitation  of  emotionally 
handicapped  and  delinquent  youth. 

Unlver.'Jlty  of  California,  School  of  Public 
Health.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  J.  S.  Felton,  M.D.: 
To  identify  and  study  person?lity  traits 
which  differentiate  between  alcoholic  recid- 
ivist prisoners  who  return  to  self -support- 
ing emr)lcvment  and  those  who  are  unable 
to'^attain  this  def^ree  of  rehabilitation. 

Emory  Univerraty,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Earl  D.  C. 
Briv.er,  Ph.  D.:  To  study  those  characteris- 
tics of' pri.^.oners  and  probationers  likely  to 
provide  background  data,  Insights,  and  guides 
for  the  development  of  a  more  effective  re- 
habilitation program. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  James  A.  West:  To  study 
the  rehabilitation  requirements  of  Juvenile 
delinquents  and  to  determine  the  role  of  a 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  In 
mesting  these  needs. 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  At- 
lanta, Ga..  A.  P.  Jarrell:  To  plan  and  estab- 
lish a  cooperative  rehablUtatlon  program 
with  the  Board  of  Corrections  in  Georgia. 

Communicable  Disease  Center,  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  James  Lieberman.  Ph.  D.:  To  produce  a 
film  to  demonstrate  problems  presented  by 
the  disabled  public  offender  and  possible 
mf'thcds  bv  which  prison  officials,  probation 
officers  and  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
personnel,  working  together,  might  offer  some 
significant  services  to  this  population. 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Columbia.  S.C.  T.  K.  Fowler: 
To  provide  comprehensive  and  Intensive  re- 
habilitation services  to  public  offenders,  with 
chief  emphasis  placed  on  probation  cases. 

Monteflore  Hospital.  Bronx.  N.Y.,  Michael 
Lewln  M.D.;  Hans  Abeles,  M.D.;  and  Sol 
Chaneles,  Ph  D.:  To  study  the  effectiveness 
of  a  program  of  medical  rehabilitation  com- 
prising plastic  surgery  for  facial  and  somatic 
disfigurements  and  the  removal  of  visible 
tattoos  supplemented  by  social  and  voca- 
tional services  on  the  reduction  of  chronic 
unemployment,  emotional  disturbance,  and 
recidivism  of  adult  male  and  female  correc- 
tional Inmates. 

New  York  City  Department  of  Correction, 
New  York  N.Y.,  Sol  Chaneles:  To  demon- 
strate feas'ibilUy  for  Intensive  vocational  re- 
habilitation effort  for  women  confined  for 
relatively  short  periods  of  time. 

The  Minneapolis  RehabUltatlon  Center, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Robert  A.  Walker:  To 
demonstrate  the  vocational  rehablUtatlon  po- 
tential of  parolees  from  a  State  reformatory 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  a  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  center. 

National  Council  on  Crhaie  and  Delin- 
quency, New  York.  N.Y..  Charles  Prlgmore, 
Ph.  D.:  To  plan  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training. 

Division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  State 
board  of  vocational  education.  Olympia, 
Wash..  Frank  Noren:  A  planning  study  pre- 
liminary to  determining  the  need  for,  and 


the  most  effective  means  of  providing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  Federal  offenders. 

Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies,  Washington,  D.C.,  Gladys  A.  Harri- 
son: To  study  existing  law  affecting  criminal 
law  offenders  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
orders. 

National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, Nev/  York,  N.Y.:  Formulation  of  a 
research  design  to  evaluate  group  coun.seling 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  public  offenders. 

As  of  March  1965  approximately  $900,000 
has  been  expended  by  VRA  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  In  the  correcticanl 
area. 


ESTAELlSmiENT  OF  JOINT  BIPAR- 
TISAN COMMISSION  IN  CONGRESS 
TO    STUDY    MATTERS   RELATING 
TO     THE     IMPLEMENTATION     OF 
THE     AWARD     OP     THE     BOARD 
ESTABLISHED       UNDER       PUBLIC 
LAW     83-108     TO     ARBITRATE     A 
LABOR  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  CER- 
TAIN  RAILROAD    CARRIERS   AND 
THEIR    EMPLOYERS— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  bipartisan  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
study  matters  relating  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  award  of  the  board  estab- 
lished under  Pv.blic  Law  88-108  to  arbi- 
trate a  labor  disput-e  between  certain 
railroad  carriers  and  their  employees. 
Section  7(a)  cf  that  public  law  states: 
In   making   any   award   unde;-   this   Joint 
resolution  the  arbitration  board  established 
under  section  2  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  the  effect  of  the  proposed   award  upon 
adequate  and  safe  transportation  service  to 
the  public   and   upon   the   Interests   of   the 
carrier   and   employees   affected,   giving   due 
consideration  to  the  narrowing  of  the  areas 
of    disagreement    which    has    been    acccm- 
piishcd  in  bargaining  and  mediation. 

The  policy  considerations  thus  enun- 
ciated are  very  important  to  the  na- 
tional v.ell-being,  and  it  would  seem 
timely  and  proper  for  a  bipartisan  joint 
committee  to  review  the  implementation 
of  what  constituted  tlie  first  compulsoi-y 
arbitration  statute  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress— passed.  I  might  point  out,  at 
the  urging  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  with  only  two  dissenting  vote.'-  in  the 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  latt  Presi- 
dent told  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
found,  that  passage  of  the  compulsory 
arbitration  statute,  limited  as  it  was  to 
two  issues — fireman  and  crew  consists — 
was  essential  to  security  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  transportation  services.  We 
were  told  that  the  carrier  parties  and  the 
labor  parties  to  the  dispute  had  accepted, 
with  certain  reser^-ations,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  suggestion  that  these  issues  be 
resolved  by  binding  arbitration,  but  that 
the  parties  had  been  unable  to  agree  up- 
on the  terms  and  procedure  of  an  arbi- 
tration agi'eement. 

Under  the  st4itute,  the  award  of  the 
arbitration  board  would  continue  in 
force  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  2  years 
from  the  eflecUve  date  of  the  award. 
The  expiration  date  is  March  31,  lfi66. 
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Meanwhile,  there  have  been  some  de- 
velopments which  should  concern  eveiT- 
one  in  om*  country  and  particularly  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Reports  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers and  other  press  media  that  a 
nationwide  railroad  strike  will  occur 
following  the  expiration  of  the  final  ef- 
fective date  of  the  arbitration  award. 
This  would  be  costly  to  both  labor  and 
management,  and  it  would  be  vei-y  costly 
to  the  general  public.  I  suppose  it  could 
cause  the  President  to  declare  that  the 
security  of  our  counti-y  would  again  be 
threatened,  and  this  would  be  even  more 
likely  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  still  going 
on.  I  A'ould  think  that  evei-ything  rea- 
sonable should  be  done — well  ahead  of 
the  critical  date — to  avoid  such  hard- 
ship. A  major  criticism  leveled  at  the 
administration  of  the  late  Pi-esident  was 
that  not  sufficient  concerted  effort  was 
made  soon  enough,  and  as  a  result  the 
Congress  found  itself  faced  with  an 
emergency  which  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed. A  review  of  the  implementation  of 
the  policy  declarations  of  the  Congress, 
contained  in  Public  Law  88-108.  might 
well  encourage  the  resolution  of  disputes 
which  could  lead  to  such  an  emergency 
situation. 

Reports  have  appeared  indicating  that 
nationalization  of  the  railroads  is  being 
advocated  in  certain  quarters  and  that 
this  advocacy  will  grow  if  another  emer- 
gency situation  arises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  January  23.  1965, 
issue  of  Business  Week  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  FK)int  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Unions   Switch:    "Let  UNriED  States  Run 

R.MLS" 

That's  the  suggestion  of  railway  union  ex- 
ecutives, who  for  45  years  had  opposed  na- 
tionalization. Meanwhile.  nonoperating 
unions  raise  a  new  threat  of  strike. 

The  bitter  breach  between  the  Nation's 
carriers  and  railroad  employees'  unions  wid- 
ened this  week. 

The  perennial  battles  at  the  bargaining 
table  erupted  in  a  new  strike  threat — this 
time  by  five  nonoperating  rail  unions.  At 
the  same  time.  22  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions urged  the  Government  to  take  over 
railroads — after  45  years  of  clinging  to  a 
policy  against  nationalization. 

The  unions'  call  brought  a  chorus  of  dis- 
agreement— including  opposition  from  the 
influential  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers. The  Administration  was  silent, 
congressional  leaders  critical.  Carriers  said 
the  labor  leaders  "let  their  frustration  get 
the  better  of  their  commonsense." 

But.  Just  in  case  anybody  took  it  seriously, 
the  carriers — through  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads — put  a  $26  billion  price 
tag  on  the  system. 

FREE    TO    STRIKE 

The  five  unions  involved  in  the  latest  rail 
labor  contract  fight  to  come  to  a  crisis — 
the  Railway  Clerks.  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  Telegraphers.  Signalmen,  and 
Dining  Car  Employees — are  legally  free  to 
strike  at  any  time.  Union  officials  said:  "We 
are  quite  close  to  setting  a  strike  date." 

Strike  deadlines  on  the  rails  have  come  up 
almost  on  a  timetable  for  a  year.  But  walk- 
outs have  been  banned  by  either  legal  re- 
strictions. Administration  intervention,  or 
Congress.  In  the  case  of  these  five  unions, 
legal  maneuvers  apparently  have  run  out. 


and  union  officials  said  at  midweek  that 
they  will  refuse  to  go  along  with  any  new 
appeals  for  delays. 

SECURITY    ISSUE 

Job  and  earnings  secxirity  is  the  issue  In 
the  dispute.  Involving  luiions  with  290.000 
employees.  A  December  20  deadline  was 
extended  into  tliis  month  at  administration 
urging.     Talks  broke  off  last  Friday. 

TAKEOVER    URGED 

Chiefs  of  the  22  unions  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association  deny  that  this 
latest  breakdown  In  bargaining  brought  on 
their  unanimous  vote  to  seek  nationalization 
of  the  railroad  industry.  It  has  been  very 
much  In  mind  for  some  time,  ihey  say. 

Among  others,  Charles  Luna,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  has 
been  talking  for  a  year  or  more  of  a  need  to 
nationalize  the  railroad  industry.  Other 
rail  union  leaders,  less  outspoken  about  It. 
have  been  turning  from  their  long-held  pol- 
icy against  Government  ownership  and  con- 
trol. At  the  top.  there  is  now  a  high  de- 
gree of  unanimity. 

ALTERNATE   ROUTE 

The  rail  unions,  stymied  at  negotiating 
tables,  more  and  more  are  looking  at  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of  roads 
as  a  way  to  win  the  gains  they  can't  get 
through  bargaining. 

BenPW.  Heineman,  chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  Railway,  said  in  Chi- 
cago that  the  union  executives,  "seeing  that 
their  insistence  on  excess  manpower  is  be- 
ginning to  meet  with  public  and  economic 
defeat,  hope  to  transfer  the  railroads 
to  the  Government — where  they  can  use  po- 
litical measures  to  maintain  excess  man- 
power whose  costs  would  then  be  underwrit- 
ten by  the  U.S.  Treasury." 

WORLD    WAR   I   E.XAMPLE 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  entered 
World  \Var  I,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
used  authority  given  him  by  Congress  to 
take  over  railroads.  The  unions  benefited 
from  their  treatment  by  Government  bodies. 
Memberships  rose,  and  labor  won  gains  In 
wages  and  working  conditions.  After  the 
war.  the  unions  strongly  opposed  the  return 
of  the  roads  to  private  ownership. 

They  proposed,  as  an  alternative,  that  the 
Government  purchase  the  railway  system 
and  run  It  through  a  tripartite  management 
In  which  unions  would  have  representation. 
This  proposal — the  Plumb  plan — had  little 
support  elsewhere.  Roads  were  returned  to 
private  owners  in  March  1920.  Although 
some  sentiment  for  public  ownership  lin- 
gered on.  generally  the  rail  unions  have 
been  for  private  ownership — and  against 
nationalization — since  then. 

WHY    THE    CHANCE 

G.  E.  Leighty,  president  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association,  said  RLEA 
unions  now  support  nationalization  for 
many  reasons — among  them  "the  failure  of 
the  railroads  to  give  adequate  service,  re- 
flected in  their  progressive  elimination  of 
passenger  trains,  and  the  failure  of  the  car- 
riers to  provide  adequate  equipment  and 
service  for  freight  shipments  •  •  •  and  the 
chaos  in  labor  relations." 

This  statement,  and  the  RLEA  position  to 
be  taken  formally  at  a  conference  in  Miami 
Beach  February  22,  can  be  considered  a  cul- 
mination of  a  number  of  separate  campaigns 
the  unions  have  been  conducting: 

They  have  been  fighting  the  trend  for 
railroad  mergers  as  a  threat  to  "adequate" 
transportation  in  a  period  of  economic  ex- 
pansion or  possible  national  emergency. 

They  have  consistently  opposed  cuts  In 
passenger  service  through  the  elimination  of 
stations  and  trains,  as  a  shirking  of  public 
responsibility. 

They  have  criticized  carriers  for  eliminat- 
ing thousands  of  miles  of  track.    They  con- 


tend that  railroads  now  operate  over  less 
mileage  than  In  1900,  despite  national  and 
industrial  expansion. 

And  they  have  protested  that  railroads 
have  surrendered  to  trucking  by  refusing  to 
compete  more  vigorously  for  short-haul 
freight. 

Each  of  these  arguments  has  gone  to 
Capitol  Hill — and  has  gotten  little  attention. 
Labor's  present  hope  is  that  bringing  the 
arguments  together  in  a  dramatic  demand 
for  nationalization  will  bring  the  Issues  into 
closer  focus.  The  unions'  overriding  interest 
Is.  of  course,  the  Jobs  that  would  be  saved  or 
provided  If  mergers  can  be  curbed,  passenger 
service  expanded,  and  freight  service  stepped 
up. 

INDUSTRY    POSITION 

The  Industry's  position  all  along  h.as  been 
that  railroads  provide  the  services  that  are 
financially  possible,  that  where  services  have 
been  curtailed.  It  has  been  because  demands 
have  shrunk. 

J.  E.  Wolfe,  chairman  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Conference,  gave  a  quick,  short 
answer  to  the  union's  suggestion  that 
nationalization  might  be  an  answer  to 
problems. 

"The  men  the  unions  represent  would  be 
the  hardest  hit  by  nationalization,"  he  said. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this,  I 
submit,  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  de- 
velopment, and  it  could  have  a  disastrous 
impact  on  the  economic  system  known 
as  peoples'  capitalism  which  character- 
izes the  American  way  of  life.  Let  no 
one  think  that  such  a  step  is  a  slight 
possibility.  There  is  a  dangerous  trend 
in  this  country  to  let  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment solve  every  major  problem — and  a 
good  many  minor  ones  too — affecting  our 
people  and  the  economy.  The  trend  is 
being  compounded  by  the  persistence  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  reaching 
further  and  further  into  areas  which 
bring  it  into  competition  with  private 
business.  One  would  not  have  to  stretch 
his  imagination  very  far  to  envision  a 
nationalization  of  the  railroads  followed 
by  nationalization  of  the  other  modes  of 
transportation — which  would  otherwise 
be  tryint?  to  meet  competition  from  the 
railroads  being  operated  by  the  Federal 
Govenunent — such  as  the  airlines,  bus- 
lines, motor  freight  carriers,  and  ship- 
ping industi-y.  Only  today  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  we  find  an  article  describing 
the  four-vote  margin  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  wheitjby  the  Govern- 
ment will  nationalize  the  steel  industry 
in  Great  Biitain.  Similar  action  several 
years  ago  brought  Britain  to  its  knees 
in  unemployment  and  economic  disarray, 
and  it  is  shocking  that  the  voters  there 
did  not  learn  their  lesson.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WlrsoN  Wins  Four-Vote  Victory  on  Steel 
Issue 

(By  K.irl  E.  Meyer) 

London,  May  6. — Prime  Minister  Wilson 
won  a  signal  victory  tonight  as  the  House 
of  Commons  gave  him  a  four-vote  margin  in 
the  first  round  of  his  campaign  to  national- 
ize most  of  the  British  steel  Industry. 

Labor  Party  members  were  jubilant  as  the 
vote  of  310  to  306  was  announced  after  a 
day  of  turbulent  and  often  angry  debate  on 
a  Government  white  paper  outlining  plans 
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for  acquiring  the  13  firms  that  account  for 
90  percent  of  the  country's  steel  production. 
The  totals  indicated  that  party  dissldenlB 
who  had  threatened  to  oppose  or  abstain 
wound  up  supporting  the  Government  in  a 
critical  vote  that  brought  son.e  Members 
from  the  sickbed  and  others  from  places  as 
distant  as  Fiji. 

brown   SEES  LEEWAY 

This  unity  was  partly  achieved  by  a  final 
trump  plaved  by  George  Brown,  Minister  of 
Economic  Affairs.  Intended  to  soothe  right- 
wing  Laborltes  who  oppose  nationalization. 

In  his  summation  for  the  Government 
Brown  admitted  that  there  v.as  room  for  de- 
bate on  the  best  methods  of  modernizing 
the  steel  industry  and  making  it  responsi%e 
to  national  needs. 

He  turned  to  Woodrow  Wyatt,  a  Laborlte 
who  had  spoken  awilnst  the  white  paper, 
and  said  that  the  G(Acrnment  would  be  pre- 
pared to  "listen"  ti  different  proposals  for 
reform  if  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
the  essential  need  for  public  control. 

Brown's  appeal  apparently  worked,  though 
it  raised  new  quesmons  about  how  and  when 
the  Government  \^ould  press  for  the  legisla- 
tion th.Tt  would  carry  out  the  white  paper 
proposals. 

Only  the  vote  was  an  anticlimax.  The 
debate  itself  lived  up  to  expectation  by  pro- 
viding the  exuberant  sallies  at  which  British 
parliamentarians  excel.  It  took  place  as  a 
byelectlon  was  being  held  in  Birmingham 
at  which  a  conservative,  as  expected,  was 
chosen  to  fill  a  v.acant  seat,  shaving  Wilson's 
margin  from  four  votes  to  three. 

A  Tory  said  it  was  a  "squalid  trick"  to  hold 
the  steel  debate  before  the  new  Member- 
Reginald  Evre — could  be  seated,  but  this 
brought  a  chorus  of  jeers  from  Government 
benclics. 

MACLEOD    LE.^DS    ATTACK 

The  opposition  attack  on  the  white  paper 
was  led  off  by  Iain  Macleod,  a  former  Tory 
Cabinet  minister  who  now  edits  the  weekly 
magazine  Spectator.  He  described  Govern- 
ment proposals  as  "frivolous,  disastrous,  old 
fashioned  and  irrelevant." 

Macleod  defended  the  industry's  efficiency, 
pointed  to  record  highs  of  productivity  and 
said  that  Britain  would  be  alone  among  ad- 
vanced nations  in  the  free  world  in  na- 
tionalizing steel. 

Power  Minister  Fred  Leo,  whom  Macleod 
derided  as  a  "political  pterodactyl,"  defended 
the  white  paper  by  asserting  that  the  case  for 
nationalization  was  "purely  based  on  econo- 
mic factors."  The  private  steel  companies, 
he  said,  were  fiagmcnted  into  too  many  small 
units  and  were  unable  to  compete  with  giant 
firms  in  America  and  Europe. 

IN    EVENING   CLOTHES 

These  arguments  were  repeated  more  force- 
fully by  Brown  in  his  summation  Just  before 
the  tense  House  came  to  a  vote  at  10  p.m. 
Some  Members  who  had  left  dinner  parties 
stood  in  evening  clothes  in  the  gangway  as 
Brown  fended  off  hecklers. 

After  causing  an  uproar  by  aiming  per- 
sonal gibes  at  Tory  leaders.  Brown  pointed 
to  criticism  of  Industry  production  tech- 
niques and  argued  that  the  steel  business  was 
too  Important.  In  effect,  to  be  left  only  to 
steel  executives. 

State  regulation.  Brown  said,  was  insuffi- 
cient, because  there  is  'the  worst  of  both 
worlds"  when  Government  controls  decisions 
of  an  industry  run  on  the  profit  motive. 

The  vote  followed.  With  It,  Tory  hopes 
vanished  for  bringing  down  a  Government 
that  must  bring  in  members  on  wheelchairs 
and  in  ambulances  in  order  to  preserve  its 
wafer-thin  margin. 

Yet  the  country  has  been  more  absorbed 
by  the  dr.ama  of  the  parliamentary  infight- 
ing than  by  the  substance  of  the  fight  over 
Bteel.  A  Gallup  poll  published  today  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  found  that  52  percent  of 
those  responding  felt  that  the  entire  steel 


Industry  should  be  put  in  private  hands. 
Another  16  percent  favored  nationalizing  all 
steel  firms,  while  only  14  percent  said  they 
favored  public  ownership  of  the  biggest 
firms— the  formula  the  Government  is  pro- 
posing. 

Steel  nationalization  is  more  an  article 
of  party  faith  than  popular  demand.  Four- 
teen years  ago  the  steel  Industry  was  na- 
tionalized by  the  Labor  government  headed 
by  Clement  Attlee.  It  was  denationalized 
by  the  resurgent  Tories  In  1953  and,  ever 
since,  memory  of  that  has  rankled  among 
Labor  partisans. 

This  was  forcefully  brought  home  in  the 
debate  today  when  one  Tory,  citing  the  Gall- 
up figures,  asked,  "After  all,  who  wants  na- 
tionalization of  steel?"  Labor  members  rose 
up  and  roared  back,  "We  do!    We  do!" 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  every  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  an  emergency 
w  hich  could  develop  into  nationalization 
of  the  railroads  or  any  other  segment  of 
industry,  and  a  review  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  policy  declarations  of  the 
Congress,  contained  in  Public  Law  88- 
108,  might  well  encourage  the  resolution 
of  disputes  which  could  lead  to  such  an 
emergency  situation. 

And  there  are  disputes.  Over  the  past 
year  there  have  appeared  an  increasing 
number  of  reports  of  charges  by  both 
carriers  and  brotherhoods  that  hold  the 
other  side  to  blame  for  situations  which 
could  lay  a  foundation  for  even  deeper 
trouble  later  on. 

Last  month  the  Southern  Railway 
blamed  a  strike  by  trainmen  on  the 
union's  refusal  to  voluntarily  permit  a 
management  decision  which  appears  to 
be  in- the  area  of  crew  consist. 

Competition  between  union  brother- 
hoods was  blamed  by  J.  E.  Wolfe,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Railway  Labor  Con- 
ference and  the  industry's  chief  labor- 
relations  spokesman,  for  a  threatened 
strike  last  November.  The  degree  to 
v,hich  the  award  made  under  Public  Law 
88-108  underlay  the  dispute  is  not  clear, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  at  least  in 
the  background.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  Busi- 
ness Week  for  JanuaiT  9,  1965,  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Does  Rail  Labor  Law  Need  a  New  Timetable? 
Provisions  of  current  bargaining  machinery 
are  being  scrutinized,  particularly  by  those 
v.ho  claim  that  too  much  Government  con- 
trol delays  settlements. 

Why  are  there  so  many  railroad  union 
strike  threats — and  so  few  walkouts? 

Because  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  union 
officials  sav;  the  law,  they  contend,  allows 
carriers  "to  stall  in  negotiations"  and  threats 
are  necessary  to  prod  talks  along. 

Industry  negotiators  say  a  proliferation  of 
unions  with  jealous  rivalries  Is  the  cause. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  country  has  faced 
one  rail  strike  threat  after  another  over  most 
of  the  past  2  years.  The  tlireats  arent  over. 
Three  shopcraft  unions,  seeking  contracts 
with  a  skill  differential,  may  renew  threats 
of  a  nationwide  walkout  if  they  succeed  in 
new  efforts  to  knock  out  a  restraining  order 
(Business  Week,  Jan.  2,  1965,  p.  50). 

MORE    TURMOIL 

Tlie  past  year  saw  more  strike  threats  and 
turmoil  in  the  railroad  industry  than  in  any 
of  15  previous  yeais.    James  E.  Wolfe,  chair- 


man of  the  carriers'  National  Railway  Labor 
Conference,  said  a  few  days  ago  that  "far 
too  many"  crises  in  1964  had  jolted  orderly, 
stable  labor  relations  In  the  Industry. 

"We're  the  Innocent  victims  of  dealing 
with  24  unions,"  Wolfe  said.  "We  can't 
deal  with  them  concurrently.  We  have  to 
tal-e  them  on  one  at  a  time  or  in  the  groups 
they  get  together.  Many  of  the  unions  are 
rivals  for  membership  or  jurisdiction,  or  for 
labor  prestige  and  power.  All  five  operating 
brotherhoods  are  engaged  in  raiding  wars, 
resulting  in  destructive  practices.  Their  de- 
mands are  contradictory,  not  consistent. 
They  call  strikes  to  show  their  aggressive- 
ness, hoping  to  win  something  extra  so  that 
they  can  say.  'We  got  more  than  the  others.' 
The  Industry  Is  caught  in  the  middle,  as  in 
the  shopcraft  dispute." 

Jesse  Clark,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Signalmen,  blames  the  industry's 
bargaining  problems  and  strike  threats  on 
Railway  Labor  Act  procedvures.  These  make 
delaying  tactics  possible,  he  said  In  Chicago. 
Congress  should  amend  the  law  to  set  time 
limits  on  tlie  various  steps  for  "the  disposi- 
tion of  disputes  between  carriers  and  em- 
ployees," Clark  urged.  Other  \mion  leaders 
in  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association 
say  much  the  same  thing. 


WHO    STALLS? 

There'  is  no  argument  about  the  slow 
movement  of  bargaining  tinder  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  There  is  always  lively  argument, 
though,  about  who  is  guilty  of  staUing— if 
anybody  is. 

According  to  Clark,  "The  railroads  stall  in 
negotiations  and  in  reaching  agreements — 
because  it's  to  their  financial  advantage." 
The  longer  settlements  that  raise  costs  can  be 
put  off,  he  said,  the  more  carriers  save. 

Wolfe,  however,  retorted  in  Chicago  that  it 
took  the  industry  7  years  to  win  concessions 
reducing  the  number  of  unnecessary  firemen 
in  freight  and  yard  diesel  service  and  giving 
the  roads  other  gains  against  outmoded 
working  rules.  Union  tactics  forced  hearings 
before  commissions  and  boards,  passage  of  a 
law  by  Congress  to  avert  a  crippling  strike, 
arbitration  proceedings,  and  final  negotia- 
tions leading  to  a  settlement  May  7,  1964.  on 
demands  filed  formally  on  November  2.  1959. 
and  made  informally  2  years  earlier. 

MAR-\THONS 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard  Wirtz  has  re- 
ferred to  disputes  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  as  "marathons  of  maneuver,"  and  has 
said  that  the  procedures  for  handling  the  dis- 
putes— using  a  considerable  amount  of  im- 
provisation— aren't  "wholly  satisfactory  or 
elficlent." 

There  is  growing  agreement  with  this  even 
though  the  recurring  strike  threats  cause 
national  jitters  more  than  real  inconvenience. 
Worries  about  the  procedures  for  handling 
rail  disputes  persist  although  1964  settle- 
ments promise  several  years  cf  peace  on 
wages.  New  reasons  for  concern  are  on  the 
horizon : 

The  arbitration  award  vinder  which  roads 
began  laying  off  some  firemen  and  otherwise 
reducing  train  crews  expires  next  year  and 
unions  already  have  said  that  they  intend  to 
demand  that  firemen  and  other  crewmen  be 
rehired. 

There  are  signs  that  the  brotherhoods'  bar- 
gaining front  Is  splintering,  and  that  the  fu- 
ture will  see  more  rivalry  and  competition 
between  the  unions — not  less. 

The  new  developments  are  being  watched 
closely.  Meanwhile,  present  Railway  Labor 
Act  provisions  are  under  scrutiny,  particu- 
larly by  those  who  contend  that  too  much 
Government  control  impedes  bargaining. 

TWO    STUDIES 

Two  academic  studies  of  rail  bargaining 
came  up  with  similar  conclusions:  Under  ex- 
isting law,  rail  unions  can  threaten  walk- 
outs—but  do    not    have    much    freedom    to 
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strike.  Government  and  public  uptniou  are 
strongly  opposed  to  interference  with  rail 
service.  The  union's  freedom  to  strii..  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  public  Interest. 

Every  step  in  bargainliag  t;ikes  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  Government 
won't  allow  a  national  rail  strike  to  go  on 
beyond  a  few  hours. 

There  is  little  real  bargaining  before  a 
Presidential  board  is  appointed  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  according  to  Prof.  Herbert 
R.  Northrup.  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vanL-^s  Wharton  School.  Presidential  fact- 
finders complained  of  this  in  1961  and  again 
last  year,  sharply  criticizing  the  parties' 
"failure  to  meet  problems  •  *  »  without  in- 
voking the  aid  of  outsiders." 

Tlie  absence  of  real  bargaining  before  a 
board  is  named  insures  the  appointment  of 
a  large  number  of  boards,  according  to 
Northrup.  The  frequency  of  boards  lessens 
their  effectiveness  'in  making  public  opin- 
ion an  effective  enforcement  measure."  And, 
he  said,  the  delay  in  real  bargaining  until 
after  the  boards  report  "creates  the  actual 
emergency — if  such  can  occur — after  the 
emergency  board  has  reported  and  is  ready  to 
bow  out"  rather  than  before,  when  Railway 
Labor  Act  procedures  are  operative. 

Northrup  believes  "reform  is  in  order," 
perhaps  the  substitution  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration (something  neither  side  wants)  for 
emergency  board  procedures,  now  accepted 
as  a  railroad  bargaining  way  of  life. 

Prof.  Jacob  J.  Kaufman,  of  Pennsylvania 
Sta-.e  University,  also  suggests  that  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act's  "cumbersome  and  ineffec- 
tive" procedures  should  be  changed.  Kauf- 
man would  leave  "vexing  problems"  to  bar- 
gaining on  individual  railroads,  taking  the 
issues  otJt  of  national  negotiations  and  re- 
storing the  possibility  of  strikes  without  "the 
impact  of  a  national  strike"  as  a  way  of 
prodding  the  parties  into  meaningful  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  union 
charges  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
separated  out  too  many  firemen — help- 
ers— with  the  result  that  a  few  months 
later  they  hired  new  ones  instead  of 
those  who  had  been  separated.  Subse- 
quently, I  understand,  this  was  rectified: 
but  much  friction  was  caused  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  Additionally, 
there  are  charges  that  with  too  few  fire- 
men— helpers — available,  trainmen  have 
had  to  perform  additional  duties  con- 
trary to  the  ai'bitration  award.  Also 
that  subsequent  interpretations  by  the 
reconvened  Board  of  Arbitration  were 
ignored  by  the  railroad  regarding  the 
separation  of  firemen — helpers — having 
over  2  years'  sei-vice. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  charges  is 
that  the  railroad  has  failed  to  pay  sep- 
aration allowances  according  to  inter- 
pretations by  the  reconvened  Arbitration 
Board. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Congress  could, 
by  having  a  joint  committee  look  into 
the  implementation  of  Public  Law  88- 
108,  avoid  many  of  the  charges  and 
countercharges,  the  volume  of  which 
seems  to  be  increasing.  Hardships  to 
families  which  may  have  arisen  due  to 
misintei-pretation  of  the  Arbitration 
Board's  rulings  and  interpretations 
should  most  certainly  be  avoided. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
not  such  an  optimist  as  to  think  that 
all  manner  and  type  of  disputes  can  be 
looked  into,  let  alone  cleared  up,  by  the 
e.stablishment  of  such  a  committee. 
Some  undoubtedly  can  be.  What  is  even 
more  important  is  that  the  Congi'ess  can 


and  should  see  to  it  that  the  policies 
underlying  the  laws  we  have  passed  are 
in  fact  carried  out — policies  affecting  the 
economic  well-being  and  security  of  our 
country,  which  depends  so  greatly  on  our 
railroads.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  this. 
Delay  until  March  31.  1966,  could  cause 
irreparable  hardship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  78)  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress to  study  matters  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  the  award  of  the 
board  established  under  Public  Law  88- 
108  to  arbitrate  a  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  their  em- 
ployees, introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireJ  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
so-called  poll  watcher  amendment  No. 
167.  submitted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  FongI  to  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  voting  rights  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  move,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.),  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  May  10,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  7,  1965: 
National  Capftal  Transportation  Agency 

Walter  J.  McCarter,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency. 

The  Judiciary 
Donald  Frank  Turner,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Wil- 
liam H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  resigned. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Justin  J.  Mahoney.  of  New  York,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is 
now  serving  in  this  office  under  an  appoint- 
"ment  which  expires  May  5,  1965. 

William  T.  Thurman,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  H?  is  now  serving  in  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expires 
May  5,  1965. 

Joseph  P.  Kinneary.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving 
in  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expires  May  15,  1965. 


Lawrence  M.  Henry,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving 
in  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expires  May   1,   1965. 

State  Department  -' 

John  M.  Leddy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  William  R. 
Tyler.  

WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  7,  1965: 
Postmaster 

I  withdraw  the  nomination  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  29,  1965,  of  Lottie  G. 
Moore  to  be  postmaster  at  Durbin,  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
Senate  M^y  7. 1965: 

Department  of  Agricitlture 

John  A.  Schnittker,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Securities    and    Exchange    Commission 
Hugh  F.  Owens,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June  5, 
1970. 

>■  ^m^         ■■ 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  M.\y  10,  196.") 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  this  verse  of  Scripture:  Isaiah 
58:  14:  Then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself 
in  the  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  we  worship  and  adore 
Thee  as  the  Lord  of  life  and  light,  who 
alone  can  enable  us  to  rise  above  all  con- 
fusions and  contradictions  and  rescue  us 
from  the  trials  and  tribulations  which  so 
frequently  beset  us. 

We  rejoice  that  in  our  loneliness  Thou 
dost  walk  with  us,  setting  us  free  from 
weariness  and  fear,  and  girding  us  with 
power  to  remain  unitedly  steadfast  and 
faithful. 

May  we  understand  that  the  fact  of 
our  human  solidarity  has  never  been 
more  deeply  felt  or  resolutely  proclaimed 
than  it  is  today. 

If  our  civilization  and  democracy  are 
to  remain,  then  we  must  seek  to  organize 
society  into  a  fellowship  of  friendship  and 
fraternity,  of  good  will,  and  charity. 

Wilt  Thou  send  us  into  the  crowded 
ways  of  life  with  hearts  of  compassion 
and  concern  and  may  the  members  of 
the  human  family  live  together  in  honor 
and  peace. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of    the    proceedings   of 
Thursday,  May  6,  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that   the   Senate   had    passed   without 
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amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  7064.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  1796.  An  axjt  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  disaster  victims. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HON.  CARL  ALBERT 


Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  for  the  pleasure  of  making  a 
very  happy  announcement.  I  should 
hse  to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  today  is  the  birthday  of  our  beloved 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Carl  Albert.  I  want  to  join 
In  wishing  him  happy  returns  of  the  day 
and  express  the  hope  that  he  will  be  here 
vith  us  many  more  years  for  his  very 
distinguished  and  useful  service. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Till  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.     I  yield  to   the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nay  I  join  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  in  wishing  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Carl  Albert, 
our  very  best  wishes  on  this  birthday  an- 
niversary. We,  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
are  proud  to  work  with  him.  We  are 
proud  of  the  record  that  he  has  made  in 
the  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States.  Carl 
Albert  is  a  real  gentleman,  an  outstand- 
ing leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  I 
am  very  proud  and  honored  to  call  him  a 
friend.  He  has  our  warmest  regards 
and  best  wishes.  We  hope  he  has  many 
more  years  of  good  health,  happiness, 
and  success. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  second  what  our  very  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  said  about 
Carl  Albert.  I  have  worked  with  Carl 
Albert  through  the  years  that  we  have 
been  here  together.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest,  finest,  and  most  distinguished 
gentleman  I  have  known  in  my  lifetime, 
always  cooperative  and  always  under- 
standing. I  wish  for  him  many  happy 
years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 

I  would  be  amiss  in  the  sentiment  of 


friendship  and  of  appreciation  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  heart  and  brain  in  a 
colleague  if  I  did  not  join  in  these  happy 
birthday  greetings  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.     I  have  never  known 
a  more   remarkable   person  than   Carl 
Albert.      Every    day,    since   the    tragic 
death  of  Mr.  Sam  called  him  to  leader- 
ship, his  stature  has  grown,  and  I  am 
making  a  statement  with  which  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  disagree  when  I  say  he 
is  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as 
one  of  the  alltime  legislative  giants  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.    I  predict  for 
our    beloved    and    dedicated    majority 
leader  a  future  of  ever-expanding  bril- 
liance in  the  service  of  our  counti-y  and 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  join  today  in  extending 
birthday  greetings  to  Oklahoma's  most 
famous  legislator,  our  beloved  and  able 
majority  leader,  Carl  Albert. 

Very  few  men  in  Washington  bear  a 
heavier  load  of  responsibility  than  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  McAlester, 
and  certainly  no  one  shoulders  his  re- 
sponsibility with  greater  ability,  serious- 
ness of  purpose,  and  genuine  humility. 
Carl  Albert  has  grown  in  stature  and 
following  with  every  passing  year  of  his 
remarkable  public  career,  and  his  con- 
tribution to  responsible  and  effective  leg- 
islative action  is  acknowledged  by  all 
observers  of  the  Washington  scene. 

Every  Oklahoman  is  proud  to  salute 
this  outstanding  Sooner  on  his  birth- 
day, and  I  am  confident  every  Member 
of  this  body  joins  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  celebrate  happy  birthdays  for  Carl 
Albert  for  many  years  to  come. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml*.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  TeagueI  has 
advised  that  he  will  call  up  under  unani- 
mous-consent request  tomorrow  three 
bills  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs;  namely,  H.R. 
225,  providing  statutory  authority  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  assist  the 
President  in  his  program  of  honoring  the 
memory  of  deceased  veterans  by  means 
of  an  appropriate  certificate  to  be  sent 
to  the  next  of  kin  or  other  close  relative 
or  friend.  This  memorial  certificate  pro- 
gram is  now  in  operation,  and  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  place  it  on  a  permanent 
basis;  H.R.  2414,  authorizing  convey- 
ance, without  consideration,  of  approxi- 
mately 47  acres  of  land  situated  in  the 


reservation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  to  that 
city;  and  H.R.  4421,  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  con- 
vey to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  with- 
out monetary  consideration,  for  park 
and  recreational  purposes,  approximately 
27  acres  of  land,  a  portion  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  reservation  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Center,  Chey- 
enne.   

EXPANDING    AUTHORITY    OF    THE 
CANAL    ZONE    GOVERNMENT    TO 
SETTLE  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
Mr.    BONNER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ack 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  720)   to  ex- 
pand the  authoa-ity  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  to  settle  claims  not  cogni- 
zable under  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  720 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 271  of  title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code  (76A 
Stat.  22),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  271.  Claims  arising  from  civil  government 

"(a)  The  Governor,  or  his  designee,  may 
adjust  and  pay  claims  for  injury  to,  or  loss 
of,  property  or  personal  injury  or  death  aris- 
ing from  the  activities  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government. 

"(b)  An  award  made  to  a  claimant  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  payable  out  of 
any  moneys  appropriated  for  or  made  avail- 
able to  the  Canal  Zone  Government.  The 
acceptance  by  the  claimant  of  the  award 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  the  claimant, 
and  shall  constitute  a  complete  release  by 
him  of  his  claim  against  the  United  States, 
except  that  the  Governor  may  make  an  in- 
terim partial  award  for  humanitarian  or 
compassionate  reasons  in  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  tort 
claims  cognizable  under  section  1346(b)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  TRANSFER  OF  CER- 
TAIN CANAL  ZONE  PRISONERS  TO 
CUSTODY  OF  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  724)  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  certain  Canal 
Zone  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
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There  beins  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foTteu's: 

H.R.  724 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5003  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  addiog  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  term  'State'  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion includes  any  State,  territory,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  and  the  Canal 
Zone." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6503 
of  title  6,  Canal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  section"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  of  this  section". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5.  delete  "  '(b)".  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "  '(d)  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REGULATING  ARCHEOLOGICAL  EX- 
PLORATION IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4523)  to  regu- 
late archeological  exploration  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4528 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  2 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  approved  October  18, 
1962  (76A  Stat.  1 ) ,  Is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  chapter  54  embracing  sec- 
tions 741  to  747.  and  reading  as  follows: 

"CH.\?Tai    5-J— .\RCHEOLOGICAL    EXPLOR.\TTON 

"Sec. 

"741.  Archeological  exploration  declared  sub- 
ject to  regulation. 
"742.  Unauthorized     archeological     activity 

prohibited. 
"743.  Permits  authorized. 
"744.  Regulations  authorized. 
"745.  Receiving  items  Illegally  obtained. 
"746.  Seizure    of    items    illegally    obtained; 

forfeiture. 
"747.  Punishment  of  violations. 
"I  741.  Archeological     exploration     declared 
subject  to  regulation 

"In  order  to  preserve  as  a  public  heritage 
all  items  of  prehistorlcal  and  historical  value 
and  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  sudh  items, 
archeological  exploration  in  all  lands  and 
waters  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  hereby  made  sub- 
ject to  regulation  in  the  public  interest. 
•■§  742.  Unauthorized  archeological  activity 
prohibited 

"No  person  shall  excavate,  explore,  injure, 
destroy,  or  appropriate  any  prehistoric  or 
historic  ruin,  site,  wreck,  or  other  thing  of 
prehlEtorlcal  or  historical  value  except  as 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  the  regulations  prescribed  hereunder. 


"I  743.  Permits  authorized 

"Except  as  to  military  or  naval  reserva- 
tions, the  Governor  is  authorized  to  issue 
permits  for — 

"(1)  the  exploration  for,  or  of,  ruins,  sites, 
WTecks.  objects,  or  other  things  of  prehis- 
torlcal or  historical  value; 

"(2)  the  excavation  of  archeological  or 
historical  rviins  or  sites;  and 

"(3)  the  gathering  or  salvage  of  objects  or 
things  of  prehistorlcal  or  historical  value 
to  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges, 
or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational 
institutions  or  societies  In  the  United  States 
or  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  to  their  duly 
authorized  agents.  The  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  or  his  designee  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  permits  covering  lands 
&nd  waters  within  military  or  naval  reserva- 
tions. 

"5  744.  Regulations  authorized 

"The  President  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"§  745.  Receiving  items  illegally  obtained 

"Whoever  receives,  transports,  conceals, 
stores,  barters,  buys,  sells,  or  disposes  of  any 
object,  article,  or  thing  of  prehistorlcal  or 
historical  value,  knowing  or  having  cause  to 
believe  the  same  to  have  been  obtained  or 
taken  without  a  permit,  or  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  a  permit,  or  otherwise  contrary  to 
this  chapter  or  the  regulations  prescribed 
hereunder,  shall  be  punishable  as  provided  In 
section  747  of  this  title. 

"§  746.  Seizure   of   items   Illegally   obtained; 
forfeiture 

"Any  object,  article,  or  thing  of  prehis- 
torlcal or  historical  value  taken,  removed,  or 
appropriated  without  a  permit,  or  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  a  permit,  or  taken,  removed, 
or  appropriated  in  a  manner  otherwise  con- 
trary to  this  chapter  or  the  regulations  irsued 
hereunder,  may  be  seized  whenever  and  wher- 
ever lawfully  found  by  any  person  authorized 
to  enforce  this  chapter  or  the  regulations 
prescribed  hereunder.  Upon  conviction  of 
the  offender  or  upon  Judgment  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  Zone  that  the  property  was  taken,  re- 
moved, or  appropriated  without  lawful  au- 
thority, the  property  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  and  disposed  of  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  regulations  authorized  here- 
under, even  though,  when  seized,  the  prop- 
erty may  have  been  In  the  possession  or  cus- 
tody of  an  innocent  holder  or  purchaser.  In 
Instances  In  which  the  oSender  cannot  be 
charged  because  abcent  from  the  jurisdiction 
or  from  any  other  cause,  and  In  Instances  In 
which  the  taking  of  the  property,  though  un- 
authorized, occurred  under  circumstances  not 
constituting  a  crime,  the  United  States  at- 
torney shall  bring  the  matter  before  the  dis- 
trict court  by  special  petition  seeking  a  Judg- 
ment of  forfeiture  of  the  property,  giving 
notice  by  publication  of  the  right  of  any 
person  claiming  an  Interest  In  the  property 
to  oppose  the  petition. 
"§  747.  Punishment  of  violations 

"Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter,  or  of  the  regulations  Issued 
hereunder,  shall  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment in  jail  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by 
both." 

Sec.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  2,  title 
2,  Cinal  Zone  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  Item: 

"54.  Archeological  exploration 741". 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GRANTING    INCREASED    BENEFITS 
TO    PERSONS     RECEIVING    CASH 
RELIEF      UNDER      THE      PANAAIA 
CANAL  CASH  RELIEF  ACT  AND  EX- 
TENDING CASH  RELIEF  BENEFITS 
TO  WIDOWS  OP  RECIPIENTS 
Mr.    BONNER.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5990)  to  grant 
increased  benefits  to  persons  receiving 
cash   relief   under   the   Panama  Canal 
Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8,  1937,  and  to 
extend  cash  relief  benefits  to  widows  of 
recipients,   and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner!  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
there  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  this  legislation? 
Mr.  BONNER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  not  Indi- 
rectly result  in  an  Increased  cost  in  that 
the  retirement  benefits  will  be  paid  out 
of  revenue  from  the  operation  of  the 
Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  BONNER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  augment  pay- 
ments for  the  operation  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  then  this  would  result  in  no  cost 
even  in  that  event? 

Mr.  BONNER.  That  has  never  been 
necessary.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
will  be  necessary.  With  the  receipts  and 
the  expectation  of  an  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  the  canal,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  that  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5990 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion 181(b)  of  title  2.  Canal  Zone  Code,  ap- 
proved October  18.  1962  (76A  Stat.  20),  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  An  additional  amount  of  $20  per 
month  shall  be  paid  to  each  person  who  re- 
ceives payment  of  cash  relief  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  shall  be  allowed 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  contain*"^ 
therein." 

Sec.  2.  Section  181  of  title  2.  Canal  Zone 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  new 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  by  amending 
the  existing  subsection  (c)  and  relettering  It 
as  subsection  (e),  the  three  subsections  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may 
pay  cash  relief  to  the  widow  of  any  former 
employee  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  who, 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  receives  or  has 
received  cash  relief  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  under  the  Act  of  July  8,  1937. 
The  term  'widow'  as  used  in  this  section 
Includes  only  the  following: 

"(1)  A  woman  legally  married  to  such  em- 
ployee at  the  time  of  his  termination  for 
disability  and  at  his  death;  or 
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••(2)  A  woman  who,  although  not  legally 
mirried  to  such  former  employee  at  the  time 
nf  his  termination,  had  resided  continuously 
with  him  for  at  least  five  years  immediately 
*  ceding  the  employee's  termination  under 
such  circumstances  as  would  at  common  law- 
make  the  relationship  a  valid  marriage  and 
who  continued  to  reside  with  him  until  his 
death. 

Cash  relief  granted  to  such  widows  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  rate 
at  which  cash  relief,  inclusive  of  any  addi- 
tional payment  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  would  be  payable  to  the  former  em- 
Tjiove  were  he  then  alive. 

""(d)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  is 
authorized  to  conduct  an  assistance  program 
for  the  benefit  of  former  employees  and  their 
widows  who  receive  cash  relief  under  this 
section.  Such  assistance  may  include  medi- 
cal and  nursing  services  In  the  recipients- 
home  medicine,  artificial  limbs,  eye  glasses, 
outpatient  treatment,  and  the  repackaging 
and  distribution  of  donated  food  and  sup- 
plies such  as  those  obtained  from  the  Co- 
operative for  American  Remittances  to 
Europe  organization.  The  funds  appropri- 
ated for  this  assistance  program  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  Effective  October  5,  1958,  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  applies  to  those 
classes  of  employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
who  would  have  been  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  cash  relief  program  if 
their  services  had  been  terminated  by  reason 
of  disability  prior  to  that  date." 

Sec  3.  This  Act  shall  Wke  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  that  in 
which  it  is  enacted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  TO 
CARRY  OUT  ITS  FUNCTIONS  UN- 
DER THE  ACT  OF  JULY  2,  1940 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7059)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat. 
724:  20  U.S.C.  79-79e) .  to  authorize  such 
appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution as  are  necessary  in  carrying  out 


of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3,  effec- 
tive July  16,  1946   (60  Stat.  1101;  20  U.S.C. 
section    79b (f)),    is    amended    to    read    as     ■ 
follows: 

"(g)  include  in  its  annual  report  of  its 
operations  to  Congress  a  statement  of  activ- 
ities and  operations  during  the  preceding 
year." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
thir,  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  of 
July  2,  1940,  established  the  Canal  Zone 
biological  area  as  an  independent  Gov- 
ernment entity  with  its  own  board  of 
trustees  and  an  annual  appropriations 
limitation  of  SIO.OOO.    In  1946,  the  func- 
tions and  authority  of  the  independent 
board  v.ere  transferred  as  a  whole  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3,  and  the  Canal  Zone  bio- 
logical area  became  an  integral  part  of 
and  an  important  center  for  the  Smith- 
sonian's  programs   in   tropical   biology. 
Although  it  was  not  the  intent  or  effect 
of  this  transfer  to  place  a  $10,000  limi- 
tation on  the  Smithsonian's  expenditures 
for  tropical  biology,  it  was  not  possible, 
using  the  Reorganization  Act  power,  to 
remove  this  inappropriate  portion  of  the 
original  legislation.     Consequently  this 
legislation  introduced  in  the  Congress  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  is 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
this  limitation  and  making  clear  that 
the  appropriations  authority  for  Smith- 
sonian activities  associated  with  Barro 
Colorado  Island  is  the  same  basic  au- 
thority   tmderlying    appropriations    for 
other     longstanding     Smithsonian     re- 
search programs. 

The  passage  of  such  legislation  at  this 
time  is  desirable  in  view  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's plans  to  establish  an  admm- 
istrative  imit  to  be  known  as  the  Insti- 
tute of  Tropical  Biology,  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  coordinate  and  extend 
the  research  opportunities  now  afforded 


Canal   Zone    biological    area   appropriations 
and  trust  fund  expenditures,  1950-66 
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1  Estiinatwl. 
Canal  Zone  biological  area,  fiscal  year  1965 

Current 
annual 
salary 

NM-14  (director) *!!' JZ^ 

NM-12  (plant  taxonomist) ivi 

NM-12  (zoologist) J?"  1-n 

NM-11  (administrative  officer) ll.iia 

NM-7  ( administrative  assistant ) .--  6,  050 

NM-4  ( wildlife  technician ) 4,  410 

NM-4  (Clerk  typist) t'lll 

NM-3  (game  warden) %' tVi 

NM-3  (game  warden) lfX% 

NM-3  (Wildlife  technician) ^.  ^^' 

MS-8  (foreman) 6.  /8l 

M-11  (electrician) IniX 

M-10  (launch  opera  tor) e' ni^ 

M-10  (launch  operator) 5,  013 

M-8    (cook) 3.16 

M-8    (cook) 3,286 

M-7  (carpenter) ^- ;°° 

M-5  (helper) 


2,  163 


Total  salary 113,603 

(Key:  NM=Nonmanual  equivalent  to 
general  schedule;  M  =  Manual  equivalent  to 
wage;  MS  =  Manual  supervisor.) 

(Note. — Overtime,  holiday,  part  time  and 
temporary  employment,  and  certain  other 
premium  pay  differentials  are  not  included.) 

Personnel  compensation  (11) $119,000 

Personnel  benefits  (12) 

Travel  and  transportation  of  per- 


8.000 


tu  functions  under  said  act.  and  for  other    by  the  yarious  Smithsonian  programs  m     ^^f^^,;—rr^^-lii^:::::       2. 


purposes,   and   as.  for   its  Inunediate    t™P^-.^^'°S^,'^tS.  'l^ifS? 


6,000 
000 


consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
__  H.R.  7059 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  mid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  Stat.  725; 
20  U.S.C.  79e),  is  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually,  from  money  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  this  Act  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  laboratory  or  other 
facilities  provided  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(g)  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1940  (54  Stat.  725) ,  as  modified  by  section  801 


sonian's  efforts  to  respond  with  greater 
effectiveness  and  economy  to  its  tradi- 
tional obligations  in  field  biology  in  the 
New  World  tropics,  can  thus  move  for- 
ward without  any  possible  question  as  to 
its  appropriations  authority  which  might 
arise  from  a  misconception  of  this 
earlier  legislation  framed  in  a  more  lim- 
ited context. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  proper  to  advise 
the  House  regarding  a  breakdown  of  ap- 
propriations and  trust  fund  expenditures 
of  1950  to  1966  and  also  a  breakdown  of 
current  year  budget  showing  the  various 
objects  of  expenditure.  Both  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  I  mge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  7059. 


Rent,    communications,    and    util- 
ities   ■*■  °" 

Other  services  (25) 3.000 

Supplies  and  materials  (26) 12. 000 

Equipment  (31) ^•""° 

Total 159,  000 


AUTHORIZING    PRINTING    OF    AD- 
DENDUM   TO    REPORT    OF    44TH 
NATIONAL       CONVENTION,       DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  resolution  tH.  Res. 
257)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  corisid- 
eration. 

H.  Res.  257 
Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  an 
addendum  to  House  Document  Numbered  39. 
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rigiity-nlntli  Congress  (the  Report  of  the 
Forty -fourth  National  Convention.  Disabled 
American  Veterans),  the  following  matter 
relating  to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans: 
(11  financial  statements  and  supplemental 
schedules  for  the  year  ended  December  31. 
1003.  and  accountants  opinion;  and  (2> 
financial  statements  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1964.  and  accountants  opinion. 

Sec.  2.  The  number  of  copies  of  the  adden- 
dum printed  pursuant  to  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution  and  the  distribution 
thereof  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
House  Document  Numbered  39.  Eighty-ninth 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  a  day  or  so  ago,  a 
Member  of  the  House  who  is  knowledge- 
able on  the  subject  of  the  costs  of  print- 
ing told  me  that  we  are  spending  for 
our  printing  at  the  annual  rate  of  about 
S5  miljion.  He  says  this  printing  bill  is 
increasing  steadily.  It  would  be  ^my 
hope,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
resolutions  that  are  to  be  considered 
this  morning,  but  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  gentleman  and  his  subcom- 
mittee would  scrutinize  very  carefully  all 
bills  that  pertain  to  printing  that  come 
before  his  subcommittee  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments,  that  the  bills  that  come  to  the 
floor  are  not  by  any  means  all  the  bills 
that  come  before  the  subcommittee  and 
the  fvill  committee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  175.  OF 
THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  289  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  289 

Resoh-ed.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  House  Report  Num- 
bered 175.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  January  1965  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  With  Minority  and 
Additional  views". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
A  REVISED  EDITION  OF  'THE 
CAPITOL" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 364  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  364 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  with  illustra- 
tions, a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol": 
and  that  four  hiuidred  and  si.xty-nine  thou- 
sand additional  copies  shall  be  printed,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  tiie  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  thirty  thousand  copies 
siKill  be  for  the  use  ol  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  POCKET-SIZED  EDI- 
TION OP  'THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA" AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 383  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  383 

Resolved  by  ti^e  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  conc^irring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  (pocket-sized  edition),  as 
revised  and  reprinted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  "Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: and  that  there  shall  be  printed  sixty- 
four  thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document,  of  which  forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
twenty  thousan#six  hundred  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  Such  copies  shall 
be  prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty 
da>-3.  after  which  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and  House 
document  rooms. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  lln«  2.  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  through  the  word  "Welfare" 
on  line  6,  and  Insert  the  following:  "That 
there  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America',  as  amended  (pocket-sized  edi- 
tion) ;". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  AIDS 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS—SUPPLEMENT, JANUARY 
4,  1965" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 27  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 


printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  sixty  thousand 
additional  copies  of  Its  committee  print  of 
the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "C.italog  of  Federal  Aids  to  State  and 
Local  Governments — Supplement.  January  4, 
1965",  a  study  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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REPRINTING  OF  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
103,  88TH  CONGRESS.  ENTITLED 
"Plow  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  165 )  authorizing  reprinting  of  House 
Document  103  of  the  88th  Congress,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Con. 
Res.  165)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  reprinting  of  House  Document 
Numbered  103  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress", do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  out  all  after 
"printed"  down  to  and  Including  "Room." 
In  line  12  and  Insert  "one  hundred  slxty- 
ihfee  thousand  additional  copies  of  such 
document,  of  which  one  hundred  thirty-two 
thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  thirty-one  thousand 
shall  be  for  the  u.se  of  the  Senate. 

"Sec.  2  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days,  after  which  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
Document  Rooms." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HEALTH      RESEARCH      FACILITIES 
AMENDMENTS   OP   1965 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  355  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  355 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2984)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  provisions  for  construction  of  health 
research  facilities  by  extending  the  expira- 
tion date  thereof  and  providing  increased 
support  for  the  program,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretaries  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
for   other  purposes.    After   general   debate. 


orhich  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
rontinue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
pQually  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
rommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under' the  five-minute  rule.     It  shaU  be  in 
rrder  to  consider  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the-  Committee  on  Inter- 
ctate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now  in  the  bill 
and  such    substitute    for    the    purpose    of 
amendment  shall   be   considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.     At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
'-amendments  adopted  in  the  Committne  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute.   The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening   motion    except    one    motion    to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Smith],  and  to  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution     355 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  2984, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  provisions  for  construction   of 
health  research  facilities  by  extending 
the  expiration  date  thereof  and  provid- 
ing increased  support  for  the  program, 
to  authorize  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
taries in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  general  debate,  mak- 
ing it  in  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
amendment  now  in  the  bill,  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  as  an  original  bill. 

The  present  health  research  facilities 
program  was  initially  authorized  in 
1956,  and  provided  an  authorization  of 
$30  million  annually  for  matching 
grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs 
of  construction  of  health  research  facili- 
ties. 

When  the  program  was  initially  au- 
thorized, total  national  expenditures  for 
medical  and  health-related  research 
were  slightly  over  S300  million,  as  con- 
trasted with  $1.7  billion  in  1964.  The 
demand,  in  tenms  of  approved  applica- 
tions for  health  research  facilities  con- 
struction has  always  exceeded  the  funds 
available.  Present  estimates  are  that 
the  backlog  of  approved  but  unfunded 
health  research  facilities  applications 
exceeds  $80  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965. 

Under  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963.  construc- 
tion assistance  is  limited  to  facilities  for 
the  teaching  of  students;  however,  re- 
search facilities  are  an  essential  and  in- 
tegral part  of  any  medical,  dental,  or 
health  professions  school.     The  expan- 
sion of  medical  education  requires  an 
expansion  of  research  facilities,  for  with- 
out these  facilities  a  new  school  cannot 
attract  the  faculty  for  the  instruction 
and  inspiration  of  high-caliber  students. 
Other  demands  for  new  research  fa- 
cilities arise  out  of  the  rapid  changes 
taking  place  in  the  nature  of  medical  re- 
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search.  Modern  methods  of  research 
can  bring  to  bear  the  full  array  of  new 
techniques  but  these  techniques  often 
require  more  sophisticated  instrumen- 
tation, .and  often  involve  higher  stand- 
ards of  air  conditioning  and  more  precise 
environmental  control. 

The  cost  of  meeting  these  needs  is  far 
outweighed  by  the  cost  to  the  health  of 
the  American  people  of  impeding  .the 
progress  of  medical  research  through  in- 
adequate facilities.    The  continuation  of 
this  program  is  a  minimal  and  essential 
step  which  must  be  taken  to  insure  the 
continued  progress  of  medical  research. 
H.R.  2984  would  extend  the  present 
program  for  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities  for  3  additional  years, 
with  an  authorization  of  $280  million  m 
the  aggregate  for  matching  grants  for 
such  facilities,  in  lieu  of  the  existing  S50 
million  annual  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion;   provide   a   3-year   authorization, 
with  a  ceiling  of  $43  million,  for  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  enter  into  research 
contracts  in  lieu  of  the  existing  authori- 
zations contained  annually  in  appropri- 
ation acts;   and  authorize  three   addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  355. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Pepper]  in  my  opinion  has  very 
ably  explained  the  rule  and  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  I  agree  with  his  statements 
and  ask  to  be  associated  with  them. 

May  I  simply  add  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  bill  is  here  at  the 
request  of  the  administration.  They 
originally  asked  for  what  might  be  called 
an  open-end,  no  time  limit  on  the  ex- 
tension. The  committee  in  its  wisdom 
felt  that  the  Congress  should  review  the 
program  periodically  and  accordingly 
have  placed  a  3 -year  time  limit  on  the 
extension. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  provided 
in  the  bill  will  be  slightly  in  excess  of 
$409  million  over  the  3-year  fiscal  period 
1966  through  1968.    An  aggregate  of  $280 
million  in  appropriations  is  authorized 
for   health  research  facilities.     Forty- 
three  million  dollars  annually  is  author- 
ized for  the  contiiiuation  of  contract  fa- 
cilities.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  associated  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  Secretaries  will  be 
minimal.      The    testimony    before    the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  will  be  three  additional  Secre- 
taries.   These  individuals  presently  exist 
and  are  operating.    The  main  purpose 
of  the  provision  is  that  in  holding  various 
conferences  and  attending  meetings  and 
the  like,  if  they  had  this  authority  their 
word  might  be  more  strongly  accepted 
than  if  they  were  merely  individuals  in 
the  Department.    They  state  that  it  will 
not  cost  too  much  additional  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any  ob- 
jection to  the  rule.  In  fact,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  bill,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  the  C409  million  is  in  addi- 
tion to  present  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  is  a  part  of  the  appropriation 
that  was  approved  by  the  House  a  few 
days  ago? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  would  as- 
sume that  it  is  part  of  the  appropriations 
being  made.  The  report  states  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  programs  provided  in 
the  program  is  $409  million  for  the  3 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is,  would 
this  be  additional  to  the  amoimt  since 
this  represents  new  legislation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris]  would  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkamsas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  it  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  a  new  authorization. 
The  bill  extends  two  present  programs 
that  have  been  in  existence  for  some 
time  and  that  in  my  judgment  and  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  have  proved 
their  worth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  the  $409  million, 
as  stated  in  the  report,  will  not  be  addi- 
tional to  present  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  v.'ill  be  absorbed  by  present 
appropriations?  Is  this  what  I  un- 
derstand from  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  I  did  not  intend  to 
leave  that  impression  at  all.  The  bill 
extends  two  existing  programs  for  3 
additional  years.  To  that  extent  the  bill 
provides  additional  authorization  for  the 
next  3  years  after  the  program  ex- 
pires this  year. 

Mr.   GROSS.    I   see.    Approximately 
one-half  billion  dollars? 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Almost. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Plus  the  cost  of  three 
additional  secretaries  and  their  retinues? 
Mr.  H-^RRIS.    If  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  yield  further,  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  continue  this  discussion  when  we 
get  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
explain  the  matter  as  thoroughly  as  I 
can. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonjm  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRollNo.  98) 

Abbitt  Giaimo  Passman 

Adair  Gilligan  Patman 

Andrews.  Grabowski  Powell 

George  W.  Green,  Ores.  Price 

Andrews,  Gubser  Quillen 

Glenn  Gurney  Reid,  N.Y. 

Annunzio  Halpern  Reifel 

Ashley  H.imilton  Resnick 

Ayres  Hanna  Robison 

Battin  Hathaway  Rodlno 

Bell  Henderson  Rogers,  Tex. 

Berry  Holland  Roosevelt 

Bingham  Jennings  St  Germain 

Blatnik  Laird  Saylor 

Boiling  Landrum  Scheuer 

Brademas  Lennon  Shipley 

Broyhill,  N.C.  Lindsay  Shriver 

Buchanan  Long,  Md.  Sikes 

Cahill  McCarthy  Stephens 

Chelf  McDowell  Sullivan 

Clawson,  Del  Macdonald  Sweeney 

Cramer  Mackie  Talcott 

Ciirtin  MaiUlard  Teague,  Te.x. 

Daniels  Martin,  Ala.  Todd 

Dent  Mathias  Toll 

Dwier  Miller  Tuck 

Edwards,  Ala.      Mink  Vanik 

Edwards,  Calif.  Moore  Watkins 

Ellsworth  Morgan  White,  Idaho 

Erlenborn  Morse  Widnall 

Fino  Morton  Wright 

Flood  Mosher 

Fogarty  Ni.x 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  roUcall,  341  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  6f  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2984)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities  by 
extending;  the  expiration  date  thereof 
and  providing  increased  support  for  the 
program,  to  authorize  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  2984,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Ml-.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  highly  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  It  would 
extend  two  existing  programs  relating  to 
health  legislation  and  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  Assistant  Secre- 


taries of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Briefly,  the  bill  extends  for  3  additional 
yeai's  the  current  program  under  which 
Federal  matching  grants  of  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction  are  au- 
thoi-ized  for  the  construction  of  health 
research  facilities.  Existing  law  author- 
izes $50  million  annually  in  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  and  a  substantial 
backlog  of  applications  has  built  up 
which  cannot  be  funded  because  of  limi- 
tations on  existing  authorizations. 

The  committee  proposes  to  deal  with 
the  problem  as  of  today  by  extending  the 
program  for  3  additional  years,  and  au- 
thorizing appropriations  aggregating  not 
more  than  $280  million  over  the  3-year 
life  of  this  extension.  Then  the  bill  pro- 
vides permanent  authority  for  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  the  present  language  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
through  the  mechanism  of  entering  into 
contracts.  The  committee  has  provided 
that  this  contract  authority  will  be 
limited  to  3  years'  duration. 

Now,  you  may  raise  the  question  why 
we  put  a  restriction  of  3  years  on  these 
various  programs  that  our  committee  has 
brought  to  you  recently.  Several  years 
ago  it  was  decided  that  due  to  open-end 
authorizations  of  certain  programs,  some 
of  them  have  been  extended  rather  rap- 
idly and  in  the  opinion  of  some,  have 
gone  beyond  the  authorization  intended. 

So  the  committee  decided  that  be- 
cause of  the  public  interest  involved,  it 
would  be  advisable  at  least  for  the  legis- 
lative committee  to  take  a  look  at  the 
progress  of  these  programs  at  least  once 
eveiT  3  years.  For  that  reason,  these 
various  programs  have  been  extended, 
and  some  of  the  authorizations,  with  a 
limitation  of  3  years  or  less  on  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  pattern  that 
was  developed  several  years  ago  and  that 
is  the  reason  for  this  restriction  today. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  put 
another  restriction  insofar  as  concerns 
the  contractual  authority  contained  in 
the  bill,  and  that  is  a  limitation  of  $43 
million  to  be  obligated  during  any  one 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  proviso  will  come 
in  for  some  discussion.  The  comjuittee 
received  information  that  the  present 
program  was  working  very  well  and  the 
amount  of  contractual  authority  for  1964 
was  $43  million.  Since  then,  it  has  de- 
veloped that  this  information  was  incor- 
rect and  that  the  NIH  had  entered  into 
contracts  obligating  the  total  sum  of 
$46,259,000,  and  for  the  entire  program 
under  the  Public  Health 'Service  Act  it 
was  $57,419,000.  For  this  fiscal  year  the 
total  sum  of  all  of  these  services  for  con- 
tractual authority  is  proposed  to  be  at 
the  level  of  $79,366,000.  Therefore,  we 
did  not  obtain  the  correct  information 
on  the  extent  of  the  program  and  even 
the  present  status  of  it  but  nevertheless 
the  committee  did  include  an  amend- 
ment with  this  restriction  which  was  of- 
fered by  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
ranking  minority  Member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  developed  later  that 
we  did  not  have  the  proper  information, 
but  we  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to 


proceed  with  it  and  this  matter  could  be 
given  further  attention  as  the  bill  pro- 
gresses through  the  Congress.  We 
thought,  or  at  least  I  thought,  it  would 
be  better  to  go  ahead  with  the  legis- 
lation and  that  we  could  get  more  pre- 
cise information  on  the  program  and 
straighten  it  up  as  we  go  along. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  had  this 
contract  authority  ever  since  1957,  ob- 
tained thi-ough  '"point  of  order"  language 
contained  in  the  annual  appropriation 
bill.  Therefore,  this  authorization  pro- 
vided through  amendment  to  permanent 
legislation,  actually  constitutes  an  exten- 
sion of  existing  law  with  limitations 
which  are  not  today  present  in  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  appropriation 
acts. 

I  intend  to  discuss  this  program  at 
greater  length  later  on  in  my  remarks. 

The  third  change  in  existing  law  made 
by  H.R.  2984  is  the  authorization  for  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Our  commit- 
tee has  had  bills  providing  for  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  before  it  for  many 
years,  but  these  bills  have  always  proved 
extremely  controversial.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  but  I  think  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  existing  staff  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  at  the  Under  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  level  is  greatly  over- 
burdened. I  doubt  if  there  are  any  men 
holding  comparable  status  in  any  depart- 
ment in  Washington  who  have  as  many 
different,  complicated  and  highly  im- 
portant jobs  as  the  current  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

As  I  mentioned,  our  committee  has  had 
bills  proposing  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries for  some  time.  It  has  been  a 
question  of  some  controversy.  I  have  had 
some  feeling  about  it  myself.  In  the  past 
I  have  been  very  reluctant  to  go  along 
with  the  requests  that  we  have  had  for 
additional  Assistant  Secretaries  on  the 
basis  that  the  proper  showing  in  my 
judgment  had  not  been  made. 

Where  the  showings  have  been  made 
in  the  request,  we  generally  went  along 
with  them.  Sometimes,  unfortunately, 
we  get  into  a  fuss  or  controversy  as  to 
its  being  a  patronage  proposition.  We 
felt  that  a  showing  was  made  this  year, 
so  the  committee  decided  that  responsi- 
bility should  be  placed  with  the  proper 
people.  We  have  seen  the  Department 
grow  and  expand  and  spread  out  all  over 
the  lot.  We  have  seen  the  authorizations 
go  from  a  little  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  1953  to  expand  now  to  nearly  $8 
billion  under  existing  legislation. 

Under  new  legislation  that  has  come 
with  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  the  President  signed  not  long 
ago,  and  others,  it  is  going  to  go  to  al- 
most $10  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of  work, 
that  is  a  lot  of  responsibility.  No  one 
man  can  keep  up  with  this. '  The  respon- 
sible people  authorized  to  administer 
these  programs  are  few.  So  we  decided 
where  there  are  tremendous  programs. 
as  this  great  Department  has,  we  should 
have  authority  to  select  good  and  re- 
sponsible people.  The  Secretary  can 
delegate  the  responsibility  to  those  who 
represent  him,  and  not  have  to  depend 
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the  Civil  Service  employee  who  does 
not  have  have  the  same  responsibility  to 
the  Secretary.  That  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son I  have  decided  this  is  an  appropri- 
ate request.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
reasonable  request 

We  in  the  reoort  discuss  this  matter 
-t  some  length  beginning  on  pase  5.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  v.e  discuss 
there  the  problems  and  the  duties  of 
each  of  these  Assistant  Secretaries.  The 
third  one  you  probably  v;ill  notice  on 
page  10  presently  carries  the  designation 
of  a  special  assistant. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  increasing 
his  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  we 
are  Increasing  his  pay  only  slightly.  The 
others  are  not  given  substantially  more 
jnoney— practically  the  same  money— 
but  are  being  designated  into  a  respon- 
sible position  which  he  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  by  the  Secretary.  I  would 
think  this  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  the 
way  we  should  establish  this  govern- 
mental progi-am  in  an  effort  to  cari-y  out 
the  responsibilities  which  we  have  given 
to  this  great  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  made  quite 
an  indictment  of  civil  service  employees. 
What  reason  would  we  have  to  believe 
there  would  be  any  more  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
than  on  the  part  of  a  top-grade  civil 
service  employee? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Let  me  hasten  to  say, 
there    is    no    indictment    or    intended 
criticism  of  the  civil  service  at  all.    But 
we  do  recognize  that  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee is  a  Federal  employee  under  es- 
tablished civil   service  procedures   and 
law.    But  when  these  political  appoint- 
ments are  made,  and  the  civil  service 
appointments  are  not  political  appoint- 
ments, they  are  people  who  have  earned 
what  they  have  under  the  law  that  this 
Congress   has   set   up    and   they    have 
earned  it  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  serv- 
ice. Here  we  have  a  responsible  position 
where  the  Secretary  can  say  to  one  of 
his  assistants  that  we  have  a  problem 
in  Iowa  or  we  have  a  problem  in  some 
other  place — you  go  and  represent  me 
there  and  you  be  responsible  for  it  as  my 
assistant.    Consequently,    he    can   hold 
him  accountable.    There  are  other  situa- 
tions where  assistant  secretaries  of  the 
State  Department,  for  example,  or  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  some  other  de- 
partment  of   the   Government   are   in- 
volved  in   a    conference   on   a    certain 
problem  and  it  is  a  whole  lot  better, 
where  equal  responsibility  exists,  to  have 
an  assistant  secretary  to  sit  in  on  that 
same  conference  with  the  same  status. 
That  is  the  way  I  feci  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
saying  inversely  that  these  proposed  new 
assistant  secretaries  will  not  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  of  politics? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  I  would  think 
that  any  administration  regardless 
whether  it  is  the  present  administration 
or  the  previous  administration  or  any 
other  adtainistration  will  try  to  select 
people  who  are  capable  and  can  perform 


the  duties  and  who  are  people  they  know 
sufficiently  well  to  have  confidence  that 
they  will  cooperate.  Tha^  is  a  part  of 
our  system  and  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be.  I  think  we  have  to  hold  people 
responsible  and  the  appointing  ofBcer 
has  to  be  satisfied  that  these  people  who 
are  selected  for  these  places  are  people 
who  are  highly  capable.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  That  is  our  duty, 
to  «ee  that  this  can  work  as  it  ought  to 
v.ork. 

Mr.  HALT..     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  need  for  the  additional  Secretaries 
or  Assistant  Secretaries  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  would  presume  there  have  been  ade- 
quate hearings,  study,  and  determination 
about  the  workload  and  the  job  status 
and  job  descriptions  as  to  warrant  this. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  am  interested,  however, 
in  the  question  of  the  changing  of  the 
one   special   assistant   for   health   and 
medical  matters  to  the  Secretary  to  one 
of  these  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare.    I  read  cai'efuUy  the  report  and 
even  the  hearings.     The  bill   itself,   it 
would  appear  to  me  that  eventually  as 
now  written,  the  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  for  health  and  medical  matters 
will  be  phased  out  although  the  incum- 
bent may  remain  as  one  of  the  special 
assistants  to  the  Secretary.    Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  legislation  before  us  to 
have  a  special  assistant  or  an  Assistant 
Secretary  in  charge  of  health,  one  in 
charge  of  welfare,  and  one  in  charge  of 
education,  or  is  that  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare?     I  just  want  to  establish 
a  little  legislative  record,  Mr.  Chan-man. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    As  the  gentleman  has 
read  in  the  report,  the  current  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  knows  who  he  is 
and  I  think  he  is  a  very  good  man,  will 
become  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge 
of  health  and  medical  affairs.    At  the 
same  time  we  will  phase  out  this  posi- 
tion that  he  holds.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  intended  that  it  be  abolished.    Of 
the  other  two  which  are  described  on 
page  8,  it  is  intended  that  one  be  named 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Special    Pro- 
grams. 

Those  programs  are,  of  course,  listed 
on  pages  8  and  9.  They  include  mental 
retardation,  as  well  as  the  Department's 
activities  relating  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  youth  crime 
and  delinquency,  special  institutions, 
and  so  forth. 

The  other  one  proposed  here  would  be 
assigned,  as  is  explained  in  the  report, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  my  position  as  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  that  for  the  past 
few  years  I  have  had  the  experience  of 
visiting  with  and  talking  with  these  peo- 


ple. Administering  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in 
our  Government.  There  are  so  many 
things  involved  in  these  programs  de- 
veloping. Our  country  is  getting  quite 
large.  Our  population  is  expanding,  our 
economy  is  expanding,  getting  bigger 
and  bigger  all  the  time. 

It  appears  to  me  that  almost  eveiy- 
thing  now  becomes  involved  v.-ith  other 
departments.    I  do  not  know  how  that 
can  be  eliminated.    It  is  a  simple  fact  in 
the  operation  of  these  huge  departments 
in  the  Government  today.    Consequently, 
it  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
even  to  correlate  activity  of  HEW  with, 
let  us  say,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
along  with  the  Commerce  Department 
or  the  Interior  Department  or  any  other 
department,  on  any  particular  program. 
I  know  this,  because  I  have  been  trjring 
to  help  coordinate  between  departments 
in  respect  to  one  highly  important  pro- 
gram affecting  education  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  educational  people  in  my 
district,  ti-ying  to  work  out  something 
satisfactory  and  acceptable.     We  have 
had  a  difficult  time  doing  so.    It  has  re- 
quired a  lot  of  time  of  the  people  in 
policjTnaking  positions. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  well  av.-are  of  the  fact  that 
they  must  also  have  a  liaison  with  the 
Congress.  This  in  itself  becomes  a  diffi- 
cult problem  of  coordination  and  inter - 
digitation,  at  least  of  various  persons. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen  has  been  made  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  has  been  handling  that  respon- 
sibility, along  with  some  others  in  the 
Department,  with  the  various  divisions, 
bureaus,  and  so  on  within  that  Depart- 
ment. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  Mr. 
Cohen  does  a  splendid  job  In  advising 
Congress  of  the  facts  and  providing  in- 
formation. We  may  disagree  at  times, 
but  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  well  qualified  men  for  this  particular 
service  with  whom  I  have  had  experience 
in  some  time.  He  has  always  been  fair. 
He  has  always  honored  anything  that  I 
would  request  of  him.  He  has  always 
endeavored  to  provide  information  which 
I  requested.  He  has  done  a  tremendous 
job. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  say  that  is  a  part  of  his 
opinion  I  do  not  share  with  him,  but  I 
can  certainly  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agreeable. I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
made  the  statement  about  this  former 
employee,  who  is  now  on  leave  to  the 
Federal  Government,  I  believe,  from  one 
of  the  great  universities,  as  a  professor 
of  political  science. 

Is  it  understood  by  the  distinguished 
Chairman,  now  in  the  well  of  the  House, 
that  he  and/or  the  Secretary  will,  in 
addition  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and/or  the  Commissioner  of  Health 
and/or  the  Commissioner  of  Vocational 
Rehabihtation,  or  these  other  assistants, 
in  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Special  Projects  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Liaison,  and  one 
at  least  pro  tem  until  his  appointment 
expires  or  i*uns  out,  will  act  for  health 
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and  medical  matters,  and  that  these 
things  will  be  handled  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Deputy? 

What  worries  me  is  that  after  the  in- 
cumbent's appointment  expires,  under 
existing  legislation  there  could  no  longer 
be  anyone  designated  or  bent  into  such 
responsibility  for  health  and  medical 
matters. 

I  submit  to  you  that  with  medicare 
coming  up  to  be  administered  by  this  De- 
partment, as  it  says  in  H.R.  6675,  which 
passed  this  House,  the  original  medicare 
for  civilian  dependents  act  continuing, 
uith  our  new  mental  installations  and 
with  this  vei-y  bill  here  today  which  is  to 
be  administered  by  them,  if  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  we  needed  someone  to 
head  up  these  committees  at  the  State 
level  dealing  with  hospitals  and  to  head 
up  the  new  training  program  and  the 
new  mental  health  staff  procurement 
program  which  we  passed  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  chairman  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  his  committee,  then 
this  is  the  time.  This  is  the  time  when 
we  need  someone  designated  who  has 
special  expertise  not  only  in  the  consid- 
ei*ation  of  these  bills  which  become  leg- 
islation but  for  their  implementation 
and  regulation.  I  hope  that  we  might 
continue  to  have  designated  even  a  phy- 
sician in  this  period  who  will  serve  on 
the  staff  of  the  Secretary  and  be  respon- 
sible for  these  matters. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's views  with  reference  to  the  needs 
for  specialists  for  particular  programs. 
We  are  not  attempting  to  interfere  with 
that  concept  at  all.  All  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  is  to  get  the  organization  set  up 
in  HEW  where  the  Secretary  can  have 
someone  that  he  can  hold  responsible, 
and  that  we  in  the  Congress  can  hold 
responsible. 

Having  said  that  let  me  go  further.  It 
is  the  general  consensus  of  our  commit- 
tee that  the  whole  organizational  struc- 
ture of  HEW  ought  to  be  gone  into.  With 
the  cooperation  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee  I  have  established  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  members  of  our  com- 
mittee and  have  already  obtainod  several 
staff  members  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  making  a  very  thorough  and  objective 
study  of  the  whole  organizational  setup 
of  this  great,  sprawling  Department,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  those  parts  of 
the  agency  that  come  under  our  juris- 
diction. 

This,  of  course,  will  also  be  correlated 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees 
as  best  we  can.  We  feel  an  objective  job 
can  be  accomplished  to  see  that  the  or- 
ganization itself  is  set  up  so  as  to  carry 
out  these  vaxious  programs  that  Con- 
gress has  provided.  I  think  it  is  a  feasi- 
ble and  justifiable  attempt  that  we  are 
making  here.  We  will  pursue  it  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  the  best  possible 
administration  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  well  aware  of  this  special 
committee  study  going  on  in  his  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce which  does  deal  with  all  matters 
coming  up  in  Congress  affecting  health 
except  those  involving  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  And  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  among  others.  Of 
course,  we  will  confer  with  them  as  we 
go  along  on  these  correlated  programs. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
committee  keeps  its  jurisdiction  and  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  an  assistant  secre- 
tary designated  to  be  in  charge  of  health 
matters  in  these  times  when  we  are 
spreading  the  benefits  of  our  knowledge 
relating  to  health  to  all  of  our  people,*s 
we  probably  should  do. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  comments  and  suggestions  he  has 
made  here. 

I  believe  from  the  responses  that  I  have 
gotten  from  Members  of  the  House  as 
well  as  from  others,  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  feel  that  such  a  study  is  long 
overdue,  and  will  be  extremely  helpful. 
Among  the  matters  that  I  expect  the 
special  subcommittee  to  look  into  will 
be  the  programs  contained  in  this  bill — 
that  is.  the  program  of  assistance  for 
construction  of  health  research  facilities; 
the  program  of  contract  authority,  with 
some  emphasis  on  the  collaborative  re- 
search programs  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  and  the  func- 
tions, duties,  and  operations  of  the  new 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

These  matters  will  not.  of  course,  be 
the  only  matters  of  concern  to  the  sub- 
committee, since  I  expect  that  they  will 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  all  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  which  affect 
matters  within  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee;  however,  I  men- 
tioned the  establishment  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  connection  with  this  bill  be- 
cause I  expect  that  the  programs  con- 
tained in  the  bill  will  be  among  those 
studied  by  the  subcommittee. 

IIE.\LTH  RESEARCH   FACTLrriES 

Mr.  Chairmen,  this  bill  authorizes  an 
extension  of  the  current  health  research 
facilities  program.  In  1956.  this  pro- 
gram was  Initially  authorized.  At  that 
time,  the  total  national  expenditures  for 
medical  and  health-related  research  were 
slightly  over  $300  million.  In  1964  al- 
most six  times  as  much  was  spent 
throughout  the  United  States  for  this 
purpose  or  a  total  of  approximately  $1.7 
billion. 

The  demand  for  these  facilities  in- 
creases each  year.  Our  report,  on  pages 
24  and  25,  shows  the  professional  disci- 
plines covered  by  projects  awarded 
through  December  31  of  last  year,  and 
the  types  of  institutions  which  have  re- 
ceived these  awards.  The  majority  of 
the  grants  for  the  construction  of  these 
facilities  insofar  as  concerns  numbers  of 
requests  are  by  universities  or  colleges, 
which  have  received  325  projects  during 
the  life  of  the  program,  at  a  total  cost  in 
excess  of  $68  million.  The  second  largest 
category  of  institutions  which  have  re- 
ceived awards,  and  the  largest  in  teniis 
of  dollar  amounts,  are  schools  of  medi- 
cine, which  have  received  278  projects  at 
a  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
$160  million.  In  addition,  projects  have 
been  awarded  to  schools  of  dentisti-y, 
pharmacy,  and  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  other  institutions. 


A  total  of  179  projects  have  been 
awarded  to  hospitals  and  113  to  researcli 
institutes.  There  have  been  a  total  of 
1.263  construction  grants  made  under 
the  program  to  date  totaling  $320  mil- 
lion.  These  awards  have  been  made  to 
399  institutions  in  every  State,  the  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
w'ealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  every  Fed- 
eral dollar  that  has  been  spent,  more 
than  $1.50  has  been  provided  from  non- 
Federal  funds.  The  total  cost  of  the  re- 
search construction  aided  with  assist- 
ance under  this  program  has  totaled  $819 
million,  of  which  $320  million  has  been 
furnished  through  Federal  funds. 

This  program  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant and  vital  one,  and  our  committee 
unanimously  recommends  its  continua- 
tion with  the  modifications  contained  in 
the  bill. 

RESEARCH    CONTRACT    AUTHORm 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, is  an  extension  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
301  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 

This  section  contains  broad  general 
authority  to  the  Surgeon  General  to  deal 
with  his  responsibilities  under  the  act. 
It  provides: 

The  Surgeon  General  shall  conduct  in  the 
Service,  and  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and 
render  assistance  to  other  appropriate  pub- 
lic authorities,  scientific  institutions,  and 
scientists  In  the  conduct  of,  and  promote 
the  coordination  of,  research,  investigations. 
experiments,  demonstrations,  and  studies  re- 
lating to  the  causes,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
control,  and  prevention  of  physical  and  men- 
tal diseases  and  impairments  of  man.  in- 
cluding water  purification,  sewage  treatment, 
and  pollution  of  lakes  and  streams. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  3 
of  the  bill  will  add  a  new  subsection  to 
section  301  which  will  provide  that  the 
Surgeon  General  may,  in  carrying  out 
his  duties,  under  section  301,  use  the 
mechanism  of  entering  into  contracts 
including  contracts  for  research  or  de- 
velopment under  authority  similar  to 
that  possessed  by  the  heads  of  military 
departments  under  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  sections  of  title  10  re- 
ferred to  are  set  out  for  the  information 
of  Members  of  the  House  on  pages  19 
and  20  of  the  committee  report. 

Under  these  sections,  a  contract  for 
research  could  provide  for  acquisition 
or  construction  by,  or  furnishing  to,  the 
contractor  of  research  facilities  and 
equipment  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  performance 
of  the  contract.  The  facilities  that  could 
not  be  readily  removable  or  separable 
without  unreasonable  expense  could  not 
be  installed  unless  special  provisions 
were  included  in  the  contract  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  in 
addition,  such  contracts  could  also  con- 
tain provisions  to  indemnify  contractors 
against  claims  by  third  persons  from 
risks  that  the  contract  defines  as  un- 
usually hazardous  and  against  loss  of  oi 
damage  to  property  from  a  risk  denned 
as  unusually  hazardous. 

Members  may  have  noted  that  the  au- 
thority in  section  301,  which  is  amended 
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by  the  bill,  is  extremely  broad.  In  pro- 
viding permanent  authorization  for  con- 
tract authority,  our  committee  has  pro- 
vided a  limitation  on  this  authority  so 
that  the  administration  will  have  to  re- 
turn in  3  years  and  justify  the  continua- 
tion of  this  program.  In  addition,  we 
have  placed  an  overall  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  obligations  which  may  be  in- 
cuiTed  during  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
this  new  authority.  I  expect  that  the 
obligations  under  this  contract  author- 
ity both  in  the  past  and  in  the  future 
will  be  looked  into  by  the  special  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers  I,  and  we  will 
review  the  legislative  authorization  3 
years  from  now  when  we  rsceive  the  ex- 
pected request  from  the  administration 
for  the  further  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

ASSISTANT     SECRETARIES     OF     HEW 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  assistant 
secretaries  and  for  the  conversion  of  the 
existing  position  of  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  Health  and  Medical  Affairs  to 
the  position  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  our  com- 
mittee report  states  on  pages  6  to  10  the 
duties  which  it  is  presently  planned  will 
be  assigned  to  the  new  Assistant  Secre- 
taries. We  realize  that  the  Secretary 
must  retain  flexibility  in  the  assigiuiient 
of  duties  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries; 
therefore,  this  bill  does  not  specify  their 
their  duties  but  leaves  the  assignment  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  as  the  needs  require. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  requires  additional  top-level  as- 
sistants. The  Department  was  created 
in  1953.  In  the  12  years  that  it  has  been 
in  existence  it  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  Department  in  the  en- 
tire Federal  Government. 

Since  the  Department  was  created, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  top  level 
staff  available  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  his  very  broad  responsibili- 
ties under  the  law.  Currently,  there  are 
two  Assistant  Secretaries  and  one  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretai-y  for  Health  and 
Medical  Affairs.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
whose  position  is  not  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation.  This  means  that  the  De- 
partment has  three  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  one  Special  Assistant  t-o  the  Secre- 
taiy,  who,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary, 
constitute  the  entire  top  level  staff  of 
the  Department,  aiding  and  advising  the 
Secietai-y.  Since  the  Department  was 
created  in  1953,  more  than  125  laws  have 
been  enacted  which  either  created  new 
programs  or  expanded  existing  ones. 
Over  70  grant-in-aid  programs  currently 
administered  by  the  Department  have 
been  adopted  since  1953.  Expenditures 
from  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  trust  funds  have  increased 
from  S3.4  billion  to  $17.6  billion. 

The  most  significant  indicator,  of  the 
growth  in  the  Department's  responsibil- 
ity is  found  in  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions. In  1953,  the  Department's  budget 
was  $1,9  billion.     The  budget  for  fiscal 


year  1966  calls  for  total  appropriations 
of  $7.8  billion  under  existing  legislation 
and  $2  billion  under  new  legislation  for 
a  total  of  $9.8  biUion. 

These  facts  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Secretary's  need  for  additional 
top  level  staff  is  urgent  and,  accordingly, 
we  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  positions  called  for 
by  the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  the  sub- 
ject of  4  days  of  hearings  before  our 
committee;  was  considered  in  great  de- 
tail ;  v.-as  amended  fairly  substantially  by 
the  committee;  and  I  might  add.  in  my 
opinion,  the  amendments  strengthened 
the  bill  greatly.  The  bill  was  ordered 
reported  to  the  House  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee.  We  recommend 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Miiinesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  note  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  Wooldridge  report,  the 
review  group,  in  its  language  indicated 
some  dissatisfaction  relative  to  contrac- 
tual work  that  had  been  done.  We  dis- 
cussed this  in  the  committee  and  there 
is  included  in  the  report  some  recom- 
mendations. I  wonder  if  you  want  to 
touch  on  that  for  the  purpo.se  of  legisla- 
tive history,  which  might  be  a  little  in- 
centive to  this  operation,  that  is,  to 
sharpen  it  up  a  bit. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
this. 

We  are.  of  course,  aware  that  there 
has  been  some  criticism  of  the  research 
contract  mechanism  used  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  provided  a  3-year  limitation  on 
this  authority  and  have  placed  a  ceiling 
on  the  funds  which  may  be  obligated  un- 
der this  program. 

In  the  summer  of  1963.  President  Ken- 
nedy directed  that  the  OflSce  of  Science 
and  Technology^  implement  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
On  Februaiy  17, 1965.  the  President  made 
public  the  report  of  the  NIH  Study  Com- 
mittee which  conducted  this  study,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Dean  E. 
Wooldridge. 

As  a  part  of  this  report,  the  committee 
expressed  some  criticism  of  the  collabo- 
rative research  programs  conducted  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  review  panel  of  the  Committee 
which  studied  the  NIH  collaborative  pro- 
grams expressed  some  criticism  of  the 
contractual  mechanism  for  research,  di- 
rected in  large  measure  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  contracts.  Tlie  review 
panel,  however,  recognized  that  the  re- 
search contract  is  desirable  under  some 
circumstances,  and  stated — page  88  of 
the  Wooldridge  report : 

In  general,  then,  we  recognize  the  useful- 
ness of  the  contract  mechanism  for  those  sit- 
uations in  which  a  concerted  developmental 
effort  is  indicated. 

The  committee  expects  to  study  the 
matters  raised  in  the  Wooldridge  report 
in  the  near  future,  and  particularly  oper- 
ations under  the  contract  authority  as 
carried  out  in  the  past  and  as  extended 


in  this  legislation.  Pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  committee's  proposed  study  of 
this  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  committee  has 
extended  the  contract  authority  re- 
quested by  the  Department  for  3  years  at 
fiscal  1964  levels  of  appropriations  util- 
ized for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  reported 
this  bill  unanimously,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

?'!r.    SPRINGER.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
In  the  year  1956,  only  3  years  after  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare    was    organized,    a    system    of 
grants  for  health  research  facilities  was 
instituted.    Starting  off  modestly,  it  en- 
joyed such  success  with  the  universities, 
the  medical  schools,  and  the  scientific 
coinni'onlty  generally  that  by  1961  these 
grants  amounted  to  S50  million  a  year. 
Research  in  the  health  field  has  always 
been  an  inherent  activity  where  medical 
education  was  taking  place.    Most  of  the 
important  medical  discoveries  of  recent 
times  have  come  from  our  universities 
producing  graduate  doctors.    The  prin- 
ciple has  become  so  well  accepted  that  no 
medical   school   is   complete   without   a 
broad  and  meaningful  research  program. 
The  88th  Congress  passed  the  medical 
education  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  provide  more  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  doctors  and  other  medical  pro- 
fessionals.    There    is    every    indication 
that  this  program  will  pay  off  as  planned. 
As  more  facilities  are  created  for  the 
education  of  doctors,  more  research  fa- 
cilities are  also  needed.    At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  backlog  of  approved  proj- 
ects amounting  t-o  $80  million.    As  the 
bill  came  to  the  committee  it  contained 
no  ceiling  on  expenditures  and  would 
have  continued  for   5  more  years.     In 
keeping  with  precedent,  the  committee 
limited  the  program  to  3  years  and  placed 
an  overall  ceiling  of  S280  million  for  the 
period.     This  should  take  care  of  the 
bulge  created  by  the  expansion  in  medi- 
cal education.    Although  it  is  generally 
understood,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
main  pm-pose  of  health  research  facili- 
ties is  not  to  give  research  experience  to 
students  and  professors,  but  to  produce 
basic  knowled::e  and  new  procedures  to 
combat  the  diseases  of  mankind. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  authority  to 
make  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  other  purposes.  The  Depart- 
ment has  been  exercising  this  kind  of 
authority  for  several  years  by  \lrtue  of 
language  in  the  appropriations  bill.  I 
am  informed  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  given  notice  that  this 
practice  could  not  continue  and  that 
proper  legislative  authority  should  be 
obtained.  The  request  itself  was  very 
simple,  but  trying  to  discover  exactly 
how  the  authority  had  been  used  tunied 
out  to  be  very  difficult.  The  budget  lan- 
guage was  so  mushy  that  no  specific  fig- 
ure could  be  determined.  As  far  as  one 
could  tell  from  examination  of  the 
budget  submission  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  Wooldridge  report,  the  con- 
tracts authority  had  been  used  almost 
entirely  for  cancer  research  and  the  de- 
velopment of  vaccines  by  NIH.    A  book 
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containing  all  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tracts of  this  kind  was  submitted,  and  it 
appeared  that  $43  million  would  cover 
the  activity.  Later  we  discovered  that 
the  Department  had  intended  to  expand 
the  use  of  the  contract  device  and  would 
spend  over  $60  million  in  the  next  year 
and  about  $90  million  in  the  following 
year. 

Examination  of  the  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident, called  "Biomedical  Science  and  its 
Administration."  otherwise  known  as 
"the  Wooldi-idge  report."  disclosed  that 
the  use  of  the  contract  authority  for 
health  research  projects  is  the  weakest 
spot  in  NIH  administration.  It  suggests 
further  examination  of  the  subject.  It 
does,  however,  indicate  that  the  use  of 
this  device  to  obtain  health  research  has 
much  to  be  said  for  it  when  properly 
handled. 

A  great  deal  of  the  research  in  the 
health  area  can  be  and  is  done  through 
grants  to  institutions  and  individuals. 
The  success  of  this  device  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  desire  of  tlie  individual 
scientists  or  the  group  of  scientists  to 
pursue  the  line  of  research  suggested. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  activities  which 
will  require  intensive  and  continuing  re- 
search under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  contracts  with  industry. 
A  good  example  of  research  activity 
conduct  under  contract  is  the  operation 
of  Oak  Ridge  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  by  the  Union  Carbide  Co.  I 
do  not  feel  that  tliere  is  any  need  for 
concern  at  the  present  time  about  grant- 
ing this  authority.  There  does  need  to 
be  more  explanation  and  considerably 
move  li:;ht  on  the  entu-e  subject.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  entire  operation  will 
now  be  well  ventilated.  Meanwhile  the 
committee  has  recommended  that  the 
authority  be  reexamined  in  3  years  and 
that  during  this  period  the  use  of  the 
contract  authority  for  all  purposes  with- 
in HEW  be  limited  to  S43  million  per 
year.  This  will  avoid  the  possible  cut- 
ting back  of  desirable  projects  already 
well  underway,  but  will  prevent  any  ex- 
pansion in  this  area  until  we  can  learn 
more  about  it. 

An  entirely  different  and  unrelated 
subject  contained  in  this  bill  would  allow 
for  the  appointment  of  three  nev/  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am 
sure  there  i3  some  feeling  within  the 
Committee  and  elsewhere  that  the  justi- 
fication for  these  positions  is  weak.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  many  times  in 
Government  that  the  right  people  with 
the  wrong  organization  can  do  nearly 
anything,  while  the  wrong  people  with 
the  perfect  organization  accomplish  lit- 
tle. There  are  strong  arguments  for  the 
general  proposition  that  HEW  needs 
more  leadership  at  the  policy  level.  The 
Department  has  grown  tremendously  and 
the  emphasis  on  health  and  education  in 
the  legislation  of  recent  years  has  multi- 
plied the  workload  of  HEW  by  many 
times.  This  factor  and  a  comparison 
with  other  departments  would  seem  to 
justify  the  existence  of  policymaking 
personnel  responsible  to  the  Secretary. 
There  has  been  some  tendency  in  this 
particular  Department,  however,  to  use 


Assistant  Secretaries  as  dumping 
grounds  for  assorted  programs.  There 
is  a  definite  need  for  better  compart- 
mentalization  and  unification  of  related 
activities.  We  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  request,  but  we  are  watching 
w  ith  interest  the  way  these  new  positions 
are  used. 

I  reccmmend  the  passage  of  H.R.  2984. 
Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  RogersI. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mi'.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
This  extension  of  a  program  which  the 
Congress  has  already  wisely  acted  upon 
is  needed  to  continue  the  success  already 
accomplished  through  State  and  Federal 
cooperation.  As  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
I  have  followed  the  measure  before  the 
House  closely,  and  urge  favorable  House 
action  on  it. 

H.R.  2984  docs  allow  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  health  research  facilities  pro- 
gram instead  of  allowing  a  standing  au- 
thority for  annual  appropriations  of  up 
to  $50  million  per  year.  It  also  allows 
for  3  years  of  authority  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  enter  into  research 
contracts  instead  of  the  existing  au- 
thorizations now  allowed  each  year. 

This  new  basis  should  give  clear  di- 
rection in  these  programs,  and  set  down 
guidelines  of  congressional  intent  in  a 
positive  way. 

The  increasing  demands  for  medical 
research,  along  with  the  rapid  changes 
in  research  methods,  give  logic  for  closer 
coordination  between  these  programs  and 
the  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  support  the  committee's 
amendments  as  presented  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  HJl.  2984,  which 
will  extend  the  present  program  for 
construction  of  health  research  facilities 
for  3  additional  years  and  provide  the 
necessary  new  means  for  carrying  out  the 
program  with  the  greatest  efficiency. 

The  health  research  facilities  program 
is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
was  created  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1953.  The  health  research  program  it- 
self was  created  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  in  1956.  The  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  this  action  is  providing 
great  x-ewards  in  the  battle  agahist  dis- 
ease and  affliction.  The  demands  for 
new  facilities  are  rising  at  a  rapid  pace 
and  it  is  proper  that  we  now  revise  the 
program  in  keeping  with  present  and 
future  requirements. 

Modern  medical  research  is  extremely 
complex  and  very  expensive.  Modern 
laboratories  are  miracles  of  engineering 
and  modern  experimental  work  requires 
controls  and  equipment  of  a  precision 
unattainable  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
refinements  of  research  today  are 
matched  by  the  need  for  effective  super- 
vision and  coordination.  The  old,  rigid 
divisions  of  science  are  collapsing  as  we 
find  underlying  laws  and  principles  ap- 
plying to  physics,  medicine,  biology, 
chemistry,  and  the  other  fields  alike. 

As  on  who  served  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Research  of  the 


S8th  Congress,  I  have  an  education  on 
these  problems  unavailable  to  most  lay- 
men and  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
help  the  Federal  Government  to  improve 
its  vital  supporting  role  in  scientific  re- 
search. I  congratulate  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for 
the  excellence  of  its  work  on  this  bill,  i 
urge  the  House  to  pass  it. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule  the  Clerk  will  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  pinnted  in  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.n.  2984 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Research  Facili- 
ties Amendments  of  1965 '. 

HEALTH    RESEARCH    FACILITIES    CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  704  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (hercin.Tftcr  referred  to  as 
the  "Act")  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"$50  000,000,"  the  following:  "and  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  an  aggregate  of  not 
to  exceed  $280,000,000,". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  705  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "June  30, 
1965"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1968". 

CONTR.ACTS   FOR    RESEARCH 

S-^c.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (g),  by  redesignating  subsection  (h) 
as  subsection  (i),  and  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  such  subsection  the  following 
new  EUbccction: 

"(h)  Enter  into  contracts  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fl.scal  years,  involving  obli- 
gations of  not  more  than  $43,000,000  for  any 
such  fiscal  year.  Including  contracts  for  re- 
search in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  military  departments  under 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2353 
and  2354,  except  that  determination,  ap- 
proval, and  certification  required  thereby 
shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  and". 

ADDmONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  HE.U.TH. 
EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
addition  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  now- 
provided  for  by  law,  three  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  1  of  1953 
(€7  Stat.  631)  shall  be  applicable  to  such  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretaries  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  authorized  by  that  section. 

(b)  The  office  oi  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  (Health  and  Medical  Affairs),  cre- 
ated by  section  3  of  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1953  (67  Stat.  631),  is  hereby 
abolished. 

(c)  Paragraph  (17)  of  section  303(d)  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78 
Stat.  418)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(2)" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(5)":  and  paragraph 
(95)  of  section  303(e)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Tlie  President  may  authorize  the  per- 
son who  immediately  prior  to  the  date  oi 
enactment  of  this  Act  occupies  the  o®*^^  J'' 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Healtn 
and  Medical  Affairs)  to  act  as  one  of  the  ad- 
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riitional  Assistant  Secretaries  authori2ed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  until  that 
ntnce  is  filled  by  appointment  in  the  manner 
nrovided  by  such  section.  While  so  acting, 
luch  person  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law 
(or  Assistant  Secretaries  of  executive 
departments. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  the  limitation  of  $43  million  on 
the  expenditures  for  research  contracts. 
I  should  like  for  just  a  moment  to  make 
some  comparisons  of  the  limitation  with 
the  current  budget.  Should  the  limit  of 
$43  million  that  is  placed  on  expendi- 
tures by  the  Public  Service  Act  for  re- 
search and  development  contracts  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1S66,  1967,  and  1968  re- 
main, the  effect  on  the  current  public 
health  service  research  program  and  on 
plans  for  the  further  development  of 
these  programs  would  be  widespread  and 
significant. 

The  figure  $43  million  represents  the 
applications  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  for  research  contracts  during  fis- 
cal year  1964.  Since  the  proposed  limit 
would  apply  to  all  bureaus  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  would  apply  to  fiscal 
years  1966  thi-ough  19G8,  the  limit  would 
have  the  effect  of  forcing  a  major  reduc- 
tion in  the  public  health  service  research 
contract  programs. 

I  intend  to  obtain  permission  when  we 
get  back  in  the  House  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  table  which  will 
give  the  factual  situation  for  our  own  use 
and  information  as  this  matter  de- 
veloped. 

Then  I  v;ill  discuss  the  effect  on  the 
current  contract  program  on  the  futm-e 
program  development;  on  the  restriction 
of  the  choice  of  financing  mechanism 
and  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  indus- 
trial capability  applicable  to  health  pro- 
grams. 

It  would  be  my  purpose  to  have  all  this 
information  in  the  Record  because  of 
the  apparent  misunderstanding  to  which 
I  alluded  earlier  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  referred  to  a  mo- 
ment ago,  in  order  that  we  can  have  the 
factual  information  regarding  this  for 
such  use  as  we  might  need  it  for  as  this 
matter  progresses  through  the  Congress. 
I  will  also  put  into  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  place  a  full  discussion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  research  contract  au- 
thority for  these  programs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.    I  think  it  is  important 
because  the  gentleman  from  Florida  TMr. 
Rogers]   and  his  special  subcommittee 
will  go  into  all  of  these  problems.    They 
are  making  an   objective  study  of  the 
entire  organizational  setup  of  the  De- 
partment.   In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  the  Wooldridge  report   which  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota    IMr.  Nel- 
SEN]  inquired  about,  and  other  reports 
including  several  congressional  commit- 
tee reports,  and  in  view  of  all  of  the  work 
of  this  great  and  important  Department 
of  our  great  Government,  we  intend  to 
conduct  a  full  and  thorough  study  of 
the    problems.      All    this    information 
should  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  the  study  and  for  our  use  as  these 
programs  are  considered. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  material 

referred  to  above  at  this  point : 

The  Effect  on  Pxiblic  Health  Service  Re- 
search Programs  of  Limitation  on  Ex- 
penditures FOR  Research  Contracts 

comparison    of    limitation    with    current 

BtnX3ET 

If  a  limit  of  $43  million  is  placed  on  ex- 
penditures by  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
research  and  development  contracts  during 
fiscal  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968.  the  effects 
on  current  PHS  research  programs  and  on 
plans  for  the  further  development  of  these 
pro^-rams  will  be  widespread  and  significant. 
The  figure  of  $43  million  represents  the  ob- 
ligations by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  research  contracts  during  fiscal  year  1964. 
Since  the  proposed  limit  would  apply  to  all 
bureaus  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
would  apply  to  fiscal  years  1966  through 
1968,  the  limit  would  have  the  effect  of  forc- 
ing a  major  reduction  In  PHS  research  con- 
tract programs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  obliga- 
tions for  PHS-negotlated  contracts  >  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  the  estimated  obligations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  estimated  obligations 
for  fiscal  year  1966  based  on  the  President's 
budget  request: 
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EFFECT    ON    CURRENT    CONTRACT    PROGRAMS 

The  cutback  resulting  from  the  proposed 
limitation  would  require  curtailment  or 
limitation  of  a  number  of  current  PHS  re- 
search activities  which  are  heavily  dependent 
on  research  contracts.  Prominent  examples 
are: 

1.  The  National  Cancer  Institute  is  cur- 
rently launching  a  special  program  aimed  at 
a  systematic  exploration  of  the  possible  vlrus- 
leukemla  relationship.  For  fiscal  year  1965, 
the  Congress  added  a  special  $10  million  ap- 
propriation to  start  this  program.  One  pos- 
sible payoff  of  this  activity  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vaccine  effective  against  some  types 
of  leuivcmla. 

2.  The  cancer  chemotherapy  program 
seeks  to  Identify  chemical  agents  which  are 
effective  against  various  forms  of  cancer. 
The  program  procures  large  numbers  of 
chemical  agents  and  tests  them  for  anti- 
cancer effects.  Contracts  are  used  to  support 
the  drug  development  and  evaluation  phases 
of  the  program  up  to  the  clinical  level. 

3.  The  environmental  health  sciences  pro- 
gram includes  a  group  of  contractual  com- 
munity studies  on  pesticides  In  which  the 
communities  were  selected  to  provide  a  range 
of  different  pesticide  exposure  situations  by 
geographical  area,  type  of  pesticide,  method 
of  application,  and  other  factors. 

4.  The  National  Institutes  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  .utilized  contracts  In  Its 
virus  reagents  programs  which  has  assumed 
Increasing  Importance  In  the  research  effort 
against  respiratory  diseases  of  vital  causa- 
tion.   This  program  makes  available  stand- 


1  Negotiated  contracts  are  used  for  the  pro- 
curement of  property  and  services  outside 
formal  advertised  bidding.  Such  negotia- 
tion Is  authorized  under  the  circumstances 
enumerated  In  sec.  302(2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  U.S.C.  251-260). 


ardized  reagents  for  numerous  agents  im- 
portant in  human  infections  Including  In- 
fluenza. A  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
the  establishment  of  a  reagent  storage  and 
distribution  center.  The  NIAID  also  uses 
contracts  in  carrying  out  Its  program  of  vac- 
cine development  in  the  area  of  respiratory 
disease. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
many  scientific  and  technical  activities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  carried  out  largely 
through  contracts. 

Since  the  celling  of  $43  million  is  approxi- 
mately $36  million  below  the  current  level 
of  PHS  research  contract  obligations,  the 
PHS  would  be  forced  to  cut  off  or  dra-stically 
retrench  the  important  activities  described 
above,  as  well  as  in  other  valuable  contract 
programs. 

EFFECTS  ON  FUTimE  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

As  serious  as  the  cuts  in  current  programs 
would  be,  a  more  profound  effect  of  the  ceil- 
ing and  its  coniinuation  through  fiscal  year 
1968  would  be  the  limitation  placed  on  the 
ability  of  the  Public  Health  Servlte  to 
effectively  exploit  new  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  advances  in  biomedical 
sciences  and  the  potential  application  to 
health  problems  of  new  capabUities  derived 
from  the  physical  sciences  and  related  engi- 
neering and  technological  fields.  Some  of 
the  most  exciting  prospects  for  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  reduction 
of  human  death  and  suffering  will  depend  on 
extensive  use  of  the  contract  mechanism, 
especially  when  the  use  of  Industrial 
capability  is  Involved. 

The  opportunities  are  particularly  bright 
at  this  time  because  of  the  increasing  interest 
of  industrial  firms  in  the  aerospace  and  elec- 
tronic fields  m  applying  their  sophisticated 
technology  to  problems  in  the  health  area. 
During  the  summer  of  1964,  senior  NIH  stafi 
reviewed  developmental  research  needs  in 
the  health  area  to  Identify  specific  projects 
which  might  put  to  high  priority  use  the 
industrial  R.  &  D.  capabilities  expected  to 
become  excess  to  Department  of  Defense 
needs.  This  effort  was  stimulated  and  co- 
ordinated by  an  interagency  committee  on 
Possibilities  and  Policies  for  Industrial  Con- 
version, headed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Barber,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Arms  Con- 
trol. 

The  objectives  of  this  effort  were  threefold : 
First,  to  encourage  aerospace  and  other  de- 
fense-oriented industries  to  diversify  their 
interests,  and  thereby  minimize  the  Impact 
of  defense  cuts  on  individual  companies  and 
on  the  geographic  area  dependent  on  these 
companies  for  employment;  second,  to  hold 
together  the  Industrial,  scientific,  and  engi- 
neering teams  that  had  already  contributed 
so  much  to  the  Nation  and  still  offered 
unique  competencies;  and  third  (the  basis 
for  NIH  participation) .  to  improve  the 
quality  of  existing  Federal  programs  by 
bringing  to  them  the  insights  and  proven 
techniques  of  advanced  industrial  research — 
particularly  the  systems  approach. 

NIH  scientists  identified  many  promising 
uses  for  these  R.  &  D.  capabilities  in  the 
health  research  area.  From  the  many  pro- 
posals made,  eight  project  areas  involving  a 
first-year  expenditure  totaling  $17  million 
and  a  second-year  level  of  $75  million  plus 
were  selected  for  submission  to  the  Barber 
Committee.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
these  opportunities  has  been  supplied  to  the 
House  Appropriation  Committee  as  a  part  of 
the  hearings  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  A  listing  of  these  projects  is  attached. 
The  conduct  of  all  of  these  activities  was 
predicated  on  the  use  of  research  contract 
authority. 

RESTRICTION    ON    THE   CHOICE   OF   FINANCING 
MECHANISM 

One  of  the  serious  effects  of  the  ceiling 
on  the  use  of  research  contracts  would  be 
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tbe  restriction  placed  on  program  managers 
lu  choosing  the  financing  mechanism  most 
appropriate  for  effective  conduct  of  a  given 
research  or  development  program.  The  rapid 
increase  during  recent  years  in  the  use  of 
research  contracts  by  the  PHS  is  the  cumu- 
lative result  of  individual  program  decisions 
that  the  contract  was  the  preferable  mecha- 
nism for  carrying  out  the  particular  program 
purpose.  This  trend  also  reflected  the  ma- 
turing of  tile  biomedical  sciences  .is  develop- 
mental opportimities.  aimed  at  applying 
knowledge  to  health  problems,  became  more 
common.  Tlie  Increased  use  of  contracts 
also  reflected  the  growing  involvement  of  in- 
du£trlal  capability  in  PHS  programs. 

If  the  u;e  of  contracts  is  restricted,  the 
choice  of  mechanism  may  in  fact  be  the 
determinant  factor  in  program  decisions. 
We  believe  that  the  missions  of  the  PHS 
can  be  more  efficiently  carried  out  if  the 
choice  of  mechanism  results  from  rather 
than  determines  the  program  decision. 

RESTRICTION    OX    THE    rSE    OP    I^rDI^STHl.•^I.    CA- 
PABrUTY    APPLIC.^ELZ   TO    HEALTH    PROBLEMS 

The  most  specific  and  potentially  the  most 
serious  problem  presented  by  a  limitation 
on  the  use  of  research  contracts  would  be 
practical  elimination  of  further  involvement 
of  Industrial  firms  in  the  health-related  pro- 
grams which  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
PHS.  Since  the  pharmaceutical  firms,  the 
aerospace  industries,  and  electronic  and 
computer  firms  have  so  much  to  offer  in  the 
future  evolution  of  the  national  medical  re- 
search effort,  and  since  the  industries  are 
expressing  increased  Interest  in  applying 
tlieir  capabilities  to  these  problems,  the  wis- 
est course  would  seem  to  be  to  seek  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  this  vast  potential  in 
achieving  the  health  objectives  set  forth  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  Its  basic  en- 
abling legislation.  Because  the  contract  is 
the  only  mechanism  appropriate  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  research  in  profitmaking  firms. 
Increased  use  of  contracts  by  the  PHS  is 
totally  consistent  with  present  program 
trends  and  farsighted  program  direction. 

The  Public  Health  Service  should  be  in  a 
position  to  draw  on  the  creativity  of  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  in  seeking  the  solution 
to  the  health  problems  which  have  been 
given  high  priority  by  this  administration 
and  the  Congress.  In  so  doing,  the  PHS 
would  be  following  the  productive  pattern 
of  collaboration  between  Government  and 
indxistry  wliich  Is  already  firmly  established 
in  the  other  major  fields  of  research  and  de- 
velopment receiving  significant  support  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Importance  of  Research  Contr.*ct  Au- 
■  thority  for  the  Programs  of  the  Public 
He-alth  Service 

the  expansion  of  the  knowledge  base 
In  the  first  15  years,  a  strong  foundation 
of  quality  research  activities  in  the  sciences 
related  to  health  has  been  developed,  largely 
through  the  rapid  rise  in  Federal  support 
for  health-related  research.  During  this 
period,  the  major  emphasis  of  Public  Health 
Service  research  support  programs  has  been 
the  strengthening  of  the  research  and  re- 
search-training capabilities  of  universities, 
medical  schools,  and  other  nonprofit  re- 
search institutions  tn  the  health-related 
sciences.  Federal  research  support  directed 
toward  the  development  and  continued  func- 
tioning of  this  broadly  based  research  struc- 
ture In  the  biomedical  sciences  has  been  pro- 
vided primarily  through  the  grant-in-aid 
mechanism.  This  instrument  is  most  re- 
sponsive to  the  initiatives  and  priorities  set 
by  the  scientists  in  these  non-Federal  insti- 
tutions. 

THK     KMEHGXNG     OPPORTUNITIES     FOR     DEVELOP- 

mental  efforts 
The  productivity  of  these  non-Federal  re- 
■earch   programs,   supported    In    the   public 


Interest  by  PHS  funds,  has  contributed  In 
many  ways  to  our  understanding  of  basic  dis- 
ease and  life  processes  as  well  as  our  ability 
to  alleviate  suffering  and  forestall  death. 
The  progress  In  the  advance  of  basic  knowl- 
edge has  created  the  potential  for  the 
undertaking  of  a  variety  of  deliberate  de- 
velopmental and  applied  research  activities. 
The  development  of  vaccines  for  respiratory 
diseases,  the  furtherance  of  applied  research 
in  the  viral  etiology  of  cancer,  and  the  design 
and  development  of  artificial  org;vns  such  as 
the  mechanical  heart  and  artificial  lung.  Im- 
proved methods  of  hemodialysis  to  save  lives 
threatened  by  diseased  kidneys,  and  develop- 
ment of  new  means  for  coping  with  environ- 
mental hazards  are  examples  of  the  current 
direction  of  research  activities  which  prog- 
res.'5  in  the  basic  sciences  has  made  pos- 
sible. The  search  for  chemical  agents  which 
fight  the  spread  of  cancer,  large  coordinated 
studies  aimed  at  identifying  the  causes  of 
bjth  defects,  the  development  of  automated 
hospital  systems,  and  the  use  of  computers  lu 
clinical  testing  are  other  examples  where 
hope  exists  that  developmental  and  applied 
research  activities  can  produce  practical  re- 
sults. 

In  the  areas  Just  cited.  Information  Is  at 
hand  tliat  will  permit  relatively  precise  de- 
finition and  specification  of  the  nature  and 
dynamics  of  biological  processes,  both  normal 
and  pathological.  With  such  specifications, 
it  Is  possible  to  explore  the  development  of 
support  or  replacement  systems  for  physio- 
logical processes  and  organs  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  to  pursue  in  a  deliberate 
manner  specific  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
approaches  to  certain  disease  problem."?. 
These  approaches  will  Involve  Intensive  ex- 
ploratory and  advanced  developmental  ef- 
fort before  such  concepts  can  be  brought 
to  practical  result. 

Another  trend  which  creates  the  potential 
for  productive  developmental  efforts  Is  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  significance  of  ad- 
vances in  the  physical  sciences  and  related 
engineering  and  technological  capability  to 
medical  research  and  health  services.  The 
Eccpe  of  potential  contributions  to  health 
and  medicine  from  these  fields  is  very  broad, 
ranging  from  new  materials,  intrumentation, 
and  electronics  to  the  application  of  com- 
puter technology  and  systems  analysis  con- 
cepts. The  current  biomedical  scene  is 
marked  by  an  accelerating  interplay  between 
the  life  sciences  and  the  technology  and  con- 
cepts of  the  physical  sciences.  New  areas  of 
effort  characterized  as  biomedical  engineer- 
ing, medical  electronics,  bioinstrumentation, 
etc.,  have  emerged. 

The  stage  of  this  development  is  such  that 
opportunity  for  a  major  exploitation  of  this 
new  capability  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
medical  sciences  and  clinical  medicine  seems 
clearly  at  hand.  The  conduct  of  programs 
of  this  character  involves  greater  control  over 
the  course  of  technical  activity  and  more  co- 
ordination and  Integration  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  developmental  program.  These 
types  of  activities  also  require  access  to  new 
levels  of  scientific  and  technical  talent. 

THE  RESULTANT  NEED  FOR  CONTRACTING 
CAPABILITY 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  the  Nation's  health, 
which  are  presented  by  these  emerging  fields, 
It  Is  vital  that  the  Public  Health  Service  have 
access  to  adequate  research  contract  author- 
ity. The  contract  enables  the  program  man- 
ager to  exert  the  necessary  degree  of  control 
and  coordination  over  the  conduct  of  the 
parts  of  the  developmental  program.  An 
example  Is  the  need  to  establish  uniform 
protocols  In  a  number  of  contracts  which 
comprise  a  coordinated  program  so  that 
meaningful  comparisons  can  be  made  among 
the  results  of  the  various  contracts.  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  research  contract   au- 


thority, the  program  leader  in  Important 
PHS  activities  Is  limited  to  the  use  of  re- 
searcli  grants  to  finance  the  desired  research 
undertaking.  Because  the  nature  of  the 
grant  mechanism  puts  emphasis  on  the 
purposes  and  initiative  of  the  non-Federal 
scientific  Investigator  and  provides  terms  and 
conditions  most  suitable  for  the  free  pursuit 
of  new  research  leads.  It  Is  mof.t  appropriate 
for  the  support  of  unstructured  research  ac- 
tivities, such  as  those  found  in  the  academic 
environment.  In  these  more  fundamental 
research  activities,  the  end  result  to  be 
achieved  Is  often  unknown  at  the  start 
of  the  resenrch  project,  and  any  attempt  to 
structure  the  research  so  as  to  reach  a  pre- 
determined goal  may  involve  a  waste  of  effort 
since  the  goal  itself  is  often  a  product  of  the 
course  of  the  research  project.  For  the  fi- 
nancing,  however,  of  developmental  activi- 
ties  where  the  theoretical  capability  Is  al- 
ready known,  the  contract  is  the  superior  in- 
strument to  the  grant  in  aid.  In  fact,  as 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Government 
Research  has  pointed  out.  the  grant  mecha- 
nism is  already  In  need  of  being  rescued  from 
the  morass  of  administrative  detail  in 
which  It  appears  to  be  drowning,  and  should 
be  restored  to  Us  intended  function  as  a 
valuable  research  instrument.  The  broader 
and  more  critical  i^e  of  research  contracts 
by  the  PHS  for  financing  developmental  and 
applied  research  activities  will  preserve  the 
important  distinctions  between  the  grant 
and  the  contract  and  their  respective  roles 
as  instruments  for  Federal  support  of  re- 
search. 

THE   IMPORTANCE    OF    ACCESS    TO   THE   RESEARCH 
CAPABILITY  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

The  most  effective  conduct  of  these  devel- 
opmental efforts  also  requires  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  draw  upon  new  kinds  of 
engineering  and  scientific  talents  of  the  type 
often  found  in  industrial  firms.  As  develop- 
mental opportunities  evolve,  the  PHS  will 
need  to  draw  heavily  upon  the  kind  of  tech- 
nical capability  Industry  has  brought  to  bear 
in  other  fields,  such  as  the  aerospace  and 
defense-related  programs.  A  special  inter- 
agency committee,  chaired  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Barber,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Arms  Control,  has  already  been 
looking  into  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  In 
other  fields  of  Government  Interest  the  in- 
dustrial research  and  development  capabil- 
ities expected  to  become  excess  to  Defense 
Department  needs.  The  PHS  has  reviewed 
developmental  research  needs  in  the  health 
area  and  has  identified  several  projects  which 
might  utilize  such  capabilities.  Including 
such  projects  as  development  of  artificial 
hearts,  automated  clinical  laboratory  sys- 
tems, and  the  development  of  special  facil- 
ities for  use  in  hazardous  work  on  viruses. 
Fruiti'ul  collaboration  with  the  pharmaceu- 
tical Industry  is  already  being  carried  out  ia 
several  fields  related  to  cancer  research. 
Since  it  is  the  considered  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
based  on  past  experience,  that  contracts  are 
the  most  desirable  means  of  financing  re- 
search activities  in  profit  ocG^n'Zfitions,  fur- 
ther PHS  exploitation  of  industrial  capabil- 
ities in  health-related  will  require  use  oi 
adequate  research  contract  authority. 

Contracts  are  also  of  increasing  Importance 
in  the  procurement  of  highly  specialized  sub- 
stances, not  ordinarily  available  In  the  open 
market,  which  are  essential  for  the  conduct 
of  certain  types  of  research  and  development 
activities.  Such  substances,  which  Include 
viral  reagents  and  chemicals  synthesized  to 
very  specific  standards,  can  be  efficiently  de- 
veloped and  produced  through  a  contract, 
thereby  freeing  Individual  Investigators  from 
the  laborious  process  of  producing  these  sub- 
stances In  minute  quantities  for  use  In  their 
own  projects.  Contracts  are  also  the  best 
means  for  procuring  the  data  processing  serv- 
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ices  that  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
many  research  and  development  programs. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONTRACTS  IN  THE  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS  OF  OTHF.R  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

The  effectiveness  of  contracts  in  financing 
developmental  and  applied  research  activities 
r^n  be  Illustrated  by  the  extensive  use  of  R. 
x^  b  contracts  by  other  Federal  research  sup- 
narting  agencies.  Attachment  A  shows  the 
extent  to  which  other  agencies  use  R.  &  D. 
contracts  In  that  portion  of  their  programs 
■hat  represents  health-related  research. 
These  agencies  also  have  access  to  grant  au- 
thority for  the  support  of  basic  research  (un- 
der Public  Law  85-934),  but  the  attachment 
slows  that  the  program  managers  Involved 
have  made  widespread  use  of  contracts  in 
c-rryin-  out  the  developmental  and  applied 
researcli  missions  of  their  agency.  The  im- 
oortance  of  the  health-related  research  sup- 
ported by  the  PHS  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  greatly  increased  ap- 
prop'iations  over  the  past  :5  years.  In  order 
10  provide  the  directors  of  these  programs 
\«-ith  the  flexibility  necessary  for  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  these  public  funds,  it 
is  important  to  give  them  access  to  the  type 
of  contract  authority  that  has  proven  so  use- 
ful in  the  conduct  of  other  Federal  research 
programs. 

PRESENT  SOURCE  OF  PHS  CONTRACT  AlTTHORrrT 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  as  it  now 
stands  does  not   provide   authority  for   the 
making  of  research  contracts  in  the  conduct 
ol  the  Service's  research  programs.    The  re- 
search  contract    authority    utilized    by    the 
Public  Health  Service  is  based  on  point-of- 
crder  language   which   appears   annually   in 
the  appropriation  statute.    In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  presently  ex- 
isting for  productive  developmental  and  ap- 
plied research  programs,  the  PHS  needs  to 
have  permanent  research  contract  authority, 
which  is  adequate  for  the  achievement  of  im- 
portant health  goals.     In  addition  to  basic 
authority  to  enter   into  research   contracts, 
the  PHS  needs  access  to  certain  types  of  con- 
tract authority  presently  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  title  10  of  the  United 
StA^ES  Code 

The  first  of  these  authorities  would  permit 
payment  of  the  costs  of  construction  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  in  the  performance  of 
a  research  contract.  Some  research  contracts 
require  highly  specialized  facilities  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  research  program.  A  cur- 
rent example  is  the  special  protective  facili- 
ties required  for  continued  work  with  dan- 
gerous and  infectious  agents  encountered  in 
the  important  research  effort  Investigating 
the  cancer-virus  relationship.  Without  such 
iuthority,  these  research  contracts  must  be 
administered  within  restrictions  based  on 
superficial  distinctions  between  temporary 
and  permanent  Improvements.  These  artifi- 
cial distinctions  result  in  the  cxpenditm-e  of 
additional  money  with  no  productive  effect 
on  the  performance  of  the  contract. 

Tne  second  authority  would  provide  for 
the  indemnification  of  contractors  against 
claims  which  arise  out  of  direct  performance 
of  the  contract  and  which  are  the  result  of  a 
risk  which  the  contract  defines  as  unusuaUy 
hazardous.  This  type  of  contract  provision 
Is  often  required  If  a  contractor  Is  to  be  In- 
duced to  undertake  work  which  Involves  the 
handling  of  live  viruses  or  the  exposure  to 
poisonous  compounds. 

Given  these  authorities,  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  the 
choice  of  financing  mechanism  grow  out  of 
the  progr.nm  decision  instead  of  being  forced, 
through  limitations  in  authority,  to  distort 
the  program  to  fit  the  available  mechanism. 
In  the  absence  of  adequate  contract  author- 
ity, the  use  by  the  PHS  of  the  extensive  re- 
search capabilities  of  private  Industry  In  the 
field  of  medical  research,  will  be  virtually 
denied. 
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Without  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MB.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
7  strike  all  of  line  16  through  23  and  on 
page  8.  strike  all  of  lines  1  through  23. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  It  would 
strike  out  all  the  language  in  the  bill 
pertaining  to  the  addition  of  three  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  at  all 
modest  in  the  asking  on  the  part  of  this 
Department,  when  it  comes  to  expanding 
its  particular  bureaucracy. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SpringerI  suggested,  it  is  unusual  that 
they  would  ask  for  this  number  at  one 
time. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  also  seems 
to  argue  that  these  three  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.    In  other 


words,  he  cites  the  number  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  in  other  Departments  of  Gov- 
ernment and  makes  a  point  that  there 
are  fewer  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

There  are  others  who  seem  to  want  to 
justify  this  increase  as  a  matter  of  pres- 
tige and  status. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris]  suggested,  and  I  believe  this  is 
a  hope  with  him  that  the  adding  of  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  might  make  it  pos- 
sible to  put  some  restrictions  upon  some 
of  the  programs  of  this  Department 
which  are  expanding  and  proliferating 
all  over  the  map. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Certainly  I  would 
share  the  gentleman's  views  as  expressed 
v,ith  reference  to  the  hope  about  the 
extent  of  these  programs.  I  should  Uke 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  since  Con- 
gress has  expanded  the  operation  of  this 
agency  tremendously  over  the  past  12 
years,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  give 
them  the  tools  with  which  to  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  they  have  been  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  of  getting  rid  of  a 
lot  of  money  with  the  tools  they  have. 
When  I  say  "good"  I  do  not  mean  it  in 
the  sense  of  approbation.  They  have 
been  doing  a  job  getting  rid  of  a  lot  of 
money  with  the  present  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries they  have. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  made  a 
point  a  few  moments  ago  in  his  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that 
they  have  a  number  of  commissioners 
in  this  Department,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  department  of  Government. 
They  are  directing  geniuses  of  the  status 
of  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the^ 
gentlewoman  from  Oliio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  interested  in 
this,  because  I  believe  it  has  been  evident 
to  those  of  us  who  have  had  direct  con- 
tact with  the  work  of  this  Department 
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that  they  have  been  very  overburdened. 
A  man  who  is  a  good  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health  will  not  necessarily  be  a  good 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Welfare  or  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Education.  The  three 
things  are  quite  different. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  give 
help  to  that  Department.  I  have  not 
studied  the  amounts  of  money  involved, 
but  I  do  know  that  many  times  when 
there  is  not  suflStient  watchfulness  pos- 
sible from  the  top  a  lot  of  money  is  ex- 
tx'avagantly  spent.  I  have  not  felt  this 
was  the  case  in  that  Department.  The 
gentleman  always  knows  more  than  I  do 
on  thi's  subject,  so  I  do  not  raise  a  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  suggest  that  the  work  is 
in  three  different  areas  of  life,  and  I  be- 
lieve should  be  headed  up  by  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  men. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  fine,  if 
the  test  of  an  assistant  secretary,  among 
other  things,  was  cutting  down  on  ex- 
travagance, waste,  and  inefficiency.  But 
the  further  we  go  into  this  Government 
of  ours,  with  more  assistant  secretaries, 
deputy  assistant  secretaries,  and  assist- 
ants to  the  deputies  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  the  further  we  go  to  more  waste 
and  inefficiency,  and  the  bigger  the  pay- 
roll becomes.  It  does  not  follow,  and  it 
has  not  followed  in  the  past,  that  merely 
by  adding  assistant  secretaries  in  the 
State  Department  or  anj-where  else  in 
this  Government  has  there  been  any  ac- 
complishment with  respect  to  the  stop- 
ping of  waste  and  extravagance,  and  in 
some  cases  con-uption. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  That  is  probably  so 
in  respect  to  many  departments,  but  they 
are  not  set  up  in  the  way  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  set  up.  It  never  should  have  been  one 
department,  anyway.  To  me  it  is  a  very 
important  and  timely  that  we  should 
have  the  divisions  made. 

Of  course,  there  should  be  integrity  in 
every  department.  Heaven  knowns  there 
is  not.  but  it  would  be  very  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  it  is  proposed  here 
today  to  establish  three  Assistant  Secre- 
taries in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  other  words  a 
100-percent  increase  in  the  list  of  such 
secretarial  appointments  at  $27,000  a 
year  plus  all  of  the  camp  followers  that 
go  with  each  Assistant  Secretary.  I  have 
heard  no  estimate  made  today  as  to  what 
it  will  cost  for  the  retinue  of  employees 
that  go  with  each  of  these  individuals. 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  Cadillac  will 
go  with  each  Assistant  Secretary.  But  at 
any  rate  you  are  adding  another  chain 
of  expen.se  and  adding  to  the  bureaucracy 
by  increa.sing  the  number  of  Assistant 
Secretaries.  I  am  opposed  to  this  portion 
of  the  bill  because  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Government  and  the  taxpayers  are 
in  any  position  today  to  be  financing  an 
added  bureaucracy. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  wails  on  the 
House  floor  bemoaning  the  growth  of  the 
bureaucracy  in  Government.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  note  the  vote  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  by  100  percent 
the  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  in 
this  one  Department. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First.  I  would  certainly  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
I  Mrs.  Bolton  1,  for  the  points  she  made. 
I  thought  they  were  very  well  taken. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
I  would  point  out  that  this  Department 
handles  more  money  and  supervises 
more  programs  than  any  other  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
that  their  top-level  staff  is  far  less  than 
that  of  any  other  Department  in  the 
Government.  Let  me  explain  this  if  I 
might.  When  this  all  started  in  1953 
the  agency  received  appropriations  of 
$1.9  billion.  Its  budget  for  this  coming 
year  will  be  around  $10  billion,  because 
of  actions  by  the  Congress.  They 
did  not  do  it.  We  did.  The  Secretai-y 
made  this  very  pertinent  statement  as 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  askiiig  for 
this  legislation.    He  said: 

If  the  legislation  affecting  the  social  se- 
curity program  goes  into  effect,  this  Depart- 
ment will  then  be  responsible  lor  trust  funds 
and  expenditures  to  the  extent  of  $30  billion 
a  year. 

We  are  adding  different  burdens  to 
the  Department  all  the  time.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  number  of  Assistant  Secre- 
taries they  have  there,  you  will  see  it  is 
much  smaller  than  other  Departments, 
and  yet  the  programs  of  the  Department 
affect  every  American's  life.  It  is  be- 
cause we  did  it  and  it  is  not  because  of 
their  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  change  his  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  and  exempt  me  from  his 
inference  that  "we  did  this  and  we  did 
that." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  have  to  lump  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  with  the  Congress, 
because  he  is  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Congress  did  it,  and  I  speak  of  "we"  as 
the  Congress.  Whether  we  are  in  oppo- 
sition or  not,  it  is  always  the  majority 
that  rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     Surely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  could  get  the  kind 
of  a  setup  over  there  that  would  put  a 
stop  to  such  business  as  studies  of  human 
behavior  at  cocktail  parties  and  a  study 
of  the  intrapersonal  relationship  of  a 
husband  and  wife  and  that  kind  of  drivel, 
I  might  be  persuaded  to  go  along  with 
you  for  one  assistant  secretary.  I  can- 
not go  along  with  three.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  they  are  able  now,  with 
the  staff  that  they  have,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
to  get  rid  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  every  year? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  order  to  answer 
that  question,  you  know  that  I  would 
have  to  rephrase  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would 
have  to  agree,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Of  course,  but  I 
would  have  to  explain  why.  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  the  ones  that  forced  those 
duties  on  them  and  increased  their 
responsibilities  almost  ninefold  without 
giving  them  the  tools  to  do  it.  Yet  we 
expect  them  to  do  a  good  job.  If  we  do 
that,  we  must  give  them  the  personnel 
and  the  men  with  responsibility  in  order 
to  hold  them  responsible.  Let  me  read 
you  what  the  Secretary  said  in  regard  to 
this: 

I  have  to  keet  staff  working  12  to  14  hoxir.s 
a  day.  6  to  7  days  a  week,  day  in  and  day 
out.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  good  man- 
agement, particularly  during  the  legislative 
sessions,  which  are  long  sessions. 

That  is  one  reason  for  it.  As  the 
chairman  said  a  moment  ago,  we  have 
set  up  a  special  committee  in  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  study  this  Department. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  a  thorough 
study  will  be  made  and  if  some  of  these 
things  are  not  right — and  since  these 
matters  are  all  handled  by  human  beings 
and,  like  the  gentleman  and  myself,  they 
are  not  perfect — I  am  sure  they  will  try 
to  iron  out  any  difficulties.  I  have  been 
trying  to  explain  why  the  Department 
needs  these,  and  to  my  mind  they  do 
need  them.  That  is  why  I  am  opiX)sed 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
committee  as  printed  in  the  report  of 
the  bill. 

The  committee  substitute  amendnoent 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Conunittee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  2984)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  provisions 
for  construction  of  health  research  facil- 
ities by  extending  the  expiration  date 
thereof  and  providing  increased  sup- 
port for  the  program,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  355,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere — yeas  333,  nays  4,  not  voting  96,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  99] 


TEAS— 333 


,v  ■ 


Abbltt 

Ab  rntthy 

Adair 

AdP.ms 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tcnn. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Bates 

Bcckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
B.'oomfield 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnrs.  Wis. 
CabeU 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Clevengcr 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

D^gcjs 

Dingell 

Dol3 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 


Dowdy 

Downing 

DuLskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Dyal 

Etlmondson 

K'.Icntaorn 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Findley 

FiFher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Fricdcl 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grlder 
GrifTin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gurney 
H.ig.an,  Ga. 
Hacren,  Calif. 
Ilaiey 
Hall 
Hallock 
Hanley 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

H;\rrty 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Joclson 

Johnson,  Calit 


Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

K:ebs 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Legpett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McMlUau 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Malion 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mink 

Mize 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

OHara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Ol.son,  Minn. 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Pofl 


Pool 

Price 

Puclneki 

Qule 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlin 

Reld,  111. 

Rclnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

RiverF,  S.C. 

Roberts 

RogeiS,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogcr.s,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Roncalio 

Rooncy,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rcudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 


Gross 

Utt 


Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

SchneebtU 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Sslden 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

SiaJford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Straiton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Tcague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teuzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

NAYS— 4 
Waggonner         Walker,  Miss. 

NOT  VOTING— 96 


Thomson.  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Decrlin 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

V/illls 

V/ilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Woia 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Andrews. 

George  W. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Battln 
Berry 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 

Clawson,  Del 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Curtln 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dent 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
E  Iwards,  Calif 
Ellsworth 


Fino 
Fogarty 
Eraser 
Glaimo 
Gilllgan 
Grabowskl 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gubser 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 
Holland 
Jennings 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lennoa 
Lindsay 
McCarthy 
McDowell 
Macdonald 
Mackie 
MalUiard 
Mathias 
Miller 
Minish 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morton 
,  Mosher 
Multer 


Nix 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Powell 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Resnlck 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Roosevelt 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Stephens 
Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

ToU 

Vanlk 

Watklns 

White,  Idaho 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wright 


Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.   Thompson   of    New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Mackie. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Gilligan. 

Mr.  Eraser  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEA\T: 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  at  an  ap- 
propriate place,  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Fogaa-ty  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Wld- 
naU. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mrs.    Sullivan   with    Mr.   CahUl. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  MalUiard. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Minish  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Talcott. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  96  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  because  of  urgent  business  affecting 
my  district.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted'"aye." 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE:  A  COM- 
MEMORATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. ,  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. May  10,  1965,  we  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  Rumanian  independence.' 

Americans  derive  a  special  pleasure 
in  paying  tribute  to  other  people  in  the 
world  who  have  succeeded  in  asserting 
their  own  right  of  self-determination. 
This  has  always  been  the  case,  ever 
since  we  had  won  our  own  independence. 
During  the  19th  centui-y  Americans  were 
the  evangels  of  self-determination  and 
constitutional  democracy.  Official  docu- 
ments of  our  Govermnent,  either  in  the 
form  of  congressional  debates,  of  official 
State  Department  dispatches,  or  of  proc- 
lamations and  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent, all  reflect  tliis  profound  national 
tradition  that  is  deeply  iiTgrained  in  our 
national  attitudes. 
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It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we 
in  this  Chamber  should  set  aside  our 
legislative  duties  for  a  few  moments  and 
pay  our  respects  to  this  great  nation 
and  great  people,  the  Rumanians. 

Today  it  is  even  more  urgent  for  us 
to  commemorate  Rumanian  independ- 
cace,  because  one  of  the  central  themes 
of  Communist  propaganda,  a  theme  that 
they  use  unceasingly  to  attack  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  allies,  is  the  charge  of 
imperialism.  According  to  the  Commu- 
nists. American  democracy  is  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  modern  age.  It  is  we  who  are 
held  up  to  the  world  as  the  imperialist 
aggressors  who  seek  to  destroy  the  lib- 
erties of  a'l  people  in  the  world. 

By  commemorating  the  independence 
of  Rumania  and  all  other  countries  who 
have  been  conquered  by  the  Communists 
we  are  able  to  mount  a  counterattack 
against  this  fallacious  charge. 

It  is  communism  and  not  democracy 
that  is  the  plague  of  the  modern  age. 

Communism  is  the  enslaver  of  man- 
kind, and  democracy  the  greatest  politi- 
cal force  for  the  liberty  and  well-being 
of  man. 

Rumanians  had  no  free  choice  in  the 
government  that  was  to  rule  them. 
Communists  came  to  Rumania  in  the 
wake  of  the  conquering  Red  army.  Free 
elections  were  never  held.  Communist 
political  power  was  imposed  by  force  and 
terror.  Rumania  stands  as  one  of  the 
classic  examples  of  the  destruction  of 
human  liberty  by  communism.  It  is  now 
a  bitter  reminder  to  us  of  what  can  hap- 
pen in  South  Vietnam  if  American  re- 
solve is  weakened. 

Communism  has  conquered  Rumania, 
but  the  hope  of  all  is  in  the  historic  pos- 
sibility that  Rumanians  may  themselves 
conquer  communism.  This  may  not 
come  in  the  form  of  any  sudden  revolu- 
tion that  itself  could  endanger  the  peace 
of  Europe.  But  there  is  a  real  possibility 
that  through  the  erosion  of  communism, 
the  reassertion  of  traditional  national 
Rumanian  values,  and  the  continuing 
orientation  of  its  political  and  economic 
interests  toward  the  West,  the  Rumanian 
people  may  consume  the  tyrant  and  the 
tyranny  that  have  oppressed  them  since 
1945.  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  Rumania  and  in  Rumania's  attitude 
toward  the  West  in  the  past  few  years. 
This  development  may  be  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  evolving  trend  toward  a 
Western  alinement. 

This  is  our  hope;  this  is  our  expecta- 
tion. 

Whether  it  will  come  to  pass  is  a  mat- 
ter of  future  history.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  assertion  of  Rumanian  in- 
dependence, as  we  have  observed  in  the 
past  few  years,  however  limited  it  is  in 
range,  nonetheless,  detracts  from  the 
total  power  assets  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  thus  is  a  development  that  coincides 
with  American  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Rumanian  people. 

In  the  final  analysis  our  great  hope  is 
for  a  free  and  independent  Rumania. 
Perhaps  in  the  unfolding  of  future  his- 
tory we  may  be  able  to  commemorate 
May  10  not  only  as  the  day  of  Rumanian 
independence  from  the  Turks  but  also 
commemorate  it  as  a  day  of  independ- 
ence from  communism. 


IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
on  pending  immigration  legislation, 
which  were  scheduled  to  resume  on  May 
12,  are  now  postponed  to  a  later  date,  to 
be  announced  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit. 

The  postponement  results  fi'om  the 
fact  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  has  not 
completed  action  on  the  voting  rights 
bill  and  the  Ukelihood  that  the  balance 
of  the  week  and  possibly  longer  will  be 
required  to  complete  that  action. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to- 
gether with  my  answer  thereto,  both  of 
which  are  self-explanatory. 

M.\Y  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Em.^nuel  Celler. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Rr.yburn  House 
Office  Building. 

Dear  Colleague:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  today's  d.-xte  suggest- 
ing that  I  postpone  the  public  hearings  on 
proposed  changes  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  scheduled  to  resume  on  May 
12,  until  a  final  vote  has  been  taken  by  the 
full  committee  on  the  pending  voting  rights 
bill. 

I  am  making  arrangements  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  immigration  hearings  and  will  an- 
nounce the  postponement  so  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  may  be  advised. 

As  you  know,  I  have  cooperated  fully  In 
meeting  the  schedule  set  for  full  committee 
hearings  and  vote  on  both  the  Presidential 
Inability  bill  and  the  voting  rights  bill,  by 
postponing  prior  hearings  scheduled  by  Sub- 
committee 1  on  pending  immigration  legis- 
lation. There  is  no  question  about  the  im- 
mediate importance  of  action  on  that  legis- 
lation, but  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that 
there  has  been  misunderstandings  about  the 
reasons  for  delay  in  completing  our  immi- 
gration hearings.  As  matters  now  stand, 
some  20-odd  national  organizations  In  addi- 
tion to  interested  Individuals  have  made 
written  requests  to  be  heard  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  immigration  law. 

It  is  my  desire  to  conclude  our  immigra- 
tion hearings  as  soon  as  possible  by  contin- 
uous hearings  and  to  that  end  I  will  plan  to 
resume  our  hearings  immediately  after  final 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  full  committee 
on  the  voting  rights  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  A.  Feichan, 

Chairman. 


May  7,  1965. 
Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  No.  1,  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Colleague  :  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  voting  rights  legislation  now  before  us 
and   which    the    committee    has    been   con- 
sidering in  full  committee  for  a  number  of 
days,  may  I  suggest  that  you  postpone  your 
public  hearing  on  the  proposed  changes  In 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  until 
final  vote  on  the  pending  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  has  been  taken  by  the  full  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuel  Cellee,  Chairman. 


GOVERNMENTAL  INTRUSION  INTO 
A  CITIZEN'S  RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Vandalia 
Leader,  Vandalia,  Mo.,  under  tue  au- 
thorship of  Wcldon  H.  Stciner.  It  re- 
lates to  the  invasion  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy throurrh  snooping  and  wiretapping. 

I  want  to  join  with  Mr.  Steiner  and 
Senator  Long  and  my  fellow  Represent- 
ative from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hall]  in  their 
concern  about  this  threat  of  govern- 
mental intrusion  into  a  citizen's  right 
of  privacy. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

I  From  the  Vandalia  (Mo.)  Leader, 
Mar.  18,  1065 1 
Eavesdropping 

Missouri's  Senator  Ed  Long  opened  hear- 
ings last  month  on  the  controversial  subject 
of  Government  eavesdropping.  One  of  the 
days  was  devoted  to  the  demonstrations  of 
electronic  devices  that  are  available  and  cur- 
rently in  use  for  Federal  agency  snooping. 

This  display  of  devices  was  amazing  and 
seemed  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  nothing  is 
private  any  more.  Such  things  as  olives 
in  martini  glasses,  devices  in  packs  of  cig- 
arettes, tiny  concealed  tape  recorders.  Read- 
ing the  list  of  devices  being  used  one  came 
up  with  the  conclusion  that  to  maintain  a 
tight  lip  at  all  times  is  the  only  assurance 
of  security.  This  might  not  even  be  safe  in 
the  future.  It  wouldn't  surprise  the  average 
U.S.  citizen  to  learn  of  a  device  to  determine 
what  one  is  thinking. 

Senator  Longs  committee  hearings  indi- 
cated tliat  many  of  these  devices  are  pur- 
chased by  the  nonsccurity  Federal  agencies. 
The  committee  stated  that  It  Is  recognized 
that  the  interest  of  criminal  justice  and  our 
country's  safety  from  foreign  enemies  must 
be  maintained  by  the  Federal  officials  who 
have  the  responsibilities.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  the  right  to  privacy  that  Americans 
have  always  guarded  and  cherished  must  be 
preserved  against  the  threat  of  Increasingly 
clever  techniques  of  electronic  snooping. 

We  couldn't  agree  more  wholeheartedly. 
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CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  FOUNDING 
OF  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  OUTSTAND- 
ING PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre-ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
May  8,  marked  the  centennial  of  the 
founding  of  one  of  America's  outstand- 
ing preparatory  schools.  I  refer  to  Au- 
gusta Military  Academy  located  at  Fort 
Defiance  in  Augusta  County  near  Staun- 
ton, Va.  This  school  for  yoimg  men,  that 
seeks  not  only  to  provide  formal  pre- 
paratory education,  but  also  seeks  to 
build  character  and  attain  physical  ex- 
cellence, is  well  known  throughout  the 


commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  America 
for  its  outstanding  program  of  military 
instruction.  i.    ,     4. 

AMA  as  it  is  known  to  the  student 
body  a'lca  citizens,  and  graduates,  has 
attained  this  reputation  for  excellence 
through  the  achievements  of  its  alumni, 
its  educational  curriculums,  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  faculty,  and  the  continuous 
leadership  by-  its  administration. 

The  history  of  Augusta  Military  Acaa- 
emy  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  post-Civil 
War   history    of    the    South.     It    was 
founded  in  1865  by  a  young  veteran  of  the 
Confederate   Army,   Charles   S.    Roller, 
who    viewing    the    devastation    of    his 
native  State  and  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
that  was  his  home,  saw  the  need  in  the 
South  for  the  establishment  of  educa- 
tional facilities  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  4  hard,  grinding  years  of  war.    The 
predecessor  institution  of  Augusta  MiU- 
tary  Academy,  a  day  school  founded  ni 
1742  by  the  Reverend  John  Craig,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  General  Seigel 
of  the  northern  army  in  this  campaign 
through  the  valley. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  and 
ability  of  Charles  S.  Roller  that  Augusta 
Military  Academy  was  able  not  only  to 
survive  but  flourish  and  grow  in  the  Re- 
construction era.  .   . 

The  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion passed  on  the  death  of  the  founder 
to  his  two  sons.  Col.  Thomas  J.  Roller 
and  Maj.  Charles  S.  Roller,  Jr.,  who  be- 
came better  known  as  Major  General 
Roller.  The  recent  passing  of  Major 
General  Roller  was  mourned  not  only  at 
Augusta  Military  Academy,  but  through- 
out the  State  of  Virginia;  however,  on 
his  death,  the  school  would  remain  a 
family  school,  inasmuch  as  the  adminis- 
tration was  vested  in  a  family  trustee- 
ship including  the  widow  of  General 
Roller,  Col.  M.  H.  Livick.  now  principal, 
and  Mrs.  Livick,  the  form  of  manage- 
ment which  continues  today. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  100  years  of  public  service  by 
AMA.  but  the  finest  testimony  to  the 
contributions  of  Augusta  Military  Acad- 
emy in  the  development  of  character 
and  scholarship  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dedicated  service  of  its  alumni  in  lead- 
ership assignments  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  our  Nation's 
wars  as  well  as  in  countless  fields  of  ci- 
vilian endeavor. 


the  high  seas.  This  protest  campaign  is 
scheduled  to  break  out,  I  am  told, 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  signs  suclvas 
"No  Jap  goods  sold  in  this  store"  are  al- 
ready being  printed,  as  well  as  bumper 
strips,  and  so  forth,  to  incite  public  re- 
action against  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Japanese  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  fishery  conservation  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  World  War 
II,  I  have  sought  the  upbuilding  of  trade 
with  Japan  and  have  been  gratified  at 
the  ever-growing  exchange  of  goods  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  I  have  nothing 
against  Japan  and  v.-ant  to  see  our  trade 
grow,  so  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  find, 
like  a  smoldering  volcano,  an  eruption 
of  ill  will,  economic  harm,  and  bad  feel- 
ing is  in  the  making. 

How  serious  this  boycott  could  be,  I 
doubt  if  anyone  knows,  but  it  appears 
that  organized  labor  may  well  follow  its 
tradition  and  support  our  fishermen  and 
their  various  affiliated  unions.  This 
could  tie  up  every  Japanese  vessel  that 
comes  into  port  and  all  Japanese  imports 
that  cross  our  docks. 

The  worst  part  of  the  boycott  is  that 
ill  will  and  prejudice  generated  today 
cannot  be  shut  off  like  an  electric  switch. 
The  ill  will  and  hurt  will  go  on  long  after 
any  settlement.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
wounds  of  Pearl  Harbor  will  be  opened 
anew  and  our  two  peoples  will  renew  old 

So,  as  I  say,  I  hope  this  boycott  does 
not  get  started;  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  does  start,  I  intend  to  support  our 
fishermen  in  every  way  possible.  Ten 
years  ago,  Japan  agreed  by  treaty  to  pro- 
tect American  red  salmon  on  the  high 
seas,  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  stand  quiet- 
ly by  and  see  the  Japanese  abdicate  this 
position  and  destroy  the  runs  of  fish 
made  possible  by  our  fishermen  through 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  conservation. 

The  time  is  short,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  our  Government  can  dissuade  the 
Japanese  from  causing  a  trade  war  that 
will  hurt  both  sides,  and  which  both 
sides  will  regret. 


manager  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette.  This  colorful  week- 
end not  only  includes  tests  of  athletic 
prowess  in  the  men's  bicycle  races  and 
the  coed  s  tricycle  races,  but  adds  color, 
pageantry,  artistry,  pulchritude,  and 
the  sheer  effervescence  of  youth  to  an 
unforgettable  weekend.  The  proceeds 
of  the  "Little  500"  weekends  have  pro- 
vided for  almost  2,000  scholarships. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  students  on 
the  campuses  of  the  colleges  of  Indiana 
look  quite  different  from  the  17,000  "stu- 
dents" who  demonstrated  in  Washington 
recently  carrying  signs  attacking  their 
country.     I  also  am  proud  that  as  yet 
students  on  the  campuses  in  Indiana  have 
not  emulated  the  students  and  faculty 
members  in  some  eastern  colleges,  who 
sent  a  cablegram  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  saying, 
in  part,  "You  have  our  respect  and  sym- 
pathy."   Nor  have  our  students  followed 
the  lead  of  a  group  of  students  in  a  mid- 
western  college  who  sent  money  to  the 
"National  Liberation  Front"   (the  Viet- 
cong) .    Neither  have  our  students  made 
a  public  demonstration  of  burning  their 
draft  cards  in  a  bonfire,  as  occurred  m  a 
western  university. 

I  still  am  proud  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica despite  the  actions  of  some.  We 
should  not  allow  the  actions  of  those  few 
to  cause  us  to  lose  faith  in  the  future  of 
America,  which  of  course  depends  upon 
the  youth  of  today. 

In  eveiy  generation  there  are  some 
who  are  misfits.  Some  are  guilty  of 
treason.  There  are  many  more  who  are 
misguided,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  idealism 
lose   perspective   in  viewing   their   own 

countiy.  „  , 

Despite  the  extremism  of  a  small  frac- 
tion, the  great  majority  of  our  youth  are 
ready  and  willing  to  support  their  coun- 
tiy and  to  defend  freedom. 


COLLEGE 


THREAT  OF  NATIONWIDE  BOYCOTT 
OF  JAPANESE  GOODS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Congress  of  American 
Fishermen  is  organizing  a  nationwide 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods.  The  date- 
line set  for  picketing  of  Japanese  ships 
and  U.S.  merchants  who  cany  Japanese 
goods  for  sale  is  June  1,  or  as  soon  as 
the  Japanese  fishing  fleet  begins  netting 
American  runs  of  Pacific  red  salmon  on 


"WORLD'S       GREATEST 
WEEKEND" 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "World's 
Greatest  College  Weekend"  again  has 
been  celebrated  on  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity campus. 

Springtime  on  Indiana  campuses  al- 
ways is  inspiring.  The  wholesome  youth 
in  our  great  Indiana  colleges  give  hope 
in  the  future  of  our  country. 

Indiana  University's  "Little  500"  is 
based  on  the  great  Hoosier  500-Mile 
Memorial  Day  Auto  Racet,.  It  was  com- 
menced several  years  ago  by  Howdy  Wil- 
cox, who  at  that  time  was  director  of 
the  Indiana  University  Foundation  and 
who  now  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees   of  the  university  and  general 


ARMED   FORCES   WEEK 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  multi- 
service dinner  at  the  Shei-aton  Park 
Hotel  in  this  city,  last  Friday  evening, 
the  Navy  League,  the  Air  Force  Associ- 
ation and  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  "kicked  off"  our  Armed  Forces 
Week,  which  this  Nation  reverently  and 
pensively  celebrates  in  honor  of  those 
who  dedicate  their  service,  their  lives, 
and  their  youth  to  the  freedom  of  this 
Nation  and  other  responsible  nations  who 
seek  our  help. 

Gen  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  led  off  the  three 
major  uniformed  military  services,  as 
greetings  were  sent  to  the  servicemen 
and  women  around  the  world. 

Predicated  upon  enhanced  communi- 
cation and  increased  ease  of  transporta- 
tion, the  general  very  wisely  sums  up  the 
situation  of  the  real  world,  while  re- 
marking that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals, nations  must  be  "responsible, 
if  deterrence,  conference,  and  eventual 
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peace  are  to  hold  sway.  General  John- 
son sums  it  up  for  the  past,  present  and 
futui-e  by  referring  to  our  faith  under 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  rights 
of  individual  peoples  to  be  free.  Based 
on  political,  geographic,  technical  and  an 
additional  shrinking  of  the  world,  re- 
quirements have  never  been  greater  for 
dedicated,  well-trained  talent  and  for 
equipment  and  unit  combat  readiness 
around  the  world. 

I  commend  these  remarks  by  one  of 
our  greatest  chiefs  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  by  Gen.  H.\rold  K.  Johnson,  Chiet 
OF  Staff.  U.S.  Army,  at  the  National 
Ahmed  Forces  Day  Dinner,  Washington, 
D.C..  May  7.  1965 

This  Armed  Forces  Week  finds  our  Nation 
pnd  its  Armed  Forces  team  in  a  world  that 
is  shrinking:  politically,  geographically,  and 
technologically.  This  world  generates 
greater  risks  for  our  national  security  and 
greater  demands  on  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

In  a  political  sense  the  world  is  shrinking 
because  in  many  parts  of  tlie  globe  once  dor- 
mant lands  are  emerging  as  restless  new  na- 
tions, anxious  to  come  of  age  quickly,  yet 
oft«n  inadequately  equipped  to  protect  them- 
selves against  covert  or  overt  aggression.  As 
the  number  of  these  nations  swells,  and  so 
long  as  the  Communist  world  pursties  its 
avowed  objective  of  communizing  the  world, 
there  are  likely  to  be  more  trouble  spots 
where  stability  must  be  maintained  or  re- 
stored. Hence  we  may  expect  more,  rather 
than  fewer,  places  where  freedom  is  on  the 
line,  and  the  speed  with  which  we  can  move 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  will  be  of  growing 
importance. 

In  a  geographic  sense,  the  world  is  shrink- 
ing simply  because  we  now  calculate  move- 
ment times  in  hours  rather  than  days  or 
weeks  as  they  once  were,  of  necessity;  and 
the  Army,  as  a  strategic  hitchhiker  service 
continues  to  rely  on  air  and  sealift  for  the 
initial  deployment  of  troops  and  equipment 
as  well  as  rcsupply  of  those  troops  once  we 
are  in  the  area  where  the  Issue  will  be  de- 
cided. 

In  a  technological  sense  the  world  is 
shrinking  as  the  fruits  of  research  and  de- 
velopment materialize  and  as  ideas  and  in- 
formation spread.  Our  knowledge  of  physi- 
cal science  is  roughly  double  that  which  ex- 
isted in  1950,  and  the  price  for  failure  to 
stay  ahead  or  at  least  keep  abreast  of  our 
adversaries  in  the  scientific  area  may  be 
measured  not  in  time  or  dollars,  but  ulti- 
mately in  cities  and  blood. 

This  shrinking  world  mean.s  for  the  United 
States  more  international  involvement  as 
well  as  more  hazards;  more  military  com- 
mitments to  the  defense  of  freedom,  as  well 
as  more  demands  on  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength.  Never  before  have  the  re- 
quirements been  greater  for  dedicated,  high- 
caliber  talent  in  otir  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
equipment  and  unit  combat  readiness  which 
have  no  equal. 

This  represents  the  backdrop  for  the  basic 
ptirpose  of  the  Army  within  the  defense 
team.  Since  Jime  14,  1775,  the  basic  purpose 
for  the  Nation's  landpower  has  not  changed. 
However,  the  real  world  in  which  we  must 
carry  out  that  purpose  Is  changing  rapidly. 
Areas  of  potential  and  active  turbulence  are 
emerging  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to 
disrupt,  in  various  ways,  the  climate  of  or- 
der and  stability  so  important  to  the  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  the  changes  underway. 

Within  these  conditions  of  world  change, 
it  remains  the  role  of  the  Army,  with  gen- 
erous assistance  from  our  Naval  and  Air 
Force  comrades  in  arms,  to  carry  out  the 
landpower  missions  of  the  United  States 
so  that  turbulence  is  reduced,  stability   is 


preserved  or  restored,  and  peace  is  achieved 
without  destruction  of  the  institutions  of 
society  which  exist  under  the  rule  of  law. 
These  landpower  missions  run  all  the  way 
from  roadbullding  by  a  battalion  of  engi- 
neers in  the  hinterland  of  Thailand,  and 
frontier  development  in  Alaska,  through 
support  of  counterinsurgency  efforts  in 
South  Vietnam,  to  manning  the  ground  de- 
fenses against  limited  or  general  attacks  in 
NATO  Europe.  In  accomplishing  these  mis- 
sions the  U.S.  Army  of  over  950.000  men 
and  women  has  deployed  41  percent  of  its 
strength  in  101  countries.  As  the  finest 
Army  in  our  Nation's  history,  it  provides  a 
sound  base  on  which  to  build  for  the  futtire. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  Anntial  Armed 
Forces  Day  Dinner,  I  salute  the  sons  of  an 
earlier  day  who  wore  otu-  uniforms  and  pio- 
neered the  way,  the  sons  of  today  who 
unflinchingly  are  defending  freedom's  ram- 
parts, and  the  sons  of  tomorrow  who  will 
inherit  our  mighty  defenses,  and  our  faith 
in  the  rights  of  peoples  to  be  free. 

Thank  you. 


THE  AVENUE  OP  XJNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  week  the  communications  media 
has  utilized  the  Early  Bird  communica- 
tions- satellite  in  tx-ansmitting  several 
programs  of  the  public  information  va- 
riety across  the  span  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Those  who  have  witnessed  this 
tremendous  innovation  in  television 
broadcasting  certainly  have  seen  histoiy 
in  the  making. 

I  believe  this  achievement  ranks  with 
the  laying  of  the  transatlantic  cable  or 
the  first  transatlantic  flight  for  now  it  is 
possible  for  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  to  better  understand  each 
other  through  live  television  transmis- 
sions. Thiiik  of  the  heretofore  un- 
imaginable scope  of  events  that  now  can 
be  seen  as  they  happen.  The  areas  of 
politics  and  world  affairs,  music  and  art, 
and  sporting  events  are  but  a  few  among 
the  hundreds  of  subjects  which  may  now 
be  covered  by  the  television  media. 

Hopefully,  in  the  near  futui-e  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
this  advancement.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
remarkable  feat  will  sei-ve  as  the  means 
to  making  transoceanic  broadcasts  the 
avenue  of  understanding. 

All  those  who  participated  in  tliis 
pi-oject  are  to  be  highly  commended  and 
congratulated,  for  they  have  made  it 
possible  to  take  a' giant  step  forward  in 
the  march  toward  international  under- 
standing. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  campaign  contributions  from 
crossing  State  lines  to  influence  congres- 
sional primaries  and  elections  and  to 
influence  election  for  electors  of  the 
President.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  con- 
duct hearings  and  study  the  whole  area 
of  campaign  contributions  and  campaign 
expenditures.  The  situation  grows 
steadily  worse. 

Campaign  contributions  are  sent  from 
one  State  to  another  and  even  from 
foreign  countries  to  influence  elections. 
I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people 
within  a  congressional  district  and  the 
people  of  a  State  should  elect  their  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Congress  of  their  own 
free  will  without  the  influence  of  outside 
money.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  impos- 
sible for  citizens  to  offer  for  public  office 
until  they  can  first  raise  fantastic  sums 
of  money  to  finance  a  campaign.  Often 
these  finances  come  from  far  away 
places.  Many  Americans  without  per- 
sonal wealth  or  financial  connections 
find  it  impossible  to  offer  for  public 
office.  This  is  making  a  fraud  and  a 
mockei-y  of  representative  government. 

In  1966,  congre.ssional  elections  will 
be  held  in  every  State  of  the  American 
Union.  In  my  own  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, next  year  there  will  be  campaigns 
for  two  seats  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  To 
offer  for  the  Senate  in  most  States  will 
cost  from  a  half  million  to  a  million 
dollars.  In  some  States  it  will  cost  more 
than  a  million  dollai-s  to  make  a  state- 
wide  campaign.  Should  this  trend  con- 
tinue, I'cpresentation  in  Congress  would 
become  coiit  rolled  by  pressure  groups 
and  those  who  can  raise  the  most  money. 
Should  congressional  races  be  influ- 
enced by  huge  sums  of  money  pouring 
across  State  lines,  the  people  would  lose 
their  representation  to  those  who  got 
there  "firstest  with  the  mostest."  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  take  action  before  the 
1966  elections. 
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OUTSIDE  MONEY  INFLUENCING 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROBLEMS   OP  THE   HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1,  1965,  hundreds  of  dedicated  per- 
sons from  the  50  States  of  the  Union  and 
from  a  number  of  countries  abroad,  came 
to  Washington  for  a  several  days'  confer- 
ence under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped,  and  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  for  further  progressive  and  hu- 
mane activity  in  their  behalf. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  1,  1965,  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  received  from  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  an  unus^ial 
honor,  "Citation  for  Exceptional  Seiv 
ice,"  and  as  stated  in  the  citation.  "For 
a  lifetime  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
handicapped  of  America;  for  improving 
their  welfare  in  the  Halls  of  Congress; 
for  instilling  new  hope  and  courage  in 


their  hearts;  for  his  compassion  and  sup- 
port of  his  fellow  Americans  in  need;  he 
has  earned  the  honor  of  the  Nation." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  conference  on  May  1,  1965,  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  Mr.  McCormack, 
addressed  the  immense  gathering.    I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  address  made  on 
that  occasion  by  Speaker  McCormack: 
Address  by  Speaker  McCoiimack  at  a  Con- 
ference   Sponsored    by    the    President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
your  recognition  today.  I  accept  it  both  per- 
sonally and  for  the  entire  Congress,  for  al- 
though it  bears  my  name,  whatever  I  was 
able  to  do  was  because  the  Congress  felt 
the  same  way. 

It  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  to  sit 
on  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  watch  how  a  dream  has  come  to  life 
and  grown  into  a  national  program  which 
has  benefited  so  many  men  and  women.  I 
speak  of  the  dream  made  real  by  the  dogged 
persuasion  of  Paul  A.  Strachan  and  the  gen- 
tle persistence  of  the  dedicated  Mildred 
Scott.  ^      ^    ^, 

When    I    first    talked    to   Paul    about   his 
dream   of   National    Employ    the   Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  he  was  petitioning  and 
buttonholing  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
would  listen  to  him,  in  the  halls,  in  their 
offices,  in  the  corridors  outside  the  well  of 
the  House   and   Senate  and   on   the  street. 
With  Paul,  who  could  hardly  hear  a  word 
you  said,  but  who  could  read  your  lips  re- 
markably well,  except  when  you  said  "no." 
was  Miss  Scott,   who   acted   as   his    "ears." 
Mildred,  with  her  brace  and  cane,  and  Paul, 
with  his  aggressive  insistence,  gave  life  and 
breath  to  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.     Together  with  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  represented  then 
by  Millard  Rice,  they  persisted,  and  "NEPH 
Week"  was  born.     This   fall  we  shall  mark 
the  20th  anniversary  of  that  legislation  and 
the  21st  observance  of  the  week.    Their  place 
In  history  Is  secure  in  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  the  handicapped  who  have  benefited  by 
public  attention  focused  on  their  job  needs. 
Two  years  after  the  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation proclaiming  "NEPH  Week"  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  was  born,  also  due  In  large 
measure  to  Paul  Strachan,  Bill  McCahlll  and 
others.    In  the  years  that  have  followed,  its 
first  two  chairrnen.  Vice  Adm.  Ross  T.  Mc- 
Intire    and     Ma].    Gen.     Melvin     J.     Maas, 
have  gone  to  their  eternal  rewards  and  are 
buried  with  the  hero  dead  of  our  country  at 
the  western  end  of  Constitution  Avenue.    It 
was  the  Navy  Doctor  Mclntire  who  brought 
the  Marine  Reserve  General  Maas  Into  the 
position  of  vice  chairman  as  his  successor. 
It  was  the  Marine  general  who  brought  the 
former  Army  sergeant,  Harold  Russell,  Into 
the  vice  chairman  position  as  his  successor. 
The  three  volunteer  chairmen  of  this  Pres- 
ident's  committee   have  established   a  rec- 
ord for  leadership  and  dedication  which  can- 
not be  matched  by  any  other  volunteer  group 
I  know  anvthlng  about. 

For  no  less  than  18  years  we  find  Bill  Mc- 
Cahlll on  the  combat  front  of  this,  one  of  the 
noblest  endeavors  In  the  whole  catalog  of 
national  and  communal  heroism  for  the 
handicapped.  Colonel  McCahill  can  make 
the  heart  work  wonders  in  the  field  of  con- 
crete accomplishment. 

It  is  not  only  the  handicapped  who  owe 
those  I  have  mentioned,  with  so  many  others, 
— recognition  for  the  efficacy  of  their  work- 
manship, their  talent  for  dealing  with  the 
great  and  the  near-great  on  behalf  of  those 
who  face  the  cold  human  shoulder  in  so 
many  places  In  world  society,  but  it  is  people 
like  myself  who  feel  Immensely  Indebted  to 
those  living,  and  the  memory  of  those  no 
longer  with  us. 


Legislation,  as  so  many  of  you  know,  and 
executive  action,  must  have  besides  a  philoso- 
phy of  decency,  the  working  ingredients  of 
soundness  and  durability.    We  legislate  not 
only  because  it  is  right,  but  because  con- 
comitantly It  Is  workable;   it  is  rugged;    it 
will  stand  up  and  hold  its  place  firmly  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  Nation.     What  those 
I  am  speaking  of.  your  McCahill,  your  Stra- 
chan,  your  Scott,   your  Rice,  your  ever  so 
active  Harold  Russell,  have  done  that  is  sen- 
sible and  worthy,  is  to  take  the  problem  out 
of  the  area  of  merely  do-goodlsm  and  put  It  In 
the  area  of  good  business  as  well.     It  is  no 
little  thing  that  every  year  as  many  as  a 
quarter  of  a  million  handicapped  placements 
are  made  by  the  public  employment  services. 
This  may  not  fulfill  your  final  goal — and  I, 
for  one,  hope  it  does  not — but  it  is  a  bril- 
liant record  that  deserves  all  kinds  of  ap- 
plause.   It  shows  that  you  have  brought  in 
sight  at  least  the  day  when  the  handicapped- 
unemployed  will  cease  to  be  a  problem  gnaw- 
ing at  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of  a 
nation  that  wants  to  fight  every  manner  of 
poverty  and  injustice  to  which  rrian  is  heir. 

If  those  of  little  faith  come  to  me  and 
ask,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Great  Society? 
I  have  only  to  point  to  you,  to  the  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week, 
and  say:  There  you  see  one  of  the  great 
pillars  of  that  Society. 

You  can  have  no  idea,  as  I  speak  to  you 
now.  howimmensely  proud  I  am  of  you  and 
of  the  image — as  they  say  these  days— that 
people  like  you  give  to  the  portrait  of  our 
country.  I  can  never  forget  some  of  the 
efforts  I  have  seen  you  people,  yourselves 
handicapped,  make  for  the  handicapped,  for 
the  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  for  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, for  yotir  persistence  with  NEPH  Week. 
Indeed,  I  remember  your  first  two  chairmen 
after  Congress  passed  the  NEPH  Week  legisla- 
tion. Vice  Adm.  Ross  T.  Mclntire  was  the 
first,  to  be  followed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin 
J.  Maas.  Both  have  since  passed  to  their 
eternal  reward,  but  not  until  they  had  estab- 
lished a  remarkable  record  for  leadership 
and  dedication. 

I  know  that  there  are  volunteer  groups 
and  volunteer  groups.  But  where,  I  ask,  is 
there  one  to  match  this? 

So,  in  accepting  this  recognition  for  my 
part  in  helping  push  forward  with  your  won- 
derful work,  I  am  happy  to  review  a  little 
bit  of  history  for  you  and  to  predict  that 
Harold  Russell,  a  young  man  for  whom  I 
have  great  personal  admiration,  with  the 
continued  cooperation  of  Bill  McCahill  and 
others,  will  forcefully  build  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Strachan,  Scott,  Mclntire  and  Maas. 
I  predict  that  10  years  from  now  our  past 
successes  will  seem  small  indeed  compared 
to  what  will  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
time  the  Nation  celebrates  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  week  that  is  52  weeks  long, 
the  week  that  lasts  the  whole  year,  the  week 
that  helps  the  handicapped  to  help  them- 
selves. 


These  were:  First,  the  merger  of  the 
Marc  Island  and  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyards  in  California,  under  a  single 
commander,  during  1965;  second,  the 
closure  of  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  in 
Brooklyn ;  and  third,  the  gradual  phase- 
out  of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  prior  to  1975. 

Because  of  the  possible  implicatioiis  of 
these  actions  on  our  national  defense 
efforts,  I  am  planning  to  set  aside  one 
day  during  our  hearings  on  the  fiscal 
year  1966  military  construction  bill  to 
hear  all  Members  of  Congi-ess  who  wish 
to  be  heard  on  the  naval  shipyard  clo- 
sures.   I  cannot  yet  state  a  firm  date. 

Those  who  desire  to  testify  should 
notify  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, extension  4151,  by  Friday,  May 
14.  1965.  We  will  be  happy  to  accept 
statements  for  the  record  from  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  testify  in  person. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pei-mit  me 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna  for  the  statement  he  has  just 
made.  It  is  the  first  ray  of  hope  that  the 
long-suffering  people  of  Brooklyn  have 
had  in  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


CLOSING    OR    CONSOLIDATING    OF 
NAVAL  SHIPYARDS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  19,  1964,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  close  or  consolidate  three  naval 
shipyards. 


MASS  TRANSPORTA-nON  ACT 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemaii 
from  New  York  IMr.  Find]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  clarify  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  so  that  demonstra- 
tion project  funds  under  that  act  can  be 
made  available  for  bistate  or  tristate 
agency  attempts  to  operate  the  passen- 
ger service  of  tlie  New  Haven  or  some 
other  railroad. 

This  bill  was  prompted  by  the  con- 
troversy over  whether  or  not  financial  aid 
to  a  public  authority  aiding  a  railroad 
can  qualify  for  a  demonstration  grant. 
My  amendment  to  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  would  remove  any  doubt  that 
"new  methods  of  continuing  existing 
mass  transportation  seiTices"  qualify  for 
demonstration  project  grants.  This  bill 
would,  besides  clarifying  dubious  lan- 
guage, serve  to  express  congressional  sen- 
timents that  Mass  Transportation  Act 
moneys  should  be  applied  to  new  ways  of 
financially  maintaining  and  restructur- 
ing railroad  passenger  service,  as  well  as 
to  technological  experimentation. 

In  March,  I  inti'Oduced  legislation  to 
meet  the  rail  crisis  by  setting  up  a  Fed- 
eral authority  to  subsidize  uneconomic 
passenger  service  in  the  Northeast.  I 
regret  the  fact  that  it  looks  like  we  can 
hope  for  only  piecemeal  solutions  to  the 
overall  rail  crisis,  but  something  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing.  Therefore,  I  am 
offering  this  bill  to  try  and  make  sure 
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that  Mass  Transportation  Act  demon- 
stration project  funds  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  New  Haven  and  other  rail- 
road crises. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Congress 
has  a  duty  to  the  commuters  and  other 
railroad  users.  It  was  recently  announced 
by  the  White  House  that  $8.7  million  is 
being  made  available  for  the  improve- 
ment of  one  raih-oad  in  Pakistan.  The 
recent  Presidential  message  accompany- 
ing: the  foreign  aid  report  also  men- 
tioned our  aid  to  Korean  railroads.  I 
am  tired  of  the  discrimination  against 
American  railroads,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  hypocrisy  behind  dollars 
for  foreign  railroads  and  empty  gestures 
and  unkept  promises  for  American  rail- 
roads and  commuters  is  one  reason  why 
I  am  abandoning  my  12 -year  support 
of  foreign  aid.  We  can  and  should 
spare  millions  for  American  railroads 
before  we  subsidize  foreign  railroads. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE:  A  TOTAL 
KEAHSPHERE  TRADE  STRUCTURE? 

Ml-.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent proposal  for  a  Latin  American  com- 
mon market  made  by  four  leading  Latin 
American  economists  has  brought  us  to 
the  point  of  decision  about  the  kind  of 
trade  relationships  we  wish  to  establish 
with  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
Some  have  endorsed  the  Latin  common 
market  proposal,  adding  that  it  should 
be  tied  to  a  broader  scheme  for  hemi- 
sphere trade.  Certainly,  if  the  United 
States  decides  that  a  formalized  Latin- 
United  States  trade  arrangement  is  de- 
sirable, such  an  arrangement  should  in- 
clude all  nations  of  this  hemisphere  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Cuba  It  must 
be  total  hemisphere  trade  structure 
created  in  the  context  of  GATT,  open  to 
world  trade  and  dedicated  to  promoting 
competition  and  efBciency  in  the  hemi- 
sphere economy. 

On  April  29  I  expressed  these  and 
other  thoughts  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Economic  Relalion.ships, 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  In  my  letter  I 
urged  that  the  Inter-American  Subcom- 
mittee examine  thoroughly  the  proposals 
for  change  in  hemisphere  trade  rela- 
tionships in  the  context  of  U.S.  hemi- 
sphere and  world  trade  goals.  I  also 
expressed  my  conviction  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  take  leadership  in  proposing 
creative  alternatives  to  the  Latin  pro- 
posals. Clearly  the  United  States  is  obli- 
gated to  heed  Latin  America's  calls  for 
change,  if  only  by  the  special  relation- 
siaip  the  United  States  has  for  over  a 
centui-y  claimed  with  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  The  United  States  cannot, 
at  this  turning  point  in  hemisphere  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations,  afford  to 
let  the  initiative  drop  from  its  hands. 


We  must  help  decide  what  hemisphere 
economic  system  will  build  the  soundest 
hemisphere  relationships,  yet  at  the  same 
time  comply  with  the  broader  objectives 
of  the  United  States  and  with  interna- 
tional development. 

But  I  tliink  it  necessary  to  warn  that 
we  cannot  immediately  consider  that  a 
special  hemisphere  trade  system  can  by 
itself  solve  the  serious  economic  develop- 
ment problems  shared  by  most  Latin 
nations.  I  would  also  caution  that  it 
may  not  be  in  the  interests  of  world 
development  to  freeze  the  historic  eco- 
nomic relationships  that  exist  between 
European  countries  and  Africa,  and 
North  America  and  Latin  America.  Let 
us  at  least  consider  removing  the  present 
special  economic  ties  between  industrial 
and  developing  nations,  and  replacing 
them  with  a  world  trading  system  in 
wliich  each  developing  country's  trade 
problem  is  considered  individually. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  compliment  Sen- 
ator SPARKMA^f  and  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Economic  Relationships. 
Senator  Sparkm,\n  has  made  this  sub- 
committee a  respected  forum  for  discus- 
sion and  deliberation  on  Latin  economic 
policy.  All  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  benefited  from  his  guidance 
and  from  the  excellent  and  thoi'ough 
work  of  the  staff  of  the  .subcommittee. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Spark- 
man  follows: 

concres.s  of  the  united  states, 
House  of  Representives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  29,  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  The  proposal  for 
a  Latin  American  Common  Murket  an- 
nounced ill  Mexico  City  on  April  12  has 
brought  into  focus  a  series  of  developments 
in  Western  Hemisphere  economic  and  politi- 
cal relations  which  have  been  in  process  for 
years.  These  events  concern  me  deeply  as  a 
member  of  your  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Economic  Relations. 

The  Latin  American  Common  Market  pro- 
posal Itself  is  filled  with  uncertainties — its 
precise  terms  are  yet  unknown.  But  it  de- 
serves the  closest  study.  And,  should  the 
proposal  be  found  feasible  and  in  keeping 
with  our  national  objectives,  it  should  have 
the  unhesitating  support  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  re- 
call Senator  JAvrrs'  comments  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  13  and  emphasize  his  concern 
that  a  Latin  American  Common  Market 
should  not  exclude  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  that  Cuba  ehould  not  be  in- 
cluded until  political  changes  take  place 
there. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter,  however,  Is  to 
express  my  concern  about  the  relationship 
of  a  Latin  American  Common  Market  to  oth- 
er world  trading  proups  and  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  on  Trade,  and  to 
explore  broader  problems  of  hemisphere 
trade  policy.  To  this  end.  a  brief  cx.im- 
Ination  of  elements  of  the  current  situation 
Is  useful. 

Latin  American  nations  particularly  have 
been  active  in  formulating  the  proposals  for 
change  In  world  trading  relationships  rec- 
ommended in  July  1964.  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment. Latin  proposals  were  Incorporated  In 
the  so-called  Charter  of  Alta  Gracia.  agreed 
to  by  the  majority  of  Latin  nations  last 
spring  and  reaffirmed  In  the  fall  of  1964  be- 
fore the  Inter-Amcrlcan  Economic  and  So- 
cial Councirs  (lA-ECOSOS)  third  annual  re- 


view of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  Lima, 
Peru. 

Broadly,  the  Alta  Gracia  recommendations 
caU  for: 

1.  Trade  preferences  for  entry  of  develop- 
ing nations'  manufactured  products  into  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

2.  International  agreements  to  stabilize 
commodity  markets  and  to  support  prices. 

3.  Flexible  international  funds  to  com- 
pensate developing  countries  for  locses  from 
deteriorating  terms  of  trade. 

4.  Immediate  standstill  and  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  all  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  on 
primary  exports  from  developing  countries. 

5.  Progressive  reduction  of  all  developcd- 
country  subsidies  on  primary  products. 

6.  Modification  of  present  developed- 
coimtry  agricultural   price-support  policies. 

7.  Application  of  internationally  agreed 
criteria  to  the  disposal  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. 

8.  Curbs  In  the  development  of  new  eyn- 
thetic  Industries  by  advanced  nations. 

9.  A  plan  for  giving  developing  nations  a 
greater  share  in  the  growing  world  shipping 
business,  reduction  of  freight  rates  by  estab- 
lished maritime  nations,  and  new  U.N.  ma- 
chinery to  coordinate  future  cooperation  be- 
tween developing  and  developed  countries  in 
shipping  matters. 

10.  Establishment  of  domestic  insurance 
and  regional  reinsurance  schemes  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  as  a  means  of  reducing  in- 
visible charges. 

At  the  Lima  lA-ECOSOC  conference  these 
preferential  proposals  were  countered  by 
the  U.S.  delegation,  which  emphasized  that 
Latin  nations  must  improve  their  own  ex- 
port promotion  efforts  and  must  attempt  to 
diversify  exports  to  sell  to  wider  foreign 
markets.  The  problem  of  trade  was,  after 
considerable  dispute,  referred  to  the  year- 
old  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  for  study  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Nonetheless,  at  the  end  of  the  lA-ECOSOC 
meeting,  19  Latin  nations  formed  a  new 
group  to  carry  on  the  work  they  began  at 
Alta  Gracia.  They  established  the  Special 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Latin  America 
(CE3CLA).  which  will  meet  before  the  next 
lA-ECOSOC  Alliance  for  Progress  Review, 
to  be  held  In  Argentina  next  fall.  CECL.\s 
Job  is  to  maintain  a  Latin  American  "united 
front"  on  trade  pollcjt 

These  developments  signaled  to  UJ5.  ob-  . 
servers  at  Lima  that  Latin  America  would 
not   abandon  claims  for   preferential   trade 
treatment  by  the  United  States.       y 

There  are  significant  reasons  for  this  Latin 
attitude: 

1.  Latin  American  nations  feel  at  a  dis- 
advantage In  world  markets  when  competing 
with  African  nations,  which  have  special 
trading  ties  to  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Other  special  trade  arrangements, 
such  as  tho.'se  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
also  exclude  Latin  America.  Thus,  in  a 
speech  at  Philadelphia  on  April  10.  Pana- 
manian Ambassador  Rlcardo  Arias  said: 

"The  consequences  of  the  European  pol- 
icy (of  discrimination  against  Latin  America) 
leads  us  to  believe  that  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, which  for  geographical  and  historical 
reasons  share  with  the  United  States  respon- 
sibility for  the  future  of  our  continent, 
might  well  consider  It  a  Just  aspiration  that 
their  exports  be  given  preferential  treatment 
In  the  U.S.  market." 

The  comment  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce representative  to  the  Lima  lA-ECOSOS 
meeting  Is  also  lnstructlv;e: 

"With  hopes  for  an  Atlantic  Community 
dimming,  Europe  toying  with  restrictions  on 
U.S.  investment  and  refusing  to  relax  its 
own  commercial  ties  to  Africa;  Japan  com- 
peting Increasingly  for  Asian  markets,  even 
Latin  American  buyers  eyeing  more  hungrily 
the  offers  of  favorable  Japanese  and  European 
credits,  conversations   at  the  Lima   confer- 


ence turned  frequently  and  seriously  to  the 
■natural-  need  for  a  hemispheric  trade  agree- 

""TVhile  the  terms  of  Latin  America's 
trnde  with  the  rest  of  the  world  improved 
hv  an  estimated  2  to  3  percent  In  1964,  pre- 
riirtlons  are  that  in  1966  and  succeeding  years 
advance  cannot  be  maintained.  Thus  Latin 
cressure  for  special  consideration  for  its 
exDorts  in  foreign  markets  will  Increase. 

3  Latin  nations  claim  to  be  concerned 
nbout  signs  of  U.S.  protectionism.  They  cite 
ihe  imposition  of  restrictions  on  beef  im- 
Dorts  and  President  Johnson's  unwillingness 
to  consider  freeing  the  U.S.  quota  system  on 
imports  of  residual  oil.  The  Latin  reaction 
Is  to  want  to  secure  an  assured  place  for 
their  products  in  U.S.  markets. 

4  Obvious  progress  of  the  current  round 
of  GATT  negotiations  has  been  slow,  and 
Latins  are  Impatient.  Although  GATT  mem- 
bers adopted  In  January  1965  a  new  "chap- 
ter" intended  to  give  greater  consideration  to 
less-developed  country  trade  needs,  so  little 
•Kennedy  Round"  progress  has  been  made 
that  Latins  are  Impatient  to  obtain  immedl- 
ute  relief  from  their  trade  Ills  through  the 
new  United  Nations  Trade  and  Development 

Board.  .    . 

Clearly  the  United  States  is  obligated  to 
head  Latin   America's   calls   for   change.    If 
only  by  the  special  relationship  the  United 
States  has  for  over  a  century  claimed  with 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.    The  Latin 
American  Common  Market  proposal  should 
be  considered  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Johnson  administration  In  light  of  the  great 
pressures  for  change  in  Latin  America.    The 
administration  should  take  this  opportunity 
positively  to  respond  to  a  proposal  by  four 
of  Latin  America's  most  respected  economists 
and  leaders — not  necessarily  by  accepting  the 
plan  outright,  but  building  on  It  construc- 
tivelv.     Under   Secretary    Mann   has    shown 
ability  In  dealing  with  Latin  American  prob- 
lems.    Let  us  hope   that  he  will  lead  our 
Government  in  a  positive,  creative  response 
to'these  issues. 

To  those  In  the  State  Department  and 
Executive  Office  who  will  formulate  the  U.S. 
response.  I  suggest  that  a  suitable  and  posi- 
tive response  to  the  Latin  Common  Market 
proposal  would  be  a  total  hemisphere  trade 
structure.  This  could  take  the  form  of  a  free 
trade  area  of  a  common  market.  But  It 
would  Incorporate  all  nations  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

But  I  do  not  propose  that  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Latin  nations  immedi- 
ately aboli.sh  all  intragroup  tariffs.  Such  a 
plan  Is  clearly  not  feasible.  Latin  nations 
almost  surely  would  have  difficulty  compet- 
ing with  the  developed  economies  to  their 
north  in  such  an  environment. 

In  addition,  I  have  serious  reservations 
that  geographic  barriers,  aggravated  by  lack 
of  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  and 
by  Inadequate  intracontlnental  transporta- 
tion, will  Impede  the  growth  of  a  true  Latin 
American  Common  Market.  South  America 
Is  divided  naturally  Into  two  areas.  Tlie 
nothern  area.  Including  Venezuela,  Colombia 
and  Panama,  Is  separated  ty  the  Amazon  and 
Us  vast  tropical  riparian  areas  from  the 
southern  area,  including  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Peru,  Paraguay  and 
Bolivia.  The  countries  of  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  thus  form  with  northern 
South  America  a  natural  area  for  commercial 
e:{change,  while  the  southern  area  remains 
isolated,  a  natural  unit  unto  itself. 

This  wide  natural  barrier  to  a  true  hemi- 
sphere common  market  would  seem  to  be 
a  prima  facie  reason  for  opposing  its  forma- 
tion. I,atin  nations  must  overcome  this  bar- 
rier— by  developing  adequate  air,  lahd,  and 
coastal  transport.  Hopefully  the  removal 
of  tariff  barriers  among  all  Latin  nations 
would  create  Incentives  to  purchase  from 
each  other  and  would  require  adequate  trans- 
portation    networks.     The    development    of 


the  United  States  as  a  unified  market  was 
not  prevented  by  the  existence  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  or  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Range — even  in  the  absence  of  the  Panama 
Canal  gold  prospectors  found  their  way  to 
the  goldflelds  of  the  West,  and  this  demand 
for  transportation  led  to  the  development 
of  efftcient  and  relatively  quick  land  and  sea 
transportation. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  warn  that  a 
new  hemisphere  trading  relationship  will  not 
by  itself  solve  the  serious  economic  develop- 
ment problems  shared  by  most  Latin  na- 
tions. These  problems  of  taxation,  social 
reform,  private  capital  growth  and  Invest- 
ment, and  urban  development  can  only  be 
solved  by  the  increasing  efforts  of  these  na- 
tions themselves.  But  we  cannot  forget  the 
many  serious  obstacles  to  Latin  economic 
grov/th  that  a  Latin  American  common  mar- 
ket  or  other  arrangement  cannot  hope   to 

easily  solve.  ^  „      , 

I  would  Identify  at  least  the  foUov/lng 
further  conditions  for  a  total  hemisphere 
trading  plan : 

1.  It  must  be  based  on  an  underlying  agree- 
ment that  the  plan's  purpose  would  be  to 
promote  competition.  Greater  efficiency,  di- 
versification, specialization  and  economic 
integration  would  be  its  goals. 

2.  It  must  be  created  within  the  context 
of  GATT.  GATT  exemption  from  applica- 
tion from  the  most-favored  nation  require- 
ment would  be  obtained.  The  United  States 
would  not  attempt  to  abandon  a  multilateral 
approach  to  freer  trade. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  a  Latin 
American  common  market  and  a  free  trade 
area  almost  as  if  they  are  Interchangeable, 
or  course,  they  are  not.  Common  markets 
and  free  trade  areas  are  utterly  distinct, 
though  each  can  be  modified  for  use  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  We  must  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  relative  desirability  of 
these  basic  multilateral  arrangements  in  the 
context  of  Western  Hemisphere  needs  and 
our  GATT  obligations. 

I  wish  to  end  this  letter  with  a  reserva- 
tion to  my  proposals  and  with  a  caveat.    It 
may    not   be   In   the   Interest   of   world   de- 
velopment that  we  freeze  the  historic  eco- 
nomic relationships  that  exist  between  Euro- 
pean countries  and  Africa,  North  America 
and  Latin  America,  or  those  economic  re- 
lationships that  now  exist  or  may  develop 
in  Asia.     Rather,  it  may  now  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  world  development  to  further  eco- 
nomic relations  among  the  world's  regions. 
Let  Africa  develop  better  economic  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States  and  let  Latin 
America  develop  better  economic  relation- 
ships with   Western   Europe.     Let  us   con- 
sider removing  the  present  special  economic 
ties  between  industrial  and  developing  na- 
tions,   and    replacing    them    with    a    world 
trading   system    in    which    each    developing 
country's  trade  problem  is  considered  on  In- 
dividual merit  by  all  countries. 

It  is  time  that  Congressmen,  congressional 
committees  and  the  Executive  study  these 
problems.  Certainly  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Economic 
Relations  examine  them  thoroughly,  hope- 
fully some  time  this  year.  We  must  help 
decide  what  hemisphere  economic  system 
will  build  the  soundest  Western  Hemisphere 
relationships,  yet  at  the  same  time  comply 
with  the  broader  objectives  of  the  United 
States  and  with  international  development. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  ibth  of  May,  marks  the  88th  anni- 
versary of  the  traditional  national  holi- 
day of  the  Rumanian  people  who,  after 
centuries  of  subjugation  and  oppression 
by  foreign  powers,  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  May  10,  1877,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878.    For  70  years  Rumania  prospered 
as  a  free  nation  and  enjoyed  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  progress,  but  this 
freedom  was  short  lived— and  today  the 
country  suffers  the  fate  of  other  captive 
Eastern  Eui'opean  nations  which  have 
become  victims  of  the  Communist  tyr- 
anny. 

It  is  tragic  indeed  that  this  anmver- 
sary  of  Rumanian  independence  cannot 
be  observed  openly  by  the  people  in  Ru- 
mania without  inviting  harsh  retribution 
from     their     Communist     authorities. 
Those  of  us  who  cherish  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  freedom  share  the 
hopes  and  confidence  of  these  people 
for   the   future   independence   of   their 
country  and  express  for  them  their  fer- 
vent and  undying  belief  in  religious  and 
political  freedom  and  in  the  rights  of 
individuals.     We  know  that  as  long  as 
there  is  any  suppression  cf  the  right  of 
self-determination,    the    world    cannot 
hope  for  a  secuie  and  durable  peace. 
We  assure  them  that  we  will  not  submit 
to  the  illusion  that  the  victory  of  com- 
murusm  is  inevitable— on  the  contrary, 
we  will  never  forget  that  freedom  is 
man's  birthright  and  that  its  survival 
and  triumph  are  inevitable. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


RESIDUAL  OIL— BOOMING  COAL 
SALES  BELIE  CALLS  FOR  CON- 
TINUED QUOTAS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  our  colleagues,  driven  by  understand- 
able regional  zeal,  have  been  painting 
an  inaccurate  picture  of  gloom  in  the 
coal  industry  as  a  reason  for  continuing 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  resid- 
ual fuel   oil.    To  listen  to   them,   one 
would  think  that  coal  was  battling  for  its 
life  against  desperate  odds  stacked  up 
against  them  by  residual  oil.    Such  is  not 
the   case;    coal   is   making   tremendous 
profits,  and  its  future  is  sound    Coal  in- 
terests are  big  interests  and  so  are  the 
Appalachian  States  in  which  big  coal  is 
based.    These  big  interests  have  gained 
the  ear  of  the  Great  Society.    Hearken- 
ing to  the  call  of  economic  and  political 
power,  the  Great  Society  is  pouring  out 
special  favors  for  Appalachia  in  the  form 
of  a  billion-dollar-plus  special  program 
of  public  works  just  for  Appalachia. 

On   top  of  this,  the  masters  of  the 
Great  Society  in  March  overruled  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  directed 
that  strict  controls  on  residual  oil  be  con- 
tinued. Although  the  Secretai-y  himself 
recognized  the  injustice  of  the  import 
restrictions,  and  acknowled^^ed  that  they 
unfairly  cost  the  consumers  of  New  Eng- 
land upwards  of  S40  million  p  year,  and 
had  worked  out  a  carefully  drawn  relaxa- 
tion of  the  quota  system,  on  the  eve  of 
action,  his  work  was  rudely  brushed  aside 
from  above.  The  White  House  again  had 
responded  to  the  siren  call  of  politics 
represented  by  the  economically  power- 
ful and  vote-rich  region  of  Appalachia. 

What  is  the  truth?  The  truth  is  that 
the  big  coal  interests  are  prospering 
mightily  and  that  their  prosperity  bears 
little  relation  to  residual  oil.  Of  course, 
residual  oil  competes  with  coal.  So  does 
natural  gas  and  so  does  atomic  power  in 
a  smaller  but  growing  way. 

To  substantiate  my  claim  of  coal's 
prosperity.  I  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  May  1  issue  of  Forbes  mag- 
azine, which  follows  these  remarks.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  coal  is  meet- 
ing its  competition  in  the  best  American 
traditions.  As  a  result,  which  we  all 
applaud,  big  coal  is  making  big  profits 
and  the  profits  are  growing.  This  arti- 
cle should  make  it  plain  that  coal  needs 
no  special  protection  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Also  apparent  is  the  gross 
unfairness  to  the  users  of  residual  fuel 
in  continuing  the  import  stranglehold  on 
this  vital  commodity. 

With  Appalachia  receiving  so  much 
Federal  bounty,  paid  for  in  part  by  the 
taxpayers  of  New  England,  and  with  the 
coal  industry  enjoying  such  great  pros- 
perity, it  is  patently  unfair  to  continue 
these  restrictions. 

I  hope  every  Member  will  have  the 
time  to  peruse  the  Forbes  article: 
Coal's  Progress:  Business  Is  Good  for  the 
Top  Coal  Companies,  and  the  Closer  Thet 
Are  to  the  Utilities,  the  Betteb  Thet 
Fare 

The  fortunes  of  the  coal  industry  have 
improved  notably  in  th-  last  4  years.  Since 
1960  bituminous  coal  output  has  risen  16 
percent,  from  415  million  tons  to  482  million. 
Behind  this  growth  lies  the  $1.5-billlon 
utilities  market,  using  about  6  percent  more 
coal  each  year.  Coal's  other  big  market — 
steel — has  been  of  little  help.  Increasing  Its 
consumption  an  average  of  only  2  percent  a 
yc  <.r  since  1960. 

Coal's  position  with  the  utilities  is  solid. 
Despite  the  growth  of  natural  gas  mean- 
time, it  still  supplies  66  percent  of  the  energy 
used  to  generate  electricity,  just  as  In  1950. 
But  the  battle  remains  fierce.  Foreign  re- 
sidual oil  offers  real  competition  on  the  east 
coast.  So,  in  other  areas,  do  natural  gas 
and  atomic  energy.  But  coal  is  today  an 
aggre3.sive  contender. 

To  keep  the  offensive,  coal's  strategy  Is  to 
sign  the  utilities  to  long-term  contracts 
running  as  long  as  30  years.  This  assures 
the  utilities  of  stable  energy  costs,  something 
they  cannot  count  on  from  oil.  The  risks  are 
great — to  get  -he  utilities  to  sign,  the  coal 
companies  must  offer  attractive  prices,  often 
depending  on  unrealized  gains  in  mine  pro- 
ductivity. Confided  one  eastern  coal  execu- 
tive: "All  of  these  contracts  have  escalation 
clauses  in  case  wage  or  other  costs  get  out  of 
hand.  But  when  I  think  of  some  of  the 
prices  quoted,  the  escalations  seem  small 
comfort." 

Yet  the  strategy  seems  necessary  to  coal's 
survival.  Said  F.  Stillman  Elfred,  Peabody 
Coal  Co.'s  peppery  chairman,  "When  you  get 


a  customer  to  take  your  coal  for  20  years, 
you  know  exactly  where  you  stand.  Then 
you  can  make  the  Investment  in  the  machin- 
ery you  need  to  produce  at  the  price  you 
have  set.  And  in  the  meantime  you  have 
frozen  out  the  competition." 

the  standings 

All  the  big  coal  companies  did  well  last 
year.  The  more  closely  they  were  linked  to 
the  utilities,  the  better  they  did.  Peabody 
Coal,  for  example,  came  up  with  a  24-percent 
gain  in  net  over  1963  on  an  18-pcrcent  s.ales 
increase.    (Kee  table.) 

Close  to  90  percent  of  Peabody's  operations 
are  in  strip  mining,  tlie  cheapest  way  to  dig 
co^l.  Peabody  does  75  percent  of  its  busi- 
ness with  utilities,  most  of  it  under  long-term 
contracts.  In  its  midwestern  market  Pea- 
body has  little  competition  from  residual  oil 
or  atomic  energy.  Its  mines  are  located  near 
their  markets,  and  half  its  output  can  be 
shipped  by  cheap  water  transport,  in  barges 
in  which  Peabody  often  has  a  part  Interest. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co..  the  biggest  coal 
company  (in  stiles),  showed  impressive  earn- 
ings gains  of  16  percent  last  year  and  nearly 
50  percent  since  1960  on  a  smaller  sales  rise 
than  Peabody's.  But  with  only  8  strip  mines 
out  of  a  total  of  32,  Consul's  gains  in  net 
have   come   less   from    its   own   mines   than 


from  tax  reductions  and  credits.  Joint  coal 
operations  with  others  and  dividends  from 
its  3  million  Chrysler  shares. 

Among  Consol's  problems  is  competition 
from  oil  in  eastern  markets.  In  addition  it 
sells  the  steel  companies  some  24  percent  of 
Its  output.  Said  President  G.  Albert  Shoe- 
maker, "There  Is  no  real  growth  in  steel. 
Any  expansion  in  steel  wUl  be  compensated 
by  greater  efficiencies  In  the  use  of  coking 
coal." 

But  Consol  Is  also  the  richest  coal  com- 
pany, with  net  working  capital  of  $104  mil- 
lion, and  a  3.7  to  1  current  asset  ratio  versus 
an  average  of  1.7  to  I  for  the  other  four  com- 
panies on  the  table.  These  liquid  assets, 
said  Shoemaker,  "will  enable  us  to  make  a 
long-term  deal  of  any  proportion  with  any 
customer." 

Among  the  other  major  coal  producers, 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  gets  practically  all 
its  income  from  coal,  while  Pittston  Co.  and 
Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates  get  less  than 
half.  But  all  three  have  this  in  common: 
They  Increased  their  coal  earnings  sharply 
last  year.  Island  Creek  by  33  percent.  East- 
ern by  about  60  percent,  and  Pittston  by 
about  80  percent. 

Anyone  who  still  thinks  of  coal  as  a  sick 
or  dying  industry  would  do  well  to  ponder 
these  figures. 
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RXJMANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
marks  the  anniversary  of  Rumanian  in- 
dependence. On  this  day,  Clevclanders 
of  Rumanian  descent  will  gather  to  ob- 
serve the  occasion.  Regrettably  similar 
celebrations  will  not  take  place  in  Com- 
munist Rumania.  Yet  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  we  are  confident,  this  event 
is  cherished.  It  remains  the  symbol  of 
their  permanency  and  perserverance 
through  woes  and  hardships  to  reach  the 
ultimate  goal  of  freedom  and  well  being. 

Ruthless  foreign  domination  now  op- 
pressing the  Rumanian  nation  has  not 
been  able  to  extinguish  the  people's  de- 
votion to  May  10.  Liberty  is  not  so 
easily  defeated. 

Freemen  everywhere  should  pause  and 
reconsider  all  that  they  take  for  granted. 
Such  an  ev-nt  as  this  helps  remind  us 
of  our  blessings. 

So  it  is  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  my  Rumanian- 
American  friends  in  observance  of  this 
day,  awaiting  with  strength  and  courage 
the  return  of  freedom  to  Rumania. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  particularly  significant  in  this  tur- 
bulent time  of  aggression  against  free- 
dom in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  .spirit  and  courage  of 
the  Rumanian  people. 

This  10th  of  May  traditional  national 
holiday  celebration  is  a  living  symbol  of 
perseverance  in  seeking  freedom  while 
facing  tremendous  obstacles. 

The  free  world  takes  a  monumental 
pause  today  to  honor  the  history  of  Ru- 
mania where  its  people  can  no  longer 
commemorate  this  date  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Although  tragic  circumstances  silence 
the  people  in  Rumania,  we  in  the  free 
world  send  them  assurance  that  a  time 
of  independence  must  ultimately  be 
achieved. 

We  join  with  Rumanians,  who  are  cap- 
tive in  their  homeland  and  must  cele- 
brate today  in  their  hearts,  in  hoping  for 
the  dawn  of  a  new  time  when  freedom 
will  return  to  their  country. 


EULOGY  TO  FORMER  U.S.  SENATOR 
OREN  E.  LONG  OF  HAWAU 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
flsk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  extreme  sadness  that  I  rise  to  in- 
form the  House  that  the  State  of  Hawaii 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  outstanding 
citizens,  former  U.S.  Senator  Oren  E. 
Long  who  passed  away  in  Honolulu  on 
Thursday.  May  6, 1965.    He  was  76  years 

of  age.  ,     ^, 

Senator  Long's  sudden  deatn  means  a 
deep  personal  loss  to  me.  He  was  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I  was  privileged 
to  enjoy  his  friendship  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  Like  thousands  of  others  who 
attended  the  public  schools  in  Hawaii,  I 
came  to  know  Oren  E.  Long  by  his  repu- 
tation many  years  before  the  ctart  of  our 
friendship.  He  had  actually  given  the 
public  school  system  in  Hawaii  a  lifetime 
of  outstanding  service  before  com- 
mencing a  career  in  politics  which  he 
completed  with  equal  distinction  and 
dedication. 

Honest,  courageous  and  able,  Oren  E. 
Long  was  above  all  a  kind  and  thoughtful 
person.  He  was  just  as  much  interested 
in  the  problems  of  schoolchildren  as  he 
was  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Behind  a 
quiet  and  unassuming  demeanor.  Sena- 
tor Long  possessed  a  remarkable  quality 
of  being  able  to  get  things  done.  He 
himself  once  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
while  he  disdained  shouting  and  pound- 
ing on  the  table,  he  was,  in  his  own  way, 
able  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

Oren  E.  Long  was  born  in  Altoona, 
Kans.,  on  March  4,  1889.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  Kansas  and  Ten- 
nessee. He  received  graduate  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
from  Columbia  University. 

He  journeyed  to  Hawaii  in  1917.  After 
serving  his  initial  island  assignment  as  a 
social  worker,  Oren  Long  became  vice 
principal  of  McKinley  High  School, 
■  which  was  then  one  of  the  few  high 
schools  in  Honolulu. 

After  a  period  of  study  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  he  returned  to  the 
public  education  field  in  the  then  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii.  From  1925  to  1934  he 
was  deputy  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, before  becoming  the  head  of 
the  department. 

As  superintendent  of  public  insti"uc- 
tion,  he  was  sincerely  interested  in  giv- 
ing the  best  possible  education  to  all  of 
Hawaii's  children  of  heterogeneous  races. 
He  guided  the  public  school  system  to 
a  place  of  excellence.  ' 

Thousands  of  our  citizens  remember 
Oren  E.  Long  best  for  the  many  years  in 
which  he  headed  the  school  system  in 
Hawaii.  During  this  period,  the  number 
of  senior  high  schools  increased  from  9 
to  24. 

In  1946,  he  was  named  Secretary  of 
Hawaii,  the  Territorial  counterpart  of 
the  present  Lieutenant  Governor's  office. 
He  became  Hawaii's  Governor  in  May 
1951. 


When  Hawaii  achieved  statehood  in 
1959  Democrats  nominated  him  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  and* he  defeated  his  Repub- 
lican opponent  for  the  2-year  term. 

In  1962,  Senator  Long  voluntarily  re- 
tired and  stepped  aside  for  Daniel  K. 
INOUYE,  Hawaii's  distinguished  first  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress,  in  whom  he  had. 
in  the  Senator's  own  words,  "a  special 
interest." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  citizen  of  Hawaii  and 
a  close  friend  of  the  late  Oren  E.  Long 
I  am  deeply  grieved  by  the  passing  of  this 
great  American.  He  leaves  behind  him 
indelible  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time. 
To  his  beloved  widow  Geneva  Long,  I 
extend  deepest  sympathy  from  Helene 
and  myself. 


FOREIGN  AID  IS  GOOD  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MATSUNAGA.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  take  a  close  look  at  how  our 
foreign  aid  is  .-timulating  our  economy, 
the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  our 
aid  to  the  developing  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  is  not  only  the 
right  and  humanitarian  thing  to  do,  but 
it  is  also  good  business. 

Under  the  "buy  American"  policy  of 
our  aid  program,  86  percent  of  all  the 
goods  we  financed  today  are  bought  right 
here  in  the  United  States.  This,  in  turn, 
has  opened  up  new  export  markets  for  us, 
by  acquainting  the  people  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  with  American-made 
products. 

In   fiscal    1964    alone,    our   economic 
assistance  programs  were  translated  into 
$1  008  milUon  worth  of  export  business 
for  American  industi-y.    American  ship- 
ping lines  were  paid  another  $80  million 
to  carry  these  goods  to  their  destinations. 
Other  AID  dollars  went  to  pay  American 
colleges,  businesses,  consulting  firms,  and 
nonprofit    associations    who    hold    $450 
million  worth  of  AID  contracts  for  tech- 
nical   assistance    overseas.     Still    more 
AID  dollars  went  to  pay  American  engi- 
neering and  consti-uction  firms  to  design 
and  to  build  about  $4  billion  worth  of 
capital  projects  the  United  States  is  help- 
ing to  finance  in  the  poorer  countries- 
irrigation  works,  power  dams,  fertilizer 
factories— the  kinds  of  things  that  will 
give  these  countries  a  chance  to  expand 
their  own  output. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  our  foreign  aid 
program  means  a  lot  of  business  for 
American  business  and  industiy  today. 
In  1964.  it  meant  $157  million  in  export 
business  for  American  iron  and  steel 
product  manufacturers;  $310  million  in 
exports  of  machinery  ranging  from  elec- 
tric motors  to  draglines;  $97  million  in 
chemical  exports;  $83  milhon  for  motor 
vehicles  from  American  factories;  and 
$49  million  in  railway  equipment  exports. 
These  were  all  exports  to  countries 
that  were  unable  to  buy  much  from  us 
because  of  shortage  in  foreign  exchange. 
The  AID  program  finances  a  large  share 


of  U.S.  exports  to  these  markets  and  a 
very  large  share  of  total  exports  in  majay 
areas.  For  example,  AID  pays  for  31 
percent  of  aU  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
mill  products,  37  percent  of  railway 
transportation  equipment,  and  46  per- 
cent of  fertilizers. 

In  our  military  assistance  program, 
practically  every  dollar  of  the  billion- 
dollar  budget  is  spent  to  buy  American 
military  hardware. 

From  a  long-range  viewpoint,  we  find 
that  our  AID  program  is  now  playing 
the  same  role  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
that  the  Marshall  plan  played  earUer  in 
Western  Europe  by  developing  the  econ- 
omies of  countries  that  could  become 
good  U  S.  customers,  and  by  acquainting 
them  with  U.S.  goods  and  services  in  the 
process. 

Our  biggest  present  export  customers 
are  former  aid  recipients,  now  the  devel- 
oped countries  of  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan,  where  AID  financing  is  no  longer 
necessary  or  furnished.  In  the  period 
from  1950  to  1962,  our  exports  to  Europe 
doubled.  Our  exports  to  Japan  have 
tripled  in  the  past  decade. 

A  striking  example  of  how  the  aid  pro- 
gram has  led  to  the  creation  of  new  ex- 
port markets  is  demonstrated  by  U.S. 
coal  sales  abroad.  Before  World  War 
n,  U.S.  coal  was  not  normally  exported 
to  European  markets.  Under  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  however,  large  amounts  of 
coal  were  exported  to  Europe  under  for- 
eign aid  financing.  Aid  financing  of  coal 
exports  has  long  since  been  reduced  vir- 
tually to  zero.  But  the  markets  have 
remained. 

The  Coal  Exporters  Association  of  the 
United  States  points  out  that  28  million 
tons  of  the  40  milUon  tons  of  U.S.  coal 
exported  in  1962— approximately  $285 
million  worth— was  a  result  of  export 
business  established  as  a  consequence  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  This  is  a  classic 
case  of  U.S.  aid  paving  the  way  for  new 
markets  which  thrive  after  aid  is  dis- 
continued. 

The  developing  countries  in  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  Latin  America  which  we  are  aid- 
ing today  represent  a  potential  market 
for  American  exports— four  times  the  size 
of  our  present  major  oversea  market  in 
Western  Europe. 

There  are  already  signs  that  in  some 
developing  countries,  trade  is  beginning 
to  follow  aid,  as  it  did  in  Europe.  For 
example,  there  were  increases  in  non- 
aid  U.S.  commercial  exports  over  the  past 
5  years  of  14  percent  to  Taiwan,  28  per- 
cent to  Colombia,  and  76  percent  to 
Israel. 

The  foreign  aid  program  in  the  re- 
cipient countries  is  also  helping  to  es- 
tablish sound  fiscal  budgetary  and  mone- 
tary policies  which  is  proving  conducive 
to  private  investment  and  economic 
gro>x'th.  It  is  evident  that  our  aid  pro- 
gram is  influencing  public  policies  and 
private  actions  in  dozens  of  countries 
around  the  world  in  the  direction  of 
progress  and  freedom. 

The  fact  that  it  is  good  business  is  a 
valid  reason  for  continued  support  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  reason.  The  bulk  of  the  world's 
population  still  live  imder  conditions  of 
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hunger,  poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  sound  business  for  us 
to  help  overcome  these  conditions.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  fundamental  humani- 
tarian concern.  Thus,  we  have  one  of 
those  rare  and  fortunate  instances  where 
self-interest  and  the  right  thing  to  do 
actually  coincide.  Let  us  continue  this 
worthy  program. 


THE  NEED  FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  fMr.  Collier]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  including  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever 
there  has  been  a  single  phase  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  which  has 
been  neglected,  it  is  in  the  area  of  the 
jvmior  and  community  college.  Look- 
ing ahead  a  few  years,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  this  year  much 
greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  if  we 
are  to  solve  the  problem  of  overcrowded 
campuses  and  educational  opportunity 
for  a  greater  number  of  deserving  stu- 
dents. 

About  1.4  million  young  people  who 
will  receive  their  high  school  diplomas 
in  the  ne.xt  few  weeks  are  seeking  col- 
lege entrance  in  September.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  100,000  of  these 
who  are  scholastically  qualified  will  not 
gain  admittance. 

State  universities  that  once  welcomed 
out-of-State  students  can  no  longer  do 
so  because  most  have  a  serious  problem 
in  accommodating  those  students  re- 
siding in  their  own  States.  Higher  tui- 
tions and  more  stringent  scholastic  re- 
quirements have  necessarily  been  placed 
upon  out-of-state  applicants. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  more  than 
5.000  students  who  sought  admission  had 
to  be  turned  away  in  September  of  1964. 
This  number  will  increase  in  growing  pro- 
portions in  the  years  ahead  unless  some- 
thing is  done  at  a  community  level  to 
absorb  greater  numbers  of  these  each 
year.  The  prime  problem  in  most  cases 
is  inadequate  facilities.  There  is  a  need 
for  congressional  action  to  provide  in- 
centives at  a  community  level  to  expand 
junior  colleges  and  community  college 
facilities.  In  fact,  conservatively  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  need  for  at  least  doubling 
the  number  of  junior  colleges  now  in  op- 
eration over  the  next  10  years. 

There  are  many  obvious  advantages  to 
expanding  this  type  of  facility  in  the  field 
of  higher  education.  As  a  matter  of 
simple  economics,  one  must  realize  that 
the  average  cost  of  attending  a  junior 
college  is  about  $1,600  per  year  less  than 
it  costs  a  parent  to  send  a  son  or  daughter 
to  a  college  or  university  away  from 
home.  In  the  light  of  the  sharply  in- 
creasing expense  in  attending  the  private 
colleges.  Government  funds  just  cannot 
provide  the  answer  on  the  scale  that  Is 
demanded. 


A  few  months  ago,  I  polled  several  hun- 
dred of  these  private  cqjlegcs  and  found 
that  the  increase  in  enrollment  has  in 
no  manner  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
In  tuition,  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties on  these  campuses,  or  the  sharp  in- 
creases in  faculty  salaries.  While  the 
survey  was  made  of  this  type  of  institu- 
tion across  the  country,  let  me  cite  the 
results  of  some  of  those  in  my  own  State 
which  are  indeed  significant.  One 
showed  a  decrease  in  enrollment  over  8 
years  of  approximately  7  percent  while 
the  tuition  cost  increased  104  percent  and 
new  construction  soared  over  $3.5  million. 
17  percent  of  this  cost  coming  from  Fed- 
eral funds. 

During  this  same  period,  faculty  sal- 
aries increased  by  80  percent.  Another 
college  with  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 1,400  students  showed  an  in- 
crease of  24  percent  in  enrollment  while 
tuition  increased  over  100  percent  and 
faculty  salaries  in  excess  of  60  percent. 
Still  a  third  showed  an  increase  in  en- 
rollment of  6  percent  with  tuition  ex- 
penses soaring  by  72  percent  and  fac- 
ulty salaries  by  50  percent.  The  same 
institution  spent  approximately  $4  mil- 
lion in  new  construction  during  the  same 
period  of  time. 

While  I  am  not  critical  of  either  the 
need  for  new  buildings  nor  the  increase 
in  faculty  salaries,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  increasing  number  of  dollars  is  not 
going  to  expaifding  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  a  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents. If  tuitions  continue  to  soar  each 
year  on  most  college  campuses,  the  bur- 
den of  providing  a  college  education  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for 
families  with  modest  incomes  whose  sons 
and  daughters  are  not  able  to  get  into 
their  State  colleges  and  universities  be- 
cause they  are  overcrowded  and  have 
constant  student  housing  problems. 

An  expanded  system  of  junior  and 
community  colleges  would  also  take 
great  pressure  off  of  the  student  loan 
programs  for  certainly  the  need  for  stu- 
dent loans  would  be  minimized  where  the 
same  students  could  spend  2  years  in  a 
junior  college,  for  example,  before  going 
on  to  a  larger  college  or  university. 
There  is  one  other  very  important  reason 
why  expansion  of  the  junior  college  pro- 
gram is  essential  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  today. 

Countless  thousands  of  students  who 
enter  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
each  year  either  wash  out  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  grading  period  or 
flunk  out  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  because  the  growing 
demand  upon  college  students  today  and 
the  higher  standards  of  education  at  this 
level  are  part  of  the  educational  prog- 
ress in  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
Many  students  fail  because  they  are  just 
not  equipped  to  cope  with  these  demands 
either  because  of  improper  study  habits 
or  inability  to  acclimate  to  college  life 
and  to  compete  academically  with  other 
students.  Thus,  the  junior  and  com- 
munity college  system  affords  a  sort  of 
screening  process.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  makes  good  sense  to  find  out  that  a 
student  cannot  do  college  work  satis- 
factorily before  he  goes  off  to  a  campus 
many  miles  away  from  his  home. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  cost  of  a 
college  education  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  nvunber  of  high  school 
graduates  who  seek  college  entrance 
will  continue  to  rise  at  a  greater  pace 
than  they  have  in  recent  years.  While 
we  have  made  advances  in  providing 
college  housing  in  the  past  decade,  this 
will  continue  to  be  a  serious  problem, 
too. 

All  of  these  factors,  it  seems  to  me, 
establishes  the  need  for  greater  and 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  expanding 
program  I  have  recommended.  The  in- 
centive to  build  new  junior  colleges  must 
be  provided  as  part  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  which  was  woefully 
inadequate  in  this  field.  And,  this  is 
where  one  could  expect  an  increase  in 
enrollment  of  college  students  more  in 
line  with  the  dollars  which  are  spent 
for  new  construction  in  the  field  of  higher 
education.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
time  that  the  Congress  should  look  at 
this  problem  objectively  and  from  a  long 
range  point  of  view  for  it  holds  the  key 
to  accommodating  the  primary  demand 
this  Nation  must  meet  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  in  the  years  ahead. 
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STATUTES,  REGULATIONS,  POLI- 
CIES, AND  PRACTICES  OF  SE- 
LECTED FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
PROVIDING  FOR  PREFERENCES 
FOR  DOMESTIC  MATERIALS  AND 
FIRMS  IN  THE  AWARDING  OP 
PUBLIC  SUPPLY  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  CONTRACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
LMr.  Saylor]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  todays 
study  of  foreign  governments'  purchas- 
ing practices  deals  with  Latin  American 
countries,  including  Venezuela,  whence 
most  of  the  foreign  oil  used  in  east  coast 
military  installations  originates. 

While  Venezuela  has  erected  impene- 
trable obstacles  to  foreign  supplies  and 
equipment  for  government  use,  our  own 
Department  of  Defense  is  literally  tied  to 
the  uncertainty  of  foreign  sources  of 
energy  in  east  coast  bases.  Although 
obviously  such  imports  would  not  be 
available  in  an  emergency,  the  State  De- 
partment objects — for  so-called  diplo- 
matic reasons — to  any  prohibition  what- 
soever on  shipments  of  foreign  fuel. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  use  of  coal 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
mining  States  instead  of  alien  oil  would 
be  advantageous  to  America's  balance- 
of-payments  position  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  reduce  coal  industry  un- 
employment. These  factors  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  you  review 
No.  7  in  a  series  of  documents  which  I 
present  for  publication  in  the  Record. 

Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
(LAFTA) 

Unlike  the  various  European  regional  eco- 
nomic treaties,  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo 
establishing  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  (LAPTA)  does  not  contai.i  any 
specific  provision  for  the  elimination  of.  or 
any  provisions  which  could  form  a  direct 


basis  for  action  to  eliminate,  legislative,  reg- 
„latorv  administrative  provisions,  practices 
-ind  policies  of  the  contracting  parties  dis- 
criminating against  foreigners  and  foreign 
nroducts  in  the  field  of  public  contracts. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  February  18.  1960, 
hv  Arsentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico.  Paraguay, 
Peru  and  Uruguay.  All  the  signatory  govern- 
ments deposited  their  instruments  of  acces- 
sion on  May  2,  1960.  except  Paraguay  (June 
21  1961).  Colombia  and  Ecuador  acceded  by 
instruments  of  accession  deposited  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961,  and  November  3,  1961,  re- 
spectively. .Article  58  of  the  treaty  leaves  the 
wav  open  for  accession  by  any  other  Latin 
American  country  but  thus  far  only  Vene- 
zuela appears  to  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  acceding. 

Basically,  the  treaty  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  free  trade  area  during  the   12- 
vear  period  following  the  entry  oi  the  treaty 
into  force  by   the  gradual   and   progressive 
elimination  by  the  members  of  LAFTA,  "in 
resoect  of  substantially  all  of  their  reciprocal 
tra'de"   of  such  duties,  charges  and  restric- 
tions that  may  be  applied  to  imports  of  coods 
originating  in  the  territory  of  any  contract- 
ing party.    The  contracting  parties  have  also 
aCTced  to  attempt  to  harmonize  their  import 
and' export  regimes,  to  establish  consistent 
treatment  for  capital,  goods  and  services  en- 
tering the  free  trade  area,  and  to  coordinate 
their  plans  for  Industrial  development.    Un- 
til 1973  each  contracting  party  will  continue 
to  set  its  own  tariffs  against  nonmembers, 
but  at  that  time  all  the  contracting  parties 
will  review  what  they  have  created,  and,  if 
the  results   justify   such   action,   they   have 
agreed  to  multilateral  negotiations  to  adapt 
the  treaty  to  a  new  stage  of  economic  In- 
tegration. ,   .    . 
The  treaty  establishes   three   Interrelated 
devices  by  which  the  contracting  parties  will 
reduce  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  Interarea 
trade.    Those  devices  are  (1)   annual  nego- 
tiations of  reciprocal  concessions  on  partic- 
ular products;  (2)  triennial  negotiations  of  a 
"common"  list  of  products  that  the  parties 
irrevocably   agree   will   circulate   free   of   all 
barriers  bv  no  later  than  1973;  and  (3)  nego- 
tiations from  time  to  time  by  two  or  more 
contracting    parties    of    so-called    "comple- 
mentation" or  "Integration"  agreements  pro- 
viding for  preferential  treatment  for  partic- 
ular products  or  for  the  products  of  particular 
industries. 

The  supreme  organ  of  LAPTA  is  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Contracting  Parties,  which 
"shall  adopt  all  decisions  In  matters  requir- 
ing joint  action".  The  permanent  organ  of 
LAFTA  Is  the  atandlng  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  acts  as  the  executive  branch. 
Its  membership  consists  of  a  permanent  rep- 
resentative from  each  Contracting  Party, 
which  has  a  single  vote,  and  a  Secretariat 
headed  by  an  Executive  Secretary. 

Tlie  theme  which  Is  expressed  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Treaty  and  runs  throughout  the 
Treaty    is    the    desire    of    the    Contracting 
Parties  to  pool  their  efforts  to  achieve  the 
progressive    complementarity    and    Integra- 
tion   of    their    national    economics    on    the 
basis  of  an  effective  reciprocity  of  benefits. 
Conceivably,   application  of  that  theme   In 
the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  free  trade 
area  toward  full  operation  in  197£  may  give 
rise  to  action  to  eliminate  national  discrimi- 
nations m  the  field  of  public  contracts.    For 
example,  although  "dumping"  Is  not  referred 
to  In  the  Treaty,  the  Second  Session  of  the 
Contracting    Parties    adopted    a    resolution 
(No.    65     (II))     declaring    "dumping"    and 
other  unfair  commercial  practices  in  inter- 
national trade  to  be  Incompatible  with  the 
Treaty   and   containing   an  undertaking   by 
the  Contracting  Parties  to  use  all  their  power 
to  prevent  such  practices  and  to  enact  na- 
tional legislation  to  that  end. 

Thus  far,  however,  no  action  appears  to 
have  been  taken  In  the  field  of  public  con- 
tracts, although  all  the  Contracting  Parties 


discriminate  In  one  way  or  another  against 
foreigners  and  foreign  products  in  the  let- 
ting of  public  contracts. 

Principal  sources 

(1)  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Committee  on  Foreign  Law.  Eco- 
nomic Integration  In  Latin  America,  17  Rec- 1 
ord  (Supplement,  June  1962) . 

(2)  Business  International,  Latin  Amer- 
ica's Merging  Market:  The  Challenge  of  Eco- 
nomic Integration  (New  York.  1964) . 

(3)  Hoagland,  The  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association,  in  Surrey  and  Shaw 
(eds.),  A  Lawyer's  Guide  to  International 
Business  Transactions    (Philadelphia,   1963). 

(4)  United  Nations,  Multilateral  Economic 
Co-operation  in  Latin  America,  Vol.  1:  Text 
hnd  documents  ( 1962) . 

(5)  Wlonczek.  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association,  International  Conciliation,  No. 
551  (January  1965). 

ARGENTINA 

(Member  of  LAFTA) 
The  basic  Argentine  legal  provision  re- 
lating to  public  supply  and  public  works 
contracts  Is  Chapter  VI  of  the  Account- 
ability Law  (Ley  de  Contabllldad)  (Decree- 
Law  No.  23,354  of  1956),  as  last  amended  by 
Decree  No.  2554  of  April  4,  1961  (Boletin 
Oficlal,  April  7,  1961).  The  Decree-Law  is 
regulated  by  Decree  No.  9,400  of  August  12, 
1957  (Boletin  Oficlal,  August  23,  1957),  to 
which  are  attached  the  General  Specifica- 
tions for  Public  Tenders,  Private  Tenders  and 
Direct  Contracting — General  Clauses. 

Article  55  of  the  Decree-Law  establishes 
the  general  principle  that  every  purchase  or 
sale  for  the  account  of  the  Nation  as  well  as 
every  contract  concerning  the  giving  on 
lease  (locacion),  and  the  taking  on  lease 
( arrendamlento ) ,  of  works  or  supplies  shall 
be  made  after  public  bidding  (licltaclon 
piiblica) .  Article  50  authorizes  private  bid- 
ding (licltaclon  prlvacla)  for  small  contracts 
and  direct  contracting  ( contra tacion  directa) 
In  13  cases,  Including  the  case  In  which,  for 
urgent  reasons,  there  Is  no  time  for  tender- 
ing The  exceptions  are  capable  of  being 
broadly  construed.  All  contracts  exceeding 
5  000,000  pesos  (about  $33,000  in  January, 
1965)  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Power. 

Paragraph  40  of  the  Regulations  under 
Article  61  provides  that  as  a  general  rule 
bidders  must  be  enrolled  In  the  Register  of 
State  Suppliers  maintained  by  the  General 
Administration  for  State  Supplies  under  the 
provisions  of  Paragraph  1.  Under  Paragraph 
41,  however,  enrollment  Is  not  necessary  In 
the  case  of  foreign  firms  which  do  not  have 
representatives  or  agents  In  Argentina.  In 
order  to  comply  with  technical  tender  re- 
quirements and  procediires,  however,  it  is 
almost  Imperative  that  a  foreign  firm  have 
a  representative  or  agent  in  Argentina. 

Tlie  quotation  of  each  bidder  must,  under 
Paragraph  47,  specify  whether  products  of 
Argentina  or  foreign  Industry  are  Involved 
and  Article  48  Implies  that  bids  contem- 
plating products  to  be  Imported  will  be 
accepted  only  If  so  provided  In  the  bid 
proposal. 

Paragraph  68  of  the  Regulations  under 
Article  61  provides  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous (m^s  convenlente)  offer  shall  be 
accepted,  it  being  understood  that  such  offer, 
quality  being  equal.  Is  the  one  that  Is  lowest 
in  price.  Nevertheless,  the  way  Is  left  open 
for  discrimination  against  foreign  materials 
by  providing  exceptionally  that  the  con- 
tracting authority  may  award  the  contract 
to  a  higher  bidder  If  It  Is  determined  that 
the  quality  of  his  product  is  better.  More- 
over, Paragraph  69  permits  the  rejection  of 

all  bids. 

The  General  Conditions  attached  to  the 
Regulations  require  that  bidders  establish 
legal  domicile  In  Argentina. 


A  strong  "Buy  Argentine"  policy  is  In  effect 
by  virtue  of  Decree-Law  No.  5340  of  July  1, 
1963  (Boletin  Oficlal,  July  5,  1963),  as 
amended  by  Decree-Law  No.  6672  of  August 
9,  1963  (Boletin  Oficlal,  August  16.  1963). 
An  unofBclal  translation  from  Spanish  of 
Decree-Law  No.  5340,  as  so  amended,  is  at- 
tached hereto. 

Article  1  of  Decree -Law  (page  4  of  the 
trans\j^tlon)  requires  all  Government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  autonomous  State  entities, 
State  enterprises,  public  service  concession- 
aires and  their  contractors  to  purchase  only 
merchandise,  materials  and  products  of  Ar- 
gentine origin  when  available  at  "reason- 
able" prices.  Article  13  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  policy  to  the  provinces. 

The  Decree-Law  is  complemented  by  a 
circular  of  the  same  date  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Argentina  to  commercial  banks  which 
states  that,  in  order  to  put  domestic  sup- 
pliers on  a  more  competitive  footing  with  re- 
gard to  credit  terms,  the  Bank  will  finance 
up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  pa\-ments  contracted 
by  national  and  provincial  agencies  for 
periods  of  up  to  five  years. 

The  criteria  set  forth  In  Article  3  (pages 
5-7  of  the  translation)  for  price  comparison 
purposes  are  obviously  discriminating  against 
foreign  bidders  and  foreign  products.  Par- 
ticularly discriminating  is  the  provision  that 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  sales  and  profits 
taxes  shall  be  Included  in  the  price  of  the 
imported  product,  even  though  the  latter 
is  destined  for  the  Importer's  own  use  and 
hence  Is  not  subject  to  those  taxes. 

Moreover.  Article  4  gives  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  products  originating  elsewhere  In 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
over  products  originating  elsewhere. 
Principal  sources 
(!)  Alrgram  No.  177  dated  August  14. 1963, 
from  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

(2)  Letter  dated  November  12,  1964,  from 
the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  to 
Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore,  New  York. 

(3)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, "Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Ar- 
gentina," Overseas  Business  Reports,  No.  OBR 
63-84  (1963). 

(4)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Establishing  a  Business  In  Argentina. 
Overseas  Business  Reports,  No.  OBR  64-33 
(1964). 


ARGENTINA   DECREE-LAW    NO.    5340    OF   JXTLY 
1,    1963 

(Boletin  Oficlal,  July  5,  1963) 
(Unofficial  translation  from  Spanish) 
Whereas  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  aims 
of  the  Government,  measures  may  be  en- 
acted, which  are  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  to  the  advancement  and 
welfare  of  all  the  provinces,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  existing  Industries  and  the  Intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries through  laws  for  the  protection  of  these 
purposes,  as  expressed  In  the  Preamble  to 
the  National  Constitution  and  Its  Article  67, 
paragraph  16; 

Whereas  It  Is  considered  absolutely  essen- 
tial and  urgent  to  take  certain  meastires  to 
promote  domestic  activities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  goods; 

Whereas  purchases  abroad  of  goods  which 
could  be  acquired  in  the  domestic  market 
unnecessarily  Increase  the  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  international  payments  of  the  Re- 
public, since  they  require  payments  In  for- 
eign exchange  which  can  be  avoided; 

Whereas  the  larger  the  sales  on  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  more  employment  there 
will  be  and  the  larger  the  degree  to  which 
the  causes  for  employment  will  be 
eliminated; 

Whereas  a  larger  volume  of  sales  Is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  cost. 
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which  In  turn  la  reflected  In  a  reduction  of 
sales  prices; 

Whereas  a  strengthening  of  the  domestic 
market  encourages  new  investments  and. 
consequently,  creates  an  element  of  competi- 
tion which  is  the  basic  mechanism  for  im- 
proving production  and  lowering  the  costs 
thereof: 

Whereas  purchases  to  be  made  by  the  pub- 
lic administration,  the  agencies,  departments 
and  economically  Independent  and  self-gov- 
erning entitles,  the  State  enterprises  and 
public  service  enterprises  operating  under 
license  represent  a  very  large  volume; 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  take  measures 
to  Insure  that  the  purchasing  potential  of 
the  State,  of  the  State  organizations  and  of 
those  rendering  public  services  is  directed 
toward  the  domestic  market  by  acquiring  to 
the  largest  extent  possible  products,  mer- 
chandise and  materials  of  domestic  origin 
where  their  price  level  Is  reasonable  com- 
pared to  similar  products,  merchandise  and 
materials  acquired  abroad; 

Whereas  the  customs  duties  and  exchange 
surcharges  on  imports  tend  to  establish  a 
balance  between  the  prices  for  domestic  prod- 
ucts and  for  imported  products  within  rea- 
sonable margins  and  i.xconsideration  of  the 
convenience  of  the  establishment  of  certain 
production  activities; 

Whereas  since  the  public  administration, 
the  State  organizations  and  enterprises  and 
the  public  service  enterprises  operating  under 
license  are.  In  some  Instances,  exempt  from 
pajTnent  of  customs  duties  and  import  sur- 
charges and.  In  other  instances,  are  granted 
financial  facilities  for  payment  thereof,  there 
naturally  exists  a  tendency  to  acquire  im- 
ported materials,  merchandise  and  products; 
Whereas  for  these  piirposes  it  seems  the 
most  appropriate  to  establish  absolute  pref- 
erence in  favor  of  materials,  merchandise  and 
products  of  domestic  origin  for  direct  or 
Indirect  acquisitions  by  the  public  adminis- 
tration, the  State  organizations  and  enter- 
prises and  public  service  enterprises  operat- 
ing under  license  where  the  price  Is  reason- 
able, a  reasonable  price  to  be  deemed  a  price 
which  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  im- 
ported materials,  merchandise  or  products 
after  computing  all  exchange  surcharges, 
duties,  imposts,  taxes  and  charges  which  a 
non-privileged  Importer  would  have  to  pay. 
I.e..  a  person  who  cannot  claim  the  exemp- 
tions or  privileges  of  the  State; 

Whereas  In  this  manner,  the  same  policy 
Is  followed  which  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  adopted  and  wlilch  secured  for 
their  own  industries  a  market  for  public  in- 
vestment; 

Whereas  with  the  establishment  of  this 
system,  the  National  Government  proposes 
to  secure  permanently  an  important  sector 
of  the  domestic  market  for  supply  with  pro- 
duction of  domestic  origin,  without  disre- 
garding the  commitments  under  the  Treaty 
of  Montevideo  which  established  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association;  and  now 
therefore. 

The  President  of  the  Argentine  Nation 
decrees  with  force  of  law: 

Article  1.  The  Public  Administration,  the 
agencies,  departments,  economically  Inde- 
pendent or  self-governing  bodies,  the  public 
service  enterprises  bperating  under  license 
and  the  State  enterprises  shall  exclusively 
acquire  materials,  merchandise  and  products 
of  domestic  origin,  provided  the  price  be 
reasonable. 

Under  the  same  obligation  shall  be  per- 
sons who  enter  Into  works  or  services  con- 
tracts with  the  public  administration,  the 
agencies,  departments,  economically  Inde- 
pendent or  self-governing  bodies  and  State 
enterprises. 

Article  2.  For  purposes  of  Article  1,  It  shall 
be  understood  that  a  material,  merchandise 
or  product  is  of  domestic  origin  when  It  Is: 


(a)  a  mineral  extracted  from  mines  situ- 
ated within  the  national  territory  and  proc- 
essed within  said  territory; 

(b)  a  farm  product  produced  within  the 
national  territory; 

(c)  an  Industrial  product  manufactured 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  finishing 
of  which  raw  materials,  semi-finished  prod- 
ucts or  parts  produced  In  the  national  terri- 
tory are  used; 

(d)  an  industrial  product  manufactured 
In  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  finishing  of 
which  raw  materials,  semi-finished  products 
or  parts  produced  abroad  and  which  are  not, 
or  cannot  be,  produced  within  the  national 
territory  at  reasonable  prices  are  used; 

(e)  an  Industrial  product  manufactured 
In  the  Argentine  Republic  by  Industrial 
plants  which  are  developing  a  plan  of  indus- 
trial integration  approved  or  established  by 
competent  authority,  even  though  the  prod- 
uct may  not  comply  with  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  (d)   above. 

Article  3.  The  cost  shall  be  considered  rea- 
sonable when  the  price  of  the  materials, 
merchandise  or  products  of  domestic  origin 
is  not  higher  than  the  price  of  Imported  ma- 
terials, merchandise  or  products  which,  for 
purposes*of  price  comparison  only,  shall  In- 
clude: 

(a)  value  c.i.f.  Argentine  port  (cost,  In- 
surance, freight) ; 

(b)  the  exchange  surcharges  established 
for  Import  of  the  materials,  merchandise  or 
products  in  question  which  mu.-^t  be  paid 
by  a  non-privileged  importer;  the  minimum 
surcharge  shall  be  computed  at  25  percent  If 
the  established  surcharge  should  be  less  or 
should  not  exist: 

(c)  the  Imposts,  duties  and  customs 
charges  which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  a 
non-privileged  importer; 

(d)'  all  remaining  Imposts,  duties,  taxes 
or  charges  which  are  payable  by  a  non- 
privileged  importer,  and  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  sales  and  profitable  activities 
tax.  even  though  the  import  may  consist  of 
goods  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
importer; 

(e)  any  Interests,  commissions  and  finan- 
cial charges  which  the  purchaser  must  pay 
if  term  payment  for  the  imported  materials, 
merchandise  and  products  may  have  been 
offered,  in  the  amount  which  may  exceed  the 
current  percentage  in  the  country  of  ori- 
gin for  financed  exports,  on  the  value  of  the 
delivered  materials,  merchandise  and  prod- 
ucts; there  shall  also  be  computed  in  this 
context  the  income  tax  payable  on  remit- 
tance of  interest  abroad  where  it  is  im- 
posed on  tlie  purchaser. 

Article  4.  On  materials,  merchandise  and 
products  originating  In  countries  belonging 
to  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, only  the  surcharges  and  customs  tariffs 
in  force  on  the  Argentine  national  list  shall 
be  computed. 

Article  5.  If  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Mines,  upon  request  by  an  Interested  party 
or  ex  officio,  should  validly  determine  that 
the  price  In  the  internal  market  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  the  Imported  material,  mer- 
chandise or  product  which  may  have  been 
offered  is  at  least  10%  higher  than  the  ex- 
port price  and  provided  that  there  does  not 
exist  an  established  index  price,  the  price 
C.IP.  Argentine  port  shall  be  substituted, 
for  purposes  of  price  comparison,  by  the  cur- 
rent price  In  the  Internal  market  of  the 
country  of  origin.  Increased  by  the  factors 
necessary  to  determine  the  value  C.I.P. 
Argentine  port. 

Article  6.  For  purposes  of  the  price  com- 
parison provided  for  In  Article  3.  If  the 
amount  of  all  the  taxes  on  the  Imported  fin- 
ished product  which  the  non-privileged  Im- 


'  As  amended  by  Decree  Law  No.  6672, 
dated  August  9.  1963.  published  In  the  Bole- 
tin  Oflclal  of  August  16.  1963. 


porter  would  have  to  pay  should  be  less 
than  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  the 
Imported  component  parts  of  the  domestic 
finished  product,  that  difference  shall  de- 
crease the  price  of  the  material,  merchan- 
dise or  product  of  domestic  origin  included 
In  paragraph  d)  and  e)  of  Article  2.  That 
amount  shall  be  determined  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Mines,  and  the  lesser 
amount  determined  shall  be  applied  to  each 
one  of  the  various  similar  materials,  mer- 
chandise or  products  of  domestic  origin  of- 
fered in  public  bid  if  Imported  raw  materials, 
semi-finished  products  or  parts  had  been 
used  to  differing  extents  In  the  finishing. 

Article  7.  A  certificate  by  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Mines  to  the  effect  that  a 
material,  merchandise  or  product  is  of  do- 
mestic origin  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  2  and  stating  the  amount  determined 
in  accordance  with  Article  6  shall  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  application  of  the  regula- 
tions established.  The  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Mines  shall  Issue  the  certificates  with- 
in 10  business  days  from  the  date  of  re- 
quest, and  the  certificates  shall  be  perma- 
nently valid  as  long  as  they  are  not  recti- 
fied or  modified  ex  officio  or  at  the  request 
of  an  Interested  party. 

Article  8.  The  official  banks  may  pmnt 
credits,  endorsements,  or  guarr.ntees  for  the 
financing  of  the  purchase  In  foreign  coun- 
tries of  materials,  merchandise,  or  products 
by  the  provincial  or  municipal  public  ad- 
ministrations, departments,  economically 
Independent  or  self-governing  bodies  or 
State,  provincial,  or  municipal  enterprises 
only  after  Issuance  of  the  Joint  resolution  to 
which  Article  12  refers. 

Article  9.  Exemption  from  exchange  sur- 
charges or  customs  duties  requested  by  the 
provinces,  municipalities,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic body  for  the  import  of  materials,  mer- 
chandise or  products  shall  not  be  granted  if 
the  conditions  established  In  this  decree  do 
not  prevail. 

Article  10.  The  regulations  established  are 
hereby  declared  of  public  order,  and  any 
contracts  entered  into  in  violation  thereof 
are  declared  absolutely  null.  Nullity  may  be 
declared  ex  officio  or  at  the  request  by  an 
Interested  party,  considering  as  such  also  a 
party  offering  materials,  merchandise  or 
products  of  domestic  origin. 

Article  11.  There  is  hereby  established, 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Economy,  an  Honorary  Advisory  Commis- 
sion formed  by  representatives  of  State  or- 
ganizations and  private  activities,  which 
shall  supervise  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  these  regulations  by  advice  to  said 
Ministry.  An  Internal  regulation  to  be  Is- 
sued shall  establish  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, the  organizations  represented  and  the 
procedure  under  which  It  must  discharge  Its 
assignment. 

Article  12.  Upon  receipt  of  advice  from  the 
Commission  to  be  created.  Import  permits 
may  be  granted  by  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Ministry  of  Economy  and  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Mines  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  Where  the  provisions  of  the  regula- 
tions established  by  this  decree  have  been 
compiled  with  and  the  price  C.I.P.  Buenos 
Aires  for  the  imported  materials,  merchandise 
or  products  Is  more  advantageous  In  accord- 
ance with  the  criterion  for  comparison  estab- 
lished under  Article  3. 

(b)  Where  the  object  on  which  Interna- 
tional public  bids  have  been  made  Is  pro- 
tected by  an  exchange  surcharge  In  excess  of 
25  percent  and,  after  a  cost  study.  Including 
a  reasonable  profit  for  the  Argentine  manu- 
fiicturer,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
existing  protection  exceeds  the  protection 
that  would  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
comparison  mentioned  In  Article  3,  para- 
graph (b),  the  surcharge  may  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  the  amount  in  excess  and 
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the  new  charge  shall  under  no  circumstances 
be  lower  than  25  percent. 

(c)  Where  there  Is  an  urgent  reason  and  It 
is  validly  proven  that  the  local  suppliers  are 
not  in  a  position  to  deliver  the  product  in- 
volved within  the  required  time. 

(d)  Where  imports  from  countries  which 
.ire  members  of  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association  are  involved  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  specified  import  will  promote 
exports  in  other  sectors. 

(e)  Where  operations  financed  by  foreign 
governmental  agencies  or  international  credit 
organizations  are  involved,  provided  that,  af- 
ter the  oorresponding  economic  studies  have 
been  undertaken,  the  production  or  work  to 
be  financed  is  considered  of  high  priority  and 
that,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  a  correlative 
increase  in  general  domestic  activities  and 
an  adequate  participation  by  the  Argentine 
industry  will  occur. 

(f)  Where  it  is  validly  proven  that  the 
quality  of  the  domestic  product  is  not  satis- 
factc-y  or  that  the  technical  specifications 
demanded  by  the  purchasing  entity  sub- 
stantially differ  from  those  of  the  domes- 
tic product  and  cannot  be  adapted  to  those 
of  the  domestic  industry  without  serious 
detriment  to  the  buyer. 

(e)  Where  the  previous  business  trans- 
actions of  the  domestic  supplier  have.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Commisf^lon,  not  been  satis- 
factory as  to  his  ability  to  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  his  offer. 

(h)  Where  the  bidder,  by  virtue  of  the 
benefits  granted  by  the  State,  has  committed 
himself  to  operate  at  a  level  of  protection  be- 
low that  which  is  established  by  these 
regulations. 

Article  13.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
shall  invite  the  provincial  governors  to  enact 
standards  similar  to  those  of  these  regula- 
tions in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Article  14.  The  provisions  of  this  decree 
shall  not  apply  to  comparisons  to  be  made  in 
international  tenders  undertaken  under 
financings  already  agreed  upon  with  foreign 
government  agencies  or  international  credit 
organizations  in  which  the  corresponding 
contingencies  had  especially  been  provided 
for. 

Article  15.  Tills  decree  shall  be  cotmter- 
signed  by  the  Ministers  and  Department 
Heads  in  the  Departments  of  Economy:  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Services;  National  Defense; 
and  Interior,  and  signed  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State  for  Energy  and  Fuels;  Industry  and 
Mines;  Commerce;  and  Finance. 

Article  16.  To  be  communicated,  pub- 
lished, passed  on  to  the  Office  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  Official  Bulletin  and  Printing, 
and  deposited  in  the  archives. 

GuiDo. — Josr>  A.  Martinez  de  Hoz. — Horacio 
J.  Zublri.— JosT'  M.  Astigueta.— Osiris  G. 
Villegas. — Jorge  Bermudez  Emparanza. — 
Luis  Gottheil. — Juan  B.  Martin.— Eduardo  B. 
M.  Tiscornia. 

BRAZIL 

(Member  of  LAFTA  and  GATT) 
Article  244  of  Decree  No.  4536  of  January 
28.  1922.  as  amended,  containing  the  Gen- 
eral Regulations  for  Public  Accounts  estab- 
lishes the  basic  principle  that  contracts  for 
supplies  or  the  furnishing  of  services  exceed- 
ing 5,000.000  cruzeiros  (about  $2,825  in  Janu- 
ary 1965  at  the  free  rate)  and  all  public 
works  contracts  exceeding  10,000,000 
cruzeiros  (about  $5,650)  must  be  awarded 
through  public  tendering  (concorrencla  pub- 
lica)  In  accordance  with  Chapter  I  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Decree. 

Notices  of  calls  for  public  tenders  must  be 
published  In  the  official  newspaper  (Diarlo 
Oflcial)  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
official  newspapers  of  the  States.  Article  750 
contains  the  somewhat  unusual  provision 
that  all  bids  must  be  published  In  their  en- 
tirety In  the  same  official  newspaper  or  news- 
papers In  which  the  notices  were  published. 


Restricted  tendering  (concorrencla  admin- 
istrativa)  is  permitted  in  cases  of  "emer- 
gency" and  for  contracts  the  amount  of 
which  are  less  than  those  stated  above.  That 
method  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  public 
tendering  except  for  the  publication  of 
notices  and  bids.  Written  notices  must, 
however,  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  all  sup- 
pliers of  the  article  desired. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  supplies  the  pro- 
curement authorities  may  effect  direct  pur- 
chases through  what  is  called  standing 
tendering  (concorrencla  permanente) .  Under 
this  method  suppliers  file  in  advance 
their  names  and  other  details,  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  willing  to  sell  the  supplies 
and  information  as  to  quality,  delivery,  etc. 
The  contracting  authorities  have  the  legal 
right  to  cancel  any  call  for  tenders  as  well 
as  to  reject  bidders  not  deemed  to  be  suit- 
able (Idoneidade).  Under  Article  743  the 
contract  must  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid 
(a  proposta  mais  barata),  however  small  the 
difference  between  such  bid  and  any  other 
bid. 

Preferences 

Article  742  of  the  Accountability  Decree 
provides  that  Federal  Goveriunent  depart- 
ments shall  always  prefer  domestic  bidders, 
conditions  being  equal  (em  Igualdade  de 
condlcoes) . 

Article  744  of  the  Decree  provides  as  fol- 
lows (unofficial  translation  from 
Portuguese)  : 

"Article  744:  It  is  permitted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment stipulate  a  second  condition  which, 
in  the  case  of  absolute  equality  between  the' 
two  proposals,  with  right  to  better  classifica- 
tion, will  serve  to  decide  to  which  falls  the 
preference." 

A  check  made  by  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  government  tend- 
ers published  in  the  Diaro  Oflcial  during  Jan- 
uary 1965  showed  that,  when  conditions  were 
stipulated  under  Article  744.  first  preference 
was  given  to  bidders  of  Brazilian  nationality. 
For  example,  in  a  tender  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Aviation,  the  condition  was  as 
follows: 

'In  cases  of  equality  of  prices,  the  deci- 
sion will  obey  the  following  preferential  or- 
der  (Art.  744"  of  R.G.C.P.)  : 

"1.  National  bidder; 

2.  Reduction  of  prices; 

3.  Supplier  of  article  or  labor  during  the 
past  year; 

4.  Drawing  [I.e.,  by  lot]." 
Another  tender  for  sale  of  used  equipment 

stated  that.  In  the  event  of  equality  of  offers 
between  a  national  firm  and  a  foreign  firm, 
preference  would  be  given  to  the  former. 

According  to  information  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Government  and  its  agencies  and  auton- 
omous entities  are  required  to  purchase  arti- 
cles of  domestic  origin  similar  to  foreign 
articles  (artigos  de  produgao  nacional  simil- 
ares  aos  estrangeiros) ,  rather  tlian  making 
purchases  abroad,  if  the  products  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  equivalent  domestic 
products  ("similars")  determined  by  the  Cus- 
toms Policy  Council.  Articles  so  Included  are 
automatically  ineligible  for  exemption  from, 
or  reduction  of,  import  duties,  and  are.  more- 
over, transferred  to  the  least  favorable  cate- 
gory of  exchange. 

Basic  exemptions  from,  or  reductions  of. 
import  duties  are  regulated  by  Decree-Law 
No.  300  of  February  24.  1938.  as  supplemented 
by  Law  No.  3244  of  August  14.  1957.  which 
established  a  new  tariff  system  listing  items 
according  to  the  Brussels  nomenclature.  Ad- 
ditional exemptions  or  reductions  are  grant- 
ed by  other  laws  and  decrees,  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily,  for  specified  articles, 
but  all  exemptions  or  reductions  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  fact  that  the  Imported  article 
has  no  equivalent  produced  domestically  in 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  market. 


Moreover,  Article  3  of  Law  No.  3244  provides 
that  the  Customs  Policy  Council  may  in- 
crease by  a  maximum  of  30  per  cent,  the 
import  duty  on  items  of  a  type  registered  as 
"similars". 

The  basic  provisions  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  "similars"  are  contained  in 
Chapter  XXVI  of  Decree-Law  No.  300.  The 
Commission  on  Similars  established  under  its 
provisions  was  superseded  by  the  Customs 
Policy  Council  under  the  provisions  of  Law 
No.  3244. 

The  basic  regulation  requiring  the  use  of 
"similars"  in  public  procurement,  unless  spe- 
cial permission  is  obtained,  is  reported  by 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro to  be  Circular  No.  7  of  February  26, 1942, 
of  the  Director  of  Customs  Revenue,  which 
reads  as  follows  (unofficial  translation  from 
Portuguese  by  the  Embassy)  : 

"In  accordance  with  a  decision  rendered  by 
his  excellency  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  a 
document  filed  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment as  No.  9,159  of  this  year,  which  resulted 
in  the  issuance  of  Official  Memorandiun  No. 
PL/53 /561.1(P.1.1. 176)  of  January  29,  1942, 
from  the  Federal  Foreign  Trade  Council,  I 
hereby  inform  all  Customs  Inspectors  and 
other  Customs  Boards  of  the  country,  for 
their  guidance  and  necessary  action  that.  In 
accordance  with  recommendations  made  by 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, preference  should  be  given  to  the  na- 
tional similar  products  in  all  purchases  made 
by  the  Public  Administration  of  the  Coun- 
try." 

Preference  for  products  of  the  products 
of  the  Volta  Redonda  steel  plant  of  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Company  is  provided  by  Cir- 
cular No.  36  of  December  18,  1947,  of  the 
Director  General  of  National  Finance,  which 
reads  as  follows  (unofficial  translation  from 
Portuguese  by  the  Embassy)  : 

"The  Director  General  of  the  National  Fi- 
nances, taking  Into  consideration  the  res- 
olution of  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  to  be  implemented  by  order 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  recommends  to 
all  chiefs  of  departments  and  services  of 
this  Ministry,  as  well  as  all  autonomous  agen- 
cies, that  in  their  operations  they  shall  not 
purchase  from  other  sources  those  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  Volta  Redonda  steel 
plant  of  National  Steel  Company  [Cia  Sider- 
urpica  Nacional  ] . 

"It  is  further  declared  that  the  National 
Steel  Company  has  already  been  requested 
to  provide  a  list  of  products  which  it  manu- 
factures and  that  this  list  will  be  published 
so  that  the  Importation  of  similar  products  •* 
for  use  by  government  agencies  can  be  com- 
pletely discontinued." 

The  Government  regularly  encourages  both 
its  own  entitles  and  Brazilian  private  in- 
dustry to  develop  national  "similars".  As  an 
example.  Petrobras.  the  Government  petro- 
leum monopoly,  as  a  special  division  for 
developing  information  on.  and  specifications 
for,  "similars". 


Principal  sovrccs 

(1)  Letters  dated  December  16.  1964,  Jan- 
uary 22.  1965.  and  February  10.  1965.  from 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore,  New  York. 

(2)  Letter  dated  November  12,  1964.  from 
the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce. 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  to 
Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore.  New  York. 

(3)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1635 
dated  June  16.  1955.  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  entitled  "Pro- 
tection Against  Imports  of  'Similar'  Prod- 
ucts". 

(4)  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Brazil.  Sao  Paulo.  Supplement  No.  28  dated 
October  9.  1957,  entitled  "Registration  of 
Similars". 

(5)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce.   Establishing    a    Business    in    Brazil, 
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Overseas  Business  Reports.  No.  OBR  63-149 
(December  1963). 

(6)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Foreign  T^ade  Regulations  of  Brazil, 
Overseas  Business  Reports.  OBR  63-150  (De- 
cember 19C3). 

(7)  Harvard  Law  School  (World  Tax 
Series) .  Taxation  in  Brazil  (Cambridge.  1957) . 

CHILE 

(Member  of  LAPTA  and  GATT) 

In  principle.  Chilean  law  requires  that  pub- 
lic supply  and  public  works  contracts  be 
awarded  through  public  tendering,  but  there 
are  many  exceptions. 

The  two  most  important  proctirement 
agencies  arc  the  State  Purchasing  Depart- 
ment (Direccion  de  Aprovisionamiento  del 
Estado)  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Article  1  of  Decree 
with  Force  of  Law  No.  353  d.ited  April  5. 
1960  (Diario  Oflcial.  April  6.  1960).  the  Pur- 
chasing Department,  a  public  organism  de- 
pendent on  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  is  in 
charge  of  the  purchase,  storage  and  distri- 
bution of  all  m.iterials.  machinery  and  other 
equipment  required  by  the  Government.  In- 
cluding the  armed  forces,  as  well  as  of  office 
supplies,  material  and  equipment  required 
by  semi-governmental  institutions,  regard- 
less of  the  origin  of  the  funds  with  which  the 
purchases  are  made.  Under  the  provisions 
of  Article  1  of  Law  No.  15.840  of  November 
2.  1964  (Di.irio  OScial.  November  9.  1364). 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  is  charged, 
among  other  things,  with  the  construction. 
Improvement  and  repair  of  public  works 
financed  by  the  Treasury.  Under  Article  2 
Ministries  which  have  legal  power  to  con- 
struct works,  the  State  Institutions  and  Gov- 
ernmsnt  enterprises  (such  as  the  State  Rail- 
ways) and  the  municipalities  can  entrtist 
to  the  Ministry  the  construction,  etc.,  of 
works,  agreeing  with  It  on  the  conditions, 
the  methods  and  the  financing  thereof. 

Article  2  of  Decree  with  Force  of  Law  No. 
353  requires  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  State 
Purchasing  Dep.irtment  make  its  purchases 
through  public  or  private  tendering  (llcl- 
taclon  publica  o  privada).  Public  tendering 
may  be  omitted,  however,  in  a  number  of 
specified  cases,  including  those  Involving  a 
purchase  of  not  more  than  5.000  escudos 
(about  $2,100  at  the  official  rate)  and  in 
urgent  and  emergency  cases. 

Article  50  of  Law  No.  25.985  provides  that 
public  works  shall  be  executed  by  means  of 
contracts  awarded  through  public  bids.  The 
Article  provides,  however,  for  a  number  of 
exceptions  which  permit  works  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  direct  negotiation  (por  trato  di- 
rects i  .  by  contracts  awarded  through  private 
tendering  (por  cotlzacion  privada).  by  ad- 
ministration (por  administraclon)  or  by  dele- 
gated administration  (por  admlnlstracion 
delegad.a).  all  as  determined  by  the  Regula- 
tions. Works  executed  by  administration  are 
carried  out  by  the  department  or  entity 
concerned.  Thoze  executed  by  delegated  ad- 
ministration are  carried  out  as  a  rule  by  con- 
tractors on  a  cost  plus  fixed  fee  or  cost  plus 
percentage  basis,  or  a  ccmblnation  of  the 
two. 

There  are  a  number  of  legal  provisions 
which  contain  preferences  for  Chilean  bid- 
ders and  Chilean  products  and  materials. 
Article  4  of  Decree  with  Force  of  Law  No. 
353  provides  as  follows  concerning  purchases 
of  the  State  Purchasing  Department  (un- 
official translation  from  Spanish) : 

"The  Department  shall  give  preference 
in  the  purchases  which  it  makes  to  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, price  and  quality  being  equal  and 
giving  protection  to  the  national  (fiscal]  in- 
terest. 

"Conditions  being  equal,  the  manufacture 
of  materials,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment by  national  (I.e..  Government!  fac- 
tories will  be  preferred." 


By  virtue  of  the  registration  requirements 
of  the  Regulations  for  Public  Works  Con- 
tracts approved  by  Decree  No.  1.240  oWune  6. 
1961  (Diario  Oflcial.  October  14.  1961).  as 
amended  by  Decree  No.  539  of  March  7.  1903 
(DLirlo  Oflcial,  May  8.  1963),  and  Decree  No. 
2.193  of  August  27.  1964  (Diario  Oflcial,  Sep- 
tember 22.  1964).  contracts  for  public  works 
can  be  awarded  only  to  Chilean  firms  that 
are  enrolled  in  the  General  Register  of  Con- 
tractors or  in  the  Registers  of  Minor  Works 
and  Specialized  Works  maintained  by  the 
Divisions  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
Contractors  are  enrolled  In  the  General  Reg- 
ister according  to  one  or  more  principal 
specialties  and  are  also  classified  In  five  cate- 
gories according  to  the  maximum  amounts 
of  the  contracts  which  they  are  deemed  quali- 
fied, ranging  from  the  First  Category  of 
2.000.000  escudos  (about  $840,000)  to  the 
Fifth  Category  of  100.000  escudos  (about 
$4-2.000). 

In  order  to  be  registered  in  the  First  Cate- 
gory of  the  General  Register,  a  corporation 
must  be  organized  by  public  Instrument  and 
Its  constitutive  document  must  require  that 
at  least  one  of  Its  directors  be  a  professional 
Chilean  civil  engineer.  Less  restrictive  re- 
quirements apply  to  the  other  Categories  but 
at  least  one  director  must  enjoy  specified  pro- 
fessional status.  The  Regulations  also  pro- 
vide for  numerous  other  technical  and  fi- 
nancial qualifications. 

A  Special  Register  Is  maintained  for  con- 
tractors deemed  qualified  to  execute  a  work 
amounting  to  more  than  1.000.000  escudos. 
The  prerequisites  for  registration  are  fixed 
for  each  work  by  the  officials  of  the  Ministry; 
hence,  the  possibility  exists  for  the  registra- 
tion of  foreign  contractors.  Even  If  the 
amount  is  less  than  1.000.000  escudos.  a  Spe- 
cial Register  may  be  established,  if  the 
technical  characteristics  of  the  work  Justify 
It. 

Decree  No.  1.250  of  October  20.  1964  (Diario 
Oficial,  November  18.  1964),  an  unofficial 
translation  from  Spanish  of  which  Is  at- 
tached hereto  as  Schedule  A.  requires  all  gov- 
ernmental and  semi-governmental  entities  to 
purchase  domestic  metallurgical  products  or 
parts  in  preference  to  similar  Imports. 

Article  2  provides  that  domestic  metallurgi- 
cal products  "of  equal  price  and  quality" 
niust  be  given  preference  over  similar  im- 
ports and  that,  for  purposes  of  price  com- 
parison, the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  by 
the  customs  authorities  shall  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  goods  of  foreign  origin,  even 
though  the  purchasing  entity  may  bear  such 
duties.  According  to  reports  from  the  United 
States  Embassy  In  Santiago,  the  Chilean 
Metalltu-glcal  Trade  Association  (ASIMET) 
takes  the  position  that  such  duties  must  be 
Included,  even  though  the  purchasing  entity 
may  be  exempt  from  paying  such  duties. 

Reasons  for  purchasing  foreign  metallur- 
gical products  must  be  certified  to  the  De- 
partment of  Industry  and  Commerce  in 
the  Ministry  of  Economy.  The  certification 
must  show  that  there  are  no  equivalent  do- 
mestic products,  that  no  bids  for  similar 
domestic  products  were  received,  or  that  there 
exist  acceptable  reasons  Justifying  metallur- 
gical imports.  A  maximum  amount  of  do- 
mestic components  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  Imported  products,  if  the  complete  prod- 
uct is  not  available  domestically.  Preference 
must  be  given  to  foreign  offers  of  equal 
"price"  and  "quality"  which  would  permit 
maximum  Incorporation  of  domestic  compo- 
nents In  the  final  product. 

Most  unfinished  metallurgical  products 
manufactured  In  Chile  are  already  protected 
by  prohibited  lists  or  high  surcharges. 

Finally.  Circular  No.  30  dated  August  4. 
1961.  of  the  Ministers  of  Economy  and  the 
Treasury,  an  unofficial  translation  from  Span- 
ish of  which  is  attached  hereto  as  Schedule 
B.  contains  Instructions  to  State  enterprises 
(empresas  del  Estado).  such  as  the  State 
Railways,  concerning  the  letting  of  bids  and 


provides  that,  in  cases  where  there  exists  do- 
mestic   production   of    the   article   required, 
bids  should  be  limited  to  Cliilean  suppliers. 
Principal  sources 

(1)  Letters  dated  November  9,  19C4.  and 
January  15.  1965.  from  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy In  Santiago  to  Cravath,  Swalne  St 
Moore,  New  York. 

(2)  Letter  dated  February  5.  1965.  from 
Dr.  Gustavo  Serrano  M.  of  Price  Waterhouse 
Peat  &  Co.,  Santiago,  to  Cravath,  S.valne  & 
Moore.  New  York. 

(3)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. M.irket  for  U.S.  Products  in  Chile  (De- 
cember 1961). 

(4)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Licensing  and  Exchange  Controls — 
Chile.  World  Trade  Information  Service.  Part 
2.  No.  62-18  (May  1962). 

SCHB3ULE  A.  CHILE 

Decree  No.  1250  of  October  20,  1964,  concern- 
ing preference  to  be  given  to  the  National 
Metallurgical  Industry  in  public  bids 
(Diario  Oflcial,  November  18.  1964) 
(Unofficial  translation  from  Spanish) 
(No.  1250) 
Santiago,  October  20,  1964. 
Today  the  following  has  been  decreed: 
Whereas  It  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  the   national   metallurgical 
industry,  for  which  purpose  it  is  appropriate 
to  broaden  Its  Internal  market; 

Acquisition  of  its  products  by  the  public 
sector  will  furthermore  diminish  the  out- 
flow of  foreign  exchange;  and  in  view  of: 

The  provisions  contained  in  Articles  1. 
para.  (b).  and  4,  Nos.  15  and  18.  of  the  De- 
cree with  Effect  of  Law  No.  88.  dated  May  12, 
1953;  Article  1  of  Decree  No.  1.272.  dated 
September  7,  1961,  which  established  the 
definitive  text  of  the  Law  concerning  Ex- 
ports, Imports  and  International  Curren- 
cies; 

I  decree: 

Article  1.  In  addition  to  those  special 
provisions  which  may  apply  in  each  case, 
acquisitions  of  machinery,  tools,  equipment 
and  appliances  made  by  governmental  and 
semigovernmental  Institutions  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  this  Regulation. 

Article  2.  Where  equality  of  price  and 
quality  exists  and  the  Interests  of  the  pur- 
chasing Institution  have  been  safeguarded, 
domestically  produced  goods  shall  be  given 
preference. 

For  the  purposes  of  price  comparison,  the 
amount  of  duties  levied  by  the  Customs  Au- 
thorities shall  be  added  to  the  price  of  the 
goods  of  foreign  origin,  even  where  the  pur- 
chasing institution  may  bear  such  duties. 
Article  3.  If  an  offer  for  sale  of  goods  of 
foreign  origin  Is  accepted,  it  must  be  stated 
that,  in  accordance  with  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  no  adequate  domestic  produc- 
tion exists  and  that  no  offers  for  goods  of 
domestic  origin  had  been  submitted,  or  the 
reasons  for  which  offers  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted were  not  accepted  must  be  given. 

Article  4.  In  the  absence  of  an  .adequate 
domestic  offer,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
that  foreign  offer  which,  where  equality  of 
price  and  quality  exists  and  the  Intcrerts  of 
the  purchasing  institution  have  been  safe- 
guarded, offers  to  Integrate  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  Its  value  with  parts  or  elements 
of  domestic  production. 

Article  5.  The  value  of  the  foreign  offer 
referred  to  in  the  previous  article  shall  be 
only  that  part  which  relates  to  the  price  of- 
fered for  machinery,  tools,  equipment  or 
appliances.  Thus,  the  price  for  assembling, 
for  construction  on  the  land  and  other  work 
of  a  secondary  nature  shall  be  excluded. 

Article  6.  For  the  purpo.ses  of  Article  4.  a 
part  or  element  of  domestic  production  shall 
be  understood  to  be  a  part  or  element  in 
which  the  principal  raw  material  originates 
in   Chile  and   those  with  respect  to  which. 
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MfhouEh  they  are  of  foreign  origin,  the  ag- 
S"l  valul  in  Chile  produced  by  their 
SSing  is  at  least  equal  to  50%  of  the 
K  offered  for  the  finished  product.  That 
percentoge  must  be  proven  in  the  offer  by 

^'^ArUcle^'7  For  the  effects  of  controlling 
the  aualitv  and  uniformity  of  specifications 
between  parts  and  elements  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  of  foreign  origin  which  must 
be  integrated,  the  Quality  Standards  to  be 
used  for  such  control  must  be  specified  in 
the  conditions  of  the  bid. 

Article  8.  The  foreign  bidder  whose  offer 
mav  be  given  preference  pursuant  to  Article 
4  mun  guarantee  the  material,  efficiency, 
production  and  quality  of  the  final  products 
of  the  entire  integrated  project. 

To  be  recorded,  communicated  and  pub- 
lished. _  _ 
J.  Alessandri  R.. 
Manuel   Pereira   Y., 
Minister  of  Economy,  Development  and 
Reconstruction. 
What  is  transcribed  is  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carlos  Greee  Hernandez. 
Undersecretary    of    Economy,    Develop- 
ment and  Reconstruction. 


circular.  The  Budget  Division  will  answer 
within  a  maximum  of  10  days.  In  case  that 
no  answer  is  received  within  10  days,  the 
Enterprise  will  be  free  to  request  bids  with 
the  participation  to  foreign  suppliers. 

Should  the  Enterprise  run  into  legal  ob- 
stacles in  the  application  of  these  instruc- 
tions, it  is  requested  that  the  Minister  of 
Economy  be  advised  concerning  the  particu- 
lar point  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  communicate  this  to  you  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  be  strictly  observed  by  the 
Enterprise  under  your  direction. 
Julio  Philippi, 

Minister  of  Economy. 
Edua&do    Picueroa, 
Minister  of  the  Treasury. 


schedule  b.  chile 

Circular  No.  30  dated  August  4.  1961,  of  the 

Ministers  of  Economy  and  the  Treasury 

(Unofficial  translation  from  Spanish) 

Bearing  In  mind: 

(a)  The  need  for  avoiding  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  outflow  of  foreign  exchange  from 
the  country; 

(b)  The  advisability  of  stimulating  the 
developnient  of  national  industry,  improv- 
ing Its  competitive  position  with  relation  to 
foreign  Industry; 

(c)  The  intentions  of  tlie  Government  of 
acquiring  the  greatest  volume  of  national 
products  without  detrimentally  affecting  the 
consumer; 

(d)  The  importance  of  progressively  sub- 
stituting imported  products  with  those  of 
national  origin; 

The  Government  has  decided  to  give  the 
following  instructions  to  State  Enterprises 
lEmprcsas  del  Estado]  concerning  the  han- 
dling of  bids: 

(1 )  In  the  case  where  there  exists  domestic 
production  of  Uie  article  required,  bids 
should  be  limited  to  domestic  suppliers. 

(2)  In  such  bids  all  quotations  should  be 
requested  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  payment  utilized  by  the  Enterprise 
for  domestic  purchases,  but  In  no  case  may 
payment  be  extended  beyond  date  of  delivery 
of  the  merchandise. 

(3)  Whenever  performance  of  the  preced- 
ing clause  brings  about  financial  difBculties 
to  the  purchasing  Enterprise,  it  should  ad- 
vise the  Budget  Division  of  its  additional  fi- 
n.incing  requirements. 

(4)  The  Enterprise  should  place  special 
emphasis  on  the  requirements  of  quality  that 
the  material  must  meet,  indicating  them  with 
the  greatest  preciseness  at  the  time  that  bids 
are  called  for. 

(5)  At  the  same  time  that  bids  are  called 
for,  the  Enterprise  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  determine  the  International  market 
prices  for  similar  articles.  In  determining 
the  price  of  the  Imported  article,  there  should 
be  taken  Into  account,  In  addition  to  freight. 
Insurance  and  taxes  and  Import  and  export 
duties,  all  the  expenses,  such  as  import  de- 
posits, which  a  private  Individual  would  In- 
cur if  he  himself  had  effected  the  operation. 

(6)  Should  the  cost  of  the  domestic  prod- 
uct prove  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Im- 
ported product,  calculated  on  the  basis  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  No.  5.  the  Enterprise 
should  send  the  record  to  the  Budget  Divi- 
sion. This  organization  will  advise  as  to  the 
financial  Implications  of  the  transaction, 
with  special  relation  to  paragrai)h  3  of  this 


COLOMBIA 

(Member  of  LATTA) 
Article   21   of   the  Fiscal   Code  establishes 
the  general  principle  that  contracts  shall  be 
awarded    only     through     public     tendering 
( licitacion  publica ) .    Direct  contracting  with 
a  selected  firm  Is  authorized,  however,  in  a 
number  of   cases.     The   most  important   is 
when  the  Council  of  Ministers  has  approved 
a  declaration  of  urgency  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  insufTicient  time  in  the  particular 
case  to  carry  out  the  tendering  procedure. 
Various  specific  laws  and  decrees  also  per- 
mit  deviation   from    the  "general    principle. 
Decree  No.  2880  of  October  24,  1959  (Diario 
Oflcial,  November  10,  1959),  relating  to  the 
National  Supply  Service,  permits  the  use  of 
private  tendering  (llcUacion  privada)  for  the 
awarding  of  contracts  which  involve  the  pro- 
curement of  goods  or  supplies  for  national 
defense  or  those  which  by  virtue  of  their 
nature  or  the  service  for  which  they  are  In- 
tended    are     not     appropriate     for     public 
tendering. 

Also,  Law  No.  4  of  September  30.  1964 
(Diario  Oficial,  October  6.  1964).  which  re- 
lates to  the  awarding  of  public  works  con- 
tracts by  the  Nation,  the  Institutes,  the  de- 
centralized public  undertakings  or  establish- 
ments and  other  government  and  semi-gov- 
ernment entities,  authorizes  public  tender- 
ing to  be  dispensed  with  In  the  awarding  of 
very  small  contracts  (less  than  200  pesos> 
and  In  cases  of  Imminent  paralyzatlon  or 
suspension  of.  or  damage  to.  a  public  service. 
Those  circumstances  must  be  verified,  how- 
ever, by  a  declaration  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  if  national  works  are  involved,  and 
otherwise  by  a  "motivated"  resolution  of  the 
entity  concerned. 

Under  Colombian  law  and  practice  the  con- 
tract is  awarded  to  the  person  whose  bid  is 
most  advantageous  (mas  conveniente) ,  which 
Is  not  necersarlly  the  one  that  Is  lowest  in 
price.  Law  No.  4  of  1964  provides  that  the 
Government  will  regulate  the  form  in  which. 
In  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  bid,  there 
should  be  weighed  the  equitable  distribution 
of  work,  the  technical  capability,  experience. 
o»-ganlzation.  economic  responsibility  and  the 
equipment  and  facilities  of  each  bidder,  in 
order  that  those  factors  may  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  award. 

Colombian  public  contract  law  is  charac- 
terized by  two  unusual  features:  (1)  all  con- 
tracts exceeding  100.000  pesos  (about  SS.OOO) 
are  subject  to  review  and  revision  by  the 
Council  of  State  and  (2)  the  complete  text 
of  all  contracts  must  be  published  in  the  offi- 
cial newspaper. 

The  basic  discrimination  In  favor  of  do- 
mestic bidders  and  domestic  products  stems 
from  Colombia's  Import  policy,  which  Is 
aimed  not  only  at  conserving  foreign  ex- 
change but  also  at  protecting  domestic  m- 
dustrles.  The  policy  applies  as  a  rule  to  all 
Government  and  semi-Government  agencies 
as  well  as  to  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Imports  are  classified  in  three  lists:  (1) 
free.  (2)  prior  license,  and  (3)  prohibited. 
So-called  free  imports  are  considered  essen- 


tial and  may  be  imported  without  quantita- 
tive restriction.  The  prior  license  list  in- 
cludes a  vast  number  of  items  which  may  be 
imported  only  upon  the  issuance  of  a  license 
by  the  Superintendency  of  Imports.  They 
include  iron  and  steel  products  and  most  ma- 
chines and  equipment.  Prohibited  Imports 
are  those  that  are  considered  luxuries  and 
nonessentials  or  those  that  are  produced  m 
Colombia  and  in  quantities  sufScient  to  meet 
demand. 

As  an  example,  a  Government  agency  can 
obtain  a  license  to  import  foreign  steel  for  a 
construction  project  only  U  it  obtains  a 
certificate  from  the  Government  steel  plant 
that  the  particular  steel  product  is  not  pro- 
duced by  it  or  Is  produced  by  it  in  quantises 
insuff.cient  to  meet  domestic  demand. 

Various  laws  and  regulations  specifically 
discriminate  against  foreign  firms  and  for- 
eign products.  Thus,  Article  14  of  Law  No. 
4  of  1964  provides  as  follows  (unofficial  trans- 
lation from  Spanish) : 

••The  construction  industry  and  the  en- 
gineering and  architectural  callings  in  all 
their  branches  are  activities  useful  and  nec- 
essary for  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  for  which  reason  the  State  ought 
to  stimulate  and  protect  domestic  natural 
and  juridical  persons  devoted  to  them. 

"The  Government  will  regulate  the  form 
in  which  this  protection  and  stimulus  should 
be  given  and  that  which  should  be  encom- 
passed within  the  term  'dcmestic  juridical 
persons'  for  those  purposes." 

Article  25  of  Decree  No.  2880  of  October 
24,  1959,  requires  persons  who  wish  to  enter 
into  pubUc  supply  contracts  to  be  registered 
with  the  Supply  Division  of  the  National 
Supply  Service  and  with  the  Ministries  and 
Administrative  Departments  authorized  to 
make  special  purchases.  Registration  re- 
quires compliance  with  the  following  pre- 
requisites : 

(1)  Proof  of  registration  in  the  Public 
Commercial  Register  (which,  for  a  foreign 
corporation,  entails  almost  the  same  formali- 
ties as  the  incorporaiion  of  a  Colombian 
corporation); 

(2)  If  a  juridical  person  is  involved,  proof 
of  its  constitution,  existence  and  legal  repre- 
sentation; and 

(3)  Establishment  of  antecedents  of  good 
commercial  reputation  by  means  of  a  certif- 
icate of  a  bank  or  the  National  Federation  of 
Distributors  or  the  National  A.^sociation  of 
Manufacturers. 

Upon  being  registered,  the  registrant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Article  26,  must  submit 
to  the  Supply  Division  and  the  Ministries 
and  Administrative  Departments  price  lists 
of  the  goods,  or  merchandise  which  it  wishes 
to  sell  and  must  inform  the  same  entities. 
In  a  permanent  fashion,  concerning  varia- 
tions in  such  prices.  Compliance  with  the 
requu-cment  is  indispensable  if  the  bids  of 
the  regisUaivt  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  anv  class  of  purchases. 

Compliance  with  the  foregoing  require- 
ments is  obviously  very  difficult  for  ar.y  for- 
eicn  corporation  which  has  not  flready  es- 
tablished a  branch  in  Colombia  and  complied 
with  the  registration  provisions. 

Furthermore.  Article  42  of  the  Fiscal  Code 
provides  that  aU  contracts  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Colombia  with  foreign  persons 
are  subject  to  Colombian  law  and  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Colombian  courts  and  that 
such  contracts  must  contain  a  clause  stating 
that  the  foreigner  subjects  himself  to  the 
Colombuin  courts  and  laws  and  waives  tlie 
right  to  make  a  diplomatic  claim,  except  in 
case  of  denial  of  justice.  Such  a  denial  is 
not  considered  as  existing  if  the  remedies 
allowed  by  Colombia  were  available  to  tjje 
foreigner. 

Prir.cJpal  sources 

(1)  Letter  d.ated  November  10.  1964.  from 
the  United  Suites  Embassy  In  Bogota  to 
Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore.  New  York. 
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(2)  Vidal  Perdomo,  Derecho  Administratlvo 
General  I  General  Administrative  Law| 
(Bogota  1961). 

(3)  Sarria.  Derecho  Administratlvo  I  Ad- 
ministrative Law]   (4tli  ed..  Bogota.  1962). 

(4)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Colombia:  A  Market  for  U.S.  Products 
(1964). 

(5)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Foreign  Trade  Regulations  of  Colom- 
bia. Overseas  Business  Reports.  GBR  No.  64-3 
( Januiiry  1964). 

MEXICO 

(Member  cf  LAPTA) 

Article  134  of  the  Mexican  Constitution 
provides  as  follows  (unofficial  translation 
from  Spanish) : 

•AH  the  contracts  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Government  enter  into  for  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works  will  be  awarded  by  com- 
petitive bidding  through  notice  in  order  that 
proposals  may  be  submitted  in  sealed  en- 
velopes which  will  be  opened  in  public." 

In  practice,  however,  open  public  tender- 
ing is  u.?ed  only  infrequently,  largely  because 
of  the  absence  of  adequate  implementary 
legisLuion.  Most  contracts  are  awarded 
through  private  invitations  for  offers  or  by 
direct  negotiation. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Embass^-  in  Mexico, 
there  Is  a  wide  divergence  among  govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  procedure  for  inviting 
bids,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  registration  re- 
quirements described  below,  is  almost  never 
done  by  advertisement.  Some  agencies  in- 
form all  registrants  of  a  proposed  contract  or 
order.  Others  select  only  a  few  registrants 
and  give  them  invitations  to  bid.  In  either 
case,  once  the  bids  have  been  received,  the 
contracting  authority  is  not  required  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  bid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Presidential 
Decree  of  January  13,  1959  (Dlarlo  Oflcial, 
January  29,  1959).  an  unofficial  translation 
from  Spanish  of  which  is  attached  hereto, 
all  Mexican  ministries  and  departments  of 
state,  decentralized  federal  entities  and  en- 
terprises with  state  participation  are  re- 
quired generally  to  acquire  goods,  equip- 
ment, materials  and  merchandise  that  are  of 
Mexican  origin  and  are  permitted  to  acquire 
articles  of  foreign  origin  only  In  exceptional 
cases.  Imports  of  foreign  origin  are  per- 
mitted only  in  cases  in  which  the  material 
is  unavailable  In  Mexico  or  Is  not  available 
in  sufficient  quantity  or  satisfactory  quality. 

The  Decree  establishes  a  Committee  on 
Government  Imports  composed  of  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Bank  as  Chairman  and  representatives  of  four 
ministries  and  the  Bank  of  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  all  requests  for  imports 
by  government  agencies.  Only  those  im- 
p>orts  which  are  atithorized  by  the  Commit- 
tee are  permitted. 

National  credit  institutions  which  extend 
financi.Tl  assistance,  either  themselves  or 
through  guarantees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  state  and  municipal  governments 
w^hich  are  intended  for  acquisition  of  goods 
of  foreign  origin  are  required  by  Article  11 
of  the  Decree  to  prescribe  as  a  condition 
precedent  that  the  provisions  of  the  Decree 
are  satisfied. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Presidential 
Decree  of  April  27.  1962  (Dlarlo  Oficlal,  May 
22,  1962).  all  natural  and  Juridical  persons 
which  desire  to  enter  into  public  works  and 
supply  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, must  register  once  a  year  in  the  Regis- 
ter of  Contractors  and  Suppliers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  maintained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Property  (Secretaria  del 
Patrlmonlo  Nacional). 

In  order  to  be  registered,  foreign  corpora- 
tions must  obtain  the  authorization  of  the 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  after 
complying  with  the  following  requirements: 
( 1 )  PtooI  that  they  have  been  legally  con- 
stituted according  to  their  domestic  laws. 


(2)  Proof  that  their  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  other  constitutive  documents  are 
not  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  public  order 
established  by  Mexican  laws. 

(3)  Registration  in  Mexico  as  a  foreign 
corporation  or  the  appointment  of  an  agent 
in  Mexico. 

Foreign  corporations  must  also  comply 
With  other  requirements.  For  example.  In 
an  announcement  Issued  in  the  Fall  of  1963 
by  the  Dep^irtment  of  Public  Works  outlining 
procedures  for  qualifying  for  bidding  for  con- 
tracts for  machinery  and  other  eqtiipment 
during  the  remainder  of  1963  and  1964.  the 
following  requirements  were  specified: 

(;i)  Registration  in  the  Public  Commer- 
cial Register  of  the  City  of  Mexico  (which 
entails  compHr.nce  with  the  same  require- 
ments or  those  for  registration  in  the  Regis- 
ter of  Contractors  and  Suppliers)  as  well  as 
registration   in   the   latter  Register. 

(b)  Permission  of  the  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Relations  to  operate  In  Mexico.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  33  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tionality and  Naturalization,  which  requires 
an  aijreement  by  the  corporation  to  consider 
Itself  as  Mexican  for  the  purposes  of  any 
contract  awarded  to  It  and  an  undertaking 
not  to  Invoke  the  protection  of  Its  govern- 
ment in  any  dispute. 

(C)  Compliance  with  Mexican  legal  for- 
malities for  the  appointment  of  any  agent. 
To  be  effective  the  power  of  attorney  must 
be  legalized  and  stamped  and  recorded  in 
the  Public  Commercial  Register  of  the  City 
of  Mexico.  If  the  agent  is  a  foreigner,  he 
must  demonstrate  his  legal  status  In  Mexico 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Law  of  Population. 

The  situation  is  summarized  in  the  follow, 
ing  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  February  15. 
1965.  from  the  United  States  Embassy  In 
Mexico: 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  registry  of  the 
Secretariat  of  National  Property  consists  ex- 
clusively of  persons  or  companies  resident  in 
and  or  organized  under  Mexican  law.  For- 
eign companies  are  represented  on  the  list 
through  local  firms  organized  in  accordance 
with  Mexican  law  and  domiciled  in  Mexico. 
No  foreign  companies  domiciled  outside 
Mexico  are  on  the  registry.  Foreign  firms 
wishing  to  be  registered  must  apply  through 
a  Mexican  firm  (usually  a  subsidiary  or  af- 
filiate) or  buy  into  a  local  firm  which  is  or 
can  be  registered. 

"Having  one's  name  on  the  registry  merely 
permits  a  supplier  or  contractor  to  compete 
with  other  firms.  Except  where  International 
contracting  requires  the  receipt  of  competi- 
tive bids,  the  letting  of  contracts  is  usually 
handled  on  a  restricted  basis,  with  only 
domestic  firms  entering  the  bidding." 

Principal  sources 

( 1 )  Letter  dated  February  15,  1965,  from 
the  Cc«nmerclal  Officer,  United  States  Em- 
bassy In  Mexico,  to  Cravath,  Swalne  & 
Moore,  New  York. 

(2)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  684  dated 
January  27,  1959,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Mexico,  entitled  "Mexican  Gov- 
ernment Entitles  Required  to  Purchase 
Mexican  Goods  In  Preference  to  Imports." 

(3)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1104 
dated  May  19,  1959,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Mexico,  entitled  "Government 
Controls;  Establishment  of  Register  of  Sup- 
pliers and  Contractors  to  the  Mexican  Fed- 
eral Government." 

(4)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  1157 
dated  May  29,  1959,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Mexico,  entitled  "Data  Regard- 
ing Conditions  and  Requirements  Confront- 
ing Foreign  Contractors  and/or  Engineering 
Firms  Desiring  to  Operate  in  Mexico." 

(5)  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  952  dated 
February  29,  1960,  from  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Mexico,  entitled  "Procurement 
Policies  and  Practices  of  Foreign  Govern- 
ments." 


(6)  Airgram  No.  A-430  dated  October  8, 
1963,  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Mexico,  entitled  "Mexican  Government  In- 
vitations to  Bid — Procedtires  for  Qualifying." 

(7)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Establishing  a  Business  In  Mexico. 
Overse.is  Business  Reports,  No.  OBR  64-82 
(July  1964). 

(8)  Gablno  Fraga,  Derecho  Administrative 
[Administrative  Liiw]  (9th  ed.,  Mexico,  1962). 

(9)  Marentes,  Contratos  Administrativos 
I  Administrative  Contracts)  (Mexico,  1962). 

MEXICO 

Decree  of  January  13,  1959,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Committee  of  Imports 
of  the  Public  Sector  * 

(Diarlo  Oflcial.  January  29.  1959) 

(Unofiicial  translation  from  Spanish) 

The  Executive. 
Dep.\rtment  of  the  Interior. 
Decree:  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Imports  of  the  Public  Sector, 
which  shall  be  In  charge  of  resolving  on  the 
exceptlon.s  for  Import  or  purchase  In  tlie 
country  of  articles  of  foreign  origin  which 
the  Ministries  and  Departments  of  State, 
decentralized  organizations  and  enterprises 
with  State  participation  must  make,  in  tlie 
discharge  of  their  duties,  of  goods,  equip- 
ment, materials  and  merchandl.^e. 

In  the  margin,  a  seal  with  the  National 
Coat  of  Arms,  which  reads:  Mexican  United 
States.     Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

To  all  Ministries  and  Departments  of  State: 

Whereas  purchases  of  articles  of  foreign 
origin  made  by  the  entitles  of  the  public 
sector  have  rapidly  increased  to  the  point 
where  they  represent  a  high  proportion  of 
the  total  Imports  of  the  country; 

Acquisitions  of  domestic  products  by  the 
State,  the  decentralized  organizations  and 
the  enterprises  with  State  participation  must 
contribute  to  the  stimulation  of  internal 
production  and  to  the  development  of  the 
domestic  market; 

The  scattering  of  the  purchases  of  the 
public  sector  and,  in  particular,  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  demand  and  supply  vis-a-vis 
foreign  countries  limit  the  buying  capacity 
and  affect  the  negotiation  possibilities  of  the 
country  in  foreign  markets; 

The  absence  of  a  mechanism  which  would 
permit  an  adequate  channelling  of  Imports 
cf  the  public  sector  has  to  date  prevented 
an  adjustment  of  such  purchases  to  the  real 
needs  and  to  the  financial  potential  of  the 
State; 

In  order  to  have  acquisitions  of  the  public 
sector  stlmtilate  to  a  larger  extent  the  domes- 
tic production  and  keep  them  from  exercis- 
ing unjustified  pressures  on  the  trade  bal- 
ance, it  is  Imperative  to  use  flexible  instru- 
ments which  will  contribute  to  a  better  use 
of  available  foreign  exchange; 

The  strengthening  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy demands,  not  only  the  ever  increasing 
cooperation  by  individuals,  but  the  better 
organization  and  larger  responsibility  of  the 
State: 

I  have  seen  fit  to  enact  the  following 

Decree : 

1.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  the 
Ministries  and  Departments  of  State,  de- 
centralized organizations  and  enterprises 
with  State  participation  must,  in  general,  ac- 
quire goods,  eqtiipment,  materials  and  mer- 
chandise produced  in  the  country.  Articles 
of  foreign  origin  may  be  acquired  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  provided  that  the  requi- 
sites established  in  this  Decree  and  appli- 
cable both  to  direct  imports  and  to  internal 
purchases  of  articles  of  foreign  origin  are 
fulfllled. 

2.  In  order  to  study  and  resolve  on  the  ex- 
ceptional cases  referred  to  in  Item  1,  there 
shall  be  created  a  Committee  on  Imports  of 
the  Public  Sector  presided  over  by  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Bank  and  consisting  also  of  a  representative 
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nf  each  of  the  following  entities:  Ministry  of 
Poreicn  Affairs,  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Public  Credit,  Ministry  of  National  Property, 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  and  the 
Bank  of  Mexico,  S.A. 

3  The  Ministries,  Departments,  decen- 
tralized organizations  and  enterprises  with 
state  participation  must  request  from  the 
Committee  authorization  for  direct  Imports 
and  local  purchases  of  articles  entirely  of 
foreign  origin,  or  of  articles  assembled,  bot- 
tled or  packaged  in  Mexico  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  contain  a  high 
nroportion  of  foreign  products. 

Said  information  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank  and  con- 
tain the  following  data: 

(a)  Amount  of  Imports  proposed  to  be 
made  Including  purchases  to  be  made 
within  and  outside  of  the  country  of  articles 
of  foreign  origin  described  under  Item  3,  as 
well  as  their  volume  or  the  number  of  units 
which  it  is  proposed  to  import; 

(b)  Name  and  firm  name  of  suppliers,  in- 
dicating, where  applicable,  exi.sting  previous 
commercial  transactions  and  the  reasons  for 
which  a  specified  supplier  is  preferred; 

(c)  Technical  and  commercial  specifica- 
tions of  the  products; 

(d)  Chronological  account  of  the  dates  of 
purchase,  deliveries  of  the  articles  and  their 
utilization; 

(e)  Unit  prices  of  the  products; 

(f)  Country  or  countries  of  origin  of 
Imported  goods; 

(g)  Forms  and  terms  of  payment; 
(h)   Financing   and    sources   of    payment 

for  the  purchases; 

(1)  Proof,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  effects  of  paragraph  (e)  of 
Item  4.  that  the  articles  which  It  Is  proposed 
to  import  are  not  produced  in  the  country 
or  are  produced  in  a  quantity  which  Is  in- 
sumcient,  or  a  quality  which  is  unsntisfac- 
torv.  for  supplying  the  national  market; 

("j )  Reasons  justifying  the  need  for  direct 
inxports  or  purchases  In  the  country  of  arti- 
cles of  foreign  origin. 

4.  The  Committee  shall  decide  on  the  ap- 
plications which  are  presented  to  it,  taking 
into  account,  in  addition  to  the  requisites 
listed  in  the  preceding  Item,  the  following: 

(a)  General  trends  of  production,  employ- 
ment and  prices  In  the  country  and  abroad; 

(b)  Foreign  trade  trends  and  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  country; 

(c)  The  balances  of  trade  and  payments; 

(d)  The  possibilities  of  effecting  offsetting 
biuier  or  exchange  transactions  and  tlie  ar- 
rangements or  measures  of  a  commercial  or 
financial  character  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  projecting  or  negotiatuig 
with  other  coiuitrles; 

(e)  The  potential  production  and  supply, 
by  domestic  companies,  of  the  articles  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  petition; 

(f )  The  capacity  for  payment  and  financial 
situation  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  public  sector  in  general; 

(g)  The  availability  of  assets  In  the  pos- 
session of  entitles  which  form  part  of  the 
public  sector,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  a 
better  use  of  said  assets,  especially  where 
capital  assets  are  involved; 

(h)  The  productivity  of  the  Investments, 
their  economic  and  social  Importance,  and 
the  degree  of  urgency  of  making  the  pur- 
chases for  which  authorization  Is  requested. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  as  much 
as  possible  the  supply  with  products  of  for- 
eign origin  to  the  dep;u-tment,  decentralized 
organizations  and  enterprises  with  State  par- 
ticipation, and  sp  that  the  procedure  estab- 
hshcd  by  this  Decree  may  be  as  effective  as  it 
should  be,  import  applications  shall  be  de- 
cided according  to  the  following  system: 

(a)  The  applications  must  be  made  on 
special  forms  which  the  Committee  will  ap- 
prove for  this  purpose  and  which  the  Na- 
tion.il  Foreign  Trade  Bank  will  distribute; 


(b)  The  Committee  shall  make  its  de- 
cisions and  shall  notify  the  applicants  there- 
of within  15  days,  counting  from  the  date 
on  which  the  applications  are  submitted  or, 
where  applicable,  from  the  time  at  which 
the  respective  file  may  have  been  duly  com- 
pleted, in  the  discretion  of  the  Committee; 

(c)  The  decisions  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  made  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  case  of 
tie,  the  Chairman  will  have  the  deciding 
vote; 

(d)  The  Cbm.mittee  shall  meet  as  fre- 
quently as  it  may  deem  convenient  to  fulfill 
its  functions  with  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, and  shall  establish  the  working  pro- 
cedures and  operating  rules  that  it  may 
deem  most  expeditious  and  efficient; 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  convoke  the  Committee  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  and  must  propose 

•  the  administrative  organization  and  the 
rules  and  procedures  required  for  effective 
compliance  with  this  Decree. 

6  V.Tiere  imports  included  within  the  in- 
vestment program  of  the  public  sector  are 
involved,  once  the  steps  referred  to  in  the 
previous  articles  have  been  concluded,  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Bank  must  obtain 
from  the  Department  of  the  Presidency  a 
confirmation  to  the  effect  that  said  invest- 
ment program  has  been  approved. 

In  every  case  In  which  transactions  In- 
volvin:;  the  acquisition  of  foreign  products 
are  authorized,  these  transactions  must  be 
ctjried  out  through,  and  with  the  interven- 
tion of,  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank, 
which  shall  be  the  only  institution  author- 
ized to  open  and  establish  credits  and  to 
participate  In  the  resulting  financial  ar- 
rr.ngoments.  ^  ^,- 

7  The  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Pabiic 
Credit  and,  where  applicable,  the  Ministry  of 
National  Property  shall  not  authorize  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  expenditures 
fcr  the  acquisition  of  goods  which  the 
Ardencies  of  the  Federal  Executive  or  decen- 
tr°:ized  organizations  or  enterprises  with 
State  participation  may  acquire,  if  the 
requisites  of  this  Decree  have  not  been  pre- 
viouslv  met.  ' 

Tlie"  Ministries  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing prragraph  as  well  as  the  Department  cf 
the  Presidcncv  must  contribute,  through  the 
functions  of  plamiing,  coordination  and  su- 
pervision legally  vested  in  them,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  an  application  of  this 
Decree  to  the  fullest  extent. 

customs  offices  shall  not  process  any  cus- 
toms declaration  for  the  import  of  goods 
acquired  abroad  until  the  interested  agency 
submits  to  them  proof,  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Bank,  of  the  fact  that 
such  import  has  been  authorized. 

8  The  national  credit  Institutions  shall 
make  financings  which  they  grant  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  decentralized  or- 
ganizations and  enterprises  with  State  par- 
ticipation, and  to  accredited  Individuals,  or 
to  associations  and  corporations  of  any  kind 
formed  by  them,  subject  to  the  terms  of  this 
Decree,  in  so  far  as  they  may  cause  pur- 
chases of  articles  of  foreign  origin. 

9  The  Cabinet  Ministers.  Heads  of  De- 
partments counsellors,  commissioners,  di- 
rectors, managers,  officials  and  employees  of 
the  decentralized  organizations,  national 
credit  Institutions  and  other  enterprises  with 
State  participation  shall  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  non-compliance  with  the  terms  of 
this  Decree,  within  their  respective  spheres 
of  action. 

The  Committee  concerned  shall  be  in- 
formed of  all  cases  of  non-compliance  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 
shall  propose  to  tlie  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic the  measures  which  it  considers  appro- 
priate to  ensure  complete  compliance  with 
this  Decree. 

10.  The  preceding  provisions  shall  be  ap- 
plicable also  in  the  case  of  direct  Imports 
or  purchases  In  the  country  of  articles  of 
foreign  origin  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment decentralized  organizations  and  en- 
terprises with  State  participation  within  the 
free  perimeters  or  zones. 

11.  In  order  that  the  National  Credit  In- 
stitutions may  grant  financings,  either  of 
their  own  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  Governments  of  the  States 
and  Municipalities,  which  are  intended  for 
the  acquisition  of  goods  of  foreign  origin, 
they  must  demand  as  a  prior  requisite  that 
the  rules  established  in  this  Decree  are  satis- 
fied. ,     ^  „ 

12.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Bank  shall 
be  m  charge  of  the  preparation  and  man- 
agement of  the  budget  of  the  Committee. 

The  annual  budget  of  expenditures  as  well 
as  any  amendments  thereto  shall  be  sub- 
mitted, after  authorization  by  the  Commit- 
tee, for  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  and  Public  Credit,  which  shall  pro- 
pose to  the  President  of  the  Republic  the 
form  in  which  the  expenses  brought  about 
by  the  application  of  this  Decree  shall  be 
covered. 

Done  in  the  Palace  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive, In  Mexico,  D.F.,  on  January  13,  1959, 
The  President  of  the  Republic.  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos.  [Here  follow  the  signatures  of  fif- 
teen Ministers  and  three  Chiefs  of  Depart- 
ments.] 

PERtr 

(Member  of  LAFTA  and  GATT) 
Peru  has  no  central  procurement  agency 
for  government  purchases,  and  the  variotis 
government  Industries,  agencies,  and  enti- 
tles are  generally  free  to  purchase  their  own 
requirements.  Competitive  bidding  is  re- 
quired where  possible,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions. 

The  general  regulations  for  bidding  and 
contracts  for  public  works  were  promulgated 
by  Supreme  Decree  No.  36  of  October  6,  1961. 
Article  4  provides  for  a  Register  of  Public 
Works  Contractors  in  which  contractors  arc 
classified    according    to    financial    capacity. 
Registration    entails    compliance    v.-ith    nu- 
merous formalities  and  only  those  who  are 
recistered  may  submit  bids  for  most  public 
works    contracts.      All    invitations    for    bids 
must   be  published  in  the   Official   Gazette 
("El  Peruano")    and  In  other  media.     Con- 
tracts   usually    are    awarded   to   the    lowest 
bidder. 
.       Article  55   of  the  Industrinl  Development 
Law  (No.  13270  of  November  30,  1959)   con- 
tains  the   following   preferential    provisions 
(unofficial  translation  from  Spanish ) : 
"The  Government,  branches  cf  the  public 
■  administration,  including  quasi-governmen- 
tal, municipal,  and  benevolent  organizations, 
and  any  institution  receiving  financial  sup- 
port from  the  Government,  may  not  buy  for- 
eign articles  similar  to  those  manufactured 
in  the  country.     If  domestic  production  is 
net  sufficient,  acquisition  of  imported  articles 
will  be   in  order,  but   only   fcr  the   bal.Tnce 
(required],  which  will  be  authorized  in  each 
case  by  the  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Elec- 
tricity I  of  the  Ministry  of  Development  and 
Public  Works]." 

Article  17  of  the  Peruvian  Constitution 
of  1933  provides  as  follows  (unofficial  Pan 
American  Union  translation  from  Spanish)  : 
"Art.  17.  Commercial  companies,  national 
or  foreign,  are  subject,  without  restrictions. 
to  the  latis  of  the  Republic.  In  every  state 
contract  with  foreigners,  or  in  the  conces- 
sions which  grant  them  In  the  latters'  favor, 
it  must  be  expressly  stated  that  they  will 
submit  to  the  laws  and  courts  of  the  Re- 
public and  renounce  all  diplomatic  claims." 
Principal  sources 

(1)  Letter  dated  February  10,  1965,  from 
Dr  Luis  Echecopar  Rey.  attorney  of  Lima, 
Peru,  to  Cravath.  Swaine  &  Moore.  New  York. 

(2)  Letter  dated  November  12,  1964,  from 
the  American  Republics  Division,  Bureau  of 
International  Commerce.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  Cravath.  Swaine 
&  Moore.  New  York. 
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(3»  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Market  for  United  States  Products 
in  Peru  (July  1961). 

(4)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce Establishing  a  Business  in  Peru,  World 
Trade  Information  Service,  Part  1.  No.  62- 
78  (ir62). 

URUGUAY 

(Member  of  LAFTA  and  GATT) 

The  basic  Uruguayan  law  concerning  the 
awarding  of  ptiblic  contracts  Is  Law  No. 
9.542  of  December  31,  1935.  as  amended  by 
Law  No.  11.185  of  December  20,  1948.  The 
1935  Law  establishes  public  invitation  for 
offers  (licitacion  publica)  as  the  basic  meth- 
od for  tlie  awarding  of  contracts  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  autonomous  entitles  and 
decentralized  services  relating  to  public  works 
or  the  investment  of  funds  (except  where 
the  amoimt  involved  is  small).  If  the  con- 
tract does  not  relate  to  a  public  work  or  the 
investment  of  funds  or  if  it  falls  within  one 
of  the  .'^peci-^1  e.xccptions  provided  for  by  the 
Law.  then  the  contracting  authority  may 
aM-.'rd  the  contract  by  direct  negotiation. 

The  1935  Law  also  recognizes  the  use  in 
some  cases  of  the  restricted  invitation  for 
offers  method  (licitacion  restrlngida) ,  in 
which  invitations  for  tenders  are  is.sued  only 
to  selected  firms. 

In  the  case  of  both  public  and  restricted 
tendering,  the  contracting  authority  has  the 
duty  of  accepting  the  offer  which  it  deems 
the  most  advantageous  (mas  ventajosa). 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  one  which  is 
lo^'.  -ret  in  prirc.  Moreover,  if  all  the  offers  are 
deemed  unsuitable,  the  contracting  author- 
ity can  reject  all  of  them  and  order  a  new 
invitation  for  offers. 

Law  No.  11.232  of  January  8.  1949.  specifi- 
cally provides  that  in  all  public  works  the 
acquisition  of  all  materials,  apparatus,  fix- 
tures, installations,  etc.,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  services  therefor  shall  be  effected 
by  means  of  a  public  invitation  for  offers, 
except  as  provided  in  the  1935  Law  and  with 
three  furtber  exceptions. 

Article  374  of  Law  No.  13.032  of  December 
7.  1961  (Diario  Oficial.  December  22,  19611. 
contains  the  following  preferential  provi- 
sion   (unofficial   translation  from  Spanish)  : 

"In  all  tenders  or  direct  purchases  to  be 
performed  by  the  Executive  Power,  Depart- 
naental  Governments,  Autonomous  Public 
Enterprises  and  the  Decentralized  Public 
Service  Departments,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  locally  produced  goods,  products, 
machinery,  equipment  and  articles,  always 
provided  that  this  procedure  should  not  be- 
come inadvisable  as  a  result  of  duly  justi- 
fied technical  considerations  or  that  their 
price  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  40''i 
similar  offers  from  foreign  sources. 

"The  .same  procedure  shall  be  followed  in 
case  that  only  part  or  parts  of  the  locally 
produced  goods,  products,  maci^anery,  equip- 
ment or  articles,  offered  by  tlie  bidders,  were 
manufactured  in  the  country.  If  this 
should  occur,  the  tolerance  in  the  price  mar- 
gin shall  only  be  calculated  on  said  part  or 
parts. 

•The  protection  accorded  by  this  article 
is  with  regard  to  the  surcharges  which  the 
Administration  might  Impose  on  |  Imported  1 
goods,  products,  machinery  and  articles,  in 
use  of  the  faculty  granted  to  it  vinder  the 
Law  of  December  17,  1959." 

Principal  sources 

1 1 )  Sayaques,  Enrique.  Tratado  de  Derecho 
Administrative  [Treatise  on  Administrative 
Law  I  (  Montevideo,  1953 ) . 

(2)  Information  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 

VENEZUELA 

Venezuela  has  no  general  statute  govern- 
ing public  contracts  and  there  is  no  central 
procurement  agency.  The  various  ministries 
and  agencies  and  autonomous  entities  and 


establishments  generally  make  their  own  pur- 
chases. Public  bids  tenders  are  usually  in- 
vited by  advertisement  for  supplies  and  ma- 
terials and  for  the  execution  of  government 
works  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Article  427  of  the  Finance  Law  of  March 
17.  1961  (Gaceta  Olicial.  March  17,  1961). 
Article  427  exempts  from  those  provisions 
contracts  Involving  national  defense,  those 
relating  to  technical  services  and  those  not 
amounting  to  more  than  10,000  bolivares 
(about  $2,200  at  the  free  rate  in  January 
1965). 

Article  428  contains  the  following  provi- 
sion concerning  the  awarding  of  contracts 
(unofRclal  translation  from  Spanish)  : 

"The  award  shall  be  made  to  the  bid  which 
ofTcr.s  bigger  advantages  jmayores  ventajasi, 
these  conditions  being  stated  in  the  record. 
If  It  Is  determined  that  none  of  the  bids 
fulfills  the  required  conditions,  the  bidding 
shall  be  declared  void." 

The  various  ministries  anc'.  agencies  gen- 
erally require  that  local  manufacturers  or 
dealers  and  agents  of  foreign  suppliers  who 
wish  to  qualify  as  bidders  must  first  register. 
In  order  to  be  registered  they  must,  among 
other  things,  establish  that  they  are  current 
in  the  payment  of  Venezxielan  taxes  and  that 
financially  and  technically  they  are  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  government  bidding. 

Under  the  rules  and  regulations  for  bid- 
ding on  government  contracts  for  public 
works  adopted  by  Resolution  No.  623  of 
August  12,  1964,  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  13,  1964),  all 
contracts  must  be  let  through  public  bidding 
(licitacion  publica),  except  those  amount- 
ing to  not  more  than  1,000.000  bolivares 
(about  $220,000  at  the  free  rate  In  January, 
1965).  Exceptions  are  also  provided  In  the 
case  of  emergency  works  necessitated  by  pub- 
lic calamities,  such  as  earthquakes  and 
floods,  and  those  involving  state  security  or 
national  defense,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
is  also  authorized  to  dispense  with  the  re- 
quirement of  public  bidding  in  situations 
which,  accordmg  to  his  determination,  affect 
the  public  or  social  Interest. 

Subject  to  the  applicability  of  the  other 
exceptions,  if  the  amoxint  of  the  contract 
Is  more  than  200,000  bolivares  ( about  $44,000 
at  the  free  rate  in  January  1965)  but  less 
than  1.000.000  bolivares,  it  must  be  awarded 
by  means  of  private  bidding  (concurso  pri- 
vado)  with  the  participation  of  at  least  three 
firms  enrolled  in  the  Register  of  Public 
Works  Contractors. 

The  rules  and  regulations  provide  for  a 
Tender  Commission  (Comision  de  Licitacion) 
for  each  contract  for  the  piupose  of  selecting 
eligible  bidders  from  among  those  enrolled 
in  the  Register,  the  filing  of  bids,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  successful  bidder  and  tlie  award- 
ing of  the  contract.  Provision  Is  made  for 
the  rejection  by  the  particular  Commission 
of  unqualified  bids.  Of  the  remaining  bids, 
the  contract  must  be  awarded  (Article  34) 
to  the  bid  determined  to  be,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  most  beneficial  (mas  conven- 
lente)  to  the  Interests  of  the  Nation.  Arti- 
cle 35  requires  the  Commission,  In  making 
that  determinatlon,*to  take  Into  account  not 
only  the  lowest  price  but  also  the  experi- 
ence, technical  capability  and  economic 
status  of  the  bidder,  thereby  permitting  the 
exercise  of  considerable  discretion  and  pos- 
sible discrimination  against  foreign  bidders. 

Article  53  contains  detailed  provisions  as 
to  the  prerequisites  for  enrollment  In  the 
Register  of  Public  Works  Contractors  main- 
tained by   the   Ministry. 

Obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  for- 
eign bidders  not  only  by  the  prior  registra- 
tion requirements  of  the  various  ministries 
and  agencies  but  also  by  the  fact  that  all 
firms  submitting  bids  on  government  con- 
tracts must  be  domiciled  in  Venezuela.  In 
the  case  of  foreign  corporations,  that  re- 
quirement entails  domiciliation   under   the 


provisions  of  Articles  354  through  358  of 
tlie  Venezuelan  Commercial  Code.  Those 
provisions  require,  among  other  things,  the 
filing  of  certified  copies  of  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation (or  corresponding  documents) 
and  the  by-laws  of  the  foreign  corporation 
and  the  translation  into  Spanish  and  pub- 
lication of  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  as 
well  as  the  appointment  of  a  representative 
in  Venezuela  with  full  powers  to  act  in 
Venezuela  for  the  foreign  corporation,  ex- 
cept the  power  to  dispose  of  the  business 
of  the  corjx)ration. 

Accordingly,  foreign  corporations  which 
are  not  already  registrred  with  a  ministry  or 
agency  and  are  not  domiciled  In  Venezuela 
are  at  a  substantial  disadvantage,  particu- 
larly if  the  period  allowed  for  the  submission 
of  bids  Is  relatively  short. 

The  protection  of  existing  national  indus- 
try and  the  encouragement  of  new  Industries 
is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government.  In  furtherance  of  that  policy, 
the  "Buy  Venezuelan"  Decree  of  January  9, 
1959  (Decree  No.  512,  Gaceta  Oficial,  Jan- 
viary  13,  1959),  a  copy  of  an  unofficial  trans- 
lation from  Spanish  of  which  is  attached 
hereto,  requires  all  government  departments 
and  agencies  and  autonomous  entities  and 
establishments  to  purchase  Venezuelan 
products,  provided  the  domestic  price  is  not 
over  25''  greater  than  that  of  the  imported 
product. 

Principal  sources 

( 1 )  Foreign  Service  Despatch  No.  328 
dated  November  3,  1961,  from  the  United 
States  Embassy  In  Caracas,  entitled  "EX- 
PORT:   Government  Tenders". 

(2)  Alrgram  No.  A-171  dated  September 
18,  1964,  from  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Caracas,  entitled  "Rules  and  Regulations  for 
Bidding  on  Government  Contracts  for  Pub- 
lic Work", 

(3)  Airgram  No.  A  217  dated  October  7. 
1964,  from  the  United  States  Embassy  In 
Caracas,  entitled  "Venezuelan  Law  Govern- 
ing Bids  on  Government  Contracts". 

(4)  Letter  dated  November  12,  19C4.  from 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  to  Cravath. 
Swaine  &  Moore.  New  York. 

(5)  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Venezuela:  A  Market  for  U.S.  Prod- 
ucts (5964) . 

VENtZUELA 

Decree  No.  512  of  January  9,  1959 

(Gaceta  Oficial,  January  13.  1959) 

(Unofficial  translation  from  Spanish) 

Tlie  Government  Junta  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  in  exercise  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  It  by  its  Constitutive  Act.  in 
Council  of  Ministers, 

Whereas  one  of  the  major  obstacles  for  our 
industrial  and  economic  development  con- 
sists In  the  insufflcient  capacity  of  the  in- 
ternal market; 

Whereas  a  large  part  of  the  national  con- 
sumption is  vested  In  the  Public  Administra- 
tion; and 

Whereas  as  part  of  the  protection  policy 
which  the  National  Government  has  devel- 
oped in  favor  of  the  production  of  the  coun- 
try, the  adoption  of  measures  to  channel  the 
purchases  of  the  Public  Administration  to- 
wards the  market  of  national  products  is 
necessary; 

Decrees: 

Article  1.  The  Public  Administration  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  acquire  goods  abroad  at 
prices  which,  added  to  the  corresponding 
duties  which  regular  Import  causes,  plus  a 
surcharge  up  to  25  percent  ad  valorem,  will 
be  higher  than,  or  equal  to,  the  prices  paid 
for  similar  articles  or  adequate  substitutes 
in  the  internal  market.  Prices  for  the  goods 
to  which  this  article  refers  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  corresponding  port  of  entry 
into  the  country. 

Article  2.  Acquisitions  of  nationalized 
goods  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
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the  preceding  article.  In  that  case,  only  the 
surcharge  provided  for  shall  be  applied  to 
the  price  of  said  goods  in  the  internal  mar- 

^^Artlcle  3  The  Autonomous  Official  Insti- 
tutes and  Establishments  of  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration shall  expressly  be  subject  to  the 
nrovislons  of  this  Ordinance. 

Article  4  The  Industrial  Council  shall  de- 
termine the  goods  to  which  this  Decree  shall 
he  aoplied  and  the  surcharges  in  each  case. 

Article  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Decree 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  cases  In  which  the 
acQulsltion  Of  goods  produced  abroad  will 
be  a  particular  necessity  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  branch  in  question.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Ministry  which  may  have 
ordered  or  authorized  the  acquisition  must 
s*-ite  to  the  office  of  the  Controller  of  the  Na- 
tion the  reasons  on  which  it  bases  its  reso- 

Article  6.  When  inspecting  ["Al  flscallzar"] 
the  acquisition  of  goods  pursuant  to  the  Law, 
the  Office  of  the  Controller  of  the  Nation 
shall  apply  the  provisions  contained  herein. 

Article  7.  Decree  number  131  dated  May  20. 
1949,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Article  8.  This  Decree  shall  become  effec- 
tive 120  days  after  its  publication. 

Palace  of  Miraflores,  Caracas,  the  ninth  of 
January  of  nineteen  hundred  fifty  nine.  The 
149th  Year  of  the  Independence  and  100th 
Year  of  the  Federation. 

The  Government  Junta, 

-Edcard  Sanabria, 

President. 


CENTRAL    AMERICAN    COMMON     MARKET     (C.*CM) 

The  five  Central  American  countries — 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua— are  parties  to  a  num- 
ber of  agreements  which  comprise  or  relate 
to  the  Central  American  Economic  Integra- 
tion Program.  The  two  main  agreements — 
the  General  Treaty  of  Central  American  Eco- 
nomic Integration  signed  on  December  13, 
1960,  and  the  Multilateral  Treaty  on  Free 
Trade  and  Central  American  Economic  Inte- 
gration signed  on  June  10,  1958— deal  specifi- 
cally with  eliminating  trade  barriers  within 
the  group  (the  "common  market"  or  CACM). 
and  generally  with  the  whole  problem  of 
economic  Integration. 

Article  XVI  of  the  General  Treaty  con- 
tains the  following  provisions  with  regard 
to  national  treatment  for  construction  enter- 
prises (unofficial  United  Nations  transla- 
tion) : 

"The  Contracting  States  shall  grant  na- 
tional treatment  to  enterprises  of  other 
Signatory  States  engaged  In  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  bridges,  dams.  Irrigation  sys- 
tems, electrification,  housing  and  other 
works  intended  to  further  the  development 
of  the  Central  American  economic  infra- 
structure." 

Article  in  of  the  General  Treaty  contains 
the  following  provision  with  regard  to  na- 
tional treatment  of  goods  (unofficial  United 
Nations  translation)  : 

"Goods  originating  In  the  territory  of  any 
of  the  Signatory  States  shall  be  accorded 
national  treatment  In  all  of  them  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  quantitative  or  other 
restrictions  or  measures,  except  for  such 
measures  as  may  be  legally  applicable  in  the 
territories  of  the  Contracting  States  for  rea- 
sons of  health,  security  or  police  control." 
To  encourage  Investment,  the  concept  of 
"integrated  industries"  has  been  developed. 
Integrated  industries  are  regulated  by  the 
Multilateral  Agreement  of  June  10,  1958, 
which  was  validated  by  Article  XVII  of  the 
General  Treaty.  An  integrated  Industry  is 
one  that,  even  at  minimum  capacity,  must 
have  access  to  the  entire  Central  American 
market  In  order  to  operate  under  reasonably 
competitive  conditions.  An  integrated  In- 
dustry Is  granted  a  number  of  special  Incen- 
tives. Article  VII  provides  In  part  that  "the 
Government  and  other  State  bodies  shall  also 


give  preference  in  their  official  imports  to 
the  products  of  the  Central  American  in- 
tegration industries." 

Like  LAFTA,  CACM  has  an  Executive  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  a  representative  from  each 
member  country,  and  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat that  carries  out  the  administrative 
functions.  The  latter  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  Secretary  General.  Unlike  LAFTA,  the 
supreme  authority  of  CACM  is  the  Central 
American  Council,  consisting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Economy  of  the  five  member  countries. 
Principal  sources 

(1)  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  Committee  on  Foreign  Law, 
Economic  Integration  In  Latin  America.  17 
Record    (Supplement,    June    1962). 

(2)  Business  International,  Latin  Amer- 
ica's Merging  Market:  The  Challenge  of  Eco- 
nomic Integration   (New  York,  1964). 

(3)  Duvall,  Latin  American  Integration 
Developments,  9  International  and  Compara- 
tive Law  Bulletin  34  (December  1964)  (pub- 
lished by  Section  of  International  and  Com- 
parative Law,  American  Bar  Association). 

(4)  Nattier,  The  Central  American  Pro- 
gram of  Economic  Integration,  In  Surrey  and 
Shaw  (eds.),  A  Lawyer's  Guide  to  Interna- 
tional Business  Transactions   (Philadelphia, 

1963). 

(5)  Plncus,  The  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  (U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Washington,  D.C.,   1962). 

(6)  United  Nations,  Multilateral  Economic 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  Vol.  1:  Text 
and  documents   (1962). 


STRONG     SUPPORT     FOR     ACTION 
TAKEN  BY  OUR  GOVERNMENT  IN 
VIETNAM  AND  IN  THE  CARIBBEIAN 
OPPOSED  BY  CERTAIN  ELEMENTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, 5  days  ago  today,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives indicated  its  strong  support 
for  the  action  being  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  situation,  as  well 
as  in  the  Caribbean,  when  we  adopted 
legislation      appropriating      additional 
funds  for  the  conduct  of  militai-y  opera- 
tions in  these  two  areas  of  the  world. 
Now  that  the  Congress  is  again  on  record 
in  support  of  the  President  and  our  mili- 
tary leaders,  it  would  be  well  to  take  note 
of  some  opposition  to  this  course  which 
became  evident  during  the  spring  recess, 
while  Members  were  away  from  Wash- 
ington, 

On  April  17.  1965,  a  "march  on  Wash- 
ington" was  staged  to  protest  our  Viet- 
nam policies  and  was  attended  by  thou- 
sands of  college  students  and  others 
saying  they  are  in  opposition  to  the 
U.S.  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  some  of  those  in  attendance  may 
well  hold  sincere  beliefs  that  U.S.  action 
is  wrong,  let  no  one  believe  that  this 
demonstration  was  spontaneous  or  mere- 
ly the  identical  reaction  of  an  impartial 
group  of  young  American  students.  The 
evidence  clearly  indicates  that  this  march 


was  fostered  and  promoted  by  the  Com- 
munist elements  in  this  country  which 
are  hard  at  work  to  undermine  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Government  in  the  condi;&t 
of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Six  groups,  in  addition  to  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A..  seem  to  have  been 
most  interested  in  the  April  17  demon- 
strations. They  are  the  Progressive  La- 
bor Party;  the  May  2d  Movement;  the 
Committee  for  Nonviolent  Action;  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party;  the  Workers 
World  Party,  and  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society. 

Some  members  of  these  organizations 
and  others  who  took  part  in  the  Wash- 
ington demonstration,  do  so  from  per- 
sonal conviction  and  not  as  followers  of 
the  Communist  Party  line.  But  that  they 
do  lend  their  support  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Communists  is  cause  for  concern. 

Most  of  those  participating  in  the 
Washington  demonstration  were  college 
students.  It  would  be  well  for  every 
parent  who  has  a  son  or  daughter  in  col- 
lege to  advise  their  children  of  the  real 
purposes  they  sei-ve  when  they  partici- 
pate in  such  activities.  Too  often  the 
parents  are  not  familiar  with  the  activi- 
ties of  their  youngsters  while  at  college. 
And  many  students  apparently  feel  that 
if  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  aims  of 
some  organization  they  can  join  in 
activities  sponsored  by  these  organiza- 
tions, without  adequate  study  of  the  real 
motives  of  these  acts  and  their  possible 
consequences. 

The  organizations  which  participated 
in  the  April  17  march  on  Washington 
deserve  careful  study. 

The  organization,  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society,  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  April  17  demonstration  in  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  the  Easter  vigil  at  the 
L.B.J,  ranch  in  Texas. 

The  society  is  the  youth  affiliate  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  the 
successor  to  the  Inter-Collegiate  Social- 
ist Society  which  was  organized  m  1905 
with  the  purpose  to  moljUize  college  pro- 
fessors, students,  and  graduates  to  teach 
socialism  and  collec^ve  ownership  of 
propertv.  The  National  Office  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is 
located  at  119  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City  and  the  organization  claims  a 
membership  of  1,700  in  44  chapters. 

The  society  has  demonstrated  that  it 
will  render  support  to  or  receive  support 
from  any  organization,  subversive  or 
otherwise,  which  has  common  goals  with 
the  society. 

As  of  February  24,  1965.  Charles  Clark 
Kessinger.  Jr.,  was  national  secretary 
of  the  society.  In  1963  he  was  a  student 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  guest  appearance 
of  Herbert  Aptheker,  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A. 

On  February  20,  1965,  the  society  co- 
sponsored  and  participated  in  demon- 
strations in  Chicago  and  at  the  White 
House,  protesting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
On  March  5,  they  cosponsored  a  demon- 
stration in  front  of  the  Armed  Senices 
Recruiting  Station  at  Philadelphia.  On 
April  5,  they  picketed  a  lecture  dehvered 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  by  Presi- 
dential Adviser  McGeorge  Bundj-.    And. 
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on  April  17.  in  Washington  and  Johnson 
City.  Tex.,  they  demonstrated  again 
asainst  U.S.  policies  m  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  soon 
V.  ill  bring  p  number  of  university  faculty 
members  to  Washington  to  challenge 
administration  officials  to  a  debate  on 
Vietnam  policy. 

Progressive  Labor  Party  is  another 
group  participating  in  current  demon- 
strations, '-ncludin?  the  one  of  April  17. 
It  is  extremely  militant,  along  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist or  Chinese  Communist 
Party  lines.  Their  magazine.  Challenge. 
of  February  9,  1965,  said: 

If  we  demonstrate.  If  the  ors"inizations  we 
belong  to  demonstrate,  if  we  show  that  we 
will  not  support  It — if  we  demand  in  one 
voice  that  the  war  be  ended — then  John- 
son will  not  be  able  to  get  away  with  it. 

We  Clin  stop  the  war.  For  our  own  sake, 
we  must.  End  tlie  war  in  Vietnam.  Bring 
the  ti;o::s  home. 

This  group  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Progressive  Labor  movement,  formed  in 
1962  by  dissident  elements  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A..  led  by  Milton  Ros- 
en and  Mortimer  Scheer,  bath  of  whom 
held  positions  in  the  New  York  district 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  Rosen 
is  president  and  Scheer  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent, along  with  William  Epton.  Epton, 
a  former  Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  mem- 
ber, left  the  party  because  he  felt  it  was 
no  longer  a  revolutionary  power.  He 
was  instrumental  in  forming  another 
Progressive  Labor  Party  front  group,  the 
Harlem  Defense  Council,  during  the 
summer  of  1D64.  He  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  advocacy  of  criminal  an- 
archy. 

In  addition  to  the  Challenge,  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  also  publishes  the 
magazine  Progressive  Labor,  500  copies 
of  which  are  reportedly  sent  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  each  month.  A 
former  editor  of  this  publication  has 
stated  that  organization  members  have 
been  involved  in  trips  to  Cuba  in  viola- 
tion of  a  State  Department  ban  on  travel 
to  that  Communist  country. 

The  May  2  movement  also  took  part 
in  the  April  17  Washington  demonstra- 
tion. It  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1964  and  planned  and  executed  a  demon- 
stration in  New  York  City  in  that  year 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam.  Currently,  the  move- 
ment is  attempting  to  influence  students 
to  demonstrate  for  more  freedom  on  vari- 
ous college  campuses.  The  national 
chairman  is  Russell  Stetler,  a  student  at 
Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania. 

This  group  has  a  film  entitled  "Heroic 
Vietnam  1963."  which  was  reportedly 
made  by  the  Vietcong  and  smuggled  into 
the  United  States  from  Cuba.  It  con- 
tains anti-U.S.  propaganda  and  has  been 
shown  recently  at  Drew  University.  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. Of  the  May  2  movement,  Progres- 
sive Labor  has  said: 

The  role  of  the  May  2  movement  is  to  op- 
pose American  Imperialism  throughout  the 
world. 

According  to  the  February  8. 1965.  issue 
of  Spark,  a  newspaper  issued  by  the 
Progressive  Lalx)r  Party  on  the  west 
coast,  the  May  2  movement  is  circulating 


and  obtaining  signatures  to  a  declara- 
tion from  young  men  of  draft  age.  stating 
the  "U.S.  participation  in  the  war  is  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Vietnamese  strug- 
gle for  self-determination  and  national 
independence.  We  herewith  state  our 
refusal  to  fight  against  the  people  of 
Vietnam."  Also  in  February,  a  panel  dis- 
cussion was  held  at  the  Student  Union 
Bjilding.  Michigan  State  University, 
sponsored  by  the  Young  Socialist  Club 
where  Stetler  stated  that  the  May  2 
movement  had  obtained  hundreds  of  sig- 
natures on  one  campus  alone  on  a  peti- 
tion that  the  students  would  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  drafted  for  a  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Committee  for  Nonviolent  Action  is 
mother  group  which  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  protesting  U.S.  action  in  Vietnam. 
It  has  been  supported  by  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party.  It  was  formed  in  1957 
and  its  leaders  and  most  of  its  members 
reportedly  are  ardent  pacifists.  While 
nonviolent  action  is  the  stated  effort  of 
this  organization,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  its  national  chairman,  A.  J. 
Muste,  was  an  observer  at  the  16th  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  in  New  York  City  in  1957. 
He  has  long  fronted  for  Communists  and 
has  in  the  past  circulated  an  amnesty 
petition  calling  for  the  release  of  Com- 
munist leaders  convicted  under  the  Smith 
Act. 

This  committee  also  sponsored  the 
Quebcc-Guantanamo  Walk  for  Peace 
which  culminated  in  Florida  In  1964. 
when  Government  authorities  seized  the 
boat  which  this  group  intended  to  use  to 
ti-avel  to  Cuba.  The  group  distributes 
literature  calling  on  individuals  to  quit 
their  jobs  in  war  industry,  refuse  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  refuse  to  pay  part 
of  their  income  taxes  for  defense  and 
especially  to  speak  to  any  and  every  or- 
ganization through  which  they  can  gain 
a  platform  for  greater  publicity.  They 
are  also  distributing  a  document  entitled 
"An  Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of 
America."  which  claims  that  torture  is 
used  by  our  side  in  Vietnam,  that  the 
Vietcong  are  not  supplied  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  Red  China. 

Socialist  Workers  Party  also  took  part 
in  the  April  17  demonstration  in  Wash- 
ington. They  follow  the  Trotsky  line 
and  their  youth  branch  is  known  as  the 
Young  Socialist  Alliance.  Both  have 
manifested  their  opposition  to  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam,  in  their  publications 
and  on  college  campuses  and  In  demon- 
strations. They  were  active  in  a  march 
in  Boston  earlier  this  year,  protesting  the 
Vietnam  policies  of  this  Government  and 
also  helped  in  the  promotion  of  the  April 
march  in  Washington.  Three  national 
leaders  of  the  Socialist  Alliance  toured 
college  campuses  in  the  East,  South, 
Midwest,  and  Far  West  to  urge  students 
to  join  the  march. 

Workers  World  Party,  and  Its  youth 
afBliate,  Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
have  also  been  active.  This  group  was 
formed  in  1959  from  a  splinter  group 
that  left  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  It 
repwrtedly  has  branches  in  Buffalo. 
Youngstown.  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles 
and  maintains  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.    They  had  a  delegation  in  Wash- 


in.;ton  to  participate  in  the  April  demon- 
stration. 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  ex- 
hibited its  extreme  Interest  in  the  April 
17  demonstration  by  front  page  articles 
devoted  to  the  event  which  appeared  in 
the  Worker.  In  a  directive  to  all  party 
districts  dated  March  31.  1965.  the  Com- 
munist Paity,  U.S.A.  national  ofiQce  de- 
scribed the  march  as  the  "major  point 
of  concentration"  in  the  campaign  in 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam.  The  party  districts  were  told 
that  the  main  task  was  to  get  maxi- 
mum participation  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. An  estimated  15.000  individuals 
participated  in  this  demonstration,  in- 
cluding known  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers from  throughout  the  Nation.  Tiiey 
included  Arnold  Johnson,  public  rela- 
tions director  and  Michael  Zagarell,  Na- 
tional Youth  Director  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S.A.  and  George  Meyers,  a 
member  of  the  party's  national  commit- 
tee. At  the  time  of  the  Washington 
march,  in  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  45  in- 
dividuals, many  identified  as  past  or 
present  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  maintained  a  vigil  at  the  Presi- 
dent's ranch. 

While  all  of  these  groups  except  the 
Communist  Party  itself  include  among 
their  members  and  followers  individuals 
who  are  undoubtedly  well-meaning,  the 
facts  are  indisputable  that  the  denuncia- 
tion of  present  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  is 
in  accord  with  the  Communist  objectives 
and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  followers  of 
these  organizations  apparently  place  a 
greater  trust  in  the  propaganda  emanat- 
ing from  Communist  sources  than  they 
do  in  the  policies  of  their  own  country. 
It  is  alarming  that  so  many  young  people 
from  our  colleges  could  be  gathered  to- 
gether for  these  demonstrations  without 
realizing  they  are  being  used  by  the 
forces  which  would  see  us  destroyed. 

Sincere  Americans  have  every  right  to 
protest  any  action  of  their  Government 
with  which  they  disagree.  We  live  in  a 
free  country  where  every  citizen  has  that 
right.  Nor  are  we  insinuating  that  every 
organization  or  individual  who  protests 
Is  an  agent  of  the  Communist  Party. 
But  knowingly  or  not.  they  are  partici- 
pating side  by  side  with  Communists 
working  to  bury  us.  That  they  are  being 
used  by  agents  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment is  apparent,  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  acquaint  the  American  people 
with  the  real  motives  behind  large  group 
actions  again.st  U.S.  policies  In  Vietnam. 
No  doubt  we  will  soon  see  similar  demon- 
strations regarding  our  stand  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  elsewhere,  any  time  we  stand 
up  to  CommunisL  threats  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  must  identify  those  behind 
these  movements,  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  citizen  and  make  every 
effort  to  acquaint  American  students 
with  the  threats  which  are  posed  to  the 
very  freedoms  they  promote. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  iMr.  FeighanI,  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
of  May  has  been  observed  as  Rumanian 
independence  Day  for  the  past  87  years. 
Rumania  as  a  nation  won  recognition  of 
her  national  independence  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berhn  on  May  10,  1878.  but  only 
after  bloody  sacrifices  and  heroic  deeds 
in  the  war  between  imperial  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire.    Significantly,  and 
ironically  in  light  of  present  events,  the 
Rumanian   people   turned   back  to   the 
Ottoman  Turks  after  they  had  inflicted 
two  critical  defeats  on  the  imperial  Army 
of  Russian  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.     Ru- 
mania's reward  was  recognition  of  her 
national  independence  by  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  ^  ^  ..v.  *. 
It  was  20  years  ago  last  March  6  that 
the  new  imperialism  of  Moscow  seized 
the  Rumanian  nation  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence and  robbed  her  people  of  freedom 
and  national  independence.     In  typical 
Russian  style.  Vishinsky.  an  agent  of  the 
Kremlin,  announced  that  the  Rumanian 
Government  no  longer  existed  and  that  it 
had  been  replaced  by  a  new  regime,  a 
regime  of  Communist  puppets.    This  ac- 
tion was  backed  up  by  the  tanks  and 
guns  of  the  Red  army  and  occurred  only 
after  a  Russian  campaign  of  terror  and 
violence  among  the  Rumanian  people. 

From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  no  respect  for  history,  that  to 
help  them  in  their  hour  of  crisis  is  to  in- 
vite their  ungrateful  and  deceitful  ac- 
tions at  a  future  date.  That  is  the 
lesson  we  learn  from  the  events  of  1877- 
78  when  Rumania  held  back  invasion  of 
imperial  Russia  by  the  Ottoman  Turks 
and  the  events  of  1945  when  imperial 
Russia  robbed  the  Rumanian  people  of 
their  national  independence. 

The  United  States  has  had  its  share  of 
harsh  experiences  with  the  imperial  Rus- 
sians. In  1917-18  we  provided  Russia 
with  militai-y  supplies  and  funds  to  de- 
fend itself  against  imperial  Germany. 
Fi-om  1918  to  1921  we  provided  the  food 
to  prevent  famine  in  Bolshevik  Russia- 
hoping  to  win  their  friendship.  As  a 
reward  our  humanitarian  program  was 
branded  as  a  spy  operation  and  dis- 
banded as  soon  as  the  threat  of  famine 
had  been  defeated. 

In  1939  the  imperial  Russians  and  Nazi 
Germany  made  a  secret  pact  to  launch 
World  War  II  and  to  divide  all  of  Europe 
between  the  tyrants.  When  the  Nazis 
later  invaded  the  Russian  empire,  we 
rushed  to  the  aid  of  imi^erial  Russia  and 
embraced  her  as  an  ally.  We  poured 
out  over  $20  billion  in  loans  and  lend 
lease— all  to  save  the  imperial  Russians 
from  certain  defeat.  We  fought  to  liber- 
ate all  of  Europe  from  the  tyrants  whip 
only  to  defeat  Nazi  Germany  and  then 
to  be  immediately  confronted  with 
wholesale  Russian  subversion  and  ag- 
gression directed  at  the  conquest  of  all 
of  Europe. 

Evei-y  American  is  aware  of  Russian 
directed  subversion  and  aggression  in 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Africa,  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  elsewhere  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Despite  this 
record  there  are  people  who  call  out  for 
more  efforts  to  win  the  friendship  of  the 
Russians.    There  are  even  people  who 


still  believe  that  we  can  win  Russian 
friendship  if  we  remain  quiet  about  the 
fate  of  the  people  in  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  the  record 
shows  the  only  possible  friendship  with 
the  Russians  is  based  upon  submission  to 
their  demands. 

The  people  of  Rumania  know  the  full 
meaning   of   friendship — Russian   style. 
They  have  lived  under  that  forced  friend- 
ship for  20  years.     During  that  time  they 
have  seen  the  Russians  liquidate  their 
Rumanian  quislings,  those  Rumanians 
whose  friendship  was  based  upon  the 
alleged    bond    of    Communist   ideology. 
Communist  ideology  is  always  subservi- 
ent to  the  demands  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire.   They  have  experienced  the  plans 
and  schemes  of  the  Russians  to  change 
the  character  of  the  Rumanian  people  by 
remaking  them  into  Soviet  people.     In 
other  words,  they  have  lived  through  the 
20tli   centui-y   Ru.ssian    nightmare    and 
there  is  evei-v  reason  to  believe  the  char- 
acter, the  spirit,  and  the  rich  traditions 
of  Rumanian  Ufe  remain  alive  in  the 
liai>es  and  aspirations  of  her  people. 

How  else  can  we  account  for  recent  de- 
velopments in  Rumania?     There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  the  Rvunanian  peo- 
ple are  becoming  more  bold  and  out- 
spoken in   their  opposition  to  Russian 
domination  of  their  homeland.    Popular 
feelings  on  this  issue  have  reached  such 
a  stage  that  even  leading  members  of 
the    imposed    Communist    regime   have 
made  anti-Russian  statements  and  have 
also  made  attempts  to  create  the  pubUc 
impression    that    they    are    not    wholly 
owned  agents  of  Moscow.    It  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  Russians  with 
their   reactionary  system  of  colonizing 
other  nations,  have  become  so  unwanted 
that  even  their  trained  quislings  are  at- 
tempting to  disassociate  from  them. 

No  effort  on  the  part  of  the  imposed 
Communist  regime  in  Rumania  to  con- 
vince the  Rumanian  people  that  their 
country  is  free  and  independent  can  suc- 
ceed. The  people  know  they  are  not  free 
and  that  their  national  independence  has 
been  robbed  by  Moscow.  The  people  of 
Rmnania  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they 
are  complete  masters  of  their  destiny, 
until  traditional  Rumanian  culture  is  al- 
lowed to  flourish  and  until  full  and  open 
relations  with  the  Western  World  are 
resumed. 

World  events  are  moving  in  a  direction 
favorable   to   Rumania   and   the   other 
captive  nations.    Russian  instigated  ag- 
gression through  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,  such  as  is  taking  place 
in  Vietnam  and  as  was  attempted  in  the 
Dominican   Republic,   has   aroused   the 
free  world  from  its  temporary  slumber. 
Cuba  has  provided  our  people  with  a 
striking  example  of  the  end  results  of 
such  wars  of  national  liberation.    That 
Russian  base  of  operations  in  the  West- 
ern  Hemisphere   now   threatens   many 
countries  in  Latin  America.     President 
Johnsons  action  in  both  Vietnam  and 
in   the  Dominican   crisis   serves   notice 
that  we  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  Mos- 
cow robs  more  nations  of  their  freedom 
and  independence. 

Meanwhile,  imperial  Russia  is  charg- 
ing the  United  States  with  imperialism 
for  defending  the  freedom  and  independ- 


ence of  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Our  actions  to  defend  human 
freedom  have  been  labeled  by  Moscow 
as  acts  of  aggression.  It  is  time  that  w'e 
exposed  the  nature  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism and  the  manner  in  which  the  myth- 
ology of  communism  is  used  to  expand 
the  empire  of  Moscow. 

Congress  can  provide  the  forum  for 
that  long  overdue  exposure  by  authoriz- 
ing a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive    Nations.    Such    a    committee 
could  put  the  labels  of  imperiaUsm  and 
aggi-ession  where  they  properly  belong- 
on  the  unchanging  Russians.    The  one 
remaining  empire  in  the  world  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  full  exposure     Such 
an  exposure  would  renew  the  hopes  and 
aspirati(5ns  of  millions  of  non-Russian 
people  thj-oughout  the  captive  nations. 
It  would  serve  notice  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them  and  would  be  a  certain 
assurance  that  we  do  not  seek  Russian 
friendship  at  the  expense  of  continuing 
enslavement    of    the    captive    nations. 
Moreover,  it  would  put  imperial  Russia 
on  the  defensive  as  the  seat  of  the  last 
vestige  of   colonialism  and  reactionary 
exploitation  of  nations  and  people. 

The  10th  of  May  is  not  being  officially 
celebrated  in  Rumania  today.  Moscow 
would  not  permit  it  and  the  Commurust 
regime  in  Bucharest  could  not  endure  the 
consequences.  But  the  people  of  Rum- 
mania  will  remember  this  day  and  they 
will  observe  it  in  their  ovn  way  despite 
the  commands  of  Moscow  or  the  coun- 
terplans  of  the  Rumanian  Communist 
reeime.  Today  is  Rumanian  Independ- 
ence Dav.  And  it  will  be  so  observed 
long  after  the  Russian  nightmare  is 
ended. 

Ml-.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  10,  we  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  Rumanian  independence.  After 
centuries  of  domination  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  people  of  Rumania  had  at 
long  last  achieved  their  freedom.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  in  this  Chamber.  Mr. 
Speaker,  take  a  few  moments  in  our  busy 
schedule  of  legislation  to  pay  tribute  to 
Rumania  and  to  her  people  on  this  gi'eat 
national  holiday. 

Tlie  Rumanian  people  today,  ls  they 
v.ere  before  declaring  their  independence 
from  the  Turks,  are  a  people  living  in  a 
st-^te  of  national  oppression.  Since  1945. 
Rumanians  have  known  nothing  else  but 
the  tyranny  of  communism  and  all  its 
evil  works.  At  the  close  of  that  last 
creat  war  it  was  the  hope  of  all  freemen 
that  there  would  no  longer  be  any  other 
dominating  tyranny  in  the  world.  It 
was  the  hope  of  many  who  had  fought 
in  that  great  and  terrible  war  that  a  new 
age  had  dawned  for  mankind. 

'^But  we  were  all  mistaken.  Our  hopes 
were  soon  dashed  when  we  observed  with 
bitter  anguish  the  envelopment  of  all 
eastern  Europe  by  a  new  world  tyranny 
communism.  Rumania.  Poland,  and  all 
the  other  states  of  Eastern  Europe  fell 
under  the  coercive  ideologj'  of  commu- 
nism. Fi-eedom  was  destroyed,  and  all 
hope  for  a  better  future  and  a  future  in 
freedom  was  dissolved. 

In  the  past  few  years  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Communist 
world.  Forces  of  diffusion  have  been  at 
work,  eroding  away  the  once  total  power 
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that  the  Soviets  had  once  held  over  East- 
ern Eiu'ope.  One  of  the  states  that  has 
experienced  the  full  impact  of  these 
changing  currents  of  history  has  been 
Rumania.  During  these  years  Rumania 
has  exerted  to  a  remarkable  degree  its 
iiidependent  role  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 
It  has  insisted  upon  a  separate  economic 
future  quite  apart  from  the  rigidly  im- 
posed structure  established  in  Moscow. 
It  has  played  off  with  great  skill  the 
Chinese  against  the  Russians  in  the  in- 
terplay of  intrabloc  politics,  and  thus 
have  been  able  to  establish  some  degree 
of  independence  from  Moscow.  Russian 
influence  is  on  the  way  out  in  Rumania. 
Even  the  \eaming  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage is  no  longer  compulsoi-y.  and 
Western  languages  are  gaining  their  pre- 
1945  favor  in  the  Rumanian  education 
system.  Moreover.  Rumania  has  been 
establishing  greater  ties  with  the  West. 

These  are  considerable  changes. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  read  too 
much  into  these  changes:  for  Rumania 
remains  Communist  and  its  government 
is  intolerably  totalitarian.  Nonetheless. 
Rumanians  are  e.xerting  greater  inde- 
pendence from  the  bloc  than  ever  before, 
and  this  in  itself  constitutes  a  diminu- 
tion of  overall  Soviet  strength  in  Europe. 
On  this  armiversary  of  Rumanian  in- 
dependence, it  gives  satisfaction  to  wit- 
ness these  changing  events  in  Rumania. 
Let  us  all  hope  that  the  trend  will  enlarge 
to  a  degree  that  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture Rumania  and  her  people  will  at  long 
last  be  free  from  communism  itself. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steadfastness  with  which  the  Rumanian 
people  continue  to  defy  their  Soviet  mas- 
ters is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  al- 
though yesterday.  May  9.  is  decreed  their 
national  holiday.  Rumanians  continue  to 
celebrate  May  10.  their  traditional  na- 
tional holiday,  in  their  hearts. 

Today,  the  good  wishes  and  heartfelt 
support  of  all  Americans  go  out  to  the 
Rumanian  people — those  within  Riuna- 
nia  clandestinely  marking  this  triple  ob- 
servance, and  those  outside  their  home- 
land who  are  free  to  mark  this  occasion. 
On  May  10.  1866,  Prince  Charles 
of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania,  thus  found- 
ing the  Rumanian  dynasty.  Eleven  years 
later,  on  May  10,  1877.  the  principality 
of  Rumania  proclaimed  her  independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  4  years 
later,  on  May  10,  1831.  Charles  I  was 
crowned  King  of  Rumania. 

During  the  ensuing  years.  Rumanians 
have  cherished  the  10th  of  May  as  their 
national  holiday,  and  today  it  remains 
the  symbol  of  their  perseverance  to  reach 
their  ultimate  goal  of  freedom  and  well- 
being.  Even  the  oppressive  Soviet  rule 
which  they  have  lived  under  since  1947 
has  not  been  able  to  alter  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  date,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  present  government  decreed  that  May 
9 — the  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  victoi-y 
over  Nazi  Germany — as  the  official  Ru- 
manian national  holiday. 

To'  these  valiant  people — our  allies  in 
two  World  Wars,  we  extend  our  good 
wishes  on  this  holiday  of  their  hearts, 
and  hope  with  them  for  the  day  when  all 
Rumanians  may  again  celebrate  May  10 
openly. 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  we  have  unusual  opportunities  to 
reflect  on  the  sad  fate  that  has  befallen 
some  of  the  older  nations  of  the  world. 
This  day  Rumanian  people  throughout 
the  free  world  are  pausing  to  commem- 
orate the  independence  of  Rumania  on 
May  10.  1877.  But  unfortunately  the 
people  of  that  nation  are  today  not  free 
to  celebrate  an  independence  from  rule 
established  without  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

As  a  nation  that  during  two  world 
wars  saw  actioa  alongside  the  Allied 
Powers.  Rumania  has  to  this  day  re- 
tained a  zeal  for  independence  and  free- 
dom. While  there  is  presently  little  op- 
portunity for  genuine  expression  of  that 
independence  in  Rumania.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  no  nation  can 
long  be  forced  to  suppress  its  rightful 
goal  of  independence  from  foreign  domi- 
nation. 

I  therefore  want  to  join  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  in  saluting  the 
Rumanian  people  on  this  anniversary. 
And  I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  assure 
the  people  of  Rumania  that  the  United 
States  still  remembers  the  gallantry  of 
its  service  with  the  Allies  and  to  wish 
them  a  quick  return  to  earlier  days  of 
freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out its  history  Rumania  has  been  at  the 
crossroads  between  East  and  West. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  country  is  both  fer- 
tile and  rich  in  natural  resources,  Ru- 
mania remained  divided  among  her  pow- 
erful neighbors  for  nearly  400  years  up  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
During  all  that  time,  since  its  conquest 
by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. Rumania  was  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  Rumanians  were  subjected 
to  the  oppresive  rule  of  Ottoman  sultans. 
Through  Turkish  misgovernment  and 
misrule  Rumanians  suffered  greatly,  but 
they  never  gave  up  their  ideals,  and  they 
worked  hard  for  the  attainment  of  the 
national  goal,  their  freedom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  after 
the  Crimean  War,  they  attained  part  of 
their  goal.  In  1856.  Rumania  secured  au- 
tonomous status,  and  its  only  direct  tie 
with  the  Ottoman  sultan  was  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan's 
treasury.  But  the  Rumanian  people 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  one  remaining 
tie.  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877- 
78  offered  them  the  opportunity  to  do 
this.  When  that  war  was  raging,  on 
May  10.  1877.  the  Rumanians  pro- 
claimed their  full  independence  of  Tur- 
key and  fought  for  its  realization.  The 
Rumanian  forces  joined  the  Russians  in 
that  war  against  the  Turks,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  their  newly  won  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  the  Congress 
of  Berlin.  Such  was  the  rise  of  free  and 
independent  Rumania  88  years  ago. 

Since  tho.se  exultant  days  Rumanians 
have  had  their  ups  and  downs.  They 
were  involved  in  the  First  World  War. 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allied  and  as- 
sociated powers,  and  in  the  end  succeeded 
in  having  their  territorial  claims  recog- 
nized by  the  formation  of  a  greater  Ru- 
mania. They  were  then  quite  content 
with  their  lot  and  were  doing  well  during 


the  interwar  years.  They  were  also  in- 
volved in  the  last  war,  and  they  were  the 
victims  of  both  Nazi  and  Soviet  aggres- 
sions. Before  the  actual  end  of  that  war 
Rumania  was  brought  into  the  clutches 
of  the  Kremlin,  and  for  nearly  two  dec- 
ades Rumanians  suffered  more  under 
unrelenting  Conmiunist  totalitarianism 
than  they  had  under  other  alien  rules  in 
the  past.  The  rich  resources  of  the  coun- 
try were  taken  over  by  Soviet  authorities, 
and  were  exploited  by  them.  A  Commu- 
nist system  of  government,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  was  imposed  upon  the 
Rumanian  people.  Collectivization,  regi- 
mentation, and  nationalization  were  car- 
ried out  with  an  iron  hand  and  the  people 
had  no  choice  but  to  obey  the  dictatorial 
decrees. 

Until  recent  years  the  country  was 
practically  sealed  off  from  the  West,  and 
Rumanians  were  prisoners  in  their  own 
country.  They  endured  many  hardships 
and  prayed  for  their  liberation  from 
Communist  tyranny.  Fortunately,  today 
there  is  considerable  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  iron  hand  of  communism  is 
somewhat  relaxed;  in  matters  of  trade 
and  commerce  they  seem  to  have  re- 
gained some  freedom,  and  the  country 
is  not  as  effectively  sealed  off  from  the 
West  as  it  was  until  a  few  years  ago. 
On  the  88th  anniversary  of  Rumanian 
Independence  Day  let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  that  this  spirit  of  relaxation  and 
toleration  will  continue  and  eventually 
the  Rumanian  people  will  regain  their 
full  freedom. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  the  anniversai-y  of  the 
day  in  1877  when  the  Rumanians  pro- 
claimed their  liberty  from  the  Turks,  our 
thoughts  turn  to  the  Rumanian  people 
of  today.  Although  the  dissension  in 
the  Communist  world  and  the  rift  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  have  recently  permitted  Rumania 
a  slight  margin  for  nationalistic  action. 
Rumania  is  still  a  captive  nation  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Rumanian  people  are 
still  under  the  control  of  communism, 
an  alien  movement  which  could  never 
stay  in  power  without  the  proximity  of 
the  Red  army.  They  suffer  from  the 
failings  of  Communist  economic  and 
agricultural  policies.  For  example,  90 
percent  of  Rumania's  agriculture  is  col- 
lectivized and  the  yields  remain  pathet- 
ically low  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  boun- 
tiful surpluses  of  our  own  farms. 

As  Rumanians  who  live  in  the  free 
world  and  Americans  of  Rumanian  de- 
scent celebrate  the  anniversai-y  of  Ru- 
manian independence,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
the  people  of  Rumania  will  be  heartened 
by  the  evidence  that  their  plight  has  not 
been  forgotten.  It  is  my  hope  that  they 
too  will  remember  that  their  ancestors 
lived  under  foreign  domination  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  yet  they  were  at 
last  successful  in  regaining  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  United  States,  which  will  always 
be  stronger  because  of  the  contributions 
made  by  its  citizens  of  Rumanian  back- 
ground, realizes  that  the  Communist 
government  of  Rumania  is-  not  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  Rumanian  people. 
We  realize  that  the  Rumanian  people 
themselves  have  not  changed  in  their 
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love  of  liberty.  We  shall  do  everything 
prudently  possible  to  hasten  the  day 
when  all  peoples  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  liberty  and  enjoy  freedom. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  liistoric  step  taken  by  the  gallant  in- 
habitants of  Rumania  88  years  ago,  dur- 
ing the  Russo-Tuikish  War  of  1877-78. 
constitutes  a  significant  landmark  in  the 
tiubulent  histoi-y  of  the  Rumanian 
people. 

On  May  10,  1877,  the  Rumanians  pro- 
claimed their  independence  from  the 
Turks.  In  the  ensuing  war,  they  were 
victorious  and  the  subsequent  peace 
treaty  guaranteed  Rumania's  freedom  of 
independence.  Thus,  that  daring  act  of 
May  10.  1877.  marked  the  independence 
day  of  Rumania. 

Since  those  distant  days  Rumanians 
have  experienced  the  joy  of  freedom  and 
the  woes  of  foreign  tyranny.  Today  they 
are  grievously  deprived  of  freedom  in 
their  homeland.  Communist  totalitarian 
dictatorship  has  eliminated  all  vestiges 
of  independence  there,  but  happily  the 
Rumanian  people  have  not  given  up  their 
hope  for  eventual  freedom. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  10th  of  May  when 
the  Rumanian  people  demonstrated  to 
the  free  and  independent  peoples  of  the 
world  that  centuries  of  oppression  and 
suffering  had  not  dimmed  their  hope  for 
freedom,  and  their  willingness  to  fight 
for  their  national  independence.  Though 
today  once  more  they  are  robbed  of  their 
freedom,  and  are  enslaved  by  Moscow- 
dominated  forces  in  their  homeland,  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  again  regain 
their  freedom  and  live  happily  in  their 
beloved  Rumania. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
we  Americans  are  among  the  most  highly 
educated  peoples  in  the  world,  for  many 
of  us  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe  is  a 
huge  blind  spot.  We  seldom  realize  that 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope had  to  struggle  long  and  valiantly 
before  they  attained  independent  status. 
Overrun  by  Tmks  or  Russians  in  an 
earlier  day,  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope became  pawns  in  the  poUtical  power 
game  as  it  was  played  by  the  Western 
nations,  Russia,  and  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. 

Throughout  this  long  twilight  period, 
the  Rumanian  people  tenaciously  held  to 
their  idea  of  nationhood.  Their  tenacity 
was  rewarded  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
Crimean  War,  the  powers  recognized  the 
autonomy  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
the  Turkish  provinces  that  were  to  make 
up  the  Rumanian  state. 

But  the  leaders  of  Rumania  knew  the 
temper  of  their  people.  They  knew  that 
both  peasant  and  intellectual  would  not 
be  satisfied  short  of  outright  indepen- 
dence. In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877  they  saw  their  opportunity,  and  on 
May  10  of  that  year  declared  Rumanian 
independence  to  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
Rumanian  troops  were  skillfully  em- 
ployed to  gain  political  advantage,  be- 
sides being  of  material  help  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Rumania's  independence  was 
recognized  by  the  powers  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  a  year  later,  but  she  was  re- 
quired to  cede  Bessarabia  to  Russia. 

Today  on  another  independence  day, 
Rumania  finds  herself  subjugated  by  a 
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foreign  power.  That  power,  of  course, 
is  the  Soviet  Union,  which  installed  com- 
munism by  force  and  trickery  in  the 
closing  stages  of  World  War  n.  But  Ru- 
manians are  showing  that  old  spirit  of 
independence  that  comforted  them  so 
much  in  their  turbulent  past.  Rumania 
is  eager  to  trade  with,  and  learn  from, 
the  West,  and  it  has  shown  a  readiness  to 
do  so  regardless  of  Soviet  pressure.  But 
surely  this  will  not  be  enough.  Surely 
Rumanian  tenacity  will  triumph  again, 
bringing  with  it  true  freedom  so  prized 
by  all  Rumanians.  That  is  really  the 
lesson  of  this  Rumaman  Independence 
Day. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House,  today.  May  10.  is 
the  traditional  national  holiday  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  It  commemorates 
the  day  when,  in  1877,  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania declared  their  independence. 
During  the  following  year  that  inde- 
pendence was  recognized  by  the  powers 
of  Europe  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The 
culmination  of  Rumania's  hopes  and 
dreams,  hopes  and  dreams  sustained  for 
hundreds  of  years,  through  a  variety  of 
historical  regimes,  was  realized  at  last. 

Yet  Rumania,  like  so  many  of  the 
states  of  southeastern  Europe,  was  faced 
with  massive  internal  problems,  and  was 
bedeviled,  as  were  so  many  of  her  neigh- 
bors, by  conflicting  territorial  claims, 
and  bewildering  ethnic  heterogeneity. 
Despite  these  handicaps  the  country 
made  notable  economic  and  political 
progress  in  the  period  from  1878  to  1918. 
After  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  in 
which  Rumania  participated  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies,  the  country  made  spectacu- 
lar economic  progress.  New  industries, 
supported  by  domestic  and  foreign  capi- 
tal, sprouted  extensively,  and  foreign 
trade  expanded  substantially.  Political 
life  flourished,  parliamentary  institu- 
tions grew  stronger,  and  a  number  of 
Rumanian  statesmen  made  a  signifi- 
cant mark  on  the  world  scene,  particu- 
larly M.  Titulescu  at  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Rumanian  foreign  policy  was  pro- 
French  in  orientation;  In  fact  Rumania 
was  allied  with  Prance  in  one  of  thp 
many  pacts  by  which  the  latter  sought  to 
safeguard  her  security  against  a  poten- 
tially renascent  Germany. 

But  with  the  onset  of  the  depression 
and  the  rise  of  Nazi  Germany.  Rumania 
came  under  increasing  pressure  from 
antidemocratic  forces,  both  within  and 
without.  Eventually  these  pressures 
proved  too  much  for  Rumania's  demo- 
cratic forces,  and  she  lapsed  into  a  royal 
dictatorship,  which  was  followed  by  that 
of  Fascist  oriented  elements.  It  was  this 
government  which  took  Rumania  into 
the  Second  World  War  on  the  German 
side  and  which  was  overthrown  by  a 
popular  uprising  led  by  King  Michael. 
But  the  hopes  which  the  popular  young 
king  aroused  were  soon  to  be  dashed. 
"The  Soviet  Union,  having  conquered  the 
territory  of  Rumania  in  its  advance 
against  the  Nazi  legions,  was  determined 
to  control  the  country  together  with  the 
rest  of  Eastern  Europe.  Having  rid 
themselves  of  one  set  of  totalitarian 
masters,  the  Rumanians  were  to  find 
that  set  replaced  by  another.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Rumanian  Peoples 


Republic  in  1947  all  vestiges  of  a  free 
society  disappeared  from  Rumania. 

But  if  history  is  relevant  at  all,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is,  the  Communist  regime 
which  presently  rules  Rumania  will  dis- 
appear into  the  mists  of  time.   Not  today 
or  tomorrow,  let  us  have  no  illusions  on 
that  score.   But  eventually  this  will  come 
to  pass,  for  communism  is  aUen  to  all 
Rumanian  national  traditions.     In  the 
long  run,  the  institutions  which  nurture 
man's  spirit  survive,  and  those  which 
demean  it,  perish.     If  we  believe  this 
ti-uth,  we  can  be  certain  that  a  day  will 
come   when   Rumanians   can   celebrate 
their   national   independence    on    their 
native  soil,  and  not  in  exile.     In  the 
meantime  we  salute  the  course   and 
tenacity  of  the  Rumanian  people,  just  as 
we  salute  these  same  qualities  in  the 
people  of  every  country  suffering  under 
Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
May  10  is  the  national  hoUday  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  It  is  a  date  which 
commands  the  respect  of  all  who  cherish 
freedom  and  who  hold  steadfastly  to  its 
ideals  regardless  of  cost. 

The  people  of  Rumania  have  a  long  and 
interesting  history  dating  back  to  days  of 
ancient  Rome.  Prom  that  time  to  the 
present  they  have  maintained  their  dis- 
tinctive cultural  and  linguistic  qualities. 
But  their  political  development,  due  to 
the  facts  of  geography,  has  been  tragic- 
ally impaired  by  the  insensitive  forces 
of  great  power  rivalry  and  greed. 

This  Christian  nation  was  a  constant 
object  of  Turkish  aggression  .and  after 
many  valiant  struggles  came  under  Otto- 
man domination  in  the  17th  century. 
But  this  domination  did  not  have  even 
the  saving  grace  of  protection.  Ru- 
manian territory  was  caught  up  in  the 
ambitions  of  three  great  neighboring  em- 
pires—Russia, Turkey,  and  Austria. 
Prom  the  end  of  the  16th  century  until 
the  day  of  independence  in  1877,  the  Rus- 
sian forces  entered  Rumanian  territory 
at  least  13  times,  usually  staying  for 
periods  of  5  or  more  years. 

Most  of  the  country  remained  tuider 
Turkish  oppression,  and  at  one  point  the 
Russians  and  Turks  signed  an  agreement 
for  joint  control  over  the  territory.  This 
came  after  the  wave  of  democratic  na- 
tionalist revolutions  that  swept  Europe 
in  1848  in  which  the  Rumanians  and 
many  other  oppressed  nationalities  at- 
tempted to  win  their  freedom. 

As  Turkish  power  began  to  decline  it 
was  inevitably  replaced  by  Russian 
hegemony.  But  the  rise  of "  Russian 
power  in  this  area  aroused  the  interest  of 
England  and  Prance  and.  when  Russia 
invaded  Rumania,  once  again  it  lead  to 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  defeat  of 
Russia. 

Some  of  the  Rumanian  territory  was 
restored  through  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and 
a  new  goverrunent  under  Prince  Alex- 
ander Cuza  showed  what  the  Rumanian 
people  would  do  if  given  the  chance  to 
govern  themselves.  Serfdom  was  abol- 
ished, the  peasants  received  ownership 
of  land,  voting  rights  were  broadened 
and  compulsory  education  was  insti- 
tuted. A  liberal  constitution  was  estab- 
lished in  1866. 
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This  newly  won  independence  was 
threatened,  however,  when  the  Russians 
and  Turks  went  to  war  in  1877.  The 
Rumanian  Government  allowed  Russian 
forces  to  enter  its  territory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defense  against  the  ancient  op- 
pressors, and  Rumanian  forces  fought 
bravely  along  with  those  of  Russia.  But 
the  Russians  showed  no  gratitude  and  in 
a  manner  that  has  become  familiar  to 
us.  they  used  the  opportunity  to  demand 
and  t^ke  parts  of  Bessarabia,  with  the 
compliance  of  other  European  powers. 
In  spite  of  this  loss  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple were  able  after  this  episode  to  enjoy 
a  period  of  freedom  from  outside  oppres- 
sion. Rumania  fought  with  the  Allies 
against  the  Germans  in  World  War  I. 
And  again  the  Russians,  before  and  after 
the  Bolshevik  revolution,  attempted  to 
use  the  situation  to  take  Rumanian 
territory. 

Between  the  two  wars  Rumania 
alined  itself  with  the  West,  but  when 
the  Nazis  and  Communist  Russians  con- 
cluded their  short-hved  agi-eement  to  di- 
vide up  the  helpless  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Rumanian  territory  was  once 
again  taken  by  Russia.  Rumania's  in- 
dependence could  not  survive  the  ensu- 
ing struggle  and  the  Russians  finally 
satisfied  their  greed  by  taking  control  of 
all  of  Rumania. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
Rumania  independence  we  desire  to  let 
the  Rumanian  people  know  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  them  and  do  not  consider 
their  struggle  for  freedom  to  be  at  an 
end.  Although,  despite  the  strict  con- 
fines of  Soviet  control  today,  we  see  that 
Rumania  is  attempting  to  move  toward 
a  degree  of  economic  freedom  that  can 
only  serve  to  loosen  the  bonds  which 
some  day  must  disappear.  Recent  years 
have  seen  Rumania  forging  ahead  eco- 
nomically in  a  manner  which  augurs  well 
for  achievement  of  political  as  well  as 
economic  independence  which  will  con- 
stitute an  independence  for  Rumania  on 
a  May  10  not  far  removed  from  1965. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  wish  to  join  in  the  commemoration 
of  Rumanian  Independence  Day.  Ru- 
mania achieved  its  independence  on  May 
10,  1877,  and  retained  its  freedom  until 
1947.  when  King  Michael  was  forced  to 
abdicate  by  the  Communists. 

Rumanians  in  the  free  world  who  ob- 
serve their  enslaved  nation's  national 
holiday  each  year  with  great  devotion 
are  also  diligently  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  representatives  of  other  cap- 
tive nations  toward  their  common  goal 
of  restoring  freedom  to  their  native 
lands.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  Ruma- 
nian people  who  suffer  under  Communist 
tyranny  are  prevented  from  celebrating 
their  holiday,  but  their  Soviet-imposed 
government  seeks  to  obliterate  all  such 
traditional  observances  of  Rumania's 
great  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  observe 
the  increased  interest  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  cause  of  the  captive 
peoples  of  communism  and  the  fact  that 
their  legitimate  aspirations  for  inde- 
pendence for  their  homelands  constitutes 
a  major  weakness  in  the  Soviet  imperial- 
ist empire.  Self-determination  of  peo- 
ples is  a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy 


which  must  be  maintained  until  all  the 
nations  enslaved  by  Communist  tyranny 
achieve  their  independence. 

The  illegitimate  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment flaunts  the  will  of  the  Rumanian 
people  and  is  not  a  freely  elected  admin- 
istration. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  do  more  than  merely  commemorate 
this  and  other  national  holidays  of  the 
captive  nations.  We  must  take  positive 
action.  An  immediate  step  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  take  is 
to  approve  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  FloodI 
establishing  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
is  the  traditional  national  holiday  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  are  privileged  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this  annual  event,  and  in 
like  spirit,  we  commemorate  the  day  of 
Riunanian  independence. 

Rumania  proclaimed  her  independ- 
ence on  May  10,  1877.  She  severed  the 
bonds  which  previously  had  linked  her 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Liberty  was 
dearly  fought  for.  In  1878.  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  recognized  the  independence 
of  Rumania  and  accorded  her  official 
status. 

In  1881,  the  land  became  a  kingdom 
and  thereafter,  for  many  decades,  the 
country  was  a  model  of  stability  and 
peaceful  progress. 

The  tragic  ramifications  of  World  War 
n  altered  the  complexion  of  affairs.  The 
nation  remains  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  ruled  by  her,  subjected  to  an 
outside  and  foreign  ideology. 

I  hope  that  the  10th  of  May  will  serve 
to  remind  us  that  once  the  flame  of  lib- 
erty has  been  set  afire,  it  can  never  com- 
pletely be  extinguished.  The  Rumanian 
people  have  suffered  much  throughout 
the  Russian  intereference.  They  are  still 
oppressed  by  a  ruthless  foreign  invader. 
Let  us  hope,  in  commemorating  Ru- 
mania's national  holiday,  that  freedom 
will  be  restored  to  this  brave  people. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
date  of  the  10th  of  May  is  celebrated  by 
freedom-loving  Rumanians  and  Amer- 
icans of  Rumanian  descent  as  the  anni- 
versary of  Rumania's  independence.  On 
that  (J^y  in  1877.  the  Rumanians  pro- 
claimed their  liberty  from  the  Turks, 
under  whose  yoke  they  had  suffered  since 
late  in  the  15th  century.  For  more  than 
four  centuries  the  Rumanian  people  had 
been  seeking  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  whenever  opportunity 
permitted,  and  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
19th  century  they  finally  met  with 
success. 

The  independence  of  Riunania  was 
soon  afterward  recognized  by  Russia, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. A  kingdom  was  proclaimed  and 
Prince  Charles  was  crowned  King  on 
May  22,  1881.  Until  the  Second  World 
War,  Rumania  flourished  in  its  liberty. 
The  war,  however,  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
that  liberty.  Rumania  became  one  of 
the  captive  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
its  sovereignty  curtailed  by  a  satellite 
status  which  is  deplored  by  those  Ru- 
manians who  understand  the  importance 
of  freedom  as  well  as  by  all  Americans 


who  have  migrated  to  this  country  from 
Rumania. 

At  the  present  time  significant  changes 
are  taking  place  in  Rumania.  Althougli 
until  recently  Rumania  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  Soviet  allies,  there  has  been 
a  conspicuous  amount  of  de-Russifica- 
tion  and  expanded  cultural  interchange 
with  the  West  in  the  past  few  months. 
Russian  is  no  longer  a  compulsory  lan- 
guage in  schools.  The  number  of  Soviet 
films  has  been  reduced  and  the  Soviet 
radio  program  has  been  dropped.  In 
1964  Soviet-Rumanian  Friendship  Week 
was  given  only  perfunctoiy  attention. 
More  and  more  Western  plays  are  being 
shown,  and  additional  Western  authors 
have  been  put  on  accepted  reading  lists. 
Tliere  should  be  no  illusion  that  the 
Communist  system  itself  has  been  lib- 
eralized, or  that  the  Government  of 
Rumania  has  moved  one  iota  away  from 
Communist  ideology.  Rather,  the  Sino- 
Soviet  ideological  differences  have  given 
Rimiania  more  opportunity  for  maneu- 
ver. Let  us  hope  that  in  the  process  of 
change  the  longing  for  freedom  which  is 
felt  in  the  hearts  of  the  Rumanian 
people  can  eventually  result  in  the  at- 
tainment of  true  independence  once 
again.  May  our  expressions  commemo- 
rating Rumanian  indepedence  remind 
all  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  Rumanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Twenty  years  ago — a  generation — So- 
viet military  might  thrust  a  crown  of 
thorns  on  the  brow  of  Rumania.  Since 
that  time  the  people  of  Rumania  have 
suffered  under  the  domination  of  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  regime. 

In  recent  years  there  have,  happily, 
been  signs  that  the  oppression  slowly  is 
being  lifted.  No  longer  does  the  Soviet 
Union  maintain  its  military  garrisons  on 
Rumanian  soil. 

Recently  too,  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment has  demonstrated  some  independ- 
ence from  Moscow,  and  has  expressed  a 
des're  for  better  relations  with  the  West. 
These  efforts  at  breaking  the  grip  of 
Soviet  communism  over  a  people  are  to 
be  applauded.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
presage  even  further  advances  toward 
restoring  freedoms  to  the  Rumanian 
people. 

While  no  concession  should  be  made 
any  regime  in  Eastern  Europe  which 
would  endanger  our  national  security  or 
solidify  the  position  of  Communist  rulers, 
the  United  States  should  continue  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  the  Ruma- 
nian people. 

In  this  effort,  it  may  be  possible  to 
explore  increased  trade,  cultural  and 
trade  relations  between  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania. In  this  way  it  eventually  may  be 
possible  to  assist  the  reentry  of  Ru- 
mania into  the  family  of  European  na- 
tions. 

It  is  that  glorious  time  we  look  toward 
today  as  we  commemorate  Rumanian 
Independence  Day. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  on  the  10th  of  May.  the  people  of  the 
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frPP  world  commemorate  a  traditional 
Romanian  national  hoUday.    This  is  the 
Hav  which  honors  the  achievement  of 
Rumania's  independence  from  Ottoman 
nDoression  and  the  founding  of  its  king- 
dom   The  observance  by  the  free  world 
",  to  signify  to  the  Rumanian  people  be- 
hind the  Hon  Cuitain  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 
The  American  people  share  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  Rumanian  people 
iov  national  liberty.    On  this  commerno- 
ration  of  the  10th  of  May,  we  hope  they 
will  find  new  strength  in  .their  determi- 
nation to  celebrate  the  freedom  and  m- 
dependence  they  rightfully  earned  nearly 
a  century  ago. 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  20 
vears  ago  Soviet  communism  crushed  the 
ireedom  and  independence  of  many  civ- 
ilized European   nations,   among   them 
the  sovereign,   constitutional,   and   so- 
fiallv  progressive  Kingdom  of  Rumania, 
established  on  the   10th   of  May  1881. 
Transformed  into  a  so-called  peoples  re- 
public. Rumania  today  is  in  fact  a  Soviet 
colony    ruled  by  the  naked  force  and 
incredible  terror  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 
To  stifle  the  national  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple even  the  celebration  of  the  10th  of 
May— the  traditional  national  holiday-- 
has  been  forbidden.    Today  only  the  ref- 
ugees  scattered    over    the    free    world, 
many  of  them  in  our  own  country,  are 
able  to  perpetuate  the  sacred  tradition 
and  in  so  doing,  to  draw  our  attention 
to  the  present  tragedy  and  the  just  as- 
pirations of  their  oppressed  people. 

As  a  nation  conceived  in  freedom  and 
committed  to  its  defense  every w-here.  we 
Americans  feel  deeply  saddened  by  the 
plight  of  the  Rumanians  and  appreciate 
highly  their  valiant  resistance  to  tyranny 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  general 
struggle  against  the  Communist  menace. 
Let  us  therefore  take  advantage  of  the 
anniversai-y  of  the  10th  of  May  to  con- 
vey to  Rumanians  everywhere  the  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  the  vei-y  best  wishes 
of  the  American  people.    Let  us  assure 
them  anew  of  our  determination  to  pur- 
sue  with  prudence  of  course,  but  with 
firmness,  our  national  commitment  as 
defenders  of  freedom.    We  consider  the 
right  of  aU  peoples  to  freely  choose  their 
governments  as  sacred  and  inalienable 
and  in  the  common  interest  of  peace. 
Thus  we  cannot  and  will  not  acquiesce  in 
their  enslavement  or  accept  the  status 
quo  as  permanent.    On  the  contrai-y.  we 
are  dutybound  to   support  their  striv- 
ings for  freedom  by  all  peaceful  means, 
and  express  our  conviction  in  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  our  common  efforts. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  add  considerable  substance  to 
our  hopes,  especially  concerning  the  Ru  - 
manians.    A  great  deal  has  been  written 
recently    about    a    seemingly     radical 
change  of  mind  and  policy  by  Rumania's 
Communist  rulers,  who  are  alleged  to 
have  become  politically— but  not  mili- 
tarily and  economically— "almost  inde- 
pendent" of  Moscow,  eager  to  put  na- 
tional interests  above  Communist  alle- 
giance and  to  intensify  contacts  with  the 
West.    Consequently  the  West,  and  our 
administration  particularly,  has  decided 
to  encourage  by  all  means,  mainly  eco- 


nomic, the  Bucharest  regime  in  its  new 
orientation.  ,  ,  _ 

We  certainly  welcome  any  change  for 
the  better  in  Rumania,  provided  it  be 
genuine,  and  we  wholeheartedly  approve 
any  American  help,  provided  it  improves 
the   lot   of   the    people   more   than    it 
strengthens    the     Communist     regune. 
Well  knowing  that  it  was  the  stubborn 
will  for  freedom  of  the  Rumanians  which 
compelled  their  rulers  to  make  certain 
"concessions"  to  the  national  sentiment 
and  national  interests,  we  must  make 
it  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  recog- 
nize the  Communist  regime  as  legitimate, 
or  to  bail  it  out  from  its  self-created  eco- 
nomic chaos  simply  for  its  own  sake. 
Our  intention  is  to  alleviate  the  lot  of 
the  people  and  thus  make  them  more 
able  to  assert  more  forcefully  their  will  to 
freedom.     Any  confusion  or  misrepre- 
sentation concerning  this  fundamental 
position  might  tend  to  dishearten  the 
Rumanians,    weaken    their   spirit,    and 
make  our  generosity  self-defeating. 

We  must  not  forget,  v.ishful  interpre- 
tation of  current  events  notwithstanding 
and  despite  the  welcome  release  of  thou- 
sands of  political   prisoners,   that   Ru- 
mania's regime  continues  to  enforce  "So- 
cialist discipline,"  that  is,  police  terror, 
more  ruthlessly  than  any  other  regime 
in  the  Soviet  camp.     Would  it  be  too 
much  to   ask  the  Bucharest  rulers  to 
grant  at  home  at  least  the  degree  of  free- 
dom and  respect  for  hiunan  rights  which 
has  become  common  in  Poland  and  even 
Hungary?    How  else  can  they  find  in  the 
West  the  good  will,  and  the  dollars,  they 
so  desperately  need  and  want? 

Confident  that  our  Government  is  well 
aware  of  the  complexities  of  this  situa- 
tion and  will  move  with  wisdom,  we  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  unbending  spirit  of 
the  Rumanian  people,  who  have  com- 
pelled their  rulers  to  enter  upon  the  path 
of  national  interest.  Tliis  gives  us  re- 
newed confidence  that  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  independence  so  eloquently 
symbolized  by  the  10th  of  May  will  once 
more  prevail. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  World 
War  il  and  the  years  since  the  termina- 
tion of  tliis  conflict  have  been  tragic  for 
some  17  million  Rumanians  in  their 
homeland. 

The  10th  of  May  is  the  traditional  day 
of  independence  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple but  in  Rumania  there  is  no  joy  on 
this  day  no  celebration  of  that  glorious 
dav  of  May  10,  1877,  when  Rumania  pro- 
claimed her  independence.    Today,  these 
brave  Rumanians  are  under  the  yoke  of 
Communist  subjugation  and  oppression 
and  this  day  of  rejoicing  has  been  taken 
away  as  a  right  of  the  Rumanian  people. 
In    1877    Rumania   proclaimed    inde- 
pendence from  Turkey,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  European  powers  as  an  in- 
dependent state  in  the  Treaty  of  Berhn. 
and  as  a  kingdom  in  1881  under  Carol 
I     In  1886  Rumania  became  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  with  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature. 

The  life  of  the  Rumanian  people  was 
always  one  of  uncertainty  because  of  its 
"ec^raphic  position.  Rumania's  loca- 
tion on  the  border  of  warring  nations 
made  it  a  frequent  victim  of  strife.  It 
helped  Russia  against  Turkey  during  the 


years  1877  and  1878.  It  was  defeated  by 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  World 
War  I.  In  World  War  H,  Rumania  was 
forced  to  join  Germany  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  by  Marshal  Ion  Antonescu.  a 
leader  of  the  miUtarist  movement  in  Ru- 
mania. In  1944,  Antonescu  was  over- 
thrown by  King  Michael  with  the  help 
of  the  Soviets  and  Rumania  joined  the 

allies.  „     .  .  i  4.-u„ 

With  occupation  by  Soviet  troops  the 

National  Democratic  Front,  headed  by 
the  Communist  Party,  displaced  the 
National  Peasant  Party.  As  a  result  of 
this  change,  a  People's  Republic  was 
proclaimed  on  December  30,  1947.  Un- 
der this  rule,  land  o^s-ners  were  dispos- 
sessed industrial  and  transportation 
units  were  nationalized  and  banks  were 
taken  over  by  the  new  regime.  On  Sep- 
tember 24  1952,  a  Soviet  type  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  and  Rumania,  as  an 
independent  and  free  state  was  lost. 

Even  though  Rumania  is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  a  number  of  years  now, 
her  spirit  and  her  wish  to  once  again  be 
free  and  independent  remains  un- 
daunted. ... 
1  know  that  all  Americans  are  united 
in  the  hope  that  Rumania  and  all  those 
who  have  been  crushed  under  the  heel 
of  the  Soviets  will  some  day  be  free 

again.  _ 

The  question  arises,  smce  Rumania 
cannot  clebrate  her  own  day  of  inde- 
pendence, and  is  a  country  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  every  day  life  of  the 
average  American— why  do  we,  in  th^ 
House  of  Representatives  celebrate  and 
commemorate  this  day? 

We  do  this  because  we  understand  tne 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  and  have 
many  times  pledged  ourselves  to  brmg 
back  freedom  to  these  subjugated  na- 
tions. We  take  this  time  to  agam  re- 
new our  determination  that  these  na- 
tions will  be  enabled  to  obtain  self-gov- 
ernment, freedom  and  liberty,  to  which 
they  have  an  inherent  right. 

We  cannot  forget  the  ordeal  of  Ru- 
mania and  all  the  other  captive  nations 
under  the  rule  of  the  Soviet.  We  should 
not  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  en- 
croachment of  Soviet  domination  into 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  al- 
ready has  been  evidence  of  this  domina- 
tion'in  the  instance  of  Cuba,  which  hes 
only  90  miles  away  from  our  borders. 
Now  the  uprisings  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public should  further  alert  us  to  these 

dangers.  , 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Russians.    They  are  de- 
termined to  win  a  total  victory  in  the 
skirmishes  they  have  launched  agamst 
the  United  States  and  other  free  nations. 
There  is  no  desire  on  their  part  to  nego- 
tiate, they  beheve  in  a  winner-take-all 
policy  and  are  determined  that  they  be 
the  winner.    We  are  forced  into  this 
c'ame  because  there  is  much  at  stake  for 
the  Western  and  free  nations  and  we 
cannot  let  this  game  go  to  the  Russians 
by  default. 

So  on  this  87th  anniversary  of  Ru- 
manian independence  we  should  agam 
revaluate  the  worid  situation.  We 
should  again  give  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  Soviet  dominated  nations 
and  our  pledge  to  those  free  nations  tliat 
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are  subject  to  pressure  from  the  Soviets 
that  we  shall  continue  our  efforts  to 
make  this  world  one  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations,  each  with  its  own 
choice  of  government  and  leadership. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this,  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Rumanian  independence  on  May  10, 
1877.  it  is  a  pleasure  to  send  greetings 
to  the  Rumanian  people,  many  of  them 
still  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  many 
of  them  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
For  many  centuries,  the  Rumanians  lived 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
But  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the 
forces  of  nationalism  began  to  awaken 
in  eastern  Europe,  and  the  Turkish  ad- 
ministration began  to  weaken.  Follow- 
ing a  number  of  uprisings,  the  Rumanian 
p)eople  were  able  to  achieve  independence 
in  1877.  But  that  independence  was  pre- 
carious. For  to  the  north  and  to  the 
east,  lay  a  giant  neighbor,  whose  aims  of 
dominion  in  eastern  Europe  has  already 
become  too  apparent.  Thus  the  Russian 
empire  seized  southern  Bessarabia  in 
1877  and  held  this  territory  until  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  And  in  1939,  following 
the  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  the  Soviet  Union 
seized  Bessarabia  and  northern  Buko- 
vina.  Today,  these  tenitories  remain 
lost  to  Rumania  and  stand  as  symbols  of 
the  tyranny  practiced  by  a  far  from 
benevolent  neighbor. 

The  Rumanian  people,  however,  have 
never  lost  sight  of  the  independence  that 
they  won  In  1877.  While  still  remaining 
in  the  grips  of  the  harsh  system  imposed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945,  they  have 
steadily  worked  to  free  themselves  of  ex- 
ternal domination.  Today.  Rumania  is 
increasing  her  trade  and  contacts  with 
the  West.  The  country  is  resisting  Soviet 
economic  plans  to  maintain  her  in  the 
subservient  position  of  a  primarily  agri- 
cultural nation  and  is  rapidly  building 
her  own  industry  over  Soviet  opposition. 
However  long  the  road  to  true  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  may  pi-ove  to  be.  the 
first  steps  have  been  taken.  The  Ruman- 
ian people  are  imbued  with  the  cultural 
traditions  of  the  West.  I  am  confident 
that  these  ties  to  the  West  can  never  be 
broken.  I  am  confident  that  one  day  the 
Rumanian  people  will  regain  the  liberty 
for  which  they  fought  so  hard  in  the  19th 
century. 

USE  OF  FOOD  AND  FIBER  PROD- 
UCTS IN  THE  FOOD-FOR -PEACE 
PROGRAM  AND  DOMESTIC  PRO- 
GRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  StalbaumI,  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  which  would  per- 
mit the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
use  food  and  fiber  products  produced  by 
our  American  farmers,  even  if  not  in 
surplus,  for  title  m  of  the  food-for-peace 
program  and  for  those  domestic  pro- 
grams for  which  they  supply  commodi- 
ties. 

While  my  ptime  concern  relates  to 
the  foreign  activities  and  the  vital  use 
of  this  production  in  our  foreign  pro- 


grams, tlie  problem  was  most  sharply 
called  to  my  attention  recently  by  a 
condition  which  developed  in  the  do- 
mestic food  programs.  My  bill  covers 
both  of  these  areas. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  a  situation, 
arose  last  winter  in  which  butter  was  no 
longer  considered  a  surplus  commodity. 
As  a  result,  the  use  of  this  daii-y  product 
in  certain  of  the  domestic  programs  was 
discontinued,  and.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  this 
past  week,  will  not  be  resumed  again 
until  July  1. 

To  many  of  us  familiar  with  dairy  pro- 
duction patterns,  this  move  by  the  De- 
prrtment  of  Agriculture  to  halt  the  use 
of  butter,  while  perhaps  technically  cor- 
rect as  to  interpretation  of  the  law,  made 
little  sense  when  related  to  normal  pro- 
duction activities.  No  one  denied  that 
within  a  few  months,  as  the  spring  flush 
of  milk  production  reached  the  markets, 
we  would  again  see  a  surplus  of  butter 
accumulating.  Yet.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  not  in  a  position  to  con- 
tinue the  program,  even  with  an  antici- 
pated surplus  facing  them.  My  bill 
would  permit  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams under  those  circumstances. 

In  the  food  for  peace  program,  we  find 
an  even  greater  challenge.  The  food  for 
peace  program  has  now  completed  a  full 
decade.  We  have  this  experience  to  draw 
upon.  The  program  has  been,  refined 
through  the  years  and  there  is  basic  ac- 
ceptance that  it  is  working  well.  One 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  of  commodi- 
ties were  provided  through  it  in  1963-64. 
Commercial  sales  have  grown  in  1963-64 
to  $4 '2  billion,  so  that  we  now  find  over 
$6  billion  of  American  farm  production 
going  to  foriegn  nations.  Foreign  dona- 
tions, with  which  we  are  concerned  here, 
now  exceed  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars. 

During  the  10  years  the  program  has 
been  in  operation,  we  have  come  more 
and  more  to  recognize  it  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  foreign  policy,  rather  than 
the  original  concept  of  being  an  outlet 
for  stocks  of  surplus  commodities.  In 
other  words,  the  emphasis  has  switched 
from  being  a  mere  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram to  being  a  basic  component  of  our 
entire  foreign  policy.  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  February  of  1959,  5  years 
after  its  inception,  had  already  recog- 
nized this  when  he  said : 

It  [using  food  for  peace]  is  more  than  sur- 
plus disposal,  more  than  an  attempt  to  foster 
ties  and  sympathies  for  America.  It  is  an 
effort  that  I  consider  In  full  keeping  with 
the  American  tradition — that  of  helping  peo- 
ple in  dire  need  who  with  us  are  devoted  to 
upholding  and  advancing  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. It  Is  an  undertaking  that  will  power- 
fully strengthen  our  persistent  and  patient 
efforts  to  build  an  enduring,  Just  peace. 

In  1963,  then  President  Kennedy  em- 
phasized this  point  even  more  strongly, 
when  he  said : 

We  make  a  grave  mistake  if  we  regard  food 
for  peace  as  merely  a  program  for  disposal 
of  surplus  commodities  instead  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  our  agricultural  capacity  to 
encourage  the  economic  development  of  new 
and  developing  nations.  Food  for  peace  is 
an  Increasingly  Important  tool  of  American 
foreign  policy. 


President  Johnson  in  his  farm  me.ssage 
this  year  said: 

The  food-for-peace  program  Is  good  Inter- 
national policy  and  It  is  sound  economic 
policy.  Food  is  a  powerful  weapon  for  peace. 
People  who  are  hungry  are  weak  allies  for 
freedom.  Men  with  empty  stomachs  do  not 
reason  together. 

We  broadened  the  food-for-peace  progr.im 
last  year  and  are  continuing  to  study  ways 
to  broaden  it  further.  Food  shipments  un- 
der this  program  help  to  expand  It  by  build- 
ing food  habits  which  increase  the  demand 
lor  U.S.  products  •   •   •. 

This  same  program  has  also  strengthened 
growing  economies,  contributed  to  rising 
standards  of  living,  promoted  International 
stability,  and  literally  saved  lives  in  many 
less  developed  countries.  Our  agricultural 
resources  are  thus  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
world 

To  make  this  food  aid  most  effective,  we 
plan  to  gear  our  food-for-peace  programs 
more  specifically  to  the  needs  of  recipient 
countries  and  their  economic  development 
programs.  We  may  need  more  flexibility  to 
assure  proper  nutritional  Dalance  in  these 
programs,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  child 
feeding. 

Recognition  of  this  has  been  noted  in 
other  recently  introduced  bills.  Senator 
Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Senator  Mon- 
DALE,  of  Minnesota,  along  with  Wiscon- 
sin's Congre.ssman  Kastenmeier,  have 
introduced  legislation  to  liberalize  the 
concept  of  the  teim  "surplus"  in  provid- 
ing food  commodities,  in  assisting  "needy 
persons  and  social  welfare  and  nonprofit 
school  lunch  programs  in  friendly  for- 
eign nations." 

Senator  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota, 
has  introduced  legislation  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  daii-y  products  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  normally  receiving  surplus 
commodities  when  there  are  insufficient 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  well-be- 
ing of  American  agriculture  recognizing 
this  problem  and  the  efforts  they  are 
making  toward  a  solution  through  this 
legislation  which  they  have  introduced. 

Experience  has  shown  that  food  for 
peace  serves  a  valuable  purpose  in  the 
total  assistance  effort  in  a  country.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  recognized  both  by  coun- 
tries receiving  assistance  and  by  AID 
missions  to  these  countries  as  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  their  programs.  Nearly 
100  million  people  in  over  100  nations 
benefit  directly  from  the  creative  use 
of  the  farm  production  here  in  America. 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  use 
domestically.  Millions  more  benefit  in- 
directly from  this  food  and  fiber.  When 
it  is  recognized  that  the  United  States 
spent,  in  1962,  nearly  $400  million  simply 
to  store  its  accumulated  farm  surpluses, 
It  is  far  better  that  these  be  put  to  use, 
to  feed  those  who  need  food  throughout 
the  world,  than  to  merely  pile  it  up  in 
warehouses. 

It  has  been  long  recognized  that  the 
ability  to  provide  an  adequate  food  supply 
for  a  nation  precedes  other  economic  and 
industrial  development.  This  was  true 
in  our  own  Nation  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury. While  we  normally  think  of  de- 
veloping the  food  production  through 
technological  assistance  and  advances 
among  the  friendly  nations,  the  point 
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cannot  be  overlooked  that  through  the 
use  of  our  food  commodities  to  these 
neople  we  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  release 
labor  normally  required  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  for  other  economic  activities. 
Our  food  programs  in  this  manner  are 
certainly  playing  a  role  in  the  industrial 
and    economic    development    of    these 

people.  ,    , 

Recognizing  the  value  of  the  program 
as  proved  by  its  10-year  history,  it  is 
lime  that  we  start  thinking  about  re- 
moving the  shackles  of  limiting  this 
program  only  to  those  items  which  must 
first  meet  a  rule  of  surplus.  As  a  part 
of  our  policy  in  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions, the  use  of  food  is  sound.  Let  us 
move  away  from  the  limitations  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  It  is  to  give  thought 
in  this  area  that  this  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced.   

UNDERMANNED  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE  FORCE  IS  AN 
OPEN  INVITATION  TO  CRIME  IN 
WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  during 
the  past  few  days  about  crime  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  President  Johnson  has 
suggested  an  increase  in  the  police  force 
as  one  possible  solution. 

I  should  like  today  to  review  the  criti- 
cal situation  in  which  we  have  placed 
our  Washington,  D.C,  Police  Department 
and  the  real  emergency  that  we  face  on 
our  city  streets  here  in  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  my  analysis 
may  help  show  how  completely  right  the 
President  is  in  his  plea  for  an  increase 
in  the  District  police  force. 

The  crime  rate  soars  and  we  refuse  to 
face  the  problem.  Our  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police  force  is  seriously  handi- 
capped because  it  is  understaffed  and 
poorly  financed.  I  hope  this  analysis  will 
help  show  that  our  District  police  are 
doing  a  monumental  job  under  most  dif- 
ficult conditions. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal protection  in  the  precincts?  We 
shall  readily  see  that  in  order  even  to 
start  on  the  colossal  job  ahead,  the  Dis- 
trict police  force  will  need  at  least  3,000 
more  men  and  possibly  even  more. 

The  problem  here  in  Washington  is 
that  too  frequently  a  great  number  of 
details  combine  on  a  single  day  and  re- 
duce the  number  of  men  available  for 
actual  police  patrol  to  a  point  which 
•literally  prohibits  effective  police  work. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  I  selected  a  ran- 
dom date:  October  5, 1964. 

A  number  of  details  during  that  day, 
including  a  parade,  reduced  the  number 
of  men  available  for  actual  polifce  work 
ior  each  of  the  2  night  shifts  through- 
out the  entire  District  of  Columbia  to 
150  men. 

On  this  day,  during  the  hours  from  4 
in  the  afternoon  until  8  in  the  morning, 
\\hen  the  hourly  crime  rate  is  at  its  max- 
imum, there  were  only  150  men  available 


for  the  protection  of  more  than  800.000 
citizens. 

In  terms  of  police  precincts,  this 
means  that  precinct  7.  which  is  George- 
town, with  a  population  of  35,000,  had 
only  7  men  available  for  patrol. 

Precinct  10,  which  contains  a  large 
part  of  the  inner  city  of  Washington, 
with  a  population  of  80,000,  had  only  14 
men  on  duty  throughout  the  night. 

Precinct  U,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Anacostia  River,  is  representative  of 
the  situation.  This  area  of  8  square 
miles  has  a  population  of  105,000.  On 
the  night  of  October  5,  there  were  only 
10  men  available  for  patrol. 

On  an  average  night,  precinct  11  would 
expect  at  least  two  housebreakings,  a 
robbery,  a  car  theft,  an  assault,  and 
four  or  five  miscellaneous  incidents  re- 
quiring investigation,  such  as  a  fight,  a  • 
missing  person  report,  an  ambulance 
emergency,  or  any  number  of  crises  oc- 
curring in  police  precincts  in  large  cit- 
ies throughout  the  coiuitry. 

In  addition  to  crimes  actually  reported 
for  Washington,  there  are  numerous 
traffic  accidents,  which  all  have  to  be 
investigated. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  because  of 
a  fantastic  shortage  of  manpower,  the 
handful  of  men  available  to  each  pre- 
cinct, no  matter  how  dedicated,  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient,  can  do  very  Uttle  more 
than  answer  complaints.  There  is  vir- 
tually no  time  available  for  crime  pre- 
vention or  intensive  investigation. 

Society  encourages  crime  and  prevents 
the  enforcement  of  law  with  its  apathy 
toward  this  manpower  shortage.  Pre- 
cinct 11  was  virtually  without  police  pro- 
tection on  the  night  of  October  5— a  date 
selected  purely  at  random — and  precinct 
11  is  typical  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  crime 
problem  in  Washington  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  crime  problem  through- 
out America,  but  we  in  Congress  have  a 
special  obligation  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem here,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District,  as  well  as  the  thou- 
sands of  our  constituents  who  visit  here 
every  .year. 

The  President  has  voiced  his  concem 
and  this  Congress  is  now  considering  va- 
rious programs  for  combating  lawless- 
ness. Prevention  of  crime  and  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  have  many  facets. 
Considerable  emphasis  of  current  pro- 
posals is  on  attacking  the  source  of  crime 
by  rehabilitating  the  potential  criminal 
and  providing  him  with  the  means  to 
become  a  successful,  productive  member 
of  society.  However,  confident  as  we  are 
of  the  eventual  success  of  these  long- 
range  programs,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
citizen's  frontline  of  defense,  the  Na- 
tion's police  departments. 

Thi-oughout  America  we  face  a  crisis 
and  nowhere  is  this  crisis  more  imminent 
than  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Robbery  and  automobile  theft — the  best 
barometers  of  crime  because  they  are 
always  reported— are  up  30  percent  and 
56  percent,  respectively,  in  the  last  year. 
While  the  crime  rate  soared  and  the 
population  in  1964  continued  its  climb  to 


800,000  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
District  police  force  remained  at  3,000 
men  and  actual  strength  declined  from 
2.901  to  2,888. 

Careful  analysis  of  these  manpower 
figures  further  reveal  that  losses  owing 
to  weekends,  annual  vacation,  sick  leave, 
special  details,  time  lost  in  court  and 
hearing  appearances,  and  administrative 
needs  substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
men  available  for  patfol  at  any  given 

time.  ^    , 

The  main  thi'ust  of  my  remarks  today 
is  to  show  that  while  we  have  2.888 
policemen  assigned  to  the  District,  when 
you  take  into  consideration  all  of  the 
facts  cited  above,  then  divide  the  re- 
mainder into  3  shifts  daily,  you  have 
practically  no  policemen  for  investigative 
or  preventive  police  work  at  the  precinct 

level. 

Our  present  shortage  of  policemen  is 
an  open  invitation  to  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

A  minimal  figui-e  of  only  449  men  out 
of  almost  2,888  on  the  District  force  are 
assigned  to  necessary  administrative 
posts.  This  leaves  2,439  policemen 
available  for  nonadminisirative  assign- 
ments. 

But,  of  these  remaining  2.439  men, 
fully  1,097  are  imavailable  for  patrol 
duty  on  any  given  day  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  5 -day  week  accounts  for  a  loss  of 
819  men  daily — as  their  respective  day 
off  comes  up. 

Annual  leave  accounts  for  a  loss  of  156 
men  daily. 

Sick  leave  averages  out  to  a  loss  of  111 
men  daily. 

Military  leave  and  other  reasons  ac- 
count for  a  loss  of  11  men  daily. 

Tliis  totals  an  average  of  1,097  men 
necessarily  absent  on  any  given  day. , 

An  additional  27  patrolmen  are  tied  up 
per  day  to  appear  in  court  and  hearings, 
and  fully  another  131  police  officers,  on 
the  average,  are  detailed  t-o  such  things 
as  Capitol  Police,  sports  events,  protec- 
tion for  the  President,  protection  of  Fed- 
eral buildings,  protection  for  foreign  dig- 
nitaries, flower  shows,  boat  shows,  pa- 
rades, festivals,  rallies — the  list  is  endless. 
Thus,  special  details,  court  and  hear- 
ings, and  sanctioned  absences  for  official 
reasons  further  reduce  poUce  manpower 
available  on  any  given  24-hour  period  to 
1,198  for  the  entire  District  of  Columbia. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  final  figure  of 
men  available  for  general  police  work. 
The  total  is  further  reduced  because  119 
are  assigned  to  traffic  di\'ision  and  41  are 
assigned  to  youth  aid  division  which 
processes  juvenile  offenders  and  coordi- 
nates the  activities  of  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  juvenile  court. 

This  leaves  1,030  men  available  for 
criminal  investigation  with  the  detective 
and  morals  division,  and  patrolwork  in 
the  precincts. 

This  number  is  then  divided  by  the 
number  of  shifts— 3  during  a  24 -hour 
period — to  obtain  the  number  of  men 
actively  engaged  in  crime  prevention 
and  detection,  as  well  as  citizen  protec- 
tion, at  any  one  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  average  and, 
mind  you.  this  is  often  greatly  reduced 
owing  to  the  need  for  policemen  at  spe- 
cial events,  we  have  an  average  of  only 
340  men  available  for  patrol  at  any  given 
time  in  a  city  of  800.000  people. 

During  the  day  shift,  the  figure  is  fur- 
ther reduced  by  the  number  of  policemen 
assigned  to  school  crossing  duty  where 
the  crossing  guai-d  fails  to  report  to  work 
or  where  there  is  no  crossing  guard  reg- 
ularly assigned.  A  policeman  assigned 
to  a  school  crossing  is  lost  to  his  com- 
mander for  virtually  the  entire  day  shift 
because  he  cannot  afford  to  get  started 
on  any  other  detail  in  between  his  school 
crossing  assignment. 

The  odds  in  Washington  against  an 
officer  encountering  a  robbeiy  or  any 
crime  of  violence  while  in  progress  are 
astronomical,  when  you  consider  how 
tragically  undermanned  the  average  po- 
lice precinct  is  during  any  period  of  the 
day  or  night  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Lest  you  think  this  situation  is  at- 
tributable to  the  inefficiency,  lack  of 
dedication,  or  simple  inertia  of  our  police 
force,  let  me  describe  a  not  untjiaical 
day  in  the  life  of  our  policemen  here  in 
Washington. 

Last  October  5 — the  random  day  I 
selected  for  this  study — President  Ma- 
capagal  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  honored  on  his  State  visit  by 
a  pai'ade  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
The  close  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  celebrated,  and  the  President's 
visit  was  a  striking  success.  However, 
this  victoiT  for  American  diplomacy  de- 
manded a  police  detail  of  200  men. 
These  men  controlled  the  crowds  and 
helped  protect  the  President  for  3 ',2 
hours  iia  the  afternoon:  then  some  of 
these  same  officers  had  to  report  back 
to  their  precincts  to  finish  work  that  had 
yet  to  be  done.  It  is  pertinent  to  note 
that  because  the  Police  Department  is 
not  authorized  to  pay  overtime,  these 
men  were  required  to  work  nearly  12 
hours  and  were  paid  only  for  8.  How 
in  the  world  can  we  expect  peak  efficiency 
and  also  to  attract  new  recruits  to  the 
police  force  under  these  conditions? 

I  believe  we  have  an  excellent  force  of 
policemen  in  the  District.  The  fact  that 
they  are  able  to  keep  crime  contained  as 
they  do  against  such  overwhelming  odds 
is  a  tribute  to  their  dedication  and  devo- 
tion to  public  duty,  but  they  need  help. 

The  deplorable  situation  of  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies  is  not 
due  to  anything  less  than  the  failure  of 
our  citizens  and  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  manpower,  equipment,  and  coopera- 
tion necessary  to  do  the  job.  The  police 
are  understaffed,  underpaid,  over- 
worked, and  often  held  in  contempt  and 
rebuked  by  the  very  citizens  who  de- 
mand the  most  protection. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  demands 
on  Chief  Layton  and  the  District  Police 
Department  are  particularly  great. 
They  have  all  the  problems  peculiar  to  a 
capital  city — tourists,  visiting  dignita- 
ries, and  special  events — as  well  as  the 
police  problems  of  a  great  urban  center. 
We  ask  the  District  police  to  do  a  first 
rate  job  in  two  areas,  and  deny  them  the 
financial  support  and  public  cooperation 


that  would  enable  them  to  accomplish 
their  task. 

The  increase  of  100  men  approved  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  a  be- 
ginning, but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
this  modest  start.  The  salaries  for  this 
increase  in  manpower  will  total  $600,000 
a  year,  and  expenses  for  recruiting  and 
training  will  raise  this  figure.  The  re- 
sult of  this  will  be  100  rookie  policemen. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  an  ad- 
ditional investment  of  $325,000  can  give 
us  an  additional  100  badly  needed  veter- 
an officers.  This  money  would  be  used 
to  replace  50  officers  now  involved  in 
school  crossing  work,  with  50  part-time 
employees.  These  part-time  crossing 
guards,  most  of  whom  are  women,  cost 
the  city  $1,200  apiece  per  year.  The  po- 
licemen they  replace  cost  $6,000  per 
year.  These  50  part-time  crossing 
guards  will  cost  $60,000  and  will  free  50 
police  officers  for  patrol  work  in  the  pre- 
cincts who  would  cost  at  least  $300,000  to 
hire  and  train. 

Fifty  additional  men  could  be  released 
immediately  for  patrol  duty  through  the 
hiring  of  50  civilian  and  clerical  staff 
employees  with  a  similar  saving.  Thus 
we  can  gain  100  experienced  police  vet- 
erans as  soon  as  we  are  ready  to  face  up 
to  our  responsibilities  and  appropriate 
the  minimal  sum  required. 

Another  program  which  deserves  our 
increased  support  is  the  police  cadet  pro- 
gram. This  allows  the  potential  police 
officer  to  begin  training  and  earning  a 
salary  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20, 
when  interest  is  at  a  maximimi,  and 
qualifications  as  a  full-fledged  officer  is 
not  possible  because  of  the  minimum  age 
requii-ement  of  21. 

Not  only  is  this  program  a  tremendous 
help  in  reciTiiting,  but  cadets  are  quali- 
fied to  replace  officers  in  certain  jobs  in 
the  station  houses  which  civilians  cannot 
perform.  The  present  program  should 
be  doubled  within  the  year  from  25  to  50 
cadets,  and  ought  eventually  to  be  in- 
creased to  150  positions. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  system  of 
nonpayment  for  overtime  is  obvious.  We 
cannot  expect  to  keep  qualified,  capable 
men  in  our  police  force  if  we  do  not 
recompense  them  equitably  for  all  we 
demand  of  them.  We  must  authorize 
payment  for  overtime  work;  to  do  less  is 
to  expect  less.  And  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal cannot  afford  to  maintain  inadequate 
protection  for  the  millions  who  come 
here  yearly  who  have  a  right  to  adequate 
police  protection  in  their  Nation's  Cap- 
ital let  alone  those  who  have  residences 
within  the  city  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  the  District 
with  superior  police  protection.  By  seiz- 
ing the  initiative  in  this  area,  we  can  set 
an  example  for  municipalities  through- 
out America  by  emphasizing  the  need  to 
aid  and  strengthen  our  police  forces  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  the  individual 
citizen  and  his  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  serious 
and  pursuit  of  the  solution  will  be  long 
and  difficult.  We  can  make  a  substan- 
tial beginning  by  appropriating  the  nec- 
essary funds.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  this  commitment  to  our  Capital 
City,    I  ui-ge  them  also  to  join  President 


Johnson  in  giving  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
first-class  police  force,  which  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  entire  Nation. 
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ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day we  were  privileged  to  celebrate  the 
17th  anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of  Israel 
as  an  independent  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  After  a  hiatus  of  nearly 
2,000  years,  the  age-old  dream  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  fulfilled  in  1948, 
and  it  is  heartening  to  report  that  the 
achievements  of  this  brave  people  since 
that  time  provide  an  instinctive  and 
moving  example  of  the  virtues  of  pa- 
triotism, hard  work,  and  free,  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  achievements  of  this  small  state 
in  the  short  span  of  17  years  approach 
the  miraculous.  I  should,  however,  like 
to  be  specific  in  one  area  where  the  ac- 
complishments of  Israel  have  been  par- 
ticularly notable.  This  Is  the  field  of 
education,  which  is  the  means  whereby 
this  new  state  has  welded  a  diverse  popu- 
lation of  many  national  origins  into  a 
united  whole. 

Despite  the  heavy  burden  which  un- 
limited immigration,  extensive  develop- 
ment programs,  and  essential  expendi- 
tures for  defense  have  placed  upon  the 
economy,  a  complete  educational  system 
from  free  and  compulsoi-y  elemcntarj' 
schools  to  universities  which  have  re- 
ceived world  recognition  has  been  cre- 
ated. 

PYom  a  total  school  enrollment  of 
about  130,000  in  the  school  year  1948-49, 
the  educational  system  now  h.indlcs  be- 
tween 650,000  and  700,000  students  per 
year.  Children  are  permitted  to  attend 
cither  religious  or  general  schools  at  the 
discretion  of  their  par^ts,  both  of  which 
are  firtanced  by  the  government  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14. 
One  of  the  marvelous  things  about  Israel 
Is  that  this  education  Is  equally  available 
to  the  Arab  minority,  among  which 
school  attendance  has  increa.scd  tre- 
mendously since  the  daj's  of  the  man- 
date. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
Israel's  progress  has  been  her  ability  to 
train  scholars,  scientists,  and  technicians 
and  professional  men  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. There  are,  as  a  result,  a  number  of 
first-class  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Israel,  some  of  them  dating  back  to 
the  first  days  of  the  development  of  the 
modern  Jewish  community.  The  Tech- 
nion,  for  example,  was  founded  in  1912, 
and  the  Hebrew  University  only  a  few 
months  after  the  liberation  of  Palestine 
from  Ottoman  rule. 

The  Technion.  the  Israel  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  Israel.  It  trains  the 
great  number  of  engineers,  technologists, 
architects,  and  applied  scientists  which 
the  country  needs  to  carry  forward  its 
extensive  programs  of  development.  In 
1948  it  had  only  678  students:  today  there 
are  more  than  2,500  students  in  the  un- 
dergraduate division  alone,  and  the  total 


for  all  degrees  and  in  all  departments  is 
over  8,700. 

The  Hebrew  University  has  experi- 
enced an  almost  similar  growth  rate;  in 
1948  it  had  only  1,000  students,  whereas 
today  the  number  is  over  9,000.  It  has 
just  moved  to  a  new  campus  at  Vivat 
Ram  after  many  years  in  temporary 
buildines,  and  has  also  opened  branches 
in  Rehovot,  Tel  Aviv,  and  a  new  medical 
school  at  Ein  Kerem  in  Jerusalem. 

For  those  interested  in  studying  in 
'greater  depth  the  history,  religion,  and 
culture  of  the  Jews  there  is  a  religious 
university,  Bar-Uan  University,  located 
near  Tel  Aviv,  which  although  founded 
only  a  few  years  ago  already  plays  host 
to  over  1,100  students. 

And,  there  are  numerous  other  educa- 
tional facilities,  a  short  list  of  which 
would  include  the  municipal  university 
of  Tel  Aviv,  the  many  teachers  training 
colleges,  adult  education  institutes, 
schools  for  trade  union  leaders,  and  in- 
stitutioivs  of  advanced  studies.  A  full 
listing  would  also  have  to  include  the 
yeshivot  or  talmudical  colleges,  where 
over  12,500  students  are  enrolled. 

Indeed,  this  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  education  has  helped  to  mold 
Jews  from  the  most  diverse  backgrounds 
imaginable  to  a  nation  with  the  highest 
literacy  rate  in  the  Middle  East,  the  most 
technically  skilled  population,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  most  socially   conscious. 
The  importance  of  Israeli  education  has 
received  such  recognition  from  students 
in  Africa  and  Asia  that  more  than  1,500 
from  these  areas  have  picked  Israel  as 
the    place    to    obtain    their    education. 
These   students,   and   the   aid  program 
which  Israel  has  been  able  to  moun.  be- 
cause  of   the   many   skills   her   people 
possess,  has  been  an  important  factor 
in    many     of     the     newly-independent 
states.    Many  of  the  African  countries 
look  to  independent  Israel  as  a  example, 
and  as  a  source  for  the  technical  skills 
which  so  many  of  them  desperately  need. 
In  addition,  Israel's  balance  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  state  capitalism  is 
especially  attractive  to  many  of  these 
same  countries,  for  the  experience  of  its 
people  in  establishing  an  economically 
progressive  state  with  phenomenal  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development  in 
the  short  space  of  less  than  two  decades 
is  especially  relevant  to  their  own  situa- 
tion.   It  also  provides  a  meaningful  il- 
lustration of  how  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing can  be  achieved  without  sacrificing 
important    human    values,    democratic 
government,  and  the  ideals  of  justice  and 
freedom  to  which  all  peoples  strive.    At 
the  same  time,  it  also  illustrates  that 
representative      democracy.      involving 
parties    of    every    conceivable    political 
shade  is  not  only  a  viable  but  also  effec- 
tive alternative  to  the  one-party  state 
when  it  comes  to  managing  a  new  coun- 
try. 

It  is  quite  obviously  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Israel  has  already  left  her 
mark  upon  the  world.  She  has  become 
an  important  ally  of  the  West  in  what 
has  become  known  as  the  "battle  for 
men's  minds"  in  the  many  new  countries 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  For  this,  we  are  most 
grateful,  for  evei-y  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ideals  for  which  w-e  stand  is 


an  important  factor  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

I  therefore  extend  my  most  heartfelt 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Israel 
on  their  17th  armiversary.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  achievements  of  these 
years  is  simply  an  indication  of  the  prog- 
ress yet  to  be  achieved,  and  a  preface  to 
an  even  finer  future. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Rumanian  In- 
dependence Day,  following  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
FeighanL 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST  RATES  RISE  AS  MONEY 
TIGHTENS— 83  DEMOCRATS  EX- 
PRESS CONCERN  OVER  THREAT 
TO  NATION'S  ECONOMIC  WELL- 
BEING 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
:^.Ir.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  announce  that  the  April 
13  meeting  of  the  Unofficial  Steering 
Committee  of  House  Democrats  To  Op- 
pose Any  Increase  in  Interest  Rates  on 
Long-Term  Government  Bonds  was  most 
encouraging.  The  sole  purpose  of  this 
committee  is  to  support  the  Democratic 
platfoi-m  pledge  for  reasonable  interest 
rates  and  to  prevent  any  tinkering  with 
the  414-percent  interest  rate  ceiling  on 
long-tei-m  Government  bonds  on  the 
statute  books  for  over  45  years. 

Interest  rates  are  vitally  important  in 
two  overall  aspects.  First,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  a  healthy,  growing  economy 
without  an  adequate  supply  of  credit  at 
a  reasonable  interest  cost.  Second,  since 
the  Government  must  pay  interest  on 
the  national  debt  out  of  money  contrib- 
uted by  the  taxpayers,  it  is  important 
that  interest  costs  to  the  Government 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  In  this  way 
more  public  funds  will  be  available  for 
production  and  social  projects  such  as 
housing,  roads,  small  business,  and  as- 
sistance in  eliminating  poverty. 

We  have  88  enthusiastic  Democrats  on 
our  committee  from  37  States  and  the 
number  grows  daily.  Our  attendance  at 
this  first  meeting  was  excellent.  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  elected  permanent 
chairman.  A  number  of  officers  will  be 
elected  veiy  shortly.  We  will  soon  visit 
with  representatives  of  the  White  House, 
including  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Mr.  Ackley. 

At  the  April  13  meeting  the  question 
arose  from  several  Members  on  why  it  is 


so  urgent  that  our  steering  committee 
organize  and  become  active  at  this  par- 
ticular time.    You  do  not  have  to  look 
far  or  hard  for  the  answer.    The  facts 
are    these— the    Federal    Reserve    first 
tightened  up  on  credit  last  August,  raised 
the  rediscount  rate  by  almost  15  percent 
last  November  and,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  Fed  is  engaged  in  another  turn  on 
the    monetai-y    screws.      These    drastic 
moves  can  have  only  a  severe  dampening 
effect  upon  our  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity, now  entering  its  fifth  year.    Indeed, 
our  steering  committee  has  grave  cause 
for  concern,  as  upward  pressm'es  on  in- 
terest rates  are  everywhere  to  see.    Bank 
reserves  are  at  their  lowest  in  5  years, 
bank  loans  to  businessmen  are  harder  to 
come  by  and  more' expensive,  interest 
rates  are  at  their  highest  in  30  years  and 
long-term      Government     bonds— bell- 
weathers  of  the  money  market— are  fluc- 
tuating below  par,  which  is  a  strong  sign 
■  that  money  is  growing  ever  tighter.    U 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  support  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  then  the  pressure  would 
be  off  interest  rates  and  bank  resei-ves 
at  the  same  time.     However,  they  are 
leading  us  steadily  toward  an  economic 

abyss.  ,  .. 

Following  are  a  number  of  news  items 
on  recent  moves  to  raise  interest  rates 
and  the  harmful  effects  that  will  result: 

"Janiiary  Orders  of  Machine  Tools  Trailed 
December,"   WaU    Street   Journal.   February 


26,  1965.  „    Mr    < 

"Firct  National  Citv  Bank  Urges  EccflVjmic 

Tightening;  Curbs  on  Credit  Supply  Growth," 

American  Banker.  March  16.  1965. 

"Housing  Is  a  Soft  Spot  in  the  Economy," 

New  York  Times,  March  21.  1965. 

■Hagemann  Sees  Second-Half  Increase  in 

Interest  Bates,"  American  Banker,  March  25, 

""Nation's  Banks  See  Continuing  Loan  Rise, 
But  at  Slower  Pace,"  American  Banker,  March 

25.  1965.  ,^  .  . 

"Troublesome  News  Complicates  Pricing  of 

Bond  Ofiferings,"  Daily  B'Dnd  Buyer,  March  29, 

"Nation's  Money  Supply  Rises  at  Reduced 
Rate  of  0.7  Percent  Annually,"  Daily  Bond 
Buver.  March  31.  1965. 

"Factory  Orders  Dip;  Shipments  Also  Pall 
Slighty  for  Month— Inventories  Up,"  New 
York  Times,  April  1.  1965. 

"Government  Market  Eases  in  Dull  Trad- 
ing   Session,"    Dally   Bond    Buyer,    AprU    2. 

1965. 

"One  Hundred  and  Nine  Million  Dollar 
Deficiency  Reported  for  Banks'  Average  Re- 
serves "    bailv    Bond    Buyer.    April    2.    1965. 

"Potential  Credit  in  Week  Declined  to  a 
5-year  Low,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  2, 
1965.  „     _, 

"Squeeze  Hits  Banks  as  Fed  Curbs  Cred- 
it," Journal  of  Commerce.  April  9.  1965. 

"Business  Inventories  Climbed  S330  Mil- 
lion in  February.  Slimmest  Rise  Since  Au- 
gust," Wall  Street  Journal.  April  9.  1965. 

"Lendable  Cash  of  Banks  Fell  Again  in 
Week;  Possible  Further  Credit  Tightening 
Hinted."  Wall  Street  Journal.  April  9.  1965. 

"Credit  Curbs  Seen  by  Some  Bankers." 
New  Tork  Times,  April  9.  1965. 

"Reserve  Deficiency  Largest  Since  1960; 
Sixth  Week  of  Deficit."  D.aily  Bond  Buy 
er.  April  9,  1965. 

"Federal  Reserve  Action  Tightens  Money 
Policy."  Washington  Star.  April  11.  1965. 

"Chicago  Bank  Sees  Drop  in  Business  Loans 
'  From  Big  First  Quarter  Volume,"  Daily  Bond 
Buver.  April  13,  1965. 

"Week's  Credit  Supply  Held  at  5-Year  Low. 
Indicating  Federal  Reserve  Kept  Tight 
Rein,"  Wall  Street  Journal.  April  16,  1965. 
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"Broker's  Loan  Rate  Raised  to  4%  Percent 
by  Four  Big  Banks;  was  4'/2  Percent  Since 
I960,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  16.  1965. 

•'Higher  Cliarge  for  Loans  to  Stockbrok- 
ers Is  Announced  by  Two  More  Major  Banks; 
Higher  Prime  Rate  Wanted,"  Wall  Street 
Journal.  April  20.  1965. 

"Trea.sury  Bills  Rate  Rise:  6-Month  Is- 
s\ie  Over  4  Percent,"  Daily  Bond  Buyer,  April 
20.  1965. 

"Federal  Reserve  Continues  to  Curb  Cred- 
it by  Constricting  Supplies  of  Lendable 
Cash."   Wall   Street   Journal,  April   23.   1965. 

"Growth  In  Installment  Loans  Declining 
Since  February.  Washington  Analyst  Says: 
Retailers  Complain  General  Credit  Clamp- 
down  Misht  Deflate  Their  Sales,"  Wall  Street 
Journal.  April  29,  1965. 

"Fed  Restricts  Funds  of  Banks;  for  Ninth 
Week  in  Row  Fed  Kept  Banks  in  $130  Mil- 
lion Deficit  Position  in  Funds  for  New  Loans 
and  Investments."  Journal  of  Commerce, 
AprU  30,  1965. 

The    89th    Ccnchess    Unofficiai.    STErriNG 

COMMnTEE  OF  HOUSE  DEMOCRATS  To  OrPOSE 

ANT  Increase  in  Interest  Rates  on  I.ong- 

Tekm  Government  Bonds,  as  of  May  6, 

1965 

Alaska:   Mr.  Rtveks;   Arizona:   Mr.  Udall; 
Arkansas:     Mr.     Trimble;     California:     Mr. 
Brown,    Mr.    Burton,    Mr.    Cameron,    Mr. 
CoHELAN,     Mr.     CORMAN,     Mr.     Dt.\l,     Mr. 
EDWARDS,    Mr.    Hanna,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr. 
HoLiFiELD.     Mr.     McFall.     Mr.     Moss,     Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson:  Colorado: 
Mr.    McVicker;    Delaware:    Mr.    McDowell; 
Florida:    Mr.  Pepper;    Georgia:    Mr.  M.xckay, 
Mr.    Stephens.    Mr.    Weltner;    H:\wail:    Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mrs.  Mink;   Idaho:  Mr.  Whtte; 
Illinois:     Mr.    Annunzio.    Mr.    O'Hara.    Mr. 
Ronan;    Indiana:    Mr.    Madden;    Iowa:    Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Schmidhauser;  Kentucky:  Mr. 
Petikins:    Louisiana:    Mr.    Morrison;    Mary- 
land:     Mr.     Pbiedel;      Massachusetts:      Mr. 
O'Neill;    Michigan:    Mr.   Dices.   Mrs.   Grif- 
fiths;   Minnesota:    Mr.   Karth.   Mr.   Olson; 
Missouri:  Mrs.  Sullivan;  Nebraska:  Mr.  Cal- 
lan;  Montana:  Mr.  Olsen;  New  Jersey:  Mr. 
Daniels,     Mr.    Helstoski.     Mr.    Krebs,    Mr. 
McGrath.    Mr.    Minish,    Mr.    Rodino,     Mr. 
Thosipson;    New   York:    Mr.   Bingham.   Mr. 
MULTER,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Resnick,    Mr. 
Ryan;    North    Dakota:    Mr.    Redlin;    Ohio: 
Mr.     Ashley.     Mr.     Gillican,     Mr.     Vanik: 
Oklahoma:  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Steed;  Oregon: 
Mrs.  Green,  Mr.  Ullman;  Pennsylvania:  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Craley.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.    Holland,    Mr.    Nix.    Mr.    Rhodes.    Mr. 
Rooney;    Rhode    Island.    Mr.    St    Germain; 
South    Carolina:     Mr.    Dorn.    Mr.    Gfttys; 
Tennessee:  Mr.  Evins;  Texas:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr    P.^tman,  Mr.  Wright;  Washington:   Mr. 
Hicks.  Mr.  Meeds;   West  Virginia:   Mr.  Kee; 
Wisconsin:   Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Race.  Mr. 
Revss;  Wyoming:  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Eighty-eight    Members    from   thirty-seven 
States. 


TAXPAYERS  IN  NEARBY  PRINCE 
GEORGES  COUNTY,  MD..  PAY  $1 
MILLION  TRIBUTE  TO  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  BOARD  fflGH-INTEREST 
POLICIES  BACKED  BY  WALL 
STREET  BANKERS 


Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  faced  the  fact  that  all 


across  our  land  money  is  getting  tighter 
and  interest  rates  are  rising.  This  is 
not  good  news  for  businessmen,  consum- 
ers, and.  most  of  all,  for  communities 
which  must  borrow  millions  at  a  clip  to 
finance  such  expensive,  but  absolutely 
necessary,  civil  improvements  such  as 
schools,  highways  and  streets,  sewers 
and  other  projects.  We  are  all  depend- 
ent upon  the  money  market,  and  partic- 
ularly the  commercial  banks,  for  our 
financing  needs  whether  we  want  to  buy 
a  home,  automobile,  boat,  and,  most  of 
all.  new  public  improvements. 

I  have  said  before  that  tighter  money 
and  high-interest  rates  are  a  recipe  for 
recession,  and  vei-y  few  will  disagree  with 
me.     The  cause  of  this  latest  flirtation 
with  economic  disaster  is  the  Federal 
Reserves  irrational  addiction  to  ever- 
higher  interest  rates,  whicli  in  recent 
weeks  has   resulted  in   tighter  money, 
higher  borrowing  costs,  and  an  uncer- 
tain bond  market.    The  recent  vmpleas- 
ant  and  ominous  experience  of  nearby 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md.,  just  across 
the  District  line  from  where  we  sit,  as  re- 
ported in  the  March  3  Washington  Post, 
is  a  good  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about.    The  bond  counselor  for  Prince 
Georges  County  said  that  the  county  was 
caught  by  "an  unfortunate  change  in  re- 
cent weeks."    What  he  is  talking  about, 
of  course,  is  the  Federal  Reserve  open 
market    operations   to    tighten    up   our 
money  supply.  As  a  result.  Prince  Georg- 
es County  residents  will  have  to  pay  an 
extra  million  dollars  in  interest  costs 
just  on  this  one  bond  offering  over  and 
above  the  previous  rate  mentioned  in  the 
nrticlc 

New  fill  this  talk  about  ti?;ht  money 
and  interest  rates  is  not  just  idle  chatter 
on  my  part;  far  from  it,  because  just 
within  a  matter  of  weeks  after  experienc- 
ing the  interest  rate  debacle  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Comm-ssioners,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
April  28,  are  raising  the  property  assess- 
ment 11  cents,  a  hefty  increase  in  the  cit- 
izens' tax  burden.  So,  when  interest 
rates  go  up.  there  is  always  a  predictable 
burden  on  the  average  citizen  in  his  an- 
nual tax  bill.  This  will  always  result. 
The  Prince  Georges  example  may  very 
well  be  multiplied  10,000-fold  in  every 
congressional  district  in  all  50  States  be- 
fore the  Fed's  latest  tight  money  cam- 
paign runs  its  course  and  triggers 
recession,  a  rise  in  unemployment  and 
poverty,  and  requires  more  Government 
programs. 

The  newspaper  articles  follow : 
(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post,  Mar.  3. 
1965] 
Interest  Rate  Rises  jn  County's  Bonds 
Prince  Georges  County  fold  $18.3  million 
worth  of  school  and  road   bonds   yesterday 
at  an  Interest  rate  of  3.234  percent,  a  higher 
rate  than  on  Its  last  two  yearly  sales. 

The  Interest  rate,  averaged  over  the  25- 
year  life  of  the  bonds,  was  also  markedly 
higher  than  the  3. 06  percent  rate  obtained 
by  Montgomery  County  on  $10  million  In 
bonds  January   12. 

The  low  bid  was  made  by  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  &  Associates,  one  of  six  bidders. 

This  year's  Interest  rate  Is  slightly  higher 
than  last  year's  3.136.  The  county  obtained 
Its  lowest  rate,  3.019  percent,  2  years  ago. 

Bond  Counselor  Edward  O.  Clarke  of  the 
Baltimore  firm  of  Smith,  Somervllle  &  Case. 


said  Prince  Georges  was  caught  by  "an  un- 
fortunate change  in  recent  weeks." 

"From  what  our  bond  counsel  has  told  us," 
Acting  Commission  Chairman  M.  Bayne 
Brooke  said,  "the  bond  market  has  been  off 
during  the  past  month  and  compared  with 
other  comparable  sales  we  did  very  well 
Indeed." 

Moody's  Investors  .Service  Bond  Survey, 
which  reports  nationally  on  municipal  bond 
Bales,  reported  last  month  that  after  yester- 
day's sale,  the  per  capita  debt  In  Prince 
Georges  would  be  $299  and  the  total  Indebt- 
edne.<^s  would  be  11.4  percent  of  the  total 
assessed  valuation. 
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"These  ratios,  while  not  low,  are  amply 
protected  by  the  rising  tax  base,"  Moody's 
said.  I 


[From   the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News, 

Apr.  28,  1905] 
Up  11  Cents  Per  $100:  Prince  Georges  Hikes 
Tax  R.\te 
Prince  Georges  property  taxes  will  go  up  li 
cents — to  $2.79  per  $100  acscssment^ln  June 
to  finance  the  $95.4  million  budget  adopted 
yesterday  by  the  county  commissioners. 

Original  spending  requests  from  depart- 
ment heads  would  have  hiked  taxes  nearly  40 
cents,  but  the  commissioners  trimmed  away 
$1.8  million  and  found  nearly  $1.5  million  in 
new  revenue  and  savings.  Last  year's  budget 
was  $81  million. 

The  continuing  boom  in  the  county,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  arens  In  the  Nation,  hiked 
pronerty  values  from  $1,316  to  $1,551  billion 
last  year,  adding  more  than  $3  billion  in  tax 
receipts. 

In  their  6-week  study  of  the  budget,  the 
commissioners  cut  $1.1  million  from  school 
requests;  $250,000  from  police  spending  (de- 
spite adding  the  46  ofTicers);  $150,000  from 
roads;  and  $80,000  from  the  county  hospital 
subsidy. 

Actions  by  this  year's  legislature  will  give 
the  treasury  an  extra  $1  million  from  a  prop- 
erty sales  levy  Increase,  and  $390,000  in  addi- 
tional State  education  aid.  A  new  Insurance 
program  wUl  save  $36,000  on  premium  pay- 
ments. 

Takoma  Park  will  pay  a  $2.77  property  rate, 
reflecting  a  2-cent  allowance  for  the  citys 
own  library  system. 


ROLLCALL  NO.  99 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Inr'iana  tMr.  BrademasI  may  extend  ms 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Si-ealter,  I  was 
unavoidably  ab.sent  for  rolloall  No.  99. 
the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act.  I 
wason  my  way  back  to  Washington  from 
New  York  City  where  this  niovni;!?  I  was 
chcirin?  hearings  of  the  Gcnerrl  Edu- 
cation 'Subcommittee  of  thn  Commlt.ee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  H.  R  717 1 
and  related  bills  to  extend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Control  Act  oi 
1961. 

Had  I  been  present  for  rollcall  No.  sa. 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  FILVER  AND 
COINAGE 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada   [Mr.  Baring]    may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  recent 
months  about  the  problem  of  silver  and 
the  coinage.  Much  has  been  said  in 
this  body,  and  much  has  been  said  in  the 
Nation's  press. 

For  many  months  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  been  conducting  a  study, 
and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  by  all  concerned 
that  the  Department's  recommendations 
uill  be  sent  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  how  our  silver  stocks  are  dwin- 
dling, and  the  Treasury  has  been  warned 
tliat  if  a  change  is  not  made  soon  in  the 
silver  content  of  our  coins,  we  will  run 
out  of  silver  in  a  few  years.  Some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  all 
silver  be  removed  from  our  coins  so  that 
Treasury  stocks  and  new  production 
would  be  available  for  industrial  uses. 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  silver  is  too  precious  a  metal 
to  be  used  in  our  Nation's  coins.  Yet 
these  same  people  do  not  find  silver  too 
precious  to  be  used  in  knives  and  forks, 
although  such  use  can  hardly  be  called 
a  critical  national  defense  need. 

When  listening  to  these  arguments,  I 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  ask  them- 
selves the  question,  "What  is  the  most 
important  use  of  silver?"  Certainly  we 
need  silver  in  the  manufacture  of  pho- 
tographic materials,  in  solders  and  braz- 
ing alloys  and  in  electrical  and  electronic 
products.  In  1963  space  and  defense  ap- 
plications consumed  at  least  8.5  million 
ounces.  The  use  of  silver  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  sterUng  and  plated  ware  is  an  im- 
portant application,  although  no  one 
would  seriously  regard  it  as  the  most 
important  use  of  this  precious  metal. 

I  firmly  believe — and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  belief  is  shared  by  millions  of 
Americans — that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant uses  of  our  silver,  if  not  the  most 
important,  is  its  use  in  our  coins.    The 
fact  that  the   American  citizen   knows 
that  his  dime,  his  quarter  and  his  half 
dollar  contain  silver  gives  him  confidence 
in  these  coins  and  confidence  in  our  en- 
tire monetary  system.    Some  jeer  at  this, 
pointing  out  that  there  is  as  much  con- 
fidence in  a  $10  bill  as  there  is  in  a  dime, 
which  by  virtue  of  its  silver  content  has 
intrinsic  value.     Some  say  there  is  no 
logic  to  this  belief:  some  call  it  emo- 
tionalism or  old  fashioned.    Perhaps,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  American  citizen  to- 
ward his  money  is  of  vital  importance 
in  today's  economic  world  as  it  has  been 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  West  have  expressed  this  view 
far  better  than  I.  and  what  has  been 
the  answer?    Some  have  said  that  the 
feeling   for   sound   money,   the  love  of 
silver  money,  is  a  vestige  of  the  past  and 
is  only  reflected  by  the  people  in  the 
West  where  much  of  our  silver  is  mined 
today.    There  is  no  doubt  that  we  in  the 
West  have  been  more  outspoken  on  this 
subject,  but  I  do  not  believe  our  citizens 


in  other  parts  of  the  country  would  sup- 
port the  complete  removal  of  silver  from 
our  coins.  I  have  had  collected  for  me 
some  editorials  from  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  some  of  our  non-Western  States, 
which  substantiate  this  view.  Some  of 
these  papers  are  large  and  some  are 
small. 

Here  is  a  quote  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Ledger  of  March  4, 
1965: 

Tlie  Ledger  suggests  that  U.S.  mints  be 
operated  to  serve  the  public  at  large,  and  not 
cater  to  the  special  interests  of  a  relatively 
few  persons.  We  submit  that  these  two  re- 
forms alone — elimination  of  the  mint  mark 
and  of  the  date  from  the  design  of  coins- 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  coin 
shortage.  Perhaps  enough,  even,  to  permit 
the  continued  use  of  unadulterated  silver. 
We  believe  that  a  sudden  change  to  some 
base  metal  or  plastic  in  our  dimes,  quarters, 
and  half-dollars  would  have  a  bad  psycholog- 
ical effect  on  the  public  respect  for  all  U.S. 
curre.icy. 


An  editorial  from  the  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Times  of  March  28,  1965: 

With  the  continuing  devaluation  of  the 
American  dollar  through  inflation,  and  the 
ever-upward  spiral  of  wages  and  prices,  it 
is  a  questionable  action  to  remove  silver 
from  our  coins. 

Here  is  a  quote  from  the  Greenfield, 
Ind.,  Reporter  of  January  30,  1935: 

The  feel,  the  sound,  the  sense  of  value  and 
security  in  our  present  coinage  are  important 
roots  of  oiu-  American  stability.  Real  silver 
money  will  help  us  retain  our  self-respect 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Advocate 
of  February  4. 1965: 

The  public  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  some  coins,  nickels  and  pennies,  be- 
ing made  of  different  kinds  of  metals. 

Coins  of  a  different  metal  would  buy  as 
much  or  as  little  as  they  now  buy.  But  the 
appearance  of  the  coins,  and  ultimately  the 
psychologv  of  their  users,  still  must  be  con- 
sidered. "These  considerations  favor  an  even- 
tual reduction  of  the  amount  of  silver  in 
small  coins  rather  than  elimination  of  Its 
use. 


Here  is  what  the  Niles,  Mich.,  Star  said 
on  March  22,  1965: 

If  the  coinage  Is  to  be  stripped  of  its  silver, 
then  Washington  may  be  assaulting  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  to  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  the  progress  of  this  economic  system. 

One  of  the  most  significant  editorials 
that  has  crossed  my  desk  is  from  the 
April  5.  1965,  Watertown  Times,  of  Wa- 
tertown,  N.Y.  It  is  entitled,  "Keep  Silver 
in  Coins,"  and  I  would  like  to  present  it 
to  you  in  its  entirety : 

Disttu-bing  the  present  composition  of  sil- 
ver coins,  which  has  existed  since  1792.  is 
considered  dangerous,  despite  a  necessity  to 
relieve  the  shortage,  one  which  becomes  more 
serious  year  after  year.  So  far  no  corrective 
measures  have  been  undertaken.  Sugges- 
tions have  been  made  that  the  composition 
of  the  coins  be  drastipally  changed  so  that 
there  will  be  less  silver  used. 

Simon  D.  Strauss,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  had  some 
interesting  remarks  to  make  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Ana- 
lysts. He  is  emphatically  opposed  to  aban- 
donment of  silver  coins  in  favor  of  some 
other  metal  that  is  less  scarce. 

Mr.  Strauss  warns:  "The  lesson  of  history 
is  that  when  currency  of  intrinsic  value  dis- 
appears completely  from  the  monetary  sys- 


tem, in  due  course  the  cmrency  of  that  na- 
tion loses  substantially  all  of  its  value.  This 
was  true  as  far  back  as  the  ancient  Greek 
city-states  and  the  Roman  Empire;  It  was 
true  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy  as  recently 
as  World  War  n." 

Mr.  Strauss  {jointed  out  that  the  United 
States  has  inherited  a  coinage  that  has  sur- 
vived unchanged  since  1792,  adding:  "In 
that  year  when  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  the  minting  of  coins  containing 
90  percent  silver  and  10  percent  copper, 
he  hit  upon  a  composition  that  has  met  all 
the  tests  of  a  satisfactcry  coinage.  Silver 
coins  are  attractive,  durable,  hard  to  coun- 
terfeit, and  meet  the  psychological  need  cf 
the  public  for  a  coinage  of  real  value  that 
carries  the  ring  of  authenticity." 

The  Government  needs  to  find  other  means 
to  relieve  the  silver  shortage  than  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  entirely  the  amount  used 
in  the  composition  of  the  silver  coins.  There 
is  little  question  that  once  the  pubUc  is  told 
of  plans  to  distribute  new  coins  without 
silver,  hoarding  of  the  silver  coins  will  move 
at  a  much  faste-  pace  and  eventually  none 
will  be  found  in  circulation. 

Disturbing  the  present  composition  of  the 
silver  coins  is  dangerous,  and  any  idea  of 
making  a  drastic  change  should  be  aban- 
doned. Other  avenues  must  exist  to  find 
a  way  out  to  relieve  the  shortage.  Eventu- 
ally, "the  Government  will  unearth  a  plan 
but  in  the  meantime  it  must  realize  that  the 
ri£k  Is  too  great  to  tamper  seriously  with 
the  present  composition  of  our  silver  coins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
move silver  entirely  from  our  coinage. 
Certainly  the  silver  content  must  be  re- 
duced, but  it  is  tital  that  some  silver  be 
retained  in  our  coinage..  By  reducing  the 
silver  content  to  one -third,  the  Treas- 
urvs  silver  reserve  for  coins  would  be 
approximately  tripled.  There  are  some 
1.9  billion  ounces  of  silver  currently  out- 
standing in  coins.  Many  of  these  coins 
will  be  recovered  over  the  years  ahead. 
and  this  silver  can  be  used  for  new  low- 
er content  coins.  The  producers  of  sil- 
ver have  armounced  new  production  in- 
creases within  the  next  4  years  which 
would  increase  free  world  silver  produc- 
tion by  18  percent. 

This  new  production  along  with  pres- 
ent Treasury  reserves  and  silver  ob- 
tained from  melting  present  coins  will 
provide  a  long-term  supply  of  silver  for 
our  Nation's  coin  needs  as  well  as  the 
needs  for  industry  and  the  arts. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  DE\^ELOPMENT  OP 
WATER  SYSTEMS  IN  RLTIAL  AREAS 

Mr  LO\^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  B.-wdstra]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would  estab- 
Ush.  under  the  Fanners  Home  Adminis- 
tration, a  program  for  Federal  grants  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  water  systems 
in  rural  areas. 

An  adequate  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  rural  America.  A  small 
community  in  a  rural  area  may  possess 
good  sites  for  industrial  development. 
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good  transportation,  good  communica- 
tions, and  good  government. 

However,  if  it  lacks  an  adequate  and 
dependable  water  supply,  the  community 
cannot  hope  to  keep  up  with  the  economic 
growth  taking  place  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  play  an  im- 
portant and  constructive  role  in  promot- 
ing rural  development.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  for  example, 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
bring  the  power  resources  of  an  indus- 
trialized society  to  rural  areas. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  sure 

'^hat  small  towns  and  farming  areas  have 

the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  their 

water  resources  and  to  share  in  America's 

economic  growth. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended  in  1962  by  Public  Law 
87-703  and  Public  Law  87-798. 

The  bill,  first  of  all,  provides  for  the 
authorization  of  Federal  grants  totaling 
up  to  $25  million  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
help  finance  projects  in  rural  areas  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or 
distribution  of  water. 

These  grants  would  be  available  to 
public  or  quasi-public  agencies  and  non- 
profit corporations  for  development  of 
water  systems  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
community  of  less  than  5.000  population. 

Secondly,  the  bill  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  of  up  to  S5  million  in  any  fis- 
cal year  for  comprehensive  planning  in 
the  development  of  rural  water  systems. 

A  similar  bill,  S.  1766.  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  has  gained 
strong  support  there.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  fellow  Members  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  recognize  the  need  for 
this  legislation. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  10  President  Johnson  proclaimed 
May  1965  as  senior  citizens  month.  In 
his  proclamation,  the  President  stated: 

It  is  a  time  dedicated  to  community  action 
on  behalf  of  older  Americans.  Their  hopes 
and  their  problems  are  shared  by  us  all.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  help  them  solve  them. 

Our  older  Americans  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  our  country;  yet.  many 
of  us  tend  to  forget  or  ignore  their  prob- 
lems and  their  aspirations. 

One  organization  that  never  forgets 
our  older  Americans  and  that  is  contin- 
ually striving  to  assist  them  is  the  West- 
chester County  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, headed  by  Mr.  Paul  Leith.  This 
group,  particularly,  has  made  significant 
efforts  to  promote  senior  citizens  month 
and  I  should  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  present  some  of  the  material  it  has 
distributed  in  preparation  for  this  event. 


The  first  item  is  a  statement  adopted 
by  the  council  last  Febi-uary  on  senior 
citizens  month: 

Senior  Citizens  Month,  May   1963 
(A   statement  adopted  by   the  Westchester 

Council  of  Senior  Citizens  at  White  Plains 

on  Feb.  18.  1965) 

The  month  of  May  was  proclaimed  as 
senior  citizens  month  by  New  York  State 
Governors  since  1954,  and  for  several  years 
by  U.S.  Presidents.  In  his  proclamation  of 
March  26.  1964,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son stated: 

'I  urge  all  public  and  private  organizations 
and  all  citizens  to  have  the  theme  of  this 
special  month,  Opportunities  for  Older 
Americans,  become  a  living  reality.  Let  us 
repay  our  older  Americans  for  their  sus- 
tained creative  participation  in  our  national 
and  community  life  by  providing  them  with 
a  wide  range  of  meaningful  opportunities. 
Let  us  take  all  necessary  steps  *o  see  that 
they  have  a  real  chance  to  enjoy  health  and 
a  life  cf  etignlty.  Let  us  find  ways  to  employ 
the  skill  and  wisdom  that  so  many  of  our 
older  Americans  possess  and  long  to  share. 
Let  us  make  this  month  outstanding  in  our 
continuing  effort  to  keep  In  the  mainstream 
of  our  national  life  all  those  who  have  lived 
so    long    and    contributed    so    generously." 

President  Johnson  has  already  indicated 
the  theme  for  this  year:  "Community  action 
for  senior  citizens." 

Proclaiming  May  19G4  senior  citizens 
month  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  declared  on  March  24, 
1964: 

"We  observe  this  month,  in  recognition  of 
the  contributions  made  by  countless  citizens 
of  this  State,  fully  realizing  that  It  is  but 
a  small  token  for  those  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much.  The  task  before  us  requires  our 
dedication  every  day  of  the  year." 

These  noble  sentiments  indicate  the  need 
for  a  varied,  comprehensive  program  of  ac- 
tivlt  es  and  events  during  the  entire  month 
of  May.  Observance  of  senior  citizens 
month  should  not  be  limited  to  a  1  day 
celebration.  It  should  involve  all  appropri- 
ate Federal.  State,  county,  town  and  village 
boards  and  departments,  as  well  as  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations.  The  needs  of 
senior  citizens  should  be  discussed  in  town 
meetings  and  in  meetings  of  organizations; 
eg.,  medicare,  housing,  tax  relief,  low-cost 
drugs,  etc. 

Last  year.  Westchester  County  and  the 
Town  of  Cortlandt  celebrated  senior  citizens 
day.  In  most  of  the  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages, senior  citizens  month  went  by  un- 
noticed. Let  us  resolve  that  this  shall  not 
happen  this  year.  Let  the  public  authori- 
ties in  every  city,  town  and  village  proclaim 
May  1965.  as  Senior  Citizens  Month  and 
make  extensive   plans   for   Its   celebration. 

The  Westchester  Council  of  Senior  Cit- 
izens requests  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors to  bring  the  me.'^sage  of  senior  citizens 
month  to  the  people  of  the  county  through 
their  various  departments.  We  request  all 
senior  citizens  clubs  in  Westchester  County 
to  adopt  as  their  own  the  Senior  Citizens 
Charter  passed  by  the  1961  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  We  request  all  news- 
papers in  the  county  to  print  this  charter 
and  comment  editorially  on  It;  we  request 
churches,  and  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions to  print  the  charter  in  their  bulletins. 

The  Westchester  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
particularly  requests  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aging  In  the  city  of  Yonkers, 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Aging  in  New  Rochelle,  and  the  Senior  Cit- 
izens Advisory  Board  in  Mt.  Vernon  to  set 
an  example  to  the  other  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  the  county,  by  drawing  up  a 
comprehensive  program  of  activities  by  the 
entire  community  during  the  whole  month 
of  May.  We  hope  that  by  May  31.  there 
will   not   be  a  city,   town  or  village  in  the 


county  without  a  local  committee  on  aging, 
appointed  by  the  responsible  public  author- 
ity. We  hope,  too,  that  by  May  31,  there 
will  not  be  a  village  in  the  county  without 
a  senior  citizens  club. 

We  request  all  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions to  further  the  alms  of  Senior  Citizens 
Month.  Special  radio  programs  interviewing 
senior  citizens  and  public  officials  could  be 
arranged. 

We  request  school  authorities  to  arrange 
for  senior  citizens  club  members  to  speak 
before  school  classes  as  "living  pages  of 
American  history."  Senior  citizens  club 
members  could  be  Invited  to  school  enter- 
tainments. School  children  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  devise  special  projects  to 
honor  their  grandparents  and  other  senior 
citizens  during  the  month  of  May. 

We  request  all  adult  organizations  and 
clubs  to  honor  their  members  who  are  65 
years  and  over,  and  to  consider  what  they 
can  do  for  all  senior  citizens  in  their  com- 
munity. 

We  request  all  senior  citizens  clubs  to  re- 
examine what  their  club  and  Individual 
members  can  do  to  help  their  community. 
This  is  an  obligation  of  senior  cllizrns.  We 
request  all  senior  citizens  clubs  to  bring 
senior  citizens  month  to  the  attention  of 
their  community  authorities  and  organiza- 
tions, recommending  plans  to  their  city, 
town  and  village  boards.  Let  us  all  work  to- 
gether, so  that  our  celebration  of  May  1965 
as  senior  citizens  month  may  be  a  shining 
example  for  the  Nation  of  what  the  people  of 
Westchester  County  can  do. 

Paul  Leitii,  President. 

Crompond.  N.Y. 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  was  sent 
to  46  mayors  and  supervisors  in  West- 
chester County.  Accompanying  this  let- 
ter was  a  copy  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
Charter. 

Westchester   Cocncil  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

Crompond.  N.Y.,  March  3.  1965. 
Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  is  a  statement  on 
"Senior  Citizens  Month — May  1965"  adopted 
by  the  Westchester  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. It  calls  for  the  widest  participation  by 
local  government  and  private  agencies  and  of 
the  people  generally  In  observance  of  senior 
citizens  month,  annually  proclaimed  by 
President  Johnson  and  Governor  Rockefeller. 
We  hoped  that  your  city  (town  or  village) 
will  participate  fully  In  this  celebration. 
May  I  make  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  A  discussion  on  senior  citizens  month 
by  your  council  (or  board)  (a)  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  celebration,  on  the  situation 
of  the  elderly  In  your  area,  and  whether  Im- 
provements can  be  made  by  government  or 
private  action  to  make  the  lot  of  the  senior 
citizens  a  happier  one.  For  example,  health 
c^ire.  housing,  etc.;  (b)  on  whether  or  not  the 
existing  senior  citizens  clubs  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  need:  (i)  the  number  of  clubs: 
(11)  their  capacity;  (111)  the  nature  of  their 
programs;    (iv)    transportation    problem. 

2.  Selection  of  a  local  committee  on  aging 
as  proposed  by  the  1961  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  There  are  only  three  in 
all  of  Westchester  County. 

3.  A  proclamation  on  senior  citizens 
month. 

4.  A  "town  meeting"  to  honor  senior  citi- 
zens, a  certificate  of  award  to  "the  senior 
citizen  of  the  year",  etc.  A  reception  at  city 
(town,  village)  hall.  Awards  to  active  senior 
citizens  in  professional,  artistic  and  business 
circles. 

5.  The  schools,  in  particular,  should  be 
involved. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know 
what  action  you  plan  on  this? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Letth, 

President. 


May  10,  1965 
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Senior  Citizens  Charter 
(Adopted  by  the  1961  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging) 
bights 
Each  of  our  senior  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed,  is  entitled  to: 
1    The  right  to  be  useful. 
2.  The  right  to  obtain  employment  based 

on  merit. 

3  The  right  to  freedom  from  want  In  old 

4  The  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  com- 
rnunitys  recreational,  educational,  and  medi- 
cal resources. 

5.  The  right  to  obtain  decent  housing 
suited  to  needs  of  later  years. 

6  The  right  to  the  moral  and  financial 
support  of  one's  family  so  far  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  best  interest  of  the  family. 

7.  The  right  to  live  Independently,  as  one 

chooses. 

8   The  right  to  live  and  die  with  dignity. 

9.  The  right  of  access  to  all  knowledge  as 
available  on  how  to  improve  the  later  years 

of  Ule. 

obligations 
The  aging,  by  availing  themselves  of  edu- 
cational  opportunities,   should   endeavor    to 
assume  the  following  obligations  To  the  best 
of  their  ability: 

1.  The  obligation  of  each  citizen  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  become  and  resolve  to  re- 
main active,  alert,  capable,  sell-supporting, 
and  useful  so  long  as  health  and  circum- 
stances permit  and  to  plan  for  ultimate 
retirement. 

2.  The  obligation  to  learn  and  apply  sound 
principles  of  physical  and  mental  health. 

3.  The  obligation  to  seek  and  develop  po- 
tential avenues  of  service  In  the  years  after 
retirement. 

4.  The  obligation  to  make  available  the 
benefits  of  his  experience  and  knowledge. 

5.  The  obligation  to  endeavor  to  make 
himself  adaptable  to  the  changes  added  years 
will  bring. 

6.  The  obligation  to  attempt  to  maintain 
such  relationships  with  family,  neighbors, 
and  friends  as  will  make  him  a  respected  and 
valued  counselor  throughout  his  later  years. 

The  council  also  sent  special  letters  to 
the  47  school  superintendents  and  dis- 
trict principals  in  Westchester  County; 
to  the  47  senior  citizens  clubs  in  the 
county;  and,  to  the  29  newspaper  editors 
which  serve  the  county. 

I  am  privileged  to  present  some  of  this 
material  as  it  is  a  fine  example  of  com- 
munity service  in  action.  I  feel  all  Amer- 
icans should  know  of  the  splendid  work 
which  the  Westchester  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  has  done,  not  only  in  preparing 
for  Senior  Citizens  Month  itself,  but  for 
the  service  it  has  done  by  making  the 
community  aware  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. 


attention  of  the  people  of  America  that 
President  Johnson's  policy  in  Vietnam  is 
a  policy  to  bring  about  world  peace  and 
should  be  supported  by  all  peace-loving, 
freedom-loving  nations. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

In    QtJEST    OF    Neckjtiation 
It  Is  easy  enough  for  the  critics  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  talk,  in  the  abstract,  about 
negotiating  a  peaceful  settlement   in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  President,  however,  cannot  deal  in  ab- 
stracts. He  must  work  with  realities.  He 
cannot  simply  ignore  the  obstacles  to  peace. 
He  must  overcome  them. 

He  is  confronted  with  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult problems  of  how  to  get  meaningful  nego- 
tiations started  and  how  to  achieve  a  bona 
fide  peace  that  will  be  something  more  than 
merely  a  camouflaged  surrender  to  Commu- 
nist conquest. 

In  his  forthright  opening  statement  at 
Tuesday's  news  conference,  and  in  sub- 
sequent answers  to  questions,  President 
Johnson  came  to  grips  with  these  problems. 
With  timely  and  appropriate  reference  to 
the  appeasement  of  Hitler  at  Munich  in  1938, 
v.hich  prepared  the  battleground  for  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  Mr.  Johnron  applied  the  les- 
son to  Vietnam.  "To  yield  to  aggression,"  he 
said  "brings  only  greater  threats  and  brings 
even  more  destructive  war.  To  stand  firm 
Is  the  onlv  pu'rantee  of  a  lasting  peace." 

The  U.S.  strategy  In  Vietnam,  fundamen- 
tally, is  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement, 
within  the  framework  of  freedom,  by  con- 
vincing the  Communist  North  Vietnamese 
that  there  will  be  no  cheap  and  easy  victory— 
or.  in  fact,  any  victory  at  all— by  force  of 
arms. 

President  Johnson  continues  to  take  the 
initiative  in  opening  the  door  to  negotiation. 
'•I  say  again  that  I  will  talk  to  any  govern- 
ment, any  where,  any  time,  without  any  con- 
ditions, and  if  any  doubt  our  sincerity,  let 
them  test  us." 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine  how  the  door  could 
be  opened  any  wider. 

We  hope  the  chronic  critics  of  administra- 
tion policy  laid  down  their  signs  of  protest 
long  enough  to  hear  the  Presidents  words. 
It  would  be  a  refreshing  change  of  pace  if  so- 
called  proponents  of  peace  would  get  behind 
the  President  in  his  quest  for  a  peaceful 
solution. 

Cooperation  from  allies  would  be  helpful, 
too.  Charles  de  Gaulle's  latest  outburst  of 
caustic  comment,  denouncing  U.S.  efl^orts  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Commtinlst  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia,  is  a  viciotis  kind  of  sniping 
that  hurts  the  chances  for  peace. 

An  International  conference  may  be  taking 
shape  in  Cambodia— a  parley  that  could  lead 
to  negotiations  on  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  State 
Department  has  ser^-ed  public  notice  of  this 
country's  willingness  to  participate.  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  renewed  bid  for  negotiations 
is  well  timed  and  could  produce  affirmative 
response. 


of  the  club,  William  P.  Cochrane,  intro- 
duced Comdr.  Joseph  F.  Cloonan,  U.S. 
Na\T,  assistant  fleet  chaplain,  CIN- 
CATL  PL,  Norfolk.  Va.,  who  gave  a  most 
inspirational  talk  on  "The  Cold  War  and 
the  R'  Factors." 

Father  Cloonan.  a  native  of  Pittsford. 
N.Y.,  was  ordained  in  1944,  commissioned 
in  1948,  and  has  served  his  country  in 
Korea  with  the  1st  Marine  Air  Wing  and 
at  naval  bases  in  Alaska.  California. 
Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  ^ 
Father  Cl(X)nan's  remarks  are  construc- 
tive and  significant  and  I  herewith  enter 
his  speech: 

The  Cold  War  and  the  "R"  Factors 
The  other  day  the  young  wife  of  a  service- 
man phoned  me.  Her  husband  is  deployed 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  has  been  gone  for 
months  and  won't  be  home  lor  another  7 
weeks.  "Do  7  weeks  seem  like  a  long  time  to 
you?"  she  asked.  I  answered  by  telling  her 
of  the  little  boy  who  said:  "Poppa,  how  heavy 
is  a  ton  of  coal?"  The  father  answered:  'It 
depends  on  whether  you  are  shoveling  the 
coal  oi  merely  looking  at  it."  He  was  stress- 
ing the  factor  of  relativity.  This  is  our  first 
R  factor. 

There  is  much  talk  nowadays  of  the  cold 
war.  But  In  Vietnam,  otir  servicemen  don't 
think  of  it  as  cold.  They  are  too  close  to  its 
center  to  make  that  mistake.  Not  so  with 
us  on  its  edges.  Again  the  factor  of  rela- 
tivity. 

A  Marine  colonel  who  had  been  Involved 
in  much  bitter  fighting  in  Korea  was  ro- 
tated home.  He  flew  into  San  Francisco.  He 
said  it  was  another  world  having  no  apparent 
connection  with  Korea  where — as  we  know 
now — about  a  million  people  killed  each 
other  off.  He  noted  the  contrast  between 
the  grim  business  of  war  in  one  country  and 
the  false  facade  of  peace  in  the  other.  It 
takes  thought  and  thoughtfulness  for  one 
not  actively  engaged  in  it  to  be  conscious  of 
the  hot  part  of  the  cold  war.  Otherwise,  he 
lives  in  a  separate  world,  an  tmreal  world, 
his  isolated  little  world  of  peace.  The  Marine 
colonel  was  conscious  of  the  heat  of  the  cold 
war.  He  doubted  that  the  average  San  Fran- 
ciscan was.    Again  the  factor  of  relativity. 

An  epitaph  on  a  country  tombstone  de- 
scribes fairly  well  one  who  is  unconscious  cf 
the  world  in  which  he  lives : 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  S  POLICY  ON 
VIETNAM  IS  A  POLICY  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byp.neI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
great  Philadelphia  newspaper,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  of  April  29.  1965.  deals 
with  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  the  country  today  and  calls  to  the 


THE  COLD  WAR  AND  THE  "R" 
FACTORS 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Z.^blocki]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
mv  pleasure  to  attend  the  Capitol  Hill 
First  Friday  Club  breakfast  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church  Hall,  Second  and  C 
Streets  SE.,  on  May  7.    Tlie  president 


"Here  lie  the  bones  of  Maggie  Jones. 
For  her.  life  held  no  terrors. 
Aloof  she  lived. 
Aloof  she  died. 
No  hits,  no  runs,  no  errors." 

No  hits,  no  runs,   no  errors.     Of  cotirse. 
she  never  got  in  the  game:  she  was  never  in 
touch  with  the  struggling  world  around  her. 
Pass  over  from  the  realm  of  the  cold  war, 
if  vou  will,  to  a  more  spiritual  realm  where 
we"  run    the    risk    of    aping    Maggie    Jones. 
(Actually,  thev  are  the  same  but  seen  in  a 
different  context.    Again  the  factor  of  rela- 
tivity.)     Our   times   bear   the   label   of   the 
cold   war.     The   newspapers   never   refer  to 
these   davs   as   the   era   of   the   redemption. 
This  is  our  second  R  factor.    But  we  Chris- 
tians know  that  we  are  living  not  only  in 
the  year  of  ovir  Lord  1965  but  we  are  living 
in  the  age  of  the  redemption.    And  because 
we   are  conscious  of  this  world  of   the  re- 
demption   we    are    not    scandalized    by    the 
struggle   between    good   and   evil,   by   coun- 
tries divided  against  themselves,  by  the  furi- 
ous wars  waeed  in  our  souls.    For  Christ  our 
Lord  forewarned  us  that  the  world— whose 
prince  is  Satan— would  oppose  the  world  of 
the  redemption.     And  we  have  His  promise 
th!it  although  evil  may  have  its  hour — and 
a  relatively  long,  long  hour  it  may  seem- 
good  will  finally  have  its  day. 
Will  God  bring  this  alxjut? 
Yes.  but  not  without  ova  cooperation. 
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Augustine  said  that  individuals  may  be 
forgiven  for  their  crimes.  Nations  cannot. 
The  whole  culture  pays  for  its  crimes.  It 
may  take  generations  before  the  day  of  reck- 
oning comes  but  that  day  is  inescapable. 
History  verifies  this.  Culture  after  culture, 
civilization  after  civilization  rose,  flourished 
and  fell.  Except  for  the  relatively  few  in- 
stances where  they  were  destroyed  by  ene- 
mies from  without,  they  were  toppled  by 
their  own  weight  of  evil.  Lets  stmunarize 
the  four  great  stages  through  which  a 
civilization  goes  (nothing  political  is  in- 
tended here;  these  are  simply  sociological 
changes  which  occurred  in  most  civiliza- 
tions) : 

1.  The  first  is  a  pioneer  stage,  marked  by 
an  unconscious  obedience  of  the  natural 
law.  Men  eat  only  if  they  work  to  provide 
food.  The  hardy  survive,  the  weak  die  off. 
A  rifle  in  one  hand,  a  hoe  in  the  other  marks 
their  living. 

2.  In  this  stage  more  and  more  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  are  provided.  There  are 
fewer  obvious  dangers  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

3.  In  the  third  stage,  most  of  the  citizenry 
are  guaranteed  the  necessities  of  life.  Many 
enjoy  luxuries.  Parasites  grow  rapidly  in 
this  stage.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  waste 
while  better  men  work. 

4.  The  final  stage  of  a  civilization  comes 
when  lu.wiries  are  confused  with  necessi- 
ties. The  people  become  soft,  comfort-lov- 
ing, complacent,  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false 
security.  Julius  Caesar  used  an  expressive 
phrase  to  describe  a  people  in  this  fourth 
stage.  He  wrote  that  it  was  possible  for 
him  easily  to  take  over  one  Germanic  tribe 
without  a  battle  because  they  had  made 
their  souls  effeminate.  The  vast  majority 
of  cultures  have  not  been  able  to  siurvive 
this  fourth  stage. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  us?  It  should 
remind  us  of  the  folly  of  trusting  our  future 
to  a  society  rather  than  to  ourselves.  You 
and  I  live  in  a  society  where  more  than  our 
dairy  products  are  homogenized.  This  is  the 
age  of  the  group.  The  invidivual  is  the 
loner,  the  eccentric.  Today,  the  one  is  not 
as  important  as  the  many.  Ours  is  fertile 
soil  for  the  growing  of  committees.  And  yet 
a  modern  historian,  Schlesinger,  has  re- 
minded us  that  "everything  that  matters  in 
our  intellectual  and  moral  life  begins  with 
an  individual  confronting  his  own  mind  and 
conscience  in  a  room  by  himself."  But  the 
world  feels  that  it  has  a  right  to  our  front 
rooms.  And,  sheeplike,  we  pay  for  installing 
the  television  there,  the  all-seeing,  hypnotic 
eye  of  TV.  In  such  a  society  as  ours  it  is 
easy  to  be  a  Maggie  Jones,  to  bind  ourselves 
and  our  hopes  in  the  group.  But  the  society, 
even  the  Great  Society,  won't  save  us.  That 
Is  still  the  individual's  job.  It  is  still  the 
one  thing  necessary. 

And  whether  you  and  I  are  conscious  of 
this  age  of  crisis  which  the  world  calls  cold 
war  but  which  the  man  of  faith  calls  the 
age  of  redemption,  whether  you  and  I  are  in 
the  frontlines  or  whether  we  are  bringing 
up  the  rear — even  walking  the  other  way — 
depends  on  you  and  me. 

But  the  problem  is  ourselves.  It  Is  the 
tricky  problem  of  human  nature.  Willful, 
cantankerous,  proud,  and  pouting  human 
nature.  How  to  make  it  divine?  There's 
the  question.  And  we  answer:  "We  would 
like  to  be  divine  but  it  is  so  comfortable  be- 
ing human.  All  of  us  want  to  be  better  than 
we  are  but  It's  so  difficult  being  good.  We 
want  to  be  at  peace  with  ourselves;  but  we 
don't  want  the  struggle  that  makes  peace 
pos.sible.  We  would  like  to  ascend  the  lofty 
heights  of  spirituality  but  we  don't  like 
that  first  step  of  self-denial.  We  would  like 
to  Introduce  into  our  living  the  values  left 
us  by  Christ.  But  we  don't  want  to  pay 
the  high  price  involved,  especially  since  no 
green  stamps  are  given  for  effort.  We  would 
truly  like  to  love  everyone  but  the  truth  Is 
we  don't  love  ourselves." 


That's  the  problem.  What's  the  answer? 
If  you  don't  know  it,  start  reading  the  New 
Testatment  as  if  it  were  the  latest  best  seller, 
as  if  it  were  really  new. 

I  mentioned  Maggie  Jones  as  a  type  of  one 
answer  to  this  question.  Let  me  conclude 
by  reminding  you  of  an  over-80-year-old  man 
who  fought  himself  fiercely  his  whole  life  to 
erase  his  mountainous  self-love  in  order  to 
hand  himself  over  to  Christ.  He  succeeded 
so  well  that  in  our  day  of  snobs  and  scoffers, 
people  all  over  the  world  mourned  his  death 
as  they  would  a  brother.  And  the  mark  left 
on  the  world  by  John  XXIII  was  the  mark  of 
the  redemption.  And  as  you  well  know, 
the  R  factor  of  the  redemption  is  not  rela- 
tive. It  is  an  essential  for  every  life.  And 
it  always  demands  a  continuing  Good  Friday 
for  a  glorious  Easter. 


VERITAS    MEDAL    OP    PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  AlbertI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. May  8,  our  great  and  beloved  Speak- 
er was  the  recipient  of  the  Veritas  Medal 
of  Providence  College.  This  is  the  high- 
est award  which  that  outstanding  col- 
lege bestows  upon  those  whom  it  singles 
out  for  devoted  service.  To  receive  the 
award  is.  of  course,  a  signal  achievement. 

I  was  happy  to  be  among  the  host  of 
the  Speaker's  friends,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  were 
present  when  the  award  was  made.  We 
were  all  delighted  that  Mrs.  McCormack, 
the  beloved  wife  and  lifelong  helpmate 
of  the  Speaker,  was  honored  along  with 
her  husband.  I  know  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  all  Members  of  the  House  when 
I  extend  to  the  Speaker  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack our  heartfelt  congratulations. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  citation,  the  address  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  address  of  President 
Johnsoa: 

Citation  for  Awarding  of  Providence  Col- 
lege's   Veritas    Medal    for    Devotion    to 
Providence  College,  May  8,  1965,  Speaker's 
Office.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Honorable  John  William  McCormack 
John  Willlam  McCormack,  respected,  ca- 
pable and  dynamic  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  you.  have  served  your  country  as  an 
eminent  st&tesman  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
for  more  than  35  years.    Starting  in  1928,  you 
have   been   elected   to   the  Congress   for   18 
consecutive  terms.    In  1941.  you  were  elected 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  you  served  In  that  exacting  posi- 
tion more  than  twice  as  long  as  anyone  else 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  Congress.    Upon 
the    death   of    your   devoted   colleague    and 
peerless  leader.  Sam  Rayburn.   you  became 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  January  1962. 

In  November  1963,  you  reached  a  most 
eminent  position  in  American  Government. 
As  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
upon  the  assassination  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  you  automatically  became  Ameri- 
ca's second  most  Influential  Government 
personage  as  the  direct  successor  to  the  su- 
preme office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Your  enviable  record  of  achievement  In 
shaping  the  course  of  our   Government  in 


both  domestic  and  foreign  affai's  composes  a 
brllllnnt  chapter  in  American  political  his- 
tory and  is  a  tribute  to  your  dedication  to 
the  highest  Ideals  of  our  democracy. 

Woven  closely  In  rich  golden  threads  into 
the  magnificent  fabric  of  your  love  of  God 
and  country  has  been  your  constant  devo- 
tion to  your  charming  wife  who  gave  up  a 
promising  career  as  an  opera  singer  to  travel 
together  with  you  from  your  early  days  in 
Boston's  rugged  political  area  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  on  Into  the  future.  You  have  al- 
ways considered  the  paramount  pleasure  of 
your  life  to  have  a  dinner  at  home  every 
night  with  your  beloved  and  graceful  wife, 
Harriet  Joyce  McCormack. 

As  an  honorary  alumnus  of  Providence 
College,  you  have  adorned  your  Nation  and 
our  college  with  noble  deeds.  Your  life  re- 
veals an  awareness  of  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, opportunity,  and  human  dignity  in- 
sured by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Your  service  to  the  country  and  Its 
citizens  and  your  fond  devotion  for  Provi- 
dence College  merit  grateful  recognition.  I 
know  that  my  learned  and  saintly  predeces- 
sor, Father  Robert  Joseph  Slavln,  whom  you 
and  Harriet  loved  as  your  own.  Is  smiling  be- 
nignly upon  us  today  as  we  confer  upon  you 
the  highest  award  within  our  power,  our 
Veritas  Medal,  on  this  8th  day  of  May  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1965. 

Remarks  by  Speaker  McCormack 

Father  Dare,  President  of  Providence  Col- 
lege, Reverend  Father's  Speaker  "Joe"  Mar- 
tin. Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  Majority 
Whip  Hale  Bocgs,  my  dear  friends  and  col- 
leagues, ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Veritas 
Medal  is  an  outstanding  honor  in  the 
catalog  of  distinctions  awarded  by  Provi- 
dence College  to  those  whom  this  society 
of  scholarship  seeks  to  single  out  for  its  ap- 
proval. I  am  deeply  touched  in  being  se- 
lected as  this  year's  recipient  of  this  great 
honor  and  award  from  Providence  College 
and  I  shall  always  appreciate  and  treasure 
the  same. 

For  Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  have  a  deep 
feeling  for  the  Dominican  order  and  a  special 
attachment  for  Providence  College.  For  in 
addition  to  being  one  of  our  outstanding 
institutions  of  higher  learning  with  its  high 
Intellectual  attainments,  our  late  dear  and 
beloved  friend.  Father  Robert  J.  Slavin,  was 
its  president  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  value  very  much  the  reasons  stated  in 
the  citation  accompanying  the  award,  par- 
ticularly to  the  reference  so  properly  and 
eloquently  expressed  about  Mrs.  McCormack. 

I  am  very  conscious  of  the  significance  of 
the  title  of  this  award — Veritas.  Truth  is 
one  of  the  most  majestic  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  most  Important  concepts 
of  our  civilization.  It  Is  a  reality  which 
every  man  in  public  life  must  strive  for 
every  day  of  his  stewardship.  It  must  also 
be  a  national  goal  for  It  provides  the  only 
solid  foundation  for  any  lasting  achievement 
in  our  Nation's  policy.  Within  its  scope  is 
Implied  realism  and  honesty  and  the  coura- 
geous determination  to  do  what  Is  right. 

I  am  sure  that  St.  Thomas'  definition  of 
truth  is  well  known.  The  great  philosopher 
saw  truth  in  the  measured  relationship  be- 
tween the  outstanding  and  the  actual  fact. 
In  the  minds  of  those  who  shrug  off  hard 
reality  and  ask,  "What  is  truth?"  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  it  is  important  that 
our  beloved  country  be  foremost  among  the 
seekers  of  truth  in  an  uncertain  world.  It 
is  importsnt  that  this  Nation  in  its  dealings 
with  its  neighbors  have  the  courage  to  follow 
the  admonition  of  Shakespeare,  "To  thine 
ownself  be  true,"  and  continue  boldly  to 
support  the  principles  on  which  human 
rights  and  national  honor  must  be  based. 
It  is  Important  too  that  In  our  own  lives  we 
continue  to  develop  a  place  for  truth  among 
our  personal  Ideals  realizing  that  it  is  still 
true   today  as  It  was  2,000   years  ago  that 
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•  vou  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  This  award  Is  also 
of  (Treat  significance  in  relation  to  our  way 
„f  life  based  upon  truth  given  to  us  by  God 
through  his  natural  law.  For  our  way  of 
me  is  a  philosophy  based  on  eternal  truth 
as  compared  with  the  atheistic  Marxist  phi- 
losoDhy  based  on  falsity. 

ID  is  those  historical  forces  of  influences 
based  on  truth  and  particularly  applicable 
to  the  world  of  today  that  constitute  an 
affirmative  and  constructive  power  that  we 
possess,  as  compared  with  the  fals^e  philos- 
oDhv  of  atheistic  communism.  For  high 
military  strength  is  vitally  necessary,  and  w-e 
must  realize  that  we  have  powerful  and  af- 
firmative forces  and  influences  based  on 
truth  that  we  should  capitalize  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  I  again  express  to  Father 
Dore  and  the  other  fathers  and  laymen  re- 
.iponslble.  my  deep  appreciation  for  this 
treasured  honor  conferred  upon  me  by 
Providence  College. 


remarks  of  the  President  in  the  Rayburn 
reception  Center,  U.S.  Capitol,  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Presentation  to  Speaker 
John  McCormack  op  the  Veritas  Medal, 
the  Highest  Academic  Award  of  Provi- 
dence  College 

This  is  one  occasion— and  one  audience— 
where  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  the  principal  speaker. 
I  say  that  figuratively  as  well  as  literally. 
While  there  are  many  challenges  I  am  will- 
ing to  face,  30  years  of  close  observation  and 
studv  have  persuaded  me  it  would  be  unwise 
to  challenge  John  McCormack  to  an  ora- 
torical contest  on  an  occasion  such  as  this. 

I  come  not  to  speak  publicly  but  simply 
to  join  quietly  and  privately  in  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  inspiring  men  I  have 
known— and  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
our  times. 

In  times  of  peace,  in  times  of  war,  in  mo- 
ments of  tumult,  and  in  times  of  tranquility, 
John  McCormack  has  shown  himself  to  be 
just  that— a  great  man.  a  good  man.  a  gen- 
erous, and  genuine  man. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  he  should  re- 
ceive this  medal  from  Providence  College. 

When  we  add  up  the  sum  of  John  McCor- 
MACK's  career,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  devoted 
his  public  life  to  making  this  Nation  and 
this  world  better  and  safer  for  young  people. 
There  can  be  no  more  noble  use  for  life  on 
this  earth  than  that. 

The  name  of  this  medal  aptly  describes 
the  Speaker's  most  outstanding  qualities- 
he  is  true  and  noble  and  faithful. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  wrote  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  saying: 

•I  entirely  appreciate  loj-alty  to  one's 
friends,  but  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  honor  stands  above  it." 

John  McCormack  has  always  been  loyal  to 
his  friends.  This  is  why  they  love  him.  But 
that  loyalty  has  never  come  ahead  of  his 
fidelity  to  "the  cause  of  justice  and  honor. 
And  that  is  why  the  Nation  honors  him  and 
will  never  forget  his  leadership. 

At  the  White  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  operate 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate— where  there 
is  little  limit  on  the  length  of  a  speech.  In 
vour  presence,  however,  I  am  reminded  of  my 
days  in  the  House  where  the  limitations  are 
somewhat  more  severe. 

So  while  I  have  exceeded  the  1-minute 
rule,  I  will  quit  speaking  and  like  any  good 
former  Member  of  the  House.  Uike  my  seat 
before  your  gavel  calls  me  to  order. 


Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  yester- 
day's newspaper  that  the  administration 
may  be  revising  its  thinking  on  excise 
tax  reduction.  According  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  account,  the  administration 
mav  ask  Congress  to  eliminate  some  S5 
billion  in  excise  taxes  in  a  series  of  re- 
peals and  reductions  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  ,, 

I  wish  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  introduced  today  H.R.  7999, 
a  bill  providing  for  a  staged  elimination 
of  all  excise  taxes  not  earmarked  for  tne 
highway  trust  fund,  the  wildlife  restora- 
tion fund,  or  fish  restoration  and  man- 
agement projects. 

H  R  7999  differs  in  many  respects  fiom 
the  legislation  which  is  reportedly  under 
consideration  by  the  administration,  but 
the  concept  of  repealing  these  taxes  over 
a  period  of  years  is  similar. 

Mv  bill  would  provide  for  a  one-thira 

reduction  in  all  such  taxes  beginning  on 

July  1  of  this  year.    A  further  reduction 

of  one-third  of  the  present  excise  tax 

rates  would  follow  on  July  1.  1966   fnd 

such  taxes  would  be  repealed  effective 

Julv  1.  1967.  _  „„, 

The  revenue  losses  in  the  coming  fiscal 

veai  from  H.R.  7999  would  be  no  more 

han  thrioss  which  would  result  from 

the  frequently  advocated  repeal  of  retail 

excise  taxes     It  would  also  accomplish 

[he  objectives  of  excise  reduction  in  a 

more  equitable  manner. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  singling 
out  retail  excises  for  total  repeal  and 
leaving  other  onerous  excise  taxes  un- 
touched. In  many  cases,  the  excise  tax 
upon  telephone  sei-vice  and  automobiles 
?oi  Example,  strikes  harder  at  those  ^ho 
have  difficulty  in  paying  for  what  aie  to 
Sem  nSessities  than  the  retail  taxes  on 
furs,  jewelry,  and  to^^t  articles. 

The  reasons  for  my  bill  are,  first,  the 
excisi  tax  is  regressive  and  not  based 
upon  ability  to  pay;  second,  a  staged  re- 
duction of  excise  taxes,  as  provided  in 
my  bm,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
our  economy  and  will  increase  consumei 
purchasing  power,  and  finally,  most  ex- 
cise taxes  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness and  no  longer  can  be  justified  by 
?h?  emergency  war-time  conditions 
which  prompted  their  enactment. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  committee  in  August 
1964.  foi-mer  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon  said: 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  the  hodge-podge  of  excise  taxes 
remaining  from  World  War  II  days. 

He  added: 

Many  of  these  taxes  no  longer  serve  their 
purposes.  Instead  they  increase  business 
^osS,  weigh  unevenly  on  -o^^^^^'^^^^'^JJ^l 
often  an  unnecessary  nuisance  to  taxpayers 
and  Government  alike. 


EXCISE  TAX  REDUCTION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  speaker,  I  hope  that  this  session 
of  Congress  will  take  action  to  reduce 
Federal  excise  taxes  across  the  board 
and  submit  my  bill  as  a  possible  vehicle 
for  accomplishing  this  result. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have 
missed  it,  I  include  the  Associated  Pre^ 
dispatch  regarding  excise  taxes,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
dav,  May  9,  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


I  also  include  the  text  of  H.R.  7999  fol- 
lowing the  article: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May   9,   1965] 
PLAN    To    Reduce    Excises    Gradully    Is 
Disclosed 
( By  Sterling  F.  Green  i 
Hot  Springs,  Va..  May  9.— Administration 
officials  disclosed  today  that  Congress  may 
be   asked   to   eliminate   some   $5   billion   of 
excise   taxes   in   a   series   of   repeals  and   re- 
ductions over  the  next  several  years. 

Plans  under  study  would  include  the  10- 
percent  tax  on  both  new  automobiles  and 
telephone  service  in  the  midyear  legislation, 
but  provide  for  only  small  annual  cuts— 
perhaps  1  or  2  percentage  points  annually  for 
the  ne.\t  5  or  10  years. 

This  plan,  some  officials  contend,  would 
erase  the  need  to  make  the  auto  excise  re- 
peal retroactive.  The  industry  has  asked  a 
retroactivity  clause,  to  prevent  prospective 
purchasers  from  staging  a  buyers'  strike 
while  waiting  for  the  cut  to  take  effect. 

The  recommendations  still  are  under  study. 
Officials  predict  privately  that  all  decisions 
will  be  made  in  the  next  week  or  so,  so  that 
President  Johnson  can  send  draft  legislation 
to  Congress  within  the  month. 

Several  administration  officials  including 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler  and  Com- 
merce Secretary  John  T.  Connor,  are  making 
speeches  in  Hot  Springs  to  the  Busmess 
Council,  an  organization  of  top  industrialists. 
Administration  planners  are  reported  to 
be  in  full  agreement  that  the  thriving  econ- 
omy needs  no  massive  stimulus  from  tax 
reduction  now.  And  while  they  foresee  no 
mapor  bulge  in  defense  spending,  they  are 
said  to  feel  that  military  uncertainties  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  make  it  unwise  to 
seek  large  imjnediate  excise  cuts. 

Administration  thinking  at  the  moment 
calls  for  approximately  this  schedule  of  re- 
ductions, the  official  sources  said: 

On  July  1,  cuts  totaling  $1.75  billion  or 
thereabouts.  These  would  include  outright 
repeal  of  the  retail  nuisance  levies  on  furs, 
leather  eoods,  cosmetics,  toiletries,  jewelry, 
and  som'e  other  items,  plus  a  small  cut  in 
auto  and  phone-service  levies  and  repeal  or 
reduction  of  some  other  excises,  such  as  those 
on  electrical  appliances,  musical  instruments, 
phonographs,  radio,  and  television  sets. 

On  next  January  1  or  perhaps  July  1.  1966. 
further  cuts  on  the  latter  group  of  commoa- 
ities  to  a  total  of  around  S700  million  to 
$800  million. 

Starting  Julv  1  and  followed  by  yearly  step- 
downs  for  several  years,  a  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  Federal  manufacturers'  excise  on 
new  cars  and  on  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  with  the  savings  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. ,,  ,„^_ 
No  other  major  tax  reduction  until  1967 
at  the  earliest.  This  apparently  rules  out 
prposals  for  another  general  income-tax  cut 

next  year. 

It  was  made  clear,  however,  that  the  long- 
range  planning,  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
all  Federal  excises,  producing  more  than  vo 
billion  in  revenues  annually,  except  the  taxes 
on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  products 
and  the  highway-user  levies  on  gasoline  and 
other  automotive  items. 

Hearings  bv  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  "are  expected  to  start  imme- 
diately aft*r  Johnson's  excise  tax  niessage  is 
received.  There  is  indication  that  the  sched- 
ule of  reductions  already  has  been  disciu=sed 
with  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mn.Ls.  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas. 

The  modest  initial  cuts  proposed  would 
disappoint  many  Members  of^Tongress.  Some 
lawmakers  have  talked  freely  of  much  larger 
immediate  cuts,  ranging  up  to  $3  or  »J.3 
billion.  ^  ,.  ,^ 

Administration  men  believe,  however,  that 
the  pressure  for  big  reductions  at  nud>ear 
has  abated  because  of  the  thriving  state  of 
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the   economy  and  the  possibility   of  rising 
outlays  for  military  purposes. 

H.R.  7999 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  reduction  and 
repeal   of   certain  retailers  and  manufac- 
turers excise  taxes   and   the   excise  taxes 
Oil  facilities  and  services 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scvatc  mid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That    (a) 
subchapter  F  of  chapter  31  of  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954    (relating  to  special 
provisions    applicable    to    retailers    tax)    is 
smended   by  redesignating  section   4058   as 
section  4059  and  by  inserting  after  section 
4057  the  following  new  section: 
•Sec.  4058.  Reduction   and  Repeal  of  Cer- 
tain Taxes. 
'•(a)   Reduction. — The  rate  of  tax  imposed 
by  sections  4001  (tax  on  jewelry  and  related 
items).   4011    (tax  on  furs).   4021    (tax   on 
toilet  preparations),  and  4031   (tax  on  lug- 
gage, handbags,  etc.).  respectively,  shall— 

••(1)  with  respect  to  articles  sold  at  retail 
after  June  30.  1965.  and  before  July  1,  1966, 
be  66 -J  percent  of  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  by 
each  such  section  which  is  in  effect  on  June 
30.  1965.  and 

••(2)  with  respect  to  articles  sold  at  retail 
after  June  30.  1966. ^and  before  July  1,  1967. 
be  33'- J  percent  of  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  by 
each  such  section  which  is  in  effect  on  June 
30.  1965. 

••(b)  Repeal. — Effective  with  respect  to 
articles  sold  at  retail  after  June  30,  1967. 
sections  4001.  4011.  4021,  and  4031  shall  not 
apply.- 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  of  such  subchap- 
ter F  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  4058.  Cross  reference." 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'Sec.  4058.  Reduction  and  repe.^l  of  certain 

taxes. 
"Sec.  4059.  Cross  reference." 

Src.  2.  (a)(1)  Subchapter  F  of  chapter  32 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  special  provisions  applicable  to  man- 
ufacturers tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
'Sec.  4220.  Reduction  and  Repeal  or  Cer- 
TAi:>;  T\xrs. 
"(a)  Reduction. — The  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
by  sections  4061(a)(2)  (tax  on  passenger 
automobiles  and  certain  trailers  and  semi- 
trailers). 4061«b)  (tax  on  parts  and  acces- 
sories for  motor  vehicles) .  4091  (tax  on  lubri- 
cating oil).  4111  (tax  on  refrigeration  equip- 
ment), 4121  (tax  on  electric,  gas.  and  oil 
appliances),  4131  (tax  on  electric  light 
bulbs).  4141  (tax  on  radio  and  television 
sets,  phonographs  and  records,  etc.),  4151 
(tax  on  musical  instruments).  4161  (tax  on 
sporting  goods)  (except  for  the  rate  of  tax 
on  fishing  rod?,  creels,  reels,  and  artificial 
lures,  baits  and  files).  4171  (tax  on  photo- 
graphic equipment),  4181  (except  for  the  rate 
of  tax  on  firearms  (other  than  pistols  and  re- 
volvers) and  shells  and  caruidges) ,  4191  (tax 
on  business  machines),  4201  (tax  on  pens 
and  mechanical  pencils  and  lighters),  and 
4211  (tax  on  matches),  respectively,  shall — 
"(1)  with  respect  to  articles  sold  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  after 
June  30,  1965,  and  before  July  1,  1966,  be 
CG'i,  percent  of  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  by 
each  such  section  which  is  in  effect  on  June 
30.  1965.  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  articles  sold  by  the 
ir.3nufacturer.  producer,  or  Importer  after 
June  30.  1966.  and  before  July  1,  1967,  be 
reduced  to  33 li  percent  of  the  rate  of  tax 
Imposed  by  each  such  section  which  is  In 
e/Iect  on  June  30,  1965. 

"(b)  Repeal. — Effective  with  respect  to 
articles  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer, 
rr  importer  after  June  30,  1967,  sections 
4061(a) |2>,   4061(b),  4091,  4111.   4121.   4131, 


4141.  4151.  4171,  4191,  4201,  and  4211  shall 
not  apply. " 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  sub- 
chapter is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  4220.  Reduction  and  repeal  of  certain 
taxes." 

(b)  ESTective  with  respect  to  articles  sold 
by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer 
after  June  30.  1967,  subchapter  D  of  such 
chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••subchapter  D — RECREATIONAL   EQUIPMENT 

•'Part  I.  Fishing  equipment. 
"Part  II.  Firearms. 

"Part  I — Fishing  equipment 
"Sec.  4161.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4161.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  the  sale  of 
fishing  rods,  creels,  reels,  and  artificial  lures, 
balls,  and  flies  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer  a  tax  equivalent  to  10 
percent  of  the  price  for  which  so  sold. 

"Part  II — Firearms 
■•Sec.  4181.  Imposition  of  tax. 
••Sec.  4182.  Exemptions. 
•Sec.  4181.  Imposition  of  Tax.' 

••There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  the  sale 
of  firearms  (other  than  pistols  and  revolv- 
ers), shells,  and  cartridges  by  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  importer  a  tax  equiva- 
lent to  11  percent  of  the  price  for  which 
so  sold. 
•'Sec.  4182.  Exemptions. 

"(a)  Machinecuns  and  Short  Barrelled 
Firearms. — The  tax  Imposed  by  section  4181 
shall  not  apply  to  any  firearm  on  which  the 
tax  provided  by  section  5811  has  been  paid. 
••(b)  Sales  to  Defense  Department. — No 
firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges  purchased 
with  funds  appropriated  for  the  military 
depiTtment  shall  be  subject  to  any  tax  im- 
po.sed  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  such  arti- 
cles.•' 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  33  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (tax  on  admissions)  Is  amended  by 
ad'iing  at  the  end  Uiereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  4235.  Reduction  and  Repeal. 
••(a)  Reduction. — The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by 
section  4231  shall — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  after 
June  30,  1965.  for  admissions  after  such  date 
and  before  July  1.  1966.  be  reduced  to  66^3 
percent  of  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  such 
section  which  Is  in  effect  on  June  30,  1965, 
and 

•■(2)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  after 
June  30,  19CC,  for  admissions  after  such  date 
and  before  July  1,  1967,  be  reduced  to  33 '3 
percent  of  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  such 
section  which  is  in  effect  on  June  30,  1965. 

"(b)  REprAL— Effective  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  after  June  30,  1967,  for  ad- 
missions after  such  date,  section  4231  shall 
not  apply." 

(2)  The  tabic  of  sections  of  such  part  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  4235.  Reduction  and  repeal." 

(b)    (1)   Part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  such 
chapter   (tax  on  club  dues)    is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
••Sec.  4244.  Reduction  and  Repeal. 

••(a)  Reduction. — The  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4241  sh.-Ul — 

••(1)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  after 
June  30,  1965,  and  before  July  1.  1966,  be  re- 
duced to  66-/3  percent  of  the  rate  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  such  section  which  Is  in  effect  on 
Juno  30,  1965,  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  after 
June  30,  1966,  and  before  July  1,  1967,  be 
reduced  to  33  Vj  percent  of  the  rate  of  tax 
Imposed  by  such  section  which  Is  In  effect 
on  June  30,  1965. 


"(b)  Repeal. — Effective  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  after  June  30,  1967,  section 
4241  shall  not  apply." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  i*art  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  4244.  Reduction  and  repeal." 

(c)  (1)  Subchapter  B  of  such  chapter  (tax 
on  communications)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
'•Sec.  4255.  Reduction  and  Repeal. 

"(a)  Reductions. — The  rates  of  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4251  shall — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  after 
June  30,  1965,  for  communication  service.^ 
rendered  after  such  date  and  before  July  1. 

1966,  shall  be  reduced  to  66 -;i  percent  of  the 
rates  of  taxes  imposed  by  such  section  which 
are  in  effect  on  June  30,  1965,  and 

■•(2)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  after 
June  30,  1966,  for  communication  services 
rendered  after  such  date  and  before  July  1. 

1967,  shiill  be  reduced  to  SS's  percent  of  the 
rates  of  taxes  imposed  by  such  section  which 
are  in  effect  on  June  30,  1965. 

"(b)  Repeal.— Effective  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  after  June  30,  1967,  for  com- 
munication services  rendered  after  such 
date,  section  4251  shall  not  apply." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  B 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

•'Sec.  4255.  Reduction  and  repeal." 

(d)  (1)    Subchapter  C  of  such  chapter  (tax 
on    transportation    of    persons    by    air'    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec.  4265.  Reduction  and  Repeal. 

■•(a)  Reduction. — The  rate  of  tax  imposed 
by  section  4261  shall — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  after 
June  30,  19G5,  for  transportation  which  be- 
gins after  such  date  and  before  July  1.  1966, 
be  reduced  to  66  =  3  percent  of  the  rate  im- 
posed by  such  section  which  is  in  effect  on 
June  30.  1965,  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  after 
June  30.  1966.  for  transportation  which  be- 
gins after  such  date  and  before  July  1,  1967. 
be  reduced  to  33 '3  percent  of  the  rate  im- 
posed by  such  section  which  is  in  effect  on 
June  30,  1965. 

"(b)  Repeal. — Effective  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  after  June  30,  1967,  for  trans- 
portation which  begins  after  such  date,  sec- 
tion 4261  shall  not  apply." 

(2)   The  table  of  sections  of  s\ibchapter  C 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 
"Sec.  4265.  Reduction  and  repeal." 

(e)  (1)   Subchapter  D  of  such  chapter  (tax 
on  s;\fe  deposit  boxes)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"Sec.  4288.  Reduction  and  Repeal. 

"(a)  Reduction. — The  rate  of  tax  imposed 
by  section  4286  shall — 

••(1)  with  respect  to  amounts  collected 
after  June  30,  1965,  and  before  July  1,  1966. 
be  reduced  to  662^  percent  of  the  rate  of  tax 
imposed  by  such  section  which  is  in  effect  on 
June  30,  1965,  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  amounts  collected 
after  June  30,  1966,  and  before  July  1,  1967. 
be  reduced  to  33 'i  percent  of  the  rate  of  tax 
Imposed  by  such  section  which  is  In  effect  on 
June  30.  1065. 

"(b)  Repeal. — Effective  with  respect  to 
amounts  collected  after  June  30,  1967,  section 
4286  shall  not  apply." 

(2)   The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  D 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"Sec.  4288.  Reduction  and  repeal." 

Sec 4.  (a)(1)  Sections  4001.  4011,  4021. 
and  4041  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  are  amended  by  striking  out  ••There  is 
hereby  impo-scd"  where  it  appesu^s  in  each 
such  section   and   inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
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"Except  as  provided  by  section  4058,   there 
(q  hereby  Imposed". 

2)  sections  4061(a),  4061(b),  4091,  4111, 
4121  4131.  4141,  4151,  4161,  4171,  4181,  4191. 
4201'  and  4211  of  such  Code  are  amended  by 
sirikui"  out  "There  is  hereby  Imposed" 
uliere  It  appears  In  each  such  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
bv  section  4220,  there  is  hereby  imposed". 

(3)  (A)  Section  4231  of  such  Code  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "There  is  hereby 
imposed"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  by  section  4235,  there  is 
herebv  imposed". 

(B)' section  4241  of  such  Code  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "There  is  hereby  Imposed" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  4244,  there  Is  hereby  im- 

^°fc)  Section  4251  of  such  Code  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "There  is  hereby  imposed" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided by  section   4255,  there   is   hereby  mi- 

^°ai)  Section  4261  of  such  Code  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "There  is  hereby  imposed" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  4265,  there  is  hereby  im- 

^°fE)  Section  4286  of  such  Code  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "There  Is  hereby  imposed" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  4288,  there  is  hereby  im- 

^°U)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  July 

1    1965 

'  Sec  5.  Effective  with  the  repeal  of  any  ex- 
cise tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  the  amendments  made  by 
the  first  section  and  sections  2  and  3  of  this 
Act  the  remaining  provisions  of  such  Code 
are  hereby  modified  to  the  extent  necessary 
10  rellect  such  repeal. 


Mr.  Harris  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  to  include  a  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  the  research  contract 
authority  for  the  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  to  include  a  state- 
ment on  the  effect  on  the  Public  Health 
Service  research  program  of  limitations 
on  expenditures  for  research  contracts, 
and  to  include  tables. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDade)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Morse. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr.  Love)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dow. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  1796  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  disaster  victims;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Bttchanan  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for 
today  and  tomorrow,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  family. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  7064  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended. 


Law  85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. ,  .. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  under  certain  circumstances 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  when 
ordered  to  make  changes  of  permanent  sta- 
tions while  away  from  their  permanent  sta- 
tions under  orders,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1069  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  of  review  of  voluntary 
agreements  and  programs  as  of  May  9.  1965, 
pursuant  to  section  708(e)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  1964 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Council  on  Law  Enforcement  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  1964,  pursuant  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  2-1901;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  through  xise  of 
Govenunent-owned  housing  to  meet  mUitary 
requirements  in  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  area.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  Department  of 
Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation,  transmit- 
ting the  second  annual  report  of  the  foun- 
dation for  calendar  year  1964  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-11;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
latl(Dn  to  provide  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Postal  Savings  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  proposed  legislation  to  terminate 
cost-of-Uvlng  allowances  for  statutory- 
salaried  Federal  civilian  employees  In  non- 
foreign  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stalbaum,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Halpern   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McDade)  tor  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr  O'Hara  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LOVE) ,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LovE),  for  30  minutes,  on  May  12,  1965; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow,  Tues- 
dav  May  11, 1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Praser. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  a?  follows: 

1065  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  St.ates,  transmitting  for 
consideration  amendments  to  the  request  for 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
made  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  (H. 
Doc.  No.  162):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1066  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  for 
consideration  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
for  fiscal  vear  1966  involving  a  proposed  pro- 
vision relating  to  appropriations  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
(H.  Doc.  No.  163);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  title  I.  Public  Law  480  agreements 
signed  during  April  1965.  pursuant  to  Public 


REPORTS  OF  COMI^nTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  6.  1965. 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  May 
7.  1965: 

Mr  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs H.R.  7750.  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  321).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  May  10,  1965] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HAYS'  Committee  on  House  Admiiiis- 
tration  House  Resolution  257.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  certain  matter  as 
an  addendum  to  House  Document  No.  39  of 
the  89th  Congress:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  322) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admr.iis- 
tr-.tion  House  Resolution  289.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  175.  the  report  o.  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  January 
1965  Economic  Report  of  the  President  with 
minority  and  additional  views:  withou. 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  323).  Ordered  to_be 
printed. 
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Mr.  KAYS:  Comailttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  364. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  of  a  revised  edition 
of  "The  Capitol";  and  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
324  K    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminls- 
trr.tlon.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  383. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
Ine  of  a  pocket-sized  edition  of  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America"'  as 
a  Hotisc  document,  ard  for  of  her  purposes: 
\rlth  amendment  (Rept.  No.  325).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  H.A,YS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  R'>solutloix  27. 
Concurrent  rcrolntion  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  committee  print  entitled  "Catalog 
c:  Federal  Aids  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments— Supplement,  Janu-iry  4,  19C5";  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  32S).  Ordered  to 
be  piirtecl. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  7596.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Cede,  to  re- 
n»re  inequities  in  the  active  duty  promo- 
tion opportunity  of  certain  Air  Force  offi- 
cers; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  327).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MACDONALD:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  806.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  to  permit  the  li.'^tlng  on 
labels  of  certain  fibers  co-stituting  less  than 
5  percent  of  a  te:;tile  fiber  product;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  328) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  5241.  A  bill 
to  amend  section  20a  (12)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
prior  approval  of  the  Commission  for  a  per- 
son to  hold  the  position  of  officer  or  director 
of  more  than  one  carrier  when  such  carriers 
are  In  a  single  integrated  system  of  carriers 
lawfully  operated  under  common  control, 
and  for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  329).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar, w 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HR.  5242.  A  bill 
to  amend  paragraph  (10)  of  section  5  of 
the  Interstate  Comm°rce  Act  so  ns  to 
change  the  basis  for  determining  whether  a 
proposed  unification  or  acquisition  of  con- 
trol comes  within  the  e.xcmotion  provided 
for  by  such  paragraph;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  330).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HR.  5246.  A  bill 
to  amend  sections  20a  and  214  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  331 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HM.  3415.  A  bill  to 
equalize  certain  penalties  in  the  Intcrcoastal 
Shipping  Act.  1933;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  332) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6164.  A  bill  to 
ruthorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
permit  foreign-flag  vessels  to  transport  pas- 
sengers between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  attend  the  Seventh  Assembly 
of  the  World  Convention  of  Churches  of 
Christ;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  333). 
Referred   to   the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
r.Iirine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5988.  A  bill  to 
provide  that  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
M  ritime  Commission  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
334).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 
H.R.  7998.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultvure  to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and 
qu.isi-public  agencies  and  corporations  not 
operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water  sup- 
ply and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas  and 
to  mnke  grants  to  aid  in  rural  community  de- 
velopment planning  and  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  such  community  facil- 
ities, to  increase  the  annual  apgreRat«  of  in- 
sured loans  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricultura. 
By  Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  7939.  A  bill  to  amend  tne  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
duction and  repeal  of  certain  retailers  and 
manufacturers  excise  taxes  and  the  ex.MsB 
t.?xes  on  facilities  and  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  8000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920,  relating  to  fees  for  certifica- 
tion of  certain  documents,  and  for  other 
piuTJoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mr.lne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  8C01.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947, 
to  permit  the  participation  of  retired  em- 
ployees of  employers,  employees  of  certain 
labor  organizations,  and  employees  of  cer- 
tain trust  funds,  as  well  as  certain  self-em- 
ployed perions  to  participate  as  beneficiaries 
of  welfare  and  pension  trust  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  8002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  relief  for 
those  employees  involuntarily  separated  from 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HR.  8003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
Insurance  agents  shall  be  treated  as  outside 
salesmen  for  purposes  of  computing  adjusted 
gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  8004.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergovern- 
mental  relations   by   Improving  cooperation 
and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided  activ- 
ities between   the  Federal,   State,   and  local 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.FINO: 
H.R0C05.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Ma.ss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  permit  projects 
demon.'ttrating  new  methods  of  financing  ex- 
isting service;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H  R.  8006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  8007.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  use  in  commerce  of  any  motor 
vehicle  which  discharges  substances  into  the 
air  In  amounts  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  public  health;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  P>3relgn  Commerce. 

H  R  8008.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  make  In- 
dividuals, who  die  or  are  disabled  from  a  dis- 
ease incurred  or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty 
while  performing  Inactive-duty  training, 
ehgible  for  certain  benefits  under  that  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AflTalrs. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HR.  8009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 


in  the  computation  of  accredited  service  of 
periods  of  service  performed  as  a  Work  Proj. 
ects  Administration  employee  in  an  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  capacity,  classified  as 
noncertified  and  nonrelief ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  8010.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army.  Agriculture,  and  the  In- 
terior to  make  Federal  contributions  to  cer- 
tain  State  water  resource  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  8011.  A   bill    to    amend    tlie    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H.R.  8012.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Intcr-Ameri- 
can    Cultural    and    Trade    Center    in   Dade 
County,  Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Atlalrs. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (by  request): 
H.R.  8013.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  rea- 
sonable  bonds   from   packers   in   connection 
with  their  livestock  purchasing  operations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HUNG  ATE: 
H.R.  8014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  to  limit  button  blanks 
to  crude  forms  suitable  for  manufacture  into 
buttons;    to    the    Committee   on    Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R.  8015.  A  bill  relating  to  the  unlimited 
deduction  for  Income  tax  purposes  of  chari- 
table  contributions;    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  8016.  A  bill  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal levels  of  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  8017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  mar- 
ri.''r^e  or  a  remarriage  which  occvirs  after  he  or 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  8018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cod  of  1954  to  provide  an  acceler- 
ated amortization  deduction  In  certain  cases 
for  Industrial  or  commercial  plants  and  fa- 
cilities constructed  or  established  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER: 
H.R.  8019.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  commimicatlon  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  8020.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8c(6)  (I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  to  authorize  provision 
for   marketing   promotion    and   paid   adver- 
tising under  marketing  orders  for  plums,  or 
reetarlncs:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  8021.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dl.sposl- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  certain  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia,  and   for   other   purposes;    to    the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  8022.  A  bill  relating  to  the  unlimited 
deduction  for  income  tax  purposes  of  charit- 
able   contributions;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
earned  Income  for  income  tax  purposes  In 
the  case  of  contributions  by  self-employed 
individuals  to  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeaiiS. 


By  Mr.  BELL: 
HR  8024.  A  bill  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
hieher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
and  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
HR  8025.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
o£  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947  to  pei-mit  the  participation  of  retured 
employees  of  employers,  employees  of  certain 
l-'bor  organizations,  end  employees  of  cer- 
tain trust  funds  as  well  as  certain  self-em- 
Dloved  persons  to  participate  as  benefl- 
citries  of  welfare  and  pension  trust  funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H  R  8026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act, 
"S  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notification 
of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,  ^  . 

H  R  8027.  A  bin  to  provide  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  in  improving 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  In 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H  Jt.  8028.  A  bill  to  prohibit  mterstate  con- 
tributions in  connection  with  congressional 
primaries  and  elections  and  with  elections  for 
electors  of  the  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H  R.  8029.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  education  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  8030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  8031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Florissant  Fossil  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FETGHAN: 
H  R.  8032.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Cleveland 
Harbor.  Ohio,  project  to  authorize  the  dredg- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  Old  River  to  a  depth 
of  27  feet;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H  R.  8033.  A  bill  to  provide  for  family  win- 
ter recreational  use  of  a  portion  of  the  San 
Gorgonlo  Wilderness  Area.   San  Bernardino 
National  Forest.  Calif.,  without  reducing  tlie 
area   set   aside    for   wilderness    preservation 
within  such  forest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H  R.  8034.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
certain  grants  to  the  Menominee  Indian  peo- 
ple of  Menominee  County,  Wis.,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  8035.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of  prop- 
ertv  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  State  of  New 
Yoi-k.  known  as  the  William  Floyd  Estate,  for 
addition  to  the  Fire  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, and  for  otiier  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.R.  8036.  A  bin  to  make  available  to  ci- 
vilian officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  who  are  transferred  as  the  result  of 
the  closure  of  a  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
tivity the  same  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  provided  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
HR.  8037.  A   bill   to   achieve   a   fuller   and 
more  effective  use  of  food   abundances;    to 
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strengthen  food  donation  programs  both  at 
home  and  abroad  In  order  to  provide  for  Im- 
proved level  of  nutrition,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana : 
HR  8038.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  41,  43, 
and"  44  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  mclude  amphibians  and  reptiles  withm 
those  sections;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJ  Res.  451.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  dismay  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  Father's  Day,  the  third 
Sunday  in  June;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
-  By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H  Con  Res.  409.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  joint  committee  composed  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
tlie  Senate  to  conduct  a  fun  and  complete 
investigation  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 
H  Res  375.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  permit  the 
telecasting  and  broadcasting  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  Res  376.  Resolution  to  stop  the  transfer 
of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at  Sands 
Point.  N.Y.,  pending  an  Investigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  HALL: 
HJl.  8042.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of    the 
estates   of   certain   former   members   of   the 
U.S.  Navy  Band;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  8043.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Mr*. 
Janina  Blaszczynska;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  8044.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dewey 
Williams,  Buford  E.  Davenport.  Edgar  Cham- 
berlain, and  Gerald  E.  Tveitnes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  8045.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Merlita 
Eartolome  Francisco;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 
nn.  8046.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ludmila 
A.  Vasllenko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
HH.  8047.  A    bin    for    the    reUef    of    Joe 
(Chow)    Tong  Fat    (also  known  as  Howard 
Chung) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  foUows: 

247  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfornla.  relative 
to  benefits  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnpm  ac- 
fon-  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans    Affairs. 

248  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  an  effec- 
tive means  of  stopping  the  flow  of  unsoUcit^d 
obscenity  through  the  mails;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

249  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  urg- 
ing the  construction  of  a  scenic  badlands 
road  connecting  the  units  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

250  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  establishing 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park  m 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

251.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  provid- 
ing funds  so  that  the  construction  of  the 
third  powerhouse  at  Grand  Coulee  can  be 
commenced  at  the  earliest  practical  date; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

252.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

199.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Gus- 
hlkawa-s'on  Assembly,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu 
Islands,  relative  to  requesting  recession  of 
the  U.S.  Government  In  the  governing  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  In  favor  of  Japan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

200  Also,  petition  of  San  Carlos  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  relative  to 
the  need  for  a  constitutional  amendment  on 
reapportionment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

201.  Also,  petition  of  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  Washington,  D.C., 
relative  to  legislation  supporting  the  role 
of  the  professional  engineers  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system;  to  the  Committee  on  Pest 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

202.  Also,  petition  of  Lower  Snake  River 
Ports  Association,  Clarkston,  Wash.,  relative 
to  assurances  of  continued  customs  services 
at  the  major  ports  on  the  lower  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  8039.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Saverlo 
Bonacasa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

H.R.  8040.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Wladis- 
lawa  PUzga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON : 

H.R.  8041.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chick 
Tung  Kung  Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  10.  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  we  come  with 
grateful  hearts  to  the  bowered  beauty 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  walk,  as  grow- 
ing things,  answering  the  call  of  the 
springtime,  are  bursting  into  bud  and 
flower.  We  thank  Thee.  too.  for  the 
gifts  of  love  and  friendship,  for  sacred 
and  sunny  memories,  and  for  every 
radiant  hope  which  sends  a  shining  ray 
far  down  the  future's  broadening  way. 

Meet  us,  we  beseech  Tliee,  in  the 
thorny  questions  which  confront  us 
amid  the  tragedies  that  have  befallen 
m-en  and  nations  out  of  their  own  will- 
fulness and  ignorance.  We  do  not  ask 
that  Thou  Txnlt  keep  us  safe  in  these 
dangerous  times,  but  we  ask  that  Thou 
wilt  keep  us  loyal  to  the  ideals  which 
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make  this  dear  land  of  freedom  the 
torch  of  the  world. 

Above  all  our  questing  and  groping, 
make  us  sui-e,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  art, 
indeed,  our  light  and  the  stronghold  of 
our  Ufe,  because  we  walk  in  Thy  ways. 
Then,  only,  may  we  have  no  fear  when 
evildoers  assail  us.  uttering  slander; 
though  a  host  encamp  against  us,  we 
shall  not  fear:  though  war  arise  against 
us.  yet  shall  we  be  confident,  as  in  Thy 
name  we  set  up  our  banners. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  which  is  above 
every  name.     Amen. 


(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.'vnsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fiiday, 
May  7,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.   

ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  THE 
CALL  OF  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 
UNDER  RULE  VIII 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  under  rule  VIII  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi'e.  The 
question  is  on  ag'-eeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tho  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  restuned 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PROCURE- 
MENT OF  SMALL  PATROL  CUT- 
TERS FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  169,  H.R.  7855. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7855  >  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  small  patrol  cutters  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  stress  again  the  importance 
of  this  legislation  which  will  authorize 
the  Coast  Guard  to  obtain  appropria- 
tions for  the  necessary  funds  to  replace 
the  17  Coast  Guard  patrol  cutters  that 
were  recently  taken  from  domestic  serv- 
ice and  sent  to  Vietnam.  I  have  repeat- 
edly stressed,  and  other  Senators  have 
joined  me,  in  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  vessel  construction  pro- 
gram for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  that  is 
adequate  to  meet  their  needs  both  here 
at  home  and  abroad  when  needed. 

The  vessel  replacement  program,  in 
my  opimon,  has  not  been  adequate  and 
I  have^repeatedly  stressed  this  fact. 
During  the  past  several  years  the  Coast 
Guard  authorization  legislation,  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  has  not  been  adequate  to 
permit  the  timely  replacement  of  the 
Coast  Guard  fleet  according  to  the  sched- 
ule of  replacement  indicated  in  the  Coast 
Guard  long  range  vessel  plan.  The  only 
class  of  vessels  which  were  being  con- 
structed on  schedule  was  the  class  from 
which  these  17  patrol  vessels  were  taken. 


Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  the  resources  of  the  Coast  Guard 
will  be  spread  dangerously  thin  to  meet 
this  emergency  in  Vietnam.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  will  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  Coast  Guard  fleet 
replacement  program  on  schedule  in  the 
future.  This  is  no  time  to  reduce  our 
capability  for  Coast  Guard  service  in 
our  domestic  waters,  therefore,  this 
emergency  authorization  was  necessary. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  witliin  18  months 
the  new  replacement  vessels  will  have 
been  constructed  and  the  balance  of  our 
replacement  program  will  be  on  schedule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  182),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  urinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7855  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  procurement  of  17 
small  patrol  cutters  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  companion  Senate  measure  (S.  1901) 
was  introduced  by  the  chairman.  Senator 
Warren  G.  M.^CNUS(•N,  by  request  of  the  Sec- 
Tetary  of  the  Treasury  on  May  4,  1965.  The 
committee  held  hearings  on  the  legislation 
on  May  6  and  ordered  the  bill  to  be  reported 
favorably.  In  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury 
James  A.  Reed  explained  that  the  need  for 
the  legislation  was  based  on  developments 
during  the  last  several  weeks  during  which 
time  17  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats  were  de- 
ployed to  Vietnam.  This  legislation  would 
autliorize  appropriations  for  obtaining  a  re- 
placement for  the  17  vessels,  each  of  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  fbout  $368,000. 

JUSTIFICATION    FOR   THE    BILL 

The  transfer  of  17  Coast  Guard  small  patrol 
cutters  from  their  present  duty  stations  in 
the  United  States  leaves  the  Coast  Guard 
severely  handicapped  In  the  accomplishment 
of  Us  domestic  missions  of  safety  and  res- 
cue. The  total  fleet  of  small  patrol  cutters 
consisted  of  44  vessels  of  this  class.  The  17 
selected  from  this  class  were  taken  from  the 
following  locations:  Woods  Hole,  Mass.;  Fire 
Island.  N.Y.:  Sandy  Fook,  N.J.;  Cape  May, 
N.J.;  Norfolk,  Va.  (2«;  Fort  Pierce.  Fla.; 
Grand  Isle,  La.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  Port  Isabel, 
Tex.;  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  San  Pedro,  Calif.; 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.;  Benecla,  Calif.;  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Everett,  Wash.;  and  Bell- 
Ingham,  Wash. 

This  will  leave  substantially  weakened  the 
Coast  Guard  capability  for  research  and  res- 
cue operations  In  these  areas.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  Is  to  overcome  this  de- 
ficiency at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings.  Assistant  Secretary  Reed 
pointed  out  that  It  was  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  vessels  sent  to  Vietnam  would  be  re- 
turned because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
situation  In  that  country  and  because  of  the 
heavy  duty  responsibilities  that  will  be  placed 
on  the  vessels.  Since  South  Vietnam  has  re- 
cently extended  its  coastal  Jurisdiction,  it  is 
anticipated  that  patrol  vessels  such  as  those 
furnished  by  the  Coast  Guard  would  be 
needed  even  after  any  cession  of  hostilities. 

Vice  Adm.  William  D.  Shields,  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  testified 
that  the  17  vessels  could  be  replaced  In  a 
period  of  14  to  18  months  If  authority  for 
Immediate  action  is  promptly  given. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  (H.R.  7855)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW 
YORK  LEGISLATURE 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Resolution  170 

Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
semblv  of  the  State  of  New  York  memorial- 
izing 'the  Congress  of  the  United   States 
to  enact  into  law  H.R.   424  which  grants 
the  physically  handicapped  certain  deduc- 
tions and  an  additional  exemption  ou  theu: 
Federal  income  payments 
Whereas  there  is  an  ever-increasing  need 
to  alleviate  the  problems  encountered  by  the 
physically    handicapped    individual    in    the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  there  are  large  numbers  of  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons  willing  and  able 
to  contribute  to  the  Nation's  growing  econ- 
omv  by  engaging  In  useful  occupations;  and 
Whereas  such  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons must  expend  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  earnings  for  a  multitude  of  everyday 
living  expenses  not  encountered  by  the  rest 
of  this  Nation's  population  and,  in  particu- 
lar extraordinary  expenses  for  transportation 
to  get  to  and  from  the  locale  of  their  em- 
plovment;  and 

Whereas  there  are  a  substantial  portion  of 
such  physically  handicapped  persons  who  are 
kept  from  engaging  in  productive  endeavors 
because  of  these  extraordinary  transporta- 
tion, and  other,  expenses;  and 

Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  H.R.  424, 
which  would  grant  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped person  a  ded\ictlon  of  up  to  $600  for 
transportation  and/or  an  additional  exemp- 
tion on  their  Federal  income  tax  payments: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Consress  of  the  United  States  be  and  it  is 
respectfully  memorialized  to  enact  with  all 
convenient  speed  H.R.  424  so  that  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons  of  this  Nation 
may  be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  make 
their  contributions  to  the  economic  growth 
of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
warding one  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  one  copy  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  copy  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  assembly. 

John  T.  McKennan, 

Clerk. 
Concurred  in,  without  amendment,  by  or- 
der of  the  senate. 

George  H.  Van  Lengen, 

Secretary. 


Texas  in  support  of  plans  to  create  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
Senate  Concurbent  Resolution  44 
Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  several  bills  having  for 
their  purpose  the  creation  of  a  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Southwest  regional  office  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr..  of  Abilene, 
Tex  has  expressed  a  desire  to  sell  his  71,790- 
acre'  ranch  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  re- 
gion located  near  the  northern  border  of  west 
Texas  between  Odessa  and  El  Paso;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter.  Jr..  has  ex- 
pressed the  further  desire  that  this  ranch 
be  used  for  parks  and  public  recreational 
purposes;    and 

V,' here  as  it  has  been  further  recommended 
by  the  Southwest  regional  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  the  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr., 
ranch  be  purchased  for  the  formation  of  such 
a  park;  and  j.  ^  ^ 

Whereas  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt  has  donated  to 
the  National  Park  Service  5,632  acres  of  land 
in  the  northern  McKlttrick  Canyon  area  m 
New  Mexico,  immediately  north  of  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Hunter  ranch,  which  donated 
Pratt  land  alone  is  Inadequate  for  develop- 
ment as  a  national  park;  and 

Whereas  the  area  offers  a  natural  game 
and  fish  preserve  for  its  various  species  of 
wildlife  including  bear,  lion,  elk,  bighorn 
sheep,  deer,  turkey  and  smaller  birds,  and 
the  only  fresh  water  mountain  trout  stream 
in  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park  would  complement  and 
"djoln  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  and  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  areas  in 
New  Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  current  rate  of  growth  of  our 
cities  and  our  population  creates  a  demand 
for  additional  recreational  areas;  and 

Whereas  a  national  park  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  would  prove  to  be  an  economic 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  attract- 
ing many  tourists  to  the  area:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it  „^  .  ., 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  (the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  respectfully  urged  to  enact  the  required 
legislation  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  pur- 
chi-se  land  and  establish  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  furnished  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  of  this  State's 
representatives  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States. 
Preston  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest : 

Charles  Schnabel, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


ators  may  share  those  views  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Submitted  bt  the  Army  Affairs 
Committee    Relating    to    the    Proposed 
Merger  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  United  States  Army  Reserve 
Whereas,  during  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion,  it   has  been   necessary   to  wage   wars 
against  many  enemies  dedicated  to  our  de- 
struction    and     to     the     basic     guarantees 
granted   every   citizen   under   the   Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  have  proposed  a  con- 
cept which  will  merge  all  elements  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  into 
1  component  and  thereby  effectively  elim- 
inate and  destroy  21  Army  divisions,  each  of 
which  possesses  a  long  and  rich  heritage  of 
duty  and  service  to  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  civilian  soldier  has  always 
been  ready  to  offer  up,  and  has  offered  up,  his 
worldy  goods  and  life  to  defend  those  rights 
which  his  forefathers  so  gallantly  fought 
and  died  for  in  years  past;  and 

Whereas  such  civilian  components  have 
proved  themselves  equal  to  tasks  assigned  In 
both  war  and  peace,  and  have  provided  our 
Nation  with  a  reservoir  of  personnel  dedi- 
cated to  its  defense  in  numbers  which  its 
economy  could  not  support  and  which  its 
citizens  would  not  tolerate  as  a  standing  pro- 
fessional force;  and 

Whereas  it  is  accepted  doctrine  among  all 
professional  soldiers  that  the  Army  division 
is  the  basic  force  required  to  supervise 
and  control  large  bodies  of  troops  over  long 
periods  of  time,  both  tactically  and  logistl- 

cally;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  consensus  of  this  associa- 
tion that  this  proposed  merger  Is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  a  plan  to  destroy  the  Army  Reserve 
and  to  reduce  the  National  Guard  to  a  state 
of  ineffectiveness;  and 

Whereby  if  this  plan,  conceived  in  secrecy 
and  presented  to  the  public  under  the  sub- 
terfuge as  making  the  Reserve  components 
more  readv  for  active  combat,  is  permitted  to 
become  fact,  it  will  only  result  in  the  ex- 
cessive losses  of  units  and  waste  of  untold 
talent  among  the  highly  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated officers  and  men  of  the  Reserve  Forces, 
and  win  have  a  marked  and  far-reaching 
effect  on  those  remaining  who  know  that  a 
few  people  have  the  power  to  override 
the  constitutional  rights  given  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas  In  general  conference  as- 
sembled on  this  10th  day  of  April  1965  re- 
cord its  complete  opposition  to  the  proposal 
to  eliminate  from  the  troop  structure  the 
present  21  Armv  divisions  scheduled  to  be- 
come independent  brigades  or  brigades  of  the 
present  priority  division  force  and  that  the 
officers  of  this  association  so  advise  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Clayborne  E.  Kruckemeyer. 
Major,  Texas  Air  National  Guard. 

President. 


RESOLUTION  OF  TEXAS  STATE 
SENATE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
appropriately  referred,  a  well-written 
and  important  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 


RESOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TEXAS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  Texas,  at  its 
annual  conference  last  month,  adopted 
a  most  important  resolution  concerning 
the  proposed  Army  Reserve-National 
Guard  merger.  I  regard  this  as  an  ex- 
tremely significant  expression  of  views 
by  key  Texans.  and  so  that  other  Sen- 


RESOLUTION  OF  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 
CUERO,  TEX. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  of  Cuero,  Tex., 
recently  passed  a  most  important  reso- 
lution concerning  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Haitley  law.  In  order  that  other 
Senators  may  share  the  views  of  these 
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concerned  Texans.  I  ask  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  refeiTed  to  the  committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows : 

RESOLtmON  — 

Whereas  section  14(b>  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
1  iw  guarantees  to  the  States  the  right  to  pro- 
tect Vneir  workers  from  compulsory  tmioniza- 
tion  and  thus  guarantees  to  each  such  em- 
ployee the  freedom  of  choice  whether  to  join 
or  not  join  a  union:  and 

Whereas  thi-  country  h.is  become  great 
largely  through  a  Constittition  that  protects 
the  -ig'-.ts  of  the  individual  and  guarantees 
to  hmi  certain  basic  freedoms;  and 

Whereas  the  right-to-work-law  passed  by 
the  State  of  Texas  and  other  States  protects 
the  individual  from  compulsory  membership 
-in  a  union  in  order  to  hold  a  job  and  make 
a  living  for  his  family:  and 

Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cuero  believes  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
dignity  of  tlie  individual  and  in  the  freedom 
of  choice:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Cuero.  In  meeting  this  5th  day  of  Apnl 
1965.  does  hereby  oppose  the  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  urge  their 
elected  officials  to  vigorously  oppose  the  re- 
peal of  said  section  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Attest: 

P.\T  P.-.TTERSON. 

Secretary. 


Whereas  management  and  labor  both  have 
seen  these  observations  come  true  in  recent 
years  in  connection  with  Federal  labor  legis- 
lation; and 

Whereas  the  prohibition  of  union  shop 
provisions  In  labor  agreements  would  not  In- 
terfere in  any  way  with  all  the  legitimate 
tools  that  workers  otherwise  have  under 
Federal  law  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively with  their  employers:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Texas  Heavy.  Municipal 
A-  Utilities  Branch  of  the  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  of  America,  Inc..  in  regular 
session  at  the  Warwick  Hotel  in  Houston. 
Tex.,  on  the  10th  day  of  April  1965.  To  sup- 
port necessary  changes  in  Federal  and  State 
law  to  fully  protect  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  join  or  not  to  Join  any  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  and  to  oppose 
the  repeal  of  section  14^b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Adopted  April   10,   1965, 

John    W.    R.\tliff. 

President. 
Frank  B.  H.^rrell, 
Executive  Secretary. 


D.C.:  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
permits  to  the  American  Legion  1966  Con- 
vention Corporation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  occasion  of  such  convention, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  184). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
bridge  crossing  the  Washington  Channel  near 
the  Intersection  of  the  extension  of  13rh  and 
G  Streets  Southwest  the  "Francis  Case  Me- 
morial Bridge"  (Rept.  No.  183). 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Produces 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commi.ssion  to  exclude  from  the 
provisions  of  that  act  wool  products  with 
respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
content  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer  (Rept.  No.  186). 


THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  LAW- 
RESOLUTION 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Texas  Hea\-y.  Municipal  &  Utilities 
Branch  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America  adopted  a  most  im- 
portant and  well  stated  resolution  con- 
cerning the  Taft-Hartley  law.  In  order 
that  other  Senators  may  be  aware  of  the 
thinking  of  key  Texans  on  this  matter.  I 
ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 
Resolution 
Whereas  it  is  a  basic  principle  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  everv  American  should  have 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness:  and 

Whereas  liberty  to  choose  for  himself  man  s 
place  and  nature  of  employment  can  right- 
fully be  included:  and 

Whereas  freedom  of  the  individual  against 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
membership  or  nonmembership  in  an  organi- 
zation is  as  basic  a  civil  right  as  freedom  of 
the  individual  against  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin:  and 

Whereas  because  Federal  hiW  preempts 
State  law.  States  today  may  protect  their 
citizens  from  loss  of  their  jobs  for  nonmem- 
bership in  a  union  only  by  special  dispen- 
sation of  the  Federal  Government  under  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  and 

Whereas  labor  organizations,  like  employer 
organization,  should  be  encouraged  to  grow 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  not  by  compulsion; 
and 

Whereas  when  compulsion  becomes  the 
means  of  growth  of  an  organization.  It  tenda 
to  lose  a  sense  of  direction  in  the  public  In- 
terest, causing  the  public  to  turn  to  more 
and  more  Government  regulations;  and 


RESOLUTION  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OP  CITY  OF  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  relative  to  assist- 
ance on  cost  of  water  pollution  control 
facilities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Re  Assist.^nce  on  Cost  of  Water 
Pollution    Control    Facilities 

Whereas  each  year  the  incidences  of  wa,ter 
pollution  along  the  Niagara  frontier  becomes 
more  and  more  hazardous  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
Niagara  frontier;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Henry  P.  Smith 
III.  Representative  of  the  40th  District,  in- 
troduced HR.  5317.  a  bill.  "To  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  prevention  of  water  pollution  by  allow- 
ing the  cost  of  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities to  be  amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate 
for  income  tax  purposes'":  Now,  therefore,  be 

It 

Resolved.  That  this  common  council  me- 
morialize and  urge  the  U.S.  Congress,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
to  pr>ss  the  bill  known  as  HR.  5317  and  that 
the  city  clerk  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  certified  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress and  to  our  respective  two  U.S.  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  State  and  our  Congress- 
men from   this  area. 

Attest. 

Stanley  Mohk. 

City  Clerk. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

HR.  4338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
to  rent  certain  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  certain  office  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  185);  and 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 
period  of  the  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention of  1966.  to  be  held  in  Washington, 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  1921.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  modifi- 
cations of   the  project   for   Calumet  Harbor 
and  River,  III.  and  Ind.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
vuider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART : 
S.  1922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Valentina 
Sidorova  Parkevich;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  1923.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  XI  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act   to  give   the  court  supervi- 
sory power  over  all  fees  paid  from  whatever 
source; 

S.  1924.  A  bill  to  amend  section  39b  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part- 
time  referee  from  acting  as  trustee  or  re- 
ceiver In  any  proceeding  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act;    and 

S.  1925.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraphs  b  and 
c  of  section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
introduced   the   above   bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  192C.  A     bill     conferring     jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine,   and    render    judgment    upon    the 
claim  of  Harold  Braun,  of  Montclair,  N.J.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1927.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  preserve  as  an  area  of  his- 
toric   interest   certain    structures   and   lands 
comprising  the   Washington  Navy   Yard;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  B.artlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

BvMr.  MONRONEY: 
S.  1928.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  Chilocco  Indian 
School  lands  at  Chilocco,  Okla.,  In  trust  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  payment  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to  the 
Federal  Government:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  reqtiest) : 
S.  1929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947.  as  heretofore  amended,  to  provide  that 
taxable  income  for  District  Income  tax  pur- 
poses and  not  income  for  District  franchise 
tax  purposes  shall  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  taxable  income  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes  under  the  present  and  future 
Income  U^x  laws  of  the  United  States,  except 


as  otherwise  specifically  provided  herein,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S  1930  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  utilize 
volunteers  for  active  police  duty;  ♦ 

S  1931  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 

S  1932  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  annual  inspec- 
tion of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  District  of 
Columbia."  approved  February  18.  1938,  as 
amended;  and 

S  1933  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  11. 
1947  to  include  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Fire  Department,  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  Department  band,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 
S  1934  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
certain  grants  to  Menominee  County,  Wis., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
S  1935  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
to  provide  for  the  timely  determination  of 
certain  claims  of  American  nationals  settled 
by  the  United  States-Polish  Claims  Agree- 
ment of  July  16,  1960,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. ., 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  1936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gradual  re- 
duction and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
tax  on  communication  services  over  a  3-year 
period-   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


River  channel  deepening  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962. 

It  is  estimated  that,  for  a  cost  of  about 
$75,000,  the  E.J.  &  E.  bridge  can  be 
strengthened  sufficiently  to  aUow  dredg- 
ing the  channel  through  the  south  draw 
to  a  depth  of  27  feet  over  a  width  of  at 
least  75  feet.  That  is  the  minimum  us- 
able channel  needed  for  navigation  on 
the  Calumet  River. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  .  .   . 

The  bill  (S.  1921)  to  authorize  certam 
modifications  of  the  project  for  Calu- 
met Harbor  and  River,  111.,  and  Ind.,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dirksen,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ELGIN,  JOLIET  &  EASTERN  RAILWAY 
BRIDGE 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU 
to  authorize  certain  modifications  of  the 
navigation  project  for  the  Calumet  Har- 
bor and  River,  111.,  and  Ind..  insofar  as 
it  pertains  to  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 
Railway  bridge. 

The  bridge  spans  the  Calumet  River 
in  Chicago  several  miles  lakeward  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  bridge  spanning  the  same 
river  Being  the  first  bridge  inside  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  E.J.  &  E.  bridge 
i.s  subjected  to  more  traffic  through  its 
draw  than  any  other  bridge  over  the 
river. 

The  proposed  dredging  of  the  south 
draw  of  this  bridge  to  a  depth  of  27 
feet  is  in  aid  of  the  program  of  the  Chi- 
cago Regional  Port  District  to  establish 
an  adequate  port  in  Lake  Calumet  and 
appropriate  access  thereto. 

The  E.J.  &  E.  bridge  is  one  of  the  main 
obstructions  to  the  existing  project.  The 
status  of  the  bridge  as  an  obstruction  to 
navigation  was  the  subject  of  a  public 
hearing  held  January  20,  1965,  under  the 
Tiuman-Hobbs  Act.  The  report  on  the 
obstructive  character  of  the  bridge  is 
scheduled  for  completion  during  the  third 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  no  pres- 
ent authority  to  pay  for  the  bridge  pro- 
tection needed  to  withstand  the  Calumet 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
These  are  technical  amendments  which 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and 
endorsed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  Identical  bills  are 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  are  H.R.  5497,  HR.  6965,  and  H.R. 

5654. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bills  which  I  introduce  today,  and 
a  brief  memorandum  in  support  of  each, 
prepared  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the   U.S.    Courts,   be    included   in    the 

Record.  ^      ,,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  The  bills  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bUls  and  memo- 
randums will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  19''3  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  XI  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  give  the  court  supervisory 
power    over    all    lees    paid    from    whatever 

^""bcU  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  section 
366  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (U  U.S.C.  766) 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  clause  to  read  as 

follows:  .     ,   .„ 

"(5)  All  payments  made  or  promised  by 
the  debtor  or  by  a  corporation  acquiring  prop- 
erty  under  the  arrangement,  or  by  any  other 
person,  for  services  and  for  actual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  in,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
proceeding  or  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ment  and  Incident  thereto,  have  been  fully 
di-^closed  to  the  court  and  are  reasonable. 


Supp.  406,  and  In  re  A.  L.  Ratner,  Inc.,  95  F. 
Supp.  137).  It  was  the  view  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Committee  that  all  such  payments 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
court  in  the  same  manner  as  payments  made 
in  proceedings  under  chapter  X  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

The  Judicial   Conference,   upon   the   rec- 
ommendation of  its  Bankruptcy  Committee, 
authorized    the     Administrative     Office     to 
study  the  need  for  remedial  legislation  and 
further  authorized  the  committee  to  recom- 
mend remedial  legislation  if  it  be  deemed 
necessarv.     As  a  result,  the  Bankruptcy  Di- 
vision of  the  Administrative  Office  submitted 
the  proposed  amendment  now  contained  in 
H.R.  5645  to  the  Bankruptcy  Committee  of 
the   Judicial    Conference   at   its   September 
1964   meeting.     Whereupon,   the  committee 
recommended   the   proposed   amendment   to 
the  Judicial  Conference,  and  the  Conference 
approved  it  at  its  September   1964  meeting. 
The  language  of  this  proposed  amendment 
has  been  adopted  with  appropriate  modifi- 
cations from  section   221(4)    of   chapter   X 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.     Omitted  is  refer- 
ence to  pay.ments  by  a  corporation  "issuing 
securities"    under   the    plan,    since    this    is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  corporate  reorgani- 
zations.   Also  omitted  is  the  last  phrase  of 
section  221(4)— "or,  if  to  be  fixed  after  con- 
firmation of  the  plan,  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  judge."     This  is  deemed  to 
be    inapplicable    to    chapter    XI    where    all 
fees  are  fixed  before  confirmation  and  must 
be   included  In   the  deposit  which  is   pre- 
requisite to  filing  an   application  for  con- 
firmation   (sees.  337(2)    and  362(2)). 

Citing  section  221(4),  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  Woods  v.  City  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  312  U.S.  362,  61 
S.  Ct.  493,  44  Am.  BR.    (NJS.)    655: 

"Under  chapter  X  of  the  Chandler  Act  the 
bankruptcy  court  has  plenary  power  to  re- 
view all  fees  and  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization,  from  whatever  source 
they  may  be  payable." 

Again,  In  Leiman  v.  Guttman,  336  U.S.  1. 
69  S.  Ct.  371,  the  Supreme  Court  construed 
section  221(4): 

"The  control  of  the  judge  is  not  limited 
to  fees  and  allowances  payable  out  of  the 
estate— Section  221(4)  places  under  his 
control  -all  paj-ments  made  or  promised  ( l ) 
by  -the  debtor-  or  (2)  'by  a  corporation  issu- 
ing securities  or  acquiring  property  under  the 
plan-  or  (3)  "by  any  other  person'  for  services 
rendered  'in  connection  with'  the  proceed- 
ings or  'in  connection  with'  the  plan  and  in- 
cident  to'  the  reorganization. 


The      memorandum      accompanying 
Senate  bill  1923  is  as  follows: 
explanation 

A  practice  becoming  prevalent  in  chapter 
XI  proceedings  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
in  which  the  compensation  of  attorneys, 
accounts,  and  others  is  paid  or  promised 
by  third  parties  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Committee  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  at  its 
March  1964  meeting. 

It  has  been  held  that  such  payments  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  court  {In  re  Sfor 
Brands  Products  and  Pickle  Company,  96  r. 


'•The  aim  of  the  expanded  controls  over 
reorganization  fees  and  expenses  is  clear. 
The  practice  had  been  to  fix  them^by  private 
arrangement  outside  of  courr  ini- 

gave  rise  to  serious  abuses.  There  was  the 
ipectacle  of  fiduciaries  fixing  the  worth  of 
then-  own  services  and  exacting  fees  which 
often  had  no  relation  to  the  value  of  serv- 
ices rendererd. 

"And  section  22U4)  is  written  in  pervasive 
terms— it  applies  to  'all  payments'  for  serv- 
ices -m  connection  with'  the  Proceeding  or 
■in  connection'  with  'the  plan'  and  incident 
to'  reorganization,  whoever  pays  them. 

With  this  construction  of  the  statutory 
language  of  section  221(4) ,  it  Is  believed  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  section  366 
would  curb  the  abuse  at  which  it  is  directed. 

S  1924  A  bill  to  amend  section  39b  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  a  part- 
time  referee  from  acting  as  trustee  or  recei%er 
in    any    proceeding    under   the    Bankruptcy 

Act  * 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  b  of  section  3» 
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of    the   Bankruptcy   Act    (11    VJS.C.  67b)    Is 
amoiidcd  to  read  as  follows: 

■b.  Active  part-time  referees,  and  referees 
receiving  benefits  xmder  paragraph  (1)  of 
subdivision  d  of  section  40  of  this  Act.  shall 
not  practice  as  counsel  or  attorney  or  act 
as  trustee  or  receiver  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  1924  is  as  follows: 

EXPL.\N.\TION 

During  an  examination  of  the  Judicial  of- 
fices in  a  certain  U.S.  district  coJirt.  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  examiner  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  the  fact  that  a 
part-time  referee  in  bankruptcy  had  been 
appointed  to  serve  as  trustee  in  a  corporate 
reorganization  bankruptcy  proceeding 
(ch.  X)  before  the  chief  Judge  of  that 
district.  The  referee  is  being  compensated 
as  trustee  in  addition  to  his  regular  com- 
pensation as  part-time  referee.  The  exam- 
iner raised  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  appointment  and  asked  for  the  advice 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  that  De- 
partment in  turn  requested  the  views  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  on 
the  subject. 

The  Administrative  Office,  alter  consid- 
eration of  the  matter.  wTOte  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  February  10.  1964.  refer- 
ring to  what  it  regards  as  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  general 
orders  and  expressing  the  view  that  the 
practice  of  appointing  a  part-time  referee  to 
serve  as  a  trustee  In  a  chapter  X  proceeding 
and  the  allowance  of  ctSinpensation  to  the 
referre  as  such  trustee  is  a  practice  which 
should  be  avoided  and  that  in  any  event  IX 
a  part-time  referee  serves  in  such  capacity, 
his  compensation  as  trustee  should  be  paid 
into  the  Referees'  Salary  and  Expense  Fund. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  of  February  10  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  supplied  to  the 
chief  Judge. 

After  considering  the  views  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office,  as  expressed  in  its  letter  of 
February  10.  1964.  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  chief  Judge  involved  wrote  to  the 
Admlnlstraive  Office  under  date  of  March  6. 
1964.  Indicating  his  complete  disagreement 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  Administrative 
Office  that  the  appointing  of  a  part-time 
referee  to  serve  as  a  trustee  In  a  chapter  X 
proceeding  should  be  avoided,  and  that  in 
the  event  a  referee  serves  as  such  trustee, 
his  compensation  for  services  as  trustee 
shou'.d  be  paid  Into  the  Referees'  Salary  and 
Expense  Fund.  He  also  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Art  cited  in  the  letter  of  the  Administrative 
Office  do  not  support  such  conclusions,  or 
either  of  them. 

In  view  of  the  difference  In  the  view  of 
the  Administrative  Office  and  the  Chief 
Judge  regarding  the  appointment  of  a  part- 
tim.e  referee  in  bankruptcy  to  serve  as  trustee 
In  a  chapter  X  (corporate  reorganization) 
proceeding,  the  Administrative  Office  brought 
the  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Binkruptcy  Administration  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  at 
Its  July  27,  1964,  meeting  and  requested  the 
Committee's  views  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
pointment. The  Committee  reported  to  the 
Conference  that  it  was  of  the  view  that  sec- 
tion 33b  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
67b)  does  rot  prohibit  such  appointments. 
The  Committee  however  felt  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  and  good  practice  such  appoint- 
ments should  not  be  made  and  recommended 
to  the  Conference  that  the  l?st  sentence  of 
-ection  39b  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Active  part-time  referees,  and  referees  re- 
cei.ing  benefits  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
divl.'^ion  d  of  section  40  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
practice  as  counsel  or  attorney  or  act  a$ 
t^u^tee  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act." 
I  New  language  in  italic.) 


During  the  latter  part  of  1964  the  propoced 

amendment  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Randolph  Montgomery.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Conference,  and  on 
January  8.  1965,  he  advised  U\e  Administra- 
tive Office  that — 

"As  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  section 
39'o.  all  Conferees  from  whom  I  have  heard 
have  approved  the  amendment  except  that  It 
Is  believed  the  prohibition  should  be  against 
acting  not  only  as  trustee  but  also  as  re- 
ceiver in  any  proceeding  under  the  Act." 

This  was  submitted  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Committee  at  its  February  1965  meeting  and 
It  reconunended  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  that  It  approve  the 
amendment  to  the  original  proposal.  There- 
fore, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Committee  the  Conference  at  Its 
March  1965  meeting  approved  the  suggestion 
of  the  National  Binkruptcy  Conference  and 
reaffirmed  Its  approval  of  the  suggested 
amendment  which  Is  now  contained  In  H  R. 
6965.  89th  Congress,  1st  session. 

COMP.\RATrVE   PatNT 

"b.  Active  part-time  referees,  and  referees 
receiving  benefits  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
subdivision  d  of  section  40  of  this  Act.  shall 
not  practice  as  counsel  or  attorney  or  act  as 
trustee  or  receiier  In  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act."  (The  language  In  Italic  Is  new.) 
S.  1925.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraphs  b  and 
c  of  section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong-esi  assembled.  That  para- 
graphs b  and  c  of  section  14  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  32  (b),  (c))  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•b.  The  court  shall  make  an  order  fixing 
a  time  for  the  filing  of  objections  to  the 
bankrupt's  discharge  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  thirty  days  after  the  first  date  set  for 
the  first  meeting  of  creditors.  Notice  of 
such  order  shall  be  given  to  all  parties  in 
interest  as  provided  In  section  58b  of  this 
Act.  If  the  examination  of  the  bankrupt 
concerning  his  acts,  conduct,  and  property 
has  not  or  will  not  be  completed  within  the 
time  fixed  for  the  filing  of  objections  to  the 
discharge  the  court  may,  upon  Its  own  mo- 
tion or  upon  motion  of  the  receiver,  trustee, 
a  creditor,  or  any  other  party  in  Interest  or 
for  othej;  cause  shown,  extend  the  time  for 
filing  such  objections.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  the  time  fl.xed  in  such  order  or  of  any 
extension  of  such  time  granted  by  the  court, 
the  court  shall  discharge  the  bankrupt  If 
no  objfptlon  has  been  filed  and  If  the  filing 
fees  required  to  be  paid  by  this  Act  have 
been  paid  In  full;  otherwise,  the  court  shall 
hear  such  proofs  and  pleas  as  may  be  made 
in  opposition  to  the  discharge,  by  the  trustee, 
creditors,  the  United  States  attorney,  or  such 
other  attorney  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
designate,  at  such  time  as  will  give  the  bank- 
rvipt  and  the  objecting  parties  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  fully  heard. 

'  c.  The  court  shall  grant  the  discharge 
unless  satisfied  that  the  bankrupt  has  (1) 
committed  an  offense  punishable  by  imprls- 
onnaent  as  provided  under  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  section  152;  or  (2)  destroyed, 
mutilated,  falsified,  concealed,  or  failed  to 
keep  or  preserve  books  of  account  or  records, 
from  which  his  financial  condition  and  busi- 
ness transactions  might  be  ascertained,  un- 
less the  court  deems  such  acts  or  failure  to 
have  been  Justified  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  or  (3)  while  engaged 
in  business  as  a  sole  proprietor,  partnership, 
or  as  an  executive  of  a  corporation,  obtained 
for  such  business  money  or  property  on 
credit  or  as  an  extension  or  renewal  of  credit 
by  making  or  publl.-hlng  or  causing  to  be 
made  or  publls-hcd  In  any  manner  whatso- 
ever a  materially  false  statement  In  writing 
respecting  his  financial  condition  or  the 
financial  condition  of  such  partnership  or 
corporation;  or  (4)  at  any  time  subsequent 
to  the  first  day  of  the  twelve  months  Imme- 


diately preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition  In 
bankruptcy,  transferred,  removed,  destroyed, 
or  concealed,  or  permitted   to  be  removed, 
destroyed,  or  concealed,  any  of  his  property 
with  Intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  his 
creditors;  or  (5>   In  a  proceeding  under  this 
Act  commenced  within  six  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  filing  of   the   petition  In  bank- 
ruptcy has  been  granted  a  discharge,  or  h.id  a 
composition  or  any  arrangement  by  way  of 
composition  or  a  wage  earner's  plan  by  way  of 
composition  confirmed  under  this  Act;  or  (6> 
In  the  course  of  a  proceeding  imder  this  Act 
refvised  to  obey  any  lawful  order  of,  or  to 
answer  any  material  question  approved  by, 
the  court;  or  (7)  has  failed  to  explain  satis- 
factorily any  losses  of  assets  or  deficiency  of 
as.=ets   to   meet   his    liabilities;    or    (8)    has 
failed  to  pay  the  filing  fees  required  to  be 
paid  by  this  Act  In  full:  Provided.  That  If, 
upon  the  hearing  of  an  objection  to  a  dis- 
charge, the  objector  shall  show  to  the  satls- 
f.xctlon  of  the  court  that  there  are  reason- 
able grounds  for  believing  that  the  bankrupt 
has  committed  any  of  the  acts  which,  under 
this  subdivision  c.   would   prevent  his  dis- 
charge In  bankruptcy,  then  the  burden  of 
proving  that  he  has  not  committed  any  of 
such  acts  shall  be  upon  the  bankrupt." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  1925  is  as  follov.'s: 

EXPLANATION 

The  Bankruptcy  Division  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  economy,  suggested  that  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Committee  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  at  Its  meeting 
February  1964.  consider  the  amendments 
proposed  In  this  bill  amending  paragraphs 
b  and  c  of  section  14  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
to  permit  the  court,  before  the  filing  fees 
required  to  be  paid  by  the  act  are  paid  in 
full,  to  make  an  order  fixing  a  time  for  the 
filing  of  objections  to  the  bankrupt's  dis- 
charge and  providing  that  a  discharge  can- 
not be  granted  until  the  filing  fees  arc  paid 
In  full. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  section 
14b.  such  an  order  la  not  permitted  until 
after  all  of  the  filing  fees  have  been  paid  In 
full.  As  a  consequence,  in  cases  where  the 
filing  fees  are  not  paid  In  full  when  the  peti- 
tion is  filed  but  are  paid  In  Installments  as 
authorized  under  General  Order  No.  35.  the 
court  is  required  In  the  simplest  case  to  send 
two  separate  notices  to  creditors.  The  first 
Is  the  10-day  notice  of  the  first  meeting  of 
creditors  and  the  second  Is  the  30-day  notice 
of  the  last  day  fixed  by  the  court  of  the  filing 
of  objections  to  the  discharge. 

In  cases  where  the  filing  fees  arc  pr.ld  In 
full  when  the  petition  Is  filed,  section  14b 
now  permits  the  two  notices  to  be  combined 
and  a  single  combined  notice  Is  mailed  to 
creditors.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
permit  the  court  to  combine  the  two  notices 
In  every  straight  bankruptcy  case.  This 
would  eiTect  a  substantial  saving  In  the  cost 
of  penalty  mall,  envelopes,  paper,  and  the 
time  of  clerical  help.  The  savings  are  esti- 
mated at  between  $150,000  and  $200,000  a 
year. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  at  Its  meeting  In  March  19C4,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Its  Committee  on 
Bankruptcy  Administration,  approved  the 
proposals  contained  In  the  bill  which  Is 
attached. 

COMPARATIVE   PRINT 

"ta.  lAfter  the  filing  fees  required  to  be 
paid  by  this  Act  have  been  paid  In  fuUl  (t) 
the  court  shall  make  an  order  fixing  a  time 
for  the  filing  of  objections  to  the  bankrupt's 
discharge  which  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty 
days  after  the  firiit  date  set  for  the  first  meet- 
ing of  creditors.  Notice  of  such  order  shall 
be  given  to  all  parties  In  Interest  as  provided 
In  section  08b  of  this  Act.  If  the  examina- 
tion of   the   bankrupt  concerning  his  acts. 


ideal  location  to  establish  for  posterity 
a  national  naval  museum,  particularly 
in  the  country's  oldest  Na\'y  yard.    The 
history  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  our  American  heritage  from 
the  pre-Revolutionary  days  to  the  pres- 
ent space  age.    That  history  must  be  pre- 
served if  future  generations  are  to  have 
full  knowledge  and  proper  perspective 
of  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  Na%T  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  Nation. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  existing 
piers  be  utilized  in  part  to  become  per- 
manent showcases  for  such  historic  ves- 
sels as  the  U.S.S.  Constellation,  Admiral 
Dewey's  flagship,  the  Olympia,  and  the 
last  square  rigged  vessel  built  in  the 
United  States,  the  Kaiulani,  a  gift  to  this 
countrj'  from  the  Philippine  Government. 
However,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
would  benefit  others  than  just  historians. 

Earlier  this  year,  President  Johnson 
stated: 

The  river  rich  in  history  and  memory  which 
flows  bv  ovir  Nation's  Capital  should  serve 
as  a  model  of  scenic  and  recreational  values 
for  the  entire  country. 

It  is  fitting  that  Mrs.  Johnson's  Com- 
mittee for  a  More  Beautiful  Capital  v;-ill 
start  its  tour  of  the  District  waterfront 
from  the  Washington  Na\T  Yard.  The 
proposal  incorporates  recreational  facil- 
ities and  plans  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Anacostia  waterfront. 

The  bill  would  preserv^e  as  an  area  of 
historic  interest  the  structures— includ- 
ing piers— lands,  and  water  comprising 
the  Washington  NaiT  Yard  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary-  of 
Defense,  when  this  area  is  no  longer 
needed  for  national  defense  purposes. 

nrc^;",i:-or-concVa.ea.  a„,  o,  i^'^i^     sUent.     A  -SSSs'hL "^"rd "c'lar"^    Snee'anI1S°eiopm7„\"f S^arfh^U 

With  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  his      land   and   buildings   "^s   oeeu_uci.^^_^^      ^^  „nHprt.akpn  consistent  with  a  compre- 


conduct.  and  property  has  not  or  will  not  be 
completed  within  the  time  fixed  for  the  filing 
0?  objections  to  the  discharge  the  court  may, 
HDon  its  own  motion  or  upon  motion  of  the 
receiver    trustee,   a   creditor,   or   any   other 
n  rtv  in  interest  or  for  other  cause  shown, 
fxtend  the  time  lor   filing  such  objections, 
coon  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  In  such 
o'der    or    of    any    extension    of    such    time 
e-anted   by  the  court,  the  court  shall   dis- 
charge the  bankrupt  If  no  objection  has  been 
Sled  and  if  the  filing  fees  required  to  be  paid 
i J  this  Act  have  been  paid  in  full;  otherwise, 
•^e  court  shall  hear  such  proofs  and  pleas 
as  mav  be  made  In  opposition  to  the  dis- 
cbarge" by  the  trustee,  creditors,  the  United 
St-^tes"  attorney,  or  such  other  attorney  as 
the  ^ttorney  General  may  designate,  at  such 
time  as  will  give  the  bankrupt  and  the  ob- 
jecting parties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
be  fully  heard." 

•c    The   court   shall   grant   the    discharge 
unless  satisfied  that  the  bankrupt  has   (1) 
committed    an    offense    punishable    by    im- 
orisonment  as  provided  under  title  18,  United 
Sutes  Code,  section  152;   or    (2)   destroyed, 
mutilated,  falsified,  concealed,  or  failed  to 
keep  or  preserve  books  of  account  or  records, 
from  which  his  financial  condition  and  busi- 
ness transactions  might  be  ascertained,  un- 
less the  court  deems  such  acts  or  failure  to 
have  been  Ju-stified  under  all   the  circum- 
stances of  the  case;  or  (3)  while  engaged  in 
business  as  a  sole  proprietor,  partnership,  or 
as  an  executive  of  a  corporation,  obtained  for 
such  business  money  or  propt  rty  on  credit  or 
as  an  extension  or  renewal  of  credit  by  mak- 
ing or  publishing  or  causing  to  be  made  or 
published  In  any  manner  whatsoever  a  mate- 
rially false  statement  in  WTlting  respecting 
his  financial  condition  or  the  financial  con- 
dition of  such  partnership  or  corporation: 
or  (4 1   at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  first 
dav  of  the  twelve  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy,  transferred,   removed,   destroyed,    or 
concealed,  or  permitted  to  be  removed,  de- 


President     George    Washington,    to- 
gether with  Maj.  Pierre  L'Enfant,  sur- 
veyed the  proposed  site  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  during  the 
administration  of  President  John  Adams 
by  the  act  of  July  23.  1798.    The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  gives  the  official  found- 
ing date  of  the  yard  as  October  2,  1799. 
The    famous    architect    and    engineer, 
Benjamin    Henry    Latrobe.    completed 
plans  for  the  yard  in  1805.    The  home  of 
the  first  Commandant  still  stands  as  a 
tribute  to  the  architectural  skill  of  La- 
trobe, and  traces  of  his  work  are  evident 
in  the  main  entrance  arcade.    Much  of 
the  yard  was  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  British  siege  in  1814.    Under  the  in- 
fluence and  foresight  of  Comdr.  John 
Dahlgren.  the  scope  of  the  yards  activ- 
ity was  expanded  to  include  ordnance, 
manufacture  and  testing  to  the  point 
where,  in  recent  times,  it  became  the 
largest  naval  weapons  plant  in  the  world. 
Through    tradition    and    history    the 
Navy  has  played  an  extremely  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States.     George   Washington   saw   the 
need  for  a  strong  Navy  both  as  an  ex- 
tension of  foreign  policy  and  as  an  in- 
strument to  keep  the  high  seas  open  to 
free  trade.    With  these  thoughts  fore- 
most in  mind  he  realized  that  naval  ves- 
sels must  have  adequate  berthing  and 
shore  facilities  instead  of  the  then  exist- 
ing   occasional    sernce   at   commercial 
docks.    The  Washington  Na%T  Yard  was 
the  first  of  the  six  proposed  yards  and 
was  located  12  blocks  from  the  Capitol 
to  be  "under  the  eye  of  the  Government." 
Mr  President,  the  huge  machines  and 
factories  of  the  Na\T  yard  are  all  but 
silent.     A  considerable  portion  of  the 


creditors:  or  (5)  in  a  proceeding  under  this 
Ac:  commenced  within  six  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  In  bank- 
ruptcy has  been  granted  a  discharge,  or  had 
a  composition  or  an  arrangement  by  way  of 
composition  or  a  wage  earner's  plan  by  way 
of  composition  confirmed  under  this  Act;  or 
<6)  in  the  course  of  a  proceeding  under  this 
A:t  refused  to  obey  any  lawful  order  of,  or 
to  answer  any  material  question  approved  by. 
the  court;  or  (7)  has  failed  to  explain  satis- 
fiftorlly  any  losses  of  assets  or  deficiency 
of  assets  to  meet  his  liabilities;  or  (8)   has 
Jr.iled  to  pay  the  filing  fees  required  to  be 
paid  by  this  Act  in  full:  Provided.  That  If, 
upon  the  hearing  of  an  objection  to  a  dis- 
charge, the  objector  shall  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  bankrupt  has 
committed  any  of  the  acts  which,  under  this 
subdivision  c.  would  prevent  his  discharge 
in  bankruptcy,  then  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  has  not  committed  any  of  such  acts 
shall  be  upon  the  bankrupt." 

(Note.— The  language  in  brackets  Is  de- 
leted.   The  language  In  Italic  Is  new.) 


surplus  and  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices There  is  considerable  fear  that  the 
historic  sections  of  the  yard  ^-iW  also  be 
turned  over  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  disposition— thereby 
losing  forever  the  historical  significance 
of  this  area. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  smaU 
naval  museum  operated  by  the  Navy 
Department  for  the  oenefit  of  sen'ice 
personnel.  The  staff  of  the  museum  Is 
small,  and  its  budget  is  limited.  The 
museum  buUding  has  a  big  overhead 
crane  which  is  well  equipped  to  handle 
the  many  donations  of  historic  equip- 
ment for  display  in  the  museum.  Of 
special  interest  at  the  museum  is  the 
private  ship  model  collection  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  The  Thresher  ex- 
liibit  is  a  grim  reminder  of  the  noncom- 
bative    dangers    Na\T    nien    constantly 


be  undertaken  consistent  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  be  prepared  and  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  m 
consultation  with  the  Secretary-  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairmen  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  created  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior.  Such  plan  shall  in- 
clude among  others.  pro\-isions  provid- 
ing for  the  development  of  the  lands  and 
waters  as  an  area  for  exhibiting  and  dis- 
playing vessels  and  weapons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  that  the  bill  be  left 
on  the  desk  for  10  legislative  days  for 
additional  cosponsors. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 


THE  WASHINGTON  NAVY  YARD: 

HISTORY  AND  TRADITION 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  preserve  as  an  area  of  historic  inter- 
est certain  structures  and  lands  of  the 
Washington  Na\T  Yard  as  a  national 
museum  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  location  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  in  fact  dates  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic. 


to  the  public  on  March  1,  1965,  the  aver 
age    daily    attendance   has  more   than 
quadrupled. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  a 
national  naval  museum  as  many  other 
nations  do.  To  be  sure,  it  does  have  sev- 
eral excellent  maritime  museums — but 
these  are  chiefly  local  in  nature  and 
character.     The  Nation's  capital  is  an 


ineton  Navy  Yard,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BARTLETT.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1927 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)   for  the 
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purpose  of  preserving  as  an  area  of  historical 
interest  (1)  the  structures  (Including  piers), 
lands,  and  waters  comprising  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  (2)  such  structures 
and  lands  within  the  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
which  have  been  declared  excess  property, 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fol- 
lowing a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  the  structures,  lands,  and  wa- 
ters referred  to  in  clause  (1)  are  no  longer 
needed  for  national  defense  purposes,  shall 
protect,  preserve,  maintain,  and  develop  such 
structures,  lands,  and  waters  (together  with 
any  structures  and  lands  designated  pur- 
suant to  clause  (2) )  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided. 

(b)  The  protection,  preservation,  main- 
tenance, and  development  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  undertaken  consistent 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  to  be  prepared 
and  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Chairmen  of  the  National 
Capitol  Planning  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee created  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act. 
Such  plan  shall  include,  among  others,  pro- 
visions providing  for  the  development  of 
the  lands  and  waters  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  an  area  for  exhibiting  and  dis- 
playing vessels  and  weapons. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
create  an  advisory  committee  to  consist  of  a 
representative  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  National  Park  Service.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  conunittee  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act.  Meetings  of  the 
committee  shall  be  held  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary.  The  members  of  the  conunittee 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices as  members,  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  such  necessary  travel  and 
other  expenses  In  connection  with  their 
attendance  at  committee  meetings  as  may  be 
authorized  or  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


MENOMINEE  COUNTY  AID  BILL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleagtie  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate deference,  a  bill  to  provide  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare  aid  and  the 
means  for  a  stable  economic  future  to 
Wisconsin's  most  poverty  stricken  county. 

Today  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Representative  Melvin  Laird  is  intro- 
ducing an  identical  bill, 

Menominee  County  has  an  average 
family  income  of  only  $2,634,  less  than 
half  the  State  average.  By  every  other 
known  index — health,  education,  unem- 
plo3Tnent — the  county  unemployment 
rate  stands  at  18  percent — housing — the 
county  is  in  desperate  condition. 

In  April  1961  over  100  years  of  tribal 
status  for  the  Menominee  Indians  was 
terminated  in  the  bright  hope  that  the 
Menominees  could  make  their  way  on 
their  own. 

The  hope  has  not  materialized.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  help  make  it  a  reality. 

The  problem  is  not  now  an  Indian 
problem  but  a  poverty  problem.  And 
this  is  not  an  Indian  bill,  but  an  eco- 
nomic opportunity  bill. 


The  bill  would  provide  10  years  of  aid 
for  education,  health,  and  welfare, 
finance  careful  economic  planning,  and 
provide  the  long-term  loans  needed  to  es- 
tablish a  stable  economy. 

Specifically  the  bill  would  provide  $1,- 
125.000  over  the  10-year  period  for  edu- 
cation— $150,000  annually  for  5  years 
and  a  declining  amount  for  5  additional 
years:  $747,000  over  the  10  years  of  wel- 
fare— $100,000  annually  for  5  years  and 
a  declining  amount  for  5  additional 
years;  $500,000  for  health,  especially 
tuberculosis  eradication  $100,000  a  year 
for  5  years:  $450,000  for  the  completion 
of  sanitation  connections  in  Ncopit  and 
Keshena:  $50,000  for  a  detailed  recrea- 
tional development  study  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Interior  Department;  $25,- 
000  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  possible 
expansion  of  the  timber  industi-y;  $5  mil- 
lion in  long  term,  low-interest  loans  to 
carry  out  the  study  recommendations. 

Menominee  County  became  Wiscon- 
sin's 72d  county  April  30,  1961,  when  the 
tribal  status  of  the  Menominee  Indians 
was  terminated.  The  tribal  lands  and 
assets  were  turned  over  to  Menominee 
Enterprises.  Inc.,  with  members  of  the 
tribe  becoming  stock  and  bond  holders. 

The  county  has  experienced  continued 
economic  difBculty.  The  expenses  of 
running  a  county  government  and  the 
lack  of  available  capital  has  handicapped 
the  county. 

Congress  recognized  its  responsibility 
for  making  independence  an  economic  as 
well  as  a  legal  fact  in  1961  when  it  voted 
funds  to  aid  education  and  to  construct 
sewer  and  water  lines  in  the  county  after 
termination.  Now  the  education  aid  has 
about  run  out — and  all  the  sanitation 
money  has  been  spent  without  complet- 
ing the  sewer  and  water  systems  in  Neo- 
pit  and  Keshena,  the  principal  settle- 
ments in  the  county. 

Continued  aid  is  vitally  needed.  But 
if  we  are  to  see  an  end  to  piecemeal 
handouts  to  Menominee  County  we  must 
do  more  than  simply  continue  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program — we  must  provide  for 
the  planning  and  capitalization  neces- 
sary to  put  the  county  on  a  solid  finan- 
cial footing. 

The  county's  great  natural  wealth  in- 
cludes not  only  tall  forests  of  virgin 
timber  and  lovely  lake  coimtry  but  also 
one  of  the  few  untamed  rivers  in  the 
Nation  considered  beautiful  enough  for 
inclusion  in  the  President's  wild  river 
bill.  The  Wolf  River  is  one  of  the  true 
glories  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  particularly  hopeful  that  sound 
recreation  development  planning  could 
lead  to  a  stable  economic  future  for  the 
Menominees.  It  could  alr,~  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  development  oi  the  great- 
est imderdeveloE>ed  resource  in  the 
northern  Great  Lakes  area. 

The  orderly  way  in  which  the  timber 
operation  has  been  handled  by  Menom- 
inee Enterprises  shows  that  the  man- 
agement capacity  is  there.  But  the 
capital  is  lacking,  and  the  farsighted 
recreation  development  planning  that  is 
needed  has  not  been  done  and  cannot  be 
done  without  substantial  Federal  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  bill  (S.  1934)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  certain  grants  to 
Menominee  County,  Wis.,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire)  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
ACT  OF  1949.  AS  AMENDED,  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  TIMELY  DE- 
TERMINATION OP  CERTAIN 
CLAIMS  OF  AI^IERICAN  NATIONALS 
SETTLED  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES-POLISH  CLAIMS  AGREE- 
MENT OF  JULY  16.  1960,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American 
nationals  settled  by  the  United  States- 
Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July  16, 
1960.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  received  by  the  Senate 
on  May  3,  1965,  as  well  as  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  amendments  to 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
submitted  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  in  behalf  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1935)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely 
determination  of  certain  claims  of  Amer- 
ican nationals  settled  by  the  United 
States-Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July 
16,  1960,  and  for  other  puiposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S. 1935 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4,  title  I. 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  remuneration  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant  in 
connection   with  any  claim  filed  with  the 


commission  under  this  title  shall  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid 
Dursuant  to  any  award  certified  under  the 
nrovisions  of  this  title,  on  account  of  such 
claim  Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shaU 
be  unlawful  and  void.  Whoever.  In  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  re- 
ceives on  account  of  services  so  rendered, 
anv  remuneration  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
n^-rmitted  by  this  section,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
t''an  twelve  months,  or  both." 
"i2)  Section  6,  title  I,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section: . 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  complete  its 
affairs  in  conection  with  the  settlement  of 
United  States-Polish  claims  arising  under 
the  Polish  Claims  Agreement  of  July  16,  1960, 
not  later  than  March  31,  1963." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7,  title  I. 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  sub- 
section letter,  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  paragraphs: 

••(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
deduct  from  the  undisbursed  balance  In  the 
Polish  Claims  Fund,  created  pursuant  to  sec- 
t'on  8  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  and  from  each  payment  thereafter 
into  that  Fund,  5  per  centum  thereof  as  re- 
imbursement to  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Com- 
mission and  by  the  Treasury  Department  In 
the  administration  of  this  title.  The 
amounts  so  deducted  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts  The  Secretary  shall  make  payment 
to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto  out 
of  the  Polish  Claims  Fund  on  account  of  any 
amounts  deducted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  7  from  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  section  8(c)  (1)  and  (2)  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

••(3)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deduct  from  each  payment  into  any  other 
special  fund  created  pursuant  to  section  8, 
subsequent  to  November  4.  1964,  5  per  cen- 
tum thereof  as  reimbursement  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Commission  and  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.  The  amount  so  deducted 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts." 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c),  sec- 
tion 7,  title  I,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  . 

"(1)  If  any  person  to  whom  any  payment 
Is  to  be  made  ptu-suant  to  this  title  Is  de- 
ceased or  is  under  a  legal  disability,  payment 
shall  be  made  to  his  legal  representative,  ex- 
cept that  If  anv  pavment  to  be  made  is  not 
over  $1,000  and  there  is  no  qualified  executor 
or  administrator,  payment  may  be  made  to 
the  person  or  persons  found  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  be  entitled  Uiercto,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  estates." 

(5)  Subsect'on  (c)  of  section  8,  title  I. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "any 
of  the  funds"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  Yugoslav  Claims  Fund",  and  by  Insert- 
ing the  phrase  "paragraph  (1)  of  after  the 
plirase  "pursuant  to"  and  before  the  words 
•'subsection  (b)". 

(6)  Section  8,  title  I.  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  out  of  the  stuns  cov- 
ered into  the  Polish  Claims  Fund  and  into 
anv  other  special  fund  created  pursuant  to 
this  section  subsequent  to  November  4,  1964, 
to  make  payments  on  account  of  awards  cer- 
tmed  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  respect  to  claims  included  within 
the  terms  of  the  Polish  Claims  Agreement  of 
1960  and  of  any  other  similar  agreement  en- 


tered into  subsequent  to  November  4,  1964, 
as  follows  and  in  the  following  order  of 
priority: 

"(1)  Payment  In  the  amount  of  $1,000  or 
in  the  principal  amount  of  the  award,  which- 
ever Is  less; 

"(2)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  account  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  each  remaining  award  which  shall 
bear  to  such  unpaid  principal  balance  the 
same  proportion  as  the  total  amount  in  the 
Polish  Claims  Fund  and  In  any  other  special 
fund  created  pursuant  to  this  section  sub- 
sequent to  November  4,  1964,  available  for 
distribution  at  the  time  such  payments  are 
made  bears  to  the  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  all  such  awards;  and 

"(3)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time  on  accoimt  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
each  award  of  Interest  which  shall  bear  to 
such  unpaid  balance  of  Interest,  the  same 
prorK>rtion  as  the  total  amount  In  the  Polish 
cnims  Fund  and  In  any  other  special  f  and 
created  pm-suant  to  this  section  subsequent 
to  November  4,  1964,  available  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  time  such  payments  are  made 
bears  to  the  aggregate  unpaid  balance  of  m- 
terest  of  all  such  awards." 

(7)  Section  302,  title  III,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cover  into  each  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Ru- 
manian Claims  Funds,  such  sums  as  may  be 
paid  by  the  Government  of  the  respective 
country  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  claims 
settlement  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  such  country." 

(8)  Section  303,  title  in,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2),  and  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  Immedi- 
ately thereafter,  the  word,  "and". 

(9)  Section  303,  title  III.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  pragraph: 

"(4)  Pay  effective  compensation  for  the 
nationalization,  compulsory  liquidation,  or 
other  taking  of  property  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  be- 
tween August  9,  1955,  and  the  effective  date 
of  the  claims  agreement  between  the  respec- 
tive country  and  the  United  States." 

(10)  Section  304  of  title  III  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a) "  after  the  section  number  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
sections: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  receive  and  de- 
termine  or  redetermine  as  the  case  may  be. 
in   accordance   with    applicable   substantive 
law  Including  International  law,  the  validity 
and  amounts  of  claims  owned  by  persons  who 
were  nationals  of  the  United  States  on  Au- 
gust 9.  1958,  which  arose  out  of  the  war  in 
whlrh  Italy  was  engaged  from  June  10,  1940. 
to  September  15.  1947,  and  with  respect  to 
which  provision  was  not  made  In  the  treaty 
of    peace    with    Italy:    Provided.    That    no 
awards  shall  be  made  to  persons  who  have 
received  compensation  In  any  amount  pur- 
suant to  subsection   (a)    of  this  section  or 
under  section  202  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  as  amended,  or  to  persons  whose  claims 
have   been   denied   by   the   Conunlsslon   for 
reasons  other  than  that  they  were  not  filed 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  306. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  receive  and  de- 
termine, or  redetermine  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  accordance  with  applicable  substantive 
law  Including  International  law,  the  validity 
and  amounts  of  claims  owned  by  persons  who 
were  nationals  of  the  United  States  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  1943,  and  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  against  the  Government  of 
Italy  which  arose  out  of  the  war  In  which 
ItalV  was  engaged  from  June  10,  1940,  to 
September   15.   1947,   In  territory   ceded  by 


Italy  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Italy:  Provided,  That  no  awards  shall  be 
made  to  persons  who  have  received  compen- 
sation in  any  amount  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Italy  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section." 

"(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  or  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  legislation 
maV.ing  appropriations  to  the  Commission 
for  payment  of  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrymg  out  Its  functions  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
whichever  date  is  later,  the  Commission  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  time 
when  and  the  limit  of  time  within  which 
claims  may  be  filed  with  the  Commission, 
which  limit  shall  not  be  more  than  six 
months  after  such  publication. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  certify  awards 
on  claims  determined  pursuant  to  to  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  out  of 
remaining  balances  in  the  Italian  Claims 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  310  of  this  Title,  after  payment  in 
full  of  aU  awards  certified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  After  payment  In  full  of  all  awards 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  the  un- 
obligated balance  in  the  Italian  Claims 
Fund  into  the  War  Claims  Fund  created  by 
section  13  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended." 

(11)  Section  306,  title  III,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  number 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection : 

"(b)  Within  thirtv  days  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection  or  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation making  appropriations  to  the  Com- 
mission for  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
iions  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section  303 
of  this  title,  whichever  is  later,  the  Com- 
mission shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  time  when  and  the  limit  of  time 
within  which  claims  may  be  filed  under  par- 
agraph (4)  of  section  303  of  this  title,  which 
limit  shall  not  be  more  than  six  months 
after  such  publication."  ^  ^  ^ 

(12)  Section  310,  tiUe  III,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
the  following  paragraph : 

"(6)  \\'henever  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  settle  claims  by  the  enactment  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  303  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  no 
further  payments  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  "of  the  Treasury  on  account  of 
awards  certified  by  the  Commission  Pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  section  303 
of  the  Bulgarian  or  Rumanian  Claims  Funds, 
as  the  case  mav  be.  until  paj-ments  on  ac- 
count of  awards  certified  pursuant  to  par- 
agraoh  (4)  of  section  303  with  respect  to  such 
Funds  have  been  authorized  in  equal  pro- 
portion to  paj-ments  previously  authorized  on 
existing  awards  certified  pursuant  to  par- 
agraphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  303. 

(13)  Section  316,  title  in.  Is  amended  by 
ln<=erting  "(a)"  after  the  section  number 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsection : 

"(b)  The  commission  shall  complete 
its  affairs  In  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  claims  pvusuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 303  and  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 304  of  this  title  not  later  than  two 
years  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
paragraph,   or   following   the   enactment  oI 

legislation  making  ^PV^°T?l^^^lP''f„.}?^J:ll 
Commission  for  paj-ment  of  administrative 
expenses  Incurred  in  carrying  out  Itfi  func- 
tions under  paragraph  (4)  ct  ^^Vf^^OS  and 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  d  section  304  of 
this  Utle.  whichever  Is  later." 
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The  letter  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis presented  by  Mr.  Sparkman  are  as 
follows : 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission OF  THE  United  States. 

Washington.  DC. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Transmitted 
herewith  in  behalf  of  the  executive  branch 
for  the  consideration  of  the  89th  Congress 
is  the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  timely  determination  of  certain 
claims  of  American  nationals  settled  by  the 
United  States-Polish  Claims  Agreement  of 
July  16.  1960.  and  for  other  purposes." 

On  July  16.  1960.  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Polish  People's  Repub- 
lic entered  into  an  en  bloc  settlement  of 
claims  of  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  Poland  for  the  nationalization  or 
other  taking  by  Poland  of  property  and  rights 
or  interests  therein;  the  deprivation  of  use  or 
enjoyment  of  property;  and  debts  of  nation- 
alized enterprises.  The  Polish  Government 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  U.S.  Government  an  ag- 
gregate of  S40  million  in  20  equal  annual 
installments.  Five  such  instaUments  have 
been  paid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

A  total  of  10.239  applications  have  been 
received  to  date,  some  having  been  received 
after  the  close  of  the  filing  date,  March  31. 
1962.  It  is  anticipated,  of  course,  that 
the  number  of  valid  claims  will  be  con- 
siderably less.  Nevertheless,  all  claims  filed 
with  the  Commission,  whether  valid  or  in- 
valid, must  be  examined  and  decided  by  for- 
mal opinions. 

The  Commission  started  work  on  the  Polish 
cl.iims  program  on  September  1.  1960.  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  which 
established  the  procedures  for  the  admlnls- 
tr.itlon  of  such  a  claims  program  by  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission.  Title 
I.  however,  makes  no  provision  with  respect 
to  limiting  the  time  within  which  the  Com- 
mission must  bring  about  the  timely  and 
orderly  completion  of  the  Polish  claims  pro- 
gram. 

As  Indicated.  10,239  claims  have  been  filed. 
In  relation  to  programs  previously  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commission  this  one  is  more 
than  six  times  the  size  of  the  Yugoslav 
program,  equal  to  the  size  of  the  title  III  pro- 
gram, and  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
title  rv  program.  Four  years  were  allowed 
for  the  completion  of  each  of  those  pro- 
grams. Accordingly,  the  Commission  pro- 
pKDses  that  the  period  for  processing  claims 
against  Poland  be  no  gieater  than  4  years 
from  the  last  day  for  filing  claims. 

Eight  other  proposals  were  contained  in 
the  draft  measure: 

(a)  A  proposal  to  relieve  the  Commission 
of  the  burden  of  determining  attorneys'  fees 
and  to  make  title  I  consistent  with  the  at- 
torney fee  provisions  of  titles  III  and  IV  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

(b)  A  proposal  to  relieve  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  extensive  administrative  bur- 
dens in  deducting  the  Commission's  admin- 
istrative expenses  from  the  Fund  Instead 
of  from  each  award  by  the  Commission. 

I C)  A  proposal  to  reopen  the  Italian  claims 
program  under  section  304  of  the  Interna- 
tion.tl  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 

The  following  proposals  are  designed  to 
provide  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
United  States-Rumanian  Claims  Settlement 
Agreement  of  March  30,  1960,  and  the  United 
States-Bulgarian  claims  settlement  agree- 
ment of  July  2,  1963. 

(d)  A  proposal  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  cover  the  paymenta  of  gov- 
ernments with  which  the  U.S.  Government 


concludes  en  bloc  claims  settlement  agree- 
ments into  the  respective  claims  fund. 

(e)  A  proposal  to  provide  for  a  new  cate- 
gory of  claims  against  the  Rumanian  Claims 
Fund  and  the  Bulgarian  Claims  Fund. 

(f)  A  proposal  requiring  the  Commission 
to  publish  notice  of  the  programs  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

( g  I  A  proposal  providing  for  equitable  pay- 
ments on  awards. 

(h)  A  proposal  providing  for  the  orderly 
completion  of  the  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian 
programs. 

The  Items  covered  In  the  draft  proposal  will 
involve  little.  If  any,  cost.  In  any  event, 
the  cost  of  effectuating  aiiy  of  the  proposals 
would  be  borne  by  the  claims  fund  con- 
cerned  and   not   the  U.S.   Government. 

The  Commission  cannot  proceed  In  the  or- 
derly administration  of  the  Polish.  Ruma- 
nian, and  Bulgarian  claims  programs  unless 
the  Items  pertaining  to  them  are  enacted. 
With  respect  to  the  remaining  items,  these 
are  considered  good  administrative  house- 
keeping which  should  not  be  left  at  loose 
ends.  Moreover.  It  Is  important  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  promptly  because  In- 
stallment payments  aggregating  $10  million 
have  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Po- 
land. On  July  1.  1964,  the  Government  of 
Rumania  made  Its  final  Installment  pay- 
ment of  $500,000  under  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  of  March  30,  1960.  On  July  1, 
19G4.  the  Government  of  Bulgaria  made  its 
lump-sum  settlement  first  installment  pay- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $200,000. 

For  these  reasons  the  Commission  urges 
early  and  favorable  action  on  the  proposed 
bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  administration's  objectives. 

Accompanying  the  draft  bill  Is  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  its  provisions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  D.  Re, 

Chairman. 


International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
Amendments  StreMrrrED  by  the  Foreign 
Claims    Settlement    Commission    in    Be- 

h\lf  of  the  executive  branch section 

dv-Section  An.\ltsis 

Para^aph  1:  (The  enacting  clause  un- 
numbered >  ' 

Section  4(f)  of  title  I  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
presently  provides  for  a  limitation  on  at- 
torney's fees  of  10  percent  of  any  payment 
on  an  award  made  by  the  Commission,  but  it 
also  provides  machinery  authorizing  the 
Commission  to  set  the  amount  of  such  fee 
within  the  10-percent  limitation.  Further 
provision  is  made  for  deduction  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amount  of  the 
fee  and  for  payment  directly  to  the  attorney. 

Because  of  the  additional  administrative 
burdens  Imposed  upon  the  Commission  and 
the  Treasury  Department  through  such  pro- 
cedures the  attorney  fee  provisions  have  been 
considerably  simplified  In  le2;islation  enacted 
subsequent  to  title  1  of  the  act,  namely,  titles 
III  and  IV.  The  latter  two  titles  provide 
simply  that  such  fees  shall  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  any  payment  made  on  an  award 
by  the  Commission,  and  leaves  the  settle- 
ment thereof  to  attorney  and  client. 

Paragraph  1  of  the  proposed  bill  is  designed 
to  repeal  present  section  4(f)  of  title  I.  and 
to  substitute  therefor  the  attorney  fee  pro- 
visions contained  In  section  414  of  title  IV  of 
the  act. 

Paragraph  2:  While  title  I  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  made  provision  for  the  initiation 
of  claims  programs  such  as  that  contem- 
plated under  the  Polish  Claims  Agreement 
of  July  16.  1960.  and  authorized  the  Commis- 
sion to  set  a  claims  filing  period.  It  did  not 
make  provision  for  establishing  the  time 
limit  within  which  the  Commission  should 


wind  up  its  affairs  in  completing  the  pro- 
gram. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission,  having  re- 
ceived nearly  10,000  claims  during  the  filing 
period,  recommends  In  the  measure  that  the 
wlndup  date  be  set  4  years  from  the  last  day 
for  filing  claims.  The  date  thus  recom- 
mended is  March  31,  1966. 

Paragraph  3:  All  claims  funds  administered 
by  the  Commission  have  been  charged  with 
financing  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Treasury.  Therefore, 
section  7(b)  of  title  I  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
presently  provides  for  the  deduction  of  5  per- 
cent of  any  payment  made  on  an  award. 
Legislation  enacted  subsequent  to  title  I.  i.e., 
titles  III  and  IV.  instead  provides  for  a  direct 
deduction  of  5  percent  from  each  payment 
into  the  respective  funds.  This  method  lifts 
an  extensive  administrative  burden  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

It  Is  recommended,  therefore,  that  pro- 
visions comparable  to  those  of  title  IV  be  in- 
cluded to  apply  (1)  to  the  undisbursed 
balance  of  the  Polish  Claims  Fund  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  and  to  the  future  pay- 
ments of  $2  million  annually  Into  that  fund 
to  be  completed  In  1980;  (2)  to  payments 
into  the  fund  contemplated  by  the  new  Yugo- 
slav Claims  A:;reement  of  November  5.  1964, 
which  calls  for  five  annual  payments  of  $700,- 
000.  to  be  completed  in  1970;  and  (3)  to  pay- 
ments into  any  other  similar  fund. 

The  Treasury  has  deducted  from  payments 
of  up  to  $1,000  already  made  on  account  of 
the  principal  of  awards  under  the  Polish 
claims  program  5  percent  thereof  for  admin- 
istrative expenses.  Under  the  present  priority 
of  paj-ments.  holders  of  awards  In  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  $1,000  or  less  have  not.  there- 
fore, received  payment  in  full.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  proposed  amendment  provides  for 
payment  to  those  awardholders  of  the 
amounts  withheld  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  4:  Section  7(c)(1).  title  I.  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  presently  provides  that  payment 
of  awards  be  made  only  to  the  persons  en- 
titled thereto  except  in  cases  involving  legal 
disability  or  death.  Where  the  award  does 
not  exceed  $500.  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  a  qualified  executor  or 
administrator  may  be  waived  and  pa>-ment 
made  to  the  person  or  persons  found  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

This  proposal  raised  the  limit  from  an 
award  not  in  excess  of  $500  to  any  payment 
not  in  excess  of  $1,000.  This  will  provide  for 
a  more  orderly  and  efficient  disposal  of  claims 
falling  within  the  provision  of  the  act.  A 
similar  change  was  made  regarding  claims 
under  title  IV  of  the  act  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia. 

Paragraph  5:  Thi&'x»roposal  Involves  tech- 
nical changes  In  the*Ttinguage  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  8  of  the  act  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent i>ayment  procedures  with  respect  to 
clalihs  Included  within  the  terms  of  the 
Yugoslav  Claims  Agreement  of  1948  in  the 
event  future  prorated  payments  are  made. 

Paragraph  6:  This  new  subsection  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  payments  on  account  of  awards  certified 
by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  claims  in- 
cluded within  the  terms  of  the  Polish  Claims 
Agreement  of  1960,  the  Yugoslav  Claims 
Agreement  of  1964,  and  any  other  similar 
agreement  subsequent  thereto  and  provides 
payment  in  the  order  of  priority  as  follows: 
(1)  Payment  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  or  in 
the  principal  amoimt  of  the  award,  whichever 
is  less;  (2)  thereafter  payments  on  a  pro- 
rated basis  on  account  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  of  each  remaining  award.  This 
proration  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  amount  remaining  In  the  Polish  Claims 
Fund,  in  the  new  Yugoslav  Claims  Fund  con- 
templated by  the  Yugoslav  Claims  Agree- 
ment of  November  5.  1964,  and  in  any  other 
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similar  fund  available  for  distribution  after 
initial  payments  have  lieen  made;  (3)  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
each  award  of  interest  under  the  same  pro- 
rated basis. 

under  these  provisions  it  is  possible  for 
claimants  having  awards  less  than  $1,000  to 
receive  payment  in  full,  excluding  awards  of 
interest.  Claimants  who  receive  awards  in 
principal  amounts  over  $1,000,  would  receive 
additional  payments  on  a  prorated  basis. 

Paragraph  7:  Upon  completion  of  the 
claims  program  against  the  Government  of 
Rumania  on  August  9,  1939,  the  Commission 
had  Issued  498  awards  in  the  aggregate  of 
684  729  291.  including  interest,  against  a  fund 
in  the 'amount  of  about  $22  million.  On 
March  30,  19C0,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Rumanian  Peoples 
Republic  executed  an  en  bloc  settlement  of 
these  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  upon  the  pro- 
vision that  Rumania  pay  to  the  United  States 
an  additional  $2.5  million  in  five  equal  an- 
nual installments. 

On  July  2,  1G63,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Bulgaria  entered  into  a 
similar  agreement  providing  for  the  payment 
bv  the  Bulgarian  Peoples  Republic  of  the 
sum  of  $400,000.  of  which  $200,000  was  paid 
on  July  1.  1964. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statute  now  provides  that 
the  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  Funds  shall 
be  comprised  only  of  sums  blocked,  vested 
and  transferred  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
additional  sums  paid  by  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia cannot  by  covered  into  the  Funds. 
New  subsection  (c)  provides  the  vehicle  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose. 

Paragraphs  8  and  9:  Paragraph  8  involves 
technical  changes  in  the  language  of  section 
303.  title  III  of  the  act  to  permit  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  paragraph  "(4)"  as  contained 
in  the  amendment  under  paragraph  9.  "Hie 
proposal  under  paragraph  9  makes  provision 
for  disposition  of  a  small  number  of  claims 
a"-alnst  Rumania,  included  within  the  agree- 
ment of  March  30,  1960,  and  against  Bul- 
garia, included  within  the  agreement  of 
July  2,  1963,  which  have  arisen  since  Au- 
gust 9,  1955. 

P.aragraph  10:  This  proposal  would  reopen 
and  extend  the  Italian  claims  program  to 
cover  claims  under  section  304  of  the  act  not 
previously  compensable  because  of  late  filing 
and  claims  of  persons  who  had  become  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  on  or  before 
August  9,  1955.  The  proposal  would  also  in- 
clude claims  arising  in  territory  ceded  pur- 
suant to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy,  In- 
cluding the  Dodecanese  Islands  which  were 
heretofore  excluded  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Excluded  from  consideration  are 
claims  of  persons  who  have  received  compen- 
sation pursuant  to  section  (a)  of  section  304, 
section  202  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  or  tinder  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Italy.  Any  balance  remaining  in  the  Italian 
Claims  Fund  after  payment  of  claims  as  pro- 
posed under  these  amendments  would  be 
transferred  Into  the  War  Claims  Fund  created 
under  section  13  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended. 

Paragraph  11:  This  proposal  requires  the 
normal  publication  of  the  claims  filing  pe- 
riod in  the  Federal  Register. 

Paragraph  12:  This  proposal  revamps  the 
award  payment  provisions  with  respect  to 
claims  ag.alnst  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  in  or- 
der to  Insure  that  new  awardees  will  not  ob- 
tain a  pecuniary  advantage  over  previous 
aw.nrdees.  Awardees  under  the  Rumanian 
program  have  received  approximately  35 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  payments  on  their 
nwards.  Awardees  under  the  Bulgarian  pro- 
gram have  received  approximately  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  in  payments  in  their  awards. 
This  proposal  would  limit  payments  on  new 
awards  to  a  like  extent,  and  then  permit 
the  residual  balance  to  be  distributed  pro- 
portionately among  all  awardees. 


Paragraph  13:  This  proposal  requires  the 
Commission  to  wind  up  its  affairs  In  the 
Bulgarian,  Italian  and  Rumanian  claims  pro- 
grams within  a  period  of  2  years. 


tax  equal  to  the  specified  percent  of  the 
amount  so  paid  pursuant  to  bills  first  ren- 
dered during  the  periods  specified  in  such 
table: 


GRADUAL  REDUCTION  AND  ELIM- 
INATION OP  TAX  ON  COMMUNICA- 
TION SERVICES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  gradual  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  the  tax  on  com- 
munication sei-vices. 

Congress  imposed  upon  the  commu- 
nications services  these  excise  taxes  dur- 
hig  World  War  II.  The  stated  purpose  of 
such  taxation  was  to  discourage  some- 
what, during  wartime,  the  use  by  civil- 
ians of  an  essential  service.  Now,  20 
years  later,  the  tax  is  still  with  us. 
Twenty  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed  this 
war  tax  would  be  continued. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  there  are 
approximately  55  million  telephone  cus- 
tomers in  this  country  today,  paying  on 
the  average  around  $19  per  year  in  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes.  This  amounts  to  a  total 
of  over  $1  billion  a  year. 

Certainly  the  telephone  is  a  necessity 
in  over  40  million  homes  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  necessity  on  the  farm  and  in  busi- 
nesses. This  excise  tax  on  communica- 
tions is  a  selective  tax  and  is  considered 
the  only  such  tax  now  imposed  on  such 
an  essential  service. 

We  are  today  continually  reminded 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  seeking 
to  encourage  economic  growth.  I  be- 
lieve an  excellent  way  to  encourage  such 
growth  would  be  to  eliminate  this  tax. 
Bureau  of  Census  statistics  show  that, 
as  of  March  1960,  86  percent  of  our 
households  had  incomes  under  $10,000 
per  year.  Certainly,  it  is  true  that  the 
repeal  of  this  tax  would  result  in  the  use 
of  increased  purchasing  power,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  millions  of  dollars. 

In  order  to  insure  the  impact  of  re- 
moval would  not  be  too  harshly  felt  by 
the  Treasury,  I  am  proposing  in  this  bill 
the  elimination  of  the  tax  over  a  3-year 
period.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Mr.  President,  the  elimination  of  this 
20-vear-old  tax,  not  intended  for  today, 
would  be  good  for  our  economy  and  for 

our  people.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1936)  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  the  tax  on  communication  services 
over  a  3-year  period,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tower,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1936 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprcnentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4251  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  on  communication  services) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  4251.     Imposition  of  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  is  hereby  imposed 
on  amounts  paid  for  the  communication 
services  enumerated  in  the  following  table  a 
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The  taxes  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  person  paying  for  the  services. 
"(b)    Termination. — No    tax  shall   be    im- 
posed   under    this   section   on   any   amount 

paid — 

"(1)    for  wire  and  equipment  services  pur- 
suant to  a  bill  first  rendered  after  June  30, 

1967,  and 

"(2)   for  any  communication  service  pur- 
suant to  a  bill  first  rendered  after  June  30. 

1968.  ,  „ 
"(c)  Application  Where  No  Bill  Is  Ren- 
dered.—For  purposes  of  this  section.  In  any 
case  in  which  no  bill  Is  rendered  for  a  com- 
munication service,  a  bill  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  first  rendered  for  such  service — • 

"(1)  on  the  date  on  which  payment  for 
such  service  is  made,  if  such  pa\-ment  is 
made  within  two  months  after  such  service  Is 
rendered,  and 

"(2)  on  the  date  on  which  such  service 
is  rendered,  if  payment  for  such  service  is  not 
made  within  two  months  after  such  service 
is  rendered." 

PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  BIG  CREEK,  AT  HAYS.  KANS. 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  22) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Ai-my.  dated  August  17,  1964,  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of 
the  Army,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  an  illustration,  on  a  review  of 
the  reports  on  Big  Creek  at  Hays,  Kans., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  May  29,  1951.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  an  illusti-ation. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

*The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
oBjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING     RIGHTS     ACT     OF     1965— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    172 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute (No.  124)  proposed  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen)  to 
the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    173    AND    174 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (No.  124)  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)   to  Senate  bill  1564,  supra,  which 
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were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  <S.  1915  >  to  assist  in 
the  provision  in  Alaska  of  adequate  hous- 
ing for  persons  who  are  otherwise  un- 
able to  finance  such  housing  upon  terms 
and  conditions  which  they  can  afford. 
through  a  program  encoui-aging  mutual 
and  self-help,  self-government,  and  in- 
dividual homeownership.  and  for  other 
pui'poses.  the  name  of  my  colleague,  the 
jiuiior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ixG  i  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


chiatrists,  and  others  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  Federal  employees. 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or  sub- 
mit statements  pertaining  to  this  meas- 
ure should  communicate  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights. 


PACIFIC  MEDICAL  CENTER  ACT  OF 
1965 — ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  28.  1965.  the  names  of 
Mr.  B.ARTLETT.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Grxjen- 
iNG.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mi*.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Morse.  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Yarborough.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  1833  >  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Pacific  Medical  Center  in 
Hawaii,  introduced  by  Mr.  Inovye  on 
April  28.  1965. 


NOTICE   OF   RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA- 
TIONS BY   COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  on  Friday.  May  7.  the  Sen- 
ate  received   the   nomination   of   John 
M.  Lcddy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  announce  further  that  today  the 
Senate  received  the  nominations  of 
Mercer  Cook,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  th"  Gambia:  Ridgway  B.  Knight, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Belgium;  George  A.  Morgan, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Ivory  Coast. 

In  accordance  with  the  Committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

Statement  by  him  and  address  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey  at  annual  meeting  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  handicapped,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
April  30,  1965. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS  ON  PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL TESTS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES' RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
June  7,  8.  9,  and  10  at  10; 30  a.m.  in  room 
2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  use  of  psychological  tests  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  represents  one  phase  of  our  broad 
study  of  the  rights  of  Federal  employees. 
In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  we  hope 
to  discover  to  what  extent  psychological 
testing  is  u.'-ed  in  Government  or  financed 
by  Federal  funds,  and  how  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  Federal  employees  are 
affected  by  it.    Our  preliminary  investi- 
gation and  the  complaints  we  have  re- 
ceived show  that  very  serious  and  urgent 
problems  are  raised  by  current  practices 
in  this  area.     We  .shall  hear  testimony 
about  the  procedures  used  in  hiring,  fir- 
ing,   and   promoting   Government    em- 
ployees  on   the   basis   of   psychological 
tests  and  psychiatric  evaluation.     Fur- 
thermore, since  these  problems  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  more  basic  issue  of 
the  tests  themselves,  we  shall  consider 
the  validity  and  reliability  of  tests  as  well 
as  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  ad- 
ministering and  scoring  them. 

Witnesses  will  include  authors  of 
works  on  psychological  testing.  Govern- 
ment officials,  representatives  of  bar  as- 
sociations. Federal  employee  unions,  and 
civil  liberties  groups,  psychologists,  psy- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JAMES  E.  DOYLE,  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  WESTERN 
DISTRICT  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. May  19.  1965.  at  10; 30  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  James  E.  Doyle,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  western 
district  of  Wisconsin,  vice  Patrick  T. 
Stone,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  a  committee  print 
entitled  'Catalog  of  Federal  Aids  to 
State  and  Local  Governments — Supple- 
ment. January  4. 1965." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
•  H.  Con.  Res.  165  •  authorizing  reprint- 
inc  of  House  Document  No.  103  of  the 
88th  Congress. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  mes:-age  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  tH.R.  7064  >  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of 
1926,  as  amended. 


RESOLUTION    OF    ILLINOIS    STATE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  1965,  the  Illinois  State  Senate 
enacted  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  22 
memorializing  both  branches  of  the 
Congress  by  resolution  to  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention  for  the  purpose  of 
having  proposed  to  such  a  convention  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  under 
which  10  percent  of  all  the  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  United  States  be  refunded 
to  the  State  in  which  it  is  collected  with- 
out placing  any  restriction  on  the  way 
and  the  manner  by  which  the  State 
might  use  such  refunds. 

The  suggestion  is  an  intriguing  one 
to  say  the  least  because  more  and  more 
the  Federal-State  relationship  becomes 
a  highly  important  matter  and  likewise 
the  competition  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  for  the  tax  dollar  of 
the  American  citizen.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
inserted  with  my  remarks  in  the  hope 
that  this  proposal  wijl  reach  a  larger 
group  of  the  citizenry  and  bring  about 
some  spirited  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Illinois  Senate  Joint  Resolution  22 
Whereas  the  Federal  income  tax  and 
numerous  other  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  not  only  imposed  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  American  taxpayer  but. 
by  funnellng  into  the  Federal  Treasury  many 
of  the  prime  potential  sources  of  State  rev- 
enue, have  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  e.ich 
of  the  50  sovereign  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  now 
takes  in  Federal  taxes  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  approximately  $7  billion  annually, 
and  takes  a  proportionate  amount  from  each 
of  the  other  States;  and 

Whereas  for  many  years  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  in  a  straitened  finan- 
cial condition  which  constitutes  a  real  emer- 
gency which  has  been  compounded  by  the 
impact  of  Federal  taxation;  and 

Whereas  this  emergency  could  be  alle- 
viated If  the  several  States  were  given  their 
rightful  share  of  the  total  tax  revenues  by  a 
svstem  whereby  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  refund  to  each  State  10 
percent  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected  there- 
in without  curtaUing  or  Interfering  with  any 
present  or  future  program  of  Federal  and 
State  functions;  and 

Whereas  since  these  tax  funds  are  the  taxes 
from  the  people,  this  refund  Is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Federal  loan  or  gift  or  any  form  of 
Federal  aid  nor  will  the  use  of  these  funds 
be  restricted;  and 

Whereas  this  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out any  new  Federal  taxes  and  without  in- 
terference with  any  needed  function  of  our 
Federal  Government  by  eliminating  unnec- 
essary Federal  expenditures  and  by  curtail- 
ing the  foreign  aid  program  and  especially 


bv  eliminating  assistance  to  nations  which 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  our  national  defense 
nollcy  which  demonstrate  their  hate  by 
burning  and  looting  our  embassies,  which 
desecrate  our  flag,  and  hurl  insults  at  our 
neople:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  74th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein) , 
That  we  respectfully  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  united  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  Durpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  a  refund  to  each  State  of  10  percent 
of  all  Federal  taxes  collected  therein  with- 
out any  restriction  on  the  use  of  such  re- 
funds; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  to 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  the 
Governor  and  ^he  secretary  of  state  of  each 
of  the  other  49  States. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND  A  FREE 
SOCIETY 

Mr  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  statements  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  read  on  the  philosophy,  pur- 
pose and  vitality  of  the  profit  system  is 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  M.  Dale  En- 
sign   director  of  computer  systems  for 
the  Husky  Oil  Co.    Spea.dng  before  the 
Cody   Club,  Cody.  Wyo.'s  Chamber   of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Ensign  took  umbrage  at 
those  who  demean  our  system  of  profit, 
loss     and    free    choice,    and    asserted 
graphically  that  the  freedom  to  create 
profit  is  the  foundation  on  which  is  built 
the  strongest  and  most  envied  nation 
on  earth. 

Mr  Ensign  points  out  the  folly  of  the 
Marxian  approach  to  economics,  calUng 
it  a  "monumental  intellectual  fraud  on 
the  minds  of  men.  The  tragedy  is  that 
many  unthinking  people  give  their  al- 
legiance to  a  doctrine  designed  to  destroy 
them."  ^       , 

Mr  Ensign  told  the  Cody  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  his  speech  which  was  re- 
printed in  its  entirety  in  the  May  6  Cody 
Enterprise  that: 

I  am  one  who  believes  that,  next  to  life 
Itself  man's  most  precious  possession  is 
freedom  of  choice.  America's  free  enterprise 
profit  and  loss  system  stands  as  one  of  the 
last  remaining  bulwarks  against  the  creeping 
socialistic  degeneracy  of  our  age  which 
threatens  to  destroy  freedom  of  choice 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ensign's  speech  on  our 
private  enterprise  system  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  from  the 
pages  of  the  Cody  Enterprise,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  enthusiastically  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans 
who  daily  peruse  the  Record  of  Senate 
debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  Cody   (Wyo.)   Enterprise,  May  6, 

19651 
Husky  Official  Presents  Case  for  Profit 
System  at  Cody  Club  Monday 
(Editor's  Note.— We  arc  happy  to  publish, 
for  everyone's  enjoyment,  a  talk  given  by 
M  Dale  Ensign  before  the  Cody  Club  Mon- 
day. In  our  opinion  It  Is  one  of  the  finest 
cases  for  private  enterprise  we  have  ever 
heard.  Ensign  is  director  of  computer  sys- 
tems for  Husky  Oil  Co.) 


THE  case  for  profits 

(By  M.  Dale  Ensign) 
Recently  I  read  an  article  concerning  a 
group  of  Government  economists  who  advo- 
cate that  Government  control  profits.  This 
suggestion  comes  at  a  time  when  the  after- 
tax on  U.S.  corporate  net  worth  is  about  68 
percent.  If  6.8  percent  sounds  like  swollen 
profits  heaven  help  us,  and  there  are  many 
of  us,  including  Husky,  that  would  like  to  be 
earning  that  much.  Indeed,  to  enhance  the 
profitability  of  enterprise,  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  of  late  provided  certain 
profit  incentives.  These  Include  new 
depreciation  guidelines,  investment  tax 
credits    and    general-corporate    income    tax 

Businessmen   struggling   In    the   arena    of 
competitive  combat  know  what  it  requires 
to  stay  in  business.       They  know  that  the 
competitive  game  of  free  enterprise  Is  better 
described  as  "profit  and  loss"  and  the  losses 
oftentimes    exceed    in    number    the    profits. 
Thev  know  that  sometimes  profits  are  up  and 
sometimes  they're  down.       Some  say  those 
who  are  exempted  from  the  rules  of  the  game 
by  subsidies  and  guaranteed  profits  soon  lose 
their    appreciation   of   what   it's   all   about. 
Businessmen  know  that  profits  create  more 
and  better  jobs;  that  profits  enable  the  busi- 
ness to  not  merely  exist  but  to  grow;  to  give 
better  service  and  value  to  its  customers;  to 
develop    new    products   and   techniques;    to 
provide  better  facilities  and  to  raise  capital 
when  needed  for  expansion  to  pay  dividends 
to  stockholders;  to  meet  competition;  to  do 
more  and  better  advertising;  to  build  up  re- 
serves against  lean  periods;   to  make  useful 
contributions  to  worthy  Institutions,  and  to 
pay  taxes  required  to  meet  national,  State 
and  community  needs. 

But  why  is  It  when  profits  are  so  important 
to  everyone  do  so  many— or  is  it  only  the 
vocal  few— criticize  and  downgrade  profits? 
Now  let's  see  If  we  can  take  this  riddle 
apart  and  find  out  why  our  attitudes  about 
profits  are  as  they  are.  Because  we  possess 
conscience  and  values  influenced  by  moral 
leaders,  with  your  permission,  I  am  going  to 
tell  a  couple  of  Sunday  school  stories  which 
contain  the  roots  of  some  of  our  attitudes 
about  profits.  . 

The  world  has  always  had  some  misgivings 
about  wealth.     At  least   from  the   time  of 
Christ,  much  of  this  misgiving  can  be  laid 
to    variable    interpretations    and    misunder- 
standings growing  out  of  some  of  the  things 
He  said  which  have  been  accepted  as  a  proper 
code    of    behavior    in    the    Judeo-Chnstian 
world      The  following  familiar  Biblical  ac- 
count provides  a   good   Illustration.     Jesus 
was  approached  by  a  young  man  who  asked 
what  he  must  do  to  have  eternal  life.    -The 
Master   answered  that  he   should   keep  the 
commandments;  do  not  murder,  do  not  com- 
mit adultery,  do  not  steal,  do  not  bear  false 
witness,  honor  thy  mother  and  father  and 
love   thy   neighbor   as   thyself.     The   young 
mln   said   that   he   had   done   all   of    these 
things,  and  what  more  was  required?    Jesus 
replied  that  If  the  young  man  wished  to  be 
perfect,  he  would  sell  what  he  owned    give 
It  to  the  poor  and  follow  the  Master.    Where- 
upon the  young  man  turned  away,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  great  possessions.    Jesus  then  ex- 
claimed to  his  disciples:  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  that  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

To  many  this  story  means  the  Lord  did  not 
intend  the  children  of  man  to  accumulate 
wealth.  However,  a  closer  scrutiny  will  dis- 
close the  Master's  key  words,  "If  thou  wilt  be 
perfect."  Unquestionably  Jesus  perceived  the 
remaining  principal  weakness  of  this  young 
man,  that  of  his  reliance  upon  wealth  rather 
than  upon  faith  in  spiritual  principles.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  was  this  experience  in  mind, 
that  on  another  occasion  Jesus  said.  How 
hard  It  is  for  them  that  trust  In  riches  to 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God."  La^er,  he 
declared,  "For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 


of  all  evil."  Thus,  as  I  see  it,  the  teaching 
is.  that  It  Is  not  the  possession  of  wealth 
that  is  wrongful,  but  the  love  of  and  trust 
In  riches  for  happiness  and  salvation  to  the 
exclusion  of  faith  In  God  Is  what  which  can 
cause  a  man's  downfall.  And  I  personally 
t>elieve  that  the  downfall  of  a  man  can  also 
be  attributed  to  poverty.  The  poor  can  as 
easily  develop  the  weakness  of  being  embit- 
tered about  their  status,  envious  of  other, 
jealous  and  resentful,  which  qualities  cer- 
tainly are  no  more  conducive  to  the  growth 
of  character  and  spiritual  development  than 
the  weakness  of  one  who  trusts  excessively  in 

wealth. 

Dttring  the  medieval  period  men  were 
counseled  that  only  if  they  sought  wealth 
for  a  moral  end  was  it  justified.  Usurers  were 
dealt  with  severely.  Authorities  repeatedly 
fined  banks  for  charging  high  rates  of  in- 
terest on  loans.  Toward  the  close  of  the  13th 
century  credit  transactions  were  prohibited 
altogether.  In  the  middle  ages  It  was 
thought  that  public  officials  were  best  able 
to  fix  the  just  price,  but  It  was  recognized 
that  the  drive  of  the  trader  to  buy  as  cheap- 
ly and  sell  as  he  could  was  effectively  held 
in  check  by  competing  rivals. 

In  the  first  Massachusetts  settlement  the 
town  fathers  engaged  In  fixing  prices  of  in- 
terest, wages,  and  profits.  However,  with  the 
coming  of  the  Industrial  revolution,  mass 
production  and  widened  trade,  the  people 
were  eager  for  a  better  material  existence. 
Into  this  breach  moved  the  Puritan  who 
believed  that  success  In  business  was  a  sign 
that  "God  has  blessed  his  trade." 

No  historical  footnote  of  the  ethics  of 
profitmaking  would  be  complete  without  a 
comment  or  two  regarding  Kari  Marx,  who, 
m  the  1850's,  advocated  that  all  profits  and 
commodities  are  exclusively  products  of  la- 
bor CapiUlists  were  described  as  those 
who  worked  parttime  and  stole  from  the 
workers  Marx  prophesied  that  capitalistic 
exploitation  would  thrust  the  masses  down 
to  ever-increasing  misery  and  degradation. 
Marx's  writings  were  so  abstract,  vague,  and 
inconsistent  that  no  one  is  sure  what  he  was 
saying  or  trying  to  say.  As  a  prophet  he  was 
totally  wrong.  Far  from  progressivelj  sink- 
ing into  misery  and  degradation  the  *?orker 
and  society  bettered  his  material  lot. 
Meanwhile,  the  Marxists  have  perpetrated 
their  monumental  intellectual  fraud  on  the 
minds  of  men.  The  tragedy  is  that  many 
unthinking  people  give  their  allegiance  to 
a  doctrine  designed  to  destroy  them. 

During  the  turn  of  the  century  new  con- 
cepts of  profit  developed  In  conjunction  with 
a  religious  movement  that  resulted  in  what 
has  been  termed  "the  social  gospel."  The 
social  gospel  held  that  the  profit  motive 
gives  selfishness,  and  not  service,  top  priority, 
and  therefore  flies  in  the  face  of  ethics. 

Additionally,  the  social  gospel  held  that 
the  profit  and  loss  system  results  In  great  in- 
equalities of  wealth  and  social  status  Un- 
doubtedly, some  of  today's  opposition  to 
p'ofitmaking  stems  from  this  thinking. 

m  the  depression  years,  some  religious  and 
political  leaders  believed  that  capitalism  had 
reached  a  dead  end  and  that  some  form  of 
socialism  held  the  most  likely  answer  to  the 
issue  of  how  much  profit  was  reasonable 
and  how  it  should  be  distributed.  Many 
of  us  who  have  lived  through  the  depression 
years  have  wltnesed  the  creeping.  paraJyt  c 
effects  of  the  acceptance  of  the  socialistic 
Idea.  Increasingly  people  are  looking  more 
to  the  state  for  their  security  and  less  to 
themselves.  As  economic  decision  Is  trans- 
ferred from  the  marketplace  to  the  political 
process  we  have  more  socialism  and  less  profit 
and  losslsm.  ^      v.       ^ 

RoEer  Blough,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Unitii  States  Steel  Corp..  tells  the  story 
of  a  pretty  street -corner  evangelist  who 
stood  rather  solemnly  in  the  cold  banging 
away  on  a  big  bass  drum.  A  curious  re- 
porter listened  attentively  to  her  story  about 
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how  she  had  strayed  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  failed  to  follow  her  better  In- 
stincts. She  told  in  detail  of  the  escapades 
th.\t  had  led  to  her  downfall,  and,  finally 
to  her  reformation. 

•And  what  are  you  doing  now"  the  reporter 
.-ked.  •Well."  she  replied,  "now  I  Just  stand 
oil  this  street  corner  and  hang  on  this  con- 
;.-uaded  drum." 

She  paused  a  moment,  before  adding,  "And 
mister,  you'd  better  get  a  drum  of  your  own 
and  bang  on  it.  too." 

And  gentlemen,  this  illustrates  a  point. 
Many  of  who  know  and  understand  what 
this  thing  called  busiriess  profit  is  all  about, 
had  better  join  up.  at  least  in  spirit,  with 
that  pretty  young  lady  and  start  banging 
on  the  profit  drum,  and  we've  got  a  lot  to 
bang  about. 

First,  in  answer  to  the  moral  criticism,  to 
me  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  to  in- 
dicate that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is 
wrong.  On  the  contrr.ry.  you  will  recall  in 
parable  of  talents  that  the  Master  rebuked 
the  servant  who  hid  his  talent,  or  money, 
in  the  groiond  rather  than  invest  it  wisely  to 
return  a  profit.  Moreover,  He  took  the  talent 
from  the  servant  who  failed  to  produce  a 
profit  and  gave  it.  not  to  the  servant  who 
had  received  two  talents  and  returned  an 
additional  two,  but  rather  to  the  servant 
who  received  five  talents  and  returned  an 
additional  five  to  the  Master.  Thusly  he 
perpetuated  the  profits  of  the  most  success- 
ful profitmaker. 

Second,  It  Is  parado.xical  to  me  that  the 
men  criticized  as  proficmakers  are  those  busi- 
nessmen which  are  devoting  much  of  their 
busy  lives  to  the  betterment  of  communities 
in  which  the  critics  live.  You,  gentlemen. 
the  business  leaders  of  this  community,  as 
you  devote  your  time  and  energy  from  your 
business  to  improve  life  within  this  com- 
munity are  prime  examples  of  what  I  am 
tal'King  about.  And  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  if  your  profits  were  better,  you  wouldn't 
spend  them  all  extravagantly,  but  rather 
those  profits  would  find  their  way  into  pro- 
grams for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  your 
business,  the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  the  Im- 
provement of  products  and  services  and  more 
personal  devotion  to  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity. Therefore.  I  say  that  rather  than 
being  inimical  to  Christian  fellowship,  profits 
advance  the  cause. 

Third,  the  profit  and  loss  system  Implies 
that  men  are  free  to  make  a  profit  even  if 
the  price  of  that  product  is  set  at  a  level 
which  wipes  out  the  profit  of  a  competitor. 
At  first  glance,  this  seems  to  be  a  heartless 
srstem  of  economics  that  takes  away  men's 
liveli'aood,  renders  some  property  worthless, 
f.nd   causes  pain  and   injury  to  those  who 
lose  in  the  competitive  arena.     But  this  is 
ths  inevitable  price  of  progress.     It  is  im- 
possible to  visualize  progress  without  some- 
one  being   discomfited.     The    only    tenable 
answer  it  would  seem,  is  that  the  consumer's 
interests  should  take  precedence  over  those 
of  the  producer.    And  should  we,  in  this  or 
any  other  conununity,  attempt  to  protect  the 
businessman  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  competitive 
forces  tested  against  us  by  neighboring  com- 
munities. States,  or  nations,  would  be  less- 
ened.    As  someone  once  said,   "No  war.  no 
strike,  no  depression  can  fo  completely  de- 
stroy an  established  business  or  its  profits, 
as  new  and  better  methods,  equipment,  and 
materials   in   the   hands   of  an    enlightened 
competitor."    Competition  will  move  on  and 
perhaps  tt  is  well  that  we  remind  ourselves 
that  it  does  not  end  with  the  store  down 
the  street,  but  that  Dusseldorf,  Tokyo,  and 
Hong  Kong  are  in  today's  competitive  arena. 
Fourth,  the  genius  of  the  profit  and  loss 
svstem  13  not  merely  that  it  satisfies  the  de- 
sires and  needs  of  mankind  generally  but  it 
rTponds   to   the   factor  of  variation  as   be- 
tween  individuals.     It  allows  each  man  to 
do   anything   he   wishes   so   long   as   he   can 
survive  at  it.    Therefore,  each  man  can  sur- 


vey the  field  of  economic  opportunity  and 
gradually  tries  to  push  himself  into  that 
phase  of  work  which  satisfies  him  best.  I  am 
one  who  believes  that,  next  to  life  Itself, 
man's  most  precious  possession  is  freedom  of 
choice.  America's  free  enterprise  profit  and 
loss  system  stands  as  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing bulwarks  against  the  creeping  socialistic 
degeneracy  of  our  age  which  threatens  to 
destroy  freedom  of  choice. 

No  one  should  ever  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  economic  freedom  can  be 
divorced  from  political,  religious,  and  cul- 
tural freedoms.  As  Alexander  Hamilton  re- 
minds us,  "Power  over  and  man's  subsistence 
is  power  over  his  wUl."  Even  more  vivid  is 
the  statement  by  Leon  Trotsky,  the  col- 
league of  Lenin,  who  said:  "In  a  country 
where  the  sole  employer  Is  the  state,  opposi- 
tion means  death  by  slow  starvation.  The 
old  principle:  he  who  does  not  work  shall 
not  eat  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one: 
who  does  net  obey  shall  not  eat."  One  of 
the  great  moral  fiaws  of  modern  liberalism 
is  its  penchant  for  knowning  is  good  for  the 
others  and  its  willingness  to  coerce  the  other 
man  for  his  own  good.  When  the  state  be- 
comes monolithic  this  moral  deficiency  Is 
elevated  to  the  statues  of  a  virtue.  The 
state  then  defines  the  common  goal  and  the 
individual  must  conform. 

No  life  is  free  of  the  comptilsions  of  nature 
or  the  pressures  of  a  social  system,  but  the 
proflt-and-loss  process  affords  maximum  op- 
portunity for  people  to  do  things  because 
thev  want  to.  not  because  they  are  compelled. 
When  it  comes  to  profltmaking.  companies 
have  written  credos  to  state  what  they  stand 
for  and  believe  in.  and  the  thesis  that  con- 
stantly runs  through  these  credos  is  service 
a-d  the  Golden  Rule:  "Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Many  of  Amer- 
ica's best  profitmakers  consciously  pivot 
their  efforts  around  this  precept,  for  they 
know  that  it  is  both  profitable  and  right. 
When  one  treats  stockholders  well  they  sup- 
ply funds  for  new  ventures.  When  employees 
are  highly  regarded  they  cooperate  enthusi- 
asticallv.  When  the  consumers  are  given  an 
honest  "product  at  attractive  price,  they  buy 
and  continue  to  buy. 

You  may  ask:  Where  do  we  begin  banging 
on  the  profit  drum? 

To  begin  with,  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  pointing  up  the  distinct  advantages 
of  the  American  proflt-and-loss  system  in  our 
high  schools  and  colleges.  I  am  sorry  to 
admit  that  in  4  years  of  high  school  and  7 
years  of  college.  I  cannot  recall  a  class 
that  emphasized  the  benefits  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  over  other  systems.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  was  quizzed  at  length 
about  the  Marxist  theory  and  the  Malthusian 
theory  and  other  econoniic  and  social  orders 
that  fail  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  lasting 
brightness  of  the  true  American  system. 
Accordingly,  to  our  educators  may  I  propose 
more  emphasis  in  this  regard. 

To  be  sure,  some  companies  engage  em- 
ployees who  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
profit  complexes  as  to  be  confused  about  the 
necessity  of  profitmaking.  I  have  been  told 
by  employees  that  the  first  objective  of  a 
company  is  service  to  the  community.  While 
this  thought  is  lofty,  let's  fac^lt,  without 
profits  the  company  would  not  exist  to  per- 
form the  sesvice.  Therefore,  the  first  order 
of  any  business  is  in  making  profits,  of 
which  we  should  not  be  ashamed.  So  let's 
drum  up  the  Idea  with  our  own  employees. 
Next,  there  are  those  that  have  lost  faith 
in  the  basic  principles  of  voluntarism  and 
decentralization  and  embrace  the  coercive 
authority  of  the  Federal  state.  To  these  let 
us  say.  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  that 
indicates  that  central  direction  and  control 
is  an  imperative  of  history.  Free  human 
beings  who  are  conscious  of  and  responsible 
for  their  acts  can  have  any  form  of  society 
they  wish. 


And,  by  all  means,  let  us  help  bring  to  an 
end  the  disparaging  of  the  profit  system  and 
private  capitalism.  Profits  are  not  dishon- 
orable; they  are  used  to  pay  billions  of  dollars 
in  taxes  for  the  support  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment, without  which  our  Government  would 
face  b.ankrupcty.  There  Is  nothing  disgrace- 
ful about  making  prof-ts  to  pay  debts  or  to 
pay  stockholders  sufficient  rent  for  their 
money  and  persuade  them  to  continue  to 
invest  their  savings  in  American  enterprises. 
Let  us  remember  too  that  the  simple 
Judgment  of  what  is  adequate  In  the  way 
of  profits  cannot  be  made  for  us  by  Gov- 
ernment. It  can  and  should  only  be  made  in 
the  competitive  arena,  for  this  is  the  Ameri- 
can way. 

INVASION    OF    PRIVACY    THROUGH 
MAIL  COVERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  serious  and  growing  threat,  through 
the  practice  of  mail  covers,  to  the  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  I'ight  of  privacy 
of  the  individual  should  be  closely  ex- 
amined; and  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  governmental  encroach- 
ment upon  a  person's  private  affairs 
should  be  considered. 

The  action  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  systematically  recording  all  the 
mail  a  person  or  firm  receives,  as  well  as 
all  the  information  obtainable  from  the 
mail  without  opening  it,  is  shocking  to 
the  American  tradition  of  inviolability  of 
the  mails,  as  well  as  being  legally  ques- 
tionable. 

The  fourth  amendment  protects  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures." No  law  on  the  books  authorizes 
such  mail  tampering. 

Federal  statutes  also  make  it  a  crime 
to  delay  the  mail  for  any  purpose,  and 
specifically  if  the  delay  is  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  pry  into  someone  else's 
business.  Yet,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment removes  mail  from  the  regular 
channels,  sets  it  aside,  records  the  in- 
formation, and  then  puts  the  mail  back 
in  the  regular  course — a  series  of  events 
which  certainly  delays  the  mail. 

Furthermore,  such  a  mail  cover  is 
placed  upon  any  person  or  firm  at  the 
request  of  any  Government  Department, 
and  the  evidence  indicates  that  this  sur- 
veillance technique  is  used  with  little 
effort  by  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
control  abuses  by  any  other  Government 
department. 

Another  objectionable  practice  is  the 
seizure  and  opening  of  the  mail  by  the 
Post  Office  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
collection  of  Federal  taxes.  The  seizure 
of  mail  without  a  search  warrant  is  an 
obvious  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment ;  and  the  opening  of  mail  is  patent- 
ly illegal,  as  well  as  being  an  invasion  of 
privacy  that  is  directly  contrary  to  all 
American  concepts  of  fairness  and  pri- 
vacy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  such  practices  of  snooping  through 
the  mails  as  Illegal  and  un-American.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pull  off  ihe  Cover."  from  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  of  April  20.  1965, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iProm  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  Apr. 
'  20,  19651 

Pull  Off  the  Cover 

Tlie  practice  of  putting  mail  covers  on  in- 
dividuals should  be  closely  examined.  There 
annears  to  be  too  much  of  this  questionable 
pr  ctice.    It  is  evidently  too  easily  done. 

Se.-itor  Ralph  Yarborouch  was  right  in 
trvrrnin"  the  practice  "un-American"  during 
recent  "hearings  on  the  Post  Office  budget. 
Such  things  as  mall  covers,  where  an  mdi- 
vlduals  mail  is  checked  (not  opened)  and  a 
list  made  of  just  who  is  writing  to  whom, 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  devices  are 
adding  up  to  a  loss  of  privacy  for  the  mdi- 
vldual. 

The  citizen  must  be  given  better  protec- 
tion from  both  private  and  governmental 
snoopers. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  ON  STAND- 
ARDS OF  ETHICAL  CONDUCT 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Execu- 
tive order  prescribing  standards  of 
ethical  conduct  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  recognizes  the  need  for  more 
adequate  protection  against  the  misuse 
of  public  office,  even  the  appearance  of 
abuse  of  public  trust. 

The  prescribed  standards  do  not, 
however,  take  the  place  of  public  disclcj- 
sure  by  officers  and  employees  of  their 
financial  interests.  As  the  order  now 
stands,  it  is  primarily  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  agency.  Recently,  there  wis 
the  case  of  a  governmental  official  who 
had  profited  from  information  available 
only  to  corporate  insiders.  His  activity 
became  known  to  the  agency;  but  not 
until  it  became  public  knowledge  did  the 
omcial  submit  his  resignation. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  order  is  note- 
worthy. It  again  underlines  the  double 
standard  practiced  by  Congress.  Lim- 
ited though  it  is,  the  order  has  no  coun- 
terpart so  far  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  congressional  employees  are  con- 
cerned. It  points  up  the  need  for  the 
bill  I  recently  reintroduced — a  bill  which 
uould  require  public  disclosure  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  other  per- 
.sons  in  the  legislative  branch,  as  well  as 
for  all  in  the  executive  branch,  who  are 
policymakers  or  are  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence policy. 


on  Poverty  legislation  enacted  by  the 
88th  Congress. 

I  wish  to  join  the  Governor  in  com- 
mending the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  those  within  that  agency  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  development 
and  execution  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program.  I  commend  the 
Governor's  communication  to  Mr. 
Shriver  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators 
and  request  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  iq  iqrk 

APRrL  19,  I960. 

M!r.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  Minnesota's  experience 
with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram under  title  I  B  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  has  been  most  encouraging.  In 
the  brief  period  that  the  program  has  been  in 
effect  several  hundred  youth  have  been  em- 
ployed by  otir  conservation  department  on 
projects  designed  for  the  improvement  of 
our  State  park.  State  forest,  and  State  game 
and  fish  lands.  I  am  sure  that  their  em- 
ployment experience  has  been  most  benefi- 
cial to  them  as  well  as  to  the  State. 

We  have  had  outstanding  cooperation  from 
vour  office  and  from  all  affected  Federal  and 
State  departments  and  agencies  as  well  as 
the  local  press,  television  and  radio  and  the 
general  public. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  on  the  fine  job 
that  has  been  done  in  this  area  and  I  trust 
that  the  program  can  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded in  the  future. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  Governor. 


GOVERNOR       ROLVAAG       SALUTES 

NEIGHBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Karl 
F.  Rolvaag,  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  originally  addressed 
to  the  attention  of  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Governor  Rolvaag's  communication 
details  clearly  the  tremendous  success 
which  has  been  experienced  in  Minne- 
sota under  the  application  of  title  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
The  establishment  of  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  already  distinguished 
itself  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
rewarding  programs  Included  in  the  War 


THE    CHALLENGE    OF    MAN'S    CON- 
QUEST OF  SPACE 
Mr  MONDALE.    Mr.  President,  some- 
time   within    the    next    5    years,    three 
American    astronauts     will    board     an 
Apollo  space  craft  at  Cape  Kennedy,  for 
a  trip  to  the  Moon.    They  will  be  lifted 
into  orbit  around  the  Earth  by  a  Saturn 
V  rocket  that  wUl  generate  8.7  mUlion 
pounds  of  thrust  in  three  stages.    Before 
the    Apollo    reaches    its    100-mile-high 
orbit,  it  will  have  jettisoned  the  first  two 
stages     The  third  stage  will  power  the 
Apollo  toward  the  Moon.    At  a  prede- 
termined point,  the  Apollo  wUl  be  re»- 
leased  from  that  stage,  and  will  turn 
around,  tp  pick  up  the   moon-landmg 
vehicle.    After  orbit  around  the  Moon, 
and  after  the  landing  on  the  surface  of 
the  Moon,  the  astronauts  will  rejoin  the 
moon-landing  craft  with  the  Apollo  ve- 
hicle, and  will  head  toward  home. 

The  goal  of  this  project  represents  an 
experiment  and  an  adventure  harsher, 
more  demanding,  and  more  inspiring 
than  any  we  have  ever  attempted  before. 
"We  are,  in  truth,  committed  to  a  bold 
entei-prise;  and  the  Apollo  program  is 
but  a  first  step  in  our  conquest  of  the 
new  environment  of  space.  The  Saturn 
V  vehicles  will  be  capable  of  placing  men 
in  space,  to  explore  the  Moon,  the  planet 
Mars  the  planet  Venus,  and  even  the 
planet  Saturn.  In  fact,  the  entire  solar 
system  is  now  within  the  capability  of 
control  by  mankind. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  how  we 
intend  to  use  our  knowledge  of  space,  and 
for  what  purposes.    Last  week.  I  was  ap- 


pointed one  of  the  Senate's  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Out- 
er Space.    I  am  honored  that  the  Senate 
has  seen  fit  to  entrust  me  with  this  task. 
Part  of  the  Commission's  purposes  is  to 
acquaint  our  citizens  with  full  informa- 
tion   regarding    man's    exploration    of 
space.    Thus,  as  articles  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  explanation  and  education  on 
our  space  program,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  by  staff  ^^Titers  of 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.     Both  of  these 
articles,  by  Howard  Simons  and  by  Chal- 
mers M.  Roberts,  are  excellent  accounts 
of  our  space  efforts,  and  point  out  the 
need  to  insure  that  our  explorations  of 
space  are  for  peaceful  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Mar.  28, 
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We're  Taking  a  Be.ad  on  the  Universe 

(By  Howard  Simons) 
A  handful  of  dreams  ago,  it  was  incon- 
ceivable that  man  could  roam  the  distant 
heavens.  Now  what  confronts  man  is:  Where 
to  stop?  There  is  no  answer.  If  the  universe 
is  infinite,  so  too,  it  seems,  are  man's  am- 
bitions to  explore,  v 

The  first  leg  on  ftie  journey  to  Infinity  will 
be  the  moon.  Perhaps  it  even  will  be  colo- 
nized in  the  same  sense  that  Antarctica  has 
been  colonized  by  scientists. 

Then  will  come  Mars.    National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space   Administration  officials   al- 
ready talk  about  sending  expeditions  to  stay 
there  for  as  long  as  18  months.    And  beyond 
Mars  are  the  Earth's  other  planetary  neigh- 
bors and  the  vast  reaches  of  the  solar  system. 
American  and  Russian  space  planners  now 
propel  their  ideas  of  future  space  travel  in 
nearly    Identical    terms.     Lingering    doubts 
that  the  Russians  aim  to  send  cosmonauts  to 
the  Moon  should  have  been  dispelle<:  March 
18  when  Lt.  Col.  Aleksl  A.  Leonov  ventured 
jnto  the  void  from  his  Voskhod  2  space  ve- 
Tiicle     This  was  a  necessary  step  on  the  path 
to  the  Moon.    American  astronauts  will  have 
to  perform  the  same  feat.  Just   as  Russian 
cosmonauts  will  have  to  maneuver  vehicles 
in  space  as  Virgil  I.  Grissom  and  John  W. 
Young  did  last  Tuesday. 

Most  Americans  involved  in  the  U.S.  space 
effort  have  alwavs  assumed  that  the  Russians 
are  in  the  moon  race.  But  these  same  per- 
sons are  not  willing  to  concede  the  race  to 
the  Russians,  at  least  not  on  tl^e  basis  of 
anything  the  Russians  have  achieved  or  dem- 
onstrated to  date. 


THE   RUSSL\N    PLAN 

There  are  many  ways  to  gage  the  pace  of 
the  race  but  none  of  the  measuring  rods  is 
precise  enough  or  reliable  enough  to  warrant 
a  confident  prediction  of  the  outcome.  The 
best-informed  opinions  of  what  the  Russians 
are  up  to  In  space  amounts  to  this: 

They  want  to  build  a  manned  orbiting 
space  station  and  they  want  to  land  cosmo- 
nauts on  the  Moon's  surface  and  they  want 
to  explore  the  planets  beyond.  Space  is  one 
of  the  few  areas  in  which  the  Russians  have 
had  repeated  successes  and  they  are  not 
about  to  deny  themselves  the  benefits  that 
accrue  from  success,  though  they  have  been 
nlREardly  about  nonmanned  space-flight  ac- 
tiv-ities  The  Russians  have  orbited  rela- 
tively few  scientific  satellites  and  have  yet 
to  report  the  launching  of  a  communica- 
tions.  navigation,  or  weather  satellite. 

Technically,  the  Russians  appear  to  have 
elected  an  Earth  orbit  rendezvous  as  the 
preferred  means  for  getting  men  to  the  lunar 
surface.    What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that 
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they  plan  to  mate  two  spacecraft  In  orbit 
near  the  Earth  and  then  send  the  combined 
vehicle  on  to  the  Moon. 

American  space  planners  on  the  other 
hand,  rejected  an  Earth  orbit  rendezvous  in 
favor  of  a  lunar  orbit  rendezvous.  This 
technique  calls  for  launching  a  manned 
spacecraft  directly  into  orbit  around  the 
Moon.  Then  a  smaller  space  vehicle  will  be 
launched  to  the  lunar  surface  from  the 
mother  ship,  which  will  continue  to  orbit. 
After  a  short  stay  on  the  moon,  the  astro- 
naut-explorers will  fly  their  bug  off  the  Moon 
to  rendezvous  with  the  mother  ship  for  the 
return  to  Earth. 

There  are  no  overriding  advantages  of  one 
rendezvous  method  over  the  other  where  a 
lunar  landing  Is  at  stake.  In  July  1962.  when 
a  decision  was  made  that  Americans  would 
make  the  trip  via  lunar  orbit  rendezvous. 
Space  Agency  officials  argued  that  it  offered 
the  cheapest  and  fastest  means  to  get  Amer- 
icans to  the  Moon  in  this  decade — the  goal 
set  by  President  Kennedy  in  May  1961,  and 
reaffirmed  by  President  Johnson. 

A    BIGGEH    BOOSTER 

To  achieve  a  man-on-the-Moon  capability 
using  an  Earth  orbit  rendezvous,  the  Hus- 
sions will  need  a  more  powerful  booster  than 
they  have  demonstrated  so  far,  according  to 
American  experts.  Essentially,  the  Russians 
have  relied  on  the  same  basic  and  reliable 
booster  that  shook  the  world  In  October, 
1957.  when  it  put  Sputnik  I  into  crbit. 

There  have  been  modiflcations  in  this  800,- 
000-pound-thrust  booster  since  then,  princi- 
pally In  Its  upper  stages,  but  It  still  is  not 
powerful  enough  even  in  tandem  to  send 
men  to  the  Moon  and  return  them  safely  to 
Earth. 

Available  evidence,  presumably  from  Amer- 
ican reconnaissance  satellites  and  other  in- 
telligence sources,  indicates  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  developing  a  bigger  booster,  though 
they  have  yet  to  wheel  It  out  to  be  seen.  This 
same  evidence  further  indicates  that  the  new 
Russian  booster  will  not  be  as  large  as  the 
gareantuan  Saturn  V.  which  will  propel  three 
Americans  to  the  Moon.  The  Saturn  will  be 
362  feet  long  and  have  a  thrust  of  8.7  million 
pounds. 

American  experts  also  have  some  notions 
about  what  the  Russians  might  attempt  In 
space  next.  The  likeliest  spectacular  this 
year  will  be  to  mate  two  spacecraft:  to  ren- 
dezvous and  dock,  as  it  is  called.  But  there 
Is  also  the  outside  chance,  the  experts  say. 
that  the  Russians  might  send  a  manned 
spacecraft  into  a  figure  eight  loop  around 
the  Moon  and  home  again.  That  space  feat 
would  not  require  nearly  as  much  oomph  as 
it  will  take  actually  to  land  men  on  the 
Moon. 

Whatever  the  Russians  do  next,  they  have 
been  busier  than  ever.  Since  January  1,  they 
have  sent  13  spacecraft  aloft.  In  a  compara- 
ble period  last  year,  the  number  was  four. 
The  year  before.  It  was  two. 

CUB  CAirriors  plan 
America's  official  answer  to  all  this  is  one 
of  comparative  calm.  In  spite  of  its  820  bil- 
lion cost  over  9  years.  Project  Apollo,  the 
American  man-on-the-Moon  effort.  Is  not  a 
crash  program.  A  crash  program,  such  as 
the  World  War  n  Manhattan  project  to  de- 
velop the  atomic  bomb.  Is  not  limited  by 
money  but  by  time.  Apollo  is  limited  by 
money. 

With  more  money.  Apollo  could  be  speeded 
up  by  months — though  not  by  years.  But 
there  are  no  Indications  that  Project  Apollo 
win  be  accelerated. 

Accordingly,  NASA  Is  proceeding  toward  the 
Moon  landing  by  following  a  cautlo\is.  step- 
wise plan  that  began  with  the  one-man  Mer- 
ciiry  flights,  continues  with  the  two-man 
Gemini  journeys  an?i  will  culminate  in  the 
three-man  Apollo  flights. 

There  will  be  nine  more  Gemini  flights  be- 
tween now  and  early  1967  when  the  first 
manned  Apollo  is  to  orbit  the  Earth.    The 


next  Gemini  flight  Is  scheduled  for  early 
June.  It  Is  to  last  4  days,  during  which  an 
American  astronaut  will  literally  stick  his 
neck  out  In  space.  The  rest  of  the  Gemini 
program  will  include  Journeys  of  7  days,  pos- 
sibly even  2  weeks;  an  astronaut  duplicat- 
ing Cosmonaut  Leonovs  extravehicular  aero- 
batics, rnd  several  attempts  at  rendezvous 
and  docking. 

MAN  ON  THE  MOON  IN   1969 

As  soon  as  the  Gemini  program  ends,  the 
Apollo  program  will  begin  with  Earth  orbit 
fights  powered  by  Saturn  I-B  rockets  which 
don't  have  enough  power  to  make  It  to  the 
moon.  At  about  the  same  time.  In  1967, 
unmanned  Apollo  flights  powered  by  the  big 
Saturn  V  will  begin. 

NASA's  manned  space  flight  director, 
George  Mueller,  said  at  Cape  Kennedy  last 
week  that  'in  1968  we  expect  to  begin  flights 
of  the  Saturn  V.  and  sometime  In  1969  we 
expect  to  be  ready  for  the  historic  flight  that 
will  take  the  first  Americans  to  the  surface 
of  the  Moon  and  back." 

NASA  officials  estimate  that  over  the  next 
4  to  5  years  they  will  send  25  manned  space- 
craft aloft.  It  now  appears  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time.  If  ever,  before  Americans  will  have 
to  wait  22  months  to  ride  vicariously  in  space 
with  astronauts,  as  they  did  between  the  last 
Msrcury  flight  and  the  first  Gemini. 

NASA  currently  Is  spending  about  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  on  its  activities,  with  the  bulk 
going  for  manned  space  flight.  In  recent 
testimony  before  a  congressional  committee, 
NASA  Associate  Administrator  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans,  Jr.,  said  that  without  more  facilities 
or  manpower  than  presently  committed,  "We 
will  be  able,  by  1969.  to  produce  and  launch 
up  to  six  Saturn  I-B  and  six  Saturn  V  ve- 
hicles per  year." 

•Up  to  eight  of  these  flights,"  Seamans 
said,  "could  be  manned  orbital  or  lunar  mis- 
sions; the  remainder  could  be  unmanned 
scientific  and  technological  flight  missions." 

As  to  infinity.  President  Johnson  said  last 
January  27  in  a  letter  of  transmittal  ac- 
companying a  space  report  to  Congress:  "We 
expect  to  explore  the  moon,  not  just  visit  It 
or  photograph  It.  We  plan  to  explore  and 
chart  planets  as  well.  We  shall  expand  our 
earth  laboratories  Into  space  laboratories  and 
extend  our  national  strength  into  the  space 
dimension." 

TWO-MONTH    OKBITS 

Space  planners  are  taking  this  as  a  blue- 
print for  the  futtu-e.  It  suggests  that  in  the 
decades  after  the  first  lunar  landing,  the 
United  States  will  develop  the  wherewithal 
to  establish  a  lunar  base;  to  establish  a 
manned  orbiting  space  station  and  to  send 
men  to  Mars  and  beyond. 

Post-Apollo  missions  are  already  challeng- 
ing NASA  officials.  With  some  modification, 
they  suggest,  the  Apollo  capsule  can  be  used 
in  the  1970's  for  Earth  orbital  flights  of  2 
months  duration.  Large  space  stations  can 
be  built  by  crews  operating  outside  their 
spacecraft.  A  ferry  service  can  carry  crew 
and  cargo  to  these  stations,  as  well  as  to  the 
Moon. 

NASA,  in  cooperation  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  now  In  exploring  Earth- 
oriented  utilization  of  manned  space  stations 
such  as  worldwide  systems  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol, air-sea  rescue  and  data  gathering. 

"And  for  the  more  distant  future,"  Mueller 
said,  "we  are  studying  such  possibilities  as  an 
UFHto-date  Inventory  of  the  world's  resoxirces 
and  better  forecasts  of  food  prodviction." 

As  space  planners  study  manned  missions 
to  the  planets,  the  one  that  attracts  the  most 
Interest  Is  to  Mars— with  the  possibility  that 
some  form  of  extraterrestrial  life  will  be 
found  there.  A  manned  Mars  mission  Is 
still  probably  20  years  away  and  will  probably 
require  a   nuclear  rocket. 

Nonetheless,  it  may  take  a  good  many  of 
those  20  years  to  develop  the  wherewithal  to 
take  Americans  on  the  440-day  round  trip 


(by  nuclear  rocket)  to  Mars.  Mueller  has 
told  Congress  that  the  Mars  landing  mission 
"presently  contemplated  are  for  stay  times  at 
Mars  ranging  from  0  to  550  days  to  conduct 
exploration  and  experimentation." 

Meanwhile,  the  Mars  view  of  Earthbound 
Americans  will  be  brought  into  sharp  focus 
this  July  when  the  Mariner  space  probe 
passes  by  Mars  with  its  cameras  photograph- 
ing the  red  planet.  The  photographs,  ex- 
perts say,  will  feattire  Mars  with  roughly 
the  same  resolution  that  Earthbound  tele- 
scope viewers  now  achieve  looking  at  the 
Moon. 

All  this  prqgram  lies  ahead.  It  sounds  like 
an  even  greater  fantasy  than  the  Moon  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  widely  attacked  as 
a  space  boondoggle  because  it  would  produce 
little  and  drain  dollars  better  spent  on  Earth. 
To  this,  the  administration's  latest  answer 
came  from  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
PHr^EY  after  a  daylong  visit  to  Cape  Kennedy 
during  the  Grissom-Yoxing  Gemini  flight. 
The  Vice  President  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
United  States  should  set  its  own  standards 
In  space.  Implying  that  if  sputnik  had  never 
existed  we  should  still  aim  for  the  mooa 
and  the  universe.  He  said,  too.  that  space 
activities  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
petitor for  education  and  health  dollars. 
In  his  optimistic  and  ebullient  way.  the  Vice 
President  stated,  "This  country  can  have 
both." 

And  he  concluded:  "America's  economy  is 
better  because  of  the  space  program.  Amer- 
ica's education  is  better  because  of  the  space 
program.  America's  Industry  is  better  be- 
cause of  the  space  program.  Americans  are 
better  because  of  the  space  program." 


Tke  Hardware  Comes  From  a  World  Apart 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Strolling  down  the  main  street  of  Roswell, 
N.  Mex..  a  few  evenings  ago.  I  came  upon  a 
rickety-looking  steel  frame  standing  some  30 
feet  high  on  the  lawn  of  the  local  museum. 

Inside  the  frame  sits  a  slender  rocket  shell. 
The  whole  contraption  looks  like  something 
that  a  smart  present-day  high  school  senior 
might  put  together  for  rocketry  experiments. 

But,  In  fact,  what  stands  In  front  of  that 
museum  Is  the  work  of  Dr.  Robert  Goddard, 
the  father  of  American  rocketry  and  one  of 
three  men  (the  others  were  Russian  and  Ger- 
man) who  pioneered  the  field.  Goddard,  who 
first  fired  a  liquid  fueled  rocket  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1926.  began  his  New  Mexico  experi- 
ments on  December  30,  1930,  when  he  sent  a 
missile  2,000  feet  Into  the  sky  at  500  miles 
per  hour. 

DISTANTLY  DERIVATIVZ 

Howard  Simons,  the  Washington  Post's  sci- 
ence writer  and  I,  stumbled  across  the  God- 
dard memorial  during  a  10-day  tour  of  some 
of  the  Nation's  key  nuclear  weapon,  science, 
and  space  installations  In  the  Midwest  and 
West.  What  we  saw  was  remote  from  the 
Goddard  experiment  but  In  large  part  was 
derivative  from  It,  both  the  military  aspects 
and  those  having  to  do  with  the  peaceful 
exploration  of  space, 

Man  and  his  brain  are  the  key  to  It  all,  but 
man  has  fashioned  machines  of  such  preci- 
sion and  perfection  as  to  be  close  to  defying 
description.  Everywhere — at  Strategic  Air 
Command  Headquarters  In  Omaha;  at  the 
Los  Alamos  and  Llvermore  nuclear  labora- 
tories: deep  underground  at  the  Atlas,  Titan, 
and  Mlnuteman  sites;  In  the  workshops  of 
controlled  thermonuclear  reaction,  and  at 
North  American  and  Douglas  where  they  are 
fashioning  parts  of  the  man-to-the-moon 
project— one  Is  faced  with  batteries  of  com- 
puters. 

The  men  who  run  these  machines  may  not 
be  a  breed  apart  In  our  society,  but  at  times 
they  seem  close  to  it.  One  finds  a  fervor,  an 
intensity  of  Interest.  In  what  they  are  about; 
a  hope  that  the  visitor,  too.  can  understand 
their  alms  and  their  calculations. 


Those  Involved  In  nuclear  weaponry  and  Its 
nosslble  devastating  delivery  thousands  of 
mTies  away  in  a  twinkle  of  time  worry  about 
Sat  their  counterparts  In  the  Soviet  Union 
Tre  doing.  Slowly,  in  some  cases,  they  are  be- 
t[nn°ng  to  worry  about  what  Red  China  may 
=nme  day  be  doing. 

Those  involved  m  putting  an  American  on 
the  moon  worry  about  Soviet  space  explora- 
t'nn  Those  Involved  In  peaceful  pursuit  of 
the  atom  and  Its  ability  to  serve  rather  than 
destroy  mankind  hide  no  secret  and  Invite 
Soviet  cooperation. 

PASSIONATE    DETACHMENT 

in  the  world  of  these  laboratories,  be  they 
behind  guards  and  fences,  or  underground 
wiiere  men  In  uniform  wear  sidearms.  or  in 
more  freely  accessible  places,  the  events  In 
Alabama  or  In  the  Vietnamese  paddy  fields 
Veera  remote.  Indeed,  at  many  levels  one 
finds  a  singular  Intensity  of  purpose  to  do 
the  lob  at  hand  with  little  or  no  attention 
to  its  relationship  to  the  larger  scheme  of 
American  life,  something  one  can  find  in  so 
many  other  sectors  of  our  society. 

Aside  from  the  men  and  their  machines, 
the  other  dominant  Impression  one  receives 
is  that  of  speed.  From  Goddard's  primitive 
rocket  in  the  New  Mexico  sky  to  10,000-mile 
intercontinental  missiles  and  245.000-mile 
trips  to  the  moon  has  been  a  mere  35  years, 
only  half  a  lifetime. 

In  September  1959.  I  rode  In  a  train  with 
Nikita  Khrushchev  along  the  California  coast 
past  Vandcnberg  Air  Force  Base  and  saw,  as 
he  could,  three  operational  Atlas  missiles,  the 
first  such  American  ICBM's.  There  had  been 
a  first  test  firing  from  the  Vandenberg  range 
only  11  days  earlier. 

Now  the  Atlas  is  obsolete;  as  a  weapon. 
they  will  all  be  phased  out  of  action  by 
June  30.  The  Atlas  served  Well  to  boost  John 
Glenn  and  his  fellows  Into  the  Project  Mer- 
cury orbits,  but  Its  complicated  fueling.  Its 
maze  of  umbilicals.  the  almost  cotton  bat- 
ting treatment  that  this  monster  requires— 
all  the  thousand-times  Rube  Goldberg  com- 
plexity has  junked  It  as  a  weapon. 

OBSOLESCENCE    COMES    FAST 

This  multimillion-dollar  Investment  In 
military  deterrence  has  nui  Its  useful  life- 
time in  a  mere  5'^  yc.irs.  Today  they  are 
arguing  about  what  to  do  with  the  concrete 
silos  m  which  the  Atlases  have  been  hung  by 
mammoth  suspension  cables  and  springs. 

So  the  search  for  the  new  and  the  better, 
be  they  machines  of  construction  or  of  de- 
struction, goes  on,  and  at  fantastic  cost.  One 
returns  from  such  travels  with  both  admira- 
tion and  respect:  admiration  for  American 
brains  and  ingenuity;  respect  for  American 
dedication  to  the  task  at  hand  and  some- 
times to  the  national  Interest  Involved. 

But,  one  also  returns  to  Washington 
whence  came  the  direction  and  the  dollars 
for  it  all.  with  the  fateful  question  of 
whether  national  leadership  will  be  able  to 
assure  that  what  mankind  creates  will  re- 
main its  servant. 


THE  ROTC  IN  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  the 
computers  used  by  our  brilliant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  arriving  at  military 
decisions  do  not  give  the  National  Guard, 
the  Army  Reserve,  or  the  ROTC  umts 
a  high  rating.    He,  therefore,  desired  to 
curtail  all  of  those  activities  in  a  major 
way.    Congress,  however,  was  not  willing 
to  put  all  of  its  defense  eggs  in  the  one 
professional  military  basket  and.  there- 
fore, continued  to  appropriate  .sums  for 
the  full  continued  operation  of  all  three 
activities.    But  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in   his   rapid   climb   to   power   learned 
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some  years  ago,  in  refusing  to  carry  out 
the  congressional  mandate  to  continue 
the  production  of  long-range  bombers 
that  he  could  strangle  and  gradually  kill 
any  particular  program  merely  by  refus- 
ing to  spend  what  the  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated for  its  operation.    He  has  ap- 
plied that  technique  to  the  ROTC  units 
in  preparatory  schools  or  junior  colleges. 
In  1963.  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  told 
the  Congress  that  the  Army  was  not  get- 
ting enough  benefit  from  that  type  of 
training  to  justify  its  continuation,  and 
he   asked  permission  to  strangle  it  to 
death  merely  by  having  Congress  refuse 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  operatmg 
funds.    Congress  promptly  rephed  by  not 
only  appropriating  all  necessary  funds 
for  continued  operation,  but  it  reenacted 
the  ROTC  program  for  high  schools  and 
prep  schools.     So,  early  this  year,  the 
Secretary   of   Defense   designed   a   new 
method  of  eliminating  at  least  some  of 
those  ROTC  units  in  the  South.    Kiiow-- 
ing  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  small 
educational  unit  in  the  South  to  inte- 
grate  where   boys   must   eat   together, 
sleep  together,  and  share  their  dates,  he 
issued  a  directive  that  aU  preparatory 
schools  must  sign  a  nondiscrimination 
pledge  that  would  apply  not  only  to  en- 
rollment but  to  the  daily  activities  in 
the  school  or  else  lose  their  ROTC  unit. 
He  instructed  his  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  implement  that  order  who.  in  turn, 
relayed  it  to  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army.    It  was  not  until  AprU  26  that 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  mailed 
that  directive  to  Fork  Union  Militai-y 
Academy.    The  president  of  that  school 
is  well  known  to  the  military  author- 
ities, because  he  has  served  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Military 
Academies.    But,  no  notice  of  the  deseg- 
regation order  was  sent  directly  to  him. 
It  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  an  Army 
major,  serving  at  Fork  Union  as  pro- 
fessor of  military  science,  and  that  Ai-my 
officer    was    Instructed    to    inform    the 
president.  .     ,    . 

Mailing  date  was  April  26;  received  at 
Fork  Union,  April  29. 
Article  7  of  the  directive: 
Those  schools  or  school  districts,  which  are 
partially  Integrated  In  response  to  a  court 
order  or  have  partially  completed  a  pleased 
desegregation  or  plan  to  desegregate  and  wish 
to  continue  to  receive  Federal  assistance  for. 
or  Federal  recognition  of  their  ROTC-NDCC 
program  should  submit  a  plan  for  desegrega- 
tion  to   the   Adjutant  General.     If  such   a 
Plan  has  been  submitted  under  a  court  order 
or    m    connection   with    Federal    assistance 
from  any  other  Federal  agency,  then  such 
plan  need  not  be  resubmitted, 

I  call  attention  in  this  directive  to  the 
word  plan.  If,  as  used,  that  is  a  noun, 
then  Fork  Union  and  all  other  prep 
schools  that  have  not  desegregated  are 
absolutedly  out.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  order  "plan"  is  definitely  used  as 
a  noun.  Fork  Union  Military  Academy 
has  in  recent  years  received  the  highest 
rating  for  academic  as  well  as  military 
proficiency.  It  had  been  giving  train- 
ing in  military  science  and  tactics  long 
before  the  junior  ROTC  program  was 
established,  but  it  has  been  in  the  ROTC 
program  for  the  past  46  years. 

Some  years  ago,  I  accepted  member- 
ship on  the  board  of  visitors  of  Fork 


Military  Academy,  both  because  I  was- 
interested  in  an  opportunity  for  Virginia 
boys  to  get  a  little  better  preparation  for 
college  work  than  was  being  given  in 
some  of  our  rural  areas,  and  likewise  be- 
cause I  had  had  some  experience  with 
the  subject  of  militai-y  training  through 
service  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute.   It  was  not  until  the  morning  of 
May  5  that  a  fellow  member  of  our  board 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  di- 
rective had  been  received  from  the  Ad- 
jutant General  of  the  Army  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  full  compliance  with  the  order 
of  the  previous  February.    Knowing  that 
there  was  no  legal  basis  for  the  order 
unless  the  Defense  Department  had  mis- 
construed the  meaning  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army : 


As  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  a 
private  preparatory  school  In  Virginia  called 
Fork  Union  Military  Academy,  which  not  only 
Is  In  the  ROTC  program,  but  each  year  re- 
ceives the  highest  award  for  efficiency.  I  am 
Informed   that   your   Adjutant   General    has 
notified  this  school  that  It  submit  to  him  a 
plan  of  integration  by  the  first  of  next  month. 
Please  advise  me  under  what  law  your  Adju- 
tant General  has  made  that  demand  and  if 
he  claims  he  Is  operating  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.    Please  advise  what 
part  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  ROTC 
units  goes  to  the  prep  schools  and  not  di- 
rectly to  the  students,  and  also  give  me  the 
wording  of   the  regulation  you  have  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of   1964  with  which  you  are  now  requiring 
compliance,  including  your  definition  of  the 
word  "discrimination." 

In  event  of  desegregation,  will  you  still 
require  boys  receiving  Federal  funds  under 
ROTC  program  to  devote  8  hours  a  week  to 
strictly  ROTC  activities  to  qualify  them  for 
better  military  service  In  regular  military 
units  of  the  Defense  Department? 

An  immediate  reply  Is  respectfully  re- 
quested because  the  Issue  must  be  considered 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Fork  Union 
Board  next  Tuesday. 

That  telegram  left  my  office  about  noon 
of  Thursday,  May  6.  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  it  was  not  promptly 
delivered.     Since  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  had  been  aware  of  the  order  in 
question  for  more  than  2  months,   he 
could  easily  have  replied  to  my  message 
either  by  telegram  or  by  letter  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours.    But  he  has  never  seen  fit 
even  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  my  tele- 
gram.   The  principal  reason,  of  course, 
for  that  discourtesy  is  the  fact  that  the 
action  taken  was  Ulegal  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  give  no  satisfactory 
ground  for  having  taken  it.    Unfortu- 
nately however,  the  rudeness  shown  me 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  this  mat- 
ter is  but  one  of  many  evidences  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  gradually  shifting  from 
a  government  of  laws  to  a  government  of 
men  and  in  the  latter  type  of  govern- 
ment,  Members  of  Congress  may  well 
expect   more    bureaucrats   of   the    type 
described  in  1825  by  Senator  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  when  he  said : 

His  mind  Is  like  the  Susquehanna  Flats— 
naturally  poor  and  made  less  fertile  by  cul- 
tivation. Never  has  ability  so  far  below 
mediocrity  been  so  richly  rewarded— not  since 
Caligula's  horse  was  named  Consul. 
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PRESroENT  JOHNSON'S  REMARKS 
BEFORE  THE  REA  CONVENTION 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  4,  1965,  President  Johnson  made 
a  fine  speech  before  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Association  convention,  here  in 
Washington.  A  large  group  from  Texas 
was  in  attendance. 

Dming  President  Johnson's  long  serv- 
icp  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
consistent  supporters  of  the  REA  in  the 
entire  Congress.  He  was  and  he  is  a 
good  and  true  friend  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  in  reflecting 
the  present  and  the  past  significant  roles 
which  the  REA  has  played  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President's  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  REA  Con- 
vention AT  THE  Washington  Hotel,  Mat  4. 
1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Yarborough,  Con- 
gressman Patman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  Babe  Smith  and  the 
Pedernales  Electric  Cooperative  and  the  Blue 
Bonnet  Cooperative  are  sponsoring  this  din- 
ner. I  have  never  known  Babe  to  be  a  fast 
man  with  a  buck.  So  we  can  all  be  mighty 
sure  tliat  the  Texas  congressional  delegation 
rates  pretty  high — at  least  with  Babe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  had  not  had  some 
problems  to  worry  about  tonight  myself,  I 
would  have  come  over  a  little  sooner,  be- 
caxise  all  of  my  family's  life  we  have  been 
paying  out  to  the  Pedernales  Electric  Co-op, 
and  tonight  I  could  have  had  one  meal  on 
them  without  that  monthly  minimum. 

You  have  all  followed  the  events  of  the 
past  few  days,  I  am  sure.  So  I  think  you 
know  why  I  am  here. 

For  all  of  my  public  life,  whenever  I  have 
been  in  need  of  light,  I  turn  to  the  REA.  I 
know  that  some  of  you  were  first  against 
my  policy  about  turning  out  lights  in  the 
White  House  untU  1  found  out  that  we  were 
serviced  over  there  by  private  power  and 
then  you  regarded  that  as  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

For  years  everyone  has  wondered  what 
there  would  be  to  do  when  all  rural  America 
had  electricity.  Well,  I  think  now  you  have 
the  answer — you  are  going  to  eletcrlfy  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Tonight,  an  REA  team  Is  In  South  Viet- 
nam at  my  request,  talking  and  planning  and 
working  v/lth  the  officials  there,  to  find  ways 
to  bring  the  healing  miracles  of  electricity 
to  that  poor,  war-torn  countryside  where  the 
per  capita  income  Is  $50  a  year,  and  where 
the  average  person's  span  of  life  Is  35  years. 
So  we  must  be  ready  to  fight  In  Vietnam, 
but  the  ultimate  victory  will  depend  upon 
the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
actually  live  out  there.  By  helping  to  bring 
them  hope  and  electricity  you  are  also  strik- 
ing a  very  important  blow  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Wherever  we  are  in  the  world,  whatever 
we  are  doing  In  faraway  places — many  with 
strange  sounding  names — we  are  doing  It  not 
for  power,  not  for  territory,  not  for  domin- 
ion, or  not  for  Influence.  It  Is  none  of  these 
things  that  we  want.  We  want  nothing 
that  someone  else  has.  We  are  there  be- 
cause we  have  to  be.  We  are  there  so  that 
the  free  choice  of  peoples  to  select  their  own 
pathway  to  their  own  futiire  can  be  pre- 
served. We  are  there  because  the  United 
States    of    America    In    1954   gave    our    word. 


and  our  pledge,  and  our  commitment.    And 
we  keep  It. 

As  we  labor  there  tonight,  there  are  a 
hundred  other  little  nations  in  the  world 
that  are  looking,  and  watching,  and  hoping, 
and  praying,  because  If  we  were  unsuccessful 
there  they  know  they  are  next  on  the  list. 
Once  our  promise  is  broken  In  one  place, 
even  though  It  Is  a  little  country  called 
South  Vietnam,  America's  promise  Is  worth- 
less In  all  places.  Once  we  Ignore  and  fall 
to  live  up  to  our  treaty  In  southeast  Asia, 
our  treaty  In  Berlin  is  not  worth  the  scrap 
of  paper  it  is  written  on. 

This  has  been  a  rather  long  day  for  me, 
and  I  suspect  the  night  will  be  even  longer. 
But  however  heavy  the  burden  and  however 
demanding  the  task,  we  are  not  about  to 
drag  or  to  fall. 

Whetftier  It  be  In  Vietnam,  where  a  brave 
people  struggle  for  their  own  freedom,  or 
whether  It  Is  the  Dominican  Republic,  where 
the  spoilers  of  freedom  have  plundered  and 
killed,  this  Nation — your  country — will  do 
what  is  right,  and  will  do  what  is  Just,  and 
will  do  what  is  needed — when  It  Is  needed. 
I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  long  this  eve- 
ning. I  would  hope  that  some  of  my  prob- 
lems go  away  with  the  dispatch  that  I  am 
to  depart  this  rostrum  tonight.  But  I  could 
not  let  you  come  to  Washington  without  tell- 
ing you  of  my  gratitude  and  the  affection 
that  I  have  had  for  all  the  REIA  people  since 
REA  was  born. 

The  REA  is.  has  been,  and  I  hope  always 
will  be  my  friend.  I  want  to  keep  It  that 
way. 

And  now  Just  one  other  thought.  There 
are  351  men  and  women  apsociated  with  me 
in  attempting  to  provide  leadership  to  this 
great  country  in  these  troubled  and  critical 
times.  We  never  know  what  the  next 
moment  will  offer.  In  that  group,  Texas  has 
one  of  the  largest  delegations,  and  one  of 
the  most  trtisted  and  most  able. 

While  I  have  been  known  to  differ  with 
my  fellow  man  In  Congress — of  both  parties — 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  ever  criticize  or  to  quarrel  with 
any  of  the  members  of  my  delegation  from 
my  State. 

I  have  been  President  17  months  and  they 
have  supported  me  beyond  my  wildest  and 
fondest  expectation.  When  they  could  vote 
with  me,  and  for  me,  and  in  good  conscience, 
they  were  down  In  the  front  row  with  their 
flag  flying  high.  When  they  could  not,  they 
were  very  frank  and  friendly,  and  praying 
that  I  would  not  make  that  mistake  again. 
Thank  you. 


RESOLUTIONS   ON   REPEAL  OF  EX- 
CISE  TAX   ON    AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Motor  Car  Dealers,  meeting  at 
their  34th  annual  convention  in  Wichita. 
Kans..  on  April  27  and  28,  urged  Con- 
gress to  write  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  pas- 
senger cars,  and  also  would  make  retro- 
active application  of  the  automotive- 
excise-tax  reduction. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  on  passenger 
cars  was  originally  approved  as  a  war- 
time tax  on  October  4,  1917;  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  both  extended  and 
increased.  The  tax  was  finally  repealed 
on  May  29,  1928.  It  was  reimposed  on 
June  21,  1932.  and  since  that  time  has 
been  extended  continuously. 

It  is  my  hope  that  within  the  next  few- 
week,  when  Congress  considers  the  re- 
peal of  excise  taxes,  it  will  reduce  or 
eliminate  this  tax,  which  in  1963  cost  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas  over  $20 
million. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Kansas  Motor  Car 
Dealers  at  their  meeting  in  Wichita  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Retroactive  Application  or 
Automotive  Excise  Tax 

Whereas  a  10-percent  Federal  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  is  presently  levied  on  all 
new  automobiles  manufactured  for  sale  in 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  several  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress,  to  either  repeal  or  substan- 
tially reduce  this  Federal  excise  tax;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
repeal  or  reduction  of  Federal  excise  taxes 
in  the  amount  of  $1.75  billion  In  1965;  and 
Whereas  news  media  are  widely  noting 
these  legislative  proposals  and  predicting 
reduction  of  varying  degrees  In  the  Federal 
excise  tax  rate  on  new  passenger  cars;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  a  new 
passenger  car  is  such  a  significant  amount, 
averaging  about  $225  per  car,  the  purchaser 
of  a  new  car  would  likely  be  induced  to  de- 
lay purchase  until  final  legislative  action  was 
taken;  and 

Whereas  an  understanding  by  the  public 
that  the  repeal  or  reduction  if  any,  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  passenger  cars  would 
be  made  retroactive  to  a  certain  date,  would 
minimize  the  likelihood  of  postponement  of 
presently  planned  purchases  of  such  articles 
and  would  lessen  the  risk  of  serious  adverse 
effect  upon  the  economy  In  general  arid  the 
automotive  industry  in  particular:  Now 
therefore,  be  1^^^ 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  members  of  the  Kan- 
sas Motor  Car  Dealers  Association,  repre- 
senting all  domestic  and  Imported  makes 
of  vehicles  sold  In  Kansas,  In  convention  as- 
sembled this  28th  day  of  April  1965,  urge 
either  the  Immediate  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion providing  for  refunds  to  purchasers  of 
the  Federal  excise  tax  paid  by  them  on  new 
passenger  cars  purchased  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  enactment  of  legislation,  if  any, 
repealing  or  reducing  said  tax;  or  an  as- 
surance, at  the  time  that  public  announce- 
ment is  first  made  of  consideration  by  Con- 
gress of  legislation  to  repeal  or  reduce  these 
Federal  ej^cise  taxes,  that  such  repeal  or  re- 
duction will  be  made  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  the  first  public  announcement  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  legislation  to 
repeal  or  reduce  Federal  excise  taxes;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
requesting  and  urging  support  for  such  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress,  be  forwarded  to  each 
U.S.  Senator  and  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

Unanimously  approved: 

The  Kansas  Motor  Car  Dealers 

Association, 
Will  G.  Price,  Jr.,  President. 


Resolution  on  Elimination  of  Federal 
Excise  Tax  on   Passenger   Cars 

Whereas  a  Federal  excise  tax  was  first  im- 
posed on  automobiles  October  4,  1917,  at  the 
rate  of  3  percent  of  the  manufacturers'  sell- 
ing price.  This  wartime  tax  was  increased 
to  5  percent  on  February  25,  1919.  and  re- 
duced to  3  percent  on  March  27,  1926.  This 
temporary  tax  was  finally  repealed  on  May 
29, 1928:  and 

Whereas  this  tax  was  reimposed  on  June 
21,  1932.  during  a  depression  at  the  3  percent 
rate.  Increased  to  3' 2  on  July  1.  1940,  and  to 
a  7  percent  permanent  rate  on  October  1, 
1941.  On  November  1,  1951,  a  temporary 
3  percent  Increase  brought  the  tax  to  a  total 
of  10  percent,  and  this  temporary  3  percent 
has  been  extended  year  to  year  by  successive 
excise  tax  extension  acts;  and 


Whereas  Federal  excise  tax  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  passenger  cars  in  1963  in  the  State 
nf  Kansas  amounted  to  $20,349,000  constltut- 
me  a  heavy  tax  burden  on  the  citizen  of  this 
State,  which  should  be  eliminated,  and 

Whereas  Federal  automotive  excise  taxes 
-,re  levies  that  exact  a  special  fee  from  pur- 
'••hasers  of  motor  vehicles  over  and  above 
\\\  other  taxes  and  no  other  form  of  trans- 
portation Is  subjected  to  similar  special  tax- 

.ition:  and 

Whereas  the  present  excise  tax  on  motor 
vehic'es  was  conceived  and  placed  into  ef- 
fect during  various  national  emergencies; 
namely,  the  1932  depression  and  two  military 
conflicts;  and 

Whereas  the  national  emergencies  during 
wUich  these  excise  taxes  were  created  have 
long  since  been  resolved  and  no  longer  exist; 

Whereas  these  taxes  are  of  a  discrimina- 
tory nature  and  because  they  were  enacted 
as  temporary  levies:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  members  of  the  Kansas 
Motor  Car  Dealers  Association,  in  convention 
assembled  this  28th  day  of  April  1965,  urge 
the  Immediate  elimination  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
eress  of  the  Federal  manufacturers  excise  tax 
of  10  percent  on  passenger  cars  as  being  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  this  State 
and  of  the  national  economy:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  re- 
questing and  urging  support  for  the  elimma- 
tion  of  this  tax,  be  forwarded  to  each  U.S. 
Senator  and  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Kansas. 
Unanimously  approved. 

The  Kansas  Motor  Car  Dealers 
Association, 
By  Will  G.  Price,  Jr.,  President. 


Social  and  Economic  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  tells  us  that  despite  the 
releases,  which  even  included  former 
members  of  the  Iron  Guard,  at  the  behest 
of  the  now  deceased  Rumanian  Commu- 
nist leader,  Gheorghiu-Dej,  two  groups 
were  not  released.    I  quote: 

There  are  two  small  groups  of  political 
prisoners  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
released.  The  first  are  about  a  dozen  high 
Communist  ofiicials,  who  have  been  accused 
of  currency  offenses — smuggling  money  and 
depositing  It  in  Swiss  banks.  This  is  re- 
garded as  sabotage,  and  therefore  a  form  of 
treason,  in  Communist  lands. 

The  second  group  are  Hungarians,  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  In  Transylvania  who 
have  been  agitating  against  the  suppression 
of  t'leir  countrvmen  (closing  of  Hungarian 
schools,   universities,  etc.,  in  Transylvania). 


deputies,  only  14  are  of  Hungarian 
nationality. 

On  May  11.  1964,  I  said: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Rumania  should  be 
required  to  lift  the  heavy  hands  of  oppres- 
sion before  we  clasp  her  proffered  hand  of 
friendship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  some 
steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction. 
But  there  is  still  more  room  for  improve- 
ment by  the  Government  in  Bucharest. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  MINORITY  IN 
RUMANIA 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  about  a  year 
ago,  on  May  11.  1964,  in  this  Chamber, 
I  made  a  statement  on  our  negotiations 
with  Rumania  in  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural fields  and  on  the  situation  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  western  Ruma- 
nia, known  historically  as  the  province 
of  Transylvania. 

At  that  time,  I  agreed  with  the  general 
policy  of  our  Government  of  expanding 
cultural,  economic,  and  trade  ties  with 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  had 
insisted  that,  in  return,  the  Rumanian 
government  grant  a  general  amnesty  to 
its  many  political  prisoners,   including 
those  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  prison 
after  the  abortive  1956  Hungarian  revo- 
lution which  also  filled  the  Hungarians 
of  Transylvania  with  vmfufiUed  hopes. 
I  stated  that  trade  concessions  on  our 
part  should  form  a  quid  pro  quo  in  ef- 
fecting the  release  of  the  prisoners  and 
for  a  more  humane  nationality  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Rumanian  Goverrmient. 
I  wish  to  review  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  12  months.    There  were, 
of  course,  some  improvements.    The  Ru- 
manian Government  implemented   the 
general    amnesty,    and    released    about 
11,000    prisoners,    among    them    some 
Hungarians.     Yet,    according   to   some 
sources,  the  Rumanian  Government  ap- 
parently still  failed  to  make  good  its 
promise  of  general  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners.     The  January   1965  issue  of 
Eustomy,  the  quarterly  journal  of  Am- 
nesty International,  published  in  London, 
and  having  consultative  status  with  the 


Personally.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  first 
of  these  two  groups.  However,  it  does 
appear  that  one  of  the  salient  points  m 
my  speech  last  year  has  not  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled;  and  I  hope  that  m 
future  talks  the  State  Department  will 
raise  this  issue  with  the  Rumanian 
Government,  so  that  those  still  lingering 
in  prison,  because  of  Rumanian  nation- 
ality politics,  will  be  released. 

During  the  year,  one  of  our  distin- 
guished foreign  correspondents,  George 
Bailey,  from  the  Reporter  magazine, 
visited  the  area.  His  experiences  were 
published  in  the  form  of  an  article 
entitled  "Trouble  Over  Transylvania," 
in  the  November  19,  1964,  issue  of  that 
magazine.  In  the  article,  he  stated 
clearly  the  inadequacies  and  injustices 
of  Rumanian  nationality  policies  in 
Transylvania  toward  the  Hungarian 
minority. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  economic  and  trade  relations 
between  us  and  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment has  developed  in  a  rather  unusual 
manner.    Rumanian  interest  lies  maiiily 
in  receiving  technical  information — just 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  we 
have  given  them  data  for  three  patents, 
and   have    permitted   reexportation    to 
Rumania  of  a  patent  granted  originally 
to  Japan  and  certain  chemical  machin- 
ery,    including     a     methane     pipeline 
booster  station.    On  the  other  hand,  in 
dollars  the  trade  remains  rather  small. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that  under  existing  cultural 
and  other  exchanges,  virtually  no  Hun- 
garians from  Rumania  come  to  the  West. 
I  trust  that  in  future  negotiations,  our 
Government  will  take  discreet  steps  to 
insure  that  the  Hungarians  from  Ru- 
mania  are    also   included   in   the    ex- 
changes, inasmuch  as  this  is  their  only 
opportunity  to  have  contact  with  the 
West. 

The  cultural  policies  of  the  Rumanian 
Government  have  not  improved  over 
the  past  years.  Even  in  the  few  Hun- 
garian grade  schools  In  purely  Hungar- 
ian areas  Rumanian-language  instruc- 
tion exceeds  now,  in  weekly  hours,  such 
instruction  in  Rumanian  schools  and  the 
merged  classes  and  subjects.  Even 
Hungarian  Communists  do  not  receive 
their  proper  place  in  the  Rumanian  ad- 
ministration. An  analysis  of  the  sham 
elections  of  March  1965,  shows  that  in 
the  Rumanian  Parliament,  among  the 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
todav.  May  10,  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
proud  history  and  of  freedom  valiantly 
won.  for  today  is  the  88th  anniversary 
of  Rumanian  independence,  which  the 
Rumanians  won  in  1877. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  note  the  forti- 
tude and  the  courage  of  the  Rumanian 
people,  as  reflected  in  their  history.  We 
are  also  proud  of  the  many  contributions 
which  the  American  citizens  of  Ru- 
manian extraction  have  made  to  this 
country. 

However,  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
holiday  cannot  be  celebrated  within  the 
boundaries  of  that  nation,  whose  history 
is  so  steeped  in  love  of  freedom.  The 
Communist  dictatorship  has  deprived 
Rumania  of  today's  celebration,  just  as 
it  has  deprived  the  Rumanians  there  of 
their  freedom. 

Although  Rumania  stood  as  a  free 
country  for  almost  70  years,  she  became 
a  victim  of  aggression,  and  she  is  now  a 
captive  subject  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Despite  the  hardsliips  which  history 
has  dealt  Rumania,  the  people  there  have 
not  lost  their  love  of  liberty  or  their  de- 
sii-e  for  national  independence.  On  this 
independence  day,  we  in  America  join 
them  in  their  celebration,  and  sliare  their 
hopes  and  ideals  for  liberty  and  freedom 
for  Rumania. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  day 
of  very  special  significance  for  citizens 
of  Rimiania  and  for  people  of  Rumanian 
origin. 

It  was  on  this  date  in  1877  that 
Rumania  became  an  independent  nation 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  Rumanians 
rightfully  recall  with  pride  that  achieve- 
ment, even  though  they  are  saddened  by 
the  present  plight  of  their  homeland. 

The  Rumanian  Nation  suffered  greatly 
after  attaining  independence.  It  sus-, 
tained  terrible  losses  in  the  two  World 
Wars;  and  during,  the  past  18  years, 
Rumanians  have  not  been  blessed  with  a 
free  and  independent  government. 

It  is  heartening  that,  in  recent  years, 
Rumania  has  begun  to  adopt  a  more  in- 
dependent role  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations.  But  the  Rumanian  people  do 
not  have  the  freedoms  cherished  by  citi- 
zens of  other  countries. 

Rumanian  citizens  are  not  permitted 
to  observe  the  anniversary  of  their  coun- 
try's independence.  To  show  our  con- 
tinued sympathy  for  their  lack  of  free- 
dom, it  is  fitting  that  this  traditional 
holiday  is  being  commemorated  in  our 
Nation.  The  Rumanian  National  Com- 
mittee is  sponsoring  an  observance  to- 
day at  the  Carnegie  Endo^^-ment  Interna- 
tional Center,  in  New  York  City. 
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It  is  inevitable  that  one  day  the  high 
aspirations  of  Rumanian  citizens  for 
freedom  and  full  independence  will  be 
realized.  

AIRMAN  HO  VAN  WRITES  THAT  VET- 
ERANS CANNOT  AFFORD  COL- 
LEGE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  economic  difficulty  which  confronts 
a  veteran  who  hopes  to  attend  college  is 
almost  insurmountable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  a  sei-vlceman 
ever  to  save  enough  money  to  be  able 
to  pay  college  expenses  when  he  retui'ns 
to  civilian  life. 

The  difficulty  of  this  problem  was  re- 
cently explained  in  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  James  G.  Hovan.  airman 
first  class  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In 
the  letter,  he  states  that,  at  his  wage 
scale,  he  would  have  to  save  evei-y  penny 
he  earns  for  a  year,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  attend  college  for  a  year.  That  would 
mean  that  he  could  not  spend  a  thing  for 
a  year — an  impossibility  for  anyone. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  cold 
war  GI  bill  to  help  our  veterans  finance 
an  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Campion  Air  Force  Station,  Alaska, 

May  3,  1965. 
Dear  Sen.ator  Yarboeough:  On  behalf  of 
thousands  of  military  men  including  myself, 
I  would  like  to  take  time  to  thank  you  for 
supporting  the  cold  war  GI  bill.    It  is  my  be- 
lief  that   something  of   this  nature   is  long 
overdue.    Especially  the  educational  part  of 
it,  although  all  parts  are  equally  important. 
I  am  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  after  my  dis- 
charge next  February  I  plan  to  finish  my 
education  at  Ohio  University.    But  a  large 
problem  enters  into  it,   for  me   as  weU  as 
other  servicemen.     And  this  problem  is  one 
of  finances.    As  an  airman  first  class,  I  earn 
roughly  $2,430.40  a  year.     One  year  at  Ohio 
University   including   books,   board,   etc.,   is 
$1,288.     Which  means  if  I  were  able  to  save 
1    years   pay   without   spending  a   penny   I 
could  have  saved  enough  to  go  to  school  1 
year.     But  that  is  without  any  spending  at 
all,  which  is  utterly  impossible.     The  $2,430 
mentioned  above  are  the  wages  of  an  air- 
man   first   class.      But   what   of    the    lower 
ranking  men.  who  only  earn  half  or  less  than 
that  amount?    Their  hopes  of  ever  complet- 
ing a  first-rate  education  are  even  dinuner. 
That  is  why  the  subsistence  in  the  bill  Is  of 
Buch  great  importance. 

Since  articles  pertaining  to  the  status  of 
the  bill  are  somewhat  sparse  it  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  is  progressing.  Maybe  by  the 
time  this  letter  reaches  you  the  bUl  might 
already  have  been  passed.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Yarborouch  thank  you. 
Very  respectfully. 

James  G.  Hovan, 
Airman  First  Class,  USAF. 


again  introduced  the  bill,  on  January  6, 
1965.  I  noted  that  private  commercial 
developers  were  pressing  the  State  of 
Maryland  for  permits  to  begin  construc- 
tion on  the  island.  In  an  initial  court 
test,  the  State's  failure  to  grant  permits 
was  reversed;  and  the  State  appealed  to 
the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  I  said 
at  that  time: 

If  the  opinion  of  the  lower  court  is  sus- 
tained, there  is  little  likelihood  that  private 
development  can  be  forestalled.  The  mil- 
lions of  people  living  In  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Wilmington,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
those  additional  millions  who  will  visit  the 
seashore  annually,  will  have  been  deprived 
of  an  unprecedented  recreational  oppor- 
tunity. I  hope  the  Congress  can  act  in 
time. 

Mr.  President,  "in  time"  is  now.  Tlie 
Maryland  Coia-t  of  Appeals,  in  a  4-to-3 
ruling,  last  Tuesday,  sustained  the  lower 
court,  and  ordered  the  State  to  issue 
water  and  septic  tank  permits  for  the 
development  of  more  than  50  acres  on 
Assateague  Island. 

If  we  are  not  to  lose  forever  this  mag- 
nificent opportunity  to  provide  the  best 
in  outdoor  recreation  for  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  and  for  their  children 
and  grandchildren,  affirmative  action 
can  no  longer  be  postponed. 

By  way  of  further  explanation,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
was  published  on  the  front  page  of  the 
May  5  Washington  Star,  and  two  edi- 
torials urging  early  enactment,  from  the 
May  6  editions  of  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Star,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Star,  May  5,   1965] 
Senator  Seeks  Fast  U.S.  Action  on   Assa- 
■YEACTTE — Brewster    Moves    as    CotniT    Up- 
holds Private  Developer 
Senator    Daniel   B.    Brewster,    Democrat, 
of  Maryland,  today  called  for  swift  congres- 
sional   action    to    save    Assateague    Island 
from  private  development  expected  in   the 
wake  of   a  Maryland   court  of   appeals  de- 
cision. 

The  State's  highest  court,  in  a  4-to-3  rul- 
ing yesterday,  ordered  the  Maryland  health 
department  to  issue  water  and  septic  per- 
mits to  Robert  C.  Walker  for  development 
of  more  than  50  acres  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
barrier  reef. 

The  decision  was  expected  to  clear  the  way 
for  approval  of  six  other  permit  applications 
which  have  been  held  up  in  Worcester  Coun- 
ty  circuit  court  pending  an  appellate  deci- 
sion in  the  Walker  case. 


ASSATEAGUE  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  once  again  to  speak  of  the  necessity 
for  early  action  on  Senate  till  20,  which 
would  establish  the  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore. 

I  first  introduced  this  proposed  legis- 
lation   in    September    1963.    When    I 


tawes  favors  U.S.  purchase 

Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  and  other  State  offi- 
cials have  urged  Congress  to  approve  Fed- 
eral purchase  and  preservation  of  Assateague 
as  a  natural  seashore  park  before  develop- 
ment makes  future  purchase  too  costly. 

Federal  acquisition  of  Assateague  headed 
a  list  of  proposed  recreation  areas  listed  in  a 
conservation  message  sent  to  Congress  Feb- 
ruary 8  by  President  Johnson. 

In  view  of  yesterday's  Maryland  appellate 
decision,  Brewster  said,  "Congress  is  the  real 
court  of  last  resort. 

'If  Congress  fails  to  act  swiftly,  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  lose  forever  the  finest  sea- 
shore park  area  on  the  Atlantic  coast," 
Brewster  said. 

WALKER    PLANS    EARLY    START 

Walker  today  said  today  he  hopes  to  have 
some  of  his  property  under  development  thia 


summer.  The  land  all  lies  within  the  tract 
proposed  for  Federal  purchase. 

Maryland  now  owns  a  2 -mile  stretch  of 
Assateague  which  it  is  developing  into  a 
State  park.  Another  15  miles  have  been 
plotted  for  homebuilding  by  private 
developers. 

The  incentive  for  private  development  was 
heightened  last  September  25  when  the 
State  opened  the  first  bridge  from  the  main- 
land across  Sinepuxent  Bay  to  Assateague. 

Brewster  introduced  a  bill  earlier  this 
year  for  Federal  purchase  of  the  Island  ex- 
cept for  the  State-owned  portion.  Hearings 
were  held  in  March  by  a  Senate  interior 
subcommittee. 

SPEED    BILL,    BREWSTER    URGES 

Brewster  today  said  he  Is  asking  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Alan  Bible,  Demo- 
crat, of  Nevada,  to  move  the  bill  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  their  decision,  the  four  Maryland  ap- 
pellate Judges  upheld  the  Worcester  County 
circuit  court  ruling  to  grant  water  and  sep- 
tic tank  permits  to  Walker. 

The  high  court  said  Robert  M.  Brown, 
chief  sanitary  engineer  for  the  State  health 
department,  was  not  qualified  to  testify  as 
an  expert  in  the  case,  because  he  had  not 
personally  examined  Walker's  property  after 
his  application  was  filed  in  May  1963. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  6;  1965] 
Emergency  at  Assateague 
Assateague  Island  is  now  defenseless 
against  the  threat  of  uncontrolled  develop- 
ment. The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has 
decided,  by  four  judges  to  three,  that  the 
State  health  authorities  must  permit  devel- 
opers to  install  their  own  sewage  systems. 
Heavy  construction  is  now  possible  along 
the  beach  that  is  the  Washington-Baltimore 
metropolitan  area's  last  hope  for  an  un- 
spoiled national  seashore. 

Assateague  can  be  rescued  for  the  public 
only  If  Congress  passes  legislation  before  the 
developers  get  underway.  The  Senate's  hear- 
ings have  ended,  but  the  bill  remains  mo- 
tionless. The  reasons  for  this  delay  are  ob- 
scure. Both  Senator  Brewster  and  Senator 
Tydings  actively  support  it.  Assateagues 
Congressman,  Mr.  Morton,  and  the  States 
Congrcssman-at-large,  Mr.  Sickles,  support 
it.  Governor  Tawes  supports  it.  The  In- 
terior Department  supports  it.  And  yet, 
strangely,  the  bill  is  stuck  fast. 

"Oiu'  present  system  of  parks,  seashores, 
and  recreation  areas — monuments  to  the 
dedication  and  labor  of  farslghted  men- 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion," President  Johnson  said  In  his  mes- 
sage on  natural  beauty  3  months  ago.  He 
placed  Assateague  first  In  his  list  of  the 
parks  to  be  acquired  with  the  new  conser- 
vation fund. 

But  Assateague  will  never  be  a  park  ii  it 
is  commercially  developed  as  another  pop- 
corn-and-pizza  beach  resort.  The  courts 
decision  means  that  Congress  has  no  more 
time  to  waste.  The  Federal  Government 
must  acquire  Assateague  now  or  never.  Oniy 
President  Johnson's  direct  intervention  can 
produce  legislation  fast  enough  to  Prese^^* 
Assateague  In  its  natural  beauty  for  tne 
people  of  the  crowded,  urban  east  coast. 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  6,  1965] 

Assateague  Now 
Most  Americans  would  agree  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  consider  legislation  witn 
all  deliberate  speed,  allowing  ample  time  lor 
testimony  and  debate.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule.  And  a  case  in 
point  is  the  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  add  Maryland's  Assateague 
Island  to  the  national  park  system. 

The  last  Congress  failed  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation, although  it  had  overwhelming  na- 
tional  and  State  support.  The  resu  t  was 
Inevitable:  Maryland  having  successfully  ae- 


uved  throu'-h  its  executive  departments  and 
f",  courts  the  beginning  of  private  resort 
rn.inrr.cticn  on  the  island,  has  reached  the 
end  of  its  legal  rope.  By  a  4-to-3  decision  lU 
^  urt  of  appeals  has  ordered  the  health  de- 
n^t.ntnt  to  issue  water  and  septic  tank  per- 
nilts  to  private  landowners  involved.  Now 
'A.^j,,rrocs  alone  can  riave  the  day. 

■l-he  Assateague  bill  is  before  Senator  Alan 
bible's  Interior  Subcommittee.  Hearings 
fnve  been  completed,  but  the  subcommit- 
;'ec  has  not  yet  reported  it  to  the  full  Senate 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Tn  th-  House,  Chairman  Aspii^'all  of  the  In- 
trrior"  raid  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  has 
vet'  to  schedule  hearings.  Thus,  prospects 
for  final  passage  of  the  bill.  If  the  doctrine 
of  deliberate  speed  is  followed.  Is  weeks,  per- 
hr.DS  months,  awiiy.  ■       *  „ 

But  with  each  parsing  day  the  price  tag 
on  the  island  is  growing.  And  it  will  grow 
more  rapidly  as  landowners  rece.ve  their  per- 
nvts  ••■rd  nrcpare  to  begin  building. 
*  President  Johnson  has  singled  out  Assa- 
teague for  acquisition.  Maryland  has  ex- 
nre«=ed  its  wholehearted  agreement.  The 
oro^'  and  cons  of  acquiring  it  have  been 
Ihoroufrhly  aired.  There  remains  no  earthly 
re.uon  why  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees involved  should  not  avail  themselves 
of  evcrv  possible  shortcut  to  obtain  quick 
nassaEe'of  the  bill  to  authorize  its  purchase. 
Continued  delay  can  only  result  in  robbing 
the  taxpayer. 
The  time  for  deliberate  .speed  is  pust. 


KASHMIR:  DILEMMA  OF  A  PEOPLE 
ADRIFT 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Arthur 
Bernon  Tourtellot  is  a  distinguished  his- 
torian and  writer-producer  who  wrote 
the  scriDt  for  '•The  Guns  of  August." 
This  proud  .-^on  of  Rhode  Island  is,  in  ad- 
dition a  recipient  of  the  Pcabody  Award 
for  the  filrn  version  of  General  Eisen- 
hower's "Crusade  in  Europe." 

In  the  March  6  edition  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  Mr.  Tourtellot  has  written 
a  descriptive  article  entitled  "Kashmir: 
Dilemma  of  a  People  Adrift."  This  ar- 
t'cle  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  recent  visit  he 
made  to  the  Indian  subcontinent,  gath- 
erincj  material  for  a  book  on  constitu- 
tionalism in  the  emerging  nations. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  Indian- 
Pakistani  conflict,  the  article  provides 
a  sobering  account  of  the  real  issue  in- 
volved—the fate  of  Kashmir,  and  pro- 
vides deep  insight  into  this  27-year-old 
problem  of  a  stateless  people  cut  adrift 
in  a  political  clash. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Kaslunir:  Dilemma  of  a 
People  Adrift"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Kashmir:   Dilemma  of  a  People  Adrift 
—     (By  Arthur  Bernon  Tourtellot) 
Prom  Rawalpindi,  temporary  capital  of  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan,  the  road  pro- 
viding the  only  vear-round  access  to  the  di- 
vided land  of  Jammu  and   Kashmir  climbs 
from  the  broad  Potwar  plateau  high  up  Into 
the  western  flank  of  the  Himalayas.    Wind- 
ing precariously  around  the  sides  of  moun- 
l.iin  peaks  so  numerous  that  they  have  no 
individual    names,   the   road   is   always   dra- 
matic as,  one  after  another,  vistas  of  bold, 
incredible   beauty  open  up  at  almost  every 
turn.    For,  of  the  world's  22  peaks  exceeding 
25  500  feet,  7  are  within  the  princely  state  of 
Kashmir. 

But  the  road  to  Kashmir  Is  also  hazardous 
in  the  extreme.    To  the  natives  of  the  region. 


who  love  to  crowd  onto  tiny  buses  to  go 
from  village  to  village,  It  is  knovra  and  feared 
as  a  death  trap.  In  a  2-week  period  just  be- 
fore I  rode  over  it  recently,  more  than  60 
people  had  lost  their  lives  as  the  light  buses 
plunged  off  the  edge  of  the  narrow  shelf  of 
a  roadway  and  down  the  mountainsides. 
The  drivers  take  a  fierce  pride  in  their  craft 
and  sometimes,  seeking  to  better  the  20  miles 
an  hour  they  can  average  on  the  road,  take 
wild  chances. 

The  buses,  when  they  make  it.  run  be- 
tween Rawalpindi,  once  the  great  British 
military  cantonment  for  policing  the  embat- 
tled Northwest  Frontier  of  India,  and  the 
former  hill  station,  Murree,  39  miles  m  dis- 
tance and  8,000  feet  in  altitude  away.  Be- 
yond Murree  few  except  military  vehicles 
continue  on  down  to  the  boulder-sirewn  val- 
ley of  the  Jhelum  for  the  slow  climb  upward 
on  the  east  £ide  to  the  remote,  lonely  little 
citv  of  Muzaffarabad,  capital  of  the  Azad 
(free)  government  of  Jammu  and  Kasmir, 
which  Is  thrt  part  of  Kashmir— approxi- 
maflv  cnc-fov.rih  of  Its  total  area  of  83,000 
squ.re   miles- not   occupied   by   the   Indian 

armv. 

Z\U  pn-:cs3   'U  v;s;tinc  MuzaiTarab.id  was 
to  talk  with  the  President  of  the  Azad  Gov- 
ernment.    I  had  gone  to  India  and  to  West 
r.nd  Eaa  Pakist:.n  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
in''   at  first  ar.nd  constiiulionallsm  on   tae 
vr°t  subcontinent— v.-hich.  to  any  historian 
o-  p  -litlcal  scientist,  is  the  crucible  of  gov- 
ernment by  law  in  this  f-u-bu'.ent  century. 
But.  towering  realities  have  a  habit  of  getting 
in  the  wav  of  political  processes  in  coun- 
trie<=  o:  hiige  tjopu'.-tion=.  low  literacy,  r.nd 
oppi-cEsive    economies.      And    everywhere    I 
v.eat    with  everyone  I  talked,  in  both  India 
and  ^  ikistan,  the  permeating  reality  w..s  the 
Kashmir  disoute.    In  India,  the  hungry  were 
throwing  stones  through  the  windows  of  po- 
lice stations,  as  the  most  accessible  seats  of 
civil  authoritv,   and  the  devastating  Sood- 
waters  on  the  great  river  plains  had  not  yet 
receded.     But  government  officials,  journal- 
ists, and  educators  seemed  not  nearly  as  con- 
cealed with  there  matters  as  with  consoli- 
dating Kashmir  as  a  part  of  India.     And  in 
rak:sian.  in  the  midst  of  the  first  presiden- 
tial  election   campaign   in   its   history — and 
one  testing  an  electoral  and  constitutional 
system   that,   if   it   worked,   might   possibly 
serve  as  a  model  for  emerging  nations  weary 
of  parliamentary  instability  everywhere— the 
fate  of  the  4  million  Kashmiri  was  equally 
the  center  of  attention. 

I  decided  to  go  to  Muzaffarabad  to  find  out 
the  situation  of  the  Ka.<=hmiri  themselves. 
Arriving  there  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  as  the 
sun  was  beginning  to  sink  behind  the  moun- 
tains, I  was  tr.ken  to  bungalow  lodgings  built 
to  house  the  United  Nations  Commission 
that.  17  years  ago.  came  to  mediate  the  lo- 
calized war  between  the  twin  Infant  democ- 
racies of  Pakistan  and  India  over  the  uni- 
lateral ceding  of  the  Moslem  state  of  Kashmir 
by  its  last  Maharajah,  a  Hindu,  to  India. 
The  cession  was  made  as  a  condition  of  the 
Mviarajah's  receiving  Indian  military  aid  to 
put  dcwA  an  insurrection  of  his  subjects 
against  his  clan's  wholesale  extermination 
of  Moslem  natives.  The  unifying  power  of 
Islam  Is  strong  and  Impassioned,  and  soon 
the  Moslem  tribesmen  of  the  Pakistani  north- 
west frontier  Invaded  Kashmir  to  help  the 
Insurgents. 

Tlie  Azad  Kashmiri,  with  the  aid  of  the 
tribesmen,  were  fighting  a  persistent  but  un- 
availing battle  against  a  far  more  powerful 
Indian  armv  and  air  force,  when  both  India 
and  Pakistan  brought  charges  before  the 
United  Nations  In  January  1948.  India 
charged  Pakistan  with  aiding  the  invading 
and  often  wildly  plunderous  tribesmen.  Pak- 
istan charged  India  with  the  fraudulent, 
coercive  acquisition  of  Kashmir.  Each 
charged  the  other  with  violence.  By  the  time 
the  United  Nations  five-member  Commis- 
sion,  having  first  convened  in  Geneva,  got 


to  Kashmir  In  the  summer  of  1948.  Pakistan, 
disturbed  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Kashmiri  refugees  poured  across  its  borders, 
had  sent  regular  troops  in  to  aid  the  Azad 
forces.  Only  exceptionally  conscionable 
leadership  in  both  New  Delhi  and  Rawalpindi 
stopped  the  war  from  exploding  into  a  ma- 
jor holocaust  between  the  world's  two  young- 
est, and  its  largest  and  third  largest,  de- 
mocracies. In  January  1949  the  United  Na- 
tions confftaission  established  a  cease-fire 
line,  pending  the  wlthdrawl  of  troops  and 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  as  to  whether  the 
Kashmiri  themselves  wanted  to  accede  to  In- 
dia or  to  Pakistan. 

But  16  rears  later  there  has  been  no  plebi- 
scite and  the  cease-fire,  broken  almost  daily. 
is  precarious. 

As  I  left  t -le  taungf.low  for  tlie  drive  to  the 
President's   hctise,  "just   30   miles  from   the 
cease-iire  lire,  the  founds  of  gunfire  echoed 
from  the  distance.     The  President's  house  is 
a  simple,   one-story   structure,   like   all   the 
Azad   Government  buildings.     The  Govern- 
ment regards  itself  as  temporary— a  Govern- 
ment-in-exlle,  belonging  not  In  these  rugged 
hills  but  In  the  traditional  capital.  Srinagar, 
in  the  lovelv  valle^:-  of  the  Kashmir,  now  in 
control    of "  India.    The    President.     Abdul 
H.imid  Khan,  is  a  gentle,  scholarly  man  who 
had  spent  22  of  his  57  years  on  the  bench, 
the  last  of  them  as  chief  justice  of  the  Azad 
Kashmir  high  court.     Judicious  in  tempera- 
ment  as  well  as  in  experience    ("An   inde- 
pendent judiciary."  he  says,  "is  The  mark  of 
cn-ilizatlon").   Hamid  has  lived  among  his 
countrvmen  all  through  the  lon^.  trying  his- 
tory of  the  Kashmir  dispute,  having  served 
the  Azad  Government  ever  since  it  was  first 
.^et  up  in  1947.     Yet  he  talks  of  it  now  with 
the    serenitv    of    the    historian's    backward 
glance    or,    perhaps    more    accurately,    the 
judee's  review  of  a  long  and  complicated  case. 
The  thing  that  had  baffled  me  all  the  time 
about  the  Kashmir  dispute— as  I  suppose  it 
has   evervone   else    far  removed   from   it— Is 
why,  for'  nearlv  two  decades,  it  has  def.ed 
resolution.     Wliv  is  it  that  these  two  huge 
democracies.  India  and  Pakistan,  born  in  the 
acony  of  partition  and  the  mass  uprootings 
of  peoples,  plagued  bv  an  illiteracy  rate  ex- 
ceeding 75  percent,  and  harassed  by  crushing 
problems  of  poverty,  malnutritinn.  and  over- 
popuhatlcn.  persist  in  a  costly  stalemate  over 
a   largely  barren  and  craggv  area   that   has 
never  been  able  to  sustain  its  own  popula- 
tion?    It  is  true  that  Kashmir  is  the  very 
heart  of  Asia.     If  you  draw  a  line,  north  and 
south,  midwav  between  the  Mediterranean  at 
Beirut  and  tlie  Pacific  at  Tientsin,  and  an- 
other line,  east  and  west,  between  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  the  southern  tip  of  Ceylon,  the 
lines  will  cross  In  Kashmir.     And  it  borders 
not  only  on  Pakistan  and  India  but  on  China. 
Russia,     and     Afghanistan.     But     the     geo- 
graphic locus  pales  into  strategic  Insignifl- 
cance    in   the    face    of    topographic    factors. 
The    countrv   is   mouniain-locked.    limiting 
air  ai-oess,  and  all  roads  but   that  through 
Muzaffarabad    are   apt   to   be    impossible    in 
winter.    It  is  an  unlikely,  if  not  impossible, 
roue  for  anvone's  invading  the  subcontinent. 
and  neither  Pakistan  nor  India  has  advanced 
any  very  persuasive  claims  about  its  military 
value. 

Hamid  sees  the  plight  of  Kashmir  almost 
whollv  in  human  terms.  Jurists  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  premises  of  the  law.  and 
nothing  Is  more  real  to  Hamid  than  the 
Islamic  assumption  of  absolute  equality 
among  all  believers.  Fundamentally  a  re- 
ligious principle,  historically  related  to  Is- 
lam's doctrinal  kinship  with  Christianity, 
equality  has  become  increasmgly  a  political 
and  social  reality  in  the  Moslem  world  as  sys- 
tems of  self-government  have,  in  the  up- 
heavals of  the  20th  century,  replaced  auto- 
cratic princes  and  chiefs.  One  has  only  to 
contrast  this  with  the  quality  of  Inevltable- 
ness  that  Inherits  In  the  Hindu  caste  system. 
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as  Hamld  sees  It.  to  understand  the  com- 
pelling Instinct  of  the  Kashmiri,  nearly  80 
percent  Moslem,  to  cast  their  lot  with  Paki- 
stan. For  neither  Islam  nor  Hinduism  U 
merely  a  religion.  Both  are  social  systems — 
powerful  and  pervasive  forces  that  govern 
the  practices  as  well  as  the  laws  of  life.  "It 
is  easier  to  illustrate  than  to  explain  briefly," 
Hamid  says.  "The  example  of  the  cow  has 
often  been  cited:  to  the  Moslem,  it  is  some- 
thing to  eat:  to  the  Hindu,  it  is  something  to 
worship." 

There  are  attitudes  toward  the  future  in- 
volved, too,  and  age-old  visions  of  life  and 
death.  Though  not  doctrinally  hostile,  these 
differ  in  so  many  particulars  that,  given  the 
educational  level  of  southwest  Asia  today, 
they  are  going  to  be  irreconcilable  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come.  This  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
Hamid  considers  overriding,  ar.d  he  caniiot 
see  his  4  million  Moslem  countrymen,  not 
long  since  sent  scurrying  into  the  hills  by 
Hindu  and  Sikh  terrorists,  voluntarily  com- 
mitting their  future  to  Indian  custody. 

Hamid  views  logic  as  the  servant  of  man 
and  not  his  master,  for  like  Holmes  he  knows, 
as  one  long  devoted  to  attempting  to  recon- 
cile behavior  and  principle,  that  the  life  of 
the  law  consists  less  in  logic  than  in  experi- 
ence. And  so  he  expect*  no  consistency  In 
political  behavior,  even  though  his  jurist 
mind  looks  longingly  at  precedent.  India 
will  not  agree  to  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir — 
nor  even  agree  to  the  Justness,  in  this  case, 
of  self-determination.  And  yet,  in  the  cases 
of  Junagadh  and  Hyderabad,  counterparts  to 
Kashmir  because  they  had  Hindu  populations 
and  Moslem  rulers  who  claimed  the  right  to 
remain  antonymous,  India  insisted  that  the 
majority  of  their  populations,  not  their 
despotic  rulers,  should  determine  their  des- 
tiny. And  at  the  point  of  bayonets  those 
princely  states  were  Incorporated  Into  India. 
The  cases  are  not  exactly  parallel,  of  course — 
neither  Junagadh  nor  Hyderabad  is  contigu- 
ous to  both  Pakistan  and  India  as  Kashmir 
Is — but  Hamid  sees  them.  In  terms  of  human 
ties  and  needs,  as  the  same. 

To  the  disciplined  mind  of  Hamid,  the  out- 
come of  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir  is  clear. 
First  and  primarily,  the  people  of  Kashmir 
are,  in  overwhelming  majority.  Moslem,  and 
they  see  their  destiny  united  by  the  forces 
of  culture,  religion,  and  history  as  inextric- 
ably tied  up  with  that  of  their  neighbor,  the 
largest  Moslem  nation  on  earth.  Secondly, 
Kashmir's  dependence  on  the  outside  world 
is  Inalterable,  and  the  only  year-roimd  route 
Is  through  Pakistan.  It  is  also  clear  to 
Hamid  that  there  is  a  certain  historic  In- 
evitability about  Kashmir's  choice  of  union 
with  Pakistan.  Such  economic  and  geo- 
political considerations  as  the  flowing  of 
the  rivers  of  Kashmir  through  the  West 
Pakistan  breadbasket  and  tiie  flowing  back 
to  Azad  Kashmir  of  Pakistan  foodstuffs 
seem  to  him  irreversible  natural  determi- 
nants. 

Alarmed  but  unswayed  as  he  Is  by  recent 
Indian  administrative  moves  to  incorporate 
occupied  Kashmir  more  tightly  into  India, 
there  is  in  Abdul  Hamid  Khan  a  quiet  but 
stolid  insistence,  which  seems  deeply  rooted 
In  a  fundamental  faith  in  the  whole  drift 
of  history,  that  the  Kashmir  dispute  will 
one  day  be  settled:  that  world  opinion,  artic- 
ulated both  within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations,  will  force  the  plebiscite  upon  an 
unwilling  India,  because  the  Idea  of  self- 
determination  Is  as  much  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  20th  century  as  liberty  was  that  of 
the  18th  century;  and  that  It  Is  not  merely 
a  military  or  a  political  matter  but  a  matter 
of  the  conscience  of  mankind  that  4  million 
people  cannot  indefinitely  be  held  hostages 
both  against  their  will  and  against  their 
heritage.  "We  have  not  lost  our  hopes  in  the 
United  Nations,"  Hamld  said,  "and  we  believe 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  world  body 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  to  rescue  the 
Kashmiris." 


In  Rawalpindi,  the  young  foreign  minister 
of  Pakistan,  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  educated  in 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  in  jurisprudence  at  Oxford,  sees 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  under  U.N.  super- 
vision and  the  stipulated  preliminary  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Pakistani  and  Indian  soldiers 
as  a  relatively  simple  matter.  Yet  the  debate 
frequently  wanders  far  afield,  advancing 
claims  and  counterclaims  as  to  whether  the 
Islamic  or  Hindustani  tradition  makes  for 
the  good  society.  But  Bhutto  Insists,  "The 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  Is  not  to  give 
Kashmir  as  a  prize  to  the  better  society,  but 
merely  to  ask  the  Kashmiri  whom  they  want 
to  join." 

The  Indian  Government  and,  from  all  that 
I  could  discover,  those  Indian  people  not  pre- 
occupied with  their  own  survival  are  dead 
against  implementing  the  U.N.  proposal  of  a 
plebiscite.  Their  re.isons  range  from  the 
querulous,  usually  surrounding  technicali- 
ties relating  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  that 
the  U.N.  Commission  stipulated  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  the  plebiscite,  to  worried  concern 
about  Us  precedential  effect  upon  the  co- 
heslveness  of  Indian  nationalism.  I  got  the 
bluntest  answer,  and  the  quickest,  from 
Krishna  Menon,  still  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment though  no  longer  a  government  minis- 
ter, and  though  still  cantankerous,  grown 
mellow  and  a  little  touched  with  sadness. 
In  the  library  of  his  house  in  New  Delhi,  I 
sat  drinking  tea  while  Mr.  Menon,  looking 
purposefully  satanic  In  his  native  costume 
and  with  his  hair  in  careful  disarray,  lec- 
tured me  on  the  multiple  errors  committed 
by  the  United  States  all  over  the  world: 
"Wherever  there  is  mischief,  there  is  your 
country  in  its  midst."  There  is  mischief  in 
Kashmir,  and  we  aren't  there;  but  Menon 
minced  no  words  when  I  asked  him  why, 
after  16  years,  India  refused  to  agree  to 
carrying  out  the  U.N.  plebiscite.  "Because 
we  would  lose  it,"  he  said.  "Kaslimlr  would 
vote  to  Join  Pakistan,  and  no  Indian  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  agreeing  to  the 
plebiscite  could  survive." 

In  the  Menon  lexicon  the  line  between 
realism  and  cynicism  is  very  thin,  and  politi- 
cal morality  Is  pretty  much.  In  his  words,  "a 
textbook  approach"  to  public  affairs.  Con- 
ceding that  "there  may  be  neither  legal  nor 
moral  justification"  for  India's  position  on 
Kashmir,  he  held  that  the  question  was  not 
what  was  "right"  but  what  was  opportune. 

As  he  did  in  so  many  areas,  Menon  un- 
questionably influenced  Nehru  to  some  ex- 
tent, during  a  long,  close  association  on 
India's  course  in  Kashmir.  But  the  full  ex- 
planation of  India's  position  goes  far  beyond 
Menon  and,  for  that  matter,  beyond  Nehru. 
Like  India  Itself,  It  Is  enormously  complex, 
and  iiTlts  contradcltions  it  ranges,  also  like 
India  itself,  from  the  soft  and  mystical  to 
the  haVsh  and  expedient.  Himself  a  Kash- 
miri, Nehru  personally  took  a  romantic  and 
rather  wistful  view  of  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
He  ended  his  autobiography,  In  1940,  with 
what  was  for  so  sophisticated  a  statesman  a 
childlike  yearning:  "3  months  ago  I  went 
back  to  Kashmir  and  after  an  ab.sence  of 
23  years,  and  I  drank  in  the  loveliness  of 
that  land  of  enchantment  and  forgot  for  a 
while  the  pain  and  torment  of  soul  which 
are  the  lot  of  humanity  today."  And  12 
years  later:  "Kashmir  Is  a  piece  of  my  heart." 
But  as  a  political  leader,  Nehru,  with  his 
commanding  concern  for  Indian  nationhood, 
took  positions  on  the  fate  of  the  Kashmiri, 
with  whom  he  had  few  personal  ties,  so  in- 
consistent as  to  be  completely  antithetical. 
In  1U51  he  told  the  All  India  Congress  Com- 
mittee, "Kashmir  has  been  wrongly  looked 
upon  as  a  prize  for  India  or  Pakistan.  People 
seem  to  forget  that  Kashmir  is  not  a  com- 
modity for  sale  or  to  be  bartered.  It  has  an 
Individual  existence,  and  Its  people  must  be 
the  final  arbiters  of  their  future."  And,  at 
the  time  of  accession,  he  reminded  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  that  "We  went  out  of  our 


way  to  make  a  unilateral  declaration  that 
we  would  abide  by  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Ka.shmlr  as  declared  in  a  plebiscite  or  refer- 
endinn."  But  long  alter  India  had  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
vision for  a  plebiscite,  he  could  say,  "The 
demand  for  plebiscite  has  become  a  joke." 
and  "It  Is  foolish  for  Pakistan  or  for  any 
other  country  to  talk  about  such  a  thing." 
The  traiunatlc  effect  of  Nehru's  death  on 
his  people  wixs  reflected  In  a  desperate  search 
for  a  rationale  of  the  Intransigent  but  never 
fully  illumined  attitude  of  India  about 
Kashmir.  It  was  the  magnetic  power  of 
Nehru's  personality,  coupled  with  his  his- 
torical association  with  Gandhi,  that  had 
been,  for  17  years  the  strongest  single  force 
in  keeping  the  polyglot,  heterogeneous  na- 
tion united.  Almost  Inevitably,  national 
imity  became  an  obsessive  concern  once 
Nehru  w.os  gone.  A  federation  of  states, 
India  had  reason  to  be  fearful  as  individual 
states,  impatient  at  the  national  Govern- 
ment's inability  to  alleviate  such  problems 
as  the  food  shortages,  have  threatened  more 
than  once  to  take  matters  Into  their  own 
hands.  I  heard  some  claims  In  New  Delhi 
that  the  trouble  with  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir 
was  that  It  could  lead  to  demands  for  plebis- 
cites In  such  restless  constituent  States  as 
the  Pimjab  and  Madras.  But  no  responsible 
Government  official  could  bring  himself  to 
any  sach  declaration  of  the  fragility  of 
Indian  union. 

It  is  true  that  a  nation  of  such  diverse 
Ingredients  and  such  ancient  forces  of  sec- 
tionalism and  sectarianism  as  India  cannot 
take  its  unity  for  granted.  But  the  officer  in 
the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs  responsible 
for  Kashmir,  B.  L.  Sharma,  a  knowledgeable 
and  perceptive  man,  believes  that  India  has 
twice  had  Its  ordeal  by  fire  and  Its  capacity 
to  stay  united.  The  first  occasion,  the  inva- 
sion by  China  of  Indian  territory  and  the 
remarkably  swift  and  concerted  rallying  of 
the  population,  clearly  established  India's 
essential  unity.  Tlie  other  was  the  death  of 
Nehru,  and  the  nation's  ability  promptly  to 
agree  on  a  new  leader  after  Nehru,  stating 
flatly  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  democratic 
people  to  chooue  its  own  leadership,  had  re- 
fused to  name  a  political  heir — again  demon- 
strated Its  singleness  of  purpose. 

I  sat  with  Sharma  In  his  quiet  chambers 
In  the  Secretariat  at  New  Delhi  as,  late  In 
afternoon  when  everyone  else  had  gone,  he 
speculated  about  the  effect  of  Kashmir  on 
Indian  unity — whether  the  move  to  absorb 
Kashmir  did  not  again  reflect  a  national 
unity  of  will.  But  he  knew  that  this  was  not 
so,  and  he  turned  quickly  to  the  emerging 
figvu-e  of  Hhastri,  and  to  his  differences  from 
Nehru,  rather  than  any  similarities,  as  a 
more  likely  unifying  factor. 

Far  from  being  in  any  way  either  a  symbol 
or  a  source  of  unity  In  India,  the  Kashmir 
ImpasEe  Is  keeping  alive  the  Moslem-Hindu 
hostility  that  split  the  nation  apart  at  the 
time  of  Independence  and  still  arrays  its  425 
million  Hindus  against  Its  50  million  Mos- 
lems. It  has,  moreover,  been  in  large  meas- 
ure the  reason  why  both  Pakistan  and  India 
have  devoted  s\ich  a  large  proportion  of  their 
resources — badly  needed  for  the  hungry  and 
undernourl.shed— to  the  military.  (In  1 
year  India  devoted  50  percent  of  her  budget 
to  military  purposes;  In  another  Pakistan  de- 
voted 80  percent  to  them.)  It  has  inter- 
rupted such  urgent  joint  Indo-Pakistanl  un- 
dertakings as  the  Indus  River  development 
project.  It  has  paralyzed  for  16  years  tlie 
praiseworthy  v/oik  of  a  conscientious  com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  and  dlmm- 
ished  the  Influence  of  that  body  among 
emerging  nations  with  whom  It  ought  to  be 
strengthened.  It  Is  alienating  a  valued 
friend  of  the  West,  as  Pakistan  fearful— 
justifiably  or  not— that  American  weapons 
In  India  may  be  turned  on  them  as  India 
steps  up  the  use  of  force  In  Kashmir,  forges 
new  bonds  with  Red  China.     And  in  both 
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Pakistan  and  India.  Is  is  building  up  attl- 
indes  of  hate  and  suspicion  and  Inspiring  a 
dialogue  of  vituperation,  counsels  of  ex- 
tremism,   and    an    explosive    atmosphere    of 

'"i'^I^left  the  President's  house  in  Muzaf- 
firibad   however,  I  was  sharply  reminded  of 
•he  bitterest  price  of  all— the  plight  of  the 
i  million  Kashmiri,  wholly  deprived  of  any 
voice  in  their  own  fate,  as  bleak  pawns  in 
a  purposeless  stalemate.     The  sound  of  the 
runflre    was    still    echoing,    as    it    had    all 
through  the  afternoon  and  evening,  from  the 
ce'se-fire  line.    That  weekend  12  people  were 
killed      7      of      them     Kashmiri      villagers. 
Since 'the  cease-fire  line  was  established,  an 
e Sated    16,000   have   died,   half   of   them 
rivilians.     The  living  hostages  had  little  to 
expect  of  the  future— too  little  food,  too  little 
education,  too  little  clothing  and  housing, 
too  little  dignity,  and  too  little  sense  of  their 
ovra  Identity.    President  Hamld,  the  justice 
turned   administrator,  saw  the  question   in 
mv  mind   before   I   could   phrase   it.     "The 
whole  answer,  the  only  answer,"  he  said,    is 
in  the  first  article  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  where 
the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  Is  clearly 
stated  •  'To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
eaual  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples '  "    His  voice  trailed  off.  and  he  looked  at 
the  mountains  surrounding  us.   I  thought 
that  his  look  seemed  directed  more  hope- 
fully to  the  future  than  regretfully  to  the 
past. 


crisis  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  both  the  authority  and  the  duty 
to  take  effective  action  In  emergencies  of  this 
type  There  Is  a  great  need— underscored  by 
the  present  situation— for  a  general  overhaul 
of  the  OAS  administrative  and  executive  ma- 
chinery so  It  can  be  count€d  on  to  act  both 
decisively  and  swiftly  when  catastrophe  is 
Imminent. 

As  President  Johnson  put  it,  "We  dont 
propose  to  sit  here  in  our  rocking  chair  with 
our  hands  folded  and  let  the  Communists  set 
up  a  government  anywhere  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere." 

And  as  Ambassador  Stevenson  noted.  In 
addressing  the  Security  Council.  "Deliberate 
effort  of  Havana  and  Moscow  to  promote  sub- 
version and  overthrow  governments.  In 
flagrant  violation  of  International  conduct, 
Is  responsible  for  much  of  the  unrest  in  the 
Caribbean  area." 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate — but  an  un- 
deniable fact— that  some  of  the  most  vocal 
criticism  of  President  Johnson,  in  the  U.N. 
and  m  the  OAS.  has  come  from  countries 
which  oppose  constructive  action  or  initia- 
tive by  International  organizations.  Those 
who  frustrate  any  kind  of  response  to  crisis 
at  the  International  level,  while  at  the  same 
time  opposing  any  recourse  to  unilateral 
action,  seem  to  be  advocating  that  nothing 
be  done  by  anybody.  In  any  circumstances, 
to  help  people  in  danger  or  to  repel  Commu- 
nist subversion. 


President  and  his  advisers  that  the  sole 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  that  it  have  a  chance  to  vote 
freely  in  the  establishment  of  a  democratic 
goverimient.  If  he  made  this  point  once  in 
his  speech,  he  made  it  several  times. 

To  many  the  most  important  part  of  the 
President's  remarks  was  his  declaration  of  an 
enlarged  policy   with  respect  to   the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere.     He  said. 
"The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not.  and 
win  not.  permit  the  establishment  of  another 
Communist     government     in     the     Western 
Hemisphere."     While    revolution    may    be   a 
matter  for  each  Individual  country  to  deal 
with,  "It  becomes  a  matter  calling  for  hemi- 
spheric action  only  when  the  object  Is  the 
establishment    of    a    Communist    dictator- 
ship." .    . 
The  President  had  previously  commentea 
on   the  Communist  infiltration  by   Cuban- 
trained  Reds  of  the  Dominican  revolt.     He 
explained  how  they  had  taken  over  the  re- 
volt and  were  trying   to  transform  it  into 
Castroism.     He  made  it  clear  that  this  added 
to  the  alarm  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  may  be  necessary  this  week  that  more 
troops  be  sent.  He  did  not  give  this  Indi- 
cation, but  he  has  clearly  affixed  the  policy; 
namely,  no  Communist  takeover  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  He  has  made  this  prom- 
ise, and  the  evidence  is  clear  he  intends  to 
keep  it. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    DECISION 

TO    SEND    U.S.    TROOPS    TO    THE 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    President,    as    I 

stated  last  Saturday,  in  a  speech  to  the 

Oklahoma  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

State    convention,    meeting    in    Tulsa, 

Okla..  I  endorse  the  decisive  action  of 

President  Johnson  in  sending  troops  to 

the  Dominican  Republic. 

His  prompt  decision  was  necessary- 
there  being  no  OAS  peacekeeping  force 
then  in  being— in  order  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  nationals  and  to  pre- 
vent the  estabhshment  of  another  Com- 
munist government  in  this  hemisphere. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials 
which  also  approve  the  action  taken  by 
President  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  May  5. 
1965] 
Instead  of  Doing  Nothing 
Debate  over  the  Dominican  crisis  in  the 
United    Nations    Security    Council    and    the 
Organization  of  American  States  during  the 
past  2  days  puts  Into  clear  focus  the  difficult 
problem   and   the   grave  decision  that  con- 
fronted President  Johnson  a  week  ago.    That 
w.as  when  he  received  desperate  and  urgent 
appeals    for    help    from    Santo    Domingo — 
where  thousands  of  Americans  and  others 
were  In  Imminent  danger  of  mass  slaughter 
by  bands  of  terrorists  roaming  the   lawless 
city. 

Events  of  the  past  48  hours  strengthen  the 
argument  of  the  President  that  It  might  have 
been  impossible  to  get  International  sanc- 
tion for  a  rescue  mission  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  In  time  to  do  any  good.  Men  and 
women  could  have  been  slaughtered  In  the 
streets  by  the  hundreds  while  the  OAS  or 
the  U.N.  were  deciding  what.  If  anything,  to 
do  about  it. 

This  does  not  mean  the  OAS  should  have 
been  bypassed.  We  believe,  and  have  said 
repeatedly  since  the  outset  of  the  Dominican 


[Prom  the  Watertown    (NY.)    Dally  Times. 

May  3,  1965] 
THE  Pkesident  Speaks  on  the  Dominican 
Revolt 
Emotionally  and  with  deep  sincerity  Presi- 
dent Johnson  brought  into  perspectne  the 
dangers  of  the  Dominican  revolution  to  tiie 
American  people  Sunday  night.  His  appear- 
ance on  television  was  without  any  advance 
notice  and  came  as  a  complete  surprise^ 
With  his  message  he  announced  orders  for 
4.500  more  American  troops  to  6°  to  J^*^^ 
island.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  satisfied 
with  his  decision,  satisfied  with  his  reason- 
ing and  applaud  him  for  the  speed  and 
magnitude  of  his  moves.  He  does  "f  J^^^'^ 
to  justify  his  actions  Sunday  or  during  the 
previous  week  to  the  American  citizen. 

The  value  of  his  speech  domestically  may 
well  be  the  revelation  that  the  American 
citizen  and  he  are  both  in  agreement  and 
that  they  have  been  thinking  along  the  same 
lines  ever  since  his  first  step  Wednesday 
ordering  the  Marines  to  Santo  Domingo. 
There  will  be  no  national  argument  over  his 
decision.  A  total  of  15,000  troops  Into  an 
island  in  5  days  is  an  example  of  going  all 
out  Tlie  act  of  Wednesday,  coupled  with 
the  orders  of  Friday  and  Sunday,  are  proof 
to  most  of  us  that  the  Dominican  campaign 
is  not  too  little  and  too  late.  Probably  it 
was  unnecessary  for  the  President  to  go  be- 
fore the  people,  but  the  fact  that  he  did 
means  that  in  spite  of  the  rigors  of  the 
office,  he  Intends  to  show  a  rapport  with 
Americans. 

With  equal  emphasis  his  speech  was  di- 
rected toward  the  other  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  He  made  references  to 
the  number  of  American  and  foreign  na- 
tldbals  m  the  Dominican  Republic  who  had 
to  be  and  have  been  protected  by  American 
forces  He  recounted  the  steps  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  bring  the  Organization  of 
American  States  Into  a  responsible  role  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  Dominican  crisis. 
He  explained  that  It  was  Impossible  to  discuss 
or  debate  whether  troops  should  be  sent. 
That  is  why  the  OAS  was  not  asked  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  the  American  mili- 
tary Intervention.  The  handling  of  the  prob- 
lem before  the  OAS  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  careful  and  hopefully  construc- 
tive.    The  point  has  been  well  made  by  the 


SUMMARY    OP    MEDICARE    TESTI- 
MONY. MAY  10 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  testi- 
mony received  by  the  Finance  Committee 
this  morning,  six  more  witnesses  ap- 
peared on  H.R.  6675.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  unofficial  summary,  pre- 
pared by  my  staff,  may  appear  in  the 
Record,  following  those  I  have  offered  on 
previous  daj's  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hearings,  Monday  M\t  10.  1965 
american  life  convention,   health   instm- 

ANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  LIFE  INSTTR- 
ERS  CONFERENCE 

Manton  Eddy,  senior  vice  president.  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co..  Bloom- 
field,  Conn.  Fi%-e  hundred  insurance  com- 
pany members  of  the  four  associations  repre- 
sented write  90  percent  of  health  insurance 
issued  by  U.S.  insurance  companies. 

1.  Basic  coverage  (part  A)  "unnecessary  in 
the  light  of  the  existing  magnitude  and 
growth  of  volxmtary  health  insurance, 
coupled  with  governmental  programs  for 
those  who  need  help."  Remainder  of  points 
relate  to  part  B,  the  supplementary  volun- 
tary plan. 

2.  Selection  from  different  kinds  of  plans 
should  be  available  Instead  of  an  inflexible 
single  supplementary  plan. 

3.  The  supplementary  plan  preempts  the 
field,  involves  Government  "direct  competi- 
tion with  private  Insurance"  which  would  be 
"unfair."  In  sum,  "part  B  calls  for  much 
more  study  and  hence  should  be  deleted  from 
the  present  bill." 

4.  "We  oppose  the  projected  1971  inc^^e 
(in  taxable  wage  base.  sec.  320)  to  $6^b." 
Wage  base  should  not  exceed  "current  aver- 
age earnings  of  full-time  workers  covered." 

5.  Disability  provisions  (sec.  303)  should 
be  deleted. 

6  FuU  tax  deduction  (rather  than  one- 
half  up  to  $250)  should  be  allowed  on  medi- 
cal insurance  expenses. 

7  Section  213(e)(2)  should  allow  state- 
ment of  medical  costs  in  a  multipurpose 
policy  by  the  insurance  company,  not  simply 
require  cost  specification  In  contracts. 
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8.  Deduction  should  be  allowed  for  costs 
of  Income  indemnity  insurance. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF    RETAIL   DRUGGISTS 

Ralph  R.  Rooke.  Richmond.  Va.,  pharma- 
cist, past  president.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists  represents  41.000  of 
the  Nation's  54.000  drugstores,  speaks  for 
■■practicing  retail  pharmacists. ■' 

1.  Proposes  amendment  of  section  18Cl(t) 
to  allow  prescription  by  brand  names  as  well 
as  generic  names  (formulary  dispensing). 

2.  Opposes  allowing  covej^age  regardless  of 
need;  for  "'a  screening  process  of  some  kind." 

3.  Tiie  3-day  prior  hospitalization  for 
eligibility  to  extended  care  facilities  should 
be  deleted. 

4.  Hospital  out-i>atlent  facilities  may  in- 
volve excessive  travel.  There  should  be 
"maximum  use  of  existing  treatment  insti- 
tutions," doctors'  facilities,  etc,  instead  of 
solely  hospital-connected  treatment. 

R.    B.    ROBINS.    M.D. 

(Past  president,  American  Academy  of 
General  P;ractice,  and  of  Arkansas  Medical 
Society.  Member,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, 1944-52.) 

1.  "In  vlgorovis  opposition  to  a  program  of 
health  care  under  centralized  Federal  ad- 
ministration" financed  by  wage  earners  "for 
miUlous  of  Americans  who  do  not  need  the 
assistance." 

2.  Young  doctors  will  be  discouraged  from 
entering  medicine. 

3.  Doctor-patient  relationships  will  be  dis- 
rupted. 

4.  Doctors  should  not  be  forced  Into  the 
social  security  system. 

CROX7P    HEALTH    INSX7EANCK    OT    NEW    TORK 

Arthur  H.  Harlow,  Jr..  president.  Insures 
900.000  people,  processing  40.000  claims 
weekly  as  a  "consumer  oriented  plan." 

1.  "GHI  favors  the  bill  before  your  com- 
mittee." 

2.  Favors  Incltision  of  anesthesiologists, 
radiologists,  etc.,  in  basic  hospital  costs. 

3.  Regrets  limitations  of  coinsurance, 
"substantial  deductible,"  exclusion  of  pre- 
ventative medicine. 

4.  Primary  point :  Choice  r>t  plans  should 
be  available.  'Independent  plans"  should 
be  available  (In  the  supplementary  section) 
with  ■'the  beneficial  results  of  private  com- 
petition." 

GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  CH-\1IBE3  OF  COMMERCE 

(George  L.  Clothier,  personnel  superin- 
tendent Strawbrldge  &  Clothier  (depart- 
ment store),  chairman  of  the  chamber's 
hospital  task  force.) 

1.  "In  general  sympathy  with  most  of  the 
objectives,"  including  Kerr-Mills  extension, 
basic  hospital  plan  controls,  separate  volun- 
tary  supplemental   plan. 

2.  Effective  date  of  both  basic  and  supple- 
mentary plans  should  be  July  1,  1967. 

3.  Cost  control  should  be  improved  with 
uniform  cost  accounting  systems  for  hos- 
pitals, while  allowing  for  major  differences. 

4.  Financial  Incentives  (reimbursement 
principles)  should  encourage  hospitals  to 
hold  down  costs  and  to  transfer  patients  to 
other  facilities. 

5.  There  should  be  uniform  terminology 
and  numerical  coding  for  all  medical  and 
surgical  services  and  procedures. 

6.  There  should  be  review  ami  appeal  pro- 
cedures in  each  State  on  above  ai)ci  all  other 
regulations  adopted. 

7.  Benefits  should  be  "graduated  accord- 
ing to  ability  to  pay"  and  consideration 
given  to  other  available  funds.  The  supple- 
mentary plan  should  have  maximum  dollar 
limits. 

8.  Urge  "extreme  caution"  lest  this  be 
"the  camel's  nose  In  the  tent." 

CHICAGO    MEMORIAL   ASSOCIATION 

(Dr.  Paul  E.  Banchett.  educational 
director.) 


The  bill  "should  be  unhesitatingly  passed." 
Like  education,  health  care  requires  pay- 
ment collectively.  Medical  care  is  "a  pre- 
condition to  the  efBcient  production  and 
enjoyment  of  all  other  commodities,"  with 
implications   beyond  direct   health  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  tS. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  other  Senators,  No.  162,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended.  No.  124,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  I  Mr.  M.ansfield]  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  time  status  so  far  as  the 
pending  amendment  is  concerned? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  used  187  minutes  and 
the  opponents  have  used  165  minutes. 

ORDER     FOR     RECESS     UNTIL    12     O'CLOCK     NOON 
TOMORROW 

"  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
clear  the  decks,  I  hope  that  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  divide  the  time  as 
equally  as  possible.  With  that  in  mind, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  work  tonight,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
morning  hour  tomorrow.  Immediately 
after  the  prayer  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Senators,  numbered  162,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended,  numbered  124,  offered 
by  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DirksenI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomor- 
row, immediately  after  the  prayer,  the 
available  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  time  necessary  thei*efor  l)€- 
ing  charged  to  me.    It  will  be  a  brief  call. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  hour  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  pending  amendment 
to  S.  1564;  to  challenge  its  constitu- 
tionality and  urge  its  resounding  defeat 
by  the  Senate. 

Once  again  we  are  confronted  by  an 
attempt  to  prohibit  the  States  from 
exercising  their  constitutional  right  to 
require  the  payment  of  taxes  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting.  I  had  thought  that 
the  long  debate  over  the  adoption  of  the 
24th  amendment  had  forever  laid  to  rest 
tlie  theory  that  these  State  qualifications 
could  he  abolished  by  any  other  method 
than  by  constitutional  amendment. 

But  this  legislative  juggernaut  is  not. 
founded  upon  constitutional  principles 
but  upon  the  ancient  axiom  that  might 
makes  right;  it  is  not  based  on  law  but 
power;  it  is  not  premised  on  the  force  of 
reason  but  the  reason  of  force;  it  is  not 
the  result  of  deliberation  but  the  steam- 
rolled  product  of  ultimatum;  it  is  an 
unconstitutional  means  to  a  questionable 
end. 

We  are  once  again  confronted  with 
the  simple  issue  so  clearly  defined  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  historic 
case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  5  U.S.  137, 
wherein  he  stated: 

The  Constitution  Is  either  a  superior 
paramount  law.  unchangeable  by  ordinary 
means,  or  It  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  \ep,\s- 
lative  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature 
shall  please  to  alter  it. 

If  the  former  part  of  the  alternative  be 
true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  is  not  law;  If  the  latter  part 
be  true,  then  written  constitutions  are  ab- 
surd attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to 
limit  a  power  of  its  own  nature  illimitable. 

Likewise,  if  the  premise  upon  which 
this  amendment  is  founded  is  valid,  then 
the  extension  of  this  principle  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion  renders  the  Constitution 
as  worthless  as  the  parchment  upon 
which  it  is  written.  But,  if  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Constitution  remains  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  amendment  is  based 
must  crumble  before  the  clear  mandate 
of  its  language.  As  for  myself.  I  elect 
to  embrace  the  latter  proposition. 

As  stated  by  Justice  Harlan  in  Jacob- 
son  v.  Massachusetts,  197  U.S.  11: 

We  have  no  need  in  this  case  to  go  be- 
yond the  plain,  obvious  meaning  of  the  words 
in  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which, 
It  Is  contended,  must  control  our  decision. 
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All  rules  of  constitutional  construction 
are  founded  upon  the  basic  premise  that 
a  provision  which  is  positive  and  free 
from  ambiguity  must  be  accepted  as  it 
reads. 

As  otherwise  stated,  that  which  the  words 
of  a  constitutional  provision  declare  is  Its 
menning  cannot  be  added  to  or  taken  away 
from  by  the  court  or  legislature  (16  Am.  Jur. 
2cl.,  Constitutional  Law,  sec.  59) . 

There  is  no  language  to  be  found  in 
the  Constitution  more  clear,  cogent,  and 
unambiguous  than  that  found  in  article 
I,  section  2,  of  our  National  Constitu- 
tion, where  it  states: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  Ehall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

Its  language  is  neither  subject  to  mis- 
understanding nor  susceptible  to  misin- 
teri^rctation  by  fairminded  men.    It  was 
clearly  comprehended  by  its  authors  and 
has  been  accepted  for  177  years  since 
the  ratification  of  our  Constitution  as 
an  absolute  reservation  unto  the  States 
of  the  power  to  prescribe  voter  qualifica- 
tions, save  only  as  limited  by  the  subse- 
quent adoption  of  the  15th,   19th,  and 
24th  amendments.    I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  proponents  and  advocates 
of  this  amendment  are  mocked  at  every 
turn  by  the  clear  and  cogent  language 
of  aiticle  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  the  deliberations 
related    thereto   by   the   Constitutional 
Convention   of    1787;    the   debates   and 
treatises  concerning  its  ratification;  its 
subsequent  consideration  from  time  to 
time  in  the  debates  of  the  Congress;  and 
177  years  of  unbroken  legal  precedents. 
Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  this 
type     of     legislation     have     journeyed 
throughout  the  years  from  one  section  of 
the  Constitution  to  another  in  their  vain 
search  for  some  legal  ground  upon  which 
to  base  a  legislative  abolition  of  the  poll 
tax.    I  wonder  if  there  remains  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  they  have 
not  at  one  time  or  another  attempted  to 
cite  as  authority  for  their  efforts  to  avoid 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution.     I  suppose 
by  a  simple  process  of  systematic  elim- 
ination  they   have   now    shifted   their 
ground  to  the   14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments, 

I  should  like  to  deal  with  the  14th 
amendment  and  its  relationship,  if  any, 
to  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution. 
The  14th  amendment  was  adopted  dur- 
ing the  tragic  era  of  Reconstruction,  dur- 
ing one  period  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tional Legislature  when  there  was  no 
so-called  band  of  willful,  sinful  southern 
Senators  upon  which  to  blame  its  mis- 
takes and  failures,  for  we  were  precluded 
from  those  deliberations  by  the  imposi- 
tion  of    bayonet   rule   throughout   the 
South.    Both  branches  of  our  National 
Legislature  were  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
vicious,  vindictive,  vengeful  group  of  ex- 
tremists our  Nation   had   witnessed  to 
that  time,  and  the  Machiavellian  axiom 
that  might  makes  right  was  the  accepted 
rule  of  the  day. 


If  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  country  when  a  claim  would  have 
been  made  that  the  U.S.  Congress  had 
any  power  to  regulate  the  question  of 
suffrage  in  the  States,  that  claim  would 
have  been  made  during  the  debates  over 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1866  and  the  delib- 
erations over  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment  in  that  same  year.    I  would 
like  to  briefly  review  the  very  emphatic 
statements  made  at  that  time  by  the 
Senators  of  the  North,  East,  and  West, 
and  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  exception  of  one,  there  was  not  a 
single  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
who    claimed    or    contended    for    one 
minute  that  the  States  did  not  have  the 
full  control  of  the  suffrage. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  important  to 
identify  the  authors  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment.    The  14th  amendment  was  con- 
structed by  a  joint  committee  of  15  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  the  Senate  chair- 
man of  which  was  William  Fessenden, 
of  Maine,  later  President  Lincoln's  Sec- 
retai-y    of    the    Treasury.    The    semor 
member  of   that  group   was  Jacob   M. 
Howard,  of  Michigan,  followed  by  John 
Harris,  of  New  York;  James  W.  Grimes, 
of  Iowa;  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland; 
and  George  H.  Williams,  of  Oregon.    The 
members  of  that  joint  committee  on  the 
House  side  were  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New 
York-    George  M.  Boutwell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts;  Henry  T.  Blow,  of  Missouri; 
John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  the  author  of 
the   first    section   of   the   amendment; 
Justin  S.  Morrell,  of  Vermont;  and  E.  B. 
Washburne,  of  Illinois. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment were  considered  separately  and 
were  later  joined  together  and  made 
articles  of  one  amendment,  finally 
adopted  as  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  1st  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  drafted  by  John  A.  Bingham,  a 
Republican  Member  of  the  House  from 
Ohio,  who  in  answering  questions  in  the 
House  in  a  floor  debate  stated: 

This  amendment  takes  from  no  State  any 
right  that  ever  pertained  to  it.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  give,  as  the  section  shows,  the 
power  to  Congress  of  regulating  suffrage  In 
the  several  States. 


right  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  still 
with  the  States  and  does  not  meddle  with 
that  right. 


Addressing  himself  to  the  2d  section  of 
the  14th  amendment.  Representative 
Bingham  remarked  as  follows: 

The  second  section  excludes  the  conclusion 
that  by  the  first  section  suffrage  is  subjected 
to  congressional  law. 

In  regard  to  the  first  section  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Senator  Howard,  of  Michi- 
gan, made  the  following  clarifying  re- 
marks on  the  floor: 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  give  to  either  of  these  classes 
the  privilege  of  voting.  The  right  of  suffrage 
Is  not  in  law,  one  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities thus  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
It  is  merely  the  creature  of  law.  It  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  in  this  country  as  a  re- 
sult of  positive  local  law. 

And  as  to  the  second  section,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  remarked: 

This  section  does  not  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  question 
of  suffrage  in  the  several  States  at  all.  Nor 
does  it  recognize  much  less  secure  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  the  colored  race.    It  leaves  the 


Senator  Howard  closed  his  remarks 
with  a  clear,  accurate,  and  concise  state- 
ment as  to  the  intended  meaning  of  the 
14th  amendment  in  regard  to  voting 
rights : 

We  know  very  well  that  the  States  retain 
the  power  which  they  have  always  possessed 
of  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  is  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution.  That  right  has 
never  been  taken  from  them;  no  endeavor  has 
ever  been  made  to  take  it  from  them;  and 
the  theory  of  this  whole  amendment  is  to 
leave  the  power  of  regulating  the  suffrage 
with  the  people  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  and  not  to  assume  to  regulate  it  by 
any  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Several  days  later,  Senator  Reverdy 
Johnson,  the  lone  Democrat  of  the  joint 
committee  of  15  in  the  Senate,  noted  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  Negro  suffrage 
was  not  a  southern  question  alone,  as  only 
6  States  of  the  North  and  East  admitted 
Negroes  to  the  right  of  suffrage  at  that 
time.  Pursuing  that  line  of  thought  as 
to  the  complete  power  of  the  States  over 
the  subject  of  voting  rights.  Senator 
Johnson  stated: 

I  suppose  that  even  the  honorable  Mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts  (Senator  Sumner) 
will  not  deny  that  it  was  for  Massachusetts 
to  regulate  her  suffrage  before  1789,  and  if 
it  was,  she  has  the  power  still  unless  she  has 
agreed  to  part  with  it  by  devolving  it  upon 
the  General  Government.  Is  there  a  word 
in  the  Constitution  that  intimates  such  a 
purpose?  Who  at  that  time,  in  1787.  denied 
that  the  State  was  clothed  with  the  power 
of  prescribing  the  qualifications  lor  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture? •   »  »  The   State   and   nobody   else. 

To  substantiate  his  point.  Senator 
Johnson  cited  Federalist  No.  54: 

The  right  of  choosing  the  allotted  number 
In  each  State  is  to  be  exercised  by  such  part 
of  the  inhabitants  as  the  State  may  itself 
designate.  Words  could  not  have  been 
adopted  more  obviously  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of 
the  Federalist,  the  States  were  to  have  the 
sole  right  of  regulating  the  suffrage. 

And  continuing  this  same  premise,  he 
concluded: 

There  is  nothing  innate  In  the  right  of 
suffrage.  It  depends  wholly  upon  govern- 
mental regulation. 

Senator  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  then 
asked  the  unavoidable  question  that  con- 
tinues to  embarrass  and  haunt  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  kind  of  legislation: 

I  ask  the  Senators  the  question:  Have  the 
States  under  the  Constitution  the  right  to 
control  the  elective  franchise?  Does  any 
Serator  question  that?  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  does.  He  thinks  that  Con- 
gress may  control  the  righte  of  suffrage  m 
the  States,  but  it  has  not  been  a  question  of 
dispute  whether  the  State  had  control  of  the 
elective  franchise.  It  is  absolute  and 
perfect. 

During  the  course  of  the  debates,  even 
the  radical,  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, took  the  unusual  and  irrecon- 
cilable position  that  the  State  could  not 
deny  the  Negro  suffrage,  but  went  on  to 
say  that  his  State  had  entire  control  over 
the  question  of  voting  rights  and  could 
deny  it  by  reason  of  condition  of  age. 
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residence,  character,  education,  prop- 
erty, and  the  payment  of  taxes.  Thus, 
Charles  Sumner  himself  emphatically 
denied  that  the  14th  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  denying  his  State  its 
absolute  authority  to  prescribe  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting. 

Even  the  radical  Sumner's  colleague, 
Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  ac- 
curately restated  the  fact  that  the  14th 
amendment  was  intended  to  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  upon  the  right  of  each 
respective  State  to  prescribe  its  own  voter 
qualifications. 

Senator  Wilson  said: 
The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
made  those  State  constitutions  •  •  •  they 
well  knew  what  the  qualifications  were. 
Every  State  constitution  provides  for  elec- 
tors, prescribes  the  qualifications  for  suf- 
frage. The  laws  of  the  States  provided  for 
the  qualifications  of  electors.  Every  State, 
from  the  adoption  of  the  State  constitution 
to  this  hour,  has  claimed  the  authority  and 
exercised  it  to  settle  the  questions  pertain- 
ing to  suffrage.  They  never  supposed  the 
Federal  Government  had  the  power  to  change 
it.  They  never  gave  that  power  and  they 
never  intended  to  give  it. 

Not  until  after  the  ratification  of  the 
14th  amendment,  do  we  find  a  single 
Senator  or  Congressman  so  bold  as  to 
contend  that  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties clause  of  the  14th  amendment  vested 
in  the  Federal  Government  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  State  voting  qualifications 
by  statute.  While  the  15th  amendment 
was  under  consideration,  a  small  minor- 
ity of  Republicans  led  by  George  Bout- 
well,  of  Massachusetts,  advanced  the 
proposition  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  an  amendment,  as  the  14th  amend- 
ment vested  Congress  with  the  statutory 
power  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
Such  a  theory  was  flatly  rejected  by 
Congress  and  has  since  been  rejected  by 
the  courts. 

Any  theory  that  the  14th  amendment 
applied  to  the  field  of  voting  rights  was 
decisively  laid  to  rest  91  years  ago  in  the 
Slaughterhouse  cases.  United  States  v. 
Reese.  92  U.S.  214  and  Minor  v.  Happer- 
set.  88  U.S.  162. 

In  the  Reese  case.  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
discussing  the  15th  amendment,  clearly 
stated : 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  State  elections 
rests  upon  this  amendment. 

Continuing  his  discussion  of  the  15th 
amendment,  he  stated  that  the  amend- 
ment prevented  a  State  from  denying 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
but  added: 

Before  its  adoption,  this  could  be  done. 
It  was  as  much  within  the  power  of  a  State 
to  exclude  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
voting  on  accovmt  of  race,  etc.,  as  it  was  on 
account  of  age,  property,  education.  Now 
it  is  not.  .  .  .  Previous  to  this  amendment, 
there  was  no  constitutional  guaranty  against 
this  discrimination;  now  there  is. 

In  the  case  of  Minor  against  Happer- 
set.  the  complainant  was  refused  the 
right  to  register  to  vote  in  the  general 
election  of  November  1872,  on  the  basis 
of  a  provision  in  the  Missouri  constitu- 
tion limiting  the  suffrage  to  male  citi- 


zens only.  Not  only  did  the  Court  reject 
in  unequivocal  tenns  the  theory  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  guaranteed  by  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  an  incident  of  national  citi- 
zenship, but  it  also  continued  with  a 
splendid  restatement  of  the  law  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  States  to  prescribe  vot- 
ing qualifications.    The  Court  said: 

If  the  right  of  suffrage  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  then  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Mis- 
souri confining  it  to  men  are  In  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended,  and  consequently  void.  The  direct 
question  is.  therefore,  presented  whether  all 
citizens  are  necessarily  voters. 

The  Constitution  does  not  define  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens.  For  that 
definition  we  must  look  elsewhere.  In  this 
case  one  need  not  determine  what  they  are. 
but  only  whether  suffrage  Is  necessarily  one 
of  them. 

It  certainly  Is  nowhere  made  so  In  express 
terms.     The  United  States  has  no  voters  In 
the  States  of  Us  own  creation.    The  elective 
officers  of  the  United  States  are  all  elected 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  State  voters.     The 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
the  electors   in   each   State  must  have  the 
qualifications    requisite    for    electors   of    the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture.   Senators  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  legis- 
latures   of    the    States,   and    necessarily   the 
members  of  the  legislature  required  to  make 
the  choice  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
State.     Each    State   must   appoint   In    such 
manner,  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
the  electors  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President.    The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections   for   Senators  and   Repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  prescribed  In  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  Congress  may 
at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  reg- 
ulations, except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing 
Senators.     It    Is    not    necessary    to    Inquire 
whether  this  power  of  supervision  thus  given 
to    Congress   is   sufficient    to    authorize   any 
interference  with  the  State  laws  prescribing 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  for  no  such  In- 
terference   has    ever    been    attempted.      The 
power  of  the  State  In  this  particular  Is  cer- 
tainly supreme  until  Congress  acts. 

The  amendment  did  not  add  to  the  privi- 
leges and  immunUies  of  a  citizen.  It  simply 
furnished  an  additional  guarantee  for  the 
protection  of  such  as  he  already  had.  No  new 
voters  were  necessarily  made  by  it.  Indirectly 
it  may  have  had  that  effect,  because  It  may 
have  Increased  the  number  of  citizens  en- 
titled to  suffrage  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  States,  but  It  operates  for  this 
ptu-pose.  If  at  all,  through  the  States  and  the 
State  laws,  and  not  directly  upon  the  citi- 
zens." 

Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 


Certainly,  if  the  courts  can  consider  any 
question  settled,  this  Is  one.  For  nearly  90 
years  the  people  have  acted  upon  the  idea 
that  the  Constitution,  when  it  conferred  citi- 
zenship, did  not  necessarily  confer  the  right 
of  suffrage.  If  uniform  practice  long  con- 
tinued can  settle  the  construction  of  so  Im- 
portant an  Instrument  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  confessedly  Is,  most  cer- 
tainly It  has  been  done  here.  Our  province  Is 
to  decide  what  the  law  Is,  not  to  declare 
what  it  should  be. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment  could  be 
invoked  to  prohibit  a  State  from  requir- 
ing the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  was  decisively  decided 
in  the  negative  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Breedlove  v.  Suttles  (302  U.S. 
277 — 1937),     In    that    historic    case,    a 


Georgia  statute  making  a  poll  tax  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  in  Federal  and  State 
elections  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that 
it  violated  the  14th  and  19th  amend- 
ments. The  Supreme  Court,  flatly  re- 
jecting both  contentions,  gave  special 
attention  to  the  14th  amendment.  I 
quote  from  the  decision  of  the  Court: 

The  pertinent  facts  all^'ged  In  the  petition 
are  these.  Marci  16,  1936,  appellant,  a 
white  male  citizen  28  years  old,  applied  to 
appellee  to  register  him  for  voting  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  officers  at  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections.  He  Informed  appellee  he  had 
neither  made  poll  tax  returns  nor  paid  any 
poll  taxes  and  had  not  registered  to  vote 
because  a  receipt  for  poll  Uixes  and  an  oath 
that  he  had  paid  them  are  prerequisites  to 
registration.  He  demanded  that  appellee 
administer  the  oath,  omitting  the  part  de- 
claring payment  of  poll  taxes,  and  allow  him 
to  register.     Appellee  refused. 

Appellant  maintains  that  the  provisions 
In  question  are  repugnant  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  and  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities clause  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
to  the  19th  amendment. 

To  make  payment  of  p)oll  taxes  a  pre- 
requisite of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privi- 
lege or  Immunity  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment.  Privilege  of  voting  is  not 
derived  from  the  United  States,  but  is  con- 
ferred by  the  State  and.  save  as  restrained 
by  the  15th  and  19th  amendments  and  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
State  may  condition  suffrage  as  it  deems 
appropriate.  Minor  v.  Happerset.  21  Wall. 
162,  170  et  seq.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110 
U.S.  651,  664-665.  McPhersoii  v.  Blacker. 
146  U.S.  1,  37-38.  Gxiinn  v.  United  States. 
238  U.S.  347,  362.  The  privileges  and  Im- 
munities protected  are  only  those  that  arise 
from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  no*^  those  that  spring  from 
other  sources.  Hamilton  v.  Regents,  293 
U.S.  245.  261. 

Even  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
admitted  in  his  testimony  of  March  23, 
1965.  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, that  the  principle  established  in 
the  case  of  Breedlove  against  Suttles 
prohibits  Congress  from  abolishing  the 
poll  tax  by  legislative  act.  In  reply  to 
this  same  question  by  Senator  Javits,  he 
stated : 

Our  difficulty  with  respect  to  attempting 
to  deal  with  poll  taxes,  except  In  the  limited 
way  we  deal  with  them  here,  has  been  this 
one  on  the  question  of  Breedlove  v.  Suttles, 
which  Is  going  to  be  reexamined  by  the 
Court  the  next  term,  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  14th  amendment  violation  in  im- 
posing the  poll  tax. 

For  this  rea.son  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  Breedlove  against  Suttles  would  be 
overturned,  stating  as  follows: 

At  least  four  Jurists  are  willing  to  recon- 
sider that  case,  because  it  is  going  to  be 
argued  before  the  Court.  So  four  Jurists 
think  that  at  least  there  Is  enough  merit  In 
the  argument  to  have  them  look  again  at 
Breedlove  v.  Suttles,  which  was  a  1937  deci- 
sion. 

I  do  not  think  anything  that  Congress 
says  under  the  power  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment helps  very  much. 
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That  the  Congress  has  no  power  what- 
soever under  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  abolish  poll  taxes  was 
finally  and  conclusively  settled  by  this 
case  and  the  subsequent  decision  based 
thereon.  It  should  be  just  as  obvious  to 
us  as  it  is  to  the  Attorney  General,  that 
these  decisions  are  the  law  of  the  land 


until  such  time  as  the  Supreme  Court 
mi-^ht  choose  to  reverse  them.  As  stated 
in^lQ  American  Jurisprudence,  second 
volume  Constitutional  Law,  section  58, 
•  the  determination  of  the  constitution- 
-^lity  of  legislation  is  for  the  courts  *  •  • 
"nd  v.here  a  court  of  last  resort  has  con- 
s^^rued  a  constitutional  provision,  such 
con.struction  is  binding  on  aU  depart- 
ments of  government,  including  the  legis- 
lature "  It  has  never  been  the  policy  or 
the  province  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  premise  that  what  is  patently  un- 
constitutional today  may  be  rendered 
constitutional  tomorrow. 

Four  years  later  this  principle  was  re- 
"ffi'-med  in  the  case  of  Pirtle  v.  Brown 
'(118  Fed  2d  218,  221),  when  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Circuit 
considered  this  question:  Whether  or 
i.ot  the  Tennessee  constitution  and 
statutes,  which  make  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
riPht  to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress 
ai^e  repugnant  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Pirtle,  otherwise  qualified,  but  having 
failed  to  pay  the  poll  tax  required  by 
law    attempted  to  vote.    The  defend- 
ants judges  of  elections,  declined  to  al- 
low  him.     In    the    action    brought   by 
Pirtle,   the  Federal   distrist  court   ren- 
dered judgment  for  the  defendants.    Pir- 
tle appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals.   The  contention  of  the  appellant, 
Pirtle,  was  that  article  IV,  section  1  of 
the  constitution  of  Tennessee,  and  sec- 
tion 2027  of  the  Tennessee  Code,  vio- 
lated the   "privileges  and   immunities" 
clause  of  the   14th  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.    The  circuit  court 
of  appeals  held  that  this  point  had  been 
conclusively   decided   against   appellant 
in  the  case  of  Breedlove  against  Suttles, 
and  that  the  Tennessee  Code  and  Con- 
stitution did  not  violate  the  "privileges 
and  immunities"  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 
In  so  holding,  that  court  said: 
But  in  any  event,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  question  whether  the  payment  of  poU 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  violates  some 
natural  right  or  fancied  political  right.    The 
inquiry    Is   whether   such    provision    denied 
any   privileges  or   immunities   protected   by 
the  Federal  Constitution.    We  have  already 
seen  that  article  I.  section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  the 
elector   for   Members   of   Congress   no   other 
privileges  than  those  accorded   him  by  the 
State  as  an  elector  for  the  most  numerous 
branch   of   the   State   legislature.    But   ap- 
pellant goes  beyond  this.    He  urges  that  the 
quoted  provision  of  article  IV,  section  1  of 
the  constitution  of  Tennessee  and  section 
2027  of  the  code  violates  the  "privileges  and 
immunities"  clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
that  his  right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  not  taxable,  regardless  of  whether 
the  amount  of  the  tax   Imposed  Is  trifling 
or  substantial.    We  need  not  labor  the  point. 
It  has  been  conclusively  decided  against  ap- 
pellant In  Breedlove  v.   Suttles.  supra.  302 
U.S.  page  283.  58  S.  Ct.  page  208,  82  L.  Ed. 
252,  where  the  Court  said:  "2.  To  make  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes  a  prerequisite  of  voting 
Is  not   to  deny  any  privilege  or  Immunity 
protected  by  the  14th  amendment.    Privilege 
of  voting   Is  not  derived   from  the  United 
States,  but  Is  conferred  by  the  State  and, 
save   as   restrained   by   the    15th    and    19th 
amendments   and    other    provisions    of    the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may  condi- 
tion suffrage  as  it  deems  appropriate.    Minor 


V.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  162,  170  et.  seq.  22 
L  Ed  627-  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  651. 
664  655.  4  S.  Ct.  152.  28  L.  Ed.  274;  McPherson 
V.  Blacker.  146  U.S.  1.  37,  38.  13  S.  Ct.  3,  36 
L.  Ed.  869:  Guinn  v.  United  States.  238  U.S. 
347.  362,  35  S.  Ct.  926.  59  L.  Ed  1340,  L.R.A. 
1916A,  1124.  The  privileges  and  immunities 
protected  are  only  those  that  arise  from  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  not  those  that  spring  from  other  sources. 
Hamilton  v.  Regents,  293  U.S.  245,  2C1,  55 
S.  Ct.  197,  203,  79  L.  Ed.  343." 


The  question  of  Virginia  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting  was  reviewed  by 
a  special  three-judge  court  as  recently 
as  1951  in  Butler  v.  Thompson,  D.C.E.D. 
Va.,  97  Supp.  17,  affirmed  341  U.S.  937. 
Judge  Dobie  quoted  from  an  earlier 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Saunders  v.  Wil- 
kins.  152  F.  2d  235,  237,  as  follows: 

The  decisions  generally  hold  that  a  State 
statute  which  imposes  a  reasonable  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  does  not 
abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  which  are  protected 
by  the  14th  amendment.  The  privilege  of 
votir;g  Is  derived  from  the  State  and  not 
from  the  national  goveriunent.  The  quali- 
fication of  voters  in  an  election  for  Members 
of  Congress  is  set  out  in  article  I.  section  2. 
clause  1  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
provides  that  the  electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Breed- 
love v.  Suttles,  302  U.S.  277,  283.  58  S.  Ct. 
205,  82  L.  Ed.  352  held  that  a  poll  tax  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of 
State  of  Georgia  did  not  offend  the  Federal 
Constitution. 


Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  labored  the  claim  that 
the  required  yearly  payment  of  a  $2 
poll  tax  is  financially  prohibitive  to  large 
numbers  of  otherwise  qualified  voters 
and  thus  discriminates  against  the  poor 
in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Not  only  is  such  an  argument  absolutely 
ridiculous  on  its  face,  but  it  has  been 
flatly  rejected  by  the  courts. 

In  the  case  of  Breedlove  against  Sut- 
tles, the  appellant  stated  in  his  brief  to 
the  Supreme  Court: 

It  is  significant  that  this  statute  restricts 
the  electorate  of  Georgia  to  8  percent  of  the 
population,  while  in  other  States  not  having 
a  poll  tax  statute  with  a  franchise  depriva- 
tion clause  •  •  •  the  average  electorate  is  in 
excess  of  30  percent  •  •  •.  There  is  certainly 
very  little  correlation  between  the  ability  of 
a  man  to  vote  and  his  ability  to  pay  a  poll 
tax.  Many  of  the  world's  great  thinkers 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  deprived  of  the 
right  of  franchise  imder  this  Georgia  statute. 
Certainly  the  great  literary  figures  of  times 
past,  who  were  properly,  by  mental  equip- 
ment, most  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage,  would  have  been  precluded  from 
voting  in  Georgia. 

The  Court  rejected  this  plea,  stating: 
Poll  taxes  are  laid  upon  persons  without 
regard  to  their  occupations  or  property  to 
raise  money  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment or  some  more  specific  end.  The  equal 
protection  clause  does  not  require  absolute 
equality. 

And  recognized  the  right  of  a  State  if 
it  so  desired  "by  statutory  declaration  to 
levy  a  poll  tax  upon  every  inhabitant  of 
whatsoever  sex,  age,  or  condition." 

Likewise,  in  the  Delaware  case  of 
Frieszlehen  v.  Shallcross  (1890* ,  9 
Houst.  (Del.)  1,  19  A.  576,  8  L.R.A.  337. 
in  answer  to  the  contention  that  the  re- 


quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  was 
discriminatory  against  the  poor,  and  es- 
pecially Negroes,  and  therefore  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the 
Court  said: 

An  immense  number  of  voters  •  •   •  had 
been  added,  by  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of   the  United   States,   to   the 
political  ranks  of  the  State.     Almost  all  of 
these  new  voters  were  obscure  persons,  with- 
out any  means  whatever  of  a  tangible  nature 
to  pay  their  taxes.    •   •   •  It  is  not  true  that 
delinquency  Is  the  effect  of  poverty.    There 
are  none  so  poor  that  they  cannot  pay  their 
poll  taxes,  which  for  them  is  "scot  and  lot": 
less  than  2  days'  hire  out  of  the  wages  of 
the  common  laborer  being  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.     Labor     everywhere,     and     always 
among  us,  is  In  demand.    There  Is  no  hard- 
ship upon  any  In  requiring  him  to  pay  his 
taxes.    Taxes  being  necesary  to  the  suppcrt 
of  the  government,  a  State  has  the  right  to 
adopt  any  measvire  short  of  actual  disfran- 
chisement to  compel  their  payment.    No  on& 
doubts  the  validity  of  the  provisions  in  our 
statute  for  imprisonment  of  nonpaying  tax- 
ables.     Would  the  law  be  unconstitutional 
because  the  collector  might  choose  to  take 
the   ultimate    course — upon   the   eve   of   an 
election,  to  shut  up  in  Jail  nonpaying  citi- 
zens to  whom  it  applied?    Why  would  it  not 
be?    Simply  because  Imprisonment  Is  an  ex- 
treme remedy  for  nonpayment  of  liabilities, 
as  old  as  the  law.    Then,  if  such  a  provision 
be  valid,  why  Is  not  that  for  dropping  from 
the   assessment   list   for   12   months   valid? 
Such  an  imprisonment  as  mentioned  would 
effectually  cut  off,  pro  hac  vice,  the  suffrage 
right,   whereas   the  dropping  from  the  list 
would,  under  the  circumstances  pointed  out 
by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  do  nothing  more; 
and  in  that  case  the  dropping  could  not  be 
otherwise  taken  than  as  done  by  the  voter's 
consent,  who  had  almost  a  whole  year  in 
which  to  pay  his  poll  tax,  and  thus  save  him- 
self from  delinquency. 


It  has  even  been  held,  Mr.  President, 
that  statutes  giving  property  owners  in 
improvement  districts  the  right  to  vote  a 
number  of  voters  in  district  elections 
based  upon  the  number  of  acres  or  lots 
owned  in  the  district  are  valid,  as  against 
the  contention  that  they  constitute  an 
unconstitutional  discrimination  among 
voters. 

Typical  of  this  line  of  decisions  was  the 
Nebraska  case  of  State  ex  rel,  Harris  v. 
Hensen  (1908),  80  Neb.  724,  115  N.W, 
294,  117  N.W.  412.  The  court  in  that 
case  held  that  notwithstanding  consti- 
tutional provisions  that  "all  elections 
shall  be  free  and  there  shall  be  no 
hindrance  or  impediment  to  the  right  of 
a  qualified  voter  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise"  and  that  "every  male  person 
of  the  age  of  21  years  or  upward  shall 
be  an  elector,"  nevertheless  a  statute 
giving  landowners  of  a  drainage  district 
one  vote  for  each  acre  or  fraction  thereof 
and  for  each  plotted  lot  which  he  might 
own,  or  in  which  he  might  have  an  ease- 
ment, was  valid  as  against  the  conten- 
tions that  the  quoted  provision  of  the 
constitution  forbade  it. 

It  has  been  suggested,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  poll  tax  statutes  exempting  cer- 
tain defined  classes  of  persons  from  pay- 
ment are  discriminatory  against  those 
classes  not  so  exempt  and  thus  in  viola- 
tion of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Of  course,  this  is  just 
another  vain  stab  in  the  dark.  This 
proposition  was  put  to  flight  along  with 
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other  similar  contentions  in  the  case  of 
Brecdlove  against  Suttles  wherein  the 
Court  made  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  poll  tax  exemptions: 

Poll  taxes  are  laid  upon  persons  without 
regard  to  their  occupations  or  property  to 
raise  money  for  the  support  of  government 
or  some  more  specific  end.  The  equal  pro- 
tection clause  does  not  require  absolute 
equality.  While  possible  by  statutory  dec- 
laration to  levy  a  poll  tax  upon  every  in- 
habitant of  whatsoever  sex.  age,  or  condition, 
collection  from  all  would  be  impossible  for 
always  there  are  many  too  poor  to  pay.  At- 
tempt equally  to  enforce  such  a  meastu-e 
would  ju-tify  condemnation  of  the  tax  as 
harsh  and  unjust  •  •  •.  Collection  from 
minors  would  be  to  put  the  burden  upon 
their  fathers  or  others  upon  whom  they  de- 
pend for  support.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
exclude  them  from  the  class  taxed. 

Men  who  have  attained  the  age  of  60  are 
often,  if  not  always,  excused  from  road  work, 
jury  duty,  and  service  In  the  militia.  They 
have  served  or  have  been  liable  to  be  called 
on  to  serve  the  public  to  the  extent  that 
the  State  chooses  to  require.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns equality  under  the  equal  protection 
clause,  there  is  no  substantial  difference  be- 
tween these  exemptions  and  exemptions 
from  poll  taxes.  The  biu-den  laid  upon  ap- 
pellant Is  precisely  that  put  upon  other  men. 
The  rate  is  a  dollar  a  year,  commencing  at 
21  and  ending  at  60  years  of  age. 

The  tax  being  upon  persons,  women  may 
be  exempted  on  the  basis  of  special  consider- 
ations to  which  they  are  naturally  entitled. 
In  view  of  burdens  necessarily  borne  by  them 
for  the  preservation  of  the  race,  the  State 
reasonably  may  exempt  them  from  poll  taxes. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  the  propo- 
sition is  advanced  that  authority  for  this 
amendment  can  be  found  in  the  language 
of  the  15th  amendment,  wherein  it 
states: 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
Sicte  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  there  are  few  who  can  argue 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  15th 
amendment  as  foimd  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214 
(1875).    In  that  case  the  Court  stated: 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.  It  prevents 
the  States,  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference.  In  this  particular,  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  an- 
other on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Or  with  the  statement  found  in  Gicinn 
V.  United  States,  238  U.S.  347.  the  Okla- 
homa constitution  case  which  arose  un- 
der the  15th  amendment,  wherein  Chief 
Justice  White  stated: 

It  Is  true  that  the  amendment  does  not 
change,  or  deprive  the  States  of  their  full 
pow«r  as  to  suffrage  except,  of  course,  as  to 
the.subject  with  which  the  amendment  deals. 

It  has  never  been  questioned  that  proof 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color  is  a  fundamental  and  absolute 
rrerequisite  to  the  invocation  of  the  pro- 
liibitions  of  the  15th  amendment. 

This  brings  up  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  a  discriminatory 
application  of  the  State  poll  tax  require- 
ments on  this  basis. 


Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  regard  to  this  same  bill, 
even  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  ad- 
mitted that  in  his  opinion  State  poll  tax 
requirements  cannot  be  prohibited  by 
simple  legislative  statute  under  the  power 
vested  in  the  Congress  by  the  15th 
amendment,  in  the  absence  of  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  of  its  discriminatory 
application  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 

Commenting  on  his  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  Attor- 
ney General  stated : 

I  gave  him  the  same  advice  that  I  have 
given  the  committee  here.  I  think  if  Fed- 
eral qualifications,  as  such,  are  to  be  set, 
then  It  requires  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  do  so. 

But  at  the  same  time.  State  qualifications 
that  have  been  used  in  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment,  been  used  for  discriminatory 
purposes,  can.  In  my  Judgment,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  testified  here,  be  suspended.  I 
think  that  Is  consistent  with  the  decision 
cited  in  my  statement.  (Transcript  I,  p. 
182.) 

And  in  reply  to  a  question  posed  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  Senator  Fong,  he 
said: 

Now.  I  think,  as  I  have  explained.  I  think 
in  answer  to  qtiestlons  by  Senator  Hart  and 
by  others,  you  could  eliminate  the  poll  tax 
under  the  15th  amendment  If  you  could 
show  that  its  effect  had  been  to  disenfran- 
chise Negroes  In  contravention  of  the  terms 
of  the  15th  amendment.  (Transcript  I,  p. 
194.) 

However,  the  Attorney  General  then 
went  on  to  state  that  he  could  not  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  the  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  State  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  no  evidence  that  such  require- 
ments had  been  used  in  a  discriminatory 
manner. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Ervin,  the  Attorney 
General  stated: 

My  dlfBculty  on  this,  on  the  elimination  of 
poll  taxes  is  that  I  do  not  believe  I  have  the 
facts  to  make  a  record  that  poll  txaes  have 
been  abused  In  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment.    (Transcript  I,  p.  94.) 

Again,  in  part  1,  page  142  of  the  print- 
ed transcript  of  those  hearings  we  find 
the  following : 

Senator  H.art.  But  you  expressed  some 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  availability  of  any 
evidence  from  history  to  put  you  In  a  posi- 
tion to  argue  that  the  poll  tax  had  in  fact 
been  tised  as  a  device  to  discriminate  and, 
therefore,  was  a  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

Attorney  General  FC^tzettbach.  Yes. 

Pursuing  this  matter  further,  I  asked 
the  Attorney  General  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

Do  you  agree  that  a  $2  poll  tax.  that  any 
member  of  any  race  can  pay  is  not  discrimi- 
nation? 

To  which  Mr.  Katzenbach  replied: 

I  have  no  information,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  this 
point — I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  facts — 
that  a  »2  poll  tax  did  operate  in  a  way  which 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 
(Transcript  I,  pp.  194-195.) 

In  view  of  the  clear  language  of  the 
15th  amendment,  the  legal  interpreta- 
tions thereof,  and  the  testimony  of  the 


Attorney  General  himself,  how  can  it  be 
cited  by  reasonable  men  as  constitu- 
tional authority  for  this  amendment? 

Thus,  the  entire  controversy  surround- 
ing this  bill  in  general  and  this  amend- 
ment in  particular  resolves  itself  into 
the  simple  question  as  to  whether  we 
will  be  ruled  by  laws  or  by  men,  by  right 
or  by  might,  by  reason  or  by  force.  We 
must  resolve  the  question  posed  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
stitution is  "a  superior  paramount  law," 
or  being  "on  a  level  with  ordinary  legis- 
lative acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legisla- 
ture shall  please  to  alter  it,"  and  thus 
an  "absurd  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  to  limit  a  power  of  its  own  nature 
illimitable."  We  must  decide  for  our- 
selves whether  we  will  honor  our  oaths 
to  uphold  and  defend  our  Nation's  char- 
ter or,  yielding  to  the  sheer  force  of  ma- 
jority power,  renounce,  repudiate  and 
desecrate  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
that  historic  document.  We  must  fol- 
low the  proven  path  of  the  Constitution 
or  join  this  legislative  stampede  down 
the  road  to  ruin  for  our  republican  form 
of  government. 

If  this  bill  passes,  you  are  going  to  see* 
the  application  of  the  falling  domino 
theory  right  here  at  home,  for  when 
this  pillar  of  our  Constitution  falls,  then 
the  remaining  institutions  and  individ- 
ual liberties  created  and  secured  thereby 
will  likewise  tumble  in  rapid  succession. 
Once  this  cornerstone  of  our  Republic  is 
destroyed,  then  the  entire  structure  of 
our  Federal  system  will  inevitably  come 
crashing  down.  Once  you  have  opened 
this  Pandora's  box  of  congressional 
mischief,  you  will  unleash  a  chain  reac- 
tion which  will  finally  culminate  in  the 
establishment  of  an  all  powerful,  un- 
checked, unanswerable,  supersocialist 
state:  a  new  order  in  which  the  States 
will  be  reduced  to  mere  administrative 
arms  of  a  monolithic  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. When  that  occurs,  Mr.  President, 
the  dark  night  of  despotism  will  descend 
like  a  pall  upon  this  great  Nation  and 
the  rule  of  tyranny  will  pervade  this 
land. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DouclasI  whatever  time  he 
may  desire. 

WHY  THE  KENNEDY  ANTI-POLL-TAX  AMENDMENT 
SHOULD    BE    ADOPTED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  spell  out 
in  a  very  clear  fashion  the  constitutional 
right  and,  indeed,  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  legislate  both  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote,  explicitly  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment, and  to  secure  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  to  all  of  our  people,  regard- 
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Ic^s  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude  under  both  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments. 

These  two  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution passed  after  the  Civil  V/ar,  have 
been  largely  ignored.  Our  southern 
friends  customarily  refuse  to  refer  to 
tlicm  and  they  treat  the  10th  amend- 
ment', passed  in  the  original  Bill  of  Rights 
nearly  80  years  before,  as  being  control- 
Uirr  '  But  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
are  as' integral  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
-s  any  of  the  original  text  or  any  of  the 
amendments,  and  since  they  came  80 
vears  after  the  10th  amendment,  in  the 
fields  which  they  cover  they  have  neces- 
sarily superseded  the  10th  amendment. 

THE  COURT  AND  CONGRESS  HAVE  NOW  ACTED 

However,  in  the  last  decade  the  Su- 
preme Court— and,  after  some  delay,  the 
Congress— finally  acted  under  them.  But 
thpre  is  still  a  group  of  Senators,  namely, 
most  but,  fortunately,  not  aU  of  our 
couthern  colleagues  and  a  number  of 
their  allies  who  still  try  to  ignore  both 
of  those  amendments,  which  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  that,  it  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  read  once  again  what  they 
provide. 

The  15th  amendment  provides,  m  sec- 
tion 1,  that — 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude— 

And  I  stress  the  language  "or  by  any 
State." 

Section  2  of  that  amendment  provides 

that— 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  oy  appropriate  legislation. 

The  first  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, which  was  pa.ssed  some  2  years 
earlier,  provides — 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 

No  State  shall  make  or  enfor-e  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  pfttection  of  the  laws. 

Section  5  has  also  a  clause  which  was 
later  copied  into  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

WHAT    THE    14TH    AMENDMENT    DOES 

I  point  out  that  the  14th  amendment 
guaranteed  citizenship  as  a  national 
right  and  not  merely  a  right  to  be  con- 
ferred by  a  State. 

Second,  it  provided  that  no  State 
should  deny  to  any  per.son  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Third,  as  the  later  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  indicated,  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  the  early 
amendments  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  become 
a  part  of  the  obligations  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  the  National  Gov- 


ernment under  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities clause  and  can  be  protected  by 
the  National  Government  and  indeed 
should  be. 

Finally,  all  persons  are  citizens  of 
equal  standing  before  the  law.  There  are 
to  be  no  first-class  citizens  or  second- 
class  citizens,  but  all  citizens  with  equal 
legal  rights. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no 
State  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citizens,  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  juiisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  The  framers 
meant,  of  course,  not  merely  the  State 
governments  as  such,  but  also  the  local 
and  county  governments  and  officials, 
which  obtain  their  powers-f  rom  the  State 
legislatures  and  constitutions  and  which, 
in  the  legal  sense,  are  creatures  of  the 
separate  States. 

OVERWHELMING  AND  UNANSWERABLE  CASE  MADE 

On  April  13,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  made  an  im- 
portant speech  in  the  Senate  in  which 
he  made  an  ovei-whelming  case  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  poll  tax  am'^rdment, 
which  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  had  adopted  to 
the  voting  rights  bill.    I  commend  him 
for  that  speech,  which  was  one  of  the 
ablest  statements  that  I  have  ever  heard 
any  Senator  make.    I  commend  him  also 
for  the  speech  of  last  Friday,  which  is 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  day.     Over  the  weekend  I  read  it 
very  carefully.    That  speech  was  an  im- 
promptu, off-the-cuff  reply  to  the  letter 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.     Both   those    speeches   are   ex- 
traordinarily able.     They  show  a  close 
knowledge   of  the   subject  and   perfect 
mastery  of  the  points.    I  believe  they  are 
the  finest  presentations  that  I  have  ever 
heard  a  freshman  Senator  prepare  and 
make,  and  equal  to  the  arguments  of  any 
other  Senator,  however  long  he  may  have 
served  in  this  body. 

NO     SUBSTANTTVE    REBUTTAL    GIVEN 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  made 
an  unanswerable  case.  In  the  arguments 
on  the  poll  tax,  no  one  has  yet  made  any 
real  attempt  to  answer  the  substance  of 
his  argument;  and  no  one  has  done  so 
because  he  made  such  an  overwhelming 
and  unanswerable  argument.  He  showed 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Congress 
can  properly  legislate  to  outlaw  the  poll 
tax  in  State  and  local  elections  under 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  In  his 
speech  he  made  the  following  points  and 
produced  the  detailed  and  specific  evi- 
dence to  back  them  up. 

POLL  TAXES  ENACTED  TO  DENY  NEGROES  THE  VOTE 

First,  he  showed  that  in  three  of  the 
States  in  which  poll  taxes  exist,  namely, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia,  they 
were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  deny- 
ing Negroes  the  right  to  vote.  The  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out  that  the  framers  of 
these  requirements  openly  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Convention  that  this  was  the 
predominant  and  overriding  purpose. 
No  one  can  deny  that  fact ;  and  the  study 
which  I  have  made  of  the  contemporary 
literature  of  the  time  surrounding  the 
passage  of  these  provisions  indicates 
that  this  was  not  merely  the  intention 


of  the  sponsors,  but  also  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  supporters. 

THE  EFFECT  IS  TO  DENY  NEGROES  THE  EIGHT  TO 
VOTE 


In  the  second  place,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  showed  that  the  effect  of 
the  poll  tax  in  those  States  was  to  deny 
to   the   Negro   the   right   to   vote.    He 
pointed  out,  and  gave  citations  and  cases 
to  show,  that  Negroes  had  been  denied 
the  risht  even  to  pay  the  poll  tax.     He 
pointed  out  that  suits  had  been  brought 
against  both  State  and  local  officials  to 
accept  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  when 
they  had  refused  to  accept  it  when  Ne- 
groes had  tried  to  pay  it.     He  brought 
forth    evidence    to   show   that    Negroes 
were  often  unable  to  locate  the  place 
where  the  poll  tax  was  to  be  paid.    He 
save  examples  of  political  jurisdictions 
Where  there  was  more  than  one  place 
to  register  or  to  pay  the  poll  tax  and  : 
where   Negroes    were    actually    shunted 
from  one  place  to  another,  only  to  find 
that  the  offices  were  closed. 

MODERN  SHELL  GAME 

At  country  fairs  some  decades  past 
there  were  sharp  operators  who  practiced 
the  shell  game.  A  person  was  supposed 
to  guess  under  which  shell  the  pea  was 
located.  It  was  always  under  some  other 
shell  than  the  one  the  person  guessed. 
The  use  of  the  poll  tax  in  the  instances 
I  have  cited  operates  as  a  shell  game. 
Where  there  was  more  than  one  place 
for  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax,  and  the 
Negro  presented  himself  at  one  of  them 
to  make  the  pajTnent,  he  was  generally 
shunted  to  some  other  place. 

FEW    NEGROES    REGISTER    AND    VOTE    WHERE 
POLL    TAX    EXISTS 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
other  Senators  have  shown  that  where 
State  and  local  poll  taxes  now  exist,  rela- 
tively few  Negroes  are  registered  or  are 
able  to  vote,  and  that  this  is  especially 
time  in  the  counties  and  jurisdictions  of 
the  States  where  Negroes  comprise  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population.    In 
other  words,  these  disqualifications  op- 
erated primarily  in  the  so-called  "black 
belt."  or  the  old  cotton  kingdom,  which 
begins  in  the  southern  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia,   goes    down    the    Atlantic    coast 
through  North  Carolina  and  extends  in- 
ward several  counties  from  the  coast, 
then    continues    down    the    coast    into 
South  Carolina,  goes  through  the  rural 
counties  of  Georgia,  then  takes  a  turn 
to  the  west  and  goes  through  northern 
Florida   southern  Georgia,  through  vir- 
tually  all  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
and  then  up  the  Mississippi  River  from 
northern  Louisiana  until,  virtually,  my 
State  is  reached  at  Alexander  County,  at 
the  city  of  Cairo.     It  is  in  this  region 
that  the  disqualification  of  Negroes  is 
most  evident  and  most  pronounced    al- 
though it  is  not  necessarUy  confined  to 
that  area.    And- in  those  areas  where  it 
exists,  the  poll  tax  is  one  of  tne  devices 
used  to  disqualify  Negroes.     In  certain 
cities  of  the  South,  notably  Atlanta  and 
Memphis,  Negroes  have  been  abie  to  ob- 
tain the  right  to  vote. 

POLL  TAX  A   RESTRICTION   ON  VOTING 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  showed,  and  quoted  nu- 
merous congressional  opinions  and  legal 
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opinions  to  point  out,  that  the  poll  tax 
was  not  a  qualification  to  vote  that  was 
put  fonsard  by  those  States,  but  was,  in 
fact,  a  restriction  on  voting  or  a  limita- 
tion on  the  riglit  to  vote. 

It  should  be  clear  that  we  are  not  pro- 
posing to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  as  such  as  a 
revenue  measure;  we  are  merely  saying 
that  the  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  should 
not  be  a  disqualification  to  prevent  one 
from  voting. 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
which  tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
made  was  a  quotation  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen],  my  cjI- 
league.  the  present  minority  leader,  from 
his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elections  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration,  in  the  80th  Congress, 
1st  session: 

So  I  cr^me  to  the  conclusion  that.  In  my 
judgment,  the  poll  tax  Is  not  a  qualification. 
As  f  see  it.  a  poll  tax  is  not  a  quallflcation  but 
a  restriction. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  in  tlie 
sentiment  which  he  expressed  nearly  20 
years  ago.  I  think  he  was  sounder  then 
than  he  is  today. 

POLL  T.\X  AN  ECONOMIC  BURDEN  ON  POOS 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  further  showed  that  the 
amoimt  of  the  poll  tax  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  cumulative  clearly  denied  Negroes 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
14th  amendment.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  point. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  testimony  of 
the  able,  honorable,  and  highly  distin- 
guished Attorney  General  on  this  subject. 
He  has  said  that  he  believes  the  outlaw- 
ing of  the  poll  tax  may  not  be  justified 
imder  the  15th  amendment  because  it  is 
an  income  disqualification  which  cuts 
across  the  racial  components  of  our  popu- 
lation and  is  not  racial. 

IirrS    MECROES    AND    LATIX-AMERICANS 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  racial,  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  pointed  out,  be- 
cause not  only  does  it  hit  most  severely 
the  Negroes  in  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  but  it  hits  with 
equal  severity  Uicse  of  Latin  origin  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  Mexican- 
Americans,  or  Latinos,  as  they  may  more 
properly  be  termed,  exceeds  the  niunber 
of  Negroes  in  Texas  and  that  they  oc- 
cupy in  Texas  much  the  same  low  posi- 
tion on  the  social  ladder  as  Negroes  in  the 
Deep  South. 

CtJMtrLATTVE  FEATtJSES 

In  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama 
the  cumulative  requirement,  3  years  in 
Virginia  and  2  years,  as  I  recall,  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama,  makes  the  maxi- 
mum charge  $4.50  in  Virginia.  $4  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  $3  in  Alabama.  There  is 
no  question  that  Negroes  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  totem  pole,  and  that 
a  cumulative  poll  tax  as  a  requirement 
for  voting  falls  far  more  heavily  on  the 
masses  of  Negroes  in  the  South  and  also 
on  the  Latinos  in  Texas,  whose  incomes 
as  a  group,  are  far  below  any  standard 
of  need. 

EXCEEDS  DAILY  WAGE 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
submitted  evidence  on  this  point.    He 


showed  that  the  average  income  of 
Negroes  in  Mississippi  was  approximately 
one- third  the  income  of  whites;  that  the 
average  income  of  Negroes  in  Alabama 
was  40  percent  that  of  whites,  and  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  in  Virginia.  He 
gave  some  figures  to  indicate  that  the 
accumulative  tax  in  some  cases  was 
equal  to  or  exceeded  the  average  daily 
earning  power  of  such  workers  when 
employed. 

EARLT    PAYMENT    REQUIRED 

Furthermore,  in  some  States  the  poll 
tax  must  be  paid  at  an  early  period  in 
the  year — months  before  tlie  election  it- 
self, months  before  the  registration 
period.  It  was  shown  that  this  operated 
to  disqualify  the  less  informed  sections 
of  the  population.  As  I  have  stated,  at 
times  they  found  it  difficult  to  find  the 
place  where  pajTnent  should  be  made  or 
the  persons  to  whom  the  tax  was  to  be 
paid. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  per- 
formed a  useful  function  in  pointing  out 
that  the  poll  tax  operates  as  severely 
upon  the  Latinos  of  that  State — the 
Mexican-Americans — as  it  does  upon  the 
Negroes,  and  that  they  are  numerically 
a  larger  element  in  the  population  of 
that  State. 

I  believe  that  we  should  recognize  that 
it  is  not  merely  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Virginia  which  are  involved,  but  also 
Texas  as  well.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  recent  poUtical  strug- 
gles in  Texas  over  the  question  of 
whether  the  poll  tax  was  to  be  used  for 
local  elections  can  appreciate  the  point 
which  I  am  trying  to  make, 
n 

REASONS  WHY    MANSFIELD-DIRKSEN   SUBSTITUTE 
SHOULD  BE  OPPOSED 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  the 
Senate,  in  my  judgment,  should  oppose 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  and 
support  the  Kenncdy-Javits  antipoll  tax 
amendment. 

I  pay  tribute  also  at  this  point  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  who  has  been  an 
advocate  of  equal  rights  under  the  laws 
ever  since  he  came  to  Congress  niany 
years  ago,  and  whose  career  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  one  of  great  Integrity. 

AVOIDS    LEGISLATIVE    RESPONSIBILITIES 

In  the  first  place,  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen substitute  really  asks  Congress  to 
avoid  its  responsibilities.  It  makes  no 
real  finding  of  fact.  It  merely  provides 
that: 

In  view  of  evidence  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  constitutional  right  of  citizens 
Of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged  In  some  States  by  the  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
of  voting  In  State  or  local  elections  and  to 
assure  that  such  right  Is  not  denied  or 
abridged  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  forthwith  Institute 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  actions  for 
declaratory  Judgment  or  Injunctive  relief 
against  the  enforcement  of  any  poll  tax.  •  •  •. 

The  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  con- 
stitutes no  declaration  by  Congress.  It 
merely  refers  to  evidence  presented, 
without  passing  judgment  upon  whether 
the  evidence  is  conclusive.  In  effect,  it 
really  asks  the  Senate  to  avoid  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 


Mr.  President.  In  my  judgment.  Con- 
gress not  only  has  the  right,  but  also  the 
duty  to  legislate  on  the  issue  concerning 
the  right  to  vote  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments. 

DO    NOT    PASS   THE    BUCK   TO    THE    COURT 

The  leaders  of  the  Senate,  both  of  the 
majority  and  minority  parties,  state,  in 
their  substitute  language,  that  we  should 
pass  the  buck  to  the  courts. 

Congress  avoided  its  responsibility 
under  the  14tli  and  15th  amendments  for 
almost  a  century.  We  finally  met  a  part 
of  our  responsibil't'es  under  the  various 
Civil  Rights  Voting  Acts  passed  since 
1957.  However,  once  again  we  are  told 
that  wc  should  not  act,  that  we  should 
leave  it  to  the  courts. 

mONIC    POSITION 

Tills  is  both  a  curious  and  an  Ironic 
position.  A  large  number  of  Senators 
who  will  support  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
position  on  this  issue  are  the  very  ones 
who,  over  the  past  decade,  have  been 
denouncing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  going  beyond  the  in- 
tent of  the  specific  legislation  which 
Congress  has  enacted. 

This  has  been  the  case  on  the  part  of 
our  southern  friends — and  I  want  to  say 
most  sincerely  that  they  are  still  our 
friends — in  the  case  of  school  desegrega- 
tion opinions.  Time  and  atain  we  have 
heard  them  say  that  the  Court  went  be- 
yond its  jurisdiction.  The  Court  is 
charged  with  legislating  and  usurping 
the  functions  of  Congress. 

This  charge  was  made  by  those  who 
opposed  the  one-man  one-vote  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  State  legis- 
lature reapportionment  cases,  which  in- 
volved originally  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, but  which,  in  subsequent  deci- 
sions has  involved  many  other  States  as 
well.  The  vei-y  able  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  distinguished  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  went  so  far  as  to  intro- 
duce legislation  last  year  as  a  rider  to 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  in 
order  to  postpone  and  upset  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Arguments  were  made 
at  that  time  that  the  courts  were  inter- 
fering with  the  legislative  functions.  I 
do  not  believe  that  was  true.  The  Court 
acted  only  after  the  various  States  legis- 
latures had,  for  decades,  failed  to  re- 
district  themselves.  But  the  argument 
was  made. 

OUR  DUTY  IS  TO  LEGISLATE 

We  now  have  before  us  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  act,  to  legislate, 
and  to  carry  out  its  proper  functions. 
Yet.  many  Senators  who,  in  the  past, 
have  chided  the  Court  for  usurping  legis- 
lative functions,  are  now  saying  that  we 
should  leave  this  legislative  duty  to  the 
courts. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  legis- 
late. It  should  function  as  a  legislative 
body,  and  carry  out  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

AMENDMENT      WILL      STRENGTHEN      THE      HANDS 
or  THE  COURT 

The  second  reason  why  we  should  op- 
pose the  Dirksen-Mansfield  substitute 
and  support  the  Kennedy  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  is  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Court  if  or  when  the 
constitutionality  of  the  poU  tax  at  the 


State  and  local  level  is  before  the  courts 
for  decision.  . 

A  cvuious  argument  has  been  raised  on 
the  question  of  constitutionality.    Those 
who  argue  that  there  is  a  constitutional 
Question  are  basically  arguing  that  the 
supreme  Court,  on  its  ov.n  volition  and 
without  a  congressional  finding,  might 
not  hold  that  the  State  and  local  poll 
taxes  now  in  force  are  unconstitutional. 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  if  the  Court  is 
presentf>d  with  this  issue,  it  will  find  that 
tlie  poll  taxes  in  State  and  local  elections 
are  unconstitutional  under  both  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments.    But  if  Congress 
makes  a  finding,  as  we  are  asking  Con- 
gress to  do,  and  if  Congress  enacts  legis- 
lation under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
mpnts  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  in  State  and 
local  elections,  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  the  Court   will 
support   the    action   of   Congress.     We 
ctrengthen  the  hands  of  the  Court  by  leg- 
islating under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments and  by  assimiing  our  respon.sibili- 
ties.     We  weaken  the  strength  of  the 
Court  if  wo  fail  to  act. 

SUBSTITUTE    TIES     HAND.S     OF     ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

The  Mansfipld-Dirk.scn  substitute  pro- 
po.scs  to  provide  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  go  into  court  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  his  back.  He  cannot  say  that 
Congress  has  made  a  finding.  He  can 
onh-  take  up  the  facts  of  a  specific  ca.se. 

It  mav  well  be  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  will  be  restricted  to  particular 
cases,  and  that  each  case  v.ill  have  to  be 
fr.uirht  on  its  own  merits  and  decided 
E0C31  ding  to  the  .specific  instances  of  that 

The  Kennedy  amendment,  on  the  other 
hnnd,  would  make  it  a  finding  of  Con- 
'-':ess  that  this  has  been  the  general 
policy,  to  restrict  and  discriminate 
against  the  right  to  vote,  both  of  the 
N^jjioes  and  the  Latinos;  therefore  the 
Court,  in  acting,  v.ill  have  to  pas.s  upon 
whether  Congress  acted  in  a  reasonable 
fashion. 


EVEN  PROPONENTS  OF  JUDICIAL  RFSTB MNT 
SUPPORT  KENNEDY  AMICNDMEJVT 

The  advocates  of  judicial  restraint, 
who  were  led  for  many  years  by  Justice 
Frankfurter,  and  whose  most  eminent 
present  representative  is  Prof.  Paul 
Freund  of  Harvard,  say  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  authority,  the 
courts  should  not  intercede  in  the  ques- 
tions concerning  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  and  declare  that  a  legisla- 
tive finding  will  enable  the  courts  to  act. 

This  position  is  taken  by  the  foremost 
le<^al  scholar  who  hps  advocated  judicial 
restraint,  and  who  I  think  regards  him- 
self as  the  continuer  of  -the  Frankfurter 
tradition,  which  is  sometimes,  thmigh  I 
think  mistakenly,  interpreted  as  the 
Holmes  tradition.  But  even  Professor 
Freund  is  a  strong  advocate  of  this  bill. 

I  sucgest  that  those  who  art;ue  the 
constitutional  issue,  if  they  are  really 
sincere,  should  support  the  Kennedy- 
Javits  antipoll  tax  amendment  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Court  in 
this  field. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  WILL  STRFNGTHtN 
COURT 

The  position  of  those  who  oppose  the 
poll  tax  and  who  believe  in  the  riylit  of 


every  citizen  to  vote  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color— and  by  color  I  mean 
not  merely  a  black  skin,  and  not  merely  a 
chocolate  color  skin,  but  a  bronze  skin  as 
well— is  greatly  strengthened  by  a  con- 
gressional finding  and  a  congressional 
act  under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  It  would  be 
strengthened  by  comparison  with  a  case 
that  would  be  before  the  Supreme  Court 
if  unaccompanied  by  such  a  finding. 

THOSE,    WHO    COMPLAIN    COUF.T    WENT    TOO    FAR, 
NOV/  ARGUE  COURT  WILL  NOT  GO  FAR  ENOUGH 

In  the  third  place.  I  find  it  ironic  and 
in  a  larger  sense  almost  amusing  that 
those  who  complain  that  the  Couit  went 
too  far  in  the  one-man,  one-vote  reap- 
portionment decision  and  who  complain 
that  the  Court  went  beyond  its  power  in 
making  certain  that  every  citizen  would 
have  an  equal  vote  would  now  argue  that 
the  Court  might  not  find  that  an  act  of 
Congress  outlawing  the  poll  tax  was  con- 
stitutional. Surely  a  Court  which  has 
supported  the  one-man,  one-vote  deci- 
sions without  a  congressional  finding 
would  not  throv.'  out  an  antipoll  tax  pro- 
vision v.-ith  a  congressional  finding.  The 
noil  lax  does  not  merely  give  unequal 
representation.  It  denies  all  represen- 
tation instead  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
topay  the  tax. 

I  am  somewhat  struck  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  65  members  of  the 
bar  in  this  body,  ner.riy  all  of  whom  be- 
lieve they  may  grace  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  who  have  very  little  restraint  in  giv- 
ing constitutional  opinions  on  what  the 
Supreme  Court  would  do.  I  have  great 
respect  for  my  colleagues,  but  I  submit 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  pass  as 
good  an  act  as  possible  and  then  let  the 
Supreme  Court  decide  the  constitution- 
shty. 
coNSTrruTio::AL  lawyers  svproaT  Kennedy 

AMENDMENT 

The  letter  introduced  by  the  Senator 
f.-oin  Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy]  on 
Friday,  listing  a  large  number  of  eminent 
constitutional  authorities  who  believe  the 
Kennedy-Javits  amendment  is  constitu- 
tional, should,  I  think,  somewhat  restrain 
the  curbstone  and  horseback  opinions  of 
my  colleagues. 

Since  my  colleagues  have  not  been 
br.ckvvard  in  giving  their  opinion  on  con- 
stHutionality.  I  feel,  with  all  due  mod- 
esty and  humility,  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  advance  constitutional  argu- 
ments. 


right  to  vote  and,  therefore,  suffer  not 
merely  from  partial  or  unequal  protec- 
tion and  representation;  they  are  instead 
completely  excluded  from,  representation 
because,  according  to  the  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  I  personally  be- 
lieve to  be  correct,  they  are  completely 
excluded  from  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

If  there  is  a  State  in  which  the  resi- 
dents of  cit  es  and  suburbs  have  only 
one-tenth  of  the  representation  of  those 
in  certain  rural  districts,  it  can  be  argued 
that  they  have  at  least  one-tenth  their 
representation.    That  is  not  equal  to  the 
representation  of  others,  but  it  is  at  leist 
partial  representation.   But  in  these  four 
States,  tliose  v,ho  do  not  pay  the  poll 
tax  are  c?mp!eiely  excluded  from  the 
rieht  to  vote.     Their  representation  is 
zero:  and  zero  is  certainly  less  than  one- 
tenth.     It   is   less   than   even   the   one 
four-hundred-and-fiftieth  which  is  the 
situation  when  comparing  Los  Angeles 
County  and  one  of  the  Sierra  senatorial 
districts. 

In  short,  if  the  court  will  eliminate 
underrepresentation.  it  would  seem  that 
it  would  certainly  eliminate  the  com- 
plete absence  of  representation. 

This  is  one  of  the  intellectual  weak- 
nesses which  I  see  contained  in  various 
strtements  of  the  Attorney  General. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Kstzen- 
b:.ch  as  a  man.  I  believe  that  he  is  a 
most  excellent  Attorney  General.  He 
comes  from  my  State.  I  endorsed  him 
for  his  original  appointment  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General.  I  endorsed  his  ap- 
pointm.ent  as  Attorney  General  and  was 
glad  to  testify  for  him.  I  believe  he  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  In  administering 
his  aenartment. 


KiiAr-i'ORTIONr'KNT    CAr;£;3    DECIDED    ON    14TH 
AMENDMENT    DENIAL 

One  should  notice  that  in  the  reap- 
portionment cases  the  Court  turned  to 
this  phrase  of  the  14th  amendment: 
•that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws."  It  held  that  unequal 
representation  in  the  State  legislatures 
had  the  practical  effect  of  denying  to 
those  who  were  underrepresented  the 
equnl  protection  of  the  laws. 

POLL  TAX  DENIES  BIGHT  TO  VOTE 

The  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting 
docs  not  merely  restrict  and  reduce  the 
right  to  vote,  but  it  eliminates  the  right 
to^vote.  Those  who  are  disqualified  from 
votnig  because  of  the  failure  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  in  those  four  States  are  denied  the 


DO    NOT    LIMIT    CASE    TO    1 5TH    AMENDMENT 

So  I  do  not  impugn  his  ability  or  char- 
acter when  I  say  he  has  unduly  restricted 
the  field  of  his  argument.  He  hr.s  talked 
entirely  of  the  15th  amendment  and  has 
said  its  poll  tax  is  an  economic  dis- 
qualification, and  not  a  racial  disquali- 
fication. He  has  made  no  mention,  so  far 
as  I  am  av.are.  of  the  14th  ameiidment, 
which  provides  that  no  State  sh-ill  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  juri.'^diction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Therefore,  in  his  constitutional  argu- 
ments he  has  one  hand  tied  behind  his 
back  I  still  think  the  one  hand  which 
is  ret?.ined  under  the  15th  amendment  is 
a  strons  hand  and  should  be  used  much 
more  vigorously  than  he  has  used  it:  but 
I  feel  that  there  is  ground  for  action, 
and  for  the  Congress  declaring  this  to  be 
action  also  under  the  14th  amendm.ent. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  15th  amendment  starts,  in  sec- 
tion 1,  with  a  provision  which  the  courts 
can  automatically  institute;  namely,  it 
provides  that  a  State  shall  not  deny  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race.  Then, 
if  one  would  assmne  the  first  section  to 
be  self-executing,  and  a  matter  which 
the  court  would  have  a  right  to  act  upon, 
it  seems  to  me  the  second  section  would 
tend   to   go   beyond    that    and    convey 
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power  on  Congress  to  act  in  fields  where 
Congress  feels  the  denial  of  tlae  right  to 
vote  has  occurred. 

If  the  Senator  believes  that  the  second 
section  goes  beyond  the  first  section,  it 
might  well  be  that  the  court,  of  its  own 
initiative,  if  the  literacy  test  were  evenly 
applied  and  the  poll  tax  were  evenly  ap- 
plied, which  tended  to  disfranchise  peo- 
ple either  because  they  were  poorly  edu- 
cated or  had  less  financial  means,  while 
it  might  tend  to  disfranchise  Negroes  to 
a  higher  degree  than  whites,  would  hold 
that  this  was  the  type  of  thing  in  which 
Congress  was  given  the  power  to  legis- 
late if  Congress  saw  fit  to  do  so.  If  the 
Court  should  hold  that  it  was  not  the 
kind  of  thing  which  the  Court  should  cast 
aside  but  rather  the  kind  of  thing  that 
would  be  resei-ved  for  the  judgment  of 
Congress,  under  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
proposal.  Congress  would  not  give  the  At- 
torney General  anything  he  does  not  now 
have. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
leave  him  with  the  right  to  test  the  first 
section  of  the  15th  amendment  without 
suppoit  of  exercising  the  power  which 
Congress  is  conveyed  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  that  amendment,  wherein  Con- 
gress is  given  the  power  to  strike  down 
measures  when  it  finds  there  is  a  subtle 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  based  upon 
race. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment and  Mr.  Katzenbach's  letter  would 
send  the  Attorney  General  into  court 
with  one  arm  tied  behind  his  back.  He 
could  not  use  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment.  He  could  not  use  a  con- 
gressional finding  or  legislation  under 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  al- 
ways found  that  if  we  are  going  to  attack 
the  poll  tax  by  Federal  legislation,  the 
best  attack  would  be  to  rely  upon  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  15th  amendment.  That 
would  be  the  most  logical  approach  to 
use  to  strike  down  the  poll  tax.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  say  that 
the  poll  tax  discriminates  against  per- 
sons on  an  economic  basis,  while  it  may 
be  uniformly  applied,  a  percentage  of 
Negroes  who  are  poor  greatly  exceeds 
the  percentage  of  whites  who  are  poor, 
so  that  this  would  disenfranchise  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  Negroes  than 
whites.  Some  may  wish  to  have  the 
poll  tax,  but  v/e  must  not  condition  the 
vote  upon  paying  that  tax. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  the  poll  tax 
excluded  Negroes  in  Virginia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas.  I  would  also  in- 
clude the  Latinos  of  Texas  who  are 
sometimes  lost  sight  of.  but  who  prob- 
ably number  some  5  to  6  million  persons. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
but  are  concentrated  primarily  in  the 
Scuthwest  and  Lower  California. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course,  it 
is  an  additional  denial  which  adversely 
affects  Negroes  under  a  poll  tax  to  the 
di^enfranchisement  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  poor 
whites  as  well  as  the  poor  Negroes  in 
Louisiana.  The  voters  among  the  poor 
whites,  for  example,  had  much  to  do  with 
liberal  hospital  and  welfare  programs, 

and  the  free  lunch  program 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
poll  tax  was  first  repealed,  while  it  did 
not  enfranchise  the  Negroes,  at  least  It 
enfranchised  those  who  had  a  parallel 
economic  interest  in  a  liberal  program 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  had  to  be 
uniformly  applied  to  all  the  people,  with 
the  result  that  it  enfranchised  poor 
whites  and  helped  the  Negroes  by  which 
some  could  vote  who  had  a  parallel  eco- 
nomic interest.  But  where  the  poll  tax 
remains  in  effect,  the  record  will  show — 
I  was  looking  at  the  figures  in  the  last 
presidential  election— that  in  the  South- 
ern States  which  have  a  poll  tax  com- 
pared to  those  which  do  not.  approxi- 
mately 20  to  25  percent  more  votes  were 
cast  in  the  presidential  race  in  States 
which  did  not  have  a  poll  tax  than  in 
States  which  did.  So  the  25  percent  dif- 
ference tends  to  represent  those  who  are 
more  deprived  from  the  economic  point 
of  view,  and  tends  to  result  in  State 
policies  which  deny  to  the  Negro  what 
he  might  otherwise  have  had  because  of 
poverty,  and  denies  him  the  benefit  of 
votes  which  would  be  cast  to  his  economic 
interest  by  poor  whites. 

Both  are  being  disenfranchised,  al- 
though the  excuse  is  given  that  it  is  done 
to  keep  Negroes  from  voting.  Those  who 
would  like  the  kind  of  government  which 
has  few  services  to  offer  and  lower  taxes 
as  a  result,  usually  prefer  a  sales  tax  to 
an  income  tax.  This  economic  interest 
would  tend  to  coalesce  behind  a  poll  tax. 
We  could  not  strike  at  a  poll  tax  because 
it  disenfranchises  poor  whites,  but  it 
could  be  stricken  because  it  tends  to  dis- 
enfranchise Negroes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  poll  tax 
affects  poor  whites  as  well  as  Negroes 
and  Latinos.  It  is  a  powerful  reason  to 
support  the  provision  to  outlaw  the  poll 
tax  under  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  as  a  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  lav.s. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  in  his 
able  colloquy  on  Friday  last  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, which  I  have  read  carefully,  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  poll  tax  was  put 
into  effect  in  many  Southern  States  to 
head  o.ff  the  Populist  movement  in  the 
early  1890's,  which  challenged  the  old 
parties  in  some  Southern  States,  and 
which  in  a  State  like  South  Carolina 
forced  the  Democratic  Party  a.vay  from 
the  control  of  the  Tidewater  interests 
toward  the  control  of  the  upcountry 
interests,  represented  first  by  Ben  Till- 
man, and  then  by  Coleman  Blease,  and 
lastly  by  our  late  beloved  colleague  Olin 
Johnston.  The  Populist  movement  soon 
frightened  the  big  planters  so  that  they 
put  through  a  poll  tax  provision,  as  well 
as  the  segregation  provisions  in  many 
States,  to  raise  the  Negro  issue,  but  also 
in  reality  to  disqualify  poor  whites  as 
well  as  poor  Negroes. 


That  Is  why  I  believe  that  we  should 
legislate  under  the  14th  amendment  as 
well  as  the  15th  amendment.    From  the 
very  time  that  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  testified,  and  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen original  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate   and   was   then   referred   to  the 
Judiciai-y  Committee.  I  was  critical  of 
the  provision  which  provided  that  the 
purpose  was  to  legislate  only  under  the 
15th  amendment  and  made  no  provision 
whatsoever  for  legislation  under  the  14th 
amendment.    Therefore,  I  was  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 
insisted  that  a  clause  be  included  to  leg- 
islate under  the   15th  amendment  and 
•■for  other  purposes."     This,  while  not 
specific,  clearly  indicated  the  intent  to 
act  under  the  14th  amendment  as  well. 
The  case  has  now  broadened.    This  is 
not  merely  an  attempt  to  enfranchise 
poor  Negroes,  but  also  poor  Latinos  and 
poor    whites.      If    the    amendment    is 
adopted  we  are  going  to  see  a  big  im- 
provement in  southern  government,  both 
local  and  State.   I  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  there  are  many  who 
are  opposing  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  also  en- 
tirely likely  that  if  the  amendment  car- 
ries, the  number  of  poor  whites  enfran- 
chised by  the  amendment  will  be  as 
great  as  the  number  of  Negroes  enfran- 
chised. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  that  it  will 
be,  if  they  do  not  exceed  the  number. 
One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  South  in  the 
past  70  years  has  been  the  way  in  which 
poor  whites  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  used  under  the  guise  of  anti-Negroism 
to  weaken  themselves. 

Let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  father  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long].  I  say  frankly  that  there  are  im- 
perfect actions  in  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
that  there  were  some  things  about  the 
actions  of  the  Senator's  father  of  which 
I  did  not  approve,  but  the  record  shows 
that  the  Senator's  father  tried  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  hospitals,  good  roads, 
books,  and  education  to  the  poor  people 
of  Louisiana,  regardless  of  their  color, 
and  that  his  influence  was  very  strong  in 
abolishing  the  poll  tax.  This  is  some- 
thing that  tends  to  be  forgotten.  I  do 
not  intend  to  let  the  Nation  forget  it.  I 
welcome  the.'^e  declarations  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  in  Louis- 
iana has  resulted  in  such  an  increase  in 
the  electorate  that  some  of  us  have  had 
the  good  fortune,  in  a  hotly  contested 
race,  to  wind  up  with  majorities  that  ex- 
ceeded the  votes  cast  when  my  father 
ran  for  Governor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  means  that  the  oil 
companier,  of  Louisiana  and  the  Choctaw 
Club  of  New  Orleans  no  longer  control 
the  elections  in  Louisiana. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  not 
wish  to  reply.  I  can  say  it,  however, 
because  I  come  from  Illinois,  and  from 
much  farther  up  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  caused 
the  rank  and  file  people  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  their  vote  and  the  im- 
portance of  casting  their  vote.    Some- 
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times  as  many  as  a  million  votes  are 
past  in  my  State.  When  my  father  first 
ran  for  office,  for  the  office  of  Governor 
the  total  vote  was  about  a  quarter  of 
that. 

STBSTrnJTF.  REQUIRES  SERIES  OF  COURT  CASES 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  fourth, 
one  of  the  serious  flaws  in  the  Mansfield- 
Dirks.-n  substitute  is  that  it  would  re- 
ouire  a  series  of  court  cases  not  only  in 
the  four  States  which  still  retain  the  poll 
tax  in  State  and  local  elections,  but  also 
in  those  local  jurisdictions  within  those 
States  which  claimed  that  the  conditions 
in  their  area  differed  widely  from  the 
conditions    in    the    suits    which    were 

brought.  »  ,  •,  T^-  1 

In  other  words,  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen substitute  amendment  is  really  pre- 
senting us  once  again  with  a  long  drawn 
out  judicial  process  which  is  the  main 
reason  the  voting  rights  provisions  of 
1957,  1960,  and  1964  have  not  been  effec- 
tive. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENT   NOT    NEEDED 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  those  who  are 
opposing  the  Kennedy-Javits  amend- 
ment and  supporting  the  Dirksen-Mans- 
field  substitute  say  that  because  we  out- 
lawed the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections  by 
a  constitutional  amendment,  it  would 
take  a  constitutional  amendment  to  out- 
law the  poll  tax  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

Many  of  us  worked  to  outlaw  the  poll 
tax  in  Federal  election  by  legislation. 
We  thought  there  was  no  question  that 
this  could  be  done  under  both  the  15th 
amendment  and  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. The  reason  why  it  was  done  by 
constitutional  amendment  rather  than 
by  legislation  is  a  simple  one — namely, 
rule  XXn  in  the  Senate  and  the  reign 
of  King  Filibuster  in  the  Senate.  When 
we  tried  to  accomplish  the  result  by  leg- 
islation, it  was  filibustered,  or  a  filibuster 
was  threatened.  We  were  told  that  if  we 
proceeded  by  legislation  there  would  be 
no  restriction  on  poll  taxes. 

Finally,  as  the  only  alternative,  It  was 
done  by  constitutional  amendment.  But 
it  was  not  necessary  to  do  it  that  way, 
and  it  is  not  necessai-y  tc  outlaw  the  poll 
tax  in  State  and  local  elections  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  This  is  a  false 
av'-'umcnt. 

The  outlawing  of  the  poll  tax  by  legis- 
lation was  done  five  times  by  the  House. 
I  do  not  regard  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  inferior  to  those  in  the  Senate 
in  either  public  devotion  or  constitu- 
tional ability. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  point 
that  worries  me  about  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  proposal  is  that,  based  on  pre- 
vious   decisions    which    the    Court    has 
rendered,  if  I  were  a   Justice   of  that 
Ccuit,  looking  at  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
proposal,  unless  I  wanted  to  depart  from 
the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  that  the 
earlier  decisions  are  persuasive  upon  the 
Court,  I  would  feel  compelled  to  say  that, 
while  the  Congixss  does  have  the  power 
to  act  in  this  way,  it  has  chosen  not  to 
do  so. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  it  would  not 
strengthen  the  argument. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
send  the  Attorney  General  to  court  with 
power  he  already  has. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  would  send  him 
to  court  with  chains  around  his  hands 
and  leg  irons  on  his  legs.  Apparently  he 
wants  to  go  to  court  that  way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
make  one  wonder  whether  he  wants  to 
win  his  case,  if  he  is  willing  to  go  in  with 
his  hands  tied. 

To  be  fair  to  the  Attorney  General,  I 
believe  the  Senator  knows  that  the  At- 
torney General's  logic  in  taking  this  posi- 
tion relates  to  other  factors,  including  the 
practical  consideration  of  getting  a  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  have  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
the  Attorney  General.  He  is  an  able  and 
devoted  public  servant.  However.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  differ  with  him  when 
I  think  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  From  read- 
ing the  two  provisions,  if  I  were  to  be 
sent  to  court  to  plead  the  case,  I  would 
wish  to  plead  the  case  under  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment,  because  under  Its  lan- 
guage I  believe  I  would  have  a  chance  of 
winning  the  lawsuit.  By  contrast,  my 
chances  of  winning  would  be  extremely 
dubious  if  I  were  proceeding  under  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute. 
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LET  US  FINISH  THE  JOB 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  almost  unanimous  opinion  in  the  coun- 
try that  the  right  to  vote  should  be  guar- 
anteed and  enforced  by  the  Congress  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
No  State  or  local  official,  acting  under 
color  of  law,  should  be  able  to  deny  this 
basic  right  of  citizenship. 

PAST  LEGISLATION  INADEQUATK 

On  this  general  principle  there  is  al- 
most complete  unanimity.  But  we  have 
thus  far  failed  to  pass  adequate  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  this  right.  We  passed 
laws  in  1957,  1960,  and  again  in  1964 
which  did  not  do  the  job.  They  did  not 
work  because — like  the  present  Mans- 
field-Dirksen substitute  on  the  poll  tax 
provision— they  provided  a  judicial  case- 
by-case  remedy.  This  remedy  has  been 
both  too  slow  and  inadequate.  Yet,  that 
is  what  is  now  proposed  again. 

LET    US    REMEMBER    THE    FAST 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  ungracious 
to  rehearse  past  history.  I  do  not  wish 
to  arouse  the  resentment  of  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  wish 
to  maximize  unduly  the  role  which  some 
of  us  have  played  in  the  past.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say,  "We  told  you  so."  But  we 
are  making  history  and  from  oui*  past 
mistakes.  I  therefore  wish  to  go  back 
and  review  the  history  of  the  civil  rights 
legislation  in  Congress  over  the  past 
decade. 

YEAR  1956  BILL  BURIED  IN  COMMITTEK 

In  1956  the  House  passed  a  good  civil 
rights  bill.  But  in  that  year  the  Senate 
refused  even  to  act.  It  was  buried,  with- 
out even  a  tombstone  being  erected  over 
it.    At  that  time  I  made  a  motion  that 


the  House  bill  be  considered.  This 
motion  was  overwhelmingly  defeated, 
and  we  obtained  only  six  votes.  Three 
votes  were  cast  for  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  three  votes  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  question  of  who 
made  the  motion  to  table;  nor  who  voted 
for  the  motion  to  table.  Nearly  eveiT 
Senator  voted  for  the  motion  to  table. 
I  shall  not  single  out  the  six  of  us  who 
voted  for  corisideraiion,  except  that  I 
hope  the  Record  will  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  was  naturally  in  favor  of  my  own 
motion.  When  we  were  smashingly 
defeated  that  night  and  publicly  rebuked, 
I  believe  I  was  more  discouraged  than  I 
have  ever  been  in  my  life. 

Tliat  night  I  seriously  considered 
resigning  from  the  Senate.  The  pros- 
pects for  successful  action  seemed  vei-y 
dark  indeed.  However,  there  was  a 
rankling  sense  in  the  country  and,  to 
some  degree,  even  in  this  body,  that  in- 
justices had  been  committed  and  were 
continuing,  and  that  the  issue  could  not 
be  permanently  swept  under  the  rug. 

YE.\R   1957   BILL  INADEQU.^TE 

In  1957,  the  then  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Herbert  Brownell,  brought  in  a  bill 
to  deal  with  the  voting  rights  issue.  In 
that  year  we  passed  a  voting  rights  bill. 
It  was  inadequate  on  two  grounds.  First, 
it  followed  a  judicial  procedure  which  has 
not  been  fast  enough  or  effective  enough. 

Second,  under  the  threat  of  'King  FiU- 
buster,"  the  Senate  voted  out  part  HI,  or 
those  provisions  in  the  bill  which  would 
have  made  the  14th  amendment  effective 
and  which  would  have  guaranteed  to 
Negroes  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
in  education,  in  the  use  of  parks,  and  in 
the  use  of  other  public  facilities. 

ANOTHER    BILL    NEEDED    IN    1960 

What  was  the  history  of  that  legisla- 
tion? We  had  to  do  it  again.  In  1960 
there  was  another  voting  rights  bill,  this 
time  produced  by  the  very  able  Attorney 
General,  I  believe  in  general  a  very  fine 
individual,  Mr.  WiUiam  P.  Rogers;  but, 
like  the  1957  bill,  it  followed  the  path  of 
judicial  action  or  inaction  and  set  up 
court  referees  in  voting  cases  upon  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

DOrGLAS-J.A\TrS  AMENDMENT  FOR  FEDERAL 
REGISTRARS  TABLED 

It  was  on  this  bill  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  not  to  pro\ide  for 
judiciallv  appointed  referees  in  specific 
cases,  but  for  presidentially  appointed 
registrars.  That  amendment  was  hailed 
as  a  wild  idea.  I  shall  again  not  go  into 
the  question  of  who  made  the  motion  to 
table  or  who  supported  the  motion  to 
table  or  who  voted  for  the  motion  to 
table.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  22  Senators 
w^ho  staved  with  us  against  the  motion 
to  table'.  Our  numbers  had  increased 
from  6  in  1956  to  a  total  of  24  in  1960. 

FTVE    YEARS   LATER    LE.\DERSHIP    SUTPORTS 
AMENDMENT    THET    TABLED 

But  the  motion  to  table  was  carried  by 
the  leadership  of  both  parties.  We 
made  our  motion  on  March  18.  1960.  5 
years  to  the  day  before  tlie  present  bill, 
calling  for  federally  appointed  regis- 
trars, was  introduced.    In  other  words, 
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5  years  after  the  Senate  voted  down  our 
proposal,  they  came  around  to  the  idea 
of  the'federally  appointed  registrars  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  judicial  process. 
The  Senate  establishment  is  not  al- 
ways right.  It  may  have  the  power,  but 
it  does  not  always  have  the  wisdom. 
The  defeats  in  1956.  in  1957,  and  in  1960 
was  because  of  the  combined  power  of 
the  leadership  of  both  political  parties, 
and  of  what  is  vaguely,  but  I  think  ac- 
curately, described  as  the  Senate  estab- 
lishment. Five  years  after  we  had  met 
with  that  crushing  defeat — although  not 
as  crushing  as  it  had  been  in  1956 — our 
pro\ision  was  submitted  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senate  leadership.  That 
feature  at  least  will  become  law,  but  it 
was  at  least  5  years  too  late.  Selma  and 
other  blots  on  our  national  honor  have 
occurred  because  we  failed  to  act  in  1960. 

YEARS    1936    AND    1957    BILL   PROVISIONS   8    YEARS 
IN     BEING     ADOPTED 

Similarly,  in  1964,  we  finally  passed,  at 
least  8  years  after  we  should  have  acted, 
many  of  the  provisions  in  the  1956  and 
1957  Civil  Rights  Acts,  which  Congress 
then  failed  to  enact. 

YE.\R    1964    BILL    INADEQUATE 

In  1964  we  again  tried  to  bolster  the 
right  to  vote  along  with  other  constitu- 
tional rights  by  improving  on  the  system 
of  judicial  referees,  which  we  had  first 
created  in  1957  and  1960.  But  in  1965 
we  are  trj-ing  once  again  to  make  the 
right  to  vote  for  all  our  citizens  effective, 
or  rather  we  say  that  we  are  trying  to 
make  the  right  effective. 

I  believe  that  the  moral  would  be  ob- 
vious. We  continue  to  act  with  too 
little  and  to  act  too  late.  Can  we  not 
learn  from  history? 

LET    us    FINISH    THE    JOB 

I  suggest  that  Senators  look  to  the 
broader  scope  of  public  opinion  in  the 
country  and  see  that  if  we  fail  once  more 
to  make  the  right  to  vote  effective,  we 
shall  have  to  do  it  later,  and  before  that 
time  comes  there  will  be  other  Selmas, 
other  Little  Rocks,  and  other  Birming- 
hams. 

Those  who  decry  demonstrations 
should  join  us  in  making  the  right  to 
vote  as  effective  as  it  is  possible  for  leg- 
islation to  make  it. 

GRIEVANCES    MUST    BE    MET    BY    PASSAGE    OF 
EFFECTIVE    LAWS 

There  is  one  further  point  I  should 
like  to  make  in  that  respect.  If  we  fail 
to  do  that  job  again,  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly failed,  what  will  happen  to  the  truly 
responsible  Negro  leaders  and  Negro  or- 
ganizations? They  have  been  patient 
beyond  belief.  They  believe  in  the 
American  system.  They  believe  that 
their  grievances  can  be  heard,  met,  and 
ameliorated  through  the  process  of  leg- 
islation and  law.  That  is  conspicuously 
the  case  with  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  also  Martin  Luther  King,  as  well  as 
other  leaders. 

DO  NOT  TRANSFER  PROBLEM  TO  THE  STREETS 

But  if  once  again  we  fail  to  finish  the 
job,  there  are  others  who  are  merely 
waiting  to  use  a  different  kind  of  action, 
a  kind  of  action  which  differs  fundamen- 
tally from  either  legislation  or  peaceful 


protest.  If  we  fail  to  act  again,  and  if 
we  fail  to  finish  the  job,  in  large  part  we 
shall  be  responsible  if  the  problem  is 
transfened  from  the  Halls  of  Congi-ess 
and  from  the  courts,  on  the  one  hand, 
into  the  streets,  alleys,  and  back  alleys  of 
our  country.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  we  adopt  the  Kennedy 
anti-poll-tax  amendment  and  finish  the 
job. 

Almost  the  same  voices  which  opposed 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1956,  in  part  III  of 
the  1957  bill,  and  the  Douglas-Javits 
proposal  for  Federal  registrars  in  1960 
are  again  saying,  "Do  not  go  too  fast  or 
this  provision  may  be  unconstitutional." 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
counti-y  that  we  should  not  again  act  too 
late  with  too  little. 

IV 
KING    FILIBUSTER   RIDES    AGAIN 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  practical 
argument  which  we  are  now  hearing  in 
the  cloakrooms  of  the  Senate,  wnich 
needs  to  be  brought  out  explicitly  on  the 
floor,  and  which  is  sometimes  repeated  in 
the  comments  of  some  of  the  columnists. 
It  is  that  if  we  adopt  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  we  cannot  obtain  cloture  on 
the  bill  and  stop  a  filibuster.  In  effect, 
a  pistol  is  being  pointed  at  our  heads,  and 
we  are  told  that  if  we  wish  to  avoid  a  fili- 
buster and  a  tying  up  of  the  Senate,  with 
an  interminable  discussion  intended  to 
prevent  a  vote,  we  must  give  up  the  idea 
of  outlawing  the  poll  tax  under  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments. 

Year  after  year,  rule  XXII  and  'King 
Filibuster"  have  been  used,  or  their  use 
has  been  threatened,  to  keep  us  from 
carrying  out  our  responsibilities. 

UNWORTHY    ARGUMENT 

This  year,  as  I  believe  in  other  years, 
the  argument  is  unworthy.  We  can  pass 
the  bill  with  the  Kennedy  amendment 
in  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  many  Sena- 
tors would  vote  against  cloture  on  the 
bill  if  the  Kennedy  anti-poll-tax  amend- 
ment were  included.  Some  may  use  that 
as  an  excuse,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  be  the  real  reason  or  the  effec- 
tive cause.  I  believe  we  can  obtain  clo- 
ture in  any  case. 

Let  Senators  who  would  vote  against 
cloture  because  of  the  amendment  do 
so.  Then  let  them  face  public  opinion  at 
home  if  they  do  so. 

Once  again.  King  Filibuster  is  being 
used  to  keep  us  from  doing  our  duty  and 
from  carrying  out  our  responsibilities. 
And,  ironically  again,  it  is  being  argued, 
for  the  most  part,  by  those  who  have 
either  voted  to  keep  the  existing  rule 
XXII  or  have  certainly  been  tepid  in 
their  support  of  any  change. 

V 
CONCLUSION 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  should  pass  this 
amendment. 

An  overwhelming  and  unanswerable 
substantive  case  has  been  made  in  its 
support. 

The  Mansfield -Dirksen  substitute 
seeks  to  avoid  our  responsibilities. 

After  a  decade  of  ineffective  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
all  citizens  to  vote,  we  should  finally 
finish  the  job  and  do  it  right. 


And,  we  should  not  let  King  Filibuster 
continue  to  reign  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  say  how  im- 
portant and  helpful  it  is  to  have  the 
commentary  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  on  this  important  con- 
sideration. He  brings  to  the  debate  a 
unique  background,  experience,  and  un- 
derstanding of  a  variety  of  questions. 
Having  his  voice  in  support  of  this  issue 
will,  I  know,  be  useful  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  their  conisderation  of  the 
amendment.  Once  again,  in  his  usual, 
constructive,  enlightening  style,  he  has 
pinpointed  many  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant questions  that  have  been  raised. 
He  has  dealt  with  them  effectively,  effi- 
ciently, and  with  elucidation  and  con- 
ciseness. 

I  add  my  voice  of  commendation  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  remarks 
in  support  of  this  important  amendment, 
and  commend  them  to  the  Senate  for  its 
deliberation  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  CASE  obtained  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .    Who  yields  time 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  wish  to 
have  yielded  to  him? 

Mr.  CASE.     Ten  or  flftccn  minutes. 
Mr.     KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  whatever  time  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  yielded  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  the  distinguish3d 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1.  In 
his  usual  style,  he  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  enlightenment  of  all  of  us 
and  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  this  subject.  He  combines 
a  great  heart  with  erudition,  common 
sense,  and  wisdom.  It  is  a  delight  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
delight  to  sit  at  his  feet  on  any  subject, 
particularly  the  subject  of  civil  rights,  in 
which  he  has  been  a  strong  and  effective 
flghter  over  many  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 
Mr.  CASE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  characteristic- 
ally generous  remarks.  His  own  devotion 
to  this  cause  is  as  great  as  my  own.  and 
his  contributions  have  certainly  been 
greater.  It  is  a  real  joy  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Senate  and  to  find  ourselves 
in  agreement  on  this  matter,  as  well  as 
so  many  others. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  fine 
statements  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  tMr.  JavitsI 
have  made  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
the  Attorney  General,  in  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  set  forth  his  position 
that  he  prefers  the  Mansfield -Dirksen 
poll  tax  position  rather  than  the  one  of- 
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fered  by  the  proponents  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Attorney  General  s 
position  is  utterly  demolished  by  the  re- 
sponse made  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
,sachusetts  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  as.sociate  myself  fully  with 
their  statements.  I  am  glad,  indeed, 
that  the  opportunity  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion into  the  open  has  been  afforded  by 
the  Attorney  General's  action  and  by  the 
answer  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  New 

York.  .     ^  . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  jomed  in  si^on- 
<;oring  the  pending  amendment  to  ban 
the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  an  effective  voting  rights  meas- 
ure. „ 

Three  times  in  the  la.st  8  years  Con- 
gress has   acted   on   voting   legislation. 
Each  time,  our  intent  has  been  largely 
frustrated  by  stubborn  and  ingenious  re- 
sistance.    The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
act  to  discharge  fully  tho  responsibility 
placed  upon  us  by  the  Constitution. 
Amendment  14  declares  in  section  1: 
All    persons    born   or    naturalized    in    the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  Slates 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.     No 
Stale  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall   abridge   the   privileges   or   Immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;   nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  5  reads: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 
Amendment  15  states: 
Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lutlon. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  matter  could  be 
stated  more  plainly. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  one  ol 
constitutional  authority.  Oui-  constitu- 
tional authority  and  our  constitutional 
obligation  are  clear.  The  only  question 
is  whether  the  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
of  voting  is  an  instrument  of  discrimi- 
nation in  violation  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  x-       ;^ 

To  me,  the  ans\ver  to  that  question  is 

plain.  ,      , ,  . 

The  notion  that  citizens  should  have 
to  pay  to  vote  is  repugnant  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  and  rightly  so. 
For  there  is  no  legitimate  relationship, 
historical  or  otlierwise,  between  the  pay- 
ment of  a  head  tax  and  the  right  to  vote. 

In  this  connection.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  name  "poll  tax"  derives  from 
tho  old  English  word  meaning  "head. 
And  it  was  as  a  head  tax.  unrelated  to 
voting,  that  the  poll  tax  first  appeared 
in  the  United  States,  even  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Most  of 
the  Colonies  had  such  a  tax.  But  it  was 
not  related  to  voting.  In  most  States 
which  have  a  poll  tax  today,  including 
Massachusetts,    Vermont,    Connecticut. 


Rhode  Island,  Maine,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  right  to  vote  is  not  conditioned 
upon  its  payment.  The  tax  is  collected 
in  other  ways  and  at  other  times  than  at 
elections.  ,       ,^       ^. 

It  is  significant  that  only  after  the 
15th  amendment,  which  I  have  read,  was 
adopted  to  assure  Negroes  the  right  to 
vote  that  the  four  States— Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Virginia,  and  Texas— which 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment, 
acted  to  require  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
in  order  to  vote. 

They  did  not  hide  their  purpose  at  the 
time.  The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  decision  shortly  after  the  enactment 
of  the  poll  tax  in  that  State,  frankly  said 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  tax  was 
to  limit  Negro  suffrage.  As  for  Virginia, 
a  report  made  in  1942  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  quotes  Senator  Carter 
Glass  as  saying  at  the  constitutional  con- 
vention which  proposed  the  poll  tax: 

The  chief  pvirpose  of  this  convention  Is  to 
amend  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  existing 
constitution.  It  does  not  require  much 
prescience  to  foreteU  that  the  alterations 
which  we  siiall  make  will  not  apply  to  all 
persons  and  classes  without  distinction.  We 
were  sent  here  to  make  distinctions.  We 
expect  to  make  distinctions.  We  will  make 
distinctions. 


Those  are  the  words  of  Senator  Glass. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  poll  tax  is  sim- 
ilar. The  president  at  the  Alabama  con- 
vention stated,  according  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  report: 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  convention  was,  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, to  establish  white  supremacy. 

The  histoi-ical  record  is  replete  with 
evidence  showing  that  the  poll  tax  was 
adopted  in  the  Southern  States  as  a  bar- 
rier to  Negro  voting 

That  it  has  been  an  effective  one  can 
also  be  documented.     I  cite  only  one  ex- 
ample.   In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Dogan.  314  F.  2d  767  (5th  cir.,  1963) ,  the 
United  States  sought  a  mandatory  in- 
junction  on  behalf  of   Negro  residents 
of  Tallahatchie  Coftinty,  Miss.,  to  force 
the  sheriff  of  that  ftounty  to  accept  their 
poll  tax.    The  coui-fs  discussion  of  the 
facts  showed  that  the  cotinty  had  ap- 
proximately 6.000  white  persons  of  vot- 
ing age  and  6,500  colored;  that  it  had  no 
colored  voters;  that  no  colored  residents 
were  permitted  to  pay  a  poll  tax:  that  the 
poUcy  of  that  sheriff,  who  was  charged 
with  collecting  the  tax.  was  to  allow  his 
deputies  to  accept  payment  from  white 
applicants,  but  to  have  all  colored  appli- 
cants referred  to  him  personally,   and 
that  of  those  colored  applicants  so  re- 
ferred, none  was  allowed  to  pay  the  tax. 
Affidavits  in  the  record  showed  that  one 
applicant  had  been  trj'ing  regularly  to 
pay  her  poll  taxes  from  1951  to  1962:  an- 
other from  1952  to  1962.    Each  had  been 
regularly  turned  down. 

Senators  have  already  filled  many 
pages  of  the  Record  with  other  exam- 
ples of  the  use  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  means 
of  disenfranchisement. 

Time  and  again.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials in  certain  Southern  States  have 
made  plain  their  determination  to  evade 
compliance  with  the  voting  rights  law. 
Who  can  doubt  that,  shotild  we  pass  a 


biU  which  does  not  effectively  deal  with 
the  poll  tax,  the  dreary  history  of  end- 
less litigation  necessitated  by  the  reftisal 
to  register  Negroes  and  to  allow  them  to 
vote  will  have  to  be  repealed. 

Let  us  recognize  the  poll  tax  for  what 
it  is.  In  the  words  of  our  distingtiished 
minority  leader  speaking  in  1947 — 

A  poll  tax  IB  not  a  qualification  but  it  1b 
a  restriction. 

That  is  true.  It  has  no  conceivable 
reference  to  the  right  of  an  individual  to 
cast  his  vote  wisely  and  well.  It  is  a  re- 
striction designed  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  most  basic  of 
all  rights  of  our  citizens.  It  was  the 
brutal  rebuff  of  efforts  to  exercise  that 
right  that  led  oijly  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
the  march  on  Montgomery.  In  permit- 
ing  the  march,  Judge  Johnson  declared — 

The  wrongs  and  injustices  Inflicted  upon 
these  plaintiffs  have  clearly  exceeded  and 
continue  to  exceed  the  outer  limits  of  what 
is  constitutionally  permissible. 

Surely,  no  one  of  us  wants  another 
Selma.  Surely,  no  one  believes  citizens 
should  have  to  risk  life  and  limb  to 
achieve  a  right  most  of  us  take  for 
granted. 

The  opportunity  is  before  us.  Let  us 
act  now.  once  and  for  all,  to  provide  ti-uly 
effective  protection  of  the  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen. 

Mr.  President.  I  jield  the  floor. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
junior    Senator    from    Marj'land    [Mr. 
Tydings]  is  recognized. 

Mr.     TYDINGS.    Mr.     President,     I 

5-ield  mj-self  15  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  HUnois  [Mr.  Dougl.as].     I 
believe  that  they  have  added  a  great 
deal  to  the  debate  and  colloquy  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  Chamber  for 
the    past     several    days.     The     distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  ably  stated  the 
case  for  the  pending  amendment.    I  am 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  aid 
him  in  the  effort  to  secure  its  adoption. 
The    senior   Senator   from   Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  is  also  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment.    He  has  asked  me  to 
state  for  him  that  if  he  were  in   the 
Chamber  today,  he  would  echo  the  state- 
ments which  I  shall  express,  and  that 
he  is  wholeheartedly  behind  the  adop- 
tion of  its  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary-  Commit- 
tee I  have  spent  many  hours  during  the 
past  2  months  in  hearings,  in  executive 
session,  in  briefings,  and  in  innumerable 
strategy  meetings  to  help  fashioii  the 
best  possible  bill.  We  on  the  committf* 
who  support  effective  voting  rights  leg- 
islation were  most  fortunate  to  have  as 
our  leader,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  H-^rt].  He  has  been  wise,  patient, 
and  perceptive  at  evei-y  stage  of  our  de- 
liberations. 
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We  were  also  fortunate  to  have  on  the 
committee  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy).  He  brought 
an  energy,  dedication,  and  sense  of  com- 
mitment that  are  in  large  part  responsi- 
ble for  the  fact  that  we  have  before  us 
a  bill  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
recognizing  the  need  for  abolishing  the 
poll  tax.  His  perseverance  is  also  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  an  amendment  that  would  do 
the  whole  job.  This  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  9  of  the  16  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  30  other  Sen- 
ators. These  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  heard  the  testimony  and  de- 
liberated on  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  the 
question  of  abolishing  poll  taxes  in  State 
elections  was  a  rather  nebulous  proposal. 
I  was  skeptical  at  first. 

After  all,  only  2  years  before,  we  had 
adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
abolish  poll  taxes  in  Federal  elections. 
Moreover,  I  had  some  doubts  that  poll 
taxes  were  used  to  discriminate.  The 
sums  involved,  I  assumed,  were  trivial, 
and  the  opportunities  for  discriminatory 
application  seemed,  on  the  face  of  it,  re- 
mote and  insubstantial.  Finally,  I  fis- 
ured  if  these  taxes  were  as  bad  as  some 
claimed,  they  would  be  struck  down  by 
the  courts. 

As  we  on  the  committee  dug  deeper 
into  this  matter,  day  after  day,  I  became 
convinced  that  my  initial  reaction  was 
incorrect.  I  found  that  poll  taxes  are 
in  fact  used  to  discriminate  both  against 
the  poor,  the  marginal  farmers,  and  the 
Negroes.  I  become  convinced  Congress 
has  ample  power  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  outlaw  these  taxes  when 
used  as  a  condition  of  voting.  Finally. 
I  became  convinced  thau  we  have  a  moral 
duty  to  act  upon  these  facts,  rather  than 
leave  this  matter  to  the  courts  to  resolve 
without  an  expression  of  national  policy 
and  purpose  from  the  Congress. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  and  constituents  some  of 
the  factors  that  have  persuaded  me  that 
Congress  can  and  should  ban  the  poll  tax 
when  used  as  a  condition  of  voting.  In 
so  doing,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a 
comprehensive  constitutional  argument. 
That  was  done  most  effectively  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Ken- 
nedy] in  his  floor  speech  of  April  13. 
Rather.  I  shall  concentrate  on  two  or 
three  elements  that  seem  to  me  particu- 
larly important  to  an  understanding  of 
why  I  feel  that  Congress  should  outlaw 
poll  taxes  in  State  elections. 

To  begin  with,  the  poll  tax  as  a  condi- 
tion for  voting  was  conceived  to  deliber- 
ately disenfranchise  the  colored  citizens 
of  many  States.  Originally,  poll  taxes 
were  used  in  some  States  in  post-Revolu- 
tionary War  days  as  a  substitute  for  the 
holding  of  property  as  a  qualification  for 
suffrage.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
however,  taxpaying  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  had  been  eliminated  in  almost 
every  State. 

The  great  renaissance  of  the  poll  tax. 
as  a  condition  for  voting,  occurred  in  the 
period  1890  to  1908.  Every  State  of  the 
old  Confederacy  adopted  the  poll  tax 
during  this  period.    This  is  also  the  pe- 


riod when  most  of  our  Southern  States 
adopted  the  literacy  tests,  understand- 
ing tests,  and  other  devices  which  are 
the  principal  subject  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  now  before  us.  This  is  also 
the  subject  of  section  4  of  the  original 
bill,  and  the  substitute  amendment. 

All  these  devices  had  a  similar  pur- 
pose— to  reduce  voting  participation, 
particularly  among  Negroes.  White 
southern  leaders  were  convinced  that  the 
survival  of  white  civilization  in  the  South 
required  wresting  from  Negroes  the  po- 
litical rights  which  had  been  virtually 
foisted  upon  them  by  northei  ncrs  during 
the  Reconstruction  period. 

The  record  is  replete.  Mr.  President, 
witli  proof  that  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  poll  tax  was  to  disenfranchise  Ne- 
groes. One  delegate  after  another  who 
attended  the  constitutional  conventions 
that  imposed  the  poll  tax  and  other  suf- 
frage limitations  boldly  proclaimed  the 
principal  purpose — to  disenfranchise  Ne- 
goes  and  not  white  citizens. 

A  delegate  to  the  Virginia  constitu- 
tional convention.  J.  C.  Wysor,  explained 
of  the  poll  tax: 

It  wiU  not  do  away  with  tlie  Negro  as  a 
voter  altogether,  but  it  wiU  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  numbers  of  the  mast  unworthy 
and  trifling  of  that  race  from  the  polls.  1 
do  not  know  of  anything  better  In  view  of 
the  15th  amendment. 

One  of  the  delegates  in  the  Alabama 
convention  stated  that  he  believed  the 
poll  tax  would  disenfranchise  10  Negroes 
to  1  white  man.  And  the  president  of 
the  Louisiana  constitutional  convention, 
in  his  closing  remarks,  frankly  said: 

We  have  not  drafted  the  exact  constitu- 
tion that  we  should  like  to  have  drafted: 
otherwise  we  should  have  inscribed  in  it,  if 
I  Icnow  the  popular  sentiment  of  this  State, 
universal  white  manhood  suffrage,  and  the 
exclusion  Jjjom  the  suffrage  of  every  man 
with  a  trace  of  African  blood  in  his 
veins.  What  care  I  whether  the  test  we 
have  put  be  a  new  one  or  an  old  one?  What 
care  I  whether  it  be  more  or  less  ridiculous 
or  not?  Doesn't  it  meet  the  case?  Doesn't 
it  let  the  white  man  vote,  and  doesn't  it  stop 
the  Negro  from  voting,  and  isn't  that  what 
we  came  here  for? 

Following  his  speech.  Judge  Thomas 
J.  Semmes,  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  Louisiana  convention 
of  1898.  and  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  described  the 
purpose  of  the  convention: 

We  meet  here  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  white  race,  and  the  white  race  con- 
stitutes the  Democratic  Party  of  this  State. 

Throughout  the  States,  the  intentions 
were  the  same.  In  the  words  of  one 
delegate  to  the  1890  Mississippi  consti- 
tutional convention,  the  pm-pose  of  the 
convention  was: 

To  devise  such  measures,  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  a  home  government, 
under  the  control  of  the  white  people  of 
the  State. 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court,  writ- 
ing in  1896.  characterized  the  1890  con- 
vention with, this  frank  observation: 

Within  the  field  of  permissible  action 
under  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  convention  swept  the  cir- 
cle of  expedients  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise  by  the  Negro  race. 
> 


In  addition  to  its  iniquitous  birth,  Mr. 
President,  the  poll  tax  has  lived  a  life 
of  discriminatoi-y  application. 

It  is  used,  first,  to  disenfranchise  poor 
people  in  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  self-evident  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  poor  man  than  a  rich  man  to 
pay  a  poll  tax.  Some  have  replied  that 
the  poll  tax  is  so  small  as  to  be  de  mini- 
mus. They  point  out  that  the  remaining 
poll  taxes  are  all  less  than  $4.50.  I  have 
summarized  these  taxes  in  a  table  which 
shows  that  the  taxes  in  the  four  remain- 
ing poll-tax  States  are  as  follows: 
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I  reject  the  argument  that  $3  or  $4 
for  the  right  to  vote  is  insignificant.  To 
be  sure,  most  of  our  citizens,  even  in  the 
poorer  States,  can  find  .$3  or  $4.  But  in 
my  judgment  if  there  is  one  person  wlio 
cannot  do  so  because  he  cannot  afford 
the  tax.  the  tax  is  discriminatory  as  ap- 
plied to  him. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  tax"?  In  eveiy 
case,  the  payment  of  the  tax  requires  the 
voter  to  forgo  some  other  expenditure. 
In  the  case  of  the  wcaltiiy  citizens,  they 
may  give  up  little  or  nothing.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  marginal  family,  $3  or  $4  may 
represent  the  cost  of  food  or  shelter  for 
that  day,  or  even  a  week.  For  a  family 
on  welfare,  S3  may  very  well  be  more 
than  one  day's  expenditures  for  all  items. 
I  think  it  is  wrong  to  require  a  family  to 
choose  between  bread  and  the  ballot. 

In  this  context  the  figures  for  the  tax 
are  not  dc  minimus.  The  per  capita  per- 
sonal income  in  Mississippi  in  1962  was 
$1,282.  This  amounts  to  $24.65  per  week. 
For  that  person,  $4  is  equal  to  1  day's  pay. 
The  median  family  income  for  Negro 
families  in  the  South  in  1960  was  $995. 
For  this  family  their  weekly  income  is 
under  $20  and  the  poll  tax  in  Mississippi 
amounts  to  one-fifth  of  a  weekly  budget. 

These  are,  of  course,  average  and 
median  figures.  Many  families  and  per- 
sons earn  below  even  these  poverty  levels. 
For  them  a  $4  poll  tax  many  mean  giving 
up  basic  necessities  of  life. 

The  foregoing  considerations  apply 
equally,  as  I  have  stated,  to  poor  whites 
and  to  poor  Negroes.  But  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  because  there  are  a  great 
many  more  poor  Negroes  than  poor 
whites  in  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  Vii-ginia,  the  poll  tax  also  serves  to 
discriminate  in  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

We  are  by  this  bill  abolishing  literacy 
tests  in  certain  areas  because  they  fall 
unequally  on  Negroes.  Our  reason  for 
reaching  this  conclusion  is  that  100  years 
of  discrimination  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities makes  unfair  the  application  of 
a  literacy  or  educational  achievement 
test. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  the 
poll  tax.  One  hundred  years  of  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  opportunities  and 
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of  economic  oppression  make  unfair  the 
collection  of  a  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 

voting.  .  .,  ^ 

What  are  the  facts  concermng  the 
economic  status  of  the  southern  Negro, 
as  compared  to  white  citizens. 

First.  In  all  other  regions  of  the  coun- 
tr;  the  median  income  of  a  Negro  indi- 
vidual is  about  75  percent  that  of  a  white 
citizen— but  in  the  South  it  is  40.2  per- 
cent. 

Second.  The  median  income  for  a  Ne- 
gro individual  in  the  South  is  $995  per 
year.  Elsewhere  the  Negro  median  in- 
come is  $2,200  or  more. 

Third.  The  median  income  for  a  Negro 
family  in  the  South  is  $2,322,  for  a 
southern  white  family  it  is  $5,009.  Me- 
dian Negro  family  income  elsewhere  is 
$4,370  or  more. 

Looking  at  some  specific  States,  the 
median  income  of  a  Negro  family  in  Mis- 
sissippi is  $1,444,  or  34  percent  that  of 
whites;  Alabama,  $2,009.  or  41  percent 
that  of  whites;  and  in  Virginia.  $2,780, 
or  just  half  that  of  whites. 

In  Alabama,  49  percent  of  all  Negro 
families  had  1960  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000,  while  only  19  percent  of  the  white 
families    earned   below    that    level.    In 
Mississippi,   the   same   percentages   are 
66  percent  for  Negroes  and  22  percent 
for  whites.     And  in  Virginia  35.5  percent 
of  the  Negro  and  only   7.8  percent  of 
the  white  families  earned  below  $2,000. 
To  me,  these  figures  make  hollow  the 
argument  that  a  poll  tax  of  $1.50  or. 
where  cumulative,  $3  or  $4  for  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  oppressive.     If  a  Negro  man 
and  wife  in  Mississippi,  who  are  at  the 
median,  wish  to  vote,  they  must  pay  1 
percent  of  their  year's  Income,  while 
southern  whites  at  the  median  would  pay 
less  than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  a 
year's  income. 

Finally,  many  of  these  less  fortunate 
citizens  live  in  a  barter  or  credit  econ- 
omy. They  have  cash  when  crops  come 
in  only  long  enough  to  pay  the  winter's 
bills.  All  other  months  they  live  on 
credit  with  merchants  and  landlords. 
When  are  poll  taxes  due?  In  the  winter 
months. 

Another  element  in  the  poll  tax  pic- 
ture which  is  frequently  overlooked  is 
that  these  taxes  must  be  paid  long  in  ad- 
vance of  an  election.  Prof.  Fredric 
Ogden,  who  has  made  an  intensive  study 
of  the  poll  tax,  writes  in  his  book,  "The 
Poll  Tax  in  the  South": 


aware  of  the  time  when  the  tax  should 
be  paid.  It  is  also  used  to  advantage  by  pro- 
fessional politicians  who  see  that  their  fol- 
lowers have  paid  the  tax.  or  who  pay  it  for 
them,  by  the  due  date. 


The 


In  those  States  where  the  poll  tax  must  be 
paid  a  considerable  period  Ijefore  the  primary 
and  general  elections,  the  monetary  burden 
of  the  tax  Is  supplemented  by  the  time-of- 
payment  provisions,  which  also  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  number  of  persons  qualified  to 
vote.     Individuals   are  called   upon  to  yield 
their  hard-earned  cash  before  knowing  who 
the  candidates  will  be.     Since  there  is  fre- 
quently little  interest  in  an  election  to  be 
held  some  months  in  the  future,  many  per- 
sons neglect  to  pay  the  tax  before  the  dead- 
line.    When  the  election  draws  near  and  can- 
didates and  issues— if  any— are  known,  some 
persons  may  desire  to  vote  only  to  find  that 
they  cannot  because  they  failed  to  pay  their 
poll  taxes  by  the  proper  time.     Thus,  citi- 
zens   may    be    prevented    from    voting    not 
solely   because    they    cannot   afford    to   pay 
the  tax  but  because  they  do  not  pay  at  the 
right  time.     This  provision  is  most  effective 
as  a   means   of   disfranchisement  with   the 
less  educated  groups  who  are  frequently  un- 


The    PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

If,  as  Professor  Ogden  has  shown,  the 
poll  tax  discriminates  not  only  against 
the  poor,  but  also  against  the  less  edu- 
cated, I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  thrown  out  by  the  Congress  under  the 
15th  amendment  on  the  same  basis  as 
we  are  now  throwing  out  literacy  and 
educational  achievement  tests. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
little  known  feature  of  the  poll  tax  that 
enables  it  to  be  administered  in  a  dis- 
criminatory way.    I  refer  to  the  require- 
ment in  Texas  and  Mississippi  that  the 
voter  must  present  on  the  election  day 
evidence  that  he  has  paid  his  poll  tax. 
This  means  the  voter  must  keep  and  pre- 
serve his  poll  tax  receipt  from  6  or  12 
months  earlier.     This  requirement  can, 
however,  be  waived  by  local  election  of- 
ficials.    Professor   Ogden   reports   that 
there  is  evidence  that  proponents  of  the 
poll  tax  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  felt 
that  this  requirement  would  work  pri- 
marily to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Negro. 
He  concludes  that  the  primary  signif- 
icance of  the  requirement  of  evidence  of 
payment  is  that  voting  officials  are  in  a 
position  to  waive  the  requirement  for 
whites  and  not  for  Negroes. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  saymg 
that  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment  to  the  voting  rights 
act  of  1965.  I  believe  its  adoption  will 
make  this  a  far  stronger  and  better  bill. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  ex- 
cellent statement  which  he  has  made 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  splendid 
record  he  has  been  making  ever  since  he 
joined  this  body  a  few  months  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  or  whatever 
time  he  requires. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  try  not  to  in- 
dulge myself  on  the  Senator's  time. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  made 
many     excellent     points.     One     point 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered  is  the  fact  that  Negroes  and 
Mexican- Americans  are  largely  disquali- 
fied in  agricultural  regions  of  the  South, 
some  in  Virginia,  throughout  the  coun- 
tryside in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and 
some  in  the  cities,  as  well  as  through 
country  districts  in  Texas.     Here  they 
are  largely  in  debt  in  the  country  re- 
gions.   They  are  carried  from  one  end 
of  one  crop  to  the  harvesting  of  the  next 
largely  on  credit  and  do  not  have  much 
money   in   their   pockets.    Then,   when 
they  do  get  some  money  in  their  pock- 
ets, they  have  to  use  it  to  pay  last  year's 
debts,  so  that  in  many  cases  they  are 
really  in  a  condition  of  peonage.     This 
means  that  the  cost  of  the  poll  tax  is  a 
much  larger  share,  as  the  Senator  from 


Maryland  has  pointed  out,  of  their 
available  cash  income  than  of  their  total 
income.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  poll  tax  is  generally  payable  in 
the  months  after  they  have  settled  for 
the  past  year's  debt,  and  when  they  are 
being  compelled  to  resort  to  credit  in 
order  to  buy  food  at  the  local  store,  it 
catches  them  at  their  weakest  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  bringing  out 
the  subtle  features  of  the  poll  tax  which 
operates  as  measures  of  further  disen- 
franchisement. 

The  last  point  the  Senator  made, 
namely,  that  in  one  of  the  States  the  re- 
ceipt must  be  produced  in  addition, 
means  that  persons  may  have  paid  their 
poll  tax  and  yet,  if  they  have  not  kept 
the  receipt,  they  can  be  disqualified. 

I  often  find  it  hard  to  keep  receipts 
and  I  can,  therefore,  imagine  how  those 
who  do  not  have  any  filing  facilities  find 
it  even  more  diflBcult. 

I  thank  and  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  He  is  making  a  great 
record  in  the  Senate  and  in  committee. 
It  is  a  real  source  of  joy  to  me  to  see  so 
much  young  and  vigorous  blood  coming 
into  the  Senate,  men  who  have  real 
causes  at  heart  and  who  show  such  evi- 
dent ability. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
kind  remarks.  The  Senator  has  himself 
compiled  a  great  record  over  the  years. 
He  has  been  a  source  of  inspii-ation  to 
many  of  us,  long  before  we  ever  aspired 
to  this  august  body. 

The  Senator  from  Ilhnois  grasped  the 
heart  of  my  argument;  namely,  that  in 
the  rural  agricultural  economy  of  the 
four  States  which  still  have  the  poll 
tax 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MONDALE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  many  families  in 
these  particular  areas,  payment  of  the 
cumulative  $4  poll  tax  couid  mean  the 
taking  of  food  out  of  a  child's  mouth,  or 
it  might  mean  no  rent  for  the  child  or 
no  rent  for  the  family.  It  becomes  a 
definite  economic  sacrifice  in  many 
areas,  sometimes  umotmting  to  a  priva- 
tion. . 

I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject,  as  do 
all  the  cosponsors  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  concerning  discrimination  in 
voter  registration  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  in  Refutation  of  VirginWs 
Denial  of  Discrimination  in  Voter 
Registration 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  at  its 
1958  1960,  and  1962  sessions,  reflected  the 
State's  purpose  of  continuing  its  discrimi- 
nation against  Negro  applicants  for  voter 
registration. 
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Section  20  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia 
r.s  promulgated  In  1902,  read,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

"Every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having 
rh?  qualiflcatlons  of  age  and  residence  re- 
quired in  section  18.  shall  be  entitled  to  rcg- 
Lcter.  provided: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Second.  That,  unless  physically  unable, 
1.3  maice  application  to  register  in  his  own 
haudwritiug,  without  aid.  suggestion,  or 
racnior.uiduni.  In  tlie  presence  of  the  regis- 
tration orRcer,  stating  therein  his  name,  age, 
d.ite  -ind  place  of  birth,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation at  the  time  and  for  1  year  next  pre- 
ceding, and  whether  he  has  previously  voted, 
and,  if  so,  the  State,  county,  and  precinct  in 
v,iiic;i  he  voted  last;   •   •   •" 

In  January  of  1958,  a  bill  was  introduced 
to  require  registrars  to  literally  enforce  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  the  applica- 
tions to  register  be  made  "'without  aid.  sug- 
gestion, or  memorandum."  This  was  viewed 
in  the  public  press  as  "a  bill  that  could  upset 
voter  registration  practices  followed  In  Rich- 
mond and  other  urban  areas  |by  halting) 
tlio  Riclimond  city  custom  of  registering 
v."ould-be  voters  on  printed  questionnaire 
cards."  (Richmond  Times-Di:-patch.  Jan.  30. 
1958.)  "It  appeared  the  bill  might  be  aimed 
at  halting  or  delaying  registration  of  groups 
of  Negroes  in  various  areas  who  have  been 
encouraged  and  aided,  in  qu.ilifying  to  vote, 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People."     (Id.) 

This  bill,  as  enacted  (acts  1958.  c.  576).  re- 
quired that  the  application  be  made  "on  a 
sheet  of  paper  containing  no  written  or 
printed  data,  information,  question  or  words" 
(code  S.  24-68).  It  added  to  code  S.  24-71 
these  further  ambiguous  provisions: 

"While  making  in  writing  his  application 
for  registration  the  applicant  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  any  pamphlet,  booklet, 
or  other  memorandum,  printed  or  written, 
nor  to  discuss  with  any  person  any  matter 
concerning  the  requirements  necessary  in 
order  to  register  under  this  chapter. 

"The  registrar,  upon  request  of  the  ap- 
plicant, and  In  advance  of  his  making  writ- 
ten application,  shall  give  the  applicant  In- 
formation as  to  the  requirements  incident 
to  registration  and  advise  the  applicant  as 
to  the  pertinent  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  the  constitution.  The  registrar  shall 
furnish  the  applicant  copies  of  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  constitution  and  code  of 
Virginia,  provided,  however,  no  other  writ- 
ten or  printed  material  shall  be  used  or  re- 
ferred to  by  the  applicant  while  making  ap- 
plication for  registration." 

And  it  provided  In  code  24-53,  as  follows: 

"Any  registrar  or  assistant  registrar  who 
registers  or  permits  the  registration  of  any 
person  who  has  not  made  application  to 
register  as  required  by  and  in  conformity 
with  this  chapter  and  section  20  of  the  con- 
stitution may  be  removed  from  oEQce  by  the 
electoral  board  of  the  county  or  city  and  if 
so  removed  shall  be  Ineligible  to  serve  as 
registrar  anywhere  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  for  a  period  of  5  years." 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  (James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  editor)  on  May  2,  1958,  expressed 
the  legislative  sentiment  In  these  words: 

"Now,  that,  we  submit.  Is  a  perfectly  fair 
and  reasonable  registration  law,  exactly  In 
accord  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Virginia's 
constitution.  If  a  prospective  registrant, 
holding  In  his  hand  a  cony  of  the  constitu- 
tion, cannot  read  section  20  and  comprehend 
its  simple  requirements,  he  has  no  business 
votirg  in  Virginia.  The  law.  as  adopted, 
discriminates  against  no  one;  ir.deed,  other 
provisions  of  the  act.  not  quoted,  provide 
new  protection  to  the  registrant  who  may 
believe  he  has  been  treated  unfairly.  And 
to  touch  the  racial  Issue:  The  bill  makes  it 
taGier  for  a  Negro  to  register  In  Virginia 
than.  say.  in  New  York,  where  a  literacy  test 
is  spelled  out  In  some  detail." 


By  the  time  the  1960  session  convened. 
It  had  become  apparent  to  the  legislators 
that  the  1958  amendments  to  the  registration 
laws  were  in  fact  preventing  white  citizens 
from  reglsterlm  but  that  the  NAACP  was 
teaching  Negroes  how  to  memorize  the  re- 
quirements. Hence,  by  chapter  288  of  the 
nets  of  1960,  the  blank  paper  requirement 
of  code  section  24-68  was  deleted  and  re- 
placed by  a  requirement  that  application  be 
made  'on  a  form  which  may  be  provided 
by  the  registration  officer"  and,  by  chapter 
614  of  the  acts  of  1960,  it  was  proposed  that 
section  20  of  the  constitution  be  amended 
to  re-iulre  that  application  be  made  "on  a 
form  which  may  ^e  provided  by  the  registra- 
tion officer,  without  aid.  suggestion  or  other 
mcmorandTim."  As  will  be  shown,  the  use 
of  the  underlined  word  'may"  provided  the 
mc-.ns  by  which  registration  officers  in  areas 
heavily  populated  by  Negroes  tand  in  which 
most  white  citizens  are  registered)  claimed 
and  yet  claim  the  right  to  require  applica- 
tions to  be  made  on  blank  sheets  of  paper. 
At  its  1962  session,  the  general  assembly 
further  amended  code  section  24-68  by 
prov.ding  that  "application  may  be  made  on 
a  form  provided  by  the  registration  officer 
which  may  be  "a  sheet  of  ruled  paper  which 
is  entirely  blank  but  for  a  reference  to  an 
excerpt  from  section  20  of  the  constitution 
at  the  top  and,  at  the  foot.  Indication  where 
the  "d.ite"  and  the  "signature  of  the  appli- 
cant" should  be  written. 

In  anticipation  of  the  adoption  cf  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  20  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  general  assembly,  by  chapter 
422  of  the  .acts  of  19G2.  provisionally 
amended  code  section  C4-71  to  require  the 
registrar  to  furnish  a  "form  for  registration" 
inste.ad  of  the  former  blank  sheet  of  paper. 
Notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  made  this 
change  In  the  statute  operative  and  not- 
v,-lth£tandlng  the  ruling  of  the  dir^trict  court 
in  the  litigation  next  mentioned,  registrars 
in  most  of  Virginia's  southslde  counties  fur- 
nish the  Negro  applicants  the  sheet  of  paper 
which,  but  for  the  constitutional  provision 
at  the  top  and  indication  of  place  for  date 
and  signature  at  the  bottom,  is  blank. 

On  August  13,  1964,  Negro  residents  of 
Greensville  and  Brunswick  Counties  and  of 
the  city  of  Petersbiu-g  brought  an  action 
against  their  respective  registrars  which  was 
heard  on  September  25,  1964,  on  a  motion  for 
an  Interlocutory  injunction.  (Wilks,  et  al., 
V.  Woodruff,  et  al..  'u.S.D.C.  ED.  Va..  Rich- 
mond Division,  C_A.  No.  4073.)  It  having 
been  shown  that  the  registrars  in  Alexan- 
dria. Lynchburg.  Richmond,  and  Henrico 
County  provide  applicants  with  forms  which 
elicit  the  Information  required  by  the  con- 
stitution and  that  the  plaintiff  Ann  Jackson 
had  made  her  application  to  the  general  reg- 
istrar on  a  form  substantially  similar,  that 
offlrer  was  "enjoined  and  restrained  until 
further  order  of  the  court  from  denying  Ann 
Jackson,  and  all  other  persons  similarly  sit- 
uated, registration  as  a  voter  on  the  ground 
that  the  applicant  for  registration  has  fur- 
nished his  name,  age,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  residence,  and  occupation  at  the  time 
and  for  1  year  next  preceding  and  stated 
whether  he  has  previously  voted,  and.  if  so, 
the  State,  county,  or  precinct  in  which  he 
voted  last,  upon  a  paper  approximately  8'', 
by  11  Inches  In  size,  which  sets  forth  all  of 
the  foregoing  requirements  with  appropriate 
space  for  the  answers  to  be  supplied  Im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  requirements." 

The  attorney  general  of  Virginia  has  indi- 
cated his  purpose  to  appeal  If  after  a  plenary 
hearing  the  district  court  will  adhere  to 
Its  ruling  of  September  25,  1964.  In  short, 
the  official  policy  of  the  State  is  to  enable 
local  registrars  In  their  own  discretion  to 
deny  registration  to  persons  who  cannot  read 
and  comply  with  section  20  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia  without  any  aid,  suggestion, 
or  memorandum. 


We  do  not  know  and  have  not  heard  of  any 
white  person's  having  been  denied  registra- 
tion for  failure  to  make  proper  application. 
We  do  know  that  persons  have  been  reg- 
istered without  being  required  to  make  any 
written  application.  We  do  know  that  In 
the  year  1051  several  Negro  residents  of  Sus- 
sex County  appealed  denials  of  registration 
to  the  circuit  court  of  that  county.  We 
know  that  then  one  of  the  registrars  rc- 
qulicd  the  applicants  to  Identify  several  In- 
cumbent Stiite  and  county  officials.  We  do 
krow  that  shortly  thereafter  the  gf^n^ral 
registrar  for  that  county  demanded  of  sev- 
eral Negroes  who  had  been  previously  rc;;- 
Istered  that  they  come  to  his  office  and  meice 
applications  or  su.Tcr  their  names  to  be 
purged  from  the  books.  (On  advice  of  coun. 
sel  they  relied  upon  the  "conclusive"  pre- 
sumption of  code,  sec.  24-105  that  they  had 
complied  with  all  requirements  cl  law,  in- 
asmuch as  they  had  been  registered  for  more 
th.'.n  6  months.) 

We  do  know  that  In  Virginia's  southslde 
counties,  and  p.irticularly  in  those  which 
have  precinct  rather  than  general  registrars; 
e.g..  Mecklenburg  and  Brunswick,  some  of 
the  registrars  are  too  often  unavailable  when 
Negroes  want  to  register.  One  such  pre- 
cinct registrar,  who  apparently  had  no  of- 
fice, required  the  Negro  applicants  to  go  to 
the  back  door  of  his  home;  another  to  the 
back  door  cf  the  theater  where  he  Is  em- 
ployed. Voter  registration  campaign  v.ork- 
ers  have  had  to  appeal  to  local  Common- 
wealth's attorneys  to  overcome  invented  e::- 
cuses  of  unwilling  registrars  such  as  an  un- 
founded claim  that  the  books  were  closed. 
Sizable  groups  of  Negro  aspirants  were  dis- 
appointed In  Mecklenburg  County  last  fall 
when,  for  example,  the  registrar  decided  to 
attend  a  tobacco  festival  rather  than  keep 
an  appointment  to  register  a  group  or,  on 
another  occasion,  to  plead  at  10:30  a.m.  that 
his  supply  of  (modified  blai.k  paper)  "forms" 
was  exhausted.  On  the  other  hand,  Negro 
voter  registration  campaign  workers  have 
observed  registrars  give  "forms"  to  white  ap- 
plicants to  be  filled  In  at  home  or  promise 
to  register  white  applicants  at  a  more  con- 
venient time  and  place. 

Frequently,  county  treasurers  volunteer  to 
Negro  taxpayers  that  they  do  not  have  lO 
pay  the  poll  tax  or  suggest  that  If  you  do 
not  vote  you  need  not  pay  the  poll  t.ix. 
County  treasurers  are  known  to  have  refused 
to  accept  pa3rment  of  poll  taxes  until  the 
taxpayer  makes  payment  of  his  personal 
property  tax.  Section  24-129  of  the  code 
is  generally  interpreted  by  county  treasurers 
as  requiring  an  Individual  to  personally  take 
his  poll  tax  payment  to  the  treasurer's  office, 
thus  often  adding  the  loss  of  a  day's  employ- 
ment to  the  price  of  voting. 

Innumerable  other  subtle  practice,  diffi- 
cult to  reach  by  litigation,  serve  the  openly 
declared  purpose  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1901-2  to  end  what  then  was 
called  Negro  domination  but  what  was  merely 
the  promise  of  the  15th  amendment. 

S.  W.  Tucker, 
Chairman  of  the  Legal  Staff  of  the  Vir- 
ginia   State    Conference    of    NAACP 
Branches. 

Richmond,  Va..  March  31, 1965. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  31st  day  of 
March  1965. 

My  commission  expires  August  28,  1965. 
EVALYN  W.  Shaed, 

Notary  Public. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
debate  on  the  Kennedy  amendment 
Started  the  news  media  have  all  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  insure  voting  rights  to  all  the  people 
of  four  States— Mississippi.  Alabama, 
Virginia,  and  Texas. 

Nowhere  have  I  read  or  heard  that  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  a 
body  blow  to  a  basic  sector  of  American 
democracy— the     New     England     town 

Meeting. 

'  It  was  in  the  New  England  town  meet- 
in''  that  our  freedom  was  born  and  when 
that  institution  dies  much  of  our  freedom 
and  self-government  will  die  with  it. 

Speaking  only  for  Vei-mont— for  I  ani 
not  familiar  with  all  the  governmental 
processes  of  the  other  49  States.  I  can  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  town  meeting  rep- 
resents the  nearest  approach  to  true 
democracy  to  be  found  in  the  world 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  March  the 
people  of  my  town  gather  at  the  town 

hall.  „  ,      .v,„ 

There  they  elect  town  officers  for  tne 
ensuing  year— raise  money  to  pay  the 
town's  expenses  and  transact  any  other 
business  which  may  legally  come  before 
said  meeting. 

On  town  meeting  day  all  voters  are 
equal— I  have  seen  the  wealthiest  man 
in  town  take  one  side  of  a  question  and 
the  woman  who  cleaned  his  floors  and 
windows  express  herself  vigorously  on 
the  opposite  side. 

She  could  go  back  to  work  for  him  the 
next  day— but  on  town  meeting  day  they 
were  strictly  equal  and  each  one  recog- 
nized this  fact. 

There  are  few  restrictions  for  voting 
on  town  meeting  day  in  Vermont. 

One  must  have  lived  in  the  State  since 
the  previous  April  1  and  in  the  town  for 
3  months. 
There  is  no  literacy  test  whatever. 
It  is  not  necessai-y  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write— as  it  is  in  our  neighboring 
States— although  Vei-mont  ranks  high 
among  all  States  as  far  as  literacy  is  con- 
cerned. 

An  ex-criminal  can  vote  in  a  town 
meeting  in  Vermont  as  soon  as  he  is  re- 
leased from  prison. 

He  has  paid  his  debt  to  society  and  his 
past  mistakes  are  not  held  against  him. 
We  do  have  two  requirements  for  vot- 
ing in  town  meeting. 

Before  he  can  vote,  one  must  take  the 
freeman's  oath— a  sort  of  loyalty  oath  to 
the  State. 

One  must  also  pay  a  poll  tax  based  on 
a  valuation  of  $1  if  he  is  over  21  and  un- 
der 70  years  of  age. 

Persons  actually  poor— men  in  service 
and  volunteer  firemen  are  also  exempt. 

Payment  of  a  poll  tax  in  Vermont  is  a 
requirement  for  voting  in  town  meeting 
only. 

It  does  not  apply  to  coimty  elections, 
State  elections,  or  Federal  elections. 

Only  the  town  meeting — the  basis  of 
local  government  is  involved. 

Do  Vermonters  think  that  the  poll  tax 
is  oppressive? 

A  short  time  ago  the  Governor  of  the 
State  asked  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
law  prohibiting  the  poll  tax  and  he  was 
unmercifully  beaten  by  a  196  to  34  vote 


in  the  House,  with  less  than  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  his  own  party  mem- 
bers of  the  house  supporting  him. 

Why  did  the  early  freemen  of  New 
England  adopt  the  poll  tax? 

It  may  have  been  partly  for  revenue— 
although  in  those  days  the  tax  rate  was 
very  low. 

1  believe  it  was  more  likely  to  impress 
on  each  man  that  if  he  were  to  enjoy 
such  benefits  as  government  could  give 
him  that  he  owed  at  least  a  minimum 
of  responsibility  to  that  government. 

Why  does  one  pay  dues  to  the  Grange, 
the  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Masons,  to  a  labor  union,  or  any  other 
order  or  fraternity? 

Is  not  the  privilege  of  being  a  voting 
member  of  your  community  of  at  least 
equal  value? 

Now  we  have  the  Kennedy  amendment 

before  us.  ,     ^  , 

It  provides,  in  effect,  that  the  towns  of 
Vermont — large  or  small — shall  no  long- 
er have  the  right  to  run  their  local  af- 

f  3.irs 

The  New  England  tradition  to  which 
all  America  owes  much  of  its  freedom 
today  is  to  go  out  the  window. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  only  5  minutes. 
The  big  boys  in  Washington  will  now 
take  over  and  tell  us  what  we  can  and 
cannot  do. 

It  is  all  tommyrot  to  say  that  this 
amendment  is  necessai-y  to  insure  the 
vote  to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Virginia,  and  Texas. 

The  15th  amendment  can  take  care 
of  that,  if  enforced. 

And  no  one— not  a  single  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  Kennedy  amendment 
can  show  that  any  town  in  Vermont  has 
ever  used  the  poll  tax  to  discriminate 
against  any  person  because  of  his  race, 

creed, or  color.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Vermont.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  be  only 
one  more  step  toward  the  elimination  of 
local  self-government. 

If  the  Congress  can  go  this  far,  there 
is  no  limitation  to  its  authority. 

Almost  certainly  the  Vermont  free- 
man's oath— the  giving  of  which  obli- 
gates a  person  to  be  a  good  citizen — 
would  go  next  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  live  in  States  where  the  county 
is  the  local  unit  of  gov^nment  should 
take  notice.  ^ 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  take 
over  the  governmental  machinery  of  a 
town,  it  can  also  take  over  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  county. 

Why  is  there  such  unseemly  haste  to 
pass  this  amendment? 


With  the  constitutionality  of  a  poll  tax 
coming  before  the  Supreme  Court  this 
fall,  why  should  anyone  frantically  seek 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  now, 
when  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  seriously  questions  its 
compliance  with  the  basic  law  of  the 

land? 

If  the  puipose  of  the  amendment  were 
to  be  a  test  of  strength  between  con- 
flicting schools  of  thought,  I  would 
strongly  and  politely  suggest  to  the  fac- 
tions involved  that  they  utUize  some 
other  criterion,  rather  than  jeopardize 
or  weaken  one  of  the  basic  institutions 
of  democratic  government,  the  New 
England  town  meeting. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Will  the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  yield 
for  some  questions? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yield  himself? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  be  kind  enough  to  identify  those 
parts  of  the  amendment  to  abolish  the 
poll  tax  which  reflect  on  the  town  meet- 
ings of  New  England  or  the  ability  of 
such  localities  to  hold  those  meetings  m 
any  way  they  desire?  .     .   .^,      * 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the 
statement  which  he  made  on  the  floor 
last  Friday  afternoon,  during  a  colloquy 
between  us,  when  he  said  that  his  amend- 
ment would  deflnitely  outlaw  the  town 
poll  tax  of  Vermont. 

If  Congress  can  outlaw  that  part  ol 
our  town  procedures,  it  can  go  on  from 
there  and  outlaw  others  as  well. 

It  is  not  the  poll  tax  that  I  am  arguing 
against  so  much,  because  if  the  Supreme 
Court  says,  after  170  years,  that  it  is 
unconstitutional,  we  shall  have  to  accept 
the  decision.  If  my  State  desires  to 
prohibit  it,  I  will  accept  that,  too.  But 
the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to 
have  the  right  to  go  into  a  community, 
particularly  a  New  England  community, 
and  tell  us  how  to  conduct  our  strictly 
local  affairs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    I 
would  gather  from  the  Senator's  obser- 
vations that  he  feels  that  the  amend- 
ment, if  it  were  adopted,  would  prohibit 
a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  for  voting, 
and  would   therefore  violate   the  town 
meeting  concept  in  Vermont. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Absolutely. 
Mr      KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  feels,  therefore,  that  the 
poll  tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting  does 
not  serve  as  a  source  of  discouragement 
to  people  in  Vermont.     Is  that  correct? 
Mr    AIKEN.    Very  little.     There  are 
always  unpaid  poll  taxes,  because  there 
are  always  some  people  in  towns  on  the 
first  day  of  April  when  the  poll  tax  is 
assessed  against  them  who  are  perhaps 
away   on    construction   work,    or    some 
other  work  out  of  the  State,  and  conse- 
quently their  poll  tax  is  not  paid  because 
there  is  no  particular  incentive  for  them 
to  pay  it  under  those  conditions. 

Mr      KENNEDY     of     Massachusetts. 
Does  the  Senator  feel  that  the  payment 
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of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting  is 
similar  to  the  payment  of  dues  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  or  to  a  labor  union? 
Does  the  Senator  hold  those  views  in 
the  year  1965? 

Mr.  AIKEN,  I  would  think  so.  Per- 
haps the  payment  of  dues  to  a  labor  union 
is  a  better  example,  because  there  is  no 
fraternal  interest  there.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  member  of  a  labor 
union  or  any  other  organization  ought 
to  be  able  to  vote  without  having  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  or  a  membership  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senator  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
democratic  right  to  vote  and  the  right 
of  people  to  belong  to  a  fraternal  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  hope  that  labor 
unions  were  democratically  comprised 
also.  I  would  hope  that  our  fraternal 
organizations  were  not  discriminatoiT 
in  their  operations.  And  I  hope  that 
they  never  will  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
But  the  Senator  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the 
right  to  vote,  a  right  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated  to  be  fundamental  to 
all  our  rights,  and  the  payment  of  dues 
to  some  fraternal  or  trade  organization. 
And  the  Senator  feels,  as  I  gather  from 
his  discussion  today,  that  the  right  to 
vote  ought  to  be  preconditioned  upon  the 
payment  of  a  levy — whether  it  be  a  dollar 
or  any  other  sum. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  regard  the  voters  of  my 
town  and  the  other  towns  of  Vermont 
as  members  of  the  finest  fraternities  in 
th3  world.  I  believe  we  should  always 
remember  that  it  is  not  what  your  coun- 
tiT  can  do  for  you.  but  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  familiar  with  those  words. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  cannot  think  very 
much  of  his  country  if  he  cannot  pay  a 
dollar  for  the  privilege  of  voting. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
a  precondition  to  voting? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  It  is  necessary  to 
pay  dues  before  a  person  can  vote  in  a 
labor  union. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  generally  in  sympathy  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation— the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  completely  in 
sj'mpathy  with  the  provisions  of  the 
15th  amendment,  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
I  cannot  recall  any  incident  in  which 
the  15th  amendment  has  been  violated 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  the  Senator  fi'om  Vermont  expect 
to  support  the  voting  rights  bill  as  it 
applies  to  literacy  tests? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Literacy  tests? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  States  have  ter- 
rible literacy  tests.  In  the  Senator's 
own  State  a  voter  must  be  able  to  read 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Massa- 


chusetts. I  hope  everyone  in  the  State 
has  read  the  constitution.  It  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  in  Massachusetts  that 
every  person  be  able  to  read  the  full 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. There  is  no  such  provision  in 
Vermont.  I  believe  New  York  State  has 
a  perfectly  horrible  literacy  test,  which 
can  be  used  to  defranchise  voters  by 
the  thousands.  It  might  be  well  to  do 
away  with  such  tests  everj'where. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  Congress  to  do 
away  with  literacy  tests  when  they  serve 
to  discriminate  against  individuals? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  the  same  extent  that 
Congress  has  authority  to  do  away  with 
poll  taxes.  I  am  not  sure,  but  probably 
they  would  have  to  tmdergo  a  court  test. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
But  the  Senator  is  willing  to  let  the 
Court  make  such  an  adjudication;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  say  that  I  will 
agree  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  have  made  some  rather 
unusual  decisions,  from  my  point  of 
view.  But  if  the  Supreme  Court  wants 
to  make  a  decision.  I  feel  we  should 
have  to  accept  that  decision,  unless  we 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  obviate  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Wliat  bothers  me  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  quite  clearly  in  some 
cases  State  litei^acy  tests  as  constitu- 
tional; therefore,  the  States  basically 
have  the  right  to  impose  a  literacy  test. 
That  concept  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  we  ought  to  have 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  do  away 
with  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Yet  here  we  are,  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation before  us,  making,  in  effect,  a 
finding  under  section  4  of  the  voting 
rights  bill  that  literacy  tests,  which  have 
been  prescribed  by  States  themselves, 
are  being  used  to  violate  the  15th 
amendment  rights  of  individuals. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  accept  the 
reasoning  tjaat,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
proixised  legislation,  we  will  say  that  re- 
gardless of  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  with  reference  to  literacy  tests  we 
will  suspend  them  where  we  find  them 
discriminatory.  Yet,  as  regards  poll  tax- 
es, we  hesitate  to  make  a  finding,  and  so 
act.  because  Supreme  Court  cases  in  1937 
and  1941  have  held  certain  poll  taxes 
constitutional.  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  literacy  tests  have  a  closer  relation- 
ship to  qualifications  in  determining  the 
real  qualifications  of  a  prospective  voter 
than  is  the  case  with  poll  taxes.  None- 
theless, we  are  in  effect  making  a  finding 
on  literacy  tests  that  we  will  suspend 
them  because  they  are  discriminatory. 
The  problem  I  have  in  following  the 
reasoning  of  my  friend  is  that  it  seems 
to  be  somewhat  innocuous  for  us  to  be 
saying  we  will  do  this  by  legislation,  but 
that  we,  as  Congress,  do^not  have  the 
right  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting,  when 
we  can  also  show  such  taxes  to  be  in 
violation  of.  not  only  the  15th  amend- 
ment, but  also  the  14th  amendment. 


I  say.  with  the  greatest  respect  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  who  has 
had  such  a  distinguished  career  in  this 
body,  who  has  made  so  many  contribu- 
tions, and  who  certainly  represents  in 
a  most  effective  way  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  our  States,  and  all  our  New  England 
States,  that  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
the  great  institution  of  town  meetings 
that  exists  in  so  many  of  our  communi- 
ties would  in  no  way  be  hindered  by  the 
adoiJtion  of  the  proposed  legislation  but 
would  be  furthered,  and  I  believe  further 
encouraged  to  make  an  even  more  signif- 
icant contribution  by  the  elimination  of 
the  payment  of  a  tax  as  a  precondition 
to  effective  participation  in  such  meet- 
ings. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  know  that  he  is  speak- 
ing in  all  sincerity.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
if  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  literacy 
tetts  are  constitutional — and  admittedly 
the  imposition  of  a  literacy  test  would 
disenfranchise  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people — it  should  also  find  that  the  town 
poll  tax,  which  would  disenfranchise 
hardly  any  people  in  my  State  at  least, 
is  equally  constitutional.^  As  I  under- 
stand, that  question  will  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  this  fall.  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment feel  that  the  action  here  today 
might  influence  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  believe  that  regardless 
of  what  our  action  in  the  Congress  may 
be  on  the  Kennedy  amendment,  .-^uch  ac- 
tion should  not  influence  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned  about 
the  efforts  of  some  Members  of  this  body 
to  secure  th"^  passage  of  a  statute  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement as  a  condition  precedent  to 
vof  ing  in  State  and  local  elections.  Time 
after  time  that  question  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  and  each  time  its 
Members  have  firmly  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary  to  outlaw  such  a  requirement. 

Likewise,  every  time  the  question  has 
been  presented  to  the  courts  of  this  Na- 
tion, both  State  and  Federal,  the  courts 
have  decided  that  the  States  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  require  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax.  If  that  be  true — and  it  has 
been  uniformly  held  to  be  ti*ue — the 
Congress  has  absolutely  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  change  that  rule  by  statu- 
tory enactment.  There  has  been  no 
denial  of  the  holdings  of  the  court.  The 
argument  for  the  measure  is  an  attempt 
to  base  upon  a  logical  foundation  the 
view  that  the  practice  should  not  be 
the  rule,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  take 
a  chance.  It  is  proposed  that  we  should 
take  a  "shot  in  the  dark"  and  change 
that  requirement. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment and  quiet  in  the  Chamber. 
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The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saying  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  seen  boldly  written  on  the  face 
of  proposed  legislation  of  any  kind  a 
doubt  as  to  its  validity.  The  frankness 
manifested  is  to  be  commended,  but  it 
is  certainly  an  admission  that  the  whole 
structure  upon  which  the  amendment 
is  based  is  doubtful.  I  read  now  from 
section  (d)  on  page  3  of  the  amend- 
ment: 

(d)  If  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is 
held  Invalid  In  its  application  to  a  State  or 
political  subdivision,  for  one  year  after  the 
entry  of  a  final  Judgment  in  such  action  no 
person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
wiy  election  for  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  or 
to  make  timely  payment  thereof  if  at  least 
forty-five  days  prior  to  such  election  he  pays 
the  amount  of  the  tax  or  taxes  for  one  year 
as  may  be  required  by  State  law. 

That  language  is  an  admission  that 
the  proposal  is  invalid.     It  is  an  admis- 
sion that  the  courts  have  held  contrary 
to  the  proposed  amendment.    It  is  an 
admission  that  heretofore  the  Congress 
has    ruled    contrary    to    the    proposed 
amendment.     So  the  propo.-.cd   legisla- 
tion is  framed  in  the  alternative,  and  in 
effect  provides  that  if  sections  (a).  <b), 
and  (c)  are  unconstitutional,  section  (d> 
will  apply.    I  say  that  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  seen  that  language  boldly  put 
into  cold  type  in  the  face  of  proposed 
legislation.    I  have  seen  language  pro- 
viding that  if  any  part  of  a  bill  should 
be  declared  invalid,  the  remainder  shall 
control.    But  here  is  an  alternative  pro- 
vision that  states,  "We  ourselves  have 
doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  proposal." 
Of  course,  we  have  doubt. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  do  not 
have  much  time  available,  but  I  shall 
yield  to  him  before  I  finish. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Attorney  General  have  stated 
that  Congi-ess  does  not  have  authority  to 
abolish  poll  tax  requirements  by  statute. 
Despite  these  unanimous  decisions  and 
precedents  we  are  now  facing  another 
effort  to  take  from  the  States  this  con- 
stitutional power. 

During  the  current  debate  on  S.  1564. 
the  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  19G5. 
arguments  have  been  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  taken  by  the  pro- 
ponents   of    the    pending    amendment 
which,  in  my  opinion,  reflect  a  weakness 
of  desperation.    In  a  Senate  speech  on 
April  13,  for  example,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.s.sachusetts  used  as  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  this  amendment  the 
fact  that  "the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
invalidated   any   act  of  Congress  since 
the  days  of  its  obstruction  to  New  Deal 
legislation  in  the  thirties."    If  there  is 
validity  to  this  argument,  the  Congress 
may  just  as  well  forget  tlie   constitu- 
tional Umitations  on  its  power  in  any 
field  and  enact  any  possible  legislation 
it  may  so  desire.    In  that  same  speech, 
the  cases  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Baker  against  Carr,  and  others 
were   cited,  although  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  relevance  to  the  issue  of  the 
constitutionality    of    poll    tax    require- 


ments.   While  citing  these  cases  as  au 
thority.  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts attempted  to  completely  dis- 
miss Breedlove  against  Suttles  as  having 
no  application  to  the  question,  although 
the  Supreme  Court  unequivocally  stated 
therein  that  "to  make  payment  of  poU 
taxes  a  prerequisite  of  voting  is  not  to 
deny  any  privilege  or  immunity  protected 
by  the  14th  amendment"— 302  U.S.  277, 
2o3     The  Supreme  Court  reafianned  this 
position  as  recently  as  1951  when  it  af- 
firmed in  a  per  curiam  opinion  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  court  in  the  case  of 
Butler   V.    Thompson,    97    F.    Supp.    17 
(D.C.ED.Va.).    wherein    a    three-judge 
court  held  with  reference  to  a  poll  tax 
requirement,  "that  such  a  law  both  fan- 
on  its  face  and  also  fairly  administered 
does  not  offend  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  weU  settled"— 97  F.  Supp.  17,  22. 
In  addition  to  these  opinions  of  the  Fed- 
eral coui-ts,  innumerable  State  court  de- 
cisions have  upheld  the  validity  of  poll 
tax  requirements.    In  fact,  no  court  has 
ever  held  that  the  States  do  not  have 
the  constitutional  authority  to  establish 
such  requirements. 

It  would  be  better  to  say  that  under 
our  constitutional  foi-m  of  government 
the  Congress  has  no  power  whatsoever 
to  abolish  such  a  procedure  merely  by 
legislative  enactment.     Such  questions 
have  been  before  the  Senate  for  many 
years;    and   only  a   few  years  ago  the 
proper  couise  was  taken.    A  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
States  to  abolish  the  poU  tax  in  Federal 
elections.     To- that  proposal  there  was 
offered  by  the  ever  energetic  and  well 
versed    Senator   from   New   York    LMr. 
Javits]  an  amendment  in  substantially 
the  same  form  as  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, except  that  on  its  face  it  did  not 
carry  an  admission  of  possible  unconsti- 
tutionality.   Otherwise  it  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  proposal  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

It  was  ordered  to  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  result  of  the  vote  before 
me,  but  I  believe  that  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1, 

or  almost  3  to  1 

Ml-.  JAVITS.    No.  no. 
Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    We  shall  yield  the  Sen- 
ator more  time;  but  en  one  vote,  in  1957. 
v.e  received  37  votes;  so  the  result  was 
fairly  close.    I  shall  give  the  Senator  the 
vote  on  the  prevailing  side. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Fifty-seven? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     No;  37  Senators  voted 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.    In  1960,  we 
had  34  votes.    I  shall  supply  the  exact 

result. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  At  any  rate  by  a  de- 
cisive vote  in  1962,  the  Senate  rejected 
the  very  same  idea,  foUowing  an  argu- 
ment by  the  esteemed  Senator  from  New- 
York,  who  vigorously  pursued  the  very 
same  idea. 

Congress  then  proposed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  States,  the 
States  in  turn  adopted  it,  and  it  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land.  That  is  the  consti- 
tutional process  that  must  be  followed 
to  reach  any  problem  of  this  kind.     I 


submit  that  that  is  what  should  have 

been  done  in  this  instance. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mon- 

DALE  in   the  chair).     The  time  of  the 

Senator  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 

President,  I  yield  from  the  time  under 

my  control  whatever  time  the  Senator 

from  Mississippi  needs. 

Mr.    STEN'NIS.     The    Senator    from 

Massachusetts  is  most  generous.    I  shall 

not  impose  on  him  much  longer. 
The    esteemed    junior   Senator    from 

Massachusetts  also  argued  at  that  time 
that  a  requirement  to  pay  $1  or  S2  a  year 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  voting  is  an 
undue  restriction  on  persons  having  low 
incomes.    He  stated: 

Since  almost  all  Negroes  deprived  of  their 
voting  right  bv  the  Uix  have  not  paid  in 
previous  years,  the  cumulative  provUions  of 
the  State  laws  are  in  effect.  This  means  that 
a  Negro  in  Mississippi  whose  income  equa.s 
the  State  median  must  pay  over  12  peicent 
of  his  weekly  income  in  order  to  vote. 

Disregarding  the  validity  of  the  legal 
argument  that  the  poll  tax  requirement 
is     economically     discriminatory,     this 
statement  is  highly  misleading  m  two 
respects.    First  of  all,  there  is  no  cumu- 
lative poll  tax  in  Mississippi.    The  tax 
simply  must  be  paid  each  year  in  the  to- 
tal amount  of  only  $2;  therefore,  it  is 
incorrect  to  infer  that  the  cumulative 
tax  would  have  to  be  paid  each  year. 
Secondly,  the  Mississippi  poll  tax  pro- 
visions require  the  payment  of  the  poll 
tax  only  once  each  year,  not  each  week. 
It  is  therefore  grossly  incoiTect  to  infer 
that  the  poll  tax  equals  12  percent  of 
every  week's  income.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
using   Mr.   Kennedys   figures,   the   an- 
nual poll  tax  of  $2  in  Mississippi  equals 
only  thirteen  one  hundi-edths  of  1  percent 
of  the  annual  median  income  of  non- 
whites. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said 
that  many  Negro  citizens  were  paid  onb' 
once  a  year,  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
Senator  has  not  looked  up  the  customs 
and  practices,  nor  has  he  checked  recent- 
ly upon  the  methods  of  payment.  Manj' 
of  the  people  who  work  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  fields,  in  agi'iculture,  are  paid  ever>- 
dav.  at  the  end  of  the  day.  They  receive 
free  transportation  and  are  paid  when 
thev  leave  their  work. 

Many  others,  including  those  who  wor.< 
in  factories,  industries,  and  sawmills,  or 
who  cut  timber  in  the  woods,  are  paid  at 
the  end  of  every  week. 

Vii-tually  all  the  rest,  unless  they  are 
fanning  on  their  own  land  or  on  land 
they  have  leased,  are  paid  at  the  end  of 
a  2 -week  period.  That  does  not  cover  all 
workers  But  the  rule  is  quite  uniform. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  work- 
ers to  take  jobs  unless  payment  is  made 
on  this  basis. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  how  old  facts 
h-^ve  crept  into  the  books,  or  how  infor- 
mation that  is  not  correct,  or  is  used  as 
factual  either  in  favor  of,  or  against  a 
proposal,  not  used  intentionally,  not 
given  out  on  purpose,  to  create  a  wrong 
impression,  may  change  the  whole  as- 
pect and  outlook  of  this  subject. 

Some  kind  of  token  support  of  any 
kind  of  organized  government  is  a  good 
qualification  before  one   is  allowed  to 
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vote.  Many  persons  do  not  believe  that. 
But  I  believe  it,  and  almost  everj'one 
used  to  believe  it.  Instead  of  trying  to 
tear  down  the  qualincations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  we  ought  to  be 
tiTing  to  build  them  up.  I  have  not 
heard  much  said  about  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship.  All  the  talk  has  been 
with  respect  to  removing  some  little  re- 
striction or  limitation  that  gives  a  regu- 
lation the  meaning  and  purpose  of  hon- 
est citizenship. 

Surely  no  one  can  argue  with  any  va- 
lidity that  such  a  requirement  is  pro- 
hibitory or  even  biirdensome.  and  it 
clearly  is  not  discriminatoiy.  White 
residents  of  low  income  pay  the  same 
amount  of  tax  as  nonwhite  residents  of 
equal  income.  The  imposition  of  the 
poll  tax  is  simply  a  reasonable  exercise 
by  the  State  of  its  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  what  position  has  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
taken  on  this  question?  Both  in  his 
sworn  testimony  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  on  the  very 
bill  now  under  consideration  and  pub- 
licly on  national  television.  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach  has  unequivocally  stated  that  the 
States  do  have  the  authority  to  require 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  voting.  He  acknowledged 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Breedlove  against  Suttles  that  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
such  a  requirement,  and  he  further 
stated  that  he  cannot  prove  that  the  poll 
tax  has  been  used  in  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment.  It  would  seem  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  the  evidence  were 
available  to  establish  such  proof,  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  presented 
same  to  the  Congress.  But  after  years 
and  years  of  investigation  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  field  of  voting  rights, 
this  evidence  simply  does  not  exist. 

Of  course,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  publicly  supported  the  position  of 
the  Attorney  General  within  the  past 
few  days.  Also,  during  his  service  in 
Congress.  President  Johnson  consistently 
opposed  efforts  to  abolish  poll  tax  re- 
quirements by  statute,  although  he 
stated  on  many  occasions  that  he  was 
philosophically  again.st  such  require- 
ments. 

In  passing.  I  wish  to  quote  the  words 
of  a  hi,:4hly  esteemed  gentleman  who  was 
once  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  On 
March  9.  1949,  as  shown  at  page  2047  of 
the  CoNGREssioN.AL  RECORD.  Scnator  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  now  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  unequivocally  stated: 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
tJnlted  States  were  plain,  specific,  and  unam- 
biguous in  providing  that  each  State  should 
have  the  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  its  electorate  and  thJVt  the  qualifications 
of  elector?  voting  for  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  the  same  as  the  qualifications  of 
electors  voting  for  members  of  the  most 
nimnerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
For  that  reason,  and  that  reason  alone.  I 
believe  that  the  proposed  anti-poll-tax  meas- 
ures Introduced  In  previous  sessions  of  this 
body  and  advocated  in  the  President's  civil 
rights  program  is  wholly  unconstitutional 
and  violates  the  rights  of  the  State.^  guaran- 


teed by  section  2  of  article  1  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Those  are  not  my  words;  they  are  the 
remarks  of  fonner  Senator  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  As  President  of  the  United 
States,  h'?  is  standing  firm.  That  was 
his  belief  as  a  Senator;  it  is  his  belief 
now. 

More  convincing  than  these  executive 
and  judicial  opinions,  however,  is  the 
action  which  this  very  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  has  taken  on  this  question  in  the 
past.  It  i»well  known  that  the  Senate 
has  consistently  refused  to  approve  a 
statutoi-y  enactment  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax.  Time  after  time  such  a  pioposal 
has  been  defeated.  It  was  not  until 
1962  that  the  Senate  finally  adopted  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  prohibit  poll 
tax  requirements  in  Federal  elections. 
During  the  consideration  of  that  joint 
resolution,  a  substitute  was  offered  to 
abolish  such  requirements  by  statute. 
By  a  vote  of  59  to  30,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate tabled  the  substitute  and  then  pa.ssed 
the  joint  resolution  by  a  vote  of  77-16. 
This  action  of  the  Senate  was  con- 
sistent with  the  position  taken  on  every 
previous  occasion  when  the  question  of 
abolishing  poll  tax  requirements  by 
statute  has  been  presented  to  this 
body.  It  is  the  established  precedent  of 
the  Senate,  and  it  is  in  conformity  with 
the  law  as  written  in  the  Constitution 
and  intei-preted  by  all  courts  of  this  land, 
including  the  Supreme  Court. 

Notwithstanding  the  authorities  which 
I  have  cited,  we  are  now  asked  to  ignore 
the  law  and  pass  a  statute  to  prohibit 
the  States  from  exercising  their  con- 
stitutional authority  to  establish  a  poll 
tax  requirement  as  a  condition  to  voting. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  va- 
lidity of  such  a  requirement  under  the 
14th  amendment.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  vast 
investigative  and  legal  powers  of  his 
ofRce.  has  not  been  able  to  establish  that 
such  a  requirement  has  been  used  in  the 
violation  of  the  15th  amendment;  indeed, 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  present  any 
evidence  on  the  question,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  firmly  established  the  precedent 
that  it  cannot  abolish  such  requirements 
by  statute.  In  addition,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  suppoiiied  this 
position,  as  have  the  present  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  weight  of  authority  is  over- 
whelming. Mr.  President,  and  I  believe 
the  Senate  will  be  disregarding  its  re- 
sponsibility if  it  acts  contrary  to  these 
well-established  principles. 

With  all  deference,  I  believe  that  to 
adopt  the  amendment  would  be  reckless 
and  would  flout  the  Constitution.  It  is 
admitted  on  its  face  that  the  amend- 
ment itself  is  of  doubtful  validity.  The 
question  is  not  what  we  think  of  a  poll 
tax,  but  whether  we  have  the  authority, 
under  the  grant  of  authority  given  by 
the  Constitution,  to  act  in  the  premises. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  we  do  not. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding  me  additional  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  7  minutes  to 
respond  to  observations  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Mississippi; 


then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh  I  who  wishes  to  make 
general  comments  about  the  amend- 
ment. 

First,  the  record  would  be  inaccurate 
if  it  in  any  way  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  not  com- 
mented on  the  question  involved  in  this 
important  issue.  He  has  done  so  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  Most  recently,  he 
has  indicated  his  own  personal  belief 
that  the  poll  tax.  as  such,  should  be 
eliminated. 

He  stated  only  that  he  is  following  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  reaching  a  position  that  he  has 
some  question  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  complete  abolition  of  the  poll 
tax.  However,  it  would  be  a  distortion 
of  the  record  to  indicate  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  feci 
that  the  poll  tax  should  be  abolished. 

In  the  President's  message  on  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill,  he  said: 

In  our  system,  the  first  right  and  most  vi- 
tal of  all  our  rights  Is  the  right  to  vote.  Jef- 
ferson described  the  elective  franchise  as  the 
ark  of  our  safety.  It  is  from  the  exercise  of 
this  right  that  the  guarantee  of  all  our  other 
rights  flows. 

Unless  the  right  to  vote  be  secured  and 
undenied  all  other  rights  are  Insecure  and 
subject  to  denial  for  all  our  citizens.  The 
challenge  to  this  right  is  a  challenge  to 
America  itself.  We  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge as  decisively  as  we  would  meet  a  chal- 
lenge mounted  .igninst  our  land  by  enemies 
from  abro.id. 

It  would  be  also  a  distortion  if  Senators 
were  to  read  in  the  Record  that  the 
Breedlove  case  would  be  guiding  so  far 
as  the  amendment,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced and  recommended  by  39  Sen- 
ators, is  concerned.  As  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, on  Friday,  and  in  my  other  speeches, 
the  Breedlove  case  is  not  controlling. 
Breedlove  was  a  white  man.  Breedlove 
never  raised  the  15th  amendment  argu- 
ment. 

The  Breedlove  case  is  only  controlling 
as  it  applies  to  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
It  never  reached,  or  it  reached  only  in- 
adequately, the  equal  protection  provi- 
sions and  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  The  issue  of  poverty 
was  never  raised  or  suggested  in  the 
Bi-eedlove  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  upon  the  basis  of 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  that  we 
have  offered  our  amendment. 

Listening  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Stennis]  discuss  how  meaningless  are 
the  cumulative  provisions  of  poll  taxes 
in  the  various  States,  it  is  ironic  to 
realize  that  when  Breedlove  was  asking 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  they  were  attempting  to  charge 
him  $13.50  to  participate  in  the  elective 
process  in  the  State  of  Georgia  at  a  time 
when  the  yearly  tax  in  Georgia  was 
around  $1  or  $2  a  year.  Breedlove  was 
indeed  a  victim  of  the  cumulative  natuie 
of  the  tax. 

Georgia  has  been  speedy  in  eliminating 
the  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting. 
Of  course,  no  such  case  could  come  be- 
fore that  distinguished  couit  from  that 
State  at  this  time.    We  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  the  States  to  which  our  amend- 
ment would  apply. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  a  cumula- 
tive provision  for  some  3  years.  It  is 
d  fficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the 
cumulative  provisions  have  been  applied, 
if  ihcy  were  really  seeking,  in  fact  to 
somehow   test    the   quahfications   of    a 

voter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  there  is  a 
requ  rement,  such  as  in  Mississippi,  that 
there  should  be  payment  not  only  for  one 
particular  year,  but  also  for  a  second 
year  in  order  for  an  individual  to  vote 
in  an  election  in  the  second  year,  that  in 
no  way  reflects  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
individual  to  participate  in  the  elective 
process.  In  Mis.sissippi,  you  cannot  pay 
up  back  poll  taxes  due.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  justify  the  tax  as  a  revenue 
device  for  schools. 

I  wish  to  be  completely  identified  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi when  he  says  that  he  is  interested 
in  uplifting  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  participate  in  our  elective  process. 
I,  too,  would  like  to  see  an  uplifting  of 
the  qualifications.  However,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  see  how  the  simple  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  deals  in  any  way  with 
the  qualifications  of  an  individual  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process. 

I  can  understand  how  age  denotes  a 
certain  quality  of  maturity,  or  that  this 
can  be  a  reasonable  requirement  legiti- 
mately established  by  the  States.    I  can 
understand  how  the  fact  of  residency  is 
a  qualifying  factor.    It  is  presumed  that 
whoever  has  been  a  resident  of  a  particu- 
lar State  or  area  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  is  familiar  with  local  problems.    I 
can  understand  why  it  is  necessary  for 
individuals  to  register  in  order  to  indi- 
cate   that    they    have    not    committed 
crimes  against  the  community,  and  are 
of  good  character.     However,  there   is 
considerable  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
why  an  individual  who  is  able  to  pay  $2 
or  $1.50  in  Texas,  $1.50  in  Alabama,  or 
SI  50  in  Virginia,  Is  thus  eUgible  to  vote. 
An  individual  might  steal  the  money  with 
which    to   pay    his   poll    tax    and    thus 
qualify.    I  cannot  understand  why  this 
should  denote  any  proof  of  a  person's 
qualifications  as  a  voter.    Another  indi- 
vidual may,  because  of  an  oversight,  have 
missed  a  payment,  but  be  an  eminently 
qualified    citizen.  ,  The    fact    that    he 
missed  the  payment  could  result  from  the 
fact  that  Alabama  and  Mississippi  do  not 
even  send  out  poll  tax  notices— and  they 
do  this  on  purpose  to  disenfranchise. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  when  he  dis- 
cusses some  parts  of  the  speech  that  I 
made  on  last  Friday,  In  which  speech 
I  spoke  about  seasonal  employment. 

I  certainly  recognize  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  an  understanding 
of  the  economy  that  exists  in  his  great 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself   5  additional 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  an  understanding  of  the  busmess 
practices  and  procedures  in  his  State. 
However,  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  of 
Friday  that  much  of  the  employment  of 
Negroes  in  Mississippi  is  on  a  rural  econ- 
omy basis  and  as  is  the  case  with  many 
other  States  in  the  South  is  seasonal  in 

nature. 

Those  who  are  employed  in  this  sea- 
sonal employment  will  receive  their  small 
payment  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  or 
in  the  fall.  Nonetheless,  whether  they 
are  paid  essentially  during  that  period, 
or  paid  daily,  they  are  required  to  pay 
the  poll  tax  not  in  the  spring,  summer, 
or  early  fall,  but  in  the  late  winter. 

I  believe  that  we  would  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  in  the  rural  economy  of  the 
South,  most  individuals  who  work  on 
farms  are  paid  on  a  seasonal  basis.  That 
fact  affects  their  ability  to  participate 
in  the  elective  process  and  pay  their  poll 
tax.  It  must  be  recognized  that  this 
operates  as  a  hardship  on  the  poor  whites 
and  Negroes  in  the  States— the  very  in- 
dividuals whom  the  biU  would  cover. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  him.  I  respect 
the  position  for  which  he  stands  today. 
I  should  not  like  my  silence  to  be  in  any 
way  accepted  as  admitting  agreement 
with  the  observations  that  the  Senator 
made  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  sup- 
plement v.hat  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  just  stated,  I  refer  to 
the  record  of  my  previous  efforts  to  have 
this  matter  dealt  with  by  statute.  On 
February  2,  1960  and  on  March  27,  1962, 
I  moved  the  Senate  to  eliminate  the  poll 
tax  by  statutory  amendment.  On  both 
occasions,  the  so-called  amendment  was 
before  the  Senate.  On  Febiiiary  2,  1960, 
my  motion  was  tabled  by  a  vote  50  to  37. 
On  March  27,  1962,  it  was  tabled  by  a 
vote  of  59  to  34. 

I  point  that  out  because  it  bears  so 
heavily  on  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here.  At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  poll  tax  was  not  a  qualification. 
Qualifications  come  after  the  poll  tax  is 
paid.  I  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  tax.  It 
is  a  tax  burdening  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  cast  a  vote.  That  is  unlawful 
under  the  15th  amendment.  Congress 
has  the  right  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  by 
statute.  ,  .  , 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  argument  which 
we  have  made  here. 

The  Breedlove  case  has  been  cited. 
The  Breedlove  case  is  not  an  authority. 
The  question  was  not  raised  in  that  case, 
in  view  of  the  timing  of  the  decision. 
We  did  not  get  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  civU  rights  decisions  until  1954  which 
indicates  that  the  factual  basis  has  now 
been  laid  for  the  courts  to  find  that  such 
a  statute  is  constitutionaL 

I  thought  we  should  have  that  state- 
ment to  complete  the  answer  to   the 
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argument  made  by 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  LMr.  Bayh]  sUch  time  as  he  may 

need. 

Mr.     BAYH.     Mr.    Pi-esident.    I    am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  nearly  40   other   Senators  in   co- 
sponsoring  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy] 
which  would  provide  a  new  section  9  of 
the  voting  rights  bill  in  place  of  the  sub- 
stitute   proposed    by    the    distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  If  adopt- 
ed,   tliis    amendment    would    do    four 
things:  First,  declare  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  violates  constitu- 
tional rights  protected  by  the  14th  and 
15th     amendments;     second,'    prohibit 
States   and  pohtical   subdivisions   from 
collecting  any  tax  as  a  condition  for  reg- 
istration or  voting;  tliird.  direct  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  declaratory  judgments  or  injunctive 
relief  forthwith  in  three-judge  Federal 
courts  against  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment which  enforces  or  attempts  to  en- 
force such  a  tax;  and,  fourth,  assure  that 
any  judicial  determination  holding  this 
section  invalid  would  not  result  for  1  year 
in  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  of  any 
person  who  pays  a  required  tax  at  least 
45  days  before  an  election. 

This  is  a  brief,  capsule  summary'  of  the 
intention  of  the  Kennedy  amendment. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  Record,  or  sitting  in  the 
Chamber  to  listen  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  logic  and  elo- 
quence of  his  argument.  I  rise  to  add 
one  additional  voice  in  support  of  the  al- 
ready complete  argument  that  has  been 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Recently  we  have  heard  quoted  on  the 
floor  a  statement  made  almost  20  years 
ago  by  the  man  who  later  became  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  is  now  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  heard 
references  made  about  certain  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  last  decade.  One 
thing  Members  of  the  Senate  must  real- 
ize in  considering  the  field  of  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  is  that  we  are  now 
living  in  May  1965.  Events  are  rapidly 
occui-ring  that  had  not  transpired  when 
those  statements  were  made  on  the  floor 
and  when  those  cases  were  decided  in 
past  decades.  A  declaration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  such  as  is 
contained  in  the  Kennedy  amendment 
has  not  been  before  the  Court. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  Congress 
has  the  power  to  forbid  the  imposition 
of  poll  taxes  as  a  qualification  for  voting 
in  State  and  local  elections.  The  basis 
for  this  power  can  be  foimd,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
which  give  Congress  the  authority  to  en- 
force their  provisions  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation. The  due  process  of  laws  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clauses  of 
the  14th  amendment,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  15th  amendment  against 
denying  the  right  to  vote  on  the  grounds 
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of  race  or  color,  would  thereby  be  im- 
plemented by  positive  congressional 
?.ction. 

It  is  imperative,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
Congress  positively  declare  that  the  im- 
position by  State  or  local  govei-nraent 
of  a  poll  tax  invades  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  of  that  given  State. 
Thi.s  finding  may  well  prove  to  be  very 
s.cr.iiicant  in  the  judicial  determination 
of  constitutional  authority.  Such  a  dec- 
laration serves  ofQcial  notice  on  the 
coui-ts  that  the  legislative  branch,  the 
Concress  of  the  United  States,  after  care- 
ful investigation  and  determination,  has 
concluded  that  the  exaction  of  a  payment 
for  the  privilege  of  voting  is  not  con- 
sistent with  those  rights.  There  is  am- 
ple evidence  to  support  the  fact  that 
judicial  notice  is  paid  to  congressional 
declarations  of  findings  in  cases  where 
national  policy  is  at  issue. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  picayune 
issue.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  national 
policy  and  ccncern.  The  Supreme  Court 
looks  to  the  Consi-ess  of  the  United  States 
for  a  declaiation  on  great  national  policy 
issues. 

The  amendment  also  forbids  the  col- 
lection of  poll  or  ether  taxes  as  a  condi- 
cion  for  either  registration  or  voting.  As 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  so  ably  pointed  out  last  Friday, 
however,  this  does  not  outlaw  pell  taxes 
as  such.  I  think  that  should  be  empha- 
sized. There  are  numerous  States  which 
still  retain  what  is  termed  a  •poll  tax",  or 
a  head  tax.  but  most  of  these  do  not  make 
payment  a  condition  for  registration  or 
voting.  Only  the  four  States  of  Alabama. 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  now  have 
statewide  taxes  which  must  be  paid  as  a 
qualification  for  voting.  In  addition  the 
State  of  Vermont- uses  a  similar  tax  as  a 
test  for  voting  in  town  elections.  The 
24th  amendment,  of  course,  abolished  the 
poll  tax  for  all  Federal  elections.  Thus, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  section  9  will 
have  direct  impact  only  in  the  State  and 
local  elections  of  four  States  and  in  the 
local  elections  of  a  fifth.  It  will  in  no  in- 
stance restrict  the  power  of  States  to  col- 
lect "poll"  or  "head"  taxes  which  are 
not — let  me  emphasize  the  v.(^  "not^ — 
linked  to  the  franchise. 

Mr.  President,  despite  this  limited  ap- 
plication, there  is  real  need  for  Federal 
action  in  this  matter.  It  is  irrefutable 
that  the  average  income  of  Negro  families 
in  the  four  Southern  States  still  retaining 
the  poll  tax  is  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  v.hite  re.sidents.  Other  Senators 
have  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the 
charge  for  poll  tax  puiT)cses  would  cost  a 
man  and  his  wife  the  equivalent  of  earn- 
ings for  a  full  day's  labor,  or  even  more. 
This  indeed  is  a  burden  that  might  dis- 
courage many  individuals  from  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  vote.  I  for  one  do  not 
b«lieve  that  there  should  be  a  price-tag 
placed  on  the  voting  franchise. 

Moreover,  this  denial  of  voting  rights 
i":  not  limited  to  those  of  the  Negro  race. 
Poverty-stricken  whites  in  these  States 
are  likewise  discouraged  if  not  prevented. 
fr  m  casting  their  ballots  because  of  poll 
taxes.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  on  Friday 
stated  that  in  his  State  the  poll  tax  bore 
m  ;:e  heavily  on  the  citizen  of  Latin  ex- 


traction than  it  did  on  the  Negro.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI.  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  emphasized 
the  comparatively  lower  welfare  pay- 
ments prevailing  in  the  poll  tax  States 
and  the  effect  this  would  have  on  the  lack 
of  ability  of  poor  people,  especially  older 
inhabitants,  to  become  eligible  for  the 
franchise.  It  appears  abundantly  clear 
that  the  relatively  small  turnout  at  the 
polls  which  characterizes  elections  in 
these  States  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
exaction  of  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
votin::. 

I  remember  the  figures  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long!  mentioned. 
After  poll  taxes  were  removed  in  that 
State,  in  the  next  election  the  turnout 
increased  by  65  percent — merely  by  rea- 
son of  removing  the  price  tag  on  the 
right  to  vote. 

In  still  another  respect  the  poll  tax. 
as  presently  administered,  is  deplorable 
as  v.ell  as  unconstitutional.  There  is 
evidence  demonstrating  that  some  local 
ofiBcials  have  refused  arbitrarily  to  ac- 
cept payment  of  poll  taxes  offered  by 
Negroes.  Surely  a  system  which  permits 
such  unchecked  abuse  of  authority  con- 
stitutes a  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  Discrimination  of  this  type 
justifies  and.  it  seems  to  me.  undergirds 
the  finding  by  Congress  that  the  poll  tax 
has  been  used  to  deny  the  right  to  vote. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  basic  power 
to  determine  qualifications  for  voting  is 
reserved  to  the  States.  Unless  in-ohibited 
by  the  Constitution  or  forbidden  by  na- 
tional law.  States  are  free  to  impose  legit- 
imate— let  me  emphasize  the  word 
'legitimate" — restrictions  on  those  who 
ballot  in  both  National  and  State  elec- 
tions. From  the  beginning.  States  have 
adopted  limitations  on  age.  residence, 
and  citizenship  of  voters,  which  have 
been  consistently  sustained  in  the  courts 
on  grounds  of  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  So  long  as 
they  are  not  arbitrai'y  or  discriminatory, 
and  do  not  violate  express  provisions  of 
the  14th.  15th,  19th.  and  24th  amend- 
ments, such  limitations  are  constitu- 
tional. 

But  what  is  the  rationale  of  the  poll 
tax?  In  what  way  is  it  related  to  rea- 
sonable qualifications  for  voting?  It  is 
difficult  to  discern  how  the  payment  of 
$1  or  $2  a  year  can  in  any  sense  be  a 
meaningful  test  of  a  person's  ability  to 
participate  in  the  franchise.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  State  to  lay  down  a  minimum 
age.  or  length  of  residence  as  voting  qual- 
ifications, or  to  disqualify  convicted 
felons  or  persons  incarcerated  in  mental 
institutions,  but  to  bar  otherwise  quali- 
fied persons  solely  on  the  ability  to  read 
or  write  or  the  contents  of  their  purse 
is  an  entirely  different  matter.  That  is 
what  the  poll  tax  does. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  order  the  suspension  of 
State  literacy  tests  or  other  devices  be- 
ing used  to  prevent  citizens  from  register- 
ing and  voting.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  bill,  the  attack 
we  make  on  the  discriminatory  effect  of 
the  literacy  test. 

Literacy  tests,  when  fairly  adminis- 
tered, may  be  said  to  have  some  relation- 
ship to  voting  competence,  as  I  men- 


tioned a  moment  ago.  In  any  case,  their 
relationship  to  voting  is  much  more  per- 
tinent than  the  possession  of  sufficient 
cash  to  pay  an  annual  fee  for  this  privi- 
lege.  Congress — most  of  us  who  have 
added  our  names  to  the  so-called  voting 
rights  bill  and  many  others  who  intend 
to  support  it — have  assumed  the  author- 
ity to  susjiend  their  employment  in  the 
pending  bill.  The  abolition  by  national 
statute  of  State  and  local  poll  taxes  which 
have  no  reasonable  relationship  to  voting 
competence  is  surely  founded  on  consti- 
tutional principle  as  sound — if  not  more 
so — as  the  .suspension  of  State  literacy 
tests. 

The  key.  of  course,  in  both  these  in- 
stances is  to  be  found  in  the  denial  of 
ba.sic  constitutional  rights  by  arbitrary 
means.  It  matters  not  what  the  partic- 
ular device  may  be  which  is  employed  by 
State  or  local  governments  as  a  method 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote.  Whether  it  be 
the  white  primary,  literacy  tests,  dis- 
criminatory application  of  registration 
laws,  official  intimidation,  or  poll  taxes 
makes  no  difference  if  the  procedure  is 
one  which  treats  unfairly  one  segment  of 
the  citizenry  as  compared  to  the  rest. 
The  imposition  of  a  tax  on  voting  inher- 
ently carries  with  it  the  element  of  great- 
er hardship  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 

Historically,  poll  taxes  were  estab- 
lished, as  a  condition  for  voting — as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  pointed  out  in  his 
eloquent  presentation  last  week,  to  widen 
the  base  of  the  franchise  in  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  incentive  to  come  to  the 
polls.  As  it  was  implemented  and  the 
base  spread  and  became  broader,  they 
were  gradually  eliminated,  only  to  be  re- 
established, following  the  Civil  War.  as 
a  condition  for  voting  after  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  were  adopted.  This 
in  itself  indicates  that  the  enactment  of 
such  requirements  were  aimed  at  exclud- 
ing Negroes  from  the  polls.  Statements 
made  by  contemporai-y  authorities  tend 
to  substantiate  that  this  was  the  real 
goal.  Combined  with  long  residence 
periods  and  literacy  tests,  poll  taxes  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  so-called  "Mi.^sis- 
sippi  plan"  which  was  enacted  widely 
during  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century. 

Further  evidence  of  the  discriminatory 
nature  of  these  special  tests  is  provided 
by  the  equally  wide  subsequent  use  of 
"grandfather  clauses"  which  were  de- 
signed to  enable  poor  whites,  who  h:id 
become  disfranchised  by  the  Mississii^pi 
plan,  to  have  their  names  added  to  the 
registration  rolls  without  having  to  pass 
literacy  tests  or  pay  poll  taxes.  Although 
"grandfather  clauses"  were  later  held 
unconstitutional,  in  the  meantime,  large 
numbers  of  whites  had  been  blanketed 
into  the  electorate  without  qualifying 
under  the  tests  which  barred  Negroes 
from  the  polls. 

To  defend  the  use  of  poll  taxes  as  an 
essential  source  of  revenue  to  these 
States,  finding  a  great  need,  it  seems  to 
me.  would  be  rather  difficult. 

The  Compendium  of  State  Government 
Finances  in  1964.  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau,  discloses  that  State  in- 
come from  poll  taxes  is  comparatively 
insignificant. 
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For  instance,  while  the  total  revenue 
from  State  taxes  in  Alabama  last  year 
was  over  S384  million,  the  poll  tax  yield 
amounted  to  only  $521,000,  or  less  thari 
one-seventh  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
income  for  the  State  of  Alabama. 

In  Texas,  the  State  tax  revenue  in  1964 
totaled  more  than  $1,100  million,  but  the 
noil  tax  produced  only  a  little  more  than 
S3  million  or  not  much  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  tax  t^ke 
of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Virginia  poll  tax  brought  in 
$1  826,000  compared  to  total  State  tax 
revenue  of  $437  million,  or  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  .  ,.  ,  ^  .  ,v,n 
No  poll  tax  revenue  is  listed  for  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  but  in  Vermont  a 
total  poll  tax  collection  of  $795,000  was 
reported  out  of  a  total  State  tax  revenue 
of  $56  million. 

It  would  appear  to  be  clear  that  the 
financial  capability  of  State  governments 
does  not  depend  heavily  on  these  taxes 
and  would  not  be  seriously  jeopardized 
if  the  source  of  tax  revenue  were  not  in 
pxistcncG. 

In  any  case.  States  would  be  free  to 
collect  poll  taxes— or  head  taxes,  or 
whatever  we  wish  to  call  them— so  long 
as  they  were  not  made  a  condition  for 

voting.  ^     _^  . 

The  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  1937  Breedlove  case — which  has  been 
discussed  between  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!— 
which  sustained  the  Georgia  poll  tax,  has 
been  cited  frequently  on  this  floor,  as 
the  basis  and  reason  to  vote  against  the 
Kennedy  amendment. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in 
that  case  the  question  of  racial  discrim- 
ination under  the  15th  amendment  was 
not  at  issue  at  all. 

The  Court  was  confronted  only  with 
a  claim  for  a  denial  of  equal  protection, 
on  the  ground  that  women  and  older  per- 
sons were  exempt  from  a  poll  tax  assessed 
on  a  white  male  citizen.  Moreover,  there 
had  been  no  finding  or  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Congress  that  imposition  of  a 
State  poll  tax  in  State  or  local  elections 
would  constitute  a  denial  of  voting  rights. 
This  is  one  thing  Congress  can  establish 
by  finding  it  essential  to  decide  that  this 
is  a  violation  of  a  person's  right  to  vote, 
an  undue  requirement  and  imposition 
on  an  individual  prior  to  voting. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen  substitute,  the  amendment  proposed 
by    the    Senator    from    Massachusetts 
would  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  forthwith  to  prevent  en- 
forcement of  the  poll  tax  and  to  test  its 
constitutionality.        Attorney      General 
Katzenbach  has  said  that  he  would  wel- 
come a  directive  by  Congress  to  challenge 
the  vaUdity  of  State  poll  taxes,  but  he 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  a  legislative  pro- 
nouncement which  would  seek  to  invali- 
date   them    by    law.      Instead,    in    his 
opinion,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  seek 
court  determination  of  constitutionality 
without  a  Federal  statute  banning  poll 
tax  requirements. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  At- 
torney General.  He  has  been  a  yeoman 
in  the  battle  to  guarantee  all  Americans 
the  right  to  vote.   Those  of  us  who  favor 


the  Kennedy  admendment  have  gained 
much  from  our  discussions  with  him.  He 
and  our  majority  leader  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  the  effort  which  they  have 
made  to  reach  some  agreement,  or  a  con- 
sensus to  move  forward. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  feel  that  the 
poll  tax  is  inherently  wrong  and  that  it  is 
discriminatory,  there  is  good  reason  for 
Congress  to  take  a  firm,  positive  stand 
directly  prohibiting  the  exaction  of  fees 
for  the  privilege  of  voting. 

By  acting  on  its  undenied  powers 
granted  by  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. Congress  makes  known  its  ex- 
press finding  that  poll  taxes,  when  used 
by  State  and  local  governments  as  a  con- 
dition for  exercising  the  franchise, 
clearly  deprive  citizens  of  constitutional 
rights.  Such  a  strong  statement  of 
policy  would  fortify  any  judicial  relief 
sought  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
would  in  no  way  delay  or  impede  judicial 
determination  of  the  issue. 

The  Attorney  General  would  have  a 
stronger  hand  to  play  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  stronger  case  to  argue,  if  he  were 
given  a  congressional  declaration  of  na- 
tional policy  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
poll  tax. 

Finally,  it  seems  circumspect  to  me  to 
include  the  proviso  which  would  operate 
only   if  the  courts  held   that  Congress 
lacked  power  to  abolish  poll  taxes  by  law. 
This  subsection  provides  that  no  person 
would  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  a 
period  of  1  year  following  such  a  decision 
of  invalidity  if  he  paid  any  required  tax 
at  least  45  days  before  an  election.    Even 
though  there  is  good  reason  to  support 
the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  new 
section  9.  inclusion  of  this  saving  clause 
would  serve  in  case  of  an  adverse  judicial 
ruling,  to  prevent  loss  of  voting  rights  of 
those  who  acted  in  good  faith  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  voting  rights  act, 
if  it  were  to  be  amended  by  the  Kennedy 
amendment.     Far  from  indicating  any 
belief  by  its  supporters  that  the  section 
may  be  invalid,  this  clause  is  only  a  safe- 
guard against  the  unfortunate  situation 
which  might  prevail  in  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  judicial  holding  that  the  section  was 
unconstitutional. 

Despite  the  argument  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  whom  I  respect  and  hold  in 
the  highest  regard,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  a  severability  clause.  Such  clauses 
are  included  in  many  pieces  of  legislation. 
The  Record  should  clearly  state  that  it 
is  in  no  way  an  indication  of  lack  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reiterate  my  conviction  that  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the   Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  achieving  our  common  goal.    In 
essence  it  would  retain  the  feature  of  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  which  in- 
sures early  judicial  review,  but  would 
also  strengthen  our  case  by  providing  a 
clear  declaration  of  policy  and  a  positive 
exercises  of  congressional  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  logical  ap- 
proach in  order  to  end  finally  and  con- 
clusively this  practice  which  weakens  our 
democratic  system  and  deprives  many  of 


our  citizens  of  their  fuU  constitutional 

rights.  ^      J    o 

At  long  last,  after  more  tiian  a  hundred 
years,  we  have  come  to  the  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  we  must 
answer  the  question,  What  is  the  value 
of  a  vote?  What  value  does  the  fran- 
chise have  to  the  average  American  citi- 
zen? Is  it  1  cent?  Isit$l?  Is  it  $1.50? 
Is  it  $2?    Is  it  worth  a  man's  life? 

There  are  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  at  home  and  abroad  to  guarantee 
basic  freedoms  given  to  us  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

We  must  cherish  all  these  fundamental 
freedoms;  and  among  them  we  must 
cherish  the  freedom  of  the  right  to  vote. 
Yet  by  permitting  the  imposition  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  casting  a  vote 
we  are  in  effect  saying  that  it  has  a 
value,  and  that  this  is  its  value,  that  this 
is  the  value  of  the  right  to  vote,  that  that 
is  what  it  is  worth  in  America. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  in  the 
Senate  we  say  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
a  sales  tag,  a  price  tag  on  our  right  to 

vote. 

I  read  with  great  interest  in  the  news- 
papers recently  that  there  are  those  who 
have  called  us  a  group  of  young  liberals 
who  are  doing  battle  on  this  issue. 

I  wonder  whether  it  is  being  a  Uberal 
to  feel  that  we  should  guarantee  to  evei-y 
American  citizen  the  right  to  vote,  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  indeed.  The 
protection  of  constitutional  rights  is 
something  that  our  conservative  brethren 
have  prided  themselves  on.  Whether 
conservative  or  liberal,  the  important 
thing  for  us  to  realize  is  that  in  America 
we  must  remove  the  last  vestige  of  dis- 
crimination, the  last  mechanism  which 
presently  exists,  and  which  tends  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  one  man  to  vote  than 
it  is  for  another. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  ^-iH  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
beheves  that  the  States  where  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing is  used  as  an  instrument  of  discrimi- 
nation include  Vermont  and  Texas? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  said  earlier,  probably 
before  the  Senator  came  to  the  Cham- 
ber, that  it  is  true  with  respect  to  Ver- 
mont so  far  as  local  town  elections  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  ■«-ill  tlie 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  As  a  practical  matter, 
we  have  made  the  distinction  very  clear 
in  the  amendment  that  we  are  dealmg 
with  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing. Other  than  the  four  States  in- 
volved. States  have  head  taxes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  Earlier  I  said  that 
there  are  States— I  believe  my  State  is 
one  of  them— which  assess  a  head  tax. 
This  has  no  relationship  to  a  poll  tax. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  is  not  a  precondition 
to  voting. 

Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    One  can  vote,  and  then 
he  is  taxed,  and  he  can  be  sued. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  In  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  Reconstruction  pe- 
riod, we  in  Texas  did  not  enact  a  poll  tax. 
It  was  not  done  until  about  1902.  The 
question  of  inhibiting  the  Negroes  from 
voting  never  entered  into  the  debate.  It 
was  an  effort  to  prevent  vote  frauds. 
There  had  been  some  massive  vote  frauds 
prior  to  that  time.  This  tax  was  a  means 
of  policing  the  elections  to  the  extent 
that  we  would  not  have  further  vote 
frauds. 

I  wish  to  have  that  clearly  understood. 
It  should  be  understood  that  never  in  my 
State  has  there  been  any  use  of  the  poll 
tax  as  a  means  of  discriminating. 

I  point  out  further  that  Texas  is  one 
of  the  few  States  where  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  Negro  eligible  registrants 
than  with  respect  to  white  e'igible  reg- 
istrants, on  a  proportional  basis.  For 
example,  about  56  percent  of  total 
eligible  white  voters  are  registered,  and 
some  58  percent  of  the  total  eligible 
Negroes  are  registered  to  vote.  In  a 
number  of  counties,  the  poll  tax  is  added 
automatically  with  respect  to  both 
whites  and  Negroes.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  discriminate.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
for  the  Record  that  the  tax  has  never 
been  used  as  a  means  of  discrimination. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  some  counties 
there  has  not  been  an  attempt  at  in- 
timidation to  keep  certain  people  from 
voting,  as  in  the  case  of  some  people  who 
are  over  65.  The  poll  tax.  as  such,  has 
not  been  used  as  an  act  of  discrimina- 
tion. I  wish  to  make  that  clear.  It  has 
not  been  used  for  that  purpose  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  BAYH.  All  of  us  in  this  great  body 
are  permitted  to  exercise  our  own  discre- 
vtion  on  these  subjects,  and  should  do  so 
continually.  The  thing  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, puts  the  poll  tax  in  the  least  favor- 
able light  is  that  by  its  very  nature  it  has 
within  its  confines  characteristics  which. 
by  its  imposition  as  a  tax,  even  a  small 
one.  has  a  discriminatory  effect  which 
imposes  a  greater  hardship  on  a  person 
with  meager  means  than  on  one  with 
larger  income. 

Mr.  TOWER.  However,  according  to 
the  figures  I  cited  those  who  are  rela- 
tively low  in  the  socioeconomic  scale 
have  been  a  little  better  and  more  con- 
scientious about  paying  the  tax  and  be- 
coming qualified  to  vote  than  those  who 
are  somewhat  higher  in  that  scale. 

Mr.  B.^YH.  We  have  had  considerable 
evidence  that  it  has  been  discriminatory. 
I  believe  the  Senators  colleague  from 
Texas  pointed  out  that  the  poll  tax  in  his 
State  hits  many  Latin  Americans  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  does  Negroes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Probably  tlie  problem  is 
that  many  Latin  American  citizens,  be- 
ing unable  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language,  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to 
know  what  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens  are. 

I  further  point  out  that  the  Senator 
::om   Vermont    fMr.   Aiken  1    has   indi- 
cated that  the  elimination  of  the  poll 
.  ;x  would  have  very  serious  consequences 
-.  town   governments  in  his  State.     I 
vender  if  any  consideration  has  been 
'-  von  to  that  situation. 
Mr.  BAYH.     The  Senator  from  Mas- 
Tchusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  discussed 


the  subject  at  some  length  w  ith  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senators  ever  reached  a  position  in  which 
they  obtained  a  consensus.  But  there 
was  a  full  exploration  of  theirViews.  It 
is  diificult  for  me  to  see  how  the  proposed 
legislation  would  impose  a  hardship  on 
the  State  of  Vermont  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  eased  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting.  It  could  be  imposed  as  a  head 
tax  or  a  poll  tax  collected  at  some  other 
time  or  enforced  in  some  other  way  rath- 
er than  as  a  prohibition  on  the  right  of 
a  person  to  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  vei-y  often  people  do  not  pay  their 
poll  tax  because  they  are  apathetic  and 
not  conscious  of  what  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  citizens  are? 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  nothing  that  we 
in  this  body  can  do  to  rid  this  country  of 
apathy  so  far  as  civic  irresponsibility 
and  government  irrespoiisibility  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  have 
spoken  to  college  and  high  school  young 
people  on  that  subject,  urging  them  to 
accept  responsibility.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  in  this  body  can  do  to  legislate 
away  apathy.  I  wish  there  were.  We 
would  have  100  votes  in  this  body  to  sup- 
port it. 

We  must  take  away  every  vestige  and 
everj'  roadblock  that  is  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  nonapathetic. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  discussion.  I  should  like  to  say  fur- 
ther that  I  am  sure  that  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  have  the  effect  in 
my  State  of  allowing  some  unscrupulous 
political  bosses  to  bloc-vote  certain  peo- 
ple. The  measure  would  afford  them  an 
opportunity  to  register  those  people. 
The  registration  would  not  cost  them 
$1.75  a  head,  as  it  once  did.  It  could 
have  some  consequences  that  were  not 
anticipated  by  those  who  initiated  the 
poll  tax  in  my  State  in  1D02  in  an  effort 
to  cure  vote  fraud. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  a  minute  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  1902 
is  a  far  cry  from  1965.  It  is  a  small 
question  of  63  years.  There  have  been 
many  iniquitous  practices  in  voting  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  including  my 
native  State,  which  have  occurred  in 
modern  times.  The  period  around  1890 
and  through  1902  was  a  period  when  the 
poll  tax  and  other  means  to  restrict  the 
voting  right  came  upon  the  scene.  It 
was  very  unfortunate  that  it  should  have 
come  at  that  time.  It  marked  a  new 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  South  to- 
ward the  Negro  franchise. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
feels  veiT  strongly  about  the  voting 
right.  I  understand  his  views  about  the 
poll  tax.  But  that  historic  p>oint  must 
be  made. 

Finally,  our  contention  is  not  only 
under  the  15th  amendment  provisions 
with  respect  to  a  direct  factual  showing 


of  inhibition  in  voting,  but  also  we  think 
that  practices  have  been  shown  to  be 
widespread  enough  to  justify  the  Con- 
gress in  acting,  even  If  they  do  not  oc- 
cur in  many  places  in  Texas. 

Some  have  contended  that  the  head 
tax  is  an  imposition  of  a  burden  amount- 
ing to  an  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
vote,  and  also  violates  both  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  in  and  of  itself,  if 
used  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  and  an 
ecDnomic  standard.  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  complete  on  that  score. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr.   TOWER.     I  should  like  to  ask 
what  effect  the  amendment  would  have 
on  a  property  qualification  for  voting  in 
local  bond  elections. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
what  we  are  doing  would  have  any  ef- 
fect on  a  property  qualification  for  vot- 
ing in  local  bond  elections.  Frankly,  I 
would  not  be  prepared  to  engage  the 
Senator  in  any  discussion  of  the  law  on 
that  subject  without  knowing  exactly 
what  it  is  we  are  talking  about.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  anything  that  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  banning  the  poll 
tax  would  deal  with  that  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  no  implication 
in  the  amendment  championed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  could  re- 
sult in  a  court  interpretation  of  congres- 
sional intent  to  abolish  a  property  quali- 
fication which  exists  in  perhaps  most 
cities  and  political  subdivisions  in  rela- 
tion to  bond  elections. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
court  could  read  into  an  act  of  Congress. 
We  have  not  referred  to  that.  We  have 
not  dealt  with  it  as  a  question  of  legis- 
lative intent.  We  ai-e  dealing  with  a 
specific  measure — the  poll  tax.  I  can 
hardly  see  that  the  amendment  would 
affect  what  the  Senator  has  spoken 
about.  But  I  could  not  stop  any  court 
from  reading  any  implications  it  chooses 
into  the  law.  Fi-ankly,  I  do  not  see  any. 
Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  intends  merely  to  deal  with  the 
poll  tax  and  not  with  any  other  qualifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  intention  of 
the  authors  of  the  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Possibly  the  single  most 
significant  defect  in  section  9  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  is  that  it  passes  the  buck  from 
Congress  to  the  courts. 

For  87  years — from  1870  to  1957 — Con- 
gress did  pass  the  buck  on  civil  rights  to 
the  courts.  This  was  for  a  very  simple 
reason  that  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — filibuster.  For  that  long  period 
prior  to  1957.  the  only  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  enforced  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  was  the  judiciary. 

Then  came  the  civil  rights  laws  of  1957 
and  1960  which  avoided  the  filibuster 
and  the  law  of  1964  which  overcame  a 
fiUbuster.  Purely  and  simply,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  right  now  is  this: 
Are  we  going   to  retuin  to  the   buck- 
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nassing  filibuster  era  prior  to  1957  or 
are  we  going  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  legislate? 

We  who  support  the  antipoU  tax 
amendment  say  that  Congress  should  not 
once  more  "leave  it  to  the  courts";  we 
say  that  Congress  should  act,  that  Con- 
gress should  carry  out  its  responsibility, 
that  Congress  should  enforce  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments. 

In  a  nutshell  this  is  what  section  9  of 
the  substitute  bill  does:  it  announces 
that  evidence  has  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress that  the  poll  tax  denies  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  some  citizens  and  then 
turns  around  and  says  to  the  courts,  "We, 
the  Congress,  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
that  evidence,  so  we  are  leaving  the  job 
of  weighing  it  to  the  courts.  You  tell  us 
what  this  evidence  and  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  mean.  We  just  don't  feel 
like  using  our  powers  to  enforce  those 

amendments."  ,  ..>,    ^  ^ 

Section  9  makes  a  mockei-y  of  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.  In  our 
tripartite  system  of  Government,  Con- 
gress is  supposed  to  legislate  and  the 
Court  to  enforce  and  interpret  that  leg- 
islation. If  the  substitute  bill  stands. 
Congress  will  have  failed  in  its  major 
responsibility— to  legislate. 

In  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  criticized  for  usurping  the  functions 
of  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a 
fair  criticism,  for  the  Court  has  acted 
only  when  Congress  defaulted  in  its  re- 
sponsibihty.  We  who  believe  in  the  Court 
would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  were  we 
once  more  to   shift  our   responsibility 

there. 

This  evasion  of  congressional  respon- 
sibility is  not  the  only  defect  in  section 
9  of  the  substitute  measure. 

There  is  a  grave  question  whether  sec- 
tion 9  is  not  simply  an  imconstitutional 
request  by  the  Congress  for  an  advisory 
opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Attorney  General  already  has 
power,  under  the  1957,  1960,  and  1964 
civil  rights  laws,  to  bring  suit  to  protect 
the  right  to  vote  against  unconstitutional 
infringement.  If  section  9  of  the  sub- 
stitute goes  beyond  this  authority,  as  its 
supporters  assert,  the  additional  author- 
ity must  lie  in  a  request  for  an  advisory 
opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
validity  of  the  poll  tax.  This  the  Court 
will  not  give. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  the  right  to  ask  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  this  proposal  was  not 
agreed  to.  In  1793  President  Washington, 
however  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  to  certain  questions  arising  under 
Jay's  treaty.  The  Court  refused  to  answer 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  act  only  in 
c.-ises  or  controversies  brought  before  them 
in  due  form  (1  Willoughby,  "Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States"  (1929) .  28-29) . 

Congress  tried  again  to  obtain  an  ad- 
visorv  opinion  from  the  Court  many 
vears  later.  Congress  failed.  See  Musk- 
rat  v.  United  States.  219  U.S.  346. 

Strangely  enough,  even  the  request 
for  the  advisory  opinion  is  unclear.  Is  it 
an  advisory  opinion  under  the  15tn 
amendment  only  or  is  there  a  request  for 
an  opinion  under  the  14th  amendment 
as  well?  The  words  "purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote 


in  section  9^ a)  of  the  substitute  appear 
to  limit  the  matter  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment and  to  rule  out  the  important 
aspects  of  the  due  process  and  the  equal 
protection  clauses  of  the  14th  amend- 

inent.  „    ,  ^^        u 

Another  defect  of  section  9  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill  is  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  what  happens  if  the  Supreme  Court 
declines  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on 
the  poll  tax  or  if  the  Court  should  uphold 
the  poll  tax  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action  outlawing  it.    If  this  hap- 
pens, who  would  collect  the  poll  tax— the 
Federal  registrar  or  the  State  officials? 
Would  a  registrant  have  to  pay  back 
poll  taxes  or  just  for  the  current  year? 
Would  the  payment  have  to  be  at  the 
time  required  by  State  law  which  might 
be  a  year  or  two  prior  to  the  election? 
All   these   questions   go  unanswered   in 
section  9  of  the  substitute  bill. 

In  a  word  the  substitute  bill  passes  the 
buck  to  the  courts,  asks  the  Supreme 
Court  for  what  may  be  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, and  leaves  unsettled  what  will  hap- 
pen if  that  opinion  is  not  forthcoming  or 
does  not  ban  the  poll  tax. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  30  minutes  to  me? 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  briefly  to 

me?  ^    ^ 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 
Mr     CLARK.     I    thank    the    Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  yielding  to  me  briefly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  couple  of 
insertions  in  the  Record. 

Mr  President,  on  last  Friday,  the  7th 
of  May,  President  Johnson  made  an 
extraordinarily  fine  speech  on  the  Early 
Bird  communications  satellite  television 
during  the  course  of  which  he  reviewed 
the  general  foreign  policy  situation  m 
which  we  find  ourselves  on  the  20th 
anniversai-y  of  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  speech  may  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  8,  1965] 
Text  of  Prestoent's  Speech  Recalling  V-E 
Day 
Twenty  years  ago  the  guns  fell  silent  in 
Europe.  "  -fodav  we  know  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  that  conflict  did  not  die  in 
vjiin. 

We  still  live  in  an  uncertain  world.  Men 
have  not  vet  stopped  war  or  put  an  end  to 
poverty.  Freedom,  as  always,  demands  cour- 
age, and  unyielding  vigilance  and  occasion- 
ally the  life  of  a  man. 

And  the  alliance  of  the  West  is  marked 
bv  arguments  among  its  members.  But  on 
tlie  whole,  this  20  years  has  been  a  time  of 
shining  achievement,  of  promises  realized, 
of  hopes  fulfilled. 

Nowhere  does  this  emerge  more  clearly 
than  in  the  dramatic  contrast  between  this 


20  years  and   the  20  years  which  followed 
World  War  I. 

LEAGUE   IS    RECALLED 

On  November  11,  1938.  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  armistice,  Munich  was  just  6 
weeks  old  and  war  less  than  a  year  away. 
Depression  scarred  the  face  of  Europe  and 
the  Americas;  the  League  of  Nations,  hope- 
ful herald  of  a  new  era,  had  dissolved  in 
bitter  nationalism,  unchangeable  suspicion 
and  endless,  useless  debate. 

And  when  new  aggression  threatened. 
Western  leaders  yielded  to  find  that  weak- 
ness only  increased  the  appetite  of  tyrants. 
In  all  of  this  America  shared  by  failing 
to  support  the  League  and  by  standing  apart 
from  troubles  of  Europe.  And  war  came. 
Again  the  lights  went  out. 

When  the  dawn  arrived  20  years  ago  to- 
day, it  was  a  gray  dawn.  Tens  of  millions 
were  dead  and  nations  were  shattered.  Al- 
most before  the  ashes  had  cooled,  the  sha- 
dow of  Soviet  ambition  fell  across  the  face  of 
Europe. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  new 
danger  came  when  past  failure  was  fresh. 
For  we  learned  from  the  folly  of  the  past. 

First,  instead  of  revenge  we  sought  recon- 
ciliation. The  result  is  that  Western  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  Japan  are  today  trusted 
and  flourishing  members  of  the  community 
of  free  nations. 

Second,  the  narrow  nationalism  of  rival 
states  was  replaced  by  a  drive  toward  a  uni- 
fied  Europe  growing  in  intimacy  &nd  partner- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

The  Marshall  plan, -history's  most  gener- 
ous; act  bv  one  country  toward  others,  pro- 
vided the"foundation  for  this  unity. 

REALITT  OF  PROSPERITT 

Third  we  found  policies  that  replaced  the 
fear  of  depression  with  the  reality  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  Common  Market  and  closer  economic 
ties  between  all  the  nations  of  the  Atianiic 
have  been  the  catalyst  of  abundance. 

Compared  with  1938,  America's  production 
has  almost  tripled.  Free  Europe's  produc- 
tion has  doubled.  The  flow  of  goods  between 
us  has  tripled  and  together  we  have  opened 
the  door  to  a  world  without  poverty. 

Fourth  the  Atlantic  nations  replaced  ap- 
peasement with  firmness.  We  made  It  clear 
in  Greece,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Berlin  that  we 
wovad  not  yield  1  inch  of  European  soil  to 
acrereEsion:  as  a  consequence  Europe  is  safer 
from  attack  and  closer  to  enduring  peace 
than  at  any  time  since  V-E  Day. 

The<:e  then,  are  the  achievements  of  two 
decades:'  in  place  of  depression,  abundance: 
in  place  of  division,  unity;  in  place  of  isola- 
tion partnership;  in  place  of  weakness, 
strength;  in  place  of  retreat,  firmness;  in 
place  of  war.  peace.  * 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  PAST 

We  must  not  now  forget  in  success  and 
abundance  the  lessons  that  we  learned  in 
danger  and  isolation.  None  of  us  has  sought 
cr  will  seek  domination  over  ethers.  We 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  serve  only 
our  own  interests.  We  have  been  successful 
because  we've  acted  in  a  wider  interest  than 
our  own  alone. 

Thus    the   European   nations   have   found 
Etrenetii    and    prosperity    In    building   com- 
muni'tL  that  stret^ch  beyond  old  frontiei^ 
The   United    States   has   committed   it^   re 
sources  to  European  reconstruction  and  has 
committed  its  military  strength  to  European 

defense.  »i, 

America  has  steadily  sought  the  strength 
of  European  unity  rather  than  to  exploit  the 
weakness  of  Exiropean  division.  Our  policy 
has  had  a  single  aim,  to  restore  the  viUllty, 
the  safety,  and  the  integrity  of  free  Europe 
And  with  our  help.  Europe  Is  better  able  to 
resist  domination  from  within  or  without 
than  ever  before. 
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•mere  are  some  efforts  today  to  replace 
partnership  with  suspicion  and  to  drive  to- 
ward unity  and  a  policy  of  division.  The 
pcop'.e  of  the  Atlantic  will  not  return  to  that 
narrow  nationalism  which  has  torn  and 
bloodied  the  fabric  of  our  society  for  genera- 
tions; every  accomplishment  of  the  past  has 
been  built  on  common  action  and  Increasing 
unity. 

DIVISIVENESS    ASS-AU-ED 

Are  our  people  more  prosperous?  Is  peace 
nearer?  Is  the  future  brighter?  If  so.  It  Is 
because  we  have  drawn  together  the  strands 
of  union,  and  there  is  no  problem  that  we 
now  face  which  will  not  yield  more  easily 
to  common  and  united  action. 

The  kind  of  nationalism  which  would 
blight  the  hopes  and  destroy  the  dream  of 
European  unity  and  Atlantic  partnership  Is 
m  the  true  interest  of  no  free  nation  on 
earth.  It  is  the  way  back  toward  the  an- 
guish from  which  we  all  came. 

Of  course  there  will  be  differences  amor.g 
us.  But  they  can  be  resolved  through  rea- 
son founded  on  respect. 

Of  course  there  will  be  difficulties.  But 
they  can  be  overcome  by  determination 
founded  on  belief. 

Of  course  there  will  be  dangers.  But  they 
can  be  faced  by  unity  founded  on  experience. 

Let  us.  therefore,  continue  the  task  that 
we  have  begun,  attentive  to  counsel  but  un- 
moved by  any  who  seek  to  turn  us  aside. 

We  win  go  all  together  If  we  can.  But  If 
one  of  us  cannot  join  in  a  common  venture. 
It  win  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Each  of  our  nations  will,  of  course,  re- 
spect and  honor  the  achievements  and  the 
cu'.ture  and  the  dignity  of  its  neighbors. 

But  we  do  this  better  joined  In  common 
trust  than  divided  by  suspicion,  for  we  do 
h.-wc  a  civilization  to  build. 

MORE   TRADE   CRGED 

Here  is  some  of  our  unfinished  and  urgent 
business. 

First,  we  must  hasten  the  slow  erosion  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  By  building  bridges  be- 
t-xeen  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
West,  we  bring  closer  the  day  when  Europe 
can  be  reconstituted  within  its  wide  historic 
boundaries. 

For  our  part,  after  taking  counsel  with 
our  European  allies,  I  intend  to  recommend 
measures  to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  Increase  the 
flow  of  peaceful  trade  between  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States. 

Second,  we  must  work  for  the  reunification 
of  Germany.  The  people  of  Germany — East 
and  West — must  be  allowed  to  freely  choose 
their  own  future. 

The  four  powers  have  special  responsibility 
for  Germany  and  Berlin.  The  shame  of  the 
Eastern  Zone  must  be  ended.  It  serves  the 
real   Interest   of   none. 

We  must  set  the  Germans  free  while  still 
meeting  the  history-laden  concerns  that  all 
understand.  The  United  States  Is  ready  to 
play  its  full  part  In  such  arrangements. 

EtTROPEAN  LNITT  STRESSED 

Third,  we  have  a  wide  rantje  of  economic 
problems  to  resolve.  Despite  obstacles,  we 
will  continue  to  press  for  greater  European 
integration  and  a  freer  flow  of  trade  across 
the  Atlantic. 

We  will  also  devise  new  proposals  to  ex- 
pand world  monetary  reserves  and  to 
modernize  the  system  of  international  pay- 
ments. 

Fourth,  we  must  begin  a  new  effort  to 
find  common  Instruments  for  helping  the 
developlnt?  world.  We  are  the  rich  nations 
in  a  world  of  misery.  We  are  the  white  na- 
tions in  a  colored  world.  The  treasured 
values  of  our  clvlUratlon  tell  us  It  Is  right, 
morally  right,  that  we  should  help  others. 

The  lessons  of  experience  and  wisdom  tell 
us  that  if  we  fail  to  help  now.  then  some 
day.  the  tides  of  unrest  will  be  surging  along 


our  own  coasts.  In  fact,  they  already  are 
there. 

Fifth,  we  must  work  out  more  effective 
forms  of  common  defense.  All  Atlantic  na- 
tions who  wish  to  do  so  have  a  right  to  share 
In  collective  nuclear  defense  while  halting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Just  as  long  as  they  are  needed  and  wanted, 
strong  U.S.  forces,  backed  by  strong  nuclear 
power,  will  remain  In  Europe. 

SOVnET  AMITY  SOUGHT 

Sixth,  we  must  work  toward  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  firmness  In 
danger  has  shown  that  the  door  to  conquests 
in  the  West  Is  forever  closed.  Thus,  the  door 
to  peaceful  settlement  Is  now  open.  It  Is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  our 
own  to  seek  an  end  to  tensions.  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  West  share  our 
own  desire  to  work  together  toward  any 
agreement  that  can  hasten  lasting  peace. 

These  are  a  few.  and  only  a  few,  of  the 
great  issues  which  face  us  as  we  move  toward 
the  third  decade  of  increasing  European  unity 
and  stronger  Atlantic  partnership. 

My  country  Is  engaged  in  tiring  and  trou- 
bling enterprises  around  this  strug2;ling  globe. 
Our  American  troops  fight  to  hold  back  Com- 
munist aggression  today  in  Vietnam;  others 
try  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  Africa.  In  the  Middle  East, 
our  energies  are  engaged  with  the  respon- 
sibility that  great  power  brings. 

SOLIDARriT    OF    ATLANTIC 

Everywhere,  we  seek  to  serve  the  conunon 
interest  of  the  free.  But  the  heartbeat  of 
our  policy  and  our  expectation  Is  with  the 
nations  of  the  Atlantic.  We  mxist  all.  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans,  vow  never  to  repeat 
the  errors  which  have  led  to  disaster,  for 
America  to  stand  proud  In  Isolation  or  Eu- 
rope to  fall  apart  In  rancor. 

But  It  L3  not  enough  to  keep  from  past 
mistakes.  We  must  build  the  new  achieve- 
ments of  our  future,  a  future  one  In  purpose, 
hope,  and  temper,  reaching  across  the  At- 
lantic to  the  civilization  which  It  bred  and 
taught  and  which  Europe  now  welcomes  In 
common  trust. 

In  1778  the  French  Government  said  of 
the  strusgllng  new  United  States  of  America. 
"The  glory,  the  dignity,  and  essential  Inter- 
ests of  France  demand  that  she  should 
stretch  out  her  hand  to  those  States." 

Well,  the  Atlantic  tides  have  risen  many 
times  since  then.  Her  waters  have  seen 
many  a  great  captain.  Many  goods  and  doz- 
ens of  armies  make  the  passage.  Yet  the  old 
dream  stays — a  great  civilization  touching 
both  Atlantic  shores. 

How  much  grander  is  that  dream  than  any 
hope  to  which  a  single  nation  can  reach? 
How  much  more  filled  with  a  prospect  of 
peace  and  the  increasing  welfare  of  man? 
The  glory,  the  dignity,  and  the  essential  in- 
terests of  all  our  States  command  us  to  the 
majesty  of  that  Atlantic  civilization.  It 
shall  be  ours. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Others  may  well  stress 
different  parts  of  that  fine  speech.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  need  to 
shore  up  our  Atlantic  Alliance,  to  make 
progress  in  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many, to  devise  new  proposals  to  expand 
world  monetary  reserves,  and  to  mod- 
ernize the  system  of  international  pay- 
ments. I  find  myself  in  accord  with  all 
those  comments  of  the  President,  but  I 
should  like  to  call  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord to  the  sixth  point  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  speech.    He  said: 

Sixth,  we  must  work  toward  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  firmness  in 
danger  has  shown  that  the  door  to  conquest* 
in  the  West  is  forever  closed.  Thus,  the  door 
to  peaceful  settlement  Is  now  open.    It  is  in 


the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  our 
own  to  seek  an  end  to  tensions.  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  West  share  our 
own  desire  to  work  together  toward  any 
agreement  that  can  hasten  lasting  peace. 

With  that  statement  I  find  myself  in 
complete  accord.  It  is  an  indication 
again  that,  if  such  a  thing  were  neces- 
sai-y,  the  President  has  no  truck  with  the 
theories  advocated  by  certain  colum- 
nists, and  occasionally  even  by  certain 
Members  of  this  body,  that  we  are  en- 
paged  in  a  holy  war  against  godless  com- 
munism, but  that,  as  James  Reston  said 
in  an  excellent  colimin  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday : 

Finally,  there  Is.  on  this  20th  anniversary 
of  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  a  gen- 
eral realization  in  the  West  that  the  complex 
problems  of  today  cannot  be  solved  in  ide- 
ological terms.  Washington  has  had  to 
transform  Its  ancient  concepts  of  capitalism; 
the  labor  government  In  London,  Its  dogmatic 
ideology  of  socialism;  and  even  Moscow, 
though  not  Peiping.  its  traditional  assump- 
tions about  Imperialist  communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reston's  column,  entitled 
•The  Consolations  of  History,"  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  19651 

Fiery   Run,  Va.:   The  Consolations  or 

History 

(By  James  Reston) 

FiERT  Run.  Va..  May  8.— The  lonely  hills 
are  supposed  to  clear  the  mind  and  expand 
the  vision,  but  the  Blue  Ridge  Is  blind  with 
fog  this  weekend,  and  the  end  of  the  yard 
seems  as  distant  as  the  end  of  the  century. 

All  we  can  see  here  In  the  mist  Is  a  car- 
dinal sitting  tallup  on  her  nest  In  the  heart 
of  a  boxwood  just  outside  the  cabin  window, 
but  we  can  hear,  spanning  the  oceans  and 
penetrating  the  fog.  the  voices  and  music 
of  Washington,  Moscow,  London,  and  Paris 
celebrating  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  end 
of  the  great  European  war. 

We  are  shut  In.  but  not  shut  out.  which 
is  the  peculiar  and  wonderful  paradox  of  the 
age.  The  voices  from  across  the  sea  talk  of 
peace,  with  funeral  music  for  the  dead  In 
the  background,  and  somehow,  they  give  the 
Impression  this  year  that  they  have  finally 
learned  the  lesson  that  the  cardinal  knew 
all  along:  that,  whatever  happens,  life  must 
go  on. 

wells'  vision 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  H.  G. 
Wells  saw  the  human  race  blundering  down 
the  slopes  of  failure  to  degradation,  sufTer- 
Ing.  and  death.  He  gave  us  a  hard  choice: 
adapt  to  the  modern  world  or  perish.  The 
universe  was  bored  with  the  stupidity  of 
man.  Wells  thought,  and  he  saw  him  being 
carried  less  and  less  Intelligently  and  more 
and  more  rapidly,  suffering  as  every  Ill- 
adapted  creature  must  suffer,  along  the 
stream  of  fate  to  extinction. 

Well,  some  odd  things  have  happened  since 
then.  There  has  been  "degradation,  suffer- 
ing, and  death."  and  plenty  of  stubborn  stu- 
pidity, but  the  world  has  not  adopted  Wells' 
"parliament  of  man,"  and  yet  It  has  survived 
and  multiplied. 

It  has  not  found  the  unifying  philosophy 
Wells  advocated.  It  has  not  discovered  a 
positive  guiding  principle.  If  anything,  it 
has  less  faith  In  the  perfect  ability  of  man 
now  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  two  World 
Wars.  It  Is  still  run  largely  by  powerful 
pygmies,  brigand  adventurers,  and  what  Wells 
called  "a  patchwork  of  staggering  govern- 
ments." but  it  has  learned  something. 
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SCIENTIFIC   TERROR 

Primarily,  it  has  learned  to  fear  itself.  It 
i,  terrified  of  its  own  scientific  achievements. 
u  still  envies  and  hates  and  desires  as  tae- 
ore  but  It  seems  to  have  understood  that 
Siai  war  with  the  Instruments  that  could 
^bitterate  life  Itself  cannot  be  employed  for 
°„y  rational  purpose  or  objective,  no  matter 
UoW  desirable. 

This  is  the  most  negative-positive  fact  in 
the  world  today,  and  the  most  encouraging 
mradox.  Roosevelt  was  wrong  In  contem- 
^rarv  terms:  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
,^not  fear  itself,  but  the  possibility  that 
we  might  stop  being  afraid  of  atomic  weapons 
^nd  begin  thinking  we  can  be  courageous 
"eiicuch  to  use  them  for  political  ends. 

There  are  other  hopeful  signs  20  years 
liter  the  last  World  War.  America  has  made 
progress  in  adapting  Itself  to  the  realities 
of  power.  It  has  realiir.ed,  or  at  least  ac- 
cented, the  Idea  that  the  only  power  equal  to 
ilie  power  of  those  who  would  challenge  the 
concept  of  individual  freedom,  mercy  and 
nitv— the  central  traditions  of  Western 
civilization-rests  with  the  United  States^ 
If  this  had  not  been  so  over  these  past  20 
vears.  Communist  power  would  probably  be 
much  more  influential— if  not  dominant— 
lodav  from  the  Elbe  River  to  the  North  Sea 
and  "even  to  the  Pyrenees— not  to  mention 
the  Middle  East  and  southeast  Asia. 

Also  despite  our  Immediate  preoccupation 
with  the  bad  manners  of  De  Gaulle,  who 
seems  to  want  us  to  stop  defending  every- 
thing except  France,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  West  is  more  unified  on  the  main  issue 
of  defending  Its  civilization  today  than  it 
was  when  challenged  by  the  Kaiser  or  Hitler. 

LIMITS  OF  IDEOLOOY 

Finallv   there  is.  on  this  20th  anniversary 
ol'the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  a  gen- 
eral realization  in   the  West  that  the  com- 
plex problems   of   today   cannot   be   solved 
in  ideological  terms.     Washington  has  had 
to  transform  Its  ancient  concepts  of  capital- 
ism-  the  Labor  Government  In  London  its 
dogmatic   ideology   of    socialism;    and   even 
Moscow,  though  not  Peiping.  its  traditional 
.i.ssumptions  about  imperialist  communism. 
This  creates  great  controversy  in  all  capi- 
tals     Moscow  and  Peiping  are  arguing  about 
who  is  the  true  Communist  believer.     The 
British  Government  is  divided  between  the 
Socialist  philosophers  of  the  past     and  the 
new  pragmatlsts  of  the  present.    France  Is 
divided     between     those     who     accept     De 
Gaulle's  nationalist  way  to  glory  and  those 
who  think  that  Prance's   true  glory   is  not 
national  but  universal. 

These  controversies  over  power,  the  past, 
ideologv,  and  pragmatism  will  go  on  for  the 
next  20  years  no  doubt,  but  meanwhile,  what 
h?s  happened  in  the  last  two  decades  will 
at  least  give  everybody  time  to  sort  things 
out. 

NO  APOCALYPSE 

Nobody  has  accepted  H.  G.  Wells'  intellec- 
tual concept  of  sanity  among  the  nations, 
but  nobody  has  yet  had  to  face  his  apocalyp- 
tic view  of  the  consequences  of  rejecting  his 
ideas. 

What  the  nations  seem  to  have  accepted 
is  merely  the  cardinal's  conclusion  that  life 
is  better  than  death.  Both  sides  in  the 
\^orld  struggle  remain  faithful  to  their  ob- 
jectives, but  fortunately  nobody  Is  prepared 
to  use  all  the  weapons  at  his  command  to 
fight  for  unconditional  surrender. 

Accordingly,  a  whole  generation  has  now 
come  to  maturity  since  the  last  World  War 
without  any  personal  memory  of  either  a 
major  war  or  a  major  economic  depression. 
This  is  something  new  In  the  20th  century. 
It  is  not  good  enough  to  meet  Wells'  con- 
ception of  sanity,  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
avoid  limited  struggles  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Caribbean,  but  It  Is  not  total  Insanity,  and 
this  is  at  least  a  form  of  progress, 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  excel- 
lent column  entitled  "Foreign  Affairs: 
The  Unruflled  Interior,"  written  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  and  also  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  9,  1965.  In  his 
column,  Mr.  Sulzberger  says  that  the 
President  "will  not  allow  the  Vietnam 
war  to  frustrate  his  patient  search  for 
better  understanding  with  Russia." 
Also :  / 

Washington's  determination  that  the  two 
superpowers  must  learn  to  live  together  has 
in  no  way  been  diluted. 


I  stress  again,  as  I  have  many  times  in 
the  past,  that  our  foreign  policy  is  ob- 
solete in  that  so  many  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  elsewhere  still  view  our 
overall  policy  as  a  vital  fight  between  t^^■_o 
ideologically  opposed  empires.  This  is 
not  the  truth.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  President  does  not  agree  with  those 
who  so  hold.  I  commend  him  for  his 
excellent  stand  in  this  regard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger's column  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOREIGN     affairs:     the    UNRUFFLED    INTERIOR 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

WASHINGTON— President  Johnson's  Euro- 
pean policv  is  based  upon  two  broad  Inten- 
tions The  President  will  not  be  provoked 
into  a  quarrel  with  France  nor  permit  dif- 
ferences with  General  de  Gaulle  to  defiect 
the  United  States  from  tightening  »ts  al- 
liance ties.  And  he  will  not  allow  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  frustrate  his  patient  search  for 
better  understanding  with  Russia. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  the  administration's 
current  approach  and  Mr.  Johnson's  Friday 
television  message  confirmed  the  persistence 
of  his  alms.  They  have  been  diverted  by 
neither  regional  crisis  in  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Caribbean. 

NO    basic    RIFT 

Despite  irksome  divisions  between  Paris 
and  Washington,  the  President  sees  no  rea- 
son to  reclassify  France's  traditional  listing 
as  our  "friend"  and  "ally."  Even  though  De 
Gaulle  does  many  things  the  United  States 
would  obviously  prefer  him  not  to  do,  Mr. 
Johnson  regards  such  actions  with  calm. 
He  sees  no  point  In  yielding  to  irritation. 
Rather  than  engaging  in  quarrels,  he  prefers 
to  -smile  and  turn  the  other  cheek. 

•nie  President  is  confident  in  the  strength 
of  his  position  and  never  forgets  that  De- 
Gaulle,  now  almost  75.  cannot  indefinitely 
hold  power.  Nor  does  Mr.  Johnson  forget 
that  together  with  resurgent  French  pride 
and  nationalism,  has  come  a  more  stable, 
vlEorous  France  which  unhesitatingly  sup- 
ported our  position  during  the  1962  Cuban 
confrontation. 

POLICY    UNCHANGED 

Consequently,  unruffled.  It  Is  clear  the 
President  feels  both  sufficiently  powerful  and 
sufficiently  right  to  persevere  in  his  broad 
European  policy  while  blandly  disregarding 
French  opposition.  We  will  foster  new  ef- 
forts to  encourage  NATO  nuclear  sharing 
after  the  September  elections  in  West  Ger- 
many: and  we  will  take  new  initiatives  in 
the  quest  for  German  unification.  Washing- 
ton has  seemingly  persuaded  Bonn  that,  when 
the  proper  moment  comes.  West  Germany 
must  be  prepared  to  indicate  what  conces- 
sions it  might  be  ready  to  make  to  achieve 
ultimate  unity.  . 

Evidentlv  no  progress  can  be  made  m  the 
latter    quest    without    improved    East-West 


relations.  Here  again,  therefore,  as  Mr.  John- 
son indicated  Friday,  he  is  eager  to  continue 
pressing  for  detente  despite  the  complex 
repercussions  of  the  Vietnam  crisis.  The 
President  acknowledges  Moscow's  need,  as 
communism's  greatest  capital,  to  denounce 
our  Par  East  policy  for  ideological  reasons: 
but  he  feels  this  political  fact  should  not  be 
permitted  to  interrupt  the  search  for  rap- 
prochement. \ 

Although,  with  all  its  Intricate  Ramifica- 
tions, the  Vietnam  war  has  made  the  Soviets 
tense,  the  President  sees  no  reason  for  allow- 
ing this  tension  to  get  worse.     Ambassador 

Etobrynin  has  apparently  been  told  as  much. 
Washington's    determination    that    the    two 
superpowers  mvist  learn  to  live  together  has   . 
in  no  way  been  diluted. 

Therefore,  despite  the  excitements  of  re- 
cent months,  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  changed 
his  mind  about  the  wisdom  of  exchanging 
official  visits  with  Moscow's  leaders.  He 
would  still  be  happy  to  have  them  come  to 
the  United  States  and.  if  invited,  to  go  him- 
self to  the  US.S.R.  He  is  said  to  believe  that 
Khrushchev's  trip  to  an  Iowa  farm  had  pro- 
found effect  on  Russian  diplomatic,  as  weU 
as  agricultural,  attitudes.  Perhaps,  If  Khru- 
shchev's successors  were  to  tour  American 
laboratories  and  factories  there  might  be 
similar  positive  repercussions. 

JOINT   ENDEAVORS 

Long-range    Johnson    policy    will    not    be 
turned   from   Its  charted  course   by   hidden 
pitfaUs  or  unexpected  obstacles.    This  policy 
reasons  that  if  America  and  Russia  can  fur- 
ther develop  the  habit  of  working  together, 
as  they  now  do  in  such  fields  as  space  or  the 
desalting  of  water,  they  will  be  Increasingly 
less  likely  to  wish  to  fight  against  each  other. 
These  are  clearly  the  fundaments  of  Mr. 
Johnson's   attitudes   toward    our   friends   in 
the  West  and  our  adversaries  in  the  East  of 
Europe.     Despite  the  haste  and  improvisa- 
tion occasionally  shown   during   emergency 
fiaps  such  as  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  steadiness  remains  the  objective. 
There  is  a  mature  and  tolerant  understand- 
ing of  such  factors  as  the  internal  need  for 
present  Soviet  propaganda  bitterness  toward 
Washington  or  the  pride,  touchiness  and  na- 
tionalism with  which  De  Gaulle  has  seasoned 
the  stability  he  gave  France. 

REMARKABLE    CALM 

On  the  surface,  there  might  appear  to  be 
paradoxical  contrast  between  the  air  of 
precipitate  haste  that  accompanies  Presi- 
dential decisions  when  new  crises  erupt.  But 
underlying  such  agitation  there  also  appears 
to  be  a  remarkably  calm  resolve  not  to  be 
provoked  by  minor  pinpricks  nor  to  be  im- 
pelled toward  holocaust  by  local  explosions. 

The  twin  search  continues — for  unity  with 
friends  and  accommodation  with  opponents. 
This  inner  and  unrufHed  determination  is 
more  indicative  of  Mr.  Johnsons  real  policy 
goals  than  the  outer  disorder  that  sometimes 
clothes  its  facets. 


PEIPING  AND  WASHINGTON 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Peiping  and  Washington,-  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Mays,  19651 

Peiping  and  Washington 

At  a  time  when  you  might  least  expect  It. 

several    interesting   moves   were    made   here 

last  week  toward  a  di^Pa^ioj^.t^^  i,°°^ J"**?,! 
.  United    Stfltes    relations    with    Communist 

China. 
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The  U.S.  Chaml>er  of  Commerce,  without 
dissent,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  ad- 
ministration -to  explore  steps  designed  to 
more  effectively  open  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  the  people  of  mainland  China." 
And  while  Ernest  J.  Loebbecke.  chairman 
of  the  chamber's  policy  committee,  said  this 
was  not  aimed  at  trade  with  China.  Robert 
P.  Gerholz,  the  chamber's  new  president 
and  a  1964  Goldwater  supporter,  told  his 
first  news  conference  that  it  makes  no  sense 
for  the  United  States  to  be  out  of  touch  with 
China's  700  million  people  and  trade  could 
be  "one  of  the  magic  formulas." 

Also  last  week,  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  in  cooperation  with  both 
Georgetown  and  American  Universities,  held 
the  first  significant  national  conference  on 
American-Chinese  relations  since  the  Com- 
munists came  to  power  on  the  mainland. 

The  conference's  objective  was  to  stimu- 
late attention  on  the  problem,  rather  than 
to  promote  any  particular  viewpoint.  Some 
800  conferees  heard  a  gamut  of  speakers 
ranging  from  high  State  Department  offi- 
cials and  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor to  Senators,  a  U.S.  chamber  representa- 
tive, critical  professors  and  an  Indian  diplo- 
mat. 

It  was  i)erhaps  no  Inadvertence  at  all  that 
such  a  conference  was  held  while  the  United 
States  was  involved  in  a  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam aimed  at  containing  Chinese  aggression. 
For  China  Is  the  primary  lesion  of  U.S.  prob- 
lems In  southeast  Asia.  In  a  way.  for  this 
country  to  face  Asian  communism  in  South 
Vietnam,  or  Laos,  or  Thailand,  even  In  North 
Vietnam.  Is  like  a  doctor  treating  a  cancer 
patient  limb  by  limb.  The  primary  lesion 
of  the  Communist  cancer  Is  In  Pelplng.  and 
sooner  or  later  this  Nation  will  have  to  ad- 
dress Itself  to  China  directly. 

Businessmen  and  chambers  of  commerce, 
particularly  the  one  in  San  Francisco,  which 
used  to  depend  so  much  on  China's  ports. 
tend  to  think  that  trade  Is  the  way  to  start 
a  rapprochement.  South  Dakota's  Senator 
McGovERN  told  the  China  conference  that 
one  first  step  might  be  to  lift  the  restrictions 
on  selling  U.S.  surpltis  grain  to  China,  a  re- 
striction that  he,  as  former  director  of  the 
food  for  peace  program,  found  partlcvUarly 
disagreeable. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
in  a  new  booklet  of  Qxiaker  proposals,  sug- 
gested a  more  realistic  look  at  Taiwan,  sup- 
port of  its  integrity  but  encouragement  of 
China-Taiwan  talks  to  settle  the  problem 
of  competing  Chinas. 

Last  week's  events  represented  only  small 
steps  on  the  long  road  ahead  toward  resolv- 
ing the  United  States-China  Impasse,  an  Im- 
passe so  great  that  the  two  countries  only 
talk  to  each  other  in  sporadic  secret  and  for- 
mal exchanges  in  Warsaw.  But  the  steps 
were  taken,  and  taken  in  the  midst  of  an 
emotional  heat  toward  China.  The  Quakers 
the  two  local  universities  and  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  should  be  commended  for 
their  lead. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent address  on  the  subject  "The 
United  States  and  China,"  delivered  by 
the  distinguii>hed  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  at  the 
National  Conference  on  the  United  States 
and  China,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered"to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  National  Conference  on  the  United 
States  and  China  held  a  most  interesting 
meeting  in  Washington.  In  the  course 
of  that  conference,  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise, but  also  to  my  gratification  it  was 
said  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  called  upon  our  Government  to  open 
more  effectively  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  the  people  of  mainland  China. 
As  the  national  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said: 

It  makes  no  sense  for  the  United  States  not 
to  be  in  touch  with  a  country  of  700  million 
people.  f 


Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Senator  George 
McGovERN,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota, 
National    Conference    on    the    Untted 
States    and    China.    Washington,    DC. 
Thursday.  April  29,  1965 
Over  the  years  our  preoccupation  with  the 
diplomatic  recognition  issue  has  miuic  it  al- 
most  Impossible   to  consider  other   ways   in 
which  we  might  be  developing  useful  con- 
tacts  with   the   people   of  mainland  China. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  both  in  our  own 
national  interest  and  In  the  Interest  of  in- 
ternatlon.\l  understanding  for  us  to  explore 
carefully  the  possibility  of  new  initiatives. 
It   seems   Increasingly   clear  that   there   l.s 
much  to  be  gained  In  the  long  run  by  at 
least  limited  contacts  with  China.    I  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe  that  broadening  U.S. 
relations  or  admitting  China  to  international 
organizations  will  transform  Peiping  into  a 
democratic,  congenial  regime.    It  may.  how- 
ever, be  a  form  of  pressure  toward  less  bel- 
ligerent actions  and  toward  conformity  with 
the  norms  of  international  relations.    As  long 
as  we  treat  China  like  an  international  out- 
law  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  she  react*  by 
scorning     our     standards     and     judgments. 
Through  greater  contact  with  other  nations. 
It  would  be  fiu:  more  difficult  for  Communist 
China  to  act  as  a  law  unto  itself. 

The  Red  Chinese  leaders  have  used  world 
hostility  to  generate  xenophobia  within  the 
country.  This  emotional  response  is  then 
exploited  to  win  backing  for  difficult  do- 
mestic and  foreign  efforts.  By  casing  the 
obvious  signs  of  world  hostility,  we  might 
ultimately  contribute  to  a  relaxation  of  the 
internal  regimenting  and  external  pressures 
which  are  a  soiuce  of  very  widespread  con- 
cern. 

So.  while  it  may  be  difficult  and  perhaps 
Impossible.  It  is  worth  trying  to  bring  China 
into  a  constructive  relationship  with  world 
councils.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  Instead 
of  sUrlng  transfixed  at  our  diplomatic  dilem- 
ma we  raise  our  eyes  to  consider  other 
aspects  of  the  problem.  I  do  not  believe  the 
time  is  propitious  now  for  the  United  States 
to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
that  we  will  be  able  to  take  such  a  step  In 
the  lifetimes  of  Mao  Tse-tung  or  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  The  revolutionary  fervor  of  the 
first  generation  Communist  leaders  and  such 
factors  as  Mao  Tse-tung's  personal  grief  over 
the  death  of  his  son  in  Korea  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  Nationalist 
defeat  on  the  other,  are  still  very  cloee,  prob- 
ably too  close  for  a  lasting  settlement. 

But  there  are  other  approaches  which  we 
can  follow  that  might  open  the  way  for  use- 
ful relations  between  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  ourselves. 

First  of  all,  I  strongly  support  the  stand 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
its  actions  yesterday  calling  on  our  Govern- 
ment "to  more  effectively  open  channels  of 
communication  with  the  people"  of  main- 
land China.  Tills  declaration,  adopted  with- 
out dissent  from  some  1.000  delegates,  was 
designed  to  encourage  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  between  the  two  peoples.  I 
think  the  new  national  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  spoke  for  many  of  us 
when  he  said:   "It  makes  no  sense  for  the 


United    States   not    ta   be    In    touch   with  a 
country  of  700  million  people." 

I  think  Chamber  President  Robert  Ger- 
holz.  who  favors  trade,  discussion,  and  cul- 
tural exchange  with  the  Chinese,  expressed 
the  views  of  many  Americans  when  he  said 
"Any  time  you  can  get  people  around  a  con- 
ference table  •  •  •  I  prefer  It  to  bombing  and 
going  to  war." 

The  issue  of  newsmen  has  long  been  a 
source  of  controversy  In  the  United  States- 
Chinese  dialog.  Until  1960,  serious  efforts 
were  made  to  negotiate  a  press  exchange. 
Then  the  Chinese  abruptly  changed  their 
attitude  and  refused  to  consider  any  settle- 
ment of  minor  Issues  until  the  major  ques- 
tion of  Taiwan's  status  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

Today,  about  50  US.  reporters  have  Ameri- 
can passports  validated  for  travel  In  China, 
but  their  persistent  requests  for  visas  from 
the  Pelplng  government  have  been  Ignored 
In  nearly  a  decade  only  two  U.S.  newsmen 
have  traveled  In  Red  China,  one  a  farm  ex- 
pert who.  It  Is  believed,  received  a  visa  In- 
advertently  In  Helsinki,  and  the  other.  Edgar 
Snow,  whose  longtime  contacts  with  Mao 
Tse-tung  secured  his  admission  and  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Red  China's  leader. 

Our  Government  might  emphasize  ag;iin 
our  willingness  to  increase  contacts  by  elim- 
inating the  requirement  of  special  passports 
to  China  and  other  nations  and  allow  adult 
citizens  to  travel  at  their  own  discretion 
whenever  they  could  secure  visas.  The  right 
to  travel  freely  should  be  a  basic  right  of 
American  citizens.  Our  Government  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  reasserting  that  stand. 
Although  I  would  not  expect  any  Immediate 
results,  such  a  step  In  the  long  run  would 
make  our  own  principles  clearer  and  put  the 
onus  of  a  secretive  and  restrictive  policy  on 
the  Pelplng  government. 

I  would  also  recommend  efforts  to  improve 
the  climate  for  economic  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Since  no  responsible 
Chinese  official  has  ever  proposed  increased 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Uiere  is  no 
immediate  likelihood  for  a  flourishing  trade. 
But  the  removal  of  present  blanket  prohibi- 
tions against  trade  with  Red  China— prohi- 
bitions that  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Korean  war— would  enable  Individual  U.S. 
firms  to  deal  with  the  country  much  as  they 
have  with  Soviet  Bloc  States  In  Eiu-ope. 
Today,  the  only  goods  that  cross  borders  are 
publications  and  printed  material,  between 
libraries  and  various  Institutes,  but  this 
trickle  might  flow  faster  If  present  U.S. 
regulations  were  relaxed  so  that  we  might  sell 
the  Red  Chinese  goods  on  the  same  basis  as 
we  do  the  Russians. 

Such  an  act  on  our  part  would  not  weaken 
American  security  in  any  way,  but  it  could 
introduce  China's  industrial  managers  to 
American  goods  /and  methods.  It  could 
stimulate  demands  among  the  engineers  and 
technicians— if  not  the  politicians— for 
greater  access  to  U.S.  technical  data.  It 
could  open  the  way  for  sales  of  wheat  and 
other  surplus  crops  to  a  nation  which  unde- 
niably contains  many  hungry  mouths. 

In  recent  years.  China's  fast-growing  pop- 
\ilatlon.  unfavorable  weather,  and  the  failure 
of  the  "great  leap  forward"  have  resulted  in 
chronic  grain  shortages.  As  a  consequence. 
Pelplng  has  purchased  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  othc»-  cereals  from  Canada.  -Aus- 
tralia. France  and  other  sources.  Indeed, 
Canadian  farmers  and  exporters  are  experi- 
encing an  economic  boom  as  a  result  of  sir- 
able  sales  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Canadian,  Australian,  and  French  Gov- 
ernments have  relaxed  acreage  controls,  uti- 
lized their  surpluses,  and  stimulated  their 
agricultural  and  related  Industries. 

One  wonders  if  such  a  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  our  own  agricultural  commodities  is 
not  In  our  national  Interest.  The  United 
States   is   struggling   to  control   the   output 
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of  ovu-  farmers  by  acreage  controls,  land  re- 
crement schemes,  and  other  expensive  de- 
vices     We   have   sought   to   Isolate   our   ac- 
cumulated surpluses  In  Government-financed 
storage  programs.     Yet.  the  American  farm- 
er^   amazing    productivity    has    outstripped 
every    control    effort.     Farmers    have    been 
heivily  penalized  rather  than  rewarded  for 
heir  efficiency.     They  have  been  blamed  for 
the  high  public  cost  of  the  farm  control  pro- 
lr!m    they  have  been  svibjected  to  tighter 
wreaee  restrictions;  and  they  have  seen  their 
orices     depressed     by     surplus     production, 
^[canwhile    the  Nation  has  suffered  from  a 
depressed  agricultural  economy  and  mount- 
inc  Dubllc  costs.  ,      ,     ^,  _ 

Given  these  factors,  would  it  not  be  in  the 
Nation's  interest  to  lift  some  of  the  restric- 
tions that  have  foreclosed  U.S.  grain  sales  In 
China   and   other   parts   of   the   Communist 

world?  - 

Such  trade  would  obviously  be  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  us.  I  believe  it  is  al.so  a 
sound  political  and  moral  position  for  the 
Nation.  It  Is  a  method  of  quietly  demon- 
strating the  efficiency  of  our  type  of  agri- 
culture, and  It  recognizes  that  even  our  po- 
litical rivals  should  not  be  denied  food  which 
we  have  in  abundance  and  which  they  might 
be  willing  to  purchase. 

AS  the  former  director  of  our  food  for 
peace  program  under  President  Kennedy  I 
brieve  that  we  should  eliminate  the  politi- 
cal restrictions  on  our  food  for  peace  pro- 
eram  Various  legislative  and  administra- 
tive rulings  now  prevent  us  from  selling  or 
eranting  food  to  most  of  the  people  who  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  live  under  Communist 
governments.  I  think  this  Is  a  mistake 
which  deprives  us  of  a  unique  opportunity 
to  advance  our  national  interest  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

St  Paul  admonished  "If  thine  enemy  hun- 
ger.  feed  him."  Applied  to  food  for  peace, 
that  advice  is  not  only  good  religion;  it  is 
good  economics  and  good  politics. 

It  Is  good  religion  because  it  builds  on  the 
assumption  that  all  men  are  brothers— even 
those  who  disagree. 

It  is  good  economics  because  it  recognizes 
that  a  billion  people  live  in  the  Communist 
world  and  that  breaking  down  the  barriers 
to  International  commerce  In  nonstrategic 
materials  can  be  of  material  benefit  to  all. 
It  Is  good  politics  because  it  enables  us 
to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  free,  inde- 
pendent, family-type  agriculture  over  the 
collectivized  farms  of  the  Communist  world. 
In  time  this  could  lead  to  an  important  mod- 
ification of  the  Communist  system. 

Food  is  one  of  the  common  denominators 
of  international  life.  It  ought  not  to  be 
used  as  a  barrier  to  divide  mankind:  it  should 
serve  as  a  unifying  force  in  the  world. 

It  is  especially  important  that  we  remove 
political  restrictions  on  our  child-feeding 
programs.  The  cold  war  has  claimed  enough 
victims  without  applying  it  to  infants,  nurs- 
ing mothers,  and  schoolchildren. 

Of  course,  removing  the  political  barriers 
around  food  for  peace  might  not  prompt  all 
foreign  governments,  including  mainland 
China,  to  admit  U.S.  food.  But  at  least  we 
would  have  taken  a  positive  position  before 
the  world  that  will  enhance  both  our  moral 
and  political  capacity  as  a  great  power. 

I  think  the  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly favored  the  commercial  sale  of  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1963.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  they  would  support  a  policy 
of  feeding  hungry  people  In  China  or  any 
other  country  in  spite  of  our  dislike  for  their 
Government.  When  I  was  director  of  food 
for  peace  In  1961.  our  office  received  literally 
thousands  of  letters  from  Americans  in  every 
walk  of  life  urging  that  we  offer  food  to 
relieve  the  famine  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
No  other  issue  drew  so  much  spontaneous 
mail  and  so  many  thoughtfully  written 
letters. 


One  tough-minded  veteran  Congressman 
suggested  early  In  1961  that  the  President 
publicly  inform  the  Chinese  that  American 
ships  loaded  with  wheat  were  on  the  way. 
They  would  be  welcome  to  the  wheat  pro- 
vided the  Red  Cross  were  permitted  to  super- 
vise its  distribution.  If  they  rejected  it.  the 
ships  would  head  for  Hong  Hong  and  the 
wheat  would  be  stored  there  for  the  refugees. 
I  still  think  this  was  an  experiment  worth 
trying. 

In  short  I  regard  our  food  abundance  as  a 
blessing  of  the  Lord  that  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  context  of  the  cold  war. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  great  agricultural 
State  I  have  given  special  attention  to  both 
commercial  grain  sales  and  food-for-peace 
operations.  But  we  need  to  reexamine  our 
trade  policies  with  China  with  reference  to 
industrial  goods,  as  well. 

If  we  were  to  permit  exports  to  China  un- 
der validated  and  carefully  checked  licenses 
I  would  not  expect  an  immediate  flood  of 
orders  on  either  side,  but  I  would  expect  a 
gradual  Increase  in  sales  and  a  growing  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  their  economists  and 
industrial  managers. 

We  have  learned  from  our  observation  of 
Soviet   Communist   leadership   through   the 
years  that  the  revolutionaries  and  ideologists 
are  succeeded  by  managerial  and  profession- 
ally   oriented    inen.     As    long    as    economic 
growth  and^'development  continue  to  be  a 
major  Communist  goal,  this  trend  in  Com- 
munist  leadership   will   probably   continue. 
Our  efforts  should  be  directed  at  arousing 
interest   and   at   least   getting   on   speaking 
terms  with  these  elements  of  Chinese  society. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  U.S.  policies,  partly 
as  a  result  of  deliberate  Chinese  action   the 
leaders  and  people  of  the  country  have  been 
cut  off  from  most  Western  and  all  American 
contacts.     The  Sino-Soviet  rivalry  promises 
to   increase   Chinese   Isolation  In  the  Com- 
munist world,  but  it  might  have  the  opposite 
effect  in  increasing  China's  need  for  inter- 
course with  the  Western  democratic  nations. 
For  decades,   the  United  States  was  the 
principal  exponent  of  the  "open  door"  policy 
toward  China.    Despite  the  colonialist  impli- 
cations of  that  policy— spheres  of  influence, 
extraterritoriality    and    the    like— It    was    a 
rational  and  honest  policy,  beneficial  to  both 
sides      Since  1950  the  door  has  been  tightly 
shut     There   is   little   point   in   advocating 
rash  actions  to  force  the  door  suddenly  open 
now  but  I  do  believe  the  United  States  and 
her  allies  have  much  to  gain  by  making  the 
patient  and  no  doubt  frustrating  effort  to 
restore  normal  international,  econonuc,  and 
cultural  ties  with  China.    The  most  popu- 
lous  nation   in  the   world   with   its   highly 
significant    position    in    Asia    and    its    own 
nuclear  arsenal  must  be  included  in  world 
councils  or  all  of  our  efforts  at  International 
peace  and  stability  will  be  heavily  handi- 
capped. 

Recognizing  the  hazards  and  difficulties 
ahead,  I  think  we  share  the  resolution  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy  who  concluded 
his  great  American  University  address  of 
June  10,  1963.  with  these  words:  "Confident 
and  unafraid,  we  labor  on— not  toward  a 
strategy  of  annihilation,  but  toward  a 
strategy  of  peace." 


COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  two 
broadcasts  by  Edward  P.  Morgan,  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  System  Radio 
Network,  one  on  April  19,  and  one  on 
April  20.  Both  broadcasts  refer  to  our 
relationships  with  China. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
casts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EDWARD  p.  Morgan  and  the  News,  Sponsored 
BY  THE  AFL-CIO,  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  Radio  Network 

April  19,  1965. 
A   friendly   foreigner   said  the   other  day 
that  he  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  participate,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in   governmental   decisions.     He   wasn't   re- 
ferring to  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy  but 
rather  the  compulsion  of  so  many  different 
individuals  and  groups,  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment, to  speak  their  minds  on,  say  U.S. 
policy    in    southeast     Asia.      Paradoxically 
enough,  some  observers  have  criticized  the 
lack  of  dialog  between  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration and  the  public  over  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  our  participation  in  the  war  m 
Vietnam     But  events  of  the  Easter  weekend 
clearly    Illustrated    the    friendly    foreigner's 
point      Some  15,000  undergraduates,  teach- 
ers   housewives,  and  others  demonstrated  in 
Washington     against     U.S.     Asian     policy. 
Alaska's  Senator  Gruening  addressed   them 
with  sympathetic  views,  and  Arkansas'  Sen- 
ator Ftn,BRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  stood  by  his  advocacy  of 
a  temporary  halt  in  our  air  strikes  to  see 
whether  that  gesture  might  not  hasten  peace 
negotiations.      MeanwhUe    American    news- 
paper publishers  arriving  in  New  York  for 
their  annual  association  meeting  were  quot- 
ed by  the  "Hmes  as  finding  widespread  sup- 
port around  the  country  for  President  John- 
son's policy  in  the  conflict. 

This  is  a  glimpse  of  the  open  society  at 
work  These  colliding  views  are  necessary. 
Somebody  is  mistaken.  Or  at  least  more 
mistaken  than  somebody  else.  But  their 
honest  disputes  tend  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  some  restraint.  The  President  has 
not  made  reckless  decisions  In  this  crisis. 
He  Is  not  inclined  to  lunge  toward  a  major 
objective,  anyway.  He  has  been,  as  some- 
body put  it.  both  tough  and  reasonable. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  easier  for  him  to  main- 
tain this  difficult  mix  because  so  many  peo- 
ple have  been  asking  so  many  questions. 

Still  in  the  pressure  of  day-to-day  events 
we  all  may  lose  sight  of  a  vital  long-range 
question;  sooner  or  later  the  fighting  will  be 
suspended  in  Vietnam.  What  happens  then 
to  our  relations  with  that  emerging  colossua 
of  Asia.  Communist  China?  Very  few  respon- 
sible students  of  Asia  advocate  a  sudden  re- 
versal of  American  policy  in  Vietnam,  a  pull- 
out  But  many  experts  argue  that  by  con- 
centrating on  the  war  there  we  are  limiting 
the  influence  we  might  have  on  the  wider 
spectrum  of  events  in  Asia. 

One  such  observer  is  Alvin  Hamilton,  a 
conservative  member  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament from  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 
AS  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Diefenbaker 
government.  Hamilton  was  Instrumental  in 
negotiating    the    huge    sales    of    Canadian 
wheat  to  China.    His  experience  with  Com- 
munist officials  and  his  observation  of  the 
people  in  two  trips  to  China,  diu-lng  which 
he  traveled  widely,  make  him  cautiously  op- 
timistic about  long-term  relations  between 
China  and  the  West.    But  he  is  convinced  the 
United  States  Is  hiding  one  of  its  most  pene- 
trating lights  behind  a  dense  bushel  of  doubt 
and  moral  platitudes  in  its  approach  to  Asia. 
In  a  speech  to  the  Kansas  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Relations  in  Wichita  3  weeks  ^o. 
Hamilton  developed  the  theme  he  has  been 
emphasizing  publicly  and  privately  around 
the  continent:  "I  personally  wish,"  he  said, 
"that  the  Americans  had  more  confidence 
in  their  real  strength.    I  am  not  referring  to 
their  great  military  strength.    I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  American   concepts   of  self- 
determination  or  American  style  democracy 
I  am  referring  to  the  economic  system  that 
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lias  developed  in  North  America.  This  cor- 
porate system  of  business  •  •  •  is  (now) 
run  by  a  managerial  iftss  that  is  so  efficient 
that  no  form  of  organization  In  the  world, 
particularly  socialism,  can  ever  hope  to  com- 
pete against  it  succesfsully. 

•The  insidious  efficiency  that  raises  the 
living  standards  of  so  many  people  so  quick- 
ly is  the  greatest  conquering  force  the  world 
has  ever  known  •  •  •.  In  this  challenge  for 
mens'  minds  and  loyalties,  the  appeal  of  the 
affluent  society  overwhelms  all  political  dog- 
mas." (The  minute  those  American-type 
chain  stores  hit  France.  Hamilton  mused  on 
a  more  recent  occasion.  God  help  de  Gaulle.) 
Even  Peiping,  a  dictatorship,  is  sensitive, 
Canada's  ex-minister  of  agriculture  insists, 
to  consumer  pressure.  China  is  over  its 
grave  1959-61  food  crisis  but  it  still  buys 
Canadian  wheat.  Why?  The  Chinese  love 
pastries,  became  fond  of  the  cakes  and  better 
bread  made  possible  by  mixing  Canadian 
grain  with  their  own.  The  government 
heeded,  Hamilton  thinks,  a  consumer  de- 
mand. And  he  suggests  that  a  compelling 
reason  for  Soviet  purchase  of  Canadian  and 
American  wheat  in  1963  was  to  avoid  a  pub- 
lic furor  and  hence  government  loss  of  face 
that  bread  rationing  would  have  caused. 

Dissolving  dogma  and  doctrine  In  the 
abimdance  of  a  supermarket  is  more  easily 
said  than  done,  particularly  In  terms  of 
East-West  trade  with  dictatorial  control  on 
one  end.  Furthermore,  China  has  little  we 
need,  could  afford  to  buy  little  from  us.  But 
Canada's  Alvin  Hamilton  poses  a  challenge 
worthy  of  American  ingenuity.  If  Washing- 
ton can  pursue  a  tough  but  reasonable  course 
in  Vietnam  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
a  similar  balance  could  be  struck  in  the  non- 
military  probes  of  China  that  must  come? — 
unless  of  course  we  insist  on  going  in  with  all 
guns  blazing. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  Washington. 

EDWARD  P.  Morgan  and  the  News.  Sponsored 

BY  THE  AFL-CIO,  American  Broadcasting 

Co.  Radio  Network 

April  20,  1965. 

Communist  China,  with  a  population  of 
700  million  or  more,  "is  the  largest  group  of 
people  on  earth  under  single  management," 
as  Canada's  ex-Agriculture  Minister  Alvln 
Hamilton  puts  it.  By  1980  on  a  huge  land 
mass  roughly  the  area  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska  combined,  there 
may  be  1  billion  Chinese  living  under  Pei- 
ping's  dictatorial  regime. 

How  tightly  can  totalitarian  leaders  man- 
age the  lives  of  so  many  people?  In  two 
trips  to  China,  Iri  connection  with  trade  and 
the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat,  Hamilton  found 
a  "highly  directed  society,  a  high-pressure 
persuasion  type  of  dictatorship.  Loudspeak- 
ers are  everywhere,  on  the  corners,  in  the 
factories,  on  the  farms,  in  railway  coaches 
and  Heaven  knows  where  else. 

What  are  the  messages,  blaring  over  the 
radio  from  6  in  the  morning  til  10  at  night? 
"Work  hard.'  "Keep  fit."  "Don't  marry  too 
soon,"  and  whatever  else  is  the  party  line 
including  hatred  of  the  imperialist  United 
States.  "Slogans  cover  walls.  Demonstra- 
tions are  massive.  School  currlculums  have 
a  heavy  dose  of  anti-American  propaganda." 

English  is  taught  through  grades  1  to  12 
but  Hamilton  was  shocked  to  discover  that 
the  basic  image  of  Britain  comes  from  the 
romantic  and  adventure  writings  of  Robert 
-  Louis  Stevenson  and  the  English  text  of 
American  literature  are  passages  from  "Uncle 
Toms  Cabin"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn"  se- 
lected, apparently,  to  dramatize  horrible  dis- 
crimination against  the  Negro  because  of 
his  color.  There  are  singing  exercises  in 
which  toddlers  act  out  antl-lmperlalist  slo- 
gans. 

Still  there  Is  a  question  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  brainwashing.  Tlie  Soviet  brand  of 
It  did  not  deter  the  young  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  in  .Budapest,  many  of  whom  were 


born  under  communism.  In  traveling 
through  China  as  a  Canadian  Government 
official,  Hamilton  noticed  "on  trains  and  In 
the  streets  that  very  few  people  really  listened 
to  the  constant  (propaganda)  barrage. "  An- 
other observer  noted  that  before  and  after 
the  youth  masses  passed  the  reviewing  stands 
witli  their  posters  and  banners  held  high  pro- 
testing the  American  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, many  of  them  were  covertly  holding 
hands.  Hamilton  found  Indications  that 
"the  majority  of  the  participants  enjoyed  the 
release  from  work  and  more  or  less  looked 
on  the  demonstrations  as  a  chance  to  have 
fun." 

Still  there  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
Mao  Tse-tung  regime  has  singled  out  the 
United  States  as  not  Just  Chinas  but  the 
worlds  public  enemy  No.  1.  In  recent  years, 
however,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  subtle 
shift  in  Peiping's  position.  O.  Edmund 
Clubb,  long  a  China  expert  in  the  State  De- 
partmerwt  and  now  a  teacher  at  Columbia 
University,  calls  it  the  "doctrine  of  the  in- 
termediate zone. "  Peiping  is  at  the  pole  of 
virtue,  the  United  States  at  the  opposite  pole 
of  evil,  with  most  other  nations — Including 
C.Tuada— at  various  gradations  In  between. 
Tills  posture  of  mutual  hostility — for  that 
is  what  it  is — poses  a  large  question:  Do 
these  two  great  powers  continue  on  what  can 
only  be  a  collision  course  or  can  the  courses 
be  deflected  sufficiently  to  avoid  a  head-on 
catastrophe? 

But,  some  will  say,  how  ill  timed  the  ques- 
tion when  only  today  the  Chinese  threatened 
to  send  men  to  Vietnam.  My  stubborn  an- 
swer is,  there  couldn't  be  a  more  urgent 
time  to  raise  it.  before  it  is  too  late.  I  don't 
know  what  the  answer  is.  The  experts  them- 
selves disagree.  But  one  thing  is  sure:  Con- 
tinued noncontact  between  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  in  the  world  and  the  most  popu- 
lous nation  In  the  world  can  only  lead  to  the 
disastrous  contact  of  violence.  A  lot  of  hog- 
wash  has  been  written  about  how  contacts 
should  be  made.  Realism,  not  romanticism, 
must  guide  our  approach.  A  world  authority 
on  Chinese  and  Soviet  affairs,  the  German 
scholar  Klaus  Mehnert,  warns  In  his  monu- 
mental book  "Peking  and  Moscow"  that  the 
Communists  have  by  no  means  abandoned 
their  objective  of  world  conquest  but  changed 
circvimstances  have  put  unexpected  obsta- 
cles in  their  path.  The  rift  between  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping  Is  deep  and  real.  Given 
that  fact,  is  it  not  logical,  then,  to  suspect 
that  the  Chinese  "offer"  of  manpower  to 
North  Vietnam  was  made  as  much  to  com- 
pete with  a  similar  Soviet  offer  as  to  counter 
and  threaten  the  Americans  in  Vietnam? 

It  Is  admittedly  difficult,  psychologically 
and  otherwise,  to  explore  approaches  to 
China  at  this  juncture  but  It  is  necessary. 
As  a  modest  beginning  the  State  Department 
might  release  the  volumes,  already  bound  but 
long  gathering  dust  on  Department  shelves, 
on  U.S.  relations  with  China  during  the  con- 
troversial years.  1944  to  1949;  it  should  also 
reexamine  the  long-stymied  project  of  an 
exchange  of  Journalists.  And  the  Govern- 
ment should  ask  Itself,  sharply:  What  real 
purpose  is  served  In  stifling  the  circulation 
of  Chinese  printed  matter  in  this  country? 
A  scholar  at  Columbia  University's  East  Asian 
Institute,  for  example,  reports  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  made  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  receive  Chinese  literature  and  pe- 
riodicals, even  for  research.  The  Chinese 
are  going  to  be  difficult  enough  to  deal  with 
when  we  learn  more  about  them  without 
making  perpetuation  of  our  ignorance  of- 
ficial policy. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  Washington. 


this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me. 
dated  May  4,  1965,  from  Hon.  Karl  F. 
Rolvaag,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  in 
which  he  commends  the  State,  local.  Fed- 
eral, and  volunteer  agencies  for  the  hu- 
manitarian work  they  have  performed  in 
assisting  the  people  of  Minnesota  during 
the  disastrous  floods  that  occurred  in  re- 
cent weeks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  of  Minnesota, 

Executive  Office. 
St.  Paul.  Minn  .  May  4.  19G5. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
US.  Senate,  I 

V/'aahingtqn.  D.C.         ' 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  Minnesota  is 
emerging  from  tlie  worst  flood  disaster  to  hit 
this  State  in  its  history.  The  cost  may  well 
exceed  $100  million;  this,  however,  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  that  would  have  been 
sustained  had  not  preparations  been  made 
well  in  advance.  These  preparations,  I  be- 
lieve, set  a  new  high  in  the  Nation.  The  ex- 
tremely low  loss  of  lives  that  can  be  actually 
attributed  to  the  flood  is  perhaps  the  most 
gratifying  of  all.  We  had  less  than  five  deaths 
that  could  be  attributed  directly  to  this 
flood. 

I  believe  our  success,  if  there  is  success  in 
a  natural  disaster,  can  be  attributed  to  a 
pitifully  small  group  of  dedicated  citizens 
who  have  worked  untiringly  for  many  weeks 
before  the  flood  struck  to  prepare  both  our 
citizenry  and  our  local  units  of  governments 
for  a  possible  disaster.  This  small  group  was 
comprised  of  our  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal civil  defense  organizations.  On  these 
people  fell  the  major  burden  of  preparing  for 
a  disaster,  of  operating  during  the  disaster, 
and  now  are  intimately  Involved  in  recovering 
from  the  disaster.  I  would  like  to  state  here 
and  now  that  had  it  not  been  for  these  peo- 
ple the  cost  of  this  disaster  would  have  been 
many,  many  times  greater  in  lives  lost  and 
property  damaged. 

Tragic  as  this  flood  has  been.  I  believe 
I  have  seen  a  new  high  in  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal.  State,  and  local  governments. 
The  assistance  provided  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota through  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  many,  many  other  Federal  agen- 
cies too  numerous  to  mention,  coupled  with 
the  preparation  on  State,  county,  and  local 
levels  has  culminated  in  this  success  story. 

We  have  seen  civil  defense  function  in  a 
widespread  natural  disaster.  Certainly  their 
value  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  should 
we  become  Involved  in  a  major  conflict  of 
international  proportions,  would  prove  in- 
valuable. The  entire  Nation  should  rise  In 
praise  of  our  civil  defense  program. 
Sincerely. 

Karl  P.  Rolvaag. 

Governor. 


FLOOD  DISASTER  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  yielding  himself  time  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  that 
this  is  with  the  permission  of  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  acting  for  the 
majority  leader.  I  am  speaking  on  the 
time  available  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 
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Mr    President.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
oending  amendment.  I  take  this  position 
in  opposition  because  I  believe  the  lan- 
Kuage  which  has  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  together  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which,  of  course,  has 
nrimary  responsibility  for  handling  civil 
rights  cases,  represents  the  best  approach 
to  the   achievement   of   the   objectives 
which  are  sought  by  S.  1564.    S.  1564  has. 
from  the  beginning,  been  conceived  of  as 
a  bill  of  limited  objective  to  meet  a  spe- 
cial problem.   It  has  not  been  designed  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  civil  rights  or 
all  the  problems  of  human  rights  or  all 
the  problems  of  equal  rights  in  the  United 
States 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  have  made 
mistakes  in  the  past  in  civil  rights  bills, 
and  that  often  the  preambles  went  far 
beyond  the  potentials  of  the  bills  them- 
selves to  come  anywhere  close  to  achiev- 
ing those  objectives.    In  many  instances, 
there  was  more  rhetoric  included  in  the 
bills  than  there  was  legislative  language. 
In  this  case,  the  language  of  the  bill, 
the  legislative  substance  of  the  bill,  is 
somewhat  closely  related  to  the  objec- 
tives set  forth.    I  believe  this  relation- 
ship is  maintained  in  the  language  that 
is  proposed  by  the  majoiity  leader  and 
the  minority  leader. 

The  first  point  which  should  be  made 
clear  is  that  the  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  really  about  a  ques- 
tion of  substance,  but  rather  is  one  about 
two  different  approaches  toward  the 
same  objective. 

Of  course,  some  Senators  oppose  the 
entire  voting  rights  bill,  as  they  have 
been  opposed  to  every  voting  rights  bill 
that  we  have  considered  in  the  past. 
They  oppose  the  language  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  the  language  of  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute.  They 
would  vote  against  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen substitute  if  that  were  the  pending 
amendment,  just  as  they  would  vote 
against  the  amendment  that  is  now 
pending. 

But  there  are  also  Senators  who  op- 
pose the  pending  amendment  but  who 
share  a  common  conviction  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  procedures 
to  protect  voting  rights,  and  who  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  poll 
tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting  in  any 
election.  The  pending  amendment  is  not 
a  test  of  one's  commitment  to  legislation 
to  protect  voting  rights;  nor  is  it  a  test 
of  one's  opposition  to  the  use  of  the 
poll  tax.  It  involves  a  difference  as  to 
means  to  be  adopted. 

Many  of  the  arguments  being  made 
in  support  of  the  amendment  are  argu- 
ments against  the  poll  tax  rather  than 
arguments  against  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen language,  for  which  the  amendment 
is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
since  1949.  I  have  heard  all  these  argu- 
ments. I  have  made  all  these  arguments. 
I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  passing 
judgment  on  this  debate  would  separate 
the  arguments  against  the  poll  tax  from 
the  arguments  that  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  particular  amendment. 

I  have  strongly  supported  civil  rights 
legislation  ever  since  I  came  to  Congress 
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in  1949.  In  my  first  term,  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  voted 
for  an  anti-poll  tax  bill.  That  bill  would 
have  outlawed  by  statute  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting 
for  Federal  officials  in  any  primary  or 
other  election.  I  believe  Congress  had 
the  authority  to  do  this  by  statute  and 
should  have  taken  action  at  that  time  in 
advance  of  the  response  on  the  part  of 
the  courts.  However,  the  proposal  did 
not  receive  the  necessary  support  in  the 

Later,  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
ban  the  poll  tax  was  proposed,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  I  supported  that 
proposal.  It  has  now  become  the  24th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  1950,  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I 
voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act.  In  the 
House,  I  voted  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1956.  and  again  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

of  1957.  ^      ,  ^ 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
supported  the  effort  to  modify  the  clotui-e 
rule,  which  has  long  been  the  principal 
impediment  even  to  the  consideration 
of  many  civil  rights  bills.  I  was  one  of 
the  minority  of  Senators  in  1960  who 
worked  for  a  stronger  civU  rights  bill 
and  for  stronger  provisions  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  of  all  American  citizens. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  had  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  voted  with 
us  at  that  time,  we  would  not  have  to  be 
debating  a  voting  rights  bill  today.  We 
might  be  considering  other  aspects  of 
civil  rights  or  individual  rights  in  Amer- 
ca.  but  not  this  particular  matter.  The 
proposal  of  the  late  Senator  Hennings.  of 
Missouri,  for  safeguarding  votmg  rights 
by  administrative  determination  and 
procedures,  which  was  rejected,  would 
have  met  this  problem  effectively. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Hennings  amendment  as  they  were 
printed  in  the  Record  on  March  16, 1960. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the   Congressional  Record,  vol.   16. 
'  pt.  5.  p.  57451 

Summary  of  Hennings  Amendment 

1      INITIAL     finding     of    DISENFRANCHISEMENT 

and  notice  to  president 

(a)  Judicial:  In  a  proceeding  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  section  131(c)  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  the  Attorney  General  is 
required  to  notify  the  President,  if  the  court 
finds  that  "under  color  of  law  or  by  State 
action,  a  voting  registrar  or  other  State  or 
local  official  has  deprived  persons  In  any  lo- 
cality or  area  of  registration,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  registration,  for  elections  because 
of  their  race  or  color." 

(b)  Administrative:  Whenever  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  a  proceeding  under 
section  104(a)  of  the  1957  act  or  another 
executive  agency  or  department  designated  by 
the  President  to  perform  the  same  functions 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  makes  a  find- 
ing similar  to  that  described  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  notify 
the  President. 


point  Federal  enrollment  officers  from  among 
qualified  voters  within  the  congressional  dis- 
trict in  question.  The  President  may  delay 
such  appointment  If  he  determines  that  State 
officials  are  making  efforts  to  end  deprivation 
of  voting  rights  In  the  district. 


2.  appointment  op  federal  enrollment 
officers 

Upon  notification  of  a  judicial  or  admin- 
istration finding  that  voting  rights  have  been 
deprived,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 


3.    ENROLLMENT    AND     ENROLLMENT    RIGHTS 

All  persons  belonging  to  the  race  discrimi- 
nated against,  who  are  qualified  to  vote  un- 
der State  laws  and  reside  In  area  covered 
by  the  finding,  are  eligible  to  register  with 
the  enrollment  officers  and  receive  certifi- 
cates of  enrollment.  Enrolled  voters  have 
the  right  to  vote  and  have  their  votes  counted 
in  any  State  or  Federal  primary  or  general 
election  in  the  district. 

4.   enforcement 

(a)  Challenges  by  State  of  eligibility  of 
enrolled  voters  in  Federal  district  courts  are 
permitted,  but  the  enrollees  are  permitted 
to  vote  and  have  their  vote  counted  subject 
to  court  determination  of  the  validity  of  the 

challenge.  ^^     .     ^   .^ 

(b)  Enrollment  officers  are  authorized  to 
attend  elections,  determine  whether  en- 
rollees are  permitted  to  vote  and  have  their 
votes  counted,  and  directed  to  notify  the 
Attorney  General  of  denials. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
enforce  voting  rights  by  "appropriate  civil 
and  equitable  proceedings"  and  the  courts 
are  authorized  to  issue  "permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunctions  or  other  orders"  to  pro- 
tect the  exercise  of  such  rights. 

(d)  In  all  cases  of  criminal  contempt  aris- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  proposal,  con- 
viction carries  penalties  up  to  $1,000  and  6 
months'  imprisonment.  The  judge  can  de- 
cide whether  the  trial  shall  be  with  or  with- 
out Jury.  But  the  accused  Is  given  the  right 
to  demand  a  trial  de  novo  before  a  Jury  if 
the  sentence  exceeds  $300  or  45  days  m 
prison. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
supported  and  voted  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Over  the  years  I  have  spon- 
sored numerous  bills  to  prohibit  unrea- 
sonable literacy  tests,  antilynching  bills 
and  other  measures  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  protecting  civil  rights. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  indicated  a  few- 
moments  ago  that  he  has  supported  the 
constitutional  amendment  approach  to 
the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax  for  Fed- 
eral elections  in  1962. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
As  I  understand,  the  Senator  also  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  which  would 
have  eliminated  the  poll  tax  by  statute 
in  1962,  which  amendment  was  finally 
defeated.  ,     „ 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.     I 

thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  with  a  clear  and  consistent 
record  of  demonstrating  concern  for  civil 
rights  over  the  years  have  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  weaker  and  less  effective  civil 
rights  bills  than  we  judged  necessary  to 
solve  the  problem. 

"We  find  ourselves  in  this  position 
again.  The  present  biU  falls  short  of 
what  the  Congiess  can  and  should  do  in 
the  vei-y  limited  field  of  registration  and 
supervision  of  voting.    I  think  this  is 
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true  of  the  original  administration  pro- 
posal, of  the  committee  bill  and  of  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute.  It  will 
be  true  of  the  final  bill,  even  if  the  pend- 
ing amendment  were  adopted. 

Congress  has  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  protect  the  right  of 
citizens  to  vote  at  any  place,  any  time 
there  is  evidence  the  right  of  a  citizen 
to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  race  or  color.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  15th  amendment.  It  is  also  im- 
plicit in  the  14th  amendment.  In  some 
ways,  the  14th  amendment  provides  a 
broader  base  for  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  was  never 
designed  to  accomplish  all  of  these  objec- 
tives. Although  it  gives  promise  of  a 
substantial  improvement  in  protecting 
voting  rights,  I  regret  that  it  was  limited 
originally  to  the  areas  of  massive  dis- 
crimination. I  believe  that  we  should 
have  attempted  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  have  applied  a  Federal  remedy 
whenever  discrimination  exists  on  the 
basis  of  color,  race,  or  other  limitation. 
If  I  had  had  my  way.  I  would  not  have 
limited  the  procedure  to  certain  States 
and  subdivisions  in  which  it  is  clear  that 
massive  discrimination  exists.  I  would 
not  have  confined  it  to  certain  tests  and 
devices,  or  triggering  devices,  but  would 
have  had  the  procedures  ready  to  remedy 
any  kind  of  intimidation,  harassment,  or 
other  practices  which  abridge  the  right 
to  vote. 

I  and  seven  other  Senators  expressed 
our  views  to  the  majority  leader  and  key 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary while  the  committee  had  the  ad- 
ministration bill  under  consideration. 
We  recommended  in  particular  that  the 
committee  enlarge  the  bill  to  include  the 
provision  proposed  by  Senator  Hennings 
in  1960:  that  is,  to  provide  for  an  admin- 
istrative detei-mination  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission — or  any  group  estab- 
lished by  Congress  for  this  purpose — and 
following  this  administrative  detei-mina- 
tion. to  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point officers  to  enroll  citizens  of  the 
race  discriminated  against. 

Discrimination  is  discrimination,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  enact  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  off.sct  discrimination  in  voting 
based  on  race  or  color  wherever  it  occurs, 
whether  in  registration,  or  voting,  or 
whether  it  is  necessaiT  to  insure  the  cor- 
rect counting  of  the  votes  that  have  been 
cast. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  de- 
termined to  work  within  the  structure 
of  the  administration  bill.  It  modified 
and  made  additions.  It  improved  and 
enlarged  the  bill  in  several  ways.  How- 
ever, apart  from  the  automatic  triggering 
already  in  the  administration  bill,  the 
procedure  still  rests  largely  on  the  com- 
plex and  slow  judicial  processes.  There 
Is  no  provision  for  administrative  deter- 
mination and  forthright  administrative 
action. 

In  the  legislative  process  each  of  us 
usually  must  settle  for  less,  often  sub- 
stantially less,  that  we  would  prefer  to 
see  enacted.  The  nature  of  the  majority 
rule  decision  Is  that  we  rarely  have  the 
opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  ideal  solution.    We  are 


called  upon  to  cast  a  yea  or  nay  vote  on 
a  particular  amendment  or  particular  bill 
as  it  stands.  The  issue  on  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  about  an  ideal,  but 
rather,  is  between  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment or  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  language. 

There  are  also  legal  authorities  on 
both  sides.  In  this  instance,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  deserves  special  consideration. 

In  the  Senate  there  are  100  experts  on 
the  Constitution.  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
Senator  who  is  a  lawyer  is  any  better 
qualified  to  pass  on  fundamental  consti- 
tutional questions  than  is  a  Senator  who 
is  not  a  lawTer.  Some  Senators  have 
chosen  to  go  outside  Congress  to  consult 
experts.  No  one  can  find  fault  with 
that.  However,  eventually,  we  shall 
have  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  the  Attorney  General  who  has  the 
responsibility  in  large  part  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  voting  rights  bill.  It  is  the 
Attorney  General,  as  adviser  to  the 
President,  who  has  a  r^pecial  constitu- 
tional duty  to  examine  legislative  meas- 
ures of  this  type  in  the  light  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  light  of  his  special 
responsibility.  It  is  his  obligation  to 
advise  on  the  practical  effects  of  a  pro- 
posal as  they  may  relate  to  a  pending 
court  cases  and  to  advise  on  the  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  alternative  means  of  meeting  a  prob- 
lem or  achieving  the  objective.  I  believe 
that  he  has  spoken  quite  clearly  in  this 
case. 

We  should,  of  course,  seek  and  con- 
sider the  views  of  constitutional  authori- 
ties. But  we  will  vote  on  a  specific 
amendment  to  a  specific  bill  at  a  definite 
point  in  history — and  the  decision  of 
Members  of  Congress  must  take  into 
account  all  of  these  realities,  not  merely 
the  speculation  as  to  constitutionality. 
There  is  no  need  to  prove  ourselves. 

In  many  conferences  with  Senators 
and  most  recently  in  a  formal  statement 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield!.  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  has  stated  that  he  opposes  the 
Kennedy  amendment  as  compared  to  the 
Mansfield-birksen  substitute  language. 
He  states: 

In  my  view,  the  ^fansfleld-Dirksen  provi- 
sion offers  the  safest,  swiftest,  and  most 
effective  course. 

If  Mr.  Katzenbach  had  only  stated  the 
Mansfield-Diiksen  language  was  the 
safest,  I  would  not  be  as  persuaded. 

I  believe  we  have  had  too  many  "safe" 
approaches  to  ciNil  rights  over  the  years. 
We  are  deahng  with  a  situation  in  which 
voting  rights  have  been  denied  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  There  are  times 
when  other  reasons,  including  speed  of 
redress,  may  be  more  important  than 
the  consideration  of  the  safest  approach. 
However,  the  Attorney  General  went  on 
to  state  that  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  lan- 
guage is  the  "swiftest  and  most  effective 
course."  I  believe  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Attorney  General  desenes  our  most 
careful  consideration. 

In  his  letter,  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
plains why  he  thinks  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  substitute  would  bring  the 
swifter  decision. 


In  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
gamble  on  the  pending  amendment  is 
necessary  to  avoid  an  intolerable  delay, 
he  states: 

I  say  that  is  not  true.  In  this  area.  I  think 
everyone  must  realistically  anticipate  some 
measure  of  resistance  to  the  law  until  the 
highest  court  has  upheld  the  legislation. 
Indeed,  the  Kennedy  amendment  expressly 
adverts  to  enforcement  of  poll  tax  require- 
ments after  they  have  been  outlawed,  and 
makes  such  disobedience  the  predicate  for 
a  court  test  of  the  legislation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  aim  of  both  provisions  to  obtain  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  as  early  as  possible. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Attorney  General, 
who  is  going  to  be  principally  responsible 
for  canying  on  this  fight,  ought  to  be 
given  a  choice  of  weapons.  His  recom- 
mendation of  what  he  needs  ought  to  be 
weighed  very  carefully  by  the  Senate.  If 
he  believes  that  something  short  in  the 
way  of  a  weapon,  something  which  has 
been  described  by  some  as  an  inferior 
weapon,  is  more  effective,  we  ought  to 
consider  his  judgment  on  this  point  most 
carefully. 

The  Attorney  General  went  on  to  ex- 
plain why  he  believes  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  language  offers  "the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  a  prompt  adjudication."  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  review  his  ar- 
gument, because  it  has  been  read  into 
the  Record  and  discussed  in  the  Senate. 
I  will  only  comment  that  the  Attorney 
General  states: 

As  you  know,  the  Supreme  Cotu't  hns 
agreed  to  hear  the  Harper  case  next  fail, 
which  involves  a  challenge  to  the  Virginia 
poll  tax  solely  on  14th  amendment  grounds. 
If.  in  the  meantime,  the  Congress  outlaws 
all  poll  taxes,  partly  as  violating  the  15th 
amendment,  is  there  not  a  risk  that  the 
Court  may  deem  it  appropriate  to  dismiss  or 
remand  the  Harper  case  until  a  lower  court 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
validity  of  the  new  legislation  which  ap- 
parently moots  the  issue  now  before  the 
High  Court? 

The  Attorney  General  puts  this  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  However,  his  next 
statement,  I  think,  has  an  important 
bearing : 

No  case  can  reach  the  Supreme  Court 
sooner  than  the  Harper  case.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  to  Jeopardize  this  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  very  prompt  ruling. 

The  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, therefore,  is  not  about  whether  or 
not  one  wants  a  strong  voting  rights  bill. 
It  is  not  about  whether  or  not  one  wants 
the  poll  tax  abolished  as  a  condition  of 
voting  in  State  elections.  It  is  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress should  express  its  legislative  decla- 
ration that  the  right  to  vote  has  been 
unconstitutionally  abridged  by  the  poll 
tax  requirement:  on  this  point  the  At- 
torney General  is  quite  clear,  I  think. 
He  states: 

The  views  of  Congress  are  as  unequivocally 
expressed  in  the  one  measure  as  in  the  other. 

It  may  be  that  the  views  are  not  un- 
equivocally expressed  in  either,  but  any 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  knowing  what 
has  been  discu.ssed  and  what  has  been 
said  here,  would  understand  what  the 
views  were  to  the  extent  he  needs  to  un- 
derstand them  as  the  basis  for  making 
a  decision  on  the  Harper  case  or  any 
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other  case  which  may  come  before  the 

°Under  both  the  Kennedy  amendment 
and  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  language  the 
final  decision  will  rest  with  the  Supreme 
Court  so  far  as  constitutionality  is  con- 
cerned. The  Mansfield-Dirksen  substi- 
tute bill  makes  a  legislative  declaration 
that  the  poll  tax  represents  an  unconsti- 
tutional abridgement  of  the  right  to 
vote  I  do  not  believe  this  is  necessary, 
on  the  other  hand,  since  there  has  been 
a  discussion  of  a  finding  of  fact  or  a  dec- 
laration of  policy,  this  minor  point 
should  be  noted. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  already  agieed 
to  hear  a  case  involving  the  poll  tax. 
The  judicial  procedures  are  already  in 
operation  to  get  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision Nothing  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment adds  to  that  reality,  and  the  At- 
torney General  expresses  his  conviction 
that  it  may  delay  action  toward  a  de- 
cision This.  I  think,  is  perhaps  the  key 
eonsideration  in  the  whole  debate. 

This  is  an  issue  which  only  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  decide.  It  can  decide 
it  without  any  declaration  of  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress,  or  without  any 
finding  of  fact  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 

p  rPSS 

"in  'other  sections  of  the  bill  the  Con- 
gress is  establishing  procedures  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote.  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  last  year  there  were  complex  sit- 
uations to  meet:  there  was  a  need  to 
estabUsh  procedures  for  determinmg  dis- 
crimination in  relation  to  public  accom- 
modations, employment  practices,  and 
in  other  areas,  and  also  of  estabhshing 
ways  of  diminishing  and  preventing  dis- 
crimination. What  is  involved  m  the 
poll  tax  issue  is  a  very  simple  question— 
a  constitutional  matter  which  can  be  de- 
cided yes  or  no. 

I  should  point  out  that  on  the  authoi  - 
ily  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  safest, 
swiftest,  and  most  effective  course  is  to 
retain  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  language. 
A   number  of   arguments   have   been 
made  either  in  support  of  the  pending 
amendment  or  in  opposition  to  the  Dirk- 
.sen-Mansfield  language,  which  I  beUeve 
are  somewhat  important.     It  has  been 
rather  common  to  cite  views  of  lawyers 
on  the  committee  and  outside  the  com- 
mittee.   In  my  judgment,  these  are  in- 
teresting  citations,   but   they    have   no 
real  bearing  or  significance  on  what  Con- 
gress should  do.    We  can  weigh  those 
opinions,  if  we  wish,  and  then  consider 
them   against  the  recommendations  or 
judgments    of    those    lawyers    who    are 
called  upon  to  deal  directly  with  the 
problem.     We  have  opinions   from  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  on  the  Dirksen- 
Mansfield    language:  of    the    Attorney 
General,  men  like  Burke  Marshall,  and 
John  Doar,  who  have  been  in  the  'salty 
marshes"  and  at  the  'hot  gates."    They 
have  been  waging  the  fight  with  refer- 
ence to  this  question  for  years.     It  is 
their  primary   responsibility   and   it   is 
their  personal  commitment,  which  has 
been  written  into  the  record  of  their  lives, 
that  discrimination  be  eliminated;  and 
their  judgment  should  be  weighed  heav- 
ily by  this  body. 

A  second  and  more  general  argument 
raised  is  that  when  a  constitutional  issue 
comes  before   the   Court,   it   comes   on 


much  stronger  ground  when  Congress 
has  given  some  indication  of  its  interest 
in  it,  rather  than  when  Congress  has  not 

£LCLcd 

This  statement  has  some  validity 
when  applied  to  the  broad  areas  in 
which  Congress  may  or  may  not  act.  n 
Congress  had  chosen  years  ago  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  education,  the 
Supreme  Court  might  have  acted  more 
readily  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
education.  If  Congress  had  acted  20 
years  ago  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
public  transportation,  the  Supreme  Court 
might  have  been  forced  to  decide  on 
that  question  earlier  than  it  did. 

The  general  argument  being  made  that 
the  Court  acts  on  stronger  ground  when 
Congress  make  its  intention  known  can- 
not be  applied  with  the  same  force  to  the 
area  of  constitutional  responsibihty. 
The  Court  has  not  waited  for  Congress  to 
act  in  matters  involving  civil  rights.  We 
might  refiect  on  the  status  of  civil  rights 
and  the  amount  of  discrimination  that 
might  still  exist  if  the  Court  had  waited 
on  Congress  to  take  action.  The  Court 
has  been  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  area,  and 
continues  to  be  ahead  of  us. 

In  the  course  of  debate  a  special  point 
has  been  made  that  discrimination  of 
other  kinds  is  really  in  many  ways  more 
serious  than  the  poll  tax.  Repeal  of  the 
poll  tax  would  still  leave  many  hurdles 
and  obstacles  to  full  enjoyment  of  the 
right  of  citizens  to  vote.  Discrimination 
through  literacy  tests,  through  economic 
reprisal,  and  even  violence  are  among 
the  devices  which  have  been  mentioned. 
I  share  the  concern  over  possible  use 
and  actual  use  of  some  of  these  devices, 
techniques,  and  methods  for  preventing 
citizens  from  voting. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  voting  rights 
bill  which  would  eliminate  or  diminish 
"economic  reprisals,"  or  violence  or  the 
threat  of  violence.  Even  the  provisions 
for  dealing  with  literacy  tests  are  a  lim- 
ited approach. 

It  could  be  asked:  Why  not  have  an 
amendment  which  would  eliminate  all 
literacy  tests,  since  they  have  been  used 
to  discriminate  on  a  massive  scale? 

There  are  approximately  20  States 
which  have  literacy  tests  of  one  foi-m  or 
another.  Although  these  tests  are  not 
used  in  every  State  to  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color,  they  do  dis- 
criminate. California  requires  a  voter  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  in  Eng- 
lish and  wTite  his  name.  In  Connecticut, 
the  voter  must  be  able  to  read  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  Connecticut  stat- 
utes in  English.  Massachusetts  requires 
the  voter  to  be  able  to  read  the  State  con- 
stitution in  English,  and  in  New  York, 
one  must   be   able  to  read   and  write 

English.  ...     4 

Literacy  tests  can  and  do  discruninate 
against  those  who  cannot  read  or  write 
in  English,  even  though  they  may  be  able 
to  read  another  language. 

Mimiesota  has  no  literacy  test.  In  the 
last  election,  Minnesota  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  citizens  voting  of  any  State 
except  Utah.  Utah  had  77  percent. 
Minnesota  had  76.3  percent.  Ma^" 
chusetts  had  67.1  percent.  New  York  61.9 
percent.    California  62.7  percent. 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  amendment  to  provide 


that  all  literacy  tests  should  be  elimi- 
nated, although  I  believe  that  they  should 
be.    I  do  not  know  what  the  response  of 
Senators     who     support     the     pending 
amendment  would  be  if  I  offered  such 
an  amendment.    I  am  sure  that  many  of 
them  would  stand  with  me  in  support  of 
the    elimination    of    the    literacy    test 
throughout  the  country.     On  the  other 
hand,  many  Senators  have  indicated  in 
debate  that  they  beUeve  a  literacy  test 
in  some  form  is  not  only  defensible  under 
the  Constitution,  but  also  necessary  and 
desirable. 

In  my  own  judgment,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  literacy  tests  have  been  used  to  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  race  or  color, 
and  also  on  the  basis  of  cultural  origip. 
We  discriminate  against  immigrants  and 
other  Americans  who  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished themselves.   The  same  is  true  with 
reference  to  poll  taxes,  which  have  been 
used  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  color;  they  have  also  discriminated 
against  the  poor  whites. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
proposal  on  the  poll  tax  issue  is  adequate 
to  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  It  rests  prin- 
cipally upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Their  judgment  and 
recommendation  should  be  sustamed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  Pending 
amendment  to  the  proposed  substitute 
for  S.  1564. 

This  amendment  has  as  its  purpose 
and  principal  objective  the  prohibition 
of  the  collection  of  the  poll  tax  on  any 
State  or  local  election,  any  place  m  the 
United  States.  . 

The  general  thesis  of  this  voting  rights 
bill  is  that  discrimination  against  cer- 
tain citizens,  because  of  race  or  color, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  franchise  is  un- 
constitutional and  should,  therefore,  be 
prohibited. 

I  coiUd  not  agree  with  that  idea  more. 
I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  As  it  is  worded,  it  is 
only  incidentally  concerned  with  the 
right  of  the  Negro  to  be  free  from  racial 
discrimination   in  exercising  the  right 

to  vote. 

During  the  debates  and  the  hearings 
on  this  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  poll 
tax,  two  primary  objections  to  poll  taxes 
generally  have  been  offered. 

The  first  of  these  is  racial  discrimina- 
tion. No  one  can  really  deny  the  evi- 
dence that  there  has  been  a  studied  ef- 
fort, in  some  places,  to  use  poll  taxes  for 
discrimination  purposes.  No  one  has 
ever  implied,  nor  to  my  knowledge  has 
anyone  ever  suggested,  that  there  was 
even  any  such  discrimination  in  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

In  my  State  of  Vermont,  where  there 
are  only  about  500  Negroes  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  almost  400.000,  we  have  for 
years  had  a  poll  tax  which  is  a  condi- 
tion to  voting  in  our  municipal  elections 
which  we  call  town  meeting. 

Initially,  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  were  insisting  that  the  only 
possible  reason  for  a  poll  tax  would  be 
racial  discrimination.  That  was  either 
before  they  leained  Vermont  had  a  poll 
tax   or  before  they  learned  that  it  was 
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a  precondition  to   the   exercise   of  the 

vote. 

Since  the  State  of  Vermont  could  in  no 
way  be  accused  of  racial  discrimination, 
thoso  in  favor  of  this  amendment  were 
obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  objectioi-is 
to  our  poll  tax. 

They  seized,  then,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  poll  tax  discriminates  against 
the  poor.  E\-en  in  this  instance,  they 
are  wrong  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
poor  are  exempt  from  the  poll  tax. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  there  are  five 
croups  of  people  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poll  tax.    They  are: 

First.  Veterans  of  all  wars  including 
•  Federal  emergency  services"  providing 
they  are  on  disability  pension  or  com- 
pensation: 

Second.  State  militia   and   fire   com- 
panies in  the  option  of  the  towns; 
Third.  Persons  actually  poor: 
Fourth.  Those  receiving   old-age   as- 
sistance: 

Fifth.  Those  on  active  military  duty. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  subscribe 

to  the  two  principal  reasons  why  the 

proponents   of    this   amendment   say   it 

should  be  adopted. 

There  are  two  other  perfectly  good 
reasons  why  I  am  unable  to  support  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  question  of 
constitutionality  which  surrounds  the 
pending  amendment.  We  all  certamly 
feel  very  deeply  the  necessity  of  the  early 
passage"  of  a  voting  rights  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Katzenbach.  has 
sounded  a  warning  clear  enough  for  us 
all  to  heed.  I  quote  from  his  letter  to 
the  majority  leader,  of  May  7,  where  he 
said: 

I  do  not  say  that  such  a  legislative  pro- 
hibition is  unconstitutional  but  I  submit  we 
must  all  recognize  that  the  question  is  not 
free  of  doubt. 


Tliis  question  of  constitutionality  will 
verv  soon  be  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Court  has  agreed  to  hear  a  case  next 
fall  which  would  answer  this  question 

squarely.  .  ... 

Second,  during  its  session  this 
spring,  the  Vennont  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  196 
to  34  defeated  a  measure  which  sought 
to  repeal  the  poll  tax  on  local  elections 
in  our  State.  I  could  not  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  clear  mandate  on  the  part 
of  our  State  house  of  representatives. 
I  am  therefore  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
oninion.  the  promulgation  of  constitu- 
tional voting  requirements  for  local  and 
State  elections  comes  within  the  par- 
ticular purview  of  the  functions,  rights, 
and  responsibilities  of  each  of  our  States. 
In  Texas  the  poll  tax  does  not  actually 
operate  to  prevent  people  from  voting. 
Statistics  indicate  a  very  excellent  record 
in  my  State  in  encouraging  minority 
ethnic  groups  to  participate  in  the  po- 


litical process.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
I ,  low  enough  so  that  persons  are  not 
deterred  from  voting,  regardless  of  their 
financial  or  socioeconomic  status. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that,  per- 
centagewise, more  of  the  Negro  segment 
i-egisters  In  Texas  than  does  the  white 
.segment  of  my  constituency.    A  charge 
of  discrimination  in  Texas  through  the 
use  of  the  poll  tax  has  no  validity  in  the 
light  of  present  day  statistical  analysis. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  indicating  the  per- 
centage of  registration  in  my  State  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  first  article  is  entitled,  -Stati.stics 
and  Voting  Rights.'     It  was  published 
in  the  Evening  Star  on  April  5,  1965. 

The  second  article  is  entitled.  'Sta- 
tistics Bare  Voting  Bill  Need."  This 
article  was  published  by  the  Committee 
on  Political  Education,  AFL-CIO,  on 
April  5.  1965.  .  ^      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  No.  l.» 

Mr.  TOWER.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I 
will  turn  to  refutation  of  certain  charges 
made  against  the  State  of  Texas  on  this 
floor.  April  13.  1965.  by  a  proponent  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

It  was  charged  that  "the  history  of  the 
poll  tax  is  so  entwined  with  racial  dis- 
crimination that  it  can  never  and  will 
never  be  separated  from  racial  discrim- 
ination." It  was  also  stated  that  "the 
purpose  of  the  poll  tax  in  the  Southern 
States  \rhere  they  have  been  enacted  was 
clearly  one  of  di.scrimination  against 
Negroes." 

Certainly  I  realize  these  statements  as 
they  relate  to  Texas  were  made  uninten- 
tionally. I  merely  wish  to  set  the  record 
straight  by  turning  briefly  to  Texas  his- 
toiT  as  it  relates  to  the  poll  tax. 

I  ask  consent  that  a  brief  histoiT  taken 
from  Laura  Snow.  "The  Poll  Tax  in 
Texas:  Its  Historical.  Legal,  and  Fiscal 
Aspects,"  32,  manuscripts.  M.A.  thesis. 
University  of  Texas.  1936.  of  poll  tax 
legislation  in  Texas  during  the  Republic 
be^printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHAPTER  II.  HISTOEY  OF  PoLL  TAX  LEGISLATION 

IN  Texas  During  the  Republic 
On  March  2.  1836,  Texas  declared  its  Inde- 
nendence  from  Mexico,  and  on  March  17,  l8Jb. 
a  convention  which  had  met  at  Washington 
on  the  Brazos,  adopted  a  Constitution,  and 
set  up  a  government  patterned  after  that  of 
the  united  SUtes.     The  Republic  of  Texas 
existed  as  a  separate  nation  for  a  period  of 
10  years,   and   at   the   end   of   that  time    It 
wa.s  formally  annexed  to  the  United  States 
and  on  February   16,  1846,   the   government 
of    the    Republic    was    committed    Into    the 
hands  of  the  State  authorities. 

As  an  independent  nation,  the  Republic 
of  Texas  maintained  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  made  and  enforced  its  own  laws, 
.-.s.ses.sed  and  collected  its  own  taxes,  and  m 
every  way  carried  on  the  normal  functions  of 
government.  Dr.  Miller.  In  his  Financial 
History  of  Texas,"  says  'that  the  history  of 
the  Republic  Is  a  chapter  of  difficulties  and 
disappointments  •  •  •  and  there  were  few 
financial  expedients  which  were  not  resorted 
to."  ' 


'  M'lller,  Edmund  Thornton,  "A  Financial 
Historv  of  Texas."  p.  19. 


During  the  era  of  the  Republic  four  dif- 
ferent poll  tax  laws  were  enacted.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  of  June  12.  1837,  which 
provided  for  a  poll  tax  of  $1  to  be  levied  on 
all  white  males  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
55  years  of  age. 

The  next  law  was  that  of  January  16,  1840. 
which  removed  the  upper  age  limit,  and 
statetl  that  an  annual  poll  tax  of  $1  should 
be  collected  on  every  white  male  in  the 
Republic  21  years  ol  age  and  over. 

By  the  act  of  February  4,  1841.  the  levy 
wiis  continued  at  $1,  but  the  age  limit  was 
revised  to  Include  all  males  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  45  years.  This  act  also  provided 
that  exemiJtlon  from  the  tax  be  extended  to 
members  of  volunteer  companies  formed  in 
the  separate  counties. 

Tlie  last  enactment  of  a  poll  tax  law  during 
the  Republic  was  made  just  2  weeks  before 
Tex.as  became  a  State.  This  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1845,  provided  that  there  should  be 
levied  and  collected  a  poll  tax  of  50  cents 
on  every  white  male  of  the  Republic  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  50  years  of  age. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  poll 
tax  in  Texas  continued  through  recon- 
struction, but  its  payment  was  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  until  after  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
1902. 

A  Texas  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1875  considered  and  rejected  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting. 

There  was  continued  expression  of 
sentiment  for  the  poll  tax  as  a  voting 
qualification  until  1901.  when  the  27th 
legislature  felt  the  issue  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  as  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

In  general,  the  people  of  Texas  at  this 
time  seemed  to  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  because  of  the  existing  dire 
necessity  for  what  was  termed  ballot 
purification.  Flagrant  violations  of  elec- 
tion laws  were  in  evidence  in  various 
parts  of  the  State, 

Dallas  News  editorials  of  October  2, 
1902,  and  October  25.  1902,  stated: 
[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  Oct.  2,  1902] 
The  poll  tax  to  be  voted  on  at  the  ap- 
proaching election  should  be  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  One  of  the  strongest 
arguments  In  favor  of  the  amendment  is 
found  In  the  frauds  often  perpetrated  by  re- 
peaters, imported  voters,  vote  buyers,  and 
other  brokers  In  corrupt  politics.  It  will  be 
in  order,  to  provide  by  statute  that  the  lax 
must  be  paid  and  receipts  t;\ken  some  months 
before  the  primary  or  regular  election  is  held. 
This,  and  other  provisions  for  further  s.Tfc- 
guardlng  the  ballot  box  will  doubtless  be  pro- 
vided by  the  lawmakers. 

Another  strong  argument  for  It  Is:  If  the 
poll  tax  were  large  or  burdensome,  or  brought 
back  to  the  taxpayer  no  adequate  return,  the 
News  would  oppose  an  amendment  exacting 
its  payment  as  a  condition  precedent  to  vot- 
ing.    The  tax  is  small  and  the  returns  are 
correspondingly    large    In    Texas.      The    free 
school  is  of  itself  quite  enough  argument  In 
favor  of  a  change  which  is  qxiite  sure  to  add 
more  th.in  $100,000  to  the  educational  fund. 
It    Is    claimed    that    as    many    as    100,000 
men  now  refuse  to  pay  even  a  poll  tax.    I" 
may  safely  be  set  down  that  some  of  these 
are  active  voters,  and  even  hard  workers  in 
all    movements   to   Increase   the   burdens  of 
others,  and  that  they  patronize  liberally  and 
criticize    eloquently    the    public    schools    to 
which  they  contribute  no  support.     It  goes 
without  saying  that  they  should,  at  least,  pay 
a  poll   tax.     It  is  to   be   hoped   that  many 
of  the  delinquents  will  not  wait  to  be  coercea 


bv  law.  or  urged  to  perform  their  first  duties 
as  citizens  of  this  great  State. 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  Oct.  25.  19021 
The  politician  who  goes  forth  under  the 
new   amendment   to   buy   voters   must   pay 
more  for  them  than  heretofore,  and  still  less 
will  fall  m  the  palms  of  the  fellow  who  xs 
e.Ker  to  sell  his  suffrage.    To  begin  with    at 
least  $1.50  mtist  be  dropped  Into  the  public 
treasury  In  the  form  of  a  poll  tax  before  the 
regular    work    of    buying    the    man    begins 
For  every  voter  that  Is  bought,  the  amount 
of  the  poll  tax  must  first  be  contributed  to 
the   State;    then   the   margin   demanded   by 
the  voter  must  be  handed  over  to  him.  Many 
a  voter  has  been  bought  for  a  dollar  or  less. 


South     Carolina.     Georgia,     Virginia,     and 
voted  down  an  amendment  to  abolish       ^  * 


As  late  as  November  of   1963,  Texas 


They  have  both  literacy  tests  aAd 

,^, —    —    -                                              ,  voting  figures  under  50  percent. 

the  $1.50  to  $1.75  requirement  of  a  pou  j^  ^^^^  would  reach  34  counties  m  North 

tax  receipt  for  voting  in  local  and  State  caroima    and    l    county    each    in    Arizona, 

elections      The  adoption  of  the  amend-  jdaho,  and  Maine.     The  states  have  tests, 

ment  would  have  repealed  the  require-  and  these  counties  are  below  the  50-percent 

ment  of  a  poll  tax  receipt  for  voting  and  figure. 

Seed  it  with  an  annual  registration  The  table  shows  why  Texas,  for  example 


requirement  and  a  fee  of  25  cents  per 

voter. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  316,000  to  243,000. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  of  course,  that  I 
believe  evei-y  citizen  should  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess     It  is  indeed  reprehensible  that  in 


candidates  who  had  the  money   and  found     ess^  country  this  constitu-     rights  bill  are  geared. 

-^^^^^"\!;r'^^r"c^e^rd^rt^'rd?yTf%h:     SlXtleleTsVenied.l^cause  of  color.        -e  t.bie  also  sh 


is  not  within  the  acfs  provisions.  Although 
Its  voting  percentage  is  under  50  percent, 
Texas  has  no  literacy  test. 

KECISTEBED    VOTE    TABLE 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  the  voting  age  population  that  was  reg- 
istered or  voting  in  1964,  the  year  to  which 
standards     in     the    administrations    voting 


out 
day 


the   best , j         ^    w  n 

election  to  treat  the  waiting  squads  and  shell 
dollar   apiece,    and.    thus,    carry    the 

,  •  •  The  waiting  groups,  a  reproach 
to  the  people  of  the  State  will  lose  much  of 
their  power  In  politics  under  the  new 
amendment.  . 

By  amending  the  Constitution  you  will 
render  It  practically  Impossible  to  buy  this 
disreputable  and  dangerous  balance  of  power. 
It  win  cost  too  much  to  do  It.  and  such 
goods  will  not  be  bought  many  months  be- 
lore  the  date  of  delivery." 


The  table  also  shows  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  of  voting  age  registered  in  1964  in 
the  11  Southern  States  for  which  such  per- 
centages are  available. 

States  with  a  literacy  test  or  other  "t«t 
or  device"  for  voting  as  defined  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bUl  are  marked  with  asterisks. 


state 


A  Belton  News  editorial  clearly  en- 
dorsing the  amendment  stated: 

Of  course,  the  amendment  alms  at  nothing 
less  than  the  elimination  of  a  very  danger- 
ous   element   from    our    biennial    elections; 
namely,   the  floating  and   purchasable  vote. 
It  goes  on  the  assumption  that  the  man  who 
pays  his  taxes  will  not  sell  his  vote;    that 
The  man  who  pays   his  taxes  will  resent  a 
bribe      If  by  that  means  our  elections  can 
be  placed   on  a  higher  basis;    can  be  freed 
even  to  a  small  extent  of  the  corruptive  in- 
fluences of  money,  and  can  be  made  more 
nearly  to  express  the  real  will  and  wishes  of 
the   people,    then    it    Is    a    good    thing   and 
should  receive  the  unanimous  endorsement 
at  the  polls. 

The  amendment  means,  perhaps.  $150,000 
annually  added  to  the  school  fund,  of  which 
the  children  of  Texas  will  get  the  benefit 
The  amendment  doesn't  impose  a  tax:  it 
simply  helps  the  State  collect  what  Is  al- 
ready due  The  amendment  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  any  class,  but  alms  to 
make  all  share  equally  in  both  burden  and 
privileges. 

There  was  virtually  no  opposition  to 
the  amendment  in  the  State.  Of  par- 
ticular note  was  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  opposition  by  RepubU- 
cans,  who  had.  of  course,  been  most  ac- 
tive in  opposition  to  the  proposal  in  ISIG. 
The  El  Paso  Herald,  a  stanch  Republi- 
can paper  stated  in  part: 

Honest  elections  must  be  based  on  the  poll 
tox  the  Atistrallan  ballot,  and  the  relentless 
pro'secutlon  and  persecution  of  bribe  givers 
and  vote  buyers. 

The  poll  tax  amendment  was  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Novem- 
ber 4  1902.  Thus,  in  the  subsequent 
session  of  the  legislature,  "an  act  to  reg- 
ulate elections  and  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  its  violators."  was  passed  into  law. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  poll  texes 
have  been  paid  in  Texas  ever  since  the 


Al;it>i»i»a' - 

Alx-ika* 

Arizon:!* -- 

Arkan.s.is - 

ralifornia* 

I'olor.nlo... 

Connecticut* 

Delaware* 

l>istri<i  of  Columbia. 

Florida -- 

Cicorpia* 

Hawaii*. 

IdalK)* 

Illinois 


No  defense  can  be  made,  I  believe,  for 
anyone  who  would  so  deny  an  American 
citizen  of  the  right  to  vote,  because  of  the 
coloration  of  his  skin. 

However,  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
singling  out  one  or  two  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  State  qualifications  for 
suffrage  and  subjecting  them  to  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  control.    If  this  arbi- 
trai-y  Federal  standard  is  to  be  imposed 
on  those  few  States  which  have  a  poll 
tax.  should  we  not  also  consider  some  of 
the  qualifications  for  suffrage  that  we 
find  in  many  other  States,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  establish  uniform  Federal  stand- 
ards for  them?    I  believe  no  such  Federal 
standard  should  be  adopted,  because  to 
do  so  could  ultimately  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  State  electoral  machinery. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  varia-     ^^_^_^ _ 

tions  in  voter  qualifications  under  elec-     induna I  »3 

tion  laws  of  the  various  States.    State    i?^^;'-  

residence  requirements  range  from  6 
months  to  2  years.  County  residence  re- 
quirement for  voting  range  from  30  days 
to  1  year.  Precinct  requirements  range 
from  0  to  1  year.  Age  requirements 
differ  in  the  various  States. 

Also  State  requirements  regarding 
other  reasons  for  disqualification,  such  as 
felony— convictions,  insanity,  and  so 
forth,  vary  widely.  Responsible  and  um- 
formly  applied  State  voter  qualifications 
should  not  be  stricken  and  replaced  with 
Federal  standards, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  No.   1 
Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Apr.  5,  19651 

STATISTICS    AND    VOTING    RIGHTS 

(By  Dana  BuUen) 
A  major  problem  in  the  debate  over  th^ 
voting  rights  bill  is  that  figures  "n  be  clt«l 
hnth  to  show  that  It  goes  too  far  and  that  it 


Pcrcentaee  Percentage  Perconfajre 

reei'=tere'd  i     votine      of  Neproes 

overall         overall    i  registered 


36 

33 

49 

.S5 

49.9 

i'i 

>~>5 

(i8 

7i 

71 

both  to  show  that  it  goes 
doesn't  go  far  enough. 

To  understand  the  biU-and  the  changes 
that  may  be  proposed  shortly-ifs  necessary 
to  put  these  statistics  Into  perspective. 

The  table  with  this  article  provides  a  way 
of  understanding  the  impact  of  many  of 
the  v.\rlous  proposals.  „_,„,♦„ 

The  present  bill  basically,  would  eliminate 
literacy  tests  and  certain  other  voter  tests 
in  a  State  or  county  where  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  those  of  voting  age  were  registered 
or  voting  in  1964.  .„»^.r.t 

It  also  would  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  Federal  voter  examiners  when  20  or  more 
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64 
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Republic  was  founded,  for  more  than  125  "^gj^jpnts  of  such  areas  complain  to  the  At- 

years     This  head  tax  was  designed  to  ^^^ev  General  or  when  he  decides  this  is 

make  every  adult  male  share  in  paying  otherwise  necessary^ 

tionship  to  voting.  ='"*'* 


Vimires  in  tl>e  1st  2  columns,  except  those  ior  tht 
l)i.  H-rof  Cohrml.i:i.  are  from  material  suhuntte,!  by 
Jl,e  J...<ti°v  nVprirt'-ient  to  the  llou.*  Jiidic.;iry  t  om- 

""Fi^'iVe*  for  overall  registration  in  some  wses  might  I* 
iuam.r«t"e  or  inllate.1  .as  in  West  \  irgnna^  bec-ause  of 
iiioiTivtive  mircinc  of  repi-*'ratuM\  rolls.  . 

V^^?pri  over^l  nHiLsUation  lipim^  ar»^  not  pven,  it  is 
Nv'u*  thei  StaVeii  do  not  have  a  statewide  n^gistration. 

T    M>verai  voting  tipires  mdieatM  in  the  '.M  eolumn. 

by  State  sources  to  Congressional  Q<««;5f«;J>- 

'Negro  r  -.-."• 

from  othe 

l>f>fif^|     of    \  ...       .     

l.v  the  Commission  on  Civil  ^ifi^^  ^^..^^    ,„   e.vlv 
.n«,er  a..iH>.u4  to  Vk>  that  more  i»H.pIe  registered  later. 


.  sources  to  Congressional  Quarterly, 
registration  iH>rcent.wrw=  in  tlK  3d  column  are 
Iw^^iaterial  freptmxl  by  tlie  Voter  Education 
of  theVouthmi  Region:il  Couucil  and  releas.>d 


answer  ap|H':»rs  to  1 


jimt  ^. 
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New  York,  ou  the  other  hand,  has  a  lit- 
eracy test,  but  the  State  is  not  under  the 
act.  The  reason  is  that  both  Its  registra- 
tion and  voting  figures  are  above  50  percent. 

The  third  column  of  tlie  table  shows,  for 
11  S.iuihern  States,  the  percentage  of  Ne- 
groes of  voting  age  who  are  registered. 

There  are  no  oificial  figures  for  the  District 
thowing  what  percentage  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation here  is  registered.  In  1960.  there 
were  246.563  Negroes  of  voting  age  here. 

I:  has  been  estimated  that  77.000  Negroes 
were  registered  as  Democrats  in  1964  and 
thai  7.000  Negroes  were  registered  as  Repub- 
licans.    The  overall  registration  was  219.687. 

The  Negro  voter  registration  figures  put 
other  percentages  in  Southern  Suites  into 
perspective.  They  tend  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's contention  that  its  •"trigger- 
ing" standard  for  corrective  action  is  work- 
able. 

For  example.  Louisiana  has  a  voter  test  and 
a  voting  percentage  of  47.  It  could  argue 
the  act  should  not  reach  it  because  Negro 
registration  is  32  percent — over  half  the  over- 
all percentage. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  maintains  the  "absurdity  of  using 
percentages"  is  illustrated  by  comparing  his 
State's  situation  with  that  of  its  neighbor- 
ing State.  Tennessee. 

Thirty-four  of  North  Carolina's  100  coun- 
ties would  be  under  the  act  because  the  State 
has  a  voter  test  and  these  counties  have  per- 
centages under  the  50-percent  figure. 

Ervin  questions  whether  it  can  be  demon- 
strated "by  any  law  or  logic"  that  his  State 
is  guilty  of  discrimination  while  Tennessee. 
with  no  test  but  22  counties  under  50  per- 
cent, is  outside  the  act. 

Negro  registration  in  North  Carolina  is  47 
percent,  according  to  the  Southern  Regional 
Council,  while  the  overall  rate  is  76  percent. 
Negro  registration  in  Tennessee  is  69  percent. 

In  Texas — which  critics  of  the  bill  have 
contended  was  purposely  excluded  from  its 
provisions — the  Negro  registration  figure  is 
58  percent,  while  the  overall  registration 
is  56  percent. 

Both  critics  and  supporters  of  Negro  voting 
rights  can  use  such  statistics  to  advantage, 
and  coimty-by-county  figures  give  them  still 
another  golden  opportunity. 

Why  should  Aroostook  County,  Maine — 
for  example — where  only  1  percent  of  the 
popxilatlon  is  nonwhite.  be  covered,  while 
Smith  County.  Tex.,  with  a  27  percent  Ne- 
gro population,  is  not  covered? 

FORD    CRmCIZES    BILL 

"This  bill  introduces  a  strange  kind  of 
geographical  discrimination."  said  House 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michi- 
gan, in  a  recent  speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Ford  said  the  bill  would  nullify  the  liter- 
acy test  in  Martin  County.  N.C.,  where  49.9 
percent  voted,  but  leave  it  in  effect  in  Guil- 
ford County,  N.C..  where  525  percent  turned 
out. 

He  emphasized,  too.  that  the  bill  would 
not  apply  to  the  four  Southern  States  in 
which  25  percent  of  the  unregistered  Negroes 
of  the  South  are  located — Arkansas.  Florida. 
Tennessee,  and  Tex>s. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  2  days 
before  the  administrations  bill  was  pre- 
sented would  use  the  percentages  of  Negro 
voter  registration  to  "trigger"  voting  rigiits 
action. 

Under  this  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas.  Democrat  of  Illinois,  and 
nine  other  Senators,  any  State  employing  a 
test  would  have  to  drop  It  if  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  members  of  any  race  of  vot- 
ing age  were  unregistered. 

The  same  result  would  occiu-  if  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  overall  voting  age  popu- 
lation did  not  vote  in  the  November  1964 
election.  The  table  shows  which  states 
would  be  affected. 


Another  provision  of  this  bill  wotild  re- 
quire the  President  to  assign  Federal  regis- 
trars for  any  voting  district  in  which  less 
than  25  percent  of  any  race  of  \oting  age 
were   not  registered. 

Whatever  standard  is  finally  employed  as 
a  "trigger."  it  apparently  will  have  to  meet 
the  mounting  pressure  to  deal  with  areas 
of  discruninution  not  reached  by  the  present 
bill. 


Sr.vTisTics  B.\RE  Voting  Bill  Need 
Statistics  speak  eloquently  of  the  need  for 
a  new  voting  rights  law  with  teeth  in  it 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  tactics  of  de- 
lay, discrimination,  coercion,  and  violence 
that  have  limited  Negro  voting  in  some 
States  for  generations. 


In  Alabama.  111,000  Negroes  were  registered 
to  vote  In  the  1964  elections;  370.000  of  vot- 
ing age  were  not.  In  Louisiana,  164,700  were 
registered:  350.000  were  not.  In  South  Care 
Una,  144.000  were  registered;  227,000  were 
not.  In  Georgia.  270,000  were  registered; 
343.000  were  not. 

In  Mississippi,  the  figures  are  even  more 
shocking:  only  28.500  Negroes  were  registered 
for  the  19G4  elections;  394,000  were  not. 

Throughout  11  Southern  States,  only  43.3 
percent  of  voting  age  Negroes  were  registered 
m  1964.  a  total  of  2.174.000.  Unregistered 
were  2.843.000.  This  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  73.2  percent  of  whites  registered  in  these 
States. 

The  chart  below  Illustrates  conchisively  the 
need  for  new  voting  rights  legislation. 
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These  policies  have  been     dicated  that  following  a  full-.scale  study 
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Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  on  two  significant  re- 
ports i-ssued  on  May  7  concerning  East- 
West  trade.  One  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dcnts  Special  Committee  on  U.S.  Trade 
Relations  with  East  Emopean  Coimtries 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  headed  by  Irwin 
Miller,  chaii-man  of  the  board  of  Cum- 
mins Engine  Co..  and  the  other  by  the 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development — 
CED — under  the  chairmanship  of  Theo- 
dore O.  Yntema,  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Although  differing  in  some  respects, 
bo^^i  reports  call  for  the  expansion  of 
trade  in  nonstrategic  goods  with  the 
E^astern  European  bloc  of  nations,  which 
are  considered  to  be  allied  with  the  So- 
viet Union  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe. 

Both  repoits  recognize  the  need  for 
giving  the  President  authority  to  conduct 
our  trade  policy  with  these  countries  in 
a  revised  form   and  selectively.    Both 


urge  that  Government-guaranteed  cred- 
its granted  to  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries be  limited  to  5  years,  that  East- 
West  trade  be  conducted  in  convertible 
currencies,  and  that  ti-ade  negotiations 
with  these  countries  should  involve  the 
reasonable  settlement  of  such  outstand- 
ing commercial  problems,  as  debts,  the 
danger  of  dumping  of  commodities  and 
other  items,  the  arbitration  of  com- 
mercial disputes,  copyrights,  and  similar 
subjects. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment— CED — although  not  its  Eui-opcan 
and  Japanese  counterparts,  agreed  with 
the  President's  committee  that  a  change 
of  U.S.  trade  restrictions  should  be  con- 
fined to  Eastern  European  countries 
allied  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  CED  committee  also  suggests  the 
creation  of  a  new  intergovei'nmental 
agency,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  East-West  Trade,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  OECD.  the  20-nation  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation,  and 
Development,  to  insure  uniformity  in 
credit  teims  granted  to  the  Eastern 
Euiopean  countries.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  one  of  the  big  bones  of 
contention  between  the  European  coun- 
tries that  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
Central  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 

We  have  stuck  to  the  5-year  credit 
basis  as  being  our  concept  of  the  outer- 
most limit  of  what  we  ought  to  make 
without  trade  becoming  foreign  aid. 

This  Committee  on  East-West  Ti-ade 
would  also  become  the  means  to  harmo- 
nize the  East-West  trade  policies  of  all 
OECD  countries,   of  which  the  United 


States  is  one. 

in  disarray  and  disharmony. 

If  there  Ls  one  thing  that  needs  to  be 
done  It  is  to  bring  about  a  harmoniza- 
tion of  policy  with  respect  to  the  whole 
Western  industrialized  world  and  Japan 
in  re-spect  to  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

In  substance,  the  positions  taken  by 
the  Miller  committee  and  by  the  Yntema 
committee  of  the  CED  are  generally 
parallel  with  the  views  that  I  hold.  I 
have  made  my  iJosition  clear  on  repeated 
occasions— in  a  report  I  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  November 
1961,  as  a  result  of  an  investigative  trip 
10  the  U.S.S.R.;  in  a  full  floor  state- 
ment on  October  3.  1963,  analyzing  the 


of  ways  to  increase  peaceful  trade  with 
the  eastern  European  countries  and  the 
Soviet  bloc,  such  as  the  one  completed 
today  by  the  Presidents  Miller  commit- 
tee, he  would  report  to  Congress  his  con- 
clusions and  recommendations. 

I  hope  very  much  that  as  he  makes  this 
report  the  President  will  do  two  things; 
first,  recognize  that  Congress  should  be 
a  full  and  equal  working  partner  with 
the  executive  branch  in  detennining 
what  should  be  the  revised  policy;  and, 
second,  emphasize  the  essentiality  of 
harmonizing  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  in 
OECD — the  other  19  countries— in  this 
vexing  issue,  which,  if  resolved,  could  be 


and  cons  of  East-West  trade,  so  far     tremendously  helpful  to  the  futuie  of 


pros . 

as  the  United  States  is  concerned:  and 
in  a  statement  on  February  24,  1965,  at 
a  hearing  held  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  flexibility  in 
the  U.S.  approach  to  nonstrategic  trade 
with  tile  European  Communist  bloc.    Our 
European  allies,  for  reasons  of  geographic 
location,  their  need  to  engage  in  a  very 
large  export  and  import  trade — unlike 
ourselves,  becau.se  with  us  it  represents  a 
relatively  small  part  of  our  gross  national 
product— and  their  particular  national 
interest,  have  engaped  in  the  last  decade 
in  substantially  broad  trade  with  their 
CommunLst     neighbors.       During     this 
period  our  position  with  respect  to  East- 
West  trade  has  remained  rigid  and  has 
been  steadily  eroded  by  what  might  be 
called  this  competition  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.    It  is  not  so  much  that  we  can  do 
much  more  business  with  the  Soviet  bloc, 
though  we  probably  can  with  countries 
like   Poland,   Czechoslovakia,   Hungarj,', 
and    Rumania,    the    so-called    satellite 
countries,  than  we  can  with  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  but  the  main  point  is  it  has 
represented  a  state  of  disharmony  with 
our  allies  in  Western  Europe.    This  has 
been  harmful  to  the  economic  future  of 
the  Atlantic  community. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  we  re- 
vise our  trade  policies  toward  the  Euro- 
pean Soviet  bloc  within  the  dictates  of 
our  national  interest  as  defined  by  the 
President,  in  partnership  with  the  Con- 
gress— and  I  emphasize  this — in  partner- 
ship with  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time 
press  for  a  common  Western  policy  on 
East-West  trade. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  without  a  revision 
of  oui-  policies  with  respect  to  non- 
strategic  goods,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  reestab- 
lish a  common  policy  with  our  allies.  I 
have  advocated— and  I  get  much  support 
in  my  view  from  these  two  distinguished 
committees  in  their  reports — a  code  of 
fair  trade  practices,  insuring  that  the 


economic  cooperation  in  the  whole  At 
lantic  Community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle dealing  with  this  subject,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  7, 1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,   May   7,    1965] 
P.^^EL  Suggests  Easing  of  Curbs  on  Soviet 

Trade — Presidential     Group     Calls     for 

FLE.XIBILITT    IN    Commerce   With   Eastern 

Europe 

(By  Felix  Belair.  Jr.) 

Washington,  May  6.— A  Presidential  com- 
mission on  East-West  trade  reported  today 
that  a  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  would  help  promote  American 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

In  an  8,000-word  report  released  by  the 
White  House,  the  group  lu-ged  that  the  Pres- 
ident be  authorized  by  Congress  to  relax  or 
tighten  such  restrictions  on  trade  in  non- 
strategic  commodities  and  equipment  de- 
pending on  the  state  of  U.S.  political  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  report  also  recommended,  however, 
that  "the  United  States  should  in  no  case 
drop  its  controls  on  strategic  items  that 
could  significantly  enhance  Communist  mili- 
tary capabilities." 

PENTAGON  DECISION 

It  said  the  Defense  Department  should 
have  complete  authority  to  decide  whether 
any  US.  export  item  would  contribute  to 
the  Communist  military  potential. 

The  study  group  did  not  recommend  any 
change  in  trade  policy  toward  Communist 
China,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  or  Cuba. 

It  said  the  only  basis  for  its  proposals  was 
to  make  possible  some  "hard  bargaining"  by 
the  United  States  for  political  advantage. 
Ordinary  motivations,  such  as  for  economic 
or  financial  gain,  have  no  place  in  trade 
relations  with  the  Communist  countries,  It 

said. 

In  any  case,  the  volume  of  trade  and  the 

^ _  profits   involved  would  be  "negligible,"   the 

European  Soviet  bloc  would  conduct  its     study  group  found,  amounting  in  the  cur 


trade  relations  with  the  non-Communist 
world  in  line  with  noi-mal  world  trade 
practices,  like  those  set  down  by  GATT, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  as  a  good  starting  point  for  nego- 
tiations, first  among  members  of  the 
OECE>— the  20  national  organizations  in 
Europe.  Japan,  and  the  United  States — 
and  then  between  the  OECD  and  the 
European  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

The   President,   in   his   state    of   the 
Union  message  on  January  4,  1965,  in- 


rent  year  to  less  than  the  $200  million   of 
expected  exports  to  Switzerland. 

REL.ATIONS    A    FACTOR 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  in- 
fluencing through  expanded  trade  both  the 
internal  evolution  and  external  behavior  of 
Communist  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  far 
outweighs  any  political  or  military  risks  in- 
volved, it  said. 

Within  this  general  framework,  the  com- 
mission urged  that  Congress  legislate  a  spe- 
cial category  of  tariff  agreements. 


Under  this  authority,  the  President  could 
negotiate  bilateral  trade  pacts  that  would 
be  subject  to  cancellation  at  any  time  and 
renewable  after  periodic  review  of  political 
relations  with  the  individual  cotmtiTr. 

The  report  made  these  further  recom- 
mendatioris: 

The  President  should  have  continuing  au- 
thority, as  now,  to  permit  Government- 
guaranteed  commercial  credits  of  up  to  5 
years  on  trade  with  the  Communist  countries 
"if  such  terms  are  normal  to  the  trade  and 
if  they  are  considered  to  further  the  na- 
tional interest." 

The  Federal  Government  should  decide 
and  provide  In  bilateral  agreements  "the 
permitted  sciope  of  the  trade  in  terms  of  secu- 
rity considerations."  But  within  such 
limits,  the  amount  of  the  trade  that  takes 
place  should  be  left  to  U.S.  business  and  the 
U.S.  consumer  to  decide. 
It  also  said: 

The  United  States  should  Insist  in  trade 
negotiations  with  Communist  countries  that 
payment  for  its  exports  mtist  be  made  In 
convertible  currencies.  It  should  oppose 
"any  governmental  linkage  of  exports  and 
imports." 

Both  in  bilateral  trade  agreements  and  in 
extending  Government  guarantees  of  private 
commercial  credit,  the  United  States  should 
insist  on  a  settlement  of  private  claims 
stemming  from  expropriation  of  American 
property  and.  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
of  the  United  States  lendlease  account  fixed 
bv  this  Government  at  about  $800  million. 
The  United  States  also  should  require 
from  Communist  countries  such  trade  con- 
necessions  as  guarantees  against  "dimpling'' 
and  other  forms  of  market  disruption,  assur- 
ances regarding  the  arbitration  of  commer- 
cial disputes  In  third  countries,  and  for  the 
protection  of  patents  and  other  commercial 
property. 

Release  of  the  report  by  the  Presidential 
study  group  coincided  with  similar  recom- 
mendations by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical  re- 
search and  education  organization  of  200 
businessmen  and  educators. 

Its  primary  purpose  is  to  develop  national 
and  international  policies  designed  to  at- 
tain high  employment  within  the  framework 
of  a  free  society. 

Like  the  Presidential  study  group,  the  re- 
search and  policy  committee  caUed  for  ex- 
panding trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  East  bloc  countries,  Including  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hun- 
garv,  and  Albania. 

It  was  joined  in  this  by  counterpart  orga- 
nizations In  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 
The  latter  refused  to  go  along,  however,  with 
the  proposal  that  relaxation  of  trade  restric- 
tions be  confined  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  Etiropean  countries. 

The  European  and  Japanese  businessmen 
said  thut  Communist  China  had  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  call  for  trade  expansion  with 
Communist  countries  because  It  had  one- 
fifth  of  the  worlds  population  and  was  now 
going  through  a  period  of  Intensive  economic 
development. 

One  committee  proposal  in  which  its  com- 
panion organization  joined  went  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the  PresldenUal  com- 
mission. This  called  for  creation  of  a  new 
Intergovernmental  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee   on   East-West   Trade. 

The  new  group  would  be  set  up  imder  aus- 
pices of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  an  adjunct  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  principal  reason  advanced  lor  the  new 
agencv  was  the  need  for  uniformity  in  the 
credit"  terms  to  be  provided  by  the  West  in 
trade  with  Communist  countries. 

The  committee  report  noted  that  the  "in- 
gredients of  a  credit  war"  already  were  pres- 
ent m  the  competition  for  Communist  trade 
between  Western  European  countries  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Japanese  on  the  other. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNTVERSARY  MEMO- 
RIAL SERVICE  FOR  JEWISH  VIC- 
TIMS OF  NAZI  EXTERMINATION 
EFFORT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  celebration  at  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  on  Sunday,  at  a 
great  mass  meeting  for  former  Jewish 
victims  of  Nazi  extermination  effort 
marking  the  20th  anniversary  memorial 
service  of  the  date  when  the  concentra- 
tion camps  were  liberated.  I  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  there  on  Sunday,  as 
did  the  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, who  was  my  opponent  when  I  ran 
for  reelection  in  1962.  also  Charles  A.  Sil- 
ver, a  former  president  of  the  board,  and 
my  vei-y  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  would 
join  with  me  in  calling  attention  to  the 
depth  of  tragedy  which  was  revealed  by 
those  hundreds  of  faces  of  people  who 
had  been  marked  with  the  blue  stenciled 
numbers  of  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps,  with  people  who  probably  now 
weigh  twice  or  more  what  they  weighed 
when  they  were  liberated.  One  man 
told  me  that  he  weighed  75  pounds  when 
he  was  freed.  He  had  lost  evei-y  single 
member  of  his  family,  without  excep- 
tion— man,  woman,  and  child. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  point, 
because  only  20  years  have  elapsed.  It 
is  too  soon  to  forget.  We  are  reminded 
of  many  urgent  things  that  we  are  not 
doing  that  this  tenible  memory  should 
stimulate  us  in  doing. 

It  has  been  16  years  that  a  United  Na- 
tions treaty  against  genocide  has  been 
awaiting  Senate  consent  to  ratification. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  face  ourselves  on 
such  a  20th  memorial  service  without  at 
least  bringing  it  up  for  hearing.  If  the 
Senate  wishes  to  turn  it  down,  let  it  be 
turned  down.  But  that  is  the  best  me- 
morial we  could  erect  to  those  6  million 
Jewish  martyrs  of  Europe  who  were  ex- 
terminated by  Hitler. 

There  is  a  great  problem  in  the  world 
about  the  reunification  of  Germany.  We 
are  preparing  to  do  something  about 
that  now.  I  think  that  must  be  coupled 
with  an  understanding  that  Germany 
must  be  fully  integrated,  especially  if  we 
are  seriously  to  consider  its  reunification 
as  a  member  in  the  best  standing  of  pan- 
Europe,  bearing  In  mind  the  tragic  his- 
tory that  we  have  had  with  nationalism 
in  Germany. 

It  brings  up  problems  with  relation  to 
Israel  and  the  terrible  jeopardy  in  which 
that  country  is  placed,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  one  secure  and  safe 
haven  which,  had  it  existed  in  Hitlers 
time,  might  have  rescued  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  those 
who  were  otherwise  exterminated. 
Other  cries  for  justice  are  brought  to  our 
memoi-y  by  the  unbelievable  bestiality 
and  inhumanity  of  what  took  place  in 
Europe  toward  the  close  of  the  1930s  and 
through  the  early  1940's. 

The  o!ie  thing  that  I  should  like  to 
leave  with  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  will  read 
this  Record  Is  that  oft-repeated  but.  in 
this  case,  unbelievably  apposite  state- 
ment:  "Lest  we  forget;  lest  we  forget." 


Let  us  never  forget  what  was  the 
capacity  of  a  ^hole  people  in  making  a 
leader  like  Hitler,  and  then  in  one  way 
or  another  supporting  him  through  a 
terrible  war  and  through  terrible  crimes 
upon,  the  world.  Let  us  not  forget  all 
those  who  served  with  him.  and  all  the 
controversy  which  surrounded  the  Nur- 
emberg trials.  Those  things  could  be 
settled  by  the  genocide  convention.  Let 
us  examine  our  own  consciences  and  see 
whether  we  are  doing  evei-ything  that  as 
decent  human  beings  we  can  do  as  a  fair 
memorial  to  this  terrible  tragedy. 

One  of  the  things  which  is  immedi- 
ately within  the  grasp  of  the  Senate,  and 
which  is  the  least  we  can  do,  is  at  long 
last  to  hold  hearings  on  the  ratification 
of  the  United  Nations  convention  against 
genocide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  10.  1965.  con- 
cerning this  tragic  memorial  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Victims  of  Nazis  Mark  Liberation — Jewish 
Survivors  or  Death  Camps  Meet  at 
Hunter 

Six  survivors  of  Nazi  death  camps  stood  on 
the  platform  of  Hunter  College  auditorium 
yesterday  afternoon  and  lighted  six  candles 
In  memory  of  6  million  Jews  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  t>he  Nazis. 

And  as  Cantor  Moehe  Koussevltzky  intoned 
the  Hebrew  prayer  Anl  Maamim  ("I  Be- 
lieve'), many  in  the  audience  of  1.000  wept 
softly. 

It  waa  this  hymn — 1  of  the  13  articles  of 
faith  written  by  Maimonides.  the  13th-cen- 
tury Jewish  philosopher  and  physician — that 
was  sung  in  the  concentration  camps  and  by 
the  fighters  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

That  uprising,  which  began  on  April  19, 
1943.  lasted  for  44  days;  only  a  handful  of 
the  60.000  ghetto  residents  survived. 

In  the  background  at  the  Hunter  College 
ceremony  was  a  large  banner.  In  Yiddish  and 
English,  that  read:  "We  WiU  Never  Forget." 

The  sobbing  deepened  when  Cantor  Kous- 
sevltzky intoned  the  El  Mole  Rachamin 
("God.  Pull  of  Mercy")— the  prayer  for  the 
dead — and  led  the  survivors  in  the  recitation 
of  the  Kaddish,  another  memorial  prayer. 

All  in  the  audience  had  been  In  Auschwitz, 
Dachau,  Treblinka  or  Buchenwald. 

The  ceremony  marked  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  liberation  of  those  camps.  It 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish 
Nazi  Victims  of  America  at  the  college.  695 
Park  Avenue. 

senators  welcomed 
Moses  Socachevsky.  president  of  the  or- 
ganization, a  survivor  of  Buchenwald,  ex- 
pressed the  gratitude  of  his  assemblage  for 
their  liberation,  for  the  chance  to  rebuild 
"our  lives  in  the  beloved  United  States  of 
America." 

There  were  ovations  for  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  Jacob  K.  Javits  when  they  em- 
phasized that  the  cruelty  of  the  Nazi  regime 
must  never  be  repeated. 

"The  world,"  said  Senator  Javits,  "owes  a 
duty  to  Nazi  victims  that  of  never  forget- 
ting." 

Senator  Kennedy  said  that  "part  of  our 
determination  never  to  let  the  senseless 
cruelty  of  the  Hitler  years  happen  again 
must  be  channeled  toward  maintaining  the 
security  of  Israel." 

Other  speakers  Included  Dr.  Hlllel  Seld- 
mann,  a  survivor  of  Warsaw  ghetto  and  a 
writer  for  Jewish  and  Israel  publications: 
Jacob  Katzman.  general  secretary  of  the  Far- 


band  Labor  Zionist  Organization,  James  B 
Donovan,  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education;  Harrison  S.  Goldln  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  and  Charles 
A.  Silver,  who  represented  Mayor  Wagner. 
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APPOINTMENT  TO  EIGHTH  CAN- 
ADA-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY   GROUP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-42,  the 
Chair  announces  the  following  appoint- 
ments to  the  Eighth  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentai-y  Group  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Ottawa 
Montreal,  on  May  20-24.  1965:  Mike 
Mansfield,  Eugene  McCarthy,  Lee  Met- 
CALF.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Daniel  K. 
INOUYE.  Stephen  Young.  George  D. 
Aiken,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  Milward  Simpson,  Len 
B.  Jordan,  and  James  B.  Pearson. 


IS  THE  OAS  WRITING  HISTORY 
ON  THIS  CONTINENT?  THE  STORY 
OF  HOW  PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS 
MOVE  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN  IS 
BEING    VINDICATED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  whatever  time  is  necessai-y  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
is  now  meeting  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  decide  what  action  to  take  with 
relation  to  events  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  outcome  of  that  meeting 
will  be  of  historical  dimensions.  What 
the  20  special  delegates  from  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  decide  to  do  about  the 
Dominican  situation  will  determine 
whether  OAS  machineiT  for  peace  and 
security  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
moves  forward  into  the  context  of  the 
1960's  or  grinds  to  a  disastrous  halt. 

On  May  6  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  totally  different 
from  the  one  we  face  in  Vietnam.  For 
one  thing  it  is  at  our  front  door  in  the 
Caribbean.  It  is  not  on  the  continent  of 
Asia.  I  commend  the  President  for  his 
swift  action  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
both  for  humanitarian  purposes — the 
saving  of  lives— and  for  heading  off  Com- 
munist takeover  in  the  Caribbean.  I  also 
urged  that  our  initial  action  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  a  joint  concern  of  all 
the  American  Republics.  I  am  glad  that 
the  administration  did  indeed  lay  the 
matter  before  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Unhappily,  the  U.S.  press  has  been 
gravely  derelict  in  reporting  what  has 
transpired  in  the  OAS  with  regard  to  the 
Dominican  crisis.  Reports  continue  to 
imply  that  the  United  States  overacted 
in  the  Dominican  circumstances.  While 
generally  accepting  the  necessity  to  res- 
cue U.S.  nationals  and  other  foreigners 
whose  lives  were  endangered,  commen- 
tators express  doubts  regarding  the  wis- 
dom of  expanding  our  mission  to  prevent 
a  Communist  takeover.     Many  repoits 


question  the  extent  of  Communist  infil- 
tration. 

Yet.  to  my  knowledge,  none  of  the 
major    wire    services,    newspapers,    or 
radio-television  systems  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  findings  of  the 
C^S  investigating  team  that  returned 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  last  week- 
end    The    Special    Committee    of    the 
OAS    consisted    of    the    following    five 
Latin  American  Ambassadors:  Ricardo 
M    Colombo,  Argentina;   Elmar  Penna 
Marinho,  Brazil;  Alfredo  Vazquez  Car- 
lizosa,  Colombia;  Carlos  Garcia  Bauer, 
Gutemala.  and  Frank  Morrice,  Panama. 
On  Friday  night,  May  7,  the  Council 
of  the  OAS  met  to  question  the  Com- 
mittee regarding  its  findings  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.    The  meeting  lasted 
almost  until  3  o'clock  Saturday  morning. 
While  the  meeting  was  private  and  the 
press  not  admitted,  the  OAS  Council  de- 
cided to  release  its  proceedings  so  that 
the    hemisphere— indeed    the    world- 
could  be  apprised  of  the  true  situation  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Pan  American  Union  made  the 
document  available  to  the  press  on  Sat- 
urday night  about  8  p.m.  The  text  is 
in  Spanish,  so  it  appears  that  reporters 
who  do  not  read  Spanish  simply  ignored 
it  existence.  I  understand  that  the  OAS 
secretariat  does  not  provide  translations 
of  proceedings  in  languages  other  than 
those  in  which  they  transpire.  Since 
the  text  of  this  particular  meeting  is  so 
important,  I  shall  put  the  entire  docu- 
ment into  the  Record  as  soon  as  I  have 
it  translated. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
gist  of  the  Ambassadors'  revelations  be 
widely  publicized.  If  we  are  to  judge 
the  efficacy  of  U.S.  policy  and  to  plan  for 
similar  episodes  in  the  future,  we  must 
first  understand  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  What  better 
source,  then,  than  the  views  of  five  Latin 
American  Ambassadors,  from  five  ex- 
ceedingly diverse  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
the  official  capacity  of  investigators  of 
the  OAS? 

Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  highlights 
of  their  testimony. 

The  members  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee were  asked  to  report  on  the  degree 
of  Communist  infiltration  in  the  rebel 
and  junta  forces.  The  Ambassadors  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Colombia  all 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  de- 
gree of  Communist  infiltration  had  in- 
deed reached  worrisome  proportions. 
Ambassador  Colombo  of  Argentina  re- 
vealed that  Colonel  Caamano  himself 
recognized  that  Communist  infiltration 
was  a  great  problem  for  the  rebels. 

The  delegate  from  Brazil  put  the  situ- 
ation this  way: 

Mr.  President,  to  corroborate  the  affirma- 
tive answers  just  given  by  my  colleagues  from 
Colombia  and  Argentina  and  add  an  aspect 
which  I  believe  can  help  to  clenr  the  focus 
that  can  be  given  to  this  problem.  I  wish 
to  say,  Senores  Special  Delegates,  that  with 
the  total  collapse  of  public  authority— since 
neither  the  forces  of  the  junta  of  govern- 
ment (Benolt,  Santana  and  Saladln),  nor 
those  of  Colonel  Caamano  controlled  the  sit- 
uation—the Domlnician  State  practically  dis- 
appeared as  a  juridlcial-polltical  entity,  dis- 
solving Into  a  kind  of  no-mans  land.  The 
arsenal  had  been  handed  out  to  the  people. 


and  all  of  the  disoriented  population,  ado- 
lescents and  fanatics,  carried  modern  auto- 
matic armaments,  in  an  excited  state  which 
was  even  more  exacerbated  by  constant  ra- 
dio broadcasts  of  obvious  subversive  char- 
acter.    Neither  I,  nor  any  of  the  members 
of  this  Committee,  I  believe,  am  In  condi- 
tion to  assert  with  assurance  that  the  move- 
ment  of   Colonel    Caamano,   backed   by  the 
really  popular  figure  of  ex-President  Bosch. 
Is  an  essentially  Communist  movement.    But 
one   fact   Is   indisputable:    during   the  state 
of  true  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
engulfed  for  various  days,  especially  the  capi- 
tal,  where  bands   of  snipers   sacked,   killed, 
and   did   not  obey   anyone,    whatever    orga- 
nized group  disembarked  on  the  island  could 
have  dominated  the  situation.    For  that  rea- 
son, and  on  this  the  majority  of  the  chiefs 
of  foreign  missions  there  agree,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  are  in  accord  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  movement  of  Caamano,  al- 
though authentically  democratic  In  its  ori- 
gins, since  none  of  us  believe  sincerely  that 
Caamano  is  a  Communist,  could  rapidly  have 
been  converted  into  a  Communist  insurrec- 
tion. 


The  special  delegate  from  Uruguay— 
Senor  Oribe — asked  whether  the  situa- 
tion is  such  that  it  would  endanger  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  collective 
action  by  the  inter- American  system  can 
be  invoked  only  in  the  case  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere  are  en- 
dangered. Otherwise,  collective  as  well 
as  unilateral  action  would  be  considered 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
member  state,  and  hence  prohibited  by 
Charter  of  the  OAS. 

In  answer  to  this  crucial  question,  the 
special  delegate  from  Colombia  replied: 
Tile  first  question  is:  Is  the  situation  such 
that   It   endangers   the  peace   and  security? 
Mv  answer  is  "Yes;"  yes.  there  exists  a  sit- 
uation which  endangers  the  peace  and  secur- 
ity.    The  reasons  are  very  clear.     A  disturb- 
ance or  even  a  war  in  one  member  state  Is 
not  the  same  where  there  exist  elements  of 
order  and  constituted  authority  as  in  a  state 
where  one  can  see,  one  can  judge  the  degree 
of    and   one  can  document   the  absence  of 
constituted   authority.     What   to   do,   Senor 
Delegate,  faced  with  the  absence  of  a  state? 
What  does  the   (Inter- American)   system  do 
when  a  state  does  not  exist?     What  happens 
when  blood  is  flowing  through  the  streets; 
what    happens,    Senor    Delegate,    when    an 
American  country— and  I  am  going  to  speak 
frankly  so  that   your   Excellency   meditates 
with  all  the  clarity  that  we  recognize  you 
possess — if  those  conditions  are  found,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cuba?     Do  we  sit  in  the  balcony 
to  watch  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy?     Do 
we  sit  as  in  a  bullring  awaiting  the  entrance 
of  the  matador  and  his  crew?    What  to  do, 
Senor  Delegate?     We  are  in  a  movement  of 
the   struggle   of   international   communism; 
and  we  are  in  the  world,  Senor  Delegate,  and 
America   is   not   separated   even   by  the   sea 
from  other  continents.     The  Dominican  Re- 
public, as  any  country  in  America,  is  a  part 
of   the    (inter-American)    system,   and  it  is 
the  system  which  will  suffer  when  any  of  its 
members  is  headless.     The  problem  we  face 
is  not  one  of  juridical  concepts,  subject  to 
an  exact  legal  interpretation.     The  problem 
is  one  of  deep  political  significance,  of  con- 
tinental importance,  much  graver  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  American  revolutions. 


Mr.  President,  the  five  OAS  delegates, 
all  of  them  Latin  Americans  themselves, 
have  performed  a  magnificent  service  for 
inter-American  peace  and  solidarity. 
They  have,  in  a  very  real  sense,  vindi- 
cated President  Johnson's  decision  to  act 
quickly  in  the  Dominican  situation. 


Now  the  question  of  the  future  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  moved  on  to  an 
inter-American  stage.  The  OAS  Spe- 
cial Committee  has  declared  that,  in  the 
anarchial  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, there  existed  the  danger  of  a 
Communist  takeover.  Hence,  the  OAS 
presence  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
warranted  as  a  counterforce  to  extra - 
continental  intervention  in  an  American 
Republic. 

The  question  which  the  OAS  must  now 
face  concerns  returning  that  tragic  little 
American  Republic  to  a  semblance  of 
peace.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  nipped 
off  an  impending  Communist  subversion. 
I  believe  that  the  OAS  now  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  Dominican 
people  from  either  a  tyranny  of  the  left 
or  the  right.  The  prospect  of  a  Com- 
munist tyranny  should  not  be  an  excuse 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  an  ab- 
horrent dictatorship  of  the  Trujillo 
stripe. 

The  United  States,  having  intervened 
to  stave  off  a  Communist  dictatorship, 
cannot  now  abandon  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple. The  OAS,  having  in  effect  condoned 
the  U.S.  intervention  and  turned  it  into 
a  collective  action,  now  must  assume  the 
responsibility  for  assuring  that  the  Do- 
minican people  do  indeed  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  those  democratic  rights 
upon  which  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  is 
based. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  meet- 
ing at  present  in  progress  will  concern 
itself  with  the  next  collective  steps  to 
be  taken  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  As 
is  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  discussion 
by  the  members  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee, both  sides  in  the  present  conflict  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  respect  the  in- 
ter-American system,  have  faith  in  it, 
and  desire  to  cooperate  with  it.  This 
augurs  well  for  any  imaginative  attempt 
by  the  OAS  to  proceed  to  the  tough  task 
of  reconstruction. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  tremendous 
problem  ahead  in  any  collective  ef- 
fort to  help  the  Dominican  people  on 
the  path  of  attaining  a  viable,  demo- 
cratic government.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  effort  must  be  made.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  Council  of  the  OAS, 
presently  meeting,  will  hasten  to  estab- 
lish a  committee  of  distinguished  hem- 
isphere citizens  to  serve  as  advisers  and 
counselors  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
until  such  time  as  democratic  elections 
can  be  held  to  record  the  voice  of  the 
Dominican  people. 

As  soon  as  I  can  obtain  a  translation 
of  the  May  7-8  session  of  the  OAS.  I 
shall  insert  it  in  the  Record.  It  is  re- 
quired reading  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
know  what  really  transpired  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  that  led  the  United 
States  to  risk  the  opprobrium  of  our  La- 
tin American  friends  by  landing  U.S.  ma- 
rines on  Latin  American  soil  for  the  first 
time  in  a  generation. 

In  short,  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  turn  of  events  in  the  histoi-y  of 
American  relations.  If  these  materialize 
as  a  result  of  President  Johnson's  swift 
action  coupled  with  his  efforts  to  get  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  take 
over,  then  the  tragic  losses  of  life  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  may  not  have  been 
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in  vain.  This  could  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant change  in  hemispheric  policy 
since  President  Roosevelt's  declaration 
of  the  good-neighbor  policy  early  in  his 
administration  and  his  subsequent  efforts 
to  make  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  he 
termed  it.  "a  joint  concern"  of  all  the 
American  Republics. 

The  President,  as  we  know,  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  outstanding  apostles  of 
democracy  in  the  Latin  American  world: 
Romulo  Betancourt,  the  great  ex-Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela;  Jose  Figucres,  former 
President  of  Costa  Rica:  a  figure  of  in- 
ternational standing;  and  our  own  Luis 
Muiioz-Marin  who  has  written  a  bright 
page  of  history  in  the  Caribbean.  In  the 
case  of  Munoz-Marin,  it  has  always  been 
regretted  by  those  who  appreciated  his 
great  statesmanship  that  it  could  not 
have  been  exercised  on  a  scale  larger  than 
a  small  island — Puerto  Rico.  Maybe  the 
opportunity  has  now  come  for  him  to  put 
his  great  talents  and  vision  to  work  in 
behalf  of  the  whole  hemisphere. 

Finally,  let  me  say  again  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
swift  statesmanship  and  action  in  the 
Caribbean,  although  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  size  of  the  militai-y 
commitment  that  has  been  made.  But  as 
of  now,  we  must  all  hope  that  a  hemi- 
spheric organization  will  move  in,  and,  as 
I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
Thursday,  relieve  the  United  States  both 
of  the  responsibility  and  the  onus  of 
unilateral  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  agreement  previously  entered, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess, until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  took 
a  recess,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  May  11, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  10,  1965: 

U.S.  Attorney 

Harold  D.  Beaton,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Michi- 
gan lor  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  E. 
Hill,  resigned. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Servicx 

Mercer  Cook,  of  Illinois,  now  Ambassador 
E.xtraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Senegal,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  The  Gambia. 

Ridgway  B.  Knight,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  olBcer  of  class  1, 


to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Belgium. 

George  A.  Morgan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenlpotentjury  of  the  United 
suites  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Ivory 
Const. 

Barney  B.  Taylor,  of  Michigan,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2  and  a  secretary 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  consul 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2. 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Godfrey  Harvey  Summ.  of  Virginia,  now  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3  and  a  sec- 
retary In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also 
a  consul  general  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Morris  H.  Crawford,  of  Virginia,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
3.  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 

Fredrick  C.  Ashley,  of  Ohio. 
John  M.  Beshoar.  of  Colorado. 
Warren  Clark,  Jr  .  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Raymond  H.  Collins,  of  Missouri. 

Wilfred  F.  Declercq.  of  Missouri. 

Roger  R.  Gamble,  of  New  Mexico. 

Richard  E.  Glnnold,  of  Washington. 

Kenneth  Allen  Hartung.  of  New  York. 

Arthur  D    Levin,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Charles  T.  Magee,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edward  Michael  Sacchet.  of  Maryland. 

Cameron  H.  Sanders.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

William  L.  Swing,  of  North  Carolina. 

Norman  E.  Terrell,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Lenore  E.  Westfahl.  of  Wisconsin. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service 
officers  for  promotion  from  chiss  8  to  class 
7. 

Paul  G.  Berry,  of  Maine. 

Kenneth  W.  Bleakley.  of  New  York. 

Duane  C.  Butcher,  of  Oklahoma. 

David  P.  N.  Chrlstensen.  of  Nevada. 

Jared  J.  CoUard.  of  Washington. 

Lowell  R.  Fleischer,  of  Ohio. 

Richard  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  of  California. 

George  H.  Haines  HI.  of  New  York. 

Lauren  Wells  Jackson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  E.  Lahiguera,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  G.  Martin,  of  Alabama. 

Shlrl   F.    McArthur,   of   Washington. 

Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  of  Kansas. 

Donald  E.  Mudd,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Bruce  S.  Pansey,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Irwin  Pernlck.  of  New  York. 

Gordan  R.  Powers,  of  Idaho. 

John  P.  Riley,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Schimel,  of  New  York. 

John  F.  Simmons.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Gilbert  J.  Sperling,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Ronald  Sykes,  of  Illinois. 

Paul  Daniel  Taylor,  of  New  York. 

Thaddeus  C.  Trzyna,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Sydney   Goldsmith,   of  New  Jersey. 

Alphonse  F  La  Porta,  of  New  York. 

Ste'phen  O.  Lesser,  of  California. 

Miss  Shella-Kaye  O'Connell.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

John  H.  ^enfold,  of  Colorado. 

Bruce  C.  Rogers,  of  New  York. 

Theodor  Rumme.   of   Massachusetts. 

James   W.   Shlnn.   of   California. 

James   E.    Taylor,    of   California. 

John  Way  Vincent,  of  Illinois. 


Miss  Sarah  D.  Wilkinson,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

William  E.  Barreda,  of  Texas. 

David  L.  Blakemore,  of  New  York. 

Colby  Cornish  Coombs,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  J.  Ehrman.  of  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  P.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey. 

Arthur  H.  Hughes,  of  Nebraska. 

Richard  L.  Jackson,  of  Massachusett.s. 

Dennis  W.  Keogh,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Peter  S.  Maher.  of  Illinois. 

Gene  B.  Marshall,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Richard  Keller  McKee.  of  Illinois. 

Walter  M.  Nothels.  of  California. 

John  E.  Ormond.  Jr..  of  Rhode  Island. 

Alan  Parker,  of  Kansas. 

Albert  J   Flanagan,  of  New  York. 

Bruce  F.  Porter,  of  Iowa. 

Mark  S.  Ramee,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

J.  Donald  Blevins.  of  Virginia. 

P.iul  E.  Carr.  of  Virginia. 

Bernard  F.  Coleman,  of  Illinois. 

Ted  D.  Glrdner.  of  Maryland. 

Raymond  A.  Loughton.  of  Utah. 

Lee  E.  Patton.  of  Virginia. 

Raf.tel  Sancho-Bonet.  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Frederick  Warner,  of  California. 

Walter  G.  LaPointe.  of  Waine.  a  Foreign 
Service  reserve  officer,  to  be  «  consul  and  a 
secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Paul  E.  Arnold,  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  M.  Gelger,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  B.  Goodwin,  of  Massachusetts. 

Carl  E.  Trettin.  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America :  < 

John  Basarab.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mark  T.  Colby,  of  Florida. 

Condlt  N.  Eddy.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

James  B.  Fletcher.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  B.  Graham,  of  Tennessee. 

William  J.  Hood,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  L.  K.  Jung,  of  New  York. 

Francis  G.  Meyer,  of  Virginia. 

James  D.  Montgomery,  of  Tennessee. 

Henry  D.  Morgan,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  L.  O'Brien,  of  Illinois. 

Edwin  J.  Pechous,  of  Illinois. 

Peter  J.  Romano,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  J.  Seldel.  Jr..  of  West  Virginia. 

Terry  R.  Ward,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leroy  S.  Wehrle.  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
Officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Miss  Giulia  Assante.  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Elsie  C.  Bell,  of  California. 

Miss  Myrtle  J.  Eckblom,  of  Washington. 

G.  Ryder  Forbes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Charles  W.  Stuckey,  of  Alabama. 

Wayne  A.  Swedenburg,  of  Illinois. 

Elwin  T.  Vangas,  of  New  Hampshire. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  10. 1965: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 


the  grades  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  lieutenants 

Freddie  L.  Jeffries. 

Gerald  R.  Schlmke. 

John  D.  Boon  III. 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
Paul  W.  Larscn  Ronald  W.  Elonen 

Leland  L.  Reinke  John  B.  Jones  III 

Heiu-y  L.  Pittock  HI      Thomas  E.  Ryder 


Christian  Andreasen 
Carl  N.  Davis 
Edward  E.  Jones 
Frederick  J.  Kuehn, 

Jr. 
Robert  H.  Leininger 
John  E.  Dropp 
Oonrad  E.  Huss 
William  Y.  S.  Williams 
Lindle  E.  Barnett 


William  J.  Cooke 
Neal  A.  Horst 
Joseph  W.  Dropp 
Walter  F.  Forster  II 
Delv^yn  C.  Webster 
Joseph  T.  Smith 
Peter  M.  Schidrich 
Robert  C.  Westphall 
Billy  G.  Morrison 
Danford  A.  Moore 


William  R.  Klesse 
Gerald  M.  Ward 
Woodrow  E.  Bliss,  Jr. 
David  L.  Hough 
Phillip  C.  Johnson 

To  be 
Leonard  T.  Lynch,  Jr. 
Thomas  F.  Scygiel,  Jr. 
Stanley  M.  Hamilton 
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Rodger  K.  Woodruff 
James  M.  Wintermyre 
Karl  W.  Kieninger,  Jr. 
Karl  S.  Karinch 


ensigns 
Leonard  Larese- 

Ca^anova 
Dennis  E.  Youngdahl 
Kirk  P.  Patterson 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


M^ 


Citation  and  Distinguished  Service  Award 
Presented  to  the  Honorable  Harley  0. 
Staggers,  of  West  Virginia,  by  the 
American  War  Mothers  Yesterday  at 
the  41st  Annual  Mother's  Day  Cere- 
monies in  the  Amphitheater  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motiday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  yesterday, 
Sunday,  May  9,  the  American  War  Moth- 
ers conducted  their  41st  annual  Mothers 
Day  ceremonies  in  the  amphitheater  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

During  this  ceremony  the  American 
War  Mothers  presented  a  special  award 
honoring  the  officers  and  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam  in  ap- 
preciation of  patriotic  and  dedicated 
service  to  country.  This  was  presented 
to  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
now  serving  in  South  Vietnam  through 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army,  representing  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
the  American  War  Mothers  presented 
the  following  citation  to  the  Honorable 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  West  Virginia  congressional 
delegation : 

Tlie  Founding  Fathers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  devised  a  system  of  government, 
unique  to  its  time,  under  which  its  citizens 
could  freely  seek  their  chosen  goals,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  could  prosper  and  pro- 
gress. Providing  for  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct areas  of  authority,  the  Constitution 
delegates  to  the  Congress  the  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  legislative  power.  It  has  been, 
and  is,  for  those  men  who  have  followed  that 
Continental  Congress  to  build  the  edifice  of 
a  great  Nation  upon  this  foundation  of  great 
principle.  ^ 

Since  1948.  the  Honorable  Harlev  O.  Stag- 
gers has  served  in  that  great  body  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
West  Virginia  and  now  dean  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegates.  Appointed  to 
important  committee  assignments  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  he  has 
worked  with  a  diligence  recognized  by  the 
continued  support  of  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  with  regard  at  all  times  for  the 


national    interest    and    the    welfare    of   all 
Americans. 

The  American  War  Mothers  believes  that 
skilled  and  dedicated  leadership  is  essential 
to  the  continued  security  of  this  Nation  and 
is  privileged  to  commend  the  Honorable  Har- 
ley O.  Staggers  for  distinguished  and  faith- 
ful service  marked  by  excellence  of  achieve- 
ment and  honor  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  addition,  the  American  War  Moth- 
ers presented  its  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  which  was  a  plaque  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  inscribed  thereon: 

The  Honorable  Harlet  O.  Staggers  for  dis- 
tinguished and  faithful  service,  marked  by 
excellence  of  achievement  and  honor  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  highly  com- 
mend the  American  War  Mothers  for  se- 
lecting our  esteemed  colleague,  Congress- 
man Staggers,  to  receive  their  annual 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 


On  this  joyous  and  memorable  occasion 
you  may  recall  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
the  many  fruitful  years  of  service  rendered 
by  your  church  to  God  and  to  your  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  happly  to  extend  to  you  and  to  your 
members  my  heartiest  greetings  and  warm 
congratulations.  I  hope  that  the  years  ahead 
will  be  replete  with  abundant  blessings  for 
you  and  for  the  members  of  your  church. 
Lyndon   B.   Johnson. 

The  church  services  were  edifying  and 
enlightening  to  all  who  attended.  In  the 
front  row  of  the  church,  seven  little  girls 
in  Dutch  costumes  set  the  tone  for  the 
occasion  and  they  were  a  reminder  to 
all  that  although  costumes  and  mate- 
rials have  changed,  the  principles  and 
faith  in  our  heritage  and  religion  have 
not. 

The  former  pastor  of  the  chm-ch  from 
1948  to  1959,  Rev.  Cornelius  Vander 
Naaid,  gave  the  principal  address. 


Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Staten 
Island  Reformed  Church 


Fifth  District  Voters  Support  President's 
Position  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

of   new   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Staten  Island  Reformed 
Church  celebrated  its  300th  anniversary 
this  year  and  on  May  2  at  the  4  p.m. 
service  a  beautiful  plaque  was  unveiled. 
The  plaque  reads: 

In  1665  a  small  group  of  the  first  Dutch 
settlers  to  come  to  the  shores  of  this  island 
banded  together  for  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God.  Through  three  centuries,  faithful  men 
and  women  have  continued  this  ministry  to 
the  community,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

John  M.  Braisted,  Jr.,  district  attorney 
for  Richmond  County,  and  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  played  the  organ 
for  this  historic  service. 

A  message  from  President  Johnson  to 
Rev.  Jack  Hascup,  pastor,  was  delivered 
by  me  as  follows : 

The   WnrrE  House, 

Washington. 

Rev.  Jack  Hascup, 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Staten  Island, 

Staten  Island.  N.Y.: 

I  have  learned  with  much  pleasure  from 
Congressman  Murphy  that  the  Reformed 
Church  on  Staten  Island  is  observing  the 
300th  anniversary  of  Its  founding. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  10.  1965 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
vear  during  the  past  5  years  I  have  con- 
ducted a  poll  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Connect- 
icut, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  have  just  completed  a  tabulation 
of  the  returns  on  my  most  recent  ques- 
tionnaire which  covers  14  major  issues 
confronting  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, and  never  before  has  the  ques- 
tionnaire turned  up  a  more  significant 
registration  of  public  opinion  than  the 
current  one.  It  is  particularly  note- 
worthy because  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  concerning  Viet- 
nam. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  complete 
chart  of  the  results  of  my  questionnaire, 
but  I  want  to  call  particular  attention 
to  some  of  the  highlights.  On  the  Issue 
of  Vietnam,  38.8  percent,  or  a  plurality 
of  those  answering,  favored  intervention 
in  strength  by  U.S.  forces.  36.4  percent 
opposed  such  action,  24.8  percent  ex- 
pressed no  opinion.  The  answers  become 
more  significant  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
President  will  take  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that   68.6  percent  flatly  opposed 
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withdrawal  of  U.S.  support  from  South 
Vietnam  and  62.6  percent  favored  ex- 
pansion of  our  present  support  program 
for  the  people  and  anny  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

While  this  study  is  the  fifth  which  I 
have  conducted,  it  is  the  first  report  of 
sentiment  from  the  redistricted  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  the  boundaries  of 
which  became  effective  with  the  conven- 
ing of  the  89th  Congress. 

T  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  my  con- 
stituents are  continuing  to  demonstrate 
a  gratifying  interest  in  the  problems  of 
government.  In  response  to  approxi- 
mately 20.000  questionnaire  cards  dis- 
tributed by  me.  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  received  a  total  of  3.300  returns 
or  16.5  percent  and  these  were  mailed 
to  me  by  my  constituents  at  their  own 
expense.     In  addition.  I  received  hun- 


dreds of  letters  from  constituents  who 
commented  at  length  on  the  issues  listed, 
having  found  unduly  restrictive  the  con- 
finement to  the  "yes"  or  "no"  of  the 
printed  qi .  stionnaire. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict who  have  assisted  me  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  survey.  While  I  do 
not  look  upon  these  returns  as  an  offi- 
cial mandate,  they  are  helpful  guides 
and  indicators  of  public  opinion  trends. 
I  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  exercise 
my  own  judgment  in  voting  on  the  issues. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  heavy  regis- 
tration of  support  for  revision  and  im- 
provement of  presidential  and  vice-pres- 
idential succession  and  inability  laws  and 
for  a  60-day  limit  on  presidential  cam- 
paigns, which  have  been  two  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  I  have  taken  a  very  per- 
sonal and  particular  interest.     Among 


other  subjects  in  which  I  have  initiated 
legislative  action  and  which  have  won 
strong  support  in  the  survey  are  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  local-State  effort  to  curb  water  and 
air  pollution;  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  voluntary  recitation 
of  prayer  in  public  schools;  Federal  leg- 
islation to  guarantee  the  right  of  voting 
registration  for  every  citizen;  and  an 
additional  income  tax  exemption  for  per- 
sons paying  expenses  of  college  student-s. 
There  are  others,  but  these  are  the  ones 
most  favored. 

With  your  permi-ssion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  at  this  point  the  complete  tabu- 
lation of  the  14  sections  and  the  several 
subsections  covered  in  my  1965  question- 
naire, showing  the  total  scores  both  in 
figures  and  in  percentages: 


l,'e.<<iilt.-<  of  q'ie!<linunai!r.  April  1!>6'>,  Jons  S.  Mns.xr.w,  .',ih  ])i»tricl  of  Connecticut 
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|f>. 
II. 
IJ. 

It. 


favor? 

ui'  A  procT.ira  of  hospiiiil  imhI  iiiirsiii!;  i';ir<»  iiniWr  sociul  .<ci'iirit  >'.'.. 

(Ill   K\ttii?ioii  of  prrstMit  |>ro:T:ini>  biL-M'il  on  Bi-niTuI  t:ix  ri'vcnuf? -   -     

lai  \Vithitr;i\v;ilof  l'.,<.  .-iiipiM.rt  from  .-^.mlh  VUui-.ini? .- 

(b>  Expaiisiim  of  oiir  K"^""'  ^i'.i'l'"ft  prugrtun  for  Uie  n^oplu  uiul  .\rni}-  of  South  Vkrtiiiinr.' — 

(C'  Intirvontion  instrfiieih  !>>•  I  .S.  foriv.s? 

Kepe.tl  of  sof.  14il>i  of  the  Niiiiunal  L.ilior  KoUitioiis  Act  of  IMT?. . 

Revi.-iioii  of  imuiier;itioi>  ami  r.dioii  ilily  laws  l>y  pliminalion  of  IliO  naliuual  ciuol;i.«y.-.tcin7 

Iiioiii<inn  ofprivaio  r.ii'l  parocliial  si'1iu<>i<  in  U-aclits  of  Knlor.vl  prufrain-^  of  aul  to  »Mliu-:ili(Mi?. 

AlxiUiioH  of  floiiM'  rij-AiiuTiian  .VcIivilii'S  foiiuuittw'.' ..   _ 

A  tiOHlay  liinit  oii  presitU-mi  il  lainpuiuris? .-     -  

.V  coujiimtional  aineiuliiu-iit  to  iKTiiiit  the  voluntary  rtvitatUiii  of  prayer  in  pui>Uc  scliool.-''- . . 

:i'  Appropriations  for  l'.-^.  foroica  ai<l  proLTain  (tuilitary)? 

.\ppropriatioii.<  for  I'.:-,  fori-imi  aid  pruaraiu  ieooiioniic>? 

•         '  inronir  tax  fXfMipIioii  for  |>»T-;«iii5  payini;  <'\ptMi.'*«  of  colUtic  stiuk'iits? 

.  pn.jraiii  of  Kt'ltTal  av-i>ta!nv  lor  UK-al-Stali'  rlTort  to  eiirl>  water  ami  air  polhitinir.' 
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A  Monument  to   Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

I.N"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  VAN  DEEFILIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  filled  requests  for  Amer- 
ican flags  which  have  flown  above  the 
Capitol.  On  a  recent  visit  to  my  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  district.  I  was  able  to  ful- 
fill a  more  unusual  request.  It  was  from 
the  students  of  the  Horace  Mann  Junior 
High  School,  who  wanted  a  Colombian 
flag. 

They  wanted  it  to  help  mark  the  com- 
pletion of  a  school  project  ^o  laudatory 
ihat  I  wish  to  share  the  information 
about  it  with  House  ctjUeagues. 

Because  of  the  imagination  and  efforts 
of  these  young  people,  a  remote  commu- 
nity in  the  southernmost  Province  of  Co- 
lombia will  have  a  public  .school  for  some 
400  children — a  school  it  might  other- 
wise have  waited  a  long  time  for. 

The  project  was  undertaken  with  Peace 
Corps  cooperation.  That  agency  put  the 
San  Diego  school  in  touch  with  com- 
munity leaders  in  Barrios  Unidos.  Gar- 
zon.  in  the  Province  of  Huila.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  village  were  without  any 
school  whatever.  An  aroused  citizenry 
had  earmarked  the  land  needed,  and  was 


getting  it  cleared  for  construction — 
mainly  on  hope — when  the  San  Diego 
school  youngsters  entered  the  picture.  It 
was  then  estimated  that  as  little  as  $1,400 
in  outside  money  would  cover  the  cost 
of  sand.  rock,  cement,  and  fencing  needed 
for  the  physical  plant — utilizing  con- 
tributed labor. 

Despite  offers  of  as.sistance  from  adult 
groups,  the  Jlorace  Mann  students  de- 
cided that  this  was  to  be  their  project. 
And  early  in  the  spiing  they  launched  a 
whirlwind  round  of  money-raising  activ- 
ity: a  student  jazz  concert,  a  benefit  stu- 
dent-faculty basketball  game,  a  bake 
sale,  a  weekend  carwash  center,  the 
gathering  of  trading-stamp  books  re- 
deemable in  cash. 

Slowly,  the  funds  accumulated — to  the 
full  SI. 400.  Under  the  direction  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  on  the  scene  in 
Garzon,  the  money  is  making  possible  a 
five-room  school  where  no  school  existed 
before. 

As  Horace  Mann's  principal,  C.  Rus- 
sell Henzie,  puts  it — 

The  benefit-s  flow  both  way.s.  An  urgently 
needed  school  is  being  built  for  children 
woefully  lacking  in  education.  It  is  not  fi- 
nanced with  Government  funds  or  foreign 
aid.  but  by  private  funds  from  our  San 
Diego  students  and  self-help  from  the  people 
of  Garzon. 

The  people  building  the  school  will  feel  the 
pride  and  satisfaction  of  having  participated 
to  their  capacity,  and  the  students  of  Horace 
Mann  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
have   helped   build  a   lasting  monument   to 


freedom.  It  has  been  said  that  "Only  the 
educated  are  free."  What  better  way  to  pro- 
mote freedom  tlian  to  build  a  school? 

Due  special  mention  for  their  efforts 
in  this  great  project  are  James  Harring- 
ton, faculty  advisor  to  the  Horace  Mann 
student  body,  and  the  following  students: 
Earl  Altshuler,  student  president,  Pete 
Keyser,  Kirk  Kiloh,  Bobby  Belkin,  Randy 
Flynn,  Rod  Boone.  Bill  Coady,  Becky 
Overton,  Mike  Drakulich,  Linda  Moore, 
Kathy  Crosthwaite,  Glen  Skirvin.  Frank 
Apgar,  Pete  Snyder,  Carol  Knott,  Sandy 
Overton,  and  Carol  Lamden. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


Questionnaire  to  22(1  District  of 
California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  of  Congress.  I 
send  a  legislative  questionnaire  to  all 
households  in  my  district,  soliciting  the 
views  of  my  constituents  on  the  impor- 
tant issues  before  us.  This  year's  ques- 
tionnaire was  mailed  to  152,000  house- 
holds in  the  22d  Congressional  District. 


At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
results  of  my  fifth  annual  questionnaire 
an  official  part  of  the  Record: 

Questionnaire  Results 
1    I  h.'tve  listed  below  a  number  of  issues 
of   vital    public   concern.     Please   check   the 
three  items   you   believe  deserve   priority   in 
Congress  (listed  in  order)  : 

Percent 

(a)   Reexamination  of  foreign  aid 15.7 

lb)   Juvenile    delinquency,    narcotics, 

and  crime ^5.  2 

Id   Taxes  and  economic  growth 10.4 

id)   Diversification  of  the  private  econ- 
omy to  provide  for  less  reliance 

on  Government  contracts 

16)   Aid  to  education 

(f)   Reapportionment  of  State  legisla- 
tures on  a  population  basis 

ig)   Training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  youth "■  7 

ih)   Reexamination    of    national    de- 
fense  requirements 7.  6 

(i)   Space  research  and  exploration.--       5.5 

(j)   Needs  of  our  senior  citizens 5.3 

(k)   Regulation  of  mail-order  purchase 

of  firearms 5.0 

2.  Please  indicate  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing measures  Congress  should  enact  in  the 
lield  of  education: 


9.7 
9.5 

8.4 


IVrcent 


;  Favor 


(a)   E.-f a1>lisl)tnent  of  Ki-ileral 
s<•lMlUtr^tli|^s  to  eiialile 
iiiorc  liipli  school  i-Tail- 
ti.ili'S  to  allcri'l  eollecc- 

(i)\  E\tcnilinK  work-study 
V''<Vik""=.  wl'i'-li  I'ro- 
Ti.le  oneatiiiMis  jobs, 
for  eolleiic  stinlfiits 
Iroiii  miildli-ineoinc 
families . 

ir)  Awar.liii!.'  of  grants  to 
liclp  States  Idiy  Uxiks 
fcir  elementary  aixl 
liijili  seliiHil  liliraries  . 

(il)  .Xiiiinn  low-iiieoiiieseliool 
ilistriets- - 


Op^ 


No 


IMisi'    '  opinion 


.Ml.  J 


6".  1 


40.4 
C1.0 


43.  S 


29.9 


49.1 
31. C 


8.  Federal  excise  taxes  are  charged  on 
many  luxury  items.  (For  example,  a  10- 
percent  tax  Is  levied  on  the  retail  price  of 
perfume.)  If  you  agree  with  me  that  Con- 
gress should  cut  excise  taxes,  plea.se  Indicate 
in  what  order  they  should  be  eliminated  or 

modified. 

Percent 

Telephone    service 40.  5 

Automobiles 22.9 

Appliances..- 20. 

Cosmetics ^ 

Theater  admission * 

Cigarettes  and  tobacco 2 

Liquor 2 

Purs  and  Jewelry 2 

9.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  medicare,  that 
is.  hospital  care  for  persons  over  65,  financed 
through  the  social  security  system?  Favor, 
47.8  percent;  oppose,  42  percent;  undecided. 

10.2  percent. 

10  Our  national  objective  is  to  land  an 
American  on  the  moon  by  1970.  Do  you  sup- 
port this  program?  Yes,  68.7  percent;  yes. 
but  the  program  should  be  slowed  down.  14 
percent;  no,  17.3  percent. 

11.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  create 
a  National  Commission  on  Economic  Conver- 
sion and  Diversification  and  to  esUblish  re- 
gional centers  to  place  the  findings  of  science 
usefully  in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise. 
Do  you  favor  this  approach  as  a  means  of 
creating  new  markets  and  industry  to  widen 
the   employment   base   in  our  valley?     Yes. 

66.3  percent;    no,   18.4  percent;    no  opinion. 
15.3  percent. 

12  Do  you  favor  continuance  of  this  type 
of  questionnaire?  Yes.  95.3  percent;  no,  1 
percent;  no  opinion.  3  7  percent. 


At  72,  Roger  W.  Irving  is  continuing  to 
lead  an  active  and  useful  life  despite  multi- 
ple handicaps  including  the  loss  of  an  arm. 
the  removal  of  his  larynx  because  of  cancer, 
and  a  recent  sight  impairment. 

Despite  this.  Mr.  Irving  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  his  fellow  Americans — 
ranging  from  the  Boy  Scouts  to  larjTigecto- 
mees  like  himself,  to  whom  he  has  taught 
the  technique  of  regaining  speech. 

I  regret  that  other  duties  prevented  me 
from  being  present  at  ceremonies  honoring 
Mr.  Irving  on  April  29. 

Mr.  Irving  demonstrates  so  graphically  that 
a  phvsical  handicap  need  not  be  the  end  of 
a  career.  He  is  a  credit  to  the  State  of 
Florida  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Vice  President  Humphret  has  summed  up, 
I  think,  some  excellent  thoughts  on  the  con- 
tributions of  men  like  Roger  W.  Irving  and 
the  role  of  the  handicapped  in  society. 

The  Vice  President's  remarks  were  pre- 
pared for  delivery  April  30  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 


e.u 


10.0 


in.-, 
7.4 


3.  If  Federal  money  is  used  to  assist  ptiblic 
schools,  should  it  also  be  made  available  to 
CTTildren  in  private  and  parochial  schools? 
(Examples,  providing  textbooks  or  shared 
classroom  space.)  Yes.  51.5  percent;  no.  43.4 
percent;  no  opinion.  5.1  percent. 

4.  In  order  to  promote  more  responsible 
and  effective  law  enforcement,  should  the 
Federal  Govenuiient  establish  institvites  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  police  and  correc- 
tional personnel?  Yes.  50  percent;  no.  39 
percent;  no  opinion.  11  percent. 

5.  How  do  you  rate  Robert  McNamara  as 
Secretary  of  Defense?  Doing  good  job,  42 
percent;  fair,  23.5  percent;  poor.  20  percent; 
undecided,  14.5  percent. 

6.  Is  it  a  proper  function  of  Government 
to  provide  birth  control  information?  Yes. 
70  percent:  no,  24  percent:  no  opinion,  6  per- 
cent. 

7.  What  do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  do  in  South  Vietnam?  (Check  the 
course  of  action  that  seems  most  preferable 

to  you.) 

Percent 

(a)  Expand   the   war   into   NorUi   Viet- 

nam and  go  all  out  to  win 47.2 

(b)  Work   toward   a  negotiated   settle- 

ment through  the  United  Nations 
and  withdraw  our  troops  when 
a  settlement  has  been  reached...  25  4 

(c)  Continue  current  policies  of  mili- 

tary support,  without  expanding 
or  reducing  our  efforts  appre- 
ciably  '"^  ■* 

(d)  Withdraw  our  military  troops  and 

advisers  immediately  and  let  the 
Vietnamese  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems     10.0 


Statement  by  Senator  Smathers  and  Ad- 
dress by  Vice  President  Humphrey  at 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  10.  1965 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  my  remarks  en- 
titled "Inspiration  of  the  Handicapped" 
and  those  made  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  April  30,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Inspiration  of  the  Handic.appf.d — Statement 
BY  Senator  Smathers 
It  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all  when  we  see 
men  rise  above  crippling  handicaps  and  go 
on  to  render  significant  contributions  to 
society. 

Such  men  inspire  not  only  those  of  us  who 
are  more  fortunate  but,  more  importantly, 
those  who  have  been  disabled  and  who  must 
make  major  readjustments  to  life. 

Roger  W.  Irving,  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  is 
that  kind  of  a  man. 

On  April  29.  Mr.  Irving  was  honored  as 
the  Handicapped  American  of  the  Year  and 
received  from  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirt?,  a  special  plaque. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hdm- 
PHRET.  Presidents  CoMMrrrEE  on  Employ- 
ment OF  THE  Handicapped  Anntjal  Meet- 
ing. APRIL  30.  1965 

Four  years  ago,  Emik  Avakian  won  the 
Presidents  trophy  as  Handicapped  Man  of 
the  Year.  Mr.*  Avakian  is  severely  cerebral 
palsied,  almost  unable  to  sit  in  a  wheel- 
chair. 

Years  ago.  he  had  to  fight  his  way  into 
college  asainst  the  advice  of  counselors  who 
thought  "he  was  too  severely  handicapped. 
Now  an  electrical  engineer,  he  is  also  a  bril- 
liant scientist.  He  devised  a  lightning-fast 
reservation  system  whereby  airlines  can  tell 
how  many  seats  are  available  on  all  flights. 
He  couldn't  hold  a  pencU,  so  he  invented 
a  typewriter  that  could  be  operated  with  his 
breath.  He  is  at  present  working  on  use  of 
a  computer  to  control  radiation  beams  that 
might  perform  bloodless  surgery  on  that  part 
of  the  brain  which,  if  injxired,  can  cause 
cerebral  palsy. 

This  disabled  American  acts  to  overcome 
not  only  his  own  disability  but  to  make  pos- 
sible new  vistas  for  the  able  as  well  as  for 
the  disabled.  Others  are  joined  in  this 
struggle.  This  administration  is  committed 
to  it.    And  so  are  you. 

This  February,  President  Johnson  wrote  to 
the  Nation's  employers: 

"Given  encouragement  and  hope,  our 
handicapped  citizens  can  competitively  earn 
a  useful  place  in  otu-  great  land  of  oppor- 
t  unit  v.  They  have  the  courage.  All  tliey 
need  is  a  chance  to  prove  themselves." 

It  is  you  who  are  providing  that  chance— 
vou  of  Governors'  committees  and  mayors' 
committees,  vou  who  are  leaders  of  business, 
of  labor,  civic  groups,  veterans,  and  other 
voluntarv  organizations. 

Your  teamwork  with  Uie  President's  com- 
mittees the  US.  Vocational  RehabilitaUou 
Administration  and  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  has  opened  emploj-ment  doors 
vk^hich  for  too  long  were  b.irred  to  the  handi- 
c.ipped.  You  opened  those  closed  doors  by 
first  opening  closed  minds.  Those  minds  had 
arbitrarilv  rejected  the  disabled  as  being 
.allegedlv'  "unemployable."  But  "open 
minds."'  "open  hearts. "  friendly  outstretched 
hands  have  changed  that  picture. 

Thtis.  as  an  example,  last  ye.or.  8  300  men 
and  women  who  had  been  regarded  as  com- 
pletely outside  the  labor  force — because  they 
were  menUillv  retarded— were  put  to  gainful 
work.  They  represent  only  a  sm.all  portion  of 
the  3  million  reUwded  who  are  capable  of 
doing  a  job.  But  this  important  beginning 
does  show  what  can  be  done. 

I  honor  Uiose — in  the  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children — and  in  cooperating 
organizations  who  bl.ired  this  path  of 
progicss. 
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This  October  will  mark  the  20th  anniver- 
.<5;»ry  of  the  first  celebration  or  a  special  week 
to  employ  the  handicapped. 

Eighteen  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege,  as 
mayor  of  Minneapolis,  to  issue  one  of  the 
first,  municipal  proclamations  for  observance 
of  that  week.  At  that  time,  the  secretary  of 
our  mayor's  committee  was  a  young  Purple 
Heart  veteran  named  Orville  Freeman.  To- 
d.iy.  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  is  leading 
the  fight  to  aid  Americas  rural  disabled. 

In  this  auditorium  today  are  many  pio- 
neers of  jobs-for-the-handicapped.  You 
have  proven  that  it  is  definitely  good  busi- 
ues.=i  to  employ  the  handicapped. 

And  it  is  good  government  and  good  cit- 
izenship to  get  a  disabled  man  off  the  wel- 
fare roll  onto  a  payroll  and  a  tax  roll. 

For  years,  the  roll  call  of  honor  for  the 
handicapped  was  headed  by  the  predecessor 
of  your  great  Harold  Russell  a  fellow  Min- 
nesotan.  the  late  Gen.  Melvin  Maas.  Though 
blind.  General  Maas  "saW  this  need  of  the 
Nation  and  responded  magnificently  to  it. 

He  led  us  closer  to  the  time  when  all  men 
and  women  in  our  society  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  talents  and  skills. 

Tlie  goal  of  this  administration  is — as  it 
was  General  Maas'  goal — opportunity  for  all 
Americans.  We  seek  opportunity  for  all  who 
would  work  to  lift  themselves. 

The  handicapped  do  want  to  work.  The 
handicapped  do  not  want  pity.  They  do 
not  want  handouts.  And  they  do  not  want 
"made  work."  They  ask  only  that  they  be 
trained  for  meaningful  Jobs  they  can  per- 
form and  that,  whenever  necessary,  jobs  be 
adapted  so  they  can  perform  them. 
That  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 
But  the  job-seeking  handicapped  com- 
prise a  long  waiting  list.  Three  million 
An\erlcans  have  disabilities  which  still  keep 
them  on  the  fringes  of  community  and  fam- 
ily life. 

Year  by  year,  the  numbers  of  the  rehabili- 
tated are — fortunately — rising.  In  5  years, 
we  hope  to  reach  the  annual  mark  of  re- 
habilitating 200.000  each  year. 

But  the  time  gap  implicit  in  these  figures 
confirms  how  far  we  still  have  to  go. 

Meanwhile  time  hangs  heavy  on  those 
waiting  their  chance  for  a  job.  Is  there  any- 
one among  us  who  can  calculate  the  anguish 
of  the  man  or  woman  forced  to  wait  or  who 
vainly  applies  for  employment — time  after 
time — only  to  be  rejected? 

For  these  men  and  women  we  are  deter- 
mined to  open  up  more  Jobs.  Jobs  are 
needed,  too.  not  just  for  the  disabled — but 
for  millions  of  the  impoverished. 

The  poor  and  the  disabled  are  frequently 
one  and  the  same. 
Some  40  percent  of  the  disabled  are  poor. 
It  Is  no  coincidence,  too.  that  the  poor  are 
blighted  far  more  frequently  by  mental  re- 
tardation and  mental  Illness  than  are  more 
fortunate  citizens. 

One  handicap  tends  to  breed  others.  A 
vicious  cycle  goes  on  and  on.  Starting  with 
disability  or  with  poverty,  it  leads  to  other 
forms  of  deprivation — to  psychological,  cul- 
tural, social  or  other  wants. 

To  remedy  this  tragic  pattern — to  provide 
for  the  deprived,  to  uplift  the  poor,  the  dis- 
abled— a  peaceful  war  Is  being  fought  In  this 
Nation. 

The  war  against  p>overty  is  simultaneously 
a  war  against  disability — to  prevent  disability 
beiore  It  strikes,  to  treat  disability  If  it  does 
strike,  to  cure  disability.  If  possible,  or  to 
relieve  it  and  to  rehabilitate  the  victim. 

Against  single  or  multiple  handicaps,  your 
administration  Is  mobilizing  every  sound 
weapon  that  the  Ingenuity  of  man's  mind  and 
the  devotion  of  man's  heart  can  devise. 

History-making  legislation — Federal  aid  to 
prlmaiT'  and  secondary  education.  Including 
special  education — aid  to  evaluate  the  po- 
tential of  the  disabled  and  to  expand  shel- 


tered   workshops — aid    for    regional    medical 
centers — Is  being  passed. 

It  Is  being  passed  because  of  the  broad 
support  of  American  citizens — especially  the 
citizens  in  this  audience. 

I  urge  you  in  this  audience  not  Just  to  re- 
ceive— passively — the  qualified  handicapped 
who  are  sent  to  you,  and  not  just  to  hire 
them. 

I  urge  you  to  go  out  and  see  the  handi- 
capped— where  they  live,  where  they  train. 
See  them  in  sheltered  workshops.  See  them. 
too.  in  companies  which  are  successfully  em- 
ploying them.     Listen  to  them. 

Then  participate  In  the  new  program  of 
employnient  seminars  which  mayors  through- 
out America  are  now  organizing. 

ELxamlne  the  program  of  jobs-for-the- 
handlcapped  In  your  own  State  and  com- 
munity. Meet  the  targets  you  have  set  for 
job  placements  and  then  go  on  to  achieve 
still  higher  targets. 

What  you  are  doing  Is  not  only  economical- 
ly right  but  morally  right. 

In  the  future,  despite  our  progress,  we  face 
formidable  problems. 

Most  of  our  efforts  must  now  be  directed 
against  fortresses  which  thus  far  have  re- 
sisted progress.  I  refer  to  such  citadels  as 
mental  illnesis,  mental  retardation,  and  epi- 
lepsy. 

Recent  history  proves  that  the  walls  of  an 
enemy  fortress — like  poliomyelitis  or  tuber- 
culosis— "will  come  tumbling  down"  If  public 
and  priva.te  forces  combine  to  concentrate 
national  attention  upon  It. 

Long  since.  American  genius  broke  the 
sound  barrier.  Now  let  us  break  the  preju- 
dice barrier— the  poverty  barrier — the  dis- 
ability barrier — the  psychological  barrier 
which  denies  any  man  his  due. 

Jobs  for  disabled  Americans  are  a  blessing 
for  every  American.  Let  us  multiply  that 
blessing. 


Free     Elections,     Not     Anticommunism, 
Should  Be  Goal  of  U.S.  Intervention 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
some  plain  talk  about  the  nature  and 
moi-ality  of  intervention  because  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  these  last  10  days  has  out- 
stripped, or  at  least  fails  to  correspond 
with  the  contemporary  attitude  about 
intervention. 

Intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations  is  strongly  condemned. 
This  principle  is  found  in  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter and  it  is  even  more  explicity  stated 
in  the  Charter  of  the  OAS.  Yet  we  in- 
tervene every  day  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  The  total  thrust  and  purpose 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  aimed  at 
influencing  events  in  other  nations  rang- 
ing from  our  military  strength  designed 
to  deter  others  from  starting  a  war  to 
economic  assistance  aimed  at  speeding 
development  in  the  recipient  nations. 

These  kinds  of  intervention  have  been 
acceptable  and  not  thought  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  the  various  multilateral  charters  be- 
cause they  are  peaceful  in  character. 
They  do  not  employ  force. 


We  are  using  force  in  South  Vietnam. 
Intervention  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  insur- 
gency war  had  external  origins  and  con- 
tinues to  have  outside  support  thereby 
constituting  aggression  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  charter 
permits  us  to  intervene  when  there  is 
aggression.  We  have  not  taken  that 
claim  before  the  U.N.,  however. 

Today,  we  have  taken  another  step. 
We  are  employing  force  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  quell  a  revolution  which 
admittedly  was  of  internal  origin.  We 
need  to  talk  about  these  events  and  what 
they  mean,  becau.se  the  quality  of  our 
leadership — its  morality,  if  you  will — is 
being  called  into  serious  question,  both 
by  our  own  citizens  and  abroad.  We 
must  reconcile  our  actions  within  the 
more  fundamental  values  which  are  .qen- 
erally  shared  by  mankind. 

VNITF.D    ST.\TES    AND    THE    DOMINICAN    REPtJBLIC 

In  1963  President  Bosch,  elected  7 
months  earlier  and  strongly  supported  by 
the  United  States,  was  overthrown  by  a 
military  coup.  We  protested  and  sus- 
pended aid  but  did  not  send  in  the  Ma- 
rines. 

In  the  past  10  days  the  United  Slates 
did  intervene  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
when  a  new  revolution  sought  to  restore 
President  Bosch  to  power.  We  did  so 
because  of  our  fear  of  a  possible  Com- 
munist takeover  in  that  revolution.  But 
the  hard  truth  is  that  most  revolutionai-y 
movements  seeking  to  oust  a  military 
sponsored  or  nondemocratically  based 
government  will  contain  some  Commu- 
nists. They  may  lean  toward  Moscow, 
toward  Peiping,  or  they  may  be  indig- 
enous types.  If  they  were  in  charge, 
they  surely  would  not  reestablish  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  that  counti-y.  But 
how  can  we  know  with  accuracy  the  role 
they  are  playing?  One  can  assume  that 
the  more  resistance  encountered  by  the 
revolution  the  more  the  Communists 
move  toward  control.  Yet  their  influ- 
ence cannot  be  easily  identified  nor  can 
we  assess  their  prospective  control  if  the 
revolution  is  successful. 

One  is  not  reassured  by  the  cries  from 
some  within  the  United  States  that  our 
own  civil  rights  movement  is  Communist 
inspired,  nor  by  the  tendency  in  Latin 
America  to  classify  social  reformers  gen- 
erally as  Commimists.  just  as  General 
Wessin  with  whom  we  are  cooperating 
calls  former  President  Bosch  Communist, 
which  he  is  not. 

Thus,  if  the  United  States  continues 
to  use  this  rationale  of  a  possible  Com- 
munist takeover  for  intervention,  we  are 
placed  in  a  peculiar  and  untenable  posi- 
tion. We  do  not  intervene  when  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  destroyed  by  a 
militai-y  takeover,  but  we  do  intervene 
when  efforts  are  made  to  restore  such 
Institutions  because  of  the  inevitability 
of  Communists  attaching  themselves  to 
the  cause. 

This  is  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affaiis.  This  type  of  asymetrical  Inter- 
vention can  only  lead  to  increasing  iso- 
lation from  our  friends  and  increasing 
involvement  in  the  civil  wars  of  other 
countries. 


The  fundamental  objections  to  force- 
ful intervention  come  from  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  particularly  from  the 
pvnerience  of  those  who  have  been  the 
vSims  of  intervention.  Countries 
vhich  have  been  under  colonial  control 
and  countries  which  though  emancipated 
have  been  subjected  to  the  strong  arm 
of  the  larger  powers  are  particularly 
sensitive.  We  need  only  ask  how  >^e 
would  feci  if  other  powers  were  to  inter- 
vene with  force  in  our  affairs. 

NONINTERVENTION     IS    NOT     AN     ABSOLUTE 
PRINCIPLE 

Yet  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  noninter- 
vention is  not  an  absolute  principle  para- 
mount above  all  others.    My  dearest  ex- 
ample is  the  genocide  committed  by  the 
Nazis  against  the  Jews.    Who  among  us 
could  ever  again  stand  by  and  say  this 
was  no  concern  of  ours?    A  conteniporary 
example  is  the  ruthless,  uncivilized  treat- 
ment which   South   Africa   accords   its 
non-European     population.       Nor     can 
civilized  people  ignore  the  wholesale  de- 
nial of  political  and  i>ersonal  rights  by 
totalitarian   governments   on   both   the 
left  and  the  right.    In  short,  there  are 
more  compelling  considerations  to  de- 
termine our  conduct  than  that  of  non- 
intervention. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  DEMOCRACY 

The  promotion  of  representative  de- 
mocracy as  a  form  of  government  is  one 
principle  to  which  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention must  often  give  way.   Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  is  bottomed  on  the 
belief  that  a  world  of  democratic  nations 
provides  the  most  favorable  environment 
for  our  own  security.    Our  faith  in  the 
democratic  process  has  deep  pragmatic 
roots.    The  genius  of  this  process  is  its 
ability  to  effect  change  without  revolu- 
tion     Moreover,  experience  has  shown 
that  governments  which  have  a  mature 
political    process    permitting    the    free 
exercise  of  the  ballot  are  least  likely  to 
engage  in  military  adventures  and  are 
most  likely  to  add  stability  to  the  inter- 
national community. 

GAS     NATIONS     ARE    COMMITTED     TO     PROMOTING 
DEMOCRACY 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  representative  de- 
mocracy is  an  important  goal  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  In 
tlie  Charter  of  Bogota  which  set  up  the 
OAS  in  1948  as  a  "regional  agency  with- 
in the  U.N.."  there  appears  the  following 
language: 

The  solidaritv  of  the  American  States  and 
the  hi^h  aims  which  are  sought  through  it 
require  the  political  organization  of  those 
swies  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise  of 
representative   democracy. 

A  conference  of  Western  hemispheric 
nations  was  called  in  1962  on  this  ques- 
tion It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
conference,  called  the  "First  Symposium 
on  Representative  Democracy,"  was  held 
in  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Domin- 
ican Rexjublic,  from  December  17  to  22, 
1962.  One  of  the  activities  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  observation  of  the 
December  20  election  which  brought  that 
island  its  first  representative  govern- 
ment after  30  years  of  the  Tiujillo  dic- 
tatorship. 


It  was  the  conclusion  of  that  OAS 
symposium  that  "the  other  fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  regional  sys- 
tem would  become  truly  meaningful  only 
insofar  as  all  the  member  states  adopted 
a  vigorous  constitutional  policy  favoring 
the  establishment  or  consolidation  of 
such  a  political  system  within  their  re- 
spective national  territories." 

So  the  principle  is  well  established  in 
our  hemisphere  to  promote  representa- 
tive democracy. 

INTERVENTION   IN   DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC   MAY    BE 
JUSTIFIED 

The  action  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  can  be  justified   m 
my  opinion,  if  the  basis  for  such  inter- 
vention is  explicitly  stated  as  the  need 
to  preserve  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose    their    own    government.      This 
statement  needs  to  be  followed  by  action 
consistent  with  this  objective.     If  the 
United  States   promptly   moves  toward 
the  holding  of  free  elections  and  requests 
the  OAS  to  take  over  in  the  interim, 
then  I  see  the  total  effect  of  interven- 
tion resulting  in  the  strengthening  of 
democratic   institutions   on   the   island 
the  avoidance  of  bloodshed,  and  the  will 
of  the  people  being  observed. 

What  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs  is 
the  establishment  of  a  client  government 
dependent  upon  outside  forces  for  sup- 
port. This  would  utterly  destroy  any 
moral  foundation  for  our  action. 

These  steps  in  support  of  the  right  ol 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment would  not  be  easy.  The  Domini- 
can Republic  lacks  strong  traditions  of 
public  service.  It  had  barely  the  veneer 
of  an  effectively  organized  and  func- 
tioning government. 

Suppose  that  under  OAS  sponsorship 
an    election    is    held    and    someone    is 
elected  President  who  finds  himself  un- 
able to  meet  the  demands  of  his  people 
for  adequate  wages,   employment,  and 
economic  progress.     Then  the  country 
moves  more  closely  toward  another  coup, 
revolution,  or  civil  war?     Then  what  is 
the  role  of  the  OAS  or  the  United  States? 
There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  di- 
leinma,  and  every  course  of  action  in- 
volves calculated  risks.    For  my  money, 
however  I  would  choose  the  right  of  self- 
government   unrestricted   except   for   a 
continuing  guarantee  to  the  people  that 
their  right  to  choose  their  own  leader- 
would     be     respected     and     enforced. 
This  would  mean  that  a  military  coup  or 
any  other  revolution  would  automatically 
bring  forward  OAS  forces  designed  to  en- 
force these  basic  constitutional  processes. 
This  is  the  kind  of  intervention  which  m 
my   judgment    is   highly   moral    and   is 
sorely  needed. 

Had  this  type  of  guarantee  been  in 
effect  in  1963  President  Bosch  could  have 
called  upon  the  OAS  or  the  United  States 
lor  help  in  defending  his  constitutional 
right  to  his  office.  Such  a  procedure 
would,  of  course,  be  giving  free  license 
to  the  people  to  vote  into  office  good  and 
bad  presidents  alike,  some  of  whom 
might  well  damage  the  economy  or  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  Unfortunate  as  this 
might  be,  there  is  no  other  acceptable 
solution  which  does  not  place  our  goals 
in  serious  jeopardy. 


MULTILATERAL    FORCE   IS   BEST 

I  have  suggested  that  the  OAS  take 
on  these  new  tasks,  because  multUateral 
intervention  carries  assurance  that  an- 
nounced reasons  for  intervening  are  in- 
deed genuine  and  unlikely  to  become 
subordinated  to  someone  else's  national 
interest.  Confidence  in  the  multUateral 
agency  is  thereby  engendered.  More- 
over the  presence  of  multilateral  forces 
favorably  changes  the  psychology  flow- 
ing from  the  use  of  force. 

The  prime  example  was  the  recrtiit- 
ment  for  use  in  the  Congo  of  small  nation 
forces  which  had  no  history  of  colonial- 
ism Logistical  support,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  supplied  by  the  larger  nations. 
The  same  concepts  applied  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  would  be  of  enormous 
assistance. 

THE  ROLE   OF   THE   UNITED    NATIONS 

Although  the  OAS  seems  the  logical 
agency  to  effect  a  transition  to  a  popu- 
larly   elected    government,    the    United 
Nations  may  be  the  logical  vehicle  for  a 
major   economic   program  which  must 
surely  follow  the  reestablishment  of  a 
democratic  government  in  this  country 
which  suffers  from  ilUteracy  and  high 
unemployment.    The     U.N.     Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America,  the  U.N 
Special  Fund  and  Expanded  Technical 
Assistance  programs  or  the  World  Bank 
might  well  be  asked  to  accept  substantial 
development  responsibilities  in  the  Do- 
minican  Republic   in  cooperation  with 
the  Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.     Tliis  possibility 
should  be  explored  because  the  United 
States  should  make  perfectly  clear  to  the 
world  as  well  as  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public our  willingness  to  employ  multi- 
lateral agencies  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  economic  assistance  to  which  we  will 
make   substantial   contributions   rather 
than  insist  on  a  bilateral  aid  relation- 
ship. ,   »,    X- 

The  possibility  of  the  United  Nations 
becoming  the  multilateral  agency  to  in- 
tervene in  support  of  free  elections  needs 
further  consideration.   The  OAS  Charter 
provisions  are  explicit  in  rejecting  such 
a  role  todav— but  they  can  be  changed. 
The  UN   Charter  provisions  are  not  so 
explicit  and  in  the  case  of  the  Congo 
the  U.N.  found  a  way  to  intervene.     For 
the  moment  the  political  problems  within 
the  UN.  probably  preclude  such  a  role, 
leaving   regional  organizations  such   as 
the  OAS  and  the  OAU  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  act  if  they  will.    There  is  no  in- 
herent reason,   however,   whj'  the  UN. 
should  not  act  when  requested  to  act  by 
a    freely    chosen    government   which   is 
threatened  by  forces  within  the  country. 

VNITED    STATFS    ML'ST    ANNOUNCE    ITS   OBJECTIVE 
OF    FREE    ELECTIONS 

Some  implications  which  follow  from 
this  examination  of  our  intenention  m 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  Inescapable. 
We  need  to  firmly  fix  in  our  minds  and 
announce  to  the  world  that  our  objective 
is  the  preservation  of  the  right  of  people 
to  choose  their  own  government.  It  is 
in  these  terms  that  we  must  justify  the 
use  of  force,  and  not  on  Uie  grounds  of 
anticommunism.  Moreover,  this  re- 
quires a  reexamination  of  our  position 
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on  coups  which  are  committed  by  the 
militai-y  forces  in  these  countries. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  events  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  will  cause  this 
Nation  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  what 
it  really  seeks  to  do — and  then  to  speak 
the  truth.  If  a  fundamental  i-eexami- 
nation  follows  these  events  it  may  bring 
a  new  surge  of  enthusiasm  and  commit- 
ment to  the  enormous  undertakings  of 
this  Nation  across  the  globe. 

WE    ARE    AT    A    CROSSROADS 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
United  States  stands  at  one  of  its  most 
crucial  crossroads  since  World  War  II. 
The   energetic   application  of   force  by 
President  Johnson  has  filled  a  vacuum, 
but  like  the  genie  in  the  bottle,  we  may 
have  uncorked  an  ill  spirit  which  can  do 
more  damage  to  the  United  States  than 
any  other  single  action  taken  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.    People  across  this 
entire  globe  will  be  watching  with  close 
attention  the  steps   now   taken  by  our 
Government.     If  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  the  fundamental  morality  of  our 
Nation  had  to  be  demonstrated,  that  time 
is     now.     This     fundamental     morality 
must  be  pursued  vigorously  to  its  logical 
conclusion  despite  the  calculated   risks 
which  are  involved. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
likewise  stands  at  a  crossroads.  The 
doctrine  of  nonintervention  uncritically 
accepted  these  past  decades  must  now  be 
reexamined  with  eyes  which  also  com- 
prehend the  enormous  moral  implica- 
tions of  the  events  which  are  unfolding. 
If  the  OAS  meets  these  challenges,  it  can 
literally  transform  this  hemisphere  with 
new  relationships  which  recognize  man's 
responsibility  to  man  and  our  mutual  in- 
terdependence in  our  common  efforts  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  freedom  for  pos- 
terity.   

Times  Herald-Record  of  Middletown, 
N.Y.,  Wins  Award 
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Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  report  that  the  Middletown 
Times  Herald-Record  in  my  27th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  has  won 
first  honorable  mention  among  tabloid 
newspapers  in  the  annual  Ayer  competi- 
tion for  excellence  of  typography,  make- 
up and  printing. 

For  the  past  35  years  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
Award  has  been  coveted  by  English-lan- 
guage daily  newspapers  published  in  this 
country,  to  whom  the  contest  is  open. 
This  year's  entries  numbered  700. 

As  the  top  prize — the  Ayer  Cup — went 
to  a  regular-size  newspaper,  the  award 
to  the  Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
places  it  first  among  tabloids. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly awlaud  its  most  talented  manage- 
ment and  staff  for  their  very  fine  achieve- 
ment. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday.  May  6,  the  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
was  released  to  the  public.  Named  after 
the  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  Gen.  Thoma.s  D.  White,  it  brings 
to  a  close  an  unfortunate  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  during 
which  109  cadets  were  dismissed  for 
violating  its  honor  code. 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert.  handled  this  affair  which  had 
the  potential  of  seriously  damaging  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  military  service  in- 
stitutions with  commendable  effective- 
ness, candor,  and  understanding.  The 
frank  revelation  of  the  cheating  inci- 
dents and  the  judicious  corrective  action 
taken  by  the  Air  Force  kept  this  incident 
in  its  proper  perspective  and  reaffirmed 
the  high  caliber  and  integrity  of  our  offi- 
cer and  cadet  corps. 

Even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
vestigation. Secretary  Zuckert  appointed 
a  board  composed  of  the  following  out- 
standing individuals  to  review  and  ana- 
lyze the  basic  causes  of  the  cheating 
episode  in  terms  of  an  evaluation  of  the 
structure  and  working  of  the  Academy: 
Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  chairman. 
Prof.  Hardy  C.  Dillard.  dean  of  the  Law 
School.  University  of  Virginia. 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro.  vice  com- 
mander in  chief.  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Stearns,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Charles  B.  Thornton,  president  of  Lit- 
ton Industries. 

The  report  of  this  committee  is  thor- 
ough, straightforward  and  consistent 
with  the  competency,  forthrightness  and 
professionalism  that  has  marked  the 
handling  of  this  entire  affair. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
recommendations  on  the  extension  of  the 
minimum  tour  of  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Commandant  as  well  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  Advisory  Board  to 
keep  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff 
advised  on  all  aspects  of  Academy  policies 
and  operation.     The  adoption  of  these 
recommendations  will  tend  to  develop  at 
the  Academy  greater  stability  of  man- 
agement and  a  continuity  of  operations. 
The  committee  is  to  be  commended  on 
its   remarks   with    respect   to   athletics. 
The  report  bears  out  what  I  have  always 
felt — that  athletics  are  vital  to  a  well 
rounded   Academy   program.     However, 
the  point  is  well  made  that  the  primary 
purpose    of    the    Academy— to    produce 
career  officers — is  being  achieved. 

The  report  clarifies  the  role  of  the 
foundations  which  provide  scholarship 
aid  to  young  men  who  need  additional 


scholastic  training  to  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy.  In  the  past  3 
years,  the  Falcon  Foundation  funds  have 
supported  67  scholars  of  whom  only  4 
were  known  to  have  high  potential  for 
varsity  level  athletic  participation.  In 
the  same  period,  the  Gertrude  Skelly 
Trust  has  aided  45  scholars,  all  of  whom 
were  sons  of  career  military  personnel; 
the  trust  does  not  take  athletic  ability 
into  account. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  honor  code 
itself,  the  committee  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  code  did  indeed  set  a  high  stand- 
ard, but  one  not  out  of  line  for  a  profes- 
sion committed  to  public  trust  and  mu- 
tual confidence.  A  military'  organization 
depends  for  its  success  upon  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  by  each  mem- 
ber to  the  group  at  large.  The  high  call- 
ing of  the  Air  Force  officer  and  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  profession  of  arms 
lends  support  to  the  choice  of  the  high 
standards  which  the  cadets  have 
adopted. 

The  prohibition  against  toleration 
which  rounds  out  the  cadet  honor  code 
is  its  most  exacting  and  difficult  stand- 
ard. Since  honor  is  not  an  exclusive 
value,  a  veiy  real  conflict  may  develop 
between  personal  friendship  and  a  high- 
er loyalty  to  the  cadet  wing  which  the 
toleration  clause  embodies.  Here  too, 
however,  the  standard  which  cadets  ex- 
act of  themselves,  though  far  more  rigor- 
ous, is  not  without  roots  in  society  at 
large. 

When  we  consider  that  these  cadets 
will  someday  be  our  military  leaders  and 
could  be  called  upon  to  make  decisions 
detei-mining  the  life  or  death  of  our  Na- 
tion, or  perhaps  civilization,  we  must  ex- 
pect that  they  will  be  trained  to  adhere 
to  the  strictest  codes  of  honor  and  moral 
integrity. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
unselfishly  devoted  their  time  and  energy 
to  prepare  this  authoritative  report  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  great  sei-vice 
they  have  rendered  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Nation. 


National  Distinguished  Service  Award  To 
Be   Given  Speaker   McCormack 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  10,  1965 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  honor  to  be 
tendered  to  you  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  when  you  receive  the  National  Dis- 
tinuuished  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  knows 
how  well  you  deserve  this  high  honor. 
Throughout  your  service  in  this  body, 
you  have  given  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  our  Nations  veterans  a  high 
place  in  your  thoughts  and  efforts. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  to  those  of  other 
Members  of  the  House  on  this  occasion. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  10, 
1965) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Gracious  God,  our  Father,  whose  still, 
small  voice  invites  us  to  turn  aside  from 
the  feverish  ways  of  the  world:  Forgive 
us  that,  pursuing  our  way  amid  the  false 
standards  set  up  by  men  who  have  not 
Thee  in  awe,  we  so  often  make  Thy  love 
too  narrow,  by  false  measures  of  our 
own. 

As  we  bow  at  this  altar  of  Thy  grace, 
make  us  vividly  aware  that  if  we  live  a 
life  of  prayer,  Thou  art  present  every- 
where. Endow  and  enrich  Thy  servants 
in  this  national  body  with  wisdom  and 
purity  of  motives  in  the  ministry  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  In  these  days  so  fraught 
with  destiny,  make  them  worthy  of  the 
Nation's  trust,  turaing  to  Thee  with  the 
fervent  vow — 

We  pledge  our  hopes,  our  faith,  our  lives. 

That  freedom  shall  not  die. 
We  pray  Thy  guidance,  strength,  and 
grace. 

Almighty  God  on  high. 

Amen. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  numbered 
162,  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended,  numbered  124, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Per- 
manent Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  come 
now  to  the  closing  moments  of  the  de- 
bate.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  sum  up. 

First,  on  the  affirmative,  I  believe  we 
have  demonstrated  that  upon  the  facts 
banning  the  poll  tax  is  justified  because 
it  represents  in  a  broad  enough  area  and 
in  enough  circumstances  an  abridgement 
upon  the  right  to  vote  which  we  hold 
sacred,  and  which  is  so  fully  protected  by 
the  Constitution. 

Second,  I  believe  that  we  have  shown 
that  the  poU  tax  is  not  a  qualification  for 
voting.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  per- 
son's capacity  to  understand  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a  citizen.  It  is  a  tax,  and  it 
is  a  tax  which  represents  a  burden  upon 
the  right  to  vote  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  banned  as  an  abridgement  of  the 
right  to  vote  under  the  15th  amendment. 
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Third,  we  have  demonstrated  that 
court  decisions  upon  the  subject  have  not 
been  based  upon  such  a  record  as  we  have 
made  in  the  Senate.  Decisions  have 
been  made,  for  example,  in  a  case,  such 
as  Breedlave  agairist  Suttles,  a  case  with 
no  15th  amendment  impact,  in  which  the 
questions  of  racial  discrimination  or  the 
economic  impact  of  a  poll  tax  were  not 
even  raised,  but  in  which  other  questions 
were  raised  long  before  the  time  when 
it  was  possible  to  make  and  present,  as 
we  have  now  made  and  presented,  a  rec- 
ord of  fact  upon  which  a  ban  by  Congress 
could  be  based. 

Fourth,  we  point  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, based  upon  its  own  hearings,  on 
the  ground,  as  it  were,  in  a  poll  tax 
State.  Their  finding,  as  they  made  it 
public  on  May  8,  reads  as  follows: 

The  requirement  that  any  poll  tax  be 
made  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  any  election 
should  be  abolished,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
poll  taxes  l^ave  been  intended  and  utilized 
as  a  means  of  discrimination  in  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  power  expressly  granted  to 
Congress  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  in  their  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  following  ingredi- 
ents are  missing  from  it: 

First,  there  is  in  that  proposal  no 
finding  of  fact — and  I  make  this  state- 
ment advisedly — and  that  is  a  very  criti- 
cally missing  ingredient,  because  that  is 
the  basis  for  a  different  approach  from 
that  which  was  taken  by  the  Court  in 
Breedlove  against  Suttles.  The  evidence 
of  these  facts  was  observed,  but  the  find- 
ing is  missing.  Indeed,  the  Attorney 
General's  letter  asserts  that  a  finding  is 
there,  but  it  is  not.  So  the  only  way  in 
which  to  effect  the  result  is  by  enacting 
the  amendment  which  we  have  proposed. 

So,  first,  there  is  missing  in  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  a  finding  which  is 
in  our  judgment  absolutely  essential  as 
a  basis  for  a  change  to  be  made  by  the 
court. 

Second,  we  feel  that  a  ban  can  properly 
follow  a  finding.  In  other  words.  If  the 
Congress  makes  a  finding,  it  ought  to 
have  the  courage  of  Its  convictions  and 
include  a  ban  as  well,  and  therefore  the 
absence  of  a  finding  in  the  so-called  lead- 
ership substitute  becomes  doubly  im- 
E>ortant. 

Third,  the  courts  insist  on  a  case  or  a 
controversy  in  considering  any  question. 
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We  feel  that  by  baniinig  the  poll  tax, 
and  thereby  seeking  action  to  restrain  its 
enforcement  in  any  State  which  would 
have  a  mind  to  enforce  it  notvvithstand- 
ing  the  ban,  we  would  have  a  ready  made 
case  or  controversy. 

Finally,  by  banning  the  poll  tax.  we 
would  present  the  court  with  an  issue 
which  could  be  decided  across  the  board. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  decisive 
point,  because  if  the  court  sustains  the 
ban.  that  is  it.  and  the  poll  tax  would  go 
out  in  every  State.  But  under  the  At- 
torney General's  proposal,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  leadership  substitute,  the 
courts  could  get  Into  a  case-by-case 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the  poll 
tax  in  that  particular  State  was  being 
used  to  abridge  the  right  to  vote  under 
the  15th  amendment  would  have  to  be 
proved  at  least  in  every  State.  So  we 
would  have  at  least  four  major  Utiga- 
tions,  but  we  might  have  a  great  many 
more  based  on  varying  sets  of  fact.  That, 
it' seems  to  me.  is  the  absolutely  decisive 
point  in  respect  of  both  the  finding  and 
the  ban. 

So  I  siun  up  as  follows :  We  have  borne 
the  burden  on  the  facts.  We  have  borne 
the  burden  on  the  law  in  terms  of  con- 
stitutionality. And  we  have  demon- 
strated that  what  is  offered  to  us  will  not 
do  the  job.  Would  it  not  be  the  crown- 
ing anachronism  if.  having  sought  to  do 
something  about  the  voting  right,  which 
everyone  agrees  ought  to  be  safeguarded 
and  preserved,  we  omitted  the  removal 
of  this  impossible  anachronism  of  a  poll 
tax? 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fulfill  our  ob- 
ligation if  we  fail  to  do  that  and  say  that 
we  have  enacted  an  effective  bill  to  safe- 
guard the  right  to  vote. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  not  often 
does  the  Senate  approach  a  vote  as  to 
which  the  outcome  is  any  more  in  doubt 
than  the  vote  which  is  about  to  occur 
on  the  pending  amendment.  Before  the 
question  is  resolved.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  comment  that  may  reach  be- 
yond today  and  the  days  immediately 
ahead. 

First.  I  support  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment, which  I  beheve  would  best  achieve 
what  the  President  asked  of  us  on  March 
15;  namely,  that  we  frame  a  bill  to 
"strike  down  restrictions  to  voting  in 
all  elections,"  and  to  assure  "all  Ameri- 
cans the  right  to  vote." 

But  in  expressing  my  views  and  my 
strong  support.  I  recognize  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President,  which  has  drawn 
from  all  sides  and  all  parties  the  co- 
operative spirit,  the  singlemindedness  of 
purpose,  and  the  untiring  efforts  which 
have  achieved  so  wide  a  spectrum  of 
agreement  on  the  abolition  of  the  poll 
tax,  for  we  are  all  agreed  on  this  pur- 
pose. 

Today,  we  differ  only  as  to  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  this  end.  which  the 
President,  the  Vice  President  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judici.ii-y,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  have  joined  forces  in  seek- 
ing. 

However  the  vote  today  results,  we 
.<;hall  have  achieved  a  great  strengthen- 
ing of  the  anti-poll-tax  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  originally  proposed.  Also,  we  shall 
owe  a  debt  to  the  President  and  to  the 
leadership  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  warrti  climate  in  which  these 
honest  differences  as  to  means  can  be 
discussed,  debated,  and  resolved  to  the 
ultimate  growth  of  strong  and  enduring 
legislation. 

As  for  me,  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
declare  that  the  poll  tax  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  voting  in  this  country  is  an 
anachronism,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  has  just  said,  and  will 
no  longer  be  applied  as  a  precondition  to 
voting. 

For  the  many  reasons  assigned  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  which  has  been  so 
brilliantly  managed  and  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
"yea"  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  in  a  few  minutes  the  basis 
on  which  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot  support  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  My  position  is  straight- 
forward and,  I  believe,  one  of  common- 
sense. 

First,  let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  equal  protection  for  all  citizens 
under  the  law,  including  full  equality  on 
the  right  to  vote.  I  am  in  favor  of  these 
rights  because  ^nly  thus  can  we  have 
justice,  and  because  their  provision  is 
essential  to  fulfillment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  am  in  favor  of  making  justice  and 
the  Constitution  apply  to  many  who  have 
been  denied  these  rights.  I  am  in  favor 
of  elimination  of  all  prejudicial  ap- 
proaches, whether  these  take  the  form 
of  a  poll  tax,  of  literacy  tests,  of  threats 
of  violence  or  threats  of  economic  re- 
prisal. I  know  that  Negroes  have  been 
prevented  from  voting  in  the  South.  I 
want  to  correct  that  situation  now.  I 
know  that  Puerto  Ricans  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the  North  and 
Latin  Americans  in  the  Southwest.  I 
hope  we  will  correct  this  situation  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  in  all  areas, 
for  all  our  citizens — the  Negroes,  the 
Puerto  Ricans,  the  Latin  Americans,  and 
all  others  against  whom  there  is  dis- 
crimination. 

I  have  supported  every  effort  to  make 
human  rights  real  and  meaningful.  I 
believe  that  my  support  of  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  substitute  and  my  opposition  to 
the  Kennedy  amendment  are  a  con- 
tinuing fulfillment  of  that  aim.  Due  to 
my  action,  the  swimming  pools  of  the 
city  of  Evansville.  Ind.,  were  desegre- 
gated on  the  very  first  day  of  swinuning 
after  I  became  mayor  of  that  city.  I 
have  firmly  supported  every  civil  rights 
bill  and  every  meaningful  civil  rights 
amendment  in  my  career  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  even  those  which  failed.  My 
civil  rights  voting  record  will  bear  out 
fully  my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  equality 
for  all  our  citizens. 
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So  my  first  point  is  that  I  am  fully 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  My 
second  point  is  that  I  am  also  fully  de- 
voted to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
adopt  any  legislation  which  distorts  the 
Constitution  even  for  the  sake  of  consti- 
tutional  ends.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
twist  one  section  of  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  another 
section.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
end  \vhich  we  want.  But  this  is  not  a 
time  when  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Before  I  could  vote  for  this  amendment^ 
I  would  have  to  tell  myself  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  Constitution.  But  since 
I  have  been  a  student  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  I  cannot  do.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  support  this  amendment  if  I  were 
willing  to  ignore  the  still,  small  voice 
within  me  which  says  that  justice  and 
constitutionality  should  be  equally  our 
guides.  Some  perhaps  will  say  that  I 
should  be  swayed  by  the  messages  of  my 
friends  in  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
in  organized  labor,  who  are  so  insistent 
that  this  amendment  must  be  passed. 
But  I  make  no  apology.  My  voice  and 
my  vote  has  been  at  the  side  of  the  work- 
ingman  without  hesitation,  as  it  has 
been  devoted  to  the  ends  of  justice  in 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  the  entire 
law  on  this  amendment.  But  as  the 
Breedlove  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1937  sustained  the  constitutionaHty 
of  the  poll  tax  against  a  14th  amendment 
attack,  and  as  lower  courts  have  con- 
sistently followed  that  ruling — includ- 
ing the  two  recent  cases  arising  in  Vir- 
ginia—there is  strong  reason  to  question 
the  constitutionality  of  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  which  states  that  "no  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  enforce  the 
collection  of  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  as  a 
precondition  of  registration  or  voting." 
The  end  is  desirable,  that  there  be  no 
slightest  impediment  to  the  vote.  We 
have  declared  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  there  shall  be  no  such  re- 
quirement for  Federal  elections. 

But  we  are  still  operating  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  does  give  to  the  States  the  right 
to  fix  their  own  voting  requirements. 
The  Mansfield -Dirksen  substitute  bill 
achieves  the  desired  end,  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  which  is  also  enjoined 
by  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments, 
but  it  does  not  so  distort  another  portion 
of  the  Constitution  in  doing  so.  I  believe 
that  we  must  eliminate  discrimination 
in  voting  rights.  But  we  must  do  so  by 
the  clearly  constitutional  means  avail- 
able to  us. 

Fortunately,  the  Constitution  is  a  flex- 
ible and  living  document.  We  have 
seen  changing  times  result  in  the  dis- 
closure of  new  meanings  within  it,  as 
it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  the  Breedlove  decision  of  1937  has 
stood  to  date  does  not  mean  that  any 
effort  by  congressional  action  to  over- 
rule it  is  absolutely  and  necessarily 
doomed  to  failure.  But  such  action  as 
this  amendment  takes  is  on  shaky  con- 
stitutional ground.  It  is  all  the  more 
infirm  because  of  the  fact  that  v^-e  have 
deemed  it  wisest  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
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in  Federal  elections  by  the  route  of  con- 
stitutional amendment.  As  the  Court 
has  said  in  the  Virginia  case : 

The  very  fact  that  the  Congress  deemed  a 
constitutional  amendment  necessury  to 
abolish  (the  poll  tax]  in  Federal  elections 
demonstrates  that  such  a  tax  Is  not  in  itself 
unconstitutional. 

What  is  clearly  unconstitutional  is 
the  use  of  a  tax,  or  a  literacy  test,  or  any 
other  device  as  a  tool  of  discrimination, 
making  it  po.ssible  for  one  group  of  per- 
sons to  be  denied  the  vote  by  use  of  that 
tool.  But  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
poll  tax,  or  head  tax,  in  the  manner 
by  which  it  is  used  without  such  effects 
is  not  the  same  thing.  The  Mansfield- 
Diikscn  bill  has  its  provisions  to  protect 
against  the  discriminatory  use,  and  it 
has  not  the  same  coiistitutional  hazards. 

I  do  not  propose  that  what  I  say  shall 
persuade  anyone  to  vote  differently  than 
he  now  proposes  to  do.  Most  Senators 
have  committed  themselves.  I  do  not 
personally  care  that  others  disagree  w  ith 
me.  Of  cour.se,  I  think  I  am  i  ight,  other- 
wise I  would  not  speak  as  I  do.  I  think 
they  who  support  this  amendment  are 
wrong,  but  it  doe.s  not  offend  nie  that 
they  should  be  wrong.  Nor  do^s  it 
change  my  mind  to  discover  that  my 
judgment  is  at  variance  with  those  v.ho 
support  the  amendment.  I  hope  that  the 
supporters  can  approach  this  vote  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  clear 
conscience  that  I  hold. 

One  final,  and  most  telling,  point.  In 
this  question,  which  bears  not  on  the 
ends  to  be  desired  but  on  the  means  for 
attaining  those  ends,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  judgment  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  tools  we  give  him  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  He  has  expressed,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ]  so  clearly  stated  yesterday,  the 
clearest  and  most  unequivocal  preference 
for  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  approach. 

In  my  view — 

He  has  said — 
the   Mansfield-Dirksen   provision    offers    the 
safest,   swiftest,  and  most  effective   course. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  has 
demonstrated  under  most  difficult  and 
trying  circumstances  his  complete  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  full  equality.  He 
was  appointed  Deputy  Attorney  General 
by  President  Kennedy,  and  he  holds  the 
full  confidence  of  the  present  admmis- 
tration,  as  evidenced  by  his  elevation  to 
Attorney  General.  He  is  a  champion  of 
justice  and  of  civil  rights,  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  choose  the  weapons  with 
which  he  fights  insofar  as  we  can  help 
him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  has  elaborated  his 
thinking  on  this  point,  so  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  is  concerned — 
the  question  which  I  have  put  paramount 
in  my  own  thinking. 

No  case — 

He  has  said — 
can  reach  the  Supreme  Court  sooner  than 
the  Harper  case. 

This  is  the  Virginia  poll  tax  case  which 
the  Court  has  agreed  to  hear  next  fall. 


It  would  be  unfortunate — 

He  continued — 
to  jeop  irdize  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
very  prompt  ruling. 

Both  mea.sures  make  clear  enough  to 
tlie  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  what  the  views  of  Congress  are  in 
this  matter.  But  a  legifilative  declaration 
that  the  poll  tax  abridges  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  Supreme 
Court  finding.  When  the  Court  hears 
the  Harper  cas>e,  it  will  reach  its  decision 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  as  they  are 
brought  out  in  testimony  and  judicial 
procedure.  V.'e  can  declare  all  we  wish 
that  the  poll  tax  must  go  because  of  its 
discriminatory  effects,  but  we  will  neither 
have  eliminated  the  constitutional  provi- 
siori.s  concerning  the  rights  of  States  to 
set  their  voter  qualifications  nor  have 
proved  the  case  in  any  legally  acceptable 
fashion. 

I  agree  v/itb  the  Attorney  General  that 
our  safest  and  best  and  most  effective 
route  to  the  end  we  nil  seek  is  to  keep 
from  jeopardizing  the  work  of  the  Court. 
V/e  are  establishing  the  right  to  vote  in 
this  bill.  We  are  seeking  to  protect  that 
right  wherever  it  is  abused  by  discrimi- 
nation, whether  applied  through  the  poll 
tax  or  otherv.ise.  In  any  case,  there  will 
be  eventual  consideration  by  the  Court. 
Let  us  support  the  proper  procedure,  the 
procedure  which  the  Attorney  General 
assures  us  v;ill  be  most  expeditious,  the 
procedure  which  will  accomplish  the  goal 
with  the  least  confusion.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, reject  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  amendment  be- 
cause I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  au- 
thority before  Congress  to  strike  down 
summarily  and  to  abolish  the  poll  tax. 
I  suggest  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  include,  as  a  part  of  sec- 
tion 3<b)  a  procedure  which  would  en- 
able the  court,  upon  a  finding  of  dis- 
crimination, to  suspend  the  poll  tax. 
After  consultation,  I  shall  submit  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
have  determined  that  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1  and  his  cosponsors.  I  am  sure  the 
great  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  our  country  do 
not  approve  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  precondition  of  voting.  I  believe  it 
is  wrong  to  place  a  price  on  the  right  to 
vote.  The  Senator  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  able  presentation  of  the  argu- 
ments, as  he  sees  them,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Congress  to  completely 
abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  for 
voting,  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  and  Virginia,  which  now 
impose  it.  and  any  others  which  would 
attempt  to  do  so  in  the  future.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for  his  presenta- 
tion over  many  years  of  arguments  in 
support  of  the  abohtion  of  the  poll  tax  by 
statute. 

I  say  that  it  is  with  regret  that  I  shall 
vote   against  the  amendment  because, 


during  my  service  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
cosponsored  and  supported  all  of  the  civil 
rights  bills  which  have  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress— in  1957,  1960,  and  1964. 
Also,  I  have  introduced  bills  which,  at 
the  time  of  their  introduction,  v.-ere  not 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress,  but  were  later 
approved  in  substantial  f  omi  by  the  Con- 
gress and  in  some  cases  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  1948,  Senator  Morse  and  I  op- 
posed the  Southern  States  compact, 
establishing  a  separate  but  equal  edu- 
cational institution,  and  sponsored  the 
amendment  of  recommittal  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  in  that  year. 
In  1957,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
civil  rights  bill,  which  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  inter- 
vene in  school  desegi'egation  cases.  It 
was  defeated  but,  in  1964,  the  civil  rights 
bill  included  this  procedure.  In  1964, 
Senator  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  and  I,  in- 
troduced the  first  general  public  accom- 
modations bill,  based  upon  the  14th 
amendment.  In  modified  form,  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  civil  rights  bills  of 
1964,  but  under  the  commerce  clause. 
And  in  1962,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
and  argued  in  debate  on  the  floor  for  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  voting 
rights  section  of  the  1957  and  1960  acts, 
which  would  have  stricken  down  all  liter- 
acy t€sts  which  depended  upon  the  sub- 
jective judgment  of  local  registrars  or 
voting  officials.  This  position  was  later 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Louisiana,  decided  in  March  1965. 
The  Court  held  that  such  tests  were  in- 
valid on  their  face. 

I  mention  the  above  bills  and  amend- 
ments which  I  have  introduced,  in  some 
cases  years  before  they  were  adopted  by 
the  Congress,  to  indicate  that  I  have  ar- 
gued for  civil  rights  measures  and  cer- 
tainly voting  rights  measures  when  the 
Constitution  and  the  record  of  evidence 
provided  authority  for  their  enactment 
by  the  Congress. 

My  problem  with  the  pending  poll  tax 
amendment  is  that  it  provides  that  the 
Congress  can  summarily  abolish  all  poll 
taxes  which  are  a  precondition  for  vot- 
ing— and  search  as  I  have.  I  can  find  no 
authority  for  the  Congress  to  do  so, 
either  under  the  14th  or  15th  amend- 
ments. 

The  substance  of  the  15th  amendment 
is  that  the  vote  may  not  be  discrimina- 
torily  denied  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poll  tax  has 
been  used  as  an  instrument  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  that  a  proper  amendment 
could  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  provid- 
ing a  procedure  to  suspend  the  poll  tax 
until  its  discriminatoi-y  use  is  halted. 
This  would  be  in  accord  with  the  proce- 
dures of  suspension  followed  by  the 
courts  when  they  have  found  a  discrimi- 
natory use  of  literacy  tests  or  other  de- 
vices. The  Senate  bill  now  before  us 
likewise  provides  a  procedure  for  sus- 
pending Uteracy  tests  or  other  devices 
used  discriminatorily. 

Likewise,  I  can  find  no  authority  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  to  abolish  poll 
taxes.  I  can  find  nothing  that  would 
make  the  privilege  or  immunities  or  due 
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process  clauses  of  section  1  applicable. 
The  equal  protection  clause  could  apply. 
as  the  courts  have  indicated,  if  the  poll 
tax  was  so  substantial  on  its  face  as  to 
constitute  an  unequal  burden  on  groups 
of  those  entitled  to  vote  as  compared  to 
others.  But  in  such  a  case,  though  the 
particular  unequal  poll  tax  could  be 
stricken  down.  I  know  of  no  authority  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  as  such,  distasteful 
as  it  is. 

To  summarize.  I  can  find  no  authority 
which  would  authorize  the  Congress  to 
strike  down  the  poll  tax  completely,  as 
the  Kennedy  amendment  would  do. 
Then,  one  may  ask:  Is  the  Congress 
wholly  helpless  to  do  anything  about  the 
poll  tax.  used  as  a  precondition  of  vot- 
ing? I  hold  that  it  is  not  helpless.  The 
Attorney  General  has  testified  that  there 
is  not  sufRcient  evidence  to  include  the 
poll  tax  as  a  test  or  device  to  bring  it 
within  the  terms  of  the  triggering  mech- 
anism of  section  t4)"b>.  Nevertheless. 
I  believe  that  Congress  may  authorize  a 
court,  under  section  ( 3  >  <  b  •  --if  the  court 
shall  make  a  finding  that  the  collection 
of  a  poll  tax  has  been  used  for  discrim- 
ination in  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment— to  suspend  the  collection  of  such 
a  poll  tax  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
court  may  suspend  the  use  of  a  literacy 
test  as  a  test  or  device. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  pending  amend- 
ment as  much  as  I  believe  the  poll  tax 
to  be  wrong  and  repugnant  in  placing  a 
price  on  the  vote,  because  I  can  find  no 
authority  to  abolish  it  completely  as  this 
amendment  would  do.  I  do  recommend 
that  the  bill  be  amended  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, to  provide  a  procedure  for  its 
suspension  when  found  to  be  discrimi- 
natorily  used.  I  hope  that  through  con- 
stitutional processes,  the  poll  tax  in  all 
forms,  in  every  State,  in  eveiy  local  sub- 
division, as  a  condition  for  voting,  may 
forever  be  wiped  off  the  statute  book,  and 
from  our  history. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  supporting  this  amendment  instead 
of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute. 
It  is  a  happy  personal  recollection  that 
in  1942,  as  Ohio  Congressman-at-large, 
I  served  as  floor  manager  in  supporting 
the  anti-poll-tax  bill  which  we  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
verj'  first  time.  It  is  true  that  nothing 
further  came  of  this  for  the  reason  that 
the  bill,  during  the  77th  Congress,  was 
not  acted  on  in  this  body.  At  that  time 
eight  States  levied  a  poll  tax.  oppressive 
to  the  poor  people,  which  required  pay- 
ment before  they  were  eligible  to  vote. 
This  archaic  poll  tax  is  now  retained  in 
only  4  of  our  50  States — Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  and  Virginia. 

The  poorest  citizen  in  the  land  is  en- 
titled to  one  great  day — election  day — 
and  one  great  power — the  right  to  cast 
his  vote.  As  matters  now  stand,  in  four 
States  election  means  nothing  whatever 
to  poor  men  and  women  because  they 
need  the  $1.50  or  $2  tax  money  for  some- 
thing else.  Furthermore,  in  some 
States  the  poll  tax  is  retroactive  and  a 
citizen  is  compelled  to  pay  for  past  years 
he  has  missed  before  he  may  vote. 


In  1959,  early  in  my  first  term  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  I  wrote  in 
my  newsletter: 

This  Congress  should  expand  civil  rights 
and  protect  civil  liberties.  We  should  sup- 
port the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  decisions  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
Dally  we  hear  and  read  arguments  for  and 
against  segregation,  and  suggestions  to  com- 
promise troublesome  questions  of  civil  rights. 
There  Just  cannot  be  any  compromise  on 
civil  rights.  Either  you  are  for  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  or  you  are  resisting  law  and 
order.  Racial  problems  are.  In  reality,  moral 
problems  and  not  political  Issues.  Let  us 
remember  at  all  times,  we  are  the  Nation 
which  chiseled  on  our  Statute  of  Liberty: 
•'Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free; 
send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 
me;  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

At  that  time,  in  all  candor.  I  must 
say  I  believed  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
some  years  before  full  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  would  be  won  by  Negroes  in 
States  in  the  Deep  South.  However,  the 
brutal  savagery  of  bigoted  white  people 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  coupled  with 
the  intolerable,  malicious,  arrogant,  and 
cruel  actions  of  State  and  local  police 
have  speeded  the  time  by  many  years  that 
complete  civil  rights  will  be  granted  and 
exercised  by  all  citizens  of  those  States 
and  all  States  of  the  United  States.  The 
conscience  of  our  Nation  has  been 
aroused.  These  vile  extremists  preach- 
ing hate  and  white  supremacy  and  prac- 
ticing brutality  and  utmost  savagery 
have  ruined  their  own  objectives. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  reaffirm  my  com- 
plete dedication  to  the  principle  of  full 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  for  all  citi- 
zens by  cosponsoring  the  voting  rights 
bill  before  the  Senate  today. 

During  the  last  8  years  the  Congress 
has  passed  three  voting  rights  bills. 
After  the  enactment  of  each,  we  discov- 
ei-ed  that  the  laws  were  too  weak,  too 
easy  to  evade,  and  too  cumbersome  to 
guarantee  fully  the  right  to  vote  to  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race.  In  this 
bill  we  hope  to  complete  the  job  so  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  and  no  question  as 
to  the  ability  and  the  intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  all  citizexis. 

However,   unless   we   include    in   this 
bill  a  positive  prohibition  on  poll  taxes 
as  a  precondition  to  voting.  I  predict  that 
next  year  we  are  likely  to  be  considering 
another   voting   rights   bill   which   will 
accomplish  that  end.     Unless  the  poll 
tax  as  a  precondition  for  voting  is  elim- 
inated this  year,  it  appears  certain  to  me 
that  before  many  months  have  passed 
those  denied  their  voting  rights  by  poll 
taxes  will  be  marching  in  the  streets  of 
communities  of  at  least  four  States  of 
our  Union  demonstrating  against  this 
infamous    levy.      The  Nation    and    the 
world  will  witness  again  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  Americans  demonstrating  in  the 
streets  for  a  right  guaranteed  them  in 
the  Constitution  more  than  100  years 
ago  by  adoption  of  the  15th  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  no  one  today  seriously 
disputes   the  fact  that  poll  taxes   are 
solely  a  device  to  obstruct  and  to  deny 
to  Negro  citizens  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  elective  process.    They  were 
conceived  in  discrimination  and  bigoti-y 


and  are  in  direct  defiance  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  idea  behind  the  poll  tax  is  to  keep 
the  poor  from  voting  or  to  keep  the  Ne- 
groes from  voting.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  poll  tax  accomplishes  both.     Wheii 
you  keep  the  poor  of  this  Nation  from 
voting   you   do   violence   to   evei-ything 
taught    by    Thomas    Jefferson.     If,   in 
addition,  you  keep  the  Negroes  from  vot- 
ing you  do  violence  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  President,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  the  Congress  does  not  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  the 
poll   tax.    The  amendment   before  the 
Senate    does    not    abolish    poll    taxes. 
What  it  does  do  is  provide  that  States 
can  no  longer  enforce  poll  taxes  by  mak- 
ing   them    a    precondition    to    voting. 
This    amendment   will    have   no   effect 
whatever  on  the  States  which  levy  such 
taxes   but   do   not   tie   them    to   voting 
rights.    Many     constitutional     lawyers 
and  scholars  have  testified  or  publicly 
stated  that  this  amendment  will  be  up- 
held by  the  courts.     Of  course,  if  any 
law  before  the  Congress  is  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional   it    should    not    be    passed. 
However,  if  it  is  clearly  indicated  that 
the  constitutionality  of  a  bill  may  be  up- 
held on  genuine  legal  merits,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  refuse  to  enact  a  needed 
law  merely  because  some  believe  it  might 
not  be  upheld  by  the  courts.    Further- 
more,  when   a   constitutional   issue   on 
which  the  Congress  has  acted  comes  be- 
fore  the   courts,    it   does   so   on   much 
stronger  grounds. 

Certainly  I  make  no  claim  that  I  am 
an  authority  on  constitutional  law. 
However,  as  a  lawyer  and  former  presi- 
dent of  two  bar  associations,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  precondition  to  permitting  a  citi- 
zen to  vote,  would  do  well  to  express  in 
the  legislation  we  act  on  that  as  a  na- 
tional policy  the  Congress  is  opposed  to 
the  imposition  of  such  a  poll  tax.  Fur- 
thermore, following  the  final  enactment 
into  law  of  this  legislative  proposal,  a 
test  of  constitutionality  of  this  law  could, 
of  course,  be  instituted  just  as  soon  as  if 
this  amendment  were  to  be  defeated  and 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  without 
such  amendment  were  to  be  tested  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  mandate  to  enforce  the  right 
to  vote  guaranteed  all  Americans  by  the 
15th  amendment.  If  there  is  doubt  as 
to  their  constitutional  power  to  do  so. 
the  proper  place  for  argument  is  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
We  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty  were  we 
to  assume  the  function  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  attempting  to  decide  whether 
or  not  this  amendment  is  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  inclusion  of  this  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  will  jeopardize  the  chances 
for  enactment  of  the  voting  rights  bill. 
If  I  genuinely  believed  this  were  the  case 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  withhold  my  sup- 
port from  this  amendment  at  this  time. 
However,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this 


amendment  would  jeopardize  this  bill. 
If  by  some  chance  the  courts  of  the  land 
were  to  hold  this  amendment  unconsti- 
tutional, the  decision  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
Let  us  once  and  for  all  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  and  solve  it  for  all 

time.  ^  ^      .. 

It  is  left  for  us  now  to  guarantee  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  Americans.  To  tem- 
porize is  to  encourage  defiance  of  the 
law  and  contempt  for  the  law.  We  are 
a  Nation  committed  to  justice  and  to 
Democratic  principles;  a  Government  of 
law  and  not  of  men.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  deny  to  millions  of  our  citizens 
what  we  offer  to  the  world. 

Let  us  pass  this  amendment  and  this 
bill  as  a  step  toward  providing  democ- 
racy in  the  fullest  sense  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  co- 
sponsored  the  amendment,  I  support  it, 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  arguments 
that  are  being  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  if  we  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, we  shall  endanger  the  application 
of  cloture.  This  is  not  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency; it  is  not  a  question  of  practical- 
ity ;  it  is  a  matter  of  principle. 

Any  time  Congress  limits  the  right  of 
an  individual  to  vote  by  requiring  the 
payment  of  money,  it  is  defeating  the 
American  ideal.  We  shall  be  doing  some- 
thing that  is  hostile  to  the  American  con- 
cept of  equity.  The  poll  tax  is  not  col- 
lected to  raise  revenue;  the  poll  tax  is  in- 
stituted to  deny  to  certain  individuals 
the  right  to  vote. 

Then  we  have  this  new  principle  of  an 
accumulation  of  obligation  over  a  period 
of  years.  This  makes  it  even  more  impos- 
sible for  a  freeman  to  exercise  his  right 
of  franchise  imder  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

If  the  14th  amendment  can  give  the 
right  to  vote  to  every  individual,  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle,  it  can  cer- 
tainly strike  down  the  fallacy  that  a  man 
must  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
render  his  receipt  before  he  is  afforded 
the  constitutional  right,  as  a  free  Amer- 
ican, to  cast  his  vote. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  proclaim  that  it  is  un-Amer- 
ican to  array  class  against  class,  color 
against  color,  and  rich  against  poor. 
This  amendment  would  strike  down  the 
un-American  premise  that  a  man  must 
pay  a  price  to  vote  for  a  Grovemor,  coun- 
cilman, or  President  of  the  United  States. 
What  do  we  say  to  the  mother  who 
did  not  pay  the  poll  tax  and  who  has  a 
son  who  becomes  21  years  of  age?  Do  we 
say  that  he  shall  not  serve  his  counti-y 
because  she  has  not  paid  the  poll  tax? 
Do  we  say  that  to  that  mother?  Of 
course,  not.  Yet,  we  say  to  that  mother, 
'If  you  did  not  pay  your  poll  tax,  you 
cannot  vote  to  elect  a  man  who  will  go 
to  Congress,  may  declare  war,  and  send 
you  son  to  that  war." 

I  suppoii,  this  amendment  because,  in 
the  American  concept,  it  carries  out  the 


American  creed.  I  cannot  accept  the  ex- 
cuses being  offered  in  this  Chamber  to 
the  effect  that  if  we  were  to  vote  for 
this  amendment,  we  would  kill  the  bill. 
Anyone  who  believes  in  the  right  to  vote 
must  believe  in  free  elections.  If  we  be- 
lieve in  free  elections ;  we  must  believe  in 
the  right  of  every  freeman  to  cast  his 
vote  freely  without  paying  a  price  to  do 
so.  That  is  what  a  poll  tax  does.  It 
makes  a  freeman  pay  a  price  to  vote. 

A  State  has  a  right  to  tax  in  order  to 
raise  revenue.  However,  in  this  case  this 
is  a  price  that  must  be  paid  in  order  to 
cast  a  vote.  That  is  vm-American.  It  is 
inimical  to  amendment  XIV,  which  pro- 
vides that  every  citizen  shall  be  given 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 

If  we  believe  in  justice,  if  we  believe  in 
the  United  States,  and  if  we  believe  in 
the  privilege  of  an  American  citizen  to 
stand  up  in  his  full  stature  and  claim  his 
right  as  an  American,  we  shall  vote  for 
this  amendment  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  my  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
four  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  14  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for- 
tunately this  is  a  government  of  law  and 
not  of  emotion— and  that  is  what  we  deal 
with  today. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee  was 
mandated  by  the  Senate  to  bring  back 
a  bill  on  the  9th  of  April,  that  commit- 
tee operated  diligently.    The  committee 
had  an  excellent  staff.    The  committee 
sought  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  bill  that 
would  insure  the  voting  right  of  every 
U.S.  citizen  under  the  15th  amendment, 
regardless  of  race  or  color.    What  the 
committee  sought  to  do  was  to  end  dis- 
crimination as  it  applied  to  a  U.S.  citizen. 
We  tried  to  have  respect  for  the  States. 
The  measure  reported  did  not  abolish  the 
poll  tax.    It  did  not  aboUsh  the  literacy 
test.    We  tried  to  respect  the  poll  tax 
and  literacy  test  in  every  case.    We  even 
modified    and    improved    the    measure 
when,  at  long  last,  the  majority  leader 
and  I  introduced  a  modified  version  as  a 
substitute.    That  was  testimony  to  the 
effect  that,  after  we  finished  the  formal 
hearings  in  the  committee,  many  of  us, 
day  after  day,  continued  the  effort  to  im- 
prove the  bill  if  we  could.     What  we 
brought  back  in  the  form  of  the  substi- 
tute contained  a  provision  that  would  in- 
struct the  Attorney  General  forthwith  to 
bring  an  action  in  a  case  in  which  there 
was  a  State  poll  tax  and  also  to  obtain 
a  declaration  from  the  high  court  as  to 
whether  it  was  constitutional.    That  was 
the  shortest  way  to  get  the  job  done.    It 
was  not  to  avert  cloture,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  jeopardizing  the 
bill. 

The  question  was,  "How  soon  can  we 
obtain  a  final  determination  on  this  mat- 
ter by  the  highest  and  the  only  constitu- 
tional tribunal  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion?" That  is,  of  course,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  However, 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  an  amend- 
ment is  now  propKJsed  which  would  defi- 


nitely abolish  by  statute  the  poll  tax  as  it 
relates  to  State  and  local  elections. 

I  was  In  Congress  when  Representa- 
tive Garagan,  of  New  York,  in  1933  of- 
fered a  bill  to  invalidate  the  poll  tax  as 
it  applied  to  States.  We  passed  the 
measure  through  the  House  by  a  whoop 
and  holler.  The  bill  arrived  over  here 
and  it  sank — and  it  should  have. 

In  the  next  session  of  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative Joe  Garagan  introduced  the 
measure  again.  I  voted  for  it  the  second 
time.  The  measure  failed  a  second  time 
in  the  Senate. 

In  the  next  session  of  the  Congress, 
Joe  Garagan  introduced  the  measure 
once  more.  I  voted  for  the  measure 
again.  The  measure  passed,  but  for  the 
third  time,  failed  in  the  Senate. 

As  I  remember,  it.  Bob  Taf  t  said  to  me. 
"You  carmot  do  it  in  that  fashion.  It 
should  be  done  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment." 

I  noticed  the  presence  a  moment  ago  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland].  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  took  up  the  matter,  and 
we  voted  for  a  resolution  to  effectuate  the 
24th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  amendment  invalidated  the  poll 
tax  so  far  as  Federal  elections  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  do  all  this  by 
statute  insofar  as  State  elections  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  done  notwithstanding 
Breedlove  against  Suttles,  a  decision 
which  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1937.  That  decision  is  as  clear 
as  it  could  be  made. 

No  one  will  stand  up  in  the  Chamber 
and  gainsay  the  fact  that  the  Court  said 
that  the  poll  tax  is  a  perfectly  valid,  legal 
instrument  so  long  as  it  is  not  abused. 
We  are  trying  to  deal  with  abuse  in  the 
bill.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
bill  is  here.  However,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  decision  after  the 
1937  decision.  There  was  a  Court  deci- 
sion in  1951.  That  was  in  the  case  of 
Butler  against  Thompson. 

What  did  the  Court  say  in  1951?  The 
Court  said: 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  pre- 
requisite of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privi- 
lege or  Immunity  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment.  The  privilege  of  voting  is  not 
derived  from  the  United  States,  but  is  con- 
ferred by  the  States,  and,  save  as  restrained 
by  the  15th  and  19th  amendments,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
State  may  condition  suffrage  as  Its  deems 
appropriate. 

In  that  decision,  the  Court  discussed 
the  question  of  motive.  It  said  that 
motive  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — n© 
matter  what  any  person  may  say  as  to  the 
use  to  which  it  is  hoped  the  poll  tax 
would  be  directed.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  motive. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  this  is  a  State-Federal  sys- 
tem. If  we  undei-take  to  do  this  now, 
I  submit,  how  can  we  forgo  opposing  the 
invalidation  of  section  14 ib)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  saves  to  the 
State  the  right  to  legislate  in  the  labor 
field?  We  shall  be  meeting  ourselves 
coming  and  going.  The  two  provisions 
do  not  square  with  one  another. 

This  is  a  State  prerogative.  It  is  a 
privilege.    It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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whole  State  system.  However,  notwith- 
standing that  fact,  it  is  now  sought  to 
invalidate  this  right,  when  the  Court 
said  that  it  is  perfectly  legal  and  reaf- 
firmed that  decision  as  late  as  1951. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further.  Here  is  a 
three-  or  four-page  letter  from  the  At- 
torney General.  What  does  he  say?  It 
is  not  a  question  of  when  or  whether.  It 
is  a  question  of  how.  He  says  there  are 
constitutional  risks  if  we  adopt  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  the  constitutional  approach — 
like  that  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
idea  [Mr.  Holland! — is  the  proper  ap- 
proach. The  Attorney  General  in  his 
letter  says  that  the  15th  amendment  is 
not  a  doctrine  of  universal  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax;  and  even  the  authors  of 
this  amendment  confess  their  doubt  in 
section  id* ,  because  they  indicate  that  if 
it  does  not  "cut  the  mustard "  and  get 
through,  we  have  something  to  fall  back 
on.  If  that  is  not  a  risk.  I  do  not  know 
what  risk  is. 

The  Attorney  General  says  it  is  a  gam- 
ble when  the  same  results  can  be  ob- 
tained more  swiftly  in  another  way.  The 
Attorney  General  says  that  if  this  lan- 
guage is  written  into  law  many  people 
will  be  misled  into  not  paying  their  poll 
taxes.  Finally,  when  the  Court  passes 
on  it.  and  then  it  is  found  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, it  will  be  too  late.  There 
will  he  a  delay  and  it  will  not  be  able 
to  be  used.  Are  we  going  to  put  this 
burden  on  those  people  in  the  States 
where  this  question  is  a  real  issue?  Only 
four  States  are  involved. 

We  have  provided  the  procedure  in 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  for 
taking  care  of  that.  The  language  is  as 
clear  as  crystal.  We  provide  that,  in  view 
of  the  evidence  presented  to  Congress 
that  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  are 
denied  or  abridged,  and  so  forth,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  forthwith  insti- 
tute a  suit,  that  it  shall  be  expedited,  and 
that  it  shall  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  case  of 
Harper  against  Board  of  Education,  out 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  is  in  the  Court. 
We  trust  it  will  be  passed  upon  in  the 
October  term.  Why  should  we  jeopard- 
ize that  case?  Why  should  we  take  the 
risk  of  having  the  Court  say,  "We  will 
remand  that  case  to  the  lower  court?" 
So  there  v.-ill  be  problems  there,  and  an- 
other year's  delay,  or  possibly  2  years' 
delay.  Who  shall  say  how  long?  When 
it  reaches  the  Supreme  Court  shortly, 
what  a  mistake  and  a  blunder  it  would 
be  to  adopt  this  language  when  today  we 
are  on  solid  ground  and  moving  ex- 
peditiously toward  a  disposition  of  that 
question  in  the  highest  Court  of  the 
land.  Should  we  undertake  to  give  a 
court  direction,  with  this  court  case 
pending?  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
improper  to  do  so.  I  tioist,  therefore, 
that  this  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  say.  The  Attorney  General  has 
spoken.  He  is  the  principal  law  enfoixe- 
ment  attorney,  even  as  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  [Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York]  was  once  upon  the  time,  and 
he  graced  that  office  with  dignity  and 
dispatch.  He  is  the  one  who  is  charged 
with  going  across   the  plaza,  going  to 


that  big  white  marble  building,  and 
pleading  the  case  there  and  letting  it 
be  decided  by  instituting  an  action.  If 
that  is  not  done,  we  make  hijn  go  there 
with  a  condition  of  handicap.  Is  that 
what  we  want  to  do?  Not  I.  Look  at 
what  we  are  up  against.  It  will  be 
said,  "Look  at  Brecdlove  against  Sut- 
tles,  if  we  want  a  legislative  or  judicial 
decree."  Mr.  Attorney  General,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  the  law  is.  look  at 
the  recent  case  no  later  than  1951.  which 
confirms  Brecdlove  anainst  Suttles. 
There  is  the  law.  What  more  do  you 
v.ant?  Are  we  going  to  send  him  in  with 
tied  hands?  Let  us  give  him  a  "fair 
shake  '  and  let  us  resolve  this  is.sue  as 
it  ought  to  be  resolved,  with  proper  re- 
spect for  the  sovereic^n  States  and  the 
Federal-State  system. 

Thai,  is  the  real  basis  of  the  argument 
involved  here.  It  is  not  as  irothy  as 
some  of  the  motivations  that  have  been 
attached. 

I  do  not  care  about  the  motivations.  I 
ani  thinking  ©f  the  Federal-State  system. 
We  have  sought  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee at  all  times  to  study  it.  That 
is  why  we  do  not  abolish  the  poll  tax 
and  why  vc  did  not  abolish  the  literacy 
tests.  Those  are  incidents  of  sovereignty 
that  go  back  to  the  very  treaty  that 
concluded  the  Revolutionary  War.  I 
have  it  in  a  memorandum  before  me,  if 
I  can  find  it.  I  was  interested  in  learn- 
ing that  there  was  reference  to  States 
even  in  the  treaty.  This  is  what  the 
first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1782  provided: 

His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges  the 
United  States,  viz  New  Hampsliire — 

The  State  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] — 
Massactiusetts  Bay — 

The  State  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall] — 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  be  free  sov- 
ereign and  Independent  States — 

That  was  the  treaty  signed  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty  in  1792.  In  pursu- 
ance of  it,  the  wise  and  prudent  framers 
of  the  Constitution  gave  us  a  Federal- 
State  system.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  a  great  free  country  today  is 
that  we  have  respected  the  rights  of  the 
States  as  sovereign  in  this  field. 

If  Congress  can  tell  the  States  by  stat- 
ute this  afternoon  that  they  cannot  im- 
pose a  poll  tax  or  any  other  tax,  why 
not  tell  them  they  cannot  impose  a  ciga- 
rette tax  or  any  other  tax — Senators 
can  name  any  of  the  number  of  taxes 
imposed.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same 
thing.  That  is  what  the  Court  said  in 
the  Butler  case  in  1951.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  interpretation.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  there  have  been  abuses 
in  the  field  of  discrimination.  That  is 
why  the  bill  is  before  us.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  trying  to  cure  those 
abuses.  We  are  saying  to  the  States, 
"Go  ahead  with  your  qualifications,  but 
watch  it  if  you  run  afoul  of  the  15th 
amendment,  because  if  you  run  afoul  of 
it  you  v.-ill  be  in  trouble.  There  will  be 
examiners  sent  in  to  see  that  citizens 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  your  districts." 


Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  amendment 
will  be  roundly  defeated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Case], 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  none  of  us 
who  support  this  amendment  has  any 
less  affection  or  respect  for  oiu-  colleague 
the  minority  leader,  who  has  just  spoken, 
or  the  majority  leader,  but  in  this  matter 
we  differ  completely. 

There  are  just  tv;o  que.stions.  Is  this 
going  to  hurt  the  passage  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  that  is  to  say,  the 
adoption  of  this  act? 

The  minority  leader  just  mentioned 
the  colloquy  he  had  with  the  late,  re- 
spected and  revered  Senator  Taft  many 
years  ago  when  this  measure  first  passed 
the  House.  If  it  passed  the  House  then, 
it  can  pass  it  again.  That  happened  20 
years  ago 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  CASE.  Thirty  years  ago.  There 
have  been  some  changes.  I  feel  that  we 
shall  have  no  trouble  either  in  coming 
to  a  vote  or  pa.^sing  a  bill  v.-ith  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  hi  it.  v.-hatever  may 
have  been  true  30  years  ago. 

Thirty  years  ago.  it  was  inconceivable 
that  we  could  have  obtained  cloture  on  a 
civil  rights  bill.  We  did  obtain  it  last 
year  because  of  the  paramount  and  pre- 
eminent leadership  displayed  in  the 
Senate,  and  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  helping  to  bring  it  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jei-sey  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CASE.  Therefore,  the  question  is 
not  whether  we  shall  hurt  chances  of 
passage  of  the  bill,  because  we  will  pass 
that  bill.  Let  us  make  it  the  best  pos- 
sible bill  that  we  can. 

The  question  is:  Should  the  Kennedy- 
amendment  be  adopted  on  its  merits? 

The  minority  leader  says — and  no  one 
seriously  disagrees  that  I  have  heard— 
that  the  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  for 
voting  h.<is  been  used  and  is  now  being 
used  as  an  instrument  for  discrimina- 
tion. I  say  that  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  enacting  the  bill  to  eliminate 
the  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  for  voting. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarboroughI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  cosponsored  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  barricade  of  the  poll 
tax  before  the  ballot  box  becau.se  I  believe 
that  such  removal  is  just,  timely,  and 
constitutional.  In  the  affairs  of  men,  in- 
stitutions arise,  seiwe  their  generation, 
outlive  their  usefulness,  become  impedi- 
ments to  progress  in  later  generations 
and  pass  away.    The  poll  tax  as  a  bar  to 
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voting  has  lasted  beyond  its  time,  and 
now  should  pass  away. 

In  my  own  State,  the  million  and  one- 
half  Texan  Americans  with  Spanish 
names  have  the  lowest  incomes  of  any 
ethnic  group  in  Texas.  The  poll  tax,  for 
them,  is  a  crown  of  thorns  and  a  cross 
on  the  road  to  the  voting  place. 

Without  the  poll  tax  ban,  this  bill 
would  affect  very  few  States;  it  is  frankly 
designed  to  cover  very  few  States.  I 
favor  expanding  the  opportunity  to  vote 
in  every  State,  not  just  some  States  other 
than  my  own. 

Some  critics  state  that  the  bill  as  drawn 
does  not  apply  to  Texas.  I  want  it  to  ap- 
ply to  Texas.  Some  proponents  of  this 
bill  would  use  a  few  Deep  South  States  as 
a  whipping  boy  and  overlook  larger  disen- 
franchiscments  in  their  own  States.  I 
favor  a  fair  treatment  for  all  States. 
Some  would  pluck  the  mote  from  their 
neighbor's  eye  and  overlook  the  beam  in 
their  own.  I  want  this  bill  to  bar  the  poll 
tax  as  a  voting  ban  completely,  in  my 
own  State  and  in  every  other  State. 

I  oppose  the  use  of  literacy  tests  in 
some  States  as  a  discriminatory  tactic 
to  bar  large  groups  from  the  franchise, 
and  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Texas 
practices  no  literacy  test  discrimination. 
But  the  poll  tax  is  discriminatory,  too,  in 
many  ways,  and  I  am  just  as  willing  to 
uproot  this  discrimination  in  my  own 
State  as  I  am  to  tell  other  States  what 
to  do.  More  people  are  probably  barred 
from  the  ballot  box  in  Texas  by  the  poll 
tax  than  are  barred  in  any  other  one 
State  by  a  literacy  test. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill  is  deficient  in  failing  to 
remove  the  poll  tax  voting  ban,  because 
I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  agreed  on  the  principle  of  do- 
ing away  with  the  poll  tax.  I  do  not 
thmk  the  success  of  the  bill  will  be  prej- 
udice by  adoption  of  this  amendment — 
a  large  majority  will  still  favor  the  bill. 

Neither  do  I  fear  for  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  bill  if  this  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  is  adopted.  The  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Harmon  against 
Porsseniuss — from  Virginia — should  lay 
those  fears  to  rest  for  all  who  read  the 
case. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory preconditions  to  voting,  and  to 
support  President  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  message  which  urged  the  country 
to  eliminate  the  barriers  to  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  poll  tax  is  a  poisonous  snake 
across  the  path  to  the  voting  box,  and  I 
intend  to  hit  it  with  any  stick  in  reach. 
The  Kennedy  amendment  is  a  good, 
legal  and  lethal  weapon  in  easy  reach, 
and  we  should  not  pass  up  this  oppor- 
tunity to  use  it. 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

yield  myself  up  to  10  minutes,  which  I 

understand  is  the  time  still  remaining. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Montana  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  time  to  vote  approaches,  I  wish  to 
repeat  my  support  for  the  elimination  of 
the  poll  tax  by  the  safest,  swiftest,  and 
surest  means.  In  my  judgment,  the 
safest,  swiftest,  and  surest  means  lie  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
substitute  provision. 

There  is  today  overwhelming  agree- 
ment in  the  Congress  that  the  poll  tax — 
and  by  this  I  mean  the  requirement  of 
payment  as  a  precondition  of  voting — 
must  no  longer  continue  as  a  clog  upon 
the  American  franchise.  We  are  agreed 
in  principle  that  the  vote  should  be  open 
to  all.  We  discuss  today  only  the  means 
which  will  best  and  soonest  achieve  this 
end. 

It  is  to  me  unfortunate  that  this  vast 
majority,  agreed  in  principle,  should  be 
still  discussing  alternate  methods.  I 
say  it  is  unfortunate  because  these  dis- 
cussions delay  the  entire  voting  bill 
which  we  all  want  and  which  is  needed 
now. 

Yet,  the  poll  tax  is  a  great  and  historic 
issue  which  has  been  many  times  before 
this  body.  It  should  be  resolved  prop- 
erly, and  the  time  spent  to  reach  agree- 
ment upon  that  resolution  is  not  be- 
grudged. 

I  feel  confident  that  a  review  of  the 
provisions  before  us  will  lead  to  but  one 
judgment — that  the  joint  leadership  ap- 
proach is  right  on  the  issues  that  count. 
This  approach  does  not  risk  delay,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  its  adoption  will  move 
us  forward  to  swift  adoption  of  the  en- 
tire bill.  The  risk  of  delay  might  be 
worth  taking  if  the  choice  were  between 
no  poll  tax  provision  and  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  But  that  is  not  the  choice. 
The  choice  is  between  the  course  of  risk 
and  the  course  of  soreness,  the  course  of 
speed  and  the  course  of  possible  delay. 
The  choice,  in  my  opinion,  is  clear. 

The  Dirksen-Mansfield  a  mendment 
avoids  any  constitutional  doubts.  It  will 
not  mislead  the  voters  into  a  reliance 
which  might  mean  the  loss  of  their  vote. 
These  are  my  principal  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  our  approach  is  the  best 
means  of  assuring  the  elimination  of  the 
poll  tax.  In  making  this  judgment,  I  at- 
tach the  greatest  importance  to  the  views 
of  tne  Attorney  General  which  he  set 
forth  so  clearly  and  candidly  in  his  let- 
ter of  May  7. 

I  received  a  further  communication 
from  him  based  on  my  promises  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Ken- 
nedy], and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  on  last  Friday. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows : 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  This  is  in 
response  to  your  request  for  my  comments 
on  questions  raised  during  last  Friday's  de- 
bate on  the  poll  tax  provision  of  the  substi- 
tute to  S.  1564  sponsored  by  you  and  Senator 

DiRKSEN. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Javits  questioned  whether  the  substitute 
contains  a  congressional  finding  that  poll  tax 
requirements    had    been    used    to    deny    or 


abridge  the  right  to  vote.  In  my  view,  such 
a  finding  is  included  in  the  substitute.  The 
substitute  recites  that  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  Congress  that  poll  tax  require- 
ments have  been  employed  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  It  goes  on  to  direct 
the  Attorney  General,  on  the  strength  of  this 
evidence,  to  Initiate  legal  proceedings  forth- 
with to  eliminate  such  abuses.  The  fact  that 
the  substitute  directs,  rather  than  author- 
izes, the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  . 
clearly  implies  a  finding  that  poll  tax  re- 
quirements are,  in  fact,  being  employed  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  In  short,  I 
believe  the  present  language  is  clear  and 
adequate. 

As  to  the  other  questions  raised  last  Friday 
concerning  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substi- 
tute and  the  poll  tax  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  I  feel  they  are 
answered  by  your  statements  during  the  de- 
bate and  by  my  letter  to  you  of  May  7. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  forget  that  it 
is  the  Attorney  General  who  must  en- 
force the  law  which  we  enact.  I  cannot 
forget  that  it  is  the  Attorney  General 
who  has  struggled  in  litigation  to  make 
the  votmg  provisions  of  the  laws  work.  I 
cannot  forget  that  it  is  the  Attorney 
General  who  must  go  to  the  courts  and 
vindicate  our  judgment.  And  in  view  of 
this,  when  he  advises  this  body  that  the 
Dirksen-Mansfield  provision  offers  the 
safest,  swiftest,  and  most  effective  course, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  disagree. 

In  addition,  however,  I  am  troubled  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment which  would  impose  a  flat  bar 
against  any  and  all  poll  taxes  imposed 
now  or  in  the  future  as  a  precondition 
of  voting.  If  enacted,  this  provision 
would  prohibit  the  State  of  Vermont 
from  enforcing  its  statute  which  now  re- 
quires payment  of  a  $1  tax  as  a  pre- 
condition of  voting  in  town  and  other 
municipal  meetings.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Vermont  statutes  provide 
a  number  of  exemptions,  including  ex- 
emptions for  "persons  actually  poor"  and 
"persons  receiving  old-age  assistance," 
and  despite  the  fact  that  as  of  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
evidence  that  the  Vermont  poll  tax  has 
the  purpose  or  the  effect  of  discriminat- 
ing against  any  racial  group. 

In  any  court  test  of  the  Kennedy  bar, 
the  reach  of  the  bar  to  these  Vermont 
provisions  will  raise  unnecessary  prob- 
lems— problems  which  are  not  presented 
by  our  provision.  In  any  court  test  of 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  the  result  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  reason- 
ability  of  the  bar  against  the  tax  in  Ver- 
mont. Because  of  this,  we  cannot  have 
the  necessary  certainty  under  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

And  finally,  history  teaches  us  that 
this  voting  statute  will  require  a  final 
ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  before  as- 
surance will  be  had  that  these  provisions 
will  be  universally  applied. 

Therefore,  the  real  issue  comes  down 
to  this  question — which  measure,  the 
Kennedy  or  Dirksen-Mansfield,  brings 
the  earliest  test.  The  answer  is  clear,  for 
the  Dirksen-Mansfield  provision  directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  suit 
forthwith  and  calls  upon  the  courts  to 
expedite  their  action  in  resolving  these 
suits.    The  Kennedy  provision,  on  the 
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other  hand,  means  a  delay  until  a  State 
denies  the  right  to  vote  at  election  day 
because  of  a  person's  failure  to  pay  the 
tax.  The  Kennedy  provision,  as  the  At- 
torney General  has  pointed  out.  also 
risks  two  trips  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  event  the  first  suit  is  dismissed  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  case  or  controversy. 

In  conclusion,  in  my  view,  the  most 
important  issue  today  is  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  strong  and  elective  voting 
rights  act.  The  poll  tax  is  but  one  sig- 
nificant part.  The  poll  tax  provision  in 
the  joint  leadership  substitute  is  strong 
and  effective,  safe  and  sure.  It  risks  no 
delay  either  in  final  elimination  of  the 
poll  tax  or  in  prompt  passage  of  the  en- 
tire voting  rights  bill. 

Before  this  vote  is  taken  I  wish'  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  for 
tlie  brilliant  way  in  which  he  has  led  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  amendment. 
His  mastery  of  the  substance  of  the  issue 
has  been  complete.  His  presentation  and 
argumentation  have  been  lucid  and  com- 
pelling. Regardless  of  outcome.  I  did 
want  to  say  for  the  Record  that  h  s 
initiative,  energy,  and  effort  have  been 
outstanding  in  every  respect.  It  would 
be  my  hope,  however,  that  despite  his 
valiant  effort  he  has  not  persuaded  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Senators — as  he  al- 
most, but  not  quite — persuaded  me.  I 
hope  that  the  pending  amendment  will 
fail. 

How  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  consistent  advocate  of  effec- 
tive civil  rights  legislation  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  have  been  close  to  the  pending 
voting  legislation  since  it  was  originally 
introduced.  I  am  deeply  interested  and 
greatly  concerned  that  the  Congress  pass 
a  responsible  and  effective  bill  to  make 
the  guarantee  of  the  1.5th  amendment  a 
reality  without  undue  delay.  My  rec- 
ord in  the  field  of  civil  rights  is  clear  and 
everyone  knows  my  position  against  poll 
taxes. 

The  poll  tax  is  inherently  wrong.  The 
concept  that  an  American  must  pay  cash 
for  the  right  to  vote  is  basically  un- 
democratic. Nevertheless.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  will  deny  that  Federal 
legislation  abolishing  poll  taxes  in  State 
and  local  elections  raises  a  constitutional 
question  of  a  most  difiQcult  nature. 

Throughout  the  Judiciary  Committee 
deliberation  and  the  Senate  debate.  I 
have  carefully  studied  and  considered 
the  constitutional  arguments  on  this 
question  both  for  and  against.  While  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  the  Congress  does 
have  the  power  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  take  this  action,  I  do  not 
find  the  constitutional  certainty  that  I 
like  to  have  in  supporting  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  present  amend- 
ment, there  is  an  additional  element 
which  normally  is  not  involved  in  con- 
sidering legislation.  It  has  become  evi- 
dent that  there  is  a  grave  question  as 
to  Senate  passage  of  the  bill  if  the  pend- 
ing poll  tax  amendment  is  added  to  it. 
While  a  majority  vote  will  carry  the  day 


for  the  amendment,  it  will  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  cloture  and  today  it 
looks  certain  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  cloture  will  be  necessary  for 
final  Senate  action.  In  view  of  what 
has  been  said,  I  do  not  see  where  we 
can  obtain  sufficient  votes  for  cloture 
if  this  amendment  is  added. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  urgent  that  Congress 
enact  an  effective  bill  that  will  allow 
Americans  to  vote  who  are  now  denied 
this  right  because  of  their  race.  As  I 
said  in  my  statement  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  is  time  for  action.  Our 
first  consideration  must  be  the  enact- 
ment of  a  strong  and  responsible  bill. 
We  cannot  allow  all  our  efforts  to  be  lost 
because  we  cannot  obtain  all  we  want. 
We  cannot  allow  widespread  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  to  continue  because  we 
cannot  meet  every  problem  directly.  I 
cannot  with  a  clear  conscience  look  in 
the  face  the  Negro  who  is  denied  his 
right  to  vote  because  of  his  color  and 
say  wait  a  little  longer — we  could  not 
get  exactly  what  we  thought  necessary 
as  to  poll  taxes. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  take  me 
wronir.  I  am  not  trying  to  sell  short  the 
importance  of  the  pending  amendment. 
But  considering  the  poll  tax  provision 
already  in  the  Mansfield -Dirksen  sub- 
stitute amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it 
worth  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  the  entire 
bill  to  add  this  stronger  poll  tax  provi- 
sion. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  have  reluc- 
tantly reached  the  conclusion  to  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment.  Every 
instinct  and  emotion  I  possess  said  vote 
for  the  amendment,  but  reasoning  and 
logic  said  no. 

I  may  well  be  condemned  by  those  who 
misunderstand  or  those  who  do  not  care 
to  understand  my  course  of  action.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  believe  the  paramount  con- 
sideration is  the  enactment  of  a  good 
bill  that  will  open  the  ballot  box  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  today  denied  the 
opportunity  to  vote  because  of  their  skin 
color.  The  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute 
is  a  good  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  I  stand  ready 
at  any  time  to  support  and  vote  for  a 
separate  proposal  to  abolish  all  poll  taxes 
be  it  by  legislation  or  constitutional 
amendment.  But  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
pending  amendment  which  promises,  if 
adopted,  to  destroy  all  the  fine  efforts 
that  have  gone  into  the  enactment  of  an 
effective  voting  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  no  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  has  been  my  first  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  responsibility  for  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  that  has  come 
before  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  leadership  for  their  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  understanding  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said,  this  has  been  a  matter  about 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  have  felt 
very  deeply.  No  matter  how  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  results,  we  shall  still 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  each  other. 


I,  certainly,  shall  have  such  respect  for 
both  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

During  the  past  few  minutes  a  num- 
ber of  questions  have  been  raised,  which 
I  believe  should  be  discussed  before  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  question  before  it. 

As  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  have  said,  we,  too,  wish  to 
have  the  swiftest,  surest,  and  most  ex- 
peditious way  of  handling  this  matter. 
We  do  not  disagree  on  what  we  seek  to 
accomplish.  We  do  disagree  very  strong- 
ly on  the  manner  in  which  this  shall  be 
accomplished. 

We  believe  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  has  bipartisan  support, 
would  permit  us  to  go  immediately  into 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  State  of 
Texas,  where  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  is 
a  precondition  to  registration;  for  as 
soon  as  the  bill  is  signed,  and  a  Negro 
citizen  or  any  other  citizen  souj^ht  to  reg- 
ister in  these  States  without  the  prepay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax,  and  such  registration 
was  refused,  the  issue  would  be  clearly 
raised. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  point  in  time  we 
would  see  a  case  started.  When  the  At- 
torney General  entered  such  a  case,  as 
indeed  he  would,  he  would  be  armed, 
under  our  amendment  not  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  resolu- 
tion— which  states  that  evidence  has  been 
found  that  poll  taxes  deprive  citizens  of 
their  riphts,  yet  Congress  has  failed  to 
act — but  with  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
declaration  by  Congress  to  the  effect  that 
we  find,  in  order  to  secure  the  rights 
given  under  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  that  poll  taxes 
must  be  eliminated  and  the  Congress  has 
acted  to  eliminate  them. 

Nowhere  during  the  debate  have  we 
heard  the  Attorney  General  or  anyone 
else  declare  that  he  would  not  have  a 
stronger  case  if  Congress  were  to  speak 
out  on  this  impoi'tant  question.  There 
has  not  been  a  constitutional  authority 
or  scholar  in  the  country  who  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Attorney  General's  case 
would  not  be  stronger  when  he  is  armed 
with  a  precise  and  a  clear  declaration  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  in  the  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  to  reg- 
istering or  voting. 

It  is  our  strong  feeling  that  when  there 
is  a  question  raised  before  the  Court 
with  relation  to  the  constitutionality  of 
our  action,  and  when  we  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  the 
power  that  only  comes  from  a  positive 
congressional  act  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
an  expeditious  and  successful  resolution 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  raised  some  questions 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  our  amend- 
ment on  a  current  case  before  the  Court. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment which  is  before  the  Senate  on  the 
Harper  case  that  arose  in  Virginia?  This 
case  is  one  in  which  the  poll  tax  in  Vir- 
ginia is  being  challenged  as  a  violation  of 
the  rights  secured  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  possible  for  the  So- 
licitor General  to  act.  All  he  would 
have  to  do  in  the  Harper  case  would  be 
to  file  with  the  Supreme  Court  a  memo- 
randum of  changed  circumstances.  The 
court  would    then  ask  the  parties  in  the 
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Harper  case  to  add  to  their  briefs,  which 
are  not  due  until  August,  arguments  on 
how  the  new  law  would  affect  their  case. 
In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  opportunity 
of  a  favorable  ruling  in  the  Harper  case 
would  be  significantly  enhanced  by  the 
enactment  of  our  amendment  into  law. 

Finally,  the  majority  leader  has  sug- 
gested that  because  our  amendment 
would  apply  to  poll  taxes  for  town  elec- 
tions in  Vermont,  it  is  somehow  not  a 
proper  approach. 

It  is  a  settled  constitutional  doctrme 
that  where  Congress  finds  an  evil  to  exist, 
such  as  the  economic  burden  in  this  case, 
it  can  apply  a  remedy  which  may  affect 
people  outside  the  evil.  For  example,  in 
exercising  the  power  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  the  Shreveport  Rate 
case,  and  other  cases,  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  regulatory  power  of  Congress 
also  extended  to  the  regulation  of  intra- 
state commerce  as  part  of  the  broad  reg- 
ulatory scheme. 

Moreover,  Paul  Freund,  a  most  distin- 
guished constitutional  authority  has  in- 
dicated that  Congress  can  legislate  out- 
side the  orbit  of  the  evil  it  seeks  and 
strike  down  in  the  process  of  general  con- 
gressional action  a  State  law  if  that  law  is 
inherently  capable  of  being  used  for  dis- 
criminatory purposes,  even  if  such  State 
law  is  not  now  used  for  .such  purposes. 

In  1957  this  body  acted  on  important 
questions  of  civil  rights.  The  Senate 
struck  out  title  III,  because  it  did  not  feel 
that  it  was  important  to  include  that 
title  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  Yet 
Congress  was  forced  to  return  in  1960 
and  include  title  III  in  the  1960  act. 

In  1960  Congress  excluded  the  possi- 
bility of  the  appointment  of  Federal  reg- 
istrars in  voting  rights  cases. 

Now.  in  1965.  we  arc  back  attempting 
to  put  a  provision  of  that  kind  back  into 
our  laws.  Let  it  not  be  said  in  the  fu- 
ture, when  the  question  arises  regarding 
the  discriminatory  use  of  poll  taxes,  that 
we  struck  it  out  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  1965.  I  feel  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  accepted,  we  will  be  forced 
to  return  to  this  issue  again.  We  will  be 
back  in  some  future  session  of  Congress 
attempting  to  write  into  law  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  poll  tax. 

If  this  amendment  fails  we  could  well 
find  Negroes  at  polling  places  in  Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Texas 
trying  to  register  and  vote  and  not  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  do  so  this  year. 
Either  the  registrar  will  not  be  there  or 
the  doors  will  be  closed. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  we  ought  to 
do  the  job:  and  if  we  are  going  to  do  it, 
it  ought  to  be  done  here  and  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  issue  before 
us  in  this  amendment  is  whether  the 
Senate  is  ready,  in  1965.  to  take  a  firm 
and  unequivocal  action  against  the  poll 
tax.  In  general  this  tax  is  the  oldest 
and  most  infamous  of  the  barriers  to  vot- 
ing in  the  South.  If  we  believe  the  tax 
disenfranchises  the  poor — white  and 
black — if  we  believe  that  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  the  right  to  vote  regard- 
less of  wealth — if  we  believe  these  things, 
are  we  willing  to  act?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion before  us. 

The  issue  is  clear.  The  people  of  a 
nation  are  watching  to  see  what  we  do. 


We  have  heard  certain  critics  say  that 
we  ought  to  wait;  that  if  we  act  now,  we 
shall  delay  civil  rights  legislation.  Mr. 
President.  Negroes  who  have  waited  for 
years  to  realize  their  rights  are  willing 
to  wait  on  this  issue.  Those  who  are 
most  concerned  about  poll  taxes  are 
ready  to  wait.  They  are  ready  to  wait 
2  weeks  so  they  will  not  have  to  wait  2 
years,  4  years,  or  6  years  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  will  be 
a  vote  as  to  whether  Congress  will  act 
on  this  final  barrier  to  the  franchise. 
That  is  a  clear  issue.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Senate,  in  1965,  will  say  to 
the  people  of  the  country  that  we  find 
that  the  poll  tax  is  being  used  to  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments. 

How  can  we  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
to  make  that  declaration  unless  we  are 
ready  to  assume  our  own  responsibility? 
We  have  the  responsibility  under  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments.  The  5th 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  provides— 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 


Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  66  Leg.  1 
YEAS — 45 


The  second  section  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment provides — 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a-sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators, 
numbered  162,  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  num- 
bered 124,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  or- 
dered, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALP  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  ] .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  voted  "yea."  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia   [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
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Fulbright 
McGovern 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  other  Senators,  numbered 
162,  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  numbered  124, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  was  rejected, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  substi- 
tute is  open  to  further  amendment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  a  question  to  the  majority 
leader.  Does  he  intend  to  ask  that  there 
be  a  brief  morning  hour  or  any  other 
occasion  during  which  Senators  may  in- 
troduce bills  or  make  brief  requests  of 
importance? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  not  intended  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest, but  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod of  15  minutes  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  after  which  time 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  of  15  minutes  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  and  that  Senators 
be  permitted  to  speak  not  in  excess  of  3 
minutes. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R.  3043)  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  payment  of  special  allowances 
to  dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  to  offset  expenses  inci- 
dent to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  720.  An  act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act; 

H.R.  724.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General; 

H.R.  2984.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities  by  extend- 
ing the  expiration  date  thereof  and  provid- 
ing increased  support  for  the  program,  to 
authorize  additional  Assistant  Secretaries 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4528.  An  act  to  regulate  archeologlcal 
exploration  in  the  Canal  Zone; 

H.R.  5990.  An  act  to  grant  increased  bene- 
flts  to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8. 
1937.  and  to  extend  cash  relief  benefits  to 
widows  of  recipients;  and 

H.R.  7059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  2.  1940  (54  Stat.  724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e). 
to  authorize  such  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  are  necessary  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  tinder  said  act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol";  and 
providing  for  additional  copies:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  383.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  pockct-slzed  edi- 
tion of  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  House  document, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


sonian  Institution  as  are  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  said  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HR.2984.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provisions  for  construc- 
tion of  health  research  facilities  by  extend- 
ing the  expiration  date  thereof  and  providing 
Increased  support  for  the  program,  to  author- 
ize additional  Assistant  Secretaries  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  fellowing  concurrent  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

H.   CoN.   Res.   364 

Resolved  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  conciining) ,  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  with  illustra- 
tions, a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol";  and 
that  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thovisand 
additional  copies  shall  be  printed,  of  which 
four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  thirty  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing. 

H.  Con.  Res.  383 
Resoli'ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  "The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America", 
as  amended  (pocket-sized  edition);  and  that 
there  shall  be  printed  sixty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment, of  which  forty-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  twenty  thou- 
sand six  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate.  Such  copies  shall  be  prorated 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  after 
which  the  unused  balaiice  shall  revert  to  the 
respective  Senate  and  House  document 
rooms. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  720.  An  act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  Claims 
Act: 

H  R.  724.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General; 

H.R.  4528.  An  act  to  regulate  archeologlcal 
exploration  In  the  Canal  Zone; 

H.R.  5990.  An  act  to  grant  increased  bene- 
fits to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
the  Panama  Canil  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July 
8,  1937.  and  to  extend  cash  relief  benefits  to 
widows  of  recipients;  and 

H.R.  7059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1940  (54  Stat.  724:  20  U.S.C.  79-79e).  to 
authorize  such  appropriations  to  the  Sndth- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Travel  .\nd  Transportation  Allowances  for 
Certain  Members  of  the  Uniformed 
Service.s 

A  letter  from  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances under  certain  circumstances  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  when  or- 
dered to  make  changes  of  permanent  stations 
while  away  from  their  permanent  stations 
under  orders,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accomp'raylng  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Requirement  op   Aviation    Accident   Insur- 
ance Foif  Passengers  on  Certain  Journeys 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Chair- 
man. Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  Admin- 
istrator. Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  pioposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
to  require  air  carriers  to  procure  aviation 
accident  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  pas- 
sengers on  ccrta'n  Journeys  subject  to  the 
Warsaw  Convention,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanving  papers);  to  the 
Commit  lee  on  Commerce. 
Publications  of  Fi,DiR.M.  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting. 


for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  copies  of 
publications  entitled  "Hydroelectric  Power 
Resources  of  the  U.S.  Developed  and  Unde- 
veloped. 1964."  "World  Power  Data,  1963," 
"Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines.  Dec.  31,  1964," 
and  "Uniform  System  of  Accounts  Prescribed 
for  Public  Utilities  and  Licensees,  for  Class 
A  and  Class  B  Companies.  March  1.  1965" 
(with  accompanying  documents);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  payment  of  reason- 
able funeral  and  burial  expenses  of  Indigent 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
CosT-oF-LiviNC  Increase  in  Rates  op  Sub- 
sistence Allowances  Paid  to  Certain 
Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" A-tairs.  Veterans"  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  tr.msmltting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  a  realistic 
cost-of-living  increase  In  rates  of  subsist- 
ence allowances  paid  to  disabled  veterans 
pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation  training 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  op  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
use  of  Government-owned  housing  to  meet 
military  requirements  in  the  Tampa,  Fla., 
area.  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  May  1965  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Termination  op  Cost-of-Living  Allowances 
FOR  Certain  Federal  Civilian  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Washington,  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ter- 
minate cost-of-living  allowances  for  statu- 
tory-salaried Federal  civilian  employees  in 
nonforeign  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Discontinuance  op  the  Postal  Savings 
System 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  re.'oUitlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Senate  Joint  RESOLtmoN  22 — Relative  to 

bfnerits   for  veterans   of   the   vietnam 

Campaign 

"Whereas  U.S.  military  personnel  have 
been  engaged  in  an  actual  wartime  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  for  several  years;   and 

"Whereas  they  are  being  subjected  to  dan- 
gers and  privations  comparable  to  those 
which  our  Armed  Forces  endured  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  emergency, 
hundreds  alrendy  having  been  killed  and 
many  more  woimded:  and 

"Whereas  the  campaign  In  Vietnam  is  an 
undeclared  war,  thus  preventing  these  men 


from  becoming  eligible  for  veterans  benefits; 

and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  generously  recog- 
nized the  service  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  emergency  with  edu- 
cational, housing,  and  other  benefits  which 
would  be  equally  appropriate  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  unsung  efforts  of  these  men 
serving  so  gallantly  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly),  Tliat 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  mem- 
orialized to  enact  legislation  conferring 
benefits,  comparable  to  those  given  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  emergency, 
to  those  personnel  of  our  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing m  Vietnam,  where  the  tensions,  dangers, 
and  privations  far  exceed  the  demands 
normally  made  by  peacetime  service;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Suite  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  X 
"(Thirty-ninth  Legislative  A.ssenitaly,  State  of 
North  Dakota  begun  and  held  at  the  capltol 
In  the  city  of  Bismarck,  on  Tuesday,  the 
5th  day  of  January  1965) 
"A  concurrent    resolution    urging   the    con- 
struction of  a  scenic  badlands  road  con- 
necting the  units  of  the  Tlieodore  Roose- 
velt National  Memorial  Park 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  North  Dakota   (the 
Senate  concurring  therein) : 

"Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  bills  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  road  Unking  the  three  units  of  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  this  road  for 
the  conservation  of  oior  endowed  beauty  In 
Its  natural  state  is  to  foster  for  future  gen- 
erations as  much  of  America  as  we  can,  in 
the  same  state  that  oiu:  earliest  generation 
saw  It  and  grew  to  love  It;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  this  road 
would  Improve  the  opportunity  for  the  tour- 
ing public  to  enjoy  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
North  Dakota  badlands;  will  facilitate  en- 
joyment of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Park  by  those  visiting  the  area; 
will  provide  Increased  Income  from  a  growing 
tourist  trade;  and  will  be  a  convenience  in 
the  future  of  the  ranchers  living  in  the  Little 
Missouri  River  badlands;  and 

"Whereas  the  rugged  beauty  of  this  area 
sustained  the  frail  Theodore  Roosevelt,  turn- 
ing the  sickly  and  grieving  guest  into  a 
North  Dakota  citizen  and  a  titan  among  men; 
and 

"Whereas  the  preservation  of  our  beauty 
Is  not  without  reward  to  our  citizens  In  the 
form  of  Increased  Income  from  a  growing 
tourist  trade;  and 

'"Whereas  it  seems  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  preserve  the 
State's  livestock  Industry  rather  than  sev- 
erely disrupt  that  Industry;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislative  assembly  recom- 
mends that  grazing  along  such  a  scenic  bad- 
lands road  be  In  accordance  with  section 
36-11-07  of  the  North  Dakota  Century  Code 
as  amended;  and 

"Whereas  It  seems  In  the  best  Interests  of 
all  concerned  to  obtain  the  desired  expan- 
sion of  tourism  with  the  least  possible  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  established  agricultural 
economy  of  North  Dakota;  and 


"Whereas  the  State  of  North  Dakota  will 
not  have  to  expend  $1  for  the  construction 
of  this  scenic  road  nor  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  road  after  construction;  And  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein): 

"That  this  Legislative  Assembly  does  sup- 
port the  construction  of  a  scenic  badlands 
road  connecting  the  three  units  of  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park  by 
the  U.S.  Government;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  legislative  assembly 
ui-ges  that  the  scenic  badlands  road  shall 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  lands 
presently  owned  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  the  U.S.  Park  Service  so  as  to  cause  a 
minimum  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
ranches  that  will  be  affected  by  the  scenic 
badlands  road;  and  be  it  furtlier 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Park  Service,  and  each 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation. 

"Arthur  A.  Link. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Donnell  Haugen, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Charles  Tighe, 
•'President  of  the  Senate. 

"Gerald  L.  Stair, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

"Legislatxtre  of  Nebraska  Legislative 
Resolution  40 

"Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Coi^ress 
of  the  United  States,  House  bill  980,  which 
If  enacted  will  give  an  effective  means  of 
stopping  the  flow  of  unsolicited  obscenity 
through  the  malls;  and 

"Whereas  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
Is  necessary  to  close  a  gap  In  postal  and 
penal  statutes  through  which  a  tremendous 
volume  of  indecent  mall  is  pouring  into 
American  homes  and  particularly  into  the 
hands  of  American  children;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislation  will  be  an  effec- 
tive remedy  against  the  cheap  filth  peddlers 
who  are  Invading  the  privacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual; and 

"Whereas  House  bill  980  was  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebras- 
ka Legislature  in  75th  session  assembled: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  they  are  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to  take  all  necessary  action  to  the  passage 
of  House  bill  980. 

"2.  That  printed  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  promptly  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  Nebraska. 

"Philip  C.  Sorensen, 
"President  of  the  Legislature. 

"I,  Hugo  F.  Srb,  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
Legislative  Resolution  40,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  In  75th  regu- 
lar session  on  the  4th  day  of  May  1965. 

"Hugo  F.  Srb, 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Day  County,  S.  Dak.,  favoring 
the  Inclusion  of  the  professional  services  of 
radiologists,  pathologists,  anesthesiologists, 
and  physlatrists  as  part  of  the  definition  of 
hospital    services     In    the    Social    Security 


Amendments  of  1965;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Improved  Or- 
der of  Red  Men,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  supporting 
the  action  taken  by  the  President  in  the 
Dominican  Republic;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  caucus  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Democratic  Farmer  Labor 
Central  Committee,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
favoring  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lower  Snake 
River  Ports  Association,  Clarkston,  Wash., 
relative  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  petition  of  Walter  H.  Maloney,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  representing  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Indiana,  relative  to  a  Joint  judgment 
as  compensation  for  lands  taken  by  the 
United  States  In  1818;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Village 
of  Hanover,  Minn.,  favoring  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  reconstruction  of  a  bridge  at 
Hanover,  Minn.,  which  was  destroyed  by  re- 
cent floods;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  relating  to  the  publishing  of  a  special 
document  of  speeches  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

S.  1937.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
more  complete  information  concerning  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  1938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 

S.  1939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
earned  income  for  income  tax  purposes  In  the 
case  of  contributions  by  self-employed  In- 
dividuals to  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1940.  A  bin  to  amend  the^ct  of  July  8, 
1940.  relating  to  the  transportation  of  the 
remains,  families,  and  effects  of  Federal  em- 
ployees dying  abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the 
benefits  of  such  act  to  employees  dying  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1941.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  alteration, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  Government 
buildings  and  property  under  lease  or  con- 
cession contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  Govern- 
ment-owned airports  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS  (by  request) : 

S".  1942.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies, to  promote  orderly  urban  development. 
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to  improve  living  environment  In  urban 
areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relat- 
ing to  liousing,  urban  renewal,  and  commu- 
nity facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  1943.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Fereidun 
Sanjabi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1944.  A   bill    to   amend    section    404(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1945.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther 
Yolauda  Lauzardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Willums  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  joint 
resolution,  wliich  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  J.wrrs)  : 

S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  defray  the  costs  of  orga- 
nizing and  holding  the  20th  annual  World 
Health  Assembly  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  INDIAN  LONG- 
TERM  LEASING  ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Indian  Long-Term  Leasing 
Act  to  remove  the  50-year  lease  limitation 
on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reservation 
lands  in  Nevada.  It  does  not  apply  to 
any  other  Indian  lands. 

If  enacted,  this  amendment  will  per- 
mit the  Pjramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribal 
Council  to  lease  lakeshore  acreage  for  up 
to  99  years  for  development  of  a  major 
recreation  center.  Both  the  tribal  coun- 
cil and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in- 
form me  that  the  existing  50-year  lease 
limitation  discourages  adequate  financing 
by  private  lending  institutions. 

Pyramid  Lake,  located  30  miles  from 
Reno  in  northwestern  Nevada,  is  already 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  recreation 
areas  in  the  region,  if  not  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  located  near  other  major  vacation 
resorts  such  as  Lake  Tahoe  and  Squaw 
Valley  and  will  soon  have  a  direct  inter- 
state freeway  link  with  the  major  popu- 
lation centers  of  California  and  other 
areas  of  the  West. 

Pj-ramid  Lake  is  a  175-square-mile 
body  of  water  within  a  half -million-acre 
Indian  reservation.  This  desert  lake  is 
almost  entirely  undeveloped  now,  yet  it 
is  already  a  popular  boating  and  fishing 
attraction.  Now  the  tribe  is  offering  up 
to  3.500  acres  of  waterfront  land  for 
development  as  a  water-oriented  vaca- 
tion and  residential  center. 

This  development  plan  has  already 
received  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ap- 
proval, and  private  developers  across  the 
Nation  are  being  invited  to  submit  pro- 
posals.   The  sole  piirpose  of  this  legis- 


lation I  introduce  today  is  to  Implement 
this  plan. 

The  development  potential  of  Pyramid 
Lake  is  great.  Certainly  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Tribe  should  have  eveiy  assistance 
in  realizing  this  potential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referr^. 

The  bill  (S.  1938>  to  amend  the  Indian 
Long-Tenn  Leasing  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bible,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


TRANSPORTATION  OP  REMAINS, 
FAMILIES,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  CER- 
TAIN FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  8,  1940,  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  remains,  families,  and  effects 
of  Federal  employees  dying  abroad,  so  as 
to  restore  the  benefits  of  such  act  to  em- 
ployees dying  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and 
tor  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Federal  Aviation  Agency,  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  1940)  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  8,  1940,  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  remains,  families,  and 
effects  of  Federal  employees  dying 
abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the  benefits  of 
such  act  to  employees  dying  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Federal  Aviation  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  bill  "To  amend  the  act  of  July  8,  1940, 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  the  remains, 
families,  and  effects  of  Federal  employees 
dying  abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the  benefits  of 
such  act  to  employees  dying  In  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  proposal  is  part  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency's  legislative  program  for  1965. 
and  it  Is  recommended  that  it  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  preparing 
and  transporting  to  his  former  home  or  place 
of  Interment  the  remains  of  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  dies  while  performing  official 
duties  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  the  expen- 
ses of  transporting  his  family  and  house- 
hold effects  to  his  former  home. 

Up  until  the  time  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
became  States,  the  act  of  July  8,  1940,  author- 
ized payment  for  these  two  categories  of 
expenses.  However,  the  change  in  politi- 
cal status  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  from  ter- 
ritories to  States  had  the  effect  of  cancel- 
ing the  authority,  because  the  authorizing 
provisions  contained  the  geographical  de- 
scription of  "a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
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United  States,"  which  excluded  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  when  they  became  States. 

The  authority  to  pay  a  third  category  of 
expenses— transportation  of  the  remains  of 
dependents  of  employees  stationed  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii  to  their  former  home — was  added 
to  the  1940  act  by  the  act  of  July  15.  1954. 
This  authority  was  not  affected  when  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  became  States,  because  the  1954 
amendment  contained  the  geographical  de- 
scription of  "a  place  outside  the  continental 
United  States  or  In  Ala.ska."  Thus,  we  have 
the  inconsistent  situation  where  the  remains 
of  a  dependent  of  an  employee  stationed  In 
Alaska  or  Haw^all  can  be  returned  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  but  the  remains  of  the  em- 
ployee cannot  be. 

This  bill  Is  motivated  by  geography  not 
political  status.     It  does  nut  involve  special 
legislative  treatment  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii.       , 
It  does  involve  recognition  of  geographical       ' 
factors    which    the    conferring    of    political       ' 
status    could    not    change    and    which   pose 
special  problems  in  the  recruitment  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  conduct  of  Federal  activities      ■ 
In  the.se  areas.  '  I 

As  evidence  of  the  very  practical  distinc- 
tions posed  by  the  geographic  location  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  which  the  Congress  con- 
tinues to  recognize  in  other  statutes,  section 
7  of  the  Administrative  -Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  use.  73b-3)  may  be  cited.  This 
section  provides  that  an  employee  cannot  be 
sent  to  posts  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  Slates  (Including  Hawaii  and 
Alaska)  at  Government  expense  unless  he 
signs  an  agreement  to  remain  there  for  at 
least  12  months  (this  Agency  and  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Interior  require  a  2- 
year  tour  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii).  If  the 
employee  breaches  this  agreement,  he  is  In- 
debted to  the  Government  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  post  of  assignment. 
Further,  this  section  requires  an  agency  to 
return  the  employee,  his  family,  and  his 
effects  to  his  actual  place  of  residence  after 
not  less  than  1  or  more  than  3  years  of 
service  (unless  the  employee  agrees  to  an 
extended  tour).  Finally,  the  section  per- 
mits an  agency  to  return  an  employee  and 
his  family  to  his  place  of  residence  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  original  agreement  If 
his  separation  Is  for  "reasons  beyond  the 
control"  of  the  employee. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  construed 
this  latter  provision  to  permit  the  return  of 
dependents  of  a  deceased  employee  since 
death  was,  obviously,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  employee  (40  Comp.  Gen.  196).  In  the 
same  opinion,  however,  the  Comptroller  held 
that  the  section  did  not  authorize  the  re- 
turn of  the  employee's  remains.  He  rea- 
soned that  the  act  of  July  8,  1940.  which 
relates  to  return  of  remains  of  employees 
(but  upon  statehood  became  inapplicable 
to  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  was  exclusive  au- 
thority and.  therefore,  that  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  applied  only  to  liv- 
ing persons.  It  is  this  decision  which  moti- 
vates the  amendment  to  the  act  of  1940 
herein. 

As  the  law  now  stands.  If  an  employee  of 
this  Agency  should  serve  2  years  In  Alaska 
or  Hawaii,  this  Agency  would  be  obligated 
by  statute  and  contract  to  return  the  em- 
ployee, his  dependents,  and  his  effects  to 
his  place  of  residence  In  one  of  the  other  49 
States.  However,  should  the  same  employee 
die  after  completion  of  2  years  service  In 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  but  before  commencing 
travel  to  his  place  of  residence,  the  Agency 
could  not  return  his  remains,  although  we 
could  return  his  dependents  and  his  house- 
hold effects.  Finally,  and  to  complete  the 
Inconsistency,  If  a  dependent  of  an  em- 
ployee dies  at  any  time  diu-lng  the  em- 
ployee's service  In  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  the 
Agency  may  return  the  dependent's  remains. 
For  these  reasons,  we  earnestly  recommend 


Congress  early  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  corrective   legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

H.AROLD  W.  Grant, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF. 

Deputy  Administrator. 


ALTERATION,    MAINTENANCE,    AND 
REPAIR    OP     CERTAIN     GOVERN- 
MENT BUILDINGS  AND  PROPERTY 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  by 
request   of   the   Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
alteration,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
Government  buildings  and  property  un- 
der lease  or  concession  contracts  entered 
into    pursuant    to    tiie    operation    and 
maintenance  of  Government-owned  air- 
ports under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator   of    the    Federal    Aviation 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes.     I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the    Administrator    be    printed    in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1941 1  to  provide  for  the 
alteration,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
Government  buildings  and  property  un- 
der lease  or  concession  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Government-owned  air- 
ports imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 


Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  5.  1965. 
Hon  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  Is  requested  that 
the  enclosed  proposed  bill  to  provide  for 
the  alteration,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
Government  buildings  and  property  under 
lease  or  concession  contracts  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  Government-owned  airports  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes, 
be  Introduced  in  the  Senate  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

This  proposal  would  grant  specific  author- 
ity to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  include  in  lease  or  concession 
contracts,  provisions  for  the  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  alteration  of  Government  buildings 
and  properties  by  the  grantee,  lessee,  or  per- 
mittee notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932  (47  Stat. 
412;  40  U.S.C.  303(b)).  That  section  reads 
as  follows: 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  law,  the  leasing  of  buildings  and  proper- 
ties of  the  United  States  shall  be  for  money 
consideration  only,  and  there  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  lease  any  provision  for  the  alter- 
ation, repair,  or  Improvement  of  such  build- 
ings or  properties  as  a  part  of  the  considera- 
tion for  the  rental  to  be  paid  for  the  use  and 


occupation  of  the  same.  The  moneys  derived 
from  such  rentals  shall  be  deposited  and  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts." 

The  need  for  specific  legislative  authority 
for  this  purpose  stems  from  a  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General  No.  B-125035,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1962,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
That  decision,  which  was  based  on  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  above  quoted  section,  held 
that  Department  of  the  Interior  concession 
agreements  were  leases  within  the  meaning  of 
section  303(b)  and  that,  therefore,  inclusion 
of    provisions    in   such   agreements   for   the 
alteration,  repair,  or  improvement  of  Federal 
property  by  the  concessioners  was  unlawful. 
(Congress  removed  the  Impact  of  this  deci- 
sion as  it  relates  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-608.) 
The    Comptroller    General's    decision    has 
cast  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  some  of  our 
lease  and  concession  agreements  entered  into 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  two 
Washington    airports.      Throughout    the    23 
years  of  operations  at  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  this  Agency  has  entered  into 
a  number   of  leases   and   concession   agree- 
ments which  call  for  substantial  investment 
by  the  tenants  and  concessionaires  in  im- 
provements, alterations,  and  repairs  to  the 
airport   property   which   they   occupy.     The 
same  arrangements  are  used  at  the  new  air- 
port.    Rates,   fees,  and  charges  at  the  air- 
ports are  established  on  the  basis  of  contri- 
bution,   in    varying    degrees,    of    alteration, 
repair,  and  improvement  by  tenants  and  con- 
cessionaires.   If  such  provisions  are  held  in- 
valid and  the  Agency  required  to  perform 
these  functions,  substantial  increase  in  ap- 
propriations would  be  required.     It  is  also 
possible   that   the   tenants   and   concession- 
aires would  gain  a  substantial  windfall  by 
being   relieved   of   the   obligation  to  repair, 
alter,   maintain,   and   improve   the  property 
occupied. 

Section  303(b),  like  other  sections  of  the 
Economy    Act,    reflects    Congress'    concern, 
among  other  things,  that  appropriations  to 
the  various  agencies  not  be  augmented  by 
administrative  devices.     This  policy  consid- 
eration  loses   much   of   Its   force,   however, 
when  applied  to  revenue  producing  activi- 
ties under  the  control  of  Government  agen- 
cies.   In  Its  operation  of  the  two  Washington 
airports,    it    is    the    responsibility    of    this 
Agency  to  manage  the  properties  in  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  manner  to  the  end 
that  the  airports   are   financially  self-suffi- 
cient.   These  airports,  being  essentially  busi- 
ness enterprises,  require  the  application  of 
business  practices  in  their  management.    In 
btislness.  It  Is  quite  common  for  the  lessee 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  alteration, 
repair,   and   improvement   of   the   premises. 
Leased  premises   are   constantly    remodeled, 
altered,  or  improved  to  increase  the  lessee's 
revenue  or  meet  competition.     The  lessee, 
who    must    make    these    decisions,    Is   best 
equipped  to  carry  them  out.     Furthermore, 
the    administrative    overhead   costs   to    the 
Government  are  substantially  reduced  when 
responsibility  for  such  work  is  undertaken 
by  the  lessee.    Therefore,  while  the  revenue 
from  concessions  may  be  less  if  repairs  and 
alterations  are  assumed  by  the  lessee,  any 
loss  in  revenue  will  be  offset  by  reduction  In 
the    Government's    expenditures   and    other 
savings  in  operating  costs. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  placing  responsi- 
bility upon  lessees  for  the  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  alteration  of  leased  space  provides 
an  added  Incentive  for  the  exercise  of  greater 
care  by  the  lessee  in  the  use  and  treatment 
of  the  premises.  In  the  long  run,  this  be- 
comes a  significant  factor  in  reducing  oper- 
ating costs  and  protecting  the  value  of  the 
capital  investment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  to  the 


submission   of   this   proposed   legislation   to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely, 

N.  E.  Halabt, 
Administrator. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  requested  to  introduce,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  1965  omnibus 
housing  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  While  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  every  de- 
tail in  the  House  subcommittee  bill,  I  be- 
lieve it  does  offer  several  notable  im- 
provements over  the  administration's 
original  proposal  which  I  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring.  I  am  therefore  introducing 
the  House  subcommittee  bill  so  that  the 
Senate  may  consider  it  as  a  possible  al- 
ternative. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of 
the  House  subcommittee  bill  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  income  floor  on  the  pro- 
posed rent  supplement  plan.    As  orig- 
inally proposed,  rent  subsidies  would  be 
paid  to  moderate-income  families  when- 
ever their  rent  exceeded  a  specified  per- 
centage of  their  income.    However,  the 
plan  would  be  limited  to  those  whose  in- 
comes were  too  high  for  public  housing. 
As  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  brought 
out,  this  would  exclude  most  people  with 
incomes  under  $3,000  even  though  this 
is  the  very  group  with  the  most  desperate 
need  for  such  assistance.    I  support  the 
removal  of  the  income  floor  in  the  House 
subcommittee  bill  and  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  see  that  this  feature  is  incorporated 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

Another  desirable  feature  of  the  House 
subcommittee  bill  is  the  continuation  of 
the  below-market-rate  loan  insurance 
program  for  middle-income  housing. 
While  the  administration  had  indicated 
a  possible  intention  to  phase  out  this  pro- 
gram, the  hearings  before  both  commit- 
tees demonstrated  wide  support  for  ex- 
panding it.  I  believe  the  3-percent  ceil- 
ing on  the  rate  of  interest  as  specified  in 
the  House  subcommittee  bill  will  make 
this  program  even  more  effective,  al- 
though there  may  be  other  ways  of 
achieving  a  lower  rate  than  the  bill  indi- 
cates. 

I  was  also  glad  to  see  the  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  housing  bill 
shown  by  members  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Housing.  Only  one  Re- 
publican voted  against  the  revised  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  summary 
of  this  revised  housing  bill  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1942)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  ur- 
ban development,  to  improve  living  en- 
vironment in  urban  areas,  and  to  extend 
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and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing,  ur- 
ban renewal,  and  community  facilities, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Douglas  is  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the  Hous- 
ing AND  Urban  De\elopment  Act  of  1965 
The  first  section  provides  that  the  bill 
may  be  cited  by  its  short  title — the  '"Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965". 

TrrLE  1 — HOUSING    FOR   DISADVANTAGED    PERSONS 

Section  101.  Financial  assistance  to  enable 
certain  private  housing  to  be  available  for 
lower  income  families  who  are  elderly,  handi- 
capped, displaced,  or  occupants  of  substand- 
ard housing:  This  section  authorizes  the 
Housing  Administrator  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  a  program  of  rent  supplement  pay- 
ments to  help  make  housing  avail.ible  to  in- 
dividuals and  families  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain standard  private  housing.  The  Admin- 
istrator would  establish  income  ceilings  for 
each  community,  taking  into  account  fnmily 
size,  and  the  income  ceiling  could  not  exceed 
four  times  the  minimmum  rent  required  to 
occupy  decent  private  housing.  In  addition, 
eligibility  for  the  program  would  be  limited 
to  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  those  dis- 
placed by  governmental  action,  and  those  liv- 
ing in  substandard  housing. 

The  Administrator  could  contract  with 
private  nonprofit  organisations,  limited 
dividend  organizations,  or  cooperatives  to  pay 
them  rent  supplements  where  they  provide 
housing  financed  with  FHA  section  221 
market  interest  rate  insured  mortgages.  The 
maximum  term  of  a  rent  supplement  con- 
tract would  be  40  years,  and  the  payments 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  by"  which 
the  fair  market  rental  of  the  dwelling  unit 
involved  exceeds  one-foiuth  of  the  tenant's 
income. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  rent  supplement 
payments  that  could  be  contracted  for  could 
not  exceed  amounts  approved  In  appropria- 
tion acts  nor  S50  million  per  annum,  but  this 
limitation  would  be  increased  by  $50  million 
on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1966,  1967,  and 
1968. 

The  Administrator  would  certify  to  the 
project  sponsor  the  basic  facts  needed  to  es- 
tablish eligibility  of  tenants,  and  would  re- 
certify tenant  incomes  at  least  every  2  years 
thereafter  (except  In  the  case  of  elderly  ten- 
ants) so  as  to  permit  the  adjustment  of 
rental  charges  and  supplement  payments  im- 
der  the  program  on  the  basis  of  tenants'  in- 
come. The  Administrator  could  enter  into 
agreements,  or  authorize  sponors  under  the 
program  to  enter  Into  agreements,  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  to  provide  for  the  serv- 
ices required  in  the  selection  of  qualified 
tenants.  The  Administrator  would  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1,  1968,  with  respect  to  operations 
under  the  new  program.  (H.R.  5840.  as 
amended.) 

Section  102.  E.xtenslon  of  FHA  section  221 
programs:  modification  of  interest  rate; 
pooling  of  mortgages  for  sale:  Subsection 
(a)  extends  for  4  years  (to  Oct.  1.  1969) 
FHA's  authority  to  insure  mortgages  under 
Its  section  221  programs  of  housing  for 
moderate  income  families.  These  Include 
the  sales  housing  program  under  subsection 
(d)(2),  the  market  rate  and  below  market 
rate  rental  housing  programs  for  nonprofit 
mortgagors"  under  subsection  (d)f3),  and 
the  rental  housing  program  for  proQtmaklng 
mortgagors  under  subsection  (d)(4).  (HR. 
5840. ) 

Subsection  (b)  places  an  interest  rate 
ceiling  of  3  percent  (or  the  rate  derived 
under  the  existing  formula,  if  lower)  on 
mortgages  which  may  be  insured  by  FHA 
under  the  section  221(d)(3)    below  market 


Interest  rate  program.  (The  rate  is  now  S^g 
percent  and  will  rise  to  4  percent  or  higher 
on  June  30,   1965.)      (H.R.  6501.) 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  FNMA  to 
set  up  a  pooling  arrangement  for  section  221 
(d)  (3)  below  market  Interest  rate  mortgages 
to  substitute  private  financing  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  amount  of  such  mort- 
gages, thereby  reducing  the  budget  impact. 
This  subsection  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  reimburse  FNMA  where  section  221 
(d)(3)  below  market  Interest  rate  mortgages 
are  included  In  any  trust  under  FNMA's  pro- 
gram of  pooling  mortgages  and  selling  par- 
ticipations therein,  for  the  differential  be- 
tween its  total  outlay  for  Interest  and  Its 
total  receipts  from  such  mortgages. 

Section  103.  Low-rent  housing  in  private 
accommodations:  This  section  amends  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
a  new  form  of  low-rent  housing,  utilizing 
existing  privately  owned  housing  to  supple- 
ment the  units  provided  in  low-rent  housing 
projects  under  the  existing  program. 

Each  local  public  housing  agency  would 
conduct  a  continuing  survey  and  listing  of 
the  available  privately  owned  dwelling  units 
within  the  area  under  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling 
accommodations  and  are  (or  can  be  made) 
suitable  for  use  as  "low-rent  housing  in  pri- 
vate accommodations"  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. The  owiiers  of  housing  so  listed 
would  be  notified  from  time  to  time  of  the 
anticipated  need  for  dwelling  units  to  be 
used  under  the  new  program,  and  Invited  to 
make  their  units  available  for  such  purpose. 
(Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  units  In 
any  single  structure  could  be  used  in  the 
program,  except  In  the  case  of  buildings  with 
small  numbers  of  units  or  in  other  cases  de- 
termined by  the  local  agency.) 

If  the  local  agency  finds  that  units  offered 
in  resp>onse  to  such  an  Invitation  are  (or  can 
be  made)  suitable  for  use  In  the  new  pro- 
gram, it  may  approve  such  units  for  use  as 
low-rent  housing  in  private  accommodations 
and  enter  into  a  contract  (having  a  term  of 
from  1  to  3  years,  renewable)  with  the  owner 
for  their  use  in  the  program.  Each  such 
contract  would  make  the  selection  of  tenants 
for  the  units  involved  a  fimction  of  the 
owner  of  the  property  subject  to  the  con- 
tract between  the  local  agency  and  PHA, 
would  provide  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
rentals  by  the  local  agency  and  the  owner 
(using  standards  applicable  to  units  in  low- 
rent  housing  projects),  and  would  contain 
other   appropriate    terms   and   conditions. 

Payments  under  the  new  program  to  hous- 
ing owners  would  be  made  from  funds  gen- 
erally authorized  for  annual  contributions  to 
low-rent  housing;  .in  any  case  such  payments 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual contributions  payable  for  a  newly  con- 
structed project  offering  comparable  accom- 
modations. 

PHA  would  be  directed  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  1,  1968,  with 
respect  to  operations  under  the  new  program. 
(H.R.  6501.) 

Section  104.  Low-rent  public  housing: 
Subjection  (a)  amends  section  10(e)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  increase 
by  S47  million  immediately,  and  by  an  addi- 
tional $47  million  In  each  of  the  years  1966 
through  1963.  the  existing  limit  on  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions which  may  be  entered  into  by  PHA 
under  the  low-rent  housing  program.  This 
increase  would  provide  about  60.000  addi- 
tional units  of  low-rent  housing  annually,  to 
be  available  both  for  conventional  low-rent 
housing  projects  and  |or  the  new  approaches 
to  low-rent  housing  contained  in  the  bill 
(purchase,  purchase  and  rehabilitation,  lease 
and  low-rent  housing  In  private  accommoda- 
tions).   (H.R.  5840.) 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  an  alterna- 
tive formula  for  computing  annual  contribu- 


tions In  the  case  of  low-rent  housing  pro- 
vided  through  the  purchase,  purchase  and 
rehabilitation,  or  lease  of  privately  owned 
existing  dwelling  units.  Under  the  alterna- 
tive formula  a  maximum  dollar  amount 
(based  on  the  fixed  annual  contribution  oth- 
erwise established  for  a  newly  constructed 
housing  project  ofTcring  comparable  facili- 
ties) could  be  established  as  the  annual  con- 
tribution for  a  purchased  or  leased  unit,  thus 
permit  ting  the  acquisition,  or  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation,  of  structures  over  whatever 
period  may  be  apjjropriate,  as  well  as  the  leas- 
ing of  units  for  short-term  use  in  meeting 
particular  needs.    (H.R.  5840.) 

Subsection  (c)  would  establish  parity  of 
treatment  between  handicapped  families  and 
elderly  families  for  low-rent  housing  pur- 
poses, thereby  extending  to  handicapped  fam- 
ilies all  of  the  various  special  provisions  in 
the  act  (for  example.  Increased  room  cost 
limits  in  the  ca.se  of  low-rent  housing  de- 
signed specifically  for  the  families  involved, 
and  the  special  contribution  of  $120  per  unit 
per  year  for  dv/elling  units  occupied  by  them) 
pre<^ently  available  to  the  elderly.  (HR 
5840.) 

Subsection  (d)  would  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing requirement  that  there  be  a  20-pprcent 
gap  between  the  upper  rental  limits  for  ad- 
mission to  a  low-rent  housing  project  and 
the  lowest  rent.s  at  which  private  enterprise 
1.=  providing  a  substantial  supply  of  standard 
housing.  Previous  laws  have  already  elimi- 
nated the  20-pcrcont-gap  requirement  for  the 
displaced  and  the  elderly. 

Section  105.  Direct  loans  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  or  handicapped:  This  sec- 
tion would  extend  the  program  of  direct  loans 
for  housing  for  the  elderly  under  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  for  4  years 
by  removing  the  dollar  ceiling  on  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  and  in  place 
of  it  providing  that  ho  loans  can  be  made 
under  the  program  after  October  1,  1969 
(H.R.  6501.) 

In  addition,  a  ceiling  of  3  percent  (or  the 
amount  derived  under  the  existing  formula, 
if  lower)  would  be  placed  on  the  interest  rate 
applicable  to  loans  under  the  program.  (Un- 
der existing  law,  the  Interest  rate  is  the 
higher  of  2^ ,  percent  or  the  rate  derived  un- 
der the  formula.  The  latter  is  currently  S^; 
percent  and  would  rise  to  4  percent  on  June 
30.  1965.)      (H.R.  6501.) 

Section  106.  Rehabilitation  grants  to 
homeowners  in  urban  renewal  areas:  This 
section  adds  a  new  section  115  to  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (the  urban  renewal 
program)  to  authorize  the  use  of  urban  re- 
newal capital  grant  funds  for  grants  to  low- 
income  homeowners  in  an  urban  renewal  area 
to  cover  the  cost  of  residential  repairs  and 
Improvements  which  are  necessary  In  order 
to  comply  with  applicable  housing  codes  or 
other  requirements  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

A  rehabilitation  grant  under  the  new  sec- 
tion 115  may  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the 
repairs  and  improvements  involved  uu  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,500:  except  that  if  the  home- 
owner's Income  exceeds  $2,000  a  year,  the 
grant  would  in  any  cafe  be  limited  to  the 
portion  of  such  cost  which  cannot  be  paid  for 
with  any  available  loan  that  can  be  amortized 
without  requiring  the  homeowner's  housing 
expense  to  exceed  25  percent  of  his  moutlilv 
Income. 

Outstanding  contracts  under  the  urban  re- 
newal program  may  be  amended  to  Include 
rehabilitation  grants  under  the  new  section 
115.     (H.R.  5840,  as  amended.) 

TITLE  II — FHA   INSURANCE  OPERATIONS 

Section  201.  Land  development;  This  sec- 
tion would  amend  the  National  Housing  Act 
by  adding  a  new  title  X  to  authorize  a  new 
program  of  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  for  land 
Improvement   and  site  development. 

PHA  would  be  authorized  to  Insure  mort- 
gages to  finance  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
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installation  of  Improvements  such  as  water 
and  sewer  lines,  streets,  curbs,  sidewalks,  and 
storm  drainage  facilities.  Tlie  new  program 
is  designed  to  help  developers  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing on  reasonable  terms  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  subdivision  slte.s.  The  FHA  Com- 
missioner would  be  required  to  give  small 
builders  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
program  and  in  projects  financed  with  this 

aid. 

The  maximum  mortgage  for  a  single  land 
insurance  undertaking  could  not  exceed  $12.- 
500,000.  The  mortgage  maximum  would  be 
limited  to  50  percent  of  the  Commissioner's 
estimate  of  value  of  the  land  before  develop- 
ment plus  90  percent  of  his  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  such  development,  subject  to  an 
overall  ceiling  of  75  percent  of  the  value  upon 
completion. 

The  maximum  maturity  of  the  mortgage 
would  be  limited  to  7  years  and  the  Com- 
missioner would  be  authorized  to  prescribe 
maximum  interest  rates  and  premium 
charges. 

To  be  eligible,  the  mortgage  would  have 
to  represent  a  good  mortgage  insurance  risk 
in  the  Commissioner's  estimation,  and  the 
development  would  have  to  be  consistent 
with  sound  land  use  patterns  and  consistent 
with  comprehensive  planning  being  carried 
on  for  the  area  in  which  the  land  is  situated. 
It  would  also  have  to  be  served  by  such 
shopping,  school,  recreational,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  facilities  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  adequate  or  necessary. 

Cost  certification  would  be  required  to  as- 
sure that  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  loan 
outsUmding  at  rei'sonable  intervals  during 
construction  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
loan  ratios  described  above. 

The  section  includes  amendments  which 
would  make  the  new  land  Insurance  mort- 
gages eligible  for  FNMA's  regular  secondary 
market  program,  and  also  would  make  them 
eligible  investments  for  national  banks  and 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 

No  mortgage  could  be  insured  under  the 
new  program  after  October  1,  1969,  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure  Issued 
before  that  date.  (H.R.  5840,  as  amended.) 
Section  202.  Extension  of  insurance  au- 
thorizations: This  section  continues  for  4 
years,  until  October  1.  1969,  FHA's  authority 
to  insure  (and  to  make  commitments  to  in- 
sure) property  improvement  loans  and  hous- 
ing mortgages  under  all  of  Its  programs  (ex- 
cept the  sec.  221  program  of  mortgage  in- 
surance for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies which  would  be  continued  for  4  years  by 
sec.  102  of  the  bill,  discussed  above).  (H.R. 
5840.) 

Section  203.  Multifamily  mortgage  limits 
for  four  or  more  bedroom  units:  This  sec- 
tion amends  FHA's  multifamily  housing  pro- 
gram (sees.  207,  213,  220,  221.  231,  and  234 
of  the  National  Housing  Act)  to  Increase 
the  dollar  limitation  on  the  amount  of  an 
Insurable  mortgage  In  the  case  of  dwelling 
units  having  four  or  more  bedrooms.  The 
amount  of  the  Increase  would  range  from 
$2,250  to  $2,500  per  family  unit.  No  change 
would  be  made  in  the  existing  limits  for 
dwelling  units  having  less  than  four  bed- 
rooms.    (H.R.  5840.) 

Section  204.  Rehabilitation  in  urban  re- 
newal areas :  This  section  amends  section  220 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (FHA's  urban 
renewal  housing  program)  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  an  insurable  mortgage 
in  a  case  where  the  mortgagor  Is  not  the 
occupant  of  the  property  but  Intends  to  hold 
Itjor  rental  purposes  from  85  percent  of  the 
amount  which  an  owner-occupant  could  re- 
ceive to  93  percent  of  such  amount.  The 
existing  85-percent  limit  would  continue  to 
apply  where  the  nonoccupant  mortgagor  In- 
tends to  hold  the  property  for  sale  rather 
than  rental.  Where  refinancing  Is  involved, 
existing  indebtedness  for  improvement  of  the 
property  could  be  included  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  mortgage  amount  whether  or  not 


the  indebtedness  is  secured  by  a  mortgage 
against  the  property.     (H.R.  5840.) 

Section  205.  Nondwelling  facilities  for 
urban  renewal  housing:  This  section  amends 
section  220  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(FHA's  urban  renewal  housing  program)  to 
expand  the  class  of  nondwelling  facilities 
which  may  be  included  in  a  project  financed 
with  a  section  220  mortgage.  Under  the 
amendment,  such  a  project  could  include 
such  nondwelling  facilities  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  project's  economic  feasibility 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  desirable  and 
consistent  with  the  urban  renewal  plan,  to 
long  as  the  project  is  predominantly  resi- 
dential. (Under  existing  law  only  such  non- 
dwelling  facilities  us  are  needed  to  serve  the 
occupants  of  the  project  and  of  other  hous- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  would  be  included.) 
(H.R.  5840.) 

Section  200.  Larger  insured  mortgages  for 
servicemen:  This  section  amends  section  222 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (FHA  mortgage 
insurance  for  servicemen)  to  increase  the 
maximum  mortgage  amount  from  $20,000  to 
$30,000  (the  ceiling  established  for  sec.  203 
single-family  home  loans  in  the  Housing 
Actofl9G4).    (H.R.  5840.) 

Section  207.  Refinancing  of  insured  mort- 
gages: This  section  amends  section  223  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  give  FHA  the 
authority  to  insure  mortgages  executed  for 
the  purpose  of  refinancing  exlFting  mortgages 
insured  under  any  of  FHA's  programs;  this 
autiiority  is  now  available  only  for  mortgages 
insured  under  sections  220,  221.  903,  908,  and 
(in  certain  cases)  608.      (H.R.  5840.) 

Section  208.  Consolidation  of  FHA  insur- 
ance funds:  This  section  adds  to  title  V  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  a  new  section  519, 
providing  for  the  consolidation  into  a  single 
general  insurance  fund  of  all  of  FHA's  exist- 
ing insurance  funds  except  the  mutual  mort- 
gage insurance  fund,  which  would  continue 
without  change  in  its  present  coverage  of  sec- 
tion  203    mortgages    (although    sec.    203(k) 
home   improvement   loans  would   be   trans- 
ferred to  the  new   fund).     The  only  other 
FHA-insured  mortgages  not  covered  by  the 
new  general   Insurance   fund   would  be  the 
section    213    cooperative    housing   mortgages 
which  would  be  the  obligation  of  the  new 
cooperative  management  housing  Insurance 
fund  established  by  section  209  of  the  bUl 
(discussed  below) .     (H.R.  5840,  as  amended.) 
Section  209.  Mutuality  for  management- 
type  cooperatives:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  place 
FHA's  mortgage  insurance  program  for  man- 
agement-type cooperatives  on  a  mutual  basis. 
(Sales-type   cooperatives  would   not  be   in- 
cluded, nor  would  projects  built  for  sale  to 
cooperatives  unless  actually  so  sold.)     A  new 
cooperative  management  housing  Insurance 
fund  would   be  created   with   funds  trans- 
ferred from  the  general  Insurance  fund  (es- 
tablished by  sec.   208   of  the  bill),   with  a 
general  surplus  account  and  a  participating 
reserve    account    to    which    income    or   loss 
would  be  appropriately  credited  or  charged. 
Cooperative    mortgages    heretofore    insured 
and  transferred  to  the  new  fund,  as  well  as 
cooperative  mortgages  insured  in  the  future, 
would   be   eligible   for   mutuality.     (Messrs. 

MULTER,  FINO,  HALPERN.) 

Section  210.  Optional  cash  payment  of  in- 
surance benefits:  This  section  adds  to  title 
V  of  the  National  Housing  Act  a  new  section 
520,  authorizing  the  FHA  Commissioner  In 
his  discretion  to  pay  either  In  cash  or  in 
debentures  any  insurance  claim  filed  by  a 
mortgagee  under  any  of  FHA's  programs  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  (Under  existing 
law  payment  must  be  in  debentures,  except 
in  the  case  of  mortgages  insured  under  sees. 
220,  221,  and  233  after  the  enactment  of  the 
1961  Housing  Act  and  loans  insured  under 
sec.  203 (k)  after  the  enactment  of  the  1964 
act.)  The  Commissioner  could  obtain  the 
funds  for  these  cash  payments  by  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury.     (H.R.  5840.) 


Section  211.  FHA  mortgage  financing  for 
veterans:  This  section  amends  section 
203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(FHA's  regular  residential  mortgage  Insur- 
ance program)  to  provide  special  liberal 
terms  for  veterans  who  have  not  received 
benefits  under  VA  housing  programs.  For 
these  veterans  no  downpayment  would  be 
required  on  the  first  $20,000  of  value  and  15 
percent  would  be  required  as  a  downpayment 
on  any  amount  above  $20,000  up  to  the  exist- 
ing FHA  ceilings.     (H.R.  6501.) 

Section  212.  Mortgage  limit  for  homes  in 
outlying  areas  under  FH.'V  section  203(i)  pro- 
gram: This  .section  amends  section  203(1) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  from 
$11,000  to  $12,500  the  dollar  limit  on  the 
amount  of  a  mortgage  which  can  be  insured 
under  the  FHA  program  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  low-cost  housing  In  outlying  areas. 
(H.R.  6501,  as  amended.) 

TITLE     III — URBAN     RENEWAL 

Section  301.  Study  of  housing  and  building 
codes,  zoning,  tax  policies,  and  development 
standards:  This  section  directs  the  HHFA 
Administrator  to  conduct  a  study  of  housing 
and  building  laws,  codes,  standards,  and  regu- 
lations, zoning  and  land  use  laws,  codes,  and 
regulations,  and  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax 
policies,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how 
local  property  owners  and  private  enterprise 
can  be  encouraged  to  serve  as  large  a  part  of 
the  total  housing  and  building  need  as  they 
can  and  how  governmental  assistance  can  be 
so  directed  as  to  enable  them  to  serve  a  larger 
part  of  such  need.  The  Administrator  would 
submit  a  report  based  ou  such  study  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  18  months. 
(H.R.  6501.) 

Section  302.  General  neighborhood  renewal 
plans:  This  section  amends  secj/ion  102(d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  a  general 
neighborhood  renewal  plan  to  cover  adjoin- 
ing areas  as  well  as  the  urban  renewal  area  ^ 
itself,  thereby  eliminating  the  present  re- 
quirement that  the  whole  area  covered  by  a 
general  neighborhood  renewal  plan  be  an 
urban  renewal  area,  and  authorizes  such  a 
plan  even  though  the  area  involved  includes 
subareas  which  are  not  themselves  so  blighted 
or  deteriorated  as  to  require  urban  renewal 
treatment.    ( H.R.  5840,  as  amended. ) 

Section  303.  Increu.se  in  authorization  for' 
capital  grants:  This  section  amends  section 
103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  increase 
the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  grants  which 
the  HHFA  Administrator  may  make  under  the 
urban  renewal  program.  At  present  this 
amount  is  $4,725  million,  including  S25  mil- 
lion for  mass  transportation  demonstration 
grants  which  is  eliminated  by  the  bill;  the 
resulting  84,700  million  would  be  increased  by 
$675  million  on  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  by 
$725  million  on  July  1,  1966,  and  by  $750  mil- 
lion on  July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1967  and 
1968.    (H.R.  5840.) 

Section  304.  Use  of  grant  funds  in  code  en- 
forcement and  rehabilitation  projects:  This 
section  amends  section  110(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  earmark  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  additional  capi- 
tal grant  authority  provided  by  section  303 
of  the  bill  and  subsequent  acts,  and  rehabili- 
tation loans  under  section  312  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964,  for  projects  which  Involve 
primarily  code  enforcement  and  rehabilita- 
tion.    (H.R.  6501,  as  amended.) 

Section  305.  Strengthened  workable  pro- 
gram requirement:  This  section  would 
strengthen  the  workable  program  require- 
ment of  section  101  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  assure  that  such  programs  are  suf- 
ficiently extensive  and  detailed  to  prove  the 
need  for  individual  lu-ban  renewal  projects, 
and  further  requires  that  the  Administrator 
determine  that  individual  projects  are  in 
accord  with  the  workable  program.  (H.R. 
5840,  as  amended.) 

Section  306.  Rehabilitation  loans:  This 
section  would  extend  the  program  of  direct 
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loans  for  rehabilitation  created  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964  for  4  years  by  removing  the 
ceiling  on  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions and  in  its  place  providing  that  no  loan 
under  the  program  may  be  n'.;-.de  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1969  (H.R.6501). 

Section  307.  Lease  guarantees  for  small 
business  concerns  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal projects:  This  section  amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  assist  small 
business  concerns  which  have  been  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  projects  in  obtaining  leases 
of  properly,  by  insuring  the  owner  or  lessor 
of  such  property  against  any  losses  which 
might  be  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  small 
business  concern's  failure  to  perform  the 
lease  according  to  its  terms.  The  lease  could 
not  be  for  a  term  of  more  than  10  years,  and 
the  small  business  concern  would  have  to 
satisfy  the  Administrator  that  it  is  finan- 
cially sovind  and  efficiently  managed  and 
will  perform  the  lease  according  to  its  terms. 

An  insurance  fund  would  be  established 
for  carrying  out  the  new^  lease  guarantee  pro- 
gram, with  $5  million  authorized  from  SBA's 
revolving  fund  to  provide  initial  capital. 
Premiums  for  the  insurance  would  be  fixed 
by  SBA.  TC^ith  a  maximum  premium  equiva- 
lent to  1  percent  of  the  annual  (or  mini- 
mum* rental  payable  under  the  lease  (H.R. 
6501.  as  amended;   Mr    H.\rvey.> 

Section  308.  Relocation  of  displacees  from 
urban  renewal  areas:  This  section  amends 
section  IOtio  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  in 
order  to  expand  and  implement  the  existing 
requirement  that  there  be  a  feasible  method 
for  the  temporary  relocation  of  persons  dis- 
placed from  an  urban  renewal  area,  and  the 
requirement  that  there  be  a  relocation  as- 
sistance program  designed  to  determine  the 
needs  erf  displacees.  provide  information  and 
aid  in  ijaininiizing  the  hardships  of  displace- 
ment, and  coordinate  relocation  activities 
with  other  governmental  activities  in  the 
community.      iH.R.  6501.   as  amended  1 

Section  309.  Redevelopment  in  accordance 
with  urban  renewal  plan:  This  section 
amends  section  106  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  reqiUre.  as  a  condition  of  entering 
Into  any  urban  reitewal  contract  with  a  local 
public  agency,  that  such  agency  demonstrate 
that  Its  projects  theretofore  assisted  under 
the  urban  renewal  program  have  been  or  will 
be  undertaken  and  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  urban  renewal  plan  and 
the  contracts  covering  such  projects.  (H.R. 
6501.  as  amended.) 

Section  310.  Limitation  on  noncash  grant- 
in-aid  credit  allowed  for  publicly  owned 
parking  facilities:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion llOidi  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
provide  that  publicly  owned  parking  facili- 
ties provided  by  a  locality  In  connection 
with  the  redevelopment  of  the  area  can  be 
counted  as  local  grants-in-aid  under  the 
urban  renewal  program  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  cost  of  such  facilities  is  not 
anticipated  to  be  recovered  out  of  the  rev- 
enues therefrom.     (H.R.  6501.) 

Section  311.  Eligibility  of  communities  In 
depressed  areas  for  urban  renewal  as- 
sistance: This  section  would  eliminate  the 
150.000  population  limit  on  eligibility  for 
three-fourths  urban  renewal  grants  In 
depressed  communities  (those  eligible  for 
assistance  under  sec.  5(a)  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act).     (Mr.  St  Germain.) 

Section  312.  Local  grants-in-aid  for  urban 
renewal  project  In  Philadelphia:  This  section 
makes  certain  expenditures  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  for  land  acquisition  and 
demolition  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for 
purposes  of  urban  renewal  project  Penn- 
sylvania 5-3  (University  City).  (Mr. 
Barrett.  ) 

title  iv compensation  op  conoemnees 

iH.R.  6501.  as  amended) 
Section    401.  Declaration    of    policy:    This 
section  establishes  a  uniform  Federal   land 
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acquisition  policy  for  real  property  acquired 
in  federally  assisted  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment progr.ims. 

Section  402.  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines various  terms  used  in  the  new  title  IV. 
"Development  programs"  would  Include 
most  of  the  housing,  clearance,  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  in  which  the  United 
States  provides  financial  assistance  to  local 
agencies  in  their  acquisition  of  real  property. 
"Federal  assistance"  would  Include  grants. 
K>ans,  guarantees,  and  annual  contributions. 
An  'applicant"  would  be  a  public  or  non- 
proat  agency  or  Institution  which  receives 
Federal  assistance  under  a  development  pro- 
gram An  "Interest"  would  be  any  interest 
m  re.il  property.  Including  future,  non- 
possessory,  and  leasehold  Interests.  "Real 
property"  would  mean  land  and  interests  In 
land,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  and  articles 
specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  property 
which  are  not  economically  capable  of  use 
elsewhere. 

Section  403.  Land  acquisition  policy:  This 
section  conditions  Federal  assistance  under 
any  development  program  on  the  applicant's 
satisfying  the  Housing  Administrator  that  he 
will  meet  certain  requirements  in  acquiring 
land  by  eminent  domain  in  the  course  of 
such  program.  The  applicant  would  try  to 
acquire  real  property  by  negotiation,  and 
before  negotiating  (i)  would  appraise  the 
property,  permitting  the  owner  to  accompany 
the  appraiser:  and  ('2)  would  offer  the  owner 
a  priqj  established  by  the  applicant  as  fair. 
In  partial  takings  the  applicant  would  pro- 
vide the  owner  with  an  estimate  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  whole  property  before 
the  remaining  property  after  the  acquisi- 
tion, of  the  value  of  the  property  acquired, 
and  of  damages  and  benefits  to  the  remain- 
ing property.  Before  an  owner  surrenders 
possession  of  his  property,  the  applicant 
would  have  to  give  him  90  days'  notice  and 
(1)  pay  him  the  negotiated  purchase  price, 
or  (2)  in  any  case  where  only  the  amount  of 
the  payment  to  the  owner  is  In  dispute,  pay 
him  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  most 
recent  fair  and  reasonable  price.  Rents 
charged  persons  temporarily  occuping  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  applicant  could  not 
e.xceed  the  fair  rental  value  of  the  premises 
for  the  period  to  be  occupied,  as  determined 
by  the  applicant.  Applicants  could  not  try 
to  lower  the  price  of  acquired  property  by 
advancing  or  deferring  condemnation  or 
withholding  compensation,  and  could  not 
leave  owners  with  uneconomic  remnants  of 
land.  The  applicant  would  be  required  to 
take  Into  account  human  considerations  in 
setting  project  boundaries. 

Section  404.  Relocation  payments  under 
federally  assisted  programs:  Subsection  (a) 
would  extend  the  relocation  payments  au- 
thorized by  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  families,  individuals,  and  business 
firms  displaced  by  college  housing  under 
title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  housing 
for  the  elderly  under  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959.  public  facilities  financed 
under  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955,  and  the  open  space  program  under 
title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  These 
payments  are  now  made  to  persons  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  and  public  housing. 

Subsection  (b)  would  raise  the  amount 
of  the  relocation  payment  to  displaced  small 
business  firms  (authorized  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964)  from  $1,500  to  $2,500. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  reim- 
bursement of  the  local  agency  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  costs  Involved  in  the  trans- 
fer of  real  property  to  the  public  body  or 
other  recipient  of  Federal  aid.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  would  otherwise  be  borne  by 
the  seller,  payment  would  be  authorized  to 
cover  (1)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and 
similar  expenses,  (2)  mortgage  prepayment 
penalties,  and  (3)  the  pro  rata  portion  of 
taxes  covering  a  period  after  tranjBfer  of  title. 


Subsection  (d)  provides  that  these  pro- 
visions become  effective  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Section  405.  Funds  for  certain  payments  in 
eminent  domain:  This  section  makes  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

TITLE  V COLLEGE  HOUSING 

Section  501.  Increase  In  authorization  for 
college  housing  loans:  This  section  amends 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950  (the  college  housing 
loan  program)  to  increase  the  total  amount 
authorized  for  college  housing  loans  (pres- 
ently  $2,875  million)  by  $300  million  on  July 
1  In  each  of  the  years  1^65  through  1968,  for 
a  total  Increase  of  $1,200  million.  (HR 
6501.) 

Section  502.  Interest  rate  on  college  hous- 
ing loans:  This  section  amends  the  1950  act 
to  place  a  celling  of  3  percent  (or  the  amount 
derived  under  the  existing  formula.  If  lower) 
on  the  Interest  rate  applicable  to  college 
housing  loans.  (Under  existing  law.  the 
interest  rate  Is  the  higher  of  2^4  percent  or 
the  rate  derived  under  the  formula.  The 
latter  is  currently  3''.,  percent  and  will  rise 
to  4  percent  on  June  30.  1965.)     (H.R.  6501.) 

Section  503.  Parking  facilities  for  colleges 
and  universities:  This  section  would  amend 
the  college  housing  loan  program  to  make 
parking  facilities  for  faculty  and  students 
eligible   for   these   loans. 

TFTLE    VI COMMUNITY    FACILITIES 

{H  R.  5840.  as  amended] 

Section  601.  Purpose:  This  section  states 
that  the  purpose  of  title  VI  of  the  bill  is  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  Nation's  communi- 
ties in  (1 )  the  construction  of  adequate 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  needed  to  pro- 
mote efficient  and  orderly  growth  and  devel- 
opment, and  (2)  the  construction  of  neigh- 
borhood facilities  for  programs  of  necessary 
social  services. 

Section  602.  Grants  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities:  This  section  would  authorize 
the  HHFA  Administrator  to  make  grants  (up 
to  50  percent  of  development  cost)  to  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  basic  public  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

No  such  grant  could  be  made  unless  the 
project  is  necessary  to  orderly  community 
development  and  is  designed  so  that  an  ade- 
quate capacity  will  be  available  to  serve  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the 
area.  Further,  no  such  grant  may  be  made 
unless  the  project  is  consistent  with  a  pro- 
gram for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated 
areawlde  water  or  sewer  facilities  system  as 
part  of  the  comprehensively  planned  devel- 
opment of  the  area;  except  that  prior  to  July 
1968  such  a  grant  could  be  made  If  a  pro- 
gram for  an  areawlde  system  is  under  active 
preparation  but  not  yet  completed,  provided 
the  project  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  is 
urgently  needed  and  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  required  as  part  of  such  pro- 
gram. 

Section  603.  Grants  for  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities: This  section  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  grants  (up  to  66^3  per- 
cent of  development  cost,-  or  75  percent  In 
the  case  of  projects  located  In  depressed  areas 
designated  under  sec.  5  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act)  to  local  public  bodies  and 
agencies  for  the  construction  of  neighbor- 
hood facilities  which  are  (1)  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  program  of  health,  recre- 
ational, social,  or  similar  community  services 
( including  a  community  action  program  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964); 

(2)  consistent  with  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  development  of  the  community;  and 

(3)  so  located  as  to  be  available  for  use  by  a 
significant  portion  or  number  of  the  area's 
low-  or  moderate-Income  residents. 

A  neighborhood  facility  constructed  with 
such  a  grant  could  not  be  converted  to  other 
uses  for  a  period  of  20  years,  without  the  Ad- 
ministrator's approval.  Priority  would  be 
given  to  projects  designed  primarily  to  bene- 
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fit  members  of  low-income  families  or  other- 
wise substantially  further  the  objectives  of 
a  community  action  program  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Section  604.  General  provisions:  This  sec- 
tion confers  upon  the  Administrator  the 
usual  functions,  powers,  and  duties,  and  au- 
thorizes him  to  make  advance  or  progress 
payments  on  account  of  any  grant  made  un- 
der the  program. 

Section  605.  Definitions:  This  section  de- 
fines \;.rious  terms  used  in  the  new  title  VI. 
(The  term  "development  cost"  would  mean 
the  costs  of  the  construction  of  the  facility 
•uid  the  land  on  wiiicii  it  is  located,  includ- 
ing necessary  site  improvements  to  permit 
us  use  as  a  site  for  such  facility.) 

Section  60G.  Labor  standards;  This  sec- 
tion makes  applicable  to  construction  work 
financed  with  assistance  under  sections  602 
•md  603  the  prevailing  wage  standards  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  and  the  authority  generally 
■ivailable  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  such  standards. 
Section  607.  Appropriations;  termination 
CI-  program:  Suljsoction  (a)  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  tlie  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  new  title  VI.  and  provides  that  all 
funds  so  appropriated  will  remain  available 
until  expended.  „  ^  »       , 

Subsection    (bi    provides  a  cutoff  date  of 
October  1,  1969.  for  the  title  VI  program. 

IITLE  VII FEDER.\L   NATIONAL   MORTGAGE 

ASSOCIATION 

Section  701.  Increase  in  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance authority:  Subsection  (a)  amends 
section  305(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  increase  the  amount  of  special  assistance 
which  the  President  can  authorize  FNMA  to 
provide  for  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment (presentlv  $1,700  million)  by  $100 
nillUon  on  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  by  $450 
million  on  Julv  1.  1966.  by  $550  million  on 
July  1.  1967.  and  by  $525  million  on  July  1. 
1968  (for  a  total  Increase  of  $1,625  million). 
(H.R.  5840.  as  amended.) 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  for  the 
transfer  to  and  merger  with  FNMA's  regular 
special  assistance  authority  of  the  balance 
(approximately  $220  million)  of  the  amount 
of  special  assistance  authorized  for  housing 
for  the  military.  NASA,  and  AEC  financed 
with  FHA  title  VIII  Insured  mortgages.  (H.R. 

5840  ) 

Section  702.  Increase  In  limitation  on 
mortgages  for  dwelling  units  having  four  or 
more  bedrooms:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  a  mortgage 
which  FNMA  can  buy  in  Its  special  as- 
sistance program  from  $17,500  to  $20,000  per 
dwelling  unit  in  the  case  of  dwelling  units 
having  four  or  more  bedrooms.    (Mr.  Reuss.) 

TrTLE  vin — open-space  land  and  urban 

BEAtrrlFlCATION    AND    IMPROVEMENT 

{H.R.  5840,  as  amended) 
Section  801.  Change  in  name  of  program: 
findings  and  purpose:  This  section  changes 
the   name  of  the  existing  open-space   land 
program    (title   VII   of  the  Housing  Act   of 
1961)   so  that  it  will  Include  a  reference  to 
"urban    beautlficatlon    and    Improvement," 
thus  reflecting  the  proposed  new  program  of 
grants  for  urban  beautlficatlon  and  improve- 
ment (described  below).    It  would  also  ex- 
pand the  existing  statement  of  congressional 
findings  and  purpose  so  as  to  reflect  the  need 
for  this  new  program  as  well  as  the  proposed 
new  program  (also  described  below)  to  pro- 
vide open-space  land  in  built-up  urban  areas. 
Section  802.  Increased  grant  level  for  pres- 
ervation  of  open-space   land:   This  section 
Increases  from  20  to  30  percent  of  the  land 
acquisition  cost  (and  from  30  to  40  percent 
of  such  cost  In  cases  to  which  the  higher 
rate  Is  applicable)  the  maximum  amount  of 
any  grant  which  may  be  made  under   the 
existing  title  "Vn  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  open-space  land. 


Section  803.  Substitution  of  appropriation 
authority  for  grant  contract  authority:  This 
section  would  eliminate  the  present  $75  mil- 
lion contract  authority  for  grants  under  title 
VII  of  the  1961  act  and  substitute  authority 
for  the  appropriation  of  such  amounts  (with- 
out dollar  limit)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  title.  This  authorization  would 
apply  to  all  aspects  of  the  open-space  pro- 
gram in  the  existing  title  VII  as  well  as  to 
the  two  proposed  new  grant  programs  dis- 
cussed below.  The  bill  also  provides  a  cut- 
off date  of  October  1,  1969.  for  the  programs 
under  title  VII  of  the  1961  act. 

Section  804.  Grants  for  provision  of  open 
space  land  in  built-up  urban  areas:  This 
section  adds  to  title  VII  of  the  1961  act  a 
new  section  705.  authorizing  the  HHFA  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  grants  to  States  and 
local  public  bodies  to  assist  them  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  developed  land  In  built-up  por- 
tions of  urban  areas  for  clearance  and  use  as 
open-space  land.  Grants  for  this  purpose 
(Which  could  not  exceed  $500,000  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  acquisition  and  demolition  cost) 
could  be  made  only  where  adequate  open- 
space  land  cannot  effectively  be  provided 
through  the  use  of  existing  undeveloped  land 
and  the  proposed  acquisition  Is  Important 
to  the  comprehensively  planned  development 
of  the  locality.  Such  grants  could  include 
relocation  payments  for  individuals,  families, 
business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions displaced  by  projects  assisted  under 
the  title  VII  programs. 

Section  805.  Grants  for  urban  beautlfica- 
tlon and  improvement:  This  section  adds  to 
title  vn  of  the  1961  act  a  new  section  706, 
authorizing     the     Administrator     to     make 
grants  to  States  and  local  public  bodies  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  local  programs  (utUiz- 
ing  all  available  public  and  private  resources 
for  the  beautlficatlon  of  the  land  involved, 
and     important     to     the     comprehensively 
planned   development   of   the   locality)    for 
the  greater  use  and  enjoyment  of  open-space 
and  other  public  land  in  urban  areas.    Such 
a  grant  could  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  community's  activities 
under   the   program   during  any  fiscal   year 
exceeds  its  usual  expenditures  for  comparable 
activities;  except  that  up  to  $5  million  of  the 
available   funds   could   be   used   in   making 
100-percent  grants  for  activities  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  have  special  value 
In  developing  and   demonstrating  new   and 
improved  methods  and  materials  for  urban 
beautlficatlon  and  improvement. 

Section  806.  Labor  standards:  This  section 
adds  to  title  VII  of  the  1961  act  a  new  sec- 
tion 707,  making  applicable  to  construction 
work  financed  with  assistance  under  such 
title  the  prevailing  wage  standards  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (and  the  usual  time-and-a- 
half  overtime  provisions),  along  with  the 
authority  generally  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
of  such  standards  and  provisions. 

Section  807.  Use  of  funds  for  studies  and 
publication:  This  section  permits  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  use  open-space  grant  appro- 
priations (up  to  $100,000  per  year)  for  un- 
dertaking and  publishing  open-space  surveys 
and  other  studies  in  connection  with  title 
VII  activities.  (Under  existing  law  such 
studies  and  publications  must  be  financed 
through  separate  appropriations.) 

Section  808.  Conforming  amendments: 
This  section  makes  necessary  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  in  various  provi- 
sions of  title  VII  of  the  1961  act  to  reflect  the 
inclusion  of  the  two  new  grant  programs. 

TITLE     DC RURAL    HOUSING 

{H.R.  5840,  as  amended) 
Section  901.  Loans  for  previously  occupied 
buildings  and  minimum  site  acquisition: 
This  section  amends  section  501  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  farmers  and 
rural  residents  for  the  purchase  of  previously 


occupied  dwellings  and  related  facilities  and 
farm  service  buildings  and  for  minimum  ade- 
quate building  sites. 

Section  902,  Interest  rate  on  direct  rural 
housing  loans:  This  section  amends  section 
502(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  increase 
to  5  percent  the  maximum  interest  rate  on 
direct  loans  under  section  502,  except  for 
loans  to  elderly  persons  in  accordance  with 
section  501  (a |  (3)  and  loans  in  accordance 
with  sections  503  and  504,  which  would  re- 
main at  4  percent.  It  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  charge  fees  on  all  title  V 
loans. 

Section  903.  Insured  rural  housing  loans: 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  adds  to  title 
V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  two  new  sec- 
tions (517  and  518). 

The  new  section  517  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  insure  loans,  and 
make  loans  to  be  sold  insured,  in  accordance 
with  section  502;  except  that  such  loans 
to  persons  of  low  or  moderate  income  would 
bear  interest  not  above  5  percent  and  be 
limited  to  adequate  housing  modest  in  size, 
design,  and  cost  and  to  an  aggregate  of  $300 
million  per  year,  and  such  loans  to  other 
persons  would  be  made  at  rates  and  charges 
comparable  to  those  in  effect  under  FHA's 
section  203  program.  To  assure  the  market- 
abilitv  of  these  loans  to  private  investors 
within  the  interest  ceiling  set  by  this  section, 
it  is  further  provided  that  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  a  repurchase  agreement  with  the 
investor  but  in  no  event  could  the  agreement 
be  for  less  than  5  years. 

The  new  section  517  would  also  establish  a 
new  rural  housing  insurance  fund  to  finance 
insured  section  502  loans  and  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  for  various  specified  pur- 
poses. The  new  fund  would  be  used  in  lieu 
of  the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  for 
section  514  domestic  farm  labor  housing  and 
section  515(b)  elderly  rental  housing  loans. 
Loans  made  out  of  the  fund  and  held  un- 
sold could  not  exceed  $100  million  at  any  one 
time.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  loan  in- 
surance obligations  and  to  make  other  au- 
thorized expenditures  from  the  fund. 

The  new  section  518  would  establish  a 
rural  housing  direct  loan  account,  and  would 
transfer  to  such  £iccount  all  rural  housing 
direct  loans  made  under  sections  502,  503, 
504,  and  515(a)  of  the  1949  act,  all  collec- 
tions therefrom,  and  any  funds  available 
from  appropriations  or  Treasury  borrowings 
for  such  loans.  Amounts  transferred  to  the 
account  and  such  fuither  amounts  as  may 
be  appropriated  would  be  available  for  mak- 
ing loans  under  the  above  sections  and  for 
making  repayments  to  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  903  of  the  bill 
amends  section  511  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  extend  for  4  years  (to  October  1, 
1969)  the  unused  balance  (approximately 
$101  million)  of  the  existing  borrowing  au- 
thority under  section  511,  and  to  remove  the 
existing  special  reservation  of  $50  million  ex- 
clusively for  loans  to  elderly  persons  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  501(a)  (3). 

Section  904.  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  secondary  market  operations  for 
Insured  rural  housing  loans:  This  section 
amends  title  III  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  authorize  FNMA  to  purchase  loans  in- 
sured under  the  new  provisions  of  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  in  Its  secondary 
market  operations. 

Section  905.  Extension  of  rural  housing 
authorizations:  This  section  amends  title  V 
of  the  Hotising  Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  4 
years  (to  October  1,  1969)  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  section 
503  loan  contribution  commitments,  the  au- 
thority for  appropriations  to  finance  assist- 
ance under  sections  504(a),  504(b).  506,  and 
516,  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  section  515(b)  rental  housing  loans  for 
elderly  persons.    It  would  also  Increase  from 
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$10  to  $50  million  the  total  amount  of  ap- 
propriations authorii^ed  for  sei-tion  516  assist- 
ance to  provide  low-reiii  housing  for  domestic 
farm  labor,  and  would  extend  tlie  construc- 
tiou  standarUs  a:id  technical  services  provi- 
sions of  section  506(a)  to  operations  under 
the  new  provisions  added  to  title  V  by  the 
bill. 

Section  906.  Payment  of  Interest  to  the 
Treasury  on  appropriations  for  rural  housing 
loans:  This  section  adds  to  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  a  new  section  519,  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
any  surpluses  from  the  new  rtiral  housing 
insurance  fund  or  the  new  rural  housing  di- 
rect loan  account.  It  would  also  provide  for 
pajTucnt  to  the  Treasury  of  interest  on  any 
portions  of  future  appropriations  to  such 
fund  or  account  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  \mtll  returned  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

TITLE  X MISCELtANEOUS 

Section  1001.  Authorization  for  urban 
pluming  grants:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  elim- 
inate ,  the  existing  $105  million  ceiling  on 
the  total  amoimt  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  ur'oan  planning  grants  thereun- 
der. It  also  provides  a  cuto.T  date  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1969.  for  the  urban  planning  grant 
proiiram.      (H.R.   5840.    as   amended.) 

Section  1002.  Authorization  for  Federal- 
State  training  programs:  This  section  amends 
section  802  of  the  Hoiising  Act  of  1964  to 
eliminate  the  existing  SIO  million  celling  on 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  to  States  for  the  Federal- 
State  training  program  under  part  1  of  title 
VIII  of  such  act.  It  also  provides  a  cutoff 
date  of  October  1,  1969.  for  the  program. 
(H.R.  5840.  as  amended.) 

Section  1003.  Authorization  for  public 
works  planning  advances:  This  section 
amends  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  to  eliminate  the  existing  celling  on  the 
total  amoui-.t  which  may  be  appropriated 
for  advances  under  the  i954  planning  ad- 
vance program.  It  also  provides  a  cutoff 
date  of  October  1.  1969.  for  the  program. 
(H.R.   5840.  as  amended.) 

Section  1004.  Advisory  committees — Tech- 
nical prevision:  This  section  eliminates  from 
section  601  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (re- 
lating to  HHFA  advisory  committees)  a  pro- 
vision which  has  become  obsolete.  (H.R. 
5840.  \ 

Section  lOOp.  Public  facility  loans  to  non- 
profit corporations:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955 
I  the  community  facilities  program)  to  per- 
mit the  Housing  Administrator  to  make  loans 
to  private  nonprofit  corporations  to  finance 
the  construction  of  works  for  the  storage, 
treatment,  piu-ificatlon,  or  distribution  of 
water,  or  the  construction  of  sewage,  sewage 
treatment,  and  sewer  facilities,  if  such  works 
or  f.icilities  are  needed  to  serve  communities 
with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000  and  no 
existing  public  body  is  able  to  construct  and 
operate  them.     (H.R.  5840.) 

Section  1006.  FTIA  conforming  amend- 
ments: This  section  amends  various  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Housing  Aqx  toreflcct 
the  consolidation  of  FHA  lnsurfiTO?*>unds 
Into  a  single  general  insurance  fund  under 
section  208  of  the  bill,    i  H.R.  5840. ) 

Section  1007.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions: This  section  amends  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  permit 
savings  and  loan  associations  (1)  to  make 
loans  on  the  security  of  buildings  to  be  used 
as  college  dormitories  or  fraternity  or  soror- 
ity houses,  or  to  be  used  for  residential  pur- 
poses by  the  staffs  of  community  hospitals, 
and  (2»  to  make  loans  on  the  security  of 
lease-holds  under  certain  conditions.  It 
would  also  confer  upon  District  of  Columbia 
associations  the  same  powers  with  respect  to 
the  investment  of  assets  as  are  authorized  for 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 


Section  1008.  Urban  renewal  project  In 
Johnson  City,  reun.:  This  section  permits 
certain  electrical  installations  to  be  counted 
as  loc.il  nonca;^h  grants-in-aid  for  an  urban 
renewal  project  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Section  1009.  Rep.iyment  of  certain  plan- 
ning grants:  nils  section  would  waive  repay- 
ment of  a  planning  advance  made  to  the  city 
of  Woonsocket.  R.I..  for  a  project  built  under 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELLIS  ISLAND  AS 
A  PART  OP  THE  STATUE  OP  LIB- 
ERTY NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a 
part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument,  and  for  other  puiposcs. 

At  a  special  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  this  morning,  the  President  issued 
a  proclamation  adding  Ellis  Island  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument. 
I  was  honored  to  attend  that  ceremony. 
For  all  of  us,  the  Presidents  proclama- 
tion called  to  mind  once  again  the 
unique  role  Ellis  Island  has  played  in 
our  histoiy. 

The  island  came  into  Federal  posses- 
sion in  1800.  Its  symbolic  role  as  gate- 
way to  a  new  land  and  a  new  life  for 
citizens  of  foreign  lands  was  assumed 
90  years  later  when  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Immigration  undeitook  to  develop  the 
island  as  an  immigration  station. 

Ellis  Island  was  our  official  host  to  70 
percent  of  all  those  who  immigrated  to 
this  country  between  1892  and  1954.  By 
the  millions  they  came,  the  "Uttle  peo- 
ple" and  those  who  were  later  to  achieve 
prominence  in  their  new  countiy.  They 
came  seeking  refuge,  liberty,  and  free- 
dom. They  helped  forge  our  unique 
American  heritage,  and  they  lent  their 
skills  and  energies  to  the  job  of  building 
America's  position  as  a  world  power. 

Ellis  Island  was  the  birthplace  of  many 
millions  of  Americans.  Stepping  into  the 
shadow  of  the  torch  of  liberty,  these  im- 
migrants from  many  lands  were  born  into 
a  new  world. 

In  1954.  the  use  of  Ellis  Island  as  host 
to  our  immigrants  was  discontinued.  It 
remains,  however,  nationally  symbolic  of 
our  friendship  to  those  of  other  lands  and 
of  our  indebtedness  to  those  who  have 
helped  to  make  America  the  Nation  it  is 
today.  The  island  is.  therefore,  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  protection  and  preserva- 
tion for  generations  of  Americans  yet  to 
come. 

The  proclamation  the  President  issued 
this  morning  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  shall  administer  the 
island.  No  funds,  however,  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  its  development  as  part  of  the 
national  monument  unless  othei-wise  pro- 
vided by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  reso- 
lution I  am  introducing  today  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Although  the  resolution  does  not  spec- 
ify the  amount  of  funds  required  for  this 
project,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
tentatively  places  total  development  costs 
at  $6  million.  Of  this  amount,  approx- 
imately $2,450,000  would  be  expended 
during  the  first  5  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  monument. 
Development  plans  include  landscaping. 


rehabilitation  of  several  existing  build- 
ings, and  other  work. 

The  resolution  has  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Bu- 
reau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  the 
proposal  is  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

President  Johnson  also  announced  this 
morning  the  establishment  of  a  Job  Corps 
in  Jevsey  City,  N.J.  Part  of  the  work- 
training  provided  corpsmen  will  be  in  the 
development  of  a  New  Jersey  State  park 
at  Jersey  City.  Ellis  Island,  of  course, 
lies  only  a  few  hundred  yards  off  the  Jer- 
sey City  shorefront,  and  the  park  will  be 
an  appropriate  waterfront  setting  for 
this  now  national  monument.  Ultimate- 
ly we  will  see  the  enlarged  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty Monument,  including  Ellis  Island, 
linked  to  the  New  Jersey  park  by  a  cause- 
way or  bridge. 

The  development  of  Ellis  Island  and 
the  adjacent  iiark  in  Jersey  City  will  add 
a  priceless  recreational  and  historic  asset 
to  our  New  Jersey  waterfront.  All  of  us 
in  the  Congress  wlio  have  been  pressing 
for  this  kind  of  project  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Interior  Department's 
recommendations.  Secretary  Udall  and 
his  staff  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
excellent  work. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  our  citizens 
who  can  trace  their  ancestiy  as  Ameri- 
cans to  Ellis  Island  can  attest  that  they 
have  made  the  most  of  the  freedom  and 
opportunity  which  were  opened  to  them. 
By  building  this  monument  to  the  cour- 
age and  energy  of  our  immigrant  citi- 
zens, we  can  memorialize  one  of  the  great 
chapters  of  American  history* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  The  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  79)  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  Ellis  Is- 
land as  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  TO  DEFRAY  THE 
COSTS  OP  ORGANIZING  AND 
HOLDING  THE  20TH  ANNUAL 
WORLD  HEALTH  ASSEMBLY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my 
senior  colleague  from  New  York  fMr. 
Javits],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization to  hold  its  20th  annual  World 
Health  Assembly  in  the  United  States. 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  remain  on  the 
table  for  5  days  to  permit  additional  co- 
sponsors  to  join. 

As  you  know,  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization was  founded  in  New  York  City  in 
1948  when  26  countries  joined  together 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
to  promote  the  cause  of  world  health. 
Since  that  date,  99  countries  have  joined 
the  Organization,  raising  the  total  to  125 
member  countries. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  tool  in  the  pio- 


motion  of  world  health.  The  vital  statis- 
tics of  the  member  nations  have  reflected 
its  success  in  the  almost  total  eradication 
of  malaria,  reduction  of  the  disease  yaws, 
and  a  general  increase  in  local  commu- 
nity health  standards   throughout  the 

world. 

However,  the  constant  battle  against 
disease  continues  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  the  forefront.  Major 
hazards  to  health  in  the  world  today  are 
smallpox,  bilharziasis,  cholera,  and  a 
number  of  epidemic  diseases.  Current 
programs  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion are  focused  on  these  diseases,  on 
malnutrition,  environmental  sanitation, 
sanitary  water  supplies,  and  general 
health  services. 

The  World  Health  Organization  holds 
an  annual  World  Health  Assembly  as  a 
means  of  exchanging  knowledge  about 
the  health  programs  being  conducted  by 
the  Organization,  of  providing  knowledge 
about  new  methods  of  attacking  disease, 
and  as  agncans  of  providing  an  exchange 
of  information  by  health  ofiTicials  from 
member  countries. 

In  1968,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion will  celebrate  the  20th  anniversary 
of  its  founding  in  New  York  City.  I 
think  it  would  be  fitting  to  invite  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  meet 
again  in  New  York  City  to  discuss  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  the 
continuing  challenges  to  world  health. 

New  York  City  is  internationally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  foremost  medical 
centers  in  the  world  today.  Pew  other 
cities  offer  the  combination  of  experts 
in  the  medical  and  health  fields,  medi- 
cal facilities,  educational  institutions  in 
the  health  field,  and  practicing  health 
clinics. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  associ- 
ates in  the  Senate  will  join  me  and  Sen- 
ator Javits  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  80)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  defray  the 
costs  of  organizing  and  holding  the  20th 
annual  World  Health  Assembly  in  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


nature  of  a  substitute  (No.  124)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DiRKSEN)  to  Senate  bill  1564,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     177 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute (No.  124)  proposed  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen)  to 
Senate  bill  1564,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

REPLACEMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OF 
THE  U.S.  NONSUBSIDIZED  MER- 
CHANT AND  PISHING  FLEETS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  30,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  1858)  to  promote  the  replace- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  nonsub- 
sidized  merchant  and  fishing  fleets,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bartlett  on  April  30, 
1965. 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON  GOLDEN 
SPIKE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  AND 
HERBERT  HOOVER  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  announce  that 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  S.  26, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Golden  Spike 
National  Monument,  and  S.  810,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Herbert  Hoover  National 
Monument  for  Wednesday,  May  19.  The 
hearings  will  start  at  9  a.m.  in  room 
3112,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     175 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
(No.  124)  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen)  to  the 
bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      176 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Javits)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  amendment,  in  the 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATIONS 

BEFORE      COMMITTEE      ON      THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Edward  F.  Boardman,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  middle  district  of  Florida, 
term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment.) 

Joseph  N.  Tierney.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  northern  district  of  Illinois,  term  of 
4  years.    (Reappointment.) 

Joseph  P.  Kinneary,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  southern  district  of  Ohio,  term  of 
4  years.    (Reappointment.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  May  18,  1965,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


RURAL       ELECTRIFICATION       PRO- 
GRAM IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Executive 
order  that  established  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  One  year 
later,  legislation  was  enacted. 

REA  loans  to  rural  electric  systems  in 
Florida  provide  for  service  to  an  esti- 
mated 132,548  rural  consumers  over  25,- 
359  miles  of  line.  Loans  made  thus  far 
to  the  17  REA  electric  borrowers  in  the 
State,  including  15  cooperatives,  total 
$99,796,233.  The  first  REA  loan  in  the 
State  was  approved  in  October  1935,  with 
the  first  REA-financed  line  energized 
June  19,  1936,  by  the  Florida  Power 
Corp.,  St.  Petersburg. 

Low  consumer  density  and  low  revenue 
per  mile  make  the  service  job  harder  for 
REA  borrowers  than  for  power  com- 
panies. I  am  informed  by  REA  that  its 
borrowers  in  Florida  serve  only  4.3  con- 
sumers per  mile  and  average  $621  in  rev- 
enues per  mile,  compared  with  41.1  con- 
sumers and  $10,181  per  mile  for  class  A 
and  B  commercial  utilities. 

Consumers  served  by  REA  borrowers 
in  the  State  are  using  increasing 
amounts  of  electricity  on  their  farms,  in 
their  rural  homes  and  businesses.  In 
1953,  the  average  monthly  consumption 
per  consumer  was  only  198  kilowatt- 
hours.  By  1963,  the  average  had  risen 
to  440  kilowatt-hours.  The  continuing 
objective  of  Florida  REA  borrowers  is  to 
provide  the  electric  service  required  by 
their  consumers  under  rates  and  condi- 
tions more  nearly  comparable  to  those 
available  in  urban  communities. 

To  assist  them  in  this  objective,  by 
January  1,  1965,  REA  had  advanced  $90,- 
144,701  to  borrowers  in  our  State.  The 
funds  have  been  invested  by  the  bor- 
rowers in  local  electric  facilities,  includ- 
ing 25.170  miles  of  line,  serving  116,498 
farm  and  other  rural  consumers.  Of  the 
39.000  farms  in  the  State,  98.8  percent 
were  receiving  electric  service  on  June  30, 
1964,  compared  with  only  5.700  farms 
when  REA  was  created  in  1935. 

By  January  1,  1965,  REA  borrowers  in 
Florida  had  made  a  total  of  $32,650,625 
in  payments  on  their  Government  loans. 
The  payments  included  $18,688,460  re- 
paid on  principal  as  due,  $2,367,196  of 
principal  paid  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
interest  payments  of  $11,594,969.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  no  Florida  borrower 
is  overdue  in  its  payments. 


TRAFFIC  TICKET  FIXING  AND  THE 

POINT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  what  is  known  as 
the  "point  system."  which  is  binding 
upon  the  drivers  of  motor  vehicles.  If 
drivers'  violations  of  traffic  laws  are  of 
a  serious  nature,  points  are  chalked  up 
against  them.  Eventually,  their  drivers' 
permits  can  be  suspended  or  revoked, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  points 
they  accumulate. 

Over  the  weekend,  articles  have  been 
published  in  the  Washington  newspapers 
concerning  allegations  of  abuses  of  the 
point  system.    These  articles  allege  that 
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drivers  who  otherwise  might  lose  their 
permits  or  have  tliem  suspended  are  sent 
to  traffic  school.  The  Interesting  thing, 
according  to  the  articles,  is  that  in  some 
instances  a  driver  has  attended  traffic 
school  several  times.  The  articles  state 
that  such  repeated  attendance  at  traffic 
school  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  points  acquired  by  drivers. 
If  that  is  true,  it  is  another  way  of  fixing 
tickets. 

One  does  not  have  to  attend  a  traffic 
school  to  know  that  driving  while  di-unk 
cannot  be  justified.  One  does  not  have 
to  attend  a  traffic  school  to  know  that 
the  driving  of  an  automobile  is  the  han- 
dling of  a  dangerous  weapon,  especially 
when  it  is  operated  at  a  speed  of  70,  80, 
or  90  miles  an  hour  in  a  congested  area. 

Mr.  President,  one  dees  not  have  to  go 
to  traffic  school  in  order  to  learn  that  he 
is  a  great  danger  to  society  when  he 
commits  a  traffic  violation  that  ought  to 
cause  him  to  have  points  checked  against 
the  ultimate  loss  of  his  license  if  he  con- 
tinues to  act  so  iri-esponsibly. 

Yesterday  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  To- 
briner.  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. I  asked  Mr.  Tobriner  to 
look  into  and  investigate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  point  system.  Also.  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  a  report  as  to 
whether  Mr.  England,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  ought 
to  have,  as  he  suggests,  the  whole  point 
system  taken  away  from  the  Office  of 
Corporation  Counsel  and  turned  over  to 
his  administration. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  ought  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  Deputy  Corporation 
Counsel,  Mr.  King,  because  he  is  the  No. 
1  fixer  in  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
it  comes  to  the  matter  of  traffic  ticket 
fixing.  My  investigation  already  shows 
that  time  and  time  again  the  Deputy 
Corporation  Counsel.  Mr.  King,  has  been 
guilty  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  in- 
discretion in  connection  with  fixing 
traffic  tickets  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  May  10,  1965.  addressed  to  Mr. 
Tobriner,  and  newspaper  articles,  one 
of  which  is  entitled,  "Motorists  Fight 
Points  in  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
School."  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  9.  1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

May  10.  1965. 
Hon.  Walter  N.  Tobriner, 
President.  Board  of  Coinmissioners.  District 
of  Columbia.   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Commissioner  Tobriner:  Prelimi- 
nary to  further  hearings  on  ticket-fixing 
problems,  it  would  be  very  much  appreciated 
If  you  would  look  into  the  matter  of  the  op- 
eration of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
School  in  relation  to  suspending  points  or 
dropping  charges,  as  described  in  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  Washington  Post. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  behind  the 
point  system  is  to  protect  the  public  from 
dangerous  and  reckless  driving.  One  does 
not  have  to  go  to  traffic  school  repeatedly  to 
learn  that  he  should  not  drive  his  automobile 
when  drunk,  or  disobey  the  speed  limit,  and 
other  moving  traffic  regulations. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  If  you,  as 
the  Commissioner  in  charge  of  police  admin- 
istration in  the  District  of  Columbia  would 


look  Into  the  administration  of  the  point  sys- 
tem and  then  have  breakfast  or  lunch  with 
me  in  the  near  future  for  a  discussion  of  the 
problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  what  your  think- 
ing is  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
George  England,  of  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  that  the  administration  of  the 
point  system  should  be  put  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  his  department.  Also,  would  it  be 
advisable  to  deprive  the  Corporation  Counsel 
and  other  District  of  Columbia  officials  of  all 
Jurisdiction  over  the  point  system  to  the 
end  that  the  assessment  of  points  would  be 
automatic  and  irrevocable  if  the  individual 
is  found  guilty  of  tl-.c  violation  for  which 
points  are  assessable? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
my  understanding  of  this  problem  no  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  should  have  any  discretionary 
power  whatsoever  to  suspend  the  assessment 
of  points  involving  any  driver.  It  would 
further  seem  to  me  that  the  only  place  where 
possible  suspension  of  points  against  a 
driver  should  be  considered  is  at  the  traffic 
court  level  and  then  only  when  good  c.iuse 
is  shown.  I  think  a  traffic  court  Judge  and 
not  the  corporation  coimcel  should  decide 
any  question  involving  a  possible  suspension 
of  the  point  system   in   a   given  case. 

Unless  the  general  public  has  confidence 
that  no  ticket  fixing  exists  with  regard  to 
the  point  system,  further  disrespect  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  bound  to  grow. 

I  am  very  desirous  in  trying  to  work  out 
with  you  at.d  any  other  oflicials  of  liie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  an  informal 
conference  on  all  phases  of  the  traffic-ticket 
problem  which  would  bring  about  an  amica- 
ble and  satisfactory  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. As  you  know,  I  am  satisfied  that  very 
serious  abuses  existed  before  I  initiated  my 
study  of  traffic-ticket  adjustments.  Although 
there  has  been  some  improvement,  I  still  am 
satisfied  that  additional  improvements  can 
be  made. 

I  shall  continue  to  press  for  public  dis- 
closure of  all  the  facts  about  the  matter  un- 
less there  can  be  worked  out  a  procedure  to 
be  administered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  through  you  as  president  of 
the  Board  to  put  a  stop  to  di.=criminatory 
practices  in  the  form  of  arbitrary  discretion 
in  the  handling  of  traffic  tickets. 

However.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  complete  cooperation 
that  you  and  Chief  Layton  have  extended  to 
me.  and  I  look  forward  to  discussing  the 
whole  matter  further  with  you  at  a  mutually 
convenient  time  after  you  have  looked  into 
the  problem  of  the  administration  of  the 
point  system. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Watne  Morse. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  May  9. 
1965) 

Motorists  Fight  Points  at  District  of 
Columbia's  Traffic  School — Some  Stu- 
dents  Use  Classes  To  Save  Licenses 

(By  Alfred  E.Lewis) 

Some  motorists  facing  serious  traffic 
charges  have  found  a  way  to  avoid  penalty 
points  and  keep  their  driver's  licenses.  They 
go  to  traffic  school. 

Motor  Vehicles  Department  records  show 
that  some  students  have  been  through  the 
school's  6-hour  course  more  than  once — 
some  as  many  as  five  times. 

Chief  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr..  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  concedes  that  most 
people  who  go  to  court  on  traffic  charges 
and  to  traffic  school  "are  there  fighting 
points."  The  school  is  run  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police. 

Some  drivers  attending  the  school  "have 
been  through  the  course  so  many  times  they 


should  be  teaching  It,"  says  an  official  of  the 
Motor  Vehicles  Department. 

These  drivers  usually  miss  points  by  being 
sent  to  school  before  disposition  of  their 
cases,  then  return  to  present  a  certificate  of 
course  completion  to  a  court  clerk,  who  then 
dismisses  tlie  charge,  according  to  sources 
clase  to  the  system. 

In  the  District  eight  points  are  needed  to 
suspend  a  permit  and  a  dozen  to  revoke  It, 
If  the  points  are  accumulated  within  3  years. 
Conviction  for  speeding  means  4  points,  hit 
run  8  or  12  points  depending  on  whether 
there  Is  an  Injury  and  reckless  driving  and 
driving  on  a  suspended  license  12  points. 
Drunk  driving  means  12  points. 

graduates  save  licenses 

Motor  Vehicles  officials  have  found  cases  of 
Traffic  School  graduates  who  shaved  points 
wliich.  if  levied,  could  have  put  them  on 
foot. 

Cases  in  point: 

On  April  24.  27.  and  ^8.  the  school  had 
240  students,  of  whom  122  were  sept  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  and  95  by  the  court. 
The  remainder  were  sent  by  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Department's  Driver  Improvement  Sec- 
tion for  training  after  their  licenses  had  been 
suspended 

Fifteen  of  the  drivers  had  been  to  the 
school  once  before,  four  had  been  twice,  and 
one  had  been  three  times. 

Of  those  sent  by  Corporation  Counsel  or 
court.  30  could  have  had  their  permits  sus- 
pended had  they  been  convicted.  Seventy- 
nine  had  previous  traffic  records  with  enough 
points  to  put  them  near  suspension. 

Three  of  the  drivers  actually  had  had  their 
permits  suspended  or  revoked  and  somehow 
had  got  their  cases  reopened  so  they  could  go 
to  the  school  and  keep  driving. 

traffic  judges  heard 

Two  General  Sessions  Judges,  who  often 
hear  traffic  cases,  George  D.  Neilson,  and 
Milton  D.  Kronhelm,  Jr..  denied  sending 
Traffic  School  graduates  back  to  school  so 
they  can  shave  points. 

Neilson  said  he  never  sends  defendants  to 
school  a  second  time.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  withholds  points  for  a  defendant  who  has 
successfully  completed  the  school's  two- 
session  classes.  Neilson  said  he  does  this  as 
an  Inducement  to  further  a  defendant's 
traffic  education. 

Kronhiem  said  he  requires  a  defendant  to 
plead  either  guilty  or  Innocent  If  a  driver 
pleads  guilty  or  is  found  guilty,  he  can  go  to 
school  if  he  wants,  but  such  attendance  does 
not  affect  assessment  of  points  against  him, 
Kronhelm  said. 

Three  other  Judges  who  hear  traffic  cases 
were  unavailable  for  comment  yesterday. 
They  are  Judges  Edward  A.  Beard,  Andrew  J. 
Howard.  Jr.,  and  Thomas  C.  Scalley. 

According  to  sources  In  the  Hack  Inspec- 
tor's Office  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  dozens 
of  cabbies  now  driving  have  been  to  traffic 
school  four  or  five  times.  One  of  them, 
whose  name  was  not  available,  attended 
school  three  times  In  the  last  7  months. 

repeaters  breeze  through 

Repeater  sttidents  breeze  through  their 
lessons.  They  have  heard  It  all  before.  A 
cabdrlver  got  100  on  his  examination  in  1959, 
a  95  last  year,  and  100  after  his  most  recent 
examination  this  year.  Another  driver,  who 
has  been  charged  with  12  moving  violations 
since  1956,  Including  6  speeding  offenses, 
scored  95  on  each  of  3  exams. 

A  man  with  a  record  of  10  violations 
since  1955  was  charged  last  November  with 
speeding  and  running  a  red  light,  but  these 
charges  were  dropped  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  office.  He  has  been  through 
traffic  school  twice  this  year,  both  times 
sent  by  the  Corporation  Counsel's  office. 

This  kind  of  situation  has  continued  even 
though  Clark  King,  chief  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel's    enforcement    division,    told    his 
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assistants  6  months  ago  that  no  one  with 
a  traffic  record  should  be  sent  to  school 
without  clearance  through  King  or  his  chief 
assistants.  .    „     ,       . 

Motor  Vehicles  Director  George  A.  England 
wants  his  department  to  administer  the 
point  svstem,  meting  out  the  points  where- 
ever  a  violator  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
assessable  violation — regardless  of  whether 
he  has  been  to  traffic  school. 

England  maintains  that  speed  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  most  fatal  traffic  accidents. 
He  is  not  opposing  the  school — indeed 
nearly  everyone  concerned  with  traffic  safety 
in  the  District  considers  the  school  a  good 
one — but  England  feels  it  has  been  misused 
in  some  cases. 

Use  of  the  school  to  shave  points  from  driv- 
ing records  has  been  a  sort  of  open  secret 
for  some  time.  The  problem  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  of  District  officials  con- 
cerned with  traffic  safety,  the  Citizens'  Traf- 
fic Advisory  Board  and  police  captains. 

Apparently  the  system  of  avoiding  points 
by  eettlng  traffic  school  grades  just  grew. 
Judge  Smith  says  there  is  nothing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  or  traffic  regula- 
tions that  permits  sending  a  defendant  to 
schot)!  in  lieu  of  assessing  points. 

Yet,  he  adds,  there  Is  nothing  to  stop  a 
judge  from  suspending  or  vacating  a  Judg- 
ment and  dismissing  a  case.  This  is  what 
often  happens  when  the  traffic  school  gradu- 
ate returns  to  court  with  his  "diploma,"  a 
slip  of  paper  showing  he  has  passed  his  traffic 
exam. 

For  more  than  a  few  drivers  this  procedure 
amounts  to  a  long  distance  between  points. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.i  Post,  May  10, 

1965] 
Unit  To  Probe  Traffic  Class  Point  Douge 
(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 
A  Senate  District  subcommittee  will  widen 
its  inquiry  Into  ticket  fixing  to  examine  the 
use  of  traffic  school  as  a  way  of  shaving 
driver  penalty  points,  a  District  committee 
staff  member  said  yesterday. 

Richard  E.  Judd,  said  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  already  has  gathered  evidence  of 
what  Judd  called  "a  more  serious  form  of 
ticket  fixing  because  It  allows  bad  drivers 
to  stay  on  the  street." 

He  referred  to  the  practice  of  sending  driv- 
ers faced  with  serious  traffic  charges  such 
as  speeding,  to  the  school,  even  though  they 
have  been  there  already.  In  some  cases  these 
drivers  have  avoided  assessment  of  points 
that  could  lead  to  suspension  or  revocation 
of  their  driving  permit.^. 

So  far  the  inquiry  has  centered  on  adjust- 
ment of  parking  tickets.  Morse's  subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  last  month,  and  Judd 
said  a  second  hearing,  still  to  be  scheduled, 
will   go  into  the  traffic  school   problem. 

District  Motor  Vehicles  Director  George  A. 
England,  probably  will  be  the  first  witness 
called.  Judd  said.  He  added  that  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Motor  Vehicles  Department,  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  office,  courts,  and  po- 
lice also  probably  will  be  called. 

England,  who  wants  administration  of  the 
point  svstem  placed  in  his  department,  has 
complained  that  in  some  cases  drivers  who 
have  been  to  .school  previously  have  escaped 
permit  suspension  by  being  sent  back  to 
school  in  lieu  of  point  assessment. 

Under  the  District  system,  points  are  as- 
sessed after  conviction  or  forfeiture  of  col- 
lateral for  a  moving  violation,  such  as  Im- 
proper turn,  speeding,  or  reckless  driving. 

Sometimes  the  points  have  been  withheld, 
however,  after  drivers  completed  the  6-hour 
traffic  school  course. 

Motor  vehicle's  records  show  cases  of  driv- 
ers who  have  been  to  school  three  times. 
For  example,  one  motorist  finished  his  third 
course  last  February,  scoring  95  on  his  ex- 
amination,  although   he   has   been   charged 


with  12  moving  violations  since  1956,  includ- 
ing 6  speeding  offenses. 

Hack  Inspector's  Office  sources  say  some 
cabdrivers  have  attended  the  school  four  or 
five  times. 

OKLAHOMA'S   ROLE   IN   STIMULAT- 
ING THE  GROWTH  OF  AVIATION 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  no 
State  in  the  Nation  has  done  more  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  aviation  than  the 
State   I  have   the   honor   to   represent, 
Oklahoma.    The  airplane  and  Oklahoma 
came   into  being   in   the  same  decade. 
Tne  pioneering  spirit  that  converted  the 
prairie  from  tepees  to  towers  in  a  life- 
time also  brought  the  airplane  to  the  fore 
as  an  indispensable  transportation  tool. 
Several  of  our  major  airlines  and  avia- 
tion manufacturing  companies  owe  their 
start,  or  thcr  growth,  to  aeronautical 
pioneers  of  Oklahoma.     Aviation  is  one 
of  Oklahoma's  leading  industries  today, 
and  the  developments  just  ahead  in  avi- 
ation will,  I  believe,  dwarf  the  seeming 
magnitude  of  today's  achievements. 

Recently,  another  first  for  Oklahoma 
aviation  was  the  inauguration  of  one- 
plane  service  from  Oklahoma  City  and 
Tulsa  to  Paris  and  Rome.  Before  the 
first  flight  of  this  new  oversea  schedule. 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Tillin,?hast,  Jr..  president 
of  Trans  World  Airlines,  shared  his  vision 
with  my  fellow  Oklahoma  aviation  en- 
thusiasts. 

Mr.  Tillinghast's  speech  included  many 
valuable  comments  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's prospective  yield  in  future  years 
from  a  dynamic  aviation  industi-y-  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Tillinghast's 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Aviation's  Seven -League  Boots 
(Remarks  by  Charles  C.  Tillinghast.  Jr.,  pres- 
ident, Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.) 

Today  we  are  Joining  the  heartland  of 
America,  one  of  our  Nation's  youngest  States, 
with  two  leading  capitals  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  peaceful  bonds 
of  travel  and  commerce  which  we  forge  today 
may  always  link  Oklahomans  and  Europeans 
In  a  mutually  profitable  exchange  of  people 
and  products. 

This  time  of  the  year  Is  a  good  one  for 
new  enterprises  in  Oklahoma.  The  76th  an- 
niversary of  the  great  land  rush  was  cele- 
brated Just  5  days  ago.  as  I  hardly  need  tell 
this  audience.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
although  Oklahoma  was  the  46th  State  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  it  was  the  last  State  to 
be  permanently  settled.  Certainly  you  have 
come  a  long  way  in  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 

It  is  also  appropriate,  I  think,  that  Paris 
should  be  one  of  the  European  cities  served 
by  this  new  fiight.  The  land  that  Is  now 
Oklahoma  was  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. It  was  once  ruled  from  Paris — al- 
though the  local  inhabitants  of  that  time 
probably  did  not  realize  that  fact.  It  Is  easy 
to  imagine  how  astonished  Napoleon  would 
be  if  he  could  return  to  Paris  today  and  dis- 
cover that  this  once-empty  wilderness  he 
sold  so  cheaply  has  now  become  a  thriving, 
weathly  State,  separated  from  his  own  capi- 
tal by  only  12  hours  and  40  minutes  of  travel 
time. 

The  service  which  we  inaugurate  today 
Is  an  appropriate  reflection  of  the  progressive 
attitude  toward  aviation  that  has  been  so 
conspicuous    a   characteristic    of   Oklahoma 


City.  Few  cities  have  made  a  greater  com- 
mitment to  progress  In  aviation  than  have 
you.  You've  taken  a  forward-looking,  far- 
sighted  posture  in  the  matter  of  airport 
zoning.  Many  of  the  larger  metropolitan 
centers  around  the  United  States  would  have 
done  well  to  follow  an  equally  enlightened 
approach.  In  many  cases,  the  damage  has 
been  done,  and  it  is  already  too  late  to  pro- 
vide adequate  elbow  room  for  aviation  in 
those  cities.  I  'hope  that  more  communities 
elsewhere  will  follow  the  example  set  by 
Oklahoma  City. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  September  of  1963, 
I  said  that  your  master  plan  to  convert  Will 
Rogers  Field  into  a  "supersonic  airport  of 
the  future"  might  well  be  remembered  as 
the  most  foresighted  undertaking  in  your 
city's  history.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since 
then,  Oklahoma  City  has  given  still  further 
evidence  of  Its  commitment   to  progress. 

The  series  of  sonic  boom  tests  conducted 
here  by  the  FAA  contributed  greatly  to  ad- 
vancing the  frontiers  of  our  knowledge  about 
supersonic  transport  operations.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  SST  will  be  flying  commer- 
cially in  less  than  10  years  and  we  need  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible about  the  potential  problems  caused 
by  these  alrcrafts. 

When  the  history  of  supersonic  transport 
development  Is  written,  a  chapter  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  devoted  to  the  progressive 
outlook  of  Oklahoma  City  residents.  Obvi- 
ously not  all  of  them  were  delighted  to  be 
part  of  a  test-bed  for  SST  research.  Yet  the 
community  In  general  gave  Its  strong  sup- 
port to  this  vital  work — and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  will  fly  more  swiftly  and 
sleep  more  soundly  as  a  result. 

Recent  developments  In  the  United  States 
and  across  the  Atlantic  have  made  the 
American  supersonic  transport  both  more 
practical  and  more  Important  to  our  national 
interest.  Our  friendly  rivals  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  have  been  moving  ahead  on 
the  Concorde  SST  project,  after  some  indica- 
tions of  dissension  earlier  this  year.  There 
appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Concorde 
will  be  built — and  that  It  will  compete  for 
world  markets  during  the  1970's. 

This  fact  presents  us  with  a  significant 
challenge.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
aircraft  exports  have  been  a  very  Important 
Item  on  the  plus  side  of  our  balance  of  trade. 
Airlines  of  almost  every  nation  outside  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  operate  United 
States-built  Boeing,  Convalr,  Douglas,  and 
Lockheed  aircraft.  In  recent  years,  total  U.S. 
aviation  exports  have  been  averaging  about 
$1.3  billion  annually.  Ofl^setting  imports 
have  been  relatively  small,  as  a  general  rule. 
Boeing  and  Douglas  together  will  ship  abroad 
$360  million  worth  of  commercial  Jets  In 
1965 — double  their  exports  for  last  year. 

Market  analysts  who  have  studied  the 
prospects  for  SST  sales  forecast  that  an 
American-built  SST,  faster,  larger,  with 
longer  range  and  better  economic  character- 
istics than  the  Concorde,  would  be  sold  over- 
seas to  the  tune  of  some  150  units.  This 
would  result  in  a  favorable  gold  fiow  of 
roughly  $5.5  billion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
U.S.  supersonic  transport  is  not  built,  the 
airlines  of  this  country  would  have  to  buy 
more  than  250  Concordes,  resulting  in  an 
outflow  of  $4.3  billion  in  gold.  Thus  the 
SST  is  not  just  a  prestige  project  by  any 
means.  U.S.  airlines  will  have  to  operate 
some  kind  of  supersonic  aircraft  simply  to 
stay  competitive.  The  only  question  is. 
where  will  these  airplanes  be  built?  In 
which  direction  will  this  volume  of  trade 
be  flowing  during  the   1970's? 

This,  perhaps,  is  an  appropriate  forum  in 
which  to  note  Senator  Monroney's  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  aviation  progress  over 
the  years.  His  enlightened,  forward-looking, 
firm  support  of  an  American  SST  program 
will  number  among  a  long  list  of  his  major 
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accomplishments.  He  has  seen  clearly  the 
potential  pitfalls,  and  he  has  worked  closely 
with  the  manufacturers,  the  airlines,  the 
FAA,  and  President  Johnson's  blue-ribbon 
SST  committee  in  the  flght  to  achieve  a 
realistic  supersonic  program. 

If  the  Senator  has  his  way,  and  I  hope 
he  will,  the  U.S.-built  airplane  will  be  eco- 
nomically sound  as  well  as  safe.  It  will  be  a 
fast-flying  advertisement  for  American  tech- 
nical excellence  wherever  it  lands  around  the 
globe,  no  matter  which  airlines  Insignia  It 
displays.  It  will  earn  money  for  the  airlines 
and  thus  enable  the  Government  to  recover 
money  spent  on  the  research,  development, 
and  engineering  phases  of  the  program.  It 
will  make  air  travel  still  more  attractive  to 
the  millions  of  people  who  have  never  be- 
fore flown.  It  will  be  an  Oklahoma-size  suc- 
cess. 

We  should  not.  of  course,  allow  our  gaze  to 
become  so  fixed  on  the  mach  3  marvels  of 
the  1970's,  that  we  forget  some  of  the  less 
exotic,  but  more  hnmediate  problems  that 
face  our  air  transport  system.  One  of  these 
Is  the  matter  of  service  to  our  smaller  and 
Intermedi.Ue  cities. 

Prom  time  to  time  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  trunklines  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  'skimming  the  cream"  from 
long-haul  flights  between  the  very  largest 
cities,  and  that  they  are  disregarding  the 
smaller  communities. 

On  the  whole.  I  think  that  the  charge  Is 
unjustified,  although  there  is  enough  to  be 
said  for  it  that  it  has  been  made  by  more 
than  one  who  holds  a  position  o:  respect  In 
the  political  and  aviation  world.  So  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  problem: 

As  a  generality,  it  Is  safe  to  say,  I  think, 
that  the  planes  go  where  the  traffic  Is.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  sound  condition.  It 
not  only  provides  the  airlines  with  the  sub- 
stance which  they  require  to  survive  and 
prosper:  It  provides  the  maximum  of  serv- 
ice to  the  traveling  public  . 

There  is  one  unhealthy  exception  to  this 
rule.  In  a  few  limited  markets  the  attempts 
of  certain  carriers  to  achieve  competitive  ad- 
vantage by  outscheduling  their  rivals  has 
led  to  excessive  frequencies.  Load  factors 
are  so  low  that  optimum  use  of  expensive 
aircraft  Is  not  achieved.  With  more  sensi- 
ble scheduling  some  aircraft  could  be  re- 
leased for  use  In  other  markets. 

This  problem,  though  easy  to  Identify,  is 
not  so  easy  of  solution.  No  governmental 
authority  ha?  seen  fit  to  encourage  the  car- 
riers to  develop  a  cooperative  program  for 
dealing  with  the  problem.  And  any  ef- 
fort to  Interject  the  CAB  directly  Into  the 
scheduling  process  would  so  burden  their 
administrative  duties  as  to  create  a  virtual 
paralysis.  The  only  beneficiaries  would  be 
those  who  practice  before  the  Board,  because 
every  significant  schedule  change  would  be- 
come a  drawn-out  Board  proceeding. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  Happily.  I  think  that  this  Is  but 
a  minor  part  of  the  overall  problem.  The 
major  part  has  been  the  lack  of  jet  aircraft 
suited  to  many  of  the  smaller  markets. 

All  the  major  airlines  once  had  small  cities 
sened  by  cs  many  as  10  DC-3  flights  per  day 
m  each  direction.  The  flights  had  to  stop 
for  fuel  anyway,  and  no  significant  added 
expense  was  Involved  in  dropping  off  or  tak- 
ing on  two  or  three  passengers.  Because 
many  of  the  seats  were  occuoied  by  through 
passengers.  It  meant  that  niaybe  50  to  100 
seats  per  day  each  way  were  being  offered 
for  sale. 

As  aircraft  became  larger  and  faster  and 
longer  ranged,  neither  economics  nor  cus- 
tomer convenience  would  tolerate  frequent 
stops.  Consequently,  each  community  was 
forced  to  stand  more  and  more  on  its  own 
traffic-producing  ability.  In  the  late  four- 
engine  piston  days  and  early  jet  days  this 
problem  reached  its  peak.  The  lack  of  suf- 
flclent  traffic  to  support  frequent  schedules 
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by  planes  carrying  from  75  to  175  persons  re- 
sulted in  sharply  reduced  schedules,  and 
this,  in  turn,  reduced  the  traffic  potential. 
Small  piston  aircraft  no  longer  presented  a 
viable  alternative  since  they  lacked  passenger 
acceptance  and  could  not  support  themselves 
economically  in  a  high-wage,  unsubi-idlzed. 
Jet  era. 

Fortunately,  the  situation  Is  Improving  and 
can  be  expected  to  Improve  even  more  as 
the  new  twin-engined  jets  go  Into  service. 
One  must  remembi-r  that  so  far.  with  the 
exception  of  Unlted's  20  Caravelles.  we  have 
had  nothing  smaller  to  work  with  than  95- 
placo  Jets. 

The  next  18  raontlis  will  see  quite  an  in- 
flux of  twin  engined  jets  far  better  suited 
to  some  of  the  so-called  neglected  markets. 
They  win  pennlt  better  scheduling  and  a 
better  spectrum  of  services  to  m.tny  cities. 
By  providing  better  service,  they  will  induce 
increased  travel.  lu  my  Judgment,  we  will 
witness  a  major  change  in  the  cycle. 

I  would  not  wish  to  leave  this  subject  with- 
out noting  that  in  this  area  significant 
progress  already  is  being  made.  Sixty  U.S. 
cities  are  now  served  by  jets  and  the  num- 
ber Is  growing  almost  /every  month.  TWA 
operates  only  Jet  service  west  of  Wichita  and 
soon  we  will  be  offering  more. 

Our  history  at  Oklahoma  City  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  our  operations  in 
medium-size  communities.  Although  we 
served  this  area  back  in  the  1920's  and  early 
1930's,  the  era  of  the  Ford  trimotor,  our  ciu-- 
rent  relationship  dates  from  February  1. 
1956.  We  started  out  with  the  reliable  old 
Constellations.  In  the  peak  season  of  that 
year  we  offered  three  frequencies  east  and  one 
frequency  west.  This  Involved  a  total  of  257 
seats.  In  1961.  TWA  was  the  first  airline  to 
offer  jet  service  to  Oklahoma  City. 

Today  we  offer  two  Jet  frequencies  dally 

to  the  West  and  three  dally  to  the  East 

plus  twice  weekly  service  to  the  East  and  on 
to  Europe.  This  is  an  average  of  580  seats 
dally,  or  125  percent  more  than  we  offered 
In  1936. 

Just  2  days  ago  we  inaugurated  the  first 
through  plane  Jet  flights  between  Oklahoma 
City  and  Albuquerque.  Nine  years  ago  that 
might  have  been  the  most  Important  new 
service  we  could  offer  your  community.  To- 
day, however,  we  are  able  to  shrink  an  ocean 
and  half  a  continent,  to  put  Paris  less  than 
13  hours  from  Oklahoma  City. 

The  service  that  we  Inaugurate  here  today 
should  stand  as  evidence  that  at  least  one 
airline  Is  willing  to  experiment  bv  bringing 
International  service  to  a  city  considerably 
smaller  than  any  to  which  such  service  has 
been  brought  in  the  past.  While  we  are 
optimistic  that  It  will  prove  itself,  only  time 
will  tell.  I  know  that  we  share  the  hope  that 
it  will  succeed  so  well  that  we  can  make  it 
more  frequent  and  more  direct.  And  we 
hope  that  you  so  support  this  effort  that 
we  feel  Justified  In  taking  a  similar  step 
with  your  friends  to  the  east  In  Tulsa. 

This  new  transatlantic  service  is  of  par- 
ticular significance  in  a  time  of  trouble  for 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Naturally, 
this  new  flight  will  make  it  easier  than  ever 
before  for  Oklahoma ns  to  travel  to  and  from 
Europe.  It  will  Induce  a  cerUiln  amount  of 
tourism.  But  over  and  above  this.  It  will 
help  you  to  find  new  markets  for  your  goods. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  seeing  rnanv  Okla- 
homa businessmen  boarding  flight  890  to  go 
abroad  In  quest  of  new  markets  for  their 
products.  And  I  hope  we  will  also  be  seeing 
the  products  them.'^elves  going  abroad  In  the 
cargo  compartments  of  our  jets.  We  can  get 
both  men  and  products  to  Europe  in  a  single 
business  day. 

There  are  multiple  benefits  for  Ameri- 
cans In  export  trade.  Sales  abroad  help  the 
Nation's  balance  of  payments  and  bolster  our 
gold  position.  They  also  mean  added  sales 
and  profits  for  the  individual  firms.  And 
on  top  of  this  they  forge  a  bond  of  mutual, 


peaceful,  productive  interest  with  other 
countries.  In  all  of  the  expressions  of  cur- 
rent concern  over  our  balance-of-payments 
problems,  I  hear  no  voices  seriously  urging 
that  we  raise  new  barriers  to  international 
trade  and  retreat  into  an  isolationist  shell 
Speaking  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  here 
19  months  ago.  I  said  that  the  air  age  makes 
Oklahoma  City  a  port  city  for  the  first  time 
in  history.  Even  ju.  recently  as  then,  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  the  inauguration  of 
this  direct  International  service.  That  is 
characteristic  of  the  jet  age;  It  makes  even 
the  most  visionary  prophets  appear  conserv- 
ative as  time  passes.  But  now  the  service  is 
a  reality— and  it  is  up  to  you,  the  citizens  of 
this  air-minded  community,  to  make  Okla- 
homa City  truly  a  world  port  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  30 
years  old  on  Tuesday.  May  11,  not  only 
has  turned  the  lights  en  for  farmers,  it 
has  made  farm  living  more  satisfying  and 
profitable  for  millions  of  rural  Americans. 
It  has  helped  improve  the  living  stand- 
ai  ds  of  all  of  our  citizens  as  farm  produc- 
tivity has  prown. 

The  REA  was  created  by  Executive 
order  as  a  way  to  make  work  in  rural 
areas,  but  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  and  Georse  Norris  very  soon  saw 
that  farm  electrification  required  skilled 
labor  and  a  different  approach.  Congress 
a  year  later  created  the  REA  as  a  lending 
agency  only,  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
electric  systems  in  rural  areas.  By  1949, 
it  was  given  the  job  of  improving  and 
extending  telephone  service  in  rural  areas 
through  loans. 

Seldom  has  an  act  of  Congress  stimu- 
lated such  progiess.  Less  than  11  per- 
cent of  all  farms  had  electric  service  in 
1935.  Now  REA  estimates  that  98.1  per- 
cent of  our  3.4  million  farms  are  elec- 
trified. 

REA-financed  electric  systems  serve 
slightly  more  than  half  of  these  electri- 
fied farms,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  Nciman  Clapp.  REA  Admin- 
istrator. 

AlthouG:h  21  electric  companies,  53 
public  power  districts,  and  31  other  pub- 
lic bodies  were  among  the  1,105  bor- 
rowers who  had  had  $5.5  billion  in  elec- 
tric loans  approved  as  of  January  1  this 
year,  997  borrowers  were  cooperatives — 
and  that  is  part  of  the  miracle  we  have 
seen. 

Farmers  themselves  serve  on  the  aver- 
age nine-member  boards  which  run  these 
borrower  cooperatives.  The  average  bor- 
rower serves  about  5,500  rural  consumers 
located  in  parts  of  three  counties.  Con- 
sumers average  3.5  miles  of  line.  Some 
91  percent  of  the  meters  are  located  on 
farms  and  nonfaim  residences  in  the 
service  aiea ;  the  remaining  9  percent  are 
at  schools,  churches,  and  rural  business 
firms  and  industries.  In  late  summer, 
usually  the  membership  turns  out  for  the 
co-op's  annual  meeting  and  elects  the 
board.  Most  co-ops  have  borrowed  sev- 
eral times  from  REA  and  paid  their  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  time  or  ahead  of 
time. 

They  have  managed  to  do  the  job  de- 
spite the  fact  that  use  of  electricity  has 


more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years, 
as  more  of  the  400  possible  uses  of  elec- 
tricity on  a  farm  have  become  known. 
They  have  done  the  job  although  the 
density  on  tlieir  systems  is  only  3.3  con- 
sumers per  mile  of  line  and  the  average 
revenue  only  $460  per  mile  of  line.  Class 
A  and  B  utilities,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  consumer  density  of  33.2  and 
wcrage  revenues  of  $7,164  per  mile  of 

line. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  transformation 
brouglit  by  REA  has  been  even  more 
dramatic  than  the  national  average.  We 
have  over  97.5  percent  of  our  83,000 
farms  now  receiving  electric  service  com- 
pared with  2.6  percent  in  1935.  REA 
borrowers  serve  only  2.3  consumers  per 
mile,  n  vcraging  $321  in"  rcvcnuo  per  mile, 
compared  v^^ith  31.2  consumers  and  $6,242 
per  mile  for  class  A  and  B  commercial 
utiUtirr,,  Yet  no  borrower  was  overdue, 
and  our  28  bjiiowers  paid  $78,929,290  for 
priiici!:al  and  interest  on  their  loans,  with 
S9.16!.-^46  of  the  principal  paid  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Telei-^hone  service  for  rural  areas,  since 
REA  v.a.s  authorized  to  make  telephone 
loans  15  year*;  ago.  has  more  than  dou- 
bled, both  in  the  Nation  and  in  my  own 
State. 

Evci-y  American  has  reison  to  be  proud 
of  the  accomiilishmcnts  of  a  good  lav 
passed  by  Congress,  v,ell  administered 
by  public  servants,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  exciting  farm  improvements 
by  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment my  senior  colleague  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement  on  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration. 

I  join  with  my  senior  colleague  in  his 
statement  that,  for  Oklahoma  and 
America,  this  has  been  a  tremendous 
program  for  the  development  of  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  of  our  State  and 
the  country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
for  1964,  gives  an  excellent  analy.sis  of 
what  is  ahead  for  REA.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  report  by  Mr. 
Norman  Clapp  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  my 
colleague  that  the  annual  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcono. 
as  follows: 
Report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 

Elfctrification   Administration.   Norman 

Clapp 

I.    the    purpose    op    the    REA    PROGRAMS 

Prom  the  privations  of  the  early  pioneers 
to  the  present  day,  rural  people  have  labored 
under  many  handicaps.  Always  there  has 
been  the  handicap  of  Isolation— Isolation 
from  one  another,  from  centers  of  informa- 
tion and  culture,  from  centers  of  trade  and 
opportunity,  and  from  sources  of  capital  for 
growth  and  advancement. 

As  our  modern  industrial  civilization  has 
developed,  bringing  with  It  great  Increases  In 
material  wealth  to  our  society  as  a  whole 


and  making  possible  higher  living  stand- 
ards and  greater  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life,  these  handicaps  have  never  been  more 
dramatically  demonstrated  than  In  the  strug- 
gle to  bring  the  blessings  of  electricity  and 
modern  communication  to  rural  people  and 
their  communities.  When  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  was  passed  In  1936,  only  1  farm 
In  10  had  central  station  electric  service. 
When  Congress  enacted  the  basic  authoriza- 
tion of  the  present  REA  telephone  program 
In  1949,  only  38  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms 
had  telephone  service  of  any  kind,  most  of 
which  was  totally  inadequate  and  of  very 
limited  use. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  as 
the  result  of  assistance  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  rural  electri- 
fication and  rural  telephone  programs,  the 
handicaps  of  providing  such  vital  services  In 
areas  of  relatively  sparse  population  are  still 
with  us. 

Among  REA's  electric  borrowers,  there  was 
in  1962  an  average  of  only  3.3  corusumers  (or 
meters)  per  mile  of  line,  compared  with 
33.2  consumers  per  mile  on  the  lines  of  clas.'? 
A  and  B  commercial  utilities.  The  disparity 
In  revenues  was  even  sharper,  averaging  S460 
per  mile  of  line  on  REA-financed  electric 
systems  verstis  $7,164  per  mile  on  lines  of 
commercial  utilities.  Comparable  figures  in 
the  telephone  program  reveal  4.4  subscribers 
per  mile  on  the  lines  of  REA  borrowers,  versus 
40  per  mile  for  Bell  System  companies. 

The  initial  phase  of  REA's  task,  that  of 
reaching  rural  people  with  the  physical  fa- 
cilities cf  service.  Is  being  successfully  ac- 
complished through  the  distinctive  cooper- 
ation of  rur.-.l  people  and  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  REA  program.  Today  more 
than  98  percent  of  America's  farms  have  cen- 
tral station  electric  service.  About  79  per- 
cent of  farms  now  have  telephones  and  an 
estimated  90  percent  of  this  service  is  dial. 
But  there  still  remains  the  continuing 
challenge  of  making  electric  and  telephone 
service  available  to  rural  people  on  terms 
comparable  with  urban  service.  The  suc- 
ces.'sful  achievement  of  this  goal  is  an  es- 
sential and  inescapable  requirement  if  par- 
ity of  opportunity  Is  to  be  achieved  for 
and  by  the  people  of  rural  America.  Many 
rural  residents  still  lack  modern  telephones, 
or  any  telephone  service  at  all,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  single-party  service  still  is  severely 
limited  In  rural  areas.  In  the  electric  pro- 
gram, consumers  on  REA-financed  lines  still 
pay  19  percent  more,  on  the  average,  for  500 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  than  do  con- 
sumers in  adjacent  towns  and  cities.  Much 
remains  to  be  accomplished. 

REA  financing  and  technical  assistance 
have  been  Indispensable  in  bringing  parity  of 
electric  and  telephone  service  within  the 
reach  of  rural  people,  but  its  permanent 
achievement  depends  upon  the  development 
of  basic  equalizers  such  as  rural  areas  de- 
velopment, territorial  protection  for  rural 
systems,  efficient  management,  and  nonprofit 
operation  where  it  has  been  available  through 
cooperative  organization. 

REA  during  fiscal  1964  intensified  its  ef- 
forts to  encourage  borrower  systems  to  seek 
and  apply  these  basic  equalizers  in  over- 
coming the  handicaps  of  serving  rural  areas. 
These  efforts  are  consistent  with  the  agency's 
guiding  policy  of  moving  "as  far  and  as  fast 
as  Is  feasible  toward  a  situation  In  which 
every  borrower  possesses  the  Internal  strength 
and  soundness  to  guarantee  its  permanent 
success  as  an  independent  local  enterprise." 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  encouragement 
of  the  strength  and  permanence  of  borrow- 
ers, which  will  permit  them  to  depend  less 
and  le.-^s  on  the  special  assistance  provided 
by  REA.  represents  the  proper  road  to  Gov- 
ernment economy  in  the  REA  programs  and 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  REA  borrowers  as 
local  business  enterprises. 


n.  THE  ELECTRIC  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Summary  of  loans  and  repayments 

During  fiscal  year  1964.  REA  approved  285 
loans  for  $261.5  million  to  electrification  bor- 
rowers, bringing  the  agency's  29-year  loan 
total  to  $5.3  billion  by  June  30.  1964.  Loans 
for  distribution  purposes  accounted  for  60.8 
percent  of  the  year's  loans;  generation  and 
transmission,  39  percent;  and  consumer-type 
loans,  0.2  percent.  Of  the  loans  for  distribu- 
tion purposes,  about  44.3  percent  will  be 
used  for  system  improvements,  to  heavyup 
lines,  and  to  assure  consumers  of  adequate 
electric  service. 

In  1964,  REA  received  loan  applications 
amounting  to  $329  million.  There  were  car- 
ried forward  to  fiscal  yera-  1965  loan  applica- 
tions of  $227.6  million,  of  which  .S179.5  mil- 
lion was  for  generation  and  transmission 
loans. 

REA  advanced  $246.1  million  in  loan  funds 
to  its  electric  borrowers  iii  fiscal  1964,  bring- 
ing the  total  advanced  in  the  electric  pro- 
gram to  $4.5  billion.  The  year's  advances  left 
an  unadvanced  balance  of  $829  million  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  approved  loan  purposes. 
Loan  rescissions  in  the  fiscal  year  totaled 
$750,713. 

Four  new  rural  electric  borrowers  received 
REA  loans  during  the  year — three  distribu- 
tion borrowers  and  one  pov.-er-type  borrower. 
The  latter  is  United  Power  Association,  Elk 
River,  Minn.  New  distribution  borrowers 
are:  Electrical  District  No.  2,  Coolldge,  Ariz.; 
Truckee  Public  Utility  District,  Truckee, 
Calif.;  and  City  of  Okolona  Electric  Depart- 
ment, Okolona.  Miss. 

Electric  borrowers'  payments  made  to  REA 
during  fiscal  1964  totaled  $199.2  million,  of 
which  $134.6  million  was  principal  and  364.6 
million  was  interest.  On  June  30,  1964,  835 
borrowers  had  a  balance  of  payments  in  ad- 
vance of  due  dates  totaling  $237  million,  an 
increase  of  9.7  percent  over  fiscal  1963. 

Only  three  borrowers  were  in  arrears  more 
than  30  days  on  debt  payments,  totaling 
$116,794  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Two  of  these 
paid  off  their  delinquencies  In  less  than  60 
days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Growing  strength  and  efficiency  of  borrowers 

Utilizing  technical  assistance  from  REA  In 
accounting,  engineering,  management,  and 
other  fields,  REA  electric  borrowers  during 
fiscal  year  1964  made  important  gains  in 
financial  strength  and  In  operational  effi- 
ciency. 

During  the  calendar  year  1963,  966  report- 
ing electric  borrowers  had  a  composite  net 
margin  of  $109,166,136.  Twenty-eight  of 
these  borrowers  reported  operating  deficits 
of  $1,436,771. 

Net  worth  of  electric  borrowers  totaled 
$954.2  million  on  December  31,  1963.  which 
amounted  to  23.6  percent  of  total  assets,  an 
increase  of  1  percentage  point  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Borrowers'  service  record:  Borrowers  were 
serving  5,300.643  consumers  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  is  an  increase  of  144.085  over  the 
nimiber  served  at  the  close  of  fiscal  1963.  The 
net  increase  in  miles  of  lines  was  23,074, 
bringing  the  total  to  1.536.738.  REA  esti- 
mates that  98.1  percent  of  the  Nation's  farms 
are  now  receiving  central  station  electric 
service.  More  than  half  of  these  are  served 
by  REA  borrowers. 

The  energy  put  into  systems  financed  by 
REA  during  the  fiscal  year  was  42.095,186,000 
kilowatt-hours,  an  increase  of  10.6  percent 
over  1963.  Cost  of  wholesale  energy  pur- 
chased by  all  borrowers  averaged  6.6  m.ills  per 
kilowatt-hour,  down  from  6.8  mills  In  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

Generating  capacity  placed  In  service  dur- 
in''-  the  fiscal  year  by  borrowers  totaled 
178.300  kilowatts,  of  which  153.160  kilowatts 
were  steam  and  25,140  were  other  types  of 
generation.    Hydro  capacity  was  reduced  by 
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3.720  kilowatts,  resulting  In  a  net  Increase  of 
generating  capacity  during  fiscal  1964  of 
174.580  kilowatts. 

On  June  30.  1964,  capacity  in  service  totaled 
2,252,449  kilowatts,  of  which  1,787,860  kilo- 
watts were  steam  facilities,  64.269  kilowatts 
were  hydro,  and  400.320  kilowatts  were  other 
production.  In  addition,  1.848,983  kilowatts 
of  capacity  not  yet  installed  was  provided  for 
in  loans  approved  by  REA  prior  to  fiscal  19«4 
and  loans  in  1964  provided  for  286,150  kilo- 
watts in  additional  generating  capacity.  This 
capacity  brings  the  total  for  which  financing 
has  been  provided  by  REA  to  4.387.582  kilo- 
watts. 

Taking  advantage  of  new  developments  In 
electric  living  and  electric  farming,  rural  peo- 
ple continxied  to  Increase  their  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  fiscal  year  1964.  Energy  sales,  ex- 
clusive of  those  between  borrowers,  were 
37.256.444.000  kilowait-hours,  11.1  percent 
greater  than  sales  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  194  percent  greater  than  annual 
sales  10  years  earlier.  Average  monthly  usage 
by  all  consumers  during  calendar  1963  was 
565  kilowatt-hours  and  by  residential  con- 
sumers was  425  kilowatt-hours.  Costs  per 
kilowatt-hour  to  all  consumers  continued  to 
decrease  to  a  new  low  to  2.18  cents. 

Rural  electrification,  like  urban  electrifica- 
tion. Is  a  rapidly  growing  industry.  Forecasts 
by  the  electric  utility  Industry  suggest  that 
capital  investment  In  new  electric  plants  for 
all  suppliers,  now  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  $4  billion,  will  reach  an  annual  rate  of 
nearly  $14  billion  by  1980.  In  the  light  of 
these  industry  nrojectlons,  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  need  for  capital  investment  by  REA 
cooperatives,  serving  the  rural  areas  as  a  part 
of  this  fast-growing  industry,  will  not  only 
continue  but  actually  accelerate. 

General  fund  compliance:  Electric  borrow- 
ers continued  compliance  with  REA  rec- 
ommendations on  general  funds.  This  action 
included,  among  other  things,  advance 
payments  on  loans,  rate  reductions,  and  in- 
vestment of  general  funds  in  plant. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  increase  In 
borrowers'  advance  payments  was  $20,955,744, 
bringing  the  total  to  8237.004,604,  or  7.71 
percent  of  principal  outstanding.  In  addi- 
tion, electric  borrowers  during  the  year  ap- 
plied S6.6  million  to  retire  notes  before  the 
due  dates. 

The  number  of  rate  reductions  In  a  single 
year  reached  an  alltime  high  in  fiscal  1964 
when  111  borrowers  made  downward  adjust- 
ments. This  compares  with  77  borrowers  In 
1963.  31  in  1962.  and  only  14  in  1961.  Rate 
reductions  made  In  fiscal  1964  will  save  rural 
consumers  about  $2«i  million  on  their  pow- 
er bills  annually. 

At  the  end  of  calendar  year  1963,  electric 
borrowers  reported  a  cumulative  total  utility 
plant  of  S4.406. 157.921,  while  advances  of 
REA  section  4  loan  funds  totaled  $4,287,- 
294.165  at  that  date.  This  gives  at  least  a 
partial  indication  of  the  borrowers'  use  of 
general  funds  for  construction. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions  only  181  elec- 
tric borrowers  had  general  funds  exceeding 
20  percent  of  plant  on  December  31,  1963. 
This  Ts  in  contrast  to  263  borrowers  which 
exceeded  this  level  on  December  31,  1961. 
before  REA  issued  Its  recommendations  on 
general  fund  management. 

Consolidations:  In  separate  cases  In  three 
States,  two  or  more  borrowers  during  the 
year  effected  or  planned  consolidations  or 
Joint  operations  to  meet  various  problems 
and  to  lower  operating  costs.  Two  Maine 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  plagued  by  whole- 
sale power  costs  so  high  that  they  were  un- 
able to  provide  their  members  adequate  serv- 
ice, in  1964  decided  to  merge  with  a  third 
cooperative.  Retail  rates  were  lowered  after 
feasibility  studies  reflected  a  stronger  finan- 
cial and  operating  structure. 

Boards  of  directors  of  two  Indiana  rural 
electric  membership  corporations  In  a  Joint 
meeting  in  January  1964  adopted  resolutions 


calling  for  consolidation.  .This  action  was 
later  ratified  by  members  of  the  two  organi- 
zations. Lower  operating  andj  administra- 
tive expenses  are  expected  to  result  when  the 
merger,  scheduled  for  January  1,  1965.  be- 
comes effective. 

In  Oregon,  a  rural  electric  cooperative, 
serving  only  about  900  members  in  a  sparse- 
ly populated  area  and  beset  by  an  accu- 
mulated operating  deficit  of  $127,000  at  the 
end  of  1963,  began  to  look  for  a  solution  to  Its 
problems.  When  a  26-percent  rate  Increase 
In  1964  failed  to  produce  the  desired  results, 
the  cooperative  made  plans  to  enter  Into 
a  2-year  operating  agreement  with  a  neigh- 
boring cooperative  which  went  into  effect 
July  28,  1964.  Plans  provide  for  lower  retail 
rates. 

Improved  management  techniques:  Dur- 
ing fiscal  1964,  REA  continued  its  efforts  to 
help  borrowers  adapt  to  the  most  up-to-date 
techniques  of  management.  A  revised  bul- 
letin to  provide  electric  distribution  bor- 
rowers with  suggestions  for  preparing  long- 
range  financial  forecasts  was  released. 

A  publication  embodying  the  broad  scope  of 
financial  management  to  emphasize  all 
phases  of  an  electric  system's  operations  was 
also  developed.  REA  policy  concerning  the 
level  and  management  of  general  funds,  retail 
rates,  and  related  consumer  benefits  was 
Included. 

An  increase  In  the  number  of  10-year  fore- 
casts received  by  the  REA  staff  for  examina- 
tion, analysis,  and  evaluation  has  taken 
place.  As  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  382 
distribution  borrowers  had  acceptable  long- 
range  financial  plans. 

In  order  to  provide  themselves  with  greater 
managerial  efficiency  by  the  timely  detection 
and  solution  of  operating  problems,  borrow- 
ers In  increasing  numbers  are  using  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment.  By  utiliz- 
ing such  equipment  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  many  borrowers  are  obtaining  re- 
ports and  producing  records  economically 
and  quickly. 

REA  has  assisted  borrowers  with  data  proc- 
essing through  field  trips,  workshop  presen- 
tations, and  replies  to  numerous  inquiries. 
Material  prepared  for  the  use  of  borrowers 
has  covered  preparation  of  records  for  the 
conversion  to  automatic  data  processing  and 
recent  innovations  In  equipment. 

REA  Is  continuing  Its  research,  and  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  preparing  a  publication 
covering  the  numerous  applications  of  ADP 
equipment  to  borrower  operations  and  pro- 
viding guidelines  for  assisting  them  In  mak- 
ing evaluations  of  the  advisability  of  utiliz- 
ing automatic  data  processing  equipment. 
Included,  also,  will  be  information  on  selec- 
tion and  Installation  of  equipment. 

An  analysis  of  operating  expenses  of  900 
REA  borrowers  was  completed  to  provide 
borrowers  with  annual  performance  criteria. 
The  program  put  into  effect  during  fiscal  1963 
after  considerable  testing  was  designed  to  aid 
distribution  borrowers  In  making  an  annual 
comparison  of  their  operating  costs  with 
those  of  systems  having  similar  character- 
istics. 

A.sslsting  borrowers  In  cost  comparisons 
and  reductions  assures  consumers  of  rural 
electric  systems  the  benefit  of  the  efficiencies 
resulting  from  the  use  of  this  analysis. 

Five-star  member  service  program:  Non- 
profit operation  has  been  helpful  In  enabling 
rural  systems  to  provide  electric  service,  par- 
ticularly in  remote  and  thinly  populated 
areas.  Moreover,  It  has  effected  a  responsive- 
ness to  the  needs  of  rural  consumers. 

To  assist  electric  borrowers  In  reevaluat- 
ing their  member  service  benefits,  REA.  in  Its 
role  as  adviser,  launched  the  five-star  mem- 
ber service  program  In  fiscal  1964. 

Since  July  1963.  REA  field  representatives 
have  assisted  nearly  600  electric  cooperatives 
to  make  a  self-Inventory  to  analyze  opera- 
tions and  determine  where  each  cooperative 
has  succeeded  and  where  weaknesses  remain. 


As  a  result  of  the  5-star-member  service 
Inventory,  more  than  200  cooperatives  held 
foUowup  appraisal  meetings.  At  these,  di- 
rectors evaluated  in  greater  detail  those  ac- 
tivities in  which  the  inventory  revealed  weak- 
nesses, and  then  In  tiun  planned  the  im- 
provements needed. 

Results  from  Inventory  and  appraisal 
meetings  have  been  dramatic.  Many  co- 
operatives have  started  or  updated  long- 
range  financial  plans;  adopted  capital  credit 
programs,  or  started  making  capital  credit 
retirements;  studied  and  reduced  or  adjusted 
retail  rates  to  benefit  members;  extended 
area-coverage  policies;  initiated  power-use 
programs,  and  started  rural  area  development 
activities. 

Many  cooperatives  have  started  or  reacti- 
vated employee  training  programs.  Some 
have  organized  member  service  departments, 
staffing  and  budgeting  them  to  carry  on 
power- use  and  member  activities. 

Cooperatives  have  gained  in  strength  by 
developing  membership  organization  patterns 
of  various  types  to  obtain  greater  participa- 
tion of  members  at  community,  district,  and 
areawide  levels.  An  increasing  number  of 
larger  cooperatives  are  being  organized  on  a 
district  basis.  Members  use  their  district 
meetings  for  discussion  of  cooperative  prob- 
lems, preparation  of  resolutions,  selection  of 
board  candidates,  and  conducting  numerous 
cooperative  education  and  action  programs. 

EUigineering  development:  In  an  effort  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  improved  serv- 
ice in  rural  areas,  REA  engineers  devoted 
considerable  effort  toward  making  under- 
ground construction  feasible  in  rural  areas 
during  the  year.  With  the  cooperation  of 
manufacturers  and  other  segments  of  the 
Industry,  techniques  and  equipment  have 
been  developed  which  have  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial reduced  costs.  As  part  of  this  ac- 
tivity, a  comprehensive  bulletin  on  rural 
underground  construction  (REA  Bulletin  No. 
61-3)  was  completed  and  distributed  to  REA 
borrowers  in  1964. 

To  obtain  the  many  benefits  of  standard- 
ization, standard  construction  drawings,  con- 
struction specifications  and  description  of 
units  were  prepared  and  made  available  to 
borrowers  In  preliminary  form.  In  addition, 
material  specifications  on  primary  and  sec- 
ondary cable  were  prepared  and.  for  the  first 
time,  the  list  of  materials  was  expanded  to 
Include  a  complete  line  of  material  and 
equipment  acceptable  for  underground  con- 
struction. 

Keyed  to  the  general  development  taking 
place  throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country  is  a  growing  demand  for  high  ca- 
pacity types  of  electric  service  for  large  farm, 
commercial,  and  small  industrial  users.  A 
variety  of  different  types  of  revenue  meter- 
ing Installations  exist  which,  for  adequate 
and  efficient  service  to  all  types  of  consum- 
ers, must  be  properly  matched  to  each  type 
and  size  of  powerload. 

To  assist  in  the  selection  of  proper  meter- 
ing installations,  REA  engineers  published 
a  comprehensive  application  guide  for  watt- 
hour  meters,  covering  the  use  and  technical 
requirements  for  all  commonly  used  instal- 
lations. 

The  typical  electric  borrower:  The  typical 
REA  electric  borrower  is  a  cooperative,  con- 
sumer-owned and  locally  managed.  It  is 
about  26  years  old. 

This  average  borrower  serves  almost  5,500 
rural  consumers  located  in  parts  of  three 
counties.  Consumers  average  3.5  per  mile  of 
line.  Some  91  percent  of  the  meters  are 
located  on  farms  and  nonfarm  residences  in 
the  service  area;  the  remaining  9  percent 
are  at  schools,  churches,  and  rural  business 
firms  and  Industries. 

During  calendar  1963,  REA's  typical  bor- 
rower took  In  $775,000  in  revenues.  Resi- 
dential consumers  on  its  lines  used  an  aver- 
age of  425  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  a 
month.     The  average   for  all  types  of  con- 
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suiners.  including  businesses,  rose  to  565 
kilowatt-hours  per  month.  The  co-op  buys 
Its  wholesale  supply  of  power  from  a  nearby 
power  company  which  serves  urban  territory, 
from  a  public  agency,  or  from  a  generation 
and  transmission  federation  of  which  It  is  a 
member. 

When  the  co-op  was  organized  in  1938, 
only  about  7  percent  of  the  farm  people  in 
the  counties  it  serves  had  central  station 
electric  service.  Today  98.1  percent  of  the 
farmers  have  it. 

The  membership  turns  out  once  a  year — 
in  late  summer— for  the  co-op's  annual 
meeting.  At  that  time,  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors, the  manager,  and  key  employees  re- 
port to  the  members  on  problems  and  prog- 
ress. The  members  vote  to  fill  board  vacaii- 
cies;  the  board  of  nine  directors  later  elects 
officers  from  its  own  ranks.  The  co-op  man- 
ager is  responsible  to  the  board,  and  the 
other  co-op  employees  are  responsible  to  the 
manager. 

The  co-op  is  a  good  credit  risk.  It  has 
borrowed  a  total  of  $4.3  million  from  REA 
in  several  loans,  and  it  has  made  payments 
of  principal  and  Interest  amounting  to  about 
$1.8  million.  About  $217,000  of  this  amount 
represents  payments  made  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

Net  worth  of  the  co-op  as  of  December 
31,  1963,  stood  at  $973,455.  Net  worth  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  assets  of  this  dis- 
tribution borrower  is  26.4  percent.  The 
co-op  provides  service  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 
Margins  from  the  co-op's  operations  are 
credited  to  the  consumers  as  their  paid-in 
capital  In  the  enterprise. 

Twenty-nine  employees,  all  local  residents, 
are  on  the  co-op's  payroll.  The  headquar- 
ters building  is  one  of  the  rural  commu- 
nity's modern  structures,  and  the  co-op  paid 
$25,318  last  year  in  taxes. 

Problems  of  power  supply 
REA  and  its  borrowers  during  1964  con- 
tinued their  struggle  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  wholesale  power.  This  entailed  such 
activities  as  negotiations  with  commercial 
and  public  power  suppliers,  loans  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities,  construction 
of  power  plants  and  transmission  lines,  and 
rate  reductions  by  power-type  borrowers. 

Rural  electric  ."systems  paid  $114  million 
to  commercial  companies  for  wholesale  power 
during  the  year.  Purch.ises  of  electricity 
from  the  companies  increased  5.2  percent 
over  the  previous  year. 

With  more  than  200  contracts  and  amend- 
ments involving  borrowers'  power  supply  ap- 
proved by  REA  during  the  year,  significant 
progress  was  made  In  obtaining  improved 
terms  to  borrowers.  Negotiations  not  only 
averted  rises  In  wholesale  rates  but  In  about 
20  cases  resulted  in  reductions.  Removal  of 
dual  rates  or  other  restrictions  were  agreed 
upon  in  negotiations  affecting  69  distribution 
borrowers.  Dual  rates  and  related  restric- 
tions limit  the  ability  of  a  borrower  to  benefit 
from  serving  large  power  or  other  beneficial 
loads. 

In  1961.  19  commercial  power  companies 
had  dual  rate  provisions  in  189  contracts  with 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1964.  10  companies  had  such  pro- 
visions and  5  of  these  have  Indicated  that 
they  may  eliminate  dual  rates  when  their 
contracts  are  renewed.  This  progress  is  the 
result  of  patient  and  persistent  bargaining, 
backed  by  the  availability  of  generation  and 
transmission  loans. 

Negotiations  aimed  at  achieving  power 
pooling  arrangements  and  Interconnections 
between  power-type  borrowers  and  commer- 
cial power  companies  were  given  concerted 
attention  during  the  year.  Pooling  their 
facilities  with  private  and  public  sources  of 
power  afforded  borrowers  access  to  efficient 
lar?e-scale  generation  and  hydroelectric  de- 
velopments which  effect  economies  for  all 
three  segments  of  the  industry  that  partici- 


pate. For  borrowers,  the  cost  of  about  8.6 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  power  was  substan- 
tially lowered  by  their  participating  in  power 
pools  in  fiscal  1964. 

Pooling  arrangements  and  interconnections 
that  provide  the  benefits  of  cooperation  and 
advanced  technology  in  the  realm  of  power 
supply  will  help  the  rviral  electric  systems 
gain  the  financial  strength  needed  to  pro- 
vide their  consvuners  parity  of  service. 

During  the  year,  engineering  and  construc- 
tion work  continued  on  18  generation  and 
transmission  projects  for  which  REA  had 
made  previous  loans.  The  generating  capacity 
involved  totaled  approximately  1,300,000  kilo- 
watts. Six  borrowers  placed  into  operation 
generating  units  with  a  total  capacity  of 
178.300  kilowatts. 

In  the  period  January  1.  1961,  to  June  30, 
1964.  REA  made  G.  &  T.  loans  totaling  more 
than  $536  million.  This  exceeds  by  far  G. 
&  T.  loans  approved  for  any  similar  period 
In  the  history  of  the  rural  electrification 
program. 

Of  the  loans  made  to  G.  &  T.  borrowers 
during  the  year,  only  one  provided  for  ma- 
jor generation,  with  the  majority  approved 
for  transmission  to  meet  continuing  load 
growth  of  existing  systems. 

On  July  3,  1963,  in  response  to  recommen- 
dations of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
REA  established  a  Power  Survey  Staff  in  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator.  Purpose  of  the 
surveys  Is  to  provide  a  broader  review  of 
power  supply  requirements,  to  assist  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  finding  the  best  possible  solu- 
tions to  power  supply  problems,  and  to  avoid 
financing  any  unnecessary  facilities. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  59  surveys  were 
completed  and  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  procedures  developed  in 
response  to  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Appropriations  Committees.  Six 
of  these  certifications  were  on  generation  and 
transmission  loans  of  over  $2  million,  which 
also  were  certified  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Six  power-type  borrowers  made  wholesale 
rate  reductions  during  the  year.  Reduc- 
tions ranged  from  2.5  percent  to  9  percent. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  few  isolated  G.  &  T. 
systems  through  the  special  situations  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  continued  to 
be  forced  to  charge  members  wholesale  rates 
as  high  as  15  mills,  the  average  rate  for 
power  supplied  to  distribution  borrowers  by 
their  REA-financed  G.  &  T.  systems  has  de- 
clined from  11.4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in 
1954  to  8.5  mills  in  1964.  A  few  systems  in 
1964  charged  members  as  little  as  5  mills. 
These  rate  reductions  not  only  assist  distribu- 
tion borrowers  in  extending  area  coverage 
electric  service,  they  also  contribute  toward 
the  eventual  achievement  of  parity  of  rates 
for  rural  people.  While  REA  borrowers  gen- 
erate only  18.2  percent  of  their  power  supply, 
the  effect  of  this  activity  has  been  far-reach- 
ing in  strengthening  the  negotiating  posi- 
tion of  the  cooperatives  In  dealing  with  power 
supply  problems  generally. 

Territorial  integrity 
Rural  electric  systems  In  extending  central 
station  electric  service  to  the  unserved  homes 
and  businesses  of  rural  America  are  perform- 
ing a  task  that  no  one  else  was  willing  to 
undertake.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  United  States 
has  brought  a  growth  in  housing  and  indus- 
trial development  in  some  rural  areas  served 
by  REA  borrowers  that  formerly  were  open 
country.  The  growing  market  potential  in 
these  areas  has,  in  many  instances,  attracted 
other  suppliers,  and  this  In  turn  has  pro- 
duced conflict. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  497.  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation bin,  1964,  REA  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  reports  on 


81  territorial  disputes  between  REA  coopera- 
tives and  commercial  power  companies  that 
were  reported  by  borrowers  as  pending  in 
1963.  These  cases  ranged  from  a  loss  of  a 
single  consumer  to  large  subdivisions  along 
cooperatives'  lines  that  ran  into  hundreds 
of  consumers  with  revenues  totaling  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually. 

In  one  State  a  power  company  built  into  a 
cooperative  area  and  took  several  new  con- 
sumers, in  spite  of  a  provision  in  the  power 
contract  prohibiting  such  action.    The  reve- 
nue loss  was  estimated  at  $4,000  annually. 
In  another  State,  a  power  company  moved  in 
and  took  an  Industrial  customer  the  coopera- 
tive had   served  for  several  years.     In  this 
case,   the  cooperative  successfully  defended 
Its  right  to  serve   the   Industry  before  the 
State  regulatory  body,  but  to  defend  the  right 
to  serve  the  consumer  it  already  was  serving 
cost  the  cooperative  approximately  $10,000. 
In  another  case,  the  power  company  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  a  cooperative  and  took 
a  new  Industrial  consumer,  with  a  loss  of 
revenue   to   the   cooperative   of   more   than 
$17,000   a  year.     A  letter  from   a  company 
official  to  the  cooperative  declared  that  co- 
operative service  to  Industrial  loads  "was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  establishing  REA." 
One    cooperative    has    spent    more    than 
$60,000   to   defend   its   right    to   serve   some 
1,000  homes  scheduled   for   construction   in 
territory  it  has  served  for  7  years.     If  the 
case  is  appealed,  the  cost  could  run  as  much 
as  $100,000.    This  was  only  one  case  in  a  long 
series  of  territorial  battles  between  the  co- 
operative and  the  power  company. 

In  a  rare  case,  a  power  company  line  was 
removed  following  a  letter  from  the  coopera- 
tive protesting  that  extension  of  service  to 
the  customer,  which  the  cooperative  had 
served  for  15  years,  was  a  violation  of  the 
power  contract. 

If  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  permitted 
to  retain  the  commercial  and  industrial  as 
well  as  residential  loads  they  helped  develop 
in  their  service  areas,  they  can  make  progress 
toward  the  objectives  of  the  program  and 
hasten  the  time  when  they  are  less  dependent 
on  Government  financing.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  lack  of  territorial  protection  retards 
their  development  and  tends  to  create 
financial  Insecurity,  which  will  lessen  oi; 
postpone  indefinitely  the  opportunity  for 
private  financing. 

Rural  areas  development 
REA  borrowers  are  directly  interested  in 
helping  toward  full  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  in  their  service  areas. 
As  new  housing  and  businesses  are  estab- 
lished in  these  areas,  new  Jobs  and  new  sales 
enlarge  the  market  for  service  for  borrowers. 
A  broadened  demand  for  service  improves 
the  efficiency  of  the  rural  systems  and  thereby 
enhances  their  ability  to  serve  adequately 
everyone  in  their  areas. 

Because  of  the  burden  of  poverty  in  rural 
areas — where  one-half  the  Nation's  poverty 
exists— REA  and  its  borrowers  must  work 
persistently  on  rural  areas  development  if 
the  decline  of  the  rural  areas  Is  to 
be  stemmed,  idle  facilities  restored  to  use, 
and  the  rural  systems  strengthened. 

Mail  surveys  by  REA  indicate  that,  during 
the  period  from  July  1961  to  the  end  of  cal- 
endar year  1963,  electric  and  telephone  bor- 
rowers had  helped  to  launch  over  900  indus- 
trial and  business  enterprises  in  rural  areas, 
creating  more  than  60,000  direct  Jobs,  plus 
over  40,000  indirect  Jobs  in  supply,  service, 
and  other  related  Industries. 

A  total  of  $750  million  was  invested  in 
these  enterprises,  of  which  more  than  90 
percent  came  from  State  and  local  sources 
including  private  capital  and  commercial 
lending  institutions.  About  $43  million  was 
provided  in  Federal  funds,  including  loans 
from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion and  Small  Business  Administration. 
Less   than   $2  million  came  from  financing 
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through  loans  to  cooperatives  under  section 
5  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

The  assisUmce  given  by  borrowers  to  these 
enterprises  gercrally  involves  technicnl  help 
In  developing  sound  projects  and  locating  fi- 
nancing, rather  than  participation  In  the  fi- 
nancing. Although  working  with  other 
groups  and  agencies,  borrowers  frequently 
tnke  tlae  lead  in  getting  community  support 
for  a  proposed  industry  and  in  niiobillzlng 
other  local  le  iders  to  make  available  the 
services  and  facilities  needed  for  a  particular 
enterprise  to  locate  there.  Availability  of 
.idequate.  reisonably  priced  electric  and  tele- 
phone service  from  the  borrower  is  often  an 
Important  factor.  REAs  RAD  staff  services 
are  provided  for  obtaining  needed  specialized 
technical  r.t'aicc  and  possible  source  of  credit. 

In  Tennessee.  t!-e  Koiston  Electric  Co- 
operative. Rogersviile.  helped  brir?  about  a 
virtual  industrial  revolution  in  the  two-coun- 
ty .irea  it  serves.  Through  the  coopemtlve's 
efforts  and  those  of  other  local  leaders.  3 
manuf.icturing  ind\:strie=;  eniploving  aonroxi- 
matelv  2,300  vorkers  have  located  in  the 
onoo  predominantly  agricultural  aren. 

In  its  work  with  the  borrowers  on  nil  tvnes 
of  projects,  the  REA  Rural  Areas  Develon- 
ment  staff  In  fiscal  year  1964  nsfisted  553 
commercial.  Industrial,  and  community  fa- 
cility projects,  bringing  to  nearly  1.200  the 
number  of  projects  receiving  such  help  since 
initiation  of  the  RAD  program  in  mid-1961. 
During  the  fiscftl  vear.  three  REA  loan?  to- 
taling $510,000  were  made  to  electric  bor- 
rowers to  help  fin.mce  electricnl  equipment 
and  plumbing  facilities  for  Industries  and 
businesses  on  their  lines  Thc?e  loans  are 
available  only  if  the  needed  financing  is  not 
otherwise  available,  and  serve  to  fill  gaps 
left  by  other  source'  of  funds. 

Under  a  delegation  of  authoritv  from  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration,  REA 
assisted  that  p.sency  during  the  vear  in  the 
processing  of  206  project  proposals  for  ARA 
financing.  Tlie  proposals  involved  agricul- 
tural or  forestry  products  or  were  industrial 
enterprises  located  in  rural  areas.  In  the 
assistance  provided,  reviews  by  appropriate 
Department  of  Agriculture  agencies  were 
obtained  and  reports  furnished  to  ARA. 
More  than  600  of  such  project  proposals  were 
reviewed  and  reported  to"  ARA  during  the 
3-year  period  since  REA  was  assigned  this 
responsibility. 

Fo'eign  interest  in  the  REA  pattern 

REA  continued  Its  work  with  rural  elec- 
trification leaders  from  foreign  countries 
during  the  year.  Sixty-eight  visitors  from 
19  countries  received  training.  They  were 
referred  to  REA  mainly  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  but  In  some 
cases  applications  were  made  directly  by 
their  Individual  organizations. 

An  example  was  a  group  of  13  electrifica- 
tion leaders  from  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Mex- 
ico. Uruguay.  Ethiopia,  and  India  who  spent 
4'..  weeks  with  REA  staff  members  In  Wash- 
ington. This  program  was  arranged  by  AID 
and  involved  REA  coordination  with  the  In- 
ternational Cooperative  Training  Center  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  with  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. Visits  to  several  REA  borrowers'  sys- 
tems were  arranged  as  a  part  of  the  program. 
AID  pays  the  ca^t  of  this  training. 

Guidance  by  the  REA  staff  was  also  given 
to  borrowers'  employees  who  volunteered  to 
render  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  rural 
electrification  programs  in  foreign  countries. 

"The  REA  Pattern."  which  was  published 
last  year,  has  been  translated  into  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  and  continues  to  be  useful 
to  program  participants  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

IIT.    THK  TELEPHONE  I  0.^4 N  PROGRAM 

Loans,  advances,  and  repayments 
REA    telephone    borrowers    rrceived     146 
loans    from    the    agency    during    fiscal    year 
1964.  totaling  $90  million,  nearly  $4  million 


more  than  was  approved  a  year  earlier.  The 
net  number  of  borrowers  rose  by  18  during 
fiscal  1964.  bringing  the  total  to  838.  Includ- 
ing 616  commercial  companies  and  222  co- 
operatives. Loans  approved  during  the  year 
will  finance  Initial  or  Improved  service  for 
an  estimated  105.899  subscribers. 

Telephone  loans  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program  to  the  end  of  fiscal  1964 
amounted  to  $1,078.4  million.  Of  this 
amount.  $378  million  was  loaned  to  cooper- 
atives, and  S700.4  million  was  loaned  to  com- 
mercial conipaniej. 

Tiie  amoimts  loaned  for  the  various  pur- 
poses are  shown  in  table  13.'  Of  the  total 
amount  loaned  during  the  year.  63.7  percent 
was  for  new  construction.  33  percent  for  the 
improvement  of  exi.stuig  service,  and  the  re- 
maining 3.3  percent  for  refinancing,  acquisi- 
tions, and  other  purposes. 

The  cumulative  lo.ms,  when  construction 
Is  completed,  will  provide  modern  telephone 
.service  to  1.964.601  subscribers  over  492.700 
miles  of  line  (table  12).  Rescissions  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $2.501.5,19. 

A  milestone  In  the  15-year-rld  REA  tele- 
phone program  wis  reached  when  the  bil- 
lionth dollar  in  lo.in's  was  approved  to  Nor- 
wr.y  Rural  Telephone  Co..  Kanawha,  Iowa, 
on  November  4.  1063. 

Loan  funds  advincfd  to  telephone  bor- 
rowers in  fiscal  19C4  amounted  to  $84.3  mil- 
lion. As  of  June  30.  19C4,  adv.nices  have 
been  made  to  borrowers  in  a  cumulative  total 
amount  of  S876.7  million.  The  unadvancod 
balance  of  loan  funds  at  June  30,  1964.  was 
$201.7  million   (table  12). 

REA  received  214  loan  applications  during 
fiscal  1964.  totaling  8102.1  million.  Tliis  was 
the  highest  number  of  applications  received 
by  REA  since  1960.  There  were  160  applica- 
tions on  hand  at  June  30.  1964,  totaling  $84.7 
million. . 

Here  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  146  tele- 
phone loans  approved  by  REA  during  the 
year,  illustrating  the  strenuous  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  reach  the  3.5  million  un- 
served rural  homes  in  the  United  States: 

In  southwestern  Texas.  526  subscribers  are 
scheduled  to  receive  initial  service  and  202 
subscriber.s  improved  service  as  a  result  of 
a  52,250,000  loan  approved  June  30.  1964. 
The  area  to  be  served  by  the  new  borrower. 
Big  Bend  Telephone  Co..  Alpine.  Tex.,  is  lo- 
cated in  isolated,  mountainous  rural  parts 
of  seven  counties.  So  sparsely  settled  is  the 
area  that  the  system,  as  described  in  the 
loan  supporting  data,  will  average  only  one 
subscriber  for  every  4  miles  of  line.  Tlie 
ranchers  and  other  rural  subscribers  will  have 
one-,  two-,  and  four-party  modern  dial  serv- 
ice. Some  subscribers  will  be  served  by  dial 
radio  telephone  because  of  the  remioleness. 
Borrowers  made  payments  to  REA  total- 
ing $35  8  million  In  1964;  of  this  amount. 
$15.7  million  was  interest,  and  $20.1  million 
was  principal.  Of  the  principal  amount. 
$1.9  million  was  an  Increase  In  the  advance 
payment  account.  A?  of  June  30,  1964,  276 
borrowers  had  a  total  balance  with  REA 
of  more  than  393  million  In  advance  pay- 
ments. 

Four  borrowers  were  delinquent  more  than 
30  days  In  their  payments  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  delinquency  totaled  $166,- 
652  (table  18). 

Financial  status  of  telephone  borrowers 
The  794  borrowers  reporting  to  REA  had 
operating  revenues  totaling  $161  million  In 
fiscal  1964.  an  Increase  of  11  percent  over  fis- 
cal 1963. 

During  the  calendar  year  1963,  96  of  784 
borrowers  reporting  showed  deficits  on  an 
accrual  basis  for  their  operations  (table  20). 
This  was  a  continuing  improvement  over  the 
previous  year  when  105  of  760  borrowers 
showed  deficits.  In  most  coj^es  these  deficits 
are  temporary  and  will  be  eliminated  after 
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the  borrowers  complete  construction  and 
start  normal  operations. 

Telephone  borrowers  reported  at  Decern- 
ber  31,  1963,  a  net  worth  totaling  $96  2  mil- 
lion  (table  21).  -Hie  variation  in  the  net 
worth  of  Individual  borrowers  ercpressed  as 
a  percentage  of  assets  Is  shown  by  the  data 
in  table  22. 

Today  the  typical  telephone  system  which 
has  borrowed  funds  from  REA  has  been  a 
borrower  for  8  years.  It  provides  service 
to  nearly  2.000  subscribers  located  in  sev- 
eral  small  towns  and  in  the  surrounding 
rural  areas.  Of  these  subscribers,  some  40 
percent  received  Initial  service  as  a  re- 
sult of  REA  financing. 

The  typical  company  has  5  central  of- 
fices, providing  modern  dial  service  over  450 
miles  of  pole  line,  cable,  and  buried  plant. 
Telephones  In  service  include  1,755  for  resi- 
dential and  235  for  bvislno.'^s  u?ers.  In  addi- 
tion, 14  percent  of  the  subscribers  have  ex- 
tension telephones. 

The  rural  telephone  program  Is  now  in  Its 
second  phase  of  upgrading.  In  the  initial 
phase,  eight-party  dial  service  was  the  ac- 
cepted standard.  While  It  was  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  20-partv  line. "rural  peo- 
ple fotind  that  the  growing  needs  for  ready 
communications  now  mrke  further  upr^rad- 
Ing  to  4-,  2-.  and  even  l-party  service  neces- 
sary. 

The  demand  for  better  service  is  reflected, 
to  an  extent,  in  the  fact  that  33  percent  of 
loan  funds  approved  in  fiscal  1964  was  ear- 
marked for  system  Improvnmnnts. 

The  average  rural  subscriber  now  makes 
three  times  as  many  ci'ls  over  the  telephone 
as  he  did  when  he  first  obtained  modern 
dial  service.  This  means  that  with  today's 
service  on  an  8-party  line,  it  is  harder  to  get 
the  line  than  when  20  prrtles  shared  a  line 
but  used  it  less. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  what  was 
standard  only  .-i  few  years  ago  is  obsolete 
today.  Consequently.  REA  has  revised  Its 
recommendations  to  make  four-narty  service 
the  preferred   standard    In    rural   areas. 

The  constant  change  in  patterns  of  life  in 
the  rural  communities,  coupled  with  rapid 
developments  in  telecommunications  tech- 
nolOf-ry.  indicates  a  strong  demand  for  single- 
party  service  in  the  near  future. 

The  first  REA  borrower  to  provide  all  one- 
party  service  was  Dunnell  Telephone  Co.. 
Dunnell.  Minn.  With  a  $150,000  REA  loan 
approved  October  31.  1963,  the  company  re- 
habilitated its  300-teIephone  system  and  pre- 
pared to  make  the  cutover  in  September  1964. 
A  survey  of  subscribers  had  fotmd  that  95 
percent  of  them  desired  1 -party  service. 

Northwest  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. Havelock.  Iowa,  made  plans  to  initiate 
one-party  service  in  October  19G4.  The  co- 
operative had  obtained  an  REA  loan  in  1963 
to  provide  5-party  service  to  359  subscribers 
and  1-party  service  to  271  subs-rlbnrs.  When 
an  engineering  study  showed  that  the  cost 
of  one-party  service  wos  within  the  reach  of 
all.  subscribers  decided  thjit  the  time  saved 
by  this  improved  service  was  worth  the 
added  cost. 

During  fiscal  1964.  REA'.-,  typical  telephone 
borrower  took  In  $202,725  In  operating  rev- 
enues, one-third  of  this  coming  from  toll 
calls.  It  has  borrowed  a  total  of  $1,288,000 
In  several  loans,  and  has  paid  $174,650  In 
principal  and  Interest  on  its  REA  indebted- 
ness. Net  worth  of  the  borrower  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  stood  at  $122,660. 

This  average  REA  borrower  has  a  modest 
headquarters  building,  employs  an  office 
and  maintenance  staff  nutnbertng  14  persons, 
and  paid  taxes  amounting  to  $21 884  In 
1963.  In  addition.  Its  subscribers  paid  more 
than  $18  000  In  excise  taxes  on  their  tele- 
phone bills. 

Like  REA  electric  borrowers,  telephone  bor- 
rowers are  helping  to  build  their  financial 
strength  through  rural  areas  development 
activities. 
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Ciiathaai,  La.,  which  lost  75  residents  be- 
tween the  1950  and  1960  censuses,  leaving  It 
with  a  population  of  only  758,  now  has  close 
to  200  new  weekly  paychecks  flowing  into  its 
economy.  Job  opportunities  now  exist  for 
young  people  who  desire  to  remain  In  the 
hometown.  The  Chatham  Telephone  Co. 
officials  and  other  business  leaders  formed 
a  development  corporation  to  bring  Industry 
to  the  tbwn.  Led  by  the  telephone  company, 
the  local  group  helped  find  the  right  sites 
and  financing  arrangements  which  enabled 
a  veneer  plant  and  lumber  mill  to  locate 
in  Chatham. 

Upgrading  telephone  service 

In  addition  to  approving  loans  to  finance 
initial  telephone  service  to  unserved  rural 
persons,  REA  during  fiscal  year  1964  con- 
tinued to  make  loans  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  borrowers  in  support  of  these 
loans  for  upgrading  rural  telephone  service. 

In  carrying  out  the  telephone  amendment, 
REA  and  Its  telephone  borrowers  have  been 
guided  by  the  following  congressional  policy 
statement  contained  In  the  enabling  legis- 
lation: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  adequate  telephone  service  be 
made  generally  available  in  rural  areas 
through  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
existing  telephone  facilities  and  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  additional  facili- 
ties as  are  required  to  assure  the  availability  • 
of  adequate  telephone  service  to  the  widest 
practicable  number  of  rural  users  of  such 
service." 

REA  has  approved  loans  to  several  other 
borrowers  to  provide  single-party  service,  and 
additional  applications  for  this  type  of  serv- 
ice are  expected  In  the  future.  Trends  in- 
dicated in  market  forecasts  prepared  by  bor- 
rowers show  that  by  1970  some  35  percent 
of  their  subscribers  will  be  receiving  single- 
party  service,  substantially  behind  the  pace 
being  set  in  the  Industry  by  the  Bell  System. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  the  Bell  System  service 
in  1962  was  single  party.  Its  plans  call  for 
87  percent  one-party  service  by  1975  and  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  system  is  complete 
elimination  of  multiparty  service. 

If  the  objective  of  parity  of  rural  service 
of  a  kind  and  quality  comparable  to  that 
available  to  urban  subscribers  Is  to  be 
achieved  and  maintained,  REA  borrowers 
have  a  real  challenge  ahead  of  them. 

Telephone  engineering  developments 

REA  has  made  rapid  progress  toward  pro- 
viding modern  telephone  service  to  rural 
areas.  However,  one  of  the  most  difiScult 
phases  of  the  program  lies  ahead.  Tliat  Is 
providing  REA  borrowers  with  the  design 
criteria,  materials,  and  equipment  which 
can  make  it  economically  feasible  to  serve 
sparsely  settled  areas  and  to  reinforce  exist- 
ing systems  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  better  grades  of  service.  During  1964, 
REA  engineers  made  notable  contributions 
toward  these  objectives. 

With  REA  assistance,  one  manufacturer 
has  developed  electronic  equipment  (carrier) 
which  will  undergo  field  trials  early  in  1965. 
It  appears  to  be  of  sound  design  and  likely 
will  prove  satisfactory  in  field  trials.  Equip- 
ment of  this  type  will  provide  the  means  for 
borrowers  to  make  available  one-party  serv- 
ice in  rural  areas  at  a  cost  heretofore  not  pos- 
sible with  the  use  of  conventional  plant. 

Significant  savings  have  been  obtained  on 
trunk  carrier  equipment  built  to  REA 
specifications  which  is  now  in  use  on  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  REA  borrowers'  sys- 
tems. This  was  brought  about  primarily 
through  a  joint  effort  by  REA  engineers  and 
manufacturers  In  developing  equipment  par- 
ticularly adaptable  to  rural  application. 

Three  engineering  symposia  were  held  in 
the  fall  of  1963  for  tlie  benefit  of  over  500 
borrowers'  personnel,  consulting  engineers, 
contractors.  REA  field  staff,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  providing  telephone  service  In 


rural  areas.  These  meetings  imparted  a  bet- 
ter working  knowledge  of  techniques  for 
reducing  costs,  improving  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice and  accelerating  service  to  unserved  rural 
people. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  physical 
composition  and  characteristics  of  telephone 
borrowers'  plant  xu=e  was  made.  The  infor- 
mation, which  Is  being  machine  proces.sed 
and  analyzed,  will  enable  our  engineers  to 
pinpoint  those  areas  where  improvements, 
reimements,  and  innovations  can  be  made 
In  telephone  materials  and  equipment  and 
will  provide  criteria  for  economical  plant  re- 
inforcement to  meet  the  demands  for  higher 
grade  service. 

To  effect  savings  in  initial  and  annual  costs 
and  more  depyendable  service,  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  route  mileage  constructed  by 
borrowers  in  1964  Is  buried  plant.  Tech- 
niques developed  by  REA  engineers  make  It 
possible  for  borrowers  to  extend  the  range 
of  buried  plant  to  more  than  30  miles  from 
the  central  oflace.  Heretofore,  the  use  of  this 
plant  was  restricted  to  those  borrowers'  sys- 
tems where  favorable  soii  conditions  pre- 
vailed. To  permit  its  use  in  rough  and  rocky 
areas,  REA  engineers,  working  with  manu- 
facturers, developed  a  high  density  plastic 
insulated  cable,  plowing  equipment,  and 
techniques.  Field  trials  have  proven  suc- 
cessful. 

Other  significant  accomplishments  during 
the  year  included  the  development  of  a  speci- 
fication for  a  telephone  set  which  will  pro- 
vide improved  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
transmission  characteristics;  the  revision  of 
REA  specifications  for  outside  plant  construc- 
tion (REA  Form  511:  Telephone  System  Con- 
struction Contracts),  which  now  includes 
new  construction  techniques  and  materials, 
and  the  development  of  a  specification  to 
make  the  purchase  of  point-to-point  radio 
(microwave)  easier  for  borrov/ers.  Field  tests 
were  also  completed  on  an  Improved  type  of 
mobile  dial  radio  equipment  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  nationwide  system  now  be- 
ing installed  by  Bell  System  companies. 

National  defense 
REA  telephone  borrowers  are  contributing 
to  the  Nation's  defense  by  furnishing  reliable 
communications  facilities  for  military  instal- 
lations in  more  than  half  of  the  States.  In 
each  of  two  Western  States,  eight  borrowers 
are  providing  service  to  several  installations, 
which  include  an  Air  Force  base  and  Minute- 
man  missile  and  SAGE  sites.  Other  borrow- 
ers provide  service  to  Nike.  Bomarc,  and  Titan 
missile  sites.  Preparations  are  underway  to 
provide  service  for  underground  seismograph 
equipment  designed  to  detect  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

IV.    AGENCT  ADMINISTRATION 

Administrative  obligations 

Administrative  funds  obligated  by  REA  in 
fiscal   year   1964   totaled    $11,028,500.     Man- 
years  employed  in  the  electric  program  were 
505.  and  in  the  telephone  program  were  445. 
Loan  authorizations 

Congress  provided  in  the  electric  program 
a  new  loan  authorization  of  $275  million,  and 
also  a  reserve  loan  authorization  of  $150  mil- 
lion which  was  not  utilized.  Loan  authoriza- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $8,765,002  were  car- 
ried over  from  1963. 

The  new  loan  authorization  for  the  rural 
telephone  program  was  $70  million.  Loan 
authorizations  of  $40,743,732  were  carried 
over  from  1963. 

Agency  financial  statements 

At  June  30,  1964.  the  gross  assets  of  REA 
amounted  to  $4,037,581,912  Including  loans 
outstanding  of  $3,  869,276,232  and  interest  re- 
ceivable of  $147,035,101.  After  allowances  for 
possible  losses  on  loans  and  interest  receiv- 
able, and  for  depreciation  of  furniture,  fix- 
tures, and  equipment,  the  assets  amounted 
to  $4,028,136,670.    No  change  was  made     In 


1964  in  the  amount  of  the  allowance  for 
possible  losses  on  loans  and  Interest  receiv- 
able as  it  is  believed  the  existing  amount  is 
adequate  to  cover  any  foreseeable  losses. 
Loans  and  interest  receivable  increased 
$170,926,617. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  REA  bor- 
rowers had  a  balance  of  payments  made  in 
advance  of  due  dates  In  the  amount  of  $246,- 
328,716.  This  balance  is  available  to  meet 
maturing  Installments  or  to  pay  off  notes 
before  maturity. 

Unadvanced  loan  commitments  to  borrow- 
ers total  $1,030,797,968.  To  meet  these  com- 
mitments and  to  make  additional  loans,  REA 
had  cash  of  $19,647,014  on  deposit  with  the 
Treasury,  in  addition  to  an  unrequisitioned 
cash  balance  of  $1,057,500,000  on  loans  made 
to  the  Administrator  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  congressional  authoriza- 
tions. 

Interest  income  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $75,758,218.  Since  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1935,  it  totals  $872,668,139.  Interest 
paid  to  the  Treasury  during  1964  on  borrowed 
funds  amounted  to  $74,202,687.  This  brings 
the  total  Interest  paid  to  the  Treasury  and 
RFC  to  $807,420,333,  or  $65,247,806  less  than 
the  interest  income  of  $872,668,139.  After 
losses  of  $44,478  and  a  provision  of  $9,090,000 
for  possible  losses  on  loans  and  interest  re- 
ceivable, the  cumulative  net  difference  of 
income  over  expense  is  $56,113,328  as  shown 
in  the  REA  accounts.  This  income  is  not 
necessarily  net  income  to  the  Tieasury.  REA 
does  not  determine  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  interest  costs  incurred  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  interest  received  from  REA 
for  funds  used  to  finance  REA  lending  pro- 
grams. 

Projected  payments  from  borrowers 

The  principal  and  interest  which  became 
due  annually  from  1950  to  1964,  and  the  esti- 
mated amounts  to  become  due  from  1965 
through  1969,  are  shown  in  table  27.  [Not 
printed  in  Record.] 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL  PROSPECTS  GIVE 
HOPE  TO  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  hear  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  calling  for  the  drafting  of 
17,000  men  for  the  Army  in  the  month 
of  June  1965 — the  largest  monthly  quota 
since  November  1963 — we  become  more 
aware  of  the  great  demands  made  upon 
and  sacrifices  required  of  our  young  men 
and  women  in  this  crucial  cold  war  pe- 
riod. Spokesmen  for  the  Defense  De- 
paitment  recently  stated  that  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  increased  draft  call 
is  a  noticeable  drop  in  enlistments. 

I  submit  that  under  the  present  system 
of  induction  this  Government  is  working 
a  gross  injustice  on  the  dedicated  vet- 
erans of  cold  war  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Education  and  technical  train- 
ing are  denied  these  persons  at  a  time  in 
their  lives  when  they  are  most  receptive 
to  new  ideas,  thoughts,  and  methods  and 
when  the  economic  advantage  of  such 
training  is  greatest. 

Enactment  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  will 
extend  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  have  fought  the 
cold  war  battles  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  bill  is  receiving  solid  support  from 
persons  throughout  America — veteran 
and  nonveteran,  civilian  and  serviceman. 
My  office  has  received  a  constant  flow  of 
letters  from  dedicated  Americans  who 
see  in  the  cold  war  GI  bill  an  opportu- 
nity   provided    for    educating    capable 
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young  people  who  would  otherwise  be- 
come an  economic  liability  and  a  cultural 
drain  of  this  Nation.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  representative  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

One  of  these  letters  is  from  Gilb»?rt 
Reyes  of  the  U.S.S.  Topeka.  The  other 
is  from  Herbert  Hobson.  of  the  Air  Anti- 
stibmarine  Squadron  27.  Norfolk,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senator  Ralph  Yarbokouch, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtoii,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborouch;  Senator,  so 
many  of  us,  disillusioned  by  our  marginal 
chances  in  financing  our  education  upon 
discharge  from  the  service,  are  denied  any 
hope  of  attaining  one. 

My  faltering  determination  has  now  re- 
ceived a  boost.  The  bill  (S.  9)  must  be  ac- 
cepted and  passed. 

Gilbert  Reyes, 

U.S.S.  "Topeka." 


Senator  Ralph  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washingtom,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  Thank  you  for 
your  support  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  I  am 
planning  to  attend  college  upon  completion 
of  my  obligated  service.  However,  it  is  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  save  for  my  tuition  on  my  sal- 
ary. Any  assistance  from  the  Congress 
would  be  greatly  appreciately  by  all  Armed 
Forces  personnel. 

Many  of  my  civilian  friends  are  trying  to 
work  their  way  through  college.  If  the 
Armed  Forces  provided  an  incentive,  such  as 
the  GI  bill,  the  rate  of  enlistments  would 
definitely  Increase  and  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  enlistments,  the  number  of  career 
personnel  would  certainly  increase. 
Herbert  Hobson. 
Air  Antisubmarine  Squadron  27. 

Norfolk.  Va. 


DEDICATION  OP  THE  SAM  RAYBURN 

DAM  BY  PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B. 

JOHNSON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday,  May  8,  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Dam,  named  after  the  late  Texas  Con- 
gressman, Sam  Rayburn.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  almost  17 
years,  was  dedicated  by  our  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  President  was  ably  introduced  by 
Congressman  Jack  Brooks  who  had 
worked  long  and  diligently  for  this  proj- 
ect, contributing  his  talents  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  dam. 

Although  President  Johnson  was  un- 
able to  be  at  the  location  of  the  cere- 
mony on  the  Angelina  River,  10  miles 
northwest  of  Jasper,  Jasper  County,  he 
was  able  to  give  his  fine  dedication  re- 
marks by  long-distance  telephone.  The 
President  was  well  qualified  to  judge  the 
significance  of  this  new  dam,  as  he  him- 
self had  given  the  project  the  benefit  of 
his  energy  and  ability  when  he  was  In  the 
Senate,  and  the  successful  completion 
of  this  project  owes  much  to  his  work. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
ceremony  and  to  hear  the  President's 
remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  dedicatory  remarks, 
along  with  selected  portions  of  the  pro- 


gram, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  President's  remarks  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  op  the  Remarks  of  the  President  at 
the  Dedication  of  Sam  Rayburn  Dam.  bt 
Telephone,  From  the  White  Hodse, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  8,   1965 

This  is  a  proud  and  happy  occasion  for 
the  people  of  southeast  Texas  and  all  the 
Nation. 

Having  worked  with  you  from  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  this  project  which  we  dedi- 
cate today,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  press  of 
official  duties  here  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  join  with  you  this  morning  in  your 
celebration. 

This  dam  and  reservoir  fulfill  the  fore- 
sight and  vision  of  many  citizens  who  saw 
20  years  ago  the  necessity  and  opportunity 
of  developing  the  basin  of  the  Neches  and 
Angelina  Rivers.  The  list  Is  long  of  private 
citizens  to  whom  credit  Is  due.  Certainly 
particular  credit  goes  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  your  Congressman  and  my  good 
friend,  J.ack  Brooks.  Without  the  patience, 
perseverance,  and  will  of  Congressman 
Brooks  this  Important  achievement  might 
not  yet  be  a  reality. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  this  dam 
should  bear  the  name  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can— Sam  Rayburn. 

As  Speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Sam  Rayburn  was  a  friend  of  my 
father  when  I  was  born.  Later,  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Rayburn  became  my  teacher, 
counselor,  and  mentor.  My  personal  debt  to 
him  is  great  and  I  am  very  proud  to  par- 
ticipate in  perpetuating  his  memory  so  ap- 
propriately. 

Through  his  lifetime,  Sam  Rayburn  was  a 
strong  and  tireless  supporter  of  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  conserve  and  develop  the  bountl- 
fulness  with  which  we  are  endowed.  This 
continuing  effort — through  many  genera- 
tions— has  contributed  greatly  to  the  strength 
and  success  In  the  challenging  years  of  the 
20th  centurj'. 

Today  the  world  In  which  we  live  presents 
many  perils.  As  a  strong  people — steadfast  in 
our  course,  stable  In  our  response — we  are 
prepared  and  willing  to  meet  every  peril  that 
endangers  freedom  or  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  be  the  equal  of  what  lies 
before  us,  we  must  never  cease  and  never 
slacken  in  our  effort  to  utilize  most  efficiently 
and  effectively  all  our  resources — human  re- 
sources and  natural  resources  alike. 

No  single  resource  is  more  important  than 
water. 

Our  management  of  America's  water  re- 
sources is  basic  to  the  success  in  meeting  the 
many  obligations  and  opportunities  of  our 
growing  population,  our  bountiful  economy 
and  our  continuing  quest  for  a  Just  and  de- 
cent society. 

Water  has  always  been  a  first  concern  of  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  States.  Today  no 
region  of  the  Nation  can  afford  to  take  water 
for  granted.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  urbanization  and  industrialization  are 
creating  a  mighty  and  great  thirst  for  water — 
and  more  water.  If  this  thirst  is  not  satisfied 
by  positive,  con.structlve  and  timely  action, 
we  could  experience  very  grave  trouble  in 
fulfilling  the  promises  and  potential  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

I  believe  there  are  10  objectives  we  must 
set  for  ourselves — and  strive  continuously  to 
reach : 

1.  We  must  control  flooding  on  our  rivers 
and  streams. 

2.  We  must  assure  an  ample  supply  of  good 
water  for  domestic,  municipal,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  use. 

3.  We  must  purge  our  rivers  and  harbors  of 
pollution. 


4.  We  must  further  develop  our  navigation 
systems. 

5.  We  must  develop  more  fully  our  Nation's 
great  hydroelectric  power  potential. 

6.  We  must  provide  increasingly  for  water- 
oriented  outdoor  recreation  of  all  kinds. 

7.  We  must  be  good  stewards  of  our  ir- 
replaceable fish  and  wildlife  heritage. 

8.  We  must  conserve  and  enhance  the 
grandeur  of  natural  environments  and  make 
them  more  accessible  to  the  public. 

9.  We  must  preserve  and  create  beauty 
throughout  the  land. 

10.  Finally,  we  cannot  afford  to  approach 
any  part  of  our  overall  water  resources  devel- 
opment problem  on  a  single-purpose,  or  a 
single-interest  basis.  If  all  the  requirements 
that  confront  us  are  to  be  satisfied,  none  of 
us  can  afford  to  be  selfish.  We  must  all  learn 
to  share  this  limited  resources  to  attain  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

"The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber" was  the  personal  creed  by  which  San 
Rayburn  lived  and  worked  and  served  our 
Nation  through  his  long  and  valuable  life. 
That  creed  Is  an  appropriate  and  fitting  guide 
for  us  now  as  we  work  together  in  unity  to 
make  life  better  throughout  our  land — and 
make  life  safer,  happier  and  more  hopeful 
throughout  the  world. 

We  of  this  generation  bear  a  high  and 
noble  trust.  The  burdens  are  heavy.  The 
demands  are  many.  But  we  shall  not  fall. 
Where  the  word  of  America  has  been  pledged, 
it  will  be  honored.  Where  freedom  is  in 
danger,  it  will  be  defended.  Always  and  for- 
ever wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  to  make 
peace,  America  will  be  represented. 

I  take  great  personal  pride  now  In  dedicat- 
ing to  the  service  of  the  American  people  and 
to  the  strength  of  the  Nation  the  Sam  Ray- 
burn Dam  and  Reservoir. 


Official  Program  of  Dedication  Ceremonies 

or  Sam  Rayburn  Dam 

(Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  President  of  the 

United  States,  May  8,  1965) 

THE    SAM    RAYBURN    PROJECT 

The  dedication  ceremony  today  of  Sam 
Rayburn  Dam  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  a  great 
statesman,  but  Is  recognition  of  the  broad 
based  cooperation  of  many  fine  citizens  and 
agencies  here  in  east  Texas  who  have  worked 
unselfishly  through  the  past  decade  to  accom- 
plish the  construction  of  this  dam. 

Full  recognition  should  be  given  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Congressman  Jack 
Brooks  who  with  the  aid  of  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough,  Senator  Price  Daniel  and  Con- 
gressman John  Dowdy  steered  through  the 
Congress  the  successful  completion  of  this 
project.  This  dam  st.nnds  today  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Lower 
Neches  Valley  Authority,  the  Tex-La  Electric 
Cooperative.  Sam  Rayburn  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Gulf  States  Utllltiefi  Co.,  the  South- 
western Power  .Administration  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  project  is  the 
finest  example  of  the  local  and  Federal  part- 
ner:;hip  concept  of  developing  the  water  re- 
sources of  Texas. 

Many  will  benefit  for  years  to  come  from 
the  con.structlon  and  operation  of  this  dam 
and  reservoir.  Not  only  will  millions  of  visi- 
tors annually  have  nn  opportunity  to  enjoy 
water  oriented  recreation,  but  there  are  bene- 
fits which  will  be  obtained  through  the  sale 
of  electric  power;  and  the  remarkable  fact  is 
that  the  water  used  in  the  generation  of  this 
power  will  be  picked  up  and  distributed  by 
the  Lower  Neches  Valley  Authority  for  present 
and  future  indu-trial.  municipal  and  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  entire  area. 

The  Lower  Neches  Valley  Authority  has  al- 
ready paid  ."SS  million  toward  the  construction 
of  this  project  and  has  contracted  to  pay  an 
additional  $10  million  in  annual  Installments 
of  $200,000. 
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To  provide  suitable  facilities  for  the  mil- 
lions of  visitors  who  will  be  enjoying  the  res- 
ervoir the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
authorized  and  directed  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  provide  well-developed  public  recrea- 
tion areas  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  de- 
velop six  additional  areas  for  public  recrea- 
tion on  their  lands  bordering  the  reservoir. 
The  Lower  Neches  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Commission  stand 
ready  to  assist  in  the  rapid  development  of 
proper  recreation  facilities  at  this  reservoir 
in  the  State  level.  This  activity  will  certainly 
assure  that  the  vast  recreational  potential  of 
this  great  reservoir  will  be  fully  developed  for 
you,  your  family  and  your  friends  to  enjoy. 
the  program 
Honors 

Ruffles  and  Flourishes:  Lamar  State  College 
of  Technology  Band. 

Hail  to  the  Chief:  Lamar  State  College  of 
Technology  Band. 

The  National  Anthem:  Lamar  State  College 
of  Technology  Band;  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 
College  Band. 

Presiding:  W.  F.  Weed,  president,  Lower 
Neches  Valley  Authority. 

Invocation:  The  Reverend  M.  S.  Jordan, 
First  Methodist  Church,  Jasper. 

Welcome;  The  Honorable  Ralph  Yar- 
borough, U.S.  Senator. 

Recognition  of  guests  and  Introduction  of 
the  President:  The  Honorable  Jack  Brooks, 
U.S.  Representative. 

Address:  The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States. 

Benediction:  The  Reverend  Dr.  Browning 
Ware.  Calder  Baptist  Church,  Beaumont, 


LET  US  END  THE  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
most  excise  taxes  were  Imposed  on  the 
American  people  by  Congress  early  In 
World  War  II  as  necessary  for  the  war 
effort.  They  were  referred  to  as  war- 
time, or  temporary,  taxes.  Experience 
has  shown  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  permanent  in  this  world  than  a 
temporary  tax. 

I  was  delighted  when  President  John- 
son proposed  to  Congress  the  end  of  the 
10-percent  retail  tax  on  jewelry,  furs, 
toilet  articles,  cosmetics,  and  luggage, 
handbags  and  other  leather  goods,  and 
on  other  consumer  items.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  legislative  recommendation 
will  come  at  the  time  imposition  of 
these  taxes  expires  next  June  30.  Not 
only  will  this  relieve  the  tax  burden  on 
Amei-ican  taxpayers,  but  it  also  should 
act  as  a  spur  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  should  also 
resent  paying  each  month  a  10-percent 
excise  tax  as  telephone  users.  Telephone 
service  is  a  public  utility  service.  How- 
ever, other  public  utilities — water,  elec- 
tricity, and  gas — do  not  suffer  by  the 
imposition  of  such  an  odious  tax.  The 
telephone  companies,  in  reality,  are  not 
the  actual  sufferers  from  the  imposition 
of  the  tax.  The  burden  is  passed  on  to 
citizens  who  use  telephones,  and  this 
means  practically  every  citizen  in  the 
land. 

This  tax  is  discriminatory.  Telephone 
service  is  surely  a  household,  as  well  as 
a  business,  necessity.  It  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  sump- 
tuary taxes  on  liquor,  wine,  beer,  ciga- 
rettes, and  other  products  on  which  there 
is  justification  and  need  for  an  excise  tax. 
The  abominable  10-percent  excise  tax 
on  telephones  is  a  sales  tax  on  a  neces- 


sity and  violates  every  sound  principle  of 
just  taxation.  It  is  regressive.  It  bur- 
dens most  those  who  have  least.  It  is 
not  in  accord  with  that  sound  principle 
of  just  taxation  that  taxes  should  be 
levied  by  our  Government  upon  its  peo- 
ple based  upon  their  ability  to  pay. 

There  are  more  than  44  million  tele- 
phone users  in  the  Nation  whose  aver- 
age excise  tax  last  year  was  more  than 
$20  a  customer.  When  Congress  im- 
posed the  communications  excise  tax  to 
discourage  civilian  use  of  an  essential 
service  during  World  War  II  and  to  raise 
funds  for  the  war  effort,  no  one  con- 
templated the  continued  existence  of 
this  tax  more  than  20  years  later.  In 
1963  the  people  of  Ohio  paid  the  Federal 
Government  over  $43  million  for  the 
privilege  of  using  their  telephones.  In 
that  same  year  in  the  entire  Nation  $855 
million  was  levied  on  this  so-called  lux- 
ury. If  our  citizens  had  this  money  to 
spend  as  they  had  wished,  it  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  economy. 

Today,  20  years  after  this  tax  was  first 
imposed  on  Americans,  it  is  still  on  the 
statute  books.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
when  the  Congress  considers  the  elimi- 
nation of  excise  taxes  this  year  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  we  shall 
abolish  this  discriminatory  tax  on  tele- 
phone users,  or  at  least  reduce  the  bur- 
den on  them.  This  atrocious  excise  tax 
should  be  swept  out  of  existence  and  be 
buried,  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 
Mr.  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "Let  Your  Fingers  Do  the  Talk- 
ing" appeared  in  the  Arcanum  Times  of 
Arcanum,  Ohio,  on  April  22,  1965.  The 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  Mrs.  Taffy 
Bachert,  is  to  be  commended  on  the  clear 
and  concise  manner  in  which  she  has 
stated  the  case  against  the  excise  tax  on 
telephone  users.  I  commend  this  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUov.s : 
(From  the  Arcanum  Times,  Apr.  22,  1965] 

Let  Your  Fingers  Do  the  Talking 
A  sampling  survey  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  by  the  U.S.  Independent  Telephone 
Association  disclosed  that,  although  congres- 
sional mallbags  have  been  stuffed  with 
mail  on  medicare,  removal  of  sales  tax  on  au- 
tomobiles and  other  retail  products,  there 
have  been  few  letters  protesting  retention  of 
the  telephone  excise  tax. 

It's  time,  we  feel,  that  we  all  protest. 
The  20-year-old  10-percent  tax  liad  two 
purposes.  One  was  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Nation's  defense  during  World  War  II.  The 
other  was  to  discourage  telephone  use  by 
rr.ising  the  cost  so  more  circuits  would  be 
available  for  the  military. 

Tlie  telephone  excise  tax  was  part  of  a 
series  of  taxes  on  luxury  items  such  as 
jewelry,  furs  and  liquor.  We  do  not  feel  that 
telephone  service  Is  In  the  luxury  class;  It 
is  more  a  necessity  than  luxtiry.  We  feel, 
too,  that  it  Is  further  injustice  that  com- 
munications should  be  the  only  utility  serv- 
ice taxed  as  a  luxury  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  you  are  paying  (approximately)  $5  per 
month  for  your  phone,  the  Federal  tax  alone 
Is  50  cents.  If  you  are  paying  $20  or  more 
per  month  for  business  telephone  service, 
figure  what  the  10 -percent  saving  would 
mean    over   a    1    year   period.     Also,   figure 


what  life  would  be  without  the  phone.  Many 
businesses  would  find  the  volume  of  trade 
and  service  dropping  drastically.  Most 
housewives  would  find  themselves  unable  to 
reach  the  doctor  when  the  children  run  a 
fever,  unable  to  shop  by  phone  when  the 
car  Isn't  available,  unable  to  reach  the 
plumber  when  a  pipe  springs  a  leak  In  the 
basement.  The  phone  a  luxury?  Not  these 
days. 

President  Johnson's  tax  message,  which  is 
expected  this  month,  Is  not  expected  to 
recommend  elimination  or  reduction  of  the 
telephone  tax.  Congress  might  very  well 
Increase  the  size  of  tax  cut  from  $1.5  billion 
to  some  other  figure  which  the  House  and 
Senate  can  agree  on,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  the  Increased  re- 
duction will  be  carved  partially  out  of  the 
telephone  tax. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  wheel  that  squeeks 
gets  the  oil,  so,  unless  the  telephone  users 
get  into  the  battle  against  It.  the  telephone 
tax  will  become  permanent,  effective  July  1. 

Annually,  we  consumers  are  taxed  more 
than  $1  billion  for  the  use  of  the  telephone 
and  allied  communications  services.  The 
moneygrabbers  (and  spenders)  on  Capitol 
Hill  are  not  likely  to  let  go  of  a  hunk  of 
lovely  tax  money  such  as  that  unless  we  let 
them  know  we  are  violently  against  continu- 
ance of  such  a  tax.  Diu-ing  the  war,  there 
was  reason  for  such  a  tax;  now,  no. 

So  we  say,  let  your  fingers  do  the  talking. 
Take  pen  in  hand  and  write.  Write  Senators 
Lausche  and  Young,  write  Congressman  Mc- 
culloch (Just  address  them  in  care  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.)  and  let  them  know  how  you 
feel.  The  5  cents  it  costs  you  may  save  from 
50  cents  to  untold  dollars  In  taxes  each  year. 

Our  letters  are  going  in  the  mall  today. 
Please  write  your  letters  today  or  tonight 
and  voice  your  opinion.  That's  the  only  way 
we  can  exorcise  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
telephone  service.  Write  now:  time  Is  very 
short. 


GOLDEN  TROUT  FETE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  a  news  article  from  the 
"Outdoors  Section"  of  the  May  4  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Post  concerning  plans  for 
the  golden  trout  fete  to  be  held  this  week 
in  Petersburg,  W.  Va. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  fiscal  year 
1966  Interior  Department  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  was  reported 
in  the  Senate.  Included  in  it,  among 
other  provisions,  were  funds  to  continue 
Federal  underwriting  of  research  at  the 
Eastern  Fish  Disease  Laboratory  at  Lee- 
town,  W.  Va.  Research  conducted  at 
that  laboratory,  in  methods  of  combat- 
ing diseases  among  young  trout,  is  rec- 
ognized as  outstanding  among  scientific 
circles.  It  is  the  only  Fjsderal  fish 
hatchery  where  these  important  research 
findings  are  immediately  disseminated 
through  courses  arranged  for  officials  of 
Federal,  State,  and  private  hatcheries. 

Included  in  the  appropriation  bill  are 
also  provisions  for  continued  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Leetov^n  Nation- 
al Fish  Hatchery  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  Bowden  Fish  Hatchery  near  Elkins, 
the  Fishery  Management  Studies  at  Bow- 
den— which  I  initiated  in  fiscal  year 
1963— and  the  National  Fish  Hatchery  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs— including  funds 
which  I  added  for  construction  of  a 
much-needed  new  hatchery  building. 
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It  is  Federal  programs  such  as  these, 
in  conjunction  with  State  efforts  such  as 
those  at  Petersburg  trout  hatchery  and 
Spring  Run  hatchei-y.  that  are  rapidly 
advancing  West  Virginia  toward  becom- 
ing a  world  leader  in  research  and  devel- 
opment in  this  field.  The  dividends  from 
these  programs  are  reaped  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  opportimities  for 
sports  and  recreation  such  as  are  offered 
during  Petersburg's  Golden  Trout  Fete, 
and  through  the  increasing  opportunity 
to  raise  the  diet  level,  and  variety,  of 
foods  consumed  by  the  American  cit- 
izenry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  4,   1965] 

PrrERSBURG  Plans  Golden  Trout  Fete 

Petersburg  (2.075  population)  In  the 
beautiful  South  Branch  Valley  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  getting  ready  to  venerate  the  golden 
rainbow  trout  which  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1955  at  the  Petersburg  trout  hatch- 
ery. 

The  second  week  in  May  has  been  set 
aside  for  honoring  the  finny  first  citizen 
of  Petersburg.  Visitors  are  being  urged  to 
visit  the  Petersburg  trout  hatchery  and  the 
Spring  Run  hatchery,  where  thousands  of 
these  golden  beauties  may  be  seen,  along  with 
their  equally  beautiful  relatives,  rainbow 
end  brook  trout.  Prizes  for  the  largest 
golden  rainbow  and  largest  brook  caught 
that  week,  a  dance,  and  an  all-day  trout  fry 
will  be  among  the  week's  activities. 

Streams  around  Petersburg  Have  long  been 
famed  for  the  excellent  sport  they  provide 
fishermen.  The  North  Fork  and  Its  tribu- 
taries: the  South  Branch  in  the  Smoke  Hole; 
Lunice  Creek  and  its  tributaries;  and  Pat- 
tersons Creek  in  Greenland  Gap  are  among 
the  best  known. 

These  streams  are  kept  stocked  and  offer 
fine  fishing  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  scenery  in  the  east. 
Special  awards  are  being  offered  for  the  larg- 
est golden  rainbow  and  the  largest  brook 
trout  caught  in  Grant  County  streams  dur- 
ing the  period  Monday,  May  10,  through 
Saturday.  May  15. 

To  be  eligible,  fish  must  be  caught  within 
Grant  County  and  registered  and  weighed  at 
certain  designated  places  in  Petersburg. 

The  American  Legion  will  have  a  Golden 
Trout  Dance  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  12. 

Festivities  will  end  with  an  all-day  trout 
fry  on  Saturday.  May  15.  sponsored  by  the 
Petersburg  Kiwanls  Club. 

The  golden  rainbow  differs  from  the  true 
rainbow  only  in  its  bright  golden  hue.  Its 
appearance  at  the  Petersburg  trout  hatchery 
was  a  happenchance.  In  one  hatch  of  eggs, 
one  fingering  was  paler  than  all  the  rest. 
When  it  grew  to  maturity,  it  was  a  beautiful 
golden  color  with  a  bright  rainbow  on  Its 
side. 

Instead  of  destroying  this  oddity,  fish  biol- 
ogists at  the  Petersburg  hatchery  used  her 
eggs  in  developing  more  fish  for  stocking  the 
streams.  The  golden  rainbow  bred  true, 
her  descendents  reproducing  her  beautiful 
coloration  and  sporty  characteristics. 

By  1963.  sufficient  eclden  rainbows  were 
available  to  use  them  in  stocking  trout 
streams,  and  Governor  Barron,  realizing  the 
-publicity  value  of  this  new  fish,  proclaimed 
it  the  "golden  centennial  rainbow  trout,"  in 
honor  of  West  Virginia's  100th  birthday. 

The  fish  offers  great  sport  to  fishermen,  and 
the  sight  of  many  thousands  of  them  swim- 
ming together  at  the  hatcheries  has  proved 
fascinating  to  visitors. 

Golden  rainbow  trout  may  be  seen  at  both 
the  Petersburg  and  Spring  Run  hatcheries. 

Petersburg's  Golden  Trout  Festival  falls 
at  the  height  of  the  wild  flower  season  and 


many  visitors  will  take  the  opportunity  to 
explore  for  wild  flowers  which  grow  there- 
abouts in  abundance  and  Infinite  variety  as 
well  as  to  visit  nearby  caverns  and  such 
scenic  areas  as  Germany  Valley,  Dolly  Sods, 
and  Spruce  Knob. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
time  for  the  transition  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


VOTING   RIGHTS   ACT    OF    1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  No.  157,  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  state  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ervin  to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S. 
1564.  a  bill  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  viz: 

On  page  4,  line  16.  strike  out  the  words 
"of  Columbia"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "in  which  the  capital  of  such  State  is 
located  or  such  political  subdivision  Is  situ- 
ated." 

On  page  5.  line  11,  strike  out  the  article 
"An"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Upon  motion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
an." 

On  page  7,  line  25.  strike  out  the  words 
"of  Columbia"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "In  which  the  capital  of  such  State  Is 
located  or  such  political  subdivision  is 
situated." 

On  page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  the  words 
'Such  an  action"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "upon  motion  of  the  Attorney 
General  such  action." 

On  page  12,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  the 
words  "court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "district 
court  for  the  district." 

On  page  17,  line  12,  ir^sert  the  words  "the 
appropriate  United  States  District  Court" 
between  the  word  "Institute"  and  the  word 
"for". 

On  page  19,  lines  12  to  20.  both  inclusive, 
strike  out  subsection  (b)  of  section  14  in 
its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  wish 
the  amendments  to  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  amendments  be  con- 


sidered en  bloc,  and  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  they  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asked  by  a  number  of  persons  why 
I  debate  this  bill  and  offer  amendments 
to  it  when  it  seems  to  be  obvious  that 
the  administration  and  the  Democratic- 
Republican  coalition  have  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  votes  for  the  bill. 

There  are  many  reasons,  one  of  which 
can  be  found  in  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Exodus,  chapter 
23,  verse  2: 

Thou  Shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil. 

I  have  spent  the  major  eflforts  of  my 
life  in  the  administration  of  justice  as 
a  practicing  lawyer  and  as  a  trial  and 
appellate  judge. 

As  a  result  of  my  lifelong  experience 
and  study,  I  am  convinced  in  my  heart 
of  hearts  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  system  of  justice 
rests. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  my 
amendments  may  be  defeated,  I  wish 
to  perform  my  duty  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  give  to  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity— by  offering  amendments — to 
bring  the  bill  more  into  harmony  with 
those  fundamental  principles  which  are 
inherent  in  any  system  of  justice  which 
is  worthy  of  being  called  by  the  name 
of  justice. 

It  Is  a  tragic  day  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic,  a  day  which  comes  750  years 
after  Runnymede  and  the  signing  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  to  have  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  which  is  more  reaction- 
ary in  its  position  with  respect  to  courts 
and  trials  than  King  John  was  before 
Runnymede. 

Before  King  John  was  confronted  by 
the  barons  at  Runneymede.  the  question 
of  whether  the  door  of  the  courthouse 
should  be  open  was  a  matter  which 
rested  in  the  arbitrary  heart  and  mind  of 
a  tyrannical  king. 

However,  at  Runnymede,  the  barons 
of  England  wrung  from  King  John  this 
promise  which  this  bill  would  deny  to 
seven  States:  "To  no  one  will  we  deny 
justice.    To  no  one  will  we  delay  it." 

That  statement  by  King  John  was  the 
basis  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
due  process  of  law. 

The  pending  bill  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  due 
process  of  law.  Nowhere  is  this  observa- 
tion illustrated  more  strikingly  than  in 
the  so-called  presumption  or  triggering 
process. 

A  great  Massachusetts  lawyer  gave  us 
the  best  definition  of  due  process  of  law. 
I  refer  to  Daniel  Webster  in  his  argu- 
ment in  the  Dartmouth  College  case, 
which  is  reported  in  4  Wheaton  518. 
Daniel  Webster  stated  on  that  occasion 
that  by  due  process  of  law  is  meant: 

A  law  which  hears  before  It  condemns, 
which  proceeds  upon  inquiry,  and  renders 
judgment  only  after  trial. 

We  have  the  startling  proposal  made 
by  the  bill  in  the  so-called  triggering 
process  that  7  States  of  the  Union  be 
denied  due  process  of  law  in  the  first  in- 
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stance.  If  the  triggering  process  is  en- 
acted into  law,  we  shall  have  a  law  which 
condemns  before  it  hears. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  triggering 
process  will  do.  We  not  only  shall  have  a 
law  which  condemns  before  it  hears,  but 
we  shall  also  have  a  law  which  refuses 
to  proceed  upon  inquiry,  because  we 
would  have  Congress  rendering  a  verdict 
of  guilt  without  testimony.  If  the  trig- 
gering process  remains  in  the  bill  and  the 
bill  is  enacted  into  law,  we  shall  have  a 
law  which  would  render  judgment  with- 
out trial.  ^    V.  ^ 

These  inequities  are  bad  enough,  but 
the  bill  proceeds  further  in  its  manifesta- 
tion of  contempt  for  the  basic  principles 
of  our  legal  system.  After  condemning 
seven  States  or  parts  of  States  without  a 
hearing  and  without  an  inquiry  which 
precedes  a  judgment  in  any  trial,  the 

bill ....      .„ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  at 

that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  finish  my  sen- 
tence and  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  bill  goes  further  and  undertakes 
to  make  it  impossible  for  these  States 
thereafter  to  obtain  justice  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  used 
the  word  "judgment."  What  the  Senator 
had  in  mind  by  "judgment"  was  not  a 
judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  but  a  decision 
reached  by  the  Attorney  General  on  his 
own  motion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  empowered 
by  the  bill,  on  his  own  motion,  without 
due  process,  without  notice,  without  hear- 
ing, without  trial,  without  decree,  with- 
out witnesses  of  any  kind,  to  point  his 
finger  at  a  State  and  say  "You  are  guilty. 
Your  registrars  are  fired.  We  will  send 
in  Federal  registrars  to  handle  your  busi- 
ness."   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  confer  on  the 
Attorney  General  a  degree  of  infallibility 
which  I  do  not  believe  is  possessed  by  any 
being  in  the  universe  except  the  Lord 
Grod  Almighty. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Will  the  Senator 

yield  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  After  the  Attorney 
General  made  that  decision,  it  would 
deny  the  State  affected  the  right  to  go 
into  court  to  prove  otherwise.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  the  able  law- 
yer, in  any  of  his  studies  of  legal  deci- 
sions of  any  kind  or  character  in  any 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  human  history, 
found  anything  so  monstrous  as  that? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  have  not.  If  I  were  to 
start  to  look  for  such  a  system  of  in- 
justice, the  one  country  where  I  would 
look  and  expect  to  find  It  would  be  a 
country  like  the  Soviet  Union, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  decree  of  Genghis  Khan  or 
Tamerlane  which  so  denied  the  rights 
of  justice  to  their  subjects? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
ruler  who  ever  made  any  pretense  of 


believing  in  equal  justice  under  law  or 
any  other  kind  of  justipe  who  set  up 
a  system  of  the  kind  the  bill  would  set 

up. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,    I  thank  him  for  yielding  to 

me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  great  democratic 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson  who  under- 
stood more  about  the  American  system 
of  government  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  occupied  the  White  House  said,  on 
one  occasion: 

Justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  expediency. 
Justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  tempo- 
rary Standard  whatever.  It  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  instincts  of 
hiunanlty. 


The  pending  bill  is  repugnant  to  the 
principle  embodied  in  that  statement  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  bill  is  based,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  expediency.  I  say 
that  because  the  guilt  of  these  seven 
States  is  assumed,  and  not  proved. 
They  are  denied  access  to  the  court- 
houses, where  they  could  get  a  fair  trial. 
It  is  based  upon  an  argument  I  never 
expected  any  lawyer  to  make  especially 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  based,  in  the  second  place, 
upon  temporary  standards  resting  upon 
the  Presidential  election  of  1964. 

The  Attorney  General  now  has  at  his 
disposal  statutes  which,  in  the  hands  of 
any  competent  lawyer,  are  sufficient  to 
secure  the  registration  of  any  qualified 
person  of  any  race  in  any  precinct  in 
the  United  States.  I  say  this  because  he 
has  two  criminal  statutes,  sections  241 
and  242  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Under  those  statutes  any  State 
or  local  election  official  who  willfully  de- 
nies to  any  qualified  citizen  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  his  race  or  color  can 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  the 
Attorney  General  admitted  that,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  there  had  been  no  effort  to 
prosecute  any  State  or  local  election  offi- 
cial for  the  crimes  denotmced  by  either 
of  these  statutes  in  any  case  in  which  a 
State  or  local  election  official  had  alleg- 
edly denied  any  citizen  his  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  other  statutes  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Attorney  General  are  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957, 1960,  and  1964. 

Under  those  statutes,  the  Attorney 
General  could  bring  equitable  actions, 
triable  by  Federal  judges  without  juries, 
and  secure  the  registration  of  every 
qualified  voter  in  any  precinct  of  the 
United  States  who  is  allegedly  denied  his 
right  to  register  or  vote  on  account  of  his 
race  or  color. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  one  of  the  statutes  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  named— I  believe 
it  is  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act— the 
United  States,  and  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ala- 
bama, had  completed  a  case  against  the 
appropriate  local  officials  in  Dallas 
County,  at  Selma,  Ala.,  under  which  the 


registrars  could  be  appointed  to  register 
the  entire  Negro  population  that  was 
eligible  to  be  registered,  and  that  that 
had  been  ordered  by  the  court  before  the 
demonstrations  that  took  place  there? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  knowledge  of  what 
happened  is  based  on  press  reports.  The 
press  reports  stated  emphatically  that 
the  Federal  judge  had  ordered  the  regis- 
trar to  take  the  name  of  every  Negro  who 
applied  for  registration,  and  that  if  the 
registrar  was  unable  to  process  any  reg- 
istration of  any  Negro  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  State  law,  he  was  to  proc- 
ess it  after  the  time  for  so  doing  had 
closed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Will  the  Senator  yield 

further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore  there  had 
not  been  in  that  case  any  inability  of 
the  United  States  to  force  the  registration 
of  demonstrators  who  were  entitled  to 
register  and  to  vote  under  the  proce- 
dures of  which  the  Senator  has  spoken, 
which  are  in  the  law  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Can  the  Senator,  for 
the  edification  of  the  Senate,  explain  why 
the  organizers  and  agitators  of  that  dem- 
onstration, which  followed,  and  did  not 
precede  the  action  of  the  district  judge 
in  Mobile,  in  that  southern  district  court, 
put  on  the  demonstration  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  thing  that  they 
were  petitioning  against  had  already  been 
handled    effectively   by    decree   of    the 

court? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot  do  so,  because  I 
am  unable  to  understand  the  mentality 
of  people  who  profess  to  believe  in  law 
and  order  and  then  refuse  to  leave  prob- 
lems of  that  nature  to  solution  by  law. 

I  will  add  that  from  everything  I  have 
read  on  the  subject,  the  demonstration 
seems  to  have  been  totally  unnecessary, 
because  the  Federal  court  was  already 
engaged  in  the  process  of  securing  for 
the  demonstrators  that  which  they  said 
they  were  seeking ;  namely,  the  registra- 
tion of  qualified  Negro  citizens. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield?  _ 

Mr.  ERVm.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  the  right  of  petition,  a 
rather  sacred  right,  is  preserved  by  the 
Constitution.  However,  the  right  of  pe- 
tition was  not  needed  in  that  particular 
case,  was  it? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  No.  The  prayer  of  the 
petitioners  had  already  been  granted  by 
the  Federal  district  court. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     Is  there  any  such 
thing  as  the  right  of  agitation  which  is 
granted  by  the  Federal  Constitution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Of  course,  the  right  of 
petition  may  justify  a  certain  amount  of 
agitation.  However,  it  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate when  people  who  profess  to 
be  against  violence  engage  in  demon- 
strations which  are  likely  to  provoke 
violence  on  the  part  of  others, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  particularly 
when  there  was  no  need  for  a  petition  be- 
cause  their  prayer  had  already   been 
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granted  by  a  court  of  adequate  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  mentioning  the 
fact  that  the  bill  is  based  upon  expe- 
diency. I  asked  the  Attorney  Genei-al  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hearing  before 
the  committee  why  he  did  not  depend 
upon  the  laws  which  he  now  has  avail- 
able and  which  would  enable  him  not 
only  to  put  in  jail  any  person  who  might 
wrouiifully  deny  a  qualified  citizen's  right 
to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color,  but 
also  to  have  Federal  votiiig  referees  ap- 
pointed to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of 
these  applying  for  registration  and  al- 
legedly denied  the  right  of  registration 
on  the  basis  of  their  race  and  color. 

I  received  a  most  astounding  answer 
from  the  Attorney  General,  an  answer 
that  I  never  expected  to  receive  from  any 
lawyer,  much  less  the  chief  legal  adviser 
to  the  President.  He  stated  that  judicial 
proceedings  were  too  slow  and  cumber- 
some: therefore  he  wanted  a  law  under 
which  he  would  not  have  to  ask  the  courts 
to  pass  on  the  question  of  whether  State 
or  local  election  officials  were  engaged  in 
violating  the  15th  amendment.  He 
wanted  that  decision  to  be  made  by  a 
congressional  act.  rather  than  by  the 
courts.  So  he  urged  the  passage  of  this 
bill  which  I  honestly  believe  is  a  bill  of 
attainder  and  an  ex  post  facto  law  with- 
in the  meaning  of  article  I.  section  9.  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TAL^L'^DGE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  not  the 
same  reason  that  lynch  mobs  cite  as  their 
excuse  to  lynch  victims — that  the  courts 
take  too  long  and  tiae  legal  processes  are 
too  slow? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  suggested,  that  is  the  excuse 
which  is  given  by  a  mob  when  it  wishes 
to  take  the  law  into  its  own  hands.  The 
mob  states.  "This  man  is  guilty.  We 
know  he  is  guilty.  If  we  allow  his  guilt  to 
be  adjudged  ]m  the  court  before  he  Is 
punished,  it  will  take  too  much  time  and 
justice  will  be  delayed.  Therefore  we 
will  lynch  him  now." 

There  used  to  be  an  old  couplet  about 
Lidford  law: 

I  oft  have  heard  of  Lidford  law 

How  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw 

And  sit  In  Judgment  after. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  an  adminis- 
tration in  America  has  asked  for  a  Lid- 
ford law  under  which  States  and  counties 
would  be  condemned  and  punished  by 
Congress,  before  any  court  passed  upon 
the  issue  of  their  guilt  or  innocence. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McGovern  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President*  the  bill 
has  two  fundamental  defects  which  my 
amendment  undertakes  to  correct  in  part. 
The  bill  would  prostitute  the  judicial 
process  in  two  ways.  F^rst,  it  would  bar 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States  to  which  it  applies  from  access  to 
all  courts  sitting  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  except  the  U5.  District  Court 
sitting  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    At 


the  same  time  it  would  grant  the  ad- 
versary of  those  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States — the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— full  liberty  to  proceed  against  them, 
their  officials,  and  their  citizens  in  any 
court  he  desired.  That  is  the  first  way 
in  which  the  bill  would  prostitute  the 
judicial  process. 

The  second  way  is  as  follows:  Even  in 
the  only  court  open  to  them — that  is, 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia — the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States  to  which  the  bill 
would  apply  would  be  subjected  to  espe- 
cially created  rules  of  evidence  and  pro- 
cedure which  would  rob  them  of  the  es- 
sentials of  due  process  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  simple  justice.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  viler  act  that  can  be  perpetrated  by 
a  legislative  body  than  that  of  prostitut- 
ing the  judicial  process. 

Ever  since  the  barons  wrung  from  King 
John  at  Runnymede  the  pledge,  "to  no 
one  will  we  deny  justice;  to  no  one  will 
we  delay  justice."  it  has  been  the  proud 
boast  of  tile  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  jus- 
tice, that  all  courts  in  all  areas  should 
be  open  to  those  who  seek  justice  under 
law  in  them. 

The  bill  would  condemn  34  counties  in 
my  State  without  a  trial  and  without  evi- 
dence. It  would  condemn  them  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  ad- 
mitted at  the  hearings  that  he  had  no 
evidence  that  they  were  engaged  in  viola- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment.  I  wish  the 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  exhibit  on  all  occasions  as  high  a 
conception  of  the  fundamentals  of  justice 
as  the  people  of  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina manifest  in  our  State  constitution. 

Article  I,  section  35.  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  constitution  contains  as  fine 
a  statement  of  the  boast  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  that  courts  ought  to  be  open 
for  the  redress  of  grievances  as  is  to  be 
found  in  any  document  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I  read  what  the  North  Caro- 
lina constitution  states  about  the  great 
doctrine  that  all  courts  shall  be  open: 

All  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person 
for  an  Injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods, 
person,  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by 
due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  Justice  ad- 
ministered without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 

I  wish  to  read  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  which  my  amendment  is  addressed. 
I  read  a  portion  of  section  4(a>,  which 
appears  on  lines  7  through  24,  on  page 
4  of  the  substitute : 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  Is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  In  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  elec- 
tion because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
any  test  or  device  In  any  State  with  respect 
to  which  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  4(b)  or  In  any  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  such  de- 
terminations have  been  made  aa  a  separate 
unit,  unless  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  Judgment  brought  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  against  the  United  States 
has  determined  that  the  effects  of  denial  or 
abridgment^  If  any,  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  have  been  effectively 
corrected  by  State  or  local  action  and  that 
there  Is  no  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
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any  test  or  device  sought  to  be  used  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose  or  will  have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color : 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  closes  all  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  the  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  condemned  by  the 
measure,  except  the  U.S.  District  Court 
sitting  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  ;^ovth  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
.substitute  provides  that  voting  rights 
cases  shall  be  tried  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict  Court  in  Washington,  D.C..  that 
being  the  only  court,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
court,  where  redress  can  be  held.  In  the 
past,  it  has  been  said  that  it  has  taken  too 
long  to  obtain  justice  in  the  State  courts 
or  the  Federal  courts  in  the  States  where 
these  cases  would  arise.  Would  not  that 
argument  now  apply  to  the  one  court 
specified,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia?  Would  not  all 
the  voting  rights  cases  be  piled  into  one 
court? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  proceedings  by  States 
and  political  subdivisions  of  States  would 
be  confined  to  one  court,  a  court  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  said 
the  other  day  is,  in  his  judgment,  the 
most  congested  Federal  court  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina, 
Would  not  the  voting  rights  cases  add  to 
that  already  congested  condition? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  say  frankly  that 
I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  puiposes  of 
the  bill.  The  proponents  have  selected 
the  most  congested  court  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  already  condemned 
those  States  and  political  .subdivisions, 
they  have  already  punished  them.  Sec- 
tion 4(a)  is  the  only  way  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  can  get  relief  from 
the  punishment  that  is  meted  out  to 
them  by  a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex 
post  facto  law. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
that  way,  the  decision  could  be  put  off 
forever. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  And  justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  measure  would,  in 
effect,  say  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  "You 
cannot  go  into  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ala- 
bama; you  cannot  go  into  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama;  you  cannot  go  into  the 
UJS.  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Alabama,  and  seek  an 
interpretation  of  this  Federal  law."  al- 
though those  three  districts  in  Alabama 
have  exactly  the  same  jurisdiction  in  all 
other  respects  as  does  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  substitute  would  nail  shut  the 
doors  of  the  three  Federal  district  courts 
in  the  State  of  Alabama  to  the  State  and 
its  political  subdivisions. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia,  there  are  three 
U.S.  judicial  districts — the  northern 
district    of    Georgia,    the    middle    dis- 


trict of  Georgia,  and  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  The  judges  in  those 
districts  are  not  nearly  so  busy  as  are 
the  judges  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  But  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  would  nail  shut  the 
doors  of  all  the  Federal  courts  sitting  in 
the  three  judicial  districts  of  Georgia 
and  say  to  Georgia,  "You  must  come  all 
the  way  from  Georgia  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  ask  that  you  be  freed  from 
the  condemnation  imposed  on  you  by  a 
bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex  post  facto 

law  " 
Ml-.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  TALlsIADGE.    If   someone   were 
indicted  in  Georgia  for  the  crime  of  trea- 
son, could  he  not  defend  himself  in  the 
Federal  di-strict  court  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  a  man  were  indicted 
in  Georgia  for  treason,  he  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  until  his  guilt 
should  be  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  at  a  judicial  trial.  He  would 
have  the  right  of  compulsory  process  to 
obtain  witnesses  to  testify  in  his  behalf. 
He  would  have  the  right  to  be  tried  in 
the  U.S.  judicial  district  in  Georgia  where 
the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  a 
man  indicted  in  Georgia  for  treason 
would  have  far  more  rights  in  defending 
himscir  than  would  the  sovereign  State 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment provides,  in  effect,  that  the  State 
of  Georgia  is  not  worthy  of  having  the 
same  legal  rights  as  a  person  charged 
Tvith  treason  against  the  United  States. 
Tliat  is  what  the  substitute  amendment 
provides,  in  plain  English. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  the 
substitute  amendment  says  to  the  State 
of  Georgia,  "You  are  politically  and  mor- 
ally bankrupt.  Wo  condemn  you.  and  we 
will  not  allow  you  to  have  a  trial.  We 
say  you  are  guilty.  You  cannot  even  asl: 
for  a  pardon  for  5  years:  and  then  you 
will  l.ave  to  come  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  apply  for  it." 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  ER"\rrN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  distin- 
guished jurist  that  he  is.  tell  the  Senate 
how  Federal  judges  in  Georgia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  selected,  where 
they  come  from,  and  how  their  nomina- 
tions are  confirmed  for  the  offices  to 
which  they  are  appointed? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  Federal  district 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  their  nominations  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  after  their  appointments  have 
been  made  by  the  President.  Before 
their  nominations  are  made  by  the 
President,  they  are  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Yet  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  says,  in  effect.  "We  are 
unwilling  to  have  the  judges  we  have 
approved  for  seven  States,  the  judges 
nominated  by  the  President  for  seven 
States,  and  the  judges  whose  nomina- 


tions have  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  seven  States,  try  any  case  that 
arises  under  the  so-called  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     In 
other  words,  the  same  procedure  that  is 
followed  to  create  a  Federal  judge  in 
North  Carolina.  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, or  any  other  State,  is  followed 
with  respect  to  all  the  judges  who  sit  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Exactly. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    The 
nominees  were  screened  and  cleared  by 
the  same  Attorney  General,  and  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  their  nom- 
inations were  comlrmed  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Their  nominations  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.    Now  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  asks  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  v.'hich  would  declare,  in  effect,  that 
the  judges   selected   by   the  President, 
screened  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  serve 
in  Federal  district  courts  in  the  area 
south  of  the  Potomac  River   are  not 
worthy  to  sit  in  any  case  arising  under 
this  measure. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
a  strange  sort  of  procedure  to  exclude 
one  group  but  to  include  another  group, 
all  of  them  selected  by  the  same  proce- 
dure and  the  same  method,  and  all  of 
whose  nominations  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Yet  they  say  they  can- 
not do  it  in  one  State,  but  they  can  in 
another.  They  want  to  pile  it  on  in  the 
District  of  Columbia— if  the  court  can 
ever  get  to  hear  a  case  when  it  does  come 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  colleague  may  be  m- 
terested  in  the  reason  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral gave  for  his  position. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wish  the  Senator  would  give  his  reason. 
I  wondered  if  he  had  a  reason. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Attorney  General 
says  that  the  reason  he  wants  only  one 
court  to  be  open  for  the  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  States  condemned 
by  this  act  was  that  he  wanted  all  in- 
teipretations  of  this  law  to  be  made  by 
the  same  judges,  so  that  they  would  be 
uniform.  It  was  not  important  in  his 
consideration  whether  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  correct,  but  It  was  important 
that  it  be  uniform. 

I  thought  "If  that  is  a  good  excuse, 
the  laws  should  be  amended  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  all  cases  arising  imder  Federal 
laws  should  be  tried  by  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carohna.  And 
they  would  be  tried  by  the  same  judges. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
would  be  because  they  might  not  change 
their  mind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  excuse  which  the  At- 
torney General  gave  for  saying  that  no 
court  should  be  open  to  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  of  States  con- 
demned by  the  bill  except  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Colvunbia  is  In- 
tellectual rubbish.  Why  do  I  say  that? 
I  say  that  because  the  Attorney  General 
is  perfectly  willing  to  let  all  other  Fed- 
eral cases  be  tried  in  any  of  the  districts 
of  the  United  States  in  which  they  arise. 


The  chance  for  different  interpreta- 
tions of  Federal  law  certainly  arises  un- 
der the  Federal  judicial  system.  We  have 
11  Federal  courts  of  appeal  between  the 
disti-ict  courts  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  One  of  them  is  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  The  other  10  are  the  U.S.  Courts 
of  Appeals  for  the  10  circuits  lying  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  74  active  circuit  court  judges, 
and  22  retired  circuit  court  judges  who 
are  eligible  to  be  called  at  any  time  for 
service  in  the  11  different  circuit  courts 
of  appeals  which  are  authorized  to  inter- 
pret Federal  laws. 

The  Attorney  General  did  not  suggest 
that  the  laws  permitting  this  ought  to  be 
changed.  He  wants  to  restrict  the  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  only  when  deal- 
ing with  selected  Southern  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions.  It  is  only 
southerners  who  are  unworthy  to  receive 
justice  in  the  same  courts  as  other  peo- 
ple. It  is  only  southerners  who  are  to 
be  involved  in  voting  rights  cases. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  virtually  the  same  juris- 
diction as  all  of  the  other  U.S.  District 
courts.    It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  districts  there  are.    There  are 
91  U.S.  judicial  districts  in  which  U.S. 
district  courts  sit.    The  judge  sitting  in 
each  one  of  the  U.S.  judicial  districts  can 
interpret  any  Federal  law  which  is  in- 
volved in  litigation  before  him.     That 
means  virtually  every  Federal  law  except 
the  law  to  be  made  by  means  of  this  bill. 
If  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  thought  that  all  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  States  or  political  subdivisions 
of  States  would  be  parties  plaintiff  or 
petitioners  under  the  bill  ought  to  be 
tried  only  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  get 
a  uniform  interpretation,  he  overlooked 
that  reason  when  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  was  drawn.    This  is  so  because  the 
bill  leaves  every  Federal  district  court 
in  all  of  the  States  open  to  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General  when  he  brings  a  suit 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.    Under 
the  bill,  the  Attorney  General  has  the 
liberty  to  go  into  any  Federal  court  he 
selects  in  which  to  bring  a  suit  under  this 
act  or  any  other  act.    There  is  an  old 
expression  to  the  effect  that,  "What  is 
saufle  for  the  legal  goose  ought  to  be 
sauce  for  the  legal  gander."   Not  so  under 
this  bill. 

When  suits  ai'e  brought  under  this  bill 
by  States  or  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  the 
suits  in  the  same  courts  in  which  the  bill 
allows  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suits.  Those  courts  would  certainly  have 
jurisdiction  to  interpret  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  in  any  suit  brought  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Is  it 
not  true  that  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, with  which  we  separated 
from  our  mother  country  England,  one 
of  the  charges  against  King  George  m 
was  that  he  created  special  courts  in 
which  some  of  the  colonists  could  be  tried 
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In  admiralty  courts,  to  their  disadvan- 
tage? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  King  and  the  Parliament  gave  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  to  the  admiralty 
courts. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  created  the 
admiralty  courts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
our  forefathers  rebelled  because  there 
was  tyranny,  and  they  entered  into  a  war 
of  revolution  and  won  independence  for 
this  country? 

Mr.  ER\1N.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yet.  is  it  not  sought 
through  this  bill  to  do  the  same  thing, 
even  to  the  extent  of  denying  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  admiralty  cotuts.  to  the 
sovereign  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  suit  also  must  be 
brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  is  situated  any- 
where from  250  to  1.000  miles  from  most 
of  the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  States  condemned  by  the  bill. 

The  question  asked  of  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  re- 
minds me  of  the  fact  that  when  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, he  gave  this  reason  as  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  13  Colonies  should 
sever  their  political  band  with  the 
mother  country,  England.    He  stated: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  oflfenses. 

It  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  be- 
tween transporting  people  from  the 
United  States  to  England  to  try  them  for 
offenses  and  telling  them  to  journey  1,000 
miles  from  Louisiana.  Alabama,  or  Mis- 
sissippi to  find  a  single  coiut  open  to 
them. 

The  first  part  of  my  amendment  pro- 
poses to  change  this  provision.  It  pro- 
vides that  instead  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  hav- 
ing sole  jurisdiction  of  cases  brought  by 
the  States  and  the  political  subdivisions 
of  States  which  seek  exoneration  from 
the  congressional  condemnation,  the 
U.S.  district  courts  sitting  in  the  States 
which  are  involved  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
words  which  restrict  jurisdiction  to  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  provide 
that  the  States  or  political  subdivisions 
of  the  States  can  seek  exoneration  from 
their  congressional  condemnation  in  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  capital  of  the  State  is  located, 
or  in  which  the  political  subdivision  is 
situated. 

Every  other  case  arising  In  that  area 
can  now  be  tried  in  those  courts.  Why 
should  not  the  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  have  access  to  those 
courts  when  they  seek  exoneration  from 
the  congressional  condemnation  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  bill? 

In  order  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice may  have  the  legal  dice  loaded  in 
its  favor,  which  is  something  It  is  always 
demanding,  the  second  part  of  my 
amendment,  which  refers  to  page  5,  line 
11,  would  give  an  option  to  the  Attorney 
General,  if  he  did  not  like  the  district 


judge  in  a  particular  district,  to  call 
for  a  three-judge  court,  and  obtain  two 
judges  selected  by  the  chief  judge  of  the 
circuit  to  sit  in  the  three-judge  court. 
That  would  give  the  Attorney  General  an 
option  which  is  not  given  to  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  the  State,  but  it 
would  expedite  the  trial.  This  is  true 
because  an  appeal  from  a  three-judge 
court  can  be  taken  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
It  not  true  that  frequently,  when  a  judge 
in  a  Federal  court  district  may  be  ill,  or 
absent  for  other  reasons,  for  prolonged 
periods  of  time,  judges  are  sent  to  that 
court  from  any  place  in  the  United  States 
from  which  the  Attorney  General  wants 
to  send  a  judge? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  can  be  done. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  And 
that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Any  judge  whom 
the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  selects  can 
come  in. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  So 
no  one  area  of  the  United  States  has  a 
complete  monopoly  of  judges.  I  can  well 
remember  a  judge,  and  the  Senator  also 
knows  him.  who  was  ill  for  a  period,  and 
later  died.  During  the  period  of  his  ill- 
ness a  judge  who  was  not  from  a  South- 
ern State  was  sent  into  the  court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
will  agree  that  in  North  Carolina,  where 
34  of  the  counties  to  be  condemned  by 
the  bill  are  located,  there  are  6  Federal 
district  judges  who  are  equal  In  learning 
and  character  to  any  other  Federal 
judges  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  I  say  that  because  the 
Department  of  Justice  approved  the  three 
of  them  whom  my  colleague  and  I  recom- 
mended for  appointment. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  reason  for  the  provision  in  the  bill 
nailing  all  courthouse  doors  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia  shut  against  cer- 
tain States  and  subdivisions  of  States? 
Do  the  proponents  of  the  bill  think  that 
southern  judges  are  not  quite  as  sub- 
servient to  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  like  for 
them  to  be?  That  is  the  only  excuse  I 
can  find  with  any  rationality  in  It. 
There  Is  nothing  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  district  Judges  In  one  part  of 
the  country  are  superior  to  district 
judges  In  another  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  competent  district  judges 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Idea  that 
a  uniform  interpretation  is  needed  and 
a  uniform  interpretation  can  be  made 
by  only  one  district  court  out  of  all  the 
district  courts  in  the  United  States  lacks 
validity.  This  is  impliedly  admitted  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  specifying  the 
courts  to  which  the  Attorney  General 
can  appeal  when  he  seeks  enforcement 
of  provisions  of  the  bill.  When  the 
States   and  political  subdivisions  seek 


exoneration,  they  can  apply  to  no  Fed- 
eral court  except  the  district  court  ot 
the  District  of  Columbia.  But  when  he 
sues  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  Attorney  General  can  sue  in  any 
U.S.  district  court. 

The  third  section  of  my  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  25,  strike  out  the  words 
"of  Columbia"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "In  which  the  capital  of  such  State  Is 
located  or  such  political  subdivision  Is  situ- 
ated." 

The  next  section  of  my  amendment 
reads : 

On  page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  the  words 
"such  an  action"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "upon  motion  of  the  Attorney 
General  such  action." 

The  effect  of  those  two  amendments 
is  merely  to  bring  section  6,  which  ap- 
pears upon  pages  8  to  10  of  the  bill.  In 
harmony  with  what  would  be  done  to 
section  4(a)  of  the  bill  by  the  first  two 
provisions  of  my  amendment. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  has  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  unprecedented  provision  in  It — 
that  no  State  or  politiclal  subdivision 
covered  by  the  triggering  device  can 
change  Its  law  relating  to  qualifications 
for  voting,  or  voting  procedures,  with- 
out first  getting  consent  of  the  Federal 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

That  is  an  astounding  provision.  The 
10th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  un- 
doubtedly reserves  to  the  States  the 
power  to  pass  laws  prescribing  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  in  State  elections.  The 
second  section  of  the  first  article  and  the 
first  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  17th  amendment 
undoubtedly  bestow  upon  the  States  the 
power  to  prescribe  voting  qualifications 
for  presidential  electors.  Senators,  and 
Representatives  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives. 

So  the  bill  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  State  cannot  change  its  laws  prescrib- 
ing qualifications  for  voting,  if  it  is  con- 
demned by  the  triggering  process  of  the 
act.  untU  It  obtains  consent  of  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  the  Attorney  General. 

This  amendment  would  merely  provide 
that  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  could  apply  to  the  district  court  In 
which  the  capital  of  the  State  is  located 
or  in  which  the  political  subdivision  In 
question  Is  situated,  and  seek  permission 
there,  instead  of  having  to  journey  to 
Washington  and  apply  to  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Can 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator,  who 
Is  so  ably  discussing  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, give  me  any  good  reason  for  that? 
Under  the  Constitution  the  right  to  fix 
qualifications  is  reserved  to  the  States. 
Why  should  the  States  have  to  appeal  to 
anybody  to  change  those  laws? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    They  should  not  have  to. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Why 
should  they  have  to  go  to  anybody? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  provision  of  the 
biU  will  not  last  15  minutes  in  court  if  we 
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still  have  constitutional  government  in 

this  land. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
Is  why  I  was  wondering  why  It  should  be 
put  in  the  bill.  If  the  States  have  a  right 
to  fix  the  qualification  of  the  voters,  why 
should  they  have  to  go  to  court  If  they 
want  to  change  those  laws? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  express  words 
of  the  Constitution  and  under  every  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  Interpreting 
those  words,  the  States  have  power  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  voting, 
and  that  power  embraces  the  right  to 
establish  a  literacy  test  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is  It 
not  true  that  some  States  have  no  liter- 
acy tests  at  all? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
They  have  a  right  to  have  them  If  they  so 
desire. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  And 
some  States  do  have  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  are  21  States  that 
have  literacy  tests.  Under  the  bill  7 
States  cannot  have  them,  but  14  States 
can. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
did  not  have  to  come  to  che  Senate  to 
understand  that.  I  understod  It  before 
I  got  here. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  I  did  not  think  any- 
one would  ever  ask  for  the  passage  of  a 
bill  which  provides  that  7  States  cannot 
have  literacy  tests  but  14  others  can. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  a  little  hard  to  understand. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  provision  the  Senator  was  discussing 
would  give  the  Federal  courts  legislative 
powers  affecting  sovereign  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  despite  the  fact  that 
the  courts  have  no  legislative  power  at 
all  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  three  separate,  distinct,  coor- 
dinate branches  of  the  Government; 
namely,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial;  and  that  not  one  of  those 
three  branches  of  Government  can  per- 
form the  function  of  the  other? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  reason  for  establishing  the  three 
branches  of  Government  was  succinctly 
stated  by  James  Madison,  who  is  cor- 
rectly called  the  father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  he  said  that  when  the  sev- 
eral powers  of  Government  are  united 
in  one  man,  or  in  one  body,  or  in  one 
Government,  there  is  a  tyranny,  regard- 
less of  the  name  by  which  the  govern- 
ment may  be  called. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Adolf  Hitler 
merged  all  those  powers  into  himself; 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  first  thing  a  dictator  seeks  to  do 
when  he  wishes  to  establish  total  author- 
ity over  a  country  is  to  abolish  the  courts 
of  justice. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  When  that  occurs, 
the  people  have  no  redress,  they  have  no 
remedy  for  the  deprivation  of  their 
rights;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  this  particular 
instance,  a  sovereign  State  would  have 
no  remedy  for  the  deprivation  of  Its 
rights  before  a  Federal  court  having 
legislative  power  fixed  upon  it,  contrary 
to  the  Constitution;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  anything  more  monstrous  than 
to  say  that  a  Federal  district  judge  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  legislative  process  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not.  The  most  ac- 
curate nutshell  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
given  by  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
in  Texas  against  White,  when  he  said 
that  the  Constitution  in  all  of  its  pro- 
visions looks  to  an  indestructible  Union 
composed  of  Indestructible  States. 

If  Congress  has  the  power  to  say  that 
a  State  cannot  pass  a  law  in  an  area 
committed  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and 
make  that  law  effective  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  Federal  court,  or  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
has  the  power  to  destroy  the  States  en- 
tirely. This  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
attempting  to  destroy  seven  States  which 
the  Constitution  undertook  to  make  In- 
destructible. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  My 
colleague  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  dic- 
tators destroying  the  courts.  In  our  own 
lifetime,  we  have  witnessed  three  such 
cases;  namely,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. Another  thing  which  went  along 
with  that  was  that  when  they  obtained 
control  of  the  courts  they  also  completely 
abolished  free  elections;  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  Is  true. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Soviet  Union  holds  elections  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  people  do  not  have  much 
of  a  choice  because  there  is  only  one  man 
on  the  ticket.  Free  elections  go  right  out 
the  window  without  freedom  of  the 
courts;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  Is  absolute- 
ly correct.  All  freedom  goes  out  the 
window  whenever  the  Independence  of 
the  courts  is  destroyed.  In  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  the  courts  are  the  only 
agency  of  government  which  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  rights  of  the  States 
against  the  other  departments  of  the 
government  Itself. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  Is  exactly  correct.  That  Is  exactly 
what  the  substitute  amendment  seeks  to 
undo,  under  w'hlch  the  people  of  this 
counti-y  would  have  no  rights  through 
the  courts  In  the  subdivision  of  a  State, 
a  county,  or  whatever  portion  It  might 
be  of  a  State,  named  in  the  substitute 
amendment;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  true.  The  sub- 
stitute amendment  does  not  attempt  ab- 
solutely to  destroy  the  courts,  because 
Its  proponents  know  very  well  that  the 
American  people  would  not  tolerate  such 


action.  All  the  substitute  amendment 
undertakes  to  do  is  to  nail  the  court- 
house doors  shut  against  certain  South- 
em  States  which  are  picked  out  of  the 
50  States  to  be  dlscrirnlnated  against  by 
laws  which  no  one  would  advocate  If 
they  were  going  to  be  applied  to  a  moon- 
shiner operating  a  still,  or  a  man  charged 
with  treason  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  portion  of  my 
amendment  is  phrased  In  these  words: 

On  page  12,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out  the 
words  "court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "district 
court  for  the  district." 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  cure  a  drastic  defect  in  sec- 
tion 8(a) ,  which  appears  on  lines  22,  23, 
24,  and  25,  on  page  12,  and  lines  1  and  2 
on  page  13  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

A  petition  for  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
hearing  officer  may  be  filed  In  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  per- 
son challenged  resides  within  15  days  after 
service  of  such  decision  by  mall  on  the  mov- 
ing party,  but  no  decision  of  a  hearing  officer 
shall  be  overturned  vmless  clearly  erroneoxis. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  those  enacting  election  laws  to 
allow  any  citizen  to  challenge  the  eligi- 
bility to  vote  of  any  person  who  seeks  to 
register.  It  is  essential  that  these  chal- 
lenges be  passed  upon  quickly.  Ordinar- 
ily, they  are  passed  upon  by  State  elec- 
tion ofiacials  in  the  registration  district 
in  which  they  are  made,  and  then  are  re- 
viewed, if  necessary,  by  the  courts  of  the 
State  sitting  in  that  locaUty.  This  bill 
provides  that  if  a  challenge  is  made  and 
an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  ruling  of 
the  hearing  officer  overruling  the  chal- 
lenge, it  would  have  to  be  taken  to  the 
circuit  of  appeals  of  the  circuit. 

This  is  just  another  scheme  in  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  States  or  the  counties  condenmed 
by  the  congressional  declaration  to  ob- 
tain justice  according  to  law.  Cirtult 
courts  do  not  sit  except  occasionally. 
Unlike  district  courts,  they  are  not  easily 
available. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Georgia  is  in 
the  same  circuit  as  the  State  of  Texas. 
If  there  were  to  be  a  challenge  to  anyone 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  challenge 
were  to  be  overruled  by  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer, anyone  who  wished  to  prosecute 
an  appeal  from  that  ruling  might  have  to 
go  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  in  order  to  get  the 
matter  adjudged.  This  is  true,  because 
the  circuit  court  having  judisdiction  in 
Georgia  might  be  sitting  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  substitute  amendment  is  cleverly 
designed  to  rob  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  political  subdivisions  embraced  by 
the  triggering  process  of  every  right  and 
every  power  they  have  In  this  field,  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  run  roughshod  over  them  with- 
out affording  them  any  adequate  means 
to  secure  justice  under  law. 

The  next  provision  in  my  amendment 
provides: 

On  page  17,  line  12,  Insert  the  words,  "the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court" 
between  the  word  "Institute"  and  the  word 
"for." 

This  Is  only  another  Indication  of  the 
haste  in  which  the  substitute  amend- 
ment was  written.    It  would  allow  the 
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Attornej'  General  to  bring  suit,  but  it 
does  not  tell  hiin  where  to  bring  it.  I 
am  only  trying  to  cure  this  defect  by 
specifying  in  this  portion  of  the  substi- 
tute amendment  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  sue  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  any  U.S.  district 
court  he  selects.  My  amendment  is  in 
hannony  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  sue. 

The  last  portion  of  my  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  lines  12  to  20.  both  Inclusive, 
strike  out  subsection  (b)  of  section  14  In  Its 
entirety. 

Section  14 (b>  reads  as  follows: 

No  court  other  than  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Colvunbia  or  a  court  of  ap- 
peals In  any  proceeding  under  section  8  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  any  declaratory 
Judgment  pursuant  to  section  4  or  any  re- 
straining order  or  tempor.iry  or  permanent 
Injunction  against  the  execution  of  enforce- 
ment of  any  pro^-islon  of  this  Act.  The  right 
to  Intervene  in  any  action  brought  under 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  States,  political 
subdivisions,  and  their  appropriate  officials. 

My  aunendment  would  strike  that  en- 
tire section,  because  that  section  is  but 
another  effort  to  rob  these  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  of  any  real 
capacity  to  get  justice  in  any  proceed- 
ings under  the  bill. 

A  Federal  oflScer  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  could  commit  any  kind 
of  offense.  He  could  absolutely  disre- 
gard the  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  and 
cany  out  his  duties  iii  a  way  inconsistent 
with  the  bill.  That  could  happen  in 
Georgia.  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina. Virginia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  or 
Mississippi.  Any  person  iiijured  or 
threatened  with  injury  by  the  wrongful 
act  of  the  Federal  officer  could  not  go 
into  any  court  in  his  locality  to  obtain  an 
injunction.  He  would  have  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  section  takes  justice 
like  the  grapes  that  the  fox  was  jumping 
for  in  Aesop's  fables  and  hangs  it  so 
high  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
people.  I  suspect  that  is  what  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  designed  to  do. 

The  bill  gives  the  Attorney  General 
the  right  to  go  into  any  court.  -He  can 
go  into  any  court  in  any  State  and  ob- 
tain relief.  However,  if  any  of  the 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  any  citizen  wishes  to  obtain  re- 
lief against  any  wrongful  act  of  a  Fed- 
eral officer  carrying  out  the  bill,  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  or  citizen 
must  come  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  seek  it.  This 
portion  of  my  amendment  would  give 
the  State,  the  poUtical  subdivision,  and 
the  citizen  the  same  rights  they  now 
have  under  existing  Federal  law  to  se- 
cure relief  against  wrongful  acts  of 
Federal  officers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  any  fair  sys- 
tem of  justice,  any  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  given  field  should  have  the 
power  to  try  an  action.  That  Is  precisely 
what  my  amendment  would  undertake 
to  do.  It  would  open  all  Federal  courts 
to  the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  States-  and  election  officials  of  States 


on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  those  courts 
arc  open  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

No  bill  ought  to  be  enacted  into  law 
which  makes  certain  courts  the  private 
preserves  of  the  Attorney  General  when 
he  wishes  to  proceed  against  certain 
parties,  and  denies  those  parties  access  to 
those  courts.  That  is  an  offense  to  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  not  the  siun  total 
efifect  of  his  amendment  to  restore  to  the 
proposed  law  the  general  judicial  system 
which  we  already  have  in  effect  in  all  the 
areas  of  the  country,  and  available  to 
everyone? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  merely  provides  that 
the  courts  which  try  antitrust  cases, 
which  try  cases  arising  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  which  try 
cases  arising  under  other  acts  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  open  for  the  trial  of  cases 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  has  been  the  es- 
tablished pattern  and  custom  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.   STENNIS.     The    Senator   is   not 

asking  for  anjrthing  different:  he  is  not 

asking  for  anything  new?     Is  the  Sena- 

,  tor  doing  anything  more  than  asking 

for  the  resular  order? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  saying  that  all  Fed- 
eral trial  courts  should  be  open  for  the 
redress  of  all  grievances  falling  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  their 
character.  I  would  give  the  States  and 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  States 
and  the  election  officials  of  the  States 
■  and  the  citizens  of  the  States  the  same 
right  which  Federal  laws  give  to  every- 
one else  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  bill  would  not 
only  set  up  a  special  rule  of  conduct  for 
Government  people  in  certain  areas,  but, 
in  effect,  would  take  the  courts  of  an 
area  of  the  country  away  from  the  peo- 
ple and  away  from  the  area  and  away 
from  the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
from  whoever  else  may  have  business 
before  the  courts  and  transfers  the 
courts  to  Washington.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  As  I  said— and  I 
know  of  no  other  word  that  more  fairly 
describes  it — the  bill  undertakes  to  pros- 
titute the  judicial  process.  It  does  this 
by  saying  that  all  courts  in  the  country 
shall  be  open  to  the  Attorney  General 
when  he  invokes  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  that  all  courts  in  the  country, 
except  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  shall  be  closed  to  the  parties 
against  whom  the  Attorney  General  in- 
vokes the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  smallest  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  even  in  a  misdemeanor 
case,  prescribes  the  rules  that  would 
make  this  impossible.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  civil  cases  is,  of  course. 


that  pattern,  and  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment  would  preserve.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  virtually  every 
other  act  of  Congress  civil  cases  are  tried 
in  the  Federal  courts  in  the  State  in 
which  they  arise.  There  is  a  good  reason 
for  that.  It  is  because  that  is  the  place 
where  the  witnesses  reside  and  where  the 
truth  is  more  easily  ascertainable. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  when  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  is 
required  to  come  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  to  seek  exoneration  from  the  con- 
demnation visited  upon  it  without  trial, 
or  to  seek  permission  to  make  one  of  its 
laws  which  the  Constitution  authorizes 
it  to  enact  effective,  it  does  not  even  have 
compulsory  process  under  the  applicable 
statute  to  secure  the  presence  of  its 
witnesses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  means,  does  it 
not,  that  without  compulsory  process 
witnesses  need  not  respond  and  do  not 
have  to  testify,  and  that  leaves  a  man 
without  any  power  of  compelling  the 
witnesses  to  testify.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  real  reason  can 
the  Senator  imagine  as  to  why  there 
should  be  tliis  vesting  of  such  a  power  in 
the  Attorney  General,  as  proposed  in  the 
amendment?  Is  there  any  other  reason 
than  that  the  proponents  wish  to  do  it 
that  way  because  they  believe  they  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  win  or  prevail  in 
a  case?    Is  that  not  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  substance  of 
it.  In  other  words,  they  put  the  juris- 
diction of  cases  to  be  brought  by  States 
or  political  subdivisions  of  States  in  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia because  they  knew  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  so  far  away  from  the 
locality  in  which  the  cases  arise  that  it 
is  difficult  for  the  States  and  the  subdivi- 
sions to  journey  to  Washington  and  get 
justice  there.  They  did  that  knowing 
that  the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
would  have  no  compulsory  process  for 
witnesses,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whereas  they  would  have  compulsory 
process  for  witnesses  if  the  actions  are 
brought,  like  other  cases.  In  the  locality 
where  they  arise. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  further  true 
that  they  would  close  the  courthouse 
door  in  any  of  the  affected  States,  despite 
the  fact  that  those  courts  are  functioning 
every  day  and  are  trying  civil  rights  ac- 
tions and  deciding  them  on  the  facts,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  those  mandates  of 
the  court  are  being  obeyed  and  carried 
out?    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  taking  place 
in  all  the  States  of  the  South,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Southern  judges  are  just  as  devoted  to 
the  law,  even  to  laws  they  dislike,  as  are 
judges  anywhere  else  in  this  country  and 
as  are  judges  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  an  insult  to  every  Federal 
judge  who  resides  below  the  Potomac 
River  to  say  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  to 
try  a  case  arising  under  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill.  The  bill  is  aptly  de- 
signed to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  con- 
demned by  it  to  get  fair  trials. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  If  we  set  a  precedent 
like  that  by  passing  the  proposed  bill, 
will  that  not  open  the  door  to  any  other 
area  in  the  country  to  be  so  abused  or 
any  other  courts  anywhere  else  in  the 
country  to  be  so  abused;  and  is  it  not  a 
further  assault  on  the  judicial  system 

itself? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  bill  represents  a  prosti- 
tution of  the  judicial  process.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  which  is  more  inex- 
cusable than  to  take  a  process  by  which 
men  are  supposed  to  seek  and  attain 
justice  and  distort,  pervert,  and  prosti- 
tute it  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  justice  under  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  more  question.  Does  not 
the  Senator  agree,  and  is  it  not  clearly 
established  under  our  system  a  thousand 
times  over,  that  if  any  lower  court  makes 
a  mistake  or  fails  to  follow  the  law,  or 
enters  the  wrong  kind  of  order,  those 
cases  can  be  dispatched  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  and  is  that 
not  being  done  in  a  veiy  few  weeks  or 
months? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  excuse  given  by  the 
Attorney  General,  that  is,  that  he 
wanted  uniform  rulings  l£.cks  validity. 
A  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be 
speedily  obtained  in  a  case  tried  by  a 
three-judge  court,  because  such  a  case  is 
appealable  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Such  ruling  will  insure  uniformity.  This 
is  true  because  all  courts  are  required  to 
follow  a  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  congratulate  him 
on  working  up  the  amendment  and  giv- 
ing the  Senate  an  exposition  of  it.  I  ap- 
preciate his  having  it  in  the  Record  and 
spread  before  the  people  of  the  countiT- 
I  appreciate  also  his  work  on  the  bill, 
particularly  his  defense  of  the  judicial 
system,  and  his  continued  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  our  highly  important  and  re- 
spected judicial  process. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  under  section  4(a),  section  5,  and 
section  14(b),  all  courts,  except  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  be  closed  to  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  State  seeking  exonera- 
tion from  their  congressional  condemna- 
tion or  seeking  to  make  their  laws  effec- 
tive or  seeking  relief  against  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  Federal  officials  executing 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  would  give  the 
Attorney  General  the  right  to  go  into  any 
court  he  sees  fit.  Under  section  8(c)  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  expressly 
given  the  power,  in  any  contempt  pro- 
ceeding that  he  might  desire  to  bring 
under  the  bill  to  go  into  any  U.S.  district 
court  anywhere. 

Section  9(a)  and  section  9(b)  of  the 
proposed  act  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  absolute  power  to  go  into 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
to  contest  the  validity  of  the  poll  tax. 

Section  10  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  absolute  liberty  to  go  into 
any  available  district  court  to  insure  the 
voting  of  persons  listed  by  the  Federal 
examiners  as  competent  to  vote. 


Section  12(d)  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  the  absolute  pow-er  to  go  into 
any  available  district  court  to  seek  any 
kind  of  relief  whatsoever  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  act. 

Section  12(e)  and  section  12^f)  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  absolute 
right  to  go  into  any  available  district 
court  in  any  case  involving  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  of  persons  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  voting. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  bill  would  pro- 
stitute the  judicial  process  in  a  second 
way;  namely,  even  in  the  only  court  open 
to  them;  that  is,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  State 
and  political  subdivisions  of  States  to 
which  the  bill  applies  would  be  subjected 
to  specially  created  rules  of  evidence  and 
procedure  which  would  rob  them  of  the 
essentials  of  due  process  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  simple  justice. 

That  is  true  because,  in  the  first  place, 
section  4(b)  of  the  bill  would  condemn 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States  for  violating  the  15th  amendment 
without  trial  or  evidence  showing  that 
they  had  violated  the  15th  amendment. 
That  action  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  triggering  process,  which  is  wholly 
artificial  in  nature. 

Under  the  triggering  process,  a  State 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
would  be  included  within  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  bill  and  deprived  of  certain 
rights  of  sovereignty  if  the  following 
three  conditions  should  exist: 

First,  if  more  than  20  percent  of  per- 
sons of  voting  age  residing  in  the  State 
or  subdivision  in  1960  were  nonwhite; 

Second,  if  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division maintained  a  literacy  test  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  on  November  ]., 
1964; 

Third,  if  less  than  50  percent  of  per- 
sons of  voting  age  residing  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  were  registered 
on  November  1,  1964,  or  if  less  than  50 
percent  of  such  persons  voted  in  the 
presidential  election  of  November  1964. 
There  is  no  rational  relationship  be- 
tween any  one  of  those  three  conditions 
or  the  three  conditions  in  their  totality, 
and  the  inference  which  they  allegedly 
justify;  namely,  that  the  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  falling  within  the 
purview  of  the  three  conditions  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  15th  amendment  in 
respect  to  registration  and  voting  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1964. 

Manifestly,  the  mere  fact  that  a  State 
or  county  has  a  population  of  which  more 
than  20  percent  is  nonwhite  does  not 
show  anj-thing,  one  way  or  the  other, 
with  respect  to  whether  anyone  in  that 
county  is  being  denied  the  right  to  regis- 
ter or  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Likewise,  the  fact  that  a  State  or  coun- 
ty maintained  and  used  a  literacy  test 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  on  November 
1,  1964,  bears  no  rational  relation  to  the 
question  whether  that  literacy  test  was 
being  used  as  a  device  to  keep  people 
from  voting  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
The  substitute  amendment  itself  rec- 
ognizes this.  It  pro\'ides  that  14  States 
may  continue  to  use  their  literacy  tests, 
but  that  7  States  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  use  theirs.  This  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  a  literacy  test  bears  no 


rational  relation  to  the  question  whether 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  is  vio- 
lating the  15th  amendment. 

The  third  condition  has  no  rational  re- 
lation to  the  question  of  discrimination. 
It  would  cover  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division if  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  in  it  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1965.  Mani- 
festly, that  shows  nothing  except  that 
in  the  State  or  poUtical  subdivision  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  were  registered. 

The  alternative  third  condition,  that  is, 
if  less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  in  the  State  or  pohtical  sub- 
division voted  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1964,  has  no  relevancy  to  prove 
discrimination.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  a  State  or  county  can  compel  its 
inhabitants  to  vote.  A  State  or  county 
can  register  every  person  of  voting  age 
residing  in  it  without  discrimination  but 
it  cannot  compel  any  percentage  of  them 
to  vote.  The  fact  that  less  than  50  per- 
cent voted,  would  show  nothing  except, 
perhaps,  apathy  on  their  part,  or  that 
they  did  not  like  the  candidates,  or  that 
they  preferred  to  go  fishing,  or  that  the 
State  or  county  was  a  one -party  State  or 
county,  v;here  there  was  no  opposing 
ticket  from  which  to  choose. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    The 
Senator  has  covered  the  very  question  I 
wanted  to  inject  at  this  point.   I  intended 
to  ask  him  if  any  State,  county,  sub- 
division, or  whatever  else  it  might  be, 
has  any  way  in  which  to  require  people  to 
register,  if  the  people  do  not  want  to 
register. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    None  whatever. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    The 
bill  might  as  well  include  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  every  person  of  voting  age 
must  register,   otherwise   he   would   be 
fined  $10,000.     That  would  be  just  as 
sensible,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Absolutely. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    That 
would  make  just  as  much  sense.    The 
people  could  be  told,  "You  have  brought 
your  county  into  disrepute  because  you 
did  not  register;  therefore,  we  will  make 
you  register,  so  that  we  will  not  be  ac- 
cused of  doing  something  we  should  not 
have  done."    But  if  the  people  registered 
there  would  be  no  way  in  which  they 
could  be  made  to  vote,  if  they  did  not 
want  to  do  so.    We  have  seen  that  occur- 
rence many  times  where  there  is  a  one- 
party  system,  or  only  one  ticket.    Where 
there  is  no  opposing  ticket,  a  candidate 
can  be  elected  if  only  one  person  votes 
for  him.    So  the  people  might  as  well 
stay  at  home. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  34  counties  of  North  Carolina  that 
are  covered  by  the  measure  lie  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  That  part  of 
North  Carolina  is  a  one-party  area  in 
which  only  the  Democratic  Party  runs 
candidates  for  county  offices. 

The  Senator  knows  also  that  some  of 
the  counties  are  in  the  district  ably  rep- 
resented in  Congress  by  Representative 
Lavi'rence  H.  Fountain  and  some  of  them 
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are  In  the  congressional  district  ably 
represented  in  Congress  by  Representa- 
tive Alton  Lennon,  and  during  the  1964 
presidential  campaign  and  election,  those 
candidates  for  Congress  had  no  opposi- 
tion. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  where 
there  is  no  contest  for  political  offices, 
the  voters  do  not  vote  in  large  numbers, 
and  a  candidate  needs  only  one  vote  to 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is  it 
not  true  also  that  during  that  particular 
election  there  were  no  races  for  sheriff 
in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  were  no  races  for 
sheriffs  or  for  clerks  of  courts  in  any 
of  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
a  great  many  of  the  counties  covered  in 
the  substitute  amendment,  those  are  the 
only  ofBces  for  which  there  is  a  real  con- 
test. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  North  Carolina  had  no 
hot  Senate  race,  such  as  occurred  in 
Texas.  North  Carolina  had  no  hot  race 
for  Governor,  as  was  the  case  in  Texas. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in 
North  Carolina  would  be  elected.  More- 
over North  Carolina  had  no  native  son 
rimning  for  the  ofBce  of  President.  Al- 
though Texas  had  a  hot  race  for  the 
Senate,  a  hot  race  for  Governor,  and  a 
native  son  of  Texas  was  running  for 
President,  19  of  North  Carolina's  34  con- 
demned counties  had  a  higher  percent- 
age of  their  adult  population  voting  for 
President  in  1964  than  Texas  itself  did. 

Thirty -four  North  Carolina  counties 
and  137  Texas  counties  voted  less  than 
50  percent  of  their  adult  population  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1964.  But 
under  the  strange  triggering  device  in 
the  bill,  the  34  North  Carolina  counties 
are  presumed  to  have  discriminated; 
whereas  the  137  Texas  counties  are  pre- 
sumed not  to  have  discriminated.  That 
shows  how  absurd  the  measure  is. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
answers  my  question.  I  wanted  to  have 
my  distinguished  colleague  verify  those 
facts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
provision  of  section  4(b)  which  appears 
in  lines  22  to  25,  on  page  6  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus under  this  subsection  or  under  section  6 
shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

The  subsection  mentioned  In  this  pro- 
vision is  subsection  (b)  of  section  4,  and 
refers  to  the  determinations  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus that  the  three  conditions  constitut- 
ing the  triggering  device  exist. 

Section  6  relates  to  the  certificate 
which  the  Attorney  General  issues  to  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  examiners  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  provision  I  have  just  read  stipu- 
lates that  after  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States  are  condemned  by 
an  artificial  formula  bearing  no  rational 
relation  to  the  thing  for  which  they  are 
condemned,  they  are  denied  the  right 
to  contest,  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  or  even  In  the  world  to  come,  the 


certificates  and  determinations  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Director  of  the 
Census.  This  is  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  had  in  mind  a  while  ago,  when 
I  said  that  the  measure  attempted  to  con- 
fer upon  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  a  degree  of  infallibility 
which  is  inherent  in  no  being  in  this 
universe  except  the  Lord  God  Almighty. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Congress  should 
be  asked  to  pass  an  act  which  provides 
that  these  certificates  and  determinations 
shall  be  deemed  conclusive  proof,  or  be 
deemed  to  be  proof  without  evidence, 
that  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  is  violating  the  15th  amendment, 
and  that  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion cannot  contradict  the  truth  of  the 
certificates  and  determinations  or  the 
soundness  of  the  presumption  of  wrong- 
doing they  raise? 

I  shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  about 
that  in  a  moment.  Up  to  the  present 
hour,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  always  held  these  two  things — 
First,  that  a  presumption  created  by 
statute  is  invalid  under  due  process  im- 
less  there  is  a  rational  relation  between 
the  fact  established  and  the  fact  in- 
ferred; and,  second,  that  the  party 
against  whom  a  statutory  presumption  is 
raised  must  have  the  right  to  rebut  or 
disprove  the  presumption. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  which 
would  confer  omnipotent  power  upon  the 
Attorney  General  is  section  13,  which 
would  vest  in  the  Attorney  General  the 
power  to  terminate  listing  procedures  by 
examiners. 

The  Attorney  General  makes  his  deci- 
sion. It  is  not  subject  to  review  in  any 
court,  under  any  circumstances. 

In  this  provision,  the  bill  vests  a  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  a  ruling  which  would  con- 
tinue certain  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  in  a  second  class  status 
and  denies  to  those  States  or  political 
subdivisions  of  States  any  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  review  of  the  soundness  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Attorney  General. 

I  quoted  Woodrow  Wilson  several 
moments  ago.  Woodrow  Wilson  stated, 
in  effect,  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches 
he  ever  made,  that  under  the  law  the 
Government  should  be  an  umpire  and 
not  the  master.  He  stated  that  when  we 
give  discretionary  power  to  officials,  we 
violate  this  provision  because  we  make 
Government  the  master.  He  said  that 
every  man  who  loves  liberty  and  the 
established  character  of  this  Republic 
ought  to  be  opposed  to  laws  which  vest 
discretionary  power  in  public  officials. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  true.  Discretionary 
power  is  incompatible  with  a  government 
of  laws.  It  is  compatible  only  with  a 
goverrmient  of  men. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  bill 
which  Is  incompatible  with  simple 
justice. 

I  refer  to  a  part  of  section  4(a)  which 
appears  on  lines  14  to  20  on  page  5. 

The  provision  reads  as  follows: 

The  court  shall  retain  Jurisdiction  of  any 
action  pursuant  to  thla  subsection  for  6 
years  after  Judgment  and  shall  reopen  the 
action  upon  motion  of  the  Attorney  General 
alleging  that  a  test  or  device  has  been  used 
for  the  purix)se  or  will  have  the  effect  of 


denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  oa 
account  of  race  or  color. 

Under  section  4(a),  a  State  or  county 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  trig- 
gering  formula  of  the  bill  could  come 
into  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  seek  to  exonerate  itself 
from  the  wrongdoing  implied  by  the 
formula.  Even  though  the  State  or 
county  won  the  lawsuit  and  established 
its  innocence,  it  would  still  be  held  In 
court  for  5  years  and  subjected  to  Its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  not  a  sort  of  new  con- 
cept of  law?  I  am  not  a  lawyer;  but  it 
sounds  to  me  like  a  new  concept — that 
after  a  man  has  proved  himself  to  be 
iiuiocent,  he  is  still  on  probation  for  5 
years  for  a  crime  of  which  he  has  been 
adjudged  innocent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  a  new  principle 
of  law.  The  old  law  always  provided 
when  a  party  had  been  unjustly  hailed 
into  court,  and  had  exonerated  himself 
of  wrongdoing,  the  court  should  render 
a  judgment  allowing  him  to  go  hence 
without  day  and  recover  the  cost  In  that 
behalf  expended.  Under  this  bill,  a 
party  could  not  recover  any  cost  what- 
ever. Moreover,  he  could  not  go  hence 
without  day.  Under  the  bill,  he  would 
be  retained  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  every  day  for  5 
years. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
law  under  which  we  are  now  operating 
provides  in  all  cases,  that  if  a  person  Is 
convicted  of  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor, 
the  judge  has  the  right  in  his  com-t,  in 
some  cases,  I  believe,  to  let  the  convicted 
person  go  on  probation  for  a  period  of  4 
or  5  years,  but  the  person  is  still  adjudged 
to  be  guilty  of  doing  something  wrong 
and  is  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  for  5  years,  if  that  be  the  proba- 
tionary period. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
But  that  is  done  only  in  a  case  in  which 
the  man  has  been  convicted. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
this  case,  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion would  be  innocent,  but  would  still  be 
deemed  to  be  guilty  for  5  years. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  State  or  political 
subdivision  would  be  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  5  years,  even  If  it 
were  to  establish  Its  Innocence. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
that  not  an  unusual  procedure  in  a  sup- 
posedly enlightened  bench  and  bar? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    It  certainly  Is. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Can 
the  Senator  inform  me  as  to  who  drafted 
the  bill?  Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
lawyers  had  anything  to  do  with  It?  I 
might  have  written  such  a  bill,  because  I 
would  not  have  known  any  better. 
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lir.  ERVIN.  I  probably  should  not  say 
this.  I  do  not  know  who  drew  the  bill. 
But  If  the  one  who  drew  the  bill  were 
charged  with  being  a  lawyer  who  pos- 
sessed respect  for  due  process  or  fair  play, 
I  could  take  the  bill,  offer  it  as  evidence 
in  his  behalf,  and  get  him  acquitted  of 
the  charge. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carohna.  I 
might  write  a  bill  similar  to  this  because 
I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  would  not  know 
any  better. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  lawyer  who  re- 
spects due  process  or  fair  play  could 
write  a  bill  and  put  In  the  bill  the  things 
which  are  contained  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  while 
ago  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
rational  relationship  between  the  three 
conditions  in  the  triggering  process  and 
the  inference  that  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  falling  within  such 
process  is  violating  the  15th  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  in  many 
cases  that  everyone  who  has  a  presump- 
tion raised  against  him  shall  have  the 
right  to  rebut  the  presumption.  The 
presumption  that  would  be  raised  against 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States 
under  this  bill  would  be  that  they  are 
guilty  of  violating  the  first  section  of  the 
15th  amendment  which  states: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

It  would  seem  that  under  the  decisions 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  could 
come  into  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4(a).  and  secure  exoneration 
by  showing  that  it  is  not  engaged  in  de- 
nying or  abridging  the  right  of  qualified 
citizens  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  But  not  so.  Section  4(a)  provides 
that  it  can  be  exonerated  only  by  satis- 
fying the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  that— and  I  read 
lines  18  to  24  on  page  4: 

That  the  effects  of  denial  or  abridgment, 
if  any,  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  have  been  effectively  corrected 
by  State  or  local  action  and  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  test 
or  device  sought  to  be  used  by  such  State  or 
subdivision  will  be  used  for  the  purp>ose  or 
will  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Putting  those  words  into  plain,  simple 
English,  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  condemned  by  this  artificial 
triggering  device,  can  secure  exoneration 
only  if  it  does  two  things:  first,  it  has 
to  show  either  that  it  has  not  violated 
the  15th  amendment  or  that  It  has  effec- 
tively cured  its  past  violations  of  the 
15th  amendment;  and,  second,  It  has  to 
show  that  it  is  not  going  to  sin  in  that 
respect  in  the  future. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  tragic  thing  if 
everyone  were  going  to  be  condemned 
If  he  could  not  show  he  was  not  going 
to  sin  in  the  future.  And  yet  that  is  the 
burden  put  on  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  condemned  by  the 
artificial  formula. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  a  moment  ago 

that  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  down  to  date, 

the    triggering    process    is    unconstltu- 
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tlonal  because  It  raises  a  presumption 
based  upon  conditions  which  bear  no 
rational  relationship  to  the  fact  pre- 
sumed, namely,  that  the  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  condemned  violated 
the  15th  amendment  In  1964. 

I  also  assert  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  assert  that 
when  a  statutory  presumption  is  created, 
the  party  against  whom  it  operates  must 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  rebut  the  pre- 
svunption,  and  must  be  able  to  rebut  the 
presumption  by  disproving  it. 

This  is  so  because  the  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  csumot  secure  exonera- 
tion from  congressional  condemnation 
without  showing  that  it  has  not  only  not 
sinned  in  the  past,  or  has  corrected  its 
past  sins,  but  also  must  show  that  it  is 
not  going  to  commit  future  sins. 

A  legislative  body  carmot  circvimvent 
a  constitutional  provision  by  creating  a 
statutory  presumption.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  triggering  device  at- 
tempts to  do. 

I  invite  brief  attention  to  an  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  this  point;  namely,  Bailey  v. 
Alabama,  219  U.S.,  on  page  219.  The 
holding  in  this  case  Is  clearly  epitomized 
in  the  headnote: 

A  constitutional  prohibition  cannot  be 
transgressed  indirectly  by  creating  a  statu- 
tory presvunption  any  more  than  by  direct 
enactment. 


The  substitute  amendment  attempts 
to  circumvent  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  States  have  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voting  by  creat- 
ing a  statutory  presumption.  For  that 
reason  it  is.  to  that  extent,  invalid  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Bailey  against  Alabama. 

On  the  question  of  the  necessity  for 
some  rational  relationship  between  the 
fact  proved  and  the  fact  inferred  as  be- 
ing essential  to  due  process  of  law.  I  wish 
to  cite  two  cases.  One  of  them  is  West- 
ern Atlantic  Railroad  Company  v.  Hen- 
derson, 279  U.S.  639. 

This  case  involved  the  validity  of  a 
Georgia  statute  which  made  the  mere 
fact  of  a  collision  between  a  railway  train 
and  a  vehicle  at  a  highway  grade  crossing 
a  presumption  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  its  employees  were  negligent  in 
the  manner  alleged  in  the  complaint,  and 
required  the  railway  company  to  rebut 
such  presumption.    The  Supreme  Court 
held  such  statute  to  be  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary  and  violative  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
At  pages  641  and  642,  the  Court  said: 
Upon  the  mere  fact  of  collision  and  result- 
ing death,  the  statute  is  held  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption that  defendant  and  its  employees 
were  negligent   in   each   of   the  particulars 
alleged,  and  that  every  act  or  omission  in 
plaintiff's  specifications  of  negligence  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  death;  and  it  makes 
defendant  liable  unless  it  showed  due  care  In 
respect  of  every  matter  alleged  against  it. 
And,  by  authorizing  the  Jury,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence,  to  find  negligence  in  the  opera- 
tion   of    the    engine    and    train,    the    court 
necessarily  permitted  the  presimiption  to  be 
considered  and  weighed  as  evidence  against 
the  testimony  of  defendant's  witnesses  tend- 
ing affirmatively  to  prove  such  operation  waa 
not  negligent  In  any  resj>ect. 


Legislation  declaring  that  proof  of  one  fact 
or  group  of  facts  shall  constitute  prima  facie 
evidence  of  an  ultimate  fact  In  issue  Is  valid 
if  there  is  a  rational  connection  between 
what  is  proved  and  what  is  to  be  Inferred. 
A  prima  facie  presvunption  casts  upon  the 
person  against  whom  It  is  applied  the  duty 
of  going  forward  with  his  evidence  on  the 
particular  point  to  which  the  presumption 
relates.  A  statute  creating  a  presvunption 
that  is  arbitrary  or  that  operates  to  deny 
a  fair  opportunity  to  repel  it  violates  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Legislative  fiat  may  not  take  the  place  of 
fact  in  the  judicial  determination  of  Issues 
involving  life,  liberty,  or  property. 

Although  that  was  a  decision  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, the  observations  of  the  Court  ap- 
ply to  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  as  well.  The  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  is  binding 
on  the  Federal  Government  and  upon 
Congress,  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  second 
case  on  this  point:  McFarland  v.  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Company,  241  U.S.  79.  I  read 
a  portion  of  the  opinion  at  page  86: 

As  to  the  presumptions,  of  course,  the 
legislature  may  go  a  good  way  in  raising  one 
or  in  changing  the  burden  of  proof,  but  there 
are  limits.  It  is  "essential  that  there  shall 
be  some  rational  connection  between  the  fact 
proved  and  the  ultimate  fact  presimied,  and 
that  the  Inference  of  one  fact  from  proof  of 
another  shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  be 
a  purely  arbitrary  mandate."  Mobile,  Jackson 
«fr  Kansas  City  B.  R.  v.  Tumipseed,  219  U.S. 
35,  43.  The  presumption  created  here  has  no 
relation  in  experience  to  general  facts.  It 
has  no  f otmdation  except  with  tacit  reference 
to  the  plaintiff.  But  it  Is  not  within  the 
province  of  a  legislature  to  declare  an  Indi- 
vidual guilty  or  presumptively  guilty  of  a 
crime. 


Mr.  President,  these  two  decisions  bear 
directly  upon  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  As  I  have  pointed  out. 
the  three  conditions  enumerated  in  the 
bill  as  the  basis  for  congressional  con- 
demnation bear  no  rational  relationship 
to  the  inference  that  the  States  or  coun- 
ties covered  by  the  bill  are  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  15th  amendment.  This  being 
true,  the  presumption  of  guilt  which 
the  bill  would  create  violates  the  due 
process  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  case  of 
Speiser  v.  Randall.  357  U.S.  513.  This 
case  Involved  a  California  statute  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  imfairly  shifted 
the  burden  of  proof.  In  holding  the  Cali- 
fornia statute  invalid,  the  Court  said: 

Of  course  the  legislature  may  go  a  good  way 
In  raising  (presumptions)  or  in  changing  the 
burden  of  proof,  but  there  are  limits  •  •  • 
it  Is  not  within  the  province  of  a  legislatxire 
to  declare  an  individual  guilty  or  presump- 
tively guilty  of  a  crime. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  civil  cases,  too,  this  Court  has  struck 
down  State  statutes  unfairly  shifting  the 
burden  of  proof. 

The  proposed  act  condemns  States  and 
political  subdivisions  of  States  without 
judicial  trials,  and  then  casts  upon  them 
the  burden  of  showing  by  evidence  not 
orUy  that  they  were  not  guUty  of  viola- 
tions of  the  15th  amendment,  or  had  cor- 
rected their  past  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment,  but  also  that  they  were  not 
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likely  to  violate  the  15th  amendment  in 
the  future. 

I  .sny  that  that  requirement  would  un- 
fairly s^-ift  the  burdtni  of  proof. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  2G.  1965,  a  de- 
cisioa  was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  James  A.  Dcmbrowski  against  James 
H.  Pf•^ter.  Tliat  case  involved  a  statute 
of  Louisiana  which  required  persons  in- 
voking tlie  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
under  the  first  r.raendmc::t  to  the  Con- 
stituiicn  to  show  that  they  had  not  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  a  criminal  stat- 
ute.   In  that  case,  the  Court  said: 

A  designation  resting  on  such  safeguards 
is  a  mluimiun  requirement  to  Insure  the 
rationality  of  the  presumptions  of  the  Louisi- 
ana, statute  and,  In  Its  absence,  the  pre- 
sumptions cast  an  impermissible  burden 
upon  the  appellants  to  show  that  the  orga- 
nizations are  not  Communist  fronts.  "Where 
the  transcendent  value  of  speech  is  involved, 
due  process  certainly  requires  •  •  •  that 
the  State  bear  the  burden  of  persuasion  to 
show  that  the  appellants  en<TagPd  in  crim- 
inal speech."  Speiser  v.  Randall,  supra, 
at  52G.  It  follows  that  section  364(7>,  rest- 
ing on  the  Invalid  presumption  is  unconsti- 
tutional on  lt«  face. 

That  case  involved  a  statute  which 
was  applied  to  James  Dombrov.ski.  It 
raised  a  presumption  against  him  that 
he  was  not  engaging  in  an  iactivity  pro- 
tected by  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  In  that  case, 
on  April  26  of  the  present  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  that  statute  rested  upon  an  invalid 
presumption  and  unfairly  shifted  the 
burden  of  proof  or  the  burden  of  per- 
suasion. For  that  reason  the  Louisiana 
statuti.^  v;as  adjudged  unconstitutional. 

In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court  held, 
in  effect,  that  where  a  party  claims  that 
he  was  exercising  his  rights  under  the 
first  amendniout  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  a  State  could  not 
adopt  a  statutory  presumption  v.-hich 
would  requiie  him  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  guilty  of  a  violation  of  a  criminal 
law. 

The  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia. 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Vii-giuia  are  certainly  entitled 
to  tl;e  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  James 
Dombrowski  or  any  other  individual.  If 
this  bill  were  enacted,  it  would  provide 
that  if  the  States  or  the  subdivisions 
condemned  by  the  triggering  device 
claim  that  they  were  exercising  their 
rights  and  their  powers  under  section 
2  of  article  I.  section  1  of  article  II.  the 
17th  amendment,  and  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  in  using  liter- 
acy tests  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1964,  they 
have  the  burden  of  proving  that  In  so 
doing  they  were  innocent  of  violating 
the  15th  amendment.  I  submit  that  this 
requirement  would  unfairly  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  and  violate  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  fifth  amendment.  The 
bill  is  linworthy  of  an  American  Congress. 
It  would  bar  the  States,  and  political  sub- 
division of  the  States  to  which  it  would 
apply,  from  access  to  all  courts  sitting 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  except 
the  U.S.  District  Court  sitting  in  the 


District  of  Columbia  in  violation  of  the 
basic  American  principle  that  all  courts 
should  be  open  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ancis.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  grant 
to  their  adversary,  the  Attorney  General, 
full  liberty  to  proceed  against  them  and 
their  officials  and  citizens  in  any  court  he 
might  select. 

That  principle  is  inconsistent  with 
equal  and  exact  justice  under  the  law. 
It  is  a  prostitution  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess. In  addition,  the  bill  is  unworthy  of 
an  American  Congress,  because  it  pro- 
vides that  even  in  the  only  court  open 
to  them,  that  is.  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  of  States  to 
which  the  bill  would  apply  would  be  sub- 
jected to  specially  created  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  procedure  which  would  rob 
them  of  the  essentials  of  due  process  and 
the  fundamentals  of  simple  justice. 

We  have  the  greatest  judicial  system 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have  the 
greatest  legal  system  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  For  those  reasons  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  my  amendment  and  assist 
in  the  preservation  of  those  systems. 

Let  us  not  prostitute  the  judicial  proc- 
ess for  the  purposes  of  attaining  ends- 
even  ends  which  may  be  just.  There  is 
no  justification  for  so  doing  because  the 
right  of  every  qualified  citizen  to  vote 
can  be  secured  by  constitutional  means. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Tl-.e  PRESIDING  OFF ICER  <  Mr.  Mon- 
TOVA  in  ihe  chair >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
frjm  GcovTia? 

Mr.  ER'^'IN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  .(i"cm  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  the  able  an^J  distiPgxiished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  upon  the 
eloquence  and  logic  of  his  speech.  It  iar 
a  Great  pity'that  the  Senate  Chamber  has 
not  been  filled  with  Senators  with  open 
minds  to  hear  his  eloquent  wisdom.  In 
my  judgment,  the  .<;peech  that  he  has  de- 
livered would  do  credit  ti  the  legal  giants 
wlio  have  preceedod  him  in  this  body.  If 
Senators  would  read  his  wo'-ds  n!-!d  hear 
his  wisdom  and  logic,  it  might  make  some 
impression  upon  their  minds. 

I  realize  tliat  we  are  living  in  a  time  of 
emotional  turmoil,  when  people  do  not 
seek  the  truth.  People  do  not  seek  to 
hear  the  truth,  and  people  do  not  seek 
knowledge  when  they  wish  to  vote  a  cer- 
tain way.  regardless  of  what  the  wisdom 
might  be.  what  the  logic  might  be,  what 
the  facts  might  be,  what  the  Constitution 
might  mean,  and  what  damage  the  pro- 
posal micht  do  to  the  fabric  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Gcvemment. 

The  Senator  has  made  an  eloquent  and 
outstanding  speech.  He  has  cited  not 
only  the  Constitution  but  also  the  lead- 
ing decisions  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  has  done  great  credit  to  the 
State  that  he  represents  and  to  this  body 
with  the  speech  that  he  has  delivered  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  far  too 
generous  remarks. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 


Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield  to  my  colleague 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  f 
wish  I  were  as  eloquent  as  my  good  friend 
from  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  has  said 
the  very  things  which  I  would  like  to  say. 
I  go  along  with  him  in  everything  he  has 
said. 

I  wish  to  go  a  little  further  and  sug- 
gest a  reply  to  every  voter  in  our  coim- 
try  who  has  written  to  me,  to  my  col- 
league, and  to  other  Senators,  and  even 
those  people  who  have  not  written  and 
j'et  have  said,  '"You  would  not  want  to 
deny  people  the  right  to  vote."  I  would 
point  out  to  those  people  that  my  col- 
league has  never  said  anything  about 
deirj'ing  anyone  the  right  to  vote.  My 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  has  never 
condoned  any  proposed  legislation 
which  v.ould  bar  anyone  from  voting. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  ever  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  years  immediately  past;  and 
neither  would  we  desire  to  do  so. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  so  well 
pointed  out.  if  every  other  Senator  were 
present  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the 
eloquent  speech  of  my  colleague,  I  am 
sure  that  his  amendment  would  receive 
a  large  afRrniative  vote  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  every  person  in  North 
Carolina  to  get  a  copy  of  the  speech 
which  has  been  delivered,  so  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 
That  speech  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
greatest  expre.*;sions  of  legal  authority 
on  the  proposed  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate  that  has  ever  been  heard. 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  study  a  little 
law;  but  it  is  a  little  late  for  me  to  start 
to  do  that,  so  I  shall  sit  at  the  feet  of  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
ful.some  tribute  v.iiich  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  North  Carolina  has 
paid  me. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Prerident.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Sodtli  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  the 
magnif.cent  address  he  has  made  in  the 
Senate  today  on  the  voting  rights  bill  of 
1965.  He  has  stated  very  clearly  the 
mani*  aspects  in  which  the  bill  is  uncon- 
stitutional. He  has  pointed  out  the  lack 
of  a  need  for  such  a  bill  and  the  unwis- 
dom of  passing  such  a  piece  of  legi.slation. 

I  hr»pe  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  read  the  address  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  made  today. 
If  Senators  will  do  so,  and  if  they  really 
believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  they  will  find  much  difficulty  in 
supporting  this  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Speaking  as  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  join  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carohna  in  extending  con- 
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gratulations  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  has 
made  one  ot  the  great  legal  arguments 
riiat  I  hr.ve  hcjud.  I  can  only  share  the 
regret  as  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  tMi*.  T.^lmadgkI,  that  more 
Senators  were  not  in  the  Chamber  so 
that  they  could  have  profited  from  the 
distilled  wisdom  of  a  great  jurist,  a 
learned  coiistitutional  lawyer,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  disthiguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  l:ind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


During  the  deUvery  of  Ervin's  speech, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  com- 
ments or  insertions,  without  having  this 
part  of  my  speech  and  any  subsequent 
speech  counted  as  more  than  one  speech, 
and  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  and 
with  the  further  understanding  that  my 
intervention  will  be  printed  elsewhere  in 
the  Record.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  unfailing  courtesy  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


I 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT        AGREE- 
MENT TO  LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  THE 
PENDING   ERVIN   AMENDMENTS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.    I  first  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  _, 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  a  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUlOUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I\rr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  tomorrow  until  not  later 
than  1  o'clock,  and  that  the  time  for 
debate  on  the  pending  amendments,  be- 
ginning at  the  conclusion  of  the  morn- 
ing hour,  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HartI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Montana  re- 
quest for  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendments  en  bloc  oc- 
cur at  3  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  the  order 
is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  Wednesday,  May  12,  1965, 
on  the  amendment  No.  157  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvtnI  to 
the  substitute  amendment  by  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Dikksen,  No.  124,  as 
amended,  for  the  bUl  (S.  1564). 

Provided,  That  all  time  for  debate  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  Wednesday,  May  12,  1965,  not  to  exceed 
1  o'clock  p.m.,  shall  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 


RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL— THE  MALLORY 
RULE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
in  today's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Right  to  Counsel." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Right  to  Counsel 
The  long  debate  over  the  Mallory  decision 
concerns,  esscntiaUy,  self-incrimination.  TIae 
police  complain  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
cases  impofisible  to  prosecute  unless  the  sus- 
pect can  somehow  be  Induced  to  Incriminate 
himself  under  questioning.  But  the  issue  is 
being  verv  rapidly  transformed  by  the  suc- 
cession of  more  recent  decisions  sharpening 
and  extending  the  suspect's  constitutional 
right  to  counsel. 

A  distinction  needs  to  be  clearly  under- 
.stood.  The  police  indisputably  have  the  au- 
thority to  question  witnesses  and  suspects. 
But  the  police  want  the  op!)ortunity  to  ques- 
tion their  suspects  under  arrest,  in  the  pohce 
stations,  before  the  suspects  talk  to  lawyers 
or  jeven  realize  that  they  have  a  right  to  talk 
to 'lawyers. 

In  the  Senate  crime  hearings  last  week, 
Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Layton  illustrated 
very  precisely  the  collision  betv;een  the  re- 
cent decisions  and  the  traditional  police 
methods.  Chief  Layton  objected  sharply  to 
the  clause  In  Senator  Dominick's  bill  that 
would  require  police,  before  interrogation,  to 
warn  the  suspect  of  his  right  to  counsel  and 
his  right  to  remain  silent. 

While   Chief    Layton   was   testifying,   the 
court  of  appeals  handed  down  its  decision 
In  the  Alston  case,  in  which  a  suspect  had 
confessed  to  manslaughter  after  5  minutes  of 
questioning  in  a  police  station.     Judge  Mc- 
Gowan  vvTOte:  "My  vote  to  reverse  in  this  case 
jg  «   .   .  premised  upon  my  own  reading  or 
the  record  as  showing  undlsputedly  the  omis- 
sion of  a  timely  warning."    Unless  the  Alston 
decision  should  be  overturned  by  the   Su- 
preme Court,  a  most  unlikely  possibUlty,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  are  already  required  to 
provide  the  warning  of  defendants  "g^ts  to 
which  the  Chief  objects  in  the  Dominlck  biU. 
The  city  and  Congress  need  to  recognize 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  makes  difficulties  for 
the  metropolitan  police.     It  was  drafted  pre- 
cisely for  the  purpose  of  making  prosecutions 
difficult   for    police,   the   most   particularly 
those  prosecutions  based  on  self-lncrhnlna- 
tlon      The  only  Jurisdictions  where  the  BUI 
of  Rights  does  not  hamper  the  poUce  are 
those  where  It  Is  not  enforced.    The  solu- 
tion Is  not  to  abandon  the  Constitution.    It 
Is  Instead,  to  provide  the  metropolitan  police 
with  the  men  that  they  need,  and  the  com- 
puters,   and    the    training.     Chief    Layton's 
testimony  was  temperate  and  rational.    We 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  command  an  in- 
creasingly efficient  department,  even  when 


his  detectives  are  required  to  warn  the  ig- 
norant and  Indigent  of  their  full  rights. 

The  Senate  District  Conunlttee  Is  quite 
right  to  delay  any  action  until  next  month, 
when  the  American  Law  Institute  and  the 
Justice  Department  will  present  their  pro- 
posals. Whatever  shape  these  proposals 
take,  they  will,  of  course,  conform  to  Justice 
Goldberg's  words  In  the  Escobedo  decision: 
"•  •  •no  system  of  criminal  Justice  can, 
or  should,  survive  if  It  comes  to  depend  for 
it  continued  effectiveness  on  the  citizens* 
abdication  through  unawareness  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  No  system  worth  pre- 
serving should  have  to  fear  that  if  an  accused 
Is  permitted  to  consult  with  a  lawyer,  he  will 
become  aware  of,  and  exercise,  these  rights." 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  this  edi- 
torial is  another  sound  defense  by  the 
Washington  Post  of  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting   the    constitutional    rights    of 
accused  persons  from  the  time  of  arrest 
to  and  through  a  criminal  trial.    The 
presumption     of     iimocence     becomes 
meaningless  if  only  the  inocent  in  fact 
are  to  be  the  cause  of  concern.    Even 
the  guilty  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  presumption  of  imiocence  if  the  rest 
of  us  are  to  remain  protected  from  Star 
Chamber  proceedings  by  police  or  jailers. 
Neither  the  repeal  of  the  Mallory  rule, 
nor  the  prohibtion  against  arrests  for 
investigation,  nor  the  holding  of  material 
witnesses  for  any  length  of  time  without 
a  court  order,  nor  allowing  police  ques- 
tioning without  benefit  of  counsel  for 
the  accused  can  be  squared  with  the  true 
meaning  of  the  guarantee  inherent  in 
the  presumption  of  innocence  doctrine. 
I  am  disappointed  that  some  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia show  a  shocking  insensitivity  to 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  includ- 
ing those  who  need  to  be  arrested,  ar- 
raigned imniediately,  and  held  for  trial. 
In  my  opinion,  not  a  single  witness 
who  has  testified  before  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  has  made 
a  case  showing  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  protecting  the  constitutional  right 
of  every  person  suspected  of  crime  bears 
any  cause-to-effect  relationship  to  the 
increased  crime  rate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  ,  ,.^      , 

I  repeat  this  as  a  constitutional  hberal 
who  is  never  going  to  walk  out  on  the 
oath  he  took  m  the  Senate  four  times  to 
do  what  he  could,  not  only  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  but  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
made  available  to  every  citizen.     Even 
if  some  cause-to-effect  relationship  be- 
tween   the    granting    of    constitutional 
rights  to  every  citizen  and  an  increase 
in  crime   in  the  District  of  Columbia 
could  be  shown,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  continue  to  stand  for  the 
protection  of  everyone's  constitutional 
rights.    He  would  continue  to  insist  that 
the  Police  Department  can  and  should  be 
required  to  improve  its  efficiency  m  law 
enforcement  without  denying  constitu- 
tional guarantees. 

I  have  heard  enough  testimony  m  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Conunlttee 
hearings  on  the  omnibus  crime  bill  to  say, 
most  respectfully  and  kindly,  that  there 
are  many  places  in  the  administration 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
where  efficiency  can  be  improved.  I  in- 
tend, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
with  jiu-isdiction  over  the  Metropolitan 
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Police  Department,  to  give  my  full  co- 
operation to  the  president  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Board.  My 
full  cooperation  will  also  be  Kivcn  to  the 
chief  of  police.  Mr.  Layton.  to  help  him 
obtain  whatever  additional  aids  he 
needs — within  the  framework  of  consti- 
tutional guarantees — to  help  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  and  the 
chief  of  police  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  police  department.  However.  I 
serve  notice  on  them  this  afternoon  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  support  any  proposal 
coming  to  us  from  any  law  enforcement 
office  downtown,  including  the  chief  of 
ix>lice,  that  in  my  judgment  does  vio- 
lence to  basic  AiiRlo-Saxon  guarantees 
of  protection  written  into  our  Consti- 
tution. Star  Chamber  proceedings  and 
police  abuses  will  always  creep  in  if  we 
do  not  insist  on  protection  of  the  full 
constitutional  rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

It  is  up  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Depai  iment  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Commissioners  to  ask  for 
additional  assistance  from  the  Conj^ress 
to  help  improve  the  eOiciency  of  the  po- 
lice department.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
the  clear  duty  of  the  Congress  to  grant 
reasonable  and  substantiated  aids  asked 
for  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners and  the  police  department.  But 
neither  the  police  department  nor  the 
Congress  can  justify  approving  of  police 
state  procedures  that  are  bound  to  lead 
to  police  abuses  and  jeopardize  basic 
constitutional  rights. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  passed  by  the  House,  and  unfortu- 
nately supported  by  many  law  enforce- 
ment officials  downtown,  is  a  crime  bill 
that  is  doing  violence  to  basic  constitu- 
tional guarantees  in  defense  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  raised  his 
voice  for  the  20  years  he  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  the  police  department  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners that  there  should  be  a  cooper- 
ative attitude  on  their  part  in  return  for 
the  cooperative  attitude  which  the  Sen- 
ate District  of  Columbia  Committee  has 
demonstrated  throughout  the  hearings, 
by  coming  here  and  asking  for  aid  and 
assistance  and  improvements  in  respect 
to  bettering  the  efficiency  of  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Police  Department— but 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

So  long  as  the  chief  of  police  or  any- 
one else  in  the  law  enforcement  offices 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  continues  to 
insist  that  the  District  of  Columbia  po- 
lice should  be  given  the  right  to  arrest  in 
violation  of  the  Mallor>'  rule  now  in  ef- 
fect, and  therefore  seek  an  amendment 
to  the  Mallory  rule:  so  long  as  they,  by 
indirection  or  direction,  seek  to  get  pro- 
cedures approved  by  Congress  which 
would  allow  what  in  effect  is  arrest  for 
investigation— although  it  may  be  called 
by  another  name — so  long  as  they  insist 
that  the  police  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
subject  people  to  police  station  question- 
ing prior  to  arraignment:  so  long  as  they 
feel  they  should  arrest  a  person  without 
probable  cause,  so  long  as  they  propose 
to  want  to  hold  material  witnesses  with- 
out court  order,  this  Senator  will  con- 


tinue to  oppose  their  recommendations 
in  that  respect. 

I  am  also  going  to  embrace  them  and 
give  them  my  support  in  any  recommen- 
dation that  they  make  which  does  not  do 
violence  to  the  kind  of  guarantees  to 
which  I  have  Just  alluded. 

I  thought  we  had  behind  us  the  sug- 
gestions from  downtown  that  they  were 
going  to  continue  to  Insist  upon  the 
eradication  of  the  Mallory  rule.  I 
thoutrlit  they  had  learned  their  lesson 
lix  regard  to  arrests  for  investigation.  I 
thought  they  understood  the  growing 
tide  of  opposition  in  Congre.ss  against 
taking  a  person  off  the  streets  and  sub- 
jecting him  to  police  questioning. 

Let  me  .say  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  American  peo- 
ple in  'coneral,  do  not  be  fooled  by  the 
semantics  of  the  police.  Place  yourself 
in  the  place  of  an  arrested  jjerson  and 
ask  your.self  whether  the  answer  is  that 
you  are  entitled  to  be  taken  without  de- 
lay to  any  magistrate  and  have  that  ju- 
dicial officer  determine  whether  there 
was  probable  cause  for  you  to  be  arrested 
in  the  first  place.  Do  you  wish  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  situation,  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
growing  crime  wave  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  ignores  your  precious 
Anglo-Saxon  rights,  your  rights  under 
Anglo-Saxon  justice,  that  no  arresting 
officer  shall  be  allowed  to  detain  you  un- 
less he  has  probable  cause  for  your  ar- 
rest? If  he  has  probable  cause  for  your 
arrest,  what  is  the  Washington.  DC. 
Police  Department  so  disturbed  about? 

I  will  tell^u  what  they  are  disturbed 
about.  They  are  disturbed  because  they 
cannot  arrest  you.  I  wish  to  talk  about 
you.  I  wish  to  bring  this  down  to  the 
level  of  each  individual  who  may  be 
someday  placed  in  the  position  of  being 
arrested.  The  police  are  disturbed  be- 
cause they  cannot  arrest  you  and  take 
you  to  the  police  station  and  subject  you 
to  cross-examination  for  several  hours, 
and  then  after  they  have  browbeaten 
you  and  third-degreed  you — and  get  it 
out  of  your  heads  if  you  believe  that  the 
"third  degree"  is  not  still  a  serious  evil 
in  police  department  after  police  depart- 
ment in  this  land — they  wish  the  power 
to  subject  you  to  that  kind  of  question- 
ing before  they  take  you  before  any 
magistrate. 

Suppose  you  are  a  material  witness. 
Suppose  you  are  downtown,  and  you  wit- 
ness a  crime  committed  at.  say,  2  in 
the  morning.  The  police  will  wish  au- 
thority to  take  you  and  throw  you  in 
jail;  yet  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  crime  you  witnessed;  you  are  just  a 
passerby,  but,  because  you  witnessed 
a  crime  at  2  In  the  morning,  the  po- 
lice want  to  hold  you  in  jail  until  they 
can  get  you  before  a  magistrate  the  next 
day  to  decide  to  what  extent  and  how 
long  they  wish  to  hold  you  as  a  material 
witness. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  critics  in 
the  press  who  do  not  like  to  hear  me  say 
these  things.  But  they  typify  the  pro- 
cedures which  are  followed  in  a  police 
state.  I  do  not  intend  to  support  police 
state  procedures  in  the  Capital  of  our 
Nation,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States  where  I  have  any  voice  in  trying 
to  bring  to  an  end  such  shocking  pro- 
cedures. 


These  are  the  Issues.  I  make  this 
statement  today  because  I  wish  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield] — who  is 
now  in  the  Chamber — to  know  that  when 
the  crime  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  should  it  contain  any  police  state 
procedures,  the  Senate  will  be  in  for  a 
long  debate;  because  I  believe  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  must  be  protected 
even  In  an  hour  of  hysteria  which  is  be- 
ing whipped  up  in  the  District  by  those 
who  falsely  allege  that  there  is  a  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  the  Mal- 
lory rule — the  denial  of  arrest  for  inves- 
tigation, the  holding  of  material  wit- 
nesses, the  denial  of  the  arbitrary  and 
discretionary  powers  which  the  police 
wish — and  the  crime  rate  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Every  witness  who  has  appeared  before 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  and 
has  had  anything  to  say  to  that  effect, 
in  my  judgment,  has  fallen  flat  on  his 
face,  because  the  evidence  does  not  bear 
him  out. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ervin],  for  yielding  to  me,  par- 
ticularly because  in  some  respects  he  and 
I  are  in  agreement.  Although  we  are  in 
agreement  on  them  constitutionally,  we 
may  be  In  disagreement  as  to  what  in- 
volves the  Constitution;  but  I  wish  to 
thank  the  brilliant  lawyer,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  for  his  courtesy 
in  permitting  me  to  make  this  record 
today,  because  I  thought  it  should  be 
made  in  this  short  speech, 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  measures  on  the  calendar  be- 
ginning with  No.  165,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  call  of  the  calendar  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
measures  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated. 


WORK  RELEASE  PROGRAM  FOR 
PERSONS  SENTENCED  BY  COURTS 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1319)  to  authorize  a  work  release 
program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
define  the  powers  and  duties  in  relation 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  4,  line  24,  after  the  word 


"purposes:",  to  strike  out  "(a)  the  pay- 
ment of  an  amount  estimated  by  them 
as  the  cost  of  the  prisoner's  room  and 
board;  (b)"  and  insert  "(a)";  on  page 
5  line  3,  after  the  word  "prisoner",  to 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(b)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4.  to  strike  out  "(d)" 
and  insert  "(c)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5.  to  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(d)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"or",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
to  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert  "(e)";  on 
page  6,  after  line  4,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  23) .  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (4)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(4A)  establish  a  program  of  factual 
Btudles  and  promote,  encourage,  or  directly 
engage  In  programs  of  Information  concern- 
ing the  employment  problems  of  workers 
participating  In  employment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Work  Re- 
lease Act:  develop  solutions  to  such  prob- 
lems, and  publish  findings  pertaining 
thereto;". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "10"  to  "11"; 
and  on  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "11" 
to  "12";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Work  Release  Act". 

Sec  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
estobllshed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
work  release  program  under  which  any  per- 
son who  Is  (1)  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor 
or  of  violating  a  municipal  regulation  or 
an  Act  of  Congress  In  the  nature  of  a  munici- 
pal regulation,  and  Is  sentenced  to  serve  In  a 
penal  Institute  a  term  of  one  year  or  less.  (2) 
Imprisoned  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine,  or  for 
contempt  of  court,  or  (3)  committed  to  Jail 
after  revocation  of  probation  pursuant  to 
section  16-2350.  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
may.  whenever  the  Judge  of  the  sentencing 
court  is  satisfied  that  the  ends  of  Justice  and 
the  best  Interests  of  society  as  well  as  of  such 
person  would  be  subserved  thereby,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  a  work  release  for 
the  purpose  of  working  at  his  employment 
or  seeking  employment.  Such  a  work  re- 
lease privilege  may  also  be  granted,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  sentencing  court,  when- 
ever there  exist  such  special  circumstances 
as  merit  the  granting  of  the  privilege.  As 
used  in  this  Act,  the  word  "sentence"  and  its 
derivatives  shall  be  construed  to  include 
sentencing.  Imprisonment,  and  commitment 
as  referred  to  In  this  section. 

Sec  3.  At  the  time  of  Imposition  of  sen- 
tence, or  at  any  time  subsequent  thereto, 
the  probation  officers  of  the  courts,  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  or  the  Corporation  Counsel,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  the  Director.  Department 
of  Corrections  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla, 
may  recommend  to,  or  the  person  sentenced 
may  petition,  the  sentencing  court  that 
such  person  be  granted  the  privilege  of  a 
work  release.  On  motion  of  such  person,  the 
court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  allow  any  such 
petition  which  has  been  denied  to  be  re- 
Instltuted.  No  person  shall  be  granted  work 
release  privileges  without  his  consent,  nor 
shall  any  prisoner  be  given  work  release 
privileges  except  by  order  of  the  sentencing 
court. 

Sec.  4.  The  sentencing  court  shall  pro- 
vide In  Its  original  order  of  commitment  or 
In  a  modification  thereof  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  a  person  granted  work 


release  privileges  may  be  released  from  ac- 
tual custody  during  the  time  necessary  to 
proceed  to  his  place  of  employment  or  other 
authorized  places,  perform  specified  activi- 
ties, and  return  to  a  place  of  confinement 
designated  by  the  Director,  Department  of 
Corrections. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  authorized  to  promulgate 
from  time  to  time  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Corrections  of 
the  work  release  program.  Subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  In  the  order 
of  the  sentencing  court,  the  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  prepare  an  Individual  plan 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  eauch  prisoner 
granted  the  privilege  of  a  work  release. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Director,  Department  of 
Corrections,  may  suspend  the  work  release 
privilege  of  a  prisoner  for  not  to  exceed  five 
successive  days  for  any  breach  of  discipline 
or  Infraction  of  Institution  regulations. 
The  court  may  revoke  the  work  release 
privilege  at  any  time,  either  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  recommendations  of  the 
Director,  Department  of  Corrections. 

(b)  Any  prisoner  who  willfully  falls  to 
return  at  the  time  and  to  the  place  of  con- 
finement designated  In  his  work  release  plan 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $300  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both, 
such  sentence  of  imprisonment  to  run  con- 
secutively with  the  remainder  of  previously 
imposed  sentences.  All  prosecutions  for  vio- 
lation of  this  subsection  shall  be  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
upon  information  filed  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
of  his  assistants. 

Sec  7.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  Include  In  Individual  work  release  plans 
provisions  for  the  collection  of  the  wages, 
salary,  earnings,  and  other  Income  of  each 
gainfully  employed  prisoner  when  paid,  or 
require  that  the  same  be  surrendered  when 
received,  less  payroll  deductions  required  or 
authorized  by  law,  and  to  deposit  the  amount 
so  received  In  a  trust  fund  account  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Such  wages, 
salary,  or  earnings  in  the  hands  of  either  the 
employer  of  the  Commissioners  during  such 
prisoner's  terms  shall  not  be  subject  to 
garnishment  or  attachment.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  further  authorized  in  Individual 
work  release  plans  to  provide  for  disburse- 
ments for  any  or  all  of  the  following  pur- 
poses: (a)  necessary  travel  expenses  to  and 
from  work  or  other  business  and  incidental 
expenses  of  the  prisoner;  (b)  support  of  the 
prisoner's  dependents,  if  any;  (c)  support  of 
minor  children  pursuant  to  court  order;  (d) 
payment  of  court  fines  or  forfeitures;  or  (e) 
payment,  either  in  full  or  ratably,  of  the  pris- 
oner's debts  which  have  been  acknowledged 
by  him  In  writing  or  have  been  reduced  to 
Judgment.  The  balance  of  such  earnings,  If 
any  there  be  after  payments  therefrom  for 
the  foregoing  purposes,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
prisoner  upon  the  completion  of  the  period 
during  which  he  Is  subject  to  confinement. 

Sec.  8.  Payments  for  support  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  through 
the  clerks  of  the  respective  courts.  In  cases 
where  there  is  no  outstanding  court  order  of 
support  or  Judgment  against  the  prisoner,  the 
Director,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  or 
his  designated  agent,  shall,  after  Investiga- 
tion, report  to  the  Commissioners  the 
amounts  deemed  necessary  for  support  of  the 
prisoner's  dependents. 

Sec.  9.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  may.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  designate  the  Commis- 
sioners as  his  authorized  representative  to 
perform  the  functions  vested  In  him  by  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence  and 
Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
determine  Its  functions,  and  for  other  pvu:- 


poses",  approved  July  15,  1932,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  1961  edition,  sec.  24-425) . 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (76 
Stat.  23),  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (4)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4A)  establish  a  program  of  factual 
studies  and  promote,  encourage,  or  directly 
engage  in  programs  of  Information  concern- 
ing the  employment  problems  of  workers 
participating  In  employment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Work  Re- 
lease Act;  develop  solutions  to  such  problems, 
and  publish  findings  pertaining  thereto; " 

Sec  11.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term 
"Commissioners"  means  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its 
designated  agents. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Commissioners  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
In  the  Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  said  Commissioners  may  be  performed  by 
the  Commissioners  or  may  be  delegated  by 
said  Commissioners  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  follows  Its 
approval  by  at  least  ninety  days. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  178) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  authorize  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  release  selected  offenders  from 
prison  confinement  at  specified  hours  of  the 
day  to  obtain  or  engage  In  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  amendment  Is  to 
eliminate  clause  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  bill, 
which  would  have  provided  for  a  prisoner 
to  pay  an  amount  estimated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  the  cost  of  the  prisoner's  room 
and  board.  The  committee  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  provision  should  be  removed 
for  the  reason  that  It  would  place  a  greater 
burden  on  the  prisoner  who  volunteers  to 
■work  than  it  would  on  one  who  did  not  seek 
to  work  during  his  period  of  Incarceration. 

The  second  amendment  would  provide  for 
the  ultlization  of  the  resoiu-ces  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Office  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  work  release  program.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  would  be  directed  to  establish 
a  program  of  factual  studies  and  to  promote, 
encourage,  or  directly  engage  In,  programs 
of  Information  relating  to  the  employment 
problems  of  workers  participating  In  the 
Work  Release  Act.  The  Secretary  would  be 
further  directed  to  develop  solutions  to  such 
problems  and  publish  findings  pertaining 
thereto.  The  objective  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  develop  statistical  background  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  special  problems  of  employment 
confronting  those  with  criminal  records.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  provision  might  give 
greater  insights  Into  the  retraining  and  re- 
employment needs  of  those  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses.  Hopefully.  It  would  be  a 
first  step  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
the  rehabilitation  problem  of  limiates  of 
correctional  institutions  generally. 

Under  the  bill,  the  persons  who  would  be 
eligible  for  work  release  privileges  would  be 
those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
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Imprisonment  In  a  correction  Institution  as 
a  result  of  a  conviction  of  the  following 
criminal  offenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 
(1)  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  or  violation 
of  a  municipal  regulation,  or  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  the  natxire  of  a  municipal  regula- 
tion, and  the  penal  sentence  is  for  a  term  of 
1  year  or  less;  (2)  convicted  and  imprisoned 
for  nonpayment  of  a  fine  or  contempt  of 
court;  (.3)  sentenced  to  a  prison  term  follow- 
ing a  revocation  of  probation  in  otTcnses  In- 
volving failure  to  make  support  pajTnent  to 
children  born  out  of  wedlock  (16  D.C.C. 
2350  K 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  court 
Is  authorized  to  grant  a  work  release  priv- 
ilege when  the  sentencins?  judge  is  satisfied 
that  the  ends  of  justice  and  best  Interests 
of  society  as  well  as  of  the  prisoner  will  be 
subserved  thereby.  The  sentencing  court 
shall  provide  in  an  appropriate  order  the 
conditions  and  terms  under  which  an  in- 
mate granted  a  work  release  program  may 
be  released  from  actual  custody  during  the 
time  necessary  to  proceed  to  his  place  of  em- 
ployment or  other  authorized  places,  per- 
form specified  activities,  and  return  to  a 
place  of  confinement  designated  by  the  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Corrections. 

A  prisoner  .Tt  the  time  of  Imposition  of 
sentence?  or  subsequently,  may  originate  a 
■work  release  privilege  for  himself  by  filing 
an  appropriate  petition  with  the  sentencing 
court.  Also,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney, 
Corporation  Counsel,  the  probation  officers 
of  the  court,  and  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections for  the  District,  at  the  imposition 
of  sentence  or  subsequently,  may  recom- 
mend to  the  sentencing  court  that  the  pris- 
oner be  granted  work  release  privileges. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  no  prisoner  shall 
be  granted  work  release  privileges  without 
his  consent,  nor  shall  any  prisoner  be  granted 
work  release  privileges  except  by  order  of 
the  court.  Other  pertinent  sections  of  the 
bill  provide  for  the  following: 

1.  Section  5  authorizes  the  Commissioners 
to  promvUgate  rules  and  regulations  for  op- 
eration of  the  work  release  program  and  au- 
thorizes them  to  prepare  individual  work 
release  plans  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  the  order  of  the  sen- 
tencing court. 

2.  Section  6  authorizes  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  to  suspend 
temporarily  a  work  release  privilege  where 
there  Is  a  breach  of  discipline  of  the  Insti- 
tution regulations.  It  also  permits  the  court 
to  revoke  a  work  release  privilege  on  its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director,  Department  of  Corrections.  The 
section  provides  a  penalty  of  90  days  maxi- 
mum imprisonment  or  $300  fine,  or  both, 
where  a  prisoner  who  wilfully  fails  to  re- 
turn at  the  time  and  place  of  confinement 
designated  In  his  work  release  plan. 

3.  Section  7  authorizes  the  Commissioners 
to  include  In  Individual  work  release  plans 
provision  for  the  collection  of  wages  and 
earnings  of  each  gainfully  employed  pris- 
oner and  to  disburse  the  same  for  specified 
purposes;  i.e.,  support  of  the  prisoner's  de- 
pendents, payment  of  legal  debts,  court  fines 
or  forfeitures,  and  the  like. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  BOARD  OF 
PAROLE  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  TO  DISCHARGE  A  PA- 
ROLEE PROM  SUPERVISION  PRI- 
OR TO  THE  EXPIRATION  OP  THE 
MAXIMUM  TERM  POR  WHICH  HE 
WAS  SENTENCED 

The  bill  (H.R.  66)  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Parole  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  discharge  a.  parolee  from  super- 
vision prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  term  for  which  he  was  sen- 


tenced was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  "MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  179> ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  luider 
which  the  Board  of  Parole,  in  its  discretion, 
may  discharge  a  parolee  from  supervision 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term 
or  terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced. 

The  basis  for  this  legislation  was  actually 
developed  In  195G,  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Prisons,  Probatioiis,  and 
Parole  to  supervise  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  overcrowding  in  the  District's  correctional 
institutions,  and  also  the  existing  policies 
with  respect  to  probation  and  parole.  The 
report  of  this  committee,  submitted  In  1957, 
included  a  recommendation  that  the  Parole 
Board  be  granted  the  authority  which  Is 
incorporated  In  H.R.  66. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Board  of  Parole 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  required  to 
retain  under  supervision,  and  legal  custody, 
persons  released  to  a  parole  status  but  whose 
ma.'ilmum  term  of  sentence  has  not  expired. 
As  a  practical  matter  this  means  In  some 
cases  that  the  Parole  Board  must  retain 
supervision  for  the  rest  of  a  person's  natural 
life  or  for  many  years  after  a  person  has  been 
paroled.  This  is  the  fact  even  though  the 
parolee  has  made  an  excellent  adjustment  in 
the  community  and  Is  without  need  of 
supervision. 


BOND  REQUIREMENTS  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  ATTACHMENT  BEFORE 
JUDGMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1321)  to  amend  section  501(e)  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
relating  to  bond  requirements  in  con- 
nection with  attachment  before  judg- 
ment which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "levied",  to  strike  out 
"upon'."  and  insert  "upon:  Provided, 
That  the  United  States  marshal  may,  in 
his  discretion,  when  levying  upon  such 
property,  have  the  same  appraised  by  an 
independent  appraiser  retained  by  the 
marshal  at  the  expense  of  the  plaintiff. 
Any  such  appraisal  shall  be  made  at  the 
time  the  marshal  levies  upon  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  appraiser  shall  accom- 
pany him  for  such  purpose.  If  such  ap- 
praisal has  been  made,  then  only  such 
property  as  may  have  a  value  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half  of  the  amount  of  the 
bond  shall  be  attached.  In  the  event 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  shall 
be  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  the  marshal  may  refuse  to 
execute  the  writ  unless  and  until  the 
amount  of  the  bond  is  increased  so  as 
to  be  at  least  twice  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  attached'.";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion  501(e)    of   title    16  of   the  District  of 


Columbia  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting, 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "ex- 
cept  that  In  any  care  In  which  the  plaintiff 
states  In  his  aiadnvit  that  the  vaUie  of 
specified  property  to  be  levied  upon  is  less 
than  the  amount  of  his  claim,  the  court 
may  set  the  amount  of  such  bond  In  an 
amount  twice  the  value  of  the  property  be- 
mg  attached,  and,  notwith&tandmg  the  pro- 
visions  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
only  the  property  so  specified  shall  be  levied 
upon:  Provided,  That  the  United  States 
marshal  m..y.  in  his  discretion,  when  levying 
upon  such  property,  have  the  same  appraised 
by  .on  independent  appraiser  retained  by 
the  marshal  at  the  expense  of  the  plaintiff. 
Any  such  appraisal  shall  be  made  at  the 
time  the  marshal  levies  upon  the  property, 
and  the  appraiser  shall  accompany  him  for 
such  purpose.  If  such  appraisal  has  been 
made,  then  only  such  property  as  may  have 
a  value  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  boi.d  shall  be  attached.  In  the  event 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  shall  be 
more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the 
bond,  the  marshal  may  refuse  to  execute  the 
writ  unless  and  until  the  amount  of  the 
bond  Is  Increased  so  as  to  be  at  least  twice 
the  value  of  the  property  to  be  attached". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thii'd 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  180),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  section  501(e)  ol 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
relating  to  attachments  before  judgment. 
The  bin  permits  the  plaintiff  In  such  an  ac- 
tion to  take  out  a  bond  In  an  amount  twice 
the  value  of  the  property  attached  rather 
than  twice  the  value  of  the  claim  against 
the  defendant  when  the  property  to  be  at- 
tached is  of  less  value  than  the  total  claim. 
When  this  provision  Is  Invoked  only  that 
specific  property  under  the  bond  may  be 
levied  upon.  The  smaller  bond  Is  not  to 
cover  the  general  property  of  the  defendant 
and  general  property  cannot  be  levied  upon. 

Section  501  of  title  16  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  1961  edition,  sets  forth  the 
manner  and  procedures  by  which  a  plaintiff 
In  an  action  to  recover  specific  personal 
property,  a  debt,  or  damages  for  breach  of  an 
express  or  implied  contract,  may  attach  the 
defendant's  property  before  a  judgment  Is 
rendered  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Such  attachment  may  Issue  only  where  the 
plaintiff  avers  that  at  least  one  of  five  con- 
ditions Is  met,  namely: 

1.  The  defendant  Is  a  foreign  corporation 
or  not  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Coltmabla 
and  has  been  absent  for  at  least  6  montlis; 

2.  He  evades  the  service  of  ordinary  process 
by  concealing  himself  or  temporarily  with- 
drawing from  the  District; 

3.  He  has  removed  or  Is  about  to  remove 
some  of  his  property  from  the  District  so  aa 
to  defeat  just  demands  upon  him; 

4.  He  has  assigned,  conveyed,  or  disposed 
of  or  secreted  or  Is  about  to  do  any  of  the 
aforementioned,  to  defraud  his  creditors;  or 

5.  He  fraudulently  contracted  the  debt  or 
incurred  the  obligation  respecting  which  the 
action  Is  brought. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  501,  which  this 
bUl  amends,  requires  the  plaintiff  to  file  with 
the  clerk's  office  a  bond  In  twice  the  amount 
of  his  claim  to  make  good  to  the  defendant 
all  costs  and  damages  which  may  result  from 
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a  wrongful  suing  out  of  an  attachment  be- 
fore judgment. 

The  present  language  of  subsection  (e)  is 
de-^lKned  to  protect  tlie  defendant  against 
loss  or  damage  to  his  property  because  of 
wrongful  attachment.  A  bond  related  In 
amount  to  the  property  attached  rather 
tnan  the  amount  of  the  claim  would  not 
diminish  this  protection.  It  would,  however, 
avoid  placing  undue  burden  on  a  plaintiff 
who  finds  that  the  defendant  has  Insufficient 
nroperty  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  sat- 
isfy plaintiff's  claim.  The  District  Bar 
Association  reports  that  the  court  has  re- 
nuired  a  bond  In  an  amount  twice  the  value 
of  the  property  where  the  property  attached 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  claim.  This  bill 
would  extend  the  logic  of  this  practice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff  by  permitting  the 
plaintiff  to  file  a  bond  in  twice  the  amount 
of  the  property  In  lieu  of  a  bond  in  twice  the 
amount  of  the  plaintiff's  claim. 


PENALTIES  PRESCRIBED  FOR  HAN- 
DLING AND  COLLECTION  OP  DIS- 
HONORED    CHECKS     OR     MONEY 
ORDERS  BY  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The  bill   (S.   1317)    to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  handling 
and  ccllection  of  dishonored  checks  or 
money  orders  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  and 
impose  as  a  penalty,  In  addition  to  any  other 
penalties  provided  by  law,  an  amount  to  be 
paid  by  any  person  who  gives  or  causes  to  be 
given  a  check  or  money  order  in  payment  of 
any  tax.  assessment,  fee,  charge,  or  other  ob- 
ligation due  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  such  check  or  money  order 
is  subsequently  dishonored  or  not  duly  paid. 
The  amount  of  the  penalty  shall  be  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  shall  be  based  on  the  approximate 
cost  borne  by  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
handling  and  collecting  such  dishonored  or 
impald  checks  or  money  orders.  Upon  im- 
position, such  penalty  shall  be  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  obligation 
due  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  receipt 
theretofore  given  in  reliance  upon  such  check 
or  money  order  shall  be  null  and  void  and  no 
other  receipt  shall  be  given  for  the  payment 
of  tlie  original  Indebtedness  until  the  penalty 
has  also  been  paid.  This  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  a  check  which  is  not  paid  because  of  the 
death  of  the  drawer  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  181) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  handling  of  dis- 
honored checks  or  money  orders  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  District  government  by 
persons  In  pajrment  of  a  tax,  assessment,  or 
other  District  government  obligations. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  District 
government  has  been  concerned  with  the 
substantial  and  steadily  increasing  number 
of  dishonored  checks  tendered  by  persons  In 
purported  payment  of  obligations  due  the 
District.    The  number  at  such  checks  and 


money  orders  received  by  the  District  have 
increased  from  a  total  of  3,082  In  fiscal  year 
195G  to  a  total  of  4,754  In  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  face  amount  of  these  defective  Instru- 
ments totaled  $384,498  In  fiscal  1964. 

The  Finance  Office  of  the  District  govern- 
ment conducted  a  cost  study  In  fiscal  1963. 
and  determined  that  the  average  cost  to  the 
District  for  processing  and  collecting  each 
defective  check  amounted  to  $6.42.  On  an 
annual  basis  this  cost  to  the  District  was 
estimated  at  between  $25,000  and  $30,000. 
The  study  made  by  the  Finance  Office,  also 
revealed  that  in  fiscal  1963,  of  the  4,394  in- 
struments received,  three-fourths  were  dis- 
honored because  the  drawer's  bank  balance 
was  Insufficient  to  meet  the  amount  of  the 
drawn  check. 

A  number  of  States  and  munlclpaltles  In 
recent  years  have  deemed  It  essential  to  enact 
laws  and  ordinances  to  combat  the  cost  prob- 
lems Involved  in  handling  dishonored  checks 
and  money  orders.  Essentially  all  local 
banks  In  the  District  have  found  It  necessary 
to  assess  service  charges  against  Its  customers 
who  draw  defective  checks  to  recover  their 
handling  costs.  Tlie  Federal  Government, 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  6657).  likewise  penalizes,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  persons  who  tender  checks 
and  money  orders  which  are  not  duly  paid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  1317  the  District 
Commissioners  would  be  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  a  penalty  In  an 
amount  as  will  approximate  the  cost  to  the 
District  of  processing  and  collecting  the  dis- 
honored or  defective  check  or  money  orders. 
Upon  Imposition  of  the  penalty  by  the  Dis- 
trict government  the  collection  of  such 
penalty  would  be  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  obligation  due  the  District.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  any  receipt  theretofore 
given  In  reliance  upon  such  dishonored  check 
or  money  order  shall  be  null  and  void,  and 
that  the  original  indebtedness  will  not  be 
considered  paid  until  the  penalty  charge 
provided  for  In  this  bill  Is  also  paid.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  made  inapplicable 
to  a  check  which  Is  unpaid  due  to  the  death 
of  the  drawer  thereof. 


FRANCIS  CASE  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  5)  designating 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Washington 
Channel  near  the  intersection  of  the 
extension  of  13th  and  G  Streets  SW., 
the  "Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge," 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  10,  to  insert  "or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia";  on  page  2  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  4,  to  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert  "shall  place  on  the  'Francis  Case 
Memorial  Bridge'  plaques  of  suitable 
and  appropriate  design.";  and  after  line 
5,  to  strike  out: 

(1)  place  on  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge"  plaques  of  suitable  and  appropriate 
design;  and 

(2)  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  such 
bridge  to  the  public,  provide  for  suitable 
ceremonies  honoring  the  late  Francis  Case, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  for  Ills  many  valuable  serv- 
ices for  and  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  bridge  cross- 
ing the  Washington  Channel  of  the  Potomac 
River  on  Interstate  Route  95,  approximately 
one  hundred  yards  downstream  from  the 
outlet  gate  of  the  Tidal  Basin,  near  the  In- 


tersection of  the  extension  of  Thirteenth  and 
G  Streets  Southwest,  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge."  Any  law,  regtilation,  map,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which 
such  bridge  Is  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  bridge  as  the  "Francis  Case 
Memorial  Bridge". 

Sec.  2.  The  Commlcsloners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  place  on  the  "Francis  Case 
Memorial  Bridge"  plaques  of  suitable  and 
appropriate  design. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
wife  of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  Myrle 
Case;  his  daughter,  Jane  Case  Conamander; 
and  his  granddaughter,  Catherine. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  5)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  183),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
name  the  bridge  across  the  Washington 
Channel  on  the  Potomac  River  connecting 
the  Rochambeau  Memorial  Bridge  with  the 
Southwest  Freeway  complex  In  the  city  of 
Washington  as  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge"  to  honor  the  late  distinguished 
U.S.  Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota. 

The  construction  of  the  Washington 
Channel  Bridge  was  completed  during  1962, 
and  it  has  been  open  to  vehicular  traffic  since 
the  opening  ceremonies  held  on  July  31, 
1962. 

It  was  the  committee's  opinion  that  the 
naming  of  this  bridge  after  the  late  Senator 
Francis  Case  would  do  much  to  honor  this 
former  U.S.  Senator  who  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  several  years,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  In  1953  and 
1954.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  congres- 
sional architects  of  the  23d  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wklch 
gave  to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  first  time  the  right  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  suitable  name 
plaques  of  appropriate  design  will  be  placed 
on  the  bridge  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  In  order  to  properly  com- 
memorate the  dedicated  service  of  Senator 
Case  In  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  PE- 
RIOD OF  AMERICAN  LEGION  NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  OP  1966 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  195)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  promulgate  special 
regulations  for  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  National  Convention  of  1966, 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  au- 
thorize the  granting  of  certain  permits 
to  the  American  Legion  1966  Convention 
Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
occasion  of  such  convention,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  184),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt    respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     content  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
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as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or   THE   JOINT  RESOLUTION 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  and  protection  of  all  persons  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  convention  corporation, 
during  the  convening  of  the  American  Legion 
National  Convention  of  1966.  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  August  29.  30.  31.  and  Sep- 
tember 1.  1966. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  the 
forthcoming  American  l*glon  convention 
will  present  special  problems  for  the  city  as 
well  as  exert  a  heavy  burden  on  the  munici- 
pal services  of  the  city.  The  problems  In 
large  measure  relate  to  the  handling  of  large 
crowds,  the  erection  of  reviewing  stands  and 
lighting  for  parades,  and  the  proper  regula- 
tion and  control  of  automobile  traffic.  Also, 
as  part  of  the  problem  there  Is  a  need  for 
the  services  of  the  Police  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  to  be  ade- 
quately supplemented  In  order  to  protect  the 
personal  safety  and  health  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  and  the  many  visitors  who  will 
be  here  during  the  convention  period. 


RENTAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BY 
THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  (HR.  4338)  to  authorize  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  to  rent  certain  prop)erty  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  certain  ofQce  pur- 
poses; was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  185),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
to  lease  or  rent  any  part  of  their  Memorial 
Building  located  at  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  office  pur- 
poses only,  to  any  agency  of  the  Federal  or 
District  of  Columbia  Governments  or  to  any 
nonprofit  organization. 


EXCLUSION   OF   HEADWEAR   FROM 
WOOL  PRODUCTS  LABELING  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  836)  to  amend  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude 
from  the  provisions  of  that  act  wool 
products  with  respect  to  which  the  dls- 
closxire  of  wool  fiber  content  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

The  bill  (S.  836)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
14  of  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939 
(15  U.S.C.  68J)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)  " 
Immediately  after  "Sec.  14".  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  headwear  with 


of  the  consvuner. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Wool  Products  La- 
behng  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  headwear  with 
respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool 
fiber  content  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  186) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  836,  as  amended,  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude  any 
headwear  from  the  labeling  requirements  of 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  where  such 
labeling  is.  In  the  Commission's  Judgment, 
not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  requires  that  all  wool  products. 
Including  headwear.  disclose  by  percentages 
the  constituent  fibers  contained  in  the  prod- 
uct. By  contrast,  the  Textile  Fiber  Prod- 
ucts Identification  Act,  which  applies  to  tex- 
tile products  other  than  wool,  expressly  ex- 
empts "headwear"  from  fiber  labeling  re- 
quirements. 

Since  wool  hats  compete  with  hats  made 
of  other  fibers,  the  additional  cost  of  label- 
ing wool  hats  is  a  unique  burden,  which 
places  the  wool  manufacturer  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage.  Moreover,  the  exclusion 
of  headwear  from  the  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  reflects  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  that  the  constituent  fibers  are  a 
matter  of  little  concern  to  the  purchaser  of 
headwear.  Thus  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
have  the  authority  to  exclude  wool  headwear 
from  labeling  requirements  where  It  finds 
that  such  labeling  is  not  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  constmier. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS  AT  SIXTH 
ANNUAL  DETROIT  AREA  FORD 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARDS 
DINNER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  made  im- 
portant contributions  toward  increasing 
interest  and  participation  on  the  part  of 
Ford  Motor  Co.  employees  in  community 
affairs.  On  the  occasion  of  the  sixth 
annual  Detroit  area  Ford  Community 
Service  Awards  dinner,  held  at  Dear- 
born. Mich.,  on  May  4,  1965.  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  17th  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  Hon.  Martha  W. 
Griffiths  .  was  the  speaker.  Her  com- 
ments are  most  interesting.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  shared  by  others.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  her  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks    or    the    Honorable    Martha    W. 
Griitiths,  Member  of  Congress,  on  tbk 
Occasion  of  the  Sixth  Annual  DETRorr 
Area    Ford    Community    Service    Awards 
Dinner,  Mat  4.  1965,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
When  I  was  originally  Judge  of  the  Ford 
Good  Citizen  Award,  and  again  when  I  was 
asked   to  speak   tonight,  I  have  considered 
who  Is  a  good  citizen  and  why  do  we  say  he 
is  a  good  citizen.    To  define  a  good  citizen. 
I  think   you   must   first  name   the  country 
about  which  you  are  speaking.     That  is,  that 
which  is  considered  good  citizenship  in  the 
United   States   is   not   necessarily   the  same 
thing  acclaimed  in  a  citizen  of  Russia;  nor 
is  a  good  citizen  of  Germany  today  the  same 
type  of  citizen  that  was  decorated  In  Ger- 
many during  the  Hitler  regime.    It  is  appar- 
ent.  therefore,  that  not  only  are  the  respon- 
sibilities of  good  citizenship  di.Terent  from 
covmtry  to  country,  but  they  can  be  different 
in  the  same  country  at  different  times  In 
history. 

Our  country,  which  is  the  oldest  democracy 
on  earth,  probably  would  consider  today  as  a 
good  citizen  the  same  person  that  would 
have  been  considered  at  the  time  George 
Washington  was  President.  The  activities  In 
which  the  citizen  participates  may  be  differ- 
ent but  the  duties,  although  today  more 
complex,  It  seems  to  me  are  the  same.  The 
duties  of  that  citizenship,  unltemlzed,  un- 
punished, and  largely  unrewarded,  lay  like 
a  steel  hand  In  a  velvet  glove  upon  every 
man's  shoulder.  More  than  laws,  more  than 
mechanical  Inventions,  more  than  a  tem- 
porate  climate  or  a  large  tmexplored  piece 
of  land,  good  citizens  have  made  this  Nation 
what  it  is. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  Junketing  in  South 
America.  I  am  well  aware  that  such  trips 
are  usually  considered  fringe  benefits  for 
Congressmen,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  most 
of  the  ones  I  have  ever  been  on  come  under 
the  heading  of  hard  work.  One  morning  In 
Chile,  we  were  Invited  to  visit  a  church -re- 
lated school.  The  purpose  of  the  school  was 
to  train  rural  children  in  the  growing  of 
crops,  the  management  of  the  land,  the  build- 
ing of  homes,  and  the  management  of  a 
home.  The  monseigneur  who  was  in  charge 
of  this  school  and  11  other  such  schools  In 
South  America  sat  beside  me  at  lunch. 
When  I  complimented  him  upon  the  training 
of  the  children,  he  told  me  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  which  the  children  could  not 
learn— one  thing  which  no  amount  of  train- 
ing could  Instill  Into  them.  Naturally,  I 
was  interested  and  I  asked  him  what  that 
one  thing  was.  He  replied,  "Mrs.  GRirrrrHS, 
we  can  teach  these  children  to  read  and 
write;  to  manage  the  land;  to  grow  crops. 
The  one  thing  that  we  cannot  teach  them  Ifl 
to  help  each  other.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  Is  to  train  each  child  so  that  he  can 
return  to  his  village  and  teach  the  other 
villagers  that  which  he  has  learned.  We 
teach  the  child  and  he  returns  to  the  village, 
but  he  will  not  share  the  knowledge." 

I  was  amazed.  I  thought  for  a  minute 
about  our  own  country.  You  can't  even  go 
out  in  the  front  yard  on  Sunday  afternoon 
to  mow  the  lawn  without  receiving  some  ad- 
vice from  your  neighbors  on  how  to  do  It 
better,  or  where  to  get  a  better  mower.  More 
free  and  unsolicited  advice  Is  passed  out  In 
America  perhaps  than  In  any  other  nation 
on  earth.  If  your  neighbors  can't  tell  you. 
you  can  always  write  Ann  Landers,  or  an 
economist  in  any  paper,  or  the  editor — or 
you  can  call  the  radio  station,  the  public 
library,  the  underpaid  pastor  of  your  church, 
or  the  rabbi  of  your  synagogue.  America  Is 
bursting  with  free  advice  on  how  to  run 
your  life  better;  make  more  money;  be  fat; 
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be  slim;  or  to  do  whatever  else  you  want  to 

Perhaps,  this  very  attribute  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  helped  us  most.  It  began 
long  ago,  this  help-yovu--neighbor.  advlse- 
your-nelghbor  program,  when  America  was 
settled.  Consider  the  barn  raisings  and  the 
com  huskings  of  the  American  frontier. 
The  Federal  Government  set  its  national 
stamp  of  approval  more  than  100  years  ago 
upon  passing  around  the  knowledge  when  it 
set  up  the  land-grant  colleges,  training  peo- 
ple to  use  the  land  and  then  passing  out 
little  pamphlets  of  national  know-how. 
Sharing  knowledge  Is  as  American  as  apple 

pie. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  a  good  citi- 
zen in  America  today  or  any  day  Is  a  person 
who  helps  his  neighbors.  He  Is  a  person  who 
shares  his  knowledge.  He  Is  his  brother's 
keeper. 

It  was  easy  to  help  on  the  American  fron- 
tier. It  is  easy  to  help  now  when  the  Missis- 
sippi is  at  flood  tide  or  a  tornado  devas- 
tates your  community;  but  is  it  easy  to 
help  when  before  your  window  you  watch 
a  girl  murdered  as  the  people  in  New  York 
who  stood  at  their  windows  and  watched  a 
neighbor  killed  without  calling  the  police  or 
attempting  to  help  her.  Is  it  easy  to  be  a 
good  citizen  when  you  observe  three  civil 
rights  workers  killed  in  Mississippi  and  you 
fear  to  tell  the  authorities  because  of  the 
danger  to  your  own  life?  What  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  citizen  who  approves  or  disapproves 
the  bombing  of  Vietnam,  the  entry  of  the 
Marines  into  Santo  Domingo?  Are  you  sup- 
posed to  go  marching  down  to  Washington 
in  opposition,  or  do  you  thus  endanger  other 
American  lives  by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy?  Is  it  enough  that  you  rear  your 
own  child  to  make  a  living  or  do  you  have 
some  duty  toward  assisting  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  delinquency?  Is  it  enough 
that  you  attend  church  on  Sunday  morning 
or  should  you  participate  In  church  activi- 
ties? Is  it  sufficient  that  social  security 
pays  the  bills  of  the  elderly  or  do  you  have 
some  obligation  to  your  elderly  parents  and 
your  elderly  neighbor. 

Not  every  answer  is  clear.  Not  every  per- 
son will  answer  the  same  on  every  question. 
The  right  to  differ  is  an  American  right,  and 
yet,  in  my  judgment,  there  can  be  neither 
quibbling  nor  divergence  in  the  view  that 
peace  and  order  In  our  country  is  not  main- 
tained solely  by  police  officers.  It  is  main- 
tained by  men  and  women  who  do  call  the 
police  when  they  see  a  murder  occurring,  or 
who  otherwise  act  to  stop  the  murderer  or 
convict  him. 

No  court  of  law  can  function  without  wit- 
nesses. No  police  department  can  function 
without  witnesses,  and  order  cannot  be 
maintained  nor  can  the  safety  of  any  per- 
son's life  be  guaranteed  without  the  co- 
operation of  his  neighbor.  A  responsible 
man  or  woman  cannot  hide  behind  a  child's 
objection  of  being  a  tattletale.  Security  In 
this  Nation  from  criminals  depends  upon 
honest,  courageous  citizens  participating  In 
the  law  enforcing  process. 

The  law  must  treat  all  men  the  same. 
There  cannot  be  one  law  for  white  people; 
another  law  for  colored  people;  one  law  for 
the  North;  and  another  for  the  South.  The 
law  must  apply  equally  to  all  men.  To  report 
the  murder  of  the  girl  on  the  New  York 
street  may  Jeopardize  yoiu-  life,  but  the  fail- 
ure to  report  Jeopardizes  every  life.  Thus. 
In  my  Judgment,  a  good  citizen  participates 
In  the  law  enforcement  process. 

A  good  citizen  participates  in  the  law- 
making processing  through  voting,  through 
informing  his  representative  of  his  approval 
or  objection  to  a  law.  and  of  his  under- 
standing of  how  that  law  works.  None  of 
this  is  done  easily;  little  of  It  Is  done  with- 
out controversy;  rarely.  Indeed,  Is  a  good 
citizen  rewarded  for  his  excellence.     In  this 

case,  too  often  virtue  is  Its  own  reward.     It 


Is  most  unusual  for  an  employer  to  encour- 
age participation;  and  quite  remarkable  for 
an  employer  to  offer  an  award.  But,  In  this 
case,  the  employer  remains  the  family  that 
started  the  business.  The  operation  of  the 
business  Itself,  it  seems  to  me,  could  have 
happened  only  In  America.  First,  the  Eu- 
ropean trade  barriers  would  probably  have 
prohibited  making  a  model  T,  priced  to 
every  man's  pocket,  but.  in  addition.  Isn't 
it  possible  that  in  place  of  a  modest  margin 
of  profit  on  a  production-line  model  widely 
sold,  that  handmade  cars  would  have  been 
produced  for  the  wealthy  few?  As  a  person 
Interested  in  the  economies  of  the  modern 
world.  I  have  considered  this  problem  many 
times.  Americans  had  shared  too  long;  had 
helped  each  other  too  many  times.  This 
something  in  American  life,  which  distin- 
guishes it.  for  Instance,  from  our  neighbors 
to  the  south,  probably  contributed  as  much 
to  a  production  line  as  the  availability  of 
materials;  or  as  the  competitiveness  of  other 
manufacturers. 

This  sharing,  this  helping  our  neighbor, 
this  participation  within  our  Government, 
this  idea  of  good  citizenship,  is  a  precious 
attribute  in  the  world.  Begun  by  a  few 
men  upon  a  vast  continent,  it  is  endangered 
today  by  the  vast  numbers  of  people,  by  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  we  face,  by  our 
lack  of  understanding  that  our  security  and 
our  well-being  still  rest  in  our  neighbor's 
hands,  as  his  security  and  his  well-being 
rest  in  ours.  I  am  particularly  pleased, 
therefore,  to  be  present  tonight  and  to  sa- 
lute a  group  of  people  singled  out  for  that 
additional  something  which  they  have  added 
to  American  life,  and  with  representatives 
of  the  Ford  family  who  Invite  you  here  to- 
night to  commend  you  for  the  excellence  of 
your  performance  as  a  citizen  on  the  street 
where  vou  live. 


As  mayor  of  New  York  City,  I  consider  the 

p>ass2ige   of    the    Celler-Hart    blU    essential. 

This  legislation  Is  long  overdue  to  rectify 

past   injustices   In  our   immigration  policy. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Wagner.  Mayor. 


RESOLUTION  BY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
ENDORSING  CELLER-HART  BILL 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  April  27,  1965, 1  received  a  letter 
from  the  distinguished  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner. In  his  letter.  Mayor  Wagner  en- 
closed a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  resolution  endorses  and 
strongly  recommends  the  enactment  of 
the  immigration  bill,  S.  500,  and  the 
House  companion  bill.  H.R.  2580.  These 
bills  embody  the  proposals  recommended 
to  Congress  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  immigration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  mayor's  let- 
ter and  the  text  of  the  commission's  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Cttt  of  New  York, 
Office  of  the  Mayor, 
New  York,  NY..  April  27, 1965. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  of  the  City  of  York,  a  dvily 
constituted  governmental  commission  of 
New  York  City,  has  requested  that  I  transmit 
to  you  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Celler- 
Hart  bill  to  amend  the  Inunlgration  and 
Nationality  Act.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
comply  with  this  request.  Accordingly,  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution.  I  do  so 
with  my  strong  endorsement. 


RESoLtmoN  OF  the  City  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  of  New  York,  on  Support  fob 
New  Federal  Immigration  Law  (Czllib- 
Hart  Bill) 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
charged  by  New  York  City  local  law  55  to 
"encourage  and  bring  about  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect  among  all  groups  In 
the  city,  eliminate  prejudice.  Intolerance, 
bigotry,  discrimination,  and  disorder  occa- 
sioned thereby  and  give  effect  to  the  guaran- 
tee of  equal  rights  for  all  assured  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  this  State  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  has  been 
convinced  since  its  creation  in  1955  that  to 
find  solutions  to  the  serious  problems  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination  confronting 
our  city,  the  united  effort  of  all  citizens  Is 
required  to  bring  all  of  us  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  unique  needs  and  aspirations  of  each 
group  and  the  contribution  each  is  making 
to  our  progress.  For  this  reason  the  com- 
mission adopts  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  New  York  City  commission 
is  charged  by  local  law  55  to  Insure,  protect, 
defend,  and  extend  the  human  rights  of  all 
people  of  the  city;   and 

"Whereas  the  commission  recognizes  that 
the  denial  and  abrogation  of  the  rights  of 
any  one  person  or  group  is  the  denial  and 
abrogation  of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  and 
groups;  and 

"Whereas  the  commission  recognizes  that 
the  de  facto  exclusion  of  people  from  south- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe,  and  from  Asia.  In 
the  present  immigration  laws,  is  based  solely 
on  pl£ice  of  origin,  and,  therefore.  Is  unjust 
and  discriminatory;  and 

"Whereas  the  New  York  City  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  believes  that  these  Immi- 
gration laws  psychologically  cripple  Italian, 
Greek,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Chinese,  Japanese. 
Malaysian,  and  other  children  Just  as  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  declared  segre- 
gated schooling  cripples  minority  group  chil- 
dren; and 

"Whereas  the  commission  believes  that  our 
present  immigration  laws  create  in  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europeans  and  Asiatic  peo- 
ples the  same  frustrations  which  have  pro- 
duced demonstrations  by  Negroes  In 
Birmingham,  Selma,  and  Montgomery,  Ala., 
as  well  as  here  in  New  York  City;  and  finally 
"Whereas  the  commission  is  further  con- 
vinced that  the  present  Immigration  law  and 
the  frustrations  it  creates  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  entire  struggle  for  civil  rights  In 
America  and  for  the  equal  opportunity  for  all 
people  to  contribute  their  unique  heritage  to 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  America:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  strongly  supports 
liberalizing  our  present  Immigration  laws 
through  passage  of  the  Celler-Hart  bills,  H.R. 
2580  and  S.  500,  and  urges  the  citizens  of  New 
York  to  marshal  their  efforts  in  support  of 
It;  further,  that  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  through  the  office  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  asks  the 
New  York  City  congressional  delegation  and 
Senators  Javits  and  Kennedy  to  assert  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  New  York  and 
the  Nation  by  obtaining  swift  passage  of  the 
Celler-Hart  blU." 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  THE  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 

President,  30  years  ago  today,  the  Rural 
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Electrification  Admimsi ration  was  cre- 
ated. That  u  as  a  signal  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  rural  America,  and  one  that  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  have  made  the  American 
farmer  a  model  for  the  world. 

It  has  been  my  privilegie.  over  the  years, 
to  have  been  closely  associated  with  this 
protrram.  My  first  experience  with  it 
came  as  a  member  of  tiie  North  Dakota 
State  Siiiate.  Since  coming  to  tlie  U.S. 
Senate.  I  have  watclied  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  REA  cooperatives 
throui-'hcut  the  Nation.  Amazing  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  field  of  providing 
electric  power  to  oui'  rural  areas,  and 
the  record  of  acliievement  in  my  own 
State  is  ;imons  the  most  notable. 

In  19S.3.  when  tliis  agency  was  estab- 
lished, only  2.3  percent  of  North  Da- 
kota's farms  were  served  by  central-sta- 
tion power.  Today.  26  electric  borrowers 
in  the  State  provide  electric  service  to 
97  percent  of  our  farmers.  To  accom- 
plish this,  these  organizations  have  bor- 
rowed 8179,556.486  from  REA.  Through 
January  1  of  this  year,  repayments  of 
principal  and  interest  totaled  $68,212.- 
697,  with  over  $9.5  million  representing 
payments  of  principal  ahead  of  schedule. 
At  that  time,  not  a  single  borrower  was 
overdue  on  its  payments. 

The  advent  of  electricity  into  the  life 
of  the  farmer  has  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  have  many  of  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life  that  his  urban  coun- 
terpart has  long  taken  for  granted.  More 
important,  many  of  the  time-consuming 
farm  chores  can  be  performed  with  the 
aid  of  electric  power,  thus  easing  the 
workload  of  the  farmer,  and  enabling 
him  to  move  toward  more  efficient  use  of 
his  time  and  resources. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  research  work 
into  the  faim  use  of  electricity  really 
moved  into  high  gear.  Some  of  the  high- 
ly mechanized  farm  feedlots,  dairy  op- 
erations, grain-handling  installations, 
and  shop  facilities,  which  5  or  10  years 
ago,  were  considered  the  most  up-to- 
date  systems,  have  been  rendered  ob- 
solete by  new  developments  in  the  use  of 
electricity.  It  is  becoming  possible  for 
the  modern  fanner  to  handle  larger 
farm  enterpiises  through  the  efficient  use 
of  the  most  valuable  of  tools — electricity. 

In  this  march  of  progress,  the  farm 
wife  has  not  been  neglected.  Today,  she 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  modem  elec- 
tric home,  which  30  years  ago  v.-as  but  a 
dream. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  outstand- 
ing success  of  the  REA  program  is  a 
tribute  to  the  ability  and  vision  of  thou- 
sands of  people  across  the  Nation  who 
have  made  use  of  the  assistance  available, 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, to  bring  electricity  to  the 
farm.  This  program  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  cooperation  between  local 
groups  and  the  Federal  Government. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
all  of  the  people  who  have  done  so  much 
to  make  its  operations  so  successful. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Executive  order 
establishing  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration.   That  important  act  sig- 


naled the  end  for  the  kerosene  lamps 
that  had  long  been  the  symbol  of  farm 
hr.rdships. 

At  that  time,  when  the  Nation  strug- 
gled to  throw  off  a  terrible  depression, 
only  11  percent  of  the  farms  in  America 
had  electric  power.  The  figure  was  even 
lower  in  the  sparsely  settled  arras  with 
their  need  for  miles  and  miles  of  poles 
and  lines.  It  was  here,  m  areas  private 
utilities  were  unwilling  to  serve,  that 
REA  has  meant  the  most. 

Farm  leaders  had  besun  pressing  for 
rural  electrification  by  the  1920's.  sup- 
porting their  demands  with  examples  of 
successful  programs  in  other  countries. 
Canada,  for  example,  had  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Conunission  which  sup- 
plied 28.000  Ontario  farmers  with  elec- 
tric service  at  less  than  5  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  In  1923  clcctvicity  had  reached 
half  the  farms  in  Denmark.  Practically 
all  of  Holland's  farms  had  electric  power. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  had  an 
early  start  in  Wisconsin,  setting  some  of 
the  high  standards  we  are  so  proud  of 
today.  A  cooperative  formed  by  43 
farmers  in  the  Viola,  Wis.,  area  in  1919 
was  still  going  strong  when  the  Piesi- 
dential  order  was  slcned  30  years  ago 
today.  It  was  one  of  46  electric  coop- 
eratives and  nonpi'ofit  companies  set  up 
in  13  States  during  those  pioneering 
years. 

By  1933,  when  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration came  into  office,  it  was  clear 
that  a  Federal  rural  electrification  plan 
would  be  part  of  its  national  power  and 
economic  recovery  program.  The  first 
step,  a  regional  approach,  was  taken 
promptly  with  establishment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

T^-o  years  later  President  Roosevelt 
made  rural  electrification  nationwide  by 
including  funds  for  this  purpose  among 
his  high-priority  requests  to  Congress. 
A  $100  million  request  which  Congress 
quickly  approved  set  the  stage  for  sign- 
ing— on  May  11,  1935 — of  the  Executive 
order  we  are  recognizing  today. 

A  year  later.  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion establishing  REA  as  a  permanent 
agency  with  a  long-range  lending  pro- 
gram. The  bill  had  been  guided  through 
both  Houses  by  two  of  the  most  skillful 
and  dedicated  friends  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation. Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  and  Congressman  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  of  Texas.  It  is  among  the  most 
significant  pieces  of  social  legislation 
ever  enacted. 

REA  stands  today  as  one  of  the  great, 
lasting  accomplishments  of  this  excep- 
tional era  In  American  history.  It  with- 
stood the  criticism  of  those  days  in  the 
1930's  when  it  was  called  "socialism" 
and  "communism"  and  moved  in  a  dis- 
tinctly democratic  manner  in  bringing 
electricity  to  our  rural  areas. 

Independent,  home-owned  coopera- 
tives, with  capital  provided  on  a  strict 
loan  basis  from  the  Federal  Government, 
were  created.  Wisconsin's  leadership 
continued  with  the  first  REA-flnanced 
lines  energized  on  May  8,  1937.  These 
rural  lines  were  serviced  by  the  Richland 
Cooperative  Electric  Association,  Rich- 
land Center,  and  the  Colimibus  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative,  Columbus. 


Rural  electric  systems  in  Wisconsin 
new  serve  nearly  104,000  rural  businesses 
and  families  on  32,795  miles  of  line. 
REA  loans  made  to  the  State's  31  bor- 
rowers over  the  years  total  nearly  $208 
million. 

This  cooperative  program,  operated  in 
the  finest  traditions  of  a  free  democracy, 
gets  spectacular  results. 

The  REA-serviccd  systems  in  Wiscon- 
sin have  only  3.2  customers  and  an  an- 
nual revenue  average  of  only  $538  per 
mile  of  line,  compared  with  23.1  custom- 
ers and  $4,828  for  commercial  utilities. 
Yet  they  have  grown  to  the  point  where 
98.8  percent  of  Wisconsin's  farms  have 
electric  power — a  record  exceeded  by 
only  five  other  Statqs. 

Wisconsin  also  was  a  leader  in  early 
arrangements  to  obtain  electricity  to 
supplement  that  available  from  the 
power  companies.  In  the  1930's,  coop- 
eratives could  draw  power  only  in  some 
areas  from  sources  such  as  Bonneville 
and  the  TVA.  This  growing  requirement 
resulted  in  creation  of  generation  r.nd 
transmission— G.  &:  T. — cooperatives, 
which  are  federations  of  distribution 
cooperatives. 

The  Nation's  first  G.  &  T.  loans  were 
granted  by  REA  to  the  Wisconsin  Power 
Cooperative  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  on 
March  11,  1938.  This  cooperative,  no 
longer  in  existence,  was  a  forerunner  to 
the  present  Dakyland  Power  Coopera- 
tive. Dairyland  now  is  the  largest  of  the 
43  G.  &  T.  cooperatives  serving  rural 
areas. 

I  am  also  proud  that  Wisconsin  pro- 
vided one  of  the  seven  administrators 
who  have  ably  guided  REA  through  the 
past  30  years  of  service  to  rural  areas. 
Norman  M.  Clapp,  Administrator  since 
1961,  was  born  and  educated  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  was  an  employee  in  the  1940's  of 
the  Grant  Electric  Cooperative  in  south- 
west Wisconsin.  His  brother.  Gordon, 
also  was  a  a  leader  in  this  field.  He 
served  with  distinction  as  Chairman  of 
TVA. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  admin- 
istrators, REA  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  97.9  percent  of  all  the  farms  in 
this  country  have  electricity.  Not  only 
are  they  well  served,  but  they  also  enjoy 
lower  and  lower  electric  rates. 

The  U.S.  average  cost  to  rural  residen- 
tial consumers  has  declined  from  3.92 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  in  1948  to  only 
2.3  cents  in  1963.  Part  of  this  fine  record 
is  due  to  the  increased  use  of  power  on 
farms — roughly  a  fourfold  increase  since 
1948.  The  rest  is  due  to  good  manage- 
ment of  these  consumer-owned  and  lo- 
cally managed  systems. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  today's  farmer 
could  operate,  particularly  in  the  face  of 
steadily  rising  costs,  without  this  depend- 
able source  of  cheap  electric  power.  It 
has  made  the  family  farm — with  its  elec- 
tric-powered milkers,  grain  dryers  and 
water  pumps  and  heaters — the  most  effi- 
cient type  of  farming  unit  today. 

It  also  has  brightened  almost  beyond 
imagination  the  life  of  the  farm  wife, 
providing  electricity  for  irons,  washers, 
and  dryers,  refrigerators  and  freezers. 
The  electricity  brought  to  rural  areas  by 
REA  has  banished  much  more  than  the 


kerosene  lamp.  It  has  ended  for  all  time 
much  of  the  drudgeiT  taken  for  granted 
on  the  tvplcal  farm  of  May  11, 1935. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Rural  Eelectrification  Administration. 
Few  Federal  agencies  have  done  more 
for  the  farmer  yet  received  less  credit 
than  the  REA.  Few  agencies  have  been 
subjected  to  such  severe  yet  unjustified 
criticism. 

Tlie  basic  purpose  of  the  REA  program 
has  been  to  provide  the  rural  sector  of 
oui-  economy  with  electricity  and  mod- 
ern communications.  REA  has  taken 
giant  .strides  toward  the  achievement  of 
this  coal.  When  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  was  passed  in  1936,  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farms  had  central 
station  electric  service.  Today  a  mere 
2  percent  are  without  this  electric  serv- 
ice. When  REA  began  its  telephone 
program  in  1949,  6  out  of  10  farms  had 
no  telephone  service.  Today  79  percent 
of  farms  have  telephones  while  90  per- 
cent of  those  phones  are  dial  phones. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fine  job 
the  REA  Administrator,  Norman  Clapp, 
has  done  in  helping  to  keep  REA's  pro- 
grams alive  and  vital.  Norm  is  a 
Wisconsinite,  whose  background  ideally 
suits  him  for  his  present  assignment. 
He  has  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
farm  problems  as  editor  and  published 
of  the  Grant  Coimty  Independent,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  a  county  which 
ranks  85th  in  the  United  States  in  value 
of  farm  products  sold.  Yet  he  also 
knows  how  to  work  through  the  Wash- 
ington hierarchy  after  serving  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Senator  Robert 
La  Follette,  Jr.,  as  a  staff  man  for  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Noi-m  daily  faces  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding cheap  electric  and  telephone  serv- 
ice to  rural  people.  Consumers  on  REA- 
financed  lines  still  pay  19  percent  more 
for  500  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  than 
consumers  in  towns  and  cities. 

In  addition,  many  riu-al  residents  still 
lack  modern  telephones  while  the  avail- 
ability of  single-party  service  in  rural 
areas  continues  to  be  severely  limited. 
I  especially  want  to  draw  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  fine  record  of  loan  re- 
payment achieved  under  the  REA's  pro- 
grams. By  January  1, 1965,  REA  electric 
borrowers  had  repaid  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  over  $2.1  billion  on  their  loans. 
This  included  $255  million  of  principal 
paid  ahead  of  schedule.  Only  one  bor- 
rower was  overdue  in  payments  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $50,000.  This  Is  a  record 
of  which  any  commercial  lending  insti- 
tution would  be  proud. 

My  State  of  Wisconsin  has  benefited 
greatly  from  the  REA's  programs.  Low 
consumer  density  has  made  REA  in- 
dispensible  to  Wisconsin's  farm  fami- 
lies. Commercial  utiUties  simply  are 
unable  to  provide  economic  service  to  our 
widely  scattered  farming  communities. 
For  example,  REA  borrowers  in  my  State 
serve  3.2  consumers  per  mile,  averaging 
$538  in  revenue  for  each  mile  served. 
In  contrast,  commercial  utilities  serve 
23.1  consumers  and  average  $4,828  in  rev- 
enue per  mile.  The  rural  electrification 
program  has  meant  a  jump  in  the  num- 


ber  of  farms  in  Wisconsin  receiving  elec- 
tric service  from  19.6  percent  in  1935  to 
98.9  percent  on  June  30, 1964. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  commend  REA  for  helping  not  only 
the  farmer  but  the  consumer.  The  wide- 
spread mechanization  of  agriculture  has 
required  electric  power  and  lots  of  it. 
The  increasing  availability  of  this  pow- 
er over  the  last  decade  because  of  REA's 
programs  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  growth  of  output  per  farm  work- 
er at  more  than  twice  the  rate  expe- 
rienced in  other  sectors  of  our  economy. 
This  in  ttfrn  has  resulted  in  food  costs 
to  the  consumer  that  are  less  than  half 
the  European  average  in  terms  of  per- 
cent of  income  spent  on  food.  We  all  owe 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  American  farm- 
er for  this  amazing  record.  Today,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  30th  anniversary,  REA 
deserves  a  big  share  of  the  credit. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  30 
years  ago  today  the  late  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  by  Executive  order 
started  one  of  the  greatest  social  and 
economic  changes  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. On  May  11,  1935,  the  President, 
with  the  single  stroke  of  a  pen,  gave  rural 
America  the  impetus  that  lifted  millions 
of  our  citizens  out  of  the  dark  ages — he 
created  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration— REA. 

This  rural  elecrification  program  has 
been  a  prime  factor  in  achieving  the 
abundant  agricultural  production  of  the 
United  States,  adding  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  esti- 
mates that  rural  people  with  electric 
service  create  a  new  market  in  appli- 
ances and  equipment  alone  that  has  de- 
veloped to  $1.25  billion  each  year.  In 
many  communities  the  rural  electric  co- 
operative is  the  largest  payroll  in  town. 
Rural  electrification  did  not  just  hap- 
pen— it  came  about.  It  came  about 
through  the  persistent  legislative  efforts 
of  a  few  dedicated  public  servants  whose 
vision  was  recognized  in  President 
Roosevelt's  Executive  order.  It  mate- 
rialized largely  through  the  ingenuity  of 
the  American  farmer  whose  determined 
conquest  of  obstacles  made  rural  electri- 
fication a  reality. 

But  if  a  single  person  were  to  be  named 
as  most  responsible  for  the  electricity 
now  available  on  98  percent  of  American 
farms,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Widespread  use  of 
cheap  electricity  was  his  insistent  objec- 
tive for  all  rural  people  and  all  urban 
residents  as  well. 

In  the  early  1920's,  farm  leaders  began 
pressing  for  rural  electrification.  They 
supported  their  demands  with  examples 
of  other  countries.  In  1923  half  the 
farms  in  Denmark  were  electrified  as 
were  practically  all  of  the  Netherlands 
234,000  farms.  In  Canada,  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
supplied  28,000  farmers  with  central  sta- 
tion electric  service  at  a  maximiun  cost 
of  5  cents  a  kilowatt -hour,  while  in  rural 
Georgia  in  1924  the  cost  was  18  cents  for 
the  same  kilowatt-hour.  And  compare 
the  2.8  percent  farm  electrification  in  the 
United  States  in  1923  with  that  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Netherlands  I  just  men- 
tioned. 


Power  companies  were  not  interested 
in  serving  low-density  customer  areas. 
Any  proposals  they  made  lacked  appre- 
ciation of  rate  significance  and  vision 
toward  area  coverage  which  is  the  basic 
principle  of  successful  rural  electric 
service.  Profits,  not  service,  was  key  to 
the  power  company  planning. 

And  they  changed  very  little  in  the 
early  days  of  REA,  building  lines  only  to 
those  locations  that  vv'ere  profitable  and 
leaving  the  other  farmers  without  serv- 
ice.   Purely  action  motivated  by  spite. 

Today,  it  is  a  different  story.  With 
the  help  of  REA  loans,  local  cooperatives 
have  proved  sei^ving  even  the  remotest 
areas  can  be  profitable  and  the  rates 
they  charge  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  power  companies.  These  investor- 
owned  utilities  want  rural  electrics 
absorbed  in  their  own  systems  to  elimi- 
nate the  comparison  that  often  keeps 
them  from  boosting  already  high  rates 
even  higher.  Rural  electrics  are  living 
proof  electricity  can  be  sold  at  a  lower 
rate  than  lOU's  charge  and  still  show  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Electricity  is  no  longer  a  luxury. 
President  Roosevelt  said  in  1932,  "It  Is 
a  definite  necessity." 

Yet,  it  was  31  years  later  before  some 
150  residents  of  my  own  State  of  Mon- 
tana would  enjoy  that  necessity.  And 
then  only  because  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  which  made  it 
possible  for  those  hardy  people  to  join 
with  their  neighbors  and  bring  power 
to  their  homes  and  ranches. 

Mr.  President,  only  through  coopera- 
tive rural  electrification  was  the  remote 
and  sparsely  populated  Yaak  River  Val- 
ley in  northwestern  Montana  finally  able 
to  join  the  20th  century  less  than  2  years 
ago.  Before  they  were  hooked  up  to  the 
electric  lines  of  their  own  rural  electric 
cooperative,  many  residents  had  known 
only  fiatirons,  kerosene  lamps,  and  hand- 
water  pumps. 

Over  the  years  REA  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  the  people  of  Montana.  REA 
loans  to  rural  electric  systems  in  Mon- 
tana provide  for  seiTice  to  an  estimated 
50,897  rural  consumers  over  31,997  miles 
of  line.  Loans  made  thus  far  to  the  25 
REA  electric  borrowers  in  the  State,  all 
cooperatives,  total  $71,205,429.  The  first 
REA  loan  in  the  State  was  approved  in 
May  1936,  with  the  first  REA-financed 
line  energized  December  5,  1937,  by  the 
Lower  Yellowstone  Rural  Electric  Asso- 
ciation, Sidney. 

Low  consumer  density  and  low  rev- 
enue per  mile  make  the  service  job  hard- 
er for  REA  borrowers  than  for  power 
companies.  REA  borrowers  in  Montana 
serve  only  1.5  consumers  per  mile  and 
average  $286  in  revenue  per  mile,  com- 
pared with  17.4  consumers  and  $3,868 
per  mile  for  class  A  and  B  commercial 
utilities. 

Consumers  served  by  REA  borrowers 
in  Montana  are  using  increasing 
amoimts  of  electricity  on  their  farms,  in 
their  rural  homes,  and  businesses.  In 
1953,  the  average  monthly  consumption 
per  consumer  was  414  kilowatt -hours. 
By  1963,  the  average  had  risen  to  759 
kilowatt-hours.  The  continuing  objec- 
tive of  REA  borrowers  in  Montana  is  to 
provide  the  electric  service  required  by 
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their  consumers  under  rates  and  condi- 
tions comparable  to  those  available  in 
urban  communities. 

To  assist  them  in  this  objective,  as  of 
Januaiy  1, 1965,  REA  had  advanced  $65.- 
970,156  to  borrowers  in  Montana.  The 
funds  have  been  invested  by  the  borrow- 
ers in  local  electric  facilities,  including 
32.103  miles  of  line,  serving  49.557  farm 
arid  other  rural  consumers.  Of  the  30,400 
farms  in  Montana,  95.6  percent  were  re- 
ceiving electric  service  on  June  30,  1964, 
compared  with  only  2,768  farms,  or  5.5 
percent,  when  REA  was  created  in  1935. 

By  JanuaiT  1.  1965.  REA  borrowers  in 
Montana  had  made  a  total  of  $31,505,374 
in  payments  on  their  Government  loans. 
The  payments  included  $16,964,196  re- 
paid on  principal  as  due.  $4,529,124  of 
principal  paid  ahead  of  schedule,  and  in- 
terest payments  of  $10,012,054.  No  bor- 
rower was  overdue  in  its  payments. 

To  meet  vastly  increasing  requirements 
for  power  and  to  be  certain  of  adequate 
power  soui-ces,  rural  electric  cooperatives 
need  their  own  generation  and  transmis- 
sion plants  in  addition  to  private  utility 
and  Federal  power  sources.  This  became 
apparent  as  early  as  1937  and  here  again 
REA  has  helped,  not  with  loan  funds, 
to  bring  power  to  the  farm,  but  by  mak- 
ing loan  funds  available  so  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  can  be  built 
to  insure  a  constant  and  continuing  sup- 
ply of  power  as  the  demand  increases. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  job  that  lies 
ahead  for  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  the  REA.  Rather  than  being  near 
the  completion  of  their  task  as  some  of 
the  investor-owned  utilities  would  have 
us  believe,  the  job  is  just  beginning. 

Even  though  98  percent  of  our  farms 
have  electricity,  we  must  not  be  con- 
tent until  service  reaches  the  other  2 
percent.  Service  must  continue  to  the 
old  and  new  customers. 

Rural  electric  systems  have  a  com- 
munitv  responsibility  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  areas  other  than  electric  service. 

Rural  America  has  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's poverty  even  though  it  has  less 
than  a  third  of  the  population.  Median 
income  is  40  percent  below  the  median  for 
urban  families.  Adults  have  2  years  less 
schooling  than  their  city  counterparts. 
The  partly  idle  rural  labor  force  is 
equivalent  to  2  million  jobless  people 
or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  number  of 
urban  unemployed.  Child  mortality 
rates  are  higher.  Housing  and  medical 
care  are  poorer. 

These  are  the  probelms  rural  America 
faces. 

The  ruxal  electric  co-ops  must  play 
a  key  role  in  helping  develop  their  rural 
areas.  They  must  be  the  innovators  and 
implementers  in  developing  rural  com- 
munities. 

In  the  last  30  years,  in  partnership 
with  Government  through  the  REA,  the 
success  of  rural  electrics  has  been  tre- 
mendous. The  challenge  is  as  great  for 
the  future.  The  ingenuity  that  made  the 
first  30  years  of  REA  a  modem  phenom- 
enon, will  be  carried  forward  in  a  new 
generation  to  rival  these  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  marks  the  30th  birthday  of 
the  rural  electrification  program,  which 


has  enabled  our  farm  families  and  rural 
communities  to  share  the  benefits  of 
American  living  standards.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration — created 
by  an  Executive  order  on  May  11,  1935 — 
through  its  loans  and  its  technical  as- 
sistance has  brought  light  into  the  dark- 
ness that  covered  much  of  our  land.  It 
helped  create  a  broader  and  more  solid 
economic  base  for  agriculture  and  for 
rural  industry — with  a  multiplier  effect 
which  has  poured  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  wealth  into  the  main  streets  of 
countless  towns  and  into  the  mainstream 
of  this  Nation's  urban  economy.  It  gave 
new  hope  and  dignity  to  millions  of  rural 
consumers  who  became  joint  owners  of 
the  REA-financed  cooperatives  which 
provide  them  with  electric  service. 

The  high  expectations  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  in 
1936,  have  been  surpassed  many  times 
over  in  the  successes  of  the  rural  electri- 
fication and  telephone  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  REA.  The  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  almost  17  years,  Sam 
Rayburn,  was  a  coauthor  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

Three  decades  of  rural  electrification 
have  changed  the  face  of  rural  America. 
More  than  98  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms  are  electrified;  and  in  the  wide 
spaces  of  my  own  State  of  Texas,  the 
percentage  is  very  close  to  that  level. 

A  principal  accomplishment  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  has  been 
the  steady  lowering  of  both  the  whole- 
sale price  and  the  retail  price  of  electric 
power.  Tills  has  occurred  against  a 
background  of  generally  rising  prices  in 
the  American  economy. 

Electric  energy  is  one  of  the  few 
things — if  not  the  only  thing — that  to- 
day costs  most  farmers  less  than  it  cost 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Current- 
ly, the  wholesale  cost  of  electric  power 
purchased  by  REA  borrowers  averages 
about  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  This  compares  with  nine-tenths 
of  a  cent  in  1946.  The  average  retail 
price  to  the  consumer  on  the  lines  of 
REA  borrowers  is  2  '4  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  and  this  compares  with  the  price 
of  a  little  over  4  cents  in  1946. 

As  electric  rates  move  downward,  In 
Texas  and  elsewhere,  people  use  more  of 
it,  to  do  their  chores  and  to  increase  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  their  daily  lives. 
The  consumers  on  the  lines  of  REA  bor- 
rowers used  an  average  of  451  kilowatt- 
hours  a  month,  last  year,  compared 
with  425  kilowatt-hours  a  month  the 
year  before. 

Today,  the  loans  of  the  REA  are  go- 
ing more  and  more  to  meet  the  demands 
for  distribution  systems  with  greater  ca- 
pacity, for  more  miles  of  lines  to  reach 
new  loads  which  the  rural  systems  have 
developed  in  the  areas  they  serve,  and 
for  generating  facilities  to  supply  the 
ever-increasing  needs. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  we  should 
note  with  pride  that  the  faith  which 
Congress  had  in  rural  people  as  good 
credit  risks  has  been  fully  justified.  The 
repayment  record  is  almost  unbelievably 
good.  REA  borrowers  have  put  more 
than  $2  billion  into  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
as  principal  and  interest  payments  on 
their  loans. 


As  I  see  it,  everyone  has  gained  from 
the  creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  30  years  ago.  For  farm- 
ers, it  has  meant  greater  production  and 
improved  quality  of  their  products  for 
the  markets.  And,  of  course,  this  bene- 
fits urban  shoppers  in  the  supermarkets. 
For  the  farmer's  family,  electrification 
has  meant  better  health  and  safety,  new 
comforts  and  free  time  for  other  activi- 
ties. For  the  rural  community.  It  has 
meant  more  jobs  and  higher  income  to  be 
spent  locally.  For  the  electric  appliance 
and  equipment  industries,  it  has  meant 
a  whole  new  multimillion-dollar  market. 

The  Administrator  of  the  REA.  Nor- 
man M.  Clapp.  points  out  that  the  REA 
pattern  combines  Federal  financing  and 
technical  assistance  with  local  owner- 
ship and  initiative.  It  is  a  partnership 
which  retains  control  in  the  hands  of 
citizens  at  the  community  level.  Par- 
ticipation in  cooperatives  has  developed 
community  leaders  and  increased  inter- 
est in  local  and  national  affairs.  Here 
is  a  program  which  encourages  democ- 
racy, because  it  requires  the  practice  of 
democratic  methods.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  REA  pattern  is  an  avenue 
which  freemen  everywhere  can  use  to 
realize  their  goals. 

Texas,  with  more  than  300.000  users, 
has  the  largest  number  of  REA  users  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  The  benefits  to 
the  economy  of  my  State  have  been 
incalculable. 

The  job  of  the  REA  here  in  the  United 
States  is  far  from  finished;  but  30  years 
of  experience  and  success  have  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  less  fortunate  na- 
tions, in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Like 
most  of  the  good  things  we  have  devel- 
oped in  America,  rural  electrification  is 
now  being  tried  in  other  countries.  The 
REA  pattern  has  become  an  American 
export. 

At  a  meeting  which  I  attended  earlier 
this  month.  President  Johnson  said: 

For  years,  everyone  wondered  what  there 
would  be  to  do  when  all  rural  America  had 
electricity.  Well.  I  think  now  you  have  the 
answer — you  are  going  to  electrify  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  statement  about 
a  great  program  by  a  great  President.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  recog- 
nize the  30th  anniversary  of  REA  than 
to  call  attention  to  the  way  its  experience 
is  being  put  to  such  good  use  abroad. 

The  majority  of  REA  borrowers  are 
cooperatives,  owned  and  directed  by  the 
rural  people  they  serve.  In  many  ways, 
this  form  of  enterprise  is  ideally  suited 
to  the  desperate  needs  of  new  nations 
just  beginning  to  develop  their  economies. 
The  notion  that  farmers  and  other  rural 
people,  totally  Inexperienced  In  running 
electric  utilities,  can  make  a  success  of 
their  own  electric  system,  is  a  revolution- 
ary concept  that  has  wide  appeal.  It  is 
also  a  sound  idea  that  promises  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  stability  and  demo- 
cratic methods. 

Rural  electrification  projects  In  20 
countries  are  underway.  These  include 
not  only  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America, 
but  also  such  additional  stanch  over- 
sea friends  as  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land. 
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In  this  way,  the  successful  techniques 
of  U.S.  rural  electrification  are  being 
widely  applied  thi-oughout  the  world,  to- 
day. Direct  application  of  the  REA  pat- 
tern already  has  established  new  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  Ecuador  and 
Nicaragua.  I  think  Congress  can  be 
proud  of  a  homegrown  program  that  is 
winning  friends  for  us  at  the  grassroots 
level  overseas. 

On  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  all  Amer- 
icans pay  tribute  to  this  successful  pro- 
gram, which  has  contributed  heavily  to 
the  progress  of  our  great  Nation. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  10,  1877,  the  nation 
of  Rumania,  after  centuries  of  living 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
declared  its  independence.  Today,  that 
nation  Is  only  one  among  many  In  East- 
em  Europe  forming  part  of  the  vast 
Soviet  system  stretching  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Black  Sea,  for  in  August  1944, 
as  World  War  II  drew  to  a  close,  Soviet 
armies  marched  into  Rumania,  and 
stayed  there,  to  insure  the  establishment 
of  a  Communist  regime  subservient  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  recent  years,  however,  events  have 
shown  that  the  Soviet  leaders  sorely  un- 
derestimated the  determination  of  the 
Rumanian  people  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent stance  vis-a-vis  their  giant 
neighbor  to  the  east  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  cling  to  the  traditions  that  always 
have  tied  them  to  the  West.  The  Ru- 
manians have  stubbornly  resisted  Soviet 
efforts  to  maintain  them  In  the  inferior 
position  of  a  primarily  agricultural  coun- 
try. They  have  sought  help  from  West- 
ern countries  in  the  building  of  industry. 
They  have  banished  Russian  as  a  com- 
pulsory language  in  their  schools.  They 
have  pursued  an  independent  line  In  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute. 

Undoubtedly,  true  Independence  still 
lies  far  ahead;  but  the  first  steps  have 
been  taken.  It  Is  my  hope  that,  one  day, 
the  Rumanians  will  once  more  be  able  to 
observe  their  traditional  Independence 
day  in  freedom. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  10th  of  May  is  a  most  significant 
anniversary  for  the  Rumanian  people. 
It  is  the  commemoration  of  three  great 
events  In  the  history  of  that  valiant  na- 
tion. It  Is  sad,  however,  that  because 
of  the  Soviet  domination  of  the  Ruma- 
nian nation,  this  anniversary  cannot  be 
celebrated  openly  by  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania. However,  those  In  exile  do  cele- 
brate it.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
forcefully  tried  to  eradicate  all  traces  of 
Rumania's  glorious  past.  Nevertheless, 
the  Rumanian  people  throughout  the 
world  continue  to  observe  this  national 
holiday  with  great  devotion,  and  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  their  ultimate  goal 
of  restoring  freedom  to  their  homeland. 

On  May  10,  1866,  the  Rumanian  dy- 
nasty was  founded  when  Charles  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  royal  family,  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania.  On  May  10, 
1877,  Rumania  proclaimed  her  Inde- 
pendence  from    the    Ottoman   Empire. 


Another  landmark  In  Rumanian  history 
was  reached  on  May  10,  1881,  when  she 
was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  kingdom, 
and  Charles  was  crowned  her  first  King. 
Now,  however,  the  Rumanian  nation 
Is  living  under  the  repression  of  a  for- 
eign ruler.  The  Soviets  have  changed 
the  national  holiday  from  May  10  to 
May  9,  the  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II.  Although  the 
official  celebration  takes  place  on  May 

9,  it  is  the  traditional  loyalty  to  their  In- 
dependence day,  as  celebrated  on  May 

10,  which  warms  the  hearts  of  many 
Rumanians.  Celebrations  of  the  May 
10  anniversary  continue,  secretly. 

In  commemorating  this  important 
event,  we  give  the  Rumanian  people  hope 
and  inspiration  that  will  help  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  their  efforts  and  to 
join  the  great  fight  against  communism. 

All  Americans  look  to  the  day  when 
Rumanians  and  other  captive  peoples 
will  again  have  freedom. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rumanian  people  constitute  the  largest 
ethnic  group  on  southeastern  Europe,  In 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  Some  19  million 
Rumanians  constitute  a  formidable 
force  in  the  Balkans  today,  as  did  their 
robust  ancestors  in  the  course  of  their 
past  history.  For  centuries  these  tire- 
less tillers  of  the  soil  held  their  own 
against  powerful,  ruthless,  and  aggres- 
sive invaders.  But  In  the  15th  century 
they  were  overcome  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks;  their  country  was  overrun,  and 
then  made  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
During  that  long  period,  for  nearly  400 
years,  Rumanians  endured  the  crude, 
cruel,  and  oppressive  rule  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
did  their  utmost  to  cast  off  the  alien 
yoke  which  weighed  heavily  upon  them. 
Time  and  again  they  revolted  and  rose  In 
rebellion  against  their  powerful  over- 
lords; time  and  again  they  were  over- 
powered, and  were  severely  pimished  for 
their  attempts  to  free  themselves.  But 
the  Rumanian  people,  firmly  resolved  to 
be  free  and  independent,  and  unwilling 
to  be  held  down,  or  held  back  from  their 
national  goal,  revolted  several  times 
during  the  last  century,  and  in  at  least 
two  of  these  uprisings  they  were  suc- 
cessful. 

In  1856,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Crimean  War,  they  obtained  autono- 
mous status  within  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  their  only 
tie  with  their  suzerain  the  Sultan  was 
the  payment  of  annual  tribute  to  his 
treasury.  But  the  Rumanians  wanted 
to  cut  off  this  last  remaining  link  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  former  op- 
pressors. To  attain  this  goal  they  rose 
again  in  revolt  In  1877,  proclaimed  their 
complete  independence  of  Turkey  on 
May  10,  and  started  a  war  against  the 
Turks.  Fortunately  for  them  in  this  war, 
they  had  the  Russians  as  well  as  all  other 
Balkan  peoples  on  their  side.  And  the 
victory  of  their  cause  was  assured  in  1878. 
Thus  May  10, 1877,  and  the  events  con- 
nected with  that  date,  mark  a  veritable 
milestone  in  Rumanian  national  history. 
The  proclamation  of  May  10  ushered  in 
a  new  era  in  their  national  life,  and  made 
them  a  sovereign  and  independent  na- 
tion.    They  then   built  and  developed 


their  country,  made  good  use  of  Its  Im- 
mense natural  resources,  and  made  Ru- 
mania the  huge  granary,  the  real  "bread- 
basket" of  Europe.  Still  later  it  was  also 
to  become  the  largest  source  of  Exirope's 
petroleum.  Rumanians  enjoyed  the  free- 
dom as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  their 
country.  But  the  two  World  Wars  proved 
disastrous.  In  particular  the  last  war 
was  tragic  to  the  Rumanian  people.  They 
suffered  under  the  Nazis  during  that  war, 
and  since  1945  they  have  been  held  down 
by  their  powerful  Communist  neighbors, 
the  Russians. 

It  is  the  sad  and  inescapable  fate  of 
Rumanians  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  as 
their  neighbor  In  the  East.  That  geo- 
graphical fact  made  Rumania  the  first 
victim  of  Soviet  aggression  early  in  1945. 
Until  very  recently  Rumanians  have  been 
held  down  with  an  iron  hand  by  the 
agents  of  the  Kremlin.  In  recent  years, 
fortunately,  Rumanians  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  apparent  relaxation  of 
Soviet  rule  In  the  satellite  countries,  and 
have  asserted  considerable  freedom,  es- 
pecially in  economic  and  trade  spheres. 
It  is  naturally  hoped  that  soon  this  free- 
dom will  extend  to  the  political  sphere, 
thus  enabling  Rumanians  to  regain  at 
least  a  part  of  their  long-cherished  free- 
dom. This  Is  my  wholehearted  wish  to 
the  Rtunanian  people  on  their  independ- 
ence day. 


ADMINISTRATION'S   POLICY  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
three  items  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  press  strongly  supporting  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  first  item  is  an  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  David  Lawrence, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
for  April  28,  1965. 

Mr.  Lawrence  quite  accurately  points 
out  that  the  difficulties  which  are  ham- 
pering the  administration  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  psychological  field.  He 
said: 

What  Is  said  on  the  floor  of  Congress  about 
quitting  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  promptly  rej 
layed   and   given   overemphasis   abroad. 

In  responding  to  those  "who  would 
prefer  to  see  their  own  Government  make 
peace  at  any  price,"  Mr.  Lawrence  quoted 
this  unchallengeable  paragraph  from 
President  Johnson's  statement: 

Prom  Munich  until  today  we  have  learned 
that  to  yield  to  aggression  brings  only  greater 
threats  and  brings  even  more  destructive 
war.  To  stand  firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
a  lasting  peace. 

The  second  Item  I  wish  to  call  to  my 
colleagues  attention  is  an  editorial  in 
the  Houston  Chronicle  of  April  29,  1965. 
Commenting  on  the  President's  speech, 
the  Chronicle  said  that  "he  took  to  the 
field  to  contain  critics,  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  what  he  called  'a  crucial 
struggle'  in  southeast  Asia."  The  edi- 
torial went  on  to  say  that — 

The  President  intends  to  carry  the  debate 
to  the  critics,  challenging  their  premises  and 
answering  their  demands  for  negotiations. 
Equally  plain,  he  shows  no  inclination  to 
back  peddle  from  his  resolve  to  stand  firm 
until  and  unless  North  Vietnam  desists  from 
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Its  attacks  In  the  south — or  openly  accepts 

his  offer  to  parley. 

The  third  Item  to  which  I  refer  in  my 
opening  remarks  is  a  column  by  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Crawford  In  Newsweek  for  May  10, 
1965.  captioned  "Kidding   the  Kids." 

Mr.  Crawford  is  tolerant  of  the  stu- 
dent demonstrators  against  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  youth 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  age. 

Said  Mr.  Crawford — 

Eacli  new  generation  must  learn  for  itself, 
and  from  its  own  experience,  not  from  ex- 
anaple  or  preaclimcnt. 

But  the  distinguished  Newsweek  col- 
umnist is  not  so  tolerant  of  the  faculty 
members  and  academicians  who  are 
joining  the  students  in  these  demonstra- 
tions or  even  inciting  them  to  demon- 
strate. 

Unless  the  learned  are  Incap.ible  of  learn- 
ing from  events — 

Said  Mr.  Crawford — 

professors  should  know  from  the  world's  ex- 
perience during  tlie  L^st  quarter  century  that 
wars  are  not  prevented  by  running  away  from 
aggressors  during  the  early  stages  of  an 
aggression.  They  do  the  student  no  service 
by  clothing  his  aversion  to  Jungle  war  In  the 
habiliments  of  idealism. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  into  the  Record  at  thid  point 
the  three  items  to  which  I  referred  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  29,  1D65I 

Phesdent  D3.vm.\tizes  Peace  Issue 

I  By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rei cerate  the  American  Government'c 
desire  for  pc.^.ce  negotiations  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war,  so  he  used  a  televised  press  con- 
ference yesterday — espcclTll^  called  for  the 
occasion — to  dramarize  the  issue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  In 
southeast  Asia  is  causing  anxiety  and  a  feel- 
ing througliout  this  country  that  the  wi'r 
might  be  widened  as  well  as  lengthened. 
Johnson  is  well  aw.ire  of  the  apprelienslons 
that  emerge  as  young  men  and  their  parents 
begin  to  wonder  If  troops  will  be  required  In 
larger  numbers.  So  the  Prf>.'?ident  is  wisely 
explaining  the  Vietnam  problem  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  even  though  repeating  what  he 
has  said  many  times  before. 

The  United  States  finds  itself  criticized 
as  an  aggressor  by  the  Communist  countries, 
and  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  truth. 
This  is  that  the  Comniimists  are  continuing 
their  aggression  In  South  Vietnam  despite 
opportimlties  to  settle  the  war  by  a  peace 
conference.  As  the  President  says,  there  can 
be  an  end  to  the  war  and  a  peace  agreement 
the  moment  the  Communist  countries  de- 
cide not  to  send  troops  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  Into  South  Vietnam. 

Johnson  Is  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
United  States  has  no  alternative  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  bridges  and  supply  lines  in  North  Viet- 
nam. The  President  stres-sed  the  fact  that 
the  bombing  la  being  conducted  primarily 
against  bridges  and  Installations  and  that 
there  is  a  minimimi  loss  of  life.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  Is  not  waging  a  war  In 
which  It  Is  going  to  extremes.  In  fact.  John- 
son ruled  out  any  possibility  of  using  nu- 
clear weapons  to  achieve  the  present  objec- 
tives and  declared  at  his  press  conference 
that  no  steps  Involving  nuclear  weap<His  had 


e\  er  been  suggested  by  anybody  in  the  Gov- 
ernment here. 

Tlie  whole  purpose  of  the  administration  Is 
to  present  to  the  otlicr  peoples  of  the  world 
a  true  exposition  of  American  policy  In  Vlet- 
nani  so  that  public  opinion  everyv.Uere  will 
begin  to  put  pressure  on  both  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  initiate  the 
necessary  steps  to  withdraw  their  guerrilla 
henchmen  from  South  Vietnam. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  President  is  also 
aiming  at  critics  In  this  country  wlio  seem 
Indifferent  to  the  high  principles  of  Ameri- 
can policy  and  who  would  prefer  to  see  their 
own  Government  make  peace  at  any  price. 
While  such  a  course  has  never  repressed  the 
appetite  of  aggressors,  appeasement,  if  not 
virtual  surrender  on  the  main  Issues  Involved, 
seems  nevertheless  to  be  advocated.  In  effect. 
even  by  a  few  Members  of  Congress.  Some 
of  these  spokesmen  evidently  believe  that  an 
luilnformed  public  regards  the  issue  as  one- 
sided and  that  the  only  thing  to  do  for  politi- 
cal reasons  Is  to  speak  up  on  the  pacifist 
side. 

Past  experience,  however,  shows  that  an 
adversary  interprets  such  an  attitude  as  a 
reflection  of  the  unwillingness  of  a  nation  to 
fight.    Tlie  President  said: 

"Prom  Munich  until  today  we  have  learned 
that  to  yield  to  aggression  brings  only  greater 
threats  and  brings  even  more  destructive 
war.  To  stand  Arm  is  the  only  guarantee 
of  a  lasting  peace." 

The  risk  today  is  that  the  enemy  may  come 
to  bellex-e  that.  If  the  war  cnn  be  prolonged, 
the  United  States  will  grow  weary  of  the 
conflict  pnd.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  with- 
draw her  forces  and  abjectly  surrender. 

Johnson  realizes  the  danger  of  such  a  mis- 
Interpretation  and  takes  every  opportunity 
to  remove  it.  He  has  declared  aealn  that 
the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  talk  peace 
without  requiring  any  conditions  in  advance. 
But  he  says  the  United  States  will  not  cease 
to  use  military  force  to  protect  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  in  the  meantime  and,  in  fact, 
until  there  is  a  peace  arrangement  which 
can  be  trusted  to  be  effective. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  are  In  the  psycho- 
logicU  field.  What  is  said  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  about  quitting  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is  promptly  relayed  and  given  overemphasis 
abro.id.  The  President  pointedly  referred  In 
his  press  conference  to  the  almost  universal 
approval  that  has  come  from  our  allies  since 
he  made  a  comprehensive  statement  of  policy 
in  his  recent  address  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. He  said  he  didn't  think  America  had 
lost  any  fr:cnd.=;  because  of  a  firmness  in 
policy.  He  might  have  added  that,  among 
the  governments  which  had  not  expressed 
any  opinions  publicly,  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  United  States  is  really  fighting  a  war  In 
behalf  of  all  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world, 
any  one  of  which  might  become  the  victim 
of  .aggression  If  the  Vietnam  conflict  turns 
Into  a  victory  for  the  aggressors. 

A  major  principle  of  f.ar-reachlng  con- 
seqxjence  to  world  peace  Is  really  at  stake. 
It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  peace- 
loving  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  is  emerging  as  the  cham- 
pion of  smaller  nations  under  attack  even 
though  the  United  Nations  has  taken  no 
protective  steps  and  no  other  major  nation 
has  actually  Joined  America  In  Its  military 
m.isslon  in  Vietnam. 


L.B.J.  Deitxds  Vietnam  Policy  and  Carries 
Debate  to   Hts   Critics 

In  his  televised  news  conference  Tuesday, 
President  Johnson  Interpolated  an  old  ax- 
iom— that  the  best  defense  of  American 
policy  In  Vietnam  is  a  strong,  take-charge 
offense.  He  took  to  the  field  to  contain 
critics,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  what  he  called 
a  crucial  struggle  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  President  underlined  both  this  coun- 
try's determUiatlon  not  to  tuck  our  tails  and 


run  home  end  abandon  our  friends  as  well  as 
his  oft-repeated   readiness  for  peace. 

His  recollection  of  Munich,  a  city  whoee 
name  has  become  synonymous  with  appease- 
ment, echoed  what  John  P.  Kennedy  had 
said  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

President  Johnson  said  that  to  yield  to 
aggression  brings  only  greater  threats.  Prea- 
ident  Kennedy  said  that  "the  1930's  taught 
us  •  •  •  aggressive  conduct,  if  allowed  to 
go  unchecked  and  unchallenged,  ultimately 
leads  to  war." 

Mr.  Johnson  spurned  the  idea  tliat  the 
term  "appeaser"  could  be  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  those  who  take  issue  with  his  policy. 
"We  want  honest,  forthright  discussion  In 
this  country,"  he  said,  "and  that  means  dis- 
cussion with  differences  of  view." 

This  should  cool  the  temper  of  the  Viet- 
nam debate  which  liaa  degenerated  to  epi- 
thets that,  to  the  President,  both  compounds 
and  confounds  the  issues.  But  Mr.  Johnson 
intends — along  with  his  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Defense  to  carry  the  debate  to  the 
critics,  challenging  their  premises  and  an- 
swering their  demands  for  negotiatione. 
Equally  plain,  he  shows  no  inclination  to 
back  peddle  from  his  resolve  to  stand  firm 
until  and  unless  North  Vietnam  desists  from 
its  attacks  In  the  south — or  openly  accepts 
his  offer  to  parley. 

In  short,  he  Is  calling  the  signals  to  prose- 
cute national  objectives  In  Vietnam,  as  he 
sees  them.  Critics  can  (and  ought  to) 
argue,  entreat,  and  dissent,  but  he  Is  the 
playmakcr — the  loneliest  and  weightiest  Job 
in  the  free  world. 
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KiDDINCJ    THE    KES 

(By  Konnclh  Crawford) 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  youth  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  aee.  Each  new 
generation  must  Icrn  for  Itself,  and  from 
its  own  experience,  not  from  example  or 
preachment.  Why  then  should  anyone  be 
surprised  that  a  vocal  segment  of  the  student 
population  Is  protesting  President  John- 
."^on's  policies  in  scuilioast  Asia?  Why  should 
a  bright  college  student,  eager  to  start  a 
civilian  career,  be  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  soldiering  In  Asia?  Yet  this  is  the  pros- 
pect he  will  face  if  the  limited  w..r  now 
going  on  In  Vietnam  becomes  prelude  to  big 
war. 

His  reluctance  is  understandable.  What  Is 
not  so  uncierstandable  Is  the  gnidance  he  Is 
getting  from  many  faculty  members  at  teach- 
ins  and  from  academicians  marketing  their 
advice  on  National  policy  to  journals  of  opin- 
ion. Unless  the  learned  are  Incapable  of 
learning  from  events,  professors  should  know 
from  the  world's  experience  during  the  last 
quarter  century  that  wars  are  not  prevented 
by  running  away  from  aggres.'sor  during  tlie 
early  stages  of  an  aggression.  They  do  the 
student  no  sen-lce  by  clothing  his  aversion 
to  Jungle  war  In  the  habiliments  of  idealism. 

FACTS     ARE     TACTS 

That  is  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
eqinte  denunciation  of  bombing  raids 
against  North  Vietnam  with  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  In  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  suggest  that 
an  American  plane  dropping  bombs  on  a 
Nortli  Vietnamese  bridge  or  on  a  Vietcong 
concentration  In  South  Vietnam  is  an  evil 
comparable  with  systematic  terrorization  of 
South  Vietnamese  villagers,  9,750  of  whom 
were  murdered  or  abducted  by  the  Vietcong  ( 
In  1964.  I 

What  Is  even  less  understandable  Is  the 
Ignorance  of  facts  or  the  determination  not 
to  be  influenced  by  facts  which  characterizes 
much  of  the  professorial  comment  on  Viet-  ' 
nam.  There  Is.  for  example,  the  repeated 
assertion  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
which  has  sustained  more  casualties  per  man 
engaged  than  the  United  States  suffered  in 
Korea,  won't  fight.    There  Is  the  reiterated 


statement  that  the  war  In  the  soi\th  Is  an 
indigenous  revolution,  In  no  way  the  product 
of  aggression  from  the  north,  which  is  belied 
by  irrefutable  evidence  that  Hanoi  directs, 
supplies,  and.  increasingly,  mans  the  insur- 
gency. A  captured  document  disclosed  that 
Hanoi  itself  concedes:  "Tlie  revolution  for 
liberation  of  the  soutli  would  never  succeed 
if  the  (Communist]  Party  were  not  directing 

it." 

The  major  premise  of  the  teach-lnners 
seems  to  be  that  Red  China's  manifest  des- 
tiny, given  its  population  and  resources.  Is 
to  overrun  southeast  Asia  and  that  to  resist 
this  movement  Is  to  defy  an  Immutable  law 
of  nature.  The  same  argument  was  made 
against  interfering  with  Hitler's  bid  for 
elbow  room,  and  against  arming  Turkey  and 
Greece  when  Stalin  menaced  them — some- 
times by  the  same  scholars  wlio  are  now 
saying  that  we  are  hopelessly  overextended 
trying  to  police  the  world. 

EAST   IS    EAST 

Even  though  Intervention  stopped  Hitler 
and  slowed  Stalin,  the  teachers  now  tell  their 
students  that  Intervention  won't  work  In 
Asia  because  East  is  East  and  West  is  West 
and  the  Asians  hate  whites  evep  more  than 
Hindus  hate  Moslems  of  the  same  complex- 
ion, which  Is  frightening  If  true.  But  If  It 
Is  true,  then  we  whites  haven't  much  future 
in  this  world  because  we  are  a  small  and 
shrinking  minority  of  the  human  race. 

Within  the  framework  of  China's  inevi- 
table expansion.  Dr.  Hans  Morgenthau,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  offers;  us  comfort.  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  he  says,  will  be  a  Tito,  somehow 
remaining  independent  of  the  Chinese.  Just 
how  Ho  is  to  accomplish  this  Is  not  clear. 
It  has  something  to  do  with  his  Vietnamese 
nationalism.  True,  Ho  hasn't  the  resources 
that  protected  Tito  from  Stalin,  but  Viet- 
nam's historic  dislike  of  China  will  make 
him  free,  or  so  Morgenthau  contends. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Galbraith,  of  Harvard,  also  has 
an  interesting,  though  less  Important,  Idea. 
He  told  his  leach-in  avidience  that  President 
Johnson  Is  a  victim  of  the  wrong  advice 
from  the  wrong  people.  Is  It  possible  he 
doesn't  know  who's  In   charge  here? 

Somebody  should  tell  the  taught-ln  col- 
lege boys  of  1965  that  their  feeling  about 
Vietnam,  while  natural,  isn't  noble.  Their 
fathers,  perhaps. 


Ity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract,  other 
than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity  by  Issuing  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  of  general  applicability. 

Congress  acted  decisively.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  policy  of  this 
Nation.  Under  the  act,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of 
Education  is  clear.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Francis  E.  Keppel,  and  the 
Department  would  be  derelict  in  the  per- 
formance of  tlieir  duty  had  they  not 
acted  to  establish  guidelines  which  will 
promptly  bring  about  desegregation  of 
schools  receiving  Federal  assistance. 

As  the  Governors'  own  statement 
declared : 

This  Department  (Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare)  Is  a  Federal  department,  and  the 
law  being  administered  Is  a  Federal  law. 

The  Governors  would  be  well  advised 
to  set  about  the  business  of  compliance 
with  the  law  as  promptly  and  effectively 
as  possible. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shoclced  to  read  in  the  press,  this  morn- 
ing, that  nine  Southern  Governors 
contemplate  the  formation  of  a  con- 
gressional bloc  to  force  the  Office  of 
Education  to  change  its  guidelines  for 
school  desegregation.  The  bloc,  to  be 
made  up  of  southern  Members,  would 
threaten  to  witliliold  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  unless  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion agi-ced  to  slow  down  the  pace  of 
desegregation. 

No  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
passed  last  summer,  received  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  than  title  VI.  That  title, 
in  section  601,  provides: 

No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Section  602  further  provides: 

Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  is  empowered  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  program  or  actlv- 


EXCERPTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  PANEL 
ON  TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Commerce  Department  re- 
leased a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  the  Panel  on  Transportation 
Research  and  Development,  of  the  Com- 
merce Technical  Advisory  Board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
panel's  discussion  and  recommendations, 
relating  to  the  problem  of  highway 
safety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   report   w-ere   ordered   to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts  From   the   Report   of  the  Panel 
ON  Tr.^nspcrt.^tion  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 
3.  safety  is  an  important  parameter  in  the 
transportation  system 
One  Important  measure  of  quality  In  any 
portion  of  the  transportation  system  Is  the 
degree  of  safety  with  which  people  and  goods 
are  transported,  and  Improvement  of  safety 
is   an    Important    problem   In    all   forms   of 
transportation.     We   have    chosen    however 
to  focus  attention  on  the  role  or  research 
in  highway  safety  only. 

3.1    HIGHWAY    SAFETY    SHOULD    BE   THE    SUBJECT 
OF    INTENSIVE    STUDY 

The  problem  of  safety  In  highway  travel 
Is  of  great  national  concern.  The  country 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  the  num- 
ber of  traffic  fatalities  per  year  exceeds  45,- 
000,  and  the  number  of  persons  permanently 
disabled  each  year  exceed  200,000.  The  mon- 
etary cost  commonly  assigned  to  highway 
accidents  is  1  cent  per  vehicle-mile  trav- 
eled or  a  total  of  about  $8  billion  per  year. 
This  overall  cost  of  highway  accidents  In 
lives  and  In  dollars  is  enormous,  and  it  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on  unless  strong 
measures  are  taken. 

Tlie  rate  of  accidents  and  fatalities  Is 
the  product  of  a  complex  Interaction  Involv- 
ing the  vehicle,  the  driver,  the  roadway, 
and  the  methods  of  controlling  the  flow  of 
traffic.  There  Is  little  systematic  knowledge 
of  how  these  factors  Interact  and  how  they 
can  best  be  adjusted  to  reduce  the  accident 
ton. 


3 .2    ACCIDENT  DATA  MUST  BE  SUBSTANTIALLY 
IMPROVED 

For  many  years,  the  fatality  rate  per  hun- 
dred million  miles  of  vehicle  travel  declined 
steadily,  from  a  high  of  about  25  in  the 
early  1920's  to  a  low  of  5.2  In  1961.  Since 
1961,  however,  the  rate  has  again  risen  and 
In  1964  It  was  5.7.  Although  there  are  a 
number  of  plausible  theories,  there  has  been 
no  systematic  analysis  that  would  explain 
why  the  long-term  declining  trend  has  been 
reversed. 

Figures  are  frequently  cited  showing  fatal- 
ities per  vehicle  mile  or  passenger  mile  by 
di.Terent  modes  of  transportation,  but  the 
data  available  do  not  provide  a  useful  com- 
parison of  the  degree  of  danger  Involved  in 
taking  a  particular  kind  of  trip  by  alterna- 
tive modes.  For  example,  a  transcontinental 
trip  of  5,000  passenger  miles  Is  not  compara- 
ble to  500  10-mlle  trips  to  a  shopping  center. 
But  this  Is  the  type  of  comparison  which 
Is  made  when  fatalities  are  related  to  pas- 
senger miles. 

The  procedures  commonly  used  In  report- 
ing highway  accidents  do  not  provide  reliable 
Information  about  how  the  various  factors 
In  the  drlver-vehicle-hlghway  system  con- 
tribute to  particular  accidents.  An  intensive 
accident  Investigation  program  could  brln^ 
to  light  the  common  causes  of  automobile 
accidents  and  coixld  point  the  way  to  acci- 
dent elimination,  much  as  the  Investigation 
of  aircraft  accidents  has  served  to  reduce  air 
accidents. 

In  the  absence  of  better  information  and 
analysis,  evaluation  of  alternative  remedial 
measures  Is  difficult.  One  would  like  to  con- 
struct cost-benefit  curves  from  which  one 
could  estimate  the  amount  of  additional 
safety  to  be  derived  from  a  given  amount 
of  expenditure  on  alternative  improvements 
In  varioms  portions  of  the  system.  While 
the  data  necessary  for  such  curves  are  not 
available,  It  Is  known  that  some  Improve- 
ments would  lead  to  large  gains. 

3.3    AVAILABLE  IMPROVEMENTS  SHOULD  BE  MORE 
VIGOROUSLY  PROMOTED 

General  use  of  seat  belts,  for  example, 
would  reduce  passenger  fatalities  by  perhaps 
as  much  as  30  percent  at  very  low  cost.  Ex- 
perience with  four-lane,  divided,  limited- 
access  highways  Indicates  that  they  cut  the 
accident  rate  approximately  In  half. 

As  far  as  we  know,  however,  data  are  not 
available  on  the  benefit  to  be  achieved 
through  strict  traffic  law  enforcement,  nor 
are  the  costs  of  strict  enforcement  readily 
available.  Similarly,  we  know  that  compul- 
sory vehicle  inspection  reduces  accidents, 
but  quantitative  cost  and  benefit  data  ard 
lacking. 

Much  is  known  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween automobile  interior  design  and  pas- 
senger Injury  when  an  accident  occurs,  but 
little  is  known  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween vehicle  characteristics.  Including  age 
and  quality  of  maintenance,  and  accident 
frequency.  Automobile  manufacturers  have 
Introduced  many  Important  Improvements  In 
recent  years,  including  seat  belts,  padded 
dashes,  collapsible  steering  wheels  and  Im- 
proved door  latches — which  reduce  Injury — 
and  better  brakes,  suspensions  and  handling 
characteristics — which  reduce  accidents.  An 
Intensified  effort  to  design  safer  automo- 
biles could  obviously  reduce  the  accident 
and  injury  hazard,  but  neither  the  cost  of 
such  effort  nor  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be 
derived  have  been  calculated. 

Intensive  study  is  also  indicated  in  the 
field  of  driver  training  and  certification  pro- 
cedures. Some  Information  about  different 
classes  of  drivers  Is  available,  as  evidenced, 
for  example,  by  differential  Insurance  rates 
for  youthful  drivers. 

The  use  of  advanced  technology  for  auto- 
matic scanning,  communication,  and  control 
of  vehicles  and  traffic  probably  offers  great 
potential  for  Improving  safety.   Closed  clrctiit 
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television,  combined  with  computers  and 
automatic  signaling  devices,  Is  already  being 
tried  to  Improve  the  flow  of  traflSc  on  some 
high-density  highways  and  Intersections. 
The  next  step  may  be  devices  to  relieve  the 
bxirden  on  the  driver  by  giving  him  essential 
Information  about  his  route  and  highways 
and  traffic  conditions  over  his  car  radio. 
Eventually,  the  fully  automated  highway  may 
relieve  the  drive  of  all  control  functions  on 
certain  kinds  of  trips. 

Because  these  developments  would  Improve 
the  efficiency  as  well  as  the  safety  of  high- 
way travel,  they  are  especially  promising 
areas  for  research.  Such  efforts  would,  of 
course,  require  close  cooperation  between 
vehicle  and  highway  designers  and  traffic 
engineers. 

3.4  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  APPROACH   IS   NEEDED 

The  panel  believes  that  while  there  is 
progress  to  be  made  in  the  safety  Improve- 
ment of  highway  design  and  \'ehicle  design, 
and  while  this  Improvement  Is  being  pursued 
by  the  highway  agencies  and  the  industry, 
still  far  to  little  Is  known  about  accidents. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  established 
the  beginning  of  a  good  highway  safety 
R.  &  D.  program,  but  It  Is  too  narrow  In  scope 
and  far  too  small  to  provide  the  major 
breakthroughs  required.  To  reduce  signifi- 
cantly an  annual  loss  of  $8  billion  will  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  sums  far  larger  than 
those  presently  committed  to  the  safety 
program. 

To  understand  the  problems  and  to  de- 
velop effective  means  for  coping  with  them 
we  must  seek  the  help  and  advice  of  Imagina- 
tive people  In  a  variety  of  fields — Including 
automobile  design,  public  relations,  psychol- 
ogy, traffic  engineering,  and  politics  at  local. 
State,  and  National  levels. 

It  seems  to  the  panel  that  the  first  step 
in  a  new  program  should  be  the  assignment  of 
a  single  responsibility  for  overall  highway 
safety  R.  &  D. — from  data  collection  to  public 
education,  from  highway  design  to  deter- 
nalnatlon  of  the  political  means  for  imple- 
menting a  national  effort.  More  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  such  a  program  are  made 
hereafter. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  endorse  the  panel's  recom- 
mendation that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce establish  a  separate  highway- 
safety  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  the  logical  agency 
for  this  job.  It  now  does  the  bulk  of 
highway-safety  work  at  the  Federal  level. 
It  builds  the  roads.  It  has  close  con- 
tacts with  the  automobile  industry.  It 
administers  various  programs  and  laws 
dealing  with  highway  safety.  Its  Secre- 
tary is  now  Chairman  of  the  Interde- 
partmental Highway  Safety  Board. 
Certainly  it  is  logical  to  designate  this 
agency  as  the  key  Federal  traffic-safety 
unit.  When  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
testified  before  my  subcommittee,  I  sug- 
gested to  him  just  such  an  arrangement, 
but  he  did  not  appear  overly  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospect  of  heading  the  Fed- 
eral traffic-safety  effort.  His  "Detroit 
knows  best"  attitude  that  day  was,  in 
fact,  disappointing.  But  I  am  confident 
that  with  this  panel's  backing,  he  will 
take  the  steps  suggested. 

In  other  respects,  the  report  was  dis- 
appointing. It  pointed  out  gaps  in  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  highway-safety 
problem,  but  failed  to  indicate  ade- 
quately that  we  do  not  even  apply  effec- 
tively what  we  already  know.  If  the 
members  of  the  panel  wanted  data,  for 
example,  on  the   benefits  and  cost  of 


strict  trafiBc-law  enforcement,  they 
needed  only  visit  Connecticut.  In  1955, 
Connecticut  had  a  high  traflBc-death 
rate.  Through  strict  law-enforcement 
measures,  my  State  reduced  the  rate, 
until  today  its  rate  is  the  lowest  in  the 
Nation.  Strict  law  enforcement  works. 
We  need  to  apply  it  now,  not  wait  for  a 
cost-benefit  study  to  be  completed. 

With  regard  to  vehicle  design,  the 
panel  went  out  of  its  way  to  praise 
Detroit  for  introducing  seat  belts,  padded 
dashes,  collapsible  steering  wheels,  and 
the  like.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
intensive  public  effort  needed  in  order 
to  get  action  by  Detroit,  or  of  the  fact 
that  neither  padded  dashes  nor  collaps- 
ible steering  wheels  are  standard  equip- 
ment today.  I  did  not  expect  criticism 
of  Detroit  from  the  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished panel,  but  I  did  not  think  they 
would  go  so  far  as  to  give  the  automobile 
makers  an  excuse  for  inaction  because 
the  "cost-benefit  ratio"  of  safer  car  de- 
sign has  not  yet  been  calculated.  It  has 
been  calculated  by  the  public.  We  want 
action,  and  we  want  it  now.  It  is  hoped 
that  Detroit  will  voluntarily  tuiTi  its 
many  talents  to  the  building  of  a  safer — 
instead  of  a  "hotter" — car.  If  that  is 
not  done,  public  action  will  be  required 
in  order  to  insure  the  development  of 
safer  cars. 

I'M  WYOMING 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Wyoming  is  this  year  celebrating 
the  75th  anniversary  of  her  entry  into 
the  Union  of  States.  In  75  short  years, 
Wyoming  has  moved  from  a  sparsely 
populated  mining  and  farming  territory 
to  a  State  which  today  lays  proud  claim 
to  having  produced  the  first  woman  Gov- 
ernor in  the  Nation.  Wyoming  has  the 
lowest  illiteracy  rate  in  the  world,  no 
bonded  indebtedness,  a  fine  highway  sys- 
tem, and  we  host  the  largest  missile  base 
in  the  world.  We  call  ourselves  the  land 
of  high  altitude  and  low  multitude. 

A  count  of  Wyoming's  many  "firsts" 
was  taken  by  a  longtime  Wyoming 
booster.  Larry  Birleffl.  writing  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  Eagle. 

Mr.  Birleffl,  a  noted  sportscaster  and 
commentator,  and  a  man  I  have  long 
known  as  a  valued  and  trusted  friend, 
is  manager  of  Cheyenne's  radio  station 
KFBC.    He  says  of  Wyoming: 

But  I'm  proudest  of  my  people,  my  prize 
possession.  Many  of  my  "younguns"  leave, 
and  many  come  back.  Those  who  don't 
seem  to  always  have  a  special  place  In  their 
hearts  for  me.  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that 
even  the  folks  back  In  the  days  before  my 
country  took  me  in  have  always  had  a  spe- 
cial allegiance  that  even  Texas  can't  match. 

I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  this  morning  for 
being  so  Immodest  and  taken  to  all  kinds 
of  bragging.  But  you  see  this  Is  my  birth- 
day. I'm  only  75  years  young  and  In  a 
way  I  feel  that  things  may  be  Just  beginning. 

I'm  Wyoming. 

I  have  invited  my  colleagues  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Equality  State's  diamond 
jubilee,  and  I  have  received  many  fa- 
vorable replies.  This  excellent  coliunn 
by  Mr.  Birleffi  will,  perhaps,  explain  a 
few  more  reasons  for  going  West  to  par- 
ticipate in  Wyoming's  diamond  jubilee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Larry  Birleffi  Says:  and  Many  Happy 
Returns,    Buddy 

I'm  kidded  a  lot.  They  tell  me  that  Mon- 
tana, Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Utah, 
and  Nebraska  first  took  what  they  wanted 
and  left  me  with  what  was  left  right  In  the 
middle.  Many  of  the  folks  In  America  know 
very  little  about  me,  some  care  less  and  some 
think  like  the  funny  chap  on  TV  who  says, 
"there  Is  no  such  place." 

Most  of  the  kids  and  maybe  most  of  the 
grownups  think  of  me  only  as  a  place  where 
there  are  cowboys  and  Indians;  others  for 
rodeos,  wind  and  snow,  and  blizzards  and 
lots  and  lots  of  prairie  grass  that  bends  with 
the  wind. 

At  first  some  people  don't  like  me.  They 
shake  their  heads  In  compassion  at  some  ol 
my  people  who  live  here.  Then  there  are 
those  who  leave  and  come  back.  I'm  In 
their  blood  and  there  Is  a  special  kind  of 
loyalty  that  may  be  hard  for  others  to 
understand. 

The  Image  I  mention  Is  hard  to  escape. 
I'm  proud  of  my  heritage  and  my  past.  I 
became  the  first  haven,  the  first  point  of  no 
return  for  America's  real  pioneers  who  carved 
out  the  new  world  as  the  wagon  trains 
plodded  across  my  plains. 

I  served  as  the  first  bastion  for  the  pio- 
neers. Today  I  serve  as  the  bastion  for  the 
entire  free  world  as  the  first  site  of  the  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile. 

I'm  not  given  to  boastln'  but  I  can  give 
you  facts  bigger  than  Texas  can.  Not  one 
of  my  sisters  can  quite  claim  all  these 
things.  I  am  among  the  leaders  In  oil,  wool, 
sheep,  cattle.  Produce  more  uranium  than 
anybody.  Produce  more  than  11  million 
board  feet  of  lumber  a  year  for  the  sawmills 
out  of  my  forests.  I  have  an  acre  for  every 
three  people.  My  winters,  some  folk  com- 
plain about,  furnishes  the  watersheds  and 
snowfall  for  three  main  rivers  of  America 
nourishing  millions  In  12  different  States. 

I  have  20.000  miles  of  the  best  fishing  In 
the  world,  the  largest  elk  and  antelope  herd 
In  North  America  and  the  best  and  longest 
four-lane  highways  per  capita  In  the  good 
old  U.S.A.  My  schools  are  second  to  none 
as  I  have  the  lowest  Illiteracy  rate  In  the 
world  and  was  the  only  one  to  have  a  perfect 
record  among  the  1  million  rejects  for  service 
In  1943. 

Petroleum  and  ore  He  deep  across  all  my 
plains.  I'm  second  to  none  In  natural  re- 
sources and  as  a  young  confident  rookie  I 
feel  my  industrial  might  beginning  to  stir. 

I've  produced  the  first  lady  Governor,  the 
first  national  park  and  national  monument. 
I  have  500  square  miles  of  inland  water  and 
more  than  100  of  the  prettiest  lakes  and 
mountains  In  the  world.  I  meet  more  than 
1  million  people  every  year,  the  biggest  cross- 
section  of  America  than  any  other  spot  In 
our  country  come  to  see  me. 

But  I'm  proudest  of  my  people,  my  prize 
possession.  Many  of  my  "younguns"  leave, 
and  many  come  back.  Those  who  don't  seem 
to  always  have  a  special  place  In  their  hearts 
for  me.  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  even  the 
folks  back  In  the  days  before  my  country 
took  me  in  have  always  had  a  special  alle- 
giance that  even  Texas  can't  match. 

I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  this  morning  for 
being  so  Immodest  and  taken  to  all  kinds  of 
bragging.  But  you  see  this  is  my  birthday. 
I'm  only  75  years  young  and  In  a  way  I  feel 
that  things  may  be  just  beginning. 

I'm  Wyoming. 
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THE  POLICE  AND  THE  ACADEMIC 
WORLD 

Mr.    JAVITS.      Mr.    President,    last 
month  I  introduced  the  State  and  Local 


lAW -Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of 
1965 — S.  1409 — which  would  provide  a 
Federal  matching  grant-in-aid  program 
to  assist  in  improvement  of  the  training, 
education,  and  recruitment  of  local  and 
State  police  officers. 

In  the  States  and  the  communities, 
there  is  increasing  realization  of  the  great 
need  for  the  education  of  law-enforce- 
ment officials  at  a  level  beyond  the  train- 
ing in  police  practices,  which  has  ob- 
tained heretofore.  More  and  more  we 
find  men  and  women  with  college  degrees 
being  attracted  to  law  enforcement — a 
tendency  which  requires  encouragement 
and  enhancement.  The  fact  that  more 
than  100  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, mostly  junior  colleges,  offer  courses 
in  police  practices  is  a  favorable  sign. 

An  informative  article  on  this  subject, 
written  by  Dr.  William  P.  Brown,  direc- 
tor of  the  graduate  program  in  public 
administration,  of  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs,  State  University  of  New  York, 
at  Albany,  has  been  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Police  Chief,  the  publication 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  I  ask  that  Dr.  Brown's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Police  and  the  Academic  World 
(By  Dr.  William  P.  Brown) 

In  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  participation  of 
police  In  academically  centered  educational 
programs.  Prom  the  east  coast  to  the  west 
there  have  arisen  scores  of  programs  In 
which  it  is  possible  to  take  either  a  2-year 
or  a  4-year  course  with  a  major  in  police 
work  and,  in  more  than  a  few  instances, 
courses  are  available  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  "why"  of  this  great  Interest  In  the 
academic  world  Is  not  quite  so  clear  but  It 
apparently  stems  largely  from  the  general 
American  belief  that  education  Is  a  good 
thing  and  that  the  person  who  has  received 
additional  college  training  Is  better  fitted 
for  work  In  a  complex  field  such  as  that  In 
which  the  police  have  their  responsibilities. 
There  are  also  some  very  practical  considera- 
tions. The  college  offers  a  better  continu- 
ing basis  for  the  development  of  a  teaching 
staff  than  does  the  average  training  unit  of 
a  police  department  and  this  benefit  Is  par- 
ticularly stressed  In  those  schools  where 
there  has  been  long-term  Interest  in  the 
provision  of  vocational  training  important 
to  the  community.  A  somewhat  less  fre- 
quently mentioned  but  very  real  benefit  In 
this  relationship  Is  that  the  college  or  uni- 
versity tie  tends  to  strengthen  the  police 
claims  for  professional  status. 

There  Is  no  question  as  to  the  Importance 
of  the  objectives  that  have  been  enumer- 
ated; and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  offered  In  our  colleges 
have  afforded  some  measure  of  achievement. 
They  have  been  popular;  they  seem  to  have 
an  eternal  fascination  for  the  average  col- 
lege executive  who  has  had  no  police  back- 
ground, even  when  he  Is  not  too  sure  of 
what  the  need  Is,  and  there  Is  a  fairly  con- 
stant flow  of  our  young  people  through 
these  programs  and  Into  jobs  with  greater 
responsibility.  But  we  would  be  much  less 
than  honest  If  we  did  not  recognize  that  the 
police-academic  relationship  has  not  been 
without  some  problems. 

For  one  thing,  we  do  not  usually  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  preservlce 
training  seems  to  have  had  very  little  effect 
on  the  recruitment  of  the  uniformed  police. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the 
California  departments  the  graduate  of  the 


4-year  police  program  Is  almost  automati- 
cally slated  for  a  job  other  than  In  a  uni- 
formed police  force.  A  strong  note  of  excep- 
tion should  be  made  for  a  number  of  special- 
ized positions  that  have  been  created  in  such 
cities  as  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  there  Is  the 
opportunity  to  bring  In  a  small  number  of 
high-level  college  graduates  In  the  training, 
planning,  or  community  relations  areas. 
There  are  several  Indications  that  this  prac- 
tice will  spread.  With  these  few  exceptions, 
however,  the  Federal  agencies  are  probably 
the  major  beneficiaries  of  most  of  the  4-year 
college  programs.  This  raises  an  Interesting 
problem  in  that  the  programs  are  usually 
adapted  to  one  kind  of  police  career  potential 
(the  job  of  the  general  police  agency),  but 
the  graduates  almost  Inevitably  wind  up  In 
the  specialized  agencies.  The  2-year  college 
programs  are  still  very  new  insofar  as  provid- 
ing a  great  many  recruits  for  the  police  ranks 
but  they  seem  much  better  geared  to  the 
task.  Their  graduates  do  not  have  the  sala- 
blllty  of  the  baccalaureates  and  they  have 
the  very  important  advantage  of  providing  a 
way  of  carrying  through  the  years  in  between 
high  school  graduation  and  the  earliest  date 
of  possible  appointment  to  a  police  depart- 
ment. 

There  have  been  some  other  problems  In 
articulating  the  police  studies  with  standard 
academic  programs.  In  some  cases  the  po- 
lice who  have  pressed  for  the  creation  of  such 
programs  have  argued  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  courses  to  be  given  in  standard  police 
topics,  whereas  most  of  the  academic  facul- 
ties win  reject  programs  which  do  have  this 
high  level  of  technical  content.  This  Is  not 
a  great  problem  but  It  does  create  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  for  many  of  those  who  take  a 
2-year  program  under  the  assumption  that 
all  of  their  work  toward  this  certificate  will 
be  credited  toward  a  4-year  degree.  Many 
of  these  candidates  then  come  to  the  un- 
happy realization  that  the  standards  for  2- 
year  degrees  are  often  quite  different  Insofar 
as  the  Inclusion  of  technical  matters  Is  con- 
cerned as  compared  to  the  4-year  academic 
programs. 

Probably  the  least  recognized  and  yet  most 
Important  problem  of  the  police  programs  Is 
the  presence  of  something  that  might  be 
called  an  academic  dryness  or  lack  of  nour- 
ishment. Course  offerings  change  little  and 
chew  over  and  over  the  standard  fare  with 
comparatively  Infrequent  Introductions  of 
the  new — and  this  In  a  day  when  our  needs 
for  educational  leadership  are  growing  and 
changing  at  almost  unbelievable  rates. 

It  Is  the  major  thesis  of  this  paper  that 
this  dryness  results  because  the  conventional 
police  contacts  with  the  colleges  have  only 
explored  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  potentlad 
cooperation  with  the  academic  world.  They 
have  been  concerned  almost  exclusively  with 
using  the  colleges  to  transmit  the  rather  mea- 
ger supply  of  Information  which  has  been 
gathered  by  the  police  over  the  years.  They 
have  almost  entirely  neglected  the  areas  of 
knowledge  production  and  mastery  and  these 
constitute  the  absolute  essence  of  any  deeply 
rooted  academic  discipline.  Knowledge  pro- 
duction and  mastery  are  generally  considered 
as  being  the  components  of  research  and  It  Is 
my  belief  that  we  In  policework  have  our  own 
version  of  the  teaching-research  dilemma 
that  plagues  the  academic  world — but  ours  Is 
different.  In  contrast  to  the  general  problem 
which  has  been  noted  In  many  of  the  aca- 
demic fields  where  research  has  been  over- 
emphasized to  the  neglect  of  teaching,  we  in 
the  police  field  have — partly  through  neglect 
but  more  through  force  of  circumstance — 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  teaching 
to  the  neglect  of  research. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  word 
"research"  Is  used  here  to  mean  the  planned 
development  of  knowledge  about  an  area  of 
Interest.  Planning  In  this  connection  Is  a 
dlflBcult  and  Important  matter  requiring  the 
cooperation  not  only  of  persons  lecirned  In 


the  field  of  policework  but,  equally  Impor- 
tant, those  persons  who  are  aware  of  the  com- 
plexities and  techniques  of  knowledge  de- 
velopment. It  Is  not  enough  to  take  a  man 
who  Is  good  at  carrjrlng  out  poUoe  tasks  and 
then  to  tell  him  that  from  now  on  he  will 
have  time  and  additional  staff  to  carry  out  a 
research  function.  The  very  task  of  prepar- 
ing an  adequate  and  sophisticated  research 
design  is  one  which  can  be  done  by  compa- 
ratively few  people  In  the  academic  world 
and,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  the  social  sciences  and  the  applied 
discipline  (such  as  police  work),  by  very  few 
people  outside  the  academic  ranks. 

It  Is  not  only  the  questions  of  methodology 
that  are  dlfacult.  Just  as  important,  or  pos- 
sibly more  so,  are  the  questions  as  to  what 
should  be  researched  and  here  there  must  be 
thinking  of  a  high  order  to  reconcile  the 
needs  of  the  field  as  seen  by  the  practitioners 
and  by  those  who  attempt  to  stand  apart 
from  the  day-to-day  operational  responsi- 
bilities and  to  see,  in  a  rather  abstract  man- 
ner, the  overall  needs  of  a  very  important 
occupational  group  In  our  society.  In  short, 
I  would  propose  the  rather  heretical  concept 
that  the  problems  of  police  work  are  too  Im- 
portant to  settle  for  anything  less  than 
bringing  In  the  best  minds  of  our  day  in 
consultation  with  our  police  authorities  to 
plan  the  developing  of  the  area  of  knowledge 
related  to  our  work. 

Possibly  the  problem  can  be  put  more  into 
focus  by  stating  my  firm  conviction  that  It 
Is  only  through  research  that  we  can  hope 
to  create  two  constellations  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity If  we  are  to  emerge  as  the  "profes- 
sional" group  that  we  have  postulated  as  our 
goal: 

1.  We  must  develop  a  series  of  related 
rationales  to  explain  our  objectives,  our  ef- 
forts, and  the  job  that  we  feel  we  must  ac- 
complish In  relation  to  them.  These  ration- 
ales must  be  realistic  and  yet  jibe  with  the 
needs  of  our  society  and  a  definition  of  our 
own  Image  that  is  acceptable  to  us. 

2.  We  must  develop  a  series  of  relation- 
ships to  the  streams  of  learning  that  do  make 
up  the  growth  of  the  world  of  knowledge, 
of  such  quality  that  this  Information  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  that  are 
given  to  us  as  police. 

These  Ideas  are  important  enough  so  that 
some  amplification  of  them  seem  called  for 
at  this  point  and  before  we  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  steps  that  can  be  taken. 

1.  The  question  of  rationale:  One  of  the 
most  formidable  factors  in  attempting  to  get 
a  clear  picture  of  police  work  so  that  we 
can  use  that  picture  as  a  target  for  research, 
development,  and  teaching  is  that  It  has  so 
many  different  connotations  and  variations 
in  different  situations.  We  can  point  out 
some  of  the  important  similarities  but  even 
if  we  speak  of  something  like  the  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals  or  the  treatment  of  emer- 
gency situations  we  find  very  great  differ- 
ences between  the  problems  faced  by  the 
rural  and  the  urban  agencies,  or  by  agencies 
of  different  size  or  even  different  geographic 
location  and  tradition. 

Further  complications  in  defining  our  con- 
cept of  the  police  task  are  occasioned  by  the 
oversimplified  and  naive  pictvire  of  the  pro- 
fessional policeman  which  Is  commonly  of- 
fered. I  would  hazard  an  opinion  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  sketch  in  the  pro- 
fessional in  simple  Horatio  Alger  terms.  We 
need  a  real  picture  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a 
guide  but  the  administrative  and  legal  prob- 
lems occasioned  by  police  decisions  are  much 
more  difficult  than  for  most  other  public 
servants  and  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  place 
all  the  cards  on  the  table. 

The  problem  of  developing  rationales  and 
definable  conceptions  of  oxir  work  is  made 
vastly  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
changing  at  a  rate  faster  than  almost  any  of 
us  in  the  field  are  willing  to  accept  as  possi- 
ble.   The  last  meeting  of  the  lACP  held  at 
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Louisville  was  a  weeklong  conference,  pri- 
marily about  ilic  lactors  tliat  are  pushing  us 
towarct  change.  The  old  conventional  sub- 
jects: juvenile  delUiquency.  trailic,  the  old 
crime  patterns  and  the  old  police  manage- 
ment isaues,  seemed  to  rao  to  receive  rela- 
tively scant  attention.  Tlie  major  interest 
of  the  couiereace  centered  on  such  issues  as 
living  with  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  arrests  and  confessions,  the  new  empha- 
sis on  organized  crime,  and.  generally  speak- 
ing, the  wliole  problem  of  the  future  as  de- 
termined by  electronic  development.  Judicial 
decisions  and  social,  cultural  and  economic 
change.  There  were  signs  that  the  police 
executives  were  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  these  factors  and  tlie  attention  that  was 
given  to  education,  training,  and  research — 
even  though  It  was  still  small  In  absolute 
terms — represented  a  major  growth  in  inter- 
est in  these  subjects.  The  description  of  tlie 
research  activity  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Chiefs  of  Police  through  iu;  contact 
with  the  President's  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Development  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  seemed  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  assembled  chiefs  as  were  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Research 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a  moet  distin- 
guished academician  and  police  professional. 
Dr.  Robert  R.  J.  Gallatl,  a  former  top  po- 
lice official  and  now  director  of  the  intelli- 
gence project  being  establlslied  in  New  York 
State. 

2.  The  relationship  with  developing 
knowledge:  It  Is  interesting  to  look  at  the 
objectives  of  the  lACF's  committee  ou  re- 
search and  the  topics  that  it  reported  on  at 
the  1964  conference  (centralized  criminal 
Identification  systems,  electronic  data  proc- 
essing capr.bilities,  infrared  applications, 
closed  circuit  television,  voice  printing,  novel 
fingerprint  methods,  computer  systems  for 
use  against  auto  larcenists.  operations  re- 
search in  the  allocation  of  manpower,  re- 
cruitment, psychological  testing,  police  ac- 
tivity in  nonpolice  areas  and.  finally,  the 
problem  of  retrieving  scientific  knowledge 
developed  in  other  fields  for  possible  police 
applications).  One  cannot  fi\il  to  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  way  in  which  much  of  the 
knowledge  being  developed  In  the  behav- 
ioral and  management  sciences  finds  appli- 
cation within  police  work.  Because  a  police 
department  Is  an  occupational  entity  with 
operating  responsibilities  which  relate  to  the 
control  of  and  assistance  to  human  beings 
rather  than  to  some  rather  abstract  view  of 
the  way  the  world  progresses,  we  have  a  far 
greater  need  to  tap  the  other  areas  of  knowl- 
edge than  do  persons  who  are  sociologists  or 
psychologists  or  in  one  of  the  other  estab- 
lished disciplines  that  does  not  have  opera- 
tional responsibilities. 

One  way  of  bringing  in  this  Information 
Is  to  have  people  who  are  very  well  qualified 
In  one  or  another  of  the  major  disciplines 
In  addition  to  having  had  police  experience 
and  long-term  Interest,  but  the  number  of 
such  broad  gage  Individuals  Is  small.  An- 
other and  somewhat  more  likely  possibility 
Is  to  work  to  bring  the  interest  of  highly 
trained  people  into  our  area  to  perceive  the 
problems  that  are  Important  to  us  and  yet 
are  still  Important  to  them.  A  psychologist, 
for  example,  may  not  always  wish  to  stay 
with  police  problems  for  his  entire  career 
but  he  may  find  great  professional  Interest  In 
a  particular  study  of  the  beliefs  of  entering 
police  officers  which  may  be  of  very  real  value 
to  us  tn  our  recruitment  or  training  tasks. 

SOME  IMPLICATIONS 

If  the  argument  that  has  been  presented 
here  has  validity,  then  there  are  some  im- 
plications for  us: 

1.  First,  and  most  important,  is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  recognize  that  research 
la  a  first  order  of  business  and  strive  to  as- 
sure that  police-related  research  l&  increased 
greatly.  Obviously  the  major  task  of 
stimulating  this  research  will  belong  to  those 


who  are  academically  oriented  within  the 
police  ranks,  that  is,  to  those  who  are  in  the 
teaching  assignments  in  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities across  the  land.  However,  there  are 
Important  responsibilities  for  the  police  ex- 
ecutive. He  can  stimulate  research:  he  cer- 
tainly can  allow  reasonable  research  activi- 
ties when  they  are  proposed  by  others:  at  the 
very  least  he  can  assume  a  less  formidable 
attitude  than  has  been  sometimes  observed 
in  facing  tlie  academic  personnel  in  all  of 
tiie  unl\erslty  structure  and  not  only  those 
areas  which  are  definitely  labeled  as  being 
police  science. 

Id  has  been  my  experience  that  a  great 
many  highly  competent  academic  people  in 
a  Wide  variety  of  fields  are  or  can  become 
interested  in  doing  work  within  the  police 
field.  Unfortimately  they  are  sometimes 
regarded  with  excessive  suspicion.  The  aver- 
age academician  who  does  become  Involved 
in  cooperative  work  with  the  police  has  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  expo.-;ing  or  hold- 
ing up  to  ridicule  or  political  attack  any 
inadequacies  or  problems  which  do  develop, 
providing,  of  course,  tliat  the  police  are 
sincere  and  honest.  Generally  speaking,  in 
fact,  suchSpeople  are  extraordinarily  willing 
to  understand  imperfection  and  at  the  same 
time  almost  unbelievably  impressed  by  at- 
tempts at  honest  self-improvement. 

One  point  that  sometimes  is  not  recognized 
is  that  the  academic  investigator  te::ds  to 
look  at  problems  and  frailties  in  a  different 
light  than  tiuit  seen  by  th  investigator  from 
a  district  attorney's  office.  The  academician 
is  not  out  to  tind  only  that  tor  which  guilt 
can  be  I'ssessed.  He  places  a  high  value  on 
being  positive,  on  helping.  For  the  average 
siU'.ation  in  which  he  is  investigating  a  prob- 
lem which  is  of  interest  to  him  and  in  which 
the  police  extend  their  cooperation,  a  major 
result — rei^ardless  of  his  findir^^s  about  the 
subject  of  the  research — is  much  greater 
sympathy  towp.rd  the  police.  There  may 
have  been  instances  where  the  Information 
obtained  in  the  course  of  research  activity 
has  been  used  miproperly  but  they  have  not 
come  to  my  attention.  Any  such  practice 
would  be  considered  a  serious  violation  of  tiie 
ethical  standards  of  the  university  world  and 
one  which  would  have  far  more  repercussions 
for  the  average  academician  than  benefits. 

2.  Cooperation  with  the  university  world 
does  offer  problems  but  they  are  not  insur- 
mountable. It  should  be  stressed  that  co- 
operation with  university  personnel  does  have 
its  problems.  One  cannot  always  take  time 
away  from  important  operational  responsibil- 
ities to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  exploring  a 
dissertation  topic.  It  is  not  easy  to  evolve 
a  satisfactory  but  polite  way  of  deaimg  with 
the  undergraduate  student  who  is  in  a  course 
on  some  subject  related  to  the  administration 
of  justice  and  who  can  prepare  a  question- 
naire that  would  call  for  weeks  of  work  If  it 
were  to  be  answered  in  the  generality  in 
which  it  is  framed.  But  these  are  the  ex- 
tremes and  the  important  point  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  reasonable  cooperation  is  a  far 
more  productive  policy  than  one  of  almost 
hostile  guardedness.  In  fact,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  a  positive  policy  of  seek- 
ing research  rather  than  of  Just  waiting  for 
It  to  be  requested.  A  police  executive  can 
benefit  greatly  from  Informal  and  friendly 
contact  with  researchers  who  do  have  an  In- 
terest in  police  problems  in  the  community. 

3.  The  average  member  of  a  police  faculty 
needs  more  opportunity  and  more  back- 
ground if  he  Is  to  participate  In  important 
research.  The  major  charge,  however.  Is  not 
so  much  to  the  operating  executive  (al- 
though his  cooperation  is  vital)  as  to  the 
academic-police  community.  Here  we  face 
very  real  problems.  The  average  police  In- 
structor Is  a  man  burdened  with  a  heavy 
teaching  load  and  hard  pressed  to  devote 
any  considerable  time  to  the  development 
of  a  research  project  or  to  carrying  It  through. 
He  tends  to  be  separated  from  the  groups 


witliin  the  academic  world  which  are  strong- 
ly concerned  witli  research  and  his  academic 
preparation  has  seldom  been  carried 
through  to  a  point  where  research  has  been 
an  important  consideration.  All  of  these 
things  add  up  to  m:tke  it  difficult  for  him 
to  make  the  Initial  Investment  in  time  and 
effort  which  is  ordinarily  required  to  ob- 
tain the  financing  which  can  allow  him  to 
take  time  off  from  teaching  and  to  devote 
enough  to  research  to  achieve  measurable 
results.  In  short,  he  is  in  a  serious  circular 
problem.  He  needs  research  to  progress  In 
academic  terms  Just  as  much  as  the  police 
world  needs  the  research  that  he  could  per- 
form If  he  had  the  research  skill,  time,  and 
support.  Yet  his  teaching  load  and  the  re- 
lated administrative  efforts  are  ordinarily 
so  demanding  that  research  is  effectively  de- 
nied him. 

The  problem  tends  to  be  complicated  by 
one  other  factor,  that  is,  the  police  Instruc- 
tors tend  to  be  concentrated  In  the  academic,, 
situations  where  research  Interest  Is  less 
frequently  found.  The  teacher  at  a  junior 
college,  lor  example,  docs  not  ordinarily  have 
the  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  the 
graduate  school  faculty  member  whose  main 
task  Is  research.  The  teacher  in  a  4-year 
college  on  the  campus  of  a  university  is  In 
a  better  position  though  he  may  find  that 
physical  proximity  Is  not  necessarily  related 
to  the  opportunity  for  fruitful  contact  with 
a  research-oriented  faculty. 

SOME  INDICATED  STEPS 

With  the  vipsurge  of  governmental  In- 
terest in  the  problems  of  the  police  it  seems 
obvious  that  substantial  Federal  funding 
will  be  made  available  and  a  considerable 
share  of  those  funds  will  go  to  supixjrt  and 
build  up  the  police-academic  relationship. 
I  hope  that  they  will  not  be  used  just  to  pro- 
vide more  of  what  we  already  have.  "More" 
Is  certainly  needed  but  this  Is  the  time  when 
new  and  broader  goals  and  approaches  can 
be  established. 

The  following  objectives  represent  what  I 
think  Is  Indicated  but  they  .are  offered  not 
with  any  belief  that  they  are  necesearlly  the 
"best  possible"  answers  but  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  provoke  discussion  and  that 
from  discussion  more  adequate  proposals 
vsrlU  emerge.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  that  these  suggestions  only 
refer  to  the  police  relationships  with  insti- 
tutions of  research  and  teaching:  they  are 
not  Intended  as  a  proposal  to  meet  all  police 
needs. 

I.  There  must  be  an  attempt  at  definition 
of  the  problems  and  potentials  in  police- 
related  research. 

II.  There  must  be  a  stimulation  of  gov- 
ernmental support  of  research  Important  to 
the  police. 

III.  There  must  be  even  greater  attempts 
to  Involve  high  level  researchers  from  the 
university  world  in  the  determination  and 
the  Investigation  of  Important  police  prob- 
lems. 

*IV.  There  must  be  provision  to  release 
police  faculty  members  and  opportunities  for 
research  participation  and  the  professional 
upgrading  to  enable  that  participation  in 
research  to  be  effective. 

V.  A  program  must  be  instituted  to  pro- 
mote recognition  within  the  general  police 
field  of  the  Importance  of  research  and,  in 
general,  of  unlverslty-pollce  participation. 

The  achievement  of  objective  I  (problem 
and  goal  definition)  Is  largely  a  matter  of 
attempted  definition  and  refinement.  Ob- 
jective II  (governmental  and  foundation 
support)  Is  aided  by  problem  definition  but — 
in  the  light  of  President  Johnson's  concern 
for  the  advancement  of  police  education  and 
the  similar  attitude  of  many  Members  of 
Congress — calls  more  for  the  development  of 
concrete  suggestions  for  such  help. 

Objective  m  (the  introduction  of  non- 
police  specialists  to  police  problems)  de- 
mands such  requirements  slb  the  clarification 
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of  the  boundaries  and  content  of  the  re- 
cparch  areas  and  the  easing  of  entree  to  police 
situations.  Objective  IV  (the  build-up  of 
research  capacity  in,  and  the  support  of 
research  opportunities  for,  police  acade- 
micians) Is  furthered  by  definition  of  the 
research  areas  but  really  requhres  the  con- 
ception of  a  broad  and  imaginative  program 
and  its  support  by  foundation  and/or  Gov- 
ernment sources.  Objective  V  (stimulation 
of  police  lield  Interest  in  research)  has  been 
well  launched  by  the  efforts  of  the  lACP  in 
this  area  and  would  seem  to  be  a  continuing 
problem  calling  for  the  attention  of  the 
lACP's  Committee  on  Education  and  Train- 
ing. 
The  problem  of  beginning  the  delineation 

of  the  research  field  is  a  major  objective  of 
the  May  28  joint  meeting  at  Michigan  State 
University  of  the  lACP's  Education  and 
Training  Committee,  and  ad  hoc  committee 
on  education  and  training  (a  group  of  police 
educators  and  trainees  formed  at  the  last 
lACP  conference)  with  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Police  Professors.  At  this  con- 
ference, papers  and  workshops  will  deal  with 
the  problems  and  potentials  of  police-related 
research.  A  tentative  outline  of  researcli 
possibilities  will  be  offered  at  this  time  and 
will  be  explored  in  a  series  of  workshops  to 
be  held  at  this  meeting.  These  workshops 
will  be  chaired  by  prominent  research  au- 
thorities who  will  work  with  members  of  the 
police  profession  who  have  gained  wide  recog- 
nition as  authorities  in  the  subject  areas  to 
be  considered. 

In  that  complex  world  Into  which  we  spin 
at  a  60-secoiid-to-the-minute  pace,  the  pos- 
session and  the  mastery  of  knowledge  about 
the  hard  problems  of  living  will  mean  the 
difference  between  the  high  and  the  low 
who  will  serve  society.  As  I  see  the  picture, 
we  in  the  police  world  must  deal  with  the 
hardest  problems  but  we  have  not  developed 
enough  knowledge  to  allow  any  complacency 
on  our  part  about  the  future.  Cooperation 
with  the  academic  world  offers  tlie  clearest 
road  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
how  we  can  serve  the  world  of  the  future 
more  effectively  but  It  is  a  two-way  street 
and  the  ways  are  labeled  "Teaching  and  Re- 
search."   We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  either. 


FIRMNESS   IN  -WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
seen  the  tranquillity  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  shattered  by  a  series  of 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  We 
have  seen  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
and  of  citizens  of  other  coimtries  seri- 
ously endangered  by  a  breakdown  in  the 
processes  of  orderly  government  there. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  confronted  with  this  crisis,  acted 
with  speed  and  decisiveness,  as  well  as 
with  an  equal  measure  of  restraint,  to 
bring  these  people  to  safety. 

Underlying  these  developments,  we 
now  have  undeniable  evidence  revealing 
the  hand  of  the  Communists  once  again 
at  work.  President  Johnson  put  it  quite 
succinctly  in  his  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can people: 

What  began  as  a  popular  democratic  rev- 
olution, committed  to  democracy  and  social 
justice,  very  shortly  moved  and  was  taken 
over  and  really  seized  and  placed  into  the 
hands  of  a  band  of  Communist  conspirators. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  Infection 
which  started  in  Cuba  has  spread  to  this 
small  nation,  and  threatens  to  engulf  it, 
as  well.  The  American  nations  learned 
too  much  from  their  bitter  experience 
with  Fidel  Castro  to  want  to  see  a  repe- 


tition of  it  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  1962  accord,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has 
taken  swift  measures  to  counter  this 
newest  threat  to  peace  and  freedom  in 
the  Caribbean. 

An  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
Saginaw  News,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  dealt 
in  a  clear  and  cogent  manner  with  this 
crisis.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Saginaw  News,  May  3, 1965] 
U.S.  Policy  of  Action  Timely  and  Justifted 
The  world  knows  today  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  Is  no  outdated  decree,  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  Hemisphere  against 
foreign  Invaders  Is  a  pragmatic  20th  century 
policy-in-force  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  it  so  In 
his  historic  weekend  decision  to  rush  thou- 
sands of  Marines  into  Santo  Domingo  to 
block  Communist  seizure  of  an  internal 
revolution  as  well  as  protect  the  lives  of 
nationals  from  this  and  some  30  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  a  policy  swiftly  implemented  under 
pressures  of  a  turbulent,  confused  situation 
which  In  a  matter  of  hours  revealed  that 
Communist  conspirators  had  prepared  for  a 
takeover  of  the  rebellion  at  its  height. 

It  is  a  policy  of  action  drawn  from  the 
bitter  past  experience  of  a  powerful  nation 
which,  until  now.  has  restrained  its  might 
In  bowing  to  world  opinion  only  to  see  a 
Communist  beachhead  firmly  entrenched  in 
Cuba  from  which  military  threat,  subversion, 
and  infiltration  has  diffused  throughout  the 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  and  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican shores. 

In  the  advanced  context  of  Western  hemi- 
spheric security  the  President  has  consulted, 
albeit  hastily,  with  representatives  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and,  to  this 
point,  has  received  their  blessing  as  well  as 
approval  for  acting  while  time  remained  to 
act. 

There  will  be  ample  time  for  full  consulta- 
tion once  the  military  situation  Is  well  in 
hand  and  there  can  be  assurance  that  the 
Interests  of  all  Dominicans  will  be  protected 
and  represented. 

President  Johnson  made  the  U,S.  po- 
sition unmistakably  clear  even  as  he 
sought  to  explain  to  startled  Americans  as 
well  as  to  peoples  throughout  the  world  what 
had  transpired: 

"What  began  as  a  popular  democratic  revo- 
lution, committed  to  democracy  and  social 
justice,  very  shortly  moved  and  was  taken 
over  and  really  seized  and  placed  Into  the' 
hands  of  a  band  of  Communist  conspira- 
tors •  *  *  many  of  them  trained  in  Cuba. 

"The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not, 
and  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
another  Communist  government  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere." 

His  clear  declaration  is  no  unilateral  utter- 
ance, which  might  otherwise  be  resented  even 
by  Latin  American  friends  in  the  absence  of 
previous  agreement.  It  is  a  reiteration  of  the 
1962  accord  to  which  all  American  nations 
subscribed  In  formal  declaration  that :  "The 
principles  of  communism  are  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  the  inter-American 
system." 

Let  Moscow  thunder  and  Havana  shrill 
their  protests  of  "imperialist  aggression"  as 
they  choose.  This  time,  the  United  States 
has  established  its  presence  first  and  will 
maintain  that  presence  in  Santo  Domingo 
until  "those  who  fight  only  for  liberty.  Justice, 
and  progress"  in  their  country  can  undertake 
to  do  so  free  from  the  grasping  opportunism 
of  would-be  Communist  rulers. 


Had  we  understood  and  acted  as  surely 
when  the  revolution  of  Fidel  Castro  took  its 
first  overt  turn  toward  Moscow,  there  would 
be  today  no  Communist  Cuba  bent  on  sub- 
verting this  hemisphere  to  Conamunist  In- 
fluence and  rule.  The  President  has  taken 
an  action  and  invoked  a  policy  which  Ameri- 
cans of  both  hemispheres  should  gratefully 
applaud. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  handling  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  situation  is  only  one  instance, 
however,  of  the  good  results  we  are 
achieving  by  acting  with  firmness  in  var- 
ious places  throughout  the  world. 

There  has  been  a  general  feeling  that 
the  United  States  has  been  too  willing  to 
overlook  the  disrespect  which  has  been 
paid  it  by  nations  that  have  benefited 
handsomely  from  its  assistance.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  taken  the  initiative  to 
put  these  countries  on  notice  that  in  the 
future  the  United  States  is  not  going  to 
suffer  these  indignities  quite  so  Ughtly. 
An  excellent  article  written  by  Mar- 
guerite Higgins,  and  published  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  deals  with  this  shift 
in  our  attitude.  Therefore,  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  May  4,  1965] 

Johnson  Lines:   More  Respect  for  United 

States 

( By  Marguerite  Higgins ) 

Washington. — Despite  a  flurry  of  criticism 

at  home.  President  Johnson's   firm  way  of 

dealing    with    our    International    friends    is 

paying  off  abroad. 

The  other  day  a  Johnson  insider  deflned 
this  somewhat  toughened  line  as  "putting 
the  world  on  notice  that  the  United  States  Is 
not  lightly  to  be  tampered  with."  He  added: 
"There  are  some  nations  who  are  going  to 
have  to  get  over  the  idea  that  we  are  so  big 
and  powerful  that  they  can  keep  on  kicking 
us  In  the  flanks  and  it  won't  matter." 

One  nation  that  seems  to  be  finding  this 
out  Is  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Although 
the  story  has  been  a  bit  hush-hush  up  until 
now,  a  lot  of  things  have  changed  since  our 
U  S  Information  Agency  library  was  burned 
to  ruins  In  Cairo,  and  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
invited  the  United  States  to  take  Its  aid  and 
"go  Jump  in  the  lake." 

At  the  time  of  the  library  burning.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  who  happened  to  be  conferring  at  the 
LB  J  ranch,  decided  against  following  the 
old  policies  of  patiently  shelling  out  the 
dollars  to  rebuild  the  ruined  library  building 
as,  for  example,  we  had  done  so  often  In 
Indonesia.  Word  was  quietly  sent  to  Cairo 
that  the  burnt-out  eyesore  woiUd  be  left  as 
it  was. 

As  to  our  aid  (mostly  surplus  food)  we 
were  not  of  course  about  to  go  Jump  in  the 
lake  with  it,  but  we  know  lots  of  other  places 
where  it  would  be  welcome. 

The  first  sign  that  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public was  having  second  thoughts  about  Its 
flambovant  hostility  was  when  President  Nas- 
ser passed  the  word  (also  quietly)  that  the 
government  would  like  to  offer  a  lovely  vUla 
in  Cairo  to  house  the  USIA  library.    We  have 

Nothing  could  ever  make  up  of  course  for 
the  destruction  of  the  P^vlous  books  which 

constituted  one  of  the  ^^\l^J:^^''^^,t? 
tions  m  the  world  on  the  Middle  East 

But  President  Nasser  did  make  a  gift  of 
1000  volumes  to  get  the  library  off  to  a 
start.  Additionally  he  has  promised  to  pay 
close  to  half  a  million  dollars  in  Indemnity. 
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That  Is  not  all.  It  Is  the  contention  of 
the  Nasser  government,  after  due  investiga- 
tion, that  the  library  fires  were  set  by  African 
students — not  Arabs — who  had  Infiltrated 
hours  before  the  riot  started,  placed  gasoline 
In  strategic  places,  and  had  only  to  set  a 
match  to  it  when  the  actual  demonstration 
began.  Twenty  of  those  African  students  be- 
lieved responsible  for  the  burnings  have  been 
sent  home. 

Most  Important  of  all.  however.  Is  the 
apparent  United  Arab  Republic  decision  to 
stop  shipping  Red-bloc  arms  to  the  Com- 
munist-abetted rebels  in  the  Congo.  Word 
of  this  decision  has  not  been  officially  passed. 
But  Informally.  Nasser  has  let  it  be  known 
that  the  Congo  rebels  are  no  longer  "in"  but 
"out"  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  decision  Is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  Moise  Tshombe's  own 
determination  not  to  bow  before  his  African 
critics.  It  has  no  doubt  been  influenced  also 
by  the  squalid  Internecine  squabbling 
among  the  Congolese  rebels  themselves.  But, 
however,  the  credit  is  apportioned,  the  de- 
cision is  very  much  on  the  plus  side  so  far 
as  the  United  States  Is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  Johnson  postponement 
of  the  Shastri  and  Ayub  visits,  it  is  certainly 
the  case  that  the  President  thought  it  wiser 
to  see  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  leaders  after 
the  foreign  aid  program  had  been  passed. 
But  no  one  in  the  Johnson  administration 
would  deny,  in  private,  that  Aj-ub's  obvious 
efforts  to  make  life  rough  for  the  United 
States  on  such  things  as  Vietnam  Is  uncon- 
nected with  the  postponement.  Shastri's 
hostile  attitude  on  Vietnam  made  the  post- 
ponement easier  in  his  case. 

There  are  signs  that  Pakistan  and  India 
are  beginning  to  get  the  point.  At  last 
week's  Jakarta  reunion  of  the  Bandung 
powers,  both  nations  totally  resisted  Presi- 
dent Sukarno's  vitriolic  efforts  to  stir  his 
guests  into  denunciations  of  America 
that  would  match  his  own  hate-fllled 
outpourings. 

Not  long  after  he  came  Into  power.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  told  this  coi respondent:  "We 
are  going  to  try  and  handle  things  so  there 
Is  a  little  more  respect  for  the  United  States 
around  the  world."  The  evidence  would 
indicate  that  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made. 


IS  UNCLE  SAM  CONTRIBUTING  TO 
STUDENT  UNREST? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  May  9.  1965.  I  was  privileged 
to  address  the  42d  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  College  Book- 
stores in  New  York  City.  In  my  remarks 
to  this  distinguished  assembly  of  book- 
store managers.  I  discussed  the  question 
of  the  Federal  Government's  responsi- 
bility for  the  student  unrest  pi'esently 
plaguing  the  campuses  of  many  of  our 
great  universities.  I  questioned  whether 
the  Federal  Government's  vast  expendi- 
ture of  research  and  development  funds 
in  some  of  our  major  universities  has 
not  helped  bring  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try— an  increasing  emphasis  on  re- 
search— a  decline  In  the  prestige  of  the 
teacher — and  a  growing  tendency  to  in- 
volve the  academician  in  the  world  of 
government  and  of  business.  I  ques- 
tioned whether  Uncle  Sam  has  been  lur- 
ing teachers  from  the  classroom  with 
research  grants  and  contracts. 

Because  of  the  interest  expressed  in 
the  subject  matter  of  this  speech.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  full  text  of  my 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  Uncle  Sam  Contributing  to  Student 
Unrest? 

Yq]|  men  and  women  whose  lifework  Is 
the  texts  from  which  our  college  youngsters 
learn. 

You  who  are  Intimately  concerned  with 
the  books  students  and  faculty  members 
read,  and  from  which  they  draw  Ideas  and 
intellectual  sustenance. 

You  know  the  value  of  books — the  im- 
portance of  educational  materials — how  cru- 
cial is  the  nature  of  education  to  our  whole 
society.  The  improvement — the  perfecting  of 
American  education — is  part  of  your  dally 
lives. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  had  experiences 
In  your  bookstores  like  that  of  a  friend  of 
mine  who  went  into  a  toy  store  to  buy  a  toy 
for  his  young  son.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  browsing  his  eye  lit  on  a  fascinating 
gadget — colorful  plastic  circles  and  loops 
that  were  marvelously  Intertwined.  He 
played  with  It  for  a  bit,  then  timidly  ap- 
proached a  saleslady. 

"Pardon  me,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "could  you 
tell  me  what  this  Is?" 

"That,  sir."  she  answered,  "is  an  education- 
al toy." 

"Yes,"  he  persevered,  "but  I  don't  under- 
stand it.  I  can  take  the  pieces  apart,  but  I 
can't  fit  them  together  again." 

The  saleslady  smiled  benignly.  "Exactly." 
she  said,  "no  matter  how  you  fit  It  together 
It  never  comes  out  right.  It's  to  teach  the 
child    to   adjust    to    the   modern   world." 

Actually,  of  course,  life  Is  never  quite 
that  bad.  Our  youngsters  face  obstacles, 
bxit  they  also  surmount  them.  Our  prob- 
lems In  helping  them  to  understand — 
in  helping  them  to  achieve — are  not  Insur- 
mountable. 

Having  surmounted  many  problems,  we 
stand  right  now  at  a  new  beginning — at  a 
moment  of  promise  and  performance  In 
American  education.  Legislative  progress  In 
education  brightens  our  Nation's  horizon,  as 
well  as  our  hopes  and  dreams  as  Individual 
Americans. 

Our  Journey  has  been  long,  and  the  path- 
ways thorny.  For  many  years  we  have  known 
the  necessity  of  Federal  support  for  educa- 
tion. Where  the  local  units  of  our  gov- 
ernment cannot  or  will  not  do  the  Job  alone — 
where  private  colleges  and  universities  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  great  demands  made  on 
their  faculties  and  facilities — then  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Government  of  all  the 
people,  must  step  in.  or  our  children  are  the 
losers. 

Still,  year  after  year,  we  have  seen  aid 
to  education  bills  founder  on  the  shoals  of 
controversy^-€.=peclally  aid  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  which  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  our  children's  education.  Year 
after  year  legislative  proposals  suffered  de- 
feat in  the  Congress.  But  it  was  never  the 
administration — it  was  never  this  Senator  or 
that  Congressman — who  was  dealt  a  body 
blow.  It  was  rather  the  millions  of  our 
children,  our  boys  and  girls. 

Our  Nation  itself  suffered  from  those  de- 
lays. For  the  fate  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
Is  Intimately  connected  with  our  national 
purpose  and  power.  The  thorough  education 
of  our  young  people  Is  essential  to  our  very 
strength  and  survival. 

The  quest  for  the  Great  Society  has  caught 
the  imagination  of  our  people.  We  seek  a 
unity  for  man  with  the  world  he  has  built — 
with  the  knowledge  that  can  save  or  destroy 
him — with  the  cities  which  can  stimulate  or 
stifle  him — with  the  wealth  and  machines 
which  can  enrich  or  menace  his  spirit.  We 
seek  to  establish  a  harmony  between  man 
and  society  which  will  allow  each  of  us  to 
enlarge  the  meaning  of  his  life  and  all  of  us 
to  elevate  the  quality  of  our  civilization. 


But  how  can  we  reach  these  lofty  goals- 
how  can  we  achieve  the  Great  Society — with- 
out  full  educational  opportunity?  How  can 
we  achieve  the  Great  Society,  for  Instance, 
when  we  have  draft  rejections  because  of 
basic  educational  deficiencies?  How  can  we 
achieve  the  Great  Society  when  we  have  a 
20-percent  unemployment  rate  of  young  peo- 
ple between  18  and  24  years  of  age?  How 
can  we  achieve  the  Great  Society  when  col- 
lege  faculties  and  others  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  educate  and  train 
young  people  complain  of  Inadequate  educa- 
tional foundations? 

Most  of  all,  how  can  we  achieve  the  Great 
Society  when  our  children  from  poor  families 
have  two  strikes  against  them  before  they 
even  go  up  to  bat?  Does  a  child  sleep  in 
class?  Is  he  so  hungry  he  can't  do  his 
lessons?  Is  he  unable  to  understand  simple 
language  or  take  directions?  Is  he.  In  short, 
so  conditioned  by  his  home  environment— 
or  lack  of  It — that  he  cannot  benefit  from 
ordinary  school  programs?  Can  he  be  part 
of  the  Great  Society? 

Of  course  not.  We  are  all  agreed  on  that. 
And  we  are  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word— 
the  leading  out — the  nourl.shment  of  the 
child.  Or.  as  Spencer  put  It,  "to  prepare  us 
for  complete  living  is  the  function  which 
education  has  to  discharge."  We  feel  that 
our  educational  problems  are  national,  and 
require  a  national  solution. 

Happily,  we  have  taken  a  giant  step  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  this  solution.  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  Enactment  of 
the  higher  education  bill,  and  my  bill — S. 
100,  to  create  a  Department  of  Education — 
would  make  this  Congress  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  American  education  since  the 
founding  of  our  Republic. 

Fundamentally,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  has  two  prin- 
cipal purposes:  First,  It  deals  squarely  with 
the  problem  of  Inadequate  financing  of  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
every  school  district  where  that  problem 
exists.  Second,  It  recognizes  that  every 
school  child  in  America,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  school  that  he  attends.  Is  entitled  to 
the  best  education  attainable. 

This  $1.3  billion  law  channels  funds  to  help 
the  children  of  the  poor;  but  in  so  doing,  all 
American  children  benefit.  It  also  provides 
funds  to  buy  textboolts  and  expand  school 
libraries — Including  the  purchase  of  books 
and  periodicals.  It  alms  to  raise  educational 
services  to  all  students  In  our  communities. 
In  any  way  local  school  districts  see  fit. 
Bookmobiles,  portable  science  laboratories, 
special  classes,  special  projects  in  music  or 
the  arts  or  with  museums — only  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  communities  themselves  will 
set  the  limit. 

This  new  great  law  also  provides  for  funds 
for  basic  research  to  find  new  techniques 
and  new  teaching  concepts.  And  it  strives 
to  strengthen  State  departments  of 
education. 

Like  the  elementary  and  secondary  law. 
the  Intent  of  the  higher  education  bill  now 
before  Congress  is  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  needy  students  attending 
any  college  or  university — and  to  a  lesser 
extent  for  all  students  attending  so-called 
"developing  Institutions." 

In  all  of  its  titles,  the  $250  million  bill  Is  a 
general  aid  to  the  higher  education  measure. 
If  this  bill  becomes  law,  we  could  expand 
and  develop  continuing  education,  com- 
munity extension  services  and  adult  educa- 
tion. We  could  strengthen  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries  and  train  librarians.  If  this 
bill  becomes  law.  we  would  have  up  to 
160,000  scholarships  for  qualified  high  school 
students  from  low-Income  families. 

So  we  strengthen  our  massive  national 
commitments  to  the  cavise  of  education. 
But  we  have  not  yet  taken  one  step  I  believe 


ij  absolutely    necessary   to   complete   the 
goniinitment. 

What  is  needed  desperately  In  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  focal  point  for  education — a 
voice  at  the  highest  levels  of  Government — 
an  agency  to  coordinate  the  expanding  pro- 
grams of  Federal  aid.  In  short,  we  need  a 
Department  of  Education. 

I  proposed  such  a  Department  this  year  In 
Congress.  I  proposed  the  Department  of 
Education  because  a  chorus  of  voices,  each 
with  its  own  point  of  view — its  own  pro- 
gram— its  own  mission,  says  It  speaks  for 
education  today.  Nowhere  is  there  a  com- 
prehensive policy. 

The  President  has  made  a  valiant  attempt 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  By  Executive 
order  he  set  up  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Education,  chaired  by  a  very  able  and 
dedicated  man — Francis  Keppel,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner  of   Education. 

But  where  is  Dr.  Keppel's  office?  Buried 
In  the  tangled  web  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  a  Depart- 
ment responsible  for  running  nearly  150  dif- 
ferent programs.  Including  aid  to  education, 
and  with  a  budget  that  has  soared  from  un- 
der $2  billion  In  1953  to  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1966. 

But  Dr.  Keppel  and  one  Office  of  Education 
do  not  administer  most  Federal  education 
spending.  This  year,  less  than  a  third  of 
Federal  funds  for  education — or  $1.6  bil- 
lion—is  being  channeled  through  the 
nominal  agency  for  education,  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Where  Is  education  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment today?  It  might  be  more  appropriate 
to  ask  where  It  Isn't.  Prom  the  green  lawns 
of  Bethesda's  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  Foggy  Bottom — from  the  space  age  world 
of  NASA  to  the  complex  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  42  separate  Federal  depart- 
ments, bureaus  and  agencies  are  involved  In 
Federal  education  programs  and  spending  a 
total  of  $5  billion.  And  each  of  them  makes 
educational  policy — often  Indifferent  or 
Ignorant  of  the  broad  national  objectives  In 
the  field  of  education.  Look  at  some  of  the 
agencies  spending  Federal  education  dollars: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Itself  spends  $800  million  for  educa- 
tion. These  millions  are  channeled  through 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the  Wel- 
fare Administration — all  separate  and  equal 
parts  of  the  Department — all  separate  from 
and  equal  to  the  Ofljce  of  Education. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  spends 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  education. 

Directly  concerned  with  education,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  will  channel 
$400  million  Into  our  schools  and  colleges 
this  year. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
spends  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  for 
college  housing  loans,  the  Labor  Department 
W62  million,  and  $77  million  Is  spent  for  war 
orphans  and  veterans  education  by  the  VA. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  NASA,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  together  con- 
tribute another  $443  million  to  education — 
for  the  most  part  primarily  In  the  area  of 
research  and  science. 

And  other  agencies  have  their  finger  In 
the  education  pie:  The  Department  of  In- 
terior spends  $123  million;  the  State  Depart- 
ment, $60  million;  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  $12.5  million;  the  Canal  Zone, 
$12.4  million;  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
•7  million;  the  Treasury,  $6.1  million;  the 
Justice  Department,  $3  million;  and  the  Job 
Corps  of  the  equal  opportunity  program, 
1190  million. 

Next  year  most  of  these  figures  will  be 
even  larger,  as  we  add  $1.3  billion  from  the 
recently  enacted  elementary  and  secondary 
school  aid  legislation  and  hopefully  $250 
million  for  higher  education,  to  the  Federal 
education  budget. 


Each  of  the  agencies  I  have  mentioned  has 
Its  own  narrow  responsibility;  none  of  them 
Is  concerned  with  the  whole  problem  of 
education.  The  sums  spent  by  the  agencies 
In  many  cases  are  so  large  that  they  can 
distort  the  aims  of  the  overall  aid  to  educa- 
tion  program.     That   is   the   tragedy   here. 

Every  year  In  Congress,  we  review  and  pass 
upon  the  President's  budget.  We  review  and 
pass  on  a  massive  document,  complete  to  the 
smallest  detail  of  the  salaries  of  employees 
and  the  distribution  of  funds.  But  you  can 
look  all  through  that  massive  compilation  of 
information — and  nowhere  will  you  find  a 
summary  of  all  the  money  to  be  spent  for 
education.  To  determine  the  amounts,  you 
must  look  through  each  Department  and 
agency's  budget — and  even  then  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  discover  all  the  Items. 

One  finds  no  concise  summary.  Even  more 
Important,  one  finds  no  one  place  In  the  Con- 
gress where  the  Impact  of  the  budget  on  edu- 
cation In  America  Is  debated  or  considered. 
A  Department  of  Education  would  change 
that.  A  department  could  give  us  a  central 
source  of  information  smd  a  central  point 
of  responsibility  for  collecting  the  necessary 
data,  assessing  Its  relevance,  and  recom- 
mending a  policy.  Then  Congress  could 
really  do  Its  Job  of  considering  various  pro- 
posals in  the  light  of  their  total  effect  on 
education  In  America. 

For  example,  a  large  slice  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  In  educa- 
tional Institutions  comes  from  agencies  like 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  Is  money  purely 
for  R.  &  D. — research  and  development.  Yet 
It  has  an  enormous  effect  on  our  universities, 
across  the  board,  and  this  effect  raises  some 
serious  questions. 

Where  have  our  professors  been  disap- 
pearing lately?  Perhaps  Into  the  laboratories 
with  a  few  select  graduate  students.  Perhaps 
Into  the  depths  of  the  Government  as  con- 
sultant. Perhaps  to  Washington  to  get  them- 
selves grant  or  research  contract  renewals. 

And  where  has  this  left  the  student?  In 
many  cases,  the  student  is  left  In  the  middle 
of  hundreds  of  his  fellows  listening  to  an 
aloof  figure  on  the  lecture  platform— distin- 
guished for  his  works,  but  unknown  to  his 
students.  The  student  is  left  to  discuss  the 
course  material  with  a  graduate  student  in 
a  section  meeting.  So  the  student  of  today 
has  become  more  and  more  anonymous — a 
seat  In  a  lecture  hall,  a  number  on  a  card 
In  the  administration  office,  a  statistic  in  the 
university  records. 

There  is  a  popular  song  around  these  days 
all  about  tlcky-tacky.  I'm  sure  you've  heard 
it.  I  won't  presume  to  sing  It  for  you,  but 
it  does  repeat  a  common  theme:  It  sings  of 
boxes — little  boxes — and  they're  all  made 
out  of  tlcky-tacky  and  they  all  look  Just  the 
same.  And  it  goes  on  about  the  people  in 
the  houses,  and  how  they  drink  their  mar- 
tinis dry,  and  how  they  all  look  Just  the 
same.  And  the  people  send  their  children 
to  the  university — and  they  come  out  look- 
ing Just  the  same. 

The  song  is  a  bestseller;  like  most  best- 
sellers it  says  something  that  means  some- 
thing to  you  and  me.  We  are — especially  the 
young  among  us — greatly  concerned  with  a 
loss  of  individuality.  The  revolt  on  the  cam- 
pus makes  big  bold  headlines.  A  growing 
group  of  American  undergraduates  are  rebels 
against  their  college  administrations. 

There  are  probably  many  reasons  for  this 
movement.  But  this  much  is  clear — the 
undergraduate  wants  to  feel  he  belongs  to 
the  university,  he  wants  to  feel  he  is  more 
than  a  number,  he  wants  to  feel  he  is  Im- 
portant to  the  schools.  As  J.  Glenn  Gray, 
chairman  of  the  philosophy  department  at 
Colorado  College  put  It  In  the  current 
Harpers : 

"There  has  hardly  been  a  time.  In  my  ex- 
perience, when  students  needed  more  atten- 
tion and  patient  listening  to  by  experienced 


professors  than  today.  The  pity  is  that  so 
many  of  us  retreat  Into  research.  Government 
contracts,  and  sabbatical  travel,  leavixig 
counsel  and  Instruction  to  Junior  colleagues 
and  graduate  assistants.  In  so  doing  v^ 
deepen  the  rift  between  the  generations  and 
at  the  same  time  Increase  the  sense  of  im- 
personality, discontinuity,  and  absence  of 
community  that  makes  collie  life  less  satis- 
factory In  this  decade  than  it  used  to  be. 
What  Is  needed  are  fewer  books  and  articles 
by  college  professors  and  more  cooperative 
search  by  teacher  and  taught  for  an  au- 
thority upon  which  to  base  freedom  and  In- 
dividuality." 

If  anyone  has  lured  the  teacher  from  the 
classroom,  it  is  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Federal  Government  has  helped  bring 
about  a  fundamental  change  In  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country — an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  research — a  decline  In  the  prestige 
of  the  teacher — a  growing  tendency  to  In- 
volve the  academician  in  the  world  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  world  of  business.  This 
change  has  come — not  by  design — ^not 
through  regular  aid-to-education  funds  but 
rather  through  the  back  door  of  research 
and  development  dollars  spent  in  our  schools. 
Who  gets  the  Federal  dollar?  What  kind 
of  schools  receive  this  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation? For  Federal  aid  to  education  It  Is, 
despite  the  protestations  of  the  mission- 
oriented  Government  agencies — NASA  and 
the  rest — who  administer  R.  &  D.  funds. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  asked  the  heads  of 
several  departments  and  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington to  answer  these  questions.  I  asked 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Space 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation to  list  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
that  had  received  their  R.  &  D.  funds  in  1964. 
I  asked  them  to  list  the  moneys  the  recipient 
university  received.  And  I  asked  them  to 
tell  me  how  many  members  of  faculties 
served  on  their  advisory  panels,  advising 
them  on  the  wisdom  of  their  grants. 

The  answers  were  disturbing.  Five  agen- 
cies— none  of  them  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion— distributed  nearly  one  and  a  quarter- 
billion  dollars  for  research  and  develop- 
ment to  universities  during  1964.  Their 
funds  reached  into  nearly  every  State  In 
the  Union  and  went  to  124  colleges  and 
universities. 

And.  on  closer  examination,  It  became 
clear  that  there  is  a  definite  pattern  to  the 
distribution  of  funds.  Twenty-five  univer- 
sities received  amounts  greater  than  $10 
million.  Those  same  25  universities  togeth- 
er received  58  percent  of  all  the  funds 
awarded  to  all  the  universities. 

Even  more  disturbing:  16  schools  received 
amounts  greater  than  $20  million  each — 
and  those  16  institutions  accounted  for  more 
than  40  percent  of  all  the  funds  awarded. 

Statistics  In  themselves  don't  tell  the 
whole  story.  But.  Interestingly  enough,  a 
student  told  a  newspaper  reporter  recently: 
"Just  having  a  professor  nod  at  you  In  the 
hall  Is  a  big  deal.  You  feel  like  you've  really 
arrived."  And  that  young  man  was  a  stu- 
dent at  one  of  the  universities  receiving  the 
most  Federal  R.  &  D.  dollars. 

And  who  sits  on  the  advisory  panels  of 
the  five  Federal  agencies  which  distribute 
these  R.  &  D.  funds?  I  asked  this  question 
because  an  advisory  panel  Is  very  Important. 
It  sits  In  Judgment  on  research  applications 
submitted  to  an  agency  for  financial  assist- 
ance. Advisory  panels  were  invented  so 
that  no  critic  could  ever  say  a  government 
bureaucrat  had  turned  down  a  worthwhile 
scientific  project.  If  money  Is  available  and 
a  project  is  turned  down.  It  Is  usually  be- 
cause the  members  of  the  panel  believed  it 
would  not  contribute  significantly  to  knowl- 
edge In  the  research  specialty. 

Warren  Weaver  of  the  New  York  Times 
once  wryly   described  a  mythical   advisory 
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panel — the  "Special  Committee  for  X." 
"These  are  men."  Weaver  wrote,  "Intensely 
interested  In  X.  often  with  a  lifelong  dedica- 
tion to  X.  and  sometimes  with  a  recogniz- 
ably fanatic  concentration  of  interest  on  X. 
Quite  clearly,  they  are  Just  the  authorities 
to  ask  If  you  want  to  know  whether  X  Is  a 
good  idea." 

Where  do  these  panel  members  come  from? 
Of  the  advisory  panel  memberships  of  the 
5  ngenclps  here  involved.  1,622— a  majority 
of  the  members — come  from  the  academic 
community.  Amazing  correl.ition  exists  be- 
tween ther.mount  of  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search ilowir.g  into  a  university  and  the 
number  of  faculty  m.ombera  serving  on  the 
advisory  panels  which  pass  on  the  grants. 
The  higher  tlie  number  of  dollars,  the  higher 
the  nvmibcr  of  panelists.  In  fact,  the  same 
16  schools  that  receive  42  percent  of  the 
dollars  send  810— or  exactly  one-half— of  all 
the  academ'c  members  of  the  advisory  panels 
to  Witslilngton. 

Clearly,  we  are  caught  up  in  a  vicious 
circle. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Profefssor  A.  He  Is 
very  learned  about  X.  He  gets  a  grant  to  do 
some  research  on  X— and  learns  even  more 
about  X.  Soon  his  school  becomes  known 
as  the  place  to  go  to  do  research  on  X  and 
attracts  even  more  experts.  So  Professor  A 
finds  himself  on  an  advisory  panel  advising 
on  the  directions  research  in  X  should  take — 
and  even  more  prestige  enhances  his  uni- 
versity department. 

If  the  Government  wants  to  pay  for  re- 
search in  X,  where  else  should  they  go  but  to 
professor  As  school?  There  is  no  conspir- 
acy—no conflict  of  interest.  If  the  Judgment 
to  be  rendered  on  the  Government's  part  is 
"where  do  I  get  the  best  research  value  for 
my  dollars?"  the  Government  would  be  silly 
to  go  anrJvhere  but  to  professor  A's  imlver- 

Our  system  of  reliance  on  a  small  number 
of  large  universitic  for  the  great  bulk  of 
fedemlly  aided  scientific  research  may  be  the 
best  way  to  get  research  done — but  does  it 
benefit  "our  schools?  More  important— does 
It  benefit  our  students? 

We  are  beginning  new  to  debate  the  wis- 
dom of  this  policy.  We  have  seen  the  symp- 
toms of  dissatisfaction  grow.  We  have  seen 
riots  on  our  great  campuses,  and  on  small. 
We  have  seen  students  battle  to  reverse  the 
"publish  or  perish"  trend  among  our 
faculties. 

We  have  seen  all  these  things.  But  the 
real  tragedy  does  not  lie  with  young  grum- 
blings and  unrest.  The  real  tragedy  lies  In 
the  fact  that  we  have  come  all  this  way  with- 
out seriously  considering  the  consequences  of 
our  actions.  We  have  continued  to  build  up 
the  dependence  of  our  universities  on  the 
Federal  Government — on  the  fictitious  prem- 
ise that  we  were  only  buying  research  re- 
sults. But  what  we  have  really  been  doing 
Is  changing  the  character  and  content  of  our 
children's  education. 

We  have  drifted  too  long.  Federal  policy 
on  education  must  not  be  based  on  pure  and 
simple  expediency.  Federal  policy  on  educa- 
tion must  be  geared  to  a  massive  assault  on 
Ignorance  and  its  evils.  Only  If  this  policy 
Is  wisely  formed,  and  e.xpertly  administered, 
can  education  achieve  its  star  role  in  the 
Great  Society. 


ACTION   IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
U.S.  action  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  been  determined  and  decisive  in 
curbing  the  threat  of  further  Communist 
subversion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

President  Johnson's  wisdom  in  moving 
promptly  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens has  brought  high  praise  from  many 


sources.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  rightly  acclaimed  as  a 
dedicated  and  effective  defender  of  free- 
dom in  the  Americas. 

Recent  issues  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  have  carried  two  articles  in 
appraisal  of  the  administration's  courso 
in  this  troubled  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

May  3.  1965] 

Reds  Take  Over  Dominican  Revolt 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

Early  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  reported  to  Washington  that 
there  was  no  Immediate  threat  to  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  American  citizens  living  In 
that  country. 

Exactly  2  hours  later  Ambassador  Ben- 
nett, in  a  second  message,  reported  that  the 
situation  had  deteriorated  with  tragic  speed. 

The  military  and  police  forces  supporting 
the  Dominican  Government  were  no  longer 
able  to  control  the  situation.  In  some  places 
there  had  been  an  utter  collapse  of  military 
effiiciency.  Officers  wept  openly  at  the  news 
of  spreading  unrest  and  at  reports  of  growing 
defections. 

The  Dominican  authorities  could  give  no 
assurances  that  the  lives  or  the  property  of 
U.S.  citizens  would  be  protected.  They  were 
unable  to  protect  the  airfield  or  the  railway 
station  or  the  port  from  which  American 
citizens  could  be  evacuated. 

No  longer  could  they  protect  the  large  hotel 
or  other  buildings  where  some  of  these  Amer- 
icans had  gathered  for  safety.  Nor  were  they 
able  to  protect  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Santo 
Domingo  from  attack. 

Faced  with  these  accumulating  proofs  of 
a  critical  situation  growing  steadily  worse, 
the  Dominican  officials  strongly  urged  the 
Embassy  to  advise  Washington  to  send 
enough  force  without  delay  to  protect  and 
evacuate  the  endangered  American  citizens. 

The  members  of  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
confronted  with  this  new  evidence  and  listen- 
ing to  this  urgent  plea  for  American  troops 
to  prevent  outrages  and  the  tragic  loss  of 
life,  unanimously  agreed  that  the  time  had 
come  for  direct  American  assistance.  Ambas- 
sador Bennett  conveyed  this  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation to  Washington  and  the 
marines  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

It  seems  clear  that  some  military  officers 
are  supporting  the  revolt  and  are  defying 
the  cease-fire  not  because  they  really  believe 
In  the  rebel  cause  but  because  they  feel  they 
have  no  alternative,  having  once  broken 
theU:  military  oath  and  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Government. 

Equally  clear  to  Washington  Is  the  danger 
that  the  original  revolt,  started  to  restore 
former  President  Juan  D.  Bosch  to  power.  Is 
being  supplanted  by  highly  trained  Commu- 
nist agenU  who  are  seeking  to  gain  control 
of  a  revolutionary  situation  by  an  almost 
classic  application  of  Communist  tactics. 

There  are  three  Communist  parties  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  first  Is  the  Do- 
minican Popular  Socialist  Party,  an  orthodox 
Communist  party  looking  to  Moscow  for 
guidance. 

The  second  Is  the  Dominican  Popular 
Movement,  a  small  aggressive  party  with 
leanings  to  China.  The  third  Is  the  14  July 
Movement,  not  completely  Communist  In 
character  but  with  a  strong  Castro  Influ- 
ence. 

These  three  groups  have  not  yet  formed 
a  united  front.    That  may  come  later.    They 


are  still  fighting  for  the  leadership  of  the 
revolt.  But  they  are  exploiting  every  weak- 
ness, every  breakdown  In  authority,  to  spread 
the  influence  of  Communist  power. 

Their  success  can  be  measiured  by  one 
stark  and  tragic  fact.  Many  of  BoEch's  origl- 
nal  supporters  have  left  the  revolt  and  have 
gone  Into  hiding. 

Officials  in  Washington  have  a  list  of  names 
of  the  58  most  Important  Communist  leaders 
who  hiive  seized  key  strategic  positions  in 
the  revolt  and  are  twisting  It  into  a  Commu- 
nist pattern.  This  list  contains  the  names 
of  these  Communists  and  their  military  and 
technical  training  as  agents  of  revolutionary 
upheaval. 

Some  of  them  were  trained  In  Russia, 
others  In  China,  still  others  In  Cuba.  All  of 
them  have  heen  identified  as  active  and  sinis- 
ter figures  in  tiie  present  stage  of  the  revolt 
No  signs  exist  ns  yet  of  any  significant 
movement  of  Communist  agents  from  Cuba 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  Is  the  judg- 
ment of  Washington  officials  that  Cuba  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  success  which 
marked  the  uprising  and  the  weaknesses 
thus  revealed  In  the  crumbling  fabric  of  gov- 
ernmental power. 

Tlio  local  Communist  agents,  expertly 
trained  and  strategically  placed,  moved  in 
quickly  to  exploit  the  situation  for  Commu- 
nist purposes.  Cuba's  future  role  has  to  be 
watched  carefully. 

Bo.«;cli's  supporters  made  a  serious  mistake. 
Tiiey  gave  some  seized  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition to  people  more  eager  to  loot  and  plun- 
der for  p;-ivate  gain  th.ai  to  fight  for  the 
proclaimed  cause  of  the  uprising. 

Thus,  the  revolt  lost  popular  favor  and 
became  a  weapon  of  anarchy  instead  of  a 
movement  to  restore  Bosch  as  the  last  con- 
stitutionally elected  President.  These  ex- 
cesses drove  many  moderates  into  silence  or 
retreat  and  again  gave  added  strength  to  the 
Communist  minority. 

Even  at  this  critical  hour  the  situation 
might  have  been  restored  if  Bosch,  by  a 
greater  display  of  personal  daring,  had  left 
Puerto  Rico  and  gone  to  Santo  Domingo  to 
raise  once  more  the  flag  of  his  cause. 

That  might  have  gi»-en  a  flgiiting  unity  to 
his  scattered  and  dispirited  followers.  As 
yet,  however,  he  has  not  appeared  where  the 
bullets  are  flying  and  the  issue  is  being 
decided. 

The  supreme  point,  whic'n  should  be  im- 
derstood  by  everyone,  is  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  trying  to  overthrow  the  present 
government  or  keep  it  In  power.  It  is  not 
trying  to  restore  Bosch  as  President  or  keep 
him  In  exile  In  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  not  Inter- 
fering In  the  internal  politics  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Its  political  fate  is  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  Dominican  people  themselves. 

Nor  is  the  United  States  practicing  inter- 
vention or  imperialism  in  the  sense  so  famil- 
iar to  Latin  America  and  so  resented  by  It. 
It  Is  a  strange  sort  of  intervention  whose  de- 
clared and  single  purpose  is  evacuation.  The 
United  States  wants  to  get  Its  citizens  out  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  not  to  get  more 
troops  in  there. 

But  growing  anarchy,  the  rising  threat  to 
American  citizens,  and  the  sinister  designs 
of  Communist  power  may  give  the  United 
States  no  choice  but  reluctantly  to  Increase 
Its  rescue  operations. 

Meanwhile  every  forward-looking  leader  In 
Latin  America  Is  being  urged  by  the  United 
States  to  use  his  Influence  to  keep  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  sliding  Into  anarchy 
or  communism.  The  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  has  decided  to  grapple  with  the 
crisis. 

The  Johnson  administration  seeks  nothing 
for  this  country  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  It  stands  ready  to  prove  this,  once  con- 
ditions of  law  and  order  are  restored  and 
the  Dominican  people  can  shape  their  own 
national  course  without  Communist  domi- 
nation. 
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IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
May  5.  1965] 
Intervention   Has   OAS  Basis 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Whether  or  not  some  of  the  countries  in 
Latin  America  disapprove  of  the  sending  of 
U.S.  military  forces  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  realistic  fact  is  that  basic  inter- 
national law  approves  such  rescue  measures 
when  the  lives  of  foreigners  are  endangered 
and  no  other  police  force  to  protect  them  is 
available. 

Tiie  Ch.arter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  provides.  In  effect,  that,  where 
there  is  an  established  government  capable 
of  discharging  Its  international  obligations, 
"No  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  state."  But  this  does 
not  exclude  Intervention  when  the  local  gov- 
ernment has  broken  down.  Tlie  United 
States  has  openly  declared  that  It  has  no  de- 
Sire  to  participate  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Tliere  arc  Indeed,  even  more  pertinent  ar- 
ticles in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  on  this  point.  Articles  7 
and  8  say: 

"Every  American  state  has  the  duty  to  re- 
spect the  rights  enjoyed  by  every  other  state 
In  accordance  with  international  law. 

"The  fundamental  rights  of  states  may  not 
be  impaired  iii  any  manner  whatsoever." 

Tlicse  provisions  are  In  complete  accord 
with  precedents  of  international  law,  which 
have  always  held  that  the  lives  of  foreigners 
resident  in  a  country  must  be  protected 
against  any  violence  and  that,  if  the  existing 
government  Is  incapable  of  giving  such  pro- 
tection, the  state  or  states  whose  nationals 
are  threatened  may  take  appropriate  action 
In  defense. 

Another  article  In  the  Charter  provides 
that  "the  territory  of  a  state  is  inviolable" 
and  that  "military  occupation"  or  other 
measures  of  force  must  not  be  taken  against 
It  even  temporarily.  The  plain  objective  of 
such  a  provision,  however,  is  to  prevent  ter- 
ritorial acquisition.  The  United  States  has 
no  hostility  toward  the  Dominican  people 
and.  of  course,  has  no  Intention  of  annexing 
a  single  foot  of  territory  or  of  Interfering 
with  a  government  once  established. 

Among  the  principles  affirmed  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
are  the  following: 

"International  law  Is  the  standard  of  con- 
duct of  states  In  their  reciprocal  relations; 

"An  act  of  aggression  against  one  Ameri- 
can state  Is  an  act  of  aggression  against  all 
the  other  American  states." 

In  the  present  instance,  the  United  States 
had  detected  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Communist  imperialist  regimes  to  take  over 
the  Dominican  Republic.  This  has  precipi- 
tated a  situation  which  not  only  endangers 
the  lives  of  all  foreigners,  but  also  could 
extinguish  self-government  altogether  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  was 
obligated  by  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  exert  military  as  well 
as  moral  force  against  the  aggressors. 

There  will  always  be  a  dispute  as  to  how 
much  evidence  was  available  beforehand  to 
the  American  Government  concerning  Com- 
munist infiltration.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  state  of  anarchy  developed  In 
Santo  Domingo  and  that  it  was  a  wise  pre- 
caution for  President  Johnson  to  order 
American  marines  to  land,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  but  to  prevent  the 
Injury  of  many  innocent  persons  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  who  were  in  no  way  par- 
ticipants In  the  quarrels  between  the  various 
factions. 

By  announcing  at  once  that  the  United 
States  would  withdraw  Its  forces  as  soon  as 
the  OAS  could  put  Into  effect  Its  own  peace 
plan,  President  Johnson  followed  the  proce- 


dures provided  for  In  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  The  duty  of 
a  strong  nation  like  the  United  States  is 
clear.  It  must  protect  the  weaker  nations. 
If  an  emergency  arises.  It  can  act  alone. 

The  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Washing- 
ton Government  is  to  be  found  In  Its  open 
declaration  that  it  will  Join  with  other  coun- 
tries in  the  OAS  to  help  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Dominican  Republic.  For 
the  really  significant  provision  of  the  OAS 
Charter  is  its  statement  on  collective  secvirity, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Every  act  of  aggression  by  a  state  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  or  the  Inviolability 
of  the  territory  or  against  the  sovereignty  or 
political  Independence  of  an  American  State 
shall  be  considered  an  act  of  aggression 
against  the  other  American  States." 

The  U.S.  action,  therefore,  is  based  upon 
two  points — the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
foreign  nationals,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
territorial  integrity  and  political  Independ- 
ence of  the  Dominican  Republic  against  acts 
of  aggression  by  imperialistic  governments. 
This  was  the  fundamental  principle  origi- 
nally proclaimed  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
it  has  been  preserved  In  essence  In  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY  TO  THE  ADVERTIS- 
ING COUNCIL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  April  6,  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, delivered  a  most  exciting  and  in- 
teresting speech  to  the  Advertising 
Council.  In  the  forthright  and  lucid 
manner  which  is  so  inimitably  his,  the 
Vice  President  spoke  of  the  great  goals 
we  have  for  our  land  and  the  cooperation 
between  business  and  Government  which 
is  so  necessary  in  order  to  build  the 
Great  Society.  As  he  put  it:  "We  have 
no  little  dreams;  we  make  no  little 
plans."  Hubert  Humphrey  spoke  most 
eloquently  of  the  hopes  we  have  for  a 
Great  Society  here  at  home  and  a  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  society  abroad.  I  am 
sure  all  Senators  will  find  his  remarks  of 
great  interest.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey TO  THE  Advertising  Council,  April  6, 
1965 

My  friends  In  advertising  should  feel  very 
much  at  home  In  the  America  of  1965. 

Not  merely  because  our  economy  is  boom- 
ing— and  billings  are  up. 

You — as  representatives  of  an  Industry 
that  lives  by  creativity — can  feel  at  home  be- 
cause we  are  entering  in  this  country  the 
most  creative  and  therefore  rewarding  period 
of  our  history. 

America  Is  creating  new  wealth — new 
and  better  goods  and  services,  faster,  for 
more  people  than  ever  before.  But  we  are 
creating  far  more  than  that.  We  are  cre- 
ating In  this  country  the  means  for  sus- 
tained national  growth.  Not  just  economic 
growth.  But  a  fuller  growth  which  can 
keep  us  free  and  secure  In  the  future. 

We  are  Improving  and  strengthening  every 
major  resource  of  this  Nation — our  educa- 
tional system,  our  medical  facilities,  otir 
housing,  our  recreation,  and  our  most  Im- 
portant resource,  our  people. 

We  are  doing  this  through  an  unprece- 
dented peacetime  effort  of  national  coopera- 
tion. 


First,  there  is  the  creative  partnership 
which  now  exists  between  Government  and 
private  industry. 

We  see  this  most  dramatically  at  Cape 
Kennedy.  Vital,  creative  work  by  Govern- 
ment, the  aerospace  and  other  Industry  will 
soon  put  Gemini  Four  into  orbit.  By  1970. 
Government  and  Industry,  working  together, 
will  land  a  man  on  the  moon  through  project 
Apollo. 

We  see  It  too  in  Comsat — a  unique  corpora- 
tion which  fuses  public  and  private  enter- 
prise. Comsat  will  revolutionize  interna- 
tional communication. 

We  see  this  cooperation  too  In  domestic 
programs.  Several  major  private  corpora- 
tions, for  Instance,  are  now  serving  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  contractors  In 
operating  job  training  camps. 

We  see  It  in  Government  economic  and  fis- 
cal policies  designed  to  give  the  private  sec- 
tor maximum  latitude  for  enterprise  and 
growth. 

Thankfully,  business  and  Government 
have  passed  the  time  when  they  regarded 
each  other  as  natural  enemies. 

You  of  the  Advertising  Council  have 
demonstrated  for  many  years  the  achieve- 
ment in  the  public  good  which  can  flow  from 
the  great  talent  and  resources  of  private  en- 
terprise. 

There  Is  a  second  and  broader  area  of  co- 
operation today  in  this  country.  This  is  the 
cooperation  which  Is  developing  between 
others  who  once  opposed  each  other  as  a 
matter  of  course — cooperation  between 
North  and  South,  Negro  and  white,  farmer 
and  city  dweller,  business  and  labor. 

There  is  another  word  for  this  developing 
cooperation.    It  Is  consensus. 

Consensus  is  voluntary  agreement  based  on 
constructive  dialogue,  mutual  respect,  and 
understanding. 

In  consensus  today,  we  Americans  are  to- 
gether joining  the  fight  on  old  common  ene- 
mies; poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  discrimi- 
nation. 

It  is  exhilarating.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
President: 

"The  excitement  of  becoming,  always  be- 
coming, trying,  probing,  failing,  resting,  and 
trying  again — but  always  trying  and  always 
gaining." 

United  we  stand.    And  united  we  gain. 

We  must  gain.  Our  needs  are  multiplying. 
In  5  years,  211  million  people  will  live  In  our 
country — half  of  them  under  the  age  of  25. 

In  10  years,  we  will  need — each  year — over 
2  million  new  homes.  We  will  need  schools 
for  10  million  additional  children  •  •  •  wel- 
fare and  health  facUitles  for  6  mlUlon  more 
people  over  the  age  of  60. 

We  have  no  time  to  lose.  We  must  chal- 
lenge the  tasks  at  hand. 

We  must  make  our  cities  more  livable — 
places  where  children  can  play  and  men  and 
women  can  work.  In  safety  and  health. 

We  must  preserve  our  natural  heritage  be- 
fore It  is  lost  •  •  •  we  must  preserve  our 
landscape  and  our  forests.  We  must  pre- 
serve clean  air  and  water. 

We  must  find  ways  to  help  our  rural  citi- 
zens adjust  to  technological  revolution  and 
social  change. 

We  must  solve  the  problem  of  mass  transit. 
The  conmiuters  present  In  this  room  know 
what  I'm  talking  about. 

We  have  no  little  dreams.  We  make  no 
little  plans. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed — and  your 
Congress  Is  passing — legislation  -which  wlU 
help  create  the  freedom  and  security  we 
seek. 

Programs  to  provide  adequate  medical  care, 
to  better  educate  our  children,  to  eradicate 
poverty,  to  give  each  man  and  woman  In  this 
country  truly  equal  opportunity. 

These  investments  carry  a  price  tag. 

But  the  cost  per  thousand  or  per  man 
or   per   million   of   national   problems   like 
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Illiteracy,  school  dropouts,  poverty,  delin- 
quency, and.  yes,  discrimination  Is  far  great- 
er than  the  cost  of  our  efforts  to  overcome 
these  things. 

We  spend  $450  a  year  per  child  In  our 
public  schools.  But  we  spend  $1,800  a  year 
to  keep  a  delinquent  In  a  detention  home. 
$2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on  relief,  and 
$3,500  a  year  for  an  Inmate  In  State  prison. 
We  must  make  the  Investments  necessary 
so  that  all  In  our  society  may  be  productive. 
Poor  and  uneducated  people  are  poor  con- 
sumers. They  are  a  drain  on  our  economy. 
They  are  wasted  resources. 

But  beyond  the  economic  good,  there  is  the 
morality  of  our  efforts. 

We  in  America  have  always  drawn  strength 
from  our  belief  that  democracy  can  give 
the  greatest  reward  of  all:  the  opportunity 
fore  each  man  and  woman  to  make  some- 
thing better  of  himself,  in  his  own  way. 
We  believe  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
every  man — not  just  our  society  as  a  whole, 
but  each  man  in  it. 

That  is  why  we  educate  a  child,  or  give  a 
hand  to  those  without  jobs  or  hope,  or  do  the 
things  we  must  do  to  insure  that  each  Amer- 
ican, whatever  his  color  or  national  origin, 
shall  have  his  equal  chance. 

We  must  do  here  at  home  the  responsible 
tasks  of  freemen  if  we  as  Americans  are  to 
live  up  to  our  beliefs.  I  ask  your  sup- 
port and  your  work  for  the  programs  which 
will  make  these  things  possible. 

I  also  ask  your  support  and  work  for  some- 
thing else:  for  the  belief  that  the  world 
need  not  destroy  itself  by  war,  and  thaf  we 
Americans  can  help  others,  too,  in  other 
places,  find  a  better  life. 

We  hear  many  voices  these  days  saying  that 
America  is  overextended  in  the  world  •  •  • 
that  other  people's  problems  needn't  be  our 
problems  •  •  •  that  we  ought  to  close  up 
shop  overseas  and  enjoy  our  fruits  here  in 
the  good  old  U.S.A. 

Too  easy,  my  friends.  And  too  dangerous. 
Who  in  the  world  will  work  for  democracy 
if  we  do  not? 

Who  in  the  world  can  preserve  the  peace 
if  we  do  not? 

Who  in  the  world  can  set  the  example,  can 
offer  the  needed  hand,  if  we  do  not? 

We  live  In  a  time  when  everything  Is  com- 
plex, when  there  are  no  more  rapid  or  easy 
answers.  We  live  in  a  time  when  we  must 
exert  our  patience  as  never  before.  Have  we 
the  patience,  for  Instance,  to  continue  a  dis- 
agreeable struggle  thousands  of  miles  from 
home — perhaps  for  months  and  years 
ahead — without  any  guarantee  of  final 
success? 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  forces  of  totalitari- 
anism have  that  patience. 

We  must  stand  abroad  as  we  stand  at 
home:  for  the  pledges  made  by  Americans 
who  came  before  us.  We  must  love  freedom 
and  justice  enough  to  practice  it  •  •  •  and 
defend  It. 

President  Johnson  has  made  his  commit- 
ment to  all  of  us.  I  Join  him  in  that 
commitment. 


Maij  11,  1965 


THE  MESS  IN  VIETNAM— XIV 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  uni- 
versity communities— faculties  and  stu- 
dent bodies — include  a  very  substantial 
number  of  opponents  of  our  southeast 
Asia  policies.  They  properly  reject  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk's  chiding  of  the 
academic  world  for  what  he  chooses  to 
label  its  "stubborn  disregard  of  plain 
facts."  A  reply  from  New  England  uni- 
versity faculty  members  was  published  as 
a  three-quarter  page  advertisement  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times.  It  points 
out  their  view  that  Secretary  Rusk  and 
the  administration  spokesmen  are  the 


ones  who  are  giUlty  of  "stubborn  disre- 
gard of  the  facts." 

The  advertisement  was  signed  by  over 
750  faculty  members  of  25  New  England 
universities.  Harvard  leads  the  list,  with 
200  signers.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  is  second,  with  137.  Bran- 
deis  is  third,  with  69;  Yale,  fourth,  with 
62.  'Boston  University  has  46;  North- 
eastern University  and  Tufts  University. 
43  each.  Others  are:  Andover  Newton 
Theological  School.  Boston  College. 
Brown  University,  Clark  University,  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. Episcopal  Theological  School.  God- 
dard  College.  Simmons  College,  Smith 
College,  University  of  Connecticut,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute.  Cardinal  Cushing  College 
Wellesley,  Wheaton,  Williams,  and 
Amherst. 

The  list  is  an  impressive  one  of  out- 
standing faculty  members,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  burden  the  Public  Printer  by 
having  the  list  printed  in  the  Record. 
However.  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  message,  entitled  "A 
Reply  to  Secretary  Rusk  on  Vietnam." 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  advertisement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  9,  1965] 
A  Replt  to  Secretary  Rusk  on  Vietnam 
In  his  address  on  April  23  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law,  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  attacked  academic  critics 
of  the  administration  for  talking  "nonsense 
about  the  nature  of  the  struggle"  in  Viet- 
nam. He  continued:  "I  sometimes  wonder 
at  the  gullibility  of  educated  men  and  the 
stubborn  disregard  of  plain  facts  by  men  who 
are  supposed  to  be  helping  out  young  to 
learn — especially  to  learn  how  to  think." 
This  abusive  language  suggests  that  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  silence  its  critics. 

This  suggestion  Is  confirmed  by  insinua- 
tions from  other  administration  spokesmen 
about  the  loyalty  of  such  critics.  Precisely  in 
this  time  of  crisis,  however,  the  academic 
community  has  both  a  right  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  point  out  hazards  and  inconsistencies 
in  our  military  and  diplomatic  policy. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  angry.  The  reasons  have  nothing  to  do 
with  "gullibility"  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity. He  is  angry  because  the  facts  and  wider 
considerations  brought  up  by  these  critics 
have  contradicted  so  many  official  pronounce- 
ments. It  is  not  me  scholars  but  the  leaders 
of  the  administration  who  have  shown  a 
"stubborn  disregard  of  plain  facts." 

PLAIN  FACTS? 

For  example,  on  March  25,  1965.  President 
Johnson  said,  "We  seek  no  more  than  a  re- 
turn to  the  essentials  of  the  agreements  of 
1954 — a  reliable  agreement  to  guarantee  the 
Independence  and  security  of  all  In  southeast 
Asia."  But  the  "plain  fact"  is  that  the 
Geneva  agreement  did  not  provide  for  a  divi- 
sion of  Vietnam  into  two  nations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  agreement  spoke  of  the  two 
parts  of  Vietnam  as  "regrouping  zones"  and 
said  that  "the  military  demarcation  line  is 
provisional  and  should  not  in  any  way  be 
interpreted  as  constituting  a  political  or  ter- 
ritorial boundary."  It  provided  that 
•••  «  •  general  elections  shall  be  held  in  July. 
1956,  under  the  supervision  of  an  inter- 
national commission  •  •  •."  No  such  unify- 
ing elections  have  been  held.  The  Saigon  re- 
gime, with  United  States  approval,  refused. 
Ever  since,  the  United  States  has  insisted 
that  Vietnam  remain  divided. 


On  April  7,  1965,  the  President  gave  an 
other  description  of  the  administration's 
goals.  He  said.  "Tonight  Americans  and 
Asians  are  dying  for  a  world  where  each 
people  may  choose  its  own  path  to  change  " 
and  further  on:  "Our  objective  is  the  inde 
pendence  of  South  Vietnam,  and  its  freedom 
from  attack.  We  want  nothing  for  our- 
selves — only  that  the  people  of  South  Viet 
nam  be  allowed  to  guide  their  own  countrv 
in  their  own  way."  The  plain  fact  is  that 
the  scale  of  American  intervention  Is  Incom 
patlble  with  the  goal  of  self-determination 
North  Vietnam  has.  to  be  sure,  intervened 
by  helping  the  Vletcong.  But  at  every  stage 
of  the  war  the  scale  of  American  Interven- 
tion  has  been  far  greater.  The  manner  of 
combat  shows  that  we  have  saturated  South 
Vietnam  with  every  kind  of  military  equip- 
ment the  terrain  allows.  We  airlift  troops 
and  supplies  continually.  We  drop  napalm 
on  civilian  populations  Intermingled  with 
guerrillas.  We  burn  and  defoliate  crops  and 
forests.  We  have  resorted  to  incapacitating 
gas.  An  intervention  as  massive  as  this  does 
not  furnish  a  choice  to  the  people.  It  de- 
prives them  of  one. 

stubborn    disregard    of    PLAIN    FACTS 

If  American  actions  in  Vietnam  are  de- 
fenslzle.  administration  attempts  to  defend 
them  should  square  with  the  plain  facts. 
Self-deception  about  American  Intervention 
can  be  a  greater  peril  than  discriminating 
protest.  Only  by  recognizing  the  ambigui- 
ties of  the  situation  can  we  reach  accord  with 
the  deepest  levels  of  the  American  conscience 
and  with  the  common  conscience  of  man- 
kind. The  administration  may  have  con- 
trived the  discreet  silence  or  the  grudging 
lipservice  of  some  foreign  governments  and 
of  some  U.S.  Senators,  but  the  hazards  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  present  policy  are 
widely  recognized  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  raises  serious 
moral  questions,  not  merely  diplomatic  and 
tactical  ones.  As  a  nation  we  hold  Immense 
power.  To  permit  it  to  be  used  In  reckless 
and  barbarous  ways  is  to  imperil  the  entire 
basis  of  American  leadership. 

Let  us  make  known  to  the  Government  and 
to  our  compatriots  that  we  oppose  the  dis- 
astrous policy  of  continued  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam.  Continuation  of  the  present 
policy  makes  It  Impossible  for  Americans  and 
Russians  to  talk  further  about  peaceful  co- 
existence and  encourages  all  Communist  na- 
tions to  close  ranks  in  opposition  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

World  opinion  does  not  support  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  in  Vietnam.  Throughout  the 
world  these  operations  appear  increasingly  to 
be  a  campaign  in  the  self-interest  of  a  West- 
ern power  rather  than  in  the  interest  of  that 
stricken  Asian  nation.  Indochina  has  been 
macerated  by  20  years  of  antlcolonlal,  na- 
tionalist, and  Communist  warfare.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  the  military  might  to  defeat  the 
Vietcong.  But  unless  we  show  immediate  re- 
straint, and  show  humane  imagination  in 
bringing  Interested  parties  to  the  peace  table, 
we  risk  the  loss  of  the  respect  and  sympathy 
of  men  and  nations  far  beyond  the  present 
theater  of  war, 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

Citizens  must  speak  out  on  issues  of  na- 
tional policy.  We  will  not  be  intimidated 
by  charges  of  gullibility  or  disloyalty. 

We  demand  that  the  administration  return 
to  the  plain  facts  and  make  an  earnest  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  negotiated  peace.  Reitera- 
tion of  the  phrase  "unconditional  discus- 
sions" is  not  enough,  especially  because  the 
condition  is  attached  to  it  that  the  rebel 
forces  In  the  civil  war  are  not  to  appear  at 
the  conference  table.  Peaceful  Intentions 
can  be  made  plainer  than  this.  We  must  ar- 
range for  an  Immediate  cease-fire  and  offer 
to  negotiate  with  the  principal  combatants, 
including  the  Vletcong;   we  must  cease  our 
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air  raids  on  North  Vietnam;  we  should  use 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  in 
bringing  about  these  ends;  and  we  muf  t  as- 
sure the  world  that  we  will  not  use  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  pursuit  of  victory  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

Mr.   GRUENING.     Furthermore,   Mr. 
President,  in  yesterday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist. Marquis  Childs,  commented  on 
the   New    England    situation.      Writing 
from  Boston,  and  under  the  headline. 
■Academics   Oppose   Johnson   Policies," 
he  pointed  to  the  very  considerable  re- 
volt   taking    place    in    our    universities 
against   the   administration's   policy    in 
southeast   Asia.     He   pointed   out   that 
while  in  voting  strength  the  intellectual 
community  may  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal,  nevertheless,  over  the  years,  this 
community  has.  on  the  whole,  supported 
Democratic  Presidents  and  has  supplied 
ideas  and  initiatives.    He  added  that  this 
is  an  important  function  that  cannot  be 
scorned.     Neither  uould  it  be  safe  for 
the  administration  to  continue  to  dis- 
regard this  very  sub.stantial  opposition  by 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  our  Nation's 
life.    The  administration  would  do  well 
to  revise,  first  of  all.  the  facts  on  which 
it  bases  its  policies,  so  as  to  make  them 
accord  with  history,  and.  on  that  basis, 
to    revise    the    so-called    unconditional 
discussions  or  negotiations  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proclaimed  in  his  April  7 
Johns      Hopkins      University      address. 
Among  the  revisions  should  be.  first  of 
all.  a  recognition  that  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords, a  return  to  which  the  President 
has  urged,  provide  for  a  reunited  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  not  an  independent 
South    Vietnam:    second,    the    revision 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States,  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  invited  itself  to  aid  Viet- 
nam militai-ily.    The  myth  that  an  inde- 
pendent government  of  Vietnam  asked 
us  in,  and  that  successive  Presidents  have 
pledged  such  aid  on  the  basis  of  such 
a  request,  needs  to  be  disspelled  as  a  pre- 
liminaiy  to  realistic  negotiations.    As  a 
third  revision,  there  should  be  an  under- 
standing that  there  has  been  aggression 
on  both  sides.    Our  buildup  of  arms  in 
South  Vietnam  was  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  agreement.    That  is  spelled  out 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission  created 
by  that  accord.    The  same  is  true  of  the 
violations  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

As  a  foui'th  revision,  there  should  be 
a  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front — in  other  words, 
the  Viet<;ong.  Even  if  Hanoi  should  de- 
cide to  yield,  in  response  to  our  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  war  would  not 
cease.  It  has  been,  and  still  is.  a  civil 
war,  although  in  response  to  vastly  in- 
creased U.S.  aid,  North  Vietnamese  aid 
to  the  Vietcong  has  also  increased. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Marquis 
Childs'  article  entitled  "Academics  Op- 
pose Johnson  Policies,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  10.  1965] 

Academics  Oppose  Johnson  Policies 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Boston. — For  a  President  who  dreamed  of 
uniting    the    country    behind    his    policies, 
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Lyndon  Johnson  seems  well  on  the  way  to 
dividing  opinion  along  Intensely  partisan 
lines.  In  this  center,  with  Its  13  universities 
and  colleges  and  the  complex  of  new  ind\is- 
tries  grown  up  around  advanced  research  in 
these  institutions,  the  division  is  strikingly 
evident. 

The  President's  sudden  action  in  sending 
marines  into  the  Dominican  Republic  seems 
far  more  than  the  rapidly  increasing  Ameri- 
can commitment  In  Vietnam  to  have  aroused 
student  opposition  and  the  deep  concern  of 
the  academic  community.  From  the  prespec- 
tive  of  Boston  it  is  possible  to  see  two  poles 
of  opinion  sharply  alienated  coming  into 
being  with  attitudes  hardening  at  each 
extreme. 

At  a  "teach-in"  at  Boston  University  the 
other  night,  with  most  of  the  area  colleges 
represented,  an  overflow  crowd  of  2,000 
warmly  applauded  Barrington  Moore,  Jr..  a 
Harvard  sociologist,  when  he  said:  "We  have 
to  stop  the  enemies  of  freedom  at  home  and, 
let's  be  blunt  about  it.  Johnson  is  one  of 
them.  It  is  my  careful  and  sober  judgment 
that  Johnson  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
men  in  politics  today." 

Turner  A.  Shelton,  a  spokesman  for  the 
State  Department,  got  some  cheers  but  far 
more  boos  and  catcalls  when  he  said,  "If 
you're  afraid  to  fight  I  don't  know  how  to 
help  you."  At  one  point  a  faculty  adviser 
took  the  microphone  from  Shelton  to  appeal 
to  the  students  to  allow  Shelton  to  be  heard. 
More  significant  than  this  uproarious  out- 
pouring was  the  earlier  "teach-in"  at  Har- 
vard. By  comparison,  it  was  sober  and,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  well  balanced.  Dis- 
tinguished professors  such  as  J.  Kenneth 
Galbraith.  a  former  Ambassador  to  India, 
analyzed  the  Johnson  policy  on  Vietnam  and 
while  Galbraith  and  others  opposed  the 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  they  argued  the 
case  for  sustaining  a  position  of  strength 
that  would  permit  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  war.  The  unilateral  intervention  of 
the  United  States  in  a  small,  troubled  Carib- 
bean republic  has  been  the  trigger  for  a  more 
unrestrained  and  vociferous  reaction  among 
students. 

Faculty  members  with  whom  this  reporter 
has  talked  speak  with  deep  concern  of  the 
trend  of  American  foreign  policy.  They  see 
President  Johnsoia  resorting  more  and  more 
to  the  emotional  appeal  of  anticominunism 
to  win  support  for  his  actions.  As  the  recent 
past  has  shown,  such  an  appeal  gets  a  re- 
sponse from  a  large  segment  of  opinion.  But 
such  an  appeal,  the  fear  is,  will  create  a  war 
psychosis  defeating  all  hope  of  easing  ten- 
sions and  tlireatenlng  a  nuclear  confrontation 
down  a  deadend  road. 

The  memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy  is  strong. 
This  is  still  Kennedy  country.  His  academic 
admirers  speak  of  his  American  University 
speech  calling  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
differences  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  that  followed  as  they 
ask  whether  the  current  promise  set  in  mo- 
tion is  forever  cut  off. 

On  innumerable  campuses  across  the  coun- 
try, judging  by  all  reports,  this  same  phe- 
nomenon is  evident.  The  alienation  of  the 
Intellectual  community,  if  that  is  what  is 
happening,  can  be  easily  discounted.  A  car- 
toon in  the  Boston  Traveler  summed  it  up — 
L.B.J,  as  an  anguished  Hercules  holding  the 
world  on  his  shoulders  while  beatniks  and 
the  "better  Red  than  dead"  chip  away  at  his 
ankles. 

But  among  serious  young  students  there  is 
a  genuine  fear  of  what  the  intrusion  of  the 
Communist  issue  can  do  to  student  attitudes. 
They  are  especially  concerned  over  the  effort 
to  brand  certain  phases  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  Communist-infiltrated  or  Com- 
munist-dominated and  then  Unking  this  to 
the  anti-Vietnam  movement  to  discredit  all 
student  movements.  It  will  harden  atti- 
tudes, the  belief  Is,  and  make  It  easier  for  the 


very  small  number  of  Marxist  or  Communist- 
oriented  students  to  gain  Influence. 

As  a  straw  In  the  wind  the  Harvard  Crim- 
son editorial  board  was  virtually  unanimous 
in  support  of  an  editorial  condemning  the 
Dominican  intervention  while  the  board  was 
divided,  roughly  10  to  9,  over  a  strong  anti- 
Vietnam  editorial  last  November.  "The  U.S. 
Government  seems  incapable  of  understand- 
ing that  social  reform,  not  communism,  is 
the  central  concern  of  Latin  Americans,"  the 
editorial  said. 

In  voting  strength  the  intellectual  commu- 
nity Is  probably  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the'  total,  if  it  is  that  large.  A  practical 
politician  can,  therefore,  dismiss  it.  But  over 
the  years  this  community  has.  on  the  whole, 
supported  Democratic  Presidents  and  sup- 
plied ideas  and  Initiatives.  This  is  an  im- 
portant function  that  cannot  be  scorned. 


MESSAGE  TO  YOUTH  DUTIING 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Hyman  B.  Kaminkow,  a  distinguished 
educator  in  Baltimore  city.  Dr.  Kamin- 
kow is  the  principal  of  the  GwTnns  Falls 
Elementary  School. 

He  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent give  an  annual  message  to  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  during  American  Educa- 
tion Week. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  an  an- 
nual message  to  the  young  people  of  this 
country  is  an  appealing  one.  Adults 
talk  about  the  importance  of  an  educa- 
tion but  little  is  done  directly  to  explain 
to  our  youngsters  the  goals  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  society  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion. 

A  message  from  the  President  to  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  will  highUght  the 
importance  we  place  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Kaminkow's  letter  to  me 
and  his  letter  of  request  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  these  thoughtful  letters  with 
the  hope  that  they  too  might  petition  the 
President  on  behalf  of  this  excellent  sug- 
gestion : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
GwYNNS  Falls  Elementary  School, 

Baltimore.  Md..  April  27. 1965. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Ttdings. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ttdings:  In  an  address  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  May  22,  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said,  "The 
Great  Society  is  a  place  where  every  child 
can  find  knowledge  to  enrich  his  mind  and 
to  enlarge  his  talents."  This  statement  rein- 
forces my  deep  conviction  of  the  urgent  need 
of  an  annual  presidential  message  to  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  Nation  irrespec- 
tive of  the  political  party  in  office.  Although 
I  am  aware  of  the  tremendous  beneficial  im- 
pact of  recently  passed  Federal  legislation 
in  the  field  of  education,  I  am  equally  aware 
of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  climate 
of  our  time  which  makes  the  President's  an- 
nual message  to  the  children  and  youth  of 
our  Nation  more  appropriate  today  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  Great  Society  needs 
the  additional  impact  of  an  annual  presi- 
dential message  that  would  serve  not  only  to 
motivate  the  children  and  youth  to  enrich 
their  minds  and  to  enlarge  their  talents,  but 
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to  set  a  continuing  example  of  our  goals  and 
standards  for  their  future  needs. 

Should  you  find  merit  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  President's  annual  message  to  the 
children  and  youth  of  our  Nation  during 
American  Education  Week,  then  I  would 
deeply  appreciate  the  services  of  your  office 
In  effectuating  its  realisation.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  you  will  And  it  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  lend  your  support  and  cooperation  to 
Mr.  Allen  Dale  Olson,  AEVV  coordinator, 
whose  very  warm  reaction  to  my  suggestion  is 
amplified  in  his  letter  to  me. 

I  extend  my  deep  appreciation  to  you  for 
your  consideration  of  and  response  to  this 
letter. 

Sincerely. 

Hym.\n  B.  K.^mixkow, 

Principal. 


B.4LTIAIORE  ELEMENT.\RY  SCHOOL  NO.  60, 

Baltimore.  Md.,  February  24,  2964. 
President  Lyndo;  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  De.\r  Mr.  Preshjent:  During  one  of  the 
4  tragic  days  of  the  assassination  of  our  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  I  was  fortunate 
to  view  a  rebroadcast  of  a  special  television 
program  in  which  you  were  interviewed  by  a 
commentator  on  the  LBJ  ranch.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  simplicity  and  cogency  of  your 
comments  on  national  and  international  af- 
fairs. Your  comments  were  so  sincerely  ex- 
pressed that  they  gave  meaning  to  the  quo- 
tation. 'Sincerity  Is  the  highest  form  of 
eloquence." 

Of  particular  impact  was  the  comment 
that  the  present  generation  Is  better  than 
the  previous  one,  and  that  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be  better  than  the  present  one. 
This  optimistic  observation  was  significant 
to  me  because  of  its  educational  Implica- 
tions; it  gave  support,  strength,  and  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  our  national 
goals.  As  Ralph  McGlll  pointed  out,  "We 
cannot,  any  more  than  could  past  genera- 
tions, see  the  face  of  the  future.  But  we 
know  that  written  across  it  is  the  word  edu- 
cation." 

The  television  program  I  exp>erlenced  sev- 
eral months  ago  is  still  with  me  In  some  per- 
sonal and  professional  reflections.  In  the 
past,  every  message  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
has  been  addressed  to  the  adult  citizenry. 
Has  not  the  time  arrived.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  "century  of  the  educated  man"  talk  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  our  Na- 
tion— public,  private,  and  parochial? 

You,  Mr,  President,  had  once  been  a  teach- 
er. In  my  mind,  you  still  are;  only  this  time 
you're  our  "top  teacher."  And  as  our  top 
teacher.  Henry  Adams  would  have  said  that 
you  affect  eternity  because  you  never  can 
tell  where  your  Influence  will  stop.  It  is  In 
this  light  that  I  respectfully  suggest  an  Idea 
that  would  take  the  form,  via  radio  and 
television,  of  the  President's  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  children  and  youth  of  our  na- 
af.on.  This  message,  I  believe,  could  be 
addressed  appropriately  during  American 
Education  Week,  a  week  when  our  children 
and  •  outh  need  to  be  reminded  of  their 
unique  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilitips  of  both  optimum  self-realization 
and  mar'mum  contribution  to  our  demo- 
cratic sociefy. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
teacher  and  politician  become  President  of 
the  United  States  will  And  merit  in  the  Idea 
suggested  in  this  letter 

May  God  grant  you  a  double  portion  of 
good  health,  strength,  energy,  and  wisdom 
m  the  guidance  and  protection  of  our 
Nation. 

Respectfully  yovu-s, 

Hyman  B.  Kaminkow. 

Pr  J  71  cipaZ. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  TREASURY 
PROMISES  CONTINUANCE  OF 
SOUND  DEBT-MANAGEMENT  POL- 
ICY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  public 
debt  in  the  United  States  has  often  been 
a  subject  of  concern  for  many  of  our 
citizens;  and  in  recent  months,  members 
of  the  banking  community  and  investing 
public  have  been  especially  interested  in 
possible  changes  in  debt-management 
policy  that  might  result  from  the 
changes  in  Treasury  Department  person- 
nel. 

In  an  excellent  statement  before  the 
Louisiana  Bankers  Association,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  Barr.  newly  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  former 
Congressman  from  Indiana,  outlined  the 
development  of  debt-management  pol- 
icies since  the  Second  World  War  and  ex- 
pressed the  administration's  desire  to 
continue  present  policies  in  light  of  ex- 
perience gained  in  recent  years. 

Under  Secretary  Barr  pointed  up  the 
intricacies  of  the  structural  nature  of  the 
debt  and  the  new  techniques  developed  in 
the  1960's  for  meeting  the  difficulties — 
techniques  which  have  helped  to  main- 
tain a  sound  monetary  system. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Barr's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rem.^rks  by   Hon.   Joseph  W.    Barr,   Under 
Secretary   of  the  Treasury,   Before   the 
LomsiANA     Bankers     Association,     Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  4.  1965 
On  April  1.  19t55,  Henry  H.  Fowler  became 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury.     Two    months 
earlier  Frederick   L.  Deming  became  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs.    On  April  29  I  assumed   the  ofBce  of 
the   Under   Secretary    of   the   Treastiry,   and 
on  the  same  date  Merlyn  N.  Trued  became 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Affairs. 
Some  of  you  may  wonder  what  these  changes 
will  mean  in  terms  of  policy  developments — 
particularly  in  the  area  of  debt  management. 
Perhaps   a   brief   report  would   be   In   order. 
Secretary  Fowler  has  already  made  clear 
his  intention  to  build  on  the  programs  that 
have    been    taking    shape    In    the    last    few 
years.     This  Intention  Is  particularly  strong 
in  the  debt  management  area  where  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

In  the  same  way  that  Secretary  Dillon  and 
Under  Secretary  Roosa  built  upon  the  debt 
management  policies  Initiated  and  devel- 
oped by  Secretary  Anderson  and  Under  Secre- 
tary Baird.  I  can  promise  that  we  will  fol- 
low through  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
our  predecessors.  The  Issues  and  problems 
that  confront  the  Treasury — In  taxation,  debt 
management,  gold,  silver,  or  the  balance  of 
payments — all  have  a  long  life  history.  I 
know  this  from  personal  experience,  having 
lived  with  a  number  of  issues  in  the  major 
areas  of  Treasury  responsibility. 

My  first  contact  with  the  Treasury,  other 
than  that  of  being  a  taxpayer,  was  in  1959, 
when  as  a  new  Congressman  I  came  over  to 
the  Treasury  to  meet  some  of  the  Treasury 
officials  and  staff  members.  My  discussions 
with  Secretary  Anderson,  Under  Secretary 
Balrd,  and  the  Treasury  staff  alerted  me  to  a 
developing  problem  that  was  to  some  extent 
threatening  to  get  out  of  hand — the  problem 
of  managing  the  public  debt. 

In  1959  this  was  not  an  Important  prob- 
lem In  the  public  mind,  but  the  Treasury 
was  doing  all  it  could  to  alert  the  country 
to  It.    As  a  result  of  thoM  efforta,  and  the 


progress  that  has  been  made  since  then  I 
am  able  to  report  now  that  public  debt 
management  is  in  excellent  shape. 

I  developed  Immediate  interest  in  1959  in 
the  debt  management  problem.  The  con- 
cern expressed  about  this  problem  by  the 
Treasury  at  that  time  lead  Representative 
Moorhead  and  myself  to  a  series  of  meetings 
with  Treasury  officials  and  also  to  meetings 
In  New  York  with  participants  In  the  Gov- 
ernment  securities  market. 

Treasury  officials  at  that  time  were  deeply 
concerned  over  the  problem  of  how  to  prop- 
erly manage  our  public  debt,  and  were  In- 
tensively exploring  new  techniques  in  this 
area.  However,  It  was  not  until  1962  and 
1963  that  there  was  much  public  concern 
over  the  problem.  This  public  concern  was 
perhaps  best  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  passed  three  separate  bills  dealing 
with  the  debt  limit  Instead  of  only  a  single 
piece  of  legislation  to  cover  the  year's 
requirements. 

As  I  was  In  charge  of  Treasury's  congres- 
sional liaison  at  that  time  I  can  testify  to 
the  irritation  this  caused  Members  of  Con- 
gress. By  the  time  the  year  was  over  Con- 
gress was  not  only  heartily  sick  of  the  issue 
but  so  were  we  in  the  Treasury  Department 
However,  by  that  time  the  Treasury  was  al- 
ready well  on  the  way  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

To  understand  how  It  was  solved  we 
should  begin  with  the  nature  of  the  problem 
Itself.  In  terms  of  its  size  the  public  debt 
has  gone  up  $59  billion  since  1946.  This 
seems  like  quite  a  startling  increase  until 
it  is  put  Into  perspective  with  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  This  debt  Increase  represents 
a  23  percent  rise,  but  since  1946  our  popu- 
lation has  grown  some  35  percent  so  that 
on  a  per  capita  basis  the  debt  Is  nearly  $200 
less  than  It  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  debt  in  1946  was  larger  than  our  gross 
national  product  but  today  It  Is  less  than 
half  of  GNP.  Similarly,  during  the  same 
period,  while  the  Federal  debt  went  up  23 
percent,  private  debts,  the  debts  of  Indl- 
vlduals.  businesses.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, have  increased  more  than  400  per- 
cent. Obviously  the  size  of  the  debt  alone 
was  not  the  major  difficulty.  The  truth  is 
that  we  have  been  growing  up  to  a  debt  of 
this  size,  and  the  debt  itself— in  terms  of 
its  absolute  magnitude — Is  actually  much 
more  manageable  now  than  it  was  back  in 
1946. 

The  real  difficulties  In  debt  management 
were  those  of  a  structural  nature.  We  came 
out  of  the  war  with  the  debt  well  under 
control  and  Improved  the  situation  even 
further  during  1948  oy  paying  off  bank-held 
debt  with  surplus  cash  that  was  In  the  Treas- 
ury till.  The  average  length  of  oiu-  market- 
able debt  Issues  was  close  to  8  years  and  we 
had  over  $43  !i  billion  of  the  debt  maturing 
ou'  beyond  20  years.  In  a  sense  the  Treasury 
lived  off  the  fat  of  that  good  structure  for 
a  number  of  years.  Attempts  were  made  to 
maintain  a  balanced  structure  of  the  public 
debt  but  no  consistent  way  was  found  to 
keep  the  structure  from  eroding  and,  al- 
though long-term  Issues  were  put  out  from 
time  to  time,  the  debt  gradually  shortened 
through  the  passage  of  time  so  that  by  the 
end  of  1959  the  average  length  of  marketable 
debt  was  down  to  4  years  and  4  months  and 
the  amount  of  debt  maturing  out  beyond 
20  years  had  declined  from  $43 'i  billion  to 
only  $8  billion. 

In  the  meantime  market  forces  had 
brought  Interest  rates  up  from  the  artificially 
depressed  level  of  the  war  years  to  a  level 
that  was  higher  than  those  at  the  present 
time.  The  Treasury  for  a  time  found  that 
it  could  not,  because  of  the  4 ',2  percent  In- 
terest rate  celling,  sell  any  securities  out 
beyond  5  years.  Prior  to  this  there  had  been 
a  burst  of  speculation  In  Treasury  bonds 
which  had  led  to  a  massive  oversubscription 
of  the  25g'3  of  February  1965.  This  boom 
ended  spectacularly  in  mld-1958  and  In  the 
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face  of  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  of  our 
history  the  Treasury  had  a  series  of  financ- 
ingrthat  could  be  called  successful  only  in 
a  technical  sense — the  amounts  needed  were 
raised.  In  fact  the  market  was  not  stabilized 
until  late  1959  when  the  so-called  magic  5's 
were  issued. 

In  the  interval  the  Treasury  had  been  able 
to  control  the  growth  of  the  short-dated  debt 
that  matured  in  less  than  1  year.  This  had 
risen  from  about  $55  billion  to  about  ,$80 
j^,llion — not  an  excessive  increase  In  terms 
of  the  money  market  needs  for  a  short-dated 
security.  But  this  control  over  short-dated 
debt  and  the  inability  to  Issue  long-dated 
debt  created  a  buildup  In  the  Intermediate 
area  so  that  the  debt  maturing  in  from  1 
to  5  years  increase  from  $24  billion  to  $61 ',2 
billion.  All  of  this  short  intermediate  debt'" 
could  quickly  spill  into  the  shortest  dated 
debt  in  Just  a  few  years.  The  need  for  debt 
lengthening  was  Illustrated  by  a  1960  study 
of  the  potential  Increase  In  short-term  cou- 
pon securities.  These  issues,  excluding 
Treasury  bills,  totaled  $35  V2  billion  In  1961 
and  could  mount  to  $93  V2  billion  by  1964  if 
all  the  matvu-ing  debt  had  to  be  rolled  over 
into  short-term  securities. 

This  steady  attrition  in  structure  was 
finally  arrested  in  1960  as  the  Treasury  de- 
veloped and  tested  new  techniques  In  debt 
management  that  have  proven  to  be  quite 
successful.  In  the  first  place  a  larger  part  of 
the  debt  has  been  put  on  an  automatic  basis 
through  the  development  of  new  Treasury 
bills,  tapping  the  6-months  market  and  the 
1-year  market.  Secondly,  the  long-term  debt 
problem  was  met  through  the  advance  re- 
funding technique.  Under  this  technique 
securities  are  offered  in  exchange  for  longer- 
dated  securities  well  in  advance  of  their  ma- 
turity. Since  Its  first  use  In  June  1960  there 
have  been  some  11  advance  refunding  opera- 
tions and  the  turnaround  In  the  structure  of 
the  debt  has  been  marked.  Although  market- 
able issues  have  Increased  by  some  $25  billion 
since  1959  the  under-1-year  debt  has  grown 
by  only  $8  billion,  probably  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  the  liquidity  needs  of  the  economy.  The 
over-20-year  debt  has  more  than  doubled, 
growing  from  $8  billion  to  very  close  to  $20 
billion  and  over  two-thirds  of  these  long-term 
securities  have  come  out  of  advance  refund- 
Ings.  The  average  length  of  the  debt  has  also 
Improved  and  at  the  present  time  is  up  over 
a  year  In  length,  at  5  years  and  3  months. 
The  results  are  shown  In  the  volume  of 
financing  the  Treasury  has  to  undertake. 
New  cash  borrowings  in  1964  were  $11 'j 
billion — down  substantially  from  the  $25  bil- 
lion of  1959.  Maturities  of  coupyon  Issues  are 
also  down  to  $32<2  billion  from  the  $42V2  bil- 
lion of  1959,  and  In  terms  of  public  holdings 
of  the  same  down  from  $23V'2  billion  to  $14 
billion.  The  better  spacing  of  the  debt  has 
meant  the  Treasury  can  be  In  the  market  less 
frequently  and  for  smaller  amounts. 

The  second  major  current  problem  of  the 
Treasury,  the  balance  of  payments,  has  com- 
pounded the  pro'ilem  of  debt  structure  be- 
cause we  no  longer  can  afford  to  be  isolation- 
ists In  our  domestic  monetary  and  debt  man- 
agement policies.  In  previous  periods  of 
business  slack  interest  rates  in  our  economy 
could  go  to  any  level  without  any  serious 
consequences  internatlonaUy.  But  since  1958 
and  1959  when  other  major  currencies  of  the 
world  became  fully  convertible,  as  only  the 
dollar  had  been  since  the  early  1930's,  our 
short-term  interest  rates  can  no  longer 
fluctuate  only  in  accordance  with  domestic 
needs.  If  Treasury  bill  rates  had  declined  to 
as  low  of  five-eighths  of  1  percent  per  annum 
as  they  had  during  earlier  business  reces- 
sions we  could  have  had  a  hemorrhage  In  our 
balance  of  payments  as  short-term  funds 
sought  higher  rates  abroad  In  equally  liquid 
short-term  Instruments.  As  a  result,  we  have 
consciously  Increased  our  short-term  rates 
from  the  recent  recession  low  of  2 '4  percent 
to  the  current  level  of  close  to  4  percent. 


Prom  a  debt  management  standpoint  this  re- 
quired a  large  Increase  in  Treasury  bills  to 
put  upward  pressure  on  these  rates.  Since 
1959  we  have  added  $20  billion  to  the  amount 
of  our  regular  Treasury  bills.  To  keep  the 
total  of  short-dated  debt  from  growing  by  the 
same  amounts,  coupon  Issues  have  been  re- 
duced in  size  largely  through  the  advance 
refunding  techniques.  As  a  result  our  short- 
dated  debt  total  has  only  grown  by  $8 
billion. 

At  the  same  time  as  all  of  this  was  going 
on  the  Government  and  the  Treasury  had  to 
be  concerned  with  the  financing  of  the 
deficits  occasioned  by  failure  of  the  domestic 
economy  to  perform  at  or  near  its  potential. 
The  direction  of  Treasury  response  has  been 
to  place  as  much  of  the  debt  increase  as  pos- 
sible outsidethe  commercial  banks  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  any  inflationary  potential. 
Tills  policy  has  also  been  highly  successful. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  $28  billion  in- 
crease in  the  debt  since  January  1961,  none  of 
the  Increase  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  com- 
mercial banks.'  Commercial  bank  holdings 
of  Government  securities  are  actually  down 
by  over  $2 1 2  billion. 

Banks  have  contributed  to  the  record  of 
sound  debt  management  in  other  ways,  by 
temporarily  underwriting  new  Issues  thus 
facilitating  their  secondary  distribution,  by 
educating  the  public  on  the  need  for  sound 
financial  habits  and  practices,  and  by  advis- 
ing the  Treasury  on  debt  management 
through  industry  advisory  conamittees.  An- 
other and  vital  service  freely  given  by  bank- 
ers has  been  your  aid  in  the  savings  bond 
program  without  banker  and  other  volunteer 
support  we  could  not  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  $22  of  every  $100  of  debt  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  is  now  in  the  form  of 
series  E  and  H  bonds.  The  growth  of  these 
holdings  is  not  dramatic  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis  but  over  the  years  adds  up  to 
a  large  amount — more  than  $5  billion  since 
January  1961  and  more  than  $18  billion  since 
1946.  This  record  has  been  a  tremendous 
assist  to  the  debt  managers  and  we  thank 
you  for  a  Job  well  done. 

The  proper  management  of  our  public  debt 
in  the  years  ahead  will  require  careful  atten- 
tion, but  I  think  we  can  continue  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  Ingenuity 
of  the  various  measures  which  have  been  de- 
veloped reflects  credit  on  the  men  charged 
with  this  responsibility,  and  you  may  be  sure 
we  will  continue  to  profit  from  their  wisdom 
and  their  experience.  We  are  well  aware  that 
debt  management  was  a  serious  problem  not 
so  many  years  ago.  and  we  will  remain  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  In  the  years  ahead  to 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  it  does  not  be- 
come one  again. 


MENNONITE     ORGANIZATION     VIG- 
OROUSLY AT  WORK  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  daily 
x<e  read  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  oui" 
American  military  personnel  in  the 
swamps  and  jungles  of  Vietnam.  Today. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  valiant 
woi'k  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee which,  since  1954.  has  been  quietly, 
yet  vigorously  seeking  to  alleviate  the 
many  health  and  welfare  problems  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  Now,  the  com- 
mittee is  again  projecting  new  plans  to 
meet  emergency  as  well  as  long  term 
needs. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
been  especially  alert  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  vastly  increasing  numbers  of  refu- 
gees who  have  been  uprooted  by  the  con- 
flict in  their  villages  and  home  areas. 
The  political  and  military  significance 
of  such  uprooted  peoples,  both  Vientam- 
ese  and  Montagnards,  is  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism; and  the  contributions  of  the 
committee  to  the  welfare  of  these  peoples 
should  not  go  unheralded. 

It  is  always  heartening  to  note  such 
humanitarian  activities  by  private  orga- 
nizations, continuing  evidence  of  the  val- 
ue of  our  kind  of  society  in  which  the 
creative  genuis  of  private  initiative  is 
given  maximum  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port by  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee on  their  Vietnam  program  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MENNONrrE  Central  CoMMrrxEE — Vietnam 
Program 
i.  review  of  program 
(A)  MCC,  the  only  Protestant  relief  agen- 
cy  working   In   Vietnam,   began   working   In 
Vietnam  in  late   1954  following  the  end  of 
the  Indochina  War  ceasefire.     The  program 
was   Initially   one   of   emergency   relief   and 
later,  in  cooperation  with  the  Christian  and 
Missionary   Alliance   Mission,   a    leprosarium 
was   erorganized  at  Banmethuot.     In   1959, 
MCC    in   cooperation   with    the   Evangelical 
Church  of  Vietnam  helped  build  and  staff  a 
hospital  and  clinic  at  Nhatrang. 


MCC  relief,  assistance  to  Vietnam,  1955-64 


V.S.  commodities 


Pounds 


19M 

1963 

19fi2 

IQiM 

mvi 

1959 

19.V 

1957 

1956 

1955 


$475. 
261, 
235, 
226, 
239. 
Ill, 
120, 
44, 
15, 
156, 


839.51 
ii54.07 
429.63 
S41.00 
177.00 
874.00 
504.73 
375.40 
853.31 
257.74 


6. 4S2. 946 
2,  699,  494 
2,  220. 149 
2.  632, 877 
2,042.618 
1,  245.  7.54 

239,234 
6.5. 446 
91,815 

365,977 


6,335.824 

2. 552. 040 

2. 106, 590 

2.  h-2b.  863 

1, 992. 736 

1, 187, 164 

92,000 

3.'i,209 

83,000 

321, 625 


Value 


_i   Direct  cash 
;         costs 


$352.  628. 16 

112.016.11 

116.559.99 

149  622.22 

191.  646.  54 

59. 984. 33 

7, 710. 00 

IG.  245. 16 

6, 700. 00 

107, 933. 34 


$21, 439.  23 
15.540.72 

20.  006. 2'> 

21.  ftSi).  f^l 
34.214.ii'l 
32.  004. 00 
30,640.3o 
26,  904.  4-1 
35. 426.  S3 
12,892.63 


Total I  1.888,006.39  1       18,084,310 


17,232.051 


1,121,045.85 


250,701.43 


( B )  MCC  program  at  present : 

1.  Medical:  Support  with  limited  subsidy, 
a  medical  doctor  and  two  nurses,  the  Evan- 
gelical hospital  and  clinic  at  Nhatrang  which 
is  serving  150  outpatients  dally  through  the 
clinic,  more  than  25  patients  In  the  hospital 
and  a  number  of  TB  patients  treated  on  aoi 
outpatient  basis. 


2.  Distribution  of  supplies:  In  1964  Public 
Law  480  commodities  were  distributed  at 
the  rate  of  525,000  poun^^  per  month 
through  pastors  and  regional  representatives 
in  the  rural  areas,  through  institutions  such 
as  orphanages,  and  In  the  form  of  162,000 
loaves  of  bread  baked  and  distributed  In  Sai- 
gon each  month  to  schools  and  orphanages. 
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3.  Family-child  assistance:  Projected  to 
begin  actual  operation  In  May  1965.  Will  be 
centered  In  area  of  Saigon  designated  as 
needy  by  minister  of  social  action  and  in- 
volves casework  with  a  child  and  his  family. 

11.    PRESENT  SITUATION   AND  NEEDS 

(A)  In  spite  of  the  growing  dlfBcultles  and 
perplexities  in  connection  with  administer- 
ing a  program  in  Vietnam  because  of  the 
military  involvement,  the  obvious  only  be- 
comes more  obvious:  the  Vietnamese  people 
who  were  In  need  In  1954  have  been  reduced 
to  even  greater  need  In  greater  numbers  In 
1965. 

1.  General  population:  Normal  communi- 
cations are  badly  disrupted,  recent  natural 
ci.fasters  devastated  certain  are;is  robbing 
:he  people  of  at  least  one  crop  this  year. 
general  Insecurity  makes  normal  life  routine 
very  difficult.  The  result  Is  growing  poverty 
for  many  folk. 

2.  Refugees:  These  result  from  (1)  Viet- 
cong  and  (2)  Vieinameoe-American  military 
actions.  Now  estimated  at  300.000.  the  num- 
ber of  refugees  is  expected  to  grow  to  600,- 
000  soon.  Refugees  are  pouring  into  the 
coastal  provinces:  (a)  Vietnamese — The  ma- 
jor attention  has  been  directed  toward  the 
needs  of  this  group  of  people  because  of 
their  political  significance:  (b)  Montag- 
nards — Just  as  badly  or  even  worse  affected 
by  military  actions  but  largely  neglected  by 
Vietnamese  Government-U.S.  AID  assistance. 

3.  Needs  are  both  emergency  and  longer 
term. 

in.     EMEP.GENCY     PROGRAM     PROJECTION 

In  cooperation  with  Church  World  Service 
and  In  response  to  growing  needs.  MCC  Is 
planning  to  expand  emergency  assistance: 

(A)  For  the  next  12-month  period  we  pro- 
ject and  implement  a  program  to  meet 
emergency  needs. 

iB)  This  is  to  be  done  In  collaboration 
■with  the  Evangelical  Church,  determining 
distribution  locations,  establishing  eligibil- 
ity criteria  of  recipients,  securing  staff  and 
facilities,  and  providing  supervision. 

(C»  Program  Is  to  be  centered  In  coastal 
provinces  where  concentrations  of  refugees 
are  developing. 

(D)  Program  should  be  sensitive  to  areas 
of  neglect  and  particular  groups  not  being 
adequately  assisted;  and  provide  for  special- 
ized distributions  and  services. 

(E)  Personnel— six  to  eight  material  aid 
field  assistants  and  medical  personnel. 

iF)  Budget — Initially  projected  at  $50,000 
'or  6  months. 


SUMMARY  OF  MEDICARE 
TESTIMONY.  MAY  11 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  today  devoted  its 
hearings  on  the  so-called  medicare  bill 
to  testimony  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  five  State  medic:il 
associations — those  of  Alabama.  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  California,  and  Florida. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
appear  in  the  Record  a  brief  summary  of 
that  testimony,  prepared  by  my  staff,  in 
the  hope  that  itmay  assist  others  to  fol- 
low the  progress  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  Before  Finance  CoMMrrrEE,  Mat 
11 — American   Medical  Association 

Dr.  Donovan  F.  Ward,  president,  Dubuque, 
Iowa : 

1.  Urges  substitution  for  both  basic  hos- 
pital and  supplemental  voluntary  portions 
the  provisions  of  S.  820  (eldercare) . 

2.  Objects  to  provisiori^hat  physician  must 
certify  hospital  services  for  payment;  facility 


should  certify  that  admission  and  care  was 
on  advice  of  doctor. 

3.  Supplemental  plan  should  be  altered  to 
provide  (a)  a  choice  of  plans;  (b)  State  and 
local  administration;  (c)  a  sliding  scale  of 
income  eligibility:  (d)  designation  of  insur- 
ance carriers  as  underwriters  of  any  such 
program.     These  are  principles  of  eldercare. 

4.  Should  specify  "customary  charges  by 
physicians'  rather  than  ••re;isonable"  costs, 
a  word  which  should  be  deleted. 

5.  Urges  maintenance  of  present  provisions 
excluding  radiologists,  anesthesiologists,  etc. 
Such  professional  medical  services  do  not  be- 
long in  a  hospital  benefits  program. 

6.  Extended-care  facility  should  be  de- 
fined to  Include  any  nursing  home  ac- 
credited "as  a  skilled  or  Intensive  care  nurs- 
ing home"  or  meets  certain  American  Hos- 
pital Association  standards. 

7.  Medical  assistance  programs:  (a)  States 
should  determine  whether  operation  Is  by 
welfare  department  or  health  department; 
(b)  State  extension  of  MAA,  "medically  Indi- 
gent, principle"  to  blind,  disabled,  and  ald-to- 
dependent-children  categories  should  be  op- 
tional, not  mandatory;  (c)  section  1903(e), 
calling  for  comprehensive  care  for  all  medical 
needy  by  1975,  warrants  your  most  careful 
study 

8.  Urges  deletion  of  coverage  for  self-em- 
ployed physicians. 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

Dr.  John  -  M.  Chenault,  Decatur,  Ala., 
member  State  committee  of  public  health. 
State  board  of  medical  examiners,  board  of 
censors  of  the  medical  association.  Associa- 
tion has  2.200  members. 

Same  basic  position  as  AMA,  especially 
points  1,  5,  and  8  above.  Considers  that  bill 
will  centralize  control  over  many  aspects  of 
care  of  the  sick,  a  basic  error.  Use  of  a 
regressive  tax  for  funding  is  also  basic  error. 
Favor  expansion  of  MAA  (Kerr-Mllls)  pro- 
gram. 

PENNSYLVANIA    MEDICAL    SOCIETY 

Dr.  William  E.  Flannery.  immediate  past 
president,  12,000  members: 

1.  Favor  cash  benefits  increase  and  the 
concept  of  voluntary  participation  of  med- 
ical insurance  subsidized  by  general  fund 
revenues,  but  on  the  whole  are  opposed  to 
the  measure. 

2.  Regardless  of  age.  those  who  are  able 
should  pay.  Tax  financing  should  be  in 
proportion  to  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay.  Cash 
benefits  are  preferable  to  service  benefits, 
which  remove  freedom  to  purchase  that 
which  most  adequately  meets  individual 
needs. 

3.  Administration  of  medical  matters 
should  rest  In  the  hands  of  those  with  the 
highest  medical  training  and  should  take 
place  at  the  lowest  practical  governmental 
level. 

4.  Specialists'  services  in  radiology,  etc., 
should  remain  in  the  voluntary  portion 
rather  than  under  hospital  coverage. 

ILLINOIS   STATE    MEDICAL    SOCIETY 

Dr.  V.  P.  Slegel.  East  St.  Louis,  practicing 
surgeon  and  chairman  of  society's  legislative 
committee;  membership.  10.000: 

Supports  AMA  position,  stressing:  (1) 
should  omit  physicians  from  social  security 
coverage:  (2)  physician  specialty  services- 
radiology,  etc. — should  remain  In  the  bill  as 
written;  (3)  customary  should  replace  rea- 
sonable— AMA  point  4  above;  (4)  medically 
oriented  agencies  should  have  administrative 
responsibility— this  Is  not  a  welfare  program 
but  a  medical  care  program. 

FLORIDA     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  H.  Phillip  Hampton,  Tampa,  president: 
1.  Requirement  that  welfare  administra- 
tion agency  of  SUte  shall  administer  Kerr- 
Mills — MAA — program  should  be  made  op- 
tional. 


2.  Approves  allowing  administration  of  vol. 
unUiry  plan  by  an  Insurance  carrier. 

3.  Approves  exclusion  of  compensation  for 
specialists  "medical  services — radiologists 
etc."  ' 

4.  Proposes  a  fund  for  medical  education 
administration,  and  research  supported 
through  voluntary  contributions  by  physi- 
clans  of  a  portion  of  his  payments  from  the 
supplemental  Insurance  plan,  linked  with  a 
pension  fund  for  physicians  who  could  de- 
posit $3  for  each  Si  of  such  contribution,  to 
be  treated  as  deferred  income  until  paid  out. 

CALIFORNIA     MEDICAL     ASSOCIATION 

Ralph  C.  Teall.  M.D.,  Sacramento,  presi- 
dent, 22,000  physician  members: 

1.  Basic  hospital  benefits  plan  should  be 
separated  and  considered  Independently. 
Supplementary  program  should  be  dropped 
entirely.  If  either  is  adopted,  it  should  be 
rewritten  to  incorporate  the  concept  of  help 
related  to  need. 

2.  If  enacted,  both  basic  and  supplemental 
programs  should  be  modified  along  lines  of 
Federal  employees*  health  benefits  program. 

3.  The  bill  should  emphasize  and  support 
office,  home,  and  outpatient  care  on  the  basis 
of  anticipated  need. 

4.  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  substi- 
tute the  phrase  'institutional,  nonphysician 
providers  of  service"  wherever  the  phrase 
"providers  of  service"  occurs. 

5.  Concurs  with  other  AMA  recommenda- 
tions: Removal  of  physicians  from  social  se- 
curity coverage:  exclusion  of  specialist  serv- 
ices— radiologists,  etc. — as  now  written;  sub- 
stitution of  customary  for  reasonable 
charges. 


ADVERTISING  BY  THE  MONARCH 
CONSTRUCTION  CORP. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  January  25  of  this  year, 
my  office  received  a  letter  from  Nathan 
H.  Cohen,  president  of  Monarch  Con- 
struction Corp.,  developers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Towne  House.  At  that  time,  sug- 
gestions and  comments  on  Monarch's 
program  were  requested.  Knowing 
very  little  about  Mr.  Cohen's  enterprise, 
I  merely  replied,  in  a  routine  fashion, 
that  I  strongly  favored  middle-income 
housing  projects,  and  that  his  programs 
seemed  designed  to  produce  such 
projects. 

Shortly  after  that,  there  was  published 
a  full-page  advertisement  which  con- 
tained both  my  letter  and  letters  from 
many  other  Senators  and  from  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
impression  created  by  the  advertisement 
was  that  all  those  whose  letters  appeared 
there  were  endorsing  and  praising  the 
Monarch  Construction  Corp.  An  en- 
dorsement was  not  my  intention;  and  I 
strongly  condemn  the  careless  use  of  my 
name  in  a  commercial  advertisement  of 
this  type. 

What  has  particularly  distressed  me  is 
that  I  have  recently  received  information 
that  Mr.  Cohen,  the  Monarch  Construc- 
tion Corp.,  and  the  American  Towne 
House  program  have  been  charged  with 
numerous  instances  of  fraud  and  deceit, 
and  are  now  under  intensive  investiga- 
tion by  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  reiterate  and  to 
make  crystal  clear,  for  the  purposes  of 
anyone  interested  in  these  enterprises, 
that  I  have  never  given  any  commercial 
endorsement  to  this  concern,  and  that 
Mr.  Cohen  has  been  instructed  to  cease 
all  use  of  my  name  in  his  advertise- 
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ments.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  no 
unsuspecting  buyer  has  been  led  astray 
by  the  appearance  of  these  misleading 
newspaper  advertisements. 


I 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ACTION  IN 
REX5ARD  TO  THE  DOMINICAN  RE- 
PUBUC 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  all  Americans  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  swift  and  de- 
cisive manner  in  which  he  has  exercised 
his  position  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

The  President's  determination  to  re- 
sist communistic  aggression,  wherever 
it  may  exist,  and  especially  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  was  never  more  clear 
than  in  his  swift  action  to  aid  in  the 
Perilous  situation  last  week  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

While  the  United  States  and  the  Pres- 
ident may  receive  some  criticism  in  the 
world  community,  and  even  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  Nation,  I,  for  one, 
want  to  go  on  record  as  affinning  my 
confidence  in  his  action  and  my  pride 
in  his  leadership.  As  President  Johnson 
said  time  and  time  again,  the  United 
States  desires  to  extend  its  control  over 
no  other  nation  and  no  other  territory. 
We  merely  desire  to  insure  that  any 
country  which  wishes  to  do  so,  may  freely 
choose  its  own  form  of  government,  with- 
out outside  intereference. 

Anyone  who  has  doubts  about  the  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States  need  only 
reflect  upon  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  in  his  address  to  the  Nation  on 
the  nature  of  our  commitment  in  the 
Dominican  Republic: 

Our  goal  In  the  Dominican  Republic  is  the 
goal  which  has  been  expressed  again  and 
again  in  the  treaties  and  agreements  which 
make  up  the  fabric  of  the  inter-American 
system.  It  Is  that  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try' must  be  permitted  to  freely  choose  the 
path  of  political  democracy,  social  justice 
and  economic  progress. 

The  action  of  the  President  can  in  no 
way  be  interpreted  as  a  return  to  "gun- 
boat diplomacy."  The  primary  reason 
for  sending  in  marines  was  to  protect 
American  lives  when  law  and  order  com- 
pletely broke  down  in  that  war-torn 
country,  and  when  officials  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  infonned  the  United 
States  authorities  that  they  could  no 
longer  insure  the  safety  of  Americans. 

The  marines  were  protecting  both  the 
lives  of  Americans  and  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  of  citizens  of  European  and 
other  Latin  American  republics,  which 
were  made  safe  because  of  the  action  of 
President  Johnson. 

Furthermore,  all  Americans  and  the 
citizens  of  all  other  countries  should  be 
reassured  that  the  United  States  is  not 
interfering  in  foreign  internal  politics  or 
taking  sides  with  any  of  the  factions  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  uprising.  Our 
sole  purpose  is  to  protect  human  lives 
and  to  insure  that  the  cancer  of  com- 
munism does  not  gain  another  foothold 
in  our  own  backyard. 

The  United  States  has  announced  and 
demonstrated  its  good  intentions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  by  providing  food 


for  the  hungry  and  medical  supplies  and 
treatment  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded 
in  that  troubled  area. 

Surely,  for  these  reasons,  all  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Latin  America  who 
yearn  for  the  decency  and  dignity  of  de- 
mocracy will  join  President  Johnson  in 
his  hope  that  shooting  and  bloodshed  will 
cease  and  that  a  stable  government  will 
be  instituted  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  pride  for  me  to 
see  the  response  from  the  editors  of  our 
Nation's  newspapers  to  the  President's 
actions  in  Latin  America.  Eugene  Pat- 
terson, the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  the 
outstanding  editorial  department  of  that 
newspaper  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
informed  news  analysis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord three  of  the  informative  editorials 
which  have  been  published  in  the  At- 
lanta Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  May  1,  1965) 
Give  Up  What    in  Vietnam? 
(By   Eugene   Patterson) 
My  difference   with   the   qult-in-Vletnam 
wing  of  U.S.  liberalism  Is  a  deep  one  because 
I  believe  they  are  advocating — without  mean- 
ing to,  which  makes  it  worse — that  this  Na- 
tion quit  on  liberalism.    The  sword  they  de- 
mand be  surrendered  is  their  own. 

In  varying  degrees  of  anguish  or  trivimph 
these  good  people  write  to  tell  me  the  Vlet- 
cong  is  winning  thus  far,  which  is  true,  that 
President  Johnson  ought  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  the  war.  which  they  do  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize is  the  very  thing  he  is  trying  to  do, 
and  that  the  United  States  is  just  plain 
wTong  in  Vietnam,  anyway,  which  Is  an  In- 
credible irony,  coming  from  them. 

For  it  win  be  peaceseeking  Idealism,  not 
hotspur  jingoism,  that  will  lose  if  the  United 
States  loses  In  Vietnam. 

This  country  had  Its  taste  of  the  dangers 
and  failures  of  Dulles-Radford  brinkman- 
ship based  on  a  politics  of  status  quo  and 
threats  of  massive  nuclear  war.  Then  lib- 
eralism especially  was  cheered  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  tried 
to  limit  the  nuclear  danger  by  developing  the 
option  of  limited  war. 

Failure  in  Vietnam  will  mean  the  failure 
of  that  option,  rekindling  all  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  a  resurgence  of  the  bomb-Moscow 
mentality. 

Civic  action,  counterinsurgency,  grassroots 
aid.  U.S.  special  forces — these  were  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's bright  new  hopes  for  prevailing 
against  communism's  small  "wars  of  libera- 
tion" on  the  home  ground  without  having  to 
pulverize  Peiplng. 

The  bomber  wing  at  the  Pentagon  never 
did  much  approve.  The  new  tactics  were 
based  on  helping  the  people  we  were  to 
defend;  on  creating  political  and  economic 
systems  that  were  to  be  better  for  them  than 
any  other;  on  teaching  national  armies  to 
become  the  friends  and  helpers  of  their  own 
peoples,  and  not  just  instruments  of  author- 
ity or  tools  of  feudalism.  It  was  to  be  an 
historic  experiment,  based  on  the  codes  of 
military  honor,  to  humanize  the  soldiery,  to 
use  the  plowshare  as  well  as  the  gun,  to  repel 
the  guerrilla  aggressor  by  winning  the  peo- 
ple to  something  better. 

In  short,  it  was  to  be  an  experiment  In 
idealism,  a  search  for  a  positive  pro-people 
program  as  an  alternative  to  a  negative  anti- 
communism  frozen  in  the  nuclear  syndrome. 
Naive,  gullible,  infantile — all  these  adjec- 
tives have  fitted  mistakes  made  during  the 
tryout  of  this  new  kind  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
But  one  would  have  expected  to  hear  them 
come  from  the  big-war  believers  In  nuclear 


force,  and  not  from  the  wing  of  political 
thought  that  advocates  more  Idealistic  so- 
cial and  economic  reform  and  less  blind 
reliance  on  the  bomb. 

Yet  now  that  the  going  has  gotten  rough, 
and  mistakes  have  mounted,  and  success 
has  not  come  conveniently  within  sight — 
and  indeed,  may  not — the  demand  that  we 
give  up  comes  first  and  loudest  from  the 
very  people  who  ought  to  stay  longest  and 
fight  hardest. 

With  no  Illusions  at  all  about  the  many 
failures  our  experiment  in  idealism  has  stif- 
fered  in  Vietnam,  I'll  say,  thanks.  War  is 
with  us.  I  am  proud  my  country  has  tried — 
whether  It  falls  or  not,  has  tried — to  learn 
limited  war  based  on  creation  of  needed  re- 
forms, as  an  alternative  to  unlimited  war 
based  on  unfeeling  power.  Those  are,  I  am 
afraid,  the  untldv  alternates. 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

May  1,  1965] 

Swift  U.S.  Action  in  Dominican  REPrsLic 

Was  Necessary;  It's  Now  Up  to  GAS 

Vietnam  is  not  the  only  trouble  spot  for 
the  United  States  and  its  long-range  goal 
of  world  peace.  Our  awesome  power,  which 
has  prevented  a  major  conflagration,  has  not 
prevented  those  frustrations  of  nationalist 
revolutions,  rivalries  and  clashes  between 
states  and  the  ever-present  threat  of  a  major 
explosion. 

We're  now  Involved  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  Caribbean  Island  country,  which 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  revolution.  An 
undisclosed  number  of  marines  and  airborne 
troops  have  landed  on  the  island,  prestun- 
ably  to  protect  Americans  until  such  time  as 
they  can  be  evacuated.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  troops  already  involved  range  up 
to  5,000,  indicating  our  ability  to  move  swiftly 
and  perhaps  decisively  In  what  obviously  has 
been  determined  in  Washington  to  be  an 
attempted  repetition  of  Castro's  Communist 
takeover  in  Cuba. 

Already  there  are  outraged  voices  from 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Memories  of  the  old 
cry,  "the  marines  have  landed,"  have  aroused 
lingering  suspicions  of  the  giant  from  the 
north.  Faced  with  the  necessity  of  a  quick 
decision  to  protect  American  nationals.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  no  time  to  consult  GAS 
members.  If  at  the  same  time  he  was  fol- 
lownng  the  Kennedy  doctrine  that  this  coun- 
try will  not  tolerate  Communist  takeovers 
of  any  more  Latin  republics,  he  has  acted 
In  our  own  and  the  hemispheres  interests. 
The  President  disclaims  any  Intent  of 
occupying  the  Dominican  Republic.  But 
the  presence  of  American  troops  will  tend 
to  act  as  a  brake  on  violence,  permitting 
the  GAS  to  move  in  as  intermediary  In  the 
absence  of  an  organized  government.  If 
necessary,  our  presence  will  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover,  Castro-style,  which  no 
Latin  country  wants. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  after  its  many 
years  of  dictatorial  rule  by  TruJiUo,  faces  a 
long  and  tortuous  road  to  democracy.  After 
his  years  of  cruel  dictatorship,  the  door  to 
an  even  more  cruel  dictatorship  of  the  left 
has  been  left  open.  That  is  the  vacuum  into 
which  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to 
move  and  the  GAS  should  lend  its  support. 
The  main  concern  now  is  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonable government  so  that  the  marines  can 
leave. 

[From   the   Atlanta  Constitution,   Apr.   30, 
1965] 
The  Johnson   Brand 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 
Washington. — Disparaged      often     as     a 
merely  political  animal,  President  Johnson 
likes  to  point  earnestly  and  a  little  sensi- 
tively to  the  character  of  his  appointees. 

The  Johnson  cadre  now  taking  full  form 
can  hardly  be  called  partisan,  he  points  out. 
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He  adds  that  he  simply  sent  for  the  best 
men.  that  none  among  them  asked  him  for 
the  Job  they  got. 

This  President  has.  in  truth,  gone  about 
ytaffing  the  Government  in  unique  ways. 
For  his  principal  talent  scout  he  did  not 
choose  a  political  adviser  but  a  civil  service 
professional,  John  Macy.  Macy  does  oper- 
ate loosely  through  the  politically  knowl- 
edgeable White  House  staff,  but  they  report 
back  to  him  and  he  recommends  to  the 
President.  Their  telephone  inquiries  cover 
the  country  and  final  selections  nre  made 
from  long  lists  of  carefully  weighed  possi- 
bilities. 

The  faces  fit  no  set  forms.  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  an  abrupt  and  intense  intellec- 
tvial.  and  John  Doar.  a  ruggedly  reticent 
John  Wayne  type,  were  considered  Kennedy 
men  (even  though  Doar  joined  the  Justice 
Department  under  Ike).  But  Mr.  Johnson 
chose  them  for  his  own.  on  merit,  as  Attor- 
ney General  and  chief  of  Justice's  civil 
rights  division,  respectively. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler  is 
small  and  silver  haired,  soft  spoken  and 
j-'leasant — a  southerner.  ("You  fellows  have 
a  dynamic  base  down  there  in  Atlanta,"  he 
says.)  But  the  steel  shows  in  his  eyes,  his 
mind  is  quick  and  his  word  is  firm.  He  may 
work  some  quiet  surprises. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Conner  is  a  strong 
man  in  a  post  that  has  not  always  been 
strongly  filled.  He  has  differed  in  the  past 
and  still  does  with  some  L.B.J,  policies.  A 
maverick  and  a  man  of  action,  he  has  about 
him  a  tough  vitality  that  you  sense  in  the 
top  businessmen.  He  stopped  for  lunch  in 
Atlanta  a  couple  of  years  ago.  when  he  was 
head  of  the  Merck  pharmaceutical  empire, 
^nd  I  remember  him  then  expressing  some 
reservations  about  medicare.  But  not  blind 
ones.  He  felt  industrial  retirement  plans 
had  created  the  inadequacy  of  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  masses,  and  he  was  searching 
his  mind  for  some  positive  way  whereby  pri- 
vate employers  might  fill  the  gap  before 
Gtvernment  did. 

Of  the  new  Johnson  crop,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  is  Adm.  W.  F.  (Red)  Raborn,  Jr., 
who  was  sworn  in  Wednesday  as  chief  of  the 
CIA.  Sandy  haired  and  weatherbeaten, 
Habcrn  is  a  hardfisted  administrator  who 
demands  the  impossible.  In  developing  the 
Polaris  submarine  missile  years  ahead  of 
schedule,  he  got  it.  But  he  laughs  off  com- 
pliments about  that.  "I  know  what  they 
mean  when  they  call  me  the  father  of 
Polaris."  he  smiles.  "They  know  how  little 
the  father  has  to  do  with  the  baby — and  they 
know  it's  somebody  else  who  really  has  to  get 
the  Job  done." 

Raborn  recalls  with  pleasure,  incidentally, 
a  recent  trip  to  Callr.way  Gardens  in  Georgia. 
Ke  says  he  has  been  a  great  admirer  of 
Georgia  Representative  How.ap.d  (Boi  Calla- 
way since  the  Congressman  let  him  fish  his 
Wcli-stocked  bas.s  pond. 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 
1965 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
iive  in  an  era  when  the  future  of  many 
groups  of  peoples  around  the  world 
hangs  in  the  balance.  The  world  is  un- 
settled and  no  one  can  now  say  how  the 
pieces  will  fall  back  together.  Uncer- 
tainty and  instability  are  the  rule  in 
many  areas  of  everj-  major  continent. 
The  nature  and  rate  of  economic  and 
political  progress  will  unfortunately  not 
be  determined  solely  by  the  people  them- 
selves, but  instead  by  the  larger  struggle 
known  as  the  cold  war. 

Self-determination  of  peoples  remains 
a  noble  ideal  which  we  shall  never  aban- 


don no  matter  how  difficult  it  is  to 
achieve  in  practice,  and  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  permanence  and  stability  of 
oppression  from  without.  The  47th  an- 
niversary of  the  Armenian  peoples' 
declaration  of  independence  on  May  10, 
was  a  reminder  that  the  situation  of 
minorities  and  nations  today  is  nothing 
new  to  history.  We  learned  a  bitter 
lesson  from  the  events  that  followed  the 
achievement  of  independence  of  the 
Armenian  people  and  many  others  in 
1918.  We  learned  that  minority  na- 
tionalities cannot  maintain  their  own 
independence  unaided  in  the  face  of 
more  powerful  neighbors. 

Today  it  is  our  policy  to  try  to  forestall 
this  all-too-familiar  pattern.  We  finally 
have  come  to  the  realization  that  a  pas- 
sive role,  and  the  attempt  to  be  a  side- 
line umpire  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
aggressive  power  seekers  and  ideologs  at 
loose  in  the  world. 

The  Armenian  Republic  was  not  only 
a  victim  of  her  oppressors,  but  a  victim 
also  of  apathy  and  inaction  on  the  part 
of  those  who  could  have  helped  her  be- 
fore it  was  too  late.  The  histoiic  home- 
land of  the  Armenian  people  was  at- 
tacked and  divided  in  1920  by  the  ancient 
enemies,  Russia  and  Turkey,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  state  of  postwar 
chaos  and  exhaustion  to  dominate  oth- 
ers and  extend  their  borders. 

There  is  not  a  single  barbarity  known 
to  man  that  the  Armenian  peoples  have 
not  suffered.  For  many  people  in  the 
Western  World  their  first  realization  of 
genocide  was  that  of  the  Nazis  in  World 
War  II.  But  in  1915,  while  the  great 
powers  were  locked  in  the  First  World 
War,  Turkey  took  the  opportunity  to 
massacre  and  deport  nearly  2  million 
Armenians  within  the  cnunbling  sphere 
of  Turkish  pov.er. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  vitality  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  Armenian  people 
that  they  were  able  to  establish  them- 
selves as  an  independent  republic  only  3 
years  later  when  the  opportunity  came. 
We  salute  the  Armenian  people  and  pray 
that  their  unquenchable  spirit  of  freedom 
will  once  again  find  expression  in  the 
world's  political  structure. 


^nSSOURI  RIVER  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  10  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Missouri  River  States  Committee,  and 
fon\-arded  to  me  by  Gov.  Nils  Boe.  of 
South  Dakota.  The  resolutions  deal  with 
resources  matters  before  the  Congress, 
and  will  consequently  be  of  wide  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolltion    1 — Water  Polltjtion   Research 

Laeor-^tory 
Resolution   of   Missouri   River   States    Com- 
mittee, Omaha,   Nebr.,  April   15,   1965 

Whereas  the  Missouri  River  is  the  longest 
river  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  river  serves  some  529,000 
square  miles  of  land  important  to  the  welfare 
of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  water  is  the  lifeblood  of  this  area 
serving  human,  natural  habitat,  agricultural 
and  Industrial  needs;  and 


Whereas  the  quality  of  this  water  must  be 
maintained  at  a  level  to  serve  intended  uses; 
and 

Whereas  the  development  of  this  area  tendj 
to  degrade  this  water  quality  to  a  level  unfit 
for  Intended  use;  and 

Whereas  the  degradation  of  this  water  is 
peculiar  to  this  area,  demanding  special 
restorative  measures  and  practices;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  under  Public  Law  89-88 
approved  July  20.  1961,  shall  establish,  equip! 
and  maintain  field  laboratory  and  research 
facilities  In  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  prevent  and  control  water  pollution;  and 

Whereas  laboratory  sites  have  already  been 
selected  for  several  regions  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  mak- 
ing service  to  this  basin  impractical,  if  not 
impossible:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee  on  this  15th  day  of  April  1965, 
requests  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education^ 
and  Welfare  to  locate  a  regional  water  pollu- 
tion research  laboratory  in  the  Missouri  River 
Easln  at  a  site  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  Gross  committee 
report,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  1962, 
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Resolution  2 — Soil  Conservation  and  AGP 
Fiends 

Resolution  of  Missouri  River  States  Com- 
mittee, Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  15.  1965 

Whereas  the  work  of  millions  of  years  in 
soil  formation  can  be  completely  destroyed 
in  a  century,  a  generation,  or  overnight. 
Therefore,  soil  conservation  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  resource  conservation  pro- 
grams, for  It  Is  from  this  resource  that  the 
food  and  fiber  for  this  generation  and  all 
future  generations  must  come. 

Whereas  preventable  erosion  of  topsoU 
through  lack  of  adequate  soil  conservation 
contributes  to  the  floods  so  damaging  to 
both  rural  and  urban  areas.  Uncontrolled 
erosion  contributes  materially  to  the  silting 
which  shortens  the  effective  life  of  multiple 
purpose  Federal  and  local  water  resource 
control  installations  such  as  dams  and 
reservoirs.  Inadequate  soil  conservation 
limits  the  ability  of  our  water  to  perform 
all  its  necessary  functions  In  today's  civiliza- 
tion. 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  for  an  accel- 
eration of  this  Nation's  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  the  productivity  of  land 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing  popula- 
tion. 

Whereas  there  Is  great  need  to  maintain 
continuity  of  conservation  efforts  on  all  lands 
in  a  given  area  in  order  to  maximize  long- 
term  benefits.  Therefore,  conservation  ef- 
forts are  the  responsibility  of  all  levels  of 
government,  working  with  individual  land- 
owners, and  it  is  in  the  continuing  na- 
tional Interest  of  each  and  every  U.S.  citizen, 
whether  rural  or  urban,  of  this  and  future 
generations,  that  our  soil  resources  be  con- 
served and  protected:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee,  on  this  15th  day  of  April  1965, 
opposes  any  reduction  in  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams. The  conunlttee  also  opposes  the 
adoption  of  any  principle  which  would  re- 
quire that  landowners  and  cooperators  in 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  Federal  employees  assist- 
ing in  the  application  of  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

RESOLtmoN  3 — Water  Resources  Planning 

Act 
Resolution  of  Missouri  River  States  Commit- 
tee, Omaha.  Nebr.,  April  15,  1965 
Be   it   resolved.   That  the  Missouri  River 
States  Committee  on  this  15th  day  of  April 
1965.  endorses  In  principle  the  proposal  be- 


fore Congress  to  establish  State-Federal  river 
basin  commissions;  be  It  furcher 

Resolved,  That  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee  urges  the  conference  committee 
on  S.  21  to  adopt  the  language  of  section 
205e  of  said  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  providing  for  the  approval  by  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  actions  of  the  chairman 
set  forth  in  said  section. 

Resolution  4 — Water    Pollution    Control 

Act 
Resolution  of  Missouri  River  States  Commit- 
tee, Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  15,  1965 
Be  it  resolved.  That  in  view  of  the  need  to 
protect  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  waters, 
and  because  of  the  need  for  a  strong  program 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  cooperation  of 
pollution  abatement  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  the  Missouri  River  States  Committee 
supports  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  as  proposed  iia  the 
amended  version  of  S.  4  and  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


4.  That  watershed  projects  work  plans  In- 
clude evaluation  of  the  effects  of  watershed 
development  upon  the  flood  damage  hazards 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  watershed,  espe- 
cially under  the  authority  and  greater  re- 
sponsibilities as  provided  in  S.  99  for  larger 
storage  reservoirs. 


Resolution     8 — Monetary     Authorization, 

Missouri  Basin  Project 
Resolution  of  Missouri  River  States  Commit- 
tee. Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  15,  1965 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Missouri  River 
States  Committee  on  this  15th  day  of  April 
1965  endorses  the  Inclusion  in  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  now  before  Congress 
of  additional  monetary  authorization  for  the 
use  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  project. 


Resolution  5 — Federal  Water  Projects  Rec- 
reation Act 
Resolution   of   Missouri   River   States   Com- 
mittee. Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  15, 1965 
Be   it    resolved,   That   the   Missouri   River 
States  Committee  on  this  15th  day  of  April 
1965,  does  endorse  the  principle  In  legisla- 
tion of  providing  uniform  policies  with  re- 
si)ect  to  Federal  multiple-purpKJse  water  proj- 
ects, and  to  provide  the  SccroUiry  of  tlae  In- 
terior with  authority  for  the  developnieiit  of 
recreational  facilities  In  projects  under  his 
control. 

Resoltttion  6 — Wild  Rivers  Act 
Resolution  of  Missouri  River  States  Commit- 
tee, Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  15,  1965 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Missouri  River 
States  Committee  on  this  15th  day  of  April 
1965,  does  endorse  the  concept  encompassed 
in  protecting  certain  free-flowing  streams, 
but  that  further  attention  be  given  to  draft- 
ing speciilc  legislation  to  require  full  par- 
ticipation and  concurrence  by  the  Govenior 
or  the  legislature  of  the  affected  State  in 
any  planning  and  authorization  prior  to  des- 
ignation of  specific  portions  of  streams  as 
"wild  rivers";  and,  further,  that  planning  for 
"wild  river"  areas  should  be  carried  out  as 
a  part  of  comprehensive  river  basin  plan- 
ning.   

Resolution  7 — Amending  Watershed  Act 
Resolution  of  Missouri  River  States  Commit- 
-4ee,  Omtiha.  Nebr.,  April   15,  1965 

Whereaa  S.  99,  89th  Congress,  1st  session, 
proposed  to  increare  the  maximum  capacity 
wliich  may  be  incorporated  in  works  of  im- 
provement under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
566,  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended;  and 

Whereas  incorporation  of  such  larger  struc- 
tures in  watershed  work  plans  have  both  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  under  the  Public 
Liw  566  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Missmiri  River  States  Com- 
mittee, a  voluntary  interstate  association  of 
the  Governors  and  two  other  members  from 
each  State  having  portions  or  all  of  its  area 
in  Vic  Missouri  River  Basiii,  That: 

1.  The  uniquely  local  protection  from  flood 
damages  by  land  treatment  measures  and 
structural  improvements  continue  to  be  the 
primary  objective  of  Public  Law  566; 

2.  Within  this  premise,  the  Congress  be 
encouraged  to  enact  provisions  as  contained 
in  S.  99,  89th  Congress,  1st  session; 

3.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shall  give  preference  to 
optimum  local  flood  damage  prevention  in 
technical  assistance  rendered  to  watershed 
project  local  sponsoring  bodies;  and 


Resolution    9 — Funds   for    Missouri   River 
Bank  and   Navigation   Project 

Resolution  of  Missouri  River  States  Commit- 
tee. Omaha.  Nebr.,  April  15,  1965 

Whereas  the  early  completion  of  the  9-foot 
navigation  and  bank  stabilization  project  on 
the  Missouri  River  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
benefits  of  the  comprehensive  Missouri  Basin 
development   program;    and 

Whereas  any  delay  in  completion  of  the 
project  due  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  up  to  the  full  capability  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  this  project  will 
unnecessarily  delay  realization  of  the  full 
benefits  of  the  program:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee  on  this  15th  day  of  April  1965 
urges  the  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  keep  this  navigation  and  bank 
stabilization  project  on  schedule. 


Resolution    10 — Garrison    Diversion    Unit 

Resolution   of   Missouri   River   States  Com- 
mittee, Omaha.  Nebr.,  April  15,  1965 

Whereas  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  1944,  provided  for  the 
multiple  uses  of  the  waters  in  the  Missouri 
Basin;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  benefits  have  been 
achieved,  such  as  flood  control  in  the  upper 
and  lower  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River,  in- 
cluding the  near  completion  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  installations;  and 

Whereas  Irrigation  is  one  of  the  major 
phases  of  the  integrated  program  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  development  plan;  and 

Whereas  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  in 
North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
reclamation  projects  whose  engineering  and 
economic  studies  have  been  completed,  in- 
dicating a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio;  and 

Whereas  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  is 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  reevaluatlon  and  reau- 
thorization; and 

Whereas  the  Missouri  River  States  Com- 
mittee, on  several  previous  occasions,  has 
given  its  emphatic  and  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  and 
urged  Its  reauthorization :  Now  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee  again  reaffirms  and  urges  early 
and  favorable  action  by  the  89th  Congress 
so  that  construction  may  be  started  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  assuring  the  beginning 
of  another  phase  of  the  beneficial  uses  of 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Henry  W.  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman  of  the  Interior 


and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  con- 
gressional delegations  from  the  Missouri 
Ba£in  States. 


AGRICULTURE      UTILIZATION      RE- 
SEARCH—PAST     PERFORMANCES 
AND  FUTURE  HOPES 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  agricul- 
tural utilization  research  is  a  child  of 
this  century,  an  adult  of  our  generation. 
Most  of  us  in  this  body  have  seen  this 
maturing;    and   all  of   us  have  gained 
from  it. 

Can  you  remember  the  good  old  days 
when  you  had  to  squeeze  oranges  for  your 
breakfast  juice?  Or  wait  48  hours  or 
more  for  paint  to  dry?  Or  when  a  sud- 
den April  shower  not  only  took  the  crease 
out  of  your  trousers,  but  caused  them 
to  shrink  unbelievably?  Or  more  crit- 
ically, the  early  part  of  this  century 
when  infections  claimed  many  times  the 
number  of  lives  they  claim  today? 

Good  fresh  orange  juice  is  an  excel- 
lent morning  starter.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  squeezing  oranges  yourself  if 
you  have  time — and  if  oranges  are 
in  season.  In  the  good  old  days,  there 
were  several  months  of  the  year  when 
it  was  impossible  to  have  fresh  orange 
juice.  But  today,  agricultural  utilization 
research  has  made  available  through  the 
frozen  concentrate  process  a  wide  variety 
of  fresh-quality  juices  every  day  of  the 
year.  And  at  the  same  time,  this  re- 
search rescued  the  citrus  producer  and 
gave  us  a  whole  nev;  industry 

Agricultural  research,  directed  to  find- 
ing new  u$es  and  industrial  outlets  for 
farm  products,  has  given  us  dialdehyde 
starches  that  make  paper  retain  its 
strength  when  wet  and  improved  com- 
ponents that  speed  paint  diTing  and 
eliminate  the  drip. 

Woolens  have  been  developed  that  are 
completely  machine  washable — shrink 
and  wrinkle  resistant — and  retain  a  per- 
manent crease  in  trousers  ar«l  slacks. 

Agricultural  chemists  found  ways  to 
mass  produce  penicillin,  reducing  tli3 
cost  from  $1,400  to  $iOO  a  pound.  This 
and  other  utilization  research  launched 
the  antibiotics  industry — and  played 
a  lifesaving  role  in  helping  reduce  the 
mortality  rate  in  pneumonia  and  other 
serious  diseases  and  infections. 

The  good  old  days  had  their  virtues — 
but  variety,  convenience,  and  antibiotics 
were  not  among  them.  Convenience 
foods,  the  frozen  food  industry,  easy  care 
fabrics,  and  the  so-called  miracle  drugs 
have  all  been  born  within  the  past  quar- 
ter century. 

Research  to  analyze  farm  products  for 
their  chemical  constituents  began  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  born 
in  1862.  But  specific  research  to  find 
new  and  improved  industrial,  food,  and 
feed  uses  for  the  raw  products  of  the 
farm  did  not  begin  until  after  1935. 

In  1935,  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
conduct  scientific,  technical,  economic, 
and  other  research  into  laws  and  princi- 
ples underlying  basic  problems  of  agri- 
culture in  its  broadest  aspects.    Among 
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other  things,  this  act  provided  for  a  lab- 
oratory at  Urbana.  111.,  to  seek  industrial 
uses  for  soybeans. 

This  facet  of  agricultural  research  was 
broadened  to  a  full-scale  thrust  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
which  provided  for  a  regional  utilization 
research  laboratoiy  in  each  of  the  four 
major  farm  areas.  They  were  completed 
and  in  operation  by  April  1941.  These 
four  regional  research  laboratories 
were  charged  with  finding  new  and  ex- 
panded uses  for  agricultural  products — 
thus  providing  the  farmer  new  outlets 
for  his  crops — and  the  consumer  new 
and  improved  products  from  farm  crops. 

World  War  II,  however,  put  other  im- 
mediate demands  on  the  laboratories  and 
they  turned  their  time  and  equipment  to 
activities  to  support  the  war  effort. 

The  major  payoff  on  the  early  work  in 
these  laboratories  was  the  development 
of  higher  yielding  strains  of  the  penicil- 
lin mold,  and  methods  for  economical 
large-scale  production.  Development  of 
this  drug  came  at  a  critical  point  of  the 
war,  and  pointed  the  way  to  a  whole 
spectrum  of  antibiotics. 

Later,  during  the  Korean  conflict,  ag- 
ricultural research  with  micro-organisms 
produced  a  blood-plasma  substitute  and 
extender  by  fermentation  of  sugar.  This 
substitute — dextran — can  be  made  clini- 
cally pure  and  requires  no  refrigeration. 
It  can  be  stockpiled  for  emergencies. 

There  has  been  a  steady  exjiansion  in 
the  Department's  utilization  research 
and  development  program  in  the  past  10 
years:  some  of  it,  I  am  happy  to  report, 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Senate 
in  approving  additions  to  the  Depart- 
ment's budgets  earmarked  for  these  pur- 
poses by  our  Appropriations  Agriculture 
Subcommittee. 

Since  1956.  for  instance,  funds  for  pro- 
gram activities  have  risen  from  S9.6  mil- 
lion to  nearly  $30.2  million,  including 
$3,990,000  in  section  32  funds,  in  1965. 

However,  a  more  realistic  gage  of  the 
increase.  I  believe,  may  be  found  in  terms 
of  the  relation  of  utilization  research 
and  development  investment  to  gross 
farm  income  In  these  terms,  the  per- 
centage has  doubled  between  1956  and 
1964. 

The  following  tables  show  this  rapid 
increase  in  utilization  research  funds, 
and  the  relationship  to  gross  farm  in- 
come : 

Appropriatioris  for  utilization  research  and 
development,  and  as  percentage  of  gross 
farm  income,  fiscal  years  1956-64 
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Should  we  put  the  lives  saved  by  peni- 
cillin and  the  other  wonder  drugs  on  the 
scale  against  the  costs,  the  lives  saved 
obviously  would  outweigh  the  costs  of  all 
agricultural  utilization  research  in  the 
past  25  years.  On  that  basis,  we  could 
assume  that  all  other  benefits  are  pure 
gain.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  some  of  the  specific  accom- 
plishments in  recent  years,  and  show 
that  this  work  pays  for  itself  over  and 
over  again. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  let  us 
consider  some  of  them  in  the  broad  cate- 
gories of  cereals  and  forage  crops;  cot- 
ton and  wool:  fruits  and  vegetables:  oil- 
seeds: new  and  special  crops:  and  poul- 
tiy,  daily,  and  other  animal  products. 

Wheat  and  corn,  produced  so  abun- 
dantly by  the  Nation's  farmers,  get  pri- 
mary- attention  by  reason  of  their  abun- 
dance and  because  chemically  they 
possess  valuable  properties  with  indus- 
trial potential.  Starch  is  one  of  the 
most  versatile  and  plentiful  constituents 
of  grain.  Com  is  about  70  percent 
starch  and  provides  the  major  economi- 
cal source  of  this  material.  To  broaden 
still  further  the  industrial  market  for 
starch  products,  utilization  research  is 
seeking  to  improve  its  properties  for 
existing  applications,  and  to  reveal  en- 
tirely new  uses. 

Starches  with  superior  strength  and 
adhesive  properties  are  valuable  for  use 


in  sizings  and  coatings  for  paper.  Sci- 
entists  believe  it  may  be  possible  to 
chemically  combine  starch  with  cellulose 
fibers  or  to  develop  starch  as  a  fibrous 
element  of  paper  itself.  Some  38  mil- 
lion  tons  of  paper  and  paper  products 
such  as  corrugated  box  board,  bagging 
paper,  and  gypsum  board  are  used  in  the 
United  States  today  and  the  use  is  rap- 
idly expanding.  These  products  could 
provide  an  outlet  for  40  to  100  million 
bushels  of  grain,  if  only  2  to  5  percent 
starch  were  used. 

Another  major  breakthrough  in  starch 
chemistry  has  brought  a  versatile  mate- 
rial known  as  dialdehyde  starch.  This 
chemically  modified  starch,  now  manu- 
factured industrially  on  a  large  scale,  is 
already  providing  new  and  growing  in- 
dustrial outlets  for  abundantly  produced 
grains.  Although  unknown  to  most 
housewives,  this  starch  conveys  wet 
strength  to  paper  toweling,  facial  tissues, 
and  the  like — a  quality  they  desire  in 
household  paper  products.  Still  further 
industrial  outlets  for  this  new  product 
are  promised  in  paper  coatings  and  glues 
for  southern  pine  plywood,  a  newly  de- 
veloping industry-  which  begain  commer- 
cial production  in  1963. 

Another  promising  area  is  in  the  high- 
amylose  corn  starches  that  are  tailor- 
made  for  a  variety  of  industrial  uses. 
Unlike  ordinary  cornstarch,  the  chem- 
ists have  found  that  amylo.«.e  is  capable 
of  forming  strong  films  and  fibers  and 
stiff  gels.  These  properties  make  it  at- 
tractive to  a  number  of  industries.  Sev- 
eral million  pounds  of  hitih  amylose 
starch  already  are  being  produced  and 
sold  annually  by  industry  for  uses  not 
served  by  ordinaiy  cornstarch.  This 
could  result  in  the  diversion  of  a  sizable 
acreage  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  to  the  new  high-amylose  type  of 
corn  from  which  the  high-amylose 
starches  are  milled. 

Although  the  basic  emphasis  in  utiliza- 
tion research  on  cereals  is  to  extend  in- 
dustrial uses  for  these  grains,  research 
on  new  food  uses  is  also  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  baking 
industiy  is  to  maintain  oven-fresh  qual- 
ity of  bread  and  other  bakery  goods  from 
baker  to  consumer.  Stabilizing  the 
goodness  of  these  products  by  freezing 
is  helping  to  overcome  this  problem  and 
is  helping  to  maintain  domestic  market 
consumption  of  bread  and  all  kinds  of 
baked  products  by  providing  fresher  and 
better  breads,  cakes,  pies,  and  such. 
Utilization  research  has  provided  essen- 
tial information  to  bakers  on  economical 
and  effective  freezing  techniques  for  ma- 
jor bakery  items.  The  annual  market 
for  frozen  bread  and  baked  products 
amounts  to  $275  million. 

Wheat  can  compete  in  some  foreign 
markets  more  effectively  after  first  being 
converted  to  bulgur — parboiled  wheat. 
Nearly  10  million  bushels  of  wheat  a  year 
are  now  exported  in  this  form,  although 
there  was  no  foreign  market  before  1961. 
Utilization  research  has  developed  a  new. 
continuous  process,  which  operates  at  at- 
mospheric pressure,  is  economical  in  heat 
and  labor  requirements,  and  uses  conven- 
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tional,  readily  available  equipment.  A 
very  recent  further  improvement  by 
chemical  removal  of  bran  is  yielding  a 
bland,  light  colored  wheat  kernel  with 
<rood  retention  of  nutritive  value  and 
little  additional  cost.  Reduction  of  fiber 
should  be  particularly  advantageous  in 
the  Far  East  where  consumers  favor  low 
fiber  foods.  The  product  is  now  being 
market  tested  in  Hong  Kong. 

Restrictions  to  marketing  U.S.  wheat 
on  the  dollar  markets  of  Europe  involve 
flour  maturation  methods  necessary  for 
the  types  of  domestic  wheats  in  abundant 
supply.  Basic  research  is  finding  the 
reason  why  some  wheat  flours  must  be 
matured  while  others  need  not.  A  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  U.S.  wheat  industry. 

A  most  promising  route  towai'd  wider 
use  of  abundant  grains  lies  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  grain  constitutents.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  main- 
tains one  of  the  world's  largest  collections 
of  micro-organi.sm.s — the  yeasts,  molds, 
and  bacteria.  Current  research  includes 
work  on  fermentation  of  grains  to  make 
products  as  varied  as  antibiotics  to  help 
plants  fight  diseases  caused  by  rusts,  mil- 
dews, and  blights :  new  foods  from  wheat; 
spores  of  milky  disease  organisms  that 
kill  Japanese  beetles;  vitamin  additives 
to  make  more  nutritious  animal  feeds; 
and  new  industrial  chemicals  such  as 
citric,  fumaric,  itaconic,  gluconic,  and 
organic  acids  from  grains. 

The  potential  for  expanded  industrial 
use  of  farm-grown  chemical  products  is 
there  and  it  is  tremendous. 

In  the  work  with  fibers,  chemists  have 
faced  no  stiffer  demands  than  those  to 
increase  the  utility  of  cotton — nature's 
overall  wonder  fiber— in  competition 
with  synthetic  fibers  tailored  for  special 
uses.  Although  rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  broadening  general  farming  in 
the  South,  it  is  still  true  that  a  sound 
economy  for  American  cotton  is  vital  to 
the  14  major  cotton-producing  States — 
and  therefore  to  the  entire  country. 
Cotton  represents  a  more  than  $2  billion- 
a-year  cash  crop  for  farmers.  It  is  our 
most  important  farm-grown  industrial 
raw  material. 

With  the  emergence  of  synthetic  fibers, 
cotton  has  lost  important  markets.  The 
synthetics  gained  a  foothold  with  their 
initial  lower  prices,  or  because  of  other 
special  advantages  in  certain  uses,  and 
heavy  promotion  by  the  synthetic  fiber 
industry.  Agricultural  research  has 
been  working  toward  better  utilizing  the 
natural  qualities  in  cotton,  and  modify- 
ing the  fiber  to  add  other  valuable  prop- 
erties. 

Since  1941,  science  has  discovered 
more  new  facts  about  cotton  than  were 
learned  during  all  the  previous  history  of 
the  cotton  fiber.  The  major  part  of  this 
new  knowledge  came  from  the  Depart- 
ment's agricultural  utilization  research. 
Scientists  have  studied  the  physical 
structure  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
cotton,  and  have  modified  the  native 
fiber  to  give  it  special  properties  for  spe- 
cific uses.  Industry  can  now  make  cot- 
ton more  moisture  absorbent,  or  even 
water    soluble.      It    can    make    cotton 


fiame-resistant,  oil-  and  water-repellent, 
and.  of  course,  wrinkle-resistant  for 
minimum-care  clothing. 

One  of  the  first  returns  from  chemical 
research  on  cotton  came  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  conforming  bandage, 
produced  first  for  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  all-cotton,  elastic  bandage 
fabric  that  conforms  to  various  parts  of 
the  body  without  tight  binding  was  de- 
veloped toward  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
It  was  used  by  the  armed  services  in  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  was  a  new  type  of 
product — now  known  as  stretch  cotton. 
The  scientific  principle  involved  has 
since  been  applied  in  the  production  of 
many  types  of  cotton  articles  for  general 
civiUan  use. 

The  industry  estimates  that  returns  of 
some  $3  million  are  received  each  year 
from  retail  sales  of  the  conforming 
Jaandage,  and  about  $5.2  million  from 
wholesale  deliveries  to  hospitals  and 
other  institutions.  The  Armed  Forces 
saved  some  $13i2  million  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  by  replacing  the  more  ex- 
pensive elastic  rubber-rayon  bandage. 

A  related  development — conforming 
highly  absorbent  diapers — have  brought 
comfort  to  thousands  of  babies,  and  a 
yearly  market  potential  of  some  $5  mil- 
lion. The  chemical  studies  of  cotton  and 
other  basic  work  for  the  conforming 
bandage  prepared  the  way  for  stretch 
socks  and  stretch  cottons  for  work 
clothes  and  active  sports  apparel.  Re- 
liable estimates  place  the  potential  for 
stretch  cottons  at  a  volume  comparable 
to  that  of  wash-wear  fabrics,  amounting 
to  more  than  2  billion  yards  produced 
from  more  than  a  million  bales  of  cotton 
a  year. 

At  least  30  companies  are  in  commer- 
cial production  of  all-cotton  stretch  fab- 
rics. Most  of  the  production  is  going 
into  clothing,  but  upholstery  and  slip- 
cover materials  are  also  being  produced. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  consumer  survey  on 
preferences  in  summer  dress  showed 
that  although  cotton  was  the  first  choice 
of  more  than  half  the  women  questioned, 
those  selecting  synthetic  fabrics  chose 
them  because  of  their  luster  and  general 
appearance  after  repeated  washings. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  to  meet 
this  preference.  The  new  cottons  com- 
bine permanent  luster,  excellent  wash- 
wear  properties,  and  extraordinarily  high 
tearing  strength.  They  retain  these 
qualities  after  as  many  as  35  launderings. 
Cotton  duck  treated  with  new  antimi- 
crobial agents  resists  mildew  and  algae 
growth  for  more  than  24  months  of  out- 
door exposure.  The  market  potential  for 
cottons  finished  this  way— tarpaulins, 
shoe  linings,  and  tents  now  becoming 
available  to  the  consumer — is  estimated 
to  be  equivalent  to  265.000  bales  of  cotton 
annually. 

Although  wool  has  never  been  a  surplus 
commodity  in  the  same  degree  as  cotton, 
woolgrowers  have  also  felt  the  competi- 
tion from  synthetics.  Thanks  to  Depart- 
ment utilization  research,  wool,  which 
offers  highly  desirable  qualities  of  tailor- 
ability,  comfort  in  wearing,  appearance, 
and  "hand."  is  making  a  strong  come- 
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back.  One  of  the  newest  assists  is  the 
development  of  finishes  that  give  ma- 
chine washability,  easy  care,  shrink  and 
matting  resistance,  and  permanent  creas- 
ing properties  to  wool.  Agricultural  re- 
search has  also  treated  wool  in  one  stage 
so  that  woolen  yarns  and  knit  goods  can 
have  these  same  desirable  properties. 
Companies  offering  what  the  laboratoiy 
folks  call  Wurlanized  knit  garments  say 
they  have  the  look  and  feel  of  untreated 
wool  and  the  machine  washability  of^ 
synthetics.  / 

One  development  often  opens  the  door 
to  a  host  of  other  possibilities.  Now  the 
chemists  are  investigating  new  fanjilies 
of  fluorochemicals  as  possible  oil  and  wa- 
ter repellent  finishes  for  wool.  A  major 
reduction  in  cost  for  such  treatments  ap- 
pears possible  as  a  result  of  basic  chemi- 
cal research  on  synthesizing  fluorine- 
containing  compounds. 

In  the  fruit-and-vegetable  category, 
the  first  notable  achievement  from  the 
utilization  laboratories  was  the  develop- 
ment of  frozen  orange  juice  concentrate. 
Research    started    in    1943.      Scientists 
from  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  and 
USDA  researchers  joined  forces.    They 
discovered  the  secret  for  retaining  the 
flavor  of  freshly  squeezed  orange  juice  in 
the  frozen  product.     Freezing  the  con- 
centrate makes  the  juice  widely  avail- 
able, at  all  seasons,  in  convenient  form. 
Commercial  production  started  in  1945. 
The  frozen  juice  industry,  however,  got 
its  first  big  push  when  prices  for  oranges 
fell  below  production  costs  in  the  1946- 
47  season,  and  the  citrus  industry  was 
saved  by  this  new  product.    Since  then, 
output  of  frozen  orange  juice   concen- 
trate has  increased  steadily.    Today,  re- 
tail value  of  the  concentrate  is  more  than 
$300  million  a  year. 

Other  citrus-juice  concentrates,  such 
as  tangerine,  grapefruit,  lemon,  and 
lime,  and  noncitrus  concentrates,  such 
as  apple,  pineapple,  and  grape,  are  con- 
tributing to  the  Nation's  nutritional 
needs.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  creat- 
ing wider  markets  for  fruit  crops. 

More  importantly,  this  and  earlier 
work  in  freezing  led  to  a  whole  new  in- 
dustry of  frozen  foods  or  more  properly, 
several  new  industries.  Today's  frozen 
food  counters  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  at  all  sea- 
sons in  a  variety  of  forms — desserts, 
soups,  stews,  and  creamed  vegetables. 

Utilization  research  has  supplied  in- 
formation for  improvement  of  freezing 
techniques,  equipment,  and  storage,  in- 
formation to  help  processors,  dis- 
tributors, retailers,  and  consumers  to 
maintain  the  original  high  quality  of 
frozen  foods. 

Continuing  study  in  this  field  has  led 
to  other  developments,  including  de- 
hydro-freezing.  This  process  combines 
two  established  methods  of  food 
preservation — drying  and  freezing.  It 
offers  an  economical  method  of  preserv- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables,  while  contrib- 
uting to  high  food  quality.  The  foods 
reconstitute  easily,  with  high  flavor 
quality.  This  method  permits  sub- 
stantial savings  in  shipping  and  storage 
costs,  because  the  product  is  lighter  and 
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moie  compact  than  the  fresh.  For  re- 
manufacturing,  it  provides  convenience 
and  cost  savings  to  pie  manufacturers, 
canners,  and  others. 

Research-developed  techniques  for 
drying  have  proved  a  fortunate  selling 
aid  for  potatoes.  Potato  granules  and 
potato  flakes,  that  reconstitute  to  fluffy, 
mashed  potatoes,  have  been  especially 
popular  with  consumers  because  these 
products  save  so  much  time  in  the 
kitchen.  They  may  well  do  as  much  for 
potato  growers  as  concentrated  orange 
juice  has  done  for  the  citnjs  industry. 
Sweet  potato  flakes  are  on  the  max-ket 
now — and  other  products  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

In  the  next  category — oilseeds  and 
special  crops — oilseeds  probably  offer 
chemical-use  possibilities  second  only  to 
those  of  the  starches  from  cereal  grains. 
Each  year,  the  United  States  produces 
about  8  billion  pounds  of  vegetable  oils — 
from  soybeans,  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  pea- 
nuts, and  other  oilseeds.  Our  dornestic 
market  takes  about  6  billion  pounds. 

Utilization  research  is  constantly 
seeking  ways  to  produce  new  and  im- 
proved food  and  industrial  products 
from  homegrown  oilseeds  to  extend 
both  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  So 
far.  the  chemists  believe  they  have  only 
begun  to  take  advantage  of  the  ver- 
satility of  domestic  oilseeds. 

The  principal  vegetable  oUs  used  in 
industry  are  from  flaxseed,  soybeans 
and  castorbeans.  They  are  useful  in 
paints  and  other  protective  coatings, 
plastics  and  plasticizers.  resinous  and 
rubberlike  materials,  and  lubricants  and 
lubricant  additives. 

The  first  definitive  utilization  research 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
with  the  directive  in  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  to  find  new  and  industrial  uses 
for  soybean  oil.  Soybean  oil  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  the  10  million  pounds  of 
vegetable  oils  used  annually  to  make  a 
certain  group  of  acids,  known  as  dimer 
acids,  for  industrial  use.  These  acids  in 
tui-n.  are  valuable  as  raw  materials  in  a 

wide   variety   of   factory-made   goods 

paints,  adhesives,  and  paper  coatings- 
sealing  compounds  for  metal,  paper  and 
other  containers;  heat-stable  plastics 
for  diecasting  molds;  thickening  a','ents 
for  the  new,  nondrip  geUed  paints;  and 
plasticizers.  lubricants,  insecticides,  and 
emulsifying  agents.  More  recently '  they 
have  found  still  wider  uses  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flexible  and  rigid  foams  and 
glass-fiber  laminates. 

Exterior  emulsion  paint,  made  from 
linseed  oil,  is  another  new  product  re- 
cently marketed  by  industry.  These 
paints  dry  so  rapidly  that  they  can  be  re- 
coated  within  about  30  minutes.  They 
adhere  well  to  old  painted  surfaces,  resist 
blistering,  and  offer  many  other  im- 
proved properties,  including  the  ease  of 
cleanup  that  is  so  important  to  the  do- 
it-yourself  painter.  These  paints  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  upturn  in 
consumption  of  linseed  oil. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  potentials 
is  that  of  linseed  oil  as  a  curing  agent 
for  concrete.  When  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board  met  in  Washington  last 
January,  it  devoted  considerable  time  to 
problems  of  freeze-thaw  damage  to  con- 
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Crete  and  its  deterioration  by  deicing 
chemicals.  Linseed  oil  provides  excel- 
lent protection  when  sprayed  on  con- 
crete. 

The  oil  seals  the  surface  of  the  con- 
crete and  prevents  the  disruptive  effects 
of  water  and  dissolved  salt  during  freeze- 
thaw  conditions.  Some  35  States  are 
either  regularly  using  linseed  oil,  or  are 
experimenting  with  this  treatment. 
Countrywide  adoption  of  this  practice 
would  greatly  increase  the  consumption 
of  linseed  oil.  The  building  of  new  roads 
holds  a  potential  for  use  of  around  50 
million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  per  year,  and 
ICO  million  pounds  could  go  for  older 
surfaces,  bridge  decks,  sidewalks,  and 
other  industrial  uses. 

Now  our  scientists  are  finding  still 
another  promising  use  of  linseed  oil  as 
coating  to  promote  curing  of  freshly 
paved  concrete.  By  controlling  loss  of 
moisture  during  curing,  linseed  oil  emul- 
sion coatings  insure  development  of  op- 
timum strength  properties  of  concrete. 
In  addition,  they  provide  a  dual  benefit 
by  continuing  to  serve  as  a  protective 
agent  against  subsequent  deterioration. 
This  development  has  a  potentiality  for 
increasing  by  many  million  pounds  the 
market  for  linseed  oil  in  concrete  coat- 
ings. 

Edible  soybean  oil.  too.  has  benefited 
greatly  from  utilization  research.  De- 
velopment of  new  basic  information  and 
new  processing  techniques,  designed  to 
impart  maximum  stability  to  heat,  oxida- 
tion, and  storage  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  increased  consumption  of 
edible  soybean  oil  and  to  its  position  as 
the  major  edible  oil  used  today  in  the 
United  States. 

Not  only  are  the  "oil"  chemists  cre- 
ating new  products  and  finding  new 
uses  for  the  seed  oils,  but  they  are  find- 
ing new  and  less  expensive  ways  to  ex- 
tract the  oils. 

Accompanying  the  intensive  work 
being  earned  on  in  the  regional  labora- 
tories to  find  new  industrial  outlets  for 
our  domestic  surplus  crops,  other  scien- 
tists are  seeking  new  plants  that  could 
be  used  to  divert  acreage  from  surplus 
crops  and  to  supply  constituents  not 
available  in  our  domestic  plants  for  spe- 
cific end  uses  in  industry. 

Most  of  you  know  the  soybean  as  the 
classic  example  of  such  a  crop.  Less  than 
30  years  ago  it  was  still  being  tested  as 
a  forage  crop.  Today  it  has  become  im- 
portant in  its  own  right,  occupying  near- 
ly 30  million  acres,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  contributing  to  farm  surpluses. 
At  present,  crambe  is  attracting  con- 
siderable interest.  Field  studies  have 
shown  that  crambe.  a  plant  related  to 
rape  and  mustard,  gives  satisfactorily 
high  yields  under  dry  farming  and  irri- 
gation conditions,  and  has  excellent  crop 
potential.  It  could  therefore  be  grown 
in  place  of  crops  now  in  overabundant 
supply.  Crambe  oil  would  not  compete 
with  presently  grown  domestic  vegetable 
oils. 

One  of  the  most  promising  potential 
uses  for  crambe  oil  is  as  a  lubricant  in 
continuous  casting  of  steel.  Other  im- 
mediate uses  for  the  oil  are  based  on 
chemical  conversion  to  new  plasticizers 


for  vinyl  plastics  and  to  new  types  of 
nylon  polyamide  resins. 

Chemists  are  screening  plants  from 
many  areas  of  the  world  to  determine 
whether,  because  of  specific  or  unusual 
constituents,  they  might  have  a  place 
in  American  agriculture. 

Utilization  research  designed  to  in- 
crease consumption  of  animal  products 
leads  to  better  and  more  attractive  diets. 
It  has  an  enormous  leverage  in  expanded 
use  of  feeds  and  forages.  On  the  average 
it  requires  the  equivalent  of  14  pounds  of 
grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  meat  at  re- 
tail. Consumption  of  animal  products 
and  meat  in  particular  is  more  responsive 
to  price  differences  than  is  that  of  other 
commodities.  Research,  therefore,  is  di- 
rected to  lowered  processing  and  distri- 
bution costs  as  well  as  to  development  of 
new  attractive  food  products.  Better  re- 
turn can  be  had  from  improved  uses  for 
animal  byproducts  and  this  too  contrib- 
utes to  increased  use  of  animal  foods  and 
accordingly  feeds  since  it  permits  price 
reductions  without  penalty  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Dried  eggs  really  date  back  to  World 
War  II  when  they  were  an  important 
part  of  the  food  supply  for  combat 
troops.  But  they  left  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired.  Then  the  food  chemists  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  egg-solids  in- 
stibility,  and  were  able  to  produce  hiehly 
satisfactory  dried  eggs.  About  50  mil- 
lion pounds  of  dried  eugs  are  now  being 
produced  annually,  and  their  develop- 
ment is  the  basis  for  a  wide  variety  of 
prepared  mixes  for  cakes,  breads,  and 
other  bakeiy  items. 

USDA  scientists  are  working  to  develop 
a  method  for  producing  a  hip,h-qual!ty. 
dry,  whole  milk.  Their  achievement  thus 
far  is  a  whole  milk  powder  that  recon- 
stitutes instantly  in  cold  water,  has  the 
full  flavor  of  fresh  milk,  and  retains  its 
flavor  for  several  months  under  ordinary 
refrigeration.  Their  further  objective  is 
a  powder  that  can  be  stored  at  room  tem- 
perature for  several  months  v/ithout 
flavor  change.  Successful  large-scale 
production  of  dry  whole  m.lk  would 
provide  consumers  with  milk  at  lower 
cost.  The  resulting  increase  in  consump- 
tion could  lead  to  substantial  increases 
in  the  use  of  feeds  and  forage. 

Other  utilization  research  in  this 
area— poultry,  dairy,  and  other  animal 
products— involves  methods  of  preser- 
vation and  processing  aimed  at  exoand- 
ing  consumption  of  poultiy  and  live- 
stock. 

Studies  on  the  chemistry  of  meat 
flavors  have  revealed  new  facts  on  flavor 
and  aroma  in  poultry  and  meats.  These 
facts,  in  turn,  provide  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  imt^roved  processing, 
handling,  and  preservation  of  meat  and 
meat  products. 

Maintenance  of  meat  quality  during 
frozen  storage  is  a  big  problem  in  the 
meat  industry.  Studies  conducted  by 
utilization  scientists  have  shown  that 
this  deterioration,  resulting  from  fat  de- 
composition during  frozen  storage,  ac- 
tually originates  with  poor  initial 
sanitation  or  during  periods  of  defrost- 
ing. This  kind  of  deterioration  can 
largely  be  eliminated  by  improving  the 
initial  handling  of  the  meat  and  by  con- 
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tinuous  maintenance  of  low  temperature 
during  storage.  ^      .     ,    * 

The  development  of  new  chemicals  to 
speed  tanning  and  give  us  soft,  pliable, 
washable  leathers,  will  stimulate  mar- 
kets for  hides  and  skins.    Already,  fash- 
ion  designers    are    showing    attractive 
dresses  and  slacks  made  from  the  dress- 
weight  leathers,  as  well  as  jackets  and 
coats     With    further    modifications    in 
our  techniques  we  may  be  able  to  develop 
additional  markets  for  hides  and  skins. 
Animal  fats  present  another  problem. 
Utilization  research  has  long  faced  the 
unhappy  reality   that   synthetic  deter- 
gents have  displaced  animal  fats  in  soap 
products.     One    of   the   big   complaints 
against  synthetic  detergents  so  widely 
used  by  industry  is  that  they  contami- 
nate our  streams.    Agricultural  chem- 
ists have  come  up  with  detergents  from 
animal   fat   that   can   be   broken   down 
readily  by  micro-organisms  in  streams, 
in  the  soil,  and  in  sewage-treatment  sys- 
tems.   If  industrial  acceptance  can  be 
achieved  for  these  fat-based  detergents, 
foam  problems  in  our  streams  can  be 
vastly  reduced  or  eliminated. 

A  .strikin-j  example  of  a  new  market  for 
animal  fats  achieved  by  utilization  re- 
search is  the  use  of  about  800  million 
pounds  of  these  fats  each  year  in  animal 
and  poultiT  feeds.  The  fat  increases  the 
eneray  content  of  the  feeds,  reduces 
dustiness,  and  improves  feed  mil!  opera- 
tions. 

These  are  some  of  the  achievements  al- 
ready accomplished,  or  near  their  com- 
mercial fulfillment.    While  dollars-and- 
cents  values  cannot  be  estimated  for  all 
of  them,  it  is  clear  that  returns  from 
the?e  scientific  efforts  already  vastly  ex- 
ceed the  costs  that  made  them  possible. 
USDA     estimates     that     new     markets 
created  for  animal  fats  alone  have  an 
annual  value  greater  than  the  current 
expenditures  for  all  fcur  regional  labora- 
tories.    Returns  to  growers  each  year 
from  frozen  orange  juice  concentrates 
amount  to  .several  times  the  yearly  cost 
of  USDA  utilization  research. 

Although  most  of  the  achievements  de- 
scribed ha^  e  come  from  one  of  the  four 
regional  utilization  laboratories,  some 
have  come  from  research  done  under  con- 
tract with  State  experiment  stations,  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  other  public 
and  private  facilities. 

During  1964,  additional  research  was 
made  possible  by  an  increase  in  section  32 
funds.  These  funds  will  permit  physical 
expansion,  enabling  the  Department  to 
construct  a  fifth  regional  laboratory'  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  and  to  make  essential  addi- 
tfons  to  its  four  original  regional  labora- 
tories and  the  facilities  at  Olustee,  Fla., 
and  Weslaco.  Tex. 

Research   has  been   initiated  in   two 
new,  important  areas  with  regular  funds 
■  and  then  expanded  with  increased  funds 
in  order  to  expedite  this  research. 

Following  the  release  of  the  Surgeon 
Generals  report  on  smoking  and  health, 
the  utilization  research  program  on 
tobacco  was  redirected  toward  health 
hazard  aspects.  This  program  is  coordi- 
nated with  similar  research  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 


and  Welfare  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
Mcn  of  effort  and  to  expedite  progress. 
When  it  was  found  in  1963  that  some  of 
the  lower  qualities  of  American  peanuts 
might  be  contaminated  with  a  toxic  sub- 
stance produced  by  the  growth  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  mold,  research  was  initiated 
to  determine  the  extent  of  this  conUmi- 
nation  and  to  more  precisely  identify  the 
quantities  involved.  This  kind  of  re- 
search has  now  been  extended  to  coyer 
cereal  grains  and  other  oilseeds  and  in- 
cludes research  to  develop  means  for  pre- 
venting contamination  with  this  toxic 
substance  and  to  detoxify  it  or  eliminate 
it  when  it  dees  occur. 

The  increase  in  funds  also  made  it  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  number  of  projects 
carried  on  under  contracts  and  grants. 
These  contracts  and  grants  provide  for 
new  studies  or  new  approaches  in  all  of 
the    major   categories.     In   the    cereal 
grains,  one  such  contract  provides  for 
the  preparation  and  evaluation  of  starch 
plastic  foams  for  industrial  use.   Another 
will  investigate  the  use  of  liquid  nitro- 
gen to  preserve  certain  microorganisms 
for  use  in  industrial  fermentations.    An- 
other project  will  determine  how  much 
soft  wheat  can  be  mixed  with  hard  wheat 
without  detrimental  effects  on  baking 
quality  of  the  resulting  flour  in  order  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  U.S. 
wheats  in  European  dollar  markets.    And 
still  another  study  is  aimed  at  finding 
whether    petroleum    chemicals    can    be 
grafted  to  cereal   starches  to  produce 
new  industrial  products. 

In  the  work  with  fibers,  grants  are 
financing  studies  to  improve  the  stretch- 
ability  of  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics,  im- 
prove weather  resistance  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles, and  to  find  ways  to  reduce  fiber 
breakage  in  mechanical  processing. 

In  fruit  and  vegetable  research,  con- 
tracts are  being  used  to  develop  continu- 
ous, commercial-scale  processes  for 
making  instant  powders  from  dry  beans, 
peas,  lentils,  and  other  legumes;  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  canned  vegetables 
and  other  low-acid  foods;  to  improve 
flavor,  product  stability,  and  storage 
capabilities  of  grapefruit  juice;  to  im- 
prove procedures  for  extracting  juice 
from  grapes  for  better  color  and  flavor; 
and  to  clarify  applejuice. 

Oilseeds  research  contracts  are  di- 
rected toward  eliminating  toxic  sub- 
stances that  may  contaminate  peanuts 
and  cottonseed  meal  and  thus  decrease 
their  value;  to  evaluate  new  chemical 
products  from  soybean  and  linseed  oil; 
and  to  study  the  relation  of  the  starches, 
acids,  and  proteins  in  peanuts  for  better 
marketabUity  of  this  commodity. 

Other  contracts  are  financing  addi- 
tional work  on  crambe,  a  potential  new 
crop,  to  evaluate  possible  use  of  chemi- 
cals from  crambe  oil  in  synthetic  fibers 
and  plastics,  and  studies  on  the  factors 
affecting  smoke  flavor  and  aroma  of 
cured  tobacco  leaf. 

And  some  of  the  projects  being  fi- 
nanced by  grants  include  studies  on  but- 
ter flavor,  the  relation  of  milk  fat  and 
milk  protein  to  the  dietary  regimen  of 
the  dairy  cow,  time-temperature-toler- 
ance relationships  in  meat  freezing,  and 
development  of  new  basic  information  on 
the  chemistry  of  starch. 


What  can  we  expect  from  work  still 
"on  the  drawing  board"? 

The  commercial  applications  of  util- 
ization research  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  only  beginning.  Numerous 
other  new^  industrial  and  food  outlets,  In 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  are  already 
in  sight  for  agricultural  commodities 
now  lacking  adequate  markets. 

Today's  commercial  applications  stem 
from  basic  chemical  studies  made  over 
a  period  of  years.  As  utilization  re- 
search continues  to  accumulate  basic 
scientific  information  and  technological 
experience,  the  promise  is  ahead  for  the 
discovery  and  development  of  many  more 
large-scale,  profitable,  new  and  expanded 
uses  for  farm  products. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate   resumed  the   considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  with  some  relucunce  to 
speak  to  a  body  of  which  I  am  so  recentlj- 
a  Member.  Despite  such  reluctance,  I 
feel  constrained  to  rise  in  defense  of  my 
State  against  a  bill  which  so  unfairly 
deals  with  my  State  and  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  its  people. 

I  shovUd  like  at  the  outset  to  make 
plain  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  South 
Carohna  or  its  public  officials  to  discrimi- 
nate on  account  of  race  or  color  in  either 
voter  registration  or  in  voting  in  any 
elections.  State,  or  National.  Our  regis- 
trations in  party  elections  and  in  genera, 
elections  are  open  to  qualified  citizens 
of  all  races.  We  have  no  poll  tax.  The 
qualifications  are  the  nonnal  ones  and 
include,  as  do  the  laws  of  so  many  States, 
a  literacy  test.  But,  this  literacy  test  Is 
a  simple  one  involving  merely  the  abiUty 
to  read  and  write,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
plied generally  with  both  impartiaUty 
and  with  fairness. 

I  believe  that  the  fairness  of  our  regis- 
tration procedures,  both  in  their  statu- 
tory language  and  in  their  application,  is 
apparent  from  the  testimony  of  the  At- 
torney General  himself,  who  said  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee: 

Voting  discrimination  has  unquestionably 
been  widespread  in  all  but  South  Carollnft 
and  Virginia,  and  other  forrhs  of  racial  dis- 
crimination suggestive  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion are  general  in  both  of  these  States. 

In  short,  he  would  justify  the  drastic 
portions  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  South 
Carolina  is  concerned,  not  by  any  en- 
dence  of  discrimination  in  voter  registra- 
tion or  voting  in  that  State,  but  by 
reference  to  certain  statutes  governing 
schools  and  recreation  statutes,  most  of 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  have 
already  been  repealed  by  our  general 
assembly.  If  any  such  statutes  remain, 
they  were  overiooked  by  our  legislature 
and  are  generally  dead  letters  in  the  law 
of  Qur  State. 

This  conclusion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  favor  of  the  fairness  of  my  State 
is  confirmed  by  the  statement  made  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  head  of  the  NAACP 
in  South  CaroUna.    I  should  like  to  read 
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an  account  of  his  statement  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbia  State,  a  vei-y  fine 
and  accurate  newspaper  pubUshed  in  the 
capital  city  of  our  State,  which  account 
I  had  incorporated  in  the  Record  a  few 
days  ago.    This  account  is  as  follows: 

The  field  secretary  of  the  South  Carolina 
XAACP  said  Friday  he  doesn't  think  South 
Carolina  Negroes  need  outside  help  in  voter 
registration. 

The  Reverend  I.  DeQuincey  Newman. 
NAACP  field  secretary,  said,  "In  the  last  4 
years  there  has  been  a  147-perccnt  increase 
in  Negro  voter  registration  without  any  out- 
side Invasion. 

"I  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  records  of 
voter  registration  anywhere  in  the  South. 
I  think  that  record  speaks  for  itself  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  need  outside  assistance. 

■Registration  of  Negroes  increased  from 
58,000  in  1960  to  more  than  150.000  in  1964," 
he  said. 

Newman's  comments  were  in  response  to 
an  announcement  last  week  by  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  Director  James  Farmer  that 
CORE  would  send  100  workers  into  South 
Carolina  this  summer  to  work  on  Negro  voter 
registration.  Farmer  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
Columbia  Sunday  and  will  hold  a  press  con- 
ference. 

In  his  remarks,  Newman  added,  "Negroes 
of  South  Carolina  have  never  spurned  a  bona 
fide  offer  of  help.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
I  voice  the  sentiment  of  Negroes  in  South 
Carolina  when  I  say  we  feel  perfectly  capable 
of  providing  our  own  leadership  in  the  area 
of  voter  registration  as  well  as  in  other  civil 
rights  activities." 

I  think  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  itself  reinforce  this  conclu- 
sion. Thus,  in  its  1961  report,  the  Com- 
r.nssion  stated  bluntly  that  it  "has  never 
received  any  sworn  complaints  from 
South  Carolina."  Again,  in  its  1963  re- 
port, the  Commission  said: 

In  South  Carolina  discrimination  was 
found  in  five  counties.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  brought  no  suits  in  the  State.  It 
has.     however,     negotiated     with     election 

officials. 

The  necessary  inference  from  the  last 
sentence  of  this  report  is  that,  when  the 
complaints  referred  to  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  officials, 
prompt  and  effective  steps  were  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation,  thus  avoiding  any 
need  for  judicial  action  and  establishing 
the  good  faith  of  our  officials  in  their 
desire  to  observe  and  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  all  our  citizens.  More. 
I  submit,  could  not  be  expected  of  local 
officials. 

I  am  sure  that,  despite  all  this,  some 
will  argue  that  there  must  have  been  dis- 
ciimination  of  some  kind,  else  there 
would  have  been  a  greater  percentage, 
especially  of  Negroes,  registered.  Yet. 
the  authors  of  this  bill  would  absolve 
Alaska,  for  instance,  of  any  shortcoming, 
even  though  its  percentage  of  registra- 
tion is  less  than  that  of  South  Carolina. 
And  they  would  do  this,  simply  because, 
as  they  put  it,  Alaska  has  no  Negro  popu- 
lation. But  if  Alaska  can  be  absolved  of 
culpability  in  this  situation  for  whatever 
the  reason,  why  must  we  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  be  guilty  of  discrimination? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  polled  less  than 
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50  percent  of  its  registered  voters  in  the 
last  presidential  election? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  was  arbi- 
trarily excluded  by  this  formula  and 
device  contained  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  unquestionably  true. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  all  States,  terri- 
tories, and  districts  were  to  be  treated 
alike,  would  not  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia necessarily  have  to  be  included  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  why  should  not  my  State  and 
its  public  officials  be  at  least  given  the 
same  clearance,  the  same  benefit  of  the 
doubt  as  Alaska,  until  there  is  at  least 
some  proof  of  discrimination? 

I  am  not.  I  hasten  to  add.  criticizing 
Alaska.  I  recognize  that  there  undoubt- 
edly are  special  reasons  for  her  situa- 
tion. But  similarly,  there  are  equally 
strong  reasons  for  our  situation  in 
South  Carolina.  Our  State,  for  genera- 
tions, had  a  consistent  record  of  voting 
overwhelmingly  for  the  national  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  The  Republican  ticket  was 
little  more  than  a  token  candidacy.  As 
a  consequence,  the  general  election  was 
largely  a  formal  matter,  with  a  minimum 
of  voter  interest.  Only  within  the  last 
decade  have  the  general  elections  been 
really  contested  and  this  fact  has  been 
marked  by  a  sharp  rise  in  the  last  10 
years  in  the  number  of  votes  cast  in 
such  elections.  And  I  think  any  impar- 
tial review  of  our  voting  records  will 
show  that  not  discrimination,  but  long- 
continued  apathy  and  general  accept- 
ance of  result  are  really  responsible  for 
our  present  voting  percentage  in  general 
elections. 

Under  the  objectionable  part  of  this 
bill,   if   less  than  25   percent   of   those 
Negroes  of  voting  age  in  a  State  are  not 
registered  or  if  less  than  50  percent  of 
those  of  voting  age  registered  or  voted 
in  the  general  election  of  1964  in  a  State 
with    a    nonwhite   population   of    more 
than  20  percent,  that  fact  per  se  re- 
quires the  factual  conclusion  that  there 
has  been  a  discriminatory  use  of  literacy 
tests  in  such  State  against  Negro  citi- 
zens.   I  have  already  referred  to  Alaska. 
Permit  me  to  cite  two  other  inconsistent 
instances  included  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.    Considerably 
less  than  50  percent  of  its  eligible  voters 
in  Texas  registered  their  electoral  will 
in  the  general  election  of  1964.    But  no 
inference  of  discrimination   would   fall 
upon  Texas  under  this  bill.     Again,  in 
New   York   City  in    1964,  slightly  more 
than  51  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  voted,  and  the  reason  is  stated  to 
be  the  disqualification  of  Puerto  Ricans 
under  the  New  York  literacy  test.    But, 
again,  this   bill  passes  no  sentence  of 
presumptive  guilt  against  New  York  and 
does  not  seek  to  strip  New  York  of  its 
right  to  enforce  a  literacy  test  which  ad- 
mittedly denies  the  ballot  to  large  num- 
bers of  citizens  of  Puerto  Rican  birth 
living  in  New  York  City. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  South 
Carolina  should  be  treated  differently 
from  Alaska.  Texas,  or  New  York.  The 
law  should  be  evenhanded,  falUng 
equally  and  justly  upon  all  alike  without 
unfair  discrimination.  I  submit  it  can- 
not be  said  that  this  bill  does  that. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  reinforce  this 
conclusion  by  my  own  experience  as  chief 
executive  of  my  State  for  approximately 
the  last  2 '2  years.  During  that  time,  I 
received  not  one  single  complaint — and  I 
may  say  my  door  was  open  to  all  citizens, 
white  and  Negro,  as  I  am  certain  the 
Negro  citizens  of  my  State  will  verify- 
that  any  qualified  Negro  had  been  un- 
fairly discriminated  against  in  voter 
registration. 

Two  complaints  only  were  received  by 
me  as  Governor.  One  of  these  com- 
plaints was  that  in  one  county  of  our 
State  we  had  too  few  registration  clerks 
and  that  the  registration  was.  therefore, 
to  slow.  Such  situation  was  promptly 
remedied  by  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional clerks,  and  in  the  1964  report  of 
the  civil  rights  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  statement  is  made: 
In  the  spring  of  1964.  Negro  leaders  ad- 
vised departmental  attorneys,  that,  in  their 
Judgment,  the  registration  problem  had  been 
ended. 

The  other  complaint,  vigorously 
pressed  during  the  1964  election,  was 
that,  in  one  county,  the  board  of  regis- 
tration was  entirely  too  lax  and  was  reg- 
istering large  numbers  of  voters,  partic- 
ularly Negroes,  improperly.  I  would  like 
to  read  a  partial  part  of  this  protest  as 
it  was  set  forth  in  the  Greenville,  S.C., 
News: 

Greenville  County  Republicans  yesterday 
continued  to  make  charges  against  the 
county  board  of  voter  registration. 

GOP  County  Chairman  Jeff  Richardson, 
Jr..  charged  that  "hundreds  of  people  are 
being  registered  Illegally  in  Greenville 
County."  I 

Mr.  Richardson  reiterated  his  party's  inten- 
tion of  stationing  representatives  at  tlie  reg- 
istration board  when  It  opens  August  3  to 
see  that  only  qualified  citizens  are  registered. 

He  said  he  hoped  "Republican  observers 
will  be  accorded  the  same  courtesy  as  is  given 
NAACP  helpers." 

He  pointed  out  that  "Negro  organizations 
have  conducted  registration  drives  and  have 
oeea  allowed  by  the  county  authorities  to 
station  Negroes  in  the  courthouse  to  fill  out 
applications  for  other  Negroes." 

At  the  risk  of  laboring  this  point  un- 
duly, I  would  cite  one  other  fact  that 
I  think  quite  relevant.  After  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1960,  when  President 
Kennedy  carried  South  Carolina  by  ap- 
proximately 10.000  votes,  our  Negro 
organization  claimed  repeatedly  that  the 
State  had  registered  its  electoral  vote  in 
the  Democratic  column  because  of  the 
heavy  voting  by  Negro  registrants. 

I  do  not  oppose  this  bill,  therefore,  be- 
cause we  in  South  Carolina  would  dis- 
criminate against  the  registration  of 
Negro  voters  or  would  deny  to  them  their 
constitutional  right  to  vote.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  few  South  Carolinians,  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  oppose  a  general  bill  ap- 
plied without  discrimination  to  all  States 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  register  to  all 
qualified  citizens  without  regard  to  race 
or  color  and  enforcible  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Injunctive  powers  of  a  local  Fed- 
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eral  equity  count  in  conformity  with 
established  judicial  procedures,  if  pres- 
ent statutes  did  not  already  give  these 
rights. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  that  South 
Carolina  has  made  in  giving  to  all  its 
citizens,  white  and  Negro,  equal  rights  to 
register  and  vote.  I  am  proud— as  I 
Icnow  all  our  responsible  citizens  are — 
that  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  not  one 
suit  has  been  filed  by  either  a  private 
citizen  or  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
plaint that  any  qualified  citizen  has  been 
denied  his  constitutional  right  either  to 
register  or  to  vote.  I  believe  our  State 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  if  any 
complaint  has  been  made,  it  must  have 
been  promptly  remedied  by  our  responsi- 
ble public  officials. 

I  think  it  important  to  remark,  too, 
that,  though  we  have  in  our  State  a 
simple  literacy  test  much  more  liberal 
than  that  of  many  States  not  covered  by 
the  so-called  trigger  provision,  we  are 
acting  aggressively  to  attempt  to  make 
every  citizen  we  have  qualified  under 
such  a  test.  Within  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  we  have  launched  a  major  attack 
on  illiteracy.  I  take  a  special  pride  in 
this  program  because  I  inaugurated  it. 
Under  this  program,  called  STEP,  fi- 
nanced by  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  operated  without 
the  slightest  racial  discrimination,  as 
can  well  be  attested  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  are 
attempting  to  make  available  in  every 
county  of  our  State  basic  education. 
This  is  hardly  the  act  of  a  State  which 
seeks  to  use  a  literacy  test  to  limit  the 
right  of  voting.  It  is  true  it  is  not  a 
program  primarily  designed  to  qualify 
illiterate  citizens  to  vote;  it  is  designed 
to  give  them  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities; but  the  result  is  that,  in  so  do- 
ing, we  are  qualifying  all  illiterate  citi- 
zens, both  white  and  Negro,  for  the 
proper  excercise  of  their  franchise.  As 
a  State  we  are  seeking  manfully  to  serve 
all  our  people. 

It  seems  farfetched  to  assert  that  a 
State  which  is  administering  so  massive 
a  program  to  make  every  citizen,  white 
or  Negro,  literate  and  thus  qualified  to 
register  and  vote,  is  one  which  seeks  to 
use  a  literacy  test  to  discriminate 
against  any  citizen  in  his  right  to  vote. 
Actually,  I  believe  that  this  bill,  which 
would  give  to  an  illiterate  the  right  to 
vote,  is  a  disservice  to  the  very  group, 
which  it  claims  to  benefit.  Such  a  bill 
almost  makes  a  virtue  of  illiteracy.  By 
rewarding  as  it  does  illiteracy,  it  de- 
stroys much  of  the  incentive  of  the  illit- 
erate to  qualify  himself  by  learning  to 
read  and  write  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  State  program.  The  greatest 
need  of  our  people  is  education  and 
every  inducement  should  be  given  him 
to  secure  such  education,  if  he  is  to  qual- 
ify to  exercise  intelligently  the  right  to 
vote  or  to  qualify  for  job  opportunities. 
A  literacy  test — especially  one  as  simple 
as  we  have  in  South  Carolina — is  an 
added  incentive  for  the  Negro  of  the 
South  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  basic  adult  education  which 
we  are  making  available  to  the  citizens 
of  every  county  of  our  State.    It  should 


be  sustained,  not  destroyed.  And  this 
is  particularly  true,  since  I  believe  that 
the  record  abundantly  establishes  that 
this  test  is  both  reasonable  and  fairly 
applied. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  replied  that  only 
34  percent  of  our  Negroes  of  voting  age 
are  registered  and  shows  that  the  liter- 
acy test  is  denying  them  the  right  to 
vote,  even  though  we  have  no  other 
proof.  This  argument  overlooks  the 
fact  that  over  40  percent  of  our  adult 
Negro  population  is  classified  in  the 
census  figures  as  functionally  illiterate. 
It  is  thus  obvious  that  well  over  60  per- 
cent of  our  literate  Negro  population  of 
voting  age  is  registered,  a  percentage 
that  compares  with  our  percentage  of 
white  registration.  So  far  as  the  40-odd 
percent  classified  as  functionally  illiter- 
ate is  concerned,  we  are  offering  them 
the  opportunity  to  overcome  their  defi- 
ciency through  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram, to  which  I  have  refeiTed. 

I  ask  the  Senate:  What  more  can  be 
asked  of  any  State?  What  better  record 
could  any  State  make? 

But  is  this  record  of  accomplishment — 
of  scrupulous  observance  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  all  citizens,  white  or 
Negro,  to  register  and  vote  without  social 
disciimination,  and  of  honorable  obedi- 
ence to  the  constitutional  mandate — of  a 
massive  program  to  qualify  all  to  regis- 
ter— given  any  recognition?  Has  it  won 
for  us  any  mark  of  commendation?  Are 
the  responsible  public  officials  and  the 
fair-minded  citizenry  honored? 

On  the  contrary,  under  the  pending 
bill,  without  any  hearing,  without  any 
judicial  proceedings  of  any  kind  and  de- 
spite all  the  facts  I  have  just  recited. 
South  Carolina,  through  the  use  of  a 
rigid  statistical  formula,  would  be  found 
presumptively  guilty  of  discrimination  in 
voter  registration  and  would  be  stripped 
of  its  right  as  a  State,  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  its  voters  by  a  fair 
and  impartial  literacy  test,  applied  with- 
out discrimination. 

This  is  certainly  an  unusual,  if  not 
anomalous  vise  of  presumptive  proof.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  judicial  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain facts  creating  presumptions.  But 
these  presumptions  are  never  used  to 
justify  sentencing  without  a  hearing  or  a 
trial  and  without  an  opportunity  to  re- 
fute. They  actually  are  used  as  meth- 
ods of  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  in  a 
trial.  But  here  the  presumption  be- 
comes a  sentence;  the  State  involved  is 
stripped  of  its  normal  power  to  conduct 
its  own  affairs;  all  without  an  opportu- 
nity to  refute  the  presumption. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  replied  that  we 
would  have  a  remedy  by  appealing  to  the 
Attorney  General.  This  is  cold  comfort 
for  anyone  who  frankly  has  experienced 
the  delays  and  harassments  of  bureauc- 
racy. I  say  this  not  in  any  endeavor  to 
belabor  our  bureaus  but  in  recognition  of 
simple  facts,  established  by  repeated  ex- 
periences. I  illustrate  this  by  a  current 
experience  we  are  today  having  in  South 
Carolina.  We  have  five  school  districts 
operating  under  Federal  court  orders  of 
desegregation.  The  school  districts  are 
complying  with  the  orders  and  have  sig- 


nified their  intention  and  willingness  to 
continue  to  abide  by  such  orders  and  any 
amendments  thereto.  By  so  doing,  all 
of  which  has  been  duly  certified  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  almost  2  months  ago,  the  school 
districts  have  fully  and  completely  com- 
plied with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  as  explained  by  the  Secretary 
himself.  The  certifying  of  the  school 
districts  as  in  compliance  with  title  VI 
is  a  purely  ministerial  act. 

The  school  districts,  seeking  to  ar- 
range their  schedules  for  the  next  school 
year,  need  to  know  promptly  that  they 
have  been  approved.  Yet  the  school  dis- 
tricts still  await  action  by  the  Depart-, 
ment.  If  we  have  encountered  such  un- 
explainable  delay  in  a  matter  so  plain, 
why  should  we  be  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  act 
expeditiously  under  this  proposed  stat- 
ute? Indeed,  this  experience  gives  cre- 
dence to  Prince  Metternich's  aphorism 
that  administration  has  taken  the  place 
of  government. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  we  can  file 
our  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment 
in  the  District  of  Colvunbia.  Without  ad- 
verting to  the  unusual  requirement  that 
we  bring  our  suit  in  a  distant  and  in- 
convenient court,  I  would  inquire  how 
long  would  it  take  such  suit  to  be  heard 
and  adjudicated?  In  all  the  months  and 
years  that  would  mark  the  slow  progress 
of  such  suit.  South  Carolina  would  be 
under  sentence  and  would  be  punished 
by  being  denied  the  right  to  fix  its  qual- 
ifications for  voters.  This  presents  the 
odd  situation  of  being  sentenced  before 
trial  and  then  given  a  long  and  tedious 
trial  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
sentence  should  be  abated.  Certainly, 
this  is  an  amazing  and  shocking  reversal 
of  traditional  judicial  principles. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  harsh  result — 
this  deprivation  by  a  State  of  its  normal 
governmental  rights — finds  justification 
in  a  record  of  past  injustice  by  a  prior 
generation  or  generations.  Indeed,  in 
my  first  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  heard  a  gifted  Senator  read  some  re- 
marks made — as  I  now  recall  his  words — 
by  the  late  Senator  Carter  Glass  60  or 
70  years  ago.  It  is  idle  to  argue  from 
such  a  premise.  Over  the  years  change 
has  occurred  and  new  attitudes  have  de- 
veloped both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South.  We  legislate  not  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  yesterday  but  to  assure  justice 
for  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  fact  is.  if  we  study  the  pages  of 
history,  and  we  are  to  be  punished  for 
what  was  done  in  the  past,  all  of  us 
might  find  ourselves  in  the  same  pillory. 
I  cannot  forget,  for  instance,  that  De 
Toqueville,  the  acute  French  commen- 
tator on  American  democracy,  pointedly 
remarked  in  his  great  work  that  the  so- 
called  : 

Free  States  of  the  Nation  usually  do  what 
they  can  to  render  their  territory  disagree- 
able to  the  Negroes  as  a  place  of  residence. 
A  kind  of  emulation  exists  between  the  dif- 
ferent States  in  this  respect. 

Many  years  ago  in  this  Chamber,  a 
distinguished  Senator  from  my  State, 
William  Smith,  answered  an  argument 
largely  like  that  made  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill,  with  a  wealth  of  illustrations 
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of  discriminations  by  Northern  States 
against  Negroes.  He  identified  tlieir 
coiistitutions  which  denied  the  franchise 
to  Negroes.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  had  printed  in 
the  Record  a  hst  of  Northern  States 
which  have  inipaiied  Negio  rights  in  the 
past. 

I  do  not  cite  this  authority  in  any  at- 
tempt to  condemn  others.  I  refer  to 
'them  merely  to  indicate  that  few  if  any 
States  can  claim  immunity  from  a  charge 
of  injustice  in  the  past.  As  I  have  said, 
we  live  in  the  present  and  we  legislate 
for  the  future. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  we  can 
profit  from  the  expei-ience  of  the  past. 
Almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  Congress 
sought  to  establish  a  double  standard  of 
law  and  conduct  among  the  States  of 
the  Union.  The  unfairness  of  such  a 
procedure  begot  bitterness  that  lived  long 
afterward  and  made  more  difficult  the 
development  of  wholesome  relations  be- 
tween the  races.  I  hope  that  today  we 
may  avoid  tiiat  mistake.  I  fear  we  shall 
repeat  that  same  mistake,  though,  if  we 
persevere  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  to 
discriminate  against  a  few  carefully  se- 
lected States,  to  place  them  in  a  special 
classificatiou  and  to  subject  them  to  a 
punishment  not  meted  out  fairly  to  all 
other  States. 

It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  rec- 
ord in  the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  bill  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  a  verj-  few  counties,  described 
often  In  these  hearings  as  hard-core 
counties.  It  seems  grossly  unfair  that 
all  the  other  comities  in  the  States,  some 
of  which  are  not  even  included  in  the 
hard-core  classification,  should  be 
penalized  and  mconveniently  deprived, 
without  any  hearing,  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  simply  because  a  few  coun- 
ties have  been  criticized.  I.  of  course, 
do  not  know  the  facts  in  these  counties 
described  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
as  hard-core  areas.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  judge  whether  the  charges 
against  them  are  justified.  But  I  cannot 
telicve  that  judicial  remedies  could  not 
be  fashioned  to  deal  with  them  in  a  per- 
fectly judicial  way,  without  this  blanket 
punishment  and  deprivation  of  consti- 
tutional rights  leveled  against  all  the 
counties  in  seven  States. 

In  fact,  if  I  read  the  record  correctly 
and  if  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  May  7  is  accurate,  the  courts,  un- 
der e.xisting  statutes,  have  already  pro- 
vided remedies  that  clearly  assure  everj* 
light  of  Negro  citizens.  The  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  indicated  that  it 
is  apathy  and  not  legal  restrictions  that 
deter  Necro  registration  in  many  of  these 
so-called  hard-core  areas. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
Senate  the  reply  made  to  a  proposal  sim- 
ilar to  that  included  in  this  bill  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  original  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Dean  Robert  G.  Storey  is  one  of  the  great 
constitutional  lawyers  of  this  Nation  and 
a  great  leader  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

He  commented: 

As  pointed  out  in  the  1959  report  of  this 
Commission.  I  strongly  believe  in  t>»e  right 
of  every  qualified  citizen  of  the  tJnited  States, 
irrespective  of  his  color,  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  to  register,  vote,  and  have  his 


vote  counted.  Pull  protection  of  these  rights 
of  suffrage  by  both  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments IS  necessary  and  proper.  However,  I 
cannot  join  in  so  sweeping  a  recommendation 
as  this. 

Proposals  to  alter  longstanding  Federal- 
State  relationships  such  as  that  incorporated 
in  tlie  Federal  Constitution,  declaring  that 
the  qualifications  of  electors  sliall  be  left  to 
the  several  States,  should  not  be  made  un- 
less there  is  no  alternative  method  to  correct 
an  existing  evil.    Such  is  not  the  case  today. 

The  Federal  Government  has  sufficient  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  and  the  exist- 
ing framework  of  laws  to  enable  it  effectively 
to  deal  with  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  and  national 
origin. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  authorized  the 
Attorney  Gener.il  to  institute  civil  suit  in  the 
Federal  courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of  voting 
rights  is  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  practice, 
the  court  may  appoint  voting  referees  to  reg- 
ister qualified  persons  denied  this  right  by 
local  election  officials.  The  further  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  to  these  persons  so  regis- 
tered by  the  court-appointed  voting  referees 
constitutes  contempt  of  court  and  is  punish- 
able accordingly.  The  vigor  with  which  these 
civil  rights  acts  are  applied  will  significantly 
affect  the  extent  to  which  voting  denial  prac- 
tices will  be  discontinued. 

Many  State=  have  voting  requirements 
more  extensive  than  age  or  length  of  resi- 
dence, incarceration,  or  felony  convictions. 
These  qualifications,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  are 
an  important  element  in  preserving  the 
sanctity  of  the  ballot.  They  are  specific 
disqualifications  which  are  felt  justifiable 
for  the  good  of  the  State.  Disqualifications 
of  persons  whose  mental  condition  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  competently  to  exercise 
the  discrimination  necessary  in  voting  has 
long  been  accepted.  Many  States  disqualify 
paupers  supported  by  municipal  or  county 
officials  on  the  theory  that  these  people  are 
too  easily  exploitable  by  such  officials  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  security  and  purity 
of  the  ballot  can  be  destroyed  by  permitting 
illiterates  to  vote.  And  as  the  English  lan- 
guage Is  still  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  good  Justification  for 
States  requiring  that  voters  have  at  least  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  this  language. 

Many  of  us  believe,  as  Dean  Storey  did, 
that  existing  laws  are  adequate  to  remedy 
the  situation  complained  of  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill.  But  if  they  are  not, 
the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
proposed  an  amendment  which  clearly 
would  have  armed  the  Attorney  General 
with  ample  powers  to  secure  the  rights 
of  all  cicizens  in  these  criticized  coimties 
and  with  powers  that  can  be  exercised 
without  unfairly  discriminating  against 
any  nonoflending  counties.  It  represent- 
ed a  fair  and  a  constitutional  approach 
that  should  commend  itself  to  all 
thoughtful  and  concerned  citizens.  It  is 
one  that  would  be  accepted  and  would 
promote  that  which  is  all  important, 
that  is,  a  better  relation  between  the 
two  races  in  those  areas  where  they  must 
and  should  live  together  peaceably  and 
harmoniously. 

Already  this  bill  has  been  revised  at 
least  four  times  and  perhaps  even  more. 
Why  can  we  not  take  another  hard  look 
at  it,  seek  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  all  sections  of  our  Nation, 
and,  if  there  is  a  need  for  new  legislation, 
let  it  be  fair,  let  it  be  nondiscriminatory, 
let  it  apply  equally  to  all  States  and  to 
all  sections  and  be  lasting  legislation. 
None  can  say  this  bill  is  that  type  of 


legislation.  It  is  punitive  without  ne- 
cesity.  I  appeal  to  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  to  revise  it  to  accord  with  basic 
principles  of  fairness  and  constitution- 
ality. Thus  shall  we  build  a  bridge  of 
understanding  among  our  peoples  and 
take  the  road  of  true  statesmanship  and 
lasting  progress  in  a  field  too  often  ex- 
ploited for  tawdry  political  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina,  i 
yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  the  eloquent  logic  of 
his  address.  The  Senator  has  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  Fed- 
eral official,  as  president  of  his  univer- 
sity, as  an  outstanding  Governor  of  his 
State,  and  now  as  U.S.  Senator.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
lawyers  in  his  State  and  in  the  Nation. 

He  has  analyzed  the  pending  bill  very 
well,  and  in  my  judgment  has  pointed  out 
its  leading  inequities.  With  a  compli- 
cated formula  it  selects  seven  States  for 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  other  words,  it  would  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Constitution  in  South 
Carolina,  Geoi-gia.  portions  of  North 
Carolina,  portions  of  Virginia,  and  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

The  courts  have  held  time  after  time 
that  there  is  no  way  that  any  portion 
of  the  Constitution  can  be  suspended  at 
any  time  in  any  State,  even  in  wartime. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  to  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  voter 
registration  in  South  Carolina.  In  my 
State  there  are  approximately  300.000 
Negroes  registered.  A  minimum  of  eight 
Negroes,  and  perhaps  nine,  will  serve  in 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia.  I  have  not  checked  the  rec- 
ord, but  I  would  suspect  that  that  is  more 
than  will  serve  any  other  legislatui-e  in 
any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Yet  my  State  of  Georgia  would  be 
treated  in  identically  the  same  manner 
as  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It 
would  say  to  the  sovereign  State  of 
Georgia,  "You  are  guilty.  We  will  not 
give  you  a  trial,  because  you  are  guilty. 
What  is  the  necessity  for  giving  you  a 
trial?  We  have  detennined  that  you  are 
guilty.  Now  that  we  have  determined 
that  you  are  guilty,  we  are  not  even  go- 
ing to  let  you  defend  yourself.  We  will 
discharge  your  voter  registrars  and  call 
in  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  sus- 
pend the  officials  of  your  State  and 
handle  the  matter  in  our  own  way,  and 
we  will  not  even  let  you  come  into  court 
to  defend  yourself." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  say  to 
the  State  of  Georgia:  "After  5  years, 
you  can  come  in,  provided  you  can  come 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  beg  for 
a  pardon.  Prior  to  that  time,  you  are 
guilty,  because  we  have  determined  you 
to  be  guilty  by  legislative  process,  even 
though  not  one  bit  of  evidence  has  been 
adduced." 

The  Senator  knows  that  is  a  complete 
and  totally  unconstitutional  procedure. 

I  am  sorry  there  were  not  more  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  mag- 
nificent address  of  the  Senator.    I  hope 
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they  will  read  his  address  in  the  Record. 
I  hope  the  news  media  of  the  country 
will  giVe  it  wide  dissemination,  because 
it  is  worthy  of  being  heard  by  all  Amer- 
ican c'tizens. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  out- 
standing address. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  my  colleague  on  his  magnifi- 
cent addres.s  on  the  voting  rights  bill 
of  1965.  My  colleague  graduated  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  Law 
School  with  honors.  He  has  served  as 
a  distinguished  lawyer  for  many  years. 
He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  where  he 
made  a  magnificent  record.  Then  he 
ser\ed  as  Governor  of  the  State,  prior 
to  coming  to  the  Senate.  The  address 
he  has  made  today  is  one  of  the  finest 
conti'ibutions  that  have  been  made  dur- 
ing this  debate. 

i  should  like  to  propound  a  few  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  to  my  colleague  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  h'm. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Certainly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  not  the  bill  un- 
questionably the  most  abysmal  and 
chasmic  departure  from  and  contradic- 
tion of  the  Constitution  which  has  con- 
fronted the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in  a 
centuiy.  if  not  in  all  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  question  covers  a  great  deal  of  terri- 
tory. I  believe  that  the  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  unconstitutional  bills  I  have  ever 
looked  at.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the 
bills.  I  believe  the  ingenuity  of  some  of 
the  authors  of  those  bills  may  have  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  now- 
pending,  but  I  doubt  it  very  seriously. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  not  the  proposal 
to  pei-vert  the  Constitution  particularly 
profane,  for  it  masquerades  as  an  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  the  15th  amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  it  is  rather  unasual  that  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  would  be  used  to 
prohibit  discrimination  and  at  the  same 
time  accomplish  a  discrimination. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  the  sole  power 
not  given  to  Congress  by  the  15  th  amend- 
ment, and  the  only  appropriate  legisla- 
tion which  can  be  enacted  pursuant  to 
it.  the  power  to  prevent  the  United  States 
or  any  State  from  denying  certain  people 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  their  race 
or  color? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  ti-ue  that 
the  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  to  vote  on  anyone,  nor  does  it  vest 
power  in  the  Congress  to  confer  the  right 
to  vote  on  anyone? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina, 
That  is  the  way  I  understand  the  deci- 
sions in  relation  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  provision  in  article  I,  section  2,  was 
not  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment? 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  my  understanding.  It  added 
that  one  may  not  use  the  statute  to  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  race  or  color. 
That  provision  is  to  be  enforceable  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  propo.sed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
would  invalidate  a  whole  spectrum  of 
voter  qualifications  currently  imposed  by 
a  number  of  States,  particularly  the  re- 
quirement for  proof  of  literacy,  and  is 
it  not  true  that  such  qualifications  would 
be  invalidated  in  certain  States,  regard- 
less of  the  impartiality  as  to  race  or  color 
of  such  qualifications  and  their  applica- 
tion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  my  understanding  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  South  Carolina 
there  has  been  no  allegation  that  the 
voter  qualifiCRtion  requirement  of  abil- 
ity to  read  and  write  is  used  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  Yet,  under  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  would  not  the 
literacy  requirement  for  voters  in  South 
Carolina  be  invalidated? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
is  in  conflict  with  article  rv,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides: 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
so  understand. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  bill  the 
invalidation  of  voter  qualifications  would 
apply  not  to  all  States  requiring  such 
qualifications,  nor  even  to  those  in  which 
there  is  use  of  such  requirements  to 
deny  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  invalidation  would  apply  only 
in  States  or  political  subdivisions  which 
fall  within  the  confines  of  an  arbitrary 
statistical  formula  having  no  rational 
relationship  to  incidents  of  voting 
denials? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  was  the  burden  of  what  I  had  to 
say. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  not  the 
determination  of  those  States  and  sub- 
divisions in  which  existing  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  would  be  invalidated 
hinge  on  the  percentage  of  voting  age 
population  registered  and  participating 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1964? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  statistical  formula  proposed  in  this 
bill  reflects  no  consideration  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  applied  to  regis- 
ter or  vote,  nor  whether  any  person  has 
been  illegally  denied  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  a  point  that  I  tried  to  develop. 
As  far  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  record 
of  discrimination  which  would  justify 
legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  statistical 
formula  in  this  bill  in  no  way  reflects 
any  number  and  variety  of  circumstances 
which  influence,  in  fact,  the  number  of 


persons  who  apply  to  register  and  vote. 
For  instance,  until  very  recently,  the 
Southern  States — to  which  this  bill,  in- 
cidentally, would  principally  apply — 
were  dominated  by  a  one-political-party 
system.  It  has  been  only  a  little  more 
than  a  decade  that  any  substantial  num- 
ber of  persons  voted  in  general  elections 
in  those  States,  because  nomination  in 
the  Democratic  primary  was  tantamount 
to  election.  Now  the  Republican  Party 
is  becoming  established  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  by  no  means  has  the  pre- 
1  vailing  apathy  toward  general  elections 
■  been  overcome.  Yet,  it  is  not  the  per- 
centage of  voting  age  population  par- 
ticipating in  the  general  election  which 
provides  the  basis  of  this  arbitrary 
statistical  formula  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  The 
amount  of  voting  would  determine  that 
point.  That  is  correct.  I  referred  to 
the  reason  for  the  low  percentage  of 
voting  in  national  ejections.  The  Sen- 
ator refers  to  the  development  of  a  two- 
party  system  in  the  State.  There  might 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  any  of  the 
electorate  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
participate  directly  in  the  selection  of 
presidential  electors.  Article  11,  section 
1,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
which  determines  the  mode  of  choosing 
electors  for  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents provides: 

Ea<:h  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 

Is  it  not  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  a  State  legislature,  therefore, 
to,  itself,  appoint  presidential  electors 
and,  thereby,  legally  to  have  a  zero  per- 
centage of  the  voting  age  population 
registered  or  voting  in  a  particular 
presidential  election? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  not  looked  at  that  provision.  The 
Senator  is  going  a  little  bit  beyond  what 
I  studied  in  connection  with  that  subject. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  a  basic 
and  fundamental  constitutional  tenet, 
never  to  my  knowledge  overtly  disputed, 
that  fl^e  status  of  statehood  is  an  invari- 
able entity,  with  each  State  having  the 
same  powers  and  authority  as  every 
other  State,  and  would  not  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  flout  that  con- 
stitutional tenet,  by  denying  to  selected 
States,  while  leaving  to  other  States,  the 
power  to  fix  voter  qualifications  which 
would  not  discriminate  on  account  of 
race  or  color? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  believe  there  should  be  unfair  dis- 
crimination among  the  States.  I  believe 
that  principle  is  in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional law  as  well  as  good  common- 
sense  and  justice. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  WoiUd  not  the  bill 
violate  the  statement  which  the  alJle 
Senator  just  made? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Yes. 
The  bill  would  unfairly  discriminate 
among  the  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  bill  would  con- 
stitute a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  ex  post 
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facto  law  in  violation  of  specific  constitu- 
tional provisions.  Would  not  this  re- 
sult follow  from  the  fact  that  a  State 
would  be  adjudged  guilty  of  voting  dis- 
crimination prohibited  by  the  15th 
amendment  and  penalized  accordingly 
on  the  basis  of  past  actions — too  small  a 
percentage  of  voting^ge  population  vot- 
ing in  the  1964  presidential  election — 
which  action  did  not  constitute  an  of- 
fense at  the  time  it  was  committed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina made  a  most  convincing  argument 
on  that  point  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  not  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  violate  the  due  proc- 
ess of  law  provisions  of  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  virtue 
of  any  number  of  its  provisions,  for  ex- 
ample, does  not  the  bill  establish  a  con- 
clusive presumption  that  a  State  was 
guilty  of  denying  persons  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  if  too 
few  people  voted  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1964,  and  provide  no  opportunity 
to  the  State  to  rebut  the  presumption? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
believe  that  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  also  covered  that  point  amply 
and  very  well  this  afternoon  in  his  mag- 
nificent address  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  not  the  bill 
prohibit  in  States  aff&cted  by  the  bill,  the 
enforcement  of  any  act  of  a  State  leg- 
islature which  changed  voting  qualifica- 
tions or  procedures  from  those  in  eflfect 
on  November  1.  1964.  without  specific 
prior  approval  of  either  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States? 
Is  it  not  diflBcult  to  conceive  of  any  pro- 
vision more  antagonistic  to  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  federalism  than  is  this 
provision  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  It 
is  in  keeping  with  the  language  of  the 
measure.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or 
proper. 

Ml-.  THURMOND.  The  Senator 
knows,  of  course,  that  evei-y  State  has 
laws  to  protect  the  right  to  vote.  In 
addition,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  there  are  16  Fed- 
eral laws,  6  criminal  and  10  civil,  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  feel  that 
there  are  ample  State  and  Federal  laws 
on  the  subject,  without  Congress  now 
being  called  uE>on  to  enact  an  uncon- 
stitutional, unwise,  and  unnecessary  piece 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
share  the  opinion  of  Dean  Storey,  which 
I  quoted,  and  which  I  think  fairly  an- 
swers "he  question,  that  we  already  have 
ample  power  without  the  present  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  conunend  my 
able  colleague  from  South  Carolina  for 
the  magnificent  address  he  has  made  on 
this  piece  of  proposed  legislation  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
join  other  Senators  in  commendmg  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
upon  his  magnificent  address.  I  have 
known  the  Senator  slightly,  and  by  repu- 
tation, as  well. 

I  had  a  sister  who  lived  in  the  Sena- 
tors  great  State  mitil  2  or  3  years  ago, 
when  she  passed  away.  She  lived  in 
South  Carolina  most  of  her  life.  I  have 
a  niece  and  a  nephew  who  still  live  in 
South  Carolina.  I  am  sure  they  voted  for 
the  Senator  a  long  time  ago. 

I  know  something  about  the  laws  and 
the  people  of  the  Senator's  State,  be- 
cause I  visit  South  Carolina  quite  often. 
I  know  that  his  State  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  its  educational  system,  a  sys- 
tem which  has  qualified  great  numbers 
of  all  the  people,  not  only  Negroes,  but 
whites,  as  well.  South  Carolina's  educa- 
tional system  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
bringmg  its  people  up  from  the  level 
where  they  could  barely  read  and  write 
to  where  they  are  now  qualified  to  vote. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
made  a  magnificent  address.  I  have 
heard  many  maiden  speeches  in  the  Sen- 
ate, although  not  quite  so  many  as  have 
some  other  Senators.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  having 
made  one  of  the  finest  maiden  speeches 
I  have  ever  heard  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  happy  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  I 
believe  his  speech  was  a  great  credit  to 
his  State.  It  reflects  worthiness  and 
credit  upon  the  people  of  his  State  as 
well  as  upon  himself.  I  have  been  proud 
of  South  Carolina  before,  for  many  rea- 
sons, and  I  am  certainly  proud  of  South 
Carolina  this  afternoon. 

The  Senator  has  shown  that  he  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  our  late  friend.  Sen- 
ator Olin  Johnston,  whom  the  Senator 
succeeds. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  Senator's 
clearness  on  every  point  in  his  speech. 
He  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  repeal- 
ing the  literacy  test.  Of  all  the  phases 
of  the  measure,  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  the  most  ridiculous  and  backward  ap- 
proach to  any  problem  that  the  Nation 
could  possibly  take.  The  week  before 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  came 
to  this  body,  the  Senate  passed  a  broad, 
comprehensive  education  bill,  launching 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  large  way, 
and  with  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars,  into  the  education  field.  But 
we  turned  around  the  next  week  and  be- 
gan to  debate  a  bill  that  would  repeal, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  literacy  test.  I 
do  not  see  how  with  logic,  reason,  or 
consistency,  we  could  take  such  steps. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
shown  in  a  clear  way  that  the  measure 
is  an  act  of  rashness,  an  attempt,  as  the 
Senator  said,  to  try  to  convict  and  per- 
petually punish.  It  is  a  rash  approach. 
I  think  the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in 
the  measure  was  an  act  of  rashness. 

The  Senator  has  further  shown,  as 
Dean  Storey  said,  that  there  are  now 


far  more  laws  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
than  there  were  at  the  time  referred  to 
by  Dean  Storey. 

This  is  a  political  measure,  thrown 
together  in  a  rash,  hasty  fashion,  in  an 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  emotion. 
It  will  not  stem  the  tide.  The  Senator's 
clear  and  unimpassioned  speech  showed 
that.  His  speech  will  attract  the  favor- 
able attention  of  the  Membership  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Nation,  as  well.  I 
hishly  commend  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  oi'der  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  12,  1965.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  ESD.W,  M.KY  11,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  used  this  Scripture:  Psalm  33:  13: 
The  Lord  looketh  from  heaven;  He  be- 
holdeth  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Eternal  and  gracious  Spirit,  we  ac- 
knowledge how  remote  and  isolated  we 
are  from  the  realities  of  the  communal 
life  when  we  allow  our  supei-flcial  dis- 
tinctions and  differences  of  our  human 
nature  to  engage  our  thought  and  time. 

Help  us  to  think  and  plan  in  terms 
of  human  beings  who  have  the  one  and 
same  basic  and  ultimate  needs  and  the 
same  God  who  can  supply  them  all. 

Grant  that  as  fellow  creatures  we  may 
cultivate  a  more  charitable  feeling  to- 
ward one  another  and  may  nothing  mar 
that  fellowship. 

May  the  prayers  we  offer  for  universal 
peace  heal  our  broken  world  and  hasten 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  love  instead 
of  hatred  and  harmony  rather  than  bit- 
ter racial  rancor. 

Bring  us  all  closer  to  thyself  in  whose 
fellowship  there  is  health  and  holiness 
and  may  these  self-centered  and  lonely 
lives  become  a  community  life  of  men 
who  have  pursued  the  larger,  more  abun- 
dant spirit. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pas.sed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  7855.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cutters 
for  the  Coast  Guard. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  1, 
public  Law  86-42,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  In- 
otJYE,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Pearson 
to  be  members  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Ottawa-Montreal,  Canada,  May  20  to  24, 
1965.  ^___^^^ 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   TRANSPORTA- 
TION,    COMMITTEE     ON     INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce 
may  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session  to- 
day during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RICE,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rice  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture may  sit  while  the  House  is  in  session 
today  and  tomorrow  during  general  de- 
bate. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered.  , 

There  was  no  objection. 


no  authorizing  legislation  which  per- 
mitted the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
spend  their  money  to  provide  these  cer- 
tificates. The  maximum  cost  in  any  one 
year  is  estimated  to  be  about  $35,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  would  then  be  an  ad- 
dition to  the  gratuities  of  a  grateful  Gov- 
ernment, not  only  for  those  who  have 
served  but  those  who  have  died  in  serv- 
ice.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
if  there  are  listings  made  of  those  who 
respond  to  the  receipt  of  such  informa- 
tion and,  if  so,  what  use  they  are  put 
to? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  have  seen  some  re- 
sponses of  next  of  kin  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  the  certificate.  If  there  is 
any  other  use  made  of  the  resp>onses,  I  do 
not  know  of  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  has  not  been  cleared, 
and  it  is  controversial,  and  there  is  a 
GAO  o"bjection,  may  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  withdraw  the  re- 
quest at  this  time  and  put  the  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  for  future  study 
and  action? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  HALL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MEMORIAL  CERTIF- 
ICATE PROGRAM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  225)  to 
amend  chapter  1  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  incorporate  therein 
specific  statutoiT  authority  for  the  Pres- 
idential memorial  certificate  program, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
sive  us  a  little  rundown  on  this  bill,  and 
to  explain  why  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Comptroller  General 
object  to  this  bill  and  why,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  being  done  anyway, 
it  is  necessai-y  to  have  legislation  intro- 
duced under  this  procedure. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  years  ago  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration began  issuing  memorial  certifi- 
cates to  the  next  of  kin  of  veterans  who 
died.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
General  Accounting  OlTice  made  a  study 
of  the  situation  and  ruled  that  there  was 


LAND  TRANSFER  TO  ROSEBURG. 
OREG. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2414)  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  convey  certain  lands  situated 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the  city  of 
Roseburg,  Oreg.,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  considered  this, 
including  its  purpose.  I  know  well  that 
the  U.S.  Government  did  not  pay  for  this 
land  originally,  that  there  are  reclaimer 
clauses,  but  I  am  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  and  established  proc- 
ess of  disposing  of  surplus  property  is 
not  being  undertaken  in  this  instance. 

For  example,  there  are  the  rules  of 
procedure  under  the  Consent  Calendar; 
and  now  I  am  informed  by  the  Chair  and 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  that  this 
bill  is  not  being  brought  in  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Consent  Calendar  but  by 
unanimous  consent  and  therefore  repre- 
sents a  different  technical  procedural  sit- 
uation here  on  the  floor.  Nevertheless  I 
would  think  that  the  rules  stipulated  by 
Chairman  Aspinall  on  the  majority  side 
about  "consent  requests,"  would  apply 
at  least  so  far  as  departmental  reports 
are  concerned.  Inasmuch  as  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property,  real  and  otherwise, 
comes  through  the  GSA.  does  not  the 
gentleman  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
their  views  before  acting  in  this  fashion? 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
went  through  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, we  went  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  we  know  that  what  we  have 
done  here  is  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
This  is  just  an  attempt  to  expedite  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  no  objec- 
tion and  I  understand,  as  I  said  in  my 
pi-eamble,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  report. 
But,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  rec- 
ommend against  enactment.  This  is  a 
departure  from  the  usual  surplus  prop- 
erty disposal  procedure,  and  the  GSA 
views  are  not  here. 

So  I  would  again  implore  the  gentle-  ' 
man  from  Texas  to  withdraw  his  unani- 
mous consent  request  and  place  this  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar.  I  have  had 
a  colloquy  here  as  late  as  the  last  5  min- 
utes with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  re- 
turning this,  if  the  GSA  views  are  sub- 
mitted and  if  the  bill  is  put  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  for  next  week  perhaps 
there  would  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  HALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  assume  the  gentleman's  attitude  would 
be  the  same  regarding  the  bill  H.R.  4421? 
Mr.  HALL.  My  attitude  is  the  same. 
That  is  why  I  made  my  request  to  the 
majority  leader,  that  perhaps  we 
should  not  bring  these  bills  up  by  this 
particular  procedure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  emergency? 
If  there  is  an  emergency  in  connection 
with  these  bills  that  are  brought  up 
overnight  without  the  opportunity  to 
see  them,  will  the  gentlemen  state  it?  If 
there  is  no  emergency  then  these  bills 
ought  to  be  put  over. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  These  bills 
are  being  brought  up  in  complete  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  the  House. 
There  is  no  emergency.  It  is  just  an 
attempt  to  expedite  legislation. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  H.R.  4421,  if  I  may, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
This  matter  has  been  pending  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  some 
4  years.  It  was  originally  introduced 
as  H.R.  12644,  88th  Congress,  by  William 
Henry  Harrison,  the  gentleman  from 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  my  predecessor.  The 
entrance  way  to  the  veterans'  main 
hospital  buildings  in  Cheyenne  was 
changed  4  years  ago,  leaving  land  that 
is  not  being  maintained  now.  It  could 
be  better  maintained  by  the  city  of 
Cheyenne.  The  city  of  Cheyenne  is 
happy  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
doing  so. 

Summary  or  unanimous-consent  ac- 
tion is  warranted.     I  believe  we  have 
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many  more  serious  bills  that  require  the 
attention  of  the  whole  House  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  This  is  a 
matter  of  comparative  minimal  impor- 
tance. I  would  ask  the  cooperation  and 
the  understanding  of  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  ask  that  none 
oppose  this.  It  has  been  pending  for 
3  years.  It  is  not  controversial:  and 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  I 
thank  the  distinctuished  Member  from 
Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear  before,  and  I  assure  the 
gentleman,  that  I  have  no  question 
about  the  worthwhileness  of  the  legisla- 
tion. But  this  is  an  unusual  and  a  pre- 
cipitous method  of  disposing  of  a  mat- 
ter which  u.sually  would  be  put  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  The  situation  in 
Cheyenne  may  be  quite  different  from 
that  in  Roseburg.  Oreg.,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
does  object  to  it.  and  this  is  not  the 
usual  way  of  disposing  of  surplus  prop- 
erty. I  am  quite  familiar  with  that  sur- 
plus pi'operty  disposal  procedure  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  disposes  of  surplus  prop- 
erty regularly  and  in  vastly  greater 
amounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
dictates  and  fulfillments  established 
under  our  Consent  Calendar  working 
rules  on  this  floor  be  complied  with  and 
then,  perhaps,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  call  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  withdraw  this  request. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  there  is  anything  unusual  being 
done  here  and  anything  out  of  the  way. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  object,  he 
can  object. 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.   Objection  is  heard. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PAYMENT  OP  SPE- 
CIAL ALLOWANCES  TO  DEPEND- 
ENTS OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES  TO  OFFSET 
EXPENSES  INCIDENT  TO  THEIR 
EVACUATION 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  3043)  to 
amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  payment  of  spec'al  allowances 
to  deirendents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  to  offset  e.xpenses  in- 
cident to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  : 

'That  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

■'i  1 »  The  follo'j.ing  new  section  is  inserted 
after  section  405: 

"  'i  405a.  Travel   and    transportation   allow- 
ances;  evacuation  allowances 


"  '(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  when  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  are  or- 
dered evacuated  by  competent  authority 
from  places  outside  the  United  States  to 
places  inside  the  United  Slates,  they  may  be 
authorized  such  allowances  as  the  Secretary 
concerned  determines  necessary  to  oftset  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  ev.icuation.  Allow- 
ances authorized  by  this  section  are  In  addi- 
tion to  thoie  authorized  by  any  otlier  section 
of  this  title.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
a  dependent  -ordered  evacuated  by  com- 
petent autiiority"  includes — 

"  "(1)  a  dependent  who  is  present  ut  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  member's  duty  station 
wlaen  the  evncu..tion  of  dependents  is  ordered 
by  competent  aufaority  and  v.-ho  actually 
moves  to  an  authorized  safe  haven  desig;iated 
by  that  authority,  whether  such  s;ife  haven 
is  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  member  s  duty 
station  or  elsewhere; 

"•(2j  a  dependent  who  established  a 
household  at  or  m  the  vicinity  of  the  mem- 
bers  duty  station  but  vvfho  i.s  temporarily  ab- 
sent therefrom  for  iiny  re-.son  when  evacua- 
tion of  dependents  is  ordered  by  competent 
authority:  and 

"■(3)  a  dependent  who  was  authorized  to 
join  the  member  and  who  departed  from  his 
former  place  of  residence  incident  to  joining 
tlie  member  but  who.  as  a  re.sult  of  the  ev.ncu- 
atiou  of  dependents,  is  diverted  to  a  .safe 
haven  designated  by  com.peteut  authority  or 
is  authorized  to  travel  to  a  place  the  depend- 
ent may  designate,  even  thouj;h  he  was  in 
the  United  States  when  the  evacuation  was 
ordered. 

"  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  each  member  whose 
depend^ts  are  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  seption  is  entitled  to  have  one  motor 
vehicle  owned  by  him  and  for  his  personal 
use.  or  the  use  of  the  dependent.s,  trans- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  to 
a  designated  place  for  the  use  of  the  depend- 
ents. When  the  dependents  are  permitted  to 
rejoin  the  member,  the  vehicle  may  be  trans- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
to  his  perm>>nent  duty  station." 

"('2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  item: 
"  '406a.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances; evacuation  allowances.' 
"(3)  Section  407(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  ',  or  w.hose  dependents  are  cov- 
ered by  section  405a (a)  of  this  title'  after 
the  word  'station'. 

"(4)   Section  407(b)  is  amended— 
"(A I   by  striking  out  the  word  'or'  at  the 
end  of  clause  ( 1 ) ; 

"(B)   by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause   (2)    and  inserting  the  word  ';   or' 
in  place  thereof:  and 
"(C)  by  adding  the  following  clause   (2): 
"'(3)   the  member's  dependents  are  cov- 
ered by  section  405a (a)  of  this  title.' 

"(5)   Section  411(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  figure    ^OSa.'  after  the  figure  '405,'. 
"(6)   Section  1006  is  amended— 
"(A)    by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the   end  of  subsection    (c)  :    'The  Secretary 
concerned   or   his  designee   may   waive   any 
right    of    recovery    of    not    more    than    one 
month's  basic  pay  advanced  under  this  sub- 
section if  he  finds  that  recovery  of  the  ad- 
vance would  be  against  equity  and  good  con- 
science or  against  the  public  interest.';  and 
"(B)    by  adding  at  the  end : 
"  '(g)    Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  the  dislocation  allow- 
ance authorized  by  section  407  of  .this  title 
for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  whose 
dependents  are  covered  by  section  405a(a)  of 
this  title   may  be   paid   in   advance   of   the 
evacuation  of  the  dependents  and  to  the  de- 
pendents designated  by  the  member.' 

"Sec.  2.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965,  and  terminates  on  June  30. 
1966." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  to  understand 
that  this  legislation  is  called  up  with 
practically  no  notice  on  an  emergency 
basis,  or  on  what  basis? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  should  say  so.  Of 
course,  this  bill  has  been  formerly  passed 
by  the  House  and  there  have  been  added 
some  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
emergency  that  exists  which  requires 
such  fast  action  on  these  payments? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  These  payments  relate 
to  the  evacuation  and  return  and  reset- 
tlement to  their  homes  of  dependents  of 
those  who  were  involved  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  payments  to  these 
dependents  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  These  payments  have 
been  previously  approved  by  the  House. 
This  is  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
some  time  ago.  The,  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INDEPENDENT       OFFICES       APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1966 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7997)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundi-y  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2' 2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jon.hs]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
think  that  in  2'2  houi-s  he  can  ade- 
quately explain  how  the  various  inde- 
pendent offices  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  spend  $14  billion  in  a  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  will  do  our  best,  may  I  say  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  hope  that  is  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  do,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  be  lenient  if  it  is  found  not  to  be 
adequate.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be 
lenient  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    We  Will. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7997,  with  Mr. 
SoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
int'  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  you  the 
annual  bill  making  appropriations  for 
independent  offices.  The  bill  covers  some 
25  agencies. 

May  I  say  in  the  beginning  we  have 
just  about  as  unanimous  an  agreement 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  on  bills  of  this 
size  and  magnitude. 

The  budget  called  for  about  $14 1 2  bil- 
lion. The  committee  cut  the  bill  about 
S444  million.  In  the  beginning,  refer- 
ring to  the  inquiry  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa  a  while  ago,  we  are  all 
here,  we  are  your  servants.  You  are 
entitled  to  know  all  we  know  and  if  we 
cannot  answer  questions  individually  we 
will  do  our  best  to  answer  them  for  you 
collectively.  We  want  you  to  have  what- 
ever information  you  want  and  that  we 
are  able  to  give  you. 

The  bill  is  about  $159  million  larger 
than  the  bill  last  year.  But  that  needs 
some  explanation.  We  had  two  or  three 
items  in  this  bill  that  were  not  in  last 
year's  bill.  If  you  will  subtract  the  items ; 
namely,  urban  renewal  and  mass  trans- 
portation, the  bill  is  about  $115  million 
less  than  last  year. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  in  the  be- 
ginning to  point  out  there  is  no  money 
in  this  bill  with  reference  to  the  closing 
of  veterans'  hospitals  and  some  17  re- 
gional offices.  We  followed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Those  two  items  together  account  for 
about  $23  million,  the  hospitals  alone  are 
520,500,000. 

I  am  told  there  will  be  a  motion  filed 
to  restore  some  or  all  of  this.  Just  what 
it  will  be.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  I  under- 
stand the  situation  coiTectly,  I  am  told 
unless  an  amendment  is  offered  and  if 
June  30  came,  there  would  be  no  money 
to  operate  any  of  the  proposed  VA 
facilities. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  Members  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  place  this  money 
back  in  the  bill  in  order  to  permit  the 
operation  of  these  facilities.  The  Pres- 
ident's panel  has  not  completed  its  work 


and  this  will  protect  both  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment whatever  decision  is  made. 

Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  interrupt  the  chairman 
only  to  say  that  with  reference  to  the 
last  statement  made  by  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  correct  for  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
that  an  amendment  to  add  money  would 
be  putting  funds  "back  in  the  bill"  be- 
cause the  committee  did  not  cut  a  single 
dime  from  the  medical  care  item.  We 
approved  every  penny  requested  by  the 
President  in  the  budget  and  the  amount 
in  the  bill  is  $23  million  more  than  last 
year. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  total  amount  of  money  in  the 
budget  request  of  a  billion  dollars  to  op- 
erate our  veterans'  hospital  facilities.  In 
your  report  you  say  there  is  no  money  in 
this  bill  for  the  facilities  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  closing.  If  that  lan- 
guage were  not  in  the  report,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  tells  me  that  they 
would  feel  there  was  money  there  to 
operate  any  facility  that  they  wanted  to 
operate. 

Mr.  JONAS.     That  is  correct,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  say  so.    We 
do  not  earmark  so  much  money  to  oper- 
ate X  hospital  or  Y  hospital  or  Z  hospi- 
tal.   I  repeat  that  this  item  was  not  cut 
by  a  single  dime;   actually  the  bill  as 
written  contains  an  increase  of  $23  mil- 
lion over  last  year  and  includes  $1,177 
billion  for  hospital  operations  without 
specifying  what  hospitals  are  to  be  oper- 
ated, so  I  say  that  funds  are  available  to 
operate  as  many  as  are  determined  to  be 
continued.    Then,  of  course,  if  they  run 
out  of  money,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  supplemental  funds.    My  only 
purpose  in  asking  the  chairman  to  yield 
at  this  time  was  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  committee  did  not  make  any 
cuts  whatsoever  in  the  funds  requested 
for  hospital  operations.     I  would  hope 
that  the  bill  could  stand  as  it  is  and  that 
we  could  make  some  legislative  history 
here  on  the  floor  and  disclose  exactly 
what  was  meant  by  the  language  in  the 
report  instead  of  anticipating  what  the 
President  may  do  after  he  has  the  report 
from  his  special  committee  and  without 
anticipating  what  recommendations  will 
be  made  by  the  gentleman's  own  com- 
mittee, which  has  had  this  subject  un- 
der consideration  and  study  for  several 

months.  ^,    . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  just  seems 
to  me  from  discussing  this  with  members 
of  my  committee  and  with  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  involved  in  this,  we 
feel  it  would  be  a  better  thing  to  have 
this  money  in  there  if  there  is  a  recom- 
mendation,   and    we    would    have    the 


money  in  there  if  the  facility  continues 
to  be  operated. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  I  may  ask  my  col- 
league to  yield  briefly,  the  language  is 
not  in  the  bill.  The  language  is  in  the 
report.  We  gave  the  full  budget  esti- 
mate. We  do  not  intend  for  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  to  convey  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  prohibition  against  spend- 
ing any  funds  for  the  operation  of  these 
hospitals.  If  they  have  the  money  to 
operate  any  one  of  these  hospitals,  which 
I  understand  are  11  in  number,  that 
is  perfectly  all  right  with  the  committee. 
We  did  not  mean  to  foreclose  or  shut 
down  any  of  these  hospitals.  All  we 
were  doing  is  saying  that  we  were  fol- 
lowing the  language  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield  to   the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  would  like  to  concur 
in  the  latter  remark  and  express  my  full 
concurrence  that  that  was  our  intention. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  told  me  that 
with  this  language  in  the  report,  they 
would  feel  there  was  not  1  penny  to  be 
used  for  any  of  these  facilities  starting 
July  1. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  hope  the  language 
we  have  used  here  on  the  floor  clarifles 
the  situation.  Of  course,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  a  fine 
gentleman  and  whatever  he  sees  fit  to  do 
is  his  own  business. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  May  it  be  assumed  from 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  have  just  said  that  they,  as 
representatives  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, would  not  flnd  it  objection- 
able if  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs was  able  to  find  money  to  operate 
any  facilities  which  may  be  left  open? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  well  said  and 
expresses  oui-  thoughts  100  percent. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLOOD.     One  of  the  things  that 
has  concerned  many  of  us  with  reference 
to  this  problem  and,  of  course,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  is  not 
responsible  for  that  any  more  than  any- 
body else  is,  but  unfortunately  when  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
ported out  the  bill  of  his  distinguished 
subcommittee  despite  the  same  assiu:- 
ances  with  reference  to  this  same  lan- 
guage that  the  gentleman  is  now  giving 
us,  the  newspapers  the  next  day  and 
that  evening,  and  the  gentleman  may  not 
be  aware  of  this,  in  very  strong  language 
throughout  the  cotmtry  stated  very  flatly 
that  this  action  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations could  only  be  construed  as 
approval  of  what  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
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I  know  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  was  not  a  party  to  that 
and  probably  did  not  even  read  the  news- 
paper which  said  so.  A  number  of  Mem- 
bei-s  have  talked  to  me  about  this.  They 
were  greatly  upset  by  the  press  stories, 
which  construed  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  be  placing  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Appi-opriations  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  House  upon  the  action 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I.  for 
one,  know  that  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  now  re- 
affirmed, clearly  it  was  not  his. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expressed  it  vei-y  clear- 
ly. The  gentleman  from  Indiana  put  his 
finger  right  on  the  point. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I  had  intended  to  use 
only  10  minutes.  All  these  other  gentle- 
men have  worked  hard  on  the  bill.  They 
know  as  much  about  it  as  I. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  sure  it 
is  crystal  clear  to  all  Members  that  in 
the  discussion  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  although  funds  for  keeping 
the  Veterans"  Administration  facilities 
open  were  not  requested  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  so  we  could  hardly  appro- 
priate money  for  that,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  entire  committee  that  we  would 
go  along  with  the  wishes  either  of  the 
President's  blue  ribbon  committee  or  of 
Mr.  Teague's  committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. When  they  made  recommenda- 
tions to  keep  certain  facilities  open,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  whole- 
heartedly amend  the  bill,  if  necessary,  to 
provide  funds  for  those  facilities;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  will  do  our  dead 
level  best.  If  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  leg- 
islative committee,  offers  his  motion  to- 
day, that  will  take  the  responsibility 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  But 
the  opinion  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  reporting  the  bill,  was  that  we 
would  make  the  funds  available  subject 
to  the  wishes  of  the  blue-ribbon  Com- 
mittee or  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aflfairs:  was  it  not? 

Mr.  .THOMAS.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  motion  is  offered  today,  that  will  be 
the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.     I 
thank  the  Chairman. 
^  Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 

lieve the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina desires  to  consume  some  time. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  entitled 
to  any  information  we  have.  We  are  all 
here  to  tell  what  we  know.  If  we  can- 
not answer  individually,  we  will  answer 
collectively. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation appropriates  $14,086,408,000  and 
contains  funds  to  finance  the  operations 
of  26  independent  offices  and  agencies  of 
the  Government.  The  subcommittee 
considered  requests  totaling  $14,531,023,- 
000  for  these  purposes. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  committee 
has  cut  $444,615,000  from  the  budget  re- 
quests. These  are  not  phony  cuts  but 
are  actual  and  specific  reductions  in  the 
funds  requested. 

While  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion is  $159,165,200  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated for  these  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  about  $94  million  of  this  in- 
crease is  brought  about  by  the  decision 
of  the  subcommittee  to  change  the 
method  of  financing  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  from  back-door  with- 
drawals from  the  Treasury  to  direct 
financing  by  appropriations.  The  addi- 
tional increases , are  all  caused  by  new 
programs  enacted  by  Congress  last  year. 
Our  committee  has  been  concerned 
about  the  constant  increase  in  requests 
for  new  jobs  by  these  agencies  and  in  the 
constant  increases  in  travel  and  printing 
bills.  The  committee  made  a  substantial 
cut  last  year  in  jobs  and  travel  money 
and  has  done  so  again  this  year. 

Specifically,  the  budget  contained  re- 
quests to  finance  294,133  jobs  for  these 
agencies.  The  committee  reduced  these 
requests  by  3,402  and  the  bill  contains 
funds  for  only  290,731  jobs. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  Members 
to  know  that  this  bill  contains  $74.8  mil- 
lion of  travel  money.  Although  we  are 
dealing  with  26  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
how  nearly  $75  million  a  year  can  be 
justified  for  travel  by  civilian  employees 
of  these  agencies. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  the  money  re- 
quested for  travel  amounted  to  $84.6  mil- 
lion so  the  committee  cut  this  by  nearly 
310  million— $9.8  million  to  be  exact. 

The  constantly  growing  Government 
printing  bill  also  seems  to  be  getting  out 
of  hand.  The  committee  has  been  giving 
this  item  close  scrutiny  in  recent  years 
in  an  effort  to  cut  down  the  extraordi- 
nary costs  of  printing. 

The  budget  requests  included  $23.1 
million  for  printing  for  the  agencies  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  but  the  committee  re- 
duced the  items  for  printing  by  $5.3  mil- 
lion—a cut  from  $23. 1  million  to  $17  8 
million. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a  rather 
elaborate  report  of  actions  taken  by  it  as 
reflected  in  this  bill  presented  to  you 
today. 

The  narrative  and  tables  cover  32 
pages  and  the  report  has  been  available 
since  last  Thursday.  I  will  not  under- 
take in  this  general  discussion  to  repeat 
what  is  said  in  the  report,  but  I  do 
recommend  that  all  Members  carefully 
review  the  tables  and  committee  com- 
ments and  explanations  as  contained 
In  it. 

The  table  on  page  9  lists  32  major 
public  building  projects  included  in  the 
bill.  Tlie  tables  beginning  on  page  19 
and  running  through  page  32  contain 
agency  by  agency  comparative  state- 
ments of  appropriations  for  1965  and 
individual  estimates  and  amounts  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  for  1966. 

The  tables  will  show  specifically  where 
the  $444,615,000  in  cuts  were  applied  and 
how  the  bill  compares  with  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  for 
1965. 

A  bill  containing  nearly  $15  billion  in 
appropriations  covering  operating  funds 


for  26  separate  executive  agencies  and 
offices  of  the  Government  covers  too 
many  activities  of  the  Government  for 
any  eight  Members  of  Congress  to  agree 
on  every  single  item. 

We  had  our  differences  within  the  com- 
mittee but  resolved  them  as  best  we  could 
If  I  had  been  writing  this  bill  individu- 
ally, I  would  have  made  additional  cuts 
but  it  IS  well  known  by  all  who  serve  in 
Congress  that  legislation  frequently  must 
be  a  compromise  between  divergent 
views. 

The  members  of  the  committee  all 
worked  well  together  and  I  think  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
each  member  of  the  committee  respect.s 
the  views  of  the  others. 

There  was  a  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  opinions  within  the  committee  at 
the  markup  sessions. 

The  result  before  you  is  a  bill  wliich 
represents  the  composite  judgment  of 
the  members  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee. 

The  bill  is  not  the  result  of  hastv  delib- 
erations or  arbitrary  actions.  It  was 
formulated  after  extensive  hearings 
beginning  February  3.  1965,  and  not  con- 
cluded until  April  13. 

The  hearings  are  contained  in  three 
volumes  and  cover  3,839  pages  of  testi- 
mony. 

I  join  the  chairman  in  commending 
this  bill  to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
an  item  in  which  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  I  refer  to  the  operation  of 
motor  pools  by  GSA.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  author  the  bill  under  which  GSA 
expects  to  have  91  motor  pools  in  exist- 
ence around  the  country  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.    There  are  now  89 

The  advantage  of  a  motor  pool  is  that 
when  you  have  a  dozen  Government 
agencies  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  or  Boston 
or  Philadelphia  or  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  you  create  a  motor  pool 
instead  of  giving  a  fleet  of  automobiles 
to  each  of  those  agencies  to  use  from 
time  to  time. 

When  X  agency  has  an  employee  who 
needs  to  make  a  trip  by  automobile,  he 
requisitions  one  from  the  pool.  He  may 
use  it  today  and  another  agency  may  use 
It  tomorrow.  Therefore,  you  don't  have 
a  fleet  of  automobiles  sitting  in  the 
garage  half  the  time. 

These  employees  drive  a  great  many 
miles  in  the  United  States  during  a  year 
During  the  hearings,  the  GSA  testified 
that  in  1964.  the  33.617  vehicles  in  our 
motor  pools  traveled  346.6  million  miles 
at  a  cost  of  seven  and  a  half  cents  a  mile 
with  a  savings  to  the  Government  ot 
$11.1  million  from  this  activity. 

The  GSA  told  me  last  week  that  based 
on  6-month  figures,  the  projections  are 
that  the  Government  will  realize  a  sav- 
mgs  of  $15,153,684  during  fiscal  year 
1965.  GSA  further  projects  that  the 
36.500  vehicles  in  the  motor  pools  will 
have  traveled  405  million  miles  by  July  1. 
The  total  accumulated  savings  through 
this  fiscal  year  are  expected  by  GSA  to 
total  $66,389,430. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to. 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that 
the  committee  has  held  jobs  down  to 
what  increase? 

Mr.  JONAS.  To  290,731.  a  reduction  ot 
3,402  jobs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  still  an  increase  of 
how  many? 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  not  an  increase;  it 
is  a  decrease. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right;  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  straighten  me  out 
on  that.  The  next  question  is.  How 
much,  if  any,  is  being  spent,  for  con- 
tract hire  of  personnel  in  order  to  get 
away  from  what  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  contracting  being  done  by  the 
Government  in  all  of  its  agencies.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  a 
breakdown  on  the  exact  amount  of  con- 
tracting activity.  There  is  a  substantial 
part  of  it  in  NASA,  for  example,  and  in 
many  of  the  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  this  bill  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  contracting  outfits  in  the  Federal 
Government.  So  you  may  be  holding 
down  the  number  of  warm  bodies  on  the 
payroll  in  the  Federal  Government,  but 
what  about  the  amount  of  contract  hire 
of  people?    I  come  back  to  that  question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  You  are  speaking  of 
NASA  now.  We  have  a  bill  here  that  re- 
duces funds  for  NASA  by  $100  million.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  get  that  reduction  in  the 
subcommittee.  I  hope  no  effort  will  be 
made  on  the  floor  today  to  increase  it 
because  I  am  rather  doubtful  whether 
our  position  would  be  sustained.  I 
thought  we  did  right  well  to  reduce  that 
program  by  $100  million,  and  frankly,  I 
think  the  subcommittee  did  right  well  to 
come  up  with  $444  million  of  reductions. 
And  they  are  not  phony  reductions, 
either.  They  are  actual  line  item  reduc- 
tions that  are  definitely  identifiable. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  bill  is  perfect. 
If  I  had  marked  up  this  bill  myself  I 
would  have  made  deeper  cuts  in  some  in- 
stances and  I  might  have  made  some  in- 
creases in  others.  But  we  have  to  oper- 
ate on  a  basis  of  compromise  in  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas!  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
simply  have  a  request  for  information. 
I  notice  in  the  report  on  page  16  under 
section  303  of  the  bill  it  speaks  of  the 
"indirect  costs"  of  research  projects. 
We  have,  in  this  past  week,  authorized 
huge  additional  research  involvement  for 
the  military,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  et  cetera.  In  the  report 
there  is  treated  the  question  of  overages 
of  grants  and/or  contracts  for  research. 
I  notice  it  refers  to  a  flat  20-percent  limi- 
tation in  the  bill  of  last  year,  which  has 


been  removed.  It  simply  says  in  lieu 
thereof — as  I  interpret  the  report,  and  I 
must  confess  I  cannot  find  that  it  has 
been  omitted  in  the  bill,  although  I  have 
searched  it  carefully — it  simply  says  that 
in  lieu  thereof  the  committee  has  modi- 
fied the  general  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
require  that  part  of  the  cost  of  research 
grants  be  met  by  the  sponsoring  insti- 
tution. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  will  let  me  pose 
the  question,  Does  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  feel,  after  careful  investigation, 
that  this  portion  sponsored  by  the  insti- 
tution and  assumed  by  it  as  the  spon- 
soring institution  will  more  than  cover 
the  20-percent  overage,  or  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  save  money  thereby,  or 
could  it  be,  therein,  a  50-percent  overage? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  first,  that  the  section 
of  the  bill  that  deals  with  this  is  section 
303  and  the  gentleman  will  find  it  on 
page  57. 

Mr.  HALL.     I  have  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  reference  in  the  re- 
port, if  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  it 
again,  he  will  see  that  we  adopted  the 
same  language  that  was  incorporated 
recently  in  the  appropriation  bill  for 
financing  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  There  has  been 
a  growing  controversy  or,  rather,  a  grow- 
ing amount  of  discussion  between  the 
sponsoring  institutions  and  the  govern- 
mental agencies  over  how  much  indirect 
costs  will  be  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  committee  decided  instead 
of  restricting  the  amount  of  a  percent- 
age figure,  to  leave  it  up  to  a  matter  of 
negotiation  between  the  Government 
agency  and  the  institution,  on  the  theory 
that  in  one  case  the  amount  might  be. 
say,  5  percent  and  another  case  it  might 
be  20  percent  and  in  another  case  it 
might  be  somewhere  between  0  and  100 
percent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  reading 
lines  1  through  4  of  section  303  on  page 
57,  it  could  actually  be  up  to  an  equiva- 
lent of  or  100  percent  of  the  grant;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Not  100  percent.  It 
could  go  to  99.9  percent  I  assume,  but  it 
could  not  go  to  100  percent. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
tremendously  interesting  situation  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  which  author- 
izes the  expenditure  of  about  as  much 
of  this  money  as  any  other  group,  it  has 
long  worried  me,  and  as  one  of  the  scien- 
tists in  Congress  who  thoroughly  be- 
lieves in  research ;  I  would  say  that  when 
we  have  directly  and/or  indirectly  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  82  per- 
cent of  the  researchers  and  technicians 
of  the  coimtry  and,  perhaps  have 
"hooked"  them  with  the  "morphia"  of 
grants,  our  colleges  and  our  commercial 
research  laboratories  have  gotten  to  the 
place  where  they  come  to  us  and  say  we 
carmot  longer  live  without  these  Federal 
subsidies  and  grants  and  yet  18  percent 
of  private  business  and  industry  re- 
searchers have  "footed  their  own  bills" 
and  are  turning  out  design,  combined 
systems   approach,    and    developmental 


engineering,  as  I  referred  to  the  other 
day,  "horizontal  research,"  in  matters 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  sum  total  of 
that  which  we  get  the  other  way,  I  ques- 
tion whether  we  cannot  give  them  up  to 
99.9  percent  overage  on  contracts  or 
grants. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  question  it 
too  and  I  would  go  beyond  that  and 
would  oppose  that  approach  wherever  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  believe  the  sponsoring  institution 
ought  to  absorb  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  indirect  costs,  if  not  all  of  the 
indirect  costs. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  decision  here  was  to 
go  away  from  a  fixed  percentage  to  a 
position  of  flexibility  which  would  per- 
mit negotiation  with  the  idea  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  work  with 
the  agencies  in  question  and  work  out 
equitable  arrangements  between  the  in- 
stitutions handling  a  certain  kind  of 
research  grant  and  Institutions  handling 
other  types,  without  having  the  matter 
tied  down  to  a  fixed  percentage.  How- 
ever, I  personally  believe  this  change 
will  cost  the  Government  money  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hope  as  the  "oversight" 
committee  that  we  realize  some  day  that 
it  is  well  to  have  a  fixed  fee  for  overage 
or,  rather,  "cut  off  the  source  at  the 
bulb,"  rather  than  continuing  with  this, 
if  it  does  not  yield  the  necessary  divi- 
dends in  research. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  this  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  trend  toward  calling  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the 
fimds  to  take  care  of  all  these  programs. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas],  has  explained  the 
bill  in  some  detail. 

This  is  a  big  bill — an  important  bill — a 
well-considered,  thoroughly  discussed 
bill. 

It  authorizes  appropriations  totaling 
more  than  $14  billion  for  some  26  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  offices  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  meet  a  great  many 
human  needs  in  our  society. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitive  to  some 
degree,  I  shall  emphasize  certain  high- 
lights of  the  bill — the  independent  offices 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  hard  work  and  diligence  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [  Mr.  Thomas]  .  He  has  given 
evei-y  facet  of  this  bill  his  careful  atten- 
tion. He  has  made  a  number  of  con- 
structive contributions  and  recommenda- 
tions which  I  am  sure  will  help  to  better 
governmental  operations  in  the  agencies 
embraced  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  has  been  unanimously  report- 
ed by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  However, 
there  are  individual  differences  over  spe- 
cific items.  This  is  natural  because  each 
Member  brings  to  the  discussions  his  own 
experience,  his  own  personal  viewpoint, 
his  own  philosophy,  his  own  concept  of 
our  society. 
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There  are  shadings  of  diflference  be- 
tween all  of  us.  Each  Member  is  not  in 
agreement  on  evei'y  item.  There  are 
some  items  on  which  I  feol  further  cuts 
could  be  made.  On  some  other  items  I 
feel  that  increases  would  be  justified. 

All  legislation  is  a  compromise.  It  has 
to  be  a  process  of  give  and  take.  But. 
overall,  this  is  a  good  bill. 

Next,  let  me  commend  the  work  of 
other  distinguished  colleagues  and  mem- 
bers of  the  subcomm'ttec — the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ship- 
lEYl.  tlie  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  GiAiMol.  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  Jon  ".si.  the  gentleman  from 
Oh*o  I  Mr.  Minsk  all!,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ar  zjna  !Mr.  KhodesI.  They  have 
all  contributed  mer^surably  to  our  drlib- 
erations 

Every  item  in  this  bill  has  been  thor- 
oughly considered.  We  have  had  more 
than  4  months  of  hearings  comprising 
three  volumes  of  testmony.  Our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Thomas  1.  p.s  usual,  has  conducted  the 
hearings  wi'h  the  patience  of  Job  and 
the  v.i^dom  of  Salomon. 

This  is  ore  of  the  most  important  bills 
Congress  annually  considers.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  it  bears  an  influence  on  the 
life  of  all  our  citizens. 

Time  will  n.ot  permit  a  discussion  of 
item  requests  of  all  agencies  concerned. 
All  of  our  agencies  and  commissions 
perform  usefu'  work  and  valued  service. 

Let  us  glance  brief y  at  the  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  embraced  by  a 
few  of  the  agencies  concerned  in  this  bill. 

It  includes  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  which  advises  the 
President  on  matters  of  national  policy 
in  an  aggressive  program  of  space  ex- 
ploration. 

It  includes  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  headed  by  the  former  Gover- 
nor of  my  State.  Director  Buford  Elling- 
ton. Director  Ellington  is  concerned  with 
building  an  overall  national  emCiTency 
plan  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  as 
veil  as  direction  of  disaster  piograms 
for  the  Nation. 

It  includes  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
which  have  the  responsibility  for  devel- 
opment of  a  national  pc'icy  of  air  trans- 
portation "nd  air  safety. 

It  includes  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  safeguards  the  interests 
of  millions  of  small  busines-smen.  as  well 
as  housevrives.  by  compelling  adherence 
to  reasonabV  busine.ss  standards. 

It  includes  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

It  includes  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  concerned  with 
the  construction,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  operation  of  Federal  buildings. 

It  includes  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, among  others. 

In  an  overall  way,  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  provides  for  a  cut  or  reduction 
of  about  a  half -billion  dollars. 


To  be  specific,  the  bill  calls  for  expend- 
iture of  $444,615,000  less  than  the  recom- 
mendafion  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Our  committee  has  made  re- 
ductions all  along  the  line  and  through- 
out the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to 
a  few  of  the  reductions  which  are  indica- 
tive of  the  care  with  which  your  com- 
mittee has  studied  the  various  estimates. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  the 
steadUy  increasing  travel  expenses  in  the 
Government  and  placed  specific  limita- 
tions on  this  item  of  expenditure  where 
such  limitations  were  indicated. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  budget 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  by 
$16,166,000  below  the  budget  estimates. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  receive  $90,500,000 
which  repiesents  a  reduction  of  $4,300,- 
000  below  the  request. 

The  committee  has  approved  $48,800.- 
000  for  FAA  for  new  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  fiscal  1966  and  $62,500,000  in 
advance  funding  for  airport  construction 
in  1967. 

We  are  recommending  $1,016,195,000 
for  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  which  represents  an  increase  of 
$400,310,000  over  the  current  year.  This 
increase  stems  primarily  from  increased 
funding  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration in  196G  and  increased  funding  for 
the  new  urban  mass  transportation 
grants. 

And  yet.  the  total  amount  recom- 
mended is  $57,740,000  less  than  budget 
estimates. 

We  are  recommending  $5,160  million 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  that  is  $100  million 
less  than  the  request  for  1966  and  $90 
million  less  than  the  funding  level  for 
fiscal  1965. 

We  are  recommending  $16,900,000  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion which  is  under  tlie  able  leadership 
of  Chairman  William  Hem-y.  This  is 
$594,000  le&s  than  the  budget  estimate 
and  S85,000  less  than  the  total  for  fiscal 
1965. 

The  committee's  recommendation  for 
the  Federal  Power  Commission — guided 
by  the  capable  hand  of  Joseph  G.  Swid- 
ler — i.s  $13,475,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. That  is  $664,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimate  and  $99,500  under  the 
current  year. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission — 
whose  Chairman.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  is 
a  champion  of  the  public  interest — would 
receive  $13,475,000  under  the  bill  before 
us.  This  Commission  is  rendering  a 
most  important  and  useful  service,  and 
to  cut  back  to  the  1965  level  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  fully  justified. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  the  budget 
estimate  of  S4 '3. 900,000  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office — the  same  amount  as 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  will 
support  4.471  positions,  54  less  than  in 
1965. 

The  recommendation  for  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  $550.913,000 — 
dr  562.950,000  less  than  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  cut- 
back of  $76,964,000  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 


This  budget  includes  $90  million  to 
continue  the  modernization  of  Federal 
buildings.  This  is  $10,400,000  above  the 
budget  estimate  because  the  committee 
felt  that  GSA  should  make  a  greater  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  backlog  of  needed  re- 
pairs and  improvements. 

The  bill  includes  $105,577,000  for  the 
construction  or  major  altei'ation  of  31 
public  buildings  projects  and  to  buy  1 
building. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. It  was  my  privilege  to  chair 
the  hearings  on  this  agency  and  I,  there- 
fore, feel  I  can  speak  with  some  famili- 
arity of  the  inner  workings  and  the 
programs  of  the  agency. 

I  know  there  is  much  concern  about 
the  proposed  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  closings.  Our  committee  has 
given  full  and  thorough  consideration  to 
the  matter.  The  hearings  will  docu- 
ment each  individual  project  in  which 
Member."^  are  interested. 

I  personally  questioned  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Administrator,  Mr.  WU- 
liam  J.  Driver,  and  the  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Dr.  J.  H.  McNinch,  regarding 
every  one  of  the  hospitals  concerned  in 
the  proposed  closing — as  to  location, 
conditions,  number  of  patients  at  each 
hospital,  and  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
closing. 

All  of  this  is  documented  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed a  blue-ribbon  Committee  headed 
by  James  G.  Gleason,  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
to  study  and  consider  this  matter.  This 
committee  is  currently  engaged  in  this 
study. 

Also,  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  headed  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Chairman  Olin  Teague,  is  look- 
ing into  the  closings.  When  these  re- 
ports arc  in,  we  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  a  judgment  in  this  matter. 

We  have  the  greatest  veterans  program 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Our  com- 
mittee recommended  a  total  of  S5.663.- 
192.000  for  all  the  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  fiscal  1966. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $22,445,000  over  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1965. 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$1,177,417,009  for  medical  care.  We  did 
not  cut  the  medical  care  program  by  one 
dime.  In  fact,  we  increased  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  program 
by  $22,445,000  over  1965. 

For  compensations  and  pensions  we 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $4,142 
million. 

Other  items  included  in  the  bill  are 
$36  million  for  readjustment  benefits. 
39. 9  million  for  the  veterans  insurance 
program  and  $2,500,000  to  start  a  new 
program  of  grants  for  State  nursing 
homes. 

As  the  report  indicates,  this  bill  car- 
ries an  appropriation  of  $87,585,000  for 
construction  of  new  veterans  hospitals. 
This  is  the  sixth  increment  in  a  15-year 
program  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  modernization  and  replacement 
to  cost  an  estimated  $1,300  million. 
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To  emphasize  the  scope  of  our  vet- 
erans benefits  program  let  me  cite  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964,- 
there  were  81  million  veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families.  This  amounts  to 
43  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  to- 
tal of  168  hospitals  in  its  system — in- 
cluding 41  neuropsychiatric  hospitals 
and  16  domiciliaries.  It  has  another 
2,6-i3  bed.s  it  has  obtained  on  contract. 
The  maximum  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion authorization  for  beds  is  125,000. 
Last  year  the  Veterans'  Administration 
treated  746,000  patients,  according  to  the 
te.stimony  of  Dr.  McNinch,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Director. 

Veterans'  Administration  oflicials  tes- 
tified that  next  fiscal  year — 1966 — a  to- 
tal of  15.000  more  veterans  will  be  pro- 
vided v.ith  hospital  services  than  in  the 
previous  year,  making  a  total  of  761,000 
patients  expected  to  receive  treatment  in 
fiscal  1966. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  contends 
it  will  be  able  to  accommodate  this  in- 
creased patient  load  because  of  a  more 
efiBcient  handling  of  patients.  Their  rea- 
soning is  this: 

Congress  has  authorized  4,000  nursing 
home  beds.  They  v.ill  be  filled  immedi- 
ately by  4,000  long-term  patients  who 
are  occupying  medical  beds  today. 
They  estimate  that  this  would  mean,  be- 
cause of  short-term  patient  turnover, 
that  they  would  treat,  on  the  average, 
48,000  more  patients  in  the  year  the 
nursing  home  beds  are  in  full  operation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Driver  pointed  out, 
another  2,700  beds  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  acute  care  by  the  support  by  VA 
beginning  in  1966,  of  2.700  beds  in  pri- 
vate or  public  nursing  home  facilities. 
Mr.  Driver  said  the  treatment  of  the 
2,000  patients  in  the  hospitals  proposed 
to  be  closed  "po.ses  no  problem  within 
the  VA  .system." 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
have  the  greatest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive veterans  program  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  We  propose  to  spend  more 
than  $4  billion  on  pensions,  more  than 
$1,100  million  on  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram. $36  million  for  readjustment 
benefits,  almost  $10  million  for  the  vet- 
erans insurance  program,  as  well  as  more 
than  $37,500,000  for  construction  of  new 
veterans  hospitals,  in  fiscal  1936. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the 
Veterans'  Administration  proposes  to 
close  three  hospitals  and  a  domiciliary, 
there  will  remain,  if  the  closures  are 
finally  effected,  8  veterans  hospitals  plus 
2  others  under  construction — a  total  of 
10. 

We  are  recommending  $5,600  million 
for  veterans  benefits  and  if  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  funds,  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  can  be  authorized. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  pendine  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PellyI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  tiT  to 
clarify  certain  language  which  appears 
in  the  report  on  this  legislation.  I  would 
direct  my  inquiry  to  my  friend  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas  I . 

As  the  gentleman  knows  quite  well,  I 
am  sure,  on  page  14  of  the  report  in  con- 
nection with  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  there  is  a  little  sentence 
which  provides  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  is  $14.7  million  less 
than  the  budget  estimate.  Then  there 
is  this  language,  which  says: 

No  part  ol  the  reduction  shall  apply  to  the 
Electronics  Research  Center  if  and  when  it 
is  approved. 

I  am  a  little  confused  as  to  what  this 
means  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
authorization  bill  for  NASA  went 
through  the  House  the  other  day,  on  page 
117  of  the  report  accompanying  that  bill 
there  was  a  statement  made  that  covered 
the  Electronics  Research  Center  which 
read  as  follows: 

The  request  for  $10  million  for  construction 
of  facilities  for  three  laboratory  buildings  and 
center  supported  facilities  for  this  center  was 
denied  by  the  committee.  The  committee  was 
not  convinced  that  NASA  could  >^tilize  these 
funds  in  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  in 
prior  years. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  is.  Is  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  intended  to  vitiate  the 
statement  and  the  position  of  the  author- 
izing legislation? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.     I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  To  the  contrai-y.  We 
intended  to  follow  the  admonition  and 
the  judgment  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee. You  notice  that  we  said,  if,  as,  and 
when  it  is  approved.  We  were  trying  to 
give  to  the  legislative  committee  ample 
opportunity  for  them  to  decide  exactly 
what  they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  appreciate  the  expla- 
nation of  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  language  is  in  the  report,  but  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  there  already  exists 
some  $3.5  million  from  fiscal  1964  whfech 
is  available  for  acquiring  the  site  for  this 
Electronics  Research  Center  plus  another 
$10  million  in  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  did  not  intend  to 
vitiate  but  intended  to  complement  the 
legislative  committee.  Suppose  the  other 
body  disagrees  and  then  you  gentlemen 
can  work  out  som.ething  different  in  con- 
ference. All  we  intended  to  say  is  when 
the  bill  is  finally  completed  we  did  not 
intend  any  of  this  cut  to  be  applied  to 
that. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man realizes  the  authorizing  legislation 
has  not  been  enacted  into  law  and  a  point 
of  order  can  easily  be  made  against  this. 
I  would  certainly  want  to  make  one  if 
I  felt  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions was  tiTing  to  legislate  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  assure  you  we  were 
not. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Another  question  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  to  do  with  the  provision  in  the 
appropriation  bill  on  page  36,  still  in 
connection  with  the  NASA  appropria- 
tion. This  refers  to  the  provision  that 
not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  any  appropria- 
tion made  available  to  NASA  by  this  act 
can  be  transferred  to  any  other  appro- 


priation. The  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  tightened  up  this 
transfer  authority  and,  as  shown  on  page 
118  of  the  report  which  accompanied 
their  bill,  it  was  provided  that  the 
amount  that  could  be  transferred  would 
be  reduced.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Teague],  authored  an  amendment 
so  that  not  exceeding,  as  *I  recall  it,  3 
percent  or  2'/2  percent  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  research  and  development. 
I  hope  that  the  appropriation  committee 
is  not  ti-yir.g  to  legislate  in  this  bill  and 
theieby  to  allow  5  percent  to  be  trans- 
ferred in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lative committee  cut  that  amount  down. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  correct.  We 
ha-.e  used  that  language  from  year  to 
year  and  it  has  been  consistent  and  in 
step  with  what  the  legislative  commit- 
tee has  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  will  revise  their  language. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     We  will. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Shipley!  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Albert 
Thomas,  for  again  spending  many  days 
and  nights  working  on  this  bill.  I  know 
of  no  one  in  the  entire  Congress  who  is 
more  dedicated  than  he. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee as  a  whole  for  the  work  they 
have  done  and  the  research  they  have 
applied  in  reporting  out  this  bill. 

The  total  price  tag  on  this  bill,  as  you 
know,  is  $14,086,408,000.  The  biggest 
share  of  this,  of  course,  is  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  which  amounts  to 
$5,663,192,000.  The  .second  largest  is  for 
our  space  program,  which  amounts  to 
$5,160  million.  The  rest  covers  some  24 
agencies  and  offices.  V/e  have,  as  your 
committee,  done  our  best  to  report  out 
an  economical  appropriations  bill,  yet 
solid  enough  to  take  care  of  evei-yone  in- 
volved and  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
numerous  agencies.  It  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  anyone  on  the  subcommittee 
to  huit  or  deprive  any  agency,  but  many 
of  us  felt  that  they  could  tighten  treir 
belts  and  spend  with  a  little  more  in- 
house  economy. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  cut  the 
waste  in  all  areas  and  we  believe  we  have 
accomplished  this.  Because  of  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  involved,  we  are  subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  inside  and  outside 
influence.  However,  in  our  best  judg- 
ment, we  bring  to  you  today  a  bill  that 
is  sound,  sensible,  and  economical,  all  in 
all  it  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
new  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
have  become  enthralled  with  the  massive 
amount  of  detail  we  have  to  consider  in 
relation  to  these  26  agencies.  We  have 
literally  become,  in  consideration  of  the 
requests  of  these  26  agencies,  a  jack-of- 
all-trades  and  a  master  of  none,    I  want 
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to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas]  for 
the  amazing  job  he  has  done;  also  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas], 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

In  considering  this  bill  we  spent  near- 
ly 4  months,  examining  witnesses  and 
evidence  regarding  NASA  and  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  We  cut  nearly  $400 
million  from  the  original  budget  re- 
quests. And  I  want  to  say  that  we  cut 
out  only  the  fat.  Each  one  of  these  re- 
ductions can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
various  line  items. 

Many  people  have  asked  when  we  cut 
out  some  of  the  funds  for  the  FAA — I 
think  the  authorization  committee  cut 
out  some  $70  million,  though  we  only 
cut  out  some  $30  million,  and  that  figure 
is  subject  to  correction — many  people 
were  worried  whether  we  have  reduced 
the  budget  request  to  the  point  where  it 
would  affect  air  safety  of  this  country, 
in  the  operation  of  our  commercial  air- 
liners and  private  aircraft.  I  can  say 
categorically  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Halaby.  the  Administrator  of  the  FAA 
will  agree  with  me,  that  this  cut  will  in 
no  way  jeopardize  the  air  safety  of  the 
commercial,  general,  or  private  aircraft 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  gentleman's  last  comment. 
I  note  there  will  be  a  cut  of  around  S10.9 
million  in  the  operations  section,  and 
have  particular  reference  to  flight  serv- 
ice stations.  Back  in  February  1964 
there  was  an  announcement  by  Mr. 
Halaby  that  42  flight  service  stations 
around  the  country  would  be  closed.  Fol- 
lowing his  announcement  there  were 
hearings  held  by  the  Transportation  and 
Aeronautical  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Following  these  hearings  the 
FAA  decided  to  conduct  a  study  which 
will  tenninate  on  July  1,  1965. 

On  this  basis,  my  question  is  whether 
or  not  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  which 
would  permit  closing  of  any  flight  service 
stations  anywhere? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole),  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  that  will  terminate  any  of 
the  flight  service  stations. 

As  the  gentleman  has  so  ably  stated, 
this  matter  is  under  consideration,  and 
for  the  information  of  the  membership 
of  the  committee  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  presently  we  have  some  330 
flight  service  stations  throughout  the 
country.  There  had  been  a  plan  to  re- 
duce these  over  a  period  of  years  to  180. 
This  would  be  accomplished  through  re- 
lays and  microwaves.  It  would  reduce 
the  personnel  of  flight  service  stations 
but  in  no  way  jeopardize  the  safety  of 
any  of  the  air  traffic.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, is  still  under  study. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  view  of  the  statement 
contained  on  page  104  in  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  the 
funds  requested  for  the  grants-in-aid  for 
airport  program  "should  henceforth  be 
concentrated  mainly  at  airports  which 
serve  a  significant  volume  of  commercial 
traffic."  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  whether 
or  not  this  means  that  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  budget  will  be  used  only 
for  such  airports,  or  whether  they  will 
be  made  available  to  general  aviation 
airports? 

Did  the  subcommittee  receive  any  as- 
surance that  funds  made  available  under 
this  program  would  be  made  available  to 
small  commercial  airports  such  as  the 
one  in  my  district  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
which  does  not  have  a  significant 
amount  of  commercial  air  traffic,  but 
which  does  have  a  great  value  to  the 
community  and  to  the  area? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  In  response  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTEl.  I  would  like  to  say 
we  did  discuss  this  privately  several  days 
ago  and  as  a  result  of  that  conversation. 
I  took  up  the  matter  with  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Halaby.  I  would  like 
to  quote  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts the  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Halaby  in  response  to  my  in- 
quii-y: 

Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  7,  1965. 
Hon.  William  E.  Minshall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Minshall:  This  will  confirm  our 
conversation  about  third-level  air  carriers 
operating  in  western  Massachusetts. 

The  following  are  scheduled  air-taxi  oper- 
ators serving  this  area  and  the  locations 
where  they  are  based : 

Greylock  Airways.  Inc.  (doing  business  as 
Yankee  Airlines),  Municipal  Airport.  Pitts- 
field.  Mass. 

Statewide  Airlines,  Inc.,  Grenler  Field, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  airports  at  which  these  third-level 
carriers  operate  are  eligible  for  Federal  aid. 
Inevitably,  airports  served  only  by  air-taxi 
operators  will  have  a  lower  priority  than  will 
airports  served  by  trunk  and  local  airlines. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  funds  permit  and 
aeronautical  needs  require,  such  airports  will 
also  be  developed  with  Federal  aid.  There 
is  no  earmarking  of  the  funds  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  as  regards  the  specific  air- 
ports to  be  served. 

The  airports  being  served  by  these  oper- 
ators are  Fitchburg  Municipal  Airport.  Fltch- 
burg.  Mass.;  Worcester  Municipal  Airport, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  and  Pittsfield  Municipal 
Airport.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Sincerely, 

N.  E.  Halaby, 
Administrator. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that 
because  we  certainly  think  a  lot  of  that 
one  little  airport.  It  is  a  lifeline  and  is 
one  of  the  major  arteries  of  Berkshire 
County.  If  we  did  not  have  that  airport 
one  of  the  quickest  means  of  getting  in 
and  out  of  central  Berkshire  County 
would  be  lost  to  the  residents  of  this 
area.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  minimize  its 
value  to  the  many  tourists  that  visit  us 
annually. 


Mr.  Chainnan,  I  cannot  see  for  the  life 
of  me  spending  $4.3  million  for  the  great 
white  elephant  at  Dulles  International 
Airport  and  $3.6  million  at  the  National 
Airport  while  denying  or  reducing  funds 
to  municipal  airports  around  the  coun- 
tiy  whose  people  are  largely  dependent 
upon  airports  to  get  in  and  out  quickly, 
but  which  now  may  not  be  able  to  get 
even  a  little  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  language  I  have 
quoted  from  the  budget. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman's  views  and,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  any  further  inquiiy 
of  the  FAA  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  him. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  mentioned  the  Dulles  Airport.  A 
lot  of  Members  have  asked  me  about  the 
situation  which  exists  there  and  at  the 
Washington  National-  Airport.  There 
is  a  study  undei-way  now.  It  is  a  study 
only.  There  is  no  money  provided  under 
this  bill  for  it.  This  study  has  to  do 
with  the  feasibility  of  making  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  a  jet  airport.  How- 
ever, as  I  stated,  it  is  a  study  and  there 
is  no  money  contained  in  this  bill  for 
any  improvement  of  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas] 
for  bringing  out  this  fine  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachu-setts  on  his  position  in  reference  to 
this  particular  problem.  I  know  the  deep 
concern  he  has  for  Pittsfield  and  he  is 
absolutely  conect.  It  is  an  area  that  de- 
mands and  justifies  commercial  use  from 
Pittsfield  to  many  areas  in  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  has  pointed  out 
the  problem  of  Pittsfield  to  our  commit- 
tee and  through  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  as  well  as  the  problems  in  con-  | 
nection  with  CAB.  With  the  letter  that  | 
has  been  read  to  him  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  he  can  receive  the  assurance 
of  that  committee  that  we  are  concerned 
about  the  problem  and  we  intend  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O  KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  t.o  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  close  down  a  great  number  of 
weather  reporting  stations  in  my  com- 
munity, for  instance,  at  Eau  Claire  and 
Wausau,  Wis.  Most  of  these  stations 
have  a  weather  observation  station  con- 
nected with  them.  There  is  no  present 
plan  in  this  bill  to  delete  any  of  those 
from  the  present  flight  service  stations? 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  going  through 
with  the  FAA  proposition. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  That  is  their  posi- 
tion. There  is  a  study  presently  under- 
way. 


Mr.  O  KONSKI.  May  I  find  out  if  Eau 
Claire  and  Wausau  are  included? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  that  detail  before  the  committee 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  get  it  for  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  the 
flight  service  stations,  I  want  to  make 
the  record  perfectly  clear.  At  least,  I 
want  to  state  my  understanding  and 
see  if  the  gentleman  agrees.  It  is  my 
understanding  after  this  study  is  com- 
pleted by  FAA  on  or  about  July  1,  the 
entire  matter  will  go  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  specifically  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  StaggersJ.  the 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee, for  additional  hearings,  or. 
at  least,  the  legislative  committee  will 
make  further  recommendations? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  That  is  my  under- 
standina'. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  one  other  question 
with  reference  to  that  asked  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  certain  allocation 
language  was  deleted  and  the  budget 
message  said  that  aid  "should  hence- 
forth be  concentrated  mainly  at  air- 
ports which  serve  a  significant  volume 
of  commercial  air  traffic." 

I  understand  this  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  FAA  Administrator  to 
mean  airports  primarily  used  by  the  air 
carriers.  Coming  from  a  rural  area,  we 
have  a  number  of  small  airports.  May  I 
ask,  would  this  allocation  language  pre- 
clude grants-in-aid  to  small  airports  in 
rural  areas? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  It  would  not  because 
they  are  based  entirely  on  need  and  all 
levels  of  airports  are  eligible  for  these 
grants-in-aid  programs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  the  safety  factor 
involved  and  as  the  gentleman  said  be- 
fore there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  will 
in  any  way  impair  the  safety  factors 
anywhere  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  want  to  point  out 
both  the  CAB  and  the  FAA  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  make  our  airways 
as  safe  as  they  can  be  made.  That  im- 
provement is  going  along  on  a  day-to- 
day, year-to-year  basis,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  air  fiight  situation  which  has  b6en 
mentioned.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
Plighi  Service  Station  at  Redwood  Falls. 
Minn.,  a  needed  facility  in  that  area,  at 
one  time  was  considered  by  FAA  as  one 
at  which  services  could  be  curtailed.  We 
feel  it  is  a  very  necessai-y  facility.  I 
would  like  also  to  mention  the  feeder  air- 
lines. As  I  recall,  we  had  a  hearing  over 
in  the  caucus  room  of  the  House  Office 
Building  relative  to  a  proposed  plan  for 
feeder  airlines.  But  the  plan  was  never 
adopted  and  the  plan  seemed  to  have 


merit.  It  would  seem  to  me  our  experi- 
ence would  indicate  that  some  of  our 
feeder  airlines  need  a  little  attention,  and 
I  would  hope  the  committee  has  given 
that  some  consideration. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  We  have  given  it 
very  careful  consideration  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  state  in  conclusion,  I 
think  the  committee  has  written  a  very 
excellent  report.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Members  will  go  along  with  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  consumed  13  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers!  1  minute. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Albert 
Thomas,  one  of  the  most  able,  distin- 
guished, and  beloved  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  also  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  whole  this  is  a 
good  bill.    I  especially  want  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the   interest  they  have 
shown   in   the   local  transport   airlines 
and  the  treatment  that  they  are  given  in 
this  bill.    This  part  of  the  bill  alone 
affects  a  number  of  cities  in  my  district 
as  well  as  some  of  the  local  airlines  that 
serve  my  district,  and  I  am  sure  in  the 
same  way  it  affects  the  congressional 
districts  of  most  of  the  Representatives 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  local  airlines  are  so  important 
to   the   continued   development   of    air 
transportation  in  America,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  statement,  I  will  ask 
permission  later  to  have  inserted  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  the  Association  of 
Local     Transport     Airliiiies     expressing 
their  views  on  this  present  legislation. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 


Association  op  Local 

Transport  Airlines, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11,  1965. 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics,   Committee   on   Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Staggers:  On  behalf  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  W.  Hartman,  chairman  of  ALTA,  the 
remaining  20  presidents  of  the  member  car- 
riers, and  myself  personally,  I  am  writing  to 
extend  our  heartiest  congratulations  on  the 
present  status  of  the  Independent  offices  ap- 
propriations bill  with  accompanying  report 
concerning  public  service  payments  for  this 
short  haul  transport  indu-stry. 

Chairman  Albert  Thomas,  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Independ- 
ent Offices,  has  issued  a  report  which  is  most 
favorable  to  the  continued  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  industry  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  regard  to  the  specific 
wording  which,  while  explaining  the  appro- 
priation of  slightly  less  than  requested  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Indicated  that 
"whatever  the  final  figures  are  they  will  be 
paid." 

It  is  recognized  that  this  industry  is  most 
fortunate  in  having  enjoyed  for  all  the  years 
of  its  existence  the  sincere  Interest  and  sup- 
port of  not  only  the  House  Subcommittee  on 


Transportation  and  Aeronautics,  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Independ- 
ent Offices,  but  the  full  membership  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  industry  Is  not  only  appreciative  of 
this  support,  but  is  endeavoring  in  every 
feasible  manner  to  conduct  its  operations  In 
such  a  manner  that  the  public  Interest  wUl 
be  best  served  at  the  least  future  expense  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of 
public  service  payments.  We  have  Just  re- 
cently issued  a  report  No.  4  entitled  "Public 
Benefits  Provided  by  the  Local  Service  In- 
dustry," and  In  this  report  wc  are  proud  to 
note  the  continued  decline  of  public  service 
payments  as  a  percent  of  commercial  revenue 
and  that  the  expense  per  seat-mile  as  indic- 
ative of  control  of  expense  has  declined 
rapidly  since  1960. 

Thus,  the  present  excellent  support  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  through  Its  vari- 
ous subcommittees  is  proving  the  correctness 
of  the  original  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ac- 
tion in  certificathig  these  carriers  and  the 
public  interest  benefits  are  truly  justifying 
your  past  and  present  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Adams. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas    [Mr.  Gtonzalez]. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  our 
illustrious,  most  distinguished  and  be- 
loved chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  and  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee  for  a  job  well  done. 
This  is  a  job  that  gets  tougher  every 

year.  .  .^    , 

I  do  want  to  ask  the  distingmshed 
chairman  a  question  concerning  the  San 
Antonio  Veterans'  Hospital  and  its  status 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  the  committee  is  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  has  asked 
this  question.    We  received  a  telephone 
call  from  the  Governor  of  Texas,  Gov- 
ernor Connally,  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
The  Governor  gave  us  some  advice  that 
we  needed  and  which  we  had  not  had 
previously.    The  Governor  stated  that 
the  Legislature  of  Texas  had  heretofore 
appropriated  money  to  build  a  State  med- 
ical college  in  San  Antonio.    He  stated 
that  the  construction  would  go  forward 
within  6  months  and  that  it  would  take 
about  a  year  or  a  year  and  one-half  to 
build  the  building  and  necessary  equip- 
ment   and    appurtenances.    Where    we 
made   our  error  was  that  we  thought 
there  was  a  question  between  San  An- 
tonio and  Lubbock.  Tex.,  for  a  medical 
school.    The  Governor  said  they  were 
considering  building   a  fourth  medical 
college  in  Texas  and  that  the  city  that 
was  interested  in  that  was  the  city  of 
Lubbock.    With  that  in  mind,  we  will 
notify  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
we  want  them  to  proceed  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  hospital  in  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Wydler]. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  have  taken  this  time  to 
address  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 
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First.  I  should  like  to  authenticate  a 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Traveler  of  Wednesday.  May  5.  1965. 
The  story  is  entitled  'Move  Threatened 
Unless  Resolved  'Pronto'  "  and  further 
entitled  "Squabble  Perils  NASA  Site." 

The  dateline  is  Washington,  and  it 
says: 

A  powerful  voice  in  Congress  has  threat- 
ened to  put  the  $61  million  space  electronics 
researcli  center  "someplace  else"  unless  a 
squabble  over  a  site  in  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
is  rerolved  "pronto." 

You.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  "powerful" 
voice. 

You  are  also  from  Texas,  and  you  have 
me  at  a  disadvantage,  because  I  believe 
the  word  "pronto"  is  sort  of  a  Texas  ex- 
pression. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can 
enlighten  me  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  "pronto." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  genial 
friend  from  New  York,  he  is  aiwavs  3 
jumps  ahead  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

During  the  hearings  there  were  two 
distinguished  groups  before  the  commit- 
tee from  Boston,  one  pro  and  one  con  on 
the  question  of  the  site.  We  were  in- 
■formed  by  those  distinguished  groups 
that  the  Laboratory  was  badly  needed. 
The  Federal  Government  spends  in  the 
neighborhood  of  S8  billion  a  year  on  elec- 
tronics. We  were  tiTing  to  get  them 
together,  to  get  them  to  "bury  the 
hatchet"  and  decide  on  something.  I 
used  that  woi-d  "pronto."  In  Texas  it 
means  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Could  the  gentleman 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  time  period  re- 
ferred to?  One  month?  One  year' 
Two  years?    What  is  the  time  period? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  A  reasonable  time. 
They  were  talking  about  having  lawsuits 
which  could  last  3  or  4  years.  I  believe 
3  or  4  years  would  be  unreasonable. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  I  have  received  from  this 
group  of  bu.sinessmen  in  Cambridge. 
Mass..  a  letter  stating  their  absolute  in- 
tention of  pursuing  a  lawsuit  to  the 
ultimate  end— to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  if  necesf-aiT? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No:  I  did  not  know 
the  gentleman  had  received  it.  If  the 
gentleman  says  he  has  received  it.  his 
word  is  100-percent  gold  with  me.  If  he 
has  received  it  he  has  received  it. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Committee  fob  the  Preservation 

OF  Cambredce  Industry. 
Cambridge.  Mass..  April  12. 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  Wydler. 

House  Scicrce  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Sir:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  ts  to  re- 
.<=poiid  to  your  inquiry  regarding  anticipated 
legal  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Preservation  of  Cambridge  Indusrty. 
representing  the  94  companies  involved  in 
the  Kendall  Square  NASA  controversy. 

Thus  far.  the  only  significant  point  re- 
solved in  legal  proceedings  brought  by  the 
companies  involved  against  the  Cambridge 
City  Council  is  the  statement  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Judicial  Court  that  these 
proceedings  had  been  brought  prematurely, 
before  any  urban  renewal  plan  had  been 
formulated  or  adopted.  In  other  words,  it 
was  in  no  sense  a  decision  on  the  merits  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Kendall  Square  area 
qualified  as  "decadent"  within  the  meaning 
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of  the  urban  renewal  statute.  Specific  refer- 
ence was  made  in  the  decision  to  the  remedy 
specified  in  paragraph  26P  of  chapter  121 
which  provides  for  the  filing,  within  30  days 
after  publication  of  notice  of  a  determination 
that  an  area  is  "decadent,"  of  a  petition  in 
the  supreme  Judiciary  court  or  superior 
court  sitting  in  Suffolk  County  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  against  an  authority  to  correct 
errors  of  law  in  such  determination.  It  Is 
further  provided  that  the  above  shall  be  the 
"exclusive  remedy  for  such  purpose." 

It  is  contemplated  that  if  and  when  the 
Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority  deter- 
mines that  the  Kendall  Square  area  is  "deca- 
dent." proceedings  will  be  promptly  insti- 
tuted in  Suffolk  superior  court  in  accordance 
with  the  statute.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
timo  to  cite  all  the  questions  of  law  which 
might  be  raised,  but  certainly  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Kendall  Square  area  could 
qualify  as  "decadent"  under  the  statute,  and 
the  issue  of  whether  the  taking  was  indeed 
for  a  public  purpose,  would  be  raised.  If. 
after  hearings,  the  petition  was  denied,  an 
appeal  would  be  taken  to  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  and.  if  necessary,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  long  period 
of  time  that  will  be  consumed  by  these  legal 
.■=tcps.  and  we  stand  ready  to  pursue  these 
matters  to  the  fullest  extent,  taking  whatever 
time  is  necessary  in  the  process. 

Further,  the  Committee  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Cambridge  Industry,  representing  the 
94  companies  involved,  has  a  verv  substantial 
fund  specifically  set  aside  for"  these  legal 
and  other  proceedings  so  that  we  are  more 
tlian  adequately  financed  to  pursue  these 
steps  to  the  ultimate. 

In  addition,  we  will,  at  the  local  level, 
utilize  every  legal  avenue  open  to  us  to 
prevent  the  NASA  site  being  located  at  Ken- 
dall Square. 

I  trust  that  this  will  provide  you  with  the 
iiiformatlon  you  have  requested. 
Respectfully, 

John  J.  Brennan,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
Mr.     WYDLER.    Mr.     Chairman,     I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  matter  taken 
up  by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pelly]  and  ask  a  question  regard- 
ing the  language  in  the  report   to  the 
effect  that  no  part,  of  the  reduction  in 
the  funds  shall  apply  to  the  Electronics 
Research  Center  if  and  when  it  is  ap- 
proved.    I   am   sure   the   gentleman   is 
a\vai-e  that  the  House  authorizing  com- 
mittee gave  no  funds  at  all  for  the  con- 
struction  of   the   Electronics   Research 
Center   in   this   years   budget.     Is   the 
gentleman  aware  of  that  fact? 
Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 
Mr.  WYDLER.    Under  those  circum- 
stances, is  not  this  language  completely 
superfluous? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  because  there  is 
an  equal  and  coordinate  body  which  sits 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  They 
may  completely  disagree  with  us  on  this 
side  of  the  Capitol.  They  quite  often 
do.  We  merely  put  that  in  as  a  safety 
valve.  We  will  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion of  our  legislative  committee. 
Whenevei:  the  legislative  committee 
makes  up  its  mind  and  comes  to  a  defi- 
nite conclusion,  we  will  certainly  abide 
by  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Is  it  not  fairly  obvi- 
ous that  the  House  has  already  made  up 
its  mind?  The  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly that  there  would  be  no  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  Electronics 
Research  Center  in  Boston  this  year. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Has  there  been  a  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  yet  "J 

Mr.  WYDLER.  No,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  committee  intends  to  protect 
the  prerogatives  of  the  other  body 
against  the  interests  of  this  body. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  What  we  were  trying 
to  say.  if  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
language,  is  that  when  the  legislative 
committee  comes  to  a  final  conclusion- 
it  will  not  be  final  until  there  is  a  con- 
ference and  the  conference  report  is 
adopted  by  both  bodies — we  will  abide  by 
it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Is  the  chairman  tell- 
ing me  that  he  knows  the  other  body 
intends  to  restore  the  funds? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Far  from  it.  I  have 
no  idea  what  they  will  do. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts fMr.  Keith!  ,  who  has  a  ques- 
tion he  would  like  to  direct  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
did  not  intend  to  ask  you  a  question,  but 
I  had  hoped  to  express  an  opinion  which 
might  have  some  standing  later  on. 

You  make  some  reference  in  your  re- 
port to  the  need  for  more  Indians  in  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis.sion 
and  you  note  that  they  have  quite  a  few 
chiefs  over  there  now.  I  can  under- 
stand your  estimate  of  that  stituation. 
If  they  had  had  more  Indians  to  work 
with  the  chiefs,  they  might  have  been 
able  to  present  a  better  case.  However, 
what  I  would  like  to  do  is  invite  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
in  1964,  under  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  amendments  we  gave  the 
Commission  new  responsibilities.  We 
particularly  asked  that  they  regulate 
over-the-counter  securities  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  now  regulate  listed  secu- 
rities. This  is  a  most  important  assign- 
ment and  one  which  they  must  do  effi- 
ciently if  we  are  to  protect  the  public 
which  deals  in  the  over-the-counter 
securities  market. 

Further,  wc  gave  them  the  responsi- 
bility for  policing  tie  qu.ilifications, 
standards,  and  disciplinary  controls  with 
rcsijcct  to  the  .secuiities  industry  person- 
nel, i  believe  that,  as  the  SEC  develops 
this  entire  problem,  they  are  going  to 
find  the  need  lor  some  more  Indians  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more  chiefs  to  ac- 
complish this  job.  which  is  very  much  in 
the  public  interest.  I  would  hope  that, 
upon  closer  examination  and  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  better  case  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  SEC,  that  the  Congress  will 
help  to  fund  this  increased  responsibil- 
ity which  we  assigned  them  just  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  KEITH.    Certainly. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  cannot  quibble 
with  our  able  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts.  We  agree  with 
practically  everything  he  says.  But  may 
I  point  out  to  our  genial  friend  that  in 
the  last  9  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
is  one  of  the  agencies  we  have  urged  to 
go  foi-ward.  You  are  right.  They  do 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility  and 
have  acquitted  themselves  well.    Do  you 
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know  how  much  of  an  increase  we  let 
them  have  in  the  last  9  years?  One  hun- 
dred percent.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
agency  in  the  Government  that  has 
doubled  itself,  100  percent,  in  the  last  9 
years.  We  will  not  quibble.  We  will  give 
our  friend  our  word  on  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Kunkel]. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would 
like  to  a.sk  a  question  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  report, 
most  all  of  these  public  buildings  were 
cut  approximately  10  percent.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  this:  Is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
i.stration  would  have  authority  which 
would  enable  them  to  award  a  contract 
even  though  their  original  estimate  ap- 
peals to  be  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired to  award  a  contract?  In  other 
words,  taking  into  account  the  10  per- 
cent override  which  they  have  by  law. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  fr.im  Pennsylvania,  he 
ha."=;  asked  a  fair  and  sensible  question, 
of  course,  and  he  has  more  than  his  share 
of  that  good,  common  horsesense,  any- 
wav. 

•These  are  in-house  estimates.     They 
are  not  contract  estimates.    They  figure 
those  estimates  over  there  and  when  you 
put  them  out  to  bid  we  have  seen  differ- 
ent things  happen.     Under  Mr.  Floete, 
for  instance,  in  Mr.  Eisenhower's  admin- 
isuation,  we  cut  these  estimates  15  per- 
cprU.  and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  Mr. 
Floete  got  out  his  pencil  and  sharpened 
it  and   made   the  contractors   sharpen 
their  pencils  and.  out  of  $150  million, 
he  would  save  another  $5  or  S6  million. 
He  would  use  some  of  these  savings  and 
pick  up  these  lease-purchase  contracts. 
We  have  no  inclination  to  slow  down  or 
hamper  the  building  program.     If  you 
will  notice  in  the  general  provisions  there 
they  have  a  leeway  or  transferability  of 
10  percent  for  each  one  of  these  build- 
ings.    So  there  is  ample  flexibility  to 
construct  these  buildings. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  They  can  go  ahead  and 
award  the  contracts  under  the  override, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  hope  not.  We 
hope  they  will  live  within  the  money; 
we  hope  they  can  live  within  the  money. 
But  if  they  cannot,  they  can  come  back 
to  the  committee  and  we  can  talk  it 
out  with  them.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  will  get  the  building;  he 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  it.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  close  them  down 
on  that. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  what  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in;  that  is  the  building  in  Harris- 
burg,  the  Federal  office  building  and 
courthouse.  I  would  not  like  to  see  that 
delayed  an  additional  year.  Of  course, 
if  the  GSA  is  not  permitted  to  award 
the  contract  it  would  be  delayed  a  year. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  As  I  remember,  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  good  enough  and  courteous  enough 


to  come  before  the  committee  and  make 
a  very  strong  statement  advocating  what 
he  is  interested  in.  We  will  get  the 
building  built  for  him;  he  need  not 
worry  about  it. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  That  takes  a  lot  off  my 
mind.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee if  he  can  give  me  the  reason  for 
the  words  beginning  on  page  39,  line 
18 — "and  recognition  of  war  veterans;" — 
can  the  chairman  explain  what  that 
means  and  what  that  authorizes? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  President  Kennedy 
authorized,  under  his  prerogative  as 
President  of  the  United  States  the  issu- 
ance of  memorial  certificates  to  families 
of  deceased  veterans.  They  cost  about 
33  cents  per  copy.    _ 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman; 
Is  this  language  subject  to  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  just  a  fair  to  middling 
bill.  I  cannot  go  along  with  those  who 
say  that  the  committee  has  done  the  best 
job  of  which  it  was  capable,  but  I  think 
it  is  better  than  the  average,  perhaps. 
You  do  have  $159  million  more  in  this 
bill  for  the  same  general  purposes  than 
was  spent  last  year,  and  while  some  $90 
million  of  it  will  go  for  urban  renewal, 
to  put  that  program  on  an  annual  finan- 
cial basis,  no  matter  how  you  look  at  it, 
it  is  still  $159  million  more  than  was 
spent  last  year.  So  I  say  that  it  just  a 
fair  to  middling  bill. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  appropriations 
subcommittee  come  in  here  with  a  bill 
below  that  of  the  previous  year  and  make 
the  cuts  stand  up  and  not  be  taken  care 
of  later  in  a  deficiency  or  a  supplemental 

bill. 

I  have  several  questions  to  ask  the 
genial  gentleman  from  Texas.  First, 
with  reference  to  page  3  of  the  report,  I 
wonder  if  he  can  tell  me  why  there  is  a 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil and  an  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
osv  in  the  White  House. 
^  Mr.  THOMAS.  Because  the  Congress 
passed  the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  jus- 
tify this  kind  of  a  setup? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Who  am  I  to  criticize 
the  Congress?  I  am  here  begging  the 
Congress  to  pass  a  bill.  I  cannot  criticize 
them.     I  cannot  criticize  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  we  are  with  two 
setups  in  the  White  House  that  must  be 
dealing  with  the  same  general  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  This  deals  with  the  same  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  of  course,  it  does 
give  someone  and  I  do  not  have  to  guess 
who,  the  ability  to  appoint  two  directors 
at  nice  fat  salaries  and  a  staff  of  so- 
called  "backstoppers." 

While  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  on 
his  feet  let  me  call  his  attention  to  the 


language  contained  in  the  report  on 
page  3  under  the  "Office  of  Science  and 
Technology."     It  says: 


This  Is  $92,000  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  will  provide  for  a  staff  of  38  posi- 
tions. 

It  also  says: 

Some  300  expert  consultants  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  engineering  are  also  called 
upon  as  needed  to  provide  Judgments  and 
evaluations  as  required. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  sort  of  thing, 
the  Committee's  work  in  holding  down 
employment  is  nullified  by  turning 
around  and  giving  them  the  money  to  go 
out  and  hire  $100-a-day  consultants. 
And  300  of  them  if  they  want  them. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  say  to  my  very  genial 

friend 

Mr.  GROSS.    Of  course. 
Mr.  THOMAS.    This  is  the  President's 
committee.     Regardless  of  which  party 
he  belongs  to  or  whatever  his  name  hap- 
pens to  be,  this  was  set  up  by  the  Con- 
gress as  his  blue-ribbon  Committee  that 
advises  him,  and  what  they  do  is  this: 
They  go  out  and  get  these  college  profes- 
sors and  college  presidents  and  top  peo- 
ple in  industry  and  they  appoint  panels 
of  various  kinds.    If  a  question  of  elec- 
tronics is  involved,  a  panel  is  appointed 
on  electronics,  and  they  come  down  here 
and  meet  and  discuss  the  matter.    Really 
they  are  the  ones  who  call  the  signals  in 
the    scientific    programs,    in    the    last 
analysis,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is,  you  say  you  have  held  down 
direct  employment,  and  you  have.  This 
is  vour  statement,  I  accept  it,  and  I  ap- 
plaud you  for  holding  down  employment. 
But  you  turn  around  and  give  them  the 
money  to  go  out  and  hire  300  consultants, 
at  SlOO  a  day. 
That  is  no  saving  to  the  taxpayers. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  civil  service 
system,  while  the  gentleman  is  on  his 
feet,  is  there  any  money  in  this  bill  to 
take  care  of  the  shocking  debt  that  is 
being  piled  up  with  respect  to  the  re- 
tirement system,  the  Federal  employees' 
retirement  system? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  glad  my  able 
friend  from  Iowa  has  brought  up  that 
question.  We  have  been  talking  about  it 
on  the  floor,  and  I  thank  him  very  much. 
He  has  held  the  hand  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  that. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  "No."  The  debt  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  $1.3  billion  a  year.  It 
is  defunct  to  the  extent  of  about  $40  bil- 
lion. If  one  goes  back  to  the  old  law  of 
bankruptcy,  when  is  a  man  bankrupt? 
He  is  bankrupt  when  he  owes  more  than 
he  can  pay.  We  have  a  debt  of  $40  bil- 
lion hanging  over  our  heads. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  response — for  that  statement. 
As  I  understand  it,  not  a  dime  of  this  $40 
billion  is  charged  into  the  national  debt. 
Therefore,  we  could  with  all  justification 
say  that  instead  of  a  national  debt  of 
$320  billion,  we  have  a  national  debt  of 
approximately  $360  billion  as  of  today, 
this  hour? 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  This  certainly  is  a 
part  of  the  national  debt  and  the  gentle- 
man is  right  about  it.  The  gentleman  is 
just  as  right  as  rain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Someone  raised  a  few 
questions  a  while  ago  about  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  the  Dulles 
International  Airport.  What  is  Dulles 
losing  a  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  are  behind 
their  schedule,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
about  SIO  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  losers  to  the 
extent  of  SIO  million  a  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  loss  in  1966  is  es- 
timated at  $7,751,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  represents  a 
bigger  white  elephant  than  I  thought. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  this.  We  requested,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  put  it  in  our  report, 
that  we  wanted  them  to  amortize  eveiy 
penny  of  expenditure  including  interest 
over  a  period  of  20  to  25  years.  This 
includes  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
everything  else.  They  say  they  will 
make  it  up.  but  as  of  today  they  are 
behind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Is  there  a  deliberate 
freezeout  of  pure  jets  of  medium  size 
at  National  Airpoit  in  order  to  keep 
some  traffic  going  into  Dulles? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  My  understanding  is 
they  have  a  study  going  on  with  refer- 
ence to  these  jets,  but  there  is  no  money 
in  here  for  that.  However,  as  I  said. 
they  have  a  study  going  on.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  hope  they  put  some 
short  lines  in  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the 
traveling  public  if  it  is  true  that  medium 
jets  are  being  frozen  out  of  National  in 
order  to  force  a  certain  amount  of  traffic 
to  Dulles. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  are  jets  not 
flying  into  nearby  National  Airpoit? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  hazard  out  there 
is  tremendous  already.  They  are  afraid 
it  will  increase  the  hazard.  They  will 
tell  you  that  sometime  when  they  have 
a  failure  of  equipment  and  a  failure  of 
manpower  at  the  same  time,  it  is  going 
to  be  terrible. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  can  happen  with 
the  present  planes  they  are  flying  into 
National.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
medium  jets  would  replace  the  present 
piston  jobs.  The  leading  airlines  want 
to  replace  them  but  they  cannot  land  at 
National  Airport. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Safety  is  the  only 
factor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  unfair  to  the  short 
haul  traffic  to  have  to  go  to  Dulles,  in 
view  of  the  added  cost  of  getting  into 
Washington,  D.C..  from  the  Dulles  Air- 
port. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Halaby  about  this  improve- 
ment of  National  Airport.  Of  course,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
said,  this  is  presently  under  study.  There 
is  no  money  in  this  bill.    They  have  a 
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proposed  plan  to  complete  the  revamping 
and  to  lengthen  the  runways,  put  in 
proper  runways  and  move  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  back.  But  that  is  a  very 
expensive  operation,  to  the  tune  of  some 
S60  million.  In  respect  to  your  inquiry, 
limiting  the  jets  going  into  Washington 
involves  two  factors.  One  is  the  noise 
factor.  The  other  one  is  the  aircraft  it- 
self. They  have  different  speeds  that 
create  a  danger  hazard.  Until  this  can 
be  resolved,  until  the  airlines  get  all  jet- 
propelled  craft,  we  will  not  be  able  to  put 
jets  into  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port, at  least  in  the  near  future,  but  I 
think  eventually  they  will  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  a  sad  and  sorry  situation  that  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  these  airports? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Yes.  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate situation.  Nonetheless  you  have 
these  limitations  at  the  Washington  Na- 
tional first  because  of  the  noise  factor. 
You  will  get  complaints  from  the  resi- 
dents around  that  part  of  the  country 
as  you  increase  the  number  of  jets  going 
in  there.  You  have  the  runway  length 
to  be  considered.  You  will  have  addi- 
tional runways  that  will  be  required  to 
take  care  of  these  jets. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  v.as  not  here  during  all 
of  this  debate  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  there  is  not  an  air- 
port in  the  United  States,  except  Na- 
tional, that  does  not  mix  jets  and  propel- 
ler planes.  I  landed  at  the  Pittsburgh 
airport  in  a  private  plane  not  long  ago 
with  a  jet  ahead  of  me  and  a  jet  behind 
me.  The  reason  they  do  not  have  jets 
down  here  is  that  they  are  ti-ying  to  force 
them  to  go  to  Dulles  so  they  can  bail 
that  white  elephant  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  the  contention  I  was  trying  to 
make  and  I  am  convinced  there  has  been 
a  fr?eze-out  of  jets  at  National. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  think  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  have  jets  landing  at  Na- 
tional Airport. 

Mr.  GROSS.    They  are  propeller  jets. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  We  have  several 
kinds  of  jets  that  presently  land  in 
Washington,  the  business  type  jets,  the 
saber  type  jets,  the  French  type  jets,  and 
various  others.  But  the  noise  factor  and 
the  speed  factor  of  some  of  these  jets  is 
much  different  than  some  of  the  com- 
mercial airlines. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  go  back  to  the  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with  re- 
spect to  the  deficiency  in  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  legislation  dealing  with  this  subject 
has  been  pending  before  the  gentleman's 
committee  for  some  time.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  can  tell  us  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  what  the 
prospect  is  of  some  legislation  being  re- 
ported out  of  that  committee  that  would 
start  correcting  this  situation. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  I  could  give  the 
gentleman  some  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
of  wh:ch  I  am  a  member,  will  take  some 
action  to  correct  that  situation,  but  I 
happen  to  be  in  the  minority  of  the 
minority  on  the  committee  and  far  be 
it  from  me  to  make  a  prognostication 
of  what  the  committee  will  do. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  have  been  reporting 
this  matter  to  the  House  in  reports  and 
in  debates  on  the  independent  offices 
bill  for  several  years,  but  the  situation 
continues  to  worsen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
I  am  soriT  the  legislative  committee  does 
not  take  some  action  to  at  least  collect 
and  apply  to  this  fund  the  interest  that 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  on 
the  huge  amount  of  money  it  owes. 

With  respect  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  what 
has  developed  at  Wink.  Tex.,  in  that 
wonderful  urban  renewal  project  there. 
That  was  the  project,  you  know,  where 
one,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Weaver  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
letter  that  project  was  giv^en  top  priority 
ahead  of,  I  guess,  every  other  project  in 
the  country.  How  is  that  wonderful 
project  coming  along  at  Wink? 

Mr,  THOMAS,  May  I  say  to  my 
friend.  I  believe  that  that  was  approved 
under  President  Kennedy.  I  did  not 
know  President  Johnson  had  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  he  wrote  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Weaver.  At  least  your  hearings 
indicate  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  accept  anything  that 
the  gentleman  says,  and  if  he  says  it  is 
ti-ue,  it  is  true.  But  the  present  Commis- 
sioner admitted  that  that  was  one  of  his 
first  projects.  It  may  have  been  initi- 
ated at  a  prior  time.  Well,  it  cost  $1.1 
million.  It  is  a  ghost  town  or  was  a  ghost 
town  and  I  think  he  was  really  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  meal  barrel  when  he 
started  it.  I  got  a  very  salty  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Wink  saying  that  I  was  crazy 
and  that  the  subcommittee  was  almost 
as  crazy  as  I  was.  and  that  it  was  a  good 
project— and  so  on  and  so  on.  He  only 
took  2 '  2  pages,  single  spaced  to  say  how 
crazy  we  were.  So  they  think  it  is  all 
right,  but  the  best  that  we  can  find  out 
is  that  it  will  take  many,  many  years  to 
ever  pay  out  the  cost  of  over  $1  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
losing  proposition? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  has  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Webb  and  the  Governor  of 
Alabama  resulted  in  any  action  in  clos- 
ing the  NASA  facility  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  controversy  is  all 
over  with;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
started. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  it  did  start,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  what 
the  space  program  has  cost  so  far? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  About  $16  billion.  Of 
course,  that  is  an  off-the-cuff  figure. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
about  50  percent  low  on  that.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  space  program  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes;  that  is  right- 
excluding  this  one,  I  think  the  appro- 
priations for  NASA  are  about  $17  billion 
to  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  you  will  find  it 
nearer  to  $30  million  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     No,  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  you  supply  that  in- 
formation later? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  will  put  it  in  the 
Rfcord  at  this  point,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  anything  approaching  that  figure 
that  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

<NoTE. — Appropriations  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  date  total  $17,- 
521.226,300,  The  bill  this  year  includes 
an  additional  $5,160  million.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  shall  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  will  do  so. 

Can  the  gentleman  break  out  the  cost 
of  the  "moondoggle"? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     The  what? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  "moondoggle,"  the 
proix)sed  man  on  the  moon  deal. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  refers 
to  the  Gemini  project? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Apollo.  What  will 
that  cost? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  For  the  entire  Apollo 
program  I  believe  they  have  put  on  a 
price  tag  of  almost  $17.5  to  $18  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  how  much  has  been  spent 
on  this  particular  program  up  to  this 
time? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  cost  through  1965 
will  be  $6.6  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  authorization  bill 
the  other  day  provided  close  to  $3  billion 
more  for  the  moon  project. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  about  the 
White  House  fellows.  What  is  this 
fund  for  White  House  fellows  all  about? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  a  special  pro- 
gram of  taking  these  extra  bright  boys 
and  training  them  for  future  executive 
positions.  I  wish  they  had  had  it  when 
I  started  out. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  could  suggest  that  per- 
haps they  ought  to  be  sent  over  to  the 
other  body  for  their  training.  That 
seems  to  get  them  in  the  big  money  and 
influence  faster,  a  la  Bobby  Baker. 

What  will  this  so-called  training  pro- 
gram cost? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  I  have  the  fig- 
ures on  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  figure  I  have  is 
864,000  for  this  year  for  selecting  the 
fellows.  They  expect  some  3,000  to 
apply. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  include  every- 
thing? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  the  adminis- 
trative cost.    That  is  enough,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  you  can  bet  your 
life  it  is  enough.  I  merely  wish  to  be 
sure  we  had  it  all  in  there. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  does  not  include  the 
salaries  of  the  fellows. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  are  15  of  these 
fellows;  4  at  the  White  House,  1  with  the 


Vice  President,  and  1  with  each  of  10 
Cabinet  members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  for  each  of  10  Cabi- 
net members? 

Mr.  JONAS.    Yes.    Fifteen  in  all. 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Fifteen  all  together. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  I  wonder  whether 
the  Government  needs  those  three  new 
Assistant  Secretaries  the  House  ap- 
proved yesterday,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
brilliance  which  is  going  to  descend 
upon  the  White  House  and  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  very  genial  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  remind  the  House  that 
although  we  are  about  to  appropriate 
$16.9  million  for  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  to  regulate  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  industi-y,  this  industry 
does  not  pay  even  license  fees  for  the 
cost  of  regulation.  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  required  this  very  lucrative  indus- 
try to  pay  at  least  the  cost  required  to 
regulate  it. 

These  people  apply  for  licenses  and  are 
granted  licenses  which  in  many  in- 
stances give  them  a  virtual  monopoly. 
We  give  them  the  people's  airways  free 
of  charge.  Then  what  do  they  do?  They 
proceed  to  sell  them. 

We  give  them  a  free  license,  and  they 
sell  the  airwaves  at  a  tremendous  profit. 
We  do  not  regulate  even  the  frequency 
of  commercials  or  the  length  of  commer- 
cials. They  are  on  their  own,  and  they 
make  a  tremendous  profit. 

In  most  municipalities  and  States,  if 
a  person  wishes  to  be  a  barber  he  has  to 
pay  a  license  fee  at  least  for  the  cost  of 
regulation.  If  a  person  wishes  to  sell 
liquor  he  must  pay  a  license  fee. 

In  this  case  not  only  do  we  give  him  a 
very  valuable  property,  but  we  do  it  vir- 
tually for  nothing. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  talk  about  give- 
aways, this  is  a  shameful  giveaway  of 
very,  vei*y  valuable  resources.  If  I  can 
revert  to  the  language  of  Madison  Av- 
enue, it  is  a  jvunbo,  super  colossal,  ex- 
tra special  giveaway.  It  think  it  is  high 
time  that  the  television  and  radio  indus- 
try paid  at  least  the  costs  to  cover  their 
own  regulation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  over 
the  years  has  been  setting  a  system  of 
charging  fees.  It  is  my  information  that 
the  fees  paid  this  year  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  services  rendered  are  something 
like  $4  million  or  $3.6  million.  These  fees 
are  increasing  for  the  services  which  the 
Commission  renders  particularly  to  the 
radio  industry. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact, 
but  it  was  done  only  recently  and  after 
much  agitation.  I  remember  speaking 
to  Mr.  Newton  Minow  about  it.  He  was 
the  Commissioner  at  the  time  these  fees 
went  into  existence.  But  they  are  almost 
a  joke  they  are  so  small.  You  say  they 
are  paying  about  $4  million,  but  we  are 
now  appropriating  $16.9  million.  It  does 
not  even  cover  the  cost  of  regulation. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
simae  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  GiAiMQ],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  will  not  comment  at  length  on  this 
bill,  because  it  has  been  rather  thor- 
oughly covered  in  general  and  also  in 
great  detail  by  many  Members  of  this 
body. 

This  is  my  first  year  on  this  subcom- 
mittee and  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  effort,  diligence  and  hard  work  which 
went  into  this  extremely  important  ap- 
propriation bill.  As  for  my  chairman 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]! 
I  find  it  difficult  to  find  the  adequate 
words  properly  to  describe  this  gentle- 
man. In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Thomas  is  one 
of  the  alltime  great  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  of 
the  truly  great  Americans.  He  has 
ser\'ed  his  coimtry  superbly  for  many 
years.  He  is  extremely  able,  experienced, 
and  diligent  and  at  all  times  a  gentleman. 
In  addition,  he  is  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with.  I  am  delighted  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  to  work  with  him  and  the 
other  colleague  of  mine  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  legislation. 

As  I  say,  there  are  many  items  covered 
in  here  which  have  been  commented 
upon  and  explained  at  length,  so  I  will 
not  do  so  at  this  time.  However,  I  will 
comment  on  the  item  which  is  very  much 
in  dispute,  about  which  many  of  us  have 
received  so  many  letters;  namely,  the 
possible  closing  down  of  some  veterans' 
hospitals. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
that  in  the  event  the  President's  special 
panel  appointed  to  look  into  this  matter 
and  review  it,  and  in  the  event  the  group 
designated  by  the  legislative  committee 
to  look  into  this  matter  and  review  it, 
recommend  that  these  hospitals  not  be 
closed  down  but  be  kept  open,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  funds  will  be  found  to  staff 
and  run  these  hospitals.  I  am  completely 
sure,  even  though  there  may  not  be  funds 
in  this  bill  at  the  present  time  for  some 
of  these  hospitals,  that  we  are  going 
about  this  matter  in  the  right  way. 
Everyone  is  taking  a  new  look  and  a 
second  look  at  this  and  studying  it  again 
to  make  certain  that  we  are  doing  the 
absolute  best  for  the  veterans  of  the 
United  States  and  that  once  a  deter- 
mination and  a  decision  is  made  on  it  the 
money  will  be  found. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  change 
which  has  been  made  and  which  is  in  this 
legislation  and  which  I  think  is  a  good 
change  and  one  which  has  been  a  long 
time  coming.  I  am  talking  about  the 
elimination  of  the  20-percent  limitation 
on  the  cost  of  research  grants.  This  has 
been  discussed  by  many  people  over 
many  years.  When  we  make  research 
grants,  the  various  universities  and  col- 
leges have  to  pay  for  the  indirect  over- 
head costs  because  they  have  been  limited 
presently  by  a  20-percent  limitation  when 
actually  the  cost  of  these  indirect  costs 
exceeded  in  a  good  many  instances  and  in 
most  instances  20  percent. 
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This  has  been  recommended  by  the 
executive  branch.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
several  Presidents.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  quite  a  few  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  fought  long  and  hard 
for  this. 

I  v.ould  like  to  point  out  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Congressman  D\ddakio,  is  a  subcommit- 
tee chairman  on  the  Space  Committee 
and  has  studied  the  problems  of  research 
for  a  long  time.  He  testified  before  us. 
He  has  done  diligent  work  in  seeking  the 
elimination  of  this  20-percent  limitation 
on  the  indirect  cost  of  research  grants. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee for  accepting  this  proposal  made 
by  so  many  people  to  eliminate  the  20- 
percent  limitation  and  making  it  work- 
able so  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  fair  and 
just  and  equal  percentage  which  shall  be 
applied  to  the  indirect  cost  of  research 
grants  which,  I  might  stress,  rtm  into 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  ef- 
fect, what  this  will  do  will  be  to  release 
a  great  deal  of  money  which  our  colleges 
and  universities  of  America  are  paying 
at  the  present  time  for  these  indirect 
costs;  it  will  release  that  money  which 
they  can  use  otherwise  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  humanities. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  healthy  thing  and 
certainly  should  be  adopted.  The  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  for  this  should  be 
commended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Before  the  gentleman  was 
available  we  had  considerable  discussion 
about  research  grants.  I  certainly  con- 
cur in  his  last  statement;  namely,  that 
we  must  watch  it  carefully.  These  funds 
can  be  used  otherwise.  But  would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me — and  I  have  a 
second  question  I  shall  ask  later — that 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  applicants — 
universities  and  technical  laboratories 
and  research  centers — for  these  Govern- 
ment grants  and  contracts  under  any 
system? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  As  far  as  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  second  question  I  want  to  ask  is 
about  an  operation  that  is  going  to  test 
the  crust  of  the  earth's  surface.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  known  as  Operation  Mohole. 
There  has  been  much  written  about  this. 
I  ask  this  question  not  in  any  facetious 
vein  whatsoever,  but  there  is  going  to  be 
a  digging,  deep  and  wide  into  the  earth's 
surface,  I  believe  at  a  point  northwest 
of  Maui  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  test 
the  crust  of  the  earth's  surface  and  study 
the  geological  evolution,  if  not  the  ar- 
cheology of  the  earth's  surface.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  if  there  are  funds  in 
here  for  that  and  if  the  initial  estimated 
cost  of  $27  million  has  been  upped  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  are  funds  in  this 
budget  for  that  function. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  amount  was  $25 
million  last  year  and  $11  million  is  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise us  about  the  total  estimated  cost  of 


this  project,  .whether  or  not  it  has  been 
increased  and  who  is  doing  that  work? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  should  like  to  defer 
to  the  chairman  for  an  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  came  up  with  an 
estimate  of  anywhere  from  $50  to  $75 
million,  and  as  far  as  the  committee  is 
advised,  that  fiiiure  is  firm.  Of  course, 
there  is  quite  a  latitude  between  $50  and 
$75  million.  I  believe  the  best  we  have 
been  able  to  get  is  that  it  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  around  $60  to  $65  mil- 
lion. The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
were  verj.',  very  ambitious  for  this  proj- 
ect. The  topflight  scientists  throughout 
the  United  States  think  they  will  get  in- 
valuable information  from  this  deep  hole. 
I  am  not  a  scientist,  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  but  I  hope  that  they 
are  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
about  what  firm  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  contracted  with  to  do  this 
work  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
scratched  the  crust  yet? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  sir;  they  have  not; 
that  is  my  understanding.  They  are 
waiting  on  a  ship  that  will  be  completed 
in  about  6  to  8  months.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  they  will  be  ready  to  start 
drilling  then.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
stationary  ship.  It  is  quite  a  precision 
instrument.  If  they  go  that  deep  in  the 
ground— they  will  be  drilling  under  10,- 
000  or  11,000  feet  of  water— it  has  got  to 
be  a  precision  instrument. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  location  is  correct, 
then? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.     It  is  off  Maui  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing: yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Beneath  the  ocean  where 
they  intend,  after  getting  their  Texas  oil 
rig  for  Hawaii  established  at  the  proper 
place  which  I  can  understand  would  be  a 
great  investment  and  take  much  prep- 
aration, to  penetrate  the  earth's  surface? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  They  intend  to 
go  way  down.  I  forget  the  archeological 
term,  but  they  intend  to  go  15,000  or 
20,000  feet  into  the  ocean  floor.  They 
hope  to  go  through  the  crust  of  the  earth 
to  the  mantle.  They  know  approxi- 
mately the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust 
where  they  will  drill  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing they  intend  to  go  all  the  way 
down  to  perhaps  35,000  feet  below  sea 
level. 

Mr.  HALL.  Has  a  contract  been 
granted  by  the  National  Science  Acad- 
demy? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  They  are  going  to  do 
it  as  an  in-house  job.  They  have  a  con- 
tractor but  they  are  superintending  it. 
The  contractor  works  for  a  fee.  it  is 
not  a  contract  job  in  the  sense  that  he 
works  for  a  flat  fee. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  comes  back  to  the 
original  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  GiaimoI.  Is  it  a  cost- 
plus  or  is  it  a  fixed-fee  or  is  it  to  be  done 
on  a  bid  basis? 

Mr.  THOrvIAS.  I  understand  it  is  a 
fee  job.  If  they  do  it  economically  and 
save  money,  the  fee  will  be  increased, 
but  if  it  goes  above  the  figures  on  which 
they  have  agreed,  the  fee  will  be  re- 


duced. So,  it  is  an  incentive  contract. 
It  is  not  wide  open. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  is  being  done  by- 
Brown  &;  Root  of  Houston? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion. I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  read  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS CIVIL   DEFENSE 

Appropriations  contained  In  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  civil  defense  activities  shall  not 
be  available  In  excess  of  the  limitations  on 
appropriations  contained  In  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act,  as  amended 
(5CU.S.C.  App.  2260). 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of 
warehouses  or  for  the  lease  of  warehouse 
space  in  any  building  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed specifically  for  civil  defense  activi- 
ties. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act,  or  of  the  funds  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  any  corporation  or  agency  in- 
cluded in  this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  fallout  shelters. 

Appropriations  contained  in  this  Act  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out  civil 
defense  activities  shall  not  be  available  for 
expenses  of  travel  in  excess  of  $595,000  or 
for  printing  and  reproduction  costs  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,450,000. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomas]  in  regard  to  civil  defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  indicated  in 
his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ations that  civil  defense  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  defense  program. 

Could  the  chairman  say  what  the  pur- 
pose was  in  reducing  this  program  from 
a  request  of  $193  million? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  subcommittee 
just  did  not  feel  this  year,  or  the  year 
before  nor  have  we  felt  for  the  last  10 
years,  that  we  wanted  to  get  into  the 
business  of  building  fallout  shelters,  or 
bomb  blast  shelters,  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter. Of  course,  we  have  already  expended 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion  or  $1.2 
billion  and  conversely  we  have  saved 
much  more  than  that  as  differentiated 
between  the  various  requests  which  have 
been  made. 

I  know  there  are  two  sides  to  the  argu- 
ment and  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  arguing  with  my  genial  friend 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  realize  that  the 
gentleman  and  his  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  the  entire  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, have  evaluated  civil  defense  many 
times  and  have  given  it  thoughtful  con- 
sideration; but  the  concern  I  have,  sei^v- 
ing  on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, is  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense puts  such  stress  on  the  total  re- 
quested program  of  $193  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966  that  reduction  recommended 
becomes  a  matter  of  concern. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Secretary  of  Etefense  is 
a  great  American,  one  of  the  most  able 
men  in  the  United  States.  But  with  all 
due  respect  and  due  regard  for  our  able 
friend,  the  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  him  and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  support  the  commit- 
tee. I  know  he  is  a  very  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  was  wondering  if 
it  would  not  be  advisable,  if  we  could 
suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
others  interested  in  civil  defense,  that 
they  evaluate  this  problem  in  a  little 
more  detail  and,  if  necessary,  suggest 
some  alternatives  or  some  plan  that 
would  do  the  job. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  afraid  they  will 
come  up  with  a  budget  estimate  of  $5 
billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  did  have  the 
time  to  read  some  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  his  committee 
members  for  their  close  questioning  on 
this  civil  defense  profwsition.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  representatives  of 
the  civil  defense  setup  did  not  make  a 
good  case  and  I  think  the  committee  was 
wise  and  fully  justified  in  holding  down 
the  funds  in  this  area. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  very  kind  words  very  much. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
there  could  be  more  thought  and  plan- 
ning on  civil  defense  so  the  people  would 
undei'stand  the  program  that  is  neces- 
sary, it  would  help.  If  civil  defense  is  not 
the  answer,  alternative  proposals  should 
be  considered. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAYMENTS   TO   AIR    CARRIERS 

{Liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

For  payments  to  air  carriers  of  so  much 
of  the  compensation  fixed  and  determined 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1376).  lis  Is  payable  by  the  Board, 
$80,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KEOGH 

Mr.  KEOGH.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keogh:  On 
page  6.  line  20.  strike  out  "$80,000,000"  and 
insert  "including  not  to  exceed  $2,100,000  for 
subsidy  for  helicopter  operations  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  $82,100,000". 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is 
that  little  boy  again  who  last  appeared 
before  you  on  April  29  and  addressed 
himself  to  a  somewhat  similar  situation. 
On  that  date.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expressed 
my  deep  admiration,  my  devotion  to, 
and  my  high  regard  for,  the  great  and 
genial  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  here  and  now  reallege, 
reaffirm,  and  restate  all  of  those  senti- 
ments so  far  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  concerned.  If  any  change  has 
overtaken  me,  it  is  in  the  direction  of 


increased  admiration,  devotion,  and  re- 
gard for  the  great  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

On  that  date,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
enlightened  by  an  obviously  erudite  and 
somewhat  philosophical  discussion  on 
the  prerogatives  and  the  pride  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  addressing 
ourselves  to  an  item  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  All  that  was  said  in 
opposition  to  my  preferential  motion  on 
that  day  should,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
be  called  in  support  of  my  amendment 
today.  For.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  situa- 
tion is  entirely  different.  We  have  pend- 
ing before  us  a  supply  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  My  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
store to  that  bill  an  item  of  $2,100,000  to 
continue  the  subsidy  of  the  scheduled 
helicopter  services  for  the  balance  of 
this  calendar  year — an  item  of  $2,100,000 
in  a  S14  billion  bill;  an  item,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  has  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  that  has  had 
the  scrutiny  of  and  the  approval  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  that  has  had  the 
approval  of  the  administrative  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  the  substantive  mandate  of  the 
Congress.  And  we  have  here  the  spec- 
tacle, the  sorry  spectacle,  that  this  great 
and  powerful  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions by  its  failure  and  refusal  to  appro- 
priate $1  for  this  operation  has  exer- 
cised an  item  veto — has  exercised  a 
negative  repeal  of  a  substantive  act  of 
this  Congress. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
falls  with  ill  grace  that  this  amendment 
is  directed  to  a  section  of  the  bill  that 
provides  $80  million  for  subsidies  for  the 
feeder  airlines  of  the  country  and  de- 
prives the  three  largest  cities — those 
cities  that  have  had  the  foresight  and 
courage  to  inaugurate  this  helicopter 
service — not  for  themselves,  for  their 
local  residents — but  for  all  the  travelers, 
national  and  internatipnal. 

I  therefore  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
those  144  colleagues  of  mine  who  were 
gracious  enough  to  support  my  preferen- 
tial motion  on  April  29 — I  say  to  them, 
"Thank  you  very  much."  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  that  our 
helicopter  service  will  die  by  December 
31  even  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
It  will  die  and  then  you  will  come  and  see 
us  where  we  are  lying  and  kneel.  I  hope, 
and  say  an  "Ave"  for  us.  But  until  then 
and  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
ask  for  life.  We  ask  for  the  right  to 
phase  out  this  operation.  We  ask  for  the 
opportunity  to  do  what  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  has  directed  them  to 
do,  to  seek  other  ways  of  financing  their 
operation.  I  say,  therefore,  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  trust  my  distinguished 
and  devoted — my  loyal  friend  for  whom 
I  do  have  such  high  regard  will  recog- 
nize the  basic  equity  and  merit  in  our 
plea  and  will  rise  in  his  typical  fashion, 
will  caress  the  microphone  at  his  table 
and  say,  "My  colleague,  you  have  made 
out  such  a  case  on  your  teeny  weensy 
little  bit  of  an  amendment — we  will  ac- 
cept it." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  my  beloved 
friend  from  New  York.  I  believe  he  is 
the  best  trial  lawyer  on  the  fioor. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
add  anything  to  what  was  said  in  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  this  floor  10 
days  or  2  weeks  ago.  There  was  a  record 
vote.  The  preferential  motion  to  restore 
the  funds  in  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  lost  by  84  on  the  record  vote. 

There  are  39  other  cities  in  the  United 
States  which  want  this  service.  Three  of 
them  are  getting  it.  There  is  one  oper- 
ating in  Cahfornia,  in  the  Bay  area, 
which  pays  its  own  cost. 

I  do  not  believe  I  can  add  anything  to 
what  has  already  been  said.  The  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  voted  down.  It  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  direct  subsidy 
to  the  big  trunk  lines.  It  helps  people 
visiting  in  the  great  big  metropolitan 
areas  of  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  New- 
York.  They  do  not  live  there;  they  live 
in  your  town  and  in  my  town. 

The  amendment  ought  to  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
dear  friend  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Of  course  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  San  Francisco  operation.  I 
have  in  my  hand  reliable  statistics  which 
prove  that  the  company  operating  that 
service  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  area  has  sustained  a  loss  in  excess 
of  $1  miUion,  comprising  83  percent  of 
the  company's  net  worth.  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  that  company  proposes  to 
make  application  under  the  law  enacted 
by  the  Congress  for  an  operating  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  my  friend 
cannot  dispute  the  fact  that  the  $80  mil- 
lion subsidy  we  are  here  giving  to  the 
feeder  lines  is  in  effect  aiding  the  major 
lines  of  the  country. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  believe  there  is  some 
truth  in  that.  It  primarily  helps  the 
people  back  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  respectfully  ask  Mem- 
bers to  vote  it  down  again,  as  they  did 
2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Let  me  say 
to  my  great  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Gene  Keogh,  he  is  such  a 
great  man  and  such  a  great  colleague 
that  we  hope  he  will  reconsider  and  come 
back,  after  being  reelected  next  year. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  say  to  my  fine  friend 
from  Tennessee,  the  great  chairman  of 
an  unofficial  but  important  committee  of 
the  House,  I  suspect  that  the  action  of 
the  committee  today  might  have  an  in- 
fluencing effect  on  what  will  happen  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  knows  that 
not  only  I  but  all  of  us  in  the  Illinois 
delegation  have  the  highest  respect  and 
the  highest  regard  for  him.    He  has  been 
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more  than  kind  to  us  in  respect  to  all  of 
our  requests. 

However,  I  wish  the  Members  would 
consider  for  one  moment  what  closing 
down  this  helicopter  service  will  mean  to 
a  city  like  Chicago.  We  are  now  trying 
desperately  to  reactivate  Midway  Air- 
field. We  have  SI 60  million  invested 
in  Midway  Airfield.  If  this  helicopter 
sen-ice  is  phased  out  at  this  point  the 
chances  for  reactivating  that  field  will  be 
considerably  minimized. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  permanent 
subsidy  for  the  helicopter  sei-vice.  The 
House  should  know  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  arranged  a  plan  for 
an  orderly  phasing  out  of  Federal  subsi- 
dies to  the  helicopter  system.  It  is  a 
plan  which  requires  5  years,  and  each 
year  there  will  be  a  smaller  and  smaller 
subsidy,  until  finally  there  w  ill  be  no  sub- 
sidy at  all. 

The  CAB  has  approved  an  extensive 
promotion  program  for  these  helicopter 
services — a  program  of  intensive  adver- 
tising, special  fares,  extra  tickets,  and 
what  not — to  try  to  improve  passenger 
support  of  the  helicopter  service,  so  that 
these  services  can  become  self-sus- 
taining. 

We  will  be  doing  a  great  disservice  to 
a  city  like  Chicago,  which  is  tiTing  to 
keep  Midway  Airfield  going,  if  we  phase 
out  the  helicopter  service. 

I  know  the  chairman  is  trying  to  save 
money.  We  all  want  to  save  money. 
But  I  do  not  really  believe  this  is  an 
economy  move  because  in  the  long  run. 
successful  operation  of  these  helicopter 
sei'vices  without  a  Federal  subsidy  will 
bring  revenue  into  the  Treasury.  What 
we  need  now  is  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
become  self-sustaining. 

A  statement  was  made  here  earlier 
that  39  other  cities  have  helicopter  serv- 
ice and  are  not  participating  in  this  sub- 
sidy program.  As  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  not  requested  any  assistance  be- 
cause their  services  are  too  small.  But 
certainly  we  would  be  agreeable  to  an 
amendment  for  these  helicopter  sei'vices 
that  want  this  assistance  and  apply  to 
make  them  eligible.  Helicopter  service 
is  a  way  of  life  in  most  large  cities  and 
big  international  airports.  For  that 
reason,  it  would  seem  to  me  we  should 
go  along  with  the  CAB.  The  CAB  has 
proposed  an  orderly  phasing  out  of  this 
helicopter  service.  They  want  5  years  to 
do  it  in,  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  vio- 
lence will  be  done  to  the  principle  of  fair- 
play  by  doing  so.  In  the  meantime  we 
will  maintain  a  service  which  will  help 
the  great  cities  to  operate  their  aiiaports 
efficiently. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KeoghI  properly  pointed  out  that  at  San 
Francisco  the  service  is  not  getting  any 
subsidy  and  is  now  losing  in  excess  of  $1 
million  a  year  and  it  is  highly  question- 
able whether  they  can  continue  that 
helicopter  service  without  a  subsidy.  It 
is  my  hope  that  our  friends  here  will 
realize  what  this  means  to  us  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Chicago  and  support  the 
motion,  and  see  that  the  money  is 
restored. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Keogh)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Construction,  Washington  Nationai. 
Airport 

For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  at 
Washington  National  Airport,  including  ac- 
quisition of  land.  $1,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  and  I  offer  it  on  behalf  of 
the  committee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 
13.  line  13,  strike  out  "including  acquisition 
of  land". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas! . 

*rhe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Operating  Expenses.  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service 

For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
Federal  records  management  and  related  ac- 
tivities, as  provided  by  law,  including  reim- 
bursement for  security  guard  services,  and 
contractual  services  Incident  to  movement  or 
disposal  of  records,  $15,932,000,  including 
$50,000  which  shall  be  available  for  continu- 
ing to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Sec.  2  of 
Public  Law  88-195  approved  December  11, 
1963,  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
dress an  inquiry  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  I  notice,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  the  grants-in-aid  for  air- 
ports the  committee  has  recommended 
$62,500,000.  That  is  the  budget  estimate, 
I  know  this  is  a  reduction  from  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $75  million.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man would  comment  on  the  reasons  for 
the  reduction. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  our 
genial  friend  that  he  is  correct  in  what 
he  has  said,  but  in  truth  and  in  fact  there 
is  a  point  that  I  ought  to  bring  out.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  reduce  the 
funds  for  airport  construction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  committee  likes  the 
program,  the  gentleman  likes  it,  and  the 
House  generally  likes  it,  and  we  want  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  House.  In 
truth  and  in  fact  they  will  have  a  carry- 
over, I  say  to  the  gentleman,  of  $42,500,- 
000.  So  while  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
reduced  the  figure  from  $75  million  to 
$62,500,000,  they  will  have  over  $100  mil- 
lion to  spend.     So  there  is  no  reduction. 

You  tell  your  folks  you  are  going  to 
take  care  of  them  and  we  will  help  you. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

veterans  administration 
General  operating  expenses 

For  necessary  operating  expenses  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Including  expenses  Incidental  to 
securing  employment  for  and  recognition  of 
war  veterans;  uniforms  or  allowances  there- 


for, as  authorized  by  law;  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses; purchase  of  one  passenger  motor 
vehicle  (medium  sedan  for  replacement  only) 
at  not  to  exceed  $3,000;  and  reimbursement 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
security  guard  services;  $157,000,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  to  pay  in  excess  of  twenty-two 
persons  engaged  in  public  relations  work. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRM A  N.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  39,  commencing  in  line  18  with  the 
words  "in  recognition  of  war  veterans" 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  legislating  in  an 
appiopriation  bill  and  not  authorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas  1  wish  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  that  the  words  "war  veterans"  go 
with  it?  If  the  gentleman  does,  the 
gentleman's  point  of  order  is  good,  if  the 
gentleman  insists  upon  it.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  does  not.  The  gentleman 
knows  what  the  program  is.  It  is  not 
too  expensive.  It  is  a  recognition  to 
which  certainly  any  deceased  veteran's 
family  is  entitled.  But  if  my  distin- 
guished friend  insists  upon  it,  we  have 
to  admit  the  point  of  order  is  good,  be- 
cause it  is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  shall  insist  upon  the  point  of  or- 
der. There  is  legislation  pending  now 
and  the  projected  cost  of  this  little  pro- 
gram is  $4.2  million.  On  that  basis, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist  upon  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  ( Mr.  Bolling)  .  The 
gentleman  makes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  language  on  line  18  and  the  point  of 
order  is  good  and  the  Chair  sustains  it. 

amendments    offered    by    MR.    TEAGUE    OF 
TEXAS 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TeagueI  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Teague  of 
Texas : 

On  page  39,  line  24,  strike  out  "$157,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$160,000,000". 

On  page  41,  beginning  In  line  8,  strike  out 
"$1,177,417,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,197,917,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  Clerk  read  to 
page  41? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No,  the  Clerk  had 
not  read  to  that  language,  but  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  agreed  to. 
The  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  was  that  his  two 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendments. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  page  15  of  the  report  Is  the 
section  to  which  I  refer.  There  are  no 
funds  in  the  bill  for  the  installations  that 
the  President  has  recommended  for 
closing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  panel 
has  not  concluded  its  work,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  regardless  of  what  may 
transpire,  for  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
gress and  for  the  protection  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government,  whatever 
happens  will  require  some  money, 
whether  we  close  them  all  or  keep  them 
all  open  or  close  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do  is  to  add  $3  million,  which 
is  the  amount  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion estimated  it  would  take  to  operate 
the  regional  offices,  and  to  add  $20.5  mil- 
lion which  they  estimate  it  would  take 
to  operate  the  hospitals  proposed  for 
closing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  some  of  them  are 
eventually  closed,  then  all  this  money 
will  not  be  used.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Congress  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  these  two  amendments 
are  adopted  so  that  when  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  President  makes  its  re- 
port, if  they  recommend  that  all  of  these 
facilities  be  kept  open,  then  the  money 
will  be  there,  and  if  they  are  not  kept 
open  then,  of  course,  the  money  will  not 
be  expended. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  beUeve  it  is  recog- 
nized by  everyone,  and  it  has  been  stated 
in  official  circles  from  the  Pi-esident 
down,  that  the  recommendations  of  this 
commission  will  be  followed. 

I  think  it  Is  certain  that  the  commis- 
sion will  recommend  keeping  open  some 
of  these  regional  offices  and  some  of  the 
hospitals  scheduled  for  closing.  There 
should  be  money  in  this  bill  to  operate 
every  single  thing  this  commission  can 
save  on  behalf  of  the  veterans. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  for  this  action.  I 
think  it  is  vitally  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment  presented  today  by  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  providing 
for  the  restoration  of  $23.5  million  to  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  which  previously 
had  been  deducted  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  budget. 


When  the  Veterans'  Administration 
announced  their  proposal  to  close  11 
hospitals,  4  domiciliaries,  and  16  regional 
offices  they  stated  that  this  would  cut  the 
budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
by  $23.5  million  a  year.  Yet  when  the 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration was  presented  to  the  Congress 
it  contained  a  net  increase  of  $22,445,000 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  last 
year's  budget — thus  I  fail  to  see  any 
savings  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  conducted  weeks  of  hearings,  lis- 
tening to  hundreds  of  witnesses,  includ- 
ing over  a  hundred  Members  of  Congress, 
presenting  enough  testimony  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration's  ac- 
tion, and  giving  ample  evidence  that  the 
action  of  the  VA  is  definitely  untimely. 

On  the  eve  of  the  committee's  decision 
to  report  a  bill  out  of  committee  propos- 
ing to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  new  coristruction 
or  alteration  of  Veterans'  hospitals  and 
closing  of  such  hospitals,  the  President 
appointed  a  committee  of  eight  to  review 
the  entire  issue  and  make  a  report  by 
June  1  of  this  year. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  until  this  re- 
port is  received  stating  otherwise  or 
agreeing  that  these  hospitals  should  con- 
tinue in  operation,  these  hospitals  have 
not  been  put  out  of  operation,  and  funds 
should  be  available  for  their  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
should  have  recognized  this  and  restored 
the  $23.5  million  to  the  budget  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  amend- 
ments he  has  offered  and  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  veterans  in  Vermont. 
I  hope  the  amendments  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  panel  recommenda- 
tion is  not  binding  on  the  President,  and 
neither  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  binding  upon  the  Congress. 
The  situation  is  not  completely  settled. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  think  it  Is 
vitally  important  that  these  amendments 
be  accepted  In  order  to  avoid  the  charge 
that  the  Congress  is  endorsing  the  action 
of  the  President  or  the  administration  in 
closing  the  hospitals.  The  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  by  the  press  to  that  ef- 
fect. I  think  it  is  justifiable.  Only  2 
weeks  ago  this  Congress  and  this 
same  Appropriations  Committee  inserted 
money  in  a  bill  to  continue  the  operation 
of  two  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals 
which  the  administration  had  marked 
for  closure. 

The  action  of  the  committee  can  be 
readily  interpreted  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  as  an  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Only  a  week  ago  we 
passed  a  $700  million  appropriation  to 


underscore  the  President's  program  in 
South  Vietnam  and  we  expressed  the 
hoE>e  that  our  action  would  be  heard 
loud  and  clear  in  Hanoi  and  Peiplng.  I 
hope  the  action  of  the  Congress  this 
afternoon  in  putting  funds  back  in  the 
bill  will  be  heard  loudly  and  clearly  by 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
not  suffer  any  delusions  here.  If  the  pur- 
pose is  to  restore  this  cut,  which  elim- 
inates 11  hospitals,  4  domiciliaries,  and  17 
regional  offices,  that  is  something  else; 
but,  as  far  as  the  language  in  the  report 
is  concerned,  do  not  twist  that  around. 
I  do  not  think  that  language  means  they 
cannot  spend  any  funds.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
amendments,  against  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished friend  of  many  years.  I  am 
going  to  wait.  I  am  going  to  w^ait  for 
the  decisions  to  be  made  and  I  think  we 
all  ought  to  wait.  Let  us  not  tell  the 
White  House  to  jump  in  the  lake  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  I  have  no  intent  of 
telling  the  White  House  to  jump  in  the 
lake. 

The  President  has  been  keenly  inter- 
ested in  this  entire  question,  and  has  de- 
voted much  attention  and  time  to  it.  He 
has  read  many  pages  of  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings  which  were  held  before  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  statement 
which  he  issued  on  April  3,  when  he  ap- 
pointed the  special  panel  to  consider  the 
closing  question: 

This  week  I  have  personally  been  reading 
the  reports  of  these  hearings  very  carefully, 
and  I  mvist  say  they  have  raised  some  doubts 
in  my  mind  about  some  facilities  included  in 
the  original  order. 

The  facts  are  in  dispute  on  some  hospitals. 
Much  of  the  testimony  Is  contradictory. 
There  is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that 
further  examination  and  study  are  necessary 
before  a  final  decision  is  implemented. 

The  panel  named  by  the  President  has 
not  yet  made  its  report.  The  amend- 
ments which  I  have  offered  are,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  a  protection  both  to  the 
executive  branch  and  to  the  Congress, 
but  the  amendments  are,  in  my  opinion, 
essential  and  certainly  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  a  rebuff  to  the  President  or  as 
anything  but  a  prudent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs 
tells  me  if  this  language  stays  in  the 
report,  he  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
except  to  bring  about  the  closing  of  the 
hospitals  and  regional  offices  annoimced 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Your  Administrator 
is  clearly  not  right.  We  will  tell  him 
now  he  can  spend  any  part  of  his  medi- 
cal program  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  has  been 
my  information  until  today  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teague]  had  not  completed  his  report. 
We  have  proceeded  on  the  basis  his  Vet- 
erans' Committee  was  investigating  the 
matter,  and  also  the  President's  Com- 
mission  was  investigating   the  matter. 
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We  hope  to  have  the  benefit  of  these 
reports,  although  I  have  not  heard  of  the 
repwrts  or  seen  them. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  sentleman  is  100 
percent  correct.  Let  us  wait  until  we 
get  the  reports.  They  can  operate.  We 
tell  them  now  they  can  operate. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  tMr.  Thomas]  and 
those  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI.  We  are  all  vet- 
erans on  this  subcommittee  and  have  no 
disposition  to  harm  the  veterans  pro- 
grams or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  oper- 
ating hospitals. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI  is  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
he  has  had  this  subject  under  considera- 
tion in  his  committee  for  several  months 
and  has  not  filed  a  report.  We  do  not 
know  what  his  recommendations  will  be. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  recommenda- 
tions will  be  of  the  special  panel  created 
by  the  President.  We  made  no  cuts  in 
this  item  but  provided  $23  million  more 
than  was  available  last  year.  The  chair- 
man is  making  legislative  history  today 
by  saying  there  is  money  in  this  bill  to 
operate  any  hospitals  that  remain  open. 
The  other  body  has  to  pass  on  this  bill. 
We  have  to  have  a  conference.  I  think 
the  chairman  will  join  me  in  stating  that 
if  additional  money  is  found  to  be  neces- 
sary we  will  agree  to  it  in  conference. 
We  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
take  care  of- this  matter  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  without  passing  on  it 
today  before  we  know  how  many  of  the 
hospitals  will  remain  open. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  going  to  hurt  the  veterans' 
program  or  impair  the  veterans'  hospital 
program,  and  I  am  sure  all  members  of 
the  committee  do  not  want  to  do  any 
such  thing.  We  did  not  cut  the  vet- 
erans' medical  program  one  dime.  In 
fact,  we  increased  the  veterans'  medical 
program  by  S23  million  and  that  is  set 
forth  in  our  report.  So  we  are  not  cut- 
ting the  veterans'  program,  we  are  in- 
creasing it  by  $23  million. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  concur  in  the  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed., 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  for  a  vote  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  voted  down  because  it  is 
premature  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  restore  funds  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  continue  operation  of 
32  VA  facilities  in  23  States. 

In  scanning  through  H.R.  7997,  it  is 
most  noteworthy  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  seems  to  have 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
January  order  to  close  17  regional  cen- 
ters, 11  hospitals,  and  4  domlciliarles 
operated  by  the  VA  would  stand  un- 


changed and  unchallenged  and  that  there 
would  be  no  need  to  appropnate  funds 
for  their  operation  under  th^ndepend- 
ent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  the  fis- 
cal year  commencing  July  1,  1965. 

We  had  thought  the  closings  were  still 
an  open  question,  since  the  President 
himself  had  appointed  a  commission  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  order  made 
by  the  Acting  Veterans'  Administrator  in 
January. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  com- 
mission's appointment  was  made,  the 
President  very  frankly  admitted  that 
these  proposed  closings  needed  further 
study.  Our  Chief  Executive  quite 
rightly  agreed  with  concerned  Members 
of  Congress  that  there  should  be  no  fur- 
ther hasty  actions  on  these  closings. 
Most  of  us  were  therefore  led  to  believe 
the  commission  had  been  appointed  to 
take  a  fresh  and  objective  look  at  the 
rationale  for  the  decisions  and  to  submit 
public  recommendations  at  a  later  time. 

Now  I  certainly  do  not  know  whether 
this  panel  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  appropriations  and  indicated 
to  the  gentleman  what  its  decision  will 
be.  It  would  be  nothing  but  guesswork 
for  any  of  us  to  attempt  to  say  whether 
our  good  friend  and  colleague  had  the 
benefit  of  some  inside  information  that 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  possess.  Nor  can 
any  of  us  speculate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  whether  those  in  the  upper 
echelon  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
are  betting  all  of  these  facilities  will 
be  closed.  But  surely  someone  must 
have  had  some  information  leading  him 
to  believe  that  all  of  these  facilities  will 
be  closed. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  exactly  $23,500,- 
000,  consisting  of  $20,500,000  for  hospi- 
tals and  $3  million  for  regional  centers, 
have  been  left  out  of  the  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1966.  To  me.  this 
is  tantamoimt  to  a  statement  that  the 
commission  has  already  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Chief  Executive  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  facihties  will 
be  closed,  that  not  a  one  of  them  will 
remain  open.  It  implies  that  not  a  sin- 
gle exception  will  be  taken  by  this  com- 
mission to  the  order  proposed  back  in 
January*. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  not  such  an  as- 
simiption  imply  that  the  commission  was 
stacked  by  the  Chief  Executive  with 
members  who  complacently  agreed  with 
the  proposal  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

We  all  know  what  the  word  "stacked" 
means,  and  it  does  not  have  a  pleasant 
ring.  In  this  case,  the  use  of  such  a  term 
would  mean  that  those  on  the  commis- 
sion have  prejudged  the  question,  that, 
in  the  language  of  the  street,  they  were 
prejudiced. 

No.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  Is  the 
situation. 

Yet  there  is  something  very  strange 
and  something  very  puzzling  about  just 
why  the  Subcommittee  for  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  left  out  exactly 
$23,500,000.  the  amount  the  administra- 
tion said  would  be  saved  by  the  closing 
of  these  facilities. 

I  can  come  to  but  one  of  two  conclu- 
sions.   Either  they  have  some  inside  In- 


formation on  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  have  and 
the  omission  was  intentional,  or  else  this 
is  an  oversight  which  would  have  the  ef. 
feet  of  making  necessary  supplemental 
appropriations  If  the  commission  recom- 
mends reversing  some  or  all  of  the  clos- 
ing orders. 

I  prefer  the  latter  construction.  Cer- 
tainly  there  has  been  no  official  order 
confirming  the  closing  of  all  facilities, 
and  one  would  assume  naturally  that  the 
commission  would  not  prematurely  re- 
lease its  findings.  And  I  certainly  can- 
not believe  that  the  stibcommittee  would 
willfully  make  an  omission  of  this  nature 
in  the  hopes  that  those  Members  who  are 
friends  of  the  veterans  would  somehow 
or  other  overlook  the  omission. 

Under  any  construction.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  essential  that  $23,500,000  be 
added  to  this  appropriations  bill.  As  has 
been  shown  time  and  again  in  speeches 
and  in  testimony  before  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  the  two  grounds  of- 
fered by  the  VA  for  the  closings  do  not 
bear  careful  scrutiny.  First,  the  alleged 
economies  in  the  amount  of  $23  million 
are  largely  false  economies  and  shift  the 
cost  burdens  from  the  Government  to 
the  individual  veteran.  Second,  the 
criterion  of  efficiency  could  not  have 
been  applied  in  any  consistent  manner 
and  still  result  in  the  same  decisions. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  to  associate  m.vself 
with  the  chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  with  those 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
risen  today  to  propose  and  advance 
amendments  to  this  appropriations  bill 
restoring  the  $23,500,000.  This  amend- 
ment makes  whole  the  normal  appropria- 
tion for  the  facilities  proposed  to  be 
closed  and  therefore  does  not  prejudice 
any  recommendation  which  might  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Commission. 
Thank  goodness  these  alert  and  vigilant 
friends  of  our  American  veterans  were 
here  in  the  House  to  call  the  Members' 
attention  to  the  oversight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MEDICAL    ADMINISTR.^TION    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 
OPER.\TINC    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  administration 
of  the  medical,  hospital,  domiciliary,  con- 
struction and  supply,  research,  employee  ed- 
ucation and  training  activities,  as  author-  ( 
ized  by  law,  $12,596,000:  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used  for 
expenses  of  any  area  medical  or  regional  rep- 
resentative offices. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  40,  line  8.  beginning  with  the  word 
"Provided"  through  line  10,  as  being  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
purely  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds. 
We  cannot  admit  that  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolling)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  nile. 

The  language  is  clearly  a  limitation  on 
the  use  of  funds.  The  point  of  order  is 
overruled. 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  this  bill 
money  is  provided  for  the  operation  of 
the  Commission.  In  1961  complaints 
came  to  me  from  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  as  to  violations  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  I  asked  for  investigations  of 
these  reported  violations.  Investigators 
of  the  Commission  conducted  the  investi- 
gation and  made  their  report  which 
found  one  man  under  the  civil  service 
classification  in  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act  and  three  men  in  the  excepted  serv- 
ice in  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  This  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  action.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  so  far  has 
failed  to  act  in  the  instance  of  the  one 
gentleman  in  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  am  sure,  so  far  as  the  Members  of 
this  body  are  concerned,  it  is  our  feeling 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  to 
function  as  a  policeman,  and  it  is  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  employees  from  arm 
twisting  and  from  political  pressure.  I 
would  just  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomas  1 ,  whom  I  know 
to  be  a  very  fair  and  honorable  gentle- 
man, join  with  me  in  saying  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  failed  in 
their  responsibility  if  they  fail  to  do 
something  about  the  violations  that  they 
themselves  by  their  own  investigations 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  me  and 
the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  cannot  disagree  with 
anythmg  my  able  friend  has  said.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  this 
House.  He  has  had  a  lot  of  experience 
not  only  in  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment but  also  in  the  administrative 
branch.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  his 
ability.  If  the  gentleman  believes  they 
are  out  of  line,  I  will  join  hands  with 
him  in  helping  him  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Albert, 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
7997)  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate  today  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  may  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


339),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thG^ 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5269)  to  provide  uniform  policies  with  re- 
spect to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multipurpose 
water  resource  projects,  and  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  authority  for 
recreation  development  of  projects  under 
his  control.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs now  in  the  bill  and  such  substitute  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an 
original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PROSECU- 
TION OP  PROJECTS  IN  RIVER 
BASIN  PLANS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  381,  Rept.  No. 
340),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH. 
6755)  authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  prosecution  of  projects  in  certain  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


UNIFORM  POLICIES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  RECREATION  AND  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  BENEFITS,  ETC. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  380,  Rept.  No. 


CRITICS  FAIL  TO  HOG-TIE  JOHNSON 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  few  would  disagree  that  the  current 
situation  internally  and  internationally 
is  probably  as  severe  as  any  that  has 
confronted  our  Nation  in  its  histoi*y. 

I  have  noticed,  and  there  have  ap- 
peared in  numerous  instances  in  the  na- 
tional press,  various  comparisons  of  these 
circumstances  and  situations  with  those 
of  the  past  in  our  history.  There  have 
been  many  favorable  comparisons  of  our 
present  great  President  with  other  Presi- 
dents in  our  history. 

I  have  before  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  May  3,  1965,  by  Marguerite  Hig- 
gins,  which,  although  I  do  not  concur 
completely  with  everything  she  says  with 
reference  to  past  Presidents,  I  include 
unedited  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
L.B.J.  Refuses  To  Bow  to  World  Opinion — 
Critics  Fail  To  Hog-Tie  Johnson 
(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

Washington. — Is  President  Johnson  a 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  domestic  affairs  and 
a  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  foreign  affairs? 

Even  If  there  is  something  to  it,  the  com- 
parison is  surely  too  pat. 

For  one  thing,  in  domestic  affairs  L3.J. 
may  well  have  already  proved  himself  to  be 
a  more  effective  and  liberal  President  than 
F.DJl. 

But  then  the  problems  and  atmosphere  are 
vastly  different  now,  and  if  this  is  the  case 
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on  the  domestic  front,  It  Is  even  more  so  on 
the  global  front. 

In  his  year  and  a  half  as  President.  L3.J. 
has  In  fact  been  very  chary  of  the  use  of 
America's  "Big  Stick"  of  power.  In  Vletniun. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been  unani- 
mously advocating  the  bombing  of  Hanoi's 
supply  lines  to  the  south  for  at  least  6 
months  before  Mr.  Johnson  finally  acted. 

Teddy  Rooosevelt.  of  course,  never  had 
to  cope  with  an  enemy  even  remotely  as  pow- 
erful, dedicated  and  globally  organized  as  the 
Communist  empire. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  LJB.J.  has  had 
to  consider  the  consequences  of  doing  noth- 
ing as  well  as  doing  something.  Just  as  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  w.^s  faced  with  the 
same  dilemma  in  Lebanon  when  it  appeared 
that  a  Moscow -sponsored  coup  was  taking 
over  in  neighhoring  Iraq. 

The  United  States  went  into  Lebanon  and 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  because  we  felt 
we  could  not  take  this  risk  of  doing  nothing. 

Both  moves  were  harshly  unpopular  with 
certain  secrors  of  so-called  "world  opinion." 
P\irther.  they  were  taken  by  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Johnson  in  full  knowledge  that 
this  would  be  the  case. 

It  is  precisely  in  his  attitude  toward  world 
opinion  that  President  Johnson  has  made 
some  potentially  important  changes  in  poli- 
cies over  those  that  prevailed  in  the  Ken- 
nedy years. 

President  Johnson  respects  world  opinion, 
and  worries  about  it.  But  he  would  never 
let  world  opinion  be  decisive  In  forcing  him 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  American  power 
where  he  deemed  it  to  be  in  the  national  In- 
terest. 

At  the  "Bay  of  Pigs"  the  United  States  let 
Pldel  Castro  win  the  day  In  great  part  be- 
cause of  fears  of  world  opinion.  As  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  agree  with 
the  decision  to  let  the  mission  fail  rather 
than  give  it  overt  American  support. 

The  first  test  of  President  Johnson  in  mat- 
ters of  world  opinion  came  in  the  case  of 
Panama  in  January  1964.  After  the  mob 
attacks  on  the  Canal  Zone,  he  unbendingly 
refused  to  negotiate  so  long  as  the  Pana- 
manian Government  continued  to  hold  the 
threat  of  mob  action  over  our  head. 

At  the  time,  some  of  his  advisers,  including 
McGeorge  Bundy.  were  astonished  at  Mr. 
Johnson's  determination  to  stick  to  his  posi- 
tion, especially  in  light  of  the  anti-Yankee 
propaganda  rampage  let  loose  in  Latin 
America  with  the  Panama  incidents  as  the 
excuse. 

But  it  was  Mr.  Johnson's  Judgment  that 
caving  In  on  Panama  under  demeaning  cir- 
cumstances would  not  silence  anti-Yankee 
outpourings  but  do  the  opposite — stimulate 
It. 

The  truth  Is,  of  course,  that  anti- Yankee- 
Ism  is  a  hard  political  reality  in  many  parts 
of  Latin  America  and  the  world.  Falling  to 
defend  .American  national  interests  is  not  go- 
ing to  change  things. 


SdENTIFIC  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE 
SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  day,  when  the  House  will  consider 
an  appropriations  bill  for  the  national 
space  program,  it  is  appropriate  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
body  to  a  most  excellent  article  by  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBridge,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  which  ap- 


peared in  the  current  issue  of  Vectors, 
a  magazine  published  by  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.: 

SciiiNTiFic  Objectives  op  the  Space  Program 
(By  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge) 

The  U.S.  space  program  has  many  aspects 
and  many  objectives.  The  very  multiplicity 
of  Its  purposes  has  been,  and  remains,  a  cause 
of  great  confusion.  This  is  epitomized  In 
the  frequently  posed  question:  "Why  do  we 
spend  $30  billion  to  go  to  the  Moon?" 

If  the  person  asking  this  question  were  will- 
ing to  sit  down  and  listen  carefully  for  30 
niinutes,  he  could  be  given  an  answer.  But 
those  asking  this  question  do  not  want 
lengthy  answers.  Usually  they  do  not  want 
an  answer  at  all — for  they  are  convinced 
the  question  Is  either  self-answering  or  has 
no  answer.  The  question,  in  fact,  is  usually 
not  Intended  as  a  question  but  as  a  speech. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  only  one  possible 
short  answer  to  this  question:  "We  go  to  the 
Moon  to  beat  the  Russians."  But,  of  course, 
that  Is  no  answer  at  all.  At  best  It  Is  only 
a  small  piece  of  an  answer:  at  worst  It  mis- 
represents the  whole  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  space  exploration  program — a  program 
Initiated  for  scientific  purposes  long  before 
Sputnik  I  was  launched. 

The  real  question  is  not,  then,  whether 
"a  man  on  the  Moon"  makes  sense — or  Is 
worth  the  cost — but  whether  our  whole  space 
program  makes  sense.  And,  if  it  does,  it  Is 
then  a  question  not  of  whether  but  only  of 
when  we  send  men  to  the  Moon,  and  what  do 
they  do  there? 

Why,  then,  do  we  have  a  space  program  at 
all?  We  have  heard  a  number  of  answers 
to  that  question.  We  have  heard,  either  ex- 
plicitly or  Implicitly,  about  military  objec- 
tives. We  have  heard  about  prestige.  We 
have  considered  technological  dividends  and 
economic  factors.  And  we  have  heard  some- 
thing of  scientific  purposes. 

It  is  all  aspects  of  all  these  things  taken 
together  that  have  persuaded  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  most  of  the  American  people 
that  some  substantial  space  exploration  pro- 
gram Is  both  desirable  and  necessary.  But 
the  objective  that  started  the  whole  program 
In  the  first  place — and  which  probably  still 
constitutes  the  major  substantive  (though 
maybe  not  the  major  political)  reason  for 
Its  existence — is  the  scientific  objective.  Pos- 
sibly the  scientific  objectives  are  the  most 
difllcult  of  all  to  explain — and,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  least  understood  by  the  public. 

Even  before  the  dawn  of  human  history 
there  is  adequate  evidence  that  men  were 
always  interested  in  the  nature  of  the  world 
In  which  they  lived.  They  have  always  been 
curious  about  the  shape,'  size,  constitution, 
and  structure  of  the  earth  Itself — i.e.,  wheth- 
er It  was  flat  or  round.  And  there  has  al- 
ways been  an  exceptionally  keen  curiosity 
about  the  heavens  above  the  earth.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  said  that  no  mystery  has  ever  en- 
grossed so  many  human  minds  for  so  long  a 
period  or  so  Intensively  as  the  mystery  of 
the  heavens — or,  as  we  would  now  say,  "the 
mystery  of  space."  The  nature,  size,  location, 
and  behavior  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
planets,  and  the  stars  have  been  matters  for 
observation  and  speculations  as  long  as  men 
have  been  Intelligent  beings. 

For  2,000  years,  for  example,  from  the  time 
of  Aristotle  to  the  time  of  Galileo,  Kepler, 
and  Newton,  the  nature  of  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  a  subject  of  extensive 
speculation,  or  vigorous  arguments  and  of 
deep  philosophical  and  religious  controversy. 
And,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  begin- 
ning of  all  modern  science  stemmed  from  the 
observations  of  Galileo  with  his  telescope, 
from  the  mathematical  calculations  of  Kep- 
ler on  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the 
brilliant  achievement  of  Isaac  Newton  in 
setting  forth  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  law 
of  gravitation.  It  was  the  work  of  these  great 
creative  geniuses  which  led  mankind  to  the 


conviction  that  the  universe  was  understand- 
able, that  Its  law  and  behavior  could  be  com- 
prehended  by  men  as  the  result  of  careluj 
observation,  experiment,  analysis,  and  cre- 
ative thinking. 

Modern  science,  then,  began  in  space— 
and  so  space  has  a  long,  honorable,  and  even 
exciting  history.  And  today  science  again 
turns  to  space  to  solve  new  mysteries  and 
i\sk  new  questions. 

In  the  past  100  years  as  a  result  of  ad- 
vances In  astronomical  Instruments,  as  well 
as  advancements  In  ovu-  knowledge  of  physics, 
the  science  of  astronomy  has  moved  ahead  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  We  now  know  that  our 
sun  Is  but  one  rather  average  sort  of  star 
located  In  a  cloud  containing  some  100  bli- 
Hon  stars,  a  cloud  which  we  see  sweeping 
across  the  sky  and  which  we  know  as  tie 
"Milky  Way."  In  recent  decades  we  have 
learned  about  the  chemical  constitution  o( 
these  stars;  we  have  learned  that  the  source 
of  energy  which  causes  them  to  shine  so  brll- 
llantly  and  so  long  comes  from  nuclear  reac- 
tions going  on  deep  in  their  very  hot  In- 
teriors. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  all  we  have  learned,  there 
Is  vastly  more  that  we  do  not  know  and  thai 
we  cannot  learn  so  long  as  we  are  chained  to 
the  surface  of  the  little  planet  which  we  call 
the  earth.  We  have  built  marvelous  astro- 
nomical telescopes,  but  even  the  finest  of 
them  have  always  been,  and  always  will  be. 
severely  limited  by  the  fact  that  they  must 
peer  out  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
through  a  blanket  of  air  which  is,  even  under 
best  conditions,  always  wiggly,  always  murky, 
and  always  only  partially  transparent  to  the 
radiations  from  distant  heavenly  bodies. 

Even  though  a  photograph  of  the  moon 
taken  with  a  fine  telescope  on  a  clear  night 
seems  to  show  remarkable  detail,  yet  when  we 
come  to  examine  it  closely  we  see  that  the 
finer  details  are  still  blurred  by  the  murki- 
ness  of  our  atmosphere.  Even  though  some- 
body were  to  drop  an  object  the  size  of  a 
battleship  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  our 
best  telescopes  would  barely  be  able  to  detect 
it — much  less  recognize  what  it  was.  Even 
the  closeup  photographs  taken  by  television 
on  Ranger  7  and  Ranger  8,  and  transmitted 
to  the  earth,  though  they  reveal  features  only 
18  Inches  in  size,  still  do  not  precisely  estab- 
lish the  true  character  of  the  lunar  surface. 
Not  until  we  land  on  the  moon.  In  person  or 
by  proxy,  will  our  knowledge  of  selenography 
or  selenology  Improve  materially. 

If  our  knowledge  of  the  moon  is  fuzzy,  that 
of  any  other  heavenly  object  Is  far  more  so 
Our  moon  Is  only  some  240.000  miles  away— 
so  close  that  It  takes  a  light  beam  only  1,5 
seconds  to  travel  from  the  moon  to  the  earth. 
The  next  nearest  object  Is  the  planet  Venus 
whose  minimum  distance  from  the  earth  at 
the  point  of  closest  approach  to  the  earth  is 
about  26  million  miles,  in  which  position 
light  travels  from  Venus  to  the  earth  in  about  j 
140  seconds,  or  21/3  minutes.  Venus  Is  per- 
petually covered  by  a  dense  layer  of  clouds, 
and  Its  surface  Is  forever  Invisible  to  us— 
until  we  actually  get  there.  Only  In  the  1962 
flight  of  Mariner  II  did  we  learn  that  the 
upper  cloud  layers  of  Venus  are  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  —50°  F.,  while  the  temperature 
of  the  siu-face  far  below  Is  something  likf 
800^  F. 

The  next  nearest  neighbor,  Mars,  gets  to  a 
minimum  distance  of  about  34  million  mV.ei 
from  the  earth  and,  since  it  is  farther  away  i 
from  the  sun,  is  somewhat  chillier  than  the  / 
earth.  Its  atmosphere,  however.  Is  extremely 
thin  and  some  of  Its  surface  features  can  be 
observed  with  our  best  telescopes.  However, 
the  pictures  of  Mars  are  fuzzy  Indeed,  and  it 
will  take  instruments  abroad  a  spacecraft  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  Mars  surface  is 
really  like. 

Biit  the  space  mysteries  are  not  confined 
to  the  questions  about  the  Moon  and  the 
planets.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing aspects  of  our  space  program  involves 
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.rDcrlments  designed  to  learn  more  about 
the  Earth  itself.     We  already  have  learned 
many  new  things  about  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  beyond  the  limit 
or  the  highest-flying  balloons,  which  cannot 
eet  higher  than  about  20  miles  above  the 
surface.    Above  50  miles  the  atmosphere  is 
becoming  considerably  rarefied;    but  many 
interesting  things  are  there  to  be  observed: 
the  Ionospheric  layers  which  reflect  and  ab- 
sorb radio  waves,  the  ozone  layers  which  ab- 
sorb much  of  the  ultraviolet  light  from  the 
sun  (and,  incidentally,  keep  us  from  getting 
sunburned  worse  than  we  do) ,  and  now  the 
Van  Allen  layers  of  charged  particles  extend- 
ing out  for  thousands  of  miles,  are  phenom- 
ena of   extraordinary    interest.    The    mag- 
netic field  of  the  Earth  has  been  measured 
for  the  first  time  out  to  where  It  merges  with 
the  magnetic  field  of  the  Sun— some  30,000 
miles  from  here.    It  has  been  possible  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  gravi- 
tational field  of  the  Earth,  the  distribution  of 
matter  within  it.    But  many  mysteries  still 
exist  about  the  Earth's  gravity  and  Its  mag- 
netic field. 

Then,  too.  Interplanetary  space  contains  a 
very  tenons  but  detectable  atmosphere  of 
neutral  and  charged  atoms.  Our  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject  is  extremely  meager  and 
mostly  gleaned  from  observations  made  on 
the  Mariner  flight.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
there  are  extremely  high  energy  charged 
particles  wandering  through  space,  a  few  of 
which  actually  reach  the  Earth's  surface  and 
constitute  what  are  called  "cosmic  rays." 
Nearly  every  spacecraft  sent  from  the  Earth 
has  contained  one  or  more  Instruments  for 
obtaining  additional  information  about  these 
cosmic  rays— and  there  is  far  more  yet  to  be 
learned. 

Space  explorations  promise  to  tell  us  much 
more  about  our  Sun  than  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  in  the  past.  We  could  get  better 
pictures  of  the  sun,  for  example.  If  we  were 
above  the  Earth's  atmosphere  and  free  from 
Its  turbulence.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
details  of  svmspots  more  clearly  and  be  able 
to  observe  more  precisely  the  various  erup- 
tions continually  taking  place  on  the  Sun's 
surface.  However,  the  Earth's  atmosphere, 
though  quite  transparent  to  visible  light,  is 
almost  opaque  to  Infrared  light,  to  ultra- 
violet light,  to  X-rays,  and  to  most  wave- 
lengths of  radio  waves.  Once  we  are  out- 
Bide  the  atmosphere,  all  of  the  radiations 
coming  from  the  Sun,  at  all  wavelengths,  can 
be  observed.  Preliminary  observations  have 
shown  that  the  Sun's  radiation  does  Indeed 
extend  throughout  the  whole  electromag- 
netic spectrum  and  that  Important  Informa- 
tion may  be  gained  when  we  can  measure  the 
X-rays,  the  far-ultraviolet  radiation,  the  in- 
frared and  radio  radiations  that  come  from 
the  Sun.  Since  the  Sun  Is  a  fairly  typical 
star,  the  more  we  learn  about  the  sun  the 
more  we  will  have  learned  about  the  nature 
of  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  about  the 
processes  which  go  on  within  them,  about 
their  history — maybe  why  It  is  that  stars 
sometimes  explode. 

When  we  get  such  radiation-detecting  in- 
struments into  space  we  will  turn  them  not 
only  to  the  sun,  but  to  other  stars.  Indeed, 
a  whole  new  era  of  astronomy  may  dawn 
when  we  can  make  observations  from  above 
our  atmosphere  of  all  the  radiations  that 
must  be  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the 
heavens. 

But  no  matter  how  much  we  may  be 
Interested  in  learning  more  about  the  Earth, 
about  interplanetary  space,  and  about  the 
distant  stars  and  galaxies,  it  is  still  true 
that  the  most  Interesting  problems  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  center  on  what  can  be 
learned  when  we  land  Instruments  or  men 
on  the  Moon  or  on  Mars.  There  are  exciting 
scientific  questions  to  be  resolved  by  such 
landings.  Not  until  a  series  of  scientific 
Instruments  have  been  placed  on  the  Moon 


and  have  sent  back  their  measurements,  will 
we  be  able  to  begin  to  answer  any  questions 
about  what  the  Moon  is  really  like. 

The  things  we  are  curious  about  on  the 
Moon  we  are  also  curious  about  on  Mars — 
probably  even  more  so.  And  when  we  send 
instruments  to  Mars,  one  overriding  sci- 
entific question  must  be  examined:  Is  there 
any  form  of  life  on  that  planet?  In  spite  of 
all  the  speculations  made  over  many  years, 
pro  and  con,  on  this  question,  the  only 
answer  to  it  at  the  present  time  is  that  we 
simply  do  not  know.  The  Mars  atmosphere 
contains  almost  no  oxygen  (necessary  for 
human  life)  and  only  faint  traces  of  carbon 
dioxide  (necessary  for  plant  life).  The  con- 
ditions are  so  different  from  those  on  Earth 
that  one  must  assume  that  if  life  has  begun 
on  Mars,  its  evolution  must  have  taken  place 
along  different  lines  from  evolution  of  life 
on  Earth. 

Man's  growing  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  universe  has  led  to 
new  advances  In  our  knowledge  of  physics 
and  of  chemistry;   and  these  In  turn  have 
led  to  applications  of  knowledge  to  the  devel- 
opment of  things  which  men  have  found  use- 
ful.   We  have  never  been  able  to  predict  In 
advance  what  the  usefulness  would  be   of 
new    knowledge    about    the    nature    of    the 
physical  universe.     All  we  know  is  that,  by 
and  large,  new  knowledge  always  has  proved 
useful — and  often  it  has   proved  useful  in 
the  most  unexpected  and  unforeseeable  ways. 
No  one  would  have  predicted  that  Newton's 
enunciation   of   the   laws  of   motion  would 
lead  to  the  age  of  machinery;  that  Faraday's 
experiments  would  lead  to  the  age  of  elec- 
tricity; or  that  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity 
and  Bohr's  theory  of  the  atom  would  lead 
to  the  atomic  bomb  and  atomic  power. 

We  do  know  one  thing:  that  scientific 
research  which  has  been  aimed  at  purely 
practical  problems  though  It  often  has  been 
of  great  value,  has  over  a  long  run  been  of  less 
value  In  producing  wholly  new  things  than 
has  the  research  aimed  solely  at  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge.  The  extension  of  man's 
knowledge  Is  the  basic  and  the  overriding 
pvu-pose  of  the  space  exploration   program. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  DELETION  OF 
DALLAS  FEDERAL  OFFICE  AND 
COURT  BUILDING 


Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  protest  the  action  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices  in 
deleting  the  Dallas  Federal  office  and 
court  building  from  its  current  recom- 
mendations, as  contained  in  H.R.  7997. 

This  action  was  obviously  taken  with- 
out full  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the 
history  of  this  project. 

By  this  means  I  am  calling  upon  these 
gentlemen  to  reopen  this  case  for  the  ob- 
jective study  that  characterizes  the  full 
membership  of  this  important  subcom- 
mittee. 

If  this  is  done,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  much-needed  facility  will  either  be 
reinstated  in  the  current  bill  or  included 
in  a  subsequent  one. 

For  the  information  and  guidance  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  cite  herewith,  in  cap- 
sule form,  the  history  of  the  project  and 
attach  recent  editorials  published  by  Dal- 
las' two  great  newspapers. 


After  detailed  study  by  the  GSA  show- 
ing not  only  a  saving  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  rentals  paid  versus  cost  of 
construction,  but  a  vast  anticipated  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  the  offices  in- 
volved, the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion recommended  and  requested  it  in 
1954. 

The  project  was  authorized  by  the 
Public  Works  Committees  of  both  Houses 
in  1956. 

Bids  were  advertised  for  in  December 
1956  and  the  site  was  acquired  by  nego- 
tiation and/or  condemnation  at  a  net 
cost  to  the  Government  of  $1  million. 

A  group  of  Dallas  business  and  civic 
leaders  underwrote  and  paid  in  the  sum 
of  $464,000,  as  agreed,  in  order  to  keep 
the  net  cost  to  the  Government  at  the 
$1  million  maximum  figure. 

Plans  costing  $745,000  were  drawn  up, 
approved,  and  paid  for  by  the  GSA. 

With  the  reconunendation  and  active 
support  of  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn,  the 
project  was  included  in  the  request  for 
funds  of  January  1960.  but  it  was  omit- 
ted by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
budget. 

Since  the  then  incumbent  Representa- 
tive from  Dallas  commended  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  action,  it  is  obvious  why  the 
project  lay  dormant  until  this  time. 

Subsequently,  President  Johnson  in- 
cluded it  in  his  recommended  budget  in 
January  of  1965  on  the  basis  of  its 
worthiness  and  need,  and  knowing  that 
it  had  been  an  issue  in  my  1964  cam- 
paign for  office. 

With  these  facts,  I  commend  this  proj- 
ect to  the  consideration  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices,  confident  that  its  demonstrated 
sense  of  justice  and  of  what  is  best  for 
our  country  as  a  whole,  will  prevail. 

In  closing.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  the  Honor- 
able Joe  Evins,  quoted  in  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  of  May  7,  1965,  for  his 
pledge  of  support  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  granting 
me  this  time. 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 
May  7,  1965] 
Dismayed?  We'ee  Fttriotis 
Disappointment  Is  too  mild  a  word  to  use 
for  Dallas'  reaction  to  the  news  that  the  pro- 
posed Federal  center  has  been  axed  from  the 
budget. 

Dismay  might  express  something  more  akin 
to  what  is  felt,  even  though  stronger  terms 
come  easily  to  the  tongue  as  Dallas  readers 
contemplate  the  statement  of  Houston's  Al- 
bert Thomas,  who  excused  the  chopping  Job 
saying  "Frankly,  we  doubt  they  can  Justify 
the  btiildlng  since  one  is  under  construction 
in  Fort  Worth  only  35  miles  away." 

Washington  observers  lay  most  of  the 
blame  at  the  feet  of  Thomas,  a  man  who 
seems  to  have  an  unusually  large  chip  on  his 
shoxxlder  when  it  comes  to  anything  con- 
nected with  Dallas.  Thomas  heads  the  sub- 
committee within  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  which  controls  this  phase  of  the 
budget  appropriations.  Thursday's  action 
was  by  the  House  committee  and  Times 
Herald  White  House  Correspondent  Bob  Hol- 
imgsworth  says  the  action  "all  but  kills  the 
work  for  the  coming  year." 

Dallas  can  be  justified  in  asking  the  un- 
easy question.  Will  the  Federal  center  ever 
be  approved  with  Thomas  in  the  saddle? 
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Over  a  period  of  10  years,  three  adminis- 
trations liave  knitted  Presidential  brows  and 
agreed  to  the  need  and  the  acceptability  of 
the  Dallas  Federal  center.  This  year  Dallas 
leaders  were  more  optimistli:  than  at  any  time 
before  and  most  of  them,  in  private,  feit  cer- 
tain that  approval  was  on  the  way  after  Presi- 
dent Johnson  included  the  project  in  his 
budget  request. 

Tnore  h.\s  to  be  a  more  logical  answer  to 
•■\%"hy  no:.'"  than  the  mere  fact  that  Port 
Worth  has  a  Federal  center  under  construc- 
tion, ir  D.illas  5tin  needs  the  building  and 
Port  Worth  needs  one.  too.  then  where  Is 
the  arcunit-ut .'  The  Fort  Worth  center,  for 
that  m.itier.  is  not  of  a  size  to  absorb  the 
Dallas  need,  even  if  this  had  been  the  plan. 

So  now  Dallas  must  sit  and  wait  at  least 
another  ye.ir  for  another  budget.  Even  in  a 
city  famoxis  for  its  optimistic  outlook,  thft 
sad  story  is  getting  to  be  very  bitter  and 
ver>-  perplexing.  The  politics  of  spite.  If 
that's  what  it  is.  offer  very  little  but  bitter- 
ness. 


they  are  right,  then  Representative  Thomas 
obviously  Is  wrong. 

It  is  his  privilege  to  take  a  different  posi- 
tion, but  In  view  of  the  10-year  evidence  fa- 
voring the  Dallas  center,  Dallas  is  entitled 
to  a  better  explanation. 


[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  May  8.  1965] 
PrDER.\L  Center 

Dallas  deserves  a  better  explanation  for 
the  latest  rejection  of  its  Federal  center. 
Representative  Albert  Thomas  merely  says 
that  one  is  under  construction  In  Fort  Worth 
only  35  miles  away.  Mr.  Thom.*s  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  handled  the  Dallas  request. 

If  this  was  the  reason,  why  was  ours  In- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget?  Does  this 
mean  that  all  Federal  employees  In  Dallas  are 
going  to  be  moved  to  Fort  Worth  in  a  cen- 
tralized location?  If  that  is  the  plan.  Is 
Representative  Thomas,  of  Houston,  going  to 
recommend  that  all  Federal  workers  in  his 
city  be  moved  to  Austin,  where  a  new  Federal 
building  is  under  construction? 

The  News  has  never  suggested  that  this 
city's  lamented  project  be  built  except  on 
the  basis  of  economy,  utility  and  convenience 
to  the  public. 

The  administration  is  phasing  out  several 
veterans'  hospitals  right  now  on  the  logical 
theory  that  new  structures  will  be  more  effi- 
cient and  beneficial  in  the  long  run. 

But  the  same  theory  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  offices  In  Dallas  evidently 
does  not  apply. 

Our  Federal  center  was  first  authorized  In 
1954  after  careful  study  by  the  Government's 
own  planners.  It  has  been  authorized  ever 
since.  In  1959  a  new  Public  Building  Act 
required  that  all  projects  previously  recom- 
mended but  not  completed  must  be  reau- 
thorized by  Congress.  So  again.  In  1960. 
the  Dallas  center  was  reauthorized  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  and  final 
drawings  were  approved  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  In  1961  the  build- 
ing was  authorized  again  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

How  strange.  In  1954.  the  GSA  approved 
18  projects  in  the  four-State  region  of  which 
Dallas  is  a  part.  By  late  1963— nearly  2  years 
ago — 17  had  been  completed.  Only  1 — that 
In  Dallas — has  been  kicked  around,  stalled 
and  shpved  Into  seclusion. 

Dallas  appreciates  the  position  of  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Wright,  of  Fort  Worth,  who 
differs  with  the  excuse  announced  by  Hous- 
ton's Representative  Thomas.  Both  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas  need  these  centers.  Repre- 
sentative Wright  says.  The  Fort  Worth 
structure,  he  adds,  will  not  be  large  enough 
to  handle  Federal  agencies  of  both  cities; 
more  Important,  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  "it 
was  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  analysis  •  •  • 
that  both  Federal  buildings  were  authorized 
and  approved  by  Congress,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Budget  Bureau." 

If  Representative  Thomas  is  correct,  then 
the  President,  the  GSA,  Representative 
Wright  and  the  Budget  Bureau  are  wrong  in 
their  assessment  of   the  Dallas  project.     If 


THE    30TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    REA 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  ■well-merited  trib- 
ute to  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration on  the  occasion  of  its  30th  an- 
niversary. 

It  can  be  said,  without  challenge,  that 
no  Federal  program  has  brought  greater 
benefit  to  our  rural  areas  than  the  rural 
electrification  program  which  began  in 
1935.  Prom  this  viewpoint,  and  after  20 
years  of  service  in  this  House,  I  know  of 
no  single  pi-ogram  that  has  created 
greater  benefits  for  all  of  America. 

Yet  the  rural  electrification  program, 
and  REA,  is  under  attack  today  as  a 
relic  and  an  extravagance  which  is  no 
longer  needed.  Because  of  this— based 
as  it  is  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  na- 
ture and  objectives  of  our  Federal  rural 
electrification  program — I  want  to  recall 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
a  demand  that  the  Federal  Government 
help  farmers  and  rural  people  get  cen- 
tral station  electric  service.  I  also  plan 
to  identify  seme  of  the  contributions 
which  REA  and  the  rural  power  systems 
it  has  fostered  have  made  to  the  devel- 
opment of  njral  areas  and  our  Nation. 

The  young  person  of  today— living  and 
traveling  always  within  easy  access  to 
electricity — may  well  wonder  about  two 
things.  One  is  that  rural  electric  co- 
operatives serve  more  than  half  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  Nation.  The  other 
is  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  that  older 
rural  people  have  for  their  rural  electric 
cooperative.  This  goes  against  the  feel- 
ing that  most  business  enterprises,  par- 
ticularly the  utilities,  merit  little  more 
than  respect. 

I  believe  I  know  the  basis  for  this  de- 
votion many  rural  people  have  toward 
their  rural  electric  cooperative.  It  is 
rooted  in  the  deep  frustration  that  sur- 
rounded rural  families  in  the  early  1930's 
after  years  of  trying  to  get  the  nearest 
power  supplier  to  stretch  his  lines  a 
quarter-mile,  a  half-mile,  or  perhaps 
further  so  that  they  might  have  the 
blessing  of  electric  light  in  their  homes. 
It  was  the  practice  then,  not  just  in 
southern  Illinois  but  all  over  the  country, 
to  place  a  series  of  barriers  between  the 
farmer  and  the  electric  service  he  sought. 
First,  there  was  the  highest  hurdle  of 
all:  the  line  extension  charge.  This 
meant  that  the  farmer,  in  effect,  had  to 
buy  the  poles,  the  wire  and  the  hard- 
ware, and  the  labor  that  was  required  to 
extend  the  highline  to  his  farm.  These 
line  charges  ran  as  high  as  $2,100  a  mile. 
For  many  farmers  in  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's.  the  price  might  as 
well  have  been  $10,000  a  mile.  But  if  he 
could  jump  this  hurdle,  the  farmer  was 


confronted  with  another:  the  minimmn 

The  minimum  bill  was  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  the  farm  or  rural  consumer 
would  use  electricity  for  little  more  than 
lighting,  hence  a  minimum  monthly 
chaige  must  be  imposed  in  order  to  make 
rural  service  pay  out  for  the  power  sup. 
plier.  The  minimum  bills  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  prospective  users  to 
the  mile.  Unfortunately,  the  minimum 
often  was  so  high  that  it  acted  to  dis- 
courage use  of  electric  service.  The 
farmer  who  was  willing  to  advance  cash 
for  his  share  of  construction  costs  might 
be  asked  to  pay  a  minimum  monthly  bill 
of  $10. 

Some  power  suppliers  created  another 
hurdle  by  charging  higher  rates  in  rural 
areas  than  in  the  cities  and  towns  where 
they  served.  The  practical  effect  was  to 
force  the  rural  power  user  to  put  up  the 
cost  of  building  the  lines  out  to  his  home 
and  then  to  insure  payment  of  this  ob- 
ligation— where  the  power  company  re- 
funded the  investment  through  a 
monthly  credit  against  his  power  bill— 
with  a  premium  price  on  all  the  power 
he  used.  Many  rural  people  refused  to 
play  this  kind  of  a  "heads-I-win,  tails- 
you-lose"  game. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  two  coun- 
ties, Madison  and  St.  Clair,  making  up 
the  present  24th  District  of  Illinois,  only 
15  percent  of  the  farm  dwellings  in  1930 
were  lighted  with  electricity,  either  from 
a  central  station  or  from  a  home  lighting 
plant.  Now  this  was  in  two  counties 
which  wei-e  part  of  the  industrial-ship- 
ping complex  around  St.  Louis,  with 
many  of  the  farms  producing  milk  for 
the  St.  Louis  milkshed.  And  I  might 
add  that  these  were  substantial  farmers, 
owning  their  farms  debt  free  or  practi- 
cally so.  Yet  the  1940  census  of  agricul- 
ture was  to  show  that  almost  within  the 
shadows  of  East  St.  Louis,  Alton.  Granite 
City,  and  Belleville,  70  percent  of  the 
farms  still  were  without  central  station 
electric  service.  Yet  the  picture  was 
changing  for  the  better. 

It  was  changing  because  the  New  Deal 
administration  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  had  established  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to  help 
rural  people  get  electric  services.  It  was 
changing  because  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  under  the  stimulus 
and  encouragement  of  wise  congressional 
leaders  such  as  Sam  Rayburn  and  Sena- 
tor George  'W.  Norris,  was  developing  the 
means  and  methods  of  accomplishing 
rural  electrification  at  minimum  cost.  It 
was  changing  also  because  the  Congress 
put  rural  electrification  high  on  its  list 
of  national  needs  and  supported  it  with 
the  legislation,  the  authority,  and  the 
funds  needed  to  get  the  job  done.  But 
the  picture  was  changing  for  the  better 
because  rural  people,  responding  en- 
thusiastically to  this  long-sought  oppor- 
tunity, worked  through  their  State  and 
local  groups  to  create  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. 

In  1935,  at  the  end  of  its  first  half- 
century,  the  entire  electrical  industry  in 
the  Umted  States  was  generating  about 
95  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  en- 
ergy annually,  in  a  plant  costing  $13  bil- 
lion.   To   many    in    the    Industry,    the 
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advent  of  Government-financed  rural 
electrification  and  the  creation  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  the 
opening  thrusts  of  a  nationalized  power 
industry.  For  them,  the  power  industry 
could  be  only  completely  privately  owned. 
or  entirely  Government-owned.  There 
could  be  no  mingling  of  public  and  pri- 
vate interests. 

The  record  proves  how  wrong  these 
industry  voices  were.  REA  and  TVA  did 
not  slow  or  halt  the  private  segment  of 
the  electric  power  industry.  Instead, 
their  example  of  widespread  electric 
service  at  lowest  possible  rates  caused 
the  commercial  power  industry  to  cast  off 
its  blinders  and  become  more  active  in 
serving  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

In  30  years  the  1,000  REA -financed 
systems— serving  only   the  rural  areas 
that   no   one   else   cared   or   dared   to 
serve — have  grown  to  the  point  where 
they  now  handle  more  than  47  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  power  annually.    They 
have  made  a  total  investment  of  almost 
$5  billion  in  power  facilities  in  46  States, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.    Im- 
pressive as  this  growth  is.  the  REA  bor- 
rowers comprise  only  a  small  segment  of 
the  overall  U.S.  electric  Industry.    They 
generate  only  1  percent  of  the  power, 
serve  only  about  8  percent  of  the  con- 
sumers and  distribute  only  4  percent  of 
the  power.    In  terms  of  size  alone,  and 
their  share  of  the  total  industry,  they  are 
overshadowed  by  the  commercial  power 
companies.    But  in  terms  of  initiative, 
dedication,  and  pace-setting  consumer 
service,   the   rural   power   systems   are 
giants.    They  have  broken  the  tight  mo- 
nopoly   which    the    power    companies 
sought  to  establish  in  the  InsuU  era,  and 
made   the   electric   industry   somewhat 
more  competitive.    And  a  glance  at  the 
financial  section  of  any  daily  newspaper 
confirms   the   great   prosperity   of   the 
commeecial     companies,     despite     this 
touch  of  unwanted  competition. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  pow- 
er companies  were  handicapped  in  the 
1930's,  because  of  the  tight  money  situ- 
ation in  their  efforts  to  build  rural  lines. 
The  record  will  show,  in  St.  Clair  County, 
that  Fai-m  Bureau  leaders  and  interested 
farmers  held  at  least  three  conferences 
in  1938—3  years  after  REA  was  estab- 
lished—with representatives  of  the  pow- 
er company  serving  their  area  to  explore 
possibilities  of  getting  service  from  the 
company.  At  the  third  conference,  held 
at  the  Farm  Bureau  office  in  Belleville, 
the  district  manager  of  the  power  com- 
pany told  the  rural  leaders: 

There  Is  no  Santa  Claus  behind  our  exten- 
sions. We  build  them  with  honest-to-God 
money.  My  experience  dates  back  to  when 
the  urban  business  was  Just  as  hard  to  get 
as  rural  business  is  today.  When  I  hear 
farmers  say  rates  are  too  high,  I  feel  that  it 
is  a  "blankety-blank"  attitude. 

At  this  same  meeting,  a  higher  official 
of  the  power  company  confirmed  that 
the  company  was  not  interested  in  serv- 
ing rural  areas,  but  would  hope  to  serve 
the  cooperatives  at  wholesale.  So  the 
rural  people  of  St.  Clair  County  asked 
the  newly  formed  cooperative  at  Water- 
loo to  expand  into  St.  Clair  County. 

Today,  four  electric  cooperatives  serve 
rural  areas  of  Madison  and  St.  Clair 


Counties.  Each  of  the  four  recently 
completed  its  25th  year  of  operation. 
These  are  the  Moru-oe  County  Electric 
Cooperative  at  Waterloo,  the  Egyptian 
Electric  Cooperative  at  Steeleville,  the 
CUnton  County  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Breese.  and  the  Southwestern  Electric 
Cooperative  at  Greenville. 

These  four  cooperatives  have  estab- 
lished excellent  records  both  in  loan 
repayments  and  their  service  obligations 
to  rural  people.  As  of  March  31,  1965, 
the  four  had  received  a  total  of  about 
$13,850,000  in  advances  on  loans  ap- 
proved by  REA.  On  this  debt,  they  had 
repaid  more  than  $4,750,000  plus  anoth- 
er $1,550,000  in  advance  payments  on 
principal.  The  four  borrowers  also  had 
paid  $2,225,000  as  interest  on  their  REA 
loans.  Their  total  remittances  to  the 
Treasury  thus  exceed  $8,500,000.  They 
now  serve  more  than  18.500  rural  con- 
sumers over  a  5.500  mUe  network  of 
power  lines. 

The  cooperatives  serving  in  my  dis- 
trict are  representatives  of  the  29  elec- 
tric cooperatives  in  Illinois  and  the  934 
rural  electric  cooperatives  serving 
throughout  the  United  States.  They 
have  met  the  handicaps  of  low  con- 
sumer density  and  low  revenue  per  mile. 
REA  borrowers  in  Illinois  serve  only  3.1 
consumers  per  mile  and  average  $538 
in  revenues  per  mile,  compared  with 
49  9  consiimers  and  average  annual  rev- 
enues of  $11,758  per  mile  reported  by 
class  A  and  B  commercial  utilities  of 
Illinois  in  1962. 

Consumers  served  by  REA  borrowers 
in  the  State  are  using  increasing 
amounts  of  electricity  on  their  farms, 
in  their  rural  homes  and  businesses. 
In  1954.  the  average  monthly  constunp- 
tion  per  consumer  was  301  kilowatt- 
hours  By  1964.  the  average  had  risen 
to  625  kilowatt-hours.  The  continuing 
objective  of  REA  borrowers  in  Illinois— 
as  in  the  Nation— is  to  provide  the  elec- 
tric service  required  by  their  consumers 
under  rates  and  conditions  comparable 
to  those  available  in  urban  communities. 
Equal  opportunity  for  our  rural  people 
demands  that  electricity  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  on  this  basis. 

To  assist  them  in  this  objective,  by 
January  1,  1965,  REA  had  advanced 
$140,226,347  to  borowers  in  this  State. 
The  funds  have  been  invested  by  the 
borrowers  in  local  electric  facilities,  in- 
cluding 46,905  miles  of  line,  serving  144.- 
551  farm  and  other  rural  consumers.  Of 
the  144,000  farms  in  the  State,  98.6  per- 
cent were  receiving  electric  service  on 
June  30,  1964.  compared  with  only  28,379 
farms,  or  12.3  percent,  when  REA  was 
created  in  1935. 

By  January  1,  1965.  REA  borrowers  in 
Illinois  had  made  a  total  of  $69,809,805  m 
payments  on  their  Government  loans. 
The  payments  included  $38,086,768  re- 
paid on  principal  as  due.  $9,184,646  of 
principal  paid  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
interest  payments  of  $22,538,391.  No 
borrower  was  overdue  in  its  payments. 

Those  who  said  that  rural  electrifica- 
tion was  Impractical,  when  fewer  than 
11  percent  of  the  farms  were  electrified, 
have  made  repeated  attempts  in  recent 
years  to  alter  the  public  image  of  the 
rural  electric  systems— an  image  which 


was  earned  and  created  through  the  self- 
less efforts  of  countless  rural  men  and 
women.  It  has  been  stated  that  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  been  extending 
their  lines  into  cities  and  serving  in- 
dustries, in  competition  with  commercial 
power  companies. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  story  of 
rural  electrification  are  not  likely  to  buy 
this  false  representation  or  the  line  that 
REA    has    "deviated,"    whatever    that 
means.    We  know  that  the  rural  electric 
systems  came  into  existence  to  do  the 
job  that  no  one  else  wanted  to  do.    If 
rural  electric  systems  are  serving  close 
to  cities,  it  is  because  the  cities  have 
reached  out  into  rural  areas  through 
growth  and  annexation.     Where  rural 
electric  systems  are  serving  Industry,  it  is 
because  these  systems  are  the  nearest, 
often  the  only,  power  supplier  available. 
Through  service  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  judge  the  value  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  to  the  Na- 
tion.    These  electric  systems,  reaching 
out  to  unserved  farms  and  ranches,  had 
power  within  reach  when  our  defense 
plans  called  for  air  and  missile  bases 
in  remote  areas  along  our  northern  pe- 
rimeter.   They  were  ready  earlier  when 
national  security  required  the  location 
of  radar  stations  in  rural  areas.     To- 
gether with  the  rural  telephone  systems 
financed  by  REA,  these  rural  power  sys- 
tems have  contributed  materially  to  the 
creation  of  strong  defense  installations 
throughout  our  country. 

In  its  first  30  years,  REA  has  seiTed 
the  Nation  well.  Today,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  A.  Baker,  and  REA  Admin- 
istrator Norman  M.  Clapp,  It  Is  fulfilling 
to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  its  mission 
of  service  to  rural  people  and  to  the 
American  economy.  I  am  sure  that  It 
Is  the  sense  and  the  wish  of  the  Congress 
that  It  continue  to  do  so. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)   OF 
TAFT-HARTLEY 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently announced  to  my  constituents  of 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee that  I  favor  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley.  Because  there 
has  been  so  much  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning this  proposal,  I  would  like  to 
state  my  views  and  give  my  reasons  for 
taking  this  position. 

Section  14(b),  simply  stated,  permits 
States  to  enact  legislation  outlawing 
agency  shop  and  union  shop  agreements. 
They  call  such  legislation  "right  to  work 
laws."  This  cruel  misnomer  has  resulted 
In  widespread  misunderstanding  of  the 
effect  of  14(b) .  One  prominent  govern- 
ment official  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  thinks 
that  the  rlght-to-work  laws  "guarantee 
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every  person  the  right  to  work."  A  lead- 
ing businessman  wrote  me  that  repeal  of 
the  States  right-to-work  law  will  auto- 
matically require  every  worker  to  join  a 
union.  Of  course,  both  of  these  premises 
are  incorrect.  The  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  would  not  automatically  require 
anyone  to  join  a  labor  luiion  and  certain- 
ly, as  many  Tennesseans  who  are  now 
unemployed  know,  the  right-to-work  law 
does  not  guarantee  them  that  right. 

When  Taft-Hartley  with  section  14(b) 
was  enacted  in  1947.  it  created  a  dual  sys- 
tem under  Federal  law.  This  section  is 
the  only  part  of  the  Nation's  labor  law 
permitting  the  States  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  the  historic  freedom  of  employer 
and  employee  to  bargain  collectively.  Its 
repeal  would  establish  a  uniform  set  of 
laws  and  permit  workers  and  employers 
in  Memphis,  Tenn..  to  bargain  on  the 
same  terms  as  workers  and  employers  in 
the  leading  industrial  States,  none  of 
which  have  right-to-work  laws. 

Many  people  have  expressed  to  me  the 
view  that  no  man  ought  to  be  forced  to 
join  a  union  against  his  will.  Such  a 
statement  naturally  appeals  to  our  patri- 
otic and  liberty-loving  instincts.  No  man 
ought  to  be  required  to  do  anything 
against  his  will  except  where  a  greater, 
public  good  is  involved.  We  Americans 
cherish  this  concept.  However,  there 
are  many  things  that  we  must  do  against 
our  will,  and  many  of  them  are  good. 
For  example,  it  is  basic  to  the  American 
concept  of  govermnent  that  the  minority 
must  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. Logically,  the  same  concept 
ought  to  apply  in  labor  relations.  It 
seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  when  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  a  plant  vote 
to  be  represented  by  a  particular  union, 
then  all  of  the  members  of  the  plant 
ought  to  abide  by  that  decision.  Even 
today,  with  14(b) ,  they  are  bound  by  the 
agreement  made  between  the  union  and 
the  employer.  They  are  bound  by,  and 
generally  benefit  from,  the  wage  scale 
agreed  upon,  the  fringe  benefits,  the  va- 
cation periods  and  all  of  the  other  clauses 
in  the  contract. 

Certainly  the  worker  is  "free"  to  vote 
against  the  union,  but  where  the  ma- 
jority has  voted  for  the  union.  I  think 
it  fair  to  question  whether  that  worker 
should  be  "free"  to  withhold  all  support 
from  the  union  thereafter.  He  enjoys 
the  benefits;  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect him  to  pay  the  cost.  Those  who 
voted  Republican  in  the  last  election  are 
still  expected  to  pay  taxes. 

Another  argument  often  made  is  that 
unions  treat  the  employees  with  more 
consideration  if  they  know  that  the  em- 
ployees have  the  right  to  quit  the  union. 
This  view  overlooks  the  fact,  expressed 
to  me  by  many  outstanding  employers 
and  businessmen,  that  unions  in  such 
situations  tend  to  be  far  more  militant. 
If  they  have  to  continue  to  attract  work- 
ers as  well  as  represent  them,  they  tend 
to  be  in  continual  conflict  with  man- 
agement in  an  effort  to  show  the  workers 
the  results.  This  is  bad  labor  relations 
and,  in  my  view,  a  weak  argument. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  have  a  great 
and  undying  love  for  union  shops.  I 
know  many  good  companies  that  do  not 
have  labor  contracts  of  any  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  many 
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companies  that  do  have  union  shop 
agreements  and  many  employers  who 
prefer  them.  The  point  is  that  I  see 
nothing  in  union  shop  agreements  so 
sinister,  so  evil,  so  contrary  to  public 
policy  that  they  should  be  declared  ille- 
gal. The  right-to-work  law  does  exactly 
that,  and  it  puts  a  union  shop  agreement 
in  the  same  category  as  a  common  crime. 
This  seems  unrealistic  and  contrary  to 
good  public  policy. 

The  word  "freedom"  is  often  used  by 
proponents  of  right-to-work  laws,  but 
they  ignore  the  freedom  of  contract  now 
denied  employers  and  unions  in  those 
States  that  still  have  these  laws. 

Of  course  no  one  would  be  forced  to 
join  a  union  by  the  repeal  of  a  right-to- 
work  law.  Repeal  would  simply  open  up 
the  field  for  negotiation.  Employers  who 
feel  strongly  against  union  shops  would 
still  be  free  to  refuse  to  make  such  a 
contract. 

Many  people  have  union  shops  con- 
fused with  "closed  shops."  As  most  peo- 
ple know,  a  closed  shop  is  one  which  re- 
quires union  membership  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  getting  a  job.  In  a  closed 
shop  the  union  virtually  does  the  hiring. 
I  am  against  closed  shop  agreements  and 
they  are  in  fact  outlawed  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  will  continue  to  be  after 
14(b)  has  been  repealed. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  writ- 
ten me  that  Tennessee's  right-to-work 
law  attracts  industry  and  is  responsible 
for  higher  incomes.  But  the  hard  fact 
is  that  the  per  capita  income  in  the 
right-to-work  States  is  far  lower  than 
in  the  States  that  do  not  have  it.  What 
is  worse,  the  gap  is  getting  wider  every 
year.  In  1947  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  written,  the  average  income  of 
the  right-to-work  States  stood  $230  be- 
low the  national  average.  By  1950,  this 
imbalance  had  increased  to  $281.  And 
in  1961,  it  was  $379. 

Statistics  show  that  the  per  capita  In- 
come in  the  Southeast — where  all  States 
except  Kentucky  have  right-to-work 
laws — has  increased  87  percent  since 
1947,  while  the  national  average  in- 
creased only  72  percent.  While  this  sta- 
tistic is  impressive.  It  does  not  hide  the 
fact  that  the  per  capita  Income  in  these 
States  is  falling  farther  and  farther  be- 
hind the  national  average.  The  high 
percentage  of  increase  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  started  from  such  a  low  base. 

In  my  efforts  to  be  objective  in  this 
matter,  I  have  chosen  that  State  nearest 
Tennessee  which  does  not  have  a  right- 
to-work  law  to  compare  the  progress  of 
that  State  with  Tennessee.  Kentucky 
does  not  have  a  right-to-work  law,  al- 
though it  is  similar  to  Tennessee  in  many 
other  ways.  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  compare  the  industrial  growth 
of  these  two  States.  Between  1954  and 
1962  payrolls  In  Kentucky  increased  61 
percent.  During  the  same  period,  pay- 
rolls in  Tennessee  were  up  59  percent. 
Value  added  by  manufacturers  increased 
78  percent  in  Kentucky  and  80  percent 
In  Tennessee  during  these  years.  Aver- 
age gross  weekly  earnings  of  production 
workers  increased  by  37  percent  in  Ken- 
tucky and  by  36  percent  in  Tennessee. 

These  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that 
Kentucky's  lack  of  a  rlght-to-work  law 
makes  little  difference.    The  real  differ- 


ence is  shown  in  the  weekly  earnings  in 
these  two  States.  In  1962  in  Kentucky 
the  average  weekly  earning  was  $9i  03 
while  in  Tennessee  it  was  only  $78.26 
If  this  is  an  advantage  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  I  cannot  comprehend  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  met  in  Nashville  and 
was  presented  with  a  report  showing 
that  the  annual  per  capita  income  of 
southern  industrial  workers  was  $800  be- 
low  that  of  other  regions  because  the 
South  had  not  been  selective  in  attract- 
ing new  industry.  Three  months  earlier 
a  Vanderbilt  University  historian  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  trying  to  attract 
investors  by  "the  promise  and  guaran- 
tee of  low  wages  and  low  taxes."  He 
underlines  the  connection  between  these 
practices  and  the  right-to-work  laws  ex- 
isting in  these  States. 

I  prefer  to  think  that  plants  locate  in 
Tennessee  because  we  have  a  market  for 
their  products  and  because  we  offer  cer- 
tain advantages  in  transportation,  low- 
cost  TVA  power,  and  other  benefits.  In 
my  view  this  is  an  infinitely  more  pow- 
erful and  dignified  argument  than  to  say 
that  people  in  Tennessee  will  work  at 
lower  wages  than  those  in  other  States. 

These  are  the  considerations  which 
inclined  me  to  favor  a  change  in  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


GERMAN  WATER  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  development  of  oiu-  water  re- 
sources is  becoming  increasingly  a  ques- 
tion of  national  concern,  it  is  my  hope 
that  those  in  the  executive  agencies,  par- 
ticularly the  Corps  of  Engineers,  will 
make  a  thorough  study  of  all  possible 
approaches  to  this  question. 

One  such  area  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  is  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  which  also  Includes  the 
Shenandoah  River  and  its  tributaries, 
a  large  portion  of  which  system  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  particularly  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  proposal 
of  Prof.  Ernest  Gehman,  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  at 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  who  has  devoted  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and  study 
to  the  application  of  a  concept  of  water 
resource  development,  including  low- 
flow  augmentation,  developed  on  the 
Neckar  River  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Gehman  points  out  a  number  of 
striking  similarities  in  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  Germans  in  managing  their 
water  resources,  including  topography, 
in  the  Neckar  region  to  those  of  the  land 
area  served  by  the  Shenandoah  River. 
He  suggests  that  a  similar  approach 
might  be  adaptable  to  the  Shenandoah. 

The  German  concept,  which  has  been 
used  successfully  on  the  Neckar  River, 
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and  more  recently  on  other  rivers  of  that 
country,  does  not  embody  the  large  dam 
approach,  but  has  been  described  as  a 
system  of  river  channel  lakes  using  a 
series  of  small  river  channel  dams. 

It  is  my  hope  that  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment of  the  Potomac  River  Basin 
will  at  least  give  thorough  study  to  this 
interesting  and  different  approach. 


MEDICARE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
direct  the  attention  of  Members  to  a  new 
strategem  in  the  continuing  campaign 
to  defeat  medicare. 

Although  there  has  been  no  published 
announcement  concerning  it,  the  house 
of  delegates  to  the  Arizona  Medical  Asso- 
ciation voted  10  days  ago  to  seek  a  na- 
tionwide "strike"  by  doctors  if  the  Medi- 
care Act  becomes  law. 

The  Arizona  association  recommended 
to  its  parent  body,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  that  doctors  refuse  to  treat 
patients  under  the  Government  medical 
insurance  program  for  the  elderly,  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  next  year. 

When  I  telephoned  the  State  associa- 
tion's Scottsdale  headquarters  yesterday, 
its  executive  director,  a  Mr.  Bob  Carpen- 
ter, told  me  the  text  of  the  delegates'  res- 
olution was  still  being  revised,  to  incor- 
porate amendments  agreed  to  during  ex- 
tended debate.  He  promised  its  release 
by  Wednesday  of  this  week — in  time,  it  is 
doubtless  hoped,  to  influence  the  Sen- 
ate's action  on  medicare. 

The  Arizona  Medical  Association  is 
calling  its  proposal  "nonparticipation"  in 
the  Government  program.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion here  in  Washington  said  the  parent 
organization  was  aware  of  the  move  for 
a  doctors'  boycott  in  Arizona  and  certain 
other  pockets  in  the  Nation,  including 
southern  California,  but  he  dismissed  it 
as  ill  advised  and  impractical. 

Let  us  hope  our  family  physicians  will 
show  similar  scorn  for  the  sort  of  tactics 
which  they  would  surely  deplore  if  tried 
by  say,  the  Teamsters  Union. 

The  action  proposed  in  Arizona  is 
aimed  at  protecting  no  legitimate  inter- 
est of  the  medical  profession.  The  bill 
passed  by  this  House  on  April  8,  and 
awaiting  Senate  action,  imposes  no  con- 
trols on  doctors  or  hospitals,  sets  no  new 
standards  of  health  care,  intrudes  upon 
no  phase  of  the  relationship  between,  or 
the  free  choice  of,  doctor  and  patient. 
Medicare  deals  solely  with  the  manner 
in  which  Americans  have  chosen  to  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  illness  in  old  age. 


EMERGENCY  BASIN  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  privileged  to  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  6755,  the  so-called  emergency 
basin  authorization  bill. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  appeared 
this  morning  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  this  legislation  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  it  is  scheduled 
to  come  up  on  the  floor  tomorrow. 

This  bill  provides  for  increased  author- 
izations totaling  $263  million  for  10  river 
basin  olans.  These  increased  authoriza- 
tions are  needed  to  cover  funds  already 
appropriated  or  funds  that  are  included 
in  fiscal  year  1966  appropriations.  Fur- 
theimore,  these  increased  authorizations 
are  required  now  so  that  the  construction 
programs  for  these  basins  can  be  main- 
tained without  delay. 

Unless  additional  authorization  is  pro- 
vided for,  the  10  basins  listed  in  H.R. 
6755  will  run  out  of  authorization  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  When  this  same  condition 
arose  last  year  it  was  necessary  to  curtail 
Government  expenditures  for  design, 
construction,  real  estate  acquisition,  and 
other  necessary  work,  and  to  advise  con- 
tractors of  the  lack  of  authority  to  obli- 
gate or  expend  appropriated  funds. 

Testimony  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  April  27,  1965,  in  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  indi- 
cated that  decisions  on  deferring  sched- 
uled contract  awards  are  made  on  a  day- 
to-day  or  week-to-week  basis.  These 
deferrals  are  necessary  due  to  the  fact 
that  without  assurance  of  sufficient  au- 
thorization at  this  time  the  award  of  new 
contracts  would  use  up  remaining  au- 
thorization needed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  existing  contracts  and  real 
estate  acquisition  where  landowners  are 
depending  on  announced  dates  for  tak- 
ing their  land. 

In  the  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel  Basin 
three  contracts  having  a  total  value  of 
$6,722,000  were  not  awarded  in  April 
as  scheduled.  By  letter  dated  May  6, 
1965,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  informed 
the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees  that  he  was 
deferring  the  award  of  four  contracts 
having  a  total  value  of  $7,837,000  in  the 
central  and  southern  Florida  basin;  five 
contracts  having  a  total  value  of  $1,839,- 
000  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River  Basin; 
and  two  contracts  having  a  total  value 
of  $2,010,000  in  the  West  Branch  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin.  Therefore,  in 
these  4  basins,  14  contracts  having  a 
total  value  of  $18,408,000  have  already 
been  deferred  because  of  the  lack  of  as- 
surance at  this  time  that  additional 
monetary  authorization  will  be  available. 
These  contracts  are  located  in  the  States 
of  California,  Florida,  Iowa,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  addition  to  the  14  contract  awards 
already  deferred,  if  H.R.  6755  is  not  en- 
acted into  law  as  soon  as  possible,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  defer  36  conteacts  having 
a  total  value  of  $68,562,000  in  the  States 
of  Arkansas.  Florida,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,    Oregon,    and    Washington, 


which  are  scheduled  for  award  in  May 
and  June  1965. 

Because  of  the  urgent  nature  of  this  sit- 
uation, and  the  impending  deferral  of 
work  in  addition  to  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  deferred  unless  this  basin 
authorization  is  adopted,  I  urge  approval 
of  H.R.  6755. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  "VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  surpiising  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  being  blamed  for  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  Foreign  aid 
has  been  blamed  for  just  about  every- 
thing else. 

But,  let  us  take  a  few  moments  to  look 
at  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  since  1961.  foreign 
aid  has  had  a  steadily  decreasing  impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments.  In  the  long 
run,  foreign  aid  will  be  of  substantial  help 
to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion as  more  and  more  countries  become 
economically  developed  and  thus  better 
markets  for  U.S.  products.  And,  at  the 
present  time  economic  assistance  plays  a 
significant  role  in  maintaining  U.S.  com- 
mercial exports  at  a  high  rate. 

Foreign  aid  programs  are  only  one  of 
the  many  elements  on  the  outfiow  side  of 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  most  of  aid 
today  takes  the  form  of  direct  exports  of 
goods  rather  than  an  outflow  of  dollars. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  AID  has  in- 
stituted rigorous  policies  of  tying  our  as- 
sistance to  export  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. As  a  result,  more  than  85  percent  of 
AID  funds  committed  in  fiscal  year  1966 
will  be  spent  in  the  United  States  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 

During  fiscal  year  1964,  the  latest  data 
available,  the  gross  adverse  effect  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  of  AID'S  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  was  about 
$513  million. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  the  calendar 
year  1964  show  substantial  further  im- 
provement. The  payments  abroad 
dropped  to  about  $400  million.  This  is 
offset  by  repayments  of  past  assistance 
loans  extended  by  AID  and  predecessor 
agencies  of  over  $150  million,  making  a 
net  effect  of  about  $250  million. 

The  current  expenditure  rate  under 
our  economic  assistance  program  is  al- 
most exactly  $2  billion  per  year.  Thus 
in  1964,  for  every  dollar  of  economic  aid 
extended,  20  cents  showed  as  a  current 
adverse  impact  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments— not  considering  current  or  fu- 
ture receipts. 

Put  the  other  way  round,  80  percent  of 
AID'S  expenditures  last  year  represented 
not  dollars  going  abroad,  but  steel,  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  and  other  goods  and 
services  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
Under  these  circumstances,  of  course, 
a  cut  in  AID  appropriations  would  pri- 
marily reduce  U.S.  exports,  and  would 
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have  only  a  very  small  effect  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

In  the  main,  gold  transactions  between 
the  United  States  and  AID  recipients  re- 
sult in  a  net  gain  In  U.S.  holdings.  Dur- 
ing 1964.  for  example,  less-developed 
countries  purchased  $28  million  worth  of 
gold  from  the  United  States — of  which 
all  but  S3  million  was  subscribed  to  the 
IMF — but  they  sold  $89  million  worth  of 
gold  to  us  for  dollars  in  the  same  period. 

There  is  thus  no  direct  relation  be- 
tween aid  and  an  outflow  of  gold  to  AID 
recipients.  In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true. 
The  U.S.  gold  problem  lies  with  the  in- 
dustrial countries  of  Europe,  not  in  our 
relations  with  the  AID  recipient  nations. 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate  present, 
the  foreign  aid  program  has  a  number  of 
effects  which  are  positively  beneficial  to 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Secondly,  the  evidence  is  plain  that 
countries  which  with  our  aid  achieve 
steady  economic  growth  become  increas- 
ingly better  markets  for  U.S.  exports  and 
more  attractive  places  for  U.S.  invest- 
ment abroad.  Over  the  last  15  years 
our  exports  to  Europe  have  doubled  and 
our  exports  to  Japan  have  tripled.  As 
other  countries — Spain.  Greece,  Taiwan, 
and  so  on — gain  economic  mommentum 
and  our  aid  comes  to  an  end  the  same 
kind  of  result  is  evident. 

Mr.  Speaker!  these  are  the  facts  about 
the  AID  program  and  its  relation  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem. 


AMERICAN  RURAL  LIFE 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  a  special  day  for  those  who  have 
followed  the  progress  of  American  rural 
life.  It  was  on  May  11,  1935,  30  years 
ago.  that  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Executive  order  creating  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act. 

Ever  since,  and  with  the  passage  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
this  lending  agency  in  its  10-year  elec- 
trification loans  program  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  progress,  the  well-being, 
and  the  increase  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  American  farmer.  At  the  end 
of  1964.  over  5,300.000  consumers  were 
being  provided  electric  service  by  bor- 
rowers from  the  REA,  along  with  nearly 
2  million  telephone  subscribers  similarly 
covered.  REA  co-ops  have  over  1 V2  mil- 
lion miles  of  powerlines. 

The  tremendous  impact  of  REA  can 
best  be  noted  by  the  fact  that  only  7 
percent  of  farm  people  in  the  counties  it 
serves  had  electric  service  when  it 
started.  Today,  over  98  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  those  areas  have  this  valu- 
able aid  to  their  operations  and  to  their 
comfort.  In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin, 
20  percent  of  the  farms  had  electricity 
in  1935.  Today,  99  percent  have  electric 
service. 

Since  1961,  the  program  has  been  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  fellow  Wis- 


consin resident  and  good  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Norman  M.  Clapp.  Mr.  Clapp  has 
brought  to  the  position  of  REA  Adminis- 
trator the  same  dedicated  service  which 
he  showed  while  he  was  serving  as  an 
administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Rob- 
ert M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
which  his  brother,  the  late  Gordon 
Clapp,  provided  as  Administrator  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

On  this  30th  anniversary,  we  salute 
this  outstanding  program  which  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  American  farmer 
and  to  his  way  of  life. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  FOR  REA 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmonbson]  may 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  salut- 
ing a  great  program  for  progress  on  its 
30th  anniversary. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  made  a  more  important 
contribution  to  the  betterment  of  life 
and  the  productivity  of  the  American 
farmer  than  the  measure  authorizing  the 
REA. 

Millions  of  farm  families  have  literally 
moved  into  the  20th  century  as  a  result 
of  this  program,  and  additional  millions 
of  Americans  have  benefited  directly 
through  the  introduction  of  electrifica- 
tion on  the  farms  of  the  Nation. 

The  REA  has  strengthened  the  entire 
Nation,  and  its  good  work  should  con- 
tinue to  command  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Congress. 


FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  DEPLETION 
OP   OUR   GOLD  RESERVES 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
learned  that  France  has  depleted  our 
gold  reserves  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
is  realized  by  most  Americans.  The 
French  Government,  during  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year,  drained  our  coun- 
try's reserves  of  more  gold  than  the  total 
of  all  their  claims  against  us  in  1964. 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  well-known  fact 
that  we  have  a  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem,  and  that  the  President 
has  called  upon  all  Americans  to  sacri- 
fice to  reduce  this  imbalance.  We  are 
asked  not  to  invest  or  travel  abroad.  Yet 
to  the  United  States  falls  the  major  bur- 
den of  defending  the  free  world  and  as- 
sisting developing  countries  on  the  road 
to  political  independence. 

While  we  are  expected  to  give  and  give 
again,  De  Gaulle  mocks  our  generosity 
and  international  responsibility  by  mak- 
ing constant  and  unremitting  demands 


upon  our  gold  reserves.  Yet  this  is  the 
same  nation  that  we  pulled  from  the 
depths  of  national  despair  in  two  world 
wars,  an  effort  not  without  a  severe  toll 
of  American  lives  and  wealth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  denounce  the  policy  of 
the  French  Government  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  generosity  and  if  they  persist 
in  this  course,  I  demand  that  they  be 
called  upon  to  repay  the  $6  billion  they 
still  owe  the  United  States  from  World 
War  I.  Payments  on  this  debt  have  not 
been  made  by  France  since  1931.  Yet 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  our  finan- 
cial stability  when  the  whim  strikes  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
France  have  been  friends  since  the  birth 
of  our  Republic.  Is  this  the  spirit  that 
should  prevail  between  traditional 
friends? 

If  this  unfortunate  policy  is  to  con- 
tinue. I  call  for  total  repayment  of  the 
gold  drained  from  the  United  States  in 
rescuing  France  from  national  oblivion. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count 
it  a  rare  privilege  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  here  today  in  observ- 
ing the  30th  anniversary  of  the  rural 
electrification  program.  No  national  ef- 
fort has  done  more  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  for  rural  people.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  good  for  the  economy 
and  good  for  democracy.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram marked  by  cooperation,  coopera- 
tion between  farm  and  nonfarm  neigh- 
bors, cooperation  between  town  and 
country,  and  cooperation  between  the 
people  and  their  Government. 

In  my  home  State  of  Missouri,  we  see 
everywhere  the  striking  changes  that 
three  decades  of  rural  electrification 
have  brought.  Today,  the  "show  me" 
State  stands  first  in  the  Nation  in  REA 
generation  and  transmission  loans,  sec- 
ond in  total  rural  electric  loans,  second 
In  advance  payments  on  these  loans,  sec- 
ond in  miles  of  lines,  and  fourth  in  num- 
ber of  rural  electric  systems.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  program  we  cannot 
measure  in  dollars,  miles  of  lines,  or  kilo- 
watts alone.  True  appreciation  of  its 
worth  unfolds  only  when  we  look  at  the 
benefits  that  have  come  to  the  272,000 
members — perhaps  more  than  a  million 
persons — now  receiving  service  from  the 
47  rural  electric  systems  operating  in  my 
State. 

Just  to  name  a  few,  rural  electrification 
In  Mis.souri  has  relegated  the  pitcher 
pump,  the  sadiron,  the  scrubboard,  and 
the  woodstove  to  the  scrap  pile.  Our 
rural  homemakers,  free  from  back- 
breaking  drudgery,  now  can  devote  their 
energies  and  talents  to  better  living  for 
their  families  and  better  futures  for  their 
children. 
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At  the  barn,  the  electric  motor  has  re- 
placed the  scoop  shovel  and  the  electric 
waterer  has  supplanted  the  ice  chopper. 
The  bulk  milk  tank,  the  electric  milker, 
and  the  water  heater  have  eliminated 
the  time-consuming  and  insanitary  chore 
of  milking  by  hand.  The  electric  cable 
and  heat  lamp  have  banished  the  frosty 
farrowing  pen  and  brooder  house. 

All  these  improvements  have  meant 
more  and  better  and  relatively  cheaper 
food  for  our  gjowlng  population.  More 
than  that,  as  the  farmer  increased  his 
efficiency  through  electrification,  he  had 
more  money  to  spend  in  the  stores  in  the 
towns  and  cities. 

This  has  opened  up  new  jobs  and  gen- 
erated more  business.  Rural  electrifi- 
cation is  a  program  designed  for  the 
rural  areas,  but  its  benefits  flow 
throughout  the  economy.  It  is  indeed 
good  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  noticed  but  his- 
toric event  took  place  in  northeast  Mis- 
souri in  July  1937  when  about  100  pio- 
neers of  rural  electrification  met  at  the 
farm  of  B.  L.  Anderson,  near  Lewistown, 
to  witness  the  beginning  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram in  my  State.  Since  that  first  line 
was  energized  by  Lewis  County  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  some 
4,500  members  have  been  added  to  its 
lines  and  it  is  repaying  its  REA  loan 
ahead  of  schedule. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  personal 
pride  in  noting  that  this  event  took 
place  in  the  congressional  district  which 
I  now  represent.  Above  all,  I  wish  to 
pay  honor  to  the  late  Congressman  Clar- 
ence Cannon,  who  so  ably  represented 
this  district  for  more  than  40  years. 
Certainly,  no  stancher  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  REA  ever  stood  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  opportunity  to  carry  forward 
in  the  Ninth  District  his  rural  electri- 
fication work  for  our  people  is  one  of  the 
great  and  worthwhile  challenges  I  am 
privileged  to  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  anniversary  is  a  time 
to  look  forward  as  well  as  to  look  back. 
There  is  unfinished  business  in  the  rural 
electrification  program.  The  objective  is 
not  merely  the  connection  of  all  appli- 
cants, but  it  is  to  provide  rural  con- 
sumers service  comparable  in  cost  and 
quality  to  that  available  to  urban  con- 
sumers. Parity,  if  you  please,  is  the 
goal. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  my  State  are 
working  vigorously  toward  that  end.  In 
the  early  1950's  they  were  taking  steps 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  whole- 
sale power  at  reasonable  rates.  That 
foresight  is  now  paying  off.  In  the  past 
3  years,  the  generation  and  transmission 
cooperatives  have  made  rate  adjustments 
saving  distribution  systems  more  than 
$800,000  a  year  on  their  power  bills.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  this  is  only  a 
beginning. 

The  joining  of  the  six  generation  and 
transmission  cooperatives  operating  in 
the  State  into  Assocated  Electric  Coop- 
erative, which  began  operations  in  Au- 
gust 1962.  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
steps  taken  to  meet  the  power  require- 
ments of  rural  areas.  Associated  has  en- 
tered into  pooling  arrangements  with  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  and 


contmiercial  electric  utilities.  Here  we  see 
the  benefits  stemming  from  cooperation 
in  the  pooling  of  hydroelectric  produc- 
tion with  that  from  large  and  efficient 
generating  plants.  All  participants — co- 
operative, public,  and  commercial — 
stand  to  gain  significantly. 

Northwest  of  Moberly,  Associated  is 
constructing  what  is  known  as  the 
Thomas  Hill  generating  plant.  This 
plant,  with  a  capacity  of  150,000  kilowatts 
will  be  the  largest  cooperatively  owned 
plant  in  the  State.  It  is  scheduled  to 
start  production  in  December  next  year. 
This  project  will  provide  power  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  rural  consumers, 
employment  for  more  than  40  permanent 
employees  and  a  market  for  coal  avail- 
able in  the  area.  Not  to  be  overlooked 
is  the  fringe,  though  substantial,  bene- 
fit from  recreation  on  the  4,500-acre  lake 
nearing  completion. 

Ample  supplies  of  power  in  the  right 
places  are  helping  toward  the  economic 
progress  of  nu-al  Missouri.  On  March  12, 
Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes,  of  Missouri, 
took  part  in  ground-breaking  ceremo- 
nies to  start  construction  of  a  $15  million 
fertilizer  plant  by  the  American  Cyana- 
mid  Co.  near  Palmyra,  Mo.  This  plant 
will  be  served  by  Northeast  Electric 
Power  Cooperative,  a  federation  of  dis- 
tribution cooperatives,  and  it  will  em- 
ploy 100  persons. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  on 
April  26  announced  that  the  personal  in- 
comes of  Missotiri  residents  rose  5  per- 
cent last  year  to  a  new  record  for  the 
State.  I  am  confident  that  a  substantial 
share  of  this  rise  was  due  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  strong  rural  electrification 
program  in  our  State. 

While  the  G.  &  T.  cooperatives  have 
been  strengthening  the  supply  of  power, 
the  41  distribution  cooperatives  have  not 
been  idle  in  their  quest  for  parity  of  serv- 
ice for  rural  people.  Utilizing  the  whole- 
sale rate  reductions  and  the  latest  tech- 
nology, during  the  past  4  fiscal  years,  no 
less  than  17  cooperatives  have  reduced 
their  rates.  These  reductions  will  save 
members  more  than  $742,000  annually 
on  their  electric  bills.  The  fact  that 
these  reductions  came  at  a  time  when 
most  costs  have  been  rising  speaks  well 
for  the  management  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  in  Missouri. 

There  is  other  unfinished  business  in 
the  program.  Besides  power  supply 
there  is  the  problem  of  enlarging  the 
capacity  of  lines  to  carry  the  mounting 
power  loads  required  by  rural  consumers. 
In  1954,  the  average  monthly  use  of 
power  per  consumer  in  our  State  was  265 
kilowatt  hours.  In  1964,  it  had  climbed 
to  445  kilowatt  hours.  As  farmers  and 
other  rural  consumers  turn  to  new  uses 
of  electricity  to  save  labor,  add  income 
and  provide  modern-day  comforts,  an 
Increase  of  usage  follows. 

It  was  in  my  district  that  the  first  rural 
home  on  a  cooperative  line  in  Missouri 
was  heated  electrically.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Emery  Lancaster  made  the  installation  in 
1948  at  their  home  north  of  La  Grange. 
Today  a  growing  number  of  rural  fam- 
ilies over  the  State  are  heating  their 
homes  electrically.  Many  churches, 
schools,  and  business  establishments  are 
also  heated  by  electricity.    Air  condi- 


tioning is  also  coming  to  the  niral  com- 
mimities. 

There  is  unfinished  business  in  extend- 
ing service  to  the  people  who  desire  to 
establish  a  business  or  build  a  home  along 
the  lines  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. These  systems  are  adding  sev- 
eral thousand  consumers  each  year. 

We  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
about  98  percent  of  the  farms  and  a  large 
percentage  of  other  rural  homes  of  our 
State  have  electric  service,  in  contrast 
to  only  6.4  percent  when  REA  was  estab- 
lished. Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  rural 
electrification  is  nearing  completion.  If 
our  rural  areas  are  to  prosper,  indeed, 
if  our  State  as  a  whole  is  to  go  forward, 
the  rural  electrification  program  must 
not  only  be  continued,  it  must  be  con- 
tinually strengthened  to  meet  changing 
conditions  and  changing  needs  of  our 
people. 

If  rural  people  are  to  get  a  fair  shake 
on  electric  rates  and  service,  the  coopera- 
tives must  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
serve  the  areas  they  have  developed.    If 
the  best  loads  and  the  best  areas  are 
chipped  away  by  other  suppliers,  the  co- 
operatives will  weaken  and  the  members 
remaining  will  pay  higher  rates.    The 
rural  electrification  program  in  Missouri 
could  never  have  attained  the  heights  it 
has  reached  without  town  and  country 
cooperation.    Surely  reasonable  men  can 
resolve  this  problem  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
There    is    considerable    difference    of 
opinion  in  my  State  about  the  ability  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives  to  pay  taxes. 
Some  contend  that  they  should  be  taxed 
the  same  as  commercial  companies.    In 
considering  this  question,  I  believe  we 
should  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  revenues  of  the  companies  average 
$8,396  pel-  mile  of  line,  in  contrast  to  only 
$388  per  mile  collected  by  the  coopera- 
tives.   Another  important  fact  in  this 
connection  is  that  taxes  are  actually  paid 
by  the  consimier — not  the  companies. 

It  is  encouraging,  I  am  sure,  to. the 
rural  people  of  Missouri  to  see  their  co- 
operatives tmited  in  a  fine  statewide  or- 
ganization. Under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  its  president,  Orma  Mackey,  of 
Mexico,  the  Missouri  State  Rural  Electri- 
fication Association  is  moving  progres- 
sively to  strengthen  the  program  in  the 
State. 

Certainly  the  people  that  own  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  in  their  corner 
unfaltering  friends  in  this  Administra- 
tion. President  Johnson,  who  helped 
organize  the  Texas  cooperative  that 
serves  his  ranch,  has  been  a  long  and 
steadfast  supporter  of  the  program. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  and  Norman  Clapp. 
the  REA  Administrator. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Mis- 
souri with  their  87,000  miles  of  lines 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  foresight 
and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri. But  more  than  that,  they  can 
serve  as  a  means  of  providing  new  and 
better  ways  of  working  and  living  in  our 
rural  conmiunities. 

Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  people's 
program.  If  the  people  of  Missouri  and 
the  Nation  who  built  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  continue  to  support  it  in 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  part  30 
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years,  new  and  greater  opportunities  for 
their  children  are  sure  to  open  up  in 
rural  America. 


MEXICO,    MO.— "AN    ALL    AMERICA 
CITY" 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  one  of  the  outstanding 
cities  in  the  midwest,  recently  described 
in  the  January  1965  issue  of  Missouri 
Business,  a  monthly  publication  of  the 
Missouri  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mexico,  Mo.,  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent,  was  designated  as  an 
All  America  City  in  1955.  in  national 
municipal  competition,  because  of  its 
record  of  continuous  civic  progress.  The 
city  continues  its  great  progress  under 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Prank 
Kister,  who  is  presently  the  president  of 
the  Mexico  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  the 
article  from  Missouri  Business: 

Mexico,   Mo. — "An   All    America   Citt" 

Mexico,  Mo.,  is  both  a  town  and  a  phi- 
losophy. 

The  town  Is  unusual;  the  philosophy  is  so 
simple  It  should  be  usual.  The  philosophy 
has  to  do  with  Industrial  development. 
Simply  stated,  it  is: 

•'The  bird  in  the  bush  is  Important,  but 
the  bird  In  hand  Is  more  Important." 

In  short,  take  care  of  the  Industries  you 
have,  as  you  look  for  new  industries. 

Mexicoans,  as  these  mid-Mlssourlans  call 
themselves,  say  the  test  of  a  town's  Indus- 
trial pudding  is  how  Its  Industries  expand 
In  that  town. 

Every  one  of  Mexico's  major  Industries,  and 
most  of  its  smaller  industries,  have  expanded 
there  in  recent  years.  And  many  of  these 
Industries  have  expanded  there  repeatedly. 
Further,  multimillion-dollar  future  expan- 
sions have  been  announced. 

Mexico's  bird-in-hand  philosophy  seems 
to  be  paying  off  for  both  the  town  and  its 
industries. 

What  about  the  town  itself? 

Today.  Mexico,  with  about  15.000  popula- 
tion, sometimes  calls  itself  the  Hub  City  of 
central  Missouri — Federal  and  State  high- 
ways serve  the  city  from  all  four  directions: 
three  railroads  serve  Mexico:  Norfolk  & 
Western.  Gulf.  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  the 
Burlington:  a  modern  airport  is  being  ex- 
panded: there  are  three  buslines  serving  the 
city  and  seven  motor  freight  carriers. 

Mexico  also  is  known  as  an  All  America 
City.  The  name  was  won  in  1955  In  national 
municipal  competition  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  Look  magazine. 
Mexico  was  judged  a  winner  because  of  its 
record  of  continuous  civic  progress. 

Mexico  is  also  known — perhaps  best  of 
all — as  the  fire  clay  and  saddle  horse  center 
of  the  world. 

In^Mexlco  proper  Is  the  largest  single  fire- 
brick plant  in  the  world — the  home  ofBce 
and  plant  of  the  A.  P.  Green  Fire  Brick  Co. 
There  are  two  other  refractory  plant*  In 
Mexico — an  Important  division  of  Kaiser  Re- 
fractories and  the  Western  Stove  Lining 
Works.  All  In  all.  more  than  3,000  people 
in  Mexico  and  its  trade  area  are  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  refractory  companies.     Other  nearby 


refractory   plants   are   located   at   Vandalla. 
Parber.  and  Wellsvllle. 

What  about  saddle  horses? 

There  is  no  saddle  horse  show  In  America 
which  has  not  been  won  by  horses  from 
Mexico,  Mo.,  and  most  of  the  top  shows  are 
won  regularly  by  Mexico  horses. 

The  horse  industry  got  Its  start  in  Mexico 
when  the  original  settlers  brought  their  fine 
horses  with  them  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  largest  saddle  horse  operation  In 
America  today  Is  that  of  Arthur  Simmons  of 
Mexico,  whose  entries  won  more  than  400 
ribbons  In  shows  throughout  the  Nation  In 
1964.  Mr.  Simmons  has  some  80  horses  "in 
tailsets"  in  his  training  barn,  and  more  than 
110  saddle-bred  horses  at  his  breeding  farm. 

The  Cunningham  stables  and  farm  have 
more  than  75  saddle-bred  horses.  William  J. 
Cunningham,  owner,  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
best  known  horse  show  Judges,  having  judged 
every  major  show  In  America. 

However,  Mexico,  county  seat  of  Audrain, 
is  more  than  firebricks  and  saddle  horses. 

It  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  a  center 
for  agricultural  Industry — two  livestock  auc- 
tions, one  with  annual  gross  sales  of  more 
than  $30  million,  two  packing  plants,  an 
ultramodern  soybean  processing  mill,  a  new 
seed  processing  plant,  three  agricultural  fer- 
tilizer plants. 

The  full  impact  of  this  new  industrial 
complex  Is  yet  to  be  realized.  But  Mexicoans 
are  both  proud  and  pleased  with  the  success 
of  their  older  Industries  and  the  new  dl- 
verslflcatlon  of  industrial  Income  by  way  of 
expanding  new  Industries. 

Meanwhile,  these  same  Mexicoans  take 
pride  In  their  city  government — the  non- 
partisan manager-council  form  with  its  pro- 
fessional ix>lice  and  flre  protection,  its  sound 
city  financing.  Its  new  underpasses  and  street 
Improvement  programs,  its  new  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  in  progress  and  its  lack  of 
slums — the  housing  director  did  such  an  out- 
standing Job  In  Mexico  he  was  named  In 
December  1964,  to  go  directly  from  Mexico  to 
head  the  program  in  Kansas  City. 

Still  other  Mexicoans  will  tell  you  the  city's 
real  claim  to  fame  Is  its  truly  remarkable 
recreation  program.  This  pioneer  program 
was  based  on  a  master  plan  which  dotted  the 
town  with  seven  parks  totaling  350  acres, 
swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  picnic  areas, 
baseball  fields,  fishing  lakes,  playgrounds, 
and  the  like.  Even  more  impressive  than  the 
physical  facilities  are  Its  supervised  activities. 

The  parks  In  the  recreation  program  and 
Its  other  facilities  were  donated  by  citizens. 
Industries,  and  civic  groups.  For  example, 
one  civic  club  donated  the  all-sporta  area, 
another,  one  of  the  fishing  lakes,  a  woman's 
club  the  outdoor  stage  for  the  park  bowl. 
Industries  and  businesses  donated  many  fea- 
tures— lights  for  the  major  baseball  field, 
shelter  houses,  and  the  like.  Individuals 
donated  labor,  signs,  and  even  the  popular 
nine-hole  municipal  golf  course,  Arthur  Hills. 

(Mexico  also  has  a  private  country  club 
complete  with  modem  club  house,  swim- 
ming pool,  and  other  facilities.) 

Schools  are  a  source  of  pride  in  Mexico. 
While  many  towns  fretted  about  shortages 
of  classrooms  and  wished  for  Federal  help, 
Mexico  has  continually  passed  bond  Issues 
keeping  Its  schools  modern,  well  staffed,  and 
adequate  for  present  and  future  growth. 
Included  In  the  school  system  are  special 
classes  for  retarded  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Incidentally,  Mexico  takes  great  pride  in 
Its  adult  evening  school  which  Is  the  largest 
between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  enrolling 
more  than  1.100  students  In  80-odd  classes 
every  year.  It  has  been  said  that  you  can 
judge  the  kind  of  people  who  live  In  a  town 
by  their  attention  to  the  responsibility  of 
education. 

Besides  Its  public  schools,  ita  parochial 
grade   school.   Mexico   has   a   private   school 


which  has  received  wide  acclaim — Missouri 
Military  Academy.  MMA  also  can  be  con- 
sidered one  of  Mexico's  Industries.  It  em- 
ploys 100  people  and  h&n  a  student  body  of 
320  cadets  from  26  States  and  5  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Like  most  of  Mexico's  industries,  the  school 
has  prospered  and  expanded  In  Mexico.  In 
the  last  6  years.  MMA  has  added  six  new 
buildings  to  its  handsome  campus.  These 
new  buildings  include  a  $250,000  academic 
building,  a  memorial  chapel,  a  fieldhouse,  an 
Infirmary,  an  administration  building  annex, 
and  a  Junior  school  academic  building. 

And  like  the  executives  In  most  of  Mexico's 
Industries,  the  administration  and  faculty  of 
MMA  participate  actively  In  community  af- 
fairs. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of 
Mexico's  record  of  progress  comes  from  a 
tradition  of  civic  service  found  among  Mex- 
ico's industry  executives,  businessmen,  and 
other  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life.  And 
their  wives. 

If  MMA  Is  an  industry — and  It  is — another 
Institution,  the  Audrain  hospital,  is  also  an 
Important  Industry, 

Right  after  World  War  II  Mexico  had  the 
same  problem  most  towns  did  In  caring  for 
Its  aged,  111,  and  Injured.  There  was  a  short- 
age of  hospital  rooms  and  a  shortage  of 
doctors. 

So  civic  leaders  In  Mexico  and  Audrain 
County  formed  a  master  plan.  It  called  for 
expan-iion  of  the  Audrain  Hospital — a  tax 
supported  county  hospital — and  active  sup- 
port for  that  hoslptal. 

The  result  Is  that  the  hospital  today- 
Its  third  major  expansion  since  World  War  n 
totaled  $1,300,000  completed  In  1964 — Is  a 
remarkable  Institution.  It  has  a  rating  of 
225  beds,  it  has  260  employees.  It  cares  for 
an  average  of  7.800  patients  a  year  from 
Mexico,  Audrain,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties of  central  Missouri. 

The  hospital  Is  remarkable  for  the  quality 
of  Its  equipment,  much  of  which  has  been 
donated  by  local  businesses  and  Industries 
Including  Industries  located  In  the  Mexico 
trade  area.  The  A.  B.  Chance  Co.,  of  Cen- 
tralia,  for  example,  and  the  Wellsvllle  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  of  Wellsvllle,  have  repeatedly  made 
generous  donations  of  money  and  special 
equipment  to  the  hospital. 

Needless  to  add,  as  excellent  hospital  facil- 
ities took  shape,  more  and  more  doctors 
moved  to  Mexico.  Today,  the  number  and 
quality  of  doctors  In  Mexico  Is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  What  may  not  be  as 
well  known  outside  of  Mexico  Is  how  well 
these  doctors  also  serve  on  the- city  council, 
on  the  community  chest,  and  In  many  other 
civic  activities. 

As  a  part  of  health  care  In  Mexico,  there  Is 
an  active  program  of  scholarships  for  nurses, 
also  a  school  for  practical  nurses. 

And  now  for  a  closer  look  at  Mexico's  ma- 
jor industries: 

The  A.  P.  Green  Fire  Brick  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  In  the  refractories  In- 
dustry, Is  headquartered  In  Mexico.  The 
company  has  28  plants  located  all  over  the 
world  and  Its  plant  In  Mexico — the  largest 
of  Its  type  In  the  world — has  27  acres  under 
roof.  More  than  one-third  of  the  3,000-plus 
people  working  for  the  company  work  in 
Mexico. 

Gross  sales  Indicate  the  growth  of  the 
comF>any:  1920.  $1,354,008;  1930,  $3,390,752; 
1940,  $4,255,008:  1950.  $17,794,156;  1960.  $39,- 
926,310;  1963,  $49,826,980.  Sales  for  1964  are 
now  estimated  at^more  than  $56  million. 

The  company  has  repeatedly  expanded  in 
Mexico.  Its  ultramodern  research  center, 
one  of  the  leading  facilities  of  its  kind  In  the 
United  States,  maintains  a  staff  of  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians,  and  specialists  In 
numerous  fields. 

Other  recent  expansions,  besides  the  new 
research  center,  includes  additional  manu- 
facturing  facilities   for   new  products,   new 
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ffrindlng    equipment    and    expanded    stock 
buildings  for  Increased  raw  material  reserve. 

The  Mexico  works  of  Kaiser  Refractories 
is  currently  busy  with  an  extensive  modern- 
ization program  totaling  several  mUlion  dol- 
lars. The  plant  and  offices  In  Mexico  have 
650  employees.  Customers  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  are  served  from  Mexico. 

In  1964  the  company  completed  expansion 
of  product  storage  facilities  and  a  moderni- 
zation of  shipping  processes.  Also  work 
sUrted  on  additional  kiln  car  storage  facili- 
ties and  a  major  renovation  of  the  dry  press 
department.  The  company  has  announced 
that  it  has  additional  long-range  plans  for 
further  modernization. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co.,  Women's  Division, 
of  the  International  Shoe  Co.,  has  a  record 
of  modernization  and  expansion  In  Mexico. 
In  the  last  3  years  this  company  employing 
335  has  increased  its  production  13  percent, 
its  man-hours  20.4  percent,  and  its  average 
hourly  earnings  16  percent. 

These  gains  have  been  made  possible  by 
improved  working  areas  and  modernization 
In  the  company's  plant  here.  The  plant 
totals  50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Mexico  shoe  workers  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  shoes  made  there  are  of  high  quality, 
only.  It  Is  considered  a  tribute  to  the  desire, 
skill,  and  Interest  of  these  workers  that  the 
company   selected   Mexico   for    this   quality 

work. 

Missouri  Power  &  Light  Co.  has  the  larg- 
est plant  in  Its  system  In  Mexico  with  a  total 
of  125  employees.  This  modern  plant  is  re- 
inforced by  emergency  lines  from  three  dif- 
ferent hookups. 

Another  power  source  In  Mexico  is  the  two 
Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Co.'s  parallel 
pipelines  coming  into  Mexico  to  supply  nat- 
ural gas   for  both   domestic  and   industrial 

use.  , 

Missouri  Cities  Water  Co.  has  its  general 
offices  in  a  modern  new  office  building  In 
Mexico.  Its  Mexico  installations  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  broad  modernization  program 
ranging  from  enlarging  mains  to  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  500,000-gallon  overhead  stor- 
age tank.  Mexico  Is  served  by  four  deep  wells 
with  a  per  day  capacity  of  3  million  gallons. 
The  average   dally  \ise   Is  about   1   million 

gallons.  ^     ^ 

The  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Exchange 
In  Mexico  was  rebuilt  and  expanded  in  1957. 
It  employs  70  people  and  serves  from  Mexico, 
17  surrounding  towns  and  an  extensive  rural 

The  Newell-Wetterau  Grocery  Co.  of  Wet- 
terau  Foods.  Inc.,  in  Mexico.  Is  the  largest 
food  distributing  facility  between  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City.  Employment  totals  109, 
with  more  than  30  trucks  serving  110  stores 
in  western  and  northern  Missouri  and  a  part 

of  Iowa. 

The  company's  facilities  In  Mexico  were 
built  In  1951  with  additions  In  1956,  1957, 
1961  and  1964.  The  site  Includes  17  acres 
and  the  building  totals  170.000  square  feet, 
of  which  there  Is  about  10,000  square  feet  of 
cooler  and  freezer  space. 

Central  Missouri  Livestock  Auction  started 
in  Mexico  in  1960  and  had  gross  sales  of 
$30  million  last  year.  So  far  this  year  the 
company  has  sold  under  hammer  100,000 
cattle,  250,000  hogs,  and  41.000  sheep  for  a 
total  of  391.000  head  of  livestock. 

The  rapidly  expanding  auction  building — 
125,104  square  feet  now  under  roof — Includes 
electronic  scales,  overhead  viewing  ramps, 
and  many  other  facilities.  Some  17  to  20 
packer  buyers  regularly  attend  the  sales 
which  serve  an  area  of  about  100-mile  radius. 
F.-it  hogs  are  distributed  coast  to  coast,  fat 
cattle  mostly  to  the  eastern  United  States, 
and  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  are  mostly  dis- 
tributed In  the  Midwest. 

The  MFA  Grain  and  Feed  Division  In  Mex- 
ico employs  55  persons,  has  a  storage  capacity 
of  2  million  bushels,  and  can  process  6  mil- 
lion bushels  of  soybeans  a  year. 


Its  ultramodern  plant,  recently  completed, 
now  produces  125.000  tons  of  soybean  meal 
and  11,000  railroad  tank  cars  of  soybean  oil. 
Space  forbids  mentioning  all  of  Mexico's 
industries.  Some  of  them  are  the  Conti- 
nental Bag  Supply  Co.,  which  manufacttires 
250,000  newspaper  carrier  bags  per  year;  the 
Mexico  Stockyards  Co.,  which  has  served  Mex- 
ico for  many  years;  McGee's  Packing  Co.  and 
Baker  Packing  Co..  each  slaughtering  more 
than  100  cattle  and  100  hogs  per  week  and 
each  serving  an  area  of  about  100  miles 
around  Mexico:  PechtUng  Seed  Co.,  whose 
new  $160,000  plant  was  completed  In  1963, 
and  others. 

Once  again,  Industry  executives,  foremen, 
businessmen,  workers,  and  their  wives  make 
civic  service  a  tradition  In  Mexico.  A  sales 
manager  of  a  grocery  company  Is  now  head 
of  the  school  board,  a  car  dealer  Is  mayor, 
an  industry  foreman  Is  a  city  councilman  aa 
Is  a  doctor,  the  president  of  a  private  school 
Is  president  of  the  hospital  board  (his  board 
members  Include  a  farmer  and  several  busi- 
nessmen and  the  vice  presidents  of  Indvis- 
trles),  the  president  of  a  livestock  auction 
company  Is  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  manager  of  a  shoe  factory  haa 
headed  the  community  chest  drives.  Mex- 
ico seems  to  demand  the  best  from  its  best. 
Meanwhile,  Mexico's  two  banks  continue  to 
grow,  so  does  Its  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion; several  new  churches  are  now  complet- 
ed while  others  are  under  construction;  the 
local  AM  radio  station  Is  expanding  its  mod- 
ern building;  the  nationally  known,  prize 
winning  dally  newspaper — ^the  Ledger — has 
announced  a  new  record  high  circulation  of 
10,153. 

Mexico  is  both  a  town  and  a  philosophy. 
It  considers  the  bird  in  hand  Important. 
It  demands  the  best — no  one  there  was 
surprised  when  Missouri's  only  two  national 
4-H  winners  this  year  were  both  Mexico  High 
School  products.  This  town  seems  to  expect 
the  best — and  Just  about  gets  It. 


ADDRESS  BY  HOMER  L.  HOOVER  AT 
LIONS     CONVENTION,     BOWLING 

GREEN,  MO. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  include  for  this 
body  the  remarks  of  an  outstanding  Lion, 
Homer  L.  Hoover,  who  is  an  international 
director  for  that  organization,  which  re- 
marks were  made  recently  at  the  District 
26-C  Lions  Convention  in  Bowling  Green, 

Mo.:  „    „ 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Hoover 

Since  time  began  men  have  grouped  them- 
selves together  for  mutual  understanding, 
encouragement,  and  benefit.  They  have 
formed  societies  for  the  betterment  of  the 
world,  for  cleaner  living,  higher  thinking,  and 
worthwhile  accomplishment. 

We  In  Llonlsm  are  closely  knit  together  by 
Intimate  bonds  of  club  life.  Lions  Clubs  Is  a 
group  of  men  banded  together  In  the  spirit 
of  commimlty  service,  doing  things  as  a  team 
which  could  not  be  done  as  an  Individual. 

We  seek  and  find  comfort  and  consolation 
In  the  wholesome  society  of  our  fellow  men. 
We  become  stronger  and  finer  and  better,  by 
having  other  men  as  our  friends.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  o\ir  knowledge  of  the  world  in- 
creases, and  we  become  more  broadmlnded, 
more  human,  and  more  like  the  manner  of 
men  that  God  Intended  we  should  become. 


The  Bible  tells  us  "None  of  tis  Uveth  to 
himself  alone."  Lions  International  Is  an 
association  of  Lions  Clubs  Joined  In  a  com- 
mon program  under  a  universal  emblem  with 
the  united  pizrpose  of  exerting  worldwide  in- 
fiuence  for  good  which  no  single  club  could 
possibly  attain.  This  Is  the  overall  plcttire  of 
Llonlsm  with  strengthened  effectiveness  and 
accomplishment  through  cooperation.  It  Is 
an  inverted  pyramid.  The  base  Is  the  In- 
dividual Lion  expanding  upward  into  clubs, 
districts,  countries,  and  areas,  until  at  the 
top  Is  a  broad  plateau  of  promise  to  the 
needy,  the  handicapped,  and  the  stricken 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  age  in  which  we  are  living  Is  no  doubt 
the  frothiest  In  history.  Standards  seem  low- 
ered and  Ideals  lost;  and  never  In  the  history 
of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a  need  for 
organizations  like  Lions.  Never  has  there 
been  such  a  need  for  men— big  men,  good 
men,  and  men  of  unselfish  Idealism. 

We  are  distracted,  not  because  we  are  help- 
less, but  because  we  have  forgotten  the  rules 
men  live  by.  We  think  of  our  rights  and  not 
of  our  obligations  to  each  other.  We  must 
get  back  to  voluntary  cooperation  which  la 
the  mainspring  of  life. 

Our  Llonism,  forming  as  It  does  one  big 
society  over  the  world,  upholds  every  noble 
and  redeeming  ideal  of  humanity.  It  makes 
all  communities  better  by  Its  presence.  It 
makes  each  Individual  better  for  having  be- 
longed. It  brings  out  the  best  In  human 
nattu-e,  the  give-and-take,  the  openhearted- 
ness  and  comradeship  of  Lions,  and  leaves  no 
place  in  our  lives  for  selfishness,  cheapness, 
or  narrowmindedness. 

Our  members  are  welded  together  In  an 
unbreakable  union.  You  have  been  Invited 
by  one  of  ovir  Lions  to  Join  our  Lions  Club 
because  they  wish  you  to  share  the  rewards 
of  Llonlsm  In  this  community. 

The  one  thing  I  like  about  Llonlsm  Is  that 
when  we  come  Into  this  room  we  forget  self- 
ishness. Personal  resolve  becomes  one  of  hu- 
man sympathy,  combined  with  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  We  renew  moral  courage  In  a 
combination  with  faith,  and  we  take  a  bull- 
dog grip  on  fundamentals,  and  resolve  to  be 
better  men. 

Al!  members  pull  together,  with  a  com- 
mon objective,  with  a  spirit  of  friendship, 
strengthened  by  a  common  desire  to  live  up 
to  the  Golden  Rule  and  we  all  place  civic 
and  social  progress  on  a  high  plane. 

You  are  Joining  the  largest  service  orga- 
nization In  the  world.  We  have  well  over 
750,000  active  members  In  17,000  clubs  In 
130  countries  or  areas  of  the  free  world. 

Too  often  we  are  prone  to  stress  the  size 
of  our  organization  to  which  we  belong.  We 
take  pride  in  being  a  member  of  the  biggest 
and  the  best.  In  this  case  Lions  Interna- 
tional. Yet,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  aa 
forcibly  as  I  can  that  despite  Its  size  and 
its  worldwide  station,  membership  in  Lions 
International  is  ptxrely  a  personal  thing. 

Every  organization  in  the  world  Is  cursed 
with  one  common  problem.  Even  though 
It  is  a  problem  common  to  all.  It  Is  far  from 
simple,  and  in  fact  is  quite  complex  and  la 
masked  by  a  variety  of  names  and  by  every 
means  known  to  man.  Llonlsm  suffers  from 
this  problem,  though  not  to  the  extreme  de- 
gree that  Is  common  to  many.  It  Is  serious 
enough  to  cause  continuing  concern.  In  a 
word,  that  problem  Is  "Inertia."  Webster 
explains  It  perfectly:  "Indisposition  to  ex- 
ertion or  action." 

The  signs  are  simple.  There  Is  the  prob- 
lem; the  solution;  and  the  action  needed  to 
attain  the  solution.  The  first  two  parts  are 
comparatively  easy.  The  problem  Is  easy 
to  define  and  Intelligent  discussion  usually 
develops  the  best  methods  needed  to  resolve 
the  problem.  However,  It  Is  the  action,  the 
doing,  the  translating  of  words  Into  deeds, 
that  bogs  down  the  solution. 

Think  a  minute.  Have  you  ever  given 
much  thought  as  to  how  your  Lions  Club  Is 
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run?  You  attend  State  meetings;  you  revel 
In  the  fun  and  fellowship,  sponsored  by  the 
clubs.  We  all  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these 
many  activities,  but  how  many  of  us  are 
willing  to  contribute  our  time  or  talents  to 
insure  the  success  of  these  programs.  This 
Is  when  Inertia  sets  in. 

Your  meetings  and  all  other  activities  con- 
nected with  your  Lions  Club  don't  happen, 
they  are  planned.  They  run  smoothly  and 
efBclently  on  silent  wheels  oiled  by  the  sweat 
and  effort,  the  time  and  talents  of  the  few 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  many.  Whether 
the  problem  is  to  run  a  meeting,  plan  a 
membership  campaign  or  sell  tickets  for  one 
of  our  events,  the  only  solution  is  hard  work 
and  cooperation  from  as  many  n^embers  as 
possible. 

But  before  this  problem  is  solved,  those 
responsible  for  directing  these  activities 
must  first  solve  the  problem  of  overcoming 
the  Inertia  of  the  many  who  are  content 
with  agreeing  that  the  problem  must  be  met 
but  who  are  willing  only  to  give  lipservlce 
to  its  solution.  Every  activity  of  Lions  has 
to  have  direction,  and  direction  means  work 
and  dedication. 

While  we  have  a  goodly  number  of  highly 
dedicated  workers  in  our  Lions  Clubs,  there 
are  still  too  few  doing  too  much  for  too 
inany.  This  is  not  to  say  that  those  who 
are  doing  the  work  are  complaining  or  don't 
like  it;  not  at  all. 

All  of  those  responsible  for  the  smooth 
operation  of  your  Lions  Club  looks  on  It  as  a 
labor  of  love,  but  they  could  operate  more 
efficiently,  and  we  would  derive  more  bene- 
fits, if  there  were  more  workers  to  share  the 
load.  We  like  the  benefits  but  we  hate  to 
exert  the  effort  It  takes  to  overcome  our 
inertia  and  translate  it  Into  action.  Let's 
try  it  anyhow,  what  do  you  say?  You  will 
find  each  member  kind,  generous,  and  de- 
cent to  everyone  else. 

You  may  have  thought  of  Llonlsm  as  Just 
a  luncheon  club,  or  just  another  organiza- 
tion. This  great  organization's  slogan  is 
"We  are  the  eyes  of  the  blind."  also,  "We 
Serve." 

A  few  years  ago  Lions  International  held 
a  motto  contest.  Hundreds  of  excellent  sug- 
gestions were  received  from  Lions  all  over 
the  world.  Many  were  clever.  Many  were 
impressive.  But  out  of  the  large  number  re- 
ceived, the  judges  selected  a  simple  two-word 
motto.  They  chose  "We  Serve"  and  It  be- 
came the  official  motto  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional. The  motto  was  nothing  fancy.  But 
It  is  strong  in  Its  modesty  and  simplicity, 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  Lions  service,  eas- 
ily translatable  and  understood  in  any  lan- 
guage and  universal  in  its  meaning. 

We  serve — we  care  not  what  you  need,  your 
trouble,  your  distress.  We  care  not  your 
race,  your  nationality,  your  beliefs.  You 
may  be  as  near  to  us  as  a  next  door  neighbor, 
or  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

We  serve — not  for  headlines,  but  for  heart- 
lines.  Not  for  personal  benefit,  but  for  per- 
sonal warmth  of  a  sharing  hand.  Not  to 
stand  above  you.  but  to  stand  with  you  until 
your  distress  Is  no  longer  yours  or  ours. 

"We  serve" — Beautiful  words,  defining  the 
work  done  by  a  host  of  good  men,  unselfishly 
eager  to  help  others  in  their  own  cities,  their 
own  countries  across  the  world. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  all  clubs  use 
the  motto.  "We  serve."  We  can  work  under 
this  simple,  sincere  motto,  "We  serve." 
knowing  that  out  of  the  sum  of  our  efforts 
will  come  better  days. 

To  be  a  real  Lion  Implies  service.  Too  few 
In  any  organization  take  responsibility. 
Perform  all  duties  delegated  to  you.  Come 
right  In  and  be  a  real  Lion.  You  will  get  out 
of  it  only  as  much  as  you  put  In. 

A  man  Is  a  Lion  when  he  can  look  over 
the  rivers,  the  hills,  and  the  far  horizon  with 
a  profound  sense  of  his  own  littleness  in  the 
vast  scheme  of  things  and  yet  have  faith, 
lope,  and  courage. 
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When  he  knows  that  down  in  his  heart 
every  man  is  as  noble  and  as  vile,  as  divine, 
as.  diabolic,  and  as  lonely  as  himself  and 
seeks  to  know,  to  forgive,  and  to  love  his 
fellow   man. 

When  he  knows  how  to  sympathize  with 
men  in  their  sorrows,  yes.  even  in  their  sins, 
knowing  that  each  man  fights  a  hard  fight 
against    many    odds. 

When  he  has  learned  how  to  make  friends 
and  to  keep  them,  and  above  all,  learned 
how  to  be  friends  with  himself. 

When  he  loves  flowers,  can  hunt  the  birds 
without  a  gun,  and  feels  the  thrill  of  an  old 
forgotten  Joy  when  he  hears  the  laugh  of  a 
little   child. 

When  he  can  be  happy  and  high-minded 
anuld  the  meaner  drudgeries  of  life. 

When  star-crowned  trees  and  the  glint  of 
sunlight  on  flowing  waters  subdue  him  like 
the  thought  of  one  much  loved  and  long 
dead. 

When  no  voice  of  distress  reaches  his  ears 
In  vain  and  no  hand  seeks  aid  without  re- 
sponse. 

When  he  finds  good  In  every  faith  that 
helps  any  man  to  lay  hold  of  higher  things 
and  to  see  majestic  meanings  in  life  whatever 
the  name  of  that  faith  may  be. 

When  he  can  look  Into  the  wayside  puddle 
and  see  something  besides  mud  and  Into  the 
face  of  the  most  forlorn  mortal  and  see  some- 
thing beyond  sin. 

When  he  knows  how  to  pray,  how  to  love, 
how  to  hope. 

When  he  has  kept  faith  with  himself  and 
his  fellowmen  and  with  God. 

When  Ln  his  hand  is  a  sword  for  evil,  in 
his  heart  a  bit  of  song,  glad  to  live,  but  not 
afraid  to  die. 

In  such  a  man,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor, 
scholarly  or  unlearned,  famous  or  obscure, 
Llonlsm  has  wrotight  her  sweet  ministry. 

The  longer  we  dwell  on  our  misfortunes  the 
greater  they  become. 

The  satisfaction  you  receive  from  your 
membership  will  in  the  final  analysis  be 
purely  personal.  You  will  benefit  from  your 
membership  only  to  the  extent  of  personal 
satisfaction  you  enjoy  as  part  of  our  fellow- 
ship. The  rewards  you  get  out  of  your  mem- 
bership win  be  a  satisfaction  to  yourself, 
when  you  have  helped  someone  less  fortunate 
than  yourself. 

The  rewards  you  get  In  Llonlsm.  you  can't 
hang  In  your  trophy  room  or  dangle  from 
your  watch  chain,  but  you  will  wear  them 
In  your  heart  and  the  world  will  see  them  In 
the  glow  of  your  whole  being  and  the  pride 
of  your  walk  because  you  have  done  purely 
personal,  wonderful  worldwide  things. 

We  sang  a  jHjpular  song  a  few  years  ago. 
"Everything  Is  Going  My  Way."  We  may 
say  everything  Is  lovely. 

I  have  a  fine  family,  a  good  bvislness.  I 
have  many  pleasures  and  some  luxuries. 
These  are  things  not  to  be  laughed  at.  These 
are  things  to  be  truly  thankful  for. 

Did  you  ever  take  Into  consideration,  while 
things  may  "be  going  my  way"  today,  that 
tomorrow  they  may  be  going  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Life  is  like  that.  Things 
were  "going  our  way"  In  America  until  the 
Japs  hit  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  We  never  had 
been  attacked  before,  and  in  just  a  few  short 
hours  we  lost  most  of  our  Pacific  Fleet.  This 
Nation  woke  up.  and  history  will  record  that 
Japan  defeated  Germany  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Beauty  is  all  around  us.  It  has  always 
been  here.  We  move  so  fast  in  our  scramble 
for  business  and  money,  the  landscape  Is 
blurred.  If  we  take  time  to  look  around,  it 
Is  here  Just-the  same. 

To  many,  the  road  Is  rough,  because  they 
make  it  so.  To  many  life  has  become  difficult. 
It  is  our  great  objective  that  Llonlsm  helps 
men  to  better  vision  and  to  see  beauty  In 
the  world.  Be  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
greatest  organization  of  service-minded  men 
on  the  earth — "The  Lions."  Work  with  yotir 
fellow  Lions  in  every  group  project  or  activ- 


ity that  will  benefit  your  fellow  men  in  any 
way.  Give  your  time,  your  resources,  your 
efforts,   to   the  satisfying   work   of   Uonism 

Things  In  the  world  would  be  vastly  better 
if  we  would  each  of  us  Inject  Just  a  little 
more  kindness  In  our  dally  lives.  If  we  would 
forget  our  rights  and  think  more  of  our 
obligation  to  each,  this  world  would  be  a 
much  better  place  to  live  in. 

Most  of  us  are  born  with  an  instinct  for 
beauty  and  perfection;  however,  we  are  too 
busy  to  remember  it.  Lions  should  devote 
their  efforts  to  helping  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  With  that  bright 
emblem  the  Lions  pin  on  your  lapel,  you  will 
never  walk  alone. 

"Art  thou  lonely.  O  my  brother 
Share  thy  little  with  another 
Stretch  a  hand  to  one  unfriended 
And  thy  loneliness  Is  ended." 

I  promise  that.  In  sharing  a  little,  in 
stretching  a  hand,  you  will  find  true  rewards 
In  a  Lions  membership  and  they  will  be 
purely  personal. 

A  poet  once  put  it  far  better  than  I  could: 

"DOING  FOR  OTHERS 

"Doing  things  for  others  can  be  a  lot  of  fun 
I  guarantee  it's  one  sure  way  to  put  blues  on 
the  run. 

"For  when   we   think   of  someone   else,  we 
overlook  ourselves 
Thereby    placing    worries    on    the    highest 
shelves. 

"A  tender  word  or  kindly  act  does  much  to 
pave  life's  road, 
Helping  those  who  struggle  to  bear  their 
heavy  loads. 

"The  surest  way  to  happiness  Is  doing  what 
we  can 
To  follow  Gods  example  and  help  our  fellow 
man. 

"Some  folks  do  not  agree  with  this,  but  In 

my  heart  I  know. 
By  doing  things  for  others  my  Joys  are  sure 
to  grow." 


Goodby  and  God  bless  you  all. 


WHERE  ARE  AMERICA'S  FREE 
WORLD  FRIENDS? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  no 
difficulty,  when  I  read  the  morning  news- 
paper, of  ascertaining  the  fact  that  5 
more  U.S.  citizens,  American  servicemen, 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  fighting  In 
Vietnam,  and  another  11  had  been 
wounded. 

But  I  could  read  the  same  paper  with 
a  magnifying  glass,  or  any  other  news- 
paper you  choose  to  name,  and  fail  to 
find  where  a  single  serviceman  from  any 
other  so-called  free  world  nation  lost 
his  life  in  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  ladled  out  $130  billion  to  foreign 
countries  all  over  the  world.  Where  are 
the  so-called  free  world  friends  we  are 
supposed  to  have  as  a  result  of  this  dis- 
sipation of  our  resources? 


REMODELING   OF   THE   CANNON 

HOUSE   OFFICE   BUILDING 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
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tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker.  Speaker  McCormack,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, announced  today  that  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission,  consisting 
of  himself  as  chairman  and  Congressman 
Emanuel     Celler     and     Congressman 
Charles  E.  Goodell,  members,  had  met 
on  May   10,  1965,  and  determined  the 
scope  and  timing  of  the  remodeling  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 

The  Cannon  Building  was  the  first  of- 
fice building  constructed  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  authorized 
in  1903  and  occupied  in  1908.  Except  for 
the  additional  story  constructed  in 
1913-14.  installation  of  the  air-condition- 
ing system  in  1936-38  and  the  garage  in 
the  courtyard  in  1958-59,  no  major 
changes  have  been  made  to  the  building 
since  occupancy  in  1908. 

In  1955  when  construction  of  the  Ray- 
burn  Building  and  remodeling  of  the 
Cannon  and  Longworth  Buildings  were 
authorized,  the  Commission  approved  re- 
taining of  Mr.  Roscoe  DeWitt  and  Fred 
L.  Hardison  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  complete  re- 
modeling of  the  Cannon  Building.  These 
plans,  developed  over  a  period  of  years, 
were  intended  to  provide  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Cannon  Building  the  same 
office  facilities  as  those  in  the  Rayburn 
Building  and  to  renew  marble  and  other 
structural  material  and  equipment  to  an 
extent  that  would  result  in  the  Cannon 
Building  becoming  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  a  new  structure. 

This  complete  program  of  remodeling 
of  the  Cannon  Building  was  recently  re- 
studied  and  estimated  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $10.7  million  in  today's  market. 
Several  weeks  ago  the  Commission  di- 
rected that  a  further  study  be  made  to 
determine  minimum  changes  which  could 
be  made  in  a  reasonably  brief  period  of 
time  and  at  a  reduced  cost.  They  real- 
ized that  some  remodeling  was  inevitable, 
but  desired  that  the  work  be  expedited 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  the 
remodeled  facilities  available  to  the 
House  membership  quickly,  and  that  the 
cost  be  held  down. 

The  revised  plans,  approved  by  the 
Commission  at  their  meeting  yesterday, 
Aum-ide  for  the  following  work: 
^Cutting  of  doorways  and  blocking  of 
certain  existing  doors,  so  as  to  provide 
each  Member  with  a  three-room  suite, 
arrangements  being  made  to  provide 
movable  steel  partitions  in  one  of  the  two 
rooms  not  used  by  the  Member; 

Retaining  the  present  air-conditioning 
system,  but  increasing  the  capacity  by  in- 
stalling larger  refrigeration  coils; 

Installing  a  new,  modern  plumbing 
system,  replacing  the  deteriorated 
1903-8  system; 

Installing  new  incandescent  lighting 
fixtures  in  the  Member's  office  and  new 
fluorescent  fixtures  in  the  remainder  of 
the  suites ; 

Providing  new  carpets  for  Members' 
suites  and  committee  suites; 


Installing  clocks  and  legislative  call 
signals  in  Members'  suites  and  other  lo- 
cations throughout  building; 

Providing  one  toilet  in  each  Member's 
suite,  located  in  Member's  room; 

Correcting  of  fire  safety  hazards  in  the 
attic  and  basement; 

Elimination  of  wire-cage  storerooms 
on  fifth  floor  and  constructing  in  lieu 
thereof,      larger      masonry-partitioned 

Repairing  and/or  replacing  exterior 
doors  and  windows; 

Installation  of  partitions  in  committee 
suites  as  required; 

Additional  electrical  wiring,  including 
additional  outlets  and  conduits  for  ex- 
panded telephone  service; 

Replacing  marble  balustrade  on  roof 
of  building,  which  is  now  in  seriously  de- 
teriorated condition; 

Cleaning  and  caulking  exterior  stone- 
work of  building; 

Installation  of  one  additional  freight 
elevator,  large  enough  for  a  stretcher  and 
large  items  of  furniture; 

Relocation  of  first  aid  station,  beauty 
salon,  and  snack  bar; 

Providing  increased  accommodations 
for  the  legislative  counsel;  and 

Painting  interior  of  building,  through- 
out. 

This  approved  revised  plan  is  estimated 
to  cost  $5.2  million  or  less  than  one-half 
of  the  original  plan.  The  original  plan 
would  have  required  3  years  for  execu- 
tion; the  revised  plan  V/z  years  from 
the  time  the  new  plans  and  specifications 
are  ready.  Revised  plans  and  specifica- 
tions are  to  be  ready  in  November  1965 
and  the  entire  work  should  be  completed 
In  the  spring  of  1967.  The  work  will  be 
accomplished  in  two  stages,  the  first  to 
include  remodeling  the  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue and  C  Street  sides  of  the  building 
and  the  second  to  cover  remodeling  of 
the  Independence  Avenue  and  First 
Street  sides. 

The  principal  items  eliminated  from 
the  original  plans,  or  modified,  are: 

Installation  of  additional  elevators  and 
modernization  of  those  now  in  place, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  remove  two 
monumental  stairways  adjacent  to  the 
rotunda; 

Installation  of  marble  base  along  the 
corridors  and  acoustical  treatment  of 
the  corridors; 

Installation  of  extensive  underfloor 
duct  system,  entailing  cutting  and  re- 
pairing of  concrete  floors  in  offices 
throughout  building; 

Replacing  of  wood  base  in  offices  with 
marble  base; 

Installation   of   acoustical   ceiling   in 

offices;  ^.     ^ 

Construction  of  built-in  cabmets  and 
files  in  Members'  suites; 

Providing  toilets  in  general  workrooms 
in  congressional  suites; 

Repairs  to  marble  floors,  bases,  and 
plinths  throughout  building; 

Installation  of  television  antenna  sys- 
tem and  lightning  protection  system; 

Replacement  of  air  conditioning,  which 
also  eliminates  the  necessity  to  install 
suspended  ceilings  several  inches  beneath 
the  present  ceilings  in  Members'  suites 
and  changes  in  certain  ornamental  plas- 
ter work;  and 


Terrace  work. 

The  Commission  considers  the  revised 
plan  will  provide  for  the  essential  needs 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  Carmon 
House  Office  Building;  that  the  work  can 
be  done  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time 
than  the  original  plan — about  one-half 
the  time— thereby  making  urgently  re- 
quired space  and  improved  facilities 
available  to  the  House  membership  and 
committees  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that 
the  lower  cost  is  more  in  line  with  the 
efforts  of  the  House  to  hold  operating 
and  housing  expenses  within  reasonable 
limits. 

When  the  approved  remodeling  has 
been  completed,   the  Cannon  BuUding 
will  offer  the  following  principal  accom- 
modations, including   those  already  in 
place:   138  three-room  suites— 131  with 
three  cormecting  rooms  and  7  with  two 
connecting  rooms  and  one  odd  room;  138 
storage  rooms  for  Congressmen,  38  sep- 
arate office  rooms,  3  committee  hearing 
rooms,  6  subcommittee  hearing  rooms, 
33   committee   and   subcommittee   staff 
rooms,  1  caucus  room;  1  large  suite  for 
legislative  counsel — 22  rooms.  1  beauty 
salon,  1  take-out  bar,  1  House  disbursing 
office,  10  rooms  for  first  aid,  physiother- 
apy, barber  shop,  post  office,  telegraph, 
superintendent  of  building,  and  storage, 
3  committee  storage  rooms,  and  32  pub- 
lic toilet  rooms. 

All  remodeling  work  to  be  constructed 
will  be  accomplished  through  open  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures. 


CLOSING  OF  VETERANS'  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  lengthy  statement.  I 
have  already  indicated  my  opposition  to 
the  closing  of  veterans'  hospitals  and 
other  veterans'  facilities. 

I  merely  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  supported  the  amendment  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  operation  of  these 
hospitals  and  facilities  which  was  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  which  I  am  glad 
was  passed  by  a  voice  vote  a  few  minutes 
ago. 


DISCHARGES  FROM  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  McDADE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  assist 
the  more  than  400,000  individuals  who 
have  received  other  than  honorable  dis- 
charges from  our  armed  services  since 
1940.  My  bill  authorizes  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Boards  of  Correction  of  Military 
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Records  to  consider  an  individual's  post- 
service  record  3  years  after  his  original 
discharge,  and  to  act  favorably  on  that 
record,  if  warranted,  by  granting  an  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate.  This 
certificate  is  a  recognition  by  the  Armed 
Forces  that  a  man  has  made  an  effort  to 
readjust  to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaki?r,  I  do  not  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  original  discharge;  I 
do,  however,  question  the  lifetime  ram- 
ifications of  that  discharge.  Many  young 
men  received  other  than  honorable  dis- 
charges from  administrative  tribunals 
rather  than  from  a  military  court  of  jus- 
tice. Many  were  discharged  for  acts  they 
committed  while  under  21 — acts  moti- 
vated by  youthful  folly  rather  than  seri- 
ous intent.  One  cannot  with  full  con- 
science overlook  the  lifetime  stigma  and 
handicap  of  such  a  discharge.  How 
many  thousands  of  former  servicemen 
have  been  denied  gainful  employment  be- 
cause of  a  foolhardy  act  done  5.  10,  or  15 
years  ago? 

My  bill  is  an  effort  to  mitigate  a  life- 
time blemish  on  what  may  otherwise  be 
a  very  responsible  record.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prompt  action  on  this  bill  will  extend  still 
further  the  social  justice  and  equal  op- 
portunity under  the  law  which  we  seek 
for  all. 


CLEVELAND  JOINS  SENATOR  SMITH 
OP  MAINE  IN  PLEA  FOR  EQUAL 
FEDERAL    TREATMENT    OF    NEW 

ENGLAND 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eloquent  and  forceful  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  recently  testi- 
fied on  the  need  to  reverse  the  dis- 
crimination against  New  England  which 
resulted  from  enactment  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  and 
other  Federal  policies.  An  excellent 
summary'  of  the  Senator's  remarks  was 
contained  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
printed  recently  in  the  Nashua  Tele- 
graph, which  I  offer  for  the  Record,  with 
these  additional  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  during 
the  debate  on  the  Appalachia  bill,  this 
legislation  is  a  new  departure  for  the 
Federal  Government.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  the  Congress  has  approved 
a  major  program  for  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
ticular area.  Under  this  act,  funds  are 
siphoned  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  concentrated  on  a  favored  area.  For 
the  first  time,  we  have  a  program  of 
special  benefits  and  public  works  limited 
to  a  particular  area  and  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  excluded,  regard- 
less of  the  need  in  other  areas. 

The  goal  of  the  Appalachia  bill  is  to 
elevate  that  region  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Whether  it  will 
really  do  so  is  highly  questionable  but 


there  is  no  question  as  to  the  expenses 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  will  be 
huge.  And,  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
gram succeeds,  it  will  create  within 
Appalachia  conditions  designed  to  draw 
industry — and  jobs — from  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  to  attract  new  In- 
dustries. In  effect,  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try Is  financing  its  own  competition 
through  this  program.  There  is,  thus,  a 
real  possibility  that  this  program,  by 
drawing  Industries  to  Appalachia  from 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry.  may  well 
create  new  disadvantaged  areas  else- 
where. 

It  was  this  reasoning  that  inspired  the 
Republican  plan.  The  Republican  bill, 
forged  by  the  minority  members  and  staff 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  recog- 
nized the  need  for  special  Federal  at- 
tention to  disadvantaged  areas  but  pro- 
vided that  all  areas  of  the  country  need- 
ing attention  could  qualify  for  assistance. 
Although  this  program  represented  a 
modern  approach  to  new  problems,  it 
was  based  on  traditional  concepts  of 
concern  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Our  efforts  failed  and  the  traditional 
concepts  were  reversed.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation,  both  economic 
and  political,  in  which  something  must 
be  done  for  other  areas  that  are  disad- 
vantaged. The  balance  must  be  re- 
dressed. It  appears  that  the  only  way 
to  do  this  is  going  to  be  through  the 
establishment  of  other  regional  pro- 
grams. This  is  going  to  be  complicated 
to  work  out,  more  expensive  than  it  need 
have  been,  and  politically  very  involved. 
Had  the  Republican  alternative  to  Ap- 
palachia been  adopted,  none  of  this 
would  have  been  necessary. 

I  want  the  record  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Republican  Party  opposed  this 
approach  and  that  I  took  an  active  part 
both  in  the  opposition  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  sound  alternative  plan. 
So  much  for  the  record.  We  failed  but 
the  question  remains:  "What  can  I  tell 
my  people  In  New  Hampshire?"  In  New 
Hampshire,  also  part  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Chain,  there  are  many  disad- 
vantaged areas,  especially  in  the  north- 
em  part.  Our  recent  history  has  been 
one  of  drastic  economic  erosion.  We 
have  seen  our  textile  Industry  drained 
away  to  the  South,  to  areas  that  now 
are  included  In  the  favored  Appalachian 
region. 

We.  too.  need  roads — some  80  percent 
of  the  Appalachia  Act  is  for  roads — and 
flood  control  projects,  soil  conservation, 
water  pollution  measures,  hospitals, 
sewage-treatment  plants  and  the  other 
community  facilities  that  are  to  be 
bestowed  on  Appalchia.  Our  tax  base 
declines  while  every  level  of  govern- 
ment is  pressing  for  greater  revenues, 
yet  Federal  policies  increase  our  burdens. 
Cuts  are  threatened  in  vital  soil  conser- 
vation services,  our  fuel  oil  needs  cost 
more  than  they  should  because  of  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  residual  oil — 
another  major  concession  to  the  big  coal 
interests  of  Appalachia — and  operational 
reductions  are  announced  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Our  food  and  clothing 
cost  more,  in  large  part  because  of  Fed- 
eral policies  on  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  soy- 


beans, sugar  and  coffee.  Our  fruit  grow- 
ers  are  threatened  with  a  loss  of  tradi- 
tional harvest  labor  because  of  the  Labor 
Department's  new  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  foreign  workers.  A  labor  policy  that 
may  be  right  for  California  is  applied 
against  us  in  New  England — a  different 
situation,  a  different  problem,  but  treated 
the  same. 

New  Hampshire  taxes  help  pay  for 
Federal  subsidies  and,  in  common  with 
citizens  throughout  the  land.  New  Hamp- 
shire people  suffer  the  effects  of  deficit 
spending  and  inflation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  that  I  fought  against 
Appalachia  and  lost.  Of  course  I  must 
fight  to  redress  the  balance.  We  will 
never  object  or  complain  about  paying 
our  fair  share  but  the  key  word  is  "fair." 
We  are  entitled  to  fairness  and  we  shall 
demand  it.  Perhaps  the  Great  Society 
will  pay  us  no  heed:  we  are  not  power- 
ful politically  relative  to  Appalachia. 
which  includes  some  of  the  richest  and 
most,  populous  States  in  the  Union,  but 
for  my  part,  I  intend  to  make  certain 
that  we  are  heard. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  lady  from 
Maine  for  her  remarks  and  offer  them  for 
the  earnest  consideration  of  the  House: 
Senator  Smith  Says  Congress  Discriminat- 
ing Against  New  England 
Washington. — Congress  has  been  asked  by 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smtth,  Republican 
of  Maine,  to  reverse  what  she  described  as 
discrimination  against  New  England  by 
voting  Appalachla-type  legislation  applicable 
to  the  Northeast  region. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  among  several  New  Eng- 
land witnesses  Tuesday  before  a  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  who  endorsed  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  for  public  works  and  eco- 
nomic planning  In  regions  having  problems 
similar  to  those  of  Appalachian  area  States. 
She  recalled  that  when  the  Appalachian 
bill  was  before  the  Senate  she  and  others 
refrained  from  offering  amendments  to  cover 
areas  when  It  was  Indicated  that  other  areas 
would  be  provided  for  in  subsequent  legis- 
lation. 
Mrs.  Smfth  told  the  committee: 
"Maine  needs  an  Appalachla-type  legisla- 
tion for  economic  assistance.  For  decades 
now  we  have  continually  lost  our  once  pros- 
perous and  proud  textile  Industry  to  the  cut- 
throat, cheap-labor  competition  of  foreign 
countries  without  any  protection  or  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government,  such  as 
the  protection  given  to  the  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry and  the  coal  Industry  In  the  Federal 
restrictions  against  residual  fuel  oil  Imports. 

NOT    pretty 

"It  Is  not  a  pretty  picture.  When  one 
sees  so  clearly  how  Maine  has  been  discrim- 
inated against  to  the  advantage  of  other 
States  and  other  areas  of  our  country,  what 
answer  can  there  be  other  than  that  of  the 
obvious  political  favoritism  in  favor  of  some 
sections  of  the  country  against  Maine?" 

She  said  that  what  has  happened  to  the 
Maine  textile  Industry  now  Is  happening  to 
the  Maine  shoe,  plywood,  clothespin  and 
fishing  Industries. 

She  also  Intlmattd  that  politics  was  in- 
volved In  the  closing  of  New  England  mili- 
tary establishments,  recalling  that  In  De- 
cember 1963  she  said  that  the  Klttery-Ports- 
mouth  Naval  Shipyard  would  be  closed,  with 
the  announcement  to  come  after  the  No- 
vember 1964  election. 

"I  was  Immediately  politically  attacked  for 
that  warning,"  she  said.  "I  was  accused  of 
deliberately  calculating  to  panic  the  workers 
at  that  yard  and  charged  with  making  the 
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statement  for  which  there  was  no  basis  of 
truth  at  all. 

"Yet  In  less  than  2  weeks  after  the  No- 
vember 1964  election,  the  formal  announce- 
ment was  made  that  It  had  been  decided  to 
close  the  Kittery-Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard."   ' 

THE  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  BUSI- 
NESSES LOCATED  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT   OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  to  amend  the  fran- 
cliise  tax  provisions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  so  as  to  clarify  the  tax  status 
of  business  oflBces  located  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  sole  purpose  of  "doing 
business"  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  a 
brief  explanation  of  this  proposal  which 
points  out  the  need  for  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

Explanation 

Section  47-1580  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  imposes  a  franchise  tax  upon  corpora- 
tions for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  or  en- 
gaging In  a  trade  or  business  within  the  Dis- 
trict. Trade  or  business  Is  defined  to  Include 
carrying  on  "commercial  activity."  The 
measure  of  tlie  tax  is  that  portion  of  the  net 
Income  of  the  corporation  fairly  attributable 
to  the  trade  or  business  carried  on  in  the 
District.  An  exemption  Is  provided  for  cor- 
porations maintaining  an  office  or  other  place 
of  business  in  the  District  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  "doing  business"  with  the  United 
States. 

The  question  presented  is  whether  a  corpo- 
ration maintaining  an  office  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  sole  purpose  of  main- 
taining liaison  with  the  Congress,  depart- 
ments, and  agenlces  of  the  United  States,  and 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  sales  of 
property  In  the  District,  subjects  the  corpo- 
ration to  the  Income  and  franchise  tax. 

Many  corporations  maintain  offices  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  only  because  this  is 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
offices  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale 
of  property  and  would  be  here  whether  any 
of  the  corporation's  products  came  to  rest 
here  or  not.  They  are  here  because  the  Con- 
gress, the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  regulate  so  many  aspects  of 
the  business  world  and  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  people  available  to  collect  In- 
formation, keep  the  corporation  advised  of 
developments  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  to 
represent  the  corporation  in  matters  not 
within  the  competence  of  corporate  officers 
who  are  not  in  close  touch  with  the  Federal 
Government.  If  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government  were  not  here,  these  offices 
would  not  be  here. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  has 
taken  the  position  that  corporations  main- 
taining offices  In  Washington  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  liaison  with  the  United  States  are 
BUbject  to  the  District  of  Columbia  income 
and  franchise  tax  if  any  of  the  corporation's 
products  come  to  rest  In  the  District,  even 
though  the  offices  of  the  corporation  in  the 
District  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
sales.  The  District  takes  the  view  that  the 
only  exemption  is  for  a  corporation  main- 


taining an  office  for  the  sole  purpose  of  "do- 
ing business"  with  the  United  States.  "Do- 
ing business"  with  the  United  States  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  District  of  Columbia  as  sell- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  nothing  more. 
If,  in  addition  to  selling  to  the  United 
States,  the  office  keeps  up  with  legislative 
developments,  contacts,  for  example,  the 
SEC,  the  FTC  or  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the 
District  of  Columbia  says  It  is  not  here  for 
the  sole  piu-pose  of  "doing  business"  with 
the  United  States.  The  District  has  thus 
made  the  exemption  virtually  meaning- 
less because  It  would  be  difficult  Indeed  to 
find  such  an  office  In  the  District  of  Colvmi- 
bla. 

This  situation  results  from  a  relatively 
recent  Interpretation  of  the  taxing  statute 
(sec.  47-1551C,  D.C.  Code).  The  legislative 
history  of  the  sections  in  question  lend  no 
weight  to  this  interpretation,  and  in  fact 
indicate  that  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
was  to  the  contrary. 

If  the  District  prevails,  the  offices  Involved 
are  likely  to  move  to  nearby  Maryland  or 
Virginia  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax,  resulting 
In  inconvenience  to  the  companies  Involved, 
and  In  a  considerable  loss  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  rents,  salaries  and  other  In- 
come now  derived  from  these  offices. 

The  amendment  suggested  here  would 
clarify  the  statute  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  maintenance  of  an  office  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  solely  for  liaison  with  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  Department  and  Agencies  of 
the  United  States,  and  having  no  connec- 
tion with  sales  or  other  commercial  activity, 
would  not  subject  a  corporation  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  franchise 
tax. 

HOPE  FOR   COMMUTERS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  crisis  in  commuter  mass  trans- 
portation affects  most  of  the  major 
urban  areas  in  the  United  States  and 
involves,  in  turn,  most  of  the  estimated 
70  percent  of  our  people  who  live  in  these 
ui-ban  areas. 

Despite  the  obvious  significance  of  the 
problem,  all  too  little  is  being  done  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  by  the  commuter  railroads  them- 
selves to  raise  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  commuter  service  to  the  levels  re- 
quired by  our  growing  urban  population 
and  the  inadequacies  of  urban  highway 
transportation. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  call  attention  to  individual 
instances  in  which  imagination,  deter- 
mination, and  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernment, railroad  management,  and  rail- 
road labor  are  creating  new  hope  for 
commuters. 

Such  an  instance  Is  described  in  the 
May  8  issue  of  Business  Week  in  an  arti- 
cle discussing  efforts  to  save  and  im- 
prove the  Reading  Railroad's  commuter 
service  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

In  the  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
find  this  article  provocative  and  pro- 
ductive, I  include  it  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record. 


The  article  follows: 


Transportation:  Hardest  Look  Yet  at  Rail 
Commuters — In  Philadelphia,  Reading 
Railroad  Gets  $4.7  Million  Subsidy  fob 
an  18-Month  Test  That  Will  Seek  the 
Ideal  Mix  by  Trying  Many  Combinations 
OF  Fares  and  Services 

Whenever  a  commuter  railroad  gets  into 
serious  financial  trouble  and  begins  to  ask 
for  public  subsidies,  a  hullabaloo  Inevitably 
arises. 

People  who  want  to  avoid  paying  the  sub- 
sidies start  to  ask  questions:  If  the  books 
were  kept  differently,  wouldn't  the  com- 
muter deficit  disappear?  If  the  cars  were 
newer,  the  fares  lower,  the  service  more  fre- 
quent, would  more  riders  be  attracted,  thus 
putting  the  road  on  a  paying  basis?  What 
does  it  cost  to  run  the  service,  and  how  much 
of  that  must  be  subsidized?  Has  manage- 
ment realy  tried  to  make  its  commuter  serv- 
ice suport  itself,  or  is  It  Just  dashing  to  the 
public  trough? 

BOSTON  area 

One  hullabaloo  of  this  sort  went  on  for 
years  around  Boston,  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Transportation  Authority  finally 
had  to  take  over  commuter  service  In  the 
region — leaving  most  of  the  critics'  ques- 
tions unanswered.  Another  is  raging  in  the 
New  York  area,  with  most  attention  focused 
on  the  bankrupt  New  Haven. 

But  In  Philadelphia,  vrtth  strangely  little 
fanfare,  the  Reading  Railroad  Is  hunting 
for  the  answers  even  before  the  last-ditch 
crisis  Is  at  hand. 

What  has  been  launched  for  the  Read- 
ing Is  a  $4.7  million.  18-month  demonstra- 
tion study  to  find  out  the  most  efficient  bal- 
ance of  fares,  train  frequencies,  utilization 
of  equipment,  and  promotion.  But  at  first 
glance,  this  project,  called  Operation  Read- 
ing, looks  like  a  compound  of  chaos  and  a 
commuter's  nightmare. 

SERIES  OF  STEPS 

Last  week,  the  road  added  48  commuter 
trains  during  offpeak  hours  In  and  out  of 
Philadelphia.  In  3  months,  it  plans  to  in- 
troduce new  zone  fares  on  7  of  its  13  com- 
muter runs,  and  to  cut  service  by  vary- 
ing amounts  on  9  runs. 

Three  months  after  that,  the  Reading  will 
Introduce  new  fares — some  up,  some  down — 
on  the  other  six  lines.  At  the  same  time.  It 
will  Increase  service  on  six  runs.  By  next 
winter,  most  fares  will  have  been  pushed 
upward  again,  to  "test  the  upper  limits" 
of  what  the  commuter  will  accept.  De- 
creases In  service  are  tentatively  scheduled 
on  nine  runs. 

Finally,  a  year  from  now,  the  road  expects 
once  more  to  modify  both  fares  and  serv- 
ices. 

All  this  pulling  and  hauling  may  look 
chaotic,  but  In  the  minds  of  the  road,  its 
unions,  and  a  batch  of  city,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  officials,  it's  the  last  reasonable 
hope  of  the  Reading's  44,000  dally  riders. 

SUBSIDIES 

One  Operation  Reading  has  arrived  at  the 
Ideal  balance.  State  and  local  subsidies  are 
expected  to  keep  on  making  up  the  expected 
deficits.  Edward  A.  Harvey,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Compact  (Sepact) — the 
group  that  packaged  Operation  Reading — 
puts  the  prospects  this  way:  "When  this  ends, 
we  will  be  through  studying  the  Reading,  ■v 
From  then  on,  it  will  be  up  to  responsible  ' 
officials  to  make  some  gutsy  political  de- 
cisions." 

The  principle  of  community  help  for  Phil- 
adelphia commuter  lines  is  well  established. 
In  all,  the  city  has  pumped  about  $13.5  mil- 
lion Into  area  railroads  in  the  past  7  years. 
Including  its  contribution  to  Of)eration 
Reading.    More  recently,   plans   have   been 
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widened  through  Sepact  to  Include  State  and 
county  funds. 

According  to  Harvey,  "these  earlier  tests 
proved  conclusively  that  reduced  fares,  new 
equipment,  and  more  frequent  schedules 
win  get  riders  back  to  the  rails."  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  carriers,  the  benefits  of  In- 
creased patronage  have  been  virtually  washed 
out  by  lower  fares  and  higher  operating  costs. 

FEDERAL   FT7NDS 

The  search  for  optimum  conditions  on  the 
Beading  Is  being  bolstered  by  Federal  funds. 
In  the  hope  that  findings  will  be  applicable 
to  such  other  hard  pressed  roads  as  the  New 
Haven  and  the  Erie-Lackawanna.  The 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  is  chip- 
ping in  nearly  $3  million.  Philadelphia  is 
putting  up  $1.5  million,  with  the  rest  from 
three  counties  and  the  State. 

John  C.  Kohl,  HHFA's  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Transportation,  stresses  that  the 
Reading  plan  Is  experimental.  The  Agency 
has  no  funds  to  cover  operating  deficits,  and 
no  plan  to  become  involved. 

CARRIER'S  PLAINTS 

As  for  the  Reading,  It  has  spared  no  effort 
to  convince  its  riders  that  it  can't  afford  pas- 
senger losses  much  longer.  Since  1958,  when 
the  first  small  commuter  subsidy  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  went  into  effect,  the  road 
claims  to  have  lost  $42.8  million  with  its  pas- 
senger service,  while  it  has  received  $7  mil- 
lion in  subsidies.  With  freight  revenues 
dwindling  at  the  same  t.me,  the  road's  over- 
all operation  has  been  in  the  red  since  1961. 

Last  summer,  faced  with  a  $4.8  million 
passenger  deficit,  the  Reading  began  to  talk 
about  abandoning  the  passenger  operations. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appealed  to  the  State 
government  for  financial  relief.  When  Sepact 
began  to  assemble  Its  plans  for  Operation 
Reading,  the  road  agreed  to  call  off  its  plans 
for  ending  service. 

STILL    IN    THE    RED 

Of  the  money  put  up  for  Operation  Read- 
ing, $4.1  million  will  go  directly  to  the  rail- 
road to  conduct  the  18  months  of  experi- 
mental services.  The  Reading  figures  It  will 
still  face  a  $}.6  million  deficit.  However,  it 
is  willing  to  absorb  the  loss,  because  the 
subsidy  for  the  18  months  corresponds  to  its 
own  estimate  of  the  minimum  eventual  op- 
erating deficit,  If  the  whole  experiment  Is 
successful.  HHPA  agreed  to  go  along  on  that 
basis,  because  "there  Is  as  yet  no  other  equi- 
table way  to  assess  the  value  of  the  service 
Reading  Is  rendering." 

If  total  revenues  plus  contract  payments 
exceed  costs  during  the  experimental  period, 
the  Reading  will  be  glad  to  refund  the  sur- 
plvis  to  its  benefactors. 

SPEIDrP 

Most  of  the  operation  funds  that  don't 
go  directly  to  the  road  will  be  used  to  speed- 
up the  evaluation  of  the  fare  and  service 
changes  as  soon  as  they  go  Into  effect.  Sev- 
eral methods  of  evaluation  have  been  pro- 
gramed : 

For  the  entire  18  months,  weekly  trip 
diaries  will  be  kept  by  a  structured  sample 
of  households — picked  to  mirror  the  public 
in  the  whole  Reading  commuter  area  within 
5  percent  of  accuracy.  Harvey  says  this  Is 
the  least  expensive  way  to  get  a  continuous 
flow  of  data  on  shifting  travel  patterns,  as 
the  various  shifts  In  arrangements  go  into 
effect.  It  win  also  help  Sepact  to  find  why 
travelers  do  or  don't  use  the  railroad  com- 
muting system. 

Because  the  Rending  wants  to  get  con- 
tinuing public  subsidies  after  the  experiment 
ends.  It  is  opening  its  doors  to  management 
consultants  charged  with  evaluating  "the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  road's  passenger 
management."  And  during  the  experiment 
the  road  has  created  the  post  of  superintend- 
ent of  passenger  operations,  and  has  beefed 
up  its  passenger  management  department. 


The  Reading  is  permitting  auditors,  ap- 
pointed by  Sepact,  to  study  Its  books 
throughout  the  test.  In  the  hope  of  con- 
vincing the  public  once  and  for  all  that  com- 
muter deficits  are  real.  The  road  has  also 
agreed  to  test  the  use  of  "avoidable  cost  ac- 
counting," Instead  of  the  traditional  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  accounting 
system,  which  prorates  expenses  between 
passenger    and  freight  operation. 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  avoidable  cost 
method  assumes  that  If,  say,  a  signal  sys- 
tem is  used  by  both  freight  and  passenger 
trains,  the  system  would  still  have  to  be  run 
even  if  passenger  service  were  eliminated. 
This  approach  reduces  the  charges  that  can 
be  applied  against  passenger  services,  and, 
In  theory,  gives  a  more  realistic  basis  for 
figuring  the  cost  of  running  a  commmuter- 
less  road. 

CONTRAST 

In  1963,  using  ICC  accounting,  the  Reading 
ran  a  passenger  deficit  of  nearly  $5.8  million, 
A  study  the  same  year  by  McKlnsey  &  Co., 
using  avoidable  cost,  pegged  the  loss  at  $3.1 
million.  During  the  experimental  period  of 
Operation  Reading,  the  railroad  will  keep 
books  both  ways. 

Results  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  study 
will  be  coordinated  with  actual  passenger 
statistics  by  an  evaluation  team  made  up  of 
Reading  management,  representatives  of  la- 
bor, and  consultants  on  transportation  costs 
and  market  research.  Each  month,  the  team 
will  evaluate  all  data,  and  possibly  recom- 
mend changes.  "If  we  find  some  of  these 
new  trains  are  complete  duds,"  says  a 
Reading  spokesman,  "we  will  take  them  off 
immediately.  If  a  pattern  of  new  trains  or 
new  fares  seems  to  be  giving  good  results,  we 
can  try  pushing  It  harder." 


TAX  CREDIT  TO  ASSIST  BASIC  AND 
INTERDISCIPLINARY  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  increasingly 
large  amounts  of  money  to  finance  re- 
search and  development  in  many  differ- 
ent scientific  fields.  Examples  can  be 
readily  found  in  our  moon  exploration 
program  and  in  the  Mohole  project. 
However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  a  large  amount 
of  money\  to  support  big  research  proj- 
ects, the  apiount  of  Federal  moneys  spent 
to  support  the  individual  scientist  or 
small  group  of  scientists  who  are  doing 
what  is  known  as  basic  research  is  very 
small.  It  IS  research  of  this  type  that 
has  in  th^  past  led  to  major  break- 
throughs iii  previously  unexplored  areas 
and  that  tias  made  major  contributions 
to  man'&iield  of  knowledge.  Often  these 
small  ^ojects  are  the  genesis  of  many 
larger  I  projects  of  applied  research  af- 
fecting^ major  segments  of  our  economy. 
The  Federal  Government  too  often  needs 
to  have  the  guarantee  that  a  project  will 
lead  to  significant  results  before  funds 
are  Committed  to  it.  Too  many  times 
individual  scientists  find  unnecessary 
delays  in  obtaining  Federal  funds  for 


these  projects,  if  they  are  able  to  receive 
any  funds  at  all. 

Another  area  of  scientific  research 
that  is  not  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  that  of  research  of  an  inter- 
disciplinary nature,  that  research  that 
involves  teams  of  scientists  from  many 
different  and  seemingly  unrelated  fields. 
Both  of  these  types  of  research  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  for  support  of  their  activities. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  feel  that  scientific  re- 
search is  vital  to  the  advancement  of 
all  areas  of  our  society  from  agriculture 
and  mining  to  industry.    For  there  to  be 
advancement,  there  must  be  discovery, 
and  it  must  be  realized  that  discovery 
is  done  by  people  and  not  departments 
of  universities  or  research  institutions. 
One  must  remember  the  impact  of  the 
findings  of  individuals  upon  our  body 
of  knowledge.    In  order  to  increase  in- 
dividual  basic  and  interdisciplinai-y  re- 
search. I  have  introduced  H.R.  3791  to 
provide  tax  credits  for  those  engaged  in 
activities  of  this  sort.    H.R.  3791  permits 
tax  credits  to  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions  for  their   contributions  to  basic 
research.    Individuals  who  make  con- 
tributions to  universities  and  nonprofit 
organizations  will  be  allowed  to  credit 
these  contributions  against  taxes.    The 
taxpayer  could  claim  90  percent  of  his 
contribution  as  a  credit  against  his  tax 
liability  up  to  a  total  of  5  percent  of  his 
liability.    For    businesses    which    make 
contributions,  there  would  be  a  credit  of 
75  percent  up  to  3  percent  of  tax  liability. 
This  bill  would  allow  a  certifying  board 
of  scientists  of  the  universities  and  non- 
profit organizations  to  determine  if  the 
project  is  worthy  of  the  status  to  allow 
for  tax  credits  to  be  charged   against 
those  contributing  toward  It.     Such  a 
system  would  be,  in  my  estimation,  far 
preferable  to  a  program  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  underwrite 
these  costs.    This  bill  would  foster  our 
progress  in  context  of  Individual  freedom 
which  has  been  so  important  in  the  past. 
This  bill  would  facilitate  contributions 
by  private  sources  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  the  other  day 
an  exceptionally  complete  and  thorough 
analysis  of  why  H.R.  3791  is  very  neces- 
sary to  basic  research  in  this  country. 
This  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Heller,  Executive  Director,  New  England 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  I  in- 
sert, therefore,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent Dr.  Heller's  letter  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record: 

New  England  iNSTrrtrrE 

FOR  Medical  Research, 
Ridgefleld.  Conn.,  April  15, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
House  of  Representatives,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear   Congressman  Cttrtis:    As   per  your 
request  on  the  telephone,  I  am  sending  you 
this  letter  to  indicate  that  my  colleagues  and 
I  find  that  the  bill  H.R.  3791  is  a  bright  light 
In  an  Increasingly  great  horizon  apropos  of 
basic  research. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  preeminent 
scientists  throughout  the  land.  In  academla 
and  elsewhere,  who  would  concur  most 
heartily  with  the  concepts  of  bill  3791. 

At  a  recent  meeting  called  by  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii  to  dlsctiss  science  and  technology 
In  that  State,  a  few  scientists  from  the  main- 
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land  were  Invited.  In  addition  to  myself, 
there  were  Dr.  Frederick  Seltz,  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  Dr.  James 
Shannon,  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornlg,  Chief 
Science  Adviser  to  the  President. 

A  recurrent  theme  that  was  emphasized, 
particularly  by  Dr.  Seltz,  but  concurred  in 
by  the  others,  was  the  evolution  In  handling 
scientific  funding  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  resulted  in  very  serious  con- 
cerns in  the  area  of  basic  research. 

In  particular,  the  concern  was  with  so- 
called  big  science.  This  is  the  name  applied 
to  multimillion-dollar  projects  requiring 
teams  of  sclentsists.  long  periods  of  time, 
and  a  rather  substantial  commitment  of  the 
Federal  scientific  budget.  The  Mohole  proj- 
ect would  fall  m  this  category,  as  would  the 
moon  shot,  superaccelerators,  and  so  on. 

Tlie  Congress,  as  you  well  know,  was  will- 
ing for  a  matter  of  years  to  consider  signif- 
icant Increases  In  the  total  R.  &  D.  budget. 
Now  there  Is  a  tendency.  In  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Congress,  to  plateau.  As 
big  science  commands  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  the  Federal  moneys,  the  amount 
remaining  for  the  support  of  the  individual 
investigator  dwindles.  The  Individual  in- 
vestigator, ironically  enough,  Is  usually  the 
man  whose  brilliance  or  whose  conceptual- 
ization has  resulted  In  creation  of  the  very 
large  projects  which  are  referred  to  above  as 
big  science. 

I  believe  It  was  Dr.  Seltz'  or  Dr.  Shannon's 
estimate  that  today  a  young  man  might  have 
to  wait  5  years  before  his  application  for  re- 
search funds  might  be  approved  by  a  Federal 
agency.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
points  out  that  last  year  they  could  support 
less  than  half  of  those  projects  which  they 
considered  worthy  of  support,  and  they  could 
support  these  only  at  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  which  was  requested. 

As  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  stated,  "We  must  give  full  scope 
to  the  individual  scientist  who  prefers  to 
work  alone  or  in  small  groups.  He  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  work  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  for  the  history  of  science  has 
taught  us  time  and  again  that  the  memora- 
ble advances — the  kind  that  shape  technol- 
ogy for  decades  and  centuries — usually  are 
the  work  of  rare  minds,  able  to  see  beyond 
what  others  believe  to  be  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  day." 

Today  we  must  take  a  very  hard  look  at  the 
words,  "basic  research."  Whereas  one  can 
choose  from  a  variety  of  definitions,  prac- 
tically any  definition  will  leave  some  gray 
area.  Irrespective  of  which  definition  Is 
used,  there  seem  to  be  two  areas  Into  which 
most  Government  agencies  are  rather  re- 
luctant to  go. 

The  first  represents  the  area  of  the  truly 
novel.  If  I  might  make  an  analogy,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  following  might  be  more  apt 
than  strained.  Basic  research  is  exploration 
Into  the  unknown.  By  definition,  Columbus, 
as  well  as  Lewis  and  Clark,  were  explorers. 
Whereas  Columbus  was  personally  convinced 
that  he  would  find  something,  he  was  em- 
barking upon  a  venture  which  was  truly 
novel  Insofar  as  everyone  else  was  concerned, 
and  many  felt  that  he  would  fall  off  the  edge 
of  a  flat  earth.  Supporting  Columbus  took 
courage,  because  there  were  no  guarantees 
that  he  would  ever  return  or  that  he  would 
find  anything. 

Lewis  and  Clark  faced  a  very  different 
situation.  We  knew  that  there  was  land  to 
the  west.  The  people  of  that  day  had  heard 
rumors  and  tales  relating  to  Its  geography 
and  people.  Its  specific  nature,  however,  was 
not  known.  Thus,  though  Lewis  and  Clark 
also  went  into  the  unknown,  the  guarantee 
that  they  would,  by  definition,  have  to  find 
new  territories  was  implicit. 

Today  most  of  the  agencies  which  say 
they  support  basic  research  may  support 
Lewis  and  Clark,  but  they  will  not  support 


Columbus.  Some  of  us  have  made  a  careful 
10-year  study  of  this  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  feel  that  we  can  document  this 
quite  adequately.  It  Is  enormously  frustrat- 
ing to  be  told,  "Bring  back  a  tobacco  leaf  and 
an  Indian  and  then,  and  only  then,  wUl  we 
finance  the  Nina,  Pinta,  and  Santa  Maria." 
However,  It  may  not  be  the  Goverxunent's 
role  to  support  the  Columbuses,  or  Its  failure 
to  do  so  may  be  due  to  an  agency's  fear  of 
failure,  fear  of  congressional  ridicule,  and  so 
on.  The  Federal  apparatus  is  much  less 
venturesome  in  this  regard  than  the  private 
sector,  which  includes  foundations. 

The  second  area  which  does  not  have  ade- 
quate Federal  support  is  the  newly  emergent 
and  enormously  important  field  of  inter- 
disciplinary research.  Very  few  Government 
agencies  are  set  up  to  handle  requests  for 
funds  for  a  truly  Interdisciplinary  research 
effort.  I  used  the  modifying  word  "truly" 
because  one  could  say  that  a  medical  research 
effort  could  be  termed  Interdisciplinary  If  a 
bacteriologist,  internist,  immunologlst  and 
pathologist  were  involved.  Indeed,  these 
kinds  of  requests  can  be  handled  by  existing 
Government  panels  and  selecting  agencies. 
However,  when  I  say  "truly  interdiscipli- 
nary," I  refer  to  the  type  of  research  proposal 
which  may  Involve  subatomic  physics,  chem- 
ical physics,  photochemistry,  biochemistry 
and  microbiology.  This  Is  too  broad  a  spec- 
trum for  any  panel  with  which  I  am  familiar 
to  cope. 

There  are  such  research  proposals  which 
are  very  exciting  in  concept.  I  can  cite  them 
for  you  and  show  how  the  various  agencies 
that  were  confronted  with  the  problem  in- 
volving the  disciplines  Just  mentioned  found 
that  they  were  unable  to  bring  together  a 
group  of  interdlscipllnarians  able  to  handle 
so  many  different  fields.  Here  again,  the 
private  sector  plays  a  vital  role.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  are  most  familiar  with  these 
problems,  since  we  are  in  Interdisciplinary 
basic  research. 

Although  we  do  receive  support  from  such 
agencies  as  the  AEC,  NSP,  NTH,  CNR,  Gov- 
ernment support  represents  but  7  percent  of 
our  total  annual  budget.  Hence,  93  percent 
comes  from  the  private  sector.  This  Is  In 
support  of  pure  research,  involving  no  con- 
tracts, no  strings  attached  to  any  of  the 
grants,  and  no  quid  pro  quos. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  people  at  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  they  stressed 
that  they  were  unhappy  over  the  number  of 
proposals  that  they  could  not  fund.  I  asked 
them  If  they  had  any  idea  what  happened  to 
the  scientists  whose  applications  were  turned 
down.  They  said  that  although  they  had  not 
made  an  exhaustive  survey.  It  was  their  Im- 
pression that  many  of  them  were  lost  to  basic 
research. 

Although  we  are  a  relatively  small  organi- 
zation, the  number  of  Individuals  that  want 
to  go  into  basic  research  Is  well  known  to 
us,  as  evidenced  by  the  following: 

Our  salary  scale  is  not  high.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  scientists,  and  Industry,  Govern- 
ment, and  academla  are  all  actively  recruit- 
ing. We  do  not  recruit.  Last  year  we  had 
two  openings  for  postdoctoral  fellows.  This 
was  not  publicly  announced.  A  notice  was 
sent  only  to  departmental  chairmen  of  top 
departments  at  preeminent  universities.  We 
received  approximately  425  applicants  for 
2  openings.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
there  are  far  more  first-class  people  who  want 
to  go  Into  truly  basic  research  than  there 
are  places  for  them  to  go  into  or  funds  to 
support  them. 

A  bill  such  as  H.R.  3791  could  quite  easily 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  that  this 
country  has  ever  produced  to  support  the 
Integrity  of  this  Nation  and  Its  position  In 
the  world. 

Science  and  technology  affect  the  entire 
warp  and  woof  of  our  national  life.  Agri- 
culture and  manufacturing,  mining,  trans- 
portation and  defense,  literally  any  field  Is 


dependent  upon  science  and  technology.  We 
compete  not  only  with  our  known  adver- 
saries, but  in  the  world  market  with  oxir 
friendly  allies. 

By  definition,  there  can  be  no  application 
unless  there  Is  discovery.  Your  bill  could 
well  do  more  to  stimulate  discovery  than  any 
other  single  device  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

It  Is  only  from  questing  minds,  the 
eager  and  curious  individuals  who  wish  to 
go  Into  the  unknown,  that  new  discoveries 
come.  In  the  history  of  the  world  no  nation, 
no  university,  no  department,  no  indtistry, 
has  ever  made  a  discovery.  Only  people 
make  discoveries.  To  have  the  wherewithal 
to  support  the  questing  minds  and  the 
vaulting  Imaginations  that  are  willing  to 
challenge  the  unknown  is  IncalcvUably  im- 
portant. 

As  Professor  Rossi,  of  MIT.  has  said.  "The 
most  Important  facts  that  remain  to  be  dis- 
covered are  those  whose  existence  we  do  not 
even  suspect." 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Heller,  MJ3., 

Executive  Director. 


STATISTICS  ON  JOB  VACANCIES 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  strange  that  the  executive  branch 
has  made  such  slow  progress  in  develop- 
ing adequate  statistics  on  the  job  vacan- 
cies which  exist  in  our  economy.  Here 
is  one  area  of  Federal  Government  activ- 
ity on  which  conservatives  agree  Federal 
action  is  needed.  Indeed,  the  area  of 
economic  statistics  collection  and  Its  dis- 
semination is  one  in  which  conservatives 
seem  to  be  pushing  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  more  rapidly  than  it  apparently 
would  like  our  Great  Society  to  go. 

It  is  easily  imderstandable  that  the 
New  Frontiersmen  and  the  Great  Socle - 
tists  are  reluctant  to  develop  accurate 
statistics  on  job  vacancies  rapidly 
enough. 

After  all,  if  the  statistics  were  to  es- 
tablish what  many  have  suggested — that 
there  are  more  jobs  going  begging  than 
there  are  unemployed  people — then 
clearly  the  problem  we  face  is  the  tradi- 
tional U.S.  problem,  a  problem  of  em- 
ployment, not  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  what  holds  our  society 
back  is  our  inability  to  fill  the  jobs,  pri- 
marily skilled  jobs,  now  going  begging. 
The  unemployed,  far  from  being  an  eco- 
nomic liability  to  exploit  politically 
through  welfare  programs,  are  our  great- 
est unutilized  resource.  The  solution 
lies  in  training  and  retraining,  increas- 
ing labor  mobility  and  improving  place- 
ment and  counseling  services.  It  does 
not  lie  in  freezing  our  employment  pat- 
terns regionally  and  institutionally  as 
our  national  labor  leaders  seem  to  advo- 
cate. It  does  not  lie  in  applying  mas- 
sive Federal  expenditures  designed  to  in- 
crease overall  demand  at  the  cost  of  eco- 
nomic stability. 

I  am  happy  to  place  in  the  Ritcord  at 
this  point  the  report  of  Secretary  Wirtz 
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of  April  5.  in  which  he  announces  the  re- 
siilts  of  the  second  round  of  job  vacancy 
surveys.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  report 
finally  completed.  It  is  2  years  late  in 
coming.  But  the  Secretary's  "program 
for  the  future"  is  obviously  pictured 
without  enthusiasm,  as  something  quite 
ordinary.  The  Great  Society  apparently 
prefers  the  direct  spending  approach  to 
the  war  on  poverty  so  it  can  get  the 
political  benefits  from  what  actions  it 
takes.  It  obviously  does  not  favor  sound 
administrative  reforms  to  remove  the 
structural  obstacles  to  full  employment. 

Now  we  find  the  Democratic  Party 
split  in  a  great  patronage  war  not  only 
about  who  is  going  to  get  the  political 
credit  for  helping  the  poor  but.  even 
more  important,  who  is  going  to  be  able 
to  build  the  bigger  political  machine 
based  upon  the  exploitation  of  our  lower 
income  groups. 

Secretary  Wirtz'  press  release  follows: 

Secret.\ry  Wirtz  .Announces  Second  Round 
or  Job  Vacancy  Surveys 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WlUard  Wirtz  today 
announced  the  start  of  the  second  phase  of 
the  Job  vacancy  sur\ey  program,  which  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  In  early  April  In  each  of 
16  pilot  labor  areas. 

In  making  the  announcement,  the  Secre- 
tary called  attention  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage calling  for  an  expanded  progriun  to  de- 
velop Job  opportunities  for  unemployed 
workers  In  service  and  other  Industries. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Initial  Job 
vacancy  reports  suggest  that  many  Joba  in 
service  Industries  and  occupations  are  vacant 
In  all  sections  of  the  countrv'.  Information 
on  wages  and  working  conditions  for  these 
openings  has  not  yet  been  evaluated,  how- 
ever. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  first  phaae  of 
Job  vacancy  information  surveys  under  the 
experimental  program  has  now  been  com- 
pleted In  all  16  pilot  areas.  The  surveys  were 
conducted  by  State  employment  services  In 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Emplo3mient  Serv- 
ice, and  with  the  technical  collaboration  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  16 
areas  covered  by  the  program  Include  most 
of  the  country's  largest  emplojTnent  centers, 
and  a  representative  group  of  small-  and  me- 
dium-size areas.  A  full  listing  of  the  areas 
covered  Is  attached. 

Primary  focus  of  the  experimental  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  said.  Is  on  helping  reduce 
unemployment  by  using  Job  vacancy  data  as 
a  basis  for  a  more  rapid  and  effective  match- 
ing of  men  and  Jobs. 

Job  vacancy  Information  Is  needed,  he 
said,  for  Interarea  recruitment  operations 
of  the  public  employment  service  system, 
to  advise  Job  applicants  of  employment  op- 
portimltles  In  other  areas.  In  developing  lo- 
cal manpower  training  programs  authorized 
by  legislation  on  area  redevelopment,  man- 
power development  and  training  and  voca- 
tional education,  and  for  the  counseling  and 
guidance  of  unemployed  workers.  The  sur- 
veys are  also  expected  to  provide  Informa- 
tion needed  by  employers  to  plan  their  own 
Internal  staff  promotions  and  training  pro- 
grams in  the  light  of  specific  occupational 
shortages. 

The  Secretary  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  the  high  degree  of  employer  acceptance 
and  cooperation  In  the  Job  vacancy  survey 
program.  Employer  response  reached  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  or  more  In  12  of  the 
16  surveyed  centers.  In  3  of  these  12  areas- 
Portland,  Milwaukee  and  Richmond — the 
response  rate  was  above  95  percent. 

Employers  In  each  of  the  arer.s  reported 
vacancies  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupational 


classifications  ranging  from  professional  and 
skilled  occupations  to  those  Involving  rela- 
tively simple  tasks.  Prom  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  vacancies  were  relatively  hard  to 
fill — that  Is.  they  were  vacant  following  a 
month  or  more  of  recruitment  effort  by  em- 
ployers. Among  occvipatlons  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  hard  to  fill  were  engineers,  reg- 
istered nurses,  draftsmen,  laboratory  techni- 
cians, physical  therapists,  stenographers  and 
typists,  machinists,  tool  and  dlemakers,  and 
various  types  of  mechanics  and  rep.ilrmen. 

There  were  significant  Imbalances  between 
the  number  of  vacancies  and  the  number  of 
Jobseekers  In  certain  skill  categories  and 
areas,  the  Secretary  said.  For  example.  Job 
vacancies  for  skilled  welders  In  Milwaukee 
In  October  were  about  I'i  times  the  number 
of  Job  applicants  with  this  occupational 
background  (187  to  112).  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  the  Portland.  Oreg..  area  reported  only 
12  vacancies  and  100  applicants  In  this  occu- 
pation, while  Birmingham  had  89  vacancies 
and  53  applicants. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  experience  In 
the  Initial  phase  of  the  program  demon- 
strates that  the  collection  of  Job  vacancy 
Information,  by  specific  occupation,  appears 
to  be  feasible.  He  said  that  the  Initial  re- 
sults of  the  program  Indicate  that  the  sur- 
veys are  bringing  to  light  a  great  deal  of  In- 
formation which  will  be  useful  In  improv- 
ing the  manpower  operations  and  programs 
of  the  Department.  For  this  reason,  he  in- 
dicated, the  Department  Is  planning,  subject 
to  congressional  approval,  to  extend  the 
program  to  150  major  metropolitan  areas 
later  this  year. 


WAGE  PRICE  GUIDELINES:  THE 
LATEST  FABIAN  SOCIALIST  DOC- 
TRINE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  in  a  recent  article  appearing  in 
the  March-April  1965  issue  of  Harvard 
Business  Review,  calls  attention  to  the 
dangers  of  the  administration's  wage 
price  guidelines.  He  states  that  the  likely 
effects  will  be  the  throttling  of  competi- 
tion, drac  on  economic  growth,  and  wage 
and  price  fixing. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
significance  of  many  of  the  administra- 
tion's recent  programs  based  upon  so- 
called  voluntarv^  cooperation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Tms  technique  is  quite  In- 
sidious. In  spite  of  its  semantic  camou- 
flage, it  is  substituting  governmental  eco- 
nomic decision  for  marketplace  decision. 
Furthermore,  in  many  of  these  so-called 
voluntary'  agreements  the  antiti-ust  laws 
are  winked  at.  Rea<:hing  the  agreement 
under  Government  auspices  does  not  re- 
lieve it  of  its  debilitating  effect  on  the 
economic  process  of  competition. 

I  hope  attention  will  be  paid  to  Dr. 
Bums*  point  of  "Wages  and  Prices  by 
Formula" — more  attention  than  was  paid 
to  his  devastating  criticism  of  the  "eco- 
nomic gap"  theoi-y  which  is  still  being 
peddled  by  the  same  school  of  political 
economists  who  are  promoting  the  wage 
price  guidelines. 


Here  follows  Dr.  Arthur  Burns'  article: 
[Prom  Harvard  Business  Review,  March-April 

1965] 

Wages  and  Prices  by  Formula? 

(By  Arthur  F.  Burns) 

(Note. — The  Intended  effect:  avoidance  of 
inflation  and  more  responsible  labor-manage- 
ment leadership.  The  likely  effect:  throt- 
tling of  competition,  drag  on  economic 
growth,  and  wage  and  price  fixing. 

(Arthur  F.  Burns,  formerly  Chairman  of 
President  Elsenhower's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  now  president  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  as  well  as  John 
Bates  Clark  professor  of  economics  at  Colum- 
bia University,  argues  that  the  administra- 
tion's general  guldeposts  for  wages  and  prices 
could  have  dangerous  consequences  for  the 
economy.  If  they  had  the  Influence  In- 
tended, he  believes,  they  could:  throttle  the 
forces  of  competition;  become  a  drag  on 
economic  growth  and  efficiency;  lead  to  an 
economy  which  Is  almost  Indistinguishable 
from  one  In  which  wages  and  prices  are  fixed 
by  government. 

(Efforts  by  management  and  labor  to  use 
the  guldeposts  would.  Mr.  Burns  thinks,  be 
beset  by  many  practical  difficulties.  Iron!- 
cally,  these  difficulties  may  lead  not  to  cut- 
ting down  the  guldeposts  but  to  enforcing 
them  with  Federal  price  and  wage  controls 
The  need,  he  concludes.  Is  not  for  guidelines 
for  management  and  labor  but  for  guidelines 
for  the  Government  In  formulating  Its  own 
economic  policies. — The  Editors.) 

In  recent  years  our  Nation's  economic 
policy  has  been  focused  largely  on  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  The  reasons  for  this 
concern  are  plain.  The  recovery  from  the 
recession  of  1957-58  failed  to  develop  mo- 
mentum and  came  to  a  halt  In  the  spring  of 
1960  when  the  unemployment  rate  was  still 
above  5  percent.  The  new  recession  that 
followed  proved  to  be  mild  and  brief.  But 
when  the  labor  force  is  growing  and  becom- 
ing more  productive,  even  a  minor  recession 
of  business  activity  can  have  serious  reper- 
cussions. In  the  early  months  of  1961  un- 
employment reached  7  percent,  and  the  new 
administration,  as  was  generally  expected, 
embarked  promptly  on  an  expansive  eco- 
nomic poMcy. 

At  first  the  administration  placed  Its  em- 
phasis on  Increasing  Federal  expenditures 
and  on  creating  as  much  monetary  ease  as 
the  state  of  our  balance  of  payments  might 
allow.  Later,  with  unemployment  still 
hovering  around  6  percent,  the  need  for  a 
more  effective  policy  became  clearer.  Official 
Interest  gradually  shifted  from  raising  Fed- 
eral expenditures  to  carrying  out  a  sweeping 
reduction  of  Income  tax  rates,  which  still 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  great  depression  and 
World  War  II.  After  a  protracted  debate. 
Congress  recognized  the  Importance  of  re- 
vising the  tax  system,  and  lower  tax  rates  for 
Individuals  and  corporations  become  law. 
Meanwhile,  the  administration  promulgated 
more  liberal  rules  for  figuring  depreciation 
on  tax  returns,  took  some  steps  to  improve 
the  matching  of  Jobs  and  skills  In  labor 
markets,  and  pressed  for  an  extension  of 
monetary  ease. 

By  and  large,  the  economy  has  responded 
well  to  the  new  direction  of  economic  policy. 
Of  late,  production  and  employment  have  in- 
creased materially,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  has  been  moving  gradually  downward. 

PROGRESS  WITHOUT  INFLATION 

In  pursvilng  Its  expansive  economic  policy, 
the  administration  has  been  aware  of  the 
risk  that  tuibalanced  budgets  and  rapid  ad- 
ditions to  the  money  supply  may  set  off  a 
new  wave  of  Inflation.  That  can  hardly  be  a 
pleasant  prospect  for  any  government  under 
modem  conditions.  The  impact  of  Inflation 
on  the  purchasing  power  of  families  living 
on  pensions  or  other  types  of  fixed  income 
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Is  severe.  Also,  Inflation  commonly  bears 
harder  on  those  who  work  for  a  salary  than 
on  wage  earners,  and  It  deals  harshly  with 
anyone  whose  plans  for  the  future  depend  on 
savings  accumulated  In  the  form  of  bank  de- 
posits, shares  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. Government  savings  bonds,  and  the 
like.  These  Injustices  of  inflation  tend  to 
breed  political  discontent,  and  so,  too,  does 
the  widespread  awareness  that  Inflation  is 
often  the  precursor  of  recessions.  When 
costs  and  prices  begin  advancing  rapidly,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  speculation  In  In- 
ventories and  overbuilding  tend  to  develop, 
that  the  strength  of  economic  expansion 
tends  to  be  undermined  In  the  process,  and 
that  prosperity  Is  then  liable  to  give  way  to 
recession. 

Moreover,  the  precarious  coiidltlon  of  the 
balance  of  pa3mients  has  lately  added  a  di- 
mension of  risk  to  Inflation  that  we,  unlike 
an  earlier  generation  of  Americans,  cannot 
Ignore.  Since  1958  our  country  has  ex- 
perienced a  massive  outflow  of  gold  and  a 
still  larger  Increase  In  Its  short-term  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners.  The  United  States  has 
continued  to  serve  as  banker  of  the  world; 
but  any  ta.anker  whose  reserves  dwindle  while 
his  demand  liabilities  keep  mounting  will  In- 
evitably Invite  caution  on  the  part  of  those 
who  deal  with  him. 

Fortunately,  our  wholesale  price  level  has 
recently  remained  stable  while  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  suffered  Inflation.  This 
development  has  served  to  keep  down  the 
deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments,  but  It 
has  not  sufficed  to  eliminate  it.  Therefore, 
If  our  price  level  should  rise  In  relation  to 
that  of  competing  nations,  our  exports  would 
tend  to  diminish  relative  to  Imports.  Unless 
major  steps  were  taken  to  counteract  such  a 
development,  the  deficit  In  our  International 
accounts  would  become  larger,  and  this  could 
lead  to  a  run  on  the  dollar  and  Its  ultimate 
devaluation.  The  attending  financial  crisis 
would  unsettle  commercial  and  Industrial 
markets  throughout  the  world.  It  would 
leave  a  legacy  of  fear  that  could  result  In  a 
lasting  constriction  of  International  trade 
and  Investment. 

Worse  still.  It  might  Injure  fatally  oiu- 
country's  foreign  prestige  and.  therefore.  Its 
capacity  for  political  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

Clearly,  the  risks  of  Inflation  are  formida- 
ble, and  they  are  recognized  as  such  In  In- 
formed circles  both  within  and  outside  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  In  fonnulating  the  Nation's 
economic  goals,  the  Presidents  economic  re- 
port of  1962  emphasized  "the  achievement  of 
full  employment  and  sust.ilned  prosperity" 
and  urged  such  an  achievement  "without 
Inflation." 

But  how  can  inflation  be  avoided?  Gov- 
ernment authorities  have  approached  this 
question  pragmatically  since  1960,  Just  as 
they  did  during  the  1950's  and  In  earlier 
times.  They  have,  however,  made  it  plain 
that  they  would  be  disinclined,  as  long  as  the 
economy  Is  still  operating  short  of  full  em- 
plojrment,  to  seek  general  price  stability  by 
Imposing  monetary  or  fiscal  restraints.  And 
the  one  need  that  they  have  stressed  above 
all  others  Is  that  wages  and  prices  be  set  In 
responsible  fashion  by  private  parties — in 
other  words,  that  trade  union  leaders  and 
business  managers  need  to  moderate  their 
economic  power  In  ways  which  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  national  Interest  In  preventing 
Inflation. 

ADVENT   OP    GUIDEPOSTS 

Exhortation  with  regard  to  prices  or  wages 
Is  by  no  means  a  novel  practice  of  govern- 
ment. In  Its  days  of  secular  authority,  the 
Church  spoke  firmly  on  the  need  for  Just 
pricing.  In  later  times  governments  often 
blamed  profiteers  for  Increases  in  food  prices. 
In  the  postwar  period  It  has  become  custom- 
ary for  governments  to  stress  the  Importance 
of  stability   In  the  general  level  of  prices 


rather  than  the  rectitude  of  Individual  prices. 
As  of  old,  however,  the  authorities  seek  to 
limit  private  power  in  the  marketplace  by 
moral  suasion.  In  today's  world,  as  every- 
one knows,  some  trade  unions  can  raise 
wages  beyond  the  level  that  would  prevail  in 
a  competitive  labor  market.  Just  as  some 
corporations  have  the  power  to  push  prices 
above  competitive  levels. 

It  Is  understandable  enough,  therefore, 
why  our  successive  Presidents  In  the  post- 
war period  have  seen  fit  to  lecture  the  private 
community  on  the  need  for  nonlnflatlonary 
conduct.  General  Elsenhower,  for  example, 
warned  during  his  presidency  that  "busi- 
nesses must  recognize  the  broad  public  in- 
terest in  the  prices  set  on  their  products  and 
services"  and  that  "greater  stability  of  the 
general  level  of  prices"  is  "unlikely  unless 
the  national  average  of  Increases  In  wage  and 
salary  rates  and  related  labor  benefits  re- 
mains within  the  limits  of  national  produc- 
tivity gains." 

In  the  last  few  years  governmental  pro- 
nouncements of  this  sort  have  become  more 
freqxient  and  louder.  In  fact,  the  urging 
of  moderation  on  private  parties  has  reached 
a  scale  that  marks  something  of  a  break  from 
the  earlier  policy  of  dealing  with  Inflation. 
Thus: 

On  the  one  hand,  the  classical  weapons  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  restraint,  which  In  the 
past  were  relied  on  as  the  main  defense 
against  Inflation,  are  now  frowned  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  general  appeals  to 
public  responsibility  are  being  Implemented 
by  wage  and  price  guldeposts.  Trade  unions 
and  business  firms,  in  other  words,  are  no 
longer  merely  asked  or  admonished  to  mod- 
erate their  private  power  in  the  public  inter- 
est; they  are  advised  with  a  show  of  speci- 
ficity how  this  can  best  be  done. 

Once  exhortation  has  been  fortified  by  for- 
mula, it  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  sheer 
rhetoric.  It  then  takes  on  new  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men,  and  Its  capacity  for 
good  or  ill  becomes  much  greater. 
Intended  nature 

The  guldeposts  have  been  a  major  part  of 
the  administration's  economic  policy  since 
early  1962,  when  they  were  first  set  forth  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  What 
are  these  guldeposts  or  guidelines? 

1.  Wages:  This  guideline  specifies  that  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  In  wage  rates,  in- 
cluding fringe  benefits,  should  be  equal  In  a 
particular  firm  or  Industry  to  the  annual 
trend  Increase  In  national  productivity;  that 
Is,  to  the  average  annual  percentage  rate  of 
growth  over  a  term  of  years  In  the  output 
per  man-hour  of  the  economy  at  large. 

2.  Prices:  This  guideline  specifies  that 
when  the  trend  of  an  Industry's  productivity 
rises  less  than  the  national  trend  of  produc- 
tivity, its  prices  "can  appropriately  rise 
enough  "  to  accommodate  the  rise  In  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  output  that  Is  Indicated  by 
the  wage  guideline;  and  that  when  an  indus- 
try's productivity  rises  more  rapidly  than  the 
national  average,  its  prices  "should  be  low- 
ered" in  keeping  with  the  decline  In  unit 
labor  costs. 

The  Council  originally  characterized  Its 
pronouncement  on  the  guidelines  as  a  con- 
tribution to  public  discussion  of  how  the  na- 
tional Interest  may  be  Judged  in  the  case  of 
private  wage  and  price  decisions.  The  guide- 
lines were  certainly  not  Intended  to  be  Inter- 
preted as  directives  to  Industry  or  labor.  In 
fact,  they  were  described  by  the  Council  as 
general  guldeposts  which  still  had  to  be  rec- 
onciled In  Individual  situations  with  objec- 
tives of  equity  and  efficiency.  In  other  words, 
specific  modifications  were  required  to  adapt 
the  guidelines  to  the  clrctunstances  of  par- 
ticular Industries. 

The  more  Important  types  of  modification 
that  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  practice  were 
actually  listed  by  the  Council.    For  exam- 


ple, the  suggestion  was  advanced  that  wage 
Increases  should  exceed  the  "general  guide 
rate"  If  the  bargaining  position  of  workers 
in  a  particular  industry  or  locality  had  pre- 
vlotisly  been  weak  or  If  an  industry  was 
unable  to  attract  sufficient  labor. 

Actual  effect 

As  was  bound  to  happen,  however.  It  was 
the  crisp  formula  of  the  "general  guide- 
posts,"  not  the  qualifications  or  disclaimers, 
that  mainly  caught  the  public  eye.  And, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  the  administration 
has  Itself  become  bolder.    Thus : 

The  January  1964  report  of  the  Council 
no  longer  speaks  of  the  guidelines  as  a  con- 
tribution to  public  discussion  of  how  the 
national  Interest  may  be  Judged;  Instead,  It 
describes  them  as  a  "standard"  for  private 
wage  and  price  decisions. 

The  report  of  1962  had  avoided  specifying 
the  annual  trend  Increase  of  national  pro- 
ductivity on  the  ground  that  this  was  "a 
large  and  complex  subject  and  there  Is  much 
still  to  be  learned."  The  report  of  1964,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  free  from  all  methodo- 
logical doubts,  and  presents  without  quali- 
fication a  figure  of  3.2  percent  as  the  annual 
trend  Increase  of  productivity  in  the  private 
economy  that  Is  currently  applicable. 

The  report  of  1962  had  Indicated  that  the 
"general  guldepKJsts"  were  "only  first  ap- 
proximations" that  would  need  to  be 
adapted  extensively  "to  the  circumstances 
of  particular  Industries."  The  report  of  1964, 
on  the  other  hand,  states  fiatly  that  the 
guldeposts  "can  cover  the  vast  majority  of 
wage  and  price  decisions"  and,  while  the 
modifications  that  had  been  suggested  earlier 
"still  apply,  •  •  •  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  they  are  Intended  to  apply  to  only  a 
relatively  few  cases." 

Thus,  the  official  position,  as  now  devel- 
oped or  clarified.  Is  that  the  national  In- 
terest can  be  best  served  by  setting  wages 
and  prices  In  accordance  with  the  formtUa 
of  the  general  guidelines — not,  to  be  sure. 
In  every  Instance,  but  almost  that. 

TROUBLESOME    CONSEQUENCES 

As  every  economist  knows,  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  raising  the  real  earnings  of 
labor.  They  can  be  raised  by  { 1 )  Increasing 
output  per  man-hour  of  work  or  (2)  en- 
larging the  share  of  total  income  that  ac- 
crues to  wage  and  salary  workers. 

Of  these  two  sources,  the  first  Is  basic,  and 
It  has  always  been  vastly  more  Important  In 
our  country  than  the  second.  The  guide- 
lines have  the  great  merit  of  calling  attention 
to  this  fact.  Taking  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
it  Is  the  cost  of  labor  that  dominates  pro- 
duction costs.  If  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit 
of  output  rises,  business  firms  will  ordinarily 
seek  to  protect  their  profit  margins  by  raising 
prices.  But  a  rise  in  wage  rates,  using  this 
term  broadly  so  as  to  Include  fringe  benefits, 
need  not  involve  a  rise  In  production  costs. 
It  will  do  that  only  If  the  rise  in  the  hourly 
wage  rate  Is  proportionately  greater  than  the 
Increase  In  output  per  man-hour.  There- 
fore, If  the  average  percentage  Increase  in 
wage  rates  across  the  Nation  merely  equals 
the  average  percentage  increase  In  output  per 
man-hour,  the  general  level  of  prices  could 
remain  stable  without  reducing  the  fraction 
of  the  Nation's  output  accruing  to  stockhold- 
ers and  other  income  claimants. 

By  expressing  this  basic  truth,  the  guide- 
posts  have  helped  to  direct  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  citizens  to  ways  of  raising  output 
per  man-hour — ways  such  as  investing  In 
more  and  better  tools  of  production.  Improv- 
ing the  education  and  skills  of  workers,  im- 
proving the  quality  of  management,  and 
eliminating  featherbedding  and  restrictive 
trading  practices. 

Public  enlightenment,  however,  has  been 
an  Incidental  aspect  of  the  guldeposts.  Be- 
ing a  tool  of  policy,  they  point  to  a  course 
of  action.    Their  essential  purpose  is  to  curb 
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Inflation — or.  more  precisely,  to  permit  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  employment  without  stirring  up  In- 
flationary pressures  from  trade  unions  or 
corporations.  And  If  the  guidelines  for  prices 
and  wages  were  generally  observed.  It  Is  In- 
deed true  that  the  existing  links  between 
the  flow  of  money  to  markets,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  to 
purchasers,  on  the  other,  would  be  broken. 
In  such  a  world  the  levels  of  wages  and  prices 
would  be  governed  by  formula,  and  they 
would  no  longer  reflect  the  changing  forces 
of  market  demand  and  market  supply — as 
they  now  do. 

If  the  policy  of  the  guideposts  became  fully 
effective.  It  would  therefore  change  drasti- 
cally the  workings  of  our  commodity  and 
labor  markets,  and  thereby  modify — for  bet- 
ter or  worse — the  character  of  our  economic 
system. 

Practical  effects 

Let  us  try  to  visualize  a  little  more  defi- 
nitely how  the  guideposts,  if  they  were  gen- 
erally and  fully  respected,  would  work  out  In 
practice. 

Statistical  records  stretching  back  Into 
the  nineteenth  century  demonstrate  that, 
although  the  over-all  productivity  of  our 
economy  occasionally  declines.  Its  trend 
has  been  steadily  upward.  If  this  continues 
to  be  true,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
general  observance  of  the  guidelines  will  re- 
sult In  higher  wages  every  year,  regardless 
of  the  stage  of  the  business  cycle  or  the 
level  of  unemployment  or  the  state  of  the 
balance  of  payments.  The  rise  of  wages 
will  be  the  same,  on  the  average.  In  years  of 
recession  as  in  years  of  prosperity;  but  in 
any  given  recession  the  rise  of  wages  could 
easily  be  larger  than  In  the  preceding  years 
of  prosp>erlty.  Furthermore,  the  average 
wage  will  tend  to  rise  in  any  given  year  by 
the  same  percentage  In  every  firm,  regard- 
less of  Its  profitability  or  the  state  of  the 
market  for  different  kinds  of  labor. 

However,  general  observance  of  the  guide- 
post  for  prices  will  not  freeze  Individual 
prices  or  the  relations  among  them.  What 
It  would  tend  to  freeze  Is  (1)  the  general 
level  of  prices  and  (2)  the  ratio  of  Individual 
prices  to  unit  labor  costs  of  production. 
The  tendency  of  the  price-cost  ratio  to  re- 
main constant  will  be  stronger  In  some 
industries  than  In  others.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  guldepost  for  prices  specifies  merely 
that  the  ratio  of  price  to  unit  labor  cost  of 
production  should  not  rise;  It  does  not  argue 
against  a  decline  of  the  price-cost  ratio. 
Hence,  firms  or  industries  experiencing  a 
weak  demand  for  their  products  or  keen 
foreign  competition  may  need  to  be  content 
with  prices  that  decline  relative  to  their  unit 
labor  costs.  On  the  other  hand.  Anns  or 
Industries  that  are  favored  in  the  market- 
place would  be  unable  to  raise  prices  rela- 
tive to  their  unit  labor  costs  even  If  their 
incoming  orders  were  many  times  as  large 
as  their  production.  Nor  would  they  be 
able  to  raise  prices  to  compensate  for  In- 
creases In  costs  of  production  other  than 
those  of  labor. 

The  broad  effect  of  these  tendencies  would 
be  to  keep  more  or  less  constant  the  per- 
centage share  of  the  national  Income — or  of 
national  output — going  to  labor.  Changes 
In  the  use  of  capital  relative  to  the  use  of 
labor,  whether  upward  or  downward,  could 
still  have  a  large  influence  on  the  size  of  the 
national  income  but  not  on  the  proportion 
of  income  accruing  to  labor.  Unless  major 
shifts  occiirred  in  the  occupational  or  in- 
dustrial distribution  of  employment,  any 
fluctuation  in  labor's  percentage  share  of 
the  national  income  would  be  due  primarily 
to  the  discrepancy  between  the  movement 
of  over-all  productivity  In  a  particular  year 
and  the  corresponding  trend  Increase.  Non- 
labor  Income,  in  the  aggregate,  would  also 
tend  to  be  a  constant  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional Income. 


It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind,  however,  that 
since  proflts  are  only  a  fraction  of  nonlabor 
income,  the  share  of  profits  In  the  total 
national  Income  could  either  rise  or  decline. 
In  the  postwar  period,  the  amount  paid  by 
corporations  on  account  of  excises,  customs 
duties,  property  taxes,  licensing  fees,  and 
other  Indirect  t&xes  has  risen  more  rapidly 
than  their  net  output.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, the  Income  share  of  inventors  In  the 
corporate  sector  will  tend  to  undergo  a  per- 
sistent decline,  while  that  of  labor  will  tend 
to  remain  constant. 

Throttling  of  competition 

In  the  hypothetical  economy  that  I  have 
sketched,  monopolies — whether  of  business 
or  labor — would  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
push  up  the  price  level.  Put  more  precisely. 
If  trade  unions  and  business  firms  compiled 
voluntarily  with  the  guidelines,  they  would 
relinquish  any  market  power  that  they  have 
not  yet  used  or  that  they  might  gain  In  the 
future.  This  Is  worth  noting,  but  It  Is  not 
the  main  point. 

The  fundamental  point  of  the  preceding 
analysis  Is  that  general  observance  of  the 
guideposts  would  throttle  the  forces  of  com- 
petition no  less  effectively  than  those  of 
monopoly.  The  point  Is  Important  because, 
unlike  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
rivalry  among  U.S.  business  firms  Is  very 
keen.  Even  In  industries  where  a  few  cor- 
porations dominate  the  market — as  in  the 
case  of  automobiles,  steel,  and  aluminum — 
each  corporation  competes  actively  against 
the  others  in  its  Industry,  against  rival  prod- 
ucts of  other  Industries,  and  against  foreign 
suppliers.  Competition  in  labor  markets  is 
also  stronger  than  casual  references  to  labor 
monopoly  may  suggest.  After  all.  only  a 
little  over  a  foiorth  of  the  population  work- 
ing for  wages  or  salaries  Is  unionized,  and 
many  of  the  trade  unions  are  weak.  By  and 
large,  it  is  competition — not  monopoly — that 
has  vast  sweep  and  power  in  our  everyday 
life.  Since  free  competitive  markets  would 
virtually  cease  to  exist  In  an  economy  that 
observed  the  guidelines,  this  transformation 
of  the  economy  merits  serioios  reflection. 

To  be  sure,  compliance  with  the  guidelines 
would  be  voluntary  In  the  economy  we  are 
considering.  That,  however,  may  not  mean 
much.  For  when  economic  freedom  is  not 
exercised.  It  Is  no  longer  a  part  of  life. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  an  economy  In  which 
wages  and  prices  are  set  voluntarily  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  almost  Indistinguishable 
from  an  economy  in  which  wages  and  prices 
are  directly  fixed  by  governmental  authori- 
ties. In  either  case  the  movement  of  re- 
sources toward  uses  that  are  favored  by  the 
buying  public  wotild  be  Impeded;  the  tend- 
ency to  economize  on  the  use  of  what  hap- 
pens to  be  especially  scarce,  whether  it  be 
materials  or  labor  or  equipment,  would  be 
weakened:  since  prices  will  no  longer  tend  to 
equate  demand  and  supply  In  individual 
markets,  some  form  of  rationing  would  need 
to  be  practiced. 

In  all  likelihood,  therefore,  a  shift  from 
our  present  market  economy  to  one  of  vol- 
untary compliance  with  the  guidelines  would 
adversely  affect  efficiency.  It  would  also  ad- 
versely affect  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
and  the  rate  of  Improvement  of  the  general 
standard  of  living. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  controlled  econ- 
omies can  and  do  escape  complete  rigidity. 
The  exigencies  of  life  do  not  permit  their 
authorities  to  be  blind  to  considerations  of 
efficiency  or  social  harmony,  so  that  price 
and  wage  edicts  have  to  be  modified  here 
and  there.  Black  markets  tend  to  develop, 
and^-desplte  their  unsavory  character — they 
often  perform  a  useful  function  In  facilitat- 
ing production.  Moreover,  managers  grad- 
ually become  skillful  In  gray  practices,  such 
as  reclassifying  labor  In  order  to  escape  the 
wage   restraints   or   modifying   products    in 


order  to  escape  the  price  restraints.  Our 
hypothetical  economy  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance would  also  have  Its  safety  valve:  that 
Is  to  say.  the  guidelines  would  be  modified 
In  "a  relatively  few  cases"  In  the  Interest 
of  equity  or  efficiency.  However,  gray  or 
black  markets,  which  Impart  some  fluidity 
and  resilience  to  authoritarian  economies, 
could  not  exist  in  the  economy  of  volimtary 
compliance  that  we  have  been  considering 
here. 

ARE    THE    GUIDES    WORKABLE? 

This  theoretical  sketch  of  how  our  econ- 
omy would  work  If  the  guidelines  were  gen- 
erally and  fully  observed  has  blinked  Insti- 
tutional factors — such  as  the  adjustments 
caused  by  the  disappearance  of  auction  mar- 
ketS,  the  new  role  of  trade  unions,  and  so 
on.  Moreover,  our  theoretical  sketch  has 
tacitly  assumed  that  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  guidelines  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
will.  Life  Is  not  that  simple.  Even  if  every- 
one responded  to  the  Government's  plea  for 
cooperation  and  sought  faithfully  to  act  In 
accordP.nce  with  the  guidelines.  It  would  fre- 
quently be  difficult  or  actually  Impossible 
to  do  so. 

There  Is,  first  of  all,  a  vast  gap  in  our 
statistical  arsenal.  To  comply  with  the 
guideline  for  wages,  businessmen  would  need 
to  know  the  trend  increase  of  the  overall 
output  of  the  Nation  per  man-hour.  Once 
this  highly  complex  magnitude  had  been 
estimated  by  the  Government.  It  would  pre- 
sumably be  subjected  to  outside  review,  re- 
vised If  need  be.  and  accompanied  by  a 
specification  of  the  boundaries  of  the  year 
(If  a  year  be  the  Interval)  to  which  it  would 
apply.  All  firms  dealing  with  labor,  except 
those  newly  established,  would  then  know 
what  wage  adjustment  was  expected  of  them. 

Compliance  with  the  price  guideline  would 
be  Infinitely  harder.  For  this  purpose,  every 
company  would  need  to  know  the  trend 
Increase  In  the  productivity  of  Its  own  In- 
dustry and  how  this  Increase  compares  with 
the  trend  Increase  of  overall  productivity 
of  the  economy.  Such  information  is  not 
generally  available,  nor  is  It  readily  usable. 

Applying  the  iJidexes  v 

The  productivity  Indexes  now  being  pub- 
lished, besides  being  often  out  of  date,  lump 
together  a  great  variety  of  products.  In 
time,  more  detailed  and  more  current  Indexes 
of  productivity  will  doubtless  be  constructed, 
but  there  are  limits  to  what  Is  statistically 
feasible.  Even  If  measures  of  this  type  be- 
come available  for  each  of  a  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  industries,  much  confusion  or  per- 
plexity will  still  remain: 

Should  a  manufacturer  of  bricks,  for  ex- 
ample, be  guided  in  his  pricing  by  an  Index 
of  productivity  for  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
group  or  by  an  Index  confined  to  brick  manu- 
facture? 

If  the  latter.  Is  the  pertinent  Index  a  na- 
tionwide measure,  one  confined  to  his  region, 
or  perhaps  to  his  locality  or  plant 

How  should  a  manufacturing  firm  proceed 
with  its  output  is  not  standardized  or  when 
it  makes  a  hundred  different  Items,  Instead 
of  Just  one  product? 

If  the  appropriate  index  Is  not  available, 
as  may  long  remain  the  case  for  many  firms, 
especially  in  the  service  trades,  what  Is  the 
best  "proxy"  for  It? 

Win  the  Judgment  of  a  company's  man- 
agement on  such  Issues,  even  if  made  entirely 
In  good  faith,  be  acceptable  to  others — such 
as  its  trade  union,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  or  the  general  public — who  also 
seek  only  what  is  right? 

Better  statistics  on  productivity  will  re- 
duce these  difficulties;  however,  they  cannot 
possibly  remove  them. 

Changes  in  work  force 
Another  puzzling  problem  would  be  posed 
by  changes  In  the  composition  of  labor  that 
Is  used  In  Industry.     Consider,  for  example. 
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the  case  of  a  company  that  has  recently  de- 
cided to  employ  more  skilled  workers  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  and  less  unskilled  labor: 

Since  skilled  labor  Is  compensated  at  a 
higher  rate,  the  average  w£ige  per  hour  that 
is  paid  by  the  company  to  Its  workers  will  go 
up  quite  apart  from  any  wage  Increase  that 
niay  be  needed  for  the  Individual  grades  of 
labor.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  wage 
guldepost  calls  for  an  Increase  of,  say  3  per- 
cent. Then  the  company's  employees  will 
naturally  expect  an  Increase  of  this  size  in 
their  individual  rates  of  pay. 

But  may  not  the  company's  personnel  ex- 
ecutive, who  has  become  steeped  in  the 
mathematics  of  the  guidelines,  properly  in- 
sist that  the  average  wage  has  already  gone 
up  this  much  or  more  on  account  of  the  more 
intensive  use  of  skilled  labor  and  that  no 
increase  of  wage  rates  Is  therefore  warranted 
by  the  Oovernment's  gtiidellne?  Will  the 
trade  union's  representative  giasp  this  statis- 
tical subtlety?  Will  he  not  argue  that  the 
guideline  requires  an  Increase  of  3  percent, 
that  other  organizations  are  putting  through 
such  Increases,  and  that  simple  justice  re- 
quires that  the  same  be  done  by  this 
company? 

Suppose  that  the  personnel  executive  per- 
severes and  finally  convinces  the  union's  rep- 
resentative. Will  the  latter,  in  turn,  be  able 
to  persuade  the  company's  employees?  Can 
we  even  be  sure  that  the  company's  board 
of  directors  will  be  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ment of  Its  personnel  officer? 

In  view  of  modern  trends  that  emphasize 
the  use  of  higher  skills,  this  sort  of  difficulty 
would  be  bound  to  occur  frequently  In  an 
economy  of  voluntary  compliance. 
Other  pitfalls  and  puzzles 
A  related  puzzle  with  which  businessmen 
would  need  to  grapple  arises  from  changes 
in  the  composition  of  output.  Suppose  that 
a  firm  has  two  plants,  that  each  of  them 
makes  a  unique  product,  that  the  output  per 
man-hour  Is  constant  In  each  plant,  but  that 
the  two  plants  differ  In  efficiency.  If  the 
wage  guldepost  calls  for  a  3 -percent  increase 
in  wages.  It  might  appear,  since  no  Improve- 
ment of  productivity  has  occurred  in  either 
plant,  that  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
price  of  each  of  the  two  prodvicts  Is  Justified 
by  the  guideline  for  prices.  But  are  price 
advances  really  proper  If  the  firm  has 
shifted  some  workers  from  the  less  efficient 
to  the  more  efficient  of  Its  two  plants  and 
thereby  raised  the  output  per  man-hour  of 
the  entire  firm  as  much  as  or  more  than  the 
trend  increase  of  national  productivity?  In 
that  event,  does  the  guldepost  for  prices  re- 
quire that  the  productivity  of  each  plant 
be  taken  separately  or  that  the  two  be  taken 
In  combination? 

Another  problem  that  businessmen  and 
trade  union  leaders  would  need  to  face  Is 
whether  the  modifications  of  the  guideposts 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
offlclally  sanctioned  apply  in  a  particular 
case.  In  assuming,  as  I  have,  a  general  will- 
ingness to  comply  with  the  guidelines,  I 
have  not  meant  to  abstract  from  human 
nature  entirely.  Since  the  modifications 
suggested  by  the  Council  are  phrased  In  very 
general  terms,  men  acting  In  good  faith  may 
feel  that  their  situation  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  rare  case  that  permits  some  departure 
from  the  guidelines.  But  will  business  man- 
agers and  labor  leaders  always  or  even  fre- 
quently agree  In  their  Interpretation  of  what 
modifications  are  permissible?  In  any  event, 
is  it  not  likely  that  the  modifications  will 
turn  out  to  be  numerous,  rather  than,  as 
now  Intended  by  the  administration,  rela- 
tively few? 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  problems 
that  are  bound  to  arise  In  practice,  the  guide- 
lines would  prove  unworkable  over  a  very 
large  segment  of  Industry,  even  If  everyone 
sought  conscientiously  to  observe  them.  To 
deal  with  this  critical  difficulty,  a  new  gov- 


ernmental apparatvis  might  need  to  be  es- 
tablished; Its  function  would  be  to  spell  out 
detailed  rules  and  to  interpret  them  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Although  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  just  how  such  an  agency  would 
work,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
not  a  few  of  Its  clarifying  rules  and  interpre- 
tations would  be  arbitrary,  that  Its  advisory 
rulings  would  at  times  Involve  considerable 
delay  and  thereby  cause  some  economic 
trouble,  and  that  the  rulings  themselves 
would  have  at  least  some  inflationary  bias. 
These  factors  Inevitably  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
preceding  analysis  of  how  an  economy  of 
voluntary  compliance  would  function,  but 
they  hardly  make  the  prospect  more  inviting. 

SPECTER   OF   CONTROLS 

I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  the  aspect 
of  guldepost  policy  that  has  aroused  the  most 
skepticism;  namely  the  likelihood  of  gen- 
eral observance  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  re- 
cent years  unemployment  has  been  fairly 
large,  and  many  industries  have  had  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  Increase  output  readily. 
Under  such  conditions,  upward  pressure  on 
prices  cannot  be  great.  Even  so,  the  guide- 
lines have  been  sharply  criticized  or  defied 
by  powerful  segments  of  the  business  and 
labor  community.  The  critical  test  of  the 
Inhibiting  power  of  the  guidelines  will  come, 
of  course,  when  both  labor  and  commodity 
markets  become  appreciably  tighter — and 
this  test  may  come  soon.  If  the  recent  wage 
settlement  in  the  automobile  industry  is  at 
all  indicative,  expectations  of  a  high  degree 
of  compliance  with  the  guidelines  are  hardly 
warranted.  Similar  experiments  in  other 
countries  also  suggest  that  general  price  sta- 
bility will  not  long  be  maintained  through 
voluntary  restraint. 

But  once  the  goveriunent  In  power  has 
committed  Itself  to  a  policy.  It  may  become 
difficult  to  move  off  in  a  new  direction.  A 
strong  conunltment  to  the  policy  of  the 
guidelines  Inevitably  means  that  any  exten- 
sive private  defiance  would,  besides  frus- 
trating the  Government's  antl-lnflatlon  pol- 
icy. Injure  Its  prestige.  There  Is  always  a 
possibility,  therefore,  that  failure  to  comply 
voluntarily  with  the  guidelines  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  coercive  measure.  This  might 
Initially  take  the  form,  as  has  frequently 
been  proposed,  of  a  review  by  a  governmental 
board  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  price  or 
wage  changes  that  are  being  contemplated. 
The  thought  behind  proposals  of  this  nature 
is  that  once  the  facts  are  clearly  developed, 
the  force  of  public  opinion  will  ordinarily 
suffice  to  Insure  responsible  action  by  cor- 
porations and  trade  unions. 

No  one  can  be  sure  whether  this  expecta- 
tion will  be  fulfilled.    But  If  it  is,  the  govern- 
mental review  board  will  have  virtually  be- 
come an  agency  for  fixing  prices  and  wages. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  board's  reports 
were  flouted  with  any  frequency,  the  next 
step  might  well  be  outright  price  and  wage 
fixing  by  the  Government.    It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  from  whatever  angle  we  ex- 
amine the  guidelines,  direct  controls  pop  up 
dangerously  around  the  comer. 
Incipient  realities 
This  danger  must  not  be  dismissed  as  an 
Illusion.     Although  the  guidelines  are  still 
In  their  Infancy,  they  have  already  hardened, 
as  I  previously  Indicated.    Nor  has  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  administration's  thinking  con- 
cerning the  guidelines  been  confined  to  a 
literary  plane.    In  April  1962,  only  3  months 
after  the  announcement  of  the  guidelines, 
the  administration  moved  sternly  to  force 
the  leading  steel  companies  to  cancel  the 
price   increases  that  they  had  Just  posted. 
This  Interference   with   the  workings   of   a 
private  market  had  no  clear  sanction  in  law, 
and  It  catised  consternation  in  business  cir- 
cles.   Fortunately,  a  crisis  was  avoided  by  a 
prompt  and  concerted  effort  of  the  adminis- 
tration, in  which  President  Kennedy  himself 


took  the  leading  part,   to  restore  business 
confidence.  . 

Since  then,  the  Government  has  been  more 
cautious.  But  it  has  continued  to  espouse 
the  need  for  moderation  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  prices,  and  now  and  then  has 
even  gently  rattled  Its  sword.  Early  in  1964 
President  Johnson  requested  the  Council  to 
reaffirm  the  guideposts.  He  emphasized  his 
commitment  to  this  policy  by  adding  that 
he  would  "keep  a  close  watch  on  price  and 
wage  developments,  with  the  aid  of  an  early 
warning  system  which  is  being  set  up."  Last 
summer,  when  intimations  of  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  steel  appeared  in  the  press,  the  Presi- 
dent lost  no  time  in  declaring  that  such  ac- 
tion would  "strongly  conflict  with  our  na- 
tional interest  in  price  stability." 


TOW/UU)    SOUNDER   POLICIES 

As  this  account  of  recent  history  suggests, 
the  guldepost  policy  may.  under  the  pres- 
sure of  events,  move  our  Nation's  economy 
in  an  authoritarian  direction.  The  danger 
may  not  yet  be  large,  in  view  of  prevailing 
political  attitudes,  but  it  could  be  serious  in 
a  time  of  trouble  or  emergency.  And  this 
is  not  the  only  risk,  as  I  shall  presently  note. 
However,  the  fact  that  many  citizens  both 
within  and  outside  Government  favor  the 
guidelines  must  also  be  considered,  for  it 
means  that  they  see  smaller  risks  or  larger 
advantages  in  this  policy  than  I  do. 

It  may  readily  be  granted  that  the  g\iide- 
post  policy  has  the  meritorlotis  objective 
of  bltmtlng  the  power  of  monopolists  to  push 
up  the  price  level.  This  is  the  feature  of 
the  policy  that  its  proponents  often  stress. 
Indeed,  they  are  apt  to  argue  that  it  mattere 
little  in  practice  whether  or  not  the  bulk 
of  the  economic  community  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  the  guidelines— as  long  as  the  major 
corporations  and  trade  unions  do  so. 

But  if  the  gvildellnes  are  circumscribed  In 
this  fashion,  they  are  still  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  Interfering  with  the  competitive 
forces  of  the  markets  In  which  many  major 
corporations  actually  operate.  Moreover, 
the  absence  of  a  precise  indication  of  what 
firms,  Indtistrles.  or  trade  unions  are  covered 
by  the  guidelines  can  create  a  mood  of  un- 
certainty that  will  militate  against  com- 
pliance. Not  least  Importent.  the  effective- 
ness of  the  guidelines  in  curbing  inflation 
becomes  doubtful  when  their  application  is 
restricted.  For  the  very  limitation  on  wage 
and  price  Increases  In  the  guideline  sector 
of  the  economy  would  facilitate  increases  in 
the  uncovered  sector  whenever  an  expansive 
economic  policy  generated  a  monetary  de- 
mand that  grew  faster  than  the  supply  of 
goods  and  services. 

Another  argument  frequently  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  guideposts  Is  that  If  they  were 
in  fact  respected  on  a  sufficient  scale,  then 
profit  margins  would  tend  to  be  maintained 
and  the  chances  of  prolonging  the  current 
business  expansion  would  therefore  be  Im- 
proved. This  consideration  is  bound  to 
count  in  men's  thinking  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  is  striving  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  to  spread  prosperity. 

We  must  not.  however,  become  so  absorbed 
in  today's  problems  that  we  overlook  those 
that  will  haunt  us  in  a  later  day.  U  the 
guidelines  may  stretch  out  the  expans  on  now 
by  helping  to  maintain  the  relatively  high 
profit  margins  of  prosperity,  may  they  not  at 
some  later  time  stretch  out  contraction  by 
serving  to  maintain  the  low  profit  margins 

of  recession?  ^  .,.  ^». 

Let  me  add.  also,  that  I  recognize  that  the 
guideline  policy  was  adopted  by  the  admin- 
istration only  after  it  had  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  alternatives.  The  thought  of 
its  economists  apparently  is  that,  in  gen- 
eral: 

Monetary  and  fiscal  tools  must  be  used  to 
promote  expansion  as  long  as  the  economy  Is 
not  operating  at  full  employment. 
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other  devices  must  therefore  be  employed 
(In  the  absence  of  full  employment)  to  pre- 
vent Inflation. 

Policies  aiming  to  Increase  competition  or 
to  improve  productivity  cannot  accomplish 
much  in  the  short  run  or  cannot  be  pushed 
hard  for  political  reasons. 

Direct  controls  of  wages  and  prices  cannot 
and  should  not  be  seriously  considered  under 
peacetime  conditions. 

Consequently,  there  is  only  one  major  way 
left  for  curbing  immediate  Inflation — namely, 
through  devices  of  exhortation. 

And  the  guidelines  for  wages  and  prices 
are  merely  a  promising  specific  application 
of  the  technique  of  exhortation. 

Locus  of  respojisibility 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  unravel  this 
complicated  argimient,  but  I  at  least  want 
to  suggest  why  I  think  it  may  be  faulty. 
Once  the  Government  looks  to  trade  unions 
and  business  firms  to  stave  off  inflation, 
there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  not  discharge 
adequately  Its  own  traditional  responsibility 
of  controlling  the  money  supply  and  of  main- 
taining an  environment  of  competition.  In 
the  past  our  own  and  other  governments  have 
often  found  it  convenient  to  blame  profiteers, 
corporations,  or  trade  unions  for  a  rising 
price  level.  Only  rarely  have  they  pointed 
the  finger  of  blame  at  their  own  policies — 
such  as  flooding  the  economy  with  newly 
created  currency  or  bank  deposits. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Government  relies 
on  private  compliance  with  its  guidelines  for 
prices  and  wages,  it  may  more  easily  be 
tempted  to  push  an  expansive  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  beyond  prudent  limits.  Besides, 
It  may  fail  to  resist  strongly  enough  the 
political  pressure  for  higher  minimum  wages, 
larger  trade  union  immunities,  higher  farm 
price  supports,  higher  Import  duties,  more 
Import  quotas,  larger  stockpiling  programs, 
and  other  protective  measures  that  serve 
either  to  raise  prices  or  to  prevent  them 
from  falling. 

One  of  the  major  needs  of  our  times  is  to 
give  less  heed  to  special  interest  groups  and 
to  reassert  the  paramount  interest  of  con- 
sumers in  vigorous  competition.  The  politi- 
cal obstacles  to  reducing  artlflclal  props  for 
prices  are  undoubtedly  formidable.  How- 
ever, reforms  of  this  type — supplemented  by 
more  stringent  antitrust  laws,  effective  en- 
forcement of  these  laws,  and  reasonable  steps 
to  curb  featherbeddlng — are  likely  to  con- 
tribute more  to  the  maintenance  of  reason- 
able stability  in  the  general  price  level  than 
will  the  guidelines  for  wages  and  prices 
on  which  we  have  recently  come  to  rely. 
Guidelines  for  Government 

Another  major  need  of  our  times  Is  for 
better  guidelines  to  aid  the  Government 
Itself  In  formulating  and  carrying  out  Its 
economic  policies.  The  widespread  ten- 
dency of  attributing  most  existing  un> 
employment  to  a  deficiency  of  aggregated 
demand  is  an  oversimplification.     Thus: 

When  the  amount  of  unemployment  Is 
larger  than  the  number  of  Job  vacancies  at 
existing  wages,  the  aggregate  demand  for 
labor  is  clearly  insufficient  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  everyone  who  is  able,  willing, 
and  seeking  to  work.  At  such  a  time,  a  de- 
ficiency of  aggregate  demand  exists,  and  a 
governmental  policy  that  relies  on  monetary 
and  fiscal  devices  to  expand  demand  is,  in 
principle,  well  suited  to  the  Nation's  needs. 

When  the  number  of  vacant  Jobs  is  equal 
to  or  larger  than  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed, however,  there  Is  no  deficiency  of 
aggregate  demand.  A  government  that  la 
seriously  concerned  about  Inflation  will  not 
pursue  an  expansive  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  at  such  a  time,  and — Instead  of  lec- 
turing the  private  community  on  the  need 
for  moderation — will  itself  lead  the  Nation 
In   a    policy   of   restraint.    This   does    not 


mean  Its  concern  about  unemployment  will 
cease  but,  rather,  that  It  will  direct  Its 
policy  measures  toward  better  matching  of 
the  men  and  women  who  seek  work  with  the 
Jobs  that  need  to  be  filled. 

A  sensible  guideline  for  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  is.  therefore,  not  the  volume  or 
rate  of  unemployment  as  such,  but  the  re- 
lation between  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed and  the  number  of  Job  vacancies. 
As  yet,  such  a  guideline  is  merely  a  theorist's 
dream  because  statistics  on  Job  vacancies 
hardly  exist  in  our  country.  There  are 
grounds  for  hoping,  however,  that  this  con- 
dition will  be  corrected  In  another  few 
years,  so  that  we  will  become  better 
equipped  for  promoting  our  national  goals. 

The  problem  of  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing prosperity  without  inflation  in  a  free 
society  is  a  very  difficult  one.  We  must  be 
willing  as  a  people  to  seek  out  and  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  of  meeting  this  critical  chal- 
lenge of  our  times.  But  we  also  must  re- 
main mindful  of  the  lessons  of  past  ex- 
perience— particularly,  the  need  for  pru- 
dent control  of  the  money  supply  and  the 
need  for  maintaining  and  enhancing  the 
forces  of  competition.  The  progress  that 
we  make  will  depend  heavily  on  the  econo- 
mic understanding  of  citizens  and  the  in- 
tensity of  their  interest  in  public  policies. 


MORE  AT  STAKE  IN  FARM  CRISIS 
THAN  ROTTING  STRAWBER- 
RIES 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  people  are  becoming  alarmed, 
even  shocked,  by  the  callousness  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  particularly 
the  Department  of  Labor,  with  the  agri- 
culture debacle  now  occurring  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Crops  spoiling  in  the  field  is  not  a 
pretty  sight.  Such  spoilage  affects  more 
than  the  imfortunate  and  frustrated 
farmer  who  cannot  obtain  adequate 
labor. 

F.  K.  "Pete"  Arthur,  editor  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  has  written 
an  editorial,  May  6,  1965,  which  displays 
an  unusual  understanding  of  the  cer- 
tain consequences  of  the  agricultural 
chaos  in  California.  He  speaks  from 
the  vantage  point  of  an  objective  observ- 
er whose  paper  has  a  predominantly 
nonfarm  circulation. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  President, 
and  Members  of  Congress  ought  to  have 
the  opportmiity  to  read  Mr.  Arthur's 
thoughtful  and  informative  editorial. 
Under  vmanimous  consent  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  now: 

MOSE  AT  STAKS  in  FaRM  CRISIS  THAN  STRAW- 
BERRIES 

Current  Joke  In  the  Salinas  Valley:  "Things 
are  going  from  bad  to  Wlrtz." 

The  strawberry  crisis  Isn't  funny,  and 
neither  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  seems  determined  to  plow  under 
as  much  of  California's  $3  billion  farm  in- 
come as  he  can  reach — without  stooping,  of 
course — on  the  ground  that  keeping  for- 
eigners out  is  more  important  than  feeding 
Americana. 


With  berries  rotting,  where  are  the  workers 
that  labor  promised  would  be  in  the  fields,  la 
sufficient  numbers  and  willing  to  work?  Cer- 
tainly not  down  on  the  farm. 

The  Governor,  who  gave  no  real  help  to 
save-the-crops  efforts  when  he  could  have 
been  effective — before  it  all  happened,  that 
is — has  changed  his  tune  somewhat.  But  he 
still  plays  politics  on  his  musical  saw. 

He  told  a  news  conference  that  he  thought 
his  on-the-spot  investigators  should  know 
more  than  Wlrtz  in  Washington,  then  added 
lamely:  "I  think  he's  wrong,  but  he  could 
be  right."  He  also  remarked  that  he  thinks- 
"Wlrtz  is  doing  a  good  Job."    For  whom? 

The  Governor  was  busy  last  night  savoring 
the  heady  brew  of  Democratic  unity  at  a 
benefit  dinner,  so  he  probably  missed  hearing 
one  of  Wirtz's  willing  hands  try  to  pass  the 
buck  back  to  the  growers. 

Their  fault,  it  seems,  was  that  when  the 
rug  was  pulled  out.  they  banged  their  heads 
on  the  fioor  and  couldn't  get  up  quickly 
enough  to  salaam  in  the  direction  of  Wash- 
ington. 

If  there  Is  any  question  In  the  Governor's 
mind  about  who  needs  what,  why  doesn't 
he  fly  down  to  see  for  himself?  We  think 
that  Senator  Farr,  who  has  the  Governor's 
ear,  should  make  It  a  first  order  of  business 
to  change  the  Governor's  mind. 

As  Chairman  Tom  Hudson  pointed  out 
when  the  board  of  supervisors  extended  the 
invitation  earlier  this  week,  floods  threaten- 
ing equal  damage  would  bring  inspecting 
officials  flying  in  from  all  directions. 

Passing  thought:  Where  is  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  In  all  this? 
Isn't  he  charged  with  protecting  U.S.  agricul- 
ture? 

In  case  there  is  any  doubt  that  Monterey 
County  is  in  trouble,  remember  that  it  was 
first  in  the  Nation  in  strawberries,  lettuce, 
and  artichokes  In  1963,  latest  figures  avail- 
able. 

The  county's  agricultural  products  In  1964 
were  vnlued  at  more  than  $152  million,  of 
which  $93  million  was  In  vegetables.  Straw- 
berries are  hurting  now,  but  the  crisis  Is  com- 
ing for  the  other  major  crops,  including 
celery,  carrots,  broccoli,  beans,  and  sugar- 
beets. 

And  there  are  other  factors  In  the  econonolc 
picture  besides  crop  losses. 

What  happens  to  the  people  who  work  in 
the  packing  and  processing  plants  if  they 
don't  have  the  crops  to  pack  or  freeze? 

What  happens  in  other  specialized  indus- 
tries dependent  on  agriculture — containers, 
conunercial  ice,  waxed  paper,  and  other 
items?  How  about  the  truckers  and  train- 
men who  do  the  hauling? 

But  it  doesn't  stop  there.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  agricultural  land  totaled  $66 
million.  Assessments  are  based  on  land  use. 
Thus  a  crop  failure  could  lead  to  major  re- 
ductions In  farm  valuations,  which  other 
property  would  have  to  assume. 

And  if  growers  are  forced  out  of  Califor- 
nia— there  is  talk  already  of  moving  straw- 
berry production  to  Mexico,  the  mountain  to 
Mahomet,  so  to  speak — what  then? 

We  think  it's  time  officials,  housewives, 
and  the  rest  of  us  start  getting  concerned, 
and  let  Wlrtz  know  it. 

P.K.A. 
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coMferrrEE  on  the  judiciary 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  for  the  balance 
of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATUTES,  REGULATIONS,  POLI- 
CIES, AND  PRACTICES  OF  SE- 
LECTED FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
PROVIDING  FOR  PREFERENCES 
FOR  DOMESTIC  MATERIAI^  AND 
FIRMS  IN  THE  AWARDING  OP 
PUBLIC  SUPPLY  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS    CONTRACTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  study 
of  public  purchasing  policies  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  completes 
the  compilation  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Through  these  records,  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  discover  the  stark 
reality  that  other  major  countries,  by 
statute  or  by  arbitrary  administrative 
procedure,  in  effect,  prohibit  American 
firms  from  contracting  for  public  works 
projects.  To  complete  the  picture,  we 
need  only  the  records  showing  how  our 
own  tax  money  is  used  for  buying  prod- 
ucts and  materials  from  the  same  na- 
tions that  discriminate  against  us. 

I  am  attempting  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mation, and  if  and  when  it  becomes  avail- 
able I  shall  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Such  figures  will  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  American  labor  is 
disregarded  in  the  letting  of  contracts  by 
our  Government.  They  will  also  account 
for  a  portion  of  our  serious  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chapter  I  present  to- 
day should  be  preserved,  along  with  pre- 
ceding documents  of  the  series,  as  a  basis 
for  designing  sensible  guidelines  for  Gov- 
ernment oflBces  responsible  for  purchas- 
ing materials  and  equipment.  In  Europe, 
in  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
across  the  Pacific  the  philosophy  is  the 
same :  "Buy  from  our  own  people  who  use 
our  own  labor  and  pay  our  taxes."  Only 
in  the  United  States  is  a  fuzzy,  foreign- 
minded  attitude  substituted  for  sanity 
and  patriotism. 

Article  No.  8  appears  below: 

Australia — Member  op  GATT 

Departments  of  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment are  required  to  purchase  their  sup- 
plies and  equipment  in  accordance  with  the 
Treasury  Regulations  (Statutory  Rules,  1942, 
No.  523,  as  amended  by  No.  32  of  1943,  No.  3 
Of  1953,  No.  9  of  1959,  and  No.  77  and  No.  122 
of  1961),  which  were  Issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Audit  Act.  1904-60.  Article  52 
of  the  regulations  provides  that,  except  In 
special  circumstances,  public  tenders  are  re- 
quired for  all  purchases  within  the  Com- 
monwealth exceeding  LA500.  Such  tenders 
are  normally  open  to  suppliers  both  in  Aus- 
tralia and  overseas  and  are  usually  adver- 
tised in  the  Commonwealth  Gazette  and  in 
the  principal  dally  papers. 

Preference  is  given  to  Australian  manufac- 
turers and  products  by  the  addition,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  of  duty  to  any  price 
quoted  by  a  foreign  bidder,  as  If  it  were  a 
normal  commercial  transaction,  even  though 
the  Commonwealth  does  not  pay  duty. 
When  the  prices  quoted  by  foreign  bidders 
have  been  adjusted  to  take  account  of  duty, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  lowest  suit- 
able tender  Is  normally  accepted. 

The  practice  of  discriminating  In  favor  of 
Australian  suppliers  and  products  Is  part  of 
the  announced  policy  of  the  Government  to 


offer  protection  under  the  customs  tariff  to 
economic  and  efficient  local  Industries. 

The  Australian  customs  tarifl  has  three 
columns — the  British  preferential  tariff,  the 
intermediate  tariff,  and  the  general  tariff. 
Where  different  rates  of  duty  are  provided 
under  the  three  columns  of  the  tariff,  the 
lowest  rates  are  under  the  British  preferen- 
tial tariff.  For  the  most  part,  it  applies  to 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  to 
certain  specified  imports  from  members  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  British  colonies. 
The  intermediate  tariff  provides  for  higher 
rates,  which  have  been  established  for  a  large 
number  of  products,  and  applies  to  Imports 
from  countries  accorded  most-favored-nation 
status.  Including  the  United  States.  The 
general  tariff,  with  still  higher  rates,  applies 
to  imports  from  the  few  remaining  covm- 
tries.  As  an  example  of  the  operation  of  the 
tariff,  for  most  machine  tools  and  machinery 
the  intermediate  rate  applicable  to  Imports 
from  the  United  States  is  55  percent,  while 
the  British  preferential  rate  Is  at  least  7'/^ 
percent  lower. 

Accordingly,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
discriminates  not  only  in  favor  of  Australian 
suppliers  and  products  but  also  in  favor  of 
suppliers  and  products  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

According  to  unofficial  reports,  the  Gov- 
ernment calls  on  Australian  steel  companies 
to  supply  all  Its  steel  requirements  which  are 
within  the  manufacturing  range  of  such  com- 
panies. 

There  are  a  number  of  Commonwealth 
public  corporations  owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth the  purchasing  procedures  of  which 
are  not  usually  subject  to  treasury  regu- 
lations. Nevertheless,  many  of  them  follow 
the  contract  procedures  of  the  Common- 
wealth Govermnent  and  a  nvunber  of  them 
compare  prices  of  foreign  and  local  bids  on 
a  duty-paid  basis,  even  when  they  are  not 
required  to  pay  duty. 

The  Individual  States  have  considerable 
authority  In  making  their  own  purchases. 
They  are  reported  to  follow  substantially  the 
same  policy  as  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment. 

The  policy  followed  by  Victoria,  the  sec- 
ond most  populous  State,  Is  succinctly  de- 
scribed in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
dated  February  4,  1965,  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Premier's  Department : 

"I  desire  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  January 
20.  relative  to  the  award  of  public  supply  and 
public  works  contracts  in  the  State  of  Vic- 
toria, and  to  inform  you  that  there  Is  no 
specific  form  of  preference  applicable  In  this 
State. 

"However,  with  the  object  of  promoting 
local  production  and  providing  more  employ- 
ment in  Victoria  the  Government  has  di- 
rected that  wherever  possible,  preference  Is 
to  be  given  by  Victorian  departments  and 
instrumentalities  to  goods  manufactiired  In 
Victoria. 

"Likewise  preference  Is  to  be  given  to  goods 
manufactured  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia over  goods  manufactured  In  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

"Preference  Is  also  to  be  given  to  goods 
manufactured  In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
over  those  from  other  countries. 

"So  far  as  other  local  authorities  are  con- 
cerned such  as  municipal  councils  and  water- 
works and  sewerage  trusts,  etc..  these  are  also 
bound  to  give  some  form  of  preference  tinder 
the  provisions  of  section  504  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1958,  No.  6299,  and  section 
4(1)  of  the  Public  Contracts  Act,  1958,  No. 
6347." 

Section  504  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1958,  of  Victoria  (Act  No.  6299)  provides  as 
follows: 

"  ( 1 )  In  purchasing  or  obtaining  any  goods 
machinery  or  material  for  any  munlclpaUty 


the  Council  thereof  shall  give  effective  and 
substantial  preference  to  goods  machinery 
or  material  manufactured  or  produced  In  the 
Commonwealth- 

"(2)  If  goods  machinery  or  material  man- 
ufactured or  produced  In  the  Common- 
wealth cannot  be  purchased  or  can  only  be 
purchased  in  insufficient  quantities  or  of  a 
quality  unsuitable  for  the  work  the  Council 
shall  give  substantial  and  effective  prefer- 
ence to  goods  machinery  or  material  pro- 
duced and  manufactured  In  the  United 
Kingdom  as  against  those  of  foreign  manu- 
facture." 

Section  4(1)  of  the  Public  Contracts  Act, 
1958.  of  Victoria,  provides  as  follows: 

"(1)  All  goods  machinery  or  materials 
purchased  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
pounds  or  upwards  at  any  one  time  by  any 
local  authority  or  by  any  contractor  with 
the  local  authority  for  any  works  under- 
taken by  or  on  behalf  of  the  local  authority 
shall  be  goods  machinery  or  materials  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  the  Commonwealth 
unless  the  Minister  first  certifies  in  writing 
under  his  hand  that  he  is  satisfied  that  goods 
machinery  or  materials  (as  the  case  may  be) 
manufactured  or  produced  In  the  Common- 
wealth cannot  be  purchased  or  can  only  be 
purchased  at  an  unreasonable  price  or 
within  an  unreasonable  time  or  in  insuffi- 
cient quantities  or  of  a  quality  unsuitable 
for  the  works." 

PRINCIPAL   SOURCES 

1.  Letter  dated  December  4,  1963,  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Canberra  to  Cravath,  Swalne 
&  Moore,  Paris. 

2.  Alrgram  No.  A-195  dated  September  6, 
1963,  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Canberra,  en- 
titled "Australian  Government  Policy  on 
Bidding  for  Government  Contracts." 

3.  Letter  dated  February  18,  1965,  from  the 
Director  of  Contracts,  Contracts  and  Dis- 
posals Branch,  Department  of  Supply,  Can- 
berra, to  Cravath.  Swalne  &  Moore,  New  York. 

4.  Letter  dated  February  17,  1965,  from  the 
First  Assistant  Secretary,  Commonwealth 
Treasury,  Canberra,  to  Cravath,  Swalne  & 
Moore,  New  York. 

5.  Letter  dated  February  5,  1965,  from  the 
Secretary,  Premier's  Department,  State  of 
Victoria,  Melbourne,  to  Cravath,  Swalne  & 
Moore,  New  York. 

6.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Report 
of  the  1964  Trade  Commission  to  Australia" 
(1964). 

7.  U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce,  "Foreign 
Trade  Regulations  of  Australia,"  Overseas 
Business  Reports,  No.  GBR  63-129  (1963). 

8.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Import 
Tariff  System  of  Australia,"  Overseas  Busi- 
ness Reports,  No.  OBR  62-43  (1962). 


New  Zealand — Member  of  GATT 

The  established  policy  in  New  Zealand  Is 
to  give  preference  to  domestic  and  Common- 
wealth bidders  in  the  award  of  public  supply 
contracts.  The  policy  Is  not  based  on  any 
specified  law  but  is  carried  out  administra- 
tively by  the  particular  government  depart- 
ment making  the  purchase. 

The  application  of  the  policy  is  best  de- 
scribed in  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
letter  dated  December  4,  1964,  cited  Infra 
from  the  New  Zealand  Government  Stores 
Board: 

"The  Government  Stores  Board  is  respon- 
sible for  the  supervision  and  coordination  of 
all  Government  supply  work.  However,  most 
of  the  day-to-day  buying.  Including  by  far 
the  majority  of  items  purchased  direct  from 
overseas.  Is  conducted  by  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments  themselves  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  Instructions  issued 
by  the  board  from  time  to  time. 

"The  basic  method  of  purchase  Is  by  writ- 
ten competitive  tender  although  there  are 
obvious  exceptions  to  this  In  the  case  of 
Items  procurable  from  one  source  only,  such 
as  many  Items  of  spare  parts  and  accessories. 
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There  Is  a  distinct  preference  for  purchase 
ex  local  merchants  stocks  but  this  of  course 
Is  not  practicable  for  many  stores  Items  used 
by  Government  and  when  direct  Import  is 
warranted  or  necessary  the  general  policy  ap- 
plicable Is  to  invite  tenders  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

•"Departments  maintain  indexes  of  sup- 
pliers for  particular  commodity  groups  and 
normally  send  invitations  to  all  Arms  listed. 
These  lists  are  culled  periodically  to  remove 
the  names  of  those  suppliers  who  have  not 
shown  Interest  In  tenders  or  who  have  failed 
consistently  to  meet  specifications.  In  prac- 
tice overseas  manufacturers  appear  to  rely 
heavily  on  local  agents  in  New  Zealand  to 
keep  them  Informed  on  tenders  but  depart- 
ments also  send  copies  of  Invitations  to  the 
trade  missions  and  representatives  of  over- 
seas countries  domiciled  In  New  Zealand  and 
also  to  New  Zealand  Government  trade  repre- 
sentatives overseas. 

"For  comparative  purposes  all  tenders  are 
brought  to  a  common  basis  by  the  addition 
of  shipping  charges  and  ocean  freight  and  are 
then  loaded  with  appropriate  rates  of  duty 
prescribed  by  the  New  Zealand  tariff.  In 
normal  circumstances  the  tariff  is  regarded 
as  a  true  reflection  of  Government  policy  with 
regard  to  the  various  preferences  accorded  to 
British  and  most  favored  nations  and  to 
local  manufacture.  The  board  Itself  may 
however  In  certain  cases  direct  purchase  from 
a  local  source  where  this  Is  deemed  necessary 
in  the  light  of  current  Import  policy." 

New  Zealand  operates  under  a  multlcol- 
umn  tariff  in  which  three  tariff  rates  exist — 
the  British  preferential,  the  most-favored- 
natlon,  and  the  general — plus  special  rates 
which  apply  to  certain  Items  imported  from 
Australia.  Canada,  and  South  Africa  that  are 
not  placed  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff.  With  those  exceptions  the  British 
preferential  rates  apply  to  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  British  colonies.  The 
most  favored  nation,  or  intermediate  rates, 
which  have  been  established  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  items,  apply  to  most  other  countries. 
Including  the  United  States.  The  still  higher 
rates  under  the  general  tariff  apply  to  the  few 
remaining  countries.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  rate  of  duty  for  goods  under  the  inter- 
mediate tariff  is  on  the  average  18  percent 
higher  than  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Brit- 
ish preferential  tariff. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  clear  that  the  application 
of  the  above-described  policy  results  In  a 
substantial  preference  to  domestic  and  Com- 
monwealth bidders,  since  the  Government 
does  not.  of  course,  actually  pay  any  duty. 

Bids  for  supply  to  Government  depart- 
ments operating  as  commercial  enterprises, 
such  as  the  railways  department  and  the 
hydroelectric  department,  are  on  the  basis  of 
landed  cost.  Including  the  customs  duty 
which  Is  paid  by  the  particular  enterprise. 
As  a  result,  domestic  and  Commonwealth 
bidders  also  have  an  obvious  advantage. 
^^_ytccordlng  to  the  commissioner  of  works, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  all 
Government  works,  no  domestic  or  Common- 
wealth preferences  are  available  in  respect 
of  contracts  for  building  or  engineering  con- 
struction contracts.  The  usual  method  of 
awarding  contracts  is  by  public  tender 
after  advertisement,  either  locally  or.  in  the 
case  of  exceptionally  large  works,  through 
the  press  of  all  Commonwealth  and  certain 
other  countries.  Including  the  United  States. 
The  most  satisfactory  tender  in  every  re- 
spect Is  accepted  and  in  general  this  is  the 
lowest  tender  unless  there  are  good  and  valid 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
domestic  and  Commonwealth  bidders  are  ac- 
corded a  preference  of  up  to  10  percent. 

PRINCIPAL    SOUBCKS 

1.  Letter  dated  December  4.  1964,  from  the 
Government  Stores  Board,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  to  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore,  New 
York. 


2.  Letter  dated  December  15,  1964,  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Works,  Ministry  of  Works. 
Wellington.  New  Zealand,  to  Cravath,  Swalne 
&  Moore,  New  York. 

3.  Letter  dated  November  19,  1964,  from 
the  senior  New  Zealand  trade  commissioner 
in  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore,  New  York. 

4.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Basic 
Data  on  the  Economy  of  New  Zealand," 
World  Trade  Information  Service,  part  1.  No. 
62-72   (1962). 

5.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Foreign 
Trade  Regulations  of  New  Zealand."  Over- 
seas Business  Reports,  No.  OBR  64-4  (1964). 

6.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Selling 
to  New  Zealand:  Report  of  the  1964  Trade 
Mission  to  New  Zealand"  (1964). 


Republic     op     South     Africa — Member     or 
GATT 

The  usual  method  of  awarding  Govern- 
ment contracts  on  all  levels  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  is  competitive  bidding  on 
Invitations  for  tenders  published  In  official 
newspapers. 

The  largest  share  of  Government  procure- 
ment is  carried  out  by  the  State  Tender 
Board  of  the  Central  Government.  The  pro- 
Tisious  of  state  tender  board  regulations,  a 
copy  of  the  English  version  of  which  Is  at- 
tached hereto  as  Schedule  A.  govern  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  (including  works)  and  the  disposal 
of  stores  by  the  Government  (excluding  the 
South  African  Railways  and  Harbors  Admin- 
istration, the  Provincial  administrations  and 
the  South  West  Africa  Administration). 

Invitations  for  tenders  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  contracts  are  centralized  in  the 
State  buyer's  office  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  buyer,  who  is  also  an  ex  officio  dep- 
uty chairman  of  the  state  tender  board. 
The  functions  of  the  latter  Include  the  defi- 
nition of  general  procurement  policy  and 
the  Issuance  of  invitations  for,  and  accept- 
ance of.  formal  tenders. 

With  the  exceptions  specified  in  regula- 
tion 13,  formal  tenders  must  be  invited 
where  the  estimated  value  exceeds  2.500 
rands  (R)  ($3,500).  Tender  notices  are  pub- 
lished only  in  the  Republic  in  such  manner 
as  the  board  deems  expedient. 

Regulations  33  and  34  contain  a  number  of 
preference  provisions  designed  to  Implement 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
local  Industry  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble without  disrupting  the  economy.  The 
most  Important  are  those  contained  in  regu- 
lation 34,  which  authorize  the  board  to  grant 
preferences  to  commodities  produced,  manu- 
factured, or  assembled  within  the  Republic 
according  to  the  percentage  of  local  content, 
that  is,  the  landed  cost  at  factory  In  the  Re- 
public of  that  portion  of  the  tender  price 
which  does  not  comprise  components,  parts, 
or  materials  which  have  been  or  are  still  to 
be  Imported  by  the  tenderer  or  by  his  sup- 
pliers or  subcontractors.  The  sliding  scale 
of  preference  reaches  a  maximum  of  10  per- 
cent, where  the  local  content  of  the  article 
exceeds  80  percent  of  the  price. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  scale  of  prefer- 
ence, the  board  has  discretion  to  Introduce 
an  additional  scale  of  preference,  Inclusive 
of  customs  duty,  of  not  to  exceed  15  percent. 
For  example,  locally  produced  steel  products 
have  a  local  content  exceeding  80  percent, 
and  are,  therefore,  accorded  a  "Preference  of 
10  percent.  Since  the  customs  duty  is  3 
percent,  the  board  may  grant  an  additional 
preference  of  up  to  12  percent  (15  percent, 
less  customs  duty  of  3  percent) . 

Moreover,  the  board  Is  empowered  to  grant 
f\irther  preference  over  and  above  those  pref- 
erences after  consultation  with,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of,  the  board  of  trade  and 
industries. 

Another  provision  of  regulation  33  em- 
powers the  board  to  grant  preferences  to 
commodities  produced  in  the  Commonwealth 


by  adding  to  the  respective  prices  the  cm- 
toms  duties  ordinarily  payable,  even  though 
not  actually  payable,  since  the  commodities 
are  destined  for  Government  use.  South 
Africa  has  a  three-column  tariff  consisting 
of  minimum.  Intermediate,  and  maximum 
rates.  The  minimum  or  preferential  rate  ap- 
plies to  specified  Items  Imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Ireland,  and  other 
Commonwealth  countries.  The  Intermediate 
rate  applies  to  most  dutiable  items  Imported 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways  and  Harbors  Is  also  an  Important  pro- 
curement factor.  Its  tender  board  regula- 
tions and  instructions,  a  copy  of  selected  ex- 
cerpts from  the  English  version  of  which 
Is  attached  hereto  as  schedule  B,  are  pat- 
terned after  the  regulations  of  the  state 
tender  board,  and  Instructions  30  and  31  cor- 
respond generally  to  regulations  33  and  34  of 
the  state  tender  board,  with  the  same  slid- 
ing scale  of  preferences. 

The  four  provinces — Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Transvaal- 
conduct  a  considerable  amount  of  procure- 
ment activity  under  the  provisions  of  tender 
regulations  which  correspond  generally  to 
those  of  the  state  tender  board.  Copies  of 
selected  excerpts  from  the  English  version 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Transvaal  are 
attached  hereto  as  schedules  C,  D,  E,  and  P, 
respectively.  All  four  provide  for  preferences 
for  articles  manufactured  in  the  Republic 
and  the  regulations  of  the  latter  two  Prov- 
inces also  provide  for  preferences  for  articles 
manufactured  within  the  Province,  "all 
things  being  equal." 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES 

1.  Letter  dated  December  26.  1963.  from 
the  Acting  Director.  Africa  Division.  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  to  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore, 
Paris. 

2.  Alrgram  dated  December  18.  1962,  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Pretoria,  entitled  "State 
Tender  Board  Increases  Preferences  for  Local 
Bidders." 

3.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Basle 
Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,"  Overseas  Business  Reports. 
No.  OBR  63-3  (January  1963) . 

4.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Foreign 
Trade  Regulations  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,"  Overseas  Business  Reports,  No.  OBR 
64-92  (August  1964). 
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Schedule  A 

Republic  op  South  Africa,  State  Tender 

Board  Regulations.  1964 

(Government   Gazette  Extraordinary,   Octo- 
ber 2,  1964) 

It  is  hereby  notified  that  the  Minister  of 
Finance  has,  in  terms  of  section  61  bis  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act,  1956  (Act  No. 
23  of  1956),  made  the  regulations  as  con- 
tained in  the  schedule  to  this  notice  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  the  State  tender 
board  and  the  procedure  for  the  procurement 
of  supplies  and  services  and  the  disposal  of 
stores  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  (excluding  the  South  African 
Railways  and  Harbors  Administration,  the  : 
Provincial  Administrations,  and  the  South  ' 
West  Africa  Administration). 

Government  Notice  No.  R.  171  of  the  30th 
June,  1961,  as  amended  by  Government  No- 
tices Noe.  R.  2022,  dated  the  7th  December. 
1962,  R.  445,  dated  the  29th  March.  1963.  R. 
859.  dated  the  14th  June.  1963.  R.  1503.  dated  ' 
the  27th  September.  1963.  R.  1775.  dated  the 
15th  November.  1963.  and  R.  421.  dated  the 
20th  March.  1964,  is  hereby  withdrawn. 

SCHEDULE 

Definition  of  terms 

1.  In  these  regulations,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  Indicates: 

"Board"  means  the  State  tender  board  re- 
ferred to  In  regulation  2; 


"Chairman"  means  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  tender  board; 

"Current  domestic  value",  in  relation  to 
supplies  Imported  or  to  be  Imported  Into  the 
Republic  means  the  market  price  at  which, 
at  the  time  of  tendering,  such  or  similar  sup- 
plies are  freely  offered  for  sale,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  territory  from  which  exportation 
took  place  or  is  to  take  place.  In  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal 
markets  of  that  territory,  including  the  cost 
of  packages  ordinarily  used  in  those  markets 
plus  the  extra  cost  of  packing  and  packages 
for  export,  carriage  to  the  port  of  shipment 
or  other  place  of  final  despatch  in  that  terri- 
tory, and  all  other  expenses  Incidental  to 
placing  the  supplies  on  board  ship  or  vehicle 
at  that  port  or  place,  ready  for  export  to  the 
Republic,  but  excluding  excise  duties  or  sales 
taxes  Imposed  by  the  government  of  that 
territory. 

'Due  date  and  hour"  means  the  date  and 
hour  specified  In  the  tender  form  for  the 
receipt  of  tenders. 

'Formal'  tender"  means  a  tender  for  pur- 
chases, services  or  sales  the  estimated  value 
of  which  exceeds  R2,500. 

"General  contract"  means  a  contract  en- 
tered into  for  the  supply  of  commodities,  the 
rendering  of  services  or  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment stores  over  a  specified  period. 

■Government"  means  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

"Imported  content"  means  the  landed  cost 
at  factory  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
of  that  portion  of  the  tender  price  which 
comprises  components,  parts  or  materials 
which  have  been  or  are  still  to  be  Imported 
whether  by  the  tenderer  or  by  his  suppliers 
or  subcontractors. 

"Informal  tender"  means  a  tender  for  pur- 
chases, services,  or  sales  the  estimated  value 
of  which  does  not  exceed  R2.500. 

"Landed  cost  of  factory"  means  the  over- 
sea costs  plus  direct  Importation  costs  such 
as  freight,  all  landing  charges,  dock  dues. 
Import  duties  and  the  like  at  the  South  Afri- 
can port  of  entry  as  well  as  Inward  trans- 
portation and  handling  to  factory  In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  where  the  supplies 
tendered  for  are  manufactured  or  assembled. 
"Local  content"  means  that  portion  of  the 
tender  price  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
definition  "Imported  content." 

"Minister"  means  tlie  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. 

"Republic"  means  t\  e  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  Includes  the  territory  of  south- 
west Africa. 

"Secretary"  means  the  Socretary  to  the 
Board  referred  to  in  subregulatlon  (8)  of 
regulation  2. 

"State  buyer"  means  the  State  buyer  re- 
ferred to  In  regulation  10. 

"State  buyer's  office"  means  the  State  buy- 
er's office  referred  to  In  regulation  10. 

State  tender  board 
2.  (1)  There  shall  be  a  State  tender  board, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  chairman,  a  deputy 
chairman  who  shall  be  the  State  buyer,  and 
not  more  than  14  other  members  and  their 
alternates. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subregulatlon 
(3),  the  other  members  and  their  alternates 
shall  be  appointed  from  persons  who  are 
officers  or  employees  In  the  public  service. 

(3)  One  member  and  an  alternate  shall  be 
appointed  in  respect  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing organizations  from  a  list  of  nominations 
submitted  by  them  to  the  Minister  for  the 
purpose : 

(a)  the  Association  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  South  Africa; 

(b)  the  South  African  Federated  Chamber 
of  Industries; 

(c)  the  Afrikaanse  Handelslnstltuut; 

(d)  the  South  African  Agricultural  Union. 

And  in  addition  one  member  and  an  alter- 
nate shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the  trade 
unions  in  the  Republic. 


(4)  The  chairman  and  the  other  members 
(excluding  the  deputy  chairman)  and  their 
alternates  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minister 
for  such  period  as  the  Minister  may  determine 
in  the  case  of  the  chairman  and  for  a  peri- 
od of  3  years  in  the  case  of  the  other  mem- 
bers and  their  alternates,  and  they  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  at  the  expiry  of 
their  respective  terms  of  office:  Provided. 
That  the  period  of  3  years  in  respect  of  those 
members  and  their  alternates  referred  to  in 
subregulatlon  (2)  who  are  appointed  as  such 
prior  to  the  1st  day  of  October  1963,  shall 
be  deemed  to  commence  on  that  date. 

(5)  The  deputy  chairman  shall  act  as 
chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  and 
the  Minister  shall  appoint  a  member  to  act 
as  chairman  in  the  absence  of  both  the 
chairman    and   the   deputy    chairman. 

(6)  In  the  absence  at  any  particular  meet- 
ing of  the  chairman,  the  deputy  chairman 
and  the  member  referred  to  In  subregula- 
tlon (5),  the  members  present  shall  elect 
from  amongst  themselves  a  member  to  act 
as  chairman  at  that  meeting. 

(7)  In  the  absence  of  the  State  buyer  the 
officer  referred  to  in  regulation  12  shall  be 
co-opted  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

(8)  There  shall  be  a  secretary  to  the  board 
appointed  by  the  State  buyer  from  the  State 
buyer's  office  staff  who  shall  keep  full  rec- 
ords of  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  these  regulations  or  by  the  State 
buyer. 

(9)  The  board  shall  meet  at  such  intervals 
and  on  such  special  occasions  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  chairman  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, by  the  deputy  chairman  or.  In  the 
absence  of  both  of  them,  by  the  member  re- 
ferred to  in  subregulatlon  (5) ,  and  any  meet- 
ing thus  called  may  be  adjourned  or  post- 
poned by  the  chairman,  the  deputy  chairman 
or  the  member,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  In  the  event  of  equality  of  votes  at  a 
board  meeting,  the  chairman  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  as  well  as  a  deliberative  vote. 
Five  members  shall  form  a  quorum,  but  If 
only  four  members  are  available  considera- 
tion of  the  business  on  hand  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  and  In  the  latter  case  any  de- 
cision arrived  at  unanimously  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  decision  of  the  board. 

4.  (1)  Votes  may  be  cast  either  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  or  by  individual  members 
being  circularized  but  in  the  latter  case  any 
member  may  demand  that  a  meeting  of  the 
board  be  convened. 

(2)  A  resolution  taken  by  circularizing 
members  shall  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  next  board  meeting. 

(3)  The  number  of  members  voting  for  or 
against  any  resolution  shall  be  entered  in 
the  minutes  if  so  decided  by  the  meeting. 
Any  member  may  demand  that  a  record  of 
his  vote  shall  likewise  be  entered. 

5.  When  a  matter  affecting  a  department 
or  organization  represented  on  the  board  Is 
under  consideration,  the  member  represent- 
ing such  department  or  organization  shall 
be  considered  as  being  present  at  the  meet- 
ing In  an  advisory  capacity  only  and  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  on  the  matter  under 
discuFsion. 

6.  (1)  All  discussions  at  board  meetings 
and  matters  considered  and  decisions  arrived 
at  by  the  board  shall  be  treated  as  confiden- 
tial and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  board  or  of  the  State  buyer's  office 
staff,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  board. 

(2)  Decisions  of  the  board  shall  be  com- 
municated to  those  concerned  by  the  chair- 
man or  State  buyer. 

7.  Expert  advice  may  be  engaged  by  the 
board  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury.  Any 
Government  official  may  be  required  by  the 
board  to  give  expert  or  technical  advice. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  board  shall  be.  Inter 
alia — 

(a)  To  define  the  general  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  invitation  and  acceptance  of 


tenders  for  supplies,  services  and  sales  and 
in  the  placing  of  orders; 

(b)  To  invite  and  accept  formal  tenders; 

(c)  To  decide  for  what  supplies,  services 
and  sales  common  to  more  than  one  depart- 
ment general  contracts  shall  be  arranged; 

(d)  To  Insure  that  proper  specifications 
and  descriptions  are  prepared  for  all  sup- 
plies, services  and  sales  submitted  to  com- 
petition; 

(e)  To  standardize  requirements  as  far  as 
possible  by  eliminating  unnecessary  articles 
and  unnecessary  grades  and  varieties  of  arti- 
cles and  to  provide  for  the  procurement  of 
such  articles  as  are  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government; 

(f)  To  Insure  that  the  conditions  of  con- 
tract for  supplies,  services  and  sales  are 
framed  on  uniform  lines  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  due  delivery,  cancella- 
tion necessitated  by  breach  of  contract  and 
any  other  matter  in  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; 

(g)  To  deal  with  breaches  of  the  condi- 
tions of  tenders  or  contracts  and  to  decide 
what  action,  if  any,  shall  be  taken  against  de- 
faulters. 

(h)  To  grant  extension  of  contract  delivery 
periods; 

(i)  To  approve,  ex  post  facto,  of  emergency 
piirchases,  services  or  sales  by  departments 
where  the  board  is  satisfied  that  the  action 
of  the  department  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government:  Provided,  That  where 
the  delay  In  taking  timely  action  Is  due  to 
negligence  or  where  fruitless  expendltxire  is 
involved,  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  department  concerned  to  the  Treasury  for 
approval; 

( j )  To  authorize  departments  to  invite  for- 
mal tenders; 

( k)  To  dispense  with  the  invitation  of  ten- 
ders or  letter  quotations  when  such  action 
is  considered  to  be  In  the  Interests  of  the 
Government;  and 

(1)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  or  duties 
as  may  be  conferred  or  Imposed  by  these  regu- 
lations. 

9.  (1)  The  board  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Minister,  institute  one  or  more  com- 
mittees of  the  board  and  may  at  its  discre- 
tion delegate  to  any  committee  so  Instituted 
such  of  Its  powers  and  functions  as  it  may 
from  time  to  time  deem  expedient. 

(2)  Any  committee  Instituted  In  terms  of  • 
subregulatlon  (1)  shall  consist  of  the  chair- 
man, the  deputy  chairman,  and  at  least  two 
other  members  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
regulations  (5).  (6),  (7),  (8).  and  (9)  of 
regulation  2  and  of  regulations  3,  5,  6,  and  7 
shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis  in  respect  of 
any  such  committee. 

State  buyer  and  State  buyer's  office 

10.  (1)  There  shall  be  a  State  buyer's  office 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  buyer. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  regulation 
13,  the  invitation  of  all  tenders  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  contracts  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  all  other  matters  incidental 
thereto  shall  be  centralized  In  that  office. 

11.  The  functions  of  the  State  buyer  shall 
be.  Inter  alia — 

(a)  To  authorize,  where  necessary,  com- 
munications between  departments  and  tend- 
erers in  order  to  elucidate  doubtful  points 
in  tenders; 

(b)  To  award  contracts  by  the  spin  of  a 
coin  or  by  the  drawing  of  lots  in  the  case  of 
equal  tenders  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  laid  down  for  an  informal  tender 
In  these  regulations; 

(c)  To  dispense  with  the  Invitation  of  In- 
formal tenders  when  such  action  is  con- 
sidered to  be  In  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  authorize  the  Invitation  of 
letter  quotations  or  to  make  the  best  ar- 
rangements In  terms  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
regulation  14; 

(d)  To  authorize  departments  to  invite  In- 
formal tenders  in  terms  of  paragraph  (b) 
of  subregulatlon  (2)  of  regulation  13; 
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(e)  To  grant  authority  In  terms  of  the 
second  proviso  to  paragraph  (c)  of  subregu- 
latlon  (2)  of  regulation  13; 

(f)  To  admit  late  tenders  for  considera- 
tion as  offers  In  terms  of  subregulatlon  (a) 
of  regulation  31; 

(g)  To  accord  additional  preference  In 
terms  of  paragraph  (a)  of  subregulatlon  (2) 
of  regulation  34  to  tenders  the  value  of 
which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount 
laid  down  for  an  Informal  tender  In  these 
regulations; 

(h)  To  authorize  the  placing  of  Indents  In 
terms  of  regulation  43; 

(I)  To  enter  Into  written  contracts  In 
terms  of  regulation  46; 

(J)  To  vary  the  amount  of  the  secxirlty  to 
be  provided  In  terms  of  regulation  47; 

(k)  To  approve  the  cession  of  contracts  in 
terms  of  regulation  48; 

(1)  To  Insure  that  contracts  are  properly 
executed: 

(m)  To  determine  In  consultation  with  de- 
partments which  supplies  or  services  are  best 
suited  to  the  particular  requirement; 

(n)  To  exercise  supervision  over  the  sale 
of  Government  property  by  public  auction 
subject  to  such  directions  as  may  be  given 
by  the  Treasury;   and 

(o)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  or  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  conferred  or 
Imposed  upon  him  by  the  Minister  or  the 
board. 

12.  In  the  absence  of  the  State  buyer,  a 
senior  officer  In  the  State  buyer's  office  nomi- 
nated for  the  purpose  by  the  State  buyer  in 
consultation  with  the  Treasury  or  falling 
such  nomination,  by  the  Treasury,  shall  per- 
form the  functions  assigned  to  the  State 
buyer  In  terms  of  regulation  11  and  carry 
out  the  authorities  delegated  to  the  latter 
by  the  Minister  or  the  board. 

Tenders 

13.  (1)  The  procedure  laid  down  in  para- 
graphs (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  subregula- 
tlon (2)  shall  govern  the  procvu-ement  of  all 
supplies  and  services  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  disposal  of  Government  stores, 
except — 

(a)  Where  supplies  are  Indented  for  in 
terms  of  regulation  43; 

(b)  Where  tenders  for  Items  appearing  on 
approved  lists  are  invited  In  terms  of  regu- 
lation 44; 

(c)  Where  authority  for  the  disposal  of 
stores  by  public  auction  or  out  of  hand  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Treasury;  or 

(d)  Where  authority  has  been  given  to  dis- 
pense with  the  invitation  of  tenders  or  letter 
quotations  in  terms  of  regulation  14. 

(2)  (a)  Where  the  estimated  value  exceeds 
the  maximum  amount  laid  down  for  an  In- 
formal tender  in  these  regulations,  formal 
tenders  shall  be  invited  by  the  State  buyer 
on  behalf  of  the  board,  unless  prior  ap- 
proval has  been  granted  by  the  board  for  a 
department  to  invite  such  tenders. 

(b)  Where  the  estimated  value  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  laid  down  for 
an  Informal  tender,  the  State  buyer  shall 
invite  informal  tenders,  unless  prior  ap- 
proval has  been  granted  by  him  for  a  depart- 
ment to  Invite  such  tenders. 

(c)  Where  the  estimated  value  does  not 
exceed  RlOO,  tenders  shall,  where  practicable, 
be  invited  locally:  Provided,  That  tenders 
may  be  dispensed  with  if  a  department  con- 
siders this  course  to  be  more  advantageous 
or  convenient  in  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  the  State  buyer 
may  authorize  an  increase  of  the  said  amount 
from  RlOO  to  R250  in  certain  instances  and 
at  the  request  of  departments  which  have 
obtained  Treasury  approval  for  such  request. 

(3)  (a)  The  estimated  value  shall  cover  or 
include  the  total  value  of  all  items  on  a  req- 
Tiifiltlon  or  order  and  not  the  value  of  any 
Individual  item  appearing  thereon. 

(b)  A  supply,  service  or  sale  shall  not  be 
subdivided  in  order  to  bring  the  estimated 


value   within   the  limits  of  paragraph    (b) 
or  (c)  of  subregulatlon  (2) . 

14.  Where  it  is  considered  to  be  impracti- 
cable or  not  in  the  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  invito  tenders  In  terms  of  regula- 
tion 13,  prior  authority  to  dispense  with  such 
tenders  and  to  invite  one  or  more  letter 
quotations  or  to  make  the  best  arrangements 
for  the  supply,  service  or  sale  shall  be  ob- 
tained from — 

the  state  buyer,  if  the  estimated  value  ex- 
ceeds RlOO  (or  R250  in  terms  of  the  second 
proviso  to  paragraph  (c)  of  subregulatlon 
(2)  of  regulation  13)  but  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  amoiint  laid  down  for  an  informal 
tender; 

(b)  The  board,  if  the  estimated  value  ex- 
ceeds the  maximum  amount  laid  down  for 
an  informal  tender. 

Informal  tenders  and  letter  quotations 

15.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (b)  and  (c)  of  subregulatlon  (2)  of 
regulation  13.  the  state  buyer  shall  invite 
informal  tenders  or  letter  quotations  from 
likely  tenderers. 

(2)  Informal  tenders  or  letter  quotations 
received  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the  state 
buyer  In  cases  where  the  total  value  of  the 
tenders  or  quotations  recommended  for  ac- 
ceptance does  not  exceed  the  maximum  laid 
down  for  an  Informal  tender  in  these  regula- 
tions and  by  the  board  in  all  other  cases. 

(3)  The  procedure  hereinafter  prescribed 
for  formal  tenders  shall,  save  Insofar  as  such 
procedure  Is  inconsistent  with  the  concept  of 
informal  tenders  or  letter  quotations,  also 
apply  to  Informal  tenders,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  application  any  reference  in  the 
regulations  to  the  board  shall  be  construed 
as  a  reference  to  the  state  buyer. 

Formal  tenders 

(1)   Invitation  of  Tenders 

16.  (1)  Tenders  shall  be  invited  in  the 
Republic  only  and  shall  indicate  the  place 
at  and  the  latest  date  and  hour  up  to  which 
they  will  be  received  and  give  such  further 
particulars  »s  may  be  necessary. 

(2)  Tender  notices  shall  be  published  in 
such  manner  as  the  board  may  deem  ex- 
pedient. 

17.  Departments  shall  not  divulge  In- 
formation about  their  anticipated  require- 
ments nor  shall  any  communication  take 
place  between  departments  and  likely 
tenderers  in  regard  to  tenders  invited  by  the 
state  buyer  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
latter. 

18.  (1)  Where  the  contract  necessitates 
the  use  of  transport  for  its  fulfillment,  the 
successful  tenderer  shall,  in  cases  where  he 
does  not  own  transport  vehicles  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  his  business,  use  South 
African  Railways  and  Harbors  Administra- 
tion transport  wherever  available,  but  the 
servlcfs  of  public  haulers  as  provided  for  in 
the  Motor  Carrier  Transportation  Act,  1930 
(No.  39  of  1930),  as  amended,  sea  transport 
or  parcel  post  may  also  be  used. 

(2)  The  successful  tenderer  shall  also  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  any  shipping  freight 
agreement  to  which  the  Government  la  a 
party. 

19.  The  use  of  trade  names  and  reference 
to  proprietary  articles  in  tender  forms  shall 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  but  where  this 
Is  not  possible,  the  words  "similar  or  equal" 
shall  be  added  to  indicate  the  style,  tjrpe,  or 
quality  of  the  article  required. 

20.  (1)  Samples  supplied  to  prospective 
tenderers,  shall  be  charged  for  at  prices  de- 
termined by  the  board. 

(2)  A  nominal  charge  may  be  made  for 
prints,  specifications,  and  tender  forms, 
which  will  be  refunded  in  the  event  of  the 
return  of  the  documents  so  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  bona  fide  tender,  or  If  a  bona  fide 
tender  Is  not  submitted,  within  such  period 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  tender  form  for  the 
return  of  the  documents. 


21.  (1)  Samples  in  support  of  a  tender 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  tenderer  at  his  own 
cost  and  risk.  There  shall  be  no  obligation 
on  the  Government  to  keep  or  purchase  such 
samples.  Samples  of  value  may  be  purchased 
by  the  Government  at  the  tendered  price, 
but  If  not  so  purchased,  they  shall  be  recon- 
slgned  to  the  tenderer  at  a  place  within  the 
Republic  at  Government  expense,  but  at  the 
tenderer's  risk. 

(2)  Where  samples  are  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged In  the  process  of  testing  or  examination 
the  Government  shall  not  accept  liability  for 
the  cost  of  such  samples  unless  so  specified 
In  the  tender  form  and  approved  by  the 
Treasury. 

(3)  Samples  made  up  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  Government  shall  not  be  re- 
turned to  the  tenderer,  nor  shall  the  Govern- 
ment accept  any  liability  for  the  cost  of  such 
samples,  luiless  so  specified  in  the  tender 
form  and  approved  by  the  Treasury. 

22.  (1)  The  due  dates  of  formal  tenders 
shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

(a)  For  supplies  ex  stocks  held  In  the  Re- 
public or  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Re- 
public from  materials  already  in  the  Repub- 
lic, not  less  than  21  days  from  the  date  of 
first  publication;  and 

(b)  In  cases  not  covered  by  (a),  not  less 
than  30  days  from  date  of  first  publication. 

(2)  The  board  may  vary  these  periods  in 
its  discretion  If  circumstances  make  this  ex- 
pedient In  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

23.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  board, 
tenderers  shall  be  required  to  hold  their 
offers  good  for  30  days  from  the  due  date 
of  the  tenders. 

24.  ( 1 )  Tenderers  may  tender  for  one  or 
more    Items   specified    in    the   tender   form. 

(2)  If  It  Is  necessary  to  accept  a  larger  or 
a  lesser  quantity  than  called  for  against  any 
item,  the  tenderer  shall  have  the  option  of 
refusing  acceptance. 

25.  When  the  date  for  the  receipt  of  tend- 
ers falls  on  a  Sunday  or  public  holiday, 
tenders  shall  be  received,  up  to  the  stipu- 
lated hour  on  the  following  working  day  of 
the  office  of  the  State  buyer. 

26.  Tenders  invited  by  the  board  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  tend- 
er board  and  shall  be  submitted  by  the  tend- 
erer under  sealed  cover  with  the  tender  num- 
ber, due  date  and  name  and  address  of  the 
tenderer  endorsed  on  the  outside. 

27.  Tenders  received  open  or  without  the 
endorsement  on  the  cover  referred  to  in 
regulation  26  shall,  after  the  tender  refer- 
ence has  been  ascertained,  be  sealed  and  a 
note  shall  be  made  on  the  envelope  indicat- 
ing— 

(a)  The  date  and  time  of  receipt; 

(b)  The  relative  tender  number  and  due 
date;  and 

(c)  The  condition  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. 

28.  Tenders  received  by  telegraph  on  or 
before  the  due  date  and  hour  shall  be  ad- 
mitted If  the  name  of  the  tenderer,  the 
tender  number,  the  price  against  each  item 
tendered  for  and  the  delivery  period  offered, 
are  clearly  stated  therein:  Provided.  That — 

(a)  Such  tender  shall  be  confirmed  on  the 
prescribed  official  tender  form  or  in  any 
other  bona  fide  manner;  and 

(b)  Such  confirmation  shall  be  posted  or 
delivered  within  24  hours  after  the  due  date 
and  hour  of  the  tender. 

(2)   Opening  of  Tenders 

29.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  due 
date  and  hour  for  receiving-tenders,  the  of- 
ficials to  whom  that  duty  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  state  buyer  shall  open  in  public  all 
tenders  duly  received.  If  a  member  of  the 
public  so  desires,  the  names  of  the  tenderers 
shall  be  read  out,  but  not  the  prices,  unless 
the  prior  authority  of  the  board  has  been 
obtained. 

30.  All  tenders  after  being  opened  and 
listed  by  the  officials  to  whom  that  duty  has 
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been  assigned  by  the  state  buyer,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  state  buyer  for  consider- 
ation and,  If  deemed  necessary,  consultation 
with  the  department  concerned. 

31.  Any  tender  arriving  after  the  due  date 
and  hour  for  receiving  It  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered and.  where  practicable,  shall  be  re- 
turned immediately  to  the  tenderer  un- 
opened with  an  explanatory  letter:  Provided, 

That— 

(a)  If  no  tender  has  been  received  on  or 
before  the  due  date  and  hour,  and  a  tender 
Is  received  subsequently,  the  state  buyer 
may  In  his  discretion  admit  the  late  tender 
as  an  offer; 

(b)  If  there  is  evidence  that  the  tender 
should  have,  but  for  unavoidable  reasons, 
has  not  reached  the  secretary  in  time,  such 
tender  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  at  the 
first  opportunity  for  a  decision  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  admitted  or  not. 
(3)   Submission  of  Tenders  to  Board  With 

Recommendations 

32.  (1)  All  tenders  duly  received  or  ad- 
mitted in  terms  of  these  regulations  shall 
be  submitted,  together  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  state  buyer,  to  the  board  for 
consideration  but  the  board  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  consider  any  tender  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  advertisement  in  re- 
sponse to  which  it  is  submitted. 

(2)  The  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  con- 
sider any  tender  received  in  response  to  a 
tender  invitation  although  it  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  of  tender. 
(4)   Preferences 

33.  (1)  (a)  Where  tenders  for  goods  manu- 
factured In  the  Republic  and  tenders  for  im- 
ported goods  are  compared,  any  preference  to 
be  accorded  in  terms  of  regulation  34  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  former,  whilst  to  the 
latter  (If  not  already  allowed  for  in  the 
tender)  shall  be  added  freight,  insurance, 
duty,  landing  charges  and  railage. 

(b)  Where  tenders  for  Imported  goods  only 
are  being  compared  a  preference  of  1  percent 
shall  be  allowed  on  supplies  offered  from 
stocks  already  held  in  the  Republic. 

(c)  Where  tenders  for  imported  goods  only 
are  to  be  compared  there  shall  be  added  to 
the  respective  prices  the  customs  dues  ordi- 
narily payable,  in  order  that  countries  en- 
titled thereto  may  receive  the  benefit  of  any 
customs  preference,  and  there  shall  also  be 
added  any  difference  there  may  be  In  the 
ordinary  freight  charges  from  the  different 
ports  of  shipment. 

(d)  Where  tenders  on  an  f.o.r.  basis  for 
goods  manufactured  in  the  Republic  are  to 
be  compared,  railage  to  the  point  of  delivery 
shall  be  added. 

(2)  Where  transport  is  Involved,  calcula- 
tions for  purposes  of  comparison  of  prices 
shall  be  based  on  rates  normally  paid  by  the 
public. 

34.  (1)  In  the  comparison  of  tenders  for 
supplies  produced,  manufactured  or  as- 
sembled within  the  Republic  from  imported 
and  local  materials,  the  following  preferences 
shall  be  allowed : 

(I)  One  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  not  In  excess 
of  5  percent. 

(II)  Two  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  5 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  10  percent. 

(III)  Three  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  10 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  20  percent. 

(iv)  Four  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  20 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  30  percent. 

(v)  Five  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  30 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  40  percent. 

(vl)  Six  percent  if  the  local  content  in  re- 
lation to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  40 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  50  percent. 


(vli)  Seven  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  50 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  60  percent. 

(vlii)  Eight  percent  If  the  local  content 
in  relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than 
60  i>ercent  but  not  in  excess  of  70  percent. 

(Lx)  Nine  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  70 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  80  percent. 

(X)  Ten  percent  if  the  local  content  con- 
stitutes more  than  80  percent  of  the  tender 
price. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  pref- 
erences the  board  may  in  its  discretion  ac- 
cord— 

(a)  Additional  preference,  provided  such 
additional  preference  together  with  the  exist- 
ing customs  duty  on  the  supplies  concerned 
does  not  exceed  15  percent; 

(b)  Fxirther  additional  preference  after 
consultation  with  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board  of  trade  and  Industries. 

(3)  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
degree  of  preference  to  be  accorded  to  sup- 
plies produced,  manufactured  or  assembled 
within  the  Republic,  tenders  shall  be  re- 
quested to  embody  in  their  tenders  a  cer- 
tificate showing  the  classification  under 
which  the  supplies  offered  fall  In  terms  of 
subregulatlon  ( 1 ) . 

(b)  The  question  of  bona  fide  manufac- 
ture or  assembly  of  supplies  in  the  Republic 
and  of  cxirrent  domestic  value  of  Imported 
supplies  shall  be  considered  when  tenders 
are  compared,  and  in  case  of  doubt  docu- 
mentary evidence  may  be  called  for  to  sub- 
stantiate any  claims  or  statements  made. 
Fiu-thermore,  any  other  steps  may  be  taken, 
then  or  later,  to  verify  the  authenticity  of 
claims  and  statements  made. 

(c)  Where  a  contract  has  been  awarded  as 
a  result  of  a  preference  claimed,  the  con- 
tractor shall,  before  final  payment  of  the 
contract  price  is  made  to  him,  be  required  to 
furnish  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  the 
claim  for  preference  made  in  the  certificate 
Is  correct  and  that  the  local  content  of  the 
items  supplied  in  execution  of  the  contract 
is  as  classified  In  the  certificate. 

(d)  Where  the  supplies  tendered  for  origi- 
nate from  a  country  other  than  the  Repub- 
lic, the  board  may,  In  its  discretion,  require 
the  tenderer  to  furnish  the  current  domestic 
value  of  the  supplies  offered. 

(e)  Should  the  current  domestic  value  of 
the  supplies  be  greater  than  the  price  ten- 
dered, the  board  may,  when  considering  the 
additional  preference  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  subregulatlon  (2),  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  current  domestic  value 
of  such  supplies  plus  freight  and  all  other 
charges  incidental  to  the  transport  of  such 
supplies  to  and  within  the  Republic,  and 
the  tendered  price  of  the  supplies  produced, 
manufactiu-ed,  or  assembled  in  the  Republic. 

(4)  The  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  ex- 
clude from  the  operation  of  this  regulation 
such  products  as  it  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessarv  or  expedient  to  exclude. 

(5)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  pref- 
erences, such  fvirther  preference  as  may  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Minister  from  time  to 
time  shall  be  accorded  to  items  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  South  African  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

35.  (1)  In  case  of  equality  after  the  pro- 
visions of  regulations  33  and  34  have  been 
applied,  the  order  of  preference  In  the  award 
of  contracts  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Tenders  for  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Republic; 

(b)  Tenders  for  supplies  manufactured 
from  raw  or  nonfabrlcated  materials  entirely 
or  mainly  imported; 

(c)  Tenders  for  supplies  assembled  in  the 
Republic  from  components  entirely  or  mainly 
imported; 

(d)  Tenders  for  supplies  from  Imported 
stocks  held  In  the  Republic; 


(e)  Tenders  from  accredited  agents  for 
goods  for  import  who  are  in  position  to  give 
expert  advice  or  service; 

(f)  Tenders  from  oversea  firms  (prefer- 
ence being  given  to  firms  having  branches 
or  agencies  and  carrying  stocks  in  the  Re- 
public). 

(2)  All  things  still  being  equal,  the  award 
may  be  made  in  the  following  order: 

(a)  To  cooperative  societies; 

(b)  To  tenderers  quoting  for  delivery  from 
points  of  dispatch  nearest  to  the  centers  at 
which  delivery  is  required; 

(c)  By  the  spin  of  a  coin  or  the  drawing 
of  lots. 

36.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  reg- 
ulations 33,  34,  and  35,  articles  of  a  perishable 
nature  shall,  as  far  as  practicable  and  in  the 
Interest  of  economy,  be  purchased  at.  or  as 
near  as  possible  to,  the  center  where  the 
supplies  are  required. 

(5)    Board's  Decision 

37.  The  board  shall  not  necessarily  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  tender,  or  assign  any 
reason  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
any  tender,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  ac- 
cept the  whole  or  part  of  any  tender  or  in 
the  event  of  a  number  of  items  being  ten- 
dered for,  any  item  of  a  tender. 

38.  (1)  Any  decision  of  the  board  regard- 
ing the  acceptance  of  tenders  shall  be  final. 

(2)  If  the  state  buyer  does  not  agree  with 
any  decision  of  the  board  regarding  any 
matter  other  than  that  referred  to  in  sub- 
regulation  (1),  he  may  refer  such  decision 
for  review  to  the  treasury  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.  The  state  buyer  shall  in  such 
a  case  Intimate  to  the  board  his  Intention 
to  defer  the  execution  of  the  board's  deci- 
sion pending  the  treasury's  ruling. 

(6)    Notification  of  Acceptance   of  Tenders 

39.  Successful  tenderers  shall  be  promptly 
notified  by  the  state  buyer  or  the  department 
of  the  acceptance  of  their  tenders,  and  the 
unsuccessful  tenderers  shall  be  informed 
accordingly. 

40.  Tlie  acceptance  of  a  tender  may  be  noti- 
fied to  the  tenderer  by  letter  or  by  telegram 
or  by  placing  an  order  and  in  such  case 
the  posting  of  such  letter  or  order  or  the 
delivery  of  such  telegram  to  the  post  office 
or  telegraph  office  shall  be  regarded  as  noti- 
fication of  such  acceptance  to  the  tenderer. 

(7)  Information  Which  May  Be  Made 
Available 

41.  (1)  After  the  acceptance  of  tenders, 
the  tender  documents  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  the  public  but  the  following 
information  may  on  request  be  fximished  by 
the  State  buyer: 

(a)  The  names  and  addresses  of  all 
tenderers; 

(b)  The  prices  and  bases  of  delivery  quoted 
by  all  tenderers; 

(c)  The  brands  and  the  names  of  manu- 
facttxrers,  If  available,  in  respect  of  the  ac- 
cepted tenders  only;  and 

(d)  Where  applicable  the  percentage  of 
preference  claimed  by  the  successful  tend- 
erer in  terms  of  sub-regulation  (1)  of  regu- 
lation 34  for  supplies  produced,  manufac- 
tured or  assembled  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

(2)  Where  no  tender  has  been  accepted 
particulars  of  the  tenders  received  shall  not 
be  made  public. 

(8)   Amendments  to  Tenders 

42.  (1)  If  It  Is  considered  desirable  to 
amend,  alter  or  subsitute  samples,  specifica- 
tions, prints,  or  conditions  after  tenders  are 
returnable  and  before  acceptance  has  been 
notified,  fresh  tenders  shall.  If  so  directed  by 
the  board  be  invited.  The  board  may,  how- 
ever. In  Its  discretion  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  regulation  24  authorize  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  In  the  number  of  articles 
ordinarily  Involved  without  calling  for  fresh 
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tenders  when  it  considers  that  the  Interests 
of  the  Government  will  be  best  served 
thereby. 

(2)  When  It  Is  found  necessary  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  Government  to  alter  the  condi- 
tions after  a  tender  has  been  accepted  the 
board  may.  In  its  discretion,  authorize  the 
best  arrangement  practicable  with  the  con- 
tractor, provided  that  if  such  arrangement 
Is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Government. 
Treasury  approval  shall  be  obtained. 

Indents 

43.  When  prices  quoted  In  a  tender  invited 
in  terms  of  these  regulations  for  supplies 
are  considered  to  be  excessive  or  when  sup- 
plies cannot  be  obtained  In  the  Republic, 
or  through  agents  In  the  Republic,  such  sup- 
plies may  be  Indented  for  by  the  state  buyer 
through  the  Republic's  representatives 
abroad. 

Lists  of  approved  tenderers 

44.  (1)  Where  the  board  considers  it  ad- 
visable that  tendering  for  specliic  articles  or 
services  should  be  limited  to  tenderers  who 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub-regula- 
tion (3)  hereof,  lists  of  approved  tenderers 
for  such  specific  Items  or  services  may  be 
framed  by  the  board. 

(2)  Before  framing  such  a  list,  the  board 
shall  cause  to  have  published  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  a  notice 
inviting  manufacturers  and  others  inter- 
ested to  submit  applications  on  or  before  a 
stated  date  for  Inclusion  In  the  list. 

(3)  After  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  other  departments  con- 
cerned and  other  public  bodies  where  con- 
sidered necessary,  the  board  shall  Include  in 
the  list  of  approved  tenderers  the  names  of 
such  companies,  firms,  or  persons  as  It  con- 
siders suitable  In  all  respects  to  undertake 
Government  contracts. 

(4»  The  board  may  at  any  time  In  like 
manner  remove  from  an  approved  list  the 
name  of  any  company,  firm,  or  person  whom 
it  considers  to  be  no  longer  suitable  In  all 
respects  to  undertake  Government  contracts. 

(5)  The  board  may  at  any  time  after  an 
approved  list  has  been  framed  consider  fur- 
ther applications  for  Inclusion  therein. 

(6)  The  board  shall  publish  from  time  to 
time  in  such  manner  as  It  may  deem  expedi- 
ent lists  of  commodities  and  services  In  re- 
spect of  which  there  are  lists  of  approved 
tenderers. 

(7)  Tenders  for  items  appearing  on  ap- 
proved lists  shall  be  Invited  only  from  the 
companies,  firms,  or  persons  whose  names 
are   Included   In  the  relative  approved  list. 

(8)  The  names  of  the  companies,  firms,  or 
persons  appearing  In  the  approved  lists  con- 
cerned may  be  made  available  on  request. 

Contracts,  securities,  and  deliveries 

45.  General  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
on  any  of  the  following  bases: 

(a)  For  a  definite  quantity  which  may  not 
be  varied  without  mutual  consent; 

lb)  For  an  estimated  quantity  subject  to 
an  Increase  or  decrea.se  of  10  percent; 

(c)  For  a  maximum  quantity  where  the 
minimum  quantity  ordered  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed but  where  the  maximum  quantity 
may  not  be  exceeded  without  the  consent  of 
the  contractor;  or 

(d)  For  a  quantity  not  specified  or  an 
estimated  quantity  not  guaranteed. 

46.  When  the  value  of  a  supply,  service,  or 
sale  exceeds  R2.500  and  Is  for  other  than  im- 
mediate delivery  or  execution,  security  shall 
be  provided  and.  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  board,  a  written  contract  shall  be 
entered  Into  with  the  contractor  by  the  state 
buyer.  Such  contract  shall  be  signed  and  ad- 
ministered on  behalf  of  the  department  con- 
cerned by  the  state  buyer  or  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  him 

47.  1 1 )  When  security  is  required  to  be 
provided  by  successful  tenderers.  It  shall  be 


preferably  in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  by  a 
bank  or  approved  guarantee  corporation  or 
the  deposit  with  the  state  buyer  of  cash  or 
Government  or  approved  municipal  stock  in 
negotiable  form. 

(2)  The  security  shall  represent  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  contract  unless  otherwise 
decided  by  the  state  buyer. 

48.  The  state  buyer  may  authorize  the 
cession  of  a  contract  after  satisfying  him- 
self as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  cessionary's 
security  (if  any  Is  required). 

49.  Where  imported  supplies  are  to  be  in- 
spected before  shipment  or  where  shipment 
Is  to  be  arranged  by  one  of  the  Republic's 
representatives  abroad,  the  successful  ten- 
derer shall  request  his  principals  to  notify 
the  Republic's  representative  abroad  con- 
cerned when  consignments  are  available  so 
that  arrangements  for  inspection  or  ship- 
ment may  be  made. 

50.  Unless  In  special  cases  the  board  agrees 
to  the  contrary,  the  law  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  shall  govern  the  contract  cre- 
ated by  the  acceptance  of  a  tender  and  the 
tei  derer  shall  choose  a  domlclllum  clnandl 
et  executandl  at  a  place  in  the  Republic  to  be 
specified  by  the  tenderer  in  his  tender  at 
which  all  legal  process  may  be  served  on  the 
tenderer  who  shall  agree  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  the  Republic.  A  tenderer 
abroad  shall  also  state  In  his  tender  the 
name  of  his  accredited  agent  In  the  Republic 
duly  appointed  to  sign  the  contract  In  case 
the  tender  is  accepted  and  to  act  In  all  re- 
spects on  behalf  of  the  contractor. 

51.  (l)(a)  Deliveries  of  suppliers  shall  be 
systematically  Inspected,  sampled  and  tested 
by  the  purchasing  department.  Institution  or 
a  testing  house  as  directed  by  the  board  and 
shall  not  be  accepted  unless  they  comply 
with  the  specifications  or  approved  samples 
or  conform  to  the  quality  indicated  In  the 
contract. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  rejection  the  supplier 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  such  rejection. 

(c)  The  board  may  arrange  for  any  addi- 
tional inspections,  analyses  or  tests  con- 
sidered necessary  and  any  representative  of 
the  state  buyer's  office  shall  be  afforded  Im- 
mediate access  to  any  stores  for  Inspection 
purposes  on  exhibiting  a  written  authority 
from  the  state  buyer. 

(d)  Results  of  inspections,  analyses  and 
tests  and  particulars  of  rejection  shall  be 
reported  to  the  state  buyer. 

(2)  The  board  or  the  state  buyer  may  in 
their  discretion  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
supplies  not  conforming  strictly  to  the  spec- 
ification provided  such  acceptance  Is  not  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Government. 

Penalties 

52.  (1)  Jf  a  tenderer  varies  or  withdraws 
his  tender  after  the  due  date  and  hour  but 
before  he  is  notified  of  its  acceptance  or  If 
a  tenderer,  when  notified  that  his  tender 
has  been  accepted — 

(a)  Notifies  the  state  buyer  of  his  Ina- 
bility to  execute  the  contract  in  terms  of  his 
tender;  or 

(b)  Falls  within  the  period  stipulated  in 
the  conditions  of  tender  or  such  extended 
period  as  the  state  buyer  may  allow  to  sign 
a  contract  and  to  provide  security  in  terms 
of  regulation  46;  or 

(c)  Pails  to  execute  the  contract; 

he  shall  forfeit  any  deposit  which  may  have 
been  required  with  the  tender  or  pay  the 
Government  any  additional  expense  Incurred 
by  Its  having  to  Invite  fresh  tenders  or  to 
accept  any  less  favorable  tender  or  to  make 
any  less  favorable  arrangements:  Provided, 
That  the  board  may  In  its  discretion  waive 
or  vary  the  enforcement  of  this  subregula- 
tlon  as  circumstances  may  warrant:  Pro- 
rided  further.  That  where  such  waiver  or 
VEirlatlon  Is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  where   the  deposit   forfeited   Is 


less  than  the  additional  expense  Incurred, 
Treasury  approval  shall  be  obtained. 

(2)  When  the  successful  tenderer — 

(a)  Notifies  the  state  buyer  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  execute  the  contract;  or 

(b)  Falls  within  the  period  allowed  to 
sign  the  contract  or  to  provide  the  required 
security;  or 

(c)  Falls  to  execute  the  contract; 

and  It  Is  not  practicable  within  the  available 
time  to  Invite  fresh  tenders,  the  state  buyer 
may  negotiate  for  the  acceptance  of  the  next 
most  acceptable  tender  and  shall,  after  con- 
sultation, where  necessary,  with  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  submit  to  the  board  for 
decision  his  recommendations  either  for  the 
acceptance  of  such  tender  or.  if  no  other 
tender  Is  acceptable,  for  the  making  of  such 
other  arrangements  as  he  considers  to  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Government. 

(3)  Where  a  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
a  tenderer  because  of  preferences  claimed 
by  him  and  allowed  In  terms  of  subregula- 
tlon  (1)  of  regulation  34,  and  It  Is  subse- 
quently shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board  that  the  preferences  claimed  were  too 
high,  the  board  may,  in  addition  to  any  re- 
strictions it  may  Impose  in  terms  of  regula- 
tion 54.  or  any  other  remedy  it  may  have — 

(a)  Recover  from  the  contractor  all  costs, 
losses  or  damages  incurred  or  sustained  by 
the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  award 
of  the  contract  to  him,  and/or 

(b)  For  good  cause  shown  Impose  on  the 
contractor  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  contract. 

53.  For  the  purpose  of  the  application  of 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  regulation  52. 
any  reference  to  the  board  shall.  Insofar  as  it 
concerns  contracts  arising  out  of  the  Invita- 
tion of  Informal  tenders  as  defined  in  these 
regulations  or  letter  quotations  the  value  of 
which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  laid 
down  for  informal  tender.";,  be  construed  as  a 
reference  to  the  state  buyer. 

54.  (1)    If  the  board  Is  satisfied  that — 

(a)  The  execution  of  a  Government  con- 
tract by  a  person,  firm,  or  company  has  been 
unsatisfactory;   or 

(b)  A  person,  firm,  or  company  has  offered, 
promised,  or  given  a  bribe  or  any  other  con- 
sideration to  an  official  In  the  service  of  the 
Goverimient  In  relation  to  the  obtaining  or 
the  execution  of  a  contract;  or 

(c)  A  person,  firm,  or  company  has  acted 
fraudulently  or  in  bad  faith  or  in  any  other 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  the  obtaining  or 
execution  of  any  contr.ict  with  the  Govern- 
ment, any  public  body  or  company  or  firm 
or  person,  or  has  in  the  conduct  of  his  or  Its 
business  failed  to  observe  statutory  require- 
ments resulting  In  a  criminal  conviction;  or 

(d)  A  person,  firm,  or  company  has  varied 
or  withdrawn  his  or  Its  tender  after  the  due 
d.^te  and  hour  but  before  he  or  It  has  been 
notified  of  Its  acceptance;   or 

(e)  A  person,  firm,  or  company,  when  no- 
tified that  his  or  its  tender  has  been  accepted, 
has  notified  the  state  buyer  of  his  or  its  in- 
ability to  execute  the  contract  in  terms  of 
his  or  Its  tender  or  has  failed  to  execute  the 
contract  or  has  failed  within  the  period  stip- 
ulated In  the  conditions  of  tender  or  such 
extended  period  as  the  state  buyer  may  allow, 
to  sign  a  contract  or  to  provide  security  In 
terms  of  the  tender  form. 

the  board  may  in  its  discretion  after  consid- 
eration of  all  the  circumstances  resolve — 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  regulation 
52  that  the  particular  contract  and  any  other 
contract  held  by  the  person,  firm,  or  company 
be  canceled;  or 

( ID  That  no  tender  from  that  person,  firm, 
or  company  shall  be  considered  during  such 
a  period  as  it  may  decide. 

(2)  The  board  may,  after  further  consid- 
eration, at  any  time  rescind  or  vary  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  it  relative  to  the  restriction 
of  tenderers. 
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(3)  Any  restriction  relative  to  tendering 
imposed  upon  any  person,  firm,  or  company 
shall  apply  also  to  any  other  enterprise  under 
the  same  or  different  name  with  which  the 
person,  firm,  or  company  restricted  Is  actively 
associated. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  the 
terra  person,  firm,  or  company  shall  Include 
an  authorized  employee  or  agent  of  such  per- 
son, firm,  or  company. 

(5)  The  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  apply 
any  decision  of  any  other  governmental  ten- 
der board,  Including  those  of  the  South 
Africa  Railways  and  Harbors,  the  provincial 
administrations,  and  the  administration  of 
South-West  Africa  relative  to  the  restriction 
of  tenders,  to  the  person,  firm,  or  company 
so  restricted. 

55.  The  state  buyer  shall  inform  state  de- 
partments, the  South  African  Railways  and 
Harbors  Tender  Board,  provincial  adminis- 
trations, the  South-West  Africa  administra- 
tion, and,  where  necessary,  the  Republic's 
representatives  abroad  of  any  resolution  rel- 
ative to  the  restriction  of  tenderers  passed 
under  regulation  54  and  any  rescission  or 
variation  thereof. 

General 

56.  Whenever  under  these  regulations  any 
power  is  to  be  exercised  or  any  duty  Is  to  be 
performed  by  a  department  or  by  the  state 
buyer  such  power  or  duty  shall  be  exercised 
or  performed  by  the  accounting  officer  of  the 
department  concerned  or  the  state  buyer  as 
the  case  may  be  or  by  any  officer  delegated 
thereto  by  them. 

57.  The  financial  standing  of  tenderers  and 
their  ability  to  manufacture  or  supply  shall 
be  considered  before  acceptance  of  their 
tenders  is  recommended. 

58.  Without  the  express  prior  permission 
of  the  state  buyer,  no  communication  of  any 
nature  shall  take  place  between  any  official  of 
the  Government  or  of  a  duly  appointed  test- 
ing house  and  a  member  of  the  public  on  a 
question  affecting  a  tender  during  the  period 
between  the  due  date  of  tenders  and  the  date 
of  notification  of  the  successful  tenderer. 

59.  Nothing  In  these  regulations  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  stores 
by  one  department  from  another,  and  stocks 
surplus  to  the  requirements  of  a  department 
shall  be  offered  to  other  departments  and 
provincial  administrations  before  being  dis- 
posed of  to  the  public. 

60.  In  the  event  of  a  contract  being  placed 
for  the  supply  of  products  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  the  successful  tenderer  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  substitute  imported 
products  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
board. 

61.  Articles  manufactured  in  the  Republic, 
ptirchased  by  the  Government,  shall  be 
marked  by  the  supplier  "Made  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa"  whenever  practicable. 

62.  (1)  When  a  tender  or  quotation  for  a 
supply  or  service  to  the  Government  is  re- 
ceived from  an  official  of  the  public  service, 
this  fact  shall  be  specifically  stated  If  the 
tender  is  recommended  for  acceptance.  The 
acceptance  of  such  tender  shall  be  subject 
to  treasvuy  approval. 

(2)  Unless  otherwise  prescribed- however, 
an  official  of  the  public  service  shill  not  be 
precluded  from  making  purchaseslfrom  the 
Government  by  tender,  at  auctloA  sales  or 
at  tariffs  prescribed  for  sales  to  j  members 
of  the  public.  ' 

63.  If.  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
treasury  deems  it  expedient  In  the  Interest 
of  the  Government  to  depart  from  the  provi- 
sions of  these  regulations,  it  may.  after  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  and  the  state 
buyer,  authorize  such  departure  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  held  after  such 
departure  has  been  so  authorized,  the  board 
shall  be  fully  Informed  thereof. 

64.  The  state  buyer  shall  furnish  the  con- 
troller and  auditor  general  with  full  particu- 


lars of  all  authorities  granted  and  decisions 
taken  under  these  regulations. 


SCHEDtJLE   B 

Selected  Excerpts  Fhom  Regulations  and 
Instructions  of  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways AND   Harbors  Tender  Board 

regulations:  government  notice  no.  R.  273 
OF  JULY  21,  1961,  AS  AMENDED  BY  NOTICE 
NO.    1481    OF  SEPTEMBER   27,    1963 

Under  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  subsec- 
tion (2)  of  section  2  of  the  Railway  Board 
Act,  1916  (Act  No.  17  of  1916),  I,  Barend 
Jacobus  Schoeman,  Minister  of  Transport  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  do  hereby  after 
consultation  with  the  Railways  and  Harbors 
Board,  make  the  following  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  composition,  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  South  African  Railways 
and  Harbors  Tender  Board: 
Definitions 

1.  In  these  regulations — 

"Administration"  means  the  railway  ad- 
ministration according  to  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  that  expression  by  section  2  of 
the  Railway  Board  Act,  1916  (Act  No.  17  of 
1916): 

"Board"  means  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways and  Harbors  Tender  Board; 

"Chairman"  means  the  chairman  of  the 
South  African  Railways  and  Harbors  Tender 
Board; 

"General  Manager"  means  the  General 
Manager  of  the  South  African  Railways  and 
Harbors; 

"Instructions"  means  the  instructions  is- 
sued in  terms  of  regulation  No.  29; 

"Minister"  means  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port; and  any  expression  to  which  a  mean- 
ing Is  assigned  In  the  Railways  and  Harbors 
Service  Act.  1960  (Act  No.  22  of  1960),  or  in 
the  regulations  framed  thereunder  shall, 
when  used  in  these  regulations,  bear  the 
meaning  so  assigned  thereto. 

Cancellation  of  previous  regulations 

2.  The  regulations  governing  the  South 
African  Railways  and  Harbors  Tender  Board 
published  under  Government  Gazette  No. 
3998.  dated  July  16,  1948,  are  hereby  can- 
celled and  any  action  lawfully  taken  under 
any  provision  of  the  said  regulations  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  taken  under  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  these  regulations. 

Policy 

3.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion to  purchase  its  requirements,  obtain 
its  services  and  dispose  of  surplus  stores  with 
a  maximum  of  economy  and  efficiency,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging industrial  and  commercial  under- 
takings established  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 
Transactions   which    mu^t    be   arranged   by 

tender 


4.  Unless  exemption  has  been  obtained  un- 
der these  regulations  or  unless  the  supply, 
service  or  sale  Is  being  dealt  with  under  the 
provisions  of  regulation  Nos.  24,  25,  26  or  27, 
all  services,  supplies,  purchases,  sales  or 
trading  concessions  shall  be  arranged 
through  the  medium  of  public  tenders  duly 
advertised  in  the  Gazette  and  in  such  news- 
papers as  the  general  manager  may  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time;  provided  that  the 
general  manager  may  in  his  discretion  ar- 
range, outside  the  scope  of  these  regulations, 
for  the  following: 

(a)  The  services  of  professional  consul- 
tants; 

(b)  The  erection  of  buildings  under  the 
house  ownership  scheme; 

(c)  The  purchase  and  lease  of  immovable 
property; 

(d)  Authorization  of  tariffs  for  trading 
concessions,  leases,  rentals,  hire  charges,  and 
prices  to  be  charged  for  permanent  way  ma- 
terial sold  for  use  in  private  sidings; 


(e)  The  purchase  of  goods  at  auction 
sales; 

(f)  Advertising; 

(g)  The  purchase  of  the  products  of  shel- 
tered employment  factories  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare; 

(h)  The  disposal  of  surplus,  dormant  or 
obsolete  aircraft  spares. 

Framing  lists  of  approved  tenderers  for 
specified  goods  or  services 

5.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  regula- 
tion No.  4  contained,  the  general  manager 
may  in  his  discretion  direct  that  tendering 
for  specific  articles  or  services  or  classes  of 
articles  or  services  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand,  shall  be  limited  to  tenderers, 
or  to  the  products  or  services  of  tenderers, 
who  comply  with  the  relevant  requirements 
laid  down  from  time  to  time  In  the  Instruc- 
tions, and  may  frame  lists  of  approved  prod- 
ucts or  approved  tenderers  for  specified  ar- 
ticles, products  or  services.  The  invitation 
of  tenders  for  such  specified  articles,  prod- 
ucts or  services  shall  be  confined  to  the  ten- 
derers or  products  appearing  on  the  relevant 

list. 

Constitution  of  board 

6.  There  shall  be  a  South  African  Rail- 
ways and  Harbours  Tender  Board,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  following  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  minister  for  such 
period  as  he  may  determine: 

(a)  A  chairman; 

(b)  A  deputy  chairman,  who  shall  be  one 
of  the  senior  officers  mentioned  in  paragraph 
(c)  hereof  whose  office  is  located  In 
Johannesburg; 

(c)  Six  senior  officers  of  the  ewiminlstra- 
tlon,  with  alternates;   and 

(d)  Four    other    members,    of   whom    one 
shall   be   nominated    by   the   Association   of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  South  Africa,  one 
by   the   South   African   Federated   Chamber 
of     Industries,     one     by     Die     Afrlkaanse 
Handelslnstltuut,    and    one    by    the    South 
African  Bureau  of  Standards,  with  alternates. 
When  general  manager  dispenses  with  call- 
ing   for    tenders     {value    not    exceeding 
R20,000) 
24.  (1)  If  the  general  manager  is  satisfied 

that  it  would  not  be  in  the  administration's 
Interest  to  call  for  tenders  for  a  service,  or  the 
sale  of  stores  or  materials,  or  for  the  supply 
of  stores,  when  the  need  for  the  service,  sale 
or  supply  is  very  urgent,  or  when  there  is 
only  one  source  of  supply,  or  when  the  stores 
or  materials  are  in  short  supply,  and  the 
transaction  Is  not  one  that  can  be  dealt  with 
in  terms  of  Regulation  No.  4,  5.  25,  26  or  27, 
the  general  manager  may  authorise  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned  to  dispense 
with  the  procedure  prescribed  in  respect  of 
the  Invitation  of  tenders  and  to  obtain  in- 
stead one  or  more  quotations,  depending  on 
the  circumstances,  and  may — 

(a)  When  the  value  of  the  service  or  of  the 
stores  or  materials  to  be  sold  or  supplied,  does 
not  exceed  R20,000  give  authority  for  such 
service,  sale  or  supply  to  be  arranged,  after 
consideration  and  recommendation  by  the 
board;  provided  that  the  general  manager 
may,  in  cases  of  urgency  or  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  give  authority  for  such  serv- 
ice, sale  or  supply  to  be  arranged  even  though 
the  matter  has  not  been  referred  to  the 
board,  provided  the  prior  consent  of  the 
minister  has  been  obtained:  and 

(b)  When  the  value  of  the  service  or  of  the 
stores  or  materials  to  be  sold  or  supplied 
exceeds  R20,000  give  authority  for  such  serv- 
ice, sale  or  supply  to  be  arranged,  subject  to 
the  prior  consent  of  the  minister  being 
obtained. 

(2)  Whenever  in  terms  of  the  proviso  to 
paragraph  (a),  or  of  paragraph  (b)  of  sub- 
regulation  (1),  the  general  manager  Is  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  minister 
before  giving  authority  for  a  service,  sale  or 
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supply  to  be  arranged,  he  shall  have  power  to 
act  without  such  consent  In  any  case  where 
for  good  and  sufiQcient  reasons,  he  considers 
that  the  delay  Involved  In  obtaining  the  min- 
ister's consent  will  caxise  loss  to  the  adminis- 
tration, provided  that  in  every  such  case  the 
minister's  confirmation  shall  be  obtained  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

(3)  In  every  case  dealt  with  in  terms  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  subregulatlon  (1),  the 
quotation  or  quotations,  together  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  shall,  whenever  practicable, 
and  in  any  event  whenever  the  general  man- 
ager so  directs,  be  submitted  to  the  board 
for  consideration  and  recommendation  be- 
fore any  such  quotation  is  submitted  by  the 
general  manager  to  the  minister  for  his  con- 
sent. 

(4)  Every  case  dealt  with  in  terms  of  the 
proviso  to  paragraph  (a)  or  of  paragraph 
(b)  of  subregulatlon  (1)  (where  the  proce- 
dure prescribed  In  sub-regulation  (3)  has 
not  been  followed),  shall  be  reported  to  the 
chairman  for  the  information  of  the  board 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  any  sub- 
sequent variation  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  entered  into  in  any 
such  case  shall  likewise  be  so  reported  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

DELEG.ATION    OF   AUTHORITY 

25.  The  general  manager  may  grant  to  the 
chairman  and  to  such  officers  of  the  admin- 
istration as  he  may  determine,  such  standing 
authority  for  Inviting  and  accepting  tenders, 
obtaining  services  and  supplies  and  for  the 
sale  or  the  disposal  of  stores  or  materials 
as  the  general  manager  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  after  having  obtained  the 
reconunendatlon  of  the  board. 

Proprietary  articles 

26.  Subject  to  any  standing  authority 
granted  under  Regulation  No.  25,  every  pro- 
posal to  purchase  any  specified  proprietary 
article  or  articles — 

(a)  Where  the  value  of  any  one  such  ar- 
ticle exceeds  R400;  or 

(b)  Where  the  aggregate  value  of  all  such 
articles  covered  by  the  proposal  exceeds 
R400. 

shall,  unless  it  falls  under  the  exceptions 
mentioned  in  Regulation  No.  27,  be  referred 
to  the  chairman  for  submission  to  the  board, 
together  with  a  certificate  that  no  other 
suitable  article  Is  available,  and  a  statement 
from  the  head  or  sub-head  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
prices  quoted  are  considered  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  If  the  board  recommends  the 
purchase  and  the  general  manager  approves 
thereof,  the  p\irchase  may  be  effected. 

Exceptions  in  respect  of  proprietary  articles 

27.  Spare  parts  for  proprietary  makes  of 
aircraft,  vehicles,  machines,  and  similar  ap- 
pliances, or  requirements  of  proprietary 
drugs  as  specified  by  the  sick  fund,  may  be 
purchased  by  the  officers  thereto  authorized 
only,  without  the  prior  concurrence  of  the 
board,  and  without  limit  as  to  the  value,  but 
all  such  piirchases — 

(a)  Where  the  value  of  any  one  such  article 
purchased  exceeds  R400;  or 
^(b)  Where  the  aggregate  value  of  all  such 
wtlcles   covered    by    the    purchase    exceeds 
R400; 

shall  be  reported  to  the  board  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  accompanied  by  a  statement 
from  the  head  or  subhead  of  the  department 
concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  the  prices 
quoted  are  considered  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

No  contact  with  tenderers  without  authority 

28.  In  cases  where  tenders  are  returnable 
to  the  chairman,  a  tenderer  may  at  any  time 
communicate  with  the  chairman  on  any  mat- 
ter relying  to  his  tender,  inquiry,  quotation 
or  offer,  but,  In  the  absence  of  written  au- 


thority from  the  chairman,  no  communica- 
tion on  a  question  affecting  a  service,  supply, 
sale  or  disposal  which  Is  the  subject  of  a  ten- 
der. Inquiry,  offer  or  quotation  shall  take 
place  between  a  tenderer  or  other  potential 
supplier  and  any  member  of  the  board  or 
servant  of  the  administration  during  the 
period  between  the  closing  date  for  the 
receipt  of  the  tender  and  the  date  of  the 
notification  of  the  successful  tenderer. 
Every  such  case  of  vmauthorized  communi- 
cation shall  forthwith  be  reported  to  the 
board.  A  tender  in  respect  of  which  such 
communication  has  occurred,  may  be  dis- 
qualified. 

Instructions 

29.  These  regulations  shall  be  carried  out 
and  applied  in  conformity  with  such  instruc- 
tions as  may  be  issued  by  the  administration 
from  time  to  time. 

Law  governing  contract 

30.  The  law  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  shall  govern  the  contract  created  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  tender,  and  the  doml- 
clllum  citandi  et  executandl  shall  be  at  a 
place  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to  be 
specified  by  the  tenderer  In  his  tender,  at 
which  all  legal  process  may  be  served  on  the 
tenderer  who  shall  agree  to  submit  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Oversea  tenderers  shall, 
therefore,  state  in  their  tender  forms  the 
name  of  their  accredited  agent  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  who  Is  empowered  to 
sign  any  contract  which  may  have  to  be  en- 
tered Into  In  the  event  of  their  tender  be- 
ing accepted,  and  to  act  on  their  behalf  In  all 
matters  relating  to  the  contract. 

instructions:  government  notice  no.  R.  118 
op  1961,  AS  AMENDED  BY  NOTICE  NO.  258  OF 
FEBRUARY  15,  1963,  AND  NOTICE  NO.  1,000 
or  JULY  3,    1964 

The  following  Instructions  appertaining  to 
purchases  and  sales  by  the  administration 
are  Issued  In  terms  of  regulation  No.  29  of 
the  tender  board  regulations  and  are  pub- 
lished for  general  information: 

•  •  •  •  • 
Indents  placed  overseas 

9.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  prices 
tendered  from  the  sources  of  the  Republic 
ot  South  Africa  will  be  or  are  too  high  for 
supply  from  local  sources  or  from  overseas 
through  local  representatives,  or  when  ac- 
ceptable tenders  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  or  the  articles  or 
services  are  not  available  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  or  the  services,  delivery,  man- 
ufacturing or  producing  conditions  are  un- 
satisfactory, such  supplies  or  services  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  general  manager,  be 
placed  on  Indent  overseas  or  obtained  from 
outside  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(v)  Preference 
30.  In  order  that  a  correct  comparison  may 
be  made  between  tender  prices,  the  follow- 
ing  procedures  shall   be   observed: 

South  African  and  oversea  tenders 
(a)  (1)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
tenders  for  supplies  produced  or  manufac- 
tured within  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  supplies  from  overseas,  any  preferences 
accorded  In  terms  of  instruction  No.  31 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  former  and  rail- 
age at  the  departmental  rate  applicable  shall 
be  added  from  the  point  at  which  the  sup- 
plies are  tendered  to  the  place  where  deliv- 
ery Is  required,  whilst  to  the  latter  shall  be 
added  freight.  Insurance,  duty,  landing 
charges,  wharfage  (if  not  allowed  in  the 
tender)  and  railage  at  the  departmental  rate 
from  the  port  of  entry  to  the  place  where 
denary  is  required. 

(11)  In  the  case  of  tenders  for  supplies 
manufactured  within  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  the  difference  between  railage  at  the 
public  tariff,  In  respect  of  material  used  in 


the  commodities  produced  by  South  African 
manufacturers  and  railage  at  the  depart- 
mental  rate  from  the  point  of  supply  or 
from  the  nearest  port,  to  the  point  where 
the  supplies  are  manufactured,  shall  be 
deducted. 

(HI)  In  the  case  of  supplies  from  overseaa 
offered  from  stock,  the  preference  accorded 
In  terms  of  Instruction  No.  31  and  railage  at 
ordinary  public  rates  from  the  nearest  port 
to  the  place  at  which  the  supplies  are  ten- 
dered shall  be  deducted  and  railage  at  the 
departmental  rate  applicable  shall  be  added 
from  the  nearest  port  to  the  place  at  which 
the  supplies  are  tendered  and  thence  to  the 
place  where  delivery  is  required. 

Exception:  If  LourenQo  Marques  is  the 
nearest  port  the  railage  adjustments  must 
be  made  from  Ressano  Garcia. 

Tenders  for  supplies  from  overseas 

(b)  Where  a  comparison  has  to  be  made 
between  tenders  for  supplies  from  overseas 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  respective  prices 
the  customs  dues  ordinarily  payable,  in  order 
that  countries  entitled  thereto  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  any  customs  preference,  and 
in  the  case  of  f .a.s.  or  f.o.b.  offers  there  shall 
be  added  also  any  difference  there  may  be 
in  the  ordinary  freight  charges  from  the  dlf. 
ferent  ports  of  shipment. 

Adjustment  to  current  exchange  rate 

(c)  For  purposes  of  comparison  in  (a) 
and  (b)  hereof  prices  shall  be  adjusted,  where 
necessary,  to  the  current  buying  rate  of  ex- 
change. 

(d)  Where  a  comparison  has  to  be  made 
between  tenders  for  supplies  produced  or 
manufactured  within  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  the  various  preferences  accorded  In 
terms  of  instruction  No.  31  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  respective  tendered  prices,  and  rail- 
age or  other  transport  charges  applicable  to 
the  point  where  the  supplies  are  required  by 
the  administration  shall  be  added  at  the 
rate  determined  by  the  administration. 

31.  (a)  As  the  encouragement  of  local  In- 
dustries and  commercial  interests  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
departments  shall,  in  comparing  tenders  re- 
ceived, allow  the  preferences  set  out  In  sub- 
paragraph   (c)    hereunder. 

(b)  In  determining  the  "local  content"  of 
supplies  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (c) 
(ill),  the  following  definitions  shall  be  ap- 
plied: 

"Local  content"  means  that  portion  of  the 
tender  price  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
"imported  content,"  as  defined  below. 

"Imported  content"  means  that  portion  of 
the  tender  price  which  represents  the  landed 
cost  at  factory  (as  defined  below)  In  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  of  components, 
parts  or  materials  which  are  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture,  production  or  assembly  of 
the  supplies  tendered  for,  and  which  have 
been  or  are  still  to  be  Imported,  whether  by 
the  tenderer  or  by  his  suppliers  or  sub- 
contractors. 

"Landed  cost  at  factory"  means  the  over- 
sea cost  plus  direct  importation  costs  such 
as  freight,  all  landing  charges,  dock  dues. 
Import  duties  and  the  like  at  the  South 
African  port  of  entry  as  well  as  Inward  trans- 
portation and  handling  to  factory  In  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  where  the  supplies 
tendered  for  are  manufactured  or  assembled. 

(c)  The  following  rates  of  preference  shall 
be  allowed: 

(I)  One  percent  on  Imported  supplies  of- 
fered from  stocks  already  held  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa;  this  is  applicable  only 
when  a  comparison  is  being  made  with  goods 
still  to  be  imported. 

(II)  One  percent  on  supplies  bearing  the 
standardization  mark  of  the  South  African 
Bureau  of  Standards:  this  is  applicable  only 
when  comparing  tenders  for  supplies  manu- 
factured In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
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(ill)  (a)  One  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  not  in  excess  of 
5  percent. 

(b)  Two  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  5 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  10  percent. 

(c)  Three  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than 
10  percent  but  not  In  excess  of  20  percent. 

(d)  Four  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  20 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  30  percent. 

(6)  Five  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than 
30  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  40  percent. 

(fi  Six  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  t!ie  tender  price  Is  more  than  40 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  50  percent. 

(g)  Seven  percent  If  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  50 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  60  percent. 

(h)  Eight  percent  If  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  60 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  70  percent. 

(1)  Nine  percent  Lf  the  local  content  In  re- 
lation to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  70 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  80  percent. 

(J)  Ten  percent  if  the  local  content  con- 
stitutes more  than  80  percent  of  the  tender 
price. 

Order  of  preference 

32.  In  case  of  equality  in  price  and  quality 
after  the  provisions  of  Instructions  Nos.  30 
and  31  have  been  followed,  the  order  of  pref- 
erence shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 

(b)  .South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  manufactured 
from  raw  or  nonfabrlcated  materials  en- 
tirely or  mainly  imported. 

(c)  Merchants  tendering  supplies  from  Im- 
ported stocks  held  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

(d)  Accredited  agents  for  goods  for  import 
who  are  in  a  position  to  give  expert  advice 
or  service. 

(e)  Oversea  firms,  preference  being  given 
to  firms  having  branches  or  agencies  and 
carrying  stocks  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

*  •  •  •  « 

(vii)  Recommendations 

Compliance  with  tender  conditions 

43.  Tenders  not  complying  with  the  tender 
conditions  may  be  taken  Into  consideration  if 
other  tenderers  are  not  prejudiced  thereby 
and  if  it  is  considered  to  be  in  the  admin- 
istration's interest  to  do  so,  but  otherwise 
they  may  be  rejected.  Qualified  tenders  may 
be  regarded  as  not  complying  with  tender 
conditions. 

Checking  and   compilation  of  schedule 

44.  All  documents  must  be  carefully  checked 
and  must  be  dealt  with  by  all  concerned  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  In  order  to  provide 
a  comparison  all  lenders  for  an  item  shall  be 
reduced  on  a  schedule  to  a  common  basis. 
Any  charges  to  be  added,  and  preferences  to 
be  deducted,  in  terms  of  Instructions  Nos. 
30  and  31  must  be  clearly  Indicated  on  the 
schedule. 

Recommendations 

45.  Tlie  lowest  or  any  tender  shall  not 
necessarily  be  recommended  for  acceptance. 
The  acceptance  of  the  whole  or  part  of  any 
tender,  or  in  the  event  of  a  number  of  items 
being  tendered  for,  any  item  or  part  thereof 
may  be  recommended. 

Passing  over  lowest  tender 

46.  Where  a  tender  other  than  the  lowest 
is  recommended  for  acceptance,  the  recom- 
mending officer  shall  certify  that  the  rec- 
ommendation Is  made  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of.  and  represents  the  best  value  to.  the 
administration  and  shall  give  his  reasons 
therefor. 


Reasons  for  recommending  tenders 

47.  The  reasons  for  recommending  tenders 
shall  be  clearly  stated  and  when  only  one 
tender  is  received  and  recommended  for 
acceptance,  it  shall  be  certified  that  the 
prices  are  fair  and  reasonable.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  if  the  article  or  service  has  been 
previously  obtained  the  price  paid  on  that 
occasion,  the  date  of  such  transaction  and 
the  delivery  conditions  shall,  where  possible, 
be  given  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Financial  standing 

48.  A  tender  shall  not  be  recommended 
for  acceptance  if  the  officer  required  to  make 
the  recommendation  has  any  doubt,  based  on 
reasonable  grounds,  as  to  whether  the  ten- 
derer is  sufficiently  experienced  and  equipped 
and  is  of  sufficiently  sound  financial  stand- 
ing, to  enable  him  to  carry  out  satisfactorily 
any  contract  that  may  be  awarded  to  him 
pursuant  to  his  tender. 


Schedule  C 

PROVINCE  OF  the  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE — SELECTED 
excerpts  from  TENDER  REGULATIONS  (PRO- 
VINCL'KL  NOTICE  NO.  760  OF  SEPTEMBER  18, 
1953,  AS  AMENDED  BY  NOTICE  NO.  665  OF 
NOVEMBER  22,  1957,  AND  NOTICE  NO.  721  OF 
OCTOBER  14.  1960) 

The  Administrator  has  made  the  subjoined 
tender  regulations  for  the  Province  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  shall  come  into 
operation  as  from  January  1,  1954,  as  from 
which  date  the  regulations  published  under 
Provincial  Notice  No.  585  dated  August  15, 
1952,  as  amended  by  Provincial  Notice  No. 
627  dated  August  22,  1952,  and  Provincial 
Notice  No.  60  dated  January  23,  1953,  are 
hereby  withdrawn. 

Chapter  I 
Definition  of  Terms 

1.  In  these  regulations — 

"Administrator"  means  the  Administra- 
tor personally  unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the.se  regulations; 

"Provincial  Secretary"  shall  Include  Dep- 
uty Provincial  Secretary; 

"Provincial  Hospital"  means  a  hospital 
conducted,  administered,  and  financed  by 
the  administration  under  the  provisions  of 
the  hospitals  ordinance  No.  18  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

Method  of  Obtaining  Supplies  or  Services, 
and  of  Disposal  of  Stores 

2.  All  supplies  and  services  required  by  the 
administration  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
all  sales  of  public  stores  shall  be  governed 
by  these  regulations. 

The  regulations  in  chapter  II  shall  apply 
to  all  supplies  and  services  and  to  all  public 
stores,  except — 

(a)  certain  supplies  and  services  for  pro- 
vincial hospitals  as  specified  In  regulation 
47  of  chapter  III,  and 

(b)  certain  provincial  hospital  stores  as 
specified  In  regulation  65  of  chapter  III, 
which  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  chapter  III. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  II 
Definition  of  Terms 

6.  In  this  chapter — 

"Department"  means  a  department,  a 
subdepartment.  a  branch  of  a  department, 
or  an  institution  under  the  control  of  the 
Provincial  administration; 

"Formal  tender"  means  a  tender  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  tender  board; 

"Head  of  department"  means  the  head 
of  a  department,  subdepartment  or  of  an 
institution,  to  whom  power  has  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Provincial  secretary  to  act  un- 
der these  regulations; 

"Informal  tender"  means  a  tender  sub- 
mitted to  and  dealt  with  by  the  head  of 
department  without  reference  to  the  tender 
board. 


Formal  Tenders  for  Supply  or   Service 

9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  for  else- 
where in  these  regulations,  formal  tenders 
shall  be  invited  for  every  supply  or  service 
required   by  the  Provincial  administration. 

10.  All  invitations  to  tender  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Provincial  Gazette  and  when 
deemed  desirable  shall  also  be  advertised  In 
the  public  press.  They  shall  state  to  whom 
the  tenders  are  to  be  addressed,  the  date  and 
hour  up  to  which  they  will  be  received,  the 
period  for  which  they  shall  hold  good,  and 
shall  contain  full  information  stating  where 
the  necessary  tender  documents  and  all  rele- 
vant particulars.  Including  specifications  can 
be  obtained,  and  to  whom  samples  should 
be  sent. 

The  use  of  trade  names  and  reference  to 
proprietary  articles  in  tender  forms  shall  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  but  where  this  Is 
not  possible  the  words  "similar  or  equal" 
shall  be  added  to  indicate  the  style,  type  or 
quality  of  the  article  required. 

All  tenders  shall  be  made  receivable  by  the 
chairman  of  the  tender  board  unless  the 
Provincial  secretary  shall  direct  that  in  any 
specific  case  or  class  of  cases  they  are  to  be 
received  by  some  other  official. 

Immediately  after  an  invitation  to  tender 
has  been  published  in  the  Provincial  Gazette, 
the  department  concerned  shall  furnish  the 
chairman  of  the  tender  board  (or  other 
official  by  whom  the  tenders  are  receivable) 
with  one  copy  of  the  relative  notice  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Provincial  Gazette,  together 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  tender  documents 
as  Issued  to  prospective  tenderers. 

In  connection  with  tenders  for  supplies, 
tenderers  must  be  requested  to  specify  in 
detail  on  the  tender  form  the  following 
particulars: 

(a)  Whether    manufactured   locally   from- 
supplies  entirely  or  mainly  produced  within 
the  Union; 

(b)  Whether  manufaictured  locally  from 
raw  materials  entirely  or  mainly  Imported; 

(c)  Whether  manufactured  from  imported 
stocks  held  in  the  Union,  and  If  so,  the 
country  of  origin; 

(d)  If  to  be  Imported,  the  country  of 
origin. 

It  shall  not  be  obligatory  upon  the  board 
to  consider  any  tender  unless  it  complies 
with  the  advertisement  in  response  to  which 
It  Is  submitted;  and  open  or  qualified  tenders 
may  be  disregarded. 

All  tenders  shall  be  subject  to  the  under- 
standing that  the  tenderer  has  fully  ac- 
quainted himself  with  and  undertakes  to  be 
bound  by  the  terms  of  these  regulations,  and 
any  amendment  thereof,  as  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Provincial  Gazette,  and 
all  tenders  shall  be  received  subject  to  this 
condition. 

•  *  •  •  * 

12.  (1)  All  tenders  after  being  opened  by 
the  chairman  of  the  tender  board  or  other 
officer  duly  authorized  thereto  shall,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  list  referred  to  in  regula- 
tion 11,  be  forwarded  to  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  for  scheduling  and 
report  and  shall  be  returned  by  that  officer 
to  the  chairman  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  desires  to  make  for  the  consideration 
of  the  board. 

(2)  The  -following  shall,  in  every  case,  be 
attached  to  the  tenders  when  forwarded  to 
the  chairman  for  the  board's  consideration: 

(a)  Three  copies  of  the  advertisement  In- 
viting tenders; 

(b)  Three  copies  of  the  relative  specifica- 
tions; 

(c)  A  comparative  schedule  in  triplicate 
of  the  tenders  received.  Incorporating  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  in  respect  of  each  tender: 

(I)  Name  and  address  of  tenderer. 

(II)  Description  of  article  or  service 
required. 

(ill)  Quantity  required  (wh^re  applicable), 
(iv)   Price    (delivered,    f.o.b.,    f.o.r.,    c.i.f., 
etc.) . 
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(V)  Name  of  tenderer  whose  tender  Is 
recommended  for  acceptance,  and  reasons  In 
support  thereof. 

(vi)  Reasons  for  rejection  of  other  tenders. 

(d)  A  schedule  In  triplicate  of  the  tender 
or  tenders  recommended  for  acceptance; 

(e)  A  statement  of  the  surety  of  nature 
of  the  security  and  the  monetary  value  there- 
of that  It  Is  proposed  to  demand  from  the 
successful  tenderer  against  any  default  by 
him  in  carrying  out  his  duties  and  obliga- 
tions under  the  contract  to  be  entered  Into 
between  him  and  the  Cape  Provincial  Admin- 
istration. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  In  subregulatlons  2  (c).  (d)  and 
(6) ,  the  original  shall  be  signed  by  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned  or  by  such  offi- 
cer as  may  be  duly  authorized  thereto. 

(4)  For  comparative  purposes  the  prices 
shown  on  the  comparative  schedule  referred 
to  In  subregulatlon  (2)  (c)  should  be  brought 
to  a  common  basis  by  adding  the  charges  or 
allowing  the  preferences,  or  both,  as  laid 
down  in  regulations  21  and  22.  The  charges 
so  added  and  the  preferences  so  allowed  shall 
be  clearly  Indicated  in  the  comparative 
schedule. 

(5)  Where  a  recommendation  is  based  on 
the  fact  of  the  tender  being  lowest  for  major 
requirements  although  higher  for  minor  re- 
quirements, the  total  quantity  of  each  article 
likely  to  be  required  shall  be  clearly 
Indicated. 

(6)  When  only  one  tender  Is  received  and 
Is  recommended  for  acceptance,  it  must  be 
stated  whether  the  rates  are  fair  and 
reasonable. 

(7)  When  no  tenders  are  received  In  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  or  when  no  tender 
can  be  recommended  for  acceptance  the 
department  concerned  shall  report  to  the 
tender  board  whether  it  recommends — 

(a)  Postponement  of  further  action  for 
the  time  being; 

(b)  Invitation  of  fresh  tenders  (formal  or 
Informal ) ; 

(c)  Making  the  best  arrangements  for  the 
supply,  service  or  sale  without  calling  for  fur- 
ther tenders. 

•  *  •  *  • 

General 
Comparison  Between  Tender  Prices 

21.  When  making  a  comparison,  on  the  one 
hand,  between  tender  prices  of  goods  to  be 
imported  and.  on  the  other  hand,  tender 
prices  of  goods  manufactured  or  otherwise 
supplied  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  there 
shall  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods  to 
be  Imported  freight.  Insurance,  duty,  landing 
charges  and  railage  at  rates  which  are  nor- 
mally paid  by  the  public  and  there  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  price  of  the  South  Afri- 
can goods  the  preferences  provided  under 
regulation  22. 

Preference  on  Locally  Manufactured  Supplies 

22.  As  it  Is  the  Government's  policy  to  en- 
courage local  Industries  and  the  commercial 
interests  in  thj  Union,  departments  shall,  in 
comparing  tenders  received  for  supplies  pro- 
duced, manufactured  or  assembled  within 
the  Union,  from  imported  and/or  local  ma- 
terials, allow  the  following  preferences: 

(1)  (a)  Ten  percent  if  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  tendered  price  constitutes  the  cost  of 
Imported  components  or  materials. 

(b)  Seven  and  one-half  percent  if  20 
to  45  percent  of  the  tendered  price  con- 
stitutes the  cost  of  imported  components  or 
materials. 

(c)  Five  percent  If  46  to  70  percent 
of  the  tendered  price  constitutes  the  cost  of 
Imported  components  or  materials. 

(d1  Two  and  one-half  percent  if  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  tendered  price  consti- 
tutes the  cost  of  Imported  components  or 
materials. 

(2)  One  percent  on  imported  goods  offered 
from  stocks  already  held  In  the  Union,  ap- 


plicable only  when  comparison  is  being  made 
with  goods  to  be  imported. 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  pref- 
erence to  be  accorded  to  supplies  produced, 
manufactured,  or  assembled  within  the 
Union,  tenderers  shall  be  required  to  embody 
in  their  tenders  a  certificate  by  a  managing 
director  or  a  responsible  offlclal  of  the  firm, 
certifying  the  classification  (a),  (b),  (c). 
or  (d)  under  which  the  cost  of  imported 
components  or  materials  falls. 

The  question  of  bona  fide  manufacture  or 
assembly  of  goods  in  the  Union  shall  be  care- 
fully observed  when  tenders  are  compared, 
and  in  case  of  doubt  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  board  who  may  call  for  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  substantiate  any  claims 
made. 

The  board  may,  In  Its  discretion,  exclude 
from  operation  of  this  paragraph  such  prod- 
ucts as  it  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
necessary. 

PREFERENCE  TO  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  AND 
COMPANIES  AND  ON  GOODS  BEARING  THE 
STANDARD  MARK  OP  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
BUREAU  OP  STANDARDS 

23.  In  comparing  tenders,  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  the  tender  board  shall — 

(a)  In  case  where  tenders  are  equal,  give 
preference  to  tenders  from  cooperative  so- 
cieties or  cooperative  companies  registered  in 
terms  of  the  cooperative  Societies  Act,  1939 
(act  No.  29   of  1939)  : 

(b)  Allow  a  2! 2 -percent  preference  to 
goods  bearing  the  standard  mark  of  the 
South  African  Bureau  of  Standards. 


SCHXOULE     O 

PROVINCE  OP  natal:   shxected  excerpts  from 

RULES  RELATING  TO  TENDERS  AND  QUOTATIONS 
(PROVINCIAL  NOTICE  NO.  368  OF  SEPTEMBER  1, 
I960,  AS  AMENDED  BY  NOTICE  NO.  257  DATED 
JULY  5,  1962,  AND  NOTICE  NO.  263  DATED  JULY 
11,    1963) 

The  administrator  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
peal the  rules  relating  to  tenders  and  con- 
tracts for  the  Natal  ^»rovinclal  administra- 
tion, published  under  Piovlnclal  notice  No.  51 
Of  1954.  as  amended,  and  to  substitute  the 
following: 

1.  In  these  rules — 

"Administrator"  means  the  administrator 
of  the  Province  of  Natal,  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice and  with  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee; 

'•Administration"  means  the  Natal  Pro- 
vincial administration; 

"Board"  means  the  Natal  Provincial  tender 
advisory  board  constituted  in  terms  of  these 
rules; 

"Current  domestic  value."  in  relation  to 
supplies  imported  or  to  be  imported  into  the 
Republic,  means  the  market  price  at  which, 
at  the  time  of  tendering  such  or  similar  sup- 
plies are  freely  offered  for  sale,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  territory  from  which  exportation 
took  place  or  is  to  take  place,  in  the  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  the  ordinary  course 
Gt"  trade  to  all  purchasers  in  the  principal 
m.rkets  of  that  territory,  including  the  cost 
of  packages  ordinarily  used  in  those  markets 
plus  the  extra  cost  of  packing  and  packages 
lor  export,  carriage  to  the  port  of  shipment 
or  ether  place  of  final  dispatch  in  that  ter- 
ritory, and  all  other  expenses  Incidental  to 
placing  the  supplies  on  board  ship  or  ve- 
hicle at  that  port  or  place,  ready  for  export 
to  the  Republic,  but  excluding  excise  duties 
or  sales  taxes  imposed  by  the  Government  of 
that  territory; 

"Imported  content"  means  the  landed 
costs  at  factory  in  the  Republic  of  Soxith 
Africa,  of  that  portion  of  the  tender  price 
which  comprises  components,  parts  or  mate- 
rials which  have  been  or  are  still  to  be  Im- 
ported whether  by  the  tenderer  or  by  his  sup- 
plier or  subcontractors; 

"Landed  cost  at  factory"  means  the  over- 
seas cost  plus  direct  importation  costs  such 


as  freight,  all  landing  charges,  dock  dues,  im. 
port  duties,  and  the  like  at  the  South  African 
port  of  entry  as  well  as  inward  transporta- 
tion and  handling  to  factory  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  where  the  supplies  tendered 
for  are  manufactured  or  assembled; 

"Local  content"  means  that  portion  of  the 
tender  price  which  Is  not  included  in  the 
definition  "imported  content"; 

"Tender"  means  a  formal  tender  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  board  in  terms  of 
these  rules: 

"Quotation"  means  an  Informal  written 
tender  dealt  with  without  reference  to  the 
board. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
next  succeeding  rule  and  to  rule  No.  26— 

(a)  All  stores,  supplies  and  services,  ex- 
cluding oversea  indents,  the  value  of  which 
can  re£isonably  be  anticipated  to  exceed  £500 
(Rl.OOO)  in  the  course  of  any  financial  year; 
and 

(b)  All  public  works  or  kindred  services 
which  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  ex- 
ceed £2,000  (R4,000)  in  value; 

shall  be  offered  to  tender. 

•  •  •  •  * 

7.  If  urgency  or  other  sufficient  reason  ren- 
ders it  inexpedient  In  any  specific  Instance 
to  call  for  tenders  or  to  dispose  of  property 
by  tender  or  quotations  or  by  public  auction, 
the  Administrator  may  authorize  the  waiver 
of  the  provisions  of  these  rules. 

8.  Tenders  shall  be  invited  by  notice  in  the 
Natal  Provincial  Gazette  and  by  such  ad- 
vertisement in  the  press  or  otherwise  as  may 
be  necessary. 

•  •  •  •  • 
14.   (1)    After  the  opening  of  tenders  In 

terms  of  rule  11(2).  the  Secretary  shall  for- 
ward such  tenders  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment/branch by  whom  tenders  have  been  in- 
vited, and  after  consideration  the  latter 
shall  return  the  tender  or  tenders  to  the 
Secretary,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tion he  may  wish  to  make.  The  Secretary 
shall  thereupon  place  such  tenders  before 
the  board  for  its  consideration. 

(2)  In  considering  such  tenders,  the  board 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  require  the  attendance 
of  the  head  of  the  department /branch  for 
which  the  tenders  have  been  invited  or  of 
any  technical  departmental  officers  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  of  the  tenders. 

(3)  All  things  being  equal,  the  award 
shall  be  by  division  where  practicable  or  by 
the  spin  of  a  coin  or  the  drawing  of  lots. 

(4)  After  such  consideration  the  board 
shall  convey  Its  recommendations  to  the  ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  decide  on  the  accept- 
ance of  tenders.  If  the  administrator  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  tender  recommended 
by  the  board,  he  shall  not  depart  from  such 
reconunendation  until  «uch  time  as  he  has 
advised  the  board  of,^|is  decision  and  his 
reasons  therefor  for  further  review  by  the 
board. 

(5)  In  any  case  where  the  administrator 
finally  accepts  a  tender  other  than  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  board,  he  shall  advise  the 
tenderer  recommended  by  the  board  that  he 
is  acting  contrary  to  the  board's  recom- 
mendation. 

15.  (a)  The  board  need  not  recommend 
nor  need  the  administrator  necessarily  ac- 
cept the  lowest  or  any  tender  or  assign  any 
reason  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any 
tender  and  shall  have  the  right  to  accept  the 
whole  or  part  of  any  tender  or,  in  the  event 
of  a  number  of  Items  being  tendered  for.  any 
item  of  a  tender. 

(b)  If  It  Is  necessary  to  accept  a  larger 
or  a  lesser  quantity  than  called  for  against 
any  item,  the  tenderer  shall  have  the  option 
of  refusing  acceptance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

22.  (1)  With  a  view  to  the  encouragement 
of  local  Industries  and  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  Republic,  departments  shall,  l" 
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the  comparison  of  tenders  for  supplies  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  or  assembled  within 
the  Republic  from  imported  and  local  ma- 
terials, allow  the  following  preferences: 

(a)  One  percent  on  Imported  supplies  of- 
fered from  stocks  already  held  In  the  Repub- 
lic applicable  only  when  comparison  is  be- 
ing made  with  supplies  to  be  imported. 

(b)  (1)  One  percent  if  the  local  content 
in  relation  to  the  tender  price  is  not  in  ex- 
cess of  5  percent. 

(11)  Two  percent  If  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  5 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  10  percent. 

(ill)  Three  percent  If  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  10 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  20  percent. 

(Iv)  Four  percent  If  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  20 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  30  percent. 

(v)  Five  percent  If  the  local  content  in  re- 
lation to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  30 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  40  percent. 

(vl)  Six  percent  if  the  local  content  in  re- 
lation to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  40 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  50  percent. 

(vil)  Seven  percent  if  the  local  content 
In  relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than 
50  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  60  percent. 

(viii)  Eight  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than 
60  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  70  percent. 

(Ix)  Nine  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than 
70  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  80  percent. 

(X)  Ten  percent  it  the  lo<;al  content  con- 
stitutes more  than  80  percent  of  the  tender 
price 

(xl)  Two  and  one-half  percent  on  goods 
bearing  the  standard  mark  of  the  South 
African  Bureau  of  Standards. 

(xll)  Twenty  percent  on  timber  grown 
within  the  Republic  when  competing  against 
Imported  timber. 

The  preference  prescribed  in  subparagraph 
(xi)  hereof  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
prescribed  in  this  subrule.  The  preference 
prescribed  in  subparagraph  (xll)  shall  be 
In  lieu  of  any  other  preferences  prescribed 
in  these  rules. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  prefer- 
ences the  administrator  may  In  his  discre- 
tion accord — 

(a)  Additional  preference,  provided  such 
additional  preference  together  with  the  exist- 
ing customs  duty  on  the  supplies  concerned 
does  not  exceed  15  percent. 

(b)  Further  additional  preference  after 
consultation  with  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries. 

(3)  (a)  Where  the  supplies  tendered  for 
originate  from  a  country  other  than  the 
Republic,  the  administrator  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, require  the  tenderer  to  furnish  the 
current  domestic  value  of  the  supplies 
offered. 

(b)  Should  the  ctlrrent  domestic  value  of 
the  supplies  be  greater  than  the  price  ten- 
dered, the  administrator  may,  when  consider- 
ing the  additional  preference  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (a)  of  subrule  (2),  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  current  domestic 
value  of  such  supplies  plus  freight  and  all 
other  charges  Incidental  to  the  transport  of 
such  supplies  to  and  within  the  Republic' 
and  the  tendered  pri,ce  of  supplies  produced, 
manufactured,  or  assembled  In  the  Republic. 

(4)  Tenderers  offering  imported  supplies 
may  be  requested  to  certify  in  an  affidavit 
to  the  current  domestic  value  of  the  sup- 
plies offered. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
degree  of  preference  to  be  accorded  to  sup- 
plies produced,  manufactured,  or  assembled 
within  the  Republic,  tenderers  shall  be  re- 
quested to  embody  In  their  tenders  an  affi- 
davit certifying  to  the  classification  under 
which  the  supplies  offered  fall  In  terms  of 
subrule  <l)  and,  for  the  purpose  of  subrule 
f2)  the  existing  customs  duties  on  the  sup- 
plies concerned. 


(6)  The  question  of  bona  fide  manufacture 
or  assembly  of  supplies  in  the  Republic  and 
of  current  domestic  value  of  Imported  sup- 
plies shall  be  carefully  considered  when 
tenders  are  compared,  and  In  case  of  doubt 
documentary  evidence  may  be  called  for  to 
substantiate  any  claims  or  statements  made, 
and  submitted  to  the  board  for  consideration 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

(7)  The  administrator  In  his  discretion 
may  from  time  to  time  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  this  rule  or  any  part  of  It  such 
products  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

23.  (1)  Where  the  competition  lies  between 
South  African  manufacturers  or  suppliers  and 
oversea  tenderers,  any  preference  to  be  ac- 
corded in  terms  of  rule  22  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  former,  whilst  to  the  latter  (If  not 
already  allowed  for  in  the  tender)  shall  be 
added  freight,  insurance,  duty,  landing 
charges,  and  railage  at  rates  which  are  nor- 
mally paid  by  the  public. 

(2)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
oversea  tenderers  only,  there  shall  be  added 
to  the  respective  prices  the  customs  dues 
ordinarily  payable,  in  order  that  countries 
entitled  thereto  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  customs  preference,  and  there  shall  be 
added  also  any  differences  there  may  be  In 
the  ordinary  freight  charges  from  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  shipment. 

(3)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
South  African  tenderers  only  (f.o.r.),  railage 
to  the  point  of  delivery  shall  be  added  at  the 
rate  normally  paid  by  the  public. 

24.  In  case  of  equality  after  the  provisions 
of  rules  Nos.  22  and  23  have  been  followed, 
the  order  of  preference  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Union. 

(2)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  manufactured 
from  raw  or  nonfabrlcated  materials  en- 
tirely or  mainly  Imported. 

(3)  Merchants  tendering  supplies  from  Im- 
ported stocks  held  In  the  Union. 

(4)  Accredited  agents  for  goods  for  im- 
port who  are  in  a  position  to  give  expert 
advice  or  service. 

(5)  Oversea  firms  (preference  being  given 
to  firms  having  branches  or  agencies  and 
carrying  stock  In  the  Union). 


Schedule  E 

Province  of  Orange  Free  State  Provincial 
Tender  Board  Regulations 

administrators'    notice    no.     157    OF    1949    AS 

amended  by  administrator's  notices  nos. 

107  OF  1951  and  112  OF  1958 

Method  of  obtaining  supplies  or  services  and 
disposal  of  stores 

1.  The  method  of  obtaining  supplies  or 
services  required  by  the  Provincial  adminis- 
tration and  all  sales  of  public  stores  shall 
be  governed  by  these  regulations  which  shall 
not  be  varied  or  departed  from  except  upon 
the  authority  of  the  administrator,  through 
the  Provincial  secretary,  who  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Provincial  Auditor  stating  the 
reasons  for  the  departure  from  the  ordinary 
procedure. 

Public  officers  contravening  these  regula- 
tions will  render  themselves  liable  to  sur- 
charge. 

It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Provincial 
secretary  to  arrange  for  Provincial  require- 
ments to  be  met  under  Union  Government 
contracts,  or  through  tlie  high  commissioner. 
London,  or  any  other  authorised  foreign 
representative  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
whenever  deemed  desirable.  In  which  case 
the  Provincial  auditor  shall  be  notified  and 
supplied  with  details. 

Definition  of  terms 

2.  In  these  regulations — 
"Administrator"    means    the    officer    ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (1)    of  section  68 


of  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1909  acting  under 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Province; 

"Board"  means  the  O.F.S.  Provincial  ten- 
der board; 

"Department"  means  a  department, 
branch,  or  an  Institution  under  the  control 
of  the  O.F.S.  Provincial  administration; 

"Formal  tender"  means  a  tender  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Tender  Board; 

"Informal  tender"  means  a  tender  to  be 
dealt  with  without  reference  to  the  Tender 
Board; 

"Provincial  secretary"  shall  Include  the 
assistant   Provincial   secretary; 

"Manufacture"  means  bona  fide  workman- 
ship and  construction  and  not  a  putting 
together  of  pieces  of  manufactured  articles 
or  the  making  of  additions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Formal  tenders  for  supplies  or  services 
4.  (a)  Any  supply  or  service  the  value  of 
which  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  ex- 
ceed £500  shall  be  put  to  formal  public  com- 
petition; provided  that  in  the  case  of  works 
or  buildings  estimated  to  cost  not  more 
than  £1.000  the  Provincial  secretary  may, 
In  order  to  save  delay  that  would  result  If 
formal  tenders  were  called  for.  determine 
whether  such  tenders  should  be  called  for 
or  not;  provided  further  that  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Provincial  secretary  supplies 
of  proprietary  articles  or  services  In  con- 
nection therewith  may  be  obtained  on  quo- 
tation without  calling  for  tenders.  Not- 
withstanding anything  contained  In  these 
regulations  the  Administrator  may  decide 
that  any  service  may  be  undertaken  de- 
partmentally. 

(b)  With  a  view  to  llhilting  the  number  of 
contracts  and  In  order  to  secure  uniformity 
In  respect  of  services  of  a  similar  nature 
tenders  for  the  combined  requirements  of 
the  various  departments  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  called  for  and  as  far  as  It  Is 
practicable  they  should  be  for  the  term  of 
the  financial  year. 

Tender  notices 

5.  (a)  In  the  case  of  formal  tenders  all 
Invitations  to  tender  shall  be  published  in 
the  O.F.S.  Official  Gazette.  Such  notice  shall 
state  clearly  at  what  place,  up  to  what  day 
and  at  what  hour  tenders  will  be  received 
and  when  deemed  desirable  notices  may 
also  be  Inserted  in  the  Union  Gazette  and 
in  the  public  press  giving  such  further  par- 
ticulars as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  In  connection  with  tenders  for  sup- 
plies tenderers  must,  If  so  requested,  specify 
In  detail  on  the  tender  form  the  following 
particulars : 

(i)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
material  entirely  or  mainly  produced  within 
the  Union  of  South  Africa; 

(II)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
raw  materials  entirely  or  mainly  imported; 

(Hi)  Whether  manufactured  from  Im- 
ported stocks  held  In  the  Union,  and,  If  so, 
the  country  of  origin; 

(Iv)  The  country  of  origin  If  the  raw  ma- 
terial or  article  Is  to  be  or  has  been  Imported. 

(c)  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  upon  the 
Board  to  consider  any  tender  unless  It  com- 
piles with  the  notice  of  advertisement  in 
response  to  which  it  is  submitted. 

(d)  Open  or  qualified  tenders  may  be 
disregarded. 

(e)  The  notice  inviting  tenders  shall  In- 
dicate the  period  from  the  date  and  time 
of  opening  such  tenders,  for  which  tenders 
shall  hold  good;  and  unless  the  contrary  be 
stated  In  any  tender,  all  tenders  received 
shall  be  valid  for  the  period  specified  In  the 
notice. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Department's  recommendations 
11.  (a)  All  tenders  after  being  opened  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  chairman  of  the  tender 
board  or.  In  case  they  were  received  by  some 
other  officer  appointed  by  him,  by  such  offi- 
cer to  the  head  of  the  department  or  branch 
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concerned  for  report  and  shall  be  returned 
by  that  officer  with  such  reconunendations 
as  he  desires  to  make  to  the  Chairman  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

(b)  In  cases  where  sureties  have  been  re- 
quired the  officer  shall  before  making  a  rec- 
ommendation ascertain  and  certify  whether 
the  sureties  are  satisfactory. 

(c)  Financial  standing  of  tenderers  and 
their  ability  to  carry  out  the  tenders  must 
be  considered  before  making  recommenda- 
tions. 

12.  The  following  documents  shall  In 
every  case  be  attaclied  to  the  tenders  for 
submission  to  the  Board: 

(i)  A  copy  of  the  advertisement  inviting 
tenders: 

(ii)  A  detailed  comparative  schedule  of 
tenders  received  which  should  also  contain: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  recurrent  services  or 
supplies  rates  and  prices  under  existing  con- 
tracts  (if  any); 

(b)  In  the  case  of  works  the  departmental 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  service  where 
available; 

(c)  Any  further  information  which  may 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Board  in  its  deter- 
minations. 

13.  The  reasons  for  recommending  tenders 
shall  be  clearly  stated  In  tlie  remarks  column 
of  the  comparative  schedule  and  when  only 
one  tender  Is  received  and  Is  recommended 
for  acceptance,  it  shall  be  stated  whether 
the  rates  are  considered  fair  and  reasonable. 
In  cases  where  the  tender  recommended  is 
the  lowest  for  the  majority  of  articles,  or 
for  those  chiefly  reqtilred.  the  acceptance 
thereof  as  a  whole  may  be  recommended, 
notwithstanding  that  It  may  not  be  the  low- 
est, for  all  the  articles,  provided  adequate 
reasons  are  advanced  that  the  acceptance 
thereof  as  a  whole  will  facilitate  adminis- 
tration. 

14.  Where  other  than  the  lowest  tender  Is 
recommended  for  acceptance  the  officer  In 
charge  of  the  department  or  branch  con- 
cerned shall  state  that  In  his  opinion  the 
recommendations  made  are  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  and  represent  the  best  value  to  tlie 
administration. 

Preferences 

15.  (a)  When  considering  tenders  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  articles  tendered  for 
shall  be  takeri  into  consideration  and  the 
following  preferences  may  be  allowed: 

(i)  Twenty  percent  on  timber  grown 
within  the  Union  of  South  Africa  when  com- 
peting against  imported  timber; 

(ii»  Ten  percent  on  supplies  produced  or 
manufactured  within  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  from  materials  mainly  or  entirely 
produced  In  the  Union; 

(iii)  Five  percent  on  supplies  manufac- 
tured within  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from 
materials  entirely  or  mainly  Imported;  and 

(Iv)  One  percent  on  Imported  goods  ofTered 
from  stocks  held  in  the  Union — applicable 
only  when  compirlson  is  being  made  with 
goods  to  be  Imported. 

(b)  In  case  of  equality  after  the  provi- 
sions of  regulations  15(a)  have  been  applied, 
the  order  of  preference  shall  be  as  follows: 

(i)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Union. 

(ii)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  manufactured  from 
raw  or  nonfabricated  materials  entirely  or 
mainly  Imported. 

(iii)  Merchants  tendering  supplies  from 
imported  stocks  held  in  the  Union. 

(iv)  Accredited  ugents  for  goods  for  im- 
port who  are  in  a  position  to  give  expert 
advice  or  service. 

(v)  Oversea  firms  (preference  being  given 
to  firms  having  branches  or  agencies  and 
carrying  stocks  In  the  Union) . 

(c)  All  things  being  equal,  preference  may 
be  given  In  respect  of  articles  produced  or 
manufactured  within  the  Province  of  the 
Orange  Free  State. 


(d)  The  question  of  bona  fide  manufac- 
ture shall  be  carefully  observed  when  com- 
paring prices,  and  in  case  of  doubt  the  facts 
shall  be  reported  to  the  administrator,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 


Schedule  F 

tr.\nsva.\l  provincwl  tender  coard 

regulations 

The  adminlstrator-in-executive  committee 

has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  regulations 

for    the   Tender   Board   of    the   Province   of 

Transvaal  as  set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereto 

with  effect  from  the  date  of  publication  of 

this  notice. 

The  regulations  published  under  Admin- 
istrator's Notice  No.  370,  dated  June  23,  1948, 
as  amended  from  time  to  time,  are  hereby 
repealed. — T.A.S.  30/E/l. 

PART    I. — INTRODUCTION 

Method  of  obtaining  stipplics  or  services  and 
of  disposal  of  stores   by  tender 

1.  The  method  of  obtaining  supplies  or 
services  required  by  the  Provincial  adminis- 
tration and  all  sales  of  public  stores,  shall  be 
governed  by  these  regulations  which  shall 
not  be  varied  or  departed  from  except  under 
the  authority  of  the  administrator  obtained 
through  the  Provincial  secretary,  who  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  Provincial  auditor  stat- 
ing the  reasons  for  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary procedure.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Provincial  secretary  to  arrange  for  Provincial 
requirements  to  be  met  under  Central  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  through  the  South  Afri- 
can Embassy.  London,  any  South  African 
legation,  or  other  authorized  representative 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  whenever 
deemed  desirable,  in  which  case  the  Provin- 
cial auditor  shall  be  notified  and  supplied 
with  copies  as  the  case  may  be  of — 

(a)  Relative  State  tender  board  contracts; 
or 

(b)  Advices  received  in  respect  of  external 
purchases. 

«  •  •  *  • 

Definitions 

3.  In  these  regulations — 

"Administrator"  means  the  officer  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  section  36 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Constitution 
Act  of  1961  (act  No.  32  of  1961)  acting  on  the 
advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Province; 

"Formal  tender"  means  a  tender  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  board. 

"Informal  tender"  means  a  tender  dealt 
with  without  reference  to  the  board; 

"Provincial  secretary"  shall  Include  the 
deputy  Provincial  secretary,  or  any  other 
oflacer  to  whom  authority  has  been  dele- 
gated; 

"Manufacture"  means  bona  fide  workman- 
ship and  construction  and  not  a  putting 
together  of  pieces  of  manufactured  articles 
or  the  making  of  additions  to  such  articles; 

"Board"  means  the  Transvaal  Provincial 
Tender  Board; 

"Branch"  includes  section,  Institution,  or 
other  subdivision  of  the  Transvaal  Provincial 
administration; 

"Officer"  means  an  official  of  the  Transvaal 
Provincial  administration  or  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

"Head  of  branch,"  the  officer  at  the  head  of 
a  branch  or  other  officer  to  whom  the  head 
has  delegated  authority. 

PART  n. FORMAL  TENDERS 

Tenders  for  supply  or  scri-ice 

4.  (a)  Any  supply  or  service  including 
works  and  buildings  the  value  of  which  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  12  months  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exceed  R2,50O  shall,  where  such 
supply  or  service  is  not  provided  for  In  exist- 
ing contracts,  be  put  to  formal  public  com- 
petition. 

(b)  Supplies  of  proprietary  articles  or  serv- 
ices may  with  the  approval  of  the  Provincial 


secretary  be  obtained  from  the  sole  agent  on 
quotation  without  calling  for  tenders. 

(c)  Whenever  It  becomes  necessary  to  call 
for  tenders  for  any  siipply  or  service  under 
regulation  4(a)  hereof  the  head  of  the  branch 
concerned  shall  write  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  giving  particulars  of  the  supply  or 
service  required.  Thereafter  no  variation  in 
or  additions  to  such  particulars  shall  be  com- 
municated to  individual  tenderers  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  board. 

Tender  notices 
5.  (a)  All  invitations  to  tender  shall  be 
published  in  the  Transvaal  Provincial 
Gazette,  such  notice  to  state  clearly  at  what 
place  and  up  to  what  day  and  hour  tenders 
will  be  received.  When  deemed  desirable 
relevant  notices  may  also  be  inserted  in  the 
Government  Gazette  and  in  the  public  press. 

(b)  In  connection  with  tenders  for  sup- 
plies tenderers  must  be  requested  to  specify 
in  detail  on  the  tender  form  the  following 
particulars: 

(I)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
material  entirely  or  mainly  produced  within 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

(II)  Whether  manufactured  locally  from 
raw  materials  entirely  or  mainly  imported. 

(ill)  Whether  manufactured  from  Im- 
ported stocks  held  in  the  Republic,  and,  if 
so,  tlie  country  of  origin. 

(iv)  The  country  of  origin  if  the  raw  ma- 
terial or  article  is  to  be  or  has  been  imported. 

(c)  Tlie  notice  inviting  tenders  shall  In- 
dicate the  period  calculated  from  the  date 
and  time  of  opening  such  tenders,  for  which 
tenders  shall  hold  good.  Unless  the  con- 
trary be  stated  In  any  tender,  all  tenders 
received  shall  be  valid  for  the  period  specified 
in  the  notice. 

(d)  All  tenders  shall  be  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  the  tenderer  has  fully 
acquainted  himself  with  and  undertakes  to 
be  fully  bound  by  the  terms  of  the.se  regula- 
tions and  any  amendment  thereof  and  all 
tenders  shall  be  received  subject  to  this 
condition. 

*  •  •  *  • 

Recommendations  by  branch 

11.  (a)  All  tenders  received  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  shall,  after  being  opened, 
be  forwarded  to  the  head  of  the  branch  con- 
cerned for  report  and  return  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  board  for  consideration. 

(b)  When  making  recommendations  In 
terms  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  regulation 
the  financial  standing  of  tenderers  and  their 
ability  to  manufacture  or  supply  shall  be 
taken  Into  consideration. 

12.  (a)  The  following  documents  shall  In 
every  case  be  attached  to  the  tenders  be- 
fore they  are  returned  to  the  board: 

(1)  A  copy  of  the  advertisement  Inviting 
tenders. 

(ii)  A  comparative  schedule  of  the  tenders 
received  showing  the  rates  of  the  existing 
contract  if  any,  and  those  of  the  tender  or 
tenders  submitted. 

(Hi)  A  schedule  In  triplicate  of  the  tender 
or  tenders  recommended  for  consideration  by 
the  board. 

(b)  The  reasons  for  recommending  tenders 
should  be  clearly  stated  in  the  remarks 
column  of  the  comparative  schedule.  Rea- 
sons, together  with  an  Indication,  If  possible, 
of  the  total  quantity  of  each  article  likely  to 
be  required  should  be  given  In  cases  where 
the  recommendation  is  based  on  the  fact  of 
a  tender  or  tenders  being  lowest  for  the 
articles  chiefly  required  although  higher 
than  others  for  those  of  less  Importance. 

(c)  Where  other  than  the  lowest  tender 
Is  recommended  for  acceptance  the  head  of 
the  branch  concerned  shall  certify  that  the 
recommendations  made  are  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  and  represent  the  best  value  to  the 
administration. 

(d)  When  only  one  tender  is  received  and 
recommended   for  acceptance  it  should  b« 
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•ated  whether  the  rates  are  fair  and  rea- 

^Tt)  In  recommending  tenders  the  probable 
-nual  consumption  of  articles  should  be 
oiien  into  consideration  and  shown  on  the 
^mparatlve  schedule. 

Comparison  between  tender  prices 
13  To  enable  a  correct  comparison  to  be 
jade  between  tender  prices,  the  following 
irocedure  shall  be  observed : 
■  (a)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
•enders  for  South  African  and  imported 
aanufactures  or  supplies  any  preference  to 
ie  accorded  in  terms  of  regulation  14  shall 
ie  deducted  from  the  former,  whilst  to  the 
atter  (if  not  already  allowed  for  ih  the 
•ender)  shall  be  added  freight,  Insurance, 
Import  duty,  landing  charges  and  railage. 
i-.  rates  which   are   normally   paid   by   the 

jablic.  ^  ^ 

■(b)  Where  the  comparison  lies  between 
■rerseas  tenders,  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
•espectlve  prices  the  customs  dues  ordinarily 
oavable.  in  order  that  countries  entitled 
■iereto  may  receive  the  benefit  of  any  cus- 
-oms  preference  and  there  shall  be  added 
ilso  any  difference  there  may  be  in  the  ordi- 
nary freight  charges  from  the  different  ports 
:f  shipment. 

Preferences 

14.  (a)  The  following  preferences  shall  be 
illowed  when  considering  tenders  received: 

(i)  Two  and  one-half  percent  on  South 
.Urlcan  manufactured  goods  bearing  the 
:nark  of  the  South  African  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, when  competing  with  other  South 
.L'rican  manufactured  goods  not  bearing 
such  mark,  the  preference  being  calculated 
on  the  tender  price  of  the  former  and  being 
additional  to  any  preference  allowed  under 
I  ill)  hereof; 

111)  One  percent  on  imported  goods,  offered 
from  stocks  already  held  In  the  Republic,  ap- 
plicable only  when  comparison  is  being  made 
irith  corresponding  goods  to  be  Imported; 
and 

I  Hi)  In  the  case  of  all  offers  received  for 
supplies  which  are  produced,  manufactured 
or  assembled  wholly  or  partly  In  the  Republic, 
the  following  preferences  shall  apply: 

(A)  One  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  not  in  excess 
of  5  percent. 

(B)  Two  percent  If  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  5 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  10  percent. 

(C)  Three  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  10 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  20  percent. 

(D)  Four  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  20 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  30  percent. 

(E)  Five  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than 
30  percent  but  not  in  excess  of  40  percent. 

(P)  Six  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  40 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  50  percent. 

(G)  Seven  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  50 
percent  but  not  in  excess  of  60  percent. 

iH)  Eight  percent  if  the  local  content  In 
relation  to  the  tender  price  is  more  than  60 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  70  percent. 

(J)  Nine  percent  if  the  local  content  in 
relation  to  the  tender  price  Is  more  than  70 
percent  but  not  In  excess  of  80  percent. 

(K)  Ten  percent  if  the  local  content  con- 
stitutes more  than  80  percent  of  the  tender 
price. 

"Local  content"  means  that  portion  of  the 
tender  price  which  Is  not  included  in  the 
definition  "imported  content." 

"Imported  content"  means  the  landed  cost 
at  factory  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
of  that  portion  of"  the  tender  price  which 
comprises  components,  parts,  or  materials 
which  have  been  or  are  still  to  be  Imported 
whether  by  the  tenderer  or  by  his  suppliers 
or  subcontractors. 


"Landed  cost  at  factory"  means  the  over- 
sea cost  plus  direct  importation  costs  such 
as  freight,  all  landing  charges,  dock  dues, 
import  duties,  and  the  like  at  the  South 
African  port  of  entry  as  well  as  inward  trans- 
portation and  handling  to  factory  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  where  the  supplies 
tendered  for  are  manufactured  or  assembled. 
The  board  may.  In  Its  discretion,  exclude 
from  the  operation  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  such  products  as  it 
may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

Any  tenderer  claiming  preference  for  goods 
produced,  manufactured  or  assembled  wholly 
or  partly  in  South  Africa  shall  certify  what 
percentage  of  preference  he  is  entitled  to 
and  furnish  an  assurance  to  the  effect  that 
costs  have  been  fully  and  carefully  investi- 
gated by  him  and  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  belief,  and  experience  the  rate  of 
preference  claimed  is  correct  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  actual  "local  content" 
will  be.  The  administration,  however,  re- 
serves the  right  at  any  time,  at  its  discretion, 
to  demand  a  sworn  statement  confirming  any 
such  claim  and  to  call  for  supporting  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Any  successful  tenderer  who  has  claimed 
preference  shall  undertake  to  report  and  ex- 
plain the  position  immediately  to  the  head 
of  the  Provincial  department  or  branch  con- 
cerned should  circumstances  arise  which 
cause  the  percentage  of  actual  local  content 
to  become  lower  than  certified  in  the  pref- 
erence claim  form. 

(b)  In  case  of  equality  after  the  provisions 
of  regulations  13  and  14(a)  have  been  ap- 
plied, the  order  of  preference  shall  be  as 
follows : 

(i)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  entirely  or  mainly 
produced  within  the  Republic. 

(ii)  South  African  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants tendering  supplies  manufactured 
from  raw  or  nonfabricated  materials  entirely 
or  mainly  imported. 

(ill)  Merchants  tendering  supplies  from 
imported  stocks  held  in  the  Republic. 

(iv)  Accredited  agents  for  goods  for  im- 
port who  are  In  a  position  to  give  expert 
advise  or  service. 

(v)  Oversea  firms  (preference  being  given 
to  firms  having  branches  or  agencies  and 
carrying  stocks  in  the  Republic) . 

(c)  All  things  being  equal,  preference  will 
be  considered  in  respect  of  articles  manufac- 
tured within  the  Province  of  the  Transvaal. 

(d)  The  question  of  bona  fide  manufac- 
ture shall  be  carefully  observed  when  com- 
paring prices,  and  in  case  of  doubt  the  facts 
shall  be  reported  to  the  administrator,  whose 
decision  sh.all  be  final. 

Recommendations  by  board 
15    (a)   (i)  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  upon 
the  board  to  consider  any  tender  unless  it 
complies  with  the  advertisement  in  response 
to  which  it  is  submitted. 

(ii)  No  tender  will  be  considered  where  al- 
terations have  been  made  on  the  tender  form 
unless  such  alterations  are  duly  authenti- 
cated by  the  tenderer  or  if  any  material  par- 
ticulars required  therein  are  not  complete  in 
every  respect:  Provided.  That  the  board  may 
in  its  discretion  in  any  particular  case  dis- 
pense with  the  requirements  of  this  regula- 
tion if  it  is  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  for  such  dispensation  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  any  person  will  not  be  prejudiced 
thereby.  ,      „  .    . 

(ill)  Qualified  tenders  may  be  disregarded. 

(ta)  The  board  shall  not  necessarily  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  or  any 
tender  and  mav  recommend  the  acceptance 
of  the  whole  or"  part  of  any  tender,  or  in  the 
event  of  a  nvunber  of  items  being  tendered 
for,  any  item  of  a  tender. 

(c)  The  reasons  for  the  board's  decision 
in  recommencing  the  acceptance  of  a 
tender  other  than  the  lowest  tender  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  administrator  through 
the  Provincial  secretary. 


(d)  The  board  shall  after  consideration 
forward  all  tenders  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments to  the  Provincial  secretary  with  Its 
recommendations . 


CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  thou- 
sand citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  perhaps  as  many  as  21^2  million 
throughout  the  Nation  use  the  facilities 
of  the  citizens  radio  service  for  commu- 
nication over  short  distances  with  fami- 
lies and  friends.  A  recent  ruling  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
severely  restricts  their  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  this  service,  many  think  un- 
justly, and  I  am  introducing  today  legis- 
lation calling  for  an  investigation  and 
review  with  the  goal  of  establishing  a 
means  whereby  these  families  may  con- 
tinue without  undue  restraint  to  operate 
their  citizens  band  radio  stations. 

The  FCC  created  the  class  D  citizens 
radio  service,  popularly  known  as  CB, 
in  1958  and  assigned  23  channels  of  the 
11-meter  shortwave  band,  also  called  the 
27  megacycle  band,  to  this  new  service. 
The  typical  citizens  band  equipment 
is  a  transceiver  which  almost  anyone  can 
learn  to  operate  quickly  and  easily.    The 
typical  citizens  band  licensee  might  be  a 
farmer  who  would  install  a  transceiver 
in  his  home,  another  in  the  barn,  a  third 
in  his  truck  or  automobile  so  that  he 
might  be  in  touch  with  his  family  and 
they  with  him  on  matters  of  business 
arising  during  the  day. 

The  service  proved  immensely  popu- 
lar. There  are  now  800,155  licensees  and 
we  may  assume  that  an  average  of  three 
persons  operate  the  equipment  of  each 
licensed  station. 

The  original  rules  of  the  FCC  were 
vague  and  general  in  terms,  but  for  the 
past  2  years  the  Commission  has  been 
engaged  in  a  major  revision,  adopted 
July  22,  1964,  eflfective  April  26  of  this 
year,  which  put  gi'eater  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  citizens  radio  service.  Some 
of  them  are: 

First.  The  prohibition  of  hobby-type 
operation. 

Second.  Limiting  interstation  com- 
munication— calls  between  units  of  dif- 
ferent class  D  stations — to  7  channels 
where  previously  all  23  channels  had 
been  available  for  this  use. 

Third.  All  interstation  communica- 
tions are  restricted  to  not  more  than  5 
minutes  transmission  with  a  5 -minute 
period  of  silence  before  another  trans- 
mission is  permitted. 

The  sale  of  citizens'  band  equipment 
has  grown  far  beyond  expectations,  be- 
coming an  industry  with  gross  sales  of 
between  $50  and  $75  million  annually. 
A  great  many  of  the  800,155  licensees 
who  have  invested  large  sums  of  money 
in  this  equipment  have,  in  fact,  created  a 
nationwide  hobby-type  operation. 
Thousands  of  persons  will  be  owners  of 
expensive  equipment  for  which  they 
have  no  use  if  the  new  FCC  order  is  en- 
forced. .... 
The  FCC  contends  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  hobby-type  operation  Is  not  a 
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fundamental  change  but  only  serves  to 
clarify  an  FCC  intent  that  was  expressed 
some  years  ago.    However,  thousands  of 
citizens  who  have  become  CB  users  were 
not  aware  of  this.    The  FCC  quite  obvi- 
ously never  made  it  clear.    The  willing- 
ness of  the  Commission  to  license  appli- 
cants without  adequate  explanation  of 
the  prohibition   on   hobby-type   opera- 
tions and  without  adequate  investigation 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  licenses 
were  sought  constituted,  in  my  opinion, 
encouragement  of   the  development  in 
good  faith  of  hobby-type  stations.    Inef- 
fective    enforcement     and     ambiguity 
helped  to  create  a  $50  million  industry  of 
questionable  legality. 

The  FCC  has  advised  the  owners  of 
citizen  band  equipment  to  switch  over  to 
the  amateur  radio  seiTice.  The  Com- 
mission fails  to  give  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  the  facts  that  such  a  conversion 
would  require  several  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  additional  equipment  as  well  as 
study  and  training  to  qualify  for  the 
amateur  license. 

The  popularity  of  the  citizens  radio 
service  is  based  on  the  relatively  low-cost 
equipment,  its  simple  licensing  and  op- 
erating requirements,  communication 
values,  and  the  need  for  little  technical 
training. 

It  seems  to  me  that  justice  requires  us 
to  find  a  means  of  continuing  to  permit 
hobby-type  operations  in  the  CB.  We 
should  be  able  to  accommodate  both 
those  who  use  CB  as  a  necessary  element 
in  their  work  and  those  who  have  de- 
veloped the  hobby-type  operation. 
Ideally,  this  means  assigning  additional 
frequencies  to  the  hobbyist.  All  of  us 
recognize  that  the  airwaves  are  crowded, 
but  I  am  certain  there  is  room  some- 
where. 

My  resolution  asks  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  review  this  entire  problem  with  a  view 
to  enlarging  the  number  of  frequencies 
available  for  CB. 

It  suggests  that  there  may  be  room  in 
the  10-meter  or  28-megacycle  band  for 
a  CB  hobby  operation.  I  am  informed 
that  10  meters  is  not  particularly  useful 
to  the  amateur  radio  service  to  which  it 
is  now  assigned,  because  sunspots  sharply 
limit  Icng-distance  transmission  in  this 
band  in  10  years  out  of  11.  Inasmuch  as 
CB  stations  are  interested  solely  in  short- 
di.stance  transmission,  and  are  limited  to 
150  miles,  this  would  be  ideal  for  them. 

Also,  I  am  told  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
the  extent  to  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  requires  or  uses  the  great  many 
frequencies  to  which  it  lays  claim. 

Admittedly,  it  is  a  difficult  problem, 
but  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  under- 
take the  work  outlined  in  my  resolution. 

The  resolution  further  provides  that 
the  FCC  order  will  be  held  in  abeyance 
pending  outcome  of  the  study. 


^(ly  11,  1965 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  United  States  during 
these  last  2  weeks  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public should  be  the  subject  of  serious 
concern.  It  should  be  of  concern  not 
only  for  our  relations  and  dealings  with 
one  weak  and  troubled  country,  but  for 
the  future  course  of  this  country's  policy 
in  all  of  Latin  America. 

Article  17  of  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  make  im- 
equivocally  clear  that — 

The  territory  of  a  state  is  inviolable:  it 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
military  occupation  or  of  other  measures  of 
force  taken  by  another  state,  directly  or  in- 
directly, under  any  grounds  whatsoever. 

Yet  our  recent  action  would  appear  to 
be  a  direct  contradiction  of  this  policy. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  throwback  to  the 
days  of  gunboat  diplomacy  and  the 
Roosevelt  corollary;  days  which  we 
have  tried  hard  to  erase  and  correct 
through  the  good-neighbor  policy  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  stand 
united  in  our  determination  to  prevent 
any  revolutionary  establishment  of  a 
new  Communist  state  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  free  Republics  of  the  Americas  have 
solemnly  declared  communism  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  inter-American 
system. 

And  there  is  support,  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  our  initial  actions  in  seeking  to 
protect  the  lives  of  endangered  Ameri- 
cans and  other  foreign  nationals;  of 
seeking  to  preserve  law  and  order  and  to 
protect  free  peoples. 

Max  Freedman,  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  May  4,  points 
out: 


The  Dominican  authorities  could  give  no 
assurance  that  the  lives  or  the  property  of 
U.S.  citizens  would  be  protected.  They  were 
unable  to  protect  the  airfield  or  the  railway 
station  or  the  port  from  which  American 
citizens  could  be  ev.icuated. 

Charles  Bartlett.  commenting  on  the 
same  day  and  in  the  same  newspaper 
said : 

Criticisms  of  Johnson  for  resorting  to  gun- 
boat diplomacy  in  these  circumstances  must 
be  weighed  against  the  private  laments  of 
many  South  American  liberals  In  1961  that 
President  Kennedy  did  not  snatch  tritimph 
from  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  by  dis- 
patching American  soldiers  to  finish  off  Fidel 
Caetro  •  •  •.  The  criticisms  must  be  fur- 
ther weighed  against  the  gratitude  of  Juan 
Bosoh  in  mid-November  of  1961  after  Ameri- 
can naval  forces  frustrated  the  return  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  of  the  wicked  Trujillo 
uncles. 

And  the  New  York  Times,  of  May  6 

stated : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  crisis,  no 
one  questioned  the  need  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  In  Santo  Domingo  when  law  and 
order  broke  down. 


Slow    but    steady    progress    in   gainin? 
recognition  that  we  are  all  coimnonlv 
involved  in  the  struggle  for  free  gov 
ernment. 

It  is.  of  course,  easier  and  faster  to 
act  unilaterally,  but  in  the  process  other 
values  are  sacrificed. 

We  pay.  it  is  true,  a  price  for  consulta 
tion,  but  it  is  a  price  we  can  afford  for 
the  greater  strength  and  meaning  which 
comes  from  acting  in  concert  with  our 
neighbors. 

The  New  York  Times  on  May  3  quite 
correctly  commented: 

Restoring  political  stability  In  the  Domln. 
lean  Republic  Is  the  rightful  responsibility 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  •  •  ♦ 
The  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  to  which  the 
President  has  pledged  full  support,  la  our 
best  assurance,  and  the  hemisphere's. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system  must  be  able  to  function  in 
times  of  need  and  the  judgment  of  many 
knowledgeable  observers  is  that  the  OAS 
was  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  emer- 
gency in  Santo  Domingo. 

As  Walter  Lippmann  pointed  out  this 
last  week : 

On  our  part,  candor  and  humility  compel 
us  to  admit  that  we  acted  outside  the  law 
because  we  deemed  It  obsolete  for  the  emer- 
gency. On  the  part  of  our  neighbors,  can- 
dor  and  humility  call  for  a  recognition  that 
the  OAS  is  an  underdeveloped  Institution  for 
realizing  the  Ideals  which  it  proclaims. 


Maij  11,  1905 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Cohelan]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


But  surely  this  cannot  mean— and  I 
certainly  hope  and  urge  it  does  not— that 
from  now  on  we  plan  to  act  unilaterally 
without  regard  for'or  cooperation  with 
our  friends  and  allies  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

During  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
taken  slow  and  often  painful  steps  In 
establishing  new  foundation.s  of  mutual 
confidence  and  trust.     We  iiave  made 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  goal  of  our  country 
in  Latin  America  ought  to  remain  the 
establishment  of  democratic  govern- 
ments, chosen  in  free  elections,  and  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  their 
peoples.  It  ought  to  remain  the  develop- 
ment of  vibrant  economies,  the  growth 
of  unrestricted  societies,  and  unrelenting 
war  on  those  common  enemies  of  man- 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease. 

Let  us  develop  the  machinery  which 
can  make  these  just  goals  possible.  Let 
us  devote  our  energies  to  building  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  several  ar- 
tides  to  which  I  have  referred  for  the 
information  and  insights  they  bring  to 
this  problem: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
May  4.  1965 1 
The  Case  for  Dominican  Action 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
Much  of  the  liberal  instinct  to  protest  the 
American    intervention    in    the    Dominican 
Republic  Is  being  stifled  by  an  awareness  that 
President  Johnson  had  no  sound  alternatives 
to  the  course  he  has  followed. 

The  authentic  leading  South  American 
liberals  are  largely  silent  in  the  chorus  of 
protest.  Johnson  has  taken  great  pains 
to  make  them  understand  that  on  the 
evening  of  April  27.  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  a  power  vacuum  In  which  many  lives 
were  Imperiled  and  many  efficient,  purpose- 
ful, and  guerrilla-trained  Communists  were 
at  work. 

One  proof  of  this  vacuum  wUl  be  found 
In  the  efforts  of  the  coming  days  to  piece 
together  new  leadership  for  the  country. 
Even  after  the  dust  settles,  this  necessary 
leadership  will  be  hard  to  find.  An  almost 
total  lack  of  the  caliber  of  men  who  make 
leaders  in  one  tragic  consequence  of  31  years 
of  brutal  dictatorship. 

Charges  that  the  United  States  has  resisted 
the  return  of  Juan  Bosch,  the  poet  liberal 
whose  Incompetence  as  an  administrator  per- 


mitted his  deposition  in  1962,  are  unfounded. 
Rosch  himself,  through  timidity  or  indecl- 
ffon  chose  to  stay  in  Puerto  Rico  Instead  of 
asserting  himself  in  the  chaos  that  his  fol- 
lowers had  created.  His  failure  to  take  com- 
mand will  not  strengthen  his  cause  In  the 

new  era. 

The  Dominican  generals.  Including  Ellas 
Wessln  y  Wessin.  proved  In  the  testing  mo- 
ments to  have  the  clay  feet  of  men  who  ma- 
tured in  a  corrupt  society.  Since  none  of 
them  rose  to  the  occasion,  some  suspect  the 
Dominicans  may  turn  toward  Joaquin  Bala- 
euer  the  old  man  who  remained  as  president 
Unm'ediately  after  the  Trujulllo  assassination 
In  1961.  He  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  new  taste  for  democracy  and  the  old 
reliance  on  authority. 

If  there  was  no  leader  In  Santo  Domingo 
to  whom  Johnson  could  look  confidently  on 
the  evening  of  April  27,  there  were  several 
on  whom  he  could  look  with  concern.  The 
postmortem  debate  on  whether  the  Com- 
munists could  have  captured  the  Government 
If  the  marines  had  not  landed  has  already 
begun.  Fortunately  the  Intelligence  read- 
ings were  excellent  and  they  indicated  In 
advance  that  the  potential  was  there. 

The  ominous  Communist  asset  was  the 
training  In  guerrilla  tactics  that  had  been 
imparted  In  Cuba  to  at  least  18  of  the  In- 
surgents. In  the  fluid  situation  which  pre- 
vailed in  Santo  Domingo,  these  paramilitary 
experts,  led  by  a  resourceful  Spanish  Com- 
munist named  Manuel  Gonzalez  Gonzalez, 
had  a  splendid  chance  to  prevail. 

Criticisms  of  Johnson  for  resorting  to  gun- 
boat diplomacy  In  these  circumstances  must 
be  weighed  against  the  private  laments  of 
manv  South  American  liberals  In  1961  that 
President  Kennedy  did  not  snatch  triumph 
from  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  by  dispatch- 
ing American  soldiers  to  finish  off  Fidel  Cas- 
tro. Critics  also  must  ponder  the  presump- 
tion of  responsible  Venezuelans  and  Bolivians 
that  American  troops  will  arrive.  If  all  other 
hope  Is  lost  in  chaos,  to  save  their  Govern- 
ments from  the  Communists. 

The  criticisms  must  be  further  weighed 
against  the  gratitude  of  Juan  Bosch  In  mid- 
November  of  1961  after  American  naval  forces 
frustrated  the  return  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public of  the  wicked  Trujillo  uncles.  Bosch 
hailed  this  fleet  intervention,  which  stopped 
Just  short  of  marine  landings,  as  an  act  "that 
could  save  many  lives  and  many  troubles  In 
the  near  future." 

The  little-known  record  of  this  country's 
dogged  efforts  since  1961  to  implant  demo- 
cracy in  the  barren  Dominican  soU  Is  one 
pledge  of  Washington's  virtuous  Intentions. 
From  the  moment  that  Trujillo  was  killed, 
leading  Dominicans  have  leaned  heavily  upon 
American  guidance  In  the  tricky  transition 
from  dictatorship.  All  the  leverage  of  Wash- 
ington's good  offices  has  been  applied  to 
encourage  constitutional  government. 

The  break  with  the  habits  and  attitudes 
of  31  years  does  not  come  easily.  Henry 
Wells,  "a  political  scientist  who  helped  to 
construct  the  machinery  for  the  1962  election, 
observed  after  the  voting  to  a  Dominican 
official  that  everything  had  gone  smoothly. 
"These  people  are  very  well  disciplined,"  the 
man  responded. 

The  future  will  be  no  easier  than  the  past 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  One  American 
policymaker  said  the  decision  to  send  marines 
Into  Santo  Domingo  was  "like  arresting  your 
mother."  As  the  Communists  try  to  make 
the  most  of  the  tender  days  ahead,  this 
country's  composure  will  rest  upon  its  case 
that  the  decision  was  unavoidable. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
May  4,  1965] 
Reds  Take  Over  Dominican  Revolt 
(By  Max  Freedman) 
Early  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public reported   to   Washington   that   there 


was  no  Immediate  threat  to  the  personal 
safety  of  American  citizens  living  In  that 
country. 

Exactly  2  hours  later  Ambassador  Bennett, 
in  a  second  message,  reported  that  the  situa- 
tion had  deteriorated  with  tragic  speed. 

Tl^mllltary  and  police  forces  supporting 
th|^Dmlnican  Government  were  no  longer 
able  to  control  the  situation.  In  some  places 
there  had  been  an  utter  collapse  of  military 
efficiency.  Officers  wept  openly  at  the  news 
of  spreading  unrest  and  at  repKsrts  of  growing 
defections. 

The  Dominican  authorities  could  give  no 
assurances  that  the  lives  or  the  property  of 
U.S.  citizens  would  be  protected.  They  were 
unable  to  protect  the  airfield  or  the  railway 
station  or  the  port  from  which  American 
citizens  could  be  evacuated. 

No  longer  could  they  protect  the  large  ho- 
tel or  other  buildings  where  some  of  these 
Americans  had  gathered  for  safety.  Nor 
were  they  able  to  protect  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Santo  Domingo  from  attack. 

Faced  with  these  accumulating  proofs  of 
a  critical  situation  growing  steadily  worse, 
the  Dominican  officials  strongly  urged  the 
Embassy  to  advise  Washington  to  send 
enough  force  without  delay  to  protect  and 
evacuate  the  endangered  American  citizens. 
The  members  of  the  U.S.  Embassy,  con- 
fronted with  this  new  evidence,  is  listen- 
ing to  this  urgent  plea  for  American  troops 
to  prevent  outrages  and  the  tragic  loss  of 
life,  unanimously  agreed  that  the  time  had 
come  for  direct  American  assistance.  Am- 
bassador Bennett  conveyed  this  unanimous 
recommendation  to  Washington,  and  the 
Marines  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

It  seems  clear  that  some  military  officers 
are  supporting  the  revolt  and  are  defying  the 
cease  fire  not  because  they  really  believe  in 
the  rebel  cause  but  because  they  feel  they 
have  no  alternative,  having  once  broken 
their  mUltary  oath  and  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Government. 

Equally  clear  to  Washington  Is  the  danger 
that  the  original  revolt,  started  to  restore 
former  President  Juan  D.  Bosch  to  power, 
is  being  supplanted  by  highly  trained  Com- 
munist agents  who  are  seeking  to  gain  con- 
trol of  a  revolutionary  situation  by  an  al- 
most classic  application  of  Communist  tac- 
tics. 

There  are  three  Communist  Parties  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  first  Is  the  Do- 
minican Popular  Socialist  Party,  an  orthodox 
Communist  Party  looking  to  Moscow  for 
guidance. 

The  second  Is  the  Dominican  Popular 
Movement,  a  small  aggressive  party  with 
leanings  to  China.  The  third  is  the  June  14 
movement,  not  completely  Communist  In 
character  but  with  a  strong  Castro  influence. 
These  three  groups  have  not  yet  formed 
a  united  front.  That  may  come  later.  'They 
are  still  fighting  for  the  leadership  of  the  re- 
volt. But  they  are  exploiting  every  weak- 
ness, every  breakdown  in  authority,  to  spread 
the  Influence  of  Communist  power. 

Their  success  can  be  measured  by  one  stark 
and  tragic  fact.  Many  of  Bosch's  original 
supporters  have  left  the  revolt  and  have  gone 
into  hiding. 

Officials  in  Washington  have  a  list  of  names 
of  the  58  most  important  Communist  lead- 
ers who  have  seized  key  strategic  positions  In 
the  revolt  and  are  twisting  It  Into  a  Commu- 
nist pattern.  This  list  contains  the  names  of 
these  Communists  and  their  military  and 
technical  training  as  agents  of  revolutionary 
upheaval. 

Some  of  them  were  trained  in  Russia, 
others  In  China.  stlU  others  in  Cuba.  All 
of  them  have  been  Identified  as  active  and 
sinister  figures  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
revolt. 

No  signs  exist  as  yet  of  any  significant 
movement  of  Communist  agents  from  Cuba 
to  the  Domfhlcan  Republic.    It  is  the  Judg- 


ment of  Washington  officials  that  Cuba  was 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  success  which 
marked  the  uprising  and  the  weaknesses  thus 
revealed  in  the  crumbling  fabric  of  govern- 
mental power. 

The  local  Communist  agents,  expertly 
trained  and  strategically  placed,  moved  In 
quickly  to  exploit  the  situation  for  Commu- 
nist purposes.  Cuba's  future  ^e  has  to  be 
watched  carefully. 

Bosch's  supporters  made  a  serious  mistake. 
They  gave  some  seized  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition to  people  more  eager  to  loot  and  plxin- 
der  for  private  gain  than  to  fight  for  the 
proclaimed  cause  of  the  uprising. 

Thus,  the  revolt  lost  popular  favor  and 
became  a  weapon  of  anarchy  Instead  of  a 
movement  to  restore  Bosch  as  the  last  con- 
stitutionally elected  President.  These  ex- 
cesses drove  many  moderates  Into  silence  or 
retreat  and  again  gave  added  strength  to 
the  Communist  minority. 

Even  at  this  critical  hour  the  situation 
might  have  been  restored  if  Bosch,  by  a 
greater  display  of  personal  daring,  had  left 
Puerto  Rico  and  gone  to  Santo  Domingo  to 
raise  once  more  the  fiag  of  his  cause. 

That  might  have  given  a  fighting  unity 
to  his  scattered  and  dispirited  followers.  As 
yet.  however,  he  has  not  appeared  where  the 
bullets  are  flying  and  the  Issue  is  being 
decided. 

The  supreme  point,  which  should  be  un- 
derstood by  everyone.  Is  that  the  United 
States  is  not  trying  to  overthrow  the  present 
government  or  keep  it  In  power.  It  Is  not 
trying  to  restore  Bosch  as  president  or  to 
keep  him  In  exile  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  Is  not 
Interfering  In  the  Internal  politics  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Its  political  fate  Is  to 
be  settled  by  the  Dominican  people  them- 

Nor  is  the  United  States  practicing  inter- 
vention or  imperialism  in  the  sense  so  fa- 
miliar to  Latin  America  and  so  resented  by 
it.  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  intervention  whose 
declared  and  single  purpose  is  evacuation. 
The  United  States  wants  to  get  its  citizens 
out  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  not  to  get 
more  troops  in  there. 

But  growing  anarchy,  the  rising  threat  to 
American  citizens,  and  the  sinister  designs 
of  Communist  power  may  give  the  United 
States  no  choice  but  reluctantly  to  increase 
its  rescue  operations. 

Meanwhile  every  forward-looking  leader  in 
Latin  America  is  being  urged  by  the  United 
States  to  use  his  influence  to  keep  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  sliding  into  anarchy 
or  communism.  The  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  has  decided  to  grapple  with  the 
crisis. 

The  Johnson  administration  seeks  nothing 
for  this  country  iu  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  It  stands  ready  to  prove  this,  once  condi- 
tions of  law  and  order  are  restored  and  the 
Dominican  people  can  shape  their  own  na- 
tional course  without  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  2,  1965] 
Confusion  in  Santo  Domingo 

The  disposition  of  the  Dominican  revolt 
has  been  placed  where  It  belongs— In  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  Soviet 
effort  to  involve  the  Security  Council  will 
surely  fail  except  as  an  opportunity  to  attack 
"American  imperialism"  from  a  world  plat- 
form. The  agreed  cease-fire  has  not  affected 
the  himdreds — perhaps  thousands — of  civil- 
ian and  military  rebels  who  capttued  or  were 
given  arms.  Nevertheless,  an  end  to  the 
fighting  can  be  envisaged. 

At  that  point  the  Dominican  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  which  are  strong  by  Latin 
American  standards,  could  take  over,  and 
the  VS.  marines  and  paratroopers  could — 
and  should— be  withdrawn. 

However.  It  was  obvious  almost  from  the 
beginning  that  U.S.  policy  went  well  beyond 
the  necessary  and  unexceptionable  purpose 
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originally  announced  by  President  Johnson 
of  protecting  and  evacuating  Americans  and 
other  foreign  nationals.  More  than  5,000 
marines  and  paratroopers  were  not  needed 
for  such  a  simple  operation. 

The  United  States  Is  carrying  out  what 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  the  famous 
"Roosevelt  Corollary"  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, called  "the  exercise  of  an  international 
police  power."  The  effect  of  American  mili- 
tary intervention  is  political  as  well  as  hu- 
manitarian, and— according  to  authoritative 
spokesmen  now — It  was  desgined  to  be  so. 

The  argument  Is  that  a  victory  for  the 
rebellious  forces  would  bring  a  Castroite  type 
of  government  Into  power,  and  the  United 
States  is  firmly  committed  to  the  Idea  that  it 
will  not  permit  another  Castro-type  govern- 
ment to  take  control  in  any  Latin  American 
country.  But  no  one  any  longer  will  be  able 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  thesis  that  a  rebel 
victory  would  in  fact  have  brought  a  Com- 
munist government  to  Santo  Domingo. 

So  far  as  Juan  Bosch  is  concerned,  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
to  label  him  as  Communist  or  even  pro- 
Communist.  His  deficiencies  as  a  President 
for  7  months  in  1963  were  great,  but  no  one 
can  question  the  fact  that  he  is  a  true  lib- 
eral and  a  democrat.  It  can.  however,  be 
argued  that  the  revolt  which  began  in  his 
name  was  taken  over  by  extreme  leftists  or 
that,  if  he  had  returned,  he  would  have  been 
pushed  out  of  office  by  the  Communists. 

It  is  also  arguable— and  we  think  more 
likely— that  Professor  Bosch  would  have  been 
driven  from  power  by  the  militarv  rightists 
under  General  Wessin  y  Wessin'  who  are 
now  gaining  the  upper  hand  under  the  lun- 
brella  of  American  military  might. 

The  need  to  protect  lives  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  is  clear.  Insofar  as  American  troops 
are  performing  that  service  in  Santo  Domin- 
go, they  belong  where  they  are.  But  this 
crisis  was  handled  by  Washington  in  such  a 
way  that  the  reaction  in  virtually  all  Latin 
American  capitals,  Including  the  friend- 
liest, was  critical.  The  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  were  neither 
consulted  nor  advised  untU  after  action  was 
taken.  At  yesterday's  OAS  meeting,  a  pa- 
rade of  major  countries  censured  this  uni- 
lateral policy. 

The  use  of  American  marines  has  stirred 
up  memories  of  the  five  historic  interven- 
tions in  the  Caribbean  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century.  Reinforcement  of  the  ma- 
rines by  paratroopers  suggests  an  Intention 
to  stay  in  the  Dominican  Republic  after  the 
function  of  getting  American/  nationals  out 
has  been  completed.  This  means  that  what- 
ever government  takes  power  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo will  do  so  with  American  permission. 
The  United  States,  therefore,  may  yet  find 
that  it  has  embarked  on  a  ma  for  task  of  in- 
tervention, quite  apart  from 'the  humanl- 
tarlan  action  of  saving  American  lives. 


This  Is  an  understandable  concern,  but  not 
one  that  should  prompt  a  panicky  display  of 
power  whenever  any  hint  of  Communist  in- 
filtration Is  reported.    It  would  be  one  thing 
for  the  United  States  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
compelling  evidence  of  substantial  outside 
manipulation    in    arming   or    directing    the 
Dominican  rebels.     But.  in  the  absence  of 
anything  more  menacing  than  the  names  of  a 
few  Communist  activists,   it  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  let  fear  of  "another  Cuba"  become 
the  excuse  fo  employing  our  military  might 
to   prop   up  a  rlghtwlng  dictatorship   In   a 
country   still   scarred   by   three   decades   of 
brutal      repression      under      Generalissimo 
Trujillo.     Such  a  course  would  be  as  self- 
defeating  as  it  would  be  morally  unjustifiable. 
Restoring  political  stability  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  is  the  rightful  responsibility 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.    This 
responsibility    has    been    acknowledged    by 
President  Johnson;  it  Is  being  exercised  by 
the  OAS  through  its  dispatch  of  a  five-man 
mediation   mission   to   Santo   Domingo.     If 
that  delegation  finds  a  need  for  an  inter- 
American   peace  force   to   help   maintain   a 
cease-fire,  the  OAS  is  the  proper  Instrumen- 
tality for  bringing  the  peace  force  into  being. 
The   massing    of   American    marines   and 
paratroopers  in  ever-increasing  numbers  al- 
ready     has      stirred      bitter      recollections 
throughout  Latin  America  and  the  world  of 
the  excesses  of  "gunboat  diplomacy."    A  uni- 
lateral  decision   to   assign   these   troops  an 
active  role  in  helping  the  Dominican  mill- 
Junta  put  down  the  revolt  would  run  coun- 
ter    to     all     the     principles     of     "progress, 
democracy,   and   social   Justice,"   for   which 
Mr.  Johnson  appealed  in  televised  remarks 
Friday  evening. 

Such  an  abuse  of  our  strength  would  do 
more  to  spread  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere than  the  Castroite  agents  it  was  di- 
rected against.  As  the  President  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  the  1964  election  campaign, 
the  United  States  cannot  bulldoze  Its  way 
to  security,  nor  should  it  try.  The  inter- 
American  system,  to  which  the  President  has 
pledged  full  support,  is  our  best  assurance — 
and  the  hemisphere's. 
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Another  and  more  serious  result  has  b«..« 
to  glorify  the  previously  weak  Domlnio,^ 
Communists  and  make  them  seem  such 
power  and  such  a  menace  that  nearly  2Qcm 
American  troops— more  than  half  the  nurT 
ber  now  in  Vietnam— have  thus  far  had  t,^ 
be  sent  in  to  assure  order.  Communism  «n 
over  the  world  has  been  given  new  "heroe?" 
and  some  damaging  propaganda  against  the 
United  States.  * 

What  Sir  Denis  Brogan  as  long  ago  as  1952 
called  the  Illusion  of  American  omnipotence 
Is  now  being  turned  into  the  Johnson  doc 
trme.  U.S.  policy  since  the  end  of  World 
War  U  has  been  based  on  antlcommu- 
nism,  accompanied  by  efforts  to  achieve 
a  detente  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  evolu. 
tion  of  such  a  d(^tente  was  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  developments  in  world  affairs 
in  recent  years.  But  if  it  means  anything 
the  Johnson  doctrine  means  that  the  em- 
phasis  is  now  going  to  be  on  resisting  the 
advance  of  communism  anywhere  In  the 
world  with  military  force  rather  than  on  dif. 
ferentiating  between  various  kinds  of  com- 
munism  or  trying  to  coexist  with  any  of 
them.  The  United  States  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  heading  toward  the  unevlable,  self- 
rlRhteous,  and  self-defeating  position  of 
world  policeman. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  a  weak  coun- 
try,  but  its  problems  are  not  susceptible  of 
military  solution.  It  can  be  occupied  by  the 
United  States:  It  will  not  be  dictated  to  by 
the  United  States.  A  final  truce  accord 
was  signed  yesterday;  but  it  will  have  no 
validity  if  by  remaining  there  the  United 
States  tries  to  force  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lie  to  have  only  the  kind  of  government  of 
which  the  United  States  would  approve. 

Ours  Is  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
but  there  are  things  that  even  the  United 
States  cannot  do  in  this  period  of  history. 
The  sooner  this  country  extricates  itself  from 
the  Dominican  Republic— if  at  all  possible 
with  the  help  of  the  OAS — the  better. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,   1965] 
DoMi.vicAN-  Troop  BtnLorp 

In  ordering  several  thousand  more  marines 
and  paratroopers  into  Santo  Domingo  this 
weekend.  President  Johnson  reiterated  that 
their  sole  mission  was  to  protect  and 
evacuate  endangered  Americans  and  other 
foreign  nationals.  Yet.  every  private  briefing 
held  for  Congressmen  and  correspondents  In 
Washington  emphasizes  that  the  primary  aim 
of  U.S.  military  Involvement  in  the  Domini- 
can rebellion  is  to  prevent  "another  Cuba." 

The  fear  of  a  Castroite  takeover  stems  from 
the  presence  among  the  Insurgents  of  a  hand- 
ful of  disciplined  Communists,  with  ties  to 
Havana,  Moscow,  and  perhaps  even  Peiplng 
No  one  pretends  that  these  elements  are  cu-- 
rently  dominant  In  the  drive  to  restore  Juan 
Bosch  to  the  Presidency,  but  the  Cuban  ex- 
perience has  engendered!  a  sense  of  Insecurity 
m  Washington  about  any  leftist  Infiuence  In 
Latin  American  uprisings. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  6,  1965) 
The  Illusion  of  Omnipotence 
The  United  States  Is  not  omnipotent  but 
President  Johnson  talks  as  if  it  were.  There 
is  not  one  else  who  can  do  the  Job  of  Insur- 
ing "the  right  of  all  people  to  shape  their 
own  destinies,"  he  said  In  his  message  to 
Congress.  If  the  Communists  "are  going  to 
put  Americans  in  danger,"  he  told  a  labor 
conference  in  Washington,  "where  Ameri- 
cans go  that  flag  goes  with  them  to  protect 
them." 

This  is  the  language  of  1898,  not  1965.  In 
its  development  if  not  in  its  origin,  the 
marine  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  reminiscent  of  1916.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  crisis,  no  one  ques- 
tioned the  need  to  protect  American  lives  in 
Santo  Domingo  when  law  and  order  broke 
down.  The  practical  reasons  for  intervening 
against  a  genuine  threat  of  a  Communist 
takeover  would  also  have  been  understood. 
But  the  American  troops  were  used  almost 
immediately  for  political  ends  on  the  basis  of 
reports  that  a  handful  of  Communists  were 
involved  in  the  rebellion  and  on  filmsy  evi- 
dence that  they  threatened  to  gain  control 
of  It.  And  the  Organization  of  American 
States  was  neither  consulted  nor  Informed 
of  the  Intervention  until  after  the  invasion 
had  been  accomplished. 

The  result  of  an  initially  reasonable  and 
acceptable  maneuver  was  to  engage  American 
soldiers  in  an  internal  struggle,  in  which 
many  thousands  of  non-Communist  or  even 
antl-Communlst  Dominicans  were  fighting, 
some  of  them  no  doubt  because  Ameri- 
cans—as they  naturally  saw  it— were  invad- 
ing and  occupying  their  country. 


(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post.  May  6. 

1965) 
Today  and  Tomorrow:    The  SoLiDARrry  of 
THE  Americas 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Our    Immediate    need    In    the    Dominican 
affair   Is   to   persuade   the   other   American 
States   to   participate   in    dealing   with  the 
problem.     For  there  is  no  denying  that  our 
intervention  was  decided  upon  "without  prior 
consultation  with,  much  less  prior  authoriza- 
tion  from,    the    Organization    of    American 
States.     Furthermore.  It  Is  undeniable  that 
the  Intervention  Is  flatly  contrary  to  article 
15  of  the  charter.     Procedurally  and  legallv 
we  are  in  a  bad  position. 

The  fact  is.  however  that  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  the  emergency  was  believed  to  be 
so  acute  that  there  was  no  time  for  a 
thorough  inquiry  before  acting,  and  that 
neither  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  nor  the  ex- 
isting setup  of  the  OAS  provided  the  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  the  emergency.  It 
can  be  said,  as  President  Bosch  is  saying, 
that  his  supporters  were  on  the  verge  of  win- 
ning when  President  Johnson  stepped  in. 
But  it  appeared  to  President  Johnson  that 
Communists  trained  by  Castro  were  very 
near  to  seizing  control  of  the  Bosch  rebellion. 
If  they  had  done  so,  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  might  well  have  been 
irreversible.  There  would  then  have  been  no 
more  constitutional  elections.  The  U.S.  In- 
tervention, though  it  was  unilateral  and  In 
violation  Of  Article  15,  has  to  be  Justified 
on  the  ground  that  It  prevented  an  Irrever- 
sible situation,  whereas  now  the  way  Is  still 
open  for  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  come  out  of  the 
affair  with  clean  hands,  It  must  persuade  Its 
neighbors  In  this  hemisphere  that  the  char- 
ter, which  was  adopted  in  1948.  must  be  sup- 
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plemented  and  developed  In  order  to  meet 
the  conditions  which  were  not  known  or 
realized  17  years  ago  In  1948.  The  charter 
was  based  on  the  proposition  that,  with  the 
defeat  of  Hitler  in  1945.  there  was  no  further 
external  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  the  problem  was  how  to  end 
forever  the  U.S.  interventions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican affairs  which  had  been  going  on  for 
something  like  a  hundred  years.  Article  15 
is  directed  to  this. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  charter,  being  Itself  convinced  that 
the  hemisphere  had  nothing  further  to  fear 
from  Europe,  and  that  the  VS.  interventions 
In  order  to  protect  American  interests  were 
out  of  date.  But  what  neither  the  Latin 
American  governments  nor  the  United  States 
realized  in  1948  was  that  an  American  Re- 
public, Cuba,  was  to  undergo  a  revolution 
that  might  make  It,  as  happened  in  1962,  a 
military  outpost  of  a  foreign  power. 

For  this  contingency  the  OAS  was  not  pre- 
pared, and  public  opinion  In  the  American 
Republics  was  not  prepared.  Even  before 
the  Cuba  missiles  crisis  of  October  1962,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  early  as  the  autumn  of 
1961,  the  American  Republics  have  been 
talking  about  the  problem.  The  Conference 
at  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay,  was  convoked  in 
December  1961  in  order  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem of  "the  intervention  of  extracontlnental 
powers  directed  toward  breaking  American 
solidarity."  (Prom  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  the  OAS  on  December  4,  1961.) 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  OAS  had 
not  carried  that  discussion  to  a  point  where 
the  organization  was  ready  to  deal  with  the 
emergency  which  broke  out  last  week.  It  is 
this  deficiency  which  needs  to  be  repaired, 
and  only  when  it  is  repaired  will  our  uni- 
lateralism in  the  emergency  be  overcome  and 
our  violation  of  the  letter  of  an  inadequate 
treaty  be  purged. 

It  is,  I  believe,  upon  such  a  foundation  of 
candor  and  humility  that  we  can  bring  about 
the  solidarity  of  tiie  hemisphere.  On  our 
part,  candor  and  humility  compel  us  to 
admit  that  we  acted  outside  the  law  because 
we  deemed  it  obsolete  lor  the  emergency. 
On  the  part  of  our  neighbors,  candor  and 
humility  call  for  a  recognition  that  the  OAS 
is  an  underdeveloped  institution  for  realizing 
tbe  ideals  which  it  proclaims. 


EVANS  AND  NOVAK  BIAS  IS 
SHOV/ING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  again  call  attention  to  the 
recurring  effort  of  many  news  commen- 
tators and  writers  to  treat  the  left  and 
right  in  American  political  thinking  in  a 
different  and,  I  feel,  imfair  manner.  I 
have  pointed  out  several  occasions  where 
the  New  York  Times  referred  to  "far 
right"  or  "rightwingers"  while  at  the 
same  time  calling  their  counterpart  "lib- 
erals" with  no  adjective. 

In  the  Washington  Post  column  of 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  which 
was  carried  on  Sunday,  May  9,  1965,  we 
once  again  see  this  device.  I  point  this 
out  with  particular  interest  because  it 
has  long  been  the  stock  and  trade  of 
Marquis  Childs,  Walter  Lippmarm  and 
other  writers  of  the  left  but  not  Evans 
and  Novak.  They  have  usually  been 
fairer.  Referring  to  the  seven  Demo- 
crats who  voted  against  the  $700  million 
additional  authorization  for  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  military  ven- 


tures, Evans  and  Novak  charitably  re- 
ferred to  them  as    super  liberals. 

Now  there  is  a  real  label — super  liber- 
als. In  the  same  article  they  refer  to 
a  "group  of  rightwing  Republicans  who 
financed  Ronald  Reagan's  speeches." 
Now,  tell  me  Rowland  and  Bob  why  is  it 
"far  right"  or  "rightwing"  when  it  comes 
to  conservatives  and  Republicans  but  it 
is  only  "liberals,"  or  in  this  case  "super 
liberals"  when  it  comes  to  the  other  side 
of  the  political  spectrum? 

This  is  not  to  take  anything  away  from 
the  small  group  of  Congressmen  which 
opposed  the  President's  request.  They 
are  very  ardent  in  their  views  but  by  any 
honest  political  termination  they  would 
be  as  far  left  as  the  right-wing  backers 
of  the  Ronald  Reagan  speeches  of  last 
fall.  Why  is  it  that  most  writers  con- 
tinue to  use  this  unfair  terminology  in 
labeling  the  various  shades  of  American 
political  thought? 

The  conservatives  never  seem  to  get 
a  fair  break.  Is  this  deliberate?  You 
can  read  the  New  York  Times  for  weeks 
and  rarely  see  "left  wing,"  "far  left"  or 
"leftist"  but  they  label  most  conserva- 
tives by  the  "far-right,"  "right-winger" 
label. 

The  entire  article  is  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
L.B.J.  Feeds  on  GOP:  President  Quick  To 

Snatch  Up  Ford's  Idea  of  Viet  Fund  as 

Vehicle  for  Support 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

All  Washington  has  been  ooh-ing  and  ah- 
Ing  about  President  Johnson's  political 
mastery  In  getting  a  congressional  vote  of 
confidence  for  his  foreign  policy  without 
realizing  that  the  idea  really  came  from  a 
Republican:  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
Ford,  of  Michigan. 

The  Ford  assist  came  last  Sunday  night 
during  a  bipartisan  emergency  session  of 
congressional  leaders  called  at  the  White 
House  by  Mr.  Johnson  because  of  the  Do- 
minican  crisis. 

With  congressional  leaders  from  both  par- 
ties seated  around  the  Cabinet  table,  the 
President  made  it  clear  he  was  upset  about 
the  Capitol  Hill  sniping — Democratic  snip- 
ing— against  the  U.S.  hard  line  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Through 
much  of  this  monolog,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
glaring  at  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  of 
Arkansas,  his  old  friend  wlio  has  called  for 
a  ^ause  in  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 

Mr.  Johnson  implied  that  Congress  ought 
to  show  the  world  it  really  backs  up  his 
policies.  Moreover,  he  went  on.  if  his  critics 
in  Congress  desired,  they  could  amend  the 
resolution  of  August  1964,  giving  him  a  blank 
check  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Ford  got  his  in- 
spiration. Congressional  resolutions  are  old 
hat,  he  said.  Besides,  that  blank  check  au- 
thorization on  Vietnam  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress only  last  August.  Asked  Ford: 
Wouldn't  it  be  more  effective  for  Congress 
to  give  the  President  a  vote  of  confidence  by 
passing  a  special  appropriation  for  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Johnson  snatched  Ford's  fast  ball  and 
ran  with  it.  He  sent  the  $700  million  re- 
quest to  Congress  2  days  later  (after  first 
taking  it  up  privately  with  White  House 
aids) . 

Although  the  money  isn't  really  needed, 
the  appropriation  was  widely  billed  as  a  dis- 
play of  confidence.  Moreover,  there  were 
fewer  defecting  Democrats  (only  seven 
superllberals  in  the  House)  than  would  have 
been  the  case  with  a  policy  resolution. 

A  footnote:  Although  the  appropriation 
was  a  Republican  idea.  House  Republican 
leaders  had  to  work  hard  to  get  a  unanimous 


Republican  vote.  One  conservative  southern 
Republican  was  ready  to  vote  "no" — not  be- 
cause he  opposes  a  hard  foreign  policy  but 
because  he  opposes  unnecessary  appropria- 
tions. 

An  offer  by  the  California  group  of  right- 
wing  Republicans  who  financed  Ronald 
Reagan's  speeches  on  television  last  fall  has 
been  rejected  by  House  Republican  leaders. 
The  offer:  To  promote  a  regular  series  of 
money-raising  political  shows  over  nation- 
wide TV. 

This  group  is  the  old  TV-for-Goldwater- 
Miller  Committee  headed  by  James  Kilroy. 
a  milltantly  conservative  Los  Angeles  realtor. 
The  Kilroy  committee  has  sent  public  rela- 
tions man.  Robert  Raisbeck.  to  Washington 
on  several  visits  the  past  few  months. 

Raisbeck's  mission  was  to  get  permission 
from  the  House  Republican  campaign  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Representative  Bob  Wil- 
son, of  California,  to  start  a  regular  series  of 
money-raising  political  shows  (to  get  con- 
tributions from  viewers).  Initially  financed 
by  the  Kilroy  committee,  the  shows'  pro- 
ceeds would  go  to  House  candidates  In  1966. 

Most  important,  the  programs  would  have 
been  produced  under  the  overall  direction  of 
Raisbeck's  firm,  P.R.  Counsellors,  Ltd.  (which 
produced  the  Reagan  shows  for  the  Kilroy 
committee) . 

Wilson,  House  Republican  leader  Gerald 
Ford  and  National  Party  Chairman  Ray  Bliss 
were  understandably  suspicious. 

What  worried  them  was  that  in  the  hands 
of  militant  conservatives  like  Kilroy  (who 
still  controls  an  estimated  $160,000  left  from 
the  Goldwater-Miller  campaign),  the  films 
might  embarrass  the  Republican  Party. 

To  guard  against  the  possibility,  Raisbeck 
and  two  members  of  the  Kilroy  committee 
on  their  last  visit  here  guaranteed  not  to 
interfere  with  the  political  "line"  of  the  TV 
series. 

But  Wilson  and  Ford  remained  skeptical. 
More  significantly,  so  did  Bliss.  Again  they 
said  "no."  Kilroy  will  have  to  look  elsewhere 
to  spend  his  money. 

Alaska's  Democratic  Senator,  Ernest 
Gruening,  Is  hurting  badly  back  home  be- 
cause of  his  passionate  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  no-retreat  policy  in  Vietnam. 

What  Is  damaging  the  78-year-old  Senator 
is  not  so  much  his  stand  on  southeast  Asia 
but  the  fact  that  his  violent  disagreement 
with  the  President  has  undercut  his  prestige 
In  the  White  House. 

More  than  any  other  State,  Alaska  depends 
on  the  good  will  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  lives  on  Federal  benefits.  There  are  deep 
fears  that  these  benefits  might  be  affected 
as  a  result  of  the  Gruenlng-Johnson  split. 

Despite  this.  Gruening  voted  against  the 
President's  request  for  $700  million  for  the 
war  effort  In  Vietnam  but  (attempting  to 
temper  the  effect  of  that  vote)  came  out 
strongly  In  favor  of  Mr.  Johnson's  interven- 
tion In  the  Dominican  Republic. 


NEED  FOR  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  13  of  this  year  we  were  privi- 
leged to  receive  a  message  from  the 
President  on  a  matter  vital  not  only  to 
our  country  but  to  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors overseas  as  well.  On  the  same  day, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  introduced  a  bill  to 
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effect   the   President's    proposals — H.R. 
2580. 

Because  this  legislation  is  of  such  great 
sigmificance,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  the  statement  I 
sent  to  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  insertion  into 
the  hearings  on  H.R.  2580: 
St.\tement  of  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottinger,  op 
New  York,  to  SirBCOMMrrrzE  No.  1  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Con- 
cerning H.R.  2580.  A  Bill  To  Amend  the 
Immigr.^tion  and  Nationalitt  Act 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  allowing  me  to 
submit  a  written  statement  Into  the  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  2580 — a  measure  of  great  Im- 
partance  and  one  on  which  action  is  long 
overdue. 

I  feel  there  are  few  areas  In  our  law  which 
more  urgently  demand  reform  than  our  pres- 
ent unfair  system  of  choosing  the  immi- 
grants we  will  allow  to  enter  the  United 
States,  particularly  under  the  archaic  and  in- 
equitable national  origins  quota  system. 
This  system  embarasses  us  In  the  eyes  of 
other  nations,  it  creates  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary hardship  for  many  of  our  own  citizens 
with  relatives  abroad,-  and  it  is  a  source  of 
loss  to  the  economic  and  creative  strength 
of  our  country. 

While  I  believe  that  our  Immigration  laws 
must  first  serve  the  best  Interests  of  our 
Nation  and  must  contain  a  clearly  defined 
system  of  selective  controls.  I  feel  that  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  2580  are  far 
better  than  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem, which  makes  no  attempt  at  all  to  dis- 
tinguish which  immigrants  will  best  serve 
the  Interests  of  oiu-  Nation.  As  President 
Kennedy  so  aptly  noted  in  his  book  "A  Nation 
of  Immigrants":  "The  use  of  a  national 
origins  system  is  without  basis  in  either  logic 
or  reason.  It  neither  satisfies  a  natlnoal 
need  nor  accomplishes  an  International  pur- 
pose. In  an  age  of  interdependence  among 
nations  such  a  system  is  an  anachronism, 
for  It  discriminates  among  applicants  for 
admission  Into  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  accident  of  birth." 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  bill  under  discus- 
sion wo\ild  make  it  easier  to  bring  to  the 
United  States  persons  with  special  skills  and 
attainments  that  we  need  and  want:  It  would 
reunite  thousands  of  our  citizens  with  mem- 
bers of  their  families  from  whom  they  are 
now  needlessly  separated;  It  would  remove 
from  our  law  a  discriminatory  system  of 
selecting  immigrants  that  is  a  standing  af- 
front to  millions  of  our  citizens  and  our 
friends  overseas;  and,  it  would  provide  for 
the  needs  of  refugees  and  serve  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  aiding  those  made  homeless 
by  catastrophe  or  oppression.  In  essence, 
this  measure  would  accomplish  all  these  nec- 
essary goals  without  damaging  the  Interests 
of  any  person  or  group,  either  here  or  over- 
seas. 

It  is  obvious  that  If  a  change  were  not 
necessary  in  our  Immigration  laws,  four  Pres- 
idents would  never  have  called  attention  to 
this  serious  flaw  in  our  legislation. 

Some  sections  of  our  immigration  laws  are 
particularly  unjust,  such  as  that  which  in- 
volves the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle  where  the 
quotas  are  not  on  the  basis  of  one's  place 
of  birth  but  rather  on  their  racial  ancestry. 
As  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State 
noted:  "It  represents  an  overt  statutory  dis- 
crimination against  more  than  one-half  of 
the  world's  population." 

Of  almost  equal  inequity  is  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  total  quota  goes  unused  each 
year.  Thus,  while  England  and  Ireland  are 
assigned  83,000  persons  a  year,  or  about  one- 
half  the  total  for  all  nations,  and  use  only 
about  32.000  persons  annually,  most  of  the 
other   countries   of   the   world   must   suffer 


under  small  quotas  which  are,  in  the  greater 
majority  of  cases,  heavily  oversubscribed. 

Our  great  Nation  was  built  by  immigrants 
of  courage  and  ability  who  came  from  many 
lands.  We  have  benefited  from  the  genius 
of  men  who  came  to  our  country,  often 
seeking  religious,  political  or  intellectual 
freedom — men  such  £is  Albert  Einstein,  Nells 
Bohr,  Enrico  Fermi  and  thousands  of  others. 
Our  country  has  prospered  not  only  econom- 
ically from  the  contributions  of  these  people, 
but  also  socially  and  culturally. 

Under  the  protections  provided  in  this  bill, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  proposed  law  con- 
stitutes no  threat  to  our  labor  force.  Gov- 
ernmental studies  show  that  the  present 
quality  of  immigration  results  In  the  crea- 
tion of  more  Jobs  than  the  Immigrants  them- 
selves take  and.  In  many  cases,  the  immi- 
grants are  highly  skilled  and  can  make  major 
contributions  to  our  science  and  Industry. 
This  bill  emphasizes  needed  skills  whereas 
existing  legislation  virtually  Ignores  them. 

I  would  submit  as  a  further  safeguard, 
however,  that  while  preferences  should  be 
provided  to  meet  particular  labor  shortages, 
I  do  feel  that  this  preference  must  be  pre- 
cisely defined  and  properly  administered. 
Furthermore,  I  feel  a  definite  distinction 
needs  to  be  made  between  those  Jobs  which 
are  permanent  and  those  of  purely  a  seasonal 
or  temporary  nature. 

Another  pro^i^lon  which  Is  salutory  Is  the 
establishment  of  an  Immigration  Advisory 
Board.  I  feel  this  Board  would  be  most  use- 
ful in  providing  in-depth  evaluation  of  the 
opef'ation  of  the  new  law.  Also,  this  Board 
would  serve  to  help  remove  some  of  the  in- 
justices In  the  present  system  by  adminis- 
tering the  pool  of  unused  quotas  during  the 
yearly  reduction  of  these  quotas.  However, 
on  decisions  pertaining  to  the  existence  of 
labor  shortages  in  particular  fields,  I  feel  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  given  a  more 
active  and  clearly  defined  role  than  is  appar- 
ently envisaged.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
possesses  the  necessary  Information  on  which 
to  base  sound  Judgments  in  this  £irea  of 
concern. 

In  essence,  then,  it  is  my  belief  that  H.R. 
2580  will  clarify  our  policy  and  bring  It 
closer  to  the  desires  of  the  American  people. 
It  will  demonstrate  to  the  world  our  dedica- 
tion to  equal  and  Just  treatment  of  immi- 
grants. I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  this 
committee  to  issu«  a  favorable  report  on  this 
bill.  I  Join  with  the  President  In  urging 
my  distinguished  colleagues  "to  return  the 
United  States  to  an  immigration  policy 
which  both  serves  the  national  Interest  and 
continues  our  traditional  Ideals." 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  al- 
lowing me  to  present  written  testimony  on 
this  subject. 


DR.  FREDERICK  ALBERT  COOK 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March  I  noted  that  this  was  the  centen- 
nial year  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  great- 
est of  American  polar  explorers.  Dr. 
Frederick  Albert  Cook.  At  that  time  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  in  the 
highly  reputable  Journal  of  the  Arctic 
Institute  of  North  America,  which  called 
for  a  reopening  of  a  scientific  study  of 
the  North  Polar  expedition  of  Dr.  Cook. 


The  case  for  Dr.  Cook  Is  strong  and  should 
be  reviewed  by  fair  minded  men — 

The  article  declared.  Accordingly,  as 
the  100th  anniversary  celebration  ap. 
proaches,  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  has  seen  fit 
to  memorialize  this  outstanding  yet 
largely  unrecognized  son  of  the  Empire 
State,  whose  remains  lie  in  Forest  Lawn 
in  Erie  County. 

The  legislature  has  memorialized  the 
Governor  to  proclaim  Thursday,  June  10, 
as  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  Centennial  Day 
in  New  York  State,  urging  appropriate 
ceremonies.  The  people  of  Delaware 
Township  in  Sullivan  County  have  or- 
ganized a  centennial  committee,  and  the 
town  has  authorized  a  historic  marker 
which  will  be  erected  at  Dr.  Cook's  birth- 
place. A  civic  celebration  will  be  held 
June  13. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  citizens  in  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  this  great  explorer, 
who  gave  two  decades  of  his  life  to  fur- 
ther our  knowledge  of  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth  in  both  the  North  and  South 
Polar  regions.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  following  res- 
olution of  the  New  York  Legislature 
sponsored  by  my  good  friend  and  able 
colleague,  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Rose: 
Resolution  165 

Concurrent  resolution  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  memorializing  His  Excellency, 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockfeller,  to  proclaim 
Thursday,  June  10,  1965,  as  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cook  Centennial  Day  in  New  York  State 

(By  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Rose) 

Whereas  Dr.  Frederick  Albert  Cook  was 
born  100  years  ago  this  June  10  in  the  hamlet 
of  Hortonville,  Sullivan  County,  in  the  State 
of  New  York;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Cook  is  acknowledged  as  being 
a  pioneer  American  polar  explorer,  a  phy- 
sician and  scientist  who  participated  In  the 
early  expeditions  In  both  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic,  a  writer,  author  of  several  books, 
lecturer  and  traveler;   and 

Whereas  Dr.  Cook's  accomplishments  have 
been  acknowledged  by  various  scientific  and 
geographic  societies,  including  knighthood 
by  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  a  gold 
medal  presented  by  the  King  of  Denmark; 
and 

Whereas  Dr.  Cook  was  given  honor  by  the 
giants  of  polar  exploration  of  his  day,  includ- 
ing the  discoverer  of  the  South  Pole,  Roald 
Amundsen,  and  his  two  decades  of  service 
toward  the  expansion  of  geography  and 
science  in  both  polar  regions  have  earned 
him  an  Important  place  in  polar  history;  and 

Whereas  the  fruits  of  his  20  years  in 
the  farthest  reaches  of  the  earth  resulted 
in  his  reaching,  on  April  21,  1908,  the  geo- 
graphical North  Pole,  and  the  subsequent 
recognition  of  this  feat  by  the  Royal  Danish 
Geographical  Society  and  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  whose  honors  remain  in  force; 
and 

Whereas  such  authoritative  sources  as 
Steiler's  Atlas  and  the  Italian  Military  Polar 
Institute  have  Joined  with  many  polar  his- 
torians, explorers,  and  scientists  in  recog- 
nizing Dr.  Cook  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
North  Pole;  and 

Whereas  recent  studies  and  explorations  of 
the  jjolar  ice  cap  tend  to  corroborate  the  orig- 
inal observations  made  by  Dr.  Cook  56  years 
ago,  and  recognized  proceedings  such  as  the 
Journal  of  the  Italian  Geographical  Society 
and  the  journal  of  the  Arctic  Institute  of 
North  America  have  called  for  a  serious  study 
of  his  polar  expedition;  and 

Whereas  a  group  of  explorers,  educators, 
oceanographera,   and  students  of  polar  ex- 


nioration  have  Joined  to  form  the  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Albert  Cook  Society,  nonprofit  educa- 
tional organization  seeking  to  gain  official 
recognition  for  the  scientific  and  geographic 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  Cook;  and 

Whereas  on  June  10  next  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Callicoon,  county  of  Delaware,  Sulli- 
van County,  the  society  will  be  Joined  by  the 
officials  of  the  township  and  the  Sullivan 
County  Historical  Society  in  celebrating  the 
centennial  of  Dr.  Cook's  birth;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  also  seeks  to  honor  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  native  son  who  passed  to  his 
reward  in  his  75th  year  on  August  5.  1940 
and  who  is  now  buried  in  Forest  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery, Buffalo,  Erie  County:    Now,  therefore, 

belt 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  be  and  Is  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorialized  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  Thursday,  June  10,  1965.  as 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  Centennial  Day  in  New 
York  State  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  State  to  mark  and  observe  that  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  exercises;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  His 
Excellency,  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

By  order  of  the  assembly. 

John  T.  McKennan, 

Clerk. 


SALUTING  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ADMINISTRATION  ON  ITS 
30TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  fMr.  Jones]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration on  its  30th  birthday. 

REA  to  me  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  Federal  agencies  ever 
created — a  wonderful  example  of  good 
purpose  and  great  deeds. 

REA  has  been  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  last 
26  years,  and  I  would  be  remiss  today 
if  in  my  salute  to  REA  I  did  not  include 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  the  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture,  and  Norman  M.  Clapp,  the 
REA  Administrator. 

REA  ia  once  again  a  vital  and  driving 
force  in  rural  America,  with  a  deep  sense 
of  purpose.  Secretary  Freeman  and  Ad- 
ministrator Clapp  believe  that  the  way 
to  economy  in  this  great  program  is 
through  strengthening  the  rural  systems 
by  permitting  them  to  develop  to  their 
full  potential  and  thus  become  less  de- 
pendent on  Federal  financing. 

They  also  believe  that  the  real  objec- 
tive of  Congress  when  it  wrote  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  was   to  make  elec- 


In  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  the 
REA-financed  distribution  systems  were 
able  to  make  only  four  rate  reductions  in 
fiscal  years  1961  through  1964.  but  so  far 
in  the  first  10  months  of  this  year,  six 
already  have  made  reductions  for  a  total 
savings  of  $223,500  to  consumers. 

Alabama  has  27  REA  electric  borrow- 
ers, including  24  cooperatives.  They 
serve  approximately  224,000  consumers 
over  more  than  40,000  miles  of  line.  And 
like  rural  people  everywhere,  these  con- 
sumers are  using  more  and  more  power. 
In  1953,  the  monthly  consvunption  per 
consumer  on  REA-financed  lines  in  Ala- 
bama was  221  kilowatt-hours;  10  years 
later,  in  1963,  it  had  climbed  to  540  kilo- 
watt-hours— more  than  double. 

The  rural  people  of  Alabama  are  proud 
of  their  electric  systems.  They  are  local- 
ly owned  and  they  represent  private 
enterprise  at  its  very  best. 

It  was  President  Johnson,  who  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  in  1948,  said: 

If  ever  there  was  an  enterprise  whoUy 
American  in  concept  and  character.  It  is  the 
program  of  extending  the  blessings  of  elec- 
tricity to  all  people  who  live  in  the  rural 
areas  of  our  land. 

In  the  30  years  of  the  federally  spon- 
sored rural  electrification  program  we 
have  seen  iniral  America  move  into  its 
rightful  place  as  an  important  segment 
of  our  society;  we  have  seen  the  people 
of  rui-al  America  come  alive,  to  enjoy 
many  of  the  privileges  and  pleasures  that 
had  hitherto  been  only  the  privileges 
and  pleasures  of  city  people.  And  why? 
Because  the  marvel  of  electricity  moved 
in  over  the  lines  of  the  REA  systems. 

In  Alabama,  I  watched  the  REA  loan 
programs,  both  electric  and  telephone, 
play  a  major  part  in  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  family  farm. 
The  availability  of  electric  power  and 
telecommunications  has  enabled  the 
family  farmer  to  become  more  produc- 
tive by  helping  him  to  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  his  family's'-time,  his  capi- 
tal, and  his  resources. 

Electricity,  which  has  many  important 
applications  in  the  mechanization  of 
such  farm  enterprises  as  daii-ying,  poul- 
try and  egg  production,  and  hog  and 
cattle  feeding,  has  enabled  the  family 
farm  unit  to  increase  production  with- 
out the  employment  of  additional  human 
labor.  Electricity — working  for  pennies 
a  day — has  proved  an  efficient  and  tire- 
less "hired  hand"  which  can  help  over- 
come rising  costs  and  marketing  prob- 
lems. 

Electricity  also  has  made  life  on  the 
farm  more  attractive  to  young  people 
and  has  helped  discourage  migration  to 
urban  areas.  Today  the  farm  family 
can  enjoy  the  same  standard  of  living, 
including  electric  kitchen  appliances  and 
equipment,  laundromats  and  di-yers,  air 
conditioning,  television  and  radio,  and 


The  availability  of  electricity  also  has 
been  essential  in  creating  new  nq^farm 
enterprises  in  the  rural  areas.  The  new 
jobs  created  by  these  commercial  firms 
represent  important  supplementary  in- 
come to  many  members  of  farm  families 
and  are  enabling  them  to  weather  the 
current  cost-price  squeeze  and  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  their  homes  in  rural 
ai'eas. 

But  despite  the  great  inroads  rural 
electrification  has  made  in  making  rural 
America  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
half  the  poverty  of  our  country  is  con- 
centrated among  30  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  reside  in  rural  America. 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  Freeman, 
and  Administrator  Clapp  have  called 
upon  the  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  to  assume  a  leadership  in  the 
war  on  poverty  and  to  help  in  bringing 
about  the  Great  Society.  The  systems 
were  asked  to  help  because  our  country's 
leaders  are  aware  that  the  people  who 
pioneered  rural  electrification  possess 
the  initiative  and  the  know-how  to 
tackle  difficult  jobs  and  get  results. 

Under  the    rural   areas   development 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  through  REA's  own  RAD  staff, 
REA  electj-ic  and  telephone  bon-owers 
from  July  1961  to  the  end  of  1963  helped 
to  launch  over  900  industrial  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  rural  areas.     These 
projects  created  more  than  60,000  direct 
jobs  and  over  40,000  indirect  jobs  in  sup- 
ply, sei-vice,  and  other  related  industries. 
A  total  of  $750  million  was  invested  in 
these  enteiT>rises,  of  which  more  than  90 
percent    came    from    State    and    local 
sources,   including  private  capital  and 
commercial  lending  institutions.    About 
$43    million    was    provided    in    Federal 
funds,  including  loans  from  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  Small 
Business  Administration.    Less  than  $2 
million   came  from   financing   through 
loans  to  cooperative  systems  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
The  assistance  given  by  the  REA  bor- 
rowers to  these  enterprises  has  generally 
involved    technical    aid    in    developing 
sound  projects  and  locating  financing, 
rather  than  participation  in  the  financ- 
ing.    Availability  of  electric  and  tele- 
phone service  from  the  REA  borrowers 
has  often  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  location  of  these  new  enterprises. 
REA  borrowers  in  my  State  and  else- 
where  in   the   Nation   have   responded 
magnificently  to  this  call  to  rid  our  coun- 
tryside of  poverty. 

The  REA-financed  rural  electric  sys- 
tems also  have  the  great  task  of  meeting 
the  demands  for  more  power  in  an  ex- 
panding i-ural  America.  Not  long  ago. 
President  Johnson  said  that  "in  the  next 
25  years,  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
of  the  United  States  will  be  lighting  the 


tricity  available  to  people  in  the  country     ^feetricSng.  which  is  available  to  the*   lamp    of   our   Nation's  progress."    The 


on  a  parity  with  the  rates  and  services 
enjoyed  by  people  in  the  cities.  I  agree 
with  them  support  them  in  this  endeavor. 
There  is  a  gap  between  the  price  of 
electricity  in  the  counti-y  and  the  price 
in  the  cities  and  towns.  This  gap  should 
not  be  pennitted  to  exist  and  something 
is  being  done  about  it.  Let  us  look  at  the 
record. 


people  residing  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
I  know  firsthand  of  a  number  of  young 
people  in  Alabama  who  have  built  their 
homes  on  their  famiUes'  farms,  and  re- 
main in  the  country  to  cari-y  on  opera- 
tions that  their  parents  might  be  forced 
to  abandon  when  they  become  too  old 
to  work. 


REA  borrowers  are  on  the  way  to  mak- 
ing this  prediction  come  true.  And 
while  they  are  doing  it.  we  must  never 
forget  that  these  rural  electric  systems 
are  a  permanent  segment  of  our  society 
and  of  the  electric  industry.  They  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  treated  as  such. 
We  wish  them  many  happy  tomorrows. 
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A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  PRESENT 
FEDERAL  DISASTER  RELIEF  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bradem.as]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPK-\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  in  Indiana  and  again  last 
week  in  Minnesota,  a  devastating  series 
of  tornadoes  ripped  through  the  Mid- 
west. One  of  the  hardest  hit  areas  was 
my  own  congressional  district  in  In- 
diana which,  according  to  the  Red  Cross, 
suffered  54  dead,  242  injured,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  property  damage. 
The  response  of  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  and  many  private  or- 
ganizations and  citizens  to  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  the  stricken  areas  and 
communities  came  quickly  and  effec- 
tively—first aid.  food,  and  temporary 
shelter  were  provided. 

We  are  veiT  grateful  to  those  pub- 
lic officials  and  private  citizens  who  gave 
so  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  energy 
in  the  hours  and  days  immediately 
following  the  disaster. 

On  April  14,  3  days  after  the  tornadoes 
struck  Indiana,  President  Johnson,  my 
colleagues.  Senators  Vance  Hartke  and 
Birch  Bayh.  Buford  Ellington,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
Gov.  Roger  Branigin  of  Indiana  and  I 
toured  part  of  the  stricken  area  of  my 
district,  particularly  the  little  commu- 
nity of  Dunlap,  near  Elkhart.  The  ex- 
tensive damage,  total  in  some  places,  and 
the  personal  suffering  and  tragedy 
stunned  and  moved  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, at  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  April  14,  1965,  South 
Bend  Tribune  describing  President 
Johnson's  visit  to  Dunlap : 
L  B.J.  Views  Dunlap  Rrnvs.  Promises  Fed- 
eral Aid  for  Storm  Victims — President 
Calls  Scene  Horrible 

f  By  Jack  Colwell ) 

President  Johnson  today  walked  through 
rubble  south  of  EHkhart  which  once  was  a 
subdivision  and  then  he  promised  Federal 
assistance  for  the  survivors  of  the  tornado 
which  leveled  the  area. 

Again  and  again  the  President  shook  his 
head  in  disbelief  as  he  viewed  the  wreck- 
age left  by  the  Palm  Sundry  tornadoes  which 
killed  at  least  54  persons  in  Elkhart  Coun- 
ty and  at  least  86  throughout  northern 
Indiana. 

As  the  President  stepped  aboard  his  plane 
at  11:C8  a.m.  at  the  St.  Joseph  County  Air- 
port to  fly  to  other  tornado  and  flood  disas- 
ter areas  In  the  midwest,  he  was  asked  If 
Federal  aid  could  be  expected  for  the  devas- 
tated area  he  had  just  seen. 

"Yes."  said  the  President. 

Johnson  arrived  In  South  Bend  for  his 
whirlwind  tour  at  8:40  a.m.  A  crowd  of 
about  2.000  greeted  him  at  the  airport. 

TEN  THOrSAND  IN  ELKHART  WELCOME 

Scattered  .'spectators  were  along  his  motor- 
cade route  through  South  Bend  to  the  north- 
ern Indiana  toll  road. 

Ar,  he  drove  through  downtown  Elkhart, 
enroute  to  the  nearby  Dunlap  disaster  area! 
Johnson  was  greeted  by  10.000  spectators. 


"Horrible.  Just  horrible."  Johnson  said  as 
he  viewed  and  walked  through  the  wreck- 
age of  the  Sunnyside  subdivision  at  Dunlap. 

He  talked  with  some  of  the  tornado  vic- 
tims who  had  lost  their  homes. 

"I'm  sorry."  he  told  them. 

Several  times  Johnson  was  asked  if  he  had 
ever  seen  such  devastation.  He  shook  his 
head  "no." 

There  was  a  grim  expression  on  Johnson's 
face  throughout  most  of  the  hike  through 
broken  boards,  shattered  glass,  and  scattered 
household  furnishings. 

VIEWS    RUBBLE    IN    SILENCE 

Much  of  the  time  he  Just  stood  amid  the 
rubble,  saying  not  a  word. 

He  climbed  onto  what  was  left  of  a  porch 
of  a  damaged  house  to  see  what  was  left 
inside. 

For  a  while  he  stood  atop  a  pile  of  debris 
near  whei;e  someone  had  affixed  a  tattered 
American  flag. 

After  his  first  stop,  to  see  a  crushed  house 
trailer,  the  President  and  accompanying  offi- 
cials. Including  U.S.  Senators  Birch  E.  Bath 
and  R.  Vajjce  Hartke  and  U.S.  Representa- 
tive John  BR.^DEMAS.  moved  to  the  heart  of 
the  destruction  In  the  Sunnyside  area. 

Then  they  visited  dis.aster  headquarters  at 
the  nearby  Concord  Township  fire  depart- 
ment, where  Johnson  had  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  sweet  roll. 

'T  sure  thank  you,"  the  President  told  the 
woman  who  served  the  coffee. 

talks  with  youngster 

"Thank  you  for  what  you're  doing  for  these 
people,"  he  told  her. 

The  coffee  counter  was  set  up  In  the  sta- 
tion by  members  of  the  fire  department 
auxiliary  to  help  disaster  victims  who  still 
were  probing  the  acres  of  wreckage  in  search 
of  personal  belongings. 

Although  the  Johnson  of  today  was  far 
different  from  the  talkative,  hand-shaking, 
exuberant  Johnson  of  campaign  days,  he  took 
time  out  to  talk  to  a  little  boy  and  ask  "Are 
you  my  friend?"    The  little  boy  said  "Yes." 

Johnson  signed  an  autograph  with  a 
sprawled  'L.B.J." 

And  he  had  an  "L.B.J."  pin  for  another 
youngster. 

For  a  moment  he  stopped  to  t^lk  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  Sharkey,  residents  of  the 
leveled  Kingston  Heights  subdivision  adja- 
cent to  Sunnyside. 

COUPLE  DESCRIBES  E.SCAPE 

They  told  the  President  how  they  had  es- 
caped serious  Injury  by  finding  shelter  In  the 
basement  as  the  tornado  struck. 

"I'm  thankful  we  got  out  of  it,  even  if  It 
did  take  our  home."  Sharkey  told  Johnson. 

Sharkey  assured  the  President  that  Mrs. 
Sharkey's  black  eye  was  the  result  of  the 
storm  and  not  action  on  his  part.  The  Presi- 
dent and  spectators,  many  of  them  homeless 
victims  of  the  tornado,  chuckled. 

"Good  luck  to  you.  My  thoughts  are  with 
you."  Johnson  told  the  Sharkeys  as  he  left. 

Johnson  spent  about  a  half-hour  in  the 
subdivision  destruction  area.  He  spent  about 
10  minutes  at  the  fire  station. 

He  stopped  the  motorcade  only  once  during 
its  path  through  the  downtown  and  residen- 
tial sections  of  South  Bend  and  Elkhart. 
That  was  to  shake  hands  with  some  school- 
children gathered  along  Lincoln  Way  West 
not  far  from  the  airport. 

nation  "stunned,  shocked" 
In  a  short  speech  at  the  airport  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival,  the  President  said  all 
the  Nation  was  "stunned  and  shocked  over 
the  weekend  by  the  tragedies  which  struck 
so  many  families  and  communities  in  so  many 
of  our  States." 

He  noted  that  he  was  making  the  tour  of 
disaster  areas  with  Buford  EUington,  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  do  to  help. 


"We  pray  that  our  technology  and  science 
wUl  some  day  enable  us  to  exercise  greater 
measure  of  control  and  prevention"  over 
patural  disasters,  Johnson  said. 

"Until  that  day  comes.  I  know  It  Is  the 
will  of  the  American  people  that  whenever 
their  neighbors  or  friends  In  any  community 
In  any  State,  suffer  such  losses  at  the  hands 
of  nature,  the  Government  of  this  good  and 
generous  people  should  be  ready  and  pre- 
pared to  assist  In  every  useful  way."  he  said. 

"This  is  the  reason  we  are  here." 

He  said  the  Federal  Government  at  such 
times  "must  not  be  something  cold  and  far 
away"  but  Instead  be  a  "warm  neighbor." 

The  President  said  he  hoped  his  visit  and 
the  visit  of  the  other  officials  would  "en- 
able our  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  and 
communities  to  serve  more  effectively,  more 
promptly  and  more  efficiently  in  the  tasks  of 
reconstruction  and  rebtUldlng  that  face  the 
citizens  of  this  area." 

When  Johnson  left  here,  he  headed  by 
plane  for  Minnesota,  where  he  was  to  view 
flood  damage  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

He  planned  to  fly  over  and  view  tornado 
damage  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  while  en  route. 

After  leaving  Minnesota,  the  President  was 
to  fly  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Inspect  tornado 
disaster  sites.  He  was  to  fly  over  and  view 
tornado  damage  In  Michigan  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  had  been  suburban 
homes  in  neat  little  subdivisions  at  Dun- 
lap had  been  replaced  by  dirt-covered 
and  broken  boards,  shattered  pieces  of 
glass,  and  scattered  debris  which  had 
once  been  furniture.  Neat  rows  of 
mobile  homes  were  replaced  by  a  field  of 
useless  rubble. 

Entire  families  were  killed;  others  lost 
sons  or  daughters  or  wives  or  husbands. 
The  human  loss  was  the  worst  of  any 
natural  disaster  in  our  history. 

We  saw  and  heard  all  this  and  more. 
My  district  deeply  appreciated  the  time 
President  Johnson  had  taken  to  pay  a 
personal  visit.  His  visit  also  emphasized 
to  the  people  of  my  district,  and  I  am 
sure  of  all  the  districts  he  visited,  that 
the  entire  Nation  shared  in  their  suffer- 
ing and  stood  ready  to  assist  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  enter  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
three  editorials  written  about  the  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  my  district: 

[From  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  News, 
Apr.  15,  1965) 
Here  and  Gone 
The   President  of  the  United   States  haa 
come  and  gone.    It  didn't  take  him  long. 

His  visit  to  Elkhart  County  on  an  Inspec- 
tion tour  of  disaster  areas  In  six  Midwestern 
States  was  brief  but  timely.  It  came  at  a 
time  when  a  lift  In  spirits  was  welcome. 

Hundreds  of  people  who  voted  for  him  and 
scores  upon  scores  who  didn't  turned  out  to 
greet  him  on  a  motorcade  swing  through 
Dunlap.  the  hardest  hit  area  In  Indiana. 

President  Johnson  mingled  freely  with  the 
crowds  of  well  wishers,  touching  the  hands  of 
many  and  shaking  the  hands  of  a  few  from 
the  time  he  stepped  off  his  plane  at  South 
Bend  until  he  returned  to  It  less  than  2 
^ours  later. 

The  occasion  was  one  which  called  for 
solemnity  and  L.B.J,  did  not  appear  out  of 
character.  He  exchanged  sympathetic  words 
with  many  of  the  victims  of  the  storm,  he 
tenderly  patted  youngsters  on  the  head  and 
he  fondled  the  ears  of  at  least  two  dachs- 
hunds. 

"It  Is  sad"  the  President  said  when  he 
returned  to  South  Bend  after  viewing  the 
destruction  in  the  Sunnyside  addition  at 
Dunlap.  He  told  a  television  commentator 
he'd  do  his  best  to  help  those  in  the  stricken 
areas.    "Does  that  mean  Federal  aid?"  asked 
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his  questioner.  "It  does"  was  his  crisp  reply. 
He  didn't  seem  to  want  to  talk. 

And  that  was  that,  as  he  hustled  off  to 
hoard  bis  plane. 

He  left  the  Impression  that  even  though 
he  carries  the  weight  of  many  problems  he 
5^11  was  moved  as  were  we  aU  by  what  had 
haopened  In  Elkhart  County. 

We  hope  he  can  pay  us  another  visit  but 
we  pray  he  never  comes  back  under  similar 
circumstances.  

iProm  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Apr. 
'  15,  1965] 

Till  a  Happier  Day 

For  the  second  time  In  a  year,  the  South 
Bend  area  has  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from 
the  E>resident  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  occasion  was  In  the  wake  of  an 
economic  disaster.  The  second  followed  a 
natural  disaster. 

There  are  those  who  ask,  some  with  cyni- 
cism, what  good  a  Presidential  visit  does  any- 
body after  a  tornado  has  flattened  his  home 
or  business,  or  has  killed  and  maimed  his 
family-  In  fact,  such  Presidential  tours  are 
iar  more  than  public  relations  gimmicks. 
They  are  good  and  uesf  ul  from  several  points 

of  view. 

The  sprawling  bureaucracy  that  is  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  1960's  is  an  im- 
personal thing,  as  institutions  are.  The  Pres- 
idential visit  briefly  transforms  the  Institu- 
tion Into  a  symbol,  a  person  to  be  seen  and 
spoken  to.  In  short,  Lyndon  Johnson's  pres- 
ence m  Dunlap  Wednesday  proved  to  the 
victims  of  the  Sunday  tornadoes  that  some- 
body cares.  That  alone  is  Important  to  dis- 
tressed spirits. 

A  more  practical  good  also  stems  from 
Presidential  visits.  Because  stricken  com- 
munities have  no  resources  adequate  to  the 
challenge  such  disasters  bring,  and  because 
the  State  has  neither  the  money  nor  the 
agencies  to  take  over,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  public  agency  capable  of 
coping  with  the  problems  of  survival  and 
rehabilitation. 

The  objective  is  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
help  to  the  right  places  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  demonstration  of  personal  Presidential 
concern  about  the  stricken  areas  cannot  help 
but  prod  the  Federal  agencies  to  cut  through 
redtape  and  bypass  normal  channels  to  pro- 
vide help  more  quickly  and  adequately. 

On  top  of  all  this,  it  is  good  for  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  a  man 
normallv  insulated  In  the  artificial  environ- 
ment of  Washington  and  the  White  House, 
to  come  into  contact  occasionally  with  citi- 
zens who  have  suffered  serious  tragedies. 

President  Johnson  was  obviously  moved  by 
what  he  saw  in  Dunlap.  And  he  must  have 
been  impressed  by  the  courage  he  encoun- 
tered. Just  as  he  was  impressed  a  year  ago  by 
the  South  Bend  community's  determination 
not  to  give  in  to  economic  blows. 

It  Is  well  for  the  President  to  see  such 
things  first  hand,  and  to  be  reminded  that, 
after  all  the  public  agencies  have  done  their 
best.  It  remains  for  Individuals  to  do  the 
most  Important  part  of  the  rebuilding. 

The  area  can  be  grateful  for  President 
Johnson's  concern.  And  we  may  hope  that 
his  next  visit  will  be  under  happier  circum- 
stances. 


[From  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth, 

Apr.  15,  1965] 
President's  Visrr  Was  Welcome 
The  visit  of  President  Johnson  Wednesday 
to  tornado  disaster  scenes  near  here  was  most 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  Elkhart. 

Enormity  of  the  blow  which  has  befallen 
our  community  was  reflected  In  the  awed  re- 
action by  President  Johnson  to  what  he  saw 
and  heard. 

Though  suffering  and  devastation  from 
these  tornadoes  were  widespread,  ours  was 
the  area  hardest  lilt. 


That  was  stressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  came  here  first  on  his  four-State 
tour.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  President 
has  driven  through  the  streets  of  our  city. 

President  Johnson's  promise  of  Federal 
assistance  In  the  task  of  reconstruction  is 
helpful.  There  will  be  much  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  in  the  long-range 
effort  to  rebuild  the  shattered  hopes  and 
dreams  of  so  many  people — just  as  it  has 
done  in  other  areas  in  many  years  past  when 
disasters  beyond  man's  control  have  occurred, 
and  where  the  individual  has  been  unable 
to  cope  with  his  own  resulting  problem. 

Such  Federal  a&sistance  can  supplement 
the  long-range  assistance  by  contributions 
through  voluntary  agencies. 

The  more  immediate  emergency  needs— 
and  in  particular  the  direct  needs  of  indi- 
vidual lamilles — need  to  be  met  primarily  by 
nongovernmental  effort. 

Already  there  has  been  an  outpouring  of 
generosity  and  neighborly  assistance  here. 
Clothing  and  food  needs  have  been  met. 

There  remains  an  acute  need  for  more  tem- 
porary low-cost  housing  for  victims. 

Mechanics  for  obtaining  this  already  are 
well  underway. 

As  the  President  himself  noted,  no  words 
or  deeds  of  ours  can  ease  the  loss  of  the  be- 
reaved families. 

We  do  applaud  the  courage  and  spunk  of 
the  survivors  who  refuse  to  be  disheartened: 
as  one  said.  "We  built  from  scratch  once,  and 
we'll  do  it  again." 

We  do  applaud  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
many  who  have  helped  In  rescue  and  relief. 

Only  those  who  went  through  it  know 
what  these  tornadoes  really  were  like.  Yet 
people  generally  in  this  area,  we  believe,  do 
have  a  deeper  appreciation  now  of  what  hu- 
man suffering  can  mean — and  of  considera- 
tion for  the  needs  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  areas  ravaged  by  the 
Palm  Sunday  tornadoes  joined  an  un- 
usually large  group  of  other  unfortunate 
areas  which,  during  the  past  year,  also 
have  been  the  victims  of  major  disasters. 
And  now  people  in  my  district  join  with 
other  unfortunate  ones  in  attempting  to 
rebuild  not  only  their  homes,  businesses, 
and  communities,  but  also  their  lives. 
For  many  lost  not  only  all  of  their  per- 
sonal possessions,  the  products  of  years 
of  labor;  but,  in  many  cases,  at  least  one 
member  of  their  family. 

In  their  endeavor  to  rebuild,  however, 
many  individuals  from  the  Midwest  to 
the  Pacific  coast  have  found,  or  are  find- 
ing, that  in  spite  of  the  general  and  ex- 
tensive disaster  relief  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  little  or  no  assist- 
ance is  available  to  them. 

Although  special  legislation  or  ad  hoc 
arrangements  will,  in  many  cases  help 
meet  the  needs  not  covered  by  existing 
laws,  it  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent in  the  past  year  that  our  present 
laws  are  not  adequate  to  deal  swiftly  and 
justly  with  the  problems  arising  from  a 
major  disaster.  If  nothing  else,  these 
disasters  and  the  resulting  inability  of 
the  Federal  programs  to  handle  them, 
should  stir  us  to  correct  these  deficien- 
cies. 

Consequently,  I  am  introducing  today 
an  omnibus  bill  similar  to  that  (S.  1861) 
recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Bayh  and  Hartke,  of  Indiana, 
and  cosponsored  by  29  other  Senators. 
My  bill,  however,  also  includes  the  provi- 
sions of  another  bill  (S.  1795),  which 
was  introduced  earlier  by  a  group  of 
midwestern  Senators  including  Senator 
Hartke. 


The  legislation  I  am  today  introducing 
may  not  correct  all  the  deficiencies  in 
the  existing  laws,  but  I  believe  it  does 
eliminate  many  of  them.  In  particular, 
I  think,  it  offers  to  the  individual  caught 
in  a  major  disaster  considerably  more 
assistance  and  relief  than  is  presently 
available. 

Neither  do  I  contend  that  this  bill 
would  meet  every  need  of  every  individ- 
ual and  community  in  a  major  disaster 
area.  This  bill  can  probably  be  strength- 
ened and  improved  and  I  welcome  sug- 
gestions. But  along  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  I  feel  this  omnibus  dis- 
aster relief  bill  points  the  way  toward 
adoption  of  much-needed  legislation. 
Of  primary  importance  is  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  will  give  assistance  to 
those  who  now  desperately  need  help  and 
to  future  unfortunate  victims  of  major 
disasters. 

I  particularly  hope  that  when  this,  and 
other  similar,  proposals  are  considered 
by  Congress  we  will  have  the  comments 
of  the  affected  executive  agencies.  I  find 
it  regrettable  that,  although  the  execu- 
tive branch  was  asked  as  early  as  last 
fall  to  submit  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  existing  disaster  relief 
laws,  no  such  recommendations  have  yet 
been  sent  to  Congress.  Even  worse,  de- 
tailed studies  of  this  problem  have  been 
finished  by  the  concerned  executive 
agencies  and  their  recommendations  lie 
buried  somewhere  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  while  disasters  and  their  result- 
ing suffering  continue  to  occur. 

The  Nation  can  wait  no  longer,  Mr. 
Speaker;  we,  in  Congress,  must  take  the 
initiative.  We  must  now  consider  what 
permanent  continuing  authority  should 
be  provided  to  the  executive  agencies  to 
enable  them  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
multitude  of  problems  which  every  major 
disaster  brings. 

I  now  present  a  summai*y  of  the  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing: 
Summary  of  Bill  To  Strengthen  Present 
Federal   Disaster  Reliet  Programs 
1.  Federal   loan    adjustments   in   declared 
disaster  areas : 

(a.)  Authority  is  granted  to  refinance  a 
borrowers  indebtedness  or  damaged  prop- 
erty under  programs  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Rtiral 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  (on  dwellings)  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Existing  obliga- 
tions and  new  ones  could  be  financed  for  as 
little  as  3  percent  interest  for  up  to  40  years. 
Principal  and  interest  payments  on  the  old 
and  new  loans  could  be  suspended  for  up  to 
5  years — extending  the  total  maturity  period 
to  a  maximum  of  45  years — where  the  appro- 
priate authorities  determined  such  action 
necessary  to  avoid  severe  financial  hardship, 
(b)  Authority  Is  granted  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  suspend  for  up 
to  5  years  principal  and  Interest  payments 
on  existing  and  new  small  business  loan  ob- 
ligations if  such  action  Is  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  avoid  severe  financial  hardship. 
2.  Refinancing  mortgage  obligations  on 
real  property  not  Instired  or  guaranteed  by 
any  Federal  agency : 

(a)  The  President,  upon  application  from 
States  In  which  a  disaster  has  been  declared. 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  such  States, 
on  a  75-percent  Federal  matching  basis,  to 
pay  the  costs  of  refinancing  mortgage  obli- 
gations on  real  property  not  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed by  any  Federal  agency. 
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{ b  (  The  legislation  requires  each  applicant 
Scat*  to  submit  a  plan  to  be  approved  by  the 
President  lor  the  implexnentation  of  th.'  re- 
nnancing  of  the  real  property;  to  designate 
a  State  agency  to  carry  out  the  plan:  to  pro- 
vide assurances  that  any  lo;\n  made  under  the 
plan  shall  have  a  maturity  o:  up  to  40  years 
with  interest  not  to  exceed  3  percent:  to  re- 
quire th:it  the  State  agency  may  suspend 
principal  and  interest  payments  on  the  loan 
lor  up  to  5  years  ii  necess^iry  to  avoid  severe 
financial  hardship:  to  specify  that  no  loan 
to  refinance  an  esis:ing  debt  on  any  single 
property  shall  exceed  $30,000:  to  assure  that 
equitable  treatment  will  be  accorded  all  eli- 
gible property  owners:  to  empower  the  Presi- 
dant  to  prescribe  whatever  regulations  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  effectively  administer 
the  program  and  to  prevent  waste  of  Federal 
funds:  to  permit  Federal  auditing  of  books 
and  records  of  the  State  agency  dispensing 
assistance  under  the  provision. 

3.  Shelter  for  disaster  victims: 

(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
dwelling  accommodations  for  individuals  or 
families  if  he  determines  that  the  home  they 
occupied — as  owners  or  tenants — Is  unin- 
habitable due  to  a  major  disaster,  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  avoid  severe  hardship 
and  that  such  dwelling  accommodations  can- 
not otherwise  be  provided. 

(b)  Such  accommodations  may  be  pro- 
vided through  acquisition  or  lease  of  existing 
housing  or  mobile  homes.  The  monthly 
rental  for  such  housing  i  including  any  fixed 
expense  for  pav-ment  of  a  debt  on  a  destroyed 
or  damaged  house )  may  not  exi-eed  25  per- 
cent of  an  individual's  or  family's  income. 
Rentals  may  be  waived  for  up  to  12  months 
If  necessary  to  avoid  severe  financial  hard- 
ship. 

4.  FHA-lnsured  disaster  loans:  Owners  of 
damaged  or  destroyed  homes  may  receive 
PHA-lns\ired  loans  of  tip  to  100  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  or  esti- 
mated cost  of  repair  to  replace  or  restore  the 
homes  The  maximum  insured  loan  is  $20,- 
000.  and  can  be  made  for  up  to  40  years. 

5.  Extension  of  time  for  compliance  with 
programs  administered  by  Department  of 
Agriculture:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  reopen  to  farmers  in  disaster 
areas  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  any 
program  administered  by  his  Department  if 
such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship,  If  the  farmer  would  have 
been  eligible  for  such  program  had  he  made 
timely  application,  and  if  the  action  will  not 
materially  defeat  the  purpose  of  such  pro- 
gram. 

6.  Disaster  warnings:  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  authorized  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
civil  defense  communications  system  to  warn 
governmental  authorities  and  the  civilian 
population  in  areas  endangered  by  Imminent 
natural  disasters. 

7.  Assistance  to  imincorporated  commu- 
nities: 

(a)  Authority  is  extended  f<^T  disaster 
assistance  to  any  rural  community  or  \min- 
corporated  town  or  village  where  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency  determines 
there  is  need,  that  such  assistance  is  feasi- 
ble and  that  it  will  be  effectively  utilized. 

fb)  Assistance  is  also  authorized  in  the 
form  of  loans  or  insuring  loans  to  permit 
construction  of  waste  disposal  systems  and 
other  public  facilities  providing  for  commu- 
nity services  in  rural  areas.  In  certain  cases, 
a  grant  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost 
may  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  Provision  is  also  made  to  allow,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  suspension  of  the  principal  and 
related  interest  payments  on  operating  loans 
made  to  farmers  and  ranchers  whose  opera- 
tions are  severely  affected  by  a  major  disaster. 

8.  Assistance  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools:  When  the  Governor  of  a  State  in 
which  there  is  a  declared  disaster  area  cer- 
tifies that  the  State  and  affected  local  com- 
munities have  exhausted  their  resources  to 


repair  or  replace  damaged  or  destroyed  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  the  Office  of 
Education  may  provide  assistance,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  they  now  provide,  to  repair 
or  rebuild  schools  in  the  disaster  areas,  and 
may  provide  assistance  to  operate  those 
schools. 

9.  Highway  assistance  in  disaster  areas. 
Assistance  to  rebuild  or  repair  Federal-aid 
highways  or  bridges  in  disaster  areas  may  be 
provided  on  a  100-percent  Federal-aid  basis, 
instead  of  the  usual  Federal-State  matching 
basis  required  for  initial  construction  of  such 
highways  or  bridges. 


NEW  YORK   CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  Lxrv 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mxjlter]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUin"ER.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
,  mer   New   York   City   was   unfortunate 
enough  to  have  riots. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  21.  1965. 
and  presents  the  views  of  a  number  of 
prominent  New  York  City  citizens  about 
the  prospects  for  this  summer. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis"  and  follows: 
New  York  Crry  in  Crisis — Another  Long 

Hot  Summer  Ahead — Voices  of  Concern 

ON   New   Riots 

(By   Barry   Gottehrer) 

Race  rioting  finally  erupted  in  New  York 
City  last  summer  but  the  conditions  that 
spawned  it  and  the  indifference  that  spread 
it  have  been  a  part  of  this  greatest  city  In 
the  world  for  a  long,  long  time. 

By  the  time  the  week  of  rioting  In  Harlem 
and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  had  been  halted  last 
July,  one  youth  had  been  killed,  93  civilians 
and  50  policemen  injured,  more  than  500 
persons  arrested  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  property  damaged. 

Yet  these  are  only  statistics  and  tell  only 
a  small  part  of  the  story  of  this  city  last 
summer. 

To  the  8  million  living  here,  the  race  riot 
had  finally  become  a  reality — and  the  fear 
that  it  could  have  Involved  thousands  in- 
stead of  hundreds  terrified  a  city  and  brought 
the  poverty  of  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant to  the  front  pages  of  each  of  the  city's 
newspapers. 

In  the  aftermath,  as  the  irresponsibility 
of  some  of  the  Negro  leadership  and  some  of 
the  press  and  the  indifference  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration were  forgotten,  one  thing  be- 
came painfully  clear — the  riots  had  pointed 
up  the  lack  of  communication  between  the 
people  of  the  ghetto  and  the  Negro  leaders, 
the  Negro  leaders  and  the  city  administra- 
tion, and  the  whites  of  New  York. 

To  establish  a  dialog.  Mayor  Wagner  met 
with  the  city's  Negro  leaders  and  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King  and,  though  he 
refused  to  set  up  a  civilian  police  review 
Immediately  as  they  demanded,  he  did  make 
a  handful  of  promises. 

Foremost  among  them  were  a  special  com- 
mittee to  jconslder  setting  up  a  civilian  re- 
view board  to  go  over  charges  of  alleged  po- 
lice brutality;  a  massive  effort  to  get  more 
funds  to  fight  poverty  in  Harlem  and  the 
Harlems  all  over  the  city,  and  a  plan  to  hire 
1,000  ghetto  "youths  for  sumnfer  work  in  the 
city  government  "to  Indicate  the  city's  over- 
riding   concern    with    Jobs    and    the    high 


necessity  of  getting  unemployed  youths  off 
the  streets  and  Into  useful  employment." 

Eight  months  have  passed  since  the  mayor 
made  these  promises. 

The  special  committee  has.  like  the  vast 
majority  of  the  mayor's  special  committees 
done  absolutely  nothing  but  defer  action 
by  the  mayor. 

Through  the  mayor's  efforts,  the  Federal 
and  city  governments  have  Increased  tiie 
flow  of  poverty  funds  into  this  city's  ghettos 
but  HARYOU-ACT,  the  biggest  of  the  ghetto 
community-action  programs,  has  been  pain- 
fully  slow  In  getting  started  and  currently 
is  facing  a  handful  of  investigations. 

And  the  city's  admirable  plan  to  hire  1,000 
youths  resulted  In  the  number  being  hired  at 
$1.50  an  hour  for  an  average  of  less  than  3 
weeks  each. 

Yet  it  Is  not  only  the  mayor's  broken 
promises  that  have  led  to  talk  of  more  rioting 
this  summer. 

It  is  this  basic  lack  of  communication 
among  the  people  of  this  city  which  seems 
to  have  increased  rather  than  lessened  La 
the  last  8  months. 

It  starts  with  the  Negroes  who  condemn 
the  mayor  for  not  giving  them  enough  to 
the  Increasing  number  of  whites  who  con- 
demn the  mayor  for  giving  the  Negroes  too 
much,  and  ends  with  the  Negro  leaders  who 
have  lost  touch  with  the  people  and  city  offi- 
cials who  have  chosen  to  ignore  reality. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  Claude  Lewis  of 
the  Herald  Tribune's  New  York  City's  staff 
has  spoken  to  civil  rights  leaders,  citizens 
and  city  officials  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
some  lines  of  communication  and  a  dialogue 
before  It  Is  too  late — before  another  summer, 
more  terrifying,  more  destructive  than  the 
last,  Is  upon  us  again.  Here  the  leaders  give 
their  opinions  as  to  what  has  been  done, 
what  hasn't  been  done  and  what  must  be 
done  to  prevent  another  summer  of  rioting. 

WHAT    THEY    SAY — A    WEATHER    EYE    ON   THE 
BAROMETER 

James  Farmer,  national  director  of  CORE 
Cursed  by  history  and  grafted  onto  a 
wealthy  island,  Harlem  is  a  white-owned 
Negro  ghetto  that  systematically  rots  from 
apathy,  poverty  and  violence.  But  those  are 
words,  and  Harlem  has  plenty  of  words. 
Words  from  55  dozen  documents  cranked  out 
of  the  commission  system,  the  antipoverty 
system  and  the  system  system.  The  single 
most  outrageous  fact  about  Harlem  is  that 
they  know.  "They,"  the  people  who  can 
provide  jobs,  hire  Negro  cops,  kill  rats  and 
fumigate  the  physical  blight,  they  know. 
Make  no  mistake,  Harlem  is  not  the  victim 
of  the  mayor's  Innocence,  the  Governor's 
improvidence  or  the  President's  ignorance. 
It  is  the  victim  of  deliberate  betrayal,  real 
and  present  racism,  greed  and  political  cyn- 
icism. Yes,  we  are  in  for  another  "long, 
hot  summer"  and  let  no  one  call  that  a  self- 
fufilllng  prophecy.  Words  are  not  the  gaso- 
line of  riots.  Rats,  unemployment,  narcotics 
and  rotted  doorframes  are  the  self -ful fillers. 
You  see  a  rat;  he  bites.  You  see  an  un- 
employed man;  he  might  bite.  too.  In  un- 
derstanding Harlem  and  similar  places 
throughout  the  North,  consider  the  Negro 
who  comes  from  Georgia  or  Alabama  to 
125th  Street.  From  the  absolute  segrega- 
tion of  the  South  we  come  wlshfullv  north 
to  the  "open  society."  We  find  Harlem.  We 
find  the  almost  absolute  segregation  of  the 
North.  And  consider  how  much  more  vio- 
lent Is  our  outrage  when  we  discover  this 
geographic  betrayal.  Only  now,  in  the  past 
half-decade  have  we  acted  to  secure  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  South,  but  in  the  North 
even  with  that  right  we  find  ourselves  physi- 
cally starved,  racially  Isolated  and  politically 
manipulated.  All  this,  with  the  heady  air  of 
freedom  15  blocks  south.  How  can  you 
counsel  this  furious  man?  "Patience"  is 
surrender,  "violence"  is  suicide,  and  "edu- 
cation" Is  Inadequate  and  often  a.cynical 
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nntrast  to  an  empty  stomach  and  a  fetid  keep    pace     with     accelerating     population 

<:°^^''"  growth    and   demands   for   increased   social 

''"onlv  a  racial  concert  of  action  to  relieve  services, 

our  lives  can  touch  us.    Only  an  open  mar-  The  exodus  not  only  of  upper-income  white 


set  m  Jobs  and  homes  and  limitless  educa- 
lional  options  can  answer  our  defeatism. 

And  all  of  this  must  be  set  in  motion  by 
those  in  the  seat  of  political  power.  Do  not 
tease  and  further  infuriate  us  with  a  "clean- 
up-1-block-a-year"  tokenism.  Write  no 
more  studies  about  our  cultural  and  psy- 
chological  hangups.     Don't  wait  until   our 


persons  but  of  thousands  of  Negro  citizens 
to  the  suburbs  has  not  only  often  bankrupt 
the  leadership  of  our  inner-city  communities 
but  robbed  the  central  city  of  ttoe  tax 
potential  absolutely  vital  to  maintain  and 
improve  these  public  services  Indispensible 
to  the  functioning  of  a  great  metropolis. 
New  York  cannot  ignore  one-seventh  of  its 


woman  and  Harlem's  off  and  nmning.  It's 
not  because  Harlem  has  a  disrespect  for  law 
and  order,  but  rather  Harlem  has  a  deep  and 
In  some  cases  legitimate  resentment  of  rules 
which  govern  the  community  and  which 
Harlem  had  no  part  In  creating. 

It  is  necessary  for  Mayor  Wagner  to  per- 
form some  overt  acts  that  will  indicate  that 
the  city  is  making  a  genuine  effort — and  I 
don't  mean  talk — to  change  the  conditions 
which  have  existed  for  far  too  long.  The  ap- 
pointment of   Captain  Sealy  as  head   of  a 


bloc^i^d  by  5  days  of  rioting  to     population^r    treat    their_  afflictions    with     Harlem  police  precinct  was  long  overd^^^^^^^^^ 


people  are 

toss  our  children  a  smattering  of  Jobs.  Don't 
pour  tens  of  thousands  of  Federal  dollars 
into  programs  that  are  instantly  siphoned 
imo  a  political  "bag."  Don't  insult  our  in- 
telligence by  hiring  black  faces  to  sit  near 
vour  windows  and  for  God's  sake,  walk  In 
Harlem  and  learn  that  we  are  not  telling  a 
lie. 
Julius  C.  C.  Edelstein,  executive  aid  to 

mayor 
The  Harlem  community  is  beset  by  many 
problems.  Many  communities  are  suffering 
from  the  same  conditions  and  we  are  press- 
ing ahead  with  programs  to  offset  these  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  school  problems,  housing  prob- 
lems, employment  problems  and  others.  It 
is  all  of  these  problems  and  none  of  them 
specifically  which  cause  the  feeling  of  despair 
among  those  living  in  our  underprivileged 
neighborhoods.  The  city  has  done  a  lot  to 
offset  these  problems  and  we  will  be  doing 
a  lot  right  along. 

We've  also  been  progressing  with  our  antl- 
povertv  programs. 

We  feel  we  are  meeting  the  problems  of 
Harlem  as  well  as  we  can.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  anticipate  a  repetition  of  last  year's 
disorders. 

Alexander  J.  Allen,  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  League  of  Greater  New  York 
The  racial  crisis  is  at  the  bottom  of  New 
York  City's  troubles.  It  produced  many  of 
the  dilemmas  which  have  plunged  it  Into 
chronic   and   virtually   insoluble   disorder. 

For  generations  it  was  ignored.  White 
citizens  turned  their  back  to  it,  fled  from 
it,  and  forgot  it. 

During  this  time.  New  York  City  declined. 
Whole  neighborhoods  changed;  leadership  In 
communities  was  torn  out  by  the  grass  roots 
and  the  normal  processes  of  gradual  transi- 
tion of  leadership  were  destroyed. 

Racial  stratification  and  ghettoization  cre- 
ated vast  pools  of  people  having  no  effective 
leadership — and  leadership  is  the  catalyst 
which  a  great  city  must  have  if  it  Is  to  rise 
from  the  doldrums  of  racial  stratification  and 
despair. 

The  ghettoization  of  New  York  City's  1,- 
141,000  Negro  citizens  worked  a  tragic  and 
terrible  hardship  of  indescribable  propor- 
tions on  this  group,  as  well  as  upon  white 
residents. 

It  has  contributed  to  social  disorganiza- 
tion— produced  by  Inferior  education,  high 
unemployment,  slums,  and  Inadequate  health 
and  welfare  services.  It  has  also  led  to  the 
high  rates  of  drug  addiction,  crime  and 
violence — disorders  which  not  only  character- 
ize life  in  the  ghetto  but  which  have  spilled 
out  to  threaten  people  everywhere,  black 
and  while  alike.  It  has  made  many  areas 
Islands  of  fear,  it  has  made  others  deserts 
of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding. 

I  refer  to  the  neighborhoods  whose  streets 
are  unsafe  after  dark;  I  speak  of  the  parks 
where  people  fear  to  walk;  I  think  of  the 
subways  women  are  reluctant  to  ride.  I 
think  "of  all-white  areas  of  angry,  frightened 
homeowners  and  school  groups.  I  think  of 
what  Alan  Paton,  in  "Cry,  the  Beloved  Coun- 
try," called,  "the  fear  of  bondage  and  the 
bondage  of  fear." 

And  I  think,  too.  of  the  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  the  city's  physical  facilities  unable  to 


poultices  and  survive  as  a  great  place  In 
which  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  raise  our  chil- 
dren. New  Yorkers  cannot  consider  Har- 
lem's plight  only  when  a  riot  erupts.  They 
must  take  sufficient  and  immediate  action  at 
every  level  to  help  those  Negro  citizens  mired 
in  poverty  to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

A  city's  buildings  may  rise  to  the  sky;  but 
a  city  cannot  rise  in  stature  above  its  people. 
A  city  is  people — all  of  its  people;  the  sum 
total  of  their  productivity  rather  than  their 
potential.  If  New  York  City  in  the  past  has 
turned  its  back  on  Negro  citizens.  It  has 
turned  Its  back  on  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
the  full  potential  of  all  its  people. 

I  reiterate  the  call  of  the  National  Urban 
League  for  a  Marshall  plan  for  Americans — 
a  crash,  all-out  Immediate  effort  sparked  by 
Federal,  State,  municipal,  private,  and  cor- 
porate funds  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 
The  hour  has  come  to  build  a  new  New 
York — an  open  city  free  of  ghettos,  free  of 
blight,  free  of  unemployment  and  stagna- 
tion. 

Our  city  today  is  in  the  state  of  shock — It 
lies  semiparalyzed— whether  we  view  Its 
traffic  snarl  or  the  lack  of  creative  and  dy- 
namic leadership.  This  blight  will  prevail 
unless  we  can  wipe  out  the  racial  Ills  which 
have  produced  so  much  of  this  paralysis. 

Arthur  J.  Rogers,  director.  New  York  City 
youth  board 
I  don't  foresee  rioting  this  summer,  but  I 
didn't  think  there  would  be  riots  last  sum- 
mer either.  I  think  the  prevention  dollar  Is 
the  most  Important  dollar.  From  what  I 
observed  last  year  none  of  the  kids  in  the 
youth  board  program  were  involved  in  the 
riots.  We  must  expand  all  of  the  programs 
where  youth  is  involved  and  In  that  way  we 
can  motivate  them  to  look  beyond  their 
immediate  environment  toward  a  better  and 
more  fulfilling  future. 

Livingston  Wingate,  executive  director  of 
HARYOU-ACT 
The  major  problem  affecting  Harlem  is  the 
Inability  of  a  substantial  segment  of  its 
citizens  to  meaningfully  or  adequately  sus- 
tain themselves  spiritually  and  physically  In 
our  society  pursuant  to  the  rules  and  stand- 
ards established  by  the  society. 

In  brief,  the  residents  of  Harlem  are  victims 
of  a  grievous  social  injustice  dating  back  to 
1619  which  remains  uncorrected  to  date. 
These  residents,  identifiable  by  color  and 
geographical  Isolation,  react  to  their  de- 
plorable plight  in  various  manners  both  as 
to  scope  and  method. 

The  question  presented  Is  how  can  we  best 
be  assured  that  these  victims  of  our  social 
lockout  will  not  disturb  the  peace  of  our 
society.  Clearly,  the  best  answer  lies  in  re- 
moving all  the  barriers  which  stifle  their 
development,  thereby  enabling  them  to  en- 
ter the  mainstreams  of  our  economic,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  political  life. 

I  don't  think  enough  substantial  moves 
have  been  made  by  the  city  to  eliminate  the 
basic  cause  of  the  disturbances  of  last  sum- 
mer. That  is  not  to  say  that  there  will  be 
riots  this  year. 

Disturbances  such  as  those  which  took 
place  las^  vgar  are  caused  by  imponderables. 
In  Harlem  m*felve  disturbances  seem  to  have 
a  history  ol  being  set  off  by  incidents  in- 
volving  the   police.    A  stray  bullet   hits   a 


is  a  small  example  of  what  mtist  happen 
here. 

No  kid  will  follow  a  set  of  rules  If  he  be- 
lieves he  Is  not  an  Important  part  of  the 
total  community.  If  he  sees  an  Iron  gate 
locking  him  into  a  life  of  frustration  and 
despair  he  will  create  his  own  rules  and  they 
will  be  negative  or  antisocial. 

The  answer  is  to  crack  the  door  with 
meaningful  acts.  You've  got  to  give  them 
something  positive  to  identify  with,  to  elimi- 
nate their  deep  sense  of  hopelessness.  I  once 
did  a  great  Job  talking  to  a  kid,  telling  him 
he  did  belong  to  the  total  commtmlty,  that 
he  was  welcomed,  that  his  opinions  were 
valued.  He  thanked  me  and  then  asked  me 
to  give  him  something  tangible  and  sub- 
stantial to  show  my  good  faith.  That  kid 
had  had  many  lectures  and  no  lectvire  could 
satisfy  him  any  longer,  he  wanted  a  job,  a 
decent  home,  and,  most  of  all,  respect.  That's 
the  best  way  to  solve  the  ills  of  Harlem.  Of- 
fer respect,  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment, education,  housing,  and  health. 

Melvin  Anderson,  a  19-year-old  unemployed 
Negro  dropout 
Whites  just  don't  want  to  see  me  do  any- 
thing with  my  life.  They  just  want  to  see 
Negroes  pushing  brooms  and  cleaning  things. 
They  only  come  to  Harlem  to  take  money. 
That's  the  cops  and  businessmen.  Most  of 
them  don't  care  if  I  live  or  die. 

The  trouble  with  a  kid's  life  in  Harlem  Is 
that  by  the  time  any  real  help  arrives,  it's 
too  late.  You've  got  to  reach  a  Harlem  kid 
by  the  time  he's  12  because  by  then  he's  a 
man  and  his  mind's  made  up.  He's  already 
decided  what  he  wants  and  how  he's  gonna 
get  it.  He  knows  who  he  hates  and  he  knows 
why. 

I  know  people  who  just  walk  arovmd  Har- 
lem all  the  time.  They  are  broken  up.  They 
are  hopeless.  One  thing  about  Harlem.  We 
get  everything  here.  But  everybody  In  Har- 
lem has  troubles  and  not  too  many  people 
can  change  their  life.  I  don't  think  the 
city  would  do  anjrthing  for  Negroes  if  they 
felt  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  wouldn't 
take  anything  they  want.  One  thing  the  city 
doesn't  want  is  more  riots.  We  learned  that 
last  summer.  White  people  don't  like  trou- 
ble.  Negroes  are  used  to  it. 

Bishop  A.  A.  Childs,  mayor  of  Harlem 
Last  summer  when  the  riots  erupted,  a 
number  of  shocking  conditions  were  in  glar- 
ing evidence.  Today,  many  months  later, 
the  very  large  majority  of  these  conditions 
continue  to  exist.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
inequities  of  Harlem  life  is  the  lack  of  prop- 
er— or  even  reasonable — enforcement  ol 
existing  laws.  People  are  allowed  to  stand 
on  street  corners,  drinking  openly,  using 
profanity,  and  generally  displaying  disorderly 
conduct.  They  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  be- 
have like  this  on  Park  Avenue  and  60th 
Street,  so  why  should  they  be  allowed  to  be- 
have like  this  In  Harlem? 

Harlem  lacks  Industry  which  intensifies 
the  shortage  of  job  opportunities.  Drug  ad- 
diction is  no  less  a  problem  than  it  was  last 
year  and  we  cannot  even  look  toward  a 
comprehensive  program  to  handle  drug  ad- 
diction. Housing  is  poor;  as  it  has  been  for 
too  many  years.  In  short,  city  hall  has  done 
very  little  to  change  the  face  or  the  character 
of  Harlem. 
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There  are  a  number  of  things  the  city 
could  do  if  it  chose  to  deal  honestly  with 
Harlem.  They  could  move  some  city  offices 
into  central  Harlem,  stimulating  b\islness  and 
housing.  This  alone  would  bring  up  the 
tone  of  the  community.  There  is  a  need  for 
a  cultural  center  and  perhaps  a  university 
here.  Also,  much  could  be  done  about  the 
unemplojTnent  problem,  which  remains  on 
the  highest  level  in  the  country. 

Negroes  are,  to  a  large  extent,  locked  out 
of  the  craft  unions.  Why  doesn't  the  city, 
take  advantage  of  these  unemployed,  skilled 
men?  They  could  form  a  task  force,  and  put 
them  to  work  renovating  these  slvun  tene- 
ments and  bill  the  landlords. 

The  city  has  failed  Harlem  In  many  ways. 
But  of  paramount  importance  Is  the  police 
situation.  There  have  been  many  Instances 
that  if  they  cannot  be  termed  police  bru- 
tality it  Is  safe  to  say  they  were  badly 
handled.  I  believe  that  Commissioner  Miu-- 
phy  should  be  replaced  because  of  his  failure 
to  deal  realistically  with  Harlem  and  other 
potentially  explosive  areas. 

The  mayor  will  not  admit  that  Harlem  Is  a 
volcano.  It  is  not  a  sleeping  volcano  but  a 
quiescent  volcano.  It  will  take  only  a  small 
incident  added  to  the  ever-Increasing  tension 
that  we  constantly  live  with.  The  treatment 
of  Negroes  in  Selma,  Ala.,  has  a  dixect  a£fect 
on  Negroes  in  Harlem.  Wherever  one  of 
our  black  brothers  is  injiu-ed  we  all  bleed  a 
little.  This  creates  resentment  toward  white 
policemen  in  Harlem  even  though  he's  not 
connected  with  Selma.  But  the  fact  is  that 
any  arrest  by  a  white  policeman  becomes  a 
racial  issue  because  of  the  pressure  which 
exists  in  every  community  in  the  country. 
This  is  a  fact  which  the  city  can  do  nothing 
about  but  this  does  not  excuse  his  indiffer- 
ence in  areas  where  he  can  help.  Harlem 
can  explode  into  a  deluge  of  riots  and  blood- 
shed any  day. 

Jesse  Gray,  chairman  of  the  community 
council  on  housing 

Harlem  can  become  a  livable  and  respecta- 
ble community  and  still  remain  99  percent 
black.  That  is,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, along  with  the  city  and  State,  decides 
to  throw  In  a  billion  dollars  to  rehabilitate 
the  entire  community. 

Unless  this  takes  place,  we  have  no  choice. 
The  conditions  which  have  existed  so  long 
will  remain.  Harlem  will  remain  a  ghetto 
without  adequate  heat,  hot  water  and  oth- 
er facilities.  One  night  this  summer  com- 
ing, a  woman  may  Just  run  out  into  the 
streets  with  a  baby  that  has  beeii  bitten 
by  a  rat.  The  baby  may  have  blood  running 
all  over  it  and  a  scene  like  that  Just  may 
kick  off  another  riot. 

I  expect  this  summer  to  be  hotter  than 
last  summer  because  people  here  in  Haritra 
are  more  angry  than  they  were  last  sumn:er 
I  think  that  the  riots  and  the  attitude  to- 
ward America's  shrines  are  all  a  part  of  the 
deep    resentment    on    the   part   of    Negroes 
It  Is  especially  Important  to  note  that  the  - 
Federal    Government    should    worry    about 
freedom  in  the  United  States  with  the  same 
degree  of  concern  they  are  showing  for  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.    The  city  has  to  face 
up  to  the  problems  of  Harlem.     Many  oth- 
er antisocial  situations  are  certain  to  arise 
unless  the  problems  here  are  dealt  with. 
Paul  Zuher,  civil  rights  attorney 
There  has  been  a  quieting  of  the  racial  un- 
rest in  Harlem  but  this  has  not  been  because 
of  action  on   the  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York.     Rather  it  is  the  result  of  people  want- 
ing to  believe  that  the  difficulties  they  have 
lived  with  for  most  of  their  lives  are  going  to 
be  resolved.     But  the  situation  of  rat  Infesta- 
tion has  remained  the  same,  the  relations  be- 
tween  the   police   and   the   Negro  have   re- 
mained the  same.     Youngsters  are  not  get- 
ting the  opportunities  promised.    Not  enough 
of  them  are  learning  to  earn  a  living  or  being 
trained  to  perform  a  Job.    There  Is  still  the 
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feeling  of  hopelessness  that  existed  prior  to 
the  last  demonstrations.  The  key  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  riots  this  year 
lies  In  how  effective  the  Federal  funds  given 
to  the  city  are  used  to  rectify  these  wrongs. 
We  have  got  to  face  the  facts.  If  those 
funds  are  not  used  effectively,  we  are  In  for 
a  summer  this  year  that  will  make  last  year 
look  like  a  tea  party. 

You  cannot  satisfy  the  needs,  desires,  and 
aspirations  of  50,000  kids  by  announcing 
there'll  be  375  Jobs  under  antipoverty  by 
June.  That's  simply  not  enough.  If  we 
don't  move  diligently  and  honestly.  In  all  the 
troubled  aspects  of  our  deprived  communi- 
ties, we  are  headed  for  real  trouble.  Mere 
promises  are  not  going  to  satisfy  these  de- 
jected children.  The  disillusionment  of  our 
young  will  result  in  the  emasculation  of  Ne- 
gro leadership  in  the  community.  This  lead- 
ership promised  results  and  they  can't  go 
back  this  summer  with  the  same  promises. 

If  Mr.  Wagner's  proposed  action  programs 
were  really  effective  and  functioning  he 
would  be  the  first  to  broadcast  it.  We  have 
not  heard  from  him  along  these  lines  re- 
cently. 

We  are  also  faced  with  the  mockery  of 
justice  revealed  by  the  Whitmore  case.  Kids 
are  certain  to  feel  that  "they'll  acuse  me  and 
beat  the  lie  out  of  me." 

It  Is  time  for  the  Governor  to  set  up  a 
special  district  attorney  to  go  Into  all  aspects 
of  law  enforcement.  I  don't  know  whether 
Christopher  Lynch,  the  suspect  In  the  recent 
subway  murder.  Is  guilty  or  not  but  because 
of  the  Whitmore  case  many  Negroes  will  look 
with  a  Jaundiced  eye  at  his  confession,  If  he 
confesses. 

The  only  way  to  solve  the  problems  of 
Harlem  is  for  a  complete  disclosure  of  the 
facts  which  envelop  this  community.  Hiding 
behind  halftruths  won't  solve  it.  The  loss 
of  confidence  in  police  last  year  and  the  loss 
of  confidence  In  the  courts  this  year,  these 
are  Ingredients  leading  to  anarchy.  There 
will  be  a  new  breed  of  liberators,  or  so-called 
liberators,  fanning  the  heat  who  hope  to  put 
Harlem  back  on  the  front  pages  around  the 
world.  This  couldn't  have  been  accom- 
plished last  year  if  the  city  had  done  Its  Job. 

The  problems  of  Harlem  are  not  Indige- 
nous to  race.  Any  people  who  believe  that 
their  rights  are  being  denied  and  that  he  has 
no  place  to  appeal  to  will  behave  like  Harlem 
did  last  summer.  This  sense  of  powerless- 
ne.ss  creates  a  type  of  cancer  which  erupts 
Into  a  disease.  And  there  Is  only  one  cure 
for  that  disease:  honesty.  America  fought  a 
great  revolution  in  1776  over  freedom.  A 
nice  conununity  like  Forest  Hills  would  be- 
have the  same  way  Harlem  behaved  last  sum- 
mer if  the  conditions  were  the  same.  Take 
away  rights  and  redress  from  any  group  and 
rhey  will  behave  like  animals.  A  lack  of  free- 
dom gets  people  down  to  the  basic  in  a  hurry. 

^-ugar-coated  pills  won't  solve  the  prob- 
lems. The  mayor  has  been  fooling  around 
instead  of  facing  the  problem  of  Harlem  for 
over  a  year.  He  will  be  elected  by  default, 
bi-r  he'll  still  have  to  face  Harlem  and  the 
kids  again  each  summer. 

Michael  J.  Murphy,  police  commissioner 
The  crises  we  experienced  In  New  York 
City  last  voir  provided  valuable  lessons  for 
all  of  us.  Freedom  of  expression,  peaceful 
demonstrations,  and  picket  lines  were  pro- 
tected. License  to  loot,  pillage,  and  riot  was 
revoked  by  swift,  firm,  and  legal  police  ac- 
tion. 

We  look  forward  to  1965  with  hope  and 
optimism.  We  feel  that  the  hates  and  pas- 
sions of  1964  have  been  diminished  by  an 
understanding  that  nothing  was  solved  by 
riot  and  rancor.  We  have  established  better 
relationships  with  the  leaders  of  all  com- 
munities In  the  city.  Our  goal  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  better  understanding  by  the  public 
of  the  role  of  the  police  and  a  greater  aware- 
ness by  police  of  their  responsibilities  to  the 


public.  Now  programs  of  Improving  police, 
community  relations  are  being  developed  J 
am  certain  that  through  this  two-way  street 
will  flow  a  traffic  of  tranquillity  and  construe- 
tive  change  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all. 


NEW      YORK      CITY      IN      CRISIS- 
PART    LXV 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  22,  1965,  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  series  on  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis." 

The  article  follows: 
New  York  CrrY  in  Crisis— City  Housing— 
A  Myth  in  a  World  of  Luxury 

(Note.— Nearly  one-fifth  of  this  greatest 
city  In  the  world's  8  million  people  continue 
to  live  In  poverty— many  of  them  trapped  in 
dilapidated.  rat-infesLed  tenements,  all  vic- 
tims of  the  slums.  To  these  people,  the 
chief  means  of  escape  would  seem  to  ba 
through  the  massive  multimillion-dollar, 
low-income  housing  program  administered 
by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 
It  would  seem  to  be  but  it  Isn't.  Here,  in 
the  first  of  three  reports.  Barry  Gottehrer 
presents  a  study  of  the  housing  authority— 
a  case  of  myth  versus  reality.) 

(By   Barry   Gottehrer) 

In  four  offices  and  two  boardrooms  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  250  Broadway,  the  men 
who  run  the  New  York  Housing  Authority, 
the  Nation's  biggest  landlord,  work  In  well- 
decorated  splendor. 

The  offices  are  new,  furnished  when  the 
authority  moved  into  its  new  quarters  In 
January  1964,  and  the  offices  are  expensive- 
ranging  In  taste  from  early  American  to  con- 
temporary, from  plush  carpeting  to  hand- 
some wood  paneling. 

Though  most  of  the  housing  authority's 
employees  are  unaware  of  the  Interiors  "of 
these  offices- and  even  fewer  have  seen 
them — one  employee,  after  seeing  one  for 
the  first  time  last  week,  commented  "I 
wouldn't  mind  living  there." 

Inside  these  offices,  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  most  luxurious  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration, William  Reid.  who  receives  535,000 
a  year  as  head  of  the  authority,  and  Ira  S. 
Robblns  and  Francis  V.  Madigan,  who  re- 
ceive $25,000  each  as  the  authority's  two 
other  directors,  puzzle  over  the  program's 
greatest  problem. 

The  problem?  Money  from  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  to  finance  low-Income 
housing  desperately  needed  by  a  city  In 
which  nearly  one-flfth  of  Its  8  million  people 
continue  to  live  in  poverty  conditions  that 
are  almost  total  unlivable. 

"That's  our  biggest  problem — ^money."  savs 
Mr.  Reld,  75.  former  deputy  mavor  under 
O'Dwyer  and  head  of  the  authority  since 
1958. 

"Robert  Moses  told  me  about  6  or  7  months 
ago  that  he  had  S2  billion  committed  to 
build  more  highways  in  the  cltv.  And  we 
have  practically  nothing  left  to  build  hous- 
ing. The  whole  damn  scheme  of  things  Is 
crazy." 

The  housing  authority's  financial  problems 
are  both  clear  and  present. 

The  authority  today  owns  and  operates 
three  kinds  of  developments — federally  aided, 
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state  aided,  and  city  aided — with  a  total  of 
137,064  apartments  and  an  estimated  525,000 
people. 

To  obtain  funds  to  construct  Federal  or 
city  developments,  the  authority  sells  long- 
term  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  or 
city  governments.  For  State  developments, 
housing  bonds  are  sold  by  the  State  and 
proceeds  are  loaned  to  the  authority  at  the 
same  rate  the  State  pays. 

All  of  the  developments  receive  partial  tax 
exemption  from  the  city,  and  the  rent  paid 
by  public-housing  tenants  constitutes  the 
major  portion  of  the  authority's  income. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  city- 
aided  projects,  this  Income  is  insufficient  to 
meet  operating  costs  and  debt  service — and 
annual  grants  from  the  Federal,  State,  and 
city  governments  in  the  form  of  cash  sub- 
sidies are  required  to  make  up  this  deficit. 

Since  the  first  public  housing  project — 
first  houses — was  completed  in  May  1936,  41 
percent  of  the  projects  have  been  federally 
aided,  37  percent  State-aided,  and  22  percent 
city  aided. 

Increasingly,  however,  all  three  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  city's  low-income  housing 
program  have  been  drying  up. 

Since  New  York  voters  rejected  a  propo- 
sition last  November  which  would  have  pro- 
vided an  additional  7,000  State  aided  public 
housing  units  in  the  city,  the  State-aided 
part  of  the  program  has  braked  to  a  halt. 
For  a  city  in  which  more  than  325,000 
families  live  in  substandard  housing  and 
100,000  are  currently  on  the  housing  author- 
ity's waiting  list,  it  is  obvious  that  the  funds 
would  have  to  come  from  somewhere — and 
quick.  And.  like  so  many  other  city  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government  seemed  to 
be  the  most  obvious  benefactor. 

Yet  President  Johnson  in  his  recent  hous- 
ing message  offered  little  help — or  hope.  In 
the  message,  he  called  for  35,000  new  public 
housing  units  to  be  built  nationally  each 
year  with  approximately  3,000  slated  for  New 
York  City. 

At  the  rate  of  3,000  units  a  year,  it  would 
take  a  family  applying  today  more  than  30 
years  to  get  into  a  new  public  housing  unit. 
Yet  if  the  city's  low-Income  housing  money 
problems  are  both  clear  and  present,  they 
are  no  more  clear  and  present  than  the  lav- 
Ishness  of  the  authority's  executive  offices 
and  the  mushrooming  state  of  its  payroll. 

According  to  the  authority's  own  figures, 
It  cost  $22,822.68  to  decorate  the  four  ex- 
ecutive offices  and  two  board  rooms.  Asked 
to  explain  the  expense  by  an  authority 
which  says  its  biggest  problem  is  a  shortage 
of  money,  Oscar  Kann,  the  public  relations 
director,  remarked,  "It's  nothing  unusual. 
You  should  see  the  city  administrator's  office 
on  the  14th  floor." 

The  expense,  however.  Is  unusual — par- 
ticularly when  considered  alongside  the  cost 
of  building  public  housing  apartments. 

It  cort  nearly  $23,000  to  furnish  these  four 
offices  and  two  board  rooms. 

It  costs — from  start  to  finish — an  average 
of  $3,000  to  build  a  public  housing  room  and, 
under  the  Federal  program,  cannot  exceed 
S20,000  for  any  apartment  regardless  of  its 
size. 

Yet  this  apparent  freedom  with  taxpayers' 
money  is  not  limited  to  office  decoration. 
In  1958,  after  stinging  press  criticism,  and 
several  investigations,  the  housing  authority 
«hich  had  been  established  in  1934  by  Maj-or 
LaGuardia.  was  totally  reorganized. 

Mr.  Reid,  who  had  an  exceptional  and  long 
record  .ns  a  city  official,  was  brought  in  to 
head  the  program  and,  for  the  first  time, 
two  other  men  were  named  to  serve  as  full- 
time  salaried  members  of  the  authority. 

The  reorganization  took  place  in  1958  and, 
as  the  chart  clearly  demonstrates,  the  pay- 
roll has  gone  up  a  lot  more  quickly  than 
public  housing  units. 

In  1957,  before  the  new  group  moved  In, 
the  authority  had  6,370  employees  (1,269  in 


the  central  office  and  5,101  in  the  field)  and 
a  payroll  of  $25.8  million  ($5.3  million  In  the 
central  office  and  $20.5  million  in  the  field)  to 
administer  103,010  apartments  and  380,000 
people  in  87  developments. 

As  of  December  31,  1964,  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  year  of  the  new  group,  the  authority  had 
8.670  employes  (1,426  in  the  central  office 
and  7,244  in  the  field)  and  an  annual  payroll 
of  $55  million  ($10.7  million  in  the  central 
office  and  $44.7  million  in  the  field)  to  ad- 
minister 135.472  apartments  and  519,000  peo- 
ple in  129  developments. 

Broken  down,  this  means  that  the  central 
office,  which  increased  its  staff  by  157  people 
in  7  years,  increased  its  payroll  by  more  than 
$5  million — an  increase  of  more  than  100  per- 
cent— to  administer  only  32,462  additional 
apartment.? — an  increase  of  less  than  33  per- 
cent. 

And,  as  the  chart  additionally  shows,  the 
authority.  In  the  7  years  under  new  leader- 
ship and  under  a  new  program,  has  built  a 
total  of  35,637  units  with  a  high  of  8,326  In 
1964  compared  to  49,459  units  built  in  the 
last  7  years  under  old  leadership  and  the 
much-criticized  program. 

Yet  this  rapidly  expanding  payroll  Is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  crisis  that  has  brought 
New  York  City's  desperately  needed  low-in- 
come housing  program  to  a  standstill. 

At  the  heart  of  the  crisis  is  the  concept  of 
public  housing  itself — what  it  was  created 
for  and  what  it  represents  today,  why  it  isn't 
really  working  and  why  it  might  not  work  at 
all. 

To  most  New  Yorkers,  public,  low-Income 
housing,  where  the  rents  range  from  $11  a 
month  to  $19,  represents  the  major  means 
of  providing  decent  and  sanitary  housing  for 
the  city's  impoverished  and  troubled  people. 
That  Is  what  It  represents.  That  is  not 
what  it  has  become. 

"The  original  concept  behind  public  hotis- 
ing  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  not  only  house  people  but  would  also 
change  the  behavioral  patterns  of  the  people 
it  houses."  says  a  former  and  longtime  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  city's  problem  projects. 

"In  reality,  however,  what  we  have  learned 
Is  that  It  only  provides  better  housing.  We 
have  learned  that  if  we  put  enough  troubled 
people  together  we  will  not  have  a  housing 
project.  We  will  have — and  we  do  have — 
behavioral  slums. 

"Until  the  mid-1950's,  it  used  to  be  a  de- 
light to  live  in  public  housing  and  we  would 
accept  people  strictly  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  income.  But  we  learned  that  when  a 
minority  group  reaches  40  percent  In  a  proj- 
ect the  white  families  start  fleeing.  This 
has  left  the  authority  with  an  almost  insur- 
mountable problem — practice  discrimination 
In  certain  projects  to  keep  them  integrated 
or  let  them  become  almost  totally  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican. 

"This  Is  an  overwhelming  problem  but 
they  can't  afford  to  admit  the  program  has 
failed  and  try  to  do  something  about  it. 
Like  a  great  many  other  things  in  this  city, 
the  low-income  housing  program  has  become 
a  political  matter  where  department  heads 
are  forced  to  speak  only  of  success  and  are 
not  allowed  to  face  reality." 

Complicating  this  problem  are  the  income 
limitations  placed  on  residents. 

This  not  only  Insures  that  the  financially 
needy  get  in,  wliich  obviously  Is  necessary"; 
it  also,  unfortunately,  forces  those  whose  in- 
comes rise  above  the  limits  out. 

What  this  has  done  is  create  a  housing 
environment  where  permanency  comes  only 
to  those  who  remain  impoverished  and  where 
continued  failure  Is  made  more  advanta- 
geous than  future  success. 

Since  Job  and  Income  opportunities  for 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  have  continued 
to  lag  far  behind  similar  opportunities  for 
whites.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  why  public 
housing  projects  increasingly  have  become 
minority  group  ghettofe. 


In  1959,  when  the  housing  authority  under- 
took to  reverse  this  trend  by  instituting  a 
new  policy  of  tenant  selection  to  control  the 
number  of  whites  and  nonwhltes  admitted 
Into  each  project,  Negroes  constituted  more 
than  39  percent  and  Puerto  Rlcans  more  than 
17  percent  of  all  public  housing  tenants. 

Today,  the  breakdown  in  federally  aided 
projects  in  the  city  is  33.6  white,  43.7  percent 
Negro,  and  22.7  percent  Puerto  Rican  and 
other,  and  in  State-aided  projects,  29  6  per- 
cent white,  47.1  percent  Negro,  and  23.3  per- 
cent Puerto  Rican  and  other. 

Yet  even  this  breakdown — supplied  by  the 
housing  authority  to  show  that  the  city's 
public-housing  projects  are  integrated — 
doesn't  present  a  true  picture. 

The  racial  breakdown  of  each  Individual 
project,  which  the  housing  authority  re- 
fused to  release  to  the  Herald  Tribune,  paints 
a  far  more  realistic  picture. 

This  four-page  report,  dated  June  30,  1964, 
shows  that  while  the  overall  program  may 
be  integrated,  the  individual  projects  are  es- 
sentiaUy  mostly  white  or  mostly  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican. 

Yet  the  housing  authority's  Inability  to 
bring  about  true  integration  in  Its  projects 
is  a  small  falling  compared  to  the  problem 
created   by   its   adoption   of  a  long  list  of 

eligibility  requirements  in  1961.     The  list 

called  Desirability  Standards  for  Admission 
of  Tenants — was  revised  in  April  of  1964  and, 
though  the  housing  authority  does  not  like 
to  admit  it,  serves  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
the  vast  majority  of  peopl^^jyho  need  public 
housing  the  most. 

Who  Is  to  take  care  of  these  "Inellglbles," 
who  number  more  than  300,000  in  the  city, 
and  whose  problems  range  from  drug  addic- 
tion to  poor  housekeeping.  If  the  housing 
authority  won't? 

"It's  a  welfare  problem,"  says  Mr.  Reid. 
"We  can't  take  care  of  everybody  and  we  have 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere." 

Not  surprisingly.  Welfare  Commissioner 
James  R.  Dumpson  Is  convinced  the  in- 
ellglbles are  a  problem  to  be  handled  by  the 
housing  authority  in  which  people  must  first 
be  removed  from  the  slums  and  into  decent 
housing  before  they  can  be  rehabilitated. 

And,  while  the  number  of  people  on  wel- 
fare rolls  continues  to  climb,  the  slums  mul- 
tiply and  the  plight  of  the  city's  truly 
troubled  people  grows  progressively  worse 
each  day,  the  three  men  who  head  the  hous- 
ing authority,  created  to  house  the  im- 
poverished of  New  York,  sit  in  luxurious 
offices  refusing  to  face  reality. 


AID  PROGRAM  PROMOTES  CO-OPS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mi\ 
Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with  co- 
operative organizations  and  the  tre- 
mendous effect  they  have  had  on  the 
development  of  the  United  States. 
Tliere  are  40,000  cooperative  organiza- 
tions representing  practically  every  type 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  a  combined  worth  of  $22  bil- 
lion which  belongs  to  20  million  families. 

For  more  than  3  years  now,  coopera- 
tives have  been  a  valuable  part  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  They  afford  the 
people  a  chance  to  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  area  and  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  their  own  way 
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of  life  and  civilization  while  at  the  same 
time,  bringing  in  a  profit. 

The  Himiphrey  amendment  to  the 
1961  Act  for  International  Development 
stated  that: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  the  development  and  use  of  co- 
operatives, credit  unions,  and  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

•Since  enactment  of  that  amendment 
cooperative  activities  have  achieved  an 
outstanding  success  as  a  part  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  been 
established  in  Colombia.  Ecuador,  and 
Nicaragua.  In  Latin  America,  1.100 
credit  unions  have  been  organized,  and 
the  300.000  depositors  have  invested  S12 
million  in  savings.  The  goal  is  4.500 
credit  unions  by  1970.  Seventy-three 
savings  and  loan  associations,  with  125,- 
000  members  and  S40  million  in  savings, 
have  been  organized  in  5  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  These  associations  have 
loaned  S64  million  to  finance  nearly  19,- 
000  new  homes. 

U.S.  cooperatives  and  voluntary  orga- 
nizations helped  AID  to  revive  communi- 
ty work  patterns  and  mutual  assistance 
traditions,  and  to  establish  and  expand 
cooperative  services.  This  assistance  in- 
cluded furnishing  people  to  train,  edu- 
cate, and  organize,  providing  grants  for 
food,  money,  and  suiplus  material  to 
start  cooperative  projects,  and  offering 
loans  to  build  permanent  cooperative 
facilities. 

Financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
AIDs  cooperative  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1964.  ranging  from  simple  mutual  assist- 
ance to  complex  electric  power  installa- 
tions, included  : 

First.  Thirteen  million  dollars  for  co- 
operative services,  technical  assistance, 
and  grants. 

Second.  Fifty-two  million  dollars  for 
AID  loans  to  cooperative-type  enter- 
prises. 

Third.  Ninety-four  contracts  with  co- 
operatives involving  278  country  projects. 
In  addition,  many  projects  were  directly 
assisted  by  AID  staff  people.  This  com- 
pared to  93  projects  in  48  nations  for 
fiscal  year  1963  and  35  projects  in  36  na- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Fouith.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
persons  hired  by  AID  or  AID  contractors 
in  cooperative  projects  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
This  included  both  part-time  and  full- 
time  people.  This  compares  with  263 
persons — including  62  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers and  15  persons  from  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment— who  were  employed  in  1963. 
Seventy-nine  were  engaged  in  coopera- 
tive programs  in  fiscal  year  1962. 

Fifth.  Six  hundred  and  sixty  coopera- 
tive participants  were  given  intensive 
training  during  the  year,  compared  to  271 
participants  in  fiscal  year  1963.  and  203 
in  fiscal  year  1962. 

Sixth.  More  than  27.000  trainees, 
mostly  members  and  directors,  attended 
cooperative  short-course  programs  of  1- 
day  to  1 -month  duration.  This  compares 
to  1.405  trainees  in  fiscal  year  1963  and 
none  in  fi.scal  year  1962. 

There  is  encouragement  in  the  huge 
Increase  In  the  number  of  people  who 


received  cooperative  training  during  the 
year.  This  increase  of  almost  2,000  per- 
cent over  1963  not  only  helps  establish  a 
stronger  permanent  base  for  coopera- 
tives, but  creates  new  leadership.  Many 
persons  who  received  AID  participant 
training  in  the  United  States  are  now 
not  only  administering  cooperatives,  but 
are  carrying  on  educational  work  with  a 
mi-ssionary  zeal.  The  trainees  provide 
grassroots  support  and  leadership,  so 
essential  for  healthy  cooperative  develop- 
ment. 

At  a  time  when  we  as  a  nation  are  en- 
gaged in  a  titanic  struggle  for  freedom's 
survival  in  the  world,  we  should  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  enterprises  through 
our  foreign  aid  program. 


THE  30TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PoageI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  30th  birthday  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  an  agency 
which  has  done  more  real  good  for  the 
American  farmer  and  rancher  than  prac- 
tically any  other  agency  I  can  think  of. 
REA  and  the  cooperatives  to  which  it 
has  loaned  money  have  taken  the  farmer 
out  of  darkness  and  put  him  into  the 
20th  century  where  he  belongs  with  the 
rest  of  America. 

REA  grew  out  of  the  emergency  relief 
programs  of  the  thiities.  through  an 
Executi\e  order  of  President  Roosevelt. 
but  it  quickly  proved  to  be  something 
much  bigger  than  any  relief  program 
could  possibly  be.  Along  with  the  truck 
and  tractor  and  the  all-weather  rural 
roads,  rural  electrification  created  a  rev- 
olution in  agriculture — a  revolution  that 
has  not  stopped  changing  things  yet.  My 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  late 
Sci^akcr  Sam  Rayburn,  could  see  that, 
just  as  earlier  he  had  seen  the  need  for 
better  rural  roads,  and  in  1936  he  drafted 
and  introduced  in  the  House  the  bill 
that  becjime  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act.  With  the  passage  of  that  act,  the 
REA  electric  loan  program  was  placed 
on  a  solid  foundation  and  the  electri- 
fication of  the  American  countryside  got 
underwaj* 

I  first  came  to  Congress  the  following 
year,  in  January  1937.  and  I  have  been 
privileged  in  the  years  since  to  watch 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  great 
program.  When  it  began,  we  used  to 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  the  lines 
would  fall  down  and  how  the  Govern- 
ment'."! debt  would  never  be  repaid.  We 
haven't  heard  warnings  like  that  for  a 
good  many  years  now.  because  for  a  long 
time  it  has  been  clear  to  everybody  that 
there  is  no  better  service  than  service 
over  lines  financed  by  REA  and  that 
there  are  no  better  credit  risks  than  REA 
cooperatives. 


It  was  the  wonderful  record  of  Rea 
and  its  borrowers  that  prompted  me 
beginning  in  1945,  to  introduce  a  peren- 
nial bill  in  this  House  to  establish  a  rural 
telephone  loan  program,  patterned  in 
many  respects  after  the  successful  REA 
electric  loan  program. 

We  held  extensive  hearings  before  my 
bill  finally  became  law  in  1949.  I  recail 
that  witnesses  pointed  out  that  only 
about  38  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  had  telephones  back  then 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  this  was  of  the 
obsolete  magneto  or  conunon  battery 
variety.  One  witness  after  another— 
solid,  experienced  representatives  of  the 
independent  telephone  industry  among 
them— said  that  what  was  needed  was  a 
source  of  low-cost,  long-term  financing 
to  permit  the  expensive  changeover  from 
the  old  magneto  stystems  to  modern  dial 
telcDhones. 

The  man  who  was  REA  Administrator 
at  the  time,  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Claude  R.  Wickard,  testified  that  in 
his  opinion,  farmers  needed  good  tele- 
phone service  even  more  than  city  people 
did. 

He  said: 

With  the  possible  exception  of  electric 
power  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  anything  that 
means  more  to  the  health,  happiness,  and 
economic  well-being  of  farm  people  than 
good  telephone  service.  In  time  of  sickness. 
fire,  or  other  emergencies,  a  farmer  without 
a    telephone  Is  practically  helpless. 

The  telephone  amendment  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Truman  on 
October  28,  1949,  and  since  then  the  REA 
and  rural  people  have  proved  that  they 
are  just  as  good  at  getting  telephones 
into  t*ie  country  as  they  are  at  providing 
electricity. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  REA 
loans  have  greatly  stimulated  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  telephone 
service  in  rural  areas.  Instead  of  38 
percent,  an  estimated  79  percent  of  our 
Nation's  farms  now  have  telephone 
service,  and  about  90  percent  of  this 
rervice  is  automatic  dial.  One  reason 
for  this  rapid  improvement  in  service  is 
that  REA  makes  loans  only  for  the  most 
modern  of  service.  Another  reason  is 
that  when  it  passed  the  telephone 
amendment,  the  Congress  directed  that 
the  program  be  conducted  to  "assure  the 
availability  of  adequate  telephone  service 
to  the  widest  practicable  number  of  rural 
users  of  such  service."  This  "area  cover- 
age" clause  assures  service  for  the 
rancher  down  at  the  end  of  the  road  as 
well  as  the  one  close  to  the  central  ofBce. 

As  of  January  1,  1965,  REA  had  ap- 
proved more  than  $1.1  billion  in  loans  to 
617  commeixial  telephone  companies 
and  224  cooperatives  in  46  States  to 
finance  telephone  facilities  to  serve  more 
than  2  million  rural  sub.'^cribers.  These 
facihties  include  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion miles  of  line. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  and 
the  difficulties  it  presented  to  so  many 
small  co-ops  and  companies,  REA  tele- 
phone borrowers  are  making  a  good 
credit  record.  They  have  paid  more 
than  $165  million  on  their  loans,  includ- 
ing $80  million  on  principal  as  due,  about 
$10  million  paid  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
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»75  million  in  interest.  As  of  the  first 
of  the  year,  only  3  of  841  borrowers  were 
behind  in  their  payments.  There  have 
been  no  foreclosures. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  the  pro- 
portion of  farms  with  telephones  has 
gone  up  from  about  24  percent  in  1949  to 
70  percent  today.  So  far,  66  Texas  bor- 
rowers have  availed  themselves  of  REA 
financing  and  already  had  placed  in  op- 
eration 407  new  automatic  dial  ex- 
changes to  serve  rural  people.  The  loans 
provide  service  for  an  estimated  166,000 
rural  subscribers. 

REA  engineers  and  planners  today  are 
working  hard  on  improving  the  quality 
of  rural  service — what  they  call  "up- 
grading." As  a  result  of  buried  tele- 
phone plant  and  other  new  develop- 
ments, construction  costs  are  coming 
down  and  service  is  getting  better. 
When  REA  began  making  loans,  the 
standard  was  for  eight  parties  to  the  line. 
Today  the  REA  standard  is  four  parties 
to  the  line  and  the  agency  already  made 
several  loans  for  all  single-party  service 
in  rural  areas.  All  this  is  a  far  cry  from 
25  parties  to  the  line  that  were  com- 
monplace on  the  old  rural  magneto  line. 

Today  REA  is  continuing  to  work  to- 
ward completion  of  its  basic  goal  in  the 
telephone  program,  whicn  is  to  provide 
modern,  adequate  telephone  service  to 
all  people  in  rural  areas  who  want  it. 
It  also  is  committed,  as  it  is  committed 
in  the  electric  program,  to  the  objective 
of  achieving  this  service  for  rural  peo- 
ple under  rates  and  conditions  compara- 
ble to  that  available  in  towns  and  cities. 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  elo- 
quently on  many  occasions  of  his  vision 
of  a  Great  Society,  including  both  rural 
and  urban  Americans.  I  am  sure  that 
he  envisions  as  a  part  of  that  society  an 
electric  distribution  network  and  a  mod- 
ern system  of  telecommunications  that 
will  stretch  into  every  corner  of  this 
land. 

I  contunend  REA  and  its  present  Ad- 
ministrator, Norman  M.  Clapp,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Onrille  L.  Freeman,  for  the  businesslike 
way  in  which  they  are  going  about  ful- 
filling these  important  objectives  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  continue  to  add  to 
their  accomplishments. 
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THE  JOHNSON  PLAN  FOR  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA— A  MAJOR  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL WEAPON 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
famous  speech  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  on  April  7,  President  Johnson 
appealed  to  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
to  renounce  the  endless  course  of  battle 
as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  better 
life,  and  to  associate  themselves  instead 
with  other  countries  of  southeast  Asia  in 
a  peaceful  and  greatly  expanded  cooper- 
ative effort  for  development. 


In  a  gesture  indicative  of  his  wise  and 
generous  imderstanding  of  the  dire  eco- 
nomic needs  of  that  area,  President 
Johnson  pledged  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
join  in  a  billion-dollar  American  invest- 
ment in  this  effort  as  soon  as  it  is  under- 
way. 

This  was  a  humane  and  statesmanlike 
proposal.  It  provided  the  people  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  and  of  the 
other  countries  of  that  area,  with  an 
alternative  to  war  and  a  solid  hope  of 
achieving,  through  peaceful  cooperative 
effort,  the  betterment  of  the  human  con- 
dition in  southeast  Asia. 

Will  the  Johnson  plan  succeed  in  at- 
taining its  objective?  We  earnestly 
hope  so.  Before  it  can  reach  its  goal, 
however,  this  plan  must  be  made  known 
to,  and  understood  by,  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia. 

The  other  day  I  read  an  interesting 
commentary  by  Mr.  Henry  Mayers,  pres- 
ident of  the  Cold  War  Council,  which  re- 
lates to  this  very  subject.  Mr.  Mayers 
drew  a  parallel  between  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  Johnson  plan,  and  tried  to 
point  out  how  the  success  of  the  former 
should  be  a  guide  to  the  implementation 
of  the  latter.  The  Marshall  plan,  in  Mr. 
Mayers'  view,  succeeded  in  large  part  be- 
cause the  United  States  had  the  foresight 
and  took  the  effort  to  sell  it  to  the  people 
of  Europe,  thereby  winning  their  coop- 
eration and  active  participation. 

Mr.  Mayers  believes  that  a  similar  job 
of  salesmanship  must  be  performed  if  the 
Johnson  plan  for  peace  in  southeast  Asia 
is  to  bear  fruit.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
his  argmnent  has  much  to  commend 
itself. 

In  our  report  No.  2  on  ideological  op- 
erations in  foreign  policy,  issued  last 
year,  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  stressed 
that,  in  this  day  and  age,  the  success  of 
our  foreign  policy  undertaking,  depends 
in  large  part  on  our  ability  to  make  our 
objectives  known  to  foreign  audiences,  to 
influence  the  attitudes  of  such  audiences, 
and  to  motivate  them  to  action. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  without 
proper  support  on  the  informational  and 
psychological  level,  economic  and  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  rim  the  risk  of  meeting  with 
failure. 

Again,  in  our  Report  No.  3  on  the  over- 
sea programs  of  private,  nonprofit 
American  organizations,  released  just 
last  week,  the  subcommittee  has  pointed 
out  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  pri- 
vate American  effort  abroad  can  be 
traced  to  the  ideological  image  of  the 
organizations  carrying  it  out.  In  this 
case,  in  order  to  be  effective,  many  of 
those  private  organizations  must  project 
and  maintain  a  nonpolitical  image. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  one  of  the 
most  crucial  issues  of  our  day,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  pertinent  part 
of  Mr.  Lee  Merriman's  "Editor's  Diary" 
column  which  appeared  in  the  April  21 
issue  of  the  Pasadena  Independent-Star- 
News.   The  column  follows : 

U.S.  Billion  Dollar  Aid  Offer  to  Southeast 
Asia  Can  Pail  for  Lack  of  Adeqttatk 
Propaganda 

Old  friend,  Henry  Mayers,  father  of  the 
cold  war  covmcll,  is  a  world  traveler,  his  In- 


terest and  avocation  being  checking  In  for- 
eign countries  the  effectiveness  of  American 
efforts  at  psychological  warfare. 

He  sees  a  direct  parallel  between  the  North 
Vietnam  reaction  to  the  President's  billion 
dollar  Asian  economic  relief  proposals  and 
the  Soviet  reaction  to  the  Marshall  plan  when 
first  enunciated  by  the  general  back  in  1947. 

"Originally,"  he  recalled,  "the  Marshall 
plan  included  an  offer  of  aid  to  the  U.S.SJl. 
and  its  satellites.  Czechoslovakia  rushed  to 
accept,  but  Moscow  forbade  all  of  its  captlVe 
nations  from  participating. 

"The  attitude  of  the  Hanoi  regime  today 
is  identical,"  he  continued.  "The  explana- 
tion for  this  goes  deeper  than  what  Vietcong 
may  still  hope  can  be  Its  military  victory. 
Prom  the  Communist  standpoint  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  North  Vietnam  could  join 
forces  with  the  United  States  In  Implement- 
ing a  project  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  create 
a  vast  area  of  non-Communist  prosperity." 

Here  Henry  fell  back  on  his  parallel,  com- 
paring this  problem  with  that  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan's  esirly  years.  Communists  at 
first  were  highly  successful  In  misrepresent- 
ing it,  dubbing  it  an  American  exploitation — 
a  U.S.  takeover  of  Europe. 

U.S.  information  operations  in  Kurope  were 
totally  Inadequate  to  overcome  this.  The 
situation  grew  worse  until  Pasadena's  Paul 
G.  Hoffman  became  Marshall  plan  adminis- 
trator. He  recognized  quickly  that  his  first 
job  In  Europe  was  selling. 

A  salesman  himself,  by  Ingenuity  he 
created  an  organization  capable  of  getting 
the  show  on  the  road  In  the  average  Euro- 
pean',": mind. 

"The  southeast  Asian  situation  may  be 
different  in  many  respects,"  Henry  said, 
thoughtfully,  "but  Conununlst  efforts  to  dis- 
credit the  Johnson  plan  will  be  repeated. 

"Red  propaganda  could  prove  a  greater 
hindrance  to  U.S.  objectives  there  In  1965 
than  It  was  In  Europe  in  1947. 

"Today's  U.S..  Information  Agency  is  now 
far  more  experienced,  but  It  is  still  handi- 
capped by  American  underrating  of  the  part 
propaganda  can  play  in  either  hot  or  cold 
war." 

This  Johnson  plan  he  rates  as  an  astute 
piece  of  American  statesmanship,  welcome 
cold  war  Initiative.  He  thinks  its  objectives 
will  be  adequately  communicated  to  South 
Vietnam  farmers,  thereby  making  an  Imme- 
diate contribution  to  the  political  war  effort 
against  the  Vietcong. 

But  If  the  President's  offer  can  also  be 
registered  in  the  minds  of  the  North  Vietnam 
masses,  it  may  prove  a  major  psychological 
weapon.  If  It  can  also  be  sold  by  competent, 
adequately  financed  propaganda  directed  to 
the  masses  of  Burma,  Thailand,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  the  Johnson  plan  may  live  up  to 
Its  sponsor's  objectives. 


CAB  FINDINGS  SUPPORT  CHARGES 
OF  FAA   IRRESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  radar 
air  traffic  control  facilities  were  not  de- 
signed to  give  FAA  employees  ringside 
seats  to  passively  observe  near-misses 
and  midair  collisions.  Yet,  apparently 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  imder 
Najeeb  Halaby  condones  and  encourages 
this  amazing  and  shocking  practice. 
This  is  the  full  and  unmistakable  im- 
port of  the  revelations  made  at  the  CAB 
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hearings  into  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  crash 
of  Februai-y  8  being  conducted  in  New 
York  City  this  week  of  a  recent  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  CAB  and  the  FAA, 
and  of  a  recent  CAB  report  of  another 
near-miss  incident. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  March  15 
I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to  discuss 
the  crash  of  Febi-uary  8  and  to  sharply 
criticize  the  role  of  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor in  the  events  leading  up  to  and  fol- 
lowing the  tragedy  in  which  84  persons 
were  killed.  During  that  speech,  as  well 
as  on  previous  occasions.  I  charged  that 
the  FAA  Administrator.  Najeeb  Halaby, 
was  rimning  a  sloppy  and  mismanaged 
program  of  air  traffic  safety.  I  further 
charged  that  the  FAA  Administrator  had 
invaded  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CAB. 
which  is  authorized  under  law  to  investi- 
gate all  air  crashes,  and  that  it  was  at- 
tempting to  cast  a  smokescreen  over  its 
own  responsibilities  for  bringing  about 
the  near-miss  involved  in  the  February  8 
crash.    I  stated  in  my  March  15  speech: 

There  is  some  likelihood  that  the  two 
planes  had  a  near  miss,  that  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion the  Eastern  banked  sharply  away  from 
the  Pan  American,  and  that  somehow  the 
Eastern  could  not  emerge  from  the  turn  and 
it  crashed  into  the  sea. 

This  likelihood  was  supported  by  the 
statements  of  the  pilots  of  the  Pan 
American  airliner  who  saw  the  Eastern 
dive  into  the  sea  and  from  the  evidence 
that  the  two  planes  were  headed  toward 
each  other  in  the  dead  of  night  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  altitudes  at  the 
time  of  the  crash. 

But,  Halaby  zooming  onto  the  scene, 
the  FAA  quickly  denied  any  possibility 
of  a  near-miss,  insisted  that  the  planes 
were  vertically  separated  by  at  least  1.000 
feet — the  minimum  legal  separation — 
and  horizontally  separated  by  3  miles. 
Halaby  then  increased  the  vertical  sep- 
aration to  1,700  feet.  Testimony  received 
by  the  CAB  this  week  flatly  contradicts 
these  self-serving  statements  by  the 
FAA.  This  testimony  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : 

First.  The  Eastern  and  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican came  within  200  to  500  feet  of  each 
other.  One  of  the  Pan  American  pilots 
testified  that  the  Eastern  "seemed  to  be 
diving  down  straight  at  us." 

Second.  An  FAA  controller  saw  the 
radar  images  of  the  two  planes  merge 
on  his  screen. 

Third.  A  detailed  examination  of  the 
v.-reckasre  revealed  no  preimpact  failure 
of  the  aircraft  structure,  engines,  or  sys- 
tems. 

Thus  in  the  testimony  received  so  far 
the  FAA  statements  that  the  planes  were 
vertically  separated  by  from  1,000  to 
1,700  feet  has  been  shown  to  be  without 
foundation.  In  fact,  the  planes  were 
within  200  to  500  feet,  according  to  the 
eyewitness  testimony  of  two  pilots 
trained  to  observe  such  things.  Simi- 
larly, the  FAA  statements  that  the  planes 
were  horizontally  separated  by  3  miles 
has  been  shown  to  be  utterly  untrue. 
One  plane  not  only  flew  directly  over  the 
other,  but  an  FAA  controller  has  ad- 
mitted that  he  saw  the  two  merge  on  his 
radar  screen.  When  planes  merge  on 
a  radar  screen  there  can  be  no  appre- 
ciable horizontal  separation. 


Most  of  these  facts  were  apparent  from 
the  initial  statements  and  releases  of  in- 
formation made  during  the  first  week 
following  the  February  8  crash.  It  is 
understandable,  tlierefore,  that  the  CAB, 
which  is  authorized  by  statute  to  investi- 
gate aviation  accidents  to  determine  the 
facts  and  the  probable  causes,  would  be 
concerned.  The  CAB  is  also  authorized 
by  statute  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  FAA  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
accidents.  On  March  30,  1965,  the  CAB 
made  its  first  recommendation  to  the 
FAA  as  a  result  of  the  February  8  crash. 
In  a  letter  to  the  FAA  the  CAB's  Bureau 
of  Safety  recommended  that  the  termi- 
nal area  traffic  control  procedures  be 
changed  so  that  two  aircraft  may  not  be 
convergent,  or  nearly  identical  tracks, 
when  they  are  climbing  or  descending 
toward  each  other.  The  letter  from  the 
CAB  states  in  part: 

We  are  concerned  with  radar  air  traffic 
control  procedures  used  by  controller  per- 
sonnel that  we  believe  to  be  inconsistent 
with  safe  operating  procedures.  We  refer 
specifically  to  the  procedure  in  which  two 
aircraft  dre  placed  on  convergent  courses  or 
near  identical  tracks  at  a  time  when  they  are 
climbing  and  or  descending  toward  each 
other  in  the  terminal  area. 

The  reason  for  this  conceni  on  the 
part  of  the  CAB  is  that  when  two  planes 
are  climbing  or  descending,  or  where  one 
is  climbing  and  the  other  is  descending, 
toward  each  other  it  is  difficult  for  the 
pilots  to  judge  whether  any  vertical  sep- 
aration exists,  even  when  they  observe 
the  other  aircraft  and  are  advised  of  the 
relative  altitudes.  This  is  particularly 
true  at  night  and  near  terminal  areas. 
And  these  are  precisely  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Febioiary  8 
tragedy.  The  CAB  in  its  letter  goes  on 
to  state  that  in  response  to  this  situa- 
tion, when  the  pilot  of  a  plane  traveling 
toward  another  plane  cannot  tell 
whether  there  is  any  vertical  separation 
between  the  two,  there  may  be  an  avoid- 
ance maneuver  to  escape  a  collision  that 
only  appears  imminent.  This,  says  the 
CAB,  could  result  in  a  greater  possibility 
of  collision. 

The  CAB  then  sets  out  two  specific 
lecommendations  in  its  message  to  the 
FAA: 

(at  When  radar  services  are  provided  to 
known  IFR  departing  and  arriving  traffic  in 
terminal  areas,  divergent  track  separation 
be  provided:  and 

(b)  That  climb  or  descent  headings  shall 
not  be  assigned  which  would  result  In  track 
divergence  between  inbound  and  outbound 
'  aircraft  on  the  order  of  less  than  30°. 

In  other  words,  the  CAB  definitely  be- 
lieves that  two  planes,  inbound  and  out- 
bound from  an  airport,  should  not  be 
placed  on  courses  which  will  cause  one  to 
fly  over  the  other  unless  there  is  at  least 
a  30'  divergence.  In  view  of  the 
February  8  crash,  when  one  airliner  did 
fly  directly  over  the  other  and  in  which 
a  near-miss  did  play  some  part,  such  a 
safety  requirement  seems  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely reasonable. 

In  this  light,  the  response  of  the  FAA 
to  the  CAB'S  recommendations  is  en- 
lightening. The  FAA  in  its  reply  dated 
April  14,  1965,  summarily  dismissed  the 
recommendation  of  the  CAB.  Cocksure 
and  arrogant  as  ever,  the  FAA  under  the 


leadership  of  Najeeb  Halaby,  replied  in 
its  letter: 

We  flrmly  believe  that  our  current  proce- 
dures are  adequate  and  consistent  with  safe 
operating  procedures.  Since  we  can  see  no 
Justification  for  any  change,  we  propose  to 
take  no  further  action  on  your  recomnienda 
tion  at  this  time. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  an  intoler- 
able situation.  The  CAB  is  attempting 
to  diligently  perform  its  statutory  duty 
to  investigate  air  collisions  and  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Adminis- 
trator  of  the  FAA  as  will  tend  to  prevent 
similar  accidents  in  the  future.  The 
overall  objective  of  the  law  in  this  re- 
spect is,  of  course,  to  improve  aviation 
safety.  But  Halaby  is  fmstrating  and 
opposing  the  CAB  and  defeating  the 
goal  of  aviation  safety  by  the  rigid  and 
inflexible  position  he  has  taken. 

As  if  the  evidence  that  demonstrates 
the  incorrectness  of  Halaby's  position  is 
not  weighty  enough,  over  the  weekend 
still  another  instance  of  a  near-miss 
brought  about  by  FAA  procedures  has 
come  to  light.  The  CAB  issued  a  report 
on  Saturday,  May  8,  blaming  the  FAA 
for  putting  two  planes  on  a  collision 
course  over  Springfield,  Va.,  last  Septem- 
ber. According  to  the  CAB  report,  an 
FAA  control  center  was  directing  the 
planes  in  cloudy  weather,  but  it  failed  to 
provide  adequate  separation  between  the 
planes  and  failed  to  warn  either  plane  of 
the  other's  presence.  One  of  the  planes 
was  a  United  Air  Lines  Viscount  with  42 
persons  aboard.  It  was  descending  for 
a  landing  at  National  Airport  when  the 
incident  occurred.  Had  the  alert  pilot 
of  the  Viscount  not  seen  the  other  plane 
and  suddenly  pulled  his  plane  up,  the 
two  planes  would  have  collided  in  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds.  As  a  result  of  this  eva- 
sive maneuver  the  lives  of  everyone 
aboard  the  planes  were  saved,  although 
two  stewardesses  were  injured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  stated  on  March 
15  that  there  was  a  near-miss  involved 
in  the  February  8  crash  of  the  Eastern 
airliner  near  New  York,  and  that  the 
FAA  Administrator  had  some  respon- 
sibility for  it  and  that  the  FAA  Admin- 
istrator has  been  responsible  for  many 
near-misses  in  the  past.  I  was  met  with 
a  good  deal  of  criticism.  I  was  told  that 
such  a  charge  could  not  be  true.  But 
the  charges  I  made  on  March  15  were 
true  in  every  detail.  In  fact,  if  anything, 
I  understated  the  case.  For  I  would  not 
have  believed  that  even  Najeeb  Halaby 
would  be  so  stubborn  and  unwilling  to 
admit  a  mistake  that  when  requested  by 
the  CAB  to  change  an  air  traflic  proce- 
dure for  the  sake  of  greater  safety  and 
the  prevention  of  air  collisions,  he  would 
summarily  refuse.  I  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  rather  than  comply  with  a 
CAB  request  for  greater  air  safety  he 
would  stick  to  his  old  outdated  traffic 
procedures.  I  would  not  have  believed 
that  any  person  would  be  so  callous  and 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  general 
public  that  rather  than  admit  a  mistake 
the  FAA  Administrator  would  cause  his 
agency  to  retain  an  obsolete  and  out- 
moded air  traffic  procedure  which  could 
have  well  caused  the  deaths  of  84  persons. 
Still,  I  have  been  criticizing  the  FAA 
and  Najeeb  Halaby  for  3  years  because 
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the  ineptness  of  his  administration  and 
the  dangers  to  the  fiying  public  have 
been  obvious  to  me.  I  have  seen  the 
rigidity  and  the  indifference  of  the  FAA 
Derate  in  my  own  district  where  Halaby 
has  ordered  the  abandonment  of  a  new 
FAA  Air  Traffic  Control  Center.  The 
unreasonableness  of  Halaby  now  threat- 
ens the  safety  of  my  constituents  and  all 
persons  who  fly  in  the  San  Antonio  area. 
For  if  the  San  Antonio  center  is  in  fact 
abandoned  and  closed,  I  could  not  as- 
sure the  public  that  the  excellent  air 
safety  record  of  this  area  would  con- 
tinue. If  this  center  is  in  fact  closed 
I  could  not  assure  the  public  that  the 
e.xcellcnt  air  safety  record  of  this  area 
would  continue.  If  this  center  is  in  fact 
closed  down,  I  will  pray  to  God  that  I 
am  wrong. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  proved  right 
by  the  twisted,  smoking  metal  and  the 
charred,  indistinguishable  bodies  of  an 
aircraft  collision.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
asking  the  new  Administrator  of  the 
FAA  to  completely  reexamine  the  deci- 
sion to  close  the  San  Antonio  center.  I 
am  confident  that  when  the  facts  are 
scrutinized  Halaby  will  be  proved  wrong 
again. 

It  is  true  that  Halaby  has  been  re- 
placed as  FAA  Administrator.  Now  we 
have  to  get  rid  of  Halaby  ism  as  well. 

Witli  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  four  stories  from  the 
New  York  Times  reporting  the  CAB 
hearings  into  the  February  8  crash,  dated 
May  5,  May  6,  May  7,  and  May  8,  written 
by  Edward  Hudson;  copies  of  the  letter 
from  the  CAB  to  the  FAA  dated  March 
30,  and  the  FAA  reply  dated  April  14;  a 
story  from  Aviation  Daily  commenting 
on  the  two  letters  dated  May  6;  and  a 
story  from  the  Sunday  Star  reporting 
the  CAB  report  on  the  near-collision  over 
Springfield,  Va.,  dated  May  9: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  5,  1965] 
Pilot   Cites   Dive   by    Doomed    Plane — Pan 

Am    Captain    Testifies    on    Crash    That 

Killed  84 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 

An  Eastern  Air  Lines  DC-7B  that  crashed 
off  Jones  Beach  on  February  8,  killing  all  84 
aboard,  came  within  200  to  500  feet  of  a  Pan 
American  jetliner  and  "seemed  to  be  diving 
down  straight  at  us,"  the  pilot  of  the  Pan 
American  plane  testified  yesterday. 

The  pilot.  Capt.  Robert  A.  Marshall,  of 
Miami,  was  one  of  si.x  witnesses  who  testified 
on  the  opening  day  of  hearings  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  on  the  cause  of  the 
tragedy.  The  hearings,  which  are  scheduled 
to  last  through  Friday,  are  being  held  in  the 
building  of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  at  799  United  Nations  Plaza. 

The  Eastern  plane  plunged  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  6.7  miles  south-southeast  of  Jones 
Inlet  at  6:27  p.m.,  7  minutes  after  takeoff 
from  Kennedy  International  Airport.  The 
plane  was  en  roiite  from  Boston  to  Atlanta. 
Its  next  stop  was  to  have  been  Richmond, 
Va. 

Taped  radio  conversations  released  shortly 
after  the  accident  had  indicated  a  near- 
Wlss.  While  one  Pan  American  pilot  re- 
ported that  "we  had  a  close  miss  here,"  a 
second  stated:  "He  was  well  over  the  top  of 
us.  And  it  looked  as  though  he  went  into 
an  absohite  vertical  turn  and  kept  rolling." 

evasive  maneuver  shown 

The  Idea  that  a  close  call  had  Indeed  been 
experienced  by  the  two  planes  was  given 
further   weight   at    yesterday's    hearing   by 


Captain  Marshall's  description  of  the  en- 
counter, and  by  evidence  of  an  evasive  ma- 
neuver shown  by  the  Pan  American  jet's 
flight  recorder. 

Furthermore,  a  CAB  statement  introduced 
in  evidence  reported  that  an  unidentified 
air  traffic  controller  who  had  been  guiding 
the  Pan  American  jet  at  one  point  saw  the 
radar  images  of  the  two  planes  merge  on  his 
screen. 

The  merging  of  two  targets  is  by  itself  not 
necessarily  an  indication  that  a  collision  is 
imminent  since  planes  can  be  at  different 
altitudes.  However,  the  controller's  report 
did  conflict  with  Federal  Aviation  Agency  re- 
ports just  after  the  crash  that  its  controllers 
had  not  seen  the  planes  closer  than  3  miles. 

The  vital  question  that  remained  unan- 
swered yesterday  was  this:  If  the  Eastern 
plane  did  descend  toward  the  Pan  American 
jet,  what  caused  it  to  do  so  rather  than  con- 
tinue its  climb  oil  its  outbound  journey? 

At  the  time  the  Pan  American  jet  was  In- 
bound toward  Kennedy  Airport  and  descend- 
ing. It  was  night  and  though  both  planes 
were  guided  by  radar  controllers  on  the 
ground,  each  had  been  told  of  the  other's 
presence  and  had  acknowledged  seeing  each 
other. 

The  CAB's  investigator-in-charge,  William 
L.  Lamb,  testified  that  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  wreckage,  of  which  62  percent 
was  recovered  by  divers,  revealed  no  pre- 
impact failure  of  the  aircraft  structure, 
engines  or  systems.  Medical  histories  of  the 
Eastern  crew  showed  all  had  been  in  good 
health  at  their  last  examinations. 

'disorientation'  a  possibh-ity 

Experts  raised  the  possibility  that  the 
Eastern  pilot,  Capt.  Frederick  R.  Carson,  had 
become  disoriented,  had  mistakenly  believed 
that  the  Pan  American  jet  was  at  his  altitude 
and  had  dived  to  avoid  the  jet.  One  pilot 
testified  there  was  no  horizon  visible  that 
night. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  announced  it 
would  conduct  a  study  of  such  "spatial  dis- 
orientation." The  results  will  be  entered 
into  the  record  at  a  later  date. 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  the  Board  had  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agencys  radar  air-traffic-control  procedures, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  30.  The  letter  was 
not  made  public. 

The  hearing  here  will  resume  at  9:30  a.m. 
today.  G.  Joseph  Mlnetti,  of  the  CAB,  is 
presiding. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  6,  1965] 
Crash  Spurs  a  Bid  for  New  Air  Rule — CAB 

Would  End  Vertical  Passing  in  Airport 

Areas 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 

A  change  of  air  traffic  rules,  apparently 
prompted  by  the  crash  of  an  Eastern  Air 
Lines  DC-7B  off  Jones  Beach  last  February 
8,  has  been  recommended  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

But  the  FAA,  which  operates  the  air  traffic 
system,  has  refused  to  make  the  change  and 
has  told  the  CAB  which  is  investigating  the 
crash  that  current  procedures  are  adequate 
and  consistent  with  safe  operating  practices. 

The  CAB,  in  a  letter  to  the  FAA  dated  last 
March  30,  recommended  that  the  FAA 
abandon  a  procedure  that  allows  an  out- 
bound plane  in  an  airport  area  to  climb  over 
the  path  of  a  descending  inbound  plane. 

This  corresponds  roughly  to  the  traffic  pat- 
tern in  the  Eastern  accident.  Tlie  Eastern 
propeller  plane,  outbound  from  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport,  was  steered  by  FAA 
radar  controllers  from  an  easterly  to  a  south- 
erly heading — in  the  general  direction  of  a 
descending  inbound  Pan  American  jet. 

The  letter,  from  B.  R.  Allen,  director  of 
the  CAB  Bureau  of  Safety,  to  Clifford  P.  Bur- 
ton, acting  director  of  the  FAA's  Air  Traffic 
Service,  was  made  public  by  the  CAB  during 


the  second  day  of  hearings  by  that  agency 
into  the  cause  of  the  Eastern  crash.  An 
FAA  lawyer  had  referred  to  the  letter  on 
the  first  day  of  the  hearing  and  reporters  had 
asked  for  copies. 

The  Eastern  plane,  bound  for  Richmond, 
Va.,  plunged  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  7'/2 
miles  south  of  Jones  Inlet,  killing  all  84 
occupants  aboard.  A  minute  or  so  before  the 
crash,  according  to  the  Pan  American  crew, 
the  Eastern  craft  crossed  the  Jet's  path  in  a 
near-vertical  right  bank,  coming  so  close  that 
It  catised  the  two  jet  pilots  to  fear  a  collision. 

Tlie  jet  pilots  both  said  they  saw  a  "rapid 
deterioration"  of  the  Eastern  craft's  altitude 
seconds  before  the  reported  near  miss.  No 
evidence  has  been  introduced  yet  in  the  hear- 
ings to  explain  why  the  Eastern  plane  fell. 

However,  pilot  representatives  have  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Eastern  crew,  seeing  the 
lights  of  the  Pan  American  jet  at  twlligiit, 
were  deceived  into  thinking  the  jet  was  at 
their  altitude  and  reacted  by  diving. 

A  Branlff  pilot  testified  Tuesday  that  a 
right  turn  under  such  circumstances  would 
make  another  craft  off  to  the  right  appear  to 
be  above  him  rather  than  below. 

This  still  would  not  explain  how  the  East- 
ern craft  wound  up  In  the  ocean.  One  par- 
ticipant in  the  hearing  speculated  privately 
that  the  Eastern  craft,  already  banked  on  one 
wing,  might  have  been  caught  in  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  jet's  wake  and  thrown  out  of 
control,  from  which  it  could  not  recover  in 
3,000  feet. 

The  CAB  had  announced  at  the  hearing's. 
start  that  it  would  study  sensorj'  illusions  by 
pilots  at  night. 

In  its  letter  the  agency  said  that  pilots 
often  found  it  difficult  to  judge  vertical  sepa- 
ration when  they  were  on  opposing  courses — 
with  one  plane  descending  and  the  other 
climbing — particularly  in  an  airport  area  at 
night. 

"The  response  to  this  situation,"  it  said, 
"may  be  an  avoidance  maneuver  to  escape  a 
collision  that  only  appears  imminent,  al- 
though altitude  separation  exists." 

The  CAB  closely  questioned  FAA  witnesses 
yesterday  on  whether  proper  and  sufficient 
guidance  had  been  given  the  two  planes. 

The  letter,  from  B.  R.  Allen,  Director  of  the 
CAB  Bureau  of  Safety,  to  Clifford  P.  Burton, 
Acting  Director  of  the  FAA's  Air  Traffic  Serv- 
ice, was  made  public  by  the  CAB  during  the 
second  day  of  hearings  by  that  agency  into 
the  cause  of  the  Eastern  crash.  An  FAA  law- 
yer had  referred  to  the  letter  on  the  first  day 
of  the  hearing  and  reporters  had  asked  for 
copies. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,   1965] 
Two  Differ  on  Path  of  DC-7  in  Crash — 

Traffic  Testimony  Follows  Pilot  Report 

OF  Near-Miss 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 

Two  air  traffic  controllers  who  were  on 
duty  when  an  Eastern  Air  Lines  DC-7B 
crashed  last  February  8  off  Jones  Beach 
made  conflicting  statements  yesterday  on  the 
relative  flight  paths  of  the  Eastern  plane  and 
a  Pan  American  jet  just  before  the  crash. 

The  pilot  of  the  Pan  American  jet  has 
told  of  a  close  miss  with  the  Eastern  craft 
a  minute  or  so  before  the  DC-7B  plunged 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  killing  all  84  occu- 
pants on  board.  He  said  the  DC-7B  went  by 
in  a  near  vertical  right  bank,  only  200  to 
500  feet  away. 

The  discrepancy  In  controller  statements 
bears  on  the  question  of  whether  adequate 
separation  was  being  provided  for  the  planes 
by  Federal  Aviation  Agency  traffic  controllers. 
Tlie  rules  require  1,000  feet  vertical  separa- 
tion or  3  miles  horizontal. 

While  one  radar  controller  said  he  had 
guided  the  Eastern  craft  to  pass  to  the 
east  of  the  Pan  Am  Jet,  a  second  radar  con- 
troller said  he  saw  the  Eastern  craft  to  the 
west    of   the   jet.    It   had   previously    been 
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brought  out  that  the  second  controller  had 
seen  the  radar  targets  of  the  two  craft 
touch. 

THIRD  DAT  OF  INQUIRT 

The  conflicting  versions  emerged  on  the 
third  day  of  a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in- 
quiry into  the  disaster. 

Statements  by  several  other  controllers 
during  the  hearings  coincided  with  that  of 
the  first  controller.  Peter  Angelone,  who  was 
guiding  Eastern  on  its  outbound  journey 
from  Kennedy  International  Airport. 

The  conflicting  observation  by  the  second 
controller,  John  D.  Zagaml,  supported  a  con- 
tention by  the  pilot  and  copilot  of  the  In- 
bound Pan  American  Jet  that  the  Eastern 
plane  was  to  the  west  of  the  Jet  as  It  came 
toward  it  after  turning. 

Mr.  Zagami  was  to  have  been  the  next 
controller  in  line  to  take  control  of  Eastern. 
However,  the  Eastern  crew  made  no  radio 
contact  with  Mr.  Zagami.  The  plane 
plunged  into  the  ocean  less  than  2  minutes 
after  the  crew  had  signed  off  its  radio  con- 
versation with   the  first  controller. 

Mr.  Angelone  said  he  had  guided  the  East- 
ern airliner  Into  a  t\u-n  from  east  to  south 
after  It  had  crossed  the  "bow"  of  the  Pan 
Am  Jet,  which  was  northwestward  to  Ken- 
nedy. He  said  he  could  not  recall  seeing  the 
Eastern  plane  complete  the  turn,  but  he  last 
remembered  it  4  miles  east  of  the  jet. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1965] 
Peril    in    Jet    Wake    Noted    at    Inquiry — 
EAL    iNSTRtrcTOR    Pilot    Gives    View    at 
Crash  Hearing 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 

An  instructor  pilot  of  Eastern  Air  Lines 
testified  yesterday  that  there  was  "a  good 
pKJssiblllty"  he  could  lose  control  of  a  plane 
If  he  were  to  fly  through  the  turbulent  wake 
of  a  Jet  while  In  an  extreme  bank. 

The  testimony  by  Robert  S.  Kraskey.  East- 
ern's manager  of  flying,  came  on  the  fourth 
and  final  day  of  hearings  into  the  crash 
last  February  8  of  an  Eastern  DC-7B  pro- 
peller craft  off  Jones  Beach.  All  86  aboard 
died. 

A  minute  or  so  before  the  crash  the  DC-7B 
apparently  had  a  close  miss  with  a  Pan 
American  jet  on  a  nearly  opposite  course. 
The  Jet's  two  pilots  have  stated  that  they 
took  evasive  action  to  avoid  the  DC-7B  as 
It  passed  200  to  500  feet  overhead  in  a  ver- 
tical bank,  slightly  nose  down. 

Both  jet  pilots  said  they  had  feared  the 
DC-7B  would  strike  their  craft.  They  said 
the  Eastern  plane  had  appeared  to  lose  alti- 
tude just  before  the  encounter. 

NEAR    MISS    emphasized 

As  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hearings 
ended,  it  became  apparent  that  the  Investi- 
gating agency's  primary  interest  had  been 
the  reported  near  miss  and  why  It  occurred. 
The  questioning  of  2  dozen  witnesses  delved 
almost  exclusively  in  this  area. 

At  the  hearing's  outset,  G.  Joseph  Mlnettl, 
a  CAB  member,  appeared  to  rule  out  me- 
chanical trouble.  He  said  recovered  DC-7B 
wreckage  had  shown  no  preimpact  failure 
of  structures,  engines,  or  systems  of  the 
plane. 

*At  the  time  of  the  alleged  near  miss.  It  was 
dark,  the  weather  was  relatively  clear  and 
Eastern  had  Just  returned  right  from  an 
easterly  to  a  southerly  heading.  Pan  Am  had 
been  flying  north  northwest.  Both  planes 
had  been  guided  by  radar  controllers  and 
had  acknowledged  seeing  each  other. 

Eastern  was  outbound  from  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  and  Pan  Am  was  Inbound. 

One  of  the  major  mysteries  is  how  the  two 
planes  could  come  so  close  In  altitude.  East- 
em's  last  altitude  report,  just  before  Its  last 
turn,  was  that  It  was  "out  of  3.700"  feet  In 
Its  climb.  Members  of  the  Pan  Am  crew  Indi- 
cated that  the  midair  encounter  took  place 
at  3,000  feet,  and  the  Jet's  flight  recorder  In- 
dicated sharp  maneuvers  at  this  level. 


THEORY   OF  ILLUSION 

Did  the  Eastern  pilots  have  an  optical 
Illusion  that  Pan  Am's  lights  were  at  or  above 
them  and  dive  instead  of  continuing  a  climb? 
A  major  study  of  such  Illusions  has  been  be- 
gun by  the  CAB,  It  was  announced  at  the 
hearing. 

Another  question  Is:  Why  was  there  not 
horizontal  separation?  A  radar  controller 
who  guided  Eastern  said  he  had  seen  Eastern 
go  safety  across  Pan  Am's  bow  and  turn  right, 
winding  up  4  miles  east  of  the  jet  and,  at 
his  last  glance,  moving  away  from  the  latter 
craft. 

A  second  radar  controller  has  testlfled, 
however,  that  he  saw  Eastern's  and  Pan  Am's 
radar  targets  meet  on  his  scope,  with  Eastern 
slightly  to  the  west  of  Pan  Am. 

The  Pan  Am  pilot,  Capt.  Robert  A.  Mar- 
shall, was  questioned  closely  as  to  whether 
he  had  delayed  for  55  seconds  a  20° 
turn  to  the  left  given  by  a  controller  less 
than  a  mUiute  before  the  apparent  close  miss. 
Captain  Marshall  never  admitted  a  delay  but 
said  any  maneuver  he  had  flown  was  to 
separate  the  two  planes  more. 


Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  14,  1965. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Allen, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Safety, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  dated  March  30,  1965,  regarding  radar 
air  traffic  control  procedures. 

We  do  not  concur  in  the  recommendations 
contained  In  your  letter.  After  thoroughly 
reviewing  your  comments  we  do  not  agree 
that  the  proposal  would  not  derogate  air 
traffic  control  efficiency.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  our  over- 
all method  of  providing  radar  air  traffic  con- 
trol services,  as  well  as  significantly  reducing 
the  capacity  of  the  system. 

We  firmly  believe  that  our  current  proce- 
dures are  adequate  and  consistent  with  safe 
operating  practices.  Since  we  can  see  no 
justification  for  any  change,  we  propose  to 
take  no  further  action  on  your  recommenda- 
tion at  this  time. 

Sincerely    yours, 

Clifford  P.  Burton, 
Acting  Director,  Air  Traffic  Service. 


March  30.1965. 
Mr.  Clifford  P.  Burton, 

Acting  Director,  Air  Traffic  Service,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burton:  Relative  to  your  tele- 
phone conversation  with  the  Chief  of  our 
Operations  Division,  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Zacko,  on 
March  29,  1965,  we  would  like  to  elaborate 
further  on  the  subject  of  radar  air  traffic  con- 
trol procedures.  We  are  concerned  with  radar 
air  traffic  control  procedures  used  by  control- 
ler personnel  that  we  believe  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  safe  operating  practices.  We  refer 
Bp>eciflcally  to  the  procedure  in  which  two  air- 
craft are  placed  on  convergent  courses  or  near 
Identical  tracks  at  a  time  when  they  are 
climbing  and/or  descending  toward  each 
other  In  the  terminal  area.  In  a  situation 
In  which  one  aircraft  Is  In  climb  attitude 
and  the  other  in  descent  attitude,  it  Is  often 
difficult  for  pilots  to  judge  whether  vertical 
separation  does  or  does  not  exist,  even  though 
they  observe  the  other  aircraft  and  are  ad- 
vised by  ATC  of  the  relative  altitudes.  This 
problem  Is  particularly  acute  in  the  terminal 
area  during  nighttime  operations,  and  Is  com- 
pounded when  either  or  both  aircraft  turn 
on  the  landing  lights  for  Identification  piu-- 
poses. 

The  response  to  this  situation  may  be  an 
avoidance  maneuver  to  escape  a  collision  that 
only  appears  Imminent,  although  altitude 
separation  exists.  This  could  result  in  a 
greater  possibility  of  collision.  In  addition, 
the  practice  of  placing  two  aircraft  moving 


In  a  vertical  plane  on  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  track  In  opposing  directions,  under 
visual  flight  conditions,  sets  up  the  possibility 
of  loss  of  control  of  personal  injury  if  for  any 
reason  one  of  the  aircraft  executes  an  unex- 
pected maneuver  for  apparent  collision  avoid- 
ance. 

It  Is  the  Boexd's  belief  that  these  poten- 
tially hazardous  situations  can  be  ellml- 
nated  with  little  or  no  derogation  of  air  traf- 
fic control  efficiency,  since  the  altitude  levels 
of  known  IFR  traffic  in  terminal  areas  are  not 
extensive  and  the  control  of  both  the  out- 
bound and  Inbound  traffic  Is  vested  In  the 
same  control  facility.  Exchange  of  Informa-  < 
tion  and  coordination  between  the  departure 
controller  and  the  arrival  controller,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  difficult  or  burdensome. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  recommends  that 
(a)  when  radar  services  are  provided  to 
known  IPR  departing  and  arriving  traffic  in 
terminal  areas,  divergent  track  separation  be 
provided,  and  (b)  that  climb  or  descent  head- 
ings shall  not  be  assigned  which  would  re- 
sult in  track  divergence  between  inbound 
and  outbound  aircraft  on  the  order  of  less 
than  30°. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marion  F.  Roscoe 

(For  B.  R.  Allen, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Safety) . 

(From  Aviation  Dally.  May  6.  1965] 
ATC  Procedure  May  Have  Led  to  Fatal  EAL 
Crash,  CAB  Implies 

FAA's  air  traffic  control  procedures  may 
have  set  up  an  apparent-collision  situation 
which  led  to  the  crash  of  an  airliner  in  New 
York  in  February,  a  letter  from  CAB  to  FAA 
Implies. 

The  March  30  letter  from  CAB's  Bureau  of 
Safety,  made  public  yesterday,  recommended 
that  FAA  change  the  terminal  area  traffic 
control  procedure  In  which  two  aircraft  are 
placed  on  convergent  courses,  or  near-iden- 
tical tracks,  when  they  are  climbing  and/or 
descending  toward  each  other.  The  recom- 
mendation, rejected  by  FAA,  grew  out  of 
CAB'S  investigation  of  the  February  8  crash 
of  an  Eastern  Air  Lines  DC-7B  which  killed 
all  84  persons  aboard. 

When  one  plane  is  climbing  and  the  other 
descending,  CAB  said  In  the  letter,  "it  t 
often  difficult  for  pilots  to  judge  whether 
vertical  separation  does  or  does  not  exist 
even  though  they  observe  other  aircraft  and 
are  advised  by  air  traffic  control  of  relative 
altitudes  •  •  •.  The  response  to  this  situa- 
tion may  be  an  avoidance  maneuver  to  escape 
a  collision  that  only  appears  Imminent  •  •  •. 
This  could  result  in  a  greater  possibility  of 
collision.  In  addition,  the  practice  •  •  • 
sets  up  the  possibility  of  loss  of  control  if 
•  •  •  one  of  the  aircraft  executes  an  unex- 
pected maneuver  for  apparent  collision 
avoidance." 

The  letter,  and  FAA's  reply  dismissing  the 
suggestion,  were  made  public  yesterday  at 
CAB  hearings  In  New  York. 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  has  reinforced 
reports  immediately  after  the  accident  that 
the  Eastern  pilot  pulled  up  sharply  to  avoid 
a  nearby  jet,  then  lost  control  of  his  aircraft. 

CAB's  letter,  signed  by  Marion  F.  Roscoe, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Board's  Bureau  of 
Safety,  and  addressed  to  ClifTord  P.  Burton, 
acting  director  of  FAA's  Air  Traffic  Service, 
said  "It  Is  the  Board's  belief  that  these  po- 
tentially hazardous  situations  can  be  elimi- 
nated with  little  or  no  derogation  of  air 
traffic  control  efficiency." 

The  Board  recommended  speciflcally  that 
"when  radar  services  are  provided  to  known 
IFR  departing  and  arriving  traffic  in  terminal 
areas,  divergent  track  separation  be  provided 
and  climb  or  descent  headings  not  IX 
assigned  which  would  result  in  track  diver- 
gence between  inbound  and  outbound  air- 
craft on  the  order  of  less  than  30  degrees." 

"We  do  not  agree  that  the  proposal  would 
not  derogate  air  traffic  control  efflclency," 
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Burton  said  In  an  April  14  reply.  "It  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  our  overall  meth- 
od of  providing  radar  ATC  services,  as  well 
as  significantly  reducing  the  capacity  of  the 
system.  We  firmly  believe  that  our  cvu-rent 
procedures  are  adequate  and  consistent  with 
safe  operating  practices.  Since  we  can  see 
no  justification  for  any  change,  we  propose 
to  take  no  further  action  on  your  recom- 
mendation at  this  time." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  May  9, 
1965] 

Neae-Miss  ey  Two  Planes  Blamed  on 
Control  Unit 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  yesterday 
blamed  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  con- 
trol center  here  for  putting  two  planes,  one 
with  two  persons  aboard,  on  a  collision 
course  over  Springfield,  Va.,  last  September. 

The  CAB  said  the  control  center  was  di- 
recting both  planes  in  cloudy  weather. 

The  center,  CAB  said,  not  only  failed  to 
provide  adequate  separation  between  planes 
but  also  failed  to  warn  either  plane  of  the 
other's  presence. 

George  L.  Donnahoo,  of  724  Plnehurst 
Avenue,  Fairfax,  Va.,  was  the  pilot  of  the 
larger  plane,  a  United  Air  Lines  Viscount  de- 
scending for.  landing  at  National  Airport 
with  42  aboard. 

TWO  stewardesses  hurt 

Seeing  a  light   military   plane   ahead, 
suddenly  pulled   the   Viscount    up, 
serious  Injury  to  two  stewardesses. 

The  CAB  said  calculations  Indicate  the 
two  planes  were  closing  at  about  385  miles 
per  hour  and  would  have  hit  within  a  min- 
ute, the  Associated  Press  reported. 

The  other  plane — whose  identity  remained 
a  mystery  in  the  Initial  reports  of  the  near 
miss — was  listed  In  the  CAB  report  as  an 
Air  Force  light  twin  engine  plane  flying  from 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  to  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  at  3,000  feet. 

NO  indication  on  radar 

The  CAB  said  the  FAA  center  failed  to 
warn  the  planes  because  the  center's  radar 
did  not  show  the  danger.  Present  systems 
do  not  Indicate  the  altitudes  of  planes  di- 
rectly to  the  control  center. 

A  United  Air  Lines  spokesman  said  the 
stewardesses  Injured  were  Valerie  Whltting- 
ton,  who  lived  in  the  Washington  area,  and 
now  Is  married  and  Carla  Burns,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Miss  Whlttington's  back  was  In- 
jured. Miss  Burns  Is  working  as  a  United 
stewardess  again. 


he 
causing 


"LET  KING  GO  TOO  FAR,"  JOHNSON 
TELLS  SENATORS 

Mr.  KREBS .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  few  occasions  on  which 
the  President  and  I  have  agreed  on  the 
subject  of  the  behavior  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  but  when  he  recently  commented 
that  he  had  let  him  go  too  far,  he  struck 
a  responsive  chord  with  me.  I  would 
hope  that  this  statement,  recorded  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  April  19, 
1965,  means  that  the  administration 
plans  to  take  back  some  of  the  free  rein 
It  has  allowed  King  to  have  in  the  past. 
K  so,  it  is  a  long  overdue  and  a  welcome 
move. 


With  unanimous  consent,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  story  telling  of  the  Presi- 
dent's change  of  heart: 

"Let  King  Go  Too  Far,"  Johnson  Tells 

Senators 

(By  Sarah  McClendon) 

Washington. — President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, in  talking  with  Senators  at  the  White 
House  a  few  days  ago  (April  13),  said  "I  let 
Martin  Luther  King  go  too  far." 

The  remark,  made  in  the  presence  of  some 
southern  Senators,  astounded  them. 

Some  in  the  audience  said  they  did  not 
hear  it.    Others  well  noted  It. 

At  the  time,  the  President  was  reportedly 
talking  about  entirely  different  matters. 

The  almost  aside  remark  came  as  he  was 
discussing  Vietnam,  telling  how  he  did  not 
like  to  be  pressured,  and  would  not  submit 
to  it. 


"FOREIGN  AID  HELPS  PEOPLE— NOT 
GOVERNMENTS" 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
judging  by  the  tenor  of  the  letters  which 
I  continue  to  receive,  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary,  there 
are  still  those  who  apparently  think  that 
foreign  aid  means  sending  bales  of  money 
to  foreign  goverrmients. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  send 
money  in  today's  foreign  aid  program. 
We  send  American-made  goods  and  serv- 
ices— goods  and  services  which  the  devel- 
oping countries  need  to  get  on  their  own 
feet — things  like  DDT  for  malaria  con- 
trol, farm  equipment,  generators  for  elec- 
tric power,  bulldozers  for  roadbuilding, 
schoolteachers,  technicians,  and  agricul- 
ture experts. 

In  the  second  place,  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  not  basically  designed  to  help 
other  governments.  It  is  designed  to 
help  other  people. 

When  we  talk  about  aid,  we  are  not 
talking  about  dollars  or  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

We  are  talking  about  ways  to  help  the 
*people  of  other  lands  learn  better  ways 
of  building  things,  better  ways  of  growing 
things,  better  ways  of  educating  their 
children,  better  ways  of  improving  public 
health,  better  ways  of  public  administra- 
tion— and  in  general,  better  ways  of 
hving. 

Foreign  aid  deals  with  people,  down- 
to-earth  problems,  and  practical  solu- 
tions. 

AID  technicians  all  over  the  world  are 
sharing  American  know-how  with  the 
people  of  the  developing  countries: 

Like  Charhe  "Chicken"  Davis  who 
helped  the  people  of  Nigeria  learn  better 
ways  of  producing  chickens  and  eggs, 
bringing  about  a  major  advance  in  the 
country's  economy. 

Like  Nasser  Lateef  who  worked  with 
the  people  of  Tunisia  to  develop  improved 


methods  of  horticulture  which  have  revo- 
lutionized the  tomato  paste  industry  4f 
that  country. 

Like  Edgar  "Pop"  Buell  who  has  helped 
the  people  of  Laos  learn  better  methods 
of  raising  crops,  building  schools,  and  Ir- 
rigating their  f  anns. 

Like  Paul  Zehngraff  whose  work  with 
the  people  of  West  Pakistan  in  planting 
trees,  rather  than  crops,  on  the  skimpy 
mountainsides  resulted  in  a  thriving  tim- 
ber industry. 

Like  Paul  Foster,  an  AID  housing  plan- 
ner in  Peru,  whose  work  with  the  people 
in  that  country  to  establish  savings  and 
loan  institutions  have  enabled  thousands 
of  workers  to  own  the'r  own  homes. 

Like  Earl  Brockman  whose  work  with 
the  people  of  Vietnam  has  resulted  in 
putting  some  35,000  families  in  the  pig- 
raising  business. 

And  like  another  AID  technician  whose 
work  with  the  people  of  Korea  resulted 
in  efiBcient,  economical  rat  control  meth- 
ods which  saved  thousands  of  tons  of 
grain  for  Korean  farmers. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  unsung 
heroes  of  our  foreign  aid  program — 
American  technicians  who  are  working 
daily  side  by  side  with  the  people  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  improve  their 
methods  of  doing  things,  to  help  them 
meet  their  own  needs  in  better  ways. 
Technical  assi:tance  is  AID'S  primary 
instrument  for  the  development  of  hu- 
man resources  and  skills. 

There  are  other  examples  of  how  for- 
eign aid  meets  the  needs  of  people. 

In  Latin  America,  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  United  States  are 
being  used  to  feed  some  10  million  school- 
children through  the  Operation  Ninos 
program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  number  of  children  and  adults 
learning  to  read  and  write  and  acquir- 
ing skills  through  AID  assistance  runs 
into  the  millions. 

Foreign  aid  is  also  helping  to  eradicate 
malaria,  measles,  and  other  diseases 
throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  direct  result  of  our 
people-to-people  foreign  aid  program,  in 
the  last  3  years  alone,  we  have  erected 
280,000  hospitals  and  health  centers,  built 
or  improved  120,000  miles  of  roads,  and 
established  110,000  wells  and  water  sys- 
tems. 

This  is  truly  aid  to  people  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  hopes  and  dreams  for  a 
better  world.  And,  it  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment in  our  own  security.  Our  foreign 
aid  program  offers  irrefutable  argument 
that  the  United  States  is  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  people  who  need  assist* 
ance. 

ADDRESS      OF      THE      HONORABLE 
JAMES  KEE,  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
AT  41ST  ANNUAL  MOTHER'S  DAY 
SERVICES     AT     ARLINGTON     NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY 
Mr.  KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  May  9,  the  American  War 
Mothers  held  their  41st  annual  Mother's 
Day  services  at  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery. The  program,  as  usual,  was  in- 
spiring, and  brought  back  vividly  to  mind 
the  sacrifices  made  in  the  best  traditions 
of  patriotism  during  all  our  history,  and 
particularly  in  the  current  century.  The 
mothers  in  attendance  at  Arlington  last 
Sunday  represent  the  strongest  force 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
perpetual  peace  that  will  make  further 
sacrifices  unnecessary. 

The  program  was  participated  in  by 
various  agencies  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  principal  address  of  the  day 
was  delivered  by  the  Honorable  James 
Kee,  Representative  from  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  West  Virginia.  Our 
friend  and  colleague  is  the  third  mem- 
ber of  a  distinguished  family  to  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
and  his  address  on  Sunday  shows  why 
he  is  so  popular  among  those  who  know 
him.  It  was  eloquent  and  at  the  same 
time  forceful,  and  was  received  with  evi- 
dent appreciation  and  enjoyment  by  his 
audience.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  find  it  more  than  usually 
impressive,  and  I  therefore  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Address  of  the  Honor.\ble  J.\mes  Kee.  op 

West  VraciNiA.  on  the  41st  Annual  Moth- 

ERs  Day  Services  on  May  9  at  Arlington 

Nation.^l    Cemetery.    Conducted    by    the 

American  War  Mothers 

Madiixn  Chairman.  General  Johnson,  mem- 
bers of  other  national  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, especially  the  national  guard  of  honor 
of  the  American  Legion  and  the  national 
honor  guard  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  most  important,  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican War  Mothers,  and  distinguished  guest* 
all,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  substitute  for  the  honorable  H.\rley  O. 
St.acgers,  the  distinguished  dean  of  our  West 
Virginia  congressional  delegation,  and  it  Is 
an  honor  to  Join  with  you  on  this  41st 
annual  Mother's  Day  ceremony. 

Of  the  339  organizations  chartered  by  a 
special  act  of  Congress,  including  the  first 
charter  issued  in  the  year  1791,  I  know  of 
none  which  has  so  completely  Justified  this 
confidence  as  has  the  American  War  Mothers. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  recognize  those 
mothers — mothers  of  men  and  women  who 
have  served  and  are  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Especially  should  we  remember  those  won- 
derful mothers  who  founded  the  American 
War  Mothers  on  September  29.  1917. 

We  should  also  remember  Mr.  Frank  Her- 
ren.  affectionately  known  as  "the  father  of 
Mother's  Day."  who  arranged  for  your  first 
observance  of  Mother's  Day  here  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  in  1924,  as  a  tribute 
to  beloved  children  whose  lives  had  been 
lost  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

We  should,  again,  thank  those  whose  un- 
selfish efforts  resulted  in  obtaining  your  con- 
gressional chaxter  on  February  24,  1925. 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
Eissemble  here  on  these  hallowed  grounds, 
the  final  resting  place  of  our  servicemen  and 
our  servicewomen.  who  have  now  gone  to 
their  eternal  reward — those  who  gave  their 
lives  In  service  In  order  that  America  can 
continue  to  move  forward  for  the  benefit  of 
the  generations  yet  to  come. 


Because  of  their  supreme  sacrifice.  Madam 
Chairman,  we  are  all  here  today  to  pay  re- 
spectful tribute  to  your  20.000  mothers,  in- 
cluding the  1,874  Gold  Star  Mothers  who 
are  members  of  your  organization. 

As  we  look  back  through  the  pages  of  our 
own  history,  we  find  as  of  October  7.   1964.. 
a  total  of  31.453.000  participants  In  all  of  our 
nine  wars,  with  972,000  deaths  in  service. 

Today  we  have  45.000  military  personnel 
on  duty  In  South  Vietnam  with  360  known 
fatalities  from  hostile  forces. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  we  have 
20,000  military  personnel  on  duty  with  12 
known  fatalities. 

Within  the  past  half-century,  the  United 
States  h.as  found  It  necessary  to  become  an 
active  participant  in  the  two  greatest  wars 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race — the  First 
World   War  and   the   Second   World  War. 

When  the  guns  had  ceased  sounding  In 
World  War  II.  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  Joined  together  In  forming  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  In  the  hope  that  after  centuries 
of  bloodshed,  mankind  could  find  a  substi- 
tute for  armed  conflict  In  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  nations.  Yet.  less  than 
5  years  after  this  pact  was  signed,  the  Unit- 
ed States  found  Itself  engaged  in  a  bit- 
ter war  against  Communist  aggression  in 
far-off  Korea — a  conflict  brought  on  because 
the  Communist  nations  cynically  violated 
their  pledge  in  the  United  Nations  to  respect 
the  rights  of  other  countries. 

And  now  again,  as  these  ceremonies  are 
being  held.  American  lives  and  American  dol- 
lars are  helping  a  friendly  nation  to  fight 
off  another  vicious  Communist  aggression 
In  the  far  Pacific — this  time  In  Vietnam. 

Thus  the  record  shows  four  wars  In  less 
than  half  a  centiu-y.  What  common  thread 
runs  through  all  these  conflicts?  The  an- 
swer Is,  That  not  one  of  these  wars  was  of 
our  making.  The  United  States  has  not 
been  guilty  of  a  single  act  of  aggression  or 
wrons:dolng  that  helped  to  bring  on  World 
War  i.  or  World  War  II.  or  the  war  In  Ko- 
rea, or  the  present  ugly  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  country  fought  In  these  wars 
because  liberty  was  at  stake.  It  fought  to 
preserve  the  liberty  of  its  own  people  and 
the  liberty  of  all  pcacelovlng  peoples  on  this 
globe. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  Just  as  much  a 
struggle  against  tyranny  as  was  the  war 
against  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  the  war 
lords  of  Japan.  We  entered  this  struggle 
because  we  had  given  our  pledge  to  help 
the  friendly  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  pre- 
serve their  liberties  against  unjustified  at- 
tack. This  was  the  motive  which  Inspired 
the  sending  of  American  troops  to  Vietnam 
by  former  President  Elsenhower,  the  send- 
ing of  more  troops  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  the  sending  of  still  more 
troops  by  President  Johnson.  Our  word  of 
honor  Is  at  stake  In  Vietnam  and  our  peo- 
ple and  our  Government  believe  In  the 
sacredness  of  our  word  of  honor. 

Why  are  American  soldiers  In  Vietnam? 
The  best  answer  to  this  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  more  funds  to  support  our 
forces  there — an  explanation  so  eloquent  that 
I  quote  a  part  of  this  historic  message: 

"In  1954  we  signed  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty.  That  treaty  com- 
mitted us  to  act  to  meet  aggression  pjralnst 
South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Senate  ratified 
that  treaty  and  that  obligation  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  1. 

"Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Congress,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  said  that  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  meet  Its  obligations  under  that  treaty. 

"That  resolution  of  the  Congress  expressed 
support  for  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
against  attack— a  policy  established  by  two 
previous  presidents. 


"Thus  we  cannot,  and  will  not.  withdraw 
or  be  defeated.  The  stakes  are  too  high,  the 
commitment  too  deep,  the  lessons  of  hlstorv 
too  plain.  ^ 

"At    every   turning   point   In   the  last  3o 

years,  there  have  been  those  who  opposed  a 
firm  stand  against  aggression.  They  have 
always  been  wrong.  And  when  we  heeded 
their  cries,  when  we  gave  in,  the  conse- 
quence has  been  more  bloodshed  and  wider 
war. 

"We  will  not  repeat  that  mistake.  Nor 
will  we  heed  those  who  urge  us  to  use  our 
;;reat  power  In  a  reckless  or  a  casual  manner 
Wo  have  no  desire  to  expand  the  conflict.  We 
will  do  what  must  be  done.  And  we  will  do 
only  what  must  be  done." 

Last  week  the  Congress  clearly  affirmed  the 
resolve  of  the  American  people. 

Tliose  of  us  participating  In  these  cere- 
monies  today  are  grateful  to  our  country 
because  of  the  abundant  life  we  are  able  to 
enjoy  in  this  land  of  the  free.  But  we  are 
even  more  proud  of  our  spiritual  heritage 
of  the  fact  that  as  President  Johnson  said 
we  believe  that  our  pledge  is  a  debt  of 
honor.  We  promised  our  partners  in  de- 
mocracy to  aid  them  against  aggression. 
Tliat  pledge  Is  now  being  redeemed. 

The  great  significance  of  Mother's  Day  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  within  a  few 
short  decades.  It  has  come  to  occupy  a  place 
alongside  Christmas,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  Thanksgiving  In  the  calendar  of  Amer- 
ica's consecrated  days.  It  Is  an  observance 
frankly  based  on  sentiment,  in  fact,  the 
most  sacred  sentiment  that  may  be  found 
in  the  heart  of  a  human  being.  The  man 
or  woman  who  cannot  recall  the  warm  love 
of  a  devoted  mother  has  lost  their  most 
precious  part  of  the  human  heritage. 

The  United  States  is  strong  in  its  man- 
power and  strong  In  its  material  resources, 
but  the  major  source  of  its  strength  is  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  its  millions  of  citizens. 
This  meeting  here  today  has  a  deeper  pur- 
pose than  a  mere  gathering  together  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  war  mothers  of  America  or 
to  hear  once  again  the  glorious  story  of 
America's  past.  The  purpose  of  this  gather- 
ing is  to  relight  once  again  the  sacred  flame 
of  patriotism — to  remind  both  ourselves  and 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  high  duty  In- 
volved  In  love  of  country. 

The  fact  that  you  have  presented  a  special 
award  In  honor  of  our  country's  military 
serving  In  South  Vietnam  to  Gen.  Harold  K. 
Johnson.  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  repre- 
senting the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  clearly 
demonstrates  our  obligation  to  those  to 
whom  we  owe  our  entire  future  as  a  nation. 

Since  Its  humble  beginnings  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  this  Nation  has  been  able  to 
grow  and  prosper  because  in  each  genera- 
tion there  have  been  men  and  women  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  their  fortunes 
to  Insure  its  preservation.  May  It  always 
be  so.  May  we  hope  that  for  untold  cen- 
turies devoted  citizens  will  gather  each  year 
In  this  hallowed  place  to  renew  once  again 
their  pledge  of  love  and  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try. May  we  hope  that  the  observance  of 
Mother's  Day  will  continue  as  long  as  life 
exists  on  this  planet. 

In  conclusion,  1  believe  that  Pat  O'Reilly 
had   each   of   you   In   mind   In   writing  the 
poem,    "A    Wonderful    Mother."      I    believe 
this  poem  expresses  the   gratitude  held  as      i 
close  and  dear  by  a  grateful  nation: 

"A  wonderful  mother 
"God  made  a  wonderful  mother, 
A  mother  who  never  grows  old; 
He  made  her  smile  of  the  sunshine. 
And  he  molded  her  heart  of  pure  gold; 

"In  her  eyes  he  placed  bright  shining  stars, 

In  her  cheeks,  fair  roses  you  see; 
God  made  a  wonderful  mother. 

And  he  gave  that  dear  mother  to  me." 

— Pat  O'Reillt. 


May  11,  1965 

ELLIS  ISLAND  IS  ADDED  TO  STATUE 
OP  LIBERTY  MONUMENl' 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  come  from  the  White  House 
where  I  watched  President  Johnson  sign 
a  proclamation  adding  Ellis  Island  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  Monument.  This 
ceremony  was  an  especially  happy  event 
for  me  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
It  has  long  been  my  hope  that  a  bridge 
would  be  built  to  both  Liberty  and  Ellis 
Islands  to  provide  easier  access  from 
parklands  to  be  developed  on  the  Jersey 
shore  and  that  the  island  be  developed 
into  a  national  park  commemorating  the 
16  million  immigrants  who  came  to 
America  through  Ellis  Island. 

I  have  been  advocating  this  idea  for 
the  past  6  years.  Present  plans  call  for 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  or  causeway 
to  Ellis  Island  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
success  of  this  project  will  accelerate 
consideration  of  a  causeway  to  Liberty 
Island. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution in  the  Congress  along  with  Sena- 
tor Williams  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  needed  funds  to  develop  Ellis 
Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument.  This  legislation 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  improvements  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  $6  million.  The  proposed 
development  of  Ellis  Island  includes  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  main  immigration 
building  and  another  building  for  admin- 
istrative and  public  service  uses;  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  ferry  basin,  existing 
utility  services,  and  the  seawall;  and 
the  landscaping  of  the  grounds. 

The  inclusion  of  Ellis  Island  in  the 
national  park  system  will  complement 
and  augment  the  facilities  of  Liberty 
Island  and  alleviate  the  overcrowded 
conditions  there.  Equally  important  is 
the  part  which  this  project  will  play  in 
the  overall  development  of  the  Jersey 
City  waterfront.  I  foresee  the  day  when 
Americans  from  all  over  the  Nation  will 
journey  to  the  area  on  pilgrimages  of 
patriotism. 

I  am  also  gratified  by  the  President's 
announcement  of  the  establishment  of 
a  200-man  Job  Corps  Conservation  Cen- 
ter in  Jersey  City  on  the  waterfront  in 
the  new  park.  Young  people  who  will 
spend  half  of  their  time  on  the  water- 
front park  and  half  on  the  island  with 
landscape  workers.  Job  Corps  trainees 
will  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

This  will  be  the  first  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Center  set  up  to  work  concur- 
rently on  a  Federal  and  State  project. 
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THE  ALLIANCE  IS  MAKING 
PROGRESS 
Mr.  KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  the  situation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  so  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, it  is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  broad  picture  in  Latin  America.  It 
is  especially  vital  that  we  not  lose  faith 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
The  fact  is  that,  despite  many  obstacles 
and  setbacks,  progress  is  being  made 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Many 
lasting  and  solid  achievements  have  been 
scored — achievements  that  have  more 
than  justified  the  vision  and  faith  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  in  launching  this 
unique  partnership  with  our  friends 
south  of  the  border. 

The  Alliance  was  conceived  4  years  ago 
to  be  a  10-year  effort.  Actually,  some 
countries  may  well  achieve  self-sustain- 
ing growth  before  the  end  of  the  10  years, 
if  they  keep  pace  with  their  present 
progress. 

One  of  President  Johnson's  first 
actions  was  to  reafllrm  his  personal  dedi- 
cation to  the  Alliance,  and  to  propose  to 
the  Latin  American  diplomats,  that  it  be 
made  a  living  memorial  to  President 
Kennedy.  And,  more  recently,  he  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  a  redoubled 
effort  in  support  of  Latin  America's  de- 
velopment aspirations. 

The  record  well  justifies  this  renewal 
of  our  commitment. 

Over  half  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
have  drawn  up  their  development  plans; 
over  half  have  met  or  surpassed  the  tar- 
get of  a  2',2-percent  yearly  increase  in 
per  capita  income;  and  the  institutions 
which  can  carry  forward  progress  and 
change,  through  Latin  America's  own 
efforts,  are  becoming  more  numerous 
and  effective. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
U.S.  assistance  to  Latin  America,  both 
directly  and  through  local  institutions, 
will  have  helped  build  326,000  homes, 
construct  36,400  classrooms;  print  11 
million  textbooks;  extend  290,000  agri- 
cultural credit  loans;  build  735  health 
centers,  hospitals  or  mobile  health  units; 
drill  or  install  over  2,000  wells  and  water 
systems;  and  provide  food,  under  Public 
Law  480.  for  22  million  people. 

Every  Latin  American  nation  has  made 
improvements  in  its  tax  administration, 
and  major  tax  reforms  have  been  made 
in  eight  nations.  Tax  collections  have 
increased  by  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Fifteen  countries  have  self-help  hous- 
ing programs,  and  the  capital  of  hous- 
ing banks,  affecting  16  countries,  have 
been  sharply  increased.  Savings  and 
loan  legislation  has  been  adopted  by  10 
countries.  In  6  countries  alone,  there 
are  now  over  70  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions, with  157,000  savers,  and  over  $40 
million  in  deposits. 

Twelve  countries  have  introduced  or 
passed  agrarian  reform  laws,  and  the  en- 
tire field  of  agrarian  development — 
including  marketing,  diversification,  ex- 
tension work,  and  agrarian  education — 


is  the  focus  of  much  attention  and  activ- 
ity. In  Peru  alone,  with  one  of  the 
newest  agrarian  reform  laws,  750,000 
acres  have  been  purchased  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  central  Sierras. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
a  particular  personal  interest  in  Peru, 
because  my  father  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  famous  Inca  city,  Machu  Picchu,  in 
1911,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
visit  in  1953. 

Eight  nations  have  established  special- 
ized ofiBces  of  planning  for  education, 
and  the  percentage  of  Central  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  education  has 
risen  about  12  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  some  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  There  are  many  others,  but 
the  ultimate  goals  of  the  Alliance  will 
require  the  continued  and  expanded  ef- 
forts of  all  the  Alliance  partners,  as  well 
as  inci'eased  technical  assistance  and 
project  implementation  on  our  part. 

The  methods  of  attaining  the  goals  of 
the  Alliance  have  been  thoroughly  tried 
and  tested.  On  the  basis  of  this  expe- 
rience, the  successful  programs  are  being 
expanded,  and  others  are  being  phased 
out.  New  techniques  have  been  devised, 
their  effectiveness  determined,  and  plans 
made  for  their  application  in  future  en- 
deavors. 

I  particularly  applaud  the  recent 
trend  toward  giving  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  themselves  a  larger  share 
in  the  overall  coordination  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  I  know  from  my  visits  to  var- 
ious Latin  American  countries  in  1953, 
1961,  and  1963,  it  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  that  it  be  a  partner- 
ship operation,  not  a  charity  handout. 

The  road  to  development  is  long  and 
difficult.  The  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  not  be  solved  simply  by  condemn- 
ing Castro,  Communists,  and  national 
extremists.  While  extremism  is  a  fre- 
quent fellow  traveler  of  human  misery, 
it  is  more  often  the  result  than  the 
cause  of  it.  Hunger,  ignorance,  and  de- 
spair must  be  fought  with  food,  knowl- 
edge, and  hope. 
President  Johnson  put  it  this  way: 
Our  Alliance  will  prosper  because,  I  be- 
lieve, we  do  have  that  faith.  It  Is  not  idle 
hope,  but  the  same  faith  that  enabled  us 
to  nourish  a  new  civilization  In  these  spa- 
clous  continents,  and  In  that  New  World  we 
will  carry  forward  our  Alliance  for  Progress 
in  such  a  way  that  men  in  all  lands  will 
marvel  at  the  power  of  freedom  to  achieve 
the  betterment  of  man. 

I  trust  that,  when  the  legislation 
comes  before  this  House,  the  Members 
will  once  again  give  their  overwhelming 
support  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


CHARLES  S.  MURPHY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  April  27, 
1965,  announced  the  appointment  of 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  a  new  and  responsi- 
ble post,  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 
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I  have  not  asked  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  at  this  time  a  applaud  this  ap- 
pointment. It  involves  a  great  loss  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  Nation.  As  is 
known  to  my  colleagues,  my  own  inter- 
ests, personally  and  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  em- 
brace the  well-being  of  those  3  Vz  million 
farm  families  across  the  Nation  who  pro- 
duce our  food  and  fiber.  I  regret  that 
our  farm  people  no  longer  will  have  the 
first  call  upon  Charley  Murphy. 

However,  I  am  immensely  pleased  that 
another  President — the  third  President — 
has  recognized  the  varied  and  seemingly 
unlimited  abilities  of  so  deserving  a  per- 
son, a  native  of  the  great  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
in  this  appointment  has  advanced  in  this 
Nation  a  new  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  role,  the  worth,  and  the  in- 
dispensability  of  the  true  public  servant, 
for  Charley  Murphy  is  typical  of  those 
dedicated  people  who  by  their  integrity, 
ability,  and  devotion  to  duty,  keep  the 
wheels  of  Crovemment  turning.  These 
are  the  people  who  create  respect  for  our 
democratic  system. 

Therefore,  the  real  significance  of  this 
appointment  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  importance  of  public  service  by  re- 
warding excellence  in  this  service.  It 
would  be  difScult  to  overemphasize  this 
significance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
today  performs  services  in  areas  of  ac- 
tivity that  affect  Americans  Intimately 
In  many  phases  of  their  lives.  Our  Gov- 
ernment employs  approximately  2  mil- 
lion civilian  workers  in  more  than  70  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  commissions. 
The  new  responsibilities  assigned  to  one 
of  them  has  created  this  occasion  for  me 
to  emphasize  ttiat  the  importance  of  the 
woric  of  these  public  servants  and  the 
skill  and  devotion  with  which  the  great 
bulk  of  them  perform  it  warrants  a  far 
greater  degree  of  public  recognition  and 
appreciation  than  has  yet  been  accorded 
them. 

In  this  emphasis,  it  is  appropriate  to 
quote  three  Presidents — 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said: 

Any  free  government  certainly  needs  a  vast 
corps  of  well-trained,  dedicated,  intelligent, 
long-service  people  who  can  take  care  of  all 
the  intricate  Jobs  of  operating  the  many  and 
manifold  activities  that  governments  these 
days  are  compelled  to  carry  on. 

John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

The  success  of  this  Government,  and  thus 
the  success  of  our  Nation,  depend  in  the  last 
analysis  upon  the  quality  of  our  career  serv- 
ices. The  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  decisions  made  by  me 
and  the  department  and  agency  heads,  must 
all  be  Implemented  by  the  career  men  and 
women  in  the  Federal  service.  •  •  •  We  are 
all  dependent  on  their  sense  of  loyalty  and 
responsibility  as  well  as  their  competence 
and  energy. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said: 

The  day  has  passed  when  Govenunent  Jobs 
are  the  easy  Jobs  of  our  society,  or  when  the 
public  service  Is  the  refuge  of  those  Inade- 
quate for  the  demands  of  private  competi- 
tion. Many  of  our  society's  most  challeng- 
ing and  most  demanding  and  most  difficult 
and  most  important  posts  today  are  In  the 
public  sector 


Some  250  years  ago  William  Perm 
wrote: 

Governments,  like  clocks,  go  from  the  mo- 
tion men  give  them;  and  as  governments 
are  made  and  moved  by  men,  so  by  them 
they  are  ruined  too.  Wherefore  governments 
rather  depend  upon  men  than  men  upon 
governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  important  that 
we  have  a  proportionate  number  of  our 
best  minds  and  most  capable  people  in 
Government  service.  To  attract  such 
people  into  Government  employment, 
and  to  hold  them  there,  we  in  this  coun- 
try' must  recognize  that  a  public  servant 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  respect  in  our 
society,  and  outstanding  service  must  be 
rewarded. 

This  explains  why,  although  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  lose  Charley  Murphy's  serv- 
ice to  agriculture,  I  find  deep  satisfac- 
tion in  the  President  rewarding  him  with 
new  responsibility  in  Government. 

Now,  who  is  Charley  Murphy? 

Most  of  us  in  the  Congress  know  him 
well.  But  for  the  few  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  his  beginnings  and  his 
career,  I  will  tell  you  first  that  he  was 
born  lucky.  That  is  the  common  fortune 
of  all  who  are  born  in  North  Carolina, 
and  who  have  parents  of  sturdy  stock  to 
guide  them  in  their  tender  years. 

Charley  was  born  August  20,  1909.  in 
Wallace,  N.C.,  where  he  attended  public 
schools.  He  received  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Duke  University  at  Durham,  N.C..  in 
1931  and  an  LL.B.  in  1934.  He  worked 
his  way  through  school  as  a  laborer  and 
clerk  in  the  Post  OfiBce.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  North  Carolina  bar  in 
1934. 

In  that  same  year,  he  became  a  law 
assistant  in  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Legislative  Counsel,  serving  in  this  post 
for  2  years.  For  the  next  11  years  he 
was  Assistant  Legislative  Counsel  to  the 
Senate.  His  duties  were  to  help  the 
Senators  and  senatorial  committees  draft 
bills  and  committee  reports  and  to  advise 
them  on  legal  matters.  As  a  specialist 
in  agricultural  legislation,  he  helped 
draft  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  prepared  committee  reports  on 
agriculture,  and  assisted  in  the  drafting 
of  other  important  farm  bills. 

In  1947.  he  became  administrative  as- 
sistant to  President  Truman.  In  1950. 
he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  spe- 
cial counsel  to  the  President,  where  he 
acted  as  the  principal  staff  assistant  on 
legislation — including  fann  legislation. 

From  1953  to  1961,  Charley  Mui-phy 
practiced  law  as  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  firm  of  Morison,  Murphy, 
Clapp  &  Abrams.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  Bar  in  1944,  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  in  1947. 
Fiom  1957  to  1960,  he  was  counsel  to  the 
Democratic  National  Advisory  Council. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  North  Carolina  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. From  1956  to  1958.  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Capital  Democratic 
Club.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
the  Coif,  Delta  Sigma  Phi,  Pi  Gamma 
Mu,  and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa. 

In  1961,  shortly  after  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy became  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  appointed  Charley  Murphy  as 


Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  this 
position,  he  served  as  the  No.  2  man  in 
the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  as  Acting  Secretary 
in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

He  had  a  general  supervisory  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  Departments  activi- 
ties and  agencies.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  budget  committee  of  the  Depaitmeni 
and  president  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  He  had  special  responsi- 
bility for  supervising  the  commodity  pro- 
grams, including  support  prices  and  ac- 
reage allotments.  His  responsibilities 
also  included  policies  relating  to  man- 
agement and  disposition  of  Government 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  com- 
modities for  the  school  lunch  program  as 
well  as  the  direct  distribution  program 
for  providing  foods  to  needy  persons. 

He  coordinated  the  Department's  staff 
work  on  major  legislative  proposals  and 
reviewed  departmental  reports  on  legis- 
lation. He  was  a  member,  and  usually 
acted  as  Chairman,  of  the  Program  Re- 
view Board  of  the  Department  and  also 
supervised  its  extensive  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities. He  reviewed  marketing  orders 
before  they  were  issued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  concede  that  I  am 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  Charley  Murphy 
because  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  and 
grew  up  in  my  beloved  State  of  North 
Cai-olina.  However,  his  accomplishments 
are  such  that  he  needs  no  such  sentimen- 
tal advantage  to  qualify  for  the  tribute! 
pay  him  here  today.  As  a  North  Caro- 
linian, and  as  an  American,  I  am  proud 
of  this  man.  He  has  a  penetrating  mind, 
good  judgment,  integrity,  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  administrative  ability.  In  a  word, 
he  is  the  ideal  public  servant. 

I  commend  the  President,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  elevating  our  Nation's  apprecia- 
tion of  public  service  by  his  recognition 
of  quality  of  individuals  performing  this 
service.  I  salute  Charley  Murphy,  and  I 
wish  him  and  his  fine  family  well  as  he 
assumes  his  new  responsibilities  and  as 
other  horizons  may  open  for  him  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  very  happy  in- 
deed that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  a  long 
time  friend  of  Charley  Murphy,  has 
taken  this  time  to  address  himself  to 
the  achievements  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can. I  have  known  Charley  Murphy 
since  he  was  in  President  Truman's  ad- 
ministration. He  was  then  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant.  He  has  served  three 
administrations,  and  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  public  official  whose  work 
has  been  of  high  quality  and  in  the  na- 
tional interest  over  the  years.  I  am 
sure  he  will  do  equally  outstanding  woit 
in  his  new  area  of  responsibility. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  and 
congratulate  my  dear  friend,  Charley 
Murphy,  upon  the  magnificent  manner 
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in  which  he  has  discharged  all  public 
duties  which  have  been  assigned  to  him 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  want 
10  join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  his  comments 
and  appreciation  of  Mr.  Murphy  for  his 
dedicated  services  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  my  brief  tenure  in  this  body  I  have 
grown  to  appreciate  very  much  Charley 
Murphy's  competence  and  his  great 
service  to  agriculture.  I  join  in  wishing 
him  well  in  his  new  responsibilities.  I 
am  confident  he  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  his  new  responsibilities. 
Mr  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  about 
Charles  S.  Murphy.  I  am  proud  of  my 
fellow  townsman  and  fellow  "Tarheel." 

Charlie  Murphy  is  a  native  of  Wallace, 
my  hometown,  and  still  has  relatives  and 
friends  living  there. 

He  has  done  an  outstanding  job  as 
Under  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  and  my 
contacts  with  him  in  that  capacity — 
which  have  been  numerous  and  varied — 
have,  in  every  instance,  been  extremely 
satisfactory. 

His  service  to  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  long  and  varied.  He  served 
efficiently  on  the  Whit*  House  staff  un- 
der President  Harry  Truman,  has  been 
impressive  in  his  work  in  the  Agriculture 
Department,  and  all  of  us  who  know  him 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  equally 
outstanding  as  Chainnan  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

My  hometown  newspaper,  the  Wallace 
Enterprise,  recently  had  a  front  page 
story  on  the  announcement  of  Murphy's 
appointment  as  head  of  the  CAB,  and  I 
insert  it  in  its  entirety  at  this  point: 
Wallace  Native  Will  Head  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 
Duplin  area  residents  were  pleased  to  learn 
this  week  that  Charles  S.  Murphy,  58,  a 
native  of  Wallace,  and  longtime  Government 
official,  hLis  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  by  President  John- 
son.   This  action  took  place  Tuesday. 

Murphy  had  been  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, second-ranking  oflicial  in  that 
Cabinet  department  since  1961. 

As  head  of  the  CAB,  Murphy  will  head  one 
of  the  Government's  mo^t  sensitive  regula- 
tory agencies.  The  Board  decides  which  pri- 
vate airline  firms  will  serve  specific  areas 
and  has  strong  control  over  long-range  plan- 
ning of  air  transportation  policies. 

The  term  to  which  Murphy  was  named  ex- 
pires in  early  1967.  He  will  receive  the  same 
•28,500  salary  attached  to  the  Agriculture 
undersecretaryshlp. 

The  5-man  CAB  meets  dally  at  its  Wash- 
ington office. 

Murphy  replaces  Alan  S.  Boyd,  a  Florida 
lawyer  named  chairman  of  the  CAB  in  1961 
by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Boyd  becomes  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
tor  Transportation.  Dr.  John  A.  Schnittker, 
41,  Director  of  Agricultural  Economics  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  named  to  the 
undersecretaryshlp  there. 

Murphy's  appointment  as  CAB  chairman 
was  announced  at  a  Presidential  press  con- 
ference among  eight  top  level  changes  In 
Government  Jobs. 


The  President  said  Murphy  recommended 
his  own  Agriculture  successor  after  being 
tapped  to  replace  Boyd. 

Johnson  said  of  Murphy:  "He  has  gained 
a  widespread  respect  for  his  sound  Judgment, 
his  broad  knowledge,  and  his  unfailing  In- 
tegrity. As  an  experienced  lawyer,  he  pos- 
sesses a  Judicial  approach  to  the  solution  of 
public  problems.  This  blend  of  talents  makes 
him  a  most  worthy  successor  to  Alan  Boyd 
as  chairman  of  CAB.  That  critically  Im- 
portant regulatory  agency  would  receive 
strong  and  fair  leadership  under  Charles 
Murphy's  chairmanship." 

Other  appointments  announced  by  John- 
son were  Wilbur  Cohen,  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Under  Secretary,  replacing  Ivan  Nestigen, 
who  resigned;  Gen.  William  F.  McKee  to 
head  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  replacing 
Najeeb  Halaby,  who  resigned;  Warren  Wil- 
liams Wiggins,  from?  Associate  Director  to 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps;  Leonard 
C.  Meeker,  promoted  to  Chief  Legal  Counsel 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  Donald 
Turner,  a  Harvard  law  professor,  as  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  replacing  William  H.  Orrick,  Jr., 
who  resigned. 

The  shift  from  farming  to  flying  is  not  too 
abrupt  for  Murphy.  As  a  top  White  House 
aid  to  President  Harry  Truman,  he  became 
known  as  a  troubleshooter  in  various  Gov- 
ernment fields. 

Known  for  his  planning  abilities,  he  helped 
draft  many  Government  programs  during  a 
12-year  tenure  with  the  legislative  counsel's 
office  of  the  Senate  during  the  1930'«  and 
World  War  II. 

A  law  graduate  of  Duke  University  in  1934, 
he  came  to  Washington  that  same  year  as  a 
bill  drafter. 

Truman  tapped  him  for  vyhlte  House  serv- 
ice after  he  had  worked  as  a  staff  aid  to 
Truman's   Senate   Investigating   Committee. 

LEGAL   adviser 

During  the  Eisenhower  years,  Democrat 
Murphy  was  In  the  Washington  law  firm 
headed  by  North  Carolinian  Fred  Morrison. 
He  was  a  legal  adviser  to  the  Democratic  ad- 
visory committee,  a  group  of  leading  Demo- 
crats who  issued  policy  statements  dvirlng 
the  Republican  administration. 

He  was  tapped  in  1960  to  help  plan  the 
transition  from  Eisenhower  to  Kennedy, 
serving  under  Clark  Clifford,  the  former  Tru- 
man aid  who  is  now  a  top  Washington  lawyer 
and  close  friend  of  President  Johnson. 

His  longtime  governmental  and  political 
associations  have  made  Murphy  a  familiar 
figure  in  Washington  circles  at  the  highest 
levels.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Influ- 
ential National  Capital  Democratic  Club. 

He  still  keeps  ties  with  North  Carolina,  and 
is  a  personal  friend  of  most  leading  North 
Carolina  political  and  business  leaders. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  distinguished  dean  of 
our  North  Carolina  delegation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooleyL  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Henderson],  and  others  in  the 
well-desen-ed  tributes  they  have  so  elo- 
quently paid  to  another  distinguished 
former  North  Carolinian,  the  Honorable 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

As  they  have  so  ably  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Murphy  has  given  much  of  his  life  and 
his  talents  in  the  service  of  his  counti-y 
in  many  distinguished  capacities.  After 
having  faithfully  served  in  a  number  of 
administrations,  including  the  adminis- 
trations of  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  as  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, he  now  moves  into  another  very 


important  arena  of  pubUc  service  where 
the  need  for  great  wisdom  and  under- 
standing will  always  be  present. 

Coming  from  an  agricultural  district, 
where  the  livelihood  of  most  of  our  people 
is  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  an 
agricultural  economy,  I  am  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  a  true 
friend  of  the  farmer.  Down  my  way, 
nothing  else  is  more  important.  He  has 
reflected  credit  upon  himself,  his  family, 
and  upon  all  of  those  whom  he  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving  in  his  capac- 
ity as  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  hate  to  see  him  leave  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  especially  at  a  time  when 
his  experiences  could  well  pay  greater 
than  ever  dividends  for  the  general  well- 
being  of  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that  the  President  has 
encouraged  him  to  continue  in  the  pub- 
lic service  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

I  wish  for  him  every  success  and  hap- 
piness in  the  new  undertaking  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  Charles  S. 
Murphy  personally  for  the  past  several 
years  and  by  reputation  for  many  years 
prior  to  that  time. 

Although  his  age  belies  it.  Mr.  Murphy 
has  served  our  Government  for  28  years 
in  a  wade  range  of  jobs.  It  is  to  his  credit 
and  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  that  he  has 
served  ably  in  every  position  he  has  held 
and  in  each  assignment  he  has  under- 

I  know  that  Charles  Murphy  will  uti- 
lize his  great  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  utmost  in  his  new  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  continue  to 
use  his  wise  counsel  for  the  common 
good  of  all  who  travel  our  airways  and 
for  all  who  in  this  modern  day  are  af- 
fected by  aeronautics  and  its  many 
facets. 

As  a  North  Carolinian,  I,  too,  am  proud 
of  the  new  honor  he  has  won  for  him- 
self. As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  cannot 
lay  claim  on  him  as  a  constituent  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  North  CaroUna.  I  can 
say  he  is  a  constituent  once  removed, 
since  he  attended  Duke  University  in 
Durham  in  my  district  as  an  under- 
graduate and  while  pursuing  a  law  degree 
there.  I  further  claim  constituent  kin- 
ship since  he  selected  a  Durham  girl  as 
his  partner  in  life,  the  former  Kate 
Graham. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  personal  pride 
that  I  salut€  Charles  Murphy  in  his  new 
position  and  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending best  wishes  to  my  good  friend, 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  selection  by  the  President  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Charlie  Murphy  is  a  distinguished 
North  Carolinian  with  an  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 
He  has  held  many  important  posts  of 
distinction  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Charlie  Murphy  is  a  native  of  Wallace. 
N.C.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carohna  and  holds  both 
an  A.B.  and  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Duke 
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University.     He   was   admitted   to   the 
North  Carolina  bar  in  1934. 

His  adult  life  has  been  spent  in  public 
service.  Immediately  following  his  ad- 
mission to  the  North  Carolina  bar  in 
1934  he  became  a  law  assistant  in  the 
oflBce  of  the  Senate  legislative  coxinsel. 
Charlie  held  this  post  for  2  years  and 
for  the  next  11  years  was  assistant  legis- 
lative counsel. 

Charlie  Murphy  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely interested  in  our  farm  economy 
and  in  legislation  to  improve  agricultural 
opportunities  for  our  people.  As  assist- 
ant legislative  coimsel  of  the  Senate  he 
was  instrumental  in  drafting  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  In 
addition,  he  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  Senators  and  senatorial  commit- 
tees in  the  preparation  of  bills,  commit- 
tee reports,  and  in  counseling  on  legal 
problems. 

In  1947  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Truman  as  his  Administrative  Assistant. 
The  President  in  1950  named  him  as  his 
Special  Counsel.  In  this  veiy  important 
post  he  assisted  in  drafting  legislation  to 
help  the  American  farmer. 

Charlie  Murphy  is  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association,  the  Federal  Bar  As.scciation, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1961  he  was  named  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  He  has  made  a  splendid 
record  as  Under  Secretary,  and  the  high 
level  of  economic  opportunity  enjoyed  by 
our  farmers  today  is  to  a  large  measure 
due  to  his  efforts  in  their  behalf.  As 
Under  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  Charlie 
Murpiiy  has  had  the  responsibility  of 
general  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  performed  his  many 
important  duties  with  distinction,  and  his 
fine  service  reflects  great  credit  upon 
himself,  his  State,  and  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  has  made  a 
wise  selection  in  naming  Charlie  Murphy 
Chairman  cf  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
His  great  administrative  talents,  his  un- 
derstanding of  people,  and  his  ability  to 
get  things  done  amply  qualify  him  for  his 
new  position. 

We  are  very  proud  of  Charlie  MuiTihy 
in  North  Carolina.  As  he  enters  upon  his 
duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  he  carries  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  all  of  those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him  and  admire  his 
ability,  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  many 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  COOLEY],  is  to  be  complimented  for 
affording  us  this  opportunity  to  join  him 
in  expressing  best  wishes  to  our  es- 
teemed friend,  Charles  S.  Muiphy,  as  he 
proceeds  to  his  new  responsibilities  as 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Murphy  during  his  tenure  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  re- 
luctant to  relinquish  his  leadership  and 
counsel  in  this  field.  Indeed  he  leaves 
behind  king-sized  footprints  of  a  truly 
dedicated  public  servant — an  outstand- 
ing example  and  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
rise  in  tribute  to  one  of  our  country's 
finest  public  servants — my  good  friend, 
Charlie  Murphy,  the  distinguished  Under 
Secretai-y  of  Agi-iculture.  As  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  know,  the  President 
has  assigned  Charlie  Murphy  to  a  new 
and  challenging  responsibility — that  of 
being  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Mr.  Murphy  has  not  yet  left 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  he 
has  so  ably  served  for  the  past  4  years  as 
Under  Secretary,  but  he  probably  will  do 
so  next  month. 

Charlie  Murphy  has  been — and  is — an 
exemplary  public  servant  of  the  highest 
caliber.  He  has  served  our  country  for 
more  than  20  years  under  four 
Presidents — Presidents  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, John  Kennedy,  and  now  President 
Johnson.  He  has  held  various,  respon- 
sible jobs  through  these  years,  and  he 
has  acquitted  himself  well  in  all  of  them. 
Charlie  Murphy  is  a  dedicated  and  sin- 
cere man  who  has  devoted  most  of  his 
adult  life  to  the  sei*vice  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  country.  I  am  proud  to 
salute  him,  and  to  enjoy  his  friendship. 

Charlie  Murphy  is  a  man  of  great  com- 
mon sense — a  man  who  has  exercised,  in 
a  first-rate  manner,  this  practical  sense 
to  real  advantage  in  dealing  with  the 
very  complex  problems  in  the  field  of  ag- 
riculture. 

Charlie  Mui-phy  has  relinquished  the 
opportunity  to  earn  more  money  and  to 
enjoy  an  easier  life  by  his  long  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  oux'  country. 

He  came  to  Washington  30  years  ago, 
and  first  sei-ved  as  legal  assistant  in  the 
office  of  U.S.  Legislative  Counsel;  then 
for  11  years,  he  served  the  Senate  faith- 
fully and  well  as  that  body's  assistant 
legal  counsel.  In  1947,  he  became  the 
administrative  assistant  to  President 
President  Truman;  3  years  later, 
President  Ti-uman  appointed  him  as  his 
special  counsel  in  charge  of  legislation 
and  legislative  matters.  In  the  8  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
Charlie  Murphy  practiced  law  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  finn  of  Morison,  Mur- 
phy, Clapp  &  Abrams.  He  also  served 
as  counsel  to  the  Democratic  National 
Advisory  Council  from  1957  to  1960. 
With  the  inauguration  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1961,  Charlie  Murphy  returned 
to  Government  service  once  again — as 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture — where 
he  has  displayed  so  admirably  his  ex- 
emplary qualities  for  public  service. 

Here  is  a  man,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  Charlie  Murphy's  fellow 
North  Carolinian,  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, in  saluting  him  here  today.  I 
would  be  happy  and  proud  to  do  so  any- 
time, for  I  know  of  no  other  man  in  the 
service  of  our  country  today  who  is  more 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation 
than  is  Charlie  Murphy. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  fine  tributes  have  been  accorded 
our  friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  S.  Murphy  today  upon 
his  forthcoming  resignation  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  remarks  to 
this  richly  deserved  accolade. 


I  regretted  very  much  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Murphy  was  leaving  his  post  in  the 
Department.  His  record  as  Under  Sec- 
retary has  been  outstanding  and  impres- 
sive and  his  experience,  seasoned  judg- 
ment,  and  wise  counsel  will  be  sorely 
missed.  As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  him  on  many  occasions  and 
can  certainly  attest  to  his  great  ability 
and  leadership.  He  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him,  and  I  shall 
personally  miss  my  association  with  him. 

As  Mr.  Murphy  leaves  his  position, 
which  has  been  more  distinguished  by 
his  service,  I  wish  him  much  happiness 
and  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  desiring  to  do  so  may  have 
permi.ssion  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  Mr.  Muiphy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY,  REA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fi'om  Illinois  TMr.  Shipley]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  ob- 
serve the  30th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. To  me,  this  is  not  an  oc- 
casion where  we  merely  take  note  of  the 
accomplishments  of  a  Federal  agency, 
great  though  its  accomplishments  have 
been.  This  is  a  time  to  pay  respect  and 
tribute  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  joined  hands  to  electrify  our  farm 
ai-eas  and  to  the  leaders  that  have  im- 
plemented the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
those  millions. 

In  1935,  when  the  REA  program  was 
launched  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  electric  lights  were  shin- 
ing in  very  few  farmhouses.  In  fact, 
less  than  11  percent  of  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  had  central  station  elec- 
tric service.  For  many  rural  people,  the 
only  way  to  get  electric  service  seemed  to 
be  to  move  to  town,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  many  of  the  young  people  did. 

What  happened  to  change  the  picture? 

Rural  people  began  to  talk  to  their 
Congressmen  and  officials  in  Government 
to  find  out  whether  something  could  be 
done  to  light  up  rural  America.  The 
President  and  Congress  responded  by 
creating  REA  to  administer  a  self-liqui- 
dating loan  program  so  that  rural  peop^.e 
working  together  could  set  up  their  own 
cooperatives  and  build  their  own  electric 
systems.  It  was  through  their  perse- 
verance, their  cooperation,  neighbor  with 
neighbor,  their  devotion  to  the  great 
idea  of  making  life  on  the  farm  better 
for  their  children  that  gave  the  REA 
program  its  real  thrust.  They  pitched  in 
wherever  there  was  a  chore  to  be  done 
and  saw  it  through  to  its  present  success. 
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Today   the  approximately  1,000  rural 
Piectric  systems  of   this  country  have 
arritten  a  record  of  outstanding  success. 
Tt  is  a  record  of  countless  benefits— ben- 
efits to  the  country  through  the  blessings 
of  light  and  power,  benefits  to  the  towns 
and  cities  through  increased  busmess, 
more  jobs,  and  better  food.    It  is  a  rec- 
ord of  sound  economics— getting  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  service  out  of  a  dollar  in- 
vested    It  is  a  record  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Government. 
And  it  is  a  record  of  cooperation  between 
town  and  country  people,  for  without 
the  support  of  people  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  the  REA  program   would  never 
have  succeeded. 

I  am  sure  you  are  thrilled  as  I  am 
when  visitors  from  friendly  lands,  seek- 
ing ways  to  raise  the  standard  of  livmg 
of  their  people,  come  to  our  shores  to 
learn  about  REA.  Exporting  the  REA 
pattern  is  good  for  all  Americans  because 
it  fosters  international  understandmg 
and  builds  toward  peace.  It  was  no  ac- 
cident that  a  U.S.  Senator,  in  talkmg 
with  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
scribed a  rural  electric  cooperative  as 
typical  of  the  kind  of  America  we  live 
in  today.  Yes,  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives have  written  a  brilliant  chapter 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  where 
144,500  farm  and  other  rural  families 
have  joined  hands  to  form  29  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  we  see  the  great  bene- 
fits of  rural  electrification  everywhere. 
In  a  drive  down  country  roads,  where 
in  yesteryear  only  darkness  prevailed 
after  sundown,  now  one  can  see  glowing 
lights  from  the  farmhouses  and  beaming 
security  lights  to  hasten  farm  chores. 
Rural  electrification  has  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world  for  my  people. 

For  the  farmer,  it  means  the  ready 
movement  of  water  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature and  feed  in  proper  balance  to 
his  fai-m  animals.  It  means  replacing 
muscle  with  machines  so  that  his  energy 
can  be  directed  into  more  productive 
work.  For  the  rural  housewife,  rural 
electrification  means  emancipation  from 
the  steaming  kitchen  and  the  pump 
handle.  It  means  added  time  and 
strength  to  read  and  work  for  the  good 
things  that  promote  the  health  and  edu- 
cation of  her  children. 

To  the  country  merchant,  rural  elec- 
trification means  refrigeration  and  mod- 
ernization of  merchandising,  and  better 
profits.  To  the  owner  of  a  small  rural 
industry,  it  means  dependable  power  out 
where  the  raw  material  is  found. 

The  rural  electrification  program  was 
created  to  serve  rural  areas  and  that  is 
what  it  does.    But  the  benefits  do  not 
stop  here.     The  towns  and  cities  reap 
many  benefits  too.   In  making  an  analy- 
sis of  purchases  made  with  an  REA  loan, 
the  manager  of  one  cooperative  found 
that  he  had  placed  orders  for  materials 
and  services  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  loan  in  27  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.   Therefore,  a  State  with  no 
REA-flnanced  lines  could  and  probably 
does  benefit  indirectly  from  this  program. 
Certainly  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
more  than  $1  billion  a  year  that  coopera- 
tive members  spend  annually  for  new 
electric     appliances     and     equipment. 
Rural  electrification   has   created   new 


jobs— thousands  of  them— in  mining, 
manufacturing,  processing,  transporta- 
tion, construction,  communications,  mer- 
chandising, and  advertising.  Scarcely  an 
industry  or  profession  has  not  benefited 
from  this  program. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  our  national 
defense  by  furnishing  reliable  service  to 
strategically  located  missile  sites,  air- 
ports, and  radar  installations. 

While  today,  we  honor  the  more  than 
5  million  rural  families  that  have  built 
this  great  rural  electrification  program, 
in  passing  it  is  fitting  that  we  recognize 
those  whose  dedication  to  the  program 
is  enabling  it  to  continue  to  move  for- 
ward. 

President  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the 
coopei-ative  he  helped  organize.  He  has 
a  long  and  unfailing  record  of  support 
for  the  rural  electric  cooperatives.  He 
voted  for  REA  appropriations  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  he 
supported  the  efforts  of  cooperatives  to 
obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  low-cost 
power— the  lifeblood  of  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems.  Under  President  Johnson, 
the  White  House  has  been  always  open 
to  rural  electric  leaders  and  the  needs  of 
the    cooperative    members    have    beeri 

heeded.  ,   T,-r.A 

Under  Secretary  Freeman  and  REA 
Administrator  Clapp,  this  administration 
is  working  vigorously  to  strengthen  both 
the  rural  electrification  and  the  rural 
telephone  programs,  for  these  programs 
are  basic  to  economic  and  social  progress 
in  our  rural  areas.  Neither  the  lack  of 
these  services  nor  the  high  cost  should 
be  a  penalty  suffered  by  people  who  live 
or  seek  their  livelihood  in  the  country. 

Some  critics  of  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives would  eliminate  REA  loans,  or  hike 
the  rate  of  interest,  or  curtail  their  sup- 
plies of  power.  As  a  representative  of  a 
21 -county  area  that  needs  a  strong  and 
continuing  rm-al  electrification  program, 
I  am  indeed  gratified  that  we  have  an 
administration  that  is  not  only  willmg 
but  determined  that  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  will  have  ample  funds  at  in- 
terest rates  that  will  help  them  to  con- 
tinue their  growth,  and  assure  them  a 
permanent  place  in  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Clapp  have  said 
repeatedly,  and  I  heartily   agree  with 
them,  the  way  to  economize  in  Govern- 
ment rural  electrification  is  to  strengthen 
the  cooperatives.    If  the  cooperatives  are 
permitted  to  develop  their  service  areas 
and  hold  on  to  them,  if  they  are  afforded 
the   opportunity  to  obtain   ample   and 
unrestricted  supplies  of  power,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  serve  all  who  choose  to 
build  homes  and  businesses  in  their  areas, 
if  they  are  provided  loans  under  favor- 
able terms  to  enable  them  to  enlarge 
their  lines  to  carry  the  added  power  re- 
quired by  their  members,  they  will  in 
time  become  fully  able  to  forgo  Federal 
financing.    That  is  the  way  to  build  the 
future  of  rural  America;  that  is  the  way 
to  save  tax  dollars. 

As  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
privileged  to  be  able  to  support  this  kind 
of  rural  electrification.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  investments  ever  made.  Whether 
we  live  in  the  country  or  in  a  big  city, 
let  us  resolve  that  we  will  help  the  5 


million  families  that  own  these  rural 
lines  to  keep  the  Ughts  burning  brightly 
in  their  homes. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  May  10  and  11,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  adviser  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration. 

Mr.  Herlong  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matthews),  for  May  11  and  12,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor  for  60  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade).  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McDade),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  liis  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade), for  60  minutes,  on  May  17;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  COHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Shipley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Krebs),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to:  ,    ^.      *  x 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  his  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  the  Reorga- 
nization of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Gilligan  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr.  Brooks  and  to  include  a  speech. 

Mr.  Wydler  (at  the  rquest  of  Mr. 
Jonas)  to  include  extraneous  matter  in 
the  remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  COOLEY. 

Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Krebs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  acccord- 
ingly  *at  3  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
p.m.>  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  May  12.  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

,  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1075.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  10.  1964.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  report  on  the  Arkansas  River 
and  tributaries.  Las  Animas.  Colo.,  and  vicin- 
ity, requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  U.S.  Senate,  adopted 
September  30.  1942.  and  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  July  2.  1943  (H.  Doc. 
No.  165):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  three  illus- 
trations. 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  26.  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  report  on  the  Iowa 
and  Cedar  Rivers.  Iowa  and  Mlnnnesota,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on 
Flood  Control.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  16.  1945.  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  August  6. 
1945.  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  29, 
1955  iH.  Doc.  No.  1661 :  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  three  illustrations. 

1077.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  28.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  Hurricane  survey  of  Morgan 
City  and  vicinity.  Louisiana,  authorized  by 
Public  Law  71.  84th  Congress,  approved  June 
15.  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  167);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  19  Illustrations. 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Artny  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  28.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  interim  survey  of  Highland  Bayou. 
Tex.,  authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  30,  1948  (H.  Doc. 
No.  168 1 :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  four  Illus- 
trations. 

1079.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  3.  1964,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  report  on  the  Buffalo 
Bayou  and  tributaries.  White  Oak  Bayou. 
Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  April  20,  1948  (H.  Doc. 
No.  169) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  four  Ulxos- 
trations. 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  irans- 
mi'ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  payment  of  rea- 
sonable funeral  and  burial  expenses  of  in- 
digent residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
l\imbia. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Com^misslon.  transmitting  a  copy  of 
each  of  the  following:  Hydroelectric  Power 


Resources  of  the  United  States,  Developed 
and  Undeveloped.  1964;  World  Power  Data, 
1963:  Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines,  December 
31,  1964;  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  Pre- 
scribed for  Public  Utilities  and  Licenses,  for 
Class  .\  and  Class  B  Companies.  March  1, 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
or  orders  exercised  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens 
and  entered  in  cases  In  which  the  authority 
Is  contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  a  realistic 
cost-of-living  Increase  in  rates  of  subsistence 
allowances  paid  to  disabled  veterans  pur- 
suing vocational  rehabilitation  training;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PtJB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6032.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  Mann  Creek 
Federal  reclamation  project.  Idaho.  In  order 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  project  (act  of  Aug 
16,  1962;  76  Stat.  388);  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  335).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  ComnUttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  5206.  A  bill  to  continue  the 
authority  of  domestic  banks  to  pay  Interest 
on  time  deposits  of  foreign  governments  at 
rates  differing  from  those  applicable  to  do- 
mestic depositors:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  336).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  6027.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  337) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  5989.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  27.  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  883 1;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  338) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  380.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H  R.  5269.  a  bill  to  provide  uniform  policies 
with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  au- 
fhority  for  recreation  development  of  proj- 
ects under  his  control;  without  amendment 
rRept.  No.  339) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  DEL.^NEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  381.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6755.  a  bill  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  for  prosecution  of 
projects  In  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
340).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


^ay  11,  1965 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  8048.  A  bill   to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H  R.  8049.  A  bill  to  promote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  cen- 
ters to  place  the  findings  of  science  usefully 
In  the  hands  of  American  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

H.R.  8050.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the  valu- 
ation of  certain  protective  footwear  for  dutv 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  8051.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  modi- 
flcations  of  the  project  for  Calumet  Harbor 
and  River.  111.  and  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DIOGS: 

H.R.  8052.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations In  the  Department  of  State  and 
Deprirtment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  8053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  Vjt 
of  certain  devices  upon  Individuals  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD : 

H.R.  8054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ImmlgraUon 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  puriKJses; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mrs.   GRIFFITHS: 

H.R.  8055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  ap- 
prentices may  deduct  from  gross  Income 
certain  education  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8056.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  business  machines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  8057.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States   Code,   to  provide  severance  pay  for 
postal  field  service  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  8058.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By   Mr.   MORSE: 

H.R.  8059.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  Boards  established  thereunder  shall 
give  consideration  to  satisfactory  evidence 
relating  to  good  character  and  exemplary 
conduct  in  civilian  life  after  discharge  or 
dismissal  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
correct  certain  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  authorize  the  award  of  an  exemplary  re- 
habilitation certificate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  8060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
disaster  victims;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  8061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  small 
business  corporations  which  elect  to  have 
their  shareholders  taxed  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  subchapter  S  may  elect  to  have 
distributions  made  In  the  first  21,2  months 
of  a  year  treated  as  If  made  on  the  last  day 
of  the  preceding  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H  R  8062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  to  limit  button  blanks  to 
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rnide  forms  suitable  for  manufacture  Into 
^ttons;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

HJl.  8063.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
eram  of  grants  for  public  works  projects  un- 
dertaken by  local  governments  in  the  United 
States-  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 

Hit  8064.  A  bill  authorizing  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  project  on  the  Des  Moines  River 
for  flood  protection  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HR  8065.  A  bill  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Port  Hueneme  Small  Craft  Harbor.  Calif., 
as  the  Channel  Islands  Harbor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
BV  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

HJl.  8066.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position    Classification   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

H  R  8067  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
amment  Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  em- 
caoyer  contributions  to  labor  organizations 
to  assist  their  educational  or  recreational  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

BV  Mr.  BETTS: 
HB.  8068.  A  bill  to  prevent  for  5  years,  the 
destruction  of  sheep  exposed  to  the  disease 
of  scrapie;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJl  8069.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  DOW: 
HJl  8070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  1921,  as  amended,  to  make 
the  act  applicable   to   egg  dealers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiue. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON : 
H.R.8071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Ohio 
River  National  Parkway  In  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
HR. 8072.  A  bill  to  make  dairy  products 
available  for  domestic  and  foreign  programs: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HR.  8073.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  notification  of 
new  addresses  with  respect  to  matter  mailed 
under  any  franking  privilege  authorized  by 
law.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJl.  8074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural    and    Trade    Center    In    Dade 
County,  Fla.,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


H.R.  8075.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  manufactur- 
ers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobUee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SECREST:' 
H.R.  8076.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas : 
HJl.  8077.  A  bUl    to   promote   the   general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  seciuity  of  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.J.  Res.  452.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  a  National  Break  No  Law  Today  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relative   to   equal   rights  for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.J.  Res.  455.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument, 
and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  456.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  lelatlve   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.  Res.  377.  Resolution  relative  to  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conrunerce  Committee 
making  an  investigation  and  study  of  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  378.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.  Res.  379.  Resolution  to  stop  the  transfer 
of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at  Sands 
Point,  N.Y.,  pending  an  investigation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  8078.  A  bni   for  the  relief  of  Majda 
Brlnovec;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  8079.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zeev  Nlt- 
zan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  8080.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gugllelmo 
Fabrizl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN : 
H.R.  8081.  A  bni  for  the  rehef  of  Doroteja 
Bablc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  8082.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Araxie  Tartarian;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  8083.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  estates 
of  certain  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  8084.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zygmunt 
Gajewskl  and  his  wife  Barbara;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H.R.  8085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E. 
Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
HJl.  8086.  A    bin   for   the   relief   of   Joyce 
Dorothy  Hyatt;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES : 
H.R.8087.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  8088.  A   bin   for    the   relief   of    Blen- 
venido  Gabriel;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

203.  By  Mr.  HOSMER:  Petition  of  certain 
residents  of  the  32d  Congressional  District 
of  California,  who  object  to  the  President's 
speech  on  March  26,  1965.  carried  on  tele- 
vision throughout  the  Nation,  in  which  he 
pronounced  certain  people  guUty,  thus 
throwing  away  a  man's  constitutional  right 
of  being  considered  innocent  of  a  charge 
until  mdlcted  by  a  grand  Jvuy  and  proven 
g\iUty  by  a  Jtuy  of  his  fellow  citizens;  who 
also  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  repudiate  this  action  by  the  President 
by  arising  to  the  defense  of  ovu  Constitu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

204.  By  Mr.  PATTEN:  Petition  of  Alden 
Clausen,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  to  consider  a 
plan  to  end  cold  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

205.  Also,  petition  of  Alden  Clausen,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.,  relative  to  United  Nations  and 
world  security;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Bracero   Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  escalating  losses  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles now  spoiling  in  California  fields,  with 
the  enormous  losses  of  investments  in 
crops  which  cannot  be  harvested,  with 
the  increasing  costs   to   the  consumer 


throughout  the  Nation,  many  Members 
of  Congress  are  reconsidering  their  posi- 
tions on  the  bracero  program.  At  least 
seven  who  voted  last  year  to  terminate 
Public  Law  78 — which  authorized  the  en- 
try of  Mexican  farm  workers — have  told 
me  they  would  vote  differently  today. 
Many  others  have  said  they  did  not  be- 
lieve any  Secretary  of  Labor  would  ever 
permit  valuable  food  to  rot  in  the  fields 
for  lack  of  harvest  labor. 

No  group  of  farmers,  or  other  busi- 
nessmen, could  possibly  cope  with  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  100,000  competent, 
experienced,  reliable  workers.  Most  per- 
sons- who  study  the  problem  objectively 


are  sympathetic  with  the  farmer  and  con- 
sumer, and  would  reinstate  the  bracero 
program  in  some  form— preferably  on  a 
gradually  declining  basis  over  a  period  of 
several  years  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
other  arrangements  to  be  developed. 

Two  recent  congressional  question- 
naires dociunent  this  view. 

First.  In  my  questionnaire,  I,  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  bracero  program,  and  rep- 
resenting a  predominantly  rural  agri- 
cultural area,  asked  this  question: 

Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  which 
would  permit  temporary  admission  of  foreign 
nationals  under  strict  supervision  to  help 
harvest  farm  crops  if  domestic  labor  is  not 
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available    and    prevailing    farm    wages    are 
paid? 

The  tabulation  of  ovex'  18,000  answers 
was : 

Percent 

Yes 86.  9 

No 11.5 

No   answer 1.6 

Second.  Congressman  JEFrERY  Cohe- 
LAN.  of  Berkeley,  an  opponent  of  the 
bracero  program,  and  representing  a 
fjredominately  urban  industrial  area  in 
Alameda  County,  asked  these  questions. 
The  tabulation  of  about  13.000  answers 
was : 

Migrant  farm  labor:  Several  different  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  field  of  farm 
labor : 

(a)  Would  yo\i  favor  e.xtending  the  na- 
tional minimum  wage  of  SI. 25  per  hour  to 
agricultural  workers? 

Percent 

Yes _ 74.  6 

No „ 14.  1 

Undecided 11.3 

(b)  Would  you  favor  resuming  Public  Law 
78.  the  importation  of  Mexican  farmworkers 
(braceros),  which  was  ended  by  Congress  in 
1964? 

Percent 

Yes- 45.  2 

No 37.9 

Undecided 16.9 

A  larger  percentage  of  responders  in 
my  district  answered  affirmatively  on  the 
question  of  importing  Mexican  farm- 
workers, but.  nevertheless,  the  concensus 
is  clear  and  substantial  in  both  instances. 

I  believe  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  would  ap- 
prove action  either  by  Congress  or  the 
administration  to  permit  the  entry  of 
workers  from  Mexico  in  sufficient  niun- 
bers  to  help  prevent  crop  spoilage. 
Should  not  the  administration,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  Congress  conform  to 
the  will  of  the  people— and  remove  the 
specter  of  continued  crop  losses,  spoiled 
food  and  higher  consumer  prices? 


^^aij  11,  loss 


developments  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
ignore  what  is  happening  in  Laos.  Yet 
Laos,  as  much  as  its  neighbor  to  the 
south,  is  deeply  engaged  in  a  grim  strug- 
gle for  survival.  Both  countries  are 
waging  a  war  against  Communist  subver- 
sion and  penetration. 

The  front  pages  of  newspapers  are 
filled  with  reports  from  South  Vietnam — 
about  the  most  i-ecent  air  strike  against  a 
Vietcong  stronghold  or  the  arrival  of  a 
new  contingent  of  marines.  On  rare 
occasions  a  column  or  two  on  Laos  may 
appear  in  an  inside  page.  In  Laos  there 
is  none  of  the  tempo  or  drama  of  the  con- 
flict in  South  Vietnam.  Perhaps,  for 
this  reason,  it  is  often  called  "the  quiet 
war." 

We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
struggles  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
are  indivisible.  The  leaders  in  Hanoi 
are  masterminding  both  offensives  and 
their  goal  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
Their  aim  is  clear  and  unmistakable — 
to  bring  the  people  of  both  countries  un- 
der Communist  domination. 

A  year  ago  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
were  rapidly  gaining  ground  and  the 
Royal  Lao  government,  as  represented  by 
its  neutralist  and  right  wings,  was  falling 
apart.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  Laos  was 
almost  lost.  The  last  12  months,  how- 
ever, have  seen  some  remarkable  changes. 
Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  has 
consolidated  his  power  and  is  for  the 
moment  confident  and  prepared  to  battle 
with  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  gains.  On  the  18th 
anniversary  of  its  "national  day"  the 
kingdom  of  Laos  faces  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  future.  In  the  year  to  come 
each  day  will  be  a  test  of  the  people's 
strength  and  will  to  survive.  We  in  the 
United  States  honor  these  democratic 
and  freedom-loving  people.  Their  cour- 
age in  these  days  of  crisis  assures  them 
of  the  continued  close  support  of  the 
American  people. 


Laotian  National  Day,  May  11 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
11,  1947,  Laos  promulgated  its  first  con- 
stitution. This  constitution  was  to  be- 
come a  kind  of  modern  statute  for  the 
kingdom,  which  received  its  independ- 
ence from  France  2  years  later.  In  Laos, 
May  11  has  been  designated  National 
Day  and  today  is  the  18th  anniversary  of 
that  important  and  historic  occasion. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate His  Majesty  King  Sri  Savang 
Vatthana,  His  Royal  Highness  Prime 
Minisler  Souvanna  Phouma,  and  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Laotian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Prince  Tiao  Kham- 
pan. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  our  eyes  to  focus  on  the 


Prince   Georges   County   Boy   Receives 
Lifesaver  Medal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6  at  the  White  House,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  presented  one  of  American 
Automobile  Association's  gold  lifesaver 
medals  to  James  Raymond  Hendricks. 
Buddy,  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends 
and  family,  was  honored  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  first  grade  student  who  ran  in 
front  of  an  auto  after  she  accidentally 
knocked  him  down.  He  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  grabbed  the  girl  as  the  auto 
narrowly  missed  both  of  them. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
has  been  presenting  these  medals  since 
1949  to  members  of  the  school  safety 
patrol  whose  acts  have  saved  the  lives  of 
persons   in  imminent  vehicular   traffic 


danger.  We  have  seen  some  startling 
statistics  concerning  the  reduction  in  the 
traffic  death  rate  for  children  5  to  14 
years  of  age.  Since  1922  the  traffic  death 
rate  for  this  group  has  decreased  to 
nearly  one-half  while  the  death  rate  of 
other  age  groups  has  practically  doubled 
I  am  certain  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
ciodit  for  this  achievement  can  go  to 
youngsters  like  Buddy  Hendricks  who 
conscientiously  and  bravely  perform  their 
duties  as  safety  patrol  members. 


Preserving  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Citizens  Committee  To  Preserve  Taft- 
Hartley,  a  national  organization  head- 
quartered in  Washington.  D.C.,  inserted 
a  full-page  advertisement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  4,  1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  advertisement  was 
to  for  public  opinion  to  support  reten- 
tion of  section  14<b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  It  was  entitled  "Keep  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Intact  and  Protect  Funda- 
mental American  Rights." 

As  I  read  the  advertisement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  delighted  by  the  high 
aims  of  this  group  of  citizens.  I  read 
that  the  committee  sought  to  "safe- 
guard an  employee's  right  to  make  a  free 
choice  regarding  union  membership." 
Further,  I  found  that  the  committee  was 
working  to  prevent  serious  weakening 
of  "the  fundamental  right  of  everj- 
American  to  work  in  his  chosen  occupa- 
tion." 

Wliat  American  could  deny  that  these 
are  desirable  goals?  Impressed  by  these 
statements,  I  read  further.  An  inter- 
esting statement  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
committee  was  presented: 

We  believe  that  good  labor-manage.iient 
relations  depend  upon  the  proper  balancing 
of  the  rights  of  individual  wage  earners, 
labor  organisations,  and  employers,  so  that 
the  interests  of  all  are  served. 

We  believe  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  helps 
to  achieve  this  balance  by  placing  reason- 
able restraints  on  the  powers  of  each  group 
involved. 

Finally,  the  committee  stated  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  stand 
firm  against  pressures  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Taft-Hai'tley  Act. 

As  I  read  the  advertisement,  I  won- 
dei"ed  who  are  these  fine  businessmen 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  to  be  counted 
publicly  on  the  side  of  the  American 
workingman  and  to  defend  him  against 
all  sorts  of  unlawful  abuses?  What  for- 
ward looking  men  they  must  be  who 
pledged  themselves  to  protect  an  im- 
portant Federal  law  regardless  of  the 
consequences,  and  who  felt  that  they  had 
a  duty  to  "protect  fundamental  Amer- 
ican rights." 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  shocked,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  very  first  name  heading 
the  list  of  34  active  committeemen.    It 
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u-fls  none  other  than  Mr.  A.  D.  Davis. 
^resident  of  the  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc., 
.^chairman  of  the  committee. 
^  I  recognized  the  name  of  this  company, 
M-  Speaker,  because  it  was  invcJved  in  a 
Federal  court  action  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
nnnati  in  my  district  .lust  9  weeks  ago. 
The  court  action  hivolved  the  findings 
qgain<^t  the  Winn-Dixie  Stores.  Inc., 
made  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  that  the  company  was  guilty  of 
unfair  labor  practices,  and  that  it  had 
violated  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  otherwise  known  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  „        , 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board — 
143  NLRB  No.  848— had  found  that  the 
Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.,  was  guilty  of 
four  cl^.arges  of  unfair  labor  practices. 
The  company  had: 

First.  Illegally  refused  to  bargain  with 
emoloyees. 

Fecoiid.  Illegally  demanded  that  em- 
ployees should  provide  the  company  with 
statements  given  under  protection  of  the 
law  by  the  employees  to  investigators 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Third.  Illegally  interrogated  employees 
as  to  their  desire  for  a  union. 

Fourth.  Illegally  threatened  reprisals 
against  employees,  including  the  threat 
to  close  the  store  if  the  employees  there 
voted  for  a  union. 

These  are  very  serious  findings,  Mr. 
Speaker.  v,-hich  were  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  a  Federal 
Government  agency  set  up  to  enforce  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  to  prevent  abuses 
to  both  employers  and  workingmen. 

The  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.,  refused 
to  abide  by  the  finding  of  unfair  labor 
practices  by  the  NLRB,  and  would  not 
respect  its  working  people  as  bargainers 
for  wages.  It  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Arnold  Ordman.  General  Counsel  for  the 
NLRB  to  bring  the  Winn-Dixie  Stores, 
Inc..  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
Sixth  District,  Cincinnati,  for  trial.  The 
case  is  known  as  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  against  Winn-Dixie 
Stores,  Inc.  and  Winn-Dixie  Louisville, 
Inc..  and  was  decided  on  February  27, 
1965,  just  9  weeks  ago. 

Were  the  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc. 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices  as 
charged?  The  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
agreed  with  the  NLRB  and  sustained 
the  findings  against  the  company. 

First,  did  Winn-Dixie  illegally  refuse 
to  bargain  with  employees?  The  court 
said: 

We  find  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole  to  support  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Board  (concerning  procedures 
requesting  bargaining)  and  that  respond- 
ents (Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.)  violated 
Section  8(a)  (5)  and  (1)  of  the  act  (the 
Taft-Hartley  Act)  in  refusing  to  bargain 
with  the  union. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  sound 
like  an  attempt  to  "keep  Taft-Hartley 
Act  intact  and  protect  fundamenal 
American  rights"? 

Second,  did  Winn-Dixie  illegally  de- 
mand that  employees  should  provide  the 
company  with  statements  given  xmder 
protection  of  the  law  by  employees  to 
the  NLRB? 
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The  court  said : 

We  approve  the  following  language  of  the 
Board's  decision  on  this  point. 

The  Board  was  concerned  that  if  the 
employers  "knew  of  the  employees'  state- 
ments to  them,  what  they  contained,  or 
how  the  union  was  viewed,  it  would  exert 
an  inhibitory  effect  on  the  employee's 
willingness  to  give  a  statement  at  all  or 
disclose  all  of  the  matters  of  which  he 
has  knowledge  for  fear  of  saying  some- 
thing that  might  incur  the  employer's 
displeasui-e  and  possible  reprisal,"  and 
issued  orders  to  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc., 
to  cease  its  activities  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  charge  bear  out 
the  advertisement's  statement  that  the 
committee— of  which  Mr.  Davis  is  co- 
chairman— and  the  members  of  it  de- 
sired to  "safeguard  an  employee's  right 
to  make  a  free  choice  regarding  union 
membership"? 

Third,  did  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc., 
illegally  interrogate  employees  as  to  their 
desire  for  a  union?  The  U.S.  court  of 
appeals  says  it  did,  and  that  it  should 
not  have  interfered  in — 

Matters  of  union  membership  (discussion 
of)  tlie  nature  of  extent  of  union  activity, 
or  (the  dissuasion  of)  employees  from  join- 
ing or  remaining  members  of  a  union  or 
otherwise  to  Interfere  with  the  statutory 
right  to  self -organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  finding  bear  out 
the  statement  of  the  committee — of 
which  Mr.  Davis  was  cochairman — and 
its  members  that  it  is  in  favor  of  placing 
reasonable  restraints  on  the  powers  of 
each  group  involved? 

Fourth,  and  last,  did  Winn-Dixie  il- 
legally threaten  reprisals  against  em- 
ployees, including  the  threat  to  close 
the  store  if  the  employees  there  voted 
for  a  union?  If  Winn-Dixie  did,  then 
it  is  guilty  of  a  dastardly  action,  threat- 
ening reprisals  against  a  group  which 
cannot  defend  itself,  and  which  fears 
that  its  veiT  means  of  livelihood  might 
be  taken  away.   The  court  said : 

We  find  substantial  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord supporting  the  Board's  conclusion  that 
respondents  violated  section  8(a)  (1)  (of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act)  by  interrogation  and 
threats  of  reprisal,  including  a  threat  to  close 
the  Owensboro  store  in  event  a  majority  of 
the  employees  authorized  the  union  to  be- 
come their  bargaining  representative. 

Does  this  square  with  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Davis,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  he  desires  to  assure  the  funda- 
mental right  of  every  American  to  work 
in  his  chosen  occupation? 

Can  it  be  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
was  only  one  store  of  a  number  of  stores 
owned  by  the  Winn-Dixie  Co.,  Inc..  which 
did  these  dastardly  things,  and  that  Mr. 
Davis,  as  president  of  the  company  can- 
not be  connected  with  the  action  of  one 
of  its  stores? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  Sixth  District,  Cincinnati  said: 

The  parent  corporation,  respondent  Winn- 
Dixie  Stores,  Inc.,  is  liable  together  with  its 
susidlary  for  the  unfair  labor  practices 
found  with  respect  to  the  Owensboro  store. 

It  further  said  that: 

The  respondents  have  common  officers,  di- 
rectors, and  operators;  that  the  common 
directors  and  operators  formulate  and  admin- 


ister a  common  labor  policy  for  both  respond- 
ents; that  the  same  directors  sit  as  the  ulti- 
mate managerial  authority  for  both  the  par- 
ent and  subsidiary;  and  that  the  basic 
labor  relations  policy  of  the  subsidiary  ema- 
nates from  the  headquarters  of  the  parent 
corporation  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

In  order  to  realize  the  extent  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  actions  of  the 
Taft-Hartly  busting  company  known  as 
Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.,  it  must  be  re- 
alized that  this  is  a  giant  corporation, 
for  as  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth 
District,  Cincinnati,  said: 

Respondent  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc.,  a 
Florida  corporation,  operates  through  sub- 
sidiaries or  divisions  some  600  retail  food 
supermarkets  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  tJnited  States. 

And  so  we  have  the  whole  sorry  story, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  story  of  harsh,  un- 
principled, abusive  breaking  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  by  a  company  whose  presi- 
dent now  serves  as  a  cochairman  of  a 
"National  Committee  To  Keep  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Intact  and  Protect  Pimda- 
mental  American  Rights." 

It  is  a  sad  day  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  company  which  has  broken  a 
national  law,  and  unlawfully  abused  its 
employees,  piously  preaches  about  pre- 
ser\'ing  a  law  it  has  so  flagrantly  vio- 
lated, and  about  protecting  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  American  working- 
man.  This  sorry  incident  may  well  serve 
as  a  warning  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  not  all  those  who  proclaim 
their  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual workingman,  and  to  his  right  to 
work,  deserve  either  the  respect  or  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation. 


Persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11, 1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday morning  I  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  on  my  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  277,  and  similar  reso- 
lutions, which  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned  and 
censured. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  would  like 
to  set  forth  my  testimony  herewith: 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  S. 

Rosenthal  Before  the  SUBCOMMrrrEE  on 

Europe    of    the    House    Foreign    Affaibs 

CoMMrrTEE,   Mat    10.   1965 

Madame  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opporunity  to  appear  before  this  committee 
In  support  of  my  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concvurent  Resolution  277,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry  be  condemned  and  cen- 
siu-ed.  I  want  first  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  service  it  Is  performing  as  a 
forum  for  national  opinion  on  this  critical 
Issue.     I  appear  before  you  today  out  of  a 
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profound  sense  of  duty  and  personal  commit- 
ment, and  as  the  representative  of  thousands 
of^my  constituents  to  whom  the  subject  be- 
fore us  today  Is  of  the  deepest  possible  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  crime  against  Jews 
In  Russia  is  a  form  of  cultural  genocide,  a 
crime  against  all  humanity,  and  therefore 
is  properly  on  the  agenda  of  this  Nation 
and  all  nations,  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
all  men. 

Three  million  Jews  currently  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  now  subject  to  the  sys- 
tematic strangulation  of  their  historic 
Identity  and  the  erosion  of  their  sacred  tradi- 
tions. This  deliberate  policy  of  premeditated 
persecution  is  evil.  It  offends  the  ethical 
dignity  of  all  men.  It  denies  the  accumu- 
lated moral  wisdom  of  centuries.  It  con- 
tradicts the  principles  which  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  have  declared  to  provide  the 
basis  of  a  world  order  dedicated  to  universal 
justice. 

Only  in  the  past  several  years  has  the  full 
story  of  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jewry 
become  clear.  Now  we  are  able  to  see  that 
the  ends  of  this  persecution  are  in  no  way 
different  from  those  once  pursued  by  Nazi 
Germany.  Only  the  means  have  changed. 
Gone  are  the  concentration  camps  and  the 
cruel  machinery  of  extermination.  In  their 
place  is  a  strategy  seeking  the  destruction  of 
Jews  by  undermining  all  those  special  quali- 
ties which  have  assured  the  cohesion  of  a 
people  throughout  the  most  rapacious  per- 
secutions in  history.  In  place  of  death  by 
violent  murder,  there  is  a  different  death — 
one  of  subtle  and  persistent  cultural  starva- 
tion. 

Tlius,  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  now 
being  denied  the  sustaining  food  of  their 
religion,  their  education,  their  culture,  their 
vocations  and.  Indeed,  their  humor  and 
pleasure.  No  people  can  maintain  its  iden- 
tity in  the  absence  of  all  those  forces  which 
bind  It  together  and  make  it  one.  It  is  this 
danger  which  we  must  recognize  as  the  real 
threat  to  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  systematic  assault  on  an  entire  peo- 
ple escapes  the  imagination.  Only  when  w6 
began  to  comprehend  the  tragedy  of  individ- 
ual Jews  did  we  begin  to  make  sense  of  the 
Nazi  genocide.  Perhaps  it  will  be  useful, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  case  of  one  Russian 
Jew. 

If  this  citizen  is  a  young  man.  say  in  his 
middle  thirties,  ne  may  siiil  remember  that 
2,500.000  of  his  fellow  Russian  Jews  were 
murdered  during  World  War  II.  His  mem- 
ory. If  it  falls,  may  be  reinforced  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  life  he  shares  with 
those  Jews  who  escaped  the  Nazi  terror.  On 
his  passport  he  carries  the  classification 
"Jew."  as  did  his  brothers  in  Europe  during 
the  Nazi  domination  of  the  Continent.  He 
is  branded  at  once  as  a  member  of  a  minor- 
icy,  a  special  unit  of  humanity  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others.  He  is  to  be 
known  as  a  Jew  because  he  and  his  fellows 
are  subject  to  special  rules,  laws,  and  proce- 
dures in  the  operation  of  Soviet  society. 

Perhaps  he  has  sought  the  education 
which  Soviet  Russia  has  declared  to  be  the 
right  of  all  its  citizens.  In  so  doing,  how- 
ever, he  has  encountered  a  ruthless  quota 
system  limiting  the  number  of  Jews  who 
can  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  Russian 
educatlor. — a  quota  system,  scholars  tell  us, 
more  exten.ive  and  discriminatory  than  any 
which  operated  during  the  days  of  the  czar- 
1st  pogroms.  Denied  an  education,  the 
Soviet  Jew  finds  himself  with  most  doors  to 
opportunltv   closed  to  him   forever. 

He  may  turn,  then,  to  self-education,  edu- 
cation in  his  own  heritage  and  traditions 
perhaps.  I:",  as  Is  true  with  many  Russian 
Jews,  his  language  Is  Yiddish,  he  may  seek 
books  and  journals  and  newspapers  In  this 
tongue.  He  will  find  none,  for  no  publica- 
tion of  Yiddish  books  has  been  permitted 


since  1959,  with  the  exception  of  six — only 
six — short  works  by  authors  long  dead.  Per- 
haps he  may  wish  to  go  to  his  own  theater, 
but  the  Soviet  Yiddish  theater,  long  one  of 
the  prides  of  Russian  artistic  achievement, 
has  been  bann.'d.  Today,  only  a  few  ama- 
teurs gatlier  together  Informally  and  pri- 
vately to  try  to  continue  a  tradition  of 
hundreds  of  years.  But  a  culture  deprived 
of  public  expression  and  celebration  is  a 
culture  threatened  with  extinction — which 
Is  the  policy  In  Russia  toward  the  rich  and 
persevering  culture  of  Us  Jews. 

If  the  cultural  and  intellectual  roots  of 
his  Identity  are  thus  threatened,  perhaps 
our  citizen  may  seek  ennoblement  and  pur- 
pose in  his  religion.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
however,  the  Jewish  house  of  worship — with 
few  exceptions — Is  padlocked.  Tl\e  number 
of  synagogues  and  rabbis  which  the  Govern- 
ment allows  to  flourish  has  now  been  re- 
duced to  about  60  or  70  In  the  entire  coun- 
try, or  1  for  each  16.000  Jewish  believers. 
The  training  of  young  rabbis  who  seek  to 
continue  the  religious  vocation  has  been 
viciously  curtailed  so  that  of  the  13  students 
in  the  one  single  rabbinical  academy,  in  all 
Russia,  only  2  are  less  than  40  years  of  age — 
2  young  rabbinical  students  In  the  entire 
country. 

Our  citizen,  then,  has  virtually  no  one  to 
train  and  serve  him  In  his  religion.  He  has 
almost  nowhere  to  worship.  If  he  seeks  to 
do  so  at  home,  once  again,  he  is  denied  the 
material  of  his  faith;  for  Judaism  Is  per- 
mitted no  publication  facilities  and  no  pub- 
lications. No  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  printed 
for  50  years.  No  religious  book  of  any  kind 
In  Hebrew  has  appeared  since  1920.  Nor  Is 
this  surprising,  for  the  language  itself  Is  out- 
lawed. 

The  ritual  articles  and  ssrmbollc  foods  of 
his  faith  are  denied  him:  these  too  cannot 
be  produced  without  ruthless  prosecution. 
If  our  citizen  Is  fortunate  enough  to  live  In 
an  area  where  a  synagogue  has  been  allowed 
to  exist,  he  still  will  find  no  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  his  brothers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country:  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  outlawed  any  association  of  Jewish 
religious  organizations.  Nor  can  he  com- 
municate with  Jews  outside  Russia. 

Denied  the  language,  the  teachers,  the 
practitioners,  the  facilities,  the  ritual  arti- 
cles, the  books,  and  the  community  of  his 
faith,  the  Russian  Jew  Is  dispossessed  of  his 
religion  and  sent,  once  again,  to  the  exile  of 
secrecy,  with  the  threat  of  arrest  and  further 
persecution. 

As  a  Jew,  then,  he  Is  deprived  of  his  cul- 
ture and  religion.  As  a  Russian,  he  Is  de- 
prived of  first-class  citizenship  in  employ- 
ment and  vocation.  Since  he  has  not  had 
full  opportunity  In  education,  he  is  at  seri- 
ous disadvantage  In  the  specialist  society  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Even  If  he  is  specially  gifted, 
he  will  still  be  refused  entrance  into  any 
vocation  Judged  to  be  of  significant  national 
importance.  Thus,  he  is  excluded  from  any 
service  in  government,  in  diplomacy.  In  edu- 
cation,-or  in  science.  The  few  scientists  and 
educators  whose  brilliance  could  not  be 
matched  are  now  older  men  and  women  who 
are  being  eased  out  as  the  elitist  educational 
svstem  produces  non-Jewish  talent  and  skill. 
In  the  work  and  business  of  his  land,  then 
the  Russian  Jew  Is  an  alien,  not  to  be 
trusted— to  be  avoided  and  excluded  sys- 
tematically without  regard  to  his  worth  and 
his  gifts. 

The  Jew  In  Russia,  then,  is  increasingly  a 
stranger  to  his  history  and  tradition.  Who 
is  the  Jew  to  his  fellow  Russian  citizens,  to 
those  who  have  never  met  him  or  his  fellows? 
A  review  of  current  Soviet  publications,  jour- 
nals, magazines,  and  newspapers  reveals  a 
systematic  ridicule  and  virulent  stereotyping 
of  Jews  and  Judaism.  The  young  citizen 
whose  life  we  have  discussed  is  described,  to 
his  fellow  Russians,  as  a  worshipper  of  money, 
a  drunkard,  an  agent  of  subversion,  a  specu- 


lator in  human  lives,  a  pagan  who  not 


only 


exploits  his  fellow  citizens,  but  turns  as 
matter  of  habit,  upon  his  own  fellow  Jew" 
This  is  the  Russian  Jew  as  he  appears  d-^-- 
after  day  In  Soviet  publications.  He  resem' 
bles.  if  one  takes  the  time  to  remember  th" 
exact  same  stereotype  as  was  publicizJ 
throughout  the  years  of  Nazi  domination  in 
Europe.  He  looks  the  same,  acts  and  uilts 
the  same;  the  brutal  cartoons  may  just  as 
well  have  been  captured  Nazi  documenu 
Their  message  is  the  same:  The  Jew  is  to  be 
avoided  for  he  corrupts  and  demeans  society 
and  blemishes  national  integrity. 

Can  just  men  In  thi.s  country  tolerate  this 
subtle  attempt  to  destroy  the  chnracter  and 
unity  of  an  entire  people?  Can  any  of  us 
here  fail  to  raise  voices  of  protest  and  still 
remain  true  to  the  democratic  traditions  and 
principles  of  our  own  history?  I  myself  can- 
not. And  this  Is  why  I  ha\e  Introduced  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  oi  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Government's  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  be  condemned  and  that  it  allow 
the  free  e.xercise  of  religion  and  cultural  pur- 
suits by  Russian  Jewry.  This  is  why  I  urge 
that  the  United  States  ratify  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  ;:s  established  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1948 
This  Is  why  I  urge  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  communicate,  aealn  and 
again,  this  country's  outrage  over  the  cul- 
tural genocide  now  being  pursued  against 
Russian  Jews. 

There  Is  no  tradition  or  custom  which  for- 
bids the  citizenry  of  the  world  to  make  pub- 
lic Its  Indignation  at  crimes  against  human- 
ity. For  such  action,  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  sought  to  jo*n  together  in  com- 
mon enterprl.«;e  in  the  United  Nations.  Where 
an  entire  people  is  threatened  with  spiritual 
and  cultural  extinction,  so  the  whole  world 
is  threatened  with  mora!  guilt  if  it  fails  to 
express  lt,"5  outrage  in  the  strongest  %'oice.  I 
therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  my  resolution 
expressing  the  outrage  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
at  the  crime  of  cultiual  genocide  against 
Soviet  Jews. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day. May  8.  1965,  was  a  very  sictnifican: 
day  in  the  history  of  southeast  Texas 
On  that  day,  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
dedicated  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and 
Reservoir  in  Jasper,  Tex.  This  120-foot- 
hirjh  dam  and  the  114,000-acre  reservoL' 
make  up  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  The  thousands  of 
people  assembled  at  the  site  were  wel- 
comed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  R.^LPH  Yarborouoh.  Fol- 
lowing this.  President  Johnson,  speaking 
by  telephone,  told  of  the  importance  o' 
maximum  utilization  of  our  water  re- 
sources. He  also  pointed  out  how  espe- 
cially appropriate  it  was  that  the  dam 
be  dedicated  to  our  late  beloved  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  Others  pointed  out  that 
it  was  fitting  that  the  President  make  the 
dedication  since  he  has  been  long  noted 
for  his  work  in  behalf  of  water  develop- 
ment for  Texas  and  the  Nation  and  par- 


ticularly since,  as  Senator,  he  had  strong- 
ly supported  this  great  project  in  south- 
east Texas  from  its  inception. 

The  complete  text  of  the  President's 
remarks  follows: 

President  Johnson's  Remarks 

Hello  there.  Jack  Brooks  and  Charlotte, 
senator  Yarborough,  General  Free,  Bill 
Weed,  and  my  beloved  friend  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
this  Is  a  very  happy  and  proud  occasion  for 
me  and  for  the  people  of  southeast  Texas 
and  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Having  worked  with  all  of  you  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  this  project  which  you 
are  dedicating  there  today.  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  official  duties  that  I  have  here  this 
weekend  make  It  absolutely  impossible  for 
ne  to  join  with  you  this  morning  In  your 
celebration  which  I  had  planned  for  so  long  to 
attend. 

J.*cK  and  Charlotte  have  talked  to  me  for 
several  months  about  this  occasion  and  Lady 
Bird  and  I  had  looked  forward  to  being  there 
and  enjoying  It  with  all  of  you.  Perhaps  you 
will  give  us  a  raincheck  and  we  can  come 
back  another  day. 

This  dam  and  reservoir  fulfill  the  fore- 
sight and  the  vision  of  many  citizens  who 
saw  many  years  ago  the  necessity  and  the 
opportunity  of  developing  the  basin  of  the 
Naches  and  Angellne  Rivers.  The  list  is 
long  of  private  citizens  to  whom  credit  Is  due. 
Certainly  particular  credit  goes  to  the  energy 
and  the  enterprise  of  your  own  very  able  and 
effective  Congressman  and  my  longtime  good 
friend.  Jack  Brooks.  Day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  I  was  almost  afraid  to  meet  Jack  in  the 
corridors  or  on  the  street  for  fear  that  he 
had  one  more  errand  that  he  wanted  me  to 
run  In  connection  with  this  authorization 
and  appropriation.  Without  the  patience, 
the  perseverance,  the  will,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  Congressman  Brooks,  this  important 
achievement  might  not  yet  be  a  reality.  He 
had  the  support  of  the  Texas  delegation,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Rayburn,  your  own  very  able, 
senior  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  in  doing  our  little  bit  to  help 
bring  this  about,  but  it  is  chiefly  through 
his  own  efforts  that  it  is  a  monxunent  to  him 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Rayburn. 

I  think  it  is  especially  appropriate  that 
this  dam  should  bear  the  name  of  that  great 
American — Sam  Rayburn. 

As  Speaker  of  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  was  a  friend  of  my  father  when 
I  was  born.  Later,  as  Speaker  of  the  Hovise 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Rayburn  became  my  teacher 
and  my  counselor.  My  personal  debt  to  him 
Is  great  and  I  am  so  proud  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  perpetuating  his  memory  so 
appropriately  when  his  sister  is  able  to  be 
present. 

Through  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Rayburn  was  a 
strong  and  tireless  supporter  of  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  conserve  and  to  develop  the  bountl- 
fulness  with  which  we  are  now  endowed. 
This  continuing  effort,  through  many  gen- 
erations, has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  success  in  the  challenging  years 
of  the  20th  century. 

No  single  resource  Is  more  important  to 
us  than  water.  Our  management  of  Amer- 
ica's water  resources  is  basic  to  the  success 
In  meeting  the  many  obligations  and  many 
opportunities  of  our  growing  population. 

Water  has  always  been  a  iirst  concern  of 
the  Western  and  Southwestern  States.  To- 
day, no  region  of  the  Nation  can  afford  to 
take  water  for  granted  because  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  urbaniza- 
tion and  industrialization  are  creating  a 
mighty  and  great  thirst  for  water,  and  more 
waterr  1 

I  don't  think  any  of  you  really  know  how 
much  you  are  contributing  to  the  industri- 
alization of  your  wonderful  east  Texas  area 
by  the  attention  that  you  are  giving  the  wa- 
t*!'  resources  of  that  area.    And  no  two  men 


In  the  entire  Congress  are  more  active  in 
water  resource  legislation  than  Jack  Brooks 
and  Ralph  Yarborough,  and  I  know  all 
Texans  are  proud  of  that. 

If  this  thirst  Is  not  satisfied  by  positive 
and  constructive  and  timely  action,  we  could 
experience  very  great  trouble  in  fulfilling  the 
promises  and  the  potentials  of  American 
life. 

I  believe  there  are  at  least  10  objectives 
that  we  should  set  for  ourselves  and  we 
should  strive  continuously  to  reach.  If  you 
will  give  me  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  point 
them  out: 

We  must  control  flooding  on  our  rivers  and 
our  streams. 

We  must  assure  an  ample  supply  of  good 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural use. 

We  must  purge  our  rivers  and  harbors  of 
pollution. 

We  must  further  develop  oiur  navigation 
systems. 

We  must  develop  more  fully  our  Nation's 
great  hydroelectric  power  potential. 

We  must  provide  Increasingly  for  water- 
oriented  outdoor  recreation  of  all  kinds. 

We  must  be  good  stewards  of  our  Irreplace- 
able fish  and  our  wildlife  heritage. 

We  must  conserve  and  enhance  the  gran- 
deur of  natural  environments  and  make 
them  more  accessible  to  all  of  our  families 
of  this  land. 

We  must  preserve  and  create  beauty 
throughout  the  land. 

Finally,  we  cannot  afford  to  approach  any 
part  of  our  overall  water  resources  develop- 
ment program  on  a  single-purpose,  or  a  sin- 
gle-interest basis.  If  all  the  requirements 
that  confront  us  are  to  be  satisfied,  none  of 
us  can  afford  to  be  selfish.  We  mxist  all 
learn  to  share  this  limited  resource  to  attain 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

"The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  ntun- 
ber"  was  the  personal  creed  by  which  Sam 
Rayburn  lived  and  by  which  Jack  Brooks 
and  Ralph  Yarborough  and  the  rest  of  us 
try  to  work  and  serve  our  Nation.  That  creed 
Is  an  appropriate  and  fitting  guide  for  us  as 
we  work  together  in  unity  to  make  life  bet- 
ter throughout  our  land,  and  to  make  life 
safer  and  happier  and  most  hopeful  through- 
out the  world. 

We  of  our  generation  bear  a  high  and  a 
noble  trust.  The  burdens  are  heavy.  The 
demands  are  many.  But  we  shall  not  fall. 
Where  the  word  of  America  has  been  pledged, 
as  we  have  demonstrated  this  last  week.  It 
win  be  honored.  Where  freedom  is  In  dan- 
ger. It  will  be  defended.  Always  and  forever 
wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  to  make 
peace,  America  will  be  represented. 

So  I  take  great  personal  pride  now  in  dedi- 
cating to  the  service  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  strength  of  the  American 
Nation  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Thank  you  my  good  friends  of  Texas.  I  am 
so  sorry  I  am  not  there  with  you  now. 


Rural  Electrification  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mark  the  birthday  of  an  agency  of  our 
Government  which  has  meant  more  than 
can  be  told  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
An  agency  which  attains  the  age  of  30 
years  could  be  forgiven  if  it  concentrated 


on  the  achievements  of  the  past  but  I 
know  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration is  looking  to  the  future. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  briefly  review 
the  history  of  this  agency — one  of  those 
that  has  made  life  as  we  know  it  today 
possible. 

The  REA  was  created  May  11.  1935,  by 
Executive  Order  No.  7037  pursuant  to 
authority  granted  in  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Appropriation  Act  of  1935.  With 
that  action  President  Roosevelt  set  into 
motion  machinery  of  government  that 
would  have  an  untold  impact  on  millions 
upon  millions  of  our  people.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  had  been  sponsored 
by  Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Representative  Sam  Ray- 
burn, of  Texas,  but  this  legislation  was 
anything  but  regional.  It  was  national 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term. 

When  Executive  Order  No.  7037  was 
signed,  only  10.9  percent  of  the  farms  in 
the  country  had  access  to  electricity. 
Some  men  said  it  was  and  would  always 
be  impossible  to  electrify  farms  because 
of  the  distances  and  lack  of  uses  for  this 
source  of  power. 

Others  predicted  that  the  REA  would 
fail  early  and  often  and  the  entire  con- 
cept would  end  in  dismal  failure.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  remember  that  the 
success  of  the  REA  was  immediate  and 
often.  I  remember  utility  companies 
racing  to  put  up  lines  to  rural  consiuners 
after  passage  of  the  act  so  the  REA's 
would  have  less  territory  to  cover. 

The  record  of  the  REA  is  a  proud  one. 
It  has  made  loans  to  more  than  1,100 
borrowers  with  a  total  of  more  than  $5.5 
billion  loaned.  About  93  percent  of  these 
loans  were  to  cooperatives  organized 
under  State  laws  by  rural  people  seeking 
electric  service.  REA  borrowers  operate 
more  than  1.5  million  miles  of  line  and 
serve  over  5.4  million  consumers  in  46 
States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  activities  of  the  REA  have  been 
so  successful  that  today,  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  98  percent  of  the  farms 
in  this  country  are  electrified. 

That  uneconomic  market  for  electric- 
ity of  30  years  ago  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  single  blocs  of  electrical  consum- 
ers in  the  country  and  were  the  farms 
.  to  be  deprived  of  electrical  power,  costs 
of  food  would  skyrocket.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  electrified  farms  in  this 
countiT  are  served  by  REA -financed 
systems  and  the  demand  for  electricity 
in  rural  America  is  increasing. 

As  farms  become  larger,  farmers  turn 
to  electrically  powered  equipment  to  do 
more  of  their  work  and  this  increased 
demand  places  ever  greater  burdens  on 
rural  electric  systems.  Burdens  which 
must  be  met  by  expanding  distribution 
and  generating  systems. 

All  of  this  work  must  be  done  under 
handicaps  which  are  unique  to  systems 
which  provide  service  to  rural  consum- 
ers. Tliere  is  an  average  of  3.3  consum- 
ers on  each  mile  of  rural  lines  versus  33.2 
consumers  per  mile  of  class  A  and  B^ 
utilities. 

In  spite  of  this  handicap,  REA  bor- 
rowers have  one  of  the  best  payback 
records  of  any  group  in  the  country. 
These  borrowers  have  paid  more  than 
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$1.2  billion  on  the  principal  of  theif 
loans  as  due.  S255  million  of  principal 
ahcnd  of  schedule,  and  $693  million  in 
interest 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  contend  that  this  is  a 
record  of  which  the  REA.  the  Congress, 
and  the  country  can  bo  very  proud  but 
much  work  remains.  Wo  can  rest  assured 
that  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration will  devote  the  same  heroic  ef- 
forts to  the  woik  of  the  future  that  they 
have  given  in  the  past. 


Joint  Congressional  Committee  Hearings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  WADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  special  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  opened  its 
hearings  in  the  old  Supreme  Court 
chamber  in  the  Capitol  Buildine. 

Members  of  Congress  will  be  heard 
over  the  next  two  weeks  if  they  so  desire 
to  appear  before  the  joint  committee. 

As  cochairman  of  this  committee  I  am 
submitting  the  statement  made  by  me 
at  the  opening  hearings: 

Openi.vg  Statement  of  Congressman  Rat 
J.  M.\dden.  Cochairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  or  the 
Congress 

Congress  acted  wisely  when  it  authorized 
this  Joint  congressional  committee  to  hold 
hearings  and  make  recommendations  on 
streamlining  and  modernizing  the  legislative 
procedures  of  both  branches  ot  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

On  only  one  occasion  in  modern  history 
of  our  Government  has  this  legislative  step 
been  taken,  and  that  was  over  20  years  ago 
when  Congress  passed  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  The  LaFollette- 
Monroney  Joint  committee  was  primarily 
responsible  for  this  act.  We  are.  indeed, 
fortxmate  to  have  Senator  MncE  Monroney 
as  a  cochairman  of  this  Joint  congressional 
committee,  since  he  w.vs  In  1946  a  Member 
of  the  House  and  the  cochairman,  along  with 
Senator  LaFollette,  of  the  earlier  committee. 

The  LaFoUette-Monroney  committee  made 
a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  functions 
of  Congress  by  reducing  the  permanent  com- 
mittees of  the  House  from  48  to  18.  It  also 
made  a  number  of  other  valuable  recom- 
mendations that  were  adopted  In  both 
Houses.  Some  of  the  changes  adopted 
through  the  recommendations  of  the  La- 
Follette-Monroney  committee  have  not  been 
Implemented  and  others  have  been  out- 
grown by  reason  of  population  explosion 
and  the  numerous  additional  functions  as- 
sumed by  the  Congress.  Certainly  some  of 
the  duties  we  have  today  never  even  oc- 
ciured  to  the  Members  In  1946. 

But  at  that  time  the  Members  did  not 
nor  could  not  realize  that  the  next  20  years 
would  bring  about  a  fantastic  scientific 
advancement  of  modern  office  Inventions, 
computer  systems  and  work-saving  devices, 
most  of  which  were  totallv  undreamed  of 
during  the  days  of  World  War  n. 

For  example,  in  1965  our  annual  budget 
has  risen  to  approximately  $100  billion  and 
our  gross  national  product  In  20  years  has 
increased  from  S220  billion  to  approximately 
$660    billion.     (Secretary    Dillon    predicted 


that  figure  would  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
1965  > 

After  the  long  program  of  hearings  which 
this  conunittee  Is  scheduling,  additional 
recommendations  on  organizational  and  leg- 
islative procedures  will,  no  doubt,  be  made 
which  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  adopt 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  Intentions  for  which 
this  Joint  committee  has  been  organized. 

I  predict  this  committee,  in  Its  report,  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  various  gov- 
ernmental departments.  Including  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  to  forward  systematically 
to  the  desk  of  each  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ator, a  simple  abbreviated  breakdown  of  all 
appropriations  properly  bracketed  as  to  -pur- 
pose for  expenditures'"  so  that  each  Congress- 
man can  understand  the  purposes  for  every 
dollar  appropriated  In  our  annual  gigantic 
budget  of  around  $100  billion. 

The  committee  can  also  explore  the  ad- 
visability of  saving  time  on  lengthy  and 
tedious  rollcalls  and  quorum  calls  by  the 
possible  Installation  of  modern  electrical  sys- 
tems for  that  purpose.  For  example.  .\  5- 
hour  congressional  day  and  a  35-mlnute  aver- 
age for  rollcalls  or  quorum  calls  will  waste 
approximately  70  congressional  days  In  a 
12-month  session  of  the  Congress 

Possible  recommendations,  after  testimony 
l\t;iken.  could  be  worked  out  for  simplifying 
and  reducing  the  cumbersome  subcommit- 
tee system  which  has  expanded  beyond  rea- 
son In  some  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees. 

The  Inexcusable  and  extravagant  time 
which  has  been  wasted  on  unnecessary  fill- 
busters,  some  of  which  extend  to  2  or  3 
months,  can  also  be  reviewed  by  this  com- 
mittee in  order  to  save  the  time  of  both 
Houses   and    the   expense   to   the    taxpayers 

Also  some  recommendations  seem  appro- 
priate to  develop  a  system  whereby  commit- 
tees can  begin  work  Immediately  after  the 
convening  of  a  new  session  of  Congress.  By 
so  doing,  the  House  can  proceed  to  act  upon 
legislation  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  con- 
vening of  Congress. 

The  committee  could  explore  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  code  of  ethics, 
eliminating  fabulous  campaign  expenses, 
conflict  of  Interest  of  Members,  and  numer- 
ous other  areas  which  could  eventuate  a 
great  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Our  forefathers,  in  the  colonial  days,  de- 
cided on  a  2-year  term  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Since  that 
time,  practically  all  offices  on  city,  county, 
and  State  level  have  been  extended  to  4-year 
terms.  The  committee  could  explore  this 
angle  progressively  and  If  the  Congress  saw 
fit,  it  could,  under  its  own  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  adopt  a  recommendation  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  extending 
the  term  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  4  years.  When  a  Member  is 
sworn  into  office  In  January,  after  his  No- 
vember election,  he  Is  then  within  12  months 
of  another  campaign  and  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  and  money  is  sr>ent  on  and  w.isted  In 
an  almost  round-the-clock  campaign  for  re- 
election under  the  2-year  term  provision. 

Our  workload  here  In  Congress  has  In- 
creased because  of  the  fantastic  economic 
growth  and  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
within  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  and  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  that  have  been 
placed  upon  our  Nation  by  our  position  as 
leader  of  the  free  world.  We  have  met  our 
responsibilities  here  In  Congress  but  only  by 
iricreaslng  the  workday  and  the  length  of 
our  sessions.  This  has  often  meant  neglect- 
ing some  of  our  other  duties  with  regard  to 
office  work  and  constituent  requests,  and 
most  particularly  It  leaves  little  time  to  visit 
our  congressional  districts. 

Thus,  this  bipartisan  committee  has  the 
tremendous  task  of  stud3rlng  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Congress.  Its  task  Is 
to  make  recommendations  that  will  help  to 
strengthen  the  CongreBs  so  that  It  may  better 


meet  Its  responsibilities  as  one  of  the  thr 
coequal  branches  of  our  Government  Whe* 
one  looks  at  the  many  tlmesavlng  devkf 
that  have  been  adopted  by  oiu-  large  corpora' 
Mons  and  other  Institutions  In  the  era  sine 
World  W.ir  II.  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
many  of  the  new  automatic  and  electronic 
office  and  auditing  devices  could  not  be 
adapted  to  our  use.  I  would  hope  that  this 
Joint  committee,  after  conducting  thoroueh 
and  exhaustive  hearings,  will  be  In  a  posi- 
t  ion  to  make  recommendations  to  our  respect 
tivp  Houses  that  will  enable  Congress  to  ful" 
fill  Its  responsibilities  more  efficiently  and 
economically. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  proposals 
made  concerning  the  reform  of  Congress  in 
the  last  few  years  both  within  and  outside 
this  body.  In  the  proceedings  commenclns 
today  we  shall  undoubtedly  hear  many  of 
these  repeated  and  even  some  new  ones  sue- 
nested.  We.  of  this  committee,  have  the 
duty  to  Investigate  all  these  possible  avenues 
of  reform  In  detail.  After  due  deliberation 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  will  enable  us  to  save  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  and  Insure  for 
the  future  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  remain  the  greatest  legUlative 
body  in  the  world. 


Excise  Tax  on  Entertainment  Equipment 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1965,  I  introduced  H.R.  4471  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relatiniT  to  the  manufacturers  excise 
tax  on  entertainment  equipment  to  al- 
leviate the  economic  burden  on  consum- 
ers. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  appreci- 
ate being  informed  of  the  reasoning  for 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation: 
Ten  Reason.s  Why  Congress  Should  Repeal 
THE    10-Percent   Federal    Excise   Tax  on 
Television.  Radios.  Phonographs 
Most  excise  taxes  were  levied  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  Congress  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  as  fundraising  meas- 
ures for  the  Nation's  defense  effort.    They 
were    described   as   wartime   and    temporary 
taxes. 

The  following  reasons  explain  why  the  10- 
percent  manufacturers  excise  tax  Imposed  on 
radios,  phonographs,  television  sets  and  their 
components  should  be  repealed  to  remove  the 
burden  imposed  on  the  consumer,  encourage 
the  growth  of  ultra  high  frequency  (UHP) 
television  broadcasting,  promote  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  Industry  and  stimu- 
late the  national  economy. 

1.  Tax  repeal  Is  the  logical  second  step 
after  the  all-channel  TV  law. 

This  Industry  became  "double  taxed  "  when 
Congress  passed  a  law  effective  May  1.  1964. 
requiring  a  separate  UHP  tuner  on  all  TV 
sets,  raising  the  price  as  much  as  $30  per 
receiver  even  though  80  percent  of  purchasers 
cannot  now,  and  many  may  never  use  thiJ 
added  equipment.  Leaders  of  Congress  and 
Government  agencies  concerned  have  advo- 
cated excise  tax  repeal  to  offset  this  added 
burden  on  the  consumer. 

2.  Excise  tax  cuts  will  be  passed  along  to 
the  consumer. 

The  reduction  In  the  average  price  of 
black-and-white  television  sets  from  $270  W 
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,  uj  j^Q  J140  in  1965  demonstrates  the  Inten- 
ll^of  competition    and    efficiency    in    this 

"romoared  to  the  Depiu-tment  of  Labor 
rhoiesale  price  index  of  100  for  the  base 
ears  1957  59.  the  December  1964  wholesale 
nnce  index  was  87.2  on  radios,  phonographs. 
jnd  television,  whereas  all  other  commod- 
ities averaged  100.8.  Portable  radios,  for 
eiample.  had  a  price  Index  of  60.1.  In  fact, 
radios  phonographs  and  television  had  one 
of  the  lowest  price  indexes  of  all  consumer 
nems  in  the  Nation. 

The  administration,  the  Congress  and  the 
consumer  can  be  assured  by  this  Industry's 
Pledge  and  past  performance  that  the  bene- 
fits of  excise  tax  repeal  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  through  lower  prices,  thereby 
bringing  the  hoped-for  result— a  boost  In 
the  national  economy. 

3  Excise  taxes  on  radios,  phonographs,  and 
TV  fall  on  those  who  arc  least  able  to  pay. 

The  history  of  tax  philosophy  has  been  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer  least 
able  to  pay— the  family— particularly  the 
lower  Income  family  for  which  these  media 
are  often  the  sole  means  of  entertainment 
and  enlightenment.  To  these  families  a 
radio,  phonograph  or  television  purchase  rep- 
resents a  much  more  substantial  expendi- 
ture than    It  does   for    the    higher   Income 

groups. 

4.  The  householder  pays  a  discriminatory 
tax  on  his  radio,  phonograph,  or  TV  set. 

In  1954  Congress  reduced  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  rate  on  practically  all  house- 
hold Items  subject  to  the  tax.  but  the  10  per- 
cent on  radios,  phonographs  and  TV  sets  re- 
main. These  products  account  for  43  percent 
of  total  sales.  Yet  they  are  the  source  of 
59  percent  of  the  revenue  from  all  household 
Items. 

5  TV.  radios,  and  phonographs  are  no 
longer  luxuries,  but  necessities. 

Radio  and  televlFlon  as  the  major  sources 
of  information  and  entertainment  today  are 
essential  to  everyday  life.  Radios  or  phono- 
graphs are  in  94  percent  of  U.S.  homes  and 
TV  in  93  percent.  Average  TV  families  watch 
some  6I2  hours  dally;  70  percent  of  all  men, 
78  percent  of  all  women  and  99  percent  of  all 
children  watch  TV  dally. 

6.  Radio  and  TV  are  "must"  media  In  time 
of  crisis. 

They  provide  an  unmatched  communica- 
tions system  to  the  entire  population  In  times 
of  locpl  or  national  emergency,  for  civil  de- 
fense instruction,  and  for  hurricane,  tornado, 
and  flood  warnings.  They  were  the  first 
media  to  Inform  the  people  of  such  events 
cf  national  Importance  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's assaFslnatlon  and  the  succeeding 
dramatic  events;  Presidential  speeches  on  the 
Cuban  and  Vietnam  crises,  and  vital  mes- 
sages to  Congress  and  the  Nation.  More  peo- 
ple are  likely  to  hear  of  a  major  news  event 
from  radio  than  through  any  other  medium 
of  communication. 

7.  Radio  and  TV  are  optimum  means  for 
enlightenment,  education,  and  cultural 
progress. 

The  most  Important  key  to  national  and 
International  understanding  Is  communica- 
tion. Because  of  their  intimacy  and  Imme- 
diacy, radio  and  television  stand  supreme 
among  all  media  of  communications.  Educa- 
tional television  (ETV)  supplements  and  en- 
hances classroom  Instruction  and  brings  in- 
formation and  culture  into  the  home.  ETV, 
largely  dependent  on  UHF  broadcasting.  Is 
hampered  by  the  higher  cost  of  all-channel 
sets.  Tax  repeal  would  offset  this  deterrent 
to  UHP  development. 

8.  Radio  and  TV  are  major,  mature  media 
for  news  and  special  events. 

A  survey '  reveals  that  TV  Is  looked  to  for 
news  more  than  any  other  medium,  and  that 
radio  and  TV  are  the  most  believable  news 


sources.  More  than  a  third  of  the  time  spent 
by  people  viewing  TV  or  listening  to  radio, 
even  on  the  lowest  educational  level,  was  de- 
voied  to  news  and  public  affairs  programs. 
Live  coverage  of  the  political  conventions,  the 
elections,  the  sp;.ce  launchlngs,  the  civil 
rights  movement — all  Illustrate  the  vital  role 
radio  and  TV  play  In  keeping  the  American 
peoplo  Informed. 

A  tax  on  television  and  radio  Is  as  con- 
trary to  wise  public  policy  as  a  tax  on  news- 
papers and  magazines  would  be. 

9.  Radio  and  TV  are  the  most  valued 
sources  of  entertainment. 

Radios,  phonographs  and  television  are  the 
principal  means  of  entertainment  for  the 
entire  family  and  particularly  among  the 
lower  income  families  who  are  least  able  to 
pay  the  higher  prices  made  necessary  by  the 
10-percent  excise  tax.  The  American  public. 
In  a  recent  survey,^  chose  television  ahead 
of  radio,  newspapers  and  magazines  as  the 
Item  they  would  least  want  to  give  up. 

10.  Revenue  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  will 
be  largely  offset  by  business  growth. 

The  combined  radio  and  television  manu- 
facturing and  broadcast  industries  employ 
over  a  million  people.  Increased  sales 
brought  about  by  excise  tax  repeal  on  radios, 
phonographs  and  television  will  Increase  em- 
ployment and  plant  expansion  In  manufac- 
turing and  distribution  and  will  open  new 
areas  of  opportunity  to  broadcasting. 

Color  television  is  on  the  threshold  of  be- 
coming a  billion-dollar  industry  and  the  all- 
channel  law  is  encouraging  UHF  broadcast- 
ing. Tlie  effect  of  excise  tax  repeal  In  these 
areas  and  in  general  on  the  electronics  In- 
dustry, the  Nation's  fifth  largest,  can  have 
no  other  result  than  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
the  economy,  thereby  offsetting  to  a  large 
extent  any  tax  revenues  lost  to  the  Treasury. 
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Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, perhaps  no  congressional  district  in 
the  Nation  can  testify  more  directly  and 
convincingly  of  benefits  derived  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
than  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Minnesota.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  i-ural  electrification  program  in  1935, 
REA  has  helped  to  light  the  homes  and 
ease  the  labors  of  farm  people  in  rural 
areas  of  the  19  counties  in  this  district. 

In  this  great  agricultural  area,  REA 
has  been  a  boon  to  farm  and  village  resi- 
dents and  to  the  city  dwellers  who  have 
cottages  near  our  fine  lakes  or  in  our 
wooded  sections.  Today,  there  are  13 
rural  electric  cooperatives  which  main- 
tain their  headquarters  facilities  within 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  and  6 
others  which  serve  sections  of  counties 
in  the  Sixth  District.  In  addition,  there 
are  eight  REA  telephone  borrow-ers  which 
have  headquarters  within  this  congres- 
sional district. 

The  13  rural  electric  borrowers  are 
operating  a  total  of  19,664  miles  of  elec- 
ti-ic  powerlines  and  they  serve  53,044 
rural  consumers.    One  of  these  borrow - 


'  EUno  Roper   &   Associates  Survey,    1964.  '  Elmo  Roper  &  Associates  Survey,  1964. 


ers  is  the  Rural  Cooperative  Power  As- 
sociation of  Elk  River,  a  generation  and 
transmission  cooperative,  which  is  oper- 
ating the  first  nuclear  power  facility  built 
in  our  State. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  know  the 
value  of  the  REA  programs  and  are 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
rural  electric  and  telephone  service  at 
rates  which  would  not  be  possible  except 
for  the  favorable  terms  which  the  Con- 
gress has  made  available.  In  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  REA  programs,  we  are 
impressed  that  the  Government  used  its 
credit  to  help  rural  people  gain  the  bless- 
ings of  rural  electrification  and  later  to 
help  rural  areas  get  modern  dial  tele- 
phone service.  There  were  risks,  great 
ones,  but  farmers  and  other  rural  resi- 
dents took  much  of  the  risk  out  of  the 
programs  by  their  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  electric  power  and  telephone 
sei'vice. 

So  it  is  with  pride  that  I  call  attention 
to  the  great  achievements  made  under 
the  REA  programs  in  Minnesota. 

Despite  criticism  of  REA,  we  in  Min- 
nesota have  seen  no  evidence  that  the 
rural  electrification  program  has  turned 
away  from  its  original  purposes.  In 
Mimiesota,  five  out  of  every  six  farms 
today  receive  electric  sei-vice  from  REA- 
financed  rural  power  systems.  The 
partnership  of  local  people  with  their 
Federal  Government  was  the  means  by 
which  rural  Minnesota  was  able  to  enter 
the  wondrous  electrical  age.  In  1935, 
when  REA  began,  only  6.8  percent  of 
Minnesota's  farms  had  central  station 
electric  service.  For  the  Nation,  the 
percentage  of  farms  so  electrified  in  1935 
was  10.9  percent.  Today,  99  percent  of 
our  Minnesota  farms  have  central  sta- 
tion electric  service,  against  98  percent 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

Today,  the  Minnesota  rural  electric 
borrowers  are  operating  almost  85,000 
miles  of  line,  both  distribution  and 
transmission,  to  serve  almost  250,000 
farm  and  other  rural  consumers.  About 
one-half  of  these  rural  consumers  are 
farmers. 

Because  Minnesota  farmers  have 
found  cooperatives  an  effective  means  of 
solving  tough  problems,  52  of  the  54 
Minnesota  electric  borrowers  under  the 
REA  program  are  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. The  other  two  are  municipal- 
ities—Litchfield  and  New  Prague— which 
used  REA  financing  to  serve  rural  needs. 
The  loan  to  New  Prague  has  been  fully 
repaid. 

The  first  REA  loan  in  the  State  was 
approved  in  September  1935.  Since 
then,  REA  has  approved  loans  totaling 
$248  million.  REA  had  advanced  $191.8 
million  of  this  amount  on  December  31, 
1964. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  job  of 
rural  electrification  in  Minnesota  has 
been  made  difficult  by  the  built-in  handi- 
caps which  are  found  in  so  many  rural 
areas  of  this  country.  The  Minnesota 
rural  electric  systems  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  low  consumer  density  per  mile 
of  line,  2.8  consumers  for  the  Minnesota 
cooperatives,  compared  with  3.3  con- 
sumers per  mile  for  all  REA  borrowers. 
As  a  result,  the  Minnesota  borrowers, 
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despite  their  great  progress,  have  aver- 
aged annual  revenues  of  only  $480  per 
mile,  w  hercas  the  class  A  and  B  com- 
mercial utilities  in  Minnesota  averaged 
28.7  consumers  and  S8,599  per  mile. 

The  Minnesota  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives are  also  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
diverse  loads  and  large  power  consumers. 
And  they  operate  as  isolated  systems, 
which  adds  to  cost  and  difficulty  of  oper- 
ation. 

Their  principal  handicap  at  the  out- 
set was  the  high  cost  of  wholesale  power. 
Some  of  the  early  cooperatives  were 
asked  to  pay  more  than  2  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour ?t  wholesale.  Fortunately, 
the  availability  of  power  from  Federal 
dams  on  the  Missouri  River  helped  to 
reduce  somewhat  the  high  power  costs 
for  Minnesota  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
The  availability  of  REA  loans  for  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities  also 
is  helping  to  bring  this  cost  down. 

In  finding  ways  to  surmount  their 
handicaps,  the  Minnesota  rural  electric 
systems  have  fully  justified  the  confi- 
dence of  their  organizers  and  members 
with  outstanding  performances  in  almost 
everj'  phase  of  operation  and  sen'ice. 

By  Januai-y  1.  1965,  REA  borrowers  in 
Minnesota  had  made  a  total  of  $140.- 
988,227  in  payments  on  their  Govern- 
ment loans.  The  payments  included 
$64,802,835  repaid  on  principal  as  due, 
$12,950,685  of  principal  paid  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  interest  payments  of  $33,- 
234,707.  No  borrower  was  overdue  in  its 
payments. 

Consumers  sened  by  REA  borrowers 
in  the  State  are  using  increasing 
amounts  of  electricity  on  their  farms  and 
in  their  rural  homes  and  businesses.  In 
1954.  the  average  monthly  consumption 
per  consumer  was  293  kilowatt-hours. 
By  1964,  the  average  had  risen  to  560 
kilowatt-hours.  The  continuing  objec- 
tive of  REA  boiTowers  in  Minnesota  is  to 
provide  the  electric  service  required  by 
their  consumers  under  rates  and  condi- 
tions comparable  to  those  available  in 
urban  communities. 

The  growth  in  power  consumption 
points  up  one  of  the  principal  concerns 
of  rural  electric  systems  as  they  plan  for 
the  future — the  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  power  at  low  cost.  The 
power  requirements  of  all  REA-financed 
rural  systems  rose  from  30  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1960  to  41  billion  in  1964. 
Looking  to  the  future,  REA  estimates 
that  its  borrowers  will  need  at  least  65 
billion  kilowatt-hours  by  1970.  87  billion 
kilowatt-hours  in  1975.  and  116  billion 
kilowatt-hours  in  1980.  i 

For  Minnesota  borrowers,  power  re- 
quirements will  rise  from  the  1.7  billion 
kilo-att-hours  of  1964  to  2.7  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1970,  3.4  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1975,  and  4.3  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1980.  By  1985.  incidentally,  the 
Minnesota  rural  systems  will  require  5.3 
billion  kilowatt-hours,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  total  for  1964. 

These  estimates  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  task  of  rural  electrification  is  far 
from  finished.  In  the  30-year-old  REA 
program,  as  with  our  highways,  the  job 
is  not  finished  when  the  initial  system  is 
built. 


As  REA  Administrator  Norman  M. 
Clapp  has  pointed  out,  along  with  their 
total  power  requirements,  the  capital  re- 
quirements of  REA-financed  systems  will 
increase  in  the  years  ahead.  Mr.  Clapp 
has  said  that  REA  borrower  systems  may 
need  as  much  as  $8.1  billion  in  new  capi- 
tal between  1965  and  the  end  of  1980. 
In  1980,  the  REA  borrowers  may  need 
as  much  as  $675  million  for  investment 
in  new  facilities  lo  serve  their  consumers. 

I  regret  that  time  is  not  available  for 
me  to  discuss  the  accomplishments  and 
needs  in  Minnesota  and  the  Nation  ade- 
quately or  fully.  I  do  wish,  however,  to 
state  that  rural  electrification  progress 
has  been  facilitated  in  our  State  by  the 
close  cooperation  of  all  types  of  power 
suppliers.  The  power  cooperatives  in 
Minnesota  are  working  with  the  commer- 
cial utilities  in  the  creation  of  power 
pools  and  the  planning  of  future  facili- 
ties for  maximum  economy. 


Address  of  the  Vice  President  on  Polish 
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Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  May  2, 1965,  Chicago  observed 
the  commemoration  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day  with  a  rally  held  in  Humboldt 
Park,  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  We  were  honored  by  the 
pi-esence  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Hu?.:rHR2Y,  v.-ho  delivered  the  principal 
speech  to  the  150,000  i^eople  gathered  for 
the  occasion. 

It  was  a  stirring  speech,  so  with  per- 
mission I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Address  of  the  Vice  President  on  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  Chicago,  III.,  May  2, 
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Distinguished  reverend  clergy,  his  honor, 
the  great  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago. 
Richard  Daley;  members  of  the  county  and 
city  government.  State  legislators,  my  good 
friends  of  the  Congress,  the  Congressmen 
from  the  district  in  which  this  great  gather- 
ing is  being  held — Congressman  Dan  Ros- 
TENKowsKi  whom  you  all  know  well.  Con- 
gressman Roman  Pucinski.  Danny  and 
Roman  invited  me  several  times  to  be  here. 
They  promised  me  that  with  your  inter- 
cession and  divine  providence  and  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  all  working  together,  we'd  have 
pood  weather,  and  we  have  it.  Congressman 
Kluczynski.  who  I  trust  Is  with  us  here 
today,  and  Congressman  Ed  Derwinski,  my 
good  friends  are  all  here  on  this  great  day 
to  commemorate  the  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  the  174th  anniversary  of  a  document 
of  freedom — a  document  of  liberalism — a 
document  of  humanitarianlsm — a  document 
of  parliamentary  government — a  document 
of  majority  rule — a  constitution  of  liberty 
for  a  great  people.  What  a  beautiful  day 
It  Is  to  celebrate  that  memorable  event  of 
May  3,  1791— Polish  Constitution  Day. 

May  I  pause  for  a  moment  in  behalf  of 
our  country,  in  behalf  of  freedom-loving  peo- 


ple everywhere,  to  pay  our  respects  to  a  great 
soldier,  to  a  great  patriot  of  his  own  land 
and  to  a  fighter  of  freedom  .second  to  none 
Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  distinguirhed  soldier 
and  patriot  that  has  addressed  us  here  today 
General  Marczek.  who  has  graced  this  piat-' 
form  by  his  presence  and  by  his  words.  The 
world  will  never  forget  this  great  general 
was  commander  of  the  famed  Polish  1st 
Armored  Division  which  took  part  in  many 
of  the  most  important  battles  of  World  War 
II,  and  every  battle  was  an  honor  to  the 
general  and  his  troops.  And  then,  may  i 
once  again  pay  my  respects  to  these  distln- 
guished  statesmen  who  have  come  here  rep. 
resenting  the  Assembly  of  the  Captive  Eu^ 
ropean  Nations.  Tliey're  fine  people,  and 
Mr.  Rozmarek.  the  citation  and  the  medal 
you've  received  today  is  a  high  honor,  j 
cherish  In  my  office  a  plaque  which  I  re- 
ceived a  few  years  ago  with  the  flags  of  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe — a  plaque  which 
was  an  expression  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  those  people  for  some  work  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  which  I  was  privileged 
to  perform.  So  may  I  or.ce  again  express  my 
gratitude  to  these  valiant,  courageous  lovers 
of  freedom  wlio  have  done  ^o  much  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  And  I  want  al?o  to 
pay  my  respects  today  to  the  many  fraternal 
organizations  that  are  here — the  Polish  fra- 
ternal groups,  the  Polish  veterans,  and  the 
many  veterans  organizations  that  are  here 
on  this  memorable  day;  and  above  all.  may 
I  say  a  word  of  hapjiincss  and  good  cheer 
to  the  youth,  to  tlie  young  people,  because, 
as  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  had  these  few 
moments  to  witness  a  part  of  your  parade, 
we  were  once  again  thrilled  by  the  young 
people — their  health,  their  vigor,  their 
vit:ility. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  talk  today 
a  little  bit  about  our  citizenship  as  Ameri- 
cans. I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit 
about  our  '•esponsibillties  as  a  people  and  as 
a  country,  because  this  Nation  of  ours,  as 
Mr.  Rozmarek  has  indicated,  has  tremendous 
responsibilities  tcxlay.  Charles.  I  want  you 
to  know  how  grateful  I  am  ns  Vice  President 
of  these  United  States  to  hear  your  words  in 
support  for  the  President,  for  the  Congress, 
for  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  we  defend  freedom  in 
southeast  Asia  and  as  we  resist  the  most 
brutal  form  of  terrorism  and  the  most  un- 
believable and  insidious  form  of  subversion 
and  aggression  that  this  Nation  has  witnessed 
in  all  of  its  life,  by  the  Communists  in  that 
area.  And  lest  there  be  any  doubt,  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  words  of  President  John- 
son in  that  memorable  address  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore  Ju.'^t  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  he  told  us  that  we  will  not 
be  defeated,  we  will  not  withdraw,  we  will 
not  tire,  we  will  defend  freedom  and  we  will 
not  sell  out  or  sell  away  the  liberties  of 
others  and  call  it  peace.  That  lesson  has 
been  learned  in  this  century.  There  is  no 
peace  for  anyone,  nor  is  there  any  freedom 
for  anyone.  If  country  after  country — little 
countries — can  be  sold  down  the  river  into 
tyranny  and  into  slavery.  Freedom  and 
peace  are  indivisible,  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion my  fellow  Americans  of  withdrawing 
from  the  struggle,  of  seeking  an  easy  truce 
or  peace  at  the  price  of  principle  and 
freedom. 

Yesterday,  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  were  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  at  Jamestown. 
Jamestown,  Va.,  represents  the  first  English- 
spenking  settlement  in  the  United  States— 
1707.  There  we  were  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremony  of  new  citizenship  for 
about  200  immigrants  that  had  come  to  our 
shores  to  become  American  citizens.  And 
what  a  wonderful  experience  it  was.  What 
a  glorious  day.  It  was  beautiful  like  today. 
And  there  they  were,  young  people  in  the 
main,  people  of  every  race,  creed,  and  na- 
tionality, people  from  Poland,  people  from 
Eastern  Europe,  people   from   the  northern 
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untries  of  Europe,  from  Asia,  from  Latin 
'^erlca.  from  Africa,  from  the  Middle  East. 
There  they  were  taking  that  oath  of  alle- 
-lance  to  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
rasan  exciting  experience  because  I  saw  my 
country  and  our  country  strengthened.  No 
ine  nation  has  a  unique  claim  to  America. 
but  no  people  has  a  greater  claim  or  can 
"lalm  greater  contributions  to  our  country, 
•0  our  beloved  America,  than  those  who  came 
here  from  Poland.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to 
look  at  that  statue,  to  look  at  that  memorial 
to  a  great  patriot.  General  Kosciusko,  one  of 
the  great  fighters  for  freedom,  one  who 
helped  America,  and  then  we  know  that  the 
people  of  Poland  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  land. 

Prom  the  earliest  beginnings.  America — 
our  country — has  benefited  from  the  wisdom, 
the  courage,  the  guidance,  the  leadership  of 
the  Polish  people.  We  have  benefited  from 
the  art  and  the  literature  and  the  beautiful 
music  and  the  skill  and  the  craftsmanship 
and  the  statesmanship  and  the  love  of  liberty 
of  the  Polish  people. 

We  share  great  heroes,  as  I've  said,  like 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  and  General 
PuISEkl,  men  wlio  have  been  heroes  in  battle 
and  fighters  for  human  rights  and  human 
dlgnitv,  battlers  every  one  of  them  against 
tyrannv.  battlers  against  tyranny  of  the 
ir.ind  and  spirit,  as  well  as  tyranny  of  the 
bodv  politic. 

As  Americans  of  Poli.sh  descent,  therefore, 
you  share  the  strengths  of  two  great  peoples. 
Many  of  the  democratic  American  traditions 
have  their  parallels  in  Polish  hiptory  of  a 
thousand  years.  Think  of  it — a  thousand 
years.  Miaht  I  add.  that  great  Constitution 
that  we  coriimemorate  today,  of  May  3,  1791, 
came  to  the  Polish  people  only  2  years  after 
our  own  Constitution.  This,  above  all,  proves 
to  me  that  a  good  Idea  is  a  powerful  weapon. 
And  the  cood  idea  of  American  freedom  and 
independence  penetrated  every  land  within 
a  very  few  ycnrs  after  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution.  That  Constitution  of  Poland, 
dedicated  to  parliamentary  government,  had 
much  of  its  ir.spiration,  my  fellow  Americans, 
from  our  Constitution— we  the  people  of 
these  United  States. 

For  most  of  that  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  Poland  has  been  an  independent 
Christian  nation,  though  there  are  those  that 
today  within  her  boundaries  would  Ignore, 
mi  indeed  destroy,  these  traditions,  we  know 
that  the  spirit  of  the  real  Poland  never  dies, 
and  we  know  that  the  spirit  of  the  liberty- 
loving  free  Poland  will  flower  once  again. 

Our  late  and  beloved  President  Kennedy 
said  these  words:  "Poland's  claim  to  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  is  not  based  on  senti- 
ment or  politics.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  his- 
tory, in  culture,  and  in  law — and  no  matter 
what  pressure  the  Soviets  may  exert,  we  do 
not  Intend  to  see  that  claim  abandoned." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  those  words  of  a 
departed  President  who  loved  Poland — those 
are  the  words  of  America  today,  Just  as  truly 
now  as  then. 

We  are  convinced  that  tim.e  is  on  the  side 
of  freedom— that  is,  if  we  put  time  to  good 
use— if  we  \n\t  time  to  good  use  and  do  not 
abandon  freedom. 

We  intend  to  put  that  time  to  good  use,  ahd 
we're  doing  it  here  today.  We  intend  to 
build  bridees  to  the  Polish  people — bridges 
which  may  now  and  then  be  obstructed  at 
the  other  end,  but  which  will  be  there  to  be 
cleared  when  the  day  of  freedom  dawns.  We 
Intend  to  build  bridges  that  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  America  and  the 
Polish  people,  and  I  say  to  Frances  Dymek, 
as  she  read  the  resolutions  here  today,  we 
intend  to  expand  our  programs  of  cultural 
exchange,  of  contact  with  the  people  of 
Poland,  because,  make  no  mistake  about  it 
my  friends,  Poland  Is  not  Communist — Po- 
land is  Polish,  loving  liberty.  Poland  is  a 
Wend  of  the  United  States,  the  likes  of 
wliich  I've   never   seen   elsewhere   and   I've 


traveled  in  that  country  and  know  of  what 
I  speak.  The  people  of  Poland  love  our 
America,  and  the  people  of  Poland  love  their 
nation,  they  love  their  history,  and  I  wish 
my  voice  could  go  to  the  people  of  Poland — 
we  love  you  too,  and  we  stand  with  you,  good 
people  of  Poland,  for  your  days  of  freedom. 

The  fires  of  liberty  are  not  dimmed  In 
Polish  hearts.  The  fires  of  their  nationalism 
and  their  independence — they  burn  brightly. 
We  must  help  sustain  that  fire. 

As  our  own  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  said  only  recently:  "We  know  the  un- 
swerving dedication  of  the  Polish  people  to 
the  goals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  inde- 
pendence. That  is  why  our  policy  is  ex- 
tended to  help  the  Polish  people,  so  that 
they  may  Increasingly  help  themselves." 
These  are  the  words  of  your  President. 

Last  fall,  as  has  been  Indicated  here  today 
pmong  the  introductions,  I  spoke  here  of  one 
act  of  friendship  and  fellowship  of  the 
United  States — one  act  that  was  Intended  to  ■ 
help  cement  our  good  relations  with  the 
people  of  Poland.  It  was  an  opportunity 
which  we  did  not  miss. 

Under  legislation  sponsored  by  some  of 
your  own  very  distinguished  Representatives, 
such  as  your  own  Congressman  Pucinski, 
and  with  the  help  of  your  own  friend,  Danny 
ROSTENKOWSKI,  and  others,  the  United 
States — and  I  should  add  Clem  Zablocki  who 
was  a  power  in  this  from  the  great  State  of 
Wisconsin — the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  $10  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modern,  beautiful  children's  hospital 
at  the  great  university  city,  Krakow,  in  Po- 
land. What  a  different  symbol  it  is,  my 
friends,  to  the  Polish  people  than  that  of  a 
statue  of  Stalin  or  someone  else.  My  friends, 
that  hospital  will  stand  there  as  a  living  re- 
minder to  the  people  of  Poland  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  that  America  believes  In 
people  and  human  dignity,  that  America  be- 
lieves in  and  stands  up  for  freedom  and 
human  life,  and  the  hospital  will  remind 
them  of  that. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  hospital  and 
research  center  which  I  had  something  to  do 
with  will  be  dedicated  sometime  this  sum- 
mer. The  children  of  Poland  will  know  that 
the  United  States  has  a  real  love  for  the 
children  of  God  wherever  they  are,  and  that 
we  are  determined  to  wipe  out  sickness, 
crippling  misery,  and  disease,  wherever  we 
can.  We  care  not  what  be  the  nationality 
or  what  regime  they  may  live  under.  Where 
there  is  a  child  that  is  in  need,  America 
wants  to  be  of  help,  and  that's  what  the 
hospital  means. 

Now  quickly  let  me  turn  to  another  mat- 
ter where  we  need  your  attention  and  your 
help.  Four  successive  Presidents,  President 
Truman,  President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy,  and  now  President  Johnson,  have 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  revising  our 
immigration  laws,  pointing  out  the  serious 
defects  In  our  existing  Immigration  law. 

Now  before  the  Congress  is  a  bill — a  bUl 
which  was  put  before  them  some  3  years  ago 
first  by  President  Kennedy  and  now  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — which  puts  the  principles  of 
basic  American  Immigration  law  in  Hue  with 
the  ideals  and  the  commitments  of  this 
Nation  and  its  people.  It's  a  bill  that  is 
humanitarian,  a  bill  that  is  fair. 

This  legislation  calls  for  the  elimination 
of  the  national  origins  quota  system,  because 
that  system  is  Incompatible  with  otir  basic 
American  tradition.  This  bill  seeks  to  put 
Into  practice  in  the  law  the  words  that  we 
think  about  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

After  all.  all  of  us  are  Immigrants  or  sons 
of  immigrants,  and  I  think  the  main  rea- 
son that  America  is  so  strong  and  so  rich 
and  so  Interesting  and  so  vital  Is  because 
there  is  in  this  land  the  bloodline  of  many 
people,  many  cultures,  many  faiths,  many 
traditiijns— all  of  them  like  you  with  their 
Identity,  but  all  of  them,  may  I  say,  with 


one  common  purpose — to  serve  the  United 
States  of  America  and  what  it  stands  for. 
Throughout  our  history  the  newcomers  to 
our  shores  have  brought  us  new  energy  and 
new  vitality — never  new  problems,  never 
weakness.  Do  we  still  offer  welcome  to  those 
who  would  come  to  America  to  build  a  better 
life?  Under  our  present  Immigration  law, 
we  do  not. 

Our  present  immigration  law  is,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  a  bad  law.  The  national  origins 
system  has  four  major  defects. 

First,  it  is  not  humanitarian.  It  has  kept 
families  divided  and  broken.  Elderly  par- 
ents and  relatives  of  many  of  you  right  here 
have  had  to  wait  years,  sometimes  wait  un- 
til they  were  no  longer  alive — wait  for  ad- 
mission under  an  outmoded,  unfair  national 
quota — often  a  very  small  national  quota 
discriminating  against  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral and  southern  European  people.  And  I 
submit  to  any  fairminded  man,  that  the 
-people  of  eastern  Europe  and  central  Europe 
and  southern  Europe  have  contributed  as 
much  or  more  to  America  as  any  people  in 
our  rich  land.  Today  a  man  can  bring  to 
Chicago  a  domestic  servant  from  any  of  the 
several  countries,  but  he  can't  bring  his  own 
mother  or  his  own  father  or  his  own 
brother  to  live  here  and  to  enjoy  In  those  last 
few  years  of  thetr  lives  that  have  been 
filled  with  such  pain  and  anguish— to  enjoy 
a  little  of  the  happiness  that  the  younger 
ones  could  provide.  And  my  goodness, 
couldn't  we  make  them  happy  if  they  could 
just  join  us  here  in  America. 

Secondly,  our  present  immigration  law  de- 
prives us  of  people  that  we  need,  people  of 
great  skill  and  professional  ability.  There's 
always  room  in  America  for  people  that  know 
how  to  do  things.  There's  always  room  in 
America  for  people  that  are  ambitious,  peo- 
ple that  want  to  work,  people  that  have 
pride  and  skill  and  self-confidence. 

Thirdly,  the  present  Immigration  law  em- 
barrasses us  In  our  international  relations. 
It  seems  to  say  in  bold  type  that  we  regard 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  on  this  earth 
as  inferior  to  others.  And  surely  in  a  nation 
that  believes  in  equality,  that  kind  of  law 
has  no  place  on  our  statute  books. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  this  present 
law  goes  against  our  basic  commitments  and 
Ideals.  It  is  a  flaw,  it  is  a  blight,  which  we 
must  remove,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
correct. 

So  I  ask  you  today  to  help  us— in  keeping 
with  the  very  best  traditions  of  our  democ- 
racy— I  ask  you,  Polish  and  American,  to 
throw  your  wholehearted  support  behind 
President  Johnson's  new  immigration  bill, 
so  that  America  can  hold  her  head  high. 
Let   your   voices   be   heard. 

This  Immigration  bill  is  just  one  more 
step  toward  achieving  what  you  and  I  know 
wfe  can  achieve — a  better  America,  the  Great 
Society  for  all  Americans.  A  great  society  is 
a  just  society.  It's  a  kind  society,  and  it  is 
possible  for  America. 

The  Great  Society  is  not  just  one  of  more 
goods  and  bigger  bank  accounts.  It  is  a 
society  in  which  every  American,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  creed,  religion,  or  national 
origin  will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
his  potentiality  and  his  ability  to  a  maxi- 
mum. And  it's  to  that  proposition  that 
present-day  America  is  dedicated.  The  key 
word,  the  theme  of  these  days  in  your 
America  is  opportunity  for  all — equal  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American.  I  know  that 
there  may  be  some  who  will  squander  this 
opportunity.  There  may  be  some  who  will 
waste  it,  some  who  will  let  it  slip  away. 
But  at  least  every  person  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  freedom  and  dignity 
realities  in  his  life. 

This  means  better  education  for  young 
and  old  alike.  And  we're  going  to  give  it. 
We're  going  to  provide  it.  There  will  never 
be  a  time  again  in  America  when  a  person 
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who  wants  to  have  an  education  will  be  de- 
nied It.  We  have  resolved  to  permit  every 
American  to  develop  his  mind  to  the  maxi- 
mum, and  how  rich  America  will  be  and  how 
powerful  it  will  be  when  that  goal  Is  achieved. 
And  Mr.  Mayor.  Mayor  Daley,  following  your 
leadership,  we  intend  to  help  America  make 
better  cities,  better  places  for  our  people  to 
live,  not  only  places  where  people  can  work, 
but  cities  that  are  worthy  of  the  people  with- 
in them,  cities  that  are  beautiful,  cities  where 
the  laughter  and  the  joy  of  children  Is  evi- 
dent and  can  be  heard.  A  degree  of  kind- 
ness and  security  for  the  elderly  and  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
our  new  immigration  which  needs  youi  sup- 
port. This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Great 
Society.  This  is  the  meaning  of  a  thousand 
years  of  Polish  history,  a  thousand  years 
dedicated  to  the  great  concept  of  freedom  and 
Justice. 

My  fellow  Americans,  as  I  leave  you  today, 
I  remind  you  of  the  pledge  that  every  one 
of  you  has  taken  a  hundred  times — at  least 
yoiu-  children  have.  When  we  look  at  our 
flag,  and  as  our  youngsters  go  to  their 
schools,  they  are  called  upon  time  after  time 
to  repeat,  as  an  affirmation  of  their  faith  and 
their  loyalty  to  this  Republic,  what  we  call 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  These  young  peo- 
ple, and  most  of  us  older  people,  repeat  it  al- 
most, I'm  afraid,  without  thinking  through 
each  word.  We  say,  "I  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands."  And 
then  these  words,  "One  nation,  under  God. 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  Not  two 
nations,  not  North,  not  South,  not  East  and 
West,  not  city  and  rural,  but  one  nation,  one 
people,  under  the  majesty  of  divine  prov- 
idence. With  a  recognition  that  our  rights 
and  our  liberties  are  God-given  and  God- 
ordalned.  and  that  it  Is  man's  duty  through 
law  and  through  custom  and  through  tradi- 
tion, to  uphold  those  God-given  rights  and 
protect  them.  The  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  to  assemble  and  freedom 
to  petition,  the  rights  Indeed  and  responsi- 
bilities. Of  social  order  and  obedience  to 
law.  of  respect  for  law  and  of  responsibility 
for  our  actions.  And  finally,  In  those  words 
"with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Liberty — what  a  precious,  precious  gift. 
Remember  freedom  Is  never  free  and  liberty 
only  belongs  to  those  who  can  defend  it  and 
love  it.  And  justice  for  all  means  Just  that. 
If  it  is  not  Justice  for  all,  it  Is  justice  for 
none.  And  whether  it  be  colored  or  white. 
Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jew,  whether  it  be 
big  or  little,  rich  or  poor.  Justice  means  what 
it  says — to  do  justice  and  to  be  kind  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  Lord.     Thank  you. 


A  Tribute  to  Congressman  Frank  Annunzio 
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Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  our  colleague  from  Chicago,  Con- 
gressman Frank  Annunzio,  was  honored 
by  the  Fllippo  Mazzel  Post  No.  1, 
Illinois,  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  in  behalf  of 
veterans  legislation. 

1  should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  fine  tribute  given  Mr. 
Annunzio  and  also  to  include  his  own 
remarks  delivered  in  Chicago  on  Loyalty 
Day,  May  1.  1965.    We  can  all  nnd  great 


inspiration  in  Mr.  Annunzio 's  eloquent 
words  regarding  Loyalty  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  documents  fol- 
low: 

A  Tribute  to  Congressman  Prank 
Annunzio 
(By  Dr.  James  P.  Greco,  commander,  Italian- 
American    War    Veterans    of    the    United 

States,  Inc.) 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  vis  this  eve- 
ning the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Frank  Annunzio. 
We  welcome  him  as  a  friend;  but  his 
presence  here  tonight  is  of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance—he  is  a  champion  of  veterans 
everywhere. 

Prom  his  earliest  beginnings.  Congressman 
Annunzio's  interest  In  civic  affairs  has 
prompted  him  to  work  for  and  with  the  peo- 
ple— recognizing  their  needs  and  their 
deeds — filling  those  needs  and  praising  their 
deeds. 

A  look  at  the  long,  impressive  list  of  his 
accomplishments  makes  one  wonder  how  one 
man  could  have  done  so  much.  His  driving 
vitality  earned  him  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree and  a  master's  degree  from  DePaul  Uni- 
versity. He  entered  the  teaching  profession 
and  guided  students  in  many  of  our  Chicago 
schools. 

As  a  fighter  for  human  rights,  he  was  in 
the  trenches  many  years  ago.  After  he  was 
named  director  of  labor  in  1949.  he  issued  a 
bulletin  which  drastically  eliminated  dis- 
crimination in  employment  services.  He  con- 
tinually worked  for  the  educational  and  leg- 
islative betterment  of  the  labor  community. 

For  his  service  to  the  Catholic  Youth  Or- 
ganization, Prank  received  the  CYO  Bishop 
Shell  Medal — Club  of  Champions.  His  fos- 
tering of  good  relations  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States  impelled  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment to  award  him  the  Medal  of 
Solidarity  during  the  crucial  period  of  World 
Warn. 

Even  in  private  business  Prank  found  time 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  multitude  of  civic 
and  charitable  organizations.  And  just  to 
prove  this  man  is  human,  he  Is  married  and 
the  father  of  three  lovely  girls.  To  his  four 
grandsons,  he  is  simply  and  aflfectlonally 
"Grandpa." 

Prank  typifies  the  expression,  "Service  be- 
fore self,"  and  he  is  not  a  man  who  is  satis- 
fied to  go  on  past  performance.  His  projected 
plans  for  the  future  include  the  procurement 
of  a  congressional  charter  for  the  national 
organization,  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al shrine  for  Italian-American  War  Veterans. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  a  40- 
bed  hospital  on  the  West  Side  of  Chicago 
which  will  be  built  In  1966. 

On  March  12  of  this  year,  we  were  honored 
to  have  Prank  represent  the  Pillppo  Mazzel 
Post  at  the  ceremonies  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  and  at  the  wreath-laying 
ceremony  at  the  Kennedy  gravesite  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

And  so  this  evening  we  feel  it  particularly 
fitting  that  we  present  Hon.  Prank  An- 
nunzio with  the  flag  of  the  country  he  Is 
serving  so  well.  May  it  long  stand  in  his  of- 
fice in  Washington  as  a  reminder  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  friends  of 
the  Pillppo  Mazzel  Post. 


Loyalty  Day 
(By  Congressman  F^ank  Annunzio) 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
night and  very  honored  to  be  invited  to  share 
your  observance  of  Loyalty  Day.  In  March 
1961  the  late  Senator  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin, 
predicted  that  our  country  during  the  1960's 
will  face  "threats  to  our  security  and  sur- 
vival greater  than  ever  before  in  our  history." 
In  this  spring  of  1965,  the  truth  of  his  words 
is  becoming  appallingly  apparent.  Never  has 
our  country  had  greater  need  of  our  loyalty, 


and  never  has  there  been  a  time,  more  \u. 
gent  in  its  demand,  for  all  Americans  to  steo 
forward  and  give  expression  to  their  loyalty 

I  did  two  things  when  I  first  began  to  think 
of  speaking  to  you  tonight.  I  looked  up  the 
dictionary's  definition  of  loyalty,  and  I  looked 
back  over  the  history  of  Loyalty  Day  In  order 
to  review  it  briefly  with  you.  From  time  to 
time,  our  office  has  been  asked  wliat  is 
Loyalty  Day.  how  it  does  differ  from  Law 
Day,  and  why  are  they  both  celebrated  on 
the  same  day. 

Loyalty,  according  to  Mr.  Webster,  is  the 
state,  quality,  or  instance  of  being  loyal,  and 
one  of  the  definitions  of  loyalty  Is  "being 
faitliful  to  the  lawful  government." 

In  1961,  the  chairman  of  Loyalty  Day  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Thomas  B.  Dean, 
published  an  article  entitled  "Loyalty  Day- 
Americanism  in  Action."  It  appeared  In  the 
VFW  magazine,  and  in  it  he  reviewed  the  be- 
ginnings of  Loyalty  Day.    He  wrote: 

"When  the  Communists  in  the  United 
States  flaunted  their  anti-American  beliefs 
with  the  visual  aid  of  annual  May  1  parade 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City,  the  VFW  par- 
ried this  strategy  with  the  sponsorship  of 
another  parade — this  one  dedicated  to  the 
spirit  of  Americanism.  Subsequently  the  May 
1  parade  by  Communists  In  New  York  became 
a  memory." 

Loyalty  Day  then  was  the  Idea  of  a  veter- 
an's organization,  whose  members  had  fought 
on  land  and  sea.  It  was  the  brainchild  of 
men  who  knew  the  horrors  of  war  and  who 
were  determined  that  all  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  understand  the  sacrifices  of  war 
and  rededicate  themselves  to  a  love  of  coun- 
try which  these  fighting  men  had  demon- 
strated In  the  past. 

The  idea  was  enthusiastically  received. 
The  American  Legion  and  numerous  other 
groups  joined  in  celebrating  Loyalty  Day  in 
State  after  State,  city  after  city.  Then  Gov- 
ernor after  Governor  in  all  the  States  joined 
the  list  of  those  proclaiming  May  1  as 
Loyalty  Day. 

In  1955,  Congress  by  a  special  proclamation 
designated  May  1,  1955.  as  Loyalty  Day,  and 
3  years  later  the  Congress  oflaclally  designated 
May  1  of  each  year  as  Loyalty  Day. 

The  resolution  was  Introduced  in  Congress 
by  Mr.  Van  Zandt  In  the  House,  who  said 
he  did  It  at  the  request  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  He  offered  an  explanation  of 
why  May  1  was  chosen,  when  he  said: 

"The  Idea  of  a  patriotic  celebration  Is  an 
excellent  means  of  countering  communism. 
May  Day  demonstrations  was  conceived  •  •  " 
about  30  years  ago.  It  was  agreed  that 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  and  attention 
focused  on  loyal  Americans  rather  than  sub- 
versive elements  •  •  •  (and  that  the  day 
should  be)  dedicated  to  openly  expressing 
loyalty  to  our  Nation  and  Its  cherished  Ideals 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  In  short,  the  vir- 
tues of  true  Americanism  were  given  the 
public  spotlight  as  a  fitting  and  conclusive 
rebuttal  to  the  vaunted  claims  of  the  Com- 
munists." 

The  Joint  resolution  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  the  fiag  to  be  displayed  on 
Government  buildings  and  to  Invite  the  peo- 
ple to  observe  Loyalty  Day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

In  the  same  year  that  Congress  designated 
May  1  as  Loyalty  Day,  President  Elsenhower 
proclaimed  May  l.as  Law  Day,  and  3  years 
later  Congress  by  joint  resolution  officially 
designated  May  1  of  each  year  as  Law  Day. 
The  result  Is  that  we  celebrate  both  Law 
Day  and  Loyalty  Day  on  May  1,  but  no  one 
has  ever  suggested  that  the  two  observances 
on  the  same  day  conflict  In  any  manner. 

If  you  recall  with  me  the  definition  of 
loyal  as  "being  faithful  to  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment," you  will  see  why  no  question  was 
ever  asked.  However,  the  newspaper.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes,  on  May  1,  1958,  carried 
an  editorial  on  "Law  and  Loyalty,"  which 
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-ummarized  the  affinity  of  the  2  days  as  fol- 

'"^^unately  the  Ideas  do  not  confiict 
rvrilcation  to  the  principles  of  government 
°^HPr  law  and  loyalty  to  our  country  go 
!!";h  in  hand.  Proper  observance  of  the 
fl  brings  of  Itself  loyalty  to  the  country 
nrt  lovalty  to  the  country  must  result  in 
Sgnltion  of  law  which  governs  the  peo- 

■"'a  good  citizen  obeys  the  law  and  Is  loyal 
„  his^untry.    A  loyal  man  Is  faithful  to 
h.  lav^ful   government.     America  today   is 
beng  challenged  by  a  ruthless  world  and  by 
countries  without  principles  who  are  deb- 
ated only  to  the  will  to  conquer  and  to  ac- 
fmnllsh  world  domination.    I  thank  you  for 
roppoTtunlty   to  Join  with  you   in  this 
/,valtv  Day  observance  to  demonstrate   to 
Se  world  that  we  in  America  are  free  and 
riendly   and    dedicated    to    the    Proposition 
that  all  men   should  be  free   and  friendly. 
and  in  addition,  we  are  united  as  one  people 
living  loyally  under  law. 


Remarks  Made  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  the  Building  Trades  Council, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  3,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1965 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  remarks  made  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the 
Building  Trades  Council  on  May  3  in 
Washington.  D.C.  The  Presidents 
words  constitute  an  inspiring  message 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr  Hagerty.  members  of  the  Building  and 
Construction    Trades    Department,    friends 
from  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  knew 
you  were  meeting  today  and  I  wanted  very 
much  to  come  over  and  drop  In  and  give 
you  a  word  of  welcome  and  say  howdy  and 
thank  you.    But  when  I  looked  at  my  sched- 
ule and    saw    the    cables    that    were    being 
brought  to  my  desk  I  did  not  see  how  in 
the  world  I  could  make  it.     Then  I  got  a 
telegrnm.     It   wasn't   about    repealing    14b, 
although  I  know  that  is  Important  to  you, 
and  it  is  important  to  me.    It  wasn't  about 
the  various  legislative  proposals  which  you 
are  interested  In,  Important  as  they  are.    It 
was  about  the  most  vital  issues  in  this  coun- 
try, and  for  that  matter,  in  the  whole  world, 
wliich  are  peace  and  freedom. 

So  I  have  stolen  these  few  minutes  to 
come  over  here  Just  to  say  thank  you.  Thank 
you  foi  saying  to  the  world  that  this  Nation 
of  ours,  the  United  States  of  America,  speaks 
in  unity  with  one  voice  from  one  heart. 
Thanks  to  you  for  saying  that  we  believe  in 
freedom  and  we  believe  In  peace.  Thanks 
to  you  for  saying  that  we  will  not  buy  peace 
at  the  price  of  losing  freedom  anywhere,  any- 
time, In  the  world.  Thanks  to  you  for  saying 
that  American  labor,  the  champions  of  free- 
dom here  at  home,  knows  that  freedoms 
frontiers  are  today  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  both  are  under 
attack. 

So  thank  you  for  putting  first  things  first, 
for  being  leaders  of  the  free  America  today, 
for  being,  even  before  that,  the  leaders  of 
America  herself,  and  before  I  overlook  It, 
1  want  to  thank  you  for  what  we  did  last 
November. 


As  citizens  you  must  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  the  builders  of  America.  You 
know  what  It  is  to  make  something  rise  with 
toll  and  sweat  and  effort.  The  product  of 
your  labor  Is  not  just  buildings,  and  not  Just 
homes,  and  not  just  raonvunents.  The  prod- 
uct of  your  labor  is  the  face  of  America 
Itself  throughout  all  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  that  face  change  many 
times,  you  and  I.  We  have  worked  through 
the  darkness  in  distressing  periods.  We 
have  worked  through  the  depression,  or  at 
least  wanted  to  work  during  the  depression. 
We  have  worked  through  the  challenge  of 
confiict  through  the  prosperity  of  an  uneasy 
peace. 

We  share  in  the  legacy  of  great  American 
leaders,  from  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  And  I  came  here 
this  afternoon  to  pledge  to  you  that  together 
we  are  going  to  build  an  America  that 
Roosevelt  began,  that  Harry  Truman  worked 
for  and  that  John  Kennedy  died  for.  We 
are  going  to  build  a  Great  Society  where  no 
man  or  woman  is  the  victim  of  fear  or  pov- 
erty of  hatred;  where  every  man  and  woman 
has  a  chance  for  fulfillment,  for  prosperity, 
and  for  hope.  That  Is  the  direction  that 
you  are  going.  That  Is  the  direction  that 
we  are  going  to  continue.  And  I  promise 
you  here  today  that  no  one.  no  group  here 
or  In  any  land,  Is  ever  going  to  stand  in  our 
way  as  we  march  forward. 

There  is  crisis  and  conflict  In  many  lands 
at  this  hour,  and  we  have  very  great  and 
overpowering  responsibilities  In  a  very  tur- 
bulent world,  but  we  are  going  to  fuimi 
those  responsibilities.  Let  me  make  this 
clear  No  world  problem  must  be  allowed 
to  keep  us  from  meeting  the  needs  and  the 
desires  of  our  own  people.  Trouble  abroad 
will  never  divert  us  from  the  task  of  building 
the  Great  Society  at  home. 

There  are  some  that  would  say  turn  the 
clock  back,  stop,  look,  and  listen.  We  have 
problems  In  Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Before  you  get  back  to  the  office 
we  may  have  some  in  other  lands  in  the 
world  And  for  that  reason  let's  put  off 
until  another  day  the  poverty  program,  the 
Appalachla  program,  the  medical  care  pro- 
eram  the  education  program.  Well,  they 
are  Just  talking  through  their  hats.  We  are 
not  going  to  put  anything  off. 

I  worked  last  night  on  some  thoughts  that 
I  want  to  incorporate  when  I  get  the  recom- 
mendations from  your  leaders,  and  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Government  concerned  with 
vour  welfare  into  a  message  that  I  will  send 
to  Congress  in  the  next  few  weeks.     By  the 
way    while  we  are  talking,  I  want  to  make 
an  arrangement  with  you  today,  while  you 
are  here  in  person,  to  realize  that  we  don  t 
lust  send  these  messages  up  to  Congress  to 
be  read     We  send  them  up  there  to  be  acted 
upon  and  voted  upon,  up  or  down.     And  as 
Andv  B.  Miller  plows  through  the  dark  cor- 
rldofs  of  the  House  Office  Building  calling 
••wolf"  to  the  White  House,  I  don't  want  you 
fellows    to    run    under    the    bed    and    hide 
either. 

There  are  talkers  and  there  are  doers.  An 
old  man  told  me  the  first  year  I  was  In 
Washington,  which  was  34  years  ago,  and  I 
was  Inquiring  about  the  processes  of  the 
Congress,  and  he  said,  "Son,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  congressional  horses,  the  workhorse 
and  the  show  horse."  Well,  we  want  to  be 
workhorses,  and  before  this  Congress,  this 
89th  Congress,  closes  Its  first  session,  the 
workhorses  are  going  to  establish  it  as  the 
most  productive,  the  most  enlightened,  the 
most  progressive  Congress  for  all  the  people 
that  ever  sat  In  Washington . 

That  is  why  I  came  out  here  this  after- 
noon I  came  out  here  to  ask  your  help.  I 
came  out  here  to  call  upon  you  to  help  me 
do  what  you  have  been  doing  so  well  for  more 
than  a  half  century— to  help  build  America, 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  cause  of 
prosperity,  build  It  here  and  build  It  abroad. 


We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  We 
have  much  to  remember.  The  figures  for 
the  first  quarter,  January,  February,  and 
March,  are  just  out  of  the  typewriter.  They 
show  that  we  have  71,300,000  people  working 
today  That  is  exactly  1,500,000  more  than 
were  working  this  day  last  year,  1  year  ago. 
The  figures  out  of  the  typewriter  show  that 
wages  and  salaries  amount  to  $347  billion. 
That  is  up  more  than  $25  billion.  I  said  up, 
now  not  down.  That  is  an  Increase  in  wages 
and  salaries  over  last  year  of  8  percent. 

The  corporation  profit  figures  for  this 
quarter  are  just  in,  and  they  are  running  at 
the  rate— for  the  end  of  the  quarter— but 
they  are  running  at  the  rate  of  $36  billion 
after  taxes.    That  is  up  13  percent. 

So  our  employment  is  up,  oxu-  wages  are 
up  our  business  profits  are  up.  You  Just 
don't  know  until  you  talk  to  the  leaders  of 
114  other  nations  how  much  you  have  got 
to  be  grateful  for;  how  much  you  have  got 
to  be  proud  of. 

1  have  been  your  President  for  17  months. 
I  have  met  every  week  with  the  titans  of 
industry  and  the  great  corporate  leaders  of 
this  country.     I  have  met  every  week  with 
the   religious   and  spiritual   leaders  of  this 
country,  ranging  from  Cardinal  Spellrnan  to 
Billy  Graham.    I  have  met  every  week  with 
your  leaders,  Mr.  Hagerty  and  Joe  Keenan 
and  Andy  BiemiUer,  and  that  great  states- 
man, George  Meany.     They  have  sat  In  the 
Cabinet  room.    They  have  met  face  to  face 
with  each  other,  and  they  have  met  privately 
in  the  little  offices  off  the  corridors.    We  have 
started   some   strikes   and   we   have   settled 
some   but  I  think  I  can  say  without  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  that  never  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic  has  there  been  more  coop- 
eration with  any  President,  the  35  men  that 
have  preceded  me.  than  the  cooperation  that 
I  have  received  from   labor,  from  business, 
from  government. 

The  judicial  branch,  the  legislative  branch, 
the  Congress,  headed  by  that  great  leader, 
JOHN  McCoRMACK.  and  Mike  Mansfield  in 
the  Senate,  are  workhorses.  And  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  and  the  Judiciary 
have  never  gotten  along  better.  Just  as  the 
employer  and  the  employee  and  their  Gov- 
ernment have  never  gotten  along  better^ 

I  am  happy  that  the  corporations  got  $J6 
billion  after  taxes.  I  don't  begrudge 
them  a  dime.  I  helped  them  make  it.  They 
had  $72  billion  before  taxes,  and  l 
took  half  of  it.  And  the  more  the  Incentive 
system  and  the  free  enterprise  system  makes, 
the  more  they  have  to  pay  decent  wages,  and 
the  more  they  have  to  let  their  Government 
use  for  medical  care,  and  for  education,  and 
for  beautiflcatlon. 

I  don't  object  to  the  payrolls  running  $347 
billion   because  we  have  some  men  scattered 
in  district  offices  all  over  the  land  with  their 
scissors  that  cut  out  that  little  withholding 
from  every  dollar  of  that  $347  billion.     All 
I  want  them  to  do  is  to  do  better  because  the 
better  thev  do  the  better  the  country  does. 
Last  Saturdav.  a  week  ago.  our  Ambassador 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  was  here  In 
Washington.     He  had  been  called  back  here 
to  report  on  very  disturbing  developments  In 
that    little    nation    of    3'i    million    off    our 
shores  In  this  hemisphere. 

While  he  was  talking  to  us.  the  govern- 
ment was  overthrown.  We  rushed  him  back 
to  his  post  of  duty.  Since  that  time  cer- 
tain undesirable  elements  have  stepped  In 
and  tried  to  take  control  of  that  nation. 

Today,  there  are  between  1.000  and  1.500 
dead  people  whose  bodies  are  In  the  streets 
of  Santo  Domingo,  threatening  an  extreme 
epidemic  There  were  8,000  American  and 
foreign  nationals  in  that  country  whose  lives 
were  in  danger.  ^^o^„. 

At  approximately  3:30,  our  Ambassador 
wired  m^-well,  he  was  here  Saturday,  we 
rushed  him  back^Jn  Tuesday  we  went  be- 
fore the  OAS  Peace  Council  and  discussed 
that  serious  problem.     On  Wednesday,  the 
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Organization  of  American  States  met  and 
they  talked  about  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, discussed  it  thoroughly,  and  adjourned. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  we  were  meeting 
there  with  what  I  thought  was  the  greatest 
problem  that  we  had  on  our  hands — 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Rayburu  used  to  say.  when  these  Con- 
gressmen poured  into  his  office  every  day, 
the  fellow^  would  say.  "I  have  the  most  im- 
portant problem  in  the  world."  He  said, 
"Thai's  what  that  fellow  said  that  you  met 
going  out  of  here." 

I  thought  this  was  the  most  important 
until  I  got  a  cable  at  3:16  saying  the  chief 
of  police,  and  the  governmental  authorities, 
telling  us  that  American  lives  are  in  danger 
and  we  can  no  longer  offer  them  any  pro- 
tection. We  notified  the  appropriate  people 
to  stand  in  readiness  and  we  went  ahead  to 
conclude  nrar  conference  on  Vietnam. 

By  o.ie  we  had  another  cable  that  said, 
"You  must  land  troops  immediately  or  blood 
will  run  in  the  streets.  American  blood  will 
run  in  the  streets." 

And  that  is  the  unanimous  decision  of 
every  man  on  the  American  team.  There 
are  nine  of  them,  one  from  the  Army,  one 
from  the  Air  Force,  one  from  the  Navy,  the 
Ambassador,  one  from  the  USIA,  and  so 
forth— what  we  call  a  country  team,  the 
board  of  directors  in  that  specific  country. 
Well,  I  said  I  have  a  meeting  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  with  a  bunch  of  bankers 
and  big  busnessmen  in  the  next  room.  You 
get  the  troops  on  the  way.  and  you  ask  the 
Congressmen,  the  leadership,  to  come  to  the 
White  Hous-e  and  we'll  meet  at  7  o'clock. 
That  was  about  6  o'clock,  a  little  before.  I 
went  on  with  my  meeting  without  discussing 
it.  When  we  met  at  7,  talking  to  the  leaders, 
while  I  V.MS  talking  to  them.  I  was  handed  a 
note  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  which  said  the  marines  have  landed. 
That's  a  great  tribute  to  Bob  McNamara  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  competence  and 
efficiency,  that  within  an  hour  thev  can  out 
men  ashore  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life 
No  President  ever  has  a  problem  of  doing 
what  is  right.  I  have  never  known  one  to 
occupy  this  office— and  I  have  worked  with 
five  of  them— that  did  not  want  to  do  what 
is  right.  The  big  problem  is  knowing  what 
is  right.  But  I  knew  this,  this  was  no  time 
for  indecision,  or  procrastination,  or  vacilla- 
tion. The  American  people  hadn't  elected 
their  President  to  dodge  and  duck  and  refuse 
to  face  up  to  the  unpleasant. 

Since  that  time  we  have  evacuated  2  500 
Americans.  The  Michigan  State  University 
Jazz  Band  was  down  there.  We  got  them 
home.  The  brewers,  the  brewery  people— I 
guess  they  didn't  know  you  were  all  meetino' 
here  in  Washineton.  they  were  having  their 
convention  down  there,  and  we  got  them 
home. 

There  hasn't  been  a  drop  of  civilian  blood 
shed  although  5  of  our  marines  have  died 
because  of  sniper  action,  and  41  of  our  bovs 
are  wounded.  We  have  5.000  nationals  from 
30  other  countries  and  America  yet  to  be 
evacuated  from  Santo  Domingo  and  all  over 
the  countryside.  We  will  by  tonight  have 
14.000  Americans  there  to  get  that  Job  done. 

I  have  had  the  papal  nuncio  send  me  a 
cable  congratulating  us  and  commending  us 
for  our  assistance.  The  leaders  and  am- 
barsadors  from  many  countries  have  told 
us  that  the  streets  would  have  run  red  with 
human  blood  except  for  the  presence  of 
American  troops.  The  representatives  of  30 
countries,  6  of  whose  embossies  were  torn 
to  pieces,  are  expressing  their  gratitude,  but 
we  still  have  5,000  to  get  out.  We  still  have 
the  job  of  feeding  350,000  people,  both  the 
rebels  and  the  loyalists  have  to  eat  because 
we  are  humanitarians  and  we  don't  want  to 
starve  people  to  death.  We  have  the  hos- 
pitals and  they  are  running  out  of  their 
ears.  So  we  have  taken  some  of  David  Du- 
blnsky's  mobile  hospital   units  and  we  are 
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putting  them  In  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
take  care  of  their  health. 

We  are  taking  sanitary  measures  so  that 
a  serious  epidemic  won't  break  out.  We  have 
established  an  international  peace  zone  and 
asked  the  Organization  of  American  States 
of  these  Republics  to  go  there  and  present  us 
witli  some  plan  for  setting  up  a  stable  gov- 
ernment. 

We  covet  no  territory.  We  seek  no  domi- 
nation over  anyone.  All  we  want  to  do  Is 
live  In  peace  and  be  left  alone  if  they  will 
do  it.  But  if  they  are  going  to  put  American 
lives  in  danger,  where  American  citizens  go 
that  flag  goes  with  them  to  protect  them. 
You  don't  know  how  they  appreciate  It. 

As  a  little  boy  I  learned  a  declamation  that 
I  had  to  say  in  grade  school.  I  dont  recall 
all  of  it  but  a  little  of  it  is  appropriate  here 
this  afternoon.  It  went  something  like  this: 
I  have  seen  the  glory  of  art  and  architec- 
ture. I  have  seen  the  sun  rise  on  Mount 
Blanc.  Biit  the  most  beautiful  vision  that 
these  eyes  have  ever  held  was  the  flag  of  my 
country  ill  a  foreign  land. 

Now  I  am  the  most  denounced  man  In  the 
world.  All  the  Communist  nations  have  a 
regular  program  on  me  that  runs  24  hours 
a  day.  Some  of  the  non-Communist  nations 
just  kind  of  practice  on  me.  Occasionally  I 
get  touched  up  here  at  home  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  But  that  is 
not  Important.  What  is  important  Is  Just 
two  things  in  this  hemisphere.  No.  1, 
that  we  know,  and  that  they  know,  and  that 
everybody  knows,  that  we  don't  propose  to  sit 
here  in  our  rocking  chair  with  our  hands 
folded  and  let  the  Communists  set  up  any 
government  in  the  Western  Hempshire. 

We  have  said  to  the  people  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  that  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
other  nations  of  this  hemisphere  will  provide 
some  troops  to  help  us  clean  up  this  opera- 
tion, to  preserve  law  and  order  and  peace. 
We'll  provide  our  share  of  them  and  we'd  like 
to  bring  our  boys  home  as  scon  as  we  can 
evacuate  our  people. 

We  have  two  purposes :  We  want  to  evacuate 
our  citizens  and  we  want  to  preserve,  to  see 
that  a  plan  is  worked  out  where  the  people 
themselves  can  select  their  own  government, 
free  from  any  International  conspiracy  or  any 
dictatorship  of  any  kind. 

We  believe  the  Organization  of  American 
States  will  make  such  a  recommendation.  We 
are  not  interveners  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  people  that  intervened  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  the  people  who  had 
been  trained  outside  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public In  guerrilla  warfare  and  came  In  there 
to  help  overthrow  that  Government  and  to 
have  a  Communist  seizure  of  that  country. 
We  are  there  to  protect  those  people  and  we 
propose  to  protect  them. 

It   reminds  me  of  a   story   I   heard   as   a 
youngster   when   Huey   Long   was   here   and 
everybody  in  the  Senate  was  denouncing  him 
because  he  had  taken  a  sound  truck  and  went 
into  Arkansas  and  helped  to  elect  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  Senate — Mrs.  Caraway. 
People  weren't  accustomed  to  electing  women 
in  the  Senate  in  those  days.     The  Senators 
in  those  days  campaigned  for  somebody  else 
and  they  were  a  little  upset  about  It,  and 
they  were  denouncing  Long  for  forgetting 
States'  rights  and  leaving  his  State  and  going 
Into  another  State.     He  sat  there  all  after- 
noon and  let  one  Senator  after  another  de- 
nounce him  for  Importing  his  sound  truck  and 
telling  other  people  what  to  do  and  dictating 
to  them.     He  had   this  chocolate  silk  suit 
on — I'll  never  forget  it — and  he  had  brown 
and  white  shoes,  and  he  was  marching  back 
and  forth.    And  it  came  his  time  to  answer, 
and   he  got  up  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  I 
have   been    denounced    all    afternoon."     He 
looked  over  at  Senator  Robertson,  who  was 
the  majority  leader  and  the  most  pniwerful 
man  in  the  Senate,  a  very  robust  man,  a  very 
rotund  man,  he  had  a  great  big  stomach  and 
had  a  cigar  that  he  always  smoked  and  kept 


in  the  corner  of  his  mouth— he  was  the  m 
powerful  man  In  the  Senate.  He  walkpH 
right  over  to  Joe  Robertson,  and  put  hi 
hand  on  his  shoulder  in  a  verv  alTectional' 
and  friendly  way,  and  said,  "I  wasn't  in 
Arkansas  to  dictate  to  any  human  being  An 
I  went  to  Arkansas  for  was  to  pull  these  blf 
pot-bellied  politicians  off  this  poor  utti* 
woman's  neck."  ' 

All  we  are  In  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
is  to  preserve  freedom  and  to  save  those  peo 
pie  from  conque.'it.  The  moment  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  can  present 
a  plan  that  will  bring  peace  on  the  island 
and  permit  us  to  evacuate  our  people  and 
give  us  some  hope  of  stability  in  govern- 
ment, we  will  be  the  first  to  come  b.nck  home 

Now.  In  these  times  our  enemies  want  to 
divide  us.  They  want  us  to  iirgue  amone 
ourselves.  They  want  us  to  chew  on  each 
other. 

I  read  the  cables  every  day  and  up  to  the 
last  3  weeks  they  have  really  believed 
that  in  Vietnam  the  pressure  would  become 
so  great  on  the  American  President  that  he 
would  have  to  pull  out.  Well.  I  have  had 
plenty  of  pressure  but  they  don't  know  the 
American  President.  He  Is  not  pulling  out 
until  aggression  ceases.  But  they  have  that 
hope. 

So  I  warn  you  and  I  plead  of  you,  If  you 
have  any  suggestions  or  any  views,  or  anv 
differences,  with  your  President— aiid  all  of 
you  do  at  times;  we  don't  see  everything 
alike  or  we  would  all  want  the  same  wife^ 
but  communicate  them  to  me  through 
Uncle  Sam,  or  Western  Union,  or  directly, 
or  through  your  friend.<=.  D<jir't  send  them 
through  my  intelligence  bulletin  via  Peiping 
or  Hanoi,  or  Moscow. 

A  great  man  said.  "United  we  st^nd:  di- 
vided we  fall."  There  ne.er  was  a  period  in 
our  national  history  when  unity  and  under- 
standing, perseverance,  and  patriotism 
would  pay  larger  dividends  than  it  would 
pay  now. 

I  expect  the  leaders  of  the  labor  workers' 
movement  in  this  country  to  come  up,  punch 
that  timeclock.  stay  on  that  shift  until  we 
preserve  democracy  for  ourselves  and  for 
free  people  all  around  the  globe. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Statement  of  Representative  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal  Before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  would  like  to 
set  forth  at  this  point  my  testimony  given 
this  morning  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Representative  Benjamin  S. 

Rosenthal  Before  the  Joint  Committee 

ON  THE  Organization  of  Congress.  Mat  11. 

1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress.  A 
systematic  scrutiny  of  congressional  proce- 
dures, rules,  and  mechanics.  It  seems  to  me, 
Is  a  precondition  for  maintaining  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Voices  more  experienced  and  knowledge- 
able than  mine  have  urged  a  reexamination 
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t  the  full  spectrum  of  congressional  opera- 
Ins  I  will  not  presume  to  undertake  any- 
hine  of  such  scope.  I  appear  today  in  hopes 
hat  mv  experiences  can  help  this  organiza- 
ional  introspection  be  fully  representative 
nf  all  congressional  sentiment. 

Even  as  the  increased  burden  of  work  has. 
norhaos.  complicated  the  procedures  of  Con- 
„pss  as  a  whole,  so  has  it  rendered  more 
riifflcult  the  Job  of  the  individual  Members  of 
the  legislative  body.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  my  term  of  service,  I  have  been 
n.irticularly  anxious  to  discover  ways 
whereby  my  own  personal  service  to  constitu- 
ent and  Congress  could  be  made  more  effi- 

'"'in  anticipation  of  these  hearings,  I  have 
attempted  to  crystallize  my  own  views  and 
chare  them  with  several  experts  on  minage- 
meut  and  office  organization.  Several  weeks 
aEO  I  asked  representatives  of  the  firm  of 
mniel  J.  Cantor  &  Co.,  a  management  con- 
sultant organization  In  Philadelphia,  to  meet 
with  me  in  Washington,  to  examine  the  en- 
t  re  operation  of  my  own  office,  including  my 
work  and  that  of  my  staff,  and  to  discuss  in 
some  detail  possible  ways  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  individual  congressional  offices. 
It  was  my  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  their 
detached  study  of  the  means  and  methods 
bv  which  I  myself  function  as  a  legislator 
might  provide  the  best  possible  perspective 
for  offering  useful  testimony  to  this  com- 
mittee. In  several  frank  discussions,  certain 
proposals  seemed  to  emerge  which  I  believe 
could  be  helpful  to  our  Joint  project  of  study- 
ing congref  sional  organization. 

It  seems  to  me  Congress  might  well  profit 
from  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Man- 
agement Adviser  to  be  available  to  any 
Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  who  felt  that 
professional  management  advice  might  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  his  office  operations. 
New  methods,  procedures,  and  equipment 
for  facilitating  business  organization  and 
operation  are  constantly  being  developed. 
Such  innovations  might  well  be  of  service  to 
the  individual  Member  in  such  diverse  but 
important  fields  as  the  utilization  of  staff 
talent,  the  budgeting  of  office  operations  and 
personnel,  the  processing  of  research  studies, 
the  arrangement  of  office  furniture,  the  or- 
ganization of  case  and  legislative  files,  and 
many  other  such  functions. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  any  office  and  its  procedures 
must  be  an  extension  of  the  peculiar  needs, 
talents,  interests,  and  temperaments  of  the 
individual  Members.  Might  there  not  be. 
however,  certain  basic  plans  and  procedures 
common  to  all  offices  In  Congress — or  to  any 
efficient  complex  organization  for  that  mat- 
ter? And  might  there  not  be  certain  im- 
portant Innovations  which  Informed  and 
sensitive  management  consultants  are  in 
business  to  keep  track  of— to  discover,  de- 
vise, and  develop — innovations  which  could 
help  any  one  of  us  hnprove  the  service 
he  renders  his  constituency  and  the  Con- 
gress itself?  I  think  these  questions  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  My  own  experi- 
ence convinces  me  that  an  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Adviser  might  provide  a  permanent 
agency  for  advice,  whenever  any  Member 
sensed  the  need  for  consultation  on  how  to 
improve  his  own  operations. 

Surely  such  an  Office  would  be  of  Inval- 
uable aid  to  the  new  Member,  unacquainted 
as  he  is  with  the  practical  complications  of 
his  new  role.  In  my  own  particular  case, 
at  the  beginning  of  my  service.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  the  able  services  of 
an  administrative  assistant  with  great  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  congressional  opera- 
tions. There  are.  as  we  all  know,  many  new 
Members  who  are  not  that  fortunate. 

The  Office  of  Management  Adviser  that  I 
am  projecting  could  be  a  repository  of  Ideas 
on  how  to  establish  and  develop  an  indi- 
vidual congressional  office.  It  would  be 
sensitive  to  the  requirements  of  serving  dif- 


ferent types  of  constituencies,  or  different 
legislative  functions.  And,  in  all  cases,  it 
would  be  the  faithful  servant  of  the  indi- 
vidual's Member's  own  requests,  needs,  and 
even  whims. 

Naturally  such  an  office  will  not  spring  up 
overnight.  Before  becoming  fully  equipped 
to  service  the  varied  needs  of  diverse  con- 
gressional offices,  it  would  have  to  acquaint 
itself  with  all  available  services  now  present 
and  offered,  and  it  would  have  to  study  the 
full  spectrum — and  I  am  convinced  this  ex- 
ists— of  possible  improvements  and  innova- 
tions. 

I  am  equally  emphatic,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
maintaining  that  there  would  be  nothing 
compulsory  about  the  services  rendered  by 
an  Office  of  Management  Adviser.  Its  sole 
purpose  would  lie  in  being  constantly  avail- 
able upon  request;  we  would  f^all  it,  not  have 
it  call  us.  Members  fully  satisfied  with  their 
own  operations  would  have  no  occasion  to 
deal  with  such  an  office.  But  the  availability 
of  professional,  expert,  objective,  and  de- 
tached advice  on  ways  to  improve  the  means 
by  which  we  do  our  Job  seems  to  me  fully 
consistent  with  the  goal  of  an  effective  and 
efficient  Congress. 


Another  area  that  I  believe  warrants  at- 
tention  is   that   of   congressional   personnel 
hiring  procedures.     As  of  now,  there  is  no 
central    hiring    office    or    personnel    pool    to 
service  the  staff  needs  of  individual  Mem- 
bers      An    Office   of   Pprsonnel   might    be   a 
clearinghouse  for  trained  and  aspiring  con- 
gressional employees.     It  could  be  equipped 
to  offer  Members  names  and  background  ma- 
terial on  available  staff.     It  could  supervise 
an    extensive    intern     program,    something 
many  Members  seem  to  be  making  more  use 
of       It    might    also    provide    greater    career 
stabilitv    for    our    aids    whose    services    are 
often  unique  and  valuable.    There  might  be 
developed  a  standing  pool  of  employees  to  be 
called  upon  to  assist  particular  offices  on  peak 
davs  or  under  circumstances  of  illness,  leaves, 
or  "vacations.    As  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Adviser,  such  a  service  would  simply  be 
available  to  Members  on  request,  and  would 
in  no  way  constitute  the  sole  sources  of  em- 
ployment.    But   again,    its   availability   and 
readiness  to  serve  our  unanticipated  needs 
constitutes  its  potential  contribution  to  con- 
gressional efficiency. 

in 
In  reflecting  upon  means  of  increasing  my 
own  efficiency.  I  have  also  been  coricerned 
with  the  problem  of  finding  specialized  infor- 
mation and  expert  advice  on  legislative  prob- 
lems in  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time. 
Certain  projjosals  have  occurred  to  me  as 
means  to  tt^t  end. 

First,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  is, 
of  course,  an  Invaluable  aid  to  all  of  us.  I 
would  hope,  for  that  reason,  that  the  joint 
committee  would  consider  ways  of  expand- 
ing and  increasing  the  Service's  resources. 
Obviously,  the  workload  of  this  session  is  un- 
precedented. The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  is  too  important  not  to  receive  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  attention. 

Second,  there  might  also  be  ways  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  the  services  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  think  many  Members 
would  find  a  subject  index  in  each  daily 
Record  of  significant  value.  Rather  than 
leafing  through  every  page  of  every  Record 
looking  for  a  particular  topic,  we  might  save 
much  time  by  being  able  to  turn  to  an  index 
in  order  to  discover  which  issues  were  covered 
that  day,  and  where  such  items  might  be 
found. 

Third,  let  me  also  raise  the  possibility  of 
developing  some  sort  of  daily  press  digest 
which  could  reproduce  and  capsullze  im- 
portant editorial,  feature,  or  reportorial  Jour- 
nalism from  the  national  press.  Not  one  of 
us  has  time  to  read  as  many  newspapers  as 
he  would  like.    Such  digest  covUd  serve  us  by 


reproducing  those  stories,  reports,  or  expres- 
sions of  opinion  which  are.  for  all  practical 
purposes,  unavailable  to  Members. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  we 
might  also  expand  the  present  means  of 
securing  legislative  expertise  by  authorizing 
office  budget  allowances  specifically  for  ex- 
penditure for  consultations  with  experts  not 
in  Government  service.  There  may  be  times, 
for  example,  when  the  views  of  a  single  ex- 
pert are  particularly  pertinent  to  a  legisla- 
tive concern  of  a  Member.  At  present  that 
Member  can  only  call  upon  the  services  of 
such  an  expert  informally — usually  without 
being  able  to  offer  remuneration.  A  small 
allowance  might  yield  a  large  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  legislative  work  by  provid- 
ing a  Member  with  resources  for  seeking  out 
ideas  and  expertise  not  available  from  his 
own  staff,  committee  staff,  or  established 
Government  services. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  there  are  serv- 
ices not  presently  available  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  which,  were  they  available, 
would  be  utilized  and  would  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency and  quality  of  congressional  opera- 
tions. None  of  the  recommendations  I  have 
made  today  need  be  instituted  without  full 
consideration  of  their  impact  and  utility.  We 
might  be  prepared  to  institute  trial  periods— 
an  approach  perhaps  viseful  for  an  Office  of 
Management  Adviser. 

Our  duties,  functions,  and  Interests  seem 
to  be  rising  in  geometric  proportion  to  our 
resources.  To  acquit  ourselves  well  tinder 
such  conditions,  we  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
tertain new  Ideas  and  procedures,  often  de- 
veloped outside  Congress  or  outside  Wash- 
ington. Such  a  process  seems  to  me  prac- 
tical, promising,  and  democratic.  ^ 

Finally,  lest  my  remarks  emphasize  the 
technical  and  dreary  side  of  congressional  or- 
ganization, let  me  raise  a  strong  plea  for  a 
guaranteed  congressional  vacation — each 
summer,  at  specified  times— In  order  to  allow 
us  to  be  efficient  family  men  as  well  as  effi- 
cient Members  of  Congress.  Unlike  any  other 
Job  I  know  of,  there  Is  no  promise  of  a 
planned  vacation  for  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives Naturally,  such  plans  would  be  made 
subordinate  to  the  Nation's  needs.  Surely 
rest,  relaxation,  and  the  resultant  renewal  of 
energies  lead  to  a  more  efficient,  modem,  and 
responsive  20th-century  Congress. 


Rural  Electrification's  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 
Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  observe  the  30th  anniversary- 
of  the  real  beginnir\g  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  America.  In  this  observance,  it 
is  ntting  that  we  bring  special  attention 
to  the  role  which  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration— REA— and  electric 
power  play  in  the  changing  pattern  of 
American  agriculture. 

This  is  an  occasion  to  look  back  across 
the  years. 

When  I  entered  the  Congress  a  little 
more  than  three  decades  ago,  I  immedi- 
ately joined  in  a  movement,  then  in  its 
infancy,  to  turn  on  the  lights  in  rural 
America.  As  a  young  Member  of  the 
House,  I  associated  myself  with  the 
Honorable  Sam  Raybum.  of  Texas,  then 
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chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
later  to  become  the  great  and  revered 
Speaker  of  the  House.  "Mr.  Sam" 
stepped  into  the  forefront  of  a  drive  in 
the  Congress  to  carry  electricity  down 
our  country  roads  to  the  people  who  pro- 
duce our  food  and  fiber.  I  have  no 
greater  pride  of  service  in  the  Congress 
than  my  work  with  "Mr.  Sam"  to  create 
the  REA.  and  my  subsequent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  rural  electrification  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  industrial  revolution 
of  the  19th  century  transformed  life  in 
the  cities  but  scarcely  touched  the  farm. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centui-y.  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  was  earning  his  living  in  a 
way  that  had  changed  but  little  since 
the  days  when  the  first  colonies  were 
established  in  the  New  World.  The 
tools  he  used  were  simple  and  ancient — 
the  wheel,  the  lever,  the  block  and  tackle, 
the  plow.  For  most  tasks,  he  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  strength  that  he  and  his 
family  could  supply  and  upon  his  horses 
and  other  animals.  His  children  studied 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  and 
his  wife  was  slave  to  the  wood  range  and 
the  washboard. 

Thirty  years  ago  electricity  for  light 
and  power  and  heat  was  available  to 
people  in  the  cities  and  towns,  providing 
comforts  and  creating  wealth  through 
industrial  production  and  commerce. 
On  a  few  farms  electricity  was  a  luxury 
in  the  first  three  decades  of  this  century. 
For  a  number  of  farm  chores  the  tractor 
and  the  stationary  gasoline  engine  had 
replaced  animal  power  and  human  labor, 
but  in  most  respects  there  was  httle  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  which  character- 
ized the  cities. 

Rural  electrification  was  neglected  be- 
cause it  appeared  unprofitable.  In  1929, 
only  9.5  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  had  electric  service,  and 
the  economic  depression  of  the  early 
1930's  further  limited  the  electric  com- 
panies' progress  into  farming  areas. 
In  1935.  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  created  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  as  an  emergency 
relief  program,  the  figure  for  farms  with 
central  station  electric  service  had  crept 
to  10.9  percent. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  30  years  of 
REA  loans  and  technical  assistance  in 
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rural  electrification,  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  our  farms  are  electrified.  The 
lights  have  been  turned  on  in  rural 
America. 

When  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
in  my  home  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
elsewhere  were  building  their  first  lines, 
some  cooperative  leaders  and  even  REA 
doubted  that  the  average  consumer  would 
use  as  much  as  40  kilowatt-hours  per 
month.  In  1964,  not  yet  30  years  after 
those  first  lines  were  built,  the  average 
consumer  on  the  lines  of  REA  borrowers 
used  451  kilowatt-hours  per  month. 
This  is  more  than  10  times  the  early 
estimates. 

To  grasp  some  idea  of  the  impact  which 
rural  electrification  has  had  on  agricul- 
ture, we  may  look  at  farm  production. 
The  average  farmer  in  1935  produced 
enough  for  himself  and  10  other  persons: 
today  that  same  average  farmer — or  more 
likely  his  son— produces  at  least  enough 
for  himself  and  32  other  persons.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  in  the  same  years 
while  the  rural  consumption  of  electric 
power  showed  such  a  remarkable  in- 
crease, the  individual  farmers'  produc- 
tion of  farm  goods  also  showed  a 
remarkable  increase— 300  percent. 

Certainly  no  one  credits  all  the  in- 
crease to  rural  electrification.  We  know 
that  soil  conservation  practices,  increased 
use  of  fertilizers,  insecticides,  the  tractor, 
improved  breeding  methods,  new  and 
better  roads,  better  selection  of  seeds, 
and  a  considerable  list  of  other  develop- 
ments in  the  science  and  practice  of 
farming  all  share  credit  for  improvement 
in  yield  and  quality  of  farm  production. 
But  we  also  must  recognize  that  electric 
power  was  a  significant  factor,  and  on 
this  30th  anniversai-y  of  REA  we  should 
acknowledge  the  accomplishments  of 
REA  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
which  Congress  passed  in  1936,  and  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  other 
borrowers  of  REA  funds  for  building  the 
lines  that  carry  power  to  this  Nation's 
farms. 

Farmers  have  found  more  than  400 
uses  for  electricity  in  their  homes  and  on 
the  farm.  Farmers  soon  learned  that  a 
1 -horsepower  motor  can  do  as  much 
work  in  an  hour  as  a  man  can  do  in  a 
day.  Usually  the  more  repetitious  the 
task  and  the  more  drudgery  connected 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WEnNE.sD.AY,  May  12,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words:  Philippians  2:  6:  Let  this  mind 
be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

O  thou  God  of  all  truth  and  guidance, 
in  these  tangled  and  troubled  times  we 
are  thinking  especially  about  that  vast 
host  of  bright,  alert,  clever,  zealous 
young  people,  who  seem  to  be  torn  by  the 
tragedy  of  clashing  loyalties. 

They  seem  to  be  living  in  a  strange 
world  with  new  aspirations  and  adven- 


tures, with  new  insights  and  new  out- 
looks. 

Their  minds  are  fully  aware  that  there 
is  an  uprising  passion  of  humanitv  which 
is  determined  to  be  free  and  which  is 
too  strong  for  chains  and  too  large  for 
imprisonment. 

"Something  there  is  that  doesn't  like  a 

wall. 
That  wants  it  down." 

May  we  be  wise  enough  to  supply  them 
with  a  democracy  and  a  spiritual  com- 
munity which  will  challenge  and  demand 
their  noblest  youth  and  may  that  goal 
continually  become  wider  and  more  ex- 
pansive in  its  fellowship  and  more  divine 
and  intensive  in  its  spirit. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


with  it.  the  more  easily  an  electric  motor 
can  be  harnessed  to  take  it  over 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  aspects  of  modem 
farming  would  be  unthinkable  without 
electrification.  Take  dairying  as  just 
one  example.  Three  decades  ago.  dairy 
ing  was  confined  largely  to  Northern 
States.  There  were  many  reasons  for 
this  regionalization  of  dairy  herds 
Warm  temperatures  in  rural  areas  where 
there  was  no  electric  power  for  coolinR 
was  just  one  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Today,  many  of  the  Southern  States 
stand  high  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
milk  products.  The  modern  sanitary 
dairy  depends  on  electric  power  for  its 
very  existence.  Electricity  mixes  the 
feed,  loads  hay  and  silage,  powers  the 
milking  machines,  provides  the  hot  water 
for  sterilizing  equipment,  furnishes  re- 
frigeration, and  even  ventilates  and 
cleans  the  barn. 

The  same  advantages  apply  to  manv 
other  aspects  of  farming. 

Rural  electrification  helped  make  the 
revolution  in  agricultiu-e  possible,  it 
also  offers  the  solutions  for  many  of  the 
problems  arising  from  the  great  changes 
in  agriculture  that  we  are  witnessing 
For  about  half  the  farms  in  the  United 
States,  the  farm  families  themselves  own 
the  electric  systems  that  have  become 
such  important  farm  tools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inequality  still  contrasts 
the  cost  of  electricity  in  the  cities  with 
what  rural  people  have  to  pay.  Even 
with  all  the  progress  which  has  been 
made,  farm  families  and  other  con- 
sumers on  the  lines  of  REA  borrowers 
pay  on  the  average  24  percent  more  than 
urban  consumers  for  250  kilowatt-hours 
of  electric  power.  For  500  kilowatt- 
hours,  the  difference  averages  19  percent. 
The  reasons  for  this  disparity  are  easy 
to  understand.  REA  borrowers,  serving 
thinly  populated  territory,  average  3.3 
consumers  per  mile  of  line.  By  contrast, 
the  urban  based  companies  average  33.2 
per  mile  of  line. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be  thankful 
on  this  30th  anniversary  of  REA  that 
the  hard  fight  is  being  won,  day  by  day, 
to  pull  down  the  cost  of  electricity  for 
rural  America.  On  this  occasion,  I 
salute  the  rural  electrification  movement 
and  all  the  farm  families  and  others  who 
have  brought  the  blessings  of  electricity 
to  rural  America. 


ylay  12,  1965 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE 


SUNDRY     MESSAGES     FROM 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who 
also  informed  the  House  that  on  May  7. 
1965,  the  President  approved  and  signed 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental   appropriation   for   the  fiscal 


rpar  ending  June  30,  1965.  for  military  func- 
iions  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  "the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House   of   the  following   titles: 

HR  66.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  terms  or 
terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced: 

HR.  4338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  to 
rent  certain  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  certain  office  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbia  to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  period  of  the  American  Legion  na- 
tional convention  of  1966.  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.;  to  authorize  the  grant- 
ing of  certain  permits  to  the  American  Le- 
gion 1966  Convention  Corporation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  occasion  of  such 
convention,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  836.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  that  act  headwear  with 
respect  to  which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber 
content  Is  not  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer; 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  the  handling  and  col- 
lection of  dishonored  checks  or  money 
orders; 

S.  1319.  An  act  to  authorize  a  work  re- 
lease program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  de- 
fine the  powers  and  duties  in  relation 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(e) 
of  title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
relating  to  bond  requirements  In  connection 
with  attachment  before  judgment;  and 

S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel near  the  intersection  of  the  extension 
of  13th  and  G  Streets  SW.,  the  "Francis  Case 
Memorial  Bridge." 


Is   there    objection 
the  gentleman  from 


The  SPEAKER 
to  the  request  of 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  present  in  the 
House,  on  Monday,  May  10,  and  to  re- 
spond to  rollcall  No.  99,  on  H.R.  2984, 
extending  the  expiration  date  for  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
providing  increased  support  for  the  pro- 
gram. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon  for  consideration  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GUilGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
BOARD  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1964— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES     H.  DOC. 

NO.  27) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(b) 4  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  approved  June  24,  1937,  and 
of  section  12<1)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  approved  June 
25,  1938,  I  am  sending  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  report  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1964. 

Since  the  inception  of  these  programs 
nearly  30  years  ago,  almost  $15  billion 
has  been  paid  to  railroad  employees  and 
their  families  in  retirement  and  sui-vivor 
benefit  pajTuents  and  unemployment- 
sickness  benefits.  In  the  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefit  payments  were  made  to 
970,000  beneficiaries — $704  million  to  re- 
tired employees,  $119  million  to  wives, 
and  $274  million  to  survivors  of  deceased 
employees. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  423,000  re- 
tired employees  receiving  annuities  as  of 
Jvme  30.  1964,  averaged  74  years  in  age 
and  their  annuities  average  $140.  Dis- 
ability annuitants  averaged  66  years  of 
age  and  payments  to  them  average  $127. 
Dm-ing  the  term  of  this  report,  an 
average  of  785,000  persons  held  jobs  cov- 
ered by  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts, 
11,000  fewer  than  in  the  previous  year. 
On  a  monthly  basis  employment  during 
February  1964  dipped  to  the  lowest  total 
of  any  month  since  1937 — this  low  point 
total  was  767,000.  Higher  individual 
earnings — averaging  $6,80C  per  job  or 
$100  more  than  in  1962-63— largely  off- 
set the  declining  employment,  so  that 
the  total  railroad  payroll  for  1963-64 
amounted  to  $5.4  billion,  about  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  report  of  Chairman  Howard  W. 
Habermeyer.  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  is  comprehensive  and  detailed, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  Congress  for 
review  and  study. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  12.  1965. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1964— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5<a'  of  Public  Law  307.  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12, 1934, 1  am  send- 
ing for  the  information  of  the  Congress 
the  report  of  the  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1964. 

At  this  period  there  is  a  wholesome 
and  welcome  national  interest — extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  geographic  limits  of 
this  District  of  Columbia — in  developing 
our  Nation's  Capital  City  as  a  proud  and 
beautiful  showcase  of  America  at  its 
best.  This  interest  is  heartening  and 
hopeful.  I  believe  we  may  reasonably 
and  responsibly  expect  that  these  next 
years  immediately  ahead  will  be  the  fin- 
est years  in  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Washington. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  my  previous 
messages  to  you,  the  challenges  here  are 
many,  and  oui-  efforts  must  proceed  with 
courage  and  perseverance  on  many 
fronts.  The  most  basic  challenge — re- 
quiring our  most  determined  persever- 
ance— lies  on  the  front  of  housing  now, 
as  it  has  for  30  years. 

In  1934,  early  in  his  administration. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the 
Congress  began  the  attack  on  slums  and 
blighted  housing  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  the  Alley  Dwelling  Act. 
Over  this  span,  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  has  carried  forward 
that  attack.  But,  as  this  report  notes, 
"the  evidence  of  a  critical  shortage  of 
adequate  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
overwhelming." 

We  can  be  pleased  that  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  is  presently 
accelerating  its  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
supply  of  housing  available  for  low- 
income  families.  But  this  acceleration 
must  continue.  If  we  are  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  city  of  Washington  is  a 
great  Capital  w^orthy  of  a  great  nation, 
it  is  fundamental  that  our  families  resid- 
ing here  must  have  good  homes  in  wiiich 
to  live. 

Our  goal  for  the  Nation  is  a  decent 
neighborhood  for  evei-y  family.   The  ful- 
fillment of  that  goal  should — and  must — 
be  realized  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  12,  1965. 


PROPOSED  PAY  INCREASE  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  170) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  the  Presid:ent 
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of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanjring 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  expects — and  receives — much 
from  her  public  servants. 

In  every  field  of  endeavor  vital  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation — from  foreign  af- 
fairs to  science  and  technology  to  nation- 
al defense — we  depend  on  the  career  men 
and  women  of  the  Federal  service  for 
competence,  devotion,  loyalty,  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  this  service  for 
almost  35  years.  I  have  seen  it  perform 
critical  and  vital  tasks.  Most  of  the 
time  if  has  performed  at  its  best — and 
that  is  the  way  we  want  it  to  stay. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  merit  system 
is  the  keystone  of  good  government. 

I  believe  that  the  public  service  is  a 
profession  of  dignity,  opportunity,  and 
profound  personal  achievement. 

I  reject  the  proposition  that  Govern- 
ment employment  is  somehow  infex-ior  to 
employment  in  business,  in  the  profes- 
siona.  in  university  life,  or  in  any  other 
occupation.  There  can  be  no  class  sys- 
tem separating  the  men  and  women  who 
are  committed  to  the  service  of  their  fel- 
low men  or  to  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
ti-y. 

I  also  believe  strongly  in  the  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  a  good 
employer.  And  I  define  a  good  employer 
as  one  who — 

Demands  excellence  and  rewards  it; 

Isfair  and  just; 

Respects  the  dignity  of  his  employees; 

Insists  upon  ethical  standards  and  sets 
a  good  example; 

Practices  no  discrimination; 

Welcomes  fresh  ideas  and  new  ap- 
proaches; 

Fulfills  his  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity ; 

Provides  opportunities  for  growth  and 
challenge;  and 

Combines  prudent  business  judg- 
ment with  enlightened  policies  on  com- 
pensation and  benefits. 

We  do  not  have  two  standards  of  what 
makes  a  good  employer  in  the  United 
States — one  standard  for  private  enter- 
prise and  another  for  the  Government. 
A  double  standard  which  puts  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  at  a  comparative  dis- 
advantage is  shortsighted.  In  the  long 
run,  it  costs  more. 

In  all  respects,  save  one,  the  Federal 
Government  today  is  meeting  the  test 
of  a  good  employer.  In  the  last  4  years 
we  have  almost — but  only  almost — 
achieved  adequate,  up-to-date,  and  fair 
pay  systems  for  all  categories  of  Gov- 
ernment personnel. 

We  must  not  cease  our  effort  now. 

In  my  budget  message  on  January  25, 
1965,  I  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
Special  Panel  on  Federal  Salaries  to  re- 
view Federal  military  and  civilian  pay 
levels. 

That  Panel  presented  its  report  to  me 
on  April  15.  It  is  attached  to  this  mes- 
sage.    I  have  been  studying  it  carefully. 

The  report  contains  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations concerning  adjustment  of 
Federal  pay  in  the  fiscal  year  1966. 


I  endorse  the  proposals  of  the  Panel 
and  recommend  early  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize — 

An  average  increase  of  3  percent  in 
Federal  civilian  salaries; 

An  average  increase  of  4.8  percent  in 
compensation  of  all  uniformed  person- 
nel, except  enlisted  personnel  with  under 
2  years  of  service; 

A  2.7-percent  increase  in  base  pay  of 
enlisted  personnel  with  less  than  2  years 
of  sei'vice. 

These  proposed  adjustments  will  re- 
store the  relationships  between  civilian 
and  military  pay  established  in  1963. 

The  adjustments  will  not  bring  us  to 
full  achievement  of  the  comparability 
standard  enunciated  in  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Reform  Act  of  1962,  but  they  will 
prevent  loss  of  ground  already  attained. 
Before  including  the  full  effect  in  re- 
tirement plans,  the  proposed  increases 
will  have  a  total  annual  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $853  million — $447  million  for 
uniformed  personnel  and  $406  million 
for  civilian  personnel.  In  order  to  hold 
the  costs  of  pay  adjustments  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1966  within  amounts  included 
in  the  budget  for  that  purpose,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  increases  be  made  effec- 
tive January  1,  1966. 

Legislation  to  carry  out  these  recom- 
mendations is  attached.  I  ask  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  for  early  consideration. 
The  pay  adjustments  proposed  in  this 
message  emphasize  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  insist  upon  max- 
imum return  from  every  dollar  spent  on 
a  salary. 

All  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
are  working  hard  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  employees  and  to  curtail 
outmoded  activities.  All  agencies  have 
established  personnel  control  programs 
which  should  bring  to  a  halt  unwar- 
ranted increases  in  average  grades  and 
average  salaries. 

I  am  continuing  my  personal  efforts 
to  hold  down  employment.  The  most 
recent  monthly  report  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  shows  that  there  are  now 
about  22,000  fewer  civilian  employees  in 
the  executive  branch  than  in  December 
1963. 

New  employees  must  replace  many 
who  leave,  but  additional  employment 
will  occur  only  when  our  responsibilities 
permit  no  other  course  of  action. 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  toward  lean  and  fit  competence  in 
the  discharge  of  Federal  responsibilities. 
Adequate  pay  will  help  us  to  continue  our 
advance  toward  that  goal. 

The  report  of  the  Panel  proposes  new 
procedures  for  acting  upon  compensa- 
tion matters  in  the  future. 

The  first  proposal  would  establish  a 
permanent  mechanism  for  impartial  re- 
view at  4-year  intervals  of  the  structure 
and  interrelationships  of  all  Government 
salary  systems.  Following  these  reviews, 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
pose changes  in  salary  schedules  for  top 
positions  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches.  The  changes  would 
go  into  effect  automatically  at  a  given 
date,  unless  disapproved  by  resolution  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress.  Other 
changes  proposed  by  the  President  as  a 


result  of  a  quadrennial  review  would  be 
acted  upon  through  the  regular  process- 
es for  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

The  second  proposal  would  authorize 
a  procedure  for  acting,  between  quad- 
rennial reviews,  upon  such  periodic  ad- 
justments in  pay  rates  for  Federal  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel  as  may  be 
warranted  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in 
pay  rates  elsewhere  in  the  economy.  Un- 
der this  proposal  the  President  would 
continue  to  make  prescribed  reports  an- 
nually to  the  Congress.  When  any  such 
annual  report  includes  recommendations 
for  revision  of  salary  rates,  these  revi- 
sions would  go  into  effect  automatically 
at  a  given  date,  unless  disapproved  by 
resolution  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  concur  in  these  recommendations  of 
the  Panel. 

Legislation  to  establish  the  first  of 
these  new  and  improved  procedures  is 
attached. 

Amendments  of  existing  law  to  make 
the  second  recommendation  effective  are 
included  in  the  bills  authorizing  pay  ad- 
justments for  civilian  and  uniformed 
personnel. 

The  civilian  pay  bill  also  includes  an 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Salary  Re- 
form  Act  of  1962  which  would  carry  out 
another  of  the  Panel's  recommendations. 
This  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority  to  make 
salary  surveys  and  comparisons  in  ad- 
ditional fields  of  non-Federal  employ- 
ment. 

Existing  law  limits  the  annual  surveys 
and  comparisons  to  "private  enterprise." 
Collection  and  analysis  of  salary  rate 
information  in  such  fields  of  employ- 
ment as  State  and  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  institutions  would  give 
added  assui-ance  that  Federal  salary 
rates  are  kept  in  appropriate  relation- 
ship with  salaiT  rates  prevailing 
throughout  our  economy. 

Drafts  of  legislation  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect other  important  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Panel's  report  will  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
These  drafts  will  propose  to — 

Authorize  certain  civilian  employees 
not  now  receiving  premium  pay  for  over- 
time to  receive  such  pay  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  civilian  employees; 

Establish  a  coordinated  and  equitable 
system  for  payment  of  moving  expenses 
to  employees  transferred  for  the  con- 
venience and  benefit  of  the  Government; 

Authorize  payment  of  readjustment  al- 
lowances to  certain  employees  separated 
involuntarily  from  Federal  employment 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Panel  and 
this  message  largely  take  the  place  this 
year  of  the  President's  annual  report  to 
the  Congress,  as  required  by  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  Neverthe- 
less, the  report  and  analysis  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  the  comparison  of  Fed- 
eral and  private  enterprise  salary  levels, 
and  the  views  of  employee  organizations, 
should  be  available  to  the  Congress.  I 
am  transmitting  them  by  separate  com- 
munication. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
recommended  in  this  message,  we  shall 
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h»ve  taken  still  another  series  of  steps  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 

have  idiicii  OK                .              .  .          ,  p    ,  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 

in  the  most  f  ai  -i  eaching  revision  of  Fed-  ^^^^  ^^^^  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 

eral  compensation  laws  m  the  nistoiy  Ol  ^^^j^  ^^  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 

OIU' country.  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 

We    shall    be    much    nearer    to    full  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
achievement  of  the  comparability  stand-  commit. 
ard  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1962  ^^,    q.^eill  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 

We  shall  have  established  for  the  first  gpeaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 


time sound  procedures  for  maintaining 
interrelated  salary  systems  for  both  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel,  which  will  be 
based  upon  fair,  clear,  consistent,  and 
up-to-date  policies. 

And  we  shall  be  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  attract  and  retain  in  Federal 
service  the  best  talent  in  America. 

!  urge  prompt  consideration  of  these 
proposals.  Their  results  will  more  ^han 
justify  their  costs. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  12, 1965. 


Mr. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
DERWINSKI.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 


make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  w-as  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  1001 


.\ndrews. 

Fogarty 

Moeller 

George  W. 

Ford, 

Morris 

.\shley 

William  D. 

Morton 

Baring 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Patman 

Battm 

Gubser 

Powell 

Belcher 

HoUfield 

Resnlck 

Blatnic 

Holland 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Bolton 

Huot 

St  Germain 

Bray 

King.  Utah 

Smith,  Va. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Laird 

Steed 

Cahlll 

Lnndrum 

Talcott 

Cedcrberg 

Lindsay 

Teague.  Tex. 

Chelf 

Macdonald 

Toll 

Clark 

Martin.  Mass. 

Udall 

Collier 

Mathias 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Conyers 

Miller 

Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


marks  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown]  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  evening  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  Boston  College  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  honored  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Congressman  Edward  Boland,  as 
the  outstanding  Boston  College  alumnus 
of  the  year  1965.  I  think  their  choice 
was  indeed  a  great  one.  I  have  known 
Congressman  Eoland  for  over  30  years. 
I  have  seen  him  in  the  public  life  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  age  of  21  when  he 
was  elected  a  State  representative  and 
stayed  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
for  8  years. 

He  was  then  elected  registrar  of  deeds 
in  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  where  he 
served  for  a  period  of  12  years.  During 
4  of  those  years  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
service  and  while  he  was  in  the  U.S.  serv- 
ice, he  tuined  his  salary  back  to  the 
State  for  worthy  causes. 

Congressman  Boland  is  indeed  an  out- 
standing man,  one  that  the  Nation,  one 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
one  of  whom  all  of  his  friends  can  well 
be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  years,  since 
1952,  he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  currently  he  is  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  where  he 
served  faithfully  and  well. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  ovu* 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill],  in  con- 
gratulating Eddie  Boland  for  the  high 
honor  he  received.  Of  course  it  was 
merited.  He  is  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  out- 
standing American,  and  his  great  alma 
mater  in  honoring  Eddie  Boland  honored 
itself. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts LMr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  evening 
I,  too,  was  privileged  to  be  in  the  caucus 
room  on  the  occasion  of  the  designation 
of  our  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Boland,  as  the  Boston  College  Grad- 
uate Man  of  the  Year. 

I  consider  Representative  Boland  not 
only  one  of  my  dear  friends  but  one  of 
the  most  valuable  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  a  prodigious 
worker  and  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  to  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  in  the  tributes  that  are 
being  paid  here  today  by  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  my  good  friend,  Con- 
gressman Edward  Boland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sei-ved  with  Eddie 
Boland  for  many  years  on  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  him  on  that  very  in- 
tricate and  complicated  appropriation 
bill.  He  brought  ability,  he  brought 
humor,  he  has  brought  perceptiveness. 


to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas    ^^  brought  wide  experience,  he  brought 


INTERNATIONAL     COFFEE     AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  364 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  364 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


IMr.  Thomas]  who  had  previously  asked 
me  if  I  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
join  my  genial  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts  in  saying  a  few 
words  about  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league, Eddie  Boland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  his  alma  mater  conferred  this  dis- 
tinctive honor  upon  him  last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  a  finer 
person  any  place.    It  has  been  my  privi- 


all  of  his  many  talents  to  work  on  that 
committee.  But  I  would  not,  by  empha- 
sizing his  contribution  to  that  work,  min- 
imize his  other  great  contribution  to 
other  important  legislation  w^hich  the 
House  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  Eddie  Boland 
one  of  the  most  able  Members  of  this 
body.  It  has  been  a  tremendously  valu- 
able experience  to  serve  with  him  and  to 
know  him  as  a  friend.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress are  fortunate  in  the  opportunity 


lege  and  pleasure  to  serve  with  scores    given  to  us  to  serve  with  a  man  of  the 


great  stature  of  Eddie  Boland. 

I  congi-atulate  the  members  of  Boston 
College  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
their  wisdom  in  selecting  Congressman 
Edward  Boland  as  the  recipient  of  their 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


and  scores  of  fine  men  during  my  service 

here.    But  Eddie  Boland  is  really  a  true 

love.    He  knows  his  business.    He  works 

hard  on  the  committee.    We  rely  upon 

him   and  his  judgment.    Frankly,  Mr. 

for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  701)  to    Speaker,  I  would  rather  trust  his  judg-  award, 

cany  out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States     ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^y  q^.^  any  day  in  the  week.  Mr.  PHILBIN. 

SVg'ned  rS*  Yoik^  SeplrmTr^Ss;        With  reference  to  tje  honor  which  has  gentleman  yield? 

1962,  and  for  other  purposes.     After  general     been  bestowed  upon  him,  I  do  not  know  Mr.     O  NEILL 

debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill     of  anyone  who  deserves  it  any  more  than  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 

and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,     Eddie  and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  setts. 

to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the     j^^s  any  more  friends  than  Eddie.  Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 

chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of        j^^      Speaker      I     congratulate     Mr.  very  happy  and  proud  to  associate  my- 

h!ii  hT!""i^^  °''  ^""^J  '''"'I  ^^r^'*^^%^L"    Boland  and,  certainly,  that  great  college  self  with  the  views  so  feUcitously  ex- 

tZl'^e'  '""^tTe^'cTS^sZ^Slit  Tol:     useTt^e  bekt  of  judgment  in  bestowing  pressed  by  -y,-^/SS?n"'frTm 

sideration  of  the  bui  for  amendment,  the     this  high  honor  upon  him.  esteemed   friend,   the    gentleman   from 


of    Massachusetts.     I 
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Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill],  regarding 
our  good  mutual  friend  and  very  distin- 
guished, able,  and  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland.  illustrious 
son  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Eddie  Boland  is  not  only 
a  dear,  beloved  friend  of  mine  and  many 
Members  of  this  great  House,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants in  the  Congress.  In  fact,  he  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Nation, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  men  I  have  known  dur- 
ing my  lifetime.  I  have  utmost  respect, 
admiration  and  affection  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Boland  is  a 
man  of  warmth  and  personal  charm,  a 
valued  and  loyal  fi'iend.  whom  we  all  love 
for  his  fine  human  and  humane  qualities. 
He  is  most  diligent,  efficient,  and  effective 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  a 
real  tower  of  strength  in  the  vital  legis- 
lative work  and  achievements  of  the 
House,  a  leader  of  first  magnitude. 

He  has  made  a  briUiant  record  in  this 
historic  Chamber,  is  one  of  the  leading 
Members  of  this  body,  and  I  take  greatest 
pleasure  and  pride  in  paying  my  sincere 
tribute  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the 
highly  merited  award  of  "Man  of  the 
Year"  that  he  received  yesterday  from 
his  cherished  alma  mater,  one  of  the 
great  universities  of  our  country  and  the 
world.  Boston  College,  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  of  superlative  renown. 

I  wish  for  my  dear  friend.  Eddie,  many 
more  happy,  constructive,  and  fruitful 
years  in  this  body,  to  which  he  has  made 
such  highly  valuable  contributions.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  the  good  Lord  will 
shower  upon  him  in  the  future,  all  of  the 
choicest  blessings,  continued  good  health 
and  success,  even  greater  advancement 
in  his  brilliant  career,  and  as  well  as 
happiness  and  peace. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  my  colleagues  here 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman Edward  P.  Bol-^nd. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Boland  back  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  in  1937. 
At  that  time  he  impressed  me  as  being 
a  great  public  servant,  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  work.  Through  the  years, 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court,  in  the  service  of  his  country 
durinpc  wartime,  also  in  his  home  county 
as  register  of  deeds  and  here  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  his  work  has  been  outstanding. 
He  has  given  liberally  of  his  time  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  was  present  last  night  when  that 
gi-eat  university,  Boston  College,  made 
tills  award,  this  most  deserving  award  to 
this  fine  young  man.  I  am  very  proud  of 
him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conferring  the  honor  on  our  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague,  Edward  Boland, 
Boston  College,  through  its  organization, 
honored  itself. 

We  are  all  happy  when  any  Member  of 
the  House  receives  an  award  of  any  kind, 
particularly  an  unusual  one  like  this. 
Without  regard  to  party  politics  we  rec- 
ognize that  when  an  award  is  conferred 
upon  a  Member  of  the  House  it  is  because 
of  the  qualities  he  possesses  in  attracting 
himself  to  those  who  confer  the  honor 
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upon  him,  and  we  all  accept  it  with  ap- 
preciation. 

Coming  from  Massachusetts,  as  I  do, 
and  Edward  Boland,  coming  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  am  very  proud  of  him  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  He  not  only  serves 
the  people  of  his  district  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  but  he  has  that  broad  un- 
derstanding of  the  national  viewpoint 
where  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  he  repre- 
sents the  entire  United  States  of  America. 

So  I  join  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and 
others,  in  conveying  to  Edward  Boland, 
not  only  our  pleasure  at  the  honor  he  re- 
ceived last  night,  which  he  so  richly  de- 
serves, but  in  conveying  to  him  the  deep 
respect  and  friendship  and  esteem  we 
have  for  him. 

M^.  0'NEH,L  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too  want  to  congratulate 
Boston  College  for  this  award  which  was 
made  to  Edward  Boland.  "Ed"  Boland  is 
one  who  is  effervescent  in  enthusiasm, 
integrity,  and  ability.  I  am  sure  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  country  itself  is  benefited  greatly  be- 
cause of  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  some  fine  things  said  here  today 
about  my  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
leage  from  Ma.ssachusetts.  Ed  Boland. 
And.  although  I  am  pleased  to  carry  the 
banner  of  the  elephant  and  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  is  doomed  to  carry 
the  sign  of  the  other  animal,  I  am  con- 
strained to  add  my  own  congratulations 
to  him  for  the  splendid  record  and  de- 
voted statesmanship  which  have  earned 
him  the  distinction  conferred  on  him 
last  night  by  Boston  College,  my  alma 
mater. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  recount  the 
many  things  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Ed  Boland,  and  I  hold  in 
common,  in  spite  of  our  divergent  party 
allegiance.  Our  congressional  districts 
border  one  another  and,  together,  em- 
brace more  than  half  of  the  land  mass  of 
the  great  State  we  are  pleased  to  repre- 
sent. We  share  a  great  many  problems 
in  common  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
blessings. 

The  fact  that  he  is  a  Democrat  and 
I  am  a  Republican  is  a  pretty  good  case 
for  the  fact  that  the  secret  of  success  in 
politics  is  not  so  much  party  label  as  it 
is  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  your 
people;  at  least  in  Massachusetts  this  is 
so. 

I  am  proud,  too.  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Ed  Boland.  and  I 
attended  the  same  school.  I  was  pleased 
last  night  to  attend  the  special  reception 
in  honor  of  my  colleague  who,  as  you 
know,  has  been  named  outstanding 
alumnus  of  Boston  College  for  1965.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  see  many 
of  my  old  friends  from  Boston  College 
and  to  renew  many  old  acquaintances.. 

I  was  especially  happy  to  see  Father 
Frank  Sullivan  who  was  athletic  direc- 
tor during  my  days  on  the  Boston  Col- 
lege campus.  Father  Sullivan  was  in- 
strumental in  teaching  me  the  fine  art  of 
stubborn  resistance. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Ed  Boland,  is  as  good  an  example  as 
I  can  think  of  who  represents  all  the 


fine  things  Boston  College  and  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  stand  for.  I  am  proud 
to  serve  here  with  him  and  proud  to  add 
my  personal  congratulations  to  him  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  iii  pay. 
ing  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  Members 
of  this  House,  Congressman  Boland,  who 
received  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Boston  College  Club,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  last  night.  No  one  is  more 
deserving  of  this  award  that  Congress- 
man Boland.  He  is  a  dedicated  and  hard 
working  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  served  with  him  in 
the  House  for  13  years,  and  I  know  of 
his  many  contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation  and  his  State. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
cherished  opportunity  for  me  to  speak  in 
praise  of  a  great  American.  Congressman 
Boland.  The  honor  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  alma  mater  is  indeed  a  well  de- 
served  one.  His  statesmanship,  ability. 
and  courage  are  qualities  for  which  we 
admire  him.  His  enthusiasm,  thought- 
fulness,  and  friendly  spirit  at  all  times 
are  qualities  for  which  we  love  him- 
men  like  Ed  Boland  make  our  country 
this  great  nation  it  is;  and  for  one  I  am 
truly  grateful  for  his  friendship. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  heart- 
felt tribute  to  a  great  member  of  the 
House.  Ed  Boland. 

Since  he  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Ed  Boland  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  man  of  great  ability,  integ- 
rity, and  dedication. 

Early  in  his  legislative  career,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  important  Committee  on 
Api^ropriations,  and  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  respected  members 
of  that  committee  for  many  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
stronger  and  better  legislative  body  be- 
cause of  Ed  Boland,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
him. 

Boston  College  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  selection  for  the  honor  just  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Edward  P.  Boland  is  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
and  the  great  honor  bestowed  upon  him 
by  Boston  College  is  a  source  of  delight 
to  all  his  colleagues.  My  congratula- 
tions to  both  Boston  College  and  our  be- 
loved friend  Ed  Boland,  the  alumnus  of 
the  year  of  that  famed  school. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  fellow  Members  here  in 
extending  my  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  my  distinguished  associate  and 
esteemed  colleague  from  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  additional  honor  conferred  upon  him 
last  evening  by  the  Boston  College  Club 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  as  this  year's  recipi- 
ent of  their  annual  Man  of  the  Year 
Award.  i 

Of  course  we.  as  his  fellow  Members 
here,  very  rightly  feel  we  had  assayed  and 
found  superlative  the  courageous  char- 
acter and  eminent  ability  of  our  colleague 
long  before  the  discerning  membership 
of  the  local  Boston  College  Club  here 
saw  fit  to  formally  confirm  our  united 
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judgment  by  presenting  him  with  their 
highest  accolade. 

For  the  past  12  years  here  we  have  ob- 
served first  hand  the  constantly  growing 
legislative  stature  of  "Eddie"  Boland  as 
he  has  steadily  risen  to  a  position  of  lead- 
ing responsibility  in  the  vitally  important 
Appropriations  Committee  and  in  the 
admiration  of  our  membership.  In  a 
comparatively  short  period  he  has 
marked  himself  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  financial  authorities  and 
most  learned  lawmakers  in  modern  con- 
gressional history. 
For  those  of  us  who  have  known 
Eddie"  Boland  through  the  years,  this 
is  by  no  means  a  surprising  develop- 
ment; it  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected. 
From  his  early  youth  Eddie  seemed  to 
instinctively  know  his  extraordinary  tal- 
ents and  industry  could  be  best  devoted 
to,  and  developed  in,  the  most  exacting 
field  of  public  service. 

Happily  for  his  community,  his  State, 
and  his  country,  the  people  of  his  area 
appeared  to  instinctively  recognize  their 
good  fortune  to  have  such  a  gifted  man 
offer  himself  to  their  service;  the  exer- 
cise of  their  original  instinct  was  soon 
most  fruitfully  productive  of  concrete 
proof  of  their  basic  wisdom.  For  the 
past  28  years  of  his  still  young  life  his 
people  have  consistently  and  repeatedly 
elected  him  to  positions  of  great  public 
trust  and,  over  the  past  12  years,  they 
have  increasingly  returned  him  to  the 
challenging  responsibility  of  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative. 

In  return  for  the  confidence  his  people 
have  placed  in  him,  "Eddie"  Boland  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  fullest  discharge 
of  his  Representative  duties  with  a 
sincerity,  an  industry,  a  zeal,  and  a  de- 
termination that  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  Member  of  this  House. 

Here  is  a  man  who  conducts  his  life 
in  the  truest  traditions  of  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot. 
We  congratulate  you  again,  Eddie,  for 
this  further  and  preminently  merited 
distinction  the  Washington.  D.C..  Bos- 
ton College  Club  has  granted  you;  in 
their  righteous  action  they  have  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  their  own  objec- 
tive, standards  of  judgment,  and  en- 
dorsement. 

May  the  good  Lord  keep  you  with  us, 
Eddie,  for  the  assumption  of  ever- 
increasing  responsibilities  in  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  your  home  people  and 
your  country  for  many,  many  good  years 
to  come. 

GENER.\L  LE^VE  TO  EXTEND  REMARKS 

Mr.  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  Mr.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  364  provides 
for  consideration  of  S.  701,  a  bill  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, 1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  authority  provided  by  S.  701  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  fully  meet  its 
obligations  under  the  coffee  agreement, 
which  authority  is  as  follows: 

First.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
prohibit  imports  from  members  of  the 
International  Coffee  Organization  of  cof- 
fee that  is  not  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  origin.  These  certificates  iden- 
tify the  source  of  the  coffee  and  enable 
the  coffee  organization  to  maintain  a 
statistical  check  on  exports  and  to  detect 
quota  violations  by  producing  members. 
Prohibiting  imports  of  coffee  that  are 
not  accompanied  by  certificates  helps  ex- 
porting countries  poUce  their  quota  sys- 
tems. 

Second.  The  President  is  authorized, 
as  a  further  control  measure,  to  require 
U.S.  expoits  and  reexports  of  coffee  to  be 
accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin  or 
reexport  issued  by  a  qualified  agency  of 
the  United  States  designated  by  the 
President. 

Third.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
impose  quotas  on  nations  not  members 
of  the  coffee  organization  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, when  necessary  to  prevent 
nonmember  exporting  nations  from  in- 
ci-easing  their  exports  at  the  expense  of 
member  natiofSr  At  present,  about  97 
percent  of  the  coffee  traded  in  the  world 
is  exported  by  member  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  364  for  consideration 
of  S.  701. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  ably  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule,  which  brings  before  us 
again  the  proposal  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  funds  to  carry  out  certain 
activities  of  this  Grovernment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 

This  is  the  same  old  story  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  The  only  issue  involved  in 
this  bill  is  whether  we  want  to  do  it  or 
not,  whether  we  should  do  it  or  not,  and 
whether  it  is  estabUshing  a  precedent 
that  may  react  to  the  destruction  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  eventually 
as  a  legislative  and  lawmaking  body  by 
the  relinquishing  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  rights  and  duties 
granted  it  under  the  Constitution  to 
originate  all  appropriation  bills. 

Seemingly  there  has  not  been  too  much 
push — too  much  energy — behind  this 
legislation  to  appropriate  up  to  $150,000 
a  year.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  amount 
involved,  but  the  principle  that  is  at 
stake.  As  I  say,  apparently  there  has 
not  been  too  much  push  or  too  much 
energy  behind  this  legislation,  as  one 
might  think.  This  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  during  September  1962  by  the 
State  Department,  which  very  frankly 
has  said  it  is  part  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  certain  Latin  American  coun- 
tries which  produce  most  of  our  coffee. 
However,  we  did  not  get  around  to  voting 
here  in  the  House  until  November  1963, 
about  14  months  after  the  agreement  was 
entered  into  at  a  Uttle  meeting  between 
State  Department  officials  and  a  few  cof- 
fee importers. 


Then  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  vote  in  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1963.  on  the  original  bill  was  181 
to  145.  The  other  body  did  not  consider 
the  legislation  until  July  31  of  1964 — 
many,  many  months  after  the  House  had 
acted.  So  there  seemingly  was  not  any 
great  demand  that  action  be  taken  im- 
mediately because  of  some  emergency. 
We  were  operating  under  that  agreement 
anyhow  and  the  prices  of  coffee,  of 
course,  had  gone  up  as  hadi'been  pre- 
dicted and  expected  by  and  reasonable- 
minded  person. 

Then,  on  August  11,  1964,  the  bill  was 
sent  to  conference,  and  the  conferees 
made  their  report. 

On  August  18  the  House  defeated  the 
conference  report.     The  House  decided 
it  did  not  want  any  part  of  it.    That  vote 
was  rather  close,  I  believe,  195  to  187. 
Nevertheless,  the  conference  report  was 
rejected,  and  no  action  was  taken  until 
April   of   this    year,    when   the   Senate 
passed  the  bill  now  before  us,  S.  701,  on 
which  the  House  is  asked  to  take  favor- 
able action  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  reported  the  bill  favorably. 
I  should  like  to  have  Members  follow 
this,  if  they  will.    The  argument  is  made 
in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  there  is  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  appropriate  this 
money  because  the  Senate  approved  a 
treaty  for  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  this  coffee  agreement.    I  cannot 
accept  that  for  one  moment,  either  as 
good  law  or  as  constitutional  law  or  any- 
thing else.     It  should  not  be  said  that 
because  the  Senate  writes  a  treaty  or  ap- 
proves  a   treaty,   to  furnish   a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  some  international 
organization,  that  we  have  to  vote  the 
money  although  we  voted  down  the  pro- 
posal and  said,  "No,  we  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  appropriated." 

Let  me  ask  a  question,  to  emphasize 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Suppose 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  a 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  carrying 
an  item  of  $100  million  of  American  aid 
for  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  We  will  use 
him  as  an  example.  Suppose  the  House 
rejected  that  and  refused  to  go  along, 
and  said.  "No,  we  do  not  want  to  appro- 
priate $100  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  We  do 
not  believe  he  deserves  it.    We  opposed 

it." 

What  would  happen  under  the  pro- 
cedure now  brought  before  us  and  sug- 
gested to  be  constitutional  law — not  sup- 
ported by  logic,  commonsense,  or  reason. 
The  Senate  could  put  into  the  form  of  a 
resolution  a  treaty  providing  that  the 
United  States,  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
treaty,  would  furnish  Mr.  Sukarno  with 
SlOO  million. 

Does  anyone  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  bound 
and  compelled  to  vote  the  SlOO  million 
to  Sukarno  simply  because  the  Senate 
wanted  to  do  it?  Anything  in  the  world 
could  be  done  under  that  kind  of  a  rule, 
that  kind  of  logic,  which  the  Senate 
might  want  to  do,  anything  which  the 
treatymaking  body  might  want  to  put  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty.  Then  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  House  would  be 
destroyed. 
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I  should  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  the  bill. 
The  argument  is  made,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  to  help  these  people  in 
Latin  America  who  produce  coffee.  It 
is  said  there  are  a  number  of  small  farm- 
ers in  Latin  America  producing  coffee 
who  need  this  help. 

Regardless  of  what  one  may  think 
about  foreign  aid — whether  he  is  for  it 
or  against  it — now  can  it  be  argued,  that 
if  we  are  to  furnish  foreign  aid  to  a 
country,  it  ought  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  coffee  drinkers  instead  of 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  public,  the 
entire  taxpaying  public?  Why  not  say 
that  anyone  who  wears  overshoes  will 
have  to  pay  a  special  tax.  or  will  have  to 
spend  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  or- 
der to  give  foreign  aid  to  some  particular 
country? 

Of  course,  it  is  not  any  more  logical  to 
do  that  than  it  is  to  do  that  which  we 
are  doing  here.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of  i.mill 
farmers  in  Latin  America  produci!ig  cof- 
'  fee.  but  I  am  also  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  great  many  rich  Latin 
Americans  producing  coffee  who  are 
benefited  as  a  result  of  this  particular 
agreement  and  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  State  in 
connection  therewith.  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  fattening  any  rich  Latin  Ameri- 
can coffee  producer  or  lining  the  pockets 
of  any  corrupt  politician  in  that  part  of 
^^^^  the  world.    Above  all,  I  am  interested  in 

J,'  what  is  happening  to  the  consuming  pub- 

'    1  lie  of  the  United  States. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  coffee 
agreement  was  made,  the  price  of  coffee 
went  up  about  35  percent  for  the  average 
American   consumer.     I   have   a    great 
many  coffee  consumers  in  my  State  and 
my  district  and  in  the  Midwest  from 
where  I  hail,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
you  have  a  great  many  coffee  consumers 
in  your  home  districts.     I  have  heard 
from  quite  a  number  of  them.    They  do 
not  like  the  idea  that  they  are  being 
nicked  a  penny  or  two  to  take  care  of 
this  particular  program  every  time  they 
have  a  cup  of  coffee.    They  do  not  like  it 
at  all.   But,  you  know,  rather  strangely — 
and  I  will  let  you  in  on  my  confidential 
file — I  do  not  have  a  single  message  in 
my  ofBce  from  any  coffee  producer  in  my 
district  or  my  State  or  from  the  Middle 
West  asking  me  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion.   I  rather  have  the  idea  that  while 
it  is  fine  for  these  people  who  represent 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  do  what 
they  can  to  get  high  coffee  prices  for 
their  people,  we  have  to  look  at  it  in  a 
different  way.    They  have  been  able  to 
get  these  prices.-  Regardless  of  this  leg- 
islation, they   are   getting  these   prices 
right  now  and  have  been  right  along. 
The  enactment  or  the  failure  of  enact- 
ment of  this  particular  legislation  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  are 
doing  under  the  coffee  agreement.    They 
are  going  ahead,  operating  just  the  same. 
And  the  price  is  going  up  for  the  con- 
suming public.     The  consuming  public 
is  being  taken  for  a  ride  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  benefit  people  in  other 
parts    of    the    world.      Maybe    that    is 
what  you  want  to  do.     If  so,  it  is  all 
right,  but  I  say  let  us  do  it  in  the  proper 


way  and  share  that  cost  equally  among 
all  of  the  people  and  not  just  those 
{People  who  happen  to  like  coffee. 

That  is  the  issue  before  us.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  things:  first,  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  agree,  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  to  the  proposition  espoused  by 
this  committee  report.  I  have  every  re- 
spect for  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  signed  this  report  and  joined 
in  it.  but  the  question  is  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  agree  that  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
adopting  a  treaty  and  ratifying  it  can 
bind  this  House  to  appropriate  money 
for  some  purpose  that  the  House  refused 
to  appropriate  money  for  in  the  past  by 
action  of  this  body. 

Do  we  want  to  do  that  and  establish 
that  precedent?  Do  we  want  to  say  that 
we  will  leave  it  up  to  the  Senate  to  de- 
cide what  we  shall  do  in  the  way  of 
spending  the  people's  money?  No 
longer  will  the  House  actually  be  able  to 
control  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation 
through  the  constitutional  provision 
that  all  appropriations  must  originate  in 
this  body.  The  second  issue  is  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  represent  the  con- 
suming public  or  just  a  relatively  few 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Those  are  the  two  questions  and  the 
issues.  I  hope  that  this  rule  is  defeated. 
I  do  not  believe  the  bill  has  any  business 
here.  I  feel  if  there  had  been  any  great 
urgency  or  any  great  emergency  exist- 
ing that  demanded  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  there  would  not  have 
been  this  delay  before  any  action  was 
taken  by  the  other  body.  So  there  has 
been  no  pressure,  except  that  somebody 
would  like  to  have  the  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  and  say  that  I  agree  with 
him  completely.  I  would  also  like  to 
say  that  apparently  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  does  not  consider  this 
very  important  legislation  for  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  House  this  year.  At 
least  there  are  no  printed  hearings  avail- 
able on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown].  It  seems  rather 
ridiculous  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  may  approve  a  treaty 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate. I  think  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  when  the  House  itself  should  act 
on  treaties.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  has  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  this  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  itself  there  is 
question  that  it  is  a  foreign  aid  bill  and 
there  is  no  question  that  we  are  in 
serious  trouble  at  the  present  time  with 
our  Latin  and  South  American  neigh- 
bors. I  think  we  should,  if  we  are  to  take 
into  consideration  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  follow  that  policy,  and 
adopt  the  rule. 


May  12,  1965 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  ix?con.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RIVER   BASIN   PLANS,    1966 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  H.-u.se  Resolution  .381  and  a.-k  for  its 
immndiatc  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollovvS : 
H.   Res.  381 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6755) 
authorizing  additional  appropriations  for 
prosecution  of  projects  in  certain  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navl- 
gatton.  and  other  purpope.s.  After  general 
debcite.  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  li^ur.  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclu.sion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  .'jhall  be 
considered  r.s  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
veiiin?:  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Martini,  and  pending  that 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  381 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  6755, 
a  bill  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tions for  prosecution  of  projects  in  cer- 
tain comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  6755  provides  increased  author- 
izations for  the  prosecution  of  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control  and  related 
pui-poses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  The  appropriations  intended 
to  be  covered  by  these  increased  author- 
izations are  those  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
The  necessity  for  these  increased  au- 
thorizations, totaling  $263  million,  is  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

Basin  monetary  authorizations  were 
placed  in  effect  by  the  Flood  Control 
Acts  of  1936  and  1938.  Their  effect  is  to 
limit  the  authority  to  expend  funds 
within  a  specified  basin  below  the  total 
authorized  extent  of  development  of  the 
basin.  Subsequent  authorizations  have 
increased  previous  limitations  when 
needed.  The  purpose  of  the  basin  mone- 
taiT  authorization  is  to  give  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  review  programs 
from  time  to  time  to  determine  if 
changes  in  the  authorized  plans  are 
needed. 

If  H.R.  6755  is  not  enacted  into  law  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
defer  a  number  of  contracts. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  381  in  order  that  H.R. 
fi755  may  be  considered. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
statements  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Delaney  ] .  This  flood  control 
orogram  is  a  very  necessary  program,  as 
witnessed  by  the  recent  very  severe  and 
disastrous  floods  that  we  have  had  in  the 
central  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  stated,  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  under  an  open 
rule  The  bill  provides  for  the  author- 
ization of  a  total  of  S263  million  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  flood  control  in  these  10 
river  basin  areas. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  minority  side,  we 
approve  and  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  f uithcr  requests  for  time .  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ilie  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
ihe  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  701)  to  cai-ry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  1962.  signed 
at  New  York  on  September  28,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE   OF    THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  701,  with  Mr. 
Yates  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes! 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House,  S.  701,  is.  in  my  opinion,  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  though  I 
must  say  in  the  very  beginning  that  it 
does  not  carry  with  it.  perhaps,  the  ap- 
peal that  some  legislation  which  has 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  might  carry  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purposes  of  the  leg- 
islation are  very  simple  and  very  easy  to 
understand.  They  are  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain commitments  that  we  have  made 
and  to  which  we  have  become  a  party 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 


ment which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  pointed  out  had  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  some  months  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  February 
of  this  year,  the  Senate  passed  this  bill, 
S.  701,  in  substantially  the  form  that  it 
is  reported  to  you  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  briefly 
the  following: 
The  bill  authorizes  the  President: 
First.  To  require  certificates  of  origin 
or  reexport  of  coffee  entering  the  United 
States  from  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Organization; 

Second.  To  require  certificates  of  ori- 
gin or  reexport  of  coffee  leaving  the 
United  States;  and 

Third.  To  limit  the  entry  of  coffee 
from  nonmembers;  that  is,  countries  not 
members  of  the  International  Coffee  Or- 
ganization, if  this  should  be  necessary. 

Now,  Mr.  Chainnan,  these  certificates 
identify  the  source  of  the  coffee  and  en- 
able the  Coffee  Organization  to  monitor 
the  flow  of  coffee  in  the  world  market  and 
to  detect  export  quota  violations. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Pres- 
ident to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  operations  of  the  coffee 
agreement  itself,  including  full  informa- 
tion on  coffee  prices  and  the  actions  the 
United  States  and  the  International  Cof- 
fee Organization  have  taken  to  protect 
the  interests  of  U.S.  consumers. 

The  authority  contained  in  this  bill 
continues  until  October  1,  1968.  or,  and 
I  now  quote  the  safeguarding  amend- 
ment included  by  the  Senate,  "Until  the 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  de- 
termines that  an  unwarranted  increase 
in  the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred." 

Let  me  underline  the  significance  of 
that  amendment.  Should  the  Congress 
so  determine  at  any  time  that  an  unwar- 
ranted increase  in  coffee  prices  has  oc- 
curred, the  authority  in  this  bill  lapses. 
Thus,  we  are  not  giving  anyone  a  blank 
check.  There  are  satisfactory  safe- 
guards in  the  agreement  to  protect  our 
interests  and  there  are  safeguards  in  this 
bill  as  well. 

Now.  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  coffee 
agreement  and  what  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill?     The  purpose  of  the  coffee 
agreement  is  to  stabilize  the  disorderly 
world  coffee  market.     Coffee  is  a  tree 
crop  that  takes  more  than  5  years  after 
planting  to  bear  fruit,  but  when  mature, 
bears  fruit  for  20  years  or  more.    When 
prices  are  good  because  coffee  is  scarce, 
there  is  overplanting.    In  5  years  or  so, 
when  the  trees  bear  fruit,  there  is  a  glut 
of  coffee  on  the  market,  far  more  than 
the  world  wants.    So  prices  fall  sharply. 
Then,  after  years  of  depressed  returns, 
farmers  neglect  and  abandon  their  cof- 
fee plantations  because  they  are  impov- 
erished, and  coffee  is  scarce  again.    The 
history  of  coffee  is  a  history  of  boom  and 
bust.    In  this  cycle  of  boom  and  bust, 
frost  and  drought  also  play  a  part,  so 
coffee  is  plagued  by  short-term  ups  and 
downs  within  the  longer  cycle  of  insta- 
bility.   Thus,  green  coffee  prices  were  as 
low  as  7  cents  a  pound  in  1938.  as  high 
as  93  cents  a  pound  in  1954,  34  cents  in 
1962,  and  45  cents  currently. 


This  instability  in  coffee  prices  does 
no  one  any  good.  It  is  not  good  for  the 
producers,  for  the  U.S.  coffee  trade,  or 
for  the  U.S.  consumer. 

The  purpose  of  the  coffee  agreement  is 
to  try  to  bring  some  stability  to  coffee 
prices,  to  check  these  wild  swings  in 
price,  to  keep  prices  on  an  even  keel. 

As  I  stated,  these  wild  price  swings 
are  not  good  for  the  U.S.  coffee  trade, 
and  it  is  not  good  for  the  U.S.  coffee  con- 
sumers, who  consume  on  the  average 
about  15.5  pounds  of  coffee  a  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  coffee  agreement  is 
to  try  to  bring  some  stability  to  coffee 
prices,  to  check  these  wild  swings  in 
price,  to  keep  prices  on  an  even  keel,  if 
possible.  The  coffee  agreement  does 
this  by  adjusting  exports  of  coffee  from 
the  exporting  nations  to  the  consumer 
demand  of  the  importing  nations,  liniit- 
ing  exports  when  there  is  a  glut  on  the 
market  and  the  prices  threaten  to  tuni- 
ble;  increasing  exports  when  coffee  is 
scarce  and  prices  threaten  to  rise. 

The  burden  of  stabilizing  prices  falls 
on  the  producing  countries  entirely  and 
not  upon  the  importing  countries.    It  is 
they,  the  exporting  countries,  that  have 
to  control  exports  and  production.    The 
consumer  countries,  that  is  the  United 
States  and  the  20  others,  have  very  lim- 
ited obligations.    All  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  do  and  all  this  bill  does  is  to 
help  the  United  States  monitor  the  flow 
of  coffee  by  requiring  these  certificates 
of  origin  so  the  organization  and  the 
exporting  members  in  particular  can  see 
who  is  and  who  is  not  abiding  by  the 
export  quotas  of  the  exporting  countries. 
That  is  the  purpose — that  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  implementing  bUl.    We 
require  that  coffee  shipments  be  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  origin.    Then  we 
pass  the  certificates  on  to  the  Organiza- 
tion    The  Organization  can  see  which 
exporting  members,  if  any,  are  overship- 
ping    or    undershipping    their    export 
quotas. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  we  are  not 
interfering  in  any  way  with  our  coffee 
trade  Our  traders  are  not  required  to 
purchase  coffee  from  any  particular 
country.  They  are  not  required  to  buy 
any  specific  amount  of  coffee.  They  are 
not  required  to  pay  any  specific  price  for 
coffee.  They  are  free  to  continue  their 
established    practices    and   patterns   of 

Practically  all  of  the  world's  coffee  ex- 
porting and  importing  countries  are 
members  of  this  agreement.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the  exporting 
countries  account  for  97  percent  of  the 
world's  exports  and  the  importing  mem- 
bers account  for  91  percent  of  the  world's 
imports.  All  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States,  have  passed 
the  legislation  necessai-y  to  permit  fuU 
implementation  of  the  obligations  under 
the  agreement. 

The  United  States  ratified  the  agree- 
ment December  1963.  This  implement- 
ing bill  will  put  us  in  the  position  of  all 
the  other  importing  members.  It  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  play  its 
proper  part  in  helping  to  stabilize  the 
world  coffee  market  under  the  coffee 
agreement. 
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I  know  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
interested  primarily  in  one  question,  and 
that  is:  how  this  agreement — not  this 
bill — but  how  this  agreement  affects  the 
American  consumer.  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  this  agreement  does  help 
the  American  consumer  rather  than 
injure  the  American  consumer  as  some 
have  contended. 

Let  me  illustrate  just  what  I  mean.  In 
1962  when  the  coffee  agreement  was  ne- 
gotiated, the  price  of  coffee  was  depessed. 
Coffee  was  a  glut  on  the  market  and  its 
price  was  34  cents  a  pound.  That  was 
the  lowest  it  had  been  in  13  years.  Not- 
withstanding the  agreement,  prices  con- 
tinued to  drift  downward.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  first  9  months  of  1963  they  moved 
down  even  below  33  cents  a  pound.  I 
am  referring  here  to  the  New  York  spot 
market  price  of  Brazilian,  Santos  4 
which  is  an  average  coffee. 

Then  came  reports  from  Brazil  of  a 
severe  frost,  the  worst  drought  of  the 
century.  The  reports  were  confirmed 
and  the  importers  and  roasters  here 
scrambled  to  increase  their  inventories 
to  protect  themselves  against  what  they 
thought  was  an  impending  shortage  of 
coffee.  As  a  result  U.S.  green  coffee  in- 
ventories which  had  been  at  3.4  million 
bags  on  June  30,  1963,  rose  to  4  million 
bags  by  September  30.  1963.  and  4.7 
million  bags  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
this  scramble  for  coffee,  the  price  was 
bid  up.  What  action  did  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Organization  take  under  the 
circumstances?  It  did  take  responsible 
action,  I  think.  It  increased  export 
quotas  by  about  3  million  bags  to  insure 
our  importers  and  roasters  that  the  needs 
of  the  market  would  be  met.  What  hap- 
pened to  prices?  The  price  rise  was 
checked.  Prices  receded  from  over  50 
cents  in  March  to  their  current  levels 
of  around  45  cents. 

^  This  happened  in  a  year  in  which 
Brazilian  coffee  production  fell  to  10  mil- 
lion bags.  That  is  just  a  quarter  of  what 
Brazil  had  produced  in  the  year  1959-60. 
Let  us  compare  this  experience  with 
what  happened  in  1954,  when  we  did  not 
have  this  coffee  agreement.  In  that  year 
Brazil  suffered  a  very  severe  frost.  Prices 
skyrocketed  from  about  58  cents  to  over 
90  cents  a  pound,  and  speculation  in  cof- 
fee here  was  rampant.  There  was  no  in- 
ternational agreement  to  check  or  to  cool 
the.speculative  fever. 

Today  we  have  an  agreement,  a  forum 
and  a  mechanism  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  from  unwarranted  price 
increases  such  as  did  occur  in  1954.  Pro- 
ducing countries  need  our  help  when 
prices  are  falling.  They  do  have  to  be- 
have responsibly  when  prices  are  rising. 
as  they  did  behave  when  they  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  increase  quotas  in  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Council,  largely  fol- 
lowing suggestions  from  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  coffee  agreement  does  afford 
consumers  protection  in  a  tight  market. 
The  U.S.  coffee  trade — that  is.  the  peo- 
ple in  their  organization  representing  the 
importers  and  roasters — and  others  sup- 
port this  agreement.  They  know  that 
without  the  agreement  prices  would  have 


gone  higher  than  they  did,  got  there 
faster,  and  stayed  there  longer. 

Let  us  look  at  coffee  prices  today.  The 
average  retail  price  for  1  pound  of  coffee 
is  about  84 » 2  cents.  It  has  been  at  about 
this  level  for  some  8  months,  a  price  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  past  15  years. 
There  are  not  many  foods  for  which  this 
can  be  said.  If  we  look  at  some  of  the 
things  like  white  bread  or  potatoes,  we 
find  that  they  are  substantially  higher 
than  their  15  year  average. 

If  we  look  at  the  consumer  price  index, 
put  out  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  we 
find  the  same  story.  In  February  1965 
the  index  for  all  items  was  108.9.  The 
index  for  all  foods  was  106.6  But  the 
index  for  a  can  or  bag  of  coffee  was  only 
96.  And  this  is  true  in  a  year  when 
world  consumption  is  running  well  ahead 
of  world  production. 

Thus  I  believe  that  we  can  be  assured 
that  there  is  protection  here  for  the 
American  consumer  in  a  tight  world  mar- 
ket coffee  situation.  I  believe  that  ought 
to  be  considered  as  we  consider  other 
aspects  of  this  legislation. 

We  can  be  confident  that  the  interests 
of  the  American  housewife  will  be  fully 
protected.  There  are  adequate  safe- 
guards in  the  agreement — no  action- 
fixing  quotas  can  be  taken  without  the 
approval  of  the  importing  countries,  of 
whose  1.000  votes  the  United  States  holds 
400 — vii-tual  veto  power.  And  then 
there  is  the  safeguarding  clause  in  this 
implementing  bill  under  which  Congress 
can  by  joint  resolution  withdraw  the  au- 
thority granted  therein  when  it  deter- 
mines that  an  unwarranted  increase  in 
the  price  of  coffee  has  occurred. 

Now,  as  important  as  coffee  is  to  the 
American  consumer,  it  is  the  lifeblood  of 
many  of  the  producing  countries.  Coffee 
dominates  the  economy  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  accounts  for  about  25  percent 
of  the  export  earnings  of  14  Latin  coun- 
tries, and  in  6  of  these— including  Co- 
lombia, Brazil,  Costa  Rica.  Guatemala- 
it  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  their 
earnings.  In  Africa,  coffee  accounts  for 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  earnings  of  seven 
producing  countries.  What  happens  in 
the  world  coffee  market  affects  them 
profoundly. 

The  gyrations  in  coffee  prices  make 
orderly  growth  and  development  in  these 
countries  impossible.  When  prices  are 
too  high  there  is  inflation  and  over- 
planting.  When  prices  tumble,  so  too 
do  government  revenues,  exchange  re- 
ceipts, private  investment,  and  the  gen- 
eral level  of  economic  activity.  Trade 
\yth  the  United  States  is  curtailed  and 
increased  aid  is  needed  to  bail  out  the 
producing  countries. 

This  economic  instability  is  not  only 
an  economic  phenomenon.  It  has  far- 
reachiag  political  repercussions.  In  a 
stable  economic  environment,  demo- 
cratic institutions  can  flourish  and  grow. 
In  an  unstable  economy,  bouyant  one 
year  and  depressed  the  next,  fragile  po- 
litical institutions  have  no  chance  to  take 
root.  Economic  instability  means  politi- 
cal unre-st. 

The  producing  countries  need  stable 
earnings  to  move  forward  steadily,  to 
meet  the  aspirations  of  their  people  for 
steady  growth  and  development.    The 


coffee  agreement  will  help  just  that,  it 
is  intimately  tied  up  with  our  basic  for- 
eign policy  purpose  to  help  the  low- 
income  countries  become  stable  and  ef- 
fective  partners  in  a  stable  and  pros- 
perous world. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  domestic  interest 
and  to  bring  a  measure  of  stability  to  the 
economies  of  our  good  neighbors.  It  is 
of  cardinal  importance  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  We  should  act  on  it 
promptly. 

To  me,  frankly,  the  important  part  of 
this  whole  debate  in  this  forum  and  the 
whole  issue  is  simply  this:  I  do  not  know 
what  I  would  have  done  had  I  been  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  called  upon 
to  ratify  the  agreement.  The  fact  is 
that  it  was  ratified  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  We 
are  a  member  of  this  agreement  by  that 
action.  All  in  the  world  tiiat  this  legis- 
lation proposes  to  do  is  to  let  us  carry- 
out  the  commitments  which  have  been 
made,  by  helping  to  police  the  exports 
of  coffee  to.  and  the  export  of  coffee  from, 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
that  agreement.  It  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  anything  except  the  po- 
licing of  that  part  of  the  agreement  to 
which  we  have  taken  solemn  obligation. 
That  is  what  is  involved  here.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  see  fit  to  per- 
mit the  Government  to  carry  out  this 
agreement  and  to  help  police  it  to  this 
extent.  Bear  in  mind  that  every  one  of 
the  other  20  importing  nations  and  ev- 
ery one  of  the  other  34  exporting  nations 
has  already  done  what  is  necessaiy  to 
implement  this  agreement. 

Regardless  of  anything  else.  I  would 
believe  now  that  a  Member  would  hesi- 
tate a  long  time  before  saying  that  he 
wished  to  go  on  record  disapproving  of 
legislation  which  is  necessary  for  us  to 
implement  a  firm  international  agree- 
ment, a  treaty. 

That  is  going  to  go  forward  anyway. 
The  agreement  is  in  existence.  The 
agreement  remains  in  existence.  All  in 
the  world  that  is  involved  here  is  just  the 
things  I  mentioned  earlier  which  enable 
us  to  carry  out  those  commitments  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  to  limit  the  im- 
portation of  coffee  from  countries  that 
are  not  members  of  the  agreement  when 
such  liniitation  is  necessary;  and  also  to 
enable  us  to  be  able  to  report  back  to 
the  Council,  so  that  the  Council  can  see 
that  the  exporting  nations  party  to  the 
agreement  are  carrying  out  their  quota 
arrangements  which  they  have  imposed 
on  themselves.  If  this  thing  stood  up  by 
itself,  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  have 
done,  as  I  said,  but  I  know  now  it  would 
be  awfully  hard  for  me  to  say  that  we 
should  not  take  the  action  which  is  re- 
quired when  an  obligation  exists.  This 
is  not  some  obligation  which  the  Con- 
gress made  but  is  an  obligation  that  the 
President  made  and  that  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  approve.  It  is  just  as  binding  as 
any  obligation  we  have. 

We  adopted  one  amendment  to  this  in 
the  committee,  and  it  is  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Montana,  who  is  a  member  of  our 
committee  [Mr.  Battin].  If  you  will  ob- 
serve, in  the  bill  there  was  an  authoriza- 
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tion,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  for  us  to 
appropriate  moneys  necessary  to  carry 
our  part  in  the  operation  of  this  Council, 
but  there  was  no  dollar  limit  placed  on 
It  Actually  we  are  advised  that  this 
amount  will  be  approximately  $135,000, 
but  we  have  rounded  it  out  in  the  com- 
mittee to  say  that  there  could  not  be 
more  than  $150,000  appropriated,  because 
this  will  prevent,  as  some  have  charged. 
uith  regard  to  some  of  these  other  world 
organizations,  the  payment  of  the  total 
bill  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  We  thought  that  the  House 
would  appreciate  that  action,  and  so  we 
adopted  the  amendment.  We  think  Mr. 
Battin  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.   MATSUNAGA.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    Yes.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  establish  legislative  history  so 
that  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Act  of  1965,  which  is  now  before  us  for 
implementation,  will  not  include  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  coffee  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  any  foreign  nation. 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not  restrict  the 
quantity  of  exports  from  Hawaii  in  any 
way.  The  exporting  nations,  the  so- 
called  producing  members  those  that  are 
primarily  producers  of  coffee,  34  of  them, 
agreed  to  place  restrictions  on  their  ex- 
ports to  keep  the  supply  in  line  with 
world  demand.  However,  the  United 
States  is  included  in  the  21  nations  im- 
porting coffee.  We  have  not  agreed  any- 
where to  place  any  restriction  on  the 
raising  of  coffee  or  the  amount  of  ex- 
ports of  coffee  by  the  gentleman's  State 
of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comment. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is 
it  also  a  correct  statement  that  it  is  a 
requirement  under  this  legislation  that 
every  export  or  reexport  of  coffee  from 
the  United  States  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  reexport 
which  would  not  be  applicable  to  coffee 
exported  from  the  State  of  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Under  the  bill  the  State 
of  Hawaii  in  exporting  its  coffee  would 
accompany  it  with  a  certificate.  That 
would  be  required,  but  there  would  be  no 
limitation  on  production  or  export  and 
no  interference  whatsoever  with  what 
the  producers  of  coffee  are  doing  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  so-called  cer- 
tificates of  origin  are  to  be  supplied  by 
whom? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  are  supplied  by  the 
exporter  of  the  coffee  when  the  coffee  is 
shipped  from  Hawaii  to  some  other  place. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  is  my  under- 
standing presently  it  is  being  done  in- 
formally even  without  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  can  be  done  infor- 
mally by  agreement  of  the  producer. 
Yes.  There  will  be  no  real  change  with 
respect  to  what  that  producer  is  now 
doing. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  My  understand- 
ing is  West  Germany  is  a  party  to  the 
agreement. 


Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  West 
Germany  is  a  party  to  the  agreement 
and  it  has  already  passed  implementing 
legislation.  It  is  one  of  the  21  importing 
nations.  Next  to  the  United  States,  I 
believe  it  has  the  next  largest  number  of 
votes  in  the  Council. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  So  that  without 
the  certificate  of  origin,  Hawaii's  coffee 
could  not  be  exported  to  Germany? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true.  It  could 
not  be  imported  into  West  Germany 
without  the  accompanying  certificate  of 
export.    The  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  do  not  in  any  way 
apply  to  coffee  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  at  all.  There  will 
be  no  quota  on  what  can  be  exported 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.   FINDLEY.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.     I   note  on  the  first 
page  of  the  committee  report  that  it 
appears  that  this  legislation  is  an  au- 
thorization    providing     procedures     to 
carry  out  obligations  under  the  treaty 
which  has  been  ratified. 
Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  true. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  notice  on  page  1  of 
the  bill  the  phrase  "or  until  the  Congress 
by  concurrent  resolution  determines  that 
an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee  has  occurred." 

This  proviso  means  that  by  resolution 
the  Congress  can  set  aside  a  treaty  which 
has  been  in  effect  approved,  does  it  not? 
I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman  could 
explain  why  that  was  included  and  if 
it  is  not  an  unusual  provision. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate— I  am  not  certain 
who  offered  it.  but  I  think  it  was  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSENl:  the  gentleman  will 
remember  that  last  time  he  had  an 
amendment  that  had  been  included  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  This 
time  this  amendment  seemed  to  be  pref- 
erable to  them.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know 
what  precise  meaning  the  author  at- 
tached to  it.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman's  interpretation  rather  than 
to  state  my  own.  I  will  say  that  this  type 
of  an  amendment  was  cleared,  before  it 
was  adopted  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  said  that  it  was  all 
right.  The  gentleman  may  have  some 
question  about  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
indicate  here  that  I  6fi  have  a  question, 
since  we  were  assured  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  by  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  there  was 
no  legal  problem. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion were  adopted  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  nullifying  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
rather  unusual  procediure. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  leg- 
islation provides  certain  procedures  that 
otherwise  the  Customs  could  not  comply 


with  unless  we  changed  the  law,  such  as 
restricting  the  importation  of  coffee 
through  a  certificate,  and  there  are 
various  other  procedural  aspects  that  are 
authorized  under  this  enabling  legisla- 
tion. What  the  caveat,  which  we  call 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  says  is  this. 
My  interpretation  of  it  is  that  this 
implementation  can  only  continue,  or  it 
can  be  terminated,  if  we  pass  a  con- 
current resolution.  I  do  not  think  we 
ever  would  intend  that  we  can  affect  a 
treaty  itself  by  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  Congress  can  by  this 
device  terminate  legislation  the  Con- 
gress passes.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  ,  of  what  it  was  endeavored  to  do 
here.  The  legislation  being  terminated, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us 
to  carry  out  the  obligation  we  have  of 
policing  the  export  of  coffee  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  in  the 
agreement  and  operating  in  the  Council 
since  December  of  1963. 

But  we  have  not  been  able  to  police 
the  operation  of  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  would  like  to  join  in 
the  comments  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Hawaii  and  express  my 
concern  about  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion upon  our  foremost  Kona  coffee- 
gi-owers.  In  response  to  the  questions 
that  my  colleague  asked  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  as  to  section 
3  of  the  bill  on  page  3  relating  to  section 
2  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
of  1962,  and  the  definition  of  "coffee"? 

Perhaps  this  would  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. ^   _ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever,  under 
the  agreement  or  under  the  implement- 
ing legislation,  and  imder  the  definition 
of  "coffee"  under  article  II  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  about 
there  being  any  limitation  on  the  export 
of  coffee  from  Hawaii.  The  only  re- 
quirement^that  is,  under  this  legisla- 
tion—is that  when  coffee  is  exported,  say 
to  West  Germany  from  Hawaii  as  ex- 
ported coffee,  there  must  be  this  certifi- 
cate accompanying  the  coffee.  That  is 
all  in  the  world  that  is  added.  But  you 
can  double,  triple,  quadruple  your  pro- 
duction of  coffee  in  Hawaii  without  any 
regard  to  this  agreement  and  it  has  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  it.  You  can  in- 
crease yoiu"  exports  in  the  same  way  if 
you  want  to  and  you  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  or  interfere  with,  in  any  way,  your 
operations  in  coffee. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Hawaii  is 
the  only  coflee-produciiig  State  in  the 
Nation.  As  such,  it  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  S.  701,  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  Act  of  1965.  and  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  of  1962, 
which  this  bill  would  implement. 

Kona  coffee,  grown  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Kona  district  of  the  Island  of  Ha- 
waii, is  a  mild  bean  which  is  highly 
prized  for  its  flavor.  The  873  farms  now 
producing  coffee  there  are  family  farms, 
with  most  of  the  labor  being  provided  by 
the  farmer  and  his  family. 

For  several  years  now  the  coffee  farm- 
ers of  Kona  have  been  struggling  valiant- 
ly to  keep  their  farms  producing  in  the 
face  of  widely  fluctuating,  but  usually 
low.  coffee  prices.  With  the  help  of  Ha- 
waii's State  government,  they  are  co- 
operatively marketing  a  new  instant 
Ko!ia  coffee  which  has  become  a  favor- 
ite of  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  it 
in  test  marketing,  and  are  seeking  new 
specialty  markets. 

There  is,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  a 
ray  of  light  for  this  small,  uniquely  Ha- 
waiian agricultural  enterprise. 

It  is  all  the  more  important,  there- 
fore, that  it  be  afforded  as  benign  an 
atmosphere  as  possible  in  which  to  seek 
ec ommx  fiood  health. 

I  have  stud'ed  carefully  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement,  which  seeks  to  stabilize 
coffee  prices  by  regulating  the  amounts 
exported  by  the  coffee  exporting  nations 
of  the  world.  I  was  concerned  that  the 
Kona  coffee  producers  might  be  re- 
strained from  seeking  markets  for  their 
products. 

However,  all  of  the  information  avail- 
able to  me  indicates  that  the  agreement 
would  not  restrict  exports  of  Kona  cof- 
fee in  any  way. 

When  the  agreement  itself  was  before 
the  Senate  for  ratification  2  years  ago. 
the  Department  of  State  issued  a  memo- 
randum by  its  legal  adviser  which  said: 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  establish- 
ing export  restrictions  apply  solely  to  export- 
ing members.  It  is  apprrent  from  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  as  well  as  its  negotiating 
history.  th;\t  the  United  States  will  be  an 
importing  member  and  not  an  exporting 
member.  Therefore,  the  system  of  export 
quotas  established  by  the  agreement  will  be 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  United  States  or 
to  any  integral  part  thereof.  Including  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

This  was  further  affirmed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  Chairman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills,  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  debate  on  the 
House  floor  on  November  14,  1963.  while 
the  House  was  considering  a  measure 
similar  to  the  one  before  us  today. 

He  said  then: 

While  the  exporting  nations  have  agreed 
to  place  restrictions  upon  their  exports,  we. 
being  an  Importing  nation,  have  not  agreed 
to  place  any  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
coffee  from  the  great  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  am  entirely  confident,  then,  that  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  will  have 
no  ill  effects  on  Hawaii's  coffee  produc- 
tion. 

To  the  contrary,  I  can  see  the  possi- 
bility of  benefits  to  the  coffee  farmers  of 
my  State. 


They,  like  the  coffee  farmers  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  are  subject 
to  the  ills  of  almost  continually  depressed 
prices  and  sudden  wild  fluctuations  in 
price.  The  effects  of  continued  low  prices 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  873 
Hawaii  coffee  farms  in  production  last 
year  marketed  6.651,000  pounds  of  coffee, 
less  than  half  the  coffee  produced  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  effect  of  violent  fluctuations  can 
be  as  graphically  illustrated.  In  eai-ly 
1964.  and  for  a  few  months  after  the 
start  of  harvesting  in  July  1964,  coffee 
prices  rose  considerably.  Those  farmers 
who  werp  able  to  harvest  early  because 
they  were  situated  low  on  the  slopes  on 
which  coffee  is  raised  in  Kona  were  able 
to  show  a  profit  for  the  year's  work  and 
investment.  However,  those  higher  on 
the  slopes,  whose  coffee  takes  longer  to 
ripen,  were  hit  by  a  rapid  price  decline — 
3.75  cents  a  pound  in  a  month's  time — 
so  that  they  wound  up  taking  a  heavy 
loss  on  their  crops. 

The  stabilization  of  the  world  price 
of  coffee,  on  which  hinges  the  price  paid 
to  our  Kona  farmers,  thus  might  also 
mean  stabilization  of  Kona  prices. 

The  major  impact  of  the  bill,  of  course, 
is  of  wider  and  more  international  scope. 
The  International  Coffee  Agreement  is 
a  5-year  commodity  agreement  which 
Congress  will  reconsider  in  1968.  Its 
primary  intent  is  to  at  least  interrupt 
the  boom-and-bust  cycle  which  hampers 
seriously  the  efforts  of  underdeveloped 
Latin  American  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries to  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency 
and  decent  living  standards.  It  does 
this  mainly  by  setting  export  quotas. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  period  of  rela- 
tively stable  prices  will  enable  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  to  set  out  on  the  road 
to  self-sufficiency  by  undertaking  eco- 
nomic and  social  planning  based  on  a 
stable  income  from  their  coffee  exports. 

At  present,  34  coffee  expKDiting  coun- 
tries, representing  96.8  percent  of  the 
world's  coffee  exports  as  of  1961,  and  21 
importing:  countries,  representing  91  per- 
cent of  world  imports  in  1961,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  a-^reement.  Although  most 
of  the  exporting  countries  are  in  Latin 
America,  there  also  are  a  number  of  the 
emerging  African  nations  in  the  agree- 
ment. Strengthening  of  the  economies 
of  these  countries  could  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  in  lowering  the  amount  of 
economic  aid  which  the  United  States 
supplies  to  them. 

The  United  States,  as  the  major  im- 
porter, has  a  virtual  veto  over  quota 
level  decisions,  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
American  consumer. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  obli- 
gations under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  S.  701  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  that 
support. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  of 
course,  shall  support  the  bill.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  transpwrtation  phase  of 
coffee  from  Latin  America  into  this  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Is  to 
bring  a  measure  of  stability  to  coffee 
prices  throughout  the  world.  I  realize 
that  coffee  is  a  most  important  agricul- 
tural commodity  in  many  less-devel(H)ed 
countries  and  particularly  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. However,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
ocean  transportation  of  coffee  fiom  the 
producing  countries  to  the  United  States 
is  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the 
overall  coffee  picture.  In  this  regard, 
it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
one  Latin  American  coffee-producing 
country  is  discriminating  against  U.S.- 
flag  vessels.  Other  countries  are  now 
contemplating  further  governmental  dis- 
criminatory action  which,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  work  to  the  serious  disadvan- 
tage of  our  merchant  shipping. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  an  end  to  these 
discriminations,  I  communicated  with 
the  Department  of  State  on  January  28, 
1965,  and  on  the  same  day  I  wrote  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills], 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  asking  that  when  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  came  up  before 
that  committee  for  consideration,  that 
some  attention  be  given  to  the  subject  of 
discriminations  affecting  American-flag 
shipping  in  the  case  of  Colombia  and 
Peru.  I  subsequently  asked  Mr.  Mills  at 
the  time  of  these  hearings  to  seek  assur- 
ances from  the  State  Department  so  that 
the  Congress  can  be  sure  that  our  State 
Department  will  continue  to  make  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  such  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  when  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  held  ex- 
ecutive hearings  on  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  on  April  13,  the  subject 
of  shipping  discriminations  was  dis- 
cussed. I  am  infoi-med  that  Tliomas  C. 
Mann.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  in  that  hearing  assured 
the  committee  that  the  Department  of 
State  was  fully  aware  of  the  situation 
and  is  working  diligently  with  variou.<: 
agencies  of  our  Government  and  with 
the  foreign  governments  involved,  to 
eliminate  problems  of  shipping  discrimi- 
nations. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
Department  of  State  is  pursuing  this 
matter  with  vigor  and  I  can  a.ssure  you 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  will 
follow  the  matter  with  deep  interest. 

In  order  that  the  complete  stoi-y  of 
these  shipping  discriminations  might  be 
made  available  to  Members  of  the  House, 
lam  setting  forth  in  the  Record  copies  of 
correspondence  between  myself  and  the 
Department  of  State  and  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  January  28, 1965. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secketary:  As  you  know,  legis- 
lation again  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  to  implement  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  of  1962. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ocean  transportation  of 
coffee  from  the  producing  areas  to  the  United 
States  is  an  important  part  of  the  overaU 
coffee  picture,  it  is  disturbing  to  me  to 
learn  that  some  Latin  American  coffee  pro- 
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ducing  countries  are  practicing  or  contem- 
plating various  types  of  shipping  discrimi- 
nations to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  U.S.- 
flag  vessels;  and  these  practices  rather  than 
decreasing  are  becoming  more  prevalent. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  there 
is  discrimination  being  practiced  by  Colom- 
bia and  further  discriminatory  practice  being 
contemplated.  Peru  presently  has  a  dis- 
criminatory decree  which,  if  made  effective, 
would  seriou.sly  worsen  the  U.S. -flag  position 
in  the  Peruvian  trade. 

I  need  not  detail  all  of  these  malpractices. 
However,  there  Is  one  organization  of  recent 
vintage  which  requires  further  description. 
ALAMAR  is  an  advisory  committee  repre- 
senting shipowners  of  nine  countries  in 
South  America,  of  which  five  are  signatories 
to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
They  presently  are  considering  restricting 
the  transportation  of  cargoes  moving  be- 
tween the  nine  countries  to  vessels  of  those 
countries.  Other  discriminations  against 
U.S.  shipping  are  also  under  consideration 
such  as  port  and  berthing  preferences.  The 
discriminatory  proposals  of  ALAMAR  have 
not  as  yet  become  effective,  and  the  Ameri- 
can-flag operators  have  been  and  continue 
to  work  closely  for  their  elimination  with 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
State  Department.  I  also  know  that  your 
Department  has  held  extended  discussions 
with  the  representatives  of  various  South 
American  countries  In  an  effort  to  eliminate 
all  of  the  above  discriminations. 

I  am  aware  that  the  elimination  of  ship- 
ping discriminations  is  not  a  matter  which 
should  be  written  Into  the  proposed  legis- 
lation implementing  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  However,  it  seems  in- 
congruous that  countries  which  are  signa- 
tories to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
and  as  such  beneficiaries  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  should  continue  to  take  dis- 
criminatory action  against  U.S.-flag  ships. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  help 
in  solving  this  problem  if  at  the  time  your 
representatives  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
agreement  they  give  assurance  to  the  Con- 
gress that  our  State  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  bring  an 
end  to  such  practices. 

You  will  note  that  I  am  furnishing  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  shall 
ask  his  assistance  in  this  matter  when  the 
legislation  on  the  agreement  comes  before 
his  committee. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 


January  28,  1965 
Hon.  Wilbur  Mills. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Wilbur:  There  is  attached  hereto  a 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  Jrnuary  28,  from  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  reference  to  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1962  which 
will  be  considered  by  your  committee  some- 
time In  the  near  future.  The  letter  Is  self- 
explanatory. 

For  years  American  shipping  has  been 
plagued  by  discriminatory  laws  and  malprac- 
tices in  some  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  Department  of  State,  Maritime 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  have  been  concerned  about  those 
laws  and  practices,  but  they  still  continue. 
Among  nations  where  such  discriminations 
adversely  affect  American-flag  shipping  are 
Colombia  and  Peru,  both  of  whom  arc  signa- 
tories to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

My  point  in  writing  Secretary  Rusk  and  you 
Is  to  call  attention  to  these  situations  and 
express  the  hope  that  when  the  coffee  agree- 
ment comes  up  for  consideration  some  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  subject  In  your 


hearings  and  your  report.  Although  they  are 
In  one  sense  separate  subjects,  it  is  ridiculous 
for  this  country  to  be  working  out  fair  and 
reasonable  cooperative  arrangements  with 
other  countries  who  are  at  the  some  time  uni- 
laterally severely  hurting  us. 

I  would  appreciate  being  notified  when 
your  hearings  are  scheduled  on  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement. 

Kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC,  February  4,  1965. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  January  28.  1965,  addressed  to  Sec- 
retary Rusk  in  which  you  point  out  that 
some  Latin  American  coffee  producing  coun- 
tries have  adopted  or  are  considering  the 
adoption  of  practices  v/hlch  discriminate 
against  U.S.-flag  shipping  companies  operat- 
ing in  that  area.  You  suggest  that  these 
practices  appear  to  be  becoming  more 
prevalent. 

I  assure  you  that  this  Department  is  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  to  which  you  refer. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of 
State  has  worked  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  with  the  various  Amer- 
ican-flag shipping  companies  serving  Latin 
America  in  seeking  to  eliminate  problems  of 
discrimination  as  they  have  appeared,  and  to 
anticipate  potential  discriminatory  actions 
before  they  could  have  harmful  effects  on 
American-flag  carriers.  The  Department 
will  continue  its  best  efforts  to  deal  promptly 
and  effectively  with  these  problems. 

I  appreciate  that  your  reference  to  the 
difficulties,  present  or  potential,  fpced  by 
U.S.-flag  shipping  companies  In  Colombia 
and  Peru,  as  well  as  the  possible  collective 
shipping  problems  posed  by  the  Alamar  pro- 
gram, was  not  intended  to  be  comprehensive 
of  all  the  current  discriminatory  situations 
we  now  face.  I  wish  to  point  out.  however, 
that  In  each  of  the  Instances  you  mention 
the  Department  is  now  in  close  touch  with 
its  posts  in  the  affected  countries  and  with 
the  American  lines  with  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping a  positive  program  for  dealing  with 
these  particular  situations. 

When  representatives  of  this  Department 
testify  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee In  connection  with  legislation  to  Imple- 
ment the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
they  will  be  prepared  to  assure  that  com- 
mittee of  our  continuing  vital  Interest  in 
preserving  freedom  of  competitive  oppor- 
tunity for  American-flag  carriers  in  Latin 
America  and  that  the  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  take  all  appropriate  steps  toward  the 
objective. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Lee, 
Acting   Assistant    Secretary   for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
that  I  can  add  to  what  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  presented  to  you  by 
way  of  an  explanation  of  this  legislation 
and  the  reason  that  it  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  was 
faced  with  a  situation  that  is  quite  un- 
usual as  far  as  our  committee  is  con- 
cerned. We  were  presented  with  a  fiat 
accompli  as  a  treaty  had  been  advised 
to  and  consented  by  the  Senate  and  had 
been  signed  and  was  in  full  force  and 
effect. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  was  sim- 
ply, that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  that  treaty  and  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty  which  the  United 
States  had  assumed,  we  had  to  provide 
restrictions  on  imports  into  this  country 
of  coffee. 

If  we  do  not  provide  implementing 
legislation  then  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  would  be  for  the  United  States 
to  keep  records  of  the  point  of  origin  of 
this  coffee,  and  carry  out  its  obligations 
on  a  voluntary  basis  rather  than  a  com- 
pulsory basis.  We  have  been  carrying 
out  our  obligations  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
But  the  main  point  is  we  were  faced 
with  a  treaty  that  was  a  solemn  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States.  You  could 
not  go  behind  that  to  determine  whether 
it  was  a  good  treaty,  whether  it  was  a 
sound  treaty,  or  anything  else. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  treaty 
should  have  been  entered  into,  but 
whether  the  United  States  should  go 
back  on  its  word  and  disregard  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, or  an  act  of  the  committee,  in  not 
reporting  out  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion. The  basic  effect  of  our  failure  to 
adopt  this  bill  would  be  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaty,  and  I  do  not  thinlc  we  in 
this  counti-y  have  come  to  the  point 
where  we  abrogate  a  treaty  lightly. 

I  reviewed  this  matter  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  reason  why  the 
treaty  should  be  abrograted  or  whether 
it  would  be  in  our  best  interest  to  comply. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  would 
be  in  our  best  interest  to  honor  our  obli- 
gation. In  my  judgment,  the  conditions 
that  exist  show  that  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
terest to  comply  with  the  treaty  and  to 
pass  the  legislation  to  implement  it.  I 
am,  therefore,  supporting  this  legislation 
today. 

We  have  to  look  at  what  the  objectives 
of  the  agreement  were.  What  was  in- 
tended to  be  accomplished  by  it.  and 
what  safeguards  do  we  have  it  will  be  in 
our  best  interest? 

There  were  two  objectives  in  mind  in 
entering  into  this  agreement.  I  am  not 
sure  this  is  the  way  to  solve  the  problem 
that  was  involved,  but  this  is  the  course 
pursued  by  the  administration  and  these 
were  the  objectives  sought  to  be  achieved. 
One  was  economic  and  the  other  politi- 
cal. 

In  the  economic  phase,  the  purpose  was 
to  create  a  greater  stability  in  coffee  mar- 
kets and  coffee  prices  as  it  affected  the 
world  market,  and  also  as  it  affects  the 
U.S.  market,  because  it  was  recognized 
that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  coffee  in  the  world 
market. 

The  purpose  was  to  develop  some  kind 
of  stability  and  avoid  these  extreme 
fluctuations. 

The  other  objective  was  political.  The 
political  objective  encompasses  the  de- 
sirability of  creating  an  economic  sta- 
bility in  the  coffee  market  because  that 
has  an  impact  particularly  on  the  under- 
developed and  developing  countries  of 
South  America,  which  depend  to  such  a 
high  degree  upon  the  export  and  market- 
ing of  coffee.  We  have  had  programs 
attempting  to  be  helpful  to  these  coun- 
tries.   We  have  tried  to  assist  in  bringing 
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stability  to  them,  particularly  those  in 
this  hemisphere,  because  of  its  effect  on 
us  and  the  hemisphere.  We  have  tried 
to  be  helpful.  It  was  clear  that  one 
thing  that  was  required  to  bring  politi- 
cal stability  was  also  economic  stability 
in  this  area. 

And  you  could  not  very  well  have  eco- 
nomic stability  without  providing  some 
stability  to  the  coffee  market.  So  that 
was  the  political  encouragement  for  en- 
tering into  this  agreement.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  solution  here  proposed,  the 
entering  into  this  agreement,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  our  part  of  it.  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  result. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  that  the 
net  result  of  this  will  be  an  unreasonably 
high  price  of  coffee  to  the  consumers,  let 
me  say  that  this  arrangement  provides 
for  a  participation  by  consumers  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  coffee  that 
would  be  marketed  and,  therefore,  in 
determining  the  prices  at  which  coffee 
will  ultimately  sell  during  a  particular 
period. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  nothing 
at  all  which  would  prevent  the  producing 
countries,  that  are  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment, to  get  together  among  themselves 
without  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  other  consuming  coun- 
tries and  establish  for  themselves  quotas 
on  the  amount  of  coffee  that  they  would 
market  and  thus  control  the  price  of 
coffee  and  shoot  it  up  sky  high,  and  there 
would  not  be  anything  that  we  could  do 
except  to  stop  buying. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing to  prohibit  the  farmers  of  this 
country  getting  together  and  going  on 
strike  and  refusing  to  deliver  to  the  mar- 
ketplaces of  this  country. 

I  think  that  argument  with  respect 
to  the  coffee  producers  is  about  as  illogi- 
cal as  any  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
one  has  a  little  different  situation  here. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  attempted  in 
this  countiT  to  solve  the  problem  which 
the  farmer  faces,  and  we  have  done  it 
because  one  of  the  things  the  farmer 
cannot  do  is  control  the  amount  that 
goes  into  the  marketplace,  because  there 
are  so  many  of  them.  We  have  approved 
arrangements  for  marketing  to  assist 
the  farmer.  The  gentleman  understands 
that.  We  also  have  in  this  countiy  anti- 
trust laws  which  would  prevent  entering 
into  this  kind  of  agreement  so  far  as  the 
farmers  are  concerned  or  any  other  pro- 
ducers in  this  countiy.  But  we  cannot 
reach  the  Latin  American  countries  or 
any  other  countries  with  our  antitrust 
laws.  All  that  I  am  pointing  out  is  that 
they  do  have  the  opportunity  irrespec- 
tive of  what  we  might  do  here,  and  so 
combine  as  to  restrict  the  marketing  of 
coffee  and  thus  really  force  the  prices 
up.  But  by  this  arrangement,  we  have  a 
situation  where  it  is  understood  both 
sides  will  sit  across  the  table  and  both 
sides  will  enter  into  an  agreement  and 
both  sides  will  agree  on  how  much  the 
market  needs  in  any  given  period  of  time 
and  the  consumer  is  part  of  that  bar- 


gaining and  sits  at  that  table.  It  seems 
to  me,  there  is  the  protection  that  we 
have.  It  is  because  of  this  situation, 
frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  in  this  legis- 
lation something  to  our  advantage 
rather  than  our  disadvantage,  and  I 
therefore  approve  it.  First,  I  think  it  is 
to  our  advantage  to  the  degree  that  we 
can  participate  in  attempting  to  provide 
a  stability  of  the  economies,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  economic  situation  in  these 
developing  countries  that  are  so  de- 
pendent upon  coffee.  Unless  something 
is  done  to  bring  some  stability  into  the 
marketing  of  coffee,  we  cannot  expect  a 
stability  of  the  political  and  economic 
situations  in  those  countries.  So  this 
moves  in  that  direction,  and  in  that  di- 
rection. I  think,  is  also  a  benefit  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

As  far  as  the  American  consumer  is 
concerned,  I  think  there  are  certain  ad- 
vantages to  the  American  consumer 
where  he  can  be  assured  of  a  certain 
stability  in  coffee  prices,  particularly  if 
the  consumer  is  allowed  to  sit  in  at  that 
bargaining  table  and  at  the  conference 
and  play  a  part  in  determining  what  is 
a  reasonable  level  at  which  coffee  should 
be  marketed  and  what,  therefore,  is  a 
reasonable  price  for  coffee  in  any  given 
period. 

I  believe,  in  the  overall,  that  if  we  do 
not  adopt  this  implementing  legislation 
we  in  effect  by  our  action  will  be  abro- 
gating a  treaty  of  the  United  States. 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  do  that  lightly  or  with- 
out real  cause.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  cannot  find  a  cause  which  would  justify 
that  kind  of  extreme  action.  Therefore. 
I  shall  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sullivan  I. 

COFFEE    AGREEMENT    DID    NOT    CAUSE     PRICE 
INCREASES 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  again  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  as 
I  did  twice  in  the  last  Congress,  and  I 
hope  that  this  time  the  House  will  not 
permit  itself  to  be  frightened  into  de- 
feating the  measure,  as  was  done  last 
year  on  the  conference  bill.  It  is  true 
that  some  very  good  supporters  of  con- 
sumer causes  were  among  those  voting 
against  the  conference  bill  in  the  House 
last  year.  I  hope  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  assess  since  then  the  remote 
connection  between  this  legislation  and 
the  high  prices  of  coffee  last  year — 
prices  which  have  now  been  coming 
down  much  too  slowly.  And  I  also  hope 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  note 
the  remote  relationship  of  some  of  those 
who  fought  the  bill  so  grimly  last  year 
with  any  legislation  which  benefits  needy 
Americans  or  the  poor  of  any  other  na- 
tion. 

I  have  tried  to  express  that  thought 
carefully  so  as  not  to  transgress  House 
rules  and  not  to  cast  aspersions  on  any 
Member  or  question  any  Member's  mo- 
tives. One  does  not,  in  this  Chamber, 
point  the  finger  at  a  colleague  and  say, 
"You  deliberately  tried  to  mislead  the 
Members."  So,  of  course,  I  shall  say 
no  such  thing. 


THE    ALLEGED    BRAZILIAN    CROP    FAILURE    or 
1953-54 

But  when  this  bill  was  before  us  last 
August,  in  much  the  same  form  in  which 
it  is  before  us  now,  following  the  addi- 
tion  of  some  Senate  amendments  and 
the  drafting  of  the  conference  report, 
the  House  was  told — and  many  House 
Members  were  lead  to  believe — that  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  had  re- 
sulted in  a  deliberate  holdback  of  coffee 
supplies  from  the  market  which  in  turn 
had  caused  a  sudden  skyrocketing  of 
coffee  prices  in  the  United  States. 

What  were  the  facts?  Brazil  had 
suffered  an  almost  catastrophic  injury 
in  1963  to  its  coffee  trees  in  its  main 
producing  area.  The  much-publicized 
fires  had  not  done  much  damage;  the 
damage  came  primarily  from  a  severe 
frost  following  an  extended  and  extreme- 
ly serious  drought.  When  Brazil  told  the 
world  that  its  coffee  crop  had  been 
ruined,  as  it  did  in  late  1963.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  had  told  us  the  same  story 
in  exactly  the  same  way  just  10  years 
before  that — in  late  1953,  during  my  first 
year  In  the  House.  In  early  1954,  I  re- 
ported to  the  House  that  I  suspected  the 
alleged  shortage  was  a  possible  hoax,  and 
it  turned  out  that  I  was  correct. 

After  I  had  raised  the  possibility  of  a 
hoax  being  perpetrated  on  the  American 
consumer  by  exaggerated  Brazilian  re- 
ports of  complete  destruction  of  the 
coffee  crop,  President  Eisenhower  a  week 
later  assigned  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  make  an  investigation.  Near- 
ly 6  months  later,  a  comprehensive  FTC 
study  of  speculation  in  coffee  futures  on 
the  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange 
confirmed  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
to  create  a  shortage  which  did  not  ac- 
tually exist.  This  fake  shortage  of  1954 
sent  prices  zooming  to  levels  never 
reached  before  or  since — 90  cents  a 
E>ound  for  green  coffee  at  dockside,  com- 
pared to  a  still  comparatively  high  level 
today  of  just  half  of  that  amount. 

THE    1963-64    CROP  DISASTER   WAS  REAL 

Naturally,  when  the  1963  reports  of 
complete  crop  desti-uction  in  Brazil  be- 
gan to  influence  coffee  futures  quotations 
in  this  counti-y.  I  again  suspected  Bra- 
zilian exaggeration  of  the  damage  and  an 
attempt  at  creating  another  fake  short- 
age. This  time,  however,  the  facts  were 
much  different:  qualified  investigators 
from  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  on-the-spot  studies  of  the  crop 
damage  and  reported  that  while  not 
total,  the  damage  was  almost  as  bad  as 
Brazil  had  indicated.  American  roast- 
ers, fearing  the  worst,  bid  strenuously  for 
the  very  small  supply  of  new  crop  Bra- 
zilian greenish  coffee  which  is  most  de- 
sired for  American  blends,  and  the  price 
increases  reflected  this  spirited  competi- 
tion for  supply. 

But  countermeasures  were  taken  b.v 
consumers  and  also  by  roasters.  More 
blends  began  to  feature  Colombian  cof- 
fee, and  some  well-known  brands 
switched  over  to  100  percent  Colombian 
coffee  instead  of  a  mix  of  Brazilian  and 
Colombian.  There  was  plenty  of  African 
coffee  available,  and  thus  there  was  a 
sharp  acceleration  of  the  trend  begun  by 
consumers  in  1954  toward  Instant,  or 
soluble  coffee. 
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Furthermore,  although  Brazil  kept  in- 
sisting that  its  50  million  bags,  of  132 
pounds  each,  of  old  crop  coffee  in  its 
warehouses  contained  very  little  coffee 
suitable  for  American  tastes,  roasters 
were  able  to  find  and  buy  a  good  deal  of 
it  and  use  it  successfully.  But  because 
the  spot  price  in  this  country  is  usually 
quoted  in  terms  of  Santos  4's,  and  most 
of  the  trading  on  the  futures  exchange  is 
in  contracts  for  this  same  type  of  cof- 
fee, the  tremendous  surge  in  published 
price  quotations  for  the  standard  Bra- 
zilian grade  created  a  pulling  power  for 
the  entire  coffee  market,  and  the  retail 
price  of  canned  coffee  to  the  American 
consumer  went  from  the  50  to  60  cents 
per  pound  level  to  the  90  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar level. 

This  reflected  a  spurt  in  green  coffee 
prices  f I'om  32  V2  cents  a  pound  to  around 
55  cents,  before  the  roaster  competition 
for  scarce  new  supplies  eased  off.  De- 
mand slackened  considerably,  however, 
because  the  roasters  had  accumulated 
large  inventories  of  green  coffee  during 
the  buying  spree.  The  current  quotation 
for  Santos  4's  is  451/2  cents,  at  the  aver- 
age price  of  all  impoi-ted  coffees  is  about 
351 2  cents. 

RETAIL   PRICES    WENT    UP    FAST    BUT    CAME    DOWN 
SLOWLY 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
year,  while  confirming  the  extensive  crop 
damage  in  Brazil,  established  that  the 
trees  themselves  were  not  ruined — that 
they  would  recover  and  bear  good  har- 
vests in  the  coming  1965-66  crop  year 
and  thereafter.  This,  plus  assurances 
by  the  USDA  that  more  of  the  coffee  in 
storage  m  Brazil  was  good  quality  coffee 
than  the  Brazilian  Government  itself 
had  been  willing  to  admit,  helped  to 
dampen  down  the  fever  in  futures  specu- 
lation and  bring  some  balance  back  to 
the  coffee  market. 

But  consumer  prices,  which  moved  up- 
ward vei-y  fast  in  1963-64  on  news  of  the 
probable  shortages  of  Brazilian  new  crop 
coffee  have  been  receding  much  too 
slowly  since  the  market  eased.  Roasters 
have  cxj^  their  prices  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, and  retailers  as  a  rule  have 
waited  as  long  as  they  could  to  follow 
suit. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  what  hap- 
pened to  send  coffee  prices  booming  up- 
ward last  year.  Any  connection  which 
this  development  had  with  the  signing 
in  1962  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  or  its  ratification  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  treaty  in  1963,  or  the  debates 
in  House  and  Senate  over  the  imple- 
mentation legislation  in  1963  and  1964 
was  purely  coincidental.  But  one  would 
not  have  thought  so  to  hear  some  of  the 
attacks  on  the  Conference  bill  here  last 
fall.  A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  including  many  who  had  voted 
for  the  bill  the  previous  November,  voted 
against  it  and  defeated  it,  presumably 
because  of  charges  that  the  agreement 
had  raised  coffee  prices  and  hurt  the 
consumer. 

COFFEE  AGREEMENT  BECOMES  A   POLITICAL   ISSUE 
IN    THIRD    DISTRICT 


My  Republican  opponent  in  the  cam- 
paign last  fall  used  as  his  main  issue — 
just  about  his  only  issue — my  vote  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.  He  handed  out 
thousands  of  packages  of  coffee  to  voters 


as  a  symbol  of  what  I  was  supposed  to 
have  done  to  raise  coffee  prices.  Each  lit- 
tle package  of  coffee  he  gave  away  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  coffee  the  consumer  was 
able  to  buy  for  the  same  money  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  operations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  and,  therefore, 
of  my  action  in  voting  for  the  legislation 
to  implement  that  agreement,  even 
though  the  legislation  had  not  passed. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  phony  argument. 
But  many  Members  here  feared  just  such 
attacks  last  fall  when  they  voted  against 
the  conference  bill.  If  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  worried  about  the  possible  gulli- 
bility of  the  American  voters  in  falling 
for  phony  consumer  issues — and  I  stress 
the  word  phony,  Mr.  Chairman — then  I 
call  their  attention  to  the  campaign  in 
the  Third  District  of  Missouri.  My  op- 
ponent spent  a  small  fortune  in  giving 
away  free  coffee  to  publicize  my  vote  on 
this  legislation.  But  only  a  handful  of 
voters  ever  asked  for  my  explanation. 
Most  of  them  assumed,  from  my  record, 
that  I  would  never  vote  for  legislation  in- 
tended to  create  artificial  shortages  of 
coffee  and  raise  prices  unfairly  to  the 
American  consumer.  Furthermore,  they 
could  readily  see  the  justice  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  program  in  assuring 
stable  marketing  conditions  for  a  product 
on  which  the  economies  of  so  many  Latin 
American  countries  are  so  utterly  de- 
pendent. 

One  of  the  groups  which  did  ask  me  for 
enlightenment  on  my  vote  on  this  issue, 
the  St.  Louis  League  of  Women  Voters, 
thereupon  studied  the  entire  record  of 
this  legislation  and  the  agreement,  and 
have  officially  endorsed  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  and  have  thanked  me  for  sup- 
porting it  last  year. 

LEGITIMATE    DOUBTS    ABOUT    MERITS    OF    STABILI- 
ZATION   AGREEMENTS 

So  I  say  to  niy  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, do  not  fear  any  demagogic  polit- 
ical attacks  upon  you  for  voting  for  this 
lesislation.  For  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  does  not  do  and  has  not  done 
what  its  opponents  have  charged.  Po- 
litically motivated  attacks  based  on  al- 
leged concern  for  consumers  will  fall 
flat  for  they  are  not  based  on  facts. 

However,  those  who  believe  sincerely 
that  any  form  of  international  agree- 
ment to  stabilize  the  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  subject  to  periodic 
cycles  of  great  surplus  is  a  bad  thing 
have  honest  reasons  for  opposing  this 
bill,  and  I  respect  those  reasons.  Those 
who  believe  the  benefits  of  market  sta- 
bilization will  go  mostly  to  the  rich  plan- 
tation owners  in  the  coffee-producing  na- 
tions have  a  great  deal  of  historic  proof 
on  their  side.  Those  who  feel  we  should 
subsidize  Latin  America's  economies  di- 
rectly with  more  aid,  rather  than  use  ap- 
proaches of  this  nature  to  help  them  to 
stabilize  their  main  source  of  income, 
have  a  legitimate  viewpoint  which  also 
deserves  respect.  But  those  who  oppose 
this  bill  and  then  also  oppose  any  and  all 
efforts  to  help  the  shaky  economies  of  our 
sister  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  so  de- 
pendent on  coffee  for  income,  are  preach- 
ing an  economic  isolationism  which  is 
blind  to  the  realities  of  the  political  dy- 


namite inherent  in  mass  hunger  and 
misery. 

PROTECTIONS)    FOR    THE    CONSUMER 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  under  permission 
granted  in  the  House  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  will  include  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  some  of  the  background 
on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
when  it  was  being  negotiated  in  1962. 
and  the  assurances  I  obtained  at  that 
time  on  the  protections  which  would  be 
accorded  American  consumers.  That 
material  will  then  be  followed  in  the 
Record  by  my  remarks  here  in  November 
1963  in  proposing  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment to  the  implementation  bill  to  as- 
sure that  reliable  information  is  made 
available  to  the  President,  and  through 
him  to  the  Congress,  on  the  actual  level 
of  coffee  prices  as  a  result  of  any  price 
movements  flowing  from  the  operation 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

Thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  who  accepted 
my  amendment  on  the  House  floor  in  the 
last  Congress,  this  principle  has  been 
written  into  the  bill  ever  since,  and  is 
contained  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
now  before  us.  The  Sullivan  amendment 
on  prices,  and  Dirksen  amendment  pro- 
viding for  quick  withdrawal,  coupled  with 
the  assurances  given  to  us  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  prior  to  his  death — 
assurances  reiterated  by  President  John- 
son— should  give  us  sufficient  confidence 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  will  not 
lead  to  unjustified  increases  in  coffee 
prices  to  the  American  consumer. 

COFFEE    PRICES    MAY    STILL    GYRATE 

However,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
coffee  prices  will  not  rise  or  gyrate  for 
other  reasons.    Coffee  futures  are  traded 
in  an  um-egulated  exchange.   I  have  been 
trying    since    1954— when    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  first  proposed  it — to 
have  legislation  enacted  to  bring  specu- 
lation in  coffee  futures  under  the  Com- 
modity  Exchange   Act.     Until   that   is 
•done,  this  market  is  subject  to  many  in- 
fluences other  than  the  classic  ones  of 
supply  and  demand.   Even  under  regula- 
tion, gyrations  could  occur  if  some  of  the 
longstanding  inadequacies  in  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  are  not  corrected. 
But  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, and  this  implementation  legisla- 
tion to  enable  the  United  States  to  carry 
out     its     responsibilities     under     that 
treaty — responsibilities  assumed  with  the     ^ 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — will 
not  and  cannot  lead  to  victimization  of 
the  American  coffee  consumer  unless  all 
of  the  consuming  nations  represented  in 
the  International  Coffee  Council  were  to 
agree  to  such  a  thing,  and  unless  our 
President  were  to  abdicate  his  powers 
and  neglect  his  duties,  and  unless  the 
Congress  went  to  sleep,  and  everyone 
permitted  the  coffee  producing  nations 
to  use  the  agreement  in  order  to  manip- 
ulate  supplies   without   regard    to    the 
interests  of  the  consumer  nations. 

Since  we  have  abundant  powers  under 
the  agreement  to  prevent  these  things 
from  happening,  they  could  happen  only 
with  the  official  connivance  of  the  United 
States.  I  refuse  to  concede  that  such  a 
thing  would  ever  happen  in  this  great 
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country,  no  matter  which  party  were  in 
power. 

BACKcaoUND     OF     CONStTMER      PKOTECTIONS      IN 
TRE.\TY 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  background  on  the 
consumer  protections  written  into  the 
treaty  in  1962  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing material  from  the  Congression.al 
Record,  volume  109.  part  7,  page  9176, 
on  the  day  the  Senate  ratified  the  agree- 
ment as  a  treaty: 

The  Intesn.^tional  Coffee  Agreement 
(Extension  of   remarks  of  Hon.   Leonor   K. 
SuLLi\'.\N  oi  Missouri,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Tuesday,  May  21,  1963) 
Mrs     SrixiVAX.  Mr.    Speaker,    in    the    de- 
bate in  the  otlier   body  yesterday   on  rati- 
acation.  of   the  International   Coffee  Agree- 
ment— on  which  a  vote  Is  scheduled  for  5 
p.m.    today — I   noted   at    page   9057   of   the 
CoNGRESsioN.AL   RECORD  that   a  letter  to  me 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Frederick 
G.  Dutton.   dated  October  3.   1962.  was  in- 
cluded in  the  deb.ire.     This  communication 
indicated  that  the  American  coffee  consumer 
does  not  have  to  fear  any  excessive  increases 
In  coffee  prices  growing  out  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  State  Department's 
optimism  on  this  point  is  valid.  I  have  al- 
ways taken  the  position  that  we  should  help 
the  producers  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their 
product,  but  sometimes  these  support  pro- 
gr.uns  t€nd  to  control  excessive  price  fluctu- 
ations in  one  direction  only — that  is.  while 
going  down,  but  never  while  shooting  up. 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Department  letter 
to  me  of  last  October  is  now  an  Important 
piece  of  evidence  in  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  rariflcarion  debate.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Record  also  show  the  reasoning 
which  prompted  me  to  write  to  the  State 
Department  last  Sc-ptember.  and  my  com- 
ments at  the  time  of  making  the  reply  pub- 
lic In  the  daily  Record  for  last  October  5. 
as  follows: 

'Will  Proposed  Intern.\tion.\l  Cofteb 
Agreemfn-t  Prevent  E^ccessuelt  High  as 
WrxL  A.3  E\crssnELT  Low  Prices? — Exten- 
sion OF  Rem.vrks  of  Hon.  Leonor  K.  Scl- 

LIVA.V.    OF  MiSSOITRI.    IN   THE   HOTJSE   OF  REP- 
RESENTATTVES.    FRIDAY.    OCTOBER   5.    1962 

"Mrs.  Stn.LivAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  always  tried  here  in  the  Congress  to  re- 
flect the  consumer  point  of  view.  I  have, 
however,  never  opposed  fair  treatment  for 
the  farmer  in  assuring  decent  prices  for  the 
f'DOd  he  produces.  The  constimer  is  not  ben- 
efited in  the  long  run  if  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  food  are  so  ruinously  low  as  to  drive 
the  farmers  off  the  farm. 

"Similarly,  while  I  have  vigorously  opposed 
the  recurring — and  sometimes  successful — 
at'»mp:3  to  bcc  =  t  prices  of  coffee  to  the 
AmMccin  consumer  on  the  basis  of  fake 
shortages  or  rumors  of  shortage?.  I  would 
certainly  not  wart  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  think  the  Latin  American  producers 
should  not  be  helped  to  get  fair  and  reason- 
a'.jle  prices  for  their  coffee.    Far  from  it. 

•  The  unconscionable  speculative  price  In- 
creases of  Januar.-  1954  did  not  have  much 
chance  to  help  the  individual  coffee  grower: 
the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  wholesale 
price  6  months  l:;ter.  after  the  disclosure  of 
the  market  excesses  and  irregularities,  hurt 
the  coffee  grower  very  much,  however.  Thus, 
violent  upswings  in  prices  are  a  problem  to 
b-:>th  consumer  and  producer,  just  as  de- 
pressed prices  are  a  problem,  particularly 
when  the  economy  of  a  whcle  country  rests 
heavily  on  Just  one  commodity. 

"With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  last  month  asking 
what  provisions  were'  being  included  in  the 
proposed  international  agreement  on  coffee 
which  would  protect  the  American  consum- 
er— who  forms  the  main  market  for  Latin 


American  coffee,  and  who  is  also  the  Individ- 
ual who  Is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  most  of 
the  cost  of  any  stabilization  agreement — 
what  provisions  were  included  to  protect  our 
consumers  against  unconscionable  price  In- 
creases, in  case  today's  surpluses  should  con- 
ceivably turn  Into  tomorrow's  shortages. 
There  are  circumstances  under  which  such 
a  thing  could  happen,  of  course. 

"WH.\T      protection      FOR     CONSUMER      AGAINST 
RUNAWAY    PRICES? 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  correspondence  is 
self-explanatory.  We  all  remember  during 
price  control  days  In  this  country  that  while 
it  was  politically  possible  to  put  a  floor  under 
farm  prices,  it  became  almost  Impossible  po- 
litically to  put  any  effective  price  ceilings 
over  them  once  circumstances  drove  these 
prices  from  far  below  parity  to  way  above 
parity.  I  had  that  in  mind  when  I  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  September  13: 
'Congress  or  the  United  St.\tes. 

"House  of  RiPREiENTATivEs. 
"Washinaton.D.C.  September  13. 1962. 
The  Honorable  Dean  Risk, 
■Sccretarp  of  Siate,  State  Department, 
'\Vashi7igton.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Secret.'.ry:  Ever  since  I  raised  an 
alarm  over  runaway  coffee  prices  in  the 
United  States  In  1954.  setting  off  a  Federal 
Trade  Commi.«3ion  Investigation  which  dis- 
closed widespread  evidence  of  speculative 
price  excesses  and  futures  trading  Irregular- 
ities. I  have  been  attempting  to  keep  in  touch 
with  developments  in  this  field  which  might 
foreshadow  possible  gouging  once  again  of 
the  consumer.  Just  recently,  I  calfsd  the 
attention  of  the  House,  ar.d  of  the  house- 
wives of  the  country,  to  a  news  report  from 
Brazil  implying  that  some  frost  damage  to 
the  new  crop  would,  or  might,  result  in  higher 
coffee  prices  in  the  United  States.  I  warned 
that  any  wholesale  or  retail  price  increases 
based  on  such  a  scare  story  would  be  utterly 
unjustified,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  on  hand. 

"My  purpose  In  writing  to  you  Is  to  do  two 
things:  first,  to  assure  you  and  your  aides 
that  my  concern  Is  directed  primarily  at  un- 
warranted incre.-ises  in  coffee  prices  based  on 
false  reports  and  speculative  excesses,  rather 
than  on  any  opposition  on  my  part  to  any 
re.asonable'intcrnatlonal  program  for  stabil- 
izing coffee  prices  at  prices  which  are  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consvimers:  and.  sec- 
o".d!y.  to  ask  what  safeguards  are  being  writ- 
ten into  the  proposed  International  agree- 
ment which  would  serve  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  in  case  crop  controls  and 
other  measures  should  result  in  Inordinately 
high  prices  to  the  American  consumer. 

"We  have  long  followed  a  policy  in  this 
country  of  encouraging  reductions  in  farm 
production  when  prices  are  ruinously  low.  so 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  any 
attempt  to  stabilise  coffee  prices  for  Latin 
.-\merican  producers  is  necessarily  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  American  consumer,  particularly 
if  it  should  mean  any  substantial  improve- 
ment in  incomes  and  living  conditions  for 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  and  thus  a 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  aid  we  would 
have  to  give  there. 

"On  the  other  hand.  It  has  been  the  sad 
experience  of  the  American  consumer  in  both 
World  War  II  and  Korean  war  days  that  after 
having  gladly  cooperated  in  buifdlng  a  floor 
under  farm  prices,  the  consumer  was  denied 
pry  effective  celling  over  those  same  prices 
once  Inflation  became  virulent.  I  fear  that 
if  a  stabilization  program  should  be  adopted 
for  coffee,  it  would  require  our  consumers  to 
support  the  idea  of  a  floor  under  coffee  prices, 
but  would  give  them  no  protection  over  ex- 
cessive Increases  If  unexpected  circumstances 
should  precipitate  sharp  Increases  In  price. 
"Perhaps  this  matter  has  already  received 
departmental  consideration,  and  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  have  been  Included  In  the 
draft  agreement.     If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to 


know  about  It.  If  not.  I  certainly  trust  some 
proviso  is  Included  to  permit  reasonable  re- 
straints on  excessive  price  rises  as  well  as  on 
excessive  price  declines.  Since  we  are  the 
biggest  customer-country  Involved  In  the 
negotiations,  and  since  the  American  con- 
sumer  will  largely  pay  for  the  International 
stabilization  proqriim  in  terms  of  higher 
prices  for  coffee  in  the  stores,  I  think  our 
consumers  are  entitled  to  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration I  have  outlined. 

"May  I  have  your  thinking  on  this? 
"Sincerely  yours. 
'Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B. »   Sullivan. 

■Member  of  Congress,   Third  District. 
Mis.^oitri. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  now  received  a  reply 
to  this  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Fred- 
erick G.  Dutton  outlining  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  agreement  which  could 
possibly  operate  to  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer in  case  of  sudden  Inflation  in  coffee 
prices. 

"I  think  this  Information  will  be  highly 
useful  to  us  In  assessing  the  desirability  of 
Senate  approval  of  the  agreement.  If  the 
safeguards  here  outlined  do  not  appear  strong 
enough,  perhaps  we  can  then  take  whatever 
steps  might  be  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
protection  for  the  American  consumer. 
"safeguard  provisions  in  proposed  agreement 
"I  again  want  to  make  clear,  as  I  have  tried 
to  do  in  all  my  past  discussions  of  coffee 
prices,  that  I  favor  helping  the  coffeegrowers, 
particularly  those  on  family-sized  acreage! 
to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their  product,  'a 
cup  of  coffee  would  taste  bitter.  Indeed,  if 
It  represented  starvation  returns  for  the  men 
and  women  who  raise  and  gather  the  beans. 
But  e.\cesslve  speculative  price  Increases  In 
the  commodity  exchanges  must  also  be  pre- 
vented, and  any  runaway  inflation  In  coffee 
prices,  no  matter  how  Improbable  such  a 
thing  might  seem  at  the  moment.  Is  some- 
thing our  consumers  must  nevertheless  be 
protected  against. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department  reply 
to  me  on  this  issue  was  as  follows: 
"Department  of  State, 
"Washington.  October  3.  1962. 
"The  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
"House  of  Representatives. 

"Dkak  Mrs.  Suliivan:  I  want  to  thank  vou 
for  your  letter  of  September  13.  1962,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  with  regard  to  the 
new  international  coffee  agreement  which  is 
now  before  governments  for  consideration.  I 
am  sorry  that  our  reply  is  somewhat  tardy; 
our  workload  in  the  closing  days  of  this  Con- 
gress has  been  exceptionally  heavy. 

"At  the  beginning  I  want  to  say  that  the 
officials  of  this  Department  concerned  with 
the  coffee  problem  are  sincerely  apprecia- 
tive of  the  constructive  view  you  have  taken 
in  this  matter.  Accordingly  they  want  me  to 
assure  you  that  they  have  been  mindful 
throughout  the  long  negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments  that  our  fir.'=:t  duty  Is  to 
protect  the  American  consumer.  The  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Coffee  Association  to  work  with  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  negotiation  of  the  new 
coffee  agreement  has,  of  course,  always  main- 
tained that  the  U.S.  consumer  must  be  pro- 
tected in  any  coffee  agreement.  Toward  this 
common  objective  we  have  managed  to  secure 
a  number  of  provisions  In  the  new  agreement 
which  should  fully  protect  our  Interests. 

"Before  describing  these  specific  provisions, 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  now  held  by  Brazil  and  Colombia 
would  seem  adequate  assurance  that  no  sub- 
stantial advance  In  green  coffee  prices 
could  be  sustained  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Stocks  are  also  building  up  In  some  African 
countries,  and  present  productive  capacity 
everywhere  Is  In  excess  of  any  likely  demand 
over  the  next  5  years.  Thus  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  as  presently  known  argues 
against  any  marked  increases  in  coffee  prices. 
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"The  new  International  coffee  agreement 
does  not  have  any  specific  price  objective  in 
the  sense  that  it  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
prices  for  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of 
coffee  at  certain  cents-per-pound  figures.  It 
does  provide  that  through  the  fixing  of  quo- 
tas, the  members  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
assuring  that  the  general  level  of  coffee 
prices  does  not  decline  below  the  general 
level  of  such  prices  In  1962.  We  consider  this 
price  objective  a  realistic  one  In  view  of  the 
burdensome  stocks  overhanging  the  market. 
In  the  light  of  the  price  trend  it  is  also  a 
reasonably  modest  one,  as  coffee  prices  have 
been  declining  steadily  In  recent  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  8  months  of  1962  the  price  of 
Brazilian  coffee  averaged  about  34.3  cents  a 
pound,  compared  with  36.6  cents  In  1960  and 
48.4  cents  In  1958.  The  decline  set  in  imme- 
diately after  1954,  when  you  will  remember 
the  severe  frost  damage  in  Brazil  resulted  in 
prices  averaging  78.7  cents  per  pound. 

"Consumer  protection  against  any  unwar- 
ranted price  Increases  Is  assured  by  a  num- 
ber of  specific  provisions  In  the  agreement. 
Probably  the  most  Important  are  the  provi- 
s-lons  relating  to  the  establishment  and  ad- 
justment of  export  quotas.    Export  quotas 
are  intended  to  control  the  amount  of  coffee 
that  may  be  made  available  to  the  market 
by  the  producing  countries  during  a  given 
period,  and  thus  they  directly  Influence  the 
price.    The  agreement  provides  that  all  deci- 
sions on  the  establishment  and  adjustment 
of  export  quotas  shall  be  taken   by   a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority  vote.  I.e.,  a  con- 
current two-thirds  majority  of  the  Importers 
and   exporters    voting    separately.      As    the 
United   States  has   400  votes  this  in   effect 
gives  us  a  veto  power  over  decisions  of  the 
Council.    We  would  to  make  the  veto  effec- 
tive need  only  one  other  Importing  country 
voting  with  us.     The  number  of  votes  held 
by  It  would  be  of  no  consequence  as  we  alone 
ha\-e  more  than  one-third,  but  It  was  felt 
desirable  to  provide  that  one  country  alone 
could  not  exercise  a  veto.    We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  situation  In  which  the  United 
States  advocated  a  veto  where  we  could  not 
persuade  at  least  one  other  Importer  of  the 
merit  of  our  position. 

"In  addition  to  the  voting  provisions  of 
the  agreement  with  regard  to  export  quotas, 
two  other  provisions  are  noteworthy,  in  that 
they  specifically  recognize  the  undeslrabiUty 
of  marked  changes  In  coffee  prices  for  what- 
ever renson,  and  provide  for  corrective  action 
under  voting  procedures  which  are  easier  to 
attain  than  the  standard  procedure  of  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority.  These  two 
provisions  are  quoted  below  for  yovir  Infor- 
mation. 

"'(51  All  members  recognize  that  marked 
price  rises  or  falls  occurring  within  brief 
periods  may  unduly  distort  underlying  trends 
in  price,  catise  grave  concern  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  jeopardize  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment. Accordingly,  if  such  movements  In 
general  price  levels  occur  within  brief  pe- 
riods, members  may  request  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  which,  by  distributed  simple  major- 
ity vote,  may  revlre  the  total  level  of  the 
quarterly  export  quotas  In  effect. 

"  '(6)  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  sharp  and 
unusual  Increase  or  decrease  In  the  general 
level  of  prices  is  due  to  artificial  manipula- 
tion of  the  coffee  market  through  agreements 
among  importers  or  exporters,  or  both,  it 
shall  then  decide  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
on  what  corrective  measures  should  be  ap- 
plied to  readjust  the  total  level  of  the  quar- 
terly export  quotas  In  effect.' 

"In  the  unlikely  event  that  unforeseeable 
circumstances  might  arise  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  agreement  which  would  op- 
erate against  the  Interests  of  our  consumers 
or  our  coffee  trade,  the  United  States  could 
always  withdraw  from  the  agreement.  It  Is 
provided  that  any  government,  after  Sep- 
tember  30,    1963,   may   withdraw   by   giving 


written  notice,  such  withdrawal  to  be  ef- 
fective 90  days  after  notification.  As  the 
agreement  would  collapse  without  our  par- 
ticipation, this  possibility  is  the  final  as- 
surance that  our  views  on  the  operation  of 
the  agreement  must  be  respected. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
furnishing  Information  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  me  know, 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

"Assistant  Secretary." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  the  explanation 
I  gave  in  the  House  on  November  14, 
1963,  for  the  Sullivan  amendment  on 
coffee  prices  which  was  added  to  the  bill 
at  that  time  and  which  is  still  in  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us.  The  material 
referred  to  is  as  follows : 

amendment   offered    by    MRS.    SULLIVAN 

Mrs.  StTLLivAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read   as  follows: 
"Amendment    offered    by    Mrs.    Sullivan: 
On  page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  'distribu- 
tion', insert  'prices'." 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  yield? 
Mrs.  StJLLivAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  the  general  debate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  she  would  offer  the  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I  advised  the  gentle- 
woman then,  as  I  recall,  that  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  and  that  I 
would  urge  it  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  explained  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill,  H.R.  8864.  as  re- 
ported, calls  upon  the  President  to  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  includ- 
ing, and  I  quote,  "full  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee." 
Such  reports  are  called  for  in  order  to  give 
the  Congress  a  basis  on  which  to  decide 
whether  continued  U.S.  participation  in  the 
international  agreement  is  to  our  national 
interest,  and  whether  the  consumer  Is  being 
properly  protected  against  unwarranted  in- 
creases in  prices. 

Elsewhere  in  the  legislation,  in  section  2. 
paragraph  3,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
require  the  coffee  trade  to  keep  such  records, 
statistics,  and  other  information,  and  to 
render  to  him  such  reports,  relating  to  the 
importation,  distribution,  and  consumption 
of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
whereas  the  President  "shall"  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  report  each  year  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  operation  of  the  agreement, 
including  full  information  with  respect  to 
the  general  level  of  prices  of  coffee,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  giving  him  authority  to  re- 
quire the  rendering  to  him  of  relevant 
Information  by  the  trade  does  not  make  any 
mention  of  his  right  to  require  Information 
on  prices.  Certainly  he  should  have  that 
express  authority  if  he,  in  turn,  is  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  this  vital  phase  of  the 
agreement's   operations. 

The  international  agreement  is  intended 
to  achieve  a  stable  floor  under  prices  at  about 
1962  levels.  However,  we  have  a  right  to 
fear  that  under  unforeseen  circumstances, 
quota  restrictions  could  also  lead  to  a  sharp 
rise  in  prices  well  above  1962  levels.  So  we 
have  a  right  to  know— the  President  has  a 
clear  duty  to  find  out — what  Is  happening 
to  prices  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  our 
participation  In  the  agreement. 

Now  the  question  might  be  asked.  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  it  should  be  any  problem  for 
the  President,  or  any  one  else,  to  ascertain 
the    prices   of    coffee.     Presumably    anyone 


could  find  out  by  reading  the  financial 
journals  each  day,  or  looking  at  the  pub- 
lished daily  information  from  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange.  But  it  is  not 
that  simple. 

As  my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  learned  in  connection  with 
our  study  of  sugar,  the  published  daily  spot 
price  of  a  volatile  commodity  is  not  neces- 
sarily— not  at  all  necessarily — the  actual 
price  at  which  importers  are  buying  the  com- 
modity. The  spot  price  represents  only  the 
price  at  which  some  sugar,  for  instance, 
comes  into  the  country  on  a  particular  day — 
or  will  come  In  some  weeks  or  months  hence. 
But  huge  quantities  are  purchased  on  a  fixed 
price  basis  which  just  does  not  show  up  In 
the  published  daily  quotations. 

Coffee  futures  are  gyrating  now  In  response 
to  rumors,  expectations,  possibilities,  and  a 
great  deal  of  speculative  fever.  A  seat  on  the 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  sold  a  few  days 
ago  for  $8,500,  up  $1,400  from  the  last  previ- 
ous sale.  Futures  speculation  can  certain- 
ly influence  price — as  we  found  out  earlier 
this  year  in  sugar — but  it  does  not  necessar- 
ily set  the  price  at  which  most  of  the  com- 
modity is  actually  sold.  Incidentally,  this 
is  not  a  federally  regulated  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  clear-cut  authority  to  obtain 
full  and  exact  Information,  rather  than  be 
restricted  to  the  bits  and  pieces  of  price  in- 
formation which  may  be  fed  out  by  the  trade 
to  suit  its  own  purposes.  This  amendment 
gives  him  that  authority.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOELSON.    Mr.  Chairman,   will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Yes.    1  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentle  lady  for  a  very 
persuasive  statement.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  people  who  first  supported 
this  legislation  and  then  changed  my 
position  because  I  was  afraid  that  there 
would  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee  as  a 
result.  Having  heard  your  statement  to- 
day, I  am  convinced  these  fears  are 
groundless  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  now 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  authority  previ- 
ously granted  in  the  House  to  insert  addi- 
tional remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
my  additional  views  that  are  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  matter: 
Additional  Views  of  Thomas  B.  Curtis  on 
THE  Coffee  Agrekment 

I  am  reluctant  to  recommend  this  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  As  I  stated  in  my  supplemental 
views  to  H.R.  8864  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
use  of  a  Government-sponsored  cartel  to  sta- 
bilize coffee  prices  will  not  In  the  long  run 
benefit  the  producing  countries  it  is  prima- 
rily intended  to  assist.  It  will  certainly  im- 
pede increased  productivity  in  coffee  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  investor,  the  worker,  and  the 
consumer. 

In  addition,  the  coffee  agreement  will  dis- 
courage countries  whose  economies  are  based 
largely  on  this  one  commodity  from  moving 
forward  to  the  much  needed  diversification 
of  their  economics. 

This  technique  of  political  decisionmaking 
Is  the  antithesis  of  the  use  of  marketplace. 
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properly  regulated,  to  produce  economic  deci- 
sions. The  United  States  has  developed  the 
high  standard  of  living  of  its  people  by  the 
use  of  the  regulated  marketplace  mechanism. 
It  is  a  shame  that  we  should  be  undermining 
rather  than  promoting  this  economic  philos- 
ophy abroad. 

The  administration  has,  however,  set  its 
course  on  a  different  basis.  Administration 
spokesmen  agree  that  the  theory  of  the  coffee 
agreement  is  unsound  economics,  but  de- 
fend it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  for 
Immediate  international  political  and  social 
reasons.  Congress  is  confronted  with  a  fait 
accompli,  in  that  the  administration  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  into  effect  for  the  past  2  years. 
This  has  been  done  without  this  enabling 
legislation  through  administrative  Improvl- 
Siitlon. 

Under  these  circumstances  Congress  is 
somewhat  compelled  to  acquiesce  In  enabling 
the  administration  to  carry  out  its  theories 
and  legitimatizing  what  it  has  done.  The 
bill  requires  that  the  administration  report 
back  yearly  on  the  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  the  agieement  itself  will  be  re- 
viewed by  Congress  in  1968.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  administration's  short-range 
theories  may  prove  to  be  useful,  even  if  un- 
sound in  the  long  run. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  House  that  the 
Government's  bureaucratic  decision  to  sup- 
plant the  marketplace  mechanism  has  been 
confined  by  this  administration  to  the  cof- 
fee agreement.  Regretably.  it  has  not  been 
so  confined.  Instead,  this  expedient  one- 
time device  is  another  precedent  which  Is 
likely  to  be  used  to  support  future  actions  of 
a  similar  nature.  Instead  of  promoting 
abroad  the  best  tradition  of  American  eco- 
nomic practice,  we  seem  to  be  copying  the 
debilitating  economic  techniques  that  flour- 
ished in  the  interwar  period.  We  are  putting 
new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment those  views  to  some  degree.  In 
commenting  on  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa's  fMr.  Gross!  observations  that 
committee  hearings  were  not  available, 
I  want  to,  express  regret.  There  were 
hearings  and  we  had  executive  se.'^sions, 
and  the  hearings  were  transcribed.  I 
think  it  was  more  of  an  oversight,  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  intentional.  They 
should  have  been  printed  and  available. 
But  I  have  a  copy  of  the  transcript  here 
and  I  hope  this  transcript  will  be  printed 
and  made  public. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  what 
we  have  before  us  really  is  just  one  more 
instance — and  I  emphasize  one  more 
instance — of  a  Government-sponsored 
cartel  agreement.  This  is  very  incon- 
sistent on  the  part  of  an  administration 
under  President  Kennedy  before,  and 
now  President  Johnson,  which  talks  in 
terms  of  liberalizing  trade,  to  move  to 
the  most  regressive  form  of  trade  limita- 
tions. 

I  know  the  administration  does  not 
like  to  hear  the  name  cartel,  but  this  is 
what  it  is  clearly,  dividing  up  the  market 
under  Government  .  sponsorship.  The 
ones  who  are  really  carrying  out  the 
agreement,  let  me  assure  the  House,  are 
the  private  people  engaged  in  this  coffee 
operation. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown],  in  his  discussion  on  the  rule, 
made  some  most  important  points.  They 
were  quite  well  taken,  I  thought,  point- 
ing out  who  benefits  from  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  starting  out  as  If 
I  am  opposing  the  bill  itself.    I  wish  I 
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were  in  that  position.  I  voted  for  this 
the  first  time  it  came  out  and  then  I 
voted  against  the  conference  report  for 
a  very  simple  reason.  We  had  been 
told  by  the  administration  when  the  mat- 
ter was  first  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  that  this  enabling 
legislation  was  necessai-y  in  order  to  put 
the  treaty  into  effect  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  responded  and  so 
did  the  House  and  it  was  passed.  Then 
it  was  §ent  over  to  the  other  body,  and 
month  after  month  after  month,  passed. 
Finally,  after  many  months,  I  do  not 
know  how  many,  it  came  back  to  the 
House  in  conference,  only  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  when  there 
was  not  the  opportunity  to  fully  con- 
sider the  matter. 

The  point  that  I  raised  in  conference 
was  that  if  this  was  so  necessary  why 
had     the     administration     dawdled.    I 
questioned  how  they  had  implemented 
this  treaty.    I  raised  those  same  ques- 
tions at  the  recent  hearings.    They  said 
they  really  did  not  implement  the  treaty. 
But  the  answer  is  that  they  really  did. 
This  is  another  one  of  these  so-called 
voluntary  agreements  that  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  key  weapons   used   by  the 
Johnson    administration    to    can-y    out 
Government  policy  in  economic  matters. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Burns  appearing  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  of  the  April-May  issue. 
I  put  it  in  the  Record  yesterday.    It  ap- 
pears on  page  10186.    Here  Dr.  Bums  is 
talking    about    wage-price    guidelines; 
that  is,  voluntary  wage-price  guidelines. 
He   makes   a  very  fundamental   point, 
that   these   so-called   voluntary   agree- 
ments are  really  not  voluntary. 

The  force  of  the  Federal  Government 
coming  in  makes  these  so-called  volun- 
tary agreements  a  method  of  thwarting 
competition  they  result  in  a  drag  on 
economic  growth.  In  other  words,  they 
amount  to  wage  and  price  fixing. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  wink 
at  the  antitrust  laws.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  international  agieement  on 
textiles  which  this  administration  spon- 
sored, again  an  international  cartel. 
This  is  the  thrust  of  the  Canadian- 
United  Statse  auto  treaty  which  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
under  consideration.  This  procedure 
is  going  directly  opposite  to  the  basic 
trade  policies  of  this  country  and  cer- 
tainly is  the  opposite  of  our  traditional 
emphasis  on  the  private  marketplace, 
properly  regulated  by  Government 
through  our  antitrust  laws  and  other 
laws  to  protect  the  consumer  and  to  pro- 
vide for  competition. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  coffee  treaty 
has  been  implem.ented  by  this  kind  of 
backward  agreement  using  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  effect  moving 
in  to  bring  about  "voluntary"  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say  in  my  supple- 
mental views,  although  the  administra- 
tion recognizes  that  this  is  bad  eco- 
nomics, they  have  argued  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  international  political,  and 
social  reasons.  The  administration  de- 
fends it  on  this  ground.  Congress,  in 
effect — and  I  am  reading  from  my  re- 
marks— is  confronted  with  a  fait  accom- 


pli in  that  the  administration  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement  into  effect  for  the  past 
2  years.  This  has  been  done  without 
this  enabling  legislation  througlx  admin- 
istrative improvisations.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Congress  and  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  loyal  opposition,  am 
somewhat  compelled  to  acquiesce,  i 
argue,  in  enabling  the  administration  to 
carry  out  its  treaties  and  legitimatizing 
much  it  has  done,  as  much  as  I  disagree 
with  the  basic  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  requires  that 
the  administration  report  back  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  my  views  on  the 
economics  are  not  sound,  arguing  against 
myself,  and  that  possibly  the  admin- 
istration's short-ran?,e  policies  may  be 
productive.  But  I  do  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  administration  and  with  Sec- 
retary Mann  when  he  said  that  there 
are  social  and  political  rea.sons  involved 
here  that  warrant  me  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill  with  reluctance.  I  think  short 
sighted  administration  policies  have  con- 
tributed to  create  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  policies  we 
are  following  are  wrong.  These  are  the 
policies  that  have  created  the  difficul- 
ties in  South  America  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  which  have  helped  to  establish 
one-crop  economies,  such  as  that  of 
Cuba.  The  situation  which  exists  to- 
day in  Cuba  is  to  a  large  degree  the 
result  of  our  Sugar  Act  and  another 
international  cartel  sponsored  by  the 
Government,  encouraging  Cuba  to  re- 
main a  one-crop  economy. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  .study 
of  the  history  of  Cuba  back  in  the  1890's 
and  1880's  will  show  that  Cuba  then  had 
a  fairly  diversified  ae;ricultural  economy. 
The  emphasis  of  this  administration  on 
voluntary  agreements  the  interests  equal- 
ization tax,  is  another  example  of  the 
same  thing — Government  by  men  and 
not  by  law — the  administration  sent  a 
message  up  saying  it  was  recommending 
that  an  interest  equalization  tax  be  put 
in  effect,  a  tariff  wall  against  American 
moneys  being  invested  in  foreign  securi- 
ties, and  then  immediately  printed  the 
forms  to  enforce  this  tax  before  Con- 
gress even  had  an  opportunity  to  enact 
such  a  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brought  about  an- 
other example  of  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment, a  further  extension  of  the  tax  not 
by  law  but  by  "voluntary"  agreement. 
But  note  the  techniques  of  the  admin- 
istration here  of  Government  action,  ac- 
tion without  congressional  approval. 

Then  putting  the  Congress  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  not  backing  up  the 
United  States  itself  in  these  obligations 
if  we  do  not  go  along  with  these  acts. 

There  is  the  voluntary  agreement  on 
oil  imports,  and  the  voluntary  agreement 
in  connection  with  textiles  in  the 
International  Textile  Agreement. 

We  see  also  in  this  legislation  a  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  problem  of  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves about  that.  This  is  going  to  hurt 
our  balance  of  payments.  One  of  the 
arguments  for  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  is  to  help  the  balance-of-pay- 
ment  problem  of  Brazil,  and  these  other 
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coffee  exporting  countries,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  U.S.  position  on  balance  of 
payments. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  impact  on 
the  American  coffee  consimier,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  This  would  result  in 
increaesd  coffee  prices.  It  is  designed  to 
do  that  because  it  is  trying  to  get  more 
money  over  to  these  Latin  American 
countries. 

The  administration  is  pursuing  a 
double  course  here.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  a  bill  under  consideration 
at  this  very  time  to  cut  back  on  the 
amount  a  tourist  can  bring  in  duty  free 
from  $100  to  $50,  to  help  our  balance  of 
payments.  In  other  proposals  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  hit  at  the  private 
sector  which  provides  the  strength  in  our 
balance-of-payments  situation.  At  the 
same  time  it  exercises  no  discipline  as 
far  as  its  own  investments  are  concerned. 
We  are  asked  to  increase  the  amounts 
to  be  spent  on  foreign  aid.  not  decrease 
them.  This  House  has  passed  a  $700 
million  increase  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank  and  $1  billion  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  is  Government 
capital  investment,  replacing  in  many  in- 
stances, I  would  suggest,  private  invest- 
ment which  is  at  the  base  of  our  basic 
and  strong  world  position. 

In  so  many  ways  this  bill  demonstrates 
and  brings  to  a  head  some  of  the  basical- 
ly inconsistent  policies  that  this  admin- 
istration is  following  in  international 
economics.  It  is  tragic,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  Congress  is  put  in  this  position 
today,  or  the  House,  where  we  have  to  go 
along  with  something  that  many  of  us 
feel  is  unsound  economics  and  contrary 
to  the  basic  principles  by  which  this 
Nation  had  become  strong.  Yet  because 
of  the  reckless  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion in  committing  the  Nation  itself. 
wi'.houi  waiting  for  proper  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  in  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  legitimatize  what  it  has  done 
and  to  back  it  up  in  the  commitments  it 
has  made. 

I  do  want  to  make  a  concluding  re- 
raark.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of 
the  technique  that  has  been  employed 
by  the  Executive  many  times  in  the  past 
in  having  executive  agreements  instead 
of  treaties,  when  the  subject  matter  deals 
with  trade  is  preferable,  then  the  House 
which  is  deeply  involved  in  trade  policy 
through  our  tariff  laws  would  be  able  to 
express  its  judgments  in  a  timely  and 
orderly  manner.    Trade  matters  should 
not  be  matters  for  the  treaty  technique 
requiring  just  the  action  of  the  other 
body.    Trade  issues  should  be  presented 
to  the  House  so  that  it  can  study  and 
debate   the   issue.     We  should   be    in- 
volved— the  process  in  connection  with 
the  Canadian-United  States  automobile 
treaty.    If  the  administration  is  going  to 
come  to  the  House  to  implement  these 
trade  treaties,  which  operate  in  the  field 
of  economics,  it  should  do  so  initially 
through  the  executive  agreement  route 
which  requires  action  of  both  Houses, 
majority  action  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  not  piecemeal — the  first  part, 
policy,  through  the  treaty  technique  with 
just  Senate  approval,  then  the  second 
part,  the  implementation,  which  requires 
action  of  both  bodies. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia TMr.  Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  bring  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  the  broader  prospect  of 
this  bill.  To  those  of  you  who  have  not 
read  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  hope 
you  will  do  so  and  look  at  a  particularly 
interesting  article  on  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  front  page  entitled  "Poor 
Nation's  Plight."  It  raises  the  very  im- 
portant question  about  the  position  of 
the  poorer  nations  in  terms  of  their  bal- 
ance of  payments.  But  it  also  brings 
back  in  prospect  what  our  long  term  in- 
terest is.  I  hope  you  will  look  on  this 
legislation  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to 
our  long  term  interests  as  a  very  vital 
manufacturing  industrial  nation  looking 
for  markets. 

We  are  engaged  in  programs  such  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  which  we 
hope  we  can  find  self-help  in  friendly, 
underdeveloped  nations.  Many  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  develop  the  dollars 
that  give  them  the  oportunity  to  do  their 
part  on  these  programs.  How  in  the 
world  can  we  hope  to  switch  from  pure 
aid  and  bring  into  a  partnership  ar- 
rangement the  capabilities  of  these  coun- 
tries when  we  are  not  willing  to  help 
them  do  what  they  can  with  the  products 
they  now  produce.  I  suggest  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, it  has  been  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions that  they  build  their  industrial 
complex  and  their  commercial  complex 
out  of  what  they  can  drag  out  of  the 
ground  and  this  means  either  farming 
or  it  means  minerals.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  our  friends,  particularly  Latin 
America. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  coffee  exports  count  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  the  exports  in  6  Latin 
American  countries  and  an  average  of 
25  percent  in  all  14  Latin  American  ex- 
porting nations. 

About  20  million  persons  in  the  world 
depend  on  coffee  for  their  livelihood  and 
more  than  60  percent  of  them  are  in 
Latin  America. 

Now,  I  do  not  look  on  this  legislation  as 
foreign  aid.  If  you  care  to  do  so.  I  will 
not  argue  that  with  you.  But  this  is 
more  rationally  serving  a  mutual  goal: 
that  is.  to  bring  into  being  a  stabilizing 
influence  in  a  basic  commodity — No  1. 
No.  2.  to  recognize  a  more  common- 
sense  principle  that  is  now  very  imcom- 
monly  entertained  and  that  is  that,  if  the 
growing  and  thriving  industrial  nations 
are  going  to  continue  their  expansion, 
they  will  have  to  seek  and  find  markets 
in  the  countries  of  the  world  that  pro- 
duce the  very  basic  materials  out  of 
which  we  support  our  processing  and 
manufacturing  activities. 

Now,  after  all,  gentlemen,  that  only 
represents  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  That  only  represents  100  nations. 
I  think  we  can  well  take  some  time  to 
turn  our  attention  to  our  long-term  in- 
terest in  that  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  and  100  nations  of  the  globe.  I 
should  also  suggest  that,  if  we  are  in- 
terested in  sharing  the  benefits  of  an 
emerging  better  life  In  this  world,  and 


if  we  feel  our  interest  is  involved  in  the 
stability  of  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  erupting  controversy  is  oppor- 
tunity for  communistic  exploitation  and 
thus  becomes  our  problem — if  we  are  in- 
terested in  these  things,  then  we  are  in- 
terested in  a  program  such  as  is  en- 
visioned in  this  legislation. 

The  industrially  developed  nations 
cannot  have  all  the  sugar  on  the  stick. 
If  we  are  to  realize  our  potential  for 
growth,  we  must  have  growing  new  mar- 
kets. We  found  in  America  that  the 
fanner  could  not  buy  the  city  goods  \m- 
less  there,  were  some  stability  and  fair- 
ness in  the  market  and  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  We  must  apply  this  les- 
son on  the  world  scene.  This  is  only  a 
small  exposure  of  this  problem  which  will 
be  discussed  in  the  well  of  this  House 
many  times  in  the  near  futiu-e.  Some  of 
the  sugar  or  usable  wealth  must  be  on 
the  bottom  of  the  stick  for  the  2  billion 
deprived  people  who  are  not  yet  partici- 
pants in  the  market  for  industrial  goods 
and  services. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamlin.  The  basic  moral  be- 
hind that  stoiy  is  that  there  are  certain 
problems  for  which  you  are  going  to  pay 
the  price  in  one  way  or  the  other.  You 
can  sit  down  and  intelligently  and  con- 
trollably  dicker  with  the  Pied  Piper  at 
the  time  when  you  can  see  the  solution 
for  a  reasonable  cost.  Or  you  can  wait 
until  it  becomes  a  crisis  and  it  is  then  a 
tragic  solution  you  have  before  you.  You 
have  no  choice  and  you  are  in  a  tragic 
situation. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  it  is  time  for  this 
country  and  all  countries  vigorously  to 
deal  with  the  Pied  Piper  of  these  world 
problems  at  a  time  when  we  can  do 
something  about  it  that  makes  sense 
rather  than  in  a  crisis  when  we  have  to 
solve  them  on  the  basis  of  tragedy. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  2  years  since  the 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  The  United  States  is  a  full 
member  of  that  agreement,  having  rati- 
fied it  in  December  1963.  But  the  United 
States  is  still  not  in  a  position  to  make 
its  membership  fully  effective.  It  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  we  are  the  only 
importing  member  of  the  agreement  not 
able  to  carry  out  all  of  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions. This  bill  will  remedy  the  matter. 
It  will  give  the  President  the  powers  he 
needs  to  comply  with  the  agreement. 

The  powers  authorized  in  this  bill  are 
really  quite  limited.  They  enable  the 
President  to  require  certificates  of  oiigin 
on  imports  of  coffee  from  member  coun- 
tries, so  that  the  Coffee  Organization  can 
have  a  full  record  of  the  source  and  flow 
of  coffee  in  world  trade,  and  they  enable 
the  President  to  limit  imports  of  coffee 
from  nonmembers  if  this  should  become 
necessary.  Nothing  in  this  bill  would 
require  our  coffee  trade  to  buy  from  any 
particular  country,  to  pay  any  particu- 
lar price  for  coffee,  or  to  buy  any  speci- 
fied quantity  of  coffee.  Our  trade  is  free 
to    continue    its    established    practices. 
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And  this  bill  protects  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  powers  and  duties  conferred 
by  the  bill  are  to  be  exercised  by  the 
President  so  as  to  protect  the  interests 
of  U.S.  consumers^  and  the  annual  re- 
port to  be  submitted  by  the  President  will 
include  a  summary  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Organiza- 
tion to  protect  these  interests. 

The  purpose  of  the  coffee  agreement 
is  to  bring,  some  stability  to  world  coffee 
trade.  Coffee  prices  fluctuate  wildly. 
Within  the  last  15  years  crreen  coffee 
prices  have  been  as  low  as  32  cents  a 
poimd  and  as  high  as  93  cents  a  pound. 
These  fluctuations  do  no  one  any  good. 
They  are  seriously  disruptive  to  the  econ- 
omies of  the  producing  countries,  espe- 
ciallj'  in  Latin  America:  they  are  dis- 
ruptive to  the  U.S.  coffee  trade;  and 
they  brine  no  lasting  benefits  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  The  purpose  of  the 
agreement  is  to  narrow  the  range  of 
fluctuations,  to  cut  off  the  peaks  and 
troughs,  and  keep  prices  on  a  reasonably 
even  keel.  And  the  way  it  seeks  to  do 
this  is  by  supply  control — limiting  ex- 
ports when  supply  is  in  excess  of  demand 
and  increasing  exports  when  demand 
rises.  The  burden  of  stabilizing  the  cof- 
fee market  falls  on  the  producing  coun- 
tries. It  is  they  who  have  to  retain 
coffee  when  supply  is  excessive  and  re- 
lease it  when  supply  is  tight.  Our  func- 
tion in  the  agreement  is  to  help  them 
police  themselves,  by  requiring  certifi- 
cates of  orisin  so  that  the  Organization 
can  monitor  the  flow  of  coffee  and  detect 
quota  violations.  And  our  function  is 
also  to  insure  that  the  ajrreement  is  oper- 
ated to  protect  our  consumers. 

Although  the  agreement  has  been  in 
effect  for  only  about  2  years,  it  has  al- 
ready proved  its  value  to  consumers. 
The  steep  drop  in  Brazilian  production 
following  severe  frost  and  drought 
caused  prices  to  rise  sharply  last  year. 
As  importers  and  roasters  rushed  to  stock 
up.  By  raising  the  export  quotas  some 
3  million  bags,  thus  insuring  the  market 
that  its  need  would  be  met.  the  agree- 
ment was  able  to  check  the  price  rise 
and  in  fact  to  reverse  it.  The  price  of 
Santos  4.  a  typical  coffee,  is  now  45  cents, 
down  from  50  cents  last  March;  substan- 
tially above  its  depression  low  of  34  cents 
in  1962  it  is  true,  but  well  below  the 
average  of  the  last  15  years.  There  is 
no  speculative  fever  and  importers  are 
confident  that  they  can  secure  ample 
supplies  to  meet  their  needs.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  1954  when  severe  frost 
in  Brazil  caused  prices  to  skyrocket  from 
about  58  cents  to  over  90  cents  a  pound 
and  speculation  was  rampant.  There 
was  no  agreement  then  and  no  oppor- 
tunity for  consuming  countries  to  en- 
sure responsible  behavior  by  the  produc- 
ers. So  long  as  we  have  a  voice  in  the 
agreement  and  in  fact  a  virtual  veto, 
we  can  fce  confident  that  the  agreement 
will  protect  our  interests  and  prevent 
any  unwarranted  increase  in  coffee 
prices. 

The  producing  countries  need  this 
agreement  to  protect  them  from  the 
sharp  gyrations  in  price  and  income  that 
make  planning  and  development  impos- 
sible. When  prices  are  too  high,  they 
suffer  from  inflation.    When  in  the  next 


round,  prices  plummet,  so  too  do  their 
exchange  earnings,  their  government 
revenues,  and  their  domestic  income. 
And  when  their  revenues  fall,  they  cur- 
tail their  purchases  from  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket, and  we  have  to  bail  them  out.  Sta- 
ble returns  that  grow  as  consumption 
grows  is  their  objective,  and  it  is  ours 
as  well.  This  agreement  is  a  key  ele- 
ment of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We 
should  give  it  our  full  support  and  en- 
able the  United  States  to  do  its  part  to 
stabilize  world  coffee  trade. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  granting  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  legislation,  as  I  have  favored  it 
when  it  has  come  before  the  House  on 
previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  favoring  this  leg- 
islation in  the  first  place  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I.  for  one. 
have  confidence  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  President,  and  I  believe  we  ought 
to  give  him  this  legislation  because  it  is 
helpful  particularly  in  the  area  of  our 
Latin  American  relations. 

I  have  not  traveled  as  extensively,  per- 
haps, as  some  of  my  colleagues,  but  I 
have  traveled  in  South  America. 

I  believe  these  great  nations  want  trade 
and  not  aid.  I  believe  these  great  na- 
tions want  us  to  help  them  to  make  their 
own  way.  They  do  not  want  aid  handed 
to  them  on  a  silver  platter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  I  had 
the  honor  of  sponsoring  an  amendment 
to  Pubhc  Law  480  which  promoted  more 
food-for-work  projects  throughout  the 
world.  If  I  had  my  way— and  I  believe 
I  speak  the  sentiment  of  all  of  us — we 
would  give  every  person  who  wanted  to 
work  an  opportunity  to  work.  I  sincere- 
ly believe  this  legislation  will  enable  our 
sister  republics  in  Latin  America  to  cre- 
ate more  jobs  for  their  people  and  bet- 
ter care  for  their  own  economic  needs. 

I  say  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  favor  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  told  that  just  a  1-cent  change 
in  a  pound  of  green  coffee  in  price  could 
well  mean  $50  million  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  and  perhaps  $65  million  to 
all  the  coffee-producing  nations  of  the 
world.  So  I  repeat,  it  is  a  part  of  our 
foreign  po!icy  to  help  our  friendly  neigh- 
bors to  help  themselves;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  think  this  legislation  ought 
to  be  passed. 

Then  in  the  second  instance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  committee  so  cogently 
points  out  in  this  report,  in  their  view 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
suming public  of  the  United  States.  I 
listened  with  appreciation  to  the  address 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  remember  back  in  the 
first  Congress  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
belonging  to.  the  83d  Congress,  she  .stood 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  she 
pointed  to  the  coffee-scarcity  scare  which 


she  said  was  a  hoax.  She  pointed  out 
that  the  price  of  coffee  had  zoomed  to  9o 
cents  a  pound,  as  I  recall— the  pr^ce  of 
green  coffee.  In  some  restaurants  you 
could  get  a  cup  of  coilee  for  5  cents,  and 
then  the  price  went  up  to  10  ceiUs'  in 
restaurants  where  you  could  get  a  cup 
of  coffee  for  10  cents  it  went  up  to  15 
cents.  And  in  those  restaurants  where 
they  had  been  paying  25  cents  for  coffee 
the  price  \.ent  up  to  35  cents.  And  iti 
some  of  those  restaurants  those  prices 
have  not  been  reduced  to  this  day. 

The  American  consumer  paid  billions 
of  dollars  more— and  I  sincerely  believe 
that   this   would   be   supported   by  re- 
search—the American  consuming  public 
paid  billions  of  dollars — imagine  that- 
just  because  of  this  coffee-scarcity  scare 
Last  year  we  had  another  coffee  scar- 
city scare.     Last  year  prices  befran  to 
zoom.     The   production   in   Brazil  had 
plummeted  from  44  million  bags  in  1959- 
60   to  about   10  million  bags  this  year 
Once  again  there  was  a  scarcity  scare! 
But   we   had    the   International   Coffee 
Agreement.    And  what  happened?    The 
price  of  coffee  was  stabilized  at  about  45 
cents  a  pound  for  green  coffee;  futures 
about  40  cents  a  pound,  and  the  coffee 
that  you  buy  to  take  home  costs  about 
84.4  cents  a  pound  can.    This  price  is  be- 
low the  average  cost  for  the  last  15  years. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  facts  to  indi- 
cate, in  my  opinion,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  because  of  this  agree- 
ment and  because  of  this  legislation  that 
implements  that  agreement,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  going  to  be  best  served, 
and  I  plead  with  our  colleagues  who  are 
interested   in   the  consumer,  as  we  all 
are — and  many  of  you  voted  against  this 
legislation  the  last  time  we  considered  it 
in  the  House,  because  you  believed  it  was 
bad  for  the  consumer — I  suggest  to  you 
that  I  believe  we  can  prove  to  you  that  it 
is  good  for  the  consumer.    Of  course,  no 
one  can  tell  with  100-percent  accuracy 
what  is   going   to   happen.     Nothing  is 
certain  except  death  and  taxes,  and  yet. 
as  so  many  gentlemen  have  pointed  out. 
if  by  concurrent   resolution  we  decide 
that  this  legislation  is  a  failure,  it  can 
be  negated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  and  I  believe  I  have 
an  item  of  news  for  the  coffee  consumers 
in  Wisconsin,  northern  Virginia.  Florida, 
and  Arkansas,  and  that  is  that  coffee 
prices  have  already  been  stabilized  at 
artificially  high  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  another  small 
item  of  news  for  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]  who  sits  before 
me  on  the  mourners'  bench. 

Mr.  IVIATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  May  I  move  to  the 
amen  comer,  sir? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman  do  just  that  because 
when  the  consumers  of  coffee  in  Florida 
and  elsewhere  talk  to  the  gentleman,  and 
other  supporters  of  this  bill,  they  ought 
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to  be  on  the  amen  bench  as  well  as  on 
the  mourners'  bench. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  talks  about  trade-not-aid  with 
South  America.  The  Finance  Minister 
of  Brazil — he  was  the  then  Finance  Min- 
ister— came  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  not  so  many 
months  ago  seeking  some  $200  million. 
When  I  suggested  to  him  that  we  trade 
our  handout  wheat  for  Brazilian  coffee, 
he  threw  his  hands  in  the  air  in  protest 
and  came  half  way  up  out  of  his  chair. 

Why  cannot  we  trade  wheat  for  coffee? 
Because  he  said,  they  have  to  have  our 
dollars.  They  are  not  going  to  trade 
coffee  for  w-heat.  They  are  not  going  to 
trade  anything  else  for  coffee  as  long  as 
they  can  get  foreign  giveaway  money 
while  they  bilk  the  consuming  public  of 
this  country,  and  you  here  today  will  be 
assisting  in  that  bilking  of  the  consumers 
if  you  pass  thi.s  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  ti-y  to  say  that  coffee  prices 
have  not  increased.  I  want  to  call  up 
one  of  the  best  witnes.ses  on  this  House 
floor  to  attest  the  fact  that  coffee  prices 
have  increased.  The  witness  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills!  . 

On  May  27,  1964,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  collider  the  bill,  H.R.  4198,  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  to  provide  for  free 
importation  of  soluble  and  instant  coffee. 
At  that  time  I  reserved  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  do  not  ordinarily  do  that  but  I 
did  on  this  occasion.  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  if  that  bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of 
soluble  and  instant  coffee.  The  gentle- 
mans  answer  was  in  the  negative. 
There  followed  this  colloquy,  which  I 
quote  in  part: 

Mr.  Gross.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  that  the  International  Cofifee 
Agreement  has  worked  In  reverse  insofar  as 
American  consumers  are  concerned.  We  have 
seen  nothing  but  increasing  prices  of  coffee 
to  consumers. 

Mr.  Mills.  I  must  say  in  connection  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed  In  the  developments 
that  have  occurred  since  the  House  did  act 
on  this  legislation  Implementing  this  coffee 
agreement.  The  price  of  coffee  has  gone  up. 
We  were  told  in  the  contunittee — 

And,  parenthetically,  I  suppose  I  can 
attribute  this  to  the  State  Department — 

v;e  were  told  In  the  committee  that  the 
agreement  itself  could  not  go  into  effect  until 
the  Implementing  legislation  was  passed. 
But  I  find  that  even  though  the  other  Body 
has  not  passed  the  legislation,  they  are  op- 
erating as  a  practical  matter  under  the 
treaty  as  though  the  treaty  had  been  Im- 
plemented. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  of  coffee 
has  gone  up  as  a  result  of  this  agreement, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
that  statement. 

Now,  I  wonder  where  and  when  all  of 
this  newfound  concem  for  producers? 
Last  ycnr,  hogs  were  selling  for  $12  per 
hundred  to  the  farmers  in  Arkansas. 

There  was  a  surplus  of  pork  in  this 
counti-y.  and  the  low  prices  to  farmers  re- 
flected that  surplus.  There  was  also  a 
huge  surplus  of  coffee  last  year  in  the 


coffee -producing  countries  but  instead  of 
reduced  coffee  prices  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment permitted  the  international  coffee 
cartel  to  limit  imports  to  this  country  and 
otherwise  control  the  flow  of  coffee  thus 
maintaining  the  high  prices. 

I  reiterate,  how  the  hearts  of  some  peo- 
ple bleed  for  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try until  it  is  decided  by  some  of  those  in 
high  places  to  gouge  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  especially  the  poor,  downtrod- 
den coffee  barons. 

I  did  not  hear  anybody  rise  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  cry  about  how  the  pro- 
ducers in  Arkansas  were  being  punished. 
You  weep  about  wild  price  fluctuations  as 
they  affect  the  coffee  producers  of  some 
foreign  land,  but  who  is  doing  anything 
about  prices  paid  to  fanners  in  Arkansas, 
Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Floi-ida?  Any- 
body? The  farmers  of  Iowa  get  25  cents 
a  dozen  or  less  for  eggs,  probably  less  in 
Arkansas  where  they  produce  more. 
V/ho  is  complaining  about  the  prices  the 
farmers  are  getting  in  Arkansas  for  their 
eggs  today? 

Why  all  this  new-found  concern  for  the 
South  Americans  in  the  matter  of  coffee 
prices?  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts TMr.  O'Neill]  properly  described 
this  bill  when  he  discussed  it  under  the 
rule  and  said  it  was  just  another  foreign 
aid  bill.    Of  course  it  is. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  many  of  you  in 
this  House,  certainly  a  majority,  stepped 
up  and  turned  loose  another  $700  million 
of  our  taxpayers'  cash  for  the  Inter- 
American  Bank.  How  much  more  do  you 
want  to  do  for  these  people?  They  have 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  coming 
to  them  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  will 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  next 
2  weeks.  How  much  more  do  you  want 
to  bilk  the  consumers  of  this  country  in 
order  to  provide  foreign  aid  for  the  South 
Americans?  And  I  might  ask  in  passing, 
where  are  these  South  Americans  today 
in  the  matter  of  fighting  and  dying  that 
is  going  on  in  the  Dominican  Republic? 
Where  are  they? 

This  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
stripped  of  excess  verbiage,  means  con- 
trolled exports  and  higher  revenues  to 
foreign  coffee-producing  nations.  In 
turn,  this  can  only  mean  continuing  high 
and  perhaps  even  higher  coffee  prices  to 
American  consumers.  In  effect,  it  puts 
a  floor  under  coffee  prices,  but  no  ceil- 
ing. The  price  to  Americans,  who  con- 
sume half  of  the  coffee  sold  in  the  world, 
can  and  will  be  anything  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

I  have  fought  this  legislation  in  every 
way  I  know  how,  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  sanc- 
tion to  an  international  cartel.  Even 
before  adoption  of  the  legislation  the 
Coffee  Council  in  London,  headquarters 
for  the  cartel,  fixed  the  volume  of  export 
quotas  for  coffee-producing  countries  at 
1  percent  below  estimated  world  con- 
sumption. This  started  immediate  price 
increases,  ranging  from  1  to  10  cents  a 
pound,  depending  on  the  type  of  coffee. 
On  the  basis  of  present  American  con- 
sumption, every  penny-per-pound  in- 
crease means  that  this  Nation's  con- 
sumers cough  up  approximately  $31  mil- 
lion more  for  their  coffee.  The  figure 
may  be  higher.    I  did  not  get  the  figure 


that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  used 
a  little  while  ago  and,  of  course,  none  of 
us  have  the  benefit  of  the  hearings  that 
were  held  because  for  some  strange  rea- 
son they  did  not  see  fit  to  print  those 
hearings. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  say  it 
was  necessary  to  stop  "price  fluctua- 
tions" in  foreign  countries  and  "stabilize 
their  economies."  Their  hearts  bleed 
for  foreign  producers,  but  never  do  the 
same  individuals  bleed  for  American 
agricultural  producers  who  are  the  con- 
stant victims  of  price  fluctuations  which 
contribute  heavily  to  an  unstabilized, 
artificial  economy  in  this  Nation. 

The  implementing  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  simply  means  that  a 
new  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
launched  with  housewives  ajid  consumers 
paying  the  bills.  And  this  is  to  be  super- 
imposed upon  the  so-called  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  other  programs  through 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  already  being  funneled  each  year  to 
the  coffee -producing  nations.  Inciden- 
tally, this  can  be  a  beautiful  windfall  to 
the  coffee  barons  of  South  and  Central 
America. 

Is  there  no  end  to  the  victimizing  of 
American  citizens? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  TMr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  back 
in  1962  a  good  many  of  us  voted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I  had 
some  mixed  feelings  about  it.  but  I  voted 
affirmatively  nevertheless.  I  would  do  so 
again  today.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
arguments  offered  by  proponents  of  the 
act  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  philosophy  and  objective  of  this 
act  is  to  lessen  the  strait  jacket  of  world 
trade,  to  reduce  artificial  barriers  to  com- 
merce, and  to  make  possible  a  freer  flow 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  indus- 
trialized nations  like  ourselves  but  for 
the  developing  nations.  It  would  hope- 
fully reduce  the  amount  of  market  rig- 
ging on  an  international  basis  and  re- 
sult in  less  government  control  of  sup- 
plies and  prices. 

In  other  words,  this  act  was  intended 
to  make  ix)ssible  a  freer  flow  of  com- 
modities and  services. 

We  now  have  in  progress  in  Geneva 
negotiations  which  are  aimed  at  carrying 
out  the  objectives  of  this  act.  and  mean- 
while at  the  very  mom. en  t  when  these 
critical  and  very  important  negotiations 
are  undenxay.  we  are  enacting  a  proposal 
which  on  the  face  of  it  seems  to  work  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  that  great  act  of  1962. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  reconcile  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  with  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  here  today.  I  ^sill  cer- 
tainly gladly  yield  to  anyone  who  can 
reconcile  these  two  acts.  How  does  one 
fit  into  the  other?  To  me  they  are 
mutually  exclusive  in  their  objectives. 
Have  we  actually  turned  our  back  on  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act?  Are  we  pulling 
the  i-ug  out  from  under  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva  who  are  seeking  to 
reduce  rather  than  increase  barriers  to 
trade? 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  assurances  had 
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been  given  to  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  the  original  authorization 
that  this  coffee  agreement  would  not  be 
canied  out  until  enabhng  legislation  had 
been  enacted. 

Here  today,  2  years  later,  we  still  have 
not  enacted  the  enabling  legislation,  but 
if  I  am  correctly  infonned.  the  agree- 
ment has  been  carried  out  for  a  matter 
of  almost  2  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis  1  in  his  very  excellent  remarks 
said  that  this  has  been  done  without 
enabling  legislation  through  administra- 
tive improvisation.  Well.  I  wonder  if  we 
are  wise  to  put  our  stamp  of  approval  on 
this  legislation  simply  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  found  a  way  to  impro- 
vise in  the  interftn  and  cany  out  what 
we  would  otherwise  consider  to  be  an  un- 
wise agreement  to  rig  world  markets. 

I  repeat  my  offer  to  yield  to  anyone 
who  can  reconcile  this  legislation  with 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
gentleman's  thinking  with  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  or  not.  but  I  do  not  think  it 
Is  too  difficult  for  anybody  to  realize  that 
we  are  talking  about  stabilizing  the  sup- 
ply and  price  of  a  commodity  that  we  do 
not  produce  which  in  the  end  will  work 
to  the  ultimate  benefit.  I  believe,  of  the 
American  consumer.  We  must  consider 
in  a  different  way  that  which  we  do  not 
produce.  Now  we  stabilize  the  price  of 
cotton  that  my  people  produce  and  I  op- 
pose controls  when  possible  and  the  price 
of  wheat  that  the  gentleman's  people  pro- 
duce and  I  think  we  all  in  the  end  benefit 
from  that  because  sadly  enough  this  Is 
the  only  way  to  keep  many  farmin?.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  would 
raise  the  roof  off  this  Capitol  if  they  ever 
ran  out  of  coffee  and  we  would  get  more 
cold  shoulder  and  hot  tongue  in  the 
morning  from  the  wives  at  breakfast  than 
most  of  us  would  want  if  we  let  coffee 
disappear  from  the  American  market. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  dispute  the 
contention  that  the  programs  variously 
described  as  supply  management  or  price 
control  or  crop  control  have  actually 
acted  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers, 
the  taxpayers  or  the  farmers.  I  believe 
in  each  case,  and  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  cotton  program,  the  opposite  has 
been  true. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
situation  in  which  we  cannot  buy  coffee. 
But  so  long  as  other  countries  produce 
coffee  and  seek  markets  for  it,  I  am  sure 
coffee  will  be  made  available  to  us.  We 
will  have  the  best  opportunity  on  the 
average,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  get  fair 
prices  as  consumers  when  we  have  access 
to  these  commodities  through  an  un- 
encumbered, unrigged  market. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  rejecting  this 
legislation  will  result  in  a  free  market 
situation  even  for  coffee,  but  it  would  be 
a  healthy  and  hopeful  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
make  his  remarks,  in  the  light  of  what 
happened  to  the  very  fine  and  well- 
developed  cotton  futures  market,  the  fu- 
tures market  in  wheat,  and  others,  as  a 
result  of  the  Government  moving  in  im- 
der  this  Government  technique  to 
stabilize  prices.  In  fact,  this  is  going 
backward,  as  many  of  us  feel,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  continually  hear 
from  the  consumers  as  a  result  of  ex- 
actly this  kind  of  substitution  of  govern- 
ment fiat  in  stabilizing  prices  instead  of 
the  development,  regulation,  and  preser- 
vation of  well-regulated  futures  markets. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  As  much  as  I  am 
opposed  to  controls.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  without  some  sort  of  support  for  the 
cotton  farmer  today  there  would  not  be 
1  cotton  farmer  in  100  able  to  put  a  plow- 
in  the  ground  and  raise  a  crop  in  the 
calendar  year  1965. 

We  must  admit  that  this  can  be  clas- 
sified by  some,  and  some  have  so  classi- 
fied it.  as  foreign  aid  legislation.  If  that 
is  what  it  is,  it  is  a  good  bit  cheaper  than 
other  foreign  aid  programs  in  which  we 
have  engaged.  But  aside  from  this  we 
must  honor  our  commitment.  If  in  the 
end  the  cost  is  raised  to  the  consumer 
we  can  withdraw  by  the  device  provided 
in  this  bill.    I  believe  it  is  worth  a  try. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bingham  1. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all.  I  should  like  to  compliment  our 
great  Speaker  on  demonstrating  once 
again  his  wisdom  and  sense  of  the  ap- 
propriate by  selecting  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  for  the  debate  on  this  legislation 
a  gentleman — Mr.  Yates,  of  Illinois — 
with  such  wide  experience  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  at 
the  United  Nations  with  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  rise  to  support  the  pending  bill  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  of  great  importance  as 
a  part  of  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  for- 
eign policy. 

I  was  serving  at  the  United  Nations  at 
the  time  when  the  coffee  agreement  was 
being  negotiated  and  I  know  how  long 
and  hard  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries  labored 
to  achieve  an  agreement  which  would 
be  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 
I  was  disturbed  just  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  read  the  lead  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  under  the  following 
headline,  "Less  Developed  Lands  Suffer 
Sharp  Downturn  in  Economic  Fortunes." 
This  unfavorable  trend  presents  us  with 
a  dangerous  situation.  In  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  British  economist. 
Barbara  Ward,  the  United  States  and 
other  wealthy  industrial  powers  of  the 
West  face  the  real  possibility  of  "a  sort 
of  international  class  war  of  the  messiest 
kind." 


The  coffee  agreement  which  this  bill 
would  implement  is  a  sensible  step  which 
would  assist  many  of  om-  friends  among 
the  developing  couiitries  to  earn  their 
way  toward  economic  progress,  rather 
than  to  have  to  depend  on  outside  as- 
sistance. I  know  from  my  experience  in 
the  point  4  program  of  President  Ti-u- 
man  and  at  the  United  Nations  that. 
without  exception,  the  developing  coun- 
tries prefer  to  earn  their  way  if  they 
can. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  in  our 
policy  toward  the  'poorer  nations  of  the 
world  we  should  stress  "trade,  not  aid." 
That  is  perhaps  an  oversimplification  of 
the  problem.  But  some  of  the  argu- 
ments made  here  today  against  this 
measure  seem  to  represent  a  philosophy 
of  "neither  trade  nor  aid." 

I  hope  the  House  will  give  overwhelm- 
ing approval  to  the  bill  before  us. 

The  article  which  I  referred  to  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  12,  1965, 
Is  as  follows: 

Poor  Nations'  Plight — Less-Developed  Lands 
Suffer  Sharp  Downturn  in  Economic 
Fortunes — Levels  op  Foreign  Exchange, 
Gold  Drop  as  Import  Costs  Rise,  Export 
Prices  Fall — Synthetics  Cut  Into  Mar- 
kets 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
New  York. — The  economic  fortunes  of  the 
world's  poor  nations,  which  only  a  short  time 
ago  seemed   a   little  brighter,  "are   taking  a 
major  turn  for  the  worse. 

Though  the  roots  of  this  turnabout  are 
largely  economic,  many  diplomats  and  econo- 
mists view  the  implications  as  overwhelming- 
ly— and  dangerously — political.  Unless  the 
present  decline  can  be  reversed,  these  an- 
alysts fear,  the  United  States  and  other 
wealthy  industrial  powers  of  the  West  face 
the  distinct  possibility,  in  the  words  of  Brit- 
ish economist  Barbara  Ward,  "of  a  sort  of  in- 
ternational class  war  of  the  messiest  kind." 
The  present  trend  has  "within  it  the  seeds 
of  disastrous  conflict,"  warns  Miss  Wsird. 
among  others. 

The  recent  turn  of  economic  fortunes  can 
be  glimpsed  In  statistics  compiled  by  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  A  widely  used 
gage  of  a  country's  economic  well-being  is 
the  amount  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange, 
such  as  dollars  and  pounds.  It  has  in  reserve 
to  pay  its  debts  to  other  countries.  Until 
about  the  middle  of  last  year,  these  reserves 
of  the  countries  the  IMP  classifies  as  "less 
developed"— in  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East.  Africa,  and  Asia — had  been  mounting 
with  vigor.  The  total  hit  a  record  of  $10.1 
billion  in  mid- 1964,  some  18  percent  higher 
than  only  a  year  and  a  half  before  and  nine 
times  the  2-percent  gain  of  industrial  coun- 
tries' reserves  in  the  same  span. 

THE    GAP     widens 

The  picture  has  changed  drastically  since 
about  mld-1964.  however.  The  industrial  na- 
tions have  added  nearly  $2  billion  to  their 
reserves,  which  now  approximate  $52  billion. 
At  the  same  time,  the  reserves  of  the  less- 
developed  group  not  only  have  stopped  ris- 
ing, but  have  declined  some  $200  million. 

To  analysts  such  as  Britain's  Miss  Ward, 
the  significance  of  such  statistics  is  clear: 
The  economic  gap  is  rapidly  widening  "be- 
tween a  white,  complacent,  highly  bourgeois, 
very  wealthy,  very  small  North  Atlantic  elite 
and  everybody  else,  and  this  is  not  a  very 
comfortable  heritage  to  leave  to  one's  chil- 
dren," 

"Everybody  else"  Includes  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  earth, 
spread  through  about  100  nations;  it  is  per- 
haps a  sign  of  their  Increasing  economic  f  rus- 
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tratlon  that  these  countries  generally  insist 
fhev  be  called  less  developed  or  developing, 
«ther  than  underdeveloped.  "Everybody 
^ge"  it  should  be  added,  is  increasing  In 
numbers  at  the  rate  of  more  than  2.5  per- 
cent annually,  considerably  above  the  aver- 
lee  population  growth  of  less  than  2  per- 
cent a  year  In  the  25  or  so  relatively  rich 
nations  of  the  world. 

CAINS  HARD  TO   MAKE 

The  comparative  rapid  population  rise  in 
the  poor  countries,  of  course,  makes  gains 
ia  living  standards  extra  hard  to  achieve; 
UJ^.  studies  show  that  roughly  half  the  for- 
eign assistance  these  lands  get  is  con- 
sumed m  simply  maintaining  living  stand- 
ards. 

Per  capita  income — as  good  a  meas- 
ure of  living  conditions  as  any — Is  woe- 
fully low  m  most  of  these  nations. 
In  many,  it  is  less  than  $100  a  year,  and 
is  hardly  rising;  in  some  countries  it  has 
actually  fallen  in  the  past  year.  In  the 
strife-torn  Dominican  Republic,  per  capi- 
ta income,  at  about  $240,  has  barely  budged 
since  1960.  In  the  United  States,  by  com- 
parison. It  exceeds  $2,300  yearly  and  is  climb- 
ing swiftly. 

There  have  been  poor  nations  living  along- 
side relatively  rich  nations  since  the  begin- 
ning of  history,  of  course;  cyclical  swings  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  less-developed,  commod- 
ity-producing nations  are  nothing  new,  ei- 
ther, but  have  reflected  the  periods  of  pros- 
perity and  recession  In  the  Industrial  lands 
that  consume  raw  materials.  Still,  the  pres- 
ent worsening  of  conditions  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  comes  at  a  time  when 
some  International  economists  had  grown 
more  hopeful  for  the  longer  term  outlook. 
They  were  hoping,  perhaps  overoptlmlstical- 
iT,  that  the  poor  countries  were  starting  to 
close  the  economic  gap  left  by  centiu-les  of 
backwardness. 

Between  1960  and  1964,  exports  of  the  less- 
developed  nations  increased  a  full  25  percent, 
the  IMF  reports.  In  the  same  period,  the 
average  price  of  raw  commodities — the  agri- 
cultural goods  and  other  unprocessed  com- 
modities that  comprise  the  main  exports  of 
most  less-developed  lands — climbed  more 
than  20  percent,  according  to  the  Reuters 
United  Kingdom  commodity  price  index. 

Recent  events,  however,  have  prompted 
most  analysts  to  conclude  that  the  encourag- 
ing 1960-64  trend  was  nothing  more  than 
a  temporary  reversal  of  what  Raul  Prcblsch, 

a  high-ranking  U.N.  economist,  calls  the  ten- 
dency of  the  developing  countries  "toward 
deteriorating  terms  of  trade." 

COMMODiry  PRICES  FALL 

A  few  statistics  help  spell  out  the  worsen- 
ing of  most  poor  countries'  trade  positions 
la  recent  months.  The  Reuters  price  Index, 
which  had  been  rising,  has  fallen  about  6 
percent  since  its  1964  high,  and  IMF  figures 
show  that  exports  of  the  less-developed  lands 
have  barely  budged  since  the  middle  of  last 
year.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  average 
price  of  manufactured  goods — which  the  de- 
veloping countries  must  have  if  they  are  ever 
to  diversify  their  commodity-oriented  econ- 
omies— has  not  only  been  on  the  rise,  but 
has  very  recently  been  rising  at  a  faster 
rate. 

.'Accordingly,  the  healthy  trade  surplus  of 
S1.7  billion  annually  that  the  less-developed 
nations  registered  as  recently  as  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year  has  evaporated.  In  Its 
place  is  a  deepening  trade  deficit;  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1964,  the  latest  period  for 
which  an  overall  figure  has  been  complied, 
the  poor  countries'  Imports  topped  their  ex- 
ports by  $1.6  billion,  on  a  yearly  basis. 

If  the  present  decline  persists,  warns  Mr. 
Prebisch,  of  the  U.N.,  "the  trade  gap  of  the 
developing  countries  may  reach  an  order  of 
magnitude  of  about  $20  billion  by  1970." 
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In  part,  the  recent  turnabout  reflects  the 
growing  impact  of  developments  that  long 
have  tended  to  restrict  the  exports  of  devel- 
oping lands. 

Synthetics,  for  example,  are  cutting  more 
deeply  Into  demand  for  such  natural  com- 
modities as  rubber  and  wool.  Manmade  ma- 
terials, In  fact,  account  for  more  than  a  third 
of  the  increase  In  the  developed  countries' 
consumption  of  industrial  raw  materials  in 
the  last  few  years,  considerably  above  the 
proportion  a  decade  ago. 

The  developed  countries,  moreover,  are 
sharply  boosting  their  own  production  of 
many  natural  commodities  traditionally  pur- 
chased from  less-developed  areas.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  industrial  countries  not  only  are 
becoming  more  self-sufficient,  but  also  are 
taking  commodity  business  away  from  less 
fortunate  lands.  At  present,  roughly  60  per- 
cent of  world  exports  of  primary  materials 
are  from  developed  countries,  up  from  47 
percent  15  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  such  Intensifying  long-term 
pressures,  several  very  recent  developments 
are  conspiring  to  curtail  economic  progress 
in  less-developed  lands. 

SLOWDOWNS    elsewhere    HURT 

During  much  of  the  1960-64  period  of  im- 
proving fortunes  in  many  backward  coun- 
tries, the  economies  of  most  industrial  na- 
tions— the  poor  lands'  chief  customers — were 
expanding  swiftly.  Industrial  output  in  the 
slx-natlon  European  Common  Market 
spurted  nearly  10  percent  a  year  during  the 
period.  Recently,  however,  the  growth  of 
many  Industrial  countries  has  slowed;  for 
example.  Industrial  production  In  France, 
a  key  member  of  the  Common  Market,  ac- 
tually slipped  a  bit  In  a  recent  12-month 
period. 

The  Impact  of  such  a  slowdown  on  the  ex- 
ports of  most  poor  nations  has  been  consid- 
erable, analysts  say.  Take  the  case  of  French 
wool  imports.  In  the  past  2  years,  these  Im- 
ports have  plummeted  to  about  300  million 
pounds  a  year  from  nearly  400  million.  The 
decline  closely  parallels  a  recent  drop  In 
French  production  of  worsted  yarn,  the  fin- 
ished product  In  which  much  of  the  raw  im- 
ported wool  is  used. 

Dissension  among  many  of  the  developing 
countries  Is  adding  to  the  recent  pressures  on 
their  commodity  exports.  Late  last  year,  for 
instance,  six  major  cocoa  producers  signed 
a  pact  agreeing  to  hold  down  their  cocoa 
sales,  in  an  effort  to  push  up  sagging  cocoa 
prices.  But  no  sooner  was  the  pact  In  effect 
than  some  of  the  countries  began  violating 
It,  selling  their  beans,  as  one  New  York 
commodity  trader  puts  it,  "behind  the  backs 
of  the  other  five."  Result:  Cocoa  prices  have 
skidded  by  about  a  third  since  last  October 
when  the  agreement  supposedly  went  Into 
effect. 

SOME  SUCCESSFUL  PACTS 

Not  all  efforts  to  forge  commodity  agree- 
ments have  failed  as  dismally  as  the  cocoa 
producers'  attempt;  somewhat  more  success- 
ful arrangements  have  been  worked  out  for 
such  commodities  as  wheat,  coffee,  and  tin. 
In  addition,  most  developing  nations  have 
launched  a  series  of  discussions,  through  a 
unit  of  the  U.N.  aimed  hopefully  at  estab- 
lishing broad  measures  to  bolster  commodity 
prices.  After  almost  a  year  of  sporadic  dis- 
cussion, however,  the  U.N.  talks  have  pro- 
duced little  more  than  windy  press  releases. 

In  some  recent  Instances,  developing  coun- 
tries have  acted  with  downright  hostility  to- 
ward one  another,  and  this  has  hurt  their 
export  earnings.  Example:  As  part  of  its 
war  against  rubber-producing  Malaysia,  In- 
donesia has  been  selling  rubber  at  cutrate 
prices;  this  price  attack,  analysts  say,  has 
badly  hurt  the  financial  reserves  of  both 
Asian  countries. 

On  top  of  other  problems,  it  is  increasingly 
evident  that  many  developing  countries,  par- 


ticularly new  African  nations,  suffer  from  a 
gaping  lack  of  marketing  know-how. 

Analysts  cite  the  apparent  absence  of  stor- 
age planning  prior  to  the  unsuccessful  cocoa 
pact.  "Apparently,  nobody  gave  any  serious 
thought  to  warehousing  facilities  in  which  to 
store  beans  to  be  held  off  the  market,"  the 
aforementioned  commodity  trader  says. 
"Adequate  storage  facilities  in  the  producer 
countries  simply  don't  exist,  and  this  un- 
doubtedly prompted  some  of  the  violations  of 
the  pact."  The  six  countries  are  Nigeria, 
Ivory  Coast,  Cameroon,  Togo,  Ghana,  and 
Brazil. 

SWIFT  RISE  IN  DEBT 

The  magnitude  of  the  poor  lands'  economic 
predicament  is  suggested  by  the  swift  rise 
of  their  debt  burden.  About  a  third  of  the 
financial  assistance  these  countries  receive 
currently  from  Industrial  nations  Is  eaten 
up  servicing  foreign  debt,  compared  with 
only  8  percent  in  1955. 

Not  only  have  many  developing  countries 
been  borrowing  far  beyond  their  means,  ana- 
lysts say,  but  less  of  the  assistance  being  pro- 
vided is  in  the  form  of  grants.  Grants  make 
up  some  70  percent  of  U.S.  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries, down  from  about  90  percent  early  in 
the  post- World  War  II  era.  The  total  for- 
eign debt  of  the  developing  nations  current- 
ly exceeds  $30  billion,  up  from  $10  billion 
in  1955,  and,  at  current  lending  rates,  aid 
officials  estimate  this  debt  load  will  reach 
$90  billion  in  another  10  years. 

"Loans  to  developing  countries  haven't  al- 
ways been  made  wisely,  according  to  their 
needs  and  ability  to  pay,"  contends  a  U.N. 
economist.  "Rather,  all  too  often  they  have 
been  made  simply  to  facilitate  the  exports 
of  the  particular  Industrial  country's  manu- 
factured products." 

Cocoa-producing  Ghana  is  among  the  less- 
developed  countries  in  distress.  Ghana  ofll- 
cials  in  recent  months  have  been  desperately 
attempting  to  borrow  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  powers  with  scant  success.  The 
funds  are  needed,  according  to  various  re- 
ports, to  help  the  African  country  meet 
its  rapidly  mounting  debts.  Ghana's  re- 
serves of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  are  be- 
lieved to  have  dropped  to  about  $25  million, 
down  from  $209  million  as  recently  as  the 
start  of  1963. 

BELT   TIGHTENING    IS    DIFFlCTrLT 

According  to  traditional  rules  of  Interna- 
tional commerce,  the  way  out  of  such  finan- 
cial straits  entails  a  large  dose  of  belt 
tightening.  Typically,  this  involves  curbing 
domestic  consumption  to  trim  Imports  and, 
at  the  same  time,  working  hard  to  boost  ex- 
ports— much  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  at- 
tempting to  do  at  present. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  analysts,  however, 
what  possibly  works  for  a  developed  country 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom  can't  normally 
succeed  In  backward  economies. 

"You  simply  can't  apply  the  traditional 
rules  of  the  game  to  these  sort  of  countries — 
they're  not  In  a  position  to  compete,  and 
won't  be  for  generations,"  says  a  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  economist  who 
specializes  in  the  economic  problems  of  de- 
veloping lands.  "The  standard  of  living  is 
still  so  low  that  there's  a  limit  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  customary  stringent 
measures." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  701.  In  effect  this  measure 
has  been  pending  before  the  Congress 
ever  since  the  Senate  ratified  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  2  years  ago 
in  May  1963.  For  one  reason  or  another 
it  has  not  yet  been  implemented  by  statu- 
tory action  by  the  Congress.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  did  so. 
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The  principle  before  us  today  is  an 
important  one.  Here  is  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  declare, 
in  a  concrete  way.  our  support  for  the 
stabilization  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant markets  for  Latin  American  and 
African  nations.  And  we  can  now  do 
this  without  harming  the  consumer  in 
our  own  country.  In  my  judgment  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  a  better  bill  than 
those  we  considered  in  1963  and  1964. 

Protection  for  the  U.S.  consumer  is 
explicitly  given  in  sections  2,  4,  and  5. 
In  section  2,  S.  701  limits  the  effective- 
ness of  the  implementing  legislation  to 
1968,  "or  until  the  Congress  by  concur- 
rent resolution  determines  that  an  un- 
warranted increase  in  the  price  of  cof- 
fee has  occurred."  In  section  4  the  Pres- 
ident's power  is  directed  to  be  exercised 
"in  the  manner  the  President  considers 
appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
U.S.  consumers.*'  In  section  5,  the  report 
of  the  President  to  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  include  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
tions the  United  States  and  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Organization  have  taken 
to  protect  the  interests  on  U.S.  con- 
sumers. 

These  protections  coupled  with  the  U.S. 
voting  weight  in  the  International  Cof- 
fee Organization  surely  provide  the  guar- 
antees asked  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  many  consumers. 

While  the  U.S.  consumer  interest  is 
clear  and  well  defined,  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  stability  of  Latin 
American  nations  are  less  clear  to  many 
in  our  country.  As  we  enjoy  our  coffee 
we  do  not  often  think  that  it  is  the  life- 
blood  of  millions  of  Latin  American  peo- 
ple. Six  countries  earn  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  export  earnings  through 
coffee.  This  figure  averaged  25  percent 
for  all  14  coffee-exporting  nations  in 
Latin  America.  This  dependence  on  cof- 
fee is  all  the  more  acute  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  coffee-growing  process  is 
full  of  economic  and  climatic  uncer- 
tainty. The  average  crop  takes  from  5 
to  10  years  to  mature.  In  times  of  high 
prices  more  trees  are  planted.  When 
bad  weather  or  a  change  in  the  market 
forces  makes  these  plantings  failures  or 
surplus,  the  entire  economic  stability  of 
a  nation  can  deteriorate  drastically.  We 
have  seen  the  drastic  consequences  for 
Brazil  of  a  series  of  poor  harvests. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  coffee  prices  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  International  Cofifee  Agree- 
ment discourages  necessary  economic 
and  agricultural  diversification.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree.  Even  diversification 
requires  capital.  If  coffee  prices  plum- 
met and  cause  acute  shortages  of  capi- 
tal, diversification  cannot  occur.  What 
Is  needed  is  both  the  stabilization  of 
prices  and  the  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  coffee-producing  nations  that  the 
benefits  of  this  stabilization  must  be 
channeled  into  diversification. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  this  process  is 
taking  place.  In  Colombia  for  example, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
in  cooperation  with  the  fund  for  develop- 
ment and  diversification  of  coflee-grow- 
ing  areas  and  numerous  producing  ele- 
ments, has  begun  a  program  for  diversi- 
fication. 
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Under  this  program  family  coffee 
farms  will  be  transferred  to  production  of 
livestock  and  other  crops.  It  is  hoped 
that  witliln  2  years  the  program  will  in- 
clude 20,500  hectares  of  marginal  coffee 
plantations.  The  program  includes 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  materials, 
equipment,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
items  needed  by  farmers  to  develop  other 
types  of  agricultural  production  in  for- 
merly marginal  coffee  areas.  Technical 
assistance  is  also  part  of  the  program  to 
eliminate  unproductive  coffee  production, 
Increase  output  per  hectare  and  improve 
employment  possibilities  in  the  affected 
areas. 

In  my  judgment  a  program  of  this 
nature  represents  good  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  coffee  producer  who  is  represented 
through  the  National  Federation  of  Cof- 
fee Growers,  the  Departmental  Commit- 
tee of  Cofifee  Growers  of  Caldas;  the 
Colombian  In.stitute  of  Agrarian  Re- 
form—INCORA— and  the  other  partici- 
pating groups.  It  shows  that  stabiliza- 
tion is  not  incompatible  with  diversifica- 
tion. And  it  demonstrates  that  the  po- 
litical wisdom  of  many  Latin  American 
countries  is  far  more  advanced  than  the 
credit  given  it  in  our  own  country  and 
elsewhere. 

It  is  true  that  the  concept  of  an  inter- 
national group  controlling  output  and 
importation  of  a  product  is  contrary  to 
our  traditional  free  trade  principles.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  same 
people  urging  the  defeat  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  cofifee  are  the  same 
who  urge  the  creation  of  international 
agreements  regarding  other  commodities 
to  protect  domestic  industry  and  produc- 
tion. In  short,  I  think  ihat  there  is  a 
far  greater  community  Of  interest  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  we 
generally  admit. 

Our  failure  to  provide  the  necessary 
implementing  legislation  for  this  agree- 
ment has  been  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  United  States,  and  needlessly 
so.  Time  has  permitted  the  improvement 
in  the  vehicle  of  our  approval  but  it  has 
not  mitigated  the  need. 

The  House  of  Representatives  can  no 
longer  escape  our  responsibilities.  This 
legislation,  in  my  judgment,  affords  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  our 
determination  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  exercise  by  the  United  States  of  the 
leadership  of  the  forces  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  701,  to  approve  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Cofifee 
Agreement. 

Since  I  have  had  doubts  as  to  the  value 
of  commodity  agreements,  I  should  like 
to  indicate  briefly  what  they  are  and 
why  I  nonetheless  believe  that  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  cofifee  agreement  Is 
needed  at  this  time. 

I  have  several  reservations  on  inter- 
national commodity  agreements. 

In  the  first  place,  both  importing  and 
exporting  countries  joining  in  world  com- 
modity agreements  may  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  their  particular  interests 
can  be  advanced  beyond  what  is  in  fact 
possible. 


For  example,  in  the  case  of  coffee.  Us 
consumers  may  think  that  an  interna- 
tional agreement  will  assure  them  an 
ample  supply  at  all  times  and  at  low 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  Brazilian 
and  Colombian  producers  may  believe 
that  the  same  agreement  will  assure  them 
stable  incomes  at  all  times  at  hifjh  prices 
Neither  objective  could  be  entirely  sat- 
isfied. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
ternational agreement  to  be  able  to  offset 
crop  failures  due  to  weather,  the  inability 
of  producing  countries  to  control  output 
production  outside  of  the  quota  system^ 
or  fluctuations  in  demand. 

Any  one  of  these  factors  or  a  combi- 
nation of  them  could  cause  big  swings  in 
output,  prices,  and  incomes. 

To  prevent  such  swings  and  to  main- 
tain any  predetermined  balance  of  in- 
terests between  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, costly  production  control  and 
price  support  programs  may  be  neces- 
saiy.  This  would  not  be  economically 
or  politically  feasible  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  As  we  have  learned  in  the  United 
States,  such  programs  are  not  only  very 
expensive  but  they  give  rise  to  further 
problems  such  as  what  to  do  with  sur- 
pluses, or  about  shifts  into  substitute 
commodities. 

Second.  Commodity  agreements  as  a 
way  of  financing  economic  development 
have  disadvantages  for  both  developed 
and  developing  countries.     The  largest 
producer  of  a  commodity  may  not  be  the 
one  most  in  need  of  development  assist- 
ance.   The  largest  consumer  of  a  com- 
modity may  not  be  the  one  most  able 
to  finance  economic  assistance.    Instead 
of  relying  on  narrow  specialties  for  ex- 
port earnings,  developing  countries  need 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  economic 
diversification  and  the  expansion  of  a 
wide  variety  of  exports.    The  developed 
countries  should  expand  public  and  pri- 
vate investment  in  the  poorer  areas  in 
ways  that  assist  that  diversification  in- 
stead of  encouraging  one-crop  economies. 
I  still  hold  these  reservations  on  inter- 
national commodity  agreements  gener- 
ally.   But  I  believe  that  the  cofifee  agree- 
ment deserves  support  for  three  reasons: 
First.  At  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  held  in 
Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1964,  the  poorer 
countries  placed  great  emphasis  on  com- 
modity agreements  as  a  way  of  narrow- 
ing the  growing  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.    They  said  that  promises 
on  the  part  of  the  rich  to  give  foreign 
aid,  or  to  buy  the  output  of  their  infant 
manufacturing     industries,     were     not 
enough.    They  argued  that  the  rich  must 
be  willing  to  buy  commodities  like  cof- 
fee and  other  tropical  products,  which 
are  the  only  sources  of  export  earnings 
that  many  poor  countries  now  have. 

This  position  of  the  poorer  countries 
is  one  which  we  cannot  in  justice  ignore. 
However  imperfect  the  results  of  com- 
modity agreements,  we  must  use  them 
when  they  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  safeguard  the  export  earnings  of 
poorer  countries.  It  would  not  be  mor- 
ally or  politically  defensible  to  ask  the 
poorer  countries  to  tighten  their  belts 
still  further  while  the  rich  debate  the 
best  ways  to  contribute  to  economic  de- 
velopment. 
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Second.  The  cofifee  agreement  holds 
some  promise  for  success.  The  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  consumer  of 
coffee.  Our  participation  in  the  agree- 
ment would,  therefore,  do  much  to  sta- 
bilize world  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
our  voting  strength  in  the  agreement  will 
assure  safeguarding  U.S.  consumer  in- 
terests. Brazil,  a  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  major  world  producer,  has  demon- 
strated its  capacity  and  desire  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  coffee  to  world 
markets.  Close  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  should, 
therefore,  yield  results  desired  by  both 
countries.  This  is  especially  the  case 
since  97  percent  of  all  cofifee  exports  will 
be  covered  by  the  agreement. 

Third.  United  States  participation  in 
the  coffee  agreement  is  essential  for  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a 
major  foreign  policy  program  of  this 
country.  Our  rejection  of  the  agree- 
ment would  be  viewed  by  Latin  America 
as  U.S.  rejection  of  the  Alliance.  And 
there  would  be  strong  justification  for 
this  view.  A  sustained  drop  of  1  cent 
in  green  coffee  prices  means  a  cut  in 
Latin  American  export  earnings  of  some 
$50  million  per  year.  If.  through  our 
failure  to  participate  in  the  cofifee  agree- 
ment, we  discouraged  stable  production 
and  encouraged  unwise  dumping,  the  Al- 
liance would  suffer  a  major  blow.  I 
think  it  worthwhile  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible, including  participating  in  the  cof- 
fee agreement,  to  avoid  such  an  outcome. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
studied  the  report  on  S.  701,  to  imple- 
ment the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, and  have  listened  with  great  at- 
tention to  the  debate.  I  have  weighed 
the  matter  carefully  and,  although  I  re- 
alize the  pressures  under  which  we  are 
considering  this  bill,  I  am  unable  to  sup- 
port it. 

While  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment may  alleviate  a  short-term  situa- 
tion, it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  best 
long-range  interests  of  any  of  the  coun- 
tries involved. 

I  oppose  price-fixing  and  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  the  operation  of  a  free 
market,  which  are  imposed  by  this  Cof- 
fee Agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
international  cartel  which  is  created  un- 
der the  agreement  and  which  is  sup- 
ported by  our  Government  serves  only  to 
fasten  the  big  coffee  interests  of  Latin 
America  upon  the  necks  of  the  peons. 
By  rigging  prices  and  controlling  the 
international  coffee  market,  we  lock  the 
coffee-producing  countries  into  con- 
tinued dependence  on  coffee  as  the  ma- 
jor source  of  national  income.  We  make 
it  infinitely  more  difficult  for  them  to 
diversify  their  economies  and  get  them 
away  from  such  total  dependency  upon 
coffee. 

The  agreement,  furthermore,  is  anti- 
consumer.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hear- 
ing the  constant  refrain  from  this  ad- 
ministration about  its  concern  for  the 
consumer.  This  concern  is  unsubstan- 
tiated in  fact  or  deed  and  this  agreement 
and  this  legislation  to  carry  it  out  mean 
high  coffee  prices  for  American  consum- 
ers. 

On  that  ground,  as  well  as  the  ground 
of  the  bad  foreign  and  economic  policies 


it  represents.  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 
We  ought  to  be  advocating  instead  of 
international  cartels  of  great  economic 
interests,  a  return  to  the  regulated  disci- 
pline of  the  marketplace  by  which  our 
democratic  strength  and  prosperity  was 
created. 

I  think  of  the  familiar  television  ad 
run  by  one  of  the  big  producers  of  coffee. 
It  features  the  life  and  work  of  a  Colom- 
bian fieldhand  called  Juan  Valdez  and 
most  Members  probably  have  seen  it. 
I  say  it  is  time  we  came  out  on  the  side  of 
Juan  Valdez  and  not  the  plantation  own- 
er and  time  that  we  came  to  the  defense 
of  the  American  consumer  as  well. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  701  and  to  establish 
legislative  history  for  the  record  so  that 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act 
of  1965  now  before  the  House  will  not 
be  interpreted  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  coffee  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  not  too  well 
known,  Hawaii  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  which  grows  coffee  commercially. 
Hawaii's  famous  Kona  coffee  is  known 
the  world  over  for  its  flavor  and  aroma. 
Much  of  it  is  exported  to  European  coun- 
tries. In  1965  total  production  was 
valued  at  $3,980,000.  While  Kona  coffee 
has  commanded  premium  prices  even 
above  those  of  the  high  quality  coffee 
of  the  Central  American  countries,  its 
price  is  necessarily  controlled  by  the  price 
levels  on  the  world  market.  The  im- 
plementation of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  as  proposed  by  S.  701  will 
mean  that  the  coffee  industry  of  the 
world  will  be  stabilized  by  international 
coordination  of  production  and  market- 
ing policies.  It  should,  therefore,  serve 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Kona  coffee  growers 
in  my  State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shortly  after  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  was  signed,  I 
had  the  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  State 
Department  what  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  export  of  coffee  from  Hawaii  to  for- 
eign countries.  A  legal  opinion  was  ren- 
dered by  the  State  Department's  legal 
adviser  on  April  8,  1963. 

This  legal  memorandum  stated  that 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  will 
not  impose  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
coffee  from  Hawaii  for  the  reason  that 
the  export  quotas  established  in  the 
treaty  are  applicable  only  to  exporting 
members,  and  the  United  States  is  named 
only  as  an  importing  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  implementing  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  this  understanding:  That  Ha- 
waii's coffee  industry  including  its  ex- 
ports will  in  no  way  be  restricted  by  quota 
or  in  any  other  manner  upon  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  701 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1965". 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  1962, 
and  for  such  period  prior  to  October  1,  1968, 


as  the  agreement  remains  in  effect,  or  until 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter- 
mines that  an  imwarranted  increase  In  the 
price  of  coffee  has  occurred,  the  President  is 
authorized.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  agreement — 

(1)  to  regiilate  the  entry  of  coffee  for 
consiimption,  or  withdrawal  of  coffee  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  including  (A) 
the  limitation  of  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  of  coffee  imported  from  coun- 
tries which  are  not  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Organization,  and  (B)  the 
prohibition  of  entry  of  any  shipment  from, 
any  member  of  the  International  Coffee 
Organization  of  coffee  which  is  not  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  origin  or  a  cer- 
tificate of  reexport,  issued  by  a  qualified 
agency  in  such  form  as  required  under  the 
agreement; 

(2)  to  require  that  every  export  or  re- 
export of  coffee  from  the  United  States  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin 
or  a  certificate  of  reexport,  issued  by  a  quali- 
fied agency  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  him,  in  such  form  as  required  under  the 
agreement; 

(3)  to  require  the  keeping  of  such  records, 
statistics,  and  other  information,  and  the 
rendering  of  such  reports,  relating  to  the 
importation,  distribution,  prices,  and  con- 
sumption of  coffee  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe;  and 

(4)  to  talce  such  other  action,  and  issue 
and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations,  as 
he  may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  order  to  implement  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 
"coffee"  means  coffee  as  defined  in  article 
2  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  exercise  any 
powers  and  duties  conferred  on  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  oflBcer  as  he 
shall  direct.  The  powers  and  duties  con- 
ferred by  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  in  the 
manner  the  President  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  United  States  con- 
sumers. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  1962.  Such  report 
shall  contain  full  information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  such  agreement,  including  full  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  general  level 
of  prices  of  coffee.  The  report  shall  also  in- 
clude a  summary  of  the  actions  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Coffee  Organiza- 
tion have  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of 
United  States  consumers.  Such  annual  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15  of  each  year.  The  first  such  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15,  1966. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  including  the  neces- 
sary expenses  and  contributions  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, 1962.  The  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  administer  the 
agreement  for  any  period  shall  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  total  contributions 
assessed  for  such  period  to  administer  the 
agreement. 

Sec.  7.  The  Joint  resolution  of  AprU  11, 
1941,  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  carry  out 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  signed 
at  Washington  on  November  28,  1940,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (19  U.S.C.  1355  and  1356) 
is  repealed. 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  and  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
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this  point,  and  be  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  Una  4, 
after  "agreement"  insert  ",  nor  shall  such 
amount  exceed  $150,000  for  any  fiscal  yecir". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MR.  FINDLEY 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  On 
page  4,  after  line  12,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  This  Act  will  not  become  effective 
until  the  President  makes  a  determination 
and  reports  the  determination  to  the  Con- 
gress that,  in  his  judgment.  It  will  not  result 
In  an  unwarranted  Increase  In  coffee  prices  to 
United  States  consvuners." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  also  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes].  I  find  no  rea- 
son to  object  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  an  unwarranted 
price  increase?  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  indication  of  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois is  using  the  language  in  his  amend- 
ment which  was  used  in  the  Senate 
amendment  that  we  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  general  debate  on  page  1, 
lines  8  and  9.  That  amendment  refers, 
in  connection  with  providing  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  nullify  this  act. 
should  we  decide  that  an  "unwarranted 
increase  in  the  price  of  coffee"  occurs. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  assume, 
is  using  language  to  conform  with  that 
Senate  amendment  in  his  effort  to  see 
that  there  is  this  finding  before  it  goes 
into  effect. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  I 
realize  the  word  "'unwarranted"  is  oi>en 
to  interpretation  and  varied  definition. 
Even  though  I  believe  this  amendment 
will  make  the  bill  a  better  bill,  it  still 
does  not  make  it  a  good  bill. 

However.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
in  the  public  interest.  We  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
price  problems  confronted  by  consum- 
ers. This  would  require  the  initiative 
and  affirmative  action  of  the  President 
in  making  a  determination  that  unwar- 
ranted consumer  price  Increases  would 
not  result  if  this  le?islation  is  carried 
into  effect.    I  would  hope  he  would  in- 


terpret the  word  "unwarranted"  as 
meaning  any  further  consumer  price  in- 
creases. I  realize  I  cannot  bind  him  to 
it,  but  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  would 
like  to  make  this  definition  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  us  to  do  what  we  can  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation  further  to 
emphasize  the  concern  we  have  that  in 
the  process  of  operating  within  this 
agreement,  our  consumers  here  in  the 
United  States  are  protected  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  trying  to  do  here  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  had 
an  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price  of 
coffee.  Any  amendment  to  this  bill  that 
deals  with  the  subject  of  price  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  the  absolutely 
unwarranted  increase  that  has  already 
taken  place  under  this  agreement.  In 
passing,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  25  years  ago, 
in  1939,  Safeway  stores  in  Washington, 
B.C.,  were  selling  two  1 -pound  bags  of 
roasted  coffee  for  25  cents.  As  of  last 
August,  a  I -pound  can  of  Wilkins — par- 
don me  for  the  commercial — was  selling 
for  around  91  cents  or  more  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  and  that  is  about  the  price  now. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  was  the  price  of 
milk  in  1939?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  do  not.  Maybe 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  supply  the 
figure  since  he  is  a  farmer  and  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  just  pointing  out 
that  the  price  of  everything  has  gone  up 
since  1939. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  question  that, 
but  the  increase  in  price  has  been  around 
20  to  25  cents  a  pound  since  this  coffee 
agreement  went  into  effect  and  that  is 
rough  when  you  know  that  a  cent-a- 
pound  increase  comes  to  around  $31  mil- 
lion to  the  consumers  of  this  country. 
This  amendment  calls  for  another  Presi- 
dential determination.  It  has  become 
fashionable,  at  least  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  insert  in  almost  every 
bill  some  form  of  "if  the  President  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest" 
or  "the  welfare  of  the  nation."  Why  do 
we  not  decide  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives what  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  instead  of  delegating  to  some- 
one else  our  responsibility  to  make  that 
determination?  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment.  It  is  just  so  much  more 
frosting  on  the  cake  in  an  effort  to  make 
it  a  little  more  palatable.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  committee  accepts  the 
amendment  for  it  is  meaningless.  It  does 
put  the  House  on  record  once  again  of 
delegating  its  power  and  responsibility 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  has  referred  to  the  fact  that 


the  price  of  coffee  has  risen.  I  so  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  general  debate,  that 
it  had  gone  up.  It  has  gone  up  from  7 
cents  a  pound,  I  believe,  in  1938,  to  var- 
ious levels  between  then  and  now,  and  in 
1962  the  price  of  green  Santos  4  coffee 
from  Brazil  was  about  33  cents.  During 
the  course  of  this  year  because  of  condi- 
tions that  we  referred  to  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  conditions  in  Brazil 
such  as  drought  and  frost,  which  reduced 
the  supply  of  coffee  available  for  export, 
prices  went  above  50  cents  a  pound.  I  am 
talking  about  the  wholesale  price  to  the 
importers  and  the  roasters.  But  this 
Council  and  the  arrangements  within  the 
agreement,  enabled  us  to  get  an  increase 
in  quota  from  other  coffee-producing 
countries  of  the  world  which  brought  the 
price  down  from  where  it  was. 

What  I  have  contended  all  along  here 
is  that  this  agreement  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, protect  the  American  consumer  from 
this  high  price  that  occurs  in  the  tight 
coffee  market  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past. 

In  1954  the  price  went  above  90  cents. 
The  same  thing  probably  could  have 
happened  during  the  course  of  this  past 
year  had  it  not  been  for  the  Council 
working  to  increase  the  quota,  requiring 
these  countries  which  are  members  of  it, 
to  live  up  to  their  agreements  to  increase 
quotas  when  the  importing  nations 
wanted  the  quotas  increased. 

I  would  remind  my  friend  from  Iowa 
that  even  at  45  cent^  a  pound  coffee  is 
lower  today — that  is,  the  average  price 
of  coffee — than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
15  years.  I  would  remind  my  friend 
again  of  the  indexes  that  I  used  earlier 
in  talking  about  the  increase  in  prices 
generally  from  the  average  of  100,  taken 
for  1957-59 — that  in  Februai-y  of  1965 
for  all  items  the  index  was  108.9  and  the 
index  for  all  foods  was  106.6;  but  the  in- 
dex for  a  can  or  a  bag  of  coffee  was  96 
compared  to  100  at  that  time,  1957-59. 

So  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  both 
admit  that  there  have  been  increases  in 
the  price  of  coffee  and  fluctuations  since 
this  agreement  has  gone  into  effect,  the 
situation  is  better  today  than  was  the 
average  for  the  last  15  years. 

That,  I  think,  bears  out  the  point 
that  we  are  trying  to  indicate  which  is 
the  virtue  of  this,  and  that  is  the  sta- 
bility that  we  hope  to  bring  about  and 
to  obtain  in  the  price  of  coffee  as  a  result 
of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  let  me  reiterate  again 
that  all  that  is  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  reporting  to  the  Coffee  Coun- 
cil as  to  where  the  coffee  comes  from  so 
that  the  council  itself  can  see  to  it  that 
the  countries  abide  by  their  agreements 
and  do  not  violate  their  quotas  and  do 
not  violate  what  they  have  agreed  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  quite  all 
that  is  involved  in  this  legislation. 

The  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  well  knows 
it  and  by  voting  for  this  legislation,  you 
will  put  your  stamp  of  approval  upon  the 
present  prices  of  coffee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  implicit  in  this 
vote  and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
knows  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  wait  a  minute;  I  do 
not  agi-ee  with  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
contention.  He  has  contended  that  all 
the  way,  that  we  put  our  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  something.  We  do  not  put 
our  stamp  of  approval  upon  an  agree- 
ment that  we  are  not  required  to  put  our 
stamp  of  approval  upon.  The  Senate 
has  already  done  it.  It  is  a  treaty.  If 
we  do  not  do  this,  the  gentleman  would 
have  us  renege  or  fail  to  can-y  through 
on  a  very  firm  commitment  made  in 
keeping  with  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions for  arranging  treaties. 

I  would  think  that  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous for  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  say  to  the  world  that  we  are 
not  going  to  carry  out  our  treaties  with 
these  countries,  all  of  whom  are  in  the 
categoi-y  of  being  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  where  the  great  problem  of 
communism  exists. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  going  to  take 
this  time  but  I  just  could  not  let  this 
colloquy  go  by  without  clearing  up  the 
record. 

I  am  sorry  the  chairman  used  these 
figures  which  we  obtained  in  the  com- 
mittee, these  average  prices  for  15  years. 
When  the  hearings  are  printed,  I  hope 
everyone  will  read  them.  When  Secre- 
tary Mann  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee, I  said,  "This  is  the  old  gimmick  of 
messing  around  with  figures.  Why  15 
years?" 

Because  it  included,  by  going  back  15 
years,  the  year  1954,  when  we  had  these 
unusually  high  prices  on  which  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sulli- 
van] commented.  I  said  to  Secretary 
Mann:  "Certainly  going  back  10  years 
we  will  have  a  Uttle  better  picture,"  and 
these  full  figures  can  be  seen  in  the 
record  when  the  hearings  are  printed. 
If  we  go  back  to  1960.  before  this  agree- 
ment— we  had  really  a  relatively  good 
price  stabilization  for  3  years — the  pic- 
ture is  quite  different. 

The  consumer  is  going  to  pay  more. 
There  is  no  denial  of  that.  Coffee  prices 
have  gone  up.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  correct. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  reluctantly.  But  I  do 
not  wish  this  legislation  to  be  supported 
on  false  premises.  I  hope  the  State 
Department  and  others  in  the  adminis- 
tration will  stick  to  correct  economic 
statistics  in  the  future  and  not  indulge 
in  this  rigging  of  figures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GHOSS.  Time  is  running  out  on 
me  because  my  wife  is  going  on  a  shop- 
ping expedition.  I  would  like  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills]  where  she  can  this  after- 
noon in  Washington  buy  coffee  for  45 
cents  a  pound.    I  want  her  to  stock  up. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion I  think  about  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  used  the  price  of  84 V2  cents 
a  pound,  which  is  the  average  price,  they 
tell  me,  at  retail,  according  to  the  chart 
I  have  here.  But  the  prices  I  have  men- 
tioned of  33  cents,  34  cents,  or  45  cents, 
are  the  New  York  prices  of  Santos  4 
which  is  the  wholesale  price  or  the  prices 
paid  by  the  importers  and  the  roasters 
of  the  coffee  and  not  by  the  gentleman's 
wife  and  my  wife. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  ha^ang  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Yates,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  701)  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Internation- 
al Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New 
York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 364.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  w-as  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Findley  moves  that  S.  701  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  w-as  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  300,  nays  97,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  101] 
YEAS— 300 


Adams 

Fraser 

Morrison 

Addabbo 

Frellnghuysen 

Morse 

Albert 

Friedel 

Mosher 

Anderson. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moss 

Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Multer 

Andrews, 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  m. 

Glenn 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Andrews, 

Gathings 

Murray 

N.  Dak. 

Gettys 

Natcher 

Annunzlo 

Giaimo 

Nedzi 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Nelsen 

Ashmore 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Aspinall 

GlUigan 

O'Brien 

Ayres 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara,  HI. 

Baldwin 

Goodcll 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Bandstra 

Grabowski 

Olson,  Minn. 

Barrett 

Gray 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Bates 

Green,  Greg. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Beckworth 

Green,  Pa. 

Ottinger 

Bell 

Greigg 

Passman 

Bennett 

Grlder 

Patman 

Berry 

Griffin 

Patten 

Betts 

Griffiths 

Pepper 

Bingham 

Grover 

Perkins 

Blatnlk 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Philbln 

Boggs 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Pickle 

Boland 

Halleck 

Pike 

Boiling 

Hal  pern 

Pirnie 

Bonner 

Hanley 

Poage 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Pool 

Brock 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Powell 

Brooks 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Price 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hardy 

Quie 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Harris 

Race 

Burke 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Redim 

Burleson 

Hathaway 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Reifel 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hays 

Reuss 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hubert 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Cabell 

Hechler 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Callan 

Helstoski 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Cameron 

Hicks 

Roberts 

Carey 

HoUfield 

Rodino 

Carter 

Hosmer 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Casey 

Howard 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Cederberg 

Hull 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Celler 

Hungate 

Ronan 

Chamberlain 

Huot 

Roncalio 

Clark 

Ichord 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Clausen, 

Irwin 

Rooney,  Pa. 

DonH. 

Jacobs 

Roosevelt 

Clevenger 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Jennings 

Rostenkowski 

Colmer 

Joclson 

Roybal 

Conable 

Johnson,  Calif 

•  Ryan 

Conte 

Johnson,  Okla 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Jones,  Ala. 

St.  Onge 

Cooley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scheuer 

Corman 

Karsten 

Schisler 

Craley 

Karth 

Schmldhaiiser 

Culver 

Kastenmeier 

Schneebell 

Curtis 

Kee 

Scott 

Daddarlo 

Keith 

Selden 

Daniels 

Kelly 

Senner 

Davis,  Ga. 

Keogh 

Shipley 

Dawson 

King,  Calif. 

Sickles 

Delaney 

King,  Utah 

Sikes 

Dent 

Klrwan 

Sisk 

Denton 

Kluczynskl 

Slack 

Dlngell 

Krebs 

Smith,  Iowa 

Donohue 

Kunkel 

Smith.  NY. 

Dorn 

Landrum 

StalToid 

Dow 

Leggett 

Staggers 

Downing 

Long,  La. 

Stalbaum 

Duncan,  Greg 

Love 

Steed 

Dwyer 

McCarthy 

Stephens 

Dyal 

McClory 

Stratton 

Eimondson 

McDowell 

Stubblefield 

Edwards.  Calll 

'.  McFall 

Sullivan 

Ellsworth 

McGrath 

Sweeney 

E-lenborn 

McVicker 

Taylor 

Evans.  Colo. 

Machen 

Tenzer 

Everett 

Mackay 

Thomas 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mackie 

Thompson,  La. 

Fallon 

Mahon 

Tliompson,  N.J. 

Farbsteln 

Mailliard 

Thompson,  Tex 

Farnsley 

Matsunaga 

Todd 

Farnum 

Matthews 

Trimble 

Fascell 

May 

Tunney 

Felghan 

Meeds 

Tuppcr 

Fino 

Mills 

Tiiten 

Fisher 

Mlnlsh 

Udall 

Flood 

Mink 

Ullman 

Flynt 

Mize 

Van  rfcerlln 

Foley 

Moeller 

Vanik 

Ford, 

Monagan 

Vigorito 

William  D. 

Moorhead 

Vivian 

Fountain 

Morgan 

Waggonner 
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Watts 

White,  Idaho 
White.  Tex. 
Whitener 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Bolton 

Bow 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Bui  ton,  Utah 

Callaway 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curt  in 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Plndley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 


,  Ind. 


Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 

NAYS— 97 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey, 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Jonas 

King.  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lons:.  Md. 

McCulloch 

iMcDade 

M:;Ewen 

M.icGregor 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Minshall 

Moore 

OKonskl 

Peily 

Poff 


Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld,  111. 

Remecke 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Walker.  Miss. 

Wat  kins 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 

Younger 


Andrews, 

George  W. 
Baring 
Baitin 
Bray 

Brown,  Calif. 
Cahill 
Chelf 
Collier 
de  la  Garza 
DiLjgs 
Fogarty 
Gubser 


NOT  VOTING— 36 


Hamilton 

Herlong 

Holland 

Laird 

LlVidsay 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Miller 

Morris 

Morton 


Olsen.  Mont. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Resnick 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roush 

Smith,  Va. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Toll 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Wolff 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced    the  following 
pairs  : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Bray  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Battln  against. 
Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 
Mr.  Morris  for,  with  Mr.  Cahill  against. 
Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  for,  with  Mr. 
Gubser  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Pucinski  with  Mr.  Chelf. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Dtggs. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  McCLORY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


who  desire  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  during  debate  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  of  us  who 
spoke  during  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
bill  just  passed  may  include  extraneous 
matter  in  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION   FROM    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  find  that  other  official 
responsibilities  make  It  necessary  for  me  to 
resign  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Please  accept  this  letter  as  my 
resignation. 

I  have  appreciated  this  honor  very  much 
and  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
i-ead : 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  my  pending 
assignment  to  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  effective  immediately  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Gurnet. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous   consent     that     those    Members 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  383 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Ed- 
ward J.  Gurnet,  of  Florida. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
John  W.  Wtdler,  of  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  AUTHORIZATION  PQR 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASIN  PLANS  TO 
COVER  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6755)  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  for  prosecution 
of  projects  in  certain  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    the    COMMrrXEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  6755,  with  Mr. 
Hanna  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  P'lorida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  bill  that  is  noncontroversial  which  was 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  needed  and  needed  now. 
It  is  not  an  authorization  for  new  proj- 
ects but  increases  authorizations  for  ex- 
isting projects,  and  I  would  suggest  it 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House.  I  aslc 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  if  my 
statement  is  not  substantially  correct  re- 
lating to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes,  the  bill 
was  reported  out  unanimously  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  unavoidably  ab- 
sent when  hearings  were  held  on  this 
legislation.  Detailed  hearings  were  held, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son] who  so  ably  chaired  the  hearing  in 
my  absence.  He,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  fMr.  Wright],  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON]  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Cramer]  and  the  associate 
members  of  the  committee  rendered  in- 
valuable a.ssistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  6755, 
provides  for  the  increased  authorizations 
for  the  prosecution  of  river  basin  plans 
for  flood  control  and  related  basins  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  21 
basin  development  plans,  or  major  proj- 
ect plans,  subject  to  basin  monetary 
authorization  limitations.  Authoriza- 
tions provided  to  date,  including  the 
most  recent  provided  by  legislation  in 
December  1963,  are  generally  adequate 
for  work  to  be  performed  through  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1965.  However,  the  10  basins  listed  in 
H.R.  6755  will  run  out  of  authorization 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  unless  additional  au- 
thorization is  provided. 

The  10  basins  as  listed  in  the  bill  are: 
Arkansas  River,  Brazos  River.  Central 
and  Southern  Florida,  Columbia  River, 
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LOS  Angeles-San  Gabriel,  Missouri  River, 
Ohio  River,  Ouachita  River,  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  West  Branch  Susque- 
hanna River. 

When  this  same  condition  arose  in 
1963  it  was  necessary  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  curtail  expenditures  for  de- 
sign, construction,  real  estate  acquisi- 
tion,' and  other  necessary  work,  and  to 
advise  contractors  of  the  lack  of  author- 
ity to  obligate  or  expend  appropriated 

funds.  . 

Of  course,  that  is  the  aim  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  provides  for  increased  author- 
izations totaling  $263  million  for  the  10 
river  basin  plans.  These  increased  au- 
thorizations are  needed  to  cover  funds 
already  appropriated  or  funds  that  are 
included  in  fiscal  year  1966  appropria- 
tions. Furthermore,  these  increased  au- 
thoiizations  are  required  at  this  time  so 
that  the  construction  programs  for  these 
basins  can  be  maintained  without  de- 

The  normal  construction  programs  for 
these  basins  could  continue  through  fis- 
cal year  1965  under  the  existing  author- 
izations if  an  increase  in  basin  authoriza- 
tions is  assured  by  June  30,  1965.  How- 
ever, the  important  point  is  that  deci- 
sions must  be  made  and  continue  to  be 
made  for  the  next  2  months  on  the  de- 
ferral of  contracts  scheduled  as  a  part 
of  the  approved  fiscal  year  1965  program 
for  which  appropriations  have  been 
made.  In  fact,  decisions  have  already 
been  made  in  some  instances  resulting  in 
14  contracts,  in  4  river  basins,  having 
a  total  value  of  $18,408,000,  being  de- 
ferred. I  will  cover  these  in  more  detail 
later. 

According  to  testimony  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  in  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control,  decisions 
on  deferring  contracts  are  made  on  a 
iday-to-day  or  week-to-week  basis. 
These  deferrals  are  necessary  because 
without  assurance  of  sufBcient  authori- 
zation at  this  time  the  award  of  new 
contracts  would  use  the  remaining  avail- 
able authorization  required  for  existing 
contracts  and  real  estate  acquisition 
where  landowners  are  depending  on  an- 
nounced dates  for  taking  their  land. 

Now  I  will  very  briefly  discuss  the  10 
basins  listed  in  the  bill  and  I  will  take 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed  in  the  bill. 

In  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  there  are 
12  projects  on  which  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  planned  to  be  used.  Al- 
though no  contracts  which  are  scheduled 
for  award  in  May  or  June  of  this  year 
have  been  deferred,  if  H.R.  6755  is  not 
enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  defer  18  contracts 
having  a  total  value  of  $46,162,000  in  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa. 

In  the  Brazos  River  Basin  there  are 
three  projects  on  which  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  planned  to  be  used.  The 
assurance  of  the  increased  authorization 
must  be  had  now  so  that  construction 
programing  through  fiscal  year  1966  can 
be  more  effectively  developed. 

The  central  and  southern  Florida  basin 
is  essentially  one  project.  Four  contracts 
having  a  total  value  of  $7,837,000  have  al- 
ready been  deferred  in  this  basin.    There 


are  two  additional  contracts  with  a 
scheduled  May  1965  award  date  which 
have  not  yet  been  deferred. 

In  the  Columbia  River  Basin  there  are 
13  projects  on  which  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  planned  to  be  used.  Al- 
though no  contracts  that  are  scheduled 
for  award  in  May  or  June  of  this  year 
have  been  deferred,  as  in  the  case  with 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  if  H.R.  6755  is 
not  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible 
it  will  be  necessary  to  defer  16  contracts 
having  a  total  value  of  $21,851,000  in  the 
States  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel  River 
Basin  consists  primarily  of  one  project, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area. 
Three  contracts  having  a  total  value  of 
$6,722,000  were  not  awarded  in  April  as 
scheduled. 

In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  there  are 
21  projects  on  which  the  requested  au- 
thorization is  planned  to  be  used.  Here, 
as  with  the  Brazos  River  Basin,  the  assur- 
ance of  the  increased  authorization  must 
be  had  now  so  that  construction  pro- 
graming through  fiscal  year  1966  can  be 
more  effectively  developed. 

There  are  35  projects  in  the  Ohio  River 
Basin  on  which  the  requested  authoriza- 
tion is  planned  to  be  used.  Here,  again, 
assurance  of  the  increased  authoriza- 
tion must  be  had  now. 

There  is  one  active  project  in  the  Oua- 
chita River  Basin  on  which  the  requested 
authorization  is  plarmed  to  be  used.  This 
basin  falls  in  the  same  category  as  the 
Brazos,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  River  Basins. 
In  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
there  are  four  projects  on  which  the  re- 
quested authorization  is  planned  to  be 
used.  Five  contracts  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  having  a  total  value  of  $1,839,000 
have  been  deferred. 

In  the  West  Branch  Susquehaima 
River  Basin  there  are  two  projects  on 
which  the  requested  authorization  is 
planned  to  be  used.  Two  contracts  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  having  a 
total  value  of  $2,010,000,  have  been  de- 
ferred. 

So  in  4  of  the  10  basins,  14  contracts 
having  a  total  value  of  $18,408,000  in  the 
States  of  California,  Florida,  Iowa,  and 
Pennsylvania  have  already  been  deferred 
because  of  the  lack  of  assurance  at  this 
time  that  additional  monetary  authoriza- 
tion will  be  available. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
defer  36  contracts  having  a  value  of  $68,- 
562,000  in  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  which  are  scheduled  for 
award  in  May  and  June  1965,  if  H.R. 
6755  is  not  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  on  four  basins 
contracts  have  already  been  deferred,  and 
of  the  impending  deferral  of  additional 
contracts  in  two  other  basins,  on  work 
scheduled  for  award  in  May  and  June,  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  the 
situation  is  urgent  and  I  therefore  urge 
approval  of  H.R.  6755. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say  that  all  of  us  are  very 
happy  and  pleased  to  see  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  at  his 
usual  post  working  very  diligently  and 
very  hard.  We  are  all  happy  to  see  him 
looking  so  well. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  and  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  acting  with  dispatch  on  a  matter 
which  is  so  urgent.  They  have  acted  in 
the  national  interest  and  certainly  in  an 
economical  sense  to  see  to  it  that  the 
necessary  authorization  is  provided  for 
these  basins  so  that  the  contracts  will 
not  have  to  be  canceled  and  work  can 
proceed  as  scheduled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Representative 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida,  one  of  the  areas  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  mone- 
tary authorization,  I  strongly  support 
the  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  6755.  Along 
with  several  other  colleagues,  I  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation  when  it  became 
apparent  that  10  basin  development 
programs  would  run  out  of  authoriza- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project  encompasses  an  18  coun- 
ty area,  comprising  more  than  2.4  mil- 
lion residents,  or  40  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State.  Since  World 
War  n,  southeastern  Florida  has  doubled 
in  population  during  each  of  the  two 
decades;  since  1950,  it  has  more  than 
tripled  in  economic  developments. 

In  Dade  County,  Fla..  we  have  ex- 
perienced devastating  floods  over  the 
years  due  to  hurricanes.  Need  for  the 
flood  control  works  to  prevent  further 
serious  flood  damage  and  loss  of  life 
by  the  periodic  floods  that  ravage  the 
area  is  accentuated  by  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  region. 

The  committee  supports  my  conten- 
tion that  central  and  southern  Florida 
is  one  of  the  basins  in  most  critical  need 
of  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Un- 
less Congress  acts  immediately,  four  con- 
tracts totaling  $7,837,000  scheduled  to  be 
awarded  in  May  must  be  deferred. 

I  join  the  committee  in  urging  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  sorely  needed  leg- 
islation. Further  delay  v;ill  mean  the 
deferring  of  scheduled  contracts  and  ad- 
ditional construction  and  administra- 
tive costs  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  announce  to  the 
House  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  begin  hear- 
ings very  shortly  on  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill.  The 
presentation  of  this  bill  today  should  not 
lend  itself  to  any  misunderstanding  that 
v;e  will  not  consider  a  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control  bill  this  year.  We  ex- 
pect to  present  such  a  bill.  We  invite 
the  Membei*s  to  communicate  with  the 
committee  if  they  have  projects  they 
think  should  be  included  in  the  omnibus 
bill  this  year. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


..^ 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in 
SJ^ying  it  is  a  source  of  keen  pleasure  to 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  able  to 
be  back  at  his  post  and  in  charge  of  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson]  it  is  rather  rewarding  to  be 
away  and  find  that  the  work  assigned  to 
me  has  been  done  much  better  than  I 
could  have  done  it  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  as- 
sure orderly  progress  in  construction  on 
10  of  our  river  basins. 

The  evidence  heard  by  our  committee 
firmly  establishes  the  need  for  e.xpedi- 
tious  approval  of  the  measure,  in  order 
to  avert  wasteful  delays  in  construction 
contract  awards. 

Those  delays  are  already  being  experi- 
enced on  four  river  basin  projects:  the 
Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel,  the  central 
and  southern  Florida,  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  the  West  Branch  Susquehanna. 
They  are  costing  us  money  in  all  four  in- 
stances. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  this 
body,  and  expeditiously  advanced  by  the 
other  body. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  the 
passage  of  this  1-year  authorization 
should  interfere  in  any  way  with  plans 
for  an  omnibus  public  works  authoriza- 
tion bill  a  little  later  in  the  session.  It 
will  sei-ve  to  meet  the  emergency  now 
confronting  us.  and  will  make  possible 
the  careful  and  orderly  consideration  of 
an  omnibus  bill  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
is  chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  my  captain 
back  at  the  helm  looking  so  well.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  him  for  the  fine 
work  that  he  has  done  not  only  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  but  all  of  those  passed 
by  this  House.  I  know,  coming  from  the 
Mississippi  River  area,  that  these  river 
basin  authorizations  are  a  must  if  w-e  are 
to  continue  the  orderly  development  of 
our  resources  and  alleviate  the  flood  con- 
ditions up  and  down  the  great  river 
valleys. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
tell  him  how  delighted  we  are  to  see  him 
carrying  this  legislation  through  the 
House  today. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  experience  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  so  satisfying  and  make  me  so 
happy  as  to  return  to  this  splendid 
forum. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  delight  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
the  chairman  of  this  important  subcom- 
mittee, is  well  again  and  back  in  the 
position  of  leadership  that  he  has  filled 
with  such  credit  to  the  Congress  for  so 
long.  Florida,  particularly  south  Flor- 
ida, is  especially  grateful  to  him  and  to 
his  committee  for  the  provision  that  has 
been  made  for  a  continuation  of  a  mean- 
ingful program  for  central  and  southern 
Florida  flood  control  projects. 

We,  in  south  Florida  particularly,  are 
verj'  much  concerned  about  the  Federal 
Government  discharging  what  we  feel 
to  be  its  responsibility  in  respect  to  con- 
tributing to  projects  to  arrest  saline 
encroachment  into  our  waterways.  We 
feel  that  legislative  authority  already 
exists  for  the  Government  to  perform 
such  work  and  we  are  going  to  pursue 
the  matter  so  that  a  satisfactory  clarifi- 
cation of  the  authority  of  the  engineers 
may  be  provided. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  came  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  amount  authorized, 
$263  million,  is  included  in  the  budget. 
This  is  the  authorization  bill  that  would 
be  required,  however,  before  those  budget 
items  can  be  included  in  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  which  will  follow  a 
little  bit  later  in  this  session.  The  main 
objective  of  our  committee  in  bringing 
this  bill  out  at  this  time  is  to  try  to 
avoid  the  most  unfortunate  situation 
which  happened  2  years  ago  wiien  we 
had  some  river  basins  which  ran  out  of 
funds.  There  was  a  delay  here  in  Con- 
gress in  getting  a  new  authorization  bill 
through  for  them.  We  had  some  ex- 
tremely unhappy  situations  arise  because 
of  contracts  already  let,  which  were  part 
way  constructed,  on  which  they  ran  out 
of  funds.  The  most  difficult  problem  of 
all  that  occurred  2  years  ago  occurred  in 
the  Los  Angeles-San  Gabriel  River  Basin 
in  California.  On  that  river  basin  2 
years  ago  contracts  had  been  let  and 
they  ran  out  of  the  authorization  when 
the  contracts  were  to  the  point  where  the 
projects  were  half  way  constructed. 
There  were  people  who  had  great  quanti- 
ties of  earth  dumped  on  their  front 
lawns  and  great  dredging  of  ditches  in 
front  of  their  property  when  the  contrac- 
tor and  his  men  had  to  go  off  the  job 
because  there  was  no  longer  any  funds 
to  carry  them  through.  In  some  cases 
that  situation  was  a  constant  threat.  In 
fact,  the  local  agencies  in  that  area  had 
to  lend  funds  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 


to  try  to  tie  together  some  of  those  loose 
ends. 

This  is  something  the  Congress  should 
not  allow  to  happen.  Therefore  our 
committee  is  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  to  try  to  get 
these  authorizations  through  in  time  so 
that  funds  can  be  made  available  for 
these  contracts  and  so  that  we  can  avoid 
this  kind  of  situation  and  keep  it  from 
developing.  Whenever  we  have  a  gap 
and  contractors  have  to  leave  the  job, 
we  actually  lose  continuity  of  construc- 
tion. We  increase  the  construction 
costs,  also,  because  the  contractors  have 
to  pull  equipment  and  men  away  from 
the  job  and  go  somewhere  else.  This  is 
not  a  good  way  to  conduct  the  business 
of  doing  an  effective  flood  control  job. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  pass  here  in  the  House  to- 
day with  a  unanimous  vote,  and  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  other  body  will  give 
consideration  to  this  bill  on  an  urgent 
basis,  because  according  to  the  informa- 
tion v.e  have  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
miless  this  bill  is  passed  and  passed  verj- 
promptly,  we  will  have  47  contracts 
which  will  have  to  be  deferred  within 
the  next  2  months,  and  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  this  happened. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
constructive  contribution  to  putting 
across  the  urgency  of  this  measure.  I 
certainly  want  to  commend  him  for  It. 
Also  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are 
certainly  delighted  that  he  is  back  from 
spending  some  little  time  in  the  hospital, 
as  did  our  colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones]  because  his  help  on  this  bill  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  6755.  a  bill 
to  increase  the  fiscal  19S6  authorizations 
for  projects  being  built  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  10  river  basins. 

Of  inrunediate  and  important  interest 
to  my  home  State  of  Iowa  is  the  provi- 
sion for  increasing  by  $14  million  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin.  This  increased  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary  so  that  work  can  con- 
tinue on  the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project,  now  under  construction  on 
the  Des  Moines  River  in  south-central 
Iowa. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  testimony 
April  27,  1965.  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  indicated  that  sev- 
eral phases  of  the  project,  involving  con- 
tracts totaling  more  than  $1.8  million, 
would  be  delayed  unless  the  Congress  ap- 
proves the  new  authorization  promptly. 

The  need  for  flood  control  projects 
such  as  Red  Rock  is  obvious,  and  It 
should  be  all  the  more  apparent  because 
of  the  heavy  floods  in  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  Basin  this  spring. 
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The  Des  Moines  River  was  swollen  by        Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Chair- 

«    H^Tei    as  were  many  other  rivers  man,  H.R.  6755  provides  an  authorization 

Tthra'S.    The  Office  of  Emergency  of  $11  million  for  1  fiscal  year  for  the 

Plaiming  estimates  that  flooding  in  Iowa  central  and  southern  Florida  flood  con- 

esSd  in  nearly  $5  million  in  damage,  trol  project.    I  appreciate  the  committee 
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shown  opposite  such  river  basin  in  the  third 
column  below: 


Amount 

$115,000,000 

6,000,000 

11,000,000 


This  is  the  amount  of  damage  that  has 
been  determined  thus  far.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  actual  damage  will  run 
much  higher.  ,       .   -         ^ 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  informed 
me  that,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  flood- 
ing caused  about  $850,000  in  damage  at 
points  on  the  river  from  the  Red  Rock 
damsite  downstream  to  the  confluence 
«ith  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  is  a  routine  bill.  But  it  is  badly 
needed  to  avoid  delay  on  flood  control 
projects,  both  in  Iowa  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  counti-y.  I  therefore  urge  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  act  favor- 
ably on  this  measure  today,  so  that  it 
can  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  approval 
there  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  date. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  State  of  Iowa  has  been  ravaged 
by  the  most  devastating  floods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Val- 
ley. I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  south- 
east Iowa  applaud  the  recognition  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  given 
them  today  in  responding  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  The  appropriation 
for  Red  Rock  Reservoir  which  will  allot 
S15  million  to  provide  flood  control  pro- 
tection on  the  Des  Moines  River  is  vitally 
needed.  The  allotment  of  $30,000  for 
Coralville  Reservoir  improvements  and 
$628,000  for  the  needed  completion  of  the 
Coralville -Mehaffy  Bridge  is  of  tremen- 
dous economic  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  Iowa  and  Cedar  River  Basin. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
eral comprehensive  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol and  other  purposes  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  which  was  first  approved  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
has  benefited  my  district  of  Nebraska 
immensely.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  provided  additional  advantages  for 
the  eastern  section  of  Nebraska.  Today 
there  is  a  need  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  comprehensive 
plan.  One  of  the  needs  is  for  additional 
recreational  facilities  for  our  people. 

I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  we 
pass  this  bill  in  order  that  we  might  pro- 
vide for  the  ever-demanding  needs  of 
people  for  recreation.    My  district  needs 
additional  recreational  facilities.     This 
bill  will  provide  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  for  the 
people  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  at  the  Gavins  Point 
Reservoir     and     the     Harlan     County 
Reservoir,  in  Nebraska.   Although  not  in 
my  district,  this  lake  is  used  by  many 
people  in  eastern  Nebraska.     I  believe 
the  proposed  amounts  of  S90.000  for  the 
Gavins  Point  Reservoir  and  the  $50,000 
for  the  Harlan  County  Reservoir  to  be 
spent  for  recreational  development  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.     These  two 
recreational   facilities  will   provide  the 
people   in   my   district   with   numerous 
opportunities  to  avail  themselves  of  water 
recreation.    The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
provide  such  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  proposed 
legislation. 
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including  the  project  in  its  legislation  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  committee  would  approve  an 
authorization  for  this  project  for  2  fiscal 
vears  in  its  next  action. 

The   Central   and  Southern    Florida 
Flood  Control  District  presently  has  $2.8 
milUon  in  authorizations  left  for  fiscal 
year  1966.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
indicated  a  capability  of  $15  million  for 
flood  control  works  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
and  the  committee's  action  allowing  $11 
million  would  bring  the  total  authoriza- 
tions to  $13.8  million  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.    Even  with  the  approval  of  the  $13 
million   for   the   central   and   southern 
Florida  flood  control  project  as  included 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  the  remaining  monetary  authori- 
zations are  marginal  and  present  plan- 
ning difficulties  to  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  concerned. 

The  fiood  control  project  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  Florida.  It  is  a  critical 
necessity  in  an  area  where  land  once 
inundated  by  floods  has  been  turned 
into  use  in  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest 
growing  areas.  And  the  results  have 
been  excellent,  as  judged  by  the  fact 
that  of  some  $175  million  in  funds  m- 
vested  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  District,  there  has 
been  a  return  of  some  $200  million  in 
benefits. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.K. 
6749  to  provide  a  monetary  authoriza- 
tion of  $30  million  for  2  fiscal  years,  and 
urge  that  congressional  approval  be 
given  to  long-range  authority  for  this 
project.  Short-range  planning  can  be 
costly  for  the  uncertainty  causes  inter- 
ruptions. Already  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  canceled  invitations  to  bid  on 
two  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District  projects,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  corps  may  be  forced  to 
cancel  two  more  contracts  already 
awarded  for  construction  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Central  and  South- 
ern Florida  Flood  Control  District  spans 
all  or  part  of  18  counties  in  Florida.  I 
respectfully  ask  that  consideration  be 
given  to  providing  authorizations  for 
longer  than  1  fiscal  year  in  the  next 
actions  taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The    CHAIRMAN.      The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6755 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igress  assembled,  That,  (a)  In 
addition  to  previous  authorizations,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  tor  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  of  each  river  basin  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  column  below,  which 
was  basically  authorized  by  the  Act  referred 
to  by  date  of  enactment  in  the  second 
column  below,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  that 


Bisin  Act  of  Congrega 

Arkansas  River June  28,  1938 .. 

Bnwos  River Septeml>er  3, 19o4. 

Central  and  Southern    June  30, 1918 

Cotolbfa  River June  28,  1938        -      73, 000. 000 

Los  Anpeles-San  August  18,  1941 ...      10, 000, 000 

Mi^^uri  River June  28,  1938 24,000,000 

Ohio  River June  22,  1936 ?'°°2-22S 

Ouachita  River May  17,  1950 ,1>5°S'222 

Upper  Mississippi           June  28,  1938 14,000,000 

West  nranch  Susque-    Septemlier  3,  1954.        C,  000, 000 
liauna  River. 


(b)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$263,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hanna,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6755)  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects 
in  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 381,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House.  ,     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 

passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^_^_^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXITEND 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 

passed.  ,  .    ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


US  POLICY  IN  DOMINICAN  RE- 
PUBLIC IS  A  COMMITMENT  TO 
HEMISPHERIC  SECURITY  AND 
WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  recent  days  make  it  more  than  ever 
apparent  that  the  only  alternative  to 
the  present  U.S.  commitment  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  would  be  to  see  that 
nation  go  the  tragic  way  of  Castro's 
Cuba. 

Despite  a  heavy  propaganda  din  by 
some  of  the  same  fatuous  observers  who 
helped  pave  Castro's  road  to  power  in  the 
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1950's,  the  evidence  accumulates  that  so- 
called  Dominican  rebel  forces,  if  success- 
ful, would  establish  a  second  Communist 
base  in  the  Caribbean. 

Critics  of  the  President's  action  in 
moving  to  meet  the  Communist  threat  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  fail  to  grasp  the 
essential  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
tragedy  of  Cuba's  fall  to  Castro  com- 
munism. The  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munist base  in  the  Caribbean  has  im- 
periled hemispheric  security  and  en- 
dangered world  peace.  Had  President 
Johnson  failed  to  meet  the  Communist 
menace  to  the  security  of  the  people  of 
Hlspaniola.  the  door  would  be  opened 
wide  to  Red  takeovers,  not  only  along 
the  Caribbean  but  throughout  Latin 
America. 

This  is  to  say.  as  these  critics  seem  to 
overlook,  that  the  same  "domino  theory" 
which  has  committed  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  also  applies  to  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Hemispheric 
policy,  set  forth  in  numerous  inter- 
American  meetings  in  recent  years,  pro- 
vides for  the  isolation  and  ultimate  re- 
moval of  the  Communist  cancer  In 
Havana.  The  emergence  of  a  second  Red 
base  in  the  Caribbean  would  effectively 
destroy  this  policy  and  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  Inter-American  system  itself. 

What  are  the  purposes  of  the  inter- 
American  system  if  not  to  protect  the 
member  States  and  peoples  of  our  hem- 
isphere from  becoming,  as  have  the 
tragic  people  of  Cuba*,  mere  satellites  of 
an  alien  power? 
The  OAS — 

Declares  the  Department  of  State  in 
setting  forth  the  legal  basis  for  our  coun- 
try's actions  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— 

thus  exists  to  assist  the  American  States  to 
maintain  their  rights  to  defend  their  integ- 
rity and  to  provide  for  their  preservation  and 
prosperity. 

The  action  of  the  United  States — 


United  States  has  profited  from  the  les- 
son of  Castro  and  Cuba.  Further,  that 
we  regard  our  solemn  commitments  to 
curb  and  eliminate  the  Communist  can- 
cer from  the  hemipshere  as  more  than 
mere  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  For 
time  and  again  in  recent  years  the  na- 
tions of  our  hemisphere  have  pledged 
their  resources  toward  protecting  the 
Americas  from  Communist  subversive 
aggression.  Now.  the  evidence  is  clear — 
for  all  who  will  study  it — that  U.S.  action 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  di- 
rected solely  toward  that  end. 
The  United  States- 
Asserted  the  Department  of  State  in  its 
statement  on  the  Dominican  situation — 
continues  to  support  its  commitment  to  the 
preservation  of  the  right  of  all  free  peoples 
in  this  hemisphere  to  choose  their  own 
course,  without  falling  prey  to  international 
conspiracy  from  any  quarter. 

That  is  the  siun  and  substance  of  our 
country's  current  position  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  It  is  the  essence  of  our 
commitment  as  the  leader  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Any  failure  in  that 
leadership  at  this  critical  time  could  re- 
sult in  tragedy,  not  only  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  Americas,  but  through- 
out the  world. 


^(^y  12,  1965 


this     State     Department 


Continues 
analysis — 

has  given  the  organs  of  the  OAS  the  essential 
time  in  which  to  consider  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  to  determine  means 
of  preserving  the  rights  that  country  has 
xrnder  the  inter-American  system. 

Certainly,  the  matter  of  sending 
in  U.S.  forces  to  maintain  order  in 
a  neighboring  country  is  not  a  course 
desired  by  any  American  President.  But 
the  alternative  course — that  is,  to  have 
done  nothing  at  all— would  have  endan- 
gered not  only  the  life  and  property  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  other  foreigners  in 
Santo  Domingo,  but  the  very  security  of 
our  hemisphere.  Once  before  in  the 
past  decade  the  U.S.  Government,  be- 
guiled by  the  propaganda  din  of  those 
who  represented  Fidel  Castro  as  a  mere 
"agrarian  reformer."  miscalculated  its 
hemispheric  responsibilities.  The  re- 
sults proved  tragic  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  the  hemisphere.  Eventually,  un- 
derestimating and  miscalculating  the 
true  scope  of  Commtmist  aims  in  the 
Americas,  we  came  to  the  brink  of  a 
third  world  war. 

It  is  well  then  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  by  its 
timely  action  in  Santo  Domingo  that  the 


SMALL  BUSINESS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
UNANIMOUSLY  APPROVES  LEGIS- 
LATION INCREASING  DISASTER 
AID 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  unanimously  reported 
H.R.  8060  and  its  companion  bill,  S.  1796. 
This  legislation  grants  additional  bene- 
fits for  victims  of  natural  disasters,  both 
in  the  form  of  an  increase  of  $50  million 
in  SBA's  revolving  fund  and  more  lib- 
eral terms  in  loans  granted  to  disaster 
victims  by  SBA. 

Passage  of  H.R.  8060  or  S.  1796  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  is  imperative  so 
that  loans  made  to  victims  of  the  recent 
floods  and  tornadoes  can  be  made  under 
the  new  terms. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  my  opening 
statement  on  H.R.  8060  which  was  given 
this  morning  at  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee: 
Opening  Statement  of  Chairman  Patman 
ON  H.R.  8060  AND  S.  1796,  To  Provide  for 
Disaster  Victims 

The  bill  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  this  morning  would  not  be  neces- 
sary if  Congress  were  able  to  legislate  against 
disasters.  But.  of  course,  we  cannot  make 
laws  to  prevent  floods  in  our  Midwest,  nor 
can  we  legislate  against  tornadoes  in  the 
Southwest  or.  for  that  matter,  any  type  of 
natural  disaster  in  any  part  of  our  Nation. 

However,  we  can  provide  legislation  that 
will  offer  financial  assistance  to  disaster 
victims  so  that  they  may  rebuild  their  lives 
and  property  to  a  level  equal  to  that  before 
tragedy  struck.     H.R.  8060  and  Its  compan- 


ion bill.  S.  1796.  would  help  disaster  victim, 
in  the  following  manners: 

1.  They  would  allow  the  Small  Busine«, 
Administration  to  increase  the  maturltvTf 
disaster  loans  from  20  to  30  years. 

2.  They  would  suspend  payment  for  ud  tn 
5  years  on  the  principal  and  Interest  of  dk 
aster  loans  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admink 
trator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 

3.  If  the  request  for  suspension  of  the 
prmcipal  Involves  a  participation  loan  SBA 
at  the  request  of  the  lender,  shall  eltiier  dut' 
chase  the  participating  lender's  portion  of 
the  loan  or  make  payments  to  the  lender  on 
behalf  of  the  borrower  during  the  suspen- 
sion  period  in  order  to  avoid  default. 

4.  This  legislation  would  also  IncreaM 
SBA's  revolving  fund  by  $50  million 

There  are  many  bills  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  dealing  with  ;iid  to  dis 
aster  victims,  most  of  them  Involving  com- 
plex and  comprehensive  programs  of  re 
habilitation.  H.R.  8060  and  S.  1795  are  stop- 
gap measures  until  fuller  disaster  legislation 
can  be  passed.  Passage  of  these  measures 
will  in  no  way  slow  down  the  consideration 
of  the  other  disaster  measures  before  Con- 
gress. 

The  Importance  of  H.R.  8060  and  S.  1796  is 
underscored  by  the  number  of  Senators  who 
have  taken  time  from  their  busy  scliedules 
to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  or  filed 
statements  on  behalf  of  the  measures  it  is 
my  sincere  desire  that  the  subcommittee  can 
take  swift  action  on  these  bills  and  report 
them  to  the  full  committee  today  so  that 
the  new  programs  of  aid  will  be  available  to 
the  thousands  of  people  who  lost  their  homes 
and  businesses  in  the  recent  midwestera 
disasters. 


CONGRESSMAN  CHARLES  A.  VANK 
CITES  PAST  AND  FUTURE  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS    OF    THE    SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  INDUSTRY 
Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
In  this  country  are  more  qualified  to 
speak  on  finance  and  financial  institu- 
tions than  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Congressman  Charles  A.  Vanik.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  10  years  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  he  has  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  Nation's  financial  sys- 
tem. More  important,  he  is  not  only 
skilled  in  the  technicalities  of  our  finan- 
cial laws  and  practices— he  also  has  a 
deep  understanding  of  their  human  sig- 
nificance. 

Congressman  Vanik  yesterday  de- 
livered a  speech  to  the  annual  manage- 
ment conference  of  the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations,  in 
Houston.  In  it  he  describes  how  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  has  growTi  to 
meet  the  need  for  lending  institutions 
particulariy  directed  to.  and  knowledge- 
able about,  individual  credit  needs.  He 
outlines  the  tremendous  contributions 
savings  and  loan  associations  have  made 
to  this  country,  and  he  charts  a  course 
to  assure  them  of  an  equitable  position 
In  relation  to  other  credit  institutions 
and  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
potential  fully. 
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This  is  an  important  speech  for  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  and  for  the 
Nation.     The  full  text  follows: 

STATEMENT    OF    CHARLES    A.    VANIK,    OF    OHIO, 

Houston,  Tex.,  May  11,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  words  in  the  city 
of  Houston  must  be  words  of  gratitude  for 
tills  community's  representative  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  since,  except  for  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson,  there  is  no  more  beloved  Texan 
in  Washington  than  Albert  Thomas.  Your 
distinguished  Congressman  is  my  friend  and 
counselor.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  come 
to  rely  on  his  Judgment — he  is  a  Congress- 
man's Congressman— rightly  endowed  with 
wisdom  and  warmth. 

I  come  to  this  meeting  with  a  profound 
high  regard  for  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try and    Its   contribution    to  tlie   American 
scene.    My  experience  in   public  life  began 
to  1934.  over  30  years  ago.     During  the  great 
depression,  the  great  war,  and  the  smaller 
Korean  war,  I  have  been  witness  to  the  early 
contribution  of  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try to  recovery  from  depression   and  from 
war.    I  have  been  witness  to  your  dramatic 
contributions  to  the  housing  of  the  returned 
veteran    and    the    expanded    formation    of 
postwar  family  life.     Twice  in  my  own  life- 
time I   needed   home   financing   assistance. 
On  each  occasion  I  turned  to  a  savings  and 
loan   association.     The    banks   were    strange 
and  indifferent.     The  insurance  loans  were 
made  primarily  in  large  tract  developments. 
The  great  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  share  my  views  and  my  affection 
for  your  industry.     They  have  had  the  same 
experience  in  the  same  times  of  change.     As 
a  member    of    the    Banking    and    Currency 
Committ«e   for   over    10   years,   I   know   the 
pride    and    the     respect    which    Chairman 
Wright   Patman   has   for   your   growth  and 
your  stability  and  your   importance  to  the 
sound,    economic    growth    of    America.     His 
predecessor.     Brent    Spence.     of    Kentucky, 
shared   these   same    views.     People   in   Gov- 
ernment who  know  the  financial  institutions 
l)est — are  Joined  in  this  concept. 

Tlie  community  and  the  people  who  I  rep- 
resent in  my  district  are  served  infinitely 
more  through  the  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions than  through  any  other  financial 
medium.  They  borrow  their  money  from 
your  institutions.  They  save  their  money  in 
your  Institutions. 

I  am  among  those  in  the  Congress  who 
believe  that  your  Industry  Is  mature  and 
responsible.  There  is  no  need  for  "forced 
feeding  "  of  statutes  and  the  "spoon  feeding" 
of  regulations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
oppose  arbitrary  and  crippling  Government 
controls  over  dividend  rates — limitations  and 
restraints  on  the  income  of  the  small  saver 
who  is  your  depositor.  The  Federal  Reserve 
may  have  valid  reasons  for  enacting  regula- 
tion Q,  but  we  must  recognize  that  the  deci- 
sions of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  not 
purely  public  determinations.  The  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  have  a  built-in  guid- 
ance system — built  in  by  your  competitor — 
the  banking  Industry.  Since  when  has  it 
become  right  to  permit  your  competitor  to 
fix  his  bid  price  for  money  in  regulation  Q 
and  then  Insist  that  yours  be  fixed  where 
it  suits  him  best? 

Competition  at  the  marketplace  Is  still  a 
good  creed  for  America.  If  your  industry  is 
capable  of  paying  a  higher  interest  rate  and 
continues  to  loan  money  at  attractive  low 
rates,  who  wins — the  saver,  the  borrower,  the 
home  buyer?  It  has  been  scientifically  con- 
cluded that  your  Industry  can  and  must  pay 
a  higher  differential  rate  for  deposits.  Your 
deposits  and  loans  are  longer  in  term.  They 
require  less  servicing.  You  can  pay  a  higher 
yield  and  make  a  cheaper  loan.  As  long  as 
the  depositor's  moneys  are  safe,  you  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  your  best  in  the  com- 
petition for  business. 


I  believe  that  the  present  system  of  re- 
gional pricing  for  savings  funds  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  and  should  be  continued. 
The  temporary  pause  in  housing  expansion 
has  Just  about  passed.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  the  dynamic  surge  In  house  building 
which  Is  soon  to  overwhelm  us.  We  must  be 
ever  mindful  of  our  long-term  needs  In  the 
housing  area.  A  case  has  not  been  made  for 
the  Imposition  of  dividend  rate  controls  on 
an  industrywide  basis.  Nor  should  such  con- 
trols be  extralegally  Imposed  through  eco- 
nomic sanctions — such  as  the  denial  of  funds 
to  an  Institution  only  because  it  offers  a  high- 
er dividend  rate. 

If  an  Institution  Is  not  sound  or  well  man- 
aged the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  should  cer- 
tainly have  the  power  to  issue  such  orders  as 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  depositors.  The 
Board  should  certainly  have  the  power  to  Is- 
sue cease-and-desist  orders.  However,  an  In- 
stitution must  have  the  right  to  appeal  for 
relief  In  the  courts.  It  is  certainly  entitled 
to  judicial  review  after  the  Board's  adminis- 
trative procedures  have  been  completed.  But 
if  an  institution  Is  otherwise  sound  and  well- 
managed.  It  needs  no  instruction  on  what 
dividend  It  should  pay. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Is  seeking  new  authority  In  the 
area  of  holding  companies,  supervisory  pow- 
ers and  standby  controls  over  savings  and 
loan  dividend  rates.  At  the  present  time,  the 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  law  pro- 
hibits any  holding  company  from  acquiring 
control  of  any  additional  savings  and  loan 
associations  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
The  Board  is  seeking  powers,  broadly  speak- 
ing, to  amend  the  present  law  to  require  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  companies  to  register 
and  file  regular  reports  with  the  Board.  In 
addition,  the  Board's  proposals  would  confine 
holding  company  operations  to  a  single  State 
and  require  divestment  of  subsidiary  asso- 
ciations m  other  States.  Other  provisions  of 
the  bin  would  subject  holding  companies  to 
FSLIC  examination  and  generally  holding 
companies  would  be  prohibited  from  carrying 
out  transactions  which  an  insured  association 
could  not  by  law  perform. 

The  holding  companies  take  the  position 
that  they  are  subject  to  supervision  by  State 
banking  authorities  and  FSLIC  with  respect 
to  insured  associations  and  that  the  parent 
company  must  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  SEC. 
Others  in  your  Industry  feel  that  holding 
companies  by  their  nature  operate  with  com- 
petitive advantages  and  should  for  this  and 
other  reasons  be  subjected  to  closer  scru- 
tiny by  the  Board  through  the  FSLIC.  This 
issue  should  be  resolved  In  a  way  to  Insure 
institutional  stability  and  also  insure 
against  unfair  competition.  I  will  watch 
carefully  the  deliberations  of  the  banking 
committee. 

To  financial  institutions— as  with  every 
other  kind  of  American  enterprise— taxes  are 
at  the  root  of  substantially  all  concern.  I 
am  fully  mindful  of  a  disturbing  feature  of 
our  tax  laws  under  which  a  Federal  asso- 
ciation or  a  State-chartered  association  op- 
erating within  the  limits  of  Its  authority 
could  fail  to  qualify  as  a  domestic  building 
and  loan  association  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  and  thereby  be  deprived  of  the 
special  sections  of  the  code  related  to  the 
taxation  of  the  institution.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  another  instance  or  any  other 
industry  which  is  confronted  with  a  tax  sec- 
tion which  is  also  a  regulatory  measure. 
Mutual  savings  banks  qualify  for  the  same 
tax  provisions  as  savings  and  loans  simply 
because  they  are  mutual  savings  banks. 
They  are  not  burdened  to  keep  proving  that 
they  are  what  they  claim  to  be. 

Powerful  competitive  forces  are  also  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  erode  the  tax  status  of 
the  savings  and  loan  institutions.  One  of 
my  colleagues  filed  a  bill  several  days  ago 
which   would    treat    savings   and   loan    in- 


stitutions the  same  as  banks  for  the  pur- 
poses. Such  efforts  must  be  decisively  over- 
come. They  are  inspired  by  the  same  forces 
which  would  limit  and  restrict  your  divi- 
dend rate  and  the  ultimate  income  of  de- 
positors. Your  industry  does  a  different 
job  than  the  banks.  You  are  restricted  in 
the  loans  you  make.  You  do  not  enjoy  the 
bonanza  of  cost-free  money  which  banks 
are  provided  out  of  Federal  funds  and  which 
the  citizen  provides  in  his  commercial 
account  deposits.  Your  loans  are  long-term, 
often  200  or  300  percent  longer  than  the 
average  commercial  bank  loan. 

Your  business  entails  considerably  more 
risk  as  you  obligate  yourself  to  long-term 
loans  at  fixed  interest  rates.  If  Interest  rates 
should  spiral,  you  must  face  the  challenge 
of  depositor  demand  for  higher  interest  and 
the  borrower's  insistence  upon  the  sched- 
uled system  of  long-term  repayment.  You 
must  be  prepared  to  give  the  depositor  his 
money  at  once  and  then  wait  three  decades 
or  more  to  get  It  from  the  borrower  to  whom 
you  gave  it.  When  my  father  signed  a  bank 
note  and  mortgage  for  the  old  homestead, 
he  was  promised  a  15-year  loan  but  was  or- 
dered to  sign  a  demand  note.  When  the 
depression  came,  the  bank  demanded  the 
money  and  our  family  was  at  the  wall  of 
despair.  This  lesson  will  never  be  forgotten. 
You  need  the  tax  reserves  that  the  tax 
system  now  provides.  The  attack  on  this 
principle  is  absolutely  and  certainly  a  com- 
petitive attack  on  your  very  existence. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  current  tug  of  war 
among  financial  institutions  will  meet  a 
tolerable  accord.  It  is  certainly  time  that 
the  factional  Infighting  will  subside  and  give 
the  total  industry  a  chance  to  catch  up  and 
permit  the  best  segments  of  the  industry  to 
find  their  own  level.  Now  is  the  time  to 
chart  a  firm  future  course. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  the  commer- 
cial banlcs  remain  commercial — making  loans 
to  Industry,  corporate  activity,  and  produc- 
tive financing. 

By  the  same  token,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  dominate  in  the 
individual  loan  field  by  serving  the  market 
for  individual  needs  whether  it  be  a  home, 
a  car,  an  appliance,  a  home  improvement,  or 
self-Improvement  as  through  an  education 
loan.  Tlie  cost  of  consumer  credit  Is  a  stag- 
gering item  in  an  annual  family  budget.  In 
some  low-family  Income  groups  Interest  can 
run  as  high  as  25  percent  of  the  total  family 
budget. 

The  savings  and  loans  are  in  unique  posi- 
tion to  serve  these  needs.  No  one  has  a 
better  family  history  on  the  borrower  than 
the  institution  serving  a  home  mortgage. 
You  know  best  how  a  family  can  manage 
debt  or  afford  further  debt  for  home  remodel- 
ing, furniture,  appliances,  or  education. 
The  department  store  has  become  your  com- 
petitor with  18-percent  Interest  and  un- 
restrained promotion.  The  debt  managers 
have  become  your  competitors  with  1  percent 
per  dollar  per  month. 

By  reaching  the  complete  spectrum  of 
family  need  your  industry  could  provide 
quality  service  at  less  costs.  The  entire  econ- 
omy would  benefit  since  it  would  precipitate 
Increased  buying,  production,  and  utilization 
of  goods.  Your  industry  would  be  fulfilling 
its  purpose. 

The  commercial  banks  already  have  a  large 
and  unique  area  of  activity.  They  produce 
resources  for  commercial  uses  and  for  indus- 
try. They  produce  resources  for  your  own 
use.  The  savings  and  loan  Industry  has  al- 
ready become  one  of  the  biggest  customers 
of  the  commercial  bank  supermarket  of  ex- 
clusive services. 

There  is  thus  under  development  a  more 
clearly  defined  orbit  of  activity— banks  in 
the  commercial  world,  savings  and  loans  in 
the  Individual  family  life.  Neither  class  of 
institutions  should  endeavor  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people.    Program  should  be  developed 
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which  utilize  the  capabilities  of  each  type 
of  institution. 

Our  legislative  and  administrative  leader- 
ship has  a  great  stake  in  your  industry.  We 
want  you  to  prosper  and  to  grow.  We  want 
you  to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  our  people. 
We  want  to  see  your  industry  achieve  the 
highest  standards  so  that  regulation  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  want  you  to  es- 
tablish j-our  own  discipline — and  you  must 
deny  membership  or  withdraw  It  from  those 
who  cannot  follow  the  highest  standards. 
Membership  In  your  organization  can  develop 
into  an  asset  value  which  no  one  would 
chance  to  lose.  You  must  help  in  the  ex- 
posure of  those  who  detract  from  your  stand- 
ards. 

I  consider  myself  a  warm  friend  of  your 
industry:  I  want  it  to  succeed  and  prosper 
prlmarUy  because  I  believe  you  can  provide 
savings  and  loan  service  to  the  general  pub- 
lic in  a  way  no  one  else  can. 


Maij  12,  1965 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  words  we 
speak  today  in  this  House  about  Ruma- 
nia's national  instincts  may  well  be 
broadcast  beyond  and  through  the  Iron 
Curtain,  bearing  a  conthiued  assurance 
of  American  interest  in  the  well-being 
and  eventual  independence  of  the  Ru- 
manian nation. 

The  Soviet  presence,  I  am  told,  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  people  of  Rumania 
to  celebrate  their  national  Independence 
Day  on  the  anniversary  day  of  May  10. 
It  has  been  subtly  shifted  to  May  9,  to 
deprive  the  ceremony  of  nationalistic 
overtones  by  making- it  seem  a  celebra- 
tion of  Soviet  arms  over  Hitler. 

The  history  of  Rumania  did  not  begin 
however,  with  the  1941-45  era.  It  began 
in  the  Roman  era  and  it  endured  through 
the  long  centuries  when  the  Ottoman 
Empire  spi-ead  over  most  of  southwestern 
Europe.  Rumania  established  itself  as 
a  principality  on  May  10.  1866,  pro- 
claimed itself  a  sovereign  nation  of  Mav 
10.  1877,  an  independent  kingdom  on 
May  10.  1881. 

There  was  during  this  period,  a  time 
of  the  breaking  of  nations,  and  allies 
^were  gathered  where  they  might  be.  But 
the  Rumanian  people  kept  themselves 
■from  beinT  swallowed  up  permanently  by 
Ottoman  Turks,  or  by  Russians,  by  Aus- 
tria-Hungarj-  or  by  Prussia. 

There  are  signs  that  the  shifting  tides 
may  bring  other  changes  in  the  future 
and  that  Rumania  as  a  proud  and  brave 
nation  will  resume  her  advance.  We 
have  good  reason  to  wish  these  people 
well,  and  to  pause  for  celebration  of  their 
anniversary. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 
Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
Constitution  Day  we  celebrated  in  this 
House  a  few  days  ago  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks in  the  advance  of  what  we  call — 
for  want  of  any  other  appropriate  term — 
Western  and  liberal  democratic  civiliza- 
tion. 

I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  Day  celebrated  by  the 
Polish  people,  both  by  ancestral  origin 
in  this  Nation  and  in  their  homeland, 
dates  back  to  1791.  This  was  only  4 
years  after  the  establishment  in  our  own 
land  of  a  constitutional  government 
guaranteeing  the  stability  of  the  Nation 
and  the  lights  of  man. 

We  took  our  new  Constitution  on  the 
upswing  as  an  infant  nation;  the  Polish 
people  acted  during  the  agonies  of  three 
successive  partitions  in  which  Poland's 
soil,  villages,  cities,  universities,  and  sov- 
ereignty were  brazenly  invaded  by  the 
18th-century  greedy  powers  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  month  of  May,  a  season  when  life 
and  hope  spring  up  in  renewal,  is  also  a 
month  of  bitter  memories  for  the  proud 
Polish  people.  They  learned  in  May  a 
quarter  of  a'century  ago  of  the  massacre 
of  Polish  Army  officers  in  the  Katyn  For- 
est. They  saw  their  emissaries  to  Mos- 
cow, in  May  of  1945  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  seized  and  installed  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  prisons. 

It  is  permissible  for  us  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  Polish  people,  in  recent 
years,  have  shaken  loose  some  of  the 
rigidity  of  Soviet  controls.  But  we  must 
not  misunderstand  the  basic  reality: 
That  Poland  is  still  a  prisoner,  a  captive 
nation,  a  people  given  a  certain  amount 
of  self-assertion  but  only  under  the 
threat  that  if  such  self-assertion  should 
go  too  far  the  Red  army  would  instantly 
be  sent  in  another  invasion. 

We  must  not  misunderstand  the  other 
basic  reality— that  Poland  is  very  prob- 
ably a  nation  that  can  never  be  swallowed 
whole,  beaten,  and  cowed  into  conform- 
ity with  a  Soviet  imperialist  svstem  it  de- 
spises. If  we  can  read  the  lessons  of  his- 
tor5'  correctly,  time  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Poles. 


COMPLIANCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT  NEEDS  REASON 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remai'ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Congress  passed  into  law  a  civil 
rights  bill.  It  had  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  life  of  this  Nation  and  we  recog- 
nize that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
this  law  will  be  administered  fairly  and 
with  reason.  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  when  States  are  making 
an  honest  and  determined  effort  to  com- 
ply with  its  provii;lDns.  then  they  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  those  charged 
with  enforcement  of  its  provisions  will 
act  with  restraint  and  reason. 


I  believe  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case  with  certain  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Education  in  determining  approvable 
plans  for  school  districts.  In  my  opinion 
we  see  actions  of  this  Office  going  beyond 
the  intent  of  the  law,  and  that  such  ac- 
tion is  damaging  to  education. 

Let  me  state  categorically  that  the 
men  who  serve  as  the  superintendents 
and  school  board  members  in  the  coun- 
ties  in  Florida  are  honorable  men.  Our 
State  education  department  is  staffed 
with  able  and  competent  educators,  in 
Thomas  D.  Bailey,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  we  have  a  man 
of  unquestioned  integrity  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  educators. 

These  men  and  women  are  interested 
in  educating  children.  The  people  in 
Florida  began  with  a  good  attitude  in 
trj'ing  to  work  out  a  difficult  problem. 
We  recognize  the  law,  we  recognize  its 
provisions,  and  great  effort  has  been  ex- 
tended to  come  to  terms  with  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  in- 
stances time  and  again  when  plans  were 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education  that 
they  were  turned  down.  What  concerns 
me  is  that  I  have  had  numerous  instances 
where  a  school  board  submitted  a  plan, 
and  it  would  be  returned  as  rejected,  but 
the  reasons  were  not  stated.  I  believe 
that  these  boards  are  entitled  to  know- 
just  what  the  reasons  are.  They  may  be 
major,  or  they  may  be  minor,  but  I  can- 
not see  how  they  can  be  worked  out  if 
the  people  who  are  tiying  to  come  up 
with  a  workable  plan  do  not  know  the 
specific  reason  why  their  plan  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  Office 
of  Education  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
intent  of  the  law  when  they  prescribe 
that  four  grades  must  be  integrated  by 
a  certain  date.  This  is  arbitrary  and 
goes  far  beyond  the  intent  of  the  law. 

The  law  as  I  interpret  it  states  that  you 
shall  not  discriminate.  The  interpreta- 
tion being  placed  on  this  law  by  the  Office 
of  Education  is  that  you  shall  integrate. 

The  intent  of  the  law  is  that  if  a  child 
wants  to  attend  a  particular  school  and 
there  is  no  real  nor  imagined  effort  to 
prevent  him  or  her  from  doing  so  for 
reasons  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  then 
there  is  no  discrimination. 

When  a  school  board  is  told  that  they 
must  integrate  four  grades  by  a  certain 
date,  whether  there  is  no  discrimination 
or  not,  you  have  an  entirely  different 
situation.  It  might  well  be  that  two 
grades  might  be  integrated,  all  12  grades 
integi-ated,  or  any  combination  in  be- 
tween, and  this  would  be  fine.  Empha- 
sis must  be  placed  on  the  phrase  "no 
discrimination"  as  opposed  to  "must  be 
integrated." 

In  pleading  for  restraint  and  reason.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  you  the  climate 
which  you  will  find  in  Florida.  When  the 
University  of  Rorida  was  integrated,  by 
court  order,  you  d^d  not  have  rintmg. 
You  did  not  send  in  Federal  troops ;  there 
was  no  turmoil.  There  was  not  as  much 
as  a  highway  patrolman  stationed  on 
campus  to  maintain  order.  When  you 
have  a  climate  like  this  to  work  in,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  our  Government  would  want  to 
bend  over  backward  to  assist. 
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When  you  push  and  push,  when  you 
order  and  order,  you  create  a  situation 
where  there  is  no  room  to  maneuver,  for 
flexability  with  regard  to  the  local  situa- 
tion. 

When  our  people  are  making  a  sincere 
effort,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  submitted  a  plan,  then  I  believe  that 
the  Office  of  Education  should  accept 
these  in  good  faith.  If  there  is  something 
discriminatory  about  a  plan,  then  this 
should  be  pointed  out  in  writing  so  that 
this  might  be  corrected.  Simply  to  turn 
down  a  plan  without  giving  any  reason  is 
not  the  way  to  operate. 

The  civil  rights  bill  was  not  intended, 
I  believe,  to  force  a  specific  amount  of 
integration  if  it  was  not  desired  by  the 
people  of  either  race. 

If  you  have  an  entire  county  where  a 
pupil  may  apply  for  any  school  in  a  par- 
ticular district,  and  you  never  have  an 
application,  then  is  this  discrimination? 
What  is  the  school  board  to  do?  Are 
they  to  go  out  and  recruit  students  to  at- 
tend a  school  which  they  honestly  do  not 
want  to,  so  that  they  might  comply  with 
a  directive  from  the  Office  of  Education? 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  yet  another 
thing  to  accept  plans  where  there  was  a 
genuine  statement  that  there  would  be 
no  discrimination.  If  a  student  should 
apply  for  a  particular  school  and  it  was 
felt  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  attend 
for  reason  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  then 
you  have  a  case  to  work  on. 

Then  it  might  be  necessary  to  cut  off 
Federal  funds  because  the  law  was  not 
complied  with.  But  simply  to  assume 
that  a  school  is  discriminating  when  no 
application  for  attendance  at  a  particu- 
lar school  has  ever  been  filed  is  assum- 
ing guilt.  It  questions  the  integrity  of 
public  officials  who  have  said  they  will 
not  discriminate.  They  deserve  the 
chance  to  prove  themselves,  and  they 
should  be  considered  innocent  until 
proven  guilty. 

We  need  to  respect  the  integrity  of 
these  public  officials.  This  is  a  new  law. 
It  will  change  our  pattern  of  living. 
Such  adjustments  are  always  difficult, 
and  they  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
reason. 

An  arbitrary  and  specific  number  of 
grades  integrated  by  a  certain  date  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  climate  in  Florida  is  good.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  problems  and  I  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that.  But  I  defy  any 
State,  north,  south,  east,  or  west  to  point 
to  a  record  which  is  as  good  as  our  State 
has  made  under  such  difficult  circum- 
jf       stances. 

i  The  people  of  our  State  recently  ap- 

proved a  nine-man  board  of  regents  to 
operate  our  university  system.  Our  able 
Governor,  Haydon  Burns,  named  a  Negro 
to  one  of  those  posts.  This  is  another 
example  of  an  honest  and  sincere  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida to  come  to  grips  with,  and  solve,  a 
difficult  problem. 

I  denounce  as  vigorously  as  I  know  how 
the  plan  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
stating  that  a  certain  number  of  grades 
must  be  integrated  by  a  certain  date.  I 
denounce  this  as  going  beyond  the  in- 
tent of  the  law. 


Each  district  presents  its  own  particu- 
lar problem,  and  they  should  be  viewed 
as  such.  Let  us  give  a  little  here,  take  a 
little  there,  as  we  strive  to  build  a  better 
America  for  all  people. 

I  would  warn  that  when  Federal  funds 
are  cut  off  from  any  county  or  school 
district,  it  will  be  the  children  who  will 
suffer.  They  will  suffer  by  a  decrease  in 
the  quality  of  the  education  which  they 
receive,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
creed,  and  the  Nation  suffers  as  a  result. 
The  damage  cannot  be  undone. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  the 
past  week  or  so  a  much  better  attitude  is 
bemg  seen  on  the  part  of  our  educa- 
tional people  in  the  way  that  the  Office 
of  Education  is  attempting  to  work  out 
this  problem.  I  hope  they  will  go  fur- 
ther. 

I  hope  they  will  act  with  reason  and 
with  proper  restraint.  The  law  is  the 
law,  and  it  can  be  applied  fairly  or  it  can 
be  applied  harshly.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Congress  meant  that  it  be  applied 
harshly  and  without  reason  when  an 
honest  attempt  is  being  made  by  a  people 
to  meet  its  requirements. 

The  President  has  said  many  times, 
"Come  let  us  reason  together."  I  plead 
for  nothing  more.  Let  us  use  reason  and 
commonsense  in  dealing  with  a  most 
difficult  problem.  We  will  all  reach  our 
goal  much  sooner  and  it  will  be  In  a 
hai-monious  spirit  that  creates  a  climate 
where  further  progress  can  be  made.  I 
believe  that  nothing  less  than  this  should 
be  expected,  nor  was  ever  intended. 


mental  illness.  Most  of  this  research  Is 
financed  solely  by  private  contributions. 
This  is  evidence  of  America's  relentless 
search  for  victory  in  the  war  against  dis- 
ease. 

The  building  which  we  call  a  hospital 
is  alive  with  activity.  Inside  one  finds  a 
staff  of  nurses  to  provide  expert  personal 
attention,  a  staff  of  technicians  who  en- 
gage in  the  chemical  analysis  of  disease, 
interns,  and  a  team  of  doctors  whose 
compassion  for  and  service  to  their  fel- 
low being  is  most  enviable.  All  of  these 
people  are  ready  to  serve  and  care  for  us 
if  illness  or  injury  should  strike. 

It  is  most  reassuring  to  know  that 
competent  medical  attention  is  rarely 
but  a  few  blocks  away  and  always  as 
close  as  a  telephone. 

America's  hospitals  and  medical  pro- 
fessionals act  as  the  gleaming  light  of 
hope  shining  through  the  dismal  cloud  of 
disease  and  suffering. 

All  of  us  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  dedicated  people  of  this 
honorable  profession.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  each  American  will  take  time  this 
week  to  appreciate  the  sense  of  security 
afforded  us  by  our  Nation's  hospitals  and 
that  each  of  us  will  pray  for  their  con- 
tinued success  in  the  fight  against  pain 
and  human  suffering. 


COMPASSION,      DEDICATION,      AND 
SERVICE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  recently 
proclaimed  the  week  of  May  9  to  16  as 
National  Hospital  Week.  This  is  a  time 
when  we  all  should  contemplate  the  value 
of  our  medical  institutions  and  of  those 
dedicated  people  who  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  our  hospitals  as  well  as  those 
who  staff  them. 

The  subject  of  proper  medical  care  is 
one  which  has  been  in  the  limelight  of 
public  attention  for  many  months.  All 
agree  that  our  people  need  and  should  re- 
ceive all  the  medical  attention  they  re- 
quire. There  is  much  debate  on  how  this 
should  be  accomplished.  There  are  great 
amounts  of  criticism  spewing  forth  on 
what  is  wrong  with  our  hospitals.  Not  all 
of  this  is  unwarranted.  Surely  there  are 
many  areas  in  which  improvement  is 
necessary,  but  in  the  light  of  this  con- 
stant criticism  can  we  not  realize  the 
volumes  of  good  being  done  by  the  dedi- 
cated people  in  our  medical  profession. 

In  the  area  of  medical  research  alone, 
the  advancements  made  and  knowledge 
procured  are  encyclopedic  in  proportion. 
Medical  research  centers  around  the 
country  attack  such  gargantuan  enemies 
of  man  as  heart  disease,  cancer  and 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
reading  a  little  bit  in  the  papers  about 
the  campaign  in  South  Carolina  con- 
ducted by  the  former  Member  of  this 
body,  Mr.  Watson.  He  says  that  he  re- 
signed and  he  is  running  for  reelection 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  At  the  same 
time,  by  some  curious  rule  of  this  body, 
his  former  office  staff  is  still  on  the  pay- 
roll, still  in  his  office,  with  his  name  on 
the  door,  and  still  mailing  out  literature 
to  tiy  to  get  him  reelected.  Since  his 
principles  are  so  high,  according  to  his 
statements  in  the  paper,  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  help  him  maintain  these 
principles  by  taking  these  people  off  the 
payroll. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  KEE  BE- 
FORE THE  APPALACHIAN  TECH- 
NICAL COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PULPWOOD  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this^oint  In  the  Record  and  include 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  James  Kee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed West  Virginia  colleague,  the 
Honorable  James  Kee,  delivered  a  note- 
worthy address  yesterday  at  a  luncheon 
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of  the  American  Pulpwood  Association. 
In  the  course  of  this  address,  Represent- 
ative Kee  touched  on  many  matters  of 
interest  and  value  to  all  Members,  and 
therefore  under  unanimous  consent 
there  follows  the  complete  text  of  his 
remarks: 

Statement  op  the  Honorable  James  Kee  or 
West    Virginia,    Before    the    Applachian 
Technicai.   Committee   of   the   American 
Pttlpwood  Association  at  the  Holiday  Inn. 
Arlington,  Va.,  Mat  11,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Appalachian  Technical  Committee  of 
the  American  Pulpwood  Association,  It  Is  in- 
deed an  honor  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  you  ^nd  attempt  to  outline  the 
present  role  and 'future  goals  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  Appalachia. 

Pulpwood  is  an  extremely  Important  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
to  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
entire  165,000  square  miles  of  the  Appa- 
lachian area. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
5.271  papermaking  plimts  In  the  United 
States — located  In  1,258  cities  and  towns — 
In  48  States.  It  is  signlflcant  for  our  econ- 
omy to  realize  that  your  industry  provides 
productive  employment  for  620,000  em- 
ployees In  the  making  of  paper  products, 
which  represents  an  annual  payroll  of  $4 
billion. 

importance  op  pulpwood 
It  has  been  quite  a  revelation  to  me  to 
realize  that  475  pounds  of  paper  products 
are  used  annually  by  each  person  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  $856  million  are  paid  out  annu- 
ally to  purchase  pulpwood  which,  in  turn, 
provides  employment  for  an  additional 
222.000  pulpwood  industry  workers — that  is, 
sawyers,  loaders,  haulers,  producers,  dealers, 
and  foresters. 

With  reference  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  all  features  of  this 
program  are  capable  of  being  coordinated  so 
as  to  assist  wood  utilization  industries.  The 
program  provides  for  comprehensive  land 
and  water  stabilization  within  the  Appa- 
lachian area,  but  it  also  provides  grants  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  public  facilities 
needed  by  industry. 

The  region's  water  resources  are  consider- 
able: It  has  47  Inches  of  rainfall  per  year 
reasonably  well  distributed  throughout  the 
seasons,  more  than  most  other  areas  of  the 
country.  Out  of  a  total  area,  106  million 
acres,  over  1  million  acres  is  under  water. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  water  potential 
of  the  region  is  inadequately  used  and  poorly 
controlled;  much  of  it  Is  highly  destructive. 
The  economic  development  of  the  region  ob- 
viously must  be  tied  to  a  greater  utilization 
of  Its  water  potential. 

better  forest  management 
Similarly,  the  region's  land  resources  are 
considerable,  but  underutilized.  Out  of  a 
105-mlllion  acre  land  area,  only  about  4  mil- 
lion acres  is  urban,  while  approximately  67 
mUllon  acres  Is  forest  land  and  34  million 
acres  is  open  nonurban  area  including 
farms.  But  because  of  the  steep  slopes  and 
fertile  bottom  land  of  Appalachia,  much  of 
the  good  sou  is  washed  away.  The  forests, 
80  percent  hardwood,  and  once  the  Nation's 
chief  source  of  quality  wood,  have  depreci- 
ated to  a  state  of  poor  quality  and  poor 
quantity.  If  Appalachia  is  to  reach  Its  full 
potential  the  land  must  be  stabilized,  ero- 
sion stopped,  and  production — where  fea- 
sible— Increased:  the  forests  must  receive  bet- 
ter management  so  that  they  can  produce 
the  wood  needed  by  pulpwood  producers  and 
other  wood  utilization  Industries. 

The  comprehensive  and  Integrated  develop- 
ment provided  for  under  the  Appalachian 
program  is  designed  to  meet  these  needs. 


The  Appalachian  Act  specifically  author- 
izes over  a  2-year  period  $5  million  for  a 
water  resources  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  cooperation  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Two  million  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1966.  In  addi- 
tion, both  the  Corps  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  have  received  a  combined 
appropriation  under  existing  authorizations 
of  approximately  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966  to  step  up  existing  water  development 
programs,  including  dams,  water  Impound- 
ments and  watershed  improvements. 

The  act  also  authorizes  $17  million  over 
2  years  for  Improved  conservation  and  land 
stabilization  practices  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  existing  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program,  of  which  $7  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1966.  But  addi- 
tional assistance  will  be  provided  under  ex- 
isting programs  through  a  stepped-up  farm 
loans  and  related  activities.  The  $5  million 
authorized  for  a  2-year  period  imder  the 
Appalachian  Act  for  loans  to  associations  of 
woodland  owners  so  that  they  can  improve 
forest  management  practices  will  be  supple- 
mented by  Increased  appropriations  under 
existing  Forest  Service  programs.  Additional 
funds  have  been  appropriated  for  fiscal  1966 
for  acquisition  of  land  to  be  added  to  na- 
tional forests,  for  additional  cooperative 
foresters  to  be  stationed  in  the  field,  and  for 
the  construction  of  access  or  logging  roads 
into  national  forests. 

Full  utilization  of  Appalachian  land  and 
water  resources  will  be  aided,  however,  by 
other  features  of  the  act.  The  highway  pro- 
visions make  possible  the  construction  of 
1.000  miles  of  access  roads  In  addition  to 
the  developmental  highway  system  provided 
by  the  act.  Some  of  these  access  roads  could 
quite  logically  be  constructed  into  State 
forests  or  other  non-Federal  public  land 
which  should  be  opened  up  for  harvest  and 
greater  utilization. 

OTHER    measures 

The  2-year  authorizations  of  $16  million 
for  vocational  education,  $6  million  for  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  $36.5  million  for  recla- 
mation of  strip-mined  areas  and  other  mine- 
related  problems,  and  the  $28  million  for 
demonstration  health  facilities  will  all  aid 
wood  utilization  and  other  Industries  which 
need  adequate  community  facilities  if  they 
are  to  locate  In  the  Appalachian  region. 

With  reference  to  the  future  goals  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  Appalachia,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
completed  hearings  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  now  passed  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965. 

Of  particular  interest  to  your  Industry  is 
the  fact  that  In  the  House-passed  version, 
we  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
with  the  specific  provision  that  the  individ- 
ual States  would  establish  their  own  pro- 
gram regulations  for  cleaning  up  our 
streams.  This  version  of  the  bill  is  different 
from  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate — which 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lish uniform  regulations  for  all  of  the  50 
States.  The  bUl  as  passed  by  the  House 
provides  an  Incentive,  that  Is  grants,  to  the 
Individual  States  in  order  that  the  appropri- 
ate State  water  pollution  control  agency  will 
establish  regulations  of  unique  and  effective 
control  of  water  pollution  existing  in  the 
individual  State. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  roUcall  vote 
In  the  House — 398  votes  In  favor  and  not  a 
single  vote  in  opposition — I  believe  that  we 
wUl  be  able  to  retain  this  extremely  Impor- 
tant provision  when  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  meet  to  resolve  the  existing  dif- 
ferences In  the  two  bills. 


NEW   PUBLIC   WORKS    ACT 


We  are  now  engaged  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  In  a  brief  statement,  this  bill  pro- 
vldes  for  essential  public  works  that  will 
enable  a  regional  grouping  of  multlcounty 
areas  as  well  as  a  regional  grouping  of  States 
In  order  to  provide  for  public  works  that  will 
definitely  contribute  to  the  establishment 
of  new  and  permanent  Jobs  through  private 
enterprise. 

The  other  main  section  of  this  bill  provides 
for  financial  assistance  to  the  establishment 
of  privately  owned  and  controlled  industries 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  employment  op- 
portunities  not  only  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  but  In  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  over  a  long  period  of  time — of  at  least 
1  year — persistent  and  substantial  unemploy- 
ment has  existed. 

In  short,  the  Appalachian  region  is  now 
being  given  attenUon  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  providing  essential  services  and 
finances  and  management,  not  available  at 
this  time.  These  steps  require  time,  and 
with  continued  hard  work  the  Appalachian 
region,  especially  West  Virginia,  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  ample  prosperity. 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERN- 
MENTS PARTNERS  IN  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
several  weeks,  I  will  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  certain  facts  which 
will  show  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  our  several  State  governments  are 
full  partners  in  organized  crime  and 
vice. 

The  proof  is  oven^'helming.  In  one 
State  after  another,  the  Federal  and 
State  goverrunents  have  abandoned 
gambling  to  the  underworld,  thus  en- 
abling the  vice  syndicates  and  dope 
groups  to  finance  themselves  with  lush 
gambling  profits. 

I  say  that  this  default  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  is  tantamount  to 
criminal  negligence.  Government  has 
let  the  scum  of  the  earth  ooze  onto  the 
ground  where  government  hypocritically 
fears  to  tread. 

Let  us  take  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  biggest 
sources  of  gang  gambling  revenues. 

Obviously,  New  York  is  just  sodden 
with  illegal  gambling  and  all  that  illegal 
gambling  finances.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  financial  patterns  of  crime  syn- 
dicates knows  that  gambling  revenues 
bankroll  everything  from  heroin  rings 
to  prostitution  networks.  Last  year,  the 
parimutuel  turnover  in  New  York  was 
about  $1.4  billion.  Illegal  gambling  is 
enough  to  dwarf  this  figure.  Just  re- 
cently, the  Federal  Government  indict- 
ed 86  New  York  metropolitan  region 
bookies,  estimating  that  they  had  an  an- 
nual level  of  business  between  S300  mil- 
lion and  S400  million.  Obviously  this  is 
just  scratching  the  multi-billion-dollar 
surface.  Testimony  before  the  McClel- 
lan  committee  indicated  that  off-track 
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betting  across  the  Nation  is  about  $50 
billion  per  year,  which  sum  is  just  some 
42  percent  of  a  roughly  $120  billion  to- 
tal On  a  population  basis.  New  York's 
total  illegal  gambling  should  reach  about 
$11.28  billion.  Not  hard  to  believe  when 
you  realize  that  public  authorities  in 
Massachusetts  have  said  that  people  in 
that  State  spend  more  on  gambling  than 
groceries.    Why  not  New  York? 

This  money  is  behind  housewife  pros- 
titution from  Montauk  to  Manhattan. 
It  is  behind  the  screams  of  narcotics 
addicts  from  Salamanca  to  Southamp- 
ton. And  behind  this  money  is  the  igno- 
ble partnership  of  New  York  State  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  refusing  to 
recognize  and  regulate  gambling.  This 
policy  of  keeping  gambling  illegal  and 
safe  for  gangland  financiers  who  use 
gambling  revenues  for  all  depths  and 
shades  of  vice  has  made  the  governments 
in  Albany  and  Washington  joint  fingers 
on  the  dope  needle  plunger.  The  vast 
revenues  of  New  York  gangland  gam- 
bling may  well  be  buying  their  own  pro- 
tection at  untold  cost  to  our  political 
system — and  to  the  morals  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  are 
partners  in  immorality  by  blatant  non- 

fpflSflllCG 

I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to  call 
for  an  end  to  hypocrisy.  I  urge  them 
to  seek  an  end  to  this  indirect  State  and 
Federal  partnership  in  prostitution,  dope, 
and  vice.  We  need  Government  con- 
trolled and  regulated  gambling,  and  to- 
morrow is  not  too  soon. 


I  have  done  all  that  I  can  to  get  relief 
from  Secretary  Wirtz  and  from  Gover- 
nor Brown.  Secretary  Wirtz  does  not 
even  acknowledged  my  telegrams.  I  have 
proposed  the  following  remedies: 

First.  I  have  requested  President  John- 
son to  declare  the  agi-icultural  areas  of 
California  as  disaster  areas  and  to  trans- 
fer $1  billion  from  the  unexpended,  un- 
obligated funds  in  the  foreign  aid  ac- 
count, to  be  made  available  to  the  small 
farmers  and  workers  in  California  who 
have  suffered  losses  because  of  this  man- 
made  disaster.  I  have  further  requested 
the  President  to  dismiss  Secretary  Wirtz 
because  of  his  inept  handling  of  the  farm 
labor  situation.  After  promising  suffi- 
cient labor,  he  induced  the  farmer  to 
plant,  and  then  deserted  him  at  harvest- 
time. 

Second.  I  have  requested  the  four 
State  legislators  from  my  district  to  file 
impeachment  proceedings  against  Gov- 
ernor Brown  for  criminal  neglect  and 
criminal  waste  of  food. 

I  have  here  pictures  of  rotting  straw- 
berries, and  of  a  farmer  plowing  up  his 
strawberry  patch.  This  condition  also 
exists  in  asparagus,  and  other  needed 
agricultural  products.  Again,  I  say,  this 
is  a  manmade  catastrophe,  but  it  is  just 
as  deadly  as  a  tornado,  an  earthquake, 
or  a  flood,  and  could  have  been  avoided 
by  an  administration  with  a  heart. 


DESPERATE  CRISIS  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FARMERS 
Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 

i       1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

g         There  was  no  objection. 

I  Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 

portunity to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  desperate 
crisis  faced  by  the  small  specialty  crop 
farmers  of  California.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  strawberries  and  other  spe- 
cialty crops  are  rotting  and  being  plowed 
under.  The  situation  has  reached  cata- 
strophic proportions.  Agriculture  is 
California's  largest  industry,  and  Cali- 
fornia economy  will  suffer  at  least  a  bil- 
lion-dollar loss  in  1965  due  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  farmer  to  seciu'e  labor  to  har- 
vest his  crops.  In  one  small  area,  40,000 
crates  of  strawberries  will  rot  on  the  vine 
each  day.  In  my  own  district  the  daily 
losses  are  greater.  It  costs  $2,500  to  pro- 
duce 1  acre  of  strawberries,  so  for 
each  20  acres  of  strawberries  there  is  a 

($50,000  loss  to  the  farmer. 
There  are  also  indirect  losses  suffered 
by  the  canners,  packers,  truckers,  and 
^  manufacturers  of  containers.  Last  year 
*  the  labor  costs  of  one  of  the  growers  in 
my  district  were  $250,000;  $90,000  of 
which  paid  for  braceros,  and  $160,000 
was  paid  to  American  workmen.  There 
will  be  no  such  payroll  this  year. 


AGRICULTURAL    DISASTER 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
heartily  endorse  the  remarks  just  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Utt],  and  compliment 
him  for  stating  them  so  forthrightly  and 
forcefully.  We  do  have  an  agricultural 
disaster  in  California.  It  is  a  disaster 
that  has  been  imposed  upon  us  from 
Washington,  because  the  agricultural 
policies  of  this  administration  have  ne- 
glected, overlooked,  and  actively  moved 
to  hurt  the  farmers  of  California  rather 
than  help  them.  This  Government 
which  annually  spends  billions  and  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  of  the  Amer- 
ican people's  money  supposedly  to  help 
farmers  spends  other  money  to  impose 
disaster  and  distress  upon  the  farmers 
of  California. 

I  ask  you,  what  can  this  administra- 
tion be  thinking  of? 


OAS  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
startling  and  dangerous  developments  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  should  come  as 
no  surprise  to  us.  Repeated  warnings 
of  Communist  designs  on  Central  and 
South  America  have  been  heard  from  all 
corners  of  our  land,  and  in  fact  have 
been  made  frequently  by  Members  of 
this  House. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  intended 
takeover  by  Castro  and  his  guerrilla 
murders,  let  us  dispel  it.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  neo-colonialism  of  commu- 
nism is  that  it  feeds  on  the  subversion 
it  breeds  in  others.  A  Castro  contained 
is  a  Castro  ultimately  destroyed. 

But  we  have  closed  our  eyes  to  the 
obvious  and  buried  our  heads  in  the 
sands  of  a  vain  hope  that  he  would  go 
away — or  maybe  he  just  was  really  not 
there. 

Our  policy  has  been  too  easy  on  Cas- 
tro— a  sort  of  quasi-coexistence. 

We  should  have  insisted  on  on-site  in- 
spection when  it  would  have  been  ac- 
quiesced. 

We  should  have  directed  the  Russians 
out. 

We  should  have  placed  Dr.  Castro  back 
in  his  mountain  cave,  or  better,  in  his 
own  political  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  time.  In  a 
recent  visit  with  a  former  Cuban  Presi- 
dent, Manuel  Urritia,  I  was  advised  that 
95  percent  of  the  Cuban  people  despise 
Castro.  The  free  Cubans  and  captive 
Cubans  need  help  against  the  Red  Cu- 
bans. There  is  still  time,  but  time  is 
running  out. 

I  suggest  that  the  30  free  Cuba  associ- 
ations in  this  country  be  aided,  guided, 
and  consulted  and  coordinated;  that  a 
free  Cuba  radio  be  supported  and  that 
a  positive  plan  be  developed  to  have  their 
voices  heard  and  their  influence  felt  in- 
side and  outside  Cuba. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  OAS  create  imme- 
diately an  Organization  of  American 
States  Military  Command. 

Oui-  President  acted  with  forthright- 
ness  and  courage  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public incident  and  breathed  new  life 
into  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Let  us  now  take  the  further  and  nec- 
essary step  for  cooperative  military  secu- 
rity as  we  did  with  NATO  and  SEATO. 
to  forestall  further  intrusion  of  Commu- 
nist or  other  malevolent  foreign  influ- 
ences into  our  hemisphere. 
The  text  of  my  resolution  follows: 
H.  Res.  382 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  should  create  its  own 
military  organization 

Resolved,  That  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  needs  military  strength  to  prop- 
erly carry  out  Its  hemisphere  duties,  there- 
fore it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  forthwith  should  create  a  perma- 
nent military  organization  which  could  be 
known  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Military  Command,  and  could  provide 
that  each  member  state  contribute  military 
units  to  the  extent  feasible,  with  each  such 
unit  remaining  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  a  national  of  the  contributing  state. 
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subject  to  the  overall  command  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  Military  Com- 
mand. 


DENIAL  OF  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 
TO  W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  presently  embroiled  in  trying 
conflicts  in  Vietnam  and,  more  recently, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  that  require 
perseverance,  patience,  and  clearness  of 
mind. 

When  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment seek  to  supply  information  on 
these  situations,  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  every  American  to  grant  the  free- 
dom of  speech  we  all  cherish  to  those 
who  would  provide  this  information. 

When  a  distinguished  public  servant 
of  the  stature  of  W.  Averell  Harriman  is 
driven  from  a  stage  by  intemperate  out- 
bursts, then  this  right  is  denied  and 
damages  all  who  seek  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  difficult  questions. 

Mr.  Harriman  went  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity last  night  in  the  hope  of  presenting 
some  degree  of  insight  into  the  policies 
our  Government  is  pursuing.  These  are 
necessary  and  proper  policies. 

He  had  only  recently  returned  from  a 
successful  tour  of  South  American  capi- 
tals where  neighboring  diplomats  cour- 
teously accorded  him  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  Dominican  crisis. 

It  is  a  sad  footnote  to  his  admirable 
efforts  that  it  was  in  his  own  country  he 
is  denied  an  opportunity  to  enter  into 
the  same  sort  of  discussion. 

On  the  same  day.  Mr.  Turner  B.  Shel- 
ton,  of  the  State  Department,  who  ad- 
dressed students  of  Adelphi  and  Hofstra 
Universities,  was  interrupted  by  a  stu- 
dent who  accused  the  United  States  of 
trying  to  evoke  "same  old  emotionalism 
that  got  us  into  World  War  II."  This 
charge  was  greeted  by  wild  cheers  and 
applause.  By  a  rudeness  and  lack  of 
manners  they  do  a  shocking  damage  to 
their  own  cause.  Manners  and  knowl- 
edge make  man.  The  shocking  facts  are 
these  audiences  displayed  neither. 

Mr.  Shelton's  answer  is  one  that  de- 
serves repetition.  He  said  that  problems 
such  as  policy  in  Vietnam  could  not  be 
dealt  with  through  emotionalism. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  precisely  the 
point  in  question.  By  making  available 
to  our  Nation's  universities,  men  versed 
in  these  problems,  our  State  Department 
is  trj-ing  to  combat  this  emotionalism 
with  the  authoritative  facts. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  rights  of  stu- 
dents or  instructors  to  criticize  our  poli- 
cies; rather.  I  welcome  their  comments. 
But  surely  the  dictates  of  common  cour- 
tesy and  freedom  of  speech  require  that 
these  "teach-ins"  be  conducted  without 
the  useless  arrogance  and  thoughtless 
discourtesy  that  was  displayed  in  these 
two  instances. 

Mr.  Harriman  is  scheduled  to  speak 
at  the  University  of  Ohio  today,  and  I 


know  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  desire  a  reasonable  approach 
to  issues  of  foreign  policy  when  I  say 
that  I  hope  his  remarks  are  met  with  a 
sensible  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
and  respect  that  can  best  lead  to  an  en- 
lightened exchange  of  viewpoints. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  REFORM 

ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  directed  at  im- 
proving the  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  of  the  most  lamented,  but  neg- 
lected, citizens  of  the  United  States — the 
American  farm  laborer. 

The  short  title  of  my  bill  is  the  Agri- 
cultmal  Labor  Reform  Act  of  1965.  I 
consider  it  to  be  a  bill  of  rights  for  Amer- 
ican farmworkers. 

In  the  midst  of  fantastic  abundance 
this  group  of  laborers  has  lagged  so  far 
behind  that  an  examination  of  their 
working  and  living  conditions  would  turn 
the  stomach  of  the  average  American. 

Within  the  last  5  years  much  has  been 
done  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  lot  of 
these  people.  We  have  seen  the  enact- 
ment of  the  war  on  poverty  program  with 
significant  features  directed  toward  alle- 
viating the  hardships  confronting  fann- 
workers.  We  have  enacted  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  and  the  Fann  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act.  And  the  Con- 
gress has  allowed  the  expiration  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78,  hopefully  teiminating  the  ad- 
verse impact  that  foreign  labor  has  had 
upon  domestic  labor. 

However,  despite  recent  progress,  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  There  is  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  the  continuation  of 
second-class  citizenship  for  agricultural 
employees.  These  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  It  is  their  right  to  be  protected 
equally  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  and  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act.  The  illusion  that 
there  are  no  sweatshops  under  the  blue 
skies  is  false.  Itinerant  farmworkers  are 
frequently  laboring  under  conditions  akin 
to  that  provided  for  farm  animals.  This 
must  be  changed. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  my  com- 
ments excerpted  remarks  from  an  article 
entitled  "Slaves  for  Rent,"  by  Truman 
Moore,  which  appears  in  the  May  1965 
issue  of  the  Atlantic,  page  109.  I  com- 
mend the  entire  article  to  my  colleagues: 
Slaves  for  Rent — The  Shame  of  American 
Farming 
(Truman  Moore,  a  29-year-old  freelance 
writer-photographer,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  spent  4  years  trav- 
eling the  migrant  streams  and  talking  with 
growers,  union  officials,  ministers,  social 
workers,  and  the  migrants  themselves.  The 
article  following  is  drawn  from  his  book 
"The  Slaves  We  Rent,"  which  Random  House 
will  publish  later  this  month.) 

(By  Truman  Moore) 
Each  year  when  the  harvest  begins,  thou- 
sands of  buses  haul  thousands  of  crews  to 


fields  across  America  as  millions  of  migrant 
workers  hit  the  road.  They  ride  in  natbed 
trucks  or  old  condemned  school  buses  patched 
together  for  Just  one  more  season.  They  go 
by  car:  Hudson  bombers  with  engines  knock- 
ing, laying  a  smokescreen  of  oil;  prewar  Fords 
packed  with  bags,  bundles,  pots  and  pans 
children  crying.  They  go  in  pickups  made 
Into  mobile  tents — a  home  for  the  season. 

Into  all  these  fields,  through  State  after 
State,  the  migrants  cut  a  footpath  acroa 
America.  But  in  spite  of  their  mobility,  the 
migrants  are  shut  off  in  their  own  world 
Migrant  America  is  a  network  of  side  roadsi 
of  farm  towns  and  labor  camps  and  river- 
banks,  of  fields  and  packingsheds.  The  host 
community  sees  them  not  as  a  potential 
payroll  but  as  a  blight  to  the  communitys 
health  and  a  threat  to  the  relief  rolls. 

Across  America  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  migrant  camps.  They  are  in  the  valleys 
and  in  the  fields,  on  the  edges  of  cities  and 
towns.  Some  are  half  deserted.  Some  are 
behind  barbed  wire  and  even  patrolled  by 
armed  guards. 

You  can  drive  from  New  York  to  California 
and  never  see  a  migrant  camp.  You  have 
to  know  where  to  look.  To  borrow  a  popular 
analogy,  a  tar-paper  curtain  separates  the 
migrants  from  the  rest  of  America. 

Inspectors  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
find  children  working  illegally  on  60  percent 
of  the  farms  they  inspect.  No  one  really 
knows  how  many  migrant  children  there  are. 
Estimates  run  from  100,000  to  600,000.  The 
most  frequently  u.-^ed  figure  is  150.000.  One 
survey  in  the  olive  frroves  of  California 
showed  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
workers  were  children.  An  Oregon  survey 
showed  the  importance  of  child's  labor  to  the 
family.  There  the  average  migrant  worker 
earned  $32  a  week  during  the  weeks  he 
worked.  But  his  wife  and  children  together 
earned  $48.  In  some  crops  women  and  chil- 
dren do  more  than  half  the  harvest  work. 

Children  have  worked  on  farms  since  the 
first  farmer  had  a  son,  and  it  has  always  been 
considered  part  of  the  rural  way  of  life.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  farmer's 
boy  doing  his  chores  and  the  migrant  child 
topping  onions  and  digging  potatoes.  The 
two  are  blurred  together  In  the  minds  of 
people  outside  agriculture. 

Under  the  blue  skies  of  Idaho,  a  12-year-old 
girl  got  her  ponytall  caught  In  a  potato- 
digging  machine.  It  ripped  off  her  scalp, 
ears,  eyelids,  and  cheeks.  She  died  shortly 
afterward  In  a  hospital.  On  a  farm  In  Cali- 
fornia, a  10-year-old  girl  capie  back  from  the 
fields  exhausted  from  a  day's  work.  She  fell 
asleep  on  a  pile  of  burlap  bags  as  she  waited 
for  her  parents.  As  other  workers  returned 
from  the  fields,  they  tossed  the  empty  bags 
on  the  stack,  and  the  little  girl  was  soon 
covered  up.  A  2-ton  truck  backed  across 
the  pile  and  drove  off.  They  did  not  find 
her  body  until  the  next  day. 

If  children  were  mangled  In  steel  mills, 
there  would  be  a  storm  of  public  protest.  But 
death  and  injury  on  the  mechanized  farms 
seem  to  pass  unnoticed.  Under  the  blue 
sky  of  the  farm  factory  Is  no  place  for  little 
children.  Agriculture  Is  one  of  the  three 
most  hazardous  Industries.  In  California 
alone,  more  than  500  agricultural  workers 
under  the  age  of  18  are  seriously  injured 
every  year. 

The  migrants  who  follow  the  harvest  are 
the  only  people  in  America  who  are  des- 
perate enough  for  this  work  to  take  it.  Their 
children  will  be  another  generation  of  wan- 
derers, lost  to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation. 
Today,  the  Important  farms,  as  units  of 
production,  are  more  like  factories.  Great 
cultivators  and  harvesting  machines  lum- 
ber through  endless  fields.  Gangs  of  work- 
ers bring  In  the  harvest. 

The  Importance  of  making  the  distinction 
between  the  big  farm  and  the  little  farm- 
between  the  homestead  and  the  factory  In 
the  field — Is  essential  to  the  story  of  migrant 
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labor.  To  begin  with,  the  family  farmer  and 
the  migrant  worker  are  In  the  same  sinking 
boat.  The  family  farm,  while  providing  an 
income  and  a  place  to  live,  no  longer  con- 
tributes significantly  to  America's  food  pro- 
duction. 

If  tlie  earth  suddenly  swallowed  up  a 
million  and  a  half  small  family  farms  in 
America — nearly  half  the  total  number — food 
production  would  drop  by  only  5  percent. 
Half  of  our  food  Is  produced  by  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  farms.  These  highly  mechanized, 
capitalized,  and  Integrated  companies  use 
most  of  the  seasonal  labor.  Only  a  rela- 
tively few  big  growers  ( 5  percent  of  the  total 
number)  use  more  than  $2,000  worth  of  labor 
a  year.  The  real  giants— the  top  3  per- 
cent—hire more   than  a  third  of  all  farm 

labor. 

Until  this  year  the  commercial  farms  have 
been  allowed  to  draw  on  the  pools  of  cheap 
labor  from  other  countries,  principally  Mex- 
ico. The  presence  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  foreign  workers  has  naturally  disrupted 
the  domestic  labor  market,  resulting  In  low 
wages  and  poor  working  conditions.  The 
family  farmer,  who  hires  little  outside  help, 
has  to  value  his  and  his  family's  labor  at  no 
more  than  the  commercial  farmer  pays  for 
gang  labor. 

The  farm  of  the  classic  rural  tradition,  the 
family  farm,  required  little  outside  labor.  A 
hired  man  or  two  were  enough  on  the  bigger 
farm  for  most  of  the  year.  And  at  planting 
or  harvest,  neighboring  farm  families  Joined 
together  and  did  the  work,  going  from  farm 
to  farm. 

While  manufacturers  adjusted  to  the  In- 
dustrial revolution  early,  agriculture  was 
able  to  win  exemption  from  most  of  the  social 
legislation  passed  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Agriculture  has  grown  from  a  so- 
ciety, or  way  of  life,  into  a  complex  food  in- 
dustry without  coming  to  terms  with  its  labor 

force. 

The  commercial  farm  has  never  adjusted  to 
the  realities  of  modern  labor  conditions  or 
wages.  Furthermore,  the  modern  commercial 
farmer  holds  on  to  the  Idea  that  he  somehow 
has  a  God-given  right  to  unlimited  cheap 
labor.  Never  has  he  had  to  enter  the  labor 
market  and  make  serious  efforts  to  attract 
farm  labor.  If  anything  characterizes  the 
history  of  the  seasonal  farmworker.  It  Is 
this — fate,  through  famine  or  depression,  war 
or  revolution,  has  time  and  again  delivered 
to  the  commercial  grower  an  ample  supply  of 
cheap  and  docile  labor. 

Over  the  years  growers  have  shown  a 
decided  preference  for  foreign  farmworkers. 
The  reasons  are  many.  The  foreigner  many 
times  does  not  speak  English.  He  is  unin- 
formed about  his  rights  and  in  a  poor  posi- 
tion to  defend  them  If  they  are  violated. 
He  is  willing  to  work  for  less  and  under 
poorer  conditions.  Imported  farmworkers 
are  always  single  males.  Housing  and  trans- 
portation are  simpler.  And  when  the  farmer 
has  done  with  them,  they  can  be  shipped 
back  where  they  came  from.  And  If  any  of 
them  make  trouble,  they  can  be  shipped 
home  a  little  early. 

Shortage  of  workers  amid  mass  unemploy- 
ment; foreign  workers  In  record  numbers 
while  American  workers  can't  find  Jobs — 
these  are  longstanding  contradictions  In 
farm  labor.  Growers  say  they  can't  find 
workers.  Workers  say  they  can't  find  Jobs. 
Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  definition  of 
the  terms.  A  shortage  of  labor  exists  for 
many  growers  when  they  don't  have  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  workers  they  can 
get  by  with.  Extra  hands  keep  the  wages 
down  and  the  union  out.  The  workers'  idea 
of  the  proper  labor  supply  Is  when  he  can 
choose  between  Jobs  and  take  the  one  that 
pays  the  most. 

The  marketing  of  agriculture  products 
needs  a  thorough  investigation.  In  many 
cases  neither  the  grower  nor  the  worker  Is 
getting  a  fair  shake.     Tomatoes   grown  in 


McAllen,  Tex.,  and  sold  in  Denver,  for  in- 
stance, produced  a  net  income  to  the  grower 
of  $68.85  per  acre.  But  the  consumers  paid 
$9,600  for  this  acre  of  tomatoes.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  retail  food  prices  reflect 
farm  crop  prices.  And  a  much  smaller  frac- 
tion represents  harvesting  wages. 

There  is  room^iere  for  fair  profits  to  grow- 
ers and  honest  wages  to  workers.  What  the 
harvesters  need  is  the  dignity  of  work  done 
under  conditions  meant  for  farmworkers, 
not  farm  animals.  The  issues  that  are  fought 
over  are  cabin  space,  hot  water,  and  piece 
rates,  but  the  real  issues  are  basic  human 
rights  and  fair  play.  The  migrant  doesn't 
want  charity  or  handouts.  He  wants  a 
chance,  a  st.srt,  to  build  his  strength  and 
manage  his  own  life. 

The  wages  paid  harvest  labor  constitute 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  retail  cost  of  food.  In 
many  casses,  an  increase  in  wages  as  much 
as  100  percent  would  barely  affect  the  retail 
price.  The  price  to  consumers  of  eliminat- 
ing migrant  poverty  is  m.easured  in  pennies. 
Legislation  designed  to  help  migrant  labor 
is  urgently  needed.  In  1964  a  number  of 
bills  were  enacted  which  will  help  States 
Improve  migrant  education,  expand  the  re- 
strictions on  child  labor,  provide  some  new 
day-care  centers  for  cliildren,  and  help  farm- 
ers provide  field  sanitation.  Congress  could, 
if  it  would,  establish  a  minimum  wage  for 
migratory  workers,  improve  the  methods  of 
recruiting,  training,  transporting,  and  dis- 
tributing farmworkers,  and  extend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  cover  agricul- 
ture. 

The  ingrained  poverty  and  underemploy- 
ment that  exist  among  the  seasonal  farm- 
workers will  be  difScult  to  eliminate.  Our 
agricultural  system  has  made  harvest  work 
shameful.  It  has  made  the  welfare  check 
often  more  honorable  than  harvest  work.  It 
has  made  pride  and  satisfaction  Impossible. 
No  man  goes  into  a  field  to  harvest  crops  if 
there  is  any  other  choice  open  to  him.  The 
new  laws  passed  in  1964  do  not  constitute 
a  complete  solution.  But  they  would  make  a 
start. 

The  valleys  of  California  and  Arizona  and 
the  suburbs  of  the  Middle  West  are  filled 
with  the  cabin  slums  of  Mexican-Americans, 
Negroes,  and  poor  wliites  trying  to  settle 
down.  After  a  few  years  a  migrant  who  can- 
not escape  the  stream  is  broken  by  It.  The 
poverty,  anxiety,  homelessness,  and  isolation 
weaf  away  his  spirit.  It  Is  this  apathy  that 
is  often  called  acceptance  and  makes  people 
say,  "They  like  things  that  way." 

Few  urban  Americans  have  any  awareness 
of  this  vast  impoverished  army  that  tramps 
through  their  country  to  bring  the  crops  in 
from  the  fields.  It  cannot  be  seen  except 
as  a  broken-down  car  or  bus  here,  a  truck 
there,  a  ragged'  crew  working  somewhere  off 
in  a  field. 

But  the  harvest  cycle  yields  its  own  fruits: 
ignorance,  poverty,  death,  and  despair.  Un- 
til we  see  the  connection  between  migrancy — 
the  corpses  piled  up  on  the  roadway,  the 
children  left  to  the  darkness  of  Ignorance 
and  illiteracy,  the  despairing,  destitute  fami- 
lies groping  for  a  way  to  live — and  the 
bountiful  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  every  corner  fruit  stand  or  In  every 
supermarket,  no  changes  will  come.  With- 
out this  understanding,  no  war  on  poverty 
can  hope  to  win  more  than  a  few  skirmishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  description  of  the 
Agricultural  Labor  Reform  Act  of  1965 
follows: 

TITLE   I 

This  title  would  establish  a  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  for  agricultural  employees  by 
amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  minimum  wage  would  escalate  from 
$1  an  hour  to  the  Industrial  minimum  wage 
(presently  $1.25)  over  a  3-  or  4-year  period. 
The  piece-rate  system  would  not  be  altered, 


but  it  would  have  to  yield  actual  wages  equal 
to  the  minimum  hourly  wage. 

Employees  performing  hired  farm  labor  for 
an  employer  who  used  more  than  300  man- 
days  of  hired  farm  labor  in  any  one  of  the 
four  preceding  calendar  quarters  would  be 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
the  act.  The  coverage  test  would  apply  the 
minimum  wage  requirements  to  farm  enter- 
prises using  approximately  four  or  five  full- 
time  employees  during  a  calendar  quarter. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  would  provide  a 
minimum  wage  for  over  750,000  farm  em- 
ployees. 

The  minimum  wage  would  not  apply  to 
members  of  the  employer's  lnunediate  family, 
sharecroppers,  or  members  of  sharecroppers' 
immediate  families  working  on  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  sharecroppers'  tracts  of  land. 

TITLE   n 

This  title  would  allow  a  child  to  work  In 
agriculture  outside  of  regular  school  hours  or 
during  vacation  only  if  (1)  he  is  14  years  of 
age  or  older  or  (2)  he  is  between  12  and  14 
and  commutes  dally  not  more  than  25  miles 
from  his  permanent  residence  and  either  has 
the  written  consent  of  his  parents  or  his 
parent  Is  employed  on  the  same  farm. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  author- 
ized to  issue  regulations  barring  children  be- 
low age  18  from  working  on  particularly 
hazardous  farm  operations. 

No  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  em- 
ployment of  children  working  for  their  par- 
ents on  a  home  farm. 

TITXE  in 

This  title  would  extend  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  to  agricultural  employees. 

TITLE   IV 

This  title  would  amend  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  to  provide  a  voluntary  farm  placement 
program  which  would  supplement  the  pres- 
ent Federal-State  placement  procedures. 
This  title  is  designed  to  provide  fuller  em- 
ployment to  farm  laborers  and  to  assure 
growers  that  sufficient  qualified  workers  will 
be  available  to  them.  Workers  recruited 
under  this  program  and  their  employers 
would  enter  into  written  contracts  which 
make  applicable  to  the  domestic  worker  some 
of  the  same  employment  conditions  that 
have  long  been  assured  to  foreign  contract 
labor. 

TITLE    V 

This  title  provides  for  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor,  composed  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
life  of  the  Council  would  expire  after  5  years. 
Tlie  Council  would  have  the  duty  of  advising 
the  President  and  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  Federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, programs,  and  policies  relating  to  mi- 
gratory agricultural  labor.  The  Council 
would  also  consider  and  evaluate  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor 
with  a  view  to  devising  plans  and  making 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of 
policies  and  programs  designed  to  meet  such 
problems  effectively.  In  addition,  it  would 
submit  an  annual  comprehensive  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for,  transmission  by  him 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 


THE    CONSUMER   IS    ENTITLED    TO 

COMPETITION— NOT    CARTELIZA- 

TION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently members  of  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  entered  Into  an 
agreement  to  ban  inflight  movies  and 
other  flight  entertainment.  This  agree- 
ment Is  presently  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  its  consideration  and 
possible  approval.  If  the  Board  approves 
the  agreement  this  will  provide  the  mem- 
bers of  lATA  with  immunity  from  the 
consequences  of  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  Amer- 
ican members  of  lATA  succumbed  to  co- 
ercion in  agreeing  to  the  "packaging"  of 
the  inflight  entertainment  agreement 
with  certain  rate  agreements,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  prevent  rate  wars. 

Such  an  agreement  bodes  ill  for  the 
American  consumer,  or  at  least  that  por- 
tion of  our  consumers  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  flying  this  year  to  foreign 
lands  for  their  vacation,  together  with 
those  whose  business  requires  them  to 
use  international  air  transportation. 

The  great  driving  force  of  our  free  en- 
terprise system  is  competition.  It  is 
competition  which  provides  benefits  for 
the  consumer  in  terms  of  price,  service, 
and  innovation.  Whether  one  cares  for 
movies  while  traveling  by  air  is  not  the 
point.  Actually,  what  has  happened  is 
that  competition  has  virtually  ceased  in 
international  commercial  flights.  The 
size  of  the  seat,  the  amount  of  legroom, 
the  number  of  calories  in  a  sandwich,  and 
many  other  details  have  become  stand- 
ardized by, agreement.  This  fact  is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  in  the  advertising  of 
one  leading  airline  which  says,  "AU  air- 
lines are  alike.  Only  people  make  them 
different." 

Fortunately  this  matter  has  drawn  at- 
tention from  a  wide  variety  of  sources. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  instance,  in 
an  editorial  contained  in  the  May  3  edi- 
tion sharply  criticized  this  move.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  3.  1965] 
Movies  and  Me.*ls  in  the  Sky 
It  may  well  be  true,  as  the  chairman  of  a 
major  airline  said  recently,  that  "no  one  ever 
bought  an  airline  ticket  to  see  a  movie."  If 
so,  it  is  equally  true  that  no  one  e%-er  rode  an 
airliner  merely  to  savor  a  multicourse,  chef- 
prepared  meal.  The  fact  Is.  however,  that 
many  air  travelers  do  enjoy  both  movies  and 
fancy  meals  in  the  sky. 

This  situation  will  be  changed  somewhat 
If  the  International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion succeeds  in  a  current  campaign.  lATA, 
the  cartel-like  assemblage  of  93  International 
airlines,  is  eager  to  bar  "visual  entertain- 
ment," such  as  movies,  from  all  international 
flights.  Though  Washington's  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  refused  to  go  along  with 
an  antlmovie  mandate,  right  now  anyway, 
there  are  indications  lATA  regards  the  set- 
back as  only  temporary. 

LATA  is  not  critical  cf  the  cinema  as  such — 
only  its  cost.  Most  of  its  members  are  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  operated,  many  of  them 
with  the  inefBciency  that  somehow  so  often 
Infects  such  enterprises.  For  them,  keeping 
the  customers  entertained  on  high  means 
deeper  operating  deficits. 

So  why  don't  the  unprofitable  lines  merely 
toss  out  their  own  movie  screens?  Well,  It 
seems  that  some  airlines,  notably  the  U.S. 
carriers  such  as  Pan  American  and  Trans 
World  Airlines,  can  make  money  while  show- 


ing movies.  And  though  few  people  may 
catch  the  early  morning  flight  to  Istanbul 
Just  to  take  in  "Topkapl,"  lATA's  money- 
losers  don't  want  to  take  the  competitive 
risk. 

It's  all  reminiscent  of  the  great  "sandwich 
war"  that  raged  on  transatlantic  air  routes  a 
few  years  ago.  In  a  similar  economy  move, 
the  airlines  got  together  and  agreed  to  serve 
only  sandwiches  instead  of  the  elaborate 
meals  they  had  been  offering,  complete  with 
choice  of  wines. 

Pretty  soon,  it  became  clear  to  everybody 
that  the  customers  simply  were  not  intrigued 
by  a  couple  of  slivers  of  ham  between  slices 
of  bread.  In  due  course  the  sandwiches  be- 
came so  big  and  fancy,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness so  absurd,  that  the  deluxe  dinners  were 
reinstated. 

Things  might  not  work  out  that  way  this 
time.  But  before  the  airlines  again  clamp 
down  on  customer  comforts,  they  might  at 
least  reflect  that  now  and  then  competition 
can  confound  even  the  coziest  of  cartels. 

Additionally,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Or- 
rick.  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  on  the 
same  day  filed  comments  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  This  memorandum 
cogently  and  incisively  sets  forth  a  num- 
ber of  compelling  arguments  against  the 
approval  of  the  agreement.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  memorandum  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

Because  of  the  predominance  of  small 
business  firms  in  the  in-flight  entertain- 
ment industiy,  my  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee has  been  studying  this  matter 
with  great  interest.  On  April  27. 1  wrote 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  informing  him  of  our  interest  in 
this  matter  and  asking  certain  questions. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

April  27,  1965. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washingtbn,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention through  recent  accounts  in  the  press 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  been 
presented  with  the  problems  arising  from  the 
recent  agreement  between  the  members  of 
the  International  Air  Tran.-port  A.ssoclatlon 
to  ban  the  use  of  visual  In-flight  entertain- 
ment. As  I  understand,  domestic  carriers  are 
also  considering  whether  to  enter  such  an 
agreement. 

I  note  from  order  No.  E22049  issued  by  your 
agency  on  April  16.  19G5,  that  dates  have  been 
set  for  the  submission  of  comments  In  order 
to  expedite  your  consideration  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  potential  impact  that  would 
result  upon  the  small  businesses  concerned. 
this  subcommittee  is  closely  studying  this 
entire  matter  as  a  possible  subject  for  a 
hearing  in  the  near  future.  In  line  with 
this,  it  would  be  most  helpful.  If  you  could 
supply  me  with  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Are  provisions  being  made  for  a  hear- 
ing which  would  afford  Interested  parties 
adequate  opportunity  for  cross-examination? 

2.  Are  provisions  being  made  for  the  is- 
suance of  subpenas  duces  tecum  upon  the  re- 
quest of  Interested  parties? 

3.  An  agreement  to  eliminate  In-fllght 
visual  entertainment  would  appear  to  be 
an  agreement  not  to  compete  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  Are  there  currently  operative 
within  the  air  transportation  industry  sim- 
ilar agreements  as  to  other  methods  of  non- 
price  competition  covering  such  Items  as 
food,  liquor,  cigarettes,  etc? 


It  would  be  most  appreciated  If  I  might  be 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  all  public  documents 
Issued  by  the  Board  in  conjunction  with  the 
lATA  agreement  and  such  justifications  for 
the  agreement  as  may  be  filed  by  I  ATA 
members. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Roosevelt, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Distribution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Board  will  give 
consideration  to  the  numerous  points 
raised  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  its 
memorandum  and  disapprove  the  agree- 
ment. By  so  doing,  they  will  have  acted 
in  behalf  of  the  American  consumer  and 
for  the  preservation  of  competition. 
Comments  op  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  Agreements  CAB  18268,  18269 
AND    18273 

This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  com- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  ou 
Agreements  CAB  18268,  18269,  and  18273,  filed 
for  Board  approval  under  section  412  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  (docket  No.  16065). 

On  the  basis  of  Information  furnished  the 
Board  to  date  by  the  parties  to  these  agree- 
ments and  by  others,  the  Department  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  agreements  must  be 
disapproved  by  the  Board  as  antithetical  to 
antitrust  principles  and  without  any  demon- 
strated redeeming  public  benefits.  We  note, 
moreover,  that  assertions  have  been  made 
concerning  events  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  these  agreements  which  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  compatibility  of  the  private 
International  Air  Transport  Association 
(lATA)  regulatory  system  with  the  public  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  Indicate  a 
need  for  close  scrutiny  of  these  agreements 
by  the  Board  upon  an  evidentiary  record. 
Indeed,  in  the  light  of  developments  of  the 
past  several  years,  we  submit  that  the  entire 
concept  of  lATA  conference  machinery  and 
Board  approval  thereof  could  profitably  be 
reexamined. 

X 

Agreemants  CAB  18268  and  18269  embody 
a  number  of  lATA  resolutions  which  would— 
with  certain  exceptions — ban  all  visual  in- 
flight entertainment  and  establish  the  same 
fares  as  existed  prior  to  April  1,  1965.  In- 
terrelated is  Agreement  CAB  18273,  whereby 
TWA,  Pan  American  and  15  other  scheduled 
transatlantic  carriers  would  reimbiu-se  TWA 
up  to  a  total  of  $600,000  In  proportionate 
shares  for  payments  which  TWA  might  have 
to  make  to  Inflight  Motion  Pictures,  Inc.,  un- 
der the  present  TWA-Inflight  contract.  In 
addition,  the  airlines  would  Indemnify  each 
other  without  dollar  limit  with  respect  to 
any  claim  by  Inflight  for  damages  related  to 
the  TWA  contract  or  to  other  activity. 

These  proposals,  filed  on  April  9  and  12, 
1965,  provide  that  unless  they  are  approved 
by  all  interested  governments  on  or  before 
April  27,  1965,  they  shall  be  deemed  void  in 
every  respect,  the  in-flight  entertainment 
ban,  the  indemnity  agreement,  and  the  trans- 
atlantic fares. 

Simply  stated,  what  ,the  Board  Is  being 
asked  to  approve  Is  an  agreement  among  the 
world's  international  air  carriers  to  eradicate 
one  form  of  passenger  service,  in-flight  visual 
entertainment,  and  thus  necessarily  to  re- 
fuse to  deal  with  an  Identifiable  group  of 
suppliers  of  this  commodity.'  Because  of 
the  participation  of  American  companies  and 
the  direct  and  substantial  Impact  that  these 
agreements  have  upon  the  foreign  commerce 
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of  the  United  States,=  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  without  CAB  Immunization,  the  lATA 
agreements  and  resolutions  would  be  per  se 
violations  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Since  at 
least  1941,  when  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court 
labeled  a  trade  association  "In  reality  an 
extragovernmental  agency,  which  prescribed 
rules  for  the  regulation  and  restraint  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  provides  extrajudicial 
tribuntUs  for  determination  and  punishment 
of  violations,  and  thus  'trenches  upon  the 
power  of  the  national  legislature  and  vio- 
lates the  statute'  •  •  *."»  The  Illegality  of 
private  efforts  at  industry  economic  regula- 
tion has  been  clear.  Recent  cases  have  fur- 
ther established  the  per  se  Illegality  of  all 
such  arrangements:  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
loay  Co.  V.  United  States,  356  U.S.  1  (1958); 
Radiant  Burners  Inc.  v.  Peoples  Gas  Light  & 
Coke  Co..  364  U.S.  656  (1961).  "Group  boy- 
cotts, or  concerted  refusals  by  traders  to  deal 
with  other  traders,  have  long  been  held  to  be 
In  the  forbidden  category."  Klor's  v.  Broad- 
way Hale  Stores,  359  U.S.  207  (1959) .  In  the 
lATA  Credit  Agreements  case,  30  CAB  1553 
(I960),  the  Board  disapproved  lATA  resolu- 
tions limiting  the  use  of  credit  cards.  There 
the  Board  said  (p.  1555)  : 

"Fundamentally,  the  resolutions  amount 
to  boycotts  of  outside  credit  plans;  as  such, 
they  are  per  se  violations  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
restraints  is  therefore  Irrelevant."  Fashion 
Guild  v.  Trade  Commission,  312  U.S.  457 
(1941);  Associated  Press  v.  United  States, 
326  U.S.  1  (1945). 

In  the  past,  when  asked  to  approve  agree- 
ments which  would  otherwise  be  "in  the  for- 
bidden category,"  the  Board  has  followed  the 
guidelines  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act*  by 
applying  the  test  set  forth  In  the  Local  Cart- 
age Agreement  case.''  That  test,  frequently 
reafl^med,  precludes  approval  of  agreements 
"repugnant  to  established  antitrust  princi- 
ples •  •  *  unless  there  Is  a  clear  showing 
that  the  agreement  Is  required  by  a  serious 
transportation  need,  or  in  order  to  secure  Im- 
portant public  benefits."  Although  some 
lATA  agreements  repugnant  to  antitrust 
principles  have  been  approved,  this  was  done 
only  because,  as  pointed  out  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Tourist  Commissions  case.  16  CAB 
225.  226-27  (1952),  It  was  recognized: 

"That  such  agreements  among  these  car- 
riers are  necessary  to  deflect  their  competitive 
efforts  into  channels  serving  the  public  in- 
terest; namely,  striving  to  provide  the  travel- 
ing public  with  the  best  quality  and  depend- 
ability of  service  and  equipment  possible  in 
relation  to  the  fare  charged." 

II 
Not  only  has  there  been  no  showing  of  a 
serious  transportation  need  or  Important 
public  benefits  made  as  to  the  Instant  agree- 
ments. It  Is  also  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  attempts  of  the  Board  to  "deflect"  car- 
riers into  competitive  efforts  beneficial  to 
the  public  are  being  met  with  a  methodical 


elimination  by  LATA  of  all  forms  of  compe- 
tition In  International  air  travel.' 

This    assault    on    nonprlce    competition 
ought  not  really  to  have  been  unanticipated. 
In  his  dissent  to  the  original  CAB  approval 
of  the  LATA  machinery,  Member  Lee  noted 
the   fate   of   the   railroads   and   cited   their 
"agreement  to  prevent  Installation  of   alr- 
condltlonlng  equipment"  as  "another  illus- 
tration of  what  may  be  expected  to  happen 
in  the  aviation  Industry  unless  It  Is  kept  alert 
by    competition."      lATA    traffic    conference 
resolution,  6  CAB  639,  651  (1946).    His  pre- 
diction has  been  amply  borne  out.    As  soon 
as  a  carrier  contrives  better  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic under  the  existing  I  ATA  rates   (which, 
because  they  are  set  high  to  protect  the  in- 
efficient, allow  the  more  efficient  operators  to 
seek  nonprlce  methods  of  competition  to  in- 
crease their  voltime  and  profits) ,  lATA  moves 
to  control  such  competitive  efforts.     Thus, 
carrier  relationships  with  travel  agents  are 
carefully   regulated.     Advertising   Is   rigidly 
controlled.    Seat  measurements  and  leg  space 
are  legislated.    Outside  sources  of  passenger 
credit  would  be  boycotted.'    Now  motion  pic- 
tures  have   become   popular   enough   to   be 
banned.    Sic  semper  IATA.« 
III 
The  carriers  have  two  stock  arguments  as 
to  why  agreements  such  as  the  ban  on  In- 
flight entertainment  should  be  approved,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Joint  letter  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican and  TWA  to  the  Board,  dated  April  13, 
1965.     First   they   maintain   that   since   the 
practices  in  question  do  not  lead  to  an  In- 
crease in  traffic,  they  serve  only  to  shift  busi- 
ness from  one  carrier  to  another.    A  corol- 
lary to  this  claim  is  that  If  all  carriers  adopt 
the  practice  it  would  merely  be  an  added 
expense  which  they  cannot  afford  and  which 
would   ultimately   lead   to   a   fare   Increase. 
With  regard  to  the  last  point,  the  Board  need 
only  refer  to  the  recent  substantial  earnings 
of    our    International    carriers    on    foreign 
routes.    As  pointed  out  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Aviation  Subcommittee  on  April 
28,    1965,   the   carriers'   profits,    though    not 
labeled    exorbitant,    were    classified    as    ap- 
proaching that  level.    The  argument  that  no 
new  traffic  Is  generated  by  In-fiight  enter- 
tainment was  answered  by  the  Board  In  the 
lATA  credit  agreements  case  where  It  was 
also  claimed   that  "the  additional   costs  of 


'  Although  the  Issue  will  not  be  analyzed 
here.  It  should  be  noted  that  approval  of 
an  Indemnification  agreement  such  as  Agree- 
ment CAB  18273  does  not  seem  to  be  contem- 
plated by  sec.  142.  The  pooling  of  losses 
there  specified  logically  refers  only  to  operat- 
ing losses. 


=  There  is  some  indication  that  visual  in- 
flight entertainment  in  the  U.S.  domestic 
market  was  also  brought  Into  the  lATA  nego- 
tiations and  that  some  U.S.  carriers  may  have 
commitments  with  respect  to  in-flight  enter- 
tainment in  domestic  air  transportation.  See 
"Aviation  Week"  and  "Space  Technology," 
Mar.  8,  1965,  p.  26,  col.  2. 

'Fashion  Originators'  Guild  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  312  U.S.  457.  466  ( 1941 ) . 

'49U.S.C.  1302. 

"The  encouragement  of  constructive  com- 
petition Is  of  greatest  Importance  to  maintain 
a  properly  balanced  system  of  air  transpor- 
tation. It  represents  the  economic  philos- 
ophy underlying  the  antitrust  acts  and.  un- 
der the  mandate  of  Congress,  a  factor  to  be 
considered  In  the  public  Interest."  lATA 
agency  resolution  proceeding,  12  CAB  493, 
509  (1951). 

» 15  CAB  850,  853  (1952). 


0  In  recent  advertisements,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing transatlantic  carriers,  pointing  to  the 
identity  of  rates  and  similarity  of  service 
among  the  carriers,  epitomized  the  state  of 
lATA-regulated  competition  when  it  pro- 
claimed: "All  airlines  are  alike.  Only  people 
make  them  different." 

■  lATA  credit  agreements,  30  CAB  1553 
(1960). 

s  Despite  this  record,  lATA  blandly  asserts 
that  Its  members  are  free  to  compete  In 
service  to  the  passenger. 

"Sir  William.  They  cannot  compete  on 
rates,  sir.  But  they  can  compete  on  all  other 
things,  like  stewarding  and  food,  and  all  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  service. 

"No,  they  cannot  compete  on  rates.  The 
governments  decided.  55  of  them,  that  rate 
wars,  which  are  the  most  desperate  and 
shabby  things  of  the  last  century,  should 
not  start  In  this  industry,  and  they  are  not 
going  to.  There  are  going  to  be,  I  am  sure, 
fixed  and  uniform  rates,  and  the  competition 
will  be  in  other  directions."  (Testimony  of 
Sir  William  Hlldred,  Director-General  of 
lATA.  Hearings  Before  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, Monopoly  Problems  in  Regulated 
Industries,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pt.  I,  vol.  2, 
at  1070  (1957).) 

The  carriers  gave  similar  assvirances  "that 
with  equalized  rates  all  carriers  would  direct 
their  competitive  efforts  toward  service  com- 
petition   In  the  lATA  agency  resolu- 
tions proceeding,  supra  note  4,  at  508. 


outside  credit  card  plans  would  be  substan- 
tial" and  that  "outside  plans  would  not 
generate  additional  traffic."  The  Board  held: 
"After  carefully  considering  the  available 
Information,  the  Board  has  concluded  that 
the  resolutions,  unless  approved,  would  vio- 
late existing  antitrust  laws  In  the  manner 
described  In  the  order  of  tentative  disap- 
proval. The  carriers  apparently  have  miscon- 
ceived the  thrust  of  the  original  order.  The 
findings  of  possible  restraints  of  trade  rested, 
not  upon  an  assumption  that  outside  credit 
plans  would  generate  new  traffic,  but  on  a 
conviction  that  all  parties  concerned  should 
be  free  from  coercive  attempts  to  prevent 
them  from  competing  for  existing  business 
and  developing  new  traffic.  Fundamentally, 
the  resolutions  amount  to  boycotts  of  out- 
side credit  plans;  as  such,  they  are  per  se 
violations  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  restraints  Is 
therefore  Irrelevant.  Fashion  Guild  v.  Trade 
Comm'n..  312  U.S.  457  (1941);  Associated 
Press  V.  United  States,  326  U.S.  1  (1945). 
Since  these  agreements  violate  the  antitrust 
laws,  they  should  not  be  approved  unless 
their  proponents  have  made  a  clear  showing 
of  the  need  for  approval  to^fill  serious  trans- 
portation need  or  secure  Important  public 
beneflts.  No  such  showing  has  been  made, 
nor  do  we  otherwise  know  of  any. 

"It  follows,  from  the  cases  cited  above  that, 
regardless  of  whether  outside  credit  com- 
panies will  generate  new  traffic,  they  should 
not  be  prevented  by  concerted  carrier  action, 
from  attempting  to  do  so  unless  that  attempt 
will  work  serious  harm  to  air  transportation. 
For  this  reason,  the  Board  will  deny  the  car- 
riers' request  for  an  evidentiary  hearing  In 
which  to  attempt  to  show  that  outside  credit 
plans  will  not  generate  new  traffic.  To  Jus- 
tify approval  of  these  resolutions,  their  pro- 
ponents must  show  more  than  a  mere  lack  of 
benefit  from  competing  credit  plans"  (30 
CAB  1553,1555  (I960)). 

The  second  oft-repeated  argument  ad- 
vanced In  seeking  Board  approval  Is  that  dis- 
approval would  threaten  the  entire  interna- 
tional rate  structure.  The  Imagined  horri- 
bles of  an  "open"  rate  situation  are  trotted 
out  and  vague  references  are  made  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  foreign  governments  might  be 
annoyed  by  such  a  situation.  In  Its  original 
approval  of  LATA,  the  Board  clearly  en- 
visioned these  eventualities  when  It  said : 

"Our  approval  of  the  resolution  therefore 
assumes  that  after  conference  procedures 
have  been  complied  with,  an  open  rate  may, 
and  indeed  should,  exist  if  the  rate  proposals 
advanced  at  any  conference  are  unreasonable 
or  economically  unsound  and  are  not  proper- 
ly related  to  the  reasonably  attainable  costs 
of  the  air  carriers"  (6  CAB  645). 

In  the  Instant  case,  the  carriers  assured 
themselves  that  the  open  rate  threat  would 
be  available  by  tying  the  rate  agreements 
to  approval  of  the  In-fllght  enterUlnment 
ban.  Whatever  justification  may  exist  for 
continuation  of  the  rate  agreements,  we  urge 
that  service  agreements  be  made  to  stand, 
or  fall,  on  their  own  merits  and  not  be 
brought  under  the  rate  umbrella.  The  Board 
has  noted  before  that: 

"In  those  situations  where  competition  has 
been  found  necessary  and  has  been  provided 
by  granting  competing  routes  to  other  car- 
riers, the  Board  should  be  most  reluctant 
to  approve  actions  which  would  limit  com- 
petition without  compensating  benefits  to 
the  users,  for  such  approval  would  defeat  the 
purposes  of  establishing  competing  routes. 
And  when  such  matters  Involve  foreign  air 
transportation,  as  do  the  resolutions  under 
consideration,  the  Board  should  be  even  more 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  limiting 
competition.  Since  the  Board  has  no  direct 
control  over  the  rates  to  be  charged  or  the 
standards  of  service  to  be  rendered  In  foreign 
air  transportation,  as  It  has  in  the  case  of 
domestic  air  transportation,  competition  In 
lieu  thereof  Is  the  only  means  of  fostering 
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improvement  of  services  which  Is  not  other- 
wise likely  to  be  accomplished"  (12  CAB  509) . 

We  realize  that  disapproval  of  the  enter- 
tainment agreements  may  well  result  in  an 
open  rate  situation,  but  we  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  belief  that  this  eventuality  would  nec- 
essarily prejudice  the  public  Interest.  It 
seems  elementary  that  if  the  airlines  can 
obtain  approval  of  an  otherwise  objectionable 
anticompetitive  agreement  simply  by  raising 
the  spectre  of  "open  rates."  they  have  truly 
been  given  a  cartefl]  blanche. 

The  United  States  has  reluctantly  gone 
along  with  the  I  ATA  form  of  private  regula- 
tion of  public  utilities  since  1946  simply  be- 
cause it  has  been  considered  the  lesser  of 
several  evils.  The  efforts  of  the  CAB  to  keep 
abreast  of  lATA  developments  have  been  met 
largely  with  intransigence.  The  Board  has 
repeatedly  been  denied  information  it  seeks, 
and  needs,  intelligently  to  evaluate  lATA  ac- 
tivities." U.S.-flag  carriers  who  are  lATA 
members  have  at  times  not  only  opposed  CAB 
policies  within  lATA  but  have  on  occasion 
led  this  opposition."^  The  annual  date  set  by 
lATA  for  expiration  of  rate  agreements,  April 
1,  is  so  fixed  as  to  allow  increased  pressure  to 
be  brought  upon  the  Board  for  approval,  so 
that  an  open  rate  situation  should  not  exist 
and  "wreck"  the  high  season. 

IV 

At  the  time  the  Board  approved  the  basic 
lATA  ratemaklng  system  the  fact  that  con- 
ference action  required  unanimous  consent 
by  the  carriers  was  considered  of  great  im- 
portance." It  was  stressed  that  this  veto 
power  would  "preserve  the  right  of  any  car- 
rier to  take  independent  action"  and  the 
Board  w.irned  that  "the  right  of  independent 
action  of  any  carriers  •  *  •  must  be  scrupu- 
lously preserved."  "  Of  course,  if  threats  and 
other  forms  of  coercion  are  used  to  obtain 
"agreement"  the  right  of  Independent  action 
becomes  an  empty  shell.  Charges  of  thi-eats 
and  coercion  have  been  made  in  this  proceed- 
ing and  for  this  reason,  in  addition  to  those 
enumerated  above,  we  urge  the  Board  to  hold 
a  hearing  where  subpenaed  documents,  tes- 
timony and  the  right  to  cross-examination 
might  shed  light  upon  the  forces  that  pro- 
duced the  agreements  In  question. 

lATA  has  repeatedly  charged  that  the 
Board,  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  American  public,  is  unilaterally  at- 
tempting to  regulate  International  air  trans- 
portation, thus  infringing  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  other  nations.  But  as  a  practical 
matter,  because  foreign  air  carriers  are  so 
frequently  dominated  by  their  government, 
the  United  States  Is  the  only  Government 
with  no  voice  In  lATA  policy.  Our  Govern- 
ment Is  typically  presented  with  a  "take  It 
or  leave  It,  but  hurry  up  about  It"  alternative 
every  year.  This  year,  a  clear-cut  threat  to 
the  existence  of  service  competition  Is  pro- 
posed for  Board  approval. 

V 

Finally,  we  observe  that  the  impact  of 
the  Instant  TATA  agreements  Is  not  limited 
to  the  air  transport  Industry.  Their  Impact 
would  fall  heavily — even  disastrously — upon 
firms  outside  the  airline  Industry  which  have 
pioneered  In  providing  a  service  to  airplane 
passengers  which  apparently  has  achieved 
wide  acceptance.  The  question  of  retention 
of  this  service  has  Implications  not  only  for 
this  young  and  growing  Industry,  but  for 
the  electronics  and  motion  picture  Indus- 
tries as  well.  Aside  from  the  Issue  of  what 
the  traveling  public  may  desire,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Board  can  adequately  In- 
form Itself  as  to  all  the  ramifications  of  the 


carriers'  proposals,  much  less  insure  due 
process  for  persons  whose  businesses  or  prop- 
erty may  be  injured  thereby,  without  hold- 
ing a  full  evidentiary  hearing  on  their  merits. 

CONCLUSION 

We  strongly  urge  the  Board  to  hold  a  full 
evidentiary  hearing  on  these  proposed  agree- 
ments. If  the  Board  does  not  do  this.  It 
should,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  which  has 
been  put  before  It  In  support  of  the  request 
for  approval,  disapprove  the  agreements. 


•See  numerous  Instances  listed  In  Beb- 
chlck,  "The  International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation &  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,"  25  J. 
Air  Law  and  Comm.,  8,  18-20  ( 1958) . 

"  Hearings,  supra,  note  8  at  2563. 

"  6  CAB  639. 

»^Id.  at  645. 


IMPENDING  STATE  VISIT  OF  PRESI- 
DENT CHUNG  HEE  PARK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ZablockiI  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  note  at  this  time  of  the 
approaching  arrival  in  the  United  States 
of  President  Chmig  Heo  Park  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  President  Park's  state 
visit  to  the  United  States  is  a  significant 
occasion,  marking  for  all  of  us  the  par- 
ticularly warm  and  close  relations  that 
have  developed  over  the  past  years  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
United  States.  This  relationship,  as 
close  as  any  existing  in  the  world  today, 
is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its  devel- 
opment into  a  partnership  of  increasing 
mutual  trust  and  assistance. 

It  is  less  than  20  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  enabled  Korea  to  com- 
mence its  reentry  into  the  community 
of  nations.  It  is  less  than  17  years  since 
the  Republic  of  Korea  was  born  under 
United  Nations  mandate  in  the  face  of 
Communist  hostility,  and  less  than  15 
years  since  the  Communist  attack  from 
the  North  roused  the  United  Nations 
to  Korea's  defense. 

The  war  in  Korea  brought  sorrow  to 
people  in  many  nations — in  Korea,  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  15  other 
countries  whose  young  men  fought  and 
died  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  The 
war  also  brought  to  the  United  States 
a  new  awareness  of  the  need  to  be  strong 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  It  brought  to  the 
Communists  the  realization  that  the 
free  world  would  fight  rather  than  give 
up  freedom.  And  it  brought  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  Korea  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  bound  together 
by  bonds  of  freedom  and  mutual  sac- 
rifice. 

Many  things  have  changed  in  the 
world  since  the  Korean  war.  Some  of 
these  changes  have  been  for  the  better, 
others  for  the  worse.  But  the  changes 
we  have  seen  in  Korea,  and  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Korea,  are.  I  believe,  grounds 
for  real  encouragement. 

The  Korean  military  situation  has  de- 
veloped remarkably  since  the  war.  Our 
ally  now  has  a  strong  and  efficient  force 
of  600,000  men,  next  to  which  our  own 
troops  stand  proudly  in  confrontation 
with  the  still  threatening  army  of  North 
Korea.  In  addition,  2,000  Korean  troops 
are  now  assisting  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam in  its  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression, the  largest  foreign,  free  world 
commitment,  after  that  of  the  United 
States,  in  South  Vietnam.  A  former  re- 
cipient of  assistance  from  other  free  na- 
tions in  its  hour  of  need,  the  Republic 


of  Korea  is  now  able  and  anxious  to  play 
its  part  when  another  free  nation  is  at- 
tacked. The  Korean  contribution  dem- 
onstrates the  seriousness  with  which 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  is  re- 
garded in  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  the  bonds  which  unite  Korea 
with  the  United  States  and  other  free 
world  nations. 

The  Korean  economy  has  changed  too 
from  a  war-torn  and  devastated  shell  to 
a  vital  structure  that  is  approaching  the 
status  of  self-sustaining  economic 
growth.  Under  President  Park's  leader- 
ship the  Republic  of  Korea  has  advanced 
with  determination  toward  a  settlement 
of  differences  with  Japan ;  success  in  the 
negotiations,  now  in  their  final  stages, 
will  eliminate  one  of  the  anomalies  re- 
maining from  World  War  II.  strengthen- 
ing the  free  world  in  Asia  and  greatly 
helping  Korea's  drive  for  economic  prog- 
ress. 

I  believe  we  and  the  Korean  people  can 
look  upon  cur  efforts  with  satisfaction 
and  forward  with  hope.  The  course  of 
events  has  not  been  smooth,  and  we 
cannot  expect  an  easy  time  ahead,  but 
we  have  shown  that  difficulties  can  be 
faced  and  overcome  through  unity  of 
purpose  and  determination.  The  chal- 
lenges we  have  surmounted  give  us  rea- 
son for  confidence  in  the  future.  Presi- 
dent Park's  visit  should  serve  to  remind 
us  all  that  two  nations  of  widely  differing 
cultural  background  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  world  can,  when  united  by  a  love  of 
freedom,  work  in  closest  friendship  and 
collaboration  for  the  common  good. 

We  look  forward  to  his  visit.  We  wel- 
come his  views.  Undoubtedly  both  our 
great  nations  will  benefit  because  of  his 
visit. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pa- 
cific of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, for  taking  this  time  to  discuss  the 
pending  state  visit  of  the  President  of 
Korea.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  one  of 
the  great  leaders  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  During  his  service  on 
the  committee  he  has  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  development  of  the  for- 
eign policies  of  our  country,  to  the  work 
of  the  committee,  and  to  the  work  of  this 
Congress,  because  of  his  dedication  and 
knowledge  of  Far  Eastern  matters.  I 
commend  him  for  his  leadership. 

I  also  want  to  thank  him  for  point- 
ing out  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the 
current  international  political  scene  as 
he  discusses  the  state  visit  of  President 
Chung  Hee  Park  of  Korea. 

President  Park  understands  that  the 
basic  U.S.  objective  In  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  to  maintain  a  stable,  demo- 
cratically oriented  and  increasingly  self- 
reliant  nation  capable  of  resisting  sub- 
version and.  with  U.S.  assistance,  repel- 
ling Communist  aggression. 

Through  his  leadership  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  fast  gaining  those  objectives. 

He  is  a  stanch  anti-Communist. 
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He  shares  with  his  people  not  only  the 
desire  for  freedom,  but  the  right  to 
choose  their  ovm  leader.  He  resigned 
from  his  military  position  in  August  1963 
to  be  the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Republican  Party.  He  won 
the  election  in  an  honest,  and  hard 
fought  campaign.  He  heads  a  popularly 
elected  government. 

In  the  face  of  highly  demonstrable 
dissident  groups,  fortunately  in  the  mi- 
nority, he  has  pursued  a  courageous  pol- 
icy calling  for  the  normalization  of  re- 
lations between  Korea  and  Japan.  He 
recognizes  the  need  and  the  obvious  eco- 
nomic and  security  benefits  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations. 

His  domestic  policies  reveal  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  his  people. 
His  program  for  developing  the  Korean 
economy  is  a  model  for  developing  na- 
tions, it  sets  a  hard  task  but  recognizes 
Korea's  limitations  to  achieving  early 
viability. 

It  provides  for  the  educational  and  ' 
social  welfare  needs  of  his  people  but 
recognizes  the  need  for  the  Government 
to  spend  within  the  limits  of  its  revenues. 
His  announced  policy  of  "self-help" 
and  "self-support"  is  one  evei-y  Ameri- 
can can  understand,  appreciate,  and 
support. 

His  government  is  making  one  of  the 
largest  free-world  contributions  to  South 
VL4nam's  stmggle  against  communism. 
A2,000-man  expeditionaiT  force  was  sent 
to  South  Vietnam  in  FebruaiT  of  this 
year. 

President  Park  is  above  all  a  realist 
who  unflinchingly  faces  facts.  In  his 
state  of  the  union  message  President 
Chung  Hee  Park  designated  1965  as  the 
"year  for  hard  work." 

Listen  to  the  words  of  appraisal  and 
the  national  call  to  work : 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  libera- 
tion and  fifteen  years  since  the  Korean  war. 
In  this  new  year,  we  cannot  but  feel  emo- 
tions that  are  more  profound  and  special  than 
ever  before. 

Some  countries  have  regained  prosperity 
on  the  ruins  of  past  wars  and  others  have 
reclaimed  deserts,  building  abundant  so- 
cieties thereupon.  When  we  recall  these 
facts  and  reflect  upon  what  we  have  done 
during  these  precious  20  years,  we  cannot 
but  feel  deep  repentance  and  self-reproach. 
While  we  idled  time  away,  others  sweated. 
When  we  consumed,  they  saved.  When  we 
forgot  the  morrow  and  thought  only  of  today, 
they  saved  and  worried  about  tomorrow. 

Now,  however,  when  they  smile,  we  are 
oppressed  with  grief.  When  they  feel  the 
joy  of  life  amidst  prosperity,  we  are  con- 
strained to  fret  over  our  poverty.  Never- 
theless, this  is  not  to  say  that  it  Is  too  late. 
If  all  the  people  do  their  best  with  de- 
termination, self-sufficiency,  and  Indomi- 
table courage  to  achieve,  save  what  they 
have,  make  more,  and  earn  more,  we  can 
recover  before  long  from  the  futility  of  the 
past  20  years. 

Prom  now  on,  we  must  renew  our  de- 
termination; we  must  sweat  and  work.  We 
must  scrub  away  the  accumulated  dirt  of 
the  past  20  years  which  were  spent  in  con- 
fusion and  stagnation.  We  must  now  begin 
to  do  genuine  work,  meaningful  work. 

He  goes  on  to  say  in  his  state  of  the 
union  message  in  'vi'ords  equally  as  force- 


ful concerning  economic  development  as 
follows : 

As  you  know,  economic  development  Is 
attained  not  by  miracle.  It  Is  an  outcome 
of  the  diligence,  thrift,  and  savings  of  all 
the  people.  This  is  attested  by  what  has 
been  achieved  by  the  advanced  nations. 
This  Is  no  reason '  why  our  country  alone 
should  be  an  exception. 

Equally  as  frank,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
attesting  to  the  realism  of  this  great 
leader  are  his  words  in  his  state  of  the 
union  message  which  tell  his  people  as 
follows : 

Immediately,  we  should  promote  a  fresh 
atmosphere  to  wipe  out  falsehood.  Tax 
evasion,  breach  of  law.  prevalence  of  tax 
free  foreign  commodities,  direct  or  indirect 
smuggling,  and  all  other  forms  of  dishonesty 
and  corruption  should  be  rooted  out  from 
among  us. 

President  Park  is  also  a  realist  when 
it  comes  to  understanding  thoroughly  the 
nature  of  the  free  world  struggle  against 
the  Communists. 

-'    Here  are  his  words  on  Korean  national 
defense : 

Meanwhile,  In  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense, the  upheavals  in  South  Vietnam  and 
other  southeast  Asian  nations,  the  tra- 
ditional expansionism  and  nuclear  testing 
of  Communist  China,  and  the  incessant 
military  buildup  and  threat  of  southward 
Invasion  by  the  North  Korean  Commu- 
nists win  require  us  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fense capability  more  than  ever. 

Therefore,  the  armed  forces  will  con- 
tlnue  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  man- 
power. Quality  will  be  stressed  over  quan- 
tity and  modernization  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment and  training  and  spiritual  armament 
will  be  strengthened. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  do  our  level 
best  to  consolidate  military  ties  with  free 
world  allies  and  to  establisli  a  collective 
defense  posture,  maintaining  a  mobile  de- 
fense system  which  can  counter  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional  warfare. 

Equally  as  significant  is  President 
Chung  Hee  Park's  recognition  of  the 
necessity  in  establishing  the  mammoth 
Freedom  Center  dedicated  to  educate 
anti-Communist  leaders. 

The  Freedom  Center  of  the  Asian 
People's  Anti-Communist  League,  an 
international  education  and  research  in- 
stitute, was  dedicated  on  December  3, 
1964.  in  a  colorful  ceremony  attended  by 
President  Chung  Hee  Park,  many  other 
ranking  government  officials  and  foreign 
dignitaries  including  U.S.  Ambassador 
Winthrop  G.  Brown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  construction  of  the 
Freedom  Center  began  on  September  15, 
1962.  which  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
victorious  landing  of  the  U.N.  forces  in 
Inchon  under  the  command  of  General 
MacArthur  during  the  Korean  war,  in 
conformity  with  the  resolution  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  APACL 
Freedom  Center  in  Seoul,  Korea,  as 
adopted  unanimously  at  its  Seoul  ex- 
traordinary conference  held  in  Seoul 
from  the  10th  through  the  15th  of  May 
1962. 

In  his  congratulatory  address  given  at 
the  dedication  ceremony.  President  Park 
hailed  the  center  as  a  "symbol  of  free- 
dom and  peace."  He  also  expressed  his 
firm  belief  that  the  center  as  an  anti- 
Communist  bastion  of  the  free  world 


will  see  great  results  in  formulating 
strong  anti-Communist  theory,  educat- 
ing anti -Communist  leaders  and  staging 
vigorous  anti-Communist  public  rela- 
tions activities  in  the  future. 

He  continued: 

The  center  should  play  an  Inspiring  role 
in  realizing  democratic  ideals  and  building 
welfare  society  In  which  mankind  can  pre- 
serve everlasting  freedom  and  peace. 

He  assured  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  would  make  every 
possible  effort  to  help  promote  and  de- 
velop the  center.  He  also  called  on  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  to  render  their 
positive  support  and  cooperation  for  the 
development  of  the  center. 

The  huge  Freedom  Center  was  con- 
structed at  the  49-acre  site  near  the 
Changchundang  Park  at  the  cost  of  235 
million  won.  The  center  will  house  the 
Training  Institute,  Research  Institute, 
Public  Relations  Service,  International 
Freedom  House,  Secretariat  and  Library. 
The  International  Freedom  House,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  the  center  is  a  17-story 
building,  the  highest  in  Korea.  The  low- 
er half  of  the  House  will  be  used  by  train- 
ees and  the  upper  half  for  foreign  visi- 
tors, professors,  and  research  fellows. 

The  Training  Institute,  to  be  called  the 
Freedom  Academy,  will  conduct  the  anti- 
Conununist  education  program  of  the 
freedom  center.  The  basic  objective  of 
the  Fi-eedom  Center  is  to  educate  and 
train  anti-Communist  leaders  and  cadres 
of  all  APACL  member  nations. 

The  Freedom  Academy  will  be  staffed 
with  competent  specialists  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  world  communism.  It 
will  make  anti-Communist  education 
available  to  keep  people  from  every  strata 
of  society,  thus  enabling  them  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  common  struggle 
against  the  Communist  aggression. 

The  anti-Communist  research  and 
training  center  will  be  operated  jointly 
by  the  APACL  member  nations  includ- 
ing Nationalist  China,  and  Philippines, 
Thailand,  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

While  talking  about  the  Freedom 
Academy,  I  want  to  commend  two  gen- 
tlemen among  many  who  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
Freedom  Center  and  who  have  fought 
courageously  and  relentlessly  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  and 
preparation  for  combating  Communist 
efforts.  They  are  Dr.  Chin  Kim,  legal 
adviser  of  the  APACL  Freedom  Center 
and  associate  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  law  -of  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity and  Mr.  Dongha  Cho.  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Freedom  Center. 
So  we  see,  for  all  these  reasons,  that 
President  Park  is  a  serious  and  dedicated 
leader,  clearly  pui^suing  the  practical  in- 
terests of  his  beloved  country  while 
maintaining  a  clear-eyed  view  of  the  en- 
tire international  struggle  and  the  com- 
mon interests  of  both  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  United  States  in  that 
strusslc 

He  visits  the  United  States  on  a  state 
visit  to  discuss  Korea's  national  efforts 
and  her  role  in  international  affairs.  On 
the  eve  of  his  2 -day  state. visit  to  our 
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Nation's  Capital.  I  feel  certain  we  will 
all  join  President  Johnson  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin  in 
a  warm  welcome  to  Korea's  President 
Chung  Hee  Park  and  his  official  party. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  excellent  contribution.  The 
gentleman  has  eloquently  outlined  Gen- 
eral Park's  achievements,  his  policies  and 
goals  for  Korea,  for  peace  in  his  country, 
in  the  Far  East  area,  and  in  the  world. 

I  particularly  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  for  refer- 
ring to  the  Korean  Freedom  Center.  I 
know  -the  gentleman's  deep  interest  in 
that  particular  project. 

I  am  certain  the  sentiments  he  has  ex- 
pressed are  the  sentiments  of  all  our 
colleagues  regarding  the  welcome  to 
President  Park  on  the  eve  of  his  impend- 
ing state  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  of  the  House  TMr.  Za- 
BLocKil — and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks — for  bringing  these 
thouehts  and  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  on  the  eve  of  the  visit 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  last  time  I  was  privileged  to  be  in 
Korea,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  was  when  General  Park 
was  then  still  the  Chairman.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  for  this  Nation  to  have  the 
President  of  this  burgeoning,  dedicated, 
fine  young  Republic,  which  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  so  beautifully  stated, 
visit  our  Nation.  I  know  that  much  will 
come  from  it. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
the  vice  admiral,  the  chief  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  naval  operations.  In  for- 
mer civilian  professional  life,  the  brother 
of  one  of  my  surgical  partners  is  now  the 
chief  of  the  MAAG  unit.  MAAG  B  as 
they  call  it,  in  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Major  General  Yancey. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
these  installations. 

In  addition  to  the  Freedom  Center,  so 
well  reported,  I  have  been  particularly 
.impressed  by  the  readiness  and  the  ex- 
cellent state  of  training  not  only  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea's  armed  forces  but 
also  of  their  reserve  units.  A  tremen- 
dous job  has  been  done,  from  the  ROTC 
on  up  through  the  reserve  and  the  guard, 
and.  of  course,  the  regular  established 
divisions  which  man  the  armistice  line. 

This  republic  has,  as  the  gentleman 
stated,  come  a  long  way  in  17  years.  It 
does  indicate  that  freedom  is  erstwhile 
and  can  work  when  people  diffuse  their 
power,  respect  it,  and  act  ^  rugged  indi- 
vidualists. 

I  compliment  both  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  on  this  subject  on  the  ap- 
propriateness and  timeliness  of  their 
remarks,  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  their  remarks. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  fine  contribution  and  for 
joining  in  the  expression  of  welcome  to 
General  Park. 


THE  TOURIST-DOLLAR  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM  AND  DUTY  EXEMP- 
TIONS FOR  TOURIST  PURCHASES 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  plan 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Paul  Findley.  of  Illinois, 
recently  reported  in  the  Quincy,  HI., 
Quincy  Herald-Whig,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  plan  stems 
from  the  tourist-dollar  exchange  pro- 
gram he  successfully  introduced  into  the 
disposal  of  foreign  "Public  Law  480"  bal- 
ances which  the  United  States  holds  in 
accounts  in  foreign  countries.  These  for- 
eign funds  are  credited  to  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  sales  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  480  known  as  "counterpart" 
funds,  they  are  used  as  specified  by 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  country  receiving  the  Public  Law 
480  products. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY's  tourist-dollar  exchange 
program  allows  U.S.  tourists  to  exchange 
dollars  for  local  currencies  drawn  from 
U.S.  "counterpart"  fund  balances,  if  the 
tourist  exchanges  his  dollars  for  local 
currency  at  a  U.S.  Embassy.  Thus  a  U.S. 
tourist  in  India  can  go  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  exchange  his  dollars  for 
rupees.  In  this  way  some  of  the  very 
large  rupee  balance  held  by  the  United 
States  in  India  can  be  used. 

F\illy  30  countries  have  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  tourist- dollar  ex- 
change program.  But  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  the  tourist-dollar  ex- 
change device,  and  thus  help  use  U.S. 
foreign  currency  holdings,  Mr.  Findley 
has  now  proposed  that  tourists  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  into  the  United  States 
duty  free  up  to  $500  of  articles  bought 
with  currencies  obtained  through  the 
tourist-dollar  exchange  device. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  very  interesting  proposal  and  with 
unanimous  consent  I  place  the  Quincy 
Herald-Whig  editorial  above  referred  to 
in  the  Record  immediately  following: 
[Prom  the  Quincy  Herald-Whlg] 
Tourist  Gold 

Although  there  have  been  reports  that 
some  Americans  have  abandoned  planned 
trips  abroad  this  summer,  in  response  to  ap- 
peals to  keep  needed  dollars  at  home  by  see- 
ing America  first,  there  will  still  be  a  record 
horde  of  Americans  abroad  this  season.  And 
the  result  will  be  many  millions  of  dollars 
added  to  our  unhappy  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

In  the  light  of  this,  our  Congressman.  Paul 
Findley,  this  week  offered  what  seems  a 
sound  idea  when  he  testified  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  is  con- 
sidering cutting  the  reduced  $100  duty-free 
allowance  for  travelers  returning  from  abroad 
to  Just  $50. 

Findley  proposed.  Instead,  that  the  allow- 
ance on  duty-free  merchandise  brought  back 
into  the  country  by  tourists  be  Increased  to 


$500 — but  with  an  Important  provision.  This 
is  that  It  must  be  purchased  through  the 
"tourist-dollar  exchange  program." 

That  program,  which  was  initiated  by 
Findley  4  years  ago.  permits  American  tour- 
ists to  buy  U.S. -owned  local  currencies  in 
certain  countries.  These  are  currencies  wiiich 
the  United  States  has  been  paid  in  those 
countries,  but  which  may  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  country.  But  in  the  30  countries  which 
have  approved  the  program.  American  tour- 
ists may  buy  local  currencies  through  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  and  spend  the  money  there. 

Findley  pointed  out  that  the  program  has 
gained  the  cooperation  of  very  few  tourists, 
partly  through  lack  of  Information.  But  he 
is  confident  there  would  be  much  greater  co- 
operation if  tourists  were  permitted  to  bring 
back  Into  the  United  States  $500  worth  of 
merchandise  duty  free.  If  purchased  with 
local  currencies  of  the  countries  visited,  ob- 
tained in  the  dollar  exchange  program. 

Since  the  exchange  would  keep  tou.-ist  dol- 
lars spent  abroad  from  becoming  a  claim  on 
our  gold  supply,  it  could  help  reduce  our  im- 
balance of  exchange  very  appreciably. 


U.S.  NAVAL  TRAINING  DEVICE 
CENTER 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter  and  a 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  Congress  have  challenged 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
move  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Training  Device 
Center  from  Port  Washington.  N.Y.,  to 
the  site  of  the  Orlando  Air  Force  Base 
which  is  being  closed. 

Since  the  new  location  of  this  Center 
is  to  be  in  my  Congressional  District,  it 
seems  appropriate  for  me  to  attempt  to 
clarify  the  confusion  which  exists.  I 
have  verified  the  economic  feasibility  of 
this  planned  move  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  I  include  the  following  back- 
ground material  showing  the  economic 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  move,  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

In  addition,  an  excellent  editorial  on 
this  subject  was  carried  in  the  May  9, 
1965.  Orlando  Sentinel.  I  wish  to  submit 
this  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

Background  of  I»roposed  Move  of  Naval 
Training  Device  Center  From  Port  Wash- 
ington, N.Y.,  TO  Orlando,  Fla. 

the  naval  training  device  center 
The  Naval  Training  Device  Center  of  1965, 
an  800-man  activity  at  Port  Washington,  N.Y., 
has  evolved  from  a  1  man  "special  device* 
desk"  of  1941  first  located  in  the  engineering 
division  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
now  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons.  The  war- 
time problem  of  training  large  numbers  of 
personnel  had  necessitated  the  development 
of  other  means  than  by  use  of  the  Navy's 
operational  equipment,  for  rapid,  mass  train- 
ing and  this  desk  was  set  up  to  do  something 
about  this  problem.  From  this  small  be- 
ginning came  the  art  of  simulation.  In 
simulation,  an  environment  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  realism  Is  presented  by  synthetic 
means  enabling  trainees  to  learn,  and  be- 
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come  proficient.  In  performance  of  an  oper- 
ational mission.  The  classic  example  of  a 
simulator  is  the  so-called  Link  trainer  of 
World  War  II  fame.  Hundreds  of  other  simu- 
lators have  since  been  developed  with  ap- 
plications In  space  exploration  and  surface 
and  subsurface  warfare,  among  other  areas. 
As  weapons  systems  have  Increased  In  cost 
complexity  and  lethality,  the  use  and  cost  of 
simulators  likewise  Increased  and  their  use 
promises  to  continue  to  Increase  in  the 
future.  For  example,  entire  fleet  exercises 
can  be  simulated  on  "team"  trainers,  such  as 
the  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Coordinated 
Tactics  Trainer  currently  being  Installed  at 
the  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Tactical  School, 
Norfolk.  This  trainer  permits  the  familiari- 
zation and  training  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel in  fleet  tactics  by  supplementing,  with 
the  simulator,  the  actual  use  of  aircraft,  sur- 
face ships  and  submarines.  This  can  be  done 
on  a  simulator  at  a  substantial  reduction  in 
cost  and  time  and  complete  elimination  of 
operational  hazards. 

Based  on  a  1950  secretarial  agreement  un- 
der which  the  Center's  facilities  are  utilized 
to  satisfy  the  training  requirements  of  the 
Army,  the  Center  also  serves  that  service. 
The  Air  Force  Is  served  to  a  lesser  degree. 

BISTORT     OF     naval     TRAINING     DEVICE     CENTER 
FACILITY    REQUIREMENTS 

In  the  spring  of  1946,  the  Naval  Training 
Device  Center  moved  from  Its  wartime  loca- 
tion at  610  H  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C., 
to  the  D  miel  Gu:;?enheim  Estate,  located  on 
Sands  Point  at  Port  WashLigton,  NY.  The 
160  acres  were  occupied  by  the  Center,  under 
lease  from  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical 
Sciences,  until  its  purchase  in  1951,  and  from 
then  to  the  present  as  a  Government-owned 
facility.  An  overhaul  and  repair  facility 
for  training  devices  is  also  operated  at  the 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

The  slow  but  steady  growth  of  the  Center 
over  the  next  5  years  necessitated  considera- 
tion in  1956  of  additional  facilities.  Be- 
tween then  and  1960  four  construction  proj- 
ects of  varying  proportions  v.ere  introduced 
but  none  resulted  in  a  funded  project.  Dur- 
ing this  period  other  locations  for  the  Center 
were  also  considered.  In  1959  temix)rary  re- 
lief from  these  crowded  conditions  was  ob- 
tained through  the  disestablishment  of  a 
small  tenant  activity  at  the  Center  and  the 
obtaining  of  a  Naval  Industrial  Reserve  fa- 
cility in  nearby  Mineola  plus  some  space  In  a 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  facility  in  neighboring 
Garden  City.  The  Center  now  operates  in 
four  different  locations. 

In  1960  it  was  determined  that  Mitchel  Air 
Force  Base  was  to  be  vacated  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  Navy  thereupon  embarked  on  a 
plan  to  move  the  Center  in  Mitchel.  In  the 
early  days  of  consideration  of  Mitchel  as  a 
location — 1961 — a  proposal  was  made  to  move 
a  substantial  number  of  Navy  activities  to 
Mitchel.  For  various  reasons,  this  proved  to 
be  impractical.  In  1961,  NAS  Lakehurst  was 
reviewed  as  a  possible  location  for  the  Center. 
This  location  was  also  determined  to  be  in- 
appropriate. 

In  1962.  the  concept  of  establishing  Mitchel 
as  a  Federal  center,  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  as  the  landlord  and  the 
Center  as  a  major  tenant  came  Into  being. 
A  Navy  construction  project  of  $550,000  was 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  program  to  be 
matched  by  approximately  S2  million  in  GSA 
funds,  for  a  total  cost  of  about  $2.5  million, 
to  cover  the  rehabilitation  and  alterations  re- 
quired to  make  the  buildings  habitable  and 
functional  for  the  Center's  purposes.  Con- 
gress failed  to  authorize  the  Navy's  portion 
in  1964.  The  project  was  resubmitted  In  the 
1965  program  and  survived.  GSA  also  re- 
ceived its  authorization  In  that  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  Orlando  Air  Force  Base 
became  surplus  and  was  referred  to  the  Navy 


for  consideration  as  a  possible  Navy  activity. 
A  study  of  Orlando  indicated  that  it  would 
provide  better  facilities  into  which  the  Center 
could  be  relocated  at  a  cost  less  than  the  cost 
to  move  to  Mitchel.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  consolidate  the  Center's  four  elements  at 
Orlando  with  completion  scheduled  for  June 
1967. 

DECISION  TO  CLOSE  POET  WASHINGTON,  THE 
SUBSEQUENT  PLANNED  MOVE  TO  ORLANDO  AIR 
FORCE  BASE,  VICE  MITCHEL  FIELD,  AND  THE 
center's  FUTURE  GROWTH  IN  TERMS  OF  DOL- 
LARS, PEOPLE,  AND  SPACE 

The  facilities  presently  occupied  by  the 
Center  were  built  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
by  the  millionaire  son  of  Jay  Gould.  The 
stone  mansion,  and  another  larger  stone 
building  originally  constructed  as  a  stables, 
comprise  the  main  Center  plant.  The  in- 
ternal space  arrangement  and  heavy  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  severely  limit 
their  adaptability.  Notwithstanding,  the 
Center  made  do  until  1960  when  these  lim- 
itations rendered  future  efficient  operation 
at  this  location  impractical  without  new 
construction.  As  described  above.  It  has 
been  Impossible  to  obtain  this  new  con- 
struction. Mitchel  Field  then  became  sur- 
plus. In  1960  Mitchel  had  much  to  com- 
mend It  as  a  relocation  site  for  the  Center. 

The  original  plan  for  the  use  of  Mitchel 
Field  was  based  on  the  availability  of  cer- 
tain of  the  better  buildings,  appropriate  for 
the  Center's  use.  It  included  in  its  total 
square  footage  a  reasonable  growth  factor. 
Study  of  these  buildings  In  collaboration 
with  GSA,  showed  that  they  could  be  reha- 
biltated  and  altered  for  Center  use  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2.5  million  ($2  million — GSA,  $0.5 
million — Navy).  However,  the  Center's  in- 
crease in  personnel  from  680  to  810,  and  an 


annual  workload  from  $40  to  $75  million, 
between  1961  and  the  present,  have  elimi- 
nated the  expansion  potential  for  normal 
growth  Included  in  the  original  plan. 

With  the  anticipated  assumption  of  the 
Polaris  training  device  program  by  the  Cen- 
ter and  the  conversion  of  contractor  tech- 
nical services  to  Civil  Service,  a  further 
Increase  of  250  personnel  is  anticipated  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  provision  of  sufficient  additional  space 
to  accommodate  this  new  growth  at  Mitchel 
would  cost  approximately  $1.2  million. 
This  is  based  on  new  construction,  since 
the  remaining  buildings  at  Mitchel  are  un- 
suitable for  Center  use.  Thus,  the  total  cost 
to   move   to   Mitchel   becomes   $3.8    million. 

When  the  closure  of  the  Orlando  Air  Force 
Base  was  planned,  an  inspection  revealed 
that  it  would  provide  ideal  spaces  for  NTDC. 
Construction  and  rehabilitation  needed  to 
accommodate  the  present  staff  was  priced 
out  at  $851,000  plus  $1,250,000  to  move  em- 
ployees and  the  activity's  equipment  for  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $2,101,000  vice  the 
$2.6  million  for  Mitchel.  The  anticipated 
expansion  to  accommodate  the  Polaris  and 
CTS  programs  could  be  accomplished  at  Or- 
lando for  about  an  additional  $100,000. 
instead  of  the  $1.2  million  for  the  same  ex- 
pansion at  Mitchel.  Thus  the  total  esti- 
mated cost,  including  provision  for  the 
anticipated  growth  at  Orlando  could  become 
$2,201,000  as  opposed  to  the  aforementioned 
$3.8  million.  In  addition,  sufficient  addi- 
tional spaces  are  available  at  Orlando  to  ac- 
commodate normal  future  Center  growth. 
This  space  can  be  adapted  to  Center  use  for 
about  one-tenth  the  cost  of  similar  space  at 
Mitchel. 

The  following  table  shows  comparative 
estimates : 


Present  location 

Proposed  Mitchel 

Proposed  Orlando 

Square 
feet 

Cost 

Square 
feet 

Cost 

Square 
feet 

Cost 

800  people: 

Without  25n-nian  expansion 

Willi  250-nT.in  expansion - 

I  237, 000 
277,000 

2S5,4W,600 

!  1, 200, 000 

«  50, 000 

215,000 
255,000 

i  $2, 550, 000 

5 1,200, 000 

50,000 

321,000 
361.000 

<$S51,000 
MOO,  000 
1,250.000 

Tcit'\\ 

6, 746, 600 

3,800.000 

2,201,000 

'  IneUides  mucli  iinusalile  spare. 

!  Consolidation,  reluilnlitation,  .ind  new  construction. 

»  Retiabilitation  and  alteration. 


<  Rehabilitation  and  alter.ition. 
'  New  construction. 
f  For  consolidation. 


[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  May  9,   1965] 
New  York  Congressmen  Threaten  Sched- 
uled Move  of  Navy  Training  Center  to 

Orlando 

Some  New  York  Congressmen  have  un- 
leashed an  unwarranted  attack  on  the  move 
of  the  Naval  Training  Device  Center  from 
Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  to  Or- 
lando Air  Force  Base. 

One,  Representative  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York,  called  the  move  a  gross 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and  a  travesty  on 
the  Pentagon's  famed  economy  program. 

We  submit  that  Mr.  Congressman  Wolff 
is  guilty  of  a  gross  misstatement  of  the  facts. 
The  Florida  congressional  delegation  should 
be  alerted  to  It. 

Fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  move  to 
Orlando  Air  Force  Base  Is  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Nation  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  Naval  Training  Device  Center  Is  now 
housed  In  a  stone  mansion  and  stable  built 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  the  millionaire 
son  of  Jay  Gould. 

The  center  must  move  to  larger  and  more 
efficient  quarters  In  order  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion. 

The  New  Yorkers  want  the  center  to  move 
to  Mitchel  Field,  also  on  Long  Island.     In 


fact,  the  Navy  at  one  time  planned  to  do  just 
that. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  however.  Orlando  Air 
Force  Base  was  declared  surplus.  The  Navy 
Inspected  the  Orlando  base  and  determined 
that  It  was  ideally  suited  for  Its  purposes. 

There  are  many  factors  favoring  Orlando 
as  the  site  for  the  center — not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  fine  place  for 
the  center's  technical  personnel  to  live.  Re- 
cruiting personnel  will  be  easier  than  In  the 
highly  competitive  New  York  area. 

In   dollars   and   cents,   the   center's   move\ 
to  Orlando  is  the  only  justifiable  decision. 

The  move  to  Orlando  will  cost  $851,000  in 
rehabilitation  and  alteration  of  321,000 
square  feet  of  buildings  at  the  base. 

To  provide  additional  space  for  the  new 
Polaris  training  device  program  will  cost 
another  $100,000  In  rehabilitation  of  Or- 
lando Air  Force  Base  buildings. 

Tlie  cost  of  moving  personnel  to  Orlando 
will  be  another  $1.25  million. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Orlando  move,  there- 
fore, will  be  $2,201,000. 

Compare  that  with  a  cost  of  $3.8  million 
to  move  the  center  to  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Is- 
land. N.Y.,  in  rehabilltotlon  and  construction 
of  buildings. 
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In  addition,  the  taxpayers  would  also  be 
faced  with  far  greater  future  expense  if  the 
center  were  to  move  to  Mitchel  and  to  ex- 
pand. New  buildings  would  be  required. 
whereas  the  buildings  already  exist  at  Or- 
lando Air  Force  Base. 

Expansion  of  the  center  at  Orlando  Air 
Force  Base  would  cost  only  one-tenth  of 
what  the  price  of  new  construction  would 
be  at  Mitchel  Field. 

This  is  the  Navy's  sound  argument  for 
its  move  to  Orlando. 

Yet.  some  New  York  Congressmen  are 
abusing  the  Navy  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  the  decision  on  the  totally  false 
grounds  that  they  are  wasting  money. 

Indeed,  they  are  saving  money  by  coming 
to  Orlando. 

Florida's  Congressmen  and  Senators  should 
be  advised  of  the  facts  and  be  alert  to  ef- 
forts to  kill  the  move  in  committees  of 
Congress. 


REMARKS  BY  REV.  HOWELL  O. 
WILKINS 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Txtpper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  a  great  majority  of  House 
Members  are  as  disgusted  as  I  am  at  the 
continuing  unfair  attacks  made  by  ex- 
tremists upon  our  Government,  our 
churches,  and  our  institutions. 

There  is  a  strong  inclination  to  ignore 
the  right  wing  and  their  paranoic  mis- 
sion of  hate  rather  than  to  dignify  them 
and  their  organizations.  However,  these 
noisy  and  well-financed  reactionaries  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  are  apt  to  believe  those  things 
that  are  set  forth  in  print. 

The  text  of  remarks  made  by  the  Rev- 
erend Howell  O.  Wilkins.  pastor  of  the 
St.  John's  Methodist  Church,  Seaford. 
Del.,  in  a  May  1965  newsletter,  deserves 
a  far  larger  readership  than  his  parish. 
For  this  reason  I  am  making  Reverend 
Wilkins'  remarks  a  part  of  the  body  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Rem.\rks     by     Rev.     Howell     O.     Wilkins, 

Pastor.    St.    John's   Methodist    Chttkch, 

Se.\ford,  Del.      , 

I  write  on  a  subject  about  which  I  have 
kept  still  too  long.  I  have  no  desire  to  seek 
controversy;  however,  when  controversy  ap- 
pears or  blatant  attacks  are  made  upon  the 
church,  it  Is  time  that  the  truth  be  made 
clear.  I  must  write  you  about  what  is 
variously  called  the  extremists,  the  right 
wing,  the  lunatic  fringe,  etc.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  particular  political  parties,  par- 
ticular churches,  but  rather  to  some  Indi- 
viduals who  have  written  or  broadcast 
charges  about  our  church  which  cannot  be 
substantiated.  Perhaps  the  place  to  begin 
would  be  the  well-known  book,  "None  Dare 
Call  It  Treason,"  by  John  A.  Stormer.  In 
this  book  there  is  a  chapter  called,  "Subvert- 
ing Our  Religious  Heritage."  This  chapter  Is 
like  some  radio  programs  we  hear — it  en- 
courages suspicion,  disloyalty,  and  with- 
drawal from  the  churches  of  our  Lord.  Let 
me  give  you  one  Illustration  of  how  the  truth 
Is  manipulated. 

Mr.  Stormer  says : 

"Further,  Marx  is  equated  with  Jesus  as  a 
revolutionary.    Under  the  heading  "Two  Rev- 


olutionaries,' the  "Adult  Student'  (a  Meth- 
odist Sunday  School  publication)  says: 

"  'Jesus  and  Marx  each  lived  in  a  time  of 
social  crisis.  Each  believed  that  a  new  order 
lay  within  the  reach  of  man.  Both  recog- 
nized the  need  for  social  and  moral  reform. 
Both  revealed  a  messianic  sense  of  destiny. 
Both  men  drew  on  their  heritage  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  to  denounce  evils  in  the 
world,  thus  Marx  and  Clirlst  were  revolu- 
tionary leaders.'  "  ("None  Dare  Call  It  Trea- 
son." pp.  129-130.) 

The  fact  Is.  It  Is  true  that  Marx  and  Jesus 
were  both  revolutionary  leaders,  but  let  the 
reader  beware  because  Mr.  Stormer  has 
stopped  his  quotation  in  the  midst  of  a  sen- 
tence. The  "Adult  Student"  really  reads  as 
follows : 

"Thus  Marx  and  Christ  were  revolutionary 
leaders,  but  their  methods  and  goals  lay  far 
apart.  Jesus  sought  to  change  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men  in  a  transformation  or  con- 
version, a  'turning  together,'  which  would 
manifest  itself  in  social  Justice  and  brother- 
hood. Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to 
impose  new  political  and  economic  patterns 
on  society — molds  Into  which  men's  minds 
would  then  be  forced  to  fit."  ("Adult 
Student."  September  1962,  p.  21.) 

From  time  to  time  some  people  have  ac- 
cused the  clergy  of  our  land  of  being  Com- 
munist sympathizers  or  dupes.  Some  time 
ago  in  one  of  our  newspapers  Lee  Layton 
mentioned  that  there  were  a  number  of  our 
clergy  who  were  supporting  Communist 
causes.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  asked  him  to 
mention  Immediately  any  Methodists  so  that 
those  ministers  could  be  brought  to  trial  and 
no  longer  serve  in  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
had  no  names  to  mention.  I  also  encour- 
aged him  to  send  Immediately  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  any  names  of  clergy- 
men who  were  serving  the  Communist  cause. 
He  had  no  names  for  the  FBI  either. 

One  of  the  things  that  distresses  me  is  that 
there  are  those  who  would  rather  listen  to 
the  voices  of  dissension  found  in  the  Mc- 
Intyres,  the  Hargesses,  and  the  Bennetts 
than  they  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  their 
own  pastors  and  their  church  officials.  These 
men  who  speak  from  the  safety  of  the  radio 
do  not  really  attack  Communists  but  rather 
other  churchmen.  Negroes,  and  others  with 
whom  they  do  not  agree.  What  Is  the  seat 
of  this  problem?  So  much  fear  and  hate 
shows  a  lack  of  faith  In  God.  I  believe  the 
problem  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  we  live 
in  a  period  of  great  social  change.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  live  in  such  a  time  We  are 
constantly  being  bombarded  with  all  kinds 
of  social  pressures  and  problems.  The  world 
is  not  one  successive  series  of  beautiful  and 
delightful  spring  days.  Some  people  are  un- 
able to  cope  with  all  these  changes.  Now, 
how  can  we  cope  with  such  a  world  as  this? 
First.  I  suggest  that  you  read  some  of  the 
books  In  our  church  library  which  help  us 
to  understand  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  some  of  the  books  that  Internret 
the  development  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment and  help  us  to  understand  how  we  can 
confront  this  challenge  to  Christianity.  Sec- 
ond. I  suggest  that  If  you  are  not  already 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  adult  classes  in  the 
church  school  that  you  do  so.  Here  Is  a  set- 
ting, with  good  background  material,  to  learn 
how  to  discuss  and  face  the  problems  of  our 
time.  Third.  I  suggest  you  respond  when 
you  hear  your  church  or  her  officials  unjustly 
attacked.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  cope 
with  changes — to  form  and  direct  the 
changes.  This  Is  part  of  the  Christian  wit- 
ness, part  of  the  Christian  aflBrmatlon.  Cer- 
tainly, as  a  minister  from  another  commu- 
nity has  said,  "the  voices  which  preach  hate 
and  dissension  are  without  love."  They  have 
little  contribution  to  the  spreading  of  the 
Christian  gospel,  for,  If  there  Is  one  thing 
that  Is  basic  In  the  Christian  gospel,  It  Is 
found  In  the  words  of  Christ,  "love  one  an- 
other." 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Tupper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  88th  Congress,  on  November  13,  1963. 
I  reported  in  the  body  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  my  outside  income 
which  at  that  time  was  nil. 

Consistent  with  my  belief  that  all 
Members  should  periodically  report  the 
sources  of  their  income,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  my  financial  condition  has  not 
noticeably  improved,  and  again  report 
that  my  income  is  still  solely  from  that 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  own  no  stocks,  bonds,  or  securities. 


FABULOUS  FOURTH  QUESTION- 
AIRE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
of  this  year  I  mailed  my  second  annual 
questionnaire  to  over  100,000  constitu- 
ents in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

My  first  questionnaire  last  year  elicit- 
ed an  enthusiastic  response  and  requests 
for  more,  and  I  promised  to  make  this 
procedure  an  annual  one.  Through  it  I 
learn  the  thinking  of  those  who  live  in 
the  "Fabulous  Fourth"  Congressional 
District  and  I  keep  abreast  of  public 
opinion.  Although  its  printing  is  expen- 
sive, it  is  well  worth  the  cost  to  me. 

Returns  are  still  coming  in  at  a  rate 
which  indicates  we  will  surpass  the  unus- 
ually high  number  of  14,000  replies  re- 
ceived last  year. 

There  is  no  politics  in  this  question- 
naire. It  is  sent  to  all  registered  voters 
regardless  of  party. 

The  results  were  independently  com- 
piled by  Date  Management,  Inc.  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Of  the  11  questions  asked  only  one  re- 
ceived a  "no"  vote  and  that  was  on  ad- 
mitting Red  China  to  the  U.N.  There 
was  an  overwhelming  73.7  percent 
against  this. 

All  the  other  questions  received  "yes" 
votes,  the  most  emphatic  being  in  favor 
of  withholding  voting  rights  from  U.N. 
members  who  do  not  pay  dues — 89.7  per- 
cent— and  the  next  in  favor  of  prayer  in 
public  schools — 81.1  percent. 

The  largest  uncertain  vote  concerned 
American  policy  in  Vietnam — 14.6  per- 
cent— and  the  smallest  on  prayer  in 
schools — 3.1  percent. 

However,  54.9  percent  of  those  answer- 
ing favored  continued  participation  in 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  using  present 
methods. 
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The  deepest  splits  developed  on  the  is- 
sues of  medicare— 46.5  to  44  percent — 
and  Federal  aid  to  private  and  parochial 
gchools— 44.6  to  49.6  percent. 

Support  for  my  bill,  H.R.  2488,  to  give 
tax  credits  to  parents  paying  tuition — 
70.2  percent  in  favor  this  year  as  com- 
pared to  72.3  percent  last  year. 

The  most  interesting  and  unique  re- 
sult was  on  the  personal  choice  of  a 
political  philosophy.  Most  persons  de- 
scribed themselves  as  politically  moder- 


ate— 43.7  percent.  Conservative  was 
selected  by  28.8  percent  and  liberal  by 
20.1  percent.  The  balance  indicated  no 
preference. 

The  growing  response  and  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  the  questionnaires  re- 
turned contained  individual  comments 
shows  that  the  people  of  the  "Fabulous 
Fourth"  Congressional  District  do  care 
about  their  government. 

On  May  13  of  last  year,  I  gave  the 
benefit  of  this  combined  thinking  of  our 

Fabulous  Fourth  questionnaire 


district  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  promised,  I  now  do  this  again  this 
year — and  on  the  same  day — May  13 — 
and  I  will  mail  these  results  to  all  who 
live  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

My  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
those  who  participated  and  made  this 
questionnaire  a  success.  You  have  as- 
sured its  continuation  next  year. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 


FOEEION  POLICY 

1.  Do  voii  f;ivor  participation  of  Uod  Cliina  in  the  U.N.7..  . ,-,--;,- v" 

■■>  Oo  vou  favor  coiitiiiurd  particiiiation  in  ttie  war  in  .«outh  Vietnam  usinp  present  metliods?... 
3]  Do  you  favor  witliholding  voting  rights  from  U.N.  members  who  do  not  pay  their  dues.' 

nOMEFROXT  POLICY 

4.  Do  vou  favor  further  Federal  legislation  to  enforce  the  right  to  vote? - -- 

b.  Do  you  favor  the  a.^-hoiir  week? - - 

EDUCATION' 


Terccnt- 


Yes 


6  Do  von  favor  allowing  a  vohmtarv  nondenominational  prayer  to  be  recited  m  public  schools?.. 
7'  Do  "\"U  favor  ineliisioii  of  private  and  paroeliial  schools  in  Federal  aid  to  education  programs?, 
g!  Do  you  favor  tux  cr  dits  for  parents  who  pay  tuition  for  their  chidrcn  attending  scliool? 

SOa.^L  SECVRITY  AND  T.VXES 

9  Do  vou  favor  hospital  care  for  those  over  f>5,  paid  for  liy  an  increased  social  security  tax? 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  in  .■^pending  to  produce  a  lialanced  Federal  budget - 


17.5 
54.9 
89.7 


6fi.  1 
40.3 


81.1 
44.  (1 
70.2 


n.  Do  you  favor  a  philosophy  of  government  that  is— 

Conservative? - 

.Moderate? -- -- -- 

Liberal? - - 


GENER.\L  PHILOSOPHY 


Percent 
....  --'8.8 
....  43.7 
....  20.1 


4fi.5 


No 


73.7 

30.5 

4.8 


2fi.4 
42.0 


15.8 
49.  G 
24.3 


44.0 
16.8 


Undecided 


8.8 

14.6 

&5 


7.5 
11.7 


3.1 

5.8 
5.5 


9.5 
11.0 


SECRETARY  RUSK  GOES  TO  NATO 
.MINISTERIAL  MEETING  IN 

" LONDON 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois^  [Mr.  Findley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  press  re- 
ports this  morning  brought  the  news  that 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk, 
was  en  route  to  London  to  assume  the 
position  of  U.S.  delegate  at  the  NATO 
Ministerial  Meeting  which  began  May  11. 

Secretary  Rusk  had  been  designated 
for  this  position,  and  had  planned  to  at- 
tend, according  to  press  information. 
However,  the  White  House  announced 
over  the  weekend  that  due  to  the  crisis 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mr.  Rusk 
^'6u\d  not  leave  Washington  and  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  delegate  at  the  NATO 
Ministerial  Meeting  would  be  filled  by 
the  Under  Secretai-y  of  State,  Mr.  George 
Ball. 

Immediately  upon  learning  that  Mr. 
Ball  was  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Rusk,  I 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent.   The  text  follows: 

May  10,  1965. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC: 

I  respectfully  urge  that  yovi  send  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk,  as  originally  planned,  as 
the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  NATO  ministerial 
meeting  which  begins  tomorrow  in  London. 


Division  and  misunderstanding  within 
NATO  are  a  greater  threat  to  free  world 
security  than  the  Communist  "war  of  libera- 
tion" in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  substituting  an  Under  Secretary  for  our 
top  foreign  policy  official,  you  imply  a  greater 
concern  for  the  Dominican  crisis  than  for 
the  problem  of  NATO  unity. 

Your  statement  of  last  Saturday  concern- 
ing the  need  for  NATO  unity  in  nuclear 
affairs  was  most  commendable.  We  should 
back  up  our  words  with  action  and  give  our 
allies  reassurance  that  NATO  problems  are 
first  and  foremost. 

Representative  Paul  Findley, 
Chairman,  House  Republican  Committee 
on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity. 

The  President,  in  my  view,  wisely  re- 
verted to  his  original  plan  by  sending 
Mr.  Rusk  to  serve  as  U.S.  delegate.  It 
is  highly  important  that  we  give  our 
allies  every  reassurance  possible  that  we 
regard  the  problems  of  NATO  unity  as 
superseding  all  others  in  the  foreign 
policy  field. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  TO  REVIEW 
THE    WORK    OF    THE    ADVISORY 
COMMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Foun- 
tain]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25,  26,  and  27  the  House  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  and 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  will  jointly  hold 
hearings  to  review  and  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  since  its 
establishment  by  Public  Law  86-380  late 
in  1959. 

Senator  Muskie,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  and  I  are  both  strong 
advocates  of  the  principle  that  Congress 
should  periodically  undertake  a  full-scale 
review  of  the  programs  that  it  creates.  It 
is  in  this  light  that  our  subcommittees 
plan  to  examine  the  work  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  now  that  it  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  5  years. 

The  hearings  will  be  concerned  with 
the  past  performance  of  the  Commission 
in  relation  to  its  assigned  duties  and  with 
the  future  role  of  the  Commission  in  the 
context  of  changing  conditions  in  our 
Federal  system. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Commission's  work 
and  who  are  interested  in  the  important 
task  of  increasing  the  vitality  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
participate  in  these  hearings.  Members 
wishing  to  testify,  or  to  obtain  copies  of 
reports  issued  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, are  requested  to  contact  the  House 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee office. 


YOUTH   OPPORTUNITY   CENTERS 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  LMr.  MinishI  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  go  on  record  as  expressing  my  be- 
lief in  the  concepts  of  the  new  youth  op- 
portunity centers  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  sponsoring  in  the  various 
States  affiliated  with  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service.  Although  my  belief  in  this 
program  concept  is  based  on  a  number 
of  factors,  some  of  the  major  ones  are  the 
following  : 

First.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we 
have  many  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
youth  in  our  Nation  who  are  desperately 
in  need  of  help  to  raise  themselves  out  of 
their  hopeless  morass  of  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  unemployment.  If  these 
youth  are  not  helped  now  they  will  pass 
on  this  same  heritage  of  poverty  and 
ignorance  to  their  children. 

Second.  If  this  first  point  is  true,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  is.  then  some 
means  must  be  found  to  reach  these 
needy  youth,  because  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  most  of  them  will  not  come  to  us. 
In  this  view.  I  understand  that  the  new 
youth  opportunity  centers  plan  to  reach 
out  in  both  the  city  slums  and  the  re- 
mote areas  where  these  young  people  are 
found  to  make  the  services  of  the  center 
available  to  them,  according  to  their  in- 
dividualized and  specialized  needs. 

Third.  I  further  understand  that  after 
a  thorough  interview  to  determine  each 
individual's  needs,  he  will  receive  testing 
to  help  evaluate  his  potentialities:  he 
will  receive  individual  and  group  coun- 
seling; and  he  will  be  referred  to  the 
specific  services  he  needs.  If  after  the 
initial  interview  he  is  found  to  be  ready 
for  employment,  he  will  be  referred  to 
jobs  or  work-training  programs.  If. 
however,  he  is  found  to  need  additional 
preparatory  work,  he  will  be  referred  to 
literacy  training,  physical  or  mental 
rehabilitation  services,  or  vocational 
training.  Furthermore.  foUowup  coun- 
seling is  planned  all  during  this  process 
to  provide  continuity  of  service. 

Fourth.  The  centers  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  each  youngster  the  full  range 
of  educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities that  are  available  to  him.  This 
would  be  a  big  step  forward  from  the 
present  situation  where  many  young- 
sters have  a  very, limited  knowledge  of 
any  opportunities.  Thus,  these  oppor- 
tunity centers  would  not  only  bring 
greater  opportunities  to  disadvantaged 
youth,  but  would  assist  each  youngster 
in  deciding  the  particular  opportunity 
for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  members.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  action  which  has  been  taken 
on  the  proposed  budget  for  this  activity, 
but  I  do  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  possible  effect  this  action  may  have 
on  this  creative  and  stimulating  new  pro- 
gram. In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  we  could  do  to  offer  more  hope 
to  our  youth  than  this  type  of  service. 

We  are  faced  with  a  real  problem  in 
this  country  today.  We  are  faced  with 
the  ever  increasing  waste  of  our  most 
valuable  natural  resource — our  youth.    I 
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have  full  faith  that  our  scientists  and 
engineers  can  develop  substitutes  for 
coal,  wood,  metals,  and  countless  other 
items.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
ever  develop  a  substitute  for  the  creative 
imaginations  and  strengths  of  well- 
trained  and  dedicated  young  Americans 
who  will  be  capable  of  taking  us  into  a 
bright  new  tomorrow.  I  say  to  you  then 
that  some  other  means  must  be  found 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  youth  opportunity 
center  program. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSED  FOREIGN 
AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  performed  a  monu- 
mental task  in  effectively  helping  to  bet- 
ter the  lives  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
less-developed  nations.  In  light  of  its 
many  accomplishments,  it  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  the  aid  program  defies 
the  usual  trend  of  government  spending 
programs,  for  as  it  becomes  older  it  has 
proven  itself  more  efficient  and  less 
costly. 

The  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1966  is  the  lowest  request  in  the  history 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  The  aid  budget  has 
declined  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  from  almost  2  percent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan 
to  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  what  the 
proposed  program  for  1966  will  require, 
and  as  a  share  of  the  Federal  budget 
from  almost  12  percent  in  1949  to  3.5 
percent  in  1966.  During  the  height  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  American  aid  amounted 
to  as  much  as  $20  per  European  per  year. 
Today,  the  region  where  our  aid  is  largest 
per  person  is  Latin  America,  where  it 
amounts  to  about  $2.73  per  person.  In 
Africa  and  Asia,  our  assistance  amounts 
to  little  over  $1  per  person  each  year. 

The  following,  from  the  "Summary 
Presentation  to  Congress."  explains  the 
criteria  and  goals  of  the  highly  selective 
and  efficient  economic  aid  program  pro- 
posed for  1966: 

Analysis  op  fiscal  Year  1966  Reqxtest  bt 
^   FtrNDiNo  Category 

Three  basic  principles  determine  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  U.S.  assistance  alloca- 
tions to  Individual  countries.     They  are: 

The  Importance  to  the  United  States  of 
strengthening  the  country's  economy  and 
development  effort.  Its  political  and  social 
structure  and  institutions.  Its  secxirlty  situa- 
tions; 

The  needs  of  the  country  for  assistance, 
and  the  availability  to  the  country  of  assist- 
ance from  other  sources; 

The  effectiveness  with  which  the  country 
Is  using  its  own  resources. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  AID 
programing  over  the  past  4  years  has  led  to 
the  present  concentration  of  economic  assist- 
ance in  a  relatively  small  number  of  coun- 
tries. For  fiscal  1966.  some  kind  of  AID 
assistance  Is  proposed  for  72  countries  (com- 
I>ared  with  86  countries  as  recently  as  1963). 


However.  95  percent  of  all  country  economic 
assistance  Is  proposed  for  Just  31  of  these 
Limited  AID  programs  In  the  remaining  4i 
countries  will  account  for  only  5  percent  of 
total  country  assistance.  (In  most  of  these 
countries,  the  AID  program  has  been  sharply 
limited  because  other  donors  are  bearing  the 
major  burden,  or  because  the  coimtry  is  ap. 
proachlng  self-support.) 

More  than  half  of  all  proposed  country 
economic  assistance  will  go  to  Just  seven 
major  programs  In  India.  Pakistan,  Turkey 
Tunisia.  Nigeria,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 

Rich  proposed  AID  country  program  Ib 
developed  as  a  result  of  painstaking  review 
and  analysis  in  the  field  and  in  Washington. 
Proposed  country  programs  are  reviewed  in 
the  field  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  the 
AID  mis.<!ion  director,  and  In  Washington  by 
the  regional  Assistant  Administrators  of  AID 
and  the  regional  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  by  the  AID  Administrator.  A  con- 
tinuing review  Is  maintained  as  programs  are 
carried  out.  to  make  sure  that  adjustments 
are  made  to  take  advantage  of  new  oppor- 
tunities or  to  overcome  obstacles. 

The  Congress  clearly  stated.  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  America's  commit- 
ment to  promoting  growth  as  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1966  continues  to  em- 
phasize assistance  for  sound  economic  and 
social  development  efforts  by  the  emerging 
nations. 

DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Development  assistance — Including  devel- 
opment loans,  technical  cooperation /devel- 
opment grants,  and  Alliance  for  Progress 
loans  and  grants— has  Increased  from  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  total  economic  and 
military  aid  program  In  1961  to  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  program  during  the  past 
2  years. 

Fiscal  year  1966  proposed  development  as- 
sistance Is  $1,557  million,  a  slight  Increase 
above  the  level  being  carried  out  In  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Development  ossjsfance  programs 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 
year 
19t)4 

actual 

Fiscal 
year 

p,sti- 
mated 

Fiscal 
year 
1966 
pro- 
posed 

nevolnpiiicnt  loan^ 

836 
208 
S72 

814 

an 

523 

840 

Techiii(':il  c()i)ptTijtion..  . 

911 

Alliance  for  I'rogress 

!>% 

Loans 

(479) 
(93) 

(43.^) 
(88) 

(0O8) 
(88) 

Technical  cooperation...! 

Total,    development 
assistance 

1.616 

1.  ."iTS 

1  667 

Of  the  total  development  assistance  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1966: 

More  than  one-third  ($596  million)  Is  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Four-fifths  ($1,348  million)  Is  planned  for 
development  loans  (Including  Alliance  for 
Progress  Loans)  repayable  In  dollars;  one- 
fifth  will  finance  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  (Including  Alliance  for 
Progress  grants) . 

Over  the  past  4  years.  AID  has  sharpened 
Its  techniques  for  planning  and  implement- 
ing development  assistance  programs.  Major 
Improvements  Include: 

Long-range  studies  of  major  development 
assistance  programs  to  Identify  and  deal  with 
future  development  opportunities  and  bottle- 
necks. 

Incentive  programing — fuller  and  more 
systematic  use  of  development  assistance 
(particularly  program  loans)  to  induce  and 
support  self-help  measures. 

Improved  coordination  among  free  world 
donors  through  aid  consortia  and  consulta- 
tive arrangements  such  as  the  Development 
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Assistance  Committee  of  OECD.  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
progress  (CIAP),  and  World  Bank  consulta- 
tive groups. 

Development  loans 

For  fiscal  year  1966  AID  requests  $780  mil- 
lion in  new  obllgatlonal  authority  for  devel- 
opment lending  In  Africa  and  Asia.  This 
amount,  together  with  $60  million  In  repay- 
ments and  recoveries,  will  finance  a  develop- 
ment loan  program  of  $840  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

The  development  loan  program  proposed 
for  Asia  and  Africa  Is  shown  below.  In  addi- 
tion, a  loan  program  of  $508  million  Is 
proposed  for  Latin  America  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Regional  lending  programs 
|In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 
year 
19«)4 

actual 

Fiscal 
year 
1965 
esti- 
mated 

Fiscal 
vear 
1906 
pro- 
posed 

Near  E:i.st  and  south  Asia.. 
Far  East          -  

726 
30 
80 

678 

.V) 
80 

690 

100 

Total 

836 

814 

840 

Development  loans  are  the  major  tool  of 
AID'S  development  assistance  efforts.  They 
enable  recipients  to  Import  U.S.  goods  and 
services  they  need  for  development  but  could 
not  finance  from  their  own  scarce  foreign 
exchange  or  could  not  afford  to  obtain  from 
commercial  sources.  The  development  loans' 
share  In  AID  assistance  has  increased  steadily 
since  1961. 

Criteria  for  Development  Loans 

Development  loans,  both  project  and  pro- 
gram, must  meet  all  applicable  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  standards  set  forth  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional standards  and  criteria  developed  by 
AID  to  insure  sound  and  effective  use.  Each 
loan  proposal  is  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
AID  mission  and  by  responsible  Washington 
executive  technical  personnel  to  Insure  that 
It  meets  all  standards.  Major  loans  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Development  Loan  Committee,  a  U.S. 
Government  Interagency  body  which  In- 
cludes representatives  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Export -Import  Bank,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Project  Loans 

The  most  familiar  type  of  development 
loan  Is  the  "project  loan,"  which  finances  a 
single  specific  development  project.  In  fiscal 
year  1964.  over  120  project  loans  were  au- 
thorized, for  a  wide  range  of  projects  such 
as  highways  and  bridges,  ports,  powerplants, 
dams  and  Irrigation  works;  construction  or 
expansion  of  private  Industrial  plants  and 
factories;  rural  electrification  cooperatives; 
local  development  banks,  and  surveys  of  min- 
eral resources,  feasibility  studies,  and  other 
consultative  services  to  solve  specific  prob- 
lems. 

In  reviewing  project  loan  applications,  AID 
follows  essentially  the  same  methods  as  do 
other  development  finance  institutions  such 
as  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  World 
Bank.  Each  project  application  Is  carefully 
studied  for  technical  soundness.  Engineer- 
ing and  cost  data  must  be  adequate  and  ac- 
curate. The  capital  structure  of  commer- 
cial-type enterprises  must  be  sound  and  cash 
flow  analysis  must  show  that  the  debt  can 
be  serviced.  Management  must  be  com- 
petent, and  careful  consideration  Is  given  to 
the  fact  that  management  talent  and  skills 
are  among  the  most  serious  deficiencies  In 
many  of  the  less-developed  countries. 
Finally,  an  Informed  banking  Judgment  is 
reached  on  the  overall  economic  and  tech- 
nical soundness  of  the  project.    Although  it 


takes  time  to  meet  these  requirements,  a 
thorough  review  is  essential  to  asstire  sound 
use  of  U.S.  and  recipient  country  resotirces. 

Two-Step  Loans 
AID  loan  terms  take  account  of  the  limits 
on  a  country's  ability  to  service  external 
debt;  loans  are  ordinarily  made  at  low  in- 
terest rates  and  low  maturities.  The  AID 
dollar  loan  terms,  however,  are  often  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  individual  enterprise,  private 
or  public,  which  receives  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices financed  by  the  loan.  Such  enterprises 
operate  within  the  economy  of  the  country 
where  they  are  located  and  should,  of  course, 
pay  local  currency  costs  for  capital  which  are 
appropriate  In  the  light  of  market  conditions 
in  that  country. 

To  deal  with  such  cases,  AID  has  developed 
a  two-step  loan  procedure  under  which  the 
borrower  pays  back  his  loan  In  local  cur- 
rency at  normal  rates  for  the  type  of  project 
involved.     The  Goverrunent  of  the  country 
then  pays  AID  in  foreign  exchange  on  the 
terms   fixed   for  that  country.     Thus,   both 
objectives  are  achieved:  The  individual  en- 
terprise repays  a  reasonable  price  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  project,  and  the  coun- 
try repays  AID  on  a  reasonable  basis  in  rela- 
tion to  its  overall  balance  of  payments. 
Program  Loans 
Loans  for  specific  projects  can  finance  a 
wide   variety  of  large  and  small   activities. 
But  they  are  not  an  effective  way  of  meeting 
certain     important     development     require- 
ments.    A   sound   development  program  is 
made  up  of  thousands  of  small,  undramatic 
Improvements,   replacements,   additions,   In- 
vestments, and  raw  materials  as  well  as  of 
major  development  projects.    Yet  the  prefer- 
ence of  many  aid  donors  for  financing  specific 
large  projects  has  reinforced  the  tendency  In 
many  developing  countries  to  overemphasize 
large-scale    public    sector    projects    and    to 
neglect  smaller  investments  and  the  private 
sector. 

Moreover,  as  an  economy  expands,  many 
plants  which  have  been  operating  at  less  than 
full  capacity  can  find  a  market  for  increased 
production— if  they  can  get  the  raw  materials 
and  spare  parts  they  need.  Successful  agri- 
cultural extension  services  will  increase  the 
demand  for  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  farm 
machinery.  Quickened  economic  activity 
will  be  reflected  In  greater  demands  on  rail- 
roads and  road  transport — and  therefore,  in- 
creased need  for  fuel.  These  development 
requirements  can  often  most  effectively  be 
met  by  loans  for  categories  of  development 
commodities  rather  than  for  specific  projects. 
To  meet  these  needs,  AID  provides  in  lim- 
ited and  carefully  selected  cases  develop- 
ment loan-financed  "program"  loans  for 
U.S. -produced  equipment,  spare  parts,  sup- 
plies, and  raw  materials  for  countries  whose 
vigorous  and  effective  efforts  to  develop  have 
generated  requirements  which  cannot  be  met 
efficiently  with  project  loans  alone. 

Development  loan-financed  program  loans 
must  meet  rigorous  standards  in  addition  to 
the  criteria  applied  to  project  loans. 

The  United  States  must  be  convinced  that 
the  recipient  country  is  fully  committed  to  a 
major  development  effort,  and  is  following  a 
consistent  and  sensible  set  of  policies  re- 
lating to  internal  finance,  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems,  and  development  priorities 
which  win  Insure  that  commodities  financed 
under  the  program  loan  In  fact  contributes 
directly  to  the  country's  development — and 
do  not  simply  permit  the  country  to  avoid 
hard  policy  problems  it  must  solve  if  it  Is  to 
progress. 

Because  these  standards  are  deliberately 
high  and  firmly  maintained,  program  loans 
are  limited  to  a  few  key  countries— probably 
only  seven  or  eight  countries  will  receive  such 
loans  In  fiscal  year  1966  •   •   *. 

Program  lending  is  often  an  effective 
means  of  providing  incentives  for  major  im- 
provements in  self-help  performance.    Major 


reforms  and  Improved  development  policies 
are  sometimes  difficult  for  developing  nations 
to  adopt  for  domestic  political  reasons,  and 
because  of  possible  temporary  strains  on  a 
country's  limited  resources  which  may  be  as- 
sociated with  such  self-help  measures  •  •  •. 
Loan  Terms 
All  development  loans  must  be  repaid  In 
U.S.  dollars.  Loan  terms  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  are  estab- 
lished for  each  country  on  the  basis  of  Its 
particular  circumstances  and  U.S.  program 
objectives.  Most  loans  are  made  at  the  new 
minimum  terms  set  In  1964  by  the  Congress 
at  1  percent  for  the  first  10  years  during 
the  grace  period  and  2Yi  percent  for  the 
remaining  30  years. 

It  is  AID  policy  to  grant  terms  more  favor- 
able than  those   available  from  the  World 
Bank   or  the   Export-Import  Bank   only   to 
the  extent  clearly  necessary  to  achieve  U.S. 
objectives.     AID  hardens  terms  on  Its  loans 
when  the  recipient's  economic  growth  and 
improved  repayment  capacity  permit  reliance 
on  more  normal  capital  sources.     The  Con- 
gress   authorizes    development    lending    at 
concessional   terms   primarily  because  nor- 
mal credit  sources  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  many  less-developed  countries  on  terms 
which  recognize  the  limits  on  their  repay- 
ment   capacity.     To    impose    harder    terms 
prematuredly  would  dangerously  delay  de- 
velopment progress  and  prolong  dependence 
on  concessional  aid.    The  gross  amount  of 
aid  required  to  maintain  required  levels  of 
net  Investment  would  also  increase  sharply. 
Loan  terms  appropriate  for  a  developing 
country  depend  mainly  on  Its  future  capac- 
ity to  service  foreign  debt.    When  a  country 
has  achieved  a  good  rate  of  progress  and  can 
look  forward  with  confidence   to  the  time 
when  it  will  no  longer  depend  on  conces- 
sional assistance,  AID  can  realistically  raise 
Interest  charges  and  shorten  maturities.    For 
example,  the  most  recent  (fiscal  year  1964) 
loans  made  to  Greece,  Iran,  and  Israel  bore 
interest  rates  of  3y2  percent;  grace  periods  of 
3  to  5  years,  and  maturities  of  15  to  20  years. 
Jamaica  and  Mexico  received  loans  at  3>/2  per- 
cent, 2  to  5  years'  grace,  and  20  to  30  years' 
maturity.    Harder  AID  terms  are   typically 
a   first   step   toward   transition   from   AID- 
flnancing  to  reliance  on  more  normal  sources 
of  capital. 

The  debt-service  burden  builds  up  rapidly 
with  short  grace  periods  and  maturities  and 
high  interest  rates.  At  present  minimum 
AID  terms,  cumulative  payments  during  the 
first  10  years  of  a  loan  total  only  10  percent 
of  the  sBnount  loaned.  This  is  reasonable 
for  a  country  whose  import  needs  and  re- 
payment burden  will  be  increasing.  At  3Vi 
percent  interest,  no  grace  period  and  25- 
year  maturity,  on  the  other  hand,  payments 
in  the  first  10  years  would  total  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  amount  loaned.  For  countries 
with  bright  prospects  for  the  near  future, 
the  latter  terms  are  reasonable,  but  for 
many  AID  recipients  such  terms  would  pre- 
vent the  development  process  from  getting 
underway. 

A  heavy  debt-service  burden  in  a  less-de- 
veloped countrv  creates  an  unstable  and  risky 
economic  situation.  It  is  likely  to  inhibit 
foreign  private  investment  and  may  also  deter 
lending  from  the  World  Bank  and  other 
potential  sources  of  capital. 

The  debt  repayment  burden  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  has  been  rising  rapidly 
and  will  continue  to  rise.  Debt-servicing 
charges  on  official  and  officially  guaranteed 
debt  owed  by  developing  countries  rose  from 
$700  million  in  1956  to  $2.4  bUlion  in  1963. 
Already  the  debt-service  burden  of  Latin 
America  is  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  its 
gross  capital  Infiow.  Even  on  the  best  of 
terms  this  burden  will  continue  to  rise  rapid- 
ly through  the  1960's.  For  many  countries, 
debt  Is  already  a  major  obstacle  to  achieving 
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a  net  inflow  of  rerources  suflBcient  to  support 
a  sound  development  effort. 

The  United  States  hns  been  urging  other 
lenders,  and  particularly  members  of  the  DAC 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  ( OECD  i .  to  lower  their 
interest  terms  and  extend  the  maturities  and 
grace  periods  on  their  development  loans. 
This  effort  has  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  the 
underdeveloped  world,  we  and  our  allies  must 
accomplish  much  more. 

AID  has  launched  a  study  of  Development 
Loan  terms  and  a  review  of  the  terms  appro- 
priate for  each  of  the  countries  receivingDe- 
velopmcnt  Loan  a?sistance.  We  expect  to 
make  available  to  Congress  early  In  the  1965 
session  a  futter  analysis  of  our  loan  term 
policies  and  their  relationsliip  to  development 
efforts.  (This  study  Is  now  complete  and 
available  to  the  Congress.) 

Technical  cooperation 
The  second  major  instrument  of  develop- 
ment assistance  is  technical  assistance.  A 
total  of  $210  million  is  requested  in  new 
obllgational  authority  (NOA)  for  technical 
cooperation  and  development  grants  for  fis- 
cal year  1966.  This  appropriation,  together 
with  recoveries,  will  fund  programs  in  Asia 
and  Alricp.  nmounting  to  S231  million.  The 
fiscal  year  1965  prrgram  totals  .$236  million. 
In  addition,  an  8^8  million  program  is  pro- 
po.sed  for  technical  assistance  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Technical  cooperation  new  obligational 
authority  and  program 

|In  iniHicnsof  clolhirj] 


Fiscal  year  1%4  factfial).. 
Fiso;\l  yeiir  1%5  (osti- 

in;^tef|) 

FUcul  year  1966  (proposed). 


NOA 

C:.rTy- 
over  :«i<l 
recoveries 

155 

2(H 
210 

53 

32 
21 

Program 


208 
231 


Technical  assistance  is  AID's  primary  In- 
strument for  the  development  of  human  re- 
soiu-ces  and  the  strengthening  of  institu- 
tions— the  core  requirements  for  economic 
and  social  progress  in  the  countries  to  which 
the  United  States  gives  aid.  In  Africa,  tech- 
nical assistance  makes  up  42  percent  of  the 
proposed  program,  reflecting  the  continent's 
urgent  need  for  skills  and  institutional  de- 
velopment prior  to  major  capital  invest- 
ment.  In  Asia,  technical  assistance  is  a  far 
smaller  fraction  of  our  aid  programs,  re- 
flecting greater  capacity  to  make  use  of  large 
amounts   of   capital. 

The  fields  in  which  technical  assistance 
is  provided,  and  the  techniques  used  vary 
according  to  ecch  country'.?  needs,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  focus  of  the  total 
AID  effort  In  each  country.  About  one-fifth 
of  all  AID-flnanced  technical  assistance  is 
directed  to  education:  strengthening  edu- 
cational institutions  and  teacher-training, 
and  gearing  curriculums  more  closely  to  de- 
velopment needs.  Agriculture  is  the  next 
major  area  of  concern.  Lagging  food  pro- 
duction in  many  countries  has  increased 
attention  to  rural  development.  Two  other 
fields  account'vfor  about  10  percent  each  of 
total  technical  assistance  funds.  These  are 
the  development  of  Industry  and  transporta- 
tion, and  assistance  in  health  and  sanitation 
(Including  sizable  support  of  the  worldwide 
malaria  eradication  program).  Technical 
assistance  is  also  provided  in  the  fields  of 
public  administration,  public  safety,  com- 
munity development,  housing,  and  labor. 

THE    ALLIANCE    FOR    PRCX^RESS 

For  fiscal  year  1966,  the  program  proposed 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  totals  $596  mil- 
lion. Of  this.  $508  million  is  programed  for 
lending  and  $88  million  will  finance  technical 
cooperation.    Since  $16  million  of  recoveries 


and  loan  receipts  are  anticipated,  $580  mil- 
lion of  new  obllgational  authority  is 
requested. 

Program  summary 
lln  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal 
yoar 
19»H 

actual 

Fiscal 

yoar 

19fi.') 

estimated 

Fiscal 

.vear 

1966 

proposed 

Alliance  for  Propress: 
Development  loans... 
Technical  coolh-Tu- 
tion 

•479 
93 

435-400                50S 
88                  8S 

Total 

572 

'523-')78                """ 

'  Excludes  S.W.COO.OtOO  nr;)/.il  continpeiicy  fund  loan. 

Calendar  year  1964  saw  favorable  develop- 
ments, not  predictable  earlier,  in  several  ma- 
jor Latin  American  countries.  Largely  be- 
cause of  Improved  policies  and  more  vigorous 
development  efforts  in  Brazil  and  Chile.  AID 
has  received  and  is  considering  priority  loan 
applications  totaling  $55  million  more  than 
the  S435  million  available  In  Alliance  for 
Progress  loan  appropriations  and  recoveries 
for  fiscal  year  1965.  The  additional  require- 
ment will  be  met  to  the  extent  possible  by 
tran.-fers  from  other  Agency  resources,  but 
the  shortage  may  not  be  fully  covered  and 
may  result  in  increased  fiscal  year  1966  re- 
quirements. 

The  estimates  for  both  fiscal  year  1965  and 
fiscal  year  1966  are  conservative  even  with- 
out assuming  any  further  favorable  political 
and  economic  developments  in  the  coming 
year  In  other  Latin  American  countries.  The 
fiscal  year  1966  request  may  well  prove  too 
modest  Jf  some  of  these  countries  move 
ahead  more  rapidly  than  now  seems  likely. 
The  trend  of  self-help  and  reform  is  prom- 
ising in  a  number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Education  budgets  are  increasing. 
Rural  areas  are  getting  Increased  attention. 
There  is  greater  realization  in  Latin  America 
that  self-help  includes  positive  action  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise:  to  control  infla- 
tion: to  provide  incentives.  Including  tax 
reform,  to  stimulate  activities  in  fields  Im- 
portant to  social  prepress  such  as  housing 
construction:  to  build  institutions  which 
mobilize  savings  and  provide  cheaper  credit; 
and  to  help  diversify  production  and  expand 
exports.  A  significant  step  forward  In  1964 
was  the  completion  of  the  first  overall  re- 
view^  of  Latin  American  plans  and  programs 
by  CIAP.  In  getting  together  for  frank 
country  reviews  all  the  International  agen- 
cies involved  In  the  development  of  Latin 
America.  CIAP  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  Identification  of  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess of  the  Alliance  and  to  the  concentration 
of  means  for  overcoming  these  obstacles. 
CIAP's  efforts  with  respect  to  external  debt, 
control  of  inflation,  and  reduction  of  bar- 
riers to  trade  within  the  area  should  help 
to  improve  both  country  and  external  agency 
Investment  performance  in  fiscal  year  1966. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
4  and  May  7  issues  of  Newsday,  pub- 
lished in  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  had  edi- 
torials concerning  the  importance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  editorials  be  made  a  part  of,  and 
to  immediately  follow,  my  remarks. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  inherent 
part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment for  more  than  100  years.  It  was 
so  important,  that  the  doctrine  had  ac- 
tually become  a  part  of  international 
law. 

But  for  too  many  years,  the  doctrine 
seemed  to  have  been  discarded  by  our 
Government.  Our  "liberal"  friends,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  declared  it  to  be  out- 
moded and  no  longer  in  effect.  Tliis 
declaration  was  given  a  hearty  "amen" 
by  Premier  Khrushchev,  only  3  years 
ago,  after  he  had  established  Castro  in 
Cuba,  and  that  unfortunate  island  had 
become  a  Communist  satellite.  From 
this  base,  the  Communists  have  insti- 
tuted a  systematic  program  of  subver- 
sion and  infiltration  of  the  Latin  and 
South  American  countries.  This  is  an 
intolerable  situation,  and  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  inherent  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  doctrine  will  never  be  out- 
moded, and  must  not  be  abandoned. 

These  Newsday  editorials  place  that 
newspaper  in  the  fold  with  many  others 
which  applaud  the  resurrection,  revival, 
and  reimplementation  of  the  wisest 
statement  of  foreign  policy  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

The  editorials  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  Prom  Newsday.  May  4,  1965) 

The  Monroe  Doctrine:  Time  for  an 

Updati.ng 

("With  the  governments  who  have  de- 
clared their  Independence,  and  maintained 
It,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great 
consideration  and  on  Just  principles  ac- 
knowledged, we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  matter  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any 
other  light,  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward  the  United 
States.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  we 
should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any 
form,  with  indifference." — From  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  1 

When  President  Monroe  proclaimed  his 
doctrine  he  was  thinking,  first,  of  Russian 
efforts  to  bar  fishing  and  navigating  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  then  a  colony  of  the  czar; 
-second,  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies  In 
South  America  that  had  revolted  and  had 
set  up  governments  of  their  own,  however 
shaky.  It  was  a  resounding  notice  to  foreign 
powers  not  to  meddle  in  hemispheric  affairs. 

Now,  some  14,000  American  troops  are 
either  in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  on  their 
way  there,  and  President  Johnson  frankly 
says  his  purpose  Is  to  avoid  a  second  Cuba— 
a  second  Communlst-orientfd  government 
such  as  the  one  in  Cuba  that  is  a  thorn  in 
our  side.  In  a  sense,  he  is  relying  upon 
the  broad  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
but  that  statement  of  American  policy  was 
based  upon  the  world  as  it  existed  133  years 
ago,  not  as  it  is  now.  Foreign  intervention, 
In  terms  of  fighting  men  and  ships,  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  new  mode  Is  foreign 
subversion — first  a  local  uprising,  sparked 
by  outside  subversion:  next,  foreign  "ad- 
visers." and  finally  foreign  missiles,  as  waa 
the  case  in  Cuba.  For  these  contingencies, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  inadequate. 

But  what  was  promulgated  by  one  Presi- 
dent can  be  revised  by  another  President, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  great  need  if  our 
Latin  American  policy  Is  to  match  current 
events.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  needs  updat- 
ing. We  still  support  the  right  of  any  na- 
tion In  this  hemisphere  to  chocse  the  type  of 
government  its  people  want — bearing  realis- 
tically in  mind  that  with  largely  illiterate 
populations  the  choice  cannot  be  made  upon 
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the  same  reasoned  basis  as  in  the  United 
States.  We  also  have  the  clear  right,  as 
shield  and  buckler  of  the  hemisphere,  to  In- 
sure that  no  government  uses  its  sovereignty 
as  a  cover  for  Soviet  or  Chinese  communism, 
our  deadly  enemy. 

In  ohe  Dominican  Republic  our  first  role 
is  to  save  lives  and  restore  peace;  our  second 
to  make  it  clear,  whoever  takes  power,  that 
the  constituted  government  must  eschew 
foreign  domination  and  the  creation  of  a 
base  of  operation  against  the  United  States 
or  Its  hemispheric  allies.  We  shall  have  to 
stay,  however  unhappy  the  prospect,  until 
that  result  Is  achieved. 

[Prom   Newsday,   May   7,    1965] 

The  United  States,  the  OAS,  and  the 

Monroe  Doctrine 

By  14  to  5,  with  Venezuela  abstaining,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has  voted 
to  establish  an  inter-American  military  force 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Already  Vene- 
zuela (bowing  to  majority  rule),  Paraguay, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil  have  volunteered  to 
send  troops  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Americans  seeking  to  put  down  revolu- 
tion, restore  peace,  and  forestall  Communist 
intervention  in  Dominican  affairs. 

This  Is  a  hopeful  result.  Indicating  the  de- 
termination of  a  majority  of  Latin  American 
nations  not  to  permit  the  creation  of  another 
Cuba  within  the  hemisphere.  It  Is  a  first 
step  toward  the  concept  of  a  Pan  American 
Legion,  suggested  by  the  publisher  of  this 
newspaper  in  1961. 

Such  a  legion  would  act  as  a  permanent 
peacekeeping  force,  trained  for  defense  in 
war  and  for  helpful  public  works  in  peace; 
a  warning  and  shield  against  aggression  and 
an  aid  to  the  economic  development  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

And  the  troops  soon  to  police  the  Domini- 
can Republic  represent  a  recognition,  even 
If  belated,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  needs  to 
be  reinterpreted  to  meet  changing  times. 

The  doctrine  already  has  been  breached  In 
Cuba.  Now  every  country  in  this  hemisphere 
is  subject  to  Invasion  by  international  com- 
munism. Invasion  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
warships  and  armed  forces;  now  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  infiltration  by  stealth;  of  "technicians" 
and  combatants  In  business  suits  bringing 
with  them  the  tools  and  techniques  of  sub- 
version; of  arms  shipped  in  to  remote 
beaches;  and  of  submarine  bases  disguised 
as  fishing  ports. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  tmilateral 
statement  of  policy  by  the  United  States, 
based  upon  the  fear  of  direct  Intervention  by 
European  powers  using  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  and  remains  an  Important  part  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  all  the  States  of  this  hemisphere, 
of  which  ours  Is  the  most  powerful  member. 
President  Johnson  has  grasped  the  fact 
that  new  times  demand  a  new  interpretation 
of  this  doctrine,  and  happily  most  Latin 
American  States  agree.  Those  who  voted 
against  the  joint  force  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— Uruguay,  Mexico,  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Ecuador — are  among  the  nations  in  which 
the  leftwing  elements  or  the  Communists  or 
the  two  groups  in  alliance  have  a  powerful 
voice  or  hold  a  threatening  position. 

States  menaced  from  within  may  feel  they 
cannot  speak  out;  but  beyond  doubt  those 
who  head  such  states  are  privately  relieved 
that  the  United  States  took  action  and  that 
the  OAS  now  backs  it  up. 

The  Dominican  incident  Indicates  that  the 
United  States  must  still  bear  Initial  respon- 
sibility for  quickly  countering  Communist 
efforts  to  take  over  or  to  direct  weak  states 
such  as  the  Dominican  Republic.  We  have 
the  forces;  we  have  the  intelligence  sources; 
and  we  are  geared  to  move  In  a  hurry.  The 
OAS,  as  a  deliberate  and  consultative  body, 
moves  slowly.  Cries  of  "Yankee  Imperialism" 
should  not  and  must  not  deter  us  from  act- 


ing  to   maintain   peace   within  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

If  the  OAS,  by  joining  In  our  peacekeep- 
ing efforts,  has  at  last  realized  that  the  doc- 
trine of  nonintervention  can  lead  to  a 
gradual  takeover  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tues  by  the  forces  of  international  commu- 
nism; If  its  members  can  be  persuaded  that  a 
permanent  joint  force,  equipped  to  move  at 
a  moment's  notice,  is  the  logical  answer, 
then  the  safety  of  the  hemisphere  will  have 
been  immeasurably  enhanced.  But  when 
the  OAS  won't  move,  then  It  is  up  to  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine against  the  new  challenge  of  Infiltra- 
tion, subversion,  and  domination  by  interna- 
tional communism. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  E.  FOGARTY  BY  SENATOR 
ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  24, 
1965,  in  Providence,  R.I.,  our  great  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  John  E.  Fogarty,  was 
honored  at  a  testimonial  accorded  him 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children.  None  of  us  who  know 
him  need  speculate  on  the  contribution 
which  John  Fogarty  has  made  to  the 
cause  of  the  mentally  retarded.  For  25 
years  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  John  Fogarty  has  shown  dedica- 
tion and  concern  for  his  fellow  man.  A 
striking  figure  in  American  political  life, 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  of  health 
and  welfare,  18-year  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  John 
Fogarty  has  greatly  advanced  the  cause 
of  medical  research.  Since  joining  the 
committee  in  1947,  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  operating  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health — the  U.S.  Government  medical 
research  organization — has  risen  from 
S3 '/a  million  to  over  $1  billion,  largely 
through  his  efforts. 

Universally    known    as    "Mr.    Public 
Health"  and  "champion  of  better  health 
for  the  Nation,"  he  has  been  an  ardent 
and  successful  advocate  of  many  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 
Rising  above  partisan  consideration,  he 
has  brought  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
to  a  position  of  leadership  in  this  area 
and  has  extended  not  only  hope  but  help 
to  retarded  children  everywhere.   Recipi- 
ent of  the  famed  Lasker  and  Kennedy 
Awards,  Congressman  Fogarty  donated 
the  $13,500  cash  awards  to  the  cause  of 
the  mentally  retarded  in  Rhode  Island. 
All  our  lives  have  been  made  richer  by 
the  presence  among  us  of  this  man  of 
vision.  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty. 
I  am  gratified  that  the  State  of  New 
York  was  enabled  to  participate  in  this 
well-deserved   tribute  to  Mr.   Fogarty. 
The  principal  address  at  the  dinner  was 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.     He  most  eloquently  de- 
tailed his  own  high  regard  for  our  col- 


league and  I  am  privileged  to  include 
his  remarks  on  that  occasion  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

Speech  bt  Sen.-vtor  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  Retarded 
Children,  Providence,  R.I.,  April  24,  1965 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  bricklayers' 
union  gave  a  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of 
a  Congressman  newly  elected  from  their 
ranks.  Prom  that  day  until  this,  John 
Fogarty  has  permitted  no  more  dinners.  In- 
stead, he  has  built  his  own  testimonial.  He 
has  continued  to  lay  bricks — bricks  of  solid 
achievement,  mortared  with  care  and  love. 
He  has  built  a  house  for  all  of  us. 

And  I  need  not  remind  this  audience  that 
one  of  the  great  wings  of  the  house  that 
John  Fogarty  has  built  Is  reserved  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  first  brick  for  this 
wing  was  laid  In  1955,  when  he  secured  the 
first  Federal  research  funds  for  research  In 
mental  retardation — $750,000. 

That  brick  was  followed  by  others,  until 
now,  in  1965,  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
propriates $120  million  for  this  research.  For 
his  leadership  in  the  cause  of  health,  John 
Fogarty  has  been  honored  many  times. 
Among  others,  he  has  won  the  Albert  Lasker 
Award,  and  the  Leadership  Award  of  the 
Kennedy  Foundation.  These  awards  he  has 
turned  into  further  benefits  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children;  thus  every  honor  we  do  him 
gives  us  cause  to  honor  him  the  more.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  fitting  than  this  further 
tribute. 

When  John  Fogarty  first  raised  his  voice 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  there  were  few  who 
shared  his  concern.  Mental  retardation  was 
thought  hopeless  because  it  was  misunder- 
stood, it  was  feared,  and  because  men  feared 
these  little  children,  they  all  too  often  turned 
away. 

It  was  not  considered  a  national  problem — 
though  we  know  now  that  it  Is  the  No.  1 
health  problem  among  our  children,  afllictlng 
1,000  times  as  many  children  as  did  paraljrtlc 
polio  before  the  Salk  vaccine  was  developed. 
Cancer,  heart  disease,  polio — these  were  the 
challenges  that  aroused  the  energy  and 
idealism  of  the  scientists.  No  fledgling  sci- 
entist could  dream  of  fame  and  fortune  by 
inventing  a  vaccine  for  mental  retardation, 
or  developing  a  new  method  of  teaching  its 
victims. 

Indeed,  those  who  did  do  significant  work 
In  this  field  were  ignored.  Thirty  years  ago, 
Skeels  proved  that  the  IQ  of  many  retarded 
children  could  be  raised  by  10,  20.  even  30 
points — that  Is,  to  well  within  the  normal 
range.  His  findings  were  out  of  step  with 
then-current  fashion;  he  was  denounced  as 
a  virtual  fraud.  This  pioneer,  fortunately, 
continues  his  work  to  this  day.  But  the 
climate  is  very  different  now. 

In  January,  for  example.  President  John- 
son sent  to  Congress  a  program  of  over  100 
new  projects  to  combat  mental  retardation. 
A  special  assistant  to  the  President  on  Men- 
tal Retardation  is  working  in  the  White 
House.  A  new  National  Institute  for  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  has  been 
created — and  I  know  how  much  help  John 
Fogarty  was  to  President  Kennedy  in  this 
effort.  The  Advertising  Council  is  conduct- 
ing a  nationwide  campaign  to  help  in  the 
fight  against  retardation. 

Rhode  Island  has  made  a  particular  con- 
tribution. Not  only  John  Fogarty,  but  also 
your  Senators,  John  Pastore  and  Claiborne 
Pell,  have  led  the  way  in  Washington.  You 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  have  contributed  many  hours  of 
volunteer  work  to  spread  information  on  re- 
tardation. Rhode  Island  was  the  first  State 
to  have  an  information  flyer  on  mental  re- 
tardation enclosed  with  the  pay  checks  of  all 
State  employees.  It  is  because  of  people  like 
you,  all  over  America,  that  this  campaign  Is 
so  successful. 
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Because  of  the  work  In  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, individuals  by  the  thousands  are  writ- 
ing to  the  White  House,  to  tlie  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the 
Kennedy  Foundation,  and  to  the  National 
Association  for  Retarded  Children — people 
who  want  to  help,  young  people  who  want  to 
choose  careers  with  the  retarded;  people  of 
all  ages  who  want  to  develop  programs  in 
their  community. 

And  the  knowledge  at  our  command  Is  In- 
creasing daily.  Doctors  are  developing  tests 
to  screen  Infants  for  20  diseases  like  PKU  to 
prevent  mental  retardation.  A  French  sci- 
entist has  discovered  that  an  extra  chromo- 
some in  every  cell  is  the  cause  of  mongolism. 
In  the  last  4  years  more  doctors  have  studied 
mental  retardation  in  formal  programs  in 
medical  school  than  In  our  entire  history. 
A  new  German  measles  vaccine  can  elimi- 
nate deformation  caused  by  this  disease  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  Soon,  new  tests  will  show — 
before  birth — whether  a  child  is  developing 
normalcy. 

These  are  encouraging  developments.  But 
they  are  no  occasion  for  relaxing  our  efforts. 
Rather  they  demand  that  these  efforts  be 
redoubled.  For  the  truth  Is  that  for  all  our 
efforts — for  all  that  John  Fog.abty  has  done, 
and  this  group  has  done,  and  others  have 
done — we  still  do  not  fully  apply  what  we 
now  know.  The  results  are  as  needless  as 
they  are  tragic.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
lack  of  adequate  prenatal  care  results  In  pre- 
mature birth  and  consequent  liability  to  re- 
tardation. We  know  this — and  we  also 
know  that  half  the  children  born  in  Manhat- 
tan, in  the  city  of  New  York,  this  year  will 
be  born  to  women  who  have  not  had  that 
adequate  care. 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  prenatal  care 
available  if  mothers  come  to  doctors  for  the 
first  time  when  they  are  6  months  pregnant. 
It  does  little  good  to  prescribe  balanced  diets 
when  mothers  do  not  know  how  to  prepare 
food  properly.  And  It  does  little  good  to 
prescribe  adequate  rest,  and  the  rudiments 
of  comfort  and  hygiene  when  expectant 
mothers  live  In  crowded,  filthy  rooms,  with- 
out heat  in  the  winter  or  adequate  plumbing. 
Everyone  here  tonight.  I  think,  would 
agree  that  the  application  of  what  we  know 
would  cut  mental  retardation  in  half.  But 
we  should  all  recognize  that  this  application 
will  require  a  revolution.  It  will  require, 
as  a  beginning,  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and  Ignorance  under  which 
millions  of  Americans  live.  Equality  of  op- 
portunity Is  a  mockery  to  those  whose  birth 
and  early  experiences — or  lack  of  experi- 
ences— handicap  them  throughout  life.  It 
will  require  a  revolution  In  our  education- 
al system  as  well.  Mental  retardation,  after 
all.  is  not  a  single  well-defined  disease.  It 
Is  a  symptom — a  word  we  use  to  describe 
those  whose  IQ's  are  under  a  certain  level, 
who  do  not  relate  normally  to  the  people 
around  them,  who  do  not  as  adulta  support 
themselves. 

What  we  must  have  for  these,  as  for  all 
children.  Is,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Hobbs,  "a  new  bill  of  rights  for  children, 
which  will  claim  as  the  simple  but  precious 
right  of  every  child  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  his  earliest  days  and  to  his  fullest 
capacity. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  aHowed  our  educational 
system  to  function  like  a  sieve,  sorting  out 
those  who  fit  a  predetermined  pattern,  and 
neglecting  the  rest.  But  we  know  that  vir- 
tually every  child — however  retarded,  how- 
ever handicapped — can  be  taught. 

We  know  that  85  percent  of  retarded  chil- 
dren can  become  self-supporting.  We  know 
that  whatever  difference  there  Is  between 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  children, 
there  is  one  respect  In  which  they  are  the 
same — they  can  be  taught,  they  can  be 
helped,  they  can  lead  normal  lives,  contribut- 
ing to  the  society  instead  of  burdening  It — 
if  we  will  It. 


If  we  are  prepared  to  accept  responsibility 
for  these  children  to  work  with  them — not 
to  what  we  think  Is  the  limit  of  their  abil- 
ities, but  to  the  limit  of  our  abilities — they 
can  be  helped. 

And  there  Is  another  revolution  that  Is 
necessary.  For  far  too  long,  we  have 
thought  of  Jobs  as  something  to  be  com- 
peted for.  with  the  less  able  and  the  less 
skilled  relegated  to  lifetime  dependency. 
And  the  mentally  retarded,  of  course,  have 
been  last  on  the  list.  But  we  have  seen  that 
even  the  retarded  can  lead  useful,  dignified 
lives.  The  Federal  Government  had  not 
hired  a  single  retarded  person  before  the 
1960's.  In  these  few  years.  450  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  have  been  hired  by  30  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Some  work  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  I  can  testify  to  their 
competence.  Others  work  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  even  as  currency  examiners, 
keeping  complicated  records.  And  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Dillon  reports: 

"The  experience  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  mentally  retarded  workers  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  They  are  a  valu- 
able source  of  manpower." 

The  reports  are  the  same  from  stores,  from 
businesses,  from  an  electronics  plant  on  Long 
Island  where  retarded  employees  solder  radio 
parts  and  assemble  aircraft  ejector  seats, 
from  factories  where  others  sculpt  candles 
and  blow  glass. 

At  the  Kennedy  Foundation  we  had  a 
secretary  running  our  Xerox  machine.  We 
hired  a  mentally  retarded  young  man  to  do 
this  Job.  He  not  only  operates  the  Xerox 
flawlessly,  he  knows  how  to  fix  it  when  it 
breaks  down — which  is  something  none  of 
the  psychologists  In  the  office  can  do.  And 
the  girl  who  used  to  operate  It  is  now  free 
to  do  a  full  secretarial  Job. 

The  lesson  Is  plain — if  we  want  to,  we  can 
find  productive  work  for  these  people — work 
which  will  repay  our  efforts  many  times  over. 
We  can  do  this  much — we  cannot  do  less. 
John  Foc.\rty  has  shown  us  the  way.  ^ 

"Neither  a  borrower  or  a  lender  be"  said 
Polonious;  how  wrong  he  was.  We  have  bor- 
rowed John  Focartt's  vision,  and  his  wise 
labor  in  pursuit  of  that  vision.  We  are  only 
the  richer  for  it.  To  him  we  owe  the  best  of 
debts:  the  obligation  to  repay  him  in  the 
only  coin  for  which  he  cares — the  coin  of 
devoted  effort  to  the  cause  he  has  served 
so  well. 

So  we  meet  here  tonight  with  a  sense  of 
completion,  but  also  of  beginning,  a  sense  of 
fulfillment,  but  also  a  promise;  with  pride 
In  John  Fog  arty 's  accomplishment,  and  also 
with  gratitude  for  the  contribution  that  he 
has  made  and  will  make  to  all  of  us — and 
with  the  satisfaction  of  sure  knowledge  that 
If  we  all  continue  in  tl;e  spirit  that  he  has 
shown  and  that  is  here  tonight,  we  cannot 
fall. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  PROTECTION  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Dent]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  minimum  wage  protection 
for  handicapped  men  and  women  who 
are  employed  in  the  Nation's  privately 
operated  sheltered  workshops. 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested in  improving  minimum  wage  pro- 
tection imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 


Act  for  all  working  people,  including 
handicapped  workers  employed  in  shel- 
tered workshops.  In  1959  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  I  first 
offered  a  proposal  to  remedy  the  woefully 
inadequate  wages  paid  handicapped 
workers  in  sheltered  workshops;  and  i 
have  continued  to  work  for  congressional 
acceptance  of  similar  prop>osals  in  each 
Congress  since  then. 

In  striving  for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
motivated  solely  by  the  desire  to  assure 
handicapped  workers  in  sheltered  work- 
shops of  the  same  kind  of  basic  minimum 
income  for  their  work  as  we  have  given  to 
their  nonhandicapped  fellow  citizens. 
Throughout  all  the  years  that  I  have 
served  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  worked  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  millions  of  working  men  and 
women  of  America — to  help  them  secure 
a  greater  measure  of  financial  security 
amid  economic  uncertainty,  to  work 
without  fear  for  fair  compensation,  to 
secure  a  better  opportunity  for  them- 
selves and  their  families;  to  live  with 
decency  and  dignity. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  be- 
cause men  and  women  who  work  are  also 
blind,  crippled,  or  otherwise  handicapped 
and  do  their  jobs  in  a  sheltered  work- 
shop, they  are  therefore  entitled  to  less 
protection  under  the  law.  Whether  a 
man  is  physically  fit  or  physically  handi- 
capped, as  long  as  he  is  employed  as  a 
worker,  he  should  be  given  the  protection 
of  laws  designed  to  provide  protection 
for  workers. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
now  the  case  with  regard  to  handicapped 
workers  employed  in  sheltered  work- 
shops; for  they  are  excluded  from  the 
minimum  wage  protection  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  by  a  specific  provi- 
sion of  the  act.  Section  14  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  subminimum  wages  to  handi- 
capped workers  employed  in  sheltered 
workshops.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  issue  certificates  of  exemption  which 
specify  a  minimum  for  individual  specific 
workshop  operations. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  shocked  to  learn, 
just  as  I  was  several  years  ago,  that  cer- 
tificate minimums  are  often  set  at  very 
low  levels,  frequently  as  low  as  50  cents, 
25  cents,  and  even  10  cents  an  hour. 
And  the  rates  of  hourly  wages  paid  han- 
dicapped workers  in  workshops  are  not 
arrived  at  by  the  usual  collective  bargain- 
ing procedures  which  would  apply  for  a 
similar  type  of  industrial  operation  if  it 
were  not  a  sheltered  workshop  for  the 
handicapped.  On  the  contrary,  work- 
shop management  alone  decides  what 
wages  should  be  paid  each  handicapped 
worker  between  the  minimum  specified  in 
the  certificate  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  statutory  minimum 
wage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  actual  practice  decisions  on  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  sheltered  work- 
shops are  made  solely  by  the  workshop 
management  without  consulting  with  the 
handicapped  workers  or  their  represent- 
atives. 
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As  you  know,  the  Federal  minimiun 
wage  law  was  intended  to  provide  a  floor 
of  financial  security  to  working  men  and 
women — to  assure  them  sufiBcient  income 
to  live  decently  and  with  dignity.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  would  pro- 
vide this  floor  of  financial  security  for 
handicapped  workers  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  14  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Increase  the  wages  paid  handi- 
capped workers  in  sheltered  workshops  to 
50  percent  of  the  prevailing  minimum 
wage  effective  January  1,  1966;  75  per- 
cent of  the  prevailing  minimum  wage 
effective  January  1,  1967;  and  the  pre- 
vailing minimum  wage  effective  January 
1, 1968. 

Second.  Prohibit  reduction  of  wages 
for  handicapped  workers  who  are  re- 
ceiving pay  in  excess  of  the  prescribed 
minimum. 

Third.  Authorize  payment  of  less  than 
the  prescribed  minimums  to  handicapped 
workers  being  provided  training  or  evalu- 
ation services  in  a  workshop  where  work 
is  incidental  to  the  services,  and  to  those 
individuals  so  severely  disabled  they  are 
unable  to  eng£.ge  in  regular  competitive 
employment  outside  the  workshop. 

Fourth.  Establish  an  absolute  floor  of 
50  percent  of  the^  prevailing  minimum 
wage  for  all  handicapped  persons  in 
workshops,  including  those  engaged  in 
training  and  evaluation  programs. 

Fifth.  Establish  a  category  of  facility 
in  the  law  to  be  known  as  work  activity 
centers  for  handicapped  individuals 
whose  productivity  is  inconsequential. 

Sixth.  Authorize  a  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  determine  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  individuals  in  work  activity 
centers. 

Seventh.  Provide  for  annual  certifica- 
tion by  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  for  individuals  to  be  paid  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  and  for  those 
in  work  activity  centers. 

The  bills  I  introduced  in  prior  Con- 
gresses to  improve  section  14  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  for  handicapped 
workers  in  sheltered  workshops  have  con- 
sistently had  the  support  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day has  the  support  of  that  organization 
and  two  additional  major  organizations 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  persons 
of  this  Nation — the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
With  this  added  support,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  89th  Congress  will  take  favor- 
able action  on  it. 

I  commend  this  bill,  therefore,  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  just  and  fair  meacure  de- 
signed to  improve  the  lot  of  handicapped 
workers  in  sheltered  workshops  in  the 
same  way  the  wage  structure  has  been 
improved  for  nonhandicapped  workers 
over  the  years. 


OPPOSITION    TO    VOTING    RIGHTS 
ACT  OF  1965 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
for  all  others  who  have  been  misled  by 
misinformation  pertaining  to  voting 
rights  enjoyed  by  Negroes  in  South  Caro- 
lina, I  herewith  categorically  assert  that 
whereas  virtually  every  South  Carolina 
political  figure  has  issued  a  statement 
opposing  S.  1564,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  such  statements  usually  include 
references  to  the  free  and  open  regis- 
tration process  as  it  is  practiced  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  fact  is  that  this  alleged  liberality 
is  a  myth. 

The  bare  statistical  facts  show  that 
as  of  November  1,  1964,  19  of  the  46 
counties  in  South  Carolina  had  a  Negro 
registration  rate  under  30  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  eligible  Negros  in  the 
respective  county.  Two  counties  of  the 
State  had  Negro  registration  rates  lower 
than  10  percent. 

Not  a  single  county  in  South  Carolina, 
however,  had  a  white  registration  rate 
lower  than  45  percent,  and  seven  had  a 
white  registration  rate  in  excess  of  100 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  eligible 
whites. 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  two  States 
which  does  not  have  a  compulsory  school 
attendance  law,  and  the  economic  facts 
of  life  in  South  Carolina  keep  a  great 
many  Negro  children  from  ever  obtain- 
ing even  a  basic  education.  Sixty-one 
percent  of  the  State's  Negro  population 
over  25  years  old  have  only  a  sixth-grade 
education  or  less.  The  literacy  test  used 
in  South  Carolina  effectively  disfran- 
chises a  great  portion  of  these  citizens. 

In  addition,  in  ofif-election  years,  reg- 
istration books  in  most  covmties  are  open 
only  1  day  per  month  at  the  county 
courthouse  and  even  then  only  from  9 
o'clock  to  5  o'clock  with  an  hour  or  more 
oflf  for  lunch.  In  many  cases,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflflcult  for  Negroes  to  obtain 
time  off  from  their  jobs  in  order  to  go  to 
the  county  seat  to  register.  A  trip  to  the 
county  seat  may  involve  a  round  trip  of 
as  much  as  80  miles,  and,  of  course,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  prospective 
voter  will  be  able  to  register  during  this 
day  due  to  slowdown  tactics  which  have 
been  used  in  some  counties. 

There  are  also  very  strong  psycholog- 
ical barriers  inherent  in  a  situation 
where  Negroes  must  face  an  all-white, 
and  often  hostile,  registration  board  in 
order  to  complete  the  registration 
process. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  many, 
many  Negroes  feel  that  their  jobs  would 
be  placed  in  jeopardy  if  they  were  to 
register  to  vote.  This  is  particularly  true 
among  the  tenant  farmers  and  domestics 
who  make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total  Negro  work  force  in  South  Carolina. 
Further,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
Incorporate  a  resolution  of  the  South 
Carolina  voter  education  project,  passed 
April  27,  1965,  which  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  despite  percentage  increases  in 
the  number  of  Negroes  registered  to  vote  In 


the  State  of  South  Carolina,  tremendous  dif- 
ficulties remain  to  be  overcome  in  the  area 
of  voter  registration  in  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  the  lingering  effects  of  a  long- 
standing system  of  legal,  political,  and  social 
segregation  hinders  the  completion  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  all  qualified  voters;  and 

Whereas  these  effects  vary  greatly  in  in- 
tensity from  county  to  county  in  South 
Carolina;  and 

Whereas  the  key  provisions  of  S.  1564,  the 
proposed  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
contain  procedures  designed  to  mitigate  In 
part  these  discriminatory  effects:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of 
the  South  Carolina  voter  education  project 
formally  endorse  S.  1564,  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of 
the  South  Carolina  voter  education  project 
urge  the  Immediate  passage  of  this  act  by 
the  Congress;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  committee  of 
the  South  Carolina  voter  education  project 
strongly  urge  each  Representative  and  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  to  support  this  act, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


STATEMENT  URGING  CONGRESS  TO 
TAKE  A  POSITION  ON  SOVIET 
ANTI-SEMITISM 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  today  to  submit  the  following 
statement  to  the  distinguished  chairlady 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multzr  Be- 
fore Subcommittee  on  Europe,  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mat  12,  1965 
Madam  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  for  this 
opportunity  of  sharing,  with   the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe  my  views  on  the  resolu- 
tions placing  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  record  as  opposing  religious  intolerance 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  those  ac- 
tions against  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  necessary  for  me  to 
catalog  all  the  grievances  that  freemen  can 
roister  against  the  Soviet  Union  for  indulg- 
ing in  the  tyranny  of  anti-Semitism.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  story  has  been  told 
and  retold  In  the  public  press,  in  public 
meetings,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Leading  Jewish  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  have  published  extensive  and 
well  documented  reports  on  the  dimension  of 
Soviet  antl-Semltlsm. 

We  know,  therefore.  Madam  Chairman, 
that  Soviet  Jewish  citizens  have  been  singled 
out  for  the  severest  type  of  discriminatory 
action.  They  have  been  falsely  charged  with 
so-called  economic  offenses,  and  in  many 
cases  the  death  penalty  has  actually  been 
imposed.  In  the  religious  realm  Soviet  Jew- 
ry has  suffered  the  severest  forms  of  disa- 
bilities. The  education  of  young  rabbis,  a 
vital  aspect  of  the  life  of  any  religious  com- 
munity, Is  made  extraordinarily  difficult. 
Until  the  year  1957,  there  was  no  Jewish 
Institution  to  train  rabbis.  In  that  year  a 
rabbinical  academy  was  established  as  an  ad- 
junct to   the   great  synagogue   In   Moscow. 
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Other  forms  of  discrimination  In  the  reli- 
gious realm  have  taken  the  shape  of  restric- 
tions on  publications.  Tt  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  publish  Hebrew  B'oles,  prayerbooks,  or 
Jewish  calendars.  Moreover,  synagogues  have 
been  closed,  cemeteries  desecrated,  and  the 
overall  practice  of  Jewish  religious  life 
rendered  very,  very  difficult. 

In  the  cultural  realm  Soviet  Jews  have 
suffered  considerably  from  Soviet  acts  of 
discrimination.  Soviet  Jews  are  actually  a 
culturally  deprived  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Yiddish  theater,  once  the  pride 
of  Russian  Jews  is,  practically  speaking,  a 
suppressed  cultvu-al  form.  Jewish  literature, 
as  a  vigorous  source  of  cultural  expression, 
had  been  deprived  of  its  former  Influence  in 
the  Intellectual  life  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Except 
for  a  few  limited  publications  Jewish  litera- 
ture is  simply  not  published. 

Discrimination  against  the  Jews  has  also 
reached  into  every  other  area  of  Soviet  life. 
In  the  university  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  the  Soviet  Jew  runs  up 
against  a  wall  of  discrimination.  Of  course, 
any  role  he  hopes  to  play  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country  is  drastically  reduced  by  forms 
of  discrimination  that  deprive  him  of  the  full 
exercise  of  his  natural  gifts. 

All  of  these  sources  of  discrimination  exist 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  exist  In  spite 
of  constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
religion. 

House  Resolution  50  which  I  Introduced  on 
January  4,  1965,  and  which  this  subcommit- 
tee is  now  considering,  asks  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  take  a  public  position  con- 
demning anti-Semitism  and  any  other  antl- 
rellgious  action  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
resolution  states  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  persecution  of  any  persons 
because  of  religion  by  the  Soviet  Union  be 
condemned,  and  that  the  Soviets,  "in  the 
name  of  decency  and  humanity,"  stop  execut- 
ing persons  for  alleged  economic  offenses.  It 
also  urges  that  the  Soviet  Union  permit  fully 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the  pursuit 
of  culture  by  Jews  and  all  others  within  the 
Soviet  borders. 

This  resolution  deserves  the  support  of 
all  freemen.  It  speaks  from  the  soul  of 
our  Nation.  Its  sentiments  are  rooted  in 
our  historic  declarations  on  religious  lib- 
erty and  thus  reflect  those  great  American 
qualities  that  have  always  shone  through 
our  historic  past.  But  more  than  that  these 
words  are  phrased  in  the  spirit  of  that 
larger,  more  universal  idea  of  man's  right 
to  exercise  freely  his  own  religious  beliefs. 

I  also  urge  the  adoption  of  my  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  211  which  provides 
for  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  Jointly  ex- 
press the  sentiments  contained  in  House 
Resolution  50. 

Such  sentiments  are  also  embodied  In  my 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  31  which 
states  that,  and  I  quote  : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Nations  should  forthwith  adopt  a 
universal  declaration  calling  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  religiotis  intolerance  and  all 
discriminatory  practices  against  religious  and 
ethnic  groups." 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  this  subcom- 
mittee to  act  afllrmatively  on  these  resolu- 
tions condemning  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  urging  the  Unit«d  Nations 
to  take  action  against  religious  discrimina- 
tion and  intolerance. 

To  do  so  is  to  reassert  the  historic  tradi- 
tions of  our  Nation,  traditions  that  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  men. 

To  do  less  is  to  fail  in  our  responsibilities 
to  our  people  and  to  our  historic  traditions 
as  a  nation. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  LXVI 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  the  second  in  a  series  on 
New  Yoik  City's  public  housing  and  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Ti-ibune 
of  March  23,  1965,  as  part  of  the  series 
on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis." 

The  article  follows: 

New  York  CrrY  in  Crisis — The  30  Hurdles 
TO  Public  Housing — Those  Who  Need  It 
Most  Don't  Qualify 

(Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  8  million  inhab- 
itants of  this  greatest  city  in  the  world  con- 
tinue to  live  in  poverty — many  of  them 
trapped  in  dilapidated,  rat-infested  tene- 
ments, all  victims  of  the  slums.  The  chief 
means  of  escape  would  seem  to  be  through  the 
massive,  multi-million-dollar,  low-Income 
housing  program  administered  by  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  the  Nation's 
largest  landlord.  It  would  seem  to  be — but 
it  isn't.  Here,  In  the  second  In  a  series  of 
articles,  Barry  Gottehrer  presents  a  study 
of  the  projects  themselves — and  a  set  of 
seldom-discussed  eligibility  standards  that 
automatically  bar  many  of  the  low-income 
families  who  need  public  housing  the  most.) 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 

Most  New  Yorkers  think  public  housing  Is 
supposed  to  be  designed  and  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city's  poor — those  who 
can't  afford  to  move  out  of  the  slums  on 
their  own.  They  are  the  disenfranchised  1.5 
million  in  this  greatest  city  in  the  world, 
those  who  need  help  the  most. 

When  Mayor  LaGuardla  set  up  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  In  1934,  need 
and  Income  were  the  determining  factors  In 
eligibility  for  admission — and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  supposed  to  be  today. 

What  they  are  supposed  to  be — and  what 
they  are  In  reality — are  two  entirely  differ- 
ent matters. 

Handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  Federal, 
State,  and  city  funds  for  public  housing, 
which  seem  to  decrease  each  year,  fearful 
that  the  projects  were  rapidly  turning  Into 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  ghettos  and  pres- 
surized by  project  managers  to  keep  "prob- 
lem" people  out,  the  authority  decided  to 
shift  directions  In  November  of  1961. 

This  new  direction  took  the  form  of  the 
adoption  of  a  long  list  of  eligibility  require- 
ments called  desirability  standards  for  ad- 
mission of  tenants. 

This  list  was  revised  in  April  1964  and, 
though  the  housing  authority  does  not  like 
to  admit  it,  the  10-page  list  today  serves  as 
a  means  of  eliminating  the  vast  majority  of 
people  who  need  public  housing  the  most. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  most  New 
Yorkers — Including  those  who  apply  for  pub- 
lic housing — have  no  idea  that  this  10-page 
list  even  exists.  The  checklist  Is  not  some- 
thing the  housing  authority  goes  out  of  Its 
way  to  make  public. 

Called  the  30  hurdles  of  public  housing, 
they  are  broken  down  into  two  groups — clear 
and  present  dangers,  all  Immediate  grounds 
for  exclusion,  and  conditions  indicative  of 
potential  problems,  all  grounds  for  manda- 
tory examination  before  a  final  decision  Is 
made. 

However,  even  before  the  technical  screen- 
ing, the  average  family  In  need  of  housing 
Is  discouraged  from  applying. 

The  applicant  must  first  fill  out  a  4- 
page  application,  which  asks  for  the  usual 
name,  address,  and  number  of  children.  He 
also  Is  asked  for  his  marital  status,  military 
service,  present  housing  conditions    (hotel. 


rooming  hotise,  etc.),  and  why  housing  la 
needed.  He  must  also  Include  his  work  his- 
tory, income  history,  and  addresses  for  the 
last  3  years. 

yes  or  no 

Once  his  application  Is  submitted,  the  ap- 
pUcant  receives  a  notice  telling  him  either 
that  it  has  been  accepted  and  that  there  is 
a  2-year  waiting  period  or  that  It  has  been 
rejected  because  he  earns  too  much  to  qualify 
or  because  he  has  not  been  a  resident  of  the 
city  for  2  years. 

Even  when  an  applicant  is  accepted,  the 
acceptance  must  still  be  reviewed  by'  the 
tenant  selection  and  site  management  divi- 
sions and  the  project  manager — and  any  of 
these  f  .n  disqualify  him. 

In  any  case  In  which  the  applicant's  rec- 
ord, the  renting  Interview  or  Information 
received  from  other  sources  establishes  the 
existence  of  any  one  of  the  standards  listed 
as  a  "Clear  and  present  danger,"  the  appll- 
cant  is  declared  Ineligible. 

This  Ineligibility  can  be  determined  by  any 
section  supervisor  of  the  tenant  selection 
division  or  by  a  project  manager,  VTlthout 
review  of  the  case  by  the  social  service  divi- 
sion or  by  the  tenant  review  board. 

Cases  where  extenuating  circumstances 
exist  are  reviewed  by  the  tenant  review 
board,  but  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
changes  are  made  remains  small. 

Applications  falling  Into  the  second  cate- 
gory— "conditions  Indicative  of  potential 
problems" — are  turned  over  to  the  sorely 
understaffed  social  service  division.  Here 
again,  the  applicant's  record,  the  eligibility 
interview  with  the  family,  and  the  interview 
at  the  project  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  dis- 
qualification. 

In  these  cases,  however,  personnel  of  the 
social  service  division  establish  priorities  so 
study  and  review  of  those  cases  felt  to  be 
most  urgently  In  need  of  rehousing. 

Tlie  vast  majority,  however,  because  of  the 
small  tenant  turnover  (less  than  6  percent  a 
year) ,  the  limited  funds  for  new  construc- 
tion and  the  vast  number  of  applications 
(more  than  100.000  last  year),  gather  dust 
in  the  files,  unless  a  newsman  or  a  politician 
expresses  personal  Interest  In  a  particular 
case. 

The  factor  of  eligibility  was  highlighted  by 
a  recent  housing  authority  survey  of  East 
101st  Street.  Of  some  300  families  inter- 
viewed, the  authority  repeatedly  found  that 
more  than  60  percent  would  be  ineligible  for 
public  housing  under  the  checklist. 

"All  that  happens  is  that  the  Inellglbles 
have  to  find  another  place  to  go,"  said  one 
housing  authority  official.  "What  we're 
creating  Is  pockets  of  Inellglbles." 

And,  as  the  30th  hurdle  in  the  checklist 
clearly  states,  "This  standard  Is  Intended  to 
include  patterns  of  behavior  other  than  those 
specified  above  which  Indicate  potential 
problems  should  the  family  be  admitted  to 
a  project." 

In  other  words,  an  applicant  can  be  re- 
jected for  any  possible  personality  problem, 
as  determined  by  the  authority,  and  never 
told  why  he  has  been  rejected. 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  seldom-discussed 
10-page    check    List    used    by    the    housing 
authority  to   determine   desirability   stand- 
ards for  admission  of  tenants: 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority, 

April  20.  1964. 
To:  Division  heads  and  housing  managers. 
Prom:  Irving  Wise,  director  of  management. 
Subject:    Desirability  standards   for   admis- 
sion of  tenants. 

The  authority  has  established  a  new  pol- 
icy, setting  forth  detailed  standards,  to  gov- 
ern the  admission  to  projects  of  families 
which  behavior  would  Interfere  with  neigh- 
bors or  the  proper  operation  of  projects. 
The  new  policy  Is  an  outgrowth  of  an  exten- 
sive study  by  the  authority  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Advisory  Committee. 
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1.  standards 
A.  clear  and  present  danger 
1   Contagious    diseases     which     create     a 
hazard  for  other  tenants. 

2.  Past  or  present  engagement  in  illegal 
occupations. 

3.  Evidence  that  an  individual  Is  prone  to 

nolence. 

4.  Confirmed   drug   addiction. 

5  Rape  or  sexual  deviation. 

6.  Grossly  unacceptable  housekeeping. 

7  Record  of  unreasonable  disturbance  of 
neighbors  or  destruction  of  property. 

8.  Other  evidence  of  behavior  which  en- 
dangers life,  safety  or  morals. 

B.  Conditions  indicative  of  potential 
problems 

1.  Alcoholism. 

2.  Dse  of  narcotics. 

3.  Record  of  anti-social  behavior. 

4.  Membership  In  a  violent  teen-age  gang. 

5.  Record  of  poor  rent  payment  or  eviction 
for  non-payment. 

6  Highly  irregular  work  history. 

7.  Frequent   separations   of  husband   and 

vrife. 

8.  Husband  or  wife  under  18  years  of  age. 

9.  Placement  of  children. 

10.  Out-of-wedlock   children. 

11.  Common-law  relationship  where  there 
Is  no  impediment  to  marriage. 

12.  Presence  of  one  or  more  children  who 
are  not  the  offspring  of  the  applicant. 

13.  Family  with  minor  children  which  does 
not  Include  both  parents. 

14.  Lack  of  parental  control. 

15.  Mental  illness  which  required  hos- 
pitalization. 

16.  Unusually  frequent  changes  in  places 
of  residence. 

17.  Poor  housekeeping  standards  including 
lack  of  furniture. 

18.  Elderly  persons  whose  ability  to  ade- 
quately care  for  themselves  on  the  premises 
Is  questionable. 

19.  Apparent  mental  retardation. 

20  Obnoxious  conduct  during  processing 
of  application. 

21.  Recent  discharge  from  service  with 
other  than  honorable  discharge. 

22.  Other  conditions  indicating  possible 
nondeslrablllty. 

New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 

The  hurdles,  approved  by  chairman  Wil- 
liam Reid,  can  be  changed  by  him  at  any 
time  but  he  has  no  plans  to  do  so — at  least 
until  the  authority  has  enough  apartments 
to  take  care  of  all  the  non-problem  people 
first. 

Since  the  authority  has  built  a  total  of 
35.637  apartments  in  seven  years.  It  should 
be  a  while  before  the  problem  families  get 
their  chance. 

"Why  reward  the  problem  families  with 
subsidized  housing?"  asks  Alexander  Wolf, 
housing  assistant  at  the  Boulevard  project 
in  Brooklyn.  "They  would  ruin  the  proj- 
ects. Every  project  would  be  a  ghetto.  If 
you  get  a  behavior  problem  family,  they 
make  all  the  others  move  out. 

"These  families  should  not  be  allowed  In 
public  housing.  It's  a  shame  the  authority 
doesn't  have  more  power  to  get  rid  of  prob- 
lem families  once  they  get  in." 

"If  we  had  no  screening,  that  would  be 
the  end  of  the  movement  for  good  housing," 
adds  Ira  S.  Robbins,  one  of  the  three  men 
running  the  housing  authority.  "These 
problem  families  would  make  a  hash  out  of 
it.  It's  a  welfare  and  a  social  problem  first. 
Treat  them  first  and  then  we'll  house  them. 
As  our  program  grows,  we  do  plan  to  take  in 
some  of  these  families  who  are  being  reha- 
bilitated at  the  same  time  by  another  social 
agency.  As  It  Is  now,  we  Just  don't  have 
enough  room." 

Yet — even  In  the  problem  project.--  where 
the   authority    has    difficulty    In    attracting 
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tenants — the  managers  of  the  projects  go  out 
of  their  way  to  keep  potential  problem 
families  out. 

"After  you've  been  at  it  a  few  years,  you 
can  spot  a  problem  family  the  first  time  you 
seem  them,"  said  one  former  housing  man- 
ager. "You  know  that  if  you  let  in  a  prob- 
lem family,  you're  going  to  have  more  trouble 
controlling  your  project.  So  you  take  the 
easy  way  out.  What  happens  then  Is  the 
people  who  need  a  new  environment  the 
most  can't  pass  the  checklist. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  tell  you  about  It. 
The  checklist  is  just  a  means  of  keeping 
people  with  real  problems— or  any  problems 
for  that  matter — out.  This  may  help  the 
housing  authority  but  it  doesn't  help  the 
troubled  people  of  New  York." 

And  while  the  housing  authority,  which 
truly  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  utilize 
what  they  say  Is  a  potential  to  turn  out 
between  20,000  and  25,000  apartments  a  year, 
is  forced  to  discriminate  against  the  people 
who  need  help  most,  the  number  of  inellgl- 
bles continues  to  grow. 

According  to  one  estimate,  there  are  more 
than  300,000  inellglbles  In  New  York  City 
today — more  than  20  percent  of  the  1.5  mil- 
lion New  Yorkers  who  live  in  poverty. 

The  housing  authority  has  been  far  more 
successful  in  administering  its  massive  pop- 
ulation of  525,000  living  in  132  developments 
and  137,064  apartments  than  it  has  been  in 
setting  policy  and  lobbying  for  more  Federal, 
State,  and  city  funds  for  public  housing. 

To  most  of  the  people — living  In  the  better 
projects  (Invariably  those  with  little  Integra- 
tion)— life  can  be  beautiful. 

The  apartments,  which  were  built  without 
showers,  without  lids  for  the  toilets  and 
without  doors  on  the  closets  before  the  au- 
thority was  reorganized  In  1958,  tcxiay  are 
attractive  and  comfortable. 

The  buildings,  often  criticized  in  the  past 
for  their  sterility  of  design  and  overall  tm- 
attractiveness,  today  have  combined  a  new 
look  in  architecture  with  a  wide  range  of 
playground  and  recreational  facilities  for 
the  tenants. 

"Our  flower  garden  show  Is  absolutely 
sensational."  says  Mr.  Robbins.  "We're  very 
proud  of  our  accomplishments.  The  Image 
of  public  housing  created  by  the  papers  Is 
wrong.  The  way  the  papers  write  it,  you'd 
think  all  that  happened  in  public  housing 
were  murders  and  robberies.  We  think  we're 
running  a  highly  successful  operation.  Our 
major  problem  is  to  convince  people  of  the 
job  we're  doing  so  that  we  can  get  money 
for  more  housing." 

Yet  even  here.  In  a  discussion  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  housing  authority  and 
the  nature  of  the  people  living  in  the  proj- 
ects, authority  spokesmen  refuse  to  face 
reality — preferring  instead  to  deny  problems 
that  exist  rather  than  face  up  to  them. 

"The  public  Image  of  public  housing  Is 
cockeyed,"  says  Mr.  Reid.  "Why  97  percent 
of  our  families  are  normal  people  who  have 
low  Incomes.  We  have  less  than  3  percent 
problem  families." 

That  Is  what  the  housing  authority  says 
is  true. 

That  Is  definitely  not  what  one  former 
manager,  well  acquainted  with  the  author- 
ity's public  pronouncements,  knows  is  true. 
"What  they  say  is  statistically  true  but 
unreal,"  he  says.  "Statistics  are  based  on 
reports  from  the  project  managers.  Most 
project  managers  don't  report  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  their  problem  families  because  It 
doesn't  end  with  the  report.  You're  In- 
volved suddenly  with  redtape,  legal  work 
special  investigators,  and  somebody  In  the 
central  office  who  begins  to  wonder  why  you 
can't  take  care  of  your  project.  I  know 
that's  the  way  I  did  It  and  I  know  that's  what 
Is  happening  today. 

"I  know  one  manager  out  at  Fort  Greene. 
In  Brooklyn.    Out  of  3,000  families,  he  had 


more  than  40  percent  who  could  have  been 
classified  problem  families  if  he  had  re- 
ported their  violations  to  the  central  office. 

"I  know  that  he  never  reported  90  percent 
of  them." 

Asked  about  this  manager's  charge,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  other  managers,  Ger- 
ald J.  Carey,  general  manager  of  the  author- 
ity, said: 

"That  is  about  as  garbled  a  piece  of  gar- 
bage as  I've  ever  heard.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  a  manager  would  be  the  first  to  regard 
a  potential  problem  family  as  a  threat  to  his 
project." 

EVICnONS    numbered    164 

In  1964,  164  authority  tenants  were 
evicted,  a  reduction  of  36  from  1963. 

Far  more  Indicative  of  the  severity  of  the 
problem  is  the  arrest  record.  Though  the 
authority  refused  to  supply  the  arrest  record 
broken  down  project  by  project,  a  spokesman 
did  say  that  In  1964  4,188  arrests  were  made 
In  connection  with  authority  projects  super- 
vised by  817  fvdl-time  policemen — 1,879  of 
them  tenants,  2,309  of  them  nontenants. 

As  the  authority  spokesman  was  quick  to 
point  out,  the  figiu-es  are  for  arrests,  not 
convictions. 

What  he  didn't  add  was  that  these  arrests 
were  made  by  the  housing  authority's  police 
force  and  did  not  Include  arrests  made  by 
city  jyolice. 

For  an  agency  that  claims  It  has  fewer 
than  3  percent  "problem  families"  and  has 
the  25th  largest  police  force  In  the  United 
States  (only  two  cities  In  New  York  State 
have  larger  ones),  the  authority  is  unable  to 
explain  why  the  most  frequent  complaint 
from  many  tenants  is  that  there  aren't 
enough  police  to  project  them. 

Yet  this  Is  by  no  means  the  only  Incon- 
sistency that  surrounds  the  housing  author- 
ity tcxiay.  Among  the  most  critical — and  the 
ones  the  authority  has  chosen  to  ignore 
rather  than  face — are: 

An  increasing  payroll  (more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  7  years)  versus  curtailed  building 
(In  the  last  7  years  the  authority  put  up 
nearly  14,000  units  less  than  it  did  in  the 
previous  7-year  period). 

An  enabling  concept  that  public  housing 
is  to  take  care  of  the  city's  impoverished 
people  verstis  30  hurdles  which  exclude  most 
of  the  people  who  are  the  most  Impover- 
ished. 

A  desperate  plea  for  more  money  by  the 
authority  versus  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
$23,000  in  1964  to  decorate  four  executive 
offices  and  two  board  rooms  In  lavish  fashion. 
A  statement  that  the  housing  projects  are 
well  Integrated  (40  percent  white.  40  percent 
Negro,  and  20  percent  Puerto  Rican  and 
other)  versus  a  report,  which  the  authority 
would  not  release,  that  shows  that  the  indi- 
vidual projects  are  essentially  mostly  white 
or  mostly  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican. 

"The  present  public  hotising  program, 
which  was  conceived  in  the  thirties  to  meet 
the  social  and  economic  objectives  of  the 
depression  years,  Is  not  sufficiently  flexible 
to  function  adequately  in  terms  of  either  the 
new  virban  problems  or  the  broadened  ob- 
jectives of  the  sixties,"  says  James  W.  Ga3mor, 
State  housing  commissioner. 

And,  adds  Jane  Jacobs,  author  of  "The 
Death  and  Life  of  Great  American  Cities," 
"Because  we  lack  any  Ideology  that  puts 
government  as  the  landlord  and  owner  of 
public  housing  In  the  context  with  the  rest 
of  otir  national  life,  we  have  no  sense  about 
how  to  contend  with  such  a  thing.  The 
bureaucracies  that  build  and  run  these 
places — always  in  terror  lest  their  caprlciotxs 
masters,  the  taxpayers,  find  fault  with  the 
tenants'  housekeeping,  morals  or  standards 
of  amenity  and  blame  the  bureaucrats — are 
In  some  things  Impossibly  arrogant  and  in 
others  Impossibly  timid." 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS- 
PART  Lxvn 

Mr.  EVANS  Of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  March  24.  1965,  and 
is  the  third  concerning  New  York  City's 
Housing  Authority. 

It  is  part  of  the  series  on  "New  York 
City  in  Crisis,"  and  follows: 

New    York    City    in    Crisis — One    Family 
Versus   the   Housing   Authority 

(According  to  housing  authority  officials. 
New  Yorlis  public  housing  program  has  been 
giveji  on  unfair  image  by  the  press  which, 
they  say,  reports  only  the  murders  and 
rapes — and  none  of  the  good  aspects.  Here, 
in  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  low- 
Income  housing  program,  NLirshall  Peck  talks 
to  the  people — those  who  live  in  the  projects, 
those  who  want  to  get  in  but  cant,  and  those 
who  refuse  to  live  in  them. ) 

(By  Marshall  Peck) 

Mary  and  Christopher  Fisher  came  to  New 
York  6  years  ago  from  Kingston,  N.C.,  to  ceek 
out  a  new  and  better  way  of  life.  To  make 
the  move,  they  left  their  foiu-  children — the 
youngest  was  then  1 — with  Mrs.  Fisher's 
parents. 

Since  then,  the  Fishers  have,  by  many 
standards  done  well  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Fisher,  31.  earns  S108  a  week  on  a  GM  assem- 
bly line  in  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Fisher  earns  $52 
a  week  making  pen  clips  In  Manhattan.  They 
have  a  second-hand  1959  Olds. 

But  in  a  very  basic  way,  the  Fishers  today 
are  a  frustrated  and  troubled  couple,  discour- 
aged and  dismayed,  despite  their  modest  af- 
fluence. After  6  years  in  New  York,  they  are 
still  living  in  two  rooms  and  their  children 
are  still  separated  from  them  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  housing. 

Last  summer,  they  brought  their  children, 
to  New  York.  Two  lived  with  them,  two 
stayed  at  an  in-law's  small  apartment.  They 
couldn't  find  a  suitable  place  and,  the  chil- 
dren went  back  to  North  Carolina.  The 
Fishers  drove  to  see  them  over  the  long  Wash- 
ington's birthday  weekend. 

The  Fishers  are  among  the  100,000  persons 
in  New  York  City  who  last  year  tried  to  get 
into  public  housing,  and  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  among  those  who  are  still  on 
the  outside  looking  in. 

It's  not  that  they  haven't  tried,  and  it's  not 
that  the  housing  authority  wouldn't  like  to 
find  a  home  for  them.  But  there  are  brutal 
circumstances  that  surround  not  only  their 
case,  but  tens  of  thoiisands  of  others,  that 
conspire  against  their  chances. 

In  the  squeeze  to  get  into  public  housing, 
which  can  itike  only  12,000  people  a  year  un- 
der the  pre.sent  building  rate  and  tenant 
turnover,  the  va.st  majority  of  these  applying 
have  to  lose  out,  and  rules  have  been  laid 
down  to  carry  out  this  necessary,  and  yet 
ruthless,  screening  process. 

There  are  8  standards  and  22  conditions, 
which,  the  authority  rules,  "govern  the  ad- 
mission to  projects  of  families"  on  the 
grounds  that  an  individual's  behavior  or  ac- 
tivities or  character  might  interfere  with 
neighbors  or  the  operation  of  the  project. 
These  Include  everything  from  "grossly  un- 
acceptable hoasekeeping"  to  "out-of-wedlock 
children."  There  are,  in  certain  cases,  relaxa- 
tion of  requirements. 

Even  before  the  technical  screening,  which 
amounts  to  an  evaluation  of  the  applicant's 
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character  and  ability  to  assimilate  well  with 
neighbors,  the  housing  authority,  in  its 
preliminary  exchanges  with  applicants,  tends 
to  cut  down  the  number  applying.  An  ap- 
plicant Is  notified  he  Is  not  yet  eligible  If 
he  is  above  a  certain  income  and  or  has  not 
been  in  New  York  for  2  years.  Further,  re- 
turn notices  for  those  who  make  the  waiting 
list  note  that  waiting  time  for  entry  is  at 
least  24  months. 

The  Fishers  have  been  among  those  v;ho 
have  tried  before  and  been  discouraged  be- 
fore    Now  they  are  trying  again. 

The  other  afternoon,  Mr.  Fisher  took  a 
half  day  off  from  his  Job  In  Linden,  N.J.,  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  took  time  off  from  her  Job  at 
Ideal  Metal,  and  went  downtown  to  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  office  at  250  Broadway. 

In  1961,  the  Fishers  say,  they  filed  their 
first  application  for  public  housing. 

In  1963,  they  filed  another,  they  say.  with 
no  result.  No  one  told  them  that  they  might 
get  In,  sometime,  or  that  they  were  not  eli- 
gible. (Technically,  children  living  away 
from  the  family,  except  for  "unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances," can  mean  exclusion  from  public 
housing.  The  authority  would  not  comment 
on  the  Fisher's  particular  care.) 

THEY  T.AKE  ACTION 

Last  month  they  sent  In  their  third  ap- 
plication, and  so,  armed  with  the  return  no- 
tice that  they  had  been  given  a  file  number 
(1556646)  and  its  warning  of  a  2-year  wait, 
they  decided  to  go  to  the  authority  In  person, 
for  the  first  time,  and  Impress  on  It  the  ur- 
gency of  their  search  for  adequate  housing 
so  they  could  bring  the  family  together. 

The  ride  up  the  escalator  took  about  as 
much  time  as  the  quick  and  somewhat  curt 
rebuff  they  were  to  receive.  Going  In,  Mr. 
Fisher  said:  "Well,  a  friend  of  mine,  Jenkins, 
he  sent  in  his  application  same  time  as  we 
did.     He's  already  going  for  an  interview." 

Added  Mrs.  Fisher:  "I've  almost  given  up, 
but  still,  so  many  of  my  friends  are  getting 
In,  we  decided  to  try  once  more." 

The  Fishers  received  a  number  and  waited 
about  5  minutes.  When  It  was  called,  Mr. 
Fisher  went  to  talk  with  a  young  woman.  In 
less  than  10  minutes,  he  had  presented  his 
plea  and  said  all  he  could  say:  that  he  hoped 
to  gather  his  family  In  public  housing,  that 
his  wife  intended  to  drop  her  Job  when  the 
children  were  with  them. 

He  was  told,  in  retvirn,  that  he  and  his  wife 
should  have  the  children  with  them  If  they 
wished  to  follow  through  with  their  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fisher,  a  small  man,  neatly  dressed, 
walked,  with  a  soft,  expressionless  face,  back 
to  his  wife. 

"I  tried  to  explain,"  he  reported,  "tried  to 
tell  her  that  we  don't  have  room  for  them 
now  and  that  you're  not  going  to  work.  She 
listened,  but  she  didn't  take  much  listening." 

Down  the  escalator  again.  "Every  one 
keeps  telling  me  that  I  shouldn't  have  any 
trouble,"  Mr.  Fisher  said,  "but  I  am.  All  I'm 
told  Is  'there's  so  many  ahead  of  you,  be 
patient,  you  Just  have  to  wait'." 

"Well,  I've  been  waiting  4  or  5  years." 

"I've  really  no  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher.  "I 
don't  know  where  we  stand." 

The  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  is  being 
repeated  dally,  with  Infinite  variations,  in 
New  York  City.  Perhaps  the  key  Is  dogged 
perservance — as  In  the  case  of  Seymour 
Blackman,  who  after  applying  "over  the 
years"  while  living  In  "an  Infamous  neigh- 
borhood," submitted  one  more  application 
last  September. 

"Nothing  beats  a  try.  but  a  failure,"  Mr. 
Blackman  philosophized.  And  this  time,  for- 
tune smiled,  and  he  and  his  mother  a  few 
days  ago  moved  Into  the  new  DeWltt  Clinton 
Houses  on  Park  Avenue.  They  became  2  of 
the  535,000  housed  by  the  housing  authority 
In  137,064  apartments  in  132  projects. 

Or  perhaps,  part  of  the  key  is  chance:  Take 
the  example  of  an  almost  hopeless  case — 
a  family  with  14  children,  in  a  city  where 


large  apartments  Just  aren't  built  any  more 
Dennis  Berrlos  and  his  wife  live  In  seven 
well-kept-up,  but  dark,  vermin-Infested 
rooms  on  West  92d  Street.  They  first  applied 
In  1958.  They  were  never  given  a  chance 
But  now,  urban  renewal  Is  at  work  around 
them  (West  Side  urban  renewal  area)  and 
those  living  In  such  a  district  have  a  priority 
for  public  housing,  provided,  of  course,  they 
pass  the  qualifying  exams. 

The  Berrlos  passed  ("we  were  very  im. 
pressed  with  the  neatness  of  their  house,  de- 
spite its  condition,"  said  a  housing  author- 
Ity  official),  and  thus,  with  a  lucky  assist 
from  urban  renewal,  the  Berrlos  have  been 
accepted  for  Stephen  Wise  Towers  on  West 
90th.  They  are  now  waiting  for  a  wall  to  be 
knocked  down  so  that  they  can  occupy  two 
jolned-together  five-and-a-half-room  apart- 
ments. 

The  obvious  fact  remains  that  demand  for 
public  housing  Is  far  greater  than  supply, 
and  from  all  signs,  such  as  the  defeat  for  a 
proposed  new  State  aid  injection  on  last  No- 
vember's ballot,  there  is  little  chance  that 
a  balance  can  be  achieved.  Still,  despite  this 
known  situation,  and  reports  of  incidents  or 
other  things  that  paint  an  unfavorable  pic- 
ture about  public  housing,  the  demand  to 
get  In  grows  larger  every  day. 

THE  MAIN   criticism 

"Overall,"  says  a  city  official  who  is  net 
in  the  housing  authority,  "public  housing 
works.  It  gives  people  good  homes.  It  can 
be  Improved,  too.  The  program  is  becoming 
more  sophisticated,  there's  more  imagination 
in  project  design,  more  concentration  in  the 
possibilities  of  rehabilitation. 

"The  main  criticism  of  public  housing  has 
centered  around  Its  dehumanizing  aspects. 
You  stick  people  up  in  cement  towers,  20 
stories  above  the  sidewalk,  where  you  feel 
terribly  separated  from  children  on  a  play- 
ground down  below,  where  you  may  be  afraid 
to  go  into  the  halls  at  some  hours,  where 
you're  afraid  young  toughs  may  be  lurking 
or  on  the  prowl,  where  it  may  not  be  too 
clean.  That's  the  prison-like  effect  of  pub- 
lic housing. 

"The  attempt  to  overcome  some  of  the 
worst  points  Is  difficult  because  of  the  econ- 
omies involved.  Managers  may  rule  like 
concentration  camp  leaders.  And  then,  then 
If  you  start  making  tcx)  much,  they  boot  you 
out,  and  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  slums 
again. 

"But  basically,  people  who  get  Into  public 
housing  are  very  pleased  with  it.  They've 
arrived.  It's  those  who  can't  get  in  that  we 
should  start  thinking  about.  That's  the 
main  thing.  What  happens  to  the  people 
who  can't  get  In,  the  unfortunates?  What 
we  are  getting  down  to  is  the  fact  that  we're 
not  helping  those  who  need  help  most." 

Another  person,  formerly  In  the  housing 
authority  and  now  In  private  business,  ques- 
tioned the  authority's  attempt,  revealed 
3  years  ago,  to  create  racially  integrated 
projects  by  allegedly  discriminating  against 
some  applicants  so  as  to  fill  the  desired  ra- 
cial quotas. 

"The  authority  used  the  term  'ph.asing.'  ' 
the  former  official  said.  "It  may  still  be  do- 
ing It,  or  halfway  doing  It  now.  But  here's 
the  bind:  once  upon  a  time  the  basis  for  tak- 
ing people  in  was — need.  If  this  Isn't  the 
basis,  priorities  get  fouled  up. 

"I  am  agreed  that  if  the  qualification  for- 
mu'.a  for  applicants  .was  dropped,  this  would, 
probably,  result  in  less  desirable  tenants 
going  into  projects.  So.  no  one  ran  interfere 
with  the  authority's  right  to  screen  out  pos- 
sible troublemakers  and  malcontents,  but 
there's  a  real  and  serious  conflict  between  the 
law  against  discrimination  and  the  need  for 
Integration.  No  one  Is  sure  how  to  h,indle 
this.  I  think  the  two  sides  are  on  a  sort  of 
collision  course." 

The  Greenlelgh  survey,  a  privately  con- 
ducted study  of  the  West  Side  urban  renewal 
aidd.  that  was  ordered  by   the  city  and  re- 
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leased  last  month,  questioned  the  use  of  de- 
sirability standards  in  regards  to  public  hous- 
ine  applicants. 

The  Greenlelgh  report  said:  "The  survey 
findings  cast  doubt  upon  the  extent  to  which 
some  of  these  standards  really  are  Indicative 
of  potential  problems.  While  we  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  mammoth  problems  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  housing  in  New  York 
City  we  question  the  extent  to  which  these 
standards  help  tenants  to  qualify  for  public 

housing-" 

As  to  the  people  who  have  arrived— who 
have  been  accepted  for  public  housing— their 
sentiment  is  usually  in  favor  of  accepting 
safeguards. 

Charles  McHarrls,  who  has  been  waiting 
3  j'ears  and  now  "considers  himself  lucky" 
to  be  moving  into  Morris  Houses,  the  Bronx, 
in  April,  said: 

"Even  if  some  of  the  questions  (In  the 
sc'eening  interview)  are  personal,  they  are 
questions  that  should  be  asked.  Make  sure 
a  family  is  really  a  family,  screen  out  the 
bad  eggs,  the  undependable  folks,  those  with 
real  problem  children.  I  feel  this  is  good 
for  the  house,  for  everybody  who  is  going  to 
live  there.  We're  looking  forward  to  a  home 
we  can  be  proud  of,  a  place  where  we'll  have 
real  family  life.  No  half-families,  or  boy 
friends    and    girl    friends    or    common    law 

deals."  ^     „ 

Mr  McHarrls.  39,  who  served  In  the  Ma- 
rines in  the  Pacific  In  World  War  II,  and  was 
called  up  again  during  the  Korean  war,  said 
that  the  chance  to  take  his  family  into  a  real 
apartment  would  be  a  turning  point  In  his 
life.  He  and  his  wife,  and  their  four  children, 
now  live  In  a  three-room  flat  on  East  173d 
Street,  the  Bronx,  which  he  said  has  no  sink 
in  the  bathroom  but  a  complement  of  rats, 

Mr.  McHarris  said  that  he  was  interviewed 
for  1  hour  at  250  Broadway,  and  that  later 
a  housing  authority  staff  member  visited  his 
home  and  Inspected  the  rooms.  "He  said  he 
was  looking  to  see  how  neat  and  clean  we 
kept  it,"  said  Mr.  McHarris.  "He  told  us  some 
people  couldn't  qualify  if  they  didn't  keep 
their  homes  in  order.  Some  didn't  pass  the 
test,  he  said." 

Other  potential  candidates  for  public  hous- 
ing are  distressed  at  the  changes  that  must 
take  place.  Mrs.  Carmen  Scifl  of  West  89th 
Street,  is  one  of  those  who  can  be  accorded 
priority  for  public  housing  as  her  house  Is 
soon  to  be  demolished  In  the  Wert  Side  urban 
renewal  area,  but  she  has  serious  doubts. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  I  want  to  go  into  a  project, 
with  those  elevators  and  halls,"  she  says.  "I 
don't  like  to  have  these  people  asking  me  all 
sorts  of  questions.  I  don't  know  why  I  have 
such  a  hard  time.  All  this  Interview  busi- 
ness.   It's  sickening,  frustrating." 

Mrs.  Scifi,  28,  is  a  bookbinder  and  lives 
with  her  two  children  (she  and  her  husband 
are  separated).  The  department  of  reloca- 
tion is  now  trying  to  help  Mrs.  Scifl  find 
temporarv  lodging  to  make  wny  for  urban 
renewal  ciemolitlon.  But  the  need  to  move, 
and  then  move  again,  perhaps  to  public  hous- 
ing, has  upset  Mtg.  Scifi. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  trepidation  of  Mrs. 
Sclfl,  and  many  others,  Is  due  to  a  somewhat 
unsavory  image  of  public  housing  that  has 
been  nurtured,  rightly  or  wrongly.  In  the 
minds  of  many  citizens  of  ordinary  affluence. 
The  authority  announced  this  week  that 
tenant  organizations  had  been  formed  at  85 
percent  of  its  projects — an  all-time  high. 
These  organizations,  which  theoretically  are 
designed  to  serve  as  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  tenants  and  the  housing 
authority,  don't  always  work  the  way  they're 
supposed  to. 

Though  the  tenants  will  complain  among 
themselves  about  insufficient  police  protec- 
tion, unsatisfactory  maintenance  of  the  halls 
and  the  grounds,  and  a  regtilatlon  that  pro- 
hibits dogs  and  cats,  a  great  many  will  not 
take  their  grievances  to  their  tenant 
organization. 


A    RUNDOWN    EXAMPLE 

The  reason:  A  fear  that  the  project  man- 
ager, whose  success  Is  determined  by  the 
way  he  runs  his  project,  will  remember  their 
names  and  retaliate  (by  reporting  them  to 
the  central  office)  for  any  one  of  several 
dozen  possible  violations. 

At  present,  Harlem  River  Houses,  at  153d 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  have  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  Negro  tenants — 98.1  per- 
cent; there  was  100  percent  Negro  occupancy 
when  the  development  opened  in  1937.  This 
project  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  less  well 
kept  up,  during  an  inspection  tour  of  housing 
in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx. 
There  were  a  great  many  cracked  or  broken 
windows  in  the  entry  at  one  building,  and 
walking  around,  an  observer  counted  53 
similarly  damaged  windows  in  apartments. 
There  is  a  group  of  stores  near  151st  Street, 
which  are  maintained  by  the  housing  author- 
ity, only  one  of  which  is  rented.  The  others 
are  dirty  and  dingy,  one  with  a  window 
replaced  by  a  piece  of  tin,  and  another  with 
a  cracked  plate  glass  window  broken  and  in 
a  precarious  position. 

Tenants  are  painfully  aware  of  the  bad 
name  a  project  can  get  from  the  neighbor- 
hood around  It.  Seven  years  ago,  the  Fort 
Greene  community  in  Brooklyn,  where  the 
Fort  Greene  project  Is  situated  at  Myrtle  and 
Carlton  Avenuesj  was  plagued  by  teenage 
gangs  representing  a  variety  of  ethnic 
groups — the  "Mau  Mau  Chaplains,"  the  "El 
Quintos,"  and  the  "Irish  Boys." 

The  gangs  roughhoused  throughout  the 
entire  neighborhood,  including  the  Fort 
Greene  houses.  The  housing  authority  police 
threw  reinforcements  in  and  set  up  a  special 
system  of  50  telephone  boxes,  which  made  it 
possible  for  complaints  to  be  called  from 
almost  any  spot.  In  1962,  a  rapist  terrorized 
the  women  tenants  for  several  months, 
allegedly  attacking  11  women  and  raping  6  of 
them,  before  being  captured. 

There  was  at  least  one  larger  disorder,  with 
racial  overtones,  that  added  to  the  project's 
projection  as  a  breeding  ground  for  adult 
and  Juvenile  delinquency.  Now  the  project's 
name  has  been  changed  to  Whltman-Inger- 
soU,  with  two  separate  managements,  in 
something  of  a  try  to  wipe  the  slate  clean. 
"We  have  such  a  bad  reputation,"  says  one 
tenant.  "I'm  glad  they  changed  the  name  of 
the  project.  Now  when  I  tell  people  I  live  In 
Ingersoll  houses,  they  think  it's  another 
place.  But  the  minute  I  say  Fort  Greene, 
everybody  raises  an  eyebrow.  Catadrivers 
will  balk  and  friends  don't  want  to  come  to 
visit  because  we  live  In  Fort  Greene." 


May  13;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  lo 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Curtis  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado)  to  include  in  her  re- 
marks during  debate  on  S.  701  extrane- 
ous matter  concerning  action  taken  pre- 
viously on  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

Mrs.  Mink  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado)  to  extend  her  remarks  im- 
mediately following  those  of  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA  during  debate  on  S.  701  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Bandstra. 

Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr.  McViCKER. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Callan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Daniels 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER. 

Mr.  Mtjrphy  of  New  York. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Purcell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoHNSCN  of  California) ,  for 
May  12,  13.  and  14,  1965,  on  account  of 
death  in  the  family— Mary  Kiley. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,   following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McDade)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday. 
May  13,  1965:  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Stratton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado),  for  30  minutes,  on 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  836.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  exclude  from  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  headwear  with  respect  to 
which  the  disclosure  of  wool  fiber  content  is 
not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  the  handling  and  collec- 
tion of  dishonored  checks  or  money  orders; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  1319.  An  act  to  authorize  a  work  release 
program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia;  to  define  the 
powers  and  duties  In  relation  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  amend  section  501(e)  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  re- 
lating to  bond  requirements  in  connection 
with  attachment  before  Judgment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
bridge  crossing  the  Washington  Channel  near 
the  Intersection  of  the  extension  of  13th  and 
G  Streets  SW.,  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
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truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  66.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or  terms 
for  which  he  was  sentenced: 

H.R.  3043.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  special 
allowances  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  olfsst  expenses  incident 
to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  to  rent 
certain  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  certain  oflQce  purposes; 

H.R.  7355.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cutters 
for  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 
period  of  the  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention of  1966.  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
permits  to  the  American  Legion  1966  Conven- 
tion Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
occasion  of  such  convention,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  13,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  exeutive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  copy 
of  audit  of  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  section  106  of 
31  U.S.C.  851  (H.  Doc.  No.  171);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
liquidation  activities  of  the  national  de- 
fense, war  and  reconversion  activities  of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  a 
financial  statement  as  of  March  31,  1965, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-163,  as  amended, 
and  22  F.R.  4633;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  .States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  Federal  loan  assistance  for  plant 
acquisition  and  improvement  resulted  in  no 
new  emplo3mrient  opportunities  within  re- 
development area  In  which  plant  was  lo- 
cated. Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed' 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
Ellis  Island  aa  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monxmient,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  application  by  the  Brown  Canal  Co.,  of 
Graham  County,  Ariz.,  for  a  loan  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  ptirsuant  to 
section  4(c)  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 


proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Kent  A. 
Herath;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  president  and 
chairman.  Little  League  Baseball,  Inc..  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  calendar  year  1964,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  83-378;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  atithorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  for  the 
financing  and  refinancing  of  new  and  used 
fishing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  the  cost  ascertainment  re- 
port of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C.  2331;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  rcfeience  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  B.ARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  396.  A  bill  to  provide 
that  until  June  30.  1968.  Congress  shr.ll  be 
notified  of  certain  proposed  public  land  ac- 
tions; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  341) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7969.  A  bill  to  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States:  without  amendment  (Rcpt.  No.  342). 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mari'-.e  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  4525.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to 
provide  for  tiie  continuation  of  nuthority  to 
develop  American -flag  carriers  and  promote 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fiilr.s;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  343).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  344.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Hotise  Joint  Resolution  436.  Joint  resolution 
to  amend  section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by 
which  a  lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage 
allotment  may  be  filed;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  345).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  8089.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Power  Act,   as  amended,   in  respect  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  8090.  A    bill    to    provide    an    elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  8091.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 


functions;    to   the   Committee   on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  8092.  A  bin  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled  individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses  for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  8093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  under  section  6  tlie 
minimum  wage  applicable  to  handicapped 
workers  employed  in  sheltered  workshops  and 
to  provide  for  periodic  Incieases  beginning 
January  1,  1966.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Latwr. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  8094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  liicreupe  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  amount  of  a  taxpayer's  regulm 
personal  Income  U\\  exemptions  for  himsell 
his  spouse,  and  his  dependents;  to  the  Com 
mittce  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  8095.  A  bill  to  authorize  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  under  certain  cir- 
cvimstances  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  when  ordered  to  make  changes  of 
permament  station  while  away  from  their 
permanent  stations  under  orders,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

H.R.  8096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  so  as  to  provide  that  bank  mergers, 
whether  accomplished  by  the  acquisition  of 
stock  or  assets  or  in  any  other  way,  are  sub- 
ject exclus'vely  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  and  for  other  purpo.ses:  to  the 
Cnmmiitee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  8097.  A  bill  to  amend. the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8098.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  State  highway  departments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 

H.R.  8099.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Joanna 
Dam  and  Reservoir  proposed  for  construction 
on  the  Salt  River  near  Joanna,  Mo.,  as  the 
"Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir";  to 
the  Committee  on  Ptiblic  Works. 
By  Mr.  KREBS: 

H.R.  8100.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  In  order  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families  In  urban  and 
rural  areas,  to  provide  standards  for  deter- 
mining Just  compensation  in  eminent  do- 
main proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8101.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  8102.  A  bill  to  provide  time  off  duty 
for  Government  employees  to  comply  with 
religious  obligations  prescribed  by  religious 
denominations  of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.R.  8103.  A  bill   to  repeal   the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 

H.R.  8104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McVICKER: 

H.R.  8105.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur- 
vivor beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
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she  attains  age   62;    to   the   Committee   on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HR.  8106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
16    1910,    with    respect    to    the    fees    to    be 
charged  for  certain  tests  and  Investigations 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
KM-  8107.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  basic  compensation  of  teachers 
and  teaching   positions   under   the   Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REUSS : 
HR. 8108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act   (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)    to  pro- 
vide that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  un- 
der  limited    circumstances,    shall    not    be 
deemed  a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or 
a  monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  8109.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  labor,  and  to  establish  a 
voluntary  farm  employment  service  and  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  8110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  assistance  in  training  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  and  other  personnel,  and 
in  improving  capabilities,  techniques,  and 
practices  in  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  prevention  and  control  of  crime;  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  the  Department  of  Justice  tq_ 
administer  such  program;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHI^nDHAUSER : 

H.R.  8111.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8112.  A  bill  to  provide  a  realistic  cost- 
of-living  increase  on  rates  of  sxibsistence  al- 
lowances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  8113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  funeral  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   VIGORITO: 

H.R.  8114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion, under  the  provisions  of  section  1109(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  of  the 
Port  Erie  Airport,  Erie,  Pa.,  as  a  port  of  entry 
for  civil  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and   Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER  (by  request)  : 

HR.  8115.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  to  certain 
other  agencies  of  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  8116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  or  insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  and  corporations  not  oper- 
ated for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply 
and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas  and 
to  make  grants  to  aid  In  rural  community 
development  planning  and  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  such  community 
facilities,  to  Increase  the  annual  aggregate 
of  Insured  loans  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  8117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  certain  re- 
tailer and  manufacturers  excise  taxes,  the 
excise  taxes  on  facilities  and  services,  the 
documentary  stamp  tax,  and  certain  other 
excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY : 
H.R.  8118.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  portion 
of  the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  be  set  aside  in 
the  Treasury  as  a  special  fund  which  shall 
be    available   for   appropriation   for   certain 
programs  relating  to  tobacco;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY : 
H.R.  8119.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  under  which  foreign 
agricultural   workers   can   be   recruited   for 
temporary   employment   in   the   continental 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HR.  8120.  A  bill  to  create  the  National 
Capital  Airports  Corporation,  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  the  federally  owned  civil 
airports  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
vicinity  by  the  Corporation,,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committeej  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  8121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  8122.  A  bill   to  authorize   appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy   Act   of    1954,   as   amended,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  8123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  taxes  In  foreign  countries 
on  behalf  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  8124.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  lor  communication  services  or 
facilities:    to   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  8125.  A  bill  to  make  dairy  products 
available  for  domestic  and  foreign  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  8126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    minimum    wage    law    to    provide 
broader    coverage,    improved    standards    of 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection,  and  improved  means  of  enforce- 
ment:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  8127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  in  cer- 
tain activities  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legislation  directly  relevant  to  the  purposes 
which  qualify  such  organizations  for  tax  ex- 
emption, without  causing  the  loss  of  certain 
benefits  under  such  code,  and  to  provide  tax 
exemption  for  organizations  engaged  in 
promoting  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  8128.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  8129.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission  to 
study  Federal  laws  limiting  political  activity 
by  officers  and  employees  of  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Bv  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  8130.  A  bill  to  provide  necessary  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration and  conclusion  of  matters  arising  out 
of  the  respective  Incumbencies  in  office  of 
living  and  deceased  former  Presidents  and 


Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  8131.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HH.  8132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing  more 
flexibility  In  the  financing  and  administra- 
ton  of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and  to 
assist  in  the  expansion  and  imprerement  of 
services  and  facilities  provided  under  such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabilitation  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  8133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  lend  obsolete  or  con- 
demned rifles  to  local  units  of  certain  na- 
tional veterans'  organizations  for  use  for 
ceremonial  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER : 
H.J.  Res.  457.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sti^tes  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  458.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.J.  Res.  460.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  461.  Joint  resolution  in  honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smith;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.J  Res.  462.  Joint  resolution  in  honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smith;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  in  honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  In  honor  of 
Joan  Merriam  Smith;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
for  the  development  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 
of   the    Statue   of   Liberty   National    Monu- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  410.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  for  Its  consideration  the 
question  of  the  forceful  Incorporation  Into 
the  Soviet  Union  of  various  captive  nations; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  GROVKR: 

H.  Res.  382.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  should 
create  its  own  military  organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Res.  384.  Resolution  establishing  cer- 
tain requirements  for  persons  serving  as 
pages  In  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  8134.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Col. 
Thomas  O.  Lawton,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLLING: 
H.R.  8135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jennifer 
Rebecca   Slegel;    to    the    Comm^ittee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  8136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrius 
Farfaras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  8137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldo  and 
Emilia   Vallera;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  8138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
Guevara  Villanueva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  8139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mordecal 
Z.  Lapidus;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  8140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oslas 
M.  Villaflor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  G RIDER: 
H.R.  8141.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Telema- 
chos  Tzagarakis;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  8142.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Etelka 
Jakobovits;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  8143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Marcelino  C.  Guiang:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R  8144.  A    bill    for    the    relief  of    Irene 
Zaloga:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  8145.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vahram 
Kaloust  Sarraflan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  8146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorie 
Cynthia  George;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

206.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Westchester 
County,  White  Plains.  N.Y..  relative  to  re- 
questing enactment  of  legislation  amending 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as  pro- 
posed by  S.  500  and  H.R.  2580;  which  was  re- 
ferted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

■«         •mm^ »« 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  before  whose  eyes  the 
ages  pass,  who  givest  unto  every  people 
its  heritage  to  enrich  the  commonwealth 
of  mankind,  we  thank  Thee  that  as  Thy 
earth  children  beat  their  way  out  of  the 
jungle  of  selfish  isolation,  something 
there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  which  hates 
a  wall,  as  he  gazes  on  far  horizons. 

In  all  our  national  attitudes  and 
policies,  keep  us.  we  pray  Thee,  from  any 
taint  of  greed,  of  pride,  or  of  lust  for 
power.  Hasten,  we  beseech  Thee, 
through  us,  the  day  of  an  ampler  life 
for  all,  when  every  man  will  dwell  in 
safety  among  his  neighbors,  free  from 
gnawing  want,  free  from  torturing  fears, 
free  to  speak  his  thoughts,  and  free  to 
choose  his  altar  of  worship. 

Be  Thou  the  companioning  presence 
of  our  daily  lives,  going  with  us  where 
we  go,  sustaining,  guiding,  correcting, 
empowering,  until  our  day's  work  is  over 
and  sunset  comes  to  find  us  undis- 
honoi-ed,  imdefeated,  and  unashamed. 

We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  dear 
Redeemer's  name.   Amen. 


I 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  CDnsent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
Mav  lO.  1965.  and  Tuesday,  May  11,  1965. 
was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pi-esident 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


FEDERAL  SALARIES  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  170' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  mes.^age  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  expects — and  receives — much 
from  her  public  servants. 

In  evei-y  field  of  endeavor  vital  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation — from  foreign  af- 
fairs to  science  and  technology  to  na- 
tional defense — we  depend  on  the  career 
men  and  women  of  the  Federal  service 
for  competence,  devotion,  loyalty,  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  this  service  for 
almost  35  years.  I  have  seen  it  perform 
critical  and  vital  tasks.  Most  of  the  time 
it  has  perfoi-med  at  its  best — and  that  is 
the  way  we  want  it  to  stay. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  merit  system  is 
the  keystone  of  good  government. 

I  believe  that  the  public  service  is  a 
profession  of  dignity,  opportunity,  and 
profound  personal  achievement. 

I  reject  the  proposition  that  Govern- 
ment employment  is  somehow  inferior  to 
employment  in  business.  In  the  profes- 
sions, in  university  life,  or  in  any  other 


occupation.  There  can  be  no  class  sys- 
tem  separating  the  men  and  women  who 
are  committed  to  the  service  of  their  fel- 
low men  or  to  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
tiy. 

I  also  believe  strongly  in  the  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  a  good 
employer.  And  I  define  a  good  employer 
as  one  who — 

Demands  excellence  and  rewards  it; 

Isfair  and  just; 

Respects  the  dignity  of  his  employees; 

Insists  upon  ethical  standards  and  sets 
a  good  example; 

Practices  no  discrimination; 

Welcomes  fresh  ideas  and  new  ap- 
proaches ; 

Fulfills  his  responsibihties  to  the  com- 
munity ; 

Piovides  opportunities  for  growth  and 
challenge: 

Combines  prudent  business  judgment 
with  enlightened  policies  on  compensa- 
tion and  benefits. 

We  do  not  have  two  standards  of  what 
makes  a  good  employer  in  the  United 
States:  one  standard  for  private  enter- 
prise and  another  for  the  Government. 
A  double  standard  which  puts  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  at  a  comparative  dis- 
advantage is  shortsighted.  In  the  long 
run,  it  costs  more. 

In  all  respects,  save  one,  the  Federal 
Government  today  is  meeting  the  test  of 
a  good  employer.  In  the  last  4  years  we 
have  almost — but  only  almost — achieved 
adequate,  up-to-date,  and  fair  pay  sys- 
tems for  all  categories  of  Government 
personnel. 

We  must  not  cease  our  effort  now. 

In  my  budget  message  on  January  25, 
1965,  I  announced  the  appointment  of 
a  Special  Panel  on  Federal  Salaries  to 
review  Federal  military  and  civilian  pay 
levels. 

That  Panel  presented  its  report  to  me 
on  April  15.  It  is  attached  to  this  mes- 
sage.   I  have  been  studying  it  carefully. 

The  report  contains  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations concerning  adjustment  of 
Federal  pay  in  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  endorse  the  proposals  of  the  Panel 
and  recommend  early  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize: 

An  average  increase  of  3  percent  in 
Federal  civilian  salaries. 

An  average  increase  of  4.8  percent  In 
compensation  of  all  uniformed  person- 
nel, except  enlisted  personnel  with  under 
2  years  of  service. 

A  2.7-percent  increase  in  base  pay  of 
enlisted  personnel  with  less  than  2  years 
of  service. 

These  proposed  adjustments  will  re- 
store the  relationships  between  civilian 
and  military  pay  established  in  1963. 

The  adjustments  will  not  bring  us  to 
full  achievement  of  the  comparability 
standard  enunciated  in  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Reform  Act  of  1962,  but  they  will 
prevent  loss  of  ground  already  attained. 

Before  including  the  full  effect  in  re- 
tirement plans,  the  proposed  increases 
will  have  a  total  annual  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $853  million — $447  million  for 
uniformed  persormel  and  $406  million 
for  civilian  personnel.  In  order  to  hold 
the  costs  of  pay  adjustments  in  the  fiscal 
year  1966  within  amounts  included  in 
the  budget  for  that  purpose,  I  recom- 
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mend  that  the  increases  be  made  effec- 
tive January  1, 1966. 

Lepislation  to  can-y  out  these  recom- 
mendations is  attached.  I  ask  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropaite  committees 
of  the  Congress  for  early  consideration. 

The  pay  adjustments  proposed  in  this 
message  emphasize  the  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  insist  upon  max- 
imum return  from  |every  dollar  spent  on 

asalai-y-  ..      v.        v. 

All  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
are  working  hard  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  their  employees  and  to  curtail 
outmoded  activities.  All  agencies  have 
established  personnel  control  programs 
which  should  bring  to  a  halt  unwar- 
ranted increases  in  average  grades  and 
average  salaries. 

I  am  continuing  my  personal  efforts 
to  hold  down  emplojmfient.  The  most 
recent  monthly  report  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  shows  that  there  are  now 
about  22,000  fewer  civilian  employees  in 
the  executive  branch  than  in  December 

1963. 

New  employees  must  replace  many 
who  leave,  but  additional  employment 
will  occur  only  when  our  responsibilities 
permit  no  other  course  of  action. 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  toward  lean  and  fit  competence  in 
the  discharge  of  Federal  responsibilities. 
.Adequate  pay  will  help  us  to  continue 
our  advance  toward  that  goal. 

The  report  of  the  Panel  proposes  new 
procedures  for  acting  upon  compensa- 
tion matters  in  the  future. 

The  first  proposal  would  establish  a 
permanent  mechanism  for  impartial  re- 
view at  4-year  intei-vals  of  the  structure 
and  interrelationships  of  all  Government 
salaiT  systems.  Following  these  reviews, 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
pose changes  in  salary  schedules  for  top 
positions  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches.  The  changes  would 
go  into  effect  automatically  at  a  given 
date,  unless  disapproved  by  resolution 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress.  Other 
changes  proposed  by  the  President  as  a 
result  of  a  quadrennial  review  would  be 
acted  upon  through  the  regular  processes 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

The  second  proposal  would  authorize 
a  procedure  for  acting,  between  quadren- 
nial reviews,  upon  such  periodic  adjust- 
ments in  pay  rates  for  Federal  civilian 
and  militai-y  personnel  as  may  be  war- 
ranted to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  pay 
rates  elsewhere  in  the  economy.  Under 
this  proposal,  the  President  would  con- 
tinue to  make  prescribed  reports  annual- 
ly to  the  Congress.  When  any  such  an- 
nual report  includes  recommendations 
for  revision  of  salary  rates,  these  revi- 
sions would  go  into  effect  automatically 
at  a  given  date,  unless  disapproved  by 
resolution  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  concur  in  these  recommendations  of 
the  Panel. 

Legislation  to  establish  the  first  of 
these  new  and  improved  procedures  is 
attached. 

Amendments  of  existing  law  to  make 
the  second  recommendation  effective  are 
included  in  the  bills  authorizing  pay  ad- 
justments for  civilian  and  uniformed  per- 
sonnel. 


The  civilian  pay  bill  also  includes  an 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Salary  Re- 
form Act  of  1962  which  would  carry  out 
another  of  the  Panel's  recommenda- 
tions. This  amendment  would  give  the 
President  discretionary  authority  to 
make  salary  surveys  and  comparisons  in 
additional  fields  of  non-Federal  employ- 
ment. 

Existing  law  limits  the  annual  surveys 
and  comparisons  to  "private  enterprise." 
Collection  and  analysis  of  salary  rate  in- 
formation in  such  fields  of  employment 
as  State  and  local  governments  and  non- 
profit institutions  would  give  added  as- 
surance that  Federal  salary  rates  are 
kept  in  appropriate  relationship  with 
salary  rates  prevailing  throughout  our 
economy. 

Drafts  of  legislation  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect other  important  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Panel's  report  will  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
These  drafts  will  propose  to: 

Authorize  certain  civilian  employees 
not  now  receiving  premiimi  pay  for  over- 
time to  receive  such  pay  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  civilian  employees. 

EstabUsh  a  coordinated  and  equitable 
system  for  payment  of  moving  expenses 
to  employees  transferred  for  the  conven- 
ience and  benefits  of  the  Government. 

Authorize  payment  of  readjustment 
allowances  to  certain  employees  sepa- 
rated involuntarily  from  Federal  em- 
ployment through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Panel  and 
this  message  largely  take  the  place  this 
year  of  the  Presidents  annual  report  to 
the  Congress,  as  required  by  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.  Neverthe- 
less, the  report  and  analysis  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  on  the  comparison  of 
Federal  and  private  enterprise  salary 
levels,  and  the  views  of  employee  orga- 
nizations, should  be  available  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  transmitting  them  by  sepa- 
rate communication. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
recommended  in  this  message,  we  shall 
have  taken  still  another  series  of  steps  in 
the  most  far-reaching  revision  of  Fed- 
eral compensation  laws  in  the  histoi-y  of 
our  country. 

We  shall  be  much  nearer  to  full 
achievement  of  the  comparability  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1962. 

We  shall  have  established  for  the  first 
time  sound  procedures  for  maintaiiiing 
interrelated  salaiy  systems  for  both  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel,  which  will  be 
based  upon  fair,  clear,  consistent,  and 
up-to-date  policies. 

And  we  shall  be  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  attract  and  retain  in  Federal 
seiTice  the  best  talent  in  America. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  these 
proposals.  Their  results  will  more  than 
justify  their  costs. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  12,  1965. 


President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5(a)  of  Public  Law  307,  73d  Con- 
gress, approved  June  12,  1934,  I  am 
sending  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1964. 

At  this  period,  there  is  a  wholesome 
and  welcome  national  interest — extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  geographic  limits  of 
this  District  of  Columbia— in  developing 
our  Nation's  Capital  City  as  a  proud  and 
beautiful  showcase  of  America  at  its  best. 
This  interest  is  heartening  and  hopeful. 
I  believe  we  may  reasonably  and  respon- 
siblv  expect  that  these  next  years  imme- 
diately ahead  will  be  the  finest  years  in 
the  history  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  my  previous 
messages  to  you,  the  challenges  here  are 
many  and  our  efforts  must  proceed  A\ith 
courage  and  perseverance  on  many 
fronts.  The  most  basic  challenge — re- 
quiring our  most  determined  persever- 
ance— lies  on  the  front  of  housing  now, 
as  it  has  for  30  years. 

In  1934,  early  in  his  administration, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the 
Congress  began  the  attack  oj^  slums  and 
blighted  housing  in  the  Di^rict  of  Co- 
lumbia with  the  Alley  Dwelling  Act. ' 
Over  this  span,  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  has  carried  forward 
that  attack.  But,  as  this  report  notes. 
"The  evidence  of  a  critical  shortage  of 
adequate  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  over- 
whelming." 

We  can  be  pleased  that  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  is  presently 
accelerating  its  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
supply  of  housing  available  for  low-in- 
come families.  But  this  acceleration 
must  continue.  If  we  are  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  city  of  Washington  is  a 
great  capital  worthy  of  a  great  nation, 
it  is  fundamental  that  our  families  resid- 
ing here  must  have  good  homes  in  which 
to  live. 

Our  goal  for  the  Nation  Is  a  decent 
neighborhood  for  every  family.     The  ful- 
fillment of  that  goal  should— and  must — 
be  realized  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  12.  1965. 


REPORT     OF     NATIONAL     CAPITAL 
HOUSING  AUTHORITY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  the  following  message  from  the 


REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARI>— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  27) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
Pi-esident  of  the -United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(b)  4  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  approved  June  24,  1937,  and 
of  section  12(1)  of  the  RaUroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  approved  June 
25,  1938,  I  am  sending  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  report  of  the 
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Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1964. 

Since  the  inception  of  these  programs 
nearly  30  years  ago,  almost  $15  billion 
has  been  paid  to  railroad  employees  and 
their  families  in  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefit  payments  and  unemploy- 
ment-sickness benefits.  In  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  this  report,  retirement 
and  survivor  benefit  payments  were  made 
to  970.000  beneficiaries— $704  million  to 
retired  employees,  $119  million  to  wives. 
and  $274  million  to  survivors  of  deceased 
employees. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  423,000  re- 
tired employees  receiving  annuities  as 
of  June  30,  1964.  averaged  74  years  of 
age  and  their  annuities  average  $140. 
Disability  annuitants  average  66  years 
of  age  and  payments  to  them  average 
$127. 

During  the  term  of  this  report,  an  av- 
erage of  785,000  persons  held  jobs  cov- 
ered by  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Railroad  Unemployment  lasurance  Acts, 
11,000  fewer  than  in  the  previous  year. 
On  a  monthly  basis,  employment  during 
February  1964.  dipped  to  the  lowest  total 
of  any  month  since  1937— this  low  point 
total  was  767.000.  Higher  individual 
earnings — averaging  $6,800  per  job  or 
$100  more  than  in  1962-63— largely  offset 
the  declining  empIo>Tnent,  so  that  the 
total  railroad  payToll  for  1963-64 
amounted  to  $5.4  MUion.  about  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  report  of  Chaiiman  Howard  W. 
Harbermeyer  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  is  comprehensive  and  detailed,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  Congress  for  review 
and  study. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  12.  1965. 


May  12,  1965 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  legal  adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  vice  Abram  Chayes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7997) 
makinsr  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

H.R.  66.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board 
or  Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 


charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  ma.xlmum  term  or  terms 
for  which  he  was  sentenced; 

H.R.  3043.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  special 
allowances  to  dependents  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  offset  expenses 
incident  to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  to 
rent  certain  property  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  certain  office  purposes; 

H.R.  7855.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cut- 
ters for  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  promulgate  special  regulations 
for  the  period  of  the  American  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1966,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  to  au- 
thorize the  granting  of  certain  permits  to 
the  American  Legion  1966  Convention  Corp. 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  occasion 
of  such  convention,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7997)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commission,  corpo- 
rations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Permanent  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciai-y,  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
were  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  yesterday,  May  11,  1965,  he 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  7064)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act 
of  1926,  as  amended,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Review  of  Voluntary 
Agreements  and  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  re- 
view of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Report  on  Progress  of  Liquu)ation  Acnv 
rriES    OF    Reconstruction    Finance   Coh 

PORATION 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
General  Services  Administration.  Washlne' 
ton,  D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  liquidation  ac 
tlvltles  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor' 
poration,  as  of  March  31,  1965  (with  an  ac" 
companylng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Development  op  Ellis  Island  as  a  Part  op 
THE  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Moito. 

MENT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  Ellis  is. 
land  as  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Na' 
tlonal  Monument,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

Kent  A.  Herath 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tlon  Agency,  Washington.  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the 
relief  pf  Kent  A.  Herath  (with  an  accompany. 
Ing  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju. 
dlclary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra. 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment  of  Status  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra. 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  status  of  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation 

A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Eleanor  Roose. 
velt  Memorial  foundation.  New  York,  N.Y.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  foundation,  for  the  year  1964  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;    to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

"S.  Resolution  1965-Ex  30 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  PreS' 
ident  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  Assembled: 
"Whereas   the   construction   of   the  third 
powerhouse  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  neces- 
sary to  utilize  the  uprlver  storage  which  is 
to  be  provided  pursuant  to  the  recent  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 
"Whereas,    the    electric    power    from   this 
huge  project  will  be  needed  to  serve  rapidly 
Increasing  demands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
and 

"Whereas  the  $400  million  project  will 
produce  an  additional  3,600,000  kilowatts, 
making  Grand  Coulee  the  largest  producer 
of  electric  power  In  the  world,  and  will  again 
move  the  United  States  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  this  Important  field;  and 
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•Whereas  the  construction  of  the  project 
v,ill  provide  additional  employment  and  will 
nrovide  a  great  economic  boost  to  the  Im- 
mediate  area  and  to  the  entire  State:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

••Resolved  by  the  Washington  State  Sen- 
ate That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  those  committees  concerned  with  ap- 
nrop'-iat'lons  be  requested  to  provide  funds 
so  that  the  construction  of  the  third  power- 
nouse  at  Grand  Coulee  can  be  commenced 
at  the   earliest   practical    date;    and    be    it 

further 

"Retolred.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

"Ward  Bowden, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Resolution  3 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Wild  Rice  River  watershed 
and  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Wild 
Rice  River 

•  Whereas,  the  Wild  Rice  River  periodically 
is  the  soiirce  of  floods  that  lnt.;ndate  the  low, 
flat,  fertile  lands  In  the  western  reaches  of 
the  river,  thereby  endangering  lives  and  dam- 
aging farm  property,  crops,  highways, 
bridges,  railroads,  and  other  property;  and 

'Whereas  control  of  the  Wild  Rice  River 
would  conserve  the  water  available  In  the 
river,  would  provide  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment, recreational  needs,  and  would  provide 
a  habitat  for  wildlife:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
0/  .'Jinnesota,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  provide  for  development  of  the 
Wild  Rice  River  watershed  and  for  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  on  the  Wild  Rice  River  near 
Twin  Valley;  be  it  further 

"Reiolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  all  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  the 
US.  .^rmy  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"A.  M.  Keith, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"L.    L.    DUXBURY, 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Hy  Torrey, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"G.  H.  Leahy. 
"Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Approved  May  3. 1965. 

"Karl  P.  Rolvaag. 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Thomas  Lau 
Suedhoff  Post  No.  9500,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  protesting  against  the  merger  of  the 
Army  Re.serve  and  the  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Georgia  School  Boards 
Association,  Atlanta,  Ga..  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pensacola 
Tj'pographlcal  Union  No.  293.  of  Pensacola, 
na.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill 
1781,  to  prohibit  interstate  tralflcklng  in 
strikebreakers;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION- 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  VERMONT 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference  and  printing  in 
the  Record,  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Vermont  State  legislature.  The 
joint  resolution  relates  to  soil  and  water 
conservation,  and  requests  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
maintain  the  soil  conservation  practices 
at  least  at  the  same  level  as  existed  in 
1964. 

The    VICE   PRESIDENT.     The   joint 

resolution  will  be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 

resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Agricultiure  and  Forestry,  as  follows : 

House  Joint  Resolution  29 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  soil  and  water 
conservation 

Whereas  the  conservation  and  proper  use 
of  the  soil  and  water  resources  of  America 
is  the  proper  concern  of  all  the  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  fvurnlsh- 
ing  technical  assistance  to  all  landowners 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  and  guid- 
ing the  proper  use  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources; and 

Whereas  the  landowner  Is  financially  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the 
recommended  practice;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  for  30  years  has  con- 
sistently appropriated  the  necessary  funds  to 
provide  the  technical  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau  has 
now  proposed  to  cut  back  by  about  20  per- 
cent the  appropriation  for  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technical  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  Budget  Bureau  has  also  pro- 
posed that  Congress  establish  a  revolving 
fund  through  which  landowners  would  pay 
the  Federal  Government  for  technical  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  contrary  to  the  established  practice 
of  the  past  30  years;  and 

V.'Tiereas  the  Implementation  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  proposal  would  constitute  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  sotind  national  policy;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  these  proposals 
would  severely  retard  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  soil  and  water  resources 
of  America:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  reaffirm  its  belief  in 
the  principles  of  conservation  and  proper 
rise  of  land  and  water  as  set  forth  in  Public 
Law  46,  known  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
of  1935;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  urge  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds  to  maintain 
the  technical  services  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  on  at  least  the  level  of  1964;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Vermont  congressional  delegation,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  appropriate  committees 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation services,  and  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Conservation  Districts. 

Approved:  May  4,  1965. 

Philip  H.  Hoff, 

Governor. 
Franklin  S.  Billings,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  J.  Daley, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  April  28,  1965. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


REPORT    ON    DISPOSITION    OP 

EXECUTIVE   PAPERS 
Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax 
on  admissions  shall  not  apply  to  admissions 
to  any  live  dramatic  (Including  musical) 
performance;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.  1947.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(e)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
.Services  Act  of  1949  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
curement of  certain  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty by  State  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborotjgh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  commissioners,  employees,  and  executive 
reservists  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission; 

S.  1949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  conform  to 
the  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
London  (1960); 

S.  1950.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1003  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
common  carriers  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  enter  into  joint  rates,  provide 
for  their  regulation  by  a  Joint  board,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  1951.  A  bill  tp  provide  for  the  retirement 
of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Douglas,   Mrs.  Neuberger,  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1952.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pol- 
icy and  program  with  resi>ect  to  wild  preda- 
tory mammals,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  FONG: 
S.  1953.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
tax  oh  passenger  automobiles  and  the  tax 
on  automobile  parts  and  accessories;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fong  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  1954.  A  bin  to  protect  coastal  fishery 
and  other  resources  by  Implementing  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  whlc^  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART : 
S.  1955.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Maria 
SUvla   (Natallna  DaDalt) ,  and  Sister  Maria 
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Angela   (Rosa  Colombo);   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1956.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Devils  Lake 
Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Totten  Reservation,  some 
submarginal  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  such  lands  part  of  the  reservation 
involved:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.  1957.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  rectioa  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (by  request)  : 

S.  1958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fire  and  Cas- 
ualty Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  35-1301  to  35  1350) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  chapter  No.  Ill 
containing  sections  Nos.  1  through  11,  defln- 
ing  insurance  premium  finance  comp;uaies: 
providing  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
such  companies  by  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance, the  establishment  of  charges  which 
may  be  made  by  such  companies;  and  to  pro- 
vide a  penalty  for  violations  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPEAL  OP  THE  10-PERCENT  FED- 
ERAL EXCISE  TAX  ON  THEATER 
TICKETS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  tickets 
for  live  dramatic  and  musical  perform- 
ances. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
measure  which  I  have  enthusiastically 
supported  before.  The  last  time  the 
measure  was  before  the  Senate,  on  June 
25.  1964,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  32 
to  54.  However,  the  Senate  agreed  by 
voice  vote  to  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
live  theater  admissions  from  10  to  5  per- 
cent. The  Senate  amendment  was  not 
included  in  the  final  excise  tax  bill  as 
enacted. 

This  particular  10-percent  excise  tax, 
which  pertains  to  live  dramatic  and  mu- 
sical performances  in  the  commercial 
theater,  does  not  produce  very  much  rev- 
enue. The  Treasury  has  advised  me  that 
revenue  collection  is  within  the  range  of 
$6  to  $10  million. 

The  tax  has  been  found  to  be  a  de- 
terrent to  attendance  at  theater  per- 
formances throughout  the  United  States. 
This  country  now  has  200  year-round 
theaters,  a  large  number  of  summer  stock 
theaters,  and  some  75.000  nonprofessional 
groups.  The  New  York  City  theater  in- 
dustiy.  as  well  as  theaters  in  other  areas, 
is  in  a  terrible  financial  plight  now.  Ris- 
ing costs  have  necessitated  increases  in 
ticket  prices.  When  an  industry  has  ris- 
ing costs  it  seriously  considers  raising 
prices  or  suffer  the  financial  conse- 
quences. The  imposition  of  the  10-per- 
cent tax  places  even  heavier  burdens  on 
those  interested  in  attending  these  cul- 
tural events. 

In  practically  every  country  of  the  free 
world,  as  well  as  the  Communist  world, 
the  theater  is  subsidized  by  government. 
That  practice  is  not  pursued  here,  though 
we  are  hopeful  that  S.  1483.  the  bill  es- 
tablishing a  National  Foundation  on  Arts 
and  Humanities,  will  render  some  assist- 
ance to  the  theater  industry.  The  assist- 
ance, however,  would  be  rendered  to  non- 
profit theaters. 


For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  action  upon  this 
measure  at  long  last.  A  small  amount  of 
revenue  is  involved  in  the  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax.  but  represents  a  large  barrier  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  thea- 
ter in  this  counti-y. 

The  theater  in  the  United  States  repre- 
sents one  of  our  major  cultural  develop- 
ments. It  is  a  field  in  which  we  lead  the 
world.  I  would  like  to  keep  it  so.  The 
elimination  of  the  10-percent  excise  tax 
on  admissions  will  help  the  theater  to 
survive. 

We  have  every  expectation  that,  in 
spite  of  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  the 
theater  admission  prices  will  remain 
stable.  The  theater  industry  through- 
out our  country  is  now  suffering  finan- 
cially, and  the  elimination  of  this  excise 
tax  would  help  greatly. 

I  hope  that  early  action  on  this  meas- 
ure may  be  taken  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair ) .  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1946)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  the  tax  on  admissions  shall  not 
apply  to  admissions  to  any  live  dramatic 
lincluding  musical)  performance,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


FACILITATION  OF  PROCUREMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  SURPLUS  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY   BY   STATE   AGENCIES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
evei-y  year  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration disposes  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  1962.  for  example,  the 
value  of  such  surpluses  disposed  of  by 
GSA  had  a  value  of  about  $1  billion. 
Some  of  this  property  goes  directly  to  our 
various  State  and  local  governments, 
either  by  donation  or  by  purchase.  This 
saves  these  governments  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

However,  as  this  disposal  process  now 
operates,  our  local  governments  are 
severely  hampered  in  receiving  or  pur- 
chasing surplus  property  which  they 
sorely  need.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
purchasing  agents  for  our  local  govern- 
ments have  no  way  of  knowing  what  sur- 
plus property  is  available  at  any  given 
time.  Because  of  this,  a  great  deal  of 
the  property  disposed  of  by  GSA  instead 
of  going  directly  to  our  local  govern- 
ments is  sold  first  to  private  surplus  deal- 
ers, who  then  widely  advertise  and 
eventually  profitably  sell  this  property  to 
our  local  governments. 

Even  when  the  purchasing  agents  for 
our  various  local  governments  and  agen- 
cies do  find  surplus  property  needed  by 
their  particular  agency,  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wants  to  dispose  of, 
they  often  find  that,  before  they  can  ob- 
tain the  authority  to  make  what  may 
be  for  some  of  our  smaller  governmental 
units  a  substantial  purchase,  GSA  has  al- 
ready sold  the  property  to  a  private 
dealer.  So  once  again  the  purchasing 
agent  finds  that  he  must  buy  the  prop- 


erty in  question  at  a  much  higher  cost 
fi-om  a  private  dealer  rather  than  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  Government,  i 
need  not  point  out  the  effect  that  this 
has  on  our  taxes.  It  means  that  as  Fei- 
eral  taxpayers,  we  must  first  pay  for 
the  purchase  of  this  property — property 
which  is  sometimes  never  used  and  dis- 
EMDsed  of  at  a  great  loss  to  the  Federal 
Government — and  then  we  as  local  tax- 
payers must  again  pay  so  that  a  private 
surplus  dealer  can  resell  this  property  to 
our  local  governments  at  a  profit. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  correct  this  situation.  It  requires 
the  GSA  to  establish  a  regular  system  of 
sending  out  notices  to  our  local  govern- 
ments describing  what  surplus  personal 
property  is  available.  The  bill  further 
requires  that  after  distribution  of  such 
notices,  the  GSA  wait  30  days  before  of- 
fering such  property  for  general  sale  to 
private  as  well  as  public  buyers. 

This  bill  is  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Governmental  Pur- 
chasing— the  organization  which  repre- 
sents the  purchasing  agents  of  our  vari- 
ous local  and  Staie  governments.  After 
introducing  this  bill  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  received  endorsements  for  it  from 
the  Texas  State  Board  of  Control;  the 
division  of  purchasing  of  the  city  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.;  the  central  board  and 
department  of  purchases  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee;  the  purchasing  department 
of  the  city  of  Atlanta;  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  city  of  Hollywood.  Fla.;  the 
division  of  purchases  of  the  city  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio;  and  the  purchasing  agent 
of  the  city  of  Springfield.  Ohio. 

I  think  the  endorsements  of  these  vari- 
ous responsible  State  and  local  officials 
speak  for  themselves.  Let  us  stop  our 
present  system  of  double  taxation  by 
passing  this  bill  at  our  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1947*  to  amend  section 
203(e>  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to 
facilitate  the  procurement  of  certain 
surplus  personal  property  by  State  agen- 
cies, introduced  by  Mr.  Yardorough,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  it^  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934,  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
COMMISSIONERS.  EMPLOYEES, 

AND  EXECUTIVE  RESERVISTS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  commissioners,  employees,  and 
executive  reservists  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  explanation  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1948)  to  amend  the  Com- 


furnishing  services  or  such  apparatus  to  any 
company  engaged  in  communication  by  wire 
or  radio  or  to  any  company  manufacturing 
or  selling  apparatus  used  for  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  radio;  or  in  any  company 
owning  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of 
any  such  company;  nor  be  In  the  employ  of 


munications  Act   of    1934,   as   amended,     or  hold  any  ofBclal  relation  to  any  person 

with    respect    to    commissioners,    em-        -      -  -  '  ^'  '-'         *  .^v,.- 

ployees,  and  executive  reservists  of  the 

Federal    Communications    Commission, 

introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request, 

was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 
Federal  Communications 

Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  8, 1965. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  as  part  of  its  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  89th  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  Communications  Act 
with  respect  to  commissioners,  employees, 
and  executive  reservists  of  the  Commission. 

The  proposed  amendment  revises  tlie  pro- 
visions dealing  with  financial  interests  of 
Commissioners  und  commission  employees 
and  provides  certain  exceptions  for  "special 
Government  employees"  and  executive  re- 
servists. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  its  consideration. 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress  for  its  consideration.  Accordingly, 
there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of  our  draft  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  on  this  subject. 

The  attached  proposal  combines  three 
earlier  commission  proposals  without  chang- 


subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
nor  own  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of 
any  corporation  subject  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Such  Commissioners  shall 
not  engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation, 
profession,  or  employment.  Any  such  Com- 
missioner serving  as  such  after  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  Amendments,  1952,  shall  not  for 
a  period  of  one  year  following  the  termina- 
tion of  his  service  as  a  Commissioner  rep- 
resent any  person  before  the  Commission  in 
a  professional  capacity,  except  that  this  re- 
striction shall  not  apply  to  any  Commissioner 
w"no  has  served  the  full  term  for  which  he 
was  appointed.  Not  more  than  four  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party." 

Proposed  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  4  Includes,  without  substantive 
changes,  all  existing  provisions  of  that  sub- 
section dealing  with  Commissioners  except 
as  to  their  financial  interests.  Proposed 
paragraph  (2)  is  the  portion  which  does 
make  important  substantive  changes.  It  re- 
vises the  provisions  dealing  with  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  Commissioners  and  Com- 
mission employees.  The  need  for  these 
changes  Is  discussed  In  part  I  of  this  ex- 
planatory memorandum.  To  take  care  of 
special  problems,  proposed  paragraph  (3)  ex- 
empts from  the  revised  financial  Interest 
standards  of  paragraph  (2)  the  following: 
(i)  "special  Government  employees"  (dis- 
cussed m  part  II),  (ii)  executive  reservists 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Government 
m  a  full-time  capacity,  and  (111)  executive 
reservists  when  employed  full  time  In  time 
of  war  or  during  periods  of  national  emer- 


mlnor  child,  partner,  organization  In  which 
he  is  serving  as  ofl5cer.  director,  trustee, 
partner  or  employee,  or  any  person  or  orga- 
nization with  whom  he  is  negotiating  or  has 
any  arrangement  concerning  prospective  em- 
ployment, has  a  financial  Interest — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not 
apply  (1)  if  the  officer  or  employ«e  first  ad- 
vises the  Government  official  responsible  for 
appointment  to  his  position  of  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  judicial  or  other 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, charge,  accusation,  arrest,  or  other 
particular  matter  and  makes  full  disclosure 
of  the  financial  Interest  and  receives  in  ad- 
vance a  written  determination  made  by  such 
official  that  the  interest  is  not  so  substantial 
as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect  the  Integrity 
of  the  services  which  the  Government  may 
expect  from  such  officer  or  employee,  or  (2) 
if.  by  general  rule  or  regulation  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  the  financial  Inter- 
est has  been  exempted  from  the  requirements 
of  clause  (1)  hereof  as  being  too  remote  or 
too  inconsequential  to  affect  the  Integrity 
of  Government  officers'  or  employees' 
services." 

In  certain  highly  specialized  fields  such 
as  communications,  It  Is  recognized  that 
some  basis  exists  for  additional  restrictions — 
for  example,  with  respect  to  investments  of 
Commissioners  and  employees  in  companies 
regulated  by  the  agency.  In  this  respect,  the 
Communications  Act,  proscribing  certain 
activities  and  Investments  of  Commissioners 
and  Commission  employees,  is  much  more 
restrictive  than  are  the  statutes  of  other 
regulatory  agencies,  which  as  a  general  rule, 
apply  only  to  Commissioners.' 

Recent  pronouncements  of  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  lend  vital  support 
to  the  view  that  conflict-of-lnt«rest  provi- 
sions, while  they  must  adequately  protect 
the  public  interest,  need  not  go  beyond  what 


ing  their  substance.     The  earlier  proposals     g-ricv  declared  by  the  President   (discussed     is  necessary  to  insure  that  protection.     Thus 


were  submitted  to  the  88th  Congress  and 
introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  1504.  S.  2319, 
and  S.  3033. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  commission  would  be  most 
happy  to  furnish  any  additional  Information 
that  may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the 
committee  to  which  this  proposal  Is  referred. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  William  Henry. 

Chairman. 


In  pt.  III).     Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill 
repeals  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  ( j) 
of  section  4  as  redundant. 
I 

Conflict-of-interest  provisions  in  the  law 
have  the  highly  salutary  purpose  of  Insuring 
that  Government  officials  act  In  the  public 
Interest  and  maintain  their  affairs  so  that 
no  actual  or  apparent  personal  financial 
motivations  cloud  their  official  decisions. 
With  this  objective,  we  are  in  full  accord. 

However,  section  4(b)  of  the  Communica- 


President  Kennedy.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  April  27,  1961,  recommending 
changes  in  the  conflict-of-interest  laws, 
stated:  "But  If  the  (existing  general) 
statutes  often  leave  Important  areas  unreg- 
ulated, they  also  often  serve  as  a  bar  to 
securing  Important  personal  services  for  the 
Government  through  excessive  regulation 
when  no  ethical  problem  really  exists." 

And  Congress  has  expressed  Its  attitude 
with  respect  to  this  general  problem  In  the 
legislative  history  of  the  1962  amendments  to 
the  conflict-of-interest  statutes.    The  House 


Explanation  of  Bill  To  Amend  Section  4  of 
THE  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
Amended,  With  Respect  to  Commission- 
£3!s,  Employees,  and  Executive  Reservists 
OF  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion 

In  the  88th  Congress,  bills  were  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Oommunlcatlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
Commissioners  and  employees  (S.  3033  and 
H.R.  12394),  special  Government  employees 
(S.  2319  and  H.R.  8155),  and  executive  re- 
servists (S.  1504  and  H.R.  6019).  No  hear- 
ings were  held  on  any  of  these  bills.  To  as- 
sist Congress  in  the  consideration  of  these 
measures,  we  have  consolidated  them  Into 
this  one  proposal  without  changing  their 
substance. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  provides  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  or  person  in  its 
employ  shall  be  financially  interested  in  the 
manufactiire  or  sale  of  radio  apparatus  or  of 
apparatus  for  wire  or  radio  communication; 
in  communication  by  wire  or  radio  or  In  radio 
transmission    of    energy;    in    any    company 


tions  Act,  adopted  in  1934  under  quite  dlf-  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  748,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
ferent  circumstances  than  prevail  today,  p  g)  states:  "It  Is  also  fundamental  to  the 
goes   far    beyond    recent   congressional    and     effectiveness  of  democratic  government,  that. 


administration  pronouncements  in  this  area 
and  is  substantially  Inconsistent  with  cur- 
rent national  policy. 

Congress  in  1962  extensively  revised  chap- 
ter 11  of  title  18,  United  tSates  Code,  dealing 
with  bribery,  and  conflicts  of  Interest  (Public 
Law  87-849.  approved  October  23, 1963) .  Sec- 
tion 208  of  that  revision  requires  nonpartlcl- 
patlon  by  officers  or  employees  In  matters  in 
which  they  have  financial  Interests.  It 
states: 


to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  most 
qualified  individuals  In  the  society  serve 
Its  government.  Accordingly,  legal  protec- 
tions against  conflicts  of  Interest  must  be 
so  designed  as  not  unnecessarily  or  unreason- 
ably to  impede  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion by  the  Government  of  those  men  and 
women  who  are  most  qualified  to  serve  it. 
An  essential  principle  underlying  the  staff- 
ing of  our  governmental  structure  is  that 
its    employees    should    not    be    denied    the 


"(a)   Except   as   permitted   by   subsection     opportunity  available  to  all  other  citizens,  to 
(b)  hereof,  whoever,  being  an  officer  or  em- 


ployee of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,  of  any  independent 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  including  a  special  Gov- 
ernment employee,  participates  personally 
and  substantially  as  a  Government  officer  or 
employee,    through   decision,    approval,   dls 


1  The  more  liberal  provisions  of  the  ICC 
act  (49  U.S.C.  305)  apply  to  members,  ex- 
aminers and  members  of  a  Joint  board;  the 
CAB  prohibition  applies  only  to  members  of 
the  Board  (49  U.S.C.  1321(b);  restrictions 
at  PAA  are  on  the  Administrator  and  Deputy 
Administrator  but  not  on  employees  of  the 


approval,  recommendation,  the  rendering  of  agency  (49  U.S.C.  1341(b)  and  1342(b)):  re- 
advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise.  In  a  strictlons  against  financial  Interests  with  re- 
judlclal  or  other  proceeding,  application,  re-  spect  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  apply 
quest  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination,  only  to  Commissioners  (16  U.S.C.  792);  em- 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  charge,  accusa-  ployees  are  Included  in  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
tlon,  arrest,  or  other  particular  matter  in  eral  Maritime  Commission  (46  U.S.C.  1111 
which,    to    his    knowledge,    he,    his   spouse,  (b)). 
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acquire  and  retain  private  economic  and 
other  interests,  except  where  actual  or  poten- 
tial conflicts  with  the  responsibility  of  such 
employees  to  the  public  interest  cannot  be 
avoided."  = 

Thus,  the  Commission  is  not  asking  for 
any  special  treatment  in  this  area,  but  L" 
seeking  to  have  the  antiquated  provisions 
of  its  statute  modified  to  reflect  the  present 
general  law  and  to  avoid  obvious  inequities 
which,  through  changed  circumstances  since 
its  enactment,  give  the  Communications  Act 
potentially  greater  coverage  than  we  feel  was 
either  intended  or  envisioned. 

There  is  no  legislative  history  to  explain 
the  meaning  Congress  attached  to  section 
4(b).  Since  its  enactment,  however,  far- 
reaching  changes  have  occurred  in  the  com- 
munications art,  and  the  Commission  now 
has  more  than  a  million  licensees.  Thus, 
every  corporate  executive  plane  xising  radio 
must  have  a  license  from  the  FCC.  States 
and  municipalities  are  licensees  of  police  and 
fire  radio  systems.  In  fact,  practically  every 
facet  of  the  industrial  complex  (farming, 
mining,  fishing,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, public  utilities,  etc.)  uses  radio  com- 
munication as  an  aid  to  business  operations 
and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  licensing  pro- 
visions of  the  Communications  Act. 

The  full  Import  of  this  vast  growth  in 
licensing  activity  is  itself  sufficient  to  cause 
a  reevaluation  of  the  coverage  of  section  4(b) . 
But  even  beyond  this  is  another  independent 
factor  also  tending  to  broaden  the  potential 
coverage  of  4(b)  "s  existing  language.  That 
is  the  increased  diversification  of  activity  and 
ftn.T,ncial  interests  of  companies  which  has 
occurred  in  the  past  three  decades  since  the 
section's  enactment.  Thus,  many  companies, 
through  a  complex  of  corporate  interrela- 
tionships and  business  organizations,  may 
have  some  remote  Interest  In  a  licensee  of 
the  Commission — which  fact  itself  might  re- 
quire considerable  research  to  uncover. 

These  factors  have  so  changed  the  factual 
tatses  on  which  any  worthwhile  approach  to 
the  problem  should  be  founded,  that  a  re- 
exanaination  of  the  entire  area  In  the  light 
of  present  conditions  appears  warranted. 

Even  as  to  companies  directly  involved  in 
broadcasting  or  communications  common 
carriers — the  eflfect  of  the  growth  of  mutual 
funds  must  be  considered.  Thus,  almost  any 
mutual  fund  would  likely  contain  some 
shares  in  AT.  &  T..  GE.  RCA.  or  some  such 
company  which — as  noted  herein — we  agree 
Commissioners  and  employees  should  not  be 
permitted  to  invest  in  directly.  However, 
where  the  employee's  flnanclal  Interest  in 
such  company — through  Investment  in  shares 
of  a  mutual  fund — is  so  remote  or  incon- 
sequential that  he  would  not  be  barred  under 
18  U.S.C.  208  from  participation  in  matters 
involving  such  companies,  then  the  Commu- 
nications Act  should  be  clarified  to  permK; 
him  to  hold  such  Investments. 

The  effects  of  such  wide  disparity  between 
the  potential  reach  of  section  4(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  and  existing  national 
policy  are  difficult  to  evaluate  but  would  all 
be  of  an  adverse  nattire.  Thus,  It  can  be 
safely  presumed  that  its  broad  restrictions 
have  the  tendency  to  discourage  potential 
applicants  for  employment  with  the  Com- 
mlsslon.i  And  Commission  personnel  are 
distressed  with  the  circumstance  that  an  in- 
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■S.  Rept.  No.  2213,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
also  quotes  from  President  Kennedy's  Apr. 
27,  1961  special  message  that  some  of  the 
statutes  "create  wholly  unnecessary  obsta- 
cles to  recruiting  qualified  people  for  Gov- 
ernment service."  The  report  refers  to  this 
as  the  "consensus"  of  views,  p.  5. 

••Unlike  the  general  conflict-of-interest 
statute  which  forbids  participation  In  mat- 
ters in  which  an  employee  has  a  financial 
interest  (10  U.S.C.  200).  sec.  4(b)  does  not 
have  a  provision  for  waiver  of  Insubstantial 
financial  interests. 


vestment,  considered  safe,  Is  found  to  be  In 
violation  of  section  4(b) . 

The  proposed  amendment  would  continue 
to  prevent  the  same  types  of  activities — 
i.e.,  Investment,  employment  by,  or  holding 
"official  relation  to"  certain  types  of  com- 
panies. It  would  continue  to  apply  these 
prohibitions  both  to  Commissioners  and 
Commission  employees.  It  would  continue 
to  preclude  direct  investment  by  Commis- 
sioners and  Commission  employees  in  broad- 
casting or  communications  common  carriers, 
the  primary  fields  of  Commission  regulatory 
activity.  Moreover,  it  would  continue  to 
apply  to  relationships  with  and  investments 
in  companies  a  substantial  part  of  whose 
activities  consists  of  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  radio  apparatus  or  of  apparatus  for  wire 
or  radio  commimication  or  the  providing  of 
services  to  radio  broadcasters  or  to  common 
carriers  offering  communication  services  by 
wire  or  radio.  The  language  also  adds  a 
specific  reference  to  prohibit  official  rela- 
tionships with  or  investment  in  companies 
a  substaiatial  part  of  whose  activities  Is  the 
installation,  servicing,  or  maintenance  of 
apparatus  used  for  the  transmission  of 
commimlcations  by  wire  or  radio.  These 
provisions  would,  for  example,  preclude  in- 
vestment in  networks,  manufacturers  of 
telephones,  radio  and  television  sets.  etc. 
However,  a  furniture  store  which  happens  to 
include  a  broadcast  licensee  among  its  cus- 
tomers would  not  ordinarily  be  a  prohibited 
investment,  nor  would  a  department  store 
which  handles  televi.'sion  sets  among  count- 
less thousands  of  other  items.  Such  oper- 
ations clearly  have  no  bearing  upon  any 
conflicts  of  Interest,  real  or  apparent,  which 
the  section  is  designed  to  prevent. 

This  part  of  the  proposed  amendment,  fin- 
ally, would  extend  to  investment,  etc..  in  a 
holding  company,  mutual  fund,  or  other  in- 
vestment company  whose  activities  are  con- 
centrated substantially  in  broadcasting,  com- 
munications by  wire,  or  the  other  mentioned 
activities. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  nonparticipa- 
tion  test  of  Public  Law  87-849  could  well 
apply,  i.e..  whether  the  Investment  Is  so  sub- 
stantial as  likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of 
the  services  which  the  Govenunent  may  ex- 
pect or  whether  It  Is  too  remote  or  Inconse- 
quential to  affect  the  Integrity  of  such  serv- 
ices.    (See  18  U.S.C.  208(b)  quoted  above.) 

The  proposed  amendment  would,  how- 
ever, make  clear  that  It  is  not  Intended  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  companies  whose  in- 
cidental use  of  radio,  etc..  could  unneces- 
sarily and  unfairly  limit  the  investment 
opportunities  available  to  Commission  em- 
ployees contrary  to  the  expressed  congres- 
sional and  administration  policy  of  the  1952 
amendments  to  the  general  conflict-of-in- 
terest laws.  The  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  the  substantive  statute 
under  which  the  Commission  operates,  should 
be  amended  to  conform  to  this  overall 
policy. 

The  Commission  agrees  that  actual  or  ap- 
parent conflicts  of  interest  should  be  avoided 
and  prohibited.  However,  as  shown,  we  be- 
lieve the  limitations  of  section  4(b)  poten- 
tially go  far  beyond  what  was  ever  envis- 
ioned and  the  section's  prohibitions  are  cer- 
Ulnly  much  more  extensive  than  required  in 
order  to  avoid  actual  conflicts  of  Interest  or 
even  the  "appearance  of  evil." 

The  general  conflict-of-interest  laws — re- 
vised In  1962.  together  with  some  additional 
requirements  as  contained  In  the  proposed 
amendment— directed  to  this  agency  and 
covering  the  major  fields  of  Commission  ac- 
tivity, would  seem  to  provide  adequate  statu- 
tory standards  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
In  this  area  . 

Additionally,  the  President,  by  Executive 
order  (E.G.  10939.  May  5.  1961.  28  F.R.  3951), 
has  prescribed  standards  of  conduct  for  Pres- 
idential appointees.  And  the  Commission, 
by   administrative   order    (see.   e.g.,   Revised 


Administrative  Order  No.  10,  FCC  63-234 
March  8,  1963) ,  imposes  a  niunber  of  restrlc 
tlons  on  employee  conduct  such  as  outside 
employment.  Should  any  circumstances 
arise  where  further  restrictions  appear 
needed,  the  Commission  could  act  admlnU 
tratlvely  on  the  matter. 

II 
The  proposed  amendment  exempts  from 
the  flnanclal  interest  provisions  of  subsec 
tion  (b)  of  section  4  "special  Government 
employees"  as  that  term  is  defined  in  Pub 
lie  Law  87-849,  76  Stat.  1119,  approved  Octo- 
ber  23.  1962.  The  broad  scope  of  existing  sec- 
tion 4(b),  or  even  of  section  4(b)(2)  as 
herein  proposed  to  be  amended,  stands  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  part-time  consultants 
contemplated  by  Public  Law  87-849,  which 
has  liberalized  the  conflict-of-interest  stand- 
ards  as  they  apply  to  special  Government  em- 
ployees.  That  bill  is  designed  to  "help  the 
Government  obtain  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  persons  with  special 
knowledge  and  skills  whose  principal  em- 
ployment is  outside  the  Government."  (At- 
torney General's  "Memorandum  Regarding 
Conflict-of-interest  Provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-849,"  dated  January  28,  1963  (28  FR 
985).) 

Thus,  a  "special  Government  employee" 
could  own  stock  or  business  interests  in  the 
communications  Industry  while  he  is  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  b.o^sls  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  an  employee  would  continue  to 
remain  fully  subject  to  all  the  conflict-of- 
interest  standards  now  contained  in  Public 
Law  87-849.  And  In  the  event  a  "special  Gov- 
ernment  employee"  should  become  a  regular 
employee  of  the  Commission,  or  a  member 
thereof,  he  would  then  become  subject  to 
section  4(b)  (2)  of  the  Communications  Act. 
In  short.  It  is  not  Intended  to  confer  on  "spe- 
cial Government  employees"  any  ri^^hts  be- 
yond those  now  set  out  In  Public  Law  87- 
849. 

ni 

Paragraph  3  of  the  proposed  revision  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  would  exempt  from  the  financial 
Interest  provisions  of  such  section  persons 
acting  as  executive  resen-lsts  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  section  710  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (69  Stat, 
583.  50  use.  App.  2160(e)  ),  and  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Government  in  a  full- 
time  capacity  and  those  executive  reservista 
employed  full-time  in  time  of  war  or  diwlng 
periods  of  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President. 

The  executive  reserve  program,  approved  In 
Congress  In  1955  as  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 710  of  the  Efefense  Production  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2160(e)),  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
training  of  a  nucleus  executive  reserve  for 
emplojTnent  In  executive  positions  In  Gov- 
ernment during  periods  of  emergency.  It 
fvu-ther  authorized  the  President  to  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  exemption  of  members 
of  such  reserve  from  the  operation  of  the 
confilct-of-lnterest  provisions  In  sections 
281.  283.  284.  434.  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  i  section  99  of  title  5)  .^    The 


♦  Public  Law  87-849.  approved  Oct.  23, 
1962.  and  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  provides  in  sec.  2  thereof 
that  "All  exemptions  from  the  provisions  of 
sees.  281.  282,  283,  284.  434  or  1914  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  heretofore  cre- 
ated or  authorized  by  statute  which  are  In 
force  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act  shall, 
on  and  after  that  date,  be  deemed  to  be  ex- 
emptions from  sees.  203,  204.  205,  207.  208. 
or  209,  respectively,  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  except  to  the  extent  that  they 
affect  officers  or  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government,  of  any  Inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
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President  exercised  the  authority  thus 
granted  him  and  promulgated,  on  February 
15,  1956.  Executive  Order  No.  10660  estab- 
lishing the  National  Defense  Executive  Re- 
serve. That  Executive  order  has  since  been 
amended  in  minor  respects. 

A  number  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Including  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  have 
established  units  of  the  National  Defense 
Executive  Reserve,  ptu-suant  to  the  forego- 
ing authority.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  its  reservists 
have  been  given  broad  training  at  periodic 
Intervals  in  the  work  of  the  variotis  bureaus 
and  offices  to  which  they  have  been  desig- 
nated. Such  training  is  designed  with  the 
objective  of  providing  these  reservists  with 
the  capability  of  fulfilling  the  executive  po- 
sition in  such  bureaus  and  offices  Involving 
the  administration  of  the  Communications 
Act.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  their  mobiliza- 
tion In  a  national  emergency,  such  reservists 
will  have  had  the  necessary  training  to  as- 
sume the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such 
bureaus  and  officeK  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  and  responsibilities  as  may  be 
duly  delegated  to  the  Commission  in  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

For  the  purpose  of  recruitment  for  the 
executive  reserve  training  program  of  the 
Commission,  the  financial  interest  provisions 
of  section  4(bi  of  the  Communications  Act 
have  been  found  to  be  imduly  restrictive  and 
have  deterred  well-qualified  persons  from 
accepting  appointment  for  training  as  ex- 
ecutive reservists  in  the  Commission's  unit 
of  the  National  Defense  Executive  Reserve. 
It  is  these  people  who.  by  reason  of  their 
past  employment  in  the  Commission  or  em- 
ployment in  executive  positions  in  the  com- 
munications industry,  are  the  best  qualified 
and  most  valuable  to  serve  the  Government 
as  full-time  Commission  employees  in  peri- 
ods of  national  emergency  or  time  of  war. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  repeal  as  un- 
necessary the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(])  of  section  4.  which  appears  redundant 
In  the  light  of  section  208  of  title  18.' 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commission 
strongly  urges  adoption  of  this  proposal  as 
one  of  important  practical  significance  to  Its 
employees  and  one  which  can  be  accom- 
plished consistent  with  the  recent  expres- 
sions of  congressional  and  administration 
intent,  while  providing  full  protection  to  the 
public  interest  in  leaving  administrative 
proceedings  free  from  actual  or  potential 
conflicts  of  Interest. 

Adopted:  November  12.  1964, 

Commissioner  Ford  absent. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1934.  TO  CONFORM 
TO  THE  CONVENTION  FOR  THE 
SAFETY  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA,  LONDON 
(1960) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 


the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  whom  they 
are  no  longer  applicable."  Further,  sec.  3 
of  said  Public  Law  87-649  reads  as  follows: 
"sec.  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C. 
99)  Is  repealed." 

'^^That  sentence  provides:  "•  •  •  No  com- 
missioner shall  participate  in  any  hearing 
or  proceeding  in  which  he  has  a  precunlary 
Interest."  It  would  seem  that  nonpartlclpa- 
tlon  by  a  Commissioner  in  any  hearing  or 
proceeding  in  which  he  has  a  pecuniary  in- 
terest (sec.  4(J),  Communications  Act) 
is,  if  anything,  not  as  broad  as  the  non- 
participation  In  a  wider  variety  of  activities 
enumerated  by  18  U.S.C.  208  in  which,  to  his 
knowledge,  he.  his  spouse,  minor  child,  etc.. 
has  a  financial  Interest. 


tions  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  con- 
form to  the  Convention  for  the  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea,  London  (1960).  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  194S>  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
to  conform  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  London  (1960), 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

Federal    Communications 

Commission. 
Washington,  DC.  April  26. 1965. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  part  of  Its  legislative  program 
for  the  89th  Congress  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  to  conform  to  the 
Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  London    (1960). 

Pursuant  to  its  terms,  the  convention 
comes  into  force  on  May  26.  1965.  Article  I 
(a)  thereof  requires  that  the  contracting 
governments,  including  the  United  States. 
undertake  to  promulgate  all  laws  necessary 
to  give  the  convention  full  and  complete 
effect. 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  Its  considera- 
tion. We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bu- 
reau that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  consideration.  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of  our 
draft  bill  and  explanatory  statement  on  this 
subject. 

Early  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendments  would  be  appreciated 
In  view  of  the  early  date  at  which  the  con- 
vention will  come  into  effect.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  happy  to  furnish  any  addi- 
tional Information  that  may  be  desired  by 
the  Senate  or  by  the  committee  to  which 
this  proposal  is  referred. 
Yours  sincerely, 

E.  William  Henry, 

Chairman. 

Explanation  of  Bill  To  Amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  Amended,  To 
Conform  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  London  (1960) 
Upon  the  Invitation  of  the  Inter-Govem- 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
a  conference  was  held  In  London  during  May 
and  June  1960,  a  major  purpose  of  which  was 
the  drafting  of  a  convention  to  replace  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,  signed  in  London  in  1948.  The 
Commission  was  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence by  Commissioner  Robert  T.  Bartley, 
and  by  Curtis  B.  Plummer,  Harold  R.  Wood- 
yard,  and  Duncan  Peters  of  the  Commis- 
sion's staff. 

As  a  result  of  Its  deliberations,  the  con- 
ference prepared  and  opened  for  signature 
and  acceptance  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960 
(SOLAS),  to  replace  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1948. 


Pursuant  to  article  XI  of  SOLAS,  the  In- 
ter-Governmental Marine  Consultative  Or- 
ganization has  Informed  all  governments 
which  have  signed  or  accepted  the  present 
convention  (including  the  United  States) 
that  it  shall  come  into  force  on  May  26, 
1965. 

Article  1(b)  of  SOLAS  requires,  among 
other  things,  that  the  contracting  govern- 
ments undertake  to  promulgate  all  laws 
necessary  to  give  the  convention  full  and 
complete  effect.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that  Congress  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  SOLAS  by  amending  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  as  set  forth  in  the 
attached  proposal. 

The  major  substantive  changes  recom- 
mended herein  are :  ( 1 )  the  extension  of  the 
application  of  compulsory  radio  installation 
requirements  to  cargo  ships  as  low  as  300 
gross  tons  (now  500  gross  tons);  (2)  elim- 
ination of  nuclear  ships  from  the  Commis- 
sion's exemption  authority;  and  (3)  elim- 
ination of  applicability  of  the  compulsory 
radio  requirements  of  part  n,  title  III.  of  the 
Communications  Act  to  vessels  while  they 
are  navigating  on  the  Great  Lakes.  An  ex- 
planation of  specific  changes  follows. 

Section  1  of  this  proposal  would  amend 
the  following  subsections  of  section  3  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934: 

1.  A  definition  of  the  term  "nuclear  ship" 
is  added  in  subsection  (w). 

2.  Subsection  (x)  Is  revised  by  s-jbstl- 
tuting  "radiotelegraph  autoalarm"  for  "auto- 
alarm"  wherever  the  latter  term  appears  In 
this  subsection.  This  differentiates  it  from 
the  radiotelephone  auto  alarm  and  conforms 
the  terminology  of  the  Communications  Act 
to  that  used  in  the  SOLAS  Convention. 
(See  regulations  2(b),  10,  ch.  IV.  SOLAS 
1960.) 

3.  Subsection  (y)  is  revised  editorially,  and 
the  phrase  "country  to  which  the  ship  be- 
longs" is  changed  to  read  "country  in  which 
the  ship  Is  registered"  in  conformance  with 
convention  usage. 

4.  A  new  subsection  (z)  has  been  added, 
defining  the  term  "radio  officer",  in  view  of 
the  adoption  of  that  term  in  SOLAS  1960. 
(See  regulation  2(c),  ch.  TV,  SOLAS  1960.) 
The  present  subsection  (z)  is  redesignated 
"(aa)." 

5.  Present  subsections  (aa)  through  (dd) 
are  redesignated  "(bb)"  through  "(ee)," 
respectively,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  new 
designation  given  the  present  subsection  (z) . 

6.  Present  subsections  (ee)  and  (ff)  are 
deleted,  Inasmuch  as  the  terms  therein  de- 
fined ("existing  installation"  and  "new  In- 
stallation") have  not  been  employed  In  parts 
II  and  III  of  title  III  of  the  Communications 
Act  or  In  the  Commission's  rules.  Subsec- 
tion (gg)  is  redesignated  "(ff) ." 

Section  2  of  this  proposal  amends  section 
351  of  the  Communications  Act  in  the  follow- 
ing respects: 

1.  The  heading  of  that  section  Is  amended 
to  read  "Ship  Radio  Stations  and  Operations" 
to  conform  to  SOLAS  terminology. 

2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(i)  The  minimum  gross  tonnage  of  cargo 
vessels  to  which  the  compulsory  radio  re- 
quirements apply  is  lowered  from  500  gross 
tons  to  300  gross  tons  to  conform  to  the  con- 
vention. (Regulations  3  and  4,  ch.  IV,  reg- 
ulation 12,  ch.  V,  SOLAS  1960.) 

(II)  The  term  "radio  Installation"  is 
changed,  to  "radio  station"  to  conform  to 
SOLAS;termlnology. 

(III)  The  term  "radio  officer"  Is  used  for 
clarification  and  in  accordance  with  SOLAS 
terminology. 

(Iv)  New  subparagraphs  "(1)"  and  "(11)" 
are  added  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a).  They  require  that  all  passenger  ships, 
and  all  cargo  ships  of  1,600  gross  tons  and  up- 
ward, be  fitted  with  a  radiotelegraph  sta- 
tion, and  permit  cargo  ships  between  300  and 
1,600  gross  tons  the  option  of  carrying  a 
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radiotelephone  station.  This  clarifles  exist- 
ing law  (sections  355  and  356  of  the  Com- 
munications Act),  and  reflects  the  new  300- 
gross-ton  exception  provision  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  subsection  ( a ) . 

3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  Is  clari- 
fied editorially. 

4.  The  proviso  clauses  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  ( 2 )  of  subsection  ( a )  are  deleted  because 
they  are  no  longer  necessary. 

Section  3  of  this  proposal  would  amend  the 
following  subsections  of  section  352  of  the 
Communications  Act : 

1.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "on  the 
Great  Lakes". 

2.  Paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  are  added  to  ex- 
cept from  the  provisions  of  part  II.  title  III. 
of  the  act  vessels  navigating  solely  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
vessels  which  navigate  both  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  on  the  open  sea  while  those  vessels 
are  on  the  Great  Lakes.  (Regulation  3(b). 
ch.  1,  and  regulation  1(b).  ch.  IV,  SOLAS 
1960.) 

3.  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  except 
nuclear  ships  from  the  Commission's  exemp- 
tion authority.  (Regulation  3.  ch.  VIII, 
SOLAS  1960. 1  Paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  makes 
It  clear  that  a  passenger  ship  meeting  one  of 
the  voyage  patterns  described  in  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  exempted  from  the  requirements 
of  part  II.  title  III.  of  the  Commvuilcatlons 
Act.     (See.  Western  Trader.  FCC  60-553.) 

4.  A  new  subsection  (d)  is  added  to  spell 
out  the  Commission's  authority  to  grant  ex- 
emption from  radio  direction  finding  appa- 
ratus requirements  ( In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulation 12(b),  ch.  V.  SOLAS  1960,  as  regards 
shlp>6  subject  to  SOLAS).  This  amendment 
Is  desirable  to  clarify  the  exemption  author- 
ity of  the  Commission. 

Section  4  of  this  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tion 353  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  The  heading  is  changed  to  read:  "Radio 
Otflcers.  Watches,  Auto  Alarm.  Radiotelegraph 
Equipped  Ships." 

2.  Since  the  SOLAS  1960  rectified  previous 
amblgxxity  which  existed  in  the  SOLAS  1948 
concerning  the  terms  "installation"  and  "sta- 
tion," editorial  clarifications  have  been  made 
throughout  this  section  by  replacing  the 
terms  "Installation,"  "auto  alarm,"  and 
"qualified  operator"  with  the  terms  '"station." 
"radiotelegraph  auto  alarm."  and  "radio  of- 
ficer." 

3.  Subsection  (c)  has  been  amended  to  In- 
clude the  phrase  "while  being  navigated  In 
the  open  aea  outside  of  a  harbor  or  port"  in 
substitution  for  the  present  phrase  "while 
being  navigated  outside  a  harbor  or  port." 
This  change  makes  the  language  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  353  consistent  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  {>aragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  351. 

4.  Subsection  (c)  has  also  been  amended 
to  providethat  the  continuous  watch  is  to  be 
maintained  whenever  the  station  Is  not  being 
used  for  authorized  trafiDc. 

Section  5  of  this  proposal  amends  section 
354  of  the  Communications  Act  to  make  edi- 
torial changes  in  subsection  (a)  and  to 
change  subsection  (8^  to  require  a  continu- 
ous watch  whenever  the  station  Is  not  used 
for  authorized  traffic.  (Regulation  7.  ch.  IV. 
SOLAS  1960.) 

Section  6  of  this  proposal  would  amend  sec- 
tion 355  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  The  heading  section  355  Is  amended  to 
read:  "Technical  Requirements — Radiotele- 
graph Equipped  Ships." 

2.  New  subsections  (a)  through  (1)  replace 
the  present  subsections  (a)  through  (h)  to 
conform  to  the  technical  requirements  for 
radiotelegraph  stations  as  set  out  In  the 
following  regulations  found  In  chapter  rv, 
SOLAS  1960:  355(a):  Regulations  9(a)(1) 
and    9(b);    355(b):    Regulations    8(a)     and 


8(e);  355(c):  Regulations  8(b)  and  8(c); 
355(d):  Regulations  9(e)  and  9(h);  355(e): 
Regulation  9(g);  355(f):  Regulation  9(J); 
355(g):  Regulations  9(k)  and  9(o);  355(h): 
Regulations  8(d)  and  11(f);  355(1):  Regula- 
tions 11(a)  and  11(b). 

Section  7  of  this  proposal  amends  section 
356  of  the  Communications  Act  to  conform 
to  the  technical  requirements  for  radiotele- 
phone equipped  ships  as  set  out  in  regula- 
tion 4.  chapter  IV,  SOLAS  1960,  and  to  the 
following  provisions  of  that  chapter:  356(a)  : 
Regulations  14(a)  and  14(b);  356(b):  Reg- 
ulations 15(b)  and  15(f);  356(c):  Regula- 
tion 15(c)  (1);  also  section  356(c)  is  made 
consistent  with  section  355(e) ;  356(d)  :  Reg- 
ulation 15(1). 

Section  8  of  this  proposal  amends  the 
heading  and  text  of  section  357  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  by  substituting  "survival 
craft"  in  lieu  of  "lifeboat."  to  conform  to  the 
terminology  used  in  Geneva  1959  and  SOLAS 
1960. 

Section  9  of  this  proposal  amends  sub- 
Fectlon  (a)  of  section  359  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  by  making  editorial  amendments 
and  by  adding  the  requirement  that  the 
master  of  a  ship  of  the  United  States  equipped 
with  a  radio  transmitting  apparatus  which 
encounters  subfreezing  air  temperatures  as- 
sociated with  gale  force  winds  causing  severe 
ice  accretion  on  superstructures,  or  winds 
of  force  10  or  above  on  the  Beaufort  scale 
for  which  no  storm  warning  has  been  re- 
ceived, shall  make  the  necessary  transmis- 
sion as  provided  by  that  subsection.  (Reg- 
ulation 2(a).  ch.  V.  SOLAS   1960.) 

Section  10  of  this  proposal  amends  sec- 
tion 361  of  the  Communications  Act  to 
change  the  terminology  of  the  certificates 
to  conform  to  the  terminology  used  In  the 
convention. 

Adopted  by  the  Commission  December  9, 
1964.     Commissioner  Lee  absent. 


JOINT  RATES  FOR  CERTAIN 
COMMON  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1003  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
common  carriers  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  enter  into 
joint  rates,  provide  for  their  regulation 
by  a  joint  board,  and  for  other  purix)ses. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
for  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1950)  to  amend  section 
1003  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  common  carriers  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
enter  into  joint  rates,  provide  for  their 
regulation  by  a  joint  board,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  March   30,  1963. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recommend  to  the  Congress  for  its  consider- 
ation the  enclosed  draft  of  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1003  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  common  carriers  under  the 
jurisdictloa  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  enter  into 
Joint  rates,  provide  for  their  regulation  by  a 
Joint  board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  three  agencies  have  cooperated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  bill. 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to 
submission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
and  its  enactment  would  be  consistent  with 
the  administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
John  Harllee, 
Chairman.  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Charles    A.    Webb, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 


Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  a  Bill 
"To  Amend  Section  1003  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  To  Authorize  Com- 
mon Carriers  Under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
THE  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  Interst.\te 
Commerce  Commission  To  Enter  Into 
Joint  Rates.  Provide  for  Their  Recusa- 
tion BY  A  Joint  Board,  and  for  Other 
Purposes" 

Section  1003  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
provides  for  Joint  rates  between  air  and  other 
common  carriers,  and  In  the  case  of  joint 
rates  between  air  carriers  and  carriers  subject 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for 
a  joint  board  composed  of  representatives  of 
both  agencies  to  pass  upon  such  Joint  rates 
in  accordance  with  standards  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  represents 
coordinated  efforts  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would 
create  a  new  joint  board  comprised  of  one 
member  each  from  such  agencies  to  handle 
through  service  and  joint  rates  between 
places  in  the  United  States  or  In  its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions  or  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  territories  or  possessions  of  any 
combination  of  air,  water,  and  ground  car- 
riers where  such  rates  are  not  subject  to  the 
Individual  regulatory  Jurisdiction  of  any  one 
of  these  agencies. 

Also,  the  proposed  legislation  sets  up  proce- 
dures for  the  filing  and  observance  of  tariffs; 
requires  the  maintenance  of  Just  and  reason- 
able rates  and  divisions;  empowers  the  Joint 
board  to  prescribe  Joint  rates  and  divisions, 
to  suspend  rates  and  to  determine  repara- 
tions; and  sets  up  a  new  rule  of  ratemaklng 
which  the  joint  board  must  follow  In  exercis- 
ing Its  powers  with  respect  to  Joint  rates. 

Jurisdiction  over  Joint  rates  between  air 
and  water  carriers,  now  held  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  between  air  and 
ground  carriers,  now  held  by  the  Joint  boards 
presently  authorized  under  section  1003, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  joint  board. 
Thus,  the  new  Joint  board  would  be  per- 
mitted to  authorize  Joint  rates  between  motor 
and  water  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  water  carriers  subject  to 
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the  Intercoastal   Shipping  Act  of   1933    (ex- 
clusive of  those  in  the  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  would  open 
up  new  opportunities  for  all  carriers,  as  well 
as  providing  a  sound  basis  for  arrangements 
which  could  greatly  Increase  service  and  con- 
venience to  the  general  public. 


RETIREMENT    OF   ENLISTED   MEM- 
BERS    OF     THE     COAST     GUARD 

RESERVE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  a  comparative  type  showing 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  comparative  type  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1951)  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  enlisted  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  comparative  type  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  D.C.  April  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  submitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  14.  United  States  Code, 
section  755(e)  relating  to  the  retirement 
benefits  for  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve. 

The  purpose  of  tlie  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  for  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  with  20  years'  active  service 
the  same  benefits  now  provided  enlisted 
members  of  the  regular  Coast  Guard  under 
14  use.  355,  and  members  of  the  Navy 
Fleet  Reserve  under  10  U.S.C.  6330. 

Any  enlisted  member  of  the  regular  Coast 
Guard  who  has  completed  20  years'  service 
may  voluntarily  retire  from  active  service, 
pursuant  to  section  355  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  with  retired  pay  computed  on 
the  basis  of  2y2  percent  of  basic  pay  for  each 
year  of  service.  No  similar  provision  is  made 
for  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve. 

However,  section  755(e)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  now  provides  that  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  retirement  benefits  as  prescribed 
by  law  for  personnel  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Included  In  the  retirement  benefits  for  naval 
reservists  is  voluntary  retirement  upon  com- 
pletion of  20  years'  active  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  at  half  pay,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 6327  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
The  benefits  of  this  section  are  limited,  how- 
ever, to  persons  who  were  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  on  January  1,  1953.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  therefore,  does  not  apply 
to  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve who  were  not  members  thereof  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1953. 

Under  section  6330  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  an  enlisted  member  of  the  Naval 


Reserve  who  has  completed  20  years  or  more 
of  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  may 
voluntarily  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve. 
Each  member  so  transferred  is  entitled  to 
retainer  pay  computed  at  2'/2  percent  of  his 
basic  pay  times  his  years  of  service.  The 
Fleet  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  originally  a  part 
of  the  Naval  Reserve,  became  a  separate  en- 
tity and  a  component  of  the  regular  Navy  as 
of  January  1,  1953.  Members  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  are  transferred  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve of  the  Navy  after  30  years  of  service 
or  when  found  not  phys'ically  qualified  under 
section  6331  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  also  have  cer- 
tain obligations  and  privileges  differing  from 
those  of  members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  of 
the  Navy. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  no  equivalent  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve.     Consequently  it  cannot,  un- 
der section  755(e)   of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,    utilize    as   a    basis   for    retirement   of 
enlisted  reservists  the  provisions  of  section 
6330  of  title  10.     The  purpose  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve   is   to  retain   a  reservoir   of   trained 
qualified  men  capable  of  immediately  under- 
taking full  naval  duties  on  short  notice  in 
the  event  of  war  or  national  emergency.    The 
purpose  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  is  identi- 
cal and  while  some  greater  control  over  mem- 
bers of  the  Fleet  Reserve  is  retained  by  the 
Navy,  It  is  believed  that  in  practice  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  serves  the  same  purpose  with 
substantially    equal    effectiveness.      As    the 
ultimate   goal   of  both  services  is   to  retain 
a  cadre  of  trained  personnel  for  recall  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  time  of  war  or  emergency.  It 
would   appear   fair  and   just  to  provide   for 
enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
who  joined  the  service  after  January  1,  1953. 
the  same  benefits  upon  the  completion  of  20 
years'   active  service  that   are   now   possible 
for    enlisted    members    of    a    sister    service. 
Moreover,   the  proposed   bill   Is   Intended   to 
place  the  enlisted  reservist  of  the  Coast  Guard 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  enlisted  mem- 
bers  of    the   regular    Coast    Guard    who.    as 
noted  above,  can  voluntarily  retire  with  pay 
upon  the  completion  of  20  years'  active  serv- 
ice.   There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  for 
any  difference  in  retirement  benefits  between 
the  two  categories  of  Coast  Guard  enlisted 
personnel. 

In  the  event  of  passage  of  the  bill,  ex- 
penditures thereunder  would  commence  In 
1965  when  the  first  enlisted  reservist  becomes 
eligible  for  retirement  under  its  provisions. 
The  retirement  pay  will  be  approximately 
$2,400  per  annum.  Because  very  few  enlisted 
reservists  are  recalled  to  active  duty  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  It  Is  expected  that 
no  more  than  11  reservists  will  qualify  under 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  by  1983. 
These  annual  expenditures  would  Increase 
gradually  from  $2,400  In  1965  to  approxi- 
mately $26,400  in  1985.  Thereafter,  costs 
would  remain  level. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  sim- 
ilar bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowler. 


undergoing  training,  on  training  duty  with 
pay,  or  when  engaged  In  authorized  travel  to 
or  from  such  duty,  shall  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  provided  for  personnel  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  of  corresponding  grade,  rating, 
and  length  of  service.  In  determining  length 
of  service  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  included  all  service  for  which 
credit  is  given  by  law  to  members  of  the  Reg- 
ular Coast  Guard. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  chapter  13  of  this 
title,  except  for  sections  461,  462  and  485(c). 
shall  apply  to  members  of  the  Reserve  under 
the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as  are 
applicable  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Regular  Coast  Guard.  ^ 

(c)  Members  of  the  Reserve  who  suffer 
sickness,  disease,  disability,  or  death  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as  prescribed 
by  law  for  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who 
suffer  sickness,  disease,  disability,  or  death 
under  similar  conditions. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Reserve,  when  on  ac- 
tive duty  or  when  retired  for  disability,  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section  253(a) 
of  title  42,  and,  when  on  active  duty  other 
than  training  duty  or  when  retired  for  dis- 
ability, shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
section  253(b)   of  title  42. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 
except  enlisted  members  retiring  on  the  basis 
of  years  of  active  service,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  retirement  benefits  as  prescribed 
by  law  for  personnel  of  the  Naval  Ress^e, 
and  wherever  any  such  law  confers  author- 
ity upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  similar 
authority  shall  be  deemed  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  be  exercised  with 
respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Giiard  Reserve  requesting  retirement  on  the 
basis  of  years  of  active  service  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  the  same  retirement  rights,  benefits, 
and  privileges  as  prescribed  by  law  for  en- 
listed members  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard. 

(f )  Any  former  member  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  other  than  a  temporary  member, 
honorably  discharged  or  discharged  under 
honorable  conditions  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  after  February  18,  1941,  and  before 
January  1,  1949,  who  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge had  completed  at  least  30  years  of 
active  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  other 
than  active  duty  for  training,  or  who  had 
completed  at  least  20  years  of  active  service 
other  than  active  duty  for  training  the  last 
10  of  which  he  served  In  the  11 -year  period 
Immediately  preceding  his  discharge,  shall 
upon  his  request  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  retired  pay. 
only  after  being  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  had  he 
been  retired  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve under  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1936 
Instead  of  being  discharged. 


Comparative    Type    Showing     Changes    in 

Existing  Law  Made  by  the  Proposed  Bill 

(Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed 

In  brackets;  new  matter  Is  In  Italic) 

section    755    of  TITLE    14,    UNITED   STATES   CODE 

§  755  Benefits. 

(a)  Personnel   of  the   Reserve   when   en- 
gaged on  active  duty,  on  active  duty  while 


NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  WILD  PRED- 
ATORY MAMMALS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Callison  of  the  Nation- 
al Audubon  Society  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior's  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife 
Management  relating  to  predator  and 
rodent  control  in  the  United  States. 

A  careful  study  of  this  report  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  need  for 
changes  in  our  present  control  programs, 
particularly  in  outlook.  In  my  opinion, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  predatory 
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mammals  are  among  the  wildlife  re- 
sources of  interest  and  value  to  the 
American  people.  Control  should  be 
limited  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pro- 
tect other  resources  and  human  health. 
Conservation  practices  should  be  fol- 
lowed that  would  stop  the  killing  of  such 
animals  when  it  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  society. 

Representative  John  Dingell  has  in- 
troduced in  the  House  a  bill  to  help 
achieve  this  goal.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
join  with  him  in  this  endeavor  by  intro- 
ducing an  identical  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  introduce,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Douglas,  Senator 
Neubercer,  and  Senator  Randolph,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  policy  and  program  with  re- 
spect to  wild  predatory  mammals,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1952)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  and  program  with  respect 
to  wild  predatory  mammals,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Ma^j  12,  1965 


GRADUAL  REDUCTION  AND  ELIM- 
INATION OF  EXCISE  TAX  ON  AU- 
TOMOBILES, PARTS,  AND  ACCES- 
SORIES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  gradual  reduction  and  even- 
tual elimination  of  the  Federal  excise  tax 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  and  the 
tax  on  automobile  parts  and  accessories. 

My  bill  will  accomplish  this  in  three 
stages. 

On  July  1  this  year,  the  10-percent  tax 
on  passenger  cars  would  drop  to  7  per- 
cent; on  July  1,  1966,  to  3^2  percent; 
and  on  July  1,  1967,  to  zero. 

The  tax  on  automobile  parts  and  ac- 
cessories is  now  8  percent.  Under  my 
bill,  it  would  drop  to  5  percent  on  July 
1  of  this  year;  to  2^2  percent  on  July  1, 
1966;  and  to  zero  1  year  later. 

Thus,  my  bill  provides  for  full  repeal 
starting  July  1,  1967,  of  the  excise  taxes 
on  passenger  cars  and  parts  and  acces- 
sories. 

Full  repeal  would  save  U.S.  automobile 
buyers  nearly  $2',^  billion  a  year  in  taxes. 

While  the  tax  is  a  manufacturers'  ex- 
cise tax,  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  it  is 
usually  passed  along  to  the  final  pur- 
chaser as  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

It  is  my  Intention  that  the  tax  savings 
provided  In  my  bill  be  passed  along  to  the 
ultimate  consvuner. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Nation's  economy 
would  receive  an  additional  boost  of 
about  $800  million  each  year  because 
these  tax  savings  would  give  consumers 
more  to  spend  on  goods  and  services. 
Starting  July  1,  1967,  consumers  would 
have  an  extra  $2 ''2  billion  to  spend  each 
year. 

This  will  help  offset  tax  increases  In 
other  areas  which  could  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  economy. 


Savings  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  would 
total  an  estimated  $5.3  million  a  year, 
once  repeal  is  fully  effected,  based  on 
estimates  of  these  excises  paid  in  Hawaii 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Islanders  will 
pay  an  estimated  $4 '2  million  in  pas- 
senger auto  excises  and  an  estimated 
$850,000  in  excise  taxes  on  auto  parts  and 
accessories  in  1965. 

Repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  taxes  in 
these  two  categories  would  strengthen 
the  automobile  industry,  which  is  a  key 
factor  in  America's  economy.  It  will 
mean  more  jobs  for  more  Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1953)  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  the  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  the  tax  on  automobile  parts  and 
accessories,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fong.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CONVENTION 
ON  THE  TERRITORIAL  SEA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  protect  coastal  fisheiT  and  other  re- 
sources by  implementing  the  Convention 
on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone,  adopted  as  one  of  four  con- 
ventions at  the  1958  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference in  Geneva.  The  convention  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  on  April  12, 
1961,  and  brought  into  force  on  Septem- 
ber 10  of  last  year  by  ratification  of  the 
Dominican  Repubhc,  which  represented 
the  22d  nation  to  ratify  the  convention. 
Since  that  date,  three  additional  nations 
have  ratified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 
Zone  and  to  insert  a  list  of  the  25  nations 
which  have  ratified  the  convention  to 
date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conven- 
tion and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Annex  I:    Convention  on  the  Territorial 
Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

past  1 — territorial  Sea 

Section  I.  General 

Article  1 

1.  The  sovereignty  of  a  State  extends,  be- 
yond Its  land  territory  and  Its  Internal  wa- 
ters, to  a  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  Its  coast, 
described  as  the  territorial  sea. 

2.  This  sovereignty  Is  exercised  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  these  articles  and  to  other 
rules  of  international  law. 

Article  2 
The  sovereignty  of  a  coastal  State  extends 
to  the  air  space  over  the  territorial  sea  as 
well  as  to  its  bed  and  subsoil. 

Section  II.  Limits  of  the  territorial  sea 
Article  3 

Except  where  otherwise  provided  In  these 
articles,  the  normal  baseline  for  measuring 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  Is  the  low- 
water  line  along  the  coast  as  marked  on  large- 
scale  charts  officially  recognized  by  the  coast- 
al State. 


Article  4 

1.  In  localities  where  the  coast  line  Is  deen 
ly  indented  and  cut  Into,  or  If  there  u  a 
fringe  of  Islands  along  the  coast  In  Its  im 
mediate  vicinity,  the  method  of  straight 
baselines  Joining  appropriate  points  may  be 
employed  In  drawing  the  baseline  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  Is  mea/ 
ured. 

2.  The  drawing  of  such  baselines  must  not 
depart  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast,  and  the  sea 
areas  lying  within  the  lines  must  be  sw- 
nclently  closely  linked  to  the  land  domain 
to  be  subject  to  the  regime  of  Internal  wa 
ters. 

3.  Baselines  shall  not  be  drawn  to  and 
from  low-tide  elevations,  unless  lighthouses 
or  similar  Installations  which  are  permanent- 
ly  above  sea  level  have  been  built  on  them 

4.  Where  the  method  of  straight  baselines 
Is  applicable  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph  1.  account  may  be  taken.  In  determln- 
Ing  particular  baselines,  of  economic  Interests 
peculiar  to  the  region  concerned,  the  reality 
and  the  Importance  of  which  are  clearly  evi- 
denced by  a  long  usage. 

5.  The  system  of  straight  baselines  may 
not  be  applied  by  a  State  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cut  off  from  the  high  seas  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  another  State. 

6.  The  coastal  State  must  clearly  indi- 
cate straight  baselines  on  charts,  to  which 
due  publicity  must  be  given. 

Article  5 

1.  Waters  on  the  landward  side  of  the 
baseline  of  the  territorial  sea  form  part  of 
the  Internal  waters  of  the  State. 

2.  Where  the  establishment  of  a  straight 
baseline  In  accordance  with  article  4  has 
the  effect  of  enclosing  as  Internal  waters  areas 
which  previously  had  been  considered  as 
part  of  the  territorial  sea  or  of  the  high  seas, 
a  right  of  Innocent  passage,  as  provided  In 
articles  14  to  23,  shall  exist  In  those  waters. 

Article  6 
The  outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  is  the 
line  every  point  of  which  Is  at  a  distance  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  baseline  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea. 


Article  7 

1.  This   article   relates   only   to   bavs  the' 
coast  of  which  belong  to  a  single  State. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  these  articles,  a  bay 
Is  a  well-marked  indentation  whose  penetra- 
tion is  In  such  proportion  to  the  width  of 
its  mouth  as  to  contain  landlocked  waters 
and  constitute  more  than  a  mere  curvature 
of  the  coast.  An  indentation  shall  not.  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  bay  vmless  it^  area  is 
as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  that  of  the  semi- 
circle whose  diameter  is  a  line  drawn  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Indentation. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  measurement,  the 
area  of  an  Indentation  Is  that  lying  between 
the  low-water  mark  around  the  shore  of  the 
indentation  and  a  line  Joining  the  low-water 
marks  of  Its  natural  entrance  points.  Where, 
because  of  the  presence  of  islands,  an  In- 
dentation has  more  than  one  mouth,  the 
semicircle  shall  be  drawn  on  a  line  as  long 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
across  the  different  mouths.  Islands  within 
an  indentation  shall  be  Included  as  If  they 
were  part  of  the  water  areas  of  the  Indenta- 
tion. 

4.  If  the  distance  between  the  low-water 
marks  of  the  natural  entrance  points  of  a 
bay  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  miles,  a 
closing  line  may  be  drawn  between  these  two 
low-water  marks,  and  the  waters  enclosed 
thereby  shall  be  considered  as  Internal 
waters.  V 

5.  Where  the  distance  between  the  low- 
water  marks  of  the  natural  entrance  pointa 
of  a  bay  exceeds  twenty-four  miles,  a  straight 
baseline  of  twenty-four  miles  shall  be  drawn 
within  the  bay  In  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
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close  the  maximum  area  of  water  that  is 
possible  with  a  line  of  that  length. 

6  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply 
to  so-called  "historic"  bays,  or  In  any  case 
where  the  straight  baseline  system  provided 
for  In  article  4  Is  applied. 

Article  8 

For  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  territo- 
rial sea.  the  outermost  permanent  harbour 
works  which  form  an  Integral  part  of  the 
harbour  system  shall  be  regarded  as  forming 
cart  of  the  coast. 
^  Article  9 

Roadsteads  which  are  normally  xised  for 
the  loading,  unloading  and  anchoring  of 
ships,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  situated 
wholly  or  i>art,ly  outside  the  outer  limit  of 
the  territorial  sea,  are  Included  In  the  terri- 
torial sea.  The  coastal  State  must  clearly 
demarcate  such  roadsteads  and  Indicate  them 
on  charts  together  with  their  boundaries,  to 
which  due  publicity  must  be  given. 
Article  10 

1.  An  island  is  a  naturally  formed  area  of 
land,  surrounded  by  water,  which  is  above 
water  at  high  tide. 

2.  The  territorial  sea  of  an  Island  Is  meas- 
ured in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
these  articles. 

Article  11 

1.  A  low-tide  elevation  Is  a  naturally 
formed  area  of  land  which  Is  surrounded  by 
and  above  water  at  low  tide  but  submerged 
at  high  tide.  Where  a  low-tide  elevation  is 
situated  wholly  or  partly  at  a  distance  not 
exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
from  the  mainland  or  an  island,  the  low- 
water  line  on  that  elevation  may  be  used  as 
the  baseline  for  measuring  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea. 

2.  Where  a  low-tide  elevation  is  wholly  sit- 
uated at  a  distance  e.xceeding  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea  from  the  mainland  or  an 
island,  it  has  no  territorial  sea  of  its  own. 

Article  12 

1.  Where  the  coasts  of  two  States  are  oppo- 
site or  adjacent  to  each  other,  neither  of  the 
two  States  Is  entitled,  falling  agreement  be- 
tween them  to  the  contrary,  to  extend  its 
territorial  sea  beyond  the  median  line  every 
point  of  which  is  equidistant  from  the  near- 
est points  on  the  baselines  from  which  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  seas  of  each  of  the 
two  States  is  measured.  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply,  however, 
where  It  Is  necessary  by  reason  of  historic 
title  or  other  special  circumstances  to  delimit 
the  territorial  seas  of  the  two  States  In  a  way 
which  Is  at  variance  with  this  provision. 

2.  The  line  of  delimitation  between  the  ter- 
ritorial seas  of  two  States  lying  opposite  to 
each  other  or  adjacent  to  each  other  shall  be 
marked  on  large-scale  charts  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  coastal  States. 

Article  13 
If  a  river  flows  directly  into  the  sea,  the 
baseline  shall  be  a  straight  line  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river  between  points  of  the  low- 
tide  line  of  Its  banks. 


Section  III.    Right  of  innocent  passage 

Subsection  A.    Rules  Applicable  to  All  Ships 

Article  14 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  ar- 
ticles, ships  of  all  States,  whether  coastal  or 
not.  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  Innocent  passage 
through  the  territorial  sea. 

2.  Passage  means  navigation  through  the 
territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  either  of  tra- 
versing that  sea  without  entering  Internal 
waters,  or  of  proceeding  to  Internal  waters, 
or  of  making  for  the  high  seas  from  Internal 
waters. 

3.  Passage  Includes  stopping  and  anchor- 
ing, but  only  In  so  far  as  the  same  are  incl- 

.     dental  to  ordinary  navigation  or  are  rendered 
necessary  by  force  majeure  or  by  distress. 


4.  Passage  is  Innocent  so  long  as  it  Is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  peace,  good  order  or  se- 
curity of  the  coastal  State.  Such  passage 
shall  take  place  In  conformity  with  these 
articles  and  with  other  rules  of  international 
law. 

5.  Passage  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  shall 
not  be  considered  Innocent  tf  they  do  not 
observe  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the 
coastal  State  may  make  and  publish  In  order 
to  prevent  these  vessels  from  fishing  in  the 
territorial  sea. 

6.  Submarines  are  required  to  navigate  on 
the  surface  and  to  show  their  flag. 

Article  15 

1.  The  coastal  State  mvist  not  hamper  In- 
nocent passage  through  the  territorial  sea. 

2.  The  coastal  State  is  required  to  give  ap- 
propriate publicity  to  any  dangers  to  navi- 
gation, of  which  it  has  knowledge,  within  its 
territorial  sea. 

Article  16 

1.  The  coastal  State  may  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  In  Its  territorial  sea  to  prevent 
passage  which  is  not  innocent. 

2.  In  the  case  of  ships  proceeding  to  In- 
ternal waters,  the  coastal  State  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  any  breach  of  the  conditions  to 
which  admission  of  those  ships  to  those  wa- 
ters is  subject. 

3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
4,  riie  coastal  State  may,  without  discrimi- 
nation amongst  foreign  ships,  suspend  tem- 
porarily in  specified  areas  of  its  territorial 
sea  the  innocent  passage  of  foreign  ships  If 
such  suspension  Is  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  security.  Such  suspension  shall 
take  effect  only  after  having  been  duly 
published. 

4.  There  shall  be  no  suspension  of  the  in- 
nocent passage  of  foreign  ships  through 
straits  which  are  used  for  international  navi- 
gation between  one  part  of  the  high  seas  and 
another  part  of  the  high  seas  or  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  a  foreign  State. 

Article  17 
Foreign  ships  exercising  the  right  of  inno- 
cent passage  shall  comply  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  coastal  State  in 
conformity  with  these  articles  and  other  rules 
of  international  law  and,  In  particular,  with 
such  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  trans- 
port and  navigation. 

Subsection    B.      Rules    Applicable   to   Mer- 
chant Ships 
Article  18 

1.  No  charge  may  be  levied  upon  foreign 
ships  by  reason  only  of  their  passage  through 
the  territorial  sea. 

2.  Charges  may  be  levied  upon  a  foreign 
ship  passing  through  the  territorial  sea  as 
payment  only  for  specific  services  rendered  to 
the  ship.  These  charges  shall  be  levied  with- 
out discrimination. 

Article  19 

1.  The  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal 
State  shovild  not  be  exercised  on  board  a  for- 
eign ship  passing  through  the  territorial  sea 
to  arrest  any  person  or  to  conduct  any  In- 
vestigation In  connexion  with  and  crime  com- 
mitted on  board  the  ship  during  Its  passage, 
save  only  In  the  following  cases : 

(a)  If  the  consequences  of  the  crime  ex- 
tend to  the  coastal  State;  or 

(b)  If  the  crime  Is  of  a  kind  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country  or  the  good  order  of  the 
territorial  sea;  or 

(c)  If  the  assistance  of  the  local  authori- 
ties has  been  requested  by  the  captain  of  the 
ship  or  by  the  consul  of  the  country  whose 
flag  the  ship  files;  or 

(d)  If  it  Is  necessary  for  the  suppression 
of  Illicit  traffic  In  narcotic  drugs. 

2.  The  above  provisions  do  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  coastal  State  to  take  any  steps 
authorized  by  its  laws  for  the  purpose  of  an 


arrest  or  Investigation  on  board  a  foreign  ship 
passing  through  the  territorial  sea  after  leav- 
ing internal  waters. 

3.  In  the  cases  provided  for  In  paragraphs 
1  and  2  of  this  article,  the  coastal  State  shall. 
If  the  captain  so  requests,  advise  the  consular 
authority  and  the  ship's  crew.  In  cases  of 
emer-steps,  and  shaU  facilitate  contact  be- 
tween such  authority  and  the  ship's  crew. 
In  cases  of  emergency  this  notification  may 
be  communicated  while  the  measures  are  be- 
ing taken. 

4.  In  considering  whether  or  how  an  arrest 
should  be  made,  the  local  authorities  shall 
pay  due  regard  to  the  Interests  of  naviga- 
tion. 

5.  The  coastal  State  may  not  take  any 
steps  on  board  a  foreign  ship  passing  through 
the  territorial  sea  to  arrest  any  person  or  to 
conduct  any  Investigation  in  connexion  with 
any  crime  committed  before  the  ship  en- 
tered the  territorial  sea,  if  the  ship,  proceed- 
ing from  a  foreign  port,  is  only  passing 
through  the  territorial  sea  without  entering 
internal  waters. 

Article  20 

1.  The  coastal  State  should  not  stop  or 
divert  a  foreign  ship  passing  through  the 
territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  of  e.\ercislng 
civil  jurisdiction  In  relation  to  a  person  on 
board  the  ship. 

2.  The  coastal  State  may  not  levy  execu- 
tion against  or  arrest  the  ship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  civil  proceedings,  save  only  in 
respect  of  obligations  or  liabilities  assumed 
or  incurred  by  the  ship  Itself  In  the  course 
or  for  the  purpose  of  its  voyage  through  the 
waters  of  the  coastal  State. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  previous  para- 
graph are  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  coastal  State,  in  accordance  with  its  laws, 
to  levy  execution  against  or  to  arrest,  for 
the  purpose  of  any  civil  proceedings,  a  for- 
eign ship  lying  In  the  territorial  sea,  or  pass- 
ing through  the  territorial  sea  after  leaving 
internal  waters. 

Subsection  C.  Rules  Applicable  to  Govern- 
ment Ships  Other  Than  Warships 

Article  21 
The  rules  contained  in  sub-sections  A  and 
B  shall  also  apply  to  government  ships  op- 
erated for  commercial  purposes. 

Article  22 

1.  The  rules  contained  in  sub-section  A 
and  In  article  18  shall  apply  to  government 
ships  operated  for  non-commercial  purposes. 

2.  With  such  exceptions  as  are  contained 
In  the  provisions  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  nothing  in  these  articles 
affects  the  immunities  which  such  ships  en- 
Joy  tmder  these  articles  or  other  rules  of 
International  law. 
Subsection  D.  Rule  Applicable  to  Warships 

Article  23 
If  any  warship  does  not  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  coastal  State  concerning 
passage  through  the  territorial  sea  and  dis- 
regards any  request  for  compliance  which  Is 
made  to  It,  the  coastal  State  may  require 
the  warship  to  leave  the  territorial  sea. 
PART  n — contiguous  zone 


Article  24 
1    In  a  zone  of  the  high  seas  contiguous 
to  its  territorial  sea,  the  coastal  State  may 
exercise  the  control  necessary  to: 

(a)  Prevent  Infringement  of  Its  customs, 
fiscal.  Immigration  or  sanitary  regulations 
within  its  territory  or  territorial  sea; 

(b)  Punish  Infringement  of  the  above  reg- 
ulations committed  within  Its  territory  or 
territorial  sea. 

2.  The  contiguous  zone  may  not  extend 
beyond  twelve  miles  from  the  baseline  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  Is 
measured. 
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3.  Where  the  coasts  of  two  States  are  op- 
posite, or  adjacent  to  each  other,  neither  of 
the  two  States  is  entitled,  failing  agreement 
between  them  to  the  contrary,  to  extend  its 
contiguous  zone  beyond  the  medir.n  line 
every  ijoint  of  which  is  equidistant  from  the 
nearest  points  on  the  baselines  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
two  States  is  measured. 

P.^RT     in FINAL     .ARTICLES 

Article   23 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  affect  conventions  or  other  international 
agreements  already  in  force,  as  between 
Str;tes  Parties  to  them. 

Article   26 

This  Convention  shall,  until  31  October 
1958.  be  open  for  signature  by  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of 
the  specialized  agencies,  and  by  any  other 
State  Invited  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  to  become  a  Party  to  the 
Convention. 

Article   27 

This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratification. 
The  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  28 

This  Convention  shall  be  ojien  for  acces- 
sion by  any  State  belonging  to  any  of  the 
categories  mentioned  in  article  26.  The  in- 
struments of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article   29 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  dat«  of  de- 
posit of  the  twenty-second  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the  twen- 
ty-second instrument  of  ratification  or  ac- 
cession, the  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by  such 
State  of  its  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

Article   30 

1.  After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  into  force,  a  request  for  the 
revision  of  this  Convention  may  be  made  at 
any  time  by  any  Contracting  Party  by  means 
of  a  notification  in  writing  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  decide  upon  the  steps,  if  any. 
to  be  talcen  in  respect  of  such  request. 

Article   31 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  Inform  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  other  States  referred 
to  in  article  26: 

(a)  Of  signatures  to  this  Convention  and 
of  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession,  in  accordance  with  articles  26. 
27  and  28; 

(b)  Of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
will  come  into  force.  In  accordance  with 
article  29; 

(c)  Of  requests  for  revision  In  accordance 
with  article  30. 

Article  32 

The  original  of  this  Convention,  of  which 
the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  shall  send  certified 
copies  thereof  to  all  States  referred  to  in 
article  26. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  Convention. 


Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight. 

Status  of  Ratifications  of  1958  Convention 
ON  the  Territorial  Sea 
United  States,  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Byelo- 
russian S.S.R..  Czechoslovakia,  Dominican 
Republic.  Finland.  Haiti.  Hungary,  Israel. 
Portugal.  Rumania,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  Venezuela.  South 
Africa.  Cambodia,  Malaysia,  Senegal,  Mala- 
gasy Republic,  Uganda,  Italy,  Nigeria,  Sierra 
Leone. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  introduce  today  would  im- 
p.ement  the  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  by  requesting  the  President  to 
direct  that  all  necessary  research  be  ac- 
complished to  indicate  on  a  large-scale 
Oificial  map  the  baseline  for  measuring 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  as  is 
specifically  required  by  article  3  of  the 
convention,  including  the  employment  of 
straight  baselines  where  appropriate  un- 
der article  4  of  the  convention. 

This  convention  contains  32  articles 
and  is  the  most  important  of  the  4 
conventions  adopted  in  Geneva  from  the 
standpoint  of  sea  boundaries.  The  first 
two  articles  of  the  convention  provide 
that  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  extends 
beyond  its  land  territory  and  its  in- 
ternal waters  to  a  belt  of  sea  called  the 
territorial  sea.  Articles  3  to  13  involve 
the  determination  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  territorial  sea.  In  these  determina- 
tions, two  boundary  concepts  are  in- 
volved. The  first  is  an  inner  one  re- 
ferred to  as  the  baseline  and  the  second 
is  an  outer  one  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.  The 
United  States  adheres  to  a  3-mile  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

In  addition,  the  baseline  is  the  line 
from  which  the  boundaries  of  any  con- 
tiguous zone  is  measured.  Article 
24  of  the  convention  recognizes  the 
establishment  of  contiguous  zones 
which  may  extend  up  to  12  miles  beyond 
the  baseline  for  customs,  fiscal,  immigra- 
tion or  sanitary  regulations.  The  Unit- 
ed States  established,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1935,  a  12-mile  contiguous  zone 
for  purposes  of  customs  and  fiscal  reg- 
ulation. Moreover,  under  the  same  1935 
act,  the  President  has  authority  to  es- 
tablish customs  enforcement  areas  up 
to  50  nautical  miles  beyond  the  12-mile 
custom  zones  to  prevent  the  unlawful 
introduction  of  merchandise  or  persons 
into  the  country.  The  Territorial  Sea 
Convention  does  not  mention  contiguous 
zones  for  fishery  regulation,  although 
many  nations,  including  many  which 
have  ratified  the  convention,  have  estab- 
lished contiguous  zones  not  to  exceed 
12  miles  for  purposes  of  fishery  regula- 
tion. At  the  1958  Geneva  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  the  decision  was 
made  to  treat  fisheries  under  a  separate 
convention,  which  to  date  has  not  been 
ratified  by  the  necessary  22  nations. 
However,  I  personally,  and  other  Sen- 
ators, have  advocated  a  12-mile  fishery 
zone  for  the  conservation  of  U.S.  fishery 
resources  for  several  years.  When  this 
proposal  is  accepted,  and  I  am  convinced 
it  will  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
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measured  and  certain  the  baseline  from 
which  to  deterimne  the  breadth  of  the 
12-mile  fishery  zone.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished under  the  proposed  bill. 

The  baseline  also  represents  the  inner 
limits  of  the  Continental  Shelf  and  the 
high  seas.  The  accurate  establishment 
of  baselines  is,  therefore,  also  significant 
for  determining  whether  offshore  oil  ex- 
ploration is  being  undertaken  on  State 
or  Federal  land. 

In  my  opinion,  this  matter  is  of  utmost 
ui-gency.  Not  only  does  the  United  States 
have  an  obligation  as  a  party  to  the  con- 
vention to  mark  on  an  official  map  the 
baseline  for  measuring  the  limits  of  our 
territorial  sea  but  we  have  a  definite  need 
to  do  precisely  this  because  of  the  in- 
creasing- pressure  from  foreign  fishing 
efforts  in  our  coastal  waters.  I  have  been 
advised  that  there  is  at  the  present  time 
no  official  map  designated  as  such  as  re- 
quired by  the  convention.  Our  interna- 
tional obligation  in  this  respect  is  quite 
clear.  But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  also 
the  importance  of  meeting  this  obligation 
as  a  means  of  assisting  the  enforcement 
of  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  last 
year  which  I  introduced  and  which  im- 
poses strict  penalties  on  any  foreign  fish- 
ing vessel  that  engages  in  the  fisheries 
in  our  territorial  waters. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Coast  Guard 
which  has  primary  responsibilities  under 
that  act  has  available  at  best  only  an 
approximation  of  the  boundaries  of  our 
territorial  sea.     They  do  not  even  have 
that  for  many  areas  off  the  Alaska  coast 
which  is  the  area  under  the  heaviest  pres- 
sure at  present  from  foreign  fishing  oper- 
ations.    Additional  studies  and  investi- 
gations will  be  necessary  before  such  an 
official  map  can  be  completed.    But  these 
studies  must  be  undertaken  and  must,  in 
my  opinion,  be  undertaken  immediately. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  not 
only  request  the  President  to  prepare  this 
official  map  but  would  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  in  the  preparation  of 
the  map  the  United  States  should  adhere 
to  the  convention  method  of  employing 
straight  baselines  where  the  coastline  is 
such  that  it  will  permit.    This.  I  .should 
point  out.  is  the  major  change  being  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
principles  presently  used  to  mark  the 
limits  of  our  territorial  sea.   The  straight 
baseline  principle  is  applicable  to  irreg- 
ular coastlines  such  as  we  have  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  more  particularly  in 
Maine,  and  in  the  North  Pacific  specifi- 
cally in  Alaska.    It  may  be  applicable  to 
other  areas  as  well  such  as  those  off  the 
gulf  coast  off  Louisiana.    However,  the 
extent  of  the  application  of  the  straight 
basehne  principle  is  uncertain  because 
sufficient  search  has  not  been  accom- 
plished.   This  proposed  legislation  would 
assure  its  accomplishment  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  pursuant  to 
present  U.S.  international  obligations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  rS.  1954 »  to  protect  coastal 
fishery  and  other  resources  by  imple- 
menting the  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial   Sea    and    the   Contiguous   Zone, 
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introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP   1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    178 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a 
supplementary  health  benefits  program 
and  an  expanded  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance, to  increase  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system,  to  improve  the  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    180   THROUGH    183 

Mr.  HARTKE,  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  four  amendmetns  to  the  so- 
cial security  amendments  bill  H.R.  6675, 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  Two  of  these  are  in  sub- 
stance identical  to  bills  which  I  offered 
earlier  in  the  session.  They  are  S.  1788, 
to  establish  a  drug  stamp  plan  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  medical  and  hospital  pro- 
visions of  the  medicare  bill,  and  S.  1490, 
which  calls  for  removal  of  the  limitation 
on  earnings  for  those  who  are  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  The  third  in- 
creases allocation  of  certain  funds  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  $330,000  to  $500,- 
000.  The  fomth  amendment  is  the  same 
as  my  bill  S.  2060  of  the  88th  Congress, 
which  would  allow  the  payment  of  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  to  a  fully  insured 
beneficiary  at  age  60,  if  he  has  exhausted 
his  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits without  finding  new  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  form  of 
Government  to  require  States  to  submit 
new  laws  duly  enacted  by  their  legisla- 
tures to  the  Attorney  General  for  ap- 
proval before  they  can  go  into  effect, 
and  it  is  likewise  inconsistent  with  the 
powers  of  the  States  to  require  that  new 
State  laws  be  tested  by  declaratory  judg- 
ments in  the  District  of  Columbia  before 
they  can  be  placed  into  effect. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  not  have  been  ratified  by  the 
States  had  this  provision  been  in  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  at  the  present  time  to  re- 
quire this  indignity  of  the  States. 

There  is  no  real  need  for  the  provision 
and  it  is  purely  an  attempt  to  punish  the 
Southern  States.  Under  our  normal  sys- 
tem of  law  acts  of  State  legislatures  can 
be  tested  in  the  courts,  and  in  many 
cases  they  can  be  tested  promptly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  AMEND- 
MENT TO  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1949 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will  be- 
gin hearings  on  Monday.  May  24,  1965, 
on  the  bill,  S.  948,  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
5302,  New   Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  bill  are 
requested  to  notify  Matthew  Hale,  chief 
of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  tele- 
phone 225-3921. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  1232.  the  so-called 
Freedom  Academy  bill,  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MondaleI  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1833,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Pacific  Medi- 
cal Center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     179 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  (No.  124)  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  >  to  the  bill  *S.  1564)  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     184 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  bill  S.  1564.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

This  amendment  would  delete  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  nullify  the  power 
of  State  legislatures  to  enact  voting  laws 
after  the  bill  goes  into  effect  in  a  State  or 
to  enact  any  voting  qualification  or  pro- 
cedure different  from  that  in  effect  on 
November  1.  1964. 


SUBCOMMITTEE       ON       CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS,  NOTICE  OF 
HEARINGS  —  REAPPORTIONMENT 
OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES 
Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments, 
I  wish  to  announce  further  hearings  on 
the  matter  of  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.      These    hearings    will    be 
held  on  May  14,  1965,  in  room  2226  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m. 


AID  TO  ECONOMICALLY  DIS- 
TRESSED AREAS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  4,  1965.  the  names  of  Mr. 
Bartlett,    Mr.    Bass,    Mr.    Bayh.    Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  iNomrE,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.    Kennedy    of    New 
York,   Mr.   McCarthy,    Mr.   McGovern, 
Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Nettberger,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Yar borough,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio  were  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  143,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Randolph,  to  the  bill 
(S.   1648)    to  provide  grants  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning 
and    coordination    needed   to    alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
economically   distressed   areas  and   re- 
gions, submitted  by  Mr.  Randolph  on 
May  4.  1965. 


NOTICE   OF   RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA- 
TION   BY    COMMITTEE    ON    FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  today  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination  of  Leonard  C.  Meeker,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


URGING  LUIS  MUNOZ-MARIN  TO  BE 
U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  would  be  well  advised 
if  he  were  to  recall  U.S.  Ambassador  W. 
Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  as  our  Ambassador 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ambassa- 
dor Bennett  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  sort 
of  ambassador  who  misrepi-esents  us  in 
Latin  American  countries  and  who  is 
typical  of  the  striped-pants  State  De- 
partment and  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  denounce  as  Communists  any  Latin 
American  leader  who  opposes  the 
wealthy  economic  and  military  oligar- 
chies that  control  many  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  In  the  myopic  mind  of 
Ambassador  Bennett,  a  leader  such  as 
Juan  Bosch  and  leaders  in  Brazil,  Boliv- 
ia and  other  Latin  American  Republics, 
who  seek  to  expropriate  by  legal  actions 
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vast  land  holdings  of  absentee  land- 
lords and  distribute  them  to  the  im- 
poverished, helpless  and  well-nigh  hope- 
less underprivileged  peasants  and  labor- 
ers of  these  countries  are  automatically 
suspect  as  Communists.  No  doubt  he  re- 
gards Juan  Bosch  as  a  Communist  or 
at  least  a  Commumst  sympathizer.  Of 
course,  it  is  well  known  that  he  is 
neither. 

Events  of  the  past  few  weeks  indicate 
that  Ambassador  Bennett  is  the  sort  of 
State  Department  officer  who  is  unable 
to  distinguish  between  truly  democratic 
elements  in  the  citizenry  of  other  coun- 
tries and  the  Communist  elements.  In 
my  opinion  he  is  on  the  side  of  militarists 
and  fascist  elements. 

That  we  have  been  misrepresented  or 
inadequately  represented  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
our  President  has  dispatched  as  a  spe- 
cial envoy,  John  Bartlow  Martin,  in 
whom  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public apparently  have  confidence  and 
who  I  am  sure  has  the  confidence  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  our  Presi- 
dent appoint  as  Ambassador  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  not  only  a  great 
American  administrator,  diplomat  and 
leader,  but  one  of  the  foremost  states- 
men of  the  entire  free  world — the  former 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Luis  Munoz-Marin.  I  hope 
and  believe  this  great  American  patriot 
would  accept  this  post  if  offered.  With 
him  as  Ambassador  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States  taking  over  the  po- 
licing of  the  Dominican  Republic,  order 
undoubtedly  would  be  restored.  No 
other  action  that  the  President  can  take 
would  do  more  to  restore  confidence  in 
cur  policies  by  leaders  and  citizens  of 
Latin  American  nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Our  President 
was  justified  in  relying  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  Ambassador  Bennett  at 
the  outset.  The  Dominican  Republic  Is 
within  our  sphere  of  influence  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  and  will  not  tolerate  any  Com- 
munist takeover  in  that  little  island. 

Not  one  American  civilian  has  been 
killed  in  the  rioting  or  revolt  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  continued 
presence  of  Ambassador  Bennett  can 
only  serve  to  encourage  Communist  ele- 
ments throughout  Latin  America.  His 
inadequacy  has  apparently  been  recog- 


negotiate  with  the  military  jvmta  seeking  President  in  32  years.  The  sight  of  v& 
peace.  Bennett  refused  to  mediate,  marines  fighting  to  support  Gen.  Wessin  » 
He  said  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  Wessln  infuriated  the  pro-Bosch  forces 
It  is  said  he  laughed  scornfully  at  ''i.  ^  w«.hfn^Ll""'i^%'*'''l"  o  ""°^^  ' 
colonel  Caamano  Amba^ador  John  stJte  S'^^^hn  tr^sw^ra^' 
Bartlow  Martin,  later  dispatched  by  our  cool-headed  Ambassador  to  the  OAs  hmJ.' 
President,  immediately  took  part  in  favored  full  consultation  with  OAS  Amb^ 
mediation  efforts.  dors.    They  had  little  chance  to  make  their 

It  is  time  we  withdrew  all  of  our  ma-  point-  The  person  L.B.J.  leaned  on  was  his 
rines  except  those  who  will  be  members  °^^  '^^^'^^  friend.  Tom  Mann,  rapidly  pro- 
of the  peacekeeping  force  of  the  Orga-     ^°^^t  ^7  ^'"^  •'^^"^o"  ^^  b«  No.  3  man  in 

tne   fatate   Department.        Last   year,  Mann 
called  In  U.S.  envoys,  made  It  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  support  military  regimes 
on  this  continent. 
The   President  has  no  conception  of  the 


nization  of  American  States.  Our  mili- 
tary advisers  and  Ambassador  Bennett 
caused  nearly  25,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  be  sent  into  this  island  city. 
This  could  be  likened  to  using  a  sledge     long,    tough    battle    Latin    Americans   have 


hammer  to  drive  in  a  tack.  Further 
more.  Ambassador  Bennett  aided  and 
abetted  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin  of  the 
militarists. 

I  am  hopeful  that  without  delay  free 
democratic  elections  will  be  held  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  appointment 
of  Luis  Munoz-Marin  as  our  Ambassador 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  would  be  a 
great  step  toward  restoring  law  and 
order  in  that  nation  and  a  sign  of  our 
good  intentions  for  liberty-loving  op- 
pressed people  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  of  Drew  Pearson 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday.  May  12.  under  caption  "Past 
Ignored  in  Island  Crisis."  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, May  12, 
19651 

Past  Ignored  in  Island  Crisis 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Those  who  have  worked  with  and  watched 
President  Johnson  close  up  during  the  Viet- 
namese and  Dominican  crises  predict  that 
his  No.  1  problem  will  continue  to  be  foreign 
affairs. 

This  Is  because,  while  he  knows  legislative 
problems  as  no  other  President  In  history, 
he  has  an  Intimate  feel  for  education,  agri- 
culture, poverty,  taxes,  economics,  and  the 
entire  field  of  domestic  problems,  he  does 
not  have  a  feel  for  foreign  affairs.  It  Is  also 
because  every  President  to  some  extent  Is  a 
prisoner  of  those  who  feed  him  information, 
who  advise  him  on  problems  he  does  not 
know  firsthand. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Dominican 
crisis  has  set  back  our  Pan  American  rela- 
tions 30  years.  It  la  Important  to  call  the  roll 
of  advisers  who  gave  the  President  btim 
steers  and  what  they  did: 

Ambassador  Tapley  Bennett  In  Santo 
Domingo  flew  to  Washington  2  days  before 
the  crisis,  told  the  State  Department  the 
political  situation  was  deteriorating,  but 
predicated  no  revolution. 

Three  days  after  the  revolt  started  and  I 
day  before  Mr.  Johnson  landed  the  marines. 


nized   by    the    appointment   of   a   special     Col.    Francisco    Caamano    De 

envoy. 

Dan  Kurzman,  staff  writer  for  the 
Washington  Post,  reports  that  Col.  Fran- 
cisco Caamano  Deno  of  the  so-called 
rebel  forces,  although  the  military  junta 
which  deposed  the  duly  elected  President 
are  in  reality  rebels  against  law  and 
order,  states  that  Ambassador  Bennett 


waged  to  ban  Intervention  by  the  "Colossm 
of  the  North."  He  has  no  conception  of 
Latin  American  hatred  for  marines.  They 
have  become  a  symbol  of  "Yankee  imperial- 
ism."  Even  if  he  had  sent  the  U.S.  Army 
instead  of  the  marines,  reaction  would  have 
been  better. 

The  President  has  no  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  standard  excuse  for  landing  marines 
in  Latin  America  has  been  the  danger  of 
communism. 

OLD    "RED    herring" 

I  recall  that  when  President  Coolldge 
landed  marines  In  Nicaragua  in  1927.  the 
first  excuse  was  the  protection  of  American 
property.  Then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  E.  Olds  called  in  Kirke  Slmp.^on,  of 
the  AP:  Ludwell  Denny,  of  the  UP.  and  Mau- 
ritz  Hallgren.  of  the  INS;  gaves  them  a  "no 
attribution"  story  that  communism  wa« 
penetrating  Nicaragua,  the  Panama  Canal 
was  in  danger.  Denny  and  Hallgren  refused 
to  carry  the  plnnted  piece  unless  the  State 
Departmv?nt  could  be  quoted.  There  was  no 
threat  of  communi.sm  in  Central  America  in 
1927. 

This  month,  38  years  later,  the  Johnson 
administration  first  used  the  excuse  of  pro- 
tecting American  lives  for  landing  m.arines; 
then  brought  out  the  old  excuse  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  real  fact  Is  that  one-third  of  the  Do- 
minicans are  unemployed,  which  breeds  un- 
rtst.  communism,  and  a  bitterness  in  which 
rebels  do  not  particularly  care  whether  they 
die  sniping  at  American  marines. 

Finally.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  sweated 
through  the  International  conferences  in 
which  Latin  diplomats  slowly  built  up  the 
doctrine  of  nonintervention  in  Pan  American 
affairs.  Their  first  real  progress  came  at  the 
1928  Pan  American  Conference  In  Havana. 
which  I  covered  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Calvin  Coolldge,  then  President, 
opened  the  Conference.  Secretary  of  State 
Prank  B.  Kellogg  was  a  delegate,  as  was 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  elder  statesman  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

Latin  Americans  were  then  boiling  over 
the  1927  landing  of  U.S.  marines  In  Nica- 
ragua. So  at  this  Conference,  three  distin- 
guished Republicans,  Coolldge,  Hughes,  and 
Kellogg,  accepted  the  doctrine  of  noninter- 
vention. 

President  Johnson's  hardnosed  advisers 
permitted  him  In  1  hour  to  kiss  off  38  years 
of  better  understanding  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  without  consulting  a  single 
Latin  neighbor. 
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no.  now  rebel 
provisional  President,  came  to  see  Bennett, 
offered  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire.  The  Ambas- 
sador laughed  In  his  face.  This  Infuriated 
Caamano.  He  went  back  to  fight  harder 
than  ever.  This  fighting  contributed  to  the 
decision  to  land  marines. 

BITTERNESS    DEEPENS 


PRESIDENTS     MESSAGE     ON    FED- 
ERAL PAY  INCREASES 

Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President,   the 

President  has  just  submitted  to  Congress 

a  message  on  pay  increases  for  Federal 

After   the    marines    landed.    Ambassador     Classified  workers  and  military  personnel 

Bennett  sent  them  Into  the  front  lines  to     ^  service.     The  message  was  based  on 


Inri    t hi    h]^ H^H n^     J  ^       \    5^^"^  ^""     fight  alongside  and  relieve  the  troope  of  Gen.     the  report  of  a  Committee,  which  he  men- 
wflS  rP^Hv  i?^?f.JL  ;«  o  ^^^^f'^^    ^^''^  '*'  ^^'''^-  "^^^  J^t  y«"  ^^  ^^iped     tloned  in  his  message  of  January  25, 

was  reaay  to  agree  to  a  ceasefire  and  to    kick  out  President  Bosch,  first  duly  elected     1965,  known  as  the  President's  Special 


Panel  on  Federal  Salaries,  which  was  to 
review  Federal  mUitary  and  civilian  pay 
tevels  This  was  an  outstanding  commit- 
tee headed  by  Marion  Folsom,  who  has 
Hven  many  years  of  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  who  has  recommended 
many  important  programs  in  the  interest 
of  our  citizens  generally  and  particularly 
the  classified  Federal  workers. 

The  President's  message  proposes  an 
average  increase  of  3  percent  in  Federal 
civilian  salaries;  an  average  increase  of 
48  percent  in  the  compensation  of  all 
uniformed  personnel,  except  enlisted 
personnel  with  under  2  years  of  service; 
and  a  2.7  percent  increase  in  the  base 
pay  of  enlisted  personnel  having  less  than 
2  years  of  service. 

In  his  message,  the  President  suggests 
that  a  committee  be  established  to  study 
proposed  pay  increases  in  future  years. 
That  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  while  it 
has  merit,  will  require  hearings  and 
study  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

I  mention  one  item  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  pay  increase,  which  the 
President  states  will  cost  approximately 
S853  million— $447  million  for  uniformed 
pei-sonnel  and  $406  million  for  civilian 
personnel.  This  is  the  sentence  about 
which  I  wish  to  comment: 

In  order  to  hold  the  costs  of  pay  adjust- 
ments in  the  fiscal  year  1966  wi*hin  amounts 
Included  in  the  budget  for  that  purpose,  I 
recommend  that  the  Increases  be  made  effec- 
tive January  1,  1966. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  will 
deal  with  this  proposal.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  committee  will  hold  early  hear- 
ings, because  it  is  my  feeling  and  conten- 
tion that  the  effective  date  should  be 
moved  back  to  July  1. 1965.  Our  Federal 
workers  and  our  military  personnel  are 
entitled  to  early  pay  increases.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  when  our  committee 
begins  to  consider  the  President's  pro- 
posal, we  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  fixing  an  earlier  effective  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kansas  con- 
cerning the  proposed  pay  raise  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  a  bill  will  be  coming  to  us 
soon,  but  I  would  hope  that  more  stress 
will  be  placed  on  the  pay  raise  for  the 
military,  because  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
discrepancy  between  pay  raises  allowed 
by  the  Government  for  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  shows  the  military  pay 
lagging  far  behind. 

There  is  a  sizable  investment  in  the 
training  of  men  who  enter  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  my  opinion,  a  sizable  pay 
Increase  would  be  a  gesture  and  a  factor 
in  achieving  greater  economy,  because 
it  would  mean  that  more  men  would  re- 
main in  the  Armed  Services.  This  in 
turn  would  mean  that  the  Government 
would  spend  less  money  to  train  pilots, 
technicians,  and  specialists  of  various 
kinds. 

I  would  most  certainly  hope  that 
proper  regard  would  be  given  to  the 
military  so  that  those  people  would  re- 


main in  service  and  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  save  money  through  the 
retention  of  their  technical  skills,  thereby 
making  the  effective  support  of  the 
country  that  much  stronger. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  with  respect  to  military  pay.  I 
fully  agree  with  him. 

The  3 -percent  increase  for  classified 
Federal  workers  is  based  upon  studies  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  Based 
on  those  studies,  I  do  not  believe  the  pay 
raise  proposed  for  the  Federal  classified 
workers  is  excessive.  But  as  to  the  mili- 
tary pay.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the 
effective  date  of  the  military  pay  in- 
crease were  deferred  until  1966.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  made  effective  on  July  1. 
1965,  for  Federal  classified  workers  and 
military  personnel. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
will  see  to  it  that  that  factor  is  given 
every  consideration. 


REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  ditch  effort  to  prevent  the  fair  ap- 
portionment of  our  State  legislatures  is 
coming  rapidly  to  a  head  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  expected  to  conclude  its  hearings  this 
week.  The  committee  is  under  pressure 
to  report  an  amendment  which  would 
permit  one  house  of  a  State  legislature  to 
be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  factors 
other  than  population. 

Such  an  amendment  would  overrule 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  case 
of  Reynolds  against  Sims  and,  in  ef- 
fect, carve  out  an  exception  to  the  equal 
-protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  time  that  the  pubhc  became  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  was  therefore  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has 
called  for  a  wide  public  discussion  of  this 
issue.  In  a  concise  and  trenchant  ad- 
dress, he  called  attention  to  the  grave 
dangers  that  lurk  in  the  deceptive  lan- 
guage of  the  pending  amendment. 

I  commend  his  address  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Columbia  Law  School  Forum,  New  York 
CrrY,  Aprh-  29,  1965 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  this  great  law  school  conununlty's  observ- 
ance of  Law  Day.  Columbia  Law  School  has 
long  been  a  great  contributor  to  the  main- 
stream of  American  law,  having  produced 
a  glittering  array  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
great  scholars,  outstanding  lawyers,  and  im- 
portant Government  officials.  I  am  particu- 
larly glad,  therefore,  to  be  with  you  today  as 
we  all  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  rule 
of  law. 


Even  a*  we  engage  In  that  reaffirmation,  a 
little-noticed  struggle  Is  going  on  In  Congress 
over  a  group  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  which,  in  my  Judgment,  would 
Interfere  seriously  with  the  fairness  and 
evenhandedness  of  the  rule  of  law  In  our 
State  governments.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
amendments  which  would,  In  essence,  over- 
turn the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coixrt  last 
June  15  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims  and  related  cases, 
and  allow  one  house  of  a  State  legislature 
to  be  apportioned  according  to  factors  other 
than  population.  In  my  judgment,  these 
amendments  are  a  threat  to  long-establish- 
ed constitutional  principles,  and  the  strug- 
gle over  their  enactment  is  a  constitutional 
crisis  of  the  deepest  significance. 

What  is  particularly  distressing  Is  that 
there  has  been  very  little  public  discussion 
of  these  amendments.  All  too  recently,  the 
same  kind  of  vacuum  permitted  substantial 
support  to  develop  for  a  group  of  three  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments'  which 
would  have  seriously  weakened  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  particularly  in  relation 
to  reapportionment.  We  still  owe  thanks  to 
Anthony  Lewis,  of  the  New  York  Times,  to 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  here  in  New  York 
City,  and  to  otliers  whose  careful  analysis 
of  these  amendments  finally  did  expose  the 
damage  they  would  have  caused. 

Despite  that  recent  experience,  the  gather- 
ing support  In  Congress  for  the  latest  set  of 
constitutional  amendments  relating  to  reap- 
portionment has  gone  largely  unnoticed  In 
the  popular  press,  save  for  an  editorial  here 
and  a  brief  piece  there.  Legal  scholars  have 
been  writing  on  the  subject,  but  their  com- 
ments have  not  received  wide  circulation. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  that  a  full-scale,  far- 
reaching  public  discussion  of  these  amend- 
ments began,  a  discussion  which  explores  all 
of  their  implications  and  attributes,  both 
good  and  bad. 

Since  one  aspect  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  open 
discussion  of  matters  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures,  and  another  Is  the 
obligation  of  lawyers  to  contribute  their  spe- 
cialized knov>rledge  to  such  discussion.  Law 
Day  Is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  to 
begin. 

Throughout,  I  think  we  must  bear  In  mind 
that  because  Reynolds  v.  Sims  was  decided 
less  than  a  year  ago,  no  one  can  possibly 
have  sufficient  historical  perspective  yet  to 
criticize  or  condemn  the  decision's  effects  In 
practice.    The  Court,  In  fact,  expressly  con- 
templated "some  deviations  from  the  equal 
population  principle"  "based  on  legitimate 
consideration  incident  to  the  effectuation  of 
a  rational  State  policy."    The  content  of  that 
exception  deserves  to  be  worked  out  on  a 
case-by-case     basis.     These     considerations 
alone  should  give  pause  to  those  who  would 
nullify  the  decision  and  thereby  change  the 
basic  law  of  the  land. 

But  the  movement  Is  instead  gathering 
momentum.  Why?  What  are  these  amend- 
ments? 

Their  operative  principle  seems  innocuous 
enough.  All  of  them  provide  that  one  house 
of  a  bicameral  legislature  can  permissibly  be 
apportioned  on  a  basis  other  than  population 
if  the  people  of  a  State  approve  of  the  plan 
in  a  statewide  referendum.  At  first  glance 
that  seems  reasonable  enough.  Let's  just 
take  a  few  moments  to  analyze  what  wlU 
happen  to  make  the  amendments  most  un- 
reasonable   in  their  operative   effect. 

To  begin  with,  the  reasoning  of  the  Court 
in  Reynolds  v.  Sims  suggests  strongly  why 
interference  with  its  holding  would  be  unfair. 
"Legislators,"  Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote, 
"represent  people,  not  trees  or  acres.''  ir  a 
State,"  he  went  on,  "should  provide  that  the 
votes  of  citizens  In  one  part  of  the  State 
should  be  given  2  times,  or  5  times,  or  10 
times,  the  weight  of  votes  of  citizens  of  an- 
other  part  of  the  State,  it  could  hardly  be 
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contended  that  the  right  to  vote  of  those  re- 
siding in  the  disfavored  areas  had  not  been 
effectively  diluted. 

Thomas  Jefferson  put  It  well.  "Equal  repre- 
sentation." he  said.  'Is  so  fundamental  a 
principle  in  a  true  republic  that  no  prejudice 
can  justify  its  violation  because  the  prejudices 
themselves  cannot  be  Justified." 

The  prejudices  here,  in  my  Judgment,  are 
the  forces  of  the  status  quo.  the  forces  which 
wish  to  preserve  the  existing  power  structures 
in  the  State  legislatures.  A  look  at  the  me- 
chanics of  the  operation  of  these  amend- 
ments bears  this  out. 

First,  who  would  frame  the  question  to  be 
put  to  the  people?  No  one  other  than  the 
State  legislature  whose  chronic  malappor- 
tionment created  the  whole  problem  In  the 
first  place.  The  interest  of  the  majority  of 
that  malapportioned  legislature  is  in  preserv- 
ing Its  position  of  control.  I  think  we  can 
expect  that  the  majority  would  frame  a  plan 
which  perpetuates  its  control  and  maybe 
even  enlarges  it.  and  I  certainly  think  that 
that  majority  would  be  ingenious  enough  to 
put  the  choice  to  the  voters  in  a  way  which 
insures  that  they  will  choose  the  appropriate 
alternative. 

The  iirst  point,  then,  is  that  the  cards  are 
st.\cked  against  a  fair  result  from  the  out- 
set. Tlie  people  would  in  all  probability 
never  have  the  chance  to  make  a  free  choice 
between  the  principle  of  equal  representation 
and  a  plan  departing  from  It. 

I  might  remind  you  that  the  Colorado  re- 
apportionment plan  which  was  before  the 
Supreme  Court  last  year  in  the  Lucas  case 
had  been  approved  in  a  referendum.  The 
Court  nevertheless  struck  down  the  plan, 
saying.  "An  individual's  constitutionally  pro- 
tected right  to  cast  an  equally  weighted  vote 
cannot  be  denied  even  by  a  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  a  State's  electorate  •  •  •"  The 
Colorado  choice.  I  might  add.  was  between 
an  equal-population  plan  and  a  so-called 
little  Federal  plan,  but  it  is  interesting 
that  the  former  plan  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  at  large,  which  obviously  de- 
tracted from  its  appeal  to  the  voters." 

Will  we  now  let  the  majority  of  the  voters 
dilute  or  deny  the  right  to  equal  representa- 
tion, particularly  when  we  know  that  the 
majority  may  either  not  even  appreciate  the 
Implications  of  what  it  is  doing  or  may  not  be 
given  a  realistic  choice  to  make? 

Further,  as  most  of  the  amendments  are 
now  drafted,  they  lack  any  mandatory  pro- 
vision for  periodic  resubmission  to  the  voters, 
so  majority  acceptance  of  a  particular  plan 
would  not  only  deny  individual  rlghis  In  the 
present,  but  could  also  bind  generations  of 
unborn  citizens  to  a  system  which  they  had 
no  say  in  choosing. 

Second,  what  are  the  effects  which  the 
peoples  vote  to  depart  from  a  oopulation 
basis  of  representation  will  have  "in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States? 

What  about  the  South?  The  Negro,  of 
course,  is  still  badly  underregistered  in  many 
States.  Again,  it  will  be  entirely  logical  for 
the  legislatures  of  those  States  to  draft  a 
plan  which  would  protect  their  position 
against  the  day  when  Negroes  obtain  full  vot- 
ing rights.  And.  of  course,  the  electorate  as 
presently  constituted  is  equallv  as  interested 
in  preserving  the  status  quo.  In  much  of  the 
South,  therefore,  permitting  a  departure  from 
reapportionment  based  on  population  will 
inevitably  result  in  a  serious  stumbling  block 
to  the  Negro's  ever  attaining  equality  In  the 
political  process. 

What  about  other  parts  of  the  country? 
In  heavily  urbanized  States  the  amendments 
could  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  future 
of  the  cities  and  on  the  urban  development 
process.  The  legislative  majorities  in  these 
States  are  for  the  most  part  nonurban  in 
composition  and.  once  again  understandably 
from  their  viewpoint,  do  not  want  anything 
to  happen  which  would  cause  them  to  lose 
their  control.     These  majorities  can  be  ex- 
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pected  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
I'.tilize  for  their  own  ends  any  opportunity 
to  escape  from  apportionnient  based  on  pop- 
ulation. 

The  perpetuation  of  minority,  nonurban 
control,  even  though  confined  only  to  one 
house,  could  be  catastrophic  for  the  cities. 
The  result  at  worst  would  be  a  continuation 
of  the  shortchanging  of  the  cities,  and  at 
best  a  stalemate,  a  legislative  paralysis  caused 
by  the  dltTering  apportionment  bases  In  the 
two  houses. 

As  time  passes,  this  situation  would  only 
become  a  more  and  more  serious  problem  for 
the  cities.  As  we  become  more  and  more  ur- 
banized, it  becomes  increasingly  critical  that 
every  appropriate  governmental  resource  be 
focused  on  meeting  the  problems  of  urban 
areas.  We  all  know  that  the  Suites  have  not 
done  their  share  up  to  now,  and  that  a  major 
re.  son  for  the  St.ites'  failure  to  face  up  to 
deepening  urban  problems  has  been  the  con- 
trol of  the  legislatures  by  a  rural  minority 
having  no  urgent  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  cities. 

The  inadequate  action  by  the  States  up 
to  now  has  caused  the  cities  and  suburbs  to 
look  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
made  significant  and  Important  contilbu- 
tions  to  better  housing  and  better  transpor- 
tation, to  eliminating  slums  and  urban 
sprawl,  and  now.  at  last,  to  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

But  more — much  more — Is  needed,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
resources  to  do  the  job  alone;  69.9  percent  of 
our  Nations  population  now  lives  in  urban 
areas,  and  we  have  only  begun  to  provide 
healthy,  well-planned  urban  environments 
and  to  see  to  it  that  urban  areas  have  the 
full  range  of  governmental  services  and  pro- 
tections which  they  deserve. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  this  struggle  must 
be  fought  mainly  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Reynolds  v. 
Sims  offered  new  hope  that  State  govern- 
ments would  at  Inst  be  truly  representative 
and  therefore  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
cities.  It  would  be  tragic  to  destroy  that 
hope  now. 

And,  of  course,  if  the  amendments  end  up 
injuring  the  people  of  our  cities,  that  will  be 
a  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  minority  rights. 
Negroes.  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  other  deprived 
minorities  are  city  dwellers.  Perpetuating 
the  antlurban  balance  of  power  in  the  State 
legislatures,  therefore,  would  jeopardize  any 
hope  that  these  minorities  had  of  obtaining 
significant  help  at  the  State  level  in  their 
struggle  for  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity, better  housing,  and  better  schooling. 
I  believe  these  amendments  will  generally 
have  an  antlurban  effect.  But  I  also  want 
to  emphasize  strongly  that  no  one  can  be 
sure  that  this  will  be  the  effect  everywhere 
and  for  all  time.  The  majority  which  acts  to 
consolidate  its  position  at  the  expense  of  the 
outvoted  minority  need  not  always  be  rurally 
oriented.  The  coalition  which  holds  the  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  State  legislature  might 
well  be  composed  of  other  Interest  groups. 
For  instance,  considerations  relating  to  the 
coordination  of  metropolitan  development 
could  well  bring  urban  and  suburban  in- 
terests together  to  formulate  a  plan  which 
ended  up  being  unfair  to  the  rural  minority. 
And  future  shifts  in  population  could  change 
the  balance  of  power  completely. 

The  point  Is  that  whatever  plan  Is  adopted 
will  be  weighted  somehow,  and  that,  how- 
ever, it  Is  weighted,  someone  will  be  the 
loser.  I  wonder,  frankly,  how  many  of  those 
who  think  they  will  benefit  from  the  mal- 
apportionment which  the  proposed  amend- 
ments would  create  have  stopped  to  think 
that  they  could  In  fact  end  up  on  the  short 
end.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  States 
in  this  country  in  which  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
who  would  be  the  watered-down  minority. 
In  sum.  to  paraphrase  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, we  must  remember  that  this  is,  after 


all,  a  Constitution  we  are  amending.  What 
the  proponents  of  the  amendments  are  ad 
vocntlng  is  the  introduction  of  an  exception 
to  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  uth 
amendment,  an  exception  which  says,  in  ef 
feet,  equality  is  the  rule  except  where  repre' 
sentation  In  the  State  legislatures  is  con- 
cerned. What  they  are  supporting  is  the 
removal  of  a  right  previously  enjoyed— the 
taking  away  of  a  guarantee  of  equality— the 
equality  of  representation — which  the  l4th 
amendment  has  previously  been  held  to  en- 
compass.  They  are  talking  about  changing 
the  basic  fabric  from  which  our  Government 
is  woven  and  they  are  talking  about  doine 
so  in  a  \*ay  which  would  diminish  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  To  me 
this  kind  of  venture  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
ideal  of  equality  for  which  we  have  always 
strlved,  and  which  we  have  always  held  out 
to  peoples  of  other  lands  as  the  principle 
which  differentiates  America  from  less  demo- 
cratic nations.  And  this  whittling  away  at 
the  14th  amendment  represents  a  most 
troublesome  precedent  for  the  future. 

I  have  tried  in  these  few  moments  to  point 
out  the  dangers  in  the  proposed  modiflca- 
tlon  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  Reynolds  v. 
Sims — dangers  not  just  to  particular  inter- 
est groups  or  to  particular  segments  of  the 
population,  but  dangers  whose  ultimate  ef- 
feet  cannot  even  be  entirely  gaged  at  the 
present  time. 

Reynolds  v.  Sims  offered  new  hope  to  so 
many  that  the  rule  of  law  at  the  State  level 
would  finally  bring  results  of  tangible  bene- 
fit. 

If  congressional  action  which  destroys  that 
hope  Is  to  be  prevented,  your  participation 
Is  vital.  The  premises  of  the  amendments 
need  to  be  brought  into  the  light  of  day  and 
examined  and  reexamined.  Their  implica- 
tions for  all  individuals  and  groups  within 
the  States  need  careful  analysis. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  proposal  to 
change  the  structure  of  our  Government  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  This  is  Important  and 
significant  to  all  of  us,  and  we  should  be 
fully  aware  of  what  Its  results  will  be  be- 
fore  we  allow  It  to  proceed  any  further. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  ISRAEL  ON  THE  CELE- 
BRATION OF  HER  17TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  17 
years  ago  this  week,  one  of  this  century's 
most  significant  and  successful  adven- 
tui-es  in  freedom  was  undertaken.  The 
establishment  of  Israel  on  May  14,  1948, 
marked  for  the  Jewish  people  both  a 
prophecy  fulfilled  and  a  future  blessed 
with  the  freedom  of  self-determination. 
All  free  men  had  a  stake  in  Israels 
emergence  as  a  sovereign  state:  and  all 
men  in  bondage  drew,  and  continue  to 
draw,  inspiration  from  her  story.  A 
people  dispersed  throughout  eveiT  na- 
tion, homelpss  for  the  better  part  of  20 
centuries,  commenced  building  on  May 
14,  1948,  a  nation  devoted  to  the  egali- 
tarian principles  of  the  French  and  the 
American  Revolutions. 

The  measure  of  Israeli  success  in  the 
past  17  years  can  be  gaged  from  many 
perspectives.  In  surveying  the  modern 
miracle  of  Israels  resurrection,  some 
may  prefer  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  purely 
physical  wonders  which  have  been 
wrought;  the  construction  of  entire  ur- 
ban centers,  rising  from  the  loiins  of 
the  ancient  world;  the  establishment  of 
thriving  centers  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, built  on  the  foundation  of  an 
ancient  wisdom  which  has  inspired  and 
enriched  the  heritage  of  many  nations; 


or  the  unsurpassed  conversion  of  an  un- 
yielding desert  terrain  to  a  land  of 
"promise  and  harvest. 

But  the  modern  miracle  which  is  Israel 
can  also  be  approached  from  the  vantage 
of  values,  for  there  are  many  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  Israel's  experiment  with 
democracy.  For  the  most  part,  those 
lessons  hew  closely  to  those  taught  by 
our  own  Revolution.  There  is.  first  of 
all,  the  lesson  that  free  men  detemined 
to  rcmaiii  free  can  acomplish  all  man- 
ner of  objectives  if  they  cherish  freedom 
above  all  else.  There  is  also  the  lesson 
that  liberty  can  bt-  salvaged  even  from 
the  ashes  of  the  greatest  holocaust  in 
the  history  of  the  world  if  brave  and 
optimistic  jnen  will  challenge  the  dark- 
ness of  de.spair  and  derision.  There  is 
also  the  lesson  that  freedom  means  no 
more,  and  no  less,  than  the  freedom  to 
be  different:  and  that  in  recogizing  the 
right  01  others  to  differ  from  us,  we  pro- 
tect our  o'A'n  inalienable  right  to  be  and 
to  do  as  we  wish.  This  is  the  anni- 
versary we  celebrate  this  week.  It  is 
the  anniver.sary  of  what  one  tireless  and 
faithful  people  bc:^'an  to  accomplish  by 
harnessino;  the  full  power  of  diversity 
under   the   disciplined   yoke   of   liberty. 

We,  as  Americans,  have  a  special  af- 
finity for  this  young  state.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Truman,  our  Na- 
tion was  the  first  to  accord  full  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
That  was  done  immediately  after  its  es- 
tablishment. In  recognition  of  Israel's 
role  as  a  bastion  of  democracy  in  a  part 
of  the  world  where  human  rights  are 
questioned  and  democratic  institutions 
are  unknown.  The  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  readily  furnished 
unstinting  moral  and  financial  aid  to 
the  young  state. 

Like  all  nations  in  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century,  Israel  is  confronted  with 
grave  and  growing  problems.  On  all 
sides,  the  tiny  country  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  mutually  pledged  to 
her  destruction.  Time  and  again  in  the 
last  17  years,  Israel  has  had  to  turn  her 
resources  and  her  national  purpose  away 
from  social  progress  and  toward  mili- 
tar>'  security.  President  Bourguiba,  of 
Tunisia,  has  recently  stirred  peaceful 
hopes  in  this  troubled  part  of  the  world 
by  recognizing  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing an  equitable  agreement  under  which 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  can  live  in 
peace.  President  Bourguiba  has  been 
denounced  by  his  Arab  brothers  for  this 
action:  but  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  Arab  world  is  no  longer  wholly  united 
in  its  hostility  toward  Israel. 

Israel's  greatest  domestic  problem  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  water.  Is- 
raeli planners  and  engineers  have 
achieved  tremendous  feats  in  the  devel- 
opment of  all  water  resources  in  the 
tiny  state.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
United  States  and  Israel  have  joined  in 
a  program  of  desalinization  of  sea  water 
which  heralds  a  new  era  of  agricultural 
abundance  and  economic  development, 
not  alone  to  Israel,  but  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  all  other  Sena- 
tors and  countless  other  Americans  in 
saluting  the  State  of  Israel  for  its  past 
achievements,  and  in  renewing  our  tra- 


ditional pledge  to  aid  any  friend  to  in- 
sure the  survival  and  success  of  liberty. 


CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  TSUNAMI  'SEIS- 
MIC SEA  WAVE)  WARNING  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  meeting 
of  national  and  international  impor- 
tance was  held  in  Honolulu  recently 
when,  for  the  first  time,  scientists  from 
many  nations  assembled  for  a  Confer- 
ence on  the  International  Aspects  of  the 
Tsunami  Warning  System  of  the  Pacific. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  tsunami  or  seis- 
mic sea-wave  warning  system  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  all  who  live  within 
reach  of  these  destructive,  giant  waves. 
Every  island  and  coastal  city  or  village 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  is  vulnerable 
to  the  seismic  sea  waves  spawned  from 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruption.  The 
tsunamis  born  of  the  March  1964  earth- 
quake in  Alaska,  destroyed  much  of 
Valdez.  Alaska,  and  caused  loss  of  life 
and  property  at  Crescent  City,  Calif. 
The  same  waves  touched  Hawaii,  Chile, 
and  Japan. 

Tsunamis  which  struck  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  1946  brought  death  to  173  per-- 
sons  and  property  damage  of  $25  miUion. 
Again,  in  1960.  tsunamis  killed  61  per- 
sons and  caused  523.550,000  in  property 
damage  in  Hawaii.  The  problem  of  de- 
veloping the  most  effective  methods  of 
providing  advance  warning  of  impend- 
ing tsunamis  is,  therefore,  of  vital 
importance  to  the  many  peoples  and 
governments  around  the  Pacific  basin. 

The  conference  held  in  Honolulu  on 
April  27-30  this  year  was  of  great  sig- 
nificance because  for  the  first  time  it 
brought  together  a  large  number  of  earth 
and  oceanographic  scientists  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  an  International  sea- 
wave  warning  system,  including  effec- 
tive seismological  and  tide  recording 
stations  and  rapid  international  com- 
munication systems. 

Canada,  Chile,  Republic  of  China, 
France,  Japan,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 
Peru,  the  Philippines,  the  United  States 
of  America.  Soviet  Russia,  and  Western 
Samoa  were  represented  by  official  dele- 
gations. Also  represented  were  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Ryukj'u  Islands,  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Commission,  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics. 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  and 
Inter-American  Geodetic  Survey. 

Although  the  meeting  was  sponsored 
by  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic 
Commission  of  UNESCO,  it  was  hosted 
by  one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  scientific 
organizations,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  was  most  fitting  that  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  which  main- 
tains and  operates  the  most  effective  tidal 
wave  warning  system  in  the  world,  took 
the  initiative  to  organize  and  host  such 
a  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by 
Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo,  Director  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  He  was 
assisted  by  five  official  delegates,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Harris  B.  Stewart,  Jr.,  who  had 


the  distinction  of  being  named  Confer- 
ence Chairman.  Under  Dr.  Stewart's 
able  direction  and  guidance,  items  of  the 
conference  agenda  were  approached  with 
much  enthusiasm,  and  a  spirit  of  genuine 
international  cooperation  prevailed 
throughout  the  meeting.  Much  was  ac- 
complished, as  indicated  in  the  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  the  body  of  in- 
ternational scienti-sts. 

Admiral  Karo  and  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  are  to  be  commended  for 
great  leadership  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote better  international  undenstanding 
and  cooperation  in  the  field  of  seismic 
sea- wave  warning  capabilities. 

I  am  proud  that  the  State  of  Hawaii 
was  chosen  as  the  site  for  this  highly 
important  international  meeting.  Or- 
ganizations and  institutions  in  Hawaii, 
such  as  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  its 
Geophysical  Institute,  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum, the  East-West  Center,  U.S.  Army 
Engineers,  and  other  deserve  recognition 
for  their  assistance  in  making  the  inter- 
national conference  a  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
recommendations  adopted  at  the  Hono- 
lulu meeting  and  the  list  of  participants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Recommendations 

The  Working  Group  on  the  International 
Aspects  of  the  Tsunami  Warning  System  in 
the  Pacific  urges  that  the  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic  Commission  take  appropriate 
steps  to  insure  the  implementation  of  the 
following  recommendations.  Tnese  are  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  development  of 
the  most  expeditious,  efficient,  and  effective 
methods  for  providing  advance  warning  of 
impending  tsunamis.  It  is  therefore  rec- 
ommended that: 

1.  An  International  Tsunami  Information 
Center  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  collect  and  interpret  seismic  and  sea-level 
data  on  a  real-time  basis  to  act  as  a  source 
from  which  national  centers  may  obtain 
data  on  which  to  base  their  warnings,  and 
further  that  the  U.S.  Government  be  asked 
to  strengthen  its  present  tsunami  warning 
service  based  at  the  Honolulu  Observatory 
to  enable  it  to  act  in  addition  as  the  Inter- 
national Tsunami  Information  Center,  but 
it  is  also  anticipated  that  other  nations  may 
be  prepared  to  assist  in  operating  this  Cen- 
ter, for  instance  by  providing  personnel. 

2.  The  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic 
Commission  established  an  International  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  the  Tsunami  Warn- 
ing System  in  the  Pacific  to: 

(i^  Effect  liaison  among  the  participating 
countries  at  the  technical  level,  particularly 
with  regard  to  communications. 

(11)  Insure  exchange  of  Information  on 
developments  of  observing  methods  and  of 
techniques  of  tsunami  forecasting. 

(ill)  Effect  liaison  and  coordinatron  with 
the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic  Com- 
mission, World  Meteorological  Organization, 
and  the  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and 
Geophysics— particularly  with  its  Tsunami 
Committee,  and 

(Iv)  Provide  essential  secretarial  service  for 
the  International  Tsunami  Information  Serv- 
ice and  for  the  International  Coordinating 
Committee. 

This  International  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee should  meet  biennially,  and  preferably  a 
few  months  before  each  meeting  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Oceanographic  Commission, 
or  oftener  If  required,  to  review  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of   the  System  and  to  prepare 
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recommendations  to  the  Commission  regard- 
ing improvementa  In  the  System  which  re- 
quire action  by  member  governments. 

3.  The  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic 
Commission  encourage  the  exchange  of 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  among  the 
various  national  tsunami  warning  and  re- 
search centers. 

4.  The  attention  of  member  states  b« 
drawn  to  Resolution  III-7  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  asks  member  states  having  sur- 
plus tide  gages  that  they  are  willing  to  lend 
or  present  to  other  countries  to  inform  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Commission  so  that  this 
information  may  be  promulgated  in  "Inter- 
national Marine  Science,"  and  further  that 
seismographs  be  similarly  considered. 

5.  Fxuther  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  rec- 
ommendation in  Resolution  III-8  of  the 
Commission  that  member  states  of  the  Com- 
mission In  the  Pacific  area  who  are  not  part 
of  the  present  tsunami  warning  system  es- 
tablish adequate  Internal  communications 
and  responsible  administration,  establish  and 
operate  seismic  and  tidal  stations,  and  inte- 
grate their  systems  with  that  currently  in 
operation.  And  further  that  the  Commis- 
sion emphasize  to  member  states  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  adequate  Internal 
national  communication  networks  (a)  as  a 
prerequisite  to  Joining  the  tsunami  warn- 
ing system  and  (b)  so  that  warnings  of 
tsunamis  generated  by  earthquakes  close  to 
their  coasts  may  be  initiated  from  the  na- 
tional center  concerned. 

6.  Emphasis  be  given  to  the  importance 
of  promptly  submitting  .<:eismic  and  tidal 
records  associated  with  significant  tsunamis 
to  world  data  centers  A  and  B  so  that  the 
information  can  be  used  in  developing  the 
hlston.-  of  past  tsunamis  and  for  research 
on  their  n.iture.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
procedure  for  submission  and  the  provision 
for  additional  stations  be  as  specified  in  the 
resolution  of  the  lUGG  Tsunami  Committee, 
August  1963,  and  later  adopted  by  the 
ICG-WDC. 

7.  An  informal  tsunami  newsletter  be 
prepared  by  the  International  Tsimaml  In- 
formation Center  for  the  assistance  of 
tsunami  workers  and  Include: 

(i)  News  of  changes  In  national  tsvmaml 
warning  systems, 

(II)  Summarized  progress  reports  on  In- 
dividual tsunami  research  projects, 

(III)  Listings  of  available  tsunami  re- 
search data  such  as  digitized  tide  gage 
records  used  in  spectral  analysis,  and 

(iv)  Bibliographical  references  to  new 
tsunami  research  papers.  And  further,  this 
Information  be  made  available  for  consider- 
ation for  publication  in  "International  Ma- 
rine Science." 

8.  The  International  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee explore  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  standard  code  for  the  transmission  of  seis- 
mic and  sea-level  data. 

With  regard  to  sea-level  data: 

9.  In  order  to  have  tide  gage  data  In- 
tercomparable  among  stations,  each  partici- 
pating member  state  be  requested  to  provide 
to  the  International  Tsunami  Information 
Center: 

(I)  A  station  description  of  each  gage 
(Including  type,  size  of  well,  size  of  orifice, 
etc. )  and  of  its  location, 

(II)  A  plotted  position  on  an  appropriate 
large  scale  chart, 

(ill)  Several  typical  tsunami  records.  If 
available. 

(iv)  Results  of  any  power  spectrtun  anal- 
ysis, if  available. 

And  further,  that  reports  of  tidal  data  for 
use  in  the  tsunami  warning  system  be  in 
the  English  language  and  in  metric  units, 
using  four  digits  to  the  nearest  centimeter 
(I.e..  2.85  meters  should  be  reported  as  0285) . 

10.  There  be  a  general  expansion  of  the 
tide  station  network  In  the  Pacific  for  the 
use   of  the  Tsunami  Warning  System  with 
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due  consideration  also  being  given  to  the  re- 
search uses  of  sea-level  data.  Both  uses 
should  be  considered  in  site  selection. 

11.  Whenever  possible  tide  gages  that 
are  part  of  the  tsunami  warning  system 
should  be  located  on  the  open  coast  rather 
than  In  harbors  or  behind  protective  reefs. 

With  regard  to  communications: 

12.  The  urgent  communications  require- 
ments of  tsunami  data  transmission  in  the 
Pacific  include  the  requirement  for  the  al- 
location of  radio  frequencies  which  should 
be  made  part  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
IOC  Working  Group  on  Communications. 

13.  The  highest  priority  be  assigned  to  all 
messages  transmitted  as  part  of  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  tsunami  warning  system. 

14.  The  communication  links  between 
United  States,  Japan,  and  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
areas,  such  as  Latin  America  be  Improved. 
Presently,  Japan  acts  as  a  relay  link  between 
U.S.S.R.  and  United  States,  but  In  addition 
the  most  rapid  communications  between 
U.S.S.R.  and  United  States  should  be  ex- 
plored. 

15.  The  Intergovernmental  Oceanographic 
Commission  take  steps  to  have  prepared  a 
summary  of  the  existing  international  com- 
munication links  which  could  serve  the 
tsunami  warning  system. 

With  regard  to  seismic  data: 

16.  Any  country  not  participating  In  the 
system  but  having  suitable  seismic  stations 
whose  data  could  be  very  useful  for  deter- 
mining the  elements  of  any  strong  earth- 
quake be  asked  to  cooperate  by  sending  its 
seismic  data  to  the  appropriate  center  as 
part  of  the  system. 

With  reg.^.rd  to  research  and  development: 

17.  The  Commission  draw  the  attention  of 
member  states  to  the  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional support  for  tsunami  research  and 
equipment  development. 

Cooperative  tsunami  research  efforts 
among  scientists  of  all  countries  should  be 
encouraged. 

Arens  of  necessary  research  include: 

(i)  Methods  of  describing  ground  motion 
from  seismic  and  barometric  evidence,  and 
development  of  techniqxies  for  rapid  analysis 
of  such  motion, 

(11)  The  mode  of  transfer  of  energy  from 
the  earth  to  the  water, 

(ill)  Tsunami  period  and  amplitude  meas- 
urements in  the  deep  sea, 

(iv)  Study  of  one-  and  two-dimensional 
propagation  of  tsunami  waves  over  Irregular 
topography, 

(V)  Study  of  the  transformation  of  tsu- 
nami waves  produced  by  near-shore  topo- 
graphic features, 

(vl)   Study  of  tsunami   runup, 

(vll)  Additional  bathymetrlc  surveys  to 
facilitate  study  of  propagation,  transforma- 
tion, and  runup  of  tsunami  waves, 

(viil)  Assessment  of  tsunami  characteris- 
tics In  terms  of  earthquake  characteristics, 

(ix)  Development  of  improved  equipment 
and  techniques  required  for  telemetering 
seismic  and  sea  level  data;  eventual  auto- 
mation of  sea  level  recording;  rapid  low- 
magnification  seismic  recording,  deep  sea 
tsunami  detection,  etc.  Equipment  stand- 
ardization and  Intercallbration  should  be 
encouraged,  and 

(X)  Development  and  use  of  modeling 
techniques  for  tsunami  studies. 
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tor  del  Instltuto  Hldrografico  de  la  Armada' 
Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Mr.  Rlcardo  Montaner  Jefe.  Secclon  Mareaa 
y  Corrlentes  Instltuto  Hldrografico  de  la 
Armada,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Republic  of  China 
Dr.  Kenneth  T.  C.  Cheng,   Director,  TaU 
wan   Provincial   Weather   Bureau,   64  Rung 
Yuen    Road,    Taipei.    Taiwan,    Republic   of 
China. 

France 
Dr.  Claude  Blot,  Institut  Francals  D'Qcea- 
nie,  Noumea,  Nouvelle  Caledonie. 

Japan 

Dr.  Takuzo  Hirono,  Japan  Meteorological 
Agency,  Otemachi,  Chlyoda-ku,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Dr.  Ryutaro  Takahasi,  Chuo  University. 
Bunkyoku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Dr.  Klyoo  Wadatl  (chairman).  National 
Scientific  and  Technological  Center  for  Dis- 
aster  Prevention,  Bosai  Center,  6-1  Glnza- 
Hlgashi,  Chuoku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Mexico 
Dr.  Nicolas  Grijalva,  Instltuto  de  Geofislca. 
Universldad  de  Mexico.  Mexico  City.  Mexico. 
New  Zealand  and  Western  Samoa 

Mr.  J.  W.  Brodie.  NZ  Oceanographic  In- 
stitute, Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Peru 
Rear  Adm.  Esteban  Zimic  V.,  Director  de 
Hidrografia  y  Faros,  Mlnisterlo  de  Marina,  La 
Punta  (Callao),  Peru. 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 
Mr.  Jaime  J.  Tecson,  Chief  Meteorologist. 
Philippine  Weather  Bureau,  P.O.  Box  2277. 
Manila,  Philippines. 

United  States  of  America 

Dr.  J.  Wallace  Joyce,  Olflce  of  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Rear  Adm.  H.  Arnold  Karo  (chairman) ,  Di- 
rector, U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Leonard  M.  Murphy.  Chief,  Seismology 
Division,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  John  S.  Rinehart,  Assistant  Director  for 
Research  and  Development,  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Harris  B.  Stewart.  Jr..  Deputy  Assistant 
Director  for  Oceanography.  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Bernard  D.  Zetler.  OfBce  of  Ocean- 
ography, U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Washington,  DC. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Dr.  Uyrly  V.  Tarbeev  (chairman),  Chief. 
Section  of  Hydrometeorologlcal  Guarding  of 
Sea  Fleet  and  Fishing  Industry.  Hydro- 
meteorological  Service.  St.  Pavllk  Morosov. 
Moscow. 

Mr.  Mikhail  I.  Golubnltchy  (Official  U.S. 
S.R.  Translator  of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs). 

Inter-American  Geodetic  Survey 
Mr.  Maurice  A.  Tewinkel.  Inter-American 
Geodetic  Survey,  Fort  Clayton,  C.Z. 

Intergovernmental  Oceanographic 
Comynission 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Von  Herzen,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor.  Office    of   Oceanography.    IOC-UNESCO, 
Place  de  Fontenoy.  Paris  7e  France. 

International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics, Tsunami  Committee 

Mr.  J.  W.  Brodie  (also  New  Zealand). 

Mr.  Doak  C.  Cox.  Hawaii  Institute  of  Geo- 
physics, University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Leonard  M.  Murphy  (also  United 
States). 
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Dr.  George  L.  Pickard  (also  Canada). 

Dr.  Ryutaro  Takahasi  (also  Japan) . 

Dr.  William  G.  Van  Dorn,  Scrlpps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography,  Post  Office  Box  109, 
La  Jolla.  Calif. 

Dr.  Klyoo  Wadatl  (also  Japan). 

Mr.  Bernard  D.  Zetler  (also  United  States) . 
World  Meteorological  Organization 

Mr.  Leonard  M.  Murphy  (also  United 
States). 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Mr.  Mlchlo  Shiroma.  Ryukyu  Weather  Bu- 
reau. Ameku.  Naha.  Okinawa.  Ryls. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Mr.  John  E.  Welch.  Director  of  Communi- 
cations. Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Saipan.  Mariana  Islands. 

Conference  Secretariat 

Mr.  Joel  B.  Campbell,  International  Activ- 
ities Officer,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Other  participants 

Dr.  W.  M.  Adams.  University  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dr.  R.  Barkley,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  Department  of  Interior,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Belknap,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Hon.  John  A.  Burns,  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Rear  Adm.  T.  J.  Fabik,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Lt.  Comdr.  L.  T.  Gray,  U.S.  Navy,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Gordon  W.  Groves,  University  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Hamilton,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hiatt.  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs.  University  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ihll,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Lt.  Comdr.  K.  William  Jeffers,  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  Ewa  Beach,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii. 

Mr.  John  C.  Marr,  area  director,  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Dr.  Gaylord  R.  Miller.  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Osmun,  Honolulu  Regional  Office, 
U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Mr.  T.  J.  SokpJowski,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  Ewa  Beach,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Mark  Spaeth.  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Ray  M.  Sundean,  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  room  10.  building  No. 
1,  Pearl  Harbor,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Floyd  J.  Tucker,  Jr.,  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Ewa  Beach,  Oahu. 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Ronald  L.  Viets.  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,   Ewa  Beach,   Oahu,   Hawaii. 

Col.  Glen  M.  Vinquist,  Defense  Communi- 
cation Agency,  Hawaii. 


THE  WYOMING  PARTNERS  OF  THE 
ALLIANCE  TEAM— OBSERVATIONS 
ON    BRAZIL    AND    THE    ALLIANCE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a  group 
of  Wyomingites  spent  a  week  in  Brazil 
during  late  March  under  the  aegis  of  the 
State  Department's  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program.  The  delegation  included 
Mr.  Marvin  D.  Anderson,  mayor  of  Albin; 
Mr.  Leland  Graham,  Cody's  city  engi- 
neer; Mr.  James  Alan  Tilker,  a  Cheyenne 
attorney;  Mr.  Alexander  H.  McMillan,  of 
Riverton.  a  member  of  Wyoming's  State 
Legislature;  and  Dr.  Don  Carlton  Hawley. 
professor  of  Spanish  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming.    The  observations  and  experi- 


ences of  Dr.  Hawley  are  summarized  in  a 
very  comprehensive  letter  which  he 
directed  under  date  of  April  26  to  Mr. 
Clyde  W.  Gaymon.  of  Cheyenne,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  steering  committee  of 
the  Wyoming  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
Mr.  Gaymon  was  not  able  to  journey  to 
Brazil,  and  Dr.  Hawley  was  selected  as 
spokesman  for  the  group  while  in  Latin 
America. 

Dr.  Hawley  and  others  of  the  Wyoming 
delegation  obviously  went  to  Brazil  with 
their  eyes  and  minds  open  and  with  a 
determination  to  learn  all  they  could 
about  the  circumstances  in  the  country 
which  led  to  their  trip  there.  Dr.  Hawley 
had  the  added  advantage  of  being  able  to 
communicate  with  the  Brazilians  in  their 
native  language. 

He  summarized  the  basic  ideas  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program : 

To  enlist  the  support  of  a  private  organiza- 
tion within  an  American  State  and  a  cor- 
responding Latin  American  State  In  order  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  to 
encourage  the  American  State  to  undertake 
to  finance  certain  small  projects  within  the 
Latin  American  State  In  order  to  give  a 
certain  impetus  to  its  development  and  to 
show  that  the  peoale  of  the  United  States 
are  interested  in  the  people  of  Latin  America 
and  are  desirous  of  working  with  them  to 
better  their  living  conditions;  that,  in  addi- 
tion, a  necessarily  much  more  limited  num- 
ber of  projects,  limited  In  scope  and  financial 
backing,  be  undertaken  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can State  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
State  in  order  to  show  that  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  learn  as  well  as  teach, 
accept  as  well  as  give,  and  that  they  appreci- 
ate the  capacity  and  knowledge,  in  certain 
areas   particularly,  of  the  Latin  Americans. 

Although  a  number  of  Dr.  Hawley's 
recommendations  are  specifically  appli- 
cable to  the  University  of  Wyoming,  his 
summary  of  conditions  in  Brazil  and  his 
recommendation  for  action  by  the  Al- 
liance program  should  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  my  colleagues  but  to  the  many 
Americans  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  continuous  economic  and  polit- 
ical instability  of  much  of  Latin  America. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Haw- 
ley's excellent  letter  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  University  of  Wyoming, 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  April  26, 1965. 
Mr.  Clyde  W.  Gaymon, 
American  National  Bank  Building, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Dear  Clyde:  This  is  an  attempt  to  give  you 
my  personal  reaction  to  the  recently  under- 
taken trip  to  Goias  as  a  member  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Partners  of  the  Alliance  team.  Al- 
though selected  as  spokesman  for  the  group 
while  in  Brazil,  I  understood  and  understand 
that  this  was  a  temporary  duty.  Certainly 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  could  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  the  entire  group.  These 
will  of  necessity  vary  from  Individual  to 
individual,  not  only  because  our  different 
backgrounds  cause  us  to  see  the  same  ex- 
perience in  a  different  light  but  also  because 
no  two  of  us  had  precisely  tlie  same  experi- 
ences or  met  precisely  the  same  persons. 
Even  when  we  went  to  the  same  places,  as 
we  did  most  of  the  time,  we  were  in  different 
cars,  with  different  persons,  heard  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  and  became  acquainted 
with  different  individuals  among  the  Golanos 
who  accompanied  us.  I  certainly  believe 
that  it  was  a  definite  advantage  to  me  to 
be  able  to  communicate   directly  with   the 


Brazilians  In  their  language,  rather  than 
working  through  an  Interpreter,  yet  I  should 
not  deny,  either,  that  each  of  the  other  mem- 
bers possessed  more  knowledge  than  I  about 
specific  areas  of  finance,  agriculture,  even 
certain  aspects  of  public  education,  than  I, 
and  hence  would  have  had  better  tools  than 
I  for  complete  understanding  of  certain 
phases  of  the  situation  there.  Therefore  I 
make  no  claim  to  express  any  views  but  my 
own. 

I  consider  the  trip  well  worth  the  time 
I  Invested  In  it.  Although  exhausting,  It 
certainly  was  very  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive. I  do  not  know  how  any  group  of 
Americans  could  learn  more  about  a  com- 
parable area  of  any  foreign  country  In  the 
same  length  of  time.  For  this  we  are  in- 
debted both  to  the  members  of  the  Golas 
team  and  other  citizens  of  that  State  with 
whom  we  were  In  contact,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can officials  in  Brazil,  who  gave  unstlntlngly 
of  their  time  in  order  to  make  the  trip 
worthwhile.  Whether  it  proves  to  be  worth 
the  money  Invested  by  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress depends  ultimately  up>on  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Wyoming  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  committee  and  upon  the  response 
of  the  people  of  this  State.  Certainly  I  feel 
an  obligation  to  contribute  personally  what- 
ever I  can  to  its  success,  within  the  limits  of 
my  own  ability  and  the  resources  and  time 
at  my  disposal,  and  should  be  happy  to  co- 
operate with  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  In  whatever  way  you  may 
desire. 

I  believe  that  the  basic  idea  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program  is  sound:  to  enlist 
the  support  of  a  private  organization  within 
an  American  State  and  a  corresponding  Latin 
American  State  in  order  to  improve  our 
knowledge  of  each  other,  and  to  encourage 
the  American  State  to  undertake  to  finance 
certain  small  projects  within  the  Latin 
American  State  in  order  to  give  a  certain 
Impetus  to  its  development  and  to  show  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  interested 
in  the  people  of  Latin  America  and  are  de- 
sirous of  working  with  them  to  better  their 
living  conditions:  that,  In  addition,  a  neces- 
sarily much  more  limited  number  of  proj- 
ects, limited  in  scope  and  financial  backing, 
be  undertaken  by  the  Latin  American  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  State  In  order 
to  show  that  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  learn  as  well  as  teach,  accept  as  well  as 
give,  and  that  they  appreciate  the  capacity 
and  knowledge.  In  certain  areas  particularly, 
of  the  Latin  Americans. 

I  have  one  reservation  In  this  approval 
of  the  program,  however,  which  I  may  as 
well  express  Immediately.  I  feel  that  the  ex- 
pectations raised  among  the  people  of  Goi&s 
as  to  the  material  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to 
them  as  a  result  of  this  partnership  very 
greatly  exceed  anything  within  the  realms  of 
possibility,  even  if  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Wyoming  committee  were  to  exert  him- 
self to  the  maximum  degree  possible,  and  the 
response  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  were  to 
equal  or  exceed  our  most  optimistic  estimates. 
I  should  hafte  much  preferred,  therefore,  that 
the  advance  billing  of  our  visit  stress,  not  the 
possibility  of  financial  aid  for  projects,  but 
the  cultural  ties  to  be  developed:  that  we 
were  coming  to  get  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Goias.  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  understanding,  and  to  lay  the 
basis  for  continuing  and  increasing  this  cul- 
tural Interchange  in  the  future  through  cor- 
respondence, the  sending  of  brochures,  school 
contacts  and'  student  exchange,  and  other 
similar  means;  v^-ith  the  suggestion,  in  a 
minor  key  and  as  a  kind  of  afterthought,  that 
possibly  an  effort  might  be  made  to  help 
them  in  a  financial  way  with  a  very  few  proj- 
ects. In  this  way,  if  only  a  very  few  did 
result.  It  would  not  be  a  disappointment.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number 
were  vmdertaken.  it  would  come  as  an  agree- 
able surprise.    The  Importance  of  the  projects 
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could  still  have  been  emphasized  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wyoming  team  and  committee, 
and  I  am  confident  that  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  at  all  for  us  to  find  many 
worthy  of  our  attention.  If  there  were  doubts 
about  our  ability  to  do  this,  a  preliminary 
scouting  expedition  by  a  member  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  staff  in  Brazil  could  easily 
have  laid  the  groundwork.  I  realize  that  a 
certain  amount  of  misunderstanding  and  ex- 
aggeration is  inevitable.  For  this  very  rea- 
son, however,  understatement  rather  than 
overstatement  of  the  goals  of  the  partner- 
ship appears  to  me  to  be  desirable. 

However  much  I  might  wish  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Goianos  were  less,  we  of  the 
Wyoming  committee  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  very  great  and  that  we  are 
obliged  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  to  kep" 
these  great  hopes  from  being  completely 
dashed,  in  which  case  the  results  of  our  trip 
would  be  entirely  negative,  and  the  image  of 
the  American  people  held  by  the  Goianos  far 
worse  than  if  the  Partners-of-the-Alliance 
idea  had  never  been  conceived. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  describe  the 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  situation  of 
the  State  of  Golds.  You  will  have  gotten 
n.uch  of  this  directly  from  Jim  Tilker,  and, 
probably,  either  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
others  of  the  team. 

I  shall  only  say,  very  briefly,  that  Goias. 
like  much  of  the  rest  of  Latin  America, 
seems  to  have  been  asleep  for  much  of  the 
past  century.  In  some  ways  it  is  Incredibly 
primitive.  I  recall  the  simple  plow  that 
w^as  being  used  for  demonstration  in  the 
public  school  in  the  northern  city  of  Porto 
Nacional.  because  the  farmers  there  knew 
only  the  use  of  hand  tools  such  as  the  hoe. 
I  had  read  that  many  of  the  farmers  of 
Africa  and  Asia  did  not  possess  this  knowl- 
edge, but  I  had  not  realized  that  this  was 
the  case  in  Brazil.  When  I  lived  in  Puerto 
Rico,  several  times  I  accompanied  a  good 
friend  of  ours,  who  taught  agriculture  In  a 
rural  school,  when  he  made  his  home  visits 
and  talked  to  the  fathers  of  his  students 
about  hybrid  grains,  conservation,  fertilizers 
and  insecticides;  but  he  never  had  to  show 
them  how  to  use  a  plow;  this  was  a  tradi- 
tional tool  handed  down  for  generations. 
But  there  are  also  unmistakable  signs  of 
awakening.  In  the  schools  of  Porto  Na- 
cional and  the  little  farming  community  of 
Nova  Venesa.  we  met  teachers  who  were 
entirely  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  who  appeared  competent  to  teach  them 
and  dedicated  to  their  work.  We  met  other 
men  in  other  professions  who  possessed  this 
same  knowledge  of  their  own  field:  in  pub- 
lic health,  in  agriculture,  and  in  industry. 
Not  all  were  dedicated  to  the  task  of  passing 
on  the  knowledge  and  benefits  to  all  the 
members  of  their  communities  and  State, 
but  many  were.  Eventually,  the  Brazilian 
economy  will  begin  to  function  with  some 
efficiency  on  a  national  scale,  as  it  now  does 
on  a  regional  scale  in  the  south.  When  it 
does.  Brazil  will  be  a  powerful  country,  for  it 
has  a  wealth  of  resources  of  all  kinds.  One 
member  of  our  group  stated  his  belief  that 
what  was  needed  was  to  make  the  people 
dissatisfied  with  what  they  had.  with  their 
traditional  ways  of  doing  things.  This.  I 
think,  is  partially  true,  but  the  seeds  of 
dissatisfaction  are  already  there,  and  are 
growing.  Most  important.  In  my  estimation, 
is  the  channeling  of  the  energy  which  this 
dissatisfaction  eventually  will  produce,  Is 
producing  now  to  some  degree.  We  can  only 
hope  it  will  follow  a  path  similar  or  at  least 
not  hostile  to  that  of  our  own  system,  for 
Brazil  contains  half  the  population  and 
resources  of  the  whole  South  American  Con- 
tinent, and  has  frontiers  with  nearly  every 
other  South  American  nation.  We  can  also 
attempt  to  do  something  to  lead  it  in  this 
direction,  even  though  our  part,  of  necessity, 
will  be  a  small  one. 

Finally,  I  should  like   to  refer  briefly  to 
some  specific  projects.     Personally,  I  should 


like  to  see  precedence  given  to  one  or  two 
of  the  projects  of  the  city  of  Porto  Nacional. 
This  is  the  center  for  the  whole  northern 
half  of  the  State,  the  part  which  is  most 
primitive,  poorest,  and  therefore  most  In 
need  of  aid.  Also,  I  was  extremely  impressed 
with  the  knowledge  and  dedication  of  the 
members  of  the  community  whom  we  met 
who  were  concerned  with  education  and 
public  health.  I  am  confident  that  any  aid 
we  could  give  them  would  be  well  deserved 
and  well  utilized. 

After  this,  I  should  like  to  see  some  support 
given  the  Federal  University  of  Golds.  On 
the  whole,  they  seem  to  be  achieving  good 
results  with  very  little  material  resources. 
Furthermore,  since  students  come  here  from 
all  over  the  State,  it  is  one  way  in  which  a 
program  could  benefit  the  whole  State.  The 
Institute  of  Physics  and  Mathematics,  a  unit 
of  the  university,  has  put  in  a  request  for 
some  $10,000  in  equipment.  I  consider  this 
excessive,  but  I  should  like  to  see  something, 
perhaps  a  third,  contributed.  Perhaps  a 
member  of  our  faculty  here  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming  could  check  over  the  list  and 
choose  the  items  he  deems  most  necessary. 
I  should  be  happy  to  try  to  arrange  this.  If 
you  would  like. 

Another  project  related  to  the  university 
was  the  one  I  agreed  to  work  on  immediately. 
In  this  particular  case,  I  was  acting  for  the 
whole  team,  since  we  had  all  discussed  this 
and  agreed  unanimously  that  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  and  not  very  expensive.  We 
wish  to  bring  one  graduate  student  from  the 
Federal  University  of  Golds  to  introduce  the 
study  of  Portuguese  on  this  campus.  He 
would  be  employed  as  a  graduate  teaching 
assistant  and  receive  the  regular  stipend  for 
this  work.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  would  furnish  trans- 
portation. I  suggested  that  some  one  be 
chosen  who  had  a  background  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese.  In  my  judgment,  we 
would  be  able  to  obtain  a  fairly  competent 
person  who  could  teach  two  courses  in  Portu- 
guese, study  one  foreign  language,  probably 
either  Spanish  or  French,  in  order  that  he 
learn  our  teaching  methods  as  well  as  that 
language  and  literature;  and  also  take 
courses  in  English  so  that  he  might  be  able 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  teaching  of 
this  language  on  his  return.  The  most  im- 
portant element,  however,  is  that  he  teach 
Portuguese.  I  think  the  pxibllc  relations 
value  of  this  is  obvious,  if  we  can  say  to  the 
people  of  Golds,  in  effect:  the  visiting  team 
from  America  was  so  impressed  with  the 
Brazilian  culture  in  general  and  that  of 
Golds  In  particular  that  it  is  bringing  a 
teacher  from  Golds  to  introduce  the  study  of 
Portuguese  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
Furthermore,  it  is  inexcusable  that  the  third 
language  of  the  American  continent  is  not 
taught,  to  my  knowledge,  in  a  single  school 
of  any  kind  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  even 
thotigh  is  is  not  particularly  difficult.  A 
good  basic  knowledge  could  be  acquired  in  a 
limited  program  by  students  of  other  ro- 
mance languages,  and  particularly  of  Span- 
ish, which  is  closely  related.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  proposal  with  several  persons 
here,  including  the  deans  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences and  of  academic  affairs.  Dr.  E.  Gerald 
Meyer  and  Dr.  James  Ranz.  Although  there 
is  some  opposition,  both  deans  were  sympa- 
thetic, and  I  hope  for  eventual  success. 
Since  our  budget  for  the  fall  Is  already  fixed, 
however,  it  will  be  difficult  to  set  up  any- 
thing for  next  year,  as  we  had  hoped  to  do. 
This  is  unfortunate,  since  it  would  certainly 
be  best,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
relations  as  well  as  getting  cooperation  In 
Golds,  to  "strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  while 
the  memory  of  our  visit  Is  fresh.  I  wonder  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure,  either  from  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  or  from  private  sources, 
money  to  finance  this  program  for  the  first 
year,  if  the  university  indicates  a  willingness 
to  carry  It  on  from  that  point. 


I  am  unable  as  yet  to  give  you  an  answer 
as  to  whether  or  not  I  might  attend  the 
meeting  In  Washington.  I  doubt  that  it  will 
be  possible  If  I  must  finance  It  from  my  own 
funds,  since  I  am  the  poorest  of  the  five 
members  of  the  team;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
commit  myself  until  I  have  explored'all  the 
possibilities.  I  shall  try  to  let  you  know 
early  next  week. 

Sincerely  yours. 

D.  C.  Hawley, 
Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
tend my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Rumania  on  this  annual  cele- 
bration of  their  national  holiday.  The 
10th  of  May  is  a  day  rich  in  significance 
in  the  history  of  that  Nation.  It  was  99 
years  ago  today  that  Charles  I,  Prince 
of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania,  thus  bring- 
ing the  Nation  a  long  step  forward  in  its 
struggle  for  independence. 

That  was  a  long  and  painful  struggle 
against  internal  strife  and  foreign  dom- 
ination. In  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  the  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  were  but  pawns  in  the 
conflict  between  two  great  powers, 
Russia  and  Turkey.  It  was  not  until 
1856  that  the  situation  was  partially  rem- 
edied, by  means  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
In  the  following  year,  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  two  principalities  voted 
unanimously  for  autonomy  and  for  their 
union  under  the  name  of  Rumania. 
That  official  expression  of  a  long-em- 
braced and  burning  desire,  known  as  the 
divans  ad  hoc,  led  eventually  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  Charles  I  as  Prince  of 
Rumania.  The  foreign-born  Charles 
ended  an  era  of  internal  political  rival- 
ries, and  ushered  in  a  reign  that  was  as 
illusti-ious  as  it  was  long. 

May  10th  marks  a  second  great  event 
in  Rumania's  history,  for  although  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  ended  Russia's  protec- 
torate, Rumania  w-as  still  obliged  to 
recognize  the  suzerainty  of  the  Turkish 
sultan.  However,  in  1877,  during  the  . 
Russo-Turkish  War,  Rumania  severed 
that  last  bond  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
by  proclaiming  her  independence  on  May 
10,  and  by  declaring  war  on  Turkey  the 
following  day.  As  an  ally  of  Russia, 
Rumanian  troops  contributed  materially 
to  the  joint  victory  at  Plevna.  The  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  in  1878  ended  not  only 
the  war,  but  also  Rumania's  vassalship, 
as  her  complete  independence  was  con- 
farmed  and  recognized. 

Still  another  event  of  great  significance 
for  Rumanians  occurred  on  the  magic 
date  of  May  10,  for  it  was  on  that  day 
that  Charles  I  accepted  the  crown,  and 
the  Nation  became  a  kingdom.  His  long 
and  fruitful  reign  continued  until  even 
the  great  war. 

It  is  with  pride  that  the  people  of 
Rumania  look  on  this  day.  But  it  is 
with  sorrow  that  they  must  at  present 
mark  its  observance  in  their  hearts,  in- 
stead of  in  outward  celebration.  Even 
now,  however,  the  tide  is  turning;  and 
the  brave  and  freedom-loving  people  of 
Rumania  will  once  more  note  this  tradi- 
tional anniversary  with  the  honor  it 
deserves  and  demands. 


May  12,  1965 
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SENIOR  CITIZEN  MONTH 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
by  special  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  month  of  May 
1965  has  been  designated  Senior  Citizen 
Month.  The  purpose  of  the  protlama- 
tion  is  to  remind  us  all  of  the  special 
problems  and  needs  of  the  more  than 
18  million  men  and  women  over  the  age 
of  65  living  among  us.  In  his  proclama- 
tion, the  Puesident  urges  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  of  government, 
together  with  all  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations, and  all  citizens,  to  give  effec- 
tive expression  to  the  theme  of  the 
month,  which  is,  "Meeting  the. Challenge 
of  Aging  Through  Community  Action 
for  Older  Americans." 

This  month,  the  lead  article  of  Aging, 
the  publication  of  the  Office  of  Aging 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  describes  an  outstanding 
example  of  community  action  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  aging.  In  an  article 
entitled  "Kansas  City's  Referral  Helps 
Elderly  While  Identifying  Their  Needs," 
it  tells  of  the  work  of  Referral,  a  project 
of  the  Regional  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  of  the  Greater  Kansas  City  area, 
which  assists  and  counsels  the  chroni- 
cally ill  and  aged  of  the  area.  The  de- 
voted effort  and  public  service  of  the 
staff  of  this  organization  can  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  model  for  institutions  and 
groups  throughout  the  Nation  who  strive 
to  identify  and  bring  to  public  attention 
the  needs  and  promote  the  well-being  of 
our  senior  citizens.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  sincerest  apprecia- 
tion to  Referral's  director,  Kathleen 
Morrow,  its  associate  director.  Jack  E. 
Sigler.  and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  this  fine  organization. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  proclamation,, 
and  the  Aging  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  procla- 
mation and  article  were  ordereci  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    PaoCLAiMATION    BY    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

UNrTED  States  of  America:   Senior  Citi- 
zens Month,  1965 

Whereas  there  are  now  more  than  18  mil- 
lion men  and  women  over  the  age  of  65  in 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  every  20  seconds  another  Ameri- 
can reaches  this  milestone  of  maturity;  and 

Whereas  the  present  rapid  rate  of  growth 
in  this  segment  of  our  population— our  hon- 
ored senior  citizens — is  a  uniquely  modern 
development  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
forces  of  industrialization,  urbanization,  and 
idvancing  medical  science  and  technology; 
«nd 

Whereas  the  aged  must  be  integrated  into 
American  life  as  full  partners  in  the  Great 
Society;  and 

Whereas  the  aged  have  special  needs  that 
must  be  met;  and 

Whereas  the  needs  of  older  Americans  are 
a  matter  of  utmost  concern  to  all  of  us,  and 
must  be  met  by  all  of  us  so  that  we  may  en- 
rich their  lives  today,  our  own  lives  tomor- 
row, and  the  lives  of  our  children  in  the 
decades  to  come;  and 

Whereas  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental efforts,  in  partnership  with  private, 
voluntary  organizations,  can  and  should 
offer  leadership  and  assistance  in  stimulat- 
ing community  action  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans;  now.  therefore. 


I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May  1965  as  Senior  Citi- 
zens Month;  and  I  urge  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  as  w&U  as 
public  and  private  organizations  and  all  citi- 
zens, to  give  effective  expression  to  the 
theme  of  this  special  month — Meeting  the 
Challenge  of  Aging  Throvigh  Community 
Action  for  Older  Americans.  It  Is  necessary, 
desirable,  rewarding,  and  satisfying  to  help 
transform  into  realities  the  dreams  that  we 
have  for  our  fathers,  our  mothers,  and  our 
other  aging  citizens.  Let  us  make  this 
month  outstanding  by  giving  full  support  to 
the  common  efforts  of  public  and  private 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  that  are  working  together  to  improve 
the  added  years  which  our  civilization  has 
made  possible  for  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  appropriate  officials 
in  other  areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  Join  in  the  observance 
and  promotion  of  Senior  Citizen  Month. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  10th 
day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965.  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  198th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Kansas  Ctty's  Referral  Helps  Elderly 
While  Identifying  Their  Needs 

If  you  had  the  job  of  determining  what 
services  are  needed  by  the  elderly  people  in 
your  community  how  would  you  go  about 
it?  Would  you  conduct  a  survey?  Or  would 
you  start  an  information  and  referral  serv- 
ice— like  Referral  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. — to 
show,  on  the  basis  of  requests  and  inquiries, 
where  the  greatest  gaps  in  service  lie? 

A  project  of  the  chronically  ill  and  aged 
of  the  regional  health  and  welfare  council. 
Referral  serves  a  six-county  area,  including 
four  counties  in  Missouri,  two  counties  in 
Kansas,  and  both  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  This  geographical 
spread  introduces  its  own  complications  into 
any  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  people  living  in  the  area. 

For  example,  public  assistance  payments 
differ  in  the  tv^'o  States,  and  in  Kansas,  nurs- 
ing home  payments  differ  from  county  to 
county.  Referral's  staff,  in  seeking  to  solve 
the  problems  of  its  clients,  must  deal  with 
not  one  set  of  public  and  private  agencies, 
but  with  several. 

THE    unmet    needs 

In  all,  there  are  at  least  450  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  facilities  in  the  area  meet- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  needs  with  many 
of  them  providing  some  service  to  the 
elderly  and  chronically  ill.  Unaided,  an  in- 
dividual often  would  have  great  difficulty 
finding  the  one  which  could  help  him.  Re- 
ferral acts  as  a  bridge  between  individuals 
needing  help  and  the  agencies  that  help 
them.  Unfortunately,  even  with  so  many 
resources,  there  is  often  no  help  available. 
And  part  of  Referral's  job  is  to  pini>oint  gaps 
in  service  and  stimulate  the  community  to 
develop  programs  to  meet  all  the  needs. 
Even  before  Referral  had  completed  its 
3-month  pilot  period  last  September,  Kath- 
leen Morrow,  center  director,  said,  "We  have 
seen  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  that  tells  us  there 
are  countless  other  aging  people  Involved 
in  a  grim  survival  where  the  supportive  and 
protective  help  of  the  comnyinlty  is 
required." 

In  January,  at  the  end  of  Referral's  first 
6  months,  she  listed  as  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  elderly  in  the  area:  financial  assistance; 
good,  inexpensive  nursing  homes;  home  care 
programs;    homemaker    services;    meals-on- 


wheels;  free  dental  care;  "reaching  out" 
casework  and  protective  and  legal  services; 
transportation;  and  free  medicines  and  medi- 
cal care. 

Public  assistance  payments  are  generally 
too  low  to  meet  the  minimum  living  stand- 
ards of  older  persons.  This  is  especially  so 
when  they  also  need  nursing  home  care.  The 
maximum  permissible  payment  is  far  below 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide  the  mini- 
mum of  adequate  care  in  a  nursing  home. 

Furthermore,  there  is  very  little  voluntary 
financial  assistance  available  In  the  area  for 
use  In  helping  an  elderly  person  through  a 
crisis  period.  It  Is  exceedingly  rare  for  vol- 
untary agencies  to  be  able  to  pay  rents  or 
utilities,  and  grocery  orders  are  usually 
limited  to  $2  or  $3  a  week  for  one  person  and 
for  a  few  weeks  only. 

As  early  as  last  September,  Miss  Morrow 
was  already  challenging  Kansas  City's  fail- 
ure to  develop  any  programs  as  alternatives 
to  prolonged  hospital  care  or  nursing  home 
placement.  There  is,  she  feels  too,  a  need 
for  greater  community  concern  for  old  peo- 
ple too  confused  to  protect  themselves  from 
exploitation,  too  feeble  to  plan  for  their 
meals  or  for  adequate  housing  and  personal 
care,  too  poor  to  buy  transportation  to  an 
activity  center  where  they  might  find  some 
companionship. 

HOW  referral  started 

In  December  1959,  the  Committee  on  Aging 
of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Kansas 
City  recommended  that  the  Regional  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  establish  a  Committee 
on  Aging.  In  June  1961,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that: 

A  survey  be  made  of  current  resources  for, 
and  unmet  needs  of,  the  aging 

A  means  be  created  for  coordinating  the 
many  community  programs  for  the  elderly. 

A  counseling  and  referral  service  be 
established. 

Late  in  1962.  the  Regional  Council  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  for  a  3-year  Community  Health 
Service  project  grant  to  operate  an  informa- 
tion, counseling,  and  referral  service  for  the 
chronically  ill  and  aged. 

In  July  1963,  a  3-year  grant  of  $188,942  was 
approved  by  PHS — $80,171  in  local  funds  will 
also  be  used — and  l^e  project  started  of- 
ficially on  August  1,  1963. 

As  a  first  action,  the  regional  council  dele- 
gated the  responsibility  for  project  policy 
and  operational  decisions  to  a  newly  desig- 
nated Committee  on  the  Aging  and  Chron- 
ically 111,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Albert 
Incani,  administrator  of  the  Swope  Ridge,  a 
nonprofit  nursing  home  in  Kansas  City.  A 
technical  advisory  committee,  composed  of 
eminent  professionals  In  the  Kansas  City 
area,  was  also  appointed. 

By  January  1964  the  project  was  fully 
staffed.  Jack  E.  Sigler  had  been  hired  on  a 
contract  with  Kansas  City's  Community 
Studies,  Inc.,  to  act  as  associate  director  for 
research  and  evaluation  in  September,  but 
it  was  November  before  he  was  able  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  the  project.  Miss  Morrow, 
with  a  master  s  degree  in  social  work  and  16 
years  of  experience,  most  of  it  as  a  case- 
worker or  supervisor  in  interdisciplinary  set- 
tings, joined  as  center  director  In  December, 
and  Mrs.  Martha  Ara  Tess.  a  registered  nurse 
with  a  master's  degree  in  public  health, 
started  on  January  1,  1964.  In  addition,  the 
staff  includes  a  secretary-bookkeeper,  as  well 
as  a  receptionist  who  had  been  answering 
inquiries  for  the  regional  council  for  6Vi 
years  and  whose  salary  is  still  paid  by  the 
council. 

tooling   up 

Even  before  the  project  personnel  were 
employed,  staff  from  the  council  had  listed 
and  arranged  in  some  order  the  resource 
facilities  and  £igencies  and  had  accompanied 
Mr.  Sigler  on  visits  to  some  of  the  agencies. 
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In  January.  Referral's  staff  began  an  In- 
tensive investigation  of  the  resources  avail- 
able in  the  area.  Meetings  were  held  with 
the  various  county  medical  societies  and.  In 
February,  staff  members  visited  the  two  State 
capitals  to  contact  strategic  offices.  Miss 
Morrow  and  Mrs.  Tess  also  began  visiting  and 
Interviewing  nursing  homes  and  agency  per- 
sonnel. 

A  number  of  interview  forms  were  de- 
signed for  use  diu"ing  these  visits — one  for 
gathering  general  Information  on  all  agen- 
cies, and  14  separate  ones  for  recording  such 
information  as  medical  services,  income 
maintenance  and  financial  assistance,  mental 
health  services,  social  work  and  counseling 
services,  dental  services,  and  home  nursing 
services. 

The  information  gathered  was  recorded  on 
cards  in  two  visible  card  files,  one  for  Miss 
Morrow  and  one  for  Mrs.  Tess.  Thus,  each 
has  the  information  at  her  flngertips  when 
she  answers  calls.  By  using  different  drawers 
for  different  t\-pes  of  activities,  and  colored 
cards,  the  information  is  coded  for  quick 
reference. 

During  the  6-month  period  from  January  1 
to  July  1,  1964,  Miss  Morrow  and  Mrs.  Tess 
handled  a  few  of  the  more  complex  inquiries 
received  by  the  receptionists,  but  most  of 
their  time  was  spent  obtaining  information 
on  community  resources.  Then,  in  July.  Re- 
ferral began  a  3-month  trial  period. 

THE     PILOT     PERIOD 

During  this  test  run.  Referral's  services 
were  announced  only  to  community  agencies 
and  a  few  doctors.  No  effort  was  made  to 
give  the  project  any  wider  publicity  because 
it  was  felt  that  the  time  could  best  be  used 
in  testing  referral  techniques  and  checking 
Information  on  resources.  Nevertheless, 
almost  two  of  every  three  major  cases  han- 
dled during  the  period  were  Initiated  by  non- 
professionals, although  often  professional 
agency  people  had  suggested  th?  contacts. 

A  complete  record  was  kept  on  each  in- 
quiry. The  inquiry  form  had  been  coded  so 
that  each  case  could  be  transferred  to  an 
IBM  card.  This  made  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Sigler  quickly  to  identify  such  data  as  the 
number  of  women  and  of  men  contacting 
Referral,  their  ages,  education,  religion,  geo- 
graphic location,  current  living  arrangements, 
chronic  illness  conditions,  occupations,  in- 
come, prior  contact  with  agencies,  and  the 
services  requested. 

About  10  percent  of  the  inquiries  could  be 
handled  rather  quickly — in  15  minutes  or 
le-s.  But  many  others  took  much  longer — 
seme  as  long  as  6  or  7  hours.  Often.  Re- 
ferrals staff  found  that  the  clients  did  not 
realize  the  complexity  of  their  problems, 
and  it  wa.s  necessary  to  help  refocus  their 
attention  on  some  ether  aspect  or  some  other 
method  of  solution. 

In  8  out  of  10  cases,  referrals  were  ac- 
cepted gladly.  Many  of  the  people  were 
especially  pleased— and  relieved— that  there 
existed  a  pl.ice  where  they  could  get  guid- 
ance. There  were,  of  course,  a  few  who  re- 
jected Referrals  suggestions,  and  all  too 
often  the  problem  was  one  for  which  there 
existed  no  available  resource. 

EFFFCT  OF  PUBLICITY 

At  a  community  resources  assembly  shortly 
before  July  1964.  an  announcement  had  been 
made  that  Referral  was  open  for  service. 
Prom  that  date  until  September  22.  1964. 
the  only  publicity  given  Referral  was  two 
brief  announcements  in  the  Jackson  County 
Medical  Society  Bulletin. 

On  September  22.  reports  on  the  operation 
of  the  center  during  the  first  2  months  of 
the  trial  run  were  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Regional  Council's  Committee  on  the  Aging 
and  Chronically  111.  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  radio  and  TV  stations  and  the  news- 
papers in  the  area.    That  evening,  announce- 


ments of  Referral's  service  were  made  to  the 
general  public  through  these  media. 

Response  to  this  publicity  was  Immediate. 
Referral's  caseload  Jumped  from  an  average 
of  a  little  more  than  4  calls  a  day  to 
an  average  of  almost  25  a  day  for  the 
rest  of  September.  Also,  the  Inquiries  re- 
ceived, few  of  which  were  Initiated  by  pro- 
fessionals, took  more  staff  time  to  handle. 
Referral's  staff  often  found  themselves  work- 
ing until  9  or   10  o'clock  at  night. 

During  the  fall,  other  newspaper  articles 
appeared  on  the  service.  The  staff  were  In- 
terested to  observe  that  reference  to  a  specific 
type  of  service  in  an  article,  such  as  home- 
makers  would  bring  a  large  Influx  of  requests 
for  that  service.  In  Kansas  City,  only  a  few 
homemakers  were  available,  and  shortly  after 
that  particular  newspaper  article  was  pub- 
lished, one  agency  decided  that  It  could  no 
longer  use  Its  people  for  any  except  families 
with  children.  This  meant  that  all  the 
elderly  who  called  Referral  thereafter  to  ask 
for  homemaker  service  had  to  be  told  that 
this  help  was  not  available. 

NEEDS  ARE  NATIONWIDE 

Of  one  thing,  Referral's  staff  Is  certain. 
Most  older  people  do  not  lack  courage,  forti- 
tude, and  self-reliance,  nor  are  they  irrespon- 
sible. 

Miss  Morrow  cites  the  case  of  an  83-year- 
old  grandmother  who  operates  her  household 
from  a  wlieelchalr  and  cares  for  three  grand- 
children, one  of  whom  Is  completely  helpless 
and  bedridden.  In  this  case.  Referral  was 
able  to  contact  a  county  health  imit  which 
was  able  to  offer  some  assistance  In  the  care 
of  the  child. 

There  was  also  the  76-year-old  woman,  who 
lived  alone  and  who  dropped  into  Referral's 
office  and  wondered  about  ways  she  could 
manage  better  on  her  monthly  social  security 
benefit  of  $74  while  paying  $50  in  rent.  Miss 
Morrow  felt  that  this  lady  had  accomplished 
a  marvelous  feat  of  survival,  and  wished  she 
could  have  known  earlier  that  she  was  eli- 
gible for  the  surplus  commodities  program 
and  for  supplementation  of  her  income  under 
old-age  assistance. 

Then  there  was  the  83-year-old  woman  who 
visited  the  office  one  day.  saying  she  was 
looking  for  a  job  so  that  she  could  qualify 
for  social  security  in  her  "old  age." 

Referral  tries  to  give  some  help  to  everyone 
who  asks  for  It.  It  has  given  advice  on  re- 
tirement, obtained  free  legal  aid,  wheel- 
chairs, and  crutches.  It  has  referred  Its 
clients  to  agencies  where  they  could  get  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  employment, 
and  help  on  other  special  problems.  But 
even  its  report  for  the  first  3  months  of  op- 
eration showed  that,  in  a  sizable  number  of 
cases,  the  caller  had  to  be  told  that  there  was 
no  adequate  resource — no  place  to  turn. 

The  tip  of  the  Iceberg  was  showing.  Un- 
fortunately, this  Iceberg  is  not  limited  to  a 
six-county  area  in  Kansas  and  Missouri;  it 
is  nationwide.  Only  a  few  communities  have 
resources  to  help  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
older  people.  Under  the  surface  and,  too 
often,  out  of  sight  is  much  misery — unde- 
served and,  therefore,  unjustified. 


USE  OF  TAX  INFORMANTS  TO  GAIN 
INFORMATION  ON  TAX  EVADERS 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  weeks  I  have  become  aware  of  a 
practice  of  our  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues — a  practice  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  shocking  and  deserving  of  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

In  a  fact  sheet  dated  March  23,  1965, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  released  in- 
formation on  its  practice  of  relying  on 
tax  informants  to  gain  intelligence  on 


tax  evaders.  These  informants  may  be 
rewarded  for  their  efforts  by  payoffs  from 
IRS  for  up  to  10  percent  of  any  delin- 
quent taxes  collected  as  a  result  of  their 
tips.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3o 
19S4,  822  of  4,494  claimant  tipsters  were 
so  rewarded. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  attempts 
to  minimize  the  remunerative  aspects  of 
the  procedure  by  claiming  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  volunteer  information 
and  make  no  claims  for  reward  is  20  times 
as  great  as  the  number  who  do  claim  re- 
wards. It  is  then  stated  that  "many  of 
those  who  do  not  claim  a  reward  aie  im- 
pelled to  furnish  information  from  pa- 
triotic motivation  of  civic  duty."  iRs 
then  cites  a  concluding  justification  by 
stating  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  $18 
million  in  tax  revenue  was  collected  as 
a  result  of  information  furnished  by 
tipsters. 

Can  we  in  good  conscience  condone  a 
practice  by  a  nonsecurity  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  which  seriously  jeop- 
ardizes  an  intangible  but  invaluable  asset 
of  public  trust  and  confidence  for  S18 
million? 

Do  we  wish  to  foster  apprehensions  of 
anxiety  in  all  American  taxpayers  by  the 
continuing  reliance  of  IRS  on  tax  tip- 
sters? 

Should  we  permit  the  continuation  of 
a  practice  which  encourages  wild  accusa- 
tions while  denying  to  the  accused  the 
right  to  know  the  identity  of  the  in- 
formant? 

Shall  we  acquiesce  to  a  system  which 
encourages  the  motive  of  grudge  as  well 
as  greed  in  which  disgruntled  employees 
inform  on  employers,  sons  turn  on 
fathers,  mothers  report  daughters,  broth- 
ers tell  on  brothers,  and  wives  expose 
husbands  not  for  purposes  of  monetaiy 
recompense  but  for  reasons  of  malice  and 
revenge? 

I  say  no,  and  no  again  to  each  of  these 
questions. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  distaste  on  learning  of  this 
practice  by  IRS.  The  reliance  upon  tax 
tattlers,  in  addition  to  the  recently  dis- 
covered IRS  practice  of  confiscating  and 
opening  the  first-class  mail  of  delin- 
quent taxpayers,  smacks  of  the  methods 
of  a  police  state. 

Silence  on  the  part  of  this  legislative 
body  to  discovery  of  these  tactics  might 
well  be  construed  as  acquiescence  in 
them. 

Inaction  cannot  but  encourage  prac- 
tices and  policies  by  administrative  agen- 
cies which  could  open  a  Pandora's  box 
of  threats  to  the  future  privacy  of  indi- 
vidual American  citizens.  I 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  opinion  of  a       ! 
fonner  IRS  Commissioner  who  stated: 

I  would  not  regard  any  tax  system  that 
makes  people  Informers  against  each  other 
as  being  compatible  with  our  American  con- 
cept of  government  *  *  *.  Any  tax  system 
is  fundamentally  unsound  that  cannot  be  i 
enforced  without  encouraging  people  to  be  I 
stool  pigeons.  \ 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  currently  inquir-       j 
ing  into  invasions  of  privacy,  fully  in-       i 
tends  to  investigate  these  questionable 
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practices  of  financially   rewarding  in- 
formants. 

Pursuant  to  this  intention,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  prepared  and  mailed  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  paid  informants  to  a  num- 
ber of  department  heads  and  the  chair- 
men of  independent  agencies.  A  prompt, 
candid,  and  complete  response  to  this 
questionnaire  should  put  the  subcom- 
mittee in  a  better  position  to  evaluate 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the  IRS 
practice  of  relying  on  informants  has 
been  adopted  or  imitated  by  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
the  questionnaire  entered  as  a  part  of 
mv  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  question- 
nai'.'e  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ai'RiL  26,  1965. 
Dear :  As  you  know,  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee o.i  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure is  inquiring  into  possible  invasions  of 
privncy  'oy  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, in  this  rf>f?ard,  would  you  please  sup- 
ply the  following  information: 

1.  In  your  investigative  or  law  enforce- 
ment activities,  does  your  agency  use  in- 
fonntrs  who  are  paid  in  cash  or  other  emolu- 
ment? 

2.  If  EO— 

(a I  V.'hnt  fund  is  used  vO  pay  the  inform- 
ers? 

(bi  What  was  the  total  cost  to  the  agency 
for  use  of  paid  Informers  over  the  last  5 
years? 

10)  Who  decides  whether  an  informer  will 
be  pi'.irt  or  not? 

((ii  Vvho  decides  how  much  an  informer 
will  "oe  puid? 

(ei  What  is  the  procedure  or  practice  to 
make  the  determinations  of  who  will  be  paid 
and  how  much  they  will  be  paid? 

If  I  Does  your  agency  consider  the  inform- 
ers' fees  taxable  Income  to  the  informer? 

(g»  If  so.  Is  a  report  made  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  the  fees  paid  and  to  whom 
paid? 

(h)  If  no  report  is  made  to  IRS,  does  your 
agency  keep  any  records  as  to  the  payments 
to  informers?  And,  if  so,  who  is  In  charge 
of  the  recordkeeping? 

(i)  Is  the  overall  cost  of  informers'  fees 
Included  in  your  annua!  request  for  appro- 
priations before  Congress? 

(j)  For  what  purposes  and  in  which  cases 
are  paid  informers  used? 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  V.  Long. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Adminis- 
fative  Practice  and  Procedure. 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  LAW— ADDRESS 
BY  HON.  DONALD  T.  BARBEAU 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  district  court 
bench,  the  Honorable  Donald  T.  Barbeau, 
recently  delivered  an  excellent  address 
on  one  of  the  keystones  of  our  democ- 
racy— respect  for  the  law — at  the 
Hennepin  County  bench  and  bar  ob- 
servance of  Law  Day  in  the  Minneapolis 
City  Council  Chambers.  Judge  Barbeau's 
statement  is  particularly  meaningful, 
since  it  is  comprised  of  the  reflections  of 
a  distinguished  jurist  on  the  contem- 
porary exercise  of  the  law  which  con- 
fronts him  daily,  in  and  out  of  his  court- 
room. I  commend  Judge  Barbeau's  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  all  Senators, 


and  request  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Day  U.S.A.— Every  Day  U.S.A. 
(An  address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Donald 
T.  Barbeau,  Judge  of  the   district  court, 
at  Law  Day  ceremonies  in  the  city  council 
chambers,  at  9:30  a.m.  April  29,  1965) 
While  I  greatly  admire  the  setting  aside 
of  a  particular  day  each  year  as  Law  Day 
to  reaffirm  the  American  belief  In  law  and 
peace  as  opposed  to  the  totalitarian  belief 
in  armed  might,  I  must  point  out  that  those 
of  us  closely  connected  with  the  law  must 
and  do  practice  Law  Day  every  day  of  the 
year. 

The  people  who  appear  in  our  courts  come 
from  all  levels  of  society,  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  uneducated,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  the  poverty 
stricken  and  the  affluent,  the  alcoholic,  the 
mental  misfit,  all  reaching  out  for  an  Amer- 
ican way  of  justice  administered  in  an 
equitable  manner. 

We  jurists  think  of  Law  Day  every  day 
when  we  ascend  the  bench  and  see  before 
us  the  poor  and  downtrodden  and  persons 
by  the  thousands  burdened  with  almost 
insurmountable   problems  of   existence. 

We  see  Law  Day  every  day  when  the 
American  system  of  justice  is  able  to  extend 
itself  and  apprize  each  of  these  persons  of 
his  rights,  protect  his  constitutional  privi- 
leges and  give  each  and  every  one  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself.  Above  all,  we 
see  it  when  the  American  system  of  justice 
is  able  to  furnish  help  and  succor  to  many 
of  these  citizens  who  are  enmeshed  in  prob- 
lems beyond  their  control. 

We  think  of  Law  Day  every  day  when  we 
see  the  great  legal  advocate  rise  to  defend 
these  same  impoverished  people,  regardless 
of  how  unpopular  or  impossible  the  cause 
may  be,  and  when  he  carries  such  cause  to 
the  highest  cotu-t  in  the  land,  not  always 
with  success,  but  always  with  sincerity. 

What  bulwark  would  freedom  or  the  in- 
nocent unjustly  accused  of  crime  have  if 
none  had  the  courage  to  defend? 

We  think  of  Law  Day  every  day  when  we 
consider  the  judge  who.  to  quote  Socrates, 
"hears  courteously,  answers  wisely,  considers 
soberly  and  decides  impartially."  We  think 
daily  of  the  courts  as  being  the  guardians 
of  liberty  and  the  sentinels  who  watch  for 
the  capricious,  the  corrupt,  the  arbitrary, 
and  the  automatic.  We  see  it  every  day  in 
the  conduct  of  the  trial  judge  who  feels  it 
is  his  duty  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  his  God. 

The  citizen,  the  advocate,  and  the  judge, 
all  working  together  daily,  must  convince 
the  entire  world  that  we  have  the  finest 
form  of  justice.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
daily  guarding  of  our  precious  heritage  and 
a  daily  reaffirmation  of  our  belief  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man  because  freedom  itself  demands 
constant  vigilance.  We  must  all  daily  ded- 
icate ourselves  to  fighting  for  freedom  for 
"the  man  next  door."  So  to  us  who  sit  as 
Judges  "the  rule  of  right,  not  might"  is  a 
living,  vibrant  thought  that  must  be  present 
day  in  and  day  out. 

The  American  system  of  Justice,  though 
not  perfect,  is  the  marvel  of  the  modern 
world.  Under  it  we  have  grown  and  pro- 
gressed and  become  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  Nation  in  the  world. 

But  more  important  than  that,  today  In 
our  country  the  lowliest  person  under  our 
flag  enjoys  a  broader  opportunity  to  possess 
happiness,  more  equal  justice,  more  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty,  and  property  and  a 
greater  personal  freedom  than  has  ever  been 
provided  for  the  common  man  by  any  other 
legal  system  in  recorded  history. 


Under  present  world  conditions,  with  all 
of  us  so  concerned  lest  nations  and  peoples, 
forgetting  law  and  morality,  turn  to  mutual 
destruction,  we  need  all  the  more  every  day, 
as  well  as  Law  Day.  to  work  for  a  day  when 
law  may  govern  nations  as  it  does  men 
within  nations. 

Thoughtful  persons  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  our  Government  can  not  long  exist 
once  respect  for  the  law  is  destroyed.  Any 
apathy  or  indifference  to  the  great  rights  of 
American  Justice  may  deprive  us  of  many 
of  them. 

It  is  most  proper,  therefore,  that  on  Law 
Day  U.S.A.  and  every  other  day  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  idea  of  the  preservation  of 
a  free  society  with  equality  and  justice  for 
all. 


TEXAS  LEGISLATURE  CALLS  FOR 
GUADALUPE  MOUNTAINS  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas 
now  in  session  has  recently  completed 
action  on  a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  Congress  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 
in  west  Texas.  The  Texas  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  44,  sponsored  by 
Texas  Senators  W.  E.  (Pete^  Snelson 
and  Don  Kennard,  sets  out  many  of  the 
reasons  why  this  area  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty  should  be  added  to  the 
national  park  system.  This  resolution 
illustrates  the  unanimity  of  support  for 
this  proposal,  embodied  in  my  bill  S. 
295.  The  State  and  local  governments 
support  it,  the  National  Parks  Advisory 
Board  has  endorsed  it,  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  recommended  it,  and  con- 
servationists everywhere  are  hoping  for 
its  early  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  complete 
text  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
44  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  passed  by 
the  Texas  Senate  on  March  22,  and  the 
Texas  House  on  April  13,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44 
Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  several  bills  having  for 
their  pvu-pose  the  creation  of  a  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  the  Gviadalupe 
Moimtains  National  Park  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Southwest  regional  office  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  of  Abilene, 
Tex.,  has  expressed  a  desire  to  sell  his  71,790- 
acre  ranch  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  re- 
gion located  near  the  northern  border  of 
west  Texas  betwen  Odessa  and  El  Paso;  and 
Whereas  Mr.  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  has  ex- 
pressed the  further  desire  that  this  ranch  be 
used  for  parks  and  public  recreational  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas  it  has  been  further  recommended 
by  the  Southwest  regional  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  the  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr., 
ranch  be  purchased  for  the  formation  of  such 
a  park;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Wallace  Pratt  has  donated  to 
the  National  Park  Service  5,632  acres  of  land 
m  the  northern  McKlttrlck  Canyon  area  In 
New  Mexico,  immediately  north  of  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Hunter  ranch,  which  donated 
Pratt  land  alone  is  inadequate  for  develop- 
ment as  a  national  park;  and 
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Whereas  the  area  offers  a  natural  game  and 
fish  preserve  for  its  various  species  of  wild- 
life including  bear,  lion,  elk,  bighorn  sheep, 
deer,  turkey,  and  smaller  birds,  and  the  only 
fresh  water  mountain  trout  stream  in  the 
State:  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park  would  complement  and 
adjoin  the  Lincoln  National  Forest  and  the 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  areas  in  New 
Mexico;  and 

Whereas  the  current  rate  of  growth  of  our 
cities  and  our  population  creates  a  demand 
for  additional  recreational  areas;  and 

Whereas  a  national  park  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  would  prove  to  be  an  economic 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  attract- 
ing many  tourists  to  the  area:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Scfiatc  of  the  State  of 
Texas  {the  House  of  Represejitatives  concur- 
ing).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  urged  to  enact  the  re- 
quired legislation  with  all  deliberate  speed 
to  purchase  land  and  establish  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains  National  Park  In  Texas  and 
New  Mexico;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  furnished  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of   Representatives,   to   each  of  this  State's 
representatives  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States. 
Preston  SMrrn. 
Lieutenant  Governor. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

Charles  Schnabei.. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  NEWS- 
PAPER PRAISES  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
amonET  the  many  supporters  of  the  cold 
war  GI  bill — S.  9 — have  been  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  country.  This 
support  has  come  from  all  phases  of 
higher  education — from  presidents, 
deans,  administrators,  professors,  asso- 
ciations, students,  and  college  news- 
papers. 

An  example  of  such  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Dlamondback,  of  April  1, 
1965.  the  campus  newspaper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  in  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Jim  Guffey.  and  entitled  "Vets  To 
Be  Given  Aid  Under  Proposed  Bill." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Benefiting  Recent  GI's — Vets  To  Be  Given 

Aid  Under  Proposed  Bill 

(By  Jim  Guffey) 

U.S.  Senior  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  a 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  has  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  provide  assistance  for  veterans  of 
the  armed  services  who  have  served  on  active 
duty  any  time  from  Januarj*  31.  1955.  until 
the  termination  of  the  present  draft  law  July 
1.  1967. 

According  to  YARBORotrcH.  readjtistment 
assistance  authorized  by  this  bill  is  similar 
to  that  previously  offered  to  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Eligibility  is  based  on  more  than  180  days 
of  active  duty  or  discharge  for  service-con- 
nected dl.'-.ability.  A  period  of  education  of- 
fered to  veterans  to  acquire  new  job  skills 
will  be  calculated  by  multiplying  each  day  of 
active  duty  by  I'a  and  cannot  exceed  36 
months. 

During  the  educational  period  veterans 
may   receive   a   monthly   allowance   varying 


with  the  number  of  their  dependents.  A 
full-time  student  with  no  dependents  would 
receive  $110;  one  dependent,  $135;  and  more 
than  one.  $160. 

"Veterans,"  stated  Yarbokough,  "must  be- 
gin training  within  3  years  of  discharge  or 
enactment  of  this  bill,  whichever  is  later. 
In  addition,  they  must  complete  their  educa- 
tion within  8  years." 

The  Senator  added,  "No  allowance  shall 
be  paid  for  any  period  prior  to  September 
1.  1965.  However,  persons  enrolled  in  courses 
at  that  time  would  get  payments  after  the 
bill  Is  enacted.  Also,  a  program  of  guarantee 
and  direct  loan  assistance  is  included  in  this 
measure." 

According  to  this  bill,  the  same  condi- 
tions of  180  days  in  active  duty  or  service- 
connected  disability  are  in  effect  under  this 
program.  However,  widows  of  those  veterans 
who  died  of  service-connected  disabilities 
are  also  eligible.  The-^'e  loans  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  homes,  farmlands, 
livestock,  and  other  equipment  used  In  farm- 
ing operations. 

Under  the  proposal,  banks  or  other  lenders 
would  make  the  loans  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment guaranteeing  60  percent  of  up  to  $7,500 
on  residential  real  estate  and  50  percent  of 
up  to  $4,000  on  non-real-estate. 

"No  longer  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that 
men  are  plagued  with  problems  by  serving 
their  country  in  her  Armed  Forces."  con- 
cluded Y.\rborough,  "and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  make  this  move  to  help  ease  their  prob- 
lems." 


NGRTH  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE  SUP- 
t>ORT3  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCENIC 
ROAD  IN  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  PARK 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
North  Dakota  Legislative  Assembly  this 
year  has  been  proclaimed  by  many  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  respon- 
sible in  the  histoi-y  of  our  State.  It  met 
and  provided  solutions  for  crises  facing 
the  State  in  the  field  of  tax  legislation, 
education,  and  reapportionment  as  well 
as  an  array  of  minor  laws.  Because  of 
the  acclaim  this  legislative  assembly  has 
received  from  the  people  of  the  State,  it 
was  with  a  prideful  appreciation  that  I 
learned  of  its  resolution  in  support  of  a 
scenic  road  connecting  the  three  units  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park  in  western  North  Dakota. 

I  have  supported  the  creation  of  such 
a  road  since  my  first  days  in  Congress 
and  this  year  I  was  joined  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Honorable  Rolland  Redlin, 
who  was  elected  for  his  first  term  last 
November  to  represent  the  people  of  west- 
ern North  Dakota. 

We  are  both  hopeful  that  the  House 
and  Senate  will  realize  the  justification 
for  this  road.  We  are  confident  that  its 
benefits  to  the  Nation  and  North  Dakota 
will  far  out.strip  the  original  investment. 

At  this  point  then,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
by  the  North  Dakota  Legislature  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HoL'SE  Concurrent  Resolution   X 

Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  construc- 
tion of  a  scenic  badlands  road  connecting 
the  units  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Memorial  Park 
Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 


Senate  bills  authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  road  linking  the  three  units  of  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  this  road  for 
the  conservation  of  our  endowed  beauty  in 
Its  natural  state  Is  to  foster  for  future  gen- 
erations as  much  of  America  as  we  can,  in 
the  same  state  that  our  earliest  generation 
saw  it  and  grew  to  love  It;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  this  road 
would  Improve  the  opportunity  for  the  tour- 
ing public  to  enjoy  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
North  Dakota  badlands;  will  facilitate  en- 
joyment of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Park  by  those  visiting  the  area; 
will  provide  increased  income  from  a  grow- 
ing tourist  trade;  and  will  be  a  convenience 
In  the  future  of  the  ranchers  living  in  the 
Little  Missouri  River   badlands;    and 

Whereas  the  rugged  beauty  of  this  area 
sustained  the  frail  Theodore  Roosevelt,  turn- 
ing the  sickly  and  grieving  guest  Into  a 
North  Dakota  citizen  and  a  titan  among 
men;  and 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  our  beauty  Is 
not  without  reward  to  our  citizens  in  the 
form  of  Increased  income  from  a  growing 
tourist  trade;  and 

Whereas  it  seems  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  preserve  the 
State's  livestock  industry  rather  than  severe- 
ly disrupt  that  industry;  and 

Whereas  this  legislative  assembly  recom- 
mends that  grazing  along  such  a  scenic 
badlands  road  be  in  accordance  with  section 
36-11-07  of  the  North  Dakota  Century  Code 
as  amended;  and 

Whereas  it  seems  In  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned  to  ofttain  the  desired  expan- 
sion of  tourism  with  the  least  possible  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  established  agricultural 
economy  of  North  Dakota:  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  North  Dakota  will 
not  have  to  expend  one  dollar  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  scenic  road  nor  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  road  after  construction: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  [the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  this  legislative  as- 
sembly does  support  the  construction  of  a 
scenic  badlands  road  connecting  the  three 
units  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Park  by  the  U.S.  Government;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  legislative  assembly 
urges  that  the  scenic  badlands  road  shall 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
lands  presently  owned  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Park  Service  so  as  to 
cause  a  minimum  Inconvenience  and  loss  to 
the  ranches  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
scenic  badlands  road;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  the  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service,  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Park  Service,  and  each 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  congressional 
delegation. 

Arthur  A.  Link. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Don  NELL  Haugen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

CHARLE.S  TlGHE, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Gerald  L.  St.air. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


SLEEPING   BEAR  DUNES   NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE,  MICH. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan, 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  is  becoming 
known  throughout  the  country  as  a  dedi- 
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cated  and  effective  champion  of  conser- 
vation. .,  ,     .  , 

He  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
llichigan  and  thus  preserve  this  beauti- 
ful natural  resource  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
with  him.  and  we  are  both  hopeful  that 
this  year  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

When  Senator  Hart  first  proposed 
some  years  ago  that  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  area  become  a  national  lakeshore, 
it  aroused  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
and  opposition,  from  residents  of  the 
suiTOunding  areas. 

But  he  patiently  persisted  and  through 
reason  and  persuasion  has  won  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  area  over  to  his 
side. 

Just  how  successful  he  has  been  was 
demonstrated  recently  when  nearly  500 
persons  gathered  in  the  Frankfort,  Mich., 
High  School  auditorium  for  a  testimonial 
dinner  honoring  Senator  Hart  for  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
National  Lakeshore  and  for  his  contribu- 
tions in  general  to  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion. 

Now,  500  people  may  not  seem  like  a 
large  crowd  in  a  big  city,  but  this  Hart 
testimonial  dinner,  which  was  sponsored 
incidentally  by  the  Frankfort  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  described  as  the 
largest  event  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the 
town. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  selected  newspaper  articles  de- 
scribing this  successful  event  be  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IFrom  the  Benzie  County  Patriot,  Apr.  29, 

1965] 
Four  Hundred  and  Sixty-Nine  People  Make 

Senator  Hart  Testimonial  Huge  Success — 

Senator  Hart  CiteS  Change  in  Area  Atti- 
tude    Toward     Proposed     Bill — Pickets 

Greet  Guests  at  Door  but  No  Incidents 

In  the  largest  event  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  Frankfort  a  total  of  469  people  gathered 
at  the  Frankfort  High  School  last  Friday 
evening  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart   for  his  contribution   to  conservation. 

These  efforts  included  antipollution  legis- 
lation. Great  Lakes  water  level  plans,  fisher- 
ies research  work.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  Recreation  area  and  many 
others. 

As  the  huge  throng  moved  Into  the  local 
school  they  passed  by  about  75  to  80  pickets, 
mainly  from  Empire  and  Glen  Arbor  who 
were  present  to  protest  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  bill.  They  were  carefully  controlled 
by  local  and  State  authorities,  however,  and 
there  were  no  incidents. 

Senator  Hart  arrived  by  private  plane  at 
the  Frankfort  Airport  at  about  5:00  p.m. 
Friday.  He  was  taken  to  the  Sou'Wester 
Motel  where  he  first  held  a  press  conference 
and  then  met  a  number  of  out-of-town  dis- 
tinguished visitors  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  testimonial  dinner. 

At  the  press  conference  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  radio,  television  and 
newspaper  representatives  the  Senator 
pointed  out  that  Senator  AL/\n  Bible  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  had  indicated 
that  he  will  help  in  getting  the  current 
dunes  bill.  S.  936,  through  the  Senate  if  a 
similar  bill  is  not  soon  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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The  press  conference  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  felt  the  testimonial  dinner 
in  Frankfort  indicated  a  turn  in  public 
opinion  within  the  general  northwestern 
Michigan  area  regarding  the  proposed  park. 

From  the  reception  at  the  motel  the  Sen- 
ator and  party  were  brought  to  the  school 
where  the  dinner  began  at  7  p.m. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Father 
Paul  Kersjes,  pastor  at  Pewamo,  Mich,  for- 
merly of  St.  Ann's  Parish  in  Frankfort. 

Following  the  whitefish  dinner  John  Peter- 
son, local  publisher,  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram as  master  of  ceremonies. 

About  25  distinguished  guests  including 
James  Rouman,  executive  director.  United 
Michigan  Conservation  Clubs;  W.  R.  Free- 
man, president,  Michigan  Audubon  Society; 
Axirey  Strohpaul,  secretary-manager.  West 
Michigan  Tourist  and  Resort  Association; 
Arthur  C.  Elmer,  chief  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion, department  of  conservation;  Carl  T. 
Johnson,  member,  Michigan  Conservation 
Commission-  Mr.  William  J.  Brlggle,  deputy 
director.  National  Park  Service;  Charles 
Towle,  vice  president,  operations,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  and  Ironton-Ann  Arbor  Railroad 
Co's.;  H.  W.  Seeley,  chief  engineer,  D.  T.  & 
I.  A.  A.  Railroad  Co.'s.;  Glenn  Gregg,  re- 
gional manager,  department  of  conservation; 
Miss  Genevieve  Gillette,  president.  Michigan 
Parks  Association,  Senator  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
Karl  Detzer.  roving  editor,  Reader's  Digest, 
Dr.  Edward  Brlgham,  director,  Michigan 
Parks  Association;  Harold  Titus,  conserva- 
tion editor  of  Field  &  Stream  magazine  and 
former  State  conservation  commissioner, 
and  Harold  McClure.  of  McClure  Drilling  & 
Pipeline  Co.  of  Alma,  well-known  summer 
resident,  and  State  Representative  Eugene 
Cater  of  Ludlngton  were  present  at  the 
reception  and  the  dinner. 

Messages  from  a  number  of  people  Includ- 
ing Senator  Pat  McNamara,  Lt.  Gov.  William 
Milliken,  and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
were  read. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Laitala,  chairmaxi  of  the  Michi- 
gan Conservation  Commission,  delivered  a 
short  talk  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Charles 

D.  Harris,  deputy  director  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation,  who  praised 
Senator  Hart  for  his  wonderful  work  on  num- 
erous conservation  projects.  Including  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  bill. 

Harris  said  that  In  general  the  State  con- 
servation department  favors  State  develop- 
ment of  recreation  facilities,  except  when 
projects  are  beyond  the  financial  capabilities 
of  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  proposal. 

Following  the  talk  by  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  John 

E.  Chubb,  president  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo 
&  Ironton-Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Co's.  was  in- 
troduced to  present  Senator  Hart  with  a 
wall  plaque  commemorating  his  work  in  con- 
servation. President  Chubb  delivered  a 
splendid  introduction  of  the  Senator  and 
lauded  him  for  his  efforts. 

Upon  accepting  the  plaque  Senator  Hart 
arose  as  the  huge  crowd  applauded  the  guest 
of  honor. 

Appearing  deeply  touched  by  the  ovation 
Senator  Hart  reviewed  the  progress  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  bill  pointing  out  that, 
"a  couple  of  years  ago  I  couldn't  have  bought 
a  dinner  here." 

"No  matter  how  vocal  the  opposition  is," 
said  Hart,  "I  have  never  lost  a  minute's  sleep 
over  history's  verdict  on  the  Bear,  so  certain 
am  I  of  its  necessity. 

"Within  40  years  we  know  for  sure  there'll 
be  more  than  "twice  as  many  people  as  there 
are  now — but  not  a  single  new  acre  of  land." 

Following  the  Senator's  remarks  the  meet- 
ing closed. 

The  eminently  successful  gathering  was 
under  the  general  chairmanship  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Arthur  L.  Richter  assisted 
by  a  committee  composed  of  Arthur  Finch, 
Larry   Olsen,   Waldo   Hobson,   Irving   "Bud" 


Johnson,  Dudley  Penfold,  Ronald  Swanson, 
Gordon  Eriksen,  Norval  Boyd,  Mrs.  Elvln 
Olsen,  Donald  GuUett,  Byron  Norton,  Jack 
Blacklock,  Robert  Peterson,  Mary  Weslock, 
John  Schlosser,  Roland  Hull,  Ed  Bradley, 
Charles  Kibby,  Allen  Blacklock,  Robert  Lock- 
hart,  Raymond  Jaeger,  Robert  Denton,  John 
Daugherty,  and  John  Peterson. 

The  entire  event  was  sponsored  by  the 
Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  From  the  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot] 

Frankfort  Gives  Senator  Hart  Civic  Salute 

FOR  "Bear  "  Bill 

Frankfort. — "Two  years  ago  I'm  not  sure 
I  could  have  bought  a  dinner  here."  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan, 
quipped  Friday  night  to  an  audience  of 
some  500  persons. 

He  was  acknowledging  a  civic  salute  for 
his  bill  to  preserve  about  43.000  acres  of  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline  in  Benzie  and  Leelanau 
Counties  as  a  national  recreation  area. 

The  dinner  sought  to  show  a  change  of  at- 
titude— led  by  Frankfort  interest.^ — accept- 
ing placement  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
area  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  as  a  boon 
rather  than  a  landgrab. 

Dinner  guests  were  met.  however,  by  about 
100  pickets  hooting  their  displeasure  as  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  affected  areas. 

"No  matter  how  vocal  the  opposition  is," 
said  Hart,  "I  have  never  lost  a  minute's 
sleep  over  history's  verdict  on  the  Bear,  so 
certain  am  I  of  its  necessity. 

"Within  40  years  we  know  for  sure  there'll 
be  more  than  twice  as  many  people  as  there 
are  now — but  not  a  single  new  acre  of  land." 
Charles  D.  Harris,  deputy  director  of  the 
Michigan  Conservation  Department,  was 
principal  speaker.  He  praised  Frankfort  for 
its  change  of  attitude. 

"It  would  be  unrealistic  to  hope  for  unani- 
mous support  but  I  am  convinced  that  most 
people  in  the  area  support  the  program," 
Harris  said. 

"We  in  the  department  not  only  support  It 
but  are  doing  all  we  can  to  make  certain  the 
park  becomes  a  reality,"  he  added. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dean,  Jr.,  of  Glen  Haven,  co- 
chairman  of  the  picketing  demonstration, 
said  it  was  organized  by  word  of  mouth 
in  sympathy  against  a  common  threat. 

"We  hope  to  counteract  publicity  being 
put  out  here  that  people  want  the  park," 
she  said. 

Hart  said  the  Senate  must  act  this  year  on 
his  bill  in  order  to  permit  House  considera- 
tion of  a  proposal  in  1966.  He  noted  that 
Sleeping  Bear  was  one  of  a  dozen  areas  rec- 
ommended by  President  Johnson  for  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  program. 

"The  President  is  not  an  unuseful  ally," 
Hart  said. 

[From  the  Traverse  City  Record-Eagle,  Apr. 
24,  19651 

Sen.\tor   Hart  Honored   at  Frankfort 
Dinner 

Frankfort. — An  estimated  400  persons  at- 
tended a  testimonial  dinner  Friday  evening 
at  Frankfort  to  honor  U.S.  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart,  of  Michigan,  for  his  efforts  to  provide 
for  a  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Area  In  Benzie  and  Leelanau  Counties  and 
for  other  work  on  behalf  of  northwestern 
Michigan. 

In  accepting  a  plaque  presented  during 
the  dinner  at  Frankfort  High  School,  Senator 
Hart  expressed  thanks  for  the  honor  ac- 
corded him  and,  in  a  press  conference  pre- 
ceding the  dinner,  said  he  believed  the  turn- 
out indicated  a  change  In  attitude  in 
northwestern  Michigan  toward  his  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  proposal. 

At  the  press  conference,  the  Senator  also 
said  Senator  Alan  Bible,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  had 
Indicated  that  he  will  help  in  getting  the 
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current  dunes  bill.  S.  936.  started  through 
the  Senate  If  a  bill  Is  not  soon  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Besides  Senator  Hart,  speakers  during  the 
testimonial  event  Included  Matt  Laltala, 
chairman  of  the  Michigan  Conservation 
Commission;  Charles  Harris,  deputy  director 
of  the  conservation  department;  and  John 
Chubb,  president  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton  Railroad,  who  presented  the  testi- 
monial plaque. 

Harris  said  that  In  general  the  State  con- 
servation department  favors  State  develop- 
ment of  recreation  facilities,  except  when 
projects  are  beyond  the  financial  capabilities 
of  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  proposal. 

John  Peterson,  Frankfort  publisher,  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  dinner  spon- 
sored by  Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Arthur  Rlchter,  Frankfort  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  was  a  general  chalnnan. 

A  number  of  diners  were  Introduced  dur- 
ing the  evening  and  several  congratulatory 
messages  were  read.  Including  one  from 
President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Outside  the  school,  persons  identified  as 
residents  of  the  area  designated  for  Inclusion 
In  the  proposed  lakeshore  carried  placards 
protesting  the  legislation.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  demonstrators  ranged  from  40  to 
130.  No  incidents  were  reported.  Frankfort 
is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  proposed 
dunes  lakeshore  of  47,600  acres  and  extra 
parkway  areas. 

Members  of  ticket  sales  and  other  com- 
mittees for  the  testimonial  dinner  Included: 
Arthur  Finch.  Larry  Olson.  Waldo  Hobson, 
Irving  -Bud"  Johnson.  Ray  Greenan.  Dudley 
Penfold.  Ronald  Swanson,  Gordon  Eriksen, 
Norval  Boyd.  Elvln  Olsen.  Donald  Gullett, 
Jack  Blacklock.  Robert  Peterson,  Mary  Wes- 
lock,  John  Schlosser,  Roland  Hull,  Ed  Brad- 
ley, Charles  Kibby,  Allen  Blacklock,  Robert 
Lockhart,  Byron  Norton,  Robert  Hazzard, 
Robert  Denton,  John  Daugherty,  Raymond 
Jaeger,  Cornelius  Classens,  and  John  Peter- 
son. 


PUERTO    RICO:     OUR    FIFTH    BEST 
CUSTOMER 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  deep 
and  longstanding  interest  in  the  re- 
markable economic  progress  of  Puerto 
Rico — and  I  speak  as  a  Senator  who  rep- 
resents more  than  600,000  Americans  of 
Puerto  Rican  origin  who  make  their 
homes  in  my  State — has  been  quickened 
by  my  recent  appointment  to  the  United 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico.  Therefore.  I  was 
vei-y  much  pleased  to  have  brought  to 
my  attention  a  statement  containing 
some  truly  impressive  statistics  and  com- 
parisons, gathered  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Santiago 
Polaxco-Abreu,  regarding  the  great  and 
increasing  role  that  Puerto  Rico  plays 
as  a  customer  of  the  United  States. 

Accoj-ding  to  these  statistics,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  the  purchases  of  Puerto 
Rico  from  New  York  State  alone 
amounted  to  an  estimated  $141  million, 
generating  directly  about  16,000  jobs  in 
the  State;  fiiom  the  mainland  United 
States  as  a  whole,  Puerto  Rico  bought  al- 
most $1V4  billion  worth  of  goods — rank- 
ing after  Canada.  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  ana  West  Germany,  as  our 
fifth  best  customer. 

I  ask  urianimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Northeast  States  Sell  $372  Million  Yearly 
TO  Puerto  Rico;  Commonwealth  Buys 
More  From  United  States  Than  17  Euro- 
pean Nations  Combined 

Washington,  DC,  April  2,  1965. — Se%en 
Northeastern  States  now  sell  $372  million  of 
their  products  yearly  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
over  45.000  persons  In  these  States  earn  their 
livelihood  in  supplying  this  rapidly  growing 
market.  It  was  revealed  here  today  by  the 
Commonwealth's  Resident  Commissioner, 
Santiago  Polanco  Abreu.  Puerto  Rico's  an- 
nual purchases  from  the  entire  United  States 
exceed  $1.2  billion,  added  Polanco,  and  are 
greater  than  the  combined  purchases  of  17 
European  nations.' 

"The  United  States  as  well  as  Puerto  Rico 
has  benefited  greatly  from  their  close  Com- 
monwealth relationship."  stated  Polanco. 
"This  relationship  has  become  very  much  a 
two-way  street,  as  shown  by  Puerto  Rico's 
rapidly  growing  Importance  as  a  market  for 
U.S.  products." 

Commissioner  Pol.anco  noted  that  Puerto 
Rico  now  purchases  more  from  the  United 
States  than  all  44  nations  of  the  African 
Continent  combined;  It  Is  also  a  bigger  cus- 
tomer for  U.S.  products  than  all  seven  east 
coast  countries  of  South  America  (including 
Brazil  and  Argentina)  plus  all  eight  Carib- 
bean countries  combined. 

The  Northeastern  States  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts. Maine,  and  Rhode  Island  have  in- 
creased their  sales  to  Puerto  Rico  by  more 
than  50  percent  In  4  years,  said  Polanco. 
These  seven  States  now  sell  more  to  Puerto 
Rico  than  the  entire  United  States  sells  to  any 
South  American  country  except  Venezuela, 
and  Puerto  Rico  has  become  a  bigger  cus- 
tomer for  these  same  7  States  than  19 
European  nations  are  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

On  a  national  scale,  the  Commonwealth's 
purchases  now  generate  significant  amounts 
of  Income  in  47  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  nearly  150.000  persons  In  the 
continental  United  States  work  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  supply  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  Puerto  Rico.  On  a  per  capita  basis. 
Puerto  Rlcans  far  outstrip  all  major  cus- 
tomers, buying  $490  a  year  per  person  from 
the  United  States.  Next  closest  are  the 
Canadians,  with  $241  per  capita  purchases, 
followed  by  the  Dutch  ($81)  and  the  Vene- 
zuelans ($73). 

The  following  Northeastern  States  realized 
the  greatest  benefits  from  direct  and  Indirect 
sales  to  Puerto  Rico  In  fiscal  1964.  Polanco 
announced: 

New  York:  Realized  a  total  of  $141  million 
In  Income,  and  created  over  16,000  Jobs  as  a 
result  of  sales  to  Puerto  Rlco.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  60  percent  In  4  years.  Apparel  and 
motor  vehicles  were  its  biggest  shipments  to 
the  island,  followed  by  woven  fabrics, 
textiles,  wood  products,  plastics,  chemicals, 
leather  products,  machinery,  household  ap- 
pliances, professional  Instruments,  toys, 
watches,  and  Jewelry. 

Pennsylvania:  Jumped  Its  sales  to  Puerto 
Rlco  by  72  percent  In  4  years,  to  a  total  of 
$81  million,  and  created  9,600  Jobs  In  the 
process.  Apparel,  fabricated  metal  products, 
and  motor  vehicles  were  best  sellers,  as  well 
as  woven  fabrics,  textiles,  wood  products, 
plastics,  chemicals,  foundry  products,  and 
machinery. 

New  Jersey :  Sold  $59  million  of  Its  products 
to  Puerto  Rlco.  up  41  percent  In  4  years; 


»  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark.  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Yugoslavia.  Austria,  Portugal.  Finland, 
Ireland.  Eaat  Germany,  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary. R\unanla,  Bulgaria,  Cyprus,  and  Ice- 
land. 


6.400  persons  In  New  Jersey  work  for  the 
Puerto  Rican  market,  producing  apparel 
woven  fabrics,  drugs,  medicines,  toilet  prep- 
arations, chemicals,  machinery,  and  house- 
hold appliances. 

Connecticut:  With  large  sales  of  tobacco 
and  metal  products.  Connecticut  earned  $43 
million  from  sales  to  Puerto  Rlco,  up  a  solid 
72  percent  In  4  years.  This  business  pro- 
vides   Jobs   for    6,700    people    In    the   State. 

Massachusetts:  Selling  $37  million  yearly 
to  the  Commonwealth,  mostly  in  apparel,  in- 
dustrial machinery,  motor  vehicle,  or  com- 
ponents, footwear,  metal  products,  woven 
fabrics,  and  electronic  equipment,  Massachu- 
setts  provides  5,100  Jobs  by  Its  shipments  to 
Puerto  Rlco. 

Maine:  Increasing  Its  sales  to  $6  million 
yearly,  a  Jump  of  100  percent  In  4  years, 
Maine  Is  beginning  to  become  an  Important 
supplier  of  footwear,  paper,  and  paperboard 
to  Puerto  Rlco.  Seven  hundred  people  In 
Maine  now  owe  their  Jobs  to  this  trade. 

Rhode  Island:  Sells  mostly  woven  fabrics 
and  Jewelry  to  Puerto  Rlco,  to  the  amount 
of  $4  million  annually.  This  provides  em- 
ployment for  500  people  In  the  State. 

Commissioner  Polanco  predicted  that 
Puerto  Rico's  purchases  from  the  United 
States  and  from  the  Northeastern  States  will 
continue  to  Increase  at  a  rapid  pace.  He 
pointed  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's economy  at  a  steady  10  percent 
annually  as  Indicating  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
market  will  expand  in  roughly  the  same 
proportion.  "Puerto  Rico  is  now  the  most 
concentrated  and  one  of  the  most  profitable 
markets  for  the  products  of  U.S.  factories 
and  farms  In  the  world,"  said  Polanco. 


Piirchases    from     United     States, 
year  1964 


calendar 


C  m.Mhi 

.I:ip:in 

I'nitoil  Kingdom.. 

West  (iiTinany 

Puerto  Rico ,. 

.Mexico ^. 

Netherlands 1. 

India I. 

Italy.   ,. 

FriUicc 

Helgiuni-Luxem- 

lioiirg 

.Vustralirt ». 

\'eneziiela ^ . 

South  Africa i. 

Hruzil ,. 

I'liklstan »- 

Philippines ,,. 

Switzerland ^ . 

Sp-.iin 4. 

.\r(!entina f. 

rolomhla 1. 

Peru 


In 
millions 

o( 
dollars  i 


4. 74f,.  (i 

1,9()S.J 

1,  4ti8.  J 

1,310.3 

'l.'Ji.i.O 

1. 07tt.  2 

W49.7 

954.0 

831.1 

802.0 

61>7. 8 
6-26.3 
599.  S 
392.7 
3S6.fi 
375.7 
360.3 
341.2 
314.6 
261.3 
245. 6 
220.5 


Population  - 


I'.t,  X(f2,  (100 
•)ti.  H'lO,  IKX) 
M,  ."lOO,  800 
.55. 430, 000 
2,  .100. 000 
:W,  416, 000 
12,041,000 
449, 381,  one 
51,507.000 
48.133.000 

9,221.000 
10.965,000 

H.  2.5.5.000 
17, 075. 000 
77.  .521, 000 
98.612.000 
30,331.000 

5.810,000 
31,077.000 
21, 762, 000 
1.5,098,000 
10,420,000 


Per 

capita  in 

dollars 


J48.0 
20.0 
27.0 
24.0 

490.0 
28.0 
81.0 
2.0 
18.0 
17.0 

68.0 
57.0 
73.0 
23.0 
5.0 
2.5 
12.0 
59.0 
10.0 
12.0 
1«.0 
22.0 


'  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
>  Source:  1965  World  Almanac. 
'  Preliminary  estimate  based  on  Department  o(  Com- 
merce figures. 


RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration.  This  agency  has 
been  of  immeasurable  significance  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota;  and  I  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  continuation  of 
its  fine  programs  of  assistance  to  rural 
communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact 
sheet  prepared  by  the  REA  about  its  pro- 
gram in  Minnesota  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

rueal   Electrification   Program    in 
Minnesota 

REA  loans  to  rural  electric  systems  in  Min- 
nesota provide  for  service  to  an  estimated 
258554  rural  consumers  over  86,298  miles 
^  line.  Loans  made  thus  far  to  the  54  REA 
electric  borrowers  in  the  State,  including  52 
cooperatives,  total  $248,090,500.  The  first 
REA  loan  in  t'ne  State  was  approved  in  Sep- 
tember 1935,  with  the  first  REA-flnanced  line 
energized  October  31,  1936.  by  the  Mllle  Lacs 
Region  Cooperative,  Aitkin. 

Low  consumer  density  and  low  revenue 
per  mile  make  the  service  Job  harder  for 
REA  borrowers  than  for  power  companies. 
REA  borrowers  In  Minnesota  serve  only  2.8 
consumers  per  mile  and  average  $480  In  reve- 
nues per  mile,  compared  with  38.7  consum- 
ers and  S8,599  per  mile  for  clr-.ss  A  and  B 
commercial  utilities. 

Consumers  served  by  REA  borrowers  in 
the  State  are  using  increasing  amounts  of 
electricity  on  their  farms,  in  their  rural 
homes  and  businesses.  La  1953.  the  average 
monthly  consumption  per  consumer  was  283 
Ulowatt -hours.  By  1963.  the  average  had 
risen  to  534  kilowatt-hours.  The  continu- 
ing objective  of  REA  borrowers  In  Minnesota 
Is  to  provide  the  electric  service  required  by 
their  consumers  under  rates  and  conditions 
comparable  to  those  available  In  urban  com- 
munities. 

To  assist  them  in  this  objective,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965.  REA  had  advanced  $191,771,800 
to  borrowers  in  this  State.  The  funds  have 
been  invested  by  the  borrowers  in  local  elec- 
tric facilities,  Including  84,519  miles  of  line, 
ser\-!ng  245,258  farm  and  other  rural  consum- 
ers. Of  the  147,000  farms  In  the  State,  99 
percent  were  receiving  electric  service  on 
June  30.  1964.  compared  with  only  13,783 
farms,  or  6.8  percent,  when  REA  was  created 
in  1935. 

By  January  1,  1965,  REA  borrowers  in  Min- 
nesota had  made  a  total  of  $110,988,227  in 
payments  on  their  Government  loans.  The 
payments  Included  $64,802,835  repaid  on 
principal  as  due,  $12,950,685  of  principal  paid 
ahead  of  schedule,  and  interest  payments  of 
S33,234,707.  No  borrower  was  overdue  In  Its 
payments. 


ORDERLY   DE- 
OUR      PUBLIC 


MANAGEMENT    AND 
VELOPMENT      OF 
L.\NDS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  been  intensely  interested  in  the 
wise  management  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  public  lands,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  address 
by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Williams,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  delivered  at  the  Public  Land 
Management  Congress  and  the  mid- 
winter western  region  district  business 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  at  Reno,  Nev. 

Mr.  Williams  discussed  why  all  of  us 
m  this  Chamber,  as  well  as  legislators 
at  all  levels  of  government  throughout 
this  Nation,  should  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  our  population  will  force  ad- 
ditional demands  on  our  great  expanses 
of  public  lands.  Mr.  Williams  has,  in  a 
concise  and  forthright  manner,  outlined 
the  ca.se  for  public  land  development  and 
management,  witn  coordinated  planning 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Comprehensive    Countywide    Planning:     A 

Voice  in  Public  Land  Management 
(By  Robert  L.  Williams,  executive  director, 

American  Institute  of  Planners,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

In  contemporary  terms  public  land  man- 
agement means  much  more  than  merely 
stewardship,  or  a  holding  of  public  domain 
lands  until  disposition  can  be  Justified.  To- 
day, long-range  retention,  management,  and 
development  policies  are  equally  possible 
under  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion Act.  Some  400  million  acres  are  in- 
volved. 

In  addition  to  the  Review  Commission  Act 
there  are  other  recent  congressional  acts 
that  set  forth  many  of  the  goals  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people  concerning  the 
public  domain.  Each  law.  In  Its  own  way, 
recognizes  and  identifies  the  interdependence 
of  public  and  private  land  management. 

The  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  criteria  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  appropriateness  and 
suitability  of  public  lands  for  disposal,  par- 
ticularly where  lands  are  needed  for  orderly 
community  growth. 

The  Public  Sale  Act  also  requires  disposal 
where  Justified  for  urban  and  other  purposes. 

OFFER  OF   real  PROMISE  AND  POTENTIAL 

Yet  the  history  of  public  domain  legisla- 
tion has  not  always  offered  the  real  prom- 
ise and  potential,  In  the  public  Interest,  as 
these  more  recent  programs.  The  Small 
Tract  Act  of  1938  stressed  individual  parcel 
disposition  and  development.  It  was  not 
until  1954  that  the  act  was  amended  to  en- 
courage group  arrangements. 

By  the  late  1950's  the  uncoordinated  tract- 
Ing  of  land  was  recognized  as  contrary  to 
sound  development  objectives.  It  was  Feb- 
ruary 1962,  however,  before  the  law  was  again 
amended  to  assiu-e  that  "small  tract  activity 
shall  be  coordinated  with  interested  local 
governmental  agencies." 

RECOGNITION  OF  LOCAL   PARTICIPATION 

I  use  this  one  public  domain  program  only 
as  an  illustration  of  the  long  and  arduous 
evolution  we  have  seen  in  the  recognition  of 
local  participation,  usually  by  counties.  In 
the  affairs  of  public  land  disposal.  The  new 
laws  offer  great  promise.  They  also  chal- 
lenge local  governments  to  measure  up  to 
their  planning  and  policy  responsibilities 
•  •  *  for  the  history  of  Intergovernmental 
relations  in  the  public  land  sector  reveals 
many  Instances  of  default  of  local  respon- 
sibility and  the  reversal  of  stated  policies  or 
positions  regarding  the  public  domain. 

GOOD    INTENTIONS    NOT    ENOUGH 

Assuming  a  bright  future  in  local-State- 
Federal  cooperation,  we  should  recognize 
from  the  lessons  of  history  that  good  In- 
tentions and  warm  cordiality  will  not  be 
sufficient.  We  will  also  need  mutually 
acceptable,  long-range  goals  for  the  orderly 
and  timely  release  of  public  lands. 

We  win  need  a  program  approach  to  quali- 
fying commvmltles  and  counties  for  the  re- 
lease of  lands  earmarked  for  "community 
growth."  Such  a  program  should  include 
a  proper  sequence  of  considerations  such  as 
an  adopted,  long-range,  comprehensive  plan 
for  community  development;  a  program  of 
community  services  for  new  urban  areas 
(e.g..  water,  power,  sewage  disposal);  and  a 
program  of  land  development  controls  such 
as  zoning,  subdivision  control,  building 
codes,  etc.  Since  satisfying  human  needs  Is 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  releasing  public 
domain  lands  for  urban  growth,  such  a 
program  approach  that  calls  for  certain 
specific  mlnlmiun  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  community  or  county,  as  a  prerequi- 


site to  the  disposition  of  public  domain 
lands,  appears  reasonable  and  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Under  the  Public  Land  Sale  Act  of  1964 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  wholesale  disposi- 
tion program.  Currently  only  some  2  per- 
cent of  the  land  within  the  United  States 
Is  used  for  urban  purposes.  Over  the  next 
40  years  the  present  population  of  our  cotin- 
try  will  increase  by  some  150  million  persons 
and  the  land  tosed  for  urban  purposes  wUl 
double. 

DRAMATIC    URBAN    GROWTH 

This  constitutes  dramatic  urban  growth, 
at  least  when  you  are  In  the  city  and  look- 
ing outward.  However,  It  Is  not  the  quantity 
of  land  but  the  potential  impact  of  rapid 
urban  growth  upon  surrounding  lands  that 
must  be  remembered,  and  respected.  This 
impact  often  Is  physically  and  economically 
far  reaching. 

The  real  problem  occurs,  however,  where 
the  private  and  public  lands  meet.  It  Is  here 
that  the  Intermingled  lands  often  create  the 
"gray  areas"  of  public  indecision.  It  is  the 
line  where  the  most  sensitive  solutions  to 
proper  urban  expansion  are  most  needed. 
Charles  H.  Stoddard,  Director  of  the  Bxxreau 
of  Land  Management,  has  recently  said: 
"There  Is  no  real  difference  between  public 
and  private  land,  only  the  Incidental  one  of 
who  holds  the  title." 

I  agree  with  the  added  factor  that  a  full 
recognition  of  Interdependent  responsibilities 
between  private  Interests  and  all  levels  of 
government  concerned  In  the  public  domain 
will  better  assure  the  efficient  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  land  resources.  Along  the 
Jagged  line  of  Jurisdiction  we  cannot  afford 
a  Jagged  public  policy. 

UNIFIED  EFFORTS  ARE  IMPERATIVE 

At  this  point  In  time,  with  the  passage  of 
the  several  public  land  measures  including 
the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act,  we  find  that  Con- 
gress has  generated  the  greatest  national  In- 
terest In  the  proper  management,  develop- 
ment or  disposition  of  the  public  domain 
since  the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
public  expects  effective  local.  State,  and 
Federal  coordination  and  planning.  The 
burden  of  fixed  accountability  and  the  glare 
of  public  attention  make  unified  efforts 
imperative. 

COMPREHENSIVE  COUNTT  PLANNING 

How  do  the  processes  of  comprehensive 
county  planning  fit  Into  this  picture?  In 
the  first  place,  the  county  planning  function 
must  be  countywlde.  This  Is  essential  to 
show  the  Important  Intercounty  (or  regional) 
and  the  city-county  developmental  relation- 
ships. The  Idea  that  the  county  must  con- 
fine Its  planning  considerations  to  the  unin- 
corporated area  is  a  misreading  of  the  county 
planning  function  and  assumes  that  counties 
have  no  physical,  social  or  economic  ties  to 
their  cities  or  neighboring  counties.  In 
metropolitan  areas  this  would  be  disastrous 
since  urban  counties  have  a  strong  sub- 
regional  role. 

A  second  factor  of  importance  to  a  suc- 
cessful, contrlbutlve  county  planning  func- 
tion to  questions  of  the  public  domain  in- 
volves policy  development.  As  an  advisory 
partner  In  public  policy  formulation,  plan- 
ning wUl  be  stable  only  to  the  degree  that 
policy  formulation  and  implementation  are 
stable.  The  failure  to  create  essential  de- 
velopment policy,  or  worse,  to  create  and  then 
rationalize  or  circumvent  established  policy. 
Is  to  flatmt  the  public  Interest.  If  a  man 
Is  expected  to  stand  by  his  word,  why  not 
government?  The  question  at  Issue  in  inter- 
governmental relations  involves  Integrity  of 
ptirpose  and  Intent.  It  Is  a  prerequisite  to  all 
intergovernmental  or  public-private  en- 
deavors. 
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A  third  element  of  Importance  In  assuring 
a  clear  county  voice  in  public  land  manage- 
ment is  the  need  to  undertake  comprehensive 
county  planning  as  a  basic  framework  for  land 
use  decisions  and  land  regulations,  such  as 
zoning  or  subdivision  design.  Policy  precedes 
policy  implementation.  Thus  comprehensive 
planning  (which  is  a  policy  tool)  must  pre- 
cede zoning. 

ADAPT  PLAN  TO  TOXTB  COUNTT 

For  the  most  part  the  Western  States  have 
provided  their  counties  with  the  opportunity 
and  the  authority  to  plan  and  regulate  the 
uses  of  land.  In  many  instances  the  approach 
to  a  planning  program  will  vary  greatly  from 
one  area  to  another.  The  key  to  successful 
planning  is  to  adapt  the  scope  of  the  program 
to  the  demonstrated  needs  and  problems  of 
the  area  and  to  the  resources,  both  financial 
and  technical,  available  In  the  area.  The 
planning  approach  in  a  dynamic,  metropoli- 
tan county  like  San  Bernardino,  will  be  mark- 
edly different  from  that  of  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated but  stable  county  in  Montana. 

While  a  county  planner  I  always  consid- 
ered prime  agricultural  and  functional  open 
space  uses  as  legitimate  uses  of  land  in 
perpetuity.  Mr.  Sam  Ztsman,  a  planning 
consultant  from  San  Antonio  told  the  BLM 
Urban  and  Rural  Land  Planning  Training 
Conference  Just  completed  that.  In  many  re- 
spects, we  can  assure  better  land  planning  if 
we  start  with  the  identification  and  preserva- 
tion of  essential  and  desirable  open  space  in 
our  growing  urban  areas. 

Under  this  approach  we  would  accom- 
modate our  residential,  commercial,  and  In- 
dustrial areas  and  our  road  networks  to  these 
essential  open  spaces  being  established  for 
public  use.  This  concept  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit.  However,  until  the  present  image 
of  open  space  as  a  secondary  urban  land  use 
la  reversed  in  our  country.  Mr.  Zisman's  con- 
cept may  find  tough  going. 

A  trSEFTTL  RULE  OF  THUMB 

Many  of  you  may  not  yet  feel  the  urban 
Impact  that  is  coming.  There  are  few  acres 
of  the  great  West,  however,  that  will  not 
experience  measurable  eCfects  of  this  phe- 
nomenon during  the  next  several  decades. 
Let  me  express  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  for 
you  concerning  the  dynamics  of  population 
and  urban  change,  namely,  the  need  for  plan- 
ning is  directly  proportional  to  the  rate  of 
population  and  urban  growth.  On  both 
counts  we  are  in  the  midst  of  explosive 
change. 

LAND  USE  CATEGORIES 

With  the'  future  Impact  upon  all  rural 
lands  so  predictable,  what  are  the  land  use 
categories  of  deepest  concern  to  many  coun- 
ties where  the  public  domain  is  a  pertinent 
planning  consideration?     Here  are  a  few: 

1.  Areas  of  high  potential  for  park,  rec- 
reation, and  open  space  use. 

2.  Lands  with  high  agricultural  value. 

3.  Lands  needed  for  orderly  urban  expan- 
sion, under  a  comprehensive  plan  for  de- 
velopment. 

4.  Lands  needed  for  intensive  public  pur- 
poses (e.g.  hospitals  or  other  Institutions, 
airfields,  etc.). 

Together,  in  close  philosophic  and  tech- 
nical collaboration,  counties  Individually  and 
collectively  can  aid  the  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned in  public  land  management  to  deter- 
mine the  highest  public  purpose  for  lands 
in  the  public  domain.  The  basic  approach 
must  be  that  land  serves  people.  The  public 
Interest  is  identified  when  land  service  bene- 
fits accrue  to  the  greatest  number  in  a 
manner  most  appropriate  to  the  long-term 
conservation  and  utilization  of  the  land. 

EMPHASIZE     COMPREHENSIVE,     COUNTTWIDE 
PLANNING 

The  American  Institute  of  Planners,  which 
I  represent,  has  long  believed  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  effective  intergovernmental  action. 
We  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  a  local  gov- 


ernment, whether  city  or  county,  urban  or 
rural,  qualifies  its  role  and  its  voice  in  pub- 
lic land  management  when  it  has  developed 
a  clear  point  of  view  concerning  its  own 
destiny  and  its  own  future  development. 
This  qualification  is  best  achieved  through 
an  effective  and  concerned  public  speaking 
through  their  locally  elected  officials.  And 
the  mechanism  most  capable  of  providing  the 
public  policy  focus  on  future  growth  is  the 
comprehensive,  countywide  planning  pro- 
gram. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
REA 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  30 
years  ago  yesterday,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  was  established. 
Kentucky  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
join  the  REA  program  in  1935.  when  a 
loan  to  the  Henderson-Union  cooperative 
was  approved.  Today,  the  Kentucky 
statewide  RECC  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  constructive  in  the  Nation, 
and  the  East  Kentucky  RECC,  at  Win- 
chester, provides  an  outstanding  example 
of  leadership  and  service  to  the  growing 
needs  of  an  entire  area,  not  only  through 
its  generating  and  transmission  facilities 
to  cooperatives  and  municipalities,  but 
also  through  an  active  concern  in  the 
total  development  of  Kentucky  and  the 
improvement  of  life  for  its  people. 

Twenty-eight  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives ser\*e  more  than  300,000  rural  con- 
sumers in  Kentucky,  over  56,000  miles 
of  line.  These  REA  borrowers  have 
made  payments  of  $86  million — includ- 
ing more  than  $9  million  ahead  of  sched- 
ule— on  the  Government  loans  of  $225 
million  advanced  in  Kentucky  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program. 

In  1935.  only  3  percent  of  Kentucky 
farms  had  electricity,  but  the  REA  has 
brought  light  and  power  to  rural  fami- 
lies and  country  towns.  Today  nearly 
all  farms,  98.5  percent,  have  electric 
service,  but  the  use  of  electricity  has 
trebled  in  the  last  10  years  and  continues 
to  grow,  so  that  the  work  of  the  REA 
cooiJeratives  in  supplying  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  their  member-users 
continues. 

In  addition,  REA  telephone  borrowers 
in  Kentucky  serve  over  90.000  rural  sub- 
scribers. I  am  glad  that,  since  1949, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  rural  homes 
and  businesses  in  Kentucky  have  tele- 
phones, with  a  high  proportion  of  mod- 
ern dial  service. 

The  oflBcers  and  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
brought  leadership  in  many  areas,  and 
I  point  out  only  two  recent  examples. 
First,  in  cooperation  with  a  program  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Kentucky's  24  cooperatives  pro- 
vided surplus  materials  and  equipment 
for  the  first  rural  electric  cooperative  in 
Latin  America,  in  Santo  Domingo,  Ecua- 
dor, following  the  feasibility  study  car- 
ried out  by  Charles  Stewart,  manager 
of  the  Warren  RECC  at  Bowling  Green. 
Second,  the  "Let's  Speak  Up  for  Ken- 
tucky" program  is  mobilizing  broad  co- 
operative efforts  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  entire  State. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  rural 
electric  and  telephone  programs 
throughout  my  service  in  the  Senate,  by 
my  votes  and  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 


committee on  Rural  Electrincation  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  closely 
with  leaders  and  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky rural  electric  cooperatives  for 
many  years.  The  tribute  of  this  anni- 
versary belongs  to  the  members  and 
farmer-directors  of  the  cooperatives,  and 
to  their  OflBcers  and  managers,  who,  in 
Kentucky  and  the  Nation,  have  brought 
light  and  power  and  communication  to 
rural  America. 


SUMMARY  OP  MEDICARE  TESTI- 
MONY, MAY  12 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee today  received  testimony  from  eight 
moi-e  witnesses  on  the  medicare  bill,  H.R. 
6675.  I  again  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  appear  in  the  Record  an 
unofficial  condensed  summary  of  the 
points  made  by  the  witnesses,  prepared 
by  my  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SENATOR  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

1.  Supports  the  bill,  particularly  the  sup- 
plementary section,  which  has  antecedents 
In  previous  bills  and  efforts  by  Senator 
jAvrrs. 

2.  There  should  be  added  provisions  for 
coverage  of  prescription  drugs  used  outside 
the  hospital,  which  could  be  done  for  an 
additional  $1.50  per  month  (half  Govern- 
ment paid,  half  beneficiary). 

3.  Coverage  of  radiologists,  anesthesiolo- 
gists, etc.,  should  be  returned  to  the  basic 
hospital  coverage  portion. 

4.  Financing  of  State  matching  funds  for 
Kerr-Mills  portions  should  be  left  up  to  the 
States  to  determine  source  of  those  funds 
(State  treasury,  local  sources,  contributions, 
or  otherwise) . 

CHRISTIAN  ^lENCE   CHURCH 

Dr.  J.  Burroughs  Stokes,  manager,  Wash- 
ington office.  Christian  Science  Committee 
on  Publication,  for  the  Christian  Science 
board  of  directors. 

Definition  of  "•hospital"  Includes  services 
of  Christian  Science  sanatoriums,  but  omits 
Christian  Science  nursing  homes  and  Chris- 
tian Science  visiting  nurse  services.  The 
bill  should  be  amended  to  correct  this  over- 
sight. 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   FOR   THE   ACCREDITATION  07 
NURSINO  HOMES 

Dr.  Pierre  Solomon,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  su- 
perintendent Of  Institutional  clinical  serv- 
ices, department  of  public  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  member,  NCANH  board  of  directors. 

1.  Amendment  should  be  made  to  recog- 
nize speclflcally  the  program  of  nursing  home 
accreditation  by  the  council,  whose  compo- 
sition "is  very  similar  to  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals"  rec- 
ognized in  the  bill.  Council  has  AMA  finan- 
cial support,  paralleling  joint  commission. 
By  effective  date  of  bill,  will  have  surveyed 
900  more  nursing  homes;  has  now  accredited 
595  facilities  In  43  States,  with  39,350  beds 
In  first  year.  Basic  effort  is  to  upgrade  nurs- 
ing home  care. 

2.  The  council  is  working  toward  utiliza- 
tion review  of  extended  care  facilities  with 
cooperation  of  county  medical  societies  (de- 
tailed In  13-page  appendix  to  testimony). 
Recommends  amendment  in  section  1865 
accordingly. 

AMERICAN   PSYCHIATRIC    ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Gibson,  medical  director, 
Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital,  Towson. 
Md.    Association  has  15,000  members. 
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1  Approves  elimination  of  some  provisions 
discriminating  against  the  elderly  mentally 
111  extension  of  mental  retardation  plan- 
ning.   Overall  approval. 

2  Accredited  private  psychiatric  hospitals 
should  be  in  the  basic  plan,  which  should 
have  coverage  of  service  in  the  complete 
range  of  psychiatric  facilities.  Basic  plan 
does  not  provide  for  flexibility  in  treatment 
methods,  which  should  also  include  public 
mental  hospital  geriatric  units,  in-  and  out- 
patient facilities,  part-time  day  hospitals, 
home  visiting  service. 

3,  Limitation  to  $250  or  50  percent  of  cost 
is  unwarranted,  as  is  limitation  to  180  days 
of  care  in  lifetime.  Survey  of  80.000  patients 
in  private  phychlatrlc  hospitals  shows  that 
of  the  10  percent  over  65,  78  percent 
were  back  In  their  own  homes  in  2  months  or 
less.  Deprerslons  are  the  commonest  of 
mental  illnesses  among  elderly,  and  most 
readily  treatable. 

LEISURE    WORLD    FOUND.^TION 

Dr.  Floyd  L.  Wergeland,  executive  medical 
director,  Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  Three  Leisure 
World  conununitles,  two  more  In  construc- 
tion, planned  total  of  124,000  residents. 

1.  Radiologists,  anesthesiologists,  etc. 
should  be  included  in  basic  plan,  where  pro- 
vided by  hospitals. 

2.  Deductibles  should  be  simplified  by  con- 
solidation into  one  sum,  or  by  providing  uni- 
formity In  amounts. 

3.  Physicians'  services  under  group  prac- 
tice arrangements  ( such  ar,  by  salary  for  Lei- 
sure World  doctors)  should  be  allowed  billing 
from  the  group  organization  or  clinic. 

KENTUCKY.     MEDICAL    REHABILITATION 
COMMITTEE 

Dr.  W.  K.  Massie,  orthopedic  surgeon.  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  chairman.  Testimony  con- 
fined to  section  303  of  the  bill,  concerning 
the  totally  disabled.  Bill  would  change  per- 
manent disability  to  mean  disabled  for  6 
consecutive  months.  Present  law  should  be 
retained.  Otherwise  resistance  to  rehabili- 
tation will  be  Increased.  The  objective  of 
returning  the  worker  to  active  status  as  soon 
as  possible  will  be  hampered  If  the  section 
Is  not  deleted. 

INTERNATIONAL       CHIROPRACTORS       ASSOCIATION 

Grady  V.  Lake.  D.C.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  mem- 
ber ICA  Board  of  Control. 

1.  Forty-seven  States  have  granted  legal 
status  to  the  chiropractic  profession,  num- 
bering about  20,000  members.  Section 
1809 's  guarantee  of  patient's  freedom  of 
choice  is  not  complete  without   choice  of 

I        "aU  or  any  of  the  healing  arts." 

2.  Proposes  Inclusion  of  language  under 
deflnltion  of  "physician"  to  Include  all  li- 
censed to  practice  "any  of  the  healing 
arts  •  •  •  as  defined  by  the  State." 

AMERICAN     PODIATRY     ASSOCIATION 

James  A.  Conforti,  president,  Bedford, 
Ohio.  Present  definition  of  "ph3rslclan"  In- 
cludes only  medical  doctor  and  osteopath. 
Recommend  amendment  to  Include  podia- 
trists. 


* 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  ECXDNOMIC 
DEVEIiOPMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate bill  1648,  the  Public  Works  and  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
niittee  and  the  Commerce  Committee,  has 
been  interpreted  as  a  hopeful  means  of 
strengthening  the  economy  of  my  State 
and  the  economy  of  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  where  the  economic  growth  rate 
has  been  falling  behind  the  national 
average. 

.  Title  V  of  the  act  authorizes  the  estab- 
hshment  of.  State-Federal  development 


commissions  in  States  with  areas  of  high 
unemployment  and  lagging  development. 
At  least  Ave  interstate  areas  have  shown 
an  interest  in  the  establishment  of  such 
development  commissions — New  Eng- 
land, the  Upper  Great  Lakes,  the  Upper 
Great  Plains,  the  Ozarks,  and  the  Inter- 
mountain  States,  centering  in  Utah. 

I  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  sup- 
port for  such  a  development  commission 
which  has  been  reflected  by  the  pre.ss  in 
my  State. 

The  Rapid  City  Journal,  the  Mitchell 
Daily  Republic,  and  the  Aberdeen  Amer- 
ican-News have  published  fine  editorials, 
widely  reprinted,  commending  my  efforts 
to  obtain  a  commission  for  the  upE>er 
Great  Plains.  In  that  effort,  I  have  had 
the  effective  support  of  Senators  Bur- 
dick,  Metcalf,  and  McGee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  Daily 

Journal,  May  7,  1965] 

South  Dakota  Faces  Challenge 

Four  States — Including  South  Dakota — 
have  had  considerably  less  than  average  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  past  2  decades.  Senator 
George  McGovern  contends  that  the  two 
Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  sliould  be 
enabled  to  unite  for  the  establishment  of 
a  development  commission. 

Senator  McGovern  offered  the  map  which 
portrays  the  general  economic  situation  for 
the  United  States.  The  map  presents 
changes  in  total  personal  income  by  States 
from  1948  to  1963.  It  reflects  the  fact  that 
all  four  were  in  the  lowest  group  of  States 
in  total  personal  Income  gains. 

This  can  be  startling  for  some  South  Da- 
kotans.    However,  the  facts  are  obvious. 

Senator  McGovern  said: 

"The  areas  for  which  we  are  advocating 
a  development  commission  reflects  a  con- 
siderably more  serious  general  economic 
situation  than  even  the  Appalachla 
States.  •  •  •  Excepting  only  West  Virginia, 
the  Dakotas  had  the  lowest  total  personal 
income  gain,  at  60  percent — or  less  than  half 
the  national  average.  Montana's  gain  was 
83  percent  and  Wyoming's  96  percent." 

Senator  McGovern  cites  other  statistics 
to  show  that  this  is  a  lagging  area,  and  where 
employment  is  declining,  the  unemployed  go 
to  other  areas,  which  in  turn,  aggravates  em- 
ployment problems.  Employment  in  the 
United  States  increased  46.3  percent  from 
1940  to  1960.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  gain  was 
counted  for  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota's tally  was  less  than  half  the  national 
average — 19  percent. 

Out-migration  conceals  the  economic  sit- 
uation for  South  Dakota  and  the  neighbor- 
ing States. 

More  people  leave  the  State  and  fewer 
enter,  according  to  the  surveys. 

"The  picture  that  emerges  from  these 
statistics  Is  one  of  a  lagging  area.  In  which 
employment  is  actually  declining,  which  is 
sending  its  unemployed  to  other  areas  to 
aggravate  the  employment  problems  caused 
by  automation  there.  The  conclusion  Is 
quite  clear  that  economic  development,  and 
the  stimulation  of  job  opportunities  in  areas 
like  the  upper  Great  Plains  would  lessen  the 
problems  In  other  areas  of  the  Nation  to 
which  our  unemployed  are  migrating,"  says 
the  Senator. 

Our  society  In  South  Dakota  Is  not  so 
affluent  that  we  should  casually  miss  oppor- 
tunity to  find  more  and  better  ways  to  assist 
our  economy. 

Senator  McGovern  has  offered  a  proposal 
which   will   supplement   and   augment   the 


efforts  of  the  IDEA  and  GSDA  for  this  State. 
The  Industrial  Development  and  Expansion 
Agency  works  to  encourage  new  and  more 
ind\iBtry.  The  Greater  South  Dakota  Asso- 
ciation has  similar  goals. 

A  South  Dakota  development  conference 
will  be  held  in  Washington  next  month, 
where  community  leaders  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  existing  Federal  programs 
and  proposals  that  are  new.  "There  are 
many  untapped  Federal  opportunities  avall- 
Hbie  to  our  State."  says  the  Senator,  "and  I 
hope  we  can  encourage  civic  leaders  to  take 
advantage  of  Federal -State-local  programs." 

McGovern 's  amendments  for  regional  de- 
velopment— by  commission — are  commend- 
able. His  call  for  a  development  conference 
should  be  heeded. 

Rugged  individualists  may  deplore  Federal 
assistance,  but  Senator  McGovern  has  pro- 
posed logical  methods  whereby  this  Stat*  and 
our  neighbors  can  help  ourselves. 

There  is  much  to  do. 


I  From  the  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Republic, 

May  5,    1965] 

For   Regional   Progress 

South  Dakotans  should  hope  that  Senator 
George  McGovern  is  successful  in  his  efforts 
to  establish  regional  economic  development 
commissions  to  assist  areas  of  lagging  eco- 
nomic growth. 

While  this  area  has  not  suffered  economic 
depression  to  an3rwhere  near  the  extent  that 
the  Appalachla  region  has,  it  is  the  Senator's 
proper  view  that  attention  is  needed  because 
we  have  enjoyed  less  than  average  economic 
growth  in  the  past  20  years. 

McGovern  earlier  was  Joined  by  three  col- 
leagues from  this  region  in  requesting  estab- 
lishment of  an  Upper  Great  Plains  Commls- 
tlon,  including  the  two  Dakotas,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming.  (The  three  other  Senators 
are  Lee  Metcalp,  of  Montana,  Gale  McGee, 
of  Wyoming,  and  Quentin  Burdick,  of  North 
Dakota.)  The  current  proposal  is  for  per- 
missive legislation  that  would  permit  re- 
gional economic  development  programs  where 
they  are  needed  and  feasible. 

In  supporting  his  plan,  the  Senator  pointed 
out  that  In  the  16-year  period  through  1963, 
the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  were 
in  the  lowest  group  of  States  In  total  per- 
sonal Income  gains;  while  employment  in 
the  United  States  gained  46.3  percent  between 
1940  and  1960.  It  gained  only  one-fifth  of  this 
in  North  Dakota,  and  less  than  half  the  na- 
tional average  in  South  Dakota,  28  percent 
in  Montana,  £ind  42.4  percent  in  Wyoming. 

Further,  he  said.  South  Dakota's  median 
family  Income  was  the  ninth  lowest  in  the 
Nation  as  of  September  1964;  and,  the  na- 
tional annual  population  growth  rate  in  the 
Nation  in  the  fifties  was  1.7  percent,  but  In 
the  upi>er  Midwest  it  was  less  than  1  per- 
cent, and  in  South  Dakota  it  was  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

Accomplislunents  which  would  be  possible 
If  the  regional  development  commissions 
were  authorized  by  Congress  are  numerous. 
In  the  upper  Great  Plains  area,  for  example, 
McCjrovERN  pointed  to  broad  development  of 
interconnecting  scenic,  historical,  and  recre- 
ational areas  to  create  a  massive  tourists' 
paradise  which  could  benefit  the  entire  four- 
State  region. 

"South  Dakota  has  the  Badlands,  the  Black 
Hills,  Mount  Rushmore,  the  Great  Lakes  of 
the  Missouri,  Wind  Cave,  and  Crystal  Cave, 
prairie  grasslands,  a  section  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail,  rich  Indian  lore,  scenic  lakes,  and 
outdoor  recreation  which  would  be  Included 
In  a  great  loop  In  the  upper  Great  Plains 
States  which.  Joined  with  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Monument,  Port  Peck,  and  other 
scenic  and  historic  attractions  In  our  sister 
States  would  be  a  once-ln-a-llfetlme  mxist 
for  Americans  who  wanted  to  know  their 
country  well — and  would  undoubtedly  draw 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  back  Into  the  area 
many  times,"  said  McGovern. 
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For  men  of  vision,  such  a  regional  proj- 
ect— too  vast  for  the  States  themselves  to 
accomplish — is  an  endeavor  toward  eco- 
nomic betterment  which  should  not  be 
Ignored. 

[From   the   Aberdeen    (S.   Dak.)    American - 

News.  May  10.  1965) 

South   D.\kota   Could   BENEFrr   From   Area 

Plans 

In  recommending  regional  commissions  to 
study  the  possibilities  for  developing  eco- 
nomic resources  in  rural  areas  such  as  the 
Dakotas.  Senator  George  McOovern  Is  advo- 
cating needed  constructive  action. 

Modern  methods  and  trends  in  agriculture 
have  reduced  manpower  needs  in  farming 
Suites. 

The  development  commissions  the  South 
Dakota  Democrat  proposes  would  seek  ways 
to  provide  new^  employment  and  opportuni- 
ties in  the  farming  regions. 

Members  of  the  economic  study  groups 
might  learn  that  it  would  be  better  for  ail 
concerned  to  take  industries  to  the  rural 
comniunlties  where  a  supply  of  good  labor 
exists  than  to  have  jobseekers  moving  to 
congested  cities  where  they  would  add  to 
the  number  of  unemployed. 

A  regional  development  commission  In  the 
Dakota-Montana  sector  might  recommend 
that  the  economy  of  the  area  could  be  vastly 
Improved  by  speeding  the  Garrison  and  Oahe 
Irrigation  projects.  This  would  assist  farm- 
ers in  raising  more  of  the  products  that  are 
in  demand. 

Intensive  studies  of  the  area  might  also 
lead  to  programs  that  would  develop  more 
rapidly  the  new  recreational  possibilities  of 
the  Missouri  River  chain  of  great  lakes. 

Profitable  use  of  the  great  deposits  of  lig- 
nite might  also  be  speeded  under  programs 
endorsed  by  a  regional  development  com- 
mission. 

Since  President  Johnson  has  emphasized 
his  belief  that  there  are  many  more  farm 
people  than  farm  jobs,  industry  is  taking 
another  good  look  at  farm  States  as  possi- 
ble sites  for  factories. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
helpful  to  farm  areas  in  its  recent  efforts  to 
remove  branches  of  Government  operation 
from  rural  States  to  urban  centers. 

(South  Dakota  has  seen  examples  of  this 
ill  attempts  to  move  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  from  Sioux  Falls  to  the  Twin 
Cities.  And  in  the  proposed  law  that  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  move 
some  fimctions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ofOce  In  Aberdeen  to  Kansas  City.) 

Help  rather  than  hindrance  Is  needed  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  rural  communities. 
Regional  development  conunlsslons  could 
perform  a  worthwhile  service. 


I 


FOUR  TIMELY  BOOKS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  In 
The  Nation  for  May  17,  1965,  are  reviews 
of  four  recent  books  on  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

The  reviews  themselves  are  made  by 
persons  with  wide  knowledge  of,  and  per- 
sonal involvement  in.  that  area  of  the 
world.  Bernard  B.  Fall,  professor  of 
government  at  Howard  University,  and 
the  author  of  books  and  studies  on  Indo- 
china, has  reviewed  the  book  entitled 
"The  New  Face  of  War,"  written  by  Mal- 
colm W.  Browne,  the  Associated  Press 
reporter  in  Vietnam:  also  the  book  en- 
titled "Vietnam:  Inside  Story  of  the 
Guerrilla  War,"  written  by  Wilfred  G. 
Burchett:  and  the  book  entitled  "Viet- 
nam :  An  Eye-Witness  Account,"  written 
by  Suzanne  Labln. 

Charles  Mohr,  now  White  House  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Times,  who 


resigned  as  correspondent  for  Time  mag- 
azine, due  to  disagreements  over  Viet- 
nam coverase,  has  reviewed  the  book 
eiititled  "The  Making  of  a  Quagmire." 
written  by  David  Halberstam.  New  York 
Times  foreign  correspondent. 

Th4  reviews  are  fair,  objective,  and 
well  done. 

The  books  themselves  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  those  who  wish  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam 
and  what  has  been  going  on  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
reviews  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

The  Mess:   Three  Views 

'The  New  Face  of  War."  by  Malcolm  W. 
Browne,  preface  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  The 
Bobbs-MerrlU  Co.,  284  pages,  $5. 

"Vietnam:  Inside  Story  of  the  Guerrilla 
War."  by  Wilfred  G.  Burchett.  International 
Publishers.  253  pages,  $4.95. 

"Vietnam:  An  Eyewitness  Accoi;nt."  by 
Suzanne  Labin.  Crestwood  Books,  100  pages. 
$1.50  paper. 

(By  Bernard  B.  Fall) 

(NotE. — Bernard  B.  Fall,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Howard  Unive  sity.  is  the  author 
of  "Street  Without  Joy,"  '"The  Two  Viet- 
nams,"  and  other  studies  on  Indochina.) 

The  second  Indochina  war  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  American  public  now  that 
American  servicemen  are  being  committed  in 
it  In  ever-Increasing  numbers,  and  books  on 
Vietnam  are  flooding  the  bookshelves.  And 
that  is  a  good  t'.iing.  for  it  takes  the  subject 
;Tway  from  the  co'umnists  and  the  official 
press  handouts  and  puts  it  where  the  public 
can  e.xamine  it  at  greater  leisure.  Not  that 
all  those  books  are  good— far  from  it — or  even 
unbiased  ( they  are  not ) :  but  they  leave  a 
more  permanent  record  of  certain  crucial 
events  which  must  be  examined  If  one 
wishes  to  understand  at  least  a  small  part  of 
the  war  which  now  engulfs  the  "two  Viet- 
nams." 

The  three  books  under  review  rep'-esent  an 
interesting  "spread"  in  the  field,  since  they 
include  an  American  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
journalist,  an  Atistralian  who  does  not  hide 
his  Communist  sympathies,  and  a  French- 
woman who,  on  the  score  of  Vietnam,  ac- 
tually stands  to  the  right  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  Of  the  three,  Browne's  book  will 
probably  be  the  most  Interesting  and  the 
most  disturbing,  for  he  forces  the  reader  to 
look  unblinklngly  Into  what  he  calls  "the 
new  face  of  war."  from  burning  Buddhist 
priests  to  Vietcong  suspects  being  keelhauled 
to  death  behind  American  armored  personnel 
carriers  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Ambassador  Lodge,  who  prefaced 
the  book,  was  fully  aware  of  the  kind  of 
photographs  which  would  ilUistrate  it. 

Browne  Is  a  journalist,  and  by  now  proba- 
bly the  dean  of  the  Saigon  press  corps.  U.S. 
division  (Newsweek's  French  reporter  Fran- 
gols  Sully  no  doubt  holding  the  overall  record 
with  15  years  In  the  country).  This 
gives  him  an  authority  few  can  match.  He 
does  not  editorialize,  nor  does  he  write  his- 
tory; his  book  is  functionally  divided  into 
such  subjects  as  "Mechanized  paddy  war," 
or  "Vietcong  gadgets"  or  "Ovir  Image." 
Working  for  the  Associated  Press,  Browne 
writes  In  the  quietly  understated  style  of  the 
wire-service  reporter,  which  only  makes  the 
facts  he  cites  more  Impressive.  The  reader 
can,  unfortunately,  fully  believe  him  when 
he  affirms  that  of  the  thousands  of  officials 
In  the  Vietnamese  administration  whom  he 
meets.  "I  can  think  of  none  who  does  not 
more  or  less  hold  the  Vietnamese  people  In 
contempt."  Or  when  he  tells  the  story  of 
the    Vietnamese    army    units    who    collect 


"taxes"  In  a  village  and  later  have  it  na- 
palmed  out  of  existence  so  as  to  cover  up  for 
their  malfeasance.  Or  when  he  cites  an 
American  official  in  Saigon  as  saying  that  the 
"only  solution  to  all  this  is  to  bomb  the  hell 
out  of  both  Hanoi  and  Saigon,  and  start 
the  whole  thing  from  scratch,  working  en- 
tirely with  the  peasants."  Although  Hanoi 
may  well  be  bombed  before  much  more  of 
the  year  has  pa.ssed.  and  Saigon  may  well  be 
mortar  shelled  in  return  (or  vice  versa,  de- 
pending on  who  is  playing  retaliation),  I  am 
afraid  that  is  is  a  bit  late  for  "starting  from 
scratch."  The  whole  world  is  stuck  with  the 
Vietnam  mess  Just  the  way  it  is  and  Malcolm 
Browne  honestly  admits  there  are  no  good 
solutions,  let  alone  quick  and  easy  ones. 

Having  said  that  the  book  Is  excellent  and 
should  be  read  by  every  concerned  person 
I  can  only  regret  that  even  as  sensitive  a 
journalist  as  Mr.  Browne  apparently  never 
bothered  to  pick  up  a  modicum  of  Vietnam's 
background,  not  even  for  the  past  two 
decades:  the  Hoa-Hao  sect  was  not  led  by  a 
"Christlike-looking  man  named  Ba-Cut"  but 
by  a  mad-looking  prophet  named  Huynh  Phu 
So.  Ba-Cut  merely  was  one  of  the  Hoa-Hao 
war  lords.  Trinh  Mlnh  The  did  not  lead 
the  Cae-Dal  forces  ( he  was  but  one  of  several 
war  lords  and  most  of  the  time  hostile  to  his 
own  religious  leaders ) ;  General  de  Castries 
at  Dienbienphu  did  not  command  a  "brigade" 
but  a  15,000-man  force;  and  France's  flag,  in 
French,  is  not  the  "tricouleur" — logical  as 
this  may  sound  to  American  ears — but  the 
trlcolore.  In  his  conclusion,  Browne  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  United  States,  in 
this  era  of  revolutionary  warfare,  "can  put 
Marx,  Lenin,  Mao.  and  Giap  to  work  for  it, 
without  embracing  communism  Itself."  As 
a  Frenchman  who  has  seen  some  of  his  own 
coinitry's  military  embracing  such  theories 
as  a  psychological  substitute  for  true  polit- 
ical reforms  this  reviewer  hopes  that  the 
United  States  can  do  better  than  that. 

Burchett's  book  Is  literally  the  opposite 
story  for  he  has.  over  the  past  10  years,  ob- 
served the  Vietnam  scene  from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence:  either  from  Hanoi  or  from 
inside  South  Vietnam  itself,  but  on  the 
Vietcong  side.  To  dismiss  Burchett's  book 
simply  as  "Communist  propoganda"  would 
be  too  easy.  Of  course,  it  contains  Com- 
munist propaganda,  but  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  Important  truths  as  well.  In 
fact,  Burchett's  story  Is  a  bit  like  the  Rus- 
sians' more  recent  publications  on  space; 
enough  successes  allow  them  to  play  at  least 
part  of  the  story  straight.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, no  doubt  that  Burchett  repeatedly 
traveled  iaside  "our"  Vietnam  (as  a  cor- 
pulent white  man,  the  way  I  remember  him 
from  personal  acquaintance)  without  being 
picked  up  by  "our"  Vietnamese,  even  though 
he  had  been  photographed  together  with 
some  of  the  American  prisoners  held  by 
the  Vietcong — not  one  of  whom  has  thus  far 
been  liberated  by  Initiatives  from  our  side. 
This  Is  a  good  Indication  of  how  good  Viet- 
cong control  ever  the  civilian  population  is. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  of  life  in  the 
"liberated  zones"  have  an  evident  ring  of 
truth  and  are  fully  corroborated  by  what  line- 
crossers  or  deserters  tell  us,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  traglc-comlcal  lines  of  the  book 
occurs  when  the  author  describes  the  pass- 
age of  a  column  of  Communist  regulars  with 
rucksacks  fashioned  from  American-donated 
flour  bags,  each  marked  with  the  U.S.  Seal 
and  the  inscription:  "Gift  of  the  People  of 
the  U.S.A."  And  he  adds  that  the  American 
"clasped  hands  of  friendship"  s3rmbol  was 
more  In  evidence  In  the  Vietcong  zone  "than 
their  own  yellow-starred  red  and  blue  flag." 
(There  Is,  however,  a  good  reason  for  the  dis- 
cretion about  the  latter:  It  draws  the  unwel- 
come attention  of  Vietnamese  and  American 
Jet  bombers.) 

The  best  part  of  the  book,  and  thus  far 
unequaled  In  any  other  publication.  Is  Bur- 
chett's description  of  the  organization  and 
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ctructure  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
nf  south  Vietnam  (NLFSV).  After  reading 
it  it  is  difficult  to  dismiss  the  guerrillas  as 
■eooks  anonymous."  Tliey  are  men  with 
known  backgrounds,  with  photogenic  faces, 
and  with  precise  political  aspirations.  Of 
course  they  are  "connected"  with  Hunol.  as 
were  all  the  West  European  underground 
movements  affiliated  with  Special  Operations 
Executive  in  London  during  World  War  II; 
this  did  not  mean  that  their  political  ob- 
lectives  were  similar  to  those  of  their  exile 
regimes  in  London  even  when  they  received 
military  orders,  parachuted  equipment,  and 
OSS  teams  from  the  outside.  In  the  long 
run,  the  "internal"  resistance  movements 
largely  imposed  their  stamp  on  the  post- 
war European  liberation  regimes.  One 
may  well  wonder  (and  Burchett,  of  course, 
does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this) 
whether  the  very  harshness  of  the  war  Is  not 
doing  the  same  thing  for  the  Vietcong. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Burchett  makes  the 
often  overlooked  point  that  the  NLFSV  in 
1962  threatened  to  appeal  to  North  Vietnam 
for  help;  and  In  an  epilog,  dated  January 
1965.  he  quotes  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Liberation  Front,  on  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor's  tactics.  I  wonder  whether 
Taylor  ever  read  it,  for  it  is  a  frightening 
symptom  of  the  whole  Vietnam  mess  that 
Tho  and  Taylor  to  all  appearances,  fully 
agree: 

"He  has  brought  nothing  new  [from 
Washington! .  A  few  hundred  more  U.S.  'ad- 
visers,' a  few  more  planes,  tanks,  artillery. 
But  it  is  not  bombs  and  artillery  that  win 
wars;  it  is  infantry  that  can  occupy  terri- 
tory. And  here  they  are  In  a  real  im- 
passe *  *  *.  Above  all.  It  Is  morale  that 
counts:  It  is  the  human  factor  that  Is  de- 
cisive." 

Apparently,  both  Taylor  and  Washington 
have  bought  Nguyen  Huu  Tho's  estimate, 
and  now  preparations  are  underway  to  beef 
up  the  Vietnamese  Army  and  to  transform 
the  U.S.  advisers  into  an  enlarged  battle 
force.  And  bombing  North  Vietnam  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  closest  approximation 
to  better  morale  for  the  South  Vietnamese — 
and  it  may  just  work.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
J.Qng  war.  the  way  Burchett  and  Tho  see  it. 
And  perhaps  that  is  the  way  General  Taylor 
sees  it,  too. 

Mme.  Labin's  book  differs  from  Burchett's 
in  that  Burchett.  over  the  years,  has  become 
more  sophisticated  and  thinks  that  the  soft 
sell  is  on  the  whole  more  successful  than  the 
ultrahard  shell.  Not  so  Mme.  Labin.  Her 
book  has,  on  the  average,  at  least  two  fully 
capitalized  lines  per  page,  complete  with 
exclamation  points,  not  to  speak  of  italic 
and  such  subdued  titles  as  "The  American 
Incitement"  or  "The  Wall  of  Blood."  Ker 
line  is  simple:  the  weak-kneed,  Communi.st- 
loving  United  States  sold  out  the  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  regime  because  it  was  "winning  the 
war"  against  the  Communists.  And  she  has 
no  hesitation  about  naming  her  chief  target: 
"the  Junto  [sic]  in  the  State  Department" 
whose  "grim  game  •  *  *  was  fully  disclosed 
to  me  bv  the  late  Counselor  [Ngo  Dlnh] 
Nhu  and  President  Diem  •  •  *."  Since  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  line  will  become  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  a  future  investigation 
into  what  went  wrong  in  Vietnam,  it  would 
be  well  if  it  could  be  laid  to  rest  quietly. 
There  may  be  much  wrong  with  the  way  the 
State  Department  handled  Vietnam  over 
the  years,  but  lack  of  anticommunlsm  was 
not  a  part  of  it. 

The  rest  of  Mme.  Labin's  arguments  are 
mostly  based  on  a  lack  of  Information  about 
Vietnamese  affairs,  which  she  shares  with 
many  people  of  her  persuasion,  whether 
French  or  American.  To  prove  that  the  Bud- 
dhists are  unimportant,  she  adduces  some 
pretty  fantastic  statistics,  In  which  she  dis- 
misses the  Hao-Hao  and  Cao-Dal  Buddhists 
as  non-Buddhlsts  and  estimates  the  tiny 
(perhaps  15,000)  Vietnamese  Protestant  com- 


munity at  half  a  million.  And  to  prove  that 
the  Diem  regime  was  above  financial  re- 
proach, she  states  that  a  "1958  investigation 
by  a  U.S.  Senate  committee  cleared  him  of 
asserted  misuse  of  American  aid."  The  Joke 
Is  that,  strictly  speaking,  she  Is  almost  right. 
The  "investigation"  took  place  In  July  1959, 
and  did  Indeed  Involve  charges  of  corruption 
in  Vietnam.  The  aid  agency,  then  known 
as  ICA,  submitted  to  the  bemused  committee 
an  audit  that,  if  submitted  to  the  Internal 
Revenue,  would  surely  have  landed  its  author 
In  a  Federal  penitentiary .  The  report  blandly 
stated  that  147  million  piasters  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  as  per  affidavit  of  a  Viet- 
namese bailiff,  while  another  82  million  had 
been  allegedly  burnt  by  fire  without  proper 
affidavit.  Accounts  for  another  33  million 
were  still  not  available  3  years'  later.  That 
amounts  to  the  tidy  equivalent  of  about  $9 
million— all  of  which  disappeared  at  a  crucial 
moment  when  several  Vietnamese  generals 
threw  their  support  to  Diem  in  another  little 
civil  war. 

Mme.  Labin  blandly  denies  that  tortures 
ever  took  place  in  Vietnam  (no  doubt  those 
color  spreads  in  Life  were  all  staged  by  USIA 
to  improve  the  American  image  abroad)  and 
finally  compares  the  wily  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  (who 
incidentally,  in  1953  ran  a  highly  left-wing 
and  neutralist  labor  movement  In  Saigon, 
and  during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  wife,  Mme.  Nhu,  had  contacts 
with  the  Liberation  Front)  with  Thomas 
Jefferson.  But  in  the  final  paragraph  of  her 
treatise,  mv  compatriot  finally  relents  and 
admits  that  some  reforms  were,  after  all, 
needed— in  official  Washington. 


The  War  Only  Lasts  a  Lifetime 

"The  Making  of   a   Quagmire,"  by  David 
Halberstam,  Random  House,  323  pages,  $5.95. 
(By  Ch.irles  Mohr) 

(Note— Charles  Mohr  Is  the  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times.  He 
resigned  as  Hong  Kong  bureau  chief  for  Time 
in  1963  due  to  disagreements  over  Vietnam 
coverage.) 

In  late  1962  and  throughout  1963,  the  deci- 
sive drama  of  Vietnam  was  tragically  played 
out  The  Vietcong  guerrillas,  who  might  at 
that  time  have  been  defeated  or  contained 
militarily  were  allowed  to  breathe  and  pros- 
per They  captured  many  thousands  of 
weapons  and  grew  into  the  formidable  mUl- 
tary  force  they  are  today.  Tlie  population, 
which  might  have  been  persuaded  to  oppose 
the  conquest  of  the  countryside  by  the  Viet- 
cong, was  driven  Into  the  arms  of  the  guerril- 
las by  policies  which  failed  to  protect  them  or 
to  inspire  their  loyalty.  The  American  estab- 
lishment in  Saigon,  which  Jvist  might  have 
prevented  these  irretrievable  calamities,  failed 
even  to  recognize  that  they  were  taking  place. 

Into  this  doomed  and  acrimonious  atmos- 
phere stepped  a  few  young,  relatively  Inex- 
perienced American  reporters.  They  were  the 
onlv  element  in  the  country,  other  than  the 
Vietcong.  which  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and 
his  family  could  not  control  or  Intimidate. 
At  times  It  seemed  they  were  the  only  Amer- 
icans on  either  side  of  the  Pacific  whom  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  and  other  American  offi- 
cials could  neither  silence  nor  delude.  They 
distinguished  themselves  as  Journalists  and 
men— partly  by  having  the  Innocence  to  see 
what  was  under  their  noses,  but  mainly  by 
having  the  honor,  the  guts,  and  the  simple 
honesty  to  write  the  truth  In  the  face  of 
abuse  and  near  slander  directed  at  them  from 
their  own  Government,  and  by  other  Amer- 
ican journalists  who  did  not  bother  to  cover 
the  war,  much  less  understand  It. 

In  "The  Making  of  a  Quagmire,"  David 
Halberstam  retells  the  story  of  that  period. 
It  Is  a  sensitive  and  brilliant  book  but,  above 
all  It  Is  an  enormously  sad  one.  Like  most 
Americans  who  have  ever  spent  much  time 
there,  Halberstam  loved  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietnamese.    The  Idea  of  Its  conquest  by  the 


Communists  was  repugnant  to  him.  His  book 
Is  a  chronicle  of  lost  chances  and  of  ofBclal 
self-delusion. 

When  Halberstam  first  arrived  In  Vietnam 
In  September  of  1962,  It  was  possible  to  be 
optimistic — but  not  for  long.  Frederick  G. 
Noltlng,  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  once  said  In 
exasperation,  "You  are  always  leaking  for 
the  hole  In  the  doughnut,  Mr.  Halberstam." 
The  holes  in  American  policy  were  not  hard 
to  find.  The  Ngo  Dinh  family  wanted  Amer- 
ican arms  and  money,  but  did  not  want 
American  advice.  Politically,  the  govern- 
ment had  alienated  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation and  administration  was  a  nightmare 
of  confused  Incompetence.  Militarily,  the 
army  was  being  led  disastrously  by  generals 
appointed  not  for  merit  but  for  political 
loyalty  to  the  Ngo  Dinh  family.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can officials  could  not  correct — or  even  ac- 
knowledge— these  defects  because  in  the 
words  of  another  great  foreign  correspondent. 
Homer  Blgart,  they  had  chosen  to  "sink 
or  swim  with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

"Having  failed  to  get  reforms,"  writes  Hal- 
berstam, "our  officials  said  that  these  re- 
forms were  taking  place;  having  failed  to 
Improve  the  demoralized  Etate  of  the  Viet- 
namese Army,  the  Americans  talked  about 
a  new  enthusiasm  In  the  army;  having  failed 
to  change  the  tactics  of  the  military,  they 
talked  about  bold  new  tactics  which  were 
allegedly  driving  the  Communists  back.  The 
essence  of  our  policy  was:  There  Is  no  place 
else  to  go." 

Halberstam   and  the   other  reporters   dis- 
covered  this   In   the   simplest   way   possible. 
Tliey  became  the  trusted  friends  of  brilliant 
young  American  military  officers  assigned  to 
advise  Vietnamese  combat  units  who  turned 
in  frustration  to   the  reporters  when  their 
own  reports  on  the  downward  spiral  of  the 
war  were  ignored,  blocked  or  bottled  up  in 
Saigon.    They  also  learned  by  going  into  the 
field  to  watch  the  pillow-punching  military 
operations  which   consistently  let  the  Viet- 
cong escape  destruction  and  by  witnessing 
the  cruelly  corrosive  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
Vietnamese  population.    With  growing  cyni- 
cism and  disgust  they  watched  the  antics  of 
men  like  Huynh  Van  Cao,  the  worst  general 
In  the  Vietnamese  Army,  whom  Diem  had 
given  the  most  vital  assignments  In  the  Me- 
kong  Delta   area.     Cao's   major   talent   was 
flattering  visiting  American  brass.     Halber- 
stam recalls  how.  when  U.S.  Marine  Com- 
mandant Gen.  David  Shoup  arrived  to  visit 
Cao's  headquarters,  "he  was  greeted  by  the 
7th     Division     band     playing     the     'Marine 
Hymn,'  and  by  a   huge  sign  reading:   'The 
U.S.  Marine  Corps:  From  the  Halls  of  Monte- 
zuma  to  the  Banks  of  the  Mekong  River.' 
Shoup  was  duly  impressed."    Cao's  forte  was 
not   fighting.     It  was   an  open   secret   that 
Diem  had  told  him  to  stop  taking  American 
advice   and  to  avoid   casualties.     In    14  di- 
vision operations  from  Octoljer  until  Decem- 
ber 22.  1962,  when  he  was  promoted  by  the 
President,    Cao's   troops    suffered    only    four 
men  killed.    At  the  same  time  the  paramil- 
itary units  manning  overextended  static  de- 
fense posts  were  being  overrun  every  night 
and     losing     American     weapons     to     the 
guerrillas. 

From  the  American  officers  Halberstam 
learned  of  some  other  major  problems.  The 
Government  forces  would  not  fight  at  night 
and  they  would  not  patrol.  A  U.S.  captain 
told  Halberstam  cynically  one  day.  "They  go 
out  at  night,  walk  down  the  path,  take  a 
leak,  and  then  call  it  a  night  patrol." 

"Although  none  of  us  fully  realized  it 
then,  this  was  the  decisive  time  In  the  delta." 
writes  Halberstam. 

"A  guerrilla  war  Is  seen  first-hand  by  the 
local  population;  for  this  reason,  not  only 
must  a  successful  force  in  such  a  war  prove 
that  it  has  political  benefits  to  offer  the 
peasantry,  but  It  must  also  prove  that  It  can 
protect  them.  In  such  a  military  and  politi- 
cal situation  there  Is  sometimes  a  crucial  mo- 
ment of  truth,  which  is  often  unperceived 
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by  fairly  knowledgeable  observers:  the  mo- 
ment when  the  local  population  senses  which 
side  Is  winning.  •  •  •  One  side  has  the 
momentum  and  the  other  doesn't — It  is  Just 
that  simple — and  the  first  people  to  be  aware 
of  this  momentimi  are  the  peasants." 

It  is  instructive  to  recall  what  the  top  ofn- 
cials  were  saying  at  that  time.  In  April  1963. 
McNamara  authorized  his  press  spokesman, 
Arthur  Sylvester,  to  proclaim.  "We  have 
turned  tlie  corner  in  Vietnam."  In  that  same 
month  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harklns.  the  U.S.  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  predicted  in  all  serious- 
ness that  the  war  would  be  won  "within  a 
year."  By  the  summer  and  fall  of  1963,  a 
full-scale  attempt  was  underway  to  discredit 
the  reporting  of  Halberstam  and  his  col- 
leagues. This  campaign  was  joined  by  Time 
magazine  and  by  Miss  Marguerite  Higglns, 
then  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Hal- 
berstam ungallantly  quotes  from  one  of  the 
stories  which  Miss  Hlgglns  wrote  at  the  time, 
stories  which  said  the  war  was  going  re- 
markably well: 

"As  of  the  moment.  General  Harklns  and 
his  staff  fl.atly  contradict  published  reports 
that  South  Vietnam's  U.S.-backed  fight 
against  the  Communists — particularly  in  the 
rice-rich  delta — Is  deteriorating  and  that  a 
Vietcong  buildup  Is  taking  place  to  the  point 
where  the  Communists  will  be  able  to  con- 
duct mobile  warfare  with  battalions  as  well 
equipped  as  the  Government's.  "What  Is 
mobility?*  Interjected  one  of  the  general's 
corps  advisers.  •Mobility  means  vehicles  and 
aircraft.  You  have  seen  the  way  our  Viet- 
namese units  are  armed — 50  radios,  30  or  40 
vehicles,  rockets  and  mortars  and  airplanes. 
The  Vietcong  have  no  vehicles  and  no  air- 
planes.   How  can  they  be  mobile?"  " 

The  brainless  lack  of  simple  respect  for  a 
formidable  enemy  led  to  painful  results.  The 
Vietcong  were  fighting  In  battalion  size  units 
even  when  Miss  Hlgglns  wrote:  they  are 
fighting  In  regiment  size  units  today. 

Halberstam's  plodding,  painfully  honest 
work  in  the  field  gave  him  a  different  view  of 
the  enemy.  His  descriptions  of  military  op- 
erations have  the  sharp  quality  of  snap- 
shots— this  Is,  indeed,  the  way  it  was.  "Mov- 
ing In  a  rice  paddy."  writes  Halberstam,  "Is 
a  bit  like  trying  to  run  In  one  of  your  own 
dreams — slowly,  your  feet  stuck,  feeling  ex- 
posed and  all  alone."  He  notes  that  for  many 
years  the  Vietcong  "had  fought  constantly 
against  an  enemy  which  had  superior  equip- 
ment and  air  power.  By  necessity  they  had 
learned  to  be  careful  and  shrewd,  and  how 
best  to  exploit  their  limited  resources.  In 
order  to  survive  they  had  to  be  wily;  to  be 
careless,  sloppy,  or  Indifferent  meant  sure 
death.  They  could  never  rely  on  an  air 
strike  or  armored  personnel  carriers  to  bail 
them  out  of  trouble:  rather,  there  would  be 
air  strikes  to  wipe  them  out  and  APC's  to 
crush  them.  They  had  to  be  elusive.  'Their 
commanders,'  an  American  captain  once  told 
me.  'have  a  sixth  sense  about  their  flanks. 
It  is  almost  Impossible  to  surround  them  '  " 

Those  who  read  this  book  will  find  that  the 
author  of  this  review  Is  mentioned  often. 
Normally  I  could  not  review  a  book  by  a  man 
with  whom  I  was  so  closely  associated,  but  if 
I  can  be  accused  of  being  a  prejudiced  wit- 
ness. It  must  be  admitted  that  I  was  a  wit- 
ness. And  there  were  precious  few  of  those. 
One  of  the  great  stories  of  the  postwar  era 
was  left  to  a  handful  of  men  to  cover.  And 
only  that  handful  can  give  testimony  as  to 
how  wise  and  true  this  book  Is. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  wUl  not  be  won  by 
air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam,  and  certainly 
not  by  optimistic  press  conferences.  It  will 
last  as  long  as  the  Incredibly  patient,  uncom- 
plaining Vietnamese  can  endure  It,  and  no 
one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  Halberstam. 
On  his  first  combat  mission  moving  with  a 
battalion  of  troops  Into  a  delta  village  he 
wrote: 

"About  a  hundred  yards  away  we  came 
upon  a  dead  peasant  lying  In  the  yard  of  hla 


hut  with  a  poncho  spread  over  him.  Two 
huts  further  on,  a  desperately  frightened  old 
man  of  80  years  was  genuflecting  In  front 
of  the  American  and  Vietnamese  oflBcers  and 
telling  them  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Viet- 
cong. How  many  times  had  this  old  man 
had  to  tell  Government  troops  that  he  knew 
no  Vietcong?  How  many  times  had  he  had  to 
tell  the  Vietcong  that  he  knew  no  Govern- 
ment troops?  The  war,'  a  young  Vietnamese 
said  to  me  bitterly  later,  'only  lasts  a  life- 
time.* " 


MEANINGFUL   STATISTICS  ON  THE 
FARM  SITUATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  few 
segments  of  American  life  are  more  com- 
pletely analyzed  and  reported  by 
the  statisticians  than  is  our  agri- 
culture. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
issues  scores  of  refrular  statistical  reports 
on  crops,  marketings,  acreages,  produc- 
tion, livestock  numbers,  prices,  costs — 
every  detail  of  farming. 

The  statistics  are  so  voluminous  that 
sometimes  we  fall  into  disagreement 
about  their  meaning  and  the  interpreta- 
tions which  should  be  put  on  them. 

I  have  ju.st  received  from  the  Lemmon, 
S.  Dak..  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  copy  of 
some  agricultural  statistics  and  an  in- 
terpretation of  their  meaning  that  can 
readily  be  understood.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a  statement  sent  to  our  agri- 
culture committees;  and  they  are  so  clear 
and  understandable  that  I  wish  to  share 
them  with  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  with  the  press. 

The  Lemmon  Chamber  of  Commerce 
statement  shows  that  in  1963.  there  were 
42  farm-auction  sales  in  the  trade  area 
of  this  town  of  2,500  population;  and  in 
1964,  there  were  51  selling-out  auctions. 

The  elimination  from  agriculture  of 
this  many  farmers  and  their  families  is 
estimated  to  result  in  a  $911,547  loss  in 
trade  volume.  This  estimate  might  be 
disputed;  but  there  is  no  disputing  the 
next  statistic  offered — the  closure  of  11 
business  establishments,  including  hard- 
ware stores,  implement  dealerships,  gro- 
ceries, and  a  furniture  store. 

These  figures  present  as  clear  a  picture 
of  the  situation  in  the  farm  country  in 
America  as  can  be  found  in  volumes  of 
statistics  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— indisputable  proof  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  Lemmon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  "the  present  inequitable  farm 
parity  program  is  crushing  the  economy 
of  the  rural  area.  It  is  disastrous  not 
only  to  the  farmer-rancher  but  also  to 
the  towns,  cities,  countries,  States,  and 
individuals." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Lemmon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  statement  and  the 
text  of  a  typical  farm-auction  sale  bill 
which  was  enclosed  with  the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
A  Statement  to  the  Agricultural  Commft- 

TEES      or     THE      U.S.      CONGRESS,      WASHING- 
TOM,     D.C. 

(By   the   Lemmon   Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Lemmon,  S.  Dak.) 

Honorable  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you. 

the  gentlemen   of   the    U.S.   Congress,   have 

been    Informed    of    the    difficulties    of    the 


farmer-rancher  and  at  this  time  especiallv 
of  those  in  the  northern  Plains  States 

We,  the  Lemmon  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wish  to  present  to  you  some  thoughts  of 
the  disastrous  side  effects  of  the  fanner 
rancher  problem.  The  elimination  of  peoolP 
from  the  land;  the  elimination  of  busings 
dependent  on  and  of  assistuuce  to  the 
farmer-rancher;  and  the  potential  financial 
straits  of  all  people  In  the  rural  Northern 
Plains  agricultural  area. 

The  low  parity  of  farm  prodiict  prices  and 
subsequently  low  income  of  the  farmer- 
rancher  compared  to  the  increa.sing  costs  of 
operation  has  compelled  the  average  farmer 
ranch.;r  to  eltner  expand  his  operation  or 
dispose  of  his  properties  on  which  he  is  un 
able  to  earn  a  living  income.  This  is  shown 
through  auction  sales  of  fnrm  equipment  and 
personal  belongings  and  the  farmer-rancher 
moving  to  some  other  place  to  attempt  to 
make  a  livitis  with  the  result  we  have  fewer 
and  larger  farms  and  less  people. 

As  an  example,  farm  auction  sales  in  the 
Lemmon.  S.  Dak.,  tnide  area  in  1963  and 
1964  were  as  follows:  Penfield  Auction  Serv- 
Ice  held  42  fann  auction  .sales  in  1963  and 
34  farm  auction  sales  In  1964.  Francis  Halev 
held  17  farm  auction  sales  in  1964. 

This  total  of  93  farm  auction  sales  equaled 
93  less  farm  families  In  the  area.  The  aver- 
age size  of  the  farms  and  ranches  was  in- 
creased but  the  area  population  was  de- 
creased. A  farm  auction  sales  bill  of  such  a 
sale  is  attached  to  show  what  is  generally 
disposed  of— a  lifetime  of  savings  at  a  forced 
liquidation  price  of  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar 
valuation. 

The  dire  effect  of  this  outmigration  of 
farm  families  Is  shown  in  a  survey  conducted 
whereby  the  first  10  farm  accounts  of  an 
accountant's  file  were  checked  as  to  the  ex- 
pendltures  for  farm-ranch  operations  ex- 
pences.  These  expen.ses  totaled  $100  170  or 
an  average  of  SI 0.01 7.  spent  by  each  farnier- 
rancher. 

On  this  average  basis  it  is  shown  that  the 
loss  to  business  from  the  91  liquidated 
farms-ranches  and  elim.inated  farm  "family 
expenditures  in  this  area  total  $911547 
This,  plus  the  unrecorded  personal  expendi- 
tures would  be  far  in  excess  of  a  million  dol- 
lars annually,  a  loss  to  the  small  business 
of  the  area  which  has  had  a  dire  effect  on 
the  towns  of  the  area  of  this  western  North 
and  South  Dakota  area. 

During  the  past  2  years  many  business 
firms  have  been  liquidated  and  we  note  these 
so  that  you  will  recognize  that  many  types 
of  services  and  assistance  are  removed. 
These  not  only  affect  the  local  community 
but  show  the  lessening  distribution  to  these 
points  by  Industries  of  other  portions  of  the 
United  States. 

These  liquidations  by  auctions  and  other 
means  are:  Gambles  Hardware  Store;  Pin- 
sand's  Hardware;  Davison's  Case  Farm  Imple- 
ments: Red  Owl  Grocery;  City  Market  Gro- 
cery, all  of  Lemmon,  S.  Dak.  Erz  Hardware 
&  Implements,  Watauga,  S.  Dak.;  Oberlander 
Farm  Implements;  Sack  Service  Hardware; 
Reeder  Furniture,  all  of  Reeder,  N.  Dak.  Co- 
operative Grocery,  Scranton,  N.  Dak;  Car- 
sterns-Zempel    Hardware.    Bowman.   N.  Dak. 

These  11  firms  are  no  longer  an  economic 
factor  in  these  communities  and  have  les- 
sened the  capabilities  of  main  street  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  farmer-rancher  in  his  pro- 
duction and  to  assist  him  In  combating  the 
Inequities  that  the  present  below-parlty  farm 
program  places  on  the  area  farmer-rancher. 

Lemmon,  S.  Dak.,  although  a  city  of  only 
2.500  people,  Is  proud  of  being  a  financial 
center  for  the  area  farmer-ranchers.  Its 
banks  are  highly  rated  in  that  only  banks 
In  the  11  major  cities  of  South  Dakota  have 
greater  deposits.  These  deposits  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1965,  In  Lemmon's  two  banks  totaled 
$13,547,275:  but,  sorry  to  say,  that  Is  only 
part  of  the  story.  If  the  people  of  the  area 
had  this  money  unencxuubered  it  would  show 
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a  pro-perous  rural  economy.  What  must  al- 
so be  shown  are  the  debts  of  the  area  and  In 
this  instance,  the  above-noted  banks,  with 
the  Northwest  South  Dakota  Production 
Credit  As.sociation  and  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  A.ssociation  of  Lemmon,  S.  Dak.,  show, 
as  of  January  1,  1965.  loans  totaling  $18,119,- 
OOO  Too,  this  does  not  show  loans  made  by 
Federal  agencies.  A  financial  situation 
fraught  with  danger  for  the  Individual 
farmer-rancher. 

In  nummary:  The  present  Inequitable  farm 
paritv  program,  with  constantly  forced  re- 
duction in  cash  income  crops  acreage,  is 
crushing  the  economy  of  the  rural  area  of 
these  Dakotas.  It  is  not  only  disastrous  to 
the  farmer-rancher  but  to  the  towns,  cities, 
counties,  States,  and  Individuals. 

We,  the  Lemmon  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
request  that  you,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes,  give  heed  to  this  situation  and  evolve 
a  progiam  of  farm  product  price  parity  In 
income  that  will  tend  to  correct  the  present 
situation  of  lessening  Income  and  higher 
cobis  of  farm-ranch  product  production. 

Arthur  Svendby, 
Manager,  Lcnivion  OtambeT  of  Commerce. 

Le:.imon,  S.  Dak.,  May  1,  1965. 


Farm  Auction 
Having  decided  to  quit  farming  and  leave 
the  State  we  are  selling  at  auction  our  per- 
sonal property  and  livestock  at  the  place  2 
miles  north  and  1  mile  west  of  White  Butte, 
Friday,  November  8.  Sr.le  time  10  o'clock. 
Lunch  served  by  Ladles  Club. 

LIVESTOCK 

Eight  milk  cows,  one  Just  fresh  and  one  to 
freshen  soon. 
Seven  calves. 

Eight  yearling  Hereford  heifers. 
One  registered  Hereford  bull,  6  years  old. 
Ten  registered  Hereford  cows. 
Eight  Hereford  cows,  not  registered. 
Fifty-five  1-year-old  laying  hens. 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

One  bottle  gas  apartment-size  stove. 
One  Maytag  washing  machine. 
One  No.  618  DeLaval  electric  cream  sepa- 
rator. 
One  bottle  gas  heater,  four-room  size. 
One  bottle  gas  tank,  250  gallon. 
One  large  cabinet  heater. 
Three  steel  cabinets. 
Tko  wardrobes. 
1\^o  base  cabinets. 
One  bed  with  spring. 
One  day  bed.  N 

One  dining  table  and  chairs. 
One  chest  of  drawers. 

tools 

One  garden  seeder. 

One  garden  rake. 

Ti^o  garden  hoes. 

One  garden  cultivator. 

Two  log  chains. 

Three  oil  barrels,  30-gallon. 

PouT  grease  guns,  oil  and  grease. 

Two  scoop  shovels. 

Two  forks. 

One  new  hay  knife. 

One  lariat  rope. 

FARM  machinery 

One  1957  12-foot  S.P.  Allls  Chalmers  com- 
bine with  pickup. 
One  1957  Allls  Chalmers  forage  harvester. 
One  1956  Massey  Harris  side  delivery  rake. 
One  1955  John  Deere  diunp  rake. 
One  1954  John  Deere  power  mower.  7  foot. 
Two  10-foot  John  Deere  discs. 
One  9 -foot  John  Deere  one  way. 
One  14-lnce  John  Deere  three-bottom  plow. 
One  1952  16-lnch  four-bottom  plow. 
One  1952  WD-9  International  tractor. 
One  1942  H  International  tractor. 
One  1956  Ford  1-ton  truck. 
One  1952  11-foot  International  drill. 


One  Farmhand   with  haybasket  and  grap- 
ple fork. 

One  hayrack  with  trailer. 

One  hayrack,  with  steel  wagon. 

One  10-lnch  International  feed  grinder. 

Two  gas  engines — one   5  horsepower  and 
one  l'/2  horsepower. 

One  grain  elevator. 

One  sickle  grinder. 

One  vise  and  stand. 

One  posi  drill. 

Four  gas  barrels. 

One  300-gallon  gas  tank  with  hose. 

One  240-gallon  gas  tank  with  hose. 

One  barrel  pump. 

One  tank  heater. 

Four  1-lnch  well  pipes. 

Three  hog  troughs. 

One  feed  bunk. 

One  Clipper  fanning  mill. 

One  grindstone. 

One  pump  Jack. 

Two  sets  good  harness,  one  set  nearly  new. 

One  stack  sllabe,  about  100  tons. 

About  150  tons  of  hay. 

Scrap  Iron. 

Other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Terms:  Cash. 

No  property  to  be  removed  till  settled  for, 
or  see  clerk  before  sale. 

Steve  Braun,  owner.  Bob  and  Earl  Pen- 
field,  auctioneers;  license  Nos.  117  and  166. 
Bank   of   Lemmon,  clerk. 


THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  RE- 
PORTS ON  ALASKA'S  "MARINE 
HIGHWAY" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  1965,  issue  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent, illustrated  article  entitled  "Alas- 
ka's Marine  Highway."  The  author- 
photographer.  W.  E.  Garrett,  took  his 
wife,  Lucille,  and  their  sons — Michael. 
12;  and  Kenneth,  11— to  Alaska,  last 
summer. 

The  Garretts  drove  north  to  the  49th 
State  in  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety's Dodge  Motor  Home.  Their  ad- 
ventures, starting  from  Prince  Rupert, 
British  Columbia,  when  they  drove 
aboard  the  Malaspina,  one  of  the  new 
year-around  ferries  which  serve  as  a 
vital  link  in  Alaska's  marine  highway, 
have  been  vividly  recaptured  in  Mr. 
Garrett's  article. 
Out  of  Prince  Rupert,  he  writes: 
With  other  passengers  we  stood  at  the  rail 
to  watch  porpoises  and  whales  run  beside 
our  bow  ♦  •  •.  A  land  otter  scampered  up 
a  bank  to  escape  our  wake  •   *   •• 

Later  we  were  to  see  glaciers  twisting  down 
from  Icefields,  parting  trees  and  pulverizing 
rocks  as  they  crept  to  the  sea  to  cr\imble 
and  melt. 

That  evening,  near  Ketchikan,  the 
GaiTetts  made  camp,  assisted  by  hospit- 
able Alaskans.  Here  is  part  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rett's description  of  the  evening : 

We  had  no  need  for  our  kitchen  on  the 
first  evening  on  Alaskan  soil.  The  rain 
stopped,  and  a  glowing  sunset  reddened  the 
sky  and  water.  Chickens  broiled  on  Bill's 
outdoor  grill.  We  Interrupted  a  game  of 
horseshoes  to  drink  a  toast  to  another  of 
the  ferries  as  It  passed  us  southbound. 

Alaska's  marine  highway  embodies  a 
vital,  new  concept  in  highway  develop- 
ment. It  consists  of  an  impressive  ferry 
system,  composed  of  three  mammoth  ves- 
sels, operated  by  the  State  of  Alaska, 
which  ply  daily  between  Prince  Rupert 
and  all  principal  southeastern  Alaskan 


points.  The  sea  highway  connects  once 
more  with  land  highway  at  Haines-Point 
Chilkoot. 

The  marine  highway  became  a  neces- 
sity when  11  years  ago,  the  only  U.S.  car- 
rier abolished  its  passenger  service  be- 
tween the  lower  48  States  and  Alaska. 
This  left,  as  the  only  means  of  passenger 
transportation  between  the  older  States 
and  Alaska,  the  commercial  air  services 
and  travel  by  automobile  over  the  long, 
unpaved  Alaska  highway  through  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  some  "cruise"  ships,  which 
are  excellent,  but  provide  only  occasional 
service. 

As  long  as  Alaska  was  a  territory,  rem- 
edying the  situation  was  impossible.  The 
restrictive  Organic  Act — fastened  on  the 
ten-itory  in  1912— by  which  Alaska  was 
shackled  up  to  the  time  when  statehood 
was  achieved,  forbade  the  territory  to 
incur  any  debt. 

Statehood  made  it  possible  for  Gov- 
ernor William  Egan  to  propose  a  $28  mil- 
lion bond  issue  to  establish  the  two  ferry 
systems  in  Alaska.  The  legislature  gave 
prompt  approval,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  ratified  the  proposal. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  explore  hitherto 
nearly  inaccessible  areas  of  Alaska. 

Author  Garrett  left  his  mobile  home 
in  Juneau,  and  flew  by  helicopter  25  miles 
east,  "landing  near  the  middle  of  the 
12, 000 -square-mile  Juneau  icefield," 
where  Dr.  Maynard  M.  Miller  is  work- 
ing— under  a  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety research  grant — to  complete  a  classic 
study  of  Alaska  ice.  Author  Garrett  has 
illustrated  his  visit  with  spectacular  in- 
ice  photographs. 

His  article  is  generously  supplied  with 
superb  Alaskan  views. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  further 
the  jeweled  descriptions  of  Alaskan 
treasures  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Garrett's  work.  He  has  combined  word 
and  picture;  and  the  National  Geo- 
graphic has  used  its  magnificent  re- 
sources to  recapture  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  Alaska,  which  Mr.  Garrett  has 
photographed  in  color.  In  his  conclud- 
ing paragraph,  Mr.  Garrett  compactly 
describes  the  real  value  of  the  marine 
highway  which  connects  Alaska's  far- 
flung  empire: 

Now  the  marine  highway  has  opened  a 
new  trail  to  the  north.  By  1966,  Canada 
will  have  added  a  ferry  link  between  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  Alaska  ferry  system 
terminus  at  Prince  Rupert.  With  already 
existing  service  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  citv  of  Victoria,  on  Vancouver 
Island,  this  will  complete  the  ferry  route 
through  the  Inside  Passage,  a  new  lifeline 
from  parent  Nation  to  youthful  State,  speed- 
ing its  great  and  imminent  growth. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  article  entitled  "Alaska's  Ma- 
rine Highway,"  published  in  the  June 
1965  issue  of  the  National  Geographic 
magazine,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alaska's  Marine  Highway— Perrt  Route  to 
THE  North 
(By  W.  E.  Garrett)    ^ 

For  decades,  gold  from  the  Klondike  and 
Alaska  diggings  flowed  down  the  inside  pas- 
sage to  the  United  States— the  "Outside"  or 
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the  "South  48,"  as  Alaskans  say.    Then,  no 
longer  profitable,  the  gold  workings  closed. 

Now  the  49th  State  has  moved  to  reverse 
the  flow  of  wealth  with  a  fleet  of  fast,  far- 
ranging  ferries  to  entice  tourists  and  trade 
and  make  the  Inside  passage  a  marine 
throughway  to  the  north.  Three  new  ves- 
sels, each  bearing  the  name  of  an  Alaskan 
glacier,  have  opened  seven  towns  and  1,500 
miles  of  coastline  to  cars  and  trucks.  In 
their  first  2  years  of  service,  the  ferries  have 
carried  187.000  Alaskans  and  outsiders. 

Not  since  the  gold  rush  of  1898  has  south- 
eastern Alaska  seen  so  many  strangers.  But 
today  they  come  with  their  cars  and  their 
truck-campers,  in  search  not  of  the  pot  of 
gold,  but  of  the  rainbow  Itself — the  scenic 
beauty  of  Alaska. 

For  residents  of  the  Alaska  coastline,  many 
of  them  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  their  State 
and  the  world  by  water.  Ice,  and  lack  of  roads 
or  rails,  the  new  year-round  ferries — added 
to  long-established  service  by  toiu-  ships, 
freighters,  and  planes — have  brought  a  vir- 
tual end  to  isolation.  The  Malaspina,  Taku, 
and  Matanuaka  each  transport  108  cars  and 
500  passengers  at  17  knots.  Since  1963  they 
have  run  regularly  through  Alaska's  Florida- 
size  panhandle,  connecting  Canadian  High- 
way 16  on  the  south  and  the  Haines  Highway 
on  the  north  and  saving  motorists  driving  to 
central  Alaska  650  miles  of  gravel  road. 

Last  summer  the  Tustumena — 58  cars  and 
200  passengers — opened  service  to  Kodlak 
Island  from  Seward.  Seldovla,  Homer,  and 
Anchorage.  Each  of  the  four  ships  has  pri- 
vate staterooms  and  a  fine  dining  room. 

My  wife  Lucille,  our  sons  Michael.  12.  and 
Kenneth.  11.  and  I  have  covered  most  of  the 
coastline  of  the  South  48  and  Canada.  We 
welcomed  an  Invitation  from  Gov.  William 
A.  Egan  to  extend  our  travels  to  Alaska's 
shores. 

At  the  southern  terminus  In  Prince  Ru- 
pert. British  Colvmibla.  we  drove  "Roadrun- 
ner,"  the  National  Geographic  Society's 
Dodge  motor  home,  aboard  the  Malaspina 
and  climbed  one  flight  to  the  passenger  deck. 
Mike  and  Kenny,  who  knew  this  north  coun- 
try from  Jack  London's  writings,  were  dis- 
appointed to  find  no  bearded  soxirdoughs 
aboard.  Yet  the  rugged  wilderness  has 
changed  little. 

With  other  passengers  we  stood  at  the  rail 
to  watch  porpoises  and  whales  run  beside  our 
bow.  Fishing  boats  circled  to  set  their  nets 
for  salmon.  A  land  otter  scampered  up  a 
bank  to  escape  our  wake.  A  doe  and  her  fawn 
looked  up  from  their  grazing. 

Later  we  were  to  see  glaciers  twisting  down 
from  icefields,  parting  trees  and  pulverizing 
rocks  as  they  crept  to  the  sea  to  crumble 
and  melt.  Once  in  the  stillness  we  heard 
a  sharp  crack  and  rumble  as  tons  of  Ice 
broke  off.  or  "calved."  Into  the  salt-water 
channel,  leaving  cobalt-blue  scars  on  the 
glacier's  white  face.  Swirling  mists,  ponder- 
ous fog  banks,  and  brilliant  patches  of  sun- 
shine mingled  in  a  slowly  churning  kaleido- 
scopic sky. 

MANY    COASTAL    TOWNS    NOT    LINKED    BT    ROADS 

Southeast  Alaska  hangs  under  the  main 
body  of  the  State  like  the  tall  of  a  treed 
racoon.  Sitka.  Ketchikan.  Wrangell,  and 
Petersburg  are  on  islands  In  the  Alexander 
Achlpelago.  while  Haines.  Skagway.  and 
Juneau  are  backed  up  against  mountains 
and  glaciers.  No  roads  lead  to  any  of  these 
towns  except  Haines,  which  has  a  160-mile 
link  to  the  Alaska  Highway. 

Near  the  first  stop.  Ketchikan,  a  fellow 
passenger  asked  In  a  friendly  drawl  If  I  was 
Mr.  Garrett  of  National  Geographic.  "I'm 
BiU  Boardman."  he  said.  "I've  been  on  a 
trip  outside.    Heard  you  were  aboard." 

I  had  written  to  Bill,  manager  of  the 
Ketchikan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  In- 
formation. Like  many  Alaskans  we  were  to 
meet,  he  and  his  wife  Flossie  became  our 
good  friends.    Their  help  was  of  the  personal 


"we're-proud-of-our-State"  kind  we  received 
everywhere.  Alaska  Is  2 '4  times  as  big  as 
Texas,  and  Alaskans  seem  that  much  prouder. 
Maybe  it's  because  their  State  Is  so  new.> 

Bill  offered  his  home  on  Tongass  Narrows 
as  our  night's  campsite.  We  drove  off  the 
ferry  In  a  rain  which  was  contributing  to 
the  150  inches  a  year  that  make  Ketchikan 
»  the  wettest  town  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

To  set  up  camp,  we  had  only  to  park  our 
motorized  home.  The  living  and  dining 
rooms  are  up  front,  right  behind  the  driver. 
Lucille,  my  copilot,  navigator,  cook,  and 
housekeeper,  need  go  only  a  few  steps  to 
reach  her  kitchen  with  its  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  and  gas  stove  and  refrigerator. 
In  the  rear  of  the  26-foot  bus  are  four  bunks, 
a  toilet,  shower,  and  storage  space.  A  110- 
volt  generator  supplies  electric  power. 

We  had  no  need  for  our  kitchen  on  this 
first  evening  on  Alaskan  soil.  The  rain 
stopped,  and  a  glowing  sunset  reddened  the 
sky  and  water.  Chickens  broiled  on  Bill's 
outdoor  grill.  We  Interrupted  a  game  of 
horseshoes  to  drink  a  toast  to  another  of  the 
ferries  as  It  passed  us  southbound. 

Until  a  grand  Jury  reformed  It,  Ketchikan 
was  as  wide  open  as  a  frontier  town.  In 
1957  it  was  named  an  All-America  City  In 
recognition  of  Its  cleanup  and  progress. 

The  town  stretches  along  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  squeezed  between  the  water  and  the 
mountains  of  Revillaglgedo  Island.  A  few 
old  board  streets  and  docks  built  on  pilings 
steal  precious  space  from  the  channel.  On 
the  occasional  dry  day  they  rattle  under  car 
wheels  like  a  toneless  xylophone.  Wood 
pulp  has  lately  become  Ketchikan's  biggest 
Industry,  but  the  town  still  calls  Itself 
"salmon  capital  of  the  world." 

In  addition  to  Its  salmon.  Ketchikan  has 
trout  In  hundreds  of  lakes  within  minutes 
of  town — minutes  by  bush  plane,  that  Is. 
We  decided  to  sample  Alaska's  lake  fishing  in 
Tongass  National  Forest,  whose  16  million 
acres  cover  75  percent  of  southeastern 
Alaska.  The  68  cabins  and  60  boats  on  the 
l.Tkes  are  free  to  all  comers. 

We  loaded  our  gear  into  one  of  charter 
pilot  Pete  Cessnun's  single-engine  float- 
planes. Twenty  minutes  east  of  town.  Pete 
landed  near  the  only  cabin  on  Ella  Lake. 

He  was  In  a  hurry  to  get  away.  Just  be- 
fore we  had  left  Ketchikan,  word  had  come 
that  a  logger  named  Rex  Strong  and  his 
nephew  were  overdue  from  a  goat-hunting 
trip. 

"My  pilots  are  all  searching  now."  Pete 
said.  "Rescue  squad  thinks  the  plane  must 
be  down  north  and  east  of  here." 

F^EAK    WIND    BRINGS    TRAGEDY 

Pete  accepted  my  offer  to  ride  along  as 
observer.  We  circled  high  into  the  coastal 
range,  spotting  dozens  of  mountain  goats  as 
we  skimmed  like  a  hunting  hawk  along  the 
slopes  and  dipped  down  to  check  each  lake. 

"You  won't  see  the  plane."  Pete  told  me. 
"Just  look  for  a  patch  of  ground  or  woods 
that's  different  from  the  rest." 

The  high  snow  slopes  took  twilight  colors 
and  the  lakes  became  black  patches  as  the 
sun  settled  under  our  wings.  We  saw  no 
sign  of  the  missing  aircraft.  Pete  left  me  at 
Ella  Lake  and  went  home  for  the  night. 

When  I  awoke  next  morning,  Kenny  al- 
ready had  two  trout  for  breakfast.  They 
were  the  sweetest  fish  to  come  out  a  frying 
pan.  For  1  lovely  day  we  had  the  world  to 
ourselves.  We  loafed  and  fished  lazily.  The 
boys  swam  In  shallow  pools  warmed  by  the 
sun. 

That  evening  Pete  returned  for  us.  The 
search  for  Rex  Strong  had  ended.  During 
the  night  a  Coast  Guard  plane  had  spotted  a 
flashlight  signal   from   a  remote  lakeshore. 


» See  "Alaska's  Warmer  Side."  by  Elsie  May 
Bell  Grosvenor.  National  Geographic,  Jiwe 
1956. 


It  was  from  Rex  Strong's  nephew.  He  had 
been  left  ashore  to  be  picked  up  later  while 
his  uncle  attempted  to  take  off  with  a'  heavy 
load  of  goat  carcasses.  A  freak  gust  had 
flipped  the  plane  over.     Mr.  Strong  was  dead 

Dick  Borch.  who  heads  the  Ketchikan  Vol- 
unteer  Rescue  Squad,  told  me  that  all  local 
pilots  had  stopped  work  and  flown  a  total  of 
13.700  miles  in  the  search.  I  asked  if  Mr 
Strong  had  been  well  known. 

"Everybody  knew  Rex,"  Dick  answered 
"but  that  didn't  make  any  difference.  You 
give  it  your  best.  Next  time  it  might  be 
you." 

Later.  Pete  flew  us  to  Thome  Bay  to  see 
the  logging  camp  Rex  Strong  had  bossed 
Dutch  Andrlesen.  Strong's  successor,  met  us 

"You're  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  the 
largest  in  the  panhandle,"  he  told  us 
"We've  got  more  all-weather  roads  than  all 
the  rest  of  southeast  Alaska  put  together. 
Now — what  do  you  want  to  see?" 

BEHEADING     A    FOREST     MONARCH 

I  said  I  wanted  most  to  photograph  a  tree- 
topping,  an  operation  in  which  the  brushy 
topknot  of  a  forest  giant  Is  lopped  off,  while 
the  bole  is  left  standing  to  serve  as  a  sup- 
port for  a  log-moving  rig. 

To  get  the  picture  I  wanted,  I  would  have 
to  shoot  from  the  top  of  the  tallest  nearby 
tree.  That  seemed  sensible — until  the  rig- 
ging crew  began  talking  about  fitting  me 
with  a  pair  of  climbing  spurs.  But  soon 
they  stopped  kidding  and  attached  a  pulley 
In  the  high  branches  with  which  to  winch  me 
to  the  top.  Before  I  was  really  ready.  I  was 
upward  bound,  dangling  and  turning  on  the 
end  of  a  thin  steel  cable. 

It  took  Jack  Moriarty.  the  topper  only 
minutes  to  skin  his  way  up  a  140-foot  tree, 
lopping  off  branches  with  a  chain  saw  as  he 
came.  When  he  reached  the  top.  I  called 
across  to  ask  him  If  he  had  ever  been 
afraid  of  heights.  He  looked  back  at  me  and 
grinned.  "The  first  time  I  climbed,  I  was 
so  scared  my  knees  stripped  the  bark  off 
the  tree." 

Our  treetops  swayed  In  unison  In  the  rising 
wind.  I  remembered  that  logging  has  one  of 
the  highest  accident  rates  of  any  industry. 

"This  should  be  the  best-paying  Job  In  the 
woods,"  I  said  reverently. 

Jack  shook  his  head.  "Not  at  all  The 
bushelers.  the  guys  who  fall  the  trees,  can, 
make  as  much  as  $20,000  a  year.  Their  rate 
was  established  In  the  days  of  the  misery 
whip — the  old  crosscut  saw." 

His  chain  saw  whined  as  the  severed  the 
bole  Just  above  his  safety  rope.  The  he.^vy 
top  balance-l  precariously  for  a  monent.  then 
tilted  away  from  Jack,  fell  free,  and  crashed 
to  the  forest  floor. 

Back  In  Ketchikan,  we  watched  the  logs 
from  Thome  Bay  go  through  the  pulp  mill. 
where  they  were  barked,  chipped,  digested, 
bleached,  and  rolled  into  sheets  of  blotter- 
like  pulp  from  which  rayon  and  cellophane 
would  be  made. 

"Before  long  we  may  be  using  balloons  to 
harvest  logs  from  the  woods."  said  Art 
Brooks,  timber  boss  for  the  mill.  "In  the 
future  we  may  make  our  chips  In  the  woods 
and  pipe  them  to  barges  or  even  to  the  mill." 

ALASKA    TtniNS    TO   ASIA'S    MARKETS 

We  took  the  next  ferry  north  to  Wrangell 
and  looked  up  the  lady  mayor  of  this  small 
lumber  and  fishing  town.  Mrs.  Doris  Barnes 
had  decided  not  to  run  again  In  1963.  but 
won  anjrway  on  write-in  votes — a  tribute  to 
her  popularity  and  to  the  prosperity  a  new 
Japanese-owned  savrailll  brought  to  the 
town  during  her  term  In  office. 

She  Introduced  us  to  Mr.  Maas  Iwakaml, 
vice  president  of  the  Wrangell  Lumber  Co. 
He  was  proud  that  this  first  Japanese  fac- 
tory In  the  United  States  had  won  President 
Kennedy's  E-Award  for  export  trade  in  1962. 

As  we  toured  the  mill,  a  Japanese  freighter 
loaded  Sitka  spruce  and  hemlock.  Later,  I 
heard   complaints    that   the  Japanese   were 
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sett  n-^  In  peace  what  they  failed  to  '?et  by 
^ar  In  Juneau.  I  asked  economist  George 
Poeers  how  Japan  fitted  Into  Alaska's  future. 
"We  must  look  to  Asia,  particularly  to 
Japan."  he  said.  "Japan's  resources  are  lim- 
ited but  it  has  labor,  factories,  and  markets. 
We  iiave  the  raw  materials.  And  It's  easier 
to  get  lo  Tokyo  than  to  New  York." 

The  ferrv  Taku  carried  us  on  to  a  trans- 
planted bit  of  Scandinavia.  Petersburg,  set- 
tled by  Norwetjian  fishermen,  harbors  160 
fishlr.g  boats  and  processes  16  to  20  million 
pounds  of  seafood  a  year.  The  crisp  little 
local  shrimp  are  so  hard  to  stop  eating  that 
Alaskans  call  them  "Petersburg  peanuts." 
Sot  so  small  was  the  world's  record  king 
salrncn  caught  near  here— 126 '/z  pounds. 

"If  a  fisherman  Is  poor  In  this  town,  it's 
his  own  fault."  said  Norwegian-born  banker 
Ed  Locken.  "People  here  make  good  money, 
and  they  save  It." 

He  told  me  that  deposits  then  were  averag- 
ing about  $3,000  per  person.  That's  high  by 
anv  standard. 

The  conservative  Mr.  Locken  is  one  of 
many  who  did  not  favor  Increasing  the 
SUte's  Indebtedness  by  $20  million  to  build 
a  ferry  system.  He  is  one  of  the  few  still 
unconvinced. 

"The  ferry  doesn't  bring  us  any  business," 
he  told  me.  "The  tourist  brings  his  family 
and  his  camping  equipment  with  him.  He 
comes  in  here  with  a  SIO  bill  and  the  Ten 
Con-.ni.indments  and  doesn't  break  either." 

Lew  Williams.  Jr..  owner  of  the  Petersburg 
Press,  saw  it  another  way: 

"The  lumber  mill  Just  had  Its  best  year 
because  it  could  ship  out  on  the  ferry.  We 
even  h^ve  a  parking  problem  now;  thanks  to 
the  ferry,  we  can  afford  to  bring  In  cars." 

Tl-iree  times  a  week  the  ferries  turn  from 
their  regular  route  and  thread  their  way 
through  the  Sergius  Narrows  and  Neva  Strait 
to  Sitka,  former  capital  of  Russian  America. 
There  they  lie  over  for  two  and  a  half  hours, 
and  passengers  can  visit  the  historic  town. 
We  climbed  Castle  Hill,  where  America's 
2-cent-an-acre  purchase  of  Alaska  for  $7,- 
200.0CO  w.is  formalized  on  October  18,  1867. 
Czar  .Alexander  II,  reluctant  to  take  over  the 
failing  Russian  trading  company,  had  in- 
structed his  Minister  to  accept  as  little  as 
one  and  a  half  cents  If  necessary. 

From  Castle  Hill  we  watched  a  freighter 
pulling  away  from  the  Japanese  pulp  mill  at 
Silver  Bay.  "  The  plant  had  cost  $60  million 
to  build— enough  to  buy  eight  Alaskas  at 
SeTard's  purchase  price. 

"You  know,"  Mike  said,  "I'll  bet  the  Japa- 
nese built  hsre  because  It  reminded  them  of 
home."  He  was  looking  toward  Kruzof  Is- 
land to  the  west,  where  snow-capped  Mount 
Edgecumbe  rose  from  the  Pacific  mists  like 
a  mirage  of  Mount  Fuji. 

The  Taku  worked  Its  way  back  to  the  In- 
side passage  and  headed  north  for  Juneau, 
the  State  capital. 

Here,  where  Joe  Juneau's  gold  strike 
founded  a  town  In  1880.  small  clapboard 
houses  crowd  between  the  water  and  steep, 
tree-clad  slopes.  Narrow,  winding  roads  give 
way  m  places  to  stairways.  Built  by  a  popu- 
lation which  was  usually  either  poor  or  tran- 
sient. Juneau's  older  sections  boast  little 
beauty  beyond  the  loveliness  of  their  setting. 
Gold  miners  made  poor  city  planners. 

The  mines  that  produced  $150,000,000  in 
gold  are  silent,  closed  these  20  years  by  high 
costs.  The  only  traffic  in  the  tunnels  Is  a 
daily  tourist  trip  In  the  old  ore  train.  On  the 
mine  tailings,  an  expanse  of  crushed  quartz 
where  no  grass  grows,  local  golfers  built 
southeast  Alaska's  only  course.  The  fair- 
ways contain  flecks  of  gold  that  filtered 
through  the  extractors  and  gave  the  place  Its 
name:  "Million-Dollar  Golf  Course." 

We  camped  north  of  town  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  where  Mendenhall  Glacier  termi- 
nates (left).  From  Inside  a  handsome  wide- 
windowed  visitor  center,  we  watched  the 
face   of    the    glacier    glow    In    the   evening 


light.  A  Forest  Service  naturalist  told  us 
that  25  years  ago  the  Ice  had  covered  the 
ground  where  we  stood.  In  another  70  years 
it  could  advance  again  and  crush  this 
building.  Mike  and  Kenny  promised  to 
bring  me  back  to  witness  the  event. 


COPTER  CLIMBS  TO  ICEFIELD  STATION 

For  a  few  days  Juneau  became  a  base  of 
operations  from  which  we  struck  out  by  air 
and  by  sea.  I  went  first  25  miles  eastward 
by  helicopter,  landing  near  the  middle  of  the 
1,200-square-mlle  Juneau  Icefield,  where 
scientists  and  students  of  the  Summer  In- 
stitute of  Glaclologlcal  Sciences  had  set  up 
camp.  The  group's  leader,  Dr.  Masmard  M. 
Miller,  had  been  in  charge  of  glacial  studies 
on  the  National  Geographic  Society-sup- 
ported American  Mount  Everest  expedition 
(October  1963,  Geographic).  Now  he  was 
working  under  another  Society  research  grant 
to  complete  a  classic  study  of  Alaskan  Ice.* 
Here,  only  minutes  away  from  the  mild 
climate  of  Juneau,  I  fotmd  myself  in  an 
arctic  environment.  Dr.  Miller  explained  the 
abrupt  temperature  change. 

"This  icefield  ranges  in  altitude  from  sea 
level,  where  the  glaciers  melt,  to  8,600  feet. 
Every  1,000  feet  of  elevation  Is  the  equivalent 
of  300  northward  miles,  which  gives  the  high- 
est part  of  the  field  a  near-polar  climate. 
A  thermometer  left  here  registered  86°  be- 
low zero  Fahrenheit  one  winter. 

"The  Ice  you're  standing  on  is  less  than 
100  years  old,"  Dr.  Miller  continued.  "It  will 
reach  the  sea  In  another  80  years.  Our 
studies  over  the  past  18  years  Indicate  that 
we're  entering  a  period  of  lower  tempera- 
tures and  generally  heavier  snowfall  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Two  winters  ago  120 
feet  of  snow  fell  at  one  of  our  camps.  Such 
snowfalls  and  increasing  cold  will  enlarge  the 
coastal  glaciers  and  cause  many  of  them  to 
advance  again." 

Dr.  Miller  had  given  me  a  look  into  the 
future  of  the  great  glaciers.  Now  the  wiry 
professor  offered  me  a  glance  Into  their  past 
via  a  twisting  cable  ladder  that  dangled  deep 
in  a  crevasse. 

Fifty  feet  down.  I  reached  1950*6  snowfall. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  summer  melting 
and  the  weight  of  subsequent  snows  had 
compressed  many  feet  to  a  few  inches.  Each 
year's  deposit  was  separated  from  the  next  by 
a  faint  gray-brown  layer  of  dxist  and  pollen 
that  had  fallen  on  the  icefield  during  the 
summer.  The  pollen  layer  is  as  sure  a  meas- 
ure of  the  years  as  are  the  rings  of  a  tree. 

I  traveled  over  the  icefield  with  graduate 
students  as  they  made  gravity  and  seismic 
measurements,  checked  Ice  density,  took  pol- 
len samples,  and  made  other  tests.  A  few 
years  ago  one  student  met  his  most  sur- 
prising discovery  In  the  camp  outhouse.  He 
found  it  occupied  by  a  porcviplne. 

"We  still  don't  know  how  It  got  there,  miles 
from  the  nearest  forest,"  Dr.  Miller  said. 
"The  next  morning  It  was  gone." 

I  flew  back  to  Juneau  on  the  next  mail- 
running  helicopter.  Before  we  left  the  area, 
Alaska's  Senator  Ernest  Grijening,  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, and  I  scouted  the  superb  Taku  River 
country  by  bush  platie.  The  Senator  wanted 
Dr.  Miller's  opinion  on  a  proposed  route  for 
a  road  from  Juneau  to  the  Canadian  high- 
ways. 

We  flew  low  up  the  valley,  surprising  moose 
grazing  in  the  fiats,  over  lakes  stair-stepped 
in  the  flanks  of  the  mountains.  We  circled 
the  Devils  Paw.  a  rocky  column  Jutting  4,000 
feet  above  the  icefield.  Pilot  Ken  Loken 
treated  us  to  a  symphony  of  wild  scenery. 


=  Dr.  Miller  is  updating  a  monumented  ref- 
erence work  on  Alaska's  glaciers,  published 
in  1914  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Lavsrrence 
Martin  with  support  from  the  Society.  In 
addition  to  his  glacier  researffh,  Dr.  Miller 
has  headed  numerous  expeditions  in  Alaska, 
one  of  which  he  described  in  "First  American 
Ascent  of  Mount  St.  Ellas."  National  Geo- 
graphic, February,  1948. 


Senator  GatrENiNC,  Alaska's  former  Gov- 
ernor, knows  and  loves  the  wilderness.*  He's 
walked  or  flown  over  most  of  It. 

"Mr.  Garrett,"  he  said,  "this  piece  of  coun- 
try we're  looking  at  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  valuable  resotirces.  With  our  i>opula- 
tion  expanding  and  its  leisure  time  Increas- 
ing, the  need  for  outdoor  recreation  will 
triple  during  the  next  30  years.  And  here. 
in  this  new  State  with  only  1  percent  of 
America's  people,  are  two-thirds  of  her  pub- 
lic domain,  one-third  of  her  national  park 
lands,  and  one-fifth  of  her  total  forest  acre- 
age. The  pressure  of  civilization  will  drive 
men  to  the  wilderness  we  offer." 

SALMON  RTTN  IN  ICY   STRAIT 

We  found  old  friends  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic in  Juneau:  Amos  Burg  and  his  wife 
CaroUTi.  Amos,  who  has  written  nine  arti- 
cles for  the  Geographic,  is  now  with  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  He 
told  us  that  despite  a  general  depletion  of 
salmon  in  past  years,  there  was  a  record 
run  then  going  on  in  Icy  Strait.  He  arranged 
for  me  to  join  a  commercial  fishing  boat. 

Lucille  and  the  boys  flew  to  the  Indian 
village  of  Hoonah  with  me  and  stayed  there 
while  I  sailed  with  the  Karen  Jean — the 
"high  boat  of  Hoonah." 

Tlinglt  Indians  from  the  little  village  are 
respected  salmon  fishermen.  To  be  "high 
boat"  means  making  the  largest  catch,  and 
Hoonah's  high  boat  Is  always  among  the  top 
fishing  vessels  in  all  southeast  Alaska. 

I  rode  out  to  Icy  Strait  with  a  cannery 
boat,  boarded  the  Karen  Jean,  and  climbed 
to  the  flying  bridge  to  meet  the  captain- 
owner,  Joe  White. 

The  old  Indian  acknowledged  my  wordy 
thanks  for  his  hospitality  with  a  deep  grunt 
and  continued  to  scan  the  waters  with  eyes 
squinted  from  45  years  of  searching  for  sal- 
mon. The  surface  seemed  inscrutable  to 
me,  but  soon  the  skipper  turned  and  nodded 
slightlv.  His  son  Jerry  Jerked  a  Une.  The 
skiff  tied  to  one  end  of  the  huge  purse  seine 
dropped  away  astern. 

Joe  eased  the  throttle  forward.  The 
mound  of  nylon  net  Jumped  and  tumbled 
over  the  stern  rail  until  Its  full  1.500-foot 
length  was  strung  in  an  arc.  Then  he  circled 
back  to  the  skiff.  The  crew  fed  the  nylon 
drawstring  through  the  power  winch,  closing 
the  bottom  of  the  purse. 

As  the  net  was  hauled.  Joe  pointed  to  sal- 
mon thrashing  within  the  shrinking  circle. 
"Maybe  hundred  humpies."  he  said. 
Humpies,    I   learned,    mean    humpbacked 
pink  salmon.     Joe  continued:  "One  set  I  got 
12,000."    Twelve  thousand  fish  In  one  haul. 
I  missed  hearing  details  of  that  epic  catch 
In  the  creaking  of  the  hoist  and  the  noise 
of  the  wind,  but  I  did  learn  that  he  had  once 
netted   20.000   fish  In   a  single  day.     In   a 
good  season  Karen  Jean  boats  about  120.000 
salmon,  worth  roughly  $48,000.    Joe  takes  a 
third  of  that  for  himself  and  his  boat.     The 
eight-man  crew  divides  the  rest. 

With  the  day's  catch  of  some  2.000  deliv- 
ered to  the  cannery  boat,  we  headed  home  to 
Hoonah  for  the  weekend,  proudly  flying  a 
broom  to  tell  all  that  Joe's  boat  had  been  the 
first  to  pass  the  100.000  mark  that  season. 

FAMILY   RELIES   ON   BOATS,   NOT  CARS 

I  walked  along  the  dusty  main  street 
paralleling  the  water  to  the  unpalnted  two- 
story  frame  hotel.  There  Mike  and  Kenny 
told  me  how  two  Indian  friends  had  taught 
them  to  Jig  herring  under  the  cannery  docks. 
While  we  swapped  fishing  stories,  the  proprie- 
tor fried  a  skllletful  of  fresh  crabmeat. 

Frank  See,  Joe  White's  newphew,  joined  us 
for  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  husky  Indian  is 
mayor  of  Hoon.ah.  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  a  master  guide,  a  hunting  lodge 


•The  Senator  wrote  of  his  State  in  Na- 
tional Geographic :  "Alaska  Proudly  Joins  the 
Union."  July  1959.  and  "Lonely  Wonders  of 
Katmal."  Jime  1963. 
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operator,  and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  town's 
three  general  stores.  Instead  of  family  cars. 
Prank  has  a  cabin  cruiser  and  a  16-foot 
"compact"  outboard  for  his  wife. 

When  he  heard  we  were  from  Washington. 
D.C.,  he  told  us  he  had  been  there  the  pre- 
vious winter  and  Jokingly  complained  that  It 
had  been  15  degrees  colder  there  than  back 
home  in  Hoonah. 

"You'd  be  surprised  what  some  Washlng- 
tonlans  think  about  us."  Prank  said.  "They 
asked  if  we  lived  in  Igloos.  Someone  at  the 
hotel  asked  me  if  I'd  ever  tasted  Ice  cream. 
On  an  average  summer  day  we  sell  30  gallons 
of  It  in  our  Ice-cream  parlor.  On  the  Povirth 
of  July  my  wrist  aches  from  scooping  cones." 

Before  the  Russians  arrived,  the  Tllnglts 
had  one  of  the  highest  Indian  cultures  In 
western  North  America.  Today  many  are  on 
relief  and  are  said  to  be  shiftless.  I  asked 
Prank  how  this  reputation  developed. 

"Because  It  is  true  of  many  of  our  people." 
he  answered.  "Missionaries  and  early  gov- 
ernment officials  tried  to  destroy  our  culture. 
I  got  many  a  whipping  for  speaking  Tllnglt 
on  the  school  grounds.  Our  people  lost  their 
Initiative.  We  had  no  leadership.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  be  responsible  for  our  own 
lives.  Now  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
people  are  encouraging  us  to  save  our  lan- 
guage and  revive  our  handicrafts. 

"But  it's  still  Impossible  for  us  to  get  clear 
title  to  our  lands.  We  can  generally  sell  only 
to  other  Indians.  The  community  can't  tax 
Indian  property,  either.  So,  to  make  extra 
money  for  the  school  and  finance  a  youth 
program,  we're  opening  a  community  liquor 
store." 

The  Tllnglts  have  always  been  known  for 
their  valor.  Russians  suffered  a  military  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Tllnglts  In  1805.  when 
warriors  wiped  out  the  foreign  colony 
founded  near  Yakutat.  Remembering  this 
and  hearing  that  the  Soviets  had  the  atom 
bomb,  an  old  Indian  lady  appealed  for  pro- 
tection. She  was  sure  descendants  of  the 
slaughtered  Russian  settlers  would  now 
avenge  the  massacre  by  bombing  tiny 
Yakutat. 

The  village  lies  on  a  bleak  Pacific  shore 
south  of  the  great  glaciers  fed  by  the  St. 
EHas  Mountains.  Here,  from  1909  to  1911. 
the  National  Geographic  Society  sent  three 
expeditions  to  study  the  Yakutat  Bay  area. 

We  found  a  willing  guide  in  George  Ramos, 
one  of  the  best  Indian  dancers  In  Yakutat. 
He  borrowed  a  16-foot  outboard,  and  Lucille, 
Mike.  Kenney.  and  I  launched  another  society 
"expedition"  Into  Yakutat  Bay. 

After  2  hours  of  pounding  through  the  ley 
water,  we  stopped  at  a  small  cabin  along 
the  wild  shoreline.  George  told  us  this  was 
a  home  he  was  building  for  his  family.  He 
was  returning  to  hunting  and  fishing  for  a 
living. 

I  couldn't  question  the  beauty  of  the  lo- 
cation. Salmon  were  running  up  the  nearby 
streams.  There  was  plenty  of  food  and  fur- 
bearing  game  In  the  area.  But  Mrs.  Ramos 
was  a  nurse,  and  George  had  worked  for  7 
years  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  I 
couldn't  understand  why  they  would  want  to 
raise  their  family  In  such  a  remote  spot. 

"Won't  It  be  lonely  out  here?"  I  asked. 

George  thought  a  moment  before  answer- 
ing. 

"Last  New  Year's  Eve  I  was  In  Times  Square 
In  New  York  City,"  he  said.  "I've  never  been 
more  lonely" 

WHERE    GLACIERS    SPAWN     ICEBERGS 

We  picked  up  extra  fuel  cans  and  con- 
tinued northward  past  the  Malasplna  Glacier. 
It  Is  as  large  as  Rhode  Island,  yet  we  could 
see  Mount  St.  Ellas'  18.008-foot  peak  behind 
It. 

As  we  approached  the  head  of  the  bay, 
faint  thunderlike  rumbles  sharpened  Into 
distinct  detonations.  Seventy-five  years  ago 
Prof.  Israel  C.  Russell.  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society's  first  expedition 
to  this  area,  heard  Just  such  soxinds  as  he 


neared  the  glacier  he  named  In  honor  of 
Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  then  the  society's 
president. 

The  Hubbard  face  loomed  200  feet  above 
our  tiny  boat  and  stretched  a  couple  of  miles 
on  either  side.  We  were  too  close  for  safety, 
but  the  awesome  sight  and  sounds  were  com- 
pelling. As  we  watched,  huge  chunks  of  Ice 
plunged  Into  the  water.  Each  collapse  was 
followed  by  a  wave  which  hobbled  our  boat. 

One  of  the  Ice  slides  grew  larger,  and  Its 
rumble  rose  to  a  roar.  Hundreds  of  tons  fell 
In  a  seemingly  slow  slide  to  the  sea.  A  cloud 
of  Ice  crystals  boiled  up  like  smoke  from  a 
bomb  blast. 

We  sped  away  ahead  of  the  outrushlng  Im- 
pact wave.  Though  It  was  partly  spent  by 
the  time  It  reached  us.  It  gave  otir  little  craft 
a  powerful  shove  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
bay. 

Prom  Yakutat  we  flew  south  over  Glacier 
Bay  National  Monument  to  Juneau  to  con- 
tinue our  Interrupted  Journey.  Once  again 
we  took  the  marine  highway  north,  this  time 
to  the  end  of  the  line  at  Skagway.  gateway  to 
the  Yukon. 

The  town  had  grown  In  1  year,  1897,  from  a 
single  settler's  cabin  Into  the  biggest,  tough- 
est city  in  Alaska.  The  location  at  the  head 
of  the  Inside  Passage  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Chllkoot  Pass  and  White  Pass  Trails  at- 
tracted a  transient  population  of  15,000,  In- 
cluding several  thousand  opportunists  who 
fed,  housed,  entertained,  and  often  robbed 
the  gold  seekers.  Today  only  750  people  live 
In  Skagway. 

We  were  to  find  the  town  much  the  way 
the  rush  left  It.  Boardwalks  and  old  saloons 
still  line  the  dusty  main  street  which  Is  kept, 
for  the  benefit  of  tourists.  In  Its  original  un- 
paved  state.  Peatureless  frame  houses  face 
the  waterfront. 

Our  ferry  docked  late  at  night.  We  drove 
through  town  and  parked  our  home  beside 
Skagway's  Trail  of  1898  Museim:!.  Next  day 
v,'e  met  Mrs.  Jeannette  Hlllery,  receptionist 
In  the  museum  and  a  resident  of  Skagway  for 
66  of  its  68  years.  I  asked  Mrs.  Hlllery  how 
the  community  had  survived. 

"The  rush  ended  as  fast  as  It  started."  she 
told  me.  "but  for  quite  a  while  there  were 
men  In  the  hills  looking  for  the  mother  lode. 
Those  men  had  to  be  supplied.  Later  the 
railroad  provided  jobs.  We  carried  on  as  best 
we  could.    A  town  dies  hard." 

We  told  her  we  wanted  to  walk  the 
Chllkoot  Trail  to  Bennett.  British  Columbia. 
35  miles  north.  Mrs.  Hillery  discussed  the 
trail's  reputation  a.-?  a  manklller  in  the 
gentle  tone  of  a  teacher  who  loves  her  sub- 
ject. 

"It's  not  as  bad  as  the  old  stories  make  It. 
You  have  to  realize  that  many  of  the  men 
who  suffered  so  on  the  Chllkoot  were  soft. 
They  were  'cheechakos.'  as  we  call  them. 
Some,  ilke  my  father,  were  clerical  workers. 
It  was  difficult  for  them." 

Larry  Dutton.  of  the  Alaska  Division  of 
Lands,  offered  to  act  as  our  guide.  "Dutt," 
a  long-legged,  husky  young  Alaskan  with  a 
red  sourdough  beard,  was  packed  and  ready 
early.  We  four  cheechakos  took  most  of  the 
forenoon  getting  our  packs  light  enough  to 
carry,  yet  full  enough  to  provide  for  4  days 
In  the  wilderness. 

CHEECH-AKOS     FOLLOW     THE     GOLD     RTTSH     TRAIL 

For  the  first  few  hours  we  walked  along  a 
well-marked  path  through  the  rain  forest. 
By  evening  the  trail  narrowed  and  steepened. 
The  mosqultos  seemed  hungrier. 

The  first  night  we  enjoyed  one  of  the 
State's  sturdy  cabins.  By  10  o'clock  the  next 
night  we  were  approaching  the  high  point 
on  the  trail  after  climbing  a  mountain  of 
loose,  sliding  scree.  We  had  been  laboring 
upward  for  13  hours.  The  August  day 
lingered  as  if  to  savor  Alaska's  short  sum- 
mer. Ahead  of  us  the  Big  Dipper  slowly 
came  Into  view  as  we  struggled  up  the  last 
few  ysLTds  of  soft  Ice  to  a  ridge  overlooking 


the  pass.  We  had  reached  the  desolate  sum- 
mit line  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  the  border 
between  Alaska  and  Canada. 

As  we  stood  alone  and  exhausted  on  the 
mountalntop  that  evening,  we  shivered  in 
the  same  chill  wind  which  met  thousands 
who  poured  past  this  spot  In  their  dash  for 
the  Yukon  gold.  Tired  muscles  and  the 
moonless  dark  put  an  end  to  the  day's  trek 
An  Inhospitable  rock  ledge  bordering  the 
snowcap  became  our  bivouac  for  the  night 

The  wind  cooled  our  pot  as  fast  as  the 
little  alcohol  stove  could  warm  It.  but  even 
lukewarm  stew  was  welcome.  Lucille  feared 
the  boys  might  walk  In  their  sleep  and  fall 
off  the  ledge.  Mike  reassured  her:  "I'm  not 
walking  anywhere  tonight." 

Certainly  Lucille  was  not  the  first  woman 
to  pass  here.  Any  woman  who  reached  the 
Yukon  towns  In  1898  could  get  married  or 
rich  or  both.  Some  found  the  prospect  ir- 
resistible. One  lady,  Impatient  to  move  on 
despite  dangerous  conditions  that  winter, 
was  caught  In  a  snowsllde  which  killed  her 
and  some  50  others. 

For  3  days  we  walked  over  the  bones  of  the 
gold  rush.  We  slept  In  the  only  cabin  left 
standing  In  long-deserted  Llndeman,  and 
explored  the  ruins  of  a  blacksmith's  shop 
where  the  arid  climate  had  preserved  In  near- 
perfect  condition  sledge  runners  wagon 
wheels,  and  hundreds  of  horse  and  mule 
shoes. 

Dense  underbrush  delayed  us  on  the  fourth 
morning.  Only  by  running  the  last  hundred 
yards  to  the  railroad  right-of-way  near 
Bennett  were  we  able  to  flag  the  narrow- 
gage  train  which  would  take  us  back  to 
Skagway. 

Each  day  during  the  summer  the  old  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad  takes  tourists  from 
Skagway  to  Bennett  In  antique  wooden  parlor 
cars,  serves  a  gold-rusher's  lunch,  and  brings 
them  back  over  the  same  scenic  route. 

This  day  the  tourists  enjoying  the  wild 
northwest  scenery  saw  two  bearded  men 
burst  from  the  underbrush  and  flag  the  train 
to  a  halt.  Dutton's  big  pistol  and  our  gen- 
erally disheveled  appearance  gave  the  passen- 
gers some  uneasiness  at  flrst.  It  vanished 
when  we  helped  Lucille  and  the  two  boys 
aboard. 

"We  thought  we  were  being  robbed."  joked 
one  passenger.  "Where  In  the  world  did  you 
come  from?"  It  was  hard  to  convince  him 
that  we  had  walked  from  Skagway. 

Dutt  and  I  went  to  the  baggage  car  to 
wring  the  water  out  of  our  socks.  In  a  soft, 
understated  tone  he  Informed  me  I  had  a 
hole  In  my  pants.  I  felt  behind  and  found 
that  the  entire  seat  of  my  knickers  had  split. 
No  wonder  some  of  the  passengers  smiled 
when  I  assured  them  the  trip  had  been  un- 
eventful and  the  rigors  of  the  trail  overrated 
by  zealous  writers  and  cheechakos. 

In  Skagway  we  treated  ourselves  to  steak 
dinners  and  whooped  it  tip  at  the  "Days  of 
1898"  show  like  sourdoughs  on  their  first 
night  back  In  town.  Afterward  we  took  the 
ferry's  shortest  trip,  a  17-mlle  run  to  Haines. 
By  rail  and  road  It  Is  360  miles. 

Haines  boasts  the  most  publicized  per- 
formance In  the  panhandle:  the  Chllkat 
Dancers.  The  dancers  are  sponsored  by  Carl 
Helnmlller,  head  of  Alaska  Indian  Arts,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  which  also  produces 
Indian  handicrafts.  A  former  major  of 
Army  Rangers,  with  a  sealskin  beret  and  a 
black  patch  to  cover  an  eye  blinded  by  a 
booby  trap,  Carl  has  become  more  Indian 
than  many  of  the  Tllnglts.  He  has  been 
given  three  names — a  high  honor,  especially 
from  Indians  who  tell  such  tales  as  this  about 
white  men: 

A  white  trader  married  an  Indian  girl  and 
quarreled  with  her  constantly.  He  turned 
to  a  brave  for  sympathy,  complaining,  "I 
should  never  have  married  a  squaw." 

"You  right,"  was  the  answer.  "White 
woman   plenty   good   enough   for   you  " 
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WHITE  man's  mask  PASSES  TEST 

"The  Indians  didn't  trust  me  at  flrst,"  Carl 
said.  "They  had  been  cheated  and  lied  to 
M  white  men  since  the  Russians  flrst  ar- 
rived. I  studied  their  customs  and  handi- 
crafts at  the  Alasak  Museum  In  Juneau  and 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In  Washing- 
ton. I  tried  to  tell  them  that  I  understood 
and  respected  their  culture,  but  I  got  no- 
where until  I  carved  a  Tllnglt  mask  myself 
and  took  It  to  the  village.  One  of  the  old 
men  studied  It  carefully  and  said,  'White 
man,  you  guys  make  a  lot  of  promises,  but 
this  one  I  can  feel.'" 

Carl  now  employs  40  Indians  who  carve 
masks  and  totems  and  make  canoes,  dance 
costumes,  and  moccasins.  We  enjoyed  the 
dances  that  evening  with  about  200  tourists 
from  the  ferry  and  a  tour  boat.  As  we  left 
the  tribal  dance  house,  the  purples,  greens, 
and  reds  of  the  northern  lights  flowed 
through  the  sky,  sometimes  as  a  faint  teas- 
ing trickle,  then  as  bright  flowing  splashes. 

We  drove  north  over  the  old  Dalton  Trail, 
originally  surveyed  and  cleared  by  the  op- 
portunistic Jack  Dalton.  who  later  demanded 
and  got  $150  from  each  traveler  upon  his 
road.  Driving  42  miles  on  asphalt,  we  left 
Alaska,  entering  it  again  after  320  gravel 
miles  through  British  Columbia  and  the 
Yukon.    We  reached  Anchorage  In  2  days. 

I  had  been  there  4  months  earlier,  Just 
after  the  Good  Friday  earthquake.*  Now 
debris  had  been  cleared  away,  and  new  build- 
ings were  being  erected.  But  the  State  had 
been  shaken  economicaly  as  well  as  geologi- 
cally. Certainly  Alaska  survived  and  prob- 
ably win  emerge  stronger  than  ever,  but  the 
more  than  $310  million  In  losses — twice  the 
State's  annual  budget— was  too  great  a  blow 
for  hard-hit  Alaskans  to  absorb.  Massive 
Federal  aid  has  been  essential  to  the  recovery. 

SALMON  DERBY  OFFERS  $3,000  PRIZE 

We  would  return  to  Anchorage.  But  right 
now  we  wanted  to  Join  the  city's  flshermen 
In  their  annual  expedition  to  Seward  and 
Its  Silver  Salmon  Derby.  From  Seward  we 
would  take  the  ferry  Tustumena  to  Kodlak 
and  back  to  Anchorage,  by  way  of  Homer. 

The  road  to  Seward  was  open  only  2  hours 
a  day.  It  had  settled  several  feet  during  the 
shaking  and  was  now  under  water  in  several 
places  at  high  tide.  Seward  Itself  had  lost 
all  Its  port  and  Industrial  facilities  and  pay- 
rolls. 

But  this  week  the  tragedy  was  half  forgot- 
ten. Silver  salmon  were  running  in  Resur- 
rection Bay,  and  hundreds  of  boats  crowded 
the  water.  Tlie  derby  offered  a  $3,000  top 
prize  for  the  biggest  flsh;  so  far  only  a 
!7-pounder  had  been  caught.  Tomorrow 
would  be  the  last  day  of  the  contest,  but  our 
boys  felt  lucky. 

By  5  a.m.  we  had  flnlshed  breakfast,  had 
our  entry  ticket  punched,  and  were  trolling. 
Suddenly  Kenny  hollered;  his  rod  bent,  the 
reel  whirred,  and  a  nice  silver  broke  water. 
He  got  the  flsh  close  to  the  boat.  Then,  with 
a  flip  of  his  tail,  the  salmon  dived.  Kenny 
jerked  the  rod  and  the  line  broke.  He  al- 
most cried. 

Soon  we  saw  a  flurry  of  action  among  the 
skiffs  near  shore.  The  word  passed  like  an 
echo  from  boat  to  boat:  A  21 -pounder. 

"Couldn't  be  a  silver,"  said  our  guide,  Rus- 
sell Lohman,  a  27-year-old  diver,  pilot,  and 
commercial  fisherman.    "Must  be  a  king." 

As  we  edged  closer,  Russ  exclaimed  In  true 
fisherman's  appreciation.  "Mister,"  he  called, 
"I've  never  seen  a  sliver  salmon  that  big 
around  here.    You've  got  a  sure  winner." 

Then  we  heard  the  saddest  flsh  story  of  the 
year.  Walter  Krotke,  an  electrician  for  an 
airline  in  Anchorage,   had   flshed   In   seven 


•See  "Earthquake!"  by  William  Graves; 
"Our  Restless  Earth,"  by  Maynard  M.  Miller; 
and  "An  Alaskan  Family's  Night  of  Terror." 
by  Mrs,  Lowell  Thomas,  Jr.,  all  In  the  July 
1964  Geographic. 


derbies  and  on  every  day  of  this  one.  This 
time  he  was  on  his  way  to  get  his  ticket 
punched  when  he  made  his  big  catch.  It 
could  not  be  entered. 

Kenny  suggested  he  go  In,  get  Bis  ticket 
punched,  and  come  back  out.  It  was  still 
only  7:30  a.m. 

"No.  sonny,"  replied  Mr.  Krotke,  "that 
wouldn't  be  honest.  I  Just  flsh  for  fun  any- 
way." 

To  the  lady  who  had  sold  us  our  Ashing 
gear,  I  commented  on  the  honesty  of  Alaska's 
fishermen. 

"It's  not  unusual,"  she  replied.  "That's 
Jtist  the  way  people  are  up  here." 

The  sky  darkened  as  we  left  to  catch  the 
overnight  ferry  to  Kodlak.  We  had  heard 
that  the  water  between  Seward  and  Kodlak 
could  get  choppy  when  squalls  hit.  Now  we 
watched  and  waited. 

Before  dinner  could  be  served,  the  ship 
began  to  pitch,  yaw,  and  roll,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  dishes  were  crashing  to  the  steel 
deck.  Dinner  was  canceled.  During  the 
night  the  ship  rolled  as  much  as  30  degrees. 
A  fisherman  on  his  way  to  Kodlak  to  Join 
his  boat  admitted  that  for  the  flrst  time  In 
his  life  he  felt  seasick.  A  waiter  revealed 
that  at  times  like  these  the  ferry  was  known 
as  the  "Dramamlne  Express." 

MEETING  PLACE  OF  WIND  AND  TIDE 

When  I  visited  the  bridge  the  next  morn- 
mg,  Capt.  Maltland  Merkley  asked  with  a 
straight  face  If  we  had  slept  well.  Then  he 
smiled. 

"We  had  swells  coming  at  us  from  three 
different  directions  In  the  area  we  passed 
through  last  night.  Tides  out  of  Cook  Inlet 
mix  with  the  currents  and  Aleutian  winds 
coming  up  Shelikof  Strait,  sometimes  blow- 
ing 100  knots.  Right  In  the  middle  of  all 
that  are  the  Barren  Islands." 

I  asked  If  anyone  lived  there. 

"Only  seals  and  sea  lions.  Used  to  be  a 
guy  lived  there.  Raised  foxes.  He  had  the 
ugliest  squaw  I've  ever  seen.  Said  he  used 
to  have  a  beautfful  wife,  but  somebody  was 
alway.'B  trying  to  steal  her.  Somebody  finally 
did.  so  he  married  the  ugliest  woman  he 
could  find.  Said  some  fool  even  tried  to 
steal  her." 

Seventeen  hours  after  leaving  Seward,  we 
reached  the  town  of  Kodlak.  In  the  quake- 
generated  wave  which  hit  Kodlak  last  year, 
one  man  lost  a  $100,000  fishing  boat  anchored 
there.  Four  hours  later  the  same  wave  de- 
storyed  a  slx-unlt  apartment  bourse  he 
owned  In  Crescent  City,  Calif. 

The  captain  docked  at  the  King  Crab  Can- 
nery. He  pointed  to  the  giant  crabs  being 
off-loaded  near  our  bow. 

"Some  guys  from  Louisville  found  one  of 
those  and  brought  It  to  me.  They  asked 
what  It  was.  I  told  them  It  was  an  Alaskan 
spider — had  to  be  that  big  to  catch  the  flies 
up  here.  Told  'em  they  sometimes  even 
Jump  a  Jackrabblt." 

Mayor  Pete  Deveau,  who  runs  one  of  Kodi- 
ak's  eight  canneries,  greeted  us  on  the  dock. 
He  likes  to  make  sure  that  newcomers  flnd 
out  what  a  king  crab  Is. 

"Until  after  the  war.  not  many  flshed  for 
the  king.  Now  It's  our  biggest  moneymaker 
next  to  salmon — and  after  what  happened 
to  us  on  Good  Friday,  we  need  the  money." 

Pete  talked  about  plans  to  rebuild  down- 
town Kodlak  with  a  covered-arcade  shopping 
center  behind  a  new  small-boat  harbor. 

ALASKAN    BROWN    BEAR    IS   WORLD'S   BIGGEST 

The  crab  may  taste  better,  but  the  symbol 
of  Kodlak  Is  still  Its  huge  brown  bear.  The 
hunting  season  hadn't  opened  yet,  so  Alf 
Madsen,  most  famous  of  Kodlak's  bear 
guides,  offered  us  the  use  of  one  of  his  camps 
for  a  few  days  to  get  pictures. 

As  Alf  flew  us  to  the  Uganlk  Lake  camp, 
he  speculated  that  the  great  bears  on  Kodlak 
may  have  descended  from  migrating  bears 
of  the  Ice  Age.  Stranded  when  the  Ice  re- 
treated and  the  sea  returned,  and  with  plen- 


tiful food  and  good  climate  (for  bears),  they 
became  true  giants  of  the  bear  family. 

Trophy  hunters,  eager  for  a  shot  at  the 
largest  carnivorous  mammal  on  land,  bring 
about  $2,000  Into  the  Island's  economy  for 
each  bear  they  take  out. 

"The  bears  aren't  as  large  as  the  writers 
say."  Alf  warned.  "They  Just  look  big  when 
you  meet  them  In  the  woods.  The  largest  I 
ever  weighed  went  1,320  pounds;  the  males 
average  about  900  pounds." 

Alf  loaned  me  his  .30-06  rifle  In  case  of  an 
unexpected  attack.  It  seemed  to  me  too 
small  tc  stop  an  angry  bear,  but  the  big  guide 
had  been  hunting  them  for  30  years,  and 
this  was  his  only  weapon.  "Of  covirse,"  he 
warned,  "If  you  Jtist  wound  a  big  one  and  he 
gets  his  adrenalin  up,  by  golly,  he's  hard  to 
stop.    We  put  18  shots  In  one  before  he  fell." 

I  asked  Alf  what  his  closest  call  had  been. 

"It  happened  when  I  was  helping  a  fellow 
from  Hollywood.  We  shot  a  sow — a  female — 
by  mistake.  The  man  wanted  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  a  cliff,  set  up  his  camera,  and  have 
me  roll  her  off  so  he  could  shoot  her  tumbling 
down.  We  got  her  to  the  edge.  I  leaned  my 
gun  against  a  tree  and  sat  on  the  old  bear 
while  he  set  up.  He  got  his  camera  ready 
and  looked  up  but  didn't  say  anything — 
seemed  to  be  staring  past  me.  I  turned  Just 
In  time  to  see  the  sow's  mate  standing  15  feet 
away. 

"I  dived  for  the  gun  and  had  a  bullet  in 
the  chamber  almost  before  I  hit  the  ground. 
I  got  him  Just  below  the  eye  as  he  lunged. 
He  fell,  hit  the  sow,  and  they  both  tumbled 
down  the  cliff.  The  photographer  kept  on 
staring.     He  never  shot  a  frame." 

Alf  left  us;  he  would  return  in  5  days.  We 
saw  several  bears  along  the  streams  during 
our  flrst  3  days,  but  none  close  enough  for 
good  photographs.  On  the  fourth  morning, 
I  loaded  a  pack  and  went  Into  the  hills  look- 
ing for  them. 

I  had  walked  a  few  miles  when  the  sense 
of  a  sound  I  really  hadn't  heard  made  me 
duck  down  In  the  bear  path  I  was  following. 
Seconds  later  a  cub  appeared  about  70  feet 
away.  As  I  lifted  the  camera,  another  one 
Joined  him.  I  quietly  eased  the  lens  through 
the  brtish,  squeezed  off  one  frame — and  im- 
mediately fell  into  that  category  of  writers 
to  whom  bears  look  bigger  when  met  In  the 
woods.  "Hie  mother  I  hadn't  seen  heard  the 
camera  click,  stood  up  beside  her  babies,  and 
looked  straight  at  me. 

She  probably  wasn't  8  feet  tall,  but  she 
looked  10.  I  made  one  picture  before  she 
started  toward  me;  then  I  dropped  my  camera 
and  reached  for  Alf's  6-shot  rifle,  hoping  I 
could  get  her  down  before  she  got  her  adrena- 
lin up.  She  took  a  step  or  two,  stood  up 
again,  looked  my  way  with  an  Inquiring 
rather  than  angry  expression,  then  turned 
and  disappeared  Into  the  brush. 

I  neither  heard  nor  saw  them  again.  Their 
silence  was  more'eerle  than  their  presence. 

ALASKA'S    PROGRESS    THREATENS    BEARS 

Unfortunately  for  the  bear,  progress  Is 
closing  in  on  him.  Kodlak  ranchers  claim 
they  are  losing  cattle  to  the  bears  at  a  se- 
rious rate.  Last  summer,  with  State  support, 
a  plane  equipped  with  an  automatic  rlfie  was 
used  to  kill  bears  spotted  In  the  270,000-acre 
grazing  area. 

The  clash  between  "bear"  men  and  "cattle" 
men  had  been  smoldering,  but  this  brought 
it  to  a  flame  quickly.  Said  Ron  Hurst,  one 
of  the  cattle  ranchers  whose  herd  had  been 
hurt  by  the  bears: 

"Nobody  enjoys  watching  an  old  brownie 
fish  a  salmon  stream  more  than  I  do,  but  I 
lose  a  dam  sight  more  beef  to  the  bears  than 
I  market.  Civilization  is  moving  north,  and 
the  bear  Is  going  to  have  to  give  way." 

Jim  Brooks  of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Pish  and  Game  admitted  that  cattle  were 
here  to  stay,  but  felt  better  herding  would 
help,  especially  In  the  spring  when  the  bears 
are  hungry  and  the  cattle  are  weak.     The 
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fight  will  grow  more  bitter,  but  I"m  afraid 
that  In  the  end  the  bear,  like  the  bison,  will 
suffer  most. 

We  flew  back  to  Kodink  in  time  to  catch 
the  northbound  ferry  for  Homer.  After  a 
relatively  calm  return  trip,  we  off-loaded  on 
the  dock  at  the  end  of  Homer  Spit,  a  4'i- 
mile-long  finger  of  land  that  settled  an  aver- 
age of  4.5  feet  during  the  quake.  High  tides 
still  threaten  it,  but  millions  of  tons  of  eartli 
fill  are  beint;  brought  in  to  save  It. 

Homer  residents  will  tell  you  they  have 
the  best  climate,  the  richest  farmland,  the 
greatest  growth  potential,  and  the  finest 
scenery  in  Alaska.  Civic  pride  aside,  their 
enthusla.sm  is  understandable. 

Past  the  spit  and  across  Kachemnk  Bay 
we  could  see  six  glaciers  in  the  Kenal  Moun- 
tains. Not  far  from  Homer  we  watched  a 
herd  of  Dall  sheep  graze  in  a  high  valley 
near  Tustumena  Glacier.  Moose  abound  in 
the  nearby  Kenal  National  Moose  Range. 
Fresh  crab,  halibut,  flounder,  shrimp,  and 
salmon  were  for  sale  at  the  docks.  And  from 
fields  Just  north  of  the  town,  we  learned, 
have  come  oil  and  gas  worth  some  $120  mil- 
lion. 

The  next  ferry  to  Anchorage  was  2  days 
away;  so  we  drove  up  the  Sterling  Highway 
and  reached  Alaska's  largest  city  In  time  for 
lunch.  We  ate  at  the  Top  of  the  World  res- 
taurant crowning  the  Anchorage- We.stward 
Hotel,  which  had  miraculously  survived  the 
earthquake. 

Below  us,  extending  three  blocks  along 
Fourth  Avenue,  was  a  sunken  field  of  bull- 
dozed earth.  Thirty-one  stores,  saloons,  and 
pawnshops  had  stood  there  before  the  clay- 
sand  earth  slid  away.  Beyond  lay  the  more 
modern  section  of  the  city,  appearing  at  this 
distance  to  have  been  little  damaged. 

OFFSHORE  OIL  PROMISES  NEW  WEALTH 

To  the  north  we  could  see  the  anchorage 
for  which  the  city  was  named  In  1914 — now 
a  modern  port  facility.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  beyond.  Mount  McKinley  rose 
above  the  horizon.  To  the  southwest  we 
looked  past  Tumagaln.  where  72  homes  were 
destroyed  by  the  quake,  to  the  new  offshore 
oil  fields. 

In  the  past  Alaska  has  rewarded  Its  people 
with  fur.  gold,  copper,  fi-^h.  and  timber.  Now 
oil  promises  to  outdo  all  of  them  combined. 
What  may  become  one  of  the  richest  oil  areas 
in  the  world  is  Just  being  opened.  In  the 
Kenal  Peninsula,  50  wells  now  yield  30,000 
barrels  a  day.  Five  major  companies  are 
drilling  in  Cook  Inlet.  Millions  are  being 
spent  in  testing  possible  fields  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range. 

I  hitched  a  ride  to  an  offshore  oil  rig. 
called  Wodeco  II.  In  one  of  the  helicopters 
which  shuttle  men  and  parts  from  Anchorage. 
This  offshore  drilling  barge  brought  In  one 
of  the  first  wells  In  the  inlet.  Now  there  are 
10.  with  more  being  drilled. 

We  stayed  up  most  of  the  night  while  the 
crew  struggled  to  install  a  blowout  preventer 
on  the  well  they  were  drilling.  Diver  Paul 
Greenke  pulled  on  his  sxilt  as  the  riggers 
rushed  to  lower  the  100,000-pound  unit  into 
place.  During  slack  tide,  near  midnight.  Paxil 
would  go  to  the  bottom  to  direct  the  final 
fitting. 

The  men  topside  had  to  be  ready  or  wait 
for  the  next  tide  change — an  expensive  delay 
where  costs  are  $600  an  hour  whether  youre 
drilling  or  not. 

I  stood  beside  Paul  on  the  slippery  steel 
deck  watching  an  operation  which  seemed 
chaotic,  yet  ruled  by  a  certain  frenzied  order. 
Intuitive  teamwork  coordinated  the  work  of 
oil-rig  tool  pushers,  riggers,  and  roughnecks. 
The  squealing  of  winches,  the  slamming  of 
steel,  and  the  clatter  of  huge  ratchets 
drowned  out  the  orders  and  answers  yelled 
from  level  to  level.  At  a  signal.  Paul  stepped 
in  the  water.  His  assistant  handed  me  one 
of  the  telephone  headsets. 

Paul  had  25  minutes  to  go  down,  do  the 
job.  and  get  back.    If  the  tide  started  to  run. 


he  would  be  pulled  along  with  it.  From  100 
feet  down  In  tlie  40^^  water  he  called  for  the 
rigger  to  lean  the  preventer  to  starboard.  I 
could  hear  the  bubbhng  of  his  breath  over 
the  phones  as  he  felt  for  catches  which  had 
to  snap  into  place. 

After  8  minutes  he  called:  "That's  got  it. 
Let's  get  out  of  here." 

I  t(X)k  the  crew  boat  b.ick  to  Anchorage, 
gctthig  there  In  time  to  fiy  over  the  epicenter 
of  the  great  eartliquake  witlj  a  group  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  trip 
oiiahlcd  ine  to  s.?e  the  last  segment  of  the 
-Alaska  Ferry  System. 

Tlie  small  ferry  Chilkat  carries  15  cars  and 
60  p;>s.<^ enters  between  V'aldez  and  Cordova 
on  Prince  William  Sound.  At  Valdez  wc  .saw 
what  was  loft  of  tlie  town  wlxlch  had  called 
Itself  the  "Swiizerlaad  of  AUiska."  Destruc- 
tion and  risk  had  lecmed  great  enough  to 
warraiit  moving  it  to  a  safer  location  4'j 
miles  away.  Its  600  residents  will  be  re- 
located by  1967. 

Some  mountains  were  jolted  5  feel  hori- 
zontally by  the  quake,  according  to  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  On  the  way  to 
Cordova  we  saw  evidence  that  one  small 
peak  had  literally  been  shaken  to  pieces, 
spreaditig  8  million  tons  of  earth  across  the 
white  surface  of  Sherman  Glnclor. 

W'len  Its  mines  closed  In  1038,  Cordova 
l\ad  «;Mpppd  more  than  $100  million  in  cop- 
per ore.  To<iay  It  depenc!?  mainly  on  fish- 
ing. But  the  town  rose  6  feet  during  the 
earthquake,  dumping  most  of  the  water  out 
of  the  harbor  and  putUiig  tlie  caiuierles  be- 
yond reach  of  the  boats.  The  Corps  of  Engl- 
nec-s  has  dredged  out  tl:e  harbor  ro  that  the 
docks  are  once  a;^r:iln  accessible. 

As  we  returned  to  Anclioragc  by  way  of 
Montatruc  Island,  Dr.  William  F.  Ben.son  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  pointed  out 
new  beaches  of  white  barnacles  where  the 
south  end  of  the  Island  had  tipped  up  The 
ocer.n  bottom  in  that  area  lifted  as  much  as 
50  feet — the  greatest  uplift  on  record. 

In  Anchorage  our  friends  Jce  and  Donna 
Rychetnlk  had  planned  an  Alaskan  dinner 
for  our  Inst  night.  Judge  Richard  Collins 
brought  pickled  salmon  from  Cordova.  Air 
Force  Mnj.  Bob  Reed  contributed  smoked 
salmon — squaw  candy,  as  Alaskans  call  It. 
Airline  Pilot  Arnt  Antonsen  flew  In  four 
whole  king  crabs  from  Kodlak  that  after- 
noon. Joe  fried  an  Alaska-size  platter  of 
moose  and  caribou  steaks  from  hLs  freezer. 
Donna  capped  the  meal  with  three  Baked 
Alaskas. 

The  next  morning  we  started  the  long  trip 
home  to  the  South  48.  The  days  were  be- 
ginning to  shorten,  and  the  evening  chill 
carried  the  first  hint  of  the  deep  winter 
ahead.  Yet  winter  has  lost  Its  sting  for 
Alaskans.  Perries  travel  the  year  round,  and 
the  Haines  Highway  is  kept  open  despite 
drifting  snow. 

As  we  drove  away  from  Anchorage,  a  sign 
reminded  us  that  the  Alaska  Highway,  built 
during  World  War  II.  was  opened  to  civilian 
traffic  only  18  years  before.  It  has  been  as 
Important  to  this  territory  as  was  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  to  our  earlier  frontier. 

Now  the  marine  highway  has  opened  a  new 
trail  to  the  north.  By  1966  Canada  will  have 
added  a  ferry  link  between  Vancouver  Is- 
land and  the  Alaska  ferry  system  terminus 
at  Prince  Rupert.  Wltli  already  existing 
service  from  the  State  of  Washington  to  the 
city  of  Victoria  on  Vancouver  Island,  this 
will  complete  the  ferry  route  through  the  In- 
side passage,  a  new  lifeline  from  parent  Na- 
tion to  youthful  State,  speeding  its  great  and 
imminent  growth. 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  AND 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 


implications  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
that  little  Caribbean  country.  Indeed 
the  future  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  hinges  on  the  role  which  the 
rep:ional  system  assumes  in  resolving  the 
Dominican  situation. 

A  number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries— principally.  Mexico.  Uruguay, 
Chile,  and  Peru — are  incensed  at  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  decision  to  land  troops 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  They  assert 
that  tlie  action  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  nonintervention.  These 
Latin  American  critics  are  joined  by  cer- 
tain academic  and  other  sectors  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States. 

Since  I  was  instrumental  in  prodding 
the  United  States  toward  adoption  of  tho 
principle  of  nonintervention,  in  the  first 
place,  and  happily  saw  it  put  into  prac- 
tice. I  believe  that  I  can  speak  with  some 
degree  of  authority  re{,'arding  that 
cornerstone  of  our  Latin  American  policy. 
On  May  fi.  I  spoke  at  some  length  about 
my  role — first  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Nation;  then  in  conversations  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cordell  Hull  and  President 
Roosevelt;  then  as  the  sole  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  dolesation  to  the  Seventh  Inter- 
American  Conference  in  Montevideo,  in 
1933 — in  persuadinir  the  United  States  to 
reverse  its  then-rxisting  policy,  and 
thenceforth  to  abjure  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  tho  other  American  Republics. 
I  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  aban- 
donment of  the  right  to  unilateral  inter- 
vention had  a  corollary,  which  was  to 
make  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  tlie  woids 
of  President  Roosevelt,  a  "joint  concern 
of  all  the  other  American  Republics." 
As  such,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  pun^ose  of  protecting 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  that  were 
valid  at  the  time  when  it  was  proclaimed. 
As  such,  I  reject  the  cry  that  it  is  ob- 
solete. As  a  joint  concern,  it  has  been 
updated,  and  its  validity  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened. 

Thus,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  coin 
of  U.S.  policy;  on  the  one  hand,  we 
forswear  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  cur  smaller  neighbors;  on  the  other 
hand,  continental  peace  and  security  are 
to  be  maintained  by  collective  respon- 
sibility. 

The  ."success  of  this  inter-American 
policy  requires  that  both  principles  be 
made  to  function.  In  effect,  noninter- 
vention can  be  a  reality  only  so  long  as  an 
adequate  collective  system  of  .security  is 
available.  [ 

The  impact  of  the  cold  war  greatly  \ 
complicated  the  operation  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  The  post-World  War 
II  environment  in  which  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system  had  to  function  differed  radi- 
cally from  the  epoch  in  which  the  United 
States  had  accepted  certain  limitations 
on  its  freedom  of  action  in  this  hemis- 
phere. After  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  emerged  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world — a  position  we  neither  coveted  nor 
sought,  but  which  circumstances  thrust 
upon  us.  As  such,  we  became  the  prime 
target  of  the  Communist  world.  The 
Communists  sought  every  opportunity  to 
weaken  U.S.  power  and  prestige.  Con- 
sequently, Latin  America  loomed  as  an 
inviting  target.  Latin  America,  although 
far  from  Communist  armed  might,  be- 
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came  a  magnet  for  Communist  subver- 

^  Unfortunately,     the     inter-American 
system  was  generally  organized  to  cope 
only  with  traditional  threats.   The  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, hammered  out  in  1947,  and  signed 
in  1948.  does  not  speak  specifically  of 
collective  action  in  the  event  of  subver- 
sion.  Instead,  the  Rio  Treaty  is  generally 
designed  to  deal  with  armed  aggression. 
As  the  new  Communist  tactic  of  subver- 
sion emerged,  a  number  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  clung  to  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty.     In  their  legal- 
istic view,  the  sanctions  provided  by  the 
Rio  Treaty  could  be  invoked  only  in  the 
case  of  direct  aimed  aggres-sion.    In  1954, 
we  wiLncs.sed  the  reluctance  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  consider  what  was 
tran.spiring  in  Guatemala  a  threat  to  this 
hemisphere.    Even  after  Castro's  Marx- 
ist-Leninist ties  were  well  established, 
even   after    16   American    nations   had 
broken  relations  with  Cuba,  in  protest 
over    Castro's    machinations    in    their 
countries,    a    number    of    other    Latin 
American   nations   continued   to    resist 
collective  responsibility  for  hemisphere 
peace  and  security. 

On  July  26,  1964,  the  inter- American 
system  finally  voted  sanctions  against 
Castro's  Cuba,  but  only  after  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  had  pre.sented  in- 
controvertible proof  that  Cuba  was  di- 
rectly involved  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the 
Venezuelan  Government.  Fortunately, 
the  Venezuelan  Government  had  dis- 
covered the  plot  and  a  3-ton  cache  of 
armaments  in  time  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe. 

The  ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  did 
give  some  indication  that  the  majority  of 
Latin  American  countries  were  awaken- 
ing to  the  dangers  of  Communist  subver- 
sion in  the  hemisphere.  The  final  act  of 
the  ninth  Meeting  of  Consultation  re- 
solved, among  other  things,  "to  warn  the 
Government  of  Cuba  that  if  it  should  per- 
sist in  carrying  out  acts  that  possess 
characteristics  of  aggression  and  inter- 
vention against  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Organization,  the  mem- 
ber states  shall  preserve  their  essential 
rights  as  sovereign  states  by  the  use  of 
self-defense  in  either  individual  or  col- 
lective form,  which  could  go  so  far  as  re- 
sort to  armed  force,  until  such  time  as 
the  Organ  of  Consultation  takes  meas- 
ures to  guarantee  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere." 

Despite  this  attempt  to  redefine  "ag- 
gression" to  Include  the  interventionary 
tactics  practiced  by  Cuba,  the  question 
of  effective  collective  action  to  nip  off 
Communist  subversion  before  a  Commu- 
nist government  could  be  installed  In  a 
Latin  American  Republic  remains  very 
much  an  issue.  In  short,  although  the 
Inter-American  security  system  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  possibility  of  open  mili- 
tary aggression  by  Communist  forces 
against  nations  of  the  hemisphere,  no 
plan  for  collective  action  against  Com- 
munist subversive  aggression  has  been 
developed. 

The  Dominican  situation  starkly  re- 
veals this  essential  weakness  in  the  inter- 
American  system  of  collective  security. 
As  I   said   on   the   floor   of   the   Sen- 


ate on  May  10,  no  longer  can  there  be 
argument   over  whether   a   Communist 
takeover  was  an  imminent  possibility  in 
the   Dominican  Republic.    Despite   the 
fait  that  the  press  continues  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  Communist  threat  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  an  oflflcial  organ 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  inves- 
tigate   the   situation,   has   spoken.     On 
May  10,  I  promised  to  introduce  into  the 
Record,  as  soon  as  I  could  secure  a  trans- 
lation,  the    entire   proceedings    of   the 
4th  plenary  session  of  the  10th  Meeting 
of  Consultation.   At   that   session,   four 
of    the    five    Latin    American    Ambas- 
sadors sent  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic by  the  OAS  Council  were  interrogated 
for   several   hours   by   their   colleagues 
about  developments  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.    One  member  of  the  Special 
OAS    Committee,    the    Ambassador    of 
Panama,  was  not  present,  since  he  had 
remained  behind  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, to  keep  alive  the  Committee's 
presence  in  that  tragic  little  country, 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  read  carefully 
the  minutes  of  the  Fourth  Plenary 
Session.  The  excerpts  which  I  include  in 
my  remarks  cannot  convey  the  full  flavor 
of  the  unanimous  conclusions  of  the 
OAS  Special  Committee  or  the  urgency 
of  its  appeal  for  speedy  OAS  action. 
Hence,  I  shall  mention  only  a  few,  as 
illustrations.  For  instance,  in  ansv,'er  to 
a  question  of  whether  "in  the  high  com- 
mand of  the  rebel  group,  there  is  now 
definite  and  significant  Commuist  lead- 
ership," Ambassador  Carrizosa,  of  Co- 
lombia, replied: 

With  regard  to  the  sector  led  by  Col. 
Francisco  Caamano,  many  diplomats  ac- 
credited in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  I 
can  include  my  country's  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, feel  that.  If  not  Col.  Francisco 
Caamaiio,  who  I  do  not  know  to  be  per- 
.sonally  a  Communist,  there  are  Indeed  nu- 
merous persons  on  his  side  that,  if  they  are 
not  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  are 
actively  in  favor  of  Fidel  Castro's  system  of 
government  or  political  purposes.  There  is 
such  a  tendency  in  the  opinion  of  many 
diplomats  I  spoke  to,  and  I  do  not  mention 
other  countries  in  order  not  to  commit  coun- 
tries represented  here.  They  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  on  that  side  there  are  many 
persons.  I  do  not  say  members  registered  In 
an  officially  organized  Communist  Party,  but 
persons  who  do  have  leanings  toward  a  well- 
known  trend  prevalent  In  Cuba. 

Shortly  afterward,  Ambassador  Penna 
Marinho,  of  Brazil,  answered  in  this 
way: 

I  should  like  to  add.  gentlemen,  that  with 
the  complete  collapse  of  public  authority — 
since  neither  the  forces  of  the  government 
Junta  of  Benoit,  Santana,  and  Saladin  nor 
those  of  Colonel  Caamafio  were  in  control  of 
the  situation — the  Dominican  State  prac- 
tically disappeared  as  a  juridical-political 
entity,  and  the  country  became  a  sort  of  no 
man's  land.  The  arsenal  had  been  given  to 
the  people  and  an  entire  disoriented  popula- 
tion of  adolescents  and  fanatics  was  taking 
up  modern  automatic  arms.  In  a  state  of 
excitation  that  was  further  exacerbated  by 
constant  radio  broadcasts  of  a  clearly  sub- 
versive character. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  I  am.  nor  does  any 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  believe 
that  he  is,  in  a  position  to  state  with 
assurance  that  the  movement  of  Colonel 
Caamano,    inspired    by    the    truly    popular 


figure  of  former  President  Bosch,  Is  a  clearly 
Communist  movement.  But  one  fact  1b 
certain:  in  view  of  the  real  anarchy  in  which 
the  country  has  been  engulfed  for  several 
days,  especially  the  capital  city,  where  bands 
of  snipers  have  been  sacking  and  killing  and 
obeying  no  one.  any  organized  group  that 
landed  on  the  Island  could  dominate  the 
situation. 

For  that  reason,  and  our  understanding 
coincides  with  that  of  a  majority  of  the 
'i'pasitions  of  the  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions accredited  there,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  agree  in  admitting  that  the 
Caamano  movement,  fortunately  truly 
democratic  in  Its  origins,  since  none  of  us 
sincerely  believes  that  Caamano  Is  a  Com- 
munist, could  be  rapidly  converted  Into  a 
Communist  Insurrection;  above  all  it  is  seen 
to  be  heading  toward  becoming  a  government 
of  that  kind,  susceptible  of  obtaining  the 
Svipport  and  the  assistance  of  the  great 
Marxist-Leninist  powers. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  believe 
that  Colonel  Caamaiio  and  his  closest  ad- 
visers are  Communists.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
entire  Caamano  movement  rests  upon  a  truly 
popular  basis,  by  certain  areas  escaping  from 
the  control  of  that  democratic  group  of 
leaders  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  that 
movement  to  be  diverted  from  Its  real  origins 
and  to  follow  the  oblique  plan  of  popular- 
based  movements,  which  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled by  clever  agents  and  experts  In  the 
art  of  transforming  democratic  popular 
movements  into  Marxist-Leninist  revolu- 
tions. 

The  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee, 
and  whose  government  voted  against  in- 
voking the  OAS  system  in  the  Dominican 
crisis,  asked  this  important  question: 

For  this  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  be 
competent  to  take  measures  to  bring  peace 
and  to  carry  forward  the  work  begun.  It  is 
necessary,  above  all,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
delegations,  to  ascertain  whether  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  situa- 
tion that  can  endanger  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  hemisphere.  This  is  the  re- 
quirement of  article  19  of  the  Charter  for 
carrying  out  collective  action  in  matters  that 
normally  are  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States. 

As  is  well  known  article  19  states:  "Meas- 
ures adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  do  not  constitute -ar^iolatlon  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  articlte  15  and  17," 
which  are  those  that  refer  to  noninterven- 
tion. Hence  my  delegation  believes  that  a 
pronouncement  must  be  made  by  this  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  to  the  effect  that  the 
events  In  the  Dominican  Republic  constitute 
a  situation  that  endangers  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere.  Departing  from 
that  basis,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  committee 
if  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  case, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Uruguayan  Ambassador's  question 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  controversy 
within  the  inter-American  system — that 
is,  whether  the  OAS  is  competent  to  deal 
with  Communist  subversion. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  Senators  read  all  the  responses  to 
this  question.  Here,  as  a  sample,  is  part 
of  the  response  by  Ambassador  Colombo, 
of  Argentina,  the  president  of  the  Special 
OAS  Committee: 

When,  among  the  powers  and  duties,  the 
duty  of  investigating  was  decided  upon,  I 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I  felt  the  same 
as  I  always  feel  whenever  an  investigating 
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committee  Is  named.  Generally  it  Investi- 
gates nothing;  few.  Indeed,  are  the  Investi- 
gating or  factfinding  committees  which.  In 
the  parliamentary  life  of  all  of  our  countries, 
show  any  fruitful  Jurisprudence  In  their  re- 
sults. 

But  this  investigating  committee  did  have 
the  possibility  of  good  results.  And  that  was 
because  it  was  aimed  at  two  fundamental 
objectives  that  were  governing  events  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  understood,  first, 
that  the  Investigation  was  to  determine  the 
scope  of  the  danger  resulting  from  tlie  events, 
which  are  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  Uruguay.  If  this  was  a  situa- 
tion that  did  not  threaten  the  peace,  we 
would  verify  that  immediately.  If  the  situa- 
tion was  under  the  control  of  groups  Intent 
on  stirring  up  tension  In  the  Americas,  in  a 
struggle  In  the  history  of  America,  which  is 
full  of  struggle  between  brothers,  in  this  in- 
corrigible vocation  that  is  periodically  writ- 
ten Into  the  history  of  our  countries,  that 
delays  the  advance  of  law  and  democracy, 
then  we  would  verify  It  immediately:  and  we 
have  verified  it.  This  could  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  struggle  confined  to  the  two  well- 
defined  groups. 

But  the  presence  of  those  uncontrollable 
factors,  which  I  urge  the  ambassadors  to 
analyze  In  detail.  In  the  evaluation  of  facts 
In  order  to  reach  conclusions,  they  are  going 
to  be  impressed,  as  we  ourselves  were  im- 
pressed, without  seeing  them;  they  have  be- 
come more  dangerous  than  the  groups  them- 
selves put  together.  To  my  mind,  they  have 
become  the  element  that  will  determine  the 
fate  of  what  is  going  to  be  done. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  OAS  recognizes  the  daui^ers 
inherent  in  the  Dominican  situation.  In 
the  process,  the  OAS  has  now  been  swept 
by  the  flood  of  events  to  face  up  to  its 
i-esponsibility  for  collective  security. 
Should  the  OAS  default,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  alternative  but  for  the 
United  States,  unilaterally,  to  pursue  its 
vital  interest  in  securing  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  Cormnunist  subversion. 

I  fervently  hope  that  matters  do  not 
come  to  that.  As  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  good  neighbor  policy,  including  the 
principle  of  nonintervention.  I  tirmly  be- 
lieve that  the  inter-American  system  rep- 
resents the  best  policy  for  all  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  to  apply  in  defending 
their  peace,  security,  and  independence. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  in  April  1961,  after  the 
abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion: 

Should  It  ever  appear  that  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican  doctrine  of  noninterference  merely  con- 
ceals or  excuses  a  policy  of  nonaction — if  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  should  fail  to 
meet  their  commitments  against  outside 
Communist  penetration — then  I  want  It 
clearly  understood  that  this  Government  will 
not  hesitate  in  meeting  Its  primary  obliga- 
tions, which  are  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Let  us  remember  that  U.S.  policy,  as 
designed  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Cordell  Hull,  had  two  prongs:  a 
commitment  to  nonintervention,  coupled 
with  a  responsibility  for  collective  meas- 
ures. 

I  assure  my  Latin  American  friends 
that  my  conviction  that  the  United  States 
should  refrain  from  intervening  in  their 
internal  affairs  remains  as  devoted  as  it 
was  during  my  struggle  to  get  the  United 
States  to  adopt  such  a  policy.  I  sympa- 
thize with  their  historical  fears  with  re- 
gard to  their  powerful  northern  neighbor. 
I  recognize  that  weakness  and  instability 


of  their  governmental  structures  make  It 
desirable  to  refrain  from  any  action 
which  might  exacerbate  their  domestic 
leftwing  forces.  Nevertheless.  I  would 
say  to  my  Latin  American  friends  that 
it  is  time  to  bury  the  ghosts  of  the  past. 
No  longer  can  they  afford  the  luxury  of 
using  the  United  States  as  a  whipping 
boy  for  long-past  offenses.  In  the  world 
today,  in  the  world  of  reality,  not  mem- 
ory, the  freedoms  which  Latin  Americans 
profess  to  cherish  are  threatened,  not  by 
the  United  States,  but  by  Communist 
forces.  It  would,  indeed,  be  tragic  if 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  were  forgotten 
in  the  rush  of  baseless  fears  which  long 
ago  should  have  been  put  to  rest. 

Mr.  President,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  stands  at  a  crossroads. 
It  can  go  forward  iiito  the  realities  of  the 
1960's,  or  it  can  become  paralyzed  by 
shibboleths  of  a  bytione  era. 

At  the  moment,  the  inter-American 
system  seems  to  be  gradually  inching 
forward.  The  special  committee,  whose 
opinions  I  include  in  today's  REcoRn.  rec- 
ognizes the  obligations  of  the  OAS  to 
assume  leadership  in  the  Dominican 
crisis.  Unhappily,  the  resistance  en- 
countered among  a  minority  of  the 
American  republics  has  delayed  swift  ac- 
tion. ATeanwhile,  evci-y  day.  eveiy  hour, 
every  minute  of  hesitation  complicates 
an  already  monumental  task  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  With  every  passing 
moment,  tempers  become  more  taut,  po- 
sitions harden,  and  lives  are  endangered. 
Dr.  Mora,  Secretary-General  of  the  OAS, 
who  remained  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, has  made  repeated  appeals  for  ac- 
tion. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  both  sides  in  the  present  conflict — 
both  Colonel  Caamaho  and  Colonel  Be- 
noit — expressed  to  the  OAS  Special  Com- 
mittee their  faith  in  the  inter-American 
system  and  their  desire  to  have  it  enter 
the  picture.  This  being  the  case,  there 
is  a  considerable  element  of  hope  that 
OAS  intervention  can  help  to  pacify  the 
comitiy  and  to  bring  it  to  the  point  of 
holding  democratic  elections  and  estab- 
lishing a  constitutional  government. 

I  lament  the  fact  that  the  formation 
of  a  special  commission  of  such  experi- 
enced Caribbean  senior  statesmen  as  for- 
mer Gov.  Murioz  Marin,  of  Puerto  Rico; 
Venezuelan  ex-President  Romulo  Betan- 
court:  and  former  Costa  Rican  President 
Jose  Plgueres,  was  opposed  by  a  few  Latin 
American  governments.  I  grant  that  aL' 
these  men  are  controversial  in  certain 
circles  in  Latin  America.  But  no  man 
has  achieved  distinction  without  causing 
some  controversy. 

In  fact,  seldom  does  a  man  of  char- 
acter, conviction,  and  high  purpose  es- 
cape the  label  of  "controversial." 
Nevei-theless,  there  are  many  other  able 
Latin  Americans  who  can  contribute  to 
the  construction  of  a  viable,  democratic 
government  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  was  happy  to  learn  that  two  eminent 
Ambassadors — Colombo,  of  Argentina; 
and  Garcia  Bauer,  of  Guatemala — have 
returned,  to  represent  the  OAS  on  the 
scene. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  urgent  that  the 
OAS  act  responsibly  and  quickly  to  end 
the  fighting  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
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and  to  supervise  a  disarmament  of  the 
ix)pulace.  So  long  as  the  two  opposing 
forces  face  each  other,  with  U.S.  marines 
in  the  middle,  there  is  an  ever  present 
danger  of  conflict  in  which  their  involve- 
ment would  further  diminish  the  chance 
of  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  would  fur- 
nish more  fuel  for  Communi.st  propa- 
ganda. 

But  the  t  stablishment  of  peace  will  not 
be  enough.  It  is  equally  important  that 
the  OAS  recognize  that  its  duty  goes 
beyond  the  rostoiation  of  peace.  Tian- 
quility  will  be  permanent  in  that  long- 
suffering  ishind  only  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  viable,  democratic  government 
President  Johnson  has  stated  that  this 
is  the  U.S.  aim,  that  the  United  States 
want.s  neither  a  dictatorship  of  the  left 
nor  a  dictatorship  of  the  right.  I  com- 
mend the  President ;  and  I  urge  that  the 
OAS  assume  lesponsibility  for  the 
achievement  of  this  dcsii-able  objective. 

The  job  will  be  arduous.  The  inheri- 
tance of  32  years  of  the  brutal  and  venal 
Trujillo  tyranny  is  still  with  us.  plus  the 
earlier  Dominican  history  of  alternating 
chaos  and  dictatorship.  This  must  be 
rooted  out  by  the  OAS,  so  that  the  Do- 
minican people  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  fully  in  the  citizenship  of 
a  democratic  nation.  Only  then  can  the 
hemispheie  be  hopeful  that  there  will 
not  be  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  the 
last  2  weeks. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Domini- 
can ciisis,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  ques- 
tion of  subversion  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere must  be  faced  squarely.  The 
inter-American  system,  the  pioduct  of 
75  years  of  painstaking  development,  and 
with  a  proud  record  of  achievement, 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  new  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  hemisphere  in 
1965. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tianslation  into  English  of  the  provi- 
sional text  of  the  minutes  of  the  fourth 
plenary  session  of  the  10th  meeting  of 
consultation  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minutes  op  the  Fourth  Plenary  Session 

(Closed) 
(Document  46  (Provisional)   May  7-8.  1965) 

Chairman:  His  Excellency  Ambassador 
GulUermo  Sevllla  Sacasa,  special  delegate 
from  Nicaragua. 

Secretary  general  of  the  meeting:  Dr,  Wil- 
liam Sanders. 

Present:  Their  Excellencies  Alfredo  Vaz- 
quez Carrlzosa  (Colombia).  Roque  J.  Y6dlce 
(Paraguay).  Alejandro  Magnet  (Chile),  Ra- 
m6n  de  Clairmont  Duenas  (El  Salvador), 
Rodrlgo  Jacome  M.  (Ecuador),  Juan  Bautista 
de  Lavalle  (Peru).  Rlcardo  A.  Midence  (Hon- 
duras), Enrique  Tejera  Paris  (Venezuela), 
Jos6  Antonio  Bonllla  AtUes  (Dominican  Re- 
public). Humberto  Calamarl  G.  (Panama). 
Raul  Dlez  de  Medina  (Bolivia),  Rlcardo  M. 
Colombo  (Argentina).  Carlos  Garcia  Bauer 
(Guatemala),  Rafael  de  la  CoUna  (Mexico), 
Gonzalo  J.  Faclo  (Costa  Rica).  Emlllo  N. 
Orlbe  (Uruguay).  Ellsworth  Bunker  (United 
Sutes).  Fern  D.  Baguldy  (Haiti),  Ilmar 
Penna  Marinho  (Brazil) . 

Also  present  at  the  meeting  was  Mr.  San- 
tiago Ortiz,  assistant  secretary  general  of 
the  meeting  of  consultation. 

Recording  secretary :  Jos6  F.  Martinez. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMIITEK 

The  President.  Your  Excellencies,  I  have 
the  honor  of  opening  the  fourth  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  10th  meeting  of  consultation  of 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  which  has  been 
called  for  the  principal  purpose  of  receiving 
a  confidential  report  from  His  Excellency. 
Ambassador  Ricardo  M.  Colombo,  Repre- 
sentative of  Argentina  and  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  that  went  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  which  has  prepared  a 
confidential  report.  Ambassador  Colombo 
addressed  the  following  note  to  me  today: 

"Your  Excellency,  I  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  to  you  the  first  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  10th  meeting  of 
consultation  of  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  member  states  of  the  Organization.  I 
respectlully  request  you  to  direct  that  this 
report  be  distributed  to  the  Special  Dele- 
gates to  this  Meeting  of  Consultation.  Ac- 
cept, Sir.  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. Ricardo  M.  Colombo,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Argentine,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee." 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  express  to  His  Ex- 
cellency   Ambassador    Rlcardo    M.    Colombo 
and  to  his  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Committee,   Their    Excellencies   Ambassador 
nmar  Penna  Marinho,  of  Brazil,  Ambassa- 
dor Alfredo  Vazquez  Carrlzosa.  of  Colombia, 
Ambassador  Carlos  Garcia  Bauer,  of  Guate- 
mala,   and    Ambassador    Prank    Morrlce,    of 
Panan-ia,  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  especially  of  all  of  theh-  colleagues, 
for  the  magnificent  and  efficient  work  they 
have  done  In  carrying  out  the  delicate  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  them  by  the  Meeting.     We 
have  followed  their  work  with  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  interest,  and  feel  proud  of 
having   appointed   them;    and   we   are   sure 
that  the  Americas,  our  people  and  our  gov- 
ernments, applaud  that  work,  and  this  Meet- 
ing expresses  its  appreciation  and  praise  for 
it.     In    accordance    with    the    Regulations, 
plenary  sessions  are  public.     When  I  spoke 
this  morning  with  our  colleague  Chairman 
of  the  Conunlttee,  It  seemed  to  me  appro- 
priate that  this  meeting  be  closed,  precisely 
because  the  report  to  be  presented  by  Am- 
bassador Colombo,  in  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  which  he  Is  Chairman,  is.  precisely, 
of  a  confidential  nature.     This  decision  by 
the  Chair,  that  this  meeting  be  closed,  I  am 
sure  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives,   I  am  happy  that  everyone  agrees 
that  this   meeting  should  be  closed.    This 
will  be  recorded  in  the  minutes.     I  recognize 
the  Ambasador  of  Argentina,  His  Excellency 
Rlcardo  Colombo.  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee,  so  that  he  may  be  good  enough 
to  present  the  report  referred  to  In  the  note 
I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  this  morning. 
The  Ambassador  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Ar- 
gentina). Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  make  clear,  before  be- 
ginning to  read  the  report,  that  It  begins 
by  referring  to  the  very  time  of  our  arrival, 
or  rather,  to  our  departure  from  Washington, 
for  which  reason  we  do  not  record  here  the 
fact,  which  we  do  wish  to  point  out,  that  at 
the  time  of  our  arrival,  and  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS, 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Doctor  Mora,  was  already 
there  carrying  out  his  duties,  regarding 
which  he  will  give  his  own  report. 

I  Reads  the  first  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee 1  • 

Mr.  Colombo.  May  the  meeting  consider 
the  report  to  have  been  presented  in  behalf 
of  the  Committee  duly  appointed.     Thank 


'  The  first  report  of  the  Special  Committee, 
with  the  corrections  Indicated  below  by  the 
Special  Delegate  of  Guatemala  and  accepted 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  has 
been  published  as  Document  47  of  the  meet- 
ing. 


you   very  much,   Mr.  President,   thank  you 
very  much,  gentlemen. 

The  Presu)ent.  I  take  note  of  what  Am- 
bassador Colombo  has  just  said,  and,  clearly, 
we  have  been  most  pleased  with  the  report. 
Your  Excellencies  will  have  noticed  its  fine 
quality. 

Mr.  GARcfA  Bauer  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
Guatemala) .  If  the  President  will  allow  me, 
I  should  like  to  recommend  to  all  the  Dele- 
gates that  they  take  the  following  note  with 
respect  to  the  document  that  contains  the 
report  of  the  Committee  that  has  Just  been 
read,  and  has  also  just  been  distributed, 
pardon  me.  On  page  9  there  are  certain 
errors  that  were  made  In  transferring  the 
text  to  the  stencil.  In  the  last  line  on  that 
page,  where  it  says  "guardia  de  policia  mill- 
tar"  the  word  "mixta"  should  be  added,  so 
that  it  will  say  "una  guardia  de  policia  mill- 
tar  mixta."  On  page  12,  in  the  next  to  the 
last  line  from  the  bottom,  where  it  says  "y  de 
que  6sta  mantendria,"  it  should  say  "y  de 
que  mantendria  los  contactos."  On  page 
13,  at  the  end  of  the  second  para- 
graph, it  is  necessary  to  add  "En  la  ultima 
parte  de  la  entrevlsta  estuvo  presente  el  Gen- 
eral Wessin  y  Wessln  a  sollcitud  de  la  Com- 
ision."  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  And  on 
page  26,  In  the  second  paragraph,  where  it 
says  "la  resoluclon  del  30  de  abril"  it  should 
be  "resoluclon  del  1.°  de  mayo."  [These  cor- 
rections were  taken  into  account  before  the 
English  text  of  the  document  was  issued.) 
The  President.  The  Chairman  asks  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Committee 
whether  they  accept  and  consider  incorpo- 
rated in  the  text  of  their  valuable  report  the 
observations  made  by  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  fully 
accept  them,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  re- 
ceive a  second  edition  of  this  report  contain- 
ing precisely  the  amendments  already  ac- 
cepted by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  GARciA  Bauer.  Mr.  President,  they  are 
not  things  to  accept,  but  rather  the  question 
is  that  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  these 
points  were  omitted. 

The  President.  That  Is  just  what  I  was 
referring  to,  that  the  Chairtnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  precisely  accepted  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  omitted  matter,  the  clarifying  of 
the  points.  He  has  accepted,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  in  behalf  of  all  Its  members, 
that  the  observations  should  be  taken  Into 
account  in  the  new  edition  that  is  to  be 
made  of  the  report.  In  other  words,  they 
are  corrections  of  form. 

Mr.  Garcia  Bauer.  No,  Mr,  President, 
those  are  not  corrections  of  form,  they  are 
omissions  made  in  copying  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

The  President.  Precisely,  the  Chair  was 
mistaken,  they  are  omissionB  of  form,  pre- 
cisely. Gentlemen  of  the  Special  Committee, 
the  report,  which  has  Just  been  read  by  your 
distinguished  Chairman,  Ambassador  Ricar- 
do M.  Colombo,  of  Argentina,  reveals  a  Job 
done  that  the  Chair  would  describe  as  ex- 
traordinary, very  worthy  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  the  personal  capabilities 
of  the  distinguished  Ambassadors  who  make 
up  this  historic  Committee  on  the  Inter- 
American  system.  Being  extraordinary,  It  is 
a  Job  worthy  of  our  appreciation,  of  the 
appreciation  of  this  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion and  of  those  of  us  who  are  honored  to 
call  ourselves  colleagues  of  the  Ambassadors 
who  make  up  the  Special  Committee.  In 
saying  this,  I  am  honored  to  confirm  to  you 
what  I  said  to  His  Excellency  Ambassador 
Rlcardo  Colombo  in  the  message  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  address  to  him  today,  which 
reads: 

"The  Honorable  Rlcardo  M.  Colombo, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign   Affairs:     I   am   pleased   to   express 


to  you  and  to  your  coUagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  established  by  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs the  appreciation  of  the  Meeting  for  the 
prompt  and  interesting  information  fur- 
nished in  your  two  messages  received  on 
May  3  and  4.  The  Meeting  has  taken  note 
of  the  messages  and  hopes  that  the  important 
tasks  being  undertaken  with  such  dedication 
and  efficiency  may  soon  be  completed  with 
full  success.  Accept.  Sir.  the  renewed  as- 
surances of  my  highest  consideration.  Se- 
villa-Sacasa,  President  of  the  10th  meeting." 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  Informing  you 
regarding  a  communication  the  Chair  has  re- 
ceived from  His  Excellency  Emanuel  Clarizio. 
Papal  Nuncio,  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic.     It  reads: 

"GulUermo  SevlUa-Sacasa,  President  of  the 
Tenth  meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs" — this  communication  is 
dated  May  5 — "I  thank  you  with  deep 
emotion  for  message  Your  Excellency  sent 
me  on  behalf  of  Tenth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
have  sincere  hopes  that  providential  assist- 
ance by  Organization  of  American  States 
quickly  begun  in  Santo  Domingo  by  Secre- 
tary General  Mora  and  happily  assumed  by 
Special  Committee  of  worthy  members 
headed  by  Ambassador  Colombo  will  soon 
■achieve  for  the  beloved  Dominican  nation  the 
humanitarian  Ideals  of  peace  and  well-being 
that  inspire  that  high  and  noble  institution." 
It  is  signed  by  Emanual  Clarizio,  Papal 
Nuncio  of  His  Holiness. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  naturally  this 
meeting  is  of  a  closed  nature,  which  indi- 
cates that,  at  the  proper  time,  a  public 
plenary  session  should  be  held,  in  order  pub- 
licly to  take  cognizance  once  again  of  the 
text  of  the  report  and  the  opinions  expressed 
regarding  it.  It  seems  logical  for  the  first 
step  to  be  to  obtain  the  second  edition,  as 
I  call  it,  of  this  report,  in  which  the  omitted 
matter  so  correctly  mentioned  by  our  col- 
league from  Guatemala  will  appear :  in  order 
that  the  General  Committee  of  the  Meeting 
of  Consultation  may  take  cognizance  of  the 
report  and  then  submit  its  decision  on  it  to 
the  plenary.  This  is  what  the  Chair  has  to 
report  on  the  matter  for  the  present,  but 
naturally,  we  would  like  In  this  closed  meet- 
ing, in  the  private  atmosphere  in  which  we 
are  now.  to  hear  some  expression  by  some 
distinguished  Representative  on  the  text  of 
the  report  that  was  read  by  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  General  Committee. 
The  representative  of  Mexico.  Ambassador 
de  la  Collna,  has  asked  for  the  floor,  and  I 
recognize  him. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Colin  A  (the  Special  Delegate 
of  Mexico).  First  of  all  I  wish  to  express,  or 
rather,  join  in  the  comments  that  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  made  in  appreciation  and 
deep  recognition  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  we  took  the  liberty  to 
appoint.  In  recognition  of  not  only  this  won- 
derful report  they  have  presented  us,  but 
also  the  efforts  they  doubtlessly  have  made 
under  most  difficult  conditions  and  with 
great  efficiency  and  dignity.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  It 
would  be  possible  to  ask  some  questions,  es- 
pecially since  we  are  meeting  in  executive 
session,  for  clearly  our  governments  surely 
are  going  to  want  to  know  the  very  learned 
opinion  of  our  distinguished  representatives 
regarding  some  aspects  touched  on  only 
Incidentally  in  this  most  Interesting  report, 
with  the  reservation,  naturally,  that  perhaps 
In  a  later  session,  also  secret,  we  could  elabor- 
ate on  some  other  aspects  that,  for  the 
moment,  escape  us.  Would  that  be  possible, 
Mr.  President? 

The  President.  I  believe  the  question  is 
very  important.  The  President  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  question  put  by  the 
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Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  re- 
garding our  taking  advantage  of  this  execu- 
tive session  to  ask  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee some  questions. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  ask  for  the  floor,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  President.  You  have  the  floor,  Mr. 
Ambassador. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  Committee  is  ready  to 
answer.  Insofar  as  It  can.  any  questions  the 
representatives  of  the  sister  republics  of  the 
Americas  wish  to  ask  its  members. 

The  President.  Very  well.  Is  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Mexico  satisfied?    You  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  For  the  time  being  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  possible,  after  having 
listened  closely  to  everything  our  distin 
guished  colleague,  the  Representative  of  Ar- 
gentina, has  told  us.  I  have  the  perhaps  mis- 
taken impression,  from  the  technique  as  well 
as  from  the  quick  reading  I  was  giving  this 
document  we  Just  corrected,  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  certain  consensus  between  the 
opposing  sides  as  to  the  possible  elimination 
of  the  generals.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but 
it  seems  to  follow  from  thac  reading  and 
from  this  Idea  that  on  both  sides  the  colonels 
were  more  or  less  disposed  to  create,  let  us 
say,  a  high  command  other  than  the  one  that 
has  remained  thus  far.  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  you  gentlemen  to  elabo- 
rate on  this,  or  whether  you  simply  have  no 
ideas  on  the  matter. 

The  President.  Would  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  like  to  respond  to  the  concern  of 
the  Representative  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  Colombo.  With  great  pleasure.  As  the 
report  states.  Mr.  President,  the  request  to 
exclude  the  seven  military  men.  whose  names 
I  have  read  in  the  Committee's  report,  was  a 
complaint  by  the  junta  led  by  Colonel  Ca- 
amaiao  and  transmitted  by  the  Committee  to 
the  military  junta  led  by  Colonel  Benolt. 
The  Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  furthermore,  is 
clearly  written,  and  the  stamped  signatures 
of  the  parties  ratifying  It  are  affixed.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  responded  to  the  concern  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA.  Another  point  now.  If  I 
may. 

The  President.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA.  I  would  like  to  know.  If 
this  Is  also  possible,  whether  the  distin- 
guished representatives  could  give  us  their 
impressions  regarding  the  degree  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  In  the  rebel  or  constitu- 
tional forces,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them.  For  example,  there  was  the  reference 
to  this  Frenchman  •  •  •  who  came  from 
Indochina,  and  who  trains  frog  men  •  •  • 
etc.;  perhaps  there  la  some  thought  that  this 
person  might  have  close  ties,  for  example. 
with  other  Communists;  or  do  they  have  the 
impression  at  least  that,  in  the  high  com- 
mand of  that  group,  the  rebel  group,  there 
is  now  definite  and  significant  Communist 
leadership.     Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Colombo.  As  for  myself,  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  not  as  Chairman,  have  no 
objection  to  answering  the  question  by  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico,  but  as  a  matter  of 
procedure  for  answers,  I  wish  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Chairman  to  speak  In 
general  terms  In  order  not  to  deny  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee  their 
legitimate  right  to  answer  as  members  of  the 
Committee,  which  we  all  are;  that  is.  I  would 
not  want  to  be  monopolizing  the  answers  be- 
cause, without  prejudice  to  a  given  answer, 
we  can  give  another  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  give  the  reply 
that,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  given.  Thus, 
In  order  to  respect  fair  treatment  and  not 
find  myself  In  the  middle  of  the  violent  and 
Inelegant  position  of  monopolizing  the  an- 
swers— and  I  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee whether  some  of  them  want  to  answer, 
because  I,  for  my  part,  will  indeed  answer. 
Then  I  ask  you  to  give  the  fioor  first  to  Am- 
bassador Vazquez  Carrlzosa,  of  Colombia. 


The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  Colom- 
bia, member  of  the  Special  Committee,  will 
answer  the  question  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Carrizosa  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
Colombia K  Mr.  President,  the  Representa- 
tive of  Mexico  asks  what  the  opinion  Is. 
I  will  state  mine,  because  I  am  not  going 
to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  as 
to  the  degree  of  Communist  Infiltration  on 
both  sides.  Of  course,  the  question  must 
refer  to  the  command  or  sector  led  by  Colonel 
Francisco  CaamaAo,  because  I  do  not  think 
It  refers  to  any  Communist  leanings  by  Gen- 
eral Wessln  y  Wessln.  Colonel  Saladln  or 
any  of  his  colleagues.  With  regard  to  the 
sector  led  by  Colonel  Francisco  Caamaiio. 
many  diplomats  accredited  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  I  can  include  my  country's 
diplomatic  representative,  feel  that.  If  not 
Colonel  Francisco  Caamaiio,  whom  I  do  not 
know  to  be  personally  a  Communist,  there 
are  indeed  numerous  persons  on  his  side 
that.  If  they  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  are  actively  In  favor  of  Fidel 
Castro's  system  of  government  or  political 
purposes.  There  Is  such  a  tendency  In  the 
opinion  of  many  diplomats  I  spoke  to,  and 
I  do  not  mention  other  countries  In  order 
not  to  commit  countries  represented  here. 
They  are  firmly  convinced  that  on  that  side 
there  are  many  persons,  I  do  not  say  mem- 
bers registered  In  an  officially  organized  Com- 
munist Party,  but  persons  who  do  have  lean- 
ings toward  a  well-known  trend  is  prevalent 
In  Cuba. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador. 

The  President.  Does  any  member  of  the 
Committee  wish  to  add  to  the  answer  re- 
quested by  the  Representative  of  Mexico? 
Is  the  Representative  of  Mexico  now  satisfied 
with  the  Information  given  to  him?  The 
Ambass.idor  of  Guatemala. 

Mr.  Colombo.  If  the  President  will  allow 
me,  I  do  not  know  what  system  the  President 
may  have  to  gauge  the  kind  of  questions. 
The  PREsmrNT.  Well,  your  Excellency  said 
that  he  wanted  his  colleagues  to  participate 
in  the  answers  In  their,  let  us  say.  personal 
status.  In  order  to  distribute  the  task  of 
answering,  and.  naturally,  the  President  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  your  Excellency  had  In- 
vited his  colleague  from  Colombia  to  answer 
the  question  put  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico.  I,  by  way  of  courtesy,  am  asking 
your  Excellency  whether  any  other  col- 
leagues would  like  to  express  their  opinions 
on  the  same  question  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  asked.  I  request  your  Excellency  to 
tell  me  whether  any  other  of  his  colleagues 
would  like  to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  am  going  to  add  very  little, 
of  course,  to  what  the  Ambassador  of  Co- 
lombia, with  his  accustomed  brilliance,  has 
just  said,  by  saying  that  this  report,  affirmed 
by  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  is  public  and  well  known 
to  any  one  who  cares  to  make  inquiry.  But 
despite  the  respect  that  I  owe  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish this  In  precise  terms — for  I  was  con- 
cerned as  much  as  was  the  Ambassador  with 
being  able  to  verify  this  question — I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  source:  and  we  spoke  with  the 
different  men  who  were  In  this  rebel  group- 
ing and,  a  notable  thing,  from  the  head  of 
the  revolution.  Colonel  Caamafio,  to  some 
one  known  as  Minister  of  the  Presidency, 
they  recognized  that  they  were  their  great 
problem,  they  explained  to  a  certain  extent 
briefly  the  process  of  the  history  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  they  confessed  to  us 
how  gradually  a  number  of  elements  were 
being  Incorporated  with  them  whom  they 
called  communists,  and  that  their  problem 
was  to  avoid  Infiltration  for  the  purpose  of 
springing  a  surprise  and  seizing  control. 
They  said  this  clearly,  and  even  at  one 
point — I  In  the  sometime  difficult  task  of 
dividing    this    formal    nomination    of    the 


chairmanship  in  which  there  Is  no  merit 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  else,  because 
perhaps  In  the  other  four  members  there  is 
much  talent  for  doing  what  the  chairman 
did— I  spoke  with  Colonel  Caamafio  and 
asked  him  In  a  friendly  way  whether  he  hon- 
estly believed  that  such  Infiltration  existed 
He  confirmed  this  to  me,  bqt  he  gave  me  the 
Impression  that  he  had  the  courage  to  face 
It.  He  said  to  me:  "They  are  not  going  to 
grab  the  movement,  and  my  concern  is  that 
In  their  losing  the  possibility  of  control,  they 
have  stayed  behind  the  snipers,  today  there 
are  those  that  do  not  wish  a  solution  for  the 
Dominican  Republic,"  and  already  he  put 
the  political  label  on  a  good  part  of  the 
snipers  on  both  sides?  It  should  be  said, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  that  you  will  understand 
the  extent  of  responsibility  of  the  answers 
and  the  depth  of  the  questions,  and  I  would 
like  to  satisfy  your  own  concern;  but  I  have 
fulfilled  with  loyalty  by  reporting  the  con- 
versiitlon  to  you  objectively,  telling  you  that 
I  believe  that  those  who  have  the  answer  to 
this  question  Is  to  be  found  among  the  ac- 
tors, the  protagonists  of  this  hour  who  are 
living  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  is 
what  I  wanted  to  say  now.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President.  Very  well.  Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  DE  LA  CoLiNA.  Mr.  Ambassador  of  Co- 
lombia, I  greatly  value  this  reply;  I  wanted 
both,  but  naturally  with  reference  to  the 
reply  whereby  you  explain  one  more  aspect 
Many  thanks,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  President.  Would  the  Ambassador 
of  Guatemala  like  to  say  something  on  the 
question  put  by  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico? 

Mr.  QARciA  Batjer  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
Guatemala).  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  mo- 
ment, no;  certainly  this  point  was  discussed 
In  the  Committee;  the  Committee  also  had 
a  series  of  things,  and  since  there  is  not  yet 
any  criterion  of  the  Committee,  I  do  not  for 
the  moment  wish  to  present  any  viewpoint. 

The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  Bra- 
zil. 

Mr.  Penna  Marinho  (the  Special  Delegate 
of  Brazil).  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
corroborate  the  statements  made  by  my  col- 
leagues from  Colombia  and  Argentina,  and 
add  one  more  aspect  that  I  believe  could 
help  to  clarify  the  approach  that  could  be 
given  to  the  problem.  I  should  like  to  add. 
gentlemen,  that  with  the  complete  collapse 
of  public  authority — since  neither  the  forces 
of  the  Government  Junta  of  Benolt,  San- 
tana,  and  Saladin  nor  those  of  Colonel  Caa- 
mafio were  in  control  of  the  situation— the 
Dominican  state  practically  disappeared  as  a 
juridical-political  entity,  and  the  country 
became  a  sort  of  no  man's  land.  The 
arsenal  had  been  given  to  the  people  and  an 
entire  disoriented  population  of  adolescents 
and  fanatics  was  taking  up  modern  auto- 
matic arms.  In  a  state  of  excitation  that  was 
fiuther  exacerbated  by  constant  radio 
broadcasts  of  a  clearly  subversive  character. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  I  am.  nor  does  any 
of  the  members  of  this  Committee  believe 
that  he  Is,  In  a  position  to  state  with  assur- 
ance that  the  movement  of  Colonel  Caa- 
maiio, inspired  by  the  truly  popular  figure 
of  former  President  Bosch,  Is  a  clearly  com- 
munist movement.  But  one  fact  Is  certain: 
In  view  of  the  real  anarchy  In  which  the 
country  has  been  engulfed  for  several  days, 
especially  the  capital  city,  where  bands  of 
snipers  have  been  sacking  and  killing  and 
obeying  no  one,  any  organized  group  that 
landed  on  the  Island  could  dominate  the 
situation.  For  that  reason,  and  our  under- 
standing coincides  with  that  of  a  majority 
of  the  depositions  of  the  chiefs  of  diplo- 
matic missions  accredited  there,  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  agree  In  admit- 
ting that  the  Caamafio  movement,  fortu- 
nately truly  democratic  In  Its  origins,  since 
none  of  us  sincerely  believes  that  Caamafio 
Is  a  communist,  could  be  rapidly  converted 
Into  a  communist  Insurrection;  above  n'l  It 
Is  seen  to  be  heading  toward  becoming  a 
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government  of  that  kind,  susceptible  of  ob- 
wining  the  support  and  the  assistance  of 
the  great  Marxist-Leninist  powers.  There- 
fore Mr.  President,  we  do  not  believe  that 
colonel  Caamafio  and  his  closest  advisors 
are  communists.  Meanwhile,  as  the  entire 
Caamafio  movement  rests  upon  a  truly  popu- 
lar basis,  by  certain  areas  escaping  from  the 
control  of  that  democratic  group  of  leaders 
It  would  be  quite  possible  for  that  movement 
to  be  diverted  from  Its  real  origins  and  to 
follow  the  oblique  plan  of  popular-based 
movements,  which  can  be  easily  controlled 
hy  clever  agents  and  experts  In  the  art  of 
transforming  democratic  popul6j  movements 
Into  Marxist-Leninist  revolutions.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of 
Ecuador,  Ambassador  Jacome,  has  requested 
the  floor. 

Mr.    Jacome     (the     Special     Delegate     of 
Ecuador).    I  wish  to  adhere  with  all  sin- 
cerity  and    warmth    to    the    words    of    the 
Representative     of     Mexico,     praising     the 
selflessness  and  the   arduous   work   as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee performed  its  functions,  and  for  hav- 
ing succeeded,  by  the  time  of  Its  departure, 
in  leaving  a  somewhat  more  favorable  situa- 
tion than   the  one   It  found   upon   arrival. 
Now  that  we  are  asking  for  the  opinions  of 
the  distinguished   colleagues  on  the   Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  know  If  they  have 
any  impression  as  to  a  formula,  or  If  there 
is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  two  factions 
to  bring  about   peace  by   transforming  the 
cease-fire,  the  truce,  into  a  peace  that  will 
permit    the    political    organization    of    the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  natural  process 
that  should  be  followed  in  order  to  have  a 
constitutionally  stable  system.    It  has  been 
gratifying  to  hear  this  opinion,  at  least  on 
one  side,  that  the   so-called   constitutional 
government  of  Colonel  Caamano  Is  certain 
that  It  can  at  a  given  moment  control  and 
capture  the  Infiltrators  that  are  determined 
to  block  peace,  and.  In  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  situation,  to  continue  the  chaos 
that  has  prevailed  In  Santo  Domingo  up  to 
now.    But  if  that  command  hopes  to  keep 
and  Is  confident  that  it  can  keep  control  it 
Is  natural  that  whatever  the  command  thinks 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  formula 
for  stable  peace  through  an  understanding 
with    the    others — the     present    enemies — 
would  be  very  useful   and   constructive  to 
know  because  we  would  then,  with  a  little 
tenacity,  through  friendly,  fraternal  media- 
tion, have  a  favorable  prospect  of  arriving, 
within  a  reasonably  short  time,  at  an  un- 
derstanding  between   the    two   combatants. 
This  would  be  the  best  guarantee  that  the 
Americas,  as  well  as  the  Dominican  Republic, 
could  have  that  those  Infiltrators  and  those 
elements  that  wish  the  chaos  to  continue, 
would  be  eliminated  and   hence   definitely 
neutralized. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  opinion  the 
Committee  formed,  after  It  succeeded  In  talk- 
ing with  the  parties  In  conflict,  what  im- 
pression does  It  have  of  the  opinion  or  of 
the  formulas  or  of  the  hopes  they  have  re- 
garding a  final  agreement  that  may  return 
the  situation  to  normal. 

The  President.  Would  the  Committee  like 
to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Ecuador?  One  of  the  colleagues 
on  the  Conunlttee;  the  Chairman,  Ambas- 
sador Garcia  Bauer,  Ambassador  Vdzquez 
Carrizosa,  Ambassador  Penna  Marinho,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Ambassador 
Colombo,  in  his  capacity  as  Representative  of 
Argentina? 

Mr.  Colombo.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  question 
that  I  shall  answer  with  the  greatest  Amerl- 
c^st  feeling.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  deny, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  gentlemen,  that  I  also,  like 
the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  have  confessed  to 
him  that  I  shared  and  still  share  the  concern 
expressed  In  his  question  and  that,  perhaps. 
It  was  the  question  that  caused  me  the  great- 


est concern.  The  most  urgent  problem  when 
we  left  was  not  to  find  Ideological  banners 
distinguishing  the  parties,  but  to  put  an 
end  to  the  confilct  that  was  already  becom- 
ing bloody  and  that  could  become  a  blood 
bath  In  the  Americas.  We  talked  with 
the  two  parties  and  believe  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  at  first  had  the  feeling  that  law  was 
dead;  It  was  chaos  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. We  all  shared  it — all  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  military  advisers,  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat,  our  civilian  advisers — and 
when  we  arrived  we  found  chaos,  such  as  we 
had  never  seen  or  even  imagined.  I  felt  that 
law  did  not  exist,  and  we  all  thought  there 
was  little  hope  that  they  wanted  to  find  a 
solution  that  would  be  feasible,  despite  the 
moral  authority  that  we  represented.  We 
were  only  a  very  few,  as  men,  as  individuals, 
but  we  bore  the  weight  of  the  historic  tradi- 
tion of  the  system  whose  75th  anniversary 
we  celebrated,  and  this  Inspired  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  From  the  first  man 
of  the  rebel  band  with  whom  we  spoke,  Colo- 
nel Caamafio,  to  the  first  man  with  whom 
we  spoke  from  the  Command  of  the  Military 
Junta,  Colonel  Benolt,  we  found  that  they 
were  both  weary  of  the  confilct  that  dark- 
ened the  Americas.  We  found  in  both  of 
them  a  desire  to  achieve  peace  that  was  equal 
to  ours. 

It  would  be  untrue,  Mr.  President,  If  I  were 
to  say  that  I  found  the  wish  to  continue  the 
fight  at  this  stage  of  the  tragedy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  There  was  a  longing 
for  peace  and  we  were  caught  in  the  enthusi- 
asm to  achieve  It.  But  we  were  completely 
surprised,  Mr.  Ambassador,  by  something 
more  Important  than  this  objective  which  Is 
essentially  what  we  all  desire;  the  two  parties 
said  that  the  solution  lay  In  the  inter- 
Amerlcan  system.  Nobody  assumed  the  right 
to  Impose  peace  because — and  let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding — the  side  that  wishes  to 
triumph  in  Santo  Domingo  is  stabbing  the 
sister  republic.  Both  factions  understood  the 
intensity  of  the  tragedy  that  was  unfolding 
In  Santo  Domingo:  both  placed  their  faith 
in  the  inter-American  system. 

During  the  course  of  conversations,  when 
all  members  of  the  Committee  asked  them  If 
they  would  be  faithful  to  remaining  within 
the  system,  they  answered  yes;  with  all  their 
faith.  But  It  was  more  than  that,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador: It  was  what  Colonel  Caamano  said, 
voluntarily.  A  newsman  asked  him,  "If  your 
cause  was  denounced  in  the  United  Nations, 
what  would  you  do?"  and  he  confessed  to  us 
that  he  answered  that  he  would  in  no  way 
accept  that  channel  because  he  was  within 
the  system  and  the  answer  had  to  be  found 
within  the  system.  For  that  reason  he  was 
happy  to  see  the  committee  sent  by  the  OAS. 
He  placed  his  faith  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  find  the  solution.  And 
when  we  spoke  with  Colonel  Benolt  he  gave 
us  the  same  affirmation;  his  faith  is  In  the 
system. 

I  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  the  agony  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  this  system  that 
among  ourselves  we  have  talked  so  much  of 
strengthening  was  more  alive  than  ever  and 
In  an  hour  of  testing.  In  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  more  fierce  than  any  I  remember 
within  the  system,  I  could  see  that  both  sides 
felt  this  to  be  the  only  possible  solution  that 
could  maintain  peace  in  the  Americas.  Both 
took  into  account  the  possibility  that  It  was 
being  compromised:  they  knew  that  the 
peace  of  the  hemisphere  might  be  endan- 
gered if  the  conflict  wasn't  soon  stopped. 
This,  Mr.  Ambassador,  is  what  I  can  tell  you, 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  I  look  to  the 
system  for  the  solution  just  as  all  of  \is  are 
going  to  look,  and  you  will  see  that  the  sys- 
tem win  find  that  solution. 

The    President.    The    Representative    of 

Guatemala  will  contribute  to  the  answer  that 

the  Representative  of  Ecuador  has  requested. 

Mr.  GarcIa  Bauer.     Mr.  President,  I  wish 

to  add  a  few  words  to  what  the  Ambassador 


of  Argentina  has  said.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador. 
I,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  as  Am- 
bassador of  Guatemala,  confirm  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina, 
as  to  the  faith  that  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem can  help  in  solving  the  problem  that,  so 
unfortunately.   Is   faced    In   the   Dominican 
Republic  today.     Obviously,  that  country  is 
weary  of  struggle  and  would  like  to  arrive 
at  some  solution.    I,   at  least,  found  that 
there  certainly  Is  a  basic  desire  to  reach  an 
understanding  between  the  parties  and  over- 
come   present    difficulties.    We    were    sur- 
prised, for  example,  when  we  began  conver- 
sations with  the  Rebel  Commander,  that  a 
colQnel  was  present  who  was  a  liaison  officer 
between  the  Military  Junta  of  San  Isidro  and 
the    Papal    Ntmclo.    And    the    manner    in 
which  he  was  treated,  by  Colonel  Caamafio 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Rebel 
Command,  surprised  us  because  he  was  in  a 
group  completely  opposed  to  the  one  he  rep- 
resented.    We  did  not  see  the  hatred  that 
might  have  been  expected  in  such  circum- 
stances.    We  can  bear  witness,  therefore,  to 
that  deference,  to  the  treatment  that  was 
shown.    Also  the  Rebel  Commander  offered 
to  the  Committee  itself  to  deliver  about  500 
prisoners  so  that  it  might  take  charge  of 
them;   that  is,  acts  such  as  these  indicate 
how  they  wish  to  end  this  situation  that  is 
dividing  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic; from  these  acts,  and  from  others  that  we 
have  seen,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
at  bottom  there  is  a  desire,  a  keen  desire  to 
reach  an  understanding.    The  question  is  to 
find   the   formula  for   making   this  under- 
standing a  reality. 

The  President.  Other  representatives 
have  asked  to  speak.  I  ask  the  members  of 
the  Committee  if  any  of  them  wishes  to  join 
in  the  reply  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Representative  of  Ecuador.  The  Repre- 
sentative of  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Jacome.  Yes,  thank   you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   I  am  infinitely  grateful  for  this  reply 
which  is  truly  promising  because  it  has  con- 
firmed   the    suspicion    that    every    human 
being  has  who  knows  the  tragedy  of  a  civil 
war;    that  those  persons  who  have  stained 
their  country  with  blood  and  caused  so  many 
deaths,   who   have   seen   so  much  suffering 
and  caused  so  much  suffering,  would  now 
have  reached   the   moment   of   longing  for 
peace  and  perhaps  each  of  them  feeling  re- 
morse for  the  sufferings  and  the  misfortunes 
they   have   caused.     This   Is   an   eminently 
human  reaction  that  we  all   know.     But  I 
am  equally  satisfied  to  hear  that  both  parties 
rest  their  faith  In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem, but  I  have  now  seen  a  report,  a  report 
concerning  the  statements  made  by  Colonel 
Caamafio  to  the  effect  that  he  will  not  accept 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Force  established  by  the 
last  resolution  of  this  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  also  seems 
that  Colonel  Caamafio  and  his  partisans  have 
not  accepted  the  present  state  of  affairs,  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  In  Santo  Domingo. 
Hence,  would  not  perhaps  Colonel  Caamafio, 
and   In   the   end   all  Dominicans,   whatever 
their  Ideologies  and  whatever  the  barricade 
on  which  they  have  stood,  prefer  a  mission 
of  peace  to  a  mission  of  guns?    We  might 
think  of  a  permanent  peace  mission  of  the 
Organization    of    American    States,    which 
would    receive    the    same    Impressions    but 
which  would  be  seeking  a  concrete  formula 
to  bring  those  parties  together  who  wish  to 
reach  an  understanding  and  give  them  the 
opportunity    of    not    feeling    pressured    by 
arms  or  not  having  the  inward  suspicion  that 
those  arms  are  playing  the  game  of  their 
adversaries.     I   should   like   and   I   venture 
to  put  this  question  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  as  tired 
and  fatigued  as  you  all  must  be,  for  still 
abusing    your    time    with   these    questions. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Colombo.  I  said  something,  a  little 
circumstantially,  in  replying  to  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico, 
regarding  this  concern  that  troubles  the  Am- 
bassador of  Ecuador.  Here  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant Instance  for  telling  the  whole  truth, 
not  part  of  It.  And  I  am  going  to  tell  how 
I  saw  it.  The  effort — I  said — is  mutual  and 
so  is  the  desire  to  attain  peace.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, but  It  Is  not  that  I  suspect  but 
that  I  am  certain  that  the  two  sides  in  the 
struggle  are  not  controlling  their  move- 
ment, because  the  cease-fire  was  accepted  by 
the  fighting  groups;  but  an  uncontrollable 
ingredient  conspired  against  the  carrying 
out  of  the  act  of  Santo  Etomlngo.  an  element 
that  history  shows  does  not  find  a  solution  by 
peaceful  means  and  that  grows  larger  when- 
ever attempts  at  reaching  peace  are  made, 
because  what  will  happen,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, is  what  happened  to  vis.  in  i>arleying 
for  peace,  with  an  absolute  cease-fire  by  the 
commands  so  as  to  talk  with  the  peace 
mission,  but  we  had  to  parley  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  under  Incessant  machine-gun  and 
rifle  fire  Who  did  that?  Colonel  Caamafio? 
I  think  not,  categorically  no. 

It  is  the  sniper  ingredient,  because  In  a 
town  where  anns  are  handed  out  to  civilians, 
there  can  be  only  two  forms  of  control:  either 
when  the  civilians  lay  down  their  arms  and 
surrender  them  willingly,  or  when  this  is 
achieved  by  a  force  superior  to  the  civilian 
force.  Let  all  of  you  ponder  the  difficult 
task  of  imagining  a  peace  attempt.  In  which 
we  again  have  the  signatures  of  the  two 
parties,  we  have  the  security  zone,  and  the 
incident  is  being  provoked  as  a  factor  break- 
ing out  into  a  tremendous  catastrophe.  I 
honestly  confess  that  until  now  I  could  not 
explain  how  something  much  worse  did  not 
occur.  The  provocation  of  the  snipers  is 
constant.  There  are  among  them,  no  doubt, 
the  two  classes  of  snipers  that  there  are  In 
such  events :  those  who  grab  a  gun  and  con- 
tinue using  it  with  a  resentment  that  no 
reasoning  will  lead  them  to  lay  It  down,  and 
those  who  continue  using  It  with  the  resent- 
ment of  one  who  cannot  control  the  revolt. 
That  is,  these  are  factors  that  cannot  be 
controlled  by  a  mission  no  matter  what  flag 
of  peace  it  carries. 

The  Government  of  Santo  Domingo  will 
not  achieve  peace  until  it  can  be  Imposed  in 
a  climate  where  conditions  in  a  peaceful 
Santo  Domingo  exist  for  the  recovery  of  in- 
stitutional norniality  in  the  country.  Sin- 
cerely, Mr.  Ambassador,  in  the  choice  that 
you  have  given  me  I  sacrifice  my  wish — 
which  is  equal  to  yours — to  a  realistic  con- 
cept that  one  can  only  appreciate,  unfortu- 
nately, by  having  been  there.  We  wished, 
and  we  five  ambassadors  who  were  on  the 
mission  mentioned  it  many  times  to  one  an- 
other, that  all  of  you  could  have  been  there, 
that  not  one  had  been  missing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  you  could  have  been  at  the  scene 
of  events  to  see  what  we  were  seeing.  In 
the  tremendous  confusion,  in  which  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  thread  that  would  open  the 
knot  we  were  trying  to  untie,  where  there  Is 
political  and  military  confusion,  economic 
disaster,  confused  people,  general  anguish, 
no  one  can  find  the  ingredient  for  guidance. 
I  believe.  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  it  is  urgent 
to  seek  peace  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  to  tarry  as  little  as  possible  in  dlsciission. 
becaxise  every  hour  of  discussion  is  an  hour 
you  give  to  someone  who,  with  good  or  evil 
intentions,  could  still  pull  the  trigger  that 
would  prevent  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo 
from  being  fulfilled.  This  is  my  personal  im- 
pression. 

The  PREsmzNT.  The  Representative  of 
Ecuador  has  nothing  more  than  he  wants 
to  say'  I  recognize  the  Representative  of 
Uruguay.  Ambassador  Emlllo  Oribe. 

Mr.  Oribk  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Uru- 
guay). Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
adopt  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sadors who  have  spoken  before  me  in  con- 


gratulating the  Committee  on  Its  work  and 
expressing  the  admiration  of  my  delegation 
for  the  way  In  which  they  have  performed 
this  first  part  of  their  task.  And  so.  our 
warmest  congratulations  to  all  of  them. 
Since  it  is  late,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
confine  myself  to  some  very  specific  ques- 
tions. The  first  of  the  questions  is  as  fol- 
lows: for  this  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  be 
competent  to  take  measures  to  bring  peace 
and  to  carry  forward  the  work  begun,  it  is 
necessary,  above  all.  In  the  opinion  of  my 
Delegation,  to  ascertain  whether  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Dominican  Republic  Is  a  situation 
that  can  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  hemisphere.  This  Is  the  requirement  of 
Article  19  of  the  Charter  for  carrying  out  col- 
lective action  in  matters  that  normally  are 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  states. 
As  is  known.  Article  19  states:  "Measures 
adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties 
do  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  Articles  15  and  17,"  which  are 
those  that  refer  to  nonintervention.  Hence 
my  Delegation  believes  that  a  pronounce- 
ment must  be  made  by  this  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation to  the  effect  that  the  events  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  constitute  a  situation 
that  endangers  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere.  Departing  from  that  basis.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Committee  if  it  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  Is  the  case,  that  is  to 
say.  that  the  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public constitutes  a  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere.  That  la  the 
first  question. 

The  second  question  Is  as  follows.  Mr. 
President:  the  first  part  of  the  task  with 
which  the  Committee  was  entrusted  has  been 
carried  out.  and  we  all  congratulate  them. 
We  have  received  a  very  complete  report, 
which  will  be  studied  by  the  delegations  and 
the  foreign  ministries.  Tliere  remains,  then, 
the  second  part  of  the  Committee's  task,  un- 
der the  letter  b,  which  reads  as  follows:  "to 
carry  out  an  Investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  situation  In  the  Dominican  Republic  that 
led  to  the  convocation  of  this  Meeting." 
Naturally,  my  Delegation  understands  very 
well  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  one  after- 
noon or  one  day.  However.  I  should  like  to 
ask  simply  if  the  Committee  believes  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  issue  a  report 
on  this  point  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.    Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President.  One  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  first  question  put  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Uruguay.  Ambassador  Vazquez 
Carrlzosa.  Representative  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  VAZQUEZ  C.^RRizosA  (the  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Colombia).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  first  question  Is  this:  Is  the  situa- 
tion such  that  It  can  endanger  peace  and 
security?  My  reply  Is  yes.  Yes.  there  Is  a 
situation  that  endangers  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity. The  reasons  are  very  clear.  A  dis- 
turbance or  even  a  guerrilla  action  in  a  mem- 
ber state  where  the  elements  of  order  and 
constituted  authorities  exist  Is  not  the  same 
as  in  a  state  where  the  absence  of  the  state 
is  noted,  evaluated,  and  recorded.  What  Is 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Delegate.  In  the  absence  of 
the  state?  What  docs  the  system  do  when 
the  state  does  not  exist?  What  happens 
when  blood  Is  running  In  the  streets?  What 
happens,  Mr.  Delegate,  when  an  American 
country — and  I  am  going  to  speak  quite 
frankly  so  that  you  may  think  about  this 
with  all  the  perspicacity  we  know  you  to 
have — is.  under  these  conditions.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Cuba?  Do  we  sit  on  the 
balcony  to  watch  the  end  of  the  tragedy? 

Do  we  all  sit  down  as  if  we  were  at  a  bull- 
fight waiting  for  the  crew  to  come?  What 
are  we  to  do,  Mr.  Delegate?  We  are  In  a 
stnoggle  against  International  Communism; 
and  we  are  In  a  world.  Mr.  Delegate,  in  which 
America  Is  not  even  sep>arated  from  the  other 
continents  even  by  the  ocean.  We  form  part 
of  the  world  and  we  form  part  of  the  condi- 


tions existing  In  the  world.  The  Dotninlcaa 
Republic,  like  any  other  country  in  tlie 
Americas,  is  a  part  of  the  system,  and  It  u 
the  system  that  will  suffer  from  the  lack  o{ 
a  head  of  state  In  any  of  Its  members.  The 
matter  and  the  problem  cannot  be  expressed 
in  Juridical  terms.  In  hermeneutlcs,  needed 
to  fit  an  act  into  a  lawyer's  criterion.  The 
problem  Is  one  of  deep  political  meaning,  of 
profound  significance,  of  hemisphere  Impor- 
tance much  more  serious  than  any  of  the 
other  American  revolutions  could  be. 

There  have  been  many  revolutions  in 
America.  There  have  been  revolutions  in 
my  country;  there  have  been  some.  I  believe, 
in  yours,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  Itself  Justifies  the  intervention  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  systen>.  That  has  not  been 
my  theory;  that  has  not  been  the  theory  of 
my  country.  However,  the  acephalotis  con- 
dition of  the  state  constitutes  a  problem  that 
has  occurred  on  very  few  occasions.  What 
are  we  to  do.  Mr.  Delegate  when,  as  the 
report  states,  the  President  of  a  Junta  says: 
"I  cannot  maintain  order  with  respect  to  the 
diplomatic  missions"?  And  what  are  we  to 
do.  Mr.  Delegate,  when  that  Chief  presents 
a  note  in  which  he  requests  the  assistance 
of  another  country  and  confesses  with  the 
sincerity  that  we  have  heard:  "Gentlemen 
of  the  Special  Committee,  have  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  asked  me  for  protec- 
tion and  I  did  not  have  the  elements  with 
which  to  protect  them?"  That  is  the  answer 
to  his  first  question.  Now  we  have  the  sec- 
ond question:  What  Is  happening  to  the 
investigation?  It  Is  very  clear.  Mr.  Delegate. 
The  complex  political  events,  the  multi- 
tudinous situations  are  very  difficult  to  In- 
vestigate. All  of  us  who  have  had  contact 
with  problems  of  criminology  know  about 
mob  psychology:  everything  that  is  studied 
m  the  classroom,  which  Is  very  simple,  an 
Investigation  of  a  local  event,  an  Individual 
event,  let  us  say. 

However,  when  there  are  mobs,  when  they 
are  In  the  midst  of  great  movements,  an 
Investigation  can  be  conducted,  investiga- 
tions must  be  carried  out.  But  they  are 
obviously  difficult  investigations.  I  would 
spare  no  effort  to  support  any  machinery, 
agency,  or  committee  that  would  carry  for- 
ward that  Investigation.  It  would  be  very 
desirable.  But.  of  course,  such  Investiga- 
tions of  complex  events  are  not  very  easy, 
because  many  things  have  happened.  Actu- 
ally, two  or  three  revolutions  have  taken 
place.  There  was  the  first  revolt  of  colonels. 
Then  there  was  a  revolt  of  a  party;  and  after 
that,  a  revolution  of  a  whole  series  of  guer- 
rilla groups,  so  that  each  one  may  have  a 
different  Impression  of  the  same  event. 

I  think  that,  rather  than  an  investigation 
of  the  past,  what  Is  of  Interest  to  the  Meeting 
of  Consultation  and  what  Is  of  interest  to 
America  is  not  the  investigation  of  the  past, 
but  the  investigation  of  the  future.  It  Is 
the  investigation  of  the  futvire  that  interests 
us.  The  problem  is  not  to  stop  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility, to  ascertain  who  began  to  shoot 
first,  who  entered  the  National  Palace  first, 
who  opened  the  windows,  who  got  out  the 
machinegun.  who  saw,  who  heard;  all  that 
would  be  an  interminable  process  that  would 
fill  many  pages  and  many  records  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  Important  thing  is  not  to 
look  backward,  but  to  look  ahead. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of 
Uruguay. 

Mr.  Oribe.  I  thank  Ambassador  Vazquez 
Carrlzosa  for  his  remarks.  He  has  told  me 
Just  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Penna  Marinho  (the  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  Brazil) .  Yes.  Mr.  President.  And 
I  also  want  to  say  to  the  Delegates  that  my 
reply  Is  also  yes.  There  are  two  governments, 
but  each  one  is  weaker  than  the  other,  com- 
pletely incapable  and  powerless  to  control 
the  situation  that  prevails  in  the  country. 
Peace  was  made  on  uncertain   terms.     The 
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Act  of  Santo  Domingo  is  not  a  definitive 
peace;  it  is  a  difficult  truce,  a  temporary 
amrlstice  that  may  dissolve  at  any  moment. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  suggests,  among 
the  measures  that  in  its  judgment  might  be 
adopted  Immediately  by  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Consultation,  the  appointment  of  a  tech- 
nical military  group  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  to  supervise  the  cease-fire,  as  well 
as  otlier  measures  agreed  to  by  the  parties 
to  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo.  We  must  keep 
watch  over  that  peace  and  create  conditions 
to  prevent  the  struggle  from  breaking  out 
ggain— because  It  could  start  again,  Mr. 
President,  at  any  moment.    Thank  you. 

The  President.  Does  any  other  member  of 
the  Committee  wish  to  speak  on  this  ques- 
tion? The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Am- 
bassador Colombo. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  truth  is.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  ii'ter  the  words  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Ambassadors  of  Brazil  and  Co- 
lom•Ji.^,  there  is  very  little  that  I  might  be 
able  to  add;  but  the  responsibility  in- 
volved and  the  importance  of  the  question,  so 
ably  phrased  by  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay, 
compel  all  of  us  to  make  clear  our  position 
on  this  question.  When,  among  the  powers 
and  duties,  the  duty  of  investigating  was 
decided  upon.  I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
I  felt  :he  same  as  I  always  feel  whenever  an 
Investigating  committee  is  named.  General- 
ly It  ir.vestigates  nothing;  few,  indeed,  are 
the  investigating  or  fact-finding  conimittees 
which,  in  the  parliamentary  life  of  all  of  our 
countries,  show  any  fruitful  Jurisprudence  in 
their  results.  Btit  this  Investigating  Com- 
mittee did  have  the  possibility  of  good  re- 
sults. And  that  was  because  it  was  aimed  at 
two  fundamental  objectives  that  were  gov- 
ernlnc  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  understood,  first,  that  the  investigation 
was  to  deternune  the  scope  of  the  danger  re- 
sulting from  the  events,  which  are  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  Aniba.sscidor  of  Uruguay. 
If  this  vas  a  situation  that  did  not  threaten 
the  peace,  we  would  verify  that  immediately. 
If  the  situation  was  under  the  control  of 
groups  iiuent  on  stirring  up  tension  in  the 
Americas,  in  a  struggle  in  the  history  of 
America,  which  is  full  of  struggle  between 
brothers,  in^this  incorrigible  vocation  that  is 
periodically  written  into  the  history  of  our 
countries,  that  delays  the  advance  of  law  and 
democracy,  then  we  would  verify  it  immedi- 
ately; and  we  have  verified  it. 

This  could  be  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 
confined  to  the  two  well-defined  groups.  But 
the  presence  of  those  uncontrollable  factors, 
which  I  urge  the  Ambassadors  to  analyze  in 
detail,  in  the  evaluation  of  facts  in  order  to 
reach  conclusions,  they  are  going  to  be  im- 
pressed, as  we  ourselves  were  impressed, 
witliout  seeing  them;  they  have  become  more 
ciangerous  than  the  groups  themselves  put 
together.  To  my  mind,  they  have  become  the 
element  that  will  determine  the  late  of  what 
is  going  to  be  done.  If  those  groups  did  not 
exist,  and  if  those  responsible  for  the  strug- 
gling movements  had  not  confessed  that  they 
cannot  control  them,  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  security  zone,  freely  agreed  upon 
by  both  parties,  with  a  United  States  mili- 
tary force  that  Is  engaged  basically  in  the 
process  of  keeping  custody  over  the  diplo- 
matic zone,  I  would  also  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  de- 
limit the  process  and  trust  that  the  peace 
would  not  be  so  obviously  Jeopardized  as  It 
is  In  this  process;  because  in  all  revolutions, 
even  a  small  local  one,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  the  spark  of  a  process  that 
will  affect  the  peace  of  the  Americas. 

But  the  dimensions  of  this  situation,  with 
elements  of  disturbance  on  both  sides,  who 
are  constantly  lashing  out  against  the  pro- 
tection offered  by  the  security  zone,  and  in 
which,  Mr.  President — and  this  struck  my 
attention — there  is  still  control  to  prevent 
confrontation  in  a  struggle  that  could  tech- 


nically be  called  a  military  struggle;  or  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  military  confronta- 
tion between  the  defenders  of  the  zone  and 
the  contending  groups  of  the  civil  struggle. 
And  that  struggle  Is  capable  of  being  un- 
loosed, because  of  the  constant  harassment 
by  those  who  are  seeking  a  way  to  unloose  It. 
Hence,  Mr.  Ambassador,  this  matter  urgently 
demands  that  all  of  us  succeed  in  finding  the 
way  to  resolve  this  situation;  that  we  find 
the  way  to  dispel  the  undeniable  danger  that 
threatens  the  peace  in  this  hemisphere,  which 
is  the  purpose  of  our  organization.  Because 
all  of  these  things  are  important;  economic 
development,  social  tranquility.  Justice,  the 
progress  of  the  countries;  but  all  of  them  are 
built  on  peace;  without  peace  there  is  no 
possibility  for  the  triumph  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  the  peace 
of  the  hemisphere  is  in  grave  peril. 

But  with  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
investigation,  which  is  also  a  matter  of 
anxiety,  we  have  contributed  something  in 
the  time  we  had  to  make  our  Investigation; 
more  than  the  investigation  is  the  word  of 
the  leaders  themselves.  This  act  is  a  con- 
fession, and  a  partisan  confession  without 
proof,  Mr.  Ambassador.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
our  characterizing  the  ideology;  nobody  goes 
about  trying  to  do  that  when,  actually,  it  has 
already  been  characterized  by  the  leaders  of 
the  governments  themselves.  If  necessary, 
that  should  be  left  to  the  last.  I  have  said 
at  previous  sessions:  my  Delegation  is  will- 
ing to  make  and  is  going  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive Investigation  of  the  facts,  In  order 
to  determine  the  blame  according  to  the 
action.  We  shall  do  nothing  to  cover  up  a 
sharing  of  responsibility.  But  in  the  matter 
of  priorities,  investigation  has  been  well 
placed  by  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay.  The 
Hrst  thing  to  be  investigated  was  the  projec- 
tion of  the  episode,  the  possibility  of  Its  af- 
fecting the  peace  of  the  hemisphere,  the 
need  for  urgent  action  in  case  it  is  proved. 
We  five  members  of  the  committee  shared 
that  opinion  when  we  were  there,  and  we 
reaffirm  it  now.  The  peace  of  tlie  hemi- 
sphere is  In  such  danger,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  system  does  not  respond  to  the  call  of 
both  parties  to  the  struggle,  I  believe  that 
the  peace  of  the  Americas  would  not  be  in 
danger,  that  peace  will  be  broken.  This  ur- 
gency is  shown  by  the  way  we  have  tried  to 
answer  the  concerns  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Uruguay. 

The  President.  I  ask  His  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala  if  he  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  point. 

Mr.  GarcIa  Bauer.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  and  my  opinion  to  those 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee. I  shall  also  reply,  rather  emphati- 
cally, as  was  done  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Colombia,  that  the  peace  and  security  are  In 
danger.  As  was  already  said,  we  in  the  Com- 
mittee often  asked  ourselves  and  commented 
on  the  advisability  of  having  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Meeting  visit  the  Dominican  Re- 
public in  order  to  see,  on  the  scene  Itself 
of  the  events,  the  situation  prevailing  in 
that  country:  in  a  state  of  war,  when  we 
arrived,  without  water,  without  lights,  with- 
out telephones,  without  public  services. 
The  lobby  of  the  very  hotel  where  we  stayed 
was  a  scene  of  war:  children  and  women 
sleeping  in  the  lobby  Itself.  The  Diplomatic 
Corps,  which  met  with  us,  also  told  us  of  the 
serious  situation  which  they  had  gone 
through  and  were  going  through;  anarchy 
ruled;  the  attacks  that  the  diplomatic  mis- 
sions themselves  had  suffered;  the  wounded, 
including  the  diplomatic  missions  that  had 
given  asylum  to  woimded  persons;  and  this 
was  something  that  went  on  hour  after  hOTir. 
Undoubtedly,  peace  and  security  are  seri- 
ously affected  when  there  Is  no  authority 
that  is  respected,  for  although  there  are 
those  who  proclaim  that  they  represent  au- 
thority In  each  sector,  it  may  be  seen  later 


that  they  do  not  possess  it  to  such  a  degree 
that  peace  prevails;  and  although  they  sign 
documents,  such  as  the  cease-fire  that  was 
arranged  before  we  arrived,  or  the  Act  of 
Santo  Domingo,  which  we  signed;  neverthe- 
less. It  can  be  seen  that  they  have  no  abso- 
lute control  over  the  situation  when  the 
spectacle  of  wounded  and  dead  persons  Is 
seen.  We  asked  how  many  had  died,  how 
many  had  been  wovmded;  and  I  believe  that 
I  can  say,  as  an  opinion  gathered  from  per- 
sons of  whom  It  can  be  said.  Insofar  as  this 
is  possible,  that  they  are  better  Informed  on 
the  matter,  that  at  least  one  thousand  five- 
hundred  persons  have  died  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo. And,  how  are  the  forces  distributed? 
How  Is  the  country?  Fighting  has  taken 
place  so  far  only  in  the  city  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo itself;  but  who  can  assure  us  that  It 
will  not  spread  throughout  the  country? 

The  rebel  command  states  that  they  have 
maintained  peace  there,  because  they  have 
not  wished  to  arouse  feelings  in  the  rest  of 
the  country;  and  the  military  Junta  In  San 
Isidro  states  that  they  control  the  rest  of  the 
country.     What  is  the  real  situation?     The 
Committee    did    not    have    time    to    travel 
through  all  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  but 
it  is  evident  that  chaos  exists,  that  the  situ- 
ation Is  deteriorating;  It  changes  from  one 
hour  to  the  next;   that  is  clear.     The  day 
after  we  had  an  interview — under  the  fire  of 
snipers,    as    has   been    said    here — with    the 
Constitutionalist    Military    Command,    the 
next  day,  I  repeat,  the  Chief  of  that  Com- 
mand was  proclaimed  President  of  the  Re- 
public,   Constitutional   President;    and    the 
Military  Junta  of  San  Isidro,  which  we  had 
talked   with   and  which  signed   the  Act  of 
Santo  Domingo,  does  not  now  exist,  accord- 
ing to  reports  arriving  today  through  the 
news     agencies.       The     teletype     has     Jxist 
brought,  for  example,  a  cable  reading:  "Do- 
mingo Imbert,  President  of  the  new  Five- 
Member    Junta,    quickly    convened    a    press 
conference  and  called  for  a  peace -making  ef- 
fort to  rebuild  the  country  and  restore  na- 
tional unity  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  political  affiliation."    He  described 
Colonel  Caamano  as  a  good  personal  friend. 
The  other  members  of  the  new  Junta  are: 
Julio  Postlgo,  61  years  old,  a  lawyer  whom 
some    people    consider    a    militant    In    the 
Revolutionary  Party  of  Juan  Bosch;   Carlos 
Crlsella  Polomey,  51  years  old,  governor  of 
one  of  the  provinces  under  the  deposed  re- 
gime of  Donald  Reld  Cabral;  Alejandro  Seber 
Copo,  41  years  old,  an  engineer;  and  Colonel 
Benolt,  a  member  of  the  previous  Military 
Junta  of  three.   Imbert  did  not  explain  how 
or  why  the  earlier  Junta  resigned,  or  how  the 
new  one  was   formed.     Although   Caamafio 
could  not  be  found  to  give  us  a  statement, 
the  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Party,  Joe* 
Francisco  Pefta  G6mez,  stated  over  the  rebel 
radio   that   the    new    group   represented    an 
underhanded  maneuver  against  the  Interests 
of  the  Dominican  people.    In  the  Dominican 
Republic  we  constantly  heard  rumors,  stories 
that  got  to  us,  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
inciting  to  arms  over  the  radio,  even  during 
the  cease-fire. 

The  circumstances  prevailing  In  Santo 
Domingo  are  most  difficult,  tremendously  dif- 
ficult; it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
Representatives  were  to  go  and  see  how 
things  are  developing  there  and  how.  In  the 
report  we  have  submitted,  we  cannot  give  an 
exact  picture  of  the  prevailing  situation, 
which  has  disturbed  us  deeply.  The  situa- 
tion undoubtedly  endangers  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  not  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
alone.  The  Representative  of  Uruguay  also 
referred  to  the  mission  of  investigation;  and 
Indeed,  among  the  duties  entrusted  to  the 
Committee  was  the  duty  of  making  an 
investigation  of  all  aspects  of  the  situation 
existing  m  the  Dominican  Republic  that  led 
to  the  calling  of  the  Meeting.  But  the  kind 
of  Investigation  that  was  asked  is  not  one 
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that  can  be  made  In  a  few  hours.  The  Com- 
mittee had  to  give  priority  to  what  de- 
manded priority,  and  the  first  thing  waa  to 
try  to  restore  peace  and  conditions  of  safety, 
to  restore  things  as  much  as  possible  to  nor- 
mal, under  prevailing  conditions.  In  order 
that  it  could  carry  out  an  Investigation  such 
as  we  believed  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
had  requested. 

We  are  in  agreement  that  this  Investiga- 
tion should  be  carried  as  far  as  It  Is  desired: 
but  In  the  short  space  of  time  we  were  there, 
and  with  all  the  tasks  we  had;  and  although 
we  sought  opinions  and  points  of  view  on 
various  sides;  although  we  asked  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  to  give  us  their 
views  In  writing,  that  Is,  their  views  on  the 
situation  as  they  saw  it;  although  we  asked 
the  disputing  groups  also  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  Meeting  what  they 
considered  the  truth  about  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  also  asked  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  whoni  we  Interviewed  to  do  the 
same,  and  did  likewise  with  everyone  with 
whona  we  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  and 
question:  although  we  sought  all  of  the  evi- 
dence that  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  this 
investigation  and  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  offer  its  conclusions  to  this  Meeting  of 
Consultation;  despite  all  this,  the  time  was 
very  short  and  we  cannot  give  conclusions 
in  the  report  we  have  Just  submitted,  not 
even  if  we  were  to  be  able  to  change  them  a 
little  later. 

Points  of  view  have  been  given  and  in- 
formation collected,  sometimes  in  personal 
conversations,  as  mentioned  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Argentina  with  respect  to  his  con- 
versation with  Colonel  Caamano,  or  in  con- 
versations the  members  of  the  Committee 
had  with  various  persons  on  the  scene;  but 
we  should  also  listen  to  all  parties  concerned, 
to  all  who  want  to  say  something;  and  such 
an  Investigation  takes  some  time.  This  Is 
the  reply  we  must  give  to  the  Ambassador  of 
Uruguay.  With  respect  to  this  secuud  point, 
we  have  done  all  that  we  could  within  the 
short  time  available,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  cease-fire  effective  for  the  protection  of 
refugees  and  those  who  had  taken  asylum, 
and  so  that  food  distribution  could  be  un- 
dertaken, to  bring  in  food,  medicines,  etc., 
that  can  be  distributed  with  the  necessary 
safety  We  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  in 
a  very  short  time,  but  in  regard  to  investiga- 
tion, we  can  say  that  we  have  scarcely  begun. 
And  despite  the  little  that  was  seen,  the 
Conunlttee  has  been  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing In  reply  to  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  here. 

The  PREsroENT.  I  understand  that  the 
Representative  of  Uruguay  is  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  thorough  manner  In  which  the 
interesting  questions  put  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  have  been  answered. 

Mr.  Oribe.  Of  course.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  once 
again,  and  I  believe  that  what  has  now  been 
said  here  is  fundamental;  because  the  con- 
viction of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
will  surely  allow  us.  through  consultation, 
to  take  appropriate  measures  without  get- 
ting into  the  problem  of  intervention. 

The  Presujent.  I  recognize  the  Special 
Delegate   of   Paraguay.   Ambassador  Y6dlce. 

Mr.  Y6DICE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
First,  I  wish  to  join  in  the  words  of  apprecia- 
tion that  have  been  spoken  here  to  the  am- 
bassadors who  composed  our  special  com- 
mittee that  traveled  to  Santo  Domingo  and 
completed  the  great  task  of  which  we  are  so 
proud.  I  am  very  happy  that  from  the  first 
time  the  floor  was  requested  until  now  we 
have  had  a  series  of  statements  from  the 
distinguished  ambassadors  on  the  Commit- 
tee, and  their  statements  make  my  congrat- 
ulations even  warmer.  As  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  the  illustrious  Ambassador 
of  Argentina.  Dr.  Rlcardo  Colombo,  has  said, 
this  Is  the  moment  of  truth  and  the  Delega- 


tion of  Paraguay  Is  quite  pleased  with  the 
action  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Delegation  of  Paraguay,  Mr.  President, 
Is  proud  of  this  Committee  because  It  has. 
In  the  first  place,  effectively  carried  out  the 
peacemaking  aspect  of  its  mission  as  fully  as 
is  possible;  It  is  proud  of  this  Committee 
because  it  has  Justified  the  confidence  of 
the  Paraguayan  Delegation  placed  In  it,  in- 
asmuch as  the  distinguished  ambassadors 
who  composed  it,  whose  ability  and  inter- 
American  spirit  all  of  us  know,  as  was  said 
when  the  committee's  membership  was  ap- 
proved, would  determine  whether  or  not  In- 
ternational communism  had  a  part  in  the 
bloody  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
If  the  distinguished  Representative  of  Mex- 
ico had  not  raised  the  question  he  did  on  the 
matter.  I  would  have  done  so.  I  might,  how- 
ever, have  put  It  differently,  since  I  would 
not  have  confined  myself  to  inquiring  as  to 
the  possibility  of  Communist  intervention 
In  a  specific  group,  but  would  have  extended 
the  inquiry  to  all  aspects  of  the  serious  con- 
fiict  that  the  Dominican  people  are  under- 
going today. 

The  Government  of  Paraguay,  as  I  stated 
clearly  wheh  approval  was  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  collective  inter-American 
force,  believed  from  the  beginning  that  con- 
tinental security  was  at  stake.  The  replies 
by  the  Ambassadors  composing  the  Commit- 
tee reporting  today  on  certain  questions  re- 
garding these  delicate  aspects  of  the  Domini- 
can situation  have  been  categorical.  My 
government  was  right.  Continental  security 
is  threatened.  The  danger  existed,  and  still 
exists,  that  chaos  and  anarchy  will  permit 
international  communism  to  transform  the 
Dominican  Republic  Into  another  Cuba. 
With  his  customary  clarity,  courage,  and  en- 
ergy, the  Ambassador  of  Colombia.  Mr.  Al- 
fredo Vazquez  Carrizosa,  has  categorically 
mentioned  the  highly  political  nature  of  the 
problem  we  are  facing.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  he  has 
rightly  said  that  the  peace  of  America  Is 
threatened,  that  the  security  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  threatened,  and  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  another  Cuba,  another  com- 
munist government  In  the  hemisphere  will 
arise  out  of  the  chaos  and  anarchy  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

We  are  proud  of  the  action  of  our  commit- 
tee, becaxise,  as  the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay 
said.  It  Is  helping  to  clarify  the  problem  we 
are  facing.  Paraguay  had  no  doubts  when 
it  voted  on  the  resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  force.  As  I 
said:  '"The  Government  of  Paraguay  ap- 
proves the  sending  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  considering  that  this  does 
not  imply  armed  intervention  prejudicial  to 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  Do- 
minican people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
It  is  a  measure  of  hemispheric  defense 
against  the  Intervention  of  Castro-Commu- 
nist forces.  The  Government  of  Paraguay  Is 
aware  that  U.S.  armed  Intervention  has  been 
necessary  In  view  of  the  virgency  of  prevent- 
ing extracontlnental  and  Cuban  forces  and 
funds  from  annulling  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple's right  of  self-determination,  since  it 
was  evident  that  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Inter-American  system  to  act  rapidly  and 
energetically.  The  Government  of  Paraguay 
reaffirms  its  support  of  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  hemispheric  force  and  will 
participate  in  It  If  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  governments  of  the  member  states  do 
likewise." 

Mr.  President,  If  there  Is  anything  to  re- 
gret It  is  that,  for  the  time  being,  this  valu- 
able, clear  explanation  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  Dominican  problem  furnished  to  us 
by  our  committee  Is  known  only  to  the  dele- 
gates of  this  Meeting  of  Consultation. 

Obviously  we  are  going  to  come  to  a  mo- 
ment when  the  enlightened  Judgment  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Delegates,  in  my  opin- 


ion, will  decide  that  these  vital  conclusions 
reached  by  our  Committee  should  be  known 
by  all  of  the  Americas,  by  all  of  the  people 
of  the  hemisphere.  Because  for  my  Dele- 
gation, Mr.  President,  these  conclusions 
which  appear  In  the  written  report  and  in 
the  replies  to  the  questions  posed  here 
should  not  be  known  only  by  the  Delegates- 
they  should  be  known  by  all  the  people,  i 
emphasize  this  point  because  I  am  proud 
that  my  Delegation,  from  the  very  beginning 
has  been  concerned  and  has  estabished  a 
position  with  regard  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  conflict.  In  view  of  the  intervention  (^ 
International  communism  in  the  Dominican 
events. 

Once  more,  I  congratulate  the  members  of 
our  Committee;  I  am  confident  that  the 
conclusions  they  now  bring  to  us  from  their 
trip  to  Santo  Domingo  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  bring  will  greatly  help  this  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation.  The  inter-American 
system  must  find  the  permanent  solution  re- 
ferred to  by  the  distinguished  Ambassador 
of  Ecuador  in  order  to  bring  about  a  return 
of  constitutionality  In  the  sister  Dominican 
Republic,  a  return  of  the  rclgn  of  representa- 
tive democracy  and  of  human  rights,  and  of 
all  those  inalienable  principles  of  sovereign 
peoples  that  motivate  the  resolutions  of  this 
Meeting  of  Consultation  in  dealing  with  the 
Dominican  problem.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  with  the  clarity  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Committee  we  shall  be  walking 
on  firmer  ground.  The  basic  conclusion  that 
I  want  drawn  from  this  statement  I  am  now 
making  is  that  we  should  act  on  the  basis 
of  these  Important  conclusions  furnished  to 
us  by  the  Committee;  not  only  the  conclu- 
sions appearing  In  the  report  that  has  been 
distributed,  but  also  those  verbally  expressed 
tonight  by  the  members  of  the  Committee.  I 
repeat  my  congratulations  to  the  ambassa- 
dors and  my  confidence  that  these  highly 
Important  conclusions  will  shortly  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Americas.  Many 
thanks,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris  (the  Special  Delegate  of 
•Venezuela).  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
a  motion. 

The  President.  What  is  the  motion  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela? 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  Mr.  President,  two  days 
ago  when  It  was  desired  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  problem.  I  asked  this 
distinguished  meeting  to  await  the  return  of 
the  Committee,  so  that  we  might  question 
it  and  hear  what  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
and  highly  important  report.  On  behalf 
of  my  government.  I  wish  to  express  aprecia- 
tion  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made.  I  now  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  point: 
perhaps  this  session  should  devote  itself  ex- 
clusively to  questions  and  answers,  so  that 
by  speeding  things  up  we  can  obtain  the  In- 
formation as  precisely  as  possible,  leaving 
basic  statements  and  studies  of  possible 
solutions  until  tomorrow's  plenary:  other- 
wise, we  shall  have  to  repeat  many  of  the 
things  already  said  here.  This  Is  my  mo- 
tion, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESiDEirr.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  Chair 
entirely  agrees  with  you.  It  would  really  be 
interesting  to  devote  ourselves  to  question- 
ing the  honorable  Committee  and  Its  dis- 
tinguished members,  and  the  answers  that 
they  give  us  will  be  very  edifying. 

Time  goes  on,  and  we  must  take  advantage 
of  the  privacy  of  this  meeting  precisely  to 
present  this  type  of  questions  and.  In  this 
same  confidential  setting,  to  obtain  the 
answers  of  the  distinguished  Committee 
members.  Naturally,  the  occasion  will  come 
for  xis  to  make  detailed  statements  on  behalf 
of  our  governments  on  the  text  of  the  im- 
portant report  presented  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  Committee.  I  offer  the  floor  to  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Chile. 

Mr.  Magnet  (the  Special  Delegate  of  Chile). 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.    The  opinion  that 
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tHe  President  has  just  expressed  so  wisely 
Is  m  complete  accord  with  what  I  am  about 
to  say  now.  Although,  for  reasons  clearly  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  the  Delegation  of  Chile 
abstained  from  voting  for  the  establishment 
of  the  committee  that  has  now  returned  to 
our  midst,  I  can  do  no  less  than  corroborate, 
briefly  but  sincerely,  the  expressions  of  praise 
that  the  committee  has  earned.  Moreover, 
the  position  taken  by  my  country  does  not 
inhibit  me,  for  everyone's  benefit,  from  ask- 
ing some  questions  that  are  of  interest  to  my 
country,  and,  as  I  understand,  to  the  others 
as  well.'  In  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  President  in  his  statement, 
mention  is  made  of  a  security  zone  in  that 
city,  whose  limits  would  be  indicated  in  a 
plaii  appended  to  this  document.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  this  security  zone  is  a 
highly  important  factor  in  the  cease-fire  that 
has  been  obtained  and  that  a  clear  delinea- 
tion of  this  zone  and  knowledge  of  It,  not 
just  by  the  parties  involved  but  by  everyone, 
will  be  very  helpful  in  forming  an  Idea  of 
what  might  happen  if.  sis  may  be  feared,  this 
security  zone  were  violated.  If  acceptable 
to  the  Committee.  I  would  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  plan  not  only  be  incorporated 
into  tlie  Act,  but  also  circulated  by  the  sec- 
retariat as  scon  as  possible. 

The  President.  I  ask;  I  imagine  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  wishes  to  reply 
to  Ambassador  MarrnPt's  question. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  Committee,  through 
me,  reports  that  the  m.^p  is  now  being  dis- 
tributed, and  I  apologize  to  the  Ambassador 
of  Chile  because  It  was  not  attnfhed  to  the 
report  when  this  w;is  distributed.  The  ex- 
planation may  lie  in  the  undeserved  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  for  tlie  Committee's 
work,  on  the  part  of  the  Ambassador.  Ma- 
terial difficulties  prevented  distribution,  but 
I  now  present  the  map  to  the  Chair  so  that, 
as  the  Ambassador  of  Chile  has  wisely  re- 
quested, it  may  be  distributed  as  soon  as 
possible,  since  it  Is  necessary  for  the  proper 
information  of  the  Ambassadors. 

The  President.  The  Chair  shall  proceed 
accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ambassador  Co- 
lombo. 

Mr.  Magnet.  I  wish  to  explain  that  my 
words  did  not  Imply  the  slightest  criticism  or 
reproach  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  wish  to  make  quite  clear 
that  I  have  not  even  remotely  suspected  such 
an  attitude  from  one  whom  I  know  to  be  a 
gentleman  and  distinguished  ambassador 
who  honors  the  inter-American  system. 

The  PREsroENT.  Your  second  question,  Mr. 
Ambassador. 

Mr.  Magnet.  It  is  more  than  a  question,  Mr. 
President,  to  try  to  achieve  some  kind  of 
friendship.  I  think  It  is  quite  clear  both 
from  the  text  and  the  context  of  the  report 
we  have  Just  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
especially  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo — with 
which  we  were  already  acquainted  and  which 
is  contained  in  the  report  signed  on  May  5 — 
that  there  is  not,  nor  was  there  on  that  date 
a  constituted  government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  able  to  represent  the  country,  but 
two  parties  or  confllcing  factions.  The  com- 
mittee, with  the  knowledge  it  gained  through 
its  on-the-spot  activity,  and  with  its  spirit 
of  impartiality,  deemed  it  necessary  to  hear 
the  two  parties  or  factions  In  order  to  reach 
some  useful  result.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  through  you 
Mr.  President,  If  the  evidence  that  has  been 
gathered  corresponds  to  the  truth. 

The  President.  Shall  I  refer  the  question 
to  the  Chairman  or  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee? 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  think  that,  in  substance, 
we  have  already  answered  the  Ambassador's 
question.  That  is,  all  of  us  Committee  mem- 
bers have  confirmed  the  impression  of  chaos 
that  we  found  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
complete  lack  of  authority,  the  existence  of 
two  groups  that  appeared  to  be  standard- 
bearers  in  the  conflict  and  with  whom  we  felt 


impelled  to  establish  immediate  contact. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  will  satisfy  the  Ambas- 
sador, and  I  wish  he  would  let  me  know  if  he 
has  any  doubts  that  I  can  clear  up. 

The  President.  What  does  the  Ambassador 
of  Chile  have  to  say? 

Mr.  Magnet.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  the 

Ambassador    has   said   confirms   what   I 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  think  it  Is  the  same  thing, 
Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  ques- 
tion?    Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Magnet.  If  it  is  not  an  imposition  on 
you  or  on  the  meeting,  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  tell  us  how  many  asylees  or  refugees 
still  remain  in  the  embassies  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, if  It  has  been  able  to  obtain  this 
information. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  truth  is  that  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  your  question  because,  fortunately, 
the  evacuation  of  asylees  has  already  started. 
I  have  information  regarding  the  asylees  at 
my  embassy:  there  were  14  who  have  already 
been  able  to  leave.  That  is,  this  changes  ac- 
cordiiig  to  the  help  received,  food  and  other, 
because  the  asylees  take  advantage  of  arriv- 
ing planes  in  order  to  arrange  their  trans- 
portation; therefore,  at  this  moment  it  would 
be  practically  Impossible — because  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  our  arrival — to 
say  how  many  asylees  have  been  able  to  leave 
the  country.  Fourteen  have  left  my  embassy. 
The  President.  Is  the  Ambassador  satisfied? 
Mr.  Magnet.  I  hope  I  am  not  being  too 
insistent,  Mr.  President,  but  perhaps  with  the 
testimony  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee we  might  obtain  an  approximate  fig- 
ure, at  least. 

The  Special  Delegate  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador of  Chile.  I  wish  to  inform  you  that 
in  the  Embassy  of  Brazil  there  were  thirty- 
eight  asylees,  of  which  only  six  wished  to 
leave  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  other 
thirty-two  told  us  that  they  would  prefer  to 
await  the  retvu-n  of  normal  conditions  in 
their  country.  Therefore,  only  six  asylees  in 
our  embassy  left  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Peesident.  Does  Ambassador  Vazquez 
Carrizosa  wish  to  contribute  anything? 

Mr.  VAsquez  Carrizosa  (the  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Colombia).  There  were  about  30 
asylees  in  the  Embassy  of  Colombia  in  Santo 
Domingo,  some  of  whom  did  not  wish  to 
leave  Dominican  territory.  Many  of  them, 
especially  women  and  children,  left  on  May  5 
on  the  plane  that  brought  in  food,  medicine 
and  medical  equipment. 

The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala. 

Mr.  Garcia  Bauer.  There  were  28  asylees  at 
the  Embassy  of  Guatemala,  of  whom  nine 
left.  There  are  now  19  asylees  at  present 
who  will  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  plane  arriving  from  Guatemala  with  food 
and  medicines.  The  Secretariat  has  already 
been  Informed  of  this. 

Mr.  Magnet.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  leave 
on  record  my  gratification  and  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Dominicans, 
since  so  many  of  them  have  chosen  not  to 
abandon  their  country,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing chaos. 

The  President.  We  give  the  floor  to  the 
Representative  of  El  Salvador,  Ambassador 
Clairmont  Duenas. 

Mr.  Clairmont  Dtjenas  (the  Special  Dele- 
gate of  El  Salvador).  Thank  you  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  going  to  ask  a  question,  but  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  express  my  government's 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Committee  in  the  face  of  the  tragic  events 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Our  thanks, 
gentlemen.  The  question  is  as  follows,  and 
I  wish  to  refer  to  the  distribution  of  weapons 
to  the  civilian  population.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
members  of  the  Committee  whether  they 
then  had  sufficient  time  to  investigate  how 
this  distribution  was  made,  what  was  the 
sotirce,  if  it  is  known,  whether  distribution 


was  made  indiscriminately  or  to  persons  of 
any  special  tendencies,  and  who  were  the 
originators  of  this  distribution.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  President.  I  refer  the  question  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  Ambassa- 
dor of  Brazil,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Penna  Marinho.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reply  to  the  question  posed  by  the  Am- 
bassador of  El  Salvador,  and  I  do  this  on 
precarious  bases,  because  the  information 
we  received  was  precarious,  and,  above  all, 
contradictory.  There  was,  however,  a  com- 
mon consensus  in  these  replies,  that  the 
arsenal  of  weapons  had  been  opened,  access 
to  it  was  given  to  the  population,  and  that 
the  civilian  population,  a  part  of  which  was 
controled  by  Colonel  Caamano.  was  armed 
with  automatic  weapons  considered  by  sev- 
eral authorities  we  interviewed  as  the  best 
and  most  modern  existing  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  And  we  were  able  to  ascertain, 
when  we  opened  negotiations  with  the  group 
led  by  the  Commander  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government.  Colonel  Caamano,  we  were  able 
to  see  various  persons,  teenagers,  women,  all 
armed  with  machine  guns,  forming  small 
groups  In  the  streets  of  the  neighborhoods  of 
Santo  Domingo  that  were  under  the  control 
of  the  rebels.  And  so  there  was  a  distribu- 
tion made  of  all  the  weapons  that  were 
stored  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  the  civilian  population  that  sup- 
ported Colonel  Caamano's  group.  This  is 
the  information  Virc  were  able  to  gather  by 
means  of  the  contacts  we  had  with  the  vari- 
ous authorities  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  President.  Ambassador  V^azquez  Car- 
rizosa, Special  Delegate  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  Vazquez  Carrizosa.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
give  an  opinion  on  the  way  in  which  the 
weapons  were  distributed,  but  the  truth  is 
that  in  the  sector  of  the  city  where  Colonel 
Caamano's  command  was  located,  the  pres- 
ence of  weapons,  of  machine  guns,  was  visi- 
ble and  clear;  of  all  citizens  in  the  streets 
and  of  all  who  were  around  us,  each  citi- 
zen carried  a  machine  gun.  so  the  weap- 
ons were  as  numerous  as  the  persons  who 
were  around  tis.    Thank  you. 

The  President.  Does  the  Ambassador  of 
Guatemala  wish  to  give  any  opinion  In  this 
respect? 

Mr.  GAEcfA  Bauer.  Yes.  of  course  it  could 
be  seen  In  the  city,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
that  automatic  and  other  weapons  were  in 
tho  hands  of  many  young  civilians,  and  even 
of  women.  Now,  according  to  Information  I 
received  early  Sunday  morning.  April  25, 
many  young  civilians  were  armed  with  auto- 
matic weapons  from  the  16  de  Agosto  Camp. 
The  President.  The  Representative  of  EI 
Salvador,  Mr.  Clairmont  Duenas. 

Mr.  Clairmont  DuEf^AS.  Thank  yon,  fel- 
low Delegates.  I  have  a  second  question.  If 
the  President  will  permit  me.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  members  of  the  Committee  if  they 
have  seen,  foreseen,  or  gathered,  according 
to  how  we  use  the  term,  the  possibility 
that  the  sector  controlled  by  Colonel  Ca- 
amano is  receiving  weapoias  supplied  by  an- 
other country,  not  the  Domlniclan  Repub- 
lic— from  another  country,  let  us  say,  Cuba — 
or  is  it  using  the  weapons  that  they  have 
there  at  this  time. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of  Co- 
lombia, Ambassador  Vazquez  Carrizosa. 

Mr.  Vazquez  Carrizosa.  There  is  such  a 
profusion  of  machlneguns  in  the  sector  of 
the  city  that  we  visited  that  in  reality  the 
importation  of  this  Item  Is  unnecessary. 

The  President.  The  representatives  who 
may  wish  to  add  something  to  the  reply. 
The  Representative  of  Venezuela,  Ambassa- 
dor Tejera  Paris,  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Committee  two  questions, 
the  first  precisely  about  arms.  Did  the  Com- 
mittee learn  of  the  existence,  or  was  it  able 
to  verify  that  there  is  some  system  of  dis- 
tribution or  some  inventory  whereby,  in  the 
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forthcoming  peacemaking  activities.  It  could 
check  what  part  of  the  arms  has  been  re- 
turned? My  experience  In  such  matters  has 
been  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  very  large 
part  of  the  arms  given  to  civilians  returned, 
and  then,  by  a  supplementary  house-to-house 
search  they  can  be  controlled.  In  general, 
the  military  are  very  good  bureaucrats;  they 
generally  make  inventories,  and  so  the  ques- 
tion I  ask  is  not  absurd. 

The  President.  I  refer  the  question  to  Am- 
bassador Colombo,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Colombo.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
asked  by  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela  I  have  also  asked  the  various  bands 
or  groups  in  Santo  Domingo.  All  of  them 
were  very  sorry  that  they  could  not  provide 
me  with  accurate  pieces  of  evidence,  which 
would  have  been  very  valuable.  When  we 
were  about  to  leave,  in  connection  with  the 
activities  reported  on  In  our  despatch,  our 
report,  the  only  part  on  which  we  obtained 
a  reply  that  would  help  allay  the  Ambassa- 
dor's fears  was  given  by  the  United  States, 
when  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
in  Santo  Domingo  told  me  that  many  of  those 
who  are  arriving  in  the  security  zone  bring 
arms  with  them  and  turn  theni  in.  I  tried 
to  go  further  into  this  question  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  arms.  The  reply  was  not 
definite.  I  was  told  merely  that  this  was 
a  report  that  he  had  received  from  Gen- 
eral Palmer,  who  had  told  the  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  that  they  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  arms  that  were  being  turned 
in  by  people  who  were  arriving  in  the  zone 
for  diverse  reasons,  many  of  whom  were  com- 
ing in  search  of  food  or  medical  care  and 
who  were  voluntarily  turning  in  their  weap- 
ons. This  Is  the  only  thing  I  can  say.  but 
I  believe  That  I  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  allay  yours  fears,  Mr.  Ambassador; 
nothing  more. 

Mr  Tejera  P.ARfs.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President.  The  other  question  would 
be  this:  I  was  very  favorably  Impressed  and 
feel  optimistic  at"  tne  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee noted  among  both  the  Constitution- 
alists and  the  rebels  a  fervent  desire  to  have 
the  OAS  Intervene  to  seek  a  solution;  and 
that  even,  according  to  what  I  think  I  heard 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committe  say,  Colonel 
Caamario  hhnself  said  that  he  rejected  the 
Security  Council  solution  and  preferred  an 
OAS  solution,  because  it  belongs  to  the  sys- 
tem. Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this: 
Did  the  Committee  explore  the  possibility, 
or  did  it  hear  of  any  methodology  of  any 
special  rystem.  for  example,  the  presence  of 
a  high  commission  of  eminent  persons  or  a 
high  commission  of  good  offices  that  could 
assist  in  returning  the  country  to  consti- 
tutional normalcy  now?  Does  the  Commit- 
tee believe  that  there  would  be  some  possi- 
bility that  such  a  solution  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  bands  in  conflict?  I 
understand  that  now  there  is  another  change 
in  the  country. 

The  President.  I  refer  the  question  to  the 
Committee  members.  Mr.  Vazquez  Carri- 
zosa   please. 

Mr.  Vazquez  Carrizosa.  It  is  still  prema- 
ture to  go  into  that.  Of  course,  we  can  find 
evidence  of  contact,  points  of  common  ref- 
erence, but  within  an  atmosphere  of  tension 
and  anxiety  such  as  surrounded  us.  It  Is 
difficult  right  now  to  think  of  formulas  for 
a  government  that  might  unite  the  two 
parts.  I  do  not  exclude  It  as  a  possibility 
for  the  future,  but  ap.irt  from  a  similar 
reference  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mittee (although  my  colleagues  may  believe 
otherwise)  to  answer  that  question  more 
precisely.  No  system  came  Into  view.  The 
thing  is  it  was  not  our  Job  to  investigate 
political  conditions  of  a  new  government. 
Our  mission,  which  was  precisely  set  forth 
by  the  resolution  of  May  1,  was  to  obtain  a 
cease-fire,   guarantees  for  the  departure  of 


refugees,  and  safe  conditions  for  the  em- 
bassies, and  also  to  organize  humanitarian 
aid.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
of  May  1  did  not  authorize  us  to  enter  Into 
discussions  of  matters  that  are  the  concern 
of  the  Dominican  people,  and  personally, 
my  theory  is  that  our  mission  was  essentially 
to  bring  about  peace — not  to  prejudge  the 
will  of  the  Dominicans  regarding  their  own 
future;    at  least,  that  is  my  reasoning. 

The  President.  The  floor  goes  to  the  Rep- 
sentative  of  Guatemala,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  reply  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
question  raised   by  Mr.  Tejera   Paris. 

Mr.  Garcia  Batjer.  There  Is  no  better  way 
to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Venezuela  than  to  refer  him  to  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  May  1  resolution  of 
this  meeting.  The  work  mentioned  by  the 
Representative  of  Venezuela  is  not  found  in 
the  terms  of  reference,  and  consequently,  the 
Committee  was»prohibited  from  entering  Into 
that  area.  Undoubtedly,  and  this  we  have 
already  said,  there  is  a  desire  for  under- 
standing; there  is  an  evident  wish  for  peace, 
since  a  number  of  relationships  are  Involved; 
there  are  people,  friends  of  one  side  and  of 
the  other.  The  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
told  us  of  how.  through  him,  splendid  acts 
of  humanitarlanism  had  been  performed. 
People  asked  him  about  their  friends  ru- 
mored to  be  wounded  or  dead,  and  he  was 
able  to  give  them  e.xplanations  and  set  their 
minds  at  rest.  In  other  words,  that  atmos- 
phere has  existed,  and  if  the  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela,  for  example,  remembers  the  cable 
that  I  read  earlier,  it  mentioned  one  of  the 
members  of  this  new  Junta  who  described 
Caamano  as  a  personal  friend,  and  also  men- 
tioned a  lawyer,  whom  some  think  to  be  a 
militant  partisan  of  the  revolutionary  party 
of  Juan  Bosch.  In  other  words,  it  shows  that 
there  is  a  desire  for  understanding,  that  that 
desire  Is  evident,  and,  of  course,  that  there 
is  faith  in  the  Inter-American  system.  How 
is  that  desire  to  be  channeled?  How  can  the 
OAS  help  to  solve  that  problem  that  essen- 
tially must  be  solved  by  the  Dominicans 
themselves?  That  Is  something  that  must 
be  considered  at  an  opportune  time  by  the 
system,  by  the  organs  of  the  system.  I 
yield  the  floor  to  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris. 

The  President.  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Venezuela  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  I  first  want  to  explain 
that  my  question  was  not  Intended  as  crit- 
icism of  the  Committee,  nor  did  I  think 
that  It  could  have  wished  to  go  beyond  its 
terms  of  reference.  I  was  only  referring — 
perhaps  I  did  not  explain  myself  clearly — to 
the  idea  proposed  informally  by  the  Delega- 
tion of  Costa  Rica — I  don't  know  If  all  of  you 
know  about  this — for  setting  up  a  delegated 
committee,  a  committee  that,  by  delegation 
of  this  conference,  would  go  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  second  part  of  the  task  of  re-establish- 
ing peace — that  is,  the  administration  of  the 
mechanics  of  re-establishing  peace  and  a  re- 
turn to  Institutional  normality,  not  the  for- 
mation of  a  government  and  other  such  mat- 
ters. Then  I  asked  myself  if  such  an  idea 
had  already  occurred  to  other  countries  in 
some  form  or  other,  since  such  ideas  are 
normal.  That  was  my  question.  Now,  I 
have  a  third  one. 

The  President.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Ambassador  Colombo,  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  answer  these  questions. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  want  to  say  a  couple  of 
words  regarding  this  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  of  Venezuela.  I  share 
the  opinion  just  expressed  by  Ambassador 
Garcia  Bauer  that  our  immediate  Job  was  to 
obtain  a  prompt  peace.  Also,  we  were  ob- 
sessed with  the  fact — as  undoubtedly  every- 
one else  was.  without  exception — that  the 
solution  to  the  Dominican  Republic's  polit- 
ical problem  should  be  in  complete  keeping 
with  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples,  and  that  In  the  last  analysis  it  was 


the  Dominicans  who  must  determine  the 
direction  of  their  institutional  life.  For  ua 
It  has  been  enough  to  know  that  they  respect 
the  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  system 
and  that  the  system  assures  the  solution 
But,  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to  tlie 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela,  neither  do  I  think 
that  this  Is  the  time  to  start  discussing  these 
matters,  since,  precisely  for  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Ambassador  earlier,  we  should  con- 
centrate on  the  report  and  on  the  questions 
and  answers  from  the  Ambassadors  and  the 
Committee  members  respectively. 

The  President.  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Venezuela  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  I  Just  want  some  per- 
sonal information,  as  all  of  us  do.  And  an- 
other thing.  Prom  my  own  country's  expert- 
ence,  especially  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Perez  Jimenez,  communist  Infiltration  is 
generally  chaotic  everywhere  and  tries  to 
produce  chaos  in  the  various  factions.  Ex- 
perience shows  us  that  it  is  much  easier  and 
more  common  for  communists  to  ally  them- 
selves with  elements  of  the  extreme  right 
than  with  liberal  ones.  And  so  I  ask  whether 
the  Committee  noted  or  inquired  as  to  the 
presence  of  agents  and  provocateurs  on  the 
side  of  Benoit,  Wessin  y  Wessin,  and  com- 
pany, or  whether  they  investigated  the 
presence  of  communists  from  the  other  side, 
because  some  of  their  action  seem — give  the 
impression  of  being — provocations  rather 
than  judicious  acts. 

The  President.  Would  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  like  to  say  something  in  this 
regard? 

Mr.  Colombo.  Thank  you,  yes.  That  also 
is  a  very  pertinent  question,  and  I  think 
that  we  answered  it  to  a  certain  extent  when 
we  acknowledged  the  existence  of  snipers  mi 
both  sides.  That  is,  there  are  snipers  every- 
where; they  are  a  general  disturbing  element 
throughout  the  country,  although  we  can- 
not attribute  to  them  tlie  particular  ideology 
mentioned  by  the  Ambassador.  But  it  is 
apparent  that  anyone  who  plays  the  part  of 
a  sniper  and  has  escaped  the  normal  com- 
mand of  either  of  two  groups  Is  following 
his  own  ideology.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President.  Would  Ambassador  Penna 
Marlnho  like  to  comment  on  the  question 
presented  by  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris?  Am- 
bassador Vasquez  Carrizosa?  Ambassador 
Bauer?    Would  you  like  to,  Mr.  Ambassador? 

Mr.  Vazquez  Carrizosa.  Well.  I  Just  have 
this  thought:  if  there  are  snipers  In  both 
parties,  why  can't  they  be  snipers  cf  the 
Wessin  communists,  or  snipers  of  the  Caa- 
mano rightists,  or  simply  nationalists? 

The  President.  Is  there  any  comment  on 
these  last  statements.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  should  not  like  to  con- 
tinue this  dialogue  because  that  would  lead 
us  into  a  maze  of  conjectures,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, but  I  believe,  and  I  will  say.  that  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference:  Colonel 
Caamano's  commands  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  Communist  elements  that  were  seek- 
ing to  infiltrate  and  to  gain  control  of  his 
movement — an  affirmation  that  I  did  not 
hear,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  of  the  mem- 
bers heard  it,  from  Colonel  Benoit. 

Mr.  Tejera  Paris.  Maybe  they  are  not  so 
politically  sensitive. 

The  President.  Well,  reportedly  so.  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  I  thought  as  much,  but 
I  Just  wanted  to  make  sure.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  President.  Our  thanks  go  to  you.  Mr. 
Ambassador.  We  shall  now  hear  from  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bunker. 

Mr.  Bunker.  I  would  like  to  express  on 
behalf  of  my  delegation,  and  indeed  on  be- 
half of  my  Government,  appreciation  and 
praise  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Meeting,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, who,  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
my     friend     and     colleague.      Ambassador 
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rolombo  have  accomplished  so  much  In  so 
hrief  a  period,  and  under,  as  they  have  de- 
".  bed  to  us,  the  most  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances.  We  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee  this  evening,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  Meeting  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo  marks  an 
outstanding  achievement  In  what  has  been 
our  priority  objective  under  the  terms  of  the 
reeolutlon,  an  agreement  on  an  effective 
cease-fire  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  As 
Ambassador  Colombo  has  reported,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  communicated  to  the 
Committee  that  the  United  States  supports 
lt«  work  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  pledges  to 
cooperate  fully  in  the  observance  of  the  pro- 
Tialons  of  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr  Colombo.  Mr.  President,  something  has 
(tone  wrong  with  the  Interpreting  equipment, 
because  I  heard  the  English  spoken  by  the 
Ambassador  much  more  loudly  than  the 
Spanish  interpreter  to  whom  I  was  listening. 
The  President.  Is  the  Ambassador's  speak- 
er ttirned  too  high? 

Mr.  Bunker.  Shall  I  proceed?  Well,  it 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  put  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  the  Committee,  and  the 
answers  of  the  members,  have  shed  further 
light  and  have  made  a  very  great  contribu- 
tion toward  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
situation  existing  in  the  Dominican  Republic; 
8  contribution  so  valuable  that  I  think  it 
should  become  public  knowledge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  that  It  was  agreed  at  our 
previous  meeting  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
private  meetings  and  the  records  would  be- 
come public.  I  trust  that  that  will  be  so  in 
this  case,  because  I  think  the  record  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  provide  a  much  wider 
public  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  In 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Committee  has  succeeded  in  taking 
this  first  step  of  major  importance.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  meeting  can  now  move  to 
a  second  major  stage  of  the  task,  for  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  conditions  return  to  normal  in 
that  tragic  and  torn  country.  It  Is  quite 
obvious,  from  what  the  Committee  has  said, 
that  there  is  today  no  effective  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  Dominican  Republic.  There 
are  contending  forces,  each  In  control  or 
perhaps  quasl-control  in  separate  areas,  but 
no  political  grouping  or  faction  can  lay  a 
well-founded  claim  to  being  the  government 
of  the  country.  I  say  quasi-control  because 
we  had  word  from  our  Embassy  in  Santo 
Domingo  today  that  the  palace  inside  the 
rebel  zone,  in  which  400  people,  I  believe, 
have  taken  refuge,  had  been  attacked  three 
times  during  the  day.  This  may  be  indeed 
a  violation  of  the  cease-flre. 

But    it   remains,    Mr.    Chairman,    for    the 
Dominican  people,  with  the  help  of  the  OAS 
to  which  I  understand  they  are  looking,  from 
the  words  of  the  Committee,  to  organize  a 
government  and  to  provide  for  future  con- 
stitutional arrangements  of  their  own  choos- 
ing.   It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  of  the  great- 
est Importance  that  the  OAS  should  endeavor 
to  assist  patriotic  and  outstanding  citizens 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  I  am  sure 
they  can  be  found,  to  establish  a  provisional 
government  of  national  unity,  which  could 
eventually  lead  to  a  permanent  representa- 
tive regime    through    democratic   processes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  now  seek  to  find 
paths   of   peace   and   to   build   on   the   base 
which  has  been  established  by  this  act  of 
Santo  Domingo.     I  want  again  to  express  the 
appreciation    of    my    Government    for    the 
splendid   work   of   this   Committee   because 
they  have   established,   through   what   they 
have  done  here,  really  the  flrst  and  essen- 
tial base  for  any  further  progress.     Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President.  I  recognize  the  Represent- 
ative of  Uruguay,  Ambassador  Ortbe. 

Mr.  Oribi:.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
second  what  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 


States  has  said  with  regard  to  making  the 
minutes  of  this  session  public,  I  do  this 
with  the  understanding,  naturally,  that  they 
will  be  published  as  is  usual;  that  is,  that 
they  will  be  complete,  verbatim  minutes. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  It  is  so  agreed.  Ambassa- 
dor Facio,  Special  Delegate  of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Facio.  First,  I  would  like  to  Join  in 
the  congratulations  given  to  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Special  Committee 
for  their  splendid  work.  Second,  the  question 
I  am  going  to  ask  Is  to  clarify  a  concern  I 
have  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing an  effective  peace  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  wish  to  ask  the  members  of  the 
Committee  if  they  Interviewed  Col.  Caamano 
or  any  members  of  his  group  after  that  band 
was  established  as  what  they  allege  to  be  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic? 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  value  of  the  Act  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  precisely  that  it  was  signed  after 
the  establishment  of  Colonel  Caamano's 
group  as  the  titular  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, nothing  more. 

Mr.  Facio.  Then,  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  them  their  claim  to  be  the 
only  constitutional  government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  because  whether  or  not 
this  claim  can  be  maintained  in  either  rela- 
tive or  absolute  terms  depends  on  there  being 
peace  through  mediation  between  the  two 
groups. 

The  President.  The  Chair  again  recognizes 
the  Ambassador  of  Argentina. 

Mr.   Colombo.  Mr.   President,   replying  to 
the  important  question  asked  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Costa  Rica,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  him 
that  the  Committee  delivered  the  Act  pre- 
viously to  Colonel  Caamano  for  consideration, 
in  order  that  he  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  going  into  the  intricacies  of  its  legal  im- 
plications, because  what  we  wishes  to  achieve 
was  the  flrst  step  that  would  lead  all  of  us  to 
achieve  peace  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
if  you  read  the  beginning  of  the  Act  of  Santo 
Domingo,  it  sets  forth  what  Colonel  Caamano 
and  Colonel  Guerra  thought  of  the  Act  and 
the  opinion  of  the  parties.     I  recall  simply 
that  it  reads :   "The  Parties  signing  below  who 
declare  that  they  represent,  in  the  capacities 
mentioned,"  that  is,  in  the  act  of  signing  they 
declared  their  capacity  and  as  we  had  no  au- 
thority to  pass  judgment  on  the  titles,  which 
would  have  implied  a  dangerous  incursion 
into  a  territory  that  was  forbidden  to  us,  we 
limited  ourselves  to  record  the  capacity  of 
each  one  of  the  groups  and  with  all  loyalty  to 
say  to  frankly  and  without  any  legal  doubt 
at  the  beginning  of  that  Act  which  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  the  road  to  begin  working 
seriously  to  bring  definitive  peace  to  Santo 
Domingo. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Facio  wishes  to 
ask  another  question. 

Mr.  Facio.  Many  thanks.  No.  I  am  satisfied 
and,  of  course,  the  question  did  not  imply 
any  criticism  whatsoever  or  any  desire  that 
they  depart  from  that  norm. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Vazquez  Carri- 
zosa, the  Special  Delegate  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  Vazquez  Carrizosa.  The  Ambassador  of 
Costa  Rica  asks  whether  the  constitutional 
government  invokes  the  qualification  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  whole  country  and  whether 
it  authorizes  the  presence  of  another  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Facio.  No.  Naturally  it  is  evident  that 
each  one  of  the  parties  which  proclaims  that 
it  is  the  government  aspires  to  this,  but  did 
you,  specifically  from  this  contact,  reach  the 
conclusion  that  Colonel  Caamano  was  in  an 
irreducible  position;  not  to  yield.  And  I  ask 
this  question  because  after  the  signing  of  the 
Act  of  Santo  Domingo,  Caamano  has  insisted 
that  he  does  not  accept  the  participation  of 
an  Inter-American  force  and  that  the  solu- 
tion Is  that  he  Is  the  President,  and  that  he 
be  recognlaed  as  Constitutional  President, 
and  that  he  represents  legality. 


Mr,  Colombo.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Ambassador. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  statement 
by  Colonel  Caamafio  has  been  officially  com- 
municated. 

Mr.  Facio.  No,  it  is  a  publication. 
Mr.  Colombo.  That  Is  why  I  was  very  sur- 
prised   that    Colonel    Caamafio    transmitted 
that  note. 

Mr.  Facio.  No,  no.  Doctor,  it  is  a  statement 
made  in  a  newspaper. 

Mr,  Colombo.  If  we  follow  the  newspapers 
in  this  process,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

The  President.  The  Representative  of  Co- 
lombia. 

Mr.  VAZQUEZ  Carrizosa.  What  the  news- 
papers say  is  one  thing  and  what  really  hap- 
pens Is  another,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
many  news  Items  that  are  published  should 
be  investigated  or  it  should  be  known  to 
what  extent  they  correspond  to  what  was 
said  or  to  what  is  done.    I  can  only  say  the 
following:  the  demarcation  of  the  aone  and 
the  existence  of  a  corridor  communicating 
the  San  Isidro  zone  with  the  center  of  the 
city  were  discussed  personally  with  Colonel 
Caamano.    There  was  even  a  doubt  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  guard  in  the  cor- 
ridor.    An  incident  had  occurred   the  day 
before — many     Incidents     occur — regarding 
some  patrol  that  had  entered  farther  than 
the  two  blocks  that  on  one  side  and  the 
other  were  authorized  by  the  regulations  in 
order   to   safeguard   this    public   road;    and 
Doctor  Hector  Aristldes  maintained  that  it 
was  Intolerable  that  United  States  patrols 
should  go  beyond  the  limits.     The  military 
adviser   who   accompanied   us — he   was  the 
military  adviser  of  the  Ambassador  of  Guate- 
mala— who  had   had   the   occasion  to   read 
the  regulations  and  the  truth  regarding  the 
incident,  explained  In  perfectly  fair  terms 
the  truth  of  the  fact,  rectifying  Doctor  Aris- 
tldes' understanding,  but  as  Doctor  Aristldes 
Insisted,  Colonel  Caamano  Intervened,  with 
some  vigor,  to  say  "no,  this  is  something  be- 
tween the  military  and  we  understand  one 
another.     I  believe  that  what  the  military 
adviser  says  is  true;  I  believe  that  it  is  ac- 
ceptable; i  have  no  objection."    I  am  stating 
this  fact  In  case  it  clears  up  your  doubts. 

The  President.  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Guatemala,   Mr.   Garcia   Bauer. 

Mr.  Garcia  Baiter.  I  only  wished  to  men- 
tion, with  regard  to  something  that  has  been 
discussed  before,  especially  by  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Costa  Rica  and  also  with  respect  to 
a  question  that  was  asked  before,  that  in 
Document  17  Add.  3,  in  which  the  fourth 
radio-telephone  message  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  OAS,  Doctor  Jose  A.  Mora, 
reports — vou  all  have  the  document  before 
you — that  the  Military  Junta  has  already 
traveled  to  Santo  Domingo  and  is  installed 
In  the  National  Congress,  it  states.  Center 
of  the   Heroes,   then 


The  President.  Of  the  Military  Junta 
that  traveled  to  Santo  Domingo?  The  fifth 
or   the 

Mr.  Garcia  Bauer.  Yes,  the  Military  Junta 
that  was  in  San  Isidro.  It  doesn't  say  here 
whether  it  was  the  five-man  Junta  or  the 
three-man  Junta,  because  I  don't  know  if  It 
was  done  before  the  five-man  one  was  es- 
tablished, and  then,  in  today's  May  7  docu- 
ment, it  says:  "as  to  what  is  happening 
here,  the  situation  continues  to  be  very 
delicate,  since  the  cease-fire  agreement  is 
being  enforced  with  great  difficulty.  It  is 
particularly  affected  by  radio  broadcasts 
that  confuse  and  excite  the  population. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  stop  the  Santo 
Domingo  station  from  issuing  messages  that 
excite  the  people.  If  this  is  achieved  it 
would  prevent  a  state  of  violence.  The 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  San  Isidro 
Radio.  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  two  broad- 
casting stations  and  transmitted  a  message 
Intended  to  calm  feelings  and  calling  upon 
the  Dominican  people  to  comply  with  the 
agreements  in  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo. 
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Nevertheless,  Radio  Santo  Domingo  and  Ra- 
dio San  Isldro  continue  sending  messages 
that  aid  In  Inflaming  spirits  and  maintain. 
Ing  the  situation  of  volence."  And  this 
same  document  mentions  the  asylees  who 
have  left  and  gives  up-to-the-minute  In- 
formation regarding  them.  This  is  impor- 
tant in  relation  to  the  questions  that  we 
were  asked   previously. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much.  Is 
Ambass;idor  Facio  satistied? 

Mr.  F.\cio.  Thaixk  you  very  much. 
The     Ppesident.  The     Representative     ol 
HondiLTPs.  An^bassador  Mldeuce. 

Mr.  Midence.  My  delegation  wishes  to  Joiii 
in  the  congratulations  extended  to  the  Com- 
mittee :or  its  magnificent  work  under  such 
difficult  circumstances.  My  Delegation  feels 
sure  that  the  report  that  has  been  presented 
today  will  be  of  immense  value  to  this  Tenth 
Meeting  or  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affsirs.     Thank  you  very  much. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Bonilla  Atlles. 
Special  Delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Mr.  Bonilla  Atiles.  Mr.  President,  Dele- 
gates: I  think  that  of  all  the  delegates  pres- 
ent here  none  can  feel  the  pr>in  thit  I  have 
at  what  I  have  heard  tonight.  Words  were 
too  few  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  have  Just  had 
a  long-distance  telephone  co'.iversation.  from 
Santo  Domingo,  with  Mr.  Antonio  Imbert, 
and  he  told  me  that  in  a  search  for  possible 
solutions  the  Military  Junta  had  turned  its 
power  over  to  a  civilian-military  junta  com- 
p>osed  of:  Antonio  Imbert.  president:  Julio 
Ortlgo,  Alejandro  Seller.  Carlos  Gri.solfa 
Polone.  and  Colonel  Pedro  Benolt.  This 
junta  will  try  to  cooperate  with  the  mission 
fro.oi  the  Orga:iizatlon  of  American  States  to 
find  solutions,  which  are  still  premature  to 
discus?.  He  also  informed  me  that  the  Junta 
has  discussed  with  Dr.  Mora  the  problem  of 
the  radio  broadcasts,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  Radio  San  Isidro  has  not  made  any  In- 
flanimatorv  broadcasts.  As  to  the  last  attack 
on  the  National  Palace,  of  which  Ambassador 
Bi:.nker  spoke,  he  confirmed  to  me  that  there 
are  clviiian  refugees  there. 

I  am  not  mentioning  this  as  accusation  but 
as  fact.  What  interests  me  most  at  the  mo- 
ment, since  it  involves  my  own  responsibility 
and  that  of  the  government,  whichever  It 
may  be,  and  that  of  the  Dominican  people.  Is 
that  out  of  this  meeting  shall  come  the  nec- 
essary nnd  imperative  declaration  that  what 
Is  happening  In  Santo  Domingo  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  hemisphere.  After  knowing  the 
facts,  this  is  the  only  justification  this  body 
has  for  having  taken  the  steps  that  It  has. 
I  do  not  propose  that  this  problem  be  dealt 
with  or  discussed  tonight  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  all  sufficiently  tired,  morally 
and  physically,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  face  this 
problem  immediately;  but  I  do  urge  the 
Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  as  soon  as 
possible  to  make  emphatically  this  decision, 
so  tha*.  the  fire  will  not  be  extinguished,  not 
only  in  the  Western  hemisphere  but  In  all 
political  quarters  of  the  world.  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say. 

Mr.  PE^•N.^  Marinho.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore ending  this  session  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent supplementing  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee,  which  has  just  been  submitted 
by  its  Chairman.  Ambassador  Rlcardo  Co- 
lombo, allow  me  to  mention  one  point  that 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
Meeting  of  Consultation.  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  magnificent  activities  of  Monslgnor  Em- 
manuel Clarlzlo,  the  Papal  Nuncio  In  Santo 
Domingo.  He  is  an  exceptional  figure,  a 
vertlable  Don  Camilo  on  a  grand  scale,  with 
free  entree  Into  all  political  areas  of  Santo 
Domingo.  With  astonishing  ease,  he  leaves 
the  headquarters  of  Colonel  Caarnafio  to  go 
to  the  Government  Junta  and  from  there  to 
the  American  Embassy.  He  is  a  respected 
friend  of  Caamano,  as  he  Is  of  Benolt  and 
of  Ambassador  Bennett.  They  all  like  him 
and  they  all  have  the  same  high  regard  for 


him.  It  Is  due  to  his  thorough  understand- 
ing of  things,  to  his  moving  spirit  of  htmian 
solidarity  and  to  his  profound  love  for  the 
Dominican  people,  that  the  drama  In  that 
country  did  not  assume  more  terrible  propor- 
tions. I  know  that  the  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion has  already  paid  Just  tribute  to  Mon- 
slgnor Emmanuel  Clarlzlo.  but  It  never  will 
be  too  much  to  point  out,  for  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  America,  the  admirable  labor  of 
this  extraordinary  prelate  In  behalf  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  the  troubled  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Delegation  of  Brazil,  express- 
ing sentiments  that  I  know  are  those  of  all 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation,  manifests  Its  deep  ap- 
preciation and  above  all  its  admiration  for 
the  continuous  and  tireless  collaboration 
rendered  by  Monslgnor  Emmanuel  Clarlzlo, 
Papal  Nuncio  in  Santo  Domingo,  to  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation during  Its  stay  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.     Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Prestoent.  Ambassador  Rlcardo  Co- 
lombo has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CoLo.MBo.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
feeling  the  Delegation  of  Argentina  wishes 
to  add  to  the  words  of  the  Ambassador  of 
Brazil  concerning  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  that  mes- 
senger of  peace  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  only  tribute — because  everything  has  al- 
ready been  said — that  I  can  pay  under  the 
circumstances.  Is  to  repeat  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  the  entire  meeting,  his  final 
words  of  good-bye  to  us:  Take — he  said  to 
me — my  blessing  to  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  that  they  may  achieve  the  high 
objectives  of  peace:  the  peace  that,  at  all 
costs,  must  be  preserved  In  this  Republic 
where  I  hold  this  apostleship.  Nothing  more, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Vazquez  Car- 
rlzosa.  Special  Delegate  of  Colombia,  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  VAzQfEz  Carrizosa.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  only  right  to  say  a  few  words,  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Brazil  and  Argentina  have  al- 
ready done,  to  emphasize  the  merits  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  in  the  face  of  such  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. There  Is  more;  none  of  our  action 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  advice, 
without  the  help  of  that  eminent  diplomatic 
representative.  And  still  more,  for  the  fu- 
ture— for  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  think 
about  the  future  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
without  speaking  of  him  who  so  perfectly 
represents  the  Ideal  of  Pope  John  XXIII  con- 
cerning the  coexistence  of  men  of  good  will. 
But  I  have  asked  for  the  floor  to  speak  on  a 
point  which  may  not  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  but  would  be  at  another.  Our  report 
ends  with  several  recommendations,  which  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  at  this  session,  but 
I  do  want  to  point  them  out,  to  the  Chair 
so  that  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  provided 
for  in  the  regulations  or  when  it  is  consid- 
ered opportune,  they  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consultation  for  dis- 
cussion, because  they  do  not  deal  with  po- 
litical questions,  such  as  those  we  have  dis- 
cussed Intensely,  but  specific  points  on  the 
future  organization  of  activities  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  They  are  specific  points 
of  the  greatest  urgency,  such  a.s  supervision 
of  the  cease-fire,  the  appointment  of  a  group 
qualified  to  organize  the  relief  measures  for 
the  Dominican  people  and  evaluate  their 
needs,  the  study  and  planning  of  an  Inter- 
American  Force  and  the  coordination  of  all 
its  services.  Detailed,  careful,  and  immediate 
consideration  of  these  points  seems  to  me 
absolutely  necessary.     Thank  you  very  much. 

The  PREsroENT.  The  Special  Delegate  of 
Guatemala,  member  of  the  Commltee,  has 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  GarcIa  Bauer.  At  this  time  I  only  wish 
to  refer  to  the  tribute  that  my  colleagues, 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  have  already 
paid  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  In  Santo  Domingo,  Monslg- 


nor Emmanuel  Clarlzlo,  for  the  great  work 
that  he  has  performed  since  this  grave  con- 
flict began  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
Papal  Nuncio  was  exceptionally  kind  to  the 
Committee,  offering  It  every  facility  within 
his  power,  and  It  was  through  his  great  serv- 
ices that  the  Committee  was  able  to  accom" 
plish  what  it  did.  He  was  present,  tlrelesly 
at  our  Interviews  with  Colonel  Caamafio's 
command  and  with  the  Military  Junta  and 
because  the  confidence  both  parties  have  in 
him.  the  Act  of  Santo  Domingo  was  signed 
He  always  used  persuasion  to  the  effect  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  was  In  Dominican  terrltorv 
should  be  borne  In  mind.  As  the  Ambassa- 
dor  of  Brazil  has  said,  the  Papal  Nuncio  was 
respected  In  every  area,  regardless  of  which 
authority  was  In  power.  He  Is  a  person  who 
has  the  confidence  of  the  different  parties 
and  through  his  good  offices,  because  of  the 
great  collaboration  he  rendered,  the  Commit- 
tee was  able  to  accomplish  Its  task.  Hence 
the  Committee  was  moved  and  felt  that  its 
own  wishes  were  fulfilled  when,  at  the  Papal 
Nunclate  In  Santo  Domingo,  we  delivered  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  the  mesage 
from  the  President  of  the  Tenth  Meeting.  Mr. 
Sevllla  Sacasa,  notifying  him  of  the  action 
of  this  Meeting  some  days  ago  concerning 
Monslgnor  Clarizlo's  work. 

The  President.  Ambassador  Colombo,  Spe- 
cial Delegate  of  Argentina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo.  I  only  wish  to  add  one  re- 
mark that  seems  to  be  strictly  justifiable.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  act  with  the  urgency  that 
the  case  requires,  the  five-member  Commit- 
tee had  to  move  up  its  return  so  that  the 
Tenth  Meeting  could  be  as  thoroughly  In- 
formed as  possible  with  all  available  data,  but 
we  were  deeply  concerned  that  before  our  de- 
parture the  fundamental  problem  of  the  faith 
in  the  system  as  stated  by  the  two  sides  in 
the  struggle  would  not  have  been  resolved, 
and  the  Committee  was  the  link,  at  the  scene 
of  action,  during  the  emergency,  remaining 
In  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  powers 
accepted  by  both  parties.  It  wns  for  this 
reason  that  the  Delegate  of  Panama,  in  an 
act  that  honors  him,  and  which  I  cannot 
ignore,  remained  at  the  center  of  action,  rep- 
resenting our  mission.  In  this  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  conversations  we  held  with  the 
parties,  it  would  be  as  though  the  Committee 
were  present  and  together  with  military  ad- 
visers and  the  civilian  personnel  he  could 
undertake  to  solve  whatever  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  solve,  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
able — to  solve  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  and  that  are 
taking  place  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
want  this  generous  act  of  the  Delegate  of 
Panama,  from  a  country  that  has  so  many  f 
reasons  for  counting  on  the  tradition  of 
brotherllness  In  solving  basic  problems,  to  be 
recognized  at  this  session.  Panama  Is  with 
us  on  the  Committee,  represented  by  its  dis- 
tinguished Delegate.  Ambassador  Calamarl 
also  wanted  to  be  here,  physically,  with  the 
Committee  but  was  not  able  to  do  so.  I  want 
to  stress  this  act  of  the  Delegate  of  Panama 
because  It  Is  eminently  fair  to  do  so — to  take 
note  of  one  who  has  firmly  carried  the  banner 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  Into  the  midst 
of  the  fight.    Nothing  more. 

The  PREsmENT.  We  are  sure  that  our  col- 
league. Ambassador  Calamarl.  must  be  grati- 
fied by  the  eulogy  given  by  his  compatriot 
and  our  dear  colleague,  Ambassador  Frank 
Morrlce.     (Sic) 

Ambassador  Dlez  de  Medina,  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Bolivia,  has  asked  for  the  fioor;  and 
then  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris,  Special  Dele- 
gate of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  DiEZ  DE  Medina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  asked  for  the  fioor  to  pose  any  question; 
I  have  no  questions  to  ask.  I  have  only  words 
of  praise — of  warm  praise  and  congratula- 
tions— for  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation,  for  the  intelligent  and  devoted 
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manner  In  which  they  carried  out  the  deli- 
cate mission  entrusted  to  the  Committee.  I 
only  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  add  my  wish 
that  the  minutes  of  this  plenary  session 
should  also  Include  words  of  congratulation 
and  appreciation  for  the  task  being  so  suc- 
cessfully performed  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic by  Dr.  Jo86  Antonio  Mora,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

The  President.  Very  well,  we  shall  do  so. 
Ambassador  Colombo,  the  Special  Delegate  of 
Argentina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Colombo.  The  Ambassador  of  Bolivia 
is  quite  right  in  proposing  formal  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  was  able  to 
fulfill  its  mission  because  of  the  brilliant 
efforts  that  were  begun  by  Dr.  Jose  A.  Mora 
before  our  arrival  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Appreciation  should  also  be  expressed  to  the 
Secretariat,  which,  although  few  in  number 
gave  much  in  efforts  and  efficiently  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  our  actions.  There- 
fore, I  second  the  Ambassador  of  Bolivia's 
proposal  but  would  like  to  point  out  that 
we  had  intended  to  submit  this  matter  during 
the  session. 

The  President.  The  Ambassador  of  Bolivia 
and  the  Committee  have  interpreted  the 
feelings  and  thotights  of  the  Chair  and  of  all 
our  colleagues  very  well.  Ambassador  Tejera 
Paris,  Special  Delegate  of  Venezuela  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  The  Delegate  of  Bolivia 
anticipated  what  I  was  thinking  and  what  is 
certainly  the  thought  of  all  of  us  here.  My 
intention  was  I  now  confirm  it,  to  ask  the 
chair  to  ask  this  Tenth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion to  give  to  the  Committee,  to  the  Secre- 
tary General,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  a  vote  of  applause  for  the 
work  they  have  done.  The  test  that  the 
Committee  has  passed  has  been  hard  both 
there  and  here,  and  I  believe  that  since  this 
is  a  problem  that  affects  the  whole  security 
of  the  hemisphere,  these  colleagues  deserve 
not  only  our  thanks  but  the  thanks  of  our 
governments  and  of  their  peoples,  and,  at 
this  moment,  enthusiastic  applause  which  I 
am  sure  the  President  will  be  the  first  to 
begin.     (Applause.) 

The  President.  All  of  us  join  in  the  praise 
and  tribute  the  Sepcial  Committee  has  given 
to  the  prelate  Emmanuel  Clarizlo,  Papal 
Nuncio  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  In  Santo  Domingo. 
We  share  in  this  with  real  appreciation,  with 
affection,  as  our  common  duty.  His  services 
for  the  peace  of  the  Americas,  his  vows  and 
his  blessings  we  applaud  with  emotion:  with 
emotion.  I  say,  which  corresponds  to  the  emo- 
tion that  he  experlneced  when  he  received 
our  expression  of  deep  gratitude  for  his 
magnificent  labor  for  the  peace  of  the  Ameri- 
cas and  for  that  people  that  we  all  love  so 
well:  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  closed 
plenary  session  has  been  highly  important. 
We  have  heard  the  interesting  report  of  the 
Special  Committee.  We  have  posed  broad 
questions;  we  have  obtained  splendid  and 
very  clear  replies,  from  which  we  can  ap- 
preciate even  more  the  extraordinary  task 
accomplished  by  the  Committee.  Our  re- 
peated applause  and  eulogy  for  it  and  its 
members,  all  of  whom  we  are  honored  to  call 
our  colleagues  and  friends.  Unless  you  think 
otherwise  a  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  should  be  indicated 
to  consider  the  report  In  the  aspects  noted  by 
the  Committee,  so  that  the  meeting  may  act 
on  that  report.  We  have  asked  questions 
and  have  obtained  answers:  now  comes  the 
Job  of  considering  the  report  and  analyzing 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  on  the  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  the  Special  Committee  and  the  con- 
clusions that  it  reached. 

I  ask  you  only  whether  tomorrow's  plenary 
session  should  be  open.  I  understand  that 
It  should  be.  It  should  be  open  so  that  the 
public  will  know  everything  that  we  have 


said,  both  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  and  to  the  contents  of  its  inter- 
esting report.  I  would  call  another  closed 
meeting,  If  the  Committee  so  wishes,  but  the 
meeting  I  am  going  to  convoke  for  a  little 
later  today,  should  be  public  and  its  pvu-- 
pose  will  be  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee,  discuss  it  and  propose  de- 
cisions concerning  the  recommendations  It 
makes.  The  delegates  have  already  seen  and 
have  in  yotir  briefcases  for  later  reading  the 
fourth  radio-telephone  message  from  our  Sec- 
retary General,  Dr.  Mora.=  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  Secretary  read  it,  since  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  have  read  it.  With  respect  to  the 
minutes  of  this  plenary  session,  I  ask  you  to 
take  note  that  you  have  24  hours  in  which 
to  give  the  Secretariat  your  corrections  of 
style.  I  ask  you  to  take  note  of  that  time 
period  so  that  the  Secretariat  can  speed  up 
the  final  edition  of  the  minutes  of  the  plenary 
session. 

Mr.  Colombo.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
you  to  repeat  the  last  part  as  to  the  time  and 
place,  according  to  the  Chair's  plan,  as  was 
suggested.  Please  do  me  the  great  favor  of 
repeating  it. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  going  to 
adjourn  the  session  and  meet  again  in  a  few 
hours,  let's  say,  perhaps  this  afternoon.  It 
will  be  a  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing, public,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee.  To  consider 
it,  analyze  it,  discuss  it,  and  decide  on  the 
recommendations  and  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Committee.  It  is  assumed  that  this  ses- 
sion should  be  public.  The  next  plenary  ses- 
sion will  not  be  closed  like  this  one;  it  will 
be  public,  so  that  public  opinion  of  the 
hemisphere  will  be  Informed,  but  not  just  of 
what  is  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee, because  I  am  hereby  suggesting  tliat  the 
report  should  be  made  public,  unless  for 
some  reason  the  members  of  the  Committee 
Indicate  to  the  Chair  that  it  should  not  be 
made  public  but  that  we  ought  to  wait  until 
tomorrow's  session. 

Mr.  Colombo.  Absolutely,  Mr.  President. 
The  President.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  as 
of  now  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
is  public.  Consequently,  it  can  be  txn-ned 
over  to  the  press  and  sent  to  anyone  wishing 
it.  Naturally,  if  at  tomorrow's  meeting  we 
reach  conclusions  on  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Committee,  we  shall  feel  highly  grati- 
fied. In  any  case  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  to  make 
concrete  statements  on  the  chaotic  situation 
that  seems  to  grow  worse  every  hour.  There- 
fore, within  5  or  6  hours,  possibly  for  4  or  5 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  I  am  going  to  convoke 
the  fifth  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  to  meet  in  this  same  place 
and  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
The  Representative  of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Tejera  ParIa.  Mr.  President,  only  to 
ask  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  include 
in  the  order  of  business  two  specific  points 
that  I  believe  are  relevant  to  the  announce- 
ment you  have  just  made:  first  would  be 
consideration  of  whether  or  not  the  present 
situation  In  the  Dominican  Republic  affects 
the  security  of  the  hemisphere;  second, 
establishment  and  Implementation  of  meas- 
ures to  help  the  Dominican  people  return  to 
full  constitutional  democracy. 

The  President.  Very  well;  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  no  objection  to  discussing  these  two 
points  in  the  public  session  we  shall  hold 
shortly — the  one  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Representative  of  Uruguay  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Representative  of  Venezuela, 
and  the  other  just  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  Tejera  Paris.  I  recog- 
nize the  Representative  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


Mr,  Bonilla  Atiles.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
wait  until  tomorrow  to  formally  present  a 
draft  resolution  on  my  proposal  that  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  declare  the  situation 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  to  be  a  threat  to 
the  peace  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  President.  Very  well.  The  Repre- 
sentative of  Paraguay  has  requested  the  floor. 
Mr.  Y6dice.  I  only  wish  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions, Mr.  President.  I  understand,  or  rather. 
I  actually  heard  you  mention  a  decision  on 
the  request  of  the  Delegate  of  the  United 
States  that  the  minutes  of  today's  session  be 
made  public.  This  request  was  seconded  by 
the  distinguished  Representative  of  Uruguay. 
From  this  I  assume,  that  is,  I  hope,  because 
the  suggestion  is  also  mine,  that  it  will  be 
agreed  to  make  public  the  minutes  of  this 
session. 

The  President.  The  chair  has  so  resolved. 
Mr.  Yodice.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Thank  you. 
The  President.  That's  quite  alright. 
Mr.  Yodice.  Now,  I  have  another  question 
to  ask  of  the  distinguished  Representative  of 
Costa  Rica,  arising  from  an  earlier  statement 
by  the  Ambassador  of  Venezuela,  because  it 
refers  to  the  matter  of  considering  measures 
to  bring  democratic  normality  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  during  this  Tenth 
Meeting  of  Consultation,  I  don't  recall  having 
heard  any  informal  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished Ambassador  Facio  regarding  the 
establishment,  as  the  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador of  Guatemala  said,  of  a  committee  of 
statesmen,  or  something  similar.  Tlierefore, 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  Ambassador  Facio  did 
or  did  not  make  such  an  informal  proposal, 
because  I  would  not  want  to  fail  to  inform 
my  foreign  ministry  of  something  that  had 
been  proposed  here.    Thank  you. 

The  President.  Thank  you.  The  Delegate 
of  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Facio.  Mr.  Representative  of  Paraguay. 
I  have  not  yet  made  any  proposal  of  this 
sort.  Perhaps  it  can  be  clarifiea  in  this  way: 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of  a  proposal, 
but  not  one  of  mine,  to  put  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  into  ef- 
fect. I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  you  a  copy 
at  the  end  of  this  session.  But  the  proposal 
was  not  made  by  Costa  Rica;  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed among  several  delegations  but  is 
nothing  specific. 

Mr.  Y6DICE.  I  understand.  Thank  you.  I 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  proposed  here. 
The  President.  Ambassador  Tejera  Paris. 
Mr.  Tejera  ParIs.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a  meeting  early  tomorrow  to 
re-examine  all  our  credentials,  because  it  ap- 
pears there  are  certain  doubts  that  should 
be  clarified  in  the  light  of  the  information 
transmitted  in  the  cable  that  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Dominican  Republic  reported  on  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  PREsroENT.  Ambassador  Jacome.  the 
Representative  of  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Jacome.  As  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Credentials  I  can  report  that  I  have 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  to- 
morrow at  3:30  p.m.  Any  representative  who 
has  any  doubt  as  to  himself  or  to  his  col- 
leagues may  present  his  cranplalnts  to  the 
Committee. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  we  have  taken 
note  of  the  announcement  Just  made  by  our 
colleague,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials,  and  it  is  now  the  time  to  ad- 
journ the  session  and  to  announce  that  the 
fifth  plenary  session  of  the  Tenth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  will  be  held  here  this  after- 
noon at  4  p.m.    The  session  is  adjourned. 


=  The  complete  text  of  the  fourth  message 
of  the  Secretary  General  is  published  as 
Document  17  Add.  3. 


VIRGINIA  STATE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  AWARDS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  AWARD  TO 
SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Virginia  State 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  excellent 
judgment  they  displayed  in  selecting  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  A.  Wil- 
lis Robertson,  of  Virginia,  to  receive  the 
chamber's  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

The  award  was  presented  to  our 
esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Willis  Robertson,  at  a  banquet  in  Wil- 
liamsbur?  last  night,  ending  the  41st  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  State  chamber. 

Many  well-known  persons  have  re- 
ceived this  award,  but  I  feel  sure  none  of 
them  had  worked  any  harder  for  the 
welfare  of  Virginia  and  its  people  than 
the  Senator  who  was  chosen  for  the 
honor  this  year. 

During  my  years  of  close  association 
with  Senator  Robertson  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  been  impressed  by  his 
devotion  to  his  State  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Government  was 
founded,  particularly  by  his  steadfast 
defense  of  the  constitutional  doctrine 
that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  reserved  to  the 
States. 

Senator  Robertson  also  has  labored 
incessantly  for  the  improvement  of  the 
natural  resources  and  the  preservation 
of  the  historic  places  and  scenic  beauties 
of  his  State,  which  have  made  Virginia 
a  tourist  attraction  to  Americans  from 
all  sections. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  in 
honoring  Senator  Robertson  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
honored  itself.  I  join  them  in  their  high 
evaluation  of  his  services  as  well  as  his 
character. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  associate 
myself  with  his  commendatory  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  for  his  great 
work  and  fine  statesmanship. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  vei-y  much.  I  am  sure  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  appreciate  the  fine  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  join  in  the  Sena- 
tor's commendation  and  congratula- 
tions extended  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
who  happens  to  be  my  desk  mate,  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

We  all  know  the  distinguished  jimlor 
Senator  from  Virginia  to  be  a  fine  Sena- 
tor and  a  wonderful  person  in  every  way. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  received 
this  well-deserved  recognition. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  delighted  with  the  selection  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  receive  the  distinguished  service 
award  of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Senators  feel  great  esteem  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia.  In  our 
association  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, v.e  all  love  him  for  his  ability,  but 
fear  him  in  debate  when  we  are  not  on 
the  same  side. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  <Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc  tNo.  157),  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  to  the  amendment  in  the- nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended  iNo.  124). 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield!  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  studied  the  original  voting 
rights  bill  was  unable  to  come  forth  with 
a  recommendation. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  first  substitute 
for  the  administration's  bill  came  to  the 
Senate  without  recommendations.  That 
indicated  to  me  that  there  was  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  pro- 
EKjnents  of  the  measure. 

The  second  substitute,  which  is  now 
before  us,  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  only  a  week  ago.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  proceeded  to  consider 
legislation  in  other  fields,  but  we  have 
also  voted  on  two  amendments,  one  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  poll 
tax  amendment  that  was  considered  on 
Tuesday.  The  pro  and  con  arguments 
on  the  latter  amendment  required  Thurs- 
day. Friday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  until 
1  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  are  sincere  in  their 
presentation  of  amendments  to  the  bill. 
It  is  not  to  create  idle  talk.  In  my  judg- 
ment, most  of  the  amendments  are  to 
protect  and  preserve  our  way  of  life. 
They  are  offered  in  an  attempt  to  bring 


this  bill  more  into  line  with  the  judicial 
and  legal  precedents  which  have  guided 
our  Nation  through  the  years. 

The  Constitution  has  served  us  well 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  28 1/2  years 
and  I  do  not  recall  a  greater  assault 
having  been  lodged  against  constitutional 
government  than  that  which  is  con- 
tained  in  this  bill. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  soon  after 
the  President  of  the  United  States  made 
his  emotional  speech  to  the  American 
people,  the  original  bill  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  with  66  Members  joining  in 
its  introduction. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  I  doubt  that 
five  Members  of  the  Senate  whose  names 
were  appended  as  cosixjnsors  had  even 
read  the  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  serious  attack  on  constitutional 
government.  As  such,  it  deserves  careful 
consideration  and  serious  efforts  to 
amend  and  improve  the  bill  also  de- 
serves a  hearing.  There  cannot  be  any 
denial  of  the  fact  that  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe voter  qualifications  has  been,  and 
always  should  be.  in  the  hands  of  the 
States. 

Several  years  ago  I  presented  quite  a 
long  speech  to  the  Senate  on  the  poll 
tax  issue,  when  Congress  was  attempt- 
ing to  enact  a  lavv^  bypassing  the  States 
and  seeking  to  provide  a  bill  to  do  away 
with  poll  taxes.  That  speech  proved  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt  what  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  meant  by 
the  language  of  article  I.  section  2. 

Back  in  1932.  when  I  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Louisi- 
ana, we  rid  the  State  of  the  poll  tax  as 
a  qualification  to  vote.  Many  other 
States  since  then  have  enacted  laws  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  poll  tax. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments,  but  it  seems  that 
Senators  forget  the  17th  and  19th 
amendments.  Consider  female  suffrage. 
The  States  for  many,  many  years  pre- 
vented women  from  voting.  That  was 
done  through  State  laws.  No  female 
resident  in  most  areas  was  capable  of 
voting  becaiise  the  States  fixed  qualifica- 
tions and  denied  to  women  the  right  to 
vote. 

In  order  to  enable  women  of  this  coun- 
try to  vote,  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  required,  which  is  now  appended  to 
our  Constitution  and  is  referred  to  as  the 
19th  amendment. 

That  fact  in  itself  should  indicate  to 
all  the  good  lawyers  in  the  Senate  that 
the  right  to  prescribe  voter  qualifications 
is  in  the  States,  and  not  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  a  drastic 
proposal  that  seeks,  in  my  judgment,  to 
suspend  State  laws.  Congress  would  be 
the  judge  on  an  ex  post  facto  basis.  The 
Attorney  General  would  be  empowered 
to  more  or  less  fix  voter  qualifications,  in 
spite  of.  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  held  in  March  of  this  year,  re- 
affirming its  past  conviction,  that  voter 
qualifications  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  State,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
and  cannot  be  established  by  the  Con- 
gress through  statute. 

Not  long  ago,  when  efforts  were  made 
to  do  away  with  poll  taxes  by  way  of 
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congressional  act,  when  success  was  not 
in  sight,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  led  the  fight  to 
have  the  24th  amendment  adopted, 
which  provides  that  no  poll  taxes  shall 
be  imposed  or  collected  from  any  citizen 
of  our  States  in  Federal  elections  in  order 
to  have  the  right  or  the  privilege  to  vote. 

Notwithstanding  that  amendment, 
notwithstanding  the  17th  and  19th 
amendments,  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, which  indicate  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly that  the  right  to  fix  qualifications 
is  in  the  States  and  cannot  be  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Government,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
give  me  10  more  minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin  1, 1  yield  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  great  pressures  have 
been  exerted  through  some  quarters  to 
bring  this  debate  to  a  quick  close  and  to 
come  up  with  a  bill.  What  kind  of  bill 
apparently  does  not  matter.  What  the 
bill  contains  and  what  it  will  do  to  the 
fabric  of  our  society  and  to  constitu- 
tional government  apparently  are  of  no 
consequence. 

The  important  thing  feems  to  be  to 
get  a  bill.  The  demand  is  made  not  in 
the  interests  of  good  legislation,  not  in 
the  interests  of  preserving  the  checks 
and  iDa lances  which  have  brought  our 
Nation  through  many  periods  of  peril, 
but  merely  to  .satisfy  certain  groups  of 
agitators  whose  appetites  are  insatiable. 

In  the  long  and  strenuous  debate  which 
preceded  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 1  pointed  out  on  several  occasions 
that  although  many  were  saying  that  the 
bill  would  end  all  future  demands  for 
legi-slation  in  the  field  of  civil  rights, 
those  who  thought  so  were  mistaken.  I 
predicted — and  my  remarks  are  written 
In  the  Record  in  black  and  white — that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  might  have 
the  effect  of  contenting  some  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  civil  rights  legislation  but  that 
the  agitation  would  continue. 

Under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Attorney  General, 
*1th  the  large  number  of  attorneys  we 
have  provided  him,  and  the  attorneys  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  could  easily 
bring  these  cases  before  the  courts  and 
have  them  adjudicated. 

No  matter  in  what  section  of  the 
counti-y  there  exists  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination, the  Attorney  General  has 
the  power  to  come  into  court,  not  for  1 
person,  not  for  2  persons,  but  for  10,000 
persons,  if  he  finds  that  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  in  any  part  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

In  addition,  we  have  provided  for 
special  courts  which  would  pass  upon 
such  proposals,  in  the  event  the  Attorney 
General  sought  to  proceed  in  that  way. 

Today,  the  Senate,  once  again,  is  con- 
sidering legislation  dealing  with  voting 
rights  aimed  directly  at  the  South,  while 
title  I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
which  also  dealt  with  voting  rights  and 
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was  aimed  directly  at  the  South,  is  not 
yet  dry  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  composed 
of  reasonable  Members.  I  ask  them  not 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  reasonable  amend- 
ments. I  ask  them  to  uphold  their  duty 
as  Senators  and  to  legislate  under  the 
terms  and  guidance  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  their  own  wisdom.  I  ask 
reasonable  Senators  not  turn  their  backs 
on  reasonable  amendments  to  an  un- 
reasonable bill  because  of  the  pressures 
which  are  being  brought  upon  them. 

What  are  we  requesting  in  the  Ervin 
amendment?  We  ask  only  for  those 
things  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
thought  enough  of  that  they  declared 
their  independence  from  Great  Britain 
and  engaged  in  warfare  for  that  purpose. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
some  of  the  charges  leveled  at  King 
George  III  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures — 

That  is  being  done  here — 
and     declaring     themselves     Invested     with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever. 

He  has  called  together  Legislative  Bodies 
at  Places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  dis- 
tant from  the  Depository  of  their  public 
Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

Ha  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone  *   •   *. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained. 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases  of  the 
benefits  of  trial  by  jury. 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reading  from 
charges  which  were  lodged  against  the 
King  of  England  prior  to  the  time  the 
United  States  obtained  its  independence. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  While  the  recital 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
indicates  as  one  of  the  evils  complained 
of  that  the  citizens  of  the  infant  Colonies 
were  being  transported  beyond  the  seas 
for  trial,  is  there  anything  in  that  charge 
like  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill, 
which  would  transport  any  community  in 
the  State  affected  by  the  so-called  voting 
rights  bill  to  Washington,  D.C.,  before 
they  could  even  cleanse  themselves  or 
purge  themselves  of  the  charge  that  they 
had  violated  the  voting  rights  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  anything,  it 
might  be  worse  than  the  charges  made 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  against 
King  George  m. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  pending  bill  would  require  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  finding  by  the  At- 
torney General  is  final,  subject  to  no 
court  appeal? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Also  bypassing  the 
court  and  downgrading  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  a  government  which  is  supposed 


to  be  divided  into  three  parts  of  equal 
sovereignty? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  by  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Those  are  the  judges  before  whom  the 
cases  would  be  tried. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from'  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  I  yield  10>  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Instead  of  trying 
cases  at  home,  before  the  district  judges, 
and  later  going  through  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  the  bill  would  require 
a  community,  which  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  not  by  a  court,  but  by  the 
Attorney  General,  wuth  a  nonappealable 
decision,  to  come  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  purge  itself,  even  though  it  had 
been  falsely  convicted  by  the  verdict  of 
the  Attorney  General  or,  if  properly  con- 
victed, had  corrected  the  situation  by  the 
passage  of  new  laws.  It  must  come  from 
Texas,  let  us  say,  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  purge  itself.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  the  bill. 

I  plead  with  reasonable  Senators  to 
study  these  amendments.  How  many 
Senators  are  present  now?  One  or  two. 
Present  are  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart].  There  are  a  few  southern- 
ers here  who  are  interested  in  the  bill. 
The  other  Senators.  I  presume,  are  in 
committee,  doing  something  else. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  make  clear  my 
point,  is  there  anything  in  the  original 
list  of  complaints  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  quite  compares  with 
the  requirement  that  a  State  or  a  county 
or  municipality,  in  order  to  purge  itself, 
because  it  has  been  found  guilty  by  the 
finding  of  the  Attorney  General,  not  by 
a  court,  not  by  a  jury,  not  by  a  judge,  and 
without  any  right  of  appeal,  must  come 
to  the  U.S.  Capital  to  bring  suit  and  then, 
even  after  the  suit  has  been  successfully 
sustained,  must  have  that  proceeding 
held  open  for  5  years  to  prove  that  it  will 
be  a  "good  boy"  from  then  on?  Is  there 
anything  like  that  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  nothing 
like  that.  That  is  what  I  was  about  to 
state. 

Every  evil  with  which  the  18th  centui-y 
tyrant  is  charged  is  embodied  in  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill  in  one  form  or  another. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HIT  J..  Can  the  Senator  think  of 
any  more  glaring  example  of  an  ex  post 
facto  law  than  this  provision? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  cannot. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  strictly 
prohibits  the  passage  of  an  ex  post  facto 
law? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  are 
the  charges  that  were  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  when  they  declared 
their  independence,  and  I  have  given  the 
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reasons  that  were  cited  by  them  to  at- 
tain their  independence.  Here  we  are 
confronted  with  a  bill  which  would  do 
more  evil  than  the  evils  complained  of  by 
the  people  against  King  George  III,  the 
tyrant  in  England. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill  prohibit  the  legislatures 
from  passing  any  law  on  the  subject  of 
voting  rights  when  that  State  is  covered 
by  the  proposed  bill.  The  State  legisla- 
tures cannot  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional power  to  count  and  qualify  their 
citizens  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
The  Federal  Government  will  be  in  effect 
suspending  the  State  legislatures  in  those 
few  States  affected  by  this  section  on 
legislation.  State  officials  will  be  re- 
quired to  come  to  Washington  to  be  tried 
for  the  conduct  of  their  State  officers  by 
alien  judges.  These  State  officials  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  nor 
will  other  individuals  who  are  prosecuted 
for  violations  of  this  act  be  granted  jury 
trials.  The  State  officials  will  be  hailed 
before  these  unfamiliar  judges  in  Wash- 
ington— "a  place  unusual,  uncomfort- 
able, and  distant  from  the  depository  of 
their  public  records." 

That  last  quotation  is  taken  from  what 
the  people  of  this  country  back  in  1776 
charged  was  being  done  by  the  tyrant 
King  of  England.  George  III. 

Mr.  President,  this  voting  rights  bill  is 
the  only  measure  that  I  have  ever  en- 
countered which  violates  not  one  but  all 
of  our  sacred  legal  and  constitutional 
concepts.  It  violates  trial  by  jury  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Magna  Carta:  it  violates 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  I 
have  just  indicated;  it  violates  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  sus- 
pending that  Constitution  in  tho."?e  few 
Southern  States  which  will  not  be  bullied 
into  submission. 

Under  the  pretext  of  granting  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  Negroes,  this  Senate 
and  this  Congress  proposes  to  run  rough- 
shod over  the  rights  of  all  English- 
speaking  Americans  for  the  sake  of  the 
questionable  advantage  of  catering  to  the 
demagogs  and  their  followers. 

The  Ervin  amendment  would  simply 
preserve  those  fundamental  American 
principles  of  fairplay  in  continuing  our 
history  and  tradition  of  trial  in  the  local- 
ity where  a  man  is  accused  and  granting 
to  him  the  historic  right  of  a  trial  by 
his  peers. 

I  cannot  understand  how  Senators 
could  have  so  little  faith  in  that  major 
portion  of  our  judiciary  who  constitute 
the  district  courts.  These  judges,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  investigated  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  certainly  must  be  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  honor.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  one  would  suppose  that  its  spon- 
sors have  no  faith  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  this  country,  except  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  indeed  strange 
that  this  misplaced  faith  is  placed  in 
those  courts  which  are  the  most  political. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  Ervin 
amendment,  which  would  do  much  to 
preserve  our  American  system  of  the  or- 
derly and  reasonable  administration  of 


justice.  I  believe  they  will  find  it  emi- 
nently reasonable. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  the  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  will  withhold  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


OLD    PEOPLE    AND     MONEY— FLOR- 
IDA EDITOR  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Mar- 
tin Andersen,  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  newspaper  edi- 
tors of  Florida  and  the  Nation.  His  edi- 
torial views  are  always  fearlessly  ex- 
pressed and  clearly  stated.  The  people 
of  Orlando  and  central  Florida  are 
privileged,  therefore,  to  read  vigorous 
editorial  comment  from  the  pen  of  Mar- 
tin Andersen  in  addition  to  the  well- 
edited  and  comprehensive  daily  news 
columns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  editorial  entitled  '"Old  People 
and  Money."  which  appeared  in  the 
May  4  edition  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
commenting  on  plans  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  to  conduct 
hearings  on  the  problem  of  poverty  and 
the  senior  citizen.  My  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Smathers.  is 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  is  to  be  commended  for  focus- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  Nation  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  senior  citizens.  The  editorial 
certainly  de.serves  the  attention  of  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Old  People  .\nd  Money 

All  the  poor  are  not  necessarily  the  young 
dropouts  and  delinquents  of  the  country,  un- 
able to  live  on  S2.000  or  less  a  year. 

Old  people  also  need  50  bucks  a  week  for 
living  expenses,  doctors,  clothes,  cigarettes, 
light  bills,  rents,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Florida's  Senator  George  Smathers  dis- 
covered this  in  recent  visits  to  the  State.  He 
recalls  that  everybody  today  is  throwing  the 
spotlight  on  youngsters  who  won't  go  to 
school  and  who  can't  work  because  they  are 
untrained,  and  whom  the  Government  plans 
to  pay  wages  to  return  to  school.  But  he 
hasn't  seen  anybody  look  the  old  man  and 
the  old  woman  straight  in  the  eye,  or  even 
out  of  the  corner  of  an  eye,  and  ask:  "Can 
you  pay  your  drug  bills?" 

The  whole  trouble  with  this  Nation  is  that 
people  live  too  long. 

We  don't  mean  this  in  a  harsh,  inhuman 
sort  of  way.  We  mean  it  as  a  compliment  to 
our  docfbrs,  our  hospitals,  and  to  our  gov- 
ernmental sanitation  measures. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  death  at  50  or  55 
was  about  the  average.  Certainly  most  peo- 
ple died  in  their  early  sixties  when  we  were 
boys.  Now  they  live  on  and  on  up  into  their 
seventies  and  later. 

We  also  recall  as  boys  that  a  man  could 
make  about  $18  a  week  and  keep  a  horse 
and  buggy,  raise  a  family,  send  it  to  high 
school  but  maybe  not  college. 

This  reflection  is  also  a  thought  concern- 
ing these  geriatrics  and  their  ever-dwindling 
incomes. 

A  wage  or  Income  of  $18  a  week  today  is  a 
pittance.  Even  $50  a  week  has  little  value. 
Inflation    has    overtaken    the    Nation    and 


erupted   problems   not  only  for  the  young 
but  for  the  senior  citizens.  ' 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought  this  spring  day 
that  Florida's  Senator  Smathers  is  thinking 
of  something  besides  the  cherry  blossoms 
that  bloom  in  Washington  and  the  orange 
blossoms  that  bloom  in  Florida. 

Frankly,  we're  proud  he  is  thinking  of  the 
older  people  of  Florida  and  other  States  be- 
cause he  realizes  the  President  and  most 
other  officials  have  their  eyes  glued  to  tiie 
problems  of  youth.  So  they  will  eventually 
be  cared  for.  Bvit  Smathers  Is  going  to  care 
for  the  aged. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quormn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Out  of 
whose  time  will  the  time  for  the  quorum 
be  taken? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  granted  5  min- 
utes by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
have  used  about  a  minute  of  that  time. 
Using  the  remaining  will  give  the  leaders 
sufficient  time  to  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  I  suggest  that  the  time 
required  for  the  quorum  call  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  do  so, 
I  did  not  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  on  the  floor  earlier.  I 
make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  is  required. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  raises  some  important  ques- 
tions. This  is  one  point  on  which,  i  be- 
lieve, all  Senators  have  agreed.  There 
is  need  for  uniformity  in  a  determination 
of  the  questions  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  says 
that  all  Senators  agree.  He  does  not 
mean,  does  he,  Senators  who  are  object- 
ing, and  objecting  strongly,  to  the  meas- 
ure? 

Mr.  HART,  No;  I  would  seek  only  to 
persuade  the  Senator  to  agree  with  me. 
I  think  my  statement  was  that  all  Sena- 
tors agree  that  important  issues  are 
involved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Unquestionably,  I 
must  have  misunderstood  the  Senator. 
I  thought  he  was  going  into  a  discussion 
of  some  matter  as  to  which  I  did  not 
agree  with  him.  and  I  know  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  other  Senators 
who  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  HART.  But  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  agree  that  there  are  impor- 
tant areas  of  disagreement? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  HART.  Uniformity  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  such  questions  is  much  to  be  de- 
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sired.  We  feel  that  not  alone  is  there 
precedent  for  the  requirement  that  suits 
against  the  Federal  Government  be  filed 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  that  there  is  a 
practical  reason  why  this  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  this  impor- 
tant question. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  precedent 
is  lacking  for  the  restriction  that  is  at- 
tached, to  the  extent  that  it  is  attached, 
to  the  selection  of  a  forum  in  the  sub- 
stitute amendment.  We  have  oftentimes 
replied  to  this  argument  by  reciting  the 
judgment  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
litiaation  under  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act.  In  that  act.  Congress  re- 
stricted challenges  to  the  validity  of  the 
act  to  the  Emergency  Cou'-t  of  Appeals. 
The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  sus- 
tained that  decision  of  Congress.  There 
are  additional  precedents,  as  well. 

We  find  that  suits  for  the  review  of 
disallowances  of  claims  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  are  confined  to  the 
U.S  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Colunibia.  So,  too,  we  find  that  suits  to 
review  the  cancellation  of  mineral  re- 
leases of  submerged  lands  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  are  required  to  be 
brousht  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

The  Constitution  itself  pi-ovides  a  prec- 
edent for  requiring  a  State  to  litigate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Article  ni, 
section  2.  of  the  Constitution  permits  the 
United  States  or  a  State  to  sue  a  State 
directly  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  not 
indicating,  is  he,  that  there  is  any  pre- 
cedent v.hatsoever  for  a  State  to  come 
to  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  institute  litigation. 

Mr.  HART.  No,  but  I  am  suggesting 
that  there  was  a  clear  concept  In  the 
minds  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution,  that  a  require- 
ment that  a  State  come  to  the  seat  of 
government  was  quite  appropriate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  gladly  yield. 
Mr,  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  Federalist  Papers,  which 
describe  this  part  of  the  Constitution, 
stated  that  the  purpose  was  not  to  down- 
giade  the  States,  but  to  recognize  that  a 
State  had  a  right  to  come  to  the  most 
dignified  Court  in  the  Nation,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  of 
being  held  to  be  either  a  party  defendant 
in  such  Court,  if  it  chose,  or  to  proceed  as 
a  party  plaintiff?  That  was  because  any 
other  decision  would  have  precluded  their 
having  bi-ought  original  jurisdiction 
cases  to  the  highest  Court  In  the  land 
as  the  dignified  place  to  go.  Was  not  that 
the  reason  that  was  asserted  ? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  quite  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  memory  as  to  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal contained  In  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  wholly  consist- 
ent with  that  approach. 

Additionally,  for  many  years  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  has  Imposed  similar  limi- 


tations for  equally  valid  reasons  in  the 
areas  I  have  already  cited. 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  very  strongly 
that  consistency,  unifonnity,  and 
promptness  in  the  resolution  of  these  ad- 
mittedly substantial  questions,  which  can 
be  presented  by  the  bill,  all  suggest  the 
desirabilty  of  designating  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
appropriate  forum. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President,   I   yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney]  as  he  may  need. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  today's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Congress  Looking  In- 
ward." It  is  a  discussion :  of  proposals 
presently  being  heard  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Congress  and 
deals  with  several  matters  in  connection 
therewith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Looking  Inward 
To  many,  the  hearings  on  congressional  re- 
organization which  began  this  week  may 
seem  to  be  poorly  timed.  On  the  whole  Con- 
gress Is  performing  remarkably  well  this 
year.  Some  notable  reforms  have  already 
been  adopted  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  new  rule  enabling  the  Speaker  to  obtain 
a  vote  of  the  House  on  any  bill  approved 
by  a  legislative  committee  If  It  has  been 
bottled  up  for  21  days  or  more  in  the  Rules 
Committee  has  removed  one  of  the  worst 
roadblocks  to  congressional  action.  On  the 
Senate  side  the  leadership  has  demonstrated 
resourcefulness  in  applying  a  time  limit  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  consideration  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  In  Its  readier  use 
of  cloture. 

These  improvements  in  the  power  struc- 
ture need  to  be  broadly  supplemented,  how- 
ever, to  make  Congress  a  faithful  and  effi- 
cient reflection  of  the  national  will.  We  are 
glad  that  the  joint  House-Senate  commit- 
tee is  exploring  the  whole  spectrum  of  re- 
form proposals  even  though  It  is  not  au- 
thorized to  deal  with  rules  changes  In  either 
House.  It  has  a  great  opportunity  to  focus 
public  attention  upon  the  kind  of  legis- 
lative machinery  this  country  ought  to  have 
in  the  challenging  decades  Immediately 
ahead. 

We  agree  with  all  three  of  the  major  sug- 
gestions made  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark — 
that  committee  chairmen  be  elected  by 
secret  ballot  of  the  committee's  majority 
members,  that  such  chairmen  step  aside  at 
the  age  of  70  as  do  the  chief  judges  of  the 
Federal  courts,  and  that  Senate  fllibxisters 
be  terminated  after  15  days  of  debate.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  Congress  needs  better 
methods  of  fiscal  control,  as  pointed  out  by 
Cochalrman  A,  S.  Mike  Monroney.  Part  of 
the  answer  may  be  found  In  more  expert 


stafif  members,  and  certainly  much  could 
be  done  to  relieve  legislators  of  trivia,  such 
as  passing  ordinances  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Much  will  doubtless  be  heard  about  re- 
storing the  initiative  of  Congress  and  saving 
the  legislative  branch  from  slipping  Into 
the  role  of  rubberstamp  for  executive  de- 
cisions. Congress  does  need  to  enhance  its 
ability  to  make  its  will  prevail.  But  dream- 
ing of  a  return  to  what  Is  called  congres- 
sional government  is  no  more  realistic  than 
yearning  for  restoration  of  the  horse-and- 
buggy  era.  The  simple  fact  is  that  progres- 
sive economic  and  social  policies  In  this  large 
and  growing  Nation  can  be  carried  out  only 
with  strong  presidential  leadership.  CentraJ 
guidance  is  even  more  Imperative  to  the  dis- 
charge of  our  International  responsibilities. 

The  policymaking  role  of  Congress  cannot 
operate  in  a  vacuum.  It  must  be  related  to 
the  complex  of  domestic  and  international 
problems  with  which  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  grappling.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
the  people  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
White  House  as  the  focal  point  for  the 
shaping  of  policies  and  programs  that  may 
be  approved,  modified,  or  rejected  by  the 
Congress.  This  will  continue  to  be  so  be- 
cause of  the  complexities  of  the  age  of  social 
security,  nuclear  defense,  space  exploration, 
and  mass  education.  The  Congress  can  best 
serve  the  country  by  adjusting  its  machinery 
to  effective  performance  within  this  system 
Instead  of  looking  back  toward  a  simpler 
age  that  has  passed. 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES  FOR  THE  NEEDY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes., 

Mr.  HART.  On  September  21,  1962,  as 
the  Senate  was  passing  the  amendments 
to  the  School  Lunch  Act,  I  made  the 
following  remarks : 

The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  my  fellow  members  kindly  Incor- 
porated in  the  committee  report  at  my  re- 
quest a  special  section  directed  to  the  school 
lunch  problems  of  our  large  metropolitan 
centers. 

The  big  cities  of  the  Nation,  such  as  De- 
troit, have  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
largest  number  of  needy  children  and  the 
highest  proportion  of  older  schools  built 
without  facilities  for  serving  meals.  This 
means  that  new  techniques  aB<l  new  equip- 
ment must  be  developed  in  order  to  have 
this  program  reach  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  having  the  greatest  nutri- 
tional requirement. 

The  committee  report  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  look  Into  this  key- problem 
and  report  as  promptly  as  possible  after 
January  1.  1963. 

With  this  kind  of  concentrated  attention 
it  should  be  possible  for  Detroit  youngsters 
and  those  of  the  other  big  cities  to  benefit 
more  fully  from  this  program.  Given  the 
3-year  transition  period  provided  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  participation  should  be  stepped  up 
so  that  Michigan  and  the  many  other  States 
similarly  situated  will  not  lose  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill;  indeed,  along  with  the  rest  ol 
the  country  we  will  gain  by  having  the  pro- 
gram operated  under  a  formula  which  pro- 
vides equal  Federal  contribution  to  all  who 
participate. 

I  made  that  comment  on  September  21, 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  the  study  requested  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  is  today  ready  for  release. 

Better  nutrition  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  city  school  children  Is  the  aim  of 
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this  highly  significant  study.  It  pro- 
vides valuable  information  on  establish- 
ing central  school  lunch  kitchens  in  big 
cities  to  serve  children  in  older,  crowded 
schools,  where  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  add  kitchen  facilities. 

At  least  1^2  million  of  our  children,  a 
high  percentage  of  them  needy,  in  major 
cities  such  as  Detroit  are  not  able  to 
benefit  from  the  national  school  lunch 
program  because  the  schools  they  attend 
were  built  many  years  ago  and  have  no 
facilities  for  serving  food.  A  paradox  of 
our  times  is  that  while  the  national 
school  lunch  program  is  reaching  about 
a  million  more  children  every  year,  it  has 
not  yet  reached  very  far  into  the  pockets 
of  serious  nutritional  need  existing  in 
many  of  our  great  cities.  In  short, 
where  the  need  is  greatest  the  perform- 
ance is  limited. 

The  Department  of  Agricultui-es  Eco- 
nomics Research  Service  took  leadership 
in  carrying  out  this  important  study. 
They  had  the  help  of  school  lunch  oflB- 
cials  from  all  parts  of  the  country'.  We 
are  particularly  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Michigan  State  School 
Lunch  Director  James  L.  Borough,  who 
sex'V'ed  as  one  of  the  consultants  in  the 
study. 

The  report  analyzes  several  approaches 
to  providing  a  nutritious  noon  meal  from 
a  central  kitchen.  Economists  studied 
eight  different  central  school  lunch  kitch- 
ens, now  in  operation,  ranging  from  those 
providing  the  least  expensive  cold 
packed  lunch  to  a  complete  hot  lunch 
service — all  fully  meeting  the  high  nu- 
tritional standards  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

The  report  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
local  officials  looking  into  the  possibili- 
ties for  central  school  lunch  kitchen  op- 
erations and  comparing  costs  and  facili- 
ties needed  for  different  types  of  Ixmch 
service. 

The  real  beneficiaries  will  be  our  chil- 
dren in  Detroit  and  elsewhere,  to  whom 
good  food  means  the  health  and  strength 
to  learn  and  develop  into  resp>onsible 
adult  citizens.  t^ 

This  study  is  an  excellent  start  toward 
providing  lunches  for  hundreds  of 
thosuands  of  hungry  children  in  crowded 
cities.  But  it  is  only  a  start.  Many  of 
the  older  urban  schools  do  not  have 
money  for  the  food  and  facilities  it  takes 
to  put  lunch  on  the  table — even  with  the 
planning  of  centralized  kitchens.  They 
will  become  a  reality  for  many  of  our 
needy  schools  if — 

Funds  are  appropriated  under  section 
11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended  October  1962,  to  give  needy 
schools  maximum  assistance  in  buying 
food; 

Funds  for  kitchen  and  cafeteria  facil- 
ities are  provided  through  the  recently 
enacted  legislation  on  Federal  aid  to 
education,  which  authorizes  such  use  of 
Federal  funds; 

Projects  to  help  operate  school  Ixmch- 
rooms  are  initiated  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  through  such  activities 
as  the  community  action  program, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  or 
work  experience  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  we  are 
making  progress  in  bringing  these  school 


lunches  to  those  who  nped  them  the  most. 
Surely  any  concept  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty— let  alone  the  Great  Society — 
should  begin  with  feeding  the  hungry. 
This  is  not  technically  or  financially  be- 
yond our  reach.  Let  us  get  at  it  and 
stay  with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Sen.ator  Philip  A.  H.mit.  of 
Michigan,  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
THE  Department  of  AcRictn.TURE  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  CoMMriTEE,  April 
29, 1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  courtesy 
In  allowing  me  to  appear  in  support — chief- 
ly— of  two  items  of  major  Importance  to  our 
State. 

.\PPR0PRIATI0N  of  $2  MILLION  UNDER  SECTION 
11  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE   LUNCHES   TO    MORE    NEEDY    CHILDREN 

The  chairman  will  remember,  perhaps,  that 
when  I  was  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee I  urged  that  attention  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  Nation's  neediest  children 
are  not  fully  sharing  the  benefits  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  very  children 
who  most  need  a  decent  meal  at  lunchtlme 
are  not  getting  It. 

When  the  poverty  program  was  Initiated.  I 
suggested  to  Sargent  Shrlver  that  one  Im- 
mediate tangible,  meaningful  step  that  could 
be  taken  was  to  get  this  lunch  program  to 
the  underprivileged  children.  So  far,  this 
has  not  been  done. 

Background 

Section  11  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
assist  especially  needy  schools  that  draw  a 
large  part  of  their  attendance  from  areas  of 
poor  economic  conditions.  Its  purpose  is  to 
enable  such  schools  to  serve  lunches  without 
chaxge  or  at  reduced  cost  to  children  un- 
able to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  lunch.  Sec- 
tion 11  was  enacted  In  October  1962  but  thus 
far  Congress  has  not  provided  any  funds 
under  this  authority. 

Present  situation 

At  present  about  10  percent  of  the  lunches 
served  under  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram are  being  served  free  or  at  reduced  cost. 
This  does  not  answer  the  need  for  free 
lunches  In  the  blighted  core  areas  of  our 
large  metropolitan  centers  and  in  isolated 
rural  areas.  In  such  places  the  lunch  pro- 
grams In  operation  are  financially  unable  to 
provide  all  the  free  lunches  needed  and  many 
schools  In  such  areas  have  no  feeding  fa- 
cilities. Increasing  the  regular  appropria- 
tion would  be  Ineffective  In  meeting  special 
needs  since  the  apportionment  formula  would 
spread  the  Increase  to  all  participating 
schools  (about  70.000).  Section  11  funds 
on  the  other  hand  are  only  for  schools  In 
acutely  needy  areas. 

In  the  absence  of  special  assistance  funds 
a  few  State  school  lunch  agencies  have  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  need  from  regular  lunch 
funds  and  USDA  commodities.  Where  this 
has  been  done  the  States  have  found  the  re- 
sponse by  the  children  to  be  highly  rewarding 
in  terms  of  Increased  participation  In  the 
lunch  programs.  Improved  health,  conduct, 
and  learning  ability.  However,  the  overall 
accomplishment  has  been  small  In  relation 
to  the  total  problem.  A  USDA  national  sur- 
vey of  school  food  service  In  March  1962 
showed  about  1.4  million  children  were  eligi- 
ble for  but  were  not  receiving  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches.     Some  500,000  of  these  needy 


children  attended  schools  that  had  a  lunch 
program  and  900.000  of  these  children  at- 
tended schools  that  had  no  lunch  program. 
Distribution  of  funds 
Section  11  provides  a  mandatory  formula 
for  distributing  the  funds  among  the  States 
It  Is  based  on  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
State  and  the  number  of  free  lunches  cur- 
rently being  served.  Also  the  criteria  pre- 
scribed  by  section  11  limit  the  use  of  section 
11  funds  to  areas  where  the  need  for  free 
lunches  Is  substantially  above  average  and 
community  resources  are  Inadequate  to  meet 
that  need. 

Budget  request  will  permit  a  start 

The  $2  million  requested  under  section  li 
Is  only  enough  to  provide  for  some  small 
pilot-type  operations,  but  these  funds  will 
make  a  start  possible  on  such  operations  in 
every  State.  These  operations  will  permit 
the  development  of  economical  and  efficient 
techniques  for  extending  the  lunch  program 
to  additional  needy  children  In  the  future. 
The  need  in  Michigan 

According  to  Information  on  the  1963-64 
school  year,  more  than  half  of  the  4.655 
schools  In  the  State  of  Michigan  have  no 
lunch  program.  Some  595.000  children  are 
enrolled  In  these  schools. 

Many  of  these  schools  are  the  older  ones 
without  kitchen  facilities  located  In  the  core 
of  urban  areas  such  as  the  city  of  Detroit. 
In  Detroit  the  1963-64  figures  show  that  180. 
or  64  percent,  of  the  schools  have  no  feeding 
program.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  city's 
schoolchildren  attend  those  schools  that  are 
without  feeding  programs. 

With  section  11  assistance  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  start  a  special  assistance  oper.ition 
In  some  of  these  disadvantaged  urban 
schools.  These  feedln^i  programs  would 
probably  be  of  the  bag  lunch  or  transported 
plate  lunch  variety  and  would  help  to  dem- 
onstrate the  tangible  results  that  can  be  ob- 
tained when  additional  funds  are  made 
available. 

Feasibility  study 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  my 
request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
asked  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
to  undertake  a  nationwide  survey  and  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  making  lunches  avail- 
able to  needy  children  attending  schools 
without  food  preparation  and  serving  facili- 
ties through  the  use  of  central  kitchens.  I 
am  Informed  that  this  study  is  at  last  com- 
pleted, and  a  report  thereon  Is  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  It  wUl  be  pub- 
lished shortly  and  hopefully  will  offer  guide- 
lines as  to  techniques  for  serving  these 
lunches  In  the  older  areas  of  our  largest 
cities  and  In  Isolated  rural  areas. 

With  this  study,  with  the  assistance 
shortly  to  be  available  under  the  Federal  Aid 
to  Ekiucatloii  Act.  and  with  the  added  incen- 
tive of  the  major  emphasis  now  being  put  on 
the  poverty  program,  I  believe  this  Is  a  pro- 
pitious moment  to  Invest  the  $2  million 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
lunches  for  our  needy  children. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi? 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  as  much 
time  as  the  Senator  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  amendments 
No  157  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to 
S  1564. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
would  make  a  bad  law  good,  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  would  preserve  some  ves- 
tige of  constitutional  principle  in  a  docu- 
ment which  could  not  undermine  or 
destroy  more  basic  constitutional  provi- 
sions if  it  had  been  specifically  designed 
for  that  purpose. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  in  its  entirety,  for  I 
believe  that  it  would  constitute  an  un- 
constitutional deprivation  of  the  rights, 
powers,  and  duties  of  individual  States — 
rights,  powers,  and  duties  which  resided 
in  the  sovereign  States  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Constitution,  and  which 
were  not  surrendered  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  which,  moreover,  were  specifi- 
cally stated  in  that  document  to  be  the 
privilege  of  the  States. 

I  am  equally  prepared  to  oppose  any 
one  of  the  individual  sections  which  have 
this  effect.  I  could  not  begin  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  several  provisions  In 
this  bill  I  consider  the  most  dangerous  to 
our  constitutional  processes.  It  has 
been  said:  "That  which  is  round  can  be 
no  rounder"— by  the  same  token,  that 
which  is  unconsitutional  can  be  no  more 
unconstitutional. 

An  unconstitutional  provision  is  no 
worse,  and  certainly  no  more  palatable, 
than  any  other ;  although  we  sometimes 
hear  that  this  part  is  less  evil,  or  "we 
can  live  with  that."  I  do  not  take  the 
position  that  anyone  with  a  love  for 
our  legal  and  constitutional  heritage  can 
live  with  this  bill,  even  if  this  amend- 
ment is  passed. 

I  do  take  the  position,  however,  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carohna,  a  dis- 
tinguished constitutional  lawyer  in  his 
own  right,  has  attempted,  and  is  at- 
tempting to  correct  each  and  every  abuse 
contained  in  the  pending  bill,  which  is 
virtually  every  page.  I  support  him  com- 
pletely; my  duty  imder  my  oath  of  of- 
fice demands  it. 

As  I  have  said,  I  cannot  pick  out  the 
most  unconstitutional  of  these  sections, 
but  equal  to  any  is  the  provision  re- 
quking  that  a  State,  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  this  act  by 
the  trigger,  would  .be  allowed  to  protest 
its  innocence  only  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
an  action  for  declaratory  judgment. 

Not  only  would  these  few  States  be 
declared  guilty  by  legislative  fiat,  by  bill 
of  attainder  in  fact;  and  not  only  must 
they  submit  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
Anglo-American  legal  processes  and 
prove  their  innocence,  without  having 
been  proved  guilty  but  also,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin] 
has  seated,  every  courthouse  door  in  the 
land  would  be  closed  to  them  except 
one— the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  must  admit  that  even 
after  saying  those  words  again  and  again, 


I  still  have  some  small,  nagging  doubt 
that  they  are  true. 

This  amendment  is  a  simple  one,  so 
simple  that  a  schoolchild  can  easily 
understand  it.  I  doubt,  however,  if  he 
could  understand  why  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  have  such  an  amendment  in  the 
first  place.  It  would  accomplish  a  simple 
thing;  it  would  place  jurisdiction  of  ac- 
tions under  this  bill  where  they  belong, 
where  they  have  always  belonged  under 
our  system  of  justice,  in  the  court  of 
the  district  in  which  the  capital  of  the 
affected  State  is  located  or  the  affected 
political  subdivision  is  situated. 

I  have  been  given  no  logical,  rational, 
cogent  reason  why  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  must  be 
the  sole  forum  for  determining  whether 
or  not  a  State  is  to  be  allowed  to  revert 
back  to  fuU  statehood.  Why  cannot  the 
local  courts  be  depended  upon  to  exer- 
cise their  function  and  perform  their 
duty  as  they  have  always  done? 

It  has  been  explained  that  this  pro- 
vision would  provide  unifonnity  of  de- 
cisions; that  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
it  done  in  one  district,  reviewed  and  be 
available  to  the  Supreme  Court;  or  that 
this  just  seemed  a  good  way  of  doing  it. 
If  this  were  not  such  a  fundamental 
question,  these  reasons  would  be  ludi- 
crous. We  have  been  told  that  the  "at- 
mosphere" pervading  other  areas  is 
sufficient  reason  for  this  provision.  It 
makes  one  wonder  why  we  have  any 
other  district  courts  at  all,  since  they 
obviously  cannot  be  expected  to  perform 
their  duty. 

However,  I  am  afraid  I  am  unable  to 
take  such  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  a 
provision  which  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  judicial  process  by  subverting  one  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  Anglo-American  juris- 
prudence— that  justice  shall  be  adminis- 
tered to  all  without  delay  or  denial, 
without  sale  or  prejudice,  and  that  the 
courts  shall  always  be  open  to  all  alike. 
This  principle  is  traceable  to  Magna 
Carta,  chapter  40  which  provides: 

We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny 
to  any  man,  either  Justice  or  right. 

It  is  a  principle  so  basic,  so  ingrained 
in  our  lives  and  our  heritage,  that  it 
makes  one  feel  altogether  foolish  to  find 
himself  in  the  position  of  having  to  de- 
fend it.  No  one  prepares  defenses  for 
positions  and  truths  that  are  not  subject 
to  attack;  these  truths  are  accepted,  we 
order  our  lives  by  them  and  we  retain 
a  memory  of  them  from  our  earliest 
schooling.  We  consider  them  self-evi- 
dent. We  are  at  fault  for  taking  them 
for  granted;  it  seems  that  even  the  self- 
evident  is  now  vulnerable.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  this  should  happen,  and  we 
then  realize  the  meaning  of  other  words 
of  Mr.  Jefferson:  "Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  freedom." 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  bill 
that  would  repudiate  the  principle  that 
the  courts  shall  always  be  open  to  all 
alike.  The  bill  would  permit  one  party 
to  a  controversy,  the  U.S.  Government, 
access  to  every  court  in  the  land,  and 
would  foreclose  access  to  every  court  but 
one  to  the  other  party;  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof. 

The  States,  at  least  those  few  at  which 
this  legislation  is  aimed,  would  be  re- 


duced to  a  status  lower  than  that  of  a 
common    thief,    who    is    guaranteed    a 
speedy  trial  in  the  State  wherein  the 
crime  was  committed.    The  State,  how- 
ever, must  come  hundreds  of  miles  from 
where  the  violation  of  law  is  alleged — or 
rather,  declared  by  Congress — to  have 
occurred.    The  thief  is  an  innocent  man, 
until  the  prosecution  proves,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  his  guilt.    The  State, 
declared  guilty  by  a  formula  bearing  no 
relation  to  the  supposed  violation,  must 
travel  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  beg- 
ging the  court's  pardon  for  its  actions, 
seeking  permission  to  be  allowed  to  prove 
its  innocence.    It  must  do  this  without 
the  benefit  of  compulsory  process,  and 
must  bear  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
transporting  witnesses  to  this  city  for  an 
extended    stay    in    the    Government's 
chosen  forum  where  the  Government's 
chosen  judges  hold  sway. 

We  have  all  heard,  and  read,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  know  how 
it  bears  upon  this  premise.  It  will  not 
hurt  to  hear  some  of  those  words  again. 
In  declaring  the  causes  which  impelled 
the  Declaration,  a  history  of  repeated  in- 
juries and  abuses  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  was  set  out.  Among  these  causes, 
declared  not  to  be  "light  and  transient," 
are  found  the  following : 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for 
establishing  judiciary  powers. 

•  •  *  •  • 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 
*••■<• 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us 
to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  Constitution, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws:  giving  his 
assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  offenses : 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  analogy  to 
the  present  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  can  escape  anyone.  The  draft- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
seemed  to  consider  the  normal  judicial 
processes  to  be  rather  important — impor- 
tant enough  to  constitute  a  reason  for 
establishing  a  new  nation. 

The  first  clause  mentioned  showed 
great  concern  for  the  establishment  of 
a  judicial  power,  obviously  judicial  power 
in  the  Anglo-American  tradition.  The 
pending  bill  before  us  would  pervert  that 
tradition. 

By  quoting  the  second  clause  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  apply  it  literally  to 
the  present  situation.  I  mean  only  to 
comment  that  by  choosing  one  single 
forum,  and  denying  all  other  district 
judges  the  right  to  perform  what  would 
normally  be  their  duty.  Congress  is  in- 
dicting our  entire  judicial  system,  cast- 
ing doubt  on  the  integrity  and  ability  of 
every  other  judge  in  the  land,  and  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps  unwittingly,  is  plac- 
ing a  great  burden  on  those  distinguished 
men  who  make  up  the  chosen  court. 

The  third  clause  is  indeed  self-evident. 
This  is  precisely  what  is  being  attempted 
by  the  proposed  legislation,  and  although 
no  State  must  go  beyond  the  seas  for 
trial  of  pretended  offenses,  the  differ- 
ence Is  one  of  degree  only ;  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
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would  have  been  affected  If  the  distance 
in  that  day  had  been  a  few  hundred 
miles.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  dealing  in  prin- 
ciples, basic,  unalterable,  principles. 
This  body  would  do  well  to  consider  them 
also. 

Perhaps  I  should  quote  more  of  the 
grievances  perpetrated  by  the  King,  in 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pre- 
tended legislation: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English 
laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  en- 
larging its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  e.xemple  and  fit  instrument  for  In- 
troducing the  same  absolute  rule  Into  these 
colonies: 

«  •  •  *  • 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing 
our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  our  government. 

For  these.  I  respectfully  invite  the  at- 
tention of  those  States  which  are  not 
affected  by  this  bill  to  the  first,  in  par- 
ticular. 

For  the  second.  I  submit  that  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  indeed  abolish  our  most 
valuable  laws,  and  would  alter  funda- 
mentally the  forms  of  our  government. 
Nothing  more  can  be  said  on  that  prop- 
osition. I  only  beg  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  it  well.  It  has  the  power  to  do. 
or  not  to  do,  the  identical  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  of  basic 
rights  to  some  extent,  and  less  of  the 
Constitution,  but  that  is  only  a  choice 
of  phrasing.  The  two  are  inseparable. 
The  general  constitutional  guarantees, 
of  which  much  has  been  said  recently, 
are  actually  a  protection  of  the  funda- 
mental or  inherent  rights  common  to  all. 
It  has  been  said  that  these  basic  rights 
do  not  have  their  origin  and  foundation 
in  the  Constitution. 

Constitutions,  after  all,  do  not  spring 
up  from  some  sort  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. They  are  based  on  preexist- 
ing ancient  rights,  laws,  traditions,  and 
modes  of  thought.  It  has  been  written 
that  written  constitutions  sanctify  and 
confirm  great  principles,  but  do  not  bring 
them  into  existence,  and  that  a  consti- 
tution is  not  the  cause,  but  a  conse- 
quence, of  personal  and  political  free- 
dom. This  preservation  of  fundamental 
rights  by  principle  is  primarily  an  Anglo- 
American  concept — see  16  American 
Jurisprudence,  second  edition.  Constitu- 
tional Law.  section  328.  for  cases  cited. 

The  point  I  am  driving  at  is  this.  The 
few  of  us  who  are  disturbed,  not  with 
the  object  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
but  with  the  means  chosen  to  accom- 
plish the  end,  have  naturally  based  our 
argument  upon  our  fear  that  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  Constitution  are 
being  ignored  and  perverted. 

The  principles,  however,  that  justice 
shall  be  administered  to  all  without  de- 
lay or  denial,  without  sale  or  prejudice, 
and  that  the  courts  shall  always  be  open 
to  all  alike,  are  more  basic  than  our  Con- 
stitution. They  were  cited  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  as  reasons  for 
breaking  the  ties  with  the  mother  coim- 
try  of  those  who  brought  forth  our 
Nation. 

As  I  have  said,  they  go  back  to  the 
Magna  Carta,  and  obviously  existed  prior 
to  that,  in  practice  or  at  least  in  the 
minds   of   men.    From   the    time   they 


were  written  into  the  great  charter,  they 
were  enlarged  as  the  common  law  grew 
into  the  great  system  we  know.  They 
were  brought  to  this  country  by  our  fore- 
fathers as  part  of  the  unalienable  rights 
of  Englishmen,  the  deprivation  of  which 
caused  the  American  Revolution. 

When  the  representatives  oi  the  sev- 
eral States  gathered  to  "form  a  more 
perfect  Union,"  these  same  principles 
were  written  into  the  Constitution,  the 
first  and  greatest  attempt  at  govern- 
ment resting  upon  a  supreme,  basic  set 
of  principles.  As  I  have  said,  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  a  cause,  but  a  conse- 
quence, of  these  principles — these  per- 
sonal and  political  freedoms. 

Our  rights,  freedoms,  and  guarantees 
are  based  on  the  Constitution,  an  abso- 
lutely unique  document  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  But,  in  fact,  the  Consti- 
tution in  turn  rests  on  these  basic  and 
self-evident  principles,  one  of  which  is 
that  the  safeguards  of  the  courts  shall 
always  be  open  to  all  alike.  Once  we 
subvert  that  principle,  or  any  other,  the 
Constitution  no  longer  rests  easily  on  a 
stable,  solid  foundation.  Destroying  one 
basic  support  In  order  to  reinforce  an- 
other is  folly — it  will  lead  to  disaster.  All 
are  equal  and  must  be  maintained.  If 
not,  the  Constitution  itself,  at  least  as 
we  have  known  it  for  176  years,  will  cease 
to  exist  as  the  basis  for  our  form  of 
government.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done 
lightly,  because  "it  just  seemed  a  good 
way  to  do  it." 

The  due  process  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  cited  in  debate  over 
the  bill.  While  these  clauses  furnish  ad- 
ditional guarantees,  they  do  not  infuse 
any  new  principle  Into  the  administra- 
tion of  our  constitutional  system;  they 
are  only  declaratory  of  a  rule  which  ex- 
isted previously — United  States  v.  Cruik- 
shank.  92  U.S.  542;  Bank  of  Columbia  v. 
Okely,  4  Wheat.  U.S.  235.  Whatever  was 
due  process  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  continues  to  be  such. 
These  guarantees,  embodied  in  the  body 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  cannot  be  destroyed,  denied, 
abridged,  or  impaired  by  legislative  en- 
actments. This  is  pure  hornbook  law. 
Yet,  that  Is  what  this  great  lawmaking 
body  will  do  if  this  amendment  Is  re- 
jected out  of  hand. 

I  realize  that  the  guarantees  of  due 
process,  of  trial  in  the  district  wherein 
the  crime  was  committed,  of  open  courts 
to  all  alike,  are  framed  in  language  de- 
noting personal  right;  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual, or  group,  as  against  the  sover- 
eign. This  does  not  alter  my  argument 
one  lota.  The  basic,  imderlying  phi- 
losophy upon  which  these  constitutional 
principles  rest,  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  is  the  compelling  force  which 
compels,  under  any  Interpretation,  com- 
pliance with  these  principles,  whether 
the  party  to  a  lawsuit  be  an  individual 
or  a  soverign  State.  These  States,  just 
as  any  other  party  to  a  suit,  are  guaran- 
teed their  rights  and  basic  freedoms. 
They  cannot  be  usurped  by  legislative 
act. 

The  provisions  in  the  pending  bill,  ex- 
pressed In  section  14(b)  among  other 
places,  would  deny  to  some  six  States 
the  right  to  U.S.  courts  in  their  own  juris- 


diction, while  the  opposing  party,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  would  enjoy 
guaranteed  access  to  all  courts.  Only 
these  few  Southern  States,  and  no  others 
would  be  subjected  to  this  deprivation.    ' 

I  have  said  that  this  places  the  State 
in  a  meaner  position  than  a  common 
thief.  As  compared  to  the  remainder  of 
our  sovereign  States,  which  continue  to 
enjoy  the  basic  right,  unfettered  and 
freely,  they  are  no  longer  in  a  position  of 
even  remote  equality.  I  submit  that  this 
fact  in  itself  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  In  a  union  of  equal, 
sovereign  States,  no  State  can  be  deprived 
of  that  equality  or  sovereignty  in  any 
degree. 

The  Original  Thirteen  States,  of 
course,  existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  before  that 
time  possessed  all  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty. All  these,  save  only  those  sur- 
rendered by  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  amendments,  have  been 
retained.  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.,  298 
U.S.  238.  New  States,  upon  their  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  become  invested 
with  equal  rights  and  are  subject  only  to 
such  restrictioris  as  are  imposed  upon  the 
States  already  in  the  Union.  Thus,  every 
State  stands  equally  with  any  other,  re- 
gardless of  time  of  admission  to  the 
Union,  Dick  v.  U.S.,  208  U.S.  340.  There 
can  be  no  State  of  the  Union  whose  sov- 
ereignty or  freedom  of  action  is  in  any 
respect  different  from  that  of  any  other 
State.  There  can  be  no  restriction  upon 
any  State  other  than  one  prescribed  upon 
all  States  by  the  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme Court  stated  in  Texas  v.  White,  7 
Wall.,  17  U.S.  700: 

The  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions  looks 
to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  in- 
destructible  States. 

This  ceases  to  be  true  when  the  sover- 
eignty, equality  and  freedom  of  action  of 
even  one  State  is  lessened  even  1  degree. 
This  will  be  the  effect,  however,  of  pass- 
ing the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

The  bill  would  do  what  its  proponents 
consider  a  magnanimous  concession. 
They  would  give  my  State,  or  other  af- 
fected States,  permission  to  travel  to  this 
city,  to  bring  an  action  for  declaratory 
judgment,  and  to  allege  that  neither  the 
State,  nor  any  person  acting  under  color 
of  law,  would  be  guilty  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  of  any  person 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Now,  what  would  the  Evin  amendment 
do?  How  would  It  alter  the  bill?  It 
would  provide  that  action  for  declaratory 
judgment  shall  be  bought  in  the  local 
district  court,  in  which  the  capital  of  the 
State  is  located  or  the  political  subdivi- 
sion is  situated.  It  would  not  change 
the  trigger  provision,  as  terrible  as  that 
provision  is.  It  would  not  prevent  the 
action  from  being  heard  by  a  three-judge 
court;  it  merely  says  that  it  will  be  so 
heard  upon  motion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ;  otherwise  the  regular  district  court 
will  decide  the  matter.  I  caimot  believe 
that  this  places  too  great  a  burden  on 
the  Attorney  General,  if  he  believes  that 
the  matter  should  be  brought  before  a 
three- judge  court.  If  he  should  happen 
to  believe  that  a  district  judge,  appointed 
by  the  President,  is  able  to  perform  his 
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juty  with  integrity  and  abiUty.  he  need 
nnt  make  such  a  motion. 

in  addition,  a  petition  for  review  of  a 
HPcision  of  a  federally  appointed  hear- 
£  officer  may  be  filed  in  the  district 
it  for  the  district  in  which  the  person 
haUenged— as  to  his  being  placed  on  the 
Sg  list-resides.  No  longer  would 
S  a  petition  have  to  be  filed  in  the 
rS  of  appeals  for  that  circuit,  which 
would  also  necessitate  traveling  great 
distances  in  some  ca.ses.  In  order  to  find 
Tcourt  open  to  hear  the  petition  of  the 
aggrieved  party.  ,     ,^  , 

Those  who  seem  to  take  these  provi- 
sions lightly  might  say  that  this  amend- 
ment removes  the  007  provision  from  the 
bill— it  takes  away  the  license  to  kill. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  lecture 
along  this  line;  I  stand  on  what  I  have 
said  It  has  always  been  our  proud  boast 
that  our  coui'ts  are  always  open  to  all 
alike— I  should  like  to  continue  in  that 
boast.  The  principle  first  written  into 
the  Magna  Carta,  "We  will  sell  to  no 
man  we  will  not  deny  to  any  man,  either 
justice  or  right,"  has  remained  with  us 
for  a  long,  long  time  as  an  underlying 
precept  of  our  Constitution  and  our  jm-is- 
prudence.  It  has  grown  and  been  en- 
larged upon.  Its  philosophy  encom- 
passes the  several  States  without  doubt. 
Do  not  let  this  body  be  the  means  by 
which  this  principle  is  finally  under- 
mined and  tossed  away. 

In  all  good  conscience,  relying  upon 
the  oath  of  office  taken  by  us  all.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


against  the  Department,  in  particular 
against  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. These  items  have  the  approval  of 
Secretary  Udall  and  Under  Secretary 
Carver.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letters  and  answers  to  allegations 
made  In  the  press  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR  PARKS  IN 
OREGON 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  a  controversy  has 
raged  in  my  State  involving  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  relating  to  its 
pohcy  on  the  exchange  of  public  lands 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  public 
parks. 

In  a  controversy  such  as  the  one  that 
has  prevailed  in  my  State  there  is  a 
tendency  for  allegations  to  be  made  with- 
out the  presentation  of  proof  in  support 
of  the  allegations. 

Therefore,  I  wrote  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  asked  for  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  facts  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  understands  them, 
making  perfectly  clear  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  involve  myself  in  that  con- 
troversy until  I  had  all  the  facts. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, together  with  a  supplementary 
clarifying  letter,  setting  forth  answers 
to  the  charges  that  have  been  made 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau   of  Land  Management, 
Washington  D.C..  April  30.  1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  the  addi- 
tional background,  beyond  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  statement,  which  you  asked 
me  to  provide  on  any  proposed  exchange  ol 
Oregon  land  under  section  3c  of  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  Act  (Public  Law 
85-657,  Sept.  13,  1962,  76  Stat,  538). 

First  let  me  say  this  Bureau  has  not  pro- 
posed any  such  exchange.  It  has  been 
approached  by  a  Mr.  Sweet  about  the  possi- 
bility. There  is  no  pending  formal  applica- 
tion before  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
under  the  section  a (2)  of  the  Secretary's 
regulations  on  Point  Reyes  exchanges  (43 
CFR  2244.5-6).  No  formal  application  may 
be  made  to  this  Bureau  unless  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  Park  Service  that  "the 
proposal  appears  feasible"  which  statement 
must  accompany  an  application.  No  tenta- 
tive approval  letter  has  been  sent  by  the 
Park  Service  to  anyone  preliminarily  pro- 
posing an  exchange  in  Oregon  and  no  ap- 
plication has  been  filed  with  BLM. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
this  Bureau  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  am  responsive  to  and  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  and  I  expect  my  staff  to 
be. 

The  only  preliminary  discussions  I  have 
conducted  with  the  one  known  proponent  of 
Point  Reyes  exchange  In  Oregon  were  con- 
ducted at  a  meeting  arranged  by  State 
Director  Getty  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  In  Feb- 
ruary 1965  with  Mr.  J.  W.  McCracken  of 
WFIA  in  attendance,  also  at  Mr.  Getty's 
invitation. 

I  also  want  to  make  It  clear  that  Congress 
sets  policy  for  the  disposal  and  retention  of 
public  lands.  All  actions  taken  to  date 
have  been  fully  within  this  mandate  and  the 
Secretary's   regulations. 

The  Point  Reyes  Act  states  in  section  3c 
that  to  acquire  land  In  Point  Reyes  the  Sec- 
retary may  "convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 
property  any  federally  owned  property  under 
the  jurisdlcation  of  the  Secretary  within 
California  and  adjacent  States,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  of  law,"  the 
section  further  requires  the  use  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  In  getting  property  values. 

As  to  the  public  domain  lands  in  Oregon, 
a  series  of  laws  passed  by  Congress  perniit 
but  do  not  command  their  disposal  by  sale, 
lease,  or  exchange. 

Congress  has  not  yet  directed  that  the 
public  domain  lands  In  Oregon  as  It  has  for 
the  O.  &  C.  lands,  any  strict  limit  on  their 
disposal. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple  Use  Act  (Public  Law  88- 
607  Sept.  19,  1964,  78  Stat.  986) .  This  law 
directs  the  classification  of  the  public  do- 
main "in  order  to  provide  for  their  disposal 
or  interim  management"  (title) . 

Under  it  the  Secretary  shall  first  develop 
criteria  to  reach  this  determination.  Then 
"shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  review  •  •  •  the 
public  lands,  in  the  light  of  the  criteria 
•  •  •  to  determine  which  lands  shaU  be 
classified  as  suitable  for  disposal  •  •  •  and 
which  lands  he  considers  •  •  *  more  suit- 
able for  retention  In  Federal  ownership  for 


interim  management."  The  law  requires 
public  notice  of  such  proposed  action.  The 
act  expires  on  June  30,  1969.  Thus,  it  Is  clear 
that  whatever  Is  done  under  this  act  Is  tem- 
porary and  Interim. 

Collaterally  Congress  elected  to  create  an 
Independent  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  public  domain  and  other  carefully 
enumerated  lands  (Public  Law  88-606,  Sept. 
19,  1964,  78  Stat.  982). 

Neither  of  these  acts  repealed  other  laws 
Including  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Point  Reyes  Act. 

In  order  to  respond  to  all  of  these  acts. 
I  directed  my  staff  last  summer  to  begin  an 
Initial  internal  analysis  of  the  BLM  lands. 
In  Oregon  we  have  made  an  Initial  analysis 
which  we  believe  places  an  outside  limit  of 
490,000  acres  out  of  15,425,000  BLM  acres 
which  might  fit  a  transfer  criteria.  Of  this 
amount  50,000  out  of  the  over  2,392,000  acres 
in  western  Oregon  were  in  the  transfer 
criteria. 

The  analysis  made  by  the  Oregon  office 
was  designed  to  do  these  things.  Initially 
Identify  oui  best  blocked  areas  of  over  50 
percent  BLM  ownership — Identify  fragment- 
ing areas  with  less  than  50  percent  owner- 
ship— and  Identify  possible  transfer  areas 
consisting  of  badly  scattered  lands. 

This  was  an  internal  operation^  a  first  step 
in  a  larger  long-term  effort  to  help  the  Con- 
gress, the  public  (including  State  and  local 
governments)  and  us  to  plan  a  better  course 
for  the  public  lands  future. 

When  we  have  completed  our  staff  work  of 
these  analyses,  the  law  requires  that  they  be 
formally  brought  before  all  types  of  public 
groups  and  private  organizations  concerned 
with  the  public  lands.  This  will  be  Inde- 
pendent of  any  pending  requests  to  acquire 
public  lands. 

Specifically  in  western  Oregon,  where  we 
have  246,000  acres  of  public  domain,  the 
State  director  in  Oregon  has  been  directed 
to  use  the  same  basic  criteria  as  elsewhere 
for  his  analysis.  Lands  which  are  badly 
fragmented  I  consider  generally  the  more 
eligible  for  disposal  than  for  retention.  We 
would  hope  that  In  the  final  analysis  the 
Congress  would  agree  that  after  satisfaction 
of  mandatory  grants  to  States,  exceptionally 
high  priority  also  would  be  given  to  their 
use  In  a  way  that  would  permit  us  to  better 
block  up  areas  designated  for  retention. 

Working,  for  example,  through  the  Asso- 
ciation  of    Oregon   Counties   and   especially 
Judge  Lloyd  Rea,  who  is  on  a  National  Ad- 
visory Board  Council,  we  have  endeavored  to 
give  wide  Information  on  what  we  are  under- 
taking.    Wide  publicity   has  been  given  to 
these  new  acts  of  Congress  and  to  the  regu- 
lations proposed  under  the  Classification  Act. 
There  Is  no  secret  plan  afoot.    Congress  is 
preparing  to  get  its  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  underway  and  we  are  carrying 
out  publicly  the  initial  intent  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  to  define  criteria.     We  also  are 
preparing  basic  data  for  disposal  for  Interim 
management  so  we  can  make  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Secretary  so  that  these  hearings 
to  Implement  this  part  of  the  law  can  be  set 
In  perhaps  1966. 

Because  of  all  of  the  misinformation  in 
a  small  part  of  the  press  about  the  Point 
Reyes  exchange  procedvire.  I  will  outline 
what  Is  involved.  (43  CFR  2244.5-6  contains 
the  pertinent  regulations.) 

Step  1  Is  for  the  Point  Reyes  landowner 
to  advise  the  Park  Service  Informally  of  his 
interest.  Sweet  did  this  In  1960  on  his  un- 
successful California  exchange  proposal.  He 
did  this  again  In  1964. 

Step  2  Is  for  the  landowner  to  describe 
lands  he  may  want  to  select  In  an  exchange. 
Sweet  did  this  on  his  California  proposal  in 
I960  Thus,  Sweet  today  is  back  at  step  2 
on  his  second  effort  to  effect  an  exchange 
on  lands  In  California  and  Oregon. 
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Step  3  Is  for  Park  Service  and  BLM  to 
consult  and  to  reach  agreement  on  BLM  lands 
that  may  be  studied,  examined  and  classified. 
This  was  done  in  the  1960  California  pro- 
posal. This  has  not  been  Initiated  in 
Sweet's  current  effort. 

Step  4  is  for  Park  Service  to  notify  ap- 
plicant that  he  may  file  a  formal  applica- 
tion and  he  does.  This  was  done  in  the 
19G0  California  proposal. 

Step  5  is  to  value  and  examine  the  lands. 
Then  the  applicant  and  the  United  States 
try  to  reach  a  tentative  agreement.  After 
the  valuation  process  in  the  1960  proposal. 
Sweet  and  the  United  States  agreed  on  the 
value  of  his  property  at  Point  Reyes  but  he 
placed  a  much  lower  value  on  the  BLM  prop- 
erty than  we  did.  Sweet  declined  to  accept 
the  Government's  values  and  the  case  was 
closed  in  1963. 

Step  6  is  for  the  Secretary  to  announce 
he  tentatively  accepts  proposal  and  author- 
ize advertisement  and  malies  the  entire  rec- 
ord of  proposed  exchange  available  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

Step  7  is  for  the  Secretary  to  receive  views 
including  protests. 

Step  8  is  for  the  Secretary  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing, if  requested  and  necessary. 

Step  9  is  for  the  Secretary  to  decide 
whether  to  accept   or  reject    the   exchange. 

Step  10  is  for  the  titles  to  land  to  be  ex- 
changed. An  exchange  having  value  over 
$250,000  must  be  reviewed  and  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  and  in  an  interbureau  exchange 
he  is  automatically  involved. 

The  earliest  possible  time  for  a  useful  pub- 
lic discussion  with  a  group  such  as  tlie  O.  &  C. 
board  of  an  exchange  would  be  at  the  point 
in  step  4  where  the  applicant  files  for  an 
exchange.  Then  there  would  be  something 
reasonably  solid  The  general  scope  of  the 
lands  both  parties  have  in  mind  for  exchange 
will  have  been  tentatively  set  and  a  policy 
review  could  be  helpful.  Until  that  time 
either  party  may  not  have  concluded  as  to 
which  lands  it  seel^s  to  exchange.  This  was 
what  I  told  State  Director  Getty.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  J.  W.  McC?racken,  of  Western 
Forest  Industries  Association,  at  this  time 
would  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
openly  discuss  a  tentative  agreement  on  lands 
and  effect  an  allowable  cut. 

The  normal  and  proper  time  for  public 
discussion  is  after  step  6.  This  is  the  time 
Congress  wisely  has  set  by  law  for  publication 
and  full  public  discussion.  Then  the  value 
data  is  complete  and  public  scrutiny  on  all 
aspects  can  be  meaningful.  Valuation  ex- 
perts and  even  financial  page  writers  would 
have  something  concrete  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss sensibly  then. 

You  asked  that  I  answer  the  allegations  in 
the  press.  These  are  both  numerous  and 
baseless  and  I  am  attaching  a  statement  for 
your  use. 

My  principal  regret  is  that  this  grandstand 
play  foi  headlines  has  used  both  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  others  in  Oregon  and  this 
Bureau  to  secure  selfish  ends.  A  few  mis- 
guided people  have  as  their  motto  "strike 
now,  analyze  later." 

Not  once  since  this  controversy  started, 
except  for  yovir  inquiries  and  those  of  a  few 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  Washington 
press  representatives  of  Oregon  papers,  have 
those  in  Oregon  who  have  been  making  pub- 
lic statements  and  writing  stories,  called  me 
to  get  my  views.  We  have  had  nothing  to 
hide  nor  have  we  hid  anything.  I  never  have 
before  in  my  life  and  I  don't  Intend  to  start 
now. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  long  and  construc- 
tive interest  you  have  shown  in  public  land 
programs.  Even  more  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  asked  for  the  facts  before 
reaching  a  judgment.  All  of  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  are  open  to  public  scrutiny  and 


should    you   seek   further   facts,   you    need 
only  ask. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  Stoddard, 

Director. 
Enclosures. 


BLM  Answers  to  Allegations  Made  in  the 

Press 

allegation 

1.  BLM  "is  trading  off  public  domain  lands 
from  western  Oregon  to  pay  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  national  park."  Already  BLM  has 
approved  some  2.000  acres  in  Curry  County 
for  the  exchange  and  there  is  more  to  come. 
(Oregonian,  April  25.) 

FACTS 

This  is  not  true.  No  lands  have  been 
traded.  No  application  has  been  filed  with 
BLM  as  required  by  43  CFR  2244.5-6(b)  (2) . 
Only  preliminary  discussions  have  occurred 
with  an  exchange  proponent.  Getty  was  ad- 
vised to  identify  and  submit  to  the  SD, 
California  a  list  of  public  domain  lands  in 
Oregon  which  he  considered  available  for 
exchange.  This  he  did  on  February  26,  1965. 
The  list  was  prefaced  with  the  comment  that 
these  lands  "appear  available  for  exchange." 
The  criteria  to  be  applied  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  lands  was  to  list  all  lands  for 
which  a  good  case  could  not  be  made  for 
retention  in  Federal  ownership  for  multiple- 
use  management.  This  criteria  was  not  ap- 
plied. The  SD,  California,  in  his  March  17 
notification  to  the  NPS  of  the  identified 
lands,  merely  supplied  status  sheets  without 
making  a  definite  commitment.  This  is  sig- 
nificant in  that  a  week  later  when  the  SD, 
California,  advised  the  NPS  of  the  lands  in 
California  considered  available  for  exchange, 
he  specifically  stated  that  the  California 
lands  "are  available  for  Point  Reyes  ex- 
changes and  have  been  so  classified."  Such 
a  sp>eciflc  statement  has  yet  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  NPS  concerning  the  Oregon  lands. 

ALLEG.^TION 

2.  "At  stake  could  be  the  entire  sustained 
yield  program  of  the  O.  &  C.  lands  which  have 
been  integrated  with  the  public  domain  being 
put  up  for  grabs."     (Oregonian,  April  25.) 

FACTS 

This  is  not  true.  The  O.  &  C.  and  Coos 
Bay  Wagon  Road  lands  contain  46.079  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  with  an  allowable  cut 
of  1.033  billion  board  feet  harvested  annually 
from  this  2,145,550  acres.  None  of  these  lands 
or  its  allowable  cut  are  in  Jeopardy.  There 
are  242,000  acres  of  public  domain  in  west- 
ern Oregon,  of  which  only  180,000  acres  are 
commercial  forest.  They  provide  a  .094  bil- 
lion board  feet  allowable  cut.  State  Director 
Getty  said,  "2,000  acres  do  not  have  a  large 
and  significant  effect  on  the  allowable  cut." 

No  detailed  examination  has  been  made  on 
any  or  all  of  the  lands.  Mr.  Sweet  expressed 
an  interest  for  an  exchange,  thus  the  exact 
impact  cannot  be  stated  categorically.  Site, 
age  class,  and  stand  composition  affect  allow- 
able cut  estimates.  My  present  estimate 
based  on  the  only  figures  used  by  my  staff 
is  that  the  lands  sought  might  value  at  $3 
million.  If  this  is  correct,  the  value  Is  50 
percent  above  the  present  value  of  Mr. 
Sweets  land.  Mr.  Sweet  is  also  interested  in 
some  BLM  timberland  in  California.  Thus 
at  the  most  1,300  acres  would  be  needed,  not 
all  of  which  would  be  In  Oregon.  If  as  much 
as  1.000  acres  were  In  Oregon  the  impact  on 
the  allowable  cut  would  be  about  500,000 
board  feet  out  of  1,127  billion  board  feet  or 
one-half  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

ALLEGATION 

3.  "The  reports  have  brought  to  light  a 
situation  that  represents  a  potential  danger 


to  our  whole  program  of  sustained-yiew 
timber  in  western  Oregon"  (Oregonian 
Apr.  25). 

PACTS 

If  the  transfer  of  some  public  land  to  a 
private  party  so  that  timber  can  be  cut  by 
that  party  represents  such  a  threat,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Governor  of  Oregon  has  it 
within  his  power  to  require  that  all  private 
timber  be  cut  to  the  same  high  standard 
as  is  practical  on  Federal  forests,  since 
Oregon  laws  do  not  require  private  sus- 
tained-yield management,  I  furtlier  suggest 
that  the  Governor  present  such  a  model  law 
to  his  legislature  for  enactment.  If  such 
a  course  of  action  is  followed  there  will  be 
no  threat  to  sustained  yield  in  the  event 
some  Federal  forest  land  should  be  shifted 
into  private  lands. 

On  July  10,  1962,  BLM  filed  a  notice  of 
intent  to  withdraw  public  domain  land  in 
western  Oregon  from  disposal. 

On  October  11,  1962,  Governor  Hatfield 
filed  a  vigorous  protest  to  the  withdrawal 
because  the  State  wanted  to  select  8,000  of 
these  acres  for  Its  own  use.  Both  the  selec- 
tion and  the  protest  were  in  his  right. 

ALLEGATION 

4.  "Trading  lands  with  the  Government 
can  be  profitable  if  you  can  get  the  Gov- 
ernment tlmberlands  on  the  basis  of  Gov- 
ernment appraisals,  usually  less  than  the 
value  of  the  actual  timber  involved. 

"The  swapping  of  Oregon's  public  domain 
'could*  make  the  late  Al  Sarena  cry  of  public 
give  way  seem  very  small  to  Oregon"  (Ore- 
gonian, Apr.  25) . 

FACTS 

Tlie  timber  industry  complains  that  Gov- 
ernment appraisals  are  too  high.  If  there 
Is  competent  evidence  from  Oregon  ofBcialj 
that  our  timber  is  priced  too  low,  I  Invite 
them  to  submit  it  within  the  next  60  days, 
and  I  promise  to  correct  it  within  30  davs 
thereafter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Mr. 
Sweet's  first  effort  to  exchange  his  Point 
Reyes  land  for  BLM  land  in  California,  he 
failed  to  finally  agree  because  he  thought 
the  Government  placed  too  high  a  value  on 
its  property. 

Any  exchange  for  Point  Reyes  Is  governed 
by  the  law  and  this  says  in  section  3d  (16 
U.S.C.  459c-2(b))  that  fair  market  value 
shall  be  used.  Tills  means  but  one  thing; 
value  based  on  current  transaction  evidence, 
not  a  giveaway  price  or  a  discount  price. 

Should  this  exchange  proceed  to  a  point 
where  an  application  is  filed  and  then  go 
to  a  point  where  the  valuation  Is  made,  the 
full  appraisal  is  at  the  disposal  of  Interested 
parties  to  make  a  factual  analy.sis  upon  which 
to  offer  intelligent  comments. 

ALLEGATION 

5.  About  8  weeks  ago.  Charles  Stoddard, 
Director  of  BLM,  came  to  Portland  and  got 
into  the  final  details  of  the  swap.  (Orego- 
nian, Apr.  25.) 

FACTS 

The  final  details  of  an  exchange  have  not 
been  reached:  in  fact  it  is  only  in  the  pre- 
liminary discussion  stage.  The  first  and 
only  meeting  Russ  Getty  and  I  had  with 
Sweet  was  held  "about  8  weeks  ago."  It  was 
in  Portland  on  February  10,  1965,  arranged 
by  S.  D.  Getty  at  the  suggestion  of  J.  W.  Mc- 
Cracken  of  Western  Forest  Industries.  Mr, 
Vladimiroff,  district  manager,  Coos  Bay  also 
attended.  I  attended  about  15  minutes  out 
of  2  hours.  It  was  an  initial  meeting  and 
we  discussed  how  Mr.  Sweet  might  initiate 
an  exchange  under  terms  of  the  Point  Reyes 
Act.  At  that  time,  application  had  not  been 
made  to  BLM.  On  February  12,  Mr.  Kornells, 
NPS,  sent  to  BLM,  Oregon,  a  list  of  BLM  lands 
in  Curry  County  presented  by  Mr.  Sweet  to 
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vrps  No  formal  application  has  yet  been 
filed  with  BLM  by  Mr.  Sweet  under  the  Point 
Reves  procedures.  Exchange  appraisal  of 
BLM  lands  in  Oregon  has  not  been  made  nor 
has  BLM  made  an  on-the-ground  examina- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  used  for  exchange. 

ALLEGATION 


6  Complete  secrecy  imposed  by  BLM  of- 
ficials from  Washington,  DC.  kept  the  whole 
project  from  local  officials  until  this  past 
week.    (Oregonian,  Apr.  25). 

FACTS 

No  secrecy  was  imposed  on  BLM  officials. 
Mr  Sweet's  interest  was  known  and  discussed 
by  him  and  others  before  BLM  locally  or  na- 
tionally was  ever  aware  of  his  interest  In  Ore- 
eon  lands.  An  exchange  cannot  be  con- 
ducted in  secrecy.  When  and  if  Mr.  Sweet 
filed  an  application  after  Park  Service  cer- 
tification to  us  the  public  land  office  records 

would  show  this.  ^    ^r-.. 

Prior  to  acceptance  of  an  exchange  by  BLM 
and  the  Department,  public  notice  including 
newspaper  advertisement  is  required,  includ- 
ing a  registered  notice  to  any  who  may  have 
filed  another  application  on  the  lands  or  have 
an  expressed  interest  therein. 

There  are  special  situations  on  the  western 
Oregon  public  domain  such  as  the  inclusion 
of  these  lands  in  the  forest  management  plan 
and  the  protest  by  the  State  to  a  proposed 
withdrawal.  The  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act  Imposes  new  criteria  on  land  actions. 

Normally,  preliminary  exchange  develop- 
ments are  not  brought  before  the  advisory 
boards.  In  February  S.  D.  Getty  proposed  to 
conduct  an  early  discussion  with  the  Board. 
My  view  was  that  this  would  be  timely  when 
we  had  all  the  facts. 

In  retrospect,  an  earlier  thorough  review 
with  the  Board  of  all  aspects  of  possible  use 
affecting  these  lands  would  have  been 
helpful. 

ALLEGATION 

7.  "The  meeting  at  Portland  with  Stod- 
dard was  the  first  time  anyone  outside  the 
BLM  office  had  heard  about  disposable 
lands  or  about  a  proposed  project  to  dis- 
pose of  some  11  million  acres  In  all.  646.000 
acres  of  them  In  Oregon"  (Oregonian,  Apr. 
25). 

FACTS 

My  opening  statement  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  February  3. 
1965,  discussed  the  analysis  underway  which 
was  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Congress 
under  the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use 
Act  (78  Stat.  986;  43  U.S.C.  1411).  On  nu- 
merous occasions  since  last  November  I  have 
publicly  mentioned  that  our  horseback  guess 
of  the  acreage  of  land  that  might  be  subject 
to  disposal  was  10  million  acres. 

The  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  di- 
rects this  review.  It  directs  that  no  classi- 
fication for  more  than  2,560  acres,  either  for 
interim  management  or  disposal,  be  made 
unless: 

1.  Public  notice  Is  given  in  the  press  and 
the  Federal  Register  for  60  days. 

2.  Notice  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  Is  not  mandatory 
but  is  always  given. 

3.  The  Public  Sale  Act  (Public  Law  88- 
608)  requires  elaborate  notice  and  work  with 
local  government  and  no  land  may  be  sold 
"until  zoning  regulations  have  been  enacted 
by  the  appropriate  local  authority." 

No  lands  have  been  determined  as  dispos- 
able under  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act.  All  BLM  has  done  is  make  its  own 
first  initial  analysis  of  lands  In  three 
categories. 

1.  Best  blocked  holdings— 50  percent  or 
more  BLM  lands.     Most  manageable. 

2.  Fragmented  lands — less  than  50-percent 
BLM  land.  Manageable  but  consolidations 
highly  desirable  for  better  management. 


3.  Transfer  land — scattered  Isolated  lands 
more  suitable  for  transfer  to  block  up  BLM 
holdings  or  for  other  similar  purjKees  than 
for  retention  and  interim  management. 

All  last  fall  and  winter  wide  discussions 
were  conducted  with  groups  and  boards  all 
over  the  West  to  acquaint  them  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  At  each  step  local 
groups  have  been  advised  BLM  will  lay  the 
entire  situation  out  when  the  Initial  analysis 
Is  complete. 

Specifically,  nearly  all  concerned  agencies, 
organizations,  and  interested  individuals  In 
Oregon  were  consulted.  No  strong  objections 
were  voiced  to  any  phase  of  the  multiple  use 
law.  It  received  a  broad  and  searching  re- 
view by  thousands  of  Oregon  citizens. 


ALLEGATION 

8.  "Sweet  was  told  to  choose  lands  from 
those  areas  which  h&d  been  pulled  out  of 
the  public  domain  as  disposable  lands" 
(Oregonian,  April  1925) . 

FACTS 

Sweet  had  a  perfect  right  under  the  Point 
Reves  Act  to  inspect  and  informally  apply  to 
NPS  for  BLM  lands.  BLM  position  is  that 
it  would  not  even  consider  requests  in  best 
blocked  areas  but  would  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  an  exchange  in  areas  when  owner- 
ship was  fragmented  and  badly  scattered. 

No  commitment  was  made  to  Sweet  by  BLM 
that  anv  of  the  lands  he  sought  might  be 
later  approved  for  the  filing  of  an  application. 

ALLEGATION 

9.  "Stoddard  ordered  the  local  BLM  offi- 
cials to  come  up  with  this  much  (2,240  acres) 
disposable  land  ostensibly  to  improve  land 
management"  (Oregonian,  Apr.  25) . 


FAcrrs 
Local  BLM  officials  were  not  told  to  come 
up  with  2,240  acres   for  exchange  nor  was 
Getty    directed   to   classify   these   lands   for 
parks. 

ALLEGATION 

10.  "Getty  said  he  was  'pretty  well  directed 
to  classify  the  lands  for  disposal.'  These 
lands  were  going  to  be  used  to  trade  for 
parks"  (Oregonian,  Apr.  25) . 

FACTS 

Getty  was  repeatedly  directed  to  make  a 
more  comprehensive  review  of  all  the  western 
Oregon  scattered  public  domain  for  disposal 
or  retention  for  interim  management.  As  to 
the  identification  of  lands  suitable  for  Point 
Reyes  exchange,  Getty  was  directed  to  list 
all  lands  for  which  a  good  case  could  not  be 
made  for  retention  in  Federal  ownership  for 
multiple  use  management. 

Getty's  position  was  that  virtually  every 
acre  of  the  246,000  public  domain  acres  in 
western  Oregon  were  needed  for  forest  man- 
agement despite  the  fact  that  66,000  of  these 
acres  are  not  commercial  forest. 

Getty  wanted  to  keep  every  acre  In  BLM 
management  but  would  not  develop  the  type 
tract  by  tract  justification  required  in  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act. 

Congress  has  directed  us  to  look  at  the 
disposal  retention  Issue  squarely. 

My  position  was  that  the  law  set  proper 
and  reasonable  limits.  It  gives  us  freedom 
to  take  either  route  but  we  must  be  equally 
able  to  defend  a  disposal  or  retention  classi- 
fication before  a  public  hearing  and  public 
scrutiny. 

On  the  lands  in  question  the  State  di- 
rector, Oregon  subsequently  sent  a  letter 
to  the  State  director,  California  which  con- 
tained every  tract  sought  by  Sweet.  He 
failed  to  provide  any  analysis  or  make  any 
case  for  retention  which  would  later  enable 
the  Secretary  and  me  to  have  a  meaningful 
and  sensible  discussion  of  the  BLM  position 
if  Sweet's  informal  proposal  came  to  the 
formal  application  stage.  This  is  In  con- 
trast to  the  procedure   the  State  director, 


California  used  on  BLM  land  where  he  listed 
part  of  the  lands  and  set  forth  his  reasons 
for  not  listing  others. 

ALLEGATION 

11.  "Sources  within  the  BLM  report  that 
the  entire  Oregon  lands  swap  has  been 
turned  over  to  Neal  Nelson,  the  California 
director  for  BLM." 

FACTS 

This  is  false.  The  State  director,  Cali- 
fornia was  designated  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties between  NPS  and  BLM  only  since  an 
NPS  man  is  in  California.  Up  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1965,  the  only  informal  talk  had  oc- 
curred between  BLM  officials  and  Sweet.  In 
view  of  Sweet's  Interest  in  both  States,  the 
assignment  of  coordination  to  the  man  phys- 
ically nearest  the  Park  Service  man  was  a 
proper  and  simple  Internal  arrangement. 

This  action  In  no  way  limited  or  reduced 
the  authority  of  the  Oregon  State  director 
over  the  lands  in  that  State.  Before  and 
after  this  action  this  was  discussed  with  both 
SD's  and  both  were  instructed  to  keep  each 
other  closely  advised. 

ALLEGATION 

12  "Public  domain  receipts  are  available 
to  the  Land  and  Water  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Fund  established  by  Congress  to  provide 
money  for  park  development"  (Oregonian, 
Apr.  25). 

FACTS 

This  is  Incorrect.  Public  Law  88-578 
makes  funds  available  as  follows : 

1.  Collection  of  fees;  that  Is  user  fees, 
entrance  fees,  and  admissions  fees. 

2.  Net  proceeds  from  sale  of  surplus  Gov- 
ernment property. 

3.  Motorboat  fuel  tax. 
No    public    domain    funds    are    Included. 

Public  domain  income  in  Oregon  distribu- 
tion: 95  percent  to  the  reclamation  fund;  5 
percent  to  the  State  of  Oregon  (31  U.S.C. 
711  (17) ).  Public  domain  income  in  Oregon 
in  fiscal  year  1964  was  $1,271,367. 


ALLEGATION 

13,  "Congress  allotted  $8  million  for  the 
land  purchasers  (Point  Reyes)"  (Oregonian. 
Apr.  25). 

FACTS 

Public  Law  87-657  authorized  $14  mlUion 
for  Point  Reyes  acquisition.  S.  1607  by  Mr. 
KucHEL  introduced  March  25,  1965,  and  H.R. 
7061  by  Mr.  Clausen  introduced  April  1,  1965, 
pending  in  this  Congress  would  provide  a 
new  total  authorization  of  $44.5  million. 

ALLEGATION 

14.  "Tacked  on  to  the  bill  was  a  provision 
allowing  the  Interior  Department  to  swap 
lands  to  help  put  the  park  together"  (Ore- 
gonian, Apr.  25)  . 

FACTS 

Public  Law  87-657  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  as  the  bill  was  introduced.  The 
exchange  provision  not  tacked  on.  Pursuant 
to  the  act,  one  exchange  has  been  completed 
in  Arizona.  About  20  proposals  are  in  varioiis 
stages  of  consideration  or  action.  The  only 
proposal  that  could  Involve  Oregon  Is  Sweet's 
Informal  one. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  4, 1965. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C, 

De.\r  Senator  Morse:  A  review  of  my 
letter  to  you  dated  April  30  reveals  possible 
need  for  clarification  of  step  1  on  page  4 
thereof.  Step  1  in  the  Point  Reyes  exchange 
procedure  was  Identified  as  the  informal  noti- 
fication to  the  National  Park  Service  by  the 
Point  Reyes  landowner  of  his  Interest  In 
consummating  an  exchange  of  lands.     Sweet 
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did  this  in  1960  on  his   unsuccessful  Cali- 
fornia exchange  proposal. 

This  statement  requires  some  explanation 
since  the  Point  Reyes  Act  was  not  enacted 
until  September  13,  1962. 

Seizing  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  Mr.  Sweet,  In 
a  discussion  with  NPS  personnel  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1960,  expressed  an  interest  in  effecting 
a  land  exchange  involving  Point  Reyes  lands. 

On  December  18,  1960,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Sea  ton  Instructed  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  National  Park 
Service  to  proceed  with  an  exchange  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  private  lands  within  the  pro- 
posed Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  315g).  This  was  the  authority  to 
negotiate  for  an  exchange  on  a  priority  basis 
using  the  equal  value  provisions  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  The  appraisal  for  Sweet's 
Point  Reyes  holdings  was  to  be  on  fair  market 
value  with  the  same  standards  to  apply  to 
the  selected  lands.  Sweet  had  expressed  an 
interest  In  selecting  California  lands. 

On  February  16,  1961,  Sweet  filed  a  formal 
application  for  a  private  exchange,  Identified 
by  serial  number  Sacramento  066016. 

During  the  next  18  months,  the  matter  of 
the  appraisal  of  the  offered  and  selected  lands 
precluded  further  action  on  the  exchange 
application. 

On  September  12,  1962,  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  PLM,  instructed  the  SD,  California, 
to  contact  Sweet  for  the  purpose  of  having 
him  modify  his  application  since  our  valua- 
tion was  based  on  only  4,255.72  acres  whereas 
Sweet  had  selected  9.679  acres  of  public  do- 
main lands.  O.  &  C.  lands  were  never  con- 
sidered at  this  time  or  subsequently  for 
exchange. 

A  series  of  extensions  of  time  were  granted 
to  Sweet  to  amend  his  application.  The 
final  extension  of  time  was  granted  to 
August  19,  1963.  Having  failed  to  take  the 
necessary  action,  Mr.  Sweet's  application 
was  finally  rejected  and  closed  effective  Au- 
gust 19,  1963.  Consequently,  this  applica- 
tion was  always  a  Private  Exchange 
application  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

The  present  negotiations  are  preliminary 
to  a  possible  formal  Point  Reyes  exchange 
application. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  H.  Stodd.ard, 

Director. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port speaks  for  itself.  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  proceed,  as  I 
understand  it  intends  to  proceed,  to  dis- 
cuss the  controversy  with  the  various 
individuals  and  groups  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  who  are  concerned  about  it. 

From  a  reading  of  the  report  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  acted  in  good  faith,  and  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  trying  to  compare 
this  exchange  matter  with  the  notorious 
Al  Sarena  case  of  a  decade  ago. 

Some  may  differ  with  the  policies  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  pro- 
posed. However.  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  question  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and 
its  report,  in  my  judgment  sustains  its 
good  faith. 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
as  he  may  desire  to  use. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendments, 
which  would  seek  to  strike  out  those  as- 
pects of  the  bill  which  relate  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  suits  to  prevent  the  Attor- 
ney General  from  enforcing  the  auto- 
matic triggering  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  bill  contemplates  the  appointment 
of  examiners  to  register  voters  in  a  par- 
ticular State  or  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State,  because  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
size  of  the  vote  in  that  area,  either  gen- 
erally or  by  certain  classes  of  voters — 
and  we  have  in  mind,  of  course,  Negroes. 
The  State  or  political  subdivision  in- 
volved may  come  in  and  relieve  itself  of 
that  particular  triggering  mechanism  if 
it  demonstrates  to  the  Court's  satisfac- 
tion that  it  has  not,  in  fact,  utilized  its 
literacy  test  or  other  tests  or  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  discriminating  in  voting, 
and,  therefore,  should  not  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  possibility  of  the  appointment 
of  examiners. 

The  complaint  has  been  made — and 
the  pending  amendments  seek  to  deal 
with  it— that  the  juiisdiction  for  that 
purpose  is  confined  to  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill — the  poll  tax  section,  for 
example — in  which  there  are  no  such 
restrictions,  and  that  in  the  "untrigger- 
ing"  mechanism  there  is  such  a  restric- 
tion; and  it  is  complained  that  this  is 
an  improper  way  in  which  to  establish 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
Normally,  as  a  lawyer,  I  would  be  sym- 
pathetic to  that  view.  It  is  a  tradition 
in  our  country  to  apply  justice  locally, 
even  in  U.S.  courts.  We  must  recognize, 
however,  that  this  is  not  an  inevitable 
and  universal  rule;  indeed,  when  com- 
pelling circumstances  have  called  for  it, 
we  have  made  other  provisions  in  legis- 
lation, and  those  provisions  have  been 
sustained. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  has  already  referred  to 
two  statutes  in  which,  in  one  instance, 
a  special  emergency  court  and,  in  the 
other,  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  respect  to  oil  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  have  been  given  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Howev^,'  there  must  exist  special  cir- 
cumstances. Special  circumstances  do 
exist  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  the 
bill  which  is  under  attack.  Those  spe- 
cial circumstances  are  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  have  found,  if  it 
passes  the  bill,  and  Congress  will  have 
found  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  that  the 
procedures  provided  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957.  1960,  and  1964  have  proved 
to  be  inadequate  to  secure  the  voting 
right. 

Unless  we  postulate  that  finding  of 
fact,  the  argument  that  we  make  that 
this  is  a  proper  provision  as  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judicial  power  will  not  lie. 
Normally  proceedings  should  be  had  in 
district  courts  and  circuit  courts  of  the 
area  in  which  the  parties  in  interest  re- 
side— in  this  case  in  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  which  are  directly 
affected.  But  when  we  have  a  reason  for 
acting  differently,  we  cannot  make  the 
argument  unless  we  also  assail  the  rea- 
son.   That  is  the  basis  for  what  I  feel 


should  be  our  success  in  defeating  thp 
amendments.  The  acts  of  1957,  iggQ 
and  1964  were  prefaced  upon  legal  pro' 
ceedings.  In  my  judgment,  the  Attorney 
General  has  complete  power  to  go  into 
the  courts  and  seek  to  redress  almost  any 
conceivable  act  of  discrimination  or 
denial  of  the  voting  right.  The  difficulty 
is  that  we  have  found  that  the  ability 
to  circumvent,  to  delay,  to  outwit,  if  you 
will,  on  occasion,  the  judicial  process  to 
require  it  to  be  applied  on  a  case-by-c'ase 
basis,  where  there  is  great  multiplicity 
of  cases,  has  so  slowed  up  the  process  as 
to  create  irremediable  damage  to  Amer- 
icans  who  have  been  denied  that  right 
Those  Americans  cannot  collect  dam- 
ages;  those  Americans  cannot  profit 
from  a  negative  injunction.  The  right 
to  vote  is  good  only  if  the  vote  itself 
counts  in  the  final  results,  whether  a 
candidate  is  elected  or  not  elected.  And 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  States  and  political  subdivisions  in 
which  the  very  practices  which  are  com- 
plained of — the  denial  of  equal  opportu- 
nity—are often  the  products  of  the  acts 
of  public  officials. 

That  is  generally  the  way  it  occurs, 
even  up  to  the  rank  of  Governor,  as  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  and  the  Governor 
of  Mississippi  have  adequately  shown. 
Once  one  loses  that  right,  even  though  it 
is  through  normal  delays  and  the  com- 
plexities of  legal  proceedings,  one  can 
never  regain  it.  The  voter— the  Negro 
voter,  to  be  specific — does  not  have  in- 
fluence on  the  public  official  who  is 
elected  because  he  has  not  cast  his  vote 
for  him.  He  does  not  have  the  ability 
to  cast  his  vote  for  someone  else,  thereby 
bringing  about  the  election  of  someone 
who  might  have  a  different  view  of  the 
social  order  in  relation  to  discrimination 
again.st  Negroes. 

So  we  have  a  condition,  and  not  a 
theoiy.  The  situation  is  as  follows: 
What  we  did  in  1957,  1960.  and  1964. 
excellent  as  it  was.  was  inadequate. 
Hence  we  had  the  Selma-to-Montgomery 
march  and  many  other  manifestations  of 
a  revolutionary  ferver  which  rebelled 
against  continuing  injustice  where  there 
was  no  remedy,  and  where  the  loss  was 
irremediable,  because  it  was  the  loss  of  a 
vote,  a  loss  of  one's  ability  effectively  to 
participate  in  an  election,  and  a  loss  in 
the  making  or  defeat  of  a  public  ofiScial 
who  would  then  have  the  power  to  pur- 
sue the  very  practices  which  were  com- 
plained of. 

Under  those  circumstances  we  not  only 
had  to  find  a  remedy,  but  we  had  to  find  a 
remedy  which  would  deal  with  the  exist- 
ing evils.  One  of  the  existing  evils  was 
the  complexity  of  legal  proceedings,  and 
the  time  which  was  consumed.  There 
are  no  shortcuts  to  justice.  Justice 
must  be  afforded.  But  the  avenue  which 
is  provided  may  have  a  very  material 
effect  on  the  celerity  of  the  judicial 
process.  There  has  never  been  any  com- 
plaint that  I  have  heard  in  the  debate 
about  the  District  of  Columbia  Federal 
court  not  being  able  equitably  to  admin- 
ister the  law.  That  court  has  a  fine 
reputation  in  that  regard,  and  its  de- 
cision would  lead  to  exactly  the  same 
ultimate  point  of  decision,  namely,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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Therefore,  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
utilization  of  our  power  to  provide  yet 
another  way  in  which  the  time  factor 
could  be  dealt  with  by  concentrating  vot- 
ing rights  cases  in  one  jurisdiction.  The 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
handy  and  immediately  available  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  would  give  full  justice  to  the  individ- 
ual participants,  which  is  absolutely 
essential.  Cases  arising  in  that  court 
would  come  ultimately  for  decision  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  to  which  every  other 
proceeding  in  local  courts  would  ulti- 
mately lead. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
bill  is  unfair  to  litigants  other  than  the 
Federal  Government  because  we  are  not 
dealing  with  litigants  who  are  unable 
to  pursue  a  legal  remedy.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  litigants  who  might  find 
travel  difficult  or  legal  proceedings  or 
appearances  expensive.  We  are  dealing 
with  political  subdivisions  and  States, 
which  have  county  attorneys  or  State 
attorneys  general  who  come  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  for  many  things,  and  they 
would  not  be  required  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington merely  to  participate  in  litigation 
that  might  arise  under  the  bill. 

Let  us  remember  that  litigation  under 
that  section  of  the  bill  would  be  one- 
shot  htigation.  In  other  words,  if  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  should 
seek  to  untrigger  the  trigger,  it  would 
either  do  so  or  it  would  not.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  parties  in  interest  who  would  be  at 
a  disadvantage  because  they  would  be 
required  to  come  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  disadvantage  which  would  be 
so  material  as  to  overweigh  the  equity 
of  requiring  proceedings  to  be  brought 
here  so  that  we  might  shorten,  insofar 
as  we  possibly  can,  within  our  power 
under  the  Constitution,  the  time  which 
judicial  proceedings  take,  as  it  is  time 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  which  is  the 
very  basis  for  the  bill. 

That  is  the  question  v>ith  which  we 
are  trying  to  deal.  Therefore,  we  have 
a  right  to  deal  with  it.  not  only  by  the 
appointment  of  examiners,  but  also 
through  tlie  celerity  in  which  legal  pro- 
ceedings under  the  bill  might  be  carried 
out.  That  is  the  essence  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  power 
of  Congress  to  name  the  judicial  power. 
The  cases  deciding  that  point  come  from 
the  time  the  Supreme  Court  was  estab- 
lished. They  hold  that  the  Congress  may 
decide  where  and  how  the  judicial 
power  may  be  exercised,  what  courts 
may  be  established,  and  so  forth.  We 
would  confine  jurisdiction  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts  on  this  particular 
Question  because  of  the  essence  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  by  the  bill. 
We  are  trying  to  shorten  the  time  within 
^Tiich  an  American  citizen  might  be  de- 
prived of  his  inalienable  right  to  vote,  be- 
cause he  cannot  be  given  remedy  for 
that  loss.  Therefore.  I  believe  we  are 
proceeding  properly. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that,  in  addition  to  the  untriggering  me- 
chanism for  which  the  bill  provides  that 
actions  shall  be  brought  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  long-term  over- 
riding question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  action  of  the  Congress  would  be 
required  under  the  substitute  bill,  to  be 
brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  Is 
it  not  of  very  great  relevance  in  disposing 
of  the  amendments  to  recognize  that  that 
is  an  overriding  constitutional  question 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Congress, 
as  reflected  in  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  is  a  decision  that 
could  best  be  reached  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  believe  it  again  goes  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  invalidate 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  a  discriminatory  process.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  question  would 
be  the  whole;  the  untriggering  mecha- 
nism, as  to  any  political  subdivision  or 
State,  would  be  the  part.  The  argument 
which  has  been  made  would  apply  equal- 
ly to  the  latter  as  to  the  former. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  point  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  made 
and  what  we  seek  to  do  is  that,  to  the 
extent  the  Constitution  permits  Congress 
to  make  such  a  promise,  the  time  of  de- 
nial to  a  qualified  American  citizen  of  his 
right  to  vote  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  And  the  constitutional 
question  bears  on  that  subject  as  well  as 
on  the  untriggering  mechanism.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
DALE  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


RACIAL  HEROISM  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  from  Alabama  yield  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  During  all  the  re- 
cent racial  turmoil  in  the  South,  the 
press  has  strongly  emphasized  the  racial 
animosities.  However,  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  a  recent  account 
of  heroism  and  sacrifice  by  a  white 
Alabamian  for  a  Negro  Alabamian. 

Mr.  Vernon  Anderson,  of  Orrville,  Ala., 
saved  the  life  of  young  Roland  Jenkins 
and  lost  his  own  foot  in  the  act.  The 
occurrence  was  in  connection  with  a  rail- 
road accident.  Mr.  Anderson  jeopard- 
ized his  own  safety  and  had  his  foot 
cut  off  by  a  train  while  he  was  rescuing 
the  young  Negro  boy  from  what  would 
have  been  certain  death, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  describing  the  event  and  an  edi- 


torial commenting  on  it,  both  published 

in  the  Thomasville,  Ala.,  Times,  of  May 

5,  1965. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Life  Saved  but  Costs  Foot  of  Hero 
Rescuer — Fellow  Worker  Tells  op  Mis- 
hap IN  Jackson,  Ala. 

A  Southern  Railway  trainman  has  been 
credited  by  fellow  workmen  with  saving  the 
life  of  a^  Negro  boy  at  Jackson  last  Thursday 
afternoon  when  he  Jerked  the  boy  from  be- 
neath a  freight  car,  losing  a  portion  of  his 
own  foot  during  the  rescue. 

Vernon  Anderson,  of  Orrville,  who  is  well- 
known  here,  was  first  treated  at  Jackson 
then  transferred  to  Selma  Baptist  Hospital 
Thursday  night  after  losing  a  portion  of  his 
right  foot  during  the  accident  Thursday 
afternoon.  He  was  reported  In  good  con- 
dition this  week. 

N.  L.  Home,  of  Selma,  conductor  on  the 
train  on  which  Anderson  was  working,  told 
the  story  of  the  daring  rescue  that  snatched 
the  11 -year-old  Negro  boy  from  almost  cer- 
tain death  beneath  the  car's  wheels. 

Home  said  that  while  the  train  was 
switching  some  cars  in  Jackson  they  saw  a 
group  of  Negro  youths  picking  .blackberries 
and  that  the  boys  started  to  shout  that  one 
was  trapped  imder  a  car.  They  investigated 
immediately.  One  of  the  boys,  identified  as 
Rx3land  Jenkins,  of  Jackson,  had  his  toes 
pinched  under  the  wheel  of  the  train. 

Home  said  that,  using  the  walkie-talkie 
radios  with  which  the  trainmen  are 
equipped,  the  engineer  was  told  to  slack 
back  so  that  the  boy  could  remove  his  foot 
from  beneath  the  wheels.  When  he  slacked 
back,  the  boy  slipped  underneath  the  train, 
according  to  Home. 

Home  said  that  Anderson  then  grabbed 
the  youth,  who  was  lying  across  the  rail,  and 
jerked  him  from  beneath  the  wheels,  was 
brushed  by  the  train  himself,  and  his  foot 
slipped  beneath  the  wheels  and  was  severed. 

The  Negro  boy  was  apparently  unhurt. 

The  conductor  said  that  but  for  Ander- 
son's quick  action,  without  any  thought  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  the  youth  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  killed. 


Heroes  Are  Born 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  heroes. 
Usually,  they  are  Just  ordinary  people  to 
whom  fate  decrees  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form unusual  deeds.  And,  because  they  are 
so  much  like  all  the  other  people  In  the 
world,  the  things  they  do  are  often  over- 
looked and  forgotten. 

We  think  that  a  heroic  deed,  performed  In 
Jackson,  Ala.,  last  week,  by  a  31-year-old 
railroad  man,  should  not  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten. 

He  is  Vernon  Anderson,  born  and  reared  In 
Sunny  South,  current  address:  Selma  Baptist 
Hospital,  Selma,  Ala.,  married,  the  father  of 
two  young  sons,  and  a  fine  upstanding  young 
man  who  has  been  working  as  a  crew  mem- 
ber on  Southern  Railway  trains  between 
Selma  and  Mobile. 

The  train  on  which  he  was  working  was 
engaged  in  switching  operations  in  Jackson 
last  week  when  a  Negro  boy,  apparently  un- 
aware that  the  train  was  there,  was  caught 
under  a  car,  unable  to  free  himself,  and  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  crushed  to 
death. 

Without  regard  for  his  own  danger,  this 
young  man  risked  his  life  to  get  down  and, 
literally,  snatch  the  boy  from  the  Jaws  of 
death.  In  doing  so,  he  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  portion  of  his  own  foot. 

Such  heroism,  we  think,  should  not  go  un- 
rewarded. We  feel  that  this  young  man 
should,  at  the  least,  receive  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  "Hero  Medal"  (or  whatever  is  the 
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proper  name  for  this  award) .  We  feel,  more- 
over, that  his  company  should  be  able  to  find 
another  position  for  him.  now  that  he  will, 
most  likelj-.  be  unable  to  continue  as  a  train- 
man. He  is  intelligent  and  capable  of  filling 
other  positions. 

The  accident  which  cost  the  young  man 
h»s  foot  serves  to  demonstrate,  once  again, 
that  the  South  is  not  the  barbaric  region  so 
often  pictured  in  national  news  media.  It 
demonstr.ites  that  compassion  and  heroism 
knows  no  color  line.  It  is  a  small  example  of 
the  white  race  giving  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Negro  race,  but  It  Is  not  the  sort  of  human 
interest  story  you  are  likely  to  see  on  the 
Huntley-Brinkley  report  or  read  about  In 
Life  magazine. 

Not  that  the  young  man  stopped  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  boy  was  white  or  black.  He 
could  have  stood  and  cursed  the  boy,  watch- 
ing him  crushed  to  death.  He  could  have 
saved  his  foot  and  not  risked  his  life.  But  he 
didn't.  The  only  thing  that  mattered  was 
not  that  he  WaS  white  or  black,  but  that  here 
was  a  human  being  In  desperate  need. 

He  answered  that  need. 


IMPROVED    QUALITY    OP    RE- 
TREADED  TIRES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tire 
retreaders  division  of  the  National  Tire 
Dealers  &  Retreaders  Association  is  com- 
pletins  its  10th  year  in  a  drive  to  improve 
the  quality  of  retread  tires  and  thus  in- 
crease safety  on  our  highways. 

This  association  is  composed  of  over 
3,500  independent  tire  dealers,  operating 
through  40.000  individual  outlets,  and 
doing  a  gross  business  of  more  than  $1.5 
billion  annually,  not  a  small  part  of  our 
economy,  managed  entirely  by  small 
businessmen. 

We  find  these  small  dealers  operating 
in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  leaders  in  the  commu- 
nities and  help  form  the  backbone  of 
civic  progress  and  enterprise.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  has  praised  them  for  their 
splendid  achievement  in  providing  thou- 
sands of  retraining  jobs  in  the  service  in- 
dustries. 

As  a  long-time  proponent  of  encourag- 
ing small  business.  I  have  taken  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  the  unique  field  of  re- 
treading, operated  by  these  local  dealers 
in  every  State.  I  have  observed  its  great 
advance,  viewed  its  tax  and  other  prob- 
lems, and  have  found  this  report  given 
me  to  be  an  interesting  consensus. 

Tire  retreaders  are  independent  small 
businessmen,  who  have  survived  competi- 
tion from  their  own  suppliers,  from  mail- 
order houses,  large  department  stores, 
larse  chainstores,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  who  today  sell  tires. 

In  their  survival  they  have  modernized 
their  facilities,  have  worked  longer  hours 
and  provided  a  better  product,  and  have 
given  increasingly  better  service. 

Retreading,  a  process  for  renewing  the 
safe  life  of  a  worn  tire,  has  come  of  age. 

Retreaded  tires  represent  12  percent 
of  all  the  tires  in  use  in  the  Nation  today. 

Retreads  are  to  be  found  on  airplanes. 
on  large  off-the-highway  equipment,  on 
taxicabs,  on  military  vehicles,  on  buses, 
on  race  cars,  and  on  trucks. 

The  retreading  process  is  basically  a 
simple  one: 

First,  the  used  tire  is  carefully  in- 
spected for  damage,  both  thaft  which  Is 


easily  detected  and  for  hidden  damage. 
Only  the  sound  casing  is  used. 

Second,  every  casing  is  buffed  to  re- 
move the  old  tread. 

Third,  a  thick  band  of  new  tread  rub- 
ber is  bonded  to  the  casing,  sidewall  to 
sidewall. 

Fourth,  through  a  thermal  process,  the 
casing  is  heat  molded  for  perfect  adhe- 
sion to  the  tire  body. 

Fifth,  the  new  finished  retread  is  rein- 
spected  before  it  is  sold  to  a  customer. 

Retreaders  are  interested  fu-st  in  the 
safety  of  their  product.  Even  before  the 
current  interest  in  new  tire  standards, 
retreaders  set  up  standards  of  quality. 
They  formed  an  organization  known  as 
the  Tire  Retreading  Institute  to  enforce 
these  standards  and  to  identify  those  re- 
treads which  met  the  standards. 

This  was  in  1955 — 10  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  the  public  has  seen  a  growing 
skill  in  the  production  of  retreads  as  a 
result  of  improved  methods,  materials, 
and  modern  equipment,  so  that  today  a 
retread  on  a  c;ood  tire  body  will  give  the 
same  mileage  and  safetv  as  the  original 
tire.    This  is  confirmed  by  experts. 

These  dealers  say  they  have  one  objec- 
tion to  present  Government  policy,  and 
ask  a  small  amount  of  tax  relief  which 
they  believe  fair. 

The  Government,  they  feel,  imposes 
a  burden  on  them  by  excessively  taxing 
tread  rubber,  the  raw  material  used  to 
make  retread  tires.  This  is  a  hidden 
tax  v.-hich  the  retreaders  must  absorb. 
It  is  felt  by  the  retreaders  alone,  not  ap- 
plying to  other  segments  of  the  industry. 
It  tends  to  retard  full  consumer  use  of  a 
safe,  reliable  product. 

The  Government  in  1955  placed  a  tax 
on  tread  rubber  of  24  cents  per  passenger 
retread  tire.  In  the  face  of  growing 
competition  from  "cheapie"  new  tires, 
the  Government  increased  the  tax  to  60 
cents  in  1960,  raiding  the  cost  of  retreads 
to  a  point  injurious  to  the  industry  and 
to  the  consumer.  It  now  fears  another 
boost,  which  would  be  severely  dam- 
aging?. 

This  is  the  industry's  position  as 
stated  to  me.  and  I  believe  it  deserves 
our  careful  consideration.  It  feels  its 
10  years  of  prepress  despite  the  handi- 
cap of  a  specially  imposed  tax  merits 
such  consideration. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
.10  minutes. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  my  remarks  will  in 
no  way  constitute  an  attack  upon  the 
present  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  is  a  vei-y  bu.sy  man.  i 
am  sure  that  he  is  applying  all  of  his 
talents  in  the  best  way  he  can,  in  the 
light  that  he  has  before  him.  However, 
I  believe  that  I  have  some  knowledge 
and  feeling  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  trial  judge.  I  was  once  so 
honorrd  myself.  I  carried  on  the  duties 
of  a  trial  judge  with  unlimited  jurisdic- 
tion for  11  years.  I  know  something  of 
the  things  that  vex  a  person.  I  know 
how  irritating  the  cases,  the  docket,  or 
even  public  opinion  can  be. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  know  much  about 
the  pressure  that  may  be  put  on  a  judge, 
because  in  my  State,  people  have  such 
a  high  regard  for  the  judiciary  that  they 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  put  pres- 
sure upon  a  judge.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  thPt  it  is  unthinkable  that  this 
great  Congress,  and  particularly  this 
body  with  a  membership  possessing  such 
long  experience  in  the  Government, 
would  go  as  far  as  the  bill  attempts  to 
go  in  taking  away  from  the  courts  the 
entire  judicial  system  that  functions  in 
the  jurisdiction  where  these  cases  may 
originate.  That  is  unthinkable  to  me. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  is  con- 
trary to  precedents.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
wisdom  and  experience  that  should  be 
possessed  by  those  in  government.  It  is 
a  slap  in  the  face.  It  is  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  kick  in  the  face.  Disguise  it  in 
any  manner,  it  is  a  kick  in  the  face  to 
the  Federal  judicial  system  and  the  men 
who  sit  on  that  bench,  not  only  in  the 
South,  where  the  law  is  designed  to  ap- 
ply, but  it  is  also  an  insult  to  the  entire 
judicial  system  of  our  great  Nation. 

There  may  be  a  few  instances  in  which 
there  has  been  some  delay,  or  even  a  few 
instances  of  tactics  that  could  be  called 
dilatory  by  a  judge  sitting   in  a  civil 
rights  case.    However,  I  doubt  that  we 
could  find  even  one  Instance  which,  when 
fully  analyzed  on  all  the  facts,  would 
.show  the  least  neglect  of  duty,  bias,  or 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  a  sitting  judge. 
There  have  been  reports — newspaper 
reports — of  the  biased,  prejudiced  com- 
ments of  those  sitting  around  the  coun- 
cil table  where  this  bill  was  drawn  in  an 
unfortunate    atmosphere    of    pressure, 
high    emotionalism,    and    political  du- 
re.ss — those  are  not  strong  enough  words 
but  I  will  stop  there— that  some  judge, 
in  an  isolated  instance,  h:id  abused  his 
di.scretion  in  this  field.    But  even  if  It 
is  true,  that  is  not  enough  to  outweigh 
and  overbalance  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  decades  of  unbroken, 
competent  practice  in  this  field.    A  trial 
judge  is  entitled  to  his  honest  views  of 
ithe  law.    If  he  is  not,  who  is?    Who  is 
more  entitled  to  an  opinion  of  the  law 
than  is  a  trained  trial  judge,  particu- 
larly a  judge  who  has  heard  the  evidence 
and  has  considered  the  honest  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  to  the  law  as  the  judge 
tried  to  discern  what  the  law  and  the 
precedents  meant? 

All  judges  should  be  free  of  intimida- 
tion by  Congress.    What  we  are  doing, 
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if  the  law  is  to  be  enacted  without  the 
amendment,  is  intimidating  the  judicial 
system,  not  only  in  the  South  but 
througout  the  Nation.  We  are  setting  a 
precedent  tliat  leaves  the  door  wide 
open  to  some  other  group  at  somb  other 
time  when  other  emotions  are  aroiused  to 
come  to  Congress  and  say,  "We  will  not 
let  the  judge  in  Illinois  or  Indiana  or 
Iowa  or  Kansas,  or  any  other  State  in- 
volved, sit  in  these  cases.  They  are  not 
worthy  of  it.  We  will  take  it  out  of  their 
hands  and  vest  the  case  in  a  court  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  where  the 
incident  happened." 

If  the  bill  passes  in  the  form  as  now 
written,  it  will  constitute  intimidation. 
It  is  intimidation  not  only  by  the  Con- 
gress; it  is  intimidation  by  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

I  cast  no  reflection  upon  the  present 
.holder  of  the  office,  but  this  is  a  case  in 
which  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  is  preparinft  a  bill 
and  urging  its  passage — along  with  the 
President,  of  course,  but  the  Attorney 
General  is  the  leral  officer  of  the  Presi- 
dent—and he  is  saying,  in  effect,  that  a 
large  section  of  the  judiciary,  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  helps  to  select, 
is  not  worthy  to  sit  in  the  trial  of  such 
cases.  That  is  what  we  are  saying;  and 
it  is  intimidation  with  respect  to  that 
group  of  judges,  and  to  the  entire  group 
of  present  judges,  and  yet  to  .serve. 

I  am  told  that  some  members  of  the 
Attorney  General's  staff  look  upon  a  dis- 
trict judge  or  court  as  a  mere  adminis- 
trative office.  I  have  not  observed  this, 
but  some  members  of  the  staff  feel  that 
when  they  appear  before  these  district 
judges,  it  is  their  preordained  feeling 
that  they  carrj'  with  them  a  halo 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  carry  with 
them  a  halo  when  they  appear  before 
the  judges  for  a  case  or  motion,  some- 
thing that  entitles  them  to  special  con- 
sideration and  special  disposition  of  the 
matters  which  they  present. 

As  I  have  said,  that  has  been  repeat- 
edly reportf^d  to  me. 

I  tcU  the  Congress  that  it  will  not 
find  any  of  the  judges  in  our  part  of  the 
country  who  will  let  them  get  by  with 
that  kind  of  a  strong  attitude  or  any 
other  kind.  Every  judge  will  be  con- 
demned by  Congress,  so  long  as  this 
Question  is  before  us.  It  will  downgrade 
the  office  they  hold.  There  are  very 
few  of  them  to  which  the  accusation 
could  apply.  I  am  not  the  spokesman 
of  the  Federal  bench,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  bar.  and  a  proud  one,  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  believe  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  be  opposing 
such  leeislation  as  this  and  protecting 
the  judiciary,  rather  than  sponsoring 
this  type  of  legislation  and  helping  to 
have  it  passed. 

We  are  doing  the  very  oppo.site  of  what 
we  should  be  doing :  we  should  insist  on 
a  sound  judiciary  system,  one  that  is  in- 
dependent, so  that  a  judge  can  decide  a 
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case  based  on  the  merits  of  his  judgment 
under  the  oath  he  took  to  uphold  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  of  our  great  Nation. 
We  have  grown  into  the  habit  over  the 
years  of  letting  the  very  Department  of 
Justice  that  is  besmirching  these  judges 
and  distrusting  them  and  telling  Con- 
gress that  it  ought  not  to  let  them  try 
these  cases,  have  too  much  control  and 
interest  and  disposition  as  to  who  is  going 
to  be  a  judge  in  the  first  place. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  the  chief 
litigant,  and  will  continue  to  be,  under 
the  trend  of  our  Government,  before 
these  very  judges.  Under  the  custom  of 
recent  years,  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  been  built  up  into  a  technical 
position  of  strategy,  ruling,  and  control, 
almost,  in  the  selection  of  the  judiciary 
system,  particularly  the  trial  judges. 
Now  the  same  Department  of  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  recommending  ju- 
dicial officers  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion is  making  a  180°  turn  and  is  saying, 
"No;  you  cannot  trust  them." 

I  do  not  believe  that  on  any  single  sub- 
ject under  the  shining  sun,  except  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights,  the  Senate  would 
tolerate  for  10  minutes  such  a  provision 
in  the  law  with  respect  to  a  great  body  of 
cases  that  strips  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  State  after  State  after  State, 
and  from  the  local  courts  in  those  States. 

Suppose  a  case  involved  mining,  labor, 
oil,  railroads,  or  some  other  subject,  in 
the  great  State  of  Illinois,  and  Congress 
were  to  say  to  the  great  minority  leader, 
"We  are  going  to  pass  a  law  that  dips 
right  down  to  the  heart  of  your  State  and 
affects  your  people,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  let  a  judge  in  the  State  of  Illinois  have 
a  thing  to  do  with  trying  that  case.  We 
are  not  going  to  let  the  courts  in  any  of 
your  neighboring  States,  like  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  or  any  other  State  that  bor- 
ders your  State,  try  it.  We  are  going  to 
make  you  come  to  Washington." 

I  do  not  believe  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  would  last  10  minutes  before  any 
committee  of  this  body  or  before  this 
body  itself  in  any  other  field  except  civil 
rights. 

If  any  Senator  says  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial showing  of  any  kind  of  abuse 
of  discretion  by  any  of  these  trial  judges 
or  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  I  challenge 
him  to  prove  his  case  with  facts — not 
with  supposition,  not  with  newspaper 
items,  not  with  biased  and  prejudiced 
reports  and  hearsay,  but  w'th  facts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beUeve  any  such 
proof  that  could  be  given  would  be  quite 
scant  indeed.  There  may  have  been 
some,  and  there  may  have  been  a  good 
many  reversals.  But  this  proposal  is  a 
reversal  of  the  custom  of  trying  cases 
under  the  Constitution.  Nowhere  else 
can  we  find  that  the  courts  vary  more 
in  what  they  believe  than  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  not  merely 
in  its  divided  opinions,  but  in  its  reversed 
opinions  in  the  past  10  to  20  years — and 
I  am  not  attempting  to  pass  judgment 
on  any  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
any  particular  decision  which  it  has 
offered. 


I  wish  all  99  Senators  could  have  been 
in  the  Chamber  yesterday  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Russell]  when  he  delivered  his  maiden 
speech.  He  went  into  the  facts  fully 
with  reference  to  his  own  fine  State.  He 
stated  them  fully  in  the  Record,  verified 
facts,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons from  every  source  as  to  their  con- 
sistent good  faith  and  prevailing  efforts 
to  keep  the  scales  of  justice  even,  regu- 
lar, and  sound. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  to  set  aside 
the  courts  of  South  Carolina  on  this  or 
any  subject  and  say  to  them — regard- 
less of  their  fine  record  and  the  record 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina — that 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  on  any 
of  these  cases. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
Ervin  amendment; — and  thus  redeem  it- 
self. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  kindly  inform  me  as  to  how  much 
time  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four- 
teen minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  9^2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Thurmond!  . 


STRATEGIC  MILITARY  POWER  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  VIS-A-VIS 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  in 
the  last  year,  there  have  been  many  offi- 
cial statements  concerning  the  future 
prospects  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain a  strategic  militarj'  superiority  over 
the  Communists,  and  particularly  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  in  recent 
months,  some  of  the  officially  released  de- 
tails embodied  in  the  statistical  compari- 
sons have  appeared  to  border  on,  if  not 
transgress,  the  requirements  of  security 
classifications. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  the  United  States, 
at  the  present  level  of  efforts,  will  be  able 
to  maintain  strategic  military  superior- 
ity, can  be  answered  by  statistics.  For 
statistics  can  be  so  arranged  and  shuffled 
as  to  prove  almost  any  desired  point,  and 
this  has  been  particularly  irue  with  ref- 
erence to  the  statistical  approach  the  ad- 
ministration has  adopted  in  an  effort  to 
prove  that  the  United  States  enjoys  and 
will  continue  to  enjoy  strategic  superi- 
ority over  the  Soviets. 

Of  far  more  concern,  however,  than  the 
misuse  of  statistics  as  a  measurement  of 
strategic  power  is  the  attitude  of  officials 
charged  with  the  administration  of  our 
national  defense  toward  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a  strategic  military  superi- 
ority. 

A  question  posed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  recently,  and  his  answer,  are 
therefore,   particularly   significant : 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  just  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  the  Russians  catch  up 
with  the  United  States  in  strategic  nuclear 
forces? 
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Answer.  There  Is  no  Indication  that  they 
are  catching  up  or  planning  to  catch  up — 
I'm  simply  saying  that  there  is  no  intUcatlon 
they  are  In  a  race  at  this  time. 

The  clear  implication  of  the  answer 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  up  attempting 
to  achieve  strategic  nuclear  superiority 
over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  display  of  arma- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  mili- 
taiT  parade  on  May  9,  and  the  accom- 
panying television  presentation,  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Secretai-y  of  Defense  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  now  making  an  attempt  to 
achieve  strategic  military  superiority. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Soviets 
displayed  in  their  military  parade  two 
new  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
neither  of  which  had  been  previously 
displayed. 

The  larger  of  the  ICBM's  was  about 
110  feet  in  length,  approximately  32  feet 
longer  than  any  ICBM  previously  shown 
by  the  Soviets. 

The  smaller  of  the  ICBM's  displayed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Soviets  was  ap- 
parently a  solid  fueled  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  our  own  Minuteman. 

The  display  of  this  solid-fueled  ICBM 
also  directly  conflicts  with  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In 
an  inter\1ew  on  April  12.  1965—1  month 
ago  today — the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
reported  to  have  said: 

They  (the  Soviets)  have  no  solid  propel- 
lant  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
researched,  developed,  and  produced  this 
solid  propellant  strategic  missile  in  the 
last  30  d?.ys. 

In  addition  to  the  two  new  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  displayed,  the 
Soviets  also  displayed  a  40-foot,  self- 
propelled,  medium-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile, which  is  also  a  strategic  weapon. 
Apparently,  this  missile  is  also  fueled  by 
solid  propellant. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  assurance  that  even 
the  largest  of  the  ICBM's  is  not  also 
powered  by  a  solid  propellant. 

In  addition  to  the  military  parade  the 
Soviets  put  on  a  television  show,  also 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power.  On  this  television  program 
the  Soviets  showed  a  submerged  sub- 
marine launch  of  a  ballistic  missile,  using 
a  technique  similar  to  that  used  in  our 
Polaris  weapon  system. 

The  Soviets  also  televised  pictures  of 
a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  in  op- 
eration, displaying  pictures  of  the  inter- 
cept of  a  ballistic  missile  by  another 
missile  with  a  nuclear  warhead. 

The  latter  photographs  of  the  opera- 
tion of  an  anti-missile-missile  intercept 
must  surely  have  been  taken  prior  to 
the  fall  of  1963.  for  a  nuclear  warhead 
was  detonated  as  a  part  of  the  intercept, 
and  it  would  be  most  improbable  that 
the  Soviets  would  display  pictures  of  an 
atmospheric  burst  of  a  nuclear  warhead 
taken  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Moscow,  which  banned  nuclear  deto- 
nations in  the  atmosphere.  Logically, 
we  can  assume  that  the  Soviets  per- 


formed this  feat  at  least  2  years  ago, 
and  probably  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets'  display  of 
hardware  in  their  parade  and  their  tele- 
vision presentation  on  the  same  day, 
gave  no  indication  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  types  of  weapons  exhibited  which 
the  Soviets  now  have,  and  unfortunate- 
ly, they  gave  no  basis  for  any  statistical 
comparisons. 

The  display  of  a  110-foot  ICBM.  of  a 
solid-fueled  smaller  ICBM,  of  a  me- 
dium-range self-propelled  ballistic  mis- 
sile, the  televising  of  the  launch  of  a 
ballistic  missile  from  a  submerged  sub- 
marine, and  the  televising  of  pictures 
of  a  missile  intercept  by  an  antiballistic 
missile  system  certainly  does  not  sup- 
port, but  rather  contradicts,  a  conclu- 
sion that  the  Soviets  have  abandoned 
attempts  to  achieve  nuclear  superiority 
over  the  United  States. 

The  premise  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
trying  to  achieve  strategic  military  su- 
periority is  the  essence  of  the  euphoria 
which  was  both  born  and  forewarned 
against  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Moscow.  This  euphoria  has 
coiitinued  to  prevail  in  many  official  cir- 
cles, despite  the  warnings.  Even  more 
dangerous  is  the  apathy  of  the  American 
public  which  has  been  induced  by  statis- 
tical arguments  officially  advanced  to 
support  the  premise  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  no  longer  attempting  to  achieve 
strategic  military  superiority. 

In  contrast  to  tlie  evidence  the  Soviets 
displayed  of  their  unlimited  effort  to 
achieve  strategic  military  superiority,  in 
which  they  spare  none  of  their  resources, 
are  five  vital  decisions  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  of  the  United  States 
this  year  rejected  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  five  of  the  most  critical  decision 
areas,  where  experienced  military  judg- 
ments are  most  essential,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  acted  counter  to  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  These 
five  issues  were  the  top  issues  open  for 
decision  this  year.  They  involved :  First, 
the  size  of  our  retaliatory  force  of 
ICBM's;  second,  when  and  if  we  have  an 
effective  new  bomber  to  replace  the  aging 
B-52;  third,  when  and  if  we  have  an 
effective  interceptor  aircraft;  fourth, 
when  and  if  we  can  have  a  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles;  and  fifth,  the 
adequacy  of  our  defense  against  the 
growing  threat  of  enemy  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines. 

It  appears  that  the  prevailing  euphoria 
has  inspired  in  our  highest  defense  offi- 
cials the  belief  that  they  can  follow  the 
motto  "How  to  succeed  in  military  pre- 
paredness without  really  tiTing-" 

Unless  such  illusions  are  soon  dispelled, 
both  among  the  public  and  officials  of 
Government,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
only  continue  to  attempt  to  achieve  su- 
periority, but  they  are  also  very  likely  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  10.  1965,  entitled,  "Biggest  Red 
Rocket  Yet  Is  Paraded";  also  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald-Trib- 
une from  May  10,  1965,  entitled,  "Reds 
Unveil  New  Atom  Missiles." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  in 
19651 

Biggest  Red  Rocket  Yet  Is  Paraded:  Launch- 
ing OF  Space  Package  Toward  Moon  Re. 

VEAI.EO 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

Moscow.  May  9. — The  largest  Soviet  rocket 
ever  shown  in  public  and  the  first  Soviet 
rockets  reportedly  powered  by  solid  fuels 
were  paraded  through  Red  Square  today. 

But  although  these  rockets  were  revealed 
to  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  victory  over 
Hitler  Germany,  they  were  not  rattled  in  the 
speeches  of  the  leaders. 

(After  the  parade,  Russia  announced  her 
latest  space  feat — the  launching  of  a  3,254- 
pound  instrument  package  toward  the  moon, 
the  Associated  Press  reported. 

(The  capsule,  called  Lunik  5.  carries  vari- 
ous scientific  measuring  devices  and  was 
hoisted  aloft  by  a  multistage  rocket,  "^81 
announced. 

(There  was  no  Indication  whether  any  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  send  back  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon.  The  Tass  announcement 
revealed  few  details,  but  said  Lunik  5  was 
close  to  its  planned  course  and  had  com- 
pleted 70.000  miles  of  the  250,000-mile  trip 
by  10  p.m..  Moscow  time.) 

TOUCH    threats    LACKING 

Defense  Minister  Rodion  Malinovsky,  In  the 
address  of  the  day,  roundly  scored  American 
foreign  policy  but  neither  mentioned  the  new 
Soviet  missiles  nor  made  any  hard  threats. 
The  American  Ambassador  stayed  away, 

(In  an  anniversary  statement  made  public 
by  Ttiss,  the  Soviet  Union  called  for  "all 
nuclear  powers  solemnly  to  announce  to  all 
the  world  their  renunciation  of  the  use  o! 
nuclear  weapons,"  the  AP  reported.) 

(The  message  called  for  a  halt  of  "VS. 
aggression  In  Vietnam"  and  appealed  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  clos- 
ing of  all  military  bases  on  foreign  soil  and 
reductions  in  mUitary  budgets.) 

FIVE     NEW    weapons 

Five  previously  unparaded  weapons  were 
shown  to  the  Soviet  leadership  massed  on 
Lenin's  Tomb,  to  a  rim  of  spectators  and  to 
a  national  television  audience. 

Qualified  Western  observers  were  repect- 
ful  but  not  surprised.  Space  shots,  missile 
tests,  and  intelligence  usually  supply  better 
Information  on  the  Soviet  military  than  Rwi 
Square  parades  and  mush  of  what  rolls  by  for 
the  first  time  has  been  in  use  for  up  to  4 
years. 

So  it  was  with  today's  110-foot  three-stage 
intercontinental  rocket,  32  feet  bigger  than 
the  longest  previously  shown.  Tass  said  It 
was  "similar  to"  those  which  have  orbited 
the  cosmonauts  since  1961. 

POWER    NOT     REVEALED 

The  Tass  wording  left  unclear  whether  It 
was  powered  by  solid  fuel.  Solid-fueled  mis- 
siles, unlike  liquid-fueled  ones,  can  be  fired 
Instantly  from  imderground  silos  and  stored 
Indefinitely.  They  are  cheaper,  simpler,  and 
more  reliable. 

The  American  land-based  Minuteman  and 
sub-launched  Polaris  are  operational  and 
solid  fueled.  With  a  force  still  largely  liquid 
fueled,  the  Russians  are  heading  toward  an 
operational  solid-fueled  force,  according  to 
specialists. 

Tass  stated  clearly  that  a  newly  displayed 
60-foot  strategic  rocket  was  solid  fueled  and 
like  the  big  one,  it  had  three  lattice-Joined 
stages  and  was  tractor  hauled. 

The  seams  and  access  doors  on  both  were 
like  features  for  the  pluinbing  of  I'tl"'^ 
fueled  American  rockets,  but  Informed 
sources  assumed  nonetheless  that  the  solid" 
fuel  claim  was  accurate. 
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SEI.F-PROPELLED    MISSILE 

A  40-foot  self-propelled  missile  also  sup- 
nosedly  solid  fueled  zipped  by.  It  had  not 
S^n  seen  before  and  was  barely  seen  today 
cince  It  was  hidden  In  a  green  pod. 

Tass  said  the  Soviet  missiles  were  un- 
naralleled  Of  the  antimissile  missiles  viewed 
It  said,  "no  offensive  weapons  can  overcome 
this  protective  barrage." 

A  new  antitank  vehicle  appeared  with  6 
-tubby  rockets  Instead  of  the  old  4.  and  20 
new  3-year-old  medium  tanks  also  sped 
across  Red  Square. 

LEADERS   ATOP  TOMB 

The  victory  celebration  began  as  the  po- 
liUcal  leaders  mounted  Lenin's  mausoleum. 
The  marshals,  all  with  the  silhouette  of  Otto 
Coelon's  Little  King,  stood  one  level  below. 
Ainong  them  was  the  freshly  rehonored 
Georgi  Zhukov. 

Marshal  Malinovsky  troop-Jd  the  line  In  an 
open,  blue  convertible  and  a  band  of  per- 
haps'1,000  men  played. 

In  a  prideful.  brief  speech,  Malinovsky  said 
that  the  United  States  was  threatening  man- 
kind with  war  and  committing  "most  evil 
crimes"  In  Vietnam.  He  declared  that  the 
Red  army  with  Its  socialist  allies  could  deal 
a  crushing  blow  to  any  aggressor.  Observ- 
ers found  this  mild  for  Malinovsky. 

DIPLOMATS    NOT    INVITED 

U.S.  Ambasador  Foy  Kohler  was  absent. 
Diplomats  were  not  Invited  to  the  parade, 
they  were  sent  passes;  it  is  awkward  for  a 
diplomat  to  walk  out  on  an  event  to  which  he 
has  not  been  Invited. 

Embassy  sources  would  not  say  why  Kohler 
boycotted  the  parade,  but  apparently  he  fig- 
ured that  the  situation  would  not  have  al- 
lowed the  appropriate  response  to  an  antl- 
Amerlcan  speech. 

Among  NATO  members,  only  the  envoys 
of  France.  Iceland,  and  Turkey  attended  the 
parade  and  only  Kohler  and  the  German  Am- 
bassador boycotted  the  Kremlin  reception 
which  followed  it. 


[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 

May  10. 1965] 
Reds  Unveil   New   Atom   Missiles — Polaris 

Shot  Shown  on  TV— Solid-Fuel  Rocket 

A  Surprise 

(By  Stuart  H.Loory) 

Moscow.— Morning  and  night,  the  Soviet 
Union  paraded  Its  rockets  before  the  world 
yesterday  In  an  apparent  attempt  to  say  that 
anything  Uncle  Sam  can  do,  Lenin's  heirs 
can  do  better. 

They  rode  two  new  examples  of  their  Inter- 
continental nuclear  rockets  through  Red 
Square  In  the  morning  as  part  of  an  awe- 
some military  parade.  The  larger  rocket— 
a  three-stage  monster  about  110  feet  long, 
powered  by  at  least  seven  engines  and  weigh- 
ing about  200,000  pounds —  has  orbital 
capability  according  to  the  Soviet  official 
news  agency  Tass. 

In  the  evening  they  showed  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine for  the  first  time  on  television.  It 
submerged  and  then  interior  shots  showed 
the  crew  preparing  to  fire  a  Polaris-type  mis- 
sile. Finally,  a  long  shot  showed  the  missile 
rise  from  the  ocean.  Ignite  and  take  off.  The 
commentator  said  the  rocket  had  a  range  of 
thousands  of  kilometers. 
But  that  was  not  all. 

After  the  submarine  shots,  the  Interna- 
tionally televised  program  showed  a  demon- 
stration of  one  solid-fueled  missile  Inter- 
cepting and  blowing  up  another  that  had 
just  been  launched.  The  commentator  said 
this  was  an  example  of  an  antimissile  mis- 
sile. But  the  sequence  did  not  Indicate  the 
Soviets  have  solved  the  real  problem  of  Inter- 
cepting and  destroying  an  Incoming  nuclear 

nose  cone  traveling  10,000  miles  an  hour. 


FIREBAIX    SHOT 

The  television  program  also  revealed  a 
Soviet  rocket  intercepting  and  shooting  down 
an  airplane.  And  finally  It  showed  a  Soviet 
nuclear  antiaircraft  rocket  shooting  down 
two  planes  at  once  with  a  huge  fireball. 

The  antiaircraft  sequences  were  shown  last 
November,  one  observer  said,  but  this  was 
the  first  public  demonstration  of  rockets 
fired  from  submarines.  In  the  past.  Western 
military  experts  had  tended  to  discount 
Soviet  claims  that  this  country  has  sub- 
marines   similar    to    the    American    Polaris 

craft.  _ 

The  rocket  display  In  the  parade  came  after 
Marshal  Rodion  Y.  Malinovsky  reviewed 
thousands  of  troops  massed  In  the  square, 
and  then  delivered  a  speech  notable  for  Its 
mild  attacks  on  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  allies. 

Although  his  words  were  less  harsh  than 
on  previous  occasions,  the  marshal  did  con- 
demn the  United  States  far  warlike  policies 
and  particularly  for  supporting  what  he 
called  "West  German  revanchists." 

American  Ambassador  Foy  D.  Kohler,  an- 
ticipating tough  anti-American  talk,  did  not 
go  to  the  parade  nor  to  a  Kremlin  reception 
afterwards.  The  Ambassadors  of  Italy.  Brit- 
ain and  West  Germany  also  found  it  con- 
venient to  miss  the  Red  Square  demonstra- 
tion. Only  French  Ambassador  Philippe 
Baudet  of  the  former  wartime  allies  at- 
tended the  parade,  although  the  British  and 
Italian  Ambassadors  did  attend  the  Kremlin 
reception. 

The  parade  followed  the  Marshal's  speech; 
first  the  troops  passed  by  their  commandos, 
amphibious  troop  carriers,  tanks  and  finally 
the  rockets— the  smaller  ones  first  backed  up 
by  the  larger.  ,^„,,. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  big  new  ICBM  s  was 
actually  more  of  a  surprise  to  Western  ob- 
servers than  the  larger.  Tass  said  it  was 
solid  fueled— cheaper  and  more  reliable  than 
liquid  fuels— could  be  fired  from  under- 
ground silos  and  other  launching  Installa- 
tions. The  news  agency  described  It  as  fully 
automated  and  capable  of  launch  at  the 
shortest  notice. 

That,  plus  Its  general  appearance— three 
stages,  about  65  feet  In  overall  length— made 
it  seem  strikingly  similar  to  the  American 
Minuteman  ICBM.  the  backbone  of  the  U.S. 
rocket  force.  Until  yesterday  Western  ex- 
perts m  Moscow  had  no  confirmation  of  any 
Soviet  program  to  match  American  Minute- 
man  developments. 

The  bigger  of  the  two  new  weapons  was 
spectacular.  Despite  Its  size,  an  eight- 
wheeled  transporter  pulled  it  effortlessly  past 
the  Soviet  Union's  civilian  and  military 
leaders  massed  atop  the  Lenin  Mausoleum 
to  commemorate  the  20th  anniversary  of 
World  War  II's  end. 

The  rocket's  three  stages  were  held  to- 
gether with  a  steel  latticework  unknown  In 
American  rocket  construction  except  in  the 
escape  towers  of  the  Mercury  and  Apollo 
rocket  systems. 

The  first  stage  had  four  engines  In  Its 
cluster.  The  number  of  engines  In  the  sec- 
ond stage  could  not  be  determined,  and  one 
engine  Jowered  the  third  stage.  It  appeared 
possible  that  this  was  the  type  of  rocket  that 
placed  the  first  Soviet  manned  space  ships— 
the  11.000-pound,  single-seated  Vostoks,  into 

"^^T^s  said  nothing  about  the  fuel  the  rocket 
used.  Some  experts  thought  it  was  liquid 
fueled.    Others  thought  It  used  a  solid  fuel. 

All  told  there  were  five  new  pieces  of  equip- 
ment in  the  massive  parade.  Also  on  display 
for  the  first  time  were : 

A  new  low-slung  medium  tank. 

A  new  type  of  antitank  rocket  that  ap- 
peared to  be  radio  controled. 

A  cumbersome  new  medium  range  rocket 
that  travels  on  a  tracked  launcher  and  is  en- 


cased In  a  stiff,  heavy  pod.    The  rocket  Itself 
was  not  visible. 

At  the  Kremlin  reception.  Communist 
Party  Chief  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  flanked  by 
Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygln  who  had  returned 
from  East  Berlin,  and  President  ."mastas  I. 
Mlkoyan.  was  vmusually  expansive.  He  even 
took  time  out  to  confer  publicly  with  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Patriarch  Alexel.  Chief  Rabbi 
Yehuda  B.  Levin  and  the  Moslem  Mufti. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  used  yesterday's 
VE  Day  commemmoration  to  Issue  a  lengthy 
statement  calling  on  "all  nuclear  powers 
solemnly  to  announce  to  all  the  world  their 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons." 
The  Kremlin  also  restated  Its  criticism  of 
American  policy  In  Vietnam  and  what  It 
called  colonial  wars  In  other  areais  and  re- 
iterated frequent  Soviet  appeals  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  closing  all  mili- 
tary bases  on  foreign  soil  and  reducing  mili- 
tary budgets. 

The  message  also  said: 
"It  Is  necessary  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
German  peace  settlement.  It  Is  necessary  to 
establish  a  stable  European  security  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  the  peaceful  co- 
existence and  businesslike  cooperation  of 
states  with  different  social  systems." 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  weekly  news- 
letter of  February  18. 1963.  September  10, 
1964.  March  15.  1965,  April  12,  1965, 
April  19,  1965,  and  April  26,  1965,  all  of 
which  bear  on  the  subject  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letters were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Strategic  Superiority  or  Strategic  Parity? 
(By  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator 
from  South  Carolina) 
February  18,  1963. — The  opening  battle  in 
the  Senate  on  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  subjects  before  the  Con- 
gress this  session  begins  In  the  Senate  this 
week.  The  forum  for  this  battle  will  be  the 
defense  posture  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  issue  Is  the 
strategic  defense  policy  of  the  Nation. 

At  least  until  June  1962,  the  officlaUy  an- 
nounced defense  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  based  on  the  concept  of  strategic  su- 
periority. Under  this  policy,  nuclear  deter- 
rence was  achieved  by  maintaining  a  clear 
superiority  In  quality  and  quantity  of  stra- 
tegic weapons.  This  required  heavy  in- 
vestments in  research  and  development, 
with  emphasis  on  multiple  types  of  weaponry. 
It  provided  a  mixed  system  of  delivery  for 
our  nuclear  punch,  including  medium,  inter- 
mediate and  intercontinental  missiles, 
manned  air  and  carrier  based  bombers,  and 
Polaris  missiles,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other 
weapons  and  conventional  power.  The 
essence  of  this  policy  was  that  It  recognized 
that  there  is  no  ultimate  weapon. 

A  new  policy— nuclear  stalemate— has  been 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Is 
well  into  the  process  of  Implementation.  Un- 
der this  policy,  we  would  "accept"  a  nuclear 
standoff  by  relying  on  a  very  ff^^tyP^s  of 
missiles— Titan  and  Minuteman  In  hardened 
sites  and  Polaris  under  the  sea— to  deter 
nuclear  attacks  by  the  Soviets.  Research 
and  development  would  diminish  and  no 
meaningful  effort  would  be  made  to  develop 
advanced  space  weaponry.  Under  this  policy, 
the  United  States  would  strive  only  for 
nuclear  parity,  not  nuclear  superiority. 

It  was  Secretary  McNamara's  pronounce- 
ment of  the  new  policy  In  Paris,  Bermuda 
and  Canada  that  really  brought  the  matter 
Into  the  open.  France  would  not  trust  her 
national  security  to  an  allied  power  who  was 
willing  to  settle  for  nuclear  parity.  So  far. 
neither  will  Canada. 
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Traditionally.  Congress  is  more  Interested 
In  hardAr^re.  and  Its  cost,  than  In  strategic 
pwllcy.  Tlie  nuclear  stalemate  policy  does 
permit  lower  costs,  and  is  explained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  this  framework. 
The  abandonment  of  the  Skybolt  missile  and 
the  B-70  program,  the  impending  cutback  in 
the  Dyna-Soar  weapon  system,  and  the  dis- 
mal outlook  for  development  of  the  TFX 
variable-sweep  lighter  are  all  elements  of 
the  new  policy.  Members  of  Congress  are 
disturbed  by  the  report  in  Air  Force/Space 
Digest  that  'the  heads  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  do  not  approve 
of  the  change  in  strategy.  They  are  unani- 
mous in  their  support  of  a  doctrine  of  stra- 
tegic superiority." 

Implications  of  str.itogic  stalemate  in 
terms  of  dis.armament  become  immediately 
apparent.  T!ie  United  States  is  now  esti- 
mated to  hold  abotit  a  3  to  1  suppriority  in 
strategic  forces,  which  makes  a  percenuage 
reduction  of  arms  unacceptable  to  the 
Soviets.  The  disarmament  studies  conclude 
that  strategic  "parity"  would  Increase 
chances  for  disarmament. 

The  Soviets  will  not  accept  a  nuclear  stale- 
mate. They  are  continuing  to  work  on  de- 
velopment of  new  weapon  sv^tem.s.  including 
sp-ce  wcipon  systems.  While  the  United 
States  has  stretched  our  the  development 
of  our  anti-missile  missile  until  1969,  the 
Soviets  are  working  full  speed  on  a  defense 
ag.Unst  ballistic  missiles.  Tlie  Soviets  have 
never  been  able  to  achieve  strategic  parity 
with  the  Ur.ited  States,  but  if  we  give  them 
•parity,"  their  all-out  efforts  may  give  them 
the  margin  that  will  spell  superiority. 

Strategic  superiority  or  strategic  parity? 
The  final  roi;nd  will  begin  in  the  Congress 
tills  week. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 


Defense:  Yesti:rd.\t.  Tod.w,  and  Tomorrow 
(By  Hon.   Strom   Thurmond,   U.S.   Senator 
from   South   Carolina) 
September   10,    1964.— The  military  power 
of  the  United  States  today  is  not  an  accurate 
yardstick  for  measuring  the  wisdom  of  to- 
day's military  policy  decisions.     The  level  of 
power  which  we  have  today  is  more  nearly  a 
measure  of  the  decisions  made  5  to  10  years 
ago.     Yesterday's   decisions   determined   our 
strength  today,  while  today's  decisions  can  be 
Anally  judged  only  by  the  strength  of  our 
military  forces  in  the  future. 

This  condition  exists  because  of  a  techno- 
logical factor  called  leadtlme -the  period 
between  the  time  when  a  weapons  system  Is 
conceived  and  the  time  when  the  actual 
weapons  system  is  produced  and  made  avail- 
able in  substantial  numbers.  For  major  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems,  experience  has  proved 
that  there  is  a  minimum  of  5  years  between 
the  drawing  board  and  delivery  of  the  weap- 
ons system  to  the  troops. 

Until  this  year  our  strategic  forces  relied 
more  heavily  on  the  B-47  bomber  than  on  any 
of  the  manned  aircraft.  This  medium  Jet 
bomber  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  phased 
out  The  first  model  of  this  aircraft  was 
flight  tested,  after  years  of  planning  and  de- 
velopment. In  1948.  Thus,  one  of  the  major 
components  In  our  strategic  forces  in  1963 
was  the  product  of  a  decision  made  Just  after 
World  War  n. 

We  do  have  military  superiority  today,  but 
recent  and  current  defense  policy  decisions 
are  Jeopardizing  our  national  security  In  the 
future. 

For  Instance,  in  1962,  the  Skybolt  weapons 
system,  an  air-to-surface  missile,  was  aban- 
doned, although  the  Soviets  continue  to  Im- 
prove their  comparable  system.  This  was  a 
weapons  system  designed  not  for  today  but 
for  the  future. 

The  X-20  Dynasoar  project,  which  was  un- 
de-  development  to  produce  a  manned  mili- 
tary craft  in  space,  has  also  been  terminated. 


The  B-70  supersonic  bomber  project  is  an- 
other that  has  been  terminated,  although 
three  models  will  be  produced.  The  B-70 
was  to  have  been  the  replacement  for  the 
B-52  bombers,  the  last  of  which  were  bought 
In  1961  and  delivered  in  1963,  and  whose  use- 
ful life  is  rapidly  waning  through  age  and 
obsolescence. 

The  mo.st  recent  to  be  te  mlnated  Is  the 
MMRBM — mobile  medium  range  ballistic 
missile. 

Pluto,  a  low-flying,  atomic-powered  mis- 
sile, has  also  been  .suspended. 

Some  lesser  important  weapons  systems 
have  been  initiated  In  recent  ye.irs.  For  In- 
stance, development  and  production  of  a 
new  main  battle  tank  will  shortly  bear  fru- 
ition. Tactical  fighter  aircraft,  such  as  the 
TFX,  and  reconnaissance  aircraft,  such  as 
the  A-11,  have  been  launched  down  the  long 
path  f;om  drawing  board  to  depioj'ment. 

The  real  danger,  however,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  have  strategic  systems  which 
were,  in  progress  been  terminated,  but  also 
in  the  fact  that  not  one  new  strategic  weap- 
ons system  has  been  originated  In  recent 
ye.irs. 

The  alarming  consequences  of  these  nega- 
tive policy  decisions  on  strategic  weapons 
s;.  stems  is  emphasized  by  the  decisions  In- 
creasing the  attrition  of  our  existing  forces. 
B-47  bombers,  once  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mands  mainstay,  are  now  being  phased  out. 
Our  129  Atlas  mi.ssiles,  which  carry  a  war- 
head at  least  six  times  larger  than  the  newer 
Minuteman.  i^re  being  phased  out. 

Likewise  scratched  have  been  195  Bomarc- 
A  missiles,  r.nd  105  intermediate  range  Thor 
and  Jupiter  missiles  were  brought  home  from 
Europe  In  1963. 

Mo^t  significantly,  the  decision  has  again 
been  "po-stponcd"  on  component  production 
of  an  antimissile  defense  system,  leaving 
the  United  States  without  any  defense 
against  enemy  missiles  until  at  least  1970. 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  continues  to 
defer  this  Important  decision,  even  though 
the  Soviets  began  deployment  of  such  a  sys- 
tem in  1962. 

Our  strategic  power  today  is  the  result  of 
affirmative  decisions  made  in  yesteryears  on 
key  strategic  military  systems.  "  U.S.  strategic 
weakness  tomorrow  will  be  the  result  of 
negative  decisions  made  today,  unless  these 
negative  decisions  are  promptly  reversed  and 
unless  our  policy  planners  henceforth  give 
more  emphasis  to  strengthen  than  to  dis- 
armament. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 


Military  Preparedness:  Waste  or  Wisdom? — 

Part  I 

(By   Hon.   Strom   Thurmond,   U.S.   Senator 

from  South  Carolina) 

March  15,  1965. — "War  Is  waste,  and  the 
preparation  for  war  is  waste.  And  It  simply 
means  a  diversion  from  the  rest  of  our  society 
to  military  preparation,  a  diversion  that  In  a 
sen.se  we  can  111  afford."  These  are  the  words 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  from  an 
interview  on  January  4,  1965,  concerning  the 
closure  of  a  number  of  defense  bases. 

In  this  Interview,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
stated,  of  course,  that  the  base  closures  he 
has  ordered  would  not  affect  the  military 
capability  of  the  United  States.  He  also 
stated  in  concluding  his  Interview,  however, 
that  "I  think  that  It  would  be  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  us  economically  and  socially 
to  eliminate  defense  entirely.  It  would  be  a 
social  good." 

Economy  in  Government  operations  and 
the  elimination  of  waste  of  taxpayers'  funds 
are  most  laudable.  ^  No  one  can  objectively 
argue  with  actions  closing  military  facilities 
which  make  little  or  no  contribution  to  our 
military  preparedness. 

Unneeded  facilities  are  not  preparation  for 
war.  however;  and  preparation  for  war  Is  not 
waste. 


War  may  be  considered  waste;  but  th* 
lessons  of  history  demonstrate  that  mllltarv 
preparedness  Is  the  surest  way  to  avoid  war 
and  should  war  occur,  nevertheless— to  win 
It  and  thereby  minimize  your  lo.sses  in  lives 
property,  and  maintain  freedom,  it  is  tlie 
militarily  weak  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
attacked — and  conquered. 

Since  World  War  II.  which  we  entered  ua- 
prepared,  superior  U.S.  mllltarv  power  has 
prevented  a  general  war.  Military  unpre- 
paredness— withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
South  Korea— resulted  In  the  Korean  conflict 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  many  American 
lives.  Superior  U.S.  military  power— pre- 
paredness for  war,  that  is^  -has  maintained 
our  Independence  from  foreign  domination 
and  also  the  Independence  of  many  other 
nations.     This  was  no  w.iste. 

Preparation  for  war  bv  the  United  States 
since  World  War  II  has,  therefore,  been  a 
social  good.  In  the  absence  of  such  prepa- 
ration, there  would  have  been  little,  if  any 
opportunity  for  Americans  to  enjoy  sucli 
social  goods  as  education,  better  housing, 
welfare,  and  recreation. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  that  "preparation 
for  w.ir  is  waste"  by  the  official  charged  with 
administering  the  entire  U.S.  Defense  Estab- 
lishment raises  a  basic  question  vital  to  all 
Americans:  Under  what  conceivable  circum- 
stances would  preparation  fo*-  war  be  waste? 
The  only  apparent  answer  Is  that  preparation 
for  war  would  be  a  w.aste  If  there  Is  clearly 
no  danger  of  any  attack  on  tlie  United  States 
or  of  any  encroichment  on  U.S.  vital  Inter- 
ests around  the  world. 

Tlicre  are  nbviously  many  continuing  at- 
tempts by  the  Communists  to  impair  or  de- 
stroy U.S.  Interests  around  the  world— In 
southeast  Asia,  Korea,  the  Near  East,  Africa. 
and  Cuba,  Just  to  name  a  few.  The  ques- 
tion remains,  does  the  United  States  consider 
these  interests  vital?  And  as  to  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  United  States,  have  the 
Soviets  abandoned  efforts  to  achieve  stra- 
tegic nuclear  superiority  which  would  threat- 
en the  U.S.  mainland  with  destruction? 

In  recent  ye^rs,  there  have  been  more  niid 
more  indications  that  U.S.  policymakers  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  would  "mellow."  that 
the  chances  of  the  U.3.S.R.  beginning  a  war 
would  diminish,  and  that  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  able  to  reach 
agieements  on  differences.  For  Instance, 
during  the  "Muzzling  of  the  Military"  in- 
vestigation in  1962,  we  revealed  that  the 
State  Department  believed  and  stated,  that 
"the  word  'victory'  has  a  militaristic  and 
agrressive  ring  less  suited  than  *  *  •  (defeat 
of  Communist  aggro.s.sinn)  to  describing  our 
national  objectives.  'Victory'  also  Implies  an 
■all-or-nothln<»'  approach  leaving  no  room 
for  accommodation." 

The  strategic  objective  of  military  pre- 
paredness of  the  United  States  Is  to  prevent 
a  war,  not  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
sion or  conquest.  It  is  significant,  therefore, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  testifying 
before  the  Congress  this  year  concerning  the 
relative  military  postures  of  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR.,  prefaced  his  assess- 
ment with  the  caveat:  "Assuming  that  both 
sides  have  the  same  general  ftratcgic  objec- 
tives, which  I  believe  to  be  the  case  •  *  *." 
The  rationale  Is  that  preparation  for  war 
Is  waste — If  you  trust  the  Communists. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  will  discuss  the 
state  of  our  deteriorating  military  prepared- 
ness. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 

Militart  Preparedness:  The  Threat — II 
(By  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator 
from  South  Carolina) 
April  12,  1965— The  United  States  main- 
tains military  forces  not  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  Its  will  on  others,  but  to  protect 
its    Interests    from    potential    Infringements 
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throueh  the  use  of  military  power  by  other 
/tlons  As  a  result,  both  the  need  and 
^deauacy  of  U.S.  military  preparedness  de- 
nends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  threat  posed 
^  the  military  power  of  unfriendly  nations. 
A  Question  posed  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense recently,  and  his  answer,  are  therefore, 
-ortiriilarlv  significant. 

■^Jie  question:  "Mr.  Secretary,  is  It  just  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Russians  catch  up 
^fth  the  U.S.  in  strategic  nuclear  forces?" 

The  answer:  "There  is  no  indication  that 
thev  are  catching  up  or  planning  to  catch 
uD-rm  simply  saying  that  there  is  no  in- 
d&ion  they  are  in  a  race  at  this  time." 

The  clear  implication  of  the  answer  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
his  given  up  attempting  to  achieve  strategic 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  United  States. 
Such  an  implication  is  In  conflict  with  the 
intelligence  briefings  given  this  year  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  end  Defense  Ap- 
nroprlatlons  Subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
ind  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  bv  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  "  The  information  furnished  In  those 
briefings  cannot  be  made  public  for  obvious 
security  reasons.  However,  enough  In- 
formation has  appeared  in  public  sources 
to  show  that  the  Soviets  have  not  abandoned 
their  attempts   to   achieve   nuclear    superl- 

°^n  their  most  recent  military  parade  In 
Moscow,  the  Soviets  exhibited  new  anti- 
balllstlc-niisslle  missiles.  ^    ^    . 

Less  than  2  months  ago,  the  Soviets  tested 
a  large    new    ballistic    missile    by    firing    It 
8  000  miles  down  their  Pacific  Test  Range, 
'in  restoring  the  33-percent  cut  made  by 
Secretary  McNamara  In  the  Navy's  nuclear 
attack   submarine    program    this    year,    the 
Senate  Armed    Services   Committee    unani- 
mously reported :  "The  Intelligence  estimates 
considered  by  the  committee  give  no  Indica- 
tion that  the  submarine  threat  posed  by  our^ 
potential  enemies   Is  diminishing.     Instead.^ 
the  evidence  is  that  they  are  continuing  to»" 
Improve  their  submarine  fleet." 

The  Soviets  have  not  abandoned  their 
hopes  of  attaining  strategic  military  superi- 
ority over  the  United  States. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
handicapped  by  Inferior  capabilities  for  mass 
production.  They  have  never  mastered  the 
techniques  of  maintaining  quality  while 
manufacturing  goods  in  large  quantities,  nor 
have  they  been  able  to  assemble  the  produc- 
tion base  necessary  to  produce  tremendous 
quantities  of  materials  rapidly. 

The    Soviets    are    acutely    aware    of    this 
deficiency.  As   a   consequence,   they    cannot 
hope  to  achieve  military  superiority  by  pro- 
ducing greater  quantities  of  the  same  type 
weapon.s  systems  built  by  the  United  States. 
The   Soviets   have   proved,   however,    that 
they  are  worthy  opponents  in  research  and 
development.      This    was    evidenced    in    the 
early   1950's.   when   the   Soviets   exploded   a 
thermonuclear  bomb  long  before  we  believed 
them  capable  of  doing  so.     It  is  also  evi- 
denced by  the  advantage  they  have  held  in 
greater  thrust   for   their   missiles,    enabling 
them  to  use  larger  warheads  on  their  missiles, 
and  to  put  larger  payloads  In  space  orbit.    It 
is  evidenced  in  the  nuclear  field  by  their  de- 
velopment of   superbombs,  with  the  know- 
how  to  develop  them  with  power  up  to  100 
megatons.     We   have   witnessed   within   the 
past  few   weeks   the   Soviet   capabilities   In 
space. 

Since  the  sl-jning  of  the  Treaty  of  Mos- 
cow, which  Included  banning  nuclear  testing 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  Soviets  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  period  of  relaxed 
tensions  to  perform  intensive  programs  of 
research  and  development.  Intended  to  per- 
fect qualitative  breaktliroughs  in  weap- 
onry. The  Soviets  are  desperately  attempt- 
ing to  develop  new  type  weapons,  sufficiently 
far  advanced  that  a  few  of  such  weapons, 


rather  than  a  large  number,  could  provide 
the  edge  over  the  Western  Nations  In  stra- 
tegic power. 

Underrating  the  enemy  threat  and  capa- 
bilities leads  to  military  U.N.  preparedness. 

Sincerely. 

Strom  Thurmond. 


Military  Pheparedness  :  The  Yardstick — III 
(By  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond,  U.S.  Senator 
from  South  Carolina) 
April  19,  1965. — ^For  the  fiscal  'year  1966. 
the  President  has  requested  appropriations 
for  defense  of  approximately  $45,153  million, 
exclusive  of  funds  for  military  construction, 
family  housing,  civil  defense,  and  military 
assistance.  This  is  about  $1.6  billion  less 
than  was  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  fiscal  1965.  it  was  proposed  that  44 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment expenditures  be  spent  for  defense. 
However,  next  year  it  is  proposed  to  spend 
only  40  cents  out  of  each  dollar  for  defense — 
a  10-percent  reduction. 

Even  this  reduced  amount  Is  not  a  true 
reflection  of  the  level  of  effort  proposed  for 
defense  as  compared  to  prior  years.  In  the 
coming  fiscal  vear.  military  pay  for  persons 
on  active  duty  is  estimated  to  increase  by 
more  than  $30  million,  although  it  is  planned 
to  reduce  the  average  number  of  personnel 
on  active  dutv  by  almost  20.000.  Pay  for 
retired  military  personnel  will  also  increase 
approximately  $200  million  next  year.  Al- 
though less  money  is  requested  for  research 
and  development  for  fiscal  1966  than  was 
requested  In  fiscal  1965.  the  cost  of  doing 
research  and  development  is  estimated  to  In- 
crease by  3  to  5  percent,  which  means  that 
each  dollar  spent  for  this  purpose  will  buy 
less. 

Not  all  of  the  money  requested  for  defense 
contributes  to  military  preparedness.  In  re- 
cent defense  budgets  money  has  been  In- 
cluded for  such  purposes  as  the  President's 
Commission  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  Hous- 
ing, the  Committee  on  Export  Expansion,  and 
even  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Cle-^.rly,  the  total  of  funds  appropriated  for 
defense  alone  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of 
the  adequacy  of  military  preparedness,  but  is 
at  most,  merelv  one  Indication  of  the  com- 
parative level  of  effort.  The  budget  requests 
for  defense  indicate  a  diminished  level  of 
effort  for  next  year. 

P'-obably  the  most  deceptive  yardstick— 
and  the  most  used  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense—Is that  of  comparative  quantitative 
measurements  of  wee  pons.  Statistical  com- 
parisons of  the  number  of  U.S.  bombers  and 
missiles  and  the  number  of  Soviet  bombers 
and  missiles  Is  rendered  largely  meaningless 
by  a  number  of  factors. 

One  major  factor  which  compromises  sta- 
tistical comparisons  Is  obsolescence.    For  ex- 
ample,   the    secretary    of    Defense    has    an- 
noiinced  that  he  has  an  "option"  to  keep 
B-52-type  aircraft  "In  the  Inventory     until 
the  mid-1970's.     Unquestionably.  B-52  s  can 
be  kept  In  the  Inventory  for  that  long,  al- 
though their  average  age  will  be  15  years, 
and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  advance 
in  technology  will  have  rendered  them  ob- 
solete long  since.    They  can  be  counted  as 
so  many  strategic  bombers.     They  will  con- 
tribute about  as  much  to  military  prepared- 
ness    however,    as    would    have    the    open- 
cockpit   1926  Keystone  Cyclops  bombers  In 
World  War  II,  if  we  had  kept  them  In  the 
inventory  until  1941  Instead  of  building  the 
B-17   Flying   Fortress.     The    Cyclops   had   a 
top  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour. 

The  meanlngfulness  of  statistical  compari- 
sons is  also  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
prevailing  defense  policy  or  strategy.  H  we 
plan  to  permit  the  enemy  to  strike  first— 
as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  our 
present  announced  strategy— our  number  of 
weapons   must   be  reduced   for   comparison 


purposes  by  those  which  would  be  destroyed 
or  rendered  ineffective  by  the  enemy's  first 
blow. 

Other  less  obvious  factors  are  equally  sig- 
nificant. UB.  population  and  industry  are 
more  concentrated;  that  is,  they  are  grouped 
ill  fewer  and  larger  cities  than  is  the  case 
with  Soviet  population  and  Industry.  The 
Soviets  could  possibly,  therefore,  with  one- 
sixth  the  number  of  missiles  equipped  with 
their  larger  warheads,  inflict  fatalities  on  a 
greater  number  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
•the  US.  population  than  the  United  States 
could  inflict  on  the  Soviet  population. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  true  measurement 
of  adequacy  of  our  military  preparedness  is 
a  balanced,  experienced,  professional  military 
Judgment,  based  on  consideration  of  all  perti- 
nent factors.  This  is  the  yardstick  which 
should  be  used. 

Superficial  and  deceptive  measurements  of 
military  preparedness  may  forestall  and  min- 
imize public  concern.  However,  they  cannot 
remedy  the  potential  consequences  of  inade- 
quacies in  military  preparedness — war.  de- 
feat, subjugation. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thurmond. 


MiLTTARY  Preparedness:  Five  Decisions — IV 
(By  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond.  U.S.  Senator 
from  South  Carolina) 
April  25.  1965. — One  of  the  most  essential 
Ingredients  of  military  prepai-edness  is  ex- 
perienced professional  military  personnel. 
There  is  no  lack  of  this  resource  in  our  De- 
fense Establishment,  but  the  availability  of 
seasoned,  qualified  professional  officers,  alone, 
does  not  automatically  Insure  that  this  vital 
asset  is  being  properly  utilized. 

By  law.  the  chief  military  advisers  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Each  member  is  appointed  to 
the  position  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Immediately  above  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
is  the  organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  essentially  a  civilian  agency. 
Between  1961  and  1964,  this  office  grew  in 
numbers  of  personnel  from  less  than  3.000  to 
34,000.  This  bureaucracy  provides  increas- 
ing competition  for  the  role  of  advisers  on 
military  matters. 

The  degree  to  which  the  available  resource 
of  professional  military  advice  is  used  is 
demonstrated  by  the  decisions  made  on  five 
vital  issues  of  military  preparedness  which 
faced  our  policymakers  this  year.  In  these 
crucial  areas,  unanimous  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  overruled 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  These  unani- 
mous recommendations  did  not  represent  a 
parochial  interest  of  a  particular  military 
service  but  the  combined  judgment  of  the 
topmen  picked  by  the  President  from  each 
service. 

First  the  Joint  Chiefs  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  a  force  level  of  1.200  Minute- 
man  ICBM's  to  be  deployed  by  1969  be  car- 
ried out  as  originally  planned.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  decided  to  abandon  the  original 
plan  and  reduce  the  force  level  by  200.  The 
Minuteman  ICBM  is  the  principal  weapon  in 
our  strategic  forces. 

Second,  the  Joint  Chiefs  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  funds  be  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1966  to  undertake  the  "project  defini- 
tion phase"  of  research  and  development  on 
an  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft.  To 
carry  out  this  recommendation  would  re- 
quire $121  million.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense reduced  the  request  by  $82  mUllon. 
The  Senate  authorized  the  entire  amount 
of  $121  million,  but  there  is  little  probability 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  permit  It 
to  be  used.  Last  year  the  Congress  voted 
$52  million  for  this  purpose,  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  permit  only  $24  mil- 
lion to  be  spent. 
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Third,  the  Joint  Chiefs  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  funds  be  provided  to  ac- 
complish pre-production  engineering  on  the 
YF-12  interceptor  aircraft,  In  order  to  make 
It  possible  to  produce  this  much  needed 
Interceptor.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
cided that  this  activity  could  wait  another 
year,  and  denied  the  request. 

Fourth,  the  Joint  Chiefs  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  an  additional  S200  million 
be  allocated  to  pre-production  engineering 
for  the  Nike  X  system  In  order  to  reduce 
the  period  of  years  before  we  can  deploy  any 
defense  of  our  cities  and  weapons  against 
an  enemy's  ballistic  missiles.  We  now  have 
no  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  The 
decision  to  produce  such  a  defense  system, 
already  developed  and  tested,  has  been  re- 
peatedly postponed.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense refused  the  $200  million,  and  again 
postponed  the  decision. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  the  rate  of  construction  of  nu- 
clear attack  submarines  be  carried  out  at 
the  level  of  six  per  year  in  1966  as  originally 
planned.  The  Secretary  reduced  the  rate 
of  consiruction  to  4.  a  one-third  cut.  The 
Senate  authorized  the  funds  for  all  six,  but 
again,  there  is  no  confidence  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  permit  the  funds  to  be  spent. 

In  five  of  the  most  critical  decision  areas, 
where  experienced  professional  military 
Judgments  are  most  essential,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  acted  counter  to  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  These 
five  issues  were  the  top  issues  open  for  deci- 
sions this  year.  They  involve  ( 1 )  the  size  of 
our  retaliatory  force  of  ICBM's,  i2)  when  and 
If  we  have  an  effective  new  bomber  to  replace 
the  aging  B-52.  (3)  when  and  if  we  can 
have  an  effective  Interceptor  aircraft,  (4) 
when  and  if  we  can  have  a  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles,  and  (5)  the  adequacy  of 
our  defense  against  the  growing  threat  of 
enemy  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

The  United  States  has  the  resource  of 
professional  military  competence  available, 
but  it  Is  of  little  value  to  our  military  pre- 
paredness when  It  Is  Ignored  and  remains 
unused. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  THtmaiONO. 


M(^y  12,  1965 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  as  much  of 
that  time  as  I  may  need. 

In  view  of  the  time  limitation  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  of  all  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  land  where  a  person  could  be  cer- 
tain of  delay  in  the  disposition  of  a  case, 
the  most  likely  would  be  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  1964  includes  some  inter- 
esting comparisons.  Let  us  compare  the 
number  of  civil  cases  that  were  termi- 
nated in  the  year  with  those  that  re- 
mained pending  at  the  end  of  1964.  How 
does  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  dispose  of  such  cases?  The 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia terminated  6,400  cases,  in  round  fig- 
iU"es.  There  remained  pending  4,400 
cases  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

By  contrast,  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  terminated  5.600  cases;  and 


left  pending.  10,000  cases.  The  fifth 
circuit  terminated  11,000  cases:  pending 
were  12.500.  In  the  fourth  circuit  5,600 
cases  were  terminated;  5,200  cases  re- 
mained pending. 

Another  interesting  fact  Is  that  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  only  circuit  In  the  coim- 
try  that  is  current. 

This  information  is  relevant  and  im- 
portant because  in  the  three-judge  court 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  substitute  bill 
at  least  one  com-t  of  appeals  judge 
would  be  sitting. 

Another  interesting  comparison  Is  that 
the  drop  in  pending  cases  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
period  from  July  1964  to  March  1965. 
shows  that  civil  cases  filed  decreased  12.4 
percent  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
tiict  of  Columbia.  In  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  figure  has  increased  by  3 
percent. 

I  suggest  that  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  most  assuredly 
is  not  the  court  of  delay. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  can  rest  assm-ed  that 
if  the  bill  is  passed  without  my  amend- 
ments, the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  be  able  to  try  very 
quickly  any  cases  arising  under  the  bill. 
I  say  this  because  under  the  law  the 
States  and  political  subdivisions  of  States 
would  have  to  come  to  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  they 
would  be  denied  compulsory  process  to 
obtain  the  presence  for  their  witnesses. 
This  means  that  the  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  not  have 
the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  knew  the  conditions  in  the  States 
and  the  political  subdivisions  of  States 
which  are  condemned  without  a  trial  and 
without  evidence  by  the  bill. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  America  that 
we  believe  in  a  government  of  law.  Any 
Senator  who  does  not  believe  in  a  govern- 
ment of  law  should  vote  against  my 
amendments.  On  the  contrary,  any  Sen- 
ator who  believes  in  a  government  of 
law  should  vote  for  my  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  indefensible 
bill.  It  provides  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  may  go  into 
any  court  in  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  against  States 
and  political  subdivisions  and  their  citi- 
zens. But.  it  provides  that  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  of  States  which  are 
condemned  by  the  triggering  device  of 
the  bill  without  a  judicial  trial  and  with- 
out evidence  cannot  seek  relief  from  the 
disabilities  the  bill  imposes  upon  them  in 
any  court  on  earth  except  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Some  of  the  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions condemned  by  the  bill  have  to 
come  a  thou-sand  miles  to  seek  relief 
from  their  legislative  condemnation  in  a 
court  in  which  they  will  be  denied  com- 
pulsory process  to  obtain  the  presence 
of  witnesses  to  testify  in  their  behalf. 
Surely  It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  can  obtain  justice  under  these 
circumstances.  All  that  my  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  open  all  Federal 
courthouse  doors  to  the  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  States  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  that  those  doors  are  open 
to  the  Attorney  General. 


How  can  any  litigant  hope  to  obtain 
justice  according  to  law  and  acccrdinB 
to  truth  when  it  is  compelled  to  journpv 
from  250  to  1.000  miles  in  order  to  ob- 
tain access  to  the  only  court  to  which 
it  is  permitted  to  have  access? 

Under  rule  45  of  the  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  for  the  Federal  Courts,  a  sub- 
pena  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis^ 
trict  of  Columbia  is  effective  only  within 
100  miles  from  the  courthouse  where  the 
court  sits.  The  bill  denies  States  and 
political  subdivisions  of  States  any  com- 
pulsory process  for  bringing  their  wit- 
nesses  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
nails  shut  the  door  of  every  courthouse 
In  America  except  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

To  have  a  bill  of  this  character  passed 
750  ycai-s  after  the  Magna  Carta  was 
signed,  would  indicate  that  the  Nation 
finds  itself  in  a  truly  tragic  state. 

There  have  been  some  demonstrations. 
The  demonstrators  have  demanded  that 
Congress  pass  the  bill  as  it  is.  However 
I  beg  Senators  to  vote  for  my  amend- 
ments, and  show  that  the  devotion  of  the 
Senate  to  justice  is  such  that  its  members 
are  not  willing  to  nail  the  courthouse 
doors  shut  in  the  areas  where  witnesses 
to  the  truth  are  available  and  are  not 
willing  to  compel  any  Americans  to 
travel  from  250  to  1.000  miles  to  seek 
justice.  That  is  the  issue  which  my 
amendments  raise. 

If  Senators  believe  that  seven  States 
of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  which  are  given  by  law  to 
a  man  who  is  charged  with  treason,  they 
should  vote  for  my  amendments.  If  they 
think  seven  States  should  be  denied  the 
rights  that  are  extended  by  law  to  a  per- 
son charged  with  treason  against  the 
United  States,  they  should  vote  against 
my  amendments.  A  person  charged  with 
treason  would  be  presumed  to  be  inno- 
cent; and  would  be  accorded  a  trial  in 
the  district  in  which  the  crime  was  al- 
legedly committed  where  he  would  have 
compulsory  process  to  obtain  witnesses. 
Under  this  bill  the  States  and  the  politi- 
cal subdivisions  would  not  be  presumed 
innocent,  but  they  would  be  condemned 
without  a  trial.  Then  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  travel  to  a  court  located  at  a 
distance  of  from  250  to  1,000  miles  and 
there  establish  their  innocence  without 
the  benefit  of  compulsory  process  to  ob- 
tain witnes.ses. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  yield  me  a  half  minute? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    We  have  no  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if  I 
have  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  time  of  3  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon  having  arrived,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc,  numbered  157,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI,  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  numbered 
124,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc,  numbered  157,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
numbered  124,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  fMr.  Mansfield]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh].  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 
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Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

BjTd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Blender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Hlckenlooper 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baniett 

Bass 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 


[No.  67  Leg.l 
YEAS— 28 

HIU 

Holland 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Long,  La. 
McClellan 
MUler 
Robertson 
Rus.sell.  S.C. 
Simpson 

NAYS — 62 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 


S  math  era 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Dodd 

Douglas 

Fong 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Hayden 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclutyre 


McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 


Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Tydings 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 10 


Bayh  Kennedy.  N.Y.    Russell,  Ga. 

Case  Kuchel  Symington 

Fulbright  Morse 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendments  No.  157, 
en  bloc,  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  numbered 
124,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  were  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  15th  day  that  the 
Senate  has  been  giving  consideration  to 
the  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  the  Sen- 
ate intends  to  devote  to  this  particular 
measure,  but  I  hope  we  will  not  ap- 
proach the  85-day  record  of  last  year, 
made  during  the  consideration  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  having  11  titles. 

The  issue  in  this  instance  is,  I  believe, 
plain  and  simple.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  come  to  a  decision  one  way  or  the 
other  soon;  however,  that  is  up  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  to  decide. 

I  should  like  to  propound  the  follow- 
ing unanimous-consent  request:  That 
beginning  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  tomorrow — the  16th  day  that 
the  Senate  will  have  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill — 1  hour  be  alld-^ 
cated  to  each  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  majority  leader 
or  whomever  he  may  select,  and  that 
there  be  6  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  true  that 
the  Senate  has  been  debating  the  bill 
before  us  for  15  days  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  stated;  but  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  second  substitute  bill 
now  under  consideration  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  barely  a  week  ago,  so  that 
the  pending  substitute  has  been  with 
us  for  7  days.  Since  we  began  the 
consideration  of  the  second  substitute, 
which  is  the  issue  now  before  us,  other 
legislation  has  been  considered.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  President  was 
desirous  of  having  passed  an  appropria- 
tion bill  involving  $700  million,  which 
was  enacted  last  week. 

The  opponents  of  the  voting  rights 
measure  have  used  very  little  time.  As 
will  be  remembered,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  was  offered  last  Thursday,  and 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  to  debate  that  amendment 
Thursday,  Friday,  Monday,  and  imtil  1 
p.m.  yesterday.    We  had  a  unanimous- 


consent  agreement  also  on  the  Ervin 
amendment  that  was  disposed  of  last 
week. 

A  number  of  other  amendments  will 
be  offered;  and  if  only  we  could  have  the 
attention  of  more  Senators  to  listen  to 
the  debate  in  the  Chamber,  more  prog- 
ress might  be  made. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  arbitrary,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  debate  has 
been  proceeding  in  an  orderly  manner. 
More  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  to  offer  very 
important  amendments  that  have  been 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  not  object  to  a  limitation  of 
debate  on  amendments  as  they  are  of- 
fered as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  on 
every  amendment  so  far  considered  by 
the  Senate.  We  have  moved  along  quite 
well. 

If  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  desire  to  use  all  the  power 
they  have  at  hand,  I  realize  that  they 
can  trample  over  our  rights  without  too 
much  effort  on  their  part.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  important  issue  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  only  a  short  time,  when 
we  consider  the  serious  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  the  measure. 

I  wish  that  Senators  who  voted  "nay" 
on  the  last  amendment  would  read  the 
short  statement,  with  interruptions,  that 
I  made  for  the  Record  a  few  hours  ago. 
They  may  consider  and  note  the  reaction 
on  their  consciences. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  earlier 
today,  the  reason  that  Americans  sought 
independence  years  ago  was  the  actions 
of  King  George  HI.  The  complaints 
which  Americans  made  then  were  in  the 
same  vein  as  those  sought  to  be  imposed 
in  the  pending  measure. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  again  to 
some  of  the  charges  leveled  at  King 
George  III  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures  and 
declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to 
legislate  for  us. 

He  has  called  together  Legislative  Bodies  at 
Places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  Depository  of  their  public  Records, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  tUl  his 
assent  should  be  obtained. 

For  depriving  iis,  in  many  cases  of  the 
benefits  of  trial  by  Jury. 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offenses. 

If  Senators  would  only  study  some  of 
the  amendments  being  proposed  they 
would  observe  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  judicial  procedure  to  be 
followed. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  many  amendments  are  at 
the  desk? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
supply  the  answer.  There  are  61,  if  I 
remember  correctly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Only  61? 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.    There  may  be  more. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  would 
take  a  long  time  to  count  them. 
Mr.  ERVLN.    Mr.  President,  I  should 

like  to  say 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  have  been  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Excuse  me. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 

Carolina.  

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  67  amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have 
had  to  live  with  these  proposals  for  many 
weeks.  The  bill  has  been  rewritten  four 
times  since  it  was  originally  introduced. 
I  have  had  to  draft  amendments  to  the 
bill  on  four  occasions.  About  25  of  the 
amendments  are  my  amendments  to  the 
original  substitute.  When  another  sub- 
stitute was  introduced.  I  had  to  redraft 
these  amendments,  and  make  them  ap- 
plicable to  it. 

There  are  not  as  many  amendments 
to  be  voted  on  as  the  number  at  the  desk 
would  seem  to  indicate.  This  is  true  be- 
cause many  of  the  amendments  are 
duplicates.  I  have  some  amendments 
that  I  should  like  to  offer.  I  have  one 
amendment  that  ought  to  be  accepted. 
That  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  have  jurisdiction  to  pass  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  triggering 
device  and' the  provision  of  the  bill  sus- 
pending literacy  tests.  This  amend- 
ment wo)ald  permit  the  States  and  sub- 
divisions of  States  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  the  substitute  would  allow  the  At- 
torney General  to  do  in  respect  to  the 
poll  tax. 

I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  and  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  will  give  consideration 
to  accepting  that  amendment. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  Senate  voted 
on  an  amendment  that  would  have 
opened  all  the  courthouse  doors  which 
the  bill  closes.  I  must  confess  that  I 
had  never  even  conceived  it  possible  that 
a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  would  vote 
to  sanction  nailing  shut  the  doors  of  any 
court  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  that  is 
what  has  just  been  done.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  many  Senators  did  not 
appreciate  what  was  involved  in  my 
amendment,  which  has  just  been 
rejected. 

I  say  to  my  good  friends  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  that  I 
recognize  that  the  leadership  has  the 
power  to  do  what  they  wish  to  do.  It  is 
said  that: 

•Tis  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  Btrength. 
But  'tis  tyrannous  to  use  It  as  a  giant. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  will  mani- 
fest the  patience  thus  far  manifested 
and  permit  the  Senate  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  these  amendments. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  this  Is  a  bad 
bill.  I  believe  that  It  can  be  improved. 
I  have  some  amendments  that  I  wish  to 
offer  to  improve  it.  I  will  agre^  to  any 
reasonable  time  limitation  on  those 
amendments.  However,  the  amend- 
ments at  the  desk  include  approximately 
20  or  25  amendments  which  I  proposed 
to  the  original  bill,  which  I  have  had  to 


redraw  for  the  new  substitute.    Hence, 
many  of  the  amendments  are  duplicates. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
used  the  word  "trample"  in  coianection 
with  the  leadership.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  said 
that  the  leadership  has  the  power  to  im- 
pose its  will.  Frankly,  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  have  not  tx-ampled,  nor  have  we 
ever  trampled,  any  Senator.  So  far  as 
power  is  concerned,  we  do  not  have  it 
and  never  had  it.  The  power  in  this 
body  lies  in  the  collective  membership 
of  the  Senate.  Every  Senator  knows  that 
to  be  a  statement  of  fact. 

We  have  heard  that  there  are  67 
amendments  at  the  desk.  We  have  been 
told  that  other  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered. I  should  like  to  get  away  some 
time  in  Au?Tust.  However,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  personally,  I  am  willing  to 
remain  here  all  year.  If  we  are  to  get 
a  limitation  on  debate,  it  will  be  up  to 
all  of  us.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  not  the  leadership.  We  are  only 
the  leadership. 

I  hope  that  at  some  time,  before  it  is 
too  late,  a  meeting  of  the  minds  can  be 
achieved,  that  realities  can  be  faced  up 
to.  and  that  this  measure  can  be  disposed 
of  one  way  or  the  other  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  our  business  and  get  away 
at  a  reasonable  time  this  year. 

If  not,  I  am  prepared  to  remain  here 
throughout  the  year. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
well  be  that  we  shall  have  to  commune 
with  the  Halloween  witches,  eat  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  trim  our 
Christmas  tree  here  this  year  before  the 
session  is  out.  However,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  majority  leader  when  he  says 
that  he  is  willing  to  do  so.  I  am  not 
willing  to  stay  here  if  I  do  not  have  to. 
I  believe  that  applies  to  nearly  every 
other  Senator. 

We  have  been  staying  here  too  long 
year  after  year.  That  has  some  impact 
on  the  quality  of  the  legislation  that 
issues  from  this  Congress.  I  share  with 
the  majority  leader  the  hope  that  we 
can  get  away  at  some  sedate  period  and 
have  a  respite  from  these  labors.  We 
are  willing  to  do  anything  within  reason 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
I  wish  that  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  not  spoken  about  the 
leadership  trampling  upon  the  Senate. 
Of  all  the  things  that  we  have  foregone, 
it  has  been  the  business  of  trying  to 
impose  upon  the  Senate. 

We  discussed  the  question  of  cloture  as 
long  as  a  week  ago.  I  do  not  mind  con- 
fessing that  I  had  a  nose  count  made 
today  to  see  what  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  was.  That  would  be  one  way  of 
expediting  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
However,  if  we  have  not  the  votes,  ob- 
viously we  cannot  invoke  cloture.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  indisposition  of  Senators 
to  extend  their  hands  and  say,  "Put  on 


the  chains.    I  will  be  willing  to  take  an 
hour  and  let  it  go  at  that." 

We  talked  about  that.  We  talked 
about  tabling  every  amendment  as  soon 
as  an  affirmative  case  was  made.  How- 
ever, for  the  moment  at  least,  we  have 
backed  away  from  that. 

The  majority  leader  now  makes  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Senate  that  an  hour  be  al- 
lowed on  each  amendment,  a  half  hour 
to  the  side,  and  6  hours  on  the  bill.  The 
answer  is  "No." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  perfectly  within  his  rights  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  interposing  an 
objection.  However,  there  has  been  no 
counter  offer.  What  does  the  Senator 
say? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  said  was  that  we  were  progressing  rath- 
er well  on  agreeing  to  limitations  on  de- 
bate on  the  amendments  as  they  are 
offered.  I  am  willing  to  continue  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Very  well;  we  started 

the  first  one 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  However,  if  the 
leadership  couples  the  limitation  of  an 
hour  or  2  hours  of  debate  on  each  amend- 
ment  with  voting  on  the  bill  itself,  after 
6  hours  of  debate  in  one  agreement,  I 
must  object.    I  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yesterday  or  the  day 
before  the  majority  leader  sought  to  con- 
trive a  reasonable  limitation,  but  he 
could  not  obtain  a  limitation  on  the 
amendments  until  today  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  the  Senator  is 
in  error. 

Mr .  DIRKSEN .     Yesterday . 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  could  have  been 
set  for  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  we  started  yes- 
terday. The  first  bargaining  hour  was 
4  o'clock,  and  we  finally  settled  on  3 
o'clock.  I  know  what  happened,  and  1 
know  the  rules. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  also  know  the 
rules. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  the 
Senator  desires  to  be  fair.  He  can  recall 
that  when  the  Williams  amendment  was 
pending  and  was  at  the  desk,  Senators 
wanted  to  vote,  but  the  leadership  wanted 
it  to  go  until  the  next  day. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  leader- 
ship said,  "Let  us  vote  tomorrow."  I  do 
not  want  to  unduly  delay  matters,  but  I 
wished  to  offer  an  amendment  which  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  thought  well 
enough  of  to  agree  to.  To  me  it  makes 
good  sense.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  vote  on  it  on  its  merits.  As  soon  as 
the  Senate  has  the  amendment  presented 
to  it  and  it  is  discus-sed.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.    What   prevents  the 
Senator  from  offering  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  have 
it.  As  soon  as  it  is  drafted  I  shall  offer  it 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  is  only  a  gleam 
in  the  Senator's  eye,  what  can  I  do?  I' 
the  Senator  offers  the  amendment,  the 
Senate  can  vote  on  it.  If  we  need  to 
impose  restrictions  we  can  do  that,  per- 
haps.    I  point  out   that   there  are  67 
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amendments,  and  there  are  4  more  to  be 
examined.  That  is  a  total  of  71.  If  we 
are  to  take  24  hours  on  each  amendment. 
Senators  can  calculate  when  we  are  going 
to  leave  here.  It  will  be  2  days  after 
Christmas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  we  shall  not 
make  it  by  then. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well.  We  have 
facing  us  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  Inte- 
rior appropriation  bill  is  ready.  There 
are  other  bills  ready.  How  long  must 
we  have  this  backing  up?  How  long  must 
we  stalemate  the  Senate?  This  question 
has  been  discu-ssed  in  one  place  or  an- 
other. 

I  add  to  what  the  majority  leader 
said  that  time  is  going  by.  We  have 
been  "nailing  up  the  courthouse  door," 
according  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  evci-y  day  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  we  have  been  doing  it 
every  day  in  my  office,  day  after  day. 

If  Senators  are  content  to  go  along  in 
this  manner,  it  is  up  to  them.  I 
want  to  know  if  we  can  be  definite  about 
it,  whether  we  can  get  to  a  vote  on  it.  If 
wc  cannot,  then  when  Senators  want  to 
go  on  interparliamentary  conferences  or 
make  speeches  somewhere,  they  will 
know  vvhy  they  cannot. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place.  I 
asree  entirely  with  what  the  minority 
leader  said  about  jolly  old  St.  Nicholas. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  out  of  here  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  but  I  remind  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  only  time 
the  Senator  from  Florida  took  the  floor — 
and  it  was  only  for  a  couple  of  hours — 
was  in  support  of  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Tliat  was  a 
4-day  debate  in  meeting  an  amendment 
put  forward  by  an  enthusiastic,  but  I 
thought  misinformed,  part  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  to  try  to  make  the  bill 
even  more  unsupportable.  So  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  bill 
itself.  I  cannot  entertain  the  hope  that 
I  shall  enlighten  anybody  by  what  I  say, 
but  I  would  like  to  speak  a  time  or  two. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  and  I  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  for  him  to  be  recognized 
to  offer  an  amendment,  have  it  made  the 
pending  business,  and  for  me  to  be  recog- 
nized in  an  effort  to  straighten  out  some 
other  important  business,  along  with  my 
colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy]. 

We  want  to  proceed  expeditiously;  but 
I  remind  Senators  that  a  large  part  of 
the  deteraiined  debate  up  to  this  moment 
has  been  in  an  effort  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  two  distinguished  leaders. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  salute  the  Senator 
for  the  great  and  sturdy  work  he  did  in 
upholding  the  leadership.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  We  cannot  have  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  or  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  recognized  to  discuss 
amendments  because  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  to  discuss  braceros  and  the 
plowing    up    of    strawberry    plants    in 


California.  He  is  going  to  be  aided  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Murphy],  whose  speech  is 
ready,  unless  I  miss  my  guess,  and  who 
will  make  his  case.  So  he  had  better  ob- 
tain recognition  now  if  the  Senator  is  go- 
ing to  help  the  fruit  crop  in  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  like  to  help. 
I  know  how  the  distinguished  Senator 
likes  strawberries. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Indeed  so. 
I  rose  for  this  purpose.     The  leader- 
ship is  not  trampling  on  any  Senator, 
nor  does  it  propose  to  do  so. 

If  we  cannot,  by  proceeding  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  make  better  progress, 
we  are  going  to  do  less  and  less  and  stay 
longer  and  longer,  before  we  complete 
the  work  on  the  voting  rights  bill. 
There  are  mountainous  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion still  to  come.  So  Senators  can  de- 
termine how  long  we  are  going  to  be  here. 
They  had  better  start  buying  Christmas 
gifts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  Members 
of  this  body  recognize  that  they  have 
responsibilities.  I  would  express  the 
hope  they  would  not  prolong  too  long 
consideration  of  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
because  in  my  honest  opinion,  the  longer 
we  prolong  it.  the  more  ridiculous  we 
shall  be  in  our  own  eyes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presioent,  I  re- 
new my  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  requires  only 
one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President.  I  had 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  sustained. 
I  obtained  the  floor  after  the  objection 
was  sustained. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  formally  to 
yield  the  floor  to  any  Senator  who  feels 
he  must  discuss  braceros  or  anything  else, 
but  I  hope  we  can  make  progress  upon 
a  great  sheaf  of  matters  if  we  are  to  get 
away  by  snowfall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  is 
about  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  con- 
sider a  time  limitation  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever  to  setting  a  reasonable 
time  limitation  after  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  the  amendment.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  has  been  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  are  to  discuss  the 
bracero  problem,  probably  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

I  would  not  want  that  time  included 
in  any  time  limitation  on  my  amend- 
ment; but  after  that  is  out  of  the  way, 
I  can  present  my  amendment  and  I  shall 
agree  to  a  reasonable  limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  It  is  my  under- 
standing, subject  to  change,  and  barring 


unforeseen  circumstances,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
California  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half. 
That  would  bring  us  up  to  about  6  o'clock. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  agree  to  a 
1-hour  limitation,  beginning  at  6  o'clock, 
a  half  hour  on  each  side,  with  a  vote  at  7 
o'clock? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  My  preference 
would  be  to  resume  tomorrow,  because  my 
understanding  is  the  discussion  will  re- 
quire longer  than  the  majority  leader  has 
indicated. 

Before  my  amendment  could  be  sub- 
jected to  a  time  limitation,  there  would 
have  to  be  some  agreement  on  the  limita- 
tion of  debate  by  the  two  Senators,  Let 
me  assure  the  majority  leader  that  when 
I  obtain  the  floor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  agree 
to  a  reasonable  time  limitation, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  In  an  attempt  to  get  things  going,  so 
that  we  can  look  ahead,  if  possible,  to 
some  sort  of  procedure  in  the  days  ahead, 
if  the  Senate  comes  in  at  12  o'clock  to- 
morrow, after  recessing  tonight,  would 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  be  agreeable 
to  voting  at  1  o'clock  on  the  basis  of  the 
time  available  after  the  prayer,  to  be 

equally  divided 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Why  not  set  it  for 
1  hour  from  the  time  debate  is  started? 
Does  the  Senator  propose  not  to  have  a 
morning  hour  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  After  the  prayer, 
with  possibly  no  morning  hour. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  I  be  able  to 
obtain  the  floor  at  that  time? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Yes:  for  half  the 
time  of  1  hour  after  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  obtains  the  floor — and  he  will 
obtain  it  first — after  the  prayer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  we  are 
working  hard  trying  to  complete  a  hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  The  Senator  also 
knows  that  I  am  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee; and  we  are  working  hard 
on  it  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  And  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  it, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  full  commit- 
tee is  meeting  at  10  o'clock  with  an  ex- 
ecutive session  ahead  of  that.  The 
Housing  Subcommittee  will  meet  until 
12  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  meeting 
will  have  to  be  curtailed.  If  we  could 
set  the  time  for  2  o'clock,  how  would 
that  do? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
fine. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Fine.  I  agree  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
majority  leader  kindly  restate  his  unan- 
imous consent  request? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  offer  my 
amendment  first,  and  then  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  can  be  submitted. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   179 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  121  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  that 
my  amendment  is  being  offered  to  the 
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original  bill;  and  I  seek  to  modify  It  In 
order  to  make  it  fit  the  pending  substi- 
tute. I  can  send  forward  to  the  desk  the 
draft  of  the  amendment  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  to  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment to  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  (No.  124)  offered  by  Mr. 
M.-iNSFiELD.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen, 
to  S.  1564.  a  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  lines  21.  22.  23,  and  24, 
strike  out  ",  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions received  under  section  8(b) ,  to  have 
the  qualifications  prescribed  by  State 
law  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States"  and 
substitute  "to  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  State  law". 

On  page  12,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out 
the  following :  "not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States". 

On  page  13,  beginning  with  "and"  on 
line  8,  strike  out  all  through  "vote"  on 
line  13  of  such  page. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  wish  these 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  really  one  amendment.  Let  me  say 
for  the  benefit  of  Senators  interested  that 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  is  con- 
tained in  the  printed  amendment 
No.  121.      

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tonight,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  there 
be  a  morning  hour,  to  end  at  12:30  p.m., 
that  the  time  from  12:30  to  2  o'clock  be 
allocated  evenly  between  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sp.arkmanI  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  ;  and 
that  the  vote  be  taken  not  later  than 
2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  2  o'clock  p.m..  Thursday.  May 
13.  1965  on  the  amendment  No.  179.  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  to  the  substitute  amendment  by  Sen- 
ators Mansfield  and  Dirksen,  No.  124,  as 
amended,  for  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the 


15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Provided,  That  all  time  for  debate  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  Thursday,  May  13,  1965,  not  to  exceed 
12:30  o'clock  p.m.,  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SPARKMAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
means  that  it  is  possible  that  a  vote  could 
come  a  little  before  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  amendment  Is 
now  the  pending  business;  is  that  not 
corrccf^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


MIGRATORY  FARM  LABOR 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  apologies  to  make  whatever  for  bring- 
ing up  this  subject  at  this  time,  even 
though  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  debate  on 
the  so-called  voting  rights  bill. 

I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  which 
handles  agricultural  appropriations.  I 
also  happen  to  be — under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender] — the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  legislative  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  deals  with 
agricultural  production,  marketing,  and 
stabilization  of  prices. 

In  both  those  capacities,  if  I  did  not 
have  the  vei-y  great  interest  that  I  have 
as  a  Senator  from  my  own  State  of  Flor- 
ida, which  is  so  heavily  involved  in  the 
production  of  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, I  would  be  interested  in  the 
problem  which  I  am  now  bringing  up 
once  more — I  believe  for  the  fourth  time. 

I  am  bringing  it  up  in  conjunction 
with  my  esteemed  friend  from  the  State 
of  California — who  I  am  glad  to  see  is 
now  in  the  Chamber — the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

The  situation  is  not  growing  better 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  labor  as  it 
affects  perishable  crops,  particularly 
fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  excerpts  from  an 
article  entitled  "Strawberry  Farms  Face 
Huge  Loss."  published  in  the  Florida 
Times-Union  of  May  7,  1965.  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  It  is  datelined  Westminster, 
Calif.,  May  6,  and  reads  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

More  than  a  third  of  this  year's  strawberry 
crop  will  never  see  market  because  there  are 
no  pickers.  Orange  County  growers  said 
today. 

Jack  Tabata,  spokesman  for  85  growers  In 
the  county,  said  more  than  $4  million  worth 
of  strawberries  will  have  to  be  plowed  under 
before  summer's  end. 

Tabata  announced  that  he  would  bury  12 
acres  of  his  own  60-acre  field  at  a  public 
ceremony  Friday. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  growers  claim  that  since  the  Import 
of  Mexican  nationals  ended  last  December  31, 
trained  pickers  have  not  been  available. 

To  Illustrate  the  point,  the  growers  sent 
a  tray  of  bruised  berries  to  Wlrtz  with  a 
letter  that  said. 


"You  would  not  visit  our  area  to  see  for 
yourself  the  labor  situation  in  Orange 
County.  Therefore,  we  are  sending  you  tlUa 
tray  of  berries  so  you  may  gain  insight  into 
our  problem. 

"It  was  picked  by  domestic  labor  and  the 
worker  was  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  $1.40 
per  hour.  Your  Department  sent  us  the 
man  who  picked  this  tray.  We  think  It  only 
fair  that  we  send  you  the  fruits  of  his  labor." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  have  the  entire  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Florida  Times-Union,  May  7, 1965] 
Strawberry  Farms  Face  Huge  Loss 

Westminster,  Calif.,  May  6. — More  than 
a  third  of  this  year's  strawberry  crop  will 
never  see  market  because  there  are  no  pick- 
ers. Orange  County  growers  said  today. 

Jack  Tabata,  spokesman  for  85  growers  In 
the  county,  said  more  than  $4  million  worth 
of  strawberries  will  have  to  be  plowed  under 
before  summer's  end. 

Tabata  announced  that  he  would  bury  12 
acres  of  his  own  60-acre  field  at  a  public 
ceremony  Friday. 

He  invited  State  and  national  officials — in- 
cluding President  Johnson  and  Labor  Secre- 
tary W.  Willard  Wirtz — to  the  ceremony. 

"We  invite  your  presence  at  this  unfortu- 
nate and  costly  interment  of  a  major  non- 
subsidized  agricultural  Industry,"  the  Invi- 
tations said. 

The  growers  claim  that  since  the  import  of 
Mexican  nationals  ended  last  December  31, 
trained  pickers  have  not  been  available. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  the  growers  sent 
a  tray  of  bruised  berries  to  Wlrtz  with  a  let- 
ter that  said: 

"You  would  not  visit  our  area  to  see  for 
yourself  the  labor  situation  In  Orange 
County.  Therefore,  we  are  sending  you  this 
tray  of  berries  so  you  may  gain  insight  into 
our  problem. 

"It  was  picked  by  domestic  labor  and  the 
worker  was  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  $1.40 
per  hour.  Your  Department  sent  us  the  man 
who  picked  this  tray.  We  think  it  only  fair 
that  we  send  you  the  fruits  of  his  labor." 

Similar  complaints  have  been  registered  by 
growers  in  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Santa  Barbara  Counties. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  watching  this  problem  daily.  I 
have  been  discussing  it  with  Senators 
from  other  States  which  are  seriously 
affected.  Recently,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  a  guest  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
who  we  all  know  is  a  producer  of  apples 
in  the  fine  section  of  Virginia  where  he 
lives.  Numerous  producers  of  apples 
whom  I  do  not  know,  and  whose  names  I 
could  not  now  recall,  came  to  me  during 
my  visit  there,  introduced  themselves, 
and  told  me  that  they  are  already  be- 
ginning to  be  fearful  about  the  problem 
that  will  be  confronting  them  a  little 
later  in  the  year. 

I  have  also  been  watching  the  ticker 
daily,  reporting  on  the  distress  being 
caused  in  my  own  State  of  Florida  and 
in  the  State  of  California,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  which  will  be  causing  a  great 
deal  of  distress  in  other  places  if  the 
terrible  mismanagement  of  our  labor 
situation  continues. 

Today,  my  attention  was  called  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  to  a  dispatch  on  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  ticker,  which  adjoins  the 
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ards  will  speed  the  adoption  of  mechanical 
substitutes  for  hand  labor. 

Years  ago,  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  union 
priced  the  workers  out  of  the  coal  mines— 
now  we  have  a  poverty  program  in  Appa- 


State  farm  service. 

Earlier,  State  Employment  Director  Albert 
B  Tieburg  had  endorsed  a  request  for  2,150 
more  Mexican  workers  for  immediate  use  In 
the  Salinas  Valley.  Secretary  Wlrtz  previ- 
ously had  approved  importation  of  1,063  to 
help  out  on  California  farms. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  Califor- 
nia, which  is  rapidly  getting  worse,  will 
be  discussed  in  much  greater  detail  and 


by  machinery.  The  small  family  farm  is 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  because  the  big 
operator  usually  has  a  better  chance  to  get 
the  necessary  capital  or  credit  for  the  new 
and  larger  machines. 

However,  there  are  numerous  farm  opera- 
tions that  cannot  be  readily  mechanized. 
Many  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
if  labor  costs  are  driven  up  without  regard 
to  the  price  of  substitutes  or  foreign  com- 
petition. Fruit  and  vegetable  production 
and  processing  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 


cpnate   Chamber,   datelined   San   Jose,    Mr.  Shuman  is  talking  about.    I  quote 
Calif-,  which  reads  as  follows:  from  Mr.  Shuman's  article,  as  follows: 

The' Mexican-American  Unity  Council  says         "As  to  the  precious  lettuce  rotting  in  the 

It  will  recruit  an  additional  3,000  to  10,000     fields,  I  cannot  squeeze  out  a  single  tear  of     ^ ^    ^  ^ 

farmworkers  to  help  salvage  the  strawberry     grief."    Thus  spoke  a  clergyman  at  the  recent     lachla.    Continued  refusal  of  certain  polltl- 
croD  m  the  Salinas  Valley.  congressional   hearings  on   the   importation     gi^ns  and  labor  bosses  to  recognize  that  local 

The  offer  came  yesterday  at  a  meeting  here  of  foreign  agricultural  workers.  No  problem  jabor  supplies  are  Inadequate,  unwilling,  or 
between  the  unity  council,  representatives  affecting  farmers  has  been  so  prejudiced  by  unqualified  for  peak  harvesttlme  needs  wiU 
of  strawberry  growers,  and  ofilcials  of  the     misguided   emotionalism    and    false   propa-     force  a  similar  replacement  of  farmworkers 

ganda  as  has  the  use  of  migratory  workers 
in  agriculture. 

Farmers  have  been  accused  of  "paying 
slave-labor  wages"  and  riding  "roughshod 
over  hvunan  rights,  human  dignity,  and  hu- 
man needs."  When  foreign  workers  were 
brought  in  we  were  charged  with  exploiting 
"the  poverty  of  other  nations  in  order  to  beat 
down  and  crush  the  poor  of  our  country." 
Farmers  have  tried  to  meet  this  campaign 

„^ ,       ,  of  vilification  with  factual  information  only 

with  much  more  direct  knowledge  by  my     ^^  y^^  beaten  down  with  a  continual  barrage 

distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from  of  false  charges  and  slanted  "investigations."  are  rapidly  expanding  with  most  of  this  new 
California  [Mr.  Murphy].  I  shall  con-  Farm  wages  for  both  year  around  and  mi-  production  being  marketed  in  the  United 
finp  mv  statements  for  the  time  being  to  gratory  workers  have  gone  up  much  more  states.  Again  the  family  farm  operator  suf- 
mnre  general  matters  and  to  statements  rapidly  than  the  average  farm  operator's  net  fers-he  cannot  aflord  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
«    fw  rr,t  mJrn  ^tntP    whirh    whilp  It     Income— they  are  at  an  all-time  high  and  are     go  south  of  the  border. 

affectmg  my  own  State,  Which.  While  11     competitive    with    the    rewards   for   similar         Every    effort    is    being    made    to    recruit 
is  through  some  Of  Its  earner  pains  in  tms     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  businesses.  workers  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 

matter,  thanks  to  a  continuance  of  6,500         Migratory  workers  generally  are  better  paid     but  there  is  little   indication  of  success- 
West  Indian  workers  who  were  perm.itted     ^^^  many  have  better  living  conditions,  while     most  of  them  cannot  or  will  not  do  farrn 

to  remain  in  our  State  back  in  April  for  "      " 

varying  periods  of  time  for  various  in- 
dustries, is  still  suffering.  Some  of  those 
continuations  were  not  of  sufiQcient 
length  to  see  certain  industries  through 
to  the  end. 

I  shall  discuss  this  subject  at  greater 
length  later  in  my  remarks. 

The  celery  industi-y  and  the  sweet  corn 
Industry  are  the  two  industries  most 
seriously  affected.  Celery  was  more  than 
half  through  the  marketing  period  when 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Immigration  Service  came  through 
to  the  effect  that  those  who  were  working 
here,  from  the  West  Indies,  should  re- 
turn immediately.  Certain  litigation  has 
now  been  started.  I  do  not  like  to  refer 
to  litigation,  and  I  shall  not,  except  by 
name,  and  certainly  not  with  respect  to 
the  merits  of  what  is  pending.  The  in- 
junction suits  are  pending  in  Florida,  one 
In  the  district  court  and  one  in  the  State 
court,  to  prevent  the  producers  from  los- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  and  perhaps 
even  millions  of  dollars  on  celery  and 
sweet  corn  crops. 

I  understand  that  the  judges  in  both 
courts  have  granted  restraining  orders, 
which  will  be  in  effect  until  some  time 
later  this  week.  I  am  glad  that  that 
much  mercy  has  been  shown  by  the 
Judicial  branch  of  our  Government.  I 
would  not  dare  predict  what  the  outcome 
will  be.  much  less  try  to  influence  the 
action  of  our  judges. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  producers 
have  been  forced  to  put  up  their  money 
to  bring  suits  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  departmental  ofiBcials 
shows  that  there  is  something  wrong  and 
Is  pressing  heavily  upon  them. 

This  situation  has  become  so  notorious 
that  it  has  gained  the  attention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  as 
evidenced  by  an  article  written  by 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  the  president  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  farm  organizations, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  published  in  "Nation's  Agriculture" 
of  May  1965.  The  article  is  appropriately 
entitled  "Let  It  Rot." 

We  hardly  need  say  much  more  than 
those  three  words  to  imderstand  what 


work.  It  is  time  for  a  reappraisal  of  Labor 
Department  policies  regarding  farm  labor. 
The  "let  it  rot"  attitude  may  satisfy  those 
who  are  bent  on  the  compulsory  unioniza- 
tion of  agriculture  but  it  surely  will  not  make 
a  contribution  to  a  Great  Society. 
Charles  B.  Shuman. 

President. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  describes  the  distress  that  now 
exists.  I  should  like  to  read  the  last 
few  sentences  of  the  article,  because  I 
believe  they  are  most  important : 

Fruit  and  vegetable  production  and 
processing  In  Mexico  and  Central  America 
are  rapidly  expanding  with  most  of  this  new 
production  being  marketed  in  the  United 
States.  Again  the  family  farm  operator  suf- 
fers— he  cannot  afford  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
go  south  of  the  border. 

To  interpolate,  Mr.  Shimian  makes  It 
plain  that,  while  the  big  operator  can  go 
south  of  the  border  or  can  go  to  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  as  some  have 
done  from  our  State,  that  course  is  not 
possible  to  the  farm  operator  who  has 
only  a  small  farm  and  raises  his  crop 
largely  with  the  help  of  his  family  until 
harvesting  time  comes.  Mr.  Shuman 
properly  calls  attention  to  the  fact: 

Again  the  family  farm  operator  suffers — 
he  cannot  afford  to  pull  up  stakes  and  go 
south  of  the  border. 

Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  recruit  work- 
ers from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  but 
there  is  little  Indication  of  success — most  of 
them  cannot  or  will  not  do  farm  work.  It 
is  time  for  a  reappraisal  of  Labor  Depart- 
ment policies  regarding  farm  labor.  The 
"let  It  rot"  attitude  may  satisfy  those  who 
are  bent  on  the  compulsory  unionization  of 
agriculture  but  It  surely  will  not  make  a 
contribution  to  a  Great  Society. 

I  completely  join  in  that  statement  by 

^                    _  Mr.  Shuman.    It  accurately  points  up  an 

the    domestic    migrants    and    the    Mexican  operative  factor  which  affects  our  agri- 

braceros  have  eagerly  sought  seasonal  work  cultural  producers  who  do  not  have  price 

opportunities    on    our    farms    to    provide    a  supports,  whO   do  not  want   price   sup- 

better  standard  of  living  for  their  families—  ^.^  ^^^  ^.^.y  ^q  ^.j-im  their  plantings  to 

better  opportunities  for  their  children.  market  needs  to  the  degree  they  are 

Farm  mechanization  is  advancing  rap  dly.  ^^^g'^o'^anticipate  them.    They  are  among 

Action  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ellm-  f^^^  ^"  T  4„.i„^«n.Hor.t    nT>Prntr>r«;   left   in 

mate  the  braceros  and  to  force  farm  wages  the   last  independent   operators  left    n 

up  by  arbitrary  Department  of  Labor  stand-  our  whole  country,  which  used  to  be  full 


doing  farm  work,  than  In  their  home  com- 
munities. Far  from  being  "slave  labor,"  the 
domestic  migrants  and  the  Mexican  braceros 
have  eagerly  sought  seasonal  work  oppor- 
tunities on  our  farms  to  provide  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  their  families — better 
opportunities  for  their  children. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  It  Rot 

The  Herold  Ranch,  California — like  many 
other  growers — when  cultivating  in  February 
had  no  inkling  of  whether  they  could  get 
harvest  labor. 

"As  to  the  precious  lettuce  rotting  in  the 
fields,  I  cannot  squeeze  out  a  single  tear  of 
grief."  Thus  spoke  a  clergyman  at  the  recent 
congressional  hearings  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  workers.  No  problem 
affecting  farmers  has  been  so  prejudiced  by 
misguided  emotionalism  and  false  propa- 
ganda as  has  the  use  of  migratory  workers  In 
agriculture. 

Farmers  have  been  accused  of  "paying 
slave-labor  wages"  and  riding  "roughshod 
over  hiiman  rights,  human  dignity,  and 
human  needs."  When  foreign  workers  were 
brought  in  we  were  charged  with  exploiting 
"the  poverty  of  other  nations  in  order  to 
beat  down  and  crush  the  poor  of  our  coun- 
try." 

Farmers  have  tried  to  meet  this  campaign 
of  vilification  with  factual  information  only 
to  be  beaten  down  with  a  continual  barrage 
of  false  charges  and  slanted  "Investigations." 
Farm  wages  lor  both  year  around  and  migra- 
tory workers  have  gone  up  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  average  farm  operator's  net  In- 
come— they  are  at  an  all  time  high  and  are 
competitive  with  the  rewards  for  similar  skills 
In  other  businesses. 

Migratory  workers  generally  are  better  paid 
and  many  have  better  living  conditions, 
while  doing  farm  work,  than  In  their  home 
communities.    Par  from  being  "slave  labor," 
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of  people  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
sense  of  independence. 

Now  we  are  seeing  many  of  them 
crushed  to  eartli  by  a  shortsighted  policy 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  undoubtedly 
a  well-meaning  man.  and  who  undoubt- 
edly is  trying  to  do  what  he  thinks  is  the 
right  tiling,  but  who  could  not  be  more 
impractical  or  have  less  understanding 
of  the  problems  with  which  he  is  deal- 
ing, when  he  is  dealing  with  requests  for 
supplemental  labor  from  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  or  Canada,  as  the  case  may 
be.  by  producers  of  perishable  crops. 

The  next  editorial  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention  is  one  that  shows  that  the 
subject  is  not  confined  to  our  rural  press 
or  to  our  agricultural  press.  It  is  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Miami  Her- 
ald. It  reads:  "A  Crop  of  Facts  for  Mx\ 
Wirtz." 

I  shall  read  only  two  or  three  sen- 
tences. First  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial  may  be  printed 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jProm    the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald.    Apr.    21, 
1965] 

A  Crop  of  Pacts  for  Mr.  Wiaxz 

It  is  one  thing  to  sit  in  Washington  and 
dream  up  ways  to  bring  migrant  and  offshore 
farmworkers  into  the  Great  Society.  It  is 
another  to  hit  the  road  and  find  out  what 
tlie  conditions  really  are  and  why. 

Labor  Secretary  Willlard  Wirtz  spent  the 
w^eekend  in  Florida  and  it  could  be  a  con- 
structive visit  for   all  concerned. 

Tramping  the  fields  where  much  of  the 
Nation's  winter  vegetables  are  grown,  Mr. 
Wirtz  talked  with  growers  and  workers  and 
got  some  hard  facts  Instead  of  theories. 

The  Secretary  has  been  in  hot  water  with 
growers  and  citrus  producers  In  Florida  and 
California.  He  believes  that  unemployed 
domestic  workers  should  replace  imported 
labor  which  has  been  planting  and  har- 
vesting crops  for  years. 

Growers.  Mr.  Wirtz  insists,  must  compete 
by  offering  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions. 

This  didn't  work  out  very  well  In  the 
Florida  citrus  groves  this  year.  Growers  say 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  was  left 
to  rot  because  of  insufficient  or  inefficient 
pickers.  Jobless  workers  recruited  in  the 
East  simply  walked  off  once  they  reached 
the  Sunshine  State. 

Florida's  prospering  sugar  Industry  re- 
ceived the  Secretary's  personal  attention 
Friday.  Saturday  was  spent  In  the  vegetable 
fields. 

Mr.  Wirtz  found  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  offshore  workers  must  continue  to  be 
available  to  cut  cane.  He  discovered  condi- 
tions among  the  migrant  workers  around 
Lake  Okeechobee  ranged  from  "very  bad"  to 
■quite  good." 

There  must  be  a  way  to  produce  the 
Nation's  winter  vegetables  and  fruits  with- 
out exploiting  labor,  bankrupting  growers  or 
gouging  the  housewives  at  the  stores. 

And  also,  we  might  add.  without  demand- 
ing the  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Wirtz'  visit  should  help  find  that  way. 
At  least  the  man  who  makes  the  rules  knows 
better  now  what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  read: 

It  is  one  thing  to  sit  In  Washington  and 
dream  up  ways  to  bring  migrant  and  off- 
shore farmworkers  Into  the  Great  Society. 
It  Is  another  to  hit  the  road  and  find  out 
what  the  conditions  really  are  and  why. 


The  editorial  mentions  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Wirtz  had  come  to  Florida 
to  look  at  the  situation;  and  then  con- 
tinues: 

The  Secretary  has  been  in  hot  water  with 
growers  and  citrus  producers  in  Florida  and 
California.  Ho  believes  that  unemployed 
domestic  workers  should  replace  Imported 
labor  which  has  been  planting  and  harvest- 
ing crops  for  years. 

Mr.  President,  without  attempting  to 
belabor  the  subject  or  to  encumber  the 
Record.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  that 
city  editor,  sitting  down  there  in  Miami, 
came  so  much  nearer  sensing  the  im- 
po:tance  of  the  problem  and  its  acute 
and  distressing  nature  than  did  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  two  of  them.  I 
am  sorry  that  sucii  a  highly  intelligent 
person,  a  highly  dedicated  person,  a  very 
decent  person,  and  an  undoubted  gen- 
tleman like  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  so 
completely  devoted  to  what  he  thinks  is 
the  cause  of  reducing  unemployment  in 
our  own  country  that  he  does  not  recog- 
nize the  clear  fact  of  life:  namely,  that 
an  unemployed  coal  worker  in  southern 
West  Virginia  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
citrus  fruit  picker  in  Florida,  or  that 
an  unemployed  person  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity does  not  necessarily  have  either 
the  qualifications  or  the  desire  to  pick 
strawberries,  which  must  be  picked  by 
the  stem  very  carefully  without  crush- 
ing the  fruit,  and  laid  on  a  tray  so  that 
they  will  not  be  destroyed  and  will  be 
suitable  for  the  premium  trade  rather 
than  be  diverted  to  ice  cream,  frozen 
fiTjit,  and  the  like. 

I  am  sorry  that  in  spite  of  my  very 
high  pei'sonai  regard  for  Mr.  Wirtz,  he 
has  completely  missed  the  boat.  He  has 
completely  misjudged  his  own  duty  on 
this  question,  and  he  has  already  brought 
millions  of  dollars  of  damage,  though  he 
docs  not  so  concede,  to  my  people  in 
Florida  and  to  the  people  in  California. 
As  sure  as  these  policies  continue  in  force. 
great  distress  will  be  brought  to  untold 
thousands  of  other  producers  in  the 
perishable  products  field  throughout  our 
Nation,  because  the  problem  will  continue 
and  will  become  enlarged  rather  than 
reduced  in  size. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  article  which  I 
should  like  to  put  into  the  Record  is  an 
article  by  a  very  long-time  columnist  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  Mr.  Russell  Kay, 
under  his  dateline  "Too  Late  To  Clas- 
sify." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hlaleah  (Fla.)  News- Journal, 

Apr.  1,  1965) 

Too  Late  To  Classify 

(By  Russell  Kay) 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  housewives  of 
the  Nation  are  not  aware  of  a  situation  that 
In  the  months  ahead  Is  going  to  cost  them 
millions  of  dollars  In  Increased  food  prlcee. 

If  they  could  see  the  tons  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  rotting  on  the  trees,  plants,  and 
vines,  for  want  of  labor  to  harvest  them, 
food  that  should  be  reaching  their  tables 
and  kitchen  shelves  at  a  reasonable  price, 
they  would  rise  in  their  might  and  demand 
that  something  be  done  about  it. 


Unless  something  is  done  about  It  and 
soon,  Mrs.  Housewife  will  cry  tomorrow  when 
she  Hnds  that  the  grocery  money  won't  buv 
anywhere  near  what  it  docs  today  as  far  as 
fresh,  canned,  or  concentrated  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  concerned. 

The  loss  to  growers  throughout,  the  Nation 
is  st.tggcrlng  aud  still  mounts.  It  has  already 
caused  many  farmers  to  curtail  plantings  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  waste 
money  on  .seeds,  plants,  trees,  irrigation 
fertilizer,  and  other  requirements  only  to  see 
their  crops  rot  in   the  held  or  on  the  tree 

If  It  were  an  act  of  God,  a  freeze,  or  flood 
hailstorm  or  liurricane  that  w.is  causing  this 
tremendous  loss  and  resultant  food  shortage 
we  might  be  able  to  understand  It  and  if 
God  Is  aware  of  It,  and  I  am  sure  He  is,  He 
must  truly  pity  the  Nation  that  Is  content 
to  squander  His  abundance  in  sucn  a  manner. 

Responsibility  for  the  pitiful  situation  the 
Nation  finds  itself  in  today  c-n  be  charged 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  has  denied  growers  and 
farmers  the  use  of  offshore  labor  ajid  re- 
quired that  domestic  labor  be  employed. 

The  thought,  of  course,  was  to  use  donaestlc 
labor  to  help  the  Uiiemployed.  It  sounds 
sensible  and  worthwhile  but  it  isn't.  If  all 
the  country's  unemployed  were  experienced 
farm  laborers  It  would  be  fine  but  unfor- 
tunately the  bulk  of  those  unemployed 
today  are  factory  workers,  city  people  with 
no  knowledge  of  farmwork,  no  physical 
ability  to  undertake  It  and  above  all  no  desire 
to  engage  in  it. 

The  Department  of  Liibor  carrieJ  on  a  re- 
cruitment program  to  provide  workers  for 
our  farms  and  groves.  The  program  fizzled 
miserably.  It  called  for  growers  to  pay  trans- 
portation charges  to  bring  help  from  other 
areas,  to  be  repaid  from  wages  by  worken 
who  accepted  the  jobs. 

Thousands  of  unemployed  delighted  with 
a  free  trip  to  Florida.  California,  or  some 
other  point  signed  up.  Then  what  hap- 
pened? A  large  percentage  of  them  un- 
trained and  unfit  for  the  work,  walked  off, 
leaving  the  grower  holding  the  bag  while 
his  crops  continued  to  rot. 

For  many  years  Florida  growers  have  em- 
ployed offshore  labor  from  the  West  Indies, 
while  California  has  depended  on  Mexican 
labor  to  a  large  extent.  These  laborers  have 
been  farm  laborers  all  their  lives.  They 
know  how  to  pick  crops,  and  working  piece- 
work make  more  money  than  the  pay  rate 
set  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  his  bright 
young  college  trained  boys  In  Washington 
have  worked  everytliing  out  right  pretty  with 
their  sliderules  and  computers.  With  no  real 
knowledge  of  farm  problems  and  less  of 
human  nature  they  make  rules  and  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  recognize  facts.  If  house- 
wives don't  want  to  spend  a  lot  more  money 
for  a  lot  less  food  In  the  months  ahead  they 
better  start  writing  their  Congressmen  and 
I  don't  mean  love  letters. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  read  only  three  par- 
agraphs of  the  article: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  housewives  of 
the  Nation  are  not  aware  of  a  situation  that 
in  the  months  ahead  Is  going  to  cost  them 
millions  of  dollars  In  Increased  food  prices. 

If  they  could  see  the  tons  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables rotting  on  the  trees,  plants,  and  vines 
for  want  of  labor  to  harvest  them,  food  that 
should  be  reaching  their  tables  and  kitchen 
shelves  at  a  reasonable  price,  they  would  rise 
In  their  might  and  demand  that  something 
be  done  about  It. 

Another  paragraph  is  as  follows: 
Responsibility  for  the  pitiful  situation  the 
Nation  finds  Itself  In  today  can  be  charged 
to  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  has  denied  growers  and 
farmers  the  use  of  offshore  labor  and  re- 
quired that  domestic  labor  be  employed. 
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Mr.  President,  I  shall  next  read  a  part 
of  the  Washington  Farmletter  edited  by 
Mr  Wayne  Darrow,  whom  almost  every- 
one at  the  Capitol  knows — certainly 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  questions 
related  to  agriculture.    He  stated: 

Farm  labor:  Secretary  Wirtz  of  Labor  De- 
nartment  has  set  his  foot  and  the  law  down 
that  there'll  be  no  more  foreign  labor 
brought  into  the  United  States  for  farm- 
work  until  and  unless  American  workers  are 
unavailable.  The  situation  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  ear!'/  1920's  when  industry  was  cut  off 
from  cheap  foreign  labor  by  the  new  im- 
migration laws. 

The  industrial  uproar  then  was  greater 
than  the  farm  uproor  now.  Immigration 
restrictions  in  the  1920's  led  to  unionization 
m  the  U'30's. 

We  sympathize  with  the  growers.  Our  war 
labor  experience  showed  us  the  unreliability 
of  domestic  farm  labor.  Then— and  we  ex- 
pect now— it  wasn't  so  much  wages  and 
housing  as  the  reluctance  of  city  unemployed 
to  move  out  of  their  localities  to  perform 
stranRe  and  onerous  fnrmwork. 

The  No  1  point  with  farm  employers  Is 
labor  availability— to  be  sure  of  having  the 
number  of  workers  at  the  times  and  places 
and  durations  required  for  perishable  crops. 
Secretp.ry  Wirtz  suggested  some  things  that 
can  be  done  to  meet  these  requirements. 
This  is  in  the  future. 

Then  underscored  is  the  following  part 
of  Mr.  Darrow's  letter: 

Meantime  farm  employers  are  faced  with 
severe  readjustments.     No  quick  way  out. 

Mr.  President,  next  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  statement  reprinted  by  one 
of  the  finest  growers  in  Florida.  He  used 
to  be  a  large  producer  in  California,  also, 
but  his  family,  the  Chase  family,  is  now 
confining  its  operations  to  the  State  of 
Florida.  He  is  respected  and  known  from 
one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other  for 
the  fine  products  he  turns  out. 

Through  the  years  some  of  their  prod- 
ucts have  come  from  one  of  those  two 
great  States  and  some  from  the  other. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Millions  in 
Crops  Spoiling  Because  of  Stubborn  Mr. 
Wirtz."  The  article  is  quoted  from  Hu- 
man Events,  and  is  printed  as  a  paid 
advertisement  by  Chase  &  Co.  in  the 
Packer.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  any  Sena- 
tor what  place  the  Packer  occupies  in 
the  agricultural  publications  field.  The 
article  is  published  with  the  headline 
stated  over  the  signature  of  Chase  &  Co., 
and  the  statement.  "Florida  and  Other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Producing  Areas 
Need  Your  Help." 

Without  belaborinrr  the  record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Packer,  Apr.  3. 1965] 
Won't    Allow    Braceros   To    Enter   United 

States — Millions      in      Crops'    Spoiling 

Because  of  Stubborn  Mr.  Wirtz 

The  New  Deal  plowed  pigs  into  the  ground. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  is  a  "crop 
rotter."  He  might  deny  the  charge,  but 
that's  the  clear  conclusion  that  must  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  detailed  in  a  blistering, 
bipartisan  attack  against  the  Secretary 
launched  by  several  Congressmen  on  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Their  chief  complaint:  Because  Wirtz 
stubbornly     rejects     any     plan     to     permit 


trained,  supplementary  foreign  labor  to  en- 
ter this  country,  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  oranges,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  aspara- 
gus, and  the  like  are  perishing  in  the  fields. 
The  Secretary's  actions  are  also  said  to  be 
hurting  farmers,  businessmen,  workers,  and 
consumers.  The  small  farmers,  say  the  law- 
makers, are  being  driven  to  the  wall  finan- 
cially because  they  can't  afford  the  Wirtz- 
imposed  minimvim  wage  for  domestic  crop 
pickers.  (Under  a  dubious  interpretation  of 
Public  Law  414,  Wirtz  is  compelling  some 
farmers  to  hire  American  farm  labor  at  $1.40 
an  hour  minimum.  He's  made  this  require- 
ment, even  though  the  minimum  wage,  set 
at  $1.25  an  hour  by  Federal  law,  specilically 
exempts  migratory  farm  labor.) 

Rotting  crops,  however,  is  the  central 
issue.  Because  of  the  unpicked  and  decay- 
ing crops,  truckers  will  be  losing  money; 
profits  of  canners  and  packinghouses  will  be 
down,  and  the  final  result  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  loud  outburst  from  the  housewife  who 
will  discover  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  soar- 
ing upward. 

Wirtz  was  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
last  year  helped  persuade  Congress  to  snuff 
out  the  life  of  the  tried  and  trusted  bracero 
program  which  permitted  Mexican  nationals 
to  help  harvest  American  crops  (see  Human 
Events.  Jan.  23.  1965).  Under  Public  Law 
414  an  immigration  statute,  he  could  still 
permit  Mexican  and  other  foreign  nationals 
to  work  on  American  farms  during  the  crop- 
picking'  season,  but  Wirtz  pointedly  refuses 
to  do  "this.  He  claims  the  work  should  be 
given  to  unemployed  U.S.  citizens  whom  the 
Labor  Department  is  in  the  process  of  re- 
cruiting. 

Even  under  Wirtz'  arbitrarily  raised  wage 
rates  however,  the  farm  labor  shortage  re- 
main's. Representative  A.  Sydney  Herlong, 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  bellows  that  not  only 
is  it  continuing,  but  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment doesn't  care  much  about  whom  it 
recruits  to  replace  foreign  farm  labor. 

The  Department,  charges  Herlong,  appears 
to  be  more  interested  in  bringing  live  bodies 
to  Florida  than  qualified  fruitpickers  and 
that  this  cost  the  growers  more  money  in 
transportation  and  advances  to  "these  dead- 
heads" than  they  are  worth.  Meanwhile  the 
crops  rot. 

What  kind  of  a  recruiter  is  it,  asks  an  In- 
dignant Herlong.  "that  tells  a  350-pound 
man  that  he  can  make  a  lot  of  money  on  a 
lob  that  requires  him  to  climb  a  ladder  and 
pick  oranges?  Or  who  would  send  a  man 
down  to  Florida  to  pull  oranges  off  a  tree  who 
has  no  fingers  on  his  hands,  or  who  would 
drive  up  in  a  truck  in  front  of  the  house  of  a 
man  who  is  over  70  years  of  age  and  ask  the 
elderly  gentleman  If  he  would  like  to  go  to 
Florida  and  make  a  lot  of  money?" 

Representative  Herlong  declares  that 
citrus  growers  in  the  State  estimate  $6  mil- 
lion has  been  lost  because  of  insufficient 
labor  to  pick  the  early  and  mldseason  sup- 
ply of  oranges,  grapefruits,  and  tangerines. 
He  adds  that  Florida's  sugarcane  mills  2 
weeks  ago  estimated  their  losses — due  en- 
tirely to  Insufficient  canecutters — at  a  total 
of  $1  7  million.  Strawberry  growers  In  the 
State  piled  up  losses  "due  directly"  to  Wirtz' 
refusal  to  supplement  the  meager  domestic 
labor  supply. 

Chimes  In  Representative  Ed  Gurney,  Re- 
publican, of  Florida:  "The  livelihood  of  many 
a  truck  driver  or  truck  owner  in  Florida  de- 
pends upon  hauling  to  market  one  crop, 
citrus,  each  year.  There  will  be  a  great 
number  of  these  people  who  will  not  make 
enough  this  season  to  make  both  ends  meet 
or  to  properly  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  their 
families." 

Gurney  blames  this  directly  on  Wirtz' 
refusal  to  let  in  foreign  farm  workers. 
"There  are  groves  with  fruit  so  thick  on  the 
ground,"  charged  Gurnet,  "you  cannot  see 
the  dirt  beneath." 


Representative  Robert  Dole,  Republican  of 
Kansas,  joins  in  the  chorus:  "I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  this  firsthand.  Last  Friday,  I 
went  to  Orlando.  Fla.;  I  was  there  and  visited 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture some  of  the  groves,  and  I  can  attest 
to  the  facts  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that   you  cannot  see  the  ground." 

Other  tales  of  crop  spoilage  were  reported 
by  Representatives  Charles  TEAOtra:,  Repub- 
lican, of  California,  Don  Clausen,  Repub- 
lican of  California,  James  Haley,  Democrat 
of  Florida,  BtniT  Talcott,  Republican  of 
California,  and  William  M.  McCulloch, 
Republican  of  Ohio.  The  message  was  the 
same:  The  crops  are  rotting  because  of  Wil- 
lard Wlrtz. 


Florida  and  other  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducing areas  need  your  help.  Write  your 
Congressman  today.  Chase  &  Co.,  San- 
ford,  Fla.,  established  1884. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  next 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  of  April  1  which  relates 
to  a  Wirtz  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Orlando   (Fla.)   Sentinel,  Apr.  1. 

1965) 

Wirtz*  Meeting 

Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  has  called 
a  hearing  for  Tampa  tomorrow  to  give  Flori- 
da citrus  growers  an  opportunity  to  prove 
they  need  the  services  of  3.000  offshore  agri- 
cultural workers  after  April  15,  the  present 
cutoff  date. 

There  is  no  doubt  citrus  growers  can  prove 
the  need.  They  already  have.  We  hope  Mr. 
Wirtz'  hearing  is  not  just  window  dressing, 
a  sop  to  hard-hit  growers  to  make  them  feel 
temporarily  better  while  he  prepares  to  deal 
them  the  coup  de  grace.  Mr.  Wirtz  indicates 
that  If  the  need  can  be  shown  he  will  ex- 
tend the  certification  of  the  offshore  work- 
ers. Mr.  Wirtz  has  committed  himself  and 
he  should  now  be  preparing  to  live  up  to  his 
agreement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  article  speaks  of 
Mr.  Wirtz'  recent  trip  to  Jlorida  and 
his  hearing  and  ends  with  the  following 
expressed  hope : 

We  hope  Mr.  Wlrtz'  hearing  Is  not  Just 
window  dressing,  a  sop  to  hard-hit  growers  to 
make  them  feel  temporarily  better  while  he 
prepares  to  deal  them  the  coup  de  grace.  Mr. 
Wirtz  indicates  that  if  the  need  can  be 
shown  he  will  extend  the  certification  of  the 
offshore  workers.  Mr.  Wirtz  has  committed 
himself  and  he  should  now  be  preparing  to 
live  up  to  his  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  WTiter,  Mr. 
Martin  Andersen  of  Orlando,  is  one  of 
the  best  friends  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has.  He  is  the  owner  and  pub- 
hsher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  the 
editorialist  of  that  fine  paper.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  hope  and  wish  that  he  ex- 
pressed has  not  been  fully  realized.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  did  extend  the  time 
of  some  6,500  foreign  workers  in  various 
job  lots  for  various  industries,  some  of 
them  for  only  a  few  days,  some  of  them 
until  June. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  again  the  Sec- 
retary showed  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  situation,  because  in  the  case  of  the 
two  crops  which  I  mentioned  a  while 
ago — that  is  the  celery  crop  and  the 
sweet  corn  crop  of  Florida — he  did  not 
understand  that  the  marketing  season 
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and  the  harvesting  season  lasted  well 
beyond  the  time  for  which  offshore 
laborers  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
State.  Only  the  other  day,  as  of  April 
30.  the  time  for  nearly  a  thousand  peo- 
ple— and  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
number;  550.  I  believe,  in  the  case  of 
celery  cutters  and  the  rest  of  them  in  the 
sweet  corn  industry — were  ordered  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  homes  from  which 
they  had  come  within  a  few  days  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  their  leave  to  stay, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  not 
work  beyond  midnight  of  April  30. 

Mr.  Wirtz  says  he  did  not  make  that 
order.  In  a  technical  sense,  that  is  per- 
haps true.  The  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  officials  are  the  ones 
who  decide  when  the  workers  must  leave. 
But  the  law  also  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  be  the  adviser.  He 
is  the  one  who  permits  the  workers  to 
enter  the  country,  because  their  failure 
to  come  in  will  mean  the  loss  of  perish- 
able crops.  He  has  heretofore  said  they 
could  come  in  when  he  thought  the 
strongest  case  possible  had  been  made 
by  producers  to  secure  domestic  workers. 
But  his  job  is,  of  course,  advisory-,  in  the 
sense  that  he  makes  the  finding,  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
Is  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  the 
workers  are  moved  back.  They  are 
moved  back  at  the  expense  of  the  growers 
who  brought  them  in.  They  are  moved 
back  at  the  end  of  the  time  for  which  the 
SecretaiT  of  Labor  has  approved  them. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
need  for  the  workers,  but  I  desire  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz,  speaking  to  me  personally,  as  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Florida,  said  clear- 
ly that  he  would  not  agree  to  certify  to 
the  need  of  any  further  workers  beyond 
April  30  for  the  celery  industry  in  the 
Belle  Glade  area  of  Florida,  or  for  the 
sweet  corn  industry, 

I  asked  the  Secretary  if  he  intended 
to  publicize  that  statement.  He  said, 
"No." 

I  said,  "Have  you  any  objection  to  my 
publicizing  it?" 

He  said.  "No;  that  is  all  right.  You 
may  go  ahead  and  do  it."  I  did  so.  Yet 
I  am  told  that  the  Secretary  now  says 
that  he  is  not  the  one  who  is  insisting 
that  the  workers  be  moved  out  of  our 
fields,  merely  because  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  which  is  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  un- 
der the  Attorney  General,  is  the  agency 
which  oversees  that  part  of  the  effort. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  took  the  position  I  have 
Just  stated.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  for 
a  moment  deny  it.  As  a  result,  great 
hardship  has  now  resulted;  and  as  I  un- 
derstand, some  2,400  acres  of  celery  that 
are  now  ready  for  digging,  or  will  be 
ready  within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks, 
are  left  without  the  service  of  cutters. 
It  is  the  offshore  workers  who  do  the 
difficult  and  dirty  work  called  cutting, 
the  digging  up  of  the  celery  out  of  the 
ground.  The  domestic  workers,  about 
3  to  1  in  number,  do  the  cleaning  and 
the  clipping  of  the  celery  into  the  right 
lengths  to  be  placed  within  packages  for 
handling  at  the  packinghouse  later. 

Instead  of  relieving  imemployment, 
a  step  like  this,  in  which  hundreds  of 


foreign  workers,  who  cannot  be  replaced 
and  have  not  been  replaced,  are  moved 
out  of  the  country,  strikes  at  the  liveli- 
hood of  a  larger  number  of  domestic 
workers.  That  has  already  happened 
in  the  domestic  celery  industry.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  ardent  hope  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Andersen,  expressed  in  his  editorial, 
has  not  been  realized  in  its  totality.  It 
was  partly  realized. 

I  argued  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
I  said.  "Ycu  have  left  a  fine  taste  in 
the  mouths  of  our  people  by  allowing  the 
6.500  workers  to  stay  in  this  country. 
Here  is  a  way  in  which  a  few  hundred 
more,  if  they  are  allowed  to  work  in  these 
two  particular  industries,  can  mean  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  industry  and  the 
employment  of  many  more  domestic 
workers.  Please  do  not  consider  failing 
to  take  this  last  step,  after  you  have 
taken  all  the  others  up  to  now." 

I  deeply  regret  to  report  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  public  that  Mr.  Wirtz  refused 
to  take  the  last  small  step,  and  that  great 
loss  and  serious  damage  have  resulted 
from  that  decision. 

I  next  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Wirtz  Views  Harvest  Labor  Problems." 
published  in  the  Tampa  Tribune  of 
April  16. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On    Totni    Through   Florida — Wirtz   Views 
Harvest  Labor  Problems 

Tallahassee. — U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wirtz  came  to  Florida  yesterday  for  a 
firsthand  look  at  why  the  State  says  it  needs 
offshore  labor  to  harvest  its  crops. 

"The  iKilnt  of  my  trip,"  he  told  a  news 
conference,  "is  to  find  out  as  much  as  I  can 
about  a  situation  that  is  of  real  Importance 
to  Florida  and  the  country  as  a  whole." 

He  said  he  would  Inspect  not  only  wages 
and  working  conditions  but  also  housing 
offered  both  domestic  and  offshore  labor  in 
an  effort  to  determine  why  domestic  farm 
labor  is  unavailable. 

Wirtz  declined  to  go  Into  detail,  but  said 
he  was  looking  into  the  situation  to  help  him 
administer  the  laws,  not  to  recommend  new 
laws. 

But  Wirtz  said' the  law  required  domestic 
labor  to  be  hired  before  offshore  labor  could 
be  used.  He  said  the  Nation  has  4  million 
unemployed,  not  all  available  to  Florida's 
agricultural  interests. 

Earlier  this  month,  Wirtz  changed  his 
mind  and  extended  the  work  permits  of  some 
6.500  offshore  workers  working  in  Florida 
fields. 

Wirtz  said  he  thought  the  reports  from 
Florida  had  been  exaggerated  but  changed 
his  mind  after  State  Industrial  Commission 
Chairman  Dan  Wright  recommended  the  ex- 
tensions be  granted. 

Wright  called  for  help  from  Wirtz  after 
farmers  said  the  lack  of  domestic  labor 
coupled  with  the  return  of  offshore  labor 
would  result  in  millions  of  dollars  loss  to 
Florida  because  crops  would  rot  In  the  fields. 

other  stops 

Wirtz  left  for  Orlando  Immediately  after 
the  news  conference,  accompanied  by  Agri- 
culture Commissioner  Doyle  Conner  and 
Wright. 

Wirtz  win  Inspect  citrus  groves  In  Orange 
County,   visiting  workers   and   their   homes. 

His  schedule  included  stops  at  Haines  City, 
Winter  Haven,  and  Belle  Glade,  to  discuss 
problems  Involved  In  harvest  of  sugarcane, 
vegetables,  strawberries,  and  celery. 


Wirtz  also  plans  to  meet  with  the  Plorlcla 
Citizens  Committee  on  Agricultural  Labor  in 
Winter  Haven  and  citrus  growers  in  Haines 
City. 

He  will  return  to  Washington  over  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
it  to  be  shown  affirmatively  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  made  a  trip  to  Florida 
that  he  was  cordially  received,  and  that 
the  publicity  was  good.  The  article  in 
the  Tampa  Tribune  indicates  rather 
clearly  that  such  was  the  case.  It  also 
shows  that  the  head  of  the  State  employ- 
ment commission.  Mr.  Dan  Wright,  had 
not  been  successful  in  getting  the  num- 
ber of  workers  which  he  had  certified 
to  Mr.  Wirtz  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  were  necessary.  However,  the 
article  shows  that  Mr.  Wirtz  did  make 
the  trip  to  Florida.  The  only  comment 
I  shall  make  that  is  unfriendly  is  that 
he  did  not  make  the  trip  with  open  eyes 
and  with  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  producing 
of  perishable  crops  in  Florida  that  I  had 
hoped  he  would  have. 

Following  that,  we  began  to  have 
trouble  in  the  celery  and  sweet  com 
industries.  On  May  1.  1965.  a  long  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Glades  Faces  Disaster  in 
Celery  Fields"  written  by  Iz  Nachman, 
Glades  bureau  chief,  was  published  in 
the  Palm  Beach  Post.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Glades  Faces  Disaster  in  Celery  Fields 
(By  Iz  Nachman) 

Belle  Glade. — Approximately  2,000  area 
workers  will  be  without  jobs  today  as  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  Labor  Department 
to  act  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  celery 
cutters. 

What  this  will  mean  to  the  economy  of  the 
area  that  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz 
has  already  described  as  "the  crossroads  of 
poverty"  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate. 

The  Labor  Department  order  that  called 
for  the  removal  of  all  British  West  Indies 
labor  from  the  celery  operations  here  affects 
only  550  workars. 

George  H.  Wedgworth,  president  of  the 
Florida  Fresh  Produce  E.xchange,  Inc..  better 
known  as  the  "Celery  Exchange."  could  only 
comment  on  his  own  operation — Wedgworth 
Farms,  Inc. 

Wedgworth  explained  that  the  elimination 
of  40  offshore  celery  workers  would  affect  an- 
other 120  fleldworkers.  not  Including  those 
engaged  In  the  processing  of  the  commodity 
in  his  company's  packinghouse. 

The  Wedgworth  operation  handles  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  celery  produced  in 
Florida.  The  largest  single  operation  is  that 
of  A.  Duda  and  Sons,  followed  closely  by 
South  Bay  Growers. 

Using  the  minimum  wage  fee  as  set  by  the 
Labor  Department  recently  at  $1.15  per  hour, 
the  minimum  loss  to  area  workers — excluding 
the  Imported  laborers  from  the  British  West 
Indies — will  approximate  $110,400  per  week. 

These  figures  are  based  on  a  minimum  wage 
and  48-hour  work  week. 

Sam  Senter,  who  heads  the  organization 
bearing  his  name,  said  the  shutdown  of  the 
cutting  operations  in  the  field  will  also  mean 
the  closing  of  a  packing  plant  that  packages 
nothing  but  celery  hearts. 

In  this  one  operation,  there  are  25  em- 
ployees working  an  average  of  better  than  6 
days  per  week. 
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When  one  attempts  to  estimate  the  number 
of  workers  indirectly  connected  with  the 
celery  Industry,  the  employment  and  earn- 
ings figure  is  Impossible  to  estimate. 

What  apparently  has  not  been  explained 
to  the  Government  officials  Is  that  a  good 
portion  of  the  fresh  vegetables  that  are  used 
by  servicemen  overseas  are  supplied  from  the 
Glades  area  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Early  Friday,  it  was  reported  here  that  Sen- 
ators Spessard  Holland  and  George  Smath- 
EBs,  along  with  Representative  Paul  G. 
ROGERS,  were  to  confer  with  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  in  an  attempt  to  overruje 
the  edict  by  Wirtz. 

Througiiout  Friday,  there  was  not  a  single 
Glades  grower,  produce  broker  or  man  in  the 
street  who  was  not  expecting  some  word  from 
Washington. 

Last  year,  the  Glades  area  sold  5.758,000 
crates  of  the  commodity.  A  total  of  7,372,000 
crates  was  produced  in  the  State. 

So  fnr  this  year,  production  in  the  Glades 
has  been  below  the  same  date  of  last  year. 
.\s  of  Wednef  day,  a  total  of  7,899  carloads  of 
the  commodity  had  been  shipped  as  compared 
to  8,610  lust  season. 

Bill  Ferguson,  a  field  representative  for  the 
Florida  Celery  Advisory  Committee,  said  the 
decrease  was  caured  by  the  two  fall  hurri- 
canes and  three  freezes  experienced  this  win- 
ter, one  of  which  was  classified  as  a  "killer." 

Meanwhile,  the  crop  is  about  to  reach  its 
peak  as  far  as  harvesting  is  concerned  and 
without  the  vegetable  cutters  it  appears  as  if 
more  than  $4  million  In  celery  will  either  rot 
or  be  plowed  imder. 

The  flow-to-markct  rate  was  apparently  be- 
ing followed  tis  the  shutdown  of  the  indus- 
try appeared  imminent  with  the  end  of  Fri- 
day's harvesting. 

There  was  only  one  comment  from  growers 
concerned  : 

"We  will  have  to  wait  until  Monday  to  see 
Just  where  we  stand  and  then  we  may  be  able 
to  explain  our  real  plight." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  shows  the  progressive  rising  of 
this  problem,  which  has  now  brought  it 
into  two  courts,  has  already  brought 
great  loss  to  our  people,  and  will  bring 
a  great  deal  more  unless  some  relief  is 
given. 

The  next  article  is  entitled  "Wirtz 
Changes  on  Labor."  It  was  written  by 
Roulhac  Hamilton,  of  the  Orlando  Senti- 
nel Washington  Bureau,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  of  May  1, 
1965.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Afteb  White  House  Aid  Asked — Wirtz 
Changes  on  Labor 

(By  Roulhac  Hamilton) 

Washington. — labor  Secretary  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  apparently  under  Florida -generated 
White  House  pressure,  abruptly  ordered  late 
Friday  a  new  on-the-scene  Investigation  of 
Sunshine  State  needs  for  offshore  harvesters 
for  the  celery  and  sugar  corn  crops. 

Wirtz,  who  only  a  day  earlier  had  bluntly 
asserted  he  would  not  certify  offshore  celery 
and  corn  harvesters  to  stay  in  the  State  after 
midnight  Friday,  dispatched  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Millard  Cass  to  West  Palm  Beach 
to  meet  with  growers. 

The  Labor  Secretary's  orders  to  Cass  were 
Issued  after  an  angry  Senator  Spessard  Hol- 
land and  an  equally  irate  Representative 
Paul  g.  Rogers  had  sought  White  House  In- 
tervention in  the  matter  in  the  wake  of 
Wirtz'  claim  that  adequate  domestic  labor 
*as  on  hand. 


Holland  held  a  lengthy  telephone  confer- 
ence with  Lee  White,  one  of  President  John- 
son's special  assistants,  on  the  subject.  And 
both  Holland  and  Rogers  had  "hand-car- 
ried" to  the  White  House,  by  special  mes- 
sengers, evidence  which  they  said  disproved 
Wirtz'  claim  that  there  was  no  need  for  off- 
shore celery  and  corn  workers. 

The  Holland  evidence  consisted  of  a  mas- 
sive sheaf  of  telegrams  and  letters  from  cel- 
ery and  sugar  corn  growers,  complaining  that 
they  would  be  wiped  out  If  offshore  labor 
supplies  were  withdrawn,  and  asserting  that 
the  supply  of  domestic  workers  envisioned  by 
Wirtz  did  not  exist,  as  far  as  effective  labor 
was  concerned. 

Holland  also  sent  to  the  White  House  a 
report  by  the  Florida  State  Employment 
Commission,  asserting  that  capable  domestic 
harvesters  were  not  available,  and  that  do- 
mestic workers  brought  in  from  other  States 
were  either  children.  Incompetents,  or  per- 
sons unwilling  to  work  when  they  found 
out  what  the  Job  involved. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  states  that  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  Florida,  and  I  personally, 
had  requested  the  Secretary  to  reconsider 
his  action,  when  we  found  that  he  was 
disinclined  to  upset  the  ruling  of  his 
agent  on  the  job  that  people  engaged  in 
harvesting  celery  and  sweet  corn  had  to 
leave  Florida  or  cease  working  after  mid- 
night of  April  30.  I  approached  Secre- 
tary Wirtz — so  did  we  all — and  asked 
him  to  send  one  of  his  trusted  lieutenants 
to  Florida,  so  that  he  could  see  for  him- 
self that  a  large  part  of  the  celery  crop 
and  a  large  part  of  the  sweet  com  crop 
had  yet  to  be  harvested.  This  request 
was  made  ahead  of  time.  Although  all 
the  operations  of  harvesting  are  highly 
mechanized,  a  part  of  the  operations  re- 
quires great  skill,  long  training,  and  ex- 
perience in  that  particular  part  of  the 
job.  I  am  son-y  to  say  that  at  first  the 
Secretai-y  declined  to  agree  to  the  re- 
quest to  send  his  trusted  adviser  to  Flor- 
ida. Later,  after  I  went  to  the  White 
House  and  requested  that  this  matter  be 
checked,  the  Secretary  relented  and  sent 
his  trusted  assistant,  Mr.  Millard  Cass, 
who  is  named  in  the  article.  Mr.  Cass 
is  a  gentleman  and  has  been  cordial  in 
his  attitude  toward  us;  but  unfortunately 
he  does  not  have  the  power  to  make  a 
decision  in  such  a  situation.  Mr.  Cass 
went  to  Florida.  The  burden  of  the 
article  speaks  rather  loudly,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  title  itself.  It  was  only 
after  a  Presidential  aide  had  insisted  that 
this  be  done  that  the  Secretary  relented 
from  his  earlier  refusal,  and  sent  Mr. 
Cass  to  Florida  to  review  the  situation 
on  the  ground  and  report  to  him. 

The  next  article,  published  in  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  of  May  2,  1965,  recites  that 
Mr.  Wirtz'  aide  went  to  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled,  "Wirtz'  Aide 
Confers  Here,"  published  in  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  of  May  2,  1965,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wirtz'  Aide  Confers  Here 

Belle  Glade. — For  the  second  time  since 
the  Easter  weekend,  the  fate  of  the  multi- 
million  dollar  produce  Industry  in  the  Glades 


awaits  word  from  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  Wirtz. 

With  all  offshore  celery  worker  contracts 
scheduled  to  be  terminated  with  the  end  of 
April,  it  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  the  har- 
vest of  a  crop  estimated  at  $4  million. 

The  550  British  West  Indies  laborers  as- 
signed to  celery  growers  were  still  in  the  area 
Saturday,  and  no  decision  as  to  when  they 
may  be  returned  has  been  announced. 

Wirtz  sent  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Mil- 
lard Cass  here  Saturday  to  confer  with  grow- 
ers of  both  celery  and  sweet  corn. 

At  an  afternoon  session  held  in  the  board 
room  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Growers  Cooperative 
of  Florida,  Cass  heard  growers  of  both  crops 
explain  their  plight. 

Late  Friday,  word  was  received  from  Wash- 
ington that  Senators  Spessard  L.  Holland 
and  George  Smathers  plus  Representative 
Paul  Rogers  were  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  issue,  but  reportedly  the  Presi- 
dent was  too  Involved  with  the  situation  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  pay  too  much 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Florida 
growers. 

Nevertheless,  Cass  was  dispatched  here  to 
learn  firsthand  what  the  local  problems  were, 

Cass  said  he  was  here  "merely  to  listen," 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  the  policies 
for  the  Department. 

Although  he  would  make  no  comment  on 
the  gist  of  the  meeting,  he  did  say  that  both 
leaders  in  the  celery  and  sweet  com  industry 
attended  the  conference  that  lasted  for  more 
than  2  hours. 

"I  Just  let  the  local  folks  tell  me  what 
their  problems  were,"  Cass  explained,  "I  took 
a  lot  of  notes  and  will  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary Monday." 

There  was  an  Indication  Wirtz  may  have 
an  announcement  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  several  of  the  paragraphs.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  article  shows  the  kind  of 
palaver  that  was  going  on.  The  head- 
line is  Belle  Glade,  which  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  Everglades  production  center.  I 
read  from  the  article: 

Belle  Glade. — ^For  the  second  time  since 
the  Easter  weekend,  the  fate  of  the  multi- 
million  dollar  produce  Industry  In  the  Glades 
awaits  word  from  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wil- 
lard Wirtz. 

With  all  offshore  celery  worker  contracts 
scheduled  to  be  terminated  with  the  end 
of  April,  It  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
harvest  of  a  crop  estimated  at  $4  million. 

The  550  British  West  Indies  laborers  as- 
signed to  celery  growers  were  still  In  the 
area  Saturday,  and  no  decision  as  to  when 
they  may  be  returned  has  been  announced. 

Wirtz  sent  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Mil- 
lard Cass  here  Saturday  to  confer  with 
growers   of  both  celery  and  sweet  corn. 

Then  the  article  quotes  Mr.  Cass.  It 
reads : 

Cass  said  he  was  here  "merely  to  listen," 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  the  policies 
for  the  Department. 

Although  he  would  make  no  comment  on 
the  gist  of  the  meeting,  he  did  say  that  both 
leaders  in  the  celery  and  sweet-corn  Indus- 
try attended  the  conference  that  lasted  for 
more  than  2  hours.  \ 

"I  Just  let  the  local  folks 
their   problems   were,"   Cass 
took  a  lot  of  notes  and  will 
Secretary  Monday." 

There  was  an  indication  Wirtz  may  have 
an  announcement  Monday. 

Mr.  Wirtz  did  not  have  an  announce- 
ment on  Monday,  in  spite  of  people 
sweating,  wanting  to  know  whether  they 
had  to  continue  with  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  550  people  there  at  their  own 
expense,  and  waiting  to  know  whether 


!  tell  me  what      J 
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I  report  to  the       / 
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they  could  put  them  back  to  work.  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  postponed  the  announce- 
ment that  day.  and  he  postponed  it  the 
next  day.  At  approximately  4  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  an  announce- 
ment was  made. 

Anyone  who  is  desirous  of  helping;  peo- 
ple who  are  paying  out  their  good  money 
and  seeing  their  crops  spoiled  would  have 
wanted  to  make  an  announcement  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

I  started  calling  on  Monday.  My  first 
call  was  at  approximately  1  o'clock  on 
Monday.  I  thought  that  that  would  be 
time  enough  for  them  to  call  back.  I 
kept  calling  continuously  on  Monday. 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  It  was  at 
about  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
when  Mr.  Wirtz  called  me  and  told  me 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sup- 
port h's  regional  man.  Mr.  Marburj",  in 
Atlanta  and  refuse  to  extend  further  the 
time  for  the  workers  on  celery  and  sweet 
corn. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  thought  that  that  long, 
continued  deliberation  was  not  kindly. 
I  thought  it  was  not  in  the  proper  spirit. 
I  see  in  the  chair  a  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  Montana.  The  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  comes  from  farm- 
ing countiT-  I  see  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  come  from  farming  areas. 
Perhaps  they  were  raised  on  farms.  I 
was  raised  in  an  orange  grove.  Anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  problems 
of  agricultural  producers  who  are  pro- 
ducing perishables  knows  that  they  must 
act.  They  mu.st  act  whei^  the  time  is 
ripe  and  right  for  action,  and  when  the 
weather  permits. 

For  4  days,  including  Sunday,  we  had 
to  wait.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  deci- 
sion could  have  been  made  until  about 
Monday  morning.  But  we  waited  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  night.  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  night,  and  Wednesday  up  to  4 
o'clock.  There  was  no  chance  at  all  to 
know  what  would  be  done  until  Wednes- 
day night. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  only  for  my- 
self. I  d-:d  not  make  the  decision  to  go  to 
court.  I  bel'eve  that  the  growers  acted 
within  their  rights.  I  commend  and 
re.<5pect  them  for  showing  their  resent- 
ment at  the  lack  of  consideration  which 
they  were  receiving  from  a  Government 
official  v.-hose  duty  it  was  to  try  to  ob- 
tain for  them  the  supplemental  labor 
which  they  needed,  at  the  time  that  they 
needed  it. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  have  taken  the  floor  today.  The 
reactions  of  the  Florida  pres*  to  what 
was  happening  at  that  time  and  what 
has  happened  since  have  not  been  very 
kindlv.  For  ins'ance.  here  is  an  article 
from  the  Palm  Beach  Post  which  is  en- 
titled "CeleiT  Workers  Await  Decision  by 
Wirtz.'*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  it 
all.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  under  date  of  May  3.  1965.  pub- 
lished in  the  Palm  Beach  Post  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Celery  Workers  Await  Decision  by  Wirtz 
(By  Iz  Nachman) 
Belle    Glade. — More     than     3.000     celery 
workers  are  anxiovisly  awaiting  word  from 


Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz  today 
if  they  will  be  In  the  payllne  Friday. 

At  the  same  time,  an  excess  of  3,000  acres 
of  glades  muckland  now  planted  In  celery 
faces  the  possibility  of  either  rotting  In  the 
field  or  being  plowed  under. 

The  cause  of  the  present  crisis  Is  a  Wirtz 
edict  that  brought  a  stop  to  the  use  of  550 
ofifshore  celery  cutters  as  of  April  30 — Friday. 
Following  an  urgent  appeal  by  Industry 
leaders,  Wirtz  sent  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
Millard  Cass  here  Saturday  for  a  meeting 
with  celery  and  corn  growers. 

For  more  than  2  hours.  Cass  '•listened  to 
the  problems"  of  the  growers  at  a  closed 
session  in  t:'.o  boird  room  of  the  Sugar  Cane 
Growers  Cooperative  of  Florida  offices  here. 
When  the  meeting  concluded  Cass  would 
only  say.  "I  have  taken  a  lot  of  notes  and 
will  report  to  the  Secretary  Monday  ( to- 
day K"' 

Meanwhile,  the  Britl.^h  West  Indies  labor- 
ers are  preparing  to  return  to  their  island 
home  unless  a  last-minute  reprieve  is  forth- 
coming today. 

The  crop  that  still  remains  to  be  harvested 
has  been  estimated  to  exceed  $4  million  In 
value. 

There  ;ire  30  large  harvesters — "mule 
trains'— In  operation  here  by  nine  large 
growers.  E.ich  of  these  machines  use  at 
least  20  cutters  to  keep  the  other  workers 
busy  washing,  cleaning,  sorting  and  pack- 
ing the  commodity  for  market. 

The  employment  figures  given  by  men  of 
the  Industrv  do  not  Include  a  number  of 
packinghouse  workers,  transportation  per- 
sonnel and  others  who  depend  on  this  one 
vegetable  for  a  livelihood. 

George  H.  Wedgworth.  who  heads  the  Flor- 
ida Fresh  Produce  Exchange,  Inc ,  also 
termed  the  "celery  exchange."  was  not 
optimistic  about  the  situation  when  con- 
tacted at  the  close  of  Saturday's  long  session 
with  Ciiss. 

"Any  comment  about  the  meeting."  Wedg- 
worth sighed,  "will  have  to  come  from  Mr. 
Wirtz." 

Wedgworth  recently  conferred  with  the  La- 
bor Secretary  when  he  visited  here  over  the 
Easter  weekend  to  make  a  so-called  study  of 
the  sugarcane,  vegetable,  and  citrus  lnd\is- 
tries. 

Wirtz  had  more  comments  on  the  housing 
situation  that  he  termed  the  "worst"  he  had 
ever  seen  and  did  not  come  up  with  any 
recommendation  that  pointed  to  a  solution 
of  the  labor  shortage  here. 

AU  of  the  celery  cutters,  as  well  as  sugar- 
cane cutters,  are  imported  from  the  British 
West  Indies.  Domestic  laborers,  the  growers 
claim  and  have  records  to  prove,  will  not 
work  in  either  of  these  two  jobs. 

Celery  and  sweet  corn  are  the  top  income 
producers  in  the  Glades  area-vegetable  mar- 
ket. Both  products  last  year  brought  more 
than  >15  million  each  Into  the  economy  of 
the  area. 

Ca.-^s  and  Ernest  Marbury,  regional  director 
of  the  bureau  of  employment  security,  At- 
lanta left  here  Sunday  afternoon.  They 
spent  Saturday  night  at  the  local  Holiday 
Inn. 

The  Undersecretary  said  he  did  not  want 
to  'appear  uncooperative"  but  he  was  unable 
to  make  any  statements  about  his  finding 
until  he  confers  with  Wirtz  "who  makes  the 
policies  for  the  Department." 

While  the  mule  trains  were  Idle  and  the 
workers  pondered  their  fate,  some  lucky 
sweet  corn  growers  managed  to  round  up 
harvest  crews  to  work  on  the  Sabbath. 

Local  merchants,  who  have  reported  their 
best  business  year  ever,  are  anxiously  await- 
ing news  from  the  Nation's  Capital  that  may 
still  the  ring  of  their  cash  registers. 

"I  do  not  want  to  appear  rude,"  Cass  stated 
when  he  was  unable  to  throw  any  light  on 
what  Wirtz  may  aimounce  today,  "but  I  just 
let  the  local  folks  tell  me  what  their  prob- 


lems were — took  a  lot  of  notes  and  will  re- 
port  my  findings  to  the  Secretary." 

Late  Friday,  word  was  received  that  Sena- 
tors Spessard  Holland  and  George  Smathers, 
along  with  Representative  Paul  Rogers,  had 
been  contacted  by  the  Glades  growers  to  carry 
their  story  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
It  is  believed  that  the  action  by  the  Plor- 
Ida  congressional  delegation  led  to  Cass'  trip 
here. 

The  local  meeting  was  termed  "a  factfind- 
ing session"  by  the  representative  of  Wirtz. 

Wedgworth  not  only  heads  the  so-called 
celery  exchange  but  is  also  chairman  of  the 
labor  committee  of  the  Florida  Fruit  and 
Veget-ible  Association — the  largest  importer 
of  off-shore  laborers  in  this  area. 

It  was  rumored  here  Sunday  that  all 
celery  workers  who  are  not  employed  in  the 
cutting  of  that  commodity  will  report  for 
work  as  usual  today. 

When  this  happens,  the  growers  will  be 
forced  to  send  these  men  and  women  home 
from  the  fields. 

Although  there  are  several  thousand  off- 
shore laborers  still  In  Florida  at  this  time, 
they  all  have  not  been  designated  as  celery 
workers  and  as  such  are  contract  bound 
not  to  work  In  that  industry. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  Wirtz  may  re- 
assign those  workers  now  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  sugarcane  acreage  for  next 
year's  crop  to  the  hard-hit  celery  industry. 

Both  sugarcane  and  celery  cutters,  are 
classified  as  "stoop  laborers"  and  the  type 
work  they  perform  Is  so  similar  that  they 
may  readily  be  moved  from  one  crop  to  the 
other  without  a  serious  loss  of  work  time  in 
their  new  assignments. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  one  or  V  o  things  that  should  be  in 
the  Record.     One  paragraph  reads: 

Celery  ard  sweet  corn  are  the  top  income 
producers  In  the  Glades  area -vegetable 
market.  Both  products  last  year  brought 
more  than  $15  million  each  into  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area. 

The  $4  million  figure  which  was  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  remark-s  had  to  do 
with  the  remaining  celery  which  was 
still  then  in  the  ground  and  still  to  be 
harvested. 

This  article  places  the  matter  in  a 
more  proper  perspective.  Another  para- 
graph reads: 

Local  merchants,  who  have  reported  their 
best  business  year  ever,  are  anxiously  await- 
ing news  ;rom  the  Nation's  capital  that 
may  still   the  ring   of   their  cash  registers. 

That  shows  how  anxiously  the  area 
reacted,  I  shall  show  by  other  articles 
how  the  people  of  the  area  were  not 
reacting  vei-y  kindly  to  what  was  hap- 
pening berause  of  the  long  delay.  Next, 
I  have  an  article  from  the  Tampa  Trib- 
une of  May  a,  1965.  This  article  is  en- 
titled, "Crops  Said  Rotting."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crops    Said    Rotting 

New  York. — Fruits  and  vegetables  in  Flor- 
ida are  rotting  in  the  fields  because  the 
Government's  policy  against  foreign  labor 
has  made  for  an  Insufficient  harvesting 
force,  Florida  Agriculture  Commissioner 
Doyle  Conner  said  yesterday. 

"The  problems  created  by  the  labor 
shortage  are  causing  short  supplies,  resulting 
In  higher  prices  to  consumers,"  Conner 
declared. 

Conner  came  here  to  discuss  the  pro°'"? 
with  New  York  food  officials  and  retailers. 
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He  said  they  were  perplexed  because  sup- 
plies are  not  arriving  as  scheduled. 

New  York  City  gets  20  percent  of  its  fruit 
and  vegetable  supplies  from  the  .Sunshine 
State,  the  agriculture  commissioner  esti- 
mated. 

Restrictions  Imposed  by  Labor  Secretary 
Wlllard  Wirtz  on  use  of  foreign  labor  are 
creating  devastating  effects  on  agriculture, 
Conner  asserted. 

"We  have  good  supplies  of  high  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  our  Florida  fields 
and  much  of  them  are  rotting  because  we 
do  not  have  a  sufficient  harvesting  force," 
he  added, 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  is  datelined  May  8,  1965,  That 
v.as  after  the  damage  had  been  done. 
and  after  the  suits  were  brought.  The 
Tampa  Tribune  is  one  of  the  best  news- 
papers in  the  South.  The  editorialist 
and  the  newswriters  are  moderates  from 
my  point  of  view.  They  would  not  say 
unkind  things  about  anyone.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  saying  things  about  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  that  will  be  considered  as  be- 
in?  unkind. 

The  Secretary  is  a  fine,  conscientious 
person.  I  enjoy  being  with  him.  I  en- 
joy talking  with  him.  However,  he  is 
not  doincr  his  duty  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
nding  supplemental  labor  for  those  who 
have  sweated  and  poured  their  money 
into  the  soil.  It  is  almost  a  case  of  the 
sweat  and  tears  that  Winston  Church- 
ill used  to  mention. 

The  article  from  the  Tampa  Tribune 
states: 

Fruits  and  vegetables  in  Florida  are  rot- 
tine  in  the  fields  because  the  Government's 
policy  against  foreign  labor  has  made  for 
an  insufficient  harvesting  force,  Florida 
.Sericulture  Commissioner  Doyle  Conner  said 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Conner  is  a  fine  gentleman.  Inci- 
dentally, lie  made  the  statement  in  New 
York,  as  the  dateline  shows. 

The  article  reads: 

Conner  came  here  to  discuss  the  problem 
f.:th  New  York  food  officials  and  retailers. 
He  said  they  were  perplexed  because  supplies 
are  not  arriving  as  scheduled. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Wirtz  understands  that 
when  he  makes  a  decision  of  this  kind 
which  puts  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  an 
important  producing  industry,  produc- 
ing food  for  the  Nation,  many  millions  of 
people  must  put  in  their  time  to  insure 
that  the  crop  is  in  good  condition  and 
that  there  is  a  more  or  less  uniform  flow 
of  the  crop  during  the  season. 

This  situation  has  not  only  affected 
producers  and  workers — both  domestic 
and  ofifshore  workers,  and  many  more  of 
the  domestic  workers  than  offshore 
workers— but  it  has  also  afTected  the 
transportation  interests,  the  bankers, 
and  others  in  that  area,  including  mer- 
chants. The  situation  is  affecting  the 
inarket.  Our  very  able  State  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  went  to  New  York  to 
try  to  explain  just  what  was  happening. 
The  article  continues: 

New  York  City  gets  20  percent  of  its  fruit 
and  vegetable  supplies  from  the  Sunshine 
*tate,  the  agriculture  commissioner  estl- 
niated. 

"Restrictions  imposed  by  Labor  Secretary 
Wlllard  Wirtz  on  use  of  foreign  labor  are 
"eating  devastating  effects  on  agriculture," 
Conner  asserted. 


"We  have  good  supplies  of  high-quality 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  our  Florida  fields  and 
much  of  them  are  rotting  because  we  do  not 
have  a  sufficient  harvesting  force,"  he  added. 

Mr.  President,  a  responsible,  statewide 
cabinet  officer  of  Florida,  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  would  not  go  to 
New  York  and  make  a  statement  of  this 
kind  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  his  State 
who  are  engaged  in  that  particular  field 
of  agriculture  unless  there  were  great 
truth  to  what  he  is  saying.  The  article 
reports  exactly  what  he  said. 

In  spite  of  that,  Mr.  Wirtz  does  not 
believe  the  Senators  from  Florida.  I  do 
not  fall  out  too  much  because  he  does  not 
believe  mc.  This  is  his  privilege.  He 
does  not  believe  the  Representatives 
from  Florida.  I  feel  more  concerned 
about  that.  They  are  from  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  directly  affected.  The 
Secretary  does  not  believe  either  the  pro- 
ducing industry  or  the  marketing  indus- 
try. He  does  not  believe  the  people  in 
Florida  who  are  handling  the  labor  prob- 
lems for  the  State  and  making  these 
recommendations,  certified  by  them,  as 
to  needs,  which  Mr.  Wirtz  so  frequently 
nov,f  is  ignoring.  But  he  is  striking  at 
."suppliers,  housewives,  and  merchants  at 
every  level  of  merchandising,  in  a  great 
market  like  New  York  and,  of  course, 
to  a  les.ser  degree,  other  great  markets 
of  the  Nation  that  are  handling  those 
crops  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  my 
State  at  a  certain  time  is  the  market 
basket  of  our  Nation.  A  little  later  there 
come."?  into  being  the  market  ba.sket  of 
our  friends  in  California,  Soon  they  be- 
gin to  exceed  us  in  many  fields  of  pro- 
duction, but  not  in  all,  Arizona  may 
join,  too.  Later,  as  the  crops  move 
north,  other  States  come  in.  But  Ari- 
zona, California,  and  Florida  supply 
nearly  200  million  men,  women,  and 
growing  children  with  fresh  fruits  and 
green  vegetables  that  they  must  have  in 
their  diet  in  the  winter. 

The  Secretary's  action  is  not  only  un- 
kind as  against  the  producers,  but  it  is 
unthinkable  that  such  decisions  can  be 
made  without  an  understanding  of  the 
great  hai-m  done  to  people  he  probably 
did  not  think  about  and  whom  he  did 
not  consider  as  being  mvolved.  The 
article  I  have  just  read  is  a  very  clear  one. 

The  next  article  is  pretty  strong.  It 
is  written  by  an  old  friend. of  mine.  He 
is  a  veteran  of  the  same  World  War  in 
which  I  served.  We  are  friends.  We 
are  buddies.  Please  bear  his  background 
as  a  fighting  soldier  in  mind  when  Sen- 
ators hear  his  language.  The  headline 
from  this  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Belle  Glade  Herald  of  May  6,  1965.  is, 
"Glades  Farmers  Gag  When  They  Face 
Wirtz'  Pill  of  Controlled  Socialism." 

That  is  pretty  strong  language.  Yet 
that  is  language  appearing  in  one  of  our 
country's  papers  published  at  Belle 
Glade,  Fla.,  and  it  shows  clearly  the  at- 
titude of  the  producers — not  those  sitting 
at  desks  in  swivel  chairs  as  we  sit,  not 
those  who  are  thinking  in  terms  of  mak- 
ing laws,  not  people  in  the  regulatory 
agencies  who  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
enforcing  laws,  but  people  who  produce  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  at  great  expense  and 
labor.    I    read    that    headline    again — 


"Glades  Farmers  Gag  When  They  Face 
Wirtz'  Pill  of  Controlled  Socialism." 

I  do  not  see  how  one  can  talk  much 
more  plainly  than  that.  It  might  be 
well  to  read  some  of  that  article,  because 
the  text  of  it  shov.'s  the  strong  feeling 
of  people  in  that  producing  area,  who 
do  not  wear  kid  gloves,  but  they  are  good 
Americans,  and  they  speak  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  feel.     The  article  reads: 

The  administration  has  sent  thousands  of 
Marines  to  Santo  Domingo  to  "prevent  Com- 
munists from  securing  another  foothold"  on 
the  American  continent. 

The  administration  sent  one  befuddled, 
impractical  do-gooder,  with  several  cf  his 
underling.',  intermittently,  to  the  Glades  to 
administer,  comparatively  small  dosages,  of 
controlled  socialism — complete  dictation  by 
Washington. 

I  shall  not  read  the  rest  of  the  article. 
Senators  can  be  regaled  by  reading  it  in 
the  Record,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  But 
the  thing  that  is  made  plain  is  the  atti- 
tude toward  this  servant.  I  like  to  think 
of  public  officials  being  servants,  and  not 
persons  who  issue  what  I  regard  as  dicta, 
that  must  be  regarded  as  law,  by  which 
people  must  abide,  whether  they  think 
them  right  or  not.  The  reaction  of 
good,  eveiTday,  fighting  Americans  is 
pretty  well  reflected  in  the  article  from 
the  Belle  Glade  Herald  published  at 
Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  on  May  6,  1965. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  rather  strong 
words.  I  am  using  words  that  are  un- 
usual for  me  to  use.  I  have  seen  more 
than  I  have  participated,  but  I  have  done 
a  little  farming  and  a  good  deal  of  citrus 
growing.  I  have  seen  persons  who  work 
these  vei-y  long  hours,  getting  up  before 
daylight,  and  coming  in  for  supper,  ex- 
hausted, long  after  dark,  at  times,  when 
the  weather  permitted,  when  the  crops 
were  ripe  and  ready  to  be  harvested. 
Those  people  put  their  vei-y  hearts  into 
the  food  production  of  which  they  are 
intensely  proud. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
citrus  advertising,  sales,  promotion,  and 
dealer  sei-vice  fund,  v.hich  fimd  is  ob- 
tained by  a  box  tax  imposed  by  our  peo- 
ple, is  the  largest  such  fund  in  the  world. 
We  are  proud  of  our  product,  and  we  want 
to  tell  the  world  about  that  product.  To 
have  this  kind  of  treatment  doled  out  to 
people  who  have  suffered,  labored,  and 
worked  in  order  to  produce  what  they 
know  is  needed  somewhere  else  arouses 
the  feeMng  I  have  tried  to  .show  against 
the  action  of  a  bureaucrat  in  Wa.shing- 
ton. 

I  shall  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it  in 
most  extreme  terms,  becau.'^e  I  know  it  is 
hurting  our  country  and  innocent  people, 
and  is  destroying  innocent  people  after 
they  have  done  everything  in  their 
power — which  is  great — in  the  field  of 
producing  and  harvesting.  They  must 
come  to  the  realization  that  they  can- 
not have  a  profitable  sale  of  the  crop 
which  they  produced  with  so  much  pain. 
To  have  that  decision  come  from  a  bu- 
reaucrat sitting  in  Washington,  in  a 
plush  chair,  irritates  me  almost  beyond 
the  power  to  state.  I  want  what  I  say  in 
this  Record  to  reflect  how  I  feel  about 
this  treatment  by  our  Government, 
through  a  servant  who  has  not  shown 
himself  to  be  a  servant,  which  is  being 
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given  to  Florida.  California,  and  Arizona 
already.  It  is  going  up  the  line.  It  has 
not  yet  reached  very  high  up  in  Califor- 
nia. It  will  go  up  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, over  into  Colorado,  into  New 
Mexico,  even  into  Michigan  in  the  pickle 
industry.  Insofar  as  the  eastern  sea- 
board is  concerned,  it  will  affect  practi- 
cally every  State  from  Florida  to  Maine. 
When  we  get  into  that  section,  the  labor 
comes  from  Canada.  But  there  is  no 
end  except  to  be  reduced  to  areas  which 
produce  perishable  crops  which  can  be 
used  by  the  people  close  by. 

Whenever  we  get  to  areas  producing 
crops  for  shipment  to  another  area — 
fruits  and  vegetables — this  decision 
applies.  It  is  because  it  so  applies  that  a 
policy  more  sane,  more  satisfactory,  more 
decent,  must  be  announced  soon,  or  there 
will  be  a  terrible  disaster.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  calling  attention  to  the 
situation  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  from  the 
Belle  Glade  Herald  of  May  6.  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Glades  F.\rmer3  G.\g  When  They  F.^ce 
WiRTZ'  Pill  of  Controlled  Socialism 
The  administration  has  sent  thousands  of 
marines  to  Santo  Domingo  to  "prevent  Com- 
munists from  securing  another  foothold"  on 
the  American  Continent. 

The  administration  sent  one  befuddled  Im- 
practical do-gooder,  with  several  of  his  un- 
derlings intermittently,  to  the  Glades  to  ad- 
minister, comparatively  small  dosages,  of 
controlled  socialism — complete  dictation  by 
Washington. 

His  reference  to  the  unorganized  state  of 
migrant  labor  and  farm  harvest  hands;  his 
Insistence  on  regulated  wages:  his  offering 
the  good  oflices(?)  of  the  President's  Great 
Society  and  suggested  munching  at  the  table 
of  the  poverty  program;  all  these  point  to  a 
master  double-decked  concentrated  final 
dose  of  controlled  socialism,  v.hlch  Is  the 
basic  requirement  of  communism. 

The  millions  of  dollars  Wirtz'  arbitrary  ac- 
tion Is  costing  the  Glades  and  the  State  of 
Florida,  Is  the  price  being  paid  for  not  regis- 
tering, not  voting  and  Indifference  toward 
"give-a-way"  programs  of  the  Washington 
bureaucrat  and  dictatorship. 

Thousands  of  crates  of  celery  remain  uncut 
In  the  fields  of  the  Glades;  thousands  of 
crates  of  sweet  corn  are  subject  to  the  same 
fate  within  the  next  3  to  4  weeks. 

Unusual  tactics,  begging  labor  to  cut 
celery,  raising  of  wages  offered,  still  fall 
Glades  farmers  when  they  attempt  to  harvest 
celery  with  domestic  labor. 

Pulling  corn  creates  the  same  aversion  to 
domestics. 

Our  own  State  senators  and  representatives 
have  pointed  out  to  us  since  the  opening  of 
the  legislature  In  Tallahassee,  that  agricul- 
ture is  suffering  from  malnutrition  of  legis- 
lative action,  especially  In  constructive  finan- 
cial support,  even  in  our  own  State  govern- 
ment. ' 

There  were  16.000  acres,  or  about  5,000  cars 
of  corn  to  be  cut  In  the  Glades,  on  May  1; 
there  were  approximately  2.500  acres  of 
celery,  or  4,500  to  5.000  cars  at  the  same  time. 
Reliable  estimates  are  that  not  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  celery  ready  for  harvest  has 
been  cut  since  Mr.  Wlrtz  gave  the  offshore 
laborers  a  vacation. 

There's  been  very  little  com  ready  for  har- 
vest, with  the  real  push  coming  next  week. 


and  there  has  been  trouble  getting  that  little 
harvested. 

The  rail  movement,  as  reported  by  Com- 
mercial Agent  Hotard  over  the  EEC  for  the 
week  and  season  Is  as  follows : 

Rail  movement — Week  ending  May  4,   1965 


Week 

Sc-^son 

0 
11 

78 

45 

1 

4 

0 

•> 

1 

5 

0 

97 

9 

Cabl>  ige           -  

107 

Celerv . . 

2.231 

Corn              

7t»'J 

9 

25ti 

Lettuce                ---• --- --- 

8 

Pepiwr                        .,..------------ 

29 

Pol  lit  Ot*^                                     

74 

Radishes 

102 

•> 

Mi\e*l  vecctables        - --- 

2.050 

Total            

244 

\  72ii 

5. 920 

Sugar: 

Thi'N  season                        ...._.-.-. 

2,773 

T  -i^t  season                   ............ 

2.720 

Molasses: 

537 

4.-)2 

It   Can't  Happen   To   Us 

Our  President  has  made  a  big  show  of 
sending  the  marines  to  Santo  Domingo  to 
"prevent  a  take-over  by  Communists"  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Most  people  applaud  the  President's  action 
and  admire  his  expressed  determination  to 
prevent  another  Cuba. 

However,  whether  by  his  direct  orders,  or 
by  acquiesence,  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington was  represented  by  one  man — the 
Secretary  of  Labor — in  a  most  effective  drive 
to  administer  the  bitter  pill  of  "controlled 
socialism"  to  celery,  corn,  and  sugar  farmers 
In  the  Glades. 

How  much  of  this  campaign  Is  to  placate 
organized  labor,  for  the  Secretary  insists 
that  labor  Is  not  represented;  how  much  Is 
due  to  the  Secretary's  desire  to  promote  the 
"Great  Society"  and  the  "poverty  program" 
of  his  boss — whatever  the  real  purpose.  Is 
a  matter  for  Individual  conjecture. 

Certainly  hordes  of  farmers,  businessmen 
and  some  labor  organizations,  have  told  the 
Secretary  that  his  "do-gooder  Ideas"  are  im- 
practical. 

Socialism  Is  the  foundation  of  Idealistic 
communism;  controlled  socialism  dominates 
Moscow. 

Mr.  Wirtz"  controlled  socialism  is  a  fair 
running  mate  of  the  administration's  "do- 
gooderisms"  the  Great  Society  and  the  pov- 
erty program. 

Whenever  you — as  an  Individual  or  a 
group — nibble-  at  the  open  pocketbooks  of 
your  and  my  tax  dollar  with  teaspoons  of 
"grants— contributions  and  cooperative  par- 
ticipations" from  Washington,  you  are  nurs- 
ing the  octopus  of  controlled  socialism  as 
Moscow  predicted,  and  greed  for  votes  is 
activating. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
to  the  next  article,  more  facetiously  than 
otherwise  because  Secretai-y  Wirtz  has 
come  forth  with  the  idea  that  he  will 
solve  the  problem  with  football  players, 
he  will  bring  them  in  from  the  schools 
during  the  summer,  and  that  will  solve 
the  problem. 

Secretary  Wirtz  mentions  a  few  thou- 
sand boys  who  would  be  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  to  accomplish  such  a  job  even 
if  they  were  all  available. 

Morris  Siegel,  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  May  5.  places  the 
problem  in  its  proper  perspective.  I  shall 
not  re^  it,  but  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sandlots  To  Be  Raided  To  Replace  Bracehos 
(By  Morris  Siegel) 

How  'ya  gonna  keep  'em  down  on  the  ball 
yard  once  they've  seen  the  farm? 

This  Is  a  problem  organized  baseball  may 
have  to  cope  with  once  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's  program  to  recruit  high  school  field, 
workers  gets  going. 

Labor  wants  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
farmworkers.  Mexicans  used  to  do  a  lot  of 
it  for  us,  particularly  in  the  West,  but  Con- 
gress  recently  cut  down  that  supply. 

So  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz  Is  turn- 
Ing  to  high  schools  to  supply  about  20,000 
new-breed  braceros.  They  would  till  the 
soil  and  help  reduce  unemployment  In  the 
kiddle  ranks. 

Conceivably,  this  could  cause  baseball  Us 
biggest  headache  since  the  rule  forbidding 
fielders  to  leave  their  mitts  on  the  play. 
ground. 

If  It  works  out.  It  may  also  result  In  a 
generation  of  retarded  Watusl  dancers,  drag 
racers  and  rock  and  roll  singers. 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  Secretary  Wlrtz 
to  compete  with  baseball  for  talent,  but  his 
program  seems  destined  to  do  Just  that.  At 
yesterday's  press  conference  when  he  un. 
veiled  the  new  labor  plan,  the  Secretary  ad- 
mitted there  might  be  some  Intramural  ball 
games  In  the  groves. 

He  also  predicted  "some  footballs  will  be 
flying  around  over  the  melon  patches  this 
summer."  This  brought  a  hopeful  smile 
from  Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman, 
on  hand  to  endorse  Wlrtz'  teenage  agrarian 
recruiting  movement. 

This  summer's  high-schooler,  if  every- 
thing works  out.  can  grub  potatoes  In  Maine 
or  pick  fruit  In  California  for  a  sure  shot 
payday  or  stick  to  playing  sandlot  ball  and 
gamble  on  being  discovered  by  a  baseball 
scout. 

The  Wlrtz  Idea  Is  modeled,  on  a  small 
scale,  along  the  lines  of  baseball  In  several 
respects.  There'll  be  a  minimum  pay,  once 
the  student  farmer  makes  the  team,  of  about 
SI. 25  an  hour. 

This  might  not  compare  favorably  with 
baseball's  $7,500  current  minimum,  but  it's 
a  start.     And   in   some  cases   there  will  be 
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bonuses  paid  to  the  off-season  soil  tiller. 
One  melongrower  from  Blyth,  Calif.,  will  pay 
a  bonus  to  all  fleldhands  who  last  out  the 
season  at  his  place. 

Transportation,  presumably  by  bus,  Just 
like  they  do  in  the  low  minors,  will  be  pro- 
vided m  most  areas.  And  naturally,  the 
rookie  asparagus  pickers  will  have  meals  and 
lodging  supplied  on  road  trips  In  a  radius 
of  350  miles. 

The  biggest  Incentive  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
the  thought  that  no  player  is  likely  to  b« 
cut  from  the  squad  regardless  of  his  ER.A— 
earned  rutabaga  average. 

Secretary  Wirtz  had  a  classy  collection  of 
fieldhands  present  to  endorse  the  program. 
There  was  Stan  Musial  to  attest  to  the  phys- 
ical fitness  values  of  farmwork,  fullback 
Jimmy  Brown,  ditto,  and  Warren  Spahn,  who 
lives  on  a  farm  which  hardly  needs  unskilled 
farmhands. 

The  Methuselah  of  the  Mets  owns  a  2.800- 
acre  ranch  in  Hartshorne,  Okla..  where  the 
deer  and  the  buffalo  don't  roam,  only  beel- 
cattle. 

Others  whose  agricultural  backgrounds  are 
suspect  but  who  announced  their  support 
of  the  Idea  are  Mickey  Mantle,  Ara  Parse- 
ghlan.  John  Huarte.  Sandy  Koufax,  and  Befl 
Auerbach. 

The  latter  two  were  born  In  Brooklyn 
where  there  Is  not  only  a  shortage  of  farm- 
workers, but  even  of  farms. 


Musial  said  It  was  a  "wonderful  opportu- 
nity for  boys  to  get  out  on  a  farm  and  learn 
some  new  experiences." 

His  own  agricultural  experiences,  conceded 
the  man  from  Donora,  Pa.,  deep  In  the  heart 
of  the  steel  country,  were  limited.  "I  once 
hooked  a  basket  of  strawberries  off  a  truck." 

Farm  "teams"  will  be  organized  with 
eroups  of  20  to  30  on  a  team,  supervised  by 
a  high  school  coach  or  teacher.  The  program 
unwittingly  provided  for  a  farm  system  In 
its  own  farm  program. 

More  skilled  workers.  It  Is  assumed,  would 
be  assigned  to  franchises  where  melons, 
grapes  strawberries,  oranges,  and  cherries 
Irow  Others,  who  needed  seasoning,  would 
be  optioned  to  the  fields  of  onions,  spinach, 
asparagus,  cotton  and,  In  the  case  of  the 
rookies  with  extremely  skeptical  scouting 
reports,  to  the  hay  and  grain  league. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  work  seems  physical, 
there  will  be  an  occasion  for  some  serious 
mental  exercises  also. 

Consider  the  problem  of  the  high  school 
youngster  who  must  decide  whether  to  pick 
avocados  on  Duke  Snider's  grove  or  attend 
a  tryout  cnmp  for  the  Mets? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  makes  it  clear  that  Secretary 
Wirtz  is  an  impractical  man.  It  is  an- 
other evidence  of  his  impracticality  when 
he  talks  about  solving  this  problem  in 
Florida  by  using  football  players.  I  re- 
mind him  that  the  time  to  solve  the 
problem  is  when  the  boys  are  in  school, 
not  on  vacation.  When  he  talks  about 
solving  the  problem  in  California,  the 
same  thin*?  is  also  ti-ue. 

Furthermore.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  a 
page  out  of  om-  book,  because  some 
articles  were  printed  in  the  Record  the 
other  day  showing  that  Florida  truant 
officers  and  Federal  fair  employment 
practice  officers  were  scouting  a  large 
area  looking  for  boys  who  had  played 
hooky  from  school  to  pick  Valencia 
oranges,  when  an  abundant  supply  of 
orange  pickers  could  not  be  found. 

We  deplored  that  kind  of  thing  and 
brousht  it  to  an  end  very  shortly.  Ap- 
parently, however.  Secretary  Wirtz  be- 
lieves that  the  idea  is  so  good  that  he  is 
going  to  extend  it  into  the  summer- 
when  workers  are  not  needed  in  large 
parts  of  the  country  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems in  this  vital  field— by  recruitino; 
football  players  to  handle  perishable 
crops  throughout  the  Nation. 

How  fantastic,  how  irresponsible,  how 
ridiculous  can  the  man  be  to  offer 
this  as  a  solid,  serious  solution  for  the 
picking  of  a  crop  which  last  year  brought 
into  the  Nation  194,000  Mexicans  in  the 
West,  approximately  20.000  West  Indians 
in  the  East,  plus  a  number  from  Cana- 
da—although I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  the  number,  except  that  the 
potato  industry  in  Maine  reports  it  alone 
uses  5.000.  and  the  lumber  and  pulp  in- 
dusti-y  report  that  it  uses  from  2,500  to 
5,000. 

With  this  problem  continuing  through- 
out the  year  how  can  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  expect  to  solve  it  in 
any  appreciable  degree  with  a  handful  of 
football  players  during  the  3  summer 
months  that  they  are  out  of  school? 

There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of 
the  impracticality  of  the  man,  and  those 
who  advise  him,  than  this  well-meaning 
but  particularly  ridiculous  proposal. 


Mr.  President,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  which  has  been  one  of  the  two 
papers  in  our  State  which  has  fre- 
quently, though  not  always,  sympathized 
with  Secretary  Wirtz'  program,  has  pub- 
lished an  article  on  this  very  matter  of 
the  use  of  young  men,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Wirtz  Pushing  Plan  To  Let  Slum 
Youths  Harvest  Crops,"  of  May  9,  1965, 
special  to  the  Times  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  datelined  Washington.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wirtz  Pushing  Plan  To  Let  Slum  Youths 
Harvest  Crops 
Washington.— The   Labor   Department   is 
completing  plans  for  programs  that  will  send 
slum  youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
Into  the  fields  this  summer  to  harvest  crops. 
The   programs  have  been  the   subject  of 
some    controversy    within    the   Department. 
Their  critics  think  that  it  Is  pointless  to  give 
disadvantaged  youths  from  urban  slums  work 
experience  on  farms  since  the  ultimate  object 
Is  not  to  direct  them  permanently  Into  agri- 
cultural work. 

Proponents  of  the  programs  think  that 
almost  any  kind  of  work  will  be  useful  to 
teach  the  youths  what  work  Is  about.  They 
emphasize  that  the  programs  will  not  consist 
just  of  farmwork. 

First,  the  youths  will  get  4  weeks  of  pre- 
liminary basic  education  and  physical  con- 
ditioning. They  then  will  be  sent  to  farms 
to  work  for  6  to  10  weeks.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied by  counselors. 

The  youths  then  will  return  to  their  home 
cities  "for  4  more  weeks  of  training.  If 
the  programs  are  successful,  they  then  should 
be  ready  to  go  Into  regular  on-the-job  or  skill 
training  projects  sponsored  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  programs.  Dis- 
cussions are  underway  to  set  them  up 
through  about  a  dozen  agencies  which  al- 
ready are  conducting  other  Labor  Depart- 
ment programs  to  help  poor  uneducated 
young  people. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  this  seems  to  be  the  gist  of  it  as 
stated  in  one  paragraph : 

First,  the  youths  will  get  4  weeks  of  pre- 
liminary basic  education  and  physical  con- 
ditioning. 


Mr.  President,  if  a  football  player 
needs  physical  conditioning  in  order  to 
do  farmwork,  that  is  something  I  have 
not  discovered  to  date.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  I  went  immediately  from  school  into 
farmwork,  as  I  know  other  Senators 
have  done. 

Continuing  reading: 

They  then  will  be  sent  to  farms  to  work  for 
6  to  10  weeks.  They  will  be  accompanied  by 
counselors. 

Mr.  President,  the  completely  imprac- 
tical and  ridiculous  nature  of  this  whole 
idea  is  obvious  from  that  one  paragraph. 

The  next  article  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  two  suits  have  been  brought. 
I  could  place  in  the  Record,  perhaps,  20 
articles  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  report  on  it,  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  two  suits  are  pend- 
ing—as I  have  tried  to  do  already— one  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States 


and  one  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Florida. 
Temporary  restraining  orders  have  been 
issued,  and  the  hearings  on  the  tempo- 
rary injunctions,  as  I  understand,  will 
be  held  tomorrow. 

The  first  article  on  this  subject  is  en- 
titled "State  Celery  Growers  Try  Court 
Appeal,"  written  by  Todd  Persons  and 
published  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  of 
May  6, 1965. 

The  first  paragraph  states: 

Desperate  celery  growers,  watching  this 
week  while  a  million-dollar  crop  rotted  In 
the  fields,  went  to  court  on  two  fronts  here 
yesterday.  In  an  effort  to  legally  force,  where 
pleas  for  help  failed,  Labor  Secretary  WUlard 
Wlrtz  and  others  to  allow  "offshore"  labor 
to  harvest  the  perishable  vegetable. 

Mr.  President,  the  reference  to  "har- 
vest the  perishable  vegetable"  means  the 
handling  of  the  celery  cutting,  which  is 
approximately  one  quarter  of  the  entire 
persormel. 

It  goes  on  to  describe  where  the  suits 
have  been  filed,  and  makes  a  good  many 
other  comments. 
For  instance,  it  is  stated: 
The  growers,  who  between  them  own  1,750 
acres  of  celery — 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  small  matter. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  dimes,  or  single  dol- 
lars. One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  celery  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  produce— I  believe  something 
like  $400  or  $500  an  acre. 

To  continue  reading: 
claim  that  at  the  end  of  this  week,  257,000 
boxes  will  be  ready  for  harvesting. 

The  loss  of  off-shore  labov  wUl  not  help 
domestic  workers,  the  growers  claim,  despite 
Wlrtz'  contention  that  it  would  create  new 
jobs  for  American  labor. 

The  plaintiffs  cite  domestic  packers,  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers  and  other  related  hi- 
dustrles  curtailed  by  the  work  halt. 

A  Labor  Department  representative  visited 
some  of  the  growers  this  week  and  heard 
their  demands,  but  the  April  30  deadline 
remains,  claim  the  plaintiffs. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  Senators  may  see  that 
we  are  merely  reporting  what  has 
happened.  ^^        ..  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel, 

May  6. 1965] 

State  Celery  Growers  Try  Court  Appeal 


(By  Todd  Persons) 

Desperate  celery  growers,  watching  this 
week  while  a  million-dollar  crop  rotted  In 
the  fields,  went  to  court  on  two  fronts  here 
yesterday,  in  an  effort  to  legally  force,  where 
pleas  for  help  failed.  Labor  Secretary  WU- 
la-d  Wirtz  and  others  to  allow  'offshore 
labor  to  harvest  the  perishable  vegetable. 

One  petition  filed  in  Federal  court  by  10 
south-central  Florida  celery  growers  asks 
that  Wlrtz  be  temporarily  restrained  from 
preventing  alien  labor  from  working  the 
Selds  In  May  and  June. 

A  hearing  Is  scheduled  at  8:30  this  morn- 
ing   before    Federal    District    Judge    George 

A  second  petition,  also  filed  by  the  10th, 
was  lodged  In  circuit  court  against  the  Flor- 
ida Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  and  two 
offshore  labor  organizations  and  asks  the 
court  to  delay  the  return  of  the  Bahamian 
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and  West  Indian  laborers,  more  than  500 
strong,  to  their  native  Islands  until  the  Fed- 
eral court  decides  their  right  to  work  here. 

No  date  has  been  set  on  this  suit,  assigned 
to  Judge  George  Adams. 

The  growers  claim  the  92  million  loss 
would  be  "catastrophic"  on  the  Everglades 
area,  motherlode  of  the  State's  huge  celery 
crop. 

Both  suits  claim  that  offshore  labor  is 
generally  used  to  bolster  the  domestic  har- 
vesting crews  in  the  States  vegetable  in- 
dnsii-y. 

They  ore  assigned  at  request  of  the  In- 
dividual glowers  through  the  FPVA  and  the 
West  Indian  and  Bahamian  labor  groups,  but 
their  length  of  stay  Is  determined  by  the 
Labor  Department. 

The  L.ibor  Department,  this  year,  set  April 
30  as  the  deaUlit'.e  for  celery  cutters,  and  a 
request  by  the  growers,  through  the  FFVA 
for  an  extension  until  June  15  was  denied  by 
Wlrtz'  Department,  the  growers  claim. 

The  laborers'  visas  allow  tliem  to  remain 
in  the  country  until  Jime.  the  suits  allege, 
but  they  won't  bo  allowed  to  harvest  the 
celery. 

Meanwhile  the  crop,  which  requires  daily 
harvesting,  is  miturirg  and  past  maturing, 
and  "heroic  efforts"  by  the  growers  have 
failed  to  stop  the  daily  waste,  the  plaintiffs 
state 

Attempts  to  hire  domestic  labor  have 
failed,  because  many  will  not  do  "stoop 
labor."  many  quit  after  the  firft  day  in  the 
fields,  and  =ome  demand  cash  after  each  days 
work,  the  suit  states. 

The  growers,  wh.o  between  them  own  1,750 
acres  of  celery  claim  that  at  the  end  of  this 
week.  257.000  boxes  will  be  ready  for  har- 
vestmg. 

The  loss  of  offshore  Ir.bor  will  not  help 
domestic  workers,  the  growers  claim,  despite 
Wirtz"  contention  that  It  would  create  new 
Jobs  for  American  labor. 

The  plantiffs  cite  domestic  p.-'.ckers,  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers,  and  other  related  In- 
dustries curtailed  by  the  work  halt. 

A  Labor  Department  representative  visited 
some  of  the  growers  this  week  and  heard 
their  demands,  but  the  April  30  deadline  re- 
mains, claim  the  plaintiffs. 

The  trrowers  filing  the  suits  are  Chase 
Glades  Farms,  Inc.,  Sanford;  A.  Duda  &■  Sons 
Cooperative  Arsoclation.  Oviedo;  Vander- 
grlft- Williams  Farms,  Inc.,  Pahokee:  S.  N. 
Knight  &  Son  Cooperative.  Chamblee  Farms. 
Inc..  A.  J.  Sullivan  of  Florida,  Inc..  Sam 
Sentcr  Farms.  Wedgworth  Farms,  Inc.,  all 
of  Belle  Glade;  Billy  Rogers  Farm,  South 
Bav:  and  C.  A.  Thomas.  Lake  Harbor. 

Both  suits  were  filed  here  locally  by  Or- 
lando attorney  M.  W.  Wells. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hap- 
pen to  knon-  the  two  .iudgps  affected.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anythine;  I  could  say 
would  influence  them.  I  would  not  say 
anything  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  an 
effort  to  influence  them.  Having  been  a 
judge  myself.  I  would  depply  resent  it, 
if  I  were  one  of  them,  if  any  such  at- 
tempt were  made.  However.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  story,  to  show 
that  the  celery  crowcrs  are  so  distressed 
at  what, has  happened  to  them  that  they 
have  raised  their  own  money,  hired  able 
and  expensive  counsel,  and  have  gone  to 
suit  in  the  two  matters  which  I  have 
mentioned,  not  in  an  effort  to  accom- 
plish something  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  but  in  an  effort  to  hold  the  matter 
up  for  2.  3,  or  4  weeks  in  the  ca.se  of  550 
laborers  in  the  celery  fields  alone,  who 
are  a  key  part  of  their  field  harvesting 
personnel. 

I  say  again  what  I  said  a  wh^ie  ago, 
that  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
faiTn  producers  knows  how  much  they 


dislike  courts,  how  much  they  dislike  put- 
ting their  good  money  into  the  expense 
of  a  court  action,  and  how  much  they 
must  have  suffered  intensely  before  they 
would  raise  the  necessary  thousands  of 
dollars  required  to  bring  these  two  suits. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  article  is  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Orlando  Sen- 
tinel, entitled  "Judge  Young's  Offshore 
Labor  Rule."  of  May  8,  1965. 

Judge  Young  is  the  presiding  district 
judge  of  the  United  States  in  that  area. 
I  read  one  paragraph  which  states  what 
the  judge  did: 

The  judge  has  ordered  U.S.  Labor  Secretary 
Willard  Wirtz  and  his  department  not  to  try 
to  keep  imported  labor  out  of  the  celery  fields 
where  they  are  badly  needed  to  harvest  the 
ripe  $2  million  crop. 

As  a  result  of  the  judge's  ruling  it  Is  likely 
that  the  offshore  workers  will  be  allowed  to 
work  In  the  fields  at  least  until  June  15,  the 
date  their  contracts  and  visas  expire. 

I  doubt  seriously  if  that  is  a  proper 
construction  of  the  first  order  entered. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
matter  will  come  up  for  hearing  on  a 
temporary  injunction  later  this  week, 
which  I  understand  is  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Judge  Young's  Offshore  Labor  Rule 

Fast  and  proper  action  by  Federal  District 
Judge  George  C.  Young  has  saved  the  day 
for  Florida  celery  growers,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. 

The  Judge  has  ordered  U.S.  Labor  Secretary 
Willard  Wirtz  and  his  Department  not  to 
try  to  keep  Imported  labor  out  of  the  celery 
fields  where  they  are  badly  needed  to  harvest 
the  ripe  52  million  crop. 

As  a  result  of  the  Judge's  ruling  It  is  likely 
that  the  offshore  workers  will  be  allowed  to 
work  In  the  fields  at  least  until  June  15, 
the  date  their  contracts  and  visas  expire. 

If  everything  works  out  as  anticipated, 
the  celery  crop,  as  well  as  the  citrus  crop, 
will  pretty  well  be  taken  care  of  for  this 
season. 

But  there's  always  other  ones  ahead,  and 
in  view  of  the  Federal  Government's  present 
attitude,  growers  and  farmers  cannot  be  as- 
sured they  can  obtain  enough  help  to  har- 
vest their  cropr.. 

The  La'oor  Department  wants  growers  to 
u~e  domestic  l^clp.  but  many  domestic^  have 
proved  shiftless  and  unreliable.  The  Labor 
Department  has  done  little  to  recruit  and 
train  po'^ential  workers,  and  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  guarantee  a  steady  supply  of  able 
hands. 

It  is  time  Congrers  took  a  hand  In  this 
matter.  A  bill  permitting  State  agricultural 
departments  to  import  workers  when  the  need 
can  be  shown  would  be  a  progressive  step. 

Such  a  bill  could  also  put  the  respon- 
sibility for  recruiting  and  training  domestic 
farmworkers  on  the  Labor  Department. 

Some  such  legislation  Is  needed  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  annual  hassle  over  farm  labor 
and  are  to  protect  our  farmers  apalnst  huge 
crop  losses. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  last  part  of  my  statement 
is  probably  the  most  important  part,  in 
some  ways,  because  it  reflects  the  at- 
titude of  the  Packer  which  I  have  always 
regarded  as  the  leading  voice  among 
agricultural  journals.  This  article  takes 
the  title  "What  Others  Say — And  the 
King  Cheered."    It  is  written  as  a  fable. 


but  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  need  wonder 
wh?.t  the  details  are  to  which  reference 
is  made.    It  reads: 

|From  the  Packer,  May  8,  1965] 
Wh.^t  Others  Say— And  the  King  Cheered 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  a  lot  of 
growers  and  shippers  In  California  who  de- 
cided that  It  would  be  nice  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent's subjects  fine  strawberries  and  over  the 
years  they  did  so  with  a  gross  of  around 
$50  million. 

And  there  was  dancing  in  the  streets  as 
the  good  people  saw  how  well  the  straw- 
berries were  grown  and  packed.  These  loyal 
subjects  were  using  some  workers  from  a 
foreign  land  whose  main  trouble  was  that 
they  were  competent  In  their  work.  There 
were  also  some  local  townspeople  who  worked 
very  well  and  were  always  given  preference 
in  the  Jobs  and  everjone  was  happy,  and 
eating  fine  straw-^crrles  and  eventually  these 
growers  were  sending  their  fruit  all  over  the 
world. 

Then  the  national  legislature  decided  that 
the  growers  were  responsible  for  all  the  hor- 
rid unemployment  in  the  land  and  they  told 
the  workers  from  a  foreign  land  not  to  come; 
that  the  growers  would  have  to  use  workers 
from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  thus 
kill  three  birds  with  one  stone  (the  third  one 
was  tlie  growers! . 

Whether  this  labor  was  competent  or  not, 
did  not  occur  to  anyone  in  the  cloistered  hnlls 
of  the  country's  Capitol.  The  elders  decided 
If  a  man  had  two  arms  and  two  legs  that 
would  make  him  a  berry  picker.  But  It  was 
found  that  even  men  with  two  arms  and 
two  legs  didn't  like  this  sort  of  work  too 
much  and  only  a  small  percentage  applied. 

And  then  a  king  appeared.  It  was  King 
Willard  I,  a  well-mannered  and  sincere  king, 
indeed,  and  under  each  arm  he  carried  a  roll 
of  parchment,  one  was  what  he  called  a 
Mandate  and  which  he  quoted  at  length,  and 
the  other  was  a  very  precious  document 
called  a  Criteria.  These  he  waved  hither  and 
yon  and  not  only  that  but  he  traveled  hither 
and  yon  with  his  entourage,  happily  smiling 
at  both  the  good  housing  and  the  br.d  hous- 
ing and  saying  because  of  his  Great  Mandate 
and  his  Great  Criteria  many,  many  of  the 
loyal  subjects  were  working  if  not  a  whole 
day  then  at  least  a  couple  of  hours;  if  not 
well,  then  just  badly,  but  working,  and  the 
Great  Problem  was  being  solved. 

Then  he  was  whisked  back  to  the  Capitol 
ou  his  magic  carpet  which  couldn't  compare 
to  the  magic  of  the  Criteria.  And  then,  for- 
soot'n.  the  weather  in  the  far  province  of 
California  became  very  hot — something  It 
has  be^n  doing  off  and  on  for  lo,  these  many 
centuries.  And  there  was  a  great  hue  and 
cry  in  the  land.  And  many  workers  did  not, 
indeed,  like  to  work  in  the  heat.  And  the 
berries  and  the  asparagus  would  not  stop 
growing  to  wait  for  enough  workers  of  which 
there  weren't  any  more  regardless. 

So  a  royal  panel  of  Thinkers  was  convened 
and  decreed  yes,  yes.  these  growers  must  have 
workers  and  althotigh  the  need  was  for 
around  15.000  right  now.  they  felt  that  some- 
thing like  2,5C0  -should  be  enough  to  help 
the  loyal  grov;ers,  but  only  in  two  places 
cou'.d  they  be  used  and  If  the  strawberries 
got  overripe  and  the  lemons  got  overbig, 
and  the  arparagus  went  to  seed,  the  growers 
should  foel  that  they  were  a  part  of  a  Great 
Social  Experiment  in  which  you  solve  the 
royal  problem  by  creating  two  where  only 
one  existed  before. 

And  all  over  the  now  sorrowing  land  there 
was  a  feeling  of  patriotism  and  massive 
frustration  and  so  many  growers  watching 
their  crops  do  their  part  for  Unemployment 
were  heard  to  ."^uggest  that  the  King  could 
take  his  Great  Mandate  and  take  his  Great 
Criteria  and  *   •   *  live  happily  ever  after. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  humorous 
article   comments   upon   the   ridiculous 
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aspects  of  the  situation  better  than  a 
serious  attempt  might  do.  I  therefore 
am  glad  to  have  read  it  into  the  Record. 

I  am  now  about  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Murphy],  who  can  speak 
with  much  greater  clarity  and  knowledge 
about  the  problems  which  are  just  begin- 
ning to  bear  down  on  his  State  than  I 
can.  Before  he  begins  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  great  as  my  State  of 
Florida  is  in  agriculture — we  produce 
about  $1  billion  worth  of  products  a 
year — the  Senator's  State  produces 
about  $3.5  billion  worth,  and  his  State 
produces  food  which  is  consumed  in  this 
Nation  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
When  a  crisis  begins  seriously  to  affect 
food  production  in  that  great  State,  It 
is  the  business  of  every  citizen  in  the 
Nation  and  the  critical  and  serious  busi- 
nors  of  those  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distingui.shed  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  kind  remarks  and  for  his 
very  lucid  and  explicit  presentation  of 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  today.  I 
have  lived  for  more  than  a  half  century 
in  this  great  Republic  of  ours,  and  I 
have  watched  a  number  of  performances 
for  30  years,  but  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  confused  and  tragic  approach  to  any 
subject  which  has  to  do  with  the  public 
welfare,  as  the  performance  that  has 
been  provided  us  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

I  do  not  hold  him  to  bit!  me  completely 
and  entirely,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  given  false  facts  at  the  out- 
set. I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
figure  that  were  sent  to  him  from 
California  were  false  figures. 

When  a  man  who  holds  an  important 
position  such  as  this  has  a  theory  which 
he  attempts  to  test  on  the  general  public, 
which  affects  the  general  welfare  of  a 
State  as  big  as  Crs.lifornia,  and  which 
has  been  fasted  and  found  wanting,  he 
must  be  certain  that  his  case  is  v.^rong. 
Once  he  knov;s  that  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take, the  intelligent  and  obvious  and 
only  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  .say,  "I  have 
made  a  mistake.  Let  us  see  how  we  can 
remedy  it." 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part 
to  try  to  follow  the  eloquent  address  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  whose  help  in  this  matter  I 
appreciate. 

About  a  year  ago,  during  a  political 
campaign  in  California,  I  began  to  talk 
about  these  things.  I  had  known  about 
the  situation  for  12  years.  It  is  not  a 
new  one  with  me.  It  is  strange  that  it 
has  not  been  stated  very  clearly.  The 
rea.son.  I  believe,  has  finally  come  to  the 
.surface. 

There  is  an  attempt  to  organize  all 
farmworkers.  Whether  this  is  right  or 
wrong  is  not  to  be  a  part  of  my  dis- 
cussion today.  However,  I  believe  that 
in  the  hope  of  organizing  all  fai'in- 
workers,  with  a  minimum  wage,  the  main 
industry  of  my  State  and  the  main  in- 
dustry of  the  State  so  ably  represented 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!  might  be  ruined  in  the  ex- 
periment. 

California  produces  25  percent  of  all 
the    vegetables    grown    in    the  *  United 


States,  $3'/2  billion  in  crops,  and  $12 
billion  indirectly  affecting  the  people  of 
the  State. 

During  the  campaign  last  year  I  pre- 
dicted that  this  would  happen  unless 
proper  steps  were  taken,  following  the 
extinction  of  Public  Law  78.  I  was  the 
first  who  said,  "Please,  Mr.  Secretary, 
implement  Public  Law  414,  the  Immigra- 
tion Act,  which  has  been  effective  in 
Florida,  and  be  ready.  You  cannot  take 
away  85,000  or  95,000  workers  and  ex- 
pect the  farmer  to  be  able  to  do  his 
work.  You  cannot  solve  this  problem 
overnight.  It  is  not  that  simple."  I 
am  amazed  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
does  not  have  experience  and  knowledge 
enough  to  realize  that. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  a  group, 
including  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  my 
friends  from  Florida,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  the  other  States  affected,  who  had 
foreseen  this  trouble  and  had  talked 
about  it  continually,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  some  impractical  and  ob- 
viously uninformed  theorists,  led  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor — and  he  must  take 
the  responsibility — who  have  asserted 
that  if  they  deny  the  admission  to  this 
country  of  farm  labor,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  hire  domestic 
laborers. 

We  have  said  continually  that  it  is  the 
choice,  the  desire  and  the  wish  of  the 
farmers  to  hire  domestic  labor,  but  we 
cannot  hire  it  when  it  is  not  available. 
We  cannot  force  men  to  do  work  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  do. 

The  experiment  has  nov/  rim  its  course, 
and  the  disaster  is  upon  us.  I  regret  to 
announce  that  events  on  California's 
farms  today  are  dramatically  and  trag- 
ically proving  the  folly  of  Mr.  Wirtz' 
theories.  The  $50  miUion  strawberry 
crop  and  the  $25  million  asparagus  crop 
are  the  first  to  suffer.  The  tomato  crop, 
which  normally  returns  $100  million,  is 
suffering  from  lack  of  labor.  It  is  the 
same  story  throughout  the  State.  What 
I  have  pointed  out  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  peak  of  the  necessity  for  labor  will 
not  be  reached  for  another  3  to  4  weeks. 
When  that  labor  is  needed,  it  will  not 
be  available.  The  delay  is  exactly  as 
other  Senators  and  I  have  predicted. 
Secretary  Wirtz  has  proved  to  be  dead 
wrong  in  saying  that  if  there  were  a 
need  for  Mexican  workers,  they  could  be 
brought  in  v.-ithin  days  or  possibly  hours. 
I  have  that  statement  in  his  testim.ony 
on  January  15  and  16.  At  that  time  I 
begged  him  at  least  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery. I  said,  "In  the  event  the  house 
catches  on  fire,  please  have  the  hose 
ready." 
He  said: 

No;  that  might  be  an  Indication  that  the 
system  was  not  going  to  work  and  would  be 
an  Invitation  for  farmers  to  relax  in  their  at- 
tempts at  recruitment. 

I  assured  the  Secretary  that  the 
farmers  have  been  recruiting  for  years. 
This  is  not  new.  The  Secretary  has 
talked  about  high  school  boys  and  girls 
working  in  the  orchards.  That  is  not 
new;  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  We  love  Warren  Spahn  in  Cali- 
fornia.   We    love    football.    We    have 


some  good  football  teams  and  some  good 
baseball  teams.  We  do  not  need  any 
professional  publicity  such  as  this.  In 
California  we  need  braceros.*  We  need 
them  not  only  today,  but  we  needed  them 
last  week  and  the  week  before. 

Governor  Brown  of  California  recently 
was  among  those  who  were  encouraging 
Secretary  Wirtz.  The  Governor  said 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  labor.  Mr. 
Tieburg  said  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  labor  in  six  or  seven  months.  That 
is  why  I  am  led  to  believe  that  possibly 
the  Secretary  v.as  misinformed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  April 
28,  entitled,  "Brown  Assails  Wirtz;  Huge 
Crop  Loss  Seen.  Labor  Secretary  Target 
of  Furious  Criticism  by  Growers,  Union 
Leaders." 

I  shall  read  only  one  paragraph: 

Tieburg  said  "millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
asparagus  and  strawberry  crops  will  be  lost," 
and  Wirtz  must  "take  the  responsibility  for 
the  losses." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brown    Assails    Wirtz;     Huge    Crop    Loss 

Seen — Labor  Secretary  Target  of  Fitrious 

Criticism  by  Growers,  Union  Leaders 
(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  was 
caught  Tuesday  in  a  crossfire  of  furious 
criticism  from  Governor  Brown,  growers  and 
union  leaders  as  a  top  State  government  of- 
ficial predicted  crop  losses  totaling  millions 
of  dollars. 

Tlie  bitter  attacks  stemmed  from  accept- 
ance by  Wirtz  of  recommendations  by  a 
special  three-member  farm  labor  panel  to 
admit  2,500  foreign  farmworkers  in  San 
Joaquin  Delta  and  Monterey  County  areas. 

Governor  Brown  told  his  press  conference 
in  Sacramento  that  the  number  is  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  State's  farm  labor 
needs,  and  that  Wirtz  delayed  far  too  long 
in  agreeing  to  even  use  the  2.500  foreign 
workers. 

Brown  then  turned  on  organized  labor  and 
angrily  declared: 

'It  is  time  for  labor  to  produce.  They 
criticized  me  and  Al  Tieburg  (State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  director ) .  Now  let 
them  put  up  or  shut  up.  They  claim  there 
are  enough  American  workers  to  do  the  Job. 

"We  want  them.  But  I  am  told  they  just 
aren't  available." 

He  said  the  asparagus  fields  "will  be  a 
mess"  by  today  because  of  the  labor  short- 
ages, 

Tiebtirg  said  "millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
asparagus  and  strawberry  crops  will  be  lost." 
and  Wlrtz  must  "take  the  responsibility  for 
the  losses." 

Jack  Bias,  manager  of  the  Growers  Farm 
Labor  Association,  said  the  decision  by  the 
Secretary  to  follow  the  panel  recommenda- 
tions must  be  reconsidered  at  once,  and  the 
number  to  be  admitted  "are  only  token  of 
relief." 

Similar  complaints  and  attacks  on  the  al- 
leged inadequacy  of  the  number  of  foreign 
workers  came  from  other  growers,  including 
Bill  Duarte.  manager  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Farm  Production  Association. 

But  the  counterattack  was  even  stronger 
verbally. 

State  AFL-CIO  Executive  Secretary  Thomas 
L.  Pitts  said  the  panel  recommendations  con- 
stituted "the  shabbiest  sort  of  a  whitewash 
Job,  and  an  attempt  to  cover  up  a  complete 
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capitulation  to  the  corporate  farm  and  bank- 
ing Interests  which  have  long  made  a  prac- 
tice of  profiteering  on  the  perpetuation  of 
poverty  among  farmworkers." 

And  W.  S.  Bassett.  head  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO, 
called  the  decision  to  admit  2,500  foreign 
workers  for  the  first  time  since  the  old 
bracero  program  died  December  31  "a  sad, 
far-reaching  retreat." 

The  fight  on  the  farm  labor  Issue  between 
Governor  Brown  and  the  unions  could  spill 
over  into  the  gubernatorial  election  race, 
but  so  far  none  of  the  disputants  Involved 
have  talked  directly  about  the  political  Im- 
plications. 

PROBE    DEM.'VNDED 

Bassett.  Pitts  and  Al  Green,  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, demanded  an  investigation  of  alleged 
violations  of  minimum  wages  and  working 
condition  standards  which  growers  must 
offer  Americans  before  they  can  be  eligible 
to  use  foreign  workers. 

Pitts  and  Green  said  the  unions  offered  to 
provide  hundreds  of  American  farm  workers, 
but,  Pitts  said,  "the  growers  spurned  our 
offer.     No  growers,  not  one,  rose  to  accept." 

The  growers  insist  they  don't  want  to  take 
crews  of  union  farm  workers,  preferring  to 
place  individual  workers.  The  unions  be- 
lieve the  argument  is  used  to  avoid  labor 
organizing,  but  that  in  any  case  there  are 
many  Americans  who  have  been  seeking 
farm  Jobs  and  are  refused. 

Pitts  also  denounced  the  panel  Itself, 
which  includes  its  chairman,  Benjamin 
Aaron,  law  professor  and  director  of  UCLA's 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations;  Daniel  G. 
Aldrich.  Jr.,  chancellor  of  UC  at  Irvine  and 
former  dean  of  agriculture  for  the  entire 
university,  and  Arthur  Ross,  business  ad- 
ministration professor  at  Berkeley  and  for- 
mer director  of  the  Industrial  Relations  In- 
stitute there. 

PITTS  R.\PS  P.\NEL 

Pitts  said  the  panel  wcs  "essentially  a 
patsy,  to  take  some  heat  off  some  adminis- 
tration officials  under  pressure  from  the  big- 
money  Interest  of  corporate  agriculture." 

Pitts  said  Wlrtz  "slapped  together  a  panel 
of  men  regarded  as  educators  and  relied  on 
them  to  make  a  determination  that  spits  in 
the  eye  of  the  economic  facts  that  there 
will  be  ample  farm  labor  If  growers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  wages  more  nearly  approaching 
U.S.  standards. 

"Wirtz  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
promoting  this  panel  for  engineering  its  re- 
port, and  for  not  having  the  gumption, 
decency,  and  fundamental  Integrity  to  at 
least  Insist  that  his  own  department  regula- 
tions on  minimum  standards  be  met,"  Pitts 
declared. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  learned  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  just  created  a  special  28-man 
task  force  to  Investigate  wages  and  working 
conditions  to  make  certain  growers  are  In 
compliance  before  they  will  be  allowed  to 
use  the  foreign  workers. 

The  panel  recommendation  that  1,500 
Mexican  nationals  be  brought  In  to  help  In 
the  harvert  of  crops  must  await  agreement 
on  procedures  between  the  growers,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Mexican  Governments,  and 
estimates  range  from  2  to  6  weeks  on  the 
time  needed  to  actually  get  Mexicans  Into 
California. 

Tleburg  said  the  State  Is  recommending 
growers  cooperate  In  the  formation  Immedi- 
ately of  a  "Save  the  crop  corps." 

This  Is  needed  to  help  alleviate  the  crop 
losses  "which  will  surely  run  Into  the  mil- 
lions," he  said. 

"We  hope  to  recruit  men,  women,  and 
youngsters  who  can  work  on  weekends  and 
after  school  on  weekdays,  and  to  follow 
through  on  a  plan  to  allow  early  parole  for 
men  in  prison  honor  camps  who  want  to 
do  farmwork." 


Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  Senator 
George  MtTRPHY,  Republican,  of  California, 
commended  Wlrtz  and  the  panel  of  advisers 
for  the  decision  to  import  foreign  workers. 

Murphy,  who  has  been  sharply  critical  of 
Wirtz,  said  he  Is  "delighted"  that  the  certifi- 
cation of  foreign  workers  includes  Japanese 
already  In  California,  and  that  he  hopes  the 
panel  acted  In  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
in  my  hand  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Herald  Examiner  of  Los  Angeles 
dated  April  29.  The  title  of  the  editorial 
is  "Deadly  Deed  Is  Done." 

That  editorial  states  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

California  grower  groups  and  State  Em- 
ployment Director  Albert  Tleburg  charge 
that  the  Federal  Government's  action  has 
now  come  "too  little  and  too  late." 

The  editorial  states  further — 

The  State  employment  director  criticized 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  because  he  said 
Wlrtz  had  waited  "until  the  last  minute" 
to  grant  permission  to  Import  braceros. 

The  Secretary  granted  the  permission. 
Those  people  met  with  the  Secretary's 
criteria.  They  lived  up  to  every  specifi- 
cation that  he  had  ordei-ed,  including  the 
questionable  right  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  set  wage  rates,  in  which  he  dis- 
criminated against  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia. They  agreed  to  pay  $1.40  an  hour 
and  to  do  everything  else  that  he  asked. 

Last  Thursday  men  came  to  my  office. 
The  meetings  to  set  up  the  machinery  to 
bring  in  Mexicans  started  on  Friday. 

As  of  today,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the 
men  attending  those  meetings,  a  man 
from  the  great  State  of  Colorado,  where 
braceros  are  used  in  the  thinning  of  the 
sugarbeet  crop,  that  they  are  having 
trouble.  The  Mexicans  do  not  want  to 
make  the  agreement  for  only  1,500  work- 
ers, which  is  all  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  authorized.  That  is  as  ridiculous  as 
everything  else  he  has  done.  Fifteen 
hundred  workers  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  and  the  Secretary  knows  it.  He 
has  the  work  programs.  We  can  use 
6,000  workers  in  California  right  now; 
and  1.500  workers  will  not  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  Mexican  Government  to 
set  up  the  necessary  machinery.  There 
again  we  are  stymied,  and  the  farmers  in 
my  State  of  California  arc  losing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  while 
this  nonsense,  this  ridiculous  drama,  is 
carried  on.  For  what  purpose  I  do  not 
know. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  th's  point  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Deadly  Deed  Is  Done 
On  April  8  In  an  editorial  we  stated: 
"The  tough,  unswerving  decision  of  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  against  the 
hiring  of  supplemental  Mexican  bracero  labor 
to  harvest  California  crops,  and  the  crops  of 
other  States,  apparently  is  not  going  to  be 
changed  Until  many  of  these  crops  have  been 
destroyed." 

Apparently,  we  were  not  far  from  WTong. 
Mr.  Wlrtz'  floundering  around  In  a  serious 
economic  agricultural  crisis  has  resulted  in 
the   supreme  penalty. 

Mr.  Wirt^  has  dlllled  and  dallied  Into  the 
final  week  of  AprU.  Finally,  he  has  an- 
nounced that  California  grower  groups  will 


be  given  some  slight  permission  to  use  bra- 
ceros. 

But  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  delay? 

California  grower  groups  and  State  em- 
ployment director  Albert  Tleburg  charge  that 
the  Federal  Government's  action  has  now 
come  "too  little  and  too  late." 

Employment  Director  Tieburg  said  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  asparagus  fields  already  are 
In  a  mess  because  of  the  hot  weather  and 
lack  of  sufficient  labor  for  which  the  growers 
have  been  pleading.  He  said  this  labor  short- 
age already  had  caused  a  tremendous  loss  for 
asparagus  growers  and  that  unless  labor  Is 
provided  quickly  for  the  strawberry  crops 
In  the  Salinas  area  they  also  will  be  im- 
periled. 

The  State  employment  director  criticized 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  because  he  said 
Wlrtz  had  waited  "until  the  last  minute"  to 
grant  permission  to  Import  braceros. 

The  Farm  Production  Association  said 
Wlrtz  should  have  given  his  permission  for 
the  Importation  of  braceros  a  month  ago.  He 
said  the  present  situation  Is  catastrophic, 
that  thousands  of  dollars  In  crops  are  being 
lost  right  now  and  many  more  thousands  will 
be  lost,  because  of  the  lack  of  farm  labor. 

And  what  of  these  crops  that  are  lost  or 
destroyed?  Well,  none  of  them  will  ever 
appear  on  California  or  other  widespread 
national  vegetable  markets. 

This  win  create  not  only  heavy  market 
shortages  and  wipe  out  an  important  part  of 
California's  agricultural  economy  this  year, 
but  It  also  will  ruin  many  farmers  this  year. 
It  probably  will  cast  a  long  shadow  upon  the 
future  vegetable  farming  of  this  entire  State. 

Mr.  Wirtz  probably  Is  resting  comfortably 
at  home  and  won't  have  to  worry.  He  prob- 
ably has  all  the  vegetables  he  needs  right 
now, 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
in  my  hand  also  an  article  entitled  "Tie- 
burg Cites  Worker  Lack  for  Disaster  of 
Ben-y  Loss."  published  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  on  May  1. 

In  part  the  article  states — 

State  Director  of  Employment  Albert  B. 
Tleburg  today  said  due  to  a  lack  of  com- 
petent pickers  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
disaster  losses  In  the  &ilinas  Valley  straw- 
berry crop  this  year. 

Tieburg  described  it  as  "A  wasteful, 
needless  disaster." 

The  article  further  states — 

"They're  paying  SI. 40  an  hour  instead  of 
the  $1  they  paid  braceros,"  he  said.  "The 
camps  are  spotless,  the  food  is  e.scellent  and 
the  supervision  Is  good  but  the  workers  won't 
stay." 

The  article  further  states — 

We'll  be  fortunate  If  we  get  any  braceros 
before  the  last  week  in  May. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tieburg  Cites  Worker  Lack  for  "Disaster" 
OF  Berry  Loss 

State  Director  of  Employment  Albert  B. 
Tleburg  today  said  due  to  a  lack  of  com- 
petent pickers  there  Is  no  way  to  prevent  dis- 
astrous losses  In  the  Salinas  Valley  straw- 
berry crop  this  year. 

Tleburg  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  area 
to  describe  what  he  had  seen  as  "a  wasteful, 
needless  disaster." 

The  director  visited  the  2,000-acre  Salinas 
Strawberry  Growers  patch  and  found  that 
only  900  acres  had  been  picked. 

"On  1,100  acres  not  a  plant  had  been 
touched,"  he  said.     "They  were  Just  loaded 
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vrith  berries  and  already  more  than  half  of 
them  were  rotten. 

"They  needed  3,000  workers  and  they  had 
300.  It  Just  makes  you  sick  to  see  this  kind 
of  waste." 

seek  workers 

Tieburg  said  an  Intensive  effort  will  be 
made  In  the  Salinas  Valley  to  get  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  Into  the  fields  in  an  attempt 
to  save  at  least  part  of  the  crop. 

"Civic  organizations  In  the  area  will  be 
contacted  and  asked  for  help,"  he  said,  and 
officials  at  nearby  Fort  Ord  in  Monterey 
County  will  be  asked  to  give  3-day  passes 
to  soldiers  who  volunteer  to  help  pick  the 
crops.  He  said  "schools  In  the  area  will  be 
asked  to  permit  children  with  good  grades  to 
spend  one-half  day  a  week  in  the  fields." 

"But  no  matter  how  many  pickers  they  get 
now  it's  too  late  to  prevent  tremendous 
losses,"  he  added.  "The  berries  are  ripening 
every  day  and  if  they  aren't  picked  on  the 
day  they  ripen  they  rot." 

praises  growers 

Tieburg  praised  the  growers  In  the  area  for 
the  Job  they  had  done  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
cruit domestic  workers  to  replace  the  Mexi- 
can braceros  who  picked  the  crop  last  year. 

"They're  paying  SI. 40  an  hour  instead  of 
the  SI  they  paid  braceros,"  he  said.  "The 
camps  are  spotless,  the  food  Is  excellent,  and 
the  supervision  is  good  but  the  workers  won't 
stay." 

He  said  of  1,500  pickers  recruited  by  the 
growers  since  March  15,  on?y  90  remain  on 
the  Job  today.  Asked  the  reason  for  this, 
Tieburg  replied: 

"The  work  Is  backbreaking.  You're 
stooped  over  all  day  long.  Those  who  have 
not  done  it  before  can  only  work  5  hours  a 
day  at  first  until  they  get  used  to  it." 

NO  RESPONSE 

To  add  to  the  problem.  Tieburg  noted  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  authorized  the 
importation  of  1.500  braceros  from  Me.xico 
to  help  harvest  California  crops,  but  so  far 
the  Mexican  Government  has  not  responded 
with  any  degree  of  speed. 

"We'll  be  fortunate  If  we  get  any  braceros 
before  the  last  week  In  May,"  he  said. 

He  blamed  the  delay  on  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  1,500  workers  from  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  apply.  He  also  cited  the 
"pride"  of  the  Mexican  Government  which 
does  not  wish  to  "jump  to  attention"  at  the 
conunand  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  also  an  editorial  entitled 
"Consumer  Real  Loser"  published  in  the 
Press-Telegram  of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
issue  of  April  29,  in  which  the  statement 
is  made — 

"It  is  time  for  labor  to  produce,"  said 
Brown.  They  criticized  me  and  Al  Tieburg. 
Now  let  them  put  up  or  shut  up.  They 
claim  there  are  enough  American  workers  to 
do  the  Job.  We  want  them.  But  I  am  told 
they  Just  aren't  available." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consumer  Re.*l  Loser 

Someone  who  didn't  even  participate 
stands  to  be  the  big  loser  In  the  debate  which 
raged  this  week  on  the  question  of  using 
foreign  farmworkers  to  harvest  California 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

That  someone  is  the  housewife.  She  will 
get  hit  by  higher  prices  In  the  grocery  market 
if,  as  State  Employment  Director  Al  Tieburg 
predicts,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  produce 


rots  on  the  ground  because  of  the  lack  of 
farm  labor. 

Tieburg's  prediction  followed  a  decision  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  to  permit 
a  very  limited  number  of  foreign  farmwork- 
ers to  come  In  and  pick  the  crops.  The  de- 
cision appears  to  be  a  matter  of  too  little 
and  too  late. 

Wirtz  now  finds  himself  In  the  middle  of  a 
crossfire  of  criticism  from  Governor  Brown, 
organized  labor,  and  the  growers.  An  op- 
ponent of  the  principle  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, Wirtz  gave  only  grudging  permission 
for  2,500  foreign  workers  to  harvest  the  as- 
paragus and  strawberry  crops.  This  won 
him  no  favor  among  union  leaders,  who 
contend  that  domestic  labor  can  do  the  work, 
or  with  the  growers  or  the  Governor,  who 
accuse  Wlrtz  of  halfway  measures. 

With  unusual  and  admirable  firmness, 
Governor  Brown  slapped  both  Wlrtz  and  the 
union  leaders — Wlrtz  for  taking  inadequate 
action,  and  the  union  leaders  for  failing  to 
provide  the  labor  they  say  Is  available.  "It 
Is  time  for  labor  to  produce,"  said  Brown. 
"They  criticized  me  and  Al  Tleburg.  Now  let 
them  put  up  or  shut  up.  They  claim  there 
are  enough  American  workers  to  do  the  Job. 
We  want  them.  But  I  am  told  they  Just 
aren't  available." 

Apparently  they  aren't,  for  crops  are  rot- 
ting on  the  ground  and  plantings  of  some 
crops  have  been  sharply  curtailed  because 
there  is  no  assurance  that  labor  will  be  avail- 
able. This  means  that  the  shopper  in  the 
grocery  store  will  end  up  mad  at  Wirtz,  too. 

The  Secretary,  who  has  been  at  the  same 
time  arbitrary  and  vacillating  about  a  situ- 
ation which  he  really  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand, ends  up  satisfying  nobody  or  solving 
anything.  As  the  man  with  the  authority, 
he  wins  the  debate,  but  In  a  broader  sense 
he  also  loses  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Scandal  of  Rotting  Crops,"  published  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  issue  of 
May  5.  A  paragraph  of  that  editorial 
reads  as  follows : 

The  critical  farm  labor  shortage  has  al- 
ready made  damaging  inroads  on  tlie  aspara- 
gus crop  in  the  Stockton  area  and  the  straw- 
berry crop  at  Salinas.  Without  adequate 
labor,  the  damage  will  Increase  progressively 
as  harvest  deadlines  approach  for  other  crops 
all  over  the  State,  with  a  peak  in  early 
autumn. 

That  is  the  situation  from  now  to 
November  in  those  areas  about  which 
I  am  speaking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Scandal  of  Rotting  Crops 

California's  next  and  Imminent  major 
political  issue  may  be  boiling  up  apace  in 
the  accumulating  food  crop  spoilage  in  the 
State's  spreading  acreage  of  unharvested 
fields. 

If  Governor  Brown  and  his  administration, 
and  the  California  congressional  delegation, 
nre  not  aware  of  this  swiftly  developing  fact, 
they  arc  less  astute  than  we  think. 

"Tlie  critical  farm  labor  shortage  has  al- 
ready made  damaging  inroads  on  the  aspara- 
gus crop  in  the  Stockton  area  and  the  straw- 
berry crop  at  Salinas.  Without  adequate 
labor,  the  damage  will  increase  progressively 
as  harvest  deadlines  approach  for  other 
crops  all  over  the  State,  with  a  peak  In  early 
autumn. 

The  abrupt  ending  of  the  bracero  (Mexican 
labor)   program  touched  off  the  crisis.    Tlie 


reasonable  and  mandatory  solution  was  to 
establish  an  emergency  foreign  labor  reserve 
to  bridge  the  gap.  as  Governor  Brown  urged. 
But  the  politicians  temporized. 

The  same  U.S.  Public  Law  414  that  permits 
foreign  entertainers  (Richard  Burton  and 
the  Beatles)  to  work  here  should  have  been 
invoked  to  save  California's  ripening  and 
now  rotting  crops.  That  was  not  done.  Very 
little — certainly  not  enough — was  done.  So 
now  we  have  the  State's  richest  food  crops 
going  progressively  and  deplorably  down  the 
drain. 

Politicians  may  be  s\ire  they  are  running 
Into  a  storm  over  this  situation.  Farming 
is  California's  No.  1  indtistry.  Most  other 
Industries  are  vitally  linked  to  farming.  All 
economic  Indexes  reflect  the  good  or  bad 
health  of  agriculture. 

The  time  left  for  effective  political  action 
Is  short.  The  Governor,  the  Congressmen, 
the  whole  body  of  responsible  political  lead- 
ership, should  concentrate  on  two  main 
channels  of  action.  A  prompt  meeting  of 
minds  between  the  United  States  and  Mexi- 
can Governments  should  be  sought  on  at 
least  a  temporary  renewal  of  farm  labor  con- 
tracts. The  second  point  of  concentration 
should  be  on  breaking  down  the  reluctance 
of  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  to  let  enough  Mexi- 
can workers  Into  California  in  time  to  save 
the  remaining  food  crops  from  dying  un- 
harvested In  the  fields. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  also  an  editorial  entitled 
"Farm.  Aid — Too  Little  Too  Late,"  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  on 
April  28.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Aid — Too  LrriLE  Too  Late 

Labor  Secret.iry  Wirtz  has  come  tardily  to 
a  recognition  that  California  food  growers 
have  emergency  need  this  year  for  supple- 
mentary foreign  farm  v^•orkers  (Mexican 
braceros) . 

But  his  reluctant  decision  permitting  Im- 
portation of  1.500  braceros.  plus  1.000  Japa- 
nese and  Filipino  nationals  already  in  the 
State,  for  emergency  harvest  labor  in  the 
Stockton  and  Salinas  areas  is  too  little  and 
too  late. 

San  Joaquin  asparagus  growers  have  al- 
ready suffered  severe  and  irrecoverable  losses. 
Wirtz  could  have  prevented  that  disaster  by 
acting  sooner,  and  by  letting  enough  workers 
come  in  to  save  the  crop. 

Salinas  strawberry  growers  are  confronting 
a  similar  disaster,  against  which  the  Wirtz 
decision  is  only  a  half  measure.  State  Em- 
ployment Director  Tieburg  says  at  least  3.500 
braceros  are  needed  for  the  strawberry  har- 
vest. 

Wirtz  has  shown  willingness  to  yield  to 
abtmdant  proof  that  an  agricultural  labor 
shortage  exists.  If  he  has  learned  that  lesson 
sufficiently  he  will  move  in  time  to  give  prg- 
ducers  of  other  major  food  crops  enough 
workers  to  handle  oncoming  harvests  without 
the  killing  delays  experienced  by  asparagus 
and  strawberry  growers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  the  extent  that 
Wirtz  has  yielded,  those  who  persuaded  him 
to  change  his  mind  have  no  occasion  for 
smugness.  They  are  on  sharp  notice  that 
the  emergency  relief  they  seek  is  not  a  solu- 
tion of  the  farm  labor  problem.  Importation 
of  foreign  workers  Is  a  stopgap,  not  an  answer. 

There  are  answers,  good  ones.  Farm  wages 
should  be  high  enough  to  attract  domestic 
workers.  Agricultural  Slates  competitive 
with  California  should  not  have  legal  farm 
wage  scales  lower  than  California  growers  are 
allowed.  Better  housing  for  migratory  farm- 
workers and  families  is  a  social  must. 
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The  bracero  program  was  never  satisfactory. 
It  was  only  an  Inescaixvble  expedient.  Wlrta 
was  right  Ixi  yielding,  and  should  yield  more 
and  faster,  oii  the  point  of  emergency  need 
for  erarcro.-^.  He  was  right,  too.  that  the  im- 
ported worker  must  not  have  a  permanent 
place  In  tho  a!;n-lcuUural  economy. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  •'Farm  Disaster  From  Federal 
Dictation."  published  in  the  Sacramento 
Union  on  May  2:  and  an  editorial  en- 
tilled  "Wirty,'  Folly."  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin  on 
May  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Farm  Disastf.r  Prom  P'ederal  Dictation 
Will  C/nr  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz  feel  proud  now 
of  his  autocratic  abuse  of  absolute  power 
when  he  reads  that  much  of  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar Salinas  Valley  strawberry  crop  is 
being  lost  because  of  the  lack  of  labor  to 
pick  It." 

And  will  the  labor  unions  which  brought 
pressure  on  Washington  and  Sacramento 
to  end  the  bracero  program  feel  that  they 
have  benefited  anybody  if  this  crop  Is  lost, 
striking  a  sad  blow  at  California's  agricul- 
ture, causing  substantial  loss  to  many  farm- 
ers, and  depriving  workers  in  food  processing 
plants  of  their  normal  jobs? 

Liist  year,  braceros  picked  tJie  crops.  This 
yeiir.  schools  are  being  closed  half  days  to 
get  students  to  help,  housewives  and  others 
are  urged  to  assist.  Fort  Ord  was  requested 
to  give  3-day  passes  to  soldiers  who  volun- 
teered for  this  work — and  all  because  of 
arbitrary  dictation  from  Washington. 

Wirtz  cannot  use  working  conditions  as  an 
excuse  for  labor's  failure  to  live  up  to  Its 
pledges  of  providing  a  domestic  work  force. 
According  to  Albert  Tleburg.  State  employ- 
ment director.  $1.40  per  hour  is  being  of- 
fered instead  of  the  $1  rate  previously  paid 
braceros  and  "The  camps  are  spotless  and 
the  food  is  excellent." 

Tleburg.  not  normally  a  sentimental  man. 
described  the  scene  as  "sickening.  Just  heart- 
breaking." He  told  how  In  an  area  where 
30,000  crates  had  been  filled  last  year,  not  a 
berry  had  been  picked  currently — and  how 
where  they  should  have  had  3.000  workers, 
they  have  only  300. 

This  is  what  comes  of  having  Washington 
bureaucracy  set  policy  on  some  single  stand- 
ard for  all  the  country  without  regard  to 
local  conditions  and  needs.  The  same  blind 
regimentation  Invariably  results  whether  It 
is  In  connection  with  farm  problems  or 
medicare. 
»  Because  the  administration  Is  committed 
to  the  philosophy  urged  upon  It  by  the 
unions.  It  dares  not  change  now.  regardless 
how  critical  the  situation.  In  Its  Inflexi- 
bility. It  dominates  the  well-being  of  the 
States  and  of  the  people  rather  than  seek- 
ing conscientiously  to  serve  them. 

Tleburg  described  the  result  well  when  he 
said.  "In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a  wasteful, 
needless  disaster."  Citizens  concerned  with 
their  own  rights  should  arise  to  call  a  halt 
to  the  encroaching,  destructive  grab  for  still 
more  powers  by  the  Federal  Government. 

These  strawberries  might  not  be  saved 
this  year,  but  other  dis.isters  In  various 
areas  of  our  economic  and  social  system  can 
be  averted  if  the  people  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  own  fates  Instead  of  being 
beguiled  by  the  misleading  Image  of  Uncle 
Sam's  paternalism  as  an  easy  way  to  a  better 
life.  

WiRTZ'   POLLT 

The  predicted  crisis  in  California  agricul- 
ture Is  here. 


The  stubborimess  and  unwillingness  to 
listen  displayed  by  Secretary  of  Labor  WU- 
lard Wirlz  has  resulted  In  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  California 
[growers,  big  and  little  alike. 

strawberries,  asparajjus.  and  lettuce  come 
to  full  bloom  and  return  to  the  soil  for  want 
of  harvest  hands. 

It's  too  late  to  do  anything  about  this  par- 
ticular croi).  but  the  full  growing  year  Is  not 
yet  out.  Someone  In  Washington  with  In- 
iluence  over   the  Secretary  should  set   him 

right. 

It  Is  reported.  Incidentally,  that  there  Is 
no  shortage  of  bracero  labor  In  Texas. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  recite 
an  experience  that  I  had  when  I  went 
home  to  California  for  the  Easter  holi- 
day. While  I  was  there,  I  was  called  by 
some  of  the  growers  in  the  Coachella 
Valley,  which  is  in  the  southern  end  of 
the  State.     Last  year  they  did  well. 

I  went  into  the  town  of  Indio,  where 
there  are  the  largest  growers  of  tomato 
plants.  In  California  we  grow  70  per- 
cent of  all  the  tomatoes  that  are  thrown 
in  the  United  Stales.  The  tomato  crop 
is  one  of  our  largest  crops.  I  found  that 
this  year,  as  compared  to  last  year, 
tomato  planting  is  off  62  percent.  One 
of  the  biggest  growers,  a  man  who  a  year 
ago  had  3,000  acres,  is  this  year  putting 
in  250  acres.  The  banks  would  not  lend 
money  to  the  farmers  in  order  to  permit 
them  to  arrange  their  planting  until  very 
recently,  so  that  crop  is  down. 

At  the  breakfast  meeting  in  Indio 
there  was  a  farmer  who  had  120  acres 
of  white  onions.  He  tried  in  every  way 
he  could  to  get  help  to  harvest  those 
onions.  The  day  before  we  got  there  he 
plowed  under  30  acres  because  he  knew 
he  could  not  get  them  harvested  and  he 
would  lose  them. 

There  probably  will  be  no  fresh  mar- 
ket tomatoes  from  that  valley.  We  are 
now  getting  tomatoes  from  Mexico,  when 
rightfully  those  tomatoes  should  be  com- 
ing from  California  and  Arizona. 

Farm  production  that  should  right- 
fully be  in  California  and  Arizona  is  being 
moved  south  of  the  border.  The  same 
braceros  are  being  paid  $1.50  a  day.  and 
their  products  are  being  shipped  back 
into  America,  without  any  protection 
for  our  farmeis.  That  docs  not  create 
jobs  in  this  country.  It  results  in  the 
loss  of  more  payrolls  than  we  can  afford. 
Mr.  Wirtz  is  actually  creating  unemploy- 
ment. 

One  man  in  the  El  Centro  district  sent 
to  El  Paso  for  help.  He  obtained  70 
workers.  He  brought  them  from  El 
Paso  to  El  Centro  on  the  bus  at  a  cost  of 
$35  a  head.  He  fed  them  and  housed 
them.  In  the  morning,  seven  of  them 
walked  away.  After  lunch,  seven  more 
walked  away.  At  the  end  of  3  days.  7 
workers  out  of  70  remained. 

Last  weekend  I  went  to  Orange 
County.  I  saw  the  exhibition  of  plowing 
under  12  acres  of  strawberries,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  referred. 
The  man  who  planted  those  strawberries 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citi- 
zens in  the  area.  He  has  farmed  the 
land  for  10  years.  He  is  Japanese- 
American,  a  hero  veteran  of  the  Anzio 
beachhead  of  World  War  II.  He  has  a 
fine  family.  He  is  a  leader  in  the  com- 
munity. He  had  to  run  a  disc  through 
the  12  acres  because  he  could  not  get 


workers  to  harvest  his  crops.  He  has 
asked  for  workers  continually,  beginning 
in  February.  At  present  he  has  pending 
a  request  for  50  workers,  and  has  had 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
He  has  complied  with  every  one  of  the 
criteria  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
established. 

I  visited  his  labor  camp.  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  it  is  as  clean,  as  comfortable, 
and  as  attractive  a  camp  as  could  be 
ima;,'ined.  I  would  recommend  it.  Un- 
fortunately, the  camp  that  the  .Secietary 
of  Labor  saw  when  he  visited  California 
was  a  camp  operated  by  the  county.  Un- 
fortunately, his  guides  took  him  to  see 
a  camp  that  was  in  bad  condition.  They 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain  to 
him  the  kind  of  camp  it  was.  It  was 
not  a  camp  operated  by  the  growers.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  a.sked.  he 
would  have  found  out  what  he  was  look- 
ing at. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.     The  Senator  spoke  of 
a  farmer-veteran.    Did  he  ever  get  the 
labor  he  requested? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No.  I  watched  him 
plow  up  12  acres  of  strawberries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Did  the  employment 
service  ever  furnish  him  any  labor? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  employment  serv- 
ice told  him  and  told  four  other  growers 
in  the  area  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  the  farmers  in  Orange  County  or 
Los  Angeles  County  ever  get  any  bra- 
ceros. I  did  not  see  that  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  that 
is  what  four  of  the  farmers  were  told. 

The  people  from  the  town  went  there, 
and  they  benefited.  I  saw  one  woman 
and  two  little  girls  go  out  with  a  big  oil 
drum  filled  with  the  most  beautiful 
strawberries.  So  there  was  not  a  total 
loss. 

But  the  people  there  are  not  joking. 
This  is  a  disaster.  They  have  no  way  to 
recoup.  This  crop  has  gone,  and  they 
cannot  get  it  back. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said, 
this  is  not  easy  work. 

On  Saturday  last.  I  went  to  Salinas, 
where  I  visited  a  strawberry  farm  of 
2,000  acres.  The  same  thing  is  happen- 
ing. The  farmers  are  losing  at  least  50 
percent  of  their  crop.  On  Saturday 
morning,  about  a  thousand  schoolchil- 
dren arrived.  No  one  had  said  they  were 
coining.  They  arrived  at  the  gate.  Some 
of  the  community  leaders  had  got  them 
together.  They  said  there  was  a  crisi.s. 
and  those  good  youngsters  said.  "Fine; 
we  will  go  out  and  help."  They  acted  in 
the  true  spirit  of  America.  They  went 
out  to  help.  But  by  the  time  they  were 
processed  and  had  signed  contracts,  a 
part  of  the  day  was  gone. 

When  they  started  to  pick,  they  had 
not  been  provided  w-ith  instructors,  so 
they  were  picking  only  2  boxes  in  the 
time  it  would  have  taken  an  ordinary 
worker  to  pick  10  boxes.  The  farmer  was 
losing  32  cents  on  every  box  the  children 
picked.  So  to  cut  his  costs,  he  had  to 
plow  some  of  his  crop  under. 

Then  I  learned  something  interesting. 
I  saw  a  group  of  men  working  down  a 
row.     I  spoke   with   them   at   random. 
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One  man  was  a  Negro  gentleman,  about 
my  age.  He  had  one  arm.  He  was  pick- 
ing strawberries. 

I  asked  him,  "How  are  you  getting 
along?" 

He  said,  "Fine." 

I  said,  "How  is  your  pay?  Is  it  all 
light?" 

He  said.  "Oh,  it  is  great.  I  picked  30 
boxes  yesterday  and  made  $27.  I  am 
going  to  do  better  than  that  today." 

I  said,  "Have  you  been  a  professional 
berrypicker?" 

He  said.  "No  sir;  but  I  heard  about 
this  work,  and  I  came  over  from  Bakers- 
fleld,  and  I  have  been  averaging  better 
than  $25  a  day  for  the  past  2  weeks." 

I  slopped  another  worker,  a  young  fel- 
low. By  noontime  he  had  picked  11 
boxes.     He  said  he  was  going  to  pick  22. 

Another  worker,  an  older  man,  had 
been  working  as  a  night  watchman  for  a 
gasoline  station.  He  was  making  $20  a 
day  picking  berries. 

I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been 
picking  them.    He  said.  "3  days." 

I  asked  him,  "Is  it  rough?" 

He  said,  "No.  not  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  been  working  all  my 
life." 

So  there  are  domestic  workers  who 
will  do  the  work.  But  they  are  the  ones 
who  want  to  work.  It  is  not  possible, 
by  numbers,  to  take  a  group  of  men  and 
say,  "Go  over  there  and  work,"  because 
they  will  not  do  it.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  learn  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  play  a  numbers  game  when  dealing 
with  human  beings. 

I  believe  I  know  perhaps  as  much 
about  labor  as  he  does.  I  have  been  in 
labor  unions  and  have  eaiTied  my  living 
all  my  life.  I  know  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. When  facts  stare  one  in  the 
face  a  practical  approach  must  be  used 
sooner  or  later.  That  point  has  been 
passed,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  was  picketed  at  Salinas.  Placards 
had  been  carefully  designed  for  my  per- 
sonal benefit.  I  was  supposed  to  be  sing- 
ing a  song  written  by  the  growers  or  to 
dance  to  the  music  of  the  bankers. 
Anyone  who  knows  me — and  I  am  well 
known  in  California — knows  that  I  am 
obligated  to  nobody;  that  my  concern  in 
the  Senate  is  for  the  welfare  of  the' 
State. 

Then  I  heard  a  picket  say  to  the  people 
working  in  the  field.  "Don't  pay  any 
attention  to  this  man" — I  was  not  saying 
anything — "he  came  here  to  get  you  fired, 
so  that  Mexicans  can  take  your  place." 

So  some  of  the  old  days  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild  came  back  to  my  memory. 
I  took  that  fellow  by  the  coat.  I  said 
to  him,  "Go  over  there.  You  have  told 
an  untruth  to  those  people.  You  have 
told  a  lie.    Straighten  it  out  right  now." 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  representation 
that  labor  unions  want.  That  man  had 
never  done  a  job  in  his  life.  One  could 
tell  by  looking  at  him.  He  was  out  there 
to  picket  and  to  tell  falsehoods  and  create 
trouble.  We  do  not  need  trouble.  There 
is  enough  trouble  in  the  world.  We  need 
solutions  of  these  problems,  and  we  need 
them  quickly. 

Incidentally,  in  Orange  County.  I 
walked   into  an   office  and  said,  "May 


1  see  your  pay  bills?"  I  was  given  a 
stack  and  pulled  them  out  at  random. 
The  pay  ranged  from  $1.70  to  $2.30  an 
hour. 

The  experience  with  American  work- 
ers has  been  unbelievably  bad.  I  shall 
try  to  ascertain  how  much  it  costs  in 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  recruit  the  people 
who  come,  some  of  whom  work  1  hour, 

2  hours,  or  half  a  day.  At  the  end  of  2 
weeks,  the  average  number  remaining 
is  less  than  16  percent.  Anyone  who  un- 
derstands farming  knows  that  in  the 
strawberry  season,  the  picking  is  contin- 
uous. It  is  not  only  one  crop  that  is 
picked:  the  vines  are  picked  every  4 
days.  If  the  vine  is  not  picked  every 
4  days,  it  is  ruined.  They  could  pick  on 
weekends  with  school  youngsters.  They 
would  be  glad  to  do  it.  However,  they- 
lo.se  30  percent,  if  they  have  a  full  crew 
of  school  youngsters  every  weekend, 
which  they  will  not  have,  because  by 
noon,  half  of  them  have  gone  on  home. 

I  could  go  on  and  on. 

I  have  pictures  showing  the  condition 
of  the  fields.  I  have  color  photographs 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, and,  hopefully,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  These  are  pictures 
of  the  berry  fields. 

I  should  like  for  a  moment  to  discuss 
asparagus.  In  the  trade  in  California, 
asparagus  is  referred  to  as  grass.  We 
will  not  see  any  white  asparagus  this 
year.  There  were  no  braceros  or  field- 
workers  to  handle  the  asparagus  at  the 
proper  time.  The  rest  of  the  crop  is 
going  so  bad  now  that,  unfortunately, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
being  blamed.  The  people  are  now  re- 
ferring to  the  spoiled  asparagus  as 
"Johnson  grass"  in  the  whole  Sacra- 
mento Delta  Valley. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pictures  of  the 
Mussi  Bros.  Delta  Farm,  showing  285 
acres  ruined  for  1965.  Here  is  a  picture 
of  the  Zuckerman  Farm  showing  750 
acres  ruined  for  1965.  I  have  a  picture 
of  the  Zuckerman  Mandeville  Ranch 
showing  200  acres  ruined. 

On  the  Noi-man  Emerson  Ranch,  145 
acres  are  ruined.  On  the  NoiTis  & 
Logan  Ranch,  Union  Island,  265  acres  are 
ruined. 

On  the  Bill  Dinelli  land.  165  acres  are 
ruined.  On  the  Mariani  Farms.  Union 
Island,  135  acres  are  ruined. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  slight  thing 
that  has  happened  to  farming.  This  is 
the  destruction  of  an  entire  industry. 
The  farmers  are  moving  to  Mexico  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  get  accommodations. 

I  have  telegrams  that  I  should  like  to 
place  in  the  Record.  They  are  unsolic- 
ited. They  are  from  growers  and  trades 
people.  Incidentally,  at  the  breakfast 
there  was  a  man  who  operated  the  agri- 
cultural equipment  store  in  the  town  of 
Indio.  There  was  the  manager  of  the 
Newberry  store,  the  manager  of  the  in- 
dependent merchandising  store.  There 
was  a  local  banker  from  the  town. 
Growers  were  present.  There  were  18  at 
the  breakfast  in  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  I  said,  "Has 
this  affected  the  economy  of  the  town?" 
The  answer  was  that  it  had.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  stores  bought  their 
merchandise  based  on  the  number  of 


acres  planted.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
they  gage  their  buying  of  merchandise 
for  the  future. 

The  Mexican  bracero  spends  two-thirds 
of  his  money  on  merchandise  in  Califor- 
nia, and  generally  sends  one-third  of  his 
money  home. 

Those  at  the  meeting  told  me  that  the 
economy  of  their  town  is  off  38  percent 
from  last  year.  The  head  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  in  Salinas  told  me  that 
their  economy  is  at  a  dead  stop. 

No  one  knows  what  to  do.  There  are 
no  future  orders. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said,  this  extends  throughout  the  whole 
economy.  There  is  not  anyone,  includ- 
ing the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this 
room,  who  is  not  affected  by  this  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  read  a  couple  of 
these  telegrams. 

One  telegram  reads: 

San  Francisco.  Calif., 

May  8,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Personally  observed  today  1,000  acres  of 
ripe  strawberries  owned  by  Salinas  Straw- 
berries without  one  picker  in  the  field.  Agri- 
cultural E.xtension  Service  sampling  of  a  500- 
acre  unit  yesterday  showed  over  one-third  of 
the  crop  overripe  or  rotted.  This  loss  will 
Increase  each  day.  Unless  3,000  qualified 
pickers  who  will  remain  on  the  Job  are  sup- 
plied by  next  Wednesday  this  acreage  will  be 
a  total  loss  of  at  least  $5  million.  Salinas 
Strawberries  In  complete  compliance  with 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  wage  orders. 
Urgent  that  Mexican  nationals  be  brought 
In  Immediately  to  salvage  remainder  of  crop 
and  maintain  plants  In  cropping  cycle. 

Harold  Angier, 
Executive     Vice     President,     California 
Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League. 

Another  telegram  reads: 

Boston.  Mass.. 

May  10,  1965. 
Hon.   Senator  Murphy. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  engaged  In  the  distribution  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  New  Eng- 
land, handling  several  cars  of  California 
strawberries.  We  are  unable  to  get  supplies 
because  of  lack  of  pickers.  Unless  prompt 
relief  Is  given  the  loss  of  the  crop  will  run 
in  the  millions.  Your  help  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

GiLFENBAIN    BROS. 

Another  telegram  reads: 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  one  of  the  larger  wholesale  re- 
ceivers of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
with  strawberries  as  our  specialty.  With 
this  in  view,  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
deteriorating  market  situation  for  Califor- 
nia fruit  and  produce.  Quality  going  down 
and  prices  to  the  consumer  going  up  stead- 
ily. Our  shippers  from  California  give  us 
as  reason  a  very  specific  labor  shortage,  with 
not  enough  farm  help  available  for  timely 
harvest.  Anything  you  can  do  to  help  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  consumer  and 
us  as  a  distributor,  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

H.\RRY  Klein  &  Co. 

Here  is  another  telegram,  from  Boston^ 
Mass.    It  is  the  same  story  all  over. 
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Here  Is  a  telegram  from  a  drugstore 
in  Salinas.  Calif.  The  business  has 
disappeared. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  situation  that 
Is  is  unbelievable  and  unreasonable.  I 
believe  all  of  us  concerned  have  been 
overly  patient. 

I  have  spoken  again,  as  I  have  on 
other  occasions  since  I  stood  up  for  the 
first  time  in  this  great,  honorable  Cham- 
ber. I  begged  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  interest  himself  in  this 
problem.  This  is  not  a  matter  that  we 
have  made  up.  This  is  not  a  condition 
that  we  think  will  happen.  It  is  now 
happening.  It  is  worse  than  I  predicted. 
It  is  worse  than  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  pre- 
dicted. 

The  one  man  responsible  has  taken  an 
adamant  position.  If  he  has  changed  at 
all.  in  my  opinion  he  has  done  so  very 
badly  and  very  ungraciously.  I  beg 
again  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  permit  us  to  show  him  the 
evidence  and  let  him  know  the  true  story 
of  this  horrible,  dismal  disaster. 

I  am  certain  that,  if  we  can  present 
the  evidence  to  him,  the  matter  will  be 
taken  care  of.  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
matter  is  not  taken  care  of  within  the 
next  2  weeks.  50  percent  of  this  great 
industry-  in  California  will  disappear. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  ever  ex- 
plain it  to  the  people.  I  made,  as  my 
No.  1  promise  in  my  campaign,  that  I 
would  fight,  talk,  and  work  as  hard  as 
I  could  in  an  effort  to  right  this  great 
wrong. 

I  intend  to  do  so.  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing that  I  can.  I  will  not  cease.  I 
will  become  a  nuisance  and  a  bore,  if 
necessary.  This  is  something  that  can- 
not continue.  It  makes  no  sense.  There 
is  no  reason  for  it. 

The  Secretary  has  had  plenty  of  time 
for  his  experiment.  It  has  failed.  I  now 
call  upon  him,  fine  gentleman  that  he  is, 
to  admit  that  he  has  been  misled,  admit 
that  he  has  been  wrong,  and  immediately 
do  everything  possible  to  save  as  much 
as  we  can  out  of  this  wreckage. 

It  was  just  1  year  ago.  in  the  midst  of 
my  primary  campaign  in  California  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  that  I  first  pointed  out 
the  urgent  need  for  some  means  to  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  supplemental 
harvest  labor  on  California  farms.  In 
the  intervening  12  months  there  has  been 
a  great  amount  of  public  discussion, 
much  of  it  heated,  some  of  it  confused, 
and  a  good  share  of  it  distorted,  between 
persons  representing  two  diametrically 
opposed  points  of  view. 

On  one  side  have  been  those  of  us. 
including  myself,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California.  Senator  Ku- 
chel;  my  colleagues  from  Florida.  Colo- 
rado. Vei-mont,  Aiizona,  and  others — 
those  of  us  who  have  recognized  that  our 
fanners  have  for  many  years  attempted 
to  attract  domestic  workers  to  their 
farms  but  have  had  to  use  foreign  labor 
at  peak  harvest  times  because  there  just 
have  not  been  enough  domestic  workers 
who  are  willing  to  do  this  type  of  work. 
We  have  felt  that  hope  alone  would  not 
change  the  simple  fact  that  there  are 
just  not  enough  domestic  workers  willing 


and  able  to  fill  the  peak  farm  labor  de- 
mands. 

On  the  other  side  have  been  the  im- 
practical and  uninformed  theorists  led 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz — 
those  who  have  asserted  that  if  we  are 
firm  in  denying  admission  of  foreign 
farai  labor,  a  sufiBcient  supply  of  do- 
mestic labor  will  mysteriously  appear 
from  the  ranks  of  the  imemployed  and 
so  solve  our  Nation's  unemployment 
problem. 

Mr.  Wirtz  has  been  relentless  in  his 
devotion  to  this  idealistic  theory  and  in 
so  doing  has  established  himself  as  an 
"agricultural  dictator."  For  months  my 
colleagues  and  I,  realizing  that  someday 
even  Mr.  Wirtz  would  recognize  the  need 
for  foreign  labor,  have  pleaded  with  him 
at  least  to  permit  negotiations  with  Mex- 
ico to  begin  and  so  allow  a  program  to 
be  worked  out  under  which  Mexican 
workers  could  be  brought  into  this  coun- 
try without  delay  if  and  when  author- 
ized. But  the  Secretary  refused,  assert- 
ing that  he  would  not  even  grant  this 
"crutch"  to  the  farmers  who  claimed  a 
need  for  foreign  harvest  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  report  that 
events  on  California's  farms  today  are 
dramatically  and  tragically  proving  the 
folly  of  Mr.  Wirtz'  theories.  The  $50 
million  strawberry  crop  and  the  $25  mil- 
lion asparagus  crop  are  the  flrst  to  suffer 
devastating  losses  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  harvest  labor,  while  the  tomato  crop, 
which  normally  returns  over  $100  mil- 
lion annually  to  the  growers,  is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  labor  needed  to  get  the 
plants  out  into  the  fields.  Millions  of 
doUai-s  worth  of  crops — the  livelihood  of 
hundreds  of  hardworking  California 
farmers — are  being  lost  solely  and  di- 
rectly because  of  Secretai-y  Wirtz'  stub- 
born position.  He  refused  to  permit  ar- 
rangements to  be  worked  out  in  advance 
with  Mexico  for  the  importation  of  farm- 
workers. Four  weeks  ago.  faced  with 
mounting  evidence  that  foreign  workers 
would  indeed  be  necessary  if  California's 
crops  were  to  be  harvested.  Secretary 
Wirtz  appointed  a  panel  of  three  Cali- 
fornia college  professors  to  advise  him 
on  the  need  for  foreign  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia. On  April  25.  the  panel  recom- 
mended that  1,500  Mexican  workers  be 
permitted  to  help  in  the  strawberry  and 
asparagus  fields,  and  Secretai-y  Wirtz 
immediately  endorsed  their  recommen- 
dation. Negotiations  with  Mexico  began 
but  as  yet  not  one  foreign  worker  has 
come  into  California.  The  delay  is  ex- 
actly as  my  colleagues  and  I  predicted, 
and  Secretary  Wirtz  has  been  proved 
dead  wrong  in  saying  that  if  there  were 
a  need  the  Mexican  workers  could  be 
brought  in  within  a  matter  of  days,  even 
hours.  It  is  little  satisfaction  to  be  right 
in  a  situation  such  as  this,  and  I  cite 
this  facet  of  the  matter  only  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  frustrations  being  faced  by 
California's  farmers  in  dealing  with  their 
new  dictator. 

Mr,  President,  Governor  Brown,  of 
California,  was  until  recent  months 
among  those  who  were  encouraging  Sec- 
retaiT  Wirtz  in  the  view  that  there  would 
be  sufficient  domestic  labor  fully  to  re- 
place the  braceros.  He  has  now  joined 
in  the  effort  to  allow  the  importation  of 


Mexican  workers,  and  I  believe  that  the 
full  extent  of  his  awakening  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  is  well  illustrated 
by  an  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  Wednesday,  April  28. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  indeed  a  dis- 
aster today  facing  hundreds  of  California 
farmers  who  raise  strawberries,  aspara- 
gus, tomatoes,  citrus,  and  dozens  of  other 
specialty  crops. 

Last  weekend,  I  went  to  California  in 
order  to  see  for  myself  the  situation  on 
the  farms  there.  I  had  the  sad  opportu- 
nity to  see  many  farmers  whose  lifework 
is  being  wiped  out  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
labor  to  hai*vest  the  crops.  One  of  the 
farms  I  visited  was  operated  by  Salinas 
Strawberries,  a  company  in  Salinas, 
Calif.,  which  farms  2,000  acres  of  straw- 
berries. Since  January  1,  when  Public 
Law  78  expired  and  Secretary  Wirtz*  new 
criteria  went  into  effect,  the  company 
has  meticulously  complied  with  each  and 
every  requirement  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. They  have  offered  the  wage  rates 
required  by  Secretary  Wirtz  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  farm  labor.  Their  farm  labor 
housing,  operated  by  the  Binice  Church 
Co..  was  described  by  the  Secretary  him- 
self as  "spic  and  span."  The  company 
has  accepted  all  recruits  of  domestic 
workers  offered  by  the  recruiting  teams 
since  January  1. 

The  company's  experience  with  do- 
mestic   workers    has    been    sad.    Since 
January  1  they  have  received  4,665  do- 
mestic recruits.    Today  they  have  651 
men  working  in  the  strawberry  fields,  of 
which  211   are  Japanese  and  Filipinos 
recently    made    available    by    Secretary 
Wirtz'  authorization,  so  that  only  440  of 
the  4,665  domestic  recruits  remain  on 
the  job.    This  is  exemplary  of  California 
farmers'  experience  with  the  domestic 
laborers  who  just  do  not  find  themselves 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  stoop  labor.    An- 
other problem  with  the  domestic  work- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  stay  on  the  job,  is  that  they  do  not 
produce    enough    to    justify    the    $140 
hourly  minimum  wage  which  must  be 
paid  under  Secretary  Wirtz'  regulations. 
Salinas  Strawberries  offers  piece  rates  of 
75   and   90   cents  per  crate.    At  these 
rates  good  workers  can  make  excellent 
wages.    When  I  was  visiting  the  com- 
pany I  went  down  the  row  and  stopped 
several  workers.    I  found  one  one-armed 
man  who  was  making  $27  to  $30  per  day. 
I   found   another   man   who   had   been 
working  only  a  few  days,  and  who  had 
previously  been  a  gas  station  attendant, 
who  was  making  $22  per  day.    In  Or- 
ange County,  I  went  through  the  em- 
ployment  records   of   a   company    and 
found  that  its  strawberry  pickers  were 
making  $1.70  to  $2.10  per  hour.    This  is 
what  can  be  done  by  qualified  workers. 
Salinas  Strawberries  finds  that  its  do- 
mestic workers  on  the  average,  if  paid  by 
piece  rates  alone,  would  be  making  50  to 
75  cents  per  hour.    Of  course,  they  must 
be    paid    the    $1.40    under    Secretary 
Wirtz'  regulations,  and  are  so  paid.    The 
point  is  that  it  is  not  economically  pos- 
sible for  the  company  and  they  are  finan- 
cially better  off  to  plow  under  their  crops 
than  to  pay  the  $1.40  per  hour  for  non- 
production. 
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This  company  alone  needs  2,000  more 
workers  in  the  fields  today  and  will  need 
an  ridditional  1,500  next  week.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  labor  the  company  esti- 
mates it  is  losing  about  $50,000  worth 
of  berries  each  day  now  and  will  be  losing 
$100,000  to  $150,000  each  day  next  week 
when  they  enter  the  peak  harvest  period. 
Secretary  Wirtz.  en  April  25,  authorized 
the  u.sc  of  1.500  foreign  workers  in  the 
Salinas  area,  of  whom  Salinas  Straw- 
berries Co.  would  get  about  800.  Because 
of  the  Secretary's  refusal  to  permit  early 
negotiations  with  Mexico,  however,  it 
now  appears  that  these  workers  will  not 
be  available  for  2  or  3  weeks.  The  eco- 
nomic loss  caused  by  the  Secretary's 
stubborn  refusal  to  permit  early  negotia- 
tions is  here  dramatic  and  easily  cal- 
culable. 

Salinas  Strawberries  could  normally 
expect  a  return  of  upward  of  $14  million 
for  its  strawberries.  Present  prospects 
are  that  the  company  will  have  to  plow 
under  over  one-half  of  its  berries.  The 
economic  impact  to  the  Salinas  area  of 
the  disaster  to  this  one  company  alone 
will  be  enormous.  The  company  spends 
over  $11  million  annually  in  the  area, 
including  $1.8  million  for  payroll,  $1.8 
million  for  the  transportation  of  the 
berries,  about  $1  million  for  crates,  buck- 
ets, cans,  and  cases,  and  over  $500,000 
for  fertilizers  and  insecticides.  Another 
Sl.l  million  are  spent  annually  by  local 
firms  proce.ssing  the  berries  grown  by  this 
company. 

The  sad  case  of  Salinas  Strawberries 
is  symptomatic  of  a  disease  which  is  now 
afflicting  California's  strawberry,  aspara- 
gus, citrus,  and  tomato  industries  and 
promises  to  spread  to  all  crops  as  their 
peak  labor  seasons  arrive.  Stated  suc- 
cinctly, the  farm  labor  situation  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  today  in  a  state  of  chaos,  with 
the  limited  available  labor  rushing  from 
one  area  to  another  to  answer  crisis  calls 
from  farmers  competing  for  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  workers.  As  a  result, 
not  only  is  much  produce  being  lost 
through  lack  of  harvest  but  also  many 
absolutely  necessaiy  agricultural  opera- 
tions, such  as  hoeing  and  weeding,  are 
being  completely  overlooked  and  the 
total  extent  of  this  damage  cannot  be 
estimated. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  a.spects  of  this 
situation  is  its  effect  upon  the  small 
farmers.  The  opponents  of  the  use  of 
foreign  labor  have  attempted  to  raise  the 
cry  that  it  is  desired  by  "large  corporate 
farmers."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  foreign  labor  is  required  by  both  the 
large  farmers  and  the  small  farmers  who 
make  up  CaUfornia's  agricultural  com- 
munity. The  ironic  point  is,  however, 
that  the  small  farmers  will  suffer  worst 
from  the  current  turmoil,  first,  because 
they  are  less  able  to  spend  the  time  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  paperwork  and 
regulations  from  the  "Agricultural  Dic- 
tator" in  Washington  and.  second,  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  as  good  a  position 
to  seek  out  and  find  what  limited  labor 
is  available.  In  addition,  the  result  of 
the  present  situation,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
continue,  will  be  that  the  large  farmers 
can  and  will  move  their  operations  below 
the  border  to  Mexico,  while  the  small 

farmers,  unable  to  undertake  this,  will 
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simply  go  out  of  business.  This  is  an 
unbelievably  sad  situation,  reflecting  very 
poorly  upon  people  in  high  office  who 
claim  to  be  working  toward  humane 
goals.  I  wonder  when  these  people  will 
finally  learn  that  what  humanity  really 
demands  is  that  the  farmers  be  permitted 
to  grow  their  crops  and  so  to  provide 
jobs  for  as  many  workers — Americans 
first,  of  course — as  they  can. 

Only  yesterday  the  director  of  employ- 
ment in  the  State  of  California  certified 
the  need  for  an  additional  2,150  foreign 
workers  in  the  Salinas  area,  to  harvest 
strawberries  and  to  work  on  the  vegeta- 
ble crops.  These  workers  are  needed  to- 
day, but  they  are  not  going  to  be  on  the 
job  for  weeks  because  Secretary  Wirtz 
would  not  permit  negotiations  with 
Mexico  earlier.  The  negotiations  are 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  Mexican 
Government  cannot  get  very  excited 
about  working  out  arrangements  to  make 
its  workers  available  to  our  farmers  in 
such  small  numbers.  If  Secretary  Wii-tz 
would  recognize  the  facts  of  life,  and 
take  a  lesson  from  the  tragedy  that  has 
already  occurred  in  California,  and  ad- 
vise frankly  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  will  be  needed  this  year,  he  could 
give  some  vitally  needed  impetus  to  the 
situation.  I  would  remind  the  Secretary 
again  that  the  time  of  peak  labor  needs 
has  not  arrived  and  what  is  happening 
now  is  only  a  small  indication  of  the 
problems  to  come  in  future  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  blindest  skeptic  can 
no  longer  claim  that  my  colleagues  and 
I  are  crying  "wolf."  The  wolf  is  no 
longer  at  the  door  but  is  in  the  house  of 
California  agriculture.  Enormous  crop 
losses  are  a  certainty.  Secretary  Wirtz 
must,  in  good  conscience,  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  assure  that  large  numbers 
of  Mexican  workers  will  be  permitted  to 
come  in  and  help  minimize  future  losses. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  telegrams  printed  in 

the  Record.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

May  11,1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

By  means  of  this  telegram  we  should  like 
to  indicate  to  you  the  very  serious  reper- 
cussions on  our  operations  that  the  poor 
quality  of  the  current  strawberry  workers  in 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  has  cause  us.  The 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  current 
group  of  workers  in  Orange  County  has  re- 
sulted in  a  tremendous  loss  of  the  straw- 
berries themselves.  Due  to  inexperience  on 
their  part  and  also  due  to  an  inability  to 
quickly  acquire  the  necessary  skill,  many, 
many  tons  of  strawberries  have  been  wasted. 
The  net  effect  to  our  large  operation  in  Los 
Angeles  is  that  we  will  not  produce  as  we  had 
planned  3  million  strawberry  trays.  We  will 
be  indeed  fortunate  to  produce  slightly  1 
million  trays.  This  results  in  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately 16  million  square  feet  of  cor- 
rugated berry  trays.  To  this  can  be  added 
the  additional  loss  of  sales  and  production 
of  approximately  24  million  plastic  baskets 
and  2  million  wire  clamps.  We  had  geared 
our  projected  production  both  personnel  and 
materialwise  to  the  projected  3  million  tray 


figure.  Because  of  the  vast  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  trays  we  will  produce  as  a  result 
cf  labor  conditions  in  Orange  County  at  least 
50  to  60  people  In  our  plant  alone  will  have 
their  employment  Jeopardized.  Because  of 
the  loss  of  sales  volume  In  the  basket  and 
wire  area  which  are  components  of  the  straw- 
berry tray  another  70  to  80  people  will  find 
their  positions  in  Jeopardy.  In  addition  we 
have  already  prepurchased  the  special  grades 
of  paper  required  to  produce  a  proper  straw- 
berry tray.  We  vvill  find  ourselves  with  an 
enormous  inventory  both  tonnage  and  dollar- 
wise  which  will  of  course  create  another 
hardship.  We  have  been  producing  con- 
tainers for  the  produce  industry  here  in  Los 
Angeles  alone  for  over  10  years  and  it  Is  felt 
we  can  ^ay  with  .some  authority  that  the 
conditions  as  to  the  availability  of  labor  in 
Orange  County  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Something  must  be  done  and  must  be  done 
scon.  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  help,  please 
call  upon  us. 

KErrH  RUFFNEH, 

Sales  Manager,  Prodiice  Packaging, 
Container  Corp.  of  America. 


San  Francisco.  Calif..  May  7,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Labor  shortage  very  critical  In  California 
to  harvest  strawberries  and  asparagus.  ThiB 
will  soon  involve  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
now  beginning  to  matxire.  If  crops  not  har- 
vested will  affect  every  person  throughout 
our  Nation  in  one  way  or  another,  from 
the  many  Industries  that  go  into  planting 
and  growing  of  crops,  such  as  farm  ma- 
chinery, chemical  companies  producing  fef- 
tillzers.  lumber,  and  paper  companies  pro- 
ducing boxes,  transportation  companies,  etc., 
right  down  to  the  housewife.  Labor  orga- 
nizations will  suffer  along  with  everyone  else. 
Urgently  request  you  take  steps  to  secure  suf- 
ficient foreign  labor  to  avert  a  catastrophe 
not  only  for  California  but  for  the  United 
States. 

L.  D.  SCBIXT. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Pacific  Fruit  Express  Co. 

Castroville,  Calif.,  May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Mubpht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  harvest,  pack,  and  distribute  for  22 
broccoli  growers.  Due  to  lack  of  field  crews 
some  broccoli  fields  have  gone  to  seed.  We 
have  laid  off  some  of  our  packing  shed  crew 
that  have  been  with  us  some  time  due  to  our 
inability  to  harvest  crops.  What  few  men  we 
have  been  able  to  attract  stay  a  day  or  two 
and  then  leave.  This  happens  every  day. 
Unless  something  is  done  soon  we  will  have 
to  lay  off  more  people  in  our  packing  shed. 
Trust  you  will  do  all  possible  to  help  In  this 
rather  hopeless  looking  situation. 

Regards. 

Reno  Costellla. 

Manager, 
Associated  Produce  Distributors. 

Salinas,   CAiir., 

May  11,  1965. 
The  Honorable  George  Murphy. 
The  U.S.  Seiiate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Today,  more  than  20,000  crates  of  straw- 
berries will  be  added  to  those  already  rotting 
on  the  plants  in  our  fields.  Continuing 
dally  losses  building  to  40,000  crates  per  day 
this  time  next  week  are  anticipated  if  we 
are  unable  to  pick.  Translated  to  market 
v.alue,  using  combination  fresh  and  freezer 
prices  on  last  year's  market  prices,  at  least 
$50,000  per  day  loss.  It  Is  clearly  and  abun- 
dantly evident  insufficient  numbers  of  do- 
mestic workers  available  for  strawberry 
harvest  and  culttiral  practices.  Today,  ovtr 
needs  are  for  an  additional  2,000  workers  and 
by  the  middle  of  next  week  an  additional 
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1,500  requested.  This  company  has  met  all 
Items  of  criteria  for  becoming  eligible  for 
supplemental  foreign  labor  and  certified  for 
workers:  however,  no  help  other  than  20O- 
plus  Japanese  and  Filipino  nationals  yet. 
Further  documentation  of  losses  to  be  de- 
veloped by  agricultural  extension  service. 
University  of  California,  and  forwarded  sep- 
arate cover.  Any  assistance  you  are  able  to 
provide  greatly  appreciated. 

Salinas  Strawberries, 
Tom  McNamara. 


NAS.  Calif.. 
May  11.  1965. 
Senator  George   Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Thanks  for  your  Interest  In  visiting  Cali- 
fornia's manmade  disaster  stricken  agricul- 
tural area  last  week.  More  areas  will  be 
affected  as  other  crops  mature.  Most  Call- 
fornlans  and  many  others  across  the  Nation 
Join  us  in  hope  that  supplemental  agricul- 
tural labor  so  desperately  needed  here  will 
be  forthcoming  soon. 

Wilbur  H.  Stevens. 

Chicago  Heights,  III.. 

May  11.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Slick  Airways  fully  supports  the  efforts  of 
the  Salinas  California  strawberry  growers 
to  obtain  Mexican  labor  to  save  their  crops. 
As  a  certificated  all-cargo  air  carrier  with 
operating  headquarters  in  California  and  a 
long-time  participant  In  the  carriage  of 
perlshable.<?  to  eastern  markets  we  appreciate 
the  urgency  of  this  situation  and  the  des- 
perate plight  of  the  strawberry  growers.  We 
respectfully  urge  that  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  their  request  for  relief. 

D.  A.  Edwards. 
President,  the  Slick  Corp. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.. 

May  4. 1965. 
Hon.  George  Murpht, 
Senate  Office,  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  you  know,  labor  situation  concerning 
strawberries  Is  now  critical  In  California. 
The  problem  will  soon  extend  to  other  crops 
now  ripening.  Request  your  assistance  to 
obtain  sufficient  Mexican  nationals  to  sup- 
plement domestic  labor  supply.  No  other 
solution  appears  practical  at  this  time  and 
the  matter  Is  of  vital  concern  to  all  con- 
nected with  the  food  Industry. 

B.  F.  BtACCINI, 

President,  Southern  Pacific  Co. 


Fountain  Valley.  Calif., 

May  It.  1065. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  help  I  am  forced 
to  abandon  one- third  of  my  strawberry  field. 
The  present  help  being  unreliable.  We  are 
unable  to  harvest  my  crop.  This  will  create 
a  financial  burden  and  hardship  for  me  and 
my  family. 

YUAKA  Miura. 

Yuma.  Ariz., 

May  11.  1965. 
Hon.  George  Mihiphy, 
Senator  from  California, 
Washington.  DC: 

We  employees  of  this  company  which  has  a 
payroll  of  100  people  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing to  expedite  the  use  of  foreign  labor 
now  to  pick  fruits,  vegetables,  and  berries 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  company  oper- 
ates an  intransit  cold-storage  warehouse 
with  a  capacity  of  30  million  pounds,  a  big 
operation  with  over  85  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness coming  from  the  Pacific  coast,  mainly 
strawberries.      They    may    have    to    cloee    if 


these  crops  are  not  harvested  and  this  would 
not  only  eliminate  our  Jobs  but  would  have 
an  adverse  etfect  on  the  entire  community. 
Sylvia  Morrison,  Richard  Lackey.  Shar- 
leen  Hall.  Linda  Chretin,  Angel  Quln- 
tero.  Felix  Delgado.  Clrilo  Quijada. 
Robert  Walker.  Levi  Dornan,  Jimmy 
Hall,  Katherlne  Praeger,  Omar  Lovett, 
Carl  Cox.  Wilburn  McQueary,  Otis 
Brown.  Cruz  Garcia,  Frank  Qulroz,  Ed- 
ward Ketz,  C.  M.  Palmer,  Cecil  Long. 
Floyd  Estes.  Wilburn  Bay.  J.  E.  Lopez, 
Gilbert  Blevlns,  Lucllo  Arias.  Roy 
Hesley,  Ernest  Baker.  E.  L.  Compton. 
Wayne  Hubble,  Joe  Espinoza,  Frank 
Twist,  Alberto  Leal,  Rene  Rodriquez, 
Roque  Rosas.  George  Phillips,  Clyde 
McCarty.  C.  M.  Inman.  Julian  Mu- 
noz.  B.  C.  Cabrera,  Isaac  Murphy,  em- 
ployees of  Southwestern  Ice  &  Cold 
Storage  Co. 

Saunas.  Calif.. 

May  11.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strawberry  crop.  Salinas  Valley,  being  seri- 
ously threatened  by  domestic  labor  shortage. 
Urge  you  to  Influence  Immediate  certifica- 
tion of  braceros  needed  now  for  strawberries 
and  all  crops  soon  to  be  harvested;  repeat 
situation  critical. 

Sally  Wasson, 
Manager,  Central  Supply  Co. 

Anaheim.  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Being  an  allied  industry  to  all  produce 
shippers  in  the  western  area,  we  find  our- 
selves alined  squarely  against  the  adminis- 
tration policy  on  supplemental  labor.  We 
find  that  the  lack  of  workers  In  this  field  has 
caused  great  suffering  In  the  ranks  of  our 
customers.  We  have  lost  business  directly 
and  are  continuing  to  lose  business  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  all  major  agriculture  pro- 
ducing areas.  We  will  have  fewer  Jobs  for 
our  workforce  as  a  result  and  the  housewife 
is  paying  a  higher  price  for  poor  merchandise. 

Menasha  Corp. 

WATSONV^LLE.  Calif.,  May  10,  1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
U.S.  Senator.  Washington.  D.C.: 

As  a  supplier  to  the  strawberry  Industry 
this  has  affected  ovir  business  and  it  has  for 
many  other  suppliers  and  has  affected  the 
economy  of  the  whole  Watson vllle  area. 

Container  Service  Co. 


Sacramento,  Calif..  May  4, 1965. 
Srnator  George  Murphy. 
U .S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

A  failure  of  Government  agencies  to  im- 
port Mexican  farm  labor  causing  losses  to 
f.rmcrs  and  is  backing  up  to  box  manufac- 
tJicrs  and  other  suppliers.  Shortsighted 
arbitrary  decisions  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment officials  sure  to  develop  widespread 
unemployment. 

Please  give  this  your  best  attention. 

WooDLEAF      Timber      Corp.. 
J.    D.    McCann,    President. 

Salinas.    Calif., 

May  11.  1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC: 

We  have  been  a  major  supplier  of  ice  and 
refrigeration  services  to  Salinas  Valley  grow- 
ers since  1927.  Due  to  lack  of  adequate  agri- 
cultural workers,  tonnage  of  fresh  lettuce 
and  strawberries  for  us  to  vacuum  cool  and 
precool  for  shipment  has  been  unreasonably 
low.  We  have  been  unable  to  reemploy  many 
of  our  regular  seasonal  workers  this  year. 
Our  expenses  exceed  our  Income  and  portend 


a  disastrous  economic  outlook.  For  this  co- 
operation  we  commend  your  interest  and 
efforts. 

William   A.   Logan, 
Manager,    Monterey   County  Ice  &  De. 
vclopmcnt  Co. 


Los   Angeles,   Calif., 

May  12.  196S. 
George  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senator  From  California, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  your  ex- 
cellent efforts  to  preserve  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  you  are  familiar  with  the  farm 
labor  problems,  we  would  like  to  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  effects  this  Is  having  on 
the  Industry  that  supports  agriculture  with- 
out  the  bracero  program.  We  are  now  feel- 
ing the  effects  by  substantial  cutbacks  in  or- 
ders and  production.  The  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  not  gaining  in  employment  but  is  los- 
ing in  employment.  As  in  our  case  the  con- 
tainer Industry  and  many  many  allied 
industries  such  as  trucking  companies,  seed 
companies,  fertilizer  companies  and  sales  or- 
ganizations, etc.  Please  feel  free  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  additional  Uiformatlon  to 
support  your  stand. 

L.A.  Box  &  Crate  Co., 
Taro  Saisho. 

I  Yuma,  Ariz., 

May  11,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senator  from  California. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Our  In  transit  cold  storage  business  ends 
on  the  harvesting  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
berries  along  the  west  coast.  Strawberries, 
over  85  percent  of  our  load.  If  growers  do  not 
get  farm  labor  now  to  harvest  crops,  these 
will  be  lost.  This  will  force  us  to  close  our 
warehouse,  terminate  Jobs,  and  will  adversely 
affect  this  community. 

Je  C.   Dale, 
General   Manager.   Southwestern   Ice  & 
Cold  Storage  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  11, 1965. 
George  Murpht, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Situation  agricultural  labor  so  acute  ap- 
proaching not  only  loss  crops  but  because 
incompetent  and  unqualified  help  it  is  im- 
possible to  continue  shipping  and  selling  the 
marginal  quality  and  packaging  which  we 
find  unable  to  avoid.  They  send  us  school- 
children, housewives,  soldiers,  sailors.  North 
Dakota  Indians.  Expecting  anyone  with 
two  legs,  two  arms  to  be  suitable  pickers. 
We  been  paying  at  Anaheim  equivalent  $2.50 
to  $3  per  hour  still  only  able  recruit  some 
20  percent  domestics.  Our  firm  has  600  acres 
asparagus  near  Stockton  with  only  25  Japa- 
nese nationals  working  and  no  advice  as 
to  when  Mexicans  approved  will  arrive.  Im- 
possible salvage  better  than  50  percent  as 
asparagus  going  to  fern.  Processors  and 
canners  asparagus,  strawberries,  working 
sharply  reduced  schedules  due  lack  of  sup- 
plies. Because  of  acute  shortage  lettuce  have 
avoided  crisis  this  commodity  but  when  crop 
fully  matures  it  isn't  possible  await  all  the 
ramifications  and  technical  requirements  be- 
fore additional  help  can  be  processed  or  re- 
ceived. We  were  paying  $15  to  $20  per  day 
for  asparagus  cutters;  they  left  because  some- 
one else  offered  more.  This  sort  of  labor 
pirating  going  cut  across  entire  economy  of 
California  and  from  what  we  hear  all  demand 
States  are  experiencing  same  ridiculous  situ- 
ation. Satisfied  Department  of  Labor  play- 
ing with  fire  and  results  will  reverberate  for 
years  to  come  unless  this  industry  is  per- 
mitted to  secure  labor  without  the  foolhardy, 
ridiculous,  and  unreasonable  barriers  erected 
Secretary  Agricultiue  Wirtz. 

Mendelson-Zeller  Co.,  Inc. 
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Redlands,  Calif., 

April  27. 1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  desperate  for  pickers  to  harvest  our 
crops  of  citrus.  Hot  weather  is  upon  us  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  crop.  We  need 
workers  and  no  more  conversation  and 
promises.  Please  send  us  Mexican  braceros 
who  can  and  will  get  this  Job  done. 

AsEY  AND  Edith  Vanhorst. 


progress  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  In  June 
and  July,  needs  equal  numbers  and  more 
than  the  strawberry  situation. 

The  Garin  Co., 
William   O.  Garin, 

President. 


Red  Bluff,  Calif., 

May  3, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The   spring    work   of   beet   thinning   and 
weeding  has  become  critical   In   the  Chlco- 
Hamilton  city  area  of  northern  Sacramento 
Valley  of  California.     We  need  more  workers 
immediately  If  we  are  to  complete  the  work 
without  losing  a  large  part  of  the  acreage. 
George  M.  Stutz, 
Farmer  and  President  of  District  No.  5, 
California  Beet  Growers  Association. 


Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Muhphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  cooperative  representing  membership 
13  small  independent  growers  who  collec- 
tively invested  $750,000  In  lettuce-celery 
acreage  this  year.  Unless  ample  field  labor 
available  large  portion  this  Investment  will 
be  lost.  Urge  your  help  any  possible  way. 
Salinas  Marketing  Cooperative. 


Watsonvilli,   Calit.. 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Offfice  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Field  labor  shortage  more  critical  each  day, 
supplemental  workers  badly  needed  Salinas- 
Watson  vllle  area. 

Rex  Huff, 
Manager,  Schuman  Farms. 


Salinas,  Calif., 

May  11, 1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  we  started 
harvesting  lettuce  May  5.  To  date  we  have 
lost  only  about  10  acres  due  to  the  lack  of 
sufficient  field  labor,  however,  this  morning 
we  had  75  acres  ready  for  harvest.  This 
acreage  would  require  approximately  100 
willing,  able,  and  qualified  workers,  but  we 
were  able  to  recruit  only  21.  all  inexpe- 
rienced. 

In  addition,  last  week  someone  came  Into 
our  camp  In  San  Joaquin  County  and 
pirated  about  a  third  of  our  asparagus  har- 
vesting crew  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
replace.  As  a  result  we  have  closed  down 
approximately  one-third  of  our  acreage  of 
bearing  asparagus  which  was  being  sold  to 
processors.  Unless  something  Is  done 
quickly  we  will  be  forced  to  disk  additional 
asparagus  and  lose  a  large  precentage  of  our 
lettuce  which  Is  both  ready  for  harvest  and 
approaching  maturity.  We  hope  no  one  Is 
misled  by  what  happened  In  the  strawberry 
fields  over  the  weekend.  It  could  be  com- 
pared to  50,000  men  who  had  never  seen  an 
Army  camp  arriving  In  Vietnam  and  report- 
ing to  the  commanding  officer  that  they 
came  to  help  win  the  peace. 

Harden  Farms  of  California. 

Watsonville.  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  State  of  California  Is  facing  serious 
crop  losses  and  economic  losses.  Pajaro 
Valley  has  Just  lost  3,500  acres  of  pole  beans 
which  will  not  be  planted.  Growers  In  this 
area  have  complied  fully  with  Wirtz  criteria. 
Hesitation  and  bungling  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment should  be  immediately  investigated 
and  action  taken  Immediately  If  California 
perishable  agriculture  is  to  survive. 
IRVIN    Dethlefsen,    Inc., 

IRVIN  DBTTHLEFSEN, 

President. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  11, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Appreciate  your  attentive  consideration  of 
our  farm  labor  problem  by  offering  your  week- 
end here  In  the  Salinas  Valley.  I  am  sure 
you  are  Impressed  by  our  needs  please  realize 
and  converse  with  Senator  Hayden  regarding 
the  next  crop  of  crisis  which  will  be  canta- 
loupes starting  May  25.    This  harvest  will 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Situation  perishable  produce  strawberries, 
lettuce,  etc.,  snafued,  but  good.  Strawberry 
pack  terrible,  prices  ridiculously  high.  Same 
true,  lettuce.  Housewife  backing  off  from 
high  prices  and  poor  quality.  Can't  Federal 
Government  recognize  error  in  Judgment? 
Housewives  all  over  United  States  affected  in 
pocketbook.  Retailers  complaining  half 
produce  going  In  barrel,  half  In  consump- 
tion.    Please  awaken  Wirtz. 

Max  Feldbaum  &  Sons. 


Redlands,  Calif., 

April  27,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  have  received  nothing  but  promises 
from  Washington.  Hot  weather  is  here  and 
our  citrus  fruit  mtist  be  picked,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  our  crop  of  fruit;  please 
help  us.  We  must  have  pickers  who  will 
work  In  this  hot  weather  now,  tomorrow  will 
be  too  late.  Get  us  some  braceros  they  are 
experienced  and  will  do  the  Job  even  though 
It  is  over  100°  in  the  shade. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Jones. 

Salinas.  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We.  Calcagno  Farms  Co.,  need  strawberry 
harvest  help.  We  are  picking  approximately 
2,000  strawberry  crates  per  day  with  approxi- 
mately 180  workers.  We  should  be  at  3,000 
crates  per  day  now.  In  10  days  we  should  be 
picking  approximately  4,000  crates  per  day. 
With  enough  help  in  3  weeks  we  will  have 
enough  strawberries  to  harvest  6,000  crates 
per  day.  This  condition  will  last  till  approxi- 
mately June  15,  then  taper  off  gradually  to 
approximately  2,000  per  day.  Will  we  have 
necessary  harvest  help?  We  are  highly  in 
debt  to  the  banks  on  this  crop  and  we  need 
help  now  to  survive.  Weekend  student  help 
is  good,  but  still  no  answer.  Can  we  please 
have  some  immediate  steady  help? 

Thank  you. 

Mike  Calcagno, 
^-'  For  Calcagno  Farms. 


Salinas,   Calif., 

if  ay  10,  196S. 
Senator  Murpht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Crop  peak  riishlng  upon  us.  Wirtz  has 
promised  no  crop  loss.    Where  Is  labor? 

Walter  Nielsen. 

Saunas,   Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  visiting  our  area  over  week- 
end. Urge  you  persevere  until  ample  labor 
provided. 

Arden  Oreggia. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10,1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building,  ^ 

Washington,  D.C: 

Supplemental  labor  Is  needed  to  thin  and 
hoe  lettuce,  celery,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  cab- 
bage and  other  crops. 

Jacop  Farms,  Inc. 

Salinas,   Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murpht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 
Need  help  now  to  thin  my  crops. 

James  Caracciou. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  Murpht. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Monterey  County  needs  your  help  urgently 
on  critical   farm  labor  situation. 

Harless  Bros. 


Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Californlas  most  Important  Industry  in 
Jeopardy  account  labor  short  and  undejjend- 
able  won't  Wirtz  do  something? 

Elmer  and  Leroy  Hitchcock. 


Salinas,  Calif.,  May  10. 1965. 
Senator  Murpht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Monterey  County  needs  your  help  urgently 
on  critical  farm  labor  situation. 

John  D.  Mahonet. 


Watsonville,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Mishandling  of  the  labor  situation  In  this 
area  has  greatly  upset  our  economy.  Any- 
thing you  can  do  to  correct  this  situation 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

PoRTOLA   Motors, 
G.  Marcus. 


Salinas,  Calif.,  May  8. 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Government  spends  billions  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars for  foreign  aid.  relief  programs,  and  un- 
realistic farm  supports.  Unemployment  in- 
surance and  welfare  handouts  paid  to  many 
able-bodied  adults  and  chlslers  refusing  to 
work.  Same  Go%'erninent,  through  legisla- 
tive action,  pressure  politics,  mismanage- 
ment, and  bungling,  causing  millions  in  un- 
supported agricultural  crops  to  rot  in  field*. 
Thousands  of  supplemental  field  labor  re- 
quired.   Situation  critical    and   disgraceful. 
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California  and  Salinas  Valley  particularly. 
Responsibility  of  Congress  and  Senate.  Im- 
medlat3  action  necessary. 

Vincent  H.  Moore. 
Executive     Director,     Monterey     County 
Industrial  Development,  Inc. 

Salinas.  Calif.,  May  10. 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Crop   peak   rushing  upon   us.     Wirtz  has 
promised  no  crop  loss.     Where  is  labor? 

John  Nissen. 


Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Not  enough  help  available  to  weed  and 
thin  my  crops  of  sugarbeets,  lettuce,  and  so 
forth.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  obtain  sup- 
plemental labor. 

Norman  Bundgaro, 
President,  United  Farms  Co. 


Concord,  Calif., 

May   4.   1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Washington,  DC: 

Crops  rotting.  Fanners  complain  economy 
suffers.  Wirtz  and  Brown  do  nothing.  What 
are  you  doing? 

R.  J.  Reardon. 


Watsonville,  Calit., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  servants  of  the 
people  can  be  as  biased  and  Indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  major  economy  of  California 
as  agriculture.  Nothing  has  been  more  wan- 
tonly mishandled  than  the  present  labor 
crisis.  Your  good  offices  In  taking  the  con- 
trol of  this  situation  out  of  the  hands  of 
stubborn  bureaucrats  such  as  Wirtz  Is 
earnestly  solicited.  The  question  should  not 
be  a  political  maneuver  when  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  a  State  Is  Involved. 

Edward  P.  Pjtncsk, 
President,  tl  Pajaro  Theater  Co. 

Watsonville,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  congratulate  Mr.  Wirtz  on  his  car- 
nival of  carnage  among  the  California  farm- 
ers. 

Glen  M.  Price. 


which  they  show  up  to  work  or  desire  to  work 
has  caused  many  of  our  growers  to  abandon 
parts  of  their  acreage,  but  more  than  this, 
it  has  made  the  entire  country  skeptical  of 
California  strawberries,  due  to  their  poor 
arrivals  throughout  the  country,  for  being 
either  overmature,  meaning  harvested  3  to 
5  days  late,  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  help  or 
mistreatment  by  inexperienced  labor.  This 
has  not  only  caused  a  hardship  for  the 
grower,  distributor,  retailer,  and  abov^  all, 
mamma  hocsewlfe. 

Norman  Gilfenbain. 


Salinas,  Cklxt., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Can't  understand  why  we  can't  get  neces- 
sary farm  labor  to  harvest  our  crops.  Please 
help. 

David  and  Rot  Martei.l.\. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Farmers  In  Santa  Cruz  area  are 
In  desperate  need  of  bracero  labor,  hope  you 
can  help  this  community. 

John  Battisini. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 

May  11, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC: 

Due  to  the  Inefflclency  of  the  present  labor 
force   now   available,    and    inconsistency   In 


Saunas,  Calif., 

May  10. 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Most  imperative  you  take  action  to  at- 
tempt to  square  away  farm  labor  situation  in 
California.  Project  the  strawberry  fiasco  1 
month  re  other  crops;  the  economic  impact 
will  be  terrific. 

T.  M.  Gottlieb, 
Executive     Vice     President,     General 
Manager,   Salinas   Lettuce  Farmers' 
Cooperative. 


Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Monterey  County  crops  in  big  trouble.  We 
need  your  help. 

Jack  and  Jim  Abeloe. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Salinas  valley  agricultural  labor  picture 
worsening  dally.     Requires   renewed  action. 

Donald  T.  Grothe. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  obtain  supple- 
mental farm  labor  within  short  period  of 
time.  Our  critical  area  will  be  the  true  stoop 
labor:  thinning  and  weeding.  We  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  get  along  without  sup- 
plemental labor  but  should  we  not  do  this, 
necessary  to  have  some  place  to  turn. 

Neil  Fanoe. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Regarding  supplemental  fleldworkers  Sa- 
linas, Calif.,  area.  We  need  supplementary 
fleldworkers  badly.  Please  help  secure  for 
this  area. 

Eckel  Produce  Co 

Salinas,  Calif.. 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate'Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Need  help  to  do  the  most  difficult  of  stoop 
labor— thin  and  weed  vegetable  crops. 

Arthur  Panziera. 


many  of  those  do  not  want  to  work  on  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  or  even  Monday.  Our  quality  of 
finished  products  is  deplorable,  our  business 
a.3  well  as  others  here  in  Salinas  Valley  will 
suffer  greatly  unless  Immediate  supplemental 
farm  workers  are  approved  for  this  area. 

Cel-A-Pak. 


Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Wa.shington.  D.C: 

Having  trouble  maintaining  qualified 
domestic  harvesting  crew  for  cauliflower. 
Have  only  half  as  many  as  needed  of  which 


Minneapolis,  Minn., 

lifaij  11,1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Havp  just  completed  a  10-day  trip  tlirough 
the  principal  California  producing  districts 
starting  at  Salinas  and  ending  at  Redlands. 
I  think  it  would  be  Impossible  to  ov^m- 
phasize  the  seriou.sness  of  the  labor  situation. 
Unless  they  can  get  labor  the  growers  of 
many  commodities  will  lose  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Consumers  will  pay  substantially  higher 
prices  for  many  types  of  foods.  In  our  opin- 
ion the  situation  will  never  be  corrected  witli 
local  help  but  only  by  the  use  of  experienced 
supplement.".!  labor. 

J.  G.  Scott, 
President.  Pacific  Fruit  &  Produce  Co. 


Salinas,  Calif., 
'  May  10,  1965. 

Senator  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Monterey  Counfy  crops  in  big  trouble.    We 
need  your  help. 

John  Pryoe. 


Watsonville,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  alarming  that  perishable 
nonsubsidized  crops  can  rot  in  the  fields  for 
lack  of  qualified  workers  that  are  being  de- 
nied by  our  Federal  Government,  while  our 
same  Government  gives  millions  of  dollars 
in  foreign  aid  to  various  foreign  countries. 
How  do  they  expect  Income  when  they  chop 
off  one  of  the  hands  that  feed  them? 

Our  illustrious  civil  servants  should  police 
their  spending  closer  and  not  their  Income. 

Any  child  knows  if  you  keep  chopping  and 
harassing  the  roots  of  a  tree  you  soon  will 
be  void  of  fruit. 

Our  small  organization  compelled  to  layoff 
five  to  eight  employees  from  prior  years  due 
to  present  situation. 

George  Bassi. 


I  Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  request  your  support  and  help 
In  obtaining  relief  from  desperate  labor  sit- 
uation In  Salinas  Valley  to  continue  with- 
out complete  cooperation  of  our  Government 
will  be  dlsastrou!,. 

Demco  Farms. 

Halt  Moon  Bay,  Calif., 

May  11.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Oj^ce  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  south  coastslde  area  of  San  Mateo 
County  is  almost  entirely  supported  by  the 
agricultural  Industry  which  at  this  time  is 
in  very  dire  circumstances  because  of  the 
lack  of  potential  qualified  stoop  laborers  to 
harvest  winter  crop  as  a  member  of  the  Half 
Moon  Bay  City  Council  it  was  with  pleasure 
that  I  accepted  a  request  to  act  as  your  cam- 
paign manager  In  the  Half  Moon  Bay  area 
because  of  your  fair  stand  on  the  farming 
industry. 

Dolores  Burns  Pompati. 
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Salinas,  Calif., 

May  11,  1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Secretary  Wirtz  assured  us  crops  would 
not  be  lost  due  to  labor  shortage.  Crops 
are  now  being  lost  In  Salinas  Valley  with 
peek  harvest  season  yet  to  come.  Immedi- 
ate relief  needed. 

Howard  Leach, 
President,  Valley  Packing  Co. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  Geohge  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Biiilding, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Need  supplemental  labor  to  thin  and  hoe 
vegetable   row  crops. 

Phillips  Wyman,  Jr., 
President,  Wyman  Farm,  Inc. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Field  workers  that  want  to  work  desper- 
ately needed  In  Monterey  County  area. 

E.  Boggiatto. 


it  will  greatly  hurt  us  In  the  brussels  sprouts 
farming. 

Thanking  you  for  all  the  help  you  can  give 

us. 

S.  J.  Tambellini. 

Davenport,  Calif. 


Sant.\  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Need  assurance  of  sufficient  farm  labor  for 
planting  and  harvesting  brussels  sprouts. 
Cannot  plant  under  present  existing  con- 
ditions. 

R.  &  D.  Ranch. 


ing  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
plant  our  sprout  crop. 

Half    Moon    Bat    Growers 
Association. 

Santa  Crxtz,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  your  Intervention  with  the  President 
on  the  present  labor  situation.  Unable  to 
plant  full  quota  of  brussels  sprouts. 

GlOEGI  &  RODONI. 


King  City,  Calif., 

May  12,1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  your  Immediate  support  In  help- 
ing us  obtain  supplemental  labor  for  har- 
vesting carrots  Salinas  Valley-King  City  area 
which  will  commence  within  1  week.  We 
have  disked  up  carrots  acreage  in  Imperial 
Valley  and  fear  the  same  may  come  to  pass 
here.'  Thank  you. 

Carl  Joseph  Maggio,  Inc. 

Santa  Cruz.  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  a  result  of  no  supplemental  labor  and 
the  effect  that  it  has  caused  on  Salinas 
strawberry  growers,  we  California  brussels 
sprout  growers  who  harvest  our  crop  when 
the  greatest  need  for  fieldworkers  is  at  Its 
peak,  can  only  anticipate  crop  disaster  if 
supplemental  help  is  not  granted. 
Respectfully, 

Davenport    Producers    Association, 
E.  V.  MocEO. 
D.wenport,  Calif. 


Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Braceros  are  definitely  needed  for  me  to 
continue  in  my  brussels  sprouts  farming  op- 
erations, they  are  the  only  reliable  source  of 

stoop  labor. 

P.  Bariarahi  &  Son. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965^. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  must  have  foreign  workers  to  pick  our 
brussels  sprouts.  Eighty  percent  of  them 
have  been  picked  by  braceros  before.  If  we 
don't  get  them  all  the  ranches  will  have  to  be 

abandoned. 

Enrico  Barilati. 


Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Office  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Murphy:  It  Is  pertinent  to 
us  brussels  sprout  growers  of  California  who 
produce  approximately  95  percent  of  the 
frozen  brussels  sprouts  consiuned  In  the 
United  States  that  we  need  to  be  assured  of 
harvesting  and  picking  labor  for  brussels 
sprouts  in  order  that  we  plant  sufficient 
acreage  to  be  able  to  fulfill  our  quota.  We 
want  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  the  loss  of 
crops  that  the  strawberry  and  asparagus 
growers  of  California  are  suffering.  It  Is  vital 
for  us  to  be  assured  of  sufficient  labor  to  har- 
vest our  sprouts. 

Thank  you. 

George  Solari. 

Manager  Brussels  Sprouts  Marketing 

Program,  State  of  California. 


Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Braceros  are  definitely  needed  for  me  to 
continue  in  my  brussels  sprouts  farming  op- 
eration.   They  are  the  only  reliable  source  of 

stoop  labor. 

GoRDOLA  Ranch  Co. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,    • 

May  10,  1965. 

Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Vitally  In  need  of  some  assurance  of  latKjr 
to  harvest  brussels  sprouts.  Unable  to  plant 
full  acreage  with  the  labor  situation  as  It  now 

Santa  Cruz  Artichokes 
Sprout  Growers. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Due  to  labor  shortage  will  be  unable  to 
plant  brussels  sprouts.     Urge  your  coopera- 
tion In  getting  Mexican  braceros  back  on  job. 
Don  Bargjucchi  &  Co. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10.1965. 

Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  in  need  of  farm  labor  for  brussels 
sprout  planting.  Advocate  you  intercede 
with  President   in  our  behalf. 

Acme  Farms. 


Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Settnte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Hon.  Senator  Murphy,  the  $10  million 
brussels  sprout  Industry  will  be  greatly 
curtailed  In  California  If  growers  are  not 
assured  of  braceros.  In  the  past  7  years  85 
percent  of  harvest  was  done  by  braceros.  We 
know  by  years  of  experience  that  domestic 
workers  will  not  harvest  our  crop.  I  believe 
that  If  braceros  are  not  admitted  to  harvest 
our  crops  the  sprout  industry  will  move  to 
Mexico. 

Sincerely, 

P.  Pranceschini  &  Son. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Hoping  you  can  help  us  with 
the  bracero  program.    If  we  don't  get  them 


Santa  Cruz.  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Hon.  George  Mitrphy,  . 

Senate  Office  Building,  I 

Washington.  D.C:  ,    .^     r>      4 

I  am  hoping  your  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  great  United  States  will  help  my 
problem  with  the  bracero  program.     I  have 
50  percent  bracero  help  at  harvest  time. 
Peter  Pranavtlla  Ranch. 

Brussel  Sprout  Farmer. 
Davenport,  Calif. 

Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif., 

May  11,  1965. 
S^'nator  George  Murphy, 
Oj^ce  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Implore  you  continue  efforts  In  behalf  of 
farming  Industry  as  growers  of  brussels 
sprouts  San  Mateo  county  largest  vegetable 
crop  We  hesitate  in  view  of  lack  of  quali- 
fied stoop  labor.  Your  immediate  success  in 
correcting  this  unfair  discrimination  against 
the  farming  Industry  will  assist  us  In  arrlv- 


Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 

May  10. 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  need  braceros  In  brussels  sprouts  in- 
dustry m  California  if  continue  in  our  oper- 
ation. „  _ 

G.  Comelli  &  Son. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  May  10. 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Senator  Murphy  :  If  the  brus- 
sels sprout  industry  is  to  remain  in  California 
we  definitely  need  braceros  or  growers  will 
have  to  move  to  Mexico  and  export  brussels 
sprouts  Into  the  United  States. 

Sincerely,  ^  _ 

James  Anecito  &  Co. 

Davenport,  Calif. 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  DC:  ^    ,^     ♦ 

We  urge  you  to  present  to  the  President 
of  the  united  States  our  need  for  supple- 
mentarv  labor  as  in  the  past  In  order  to  plant 
and  harvest  our  160-acres  of  brussels  sprouts. 
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and  save   this  multimillion-dollar  crop  for 
Santa  Cruz  County. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nello  Giannini. 


Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  MrRPHT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Honorable  Senator  Murphy  :   Braceros  are 
definitely  needed  for  stoop  labor  In  brussels 
sprout  harvest  In  California. 
Sincerely, 

Rossi  Humphrey  Ranch. 
Pescadero,  Calif. 


Half  Moon  Bat,  Calif.,  May  11,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Office  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  economy  of  our  city  is  greatly  depend- 
ent upon  the  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
that  harvest  brussels  sprouts  and  other  win- 
ter crops.  Urge  you  do  all  possible  to  sup- 
port the  farming  industry  in  obtaining  qual- 
ified stoop  labor. 

Fred  Paxton, 
City  Administrator, 
City  of  Half  Moon  Bay. 


Indio,  Calif.. 
April  28,  1965. 
Hon.  George  Murpiit, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C; 

Labor  situation  this  area  acute.  Severe 
crop  loss  will  be  sustained  without  imme- 
diate relief.  Our  organization  not  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Jack  Miller,  or  Agricultural 
Producers  Labor  Council.  We  have  tried 
every  method  of  recruitment  we  can  think  of 
with  pmctlcnlly  no  results.  Wage  rate  Is  not 
the  problem.  Pickers  averaging  as  much  as 
$2.60  per  hour  and  still  leaving  due  unwill- 
ingness to  work  in  severe  heat.  Heat  also 
will  cause  severe  crop  loss  if  fruit  harvest 
cannot  progress  in  normal  manner.  We  have 
exhausted  all  methods  to  get  more  labor — 
high  wages  do  not  seem  to  be  answer. 
Simply  too  few  willing  to  work  under  weather 
extremes.  Request  immediate  attention  to 
this  matter.  Repeat  need  Is  dire — Labor  De- 
partment unable  to  even  fill  small  percent 
our  needs.  Economic  loss  will  be  great  un- 
less help  comes  soon.  Our  local  payroll  of 
over  $8,000  per  week.  These  people  will  be 
out  of  work  uness  fruit  can  be  delivered  our 
packing  plant  for  processing.  This  short- 
age due  cooler  weather  other  districts,  labor 
piracy  from  other  districts  and  crops,  lack  of 
physical  capacity  withstand  heat.  People 
that  were  doing  job  earlier  have  already  left 
valley  due  to  above.     Thank  you. 

Oasis  Gardens,  Inc., 
R.   M.   Keim. 


Indio,  Calif.. 

.4pr!/  28.  1695. 
Hon.  George  F.  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Request  10  grapefruit  pickers,  impossible 
get  local  help  In  the  valley.  Temperature 
above  100'  daytime.  Crop  being  ruined  by 
heat.  Your  support  appreciated,  haste  neces- 
sary. 

Messini    Bros., 
Joe  Messini. 

Riverside,  Calif., 

AprU  27  1965. 
Hon.  George  P.  Murphy, 
Washington,  DC: 

It  is  imperative  that  we  have  pickers  for 
citrus  fruit,  willing  and  able  to  work,  the 
Mexican  bracero  Is  experienced  and  Is  the 
answer  to  our  problem,  we  have  cooperated 
and  followed  suggestions  for  alternatives  to 
no  avail,  the  hot  weather  is  here,  our  need  is 
urgent,  please  help  us. 

Arlington  Heights  Citrus  Co. 


Indio,  Calif.. 

April  27, 1965. 
Hon.  George  F.  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashiJigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  dire  need  of  40  grapefruit 
pickers,  local  help  not  available.  Have  com- 
plied fully  on  all  requirements  to  be  eligible. 
Excessive  heat  destroying  grapefruit  crops. 
Your  assistance  In  waking  up  the  powers  in 
Washington  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Schell  Ranch  &  Packing  Co., 
Morgan  U.  Ward,  Owner. 

Indio,  Calif. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Due  to  the  Intense  heat  we  have 
acquired  In  Coachella  Valley  the  past  10 
days  citrus  pickers  are  leaving  the  valley  by 
the  hundreds.  Imperative  that  we  have  any 
supplemental  help  that  you  may  be  able  to 
acquire  for  us.  I  have  approximately  400,- 
000  boxes  of  grapefruit  from  20  growers  left 
on  the  tree.  Due  to  the  heat  problem  here 
in  Coachella  Valley,  today  I  had  24  grape- 
fruit pickers  and  to  be  able  to  fill  the  foreign 
and  domestic  m;u-ket  demand  I  need  125 
qualified  grapefruit  pickers  In  the  field.  We 
have  exhausted  all  resources  of  recruiting 
of  local  and  out-of-State  workers  to  fill  this 
need.  Anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  for 
us  in  Washington  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Richard  A.  Glass  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  L.  Randall. 

Riverside,  Calif. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  is  imperative  the  Mexican  bracero  is  ob- 
tained to  complete  the  harvest  of  citrus  fruits 
In  Coachella  Valley.  Otir  weather  Is  hot  and 
they  are  the  only  laborers  able  and  willing 
to  perform  satisfactory  In  these  tempera- 
tures. The  need  is  urgent;  tomorrow  will  be 
too  late. 

Golden  Valley  Groves. 

Indio,  Calif., 

April  27. 1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

A  dire  need  exists  for  additional  workers  in 
citrus  picking  in  the  Coachella  Valley  our 
company  needs  75  pickers  immediately.  Re- 
peat immediately  account  domestic  workers 
now  leaving  because  of  100°  to  102°  temper- 
atures this  area. 

Richard  A.  Glass  Co. 


Indio.  Calif., 

April  27, 1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Labor  situation,  Coachella  Valley  for  pick- 
ing grapefruit  impossible  local  help  cannot 
or  will  not  stay  in  the  fields  and  pick  in  this 
intense  heat.  Request  you  do  everything 
practical  and  possible  to  get  the  Government 
to  give  us  supplemental  help. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Coachella      Valley      Grapefruit 

Orchards.  Inc., 
John  L.  Randall,  President. 


Redlands,  Calif., 

May  3,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urgently  request  yovir  continued  personal 
Intercession  with  Secretary  Wirtz  convince 
him  seriousness  of  need  of  California  citrus 
growers  for  supplemental  foreign  picker. 
Speaking  as  manager  of  marketing  coopera- 
tive representing  15  packers  and  some  3,000 
growers  who  heretofore  have  contributed  to 


favorable  U.S.  trade  balance  through  vigor- 
ous export  program  we  presently  unable  flu 
export  orders  account  picker  shortage.  No 
apparent  relief  in  sight  unless  you  can  con- 
vince Wirtz  unreafionableness  of  his  poei- 
tion.  Any  help  you  can  give  sincerely  ap- 
predated. 

Pure  Gold,  Inc., 
John   M.   Van   Horn, 

Generoi  Manager. 

Indio,  Calif. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Citrus  Industry  In  Coachella  Valley  facing 
severe  loss  of  crop  due  acute  labor  problem. 
Recent  poll  of  our  members  shows  average 
of  65  percent  shortage  in  all  crews.  We 
emphasize  that  rates  being  paid  are  well 
above  minimum.  Recent  heat  wave  causing 
severe  damage  to  fruit,  and  creating  shortage 
of  labor.  Consequences  to  growers,  shippers 
and  economy  will  be  devastating  without 
help.  We  have  exhausted  all  possibilities, 
and  are  not  receiving  men  from  Labor  Depart- 
ment recruitment  programs,  our  own  recruit- 
ment programs,  nor  from  any  source.  We  re- 
quest some  form  of  action  from  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Wage  rate  we  repeat  Is  well  above 
minimum — people  available  simply  unwill- 
ing and  unable  to  work  under  extreme 
weather  conditions.  Please  take  every  Im- 
mediate action  possible. 

Our  organization  represents  65  to  75  per- 
cent total  fruit  left  in  this  area. 

Coachelia  V.alley  Citrus 

Council,  Inc. 
Bob  Weatherman, 

President. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

Ajml  31,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Reference  our  newsletter  No.  6501,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1965,  regarding  farm  labor.  Cali- 
fornia strawberry  growers  are  now  losing 
crops  because  of  a  shortage  of  harvest  labor. 
Losses  are  substantial  in  Orange,  Santa 
Barbara,  Santa  Maria,  and  Monterey  Coun- 
ties. Acreages  have  been  abandoned  in 
Orange  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties.  We  can 
furnish  detail  documentation  of  all  per- 
tinent facts.  Imperative  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  expedite  immediate 
entry  of  Mexican  nationals  already  author- 
ized for  entry  under  Public  Law  414.  It  is 
urgent  that  additional  supplemental  labor 
be  authorized  for  entry  as  recommended  by 
the  California  Department  of  Employment. 

Harold  Angier, 
Executive    vice    president,    California 
Grape  and  Tree  Fruit  League. 


Redlands,  Calif. 
Senator    George    Murphy, 
Washington,  D.C 

We  have  cooperated,  followed  all  sugges- 
tions— with  the  hot  weather  upon  us  we  must 
have  pickers  willing  and  able  to  work  so 
that  we  can  harvest  our  growers'  citrus  fruits. 
There  has  been  too  much  delay  and  a  great 
deal  of  harm  has  been  done.  Please  do 
something  now.  The  obvious  answer  is  the 
experienced  Mexican  bracero. 

Bryn  Mawr  Coachella 
Valley  Groves. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  7,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strongly  urge  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  alleviate  shortage  of  harvest  labor 
In  California  strawberry  fields.  If  action  by 
you  is  not  immediately  forthcoming,  eco- 
nomic consequences  will  reach   far  beyond 
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the  initial  losses  to  the  berry  Industry,  such 
as  loss  of  sugar  sales  by  the  California  beet 
sugar  Industry,  which  In  turn  affects  returns 
of  sugarbeet  farmers.  From  our  familiarity 
with  the  problem  only  immediate  action 
win  avert  serious  economic  losses. 

Guy  D.  Manuel, 
President.  Spreckles  Sugar  Co. 

Saunas,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Salinas  Valley  area  in  dire  need  of  steady 
dependable     farmworkers     particularly     for 
strawberry  harvest  and  lettuce  thinning  and 
boelng.     Pressure  on  lettuce  harvest  not  as 
bad  at  present  due  to  lightest  spring  lettuce 
production  and  unusual  cold  weather. 
Appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  us. 
Admiral  Packing  Co. 
John   Derdivans,  President. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10. 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 
Need   help   to   harvest  strawberries,   crop 

rotting. 

Pozzi  Brothers, 
By    Edward    Pozzi. 

Saunas,  Calif., 

May  10. 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strawberries  suffering  fantastic  losses 
other  crops  coming  on.  Can't  you  do  some- 
thing? 

S.  Beaga  &  Sons. 

Chicago,  III., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Imperative  that  California  strawberry 
growers  be  given  immediate  assistance  in  the 
harvesting  of  their  berry  crop.  A  month  from 
now  will  be  too  late  as  many  fields  are  now 
going  to  waste,  some  are  already  beyond  sal- 
vage and  more  will  follow  shortly  \iiiless 
labor  to  harvester  Is  supplied  now.  Mrs. 
Housewife  will  not  pay  high  prices  for  poor 
quality  fruit  so  she  too  Is  a  loser.  The  cost 
of  living  Is  bound  to  go  up  unless  this  ridic- 
ulous labor  situation  Is  corrected. 

Austin  J.  Merkel  Co. 

Salinas,  Calif. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingt07i,  D.C: 

Unable   to  get  my  berries  picked 
3  men  in  field,  should  have  40. 

Stanley  Corda, 

Berry  Grower 


Watsonville,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  need  qualified  strawberry  pickers  imme- 
diately. Today  only  half  of  them  have  re- 
ported for  work. 

Rot  Katto. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

May  11.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murpht, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C: 

Because  of  the  inadequate  l&bor  situation 
here  in  California  we  are  going  to  lose  sales 
of  better  than  25  million  strawberry  baskets. 
This  situation  Is  not  only  affecting  the  straw- 
berry growers  but  many,  many  allied  indus- 
tries such  as  ovu-selves.    We  are  pleading  for 

help. 

Ton  Paine, 
Sales  Manager, 
Pacific  States  Box  &  Basket  Co. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Field  labor  shortage  paralyzing  strawberry 
crop.     Other  crops  soon  to  suffer.     Help. 
Peter  and  Arnold  Breschini. 


Have 


Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10, 1965. 
Senator  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Strawberries  suffering  fantastic  losses, 
other  crops  coming  on.  Can't  you  do  some- 
thing? 

Art  Duarte. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10. 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Field  labor  shortage  paralyzing  strawberry 
crop,  other  crops  soon  to  sviffer.    Help. 

John  S.  Tamagni. 


Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  wish  to  reiterate  our  statements  about 
the  critical  field  labor  shortage  to  pick 
strawberries  and  to  thin,  hoe,  and  harvest 
our  many  other  Salinas  Valley,  Calif.,  vege- 
table crops  as  explained  to  you  during  your 
weekend  field  trip  through  our  area.  We  re- 
quest that  you  explain  your  firsthand  view- 
ing of  the  chaotic  conditions  now  existing  to 
President  L.  B.  Johnson  and  other  govern- 
mental officials  of  highest  authority  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  immediate  entry  of  sup- 
plemental foreign  fleldworkers  in  sufficient 
number  to  solve  our  growers  dilemma. 

Jack  Bias, 
Grower  Shipper  Vegetable  Association. 

Santa  Caxra,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  need  steady  qualified  labor  dally  for 
strawberries.  This  crop  cannot  be  harvested 
with  large  numbers  of  unqualified  and  un- 
trained pickers  one  day  and  very  few  the  next 

day. 

Reiter  Berry  Farmers. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10.  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  berry  growers  In  this  Salinas  Valley  are 
unable  to  hire  adequate  qualified  workers  to 
pick  the  berry  crop. 

These  are  the  facts  pure  and  simple.  I 
hope  the  President  will  listen  to  your  plea. 
A  state  of  emergency  and  disaster  exists  here 

right  now. 

John   P.  Storm   Corp., 
John  P.  Stoem,  President. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  10,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Need  help  badly.    Strawberries  deteriorat- 
ing fast. 

BUENA  VisTA  Strawberry  Farms, 

Joe  Violini. 


Fountain  Valley,  Cauf., 

May  11,  1985. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Washington,  DC: 

Insufficient  domestic  labor  causing  loss  of 
strawberries;    need   qualified   foreign   labor. 

Fred  F.  Moeita. 

Chualar,  Calif., 

May  11,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murpht, 
Senate   Office  Building. 
WashiJigton,  D.C: 

Have  plowed  up  4  of  55  acres  berries;  more 
will  go.  We  can  help  not  the  answer.  Please 
check  on  many  restrictions  on  agricultural 
loans  for  housing. 

Frank     Viaeengo. 

Saunas,  Calif., 

May  12,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murpht, 
Senate  Office   Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Everyone  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
future  economy  of  Monterey  County  due  to 
the  labor  shortage,  particularly  In  the  straw- 
berry field.  This  shortage  affects  all  bvuA- 
ness,  not  Just  the  farming  industry.  Please 
make  an  extra  effort  to  assist  our  growers 
obtain  supplemental  help  immediately. 
Thanks. 

Mark  Fields  Growers 
Insurance   Agenct. 

Boston,  Mass., 

May  10.  1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  New  England  han- 
dling several  cars  of  California  strawberries. 
We  are  unable  to  get  supplies  because  of  lack 
of  pickers.  Unless  prompt  relief  is  given 
the  loss  of  the  crop  will  run  in  the  millions. 
Your  help  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

GiLFENBAIN     BROS. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

May  8,  1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Personally  observed  today  1,000  acres  of 
ripe  strawberries  owned  by  Salinas  Strawber- 
ries vrtthout  one  picker  in  the  field.  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  sampling  of  a 
500-acre  unit  yesterday  showed  over  one- 
third  of  the  crop  overripe  or  rotted.  This 
loss  win  Increase  each  day.  Unless  3,000 
qualified  pickers  who  will  remain  on  the  Job 
are  supplied  by  next  Wednesday  this  acreage 
will  be  a  total  loss  of  at  least  $5  million. 
Salinas  Strawberries  in  complete  compliance 
with  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  wage  orders. 
Urgent  that  Mexican  nationals  be  brought 
in  immediately  to  salvage  remainder  of  crop 
and  maintain  plants  in  cropping  cycle. 

Harold  Angier, 
Executive     Vice     President.     California 
Grape  &  Tree  Fruit  League. 

New  York,  NY., 

May   10,   1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  one  of  the  larger  wholesale 
receivers  of  fnilts  and  vegetables  from 
California,  for  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  with  strawberries  as  our  specialty. 
With  this  in  view,  we  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  deteriorating  market  situa- 
tion for  California  fruit  and  produce,  quality 
going  down  and  prices  to  the  consumer  going 
up  steadily.  Otir  shippers  from  California 
give  us  as  reason  a  very  specific  labor  short- 
age, with  not  enough  farm  help  available  for 
timely  harvest.  Anything  you  can  do  to 
help  them  and  at  the  same  time  help  the 
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consumer  and  us  as  a  distributor,  will  be 
greatly   appreciated. 

Habry  Klein  &  Co. 


Salinas.  Calif., 

May  12. 1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy. 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Our  economy  is  off  20  percent  for  the  past 
90  days.  Tlie  lack  of  agriculture  people  in  our 
fields  is  having  a  terrific  impact  on  the  en- 
tire valley.  The  loss  in  revenue  will  force  us 
to  curtail  employment,  thereby  adding  to 
the  problem  we  already  have.  This  lack  of 
agriculture  workers  as  we  see  it  will  affect 
the  grower,  teamsters,  wholesale,  retail,  the 
consumer,  and  will  add  a  loss  of  revenue 
and  tax  dollars  to  the  State  and  Federal 
Government.  Act  at  once  to  preserve  Cali- 
fornia's great  agrlcultiu-e  future.  Help  of 
qualified  natiure  Is  needed  at  once. 

Hank's  Drug  Stores. 

Salinas.  Calif., 

May  12. 1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  grow  asparagus  In  both  Monterey  and 
San  Joaquin  Counties.  April  and  May  are 
our  most  productive  months  and  we  have 
made  a  comparison  of  our  marketable  pro- 
duction for  April  of  this  year  compared  to 
April  1964.  The  results  show  a  decrease  from 
2,000  pounds  per  acre  in  1964  to  1,200  in 
1965  in  Monterey  County,  which  we  attribute 
largely  to  the  inexperience  of  the  crew  who 
left  many  spears  uncut  at  each  cutting  which 
became  unmarketable  before  the  next  cut- 
ting and  physical  damage  to  many  spears 
which  were  cut.  In  San  Joaquin  County 
the  production  in  April  dropped  from  1,363 
pounds  per  acre  In  1964  to  724  pounds  this 
vear,  which  we  attribute  largely  to  the  short- 
age of  qualified  labor  in  the  area.  We  hope 
this  information  will  be  of  some  assistance 
to  you  in  your  efforts  to  relieve  the  situation. 
We  are  even  more  concerned  about  our  ability 
to  secure  sufficient  qualified  help  to  harvest 
our  other  growing  crops  which  will  increase 
in  production  very  rapidly,  and  who  will 
thin,  hoe,  and  otherwise  cultivate  crops  to 
be  harvested  throughout  the  year? 

Harden  Farms  of  California. 


Imoio,  Calif., 
April  28.  1965. 
Hon.  George  Murphy, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  am  Coachella  Valley  grower  of  citrus. 
Due  to  shortage  of  labor  to  pick  my  crop  I 
will  lose  15  percent  to  20  percent  of  fruit 
from  droppage  and  softness  in  next  week 
with  continued  hot  weather.  My  investment 
already  returning  less  than  3  percent.  What 
is  your  and  Labor  Department's  answer  for 
desperate  Coachella  Valley  growers?  My 
pickers  averaging  more  than  $1.75  per  hovtr, 
bus.  too  few  available  to  work  in  heat  at  any 
price.  Labor  Department  so  far  has  been 
unable  to  fulfill  even  small  percent  of  re- 
quirements.    Action  imperative. 

Duke  Wilson. 

Salinas,  Calif., 

May  11,1965. 
Senator  George  Murphy, 
Senator  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  a  strawberry  crate  supplier  have  dis- 
charged half  of  my  experienced  help.  We 
who  employ  outstanding  citizens  are  forced 
after  years  of  service  to  discharge  them. 
Growers  cannot  survive  with  weekend  inex- 
perienced pickers.  What  is  Wirtz  thinking 
about? 

Babcock    Cratb   Co., 
D.  A.  Babcock. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Presidc?nt.  I 
thank  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  fine  presentation. 

But  for  the  fact  that  Florida  had 
some  13.800  offshore  workers — about  one- 
tenth  of  our  normal  total  supply — in  the 
State  on  January  1  when  this  crusade  of 
the  Secretai-y  began,  we  would  have  been 
in  much  more  pitiful  shape  than  we  have 
been. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  re- 
turn. Secretary  Wirtz  finally  agreed  to 
the  i-etention  of  6.500  of  them.  They 
have  helped  greatly.  I  thanked  him 
warmly  for  that  from  the  floor.  I 
thanked  him  personally. 

The  Secretary  could  have  gone  one  or 
two  steps  further  and  redeemed  himself 
very  greatly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Florida 
producers.  However,  he  declined  to  take 
those  steps  when  the  pitiful  situation 
arose  in  the  celery  and  sweet  corn 
industry. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  be  deaf 
to  the  pleas  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  or  blind  to  the  pic- 
tures which  he  shows,  which  illustrate  so 
clearly  the  crops  produced  by  so  much 
toil,  sweat,  and  investment  of  time,  effort, 
land,  and  money  going  to  waste  because 
of  a  well-intentioned  man  who  is  em- 
barking on  a  crusade  and  insists  that  his 
crusade  will  succeed  when  every  indica- 
tion is  that  it  has  already  failed  dismrlly. 
He  has  hurt  thousands  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

I  :,hank  the  Senator  for  his  very  fine 
exposition. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  have  in  California 
1,200  Japanese  boys.  These  boys  are 
carefully  selected  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment from  farms,  and  they  are  sent 
here  for  a  period  of  2  years.  There  were 
6C0  of  them  in  southern  California. 
The  Japanese  Ambassador  told  me  that 
unless  they  were  permitted  to  go  to 
work  within  3  days,  they  had  to  return 
to  Japan.  He  said  this  would  be  a 
frightful  and  shocking  thing,  because  it 
would  destroy  the  very  best  international 
people-to-people  program  we  have  had — 
one  that  does  not  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  $1. 

Next  to  where  they  were  camping  was 
a  strawberry  farm  which  needed  help. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  relented  a  bit 
and  said  1,500  Mexicans  could  be  used, 
and  to  put  the  Japanese  to  work.  They 
were  ne:4t  to  that  farm,  but  instead  of 
working  there,  they  were  sent  somewhere 
else.  The  story  in  that  area  is  unbe- 
lievable. People  who  recite  that  incident 
ask,  "What  kind  of  man  can  he  be?"  I 
know  he  is  an  honest,  conscientious,  de- 
cent man,  but  I  know  he  must  be  getting 
the  worst  possible  advice. 

The  Secretary  went  to  California.  I 
felt  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  felt. 
We  had  testified.  There  were  meetings 
of  the  Committee  en  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  felt  that  we  had  all  the  evi- 
dence we  could  bring  in  to  prove  our 
point.  He  paid  no  attention  to  it.  He 
called  together  a  three-man  panel  of  col- 
lege professors,  one  of  whom  had  knowl- 
edge of  farming.    The  panel  said  bra- 


ceros    were    needed;    that    1.500    were 
needed  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  1,500  is  an  arbitrary 
figure.  Ho'.v  does  one  know  how  many 
are  needed?  The  only  way  to  find  out 
is  to  go  to  tho.se  who  will  harvest  their 
crops  and  ask  them.  There  are  jobs  for 
6,000  today.  Without  those  6,000,  the 
industry  will  be  hurt.  The  need  will  in- 
crease, because  we  are  now  getting  into 
the  high  period. 

Let  me  stress  this  point:  Never,  under 
any  circumstances,  does  imported  labor 
take  a  job  from  a  domestic  worker  who 
applies  for  one  or  wants  one.  The  do- 
mestic worker  is  always  hired  first. 

Never  in  any  year  has  imported  labor 
in  California  amounted  to  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  farm  labor  pool. 

This  is  one  of  the  confusions  involved 
in  this  question.  Some  would  have  us 
believe  thai  Mexicans  are  going  to  take 
the  jobs  of  Americans.  Jobs  are  not 
lost;  they  are  created — 80,000  work  at 
packinghouses;  truckdrivers  and  long- 
shoremen are  involved.  We  ship  one- 
half  billion  dollars  worth  of  specialized 
crops  out  of  California  each  year.  The 
transport  people  are  involved.  Every- 
body down  the  line  is  suffering  because 
one  man  has  become  adamant  and  will 
not  change.  I  hope  he  will  change.  I 
hope  he  v/ill  do  something  soon  and  save 
something  out  of  the  wreckage. 

Mr.  HOLL.'VND.  I  thank  my  friend. 
I,  too,  hope  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor  will 
change  his  position.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  assert  himself.  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Agricultuie  will  become  much 
more  active  and  concerned  with  this 
problem  than  he  has  been  up  to  now. 

The  real  test  of  our  usefulness  as  an 
active  Senate  villi  be  what  we  do  in  this 
situation.  I  am  ready  to  do  everything 
I  can,  whether  it  is  in  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation, the  handling  of  appropriations 
In  the  proper  way,  or  whatever  else  we 
can  do,  to  bring  about  a  saner  and 
soimder  condition,  which  must  be  done 
quickly  or  the  whole  Nation  will  suffer 
greatly. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  December  in  my 
State  there  were  shocking  floods  and  dis- 
aster. The  damage  was  horrible.  The 
damage  done  to  our  agricultural  crops 
will  amount  to  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
the  damage  done  by  the  floods;  and  it 
is  unnecessary.  With  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach, the  crops  could  be  saved.  I  hope 
no  further  damage  will  occur. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  close 
with  one  quotation  which  occurs  to  me 
from  an  ancient  sage — "Wise  men  some- 
times change  their  minds;  fools  never." 

I  hope  Secretary  Wirtz  will  change  his 
mind  and  his  approach. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  question  of 
labor  is  most  important;  and  I  am  de- 
lighted the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  fMr.  Holland!  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy  1  have  once  again  5,een  fit  to 
discuss  this  most  important  subject. 
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It  is  my  hope,  on  the  basis  of  the  rep- 
resentations made  on  the  floor,  that  this 
problem  will  be  studied  again,  and  that 
the  needs  of  certain  States  in  this  par- 
ticular area  will  be  given  the  considera- 
tion which  is  their  due. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
crops  will  be  lost,  if  they  are  not  already 
being  lost,  in  various  States  of  the  East, 
when  the  time  comes  for  harvesting  the 
apple  crop  and  other  crops,  because  the 
need  will  be  for  a  certain  kind  of  labor. 

We  are  all  in  agreement  with  the 
thesis  that  if  U.S.  labor  can  fill  up  the 
slack,  those  workers  should  be  given 
preference;  but  there  is  a  great  discrep- 
ancy between  American  labor  which  will 
do  the  kind  of  stoop  labor  and  other 
kinds  of  labor  necessary  in  harvesting 
crops  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  actuality  of  getting  them  to  do 
the  job. 

I  again  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Florida  and 
California  for  bringing  this  subject  up. 
It  is  my  hope  that  real  recognition  of 
the  difficulties  which  confront  so  many 
States  in  this  respect  will  be  brought 
home  to  the  proper  authorities  so  that, 
before  it  is  too  late,  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  crops  which  would  be  lost  might 
perhaps  be  saved. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  expres- 
sions. I  hope  he  will  be  active  in  pre- 
senting that  same  feeling  at  the  places 
where  these  situations  can  be  corrected, 
because  we  badly  need  his  help. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  is  one  other  item 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record.  In 
the  previous  discussion  it  was  suggested 
that  Indians  might  be  used  for  this  labor. 
I  would  like  to  have  in  the  Record  the 
statement  that  it  had  been  tried.  A  man 
in  Orange  County  had  them  brought  in, 
and  they  stayed  2, 2  V2,  or  3  days. 

The  large  farms  I  visited  in  Salinas 
are  now  preparing  to  fly  in  by  air  Indi- 
ans at  the  request  of  an  agency  of  the 
Government  in  Washington,  so  this 
method  will  again  be  tested. 

There  has  not  been  one  practical  sug- 
gestion that  I  know  of  that  has  not  been 
tried.  The  record  is  replete  with  their 
performance  and  failure;  and  there  is 
only  one  practical  way  to  approach  the 
problem. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  can  sit  down 
with  us  and  go  over  the  problem  with  us 
and  possibly  put  together  the  machinery 
to  bring  this  tragic  occurrence  to  an  end. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  May 
13, 1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenateMay  12, 1965: 

Department  of  State 

Leonard  C.  Meeker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State, 
vice  Abram  Chayes. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  12, 1965: 
Postmaster 
I   withdraw   the   nomination   sent   to   the 
Senate  on  April  26,  1965,  of  Ralph  N.  Hilliard 
to  be  postmaster  at  West  Burke,  in  the  State 
of  Vermont. 
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Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 
Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  fann  families  across  the  Nation, 
includinjj  those  in  my  home  State  of 
Iowa,  this  week  marks  an  anniversary  of 
very  special  importance. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  week,  on  May  11, 
1935,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Executive  order  establishing 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
A  year  later,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  the 
Congress  gave  its  support  to  this  con- 
structive venture. 

Today,  the  RE  A  is  a  permanent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  done 
much,  ovei-  the  30  years  of  its  existence, 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  electric  power  to 
farmhouses  throughout  America. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  only  14.4  percent 
of  the  farms  were  receiving  electric  serv- 
ice when  the  REA  was  created  in  1935. 
As  of  June  30, 1964,  98.7  percent  of  Iowa's 
farms  were  served  by  electric  power. 

The  REA,  and  those  who  have  support- 
ed it,  can  justly  claim  the  credit  for  much 
of  this  increase  in  rural  electric  service — 
an  increase  which,  in  the  long  run,  bene- 
fits both  urban  and  rural  areas  of  our 
society. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  develop- 
ing   the    resources    of    rural    America. 
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There  are  new  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  new  programs  must  be  devised  to  do 
so.  But  the  REA,  with  30  years  of  suc- 
cess behind  it,  is  an  example  that  provides 
us  with  confidence. 


Iowa  Rural  Electric  Co-ops  Congratulated 


presently  served  by  co-ops  who  were  re- 
ceiving service  when  the  program  began, 
and  the  98  percent  who  are  presently  be- 
ing sei-viced.  In  my  own  State  of  Iowa, 
a  similar  increase  in  families  served  has 
resulted  from  this  great  movement. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  salute  our 
rural  electrification  cooperatives  on  this 
memorable  30th  anniversary  of  this  out- 
standing program. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

of    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  remembers  vividly  the  time 
consumed  filling  kerosene  lamps,  hand 
pumping  water,  and  cleaning  outhouses, 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act,  observed 
on  May  11,  is  of  special  significance. 

Ever  since  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  the  Executive  order 
creating  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram in  1935,  American  rural  life  has 
experienced  significant  improvement. 
The  vital  role  played  by  the  lending 
agency  and  its  loan  program  is  illustrated 
vividly  by  the  over  5,300,000  consumers 
presently  provided  electric  service  by 
borrowers  from  the  REA,  and  by  the  al- 
most 2  million  telephone  subscribers.  To 
date,  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
over  1 V2  million  miles  of  powerlines. 

Another  example  of  the  contribution 
of  our  nual  electric  cooperative  program 
is  the  contrast  between  the  7  percent  of 
our   farm   population   in   the   counties 


The  Congressional  Directory:  A  Veritable 
Treasure  Trove  of  Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er all  of  us  are  prone  to  take  familiar 
things  for  granted  without  considering 
the  work  and  effort  necessary  to  produce 
it.  The  Congressional  Directory  is  an 
excellent  example. 

The  new  directory— larger  and  con- 
taining more  information  than  ever  be- 
fore—is a  veritable  treasure  trove  of 
valuable  and  useful  data  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  others.  The  table  of  contents  re- 
flects the  extent  of  every  branch  of  our 
Government.  This  directory,  prepared 
annually  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  contains  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion and  we  must  acknowledge  that  with- 
out the  Congressional  Directory  we  would 
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not  have  at  our  fingertips  a  handy  refer- 
ence of  our  Government  and  its  officials. 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  expressing 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
Senators  Hayden.  Jordan,  and  Scott  and 
Representatives  Burleson,  Hays,  and 
Lipscomb  for  furnishing  the  Congress 
with  such  a  highly  successful  medium  of 
Information. 


Hawaii-Dooley  Foundation  Joint  Project 
in  Nepal — A  New  Foreign  Aid  Concept 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  jointly  with  the  Thomas 
A.  Dooley  Foundation,  is  undertaking  a 
project  in  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal  that  is 
probably  the  first  of  its  kind  since  our 
Union  was  formed.  The  project  is  a  na- 
tional public  health  survey  and  training 
program  in  Nepal  involving  as  joint  par- 
ticipants the  department  of  public  health 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  Bishop 
Museum  in  Honolulu,  the  Institute  of 
Technical  Interchange  of  the  East-West 
Center,  and  the  Dooley  Foundation. 

Dr.  Verne  Chaney,  executive  director 
and  cofounder  of  the  Thomas  A.  Dooley 
Foundation,  in  a  recent  address  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  Hawaii,  said: 

In  this  Hawaiian  health  survey  program  for 
His  Majesty's  Government  of  Nepal,  we  have 
the  first  example  of  a  State  providing  for- 
eign aid  to  a  developing  nation  with  private 
financing. 

Dr.  Chaney  said  that  the  undertaking 
"heralds  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new 
concept  in  foreign  aid." 

Praising  Hawaii  for  leading  the  way  in 
the  search  for  world  peace  and  under- 
standing among  peoples,  he  summaiized 
the  Dooley  Foundation's  purpose  in 
jointly  administering  the  program  in 
Nepal  with  these  words: 

The  Dooley  Foundation  feels  that  It  has  an 
imusual  opportunity  and  role  to  play  In  the 
world  mess  of  things. 

We  are  not  political;  we  are  not  sectarian; 
we  are  simply  people  helping  people  becaiose 
they  need  help  and  because  it  is  right. 

We  wish  to  help  bridge  the  gaps  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  peoples. 
Our  tool  for  this  shall  be  medicine. 

The  program  will  commence  in  Au- 
gust of  1965  and  continue  for  a  period  of 
15  months  at  a  total  cost  of  $270,000. 
All  funds  will  be  privately  contributed, 
and  much  of  the  money  will  be  raised 
right  in  Hawaii.  The  program  will  con- 
sist of  a  public  health  survey  in  the 
fields  of  infectious  disease,  nutrition, 
sanitation,  anthropology,  and  entomol- 
ogy. 

Technicians  from  the  three  partici- 
pating institutions  in  Hawaii  will  also 
help  the  people  of  Nepal  to  set  up  their 


own    public    health    program    for    the 
future. 

Among  those  who  will  work  on  the 
project  are:  Dr.  Robert  Worth,  consul- 
tant, professor  of  public  health  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii:  Robert  Murphy, 
administrative  assistant;  Dr.  N.  K.  Shah, 
program  director;  Dr.  L.  Poudayl,  labora- 
tory director;  Miss  Carolyn  McCue,  chief 
technician;  Miss  Phyllis  Morita,  labora- 
tory technician;  Dr.  Alan  Howard,  an- 
thropologist; Mrs.  Kajorn  Howard,  nu- 
tritionist; Peyton  Rowan,  sanitary  en- 
gineer; Mrs.  Peggy  Rowan,  public  health 
nurse ;  and  others  yet  to  be  selected. 

Heading  the  local  committee  of  distin- 
guished citizens  to  raise  funds  for  the 
project  are:  Retired  Navy  .Admiral 
Harry  D.  Felt;  Chinn  Ho  of  Capital  In- 
vestments; and  Ernest  Albrecht,  Pan 
American  World  Airways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  of 
the  youngest  State  in  the  Union,  I  take 
great  pride  in  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  the  leadership  which 
Hawaii's  private  citizens  are  assuming  in 
fostering  better  imderstanding  with 
with  other  peoples  of  the  world. 


Land  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  that  land  is  the  main  resource  of 
this  country.  We  also  know  that  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  scarce.  Right  now 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  but  what  of  the  future? 

Soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
in  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  are  help- 
ing us  prepare  for  the  future  growth  of 
the  Nation.  Multiple  land  use  is  a  de- 
velopment of  growing  importance  in  the 
conservation  picture  and  it  will  be  even 
more  important  in  the  years  ahead  as 
demands  upon  the  land  continue  to  in- 
crease. These  demands  are  recreation, 
urban  expansion,  transportation,  water 
supply  reservoirs,  wildlife  refuges  and 
others.  We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
increasing  demands  of  a  well  fed,  grow- 
ing population  for  agricultural  products 
and  the  land  that  will  be  needed  to 
produce  this  food — not  to  speak  of  the 
needs  of  those  in  other  nations. 

In  Nebraska,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Na- 
tion, we  are  already  well  on  the  way  in 
multiple  land  use  planning.  Land  own- 
ers and  operators  are  providing  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  on  their  farms, 
ranches  and  other  rural  lands.  In 
Nebraska.  65  soil  conservation  district 
cooperators  have  established  income- 
producing  recreation  enterprises  since  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
stressing  these  developments  in  1962. 

Other  promising  projects  on  private 
land  in  many  small  watersheds  include 
providing  areas  for  wildlife  refuges, 
building  ponds  for  fish  conservation  and 
lakes  to  serve  agricultural,  municipal, 


and  industrial  needs,  and  reserving  space 
for  forestland. 

Town  and  country  are  meeting  across 
the  broad  acres  of  rural  America.  Wise 
use  of  the  land  will  permit  Nebraska  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  contribute  to 
and  benefit  from  this  dramatic  transition 
caused  by  rapid  national  growth. 


Loyalty  Day  Ceremony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  May  1,  1965,  the 
Brooklyn  Council.  Kings  County  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  held  a  Loyalty  Day 
celebration  and  parade  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Leon  J.  Elterman,  past  county  com- 
mander, VFW,  was  the  master  of  cere- 
monies and  addresses  were  given  by 
Stanley  Zielinski,  senior  vice  county 
commander;  Borough  President  Abe 
Stark;  Vincent  J.  DiMattina,  senior  vice 
commander,  VFW  Department  of  New 
York;  Hon.  James  V.  Mangano,  admin- 
istrative director  of  the  supreme  court, 
Kings  County;  Representative  Hugh  L. 
Carey  ;  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my 
address : 

Today,  while  we  pause  briefly  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  loyalty,  more  than  25.000  Ameri- 
can servicemen  are  proving  theirs  in  the 
steaming,  guerrilla-infested  Jimgles  of  South 
Vietnam,  lonely  guardians  of  our  most  remote 
outpost  In  the  long  struggle  to  contain  Com- 
munist imperialism. 

As  of  last  week,  348  of  them  had  been  killed 
In  action;  126  had  died  in  accidents  involved 
with  their  duties,  and  2,049  had  been 
wounded  in  action.  This  cost  In  lives  and 
blood  undoubtedly  will  rise — how  much  so, 
nobody  knows. 

Otir  involvement  In  South  Vietnam  Is,  as 
you  know,  a  bitterly  controversial  issue.  In 
public  forums,  on  college  campuses,  and  In 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  newspapers.  I 
feel,  personally,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
thinking  Americans  support  President  John- 
son's resolute  determination  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  free.     I  can  tell  you  that  I  do. 

But  those  who  oppose  President  Johnson's 
policy  of  firmness,  and  would  have  us  get  out 
of  South  Vietnam  at  whatever  cost  in  prestige 
and  strategic  advantage,  seem  to  have  an 
Impact  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. They  have  a  perfect  right  to  express 
their  opinion,  certainly,  and  they  do  express 
it,  loudly  If  not  always  clearly. 

Those  of  us  who  support  President  John- 
son's commitment  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam  also  have  a  right 
to  express  our  opinion.  But  how  many  of  us 
do  it?  We  hear  and  read  the  arguments  of 
those  who  want  this  country  to  abandon  all 
southeast  Asia  to  whatever  fate  might  befall 
It,  and  maybe  we  angrily  disagree — but  do  we 
disagree  with  anybody.  In  conversation  or  In 
writing?    Not  often. 

True,  we're  busy — we  can't  be  continually 
writing  to  the  newspapers  and  getting  into 
argiunents,  but  we  can  and  should  make  our 
views  known.  How?  There  are  several  ways. 
If  a  public  figure  takes  a  stand  that  you  dls- 
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agree  with,  write  him  a  courteous,  reasoned 
rebuttal  of  his  argument.  He'll  read  It.  Not 
everybody  agrees  with  me  and  those  who 
don't  aren't  always  covu-teous  or  reasonable, 
but  I  read  their  letters. 

But  there  is  an  even  better  way.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  those  25,000  servicemen  out 
there  In  South  Vietnam,  killing  and  being 
killed  in  a  conflict  without  banners  and  glory. 
We  read  of  their  sacrifices  and  their  gal- 
lantry and  pass  on  to  the  sports  pages  or 
whatever  else  happens  to  gain  our  attention 
at  the  moment. 

Now  in  our  circle  of  friends  It  is  possible 
that  a  friend,  or  a  relative  or  a  friend  of  a 
friend,  is  among  those  25.000  who  are  today 
proving  their  loyalty  In  South  Vietnam.  If 
such  is  the  case,  why  not  demonstrate  our 
loyalty  to  them? 

Why  not  sit  down  tonight  and  write  the  1 
man  in  that  25,000  that  you  might  know,  or 
know  of?  It  doe.«:nt  have  to  be  a  long  letter; 
just  tell  him  he  Is  out  there  in  a  good  cause, 
that  he  is  not  forgotten,  and  that  you  are 
with  him  100  percent.  In  doing  so,  you  will 
lighten  his  burden — and  your  own.  Thank 
you. 


Amendment  of  Social  Security  Act  To 
Permit  Remarriage  Without  Loss  of 
Benefits  for  Elderly  Social  Security 
Survivors 


yielding  a  wife's  benefit  of  $40 — a  total 
family  income  of  only  $120  a  month. 

This  bill,  which  would  result  in  only 
minor  costs  to  the  social  security  system, 
merits  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress.  It  would  enable  many  of 
our  elder  citizens  to  avoid  living  alone. 
Married  couples  who  can  take  care  of 
each  other  are  more  likely  to  retain  their 
health  and  spirit  as  active  members  of 
the  community.  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Congress, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVlCKER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual shall  not  be  deprived  of  a 
monthly  social  security  benefit  solely  be- 
cause of  marriage  or  remarriage  after 
the  age  of  62.  The  existing  law  is  un- 
justified which  penalizes  widows  and 
other  survivors  by  cutting  off  their  social 
security  survivors'  benefits  if  they  marry 
or  remarry. 

The  rationale  of  the  present  law  is 
that  the  widow's  benefit  is  canceled  upon 
remarriage,  since  she  will  become  en- 
titled to  a  wife's  benefit.  This,  however, 
is  not  always  the  case  today.  Because 
the  coverage  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem was  limited  during  its  early  years, 
many  men  were  actually  excluded  from 
coverage  during  their  working  life.  Self- 
employed  farmers  are  included  in  this 
category. 

There  would  be  extreme  hardship  in 
the  case  of  a  widow  who  wanted  to  marry 
such  a  retired  farmer.  She  would  have 
to  sacrifice  the  benefits  earned  by  her 
first  husband,  and  she  would  receive  no 
wife's  or  widow's  benefits. 

Even  if  the  new  husband  were  en- 
titled to  benefits,  the  widow's  stipend 
would  be  reduced.  Instead  of  receiving 
82.5  percent  of  her  deceased  husband's 
benefit,  she  would  receive  50  percent  of 
her  new  husband's  benefit — which 
usually  means  a  reduction  of  at  least 
$20  a  month  in  the  amount  she  receives. 
It  is  clear  that  this  reduction  in  income 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  marriage  when 
one  realizes  that  the  average  retirement 
benefit  for  workers  is  now  aroimd  $80, 


Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12. 1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  soil  for  every  purpose  in  America — 
more  than  75,000  kinds  to  choose  from  in 
planning  land  use.  If  we  choose  wisely, 
all  land  will  be  put  to  its  best  possible 
use. 

Some  soils  are  best  for  growing  certain 
crops,  some  for  growing  grasses.  Some 
are  suitable  for  building  sites,  some  are 
not. 

Unfortunately,  soils  frequently  are  not 
considered  when  a  decision  is  made  con- 
cerning the  use  of  land.  Sometimes  the 
results  are  calamitous — effluent  from 
septic  tanks  pollutes  ground  water  sup- 
plying wells  and  contaminates  the  ground 
surface;  walls  crack,  buildings  settle  and 
even  collapse.  Such  things  happen  not 
as' infrequently  as  we  would  like  to  be- 
lieve. 

To  prevent  bad  land  use  and  to  pro- 
mote good  land  use,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  help,  in  cooperation  with 
State  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
through  the  National  Cooperative  Soil 
Survey.  The  survey  is  directed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  Nebraska,  soil  surveys  have  been 
completed  on  about  30  million  acres,  or 
about  61  percent  of  the  State's  land  area. 
The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  map 
all  the  agricultural  land  in  the  United 
States.  Its  functions  are  gradually  being 
extended  to  urban  areas  as  American 
cities  expand  into  the  countryside. 
Cooperation  is  increasing  at  the  county 
level  of  government  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  the  soil  survey  to  all  land  under 
development. 

For  agricultural  purposes,  soils  are- 
grouped  into  eight  capability  classes.  As 
each  survey  is  completed,  a  descriptive 
report  is  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  uses  of  these  surveys 
are  many.  Besides  the  farmer,  county, 
and  community  planning  officials,  inves- 
tors, bankers,  insurance  companies,  and 
loan  companies  find  soil  surveys  useful. 
Land  appraisers  use  them  as  a  source  of 
information  on  which  to  base  land 
values.  Soil  maps  help  community  of- 
ficials locate  the  most  suitable  land  for 
housing,  schools,  shopping  centers,  park- 
ing lots,  and  industry. 


See  the  U.S.A.,  Says  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has  given  an 
excellent  review  of  the  work  of  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  to  en- 
courage tourist  travel  within  the  United 
States.  Vice  President  Humphrey,  as 
chairman  of  the  Cabinet  task  force  on 
travel,  spoke  before  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions here  in  Washington  and  urged  pri- 
vate travel  groups  to  cooperate  in  a  See 
the  U.S.A.  program. 

President  Johnson  has  just  appointed 
Mr.  Robert  Short  of  Minneapolis  as  na- 
tional chairman  for  "See  the  U.S.A." 
Mr.  Short  is  president  and  owner  of 
Admiral/Merchant  Motor  Freight,  Inc., 
the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  and  a  number  of 
other  businesses.  His  leadership  of  this 
program  brings  promise  of  a  vigorous, 
effective  campaign  of  expansion  of  our 
domestic  tourist  industry.  All  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  an  increase  in  tour- 
ist business  here  at  home  will  find  the 
Vice  President's  speech  encouraging. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks    bt    Vice    President    Hubeet    H. 
Humphrey   at   National    Association    of 
Travel  Organizations,  Washington,  DC, 
Mat  12.  1965 

I  am  higlily  pleased  to  meet  today  with  my 
friends  of  the  travel  industry. 

As  you  know,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's special  Cabinet  task  force  on  travel. 
That  task  force  was  formed  3  months  ago  by 
the  President  as  a  means  of  meeting  some 
of  our  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 
Other  members  of  the  task  force  Include  Sec- 
retary Conner;  Secretary  Fowler;  Secretary 
Udall;  Gov.  Buford  Ellington.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning;  and  Sar- 
gent Shriver  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

All  of  us  have  been  giving  ovir  attention  to 
this  important  program. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  so-called 
travel  gap  contributes  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Last  year  Americans  trav- 
eling overseas  spent  Sl.l  billion  more  over- 
seas than  foreign  visitors  spent  here.  If  we 
add  the  money  spent  by  Americans  on  for- 
eign-flag airlines  and  steamship  tickets,  our 
travel  gap  stood  at  $1.6  billion — almost  half 
of  our  1964  payments  deiicit. 

I  remind  you  of  these  facts  because  travel 
is  one  of  the  places  where  we  can  meet  our 
pajrments  problem. 

President  Johnson.  In  establishing  our 
travel  task  force,  made  it  clear  that  the 
need  was  for  a  positive  program  which  would 
encourage  more  foreign  visitors  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  which  would  stimulate 
greater  travel  here  by  our  own  citizens. 

(And  may  I  say  to  our  friends  here  repre- 
senting Canada  and  Mexico:  you,  too,  can 
gain  from  the  increased  number  of  tourists 
we  hope  to  draw  to  this  continent.) 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  today  that  this 
administration  is  not  adopting  a  restrictive 
policy  on  travel.  We  have  stood  too  long  for 
liberalized  travel,  for  removal  of  travel  bar- 
riers, and  for  lowering  of  travel  costs  to 
change  our  minds  now. 
How  then  do  we  reduce  the  travel  gap? 
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First  of  all.  we  must  do  more  to  encour- 
age increased  travel  to  the  United  States  bj' 
people  from  overseas.  I  was  cosponsor  of 
legislation  4  years  ago  whicli  authorized  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  (And  I  note 
that  Congressman  Al  Ullman.  another  spon- 
sor of  that  legislation,  is  here  today.) 

The  Travel  Service  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  within  the  limits  of  its  small  staff  and 
small  budget.  Just  as  NATO  has  done  on  an 
even  smaller  scale  at  home. 

The  Travel  Service  has  requested  from 
Congress  a  budget  increase  of  $500,000 
this  year.  This  request  deserves  your  whole- 
hearted support.  But  even  with  the  increase, 
the  total  Travel  Service  budget  will  be  only 
$3.5  million— and  that  Is  not  enough  to  do 
the  Job  overseas. 

We  have  chosen  a  second  way  to  reduce 
the  travel  gap.  Legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed to  reduce  from  $100  to  $50  the  duty- 
free allowance  to  returning  travelers.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  proposal  is  not  meant 
to  keep  Americans  at  home.  It  is  meant  to 
discourage  unnecessary  spending  overseas. 

The  third  and  final  part  of  our  program 
Is  an  ambitious  and  positive  See  the  U.S.A. 
program  here  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
highly  encouraged  by  what  many  private 
companies  and  industry  associations  have  al- 
ready undertaken  to  promote  the  See  the 
U.S.A.  theme  during  this  travel  season.  I 
commend  those  of  you  here  today  who  have 
done  this. 

Some  of  you  have  not  chosen  to  include 
the  See  the  U.S.A.  theme  in  your  promotion 
this  spring  and  summer.  That  of  course  is 
your  choice. 

I  would  point  out.  however,  that  there  has 
never  been  a  better  time  to  use  this  theme. 

President  Johnson  and  this  administration 
have  thrown  their  full  support  behind  de- 
velopment of  our  domestic  travel  industry. 
The  membe  s  of  our  Cabinet  task  force  are 
activelv  doing  things  to  .lid  the  program. 
All  of  uc  are  publicizing  the  effort.  These 
last  2  days,  for  instance.  Secretary  Udall  has 
accompanied  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Humphrey, 
and  wives  of  several  Cabinet  members  on  a 
tour  through  the  State  of  Virginia  to  focus 
attention  on  tourist  attractions  there.  I 
have  appeaed  several  times  on  national  ra- 
dio and  television  on  behalf  of  the  See  the 
U.S.A.  program,  and  so  have  other  members 
of  our  tr.sk  force. 

The  program.  In  addition,  ties  in  closely 
with  the  President's  highway  and  beautlfli- 
catioa  programs.  It  also  ties  in  with  the 
New  York  World's  Pair  and  other  major  tour- 
ist events  th-oughout  the  country. 

We  in  Government  are  doing  our  best  to 
create  the  best  possible  climate  for  develop- 
ment of  tourism. 

We  ask  vou  to  capitalize  on  that  climate. 
All  of  us  stand  to  gain. 

I  would  like  now  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  tell  you  what  our  Cabinet  task  force  has 
been  doing. 

Secretary  Udall  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  played  a  most  active  role.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  m.ide  this  spring 
a  thorough  invento.-y  of  ai!  its  facilities  and 
the  tourist  facilities  of  our  States.  We  know 
now  just  where  more  and  better  facilities  are 
needed,  and  where  present  excellent  facili- 
ties are  not  bslng  properly  publicized  or  used. 
And  we  are  taking  steps  to  do  better. 

In  addition,  the  Interior  Department  has 
established  a  special  task  force  on  Wash- 
ington. DC.  The  objective  of  this  group  Is 
to  make  Washington.  DC.  a  pilot  project  for 
tourism. 

ThiT  Interior  Department  task  force  has 
set  for  itself  an  October  deadline  to  give  us 
a  full  proposal  on  :ong-range  development  of 
touri-sm  in  Washington.  D.C.  But  In  the 
meantime,  the  Interior  Department  task 
force  is  doing  things  to  make  Washington 
a  better  place  to  visit  in  1965. 


Before  this  task  force  has  completed  Ita 
work,  we  expect  to  see  a  National  Visitors 
Center  in  Washington — perhaps  at  Union 
Station.  At  this  center,  newcomers  to  Wash- 
ington could  arrange  their  entire  visit  to  the 
city,  from  guided  tours  to  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. 

They  could  also  receive  information  on 
tourist  attractions  In  Washington  and  be 
given  orientation  on  U.S.  history  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  center  could  also  provide  restaurants 
and  parking  space  and  serve  as  a  terminal 
for  a  visitor  transport  system  to  reduce  auto- 
mobile and  bus  congestion  downtown. 

We  also  expect  to  see  youth  hostels  In 
Washington  where  students  can  get  Inex- 
pensive lodging.  We  expect  to  see  expanded 
parking  facilities  for  tourists. 

We  expect  to  see  new  tourist  literature 
in  a  number  of  foreign  languages.  We  ex- 
pect to  see  better  housekeeping  throughout 
the  city  and  an  effective  cleanup  drive. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, working  with  private  interests  and 
other  Government  agencies  in  Washington, 
we  plan  to  fully  realize  Washington's  po- 
tential as  a  tourist  attraction. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  plays 
a  role  in  our  Cabinet  task  force  because 
travel  Is  an  Industry  which  benefits  under- 
developed areas  of  our  country  and  which 
employs  low-skill  people.  Sargent  Shriver  Is 
working  now  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  increase  employment  opportunity 
through  tourism. 

The  Treasury  Department  plays  an  Im- 
portant part  in  our  task  force  because  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  the  balance-of-pa3rments 
situation.  But  in  addition,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  acting  through  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  to  extend  the  best  possible  wel- 
come to  all  foreign  visitors  to  this  country. 
The  welcome  these  visitors  receive  often 
determines  how  long  they  will  stay  and 
whether  they  will  ever  be  back  again. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  repre- 
sented on  our  task  force  because  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  is  housed  there.  Beyond  this, 
the  Commerce  Department  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  soliciting  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate industry  In  closing  our  balance-of- 
payments  gap — including  the  travel  gap. 

Governor  Ellington,  who  works  with  all 
the  Natlorv's  Governors,  has  been  active  In 
alerting  our  States  and  State  tourist  de- 
partments to  the  unrealized  benefits  which 
tourism  can  bring  to  their  States.  I  think 
all  our  States  today  are  far  more  aware  than 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the  dollars 
and  cents  that  can  come  Into  their  States 
through  tourism.  And  they  are  undertaking 
new  programs  of  cooperation  among  them- 
selves, with  Federal  agencies,  and  with  local 
private  Industry. 

I  have  also  been  assigned  by  the  President 
the  task  of  liaison  with  the  Nation's  mayors, 
city  managers,  and  county  officials.  I  have 
called  their  attention,  too.  to  the  benefits 
tourism  can  bring  to  their  areas. 

But  despite  our  efforts  within  Govern- 
ment, the  greatest  role  In  the  See  the  U.S.A. 
program  must  be  played  by  the  private 
sector. 

The  most  valuable  thing  we  in  Government 
can  do  In  this  task  is  to  extend  our  full 
cooperation  to  Initiatives  by  private  Indus- 
try. We  are  ready  to  help  you  where  you 
need  help. 

The  President  last  week  appointed  my  good 
friend,  Robert  Short,  of  Minneapolis,  as  na- 
tional chairman  of  a  private  industry  See 
the  U.S.A.  program.  I  have  known  Bob 
for  many  years.  He  is  energetic  and  has 
great  imagination.  If  there's  a  man  in  this 
country  to  make  See  the  U.S.A.  a  success. 
It  Is  Bob  Short. 

I  know  that  Bob  has  met  In  the  past  few 
days  with  representatives  of  the  travel  In- 
dustry— in  fact,  with  a  number  of  you  In 
this  room.    He  Is  forming  a  private  Industry 


committee  and  Is  soliciting  funds  and  staff 
to  do  a  Job. 

There  Is  hardly  an  Industry  In  this  country 
which  does  not  benefit  directly  or  indirectly 
from  tourism.  But  let's  be  quite  frank,  in 
the  past,  many  of  you  have  not  been  to- 
gether  in  fully  developing  that  benefit. 

In  Bob's  hands  is  the  task  of  encouraging 
and  developing  a  common  effort,  cutting 
across  company  and  Industry  lines.  The 
President  hopes,  and  I  hope,  that  you  will 
extend  your  full  cooperation  to  Bob  as  his 
private    industry    program    gets    underway. 

The  success  of  that  program  will  depend 
upon  Bob  Short's  Initiative  and  the  Initiative 
of  those  working  with  him. 

I  think  there  Is  no  question  that  all  of 
you  who  benefit  from  tourism  know  that 
your  own  self-interest  and  profits  can  be 
served  by  such  cooperation. 

There  is  research  to  be  done.  There  Is 
promotion  to  be  done.  There  Is  a  greater 
need  for  travel  packages.  There  is  the  need 
to  look  at  your  costs. 

The  travel  Industry  has  hardly  touched 
the  surface  of  ita  potential.  You  know  the 
travel  statistics.  Those  of  you  in  the  hotel 
business  are  painfully  aware  of  the  65-per- 
cent national  average  occupancy  rate — while 
only  40  percent  of  our  people  have  ever 
spent  a  night  in  a  hotel  or  motel. 

You  In  the  airlines  know  that  80  per- 
cent of  our  citizens  have  never  been  In  a 
plane. 

You  In  the  State  tourist  departments 
know  that  more  than  80  million  Americans 
took  no  trip  anj'where  last  year. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  that  more  than 
half  of  our  people  have  never  been  more 
than  200  miles  away  from  home. 

This  is  the  year,  and  this  Is  the  sea- 
son when  we  intend  to  do  something  about 
this.    I  call  on  all  of  you  here  today: 

Devote  yourself  to  this  effort  through  your 
own  companies. 

Work   through   your   trade  associations. 

Join  wholeheartedly  In  the  efforts  of  Bob 
Short   and   his   private   industry  committee. 

And  In  your  efforts,  be  fully  assured  that 
we  in  Government  are  fully  behind  you. 

When  these  things  have  been  done,  I  am 
confident  that  our  domestic  tourist  industry 
can  be  fully  developed.  When  it  Is.  this 
country  can  be  a  magnet  for  tourists — tour- 
ists from  within  our  country  and  from  other 
countries.  An  underdeveloped  industry  can 
be  fully  developed.  Our  travel  gap  can  be 
a  travel  surplus. 
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The  17th  Anniversary  of  the  Creation  of 
the  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  17  years 
ago  this  week  occurred  an  event  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  all  who  love 
liberty  and  support  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  all  people. 

On  May  14,  1948,  Sir  Alan  Gordon 
Cunningham,  the  last  British  High  Com- 
missioner for  Palestine  supervised  the 
hauling  down  of  the  Union  Jack  sym- 
bolizing the  end  of  British  rule  in  Pales- 
tine. 

On  the  same  day,  the  General  Zionist 
Council  and  the  Jewish  National  Coun- 
cil declared  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel.    A  new  nation  was  born. 


a  nation  which  has  been  a  democratic 
model  of  stability  in  a  perennially  trou- 
bled corner  of  the  world. 

From  the  year  70  A.D.  when  Roman  le- 
gions commanded  by  the  Emperor  Titus 
destroyed  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  there 
had  been  no  national  Jewish  homeland. 
These  were  the  years  of  the  Disapora, 
or  dispersion,  when  Jews  were  scattered 
u:ito  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

In  all  of  these  years,  whenever  Jews 
gathered  for  the  Seder— the  family  meal 
held  as  part  of  the  Passover  services — 
the  Hebrew  words  La  Shan  ah  Haba'ah 
Bi-yeru  Shalayim— next  year  in  Jeru- 
salem— were  always  chanted  demonstrat- 
ing the  desire  of  Jews  evei-yv.here  for  a 
national  state. 

In  1948,  the  dream  of  almost  1,900 
vears  became  a  reality  as  the  blue  and 
white  flag  with  the  Star  of  David  flew  in 
its  rightful  place  over  the  newly  declared 
nation  of  Israel. 

Since  1948  every  effort  by  hostile 
neighbors  to  drive  the  Jews  out  of  Israel 
has  failed  and  the  little  nation  has  grown 
strong  and  increasingly  self-reliant. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  to  say  mazel- 
tov  to  the  people  of  the  gallant  little 
nation  of  Israel. 


Is  there  a  hotel  suite  in  the  w^orld 
better  known  than  the  presidential  suite 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  hotel  has  indeed 
found  its  place  in  the  history  of  this 
country  and  the  world.  I  salute  it  on  its 
golden  anniversary. 


Hotel  Muehlebach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday,  May  17,  one  of  the  proudest  in- 
stitutions in  Kansas  City  will  celebrate 


Dredging  of  the  Thames  River,  Conn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  statement  I 
presented  this  morning  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations in  regard  to  two  budget  items 
on  dredging  and  navigational  improve- 
ments of  the  Thames  River  in  eastern 
Connecticut,  in  my  congressional  district. 

My  statement  was  as  follows : 
Statement     by    Congressman    William    L. 

St.  Once,  of  Connecticut,  Fcblic  Works 

Subcommittee,      House      Committee      on 

Appropriations,  May  12.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  you  some  brief  views  regarding 
two  items  in  the  budget  which  are  now  un- 
der consideration  by  your  committee.  These 
two  items  are  of  tremendous  importance  to 
my  district. 

One,  is  a  request  to  appropriate  the  siun  of 
S18.000  for  a  study  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  modifying  and  deepening  the  ejcist- 
ing  channel  of  the  Thames  River  from  New 
London  to  Norwich.  Specifically,  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine 
whether  a  33-foot  channel  shall  be  dredged 


50  years  of  service  to  the   community     ^ 

and,  in  an  unique  way,  to  the  people  of  jj-om  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Norwich,  a 

America  and  the  world.                      .  distance  approximately  18  miles  long. 

Anvone  who  has  ever  heard  of  Kansas         The  other  is  a  request  for  an  approprla       

riTv  hn-;  hpard  of  the  Hotel  Muelilebach.  tion   of  $350,000   for  dredging  the  Thames     surprise  when  manv  of  us  in  that  part  of  the 

uiij  nat>  iitcti u  oi  uic  iiuuci  x.i  T?i,,pr  and  re.qtorin?  the  channel  to  the  au-      c»„;«      „^«     h»»^i^"     o^r,^^^.,,.^     %,^»^     tvf^ 


pact  on  the  economic  growth  of  Norwich 
and  its  immediate  vicinity — a  region  which 
desperately  needs  industrial  development. 

Thus,  dredging  the  Thames  River  and 
maltirig  it  navigational  for  commercial  ship- 
pmg  is  truly  a  must  upon  which  the  future 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  region  depend. 
The  river  is  the  gateway  to- economic  prog- 
ress of  southeastern  Connfectlcut.  During 
the  past  2  years  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  town  officials  and  town  councils 
in  the  various  communities  located  along  the 
Thames  River,  from  commissions  and  com- 
mittees, from  business  groups  and  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  from  individual  citizens, 
stressing  the  need  for  dredging  the  river  in 
sufficient  depth  to  Norwich,  widening  the 
existing  channels,  and  instituting  other 
improvements. 

In  the  past  two  decades  eastern  Connecti- 
cut has  experienced  a  substantial  Increase  in 
population,  although  its  indtistrial  develop- 
ment has  not  been  nearly  as  extensive  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  State.     I  have  been  informed 
by  some  of  the  towns  along  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  Norwich  in  particular,  that  on  sev- 
eral recent  occasions  they  have  lost  out  in 
having   Industrial   establishments   locate   in 
the  area  simply  because  of  the  poor  naviga- 
tional condition  of  the  river.    We  have  been 
.assured,  for  example,  that  with  proper  dredg- 
ing  of   the    river,    the   Dow    Chemical    firm 
would  undertake  a  substantial  expansion  of 
its     facilities.     Similarly,     other     industries 
would  be  encoioraged  to  locate  their  plants, 
factories  and  other  facilities  in  the  region. 
The  importance  of  all  this  is  that  it  would 
help  to  create  a  diversification  of  industry  in 
eastern    Connecticut    which    would    have    a 
beneficial   lmp.act   on   the   economy   of   the 
area.     It   wotild   also  help   to   alleviate   the 
crushing  tax  burden  on  many  of  the  com- 
munities  who   are  stniggling  to   maintain 
their  local   school  system    and   the   various 
other   services  provided   by   these   towns   to 
their  citizens. 

Most  important  of  all.  however.  It  would 
help  convert  eastern  Connecticut  into  an 
area  of  diversified  Industry,  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  be  dependent  primarily  on  Electric 
Boat  Co.  at  Groton,  Conn.,  whose  employ- 
ment level  is.  in  turn,  dependent  on  the  mili- 
tary needs  and  contracts  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  best  circumstances,  the 
economy  of  an  area  which  is  dependent  on 
such  needs  is  not  based  on  a  very  solid  foun- 
dation.   It  should,  therefore,  not  come  as  a 


And  with  good  reason. 

It  was  here  that  a  Missouri  Senator 
sat,  in  November  1944,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  receive  word  that  he  had 
been  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Just  2' 2  years  later  President  Hany  S. 
Truman  sat  in  the  presidential  suite  of 
the  Hotel  Muehlebach  and  signed  into 
law  a  bill  to  provide  aid  for  Greece  and 
Turkey.  With  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen 
Mr.  Truman  introduced  a  whole  new 
concept  of  international  understanding. 
Out  of  that  quiet  ceremony  grew  the 
whole  Truman  doctrine.  We  know  what 
that  has  done  to  keep  a  large  part  of  this 
world  free. 

An  entire  nation  listened  and  cheered 
when  the  man  who  could  not  possibly 
win  did  just  that  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1948.  And  when  the  world  heard 
the  man  from  Missouri  after  his  reelec- 
tion, his  voice  came  to  them  from  the 
penthouse  of  the  Hotel  Muehlebach. 

In  the  years  of  Mr.  Truman's  Presi- 
dency, the  Hotel  Muehlebach  was  the 
temporally  White  House  when  he  came 
home  to  Missouri. 


River  and  restoring  the  channel  to  the  au- 
thorized depth  of  25  feet  from  the  UJ5.  sub- 
marine base  at  New  London  to  Allyns  Point 
in  Gales  Ferry,  a  distance  approximately 
halfway  up  to  Norwich.  The  Dow  Chemical 
Co.'s  plant  Is  located  at  this  point. 

The  people  of  southeastern  Connecticut, 
which  is  an  Important  part  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
navigational  Improvements  of  the  Thames 
River.  This  area  has  not  been  making  the 
economic  progress  that  It  Is  capable  of  mak- 
ing. It  has  not  kept  up  with  the  economic 
growth  and  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  It  has  the  people,  the 
land,  the  waterways,  the  natural  resources, 
the  capabilities — but  it  is  stymied  by  the  lack 
of  new  industries  and  by  dlfflcvilt  tfanspor- 
tation  problems.  » 

Dredging  the  Thames  River  all  the  way  up 
to  Norwich  and  making  it  navigational  for 
medium-  and  large-size  vessels  would  serve 
as  a  major  factor  in  the  economic  revltaliza- 
tion  of  this  area.  The  city  of  Norwich,  for 
example,  which  has  been  severely  hit  by  the 
lack  of  new  industries  in  the  past  few  years, 
has  recently  completed  a  redevelopment  pro- 
gram which  includes  a  municipal  wharf  at 
the  head  of  its  harbor.  Dredging  the  river 
and  the  Norwich  Harbor  would  open  up  great 
I  possibilities  for  commercial  shipping  which 
would  unquestionably  have  a  favorable  im- 


State     are     deeply     concerned     over     this 
situation. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  Thames  River  is  strategi- 
cally located  from  a  geographic  standpoint. 
Several  very  important  Government  Instal- 
lations are  located  on  the  Thames  estuary, 
such  as  the  U.S.  Naval  Submarine  Base,  the 
Navy  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  the  Coast  Guard 
Mooring  Station,  and  others. 

Finally,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
dredging  of  the  Thames  River  auid  providing 
other  improvements  would  encourage  more 
boating,  fishing,  and  other  recreational  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  more  commercial  traffic. 
It  would  contribute  vastly  both  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  area  and  to  its  economic  sta- 
bility. I  am  convinced  that  this  waterway, 
so  neglected  in  recent  years,  could  become 
an  Important  artery  for  shipping  and  com- 
merce, which  would  benefit  the  whole  area. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  consider  very 
seriously  the  facts  presented  here  today  and 
to  approve  the  two  items  requested  In  the 
budget;  namely,  the  $18,000  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  deepening  the  Thames  River  to 
Norwich  and  $350,000  for  dredging  the  river 
to  Allyn's  Point.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  these  are  llfe-and-death  matters 
for  southeastern  Connecticut.  Your  favor- 
able action  will  be  most  appreciated. 
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Facts,  Fallacies,  and  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    -WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  12, 1965 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  S!)eaker.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington, 
He:-ry  M.  Jackson,  is  currently  deliver- 
ing a  series  of  major  addresses  concern- 
ins  foreign  policy,  concentrating  on  the 
campuses  of  the  country  where  our 
leaders  of  tomcrrow  are  gathered. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, on  the  campus  of  Pacific  Lutheran 
University  at  Tacoma.  Wash.  He  has 
spoken  at  major  schools  in  many  areas, 
and  recently  summed  up  many  of  his 
views  in  the  Maurice  Tobin  International 
Affairs  Lecture  at  Boston  College  under 
the  title  "Facts,  Fallacies,  and  Foreign 
Policy." 

These  views  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly, 
for  Senator  Jackson  enjoys  an  ever  deep- 
ening respect  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions as  well  as  in  other  fields.  He  un- 
derstands international  affairs,  he  under- 
stands America's  role  in  the  world  today, 
and  he  expresses  this  understanding 
clearly. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  Senator  Jack- 
son s  remarks  at  Boston  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Facts,  Fallacies,  and  Foreign  Policy 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  by  your  Invi- 
tation to  appear  here  today. 

In  recent  months,  the  college  campus  has 
become  a  forum — and  In  the  case  of  some 
groups  a  target — for  the  advocacy  of  ill- 
conceived  and  false  notions  of  foreign  and 
defense  policy.  In  many  cases  demonstra- 
tions— some  of  them  disorderly — have  been 
a  substitute  for  what  should  be  an  informed 
and  orderly  debate. 

Students  who  are  being  exposed  to  such 
bombardment  may  begin  to  feel  like  the 
inebriate  who  stopped  a  man  on  the  street  to 
ask  the  time.  The  man  looked  at  his  watch 
and  gave  him  the  time.  The  drunk 
scratched  his  head  and  said,  "All  day  long. 
difTerent  answers." 

Today,  I  have  no  intention  of  setting  forth 
another  program  to  meet  the  world  crisis. 
My  aim  is  a  modest  one.  I  want  to  examine 
with  you  some  of  the  serious  misconceptions 
that  turn  up  in  the  national  debate. 

Debate  is  our  social  locomotive — the  force 
that  shapes  our  approach  to  problems,  from 
Appalachia  to  Zambia.  P\iblic  opinion  is  its 
byproduct,  the  fruit  of  the  discourse  that 
begins  at  the  breakfast  table,  continues  at 
work,  In  the  lunchroom  or  around  the  con- 
ference table,  and  is  the  stuff  of  which  edi- 
torial pages  and  letters  to  the  editor  are 
built,  not  to  mention  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

We  live  in  a  dangerous  world,  where  a 
fresh  crisis  arrives  as  regularly  as  the  morn- 
ing paper.  We  confront  complex  issues,  and 
understandably  many  of  us  hope  for  simple 
answers.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  con- 
venient but  false  assumptions  creep  into 
some  people's  thinking  about  public  issues. 
If  the  American  people  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problems  and  the  real  dangers, 
roadblocks  to  cleai  thlnkmg  need  to  be  re- 
moved. As  Josh  Billings  has  said:  "It  isn't 
Ignorance  that  causes  so  much  trouble;  It's 
what  people  know  that  isn't  so." 


Let  me  discuss  with  you  certain  mistaken 
assumptions  about  international  affairs  that 
crop  up  repeatedly. 

1.  One  false  notion  is  that  communism  is 
a  unified  force — a  really  monolithic  interna- 
tional movement. 

There  was  a  time.  In  the  years  following 
World  War  II  and  ending  roughly  with  the 
death  of  Stalin  in  1953,  when  communism 
appeared  to  be  a  unified  force,  centrally  di- 
rected from  the  Kremlin.  But  this  view  was 
always  exaggerated.  Nationalist  yearnings 
were  weak  but  they  were  not  dead.  Even 
before  Stalin's  death,  Tito  had  Introduced 
the  virus  of  national  communism  into  the  . 
movement,  and  the  rumblings  in  Yugoslavia 
had  their  echoes  elsewhere,  increasingly  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  most  vividly,  of  course, 
in  Red  China.  It  would  distort  the  meaning 
of  words  to  call  Red  China  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Union  today. 

What  this  proves  is  that  ancient  traditions 
and  cultures  and  historic  conflicts  of  inter- 
est are  deeper  than  attachment  to  the  re- 
ligion called  Marxism-Leninism. 

Today  the  contest  for  leadership  of  world 
communism  is  as  bitter  as  only  family  quar- 
rels can  be.  But  the  family,  however  deeply 
split,  is  still  a  family.  Were  Peiplng's  hold 
on  power  to  be  seriously  threatened  from 
within  or  without,  Moscow  might  and  prob- 
ably would  come  to  Peiplng's  aid.  And  vice 
versa — even  though  that  may  be  difHcult  to 
imagine  today. 

In  short,  the  real  world  is  gray,  not  black 
and  white.  Communism  is  not  a  monolithic 
force:  even  a  Junior  grade  satellite  like  Cuba 
does  not  dance  always  to  the  Soviet  tune. 
But  neither  does  the  split  go  so  deep  that 
the  family  could  not  patch  up  its  quarrels 
long  enough  to  aid  a  member  whose  survival 
was  In  Jeopardy. 

The  situation  therefore  opens  up  some  pos- 
sibilities, but  they  must  be  exploited  with 
care.  We  cannot  expect  to  inflict  a  humili- 
ating defeat  on  a  member  of  the  Communist 
camp  without  provoking  a  response  by  other 
members.  This  imposes  on  the  American 
public  a  demand  for  something  much  sub- 
tler and  much  more  difficult  to  accept  than 
the  familiar  cry  for  absolute  victory  and 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  an  enemy. 
In  the  atomic  era  no  one  can  afford  a  total 
war,  with  a  total  victory  for  one  side  and  a 
total  defeat  for  the  other.  We  can  push, 
but  we  must  not  push  too  hard.  We  must 
learn  to  accept  the  idea  of  limited  conflict 
with  limited  objectives,  and  that  means  we 
must  learn  to  accept  out<:omes  that  are  some- 
what ambiguous  and  that  will  not  satisfy 
the  demands  of  those  who  want  clear-cut, 
absolute  solutions. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  more  palatable  to  say, 
as  General  MacArthur  did,  that  in  war  there 
is  no  substitute  for  victory,  than  to  say 
gains  must  be  weighed  against  costs — in 
lives,  in  treasure,  and  in  the  interruption 
of  forward  national  programs  on  other  fronts. 
For  to  hold  the  second  view  means  that  one 
must  think — and  that  is  always  hard. 

2.  A  more  and  more  common  fallacy,  as  a 
generation  comes  to  maturity  that  did  not 
experience  the  thirties  and  forties  first-hand, 
is  that  preparedness  is  the  road  to  war  and 
disarmament  Is  the  road  to  peace. 

Once  again  the  so-called  peace  movement 
is  gaining  adherents  on  many  campuses.  In 
addition  to  writing  letters  to  the  editors,  you 
aren't  really  with  it  these  days  unless  you 
have  advised  the  President  by  carrying  a 
placard  up  and  down  In  front  of  the  White 
House. 

In  one  mldwestern  college,  a  few  students 
gained  brief  national  attention  by  staging 
a  2-day  fast  for  peace.  In  the  same  school, 
another  group  was  formed  to  eat  for  escala- 
tion. College  food  being  what  it  Is.  It  Is 
not  clear  which  group  made  the  greater 
sacrifice. 

At  one  college,  I  heard  about  a  group  of 
students  who  were  planning  a  demonstra- 


tion. A  delegation  went  to  see  the  college 
president  in  his  office.  "Everybody  tells  \ia 
we  should  conduct  a  sit-In,"  they  said. 
"Can  you  suggest  a  good  Issue  we  could  use?" 
I  wonder  sometimes  whether  the  so-called 
peace  movement  may  not  be  related  to  our 
American  tendency  to  neglect  the  study  of 
history.  I  wish  every  student  could  be  ex- 
posed to  a  thorough  study  of  that  fascinat- 
ing but  shameful  decade  when  Hitler  was 
building  the  German  war  machine  while  the 
democracies  were  preaching  disarmament  and 
neglecting  their  military  preparedness. 

Hitler's  strengtli  was  our  weakness,  and 
World  War  II  was  not  tlie  product  of  an  arms 
race  but  of  the  failure  of  tl:ie  West  to  use  its 
superiority  to  call  a  halt  before  Hitler  could 
do  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  fact  to  recall  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  peace  movement  of  the 
thirties  helped  to  bring  on  World  War  n,  not 
to  prevent  it.  And  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  well- 
intentioned  advocates  of  immediate  with- 
drawal of  our  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam 
sliould  ponder.  As  Reinhold  Niebuhr  has 
said:  "If  the  democratic  nations  fail,  their 
failure  must  be  partly  attributed  to  the 
faulty  strategy  of  idealists  who  have  too 
many  illusions  when  they  face  realists  who 
have  too  little  conscience." 

The  true  champions  of  peace  today,  as  in 
the  thirties,  are  those  who  understand  that 
power  must  be  used,  with  restraint  but  also 
with  assurance,  to  keep  the  peace,  or  to  re- 
store it. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  15  years  ago  that 
It  would  once  again  become  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  fallacies  of  appeasement.  But  time 
passes,  and  another  generation  is  tempted  to 
hope  that  perhaps  tlae  aggressor's  appetite  is 
limited.  History  suggests  that  success  but 
whetted  Hitler's  appetite,  and,  if  possible. 
Communist  ambitions  are  even  more  gran- 
diose than  Hitler's. 

3.  Another  mistaken  Idea  Is  that  the 
United  Nations  is  the  keystone  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

You  have  all  heard,  as  I  have,  that  the 
United  Nations  is  the  world's  best  hope  for 
peace.  The  truth  Is  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  depends  not  on  the  United  Nations 
but  upon  the  power  and  will  of  the  free 
nations  to  defend  the  peace. 

We  want  a  world  that  conforms  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  this  is 
a  noble  aspiration.  But  if  this  world  is 
to  be  created,  we  and  like-minded  peoples 
win  have  to  do  the  building.  It  is  not  a  Job 
we  can  transfer  to  the  U.N.  or  otherwise 
leave  to  others. 

The  notion  that  the  United  Nations  is  the 
keystone  of  American  foreign  policy  would 
be  closer  to  the  truth  if  subject  and  predi- 
cate were  reversed.  The  correct  statement, 
indeed,  is  that  the  United  States  Itself  is 
tlie  keystone  of  American  foreign  policy: 
our  strength,  our  will,  our  sense  of  purpose, 
the  appeal  of  our  conception  of  peace  as 
a  condition  in  which  free  and  independent 
peoples  may  survive  and  flourish. 

The  United  Nations  is  not,  and  was  never 
Intended  to  be.  a  substitute  for  our  own 
leaders  as  makers  and  movers  of  American 
policy.  We  cannot  subcontract  away  to  the 
U.N.  the  responsibility  for  national  decision- 
making. 

Today,  the  crisis  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
evident.  That  organization  could  be  one 
useful  avenue  of  American  foreign  policy. 
But  this  requires  that  we  really  understand 
what  the  United  Nations  Is — and  what  It  Is 
not — what  It  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do. 
In  the  words  of  W.  H.  Roberts — distin- 
guished professor  of  international  law  and 
relations  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica: "The  United  Nations  can  and  will  serve 
a  worthwhile  piu-pose  only  If  Its  limitations 
are  clearly  recognized  and  If  Its  potentialities 
are  not  exaggerated." 

By  misusing  the  organization,  by  loading 
on  it  a  heavier  burden  of  problems  than  It 
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is  able  to  handle,  Its  ability  to  act  construc- 
rve'y  in  other  situations  is  impaired.  In  the 
name  of  "building  up  the  United  Nations" 
seme  of  its  so-called  friends  have  contributed 
to  the  current  predicament.  And  the  way 
to  finallv  destroy  the  United  Nations  is  to 
give  It  assignments  that  it  cannot  carry  out. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  a  popular  view  in 
many  quarters.  To  utter  it  is  to  expose  one- 
self to  the  charge  of  "downgrading"  the 
Ui^ited  Niitions. 

But  the  view  I  am  presenting  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  United  Nations;  it  is  rather 
a  criticism  of  the  approach  to  the  organiza- 
tion taken  by  so  many  government  officials 
and  pressure  groups.  If  they  wotild  approach 
the  United  Nations  with  a  more  realistic  ap- 
preciation of  its  limitations,  more  modest 
hopes  for  its  accomplishmeiits,  and  a  mature 
recognition  of  the  burdens  of  responsible 
American  leadership,  the  organization  could 
s::H  be  a  useful  avenue  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

14 1  Another  frequent  error  is  that  "Amer- 
ica can  do  anything"  and  that  American 
power  can  always  succeed  if  we  will  only 
use  it. 

The  "can  do"  philosophy  grows  out  of 
America's  successful  experience  in  taming  a 
continent,  building  a  free  society,  and  devel- 
oping the  most  productive  economy  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  But  even  the  United  States 
cannot  do  everything. 

For  power  is  relative.  It  cannot  be  meas- 
ured except  in  relation  to  another's  power. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  makes  no  sense  to  say, 
as  we  often  do,  that  the  United  States  is 
strong.  We  should  use  the  comparative — the 
United  States  is  stronger — or  weaker — in  this 
or  that  respect  than  some  other  state. 

Power  is  the  ability  to  produce  intended 
eSects.  Power  is,  in  other  words,  the  ability 
to  bend  others  to  one's  will.  Even  military 
force  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  tool  of  per- 
suasion. In  Korea  we  sought  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  to  accept  the  unification  of  Korea 
on  our  terms.  They  were  not  persuaded.  In 
ttirn,  they  sought  to  persuade  us  to  accept 
unification  on  their  terms.  We  were  not  per- 
suaded. In  the  final  outcome,  each  side  was 
persuaded  to  accept  roughly  the  status  quo 
ante  because  the  price  of  accomplishing  uni- 
fication on  its  terms  proved  to  be  too  high. 

Thus,  power  is  relative  in  a  second  sense: 
It  is  not  only  relative  to  the  power  of  ad- 
versaries but  It  Is  relative  to  the  goals 
sought.  The  more  limited  one's  objectives 
the  more  limited  is  the  power  that  has  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  achieving  them.  This 
point  has  relevance  today  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  made 
clear  that  we  are  determined  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam  but  that  we 
have  no  designs  on  North  Vietnam.  Our 
goals  are  limited  and,  because  they  are,  I 
believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  them 
with  a  limit.ed  use  of  American  power.  But 
we   must   make   our   determination   entirely 


clear  to  the  adversary — and  our  ability  to 
make  him  pay  a  higher  price  to  achieve  his 
goals  than  he  is  prepared  to  pay. 

"The  difficult  we  do  today,  the  impossible 
tomorrow"  is  a  marvelous  wartime  slogan. 
But  it  is  not  a  good  premise  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy,  for  it  ignores  the  relativity 
of  power,  and  that  is  something  responsible 
statesmen  can  never  afford  to  ignore. 

5.  Another  misleading  view,  voiced  by  some 
who  weary  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
is  that  neutralism  is  the  way  of  the  problems 
of  southeast  Asia. 

First,  let  us  understand  what  we  mean  by 
"neutral."  Many  sins  have  been  committed 
in  that  name. 

A  nation  is  not  neutral  by  free  world  stand- 
ards if  it  is  subservient  to  Communist  alms 
or  a  setup  for  Imminent  takeover  by  local 
Communist  stooges.  That  is  the  status  of 
the  soft  neutral  which  Peiping  and  Mos- 
cow advocate.  We  see  a  place  in  the  world, 
however,  for  the  hard  neutral,  which  recog- 
nizes the  full  dangers  of  Communist  tactics, 
and  which,  while  telling  us  it  does  not  in- 
tend to  be  pushed  around  or  become  our 
ally,  says  the  same  thing  to  Peiping  and  Mos- 
cow, and  can  make  it  stick. 

In  short.  Independence,  and  the  means  to 
maintain  independence,  are  preconditions 
of  hard  neutrality — a  neutralism  that  is  gen- 
uine and  not  rner-ly  a  cloak  for  a  Communist 
takeover. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  our  objective 
in  Vietnam  in  these  words:  "An  independent 
South  Vietnam  securely  guaranteed  and  able 
to  shape  its  own  relationships  to  all  others — 
free  from  outside  interference,  tied  to  no  alli- 
ance—a militarv  base  for  no  other  country." 
The  problem' is  precisely  how  to  achieve 
and  assure  such  Independence  for  the  na- 
tions of  southeast  Asia. 

Some  people  may  be  honestly  confused 
about  this  issue.  I  fear,  however,  that  some 
of  the  advocates  of  neutralism  are  being  dis- 
ingenuous, that  in  fact  they  believe  we 
should  now  cut  and  run  from  Vietnam,  that 
Red  China  Is  foreordained  by  history  to  dom- 
inate Asia.  One  cotild  at  least  deal  with 
someone  who  frankly  took  this  position.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  deal  with  persons  who 
persistently  confuse  their  hopes  with  reality. 
6.  Another  familiar  Illusion,  often  har- 
bored by  people  of  good  will,  Is  that  negotia- 
tion around  a  conference  table  Is  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  risks  and  burdens  of  the  cold  war. 
Like  manv  fallacies,  this  one  is  comfort- 
ing, for  It  suggests  that  the  risks  and  bur- 
dens are  unnecessary;  convenient,  for  it 
seems  to  offer  a  plausible  alternative:  and 
false,  for  it  rests  on  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  natiu-e  of  negotiation. 

When  American  and  South  Korean  Forces 
threw  back  the  third  Chinese  Communist  of- 
fensive in  the  spring  of  1951,  with  stagger- 
ing Chinese  losses,  the  Communists  Indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  negotiate.  At  that 
moment,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  mUitary 
pressure,   our    forces    were    ordered    to   halt 


their  drive  and  we  agreed  to  sit  down  with 
the  Commtmists  at  the  conference  table.  Of- 
ficials thought  that  the  war  phase  had  end- 
ed and  that  the  negotiating  phase  had  be- 
gun. Optimists  thought  It  might  take  3 
weeks  to  work  out  the  details  of  an  armi- 
stice; pessim-ists  though  It  might  take  6 
weeks.  No  one  imagined  that  it  would  take 
more  than  100  weeks. 

But  once  this  country  let  up  otir  military 
pressure,  the  Communists  took  advantage  of 
the  lull  in  the  fighting  to  build  a  strong 
defensive  line,  14  miles  deep,  and.  once  they 
had  it  btiilt.  they  knew  we  could  renew  hos- 
tilities only  at  the  cost  of  heavy  casualties. 
With  their  defenses  sectire.  they  proceeded 
to  drag  out  the  negotiations,  trying  to  win 
at  the  negotiating  table  far  more  than  they 
had  been  able  to  win  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Negotiation  Is  not  a  substitut*  for  pres- 
sure. Pressure  is  a  part  of  the  negotiating 
process.  It  is  an  old  rule  that  a  diplomat  can- 
not be  expected  to  win  more  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  than  his  comrade-in-arms  has 
vron — or  is  clearly  in  a  position  to  win^-on 
the  field  of  battle.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  relevance  of  this  principle  to  Vietnam. 
A  good  many  Americans  still  have  to  learn 
the  lesson.  Negotiation  is  not  talk  apart  from 
action — negotiation  is  talk  and  action.  In- 
deed, the  outcome  of  discussions  inside  the 
conference  room  is  likely  to  be  decided  by 
the  whole  series  of  pressures  outside  the  con- 
ference room.  All  these  pressures,  including 
military  moves,  determine  whether  an  Inter- 
national discussion  can  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory end. 

To  sum  up  the  matter :  Whether  Americans 
understand  it  or  not,  the  Communists  know 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  part  of  a  nego- 
tiation that  has  been  going  on  for  20  years 
and  will  continue  as  far  ahead  as  anyone 
can  see. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this: 
History  does  not  award  its  prizes  in  terms 
of  the  rnerits  cf  one's  cause — but  in  terms 
of  the  efficacy  of  one's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  cause. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  he  had  only 
one  question  about  the  future:  Are  the  Amer- 
ican people  ready  to  stay  the  course? 

Communism  thrives  on  crises  and  strives 
to  produce  them.  One  of  their  goals  is  to 
break  oui  will.  They  believe,  as  Hitler  did 
before  them,  that  we  do  not  have  the  stay- 
ing power,  and  that,  out  of  sheer  frustra- 
tion, we  may  make  the  fatal  errors  that  will 
fulfill  their" prophecy  of  a  funeral  for  the 
West. 

But  they  have  forgotten  something.  As 
someone  put  it.  "The  first  essential  of  a  quiet 
funeral  Is  a  willing  corpse."  and  we  and  ctir 
allies  are  certainly  not  that. 

Maybe  Moscow  and  Peiping  do  not  realiz* 
this.  but.  putting  this  challenge  to  tis  as  they 
are,  they  give  us  the  historic  chance  to  prove 
the  determination,  strength,  and  good  sense 
of  freedom. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  M.\y  13,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Most  merciful  God.  fountain  of  all 
wisdom  and  goodness,  the  strength  of 
our  weakness,  the  refuge  of  our  weari- 
ness, the  Good  Shepherd  of  our  way- 
wardness, we  thank  Thee  for  the  gift  of 
sleep,  when  the  tangled  web  of  confused 


striving  and  thinking  emerges  clarified 
and  straightened  by  the  touch  of  a  new 
day. 

Prepare  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  for  the 
role  committed  to  our  falUble  hands  in 
these  appalling  times,  with  their  vast 
issues  that  concern  not  only  our  own 
dear  land,  but  all  the  continents  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea. 

May  those  in  this  forum  of  freedom 
face  the  claimant  duties  which  clamor 
for  their  attention  v^ith  a  realization  of 
vmtapped  power  available  to  serv'ants  of 
Thy  will,  if,  with  no  panic  of  spirit,  they 
go  quietly  and  confidently  about  their 
apE>ointed  tasks. 


As  here  there  are  heard  resounding 
through  legislative  halls  the  ending  needs 
of  stricken  humanity,  may  the  thoughts 
of  our  minds,  the  sympathies  of  our 
hearts,  the  words  of  our  lips,  and  the 
decisions  of  our  deliberations  be  accept- 
able in  Thy  sight.  O  Lord,  our  strength 
and  our  Redeemer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M^nstield.  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  'Wednes- 

dav,  May  12,  1965,  was  dispensed  uith. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clei'ks.  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  701)  to 
carr>-  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other 
purpKjses,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6755)  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for 
prosecution  of  projects  in  certain  com- 
prehensive river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concun-ence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6755)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  prosecution 
of  projects  in  certain  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Permanent  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
saagest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimohs  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OF 
1965— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  172) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2.  Without  objection,  the  message 
^^•ill  be  printed  without  being  read  and 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  President's  message  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent  Oper- 
ations, as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1965,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
providing  for  the  reorganization  of  two 
major  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  reorganization  plan  consolidates 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  form  a  new  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be 
known  as  the  Enviromnental  Science 
Sei'vices  Administration.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
transfer  the  Central  Radio  Propagation 
Laboratory  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  the  Administration  when 
the  reorganization  plan  takes  effect. 
The  new  Administration  will  then  pro- 
vide a  single  national  focus  for  our  ef- 
forts to  describe,  understand,  and  pre- 
dict the  state  of  the  oceans,  the  state 
of  the  lower  and  upper  atmosphere,  and 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth. 

Establishment  of  the  Administration 
will  mark  a  significant  step  forward  in 
the  continual  search  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  better  virays  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  for  environmental 
science  services.  The  organizational 
improvements  made  possible  by  the  re- 
organization plan  will  enhance  our  abil- 
ity to  develop  an  adequate  warning  sys- 
tem for  the  severe  hazards  of  nature — 
for  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, and  seismic  sea  waves,  which 
have  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Nation 
in  recent  years.  These  improvements 
will  permit  us  to  provide  better  environ- 
mental information  to  vital  segments  of 
the  Nation's  economy — to  agriculture, 
transE>ortation,  communications,  and 
industry,  which  continually  require  in- 
formation about  the  physical  environ- 
ment. They  will  mean  better  services  to 
other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies— to  those  that  are  concerned  with 
the  national  defense,  the  exploration  of 
outer  space,  the  management  of  our 
mineral  and  water  resources,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  against  environ- 
mental pollution,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  wilderness  and  recreation  areas. 

The  new  Administration  will  bring  to- 
gether a  number  of  allied  scientific  disci- 
pline's that  are  concerned  with  the  phys- 
ical environment.  This  integration  will 
better  enable  us  to  look  at  man's  physical 
environment  as  a  scientific  whole  and  to 
seek  to  understand  the  interactions 
amopg  air,  sea.  and  earth  and  between 
the  upper  and  lower  atmosphere.  It 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  physical  environ- 
ment and  will  permit  better  management 
of  these  programs.  It  will  enhance  our 
capability  to  identify  and  solve  impor- 
tant long-range  scientific  and  techno- 
logical problems  associated  with  the 
physical  environment.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration will,  in  consequence,  pro- 
mote a  fresh  sense  of  scientific  dedica- 
tion, discovery,  and  challenge,  which  are 


essential  if  we  are  to  attract  scientists 
and  engineers  of  creativity  and  talent  to 
Federal  employment  in  this  field. 

The  reorganization  plan  provides  for 
an  Administrator  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  a  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, each  oi  whom  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  As  au- 
thorized by  the  civil  service  and  other 
laws  and  regulations,  subordinate  oflS- 
cers  of  the  Administration  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  be  assigned  by  him  from  among  a 
corps  of  commissioned  ofiBcers.  The  Ad- 
ministration will  perfoi-m  such  functions 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  dele- 
gate or  otherwise  assign  to  it  and  will  be 
under  his  direction  and  control. 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  will  become  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Administration  and 
may  sei-ve  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  throughout  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  reorganization  plan 
authorizes  the  President  at  his  discretion 
to  fill  the  oflBce  of  Deputy  Administrator 
by  appointment,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  the  ac- 
tive list  of  commissioned  officers  oi  the 
Administration. 

The  reorganization  plan  transmitted 
herewith  abolishes — and  thus  excludes 
from  the  consolidation  mentioned 
above — the  offices  of,  first.  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  October  1,  1890,  15  U.S.C.  312;  sec- 
ond. Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  provided  for  in  the  acts  of  June 
4,  1920,  and  February  16,  1929.  as 
amended,  33  U.S.C.  852;  852a;  and 
third.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  January  19,  1942,  as  amended,  33 
U.S.C.  852b. 

After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1965  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  I  have  also  found 
and  hereby  declare  that  by  reason  of  the 
reorganizations  made  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the 
plan  provisions  for  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  the  officers  of  the  Ad- 
ministration set  forth  in  section  4  of  the 
reorganization  plan.  The  rate  of  com- 
pensation fixed  for  each  of  these  officers 
is  that  which  I  have  found  to  prevail  in 
respect  of  comparable  officers  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  permitting  more  effec- 
tive management  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  new  organization  will 
ultimately  produce  economies.  ,  These 
economies  will  be  of  two  types.  The 
first,  and  probably  the  most  significant, 
is  the  savings  and  avoidance  of  costs 
which  will  result  from  the  sharing  of 
complex  and  expensive  facilities  such  as 
satellites,  computers,  communication 
systems,  aircraft,  and  ships.  These 
economies  will  increase  in  significance  as 
developments  in  science  and  technology 
bring  into  being  still  more  advanced 
equipment.  Second,  integration  of  the 
existing  headquarters  and  field  organi- 
zations will  permit  more  efficient  utiliza- 
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tion  of  existing  administrative  staffs 
and  thereby  produce  future  economies. 
Tt  is,  however,  impracticable  to  specify 
or  itemize  at  this  time  the  reductions  of 
expenditures  which  it  is  probable  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  taking  effect  of 
the  reorganizations  included  in  the  re- 
organization plan. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  accompanying  reorganization  plan 
to  become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  13. 1965. 
Reorg.'^nization  Flan  No.  2  of  1965 
(Prepared  by  the  President  and  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives   in    Congress    assembled,    May    13, 
1965,  pursuant   to   the   provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  203, 
as  amended) 

ENVIEONMENTAL     SCIENCE     SERVICES     ADMINIS- 
TRATION,   DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Section  1,  transfer  of  functions:  All  func- 
tions vested  by  law  in  the  Weather  Bureau, 
the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Director  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  any  officer, 
employee,  or  organizational  entity  of  that 
Bureau  or  Survey,  and  not  heretofore  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Secretary,  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

Section  2,  abolitions:  (a)  The  offices  of 
Director  of  the  Coast  ani  Geodetic  Survey, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
are  hereby  abolished.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  such  pro\  isions  as  he  shall  deem  to  be 
necessary  respecting  the  winding  up  of  any 
outstanding  affairs  of  the  officers  whose 
offices  are  abolished  by  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  abolitions  effected  by  the  provi- 
sion of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
exclude  the  abolition  of  rights  to  which  the 
present  incumbents  of  the  abolished  offices 
would  be  entitled  under  law  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  their  appointments. 

Section  3,  Environmental  Science  Services 
.Administration:  (a)  The  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  the  Weather  Bmeau  are  hereby 
consolidated  to  form  a  new  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  which  slu'Il  be 
known  as  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Administration. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  tlm.e  to  time 
establish  such  constituent  organizational  en- 
titles of  the  Administration,  with  such 
names,  as  he  shall  determine. 

Section  4,  officers  of  the  Administration: 
lai  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  Administrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  offices  and 
positions  of  level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salnrv  Schedule  (78  Stat.  419).  He  shaU 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  direct. 

(b)(1)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administra- 
tion a  Deputy  .Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  ths  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
direct,  and.  unless  he  is  compensated  In  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2), 
below,  shall  receive  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

(2)  The  office  of  Deputy  Administrator 
may  be  filled  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 


dent by  appointment  (by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate)  from  the 
active  list  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Administration  in  which  case  the  appoint- 
ment shall  create  a  vacancy  on  the  active 
list  and  while  holding  the  office  of  Deputy 
Administrator  the  officer  shall  have  rank. 
pay,  and  allowances  not  e.xceeding  those 
of  the  vice  admiral. 

(c)  The  Deputy  Administrator  or  such 
other  official  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  shall  act  as  Administrator  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Administra- 
tor or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Administrator. 

(d)  At  any  one  time,  one  principal  con- 
stituent organizational  entity  of  the  Ad- 
ministration may,  if  the  Secretary  so  elects, 
be  headed  by  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Administration,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  designation  of  an  offi- 
cer shall  create  a  vacancy  on  the  active  list 
and  while  serving  under  this  paragraph  the 
officer  shall  have  rank,  pay,  and  allowances 
not  exceeding  those  of  a  rear  admiral  (upper 
half). 

(e)  Any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Ad- 
ministration who  has  served  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator or  has  served  in  a  rank  above  that 
of  captain  as  the  head  of  a  principal  con- 
stituent organizational  entity  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  is  retired  while  so  serving  or 
is  retired  after  the  completion  of  such  service 
while  serving  In  a  lower  rank  or  grade,  shall 
be  retired  with  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances 
authorized  by  law  for  the  highest  grade  and 
rank  held  by  him;  but  any  such  officer,  upon 
termination  of  his  appointment  in  a  rank 
above  that  of  captain,  shall,  tmless  appointed 
or  assigned  to  some  other  position  for  which 
a  higher  rank  or  grade  is  provided,  revert  to 
the  grade  and  number  he  would  have  oc- 
cupied had  he  not  served  in  a  rank  above 
that  of  captain  and  such  officer  shall  be  an 
extra  number  in  that  grade. 

Section  5,  authority  of  the  Secretary: 
Nothing  in  this  reorganization  plan  shall  di- 
vest the  Secretary  of  any  function  vested  in 
him  by  law  or  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
of  1950  (64  Stat.  1263)  or  in  any  manner  der- 
ogate from  any  authority  of  the  Secretary 
thereunder. 

Section  6,  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
funds:  (a)  The  personnel  (including  com- 
missioned officers)  employed  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  personnel  employed  in 
the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  property  and 
records  held  or  used  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
or  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  Unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  available 
or  to  be  made  available  in  connection  with 
functions  now  administered  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  or  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administration 
hereunder  in  connection  with  those  func- 
tions. 

(c)  Such  further  measures  and  disposi- 
tions as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  manner 
as  he  shall  direct  and  by  such  agencies  as 
he  shall  designate. 

Section  7,  Interim  officers:  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  any  person  who  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  re- 
organization plan  held  a  position  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  act 
as  Administrator  until  the  office  of  Admin- 
istrator is  for  the  first  time  filled  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  reorganization  plan 
or  by  recess  appointment,  as  the  case  may 

be. 

(b)  The  President  may  similarly  author- 
ize any  such  person  to  act  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. 


(c)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  serves  in  an  acting  capacity  ui.der 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  to 
receive  the  compensation  attached  to  the 
office  In  respect  to  which  he  so  serves.  Such 
compensation,  if  authorized,  shall  be  In  lieu 
of,  but  not  in  addition  to,  other  compensa- 
tion from  the  United  States  to  which  such 
person  may  be  entitled. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  86-42,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  McNamar.a]  to  the  Eighth 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  to  attend  the  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Ottawa,  Montreal,  on  May  20-24, 
1965,  vice  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Young]  resigned. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Loans   for  Financing  and  Refinancing  of 
New    and   Used   Fishing    Vessels 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draftT  cf  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  loans  for  the  financing  and 
refinancing  of  new  and  used  fishing  vessels 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (3eneral  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Federal  loan  assistance  for 
plant  acquisition  and  Improvement  resulted 
in  no  new  employment  opportunities  within 
redevelopment  area  in  which  the  plant  was 
located.  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce,  dated  May  1965 
( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  cf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuf-.nt  to 
law,  a  report  on  audit  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,  fiscal  year  1964,  dated  May  1965 
I  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Receipt  of  Loan  Application 
Under  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  receipt  of  a  loan  application  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act.  from  the 
Brown  Canal  Co.  of  Graham  County.  Ariz, 
^with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Cost  Ascertainment  Report,  Post  Office 
Department 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cost  ascer- 
tainment report,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with 
amendments : 

H.R.  7717.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  development. 
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construction  of  facilities,  and  administrative 
operations,  and  for  other  pui-poses  (Kept.  No. 
188).  ^^_^^^^_^^ 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  SUM  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OF  INTERSTATE  AND  DEFENSE 
HIGHWAYS,  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1967— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  reported  an  original 
joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  81)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce  to  appor- 
tion the  sum  authoi-ized  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  iS67,  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  submitted  a  report  (No. 
187)  thereon:  which  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  the  joint  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Booy 
Chlng;  and 

S.  1960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Rey  D. 
Baldwin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sadat     8. 
Zulfkar.     Said     H.     Sharawi.     Khadiga     E. 
Arsalan.  Hassan  S.   Sharawi.  and  Sherif  S. 
Sharawi;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER : 
S.  1962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
free  importation  of  cert.iin  full-vulcanized 
camelback;   to  the   Committee  on  Finance. 
BV  Mr.  TOWER ; 
S.  1963.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Association  of  the  University  of  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER: 
S.  1965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hickenlooper 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  for  the  purpose  of  repealing 
the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  automobile 
trailers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  introduce^  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.  1967.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for  cer- 
tain offenses  committed  in  connection  with 
highway  construction;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself.  Mr 
McClellan.  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Tydings. 
Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Javtts)  : 


S.  1968.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  as- 
sassination oi  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President,  and  for  other  purposes;  lo  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONRONEY)  : 

S.  1969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act  of  19G5  with  re- 
spect to  entrance,  admission,  and  other  rec- 
reation user  fees  and  charges  authorized 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1970.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlie  adminis- 
tration and  care  and  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committe  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (by 
request) : 
S.  1971.  A  bill  to  make  the  question  of  ob- 
viousness of  an  Invention  under  section  103 
of    title   35.    United    States   Code,   a    matter 
solely   for   judicial   determination   after  the 
grant  of  a  patent,  and  not  a  matter  for  de- 
termination by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
before  the  grant  of  a  patent,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici.iry. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he   introduced  the   above   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  srparate  heading.) 
By  Mr   RANDOLPH: 
S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  apportion  the 
sum   authorized   for   the  fiscal    year  ending 
June  30,    1967.   for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion whfn  reported  by  Mr.  Randolph,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Com- 
mittees.") 


RELIEF  OF  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  give  the  Students'  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Texas  exclusive 
right  in  interstate  commerce  to  use,  copy, 
and  sell  the  song  entitled  "The  Eyes  of 
Texas." 

The  words  of  the  song  were  written  by 
John  Lang  Sinclair  and  the  melody  ar- 
ranged by  Virginia  Ruth  Donoho.  It 
was  registered  for  copyright  January  30, 
1936.  but  the  copyright  registration  has 
expired  due  to  the  legal  28-year  limit. 
This  bill  is  a  companion  measure  to 
H.R.  4332  intioduced  in  the  other  body 
by  the  Honorable  J.  J.  Pickle  of  the  10th 
Texas  District.  I  introduce  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  in  order  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  and  in  order  to 
speed  its  congressional  consideration. 

Since  "The  Eyes  of  Texas"  is  a  song  of 
special  significance  to  the  University  of 
Texas  and.  indeed,  to  all  Texans.  and  be- 
cause the  university  previously  held  the 
copyright.  I  believe  it  is  both  right  and 
fair  that,  upon  expiration  of  the  copy- 
right time  limit.  Congress  reserve  to  the 
university's  students  exclusive  interstate 
rights  to  the  song. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  text 

be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MON- 

DALE  in  the  chair) .    The  bill  will  be  re- 


ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  «S.  1963)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Students'  Association  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Students'  Association  of  the  University  of 
Texas  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  use,  copy,  and  sell  and  to 
control  the  use.  copying,  and  sale  of  the  song 
entitled  "The  Eyes  of  Texas";  words  by  John 
Lang  Sinclair  and  melody  arranged  by  Vir- 
ginia Ruth  Donoho.  as  registered  In  the 
Copyright  Office  under  copyright  registration 
number  E  unpublished  119801.  January  30, 
1936.  which  registration  has  since  expired. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  confer  any  right  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  violation  of  this  exclusive  right  by 
any  act  performed  before  the  enactment 
hereof. 

TAX  DEDUCTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  rapidly 
spiraling  cost  of  obtaining  a  college  edu- 
cation is  imposing  an  extraordinary 
buiden  on  American  families. 

Between  1952  and  1964,  the  average 
cost  of  room,  baard,  and  tuition  at  pri- 
vate colleges  increased  by  86  percent,  to 
$2,049  a  year. 

The  cost  of  attending  State  colleges 
had  risen  by  50  percent,  to  $1,044  a  year, 
during  the  same  period.  And  compara- 
ble increases  are  projected  for  the  next 
decade. 

For  over  10  years,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  I  have  tried  to 
focus  attention  on  the  need  for  fairer  tax 
treatment  of  those  who  are  paying  these 
high  costs  of  education. 

And  during  each  Congress  in  which  I 
have  served,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
of  my  own  to  extend  tax  relief  to  parents 
and  to  students  who  are  putting  them- 
selves through  school. 

This  yeai  I  have  joined  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFFl  and  other  Senators  in 
introducing  S.  12,  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax 
ci-edit  for  the  costs  of  higher  education. 
This  bill  is  similar  to  the  one  we  worked 
out  under  Senator  Ribicoff's  leader- 
ship, which  we  almost  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing adopted  as  part  of  the  tax  reduction 
bill  in  1964. 

The  Ribicoff  bill  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  provide  the  broadest  possible 
relief  and  to  bring  together  behind  one 
bill  those  of  us  who  have  advocated  over 
the  years  different  approaches  to  this 
problem.  And  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
pass  legislation  along  these  lines  this 
Congress. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  that  the 
expenses  of  doing  business,  the  expenses 
of  producing  income,  and  certain  ex- 
penses necessarily  connected  with  em- 
ployment should  be  deductible  from  one's 
grass  income.  Recently  we  extended 
such  tax  relief  to  the  expenses  of  mov- 
ing to  a  new  locality  for  employment. 
But  we  have  yet  to  give  fair  treatment 
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to  the  expenses  required  to  prepare  a 
person  through  a  higher  education  to 
earn  an  income. 

I  now  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  new  bill  as  a  possible  alternative 
should  the  tax  credit  proposal  not  find 
favor  with  a  majority  of  Congress.  This 
new  bill  provides  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  a  taxpayer  for  the  expenses 
of  higher  education  for  himself  or  for 
his  dependents.  The  maximum  amount 
deductible  would  be  $1,200  per  student 
per  year. 

My  bill  also  contains  a  unique  feature, 
one  which  I  believe  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  any  bill  enacted  granting  tax 
relief  for  education  expenses.  And  this 
is  the  principal  reason  for  introducing 
my  own  legislation  in  addition  to  co- 
sponsoring  S.  12.  To  a  taxpayer  who 
must  borrow  funds  to  pay  higher  educa- 
tion expenses,  my  bill  offers  the  option 
of  deducting  higher  educational  ex- 
penses thus  funded  either  in  the  year  the 
expenses  are  paid  or  in  the  year  the 
loan  is  repaid.  Thus  a  parent  or  stu- 
dent who  has  little  taxable  income  dur- 
ing college  years  can  have  the  benefit 
of  the  deduction  in  the  years  during 
which  the  loan  must  be  repaid. 

The  need  for  higher  education  tax  re- 
lief containing  such  a  provision  is  urgent. 
More  and  more  families  are  being  forced 
to  invade  their  life  savings  and  even  to 
mortgage  their  future  by  borrowing 
more  than  $200  million  from  Federal, 
State,  and  commercial  institutions  this 
year  alone. 

Tax  relief  for  higher  education  which 
does  not  deal  with  the  borrowed  debt 
aspect  of  education  costs  will  fall  short 
of  helping  many  who  need  help  most. 

It  is  little  or  no  help  to  a  student  who 
pays  his  own  way  but  has  little  taxable 
income  that  his  tuition  is  tax  deductible. 
But  he  will  need  tax  relief  when  he  grad- 
uates with  a  burden  of  debt  on  his  shoul- 
ders which  he  must  pay  back  during  his 
first  and  perhaps  lowest  earning  years. 

Likewise,  parents  who  sacrifice 
throughout  the  youth  of  their  children 
to  finance  their  higher  education  should 
not  have  to  face  both  the  loss  of  income 
tax  exemptions  and  the  unrelieved  re- 
payment of  educational  loans  when 
those  children  finally  graduate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  study  the  loan  repay- 
ment options  of  this  bill.  Similar  effec- 
tive provisions  should  be  included  in  any 
legislation  to  give  tax  relief  or  loan  guar- 
antees  for  higher   education   expenses. 

The  88th  Congress  distinguished  itself 
by  passing  a  major  program  for  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  higher 
education  classroom  facilities. 

I  hope  this,  the  89th  Congress,  will 
pass  complementary  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  lighten  the 
burden  on  students  and  parents  of  pay- 
ing for  a  higher  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1964)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  high- 
er education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS ACT 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  talk  in  our  news 
media  in  the  last  several  months  about 
the  necessity  for  greater  Federal  con- 
trols of  the  firearms  traffic.  The  label 
most  given  to  this  kind  of  traffic  is 
"mail-order  firearm,"  and  this  label  has 
virtually  become  a  household  word  with 
rather  sinister  cormotations. 

Both  real  and  fancied  problems  have 
spurred  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  to  propose  meas- 
ures in  the  last  Congress  and  in  the  pres- 
ent body  to  regulate  the  movement  of 
firearms  in  commerce  with  varying  de- 
grees of  restriction.  Some  of  these  bills 
indicate  an  awareness  of  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  public  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  law-abiding  private  citizen,  on 
the  other.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  President, 
other  proposals  do  not  display  this  sense 
of  perception  and  balance.  By  empha- 
sizing one  aspect  of  the  problem,  that 
of  pubhc  safety  and  security,  they  rele- 
gate to  a  subsidiary  position  the  right  of 
the  reputable  citizen  to  own  and  use  fire- 
arms within  a  reasonable  regulatory  con- 
text for  the  lawful  purposes  of  defense, 
marksmanship  training,  and  sport. 

Since  August  1963,  nearly  40  firearms 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
to  control  the  movement  of  firearms  in 
commerce.  At  present,  there  are  15  bills 
which  seek  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Among  these  proposals,  the  focus  of  at- 
tention is  on  the  bills  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  S. 
14,  in  January,  and  S.  1592,  introduced 
in  March.  Identical  measures  were  in- 
troduced in  the  House. 

After  viewing  all  factors  in  the  problem 
to  be  solved  and  the  history  and  content 
of  the  various  bills  proposed  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  somewhat  modified  approach  is  de- 
manded rather  than  those  suggested 
heretofore.  Accordingly,  I  am  introduc- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  bill  which  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, meet  the  requirements  of  both  the 
public  and  of  the  law-abiding  private 
individual.  This  bill  seeks  the  same  ob- 
jective and  incorporates  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  proposals  already  before  the 
Congress.  Its  central  control  provisions 
are  so  designed  and  formulated  that 
reasonable  and  effective  regulation  can 
be  achieved  without  unduly  infringing 
upon  the  legitimate  areas  of  interest  and 
action  of  the  private  citizen.  -; 

Briefly,    the    bill    would    provide    as 
follows: 

First.  No  carrier  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  may  deliver  any  hand- 
gun to  any  person  under  18  years  of  age. 
Second.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer 
may  ship  any  handgun  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  any  person,  except 
a  licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer,  unless 
that  person  submits  to  the  shipper  a 
sworn  statement  that  the  prospective 
recipient  (a)  is  at  least  18  years  of  age: 
(b)  is  not  a  person  prohibited  by  Federal, 
State,'or  local  law  from  receiving  or  pos- 
sessing the  firearm. 

In  addition,  the  statement  must  con- 
tain the  true  name  and  addi'ess  of  the 


principal  law-enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality  to  which  the  handgun  will  be 
shipped. 

Third.  Prior  to  shipment,  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  must  forward  the 
sworn  statement  by  registered  mail — 
return  receipt  requested — to  the  local 
law-enforcement  officer  named  in  the 
statement  containing  a  full  description — 
excluding  serial  number — of  the  firearm 
to  be  shipped,  and  must  receive  a  return 
receipt  evidencing  deliveiT  of  the  regis- 
tered letter,  or  evidence  that  such  regis- 
tered letter  has  been  returned  to  the 
shipper  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
local  law-enforcement  officer  to  accept 
such  letter  in  accordance  with  Post  Office 
Department  regulations. 

Fourth.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer 
may  deliver  any  package  containing  a 
firearm  to  any  carrier  for  transportation 
or  shipment  in  commerce  without  prior 
written  notice  to  the  carrier. 

Fifth.  A  person  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  to  obtain  a  Federal  firearms 
license. 

Sixth.  The  fee  for  a  manufacturer's  or 
pav.'nbroker's  license  shall  be  350  a  year; 
for  a  dealer's  license,  $10  a  year. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  posited  on  a 
firm,  reasonable,  and  effective  basis;  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people  for  serious  considera- 
tion and  approval. 

I  am  aware,  also,  of  the  apparent  need 
to  curb  traffic  in  items  of  explosive  ord- 
nance defined  as  "destructive  devices." 
Such  items  as  grenades,  mines,  bazooka 
shells,  and  the  like,  fit  in  this  category. 
I  feel  that  since  the  gangster  era  of  the 
1930's,  we  have  very  successfully  curbed 
the  traffic  in  machineguns  through  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
Accordingly  I  am  introducing  to  my  col- 
leagues an  amendment  to  that  act  so  that 
these  "destructive  devices"  may  also  be 
properlv  and  effectively  controlled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1965)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


REPEAL  OF  MANUFACTURERS  EX- 
CISE TAX  ON  AUTOMOBILE 
TRAILERS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagne.  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart]  and  my- 
self, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  purpose  of 
repealing  the  manufacturers  excise  tax 
on  automobile  trailers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  together  with  an 
explanation,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  Jje  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1966)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repealing  the  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  on  automobile  trailers,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McNamara  (for  himself  and 
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Mr.  Hart)  .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4061(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  cf  1954  (relating  to  the  imposition  cI 
tax  on  motor  vehicles)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  sentence  "Chassis  and  bodies  for 
trailers  and  semitrailers  (other  than  house 
trailers)  suitable  for  use  in  connection  with 
passenger  automobiles."  and  the  words  ". 
trailer,  or  semitrailer"  in  the  last  sentence  of 
such  section. 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  bill  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  sold  on  or  after  July  1,  1965. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
McNamara  is  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  S.  1966 

The  amendment  offered  provides  for  re- 
peal of  the  present  10-percent  Federal  man- 
vifacturers  excise  tax  now  imposed  upon  the 
sale  of  trailers  which  are  considered  suitable 
for  use  in  connection  with  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, principally  small,  light.  Inexpensive 
so-called  utility  trailers.  The  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  present  tax  on  trailers 
suitable  for  use  in  connection  with  trucks, 
so  that  It  has  no  effect  on  the  collection  of 
taxes  earmarked  for  highway  construction. 

In  general,  two  types  of  trailers  are  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  suitable  for  use  In 
connection  with  passenger  automobiles: 
house  trailers  and  utility  trailers.  In  the 
case  of  house  trailers.  Congress  has  already 
provided  that  they  are  exempt  from  tax. 
In  addition,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
very  wisely  ruled  that  any  type  of  utility 
trailer  Is  exempt  from  tax  if  it  is  primarily 
designed  for  use  on  a  farm. 

The  distinctions  that  must  be  made  under 
present  law  between  tax-exempt  house  trail- 
ers and  farm  trailers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
taxable  trailers  on  the  other,  has  given  rise 
to  many  difficult  problems  for  both  taxpayers 
and  the  Government.  For  example:  How  do 
vou  distinguish  between  a  house  trailer  and 
a  camp  trailer,  and  why  shouldn't  a  camp 
trailer  used  for  short  periods  as  a  home  also 
be  exempt  from  tax?  How  do  you  determine 
when  a  trailer  used  on  the  farm  suddenly 
becomes  taxable  because  of  its  incidental  use 
on  a  highway?  The  point  is.  In  many  cases 
these  subtle  distinctions  cannot  be  made 
and  innocent  taxpayers  are  suddenly  faced 
with  substantial  tax  deficiency  assessments 
many  years  after  the  sale  has  occurred. 

Since  this  amendment  primarily  deals 
with  small  utility-type  trailers,  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  no  tax  is  ever  collected,  as  a 
practical  matter,  on  the  large  number  of 
trailers  manufactured  by  individuals  and 
small  concerns  out  of  used  parts.  However, 
to  the  extent  this  occurs,  the  present  tax  law 
discriminates  against  responsible  manufac- 
turers and  encourages  the  manufacture  of 
Inferior  homemade  trailers  which  add  to  the 
hazards  of  highway  travel. 

This  amendment,  at  a  nominal  tax  cost, 
would  remove  the  Inequities  and  administra- 
tive difficulties  encountared  under  present 
law.  While  a  revenue  estimate  on  this  bill 
is  not  available,  It  most  likely  would  result 
In  a  revenue  loss  of  substantially  less  than 
$1  m.llUon  a  year.       >> 

Under  the  amendment,  repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent tax  would  be  effective  with  respect  to 
sales  made  by  manufacturers  on  and  after 
July  1,  1965,  and  a  floor  stock  refund  pro- 
cedure already  In  the  law  would  allow  a 
refund  of  tax  to  wholesalers  and  dealers  with 
respect  to  unsold  trailers  they  have  In  In- 
ventory on  July  1. 


CONSOLIDATION    OP    ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  consolidate  the  ad- 
mimstration  of  the  national  cemeteries 
wiiihin  the  50  States  now  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  ceme- 
teries now  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. This  bill  would  place  con- 
troi  01  the  consohdated  system  in  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
would  transfer  all  functions,  personnel, 
property,  records,  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds — available  now  or  in  the  future — 
related  to  the  operation  of  such  ceme- 
teries, to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  directed  to  a 
sityatioit  which,  in  tlie  interests  of  re- 
sponsive government  and  operating  effi- 
ciency, has  long  needed  corrective  action. 
At  this  time,  there  exists  not  one,  but 
five  dilTerent  cemeterial  systems.  There 
are  85  national  cemeteries  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  maintains  12 
cemeterial  plots.  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  National  Park  Service 
operates  and  maintains  13  national 
cemetei'ies.  In  addition  to  World  War  I 
monuments,  the  American  Battlefield 
Monuments  Commission,  an  independent 
governmental  agency,  administers  and 
maintains  14  World  War  II  national 
cemeteries  located  outside  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  and  possessions. 
Finally,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
15  active  cemeteries  located  in  15  States. 
Each  of  these  systems  results  from 
different  authority  and  from  different 
historical  backgrounds.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  functional  relationship  among 
these  systems,  which  is  bound  to  produce 
administrative  duplications  and  eco- 
nomic inefficiency. 

In  contemplating  the  consolidation  of 
national  cemeteries,  three  of  the  five 
cemeterial  systems  I  have  mentioned 
may  be  eliminated  from  all  practical 
consideration.  For  the  present,  at  least, 
I  believe  it  advisable  to  maintain  as  a 
separate  system  overseas  cemeteries  ad- 
ministered by  the  American  Battlefield 
Monuments  Commission  and  similar 
cemeteries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Army.  All  of  the  cemeteries  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service 
are  maintained  as  historical  sites  and 
may  properly  continue  under  the  same 
operation.  The  naval  cemeteries  con- 
tain less  than  1.000  grave  sites  and  most 
of  these  are  actually  naval  plots  in  pri- 
vate cemeteries.  These  cemeteries,  of 
course",  are  virtually  inactive. 

The  majority  of  national  cemeteries, 
however,  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
Anny  or  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  justifications  for  consolidating  these 
two  systems  are,  I  believe,  sound.  A 
program  of  consolidation,  as  provided  by 
this  legislation,  would  eliminate  much 
of  the  confusion  sm-rounding  eligibility. 
Under  the  existing  system,  a  veteran 
may  be  ineligible  for  burial  in  a  Veterans' 
Administration  cemetery  near  his  home, 
but  eligible  for  burial  in  a  national  ceme- 
tery far  distant  from  his  home.  The 
converse,  of  course,  is  also  true.    Imple- 


mentation of  a  consolidated  system 
should  also  reduce  expenditures  and 
achieve  real  economy,  not  only  in  admin- 
istrative and  overhead  cost  but  also  in  a 
better  utilization  of  existing  cemetei7 
services  through  economizing  the  need 
for  additional  space  at  existing  ceme- 
teries. Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  a  consolidated 
system  would  be  properly  placed  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Army's  present  cemeterial  respon- 
.sibiUty  stems  from  the  post-Civil  War 
period  when  the  Department  was  given 
the  re.sponsibility  of  caring  for,  and 
memorializing  the  Civil  War  dead.  At 
that  time  it  was  the  only  appropriate 
agency  available  for  the  task.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  1930.  there  or- me  into  being 
an  agency  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  veterans  benefits  and  the  de- 
sirability of  centralizing  veterans  affairs 
in  one  place  was  recognized.  Transfer 
of  functions  and  services  were  effected, 
and  today  practically  all  activities  re- 
lating to  veterans  rights  and  benefits  are 
ihe  responsibility  of  this  Administration. 
The  administration  of  a  national  ceme- 
tei*y  system  for  veterans  would  seem  to 
be  a  logical  extension  of  the  Veterans" 
Administration's  functions.  The  burial 
01  former  servicemen  is  more  closely  re- 
lated to  veterans  benefit  programs  than 
it  is  to  militai-y  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Anny.  Moreover,  a  serious 
question  arises,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to 
whether  the  administration  of  national 
cemeteries  by  the  Anny  is  compatible 
with  its  general  purpose.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  es.sentially  civil  function  is  .suf- 
ficiently related  to  the  Army's  primary 
mission  to  justify  its  continued  perfor- 
mance by  that  Department.  Moreover, 
it  appears  to  be  unrelated  to  the  Army's 
other  civil  functions.  From  an  effective 
administrative  standpoint.  I  favor  free- 
ing the  Army  of  responsibilities  unrelated 
to.  and  intruding  upon,  its  central  mili- 
tary mi-ssion. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  sei-ve  at  this  time  to  bring  this  en- 
tire question  before  the  appropriate  Sen- 
ate committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
public  hearings  can  be  commenced  at  an 
early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  the  pro- 
posal set  forth  in  this  legislation  is  in 
accord  with  this  administration's  goal 
of  sound  and  economically  efficient  gov- 
ernment, and  I,  therefore,  urge  its  early 
con.sideration.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1970)  to  provide  for  the 
administration  and  care  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  national  cemetery  system, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Cemeteries 
Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  II  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  chapter  24  to  read  as  follows: 


"CHAPTER  24- 

'Subchapter 


—NATIONAL    CEMETERIES 

/ — Establishment  and 
eligibility 


"Sec. 
•■950. 
"951. 

••952. 


National  cemetery  system 

Persons  eligible  for  burial  in  national 

cemeteries;  removal  of  remains 
Markers  to  honor  memory   of  certain 

Armed  Forces  personnel 

"Subchapter  II. — Administration 

•Sec. 

"960.  Manner  of  acquisition  of  lands 

"961.  Appraisement  of  real  estate 

'•962.  Payment  of  appraised  value 

"963.  State  donations  of  land 

"964.  Conveyance  to  State  or  municipality  of 
approach  road  to  national  cemetery 

"965.  Encroachment  by  railroad  on  rights- 
of-way 

"966.  Superintendents  of  cemeteries 

"967.  Enclosure,  headstones,  and  registers 

"968.  Penalty  for  defacing  cemeteries 

••969.  Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater — 
Recommendations  for  memorials  and 
entombments 

"Subchapter  III. — Headstones  and  markers 
"985.  Headstones  for  unmarked  graves;  eligi- 
bility thereto 
"Subchapter  I. — Establishment  and  eligibility 

•'§  950.  National  cemetery  system 

"Tliere  shall  be  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration a  national  cemetery  system.  The 
responsibility  for  the  administration  and  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  such  system  shall 
be  in  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Such  system  shall  consist  of  the  cemeteries 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
by  section  3  of  the  National  Cemeteries  Act 
of  1964,  veterans'  cemeteries  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act,  and 
such  other  cemeteries  which  may  be  estab- 
lished or  otherwise  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"§  951.  Per.scns  eligible  for  burial  in  national 
cemeteries;  removal  of  remains 
"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  prescribe,  the  remains  of  the 
following  persons  may  be  burled  In  national 
cemeteries: 

"(1)  Any  person  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces — 

"(A)  on  active  duty  and  whose  last  such 
service  terminated  honorably;  or 

"(B)  who  died  while  he  was  on  active  duty 
for  training  or  inactive  duty  training,  or 
while  hospitalized  or  undergoing  treatment, 
at  Government  expense,  for  Injury  or  disease 
contracted  or  incurred  under  honorable  con- 
ditions while  on  such  duty,  or  while  under- 
going such  hospitalization  or  treatment. 

•'(2)  Any  member  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  whose  death  occurs  under  honorable 
conditions  while  he  is — 

"(A)  attending,  or  performing  authorized 
travel  to  or  from,  an  authorized  training 
camp  or  practice  cruise;  or 

"(B)  hospitalized  or  undergoing  treat- 
raent.  at  Government  expense,  for  Injury  or 
disease  contracted  or  Incurred  under  honor- 
able conditions  while  engaged  in  the  activi- 
ties li.<;tGd  in  subparagraph  (A)  above,  or 
while  undergoing  the  aforementioned  hos- 
pitaliz.\tlon  or  treatment. 

•'(3)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who, 
during  any  wa  in  which  the  United  States  Is 
or  has  been  engaged,  served  In  the  armed 
forces  of  any  government  allied  with  the 
United  States  during  that  war.  and  whose 
last  such  service  terminated  honorably. 


"(4 1  The  wife,  hvisband,  surviving  spouse, 
minor  child,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  unmarried  adult  child  of  any 
of  the  pe.sons  listed  in  paragraph-^  (l)-(3) 
above,  except  that  the  remains  of  any  per- 
son listed  herein  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator,  be  removed  from  a  na- 
tional cemetery  proper  and  interred  in  a 
special  section  of  a  national  cemetery  or, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Acmy,  in  a  post  cemetery  if,  upon  death,  the 
related  person  named  In  paragraphs  (l)-(3) 
of  this  section  Is  not  burled  In  the  same  or 
an  adjoining  graveslte.  However,  such  re- 
mains may  not  be  so  removed  if  the  related 
person  Is — 

"(A)   lost  or  burled  at  sea; 
"(B)    officially    determined   to   be   perma- 
nently absent  in  a  status  of  missing  or  miss- 
ing In  action: 

"(C)  officially  determined  to  be  dead  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  his  status  of 
missing  or  missing  In  action;  or 

"(D)  one  whose  remains  have  not  been 
recovered. 

"(5)  Any  person  eligible  for  interment  In 
a  Veterans'  Administration  cemetery,  under 
regulations  of  the  Administrator,  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  National  Cemeteries  Act 
of  1964. 

"§  952.  Markers  to  honor  memory  of  certain 
Armed  Forces  personnel 
"The  Administrator  shall  set  aside,  when 
available,  suitable  plots  in  the  national  ceme- 
teries to  honor  the  memory  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  missing  in  action,  or  who 
died  while  serving  In  such  forces,  and  whose 
remains  have  not  been  identified,  have  been 
buried  at  se.T,  or  have  been  determined  to  be 
nonrecoverable,  and  shall,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  permit  the  erec- 
tion of  appropriate  markers  thereon  in  honor 
of  any  such  member  or  group  of  members. 

"Subchapter  II. — Administration 
"§  960.  Manner  of  acquisition  of  lands 

"The  Administrator  may  purchase  from  the 
owners  thereof,  at  such  price  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon,  such  real  estate  as  in  his 
judgment  Is  suitable  and  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
for  national  cemeteries,  and  obtain  from 
such  owners  the  title  In  fee  simple  for  the 
same.  Where  the  Administrator  Is  not  able 
to  agree  with  any  owner  upon  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  any  real  estate  needed  for  such 
purpose,  or  to  obtain  from  such  owner  title  In 
fee  simple  fdri  the  same,  he  Is  authorized  to 
enter  upon  aAd  appropriate  any  real  estate 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  is  suitable  and  nec- 
essary for  such  purposes. 
"S  961.  ApprrJsement  of  real  estate 

"The  Administrator,  or  the  owners  of  any 
real  estate  thus  entered  upon  and  appro- 
priated, are  authorized  to  make  application 
for  an  appraisement  of  real  estate  thus  en- 
tered upon  and  appropriated,  to  any  district 
court  within  any  State  or  district  where  such 
real  estate  Is  situated:  and  such  court  shall, 
upon  such  application  and  In  such  mode  and 
tmder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may 
adopt,  make  a  Just  and  equitable  appraise- 
ment of  the  cash  value  of  the  several  Interests 
of  each  and  every  owner  of  such  real  estate 
and  Improvements  thereon. 
"§  962.  Payment  of  appraised  value 

"When  appraisement  of  the  real  estate  thus 
entered  upon  and  appropriated  has  been 
made  under  the  order  and  direction  of  the 
court,  the  fee  simple  thereof  shall,  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  owner  of  the  appraised  value,  or 
In  case  such  owner  refuses  or  neglects  for 
thirty  days  after  the  appraisement  of  the  cash 
value  of  the  real  estate  or  Improvements  as 
aforesaid,  to  demand  the  same  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, upon  depositing  the  appraised 
value  In  the  court  making  such  appraisement, 
to  the  credit  of  such  owner,  be  vested  In  the 
United  States,  and  Its  Jurisdiction  over  such 
real  estate  shall  be  exclusive.     The  Admin- 


istrator Is  authorized  and  required  to  pay  to 
the  several  owners  or  owners,  respectively,  the 
appraised  value  of  the  several  pieces  or  pox- 
oels  of  real  estate,  as  specified  In  the  appraise- 
ment of  any  such  courts,  or  to  pay  Into  any 
of  such  courts  by  deposit,  as  provided  In  this 
section,  the  appraised  value;  and  the  stun 
necessary  for  such  piUTX>se  may  be  taken  from 
any  moneys  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
national  cemeteries. 
"§  963.  State  donations  of  land 

"The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept (on  behalf  of,  and  without  cost  to, 
the  United  States)  from  any  State  title  to 
such  land  as  he  deems  suitable  for  national 
cemetery  purposes.  Upon  the  acquisition  of 
such  land  by  the  United  States,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  establish  thereon 
a  national  cemetery  and  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  such  national 
cemetery. 

"§  964.  Conveyance  to  State  or  municipality 
of  approach  road  to  national  cem- 
etery 
"The  Administrator  may  convey  to  any 
State,  county,  municipality,  or  proper 
agency  thereof.  In  which  the  same  Is  located, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  any  Government  owned  or 
controlled  approach  road  to  any  national 
cemetery:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  de- 
livery of  any  Instrument  of  conveyance  here- 
under, the  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
agency  to  which  the  conveyance  herein 
authorized  Is  to  be  made,  shall  notify  the 
Administrator  In  UTltlng  of  Its  willingness 
to  accept  and  maintain  the  road  Included 
in  such  conveyance:  Provided  further,  That 
upon  the  execution  and  delivery  of  any 
conveyance  herein  authorized  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  over 
the  road  conveyed  shall  cease  and  determine 
and  shall  thereafter  vest  the  State  in  which 
said  road  is  located. 

"§  965.  Encroachment  by  railroad  on  rights- 
of-way 
"No  railroad  shall  be  permitted  upon  any 
right-of-way  acquired  by  the  United  States 
leading  to  a  national  cemetery,  or  to  en- 
croach on  any  roads  or  walks  thereon  main- 
tained by  the  United  States. 
"5  966.  Superintendents  of  cemeteries 

"The  Administrator  shall  appoirt  a  super- 
intendent for  the  purpose  of  guarding  and 
protecting  each  national  cemetery  and  to 
give  irformation  to  parties  visiting  the  same. 
Such  superintendent  shall  be  a  veteran  who 
was  retired  from  the  Armed  Forces  for  a 
physical  disability,  or  who  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  disability  under 
chapter  11  of  this  title.  He  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  quarters  and  fuel  at  the  several 
cemeteries  and  for  this  purpose  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  cause  to  be  erected  a  suitable 
building  at  the  principal  entrance  of  each 
national  cemetery. 

"§  967.  Enclosure,  headstones,  and  registers 
"The  Administrator  shall  have  all  national 
cemeteries,  established  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  enclosed  with  a  stone  or  Iron  fence; 
and  cause  each  grave  to  be  marked  with  a 
small  headstone  of  appropriate  design  and 
weight.  Each  such  headstone  shall  bear  the 
name  of  the  soldier  and  the  name  of  his 
State  Inscribed  thereon,  when  the  same  are 
known,  and  also  with  the  number  of  the 
grave  Inscribed  thereon,  corresponding  with 
the  number  opposite  to  the  name  of  the 
party  in  a  register  of  burials  to  be  kept  at 
each  cemetery  and  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Central  Office,  which  shall  set  forth 
the  name,  rank,  company,  regiment,  and 
date  of  death  of  the  officer  or  soldier:  or  If 
these  are  unknown,  it  shaU  be  so  recorded. 
"§  968.  Penalty    for    defacing    cemeteries 

"E^•ery  person  who  willfully  destroys,  muti- 
lates, defaces.  Injures,  or  removes  any  monu- 
ment, gravestone,  or  other  structure,  or  who 
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willfully  destroys,  cuts,  breaks.  Injures,  or 
removes  any  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  within  the 
limits  of  any  national  cemetery,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25,  and  not  more 
than  $100,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  fifteen  days,  and  not  more  than  sixty. 
The  superintendent  in  charge  of  any  national 
cemetery  is  authorized  to  arrest  forthwith 
any  person  engaged  in  committing  any  mis- 
demeanor prohibited  in  this  section,  and  to 
bring  such  person  before  any  United  States 
commissioner  or  Judge  of  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  within  any  State  or 
district  where  any  of  the  cemeteries  are 
situated,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  such 
person  to  answer  for  such  misdemeanor,  and 
then  and  there  shall  make  complaint  in  due 
form. 

"§  969.  Arlington   Memorial   Amphitheater — 
Recommendations     for     memorials 
and  entombments 
"(a)  The  Administrator  may  send  to  Con- 
gress  in  January  of  each  year,  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  memorials 
to  be  erected,  and  the  remains  of  deceased 
veterans  to  be  entombed,  in  the  Arlington 
Memorial  Amphitheater.  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Virginia. 

"(b)  No  memorial  may  be  erected  and  no 
remains  may  be  entombed  In  such  amphi- 
theater iinless  specifically  authorized  by 
Congress. 

"Subchapter  III. — Headstones  and  Markers 
"§  985.  Headstones  for  unmarked  graves; 
eligibility  thereto 
"(a)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish,  when  requested,  appro- 
priate headstones  or  markers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  for  the  immarked 
graves  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Soldiers  of  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate Armies  of  the  Civil  War; 

"(2^  Persons  buried  in  Post  or  National 
Cemeteries;  or 

"(3)  Persons  eligible  under  section  951(a) 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  title  for  interment  in  a 
national  cemetery. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  Is  also  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish,  when  requested,  an 
appropriate  memorial  headstone  or  marker 
to  commemorate  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  dying  in  the 
service,  whose  rpmalns  have  not  been  re- 
covered or  identified  or  were  burled  at  sea, 
for  placement  by  the  applicant  In  a  national 
cemetery  or  In  any  private  or  local  cemetery. 
"(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  submission  of  applications  for 
all  Government  headstones  and  markers  and 
other  pertinent  matters  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. He  shall  also  cause  to  be  preserved, 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemeteries  Act  of  1964.  the  name, 
rank,  organization,  date  of  death,  place  of 
biu-ial.  and  such  other  information  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  of  all  persons  for  whom 
headstones  or  markers  are  authorized  by  this 
section,  when  such  information  is  known. 
Any  such  Information  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  by  the  National  Cemeteries  Act  of  1964. 
shall  also  be  preserved." 

(b)   The  table  of  chapters  at  the  head  of 
such  title  38,   and   at   the   head   of   part  II 
thereof,  are  each  amended  to  add  Immedi- 
ately followinr;: 
"23.  Biirial  Benefits" 
the  following: 

"24.  National  Cemeteries" 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  all 
personnel,  property,  records,  obligations,  and 
commitments  relating  to  or  associated  with 
the  national  cemeteries  In  the  United  States 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  relating  to  or  associated  with  the 
furnishing  of  headstones  or  markers  at  the 


expense  of  the  United  States,  and  all  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  available  (or  to  be 
made  available)    for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Any  authority  given  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  by  the  Acts  of  August  4,  1947  (61 
Stat.  742),  March  10,  1950  (64  Stat.  12).  or 
August  10,  1950  (64  Stat.  434).  to  expand  the 
existing  cemetery  facilities  at  Fort  Rosecrans, 
California:  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri;  Fort 
Logan,  Colorado;  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas;  or  Barrancas  (Pen- 
sacolat,  Florida,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  who  may 
make  such  expansions,  if  not  already  accom- 
plished, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
where  surplus  military  property  is  utilized. 

Sec.  4.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed,  except  with  respect  to  rights  and 
duties  that  matured  or  penalties  or  liabilities 
that  were  Incurred  before  January  1,  1965: 

( 1 )  lu  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  sections  2870  (24  U.S.C.  271);  4871 
(24  U.S.C.  272);  4872  (24  U.S.C.  273);  4873 
(24  U.S.C.  274);  4874  (24  U.S.C.  275);  4875 
(24  use.  276);    and  4877    (24  U.S.C.  279). 

(2)  The  Act  of  July  24.  1876  (19  Stat.  99; 
24  U.S.C.  273). 

(3)  The  third  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "National  Cemeteries"  In  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  In  the  Act 
of  April  15.  1926  (44  Stat.  287;  24  U.S.C.  290). 

(4)  The  Act  of  June  11,  1938  (52  Stat.  668; 
24  use.  289). 

(5)  The  Act  of  June  29,  1938  (52  Stat. 
1233;  24  US  C.  271a). 

(6)  The  Act  of  August  4.  1947  (61  Stat. 
742:  24  U.S.C.  281a-281c). 

(7)  The  Act  of  March  24.  1948  (62  Stat. 
84:  24  U.S.C.  275). 

(8)  The  Act  of  May  14.  1948  (62  Stat.  234; 
24  U.S.C.  281). 

(9)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1948  (62  Stat.  1215; 
24  U.S.C.  279a). 

(10)  The  Act  of  March  10,  1950  (64  Stat. 
12:   24  U.S.C.  281d-281f). 

(11)  The  Act  of  August  10,  1950  (64  Stat. 
434;   24  U.S.C.  281g). 

(12)  The  Act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat. 
880;   24  U.S.C.  279d). 

(13)  The  Act  of  September  2,  1960  (74 
Stat.  739;  24  U.S.C.  295a). 

Sec.  5.  All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  per- 
mits, and  other  privileges  issued  or  granted 
under  the  laws  repealed  by  section  4  of  this 
Act  and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified,  svispended,  overruled, 
or  otherwise  changed  by  the  Administrator, 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January 
1,  1965. 


A  BILL  TO  MAKE  THE  QUESTION  OP 
OBVIOUSNESS  UNDER  TITLE  35, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
103.  A  MATTER  SOLELY  FOR  JU- 
DICIAL DETERMINATION  AFTER 
THE  GRANT  OF  A  PATENT  AND 
NOT  A  MATTER  FOR  DETERMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
PATENTS  BEFORE  THE  GRANT  OF 
A    PATENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  I  am  introducing  a  bill,  by 
request,  which  would  make  certain 
changes  in  existing  patent  law.  The  bill 
has  been  requested  by  an  eminent  patent 
attorney  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  John  A.  Mc- 
Kinney.  who  is  chief  patent  attorney  at 
Johns-Manville  Corp.  Since  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents. Trademarks,  and  Copsnnghts  will  be 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough review  of  the  entire  patent  system, 
I  know  that  this  proposed  legislation  will 


receive  careful  scrutiny  from  the  subcom- 
mittee's able  staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full,  together  with  an  explanation  and 
justification  for  this  proposal  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1971)  to  make  the  ques- 
tion of  obviousness  of  an  invention  un- 
der section  103  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  a  matter  solely  for  judicial  de- 
termination after  the  grant  of  a  patent, 
and  not  a  matter  for  determination  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  before  the 
grant  of  a  patent,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 102  of  title  35  United  States  Code  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  102.  CoNomoNs  for  PATENXABiLrrY; 
Novelty  and  Lo.ss  of  Right  to  Patent — 
Promptly  after  the  filing  of  an  application 
for  patent  meeting  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  chapter  11  of  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  shall  grant  a  patent 
to  the  applicant  or  applicants  unless — 

"(a)  the  Invention  was  known  or  used  by 
others  In  this  country,  or  patented  or  de- 
scribed In  a  printed  publication  In  this  or 
a  foreign  country,  before  the  Invention  there- 
of by  the  applicant  for  patent,  or 

'(b)  the  Invention  was  patented  or  de- 
scribed in  a  printed  publication  In  this  or  a 
foreign  country  or  In  public  use  or  on  sale 
In  this  country,  more  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  application  for  patent  In 
the  United  States,  or 

"(c)  he  has  abandoned  the  Invention,  or 
"(d)  the  Invention  was  first  patented  or 
caused  to  be  patented  by  the  applicant  or  his 
legal  representatives  or  assigns  in  a  foreign 
country  prior  to  the  date  of  the  application 
for  patent  In  this  cotmtry  on  an  application 
filed  more  than  twelve  months  before  the 
filing  of  the  application  in  the  United 
States,  or 

"(e)  the  invention  was  described  in  a  pat- 
ent granted  on  an  application  for  patent  by 
another  filed  in  the  United  States  before 
the  Invention  thereof  by  the  applicant  for 
patent,  or 

"(f)  he  did  not  himself  Invent  the  subject 
matter  sought  to  be  patented,  or 

"(g)  before  the  applicant's  Invention 
thereof  the  invention  was  made  in  this 
country  by  another  wlio  had  abandoned,  sup- 
pressed, or  concealed  it.  In  determining  pri- 
ority of  Invention  there  shall  be  considered 
not  only  the  respective  dates  of  conception 
and  reduction  to  practice  of  the  invention, 
but  also  the  reasonable  diligence  of  one  who 
was  first  to  conceive  and  last  to  reduce  to 
practice,  from  a  time  prior  to  conception  by 
the  other." 

Section  103  of  title  35,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  Non-Obvious  Subject  Matter — 
A  patent  granted  pursuant  to  section  102  of 
this  title  may  not  be  considered  valid  and 
enforcible,  though  the  invention  is  not 
identically  disclosed  or  described  as  set 
forth  in  section  102,  If  the  differences  be- 
tween the  subject  matter  sought  to  be  pat- 
ented and  the  prior  art  are  such  that  the 
subject  matter  as  a  whole  would  have  been 
obvious  at  the  time  the  invention  was  made 
to  a  person  having  ordinary  skill  In  the  art 
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to  which  said  subject  matter  pertains.  Pat- 
entability shall  not  be  negatived  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  invention  was  made." 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  is  a.s  follows: 
Explanation 

The  Constitution  in  article  I,  section  8, 
provides  that  "the  Congress  shall  have  power 

•  ♦  •  to  promote  the  progress  of  •  *  •  use- 
ful arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 

•  ♦  •  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
T"»  •  discoveries." 

The  patent  system  evolved  by  the  Congress 
piiTsuant  to  this  constitutional  provision  has 
remained  unchanged  In  its  essential  details 
since  1836.  In  the  words  of  report  No.  1018 
of  May  1,  1964,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, U.S.  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks  and  Copyrights,  "The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  patent  system  is  to 
promote  invention  by  encouraging  inventors 
through  the  grant  of  a  temporary  monopoly." 
Upon  the  granting  of  a  patent  to  an  inventor 
the  details  of  his  invention  are  published  and 
it  Is  the  publication  of  these  details  which 
constitutes  the  consideration  for  the  grant 
of  the  monopoly.  The  public  seeks  publica- 
tion of  such  technological  information  as  a 
vehicle  for  stimulating  further  Invention  and 
progress  In  the  arts. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
there  are  several  major  weaknesses  In  the 
present  patent  system  which  prevent  it  from 
accomplishing  Its  two  major  purposes.  Of 
principal  concern  are  the  complexity  and 
rigidity  of  Patent  Office  procedures.  These 
render  the  Patent  Office  unable  to  dispose 
of  pending  applications  in  a  speedy  fashion 
and  result  In  disillusionment  and  discourage- 
ment of  inventors.  In  its  report  No.  1481  of 
May  9,  1962  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks  and  Copyrights  noted  at  page 
2: 

"Once  again  the  backlog  of  patent  appli- 
cations is  mounting.  After  a  modest  reduc- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1962,  the  backlog  rose 
in  fiscal  1963  from  197,397  to  209,131.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  Patent  Office  that  approxi- 
mately 145.000  applications  would  be  pend- 
ing if  the  work  was  reasonably  current. 
New  applications  are  being  received  at  an 
equal  rate  in  excess  of  85,000  compared  to 
81,000  in  1961." 

As  reported  in  the  October-November  1964 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Patent  Law  Asso- 
ciation the  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  the 
October  meeting  of  the  association  presented 
a  projection  for  the  years  1965  to  1985  based 
on  the  assumptions  that  the  nimiber  of 
patent  applications  filed  annually  would 
continue  to  Increase  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  In  the  past  and  that  the  productivity  of 
patent  examiners  would  decline  at  the  rate 
of  about  2  percent  per  year  as  It  has  done 
for  many  years  past.  The  Commissioner 
then  st.ited: 

"In  1961  we  had  a  backlog  of  198,000  appli- 
cations and  a  period  of  pendency  of  about 
3  years. 

"In  1964  we  have  a  backlog  of  220,000  with 
a  projected  period  of  pendency  of  about  4 
years. 

"In  1970  a  backlog  of  350,000,  a  period  of 
pendency  of  7  years. 

"In  1975  a  backlog  of  353,000,  a  period  of 
pendency  of  10  years. 

"In  1985  a  backlog  of  1,100.000  applications, 
and  at  this  point  we  stopped  calculating  the 
period  of  pendency." 

While  the  average  patent  application  has  a 
period  of  pendency  today  of  about  4  years  the 
more  Important  patent  applications  and  the 
more  complex  applications  Inevitably  result 
In  a  substantially  longer  period  of  pendency. 
With  such  delays  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
patent  system  today  cannot  possibly  pro- 
mote progress  In  the  useful  arts  to  the  extent 
Intended. 

In  return  for  the  grant  to  the  Inventor  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  his  Invention  the  pub- 


lic Is  supposed  to  receive  a  published  dis- 
closure of  the  details  of  the  Invention  so 
that  the  sum  of  published  knowledge  will  be 
increased  and  the  progress  of  technology  ac- 
celerated. Yet  today,  when  much  technology 
becomes  obsolete  in  only  a  few  years,  the 
public's  return  for  the  granting  of  exclusive 
rights  Is  Information  which  Is  already  4  or 
more  years  old. 

Moreover,  such  delays  are  a  substantial  de- 
terrent to  investment  in  new  ideas.  The  pro- 
motion of  inventions  by  licensing  often  be- 
comes very  difficult  when  it  will  take  several 
years  before  It  Is  known  whether  or  not  the 
invention  will  be  protected  by  the  grant  of  a 
patent.  Also,  many  times  members  of  an  In- 
dustry will  learn  that  a  U.S.  patent  applica- 
tion is  pending  because  they  have  seen  that 
a  copy  of  the  corresponding  patent  has  al- 
ready been  granted  and  published  in  coun- 
tries with  less  complex  procedures  than  the 
United  States.  Nothing  will  be  done  on  the 
Invention,  because  imtil  the  U.S.  patent  is- 
sues these  firms  cannot  know,  even  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  whether  it  Is  practical  to 
proceed. 

A  second  serious  shortcoming  in  the  patent 
svstem  is  its  tendency  to  discourage  inven- 
tors. In  Its  report  No.  1018  of  May  1,  1964 
the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks 
and  Copjrrlghts  stated: 

"Another  subject  of  concern  to  the  sub- 
committee is  the  disillusionment  of  many 
Inventors,  especially  the  so-called  independ- 
ent Inventor,  with  the  functioning  of  the 
patent  system.  The  files  of  the  subcommit- 
tee contain  considerable  correspondence  from 
inventors  who  declare  that  their  xirge  to  in- 
vent has  been  seriously  Impaired  by  their 
unpleasant  experience  with  the  patent  sys- 
tem. Reference  Is  usually  made  to  such  fac- 
tors as  the  costs  of  securing  a  patent,  the 
high  mortality  rate  among  litigated  patents, 
and  the  infringement  of  their  patent  rights 
by  more  affluent  parties  necessitating  expen- 
sive court  costs  and  attorneys  fees  which 
many  of  them  are  unable  to  bear  •   •   •. 

"The  existence  of  conditions  which  tend  to 
frustrate  this  objective  should  stimulate  ef- 
forts bv  the  supporters  of  the  patent  system 
to  develop  remedial  measures.  The  mere 
fact  that  certain  patent  practices  have  been 
in  effect  for  a  number  of  years  does  not  auto- 
matically justify  their  continuation." 

As  to  the  Patent  Office  procedxires,  which 
are  the  major  reason  for  the  long  period  of 
pendencv  in  the  Patent  Office,  Subcommittee 
Report  No.  118  of  March  10,  1965.  states  on 
page  6:  "a  common  complaint  of  the 'Inven- 
tors was  that  the  Patent  Office  was  to  con- 
cerned with  citing  irrelevant  prior  art  and 
too  occupied  with  technical  rules  of  prac- 
tice." 

A  thoughtful  reading  of  the  various  re- 
ports of  the  Subcommittee  ,  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  leads  Inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  failure  of  the  pat- 
ent system  to  have  an  adequate  effect  on  the 
advancement  of  technology  and  Its  failure  to 
encourage  invention  are  a  direct  result  of 
the  so-called  thorough  examination  proce- 
dures in  the  Patent  Office.  These  procedures 
have  rested  on  the  assumption  that  they  are 
necessary  In  order  to  protect  the  pubUc 
against  the  issuance  of  Invalid  patents.  The 
protectlon-of-the-publlc  theory  lacks  merit 
because  practically  all  patent  infringers  are 
corporations  which  can  adequately  protect 
their  own  rights.  The  inventor  Is  not  pro- 
tected by  thorough  examination  because 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  thorough  exami- 
nation does  not  always  asstire  valid  patents 
and  often  results  in  invalid  or  unenforce- 
able patents.  According  to  data  published  In 
the  Patent.  Trademark,  and  Copyright  Jour- 
nal of  Research  and  Education,  volume  3. 
page  33  (1959).  In  the  period  1950  to  1954 
only  28  percent  of  the  litigated  U.S.  patents 
were  held  valid  and  in  the  years  1955  to  1959 
only  35  percent  of  the  litigated  U.S.  patents 
were  held  valid. 


In  the  past,  the  proposed  remedy  for  all  of 
the  problems  In  the  patent  system  has  been 
to  provide  for  Increased  support  (primarily 
financial)  of  a  thorough  examination  system. 
Yet  the  proposed  remedies  have  failed.  As 
stated  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  in  its  Report  No. 
1018  of  May  1,  1964: 

"It  is  obvious  that  measures  must  be  taken 
to  bring  our  patent  examining  system  into 
accord  with  the  scientific  realities  of  the 
20th  century.  The  Congress  has  seriously 
attempted  to  meet  its  responsibilities  toward 
the  Patent  Office.  The  appropriations  for  the 
Patent  Office  have  increased  from  $11.5  mil- 
lion in  1955  to  $29.2  million  during  fiscal 
1964.  The  sizable  Increases  that  were  pro- 
vided each  year  In  the  Patent  Office  budget 
dtu-ing  the  late  1950'B  were  approved  on  the 
assumption  that  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
examining  corps  would  be  reflected  in  the 
reduction  of  the  backlog.  No  significant  re- 
duction has  materialized.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  answer  to  the  Patent  Office  problem  can- 
not be  in  terms  of  substantially  larger  ap- 
propriations alone." 

The  currently  pending  bills  for  raising  the 
fees  charged  by  the  Patent  Office  will  solve 
no  problem;  they  wUl  result  only  In  further 
discouragement  to  Inventors. 

Increased  support  of  thorough  examina- 
tion Is  Impractical,  As  reported  In  the 
October-November  1964  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association  at  page 
556,  the  then  assistant  counsel  of  the  Patent, 
Trademarks,  and  Cop3n-lght  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  stated  at  the  October 
1964  meeting  of  tihe  association: 

"In  1956  In  the  first  report  of  the  current 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  the  then 
chairman  indicated  his  endorsement  of  the 
legislation  which  would  have  expressed  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  patents  should  only 
be  issued  after  an  even  more  thorough 
search.  The  subcommittee  on  several  occa- 
sions tias  criticized  the  Patent  Office  for  em- 
ploying a  standard  of  patent  ability  which  in 
Its  opinion  was  at  variance  with  that  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  and  court 
decisions. 

"As  the  subcommittee  declared  in  1959, 
'it  is  difficult  to  Justify  the  elaborate  and 
costly  system  of  examination  for  novelty  and 
utility  to  which  all  patent  applications  are 
subjected  unless  the  end  result  of  the  exam- 
ination is  to  reject  applicatioRs  for  Inven- 
tions unlikely  to  be  recognized  as  inventions 
by  the  courts.'  The  rising  backlog  of  appli- 
cations 'and  the  average  4-year  pend- 
ency has  now  caused  the  Congress  to  under- 
take a  painful  reappraisal  of  the  full  ex- 
amination system.  It  is  difficult  for  Con- 
gress to  appreciate  how  a  3-  or  4-year  delay 
In  the  public  disclosure  of  an  Invention  pro- 
motes science,  especially  in  view  of  the  rapid 
rate  of  technical  and  economic  development. 
"Furthermore,  the  subcommittee  has  heard 
a  chorus  of  dissatisfaction  from  individual 
inventors.  It  Is  true  that  the  fault  by  no 
means  lies  only  with  our  procedures.  But  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  expense  and  de- 
lays of  our  procedures  constitute  a  barrier 
for  many  inventors. 

"Thus,  in  the  period  from  the  Patent  Act 
of  1836  down  to  1964  sentiment  in  the  Con- 
gress has  somewhat  shifted  from  strong  sup- 
port of  a  full  examination  system  to  a  de- 
mand that  our  examination  procedure  be 
reappraised  to  reflect  the  scientific  realities 
of  the  20th  century." 

It  Is  believed  that  study  will  reveal  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  time  of  patent  ex- 
aminers In  examining  patent  applications 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  time  of  attor- 
neys representing  Inventors  In  prosecuting 
patent  applications  is  devoted  to  determin- 
ing, under  35  U.S.C.  103,  "If  the  differences 
between  the  subject  matter  sought  to  be 
patented  and  the  prior  art  are  such  that  the 
subject  matter  as  a  whole  would  have  been 
obvious  at  the  time  the  Invention  was  made 
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to  a  person  having  ordinary  skill  in  the  art 
to  which  such  subject  matter  pertiilns." 

It  is  with  respect  to  this  determination 
that  the  Patent  Office  is  most  frequently 
considered  to  be  wrong  by  the  courts  and  by 
the  applicants.  It  is  the  area  of  the  inven- 
tor's "unpleasant  experience  with  the 
patent  system"  which  diminishes  the  urge 
to  invent.  Inability  of  the  Patent  Office  to 
determine  this  matter  realistioally  is  at  the 
same  time  the  source  of  denial  of  patents  on 
meritorious  inventions  and  the  granting  of 
invalid,  but  presumptively  valid  patents,  on 
contributions  which  teach  the  art  virtually 
nothing  not  already  within  the  skill  of  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  art. 

The  courts  in  such  decisions  as  In  re 
Sporck  (C.CP.A.  1962)  301  F.  2d.  686.  690.  691 
and  Reiner  v.  /.  Leon  Co..  Inc.  (C.A.  2.  1960) 
285  F.  2d  501,  503.  504  have  clearly  indicated 
that  the  proper  method  for  determining  ob- 
viousness is  to  evaluate  facts  from  which  to 
determine  (1)  what  had  previously  been 
done  in  the  art;  (2)  the  means  available  at 
the  time  the  invention  was  made;  (3)  the 
knowledge  of  such  means  which  a  person  of 
ordinary  skill  in  the  art  possessed  at  the 
time  the  invention  was  made;  (4)  how  long 
did  the  need  for  the  invention  exist  and  how 
many  tried  to  find  the  way;  (5)  how  long 
did  the  surrounding  and  accessory  arts  dis- 
close the  means  through  which  the  Inven- 
tion was  made;  and  (6)  how  Immediately 
was  the  Invention  recognized  as  an  answer 
to  the  existing  need?  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider such  matters  because  it  is  doubtful  If 
even  the  most  highly  skilled  and  experienced 
technologist  (which  patent  examiners  usu- 
ally are  not  principally  because  they  lack 
the  practical  background  and  experience) 
can.  merely  through  application  of  personal, 
subjective  standards.  fairly  determine 
whether  an  advance  in  his  art  Is  obvious. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Patent  Office 
rarely  succeeds  in  collecting  the  most  perti- 
nent evidence  on  the  Issue  of  obviousness. 
Litigation  resul-s  show  that  the  examiners 
seldom  cite  the  mo.<^t  pertinent  patented  art. 
almost  never  find  the  most  pertinent  non- 
patent literature,  and  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  adequate  knowledge  of  industry 
practices  which  bear  on  this  issue. 

The  deficiency  has  little  to  do  with  classi- 
fication of  patents  or  ease  or  speed  of  search- 
ing: many  times  the  most  pertinent,  unclted 
prior  art  comes  from  the  very  subclasses 
searched.  The  problem  is  not  to  find  where 
the  prior  art  is  classified  but  to  recognize 
the  pertinency  of  the  prior  art  when  It  comes 
to  hand,  and  this  cannot  adequately  be  done 
by  persons  lacking  that  degree  of  knowl- 
edge of  an  art  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
actual  experience.  The  only  practical  way 
to  determine  the  matter  of  obviousness  Is 
by  weighing  the  testimony  of  expert  wit- 
nesses amplified  by  documentary  evidence 
at  a  time  when  the  impact  of  the  invention 
on  the  marketplace  has  become  clear.  This 
cannot  be  practically  done  in  the  Patent 
Office.  It  would  be  wasteful  to  attempt  to 
do  so  with  respect  to  every  invention.  It 
Is  far  more  practical  to  postpone  this  deter- 
mination until  the  Invention  has  become  im- 
portant enough  in  the  marketplace  and  Its 
patentability  is  sufficiently  questionable  to 
result  In  ^litigation.  Experience  In  other 
coi;ntrles  shows  that  such  a  practice  does  not 
result  in  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive litigation.     Quite  the  contrary. 

Removing  from  the  Patent  Office  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determing  obviousness  of  an 
Invention  and  leaving  the  determination  to 
the  courts,  should  the  patent  on  the  inven- 
tion ever  be  litigated,  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing beneficial  results : 

1.  It  would  remove  one  of  the  most  time- 
consuming  aspects  of  the  present  procedures 
for  examining  and  prosecuting  patent  appli- 
cations, thus  enabling  the  Patent  Office  to 
eliminate  the  present  backlog  and  to  publish 
disclosures  promptly. 


2.  It  would  eliminate  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  discouragement  to  invention  and 
investment  that  exists  in  the  present  system. 
Opponents  of  the  change  will  contend  that 
Issuance  of  patents  without  examination  as 
to  obviousness  will  weaken  the  presumption 
of  validity  of  patents,  will  result  In  more 
invalid  patents  and  will  result  In  a  great 
deal  more  litigation.  The  similar  systems  In 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  however,  appar- 
ently have  not  had  these  results.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  patents  In  those  countries  are 
upheld  in  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the 
litigated  cases  than  is  true  in  the  United 
States  and  that  smaller  percentages  of  the 
patents  are  litigated.  That  patents  in  Great 
Britain  are  considered  valuable  is  revealed 
by  the  fact  reported  in  the  Patent.  Trade- 
mark and  Copyright  Journal  of  Research 
and  Education,  volume  7,  1963  at  page  79. 
that  63  percent  of  patent  applications  filed 
in  that  country  are  of  foreign  origin.  The 
number  filed  by  U.S.  citizens  Is  substantial. 

The  opponents  of  limited  examination  have 
either  offered  no  remedy  for  the  present  de- 
ficiencies in  the  patent  system  or  have  offered 
changes  which  would  fall  to  solve  the  two 
problems  of  backlog  and  excessive  discourage- 
ment of  Inventors.  The  remedy  now  receiv- 
ing the  most  active  consideration,  but  which 
Is  still  untested,  is  to  defer  examination  of 
applications  until  a  request  for  examination 
is  made  by  the  applicant.  But  this  proposal 
still  doesn't  alleviate  the  problem  for  those 
with  important  applications  when  they  do 
request  an  immediate  and  thorough  exam- 
ination. Moreover,  the  plan  for  deferred  ex- 
amination makes  a  complicated  change  In  our 
present  practice,  whereas  removing  the  deter- 
mination of  obviousness  from  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Patent  Office  is  only  a  minor  pro- 
cedural change  which  could  readily  be 
abandoned  should  it  ever  berome  desirable 
to  do  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  limited  examination 
is  not  a  new  concept  to  American  patent 
law.  whereas  deferred  examination  Is  a  new 
concept. 

It  Is  settled  law  that  an  applicant  is  not 
entitled  to  a  patent  if  the  Invention  sought 
to  be  patented  has  been  In  public  use  or  on 
sale  In  the  United  States  for  more  than  1 
year  prior  to  the  filing  date  of  the  patent 
app'.icitlon.  Truly  thorough  examination  on 
the  port  of  the  Patent  Office  would  require  It 
to  make  an  attempt  to  determine  \*ith  re- 
spect to  each  patent  application  If  the  In- 
vention had  been  In  public  use  or  on  sale  for 
more  than  1  year.  Since  It  obviously  is  im- 
practical for  "the  Patent  Office  to  attempt 
to  make  such  a  determination.  It  has  never 
attempted  to  do  so.  Yet  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  patents  are  declared  invalid  on  this 
ground.  There  Is  no  greater  reason  for  the 
Patent  Office  to  make  the  almost  equally 
impractical  attempt  to  detcmine  the  matter 
of  obviousness. 

The  proposed  change  to  the  statute  Is  not 
only  simple.  It  is  directed  at  the  specific 
sources  of  the  present  deficiencies  of  the 
patent  system.  It  Is  a  change  which  can 
readily  he  placed  Into  effect  by  the  Patent 
Office  ifnd  can  as  readily  be  abandoned 
should  it  become  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
results  of  the  change  on  the  backlog  prob- 
lem and  on  the  matter  of  discouragement 
to  Inventors  will  be  immediate  and  substan- 
tial. The  alleged  disadvantages  of  the 
change  are  almost  wholly  theoretical  and  In 
view  of  practices  and  experiences  in  other 
countries  can  be  predicted  to  be  nonexistent. 
The  change  should  therefore  be  adopted 
without  undue  delay. 


substitute  (No.  124)  proposed  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen)  to  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CONVEYANCE 
OP  INTEREST  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
EL  PASO.  TEX.— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  186) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  1819)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  reserved  or  retained  in 
certain  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1833)  to  estab- 
lish the  Pacific  Medical  Center. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  and  to 
have  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams] 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1861. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING     RIGHTS     ACT     OF     1965— 
AMENDMENT     (AMENDMENT     NO. 
185) 
Mr.  ERVIN  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       NOMINA- 
TIONS   BEFORE    COMMITTEE    ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  the 

following  nominations  have  been  referred 

to  and  are  no  v  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 
Miles   W.  Lord,  of   Minnesota,   to  be  U.S. 

fittorney.   district   of   Minnesota,   term   of  4 

years  (reappointment). 

Lavern  R.  Dllweg.  of  Wisconsin,   to  be  a 

member  of   the   Foreign   Claims  Settlement 

Commission  of  the  United  States,  for  a  term 

of  3  yenrs  from  October  22.  1964. 

Justin   J.   Mahoney.   of   New   York,   to  be 

U.S.  attorney,  northern  district  of  New  York, 

term  of  4  years  (reappointment) . 
Lawrence  M.  Henry,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 

attorney,  district  of  Colorado,  term  of  4  years 

(reappointment) . 
Wllilam  T.  Thurman.  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 

attorney,  district  of  Utah,  term   of  4  years 

(reappointment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday.  May  20,  1965,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


RETENTION  OF  RAILWAY  MAIL 
SERVICE  BETWEEN  ST.  ALBANS 
AND  WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION  AND 
RETURN— JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Vermont  Legislature  relating  to  the  re- 
tention of  railway  mail  service  between 
St.  Albans  and  White  River  Junction 
and  return.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  Relating  to  Retention  of 

Railway  Mail  Service  Between  St.  Albans 

AND  WHrrE  River  Junction   and   Return 

(S.J.  Res.  12) 

Whereas  by  recent  pronouncement,  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  has  indicated  Its 
intention  to  prohibit  the  carriage  of  mail  by 
railway  train  service  between  St.  Albans  and 
White  River  Junction  and  return,  com- 
menclne  as  of  July  1.  1965;  and 

Whereas  the  Implementation  of  such  policy 
by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  would 
result  In  the  loss  of  substantial  revenue  by 
the  Central  Vermont  Railway,  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  employment  by  several  long- 
time employees  of  said  Central  Vermont 
Railway,  and  would  result  In  the  possible 
curtailment  of  railway  passenger  service 
furnished  by  Centra!  Vermont  Railway  be- 
tween St.  Albans  and  White  River  Junction 
and  return:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Raolvcd  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  does  hereby  register  its 
opposition  to  the  proposed  order  of  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department  prohibiting  the  car- 
riage of  mall  by  railway  train  service  between 
St.  Albans  and  White  River  Junction  and  re- 
turn, and  does  strongly  urge  the  Vermont 
congressional  delegation  to  voice  such  op- 
position to  the  proper  Government  officials; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Senator  Georce 
D.  Aiken,  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty.  and 
Congressman  Robert  T.  Stafford  and  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Gronouskl.  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Approved:  May  3.  1965. 
Philip  H.  Hoff, 

Governor. 

John  J.  Daley. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Franklin   S.  Billings.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY— 1965 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
Saturday,  May  15,  marks  the  16th  an- 
nual ob.servance  of  Anned  Forces  Day. 
As  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  a  well-desei-ved  tribute 
to  the  more  than  2''o  million  American 
men  and  women  in  uniform. 

On  this  occasion,  all  of  us  should  take 
time  to  consider  the  military  strength  of 
our  country  and,  more  important,  to  re- 
flect upon  the  purposes  for  which  we  de- 
sire to  remain  strong:  to  maintain  our 
own  national  security  and  to  work  toward 
greater  peace  in  the  world.  "Power  for 
peace" — the  slogan  for  Armed  Forces 
Day — reflects  these  pui-poses.  We  are 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world;  and  that 
leadership  carries  with  it  heavy  responsi- 


bilities and  commitments  to  our  allies, 
who  share  with  us  a  concern  for  individ- 
ual rights  and  a  desire  to  develop  in  their 
own  way,  free  from  the  domination  of 
others,  in  a  world  at  peace. 

That  is  why  we  have  joined  other  coun- 
tries in  alliances  such  as  NATO,  SEATO, 
and  OAS,  to  protect  one  another's  free- 
dom and  way  of  life.  That  is  why  Amer- 
ican military  forces  can  be  found  in  more 
than  100  countries  and  territories  around 
the  world,  today.  That  is  why,  though 
we  may  regret  the  necessity  of  our  par- 
ticipation, our  militaiy  personnel  have 
been  sent  to  Vietnam,  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  to  other  world  trouble 
spots.  We  want  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  these  nations,  to  prevent  their  domi- 
nation by  a  foreign  power;  and  we  want 
to  protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
abroad. 

Throughout  history,  the  price  of  lib- 
erty has  been  high:  and  it  is  still  high, 
today.  All  of  us  must  make  sacrifices, 
to  protect  our  fundamental  freedoms 
and  to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  On 
Armed  Forces  Day.  we  particularly  rec- 
ognize the  sacrifices  that  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  comprise  our  serv- 
ices, make  daily  around  the  world,  in  de- 
fense of  what  we  believe  is  right.  We  are 
mindful,  too.  of  the  sacrifices  of  their 
families  and  friends  here  at  home,  from 
whom  they  are  separated. 

As  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad  has  said,  our 
foreign  policy  is  no  more  impressive  than 
the  force  which  backs  it  up:  and  our 
military  personnel  constitute  the  most 
vital  element  of  that  force. 

Our  defense  capability  is  great,  too: 
and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way.    We 
have  tried  to  provide  our  military  per- 
sonnel with  the  latest  weapons  and  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  techniques. 
Because  of  our  complex  and  ever-chang- 
ing times,  we  must  have  a  diversified  de- 
fense establishment  capable  of  deterring 
any  sort  of  aggression,  from  the  limited 
type  of  conflicts  in  which  we  are  pres- 
ently engaged,  to  the  all-out  holocaust, 
which  all  of  us  w^ant  so  much  to  avoid. 
More  than  half  our  total  national  budget 
each  year  is  spent  for  defense  purposes; 
and  we  all  hope  for  the  day  when  that 
will  not  be  necessaiy.    Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, we  know  that  the  possession  of  the 
latest  weapons  and  a  well-trained  mili- 
tary force  constitutes  an  important  de- 
terrent in  itself,  and  a  reminder  that  we 
are  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
free  world,  whenever  and  wherever  a 
threat  may  arise. 

The  vital  role  which  our  Armed  Forces 
play  in  the  pursuit  of  our  national  goal 
of  peace  and  justice  often  goes  unnoticed 
until  a  crisis  breaks  out  in  some  part  of 
the  world.  However,  not  only  are  the 
special  missions  performed  by  American 
military  personnel  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  security  and  peace  in  the  world, 
but  so  also  are  the  day-to-day  activities 
carried  out  by  men  and  women  in  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  through- 
out the  world.  Each  of  them  is,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  a  personal  ambassador  of  our 
country  to  the  country  in  which  he  or 
she  is  stationed.  Their  conduct,  their 
interest  in  learning  the  language  and 
customs,  the  way  in  which  they  reflect 


our  own  way  of  life — in  these  and  other 
ways  our  militai-y  personnel  and  their 
dependents  sen-e  as  American  diplomats 
abroad.  How  well  they  perform  this 
function  goes  far  to  determine  the  image 
toward  the  United  States  possessed  by 
the  people  of  other  countries. 

On  the  occasion  of  Armed  Forces  Day, 
then,  when  our  military  installations 
open  their  doors  to  all,  as  a  "report  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,"  w^e 
focus  our  attention  on  the  tasks  and 
contributions  of  all  our  militaiT  person- 
nel— our  guardians  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. We  appreciate  their  continued 
efforts  to  keep  our  Nation  strong. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  EXIST- 
ING AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERA- 
TION WITH  TURKEY 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  existing  agreement 
for  cooperation  with  the  Government  of 
the  Turkish  Republic  concerning  the 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  was  received  by  the 
joint  committee  on  May  8.  Section  123c 
of  the  act  requires  that  the  proposed 
amendment  lie  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  period  of  30 
days  while  Congress  is  in  session,  before 
becoming  effective. 

In  keeping  with  the  Joint  Committee's 
general  practice  of  informing  Congress  of 
the  pendency  of  matters  of  this  type,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  as  chainnan  of 
the  Joint  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation,  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  proposed  amendment  and 
supporting  correspondence. 

Among  the  supporting  correspondence 
is  a  letter,  dated  May  7.  1965.  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  approving 
the  execution  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  agreement  with  Turkey  as 
well  as  proposed  amendments  to  the 
agreements  with  Austria  and  Korea. 
While  the  latter  amendments  have  not 
as  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, I  anticipate  that  they  will  be 
submitted  in  the  near  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  supporting  correspondence 
w'ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  8, 1965. 
Hon.  Chet  Holifield. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mr.  Holifield:  Pursuant  to  section 
123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

(a)  An  executed  "Amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy." 
as  amended; 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment;  and 
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(c)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Commission  containing  his  determi- 
nation that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and 
appro%*lng  the  amendment  and  authorizing 
its  execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
modifies  and  extends  for  1  year  to  June  9, 
1966,  the  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
the  Turkish  Republic  which  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  June  10,  1955,  and  amended 
bv  the  agreement  signed  at  Washington  on 
April  27,   1961. 

Article  I  of  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  parties  will  Initiate  negotia- 
tions promptly  for  transfer  of  safeguards  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  It  obligates  the  Goverrmient  of  Turkey 
to  furnish  us  with  Its  decision  by  January 
31,  1966,  as  to  whether  the  transfer  arrange- 
ments are  acceptable.  In  a  separate  com- 
munication, the  United  States  has  Informed 
the  Government  of  Turkey  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  extend  the  agreement  beyond  the 
expiration  of  this  1-year  extension  if  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  safeguards  to  the 
IAEA  have  not  been  completed. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  requested 
this  additional  period  to  complete  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  transfer  of  safeguards  to 
the  IAEA  in  order  to  comply  with  its  consti- 
tutional procedures  which  require  parliamen- 
tary consideration  of  such  questions.  In  this 
connection.  I  should  like  to  observe  that  the 
present  Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  Tur- 
key, unlike  other  research  agreements  of  this 
type  which  had  Initial  terms  of  5  years,  was 
originally  entered  into  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  Thus,  the  present  amendment  repre- 
sents the  first  extension  of  this  agreement. 
In  other  cases  where  we  have  effected  a  trans- 
fer of  safeguards  to  the  IAEA,  there  have 
been  one  or  more  short  extensions  of  the 
agreements  to  allow  the  other  countries  In- 
volved to  complete  their  consideration  of  and 
preparation  for  a  transfer  of  safeguards  to 
the  Agency.  This  1-year  extension  of  the 
Turkish  agreement  is  consistent  with  that 
practice.  While  we  are  confident  that  mu- 
tually satisfactory  arrangements  for  transfer 
of  safeguards  will  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  this  extension,  our  notification  to  Turkey 
that  no  further  extension  will  be  made  In 
the  absence  of  such  agreement  Insures,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  short  extensions  of  the  Brazil- 
ian and  Israeli  agreements  last  year,  that  the 
U.S.  policy  of  transfer  of  safeguards  to  the 
IAEA  is  fulfilled. 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  when 
the  two  Governments  have  exchanged  writ- 
ten notifications  that  their  respective  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 

Enclosures : 

1.  Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Turkish  Republic  (3). 

2.  Letter  from  the  Conunlsslon  to  the  Pres- 
ident (3). 

3.  Letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission ( 3 ) . 

Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
St.ates  of  America  and  the  Government  of 

THE    TlTRXISH    REPTTBLIC    CONCERNING    CiVIL 

Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Txirkish 
Republic. 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Republic  Concerning 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  signed  at  Wash- 


ington on  June  10,  1955  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion"), as  amended  by  the  Agreement  signed 
at  Washington  on  April  27.  1961,  and 

Recognizing  that  consultation  with  regard 
to  the  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the 
application  of  safeguards  to  materials  and 
facilities  subject  to  safeguards  under  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  has  been  initiated 
In  accordance  with  article  VI  bis  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  but  that  the 
Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic  needs, 
under  its  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements, additional  time  beyond  the 
present  date  of  expiration  of  the  Agreement 
lor  Cooperation  to  arrive  at  Its  decision  con- 
cerning the  application  of  safeguards  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation. 

Agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

The  following  sentences  are  added  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (a)  of  Article  VI  bis  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation: 

"In  fact,  the  Parties  have  already  Initi- 
ated consultation  with  respect  to  the  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the  application  of 
safeguards  to  materials  and  facilities  subject 
to  safeguards  under  this  Agreement.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  necessary  arrangements  to 
this  end  will  be  effected  through  an  Agree- 
ment to  be  negotiated  between  the  Parties 
and  the  Agency  without  further  modifica- 
tion of  this  agreement.  The  Government  of 
the  Turkish  Republic  undertakes  to  Initiate 
such  trilateral  negotiations  promptly  and 
to  furnish  its  decision  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  not  later  than 
January  31.  1966,  on  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Republic  finds  the  ne- 
gotiated arrangements  for  safeguards  to  be 
acceptable." 

ARTICLE  n 

Article  VIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  by  deleting  the  date  "June 
9.  1965".  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
date  "June  9,  1966". 

ARTICLE    m 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  In  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
as  hereby  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  \mderslgned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  amendment. 
Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this  — 

day  of .  1965. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Charles  W.  Thomas, 
Officer  in  Charge,  Atomic  Energy  Affairs, 
International    Scientific    Affairs,    De- 
partment of  State. 

Earle   W.  Cook, 
Foreign  Affairs  Officer,  Division  of  In- 
ternational   Affairs,     Atomic    Energy 
Commis'fion. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
public : 

Mr.  Erdil  Akat, 
Second   Secretary.  Embassy  of  the  Re- 
public af  Turkey. 


determine  that  Its  performance  v.-iU  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security, 
and  authorize  Its  execution.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  supports  the  Commission's 
recommendation. 

The  proposed  amendment  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  revise  and  extend  for  one  year  to  June 
9,  1966,  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Turkey  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  June  10.  1955,  as 
amended  by  the  agreement  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  April  27, 1961. 

Article  I  of  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vldes  that  the  parties  will  initiate  nego- 
tiations promptly  on  the  transfer  of  safe- 
guards to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  In  this  regard,  the  Government  of 
Turkey  will  inform  us  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1966,  as  to  whether  the  terms  and 
arrangements  developed  for  the  transfer  of 
safeguards  are  acceptable.  While  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  transfer  of 
safeguards  will  be  worked  out  on  the  time 
scale  envisaged,  we  have  informed  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
extend  the  agreement  further  without  ex- 
plicit provisions  for  the  transfer  of  sale- 
guards  to  the  Agency. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Turkish  Republic.  In  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  the  amendment  will  then  be 
placed  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Chairman. 

Enclosure: 

Proposed  "Amendment  to  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Turkish  Republic." 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  3. 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  reconunends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "Amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy." 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  May  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear  Mr.  Seaborg:  In  accordance  with 
section  123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  me  certain  pro- 
posed amendments  to  existing  agreements 
and  has  reconunended  that  I  approve  each 
such  proposed  amendment,  determine  that 
Its  performance  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  authorize 
Its  execution.  The  amendments  so  sub- 
mitted are  listed  below: 

"Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Turkish  Republic  Concerning  the  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy." 

"Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Austria  Concerning  the  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy." 

"Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  Concerning  the  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy." 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  123b  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
vipon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy   Commission,   I  hereby: 

(a)  Approve  each  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments listed  above,  and  determine  that  the 
performance  of  each  of  these  agreements  as 
amended  will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 


tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

(b)  Authorize  the  execution  of  each  of  the 
proposed  amendments  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


ARAB  BOYCOTT  PRESSURE  ON 
AMERICAN  FIRMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  the  Arab  boycott  which  adversely  af- 
fects Amei-ican  firms  comes  at  an  oppor- 
tune time.  For  today,  in  the  other  body, 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  commenced  hearings  on  H.R. 
627  and  some  full  score  companion  bills 
which  would  amend  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949,  to  deal  with  this  question. 
^  In  this  body,  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Cun-ency  Committee  has  indicated  that 
it  will  hold  hearings  the  latter  part  of 
this  month  on  S.  948,  the  so-called  Wil- 
liams-Javits  bill,  designed  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose.  This  latter  measure 
has  29  cosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  purpose  of  our  bill,  Mr.  President, 
Is,  quite  briefly,  to  permit  U.S.  business- 
men to  take  advantage  of  normal  trade 
opportunities  without  fearing  reprisals 
from  foreign  countries  which  attempt  to 
interfere  with  this  trade.  It  amends  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit 
domestic  exporters  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion, including  the  furnishing  of  infor- 
mation or  the  signing  of  agreements,  in 
furtherance  of  restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotts  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  foreign  countries  friendly 
to  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  our  national  efforts 
are  bent  to  promoting  international 
peace  through  the  fostering  of  trade 
and  commerce  between  nations,  it  be- 
comes all  the  more  desirable  to  enact 
legislation  such  as  the  W^illiams-Javits 
bill  to  further  this  end.  This  measure, 
too,  would  serve  to  stiffen  the  back  of 
the  State  Department  in  a  situation 
where  it  needs  stiffening. 

The  appended  article  from  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Herald  Tribune  clearly 
details  the  issues  at  hand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May 

13. 1965] 
The  Business   op  Boycott:    Arab  Pressure 

ON  U.S.  Concerns 
(By  William  Haddad  and  Gershon  Jacobson) 
Many  American  corporations  and  busi- 
nesses— in  what  amounts  to  a  business  "gen- 
tlemen's agreement" — are  quietly  and  un- 
necessarily capitulating  to  the  pressures  of 
the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 

Ironically,  while  the  Arab  boycott  Is  di- 
rected against  Israel's  economy,  the  hardest 
hit  are  American  businessmen  who  complain 
that  the  boycott  is  morally  wrong  but  give  In 
"because  I  must  put  the  stockholders'  views 
above  my  personal  beliefs." 

Aiding  the  success  of  the  boycott  is  a 
peculi.ar  combination  of  U.S.  Government  of- 


ficials, chambers  of  commerce,  trade  associa- 
tions and  businessmen. 

Under  conditions  of  the  Arab  boycott 
American  businessmen  who  trade  with  Israel 
are  blacklisted  from  doing  business  in  the  12 
countries  of  the  Arab  League. 

The  Arab  economic  boycott  of  Israel  differs 
from  any  other  act  of  economic  warfare  of 
one  nation  against  another.  It  Is  not  limited 
to  the  boycott  of  Israel  goods  and  Israel  firms. 
It  extends  to  a  secondary  boycott  of  foreign 
firms  doing  business  with  Israel  and  in  some 
Instances  to  a  tertiary  boycott  of  foreign 
firms  who  have  dealings  with  other  foreign 
firms  that  are  blacklisted  by  the  Arabs. 

In  Its  investigation  (which  began  last 
January)  the  Herald  Tribune  discovered  a 
new  dimension  of  the  boycott:  the  use  of 
American  businessmen  trading  with  the 
Arabs  to  apply  economic  pressure  on  those 
American  companies  which  refused  to  stop 
dealing  with  Israel. 

The  boycott  has  its  opponents,  but  so  far 
they  have  been  powerless  to  act. 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  powerful  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  said 
the  boycott  "Involves  more  than  the  rela- 
tively few  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  Americans 
who  are  directly  affected:  It  Involves  a  mat- 
ter of  national  pride  and  respect." 

His  thoughts  were  echoed  by  Senator  Har- 
rison Williams,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey, 
author  of  legislation  to  halt  such  boycotts. 
"It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  dont 
approve  or  condone  these  practices.  We 
must  not  permit  them.  If  we  agree  to  this 
sort  of  boycott,  then  the  American  business- 
man becomes  an  unwilling  pawn  In  every 
trade  war  In  the  world. 

"Tomorrow  the  Indonesians  can  tell  Amer- 
ican businessmen  that  they  cannot  sell  their 
goods  in  Malaysia.  The  U.S.  businessmen 
could  be  enlisted  as  a  partner  In  every 
economic  reprisal.  We  must  not  allow 
American  businessmen  to  be  used  in  this 
way." 

In  order  to  enforce  its  boycott,  the  Arabs 
must  not  only  use  the  covert  "gentlemen's 
agreement,"  but  the  overt.  If  reluctant  co- 
operation of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
other  trade  associations. 

Each  Invoice  used  with  shipments  to  Arab 
nations  must  contain  a  certified  statement 
that  neither  the  goods  nor  any  of  Its  com- 
ponents were  made  In  Israel  and  each  com- 
pany must  certify  that,  among  other  things, 
none  of  Its  products  are  made  In  Israel,  that 
it  has  no  offices  or  affiliates  there,  that  it 
does  not  use  the  Star  of  David  on  its  prod- 
ucts or  take  part  or  support  propaganda  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  Israel. 

Until  recent  years.  American  companies 
had  to  reveal  their  Jewish  directors  and  man- 
agers. This  practice  Is  still  used  in  other 
countries. 

All  these  statements,  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Arabs,  must  be  certified  by  a  chamber 
of  commerce  or  trade  association.  Without 
this  assistance,  documentation  to  support 
the  boycott  would  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

QUASHING 

In  New  York  City  a  Herald  Tribune  re- 
porter, posing  as  a  manufacturer,  called  the 
Commerce  &  Industry  Association  and 
asked  if  certification  to  meet  the  Arab  de- 
mands could  be  obtained.  Officials  said  It 
would  be  provided. 

Many  other  cities  also  provide  this  assist- 
ance. In  San  Francisco,  for  Instance,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  uses  this  language  to 
comply  with  the  Arab  demands: 

"*  •  •  these  articles  are  not  of  an  Israeli 
origin  and  no  Israeli  products  were  used  In 
their  manufacture." 

A  determined  effort  by  an  indignant  band 
of  Congressmen  to  end  these  practices  Is  now 
being  quietly  strangled  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  an  off-stage  assist  from  the  Com- 
merce Department. 


The  bitter  battle  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  may  break  Into  the  open 
today. 

Last  week  two  New  York  Congressmen  led 
an  afternoon  closed-door  fight  In  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  to  dramatically 
reverse  a  decision,  made  that  same  morning, 
which  would  have  effectively  pigeonholed 
antlboycott  legislation.  The  later  decision 
provides  for  open  hearings  today. 

The  two.  Abraham  Multer,  Democrat, 
Brooklyn,  and  Seymour  Halpern,  Republican, 
Queens,  are  part  of  a  group  of  21  Congress- 
men who  introduced  legislation  to  prohibit 
American  businessmen  from  responding  to 
boycott  questions.  Mr.  Halpern's  Republi- 
can friends  on  the  committee,  provided  the 
winning  margin. 

One  of  the  most  blatant  uses  of  Arab  pres- 
sure was  applied  to  Tecumseh  Products,  a 
Michigan  manufacturer  of  commercial  and 
domestic  compressors  and  condensing  units 
for  air  conditioners. 

For  Tecumseh,  the  Middle  East,  with  Its 
hot,  humid  climate,  was  a  good  market  for  its 
products. 

threats 

In  August  1958,  Tecumseh  signed  a  license 
agreement  with  Amcor.  an   Israeli  firm,  to 
provide  the  know-how  to  build  refrigeration 
compressors  according  to  Tecumseh  design. 
*  •       •       •  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  central  boycott  office, 
each  Arab  nation  has  its  own  boycott  office. 

For  4  years,  Tecumseh  resisted  the  pres- 
sure to  drop  its  contract  with  Israel,  but 
in  1962  new  intimidations  began  to  develop 
and  these  were  not  so  easily  resisted. 

J.  A.  Galazzl,  Tecumseh's  vice  president, 
told  the  Herald  Tribune  that  large  Ameri- 
can refrigeration  firms  using  Tecumseh 
products  urged  them  to  comply  with  the 
boycott. 

"We  are  only  suppliers,"  he  said.  "We 
had  only  one  way  to  go.  The  whole  thing 
cost  us  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  and 
time  and  we  lost  the  business  in  Israel." 

"painful" 

Recalling  what  he  termed  "the  very  pain- 
ful experience,"  he  said  he  was  surprised 
that  the  pressure  from  his  suppliers,  many 
of  whom  sold  In  Arab  countries,  was  so 
unanimous. 

"Some  very  Jewish-oriented  firms  pressed 
us  Just  as  hard  to  comply  with  the  boycott." 

He  said  Washington  provided  "very  little 
help  •  •  •  they  gave  ug  a  do-it-yourself 
kit." 

The  company  also  went  to  Damascus  to 
plead  its  case. 

The  Arabs  were  firm.  Tecumseh  canceled 
Its  contract  with  Amcor. 

The  case  Is  typical.  Business  Interna- 
tional reported  that  among  the  firms  struck 
from  the  blacklist  are  Phllco,  AMF.  Sobering. 
Firestone.  Wyeth  Laboratories.  Shell,  and 
Renault. 

On  the  other  hand,  major  corporations 
have  held  their  ground  and  refused  to  give 
up  Israel  operations. 

One  of  the  first  to  put  his  foot  down  was 
Conrad  Hilton,  whose  Nile  Hilton  is  the 
pride  of  Egypt. 

warning 

When  the  Arabs  learned  he  planned  to 
build  a  Hilton  hotel  in  Tel  Aviv,  Hilton  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Alfred  Llllenthal,  a  mys- 
terious American  and  longtime  secretary 
and  counsel  of  the  American-Arab  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  an  organization  of  major 
U.S.  business  firms  dealing  with  the  Arab 
countries. 
Mr.  Llllenthal  wrote  without  restraint: 
"Should  Hilton  Hotels  persist  in  going 
ahead  with  Its  contract  In  Israel,  It  will  mean 
the  loss  of  your  holdings  in  Cairo  and  the 
end  of  any  plans  you  might  have  for  Tunis, 
Baghdad,  Jerusalem  or  anywhere  else  in  all 
Arab  countries. 
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•It  Is  Important  for  me  to  put  you  on 
notice  that  the  Arab  visitors,  Including  the 
Saiidi  Royal  family.  Egyptian  businessmen, 
and  the  general  flow  of  persons  from  the  Arab 
world  that  have  frequented  your  major  hotels 
in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  country,  will  unfortunately  come  to  an 
eud.  And  it  may  well  adversely  affect  the 
ability  of  American  companies  from  continu- 
ing to  bring  important  business  to  your  well- 
known  establishments." 

Mr.  Lllienthal  threw  in  a  personal  note : 

"  •  •  •  I  should  personally  add  my  own 
voice  by  asking  you  to  consider  whether  your 
plan  to  enter  into  an  economic  relationship 
with  Israel  could  possibly  be  worth  the  grave 
loss  that  you  will  be  committing  yourself  to 
throughout  the  Arab  world  and  in  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Hilton,  seething  with  anger,  fired  back : 

"What  the  committee  proposes  Is  absolutely 
counter  to  the  principles  we  live  by  and 
which  we  hold  most  dear  •  *  *  our  corpora- 
tion finds  it  shocking  that  the  committee 
should  invoke  the  threft  of  boycott  condem- 
nation." 

Their  bluff  called,  the  Arabs  backed  away, 
explaining  that  the  profits  which  Hilton  takes 
out  of  Israel  are  a  drain  on  the  economy. 

Hilton  has  new  ventures  planned  for  the 
Arr.ta  world  and  the  Tel  Aviv  Hilton  opens 
lat?r  this  year. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience earlier  this  year. 

On  July'  4.  1964,  Mr.  Mahgoub  issued  an 
ultimatum  to  the  bank  that  it  was  going  to 
go  on  the  blacklist  because  It  was  the  fiscal 
agent  for  Israel  bonds.  Chase  was  given  6 
months  to  sever  its  connections  with  Israel. 

John  J.  McCloy.  the  experienced  diplomat 
who  is  now  a  member  of  Chase's  board,  went 
to  see  Egypt's  President  Nasser  in  October 
and  last  January  the  Arabs  announced  that 
Chase  would  not  be  blacklisted  since  Its  work 
with  Israel  was  only  of  a  banking  natxire. 

General  Tire  &  Rubber  found  itself  on 
the  blacklist  for  selling  know-how  to  Israel, 
but  still  manages  to  own  a  plant  In  Morocco. 

Not  everyone  can  afford  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  see  Colonel  Nasser  so  when  Camera 
Clicks,  a  mldtown  photography  studio  ran 
into  trouble.  It  got  in  touch  with  the  State 
Department. 

DEMAND 

Camera  Clicks  had  sold  slides  to  an  Egyp- 
tian company  for  $1,700  and  instead  of  pay- 
ment it  received  a  demand  for  a  notarized 
declaration  that  the  concern  wasn't  doing 
business  with  Israel  before  it  could  receive 
Its  money. 

Offended,  the  firm  refused,  and  the  State 
Department  intervened.  Six  months  later 
Camera  Clicks  not  only  got  its  money,  but 
another  order.  This  time,  however,  the 
American  company  was  making  demands: 

"We  would  like  It  clearly  understood  In 
writing  that  no  declaration  of  our  business 
or  personal  relations  with  others  would  be 
made  a  condition  of  our  continxied  business 
with  you." 

Despite  these  quiet  breakthroughs,  hun- 
dreds of  American  businessmen  comply  with 
Arab  threats  and  terminate  business  with 
Israel  (or  say  they  do) . 

Israel  oflBcially  maintains  that  the  boycott 
isn't  hurting,  but  others  think  the  hvu-t  Is 
not  In  the  businesses  which  stop  servicing 
Israel,  but  In  those  which  never  come  there 
In  the  first  place. 

ONE     STORT 

Mr.  I.  L.  Kenen,  editor  of  the  Near  East 
Report,  recently  reported  the  story  of  a  pro- 
spective American  Investor  In  Israel,  who 
having  secured  a  large  mining  concession, 
was  trying  to  find  partners  for  his  venture. 

Armed  with  statistics  and  reports  attesting 
that  the  proposed  venture  would  be  profit- 
able, he  interviewed  dozens  of  prospective 
partners. 


Again  and  again,  Mr.  Kenen  reported. 
American  businessmen  told  him  that  they 
thougiit  the  idea  was  wonderful,  that  the 
profits  tempted  them,  but  that  they  could 
not  Invest  for  fear  of  Arab  reprisal. 

The  erratic  enforcement  of  the  boycott,  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  Arabs'  need  for  certain 
materials  and  goods,  and  also  to  their  un- 
willingness to  put  their  boycott  to  every  test 
for  fear  of  arousing  American  public  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  ci  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FISH     AND    WILDLIFE     CONSERVA- 
TION, CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
worked  to  plan  the  Bonneville  Unit  of 
the  central  Utah  project.  Authorized 
by  Congress  in  1956,  central  Utah  is 
a  participating  project  of  the  great 
Colorado  River  storage  project. 

Central  Utah  is  essential  to  enable  my 
State  to  utilize  its  share  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River.  Without  it.  there 
is  not  enough  water  for  Utah's  growth. 

In  the  development  of  this  project, 
solutions  have  had  to  be  found  for 
numerous  complex  problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  complex  of 
these  has  now  been  resolved.  This  is  the 
conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  in  the 
project  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter to  me  from  the  Honorable  Calvin  L. 
Rampton,  Governor  of  Utah,  and  a  res- 
olution thereby  transmitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City.  April  14,  1965. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.<!}iingion.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  happy  to  transmit  to 
you  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  resolves  a 
fish  and  wildlife  problem  that  has  threat- 
ened our  unified  support  of  the  central  Utah 
project. 

I  regard  this  final  settlement  as  an  ad- 
vantageous arrangement  both  to  the  project 
and  to  fishery  and  wildlife  interests. 

We  have  had  excellent  cooperation  all 
through  the  negotiations  that  I  directed  our 
State  agencies  to  continue  with  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  principal  recommendation 
of  our  State  agencies  regarding  the  6,500 
acre-foot  storage  reservation  for  fishery  re- 
lease is  already  being  Incorporated  into  the 
definite  plan  report  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  removes  the  final  ob- 
stacle to  secretarial  approval  of  the  definite 
plan  report  of  the  Bonneville  unit  and  In 
turn  it  Is  hoped  that  we  will  be  successful  In 
having  an  appropriation  to  begin  construc- 


tion diuring  fiscal  year  1966  of  this  vitally 
needed  project. 
Sincerely, 

Calvin  L.  Rampton, 

Governor. 

A  Resolution  op  the  Utah  State  Depart- 
ment OF  Fish  and  Game,  the  Utah  Water 
AND  Power  Board,  the  Governor  Concdr- 
RiNG  Therein,  Requesting  the  U.S.  Bureau 
OP  Reclamation  To  Amend  the  Definite 
Plan  Report  for  the  Bonneville  Unit  op 
THE  Central  Utah  Pro.iect  To  Incorporate 
Provisions  op  This  Resolution  Relating 
TO  Certain  Fish.  Wildlife,  and  Recreation 
Proposals 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Utah  State  Depart' 
ment  of  Fish  and  Game,  the  Utah  Water  and 
Power  Board  {the  Governor  concurring 
therein) : 

Whereas  the  continued  economic  growth 
of  the  State  of  Utah  requires  an  increased 
supply  of  water  to  meet  the  future  needs  of 
the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  centra!  Utah  project  is  the 
major  means  whereby  the  State  can  increase 
its  usable  water  supply  and  utilize  its  com- 
pact entitlement  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  as  provided  by  the  Colorado  River 
compact  of  1922  and  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact  of   1948;   and 

Whereas  the  initial  phase  of  the  central 
Utah  project  was  authorized  for  construction 
as  a  participating  project  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  105)  9 
years  ago;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  construction 
begin  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  on 
the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah 
project;  and 

Whereivs  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  of  Utah  to  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  resources  of  the  State  should 
be  developed:  and 

Whereas  it  is  Imperative  that  the  maximum 
benefits  from  water  developments  be  secured 
for  all  purposes  Including  fisheries,  wildlife, 
and  recreation :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rc'iolved,  That  the  Utah  State  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game,  the  Utah  Water  and 
Power  Board,  the  Governor  concurring  there- 
in, recommend  the  incorporation  of  the 
following  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation  meas- 
ures in  the  definite  plan  report  for  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah  project: 

1.  That  Starvation  Reservoir  be  con- 
structed with  a  minimum  pool  of  15,000 
acre-feet  which  includes  5,500  acre-feet  for 
fish  conservation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired for  other  purposes. 

2.  That  consideration  be  given  In  the  de- 
sign of  the  outlet  works  of  the  Starvation 
Reservoir  to  prevent  loss  of  fish  to  the  stream 
below. 

3.  That  $250,000  be  made  available  to  the 
Utah  Stiite  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life to  determine  and  implement  the  best 
possible  use  for  fish  conservation  of  project 
water  that  is  made  available  for  fishery  re- 
leases. 

4.  That  6.500  acre-feet  of  water  be  made 
available  annually  for  fishery  releases  as 
provided  below: 

(a)  That  fiows  of  Rock  Creek  as  measured 
at  the  north  boundary  of  the  Uintah -Ouray 
Indian  Reservation  be  not  less  than  25  cubic 
feet  per  second.  To  accomplish  this  mini- 
mum flow,  spills  at  the  upper  Stillwater 
Dam,  bypasses  for  downstream  irrigation 
and  natural  Inflow,  will  be  augmented  by 
not  more  than  3,500  acre-feet  of  stored  water 
annually. 

(b)  That  3,000  acre-feet  of  stored  water 
plus  any  unused  portion  of  the  3,500  acre- 
foot  storage  allocation  for  Rock  Creek  be 
available  annually  for  release  to  the  Straw- 
berry River  below  Soldier  Creek  Dam. 

5.  That  Knight  diversion  dam  be  moved 
downstream  about  2  miles,  which  will  pre- 
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serve  more  of   the  best  part  of  Duchesne 
River  for  fishing. 

6.  That  the  Currant  Creek  Reservoir  in- 
take to  the  Strawberry  aqueduct  be  designed 
to  exclude  fish. 

7.  That  a  fish  screen  be  Installed  at  project 
cost  at  the  inlet  to  the  Syar  tunnel. 

8.  That  minimum  flows  be  maintained  at 
the  west  portal  of  Strawberry  tunnel  for  fish 
conservation  in  Sixth  Water  Creek,  the 
amount  of  these  flows,  which  will  be  com- 
parable to  the  existing  flows  resulting  from 
seepage  in  the  tunnel  and  leakage  past  the 
gate,  to  be  determined  by  the  later  studies. 

9.  That  funds  in  the  amount  of  $40,000 
be  made  available  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
stream  rehabilitation  measures  to  be  under- 
taken on  Sixth  Water  Creek  upstream  from 
Sixth  Water  Reservoir. 

10.  That  a  minimum  bypass  of  15  second- 
feet  or  the  full  flow  of  Sixth  Water  Creek, 
whichever  is  instantaneously  smaller,  be 
provided  at  Sixth  Water  Dam. 

11.  That  the  inlet  of  the  aqueduct  lead- 
ing to  the  Dyne  powerplant  be  designed  to 
prevent  entry  of  fish  from  Sixth  Water  Res- 
ervoir. 

12.  That  Mona  Reservoir  be  constructed 
with  a  minimum  pool  of  7,500  acre-feet 
which  Includes  6.400  acre-feet  needed  for 
fish  conservation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired for  other  purposes. 

13.  That  Hayes  Reservoir  be  constructed 
with  a  minimum  pool  of  8,100  acre-feet 
which  includes  6,800  acre-feet  needed  for 
fish  conservation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired for  other  purposes. 

14.  That  a  minimum  flow  of  75  second- 
feet  be  provided  In  the  Diamond  Fork  and 
the  Spanish  Fork  River  from  Hayes  Dam 
downstream  to  the  Strawberry  power  canal 
diversion  dam  which  will  be  available  for 
fishery  purposes. 

15.  That  Jordanelle  Reservoir  be  con- 
structed with  a  minimum  pool  of  20,000 
acre-feet  all  of  which  is  needed  for  fish  con- 
servation. 

16.  That  an  agreement  be  negotiated  to 
transfer  the  site  of  existing  active  storage 
from  several  small  reservoirs  at  the  head  of 
the  Provo  River  to  Jordanelle  Reservoir,  in 
which  11.000  acre-feet  of  capacity  will  be 
provided  for  ihis  purpose,  and  that  tht  binall 
reservoirs  be  rehabilitated  as  fishing  lakes 
by  the  Forest  Service  at  a  cost  of  about 
81,400,000. 

17.  ITiat  a  minimum  instantaneous  flow 
of  50  second-feet  be  provided  in  the  Provo 
River  between  Jordanelle  Dam  and  Deer 
Creek  Reservoir. 

18.  That  the  following  lands  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Utah  State  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  for  wildlife  management: 

( a)  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  northwest  of  Starvation  Reservoir  to 
be  acquired  and  developed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$40,000  for  deer  winter  range. 

(b)  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  acres 
along  the  Strawberry  River  upstream  from 
the  Strawberry  Reservoir  enlargement  to  be 
acquired  and  developed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$280,000  to  mitigate  wildlife  habitat  losses. 

(c)  Two  thousand  acres  of  winter  pheasant 
habitat  in  the  vicinity  of  Deer  Creek  Dike 
be  made  available  for  m.anagement  when 
Utah  Lake  recedes  to  make  such  use  possible. 

(d)  Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  acres  in 
the  vicinltv  of  Goshen  Bay  to  be  developed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2,147,000  for  waterfowl 
and  pheasant  habitat.  The  area  includes 
about  5,800  acres  of  private  land  to  be  ac- 
quired at  a  cost  of  about  $850,000. 

19.  That  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  and 
State  agencies  assist  the  Utah  Department 
of  Pish  and  Game  in  every  way  possible  to 
secure  24,250  acre-feet  of  water  from  other 
sources  for  the  Goshen  Bay  wildlife  man- 
agement area. 

Potential  sources  of  water  supply  Include: 
(a)  Return  flows  (estimated  5.000  acre-feet). 


(b)    purchase  of  existing  water  rights,    (c) 
open  drains,  (d)  wells. 

29.  That  the  following  open  canal  sections 
of  project  features  be  modified  with  bridges 
or  other  crossings  designed  so  that  animals 
may  safely  cross  the  canals: 

(a)  Starvation  feeder  canal:  The  two  open 
canal  sections  having  a  combined  length  of 
about  2.5  miles.  (In  preparing  final  plans 
and  specifications  for  construction,  the 
Knight  diversion  dam  site  was  moved  down- 
stream about  2  miles  and  the  entire  Starva- 
tion Feeder  Canal  will  be  in  closed  section.) 

(b)  Wasatch  aqueduct:  The  first  four  open 
canal  sections,  having  a  combined  lengtli  of 
about  4  miles,  and  a  section  about  2  miles 
long  extending  southward  from  a  point  about 
1.3  canal  miles  north  of  the  Juab-Utah 
County  line  to  the  aqueduct  terminus. 

(c)  Mona-Nephi  Canal:  The  first  1.5  miles, 
extending  south  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Wasatch  aqueduct. 

21.  That  7.5  miles  of  big-game-proof  fence 
be  installed  south  and  east  of  both  the 
Was.itch  aqueduct  and  the  High  Line  Canal 
from  Payson  Canyon  to  a  point  east  of  U.S. 
Highway  No.  91  and  0.8  mUe  north  of  the 
Juab-Utah  County  line,  and  that  it  be  con- 
tinued northeastward  for  a  distance  of  about 
0.5  mile  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  the 
Wasatch  aqueduct. 

22.  That  in  keeping  with  Department  of 
the  Interior  policy,  all  project  reservoirs,  ex- 
cept Syar  and  Sixth  Water  Reservoirs,  be  de- 
veloped, and  administered  for  maximum 
beneficial  public  use.  Including  hunting  and 
fishing  as  well  as  other  forms  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation, according  to  comprehensive  man- 
agement plans  to  be  developed  cooperatively 
with  interested  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

23.  That  planning  Include  consideration 
by  the  administering  agencies  and  the  Utah 
State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  of  the 
needs  for  reservoir  zoning.  In  terms  of  loca- 
tion or  timing,  so  that  there  may  be  orderly 
use  of  reservoir  areas  for  hunting  and  fishing 
as  well  as  other  kinds  of  recreation. 

24.  That  $20,000  be  made  available  to  the 
Utah  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
for  a  2-year  study  to  provide  specific  devel- 
opments needed  to  mitigate  losses  of  valu- 
able channel  catfish  spawning  areas  that  will 
occur  with  the  diking  of  Goshen  and  Provo 
Bays. 

25.  That  funds  be  provided  for  the  devel- 
opment of  catfish  spawning  areas  if  future 
studies  indicate  such  areas  are  necessary  and 
feasible. 

26.  Tliat  a  minimum  Instantaneous  flow 
of  60  second-feet  be  maintained  in  the  Provo 
River  from  Deer  Creek  Dam  downstream  to 
Olmstead  powerplant  diversion  dam.  Dur- 
ing drought  years  shortages  are  to  be  shared 
proportionately  with  other  users;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  In  the  Interest  of  protect- 
ing project  feasibility  and  preserving  the 
limited  project  water  supply  the  following 
requests  heretofore  made  are  now  withdrawn : 

1.  That  flows  of  West  Fork  of  Duchesne 
River  at  Vat  diversion  dam  be  not  less  than 
8  cubic  feet  per  second. 

2.  That  flows  of  Currant  Creek  at  Currant 
Creek  Dam  be  not  less  than  6  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

3.  Tliat  flows  of  Duchesne  River  at  Knight 
diversion  dam  be  not  less  than  45  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

4.  That  47,250  acre-feet  of  water  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Goshen  Bay  wildlife  manage- 
ment area;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation favorably  consider  the  request  of  the 
Utah  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to 
maintain  Utah  Lake  at  a  minimum  pool 
elevation  of  4,480  (representing  a  maximum 
drawdown  of  about  —9.3  feet  below  com- 
promise level)  and  to  negotiate  with  present 
Utah  Lake  users  and  explore  other  means  to 
prevent  the  lake  from  being  drawndown 
below  —9.3  feet  as  has  historically  occurred 


and  is  presently  contemplated  by  the  definite 
plan  report  of  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Commissioner  and 
Regional  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Central  Utah  Water  Con- 
servancy District,  the  members  of  the  Utah 
congressional  delegation,  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission,  and  other  Interested 
parties. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
accurate  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Utah  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
on  AprU  10,  1965. 

Harold  S.  Crane, 

Director. 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
accurate  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Utah  Water  and  Power  Board  on  April  12, 1965. 
Jay  R.  Bingham, 
Executive  Director. 
As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  I  hereby 
concur    in   the    action   taken    by   the   Utah 
State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  the 
Utah  Water  and  Power  Board  and  declare 
the   foregoing   resolution   to   be   the   official 
recommendation  of  the  State  of  Utah  with 
respect    to    fish,    wildlife,    and    recreation 
measures  relating  to  the  Bonneville  Unit  of 
the  central  Utah  project. 

Calvin  L.  Rampton, 

Governor  of  Utah. 
April  12,  1965. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution sets  forth  26  points  upon  which  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  officials  of 
the  State  of  Utah  have  agreed  in  resolv- 
ing this  fish  and  wildlife  question. 

It  was  Utah's  hope  that  President 
Johnson  would  include  in  his  budget  re- 
quests for  the  fiscal  year  1966  the  funds 
to  begin  construction  of  the  Bonneville 
unit.  Perhaps  because  of  the  unresolved 
fish  and  wildlife  problems  these  funds 
were  not  included.  We  were  most  disap- 
pointed. 

The  planning  of  this  project  is  vir- 
tually complete.  And  we  are  ready  to 
begin  construction  early  in  fiscal  year 
1966.    Our  need  is  urgent  and  immediate. 

I  have  made  arrangements  to  go  be- 
fore the  Appropriation  Subcommittees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  re- 
quest a  write-in  of  these  construction 
funds. 

Now  that  the  fish  and  wildlife  ques- 
tion has  been  resolved,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  delay  building  the  Bonnev!ile  unit. 
The  central  Utah  project  is  a  vitally 
needed  investment  which  will  greatly  in- 
crease both  the  economic  growth  and  the 
taxpaying  capacity  of  Utah's  most  pop- 
ulous region.    I  say  investment,  because 
the  money  will  be  paid  back  from  power 
revenues  and  water  sales.     And  I  say 
investment  because  the  enhanced  land 
values,  enlarged  and  new  industries  and 
the  expanded  payrolls  will  add  to  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  bring  increased  Fed- 
eral,  as  well   as   State   and  local,   tax 
revenues.    We  invest  today  to  reap  bene- 
fits tomorrow. 


\ 


MILITARY  ACTIVITIES— ADDRESS 
BY  RALPH  R.  HARDING,  SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT  FOR  PUBLIC  AND 
LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ralph 
R.  Harding,  formerly  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Idaho  and  now  special 
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assistant  for  public  and  legislative  af- 
fairs to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
yesterday  delivered  in  Ogden,  Utah,  a 
well-rounded  speech  dealing  with  the 
military  activities  of  our  country.  Be- 
cause I  believe  the  contents  of  the  speech 
to  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Mr.  Ralph  R.  Harding,  Special 
Assistant  for  Pxtblic  and  Legislative 
Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  thi  Air  Force. 
Armed  Forces  Day  Luncheon,  Chamber  or 
Commerce  and  Rotary  Clitb,  Ben  Lomond 
Hotel,  Ogden.  Utah,  Mat  12,  1965 

introduction 

During  this  week,  grateful  citizens  all  over 
America  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
have  fought  to  keep  us  free  from  tyranny. 
Liberty  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man 
are  Just  as  precious  to  us  in  the  space  age  as 
they  were  to  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Wilson,  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

A  thankful  Nation  gratefully  honors  those 
who  in  the  past  have  defended  our  liberty 
and  our  rlglits,  and  those  who  now  stand 
vigilantly  on  the  frontiers  of  the  free  world 
assuring  our  security  and  advancing  our 
hopes  for  a  better  world. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  remember  those  who 
have  bravely  served  freedom's  cause.  Dur- 
ing less  than  half  a  century,  our  Nation  has 
been  involved  in  tliree  wars;  nearly  26  mil- 
lion Americans  have  been  called  upon  to 
bear  arms.  Casualties  totaled  almost  2  mil- 
lion and  the  cost  to  American  taxpayers 
exceeded  8500  bUllon.  The  cost  of  freedom 
has  Indeed  been  high.  But  Americans  have 
always  been  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  the 
democratic  rights  and  privileges. 

Armed  Forces  Day  is  a  solid  reminder  that 
military  strength  cannot  exist  In  a  vacuum. 
It  depends  upon  full  public  support  and 
understanding.  Without  these,  no  nation 
can  remain  strong.  The  good  people  of  the 
greater  Ogden  area  have  given  their  support 
and  demonstrated  their  understanding. 

AEROSPACE   INDUSTRIES   IN   UTAH 

I  was  Impressed  by  some  of  the  statistics 
provided  me  regarding  the  amazing  growth 
Of  your  area.  Your  support  of  defense  in- 
dustries, and  of  military  installations,  is 
equally  impressive.  Let  me  mention  Just  a 
few^  of  the  facts  and  figures. 

Your  industrial  capacity  Is  21  times 
greater  than  it  was  Just  a  short  10  years  ago. 
During  those  years,  you  have  been  awarded 
defense  contracts  worth  in  excess  of  $736 
million.  Last  year  alone  the  State  of  Utah 
received  over  $266  million  In  defense  con- 
tracts. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base  has  also  enjoyed  your 
wholehearted  support  and  the  Air  Force 
people  here  tell  me  that  relations  between 
them  and  the  Ogden  community  are  cordial, 
constructive,  and  cooperative.  The  Air 
Force  is  grateful  for  your  friendship  and 
help. 

I  realize  that  many  of  you  here  are  busi- 
nessmen. You  can  easily  appreciate  the  fact 
that  running  a  military  service  is  much  like 
running  a  large  business.  Just  as  a  business- 
man periodically  examines  his  operations  and 
audits  his  overhead  expenses,  the  Air  Force 
also  takes  frequent  and  close  looks  at  how 
things  are  going  with  the  idea  of  finding 
better  and  cheaper  ways  for  getting  the  Job 
done.  Consider  Just  one  air  base.  Need  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  expensive  to  run  one? 
Need  I  tell  you  that  it  is  poor  practice  and 
uneconomical  to  keep  one  operating  if  the 
Department  does  not  need  It,  or  If  a  base's 
functions  can  be  absorbed,  or  assumed  by 
another  base  and  savings  realized? 


Hill  Air  Force  Base  Is  one  of  eight  Air 
Materiel  Areas  (AMA's)  under  our  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command.  As  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  study,  we  are  reducing  the  niun- 
ber  of  AMA's  by  three  and  will  consolidate 
their  functions  under  the  remaining  five,  in- 
cluding Hill  Air  Force  Base.  For  Ogden  AMA 
it  means  a  considerable  expansion  over  the 
next  4  years  and  the  creation  of  nearly  5,000 
new  Jobs  over  the  11,000  Jobs  already  here. 
I  imagine  this  will  bring  an  Influx  of  new 
people  Into  your  community,  and  among 
them  will  undoubtedly  come  some  very  com- 
petent individuals.  I  am  sure  you  will  And 
that  these  Individuals  would  be  a  credit 
to  any  community,  and  that  you  will  afford 
them  the  usual  Utah  hospitality.  Of  course, 
not  all  individuals  will  move  with  the  posi- 
tions, and  local  personnel  will  be  recruited 
to  All  vacancies.  Utah  has  the  skilled  and 
capable  manpower. 

The  Air  Force  will  lean  heavily  upon  that 
competence.  With  over  $117  million  already 
Invested  In  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  our  plans 
are  to  add  some  vital  programs  and  to  utilize 
our  Investment  more  fully.  Among  the  new 
management  programs  will  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  Atlas  and  Titan  ICBM's  and  air- 
launched  missiles;  maintenance  of  RF-101 
"Voodoo"  aircraft  navigational  and  photo- 
graphic equipment;  and  management  of 
space  boosters. 

And  speaking  of  boosters,  the  Air  Force 
announced  in  January  that  it  had  selected 
Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.  and  Lockheed  Pro- 
pulsion Co.  for  work  on  new.  large,  solid 
propellant  motors.  Thiokol's  division  at 
Brigham  City  will  develop  one  of  three  156- 
Inch  diameter  motors  with  a  thrust  of  over 
320.000  pounds.  Prevloios  firings  by  both 
companies  of  these  motors  were  significant 
first  steps  In  the  large,  solid  motor  program. 
Indeed,  Thiokol's  test  firing  in  December  1964 
of  the  glmballed  nozzle  was  an  important 
first. 

You  people  of  the  greater  Ogden  area  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  growth  of 
our  military  strength.  But  you  are  not  rest- 
ing on  past  achievements,  regardless  of  how 
Impressive  they  were.  No;  I  believe  you  are 
looking  ahead  and  are  determined  to  con- 
tinue your  splendid  efforts  on  behalf  of 
national  security. 

THE  SOVIET  THRE.^T 

It  is  essential  that  all  Americans  look 
ahead  and  that  they  never  take  their  free- 
dom or  rights  for  granted.  On  the  contrary, 
we  must  do  ail  in  our  power  to  guarantee 
their  preservation.  This  Is  a  tremendous 
challenge  today,  for  the  Ideals  of  democracy 
are  being  sorely  harassed  by  the  militiint 
philosophy  of  communism.  We  have  faced 
great  dangers  in  war.  In  today's  cold  war 
we  face  danger  as  great.  Recent  wars  have, 
however,  taught  us  an  important  lesson.  We 
know  that  nations  that  are  weak  invite  out- 
side attack.  Those  that  are  powerful  deter 
the  strike  of  aggressive  nations. 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  the  Armed  Forces 
were  hami>ered  by  Inadequate  appropriations, 
and  although  Air  Force  leaders  managed  to 
develop  a  few  prototype  weapons,  such  .is 
the  B-17,  we  were  still  far  from  prepared 
when  the  Japanese  struck  Pearl  Harbor.  For 
the  United  States  had.  In  effect,  been  hiding 
behind  two  oceans  and  a  policy  of  Isolation. 
Even  the  British,  who  faced  tlie  fury  of 
Adolf  Hitler  first,  had  Ignored  the  warnings 
of  Winston  Churchill  and  had  listened  to 
Neville  Chamberlain's  promise  of  "peace  In 
our  time."  Just  as  Hitler  and  his  Axis  part- 
ners sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  military 
weakness  of  others,  and  to  dominate  the 
world,  so  too  is  the  Soviet  menace  making  a 
similar  attempt.  The  situation  confronting 
the  Soviets  is,  however,  not  the  same  as  that 
which  faced  the  Axis  Powers. 

We  had  the  much  needed  time  to  get  ready 
for  Nazi  Germany  and  Japan.  Our  two  oceans 
permitted   us  to  awaken,  flex  our  military 


and  industrial  muscles,  and  forge  the  most 
awesome  military  machine  ever  seen  up  to 
World  War  II.  We  were  able  to  smash  our 
enemies  convincingly  once  we  were  fully 
armed. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  would  be  alerted 
to  a  new  danger  once  World  War  II  was 
over.  Joseph  Stalin's  aggressive  policies  in- 
advertently alerted  us  to  the  postwar  dan- 
ger, and  we  realized  In  time  the  true  nature 
of  the  Soviet  challenge.  We  began  our  post- 
war military  buildup  in  response  to  a  wide 
range  of  Soviet  tlireats.  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  recite  the  numerous  sinister  acts 
of  the  Communists,  but  we  do  know  that 
we  have  lived  In  a  period  of  constant  threat. 
Tensions  have  risen  and  fallen  several  times. 
Just  when  we  get  our  hopes  up  that  the 
threat  might  be  easing,  the  Reds  shatter  our 
expectations.  In  the  typical  American  way 
we  have  responded  to  friendly  overtures,  but 
we  must  take  care  not  to  rely  too  heavily 
upon  these  thaws  in  the  cold  war,  which, 
are  perpetrated  under  the  guise  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  To  the  Communists,  this  means 
simply  war  by  another  means  with  less 
muss,  fuss  and  hardware. 

We  have  had  to  meet  Communist  chal- 
lenges in  Berlin,  Turkey,  Greece,  Lebanon, 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  more  recently.  In  Santo 
Domingo.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  same  old  pat- 
tern all  over  again.  Obviously,  any  philoso- 
phy that  is  determined  to  achieve  world 
domination  is  going  to  probe  and  push  and 
look  for  weak  spots  that  can  be  exploited 
to  hasten  their  day  of  victory.  It  is  obvious, 
in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  the  Com- 
munists will  and  can  operate  on  two  sides 
of  the  globe  simultaneously. 

GUARDIAN  OF  FREE  WORLD 

This  Commvmist  push  for  world  domina- 
tion has  resulted  In  our  continued  emphasis 
upon  military  strength  and  weapons  devel- 
opment. Having  come  through  the  last  war 
with  no  damage  to  the  home  base,  and 
possessing  the  tremendous  industrial,  eco- 
nomical, and  military  power  that  we  do  have, 
we  naturally  and  rightfully  became  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world.  The  U.S.S.R.  for  simi- 
lar economic  and  military  reasons  has  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  Communist  world. 

In  our  efforts  to  build  up  the  free  world. 
we  have  given  economic  and  military  aid  to 
numerous  friendly  governments.  Concur- 
rently, we  covered  our  friends  and  allies  un- 
der our  great  umbrella  of  deterrence.  Large 
U.S.  military  forces  overseas  discouraged 
Communist  expansion,  as  has  our  member- 
ship In  collective  worldwide  security  arrange- 
ments. 

Being  guardian  of  the  free  world  has  been 
a  heavy  responsibility,  and  a  new  experience 
for  us.  As  a  nation,  we  do  not  believe  in 
aggression;  thit's  not  our  way  of  doing 
things.  Our  motto  has  been  "peace  through 
superior  strength,"  and  It  will  remain  so  de- 
spite the  voices  of  those  like  Khrushchev 
who  plan  and  think  In  terms  of  burying  u.s. 
A  policy  of  protracted  restraint  like  ours  la 
one  which  requires  the  utmost  Individual  and 
national  patience.  At  times,  it  seems  much 
easier  and  far  simpler  to  get  mad  and  let  our 
frustrations  go;  but  like  a  patient  parent,  we 
must  control  our  temper,  and  count  to  10, 
however  many  times  are  necessary'.  But  we 
must  also  keep  our  great  strength  In  constant 
readiness  to  meet  any  and  all  challenges  that 
may  occur.  The  last  few  weeks  alone  give 
ample  evidence  of  this  fact. 

VIETNAM 

It  is  because  of  our  overall  military  su- 
periority that  the  Communists  have  resorted 
to  what  Khrushchev  called  wars  of  libera- 
tion, such  as  is  taking  place  in  South  Viet- 
nam right  now.  Her  people  have  suffered 
through  5  years  of  Japanese  occupation,  then 
8  years  of  the  Indochina  war.  and  now  11 
years  of  Communist  guerrilla  attacks  and 
subversion.  The  amount  of  suffering  and 
misery  the  South  Vietnamese  have  had  to 
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endure  defies  description.  Despite  the  mur- 
der and  kidnaping  of  village  leaders,  wanton 
killings,  threats,  and  ambushes  in  the  night, 
they  have  fought  on  desperately  trying  to 
prevent  their  small  country  from  being 
snatched  behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

Frequently  people  wonder,  and  some  ask, 
why  are  we  in  South  Vietnam?  We  are  there 
simply  because  a  small  friendly  nation  called 
out  to  us  in  a  desperate  hour  for  help  in 
preserving  their  independence.  We  pledged 
our  help  10  years  ago.  and  each  succeeding 
President  since  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  has 
honored  that  pledge.  We  have  no  territorial 
ambitions  in  southeast  Asia,  and  we  will  be 
ready  to  leave  South  Vietnam  when  aggres- 
sors are  ready  in  turn  to  leave  their  neighbors 
in  peace.  But  we  also  know  that  In  pre- 
serving South  Vietnam's  freedom,  we  are 
preserving  our  own  as  well. 

Some  say  that  there  are  no  aggressors  but 
that  this  Is  really  a  civil  war  between  two 
factions  of  South  Vietnamese.  This  is  not 
true.  The  evidence  is  abundantly  clear  that 
this  is  a  war  that  is  led  and  supplied  by 
Hanoi.  The  men.  weapons,  and  even  regu- 
lar military  units  which  have  been  brought 
»  to  South  Vietnam  have  been  identified  as 
being  of  North  Vietnamese,  or  Communist, 
origin.  Recently,  the  majority  of  the  infil- 
trators have  been  North  Vietnamese  who 
have  never  lived  In  South  Vietnam  or  even 
been  near  the  17th  parallel  before.  Earlier 
In  the  struggle,  most  Infiltrators  were  South 
Vietnamese  trained  In  the  north  and  in- 
filtrated back  into  the  south.  The  weap- 
ons captured  came  from  a  number  of  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  including  the  U.S.S.R., 
Red  China  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  It  is  Just  another 
Red  grasp  for  conwol. 

This  is  not  a  genuine  civil  uprising  with 
no  eternal  control  or  support.  It  Is  a  vi- 
cious, underhanded  and  dirty  kind  of  war- 
fare where  every  nasty  trick  in  the  book 
has  been  used  at  one  time  or  another. 
Would  it  be  a  civil  disturbance  if  39.000 
armed  South  Koreans  were  to  penetrate 
North  Korea  and  wage  a  war  directed  by 
Seoul?  What  would  the  Chinese  call  such 
an  enterprise?  Would  they  label  it  popu- 
lar rebellion  or  would  they  hysterically 
scream  aggression?  I  am  sure  we  all  know 
the  answer  to  these  questions. 

The  endurance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  In  their  ordeal  has  been  magnificent. 
In  recent  months,  some  200.000  have  fled 
from  areas  controlled  by  the  Vletcong.  No 
significant  refugee  group  has  fled  from 
government-controlled  areas  to  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  Vietcong.  No  single  respon- 
sible leader,  no  major  interest  group  or  party 
in  South  Vietnam  has  ever  shown  sympathy 
or  support  of  the  Vletcong.  Since  1960.  over 
50,000  government  soldiers  have  been  killed. 
Still,  they  have  the  will  to  fight  on.  Even 
now  they  are  augmenting  their  army  by  an- 
other 160,000  men.  Does  that  sound  like 
a  nation  unwilling  to  resist?  Could  we  aban- 
don such  a  country  to  her  enemies?  A  coun- 
try that  has  valiantly  staved  off  a  calculated 
Invasion? 

President  Johnson  has  made  our  position 
clear  on  this  point  on  many  occasions.  Let 
me  quote  a  few  of  his  words.  On  April  7. 
1965,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  said, 
"We  are  there  because  we  learned  that 
aggression,  unmet  anywhere,  opens  the  gate 
to  aggression  everywhere.  •  •  *  We  will  not 
be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tired.  We 
will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or  under 
the  cloak  of  meaningless  agreement."  More 
recently,  on  April  28,  he  stated  further: 
"We  are  engaged  in  a  crucial  struggle  in 
Vietnam.  •  •  •  Defeat  In  South  Vietnam 
would  deliver  a  friendly  nation  to  terror  and 
repression.  •  •  •  From  Munich  until  today, 
we  have  learned  that  to  yield  to  aggression 
brings  only  greater  threats  and  brings  even 
more  destructive  war.  To  stand  firm  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  a  lasting  peace.  •   •    •  I 


reaffirm  my  offer  of  unconditional  discus- 
sions •  •  •  this  Is  the  same  battle  we  have 
fought  for  a  generation.  Whenever  we  have 
stood  firm,  aggression  has  been  halted,  peace 
has  been  restored  and  liberty  has  been  main- 
tained— it  win  be  true  again  in  southeast 
Asia." 

The  only  action  we  could  never  Justify 
would  be  our  failure  to  support  the  brave 
people  of  South  Vietnam  in  their  struggle  to 
preserve  their  freedom  and  Independence. 
Our  aims  in  Vietnam  are  clear.  Commu- 
nism must  learn  that  we  will  not  permit  a 
country  to  be  taken  over  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. Nor  does  it  matter  where  on  the  map 
the  potential  victim  may  be. 

THE    DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

On  April  24,  this  time  very  close  to  home, 
the  Communists  attempted  to  assume  con- 
trol of  a  popular  uprising  and  thus  hoped 
to  eventually  force  a  tyranny  upon  the  Do- 
minican Republic  far  worse  than  that  of 
TruJlUo.  Ex-President  Juan  Bosch,  who 
twice  has  been  in  exile  In  our  country,  had 
much  support  for  his  return  to  leadership. 
However,  once  the  spark  of  rebellion  was 
ignited,  his  followers  could  not  control 
armed  Communist  elements,  and  were  forced 
to  forfeit  leadership  of  the  rebel  movement 
to  the  Communists.  Many  of  these  Com- 
munist leaders  are  known  and  have  been 
identified.  They  were  trained  in  subversion 
and  guerrilla  war  in  Cuba  or  other  Com- 
munist countries. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  of  a  Communist 
takeover,  there  was  the  Immediate  danger 
to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens and  to  nationals  of  some  30  other  coun- 
tries. Alerted  a  week  before  the  uprising 
began  to  expect  a  political  explosion  in  Santo 
Domingo,  the  President  kept  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  as  best  he  could  in  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. At  first  he  made  every  effort  to  re- 
store order  by  attempting  to  get  agreement 
to  a  ceasefire  between  the  various  rebel  fac- 
tions, but  the  Communist  elements  would 
not  lay  down  their  guns.  Next,  he  turned 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  for 
quick  action,  but  events  outran  the  care- 
ful course  of  deliberation. 

Once  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo Informed  the  President  that  the  local 
police  could  no  longer  guarantee  the  safety 
of  American  citizens,  and  of  foreign  nation- 
als, the  President  made  his  decision.  On  the 
afternoon  of  April  25  our  forces  entered  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  an  errand  of  mercy 
designed  to  seal  off  an  area  where  people 
could  be  safe.  Already,  the  streets  of  Santo 
Domingo  contained  the  bodies  of  a  thousand. 
As  he  said  himself.  "•  •  *  someone  had  tc 
mediate  as  soon  as  possible  to  end  the  river 
of  blood  running  in  Santo   Domingo." 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision,  for  other  coun- 
tries are  always  critical  of  a  nation  landing 
forces  on  the  soil  of  another  regardless  of 
the  reason.  But  our  President  did  not  hesi- 
tate or  vacillate  in  the  face  of  obvious 
criticism  and  danger.  The  OAS  sent  a  five- 
man  team  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
order  to  arrange  a  cease-fire. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  re- 
solved long  ago  that  it  would  not  tolerate 
the  establishment  of  another  Communist  dic- 
tatorship in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  reiterated  U.S.  policy  by 
telling  our  people,  "I  want  you  to  know,  and 
I  want  the  world  to  know,  that  as  long  as  I 
am  President  of  this  country,  we  are  going 
to  defend  ourselves.  We  will  defend  our 
soldiers  against  attack.  We  will  honor  our 
treaties.  We  will  keep  our  commitments.  We 
will  defend  our  Nation  against  all  those  who 
seek  to  destroy,  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  every  country  in  this  hemisphere.  We 
do  not  wish  to  bury  anyone,  as  I  have  said 
so  many  times  before,  but  we  do  not  Intend 
to  be  buried."  There  could  be  no  clearer 
enunciation  of  our  foreign  policy. 


CONCLUSION 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  a  chance  to 
dlsciisa  the  role  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
meeting  the  Communist  challenge  with  you 
today.  I  would  conclude  by  reminding  you 
that  across  the  pages  of  our  history,  the 
Armed  Forces  have  played  a  vital  role  In  all 
our  great  moments.  In  a  world  of  conflict 
and  crisis,  good  causes  have  always  required 
the  dedication  of  good  men  who  were  willing 
to  do  battle  for  those  causes.  It  was  true 
at  Lexington,  Concord.  San  Jacinto,  St.  Ml- 
hiel,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Pusan.  It  is  now  true 
at  Da  Nang.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  future 
of  ovir  Nation,  and  of  the  entire  free  world, 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  o\ir  Armed  Forces. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  partici- 
pate with  you  fine  citizens  of  Ogden  in  a  pro- 
gram to  pay  our  respects,  and  express  ovir  ap- 
preciation, to  the  thousands  of  servicemen 
stationed  in  this  area,  as  well  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can servicemen  throughout  the  world  who 
call  Ogden  home.  I  Join  you  In  expressing 
to  these  patriotic  and  dedicated  servicemen 
a  hearty  thank  you  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Thank  you. 


BIPARTISAN    SUPPORT    OP    PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  6,  1965,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Backing  Up  the  President."  The  edi- 
torial discusses  the  President's  request 
for  a  supplementary  appropriation  of 
$700  million,  which  was  promptly  acted 
upon  by  Congress,  and  the  appropriation 
was  made.  The  interpretation  placed 
upon  this  action  by  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer is  of  interest  and  should  be  under- 
lined in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Backing  Up  the  President 

Prompt  response  in  Congress  to  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  supplementary  $700 
million  appropriation  is  a  timely  display  of 
bipartisan  support  for  his  policy  of  unwaver- 
ing dedication  to  the  fight  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  also.  Indirectly,  a  demonstration  of 
congressional  backing  for  President  John- 
son's efforts  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Although 
he  did  not  mention  the  Dominican  crisis  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  the  President  made 
it  clear  In  his  briefing  of  Senate  and  House 
leaders  that  the  need  for  additional  funds 
is  due  in  part  to  troop  landings  In  Santo 
Domingo  as  well  as  stepped-up  operations 
in  southeast  Asia. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President's 
special  appropriation  bill  was  moving 
through  Congress  in  Washington,  a  some- 
what less  satisfactory  vote  of  confidence  In 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  was  approved  In  a 
communique  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  meet- 
ing in  London. 

SEATO  went  on  record  in  favor  of  "reso- 
lute defensive  action"  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist victory  in  South  Vietnam  but  the  senti- 
ment was  far  from  unanimous  among  the 
Organization's  eight  members.  France  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  sessions,  except 
as  an  observer,  and  Pakistan  offered  only 
reluctant  and  half-hearted  indorsement  to 
the  struggle  to  save  Vietnam  from  the  Reds. 
An  encouraging  aspect  of  the  SEATO  confer- 
ence, however,  was  the  unexpected,  vigorous 
support  which  Britain,  Australia,  and  new 
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Zealand  gave  to  America's  efforts  in  behalf 
of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 

It  might  be  advisable  for  Allies  abroad  to 
Join  Americans  In  pondering  deeply  Presi- 
dent Joiinson's  words  to  Congress:  "'At  every 
turning  point  in  the  last  30  years  there  have 
been  those  who  opposed  a  firm  stand  against 
aggression.  They  have  always  been  WTong. 
And.  when  we  heeded  their  cries,  when  we 
gave  in.  the  consequence  has  been  more 
bloodshed  and  wider  war  •  *  *.  Wherever  we 
have  stood  firm,  aggression  has  been  halted." 

The  need  now  is  for  firmness  and  courage 
in  confronting  the  intensifying  challenges  of 
Communist  armed  force  and  subversion, 
whether  in  this  liemisphere  or  on  distant 
shores.  In  these  endeavors  the  President 
has  the  support  of  Congress  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people. 
He  should  also  have  the  support  of  freemen 
everywhere  who  value  their  freedom  and 
wish  to  preserve  it. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TALMADGE 

AT    CAPITOL   BREAKFAST    MEET- 
ING 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI 
addressed  a  group  of  his  fellow  Sena- 
tors in  the  Capitol  at  a  breakfast  meet- 
ins  this  week.  His  remarks  were  a  fine 
analysis  of  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  our  times.  Hi.s  observations 
and  suggestions,  as  always,  were  timely 
and  valuable.  They  had  value  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  spiritual  field  of 
thought.  I  commend  the  reading  of  our 
colleagues  able  and  wise  remarks  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  public  at  large.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Talmadge.  Senate  Prater 
BRrAKFAST.  May  12,  1965 

My  friends,  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
come  to  know  the  highest  standard  of  living 
In  the  history  of  mankind. 

Although  the  United  States  has  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  population  and  comprises 
only  7  percent  of  the  world's  land  area,  it 
might  well  be  said  that  we,  here  in  this  coun- 
try, have  the  most  and  the  best  of  everything. 

Such  is  our  material  wealth  that  Americans 
are  better  paid,  better  housed,  better  fed,  and 
better  clothed  than  people  anywhere  else  In 
the  world. 

The  average  factory  worker  in  America,  for 
Instance,  receives  an  hourly  wage  three  times 
greater  than  workers  in  Great  Britain,  and 
West  Germany,  five  times  greater  than  in 
Prance,  and  si.x  times  more  than  in  Italy. 

Production  and  constomptlon  continue  to 
climb  to  staggering  new  heights.  And  It  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  me  that  vir- 
tually everything  we  build,  everything  we 
buy,  seems  calculated  to  make  life  easier. 

Speed  and  efficiency — these  are  the  bywords 
of  today,  the  much  sought-after  qualities  In 
our  present-day  society.  And,  of  course,  by 
attaining  them,  we  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  learning  how  to  be  more  speedy  and  more 
efBcient. 

Thanks  to  the  marvels  of  space-age  elec- 
tronics, we  now  have  Instant  commtmlcatlon. 
Instant  entertainment,  and  instant  news. 
With  the  turn  of  a  dial  or  the  flick  of  a 
switch,  we  can  bring  the  world  into  oiu:  living 
rooms. 

For  every  1,000  persons  In  the  United 
States,  there  are  395  telephones,  900  radios, 
and  almost  300  television  sets. 

With  more  than  60  million  passenger 
vehicles  and  a  network  of  some  SVi  million 


miles  of  superhighways,  roads  and  streets, 
we  have  almost  literaliy  become  a  nation  on 
wheels.  In  the  United  Suites,  there  is  one 
car  for  every  three  persons,  or  to  put  it  an- 
other way:  the  entire  population  could  at 
one  time  be  accommodated  in  the  front  seats 
of  our  automobiles. 

We  have  gadgets  to  do  this,  and  compli- 
cated devices  to  do  that.  Major  and  minor 
household  appliances  are  indeed  wonders  to 
behold.  And— though  I  look  forward  to  it 
with  some  fear  and  trepidation— we  are  told 
that  the  best  is  yet  to  come,  that  someday 
there  shall  be  contrivances  to  do  everything 
for  us,  except  our  thinking — and  perhaps 
even  that. 

Thus,  we  are  moving  forward  at  an  unprec- 
edented rate  toward  greater  and  greater 
progress,  toward  the  so-called  good  life. 

But,  my  friends,  I  submit  that  just  as  fast 
are  we  departing  from  fundamental  ideals 
and  principles  which  are  infinitely  more  im- 
portant to  our  daily  lives,  and  to  our  well- 
being  now  and  in  the  future,  than  wealth 
and  all  the  things  that  money  can  buy. 

Consider  with  me  this  morning  the  poetic 
lament  of  William  Wordsworth  on  the 
tendency  of  man  toward  materialism.  Said 
Wordsworth,  in  lines  which  I  find  appro- 
priate to  the  presciit-day  situation: 

The  world  Is  too  much  with  us. 
Late  and  soon,  getting  and  spending,  we  lay 
waste  our  powers." 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  disapprove  of  progress,  whether  it 
be  economic,  social,  or  otherwise.  Without 
a  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  tiie 
strength  and  security  which  our  Nation  now 
enjoys  is  due  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

It  is  the  American  way  for  each  man  to 
work  hard,  to  strive  to  improve  his  lot,  and 
to  try  to  make  a  better  world  for  himself  and 
for  his  children.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  this  kind  of  spirit  that  has  made  ours  the 
great  nation  that  it  is. 

However,  it  is  my  contention  that  material 
gain  is  not  the  highest  pinnacle  of  achieve- 
ment. It  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  mecca 
of  all  man's  aspiration. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  we  need  to  place 
a  great  deal  more  emphasis  on  the  soul  of 
man.  than  upon  his  social,  scientific  and 
economic  progress. 

We  need  to  direct  more  of  our  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  man, 
rather  than  basing  our  progress  in  terms  of 
material  measurements  alone. 

I  would  ask  In  all  sincerity  If  there  Isn't 
a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  philosophical  truth  that  man  does  not 
live  upon  bread  alone,  if  there  isn't  a  tend- 
ency to  relegate  spiritual  and  idealistic 
values  to  positions  of  secondary  importance 
in  our  lives? 

May  we  not  also  find  it  appropriate  to  ask 
if  it  isn't  time  for  the  American  people  to 
concern  themselves  more  with  Christian 
morality,  with  the  perfection  of  men  as  well 
as  machines? 

Again,  let  me  reiterate  that  a  high  standard 
of  living  is  of  course  a  very  worthwhile  goal 
for  any  people  to  seek.    But  I  would  ask: 

Is  not  a  high  standard  of  religious  faith 
and  virtue  just  as  worthy  of  attairunent?  Do 
we  not  misplace  our  affection  when  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  oiu:  bodies  are  dearer  to  us 
than  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  souls? 

The  great  Apostle  Paul,  who  as  much  as 
any  other  man  was  responsible  for  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  throughout  the 
world,  warned  against  this  In  his  message 
to  the  Phillipians.  Paul's  advice  and  coun- 
sel is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  1,900  years 
ago  when  he  traveled  about  preaching  the 
Gospel.     Said  he: 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 


of  good  report.  If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 
Later,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Collossians, 
Paul  wrote  further  on  what  are  the  real  and 
lasting  values  in  life.  He  tells  us  to  "Set 
your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth." 

When  considered  in  the  light  of  history 
over  the  centuries.  Pauls  wisdom  surely  can- 
not be  questioned.  The  record  clearly  shows 
that  when  nations  and  people  drift  too  far 
toward  materialism  and  debase  themselves 
to  embrace  the  god  of  mammon  and  ignore 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  they  founder  and 
ultimately  meet  destruction. 

For  it  is  one  of  the  verities  of  history  that 
riches  are  not  enough  to  insure  strength  and 
guarantee  security,  no  more  for  the  nation 
than  for  the  individual  man. 

Material  and  physical  strength  may  for 
awhile  withstand  assault  from  without,  but 
it  is  no  protection  against  decay  from  within 
which  insidiously  eats  av/ay  at  the  mental 
and  moral  fiber  of  a  people  until  all  is 
consimied. 

Arnold  Toynbee  tells  us  that  of  21  great 
civilizations  In  the  history  of  the  world,  19 
died  not  from  outside  aggression,  but  from 
Intern.-il  disintegration.  It  is  said  that  these 
now  dead  societies  passed  through  this 
sequence: 

From  bondage  to  spiritual  faith. 
From   spiritual   faith   to   great  courage. 
From  courage  to  liberty. 
Prom  liberty  to  abundance. 
From  abundance  to  selfishness. 
From  selfishness  to  complacency. 
From  complacency  to  apathy. 
From  apathy  to  dependency. 
From  dependency  back  again  into  bondage. 
The  steady  march  of  matertalism  In  our 
time — not    just    In    our    own    country,    but 
throughout  the  world  as  well — has  carried 
us  to  the  brink  of  an  abysmal  domestic  and 
International  situation,  which  with  Increas- 
ing frequency  we  find  perilously  difficult  to 
control. 

The  free  people  of  the  world  are  engaged 
In  a  life  or  death  struggle  with  a  godless, 
alien  Ideology  which  would  enslave  them. 

To  preserve  freedom,  It  has  become  neces- 
sary tor  us  to  mount  arms  upon  arms,  until 
today  the  nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  hangs 
over  us  all. 

Each  new  day  brings  another  test  of  our 
strength  and  our  courage. 

It  is  sad  Indeed  that  In  the  midst  of  plenty, 
In  this  land  of  unlimited  and  unparalleled 
opportunity,  lawlessness,  and  violence  have 
become  a  wav  of  life  for  untold  numbers. 
And  the  law-abiding  languish  In  Indifference. 
So  although  we  have  become  proficient 
at  production  and  technological  creation, 
although  we  can  build  the  best  automobiles, 
produce  the  most  abundant  food,  construct 
the  finest  houses  and  fill  them  with  what 
Mark  Twain  sardonically  referred  to  as  "all 
the  modern  Inconviences,"  the  fruits  of  our 
labor  are  not  altogether  sweet. 

We  have  not  assured  for  oiurselves  peace 
of  mind.  Our  mental  hospitals  are  filled 
beyond  capacity  with  the  confused,  frus- 
trated, and  neurotic. 

All  of  our  money,  our  industries,  our  mis- 
siles, bombers,  and  warships — our  vast  de- 
fense establishment  costing  more  than  $50 
billion  a  year — is  no  certain  guarantee  of 
peace  and  security.  The  world  seems  bent 
on  following  a  collision  course  to  disaster. 
Our  prosperity  at  home  has  not  given  our 
people  tranquility.  Nor  has  it  cemented  the 
bonds  of  national  unity.  Great  sectional 
and  social  rifts  threaten  to  drive  our  people 
apart. 

Thus,  let  us  not  regard  material  wealth 
as  the  highest  and  best  testimony  to  the  good 
life.  Let  us  remember  the  admonition  of 
Jesus  Christ,  In  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew: 

"For  what  Is  a  man  profited.  If  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
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We  also  might  ask:  What  is  national  great- 
ness, and  prosperity,  or  liberty,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  unless  it  is  based  upon  a  firm 
foundation  of  Christian  ethics  and  moral- 
ity? 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  all  comes  to  noth- 
ing. Neither  man,  nor  his  governments,  nor 
his  material  wealth  can  be  sustained  with- 
out strong  and  abiding  faith. 

Man's  stature  and  the  degree  of  his  prog- 
ress can  only  be  measured  by  the  length 
and  breadth  of  his  faith. 

Faith  in  what  is  just  and  true  accord- 
ing to  God,  in  the  kind  of  nation  that  was 
founded  upon  this  faith,  and  faith  In  our- 
selves. 

Other  nations  may  someday  surpass  us 
m  the  production  of  things;  that  Is  not 
of  the  utmost  Importance.  But  let  no  peo- 
ple weaken  or  take  from  us  our  faith,  for 
in  this  faith  lies  our  strength. 

And  with  the  power  which  springs  from 
our  faith,  we  can  truly  bring  progress  to 
the  world  and  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
the  future. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  words  of  Paul. 
In  his  last  epistle  to  Timothy,  Paul  ex- 
horted his  friend  and  follower  to  be  strong 
in  the  grace  that  Is  In  Christ  Jesus.  Wrote 
the  Apostle: 

"God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear; 
but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  sound 
mind." 

In  closing,  it  is  my  prayer  that  we  shall 
always  remember  that  power  and  love  and 
security  come  not  from  the  things  of  this 
earth,  but  are  the  blessings  of  faith. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


like  preventive  medicine,  will  play  an  In- 
creasingly significant  role  in  helping  man  to 
live  safely  and  securely  in  his  environment. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  very  useful  and  quite 
brief  report,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  I'eport 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "Good  Friday"  Alaskan  Earthquake — 
1  Year  Later 

One  year  ago,  on  Good  Friday,  March  27, 
at  5:36  p.m.,  Alaska  standard  time,  an  earth- 
quake with  a  Rlchter  magnitude  of  8.5  dealt 
a  massive  blow  to  south-central  Alaska.  Seis- 
mic energy,  radiating  from  the  focus  of  the 
earthquake  miles  beneath  Prince  William 
Sound  triggered  an  almost  incredible  variety 
of  geologic  processes. 

Within  24  hours,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Geological  Survey  scientists  were  on 
the  scene  to  determine  and  appraise  the 
quake  damage. 

On  land  and  beneath  the  sea,  large  masses 
of  sediment  were  jarred  into  motion  by  the 
shock.  Many  of  the  submarine  slides  oc- 
curred so  abruptly  that  they  generated  sea- 
waves  which  smashed  back  at  Alaskan  coastal 
communities  on  the  heels  of  the  earthquake 
Itself.  Slides  and  slumps  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged homes  and  business  districts,  cut  raU- 
roads,  highways,  and  communication  lines, 
and  disrupted  water,  gas,  and  sewer  service. 

Ground  motion,  resulting  from  the  passage 
of  seismic  waves  through  relatively  uncon- 
solidated sediments,  literally  shook  man's 
works  Into  ruins.  Highways  were  heaved 
about,  to  be  littered  with  broken  slabs  of 
pavement.  Bridges  were  twisted  and  rocked 
off  their  foundations.  Concrete  shells  of 
modern  buildings  fractured  in  geometrically 
regular  patterns  in  response  to  the  oscillatory 
to-and-fro  motion  of  the  ground  waves. 


PREVENTIVE  GEOLOGY"— OR  HOW 
TO  LTVE  IN  EARTHQUAKE  COUN- 
TRY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  24  hours  after  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  great  Alaska  earthquake  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Chile  was  shaken  by  a  dev- 
astating quake.  Although  most  of  the 
400  dead  were  killed  as  a  result  of  the 
sudden  bursting  of  a  dam  which  sent  tons 
of  water  and  mud  crashing  down  on  one 
small  mining  village,  millions  of  dollars 
of  physical  damage  was  done  elsewhere 
in  that  interesting  nation. 

Three  days  later,  in  a  distant  but  re- 
lated quake  zone,  another  massive  tremor 
struck.  This  time  it  was  Greece.  And, 
again,  physical  damage  was  severe. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these  cata- 
strophic events  that  we  earth  dwellers 
are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  live  with  the 
ever-present  threat  of  earthquake  dam- 
age to  many  of  our  most  populous  areas. 
A  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  entitled  "The  'Good  Friday'  Alas- 
kan Earthquake— 1  Year  Later"  urges 
the  adoption  of  what  it  terms  "preven- 
tive geology"  as  the  means  of  minimiz- 
ing this  hazard. 
Preventive  geology — 

The  report  says — 
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LAND  CHANGES 

Less  spectacular  perhaps,  but  far  more  Im- 
pressive to  earth  scientists,  were  the  regional 
changes  in  land  level  created  by  the  earth- 
quake. These  changes  are  closely  related  to 
a  northeast-trending  zone  of  seismic  activity 
which  contains  the  original  Good  Friday 
earthquake  and  thousands  of  aftershocks. 
Most  of  the  seismic  zone  shows  little  or  no 
change  in  land  level  after  the  earthquake, 
but  adjacent  to  this  zone  and  west  of  it  a 
belt  of  about  30,000  square  miles  sank  as 
much  as  6  feet.  To  the  east,  an  area  of  as 
much  as  50.000  square  miles  has  risen,  locally 
more  than  33  feet.  These  vertical  changes  in 
the  land  and  seafloor  necessitate  remapping 
and  recharting  vast  areas  in  south-central 
Alaska. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

The  lessons  from  the  Alaskan  earthquake 
are  clear,  the  Survey  says.  In  earthquake 
country  a  basic  knowledge  of  geology  is  vital 
to  planning  safe  sites  for  communications 
and  transportation  routes,  Industry,  and  resi- 
dences. This  knowledge  Is  equaUy  necessary 
to  the  engineer  charged  with  designing  struc- 
tures to  withstand  earthquake  stresses. 

In  Alaska,  teams  of  geologists  and  engi- 
neers, working  closely  together,  guided  re- 
construction efforts,  advised  builders  on  geo- 
logic hazards,  and  suggested  ways  of  mini- 
mizing or  avoiding  these  hazards.  In  An- 
chorage, previously  published  reports  of  the 
Geological  Survey  provided  much  of  the  data 
and  guidelines  needed  for  planning. 

Elsewhere,  as  at  Valdez,  Geological  Survey 
geologists  diagnosed  postearthquake  effects 
and  prescribed  a  drastic  cure — move  the 
town. 

VALDEZ ^A  CASE  HISTORY 

The  problem  at  Valdez  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  geologic  knowledge  can  help 


man  adjust  to  his  environment.  Valdez, 
with  a  population  of  1,300,  is  a  seaport  town. 
It  lies  at  the  head  of  Valdez  Arm,  a  fiord 
carved  during  the  last  ice  age  by  a  tongue  of 
glacial  ice  from  the  Chugach  Mountains.  As 
glaclatlon  waned,  the  Ice  tongue  retreated 
eastward  past  the  present  site  of  Valdez,  and 
left  in  Its  wake  the  narrow  steep-walled 
fiord  that  Is  now  Valdez  Arm.  Meltwater 
from  the  glacier  carried  fine-grained  rock 
debris,  clay,  and  silt  Into  the  head  of  the 
fiord  where  a  delta  was  formed. 

The  upstream  margin  of  the  delta  and  its 
surface  were  broad  and  flat,  but  the  delta 
front,  hidden  by  the  waters  of  Valdez  Arm, 
dropped  precipltuously  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fiord.  Here,  when  the  earthquake  struck, 
submarine  slides  along  the  steep  delta  front 
ripped  out  the  Valdez  waterfront  and  port 
facilities  and  generated  a  wave  which 
smashed  back  at  the  city  with  devastating 
force. 

At  Valdez,  geologic  investigations  after  the 
earthquake  showed  that  the  delta  front  re- 
mains potentially  hazardous  and  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  the  port  facilities  and  much 
of  the  city  be  moved  to  a  relatively  stable 
geologic  site  on  the  north  side  of  the  Valdez 
Arm.  Relocation  of  much  of  Valdez  Is  al- 
ready underway. 

Similar  submarine  slides  and  sea  waves 
struck  elsewhere  In  -  south-central  Alaska, 
where  geologic  conditions  »asembled  those  at 
Valdez. 

PREVENTIVE  GEOLOGY 

The  effects  of  Alaska's  Good  Friday  earth- 
quake are  still  being  assessed  by  geologists 
and  geophysicists,  but  those  effects  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  we  desperately  need 
much  more  and  better  scientific  knowledge 
in  order  to  live  with  the  earthquake  prob- 
lem. To  meet  this  need,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  proposed  a  broad  program  of  earth- 
quake studies  In  Alaska  and  In  California 
which  would  cost  only  a  fraction  of  the  esti- 
mated Alaska  earthquake  damage  of  $205 
million. 

In  both  California  and  Alaska,  geologic 
studies  of  communities  or  thickly  populated 
areas  will  be  started  to  evaluate  geologic 
hazards  and  to  help  guide  planning  for  the 
future.  The  California  studies  will  concen- 
trate on  the  San  Andreas  fault  zone,  a  frac- 
ture some  600  or  more  miles  in  length  along 
which  earthquakes  have  repeatedly  occurred. 
Detailed  geologic  studies  of  the  San  An- 
dreas fault  are  planned  to  better  understand 
the  mechanism  of  major  earthquakes,  and  a 
variety  of  geophysical  techniques  will  be  used 
to  probe  deep  beneath  the  surface  and  to 
further  our  knowldege  of  energy  distribu- 
tions within  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Hope- 
fully, some  of  these  studies  will  provide  the 
basis  for  a  system  of  earthquake  prediction. 
Studies  of  physical  properties  of  different 
geologic  units  are  planned  to  better  under- 
stand differing  responses  to  seismic  energy, 
and  to  aid  engineers  In  minimizing  damages 
through  proper  building  design.  Research 
Into  such  destructive  geologic  processes  as 
submarine  slides  and  landslides  forms  an 
Integral  part  of  the  program. 

Man  has  learned  much  from  the  Good  Fri- 
day earthquake,  and  much  of  what  he  has 
learned  can  be  used  to  diminish  loss  of  life 
and  damage  when  the  next  great  earth- 
quake strikes.  Geologists  say  that  another 
will  strike,  is  certain,  for  the  Pacific  coast 
States  He  within  the  clrcum-Pacific  zone  of 
high  earthquake  activity.  Within  this  zone, 
earthquakes  are  as  much  a  part  of  man's  en- 
vironment as  Is  the  climate;  and  just  as  he 
learns  to  adjust  to  the  weather,  so  must  he 
adapt  to  the  geologic  hazards  of  earthquakes. 
Clearly,  preventive  geology  like  preventive 
medicine,  wlU  play  an  Increasingly  signifi- 
cant role  in  helping  man  to  live  safely  and 
securely  in  his  environment. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  PEOPLE  AND 
TREES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  Wednesday,  the  Halsey  National 
Forest  in  Nebraska,  the  largest  man- 
made  forest  in  the  world,  was  heavily 
ravaged  by  elements  over  which  man 
has  httlff  control.  Lightning  struck  dur- 
ing an  electrical  storm  in  a  drought- 
stricken  sandhills  area  of  the  State. 
Quickly  the  flames  spread  from  the  dry 
grasslands,  carried  by  high  winds,  to  the 
treed  hillsides  of  this  monument  to 
man's  ingenuity  in  coping  with  a  hostile 
environment. 

The  result  of  charred  trees,  burned 
buildings,  and  a  destroyed  dream  of  tree- 
covered  h^ls  where  trees  had  never 
grown  is  well-known  to  the  Nation.  Fif- 
teen thousand  acres,  or  nearly  IV2  mil- 
lion trees,  were  left  in  ruins  in  a  few 
short  black  hours.  Many  brave  and  dedi- 
cated individuals  from  the  entire  vicinity 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  way  they 
fought  the  fire  relentlessly  and  reduced 
the  stubborn  flames. 

It  is  with  a  note  of  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  observe  that  the  work  to  replant 
and  restore  the  burned-out  acres  has  al- 
ready begun.  No  sooner  had  the  last 
flame  been  put  out,  than  plans  were  put 
into  operation  to  replant  the  blackened 
soil  with  seedlings  and  reseed  the  plains 
with  grass.  In  keeping  with  Nebraska 
tradition  the  people  did  not  despair  but 
began  to  restore.  They  were  keenly 
aware  of  the  value  of  this  limited  re- 
source of  trees.  The  history  of  the  State 
emphasized  the  importance  trees  have 
assumed  for  the  people  and  the  resulting 
efforts  to  increase  and  conserve  this  re- 
source. 

For  many  years  Nebraska  has  been 
know  as  the  Tree  Planters  State  because 
of  the  conscious  efforts  of  its  citizens  to 
plant  trees  and  give  this  once  treeless 
plain  a  new  and  green  covering.  The 
annual  holiday,  Arbor  Day.  is  a  montf^ 
ment  to  Nebraskans  who  early  recognized 
the  need  for  trees  and  began  a  conscien- 
tious drive  to  plant  trees  for  lumber  for 
homes,  windbreaks  on  their  farms,  and 
for  recreation  areas. 

Each  year  on  Arbor  Day  in  Nebraska 
City  at  the  home  of  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
the  founder  of  Arbor  Day,  the  occasion 
is  celebrated  with  an  appropriate  tree- 
planting  ceremony.  This  year  was  the 
93d  annual  celebration  and  the  main 
speaker  was  Daniel  Peterkin,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Morton  Salt  Co.  Mr.  Peter- 
kin  gave  a  stimulating  and  thoughtful 
address.  He  pointed  up  the  need  to  con- 
serve and  expand  the  resources  of  forest 
lands  because  of  the  very  fundamental 
problem  of  ever-increasing  demands  on 
a  limited  resource.  The  major  points  of 
Mr.  Peterkin's  remarks  are  outstanding 
and  deserve  careful  consideration.  His 
remarks,  "The  Challenge  of  People  and 
Trees,"  assume  added  importance  in  view 
of  the  tragic  fire  at  Halsey. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Peterkin's 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the  93d  an- 
nual celebration  of  Arbor  Day  in  Ne- 
braska City  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Challenge  of  People  and  Trees 
(An  address  by  Daniel  Peterkin,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent, Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago.  111.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  93d  annual  celebration  of 
Arbor  Day.  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  Apr.  25, 
1965) 

You  have  honored  me  by  your  invitation 
to  take  part  in  this  the  93d  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Arbor  Day. 

I  feel  a  particularly  close  relationship  with 
these  activities  and  this  place  because  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
J.  Sterling  Morton's  son.  Joy  Morton,  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  Morton  Salt 
Co.  Joy  Morton  was  a  grand  person,  embody- 
ing the  same  qualities  of  leadership  and  re- 
sponsible citizenship  demonstrated  by  his 
father. 

Joy  Morton  talked  often  of  the  deep  and 
abiding  Interest  in  conservation  which  mo- 
tivated his  father  to  work  tirelessly  toward 
the  goal  of  planting  trees  throughout  the 
plains  of  Nebraska,  so  that  the  people  who 
lived  here  then,  and  those  to  follow,  might 
enjoy  these  blessings  of  nature. 

At  one  point,  speaking  of  fruit  trees,  the 
elder  Mr.  Morton  said:  "There  is  beauty  in  a 
well  ordered  orchard  which  is  a  joy  forever. 
It  is  a  blessing  to  him  who  plants  it,  and  it 
perpetuates  his  name  and  memory,  keeping 
it  fresh  as  the  fruit  it  bears  long  after  he  has 
ceased  to  live.  There  is  comfort  in  a  good 
orchard,  in  that  it  makes  the  new  home  more 
like  the  old  home  in  the  East,  and  with  its 
thrifty  growth  and  large  luscious  fruits,  sows 
contentment  in  the  mind  of  a  family  as  the 
clouds  scatter  the  rain.  Orchards  are  mis- 
sionaries of  culture  and  refinement.  They 
make  the  people  among  whom  they  grow  a 
better  and  more  thoughtful  people." 

Harboring  these  sentiments  and  being  a 
persuasive  writer,  orator,  and  leader  of  men, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  organize  a  cam- 
paign to  encourage  tree  planting.  In  1872  he 
suggested  that  a  day  be  set  aside  to  honor 
trees  and  encourage  their  propagation.  His 
dream  was  given  formal  recognition  in  1874 
when  your  State  legislature  proclaimed  Arbor 
Day  a  State  holiday. 

The  spirit  of  Arbor  Day  has  been  carried 
forward  to  this  time  in  many  places  and  in 
many  ways  by  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  It 
is  interesting  and  inspiring  to  speculate  on 
the  tidal  waves  of  change  wrought  on  the 
landscapes  of  the  world  and  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  everywhere  by  this  idea. 

Sterling  Morton's  son,  for  one.  carried  the 
inspiration  of  Arbor  Day  with  him  through- 
out his  life.  He  helped  In  many  ways  to 
further  the  cause  of  conservation,  crowning 
his  personal  efforts  with  the  creation  of  the 
Morton  Arboretum  on  the  site  of  his  farm 
near  Chjcago.  Since  Its  dedication  In  1922, 
the  arboretum  has  become  a  leading  model 
for  arbor  centers  here  and  abroad. 

Although  today's  world  Is  vastly  different 
than  the  one  known  by  Sterling  Morton — or 
even  Joy  Morton,  for  that  matter — and  the 
needs  are  different,  there  Is  no  less  urgency 
now  than  In  1872,  for  the  spirit  and  accom- 
plishments of  conservation  and  Arbor  Day. 

And  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  we  pay 
the  greatest  tribute  to  the  memory  of  J. 
Sterling  Morton  and  to  the  meaning  of  Arbor 
Day  when  we  concentrate  our  thoughts  on 
the  challenges  of  today  and  the  future,  rather 
than  on  the  achievements  of  the  past. 

These  challenges  may  be  simply  stated  In 
this  manner.  There  will  be  an  ever-In- 
creasing number  of  people  demanding  an 
ever-Increasing  number  of  products  and 
benefits  from  trees  and  forests.  At  the  same 
time,  there  will  be  a  steadily  decreasing  land 
base  from  which  to  meet  these  needs.     The 


dean  of  the  Yale  University  School  ol 
Forestry  expressed  It  more  pointedly  when 
he  declared,  "The  basic  problem  is  one  of 
ever-Increasing  demands  upon  a  resource  that 
Is  not  unlimited." 

Projections  of  population  growth  are 
many  and  varied.  One  can  almost  pick  a 
number  to  suit  his  purpose.  But  the  best 
estimate  seems  to  be  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  expand 
very  rapidly  from  the  present  count  of  195 
million.  The  latest  Bureau  of  Census  pro- 
jection is  that  by  the  year  2000.  we  Americans 
will  number  325  million. 

It  is  when  we  relate  these  figures  to  avail- 
able land  that  we  become  deeply  concerned. 
This  is  true  whether  one  is  considering  land 
for  agriculture,  homesites,  parks,  forests,  or 
any  of  the  multitude  of  other  uses. 

However,  for  our  purposes  today,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  concentrate  on  forest  land.  While 
I  will  be  talking  primarily  about  trees  In  the 
collective  sense  of  forests,  the  same  facts  and 
concerns  apply,  with  equal  force,  to  individ- 
ual trees  that  lend  beauty  and  meaning  to 
our  parks  and  streets  and  homes. 

Consider  these  figures.  When  Arbor  Day 
was  first  proclaimed,  the  country  as  a  whole 
had  a  population  of  44  million  and  a  total 
estimated  forest  acreage  of  850  million.  By 
1945,  the  population  had  grown  by  nearly  100 
million,  while  the  forest  base  had  been  re- 
duced by  85  million  acres.  Now  our  popula- 
tion stands  at  195  million  and  the  total 
forest  Is  at  758  million  acres.  In  other  words, 
during  the  last  20  years,  our  population  has 
Increased  at  the  rate  of  2.6  mUllon  per  year, 
while  our  total  forest  lands  have  been 
reduced  at  the  rate  of  350.000  acres  or  547 
square  miles  per  year.  This  is  an  annual  loss 
of  an  area  almost  234  square  miles  larger 
than  the  Nebraska  National  Forest. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  estimates  that  a 
net  total  of  nearly  10  million  acres  of  non- 
Federal  forest  and  woodland  will  be  con- 
verted to  other  uses  between  the  years  of 
1958  and  1975.  This  represents  an  average 
rate  of  almost  600,000  acres  per  year. 

What  is  happening  to  this  land?  To  what 
uses  is  It  being  put? 

The  answer,  stated  In  broad  general  terms, 
Is  that  the  land  base  is  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  relentless  demands  of  our  society  for 
the  growth  of  urban  areas  and  the  construc- 
tion of  highways,  airports,  defense  installa- 
tions and  powerllnes. 

Consider  the  fact  that  today's  superhigh- 
ways require  50  to  60  acres  of  land  per  mile. 
Some  42,000  miles  of  new  interstate,  high- 
ways are  programed  for  construction  flurlng 
this  decade.  This  means  the  removal  of  S'/i 
million  acres  of  land  from  the  production  of 
forest  and  agricultural  benefits. 

An  Increasing  majority  of  our  people  are 
moving  Into  urban  areas.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century,  our  cities  will  be  more  than  doubled 
In  size  by  the  addition  of  another  24  million 
acres  of  land. 

If  we  combine  the  acreages  required  by 
only  a  partial  list  of  these  special,  single- 
purpose  needs,  we  very  quickly  reach  a  total 
area  larger  than  the  entire  State  of  Ne- 
braska. 

While  the  more  dramatic  examples  of  this 
reduction  are  to  be  found  In  terms  of  square 
miles  of  forest  and  farm  land  disappearing 
In  the  path  of  progress,  the  concern  Is  no 
less  urgent  for  the  yard-wide  strip  of  land 
in  a  residential  area  which  Is  claimed  for 
curbs  and  gutters  rather  than  gracious  and 
beautiful  trees.  Just  as  critical  Is  the  loss 
of  a  tree-covered  park  which  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  coldly  efficient  parking  lot. 

In  our  modern  society — oriented  as  we  are 
to  chrome  and  steel  and  things  electronic — 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  our  lives  flow  from 
man-made  fibers,  chemical  compounds  and 
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tin  cans,  and  that  our  emotional  and  physi- 
cal renewals  come  from  an  easy  chair  planted 
firmly  before  a  television  set.  In  our  sophis- 
tication, we  are  prone  to  forget  our  depend- 
ence upon  our  natural  resources  such  as  the 
forests.  No  longer  directly  dependent  upon 
the  primary  sources  of  nature  as  were  the 
people  of  Sterling  Morton's  time,  we  find  it 
easy  to  be  less  concerned  about  such  matters. 
Perhaps  we  take  too  much  for  granted. 

When  we  stop  to  think,  we,  of  course, 
realize  the  essential  nature  of  our  forest- 
based  benefits.  In  broad  categories,  they 
are  wood  products,  recreational  and  aesthetic 
values  and  water. 

Our  lives  in  the  1960s  are  sustained  and 
made  more  pleasant  by  some  5,000  different 
wood  products.  These  range  from  lumber 
and  plywood,  to  the  books  and  newspapers 
we  read,  to  the  facial  tissue  we  use,  to  chem- 
icals, to  synthetic  fabrics.  In  other  words, 
trees  provide  shelter,  clothing,  the  vehicles 
for  education  and  many  other  essentials. 

These  products  must  come  from  the  three- 
fourths  of  our  forest  land  classified  as  com- 
mercial; that  is,  land  capable  of  and  used  for 
producing  such  products.  In  this  category, 
we  have  suffered  a  less  rapid  rate  of  decline. 
It  Is  estimated  that.  In  what  are  now  the 
60  United  States,  we  had  some  600  million 
acres  of  such  land  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— today,  we  have  approximately  568 
million  acres. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  predicts  that,  due 
to  prodigious  tree  planting  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Individual  landowners  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  we  are  likely  to  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  commercial  for- 
est land  in  the  year  2000  as  we  do  now. 
Thanks  to  Improved  management,  timber 
growth  Is  expected  to  increase  nearly  50  per- 
cent. But  conservative  estimates  indicate 
that  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  consump- 
tion of  all  Industrial  wood  Is  likely  to  be 
70  to  114  percent  higher  than  at  present. 

Where  will  wood  for  these  products  be 
grown? 

The  most  rapidly  increasing  demand- 
pressure  is  really  a  more  descriptive  word — 
on  forest  land  is  that  for  recreational  and 
esthetic  benefits.  This  is  true  because:  one, 
there  are  more  people  with  more  discretion- 
ary Income  and  leisure  time;  and,  two.  there 
is  a  growing  urge  and  need  for  modern  man 
to  find  spiritual  renewal  and  physical  recrea- 
tion away  from  his  noisy  and  crowded  world. 
If  we  have  any  doubt  about  the  degree  of 
this  pressure  we  need  only  to  think  of  how 
many  persons  we  personally  know  who  have 
bought  tents  and  great  arrays  of  rather  ex- 
pensive equipment  In  order  to  spend  their 
vacations  and  holidays  "going  back  to  na- 
ture." Or  we  can  visit  a  State  park  or  na- 
tional forest  and  see  our  friends  parked  there 
by  the  scores,  often  creating.  In  another  form, 
the  congestion  they  seek  to  leave  behind. 

Over  100  million  visits  are  made  each  year 
to  our  national  forests.  Already  many  of  the 
more  popular  areas  are  overcrowded  and  their 
facilities  are  Inadequate.  In  the  meantime. 
It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  the  number  of 
visits  win  increase  to  at  least  600  million  a 
year  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

The  rate  of  use  for  State  parks  Is  also 
skyrocketing.  During  the  1950's,  the  annual 
rate  of  visits  jumped  from  92  to  250 
million.  Visits  to  privately  owned  forest 
lands,  for  recreational  purposes,  have  In- 
creased to  a  rate  of  over  6  million  per  year. 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  In  this  decade 
alone,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  talks 
In  terms  of  "15  to  20  million  acres  of  addi- 
tional land  for  national  parks,  plus  another  8 
million  acres  for  recreational  areas,  parkways 
and  scenic  roads  and  wildlife  refuges." 
Another  projection  suggests  that  20  million 
acres  of  additional  land  will  be  needed  for 
State  parks  by  the  year  2000. 
Where  will  we  find  this  land? 


Clear,  good  water  is  to  a  stirprislng  degree 
a  byproduct  of  ample,  healthy  forest  land. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  Sterling  Morton  be- 
lieved so  firmly  in  planting  trees  was  that 
he  knew  they  are  essential  to  the  proper 
conservation  of  water  resources. 

Despite  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  with  which  the  United 
States  is  blessed,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation  Is  now  confronted  with  water  of  poor 
quality  or  an  outright  shortage  of  water.  To 
a  great  extent,  this  problem  stems  from  the 
reduction  of  forested  watersheds.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  water  that  fills  our  rivers,  lakes, 
and  reservoirs  originates  on  these  water- 
sheds. 

The  country's  dally  water  requirements 
have  risen  from  40  to  300  billion  gallons 
during  the  last  52  years.  Predictions  of 
water  usage  indicate  a  daily  need  of  900 
billion  gallons  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
This  figure  is  staggering  to  the  imagination, 
especially  when  the  current  supply  remains 
constant  at  about  515  billion  gallons  per  day. 
Trees  are  most  definitely  involved  in  this 
problem.  In  some  instances,  proper  stock- 
ing of  trees  may  increase  water  yields  by  as 
much  as  30  percent.  Through  unwise  han- 
dling of  the  same  lands,  the  runoff  of  water 
gets  out  of  control,  causing  floods  and  jeop- 
ardizing both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
water.  The  stocking  and  managing  of  these 
lands  will,  without  a  doubt,  determine,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  solution  of  "the  water  prob- 
lem" in  the  critical  times  ahead. 

This  then  has  been  an  outline,  in  broad 
terms,  of  the  challenge  we  face  in  the  con- 
servation of  trees  and  forests.  93  years  after 
Sterling  Morton's  resolution  to  "set  apart 
and  consecrate"  a  day  for  tree  planting.  We 
are  not  privileged  to  know  whether  he  fore- 
saw the  problems  we  face  at  this  time;  but 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  challenges  of  frontiw 
Nebraska  were  no  less  formidable  to  the 
pioneers  of  his  day  than  these  of  space-age 
America  are  to  us.  If  Sterling  Morton  and 
his  contemporaries  could  meet  and  solve 
their  problems,  then  certainly  we  can  also. 
I  would  suggest,  for  your  consideration, 
several  approaches  to  the  challenge  of  peo- 
ple and  trees. 

First,  we  must  guard,  with  intelligence  and 
zeal,  the  land  on  which  trees  now  grow.  It 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  to  assert  the  priority  of  a 
woodlot  over  the  demand  of  a  growing  town 
for  more  housing  space  or  for  a  new  high- 
way right-of-way.  But.  much  can  be  done 
to  make  certain  that  these  demands  for  more 
and  more  space  are  truly  justified  and  that 
proper  planning  has  been  carried  out  to 
assure  maximum  use  of  the  land  so  diverted. 
We  have  seen  countless  examples  of  the  clear- 
ing of  excessive  amounts  of  land  to  accom- 
modate special  single-purpose  projects. 
Often,  too,  land  Is  retained  In  a  barren,  un- 
productive condition  long  after  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  cleared  has  been  served. 
Certainly,  such  land  can  and  must  be  re- 
turned to  trees  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Fre- 
quently, when  someone  cares  enough  to  take 
a  second  look,  alternative  sites,  which  re- 
quire little  or  no  cleau-ing  of  land,  can  be 
located. 

A  recent  example  of  this  Is  fresh  in  my 
mind.  Last  fall,  Just  before  the  general  elec- 
tion. It  became  known  that  plans  were  being 
made  to  route  a  tollway  through  the  grounds 
of  the  Morton  Arboretiun.  This  would  have 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  that  lovely  loca- 
tion. Immediately,  conservation  fc«-ces  were 
mobilized,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  planners  and  the  Idea,  which  presumably 
was  advanced  as  being  essential,  was  aban« 
doned.  Other  means  were  found  for  han- 
dling that  traffic. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  on  this 
point.    I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  forest 


land  be  locked  up  and  removed  from  use  and 
enjoyment.  This  would  not  be  conservation, 
which  means  wise  use;  it  would  be  preserva- 
tion, which  means  a  static  state.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  trees  and  the  land  up>on 
which  they  grow  be  used  with  great  wisdom 
and  restraint  as  befits  a  resource  which.  If 
properly  utilized,  can  last  forever,  but  which, 
if  unwisely  used,  can  be  depleted  to  the  loss 
and  sorrow  of  all  people. 

We  must  realize  that  never  again  will  land 
and  forests  be  so  plentiful  that  each  special 
Interest  group  can  claim  an  area  and  do 
with  it  as  it  likes  to  satisfy  Its  own  needs 
and  desires  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
We  will  have  to  learn  to  apply  the  multiple- 
use  concept,  whereby,  through  enlightened 
planning  and  utilization,  each  acre  of  land 
produces  its  maximum  number  of  benefits. 

Land  planted  In  trees,  to  be  utilized  as 
forest  products  must  also  provide  cover  for 
game  and  places  of  retreat  for  those  who  seek 
to  recreate  their  spirits  in  communion  with 
nature.  By  the  same  token,  as  the  popula- 
tion expands  and  more  people  demand  more 
products  and  benefits  from  the  forest,  fewer 
and  fewer  sections  can  be  set  aside  exclu- 
sively for  game  and  recreation. 

As  sites  are  cleared  for  the  endless  ex- 
pansion of  our  cities,  consideration  must  be 
given  and  steps  taken  so  as  to  leave  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  trees  in  their  natural 
settings. 

Forested  watersheds  must  husband  the 
source  of  water  while  producing  tree  crops 
and  recreation. 

Fortunately,  by  enlightened  management 
and  intelligent  use.  it  is  possible — and  often 
best — for  a  given  tract  of  land  to  provide 
multiple  benefits.  Public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate interests  should  cooperate  at  every  level 
to  assure  that  multiple-use  concepts  are  ap- 
plied relentlessly. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  realized  that 
while  some  areas  can  produce  multiple  bene- 
fits, others  are  suited  to  yield  only  one  type 
of  benefit.  Where  these  one-benefit  areas 
exist,  they  should  be  managed  with  the  same 
determination  to  provide  the  maximum  of 
that  one  benefit. 

Another  remedy  to  the  problem  of  trees 
and  people  is  the  same  as  the  one  advocated 
by  J.  Sterling  Morton  and  symbolized  by 
Arbor  Day. 

Currently,  nearly  1  billion  trees  are  planted 
each  year  in  the  United  States  on  private 
and  Government  lands.  In  fact,  during  the 
period  1958  to  1975,  nearly  19  million  acres 
of  land  will  be  planted  to  trees  in  an  attempt 
to  counteract  some  of  the  diversion.  We  can 
easily  see  how  much  more  serious  our  plight 
would  be  without  this  planting  and  these 
new  forests. 

We  must  take  every  means  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  trees  and  the  conversion  of 
barren  lands  to  the  growing  of  trees.  This 
encotiragement  can  come  in  the  form  of  ed- 
ucational campaigns,  assistance  from  private 
interests  and  favorable  legislation  and  tax 
structures. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  mtist  have 
trees  and  forests,  and  they  will  have  them 
As  It  is  with  almost  all  of  the  challenges  we 
face  as  a  free  people,  this  one  will  be  solved 
either  by  the  citizenry  acting  by  Its  own 
choice  to  meet  Its  material  and  spiritual 
needs  and  those  of  future  generations;  or, 
the  decisions  will  be  made  through  authc«i- 
tative  action  by  the  several  government 
agencies.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  cit- 
izens, as  individuals,  and  In  groups,  will 
face  these  facts  we  have  considered  today 
and  act  with  the  same  devotion,  energy,  and 
intelligence  shown  by  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  quoting  two  para- 
graphs from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Omaha 
Daily  Herald  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Arbor  Day.     He  declared:   "A  collection  of 
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Inanimate  marbles  may.  for  a  few  years,  pre- 
serve the  name,  and  entry,  and  exist  on  this 
stage  in  life's  short  play.  But  how  much 
more  enduring  are  the  animate  trees  of  our 
own  planting.  They  grow  and  self-perpet- 
uate themselves,  and  shed  yearly  blessings 
on  our  race.  Trees  are  the  monuments  I 
would  have. 

"Thus  we  come  to  a  benediction  on  the 
Institution  of  Arbor  Day  in  Nebraska.  May 
it  become  a  Joy  forever,  and  its  anniversary 
be  perpetuated  in  the  constantly  Increasing 
blessings  which  its  faithful  observance  is 
absolutely  certain  to  bestow." 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  ACTION  IN 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  ver>'  fine 
editorial  on  the  situation  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  which  appeared  in  the 
Patriot,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  This  state- 
ment points  up  the  painful  decision 
which  the  administration  faced  when 
confronted  with  this  emergency  and  the 
sensible  choice  which  Piesident  Johnson 
made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)   Patriot,  May  4, 
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A   Painftji,   Decision   but  the   Alternative 

Was  Worse 

The  turmoil  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  confronted  the  U.S.  Government  with' 
the  most  painful  kind  of  decision.  Life 
would  be  a  good  deal  simpler  If  right  and 
wrong  were  always  unmistakably  clear,  and 
decisions  would  be  relatively  painless  If 
events  would  wait  while  clarity  Is  being 
established. 

But  events  don't  wait.  Most  of  the  im- 
portant decisions — and  hence  the  hardest — 
Involve  the  choice  between  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  evils,  or  between  principles  both 
of  which  are  right  but  which  come  Into  con- 
flict with  themselves. 

But  choices  must  be  made.  As  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  In  his  Sunday  evening 
speech,  which  was  addressed  as  much  to  the 
people  of  Latin  America  as  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  not  to  choose  Is  Itself  a 
form  of  choice.  If  the  U.S.  Government  had 
stayed  Its  hand  and  let  events  sort  them- 
selves out  as  they  would,  this  country  would 
in  effect  have  been  making  the  choice  to  let 
the  carnage  continue,  with  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  American  and  foreign  citizens  at 
stake.  And  we  would,  further,  have  been 
taking  the  chance  that  out  of  the  blood  and 
bitterness  In  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
Communists  would  have  ended  up  In  control. 

The  United  States  could  not  and  would  not 
take  that  chance. 

There  has  been  some  grumbling  In  Latin 
America,  quite  natural  In  view  of  past  his- 
tory, about  unilateral  "Yanqul"  Intervention 
Into  the  affairs  of  a  sovereign  state.  Yet  It 
must  be  said  that  the  criticism  has  not  been 
as  great  as  the  Johnson  administration 
feared  It  might  be.  Latin  Americans  are 
sensitive  to  "gunboat  diplomacy,"  but  they 
are  sophisticated  enough  to  understand  that 
their  own  Interests  are  Involved  when  Castro- 
supported  forces  seek  to  overthrow  a  Western 
Hemisphere  government. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  declares 
that  'the  territory  of  the  States  is  Inviolable: 
It  may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily, 
of  military  occupation  or  of  other  measures 
of  force  taken  by  another  State,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  on  any  grounds  whatever." 


It  Is  also  true,  however,  that — as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  pointedly  noted  in  his  ad- 
dress-in January  of  1962  the  OAS  declared: 
"The  principles  of  communism  are  Incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  system." 

The  latter  declaration  would  be  a  dead 
letter  if  nothing  were  done  to  Implement  It. 
And  the  inviolability  of  hemispheric  terri- 
tory cannot  be  one  sided.  If,  as  the  adminis- 
tration asserts,  outside  forces  Intervened  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  establish  a 
Castro-type  regime,  the  United  States  would 
be  remiss  in  its  responsibilities  to  the  Do- 
minican people,  to  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem and  to  itself  If  it  did  nothing. 

This  Is  not,  however,  and  should  not  be 
a  one-nation  show.  The  OAS  met  In  re- 
sponse to  a  U.S.  request  and  has  sent  a  flve- 
natlon  mission  to  Santo  Domingo  to  help 
stop  the  fighting.  The  United  States  also  is 
requesting  OAS  members  to  provide  military 
forces  of  their  own  for  what  Is  a  necessary 
but  what  must  be  a  temporary  occupation. 
We  hope  they  will  comply.  Responsibilities 
for  maintaining  peace  and  democratic  gov- 
ernments In  the  Western  Hemisphere  belong 
to  all  members  of  the  OAS.  and  if  present 
machinery  does  not  work  adequately  better 
machinery  must  be  devised. 


NOMINATION  OP  CHARLES  S.  MUR- 
PHY TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OF  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  Charles  S. 
Murphy.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  nominated  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

I  have  worked  with  Under  Secretary 
Murphy  on  a  number  of  vital  and  com- 
plex problems.  I  have  found  him  at  all 
times  to  be  an  objective  and  fair  admin- 
isti-ator.  His  judgments  reflected  due 
consideration  of  all  factors  involved. 
His  decisions  were  just  and  equitable. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he  evalu- 
ates all  matters  on  their  merits. 

Under  Secretary*  Murphy  is  a  highly 
competent,  well  qualified,  and  dedicated 
public  servant.  His  services  and  contri- 
butions to  agriculture  have  been  many 
and  varied. 

I  recommend  him  for  his  exemplary 
performance  of  duty  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  am  certain  that,  after 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  greatly  to  the  na- 
tional interest  in  his  new  assignment. 


VERMONT  LEGISLATURE  OPPOSES 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENTS 
PROPOSAL  TO  CURTAIL  RAIL- 
ROAD SERVICE  INTO  NORTHERN 
VERMONT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  mail  sei^vice  is  of  deep 
concern  to  the  people  of  Vermont.  Hun- 
dreds of  my  constituents  have  written 
and  spoken  to  me  about  the  plan  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  truck  the  mail 
into  northern  Vermont.  They  are  op- 
posed to  this  plan,  because  of  the  hard- 
ships that  would  result  from  the  loss  of 
employment  by  several  employees,  and 
the  resultant  curtailment  of  passenger 
service. 

The  feeling  that  this  plan  would  be  a 
detriment  to  the  economy  of  the  area 
and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mail  is  re- 
flected in  the  recent  action  of  the  Gen- 


eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
in  unanimously  adopting  Joint  Senate 
Resolution  12. 

I  congratulate  the  general  assembly, 
and  hope  this  expression  of  sentiment 
will  help  alert  the  Senate  to  the  feelings 
of  Vermonters  on  the  proposal  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Concres- 
siONAt  Record  the  Vermont  General  As- 
sembly's Joint  Senate  Resolution  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolxttion  12 
Joint  resolution  relating  to  retention  of  rail- 
way mall  service  between  St.  Albans  and 
White  River  Junction  and  return 
Whereas    by    recent    pronouncement,    the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  has  Indicated  Its 
Intention  to  prohibit  the  carriage  of  mall  by 
railway  train  service  between  St.  Albans  and 
White  River  Junction  and  return,  commenc- 
ing as  of  July  1,  1965;  and 

Whereas  the  Implementation  of  such  policy 
by  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  would 
result  In  the  loss  of  substantial  revenue  by 
the  Central  Vermont  Railway,  would  result 
In  the  loss  of  employment  by  several  long- 
time employees  of  said  Central  Vermont 
Railway,  and  would  result  In  the  posslbie 
curtailment  of  railway  passenger  service 
furnished  by  Central  Vermont  Railway  be- 
tween St.  Albans  and  White  River  Junction 
and   return:    Now,  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  does  hereby  register 
Its  opposition  to  the  proposed  order  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  prohibiting  the 
carriage  of  mail  by  railway  train  service  be- 
tween St.  Albans  and  White  River  Junction 
and  return,  and  does  strongly  urge  the  Ver- 
mont congressional  delegation  to  voice  such 
opposition  to  the  proper  Government  offi- 
cials; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Senator  George 
D.  ArKEN.  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  and 
Congressman  Robert  T.  Stafford  and  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Gronouskl,  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States. 
Approved  May  3,  1965. 

Philip  H.  Hoff, 

Governor. 
John  J.  Daley. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Franklin  S.  Billings,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PATRIOTISM  IS  NOT  DEAD 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
day  when  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
are  considered  unsophisticated  and  passe 
by  many  Americans  I  am  heartened  by 
recent  expressions  of  three  Utahans  who 
were  recently  selected  recipients  of  Free- 
dom Foundation  Awards.  They  are: 
Raymond  Takashi  Swenson,  Robert  B. 
Fox,  and  David  Van  DeGrafF. 

Their  essays  are  particularly  refresh- 
ing coming  at  a  time  when  many  of  the 
counterparts  of  these  award  winners  who 
likewise  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  have  taken  It  upon  them- 
selves to  picket  the  White  House  and  to 
decry  our  policies  designed  to  protect  the 
people  of  southeast  Asia  and  generally 
refusing  to  serve  their  country  in  the 
preservation  of  freedom. 

On  the  basis  that  these  essays  will  have 
widespread   interest,   I   ask   unanimous 
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consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  I  Love  America 
(By  David  Van  DeGraff ) 

I  don't  know  why  exactly,  except  when  I 
really  start  to  think  about  It,  I  get  a  strange 
feeling  deep  inside  my  chest.  I  feel  the  same 
way  at  pack  meeting  when  we  have  the  flag 
ceremony.  I'm  really  proud  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican. 

I'm  proud  to  be  a  Cub  Scout,  too,  because 
I'm  learning  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people  and  to  play  fair.  And  that's  why  I 
love  America.  I  know  if  I  do  my  best  and 
play  square  that  I  can  be  anything  I  want 
to  be. 

I  can  curl  up  in  my  warm  bed  at  night 
and  feel  safe,  because  if  America  was  ever 
threatened  by  anyone  or  anything  I  know 
that  I  and  all  my  friends  would  stick  together 
and  fight  to  keep  our  country  safe. 


What  It  Means  to  Me  To  Be  a  Citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America 
(By  Raymond  Takashi  Swenson) 
Fumie  Suzuki,  a  Japanese  citizen  during 
the  Second  World  War,  lived  in  a  small  home 
in  Nagoya  with  her  parents  and  their  five 
other  children.  They  lived  in  constant  fear 
of  dying,  either  from  lack  of  food  or  from 
the  American  bombs  which  had  such 
devastating  effects.  This  dread  was 
heightened  especially  near  the  end  of  the 
conflict.  They  were  fortunate  when  they 
could  secure  a  few  grains  of  the  tough  brown 
rice,  sometimes  the  only  food  available.  Her 
father,  an  air  raid  warden,  was  also  fortunate 
when  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  family 
after  the  bombings. 

This  woman  is  my  mother.  She  decided 
to  take  the  road  to  American  citizenship  for 
her  family's  welfare.  Naturalization  allowed 
her,  after  living  in  this  country  3  years  and 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance,  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  greatest  land  on  earth. 

Other  aliens  had  different  reasons  for 
becoming  citizens,  but  there  is  one  major  one 
which  envelopes  all  the  rest,  that  can  be 
described  in  one  word:  "opportunity."  They 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  become  rich,  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  farm  out  of  wasteland. 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  their  chosen  pro- 
fession, an  opportunity  to  worship  as  they 
wished,  or  an  opportunity  to  raise  a  family 
In  any  way  they  saw  fit.  and  many,  ever  so 
many  more  reasons. 

If  I  had  a  list  of  those  things  dear  to  me, 
my  mother  and  my  citizenship  would  head 
the  list.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  citizen- 
ship is  dear  to  my  mother,  and  thus  becomes 
valuable  to  me.  But  there  is  certainly  much 
more  to  it  than  that.  It  means  something 
to  me  to  live  here,  belonging  to  a  group  of 
people  who,  for  the  most  part,  defend  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Government  is 
founded. 

I  wont  go  into  idealism  and  politics.  It 
has  little  meaning  for  me  to  do  so  yet.  for  I 
cannot  hold  public  office.  I  cannot  vote,  and 
I  am  not  qualified  to  compare  societies  with 
other  countries.  But  I  can  say  that  these 
things  affect  me  even  now.  and  I  should 
therefore  make  .Tn  effort  to  learn  more  about 
them,  for  that  reason  and  also  the  one  of 
preparing  myself  to  take  up  these  adult 
privileges  and  responsibilities. 

But  what  does  citizenship  mean  to  me?  It 
means  that  I  can  kneel  at  any  time  and  pray. 
In  my  own  way.  to  God.  It  means  that  no 
person,  be  he  pauper  or  President,  can  force 
his  beliefs  upon  me;  nor  can  I  force  mine 
upon  him. 

It  means  that  I  can  salute  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  pledging  anew  my  allegiance 
to  it  and  the  freedoms  and  princi:)les  it 
stands  for. 


It  means  that  I  can  Join  the  Boy  Scouts  or 
any  other  organization  that  develops  my  per- 
sonality and  does  not  limit  other  peoples' 
freedoms. 

It  means  that  I  can  have  an  education,  un- 
restrained by  social  classes,  religious,  or  other 
discrimination,  and  continuing  as  long  as  I 
am  willing  to  work  for  It. 

It  means  that  I  can  travel  anywhere  In  this 
broad  land  without  the  sanction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  need  no  passport  or  visa  in  order 
to  vacation  in  California  or  visit  Wyoming. 
It  means  that  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
grow  into  an  intelligent,  moral  human 
being. 

Most  of  all,  it  means  that  I'm  recognized 
as  a  separate,  thinking  Individual.  I  am, 
as  are  my  fellow  men.  considered  a  person, 
with  individual  thoughts,  Individual  emo- 
tions, individual  actions,  but  possessing 
rights  equal  to  those  of  every  other  citizen. 
You  and  I,  everyone,  is  considered  separate 
but  equal  under  the  law.  Our  lives  are 
guided  and  built  upon  guarantees  made  to 
us  by  the  Federal  Republic  we  live  under, 
assurances  that  we  can  pray  to  God.  salute 
the  flag,  complete  an  education,  and  mature 
into  responsible  adults.  But,  above  all,  I 
have  the  assurance  that  I  will  be  recognized 
and  appreciated  as  a  thinking  individual  by 
my  fellows,  by  my  elders,  and  by  my  Gov- 
ernment. 


Reflections  While  Standing  Before  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 
(By  Robert  Fox) 
When  gazing  upon  the  statue  of  this  great 
man  Abraham  Lincoln,  my  thoughts  first  go 
back  hundreds  of  years  to  the  man  whose 
name  he  bears,  that  man  being  father  Abra- 
ham, well  known  in  the  literature  of  the 
Bible.  Abraham  of  ancient  times  became  the 
father  of  many  nations.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  Lord  to  be  a  pillar  of  strength  and  a 
leader  among  his  people.  What  better  name 
could  have  been  given  to  one  of  the  fathers 
and  stalwarts  in  the  history  of  this  blessed 
land  of  America. 

The  stone  facsimile  of  this  man  commands 
respect  and  reverence  while  In  Its  presence 
because  the  likeness  reminds  one  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  man,  the  man  who  rose  from  a 
humble,  backwoods,  log  cabin  beginning  to 
the  leader  of  a  powerful  nation,  without  him- 
self losing  his  humility.  He  never  became 
too  great  to  honor  and  love  the  woman  who 
gave  him  birth.  "All  I  am  or  ever  hope  to 
be,  I  owe  to  my  sainted  mother." 

This  man  who  reached  the  top,  the  pin- 
nacle of  success  among  businessmen, -politi- 
cians and  people  in  so-called  high  places,  did 
not  for  once  forget  the  common  man.  for  he 
too  liked  to  be  numbered  as  one.  "Whatever 
is  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
honest,  struggling  laboring  man,  I  am  for 
that  thing."  He  not  only  preached  for  the 
good  and  improvement  of  the  common  man, 
but  as  President  in  the  White  House  he  repre- 
sented and  fought  for  him.  and  became  en- 
deared in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  their 
"Abe." 

I  can  see  this  huge  stone  structure  as  the 
real  Lincoln  because  it  reminds  me  that  he 
too  was  not  above  human  frailties  and  tur- 
moils. He  had  weakenesses  and  made  mis- 
takes, and  no  one  was  more  willing  to  ad- 
mit it  or  make  amends  than  he  himself.  I 
can  pictu-e  him  sitting  there  In  his  big  chair 
saying  with  a  chuckle  in  his  voice:  "The  man 
who  can't  make  a  mistake  can't  make  any- 
thing." 

I  picture  him  as  the  honest,  upright  man 
we  are  told  he  was.  never  compromising  with 
evil  or  corruption  in  any  form,  never  giving  in 
to  untruth  or  dealing  in  underhanded  meth- 
ods for  a  little  more  money  or  a  little  more 
power,  for  a  favor  here  or  a  publicity  there, 
or  anything  for  his  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. The  mottoes  he  spoke  were  the  ones 
he  lived.  "I  have  always  wanted  to  deal  with 
evervone  I  meet  candidly  and  honestly.    If  I 


have  made  any  assertion  not  warranted  by 
facts,  and  it  Is  pointed  out  to  me,  I  will  with- 
draw It  cheerfully  •  •  • .  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  acted  upon  my  best  convictions,  with- 
out selfishness  or  malice,  and  that  by  the 
help  of  God  I  shall  continue  to  do  so." 

I  see  Lincoln  the  philosopher  maybe  sit- 
ting by  the  cracker  barrel  in  the  little  coun- 
try store  spinning  yarns  with  the  town  folk. 
Perhaps  we  today  with  all  our  grumbling 
and  complaints  should  heed  some  of  Abe's 
homespun  philosophy:  "Most  people  are 
about  as  happy  as  they  make  up  their  minds 
to  be."  His  modern  day  parables  also  car- 
ried some  sound  advice :  "A  man  watches  his 
pear  tree  day  after  day,  impatient  for  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  Let  him  attempt  to 
force  the  process  and  he  may  spoil  both  fruit 
and  tree.  But  let  him  patiently  wait  and 
the  ripe  fruit  at  length  falls  into  his  lap." 

I  see  Lincoln  the  diplomat,  who  could  deal 
calmly  and  respectfully  with  the  farmer,  the 
blacksmith,  the  merchant  or  the  statesman. 
He  could  comfort  and  reassure  a  mother  who 
had  lost  her  son  in  battle  or  could  put  a 
pompous  politician  in  his  place.  This  man's 
secret  of  success  as  a  diplomat  and  a  clever 
lawyer  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  self -centered  or  egotistical.  His 
thinking  always  involved  others.  His  scope 
of  thought  was  not  narrow  and  stifled  by 
prejudice.  He  was  always  open  to  suggestion 
or  correction,  and  he  tried  to  envision  a  total 
situation  and  not  just  one  facet  of  it.  His 
keen  thinking  can  best  be  explained  in  his 
own  words:  "When  I'm  getting  ready  to  rea- 
son with  a  man,  I  spend  one-third  of  my  time 
thinking  about  myself  and  what  I  am  going 
to  say — and  two-thirds  thinking  about  him 
and  what  he  is  going  to  say." 

While  looking  up  at  the  statue  erected  in 
memorial  to  Abe  Lincoln,  my  thoughts  also 
dwell  upon  our  present  world  crisis.  How 
would  President  Lincoln  deal  with  the  cold 
war?  He  dealt  with  a  crisis  in  our  own  Na- 
tion: would  his  ideals  and  convictions  be 
strong  enough  that  he  could  withstand  the 
theories,  philosophies  and  systems  of  other 
nations?  I  rather  believe  that  he  could.  As 
well  liked  and  popular  as  the  former  Presi- 
dent may  have  been,  he  also  had  many  ene- 
mies, bitter  enemies.  Any  man  with  strong 
convictions  must  have  some  enemies.  Lin- 
coln's convictions  led  to  has  assassination. 
Would  he  compromise  with  fascism,  nazism. 
or  communism?  I  think  not.  This  man  did 
not  compromise  with  the  convictions  of  his 
heart.  He  thoroughly  and  sincerely  believed 
in  the  principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  "Let  every  man  remember  that  to 
violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood 
of  his  father  and  to  tear  that  charter  of  his 
own  and  his  children's  liberty." 

Of  all  the  different  sides  of  this  great  man's 
character   that  I  see  while  standing  before 
his  memorial,  the  side  that  has  impressed  me 
most  is  that  of  statesman,  leader.  President 
of  this  Nation  and  defender  of  aU  it  stands 
for.    His  explanation  of  the  American  philos- 
ophy, system,  way  of  life  or  whatever  it  might 
be  called  is  a  simple  clear-cut  explanation  for 
all  the  world  to  ponder:     The  strongest  bond 
of  human  sympathy,  outside  the  family  rela- 
tion, should  be  one  uniting  all  working  peo- 
ple, of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds. 
Nor  should  this  lead  us  to  war  upon  property, 
or  the  owners  of  property.     Property  is  the 
fruit   of    labor:    property    is   desirable:    is  a 
positive  good  in  the  world.    That  some  should 
be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich, 
and  hence,  is  just  encouragement  to  industry 
and  enterprise.    Let  not  him  who  is  houseless 
pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him 
labor  diligently  and  build  one  for  himself, 
thus  by  example,  assuring  that  his  own  shall 
be  safe  from  violence  when  built."    This  mar- 
velous spokesman  for  the  American  way  of 
life  explained  further  our  system  of  govern- 
ment in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress 
in  1861 :  "Inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are 
produced  bv  labor,  it  follows  that  all  such 
things  ought  to  belong  to  those  whose  labor 
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has  produced  them.  But  it  has  happened  In 
all  ages  of  the  world  that  some  have  labored, 
and  others,  without  labor,  have  enjoyed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fruits.  This  is  wrong, 
and  should  not  continue.  To  secure  to  each 
laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor  as 
nearly  as  possible  is  a  worthy  object  of  any 
good  government." 

While  in  the  presence  of  this  memorial 
erected  in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  could 
reflect  for  hours  upon  the  speeches  he  has 
made  and  the  ideals  he  stood  for.  One  of  the 
few  pieces  I  have  enjoyed  memorizing  was 
the  famous  Gettysburg  Address.  Any  man 
that  can  deliver  such  an  oration  must  truly 
be  a  humble  man  who  has  taken  God  into  his 
life.  As  long  as  this  Nation  is  directed  by 
men  such  as  this,  she  need  fear  no  enemy  of 
freedom.  When  my  own  child  looks  up  Into 
the  face  of  the  statue  and  says:  "Daddy,  who 
Is  that  man?"  I  can  answer  assuredly:  "That 
is  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  our  country's 
greatest  Presidents  and  leaders.  Follow  his 
example  and  you  will  be  a  better  citizen  and 
human  being." 

Summing  up  the  reflections  upon  Lincoln's 
life  and  works,  his  own  words  spoken  years 
ago  seem  applicable  in  some  degree  to  our 
present-day  situation:  "With  malice  toward 
none:  with  charity  for  all:  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to 
bind  up  the  Nation's  woimds:  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  •  •  •  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations." 


GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION  WITH 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  expanding  role  of 
Government  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  engaging  in  any  activities 
with  private  business,  I  have  introduced 
in  this  and  in  past  Congresses  legislation 
designed  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
many  business  activities  and  to  keep  it 
out. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  carefully 
framed  policy  to  phase  out  gradually  and 
terminate  existing  Federal  activities 
which  compete  with  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion, rather  than  ending  programs  which 
compete  with  free  enterprise,  on  bal- 
ance, the  competition  is  being  sharply 
increased.  It  is  my  feeling  that  it  is 
both  unfair  and  unjust  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  compel  private  com- 
panies to  pay  taxes  that  subsidize  Fed- 
eral competitors  against  themselves  and 
pej-haps  put  them  outJof  business. 

Because  of  the  opposition  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  proposal,  hearings 
have  never  been  held  on  the  subject  and 
consequently  the  bill  has  died  with  each 
ending  of  a  congressional  session. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  urge  that 
Immediate  hearings  be  held  on  my  pro- 
posal so  that  the  bill  can  start  through 
the  legislative  mill. 

Recently  Alan  Otten,  the  well-known 
Washington  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  analyzed  the  subject  quite  suc- 
cinctly. He  pointed  out  that  the  drive 
to  cut  rivalry  with  the  Government  and 
biisiness  is  making  little  headway.  I 
feel  his  analysis  deserves  widespread 
dissemination  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Apr.  27,  1965) 
Uncle  Sam  Inc.:  E>rive  To  Cut  Rivalry  by 
Uphted  States  With  Business  Makes 
Little  Headway — Phone  Companies,  En- 
gineers, Printers  Complain  Agencies  Du- 
plicate Their  Services — Impact  of  New 
Order  Is  Slight 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — It  used  to  be  the  airlines 
complaining  about  competition  from  the 
Government's  Military  Air  Transport  Serv- 
ice; now  It's  the  consulting  engineers  grum- 
bling about  rivalry  from  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

As  complaints  of  Government  Intrusion 
die  down  among  the  scrap  processors,  dairies, 
laundries,  and  drycleanlng  plants,  similar 
laments  mount  from  telephone  companies, 
electrical  contractors,  and  aerial  photogra- 
phers. 

Thus  the  main  actors  change,  but  the  basic 
plot  remains,  in  a  long-playing  Washington 
drama:  The  efforts  of  private  firms  to  cure 
competing  commercial  and  industrial  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government.  Now  the 
Government  Itself  Is  making  a  new  attempt 
to  restrict  such  competition,  but  it's  limited 
In  scope;  whether  any  big  change  will  re- 
sult seems  doubtful. 

With  some  fanfare  calculated  to  win  fresh 
plaudits  from  the  business  community. 
President  Johnson  recently  discussed  the 
problem  with  his  Cabinet  and  ordered  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
situation.  As  it  happened,  the  Bureau  was 
already  In  the  final  stages  of  a  long-pending 
revision  of  a  1959  directive  that  sets  guide- 
lines on  when  and  how  Uncle  Sam  can  pro- 
vide products  and  services  for  his  own  "in- 
house"  use.  But  Government  officials  and 
industry  men  who  have  been  sounded  out 
on  the  soon-to-be-lssued  version  are  con- 
vinced it  won't  change  things  much,  and 
some  Industry  officials  even  fear  a  step  back- 
ward. 

tougher  or  easier? 

On  the  one  hand,  the  proposed  order  seems 
far  tougher  than  the  present  one  in  spelling 
out  what  costs  Government  agencies  must 
take  into  account  in  justifying  production 
of  a  particular  product  or  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  order  appears  to  ease  up 
considerably  on  other  standards  for  sanc- 
tioning Government  production — national 
security  grounds,  ease  of  administrative  con- 
trol, and  the  like. 

"I  would  expect  a  flow  in  both  directions  as 
a  result  of  the  new  order,"  a  high  Govern- 
ment official  asserts.  "Industry  will  do  a 
little  more  that  Government's  been  doing, 
and  Government  will  do  a  little  more  that 
industry's  been  doing.  The  flow  toward  pri- 
vate Industry  will  probably  be  a  little  greater, 
but  not  enough  to  make  Industry  happy." 

A  Pentagon  man  who  has  worked  on  the 
new  order  sees  "no  momentous  change"  from 
It.  A  trade  association  executive  who  has 
followed  Its  progress  closely  declares  that 
'any  bureaucrat  should  be  fired  If  he  can't 
find  enough  excuses  In  that  order  to  keep 
on  doing  what  he's  always  done." 

Government  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry has  been  an  issue  since  early  New 
Deal  days,  aggravated  particularly  by  Uncle 
Sam's  vastly  widened  needs  during  World 
War  II.  After  the  war,  business  firms  began 
campaigning  to  cut  back  Federal  compe- 
tition, and  congressional  committees  put  the 
heat  on  the  administration.  Two  Hoover 
Commissions  added  their  weight,  and  In  the 
latter  Truman  days  results  began  to  be  seen. 
The  Elsenhower  administration  did  consid- 


erably more  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
business,  though  not  as  much  as  private  In- 
dustry would  have  liked. 

SMELTER    TO    BARCELINE 

Over  the  years,  the  Government  has  dis- 
posed of  such  varied  enterprises  as  a  tin 
smelter,  coffee-roasting  plants,  a  Mississippi 
River  bargeline,  scrap-metal  processing  and 
palnt-produclng  operations,  and  auto  repair 
shops.  Currently.  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  Is  planning  to  close  a  number  of  instal- 
lations that  compete  with  industry,  includ- 
ing the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard,  the  Ports- 
mouth yard,  and  the  Watertown  and  Spring- 
field. Mass..  arsenals. 

But  Uncle  Sam  continues  producing  a  vast 
variety  of  goods  and  services.  He  lends 
money,  produces  power.  Insures  lives  and 
crops.  There  are  now  some  300  military  food 
commissary  stores.  40  percent  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  with  annual  sales  of  about 
$800  million.  Government  agencies  operate 
widely  in  the  Job-placement  field,  the  Post 
Office  Department  still  makes  Its  own  locks, 
and  the  Go%ernment  Printing  Office  is  plan- 
ning a  new  $47  million  building.  A  number 
of  New  Frontier  or  Great  Society  programs 
are  expanding  Federal  industrial-commer- 
cial activities;  the  House-passed  medical  care 
bill  sets  up  a  Federal  health  insurance  pro- 
gram that  would  preempt  nearly  all  the  old 
folKs  business. 

There  is  no  accurate  measure  of  the  extent 
of  Government  competition  with  business. 
The  latest  figures  date  from  November  1960. 
when  the  Budget  Bureau  reported  some 
24,100  Industrial-commercial  activities.  But 
the  Bureau  assigned  no  dollar  value  to  their 
investment  or  output,  and  counted  as  1 
activity  either  a  shipyard  with  16,000  em- 
ployees or  a  1-man  Janitorial  operation  in 
a  post  office.  In  fact,  some  8,000  activities 
counted  were  small  custodial  operations  for 
Government  buildings,  while  3,900  were  sim- 
ply grain  storage  bins. 

NO    BITTER    CONTROVERSY 

Despite  their  worries,  some  industries  seem 
to  be  working  out  some  sort  of  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Government.  Though  the  air- 
lines claim  they  must  still  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  military  transports  making  com- 
petitive runs,  they  now  resolve  most  of  their 
complaints  with  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  pretty  satisfactorily.  "It's  not  the 
bitter  controversy  it  was  a  few  years  ago," 
an  airline  official  asserts. 

Retail  Jewelers  say  the  expected  removal 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  watches  and 
Jewelry  will  go  far  toward  reducing  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  military  post  exchanges,  which 
sell  tax  free.  Private  dairies,  bakeries,  laun- 
dries, and  dry  cleaners  see  continued  progress 
in  ending  competing  Government  operations 
on  military  bases  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

But  other  business  groups  find  continued 
or  growing  cause  for  alarm.  Many  have 
banded  together  in  an  informal  "committee 
to  reduce  Government  competition,"  includ- 
ing shipbuilders,  phone  companies,  private 
employment  agencies,  commercial  printers, 
and  many  more.  The  main  aim  is  to  bring 
congressional  pressure  on  offending  agencies. 

Telephone  companies  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  way  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
and  other  Federal  power  agencies  operate 
their  own  microwave  radio  systems  to  trans- 
mit data  for  controlling  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  power.  Tlie  complainants  say 
the  operating  costs  are  far  higher  than  the 
agencies  calculate,  and  that  fairer  figuring 
would  give  the  industry  a  better  chance  to 
win  this  rapidly  expanding  business. 

Private  shipbuilders  note  that  though  clos- 
ing two  shipyards,  Mr.  McNamara  proposes 
spending  perhaps  $200  million  to  modernize 
the  nine  remaining  Navy  yards,  increasing 
the  competitive  threat.    Moreover,  they  view 
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with  alarm  the  fact  that  the  Defense  Chief 
Is  asking  Congress  this  year  to  drop  provi- 
sions of  recent  appropriations  bills  guaran- 
teeing 35  percent  of  all  ship  repair  and  con- 
version work  to  private  yards.  Fighting  Gov- 
ernment competition  in  this  field  is  "like 
punching  a  feather  pillow,"  declares  Edwin 
Hood,  head  of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America. 

FALSE     TEETH     MARKET 

Private  dental  laboratories  want  to  make 
more  of  the  false  teeth  now  turned  out  In 
military  and  Veterans'  Administration  dental 
shops.  Travel  agents  contend  they  could 
save  Uncle  Sam  money  by  making  plane. 
train,  and  boat  arrangements  for  touring  of- 
ficials; their  fee  would  be  paid  by  the  trans- 
portation lines,  and  Federal  employees  in  em- 
bassies and  Washington  agencies  would  be 
freed  for  other  work. 

Electrical  contractors  claim  they  are  losing 
work  to  the  Air  Force's  Ground  Electronics 
Engineering  Installation  Agency — some  5,700 
electronics  specialists  who  are  installing  com- 
munications, electronics,  and  meteorological 
"equipment  at  missile  bases  and  elsewhere. 
They  argue  much  of  this  is  not  top  secret  but 
general  contracting  work,  and  worry  that  the 
Aimy  and  Navy,  which  use  private  firms  for 
:his  work,  will  soon  begin  getting  similar 
ideas  for  battalions  of  their  own  electrical 
specialists. 

The  Cfonsulting  Engineers  Council  com- 
plftins  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
other  agencies  agressively  offer  free  help  to 
States,  cities.  Irrigation  districts,  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  private  citizens.  The  Recla- 
mation Bureau  constantly  undertakes  water 
supply  studies  for  towns  and  districts,  it's 
said,  while  the  SCS  will  cheerfully  design 
water  and  sewage  systems  for  small  villages 
or  artificial  ponds  for  farmers.  Aerial  map- 
ping firms  charge  that  the  Air  Force,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  other  mapping 
agencies  do  work  not  only  for  other  Federal 
agencies  but  for  State  and  local  governments 
and  even  private  industry. 

In  its  efforts  to  ease  the  problem,  the 
Budget  Bureau  is  unhappily  caught  between 
private  industry  and  many  Congressmen  on 
one  side  and  various  agencies,  Goverament 
employee  unions,  and  other  lawmakers  on  the 
other. 

Despite  the  build-up  given  the  new  Budget 
Bureau  directive  and  despite  the  work  done 
in  checking  It  out  with  industry  groups,  it 
probably  will  fall  to  do  much  about  Govern- 
ment competition  with  business. 

MANY  ACTIVITIES  EXEMPT 

For  one  thing,  the  new  directive,  like  the 
existing  one.  doesn't  apply  to  a  wide  range 
of  activities  set  up  by  law.  including  Gov- 
ernment lending  programs,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  other  power-produc- 
ing operations,  the  postal  savings  system  and 
the  crop  insvirance  program.  Many  of  these 
are  the  operations  under  sharpest  business 
attack  as  unfair  competition. 

Nor  does  either  directive  apply  to  many 
other  goods  or  services  provided  to  individ- 
uals or  non-Federal  agencies.  This  removes 
from  its  scope  the  huge  military  commissary 
and  post  exchange  systems  and  the  engineer- 
ing services  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Tlien,  too,  the  proposed  directive  drops  a 
few  phrases  industry  men  liked  in  the  old 
one.  Though  both  state  a  general  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  private  industry,  the 
current  draft  omits  a  statement  that  "the 
private  enterprise  system  is  basic  to  the 
American  economy."  The  existing  order  re- 
quires an  agency  to  show  compelling  rea- 
sons to  carry  on  a  business-type  activity; 
the  new  directive  as  drafted  says  merely 
that  business-type  activities  must  be  "clearly 
within  the  Government's  overall   Interest." 


ROLES  OF  SECRECY,  EMERGENCY 

The  new  draft,  like  the  old  order,  pro- 
vides lots  of  reasons  why  the  presumption 
in  favor  of  private  enterprise  can  be  Ignored: 
A  need  for  secrecy  or  for  experience  In  meet- 
ing some  mobilization  emergency,  a  need  for 
a  service  in  a  remote  geographical  area  or 
for  a  product  so  specialized  that  industry 
won't  produce  It — plus  substantially  higher 
costs  of  purchase  from  private  firms. 

Most  industry  men  who  have  seen  the  pro- 
posed order  feel  it  Is  more  loosely  worded 
than  the  old  one  on  most  of  these  exemptions. 
Only  In  spelling  out  the  Government  produc- 
tion costs  that  must  be  considered  for  com- 
parisons with  private  enterprise  Is  It  truly 
tighter,  they  declare. 

While  the  existing  order  Is  silent  or  vague 
on  many  elements  of  cost,  the  proposed  di- 
rective spells  them  out  rather  clearly,  includ- 
ing such  items  as  allowance  for  income  taxes 
and  other  Federal  levies,  depreciation.  In- 
surance, and  Treasury  borrowing.  It  still 
doesn't  Include  allowance  for  State  and  local 
taxes,  profits  or  reserves;  Industry  men  think 
this  is  regrettable  but  not  Insurmountable. 

The  current  draft  also  sets  forth  a  specific 
procedure  that  a  Federal  agency  must  go 
through  before  starting  a  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial-type enterprise,  and  requires  that  a 
senior  official  pass  on  any  such  plan.  "It  may 
be  that  the  most  help  we  get  from  the  new 
order  will  come  in  keeping  the  Government 
from  starting  new  things,  rather  than  getting 
it  out  of  things  It's  already  doing,"  one  In- 
dustry man  suggests. 


BANK  MERGER  ACT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Senator  Robertson,  is  mak- 
ing a  speech  today  before  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bank  Merger  Act. 

In  his  speech,  Senator  Robertson  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  banks  and  the 
banking  system  to  industry  and  com- 
merce generally.  He  discusses  the  dual 
banking  system  and  the  importance  of 
competition  and  regulation  in  the  field 
of  banking.  He  discusses  the  background 
of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  and  the 
decision  the  Congiess  made  at  that  time 
to  handle  bank  mergers  under  general 
all  around  factors,  rather  than  under 
the  strictly  competitive  standards  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  he  concludes  by  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  problems  which 
would  be  raised  by  breaking  up  the  many 
banks  which  have  merged  under  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  and  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  enactment  of  that  statute. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Robertson  has 
introduced  a  bill.  S.  1698,  to  correct  this 
situation  by  making  the  approval  of  a 
merger  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  final 
and  conclusive  and  not  subject  to  later 
attack  under  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts.  Senator  Robertson  has  announced 
that  hearings  on  his  bill  will  begin  May 
19,  1965. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  many 
other  readers  of  the  Record  to  have 
available  the  text  of  the  remarks  Senator 
Robertson  is  making  in  his  speech  before 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  to- 
day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
speech  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Current  Issues  in  Washington:  The  Bank 

Merger  Act 
(Remarks  of  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
before   t.'ie    -N'ew   York   Chamber  of   Com- 
merce, May  13,  lW5i 

It  i£  a  hlgi".  hor-c/r  Vj  be  Invited  to  address 
the  bubinebt  cz.'i  pr'Abf^hiotml  leaders  of  oiu: 
largest  city  wLici.  -r.  recent  years  has  become 
the  financial  oer-'-tr  of  the  world.  The  size 
and  economic  Imparlance  of  your  great  city 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its  annual  total 
public  expendittires  of  more  than  %6  billion 
are  bigger  than  those  of  nine  Southern  States 
put  together — Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Needless  to  say.  you  have  big  banks 
and  you  also  have  some  banking  problems. 
It  Is" important  that  businessmen,  particu- 
larly businessmen  in  this  great  financial  cen- 
ter, should  be  aware  of  the  problems  facing 
the  banking  world. 

A  great  New  Yorker  and  a  great  American, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  said  in  his  report  on  a 
national  bank  In  1790  that  "by  contributing 
to  enlarge  the  mass  of  Industrious  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  banks  become  nurseries 
of  national  wealth." 

Today  the  proof  of  that  statement  is  self- 
evident.  The  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  has  provided  the  loans  and  other 
financial  assistance  which  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  business  firms  to  open  up  and  to 
grow.  And  throughout  our  history,  banks 
have  supplied  most  of  the  country's  money 
supply,  either  in  the  form  of  bank  notes  or 
demand  deposits.  Without  these  no  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  enterprise  could  carry 
on  business  for  a  day.  When  banks  are 
sound,  when  bank  notes  or  checks  on  bank 
deposits  are  freely  accepted  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  business  can  flourish  and  grow. 
When  waves  of  bank  failures  pass  across  the 
country,  making  bank  notes  or  checks  on 
bank  deposits  unacceptable  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  commerce  and  Industry  are  se- 
verely hampered. 

In  1933  there  were  4.000  bank  suspensions. 
In  addition  to  tying  up  the  money  deposited 
In  these  4,000  banks  and  eliminating  them 
as  possible  sources  for  loans,  these  wide- 
spread suspensions  cast  a  shadow  over  all 
out-of-town  checks  and  almost  ended  their 
value  as  a  medium  of  circulation. 

The  same  problems  had  arisen  earlier  with 
State  bank  notes  under  the  era  of  unregu- 
lated banking  before  the  establishment  of 
the  national  bank  system.  In  those  days, 
every  bank  and  every  business  firm  had  to 
check  every  bank  note  they  received  against 
a  long  list  of  worthless  notes,  either  counter- 
felt  or  Issued  by  banks  which  had  failed. 
Hunt's  Merchants'  magazine  for  Jvianuary 
1863  contained  a  colorful  reference  to  the 
currency  circulating  out  West : 

"The  frequently  worthless  issues  of  the 
State  of  Maine  and  of  other  New  England 
SUtes,  the  shinplasters  of  Michigan,  the 
wildcats  of  Georgia,  of  Canada,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  red  dogs  of  Indiana  and  Ne- 
braska, the  miserably  engraved  rags  of  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Virginia, 
and  the  not-soon-to-be-lorgotten  'stump- 
tail'  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  •    •    '." 

The  banks  which  issued  these  notes  were 
not  nurseries  of  national  wealth,  any  more 
than  the  thousands  of  banks  which  failed 
in  the  1920's  and  early  1930's. 

I  think  we  often  overlook  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  field  of  banking  and  mone- 
tary affairs.  We  overlook  our  almost  $40 
billion  of  readUy  negotiable  legal  tender, 
principally  in  the  form  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes    and   coins,    and    our   $125    billion    of 
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demand  deposits  subject  to  check,  in  a  bank- 
ing system  protected  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  We  overlook  our  14,000  com- 
mercial banks,  with  assets  of  abouc  $345 
billion,  in  a  position  to  make  $60  billion  of 
commercial  and  Industrial  loans,  $45  billipn 
of  real  estate  loans,  and  almost  $30  billion 
of  consumer  instalment  loans. 

Size  alone,  of  courSe,  is  not  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  importance  of  banking  to  Indus- 
try and  commerce.  Banks  must  be  alert  to 
the  needs  of  commerce,  industry,  and  the 
public.  They  must  provide  the  services 
which  their  customers  want  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  They  must  be  competitive,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  must  be  carefully  regulated, 
so  that  the  competition  does  not  degenerate 
into  the  unsound  banking  practices  and 
problems  of  earlier  days. 

Our  banking  system  has  grown  by  a  truly 
American  process  of  trial  and  error,  experi- 
mentation and  development. 

Throughout  the  history  of  banking,  we 
have  attempted  to  carry  forward  the  two 
principles  of  competition  and  regulation, 
sometimes  leaning  too  far  in  one  direction, 
sometimes  in  the  other.  The  First  and 
Second  Banks  of  the  United  States  helped  to 
provide  a  degree  of  stability  and  soundness 
to  our  banking  system.  The  excesses  of  the 
era  of  free  bankiiig  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  led  to  the  National  Bank  Act  and 
the  dual  banking  system.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  was  designed  partly  to  provide 
a  more  flexible  currency  supply  and  partly 
to  give  additional  support  to  its  member 
banks.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
gave  additional  strength  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem and  the  money  supply. 

Under  the  dual  banking  system,  we  have  in 
50  sovereign  States  50  different  groups  of 
State  banks  and  their  national  bank  counter- 
parts. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
charters  and  supervises  all  national  banks, 
but  he  is  required  to  follow  State  law  in  many 
important  respects,  such  as  branching.  State 
banks,  chartered  and  supervised  by  the  50 
different  State  bank  superintendents,  are 
also  regulated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
If  they  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CorpKjration  if  they  are  insured  nonmember 
banks. 

This  setup  is  complicated  and  It  leaves 
some  room  for  disagreement  and  confusion 
where  there  is  an  overlapping  of  duties  and 
powers.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  pro- 
vided an  effective,  efficient  banking  system 
which  has  performed  its  function  well — 
providing  service  to  the  public  on  the  one 
hand  and  protection  against  monopolistic 
practices  on  the  other. 

The  dual  banking  system,  with  all  Its  prob- 
lems, has  made  nationwide  monopoly,  or  any 
approach  to  nationwide  monopoly,  quite  Im- 
possible in  the  field  of  banking.  Hence  my 
firm  belief  that  bank  mergers  should  be 
handled  by  the  bank  regulatory  agencies  of 
the  Government  only.  While  local  monop- 
olies or  concentration  may  develop,  their 
significance  is  sharply  limited  by  the  ease  of 
banking  by  mall,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com- 
petition from  other  financial  institutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  regulation  by  the 
various  supervisory  agencies  has  affected, 
and  In  most  cases  has  restricted,  competi- 
tion to  a  very  considerable  extent,  for  ex- 
ample by  limiting  the  creation  of  new  banks 
and  branches,  and  limiting  investments  and 
the  payment  of  interest. 

Competition  and  regulation  were  Im- 
portant elements  In  congressional  consider- 
ation of  the  problem  of  bank  mergers— one 
of  the  mo6t  Important  Issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress, facing  the  banking  Industry,  and  fac- 
ing you  as  leaders  of  the  Nation's  Important 
commercial  and  Industrial  enterprises,  de- 
pendent on  a  strong  and  effective  banking 
system. 


Since  most  of  you  are  neither  lawyers  nor 
bankers,  I  shall  not  go  into  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Sherman  Act. 
the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  1950  Celler-Ke- 
fauver  antimerger  amendment  to  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  basic  premises  of  the  antitrust  laws — free 
entry,  free  competition,  and  survival  of  the 
fittest — have  not  been  considered  generally 
applicable  to  banking.  Everyone — including 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Congressman  Cexler  and  Senator  Ke- 
fauver  and  the  rest  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  every  major  association  representing  the 
banking  Industry — agreed  that  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  did  not  apply  to  bank  mer- 
gers, and  everyone  agree  that  the  Sherman 
Act  was  not  effective;  some  even  questioned 
whether  It  applied  to  banking. 

The  Congress  had  under  constant  con- 
afderation,  during  the  entire  decade  from 
1950  to  1960,  the  need  for  regulation  of  bank 
mergers  and  the  problems  Involved  in  regu- 
lating them.  Two  solutions  were  proposed: 
(1)  to  apply  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
to  bank  mergers — many  bills  to  do  so  were 
Introduced,  and  one  was  passed  by  the  House 
In  1956,  but  did  not  become  law;  and  (2) 
to  require  approval  of  bank  mergers  by  the 
Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies  under 
more  general  standards  specifically  designed 
for  banking — a  bill  to  do  this  was  suggested 
by  the  staff  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  1952.  and  similar  bills  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  1956  and  1957.  but  also  did  not  be- 
come law. 

My  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  was.  therefore, 
the  result  of  a  long  and  toilsome  legislative 
process.  It  contained  several  substantial 
changes  from  earlier  proposals,  such  as  the 
requirement  that  a  report  from  the  Justice 
Department  must  be  obtained  and  the  re- 
quirement that  the  merger  must  be  found  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  were  summarized,  immediately  before 
its  final  passage,  in  a  statement  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  by  the  majority 
leader,  then  Senator  Johnson  of  Texas: 

"This  bill  establishes  uniform  and  clear 
standards.  Including  both  banking  and  com- 
petitive factors,  for  the  consideration  of  pro- 
posed bank  mergers.  It  eliminates  a  num- 
ber of  gaps  in  the  statutory  framework, 
which  now  permit  many  bank  mergers  to  oc- 
cur with  no  review  by  any  Federal  agency. 
It  provides  for  a  thorough  review  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  bank  supervisory  agency, 
under  these  comprehensive  standards,  and 
with  the  benefit  of  any  information  which 
may  be  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  report  required  from  them,  of 
the  bank  mergers  by  asset  acquisitions  and 
other  means  which  are  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  exempt  from  the  antimerger  provisions 
of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act." 

This  Bank  Merger  Act  represented  a  real 
decisijon  of  substance.  The  issue  was  clear. 
The  Clayton  Act  rule  was  stated  clearly  In 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  case,  quoted  in  the  Sen- 
ate report:  "If  the  merger  offends  the  stat- 
ute In  any  relevant  market  then  good  motives 
and  even  demonstrable  benefits  are  Irrelevant 
and  afford  no  defense." 

Congress  specifically  rejected  this  strict 
and  limited  test.  Instead  Congress  required 
the  banking  agency  handling  the  merger, 
after  getting  reports  on  the  competitive  fac- 
tors Involved  In  the  merger  from  the  other 
banking  agencies  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, to  consider  a  number  of  banking  fac- 
tors, including  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served,  and  the  effect  of 
the  transaction  on  competition.  Including 
any  tendency  toward  monopoly,  and  to  ap- 
prove the  merger  only  If  found  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest. 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  did  not  contain  any 
exemption  from  the  Clayton  Act  or  the 
Sherman  Act.  On  the  basis  of  the  advice 
given  to  the  committee  and  the  Congress  by 


all  competent  authorities,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  an  exemption  from  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  was  considered  unnecessary  and 
would  have  been  meaningless.  An  exemp- 
tion from  the  more  general  standards  of  the 
Sherman  Act  was  also  not  considered  neces- 
sary. As  Senator  Fulbright  said  while  the 
bank  merger  bill  was  under  consideration  in 
the  Senate,  a  bank  merger  approved  by  the 
Federal  supervisory  agency  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  In  the  public  interest  would 
probably  not  be  held  to  be  an  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade. 

After  the  act  had  been  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  a  number  of  banks  applied 
for  approval  of  mergers,  and  various  mergers 
were  approved  on  the  basis  of  the  statutory 
standards,  after  reports  on  the  competitive 
factors  Involved  had  been  received. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  reports  from  the  two  banking 
agencies  not  handling  a  particular  applica- 
tion and  the  report  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  limited  to  the  competitive  factors 
involved  in  the  merger.  The  act  does  not 
call  for  reports  from  these  agencies  on  the 
banking  factors  Involved;  for  example,  they 
are  not  Intended  to  cover  the  convenience 
and  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served. 
The  reports  do  not  constitute  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  action  which  the  re- 
sponsible agency  should  take,  after  weighing 
the  banking  factors  along  with  the  compet- 
itive factors.  The  agency  responsible  for  the 
application  Is  the  only  agency  charged  with 
the  duty  of  weighing  both  banking  factors 
and  competitive  factors,  and  deciding 
whether  approval  would  be  In  the  public 
Interest. 

After  receiving  the  required  approvals  from 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  authorities, 
most  of  the  banks  proceeded  with  their  merg- 
ers, relying  on  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  and 
relying  also  on  the  general  understanding 
of  the  effect  of  the  antitrust  laws,  particu- 
larly the  universal  understanding,  concurred 
In  by  every  representative  of  the  Justice 
Department  who  testified  on  the  subject,  that 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  did  not  apply 
to  bank  mergers.  Parenthetically.  I  should 
note  that  In  one  case  two  banks  abandoned 
their  merger  plans,  even  after  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  had  approved  them 
because  they  were  In  the  public  Interest, 
when  the  Justice  Department  threatened 
suit,  because  they  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
pense and  the  delay  and  the  embarrassment 
of  an  antitrust  suit. 

Suits  were  then  started  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  against  the  merging  banks,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act.  In  the  Philadelphia  case, 
the  merger  was  not  consummated,  and  the 
final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  reached 
after  2  years  of  litigation,  holding  the 
merger  would  violate  both  acts,  did  not  re- 
quire breaking  up  a  bank  which  had  merged. 
In  other  cases  the  mergers  were  consum- 
mated, either  before  the  suits  had  been  in- 
stituted or  after  denial  by  district  courts  of 
injunctions  against  the  mergers.  In  these 
cases,  the  relief  granted  would  be  to  break 
In  two  the  resulting  bank. 

In  the  Philadelphia  and  Lexington,  Ky . 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act  ap- 
plied to  bank  mergers  and  that  the  Sherman 
Act  was  to  be  applied  to  bank  mergers  with 
virtually  the  same  strictness  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  The  result  was  to  frustrate  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  to  subject  bank 
mergers  to  the  most  rigid  standards  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Banks  must,  in  fact,  do  more 
than  other  corporations.  The  must  give  a 
premerger  notification,  and  they  must  ob- 
tain approval  on  the  ground  that  the  merger 
Is  in  the  public  Interest,  and  after  all  this, 
they  find  themselves  In  no  better  position 
than  a  manufacturing  concern  which  has 
merged  with  no  notice  and  no  governmental 
approval. 
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The  Attorney  General  has  been  quoted  as 
saving  "It  Just  Isn't  right  to  have  one  arm 
of  the  Government  say  a  merger  Is  great  and 
then  have  the  Justice  Department  take  the 
whole  thing  Into  court."  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly It  is  to  end  this  situation  that  I 
have  introduced  my  bill,  S.  1698,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Attorney  General  will  urge  the 
President  to  support  my  bill. 

I  think  it  is  Just  as  Important  now  as 
It  was  in  1959  and  1960  to  have  bank  mergers 
considered  on  the  basis  of  banking  factors, 
especially  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  as  well  as  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  factors.  Including  tend- 
encies toward  monopoly  or  concentration. 
I  think  the  overall  effect  of  the  merger— its 
merits  as  well  as  Its  drawbacks — should  be 
fully  reviewed  by  the  responsible  agency,  and 
I  think  this  review  should  Include  considera- 
t'on  of  all  the  merits  and  all  the  drawbacks 
and  not  Just  consideration  of  what  would 
happen  in  one  line  of  commerce  In  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  In  short,  I  think  the 
standards  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  should  be 
applied  to  all  bank  mergers,  not  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act 
as  applied  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Lexington 

cases. 

My  new  merger  bill  would  relieve  mergers 
which  have  already  been  consummated  un- 
der the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  mergers  con- 
summated before  Its  enactment  under  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
regulatorv  authority.  I  consider  this  part  of 
my  bill  vital — vital"  to  the  banking  system, 
vital  to  industry  and  commerce,  and  vital  to 
the  public  and  the  Government. 

Some  2,000  banks  have  merged  since  1950, 
involving  assets  of  some  $15  billion.  The 
Du  Pont -General  Motors  case  shows  us  there 
IS  no  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  Is  possible,  therefore,  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  seek  to  break  up  not 
iust  the  handful  of  merged  banks  he  now  has 
in  court  but  all  the  rest  of  these  2.000  bank 
mergers.  This  Is  not  Just  an  Imaginary  pos- 
sibility. In  the  complaint  filed  in  the 
Crocker-Anglo  merger  In  California  the  At- 
torney General  charged  that  a  merger  con- 
summated in  1956  violated  the  Sherman  and 
The  Clayton  Acts. 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  consider  for  a 
few  moments  what  may  be  involved  In 
breaking  in  two  a  bank  resulting  from  a 
merger  consummated  2  or  3  years  ago  or, 
even  worse,  5  or  10  years  ago.  The  results 
may  be  disastrous.  A  bank's  customers  con- 
sist of  its  depositors,  borrowers,  and  other 
users  of  personal  services,  which  the  bank 
supplies  in  competition  with  other  banks  In 
the  locality,  in  the  region,  and  In  the  coun- 
try. A  bank's  services  depend  on  personal 
relations,  on  trust  and  confidence  In  the  in- 
stitution and  In  Its  officials  and  employees. 
If  a  bank  Is  broken  In  two,  and  Its  officials 
and  employees  are  scattered  and  their  work- 
i.".g  relations  broken,  many  of  Its  depositors 
and  borrowers  will  move  to  other  banks,  and 
probably  to  larger  banks  than  to  smaller 
ones. 

The  kind  of  bank  involved  In  these  pro- 
ceedings might  be  expected  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial trust  department  with  many  testa- 
mentary trusts  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
probate  or  surrogate's  court,  in  addition  to 
u-revocable  and  revocable  living  trusts  which 
might  or  might  not  be  under  court  Jurisdic- 
tion and  large  pension  trusts.  Such  a  bank 
might  have  substantial  deposits  by  foreign 
governments  and  central  banks  attracted  by 
the  statute  freeing  such  deposits  from  the 
Interest  ceilings  imposed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  In  order  to  help  solve  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem.  Such  a  bank 
would  undoubtedly  have  large  corporate  cus- 
tomers attracted  by  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining loans  or  lines  of  credit  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  customers,  without 
making  It  necessary  to  invite  a  large  nimiber 
of  other  banks  to  participate  In  such  a  loan 
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or  such  a  line  of  credit.  Such  a  bank  would 
have  many  large  customers  whose  deposits 
would  far  exceed  the  $10,000  insurance  ceil- 
ing of  theFDIC. 

All  these  customers  come  to  the  bank  be- 
cause they  think  it  offers  them  better  serv- 
ices than  its  competitors — lower  interest 
rates  on  loans,  higher  Interest  rates  on  time 
deposits,  better  investment  advice  for  trust 
accounts  and  pension  funds,  better  credit 
advice  In  its  foreign  department  or  its  com- 
mercial department,  and  so  on.  But,  when 
the  bank  is  broken  in  two,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  much  of  the  bank's  business  will 
not  go  to  the  two  smaller  institutions  cre- 
ated in  the  breakup.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  neither  of  these  smaller  institutions  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  same  quality  of  serv- 
ices. Instead,  it  is  all  too  likely  that  many 
of  the  customers  of  the  bank  which  is  being 
broken  in  two  will  go  to  other  banks  and 
most  likely  to  other  larger  banks.  Breakup 
of  a  substantial  bank  may  well  result  in 
increasing  the  size  of  the  biggest  bank  in 
the  area  and  in  increasing  concentration. 

Other  practical  problems  can  readily  be 
foreseen.  Every  sizable  bank  today  has  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  computer  system, 
often  costing  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  This 
equipment  cannot  be  split  between  two 
banks.  It  would  not  be  suitable  for  either  of 
the  two  smaller  banks,  and,  even  If  the  equip- 
ment could  be  divided  one  machine  to  one 
bank  and  the  next  machine  to  the  next  bank, 
the  specially  designed  quarters  to  permit  the 
equipment  to  operate  could  not  possibly  be 
divided. 

The  trust  department  offers  a  special  prob- 
lem. Trustees  usually  are  appointed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  local  probate  or  other 
court.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  U.S. 
district  court  has  authority  to  assign  trust 
funds  and  trust  responsibilities  vested  in  a 
bank  being  broken  In  two  over  to  another 
newly  created  bank,  at  least  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  probate  court  and  an  account- 
ing by  the  former  trustee. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  suggested  of 
the  problems  which  face  the  banks  now  in 
court  and  which  may  soon  face  the  other 
thousands  of  banks  which  have  merged  in 
the  p>ast  5  or  10  years. 

I  have  referred  to  the  difficulties  facing  In- 
dustry and  commerce,  and  the  public  and 
Government  also,  in  the  early  1930's  when 
banks  failed  by  the  thousand  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  when  bank  failures 
were  also  widespread.  If  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Lex- 
ington cases  is  carried  to  its  logical  extent, 
and  hundreds  or  thovisands  of  banks  across 
the  country  are  attacked  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment In  an  attempt  to  break  them  up, 
the  result  could  be  as  catastrophic,  to  the 
banking  system,  and  to  Indvistry  and  com- 
merce, as  the  period  of  the  early  1930's. 

It  is  my  hope  and  also  my  belief  that  the 
.  present  Congress  will   give  the  correct  an- 
swer to  this  vital  problem. 


THE     AMERICAN     GOOD     GOVERN- 
MENT     SOCIETY— ADDRESS       BY 
RICHARD  A.  ARMSTRONG 
Mr.     MUNDT.     Mr.     President,     the 
American    Good    Government    Society 
held  its  annual  award  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  April  25.    The  principal 
speaker  at  that  meeting  was  Richard  A. 
Armstrong,  who  delivered  a  witty,  yet 
thought-provoking    speech.    His    thesis 
was  that  this  country  became  great,  and 
most  of  our  progress  was  made  because 
of  the  efforts  of  individuals,  working  to 
fulfill  their  dreams. 

His  remarks  were  as  refreshing  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water  in  this  desert  of  fed- 
eralism.   I  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  read 


by  many,  to  bring  to  our  realization  that 
there  is  still  strength  in  the  Individual, 
derived  from  a  government  of  freemen, 
and  that  by  preserving  freedom  of  action 
we  foster  initiative  and  inventiveness, 
which,  in  turn,  bring  progress  to  our 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  speech  inserted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Remarks  Presented  by  Richard  A. 
Armstrong.  Executive  Director,  Effective 
Citizens  Organization,  at  Presentation 
OF  George  Washington  Awards  by  the 
American  Good  Government  Society, 
April    25,    1965 

It  is  a  signal  honor  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  give  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Address  to  the  American  Good 
Government  Society  and  to  play  a  smaU  role 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  176th  anniver- 
sary of  the  inauguration  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent; and  to  honor  two  distinguished  Amer- 
icans for  their  contributions  to  good  govern- 
ment. In  past  years,  a  number  of  distin- 
guished statesmen,  scholars,  and  high  offi- 
cials have  been  accorded  this  honor.  If  my 
name  on  the  program  is  a  surprise  to  you, 
you  can  only  Imagine  how  surprised  I  am  to 
be  here.  The  only  conceivable  area  of  au- 
thority I  have  m  the  life  of  George  Wash- 
ington might  be  that  we  both  like  the  horse 
races;  and  If  the  historians  are  correct,  we 
have  both  had  a  proclivity  for  liking  the 
wrong  horses. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  moment  of  levity. 
I  would  like  to  read  a  little  treatise  con- 
cerning George  Washington's  chances  of 
being  elected  President  if  he  were  alive  to- 
day. Its  source,  unfortunately.  Is  apocry- 
Phal. 

"If  George  Washington  were  alive  today,  he 
would  have  no  chance  of  being  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     He  would  find 
himself    bitterly   opposed   by   the   following 
elements:    The    American    Legion    and    the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  be- 
cause he  was  a  known  radical  of  revolution- 
ary tendencies;  by  the  New  Dealers  and  the 
Fair  Dealers  because  he  believed  In  the  Con- 
stitution and  rugged  individualism;  by  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Prohibition  because  he 
loved  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness and  kept  the  best  wine  cellars  In  Vir- 
ginia; by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Mis- 
souri   Synod    Lutherans    because   he   was    a 
Mason;  he  would  be  opposed  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  because  he  kept  slaves;  by  the  aristo- 
crats and  the  capitalists  because  he  believed 
In  the  rights  of  the  common  man;   by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Internationalists  be- 
cause he  warned  of  foreign  entanglements: 
by  the  isolationists  because  he  entered  Into 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  and  wel- 
comed  Lafayette   and  Von   Steuben  as   his 
allies;   and  by  the  conservationists  and  the  ^ 
Amalgamated  Fruit  Growers  of  America  be- 
cause he  chopped  down  the  cherry  tree. 

Since  boyhood.  I  have  been  a  great  admirer 
of  a  Margaret  Slattery's  book  "He  Took  It  Up- 
on Himself."  Miss  Slattery  tells  how  she  saw 
this  phrase  In  a  magazine  Just  before  she 
left  her  office  In  Boston  one  late  winter  after- 
noon. As  she  walked  across  the  common, 
she  paused  In  front  of  the  statue  of  Horace 
Mann  and  reflected  upon  the  great  contribu- 
tion this  man  made  to  our  educational 
system.  He  wanted  an  educational  system 
that  was  truly  public  and  available  to  chil- 
dren of  all  backgrounds.  He  wanted  better 
teachers  and  better  schools,  and  his  desire 
and  dedication  were  so  great  that  he  couldn  t 
sleep  at  night  until  he  had  accomplished 
this  mission.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to 
do  something  about  the  problem;  our  public 
education  system  in  America  today  owes  a 
great  debt  to  his  dedication. 
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Miss  Slattery  goes  on  to  suggest  tbat  the 
great  problems  of  our  society  are  solved  by 
individuals  and  then  they  are  worked  out  by 
groups.  When  we  reflect  on  some  of  the 
problems  that  our  society  has  had,  I  think 
we  tend  to  personify  these  problems  and 
their  solution  with  one  man  or  one  woman 
who  took  it  upon  himself.  We  think  of 
Jacob  Riis.  who  couldn't  sleep  at  night  when 
he  saw  children  playing  in  the  crowded 
streets.  And  he  worked  to  see  tenements 
torn  down  and  public  parks  established  in 
their  place.  We  think  of  Jane  Addams  giving 
of  herself  in  the  slums  of  Chicago,  and  as  a 
result  of  her  dedication  we  now  have  a  Juve- 
nile court  system.  We  think  of  individuals 
who  are  personally  handicapped,  we  think 
of  Helen  Keller  and  Nurse  Sullivan,  who 
brought — through  example — new  hope  and 
light  to  the  afflicted. 

And  in  each  instance,  one  man  or  one 
■woman  recognized  a  problem  and  then  de- 
voted his  or  herself  to  it.  He  took  it  upon 
himself. 

When  I  think  of  civic  duty  and  service  to 
country.  I  think  of  one  man — George  Wash- 
ington. Time  after  time  he  served  his  coun- 
try and  served  it  well,  and  then  went  home 
to  manage  his  business  or  to  retire;  but  time 
after  time  he  returned  to  serve  his  country 
again — often  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  He 
didn't  even  want  the  highest  honor  that 
could  be  accorded  to  an  American— that  of 
being  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  he  said  "I  was  summoned  by  my  coun- 
try, whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  without 
veneration  and  love."  He  took  it  upon  him- 
self. 

History  tells  us  that  it's  a  2:ood  thing  he 
did.  because  our  Government  might  not  have 
siu-vived  without  the  strength  of  Washing- 
ton. No  sooner  had  he  taken  office  than  Jef- 
ferson was  tugging  on  one  coattall  saying 
that  our  Federal  Government  was  too  strong 
and  that  we  were  going  to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  our  individuals  by  centralizing  too 
mucH  authority;  and  on  the  other  coattall 
Hamilton  was  pulling,  saying  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  too  weak  and  without 
more  authority  and  more  centralization  it 
would  fail.  Both  sides  prophesied  doom; 
but  Washington  made  it  work.  He  took  it 
upon  himself  to  see  that  it  did  work.  It  was 
his  courage,  his  integrity,  and  his  character 
that  made  it  work. 

But  the  temptations  to  say  "No"  to  public 
service  were  overwhelming,  and  It  Is  this  as- 
pect of  Washington's  life  that  I  would  like 
to  relate  to  the  public-affairs  movement  in 
industry  today.  A  note  of  explanation  Is 
perhaps  in  order  concerning^thls  movement. 

We  all  know  and  recognize  that  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  community  was  once 
a  power  m  the  political  life  of  our  cotmtry. 
EKiring  the  20th  century  it  began  to  abdi- 
cate this  power.  In  the  early  1950's  a  group 
of  business  leaders  recognized  that  they 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  ignoring  their 
Government  and  had  to  encourage  men  like 
themselves  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  pol- 
itics and  in  government.  For  many  years 
the  progressive  American  corporation  had 
taken  the  attitude  toward  its  management 
people  that  it  wanted  them  to  be  good  cor- 
porate citizens.  That  is  to  say.  they  wanted 
their  management  people  to  help  the  Red 
Cross,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  sym- 
phony orchestra,  and  a  host  of  other  worthy 
and  laudable  causes.  But  the  same  corpo- 
rate breath  that  encouraged  participation  in 
civic,  community,  and  charitable  activity 
said  in  the  next  breath,  "Don't  get  mixed  up 
in  politics."  A  few  business  leaders  recog- 
nized this  as  a  paradox  in  our  society  and 
set  about  to  correct  it.  I  am  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suggesting  that  the  Effective  Citizens' 
Organization,  which  I  represent,  deserves  all 
the  credit  for  public  affairs  activity  in  recent 
years  in  the  business  community.  We  have 
been  a  catalyst,  lighting  a  firecracker  here 
and   there,  and  tinkling  the  bells  on  some 


sacred  cows.  Our  definition  of  a  public- 
affairs  program  in  Industry  contains  four 
essential  factors: 

First  of  all.  the  company  must  have  a 
policy  that  encourages  active  political  and 
governmental  {>artlcipatlon,  and  places  such 
participation  on  the  same  plane  of  respect- 
ability with  community  and  charitable  activ- 
ity. 

Second,  that  they  provide  political  and 
economic  education  for  their  employees. 

Third,  that  they  communicate  with  their 
employees  on  governmental  issues,  to  see 
to  it  that  their  people  are  better  Informed. 

Finally,  In  the  major  corporations  we  have 
seen  a  new  profession  arise — that  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  officer. 

Today  we  have  some  450  companies  that 
meet  these  criteria;  and  over  a  million  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  and  women  have 
been  given  some  training  In  practical  politics. 
I  sincerely  feel  that  this  has  given  us  real 
hope  for  our  political  system.  It  has  meant 
new  blood,  new  leadership,  for  both  parties. 
Unfortunately,  other  groups  are  making  even 
greater  progress  and  our  progress  is  not 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  could  be.  Briefly.  I  would 
like  to  outline  three  of  the  roadblocks  to 
faster  progress  In  corporate  public  affairs. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  fear  of  controversy.  To 
some  extent,  we  have  been  schooled  in  what 
I  call  the  "Dale  Carnegie  fear  of  controversy.'* 
His  wonderful  book  has  no  doubt  been  & 
great  help  to  many  people  in  overcoming  shy- 
ness and  broadening  their  acquaintanceship; 
but  I  take  Issue  with  him  when  he  suggests 
staying  away  from  controversial  issues.  He 
even  goes  a  step  further  and  says  if  you  are 
going  to  Join  the  country  club,  try  to  find 
out  what  the  people  in  the  country  club  are 
talking  about  and  then  sneak  down  town 
and  get  a  book  on  that  subject,  to  acquire 
some  pithy  fact  to  toss  In  at  the  bridge  table. 
If  everyone  at  the  country  club  Is  eating 
chocolate  ice  cream,  don't  order  pistachio.  I 
think  that  this  concept,  this  fear,  has  per- 
meated our  thinking  as  Individuals,  and  that 
we  are  conforming  more  and  more  to  a  mean 
of  what  is  artificially  socially  acceptable.  It 
has  permeated  the  thinking  In  our  corpora- 
tions, who  are  afraid  sometimes  to  do  the 
right  thing  because  someone  might  not  like 
It.  Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid  it  has  per- 
meated Government  in  terms  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

And  often  I  fear  our  course  of  action  is  de- 
termined, at  least  in  part,  not  by  a  soul- 
searching  process  of  trying  to  determine 
what  is  right — but  by  a  desire  to  not  only  be 
liked,  but  liked  like  Willie  Lohman— to  be 
well  liked.  Somehow  or  other  they  have  for- 
gotten that  constructive  debate  can  lead  to 
constructive  solution.  And  our  society  suf- 
fers for  the  lack  of  this  debate. 

Now,  Washington  knew  controversy.  He 
knew  it  as  an  individual  in  practical  pol- 
itics. One  time  he  got  into  an  argument  so 
heated  that  his  opponent  knocked  him  down 
with  a  stick  and  they  almost  fought  a  duel. 
He  knew  controversy  in  his  military  career 
when  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  lost, 
the  critics  were  screaming  for  his  scalp.  He 
knew  it  in  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  wasn't  always  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Here  is  what  one 
of  his  detractors  wrote:  "You  should  retire 
immediately;^  let  no  flatterer  persuade  you 
to  rest  1  hour  longer  at  the  helm  of  state. 
You  are  utterly  Incapable  to  steer  the  polit- 
ical ship  into  the  harbor  of  safety".  But 
Washington  took  it  upon  himself  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  to  carry 
on. 

Second,  there  Is  the  cost  of  public  af- 
fairs— both  to  the  corporation  and  to  the  in- 
dividual. I  would  suggest  to  you — and  I 
think  we  can  document  it — that  public  af- 
fairs costs  are  really  investments.  Business 
has  more,  than  an  altruistic  interest  in  good 
government.     The  cost  of  government  is  its 


biggest  cost;  and  clean,  honest,  decent  gov- 
ernment is  good  for  all  society. 

But  Washington  knew  the  dollar  cost  of 
public  affairs,  as  do  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen that  we  are  here  to  honor.  Most  of 
his  life,  Washington  was  land  poor  and  dol- 
lar shy.  He  even  had  to  borrow  money  to 
travel  to  New  York  City  to  be  Inaugurated. 
But,  as  he  said — "I  was  summoned  by  my 
country."    He  took  It  upon  hlm.self. 

Finally  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we 
are  taking  this  marvelous  system  of  ours  for 
granted  and  we  have  the  rather  childish  no- 
tion that  belief  In  democracy  will  make  It 
work.  You  and  I  know  that  a  democracy 
can  only  work  when  its  talented  citizens 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  make  it  work. 

And  when  we  speak  of  the  dedication  and 
public  service  of  our  forefathers,  we  some- 
times feel  that  it  was  easier  for  tliem  to  make 
these  sacrifices;  that  life  was  not  so  com- 
plicated. I  think  Washington  knew  better. 
There  was  no  Columbine — no  Caroline — no 
Air  Force  1  to  take  him  where  he  had  to  go; 
and  history  tells  us  that  he  spent  177  days 
in  the  saddle,  traveling  to  and  from  Wil- 
liamsburg when  he  .served  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  Yes.  life  may  have  been  simpler; 
but  It  certainly  was  not  easier. 

The  paradox  is  that  the  challenges  we  face 
today  at  home  and  in  the  world  are  greater 
than  the  challenges  of  1789. 

On  the  domestic  and  on  the  International 
scene  today  we  face  survival. 

Domestically,  we  have  the  very  question 
confronting  us  of  whether  or  not  this  democ- 
racy of  ours  can  work.  Few  great  minds  have 
ever  thought  much  of  democracy  as  a  form 
of  government.  They  have  all  said  in  effect— 
"it's  a  great  idea,  but  It  won't  work".  And 
when  De  Tocqueville  visited  this  country,  he 
marveled  at  the  experiment.  He  said,  "It 
looks  great.  But  what's  going  to  happen 
when  people  find  out  they  can  vote  them- 
selves money?" 

I  think  we  have  arrived  at  that  point  today. 

On  the  International  scene  we  not  only 
have  an  enemy,  but  we  have  an  enemy  that 
feels  that  his  system  can't  work  as  long  as 
ours  exists.  And  our  enemy  is  armed  not 
with  bows  and  arrows,  but  with  atomic 
bombs. 

And  so  these  problems  of  survival  call  for 
the  very  best  that  we  have  to  offer  and  I 
think  In  part  that  we  can  face  and  solve 
them  by  emulating  those  characteristics  that 
made  Washington  great. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  quoting  a  defini- 
tion written  by  the  essayist,  Louis  Adamlc. 
I  don't  know  If  he  had  Washington  In  mind 
when  he  wrote  these  words.  I  know  only 
that  I  have  no  one  else  in  mind  when  I  rend 
the  words:  "There  Is  a  certain  blend  of  cour- 
age. Integrity,  character,  and  principle  which 
has  no  satisfactory  dictionary  name  •  •  * 
but  has  been  called  different  things  at  differ- 
ent times  in  different  countries.  Our  Amer- 
ican name  for  it  is  'guts'." 

We  need  guts.  We  need  to  take  it  upon 
ourselves. 


ARMY  TIMES  REPORTS  THAT  PER- 
CENTAGE OP  ELIGIBLES  DRAFTED 
WILL  DECREASE.  WHICH  SHOWS 
THAT  NEED  FOR  GI  BILL  THERE- 
BY INCREASES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
while  thousands  of  our  finest  youns  men 
and  women  are  taken  into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  counti-y,  to  serve  through- 
out the  world  for  from  2  to  4  years,  or 
more,  many  more  thousands  of  our  eli- 
gible young  people  escape  the  call,  and 
continue  on  their  independent  course  of 
education  and  preparation  for  produc- 
tive civilian  employment.  Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  suflBcient 
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financial  backing  to  be  able  to  remain  in 
school  are  not  touched  by  the  draft. 
Those  who  occupy  some  specified  occu- 
"•pational  positions,  or  who  maintain  a 
particular  number  of  dependents,  fre- 
quently escape  the  call  of  the  selective 
service.  As  a  result,  those  who,  regard- 
less of  their  intellectual  capabilities,  do 
not  possess  enough  financial  resources 
to  be  able  to  continue  their  education  in- 
dependently, are  forced  into  the  Armed 
Forces  by  this  Government  and,  thus, 
their  future  prospects  for  strengthen- 
ing their  intellects  and  their  ability  to 
remain  economic  assets  in  their  commu- 
nities are  dealt  a  severe  blow. 

It  is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  recti- 
fying this  injustice  and  abolishing  this 
inequity  that  I  and  40  other  Senators  are 
supporting  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  S.  9. 
Enactment  of  this  worthy  measure  will 
result  in  placing  men  and  women  who 
have  taken  several  years  out  of  their  lives 
in  dedicated  service  to  their  country  up- 
on an  equal  educational  footing  with  the 
more  privileged  who  are  able  to  gain  a 
useful  education  without  the  delay  and 
disruption  caused  by  military  service. 

An  article  published  in  the  Army 
Times  of  May  12,  1965,  clearly  demon- 
strates the  inequities  with  which  many 
of  our  capable  young  men  and  women  of 
draft  age  are  faced  under  the  present 
Selective  Service  System.  The  article 
presents  an  irrefutable  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  prompt  enactment  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  article,  entitled  "Draft 
Study  Has  Problems,"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Draft  Study  Has  Problems — Report  to  L.B.J. 
Delayed 

Washington. — The  Pentagon's  long  study 
of  the  need  for  continuing  the  draft  will  not 
go  to  the  President  before  June.  It  had 
originally  been  scheduled  to  go  to  the  White 
House  In  April  but  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  slowed  the  work  down  and  caused 
(what  has  been  called)  the  slippage. 

In  general,  the  report  is  expected  to  rec- 
ommend against  ending  the  draft  soon,  will 
put  a  price  tag  on  ending  the  draft,  and 
make  recommendations  on  how  career  Im- 
provements will  lead  more  young  men  to 
volunteer. 

The  civilian-military  "mix"  in  the  Gov- 
ernment is  expected  to  be  commented  upon 
in  the  report  and  it  could  lead  to  more  civil- 
ians in  Jobs  now  performed  by  the  military. 

Among  the  toughest  problems  for  the 
probers  have  been  those  connected  with  the 
fairness  of  the  system  In  which  only  55  per- 
cent of  the  men  who  are  draft-eligible  will 
serve. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  more  people 
to  pick  from  as  the  population  grows  and  we 
need  fewer  people  than  when  the  system 
was  set  up  in  1948. 

By  the  Korean  war  we  were  expanding  our 
strength  to  3.7  million  and  now  we  are  at  a 
million  less  than  that.  The  number  of  men 
available  to  service  (those  reaching  18  years 
of  age)  is  growing  from  1  to  1.5  million  a 
year. 

By  the  mid-1970's.  luider  the  present  sys- 
tem, only  3  out  of  10  men  who  reach  26  will 
see  some  form  of  military  service.  Now  it 
te  1  out  of  2  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  it 
will  be  4  out  of  10. 

So  continuing  the  present  draft  system  will 
mean  that — by  the  mld-1970's — 2  out  of  3 
draft  eligtbles  will  never  see  service. 


That  is  why  the  study  is  aimed  at  finding 
ways  to  get  more  volunteers.  The  pay  struc- 
ture is  a  chief  area  of  study. 

In  peacetime,  the  panel  has  decided,  mili- 
tary pay  should  be  competitive  with  pay  in 
civilian  pursuits.  The  price  tag  for  an  all 
volunteer  force  has  been  reported  to  be  $6 
billion  more  than  present  pay  expenditures — 
and  that  is  probably  one  reason  there  will  be 
no  recommendation  for  a  quick  end  to  selec- 
tive service. 


INCREASED  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  NA- 
TIONS OF  THIS  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, I  have  been  advised  of  the  view  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  San  Antonio 
Downtown  Association  that  nations  in 
our  hemisphere  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  trade  with  the  United  States, 
rather  than  just  to  receive  aid  from  us. 
In  order  that  other  Senators  may  be  ad- 
vised of  this  view,  with  which  I  am  in 
full  agreement,  I  ask  that  a  letter  from 
the  association  president,  James  M.  Kal- 
lison,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Downtown  Association, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  5. 1965. 
Hon.  John  Tower, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  Downtown  Association  appreciates  the 
merits  of  the  President's  "See  America  First" 
campaign  as  a  means  of  reducing  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  abroad. 

However,  we  must  remember  that  trade, 
especially  with  our  neighbors  Canada  and 
Mexico,  is  a  two-way  street.  Should  we  re- 
strict imports  from  these  countries,  we 
could  certainly  expect  them  to  retali- 
ate. 

Given  a  choice,  we  feel  that  the  economi- 
cally emerging  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
would  prefer  the  opportunities  of  trade  with, 
rather  than  aid  from,  the  United  States, 
We  therefore  believe  that  the  restrictions  on 
imports  should  not  apply  to  Canada  and 
Mexico,  or  to  any  member  of  the  OAS. 
Sincerely, 

James  M.  Kallison, 

President. 


PROPOSED  DECREASE  OF  DUTY- 
FREE GOODS  PERMITTED  RE- 
TURNING TOURISTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  front 
page  of  the  Laredo  Times,  of  my  State, 
recently  included  a  most  well -written 
and  thoughtful  editorial  concerning  the 
reaction  of  our  neighboring  nations  to 
the  administration's  proposal  to  cut  in 
half  the  duty-free  goods  permitted  re- 
turning tourists. 

I  shall  quote  just  one  powerful  para- 
graph: 

Legislation  that  is  abrasive  to  our  neigh- 
borly relations,  and  a  law  that  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  commerce  of  both  the  United 
States  and  her  neighbors,  will  be  a  short- 
sighted and  senseless  measure.  And,  in  re- 
spect to  our  two  bordering  nations,  it  would 
accomplish  the  opposite  of  the  law's  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  other  Senators  this  editorial, 
published  on  April  23,  1965,  and  there- 
fore ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Restriction  No  Good  for  United  States, 
Neighbors 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  write  legisla- 
tion to  stem  the  outflow  of  U.S.  gold  reserves. 
One  provision  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion is  to  limit  the  returning  tourist  to  $50 
in  duty-free  goods.  This  would  cut  in  half 
the  $100  of  such  duty-free  items  permitted 
now. 

The  principle  is  a  good  one,  and  its  motives 
noble.  However,  like  all  good  rules,  there 
should  be  exceptions.  That  exception  must 
be  to  exclude  the  bordering  countries  of  otir 
hemisphere,  Mexico  and  Canada,  from  such 
restrictions. 

Mexico  and  Canada  naturally  benefit  vastly 
from  U.S.  tourists,  and  to  cut  in  half  the 
allowable  of  these  visitors'  purchases  would 
crimp  this  economic  support.  Such  restric- 
tions invite  counterrestrictlons,  and  no  one 
who  really  understands  the  growing  com- 
merce and  flow  of  goods  back  and  forth  across 
the  borders  wants  more  restrictions. 

The  boundaries,  in  a  sense,  are  geographic 
as  viewed  commercially.  A  sea  of  commerce 
and  a  tide  of  totirism  flow  both  directions. 
This  is  a  good  arrangement  for  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  still  sells  more  to  Mexico  and  Canada 
than  it  buys  from  these  countries  and  the 
volume  of  gold  outflow  that  would  be  stopped 
by  further  restricting  purchases  by  tourists 
would  be  a  mere  piper's  pittance  compared 
to  the  total  trade.  It  is  that  total  commerce 
which  we  all  want  to  nurture,  not  discourage; 
for  it's  just  as  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
as  to  her  neighbors,  if  not  more  so. 

Another  aspect,  a  little  less  crass  in  the 
dollar  sense  perhaps,  but  probably  more  im- 
portant, is  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  her  immediate  neighbors.  Never  in  his- 
tory has  the  feeling  of  good  will  and  mutual 
respect  been  so  high  along  our  southern 
border.  As  an  example,  a  few  months  ago. 
Gov.  John  Connally  was  received  with  wild 
enthusiasm  in  northern  Mexico's  capitals  In 
an  unprecedented  display  of  acceptance  and 
warm  friendship  for  a  Texas  leader.  And  just 
this  month.  Gov.  Praxedis  Balboa,  of  Ta- 
maulipas,  returning  that  visit,  received  the 
most  enthusiastic  welcome  ever  accorded  a 
foreign  dignitary  visiting  Texas. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  resolved  major  problems,  in- 
cluding the  thorny  Chamizal  issue  and  the 
Colorado  River  salinity  question,  to  the  mu- 
tual satisfaction  of  both  countries.  And 
problems  are  being  solved  every  day  along 
this  border  by  those  who  live  here.  The 
United  States  and  her  neighbors,  both  north 
and  south,  are  setting  an  example  of  how 
to  get  along  In  a  turbulent  world  with  a  min- 
imum of  friction  and  a  maximum  of  under- 
standing and  friendliness. 

This  lesson  is  not  lost  on  the  world. 

We  are  sure  that  President  Johnson,  when 
these  facts  are  called  to  his  attention,  will 
agree  that  improving  the  growing  commerce 
and  nurturing  the  blossoming  goodwill  of 
neighbors  makes  sense.  We  are  just  as  sure 
that  the  congressional  committee  drafting 
the  legislation,  given  the  full  facts,  will  also 
understand  and  exclude  our  neighbors  from 
the  restrictions. 

Legislation  that  is  abrasive  to  our  neigh- 
borly relations,  and  a  law  that  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  commerce  of  both  the  United 
States  and  her  neighbors  will  be  a  short- 
sighted and  senseless  measure.  And.  i^  re- 
spect to  our  two  bordering  nations,  it  would 
accomplish  the  opposite  of  the  law's 
intention. 

To  include  Mexico  and  Canada  in  such 
suggested  restrictions  would  be  the  applica- 
tion of  a  right  idea  to  the  wTong  places,  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  at  the  wTong  time. 
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ISRAEL'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  May 
6,  1965.  marked  the  17th  anniversary 
of  Israels  independence.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  followed  the  development  of 
this  young  state,  the  changes  in  but  a 
few  years  are  remarkable. 

The  growth  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, progressive  programs  for  education 
and  housing,  large  increases  in  popula- 
tion, in  rural  and  urban  settlement — in- 
deed, the  noteworthy  advances  on  a  hun- 
dred different  fronts — are  almost  unbe- 
lievable. 

They  are  an  inspiration.  That  they 
have  taken  place  within  the  framework 
of  democratic  institutions  is  a  great  trib- 
ute to  the  ways  of  freedom — a  great  trib- 
ute to  the  patience  and  perseverance  and 
spirit  of  brave  and  determined  people. 


ADMINISTRATION  OPPOSES  S.  218 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  President  Johnson's  consumer 
adviser.  Esther  Peterson,  spoke  out 
strongly  against  a  bill.  S.  218.  which 
would  sharply  curtail  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  authority  to  regulate 
wholesale  electric  rates  and  police  the 
utility  industry. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
NusoN,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Mr.  Peterson  said: 

What  you  are  dealing  with  as  you  consider 
S.  218  IS  the  question  of  effective  regxilation 
versus  no  regulation. 

Mrs.  Peterson  oppMjsed  enactment  of 
S.  218  and  has  stated  that  her  stand 
represents  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration regarding  this  bill.    She  said: 

As  I  see  it.  effective  regulation  must  begin 
with  an  active  FPC  regulating  the  Nation's 
largest  utility,  as  a  necessary  foundation  on 
which  States  can  build  local  retail  regula- 
tion. The  consumer  will  only  receive  his 
share  of  the  benefits — in  terms  of  the  lowest 
possible  electric  bills — If  both  the  FPC  and 
the  States  vigorously  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities. This  was  the  concept  intended  by 
Congress  in  1935  when  it  enacted  the  Federal 
Power  Ac:  Nothing  has  transpired  to  change 
that  original  concept. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  May  12 
and  13.  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  S.  218.  In  con- 
nection with  these  hearings  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  the  text 
of  Mrs.  Petersons  letter  spelling  out  the 
administration's  position  on  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

M.AY  10,  1965. 
Hon   Warren  G    Macnuson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  S.  218.  a  bill  "to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act.  as  amended, 
in  respect  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,"  is  of  vital  concern  to 
consumers. 

Recently.  I  appeared  before  your  commit- 
tee to  express  consumer  concern  with  obvi- 
ous everyday  abuses  in  the  marketplace 
brought  about  by  certain  packaging  prac- 
tices. Today.  I  wish  to  express  the  consumer 
Interest  regarding  a  far  less  obvious,  but 
equally  important  problem,  that  of  effective 
regulation  of  electric  public  utilities. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  voice  of 
consumers  be  heard  on  this  vital  issue.    The 


right  of  the  consumer  to  be  heard — as  stated 
by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  was  de- 
fined as  the  right  "to  be  assured  that  con- 
sumer Interests  will  receive  full  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  in  the  formulation  of 
Government  policy."  Too  much  Is  at  stake 
here  for  the  consumer  voice  to  remain  silent. 
It  is  not  possible  to  overstate  how  vital 
electricity  is  to  our  Nation  and  to  all  Its 
businesses  and  its  people.  It  ranks  with 
food  and  water  as  an  essential  of  modern 
life.  And  its  cost  is  part  of  the  cost  of  all 
products  and  services. 

I  am  Informed  that  constimers — both 
businesses  and  Individuals — now  spend 
about  $14  billion  a  year  for  electricity.  Every 
reduction  in  the  unit  cost  of  electricity  means 
lower  light  bills  for  consumers.  A  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  reduction  In  the  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour  sounds  small.  But  such  a  reduction 
would  save  consumers  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 
The  recently  completed  National  Power 
Survey  estimated  that  consumers  could  save 
$11  billion  a  year — each  year — by  1980.  As 
I  understand  It.  the  basic  contention  under- 
lying this  estimate  is  that  the  costs  of  gen- 
erating and  transmitting  electricity  can  be 
reduced  bj»  greater  Interstate  and  regional 
and  national  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
various  electric  systems. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  assure 
American  consumers  their  Just  share  of  the 
benefits  of  the  technological  developments 
that  are  ahead  is  to  assure  effective  regula- 
tion. 

I  know  you  have  heard  the  argument 
stated  that  the  real  purpose  of  S.  218  is  to 
preserve  States  rights — to  return  to  the 
States  regulation  of  matters  which  are  pri- 
marily of  local  concern. 

We  on  the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  strongly  believe  that  the 
States  need  to  do  a  far  better  Job  of  consumer 
protection  in  areas  that  are  primarily  of  local 
concern.  There  Is  no  question  whatsover 
that  consumers  benefit  greatly  by  vigorous 
State  action  where  State  action  is  called  for. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Issue  at  hand  we 
are  dealing  with  matters  of  national  In- 
terest— with  matters  that  transcend  State 
boundaries.  I  speak  not  as  an  expert  in  the 
power  field.  But  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  Chairman  Swldler  is  correct  when  he 
states  that  "wholesale  rate  regulation  in 
interstate  commerce  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  It  has  never  been  carried  on  effec- 
tively by  the  States  because  It  Involves  utility 
operations  and  national  policies  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  State.  That 
is  the  reason  the  Federal  Power  Act  was 
passed   in   the  first  place." 

With  all  due  respect.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submit  that  you  are  not  dealing  with  an 
Issue  of  Infringement  on  States  rights.  What 
you  are  dealing  with  as  you  consider  S.  218 
is  the  question  of  effective  regulation  versus 
no  regulation. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  FPC  regvilatlon  in  this  area.  Since 
1962,  when  it  became  active  In  this  area,  the 
FPC  has  ordered  over  $10  million  In  whole- 
sale rate  reductions.  In  my  position.  I  must 
ask  the  question,  has  this  been  good  for  con- 
sumers? Unquestionably  it  has  been  good 
for  them. 

As  I  see  it.  effective  regulation  must  begin 
with  an  active  FPC  regulating  the  Nation's 
largest  utility,  as  a  necessary  foundation  on 
which  States  can  then  build  local  retail 
regulation.  The  consumer  will  only  receive 
his  full  share  of  the  benefits — In  terms  of 
the  lowest  possible  electric  bills — If  both  the 
FPC  and  the  States  vigorously  fulfill  their 
responsibilities.  That  was  the  concept  in- 
tended by  Congress  in  1935  when  it  enacted 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  Nothing  has  trans- 
pired to  change  that  original  concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  of  consumers  to 
know  and  be  Informed  about  utility  costs 
and  practices  through  uniform  regulation  by 
FPC  is  vital,  considering  the  amount  of 
money  at  stake. 


But  the  consumer's  stake  is  much  more 
than  the  size  of  his  monthly  bill.  If  a  con- 
sumer does  not  like  the  price  or  the  service 
at  a  local  department  store,  he  can  usually 
shop  elsewhere — he  usually  has  a  choice. 
But  with  rare  exceptions,  the  Nation's 
utility  consumers  have  no  choice.  They 
are  served  by  monopolies.  The  cost  of 
duplicating  utility  service  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, as  well  as  unwise.  But  it  takes 
constant  vigilance  to  make  sure  that  these 
monopolies  are  effectively  regulated  In  order 
to  protect  the  public  Interest.  Thus,  at  stake 
for  consumers  Is  the  whole  concept  of  good 
government.  Creating  a  regulation  gap  is 
not  a  step  forward — It  would  indeed  be  a 
step  backward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  we  strong- 
ly oppose  enactment  of  S.  218. 

Sincerely, 

Esther  Peterson. 
Special   Assistant   to   the   President   for 

Consumer  Affairs. 


CIGARETTE  TARS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
every  day  in  laboratories  all  over  the 
country,  research  is  continuing  to  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  cause  of  the  second 
greatest  killer  of  man — cancer. 

The  scientific  evidence  continues  to 
move  toward  even  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  relationship  between  cig- 
arette smoking  and  this  dread  disease. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  what  there  is 
a  story  in  the  papers — but  never  on  tele- 
vision— reporting  an  interesting  and 
wonderful  development. 
'  The  New  York  Times  today  carried  a 
story  from  San  Francisco  showing  the 
effect  of  cigarette  tars  on  mucous  mem- 
branes and  cilia  cells.  This  will  add  to 
the  mass  of  evidence  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  received  on  this 
subject  and  which  has  led  to  the  cig- 
arette labeling  bill  which  will  be  reported 
soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bronchial  III  Laid  to  Cigarette  Tars 

San  Francisco  (Science  Service). — If  one 
stops  smoking  cigarettes  early  enough, 
chances  seem  good  that  tissue  abnormali- 
ties regularly  found  In  smokers  and  thought 
to  be  precancerous,  will  clear  up. 

In  a  report  to  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Dale  L.  Tipton  and  Dr.  T.  Timothy 
Crocker  of  the  University  of  California  School 
of  Medicine,  said  they  applied  cigarette  tars 
to  the  bronchi  of  animals.  "In  a  startllngly 
short  time — 3  days  following  tar  applica- 
tion— drastic  changes  occurred  In  the  bron- 
chial lining,"  they  reported. 

They  found  that  the  cells  that  manufac- 
ture mucus,  which  lubricates  the  tubes  and 
engulfs  foreign  particles,  began  to  disappear. 
So  did  the  cilia  cells,  which  clean  the  tract. 

In  their  place  abnormal  cells  developed. 
The  most  common  Is  called  squamous  meta- 
plasia, described  as  a  "disorganized  growth 
of  the  top  layer  of  the  bronchial  lining." 
The  researchers  regarded  the  changes — ex- 
tremely common  in  smokers  and  relatively 
infrequent  among  nonsmokers — as  among 
the  first  In  the  development  of  lung  cancer. 

With  no  further  exposure  to  cigarette  tars 
the  different  types  of  abnormal  cells  slowly 
began  to  disappear.  Squamous  metaplasia 
disappeared  first.  Healthy  mucus-producing 
and  ciliated  cells  again  appeared.  In  18 
weeks,  all  tissues  were  normal. 
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The  researchers  concluded  that  the  cells 
most  sensitive  to  tars  were  not  the  mature 
cells  that  line  the  surface  of  the  bronchial 
passages  but  rather  the  basal  cells.  Grad- 
ually, basal  cells  become  mature  surface  cells 
as  older  surface  cells  die. 


WORKING  FOR  THE  OLD 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  of  Connecticut  has  always  been 
foremost  among  the  States  in  working 
for  the  well-being  of  its  citizens.  Con- 
necticut was  among  the  first  States  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  problems  of  its 
senior  citizens.  When  I  was  Governor, 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  set  up 
the  Commission  on  Services  for  Elderly 
Persons  and  authorized  the  first  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  special  housing  projects 
for  them. 

From  that  beginning,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  today  3.700  rental  homes  in 
nearly  30  municipalities  completed  or 
planned  especially  for  older  persons.  We 
have  done  much  but  we  must  do  more. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial.  "Working  for  the 
Old."  from  the  Hartford  Times.  May  8, 
1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Working  for  the  Old 
By  endorsing  the  objectives  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens Month,  both  President  Johnson  and 
Governor  Dempsey  are  making  commendable 
efforts  to  focus  attention  on  the  growing 
problems  associated  with  the  old. 

For  several  years  May  has  been  designated 
as  a  special  period  to  launch  or  strengthen 
programs  designed  to  enlist  older  people's 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  their  com- 
munities. 

Governor  Dempsey  urges  the  people  of  this 
State  to  intensify  their  determination  "to 
develop  meaningful  assistance  for  older 
Americans  by  supporting  community  pro- 
grams." 

Connecticut  was  among  the  first  States 
to  make  plans  to  care  for  the  growing  num- 
ber of  older  persons.  The  1957  general  as- 
sembly set  up  the  commission  on  services 
for  elderly  persons  and  the  1959  legislature 
authorized  the  first  allocation  of  funds  for 
special  housing  projects  for  them. 

Today  there  are  some  3,700  rental  homes 
in  nearly  30  municipalities  completed  or 
planned  especially  for  older  persons. 

Since  there  are  estimated  to  be  more  than 
250,000  persons  In  the  State  over  65  years  old, 
it  is  plain  that  In  housing  alone,  we  have 
only  scratched  the  surface. 

With  elderly  persons  Increasing  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  population  as  a  whole.  In 
15  years  the  old  will  constitute  about  10  per- 
cent of  our  population. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  caring  for  the 
aged  taken  on  the  magnitude  it  has  assumed 
today.  Now  that  the  concept  is  firmly  es- 
tablished It  must  be  supported. 


throne.     The   Rumanian   dynasty   was 
founded. 

May  10,  1877,  marked  the  date  on 
which  the  Principality  of  Rumania  sev- 
ered the  old  and  outdated  bonds  that 
linked  her  with  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  independence  was  won  on  the  bat- 
tlefields near  the  Danube  by  the  young 
Rumanian  Army. 

May  10,  1881,  marked  the  date  on 
which  the  Rumanian  people  raised  their 
country  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom. 
Charles  I  was  crowned  King  of  Rumania 
by  the  will  of  his  people.  A  prosperous 
era,  which  lasted  over  six  decades,  then 
began. 

OflBicial  celebrations  of  this  national 
holiday  are  no  longer  permitted  in  Ru- 
mania. Yet,  the  Communist  rule  that 
now  oppresses  the  nation  has  not  been 
able  to  sever  the  people's  attachment  to 
the  traditional  celebration. 

As  Rumanians  in  their  homeland 
await  with  faith  and  hope  the  time  when 
freedom  will  be  restored  to  them,  we  in 
America  pay  honor  to  their  courage. 


RUMANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  May 
10  was  the  national  holiday  of  the  Ru- 
manian people.  Each  year  three  great 
events  of  Rumanian  history  are  cele- 
brated on  that  date. 

May  10.  1866,  marked  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  nation's  long  struggle 
to  acquire  the  right  of  electing  as  its 
sovereign  a  member  of  a  Western  royal 
family.  This  meant  the  end  of  strife  and 
rivalries  among  native  candidates  to  the 


THE  BLEIBURG  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  tragic  blunders  committed  by 
the  Western  Allies  toward  the  end  of 
World  War  II  is  one  that  is  too  often  for- 
gotten    or     overlooked     today.       That 
blunder  is  the  unstinting  aid  given  by 
Western  forces  to  the  Communist  guer- 
rilla bands  of  Tito.    At  the  time,  there 
was  every  indication  that  Tito  was  not 
only  fighting  against  the  Nazis  but  also 
conducting  a  ruthless  campaign  against 
all  the  anti-Communists  within  the  bor- 
ders of  prewar  Yugoslavia.    It  was  al- 
ready  evident   that   political   and   civil 
liberties  and  minority  rights  would  be 
trampled  upon  in  a  Communist-domi- 
nated  Yugoslavia.    Nevertheless,    those 
brave  freedom  fighters  who  were  seeking 
to  hold  back  the  Communist  tide  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  to  protect  the  right  of  distinct 
nationalities   to   self-determination   re- 
ceived    scant     sympathy    from    Allied 
authorities.    In  May  1945,  British  mili- 
tary authorities  in  Austria  extradited  to 
Tito's    bands   thousands   of    anti-Com- 
munist Slovenes   and  Croats  who  had 
surrendered  to  the  British  in  the  hope  of 
receiving  protection  and  support.    These 
patriots  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by 
Tito's  forces. 

The  mass  extermination  of  Croats  who 
were  surrendered  to  Tito  by  British  au- 
thorities in  May  1945  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Bleiburg  tragedy.  Croats 
who  have  scattered  throughout  the  world 
in  order  to  escape  terrorism  in  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  set  aside  a  day  in  mid- 
May  to  mourn  their  countrymen  w'ho 
were  the  victims  of  Allied  blindness.  I 
am  convinced  that  continuing  investiga- 
tion of  the  Bleiburg  tragedy  is  necessary 
in  order  to  help  lift  the  veil  of  illusions 
surrounding  the  Communist  dictatorship 
in  Yugoslavia.  I  wish  to  salute  those  who 
are  engaged  on  this  task,  and  to  extend 
to  them  my  heartfelt  sympathy  on  a  sad 
occasion.      

U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  reports 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Interna- 


tional Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on  the 
continuing  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States,  together 
with  other  information  on  that  subject, 
were  published  last  week.  This  is  a 
problem  of  continuing  interest,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  meas- 
ures, recently  adopted,  to  bring  the 
deficits  down  to  a  level  with  which  we  can 
live,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
longer  run  significance  of  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  to  the  broad  problem 
of  international  liquidity. 

In  a  speech  before  the  business  council 
on  May  8,  1965,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  reported  progress  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary's  address,  in  which  he  also  dis- 
cussed other  matters  of  interest,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Henky  H.  Fowler,  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  Treasury,  to  the  Business 
Council,  at  the  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va..  May  8,   1965 

Many  times,  and  in  several  capacities,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  Journeying  to  this 
pleasant  place  to  discuss  with  this  distin- 
guished group  some  of  the  critical  economic 
events  and  issues  of  the  day. 

If  today,  therefore,  I  Join  you  in  a  new  role, 
it  is  not  as  a  stranger.  And  you  are  well 
aware  that  the  principles  and  policies  for 
which  I  stand  are.  in  all  essentials,  those  for 
which  the  Treasury  has  stood  over  the  past  4 
years  and  more. 

Like  Douglas  Dillon  before  me.  I  share 
President  Johnson's  conviction  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  economic  policy  Is  to  fash- 
ion a  framework,  to  create  a  climate,  in 
which  private  economic  effort  can  flourish 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans.  I  share  the 
President's  conviction  that  the  achievement 
of  our  national  economic  goals  depends  very 
largely  upon  our  success  in  bringing  public 
policies  and  private  effort  together  in  Joint 
pursuit  of  those  goals. 

These  are  the  convictions  upon  which  our 
economic  policies  for  the  past  4  years  have 
been  based — and  upon  which  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  based. 

There  could  be  no  better  proof  than  the 
prosperity  we  enjoy  today  of  the  abundant 
benefits  that  can  flow  from  public  policies 
designed  to  encourage  private  effort.  There 
could  be  no  better  proof  of  the  remarkable 
feats  that  American  Government  and  Amer- 
ican business  can  accomplish  when  they  work 
as  allies  rather  than  as  antagonists — when 
they  seek,  not  cause  for  senseless  conflict,  but 
common  cause  in  the  national  Interest. 

No  man  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  has 
worked  harder  or  longer  or  more  effectively 
to  bring  Government  and  business  together 
in  a  growing  partnership  for  progress  than 
the  man  who  now  occupies  the  White  House. 
He  knows — and  he  has  demonstrated  his  be- 
lief—that  in  that  partnership  lies  the  path  to 
continued  economic  advance  and  a  better 
America  for  all  oiu-  citizens. 

I  Intend  to  follow  the  President's  example 
with  every  resource  at  my  command.  For 
there  is  no  major  area  of  Treasury  concern 
that  is  not  also  of  deep  concern  to  you. 
or  In  which  you  are  not  deeply  involved. 

I  have  been  most  happy  to  learn  that  it 
is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Business  Coim- 

cii as  it  is  my  desire — to  reconstitute  its 

Uaison  Committee,  as  a  regular  channel  of 
communication  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Council.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  with 
this  Committee  in  the  very  near  future  to 
set  up  a  schedule  and  an  agenda,  and  thus 
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maintain  a  really  practical  and  effective 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  views  on  mat- 
ters of  vital  concern  to  you,  to  the  Treasury 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Let  me  briefly  review  with  you  n  few  of 
those  areas  of  joint  concern : 

First,  there  is  no  task  before  us  More  im- 
portant than  sustaining  the  economic  ad- 
vance which  Is  now  in  its  51st  month — a  ripe 
age,  indeed,  as  expansions  go.  In  fact,  this 
month  of  May  marks  an  event  which  has  re- 
ceived only  rather  perfunctory  notice,  but 
which  will  always  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
annals  of  American  economic  history — for 
this  month  our  economic  expansion  has  be- 
come the  longest  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
Nation,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  ex- 
pansion that  included  World  War  II.  Would 
It  not  be  fitting  to  mark  this  recordbreaking 
achievement  by  a  national  celebration?  All 
the  American  people — business.  labor,  con- 
sumer, and  government  could  share  In  this 
event — because  all  have  worked  together  to 
make  it  possible. 

Yet  for  all  its  longevity,  this  expansion 
shows  no  signs  of  flagging.  On  the  coiitrary. 
it  continues  to  forge  ahead  on  all  fronts. 

Our  gross  national  product  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  rose  by  $14',  billion  over 
the  last  quarter  of  1964 — a  gain"  exceeded  on 
only  three  previous  occasions.  The  largest 
part  of  that  gain  was  the  $11 'i  billion  rise 
In  consumer  spending.  And  recent  surveys 
of  consumer  attitudes  show  consumer  con- 
fidence in  the  Nation's  economic  outlook  at 
extremely  high  levels. 

But  consumer  demand  must  be  conjoined 
to  investment  demand,  or  capital  expendi- 
tures, for  a  healthy  growing  competitive 
economy,  and  investment  demand  requires 
strong  incentives.  Those  incentives  have 
rarely  been  stronger  in  recent  years  than 
they  are  today.  For  example,  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1960  the  after-tax  profit  per  dollar 
of  sales  of  U.S.  manufactiulng  concerns  was 
4  percent.  By  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year  it  had  grown  to  5.4  percent — a  rise  of 
one-third. 

And.  as  President  Johnson  reported  earlier 
this  week,  corporate  after-tax  profits  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  totaled  $36  billion 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate — $4 
billion  above  the  rate  in  the  last  quarter, 
and  more  than  $4'ij  billion  above  the  rate  in 
the  first  quarter,  of  last  year. 

And  business  confidence  in  our  outlook 
continues  to  run  high.  As  you  know,  the 
recent  McGraw-Hill  survey  of  capital  spend- 
ing plans  show,  for  1965,  a  15-percent  in- 
crease over  last  year's  levels — higher  than  the 
sizable  14  percent  last  year.  In  manufac- 
turing alone,  the  planned  increase  is  21 
percent — in  contrast  to  18  percent  last  year. 
The  $51.7  billion  planned  for  this  year  is  al- 
most double  the  level  of  a  decade  ago.  And 
the  $16  billion  growth  in  capital  expendi- 
tures for  the  5  years  1961-65  exceeds  the 
rise  for  the  entire  decade  of  the  fifties.  And, 
most  encouraging,  the  same  recent  survey  re- 
veals the  intention  of  businesses  to  maintain 
large  capital  spending  programs  well  beyond 
the  current  year. 

This  acceleration  of  capital  expenditure 
Is  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  factor  In 
our  national  economic  outlook.  For  It 
means  more  rapid  Improvement  in  our  com- 
petitive quality — it  means  new  Jobs  and  new 
products — and  it  signals  the  success  of  a 
happy  combination  of  creative  public  poli- 
cies and  private  business  effort.  It  is  indeed 
Impressive  testimony  to  business  confidence 
in  our  national  leadership  and  to  the  Imag- 
ination, initiative  and  drive  of  American 
business  as  encouraged  by  such  measures  as 
the  depreciation  reform  and  investment 
credit  of  1962  and  the  tax  reduction  of  1964. 
Slowly  but  steadily,  our  expanding  econ- 
omy is  moving  us  closer  to  our  interim  goal 
of  4  percent  unemployment.  We  have  cut 
the  overall  unemployment  rate  from  an  aver- 
age 6.8  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1961 


to  an  average  4.8  percent  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year — and  over  the  same  period 
the  important  rate  for  married  men  has 
fallen  from  an  average  4.8  percent  to  an 
average  2.6  percent. 

Thus,  our  economy  is  moving  strongly  and 
surely  ahead.  And  to  insure  that  it  con- 
tinues to  do  so  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
year,  we  have  scheduled  to  take  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  July  a  prudent  amount  of 
excise  tax  reduction — prudent  because  It 
provides  an  adequate  but  not  excessive 
stimulus  to  the  private  sector — prudent  be- 
cause it  furnishes  added  incentives  for  price 
reductions  at  a  time  when  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  maintain 
our  excellent  record  of  wage-price  stability — 
and  prudent  because  it  would  achieve  these 
ends  without  seriously  slowing  down  our 
drive  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

This  is  a  second  and  vital  area  of  joint  con- 
cern between  the  Treasury  and  the  busi- 
ness community — the  conduct  of  our  nation- 
al fiscal  affairs.  When  we  urged  the  tax  cut 
in  1963  and  1964,  we  said  that,  by  helping 
create  more  jobs  and  rising  incomes  and 
profits,  it  would  mean  rising  Federal  reve- 
nues— even  at  lower  tax  rates.  We  said  that 
growing  revenues  in  a  growing  economy,  to- 
gether with  a  rigorous  program  of  expendi- 
ture control,  -were  the  only  sure  path  to  a 
balanced  budget.  Last  week  President  John- 
son reported  to  the  Nation  that,  as  a  result 
of  rising  Federal  revenues  and  reductions  In 
Federal  expenditures,  we  expect  the  actual 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1965  to  be  at  least 
$1  billion  below  the  $6.3  billion  estimated  In 
January. 

Thus,  President  Johnson's  programs  for 
economic  growth  and  expenditure  control 
continue  to  tuphold  the  pattern  of  diminish- 
ing deficits  established  with  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1964 — u:hen  the  deficit  dropped  from  an 
estimated  $11.9  billion  in  January  1963.  to  an 
estimated  $10  billion  in  January  1964.  to  an 
actual  $8.2  l^llMon.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  tell  you  how  difficult  It  is  to  sustain  that 
pattern  in  the  face  of  foreign  crises  that  can- 
not be  foreseen  but  continually  appear.  Nor 
is  there  any  need  for  me  to  assure  you — for 
President  Johnson's  record  of  expenditure 
control  leaves  no  room  for  doubt — that  de- 
spite these  crises  this  administration  will 
continue  to  save  everywhere  we  can  in  order 
to  spend  where  we  must.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  exercise  restraint  In  the  upcoming  excise 
reductions — furnishing  the  economic  stimu- 
lus we  need  without  seriously  Impeding  our 
progress    toward    balance    In    our    budget. 

Our  third  area  of  Joint  concern  Is  national 
credit  policy.  There  are,  as  you  know,  those 
who  have  urged — either  to  forestall  what  they 
fear  is  impending  inflation  at  home,  or  to  aid 
our  balance  of  payments — that  we  slam  hard 
the  brakes  on  credit  expansion.  Surely,  we 
must  vigilantly  guard  against  Inflation — but 
just  as  surely  we  must  do  so  without  harm- 
ing our  expansion.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  continue  to  be  successful  in  both 
endeavors — preventing  inflation  and  sustain- 
ing our  expansion — if  we  continue,  at  the 
Government  level,  to  follow  flexible  mone- 
tary policies  and,  at  the  private  level,  to  avoid 
inflationary  wage  settlements  or  price  rises. 
Nor  is  It  feasible  for  us  to  curtail  credit 
drastically  in  order  to  aid  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Vigorous  domestic  growth  remains 
essential  to  any  fundamental  solution  to 
our  balance  of  pasrments  problems.  Any  gain 
that  a  sharp  boost  in  interest  rates  might 
bring  to  our  balance  of  payments  would 
hardly  be  a  price  worth  paying  for  the  do- 
mestic economic  havoc  it  would  wreak — 
havoc  that  would  ultimately  place  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  in  jeopardy  once 
more. 

Certainly,  as  time  passes  and  situations 
alter,  we  must  make  adjustments  in  our 
credit  policies  to  meet  given  needs  at  given 
times.  Always,  those  policies  and  those  ad- 
justments must  be  based  on  a  hard  and  care- 


ful analysis  of  realities  and  evaluation  of 
priorities— not  on  the  basis  of  some  auto- 
matic allegiance  to  tight  money  or  easy 
money.  And  both  the  realiUes  and  priorities 
before  us  today  call  for  continued  flexibility 
In  credit  poUcy  capable  of  supporting  our 
home  economy  without  harming  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  fourth,  and  final,  major  area  of  joint 
concern  is  our  balance  of  payments— and 
more  broadly,  the  continued  viability  of  our 
international  monetary  system. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  de- 
velopments in  our  intensified  program  to 
bring  our  international  deficit  to  a  swift  and 
sure  end.  We  are  moving  ahead  In  all  as- 
pects of  that  program.  As  President  John- 
son reported  last  week  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram among  the  business  and  banking  com- 
munities is  off  to  a  good  start.  Overall,  pre- 
liminary Indications  are  that— following 
substantial  deficits  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary—our overall  balance  of  payments  was  in 
surplus  In  March  and  probably  also  In  April. 
I  am  disturbed,  however,  by  the  undue 
note  of  elation  over  these  results  that  I 
detect  in  some  quarters.  By  all  means,  let 
these  results  spur  us  on  to  greater  effort— 
but  let  them  not  delude  us  into  premature 
visions  of  victory.  Let  there  be  no  mistake: 
these  figures  are  no  more  than  preliminary 
indications  of  a  brief  respite  from  the  intense 
pressures  created  by  a  prolonged  period- 
some  7  successive  years — of  serious  deficits  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

I  want  to  emphasize  with  all  the  vigor  I 
can  muster  the  danger  of  early  or  excessive 
optimism.  For  example,  the  projected  gain 
of  $1.2  billion  in  the  Industrial  side  of  the 
voluntary  program  concerns  only  certain 
specified  transactions  on  which  business 
firms  were  asked  to  report — mainly  exports, 
and  capital  movements,  and  Investment 
earnings  transactions  with  Industrialized 
countries.  It  does  not  take  Into  account 
what  developments  may  occur  in  other  parts 
of  our  balance  of  payments,  such  as  imports 
and  tourist  expenditures  or  even  military 
expenditures  during  1965.  The  $1.2  billion, 
therefore,  cannot  validly  be  deducted  from 
last  year's  regular  transactions  deficit  of  $3.1 
billion  as  a  means  of  projecting  this  year's 
deficit. 

We  must  avoid  any  overoptimism  because 
of  favorable  developments  in  any  particular 
segment  of  our  balance  of  payments.  Early 
optimism  could  lead  to  premature  relaxation. 
For  overall  assessment  of  our  situation  we 
must  rely  on  the  regular  quarterly  reports 
which  refiect  all  factors  and  actual  trans- 
actions rather  than  expectations. 

The  significant  fact  is  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  entire  Nation  Is  involved  In  a 
massive,  concerted  effort  to  reduce  our  dollar 
outlays  abroad  wherever  we  can.  while  trying 
to  increase  the  Inflow  from  abroad — by  boost- 
ing our  exports  and  attracting  greater  foreign 
Investment.  That  effort  Is  bringing  good 
results.  And  we  can  allow  no  letup — Indeed 
we  must  continue  to  redouble  all  our  ef- 
forts— until  we  have  restored  our  interna- 
tional payments  to  balance  once  again,  and 
until  we  have  maintained  that  balance,  not 
for  one  or  two  quarters,  but  a  sufficient  time 
to  demonstrate  our  strength  and  our  deter- 
mination and  to  allow  a  more  permanent 
solution  to  take  hold. 

As  we  do  move  toward  balance  In  our  pay- 
ments, a  new  and  crucial  challenge  is  pre- 
senting Itself  with  growing  urgency  before 
the  nations  of  the  free  world — the  challenge 
of  assuring  ample  liquidity  to  support  ex- 
panding world  trade  in  the  years  ahead. 

Through  Its  balance-of-payments  deficits 
during  the  past  6  years  the  United  States  has. 
as  you  know,  been  augmenting  the  supply 
of  International  liquidity  by  some  $3  billion 
a  year.  As  our  deficits  dwindle,  therefore, 
so  does  a  prime  source  of  International 
liquidity — and  It  becomes  more  and  more 
imperative   that    we   progress   toward   some 
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agreement  with  our  foreign  friends  on  some 
other  means  of  furnishing  adequate  inter- 
national reserves. 

We  have  seen  this  problem  coming  for  some 
^imc — and  much  of  the  preliminary  spade- 
work  has  thus  been  underway  for  some  time. 
During  the  past  several  years  the  United 
States  has  joined  with  other  major  countries 
in  comprehensive  studies  of  the  International 
monetary  system — Its  recent  evolution.  Its 
present  effectiveness,  and  its  future. 

Under  Secretary  Deming  and  Treasury  staff 
members  are  in  Paris  this  week  working  on 
various  aspects  of  the  liquidity  question. 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  focused  public  at- 
tention on  this  question  recently  when  he 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  New  York  speech  to 
a  plea  for  comprehensive  planning  to  avoid 
a  liquidity  squeeze  when  the  U.S.  payments 
deficit  has  disappeared.  We  expect  the 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Callaghan, 
to  visit  Washington  late  next  month — and 
he  will  doubtless  wish  to  exchange  views  on 
this  matter. 

Over  the  summer  and  fall  there  will  be 
other  bilateral  and  multilateral  talks  at  all 
levels  as  we  move  ahead  toward  exploring 
this  most  complex  problem  and  toward 
reaching  some  kind  of  workable  consensus. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  fixed  timetable.  But 
we  are  moving  ahead — and  we  still  spare  no 
effort  to  speed  our  progress  toward  a  sensible 
and  workable  solution. 

These,  then,  are  foiu^  major  areas  of  Joint 
concern  between  the  Treasury  and  the  busi- 
ness community — four  major  areas  of  na- 
tional concern  in  which  you  are  deeply  Inter- 
ested or  deeply  Involved. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  Important 
topics  of  joint  concern  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discuss — such  as  the  proposed  lib- 
eralized tax  treatment  of  foreign  Investment 
in  the  United  States,  our  forthcoming  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  silver  and  coinage 
problem,  our  review  of  abuses  In  the  use  of 
private  foundations,  and  problems  arising 
out  of  the  regulation  of  the  banking  indus- 
try. But  through  your  Liaison  Committee,  I 
intend  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  you  on 
these  and  other  matters  In  the  months 
ahead. 

I  know  that,  while  I  have  limited  myself 
today  to  what  we  could  call  the  bread-and- 
butter  Issues  of  our  economic  life,  that  the 
Interest  of  this  group  and  others  like  it  Is 
far  from  limited  to  these  concerns.  I  know 
that  you  are  Intensely  Interested  In  the  vital 
events  taking  place  today  on  the  vast  stage 
of  world  affairs — in  Vietnam,  in  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

But  we  all  know — and  we  can  never  let 
ourselves  forget — that  America's  ability  to 
succeed  In  Its  difficult  and  demanding 
role  as  leader  of  the  free  world,  that  all  the 
political,  diplomatic  and  military  resources 
at  our  command,  depend  upon  a  strong  and 
stable  American  economy  and  a  sound  dollar. 

We  need  have  no  fear  for  our  economy  or 
our  dollar  if,  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
we  In  Government  and  you  in  the  private 
sector  can  continue  to  confront  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  before  us  In  these 
areas  In  a  spirit  of  growing  partnership  and 
cooperation. 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  always  welcome 
your  advice  and  your  counsel  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  welcome  your  help 
and  your  support. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  various 
proposals  for  dealing  with  the  longer- 
term  liquidity  aspect  of  international 
pa^inents  have  been  made  by  a  number 
of  individuals  and  groups,  and  are  being 
studied  by  official  working  parties  con- 
taining representatives  of  Government 
and  international  financial  institutions. 
An  excellent  description  and  analysis  of 
these  proposals  was  contained  in  remarks 
by  the  Honorable  Frederick  L.  Deming, 


Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs,  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, on  April  29,  1965.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  speech  be  printed  at 
this  EKjint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Balance  of  Payments  of  the  United 
States  and  International  Liquidity 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  Frederick  L.  Deming.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs,  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  in 
connection  with  "Distinguished  Lectures 
in  Monetary  Policy,"  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  University  and  the  Ohio  Bankers 
Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Apr.  29, 
1965) 

Fifteen  days  ago,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  devoted 
a  section  of  his  major  public  speech  In  New 
York  to  consideration  of  international  liquid- 
ity. He  took  the  view  that  the  world  should 
push  forward  promptly  in  comprehensive 
planning  to  avoid  a  liquidity  squeeze  which 
might  result  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Some  weeks  ago.  President  de  Gaulle  sug- 
gested that  the  world  should  return  to  a 
gold  standard  system,  and  Mr.  Jacques  Rueff, 
a  well-known  French  economist,  has  recently 
proposed  the  same  course  of  action,  with  the 
additional  suggestion  that  the  price  of  gold 
be  doubled  in  order  that  reversion  to  a  gold 
standard  system  might  take  place  without 
drastic  defiationary  consequences  for  the 
world  economy. 

The  president  of  the  German  Bundesbank, 
Karl  Blessing,  recently  endorsed  the  present 
international  monetary  system  but  suggested 
the  possible  desirability  of  standardizing  the 
composition  of  national  reserves  by  agreeing 
on  an  appropriate  ratio  between  holdings  of 
gold  and  reserve  currencies. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon  in  his  last  press  conference  suggested 
that  one  of  the  major  questions  with  which 
his  successor  would  have  to  wrestle  would  be 
that  of  the  future  adequacy  of  world  liquid- 
ity. Secretary  Fowler  has  agreed  "that  the 
greatest  challenge  In  this  area  Is  to  work  out 
a  steadily  Improving  International  monetary 
system  so  as  to  facilitate  a  continuing  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  economic  development  in 
the  free  world." 

The  U.S.  position  with  respect  to  the 
liquidity  Issue  has  been  made  very  clear  by 
President  Johnson,  who  said  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  the  balance  of  pajrments : 

"The  measures  I  have  proposed  In  this 
message  will  hasten  otir  progress  toward  In- 
ternational balance  without  damage  to  our 
security  abroad  or  our  prosperity  at  home. 
But  our  international  monetary  responsibili- 
ties will  not  end  with  our  deficit.  Healthy 
growth  of  the  free  world  economy  requires 
orderly  but  continuing  expansion  of  the 
world's  monetary  reserves. 

"During  the  past  decade,  our  deficits  have 
helped  meet  that  need.  The  flow  of  deficit 
dollars  Into  foreign  central  banks  has  made 
up  about  half  of  the  Increase  in  free  world 
reserves.  As  we  eliminate  that  flow,  a  short- 
age of  reserves  could  emerge.  We  need  to 
continue  our  work  on  the  development  of 
supplementary  sources  of  reserves  to  head 
off  that  threat. 

"We  must  press  forward  with  our  studies 
and  beyond,  to  action — evolving  arrange- 
ments which  will  continue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  fast  growlpg  world  economy.  Unless  we 
make  timely  progress.  International  monetary 
difficulties  will  exercise  a  stubborn  and  In- 
creasingly frustrating  drag  on  our  policies  for 
prosperity  and  progress  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world." 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
Just  what  it  Is  that  all  of  these  distinguished 
people  are  talking  about  and  why  there  is  this 


general  and  widespread  interest  in  interna- 
tional liquidity. 

We  might  start  with  a  very  simple  state- 
ment as  to  the  purpose  of  international  re- 
serves. Their  primary  purpose  Is  to  permit  a 
country  to  ride  through  any  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  while  making  an  orderly  ad- 
justment of  its  international  and  domestic 
policies  to  restore  balance-of-payments  equi- 
librium. In  this,  the  purpose  of  Interna- 
tional reserves  is  very  similar  to  the  purpose 
of  individuals  and  businesses  in  setting  aside 
and  holding  liquid  assets  for  an  emergency. 
A  complication  with  which  I  shall  not  deal 
today  is  that  international  reserves  in  many 
countries  play  an  additional  role  as  partial 
determinants  of  the  domestic  money  supply. 

International  reserves,  of  course,  are  not 
held  in  the  same  form  as  the  reserves  of  a 
private  business.  The  traditional  reserves 
of  nations  are  gold  and  reserve  currencies. 
A  reserve  currency,  if  you  will  excuse  the 
tautology',  is  a  currency  which,  by  general 
agreement,  nations  are  prepared  to  hold  in 
their  reserves.  The  dollar  is  today  the  major 
reserve  currency.  The  pound  sterling  Is  held 
rather  widely,  particularly  by  sterling  area 
countries,  and  the  French  franc  is  regarded 
as  a  reserve  currency  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 
Each  nation  makes  its  own  decision  as  to 
what  It  will  regard  as  a  reserve  currency. 
It  bases  its  decision  on  the  extent  to  which 
that  currency  can  be  widely  used  In  inter- 
national transactions,  the  confidence  It  has 
in  the  stability  of  that  currency  in  terms  of 
gold  and  in  terms  of  goods,  and  the  ease  with 
which  It  may  invest  and  dlsinvest  both  Its 
working  balances  and  additional  holdings 
of  the  currency  in  question. 

The  status  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency developed  over  the  years,  particularly 
since  the  Second  World  War,  from  the  vol- 
untary decision  of  many  countries  that  this 
was  the  currency  which  best  met  their  needs 
as  a  reserve  asset.  The  reserve  currency 
status  of  the  dollar  is  greatly  buttressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  which  stands  ready  to  deliver  gold 
at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce  to  foreign 
monetary  authorities  upon  request. 

But  international  liquidity  has  broader 
dimensions  than  gold  and  reserve  currencies. 
When  representatives  of  the  group  of  10 
leading  industrial  countries  began  a  couple 
of  years  ago  to  study  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  liquidity  problem,  they  placed  em- 
phasis upon  a  broad  liquidity  spectrum 
which  shaded  from  owned  reserves  through 
certain    credit    availabilities. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  first  additional  as- 
set to  be  included  in  the  broader  liquidity 
concept  should  be  the  "gold  tranche"  posi- 
tion of  mem.ber  countries  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  102  member  countries, 
and  each  of  these  has  a  borrowing  quota  for 
which  It  has  paid  one-quarter  In  gold  and 
three-quarters  in  Its  own  national  currency. 
As  a  result,  one-quarter  of  its  drawing  or 
borrowing  rights  in  the  Fund  are  referred  to 
as  its  gold  tranche  rights.  Any  member 
country  Is  entitled  to  borrow  from  the  Fund, 
virtually  without  question,  any  currency  It 
may  need  up  to  the  amount  of  Its  gold 
tranche  position.  There  Is  general  agree- 
ment, accordingly,  that  the  aggregate  of  gold 
tranche  positions  in  the  Fund,  amounting 
to  approximately  $4  billion,  should  appro- 
priately be  considered  an  element  In  inter- 
national liquidity.  I  might  mention  paren- 
thetically that  such  gold  tranche  positions 
will  be  Increased  to  $5  billion  when  the  25 
percent  Increase  In  Fund  quotas  now  under- 
way has  been  completed. 

There  are  other  forms  of  International 
credit  about  as  liquid  as  gold  tranche  posi- 
tions In  the  fund.  In  the  last  4  or  5  years, 
a  network  of  short-term  credit  facilities  has 
been  created  among  monetary  authorities  and 
central  banks  of  the  highly  industrialized 
countries.    These  are  generally  referredf  to  as 
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"swap"  lines.  They  consist  oi  agreements 
that  the  authorities  of  one  country  will  make 
its  currency  available  to  its  swap  partners  up 
to  agreed  amounts,  usually  for  an  initial 
period  of  90  days.  If,  for  example.  Italy 
should  find  itself  in  need  of  dollar  currency, 
it  could  deposit  lire  to  the  account  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  would  deposit  an  equivalent 
sum  in  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the  Italian 
authorities.  These  agreements  represent  a 
highly  liquid  asset  for  the  countries  con- 
cerned. Swap  lines  can  be  activated  on  only 
a  few  hours'  notice,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  so  activated  throughout  the  network  in 
many  directions  in  recent  years.  The  total 
of  swap  agreements  at  the  present  time 
throughout  the  network  amounts  to  more 
than  $2 '2  billion. 

Another  substantial  element  in  interna- 
tional liquidity  is  represented  by  special 
Government  bonds  which  the  United  States 
has  issued  to  certain  of  its  creditors  in  recent 
years  to  help  finance  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  These  may  be  denominated 
in  the  currency  of  the  holder  and  are  con- 
vertible at  short  notice  by  the  holders  into 
cash.  Foreign  currency  bonds  now  outstand- 
ing amoimt  to  $1.1  billion.  Foreign  monetary 
authorities  holding  these  bonds  regard  them 
either  as  part  of  their  reserve  assets  or  as  an 
asset  similar  to  reserves. 

In  considering  international  liquidity,  it 
is  also  appropriate  to  take  into  account  the 
availability  of  credit  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  beyond  the  gold  tranche  po- 
sitions. As  I  have  said,  one-quarter  of  a 
country's  quota  represents  its  gold  tranche; 
three-quarters  represent  its  drawing  rights 
beyond  the  gold  tranche.  These  borrowing 
rights  are  not  so  automatic  as  gold  tranche 
drawing  rights  and.  hence,  not  so  highly 
liquid.  Consequently,  they  are  not  generally 
regarded  as  reserves.  However,  they  are  avail- 
able in  accordance  with  well  understood 
standards  and  have  been  widely  used  for 
many  years.  They  represent  an  important 
element  in  total  International  liquidity. 

The  report  of  the  deputies  of  the  group  of 
ten,  released  in  August  of  last  year,  following 
their  study,  brought  out  several  interesting 
points  relative  to  the  growth  of  international 
liquidity,  as  the  report  defined  it.  during 
the  10  years  from  1954  to  1963.  As  noted, 
they  dealt  with  international  liquidity  as 
being  a  spectrum  divided  Into  two  broad 
categories:  "reserves"  and  "credit  facilities." 
The  dividing  line  between  these  two  closely 
related  classifications  was  fixed  in  this  man- 
ner. Credit  availabilities  that  had  not  been 
utilized  were,  broadly  speaking,  treated  as 
"credit  facilities,"  and  these  might  be  avail- 
able to  potential  deficit  countries  in  the 
future,  subject  to  individual  credit  arrange- 
ments. Reserve  assets  represented  the  claims 
of  creditor  countries  that  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  extensions  of  credit  to  others 
in  the  past  on  their  part,  through  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  or  directly,  and  that 
could  readily  be  mobilized  for  their  own  use 
in  case  they.  In  their  turn,  needed  foreign 
exchange  resources.  This  latter  category  In- 
cluded also  the  gold  tranche  claims  on  the 
fund  acquired  by  past  subscriptions  of  gold 
to  the  IMF. 

During  the  10-year  period,  the  reserves 
of  all  the  countries  In  the  free  world  rose 
about  $17  billion  or  nearly  a  third.  Gold 
accounted  for  nearly  $6  billion.  Foreign 
exchange,  principally  in  the  form  of  dollars 
and  sterling,  rose  nearly  $8  billion,  and  $3 
billion  was  contributed  by  increased  claims 
on  the  fund  and  by  the  use  of  bilateral  credit 
facilities. 

You  will  note  that  only  about  a  third  of 
the  total  addition  to  reserves,  defined  broadly 
to  include  the  reserve  assets  noted,  was  pro- 
vided by  gold.  At  the  end  of  1963.  countries 
held  in  their  reserves  about  $40  billion  In 
gold  or  about  57  percent  of  the  total  reserves 
of  $70  billion.     $25  billion  was  held  in  the 


form  of  foreign  exchange,  one-half  in  ster- 
ling, and  one-half  In  dollars.  These  foreign 
exchange  holdings  were  official  reserves  and 
take  no  account  of  some  $15  billion  in  liquid 
assets  held  by  nonofflcial  private  entities, 
almost  entirely  as  claims  in  dollars  or 
sterling. 

Apart  from  the  global  picture,  it  is  use- 
ful to  pause  a  moment  to  look  at  the  re- 
gional aspects  of  this  growth  in  reserves. 
During  the  10-year  period,  the  8  major 
nonreseK-e  currency  countries  of  the  group 
of  10  and  Switzerland  acquired  $18' 2  billion 
of  reserve  assets,  or  $l',i  billion  more  than 
the  world  as  a  whole.  This  group  of  coun- 
tries includes  the  major  part  of  a  persistent 
surplus  area  in  continental  Europe,  which 
has  had  an  unexampled  prosperity  and  an 
unprecedentedly  strong  balance-of -payments 
position.  Moreover,  this  group  of  countries 
acquired  nearly  $11  billion  in  gold,  nearly 
twice  the  total  of  new  gold  supplies  avail- 
able for  monetary  use  in  the  world  as  a 
whole.  They  were  able  to  do  so  through  a 
substantial  redistribution  of  the  gold  re- 
serves of  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  pattern  of  the  10  years  prior 
to  the  study  undertaken  by  the  group  of  10 
in  1964.  Against  this  pattern,  the  ministers 
and  governors  concluded  that,  "For  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system  as  a  whole,  sup- 
plies of  gold  and  reserve  currencies  are  fully 
adequate  for  the  present  and  are  likely  to 
be  for  the  Immediate  future.  These  re- 
serves are  supplemented  by  a  broad  range 
of  credit  facilities.  The  continuing  growth 
of  world  trade  and  pajrments  Is  likely  to  en- 
tall  a  need  for  larger  international  liquidity. 
This  need  may  be  met  by  an  expansion  of 
credit  facilities  and.  In  the  longer  run.  may 
possibly  call  for  some  new  form  of  reserve 
asset." 

The  ministers  and  governors  of  the  group 
of  10  then  took  several  decisions  looking 
toward  the  future  of  the  monetary  system. 
They  undertook  a  thorough  study  of  the 
measures  and  instruments  best  suited  for 
avoiding  and  correcting  large  and  persistent 
international  imbalances,  compatibly  with 
the  pursuit  of  essential  internal  objectives. 
They  recommended  a  procedure  for  "multi- 
lateral surveillance"  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  financing  balance-of-payments  dlsequl- 
libria.  Looking  further  into  the  future,  since 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  supply  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  may  prove 
to  be  Inadequate  for  the  overall  reserve  needs 
of  the  world  economy,  they  authorized  a 
study  group  to  examine  various  proposals 
regarding  the  creation  of  reserve  assets  either 
through  the  IMF  or  otherwise.  Finally,  they 
agreed  that  they  would  support  a  moderate 
general  Increase  in  quotas  of  the  IMF. 

It  might  be  asked  why  there  was  so  much 
concern  regarding  the  future  of  interna- 
tional liquidity  when  reserves  had  Increased 
so  rapidly  In  the  previous  10  years.  The 
eight  members  of  the  group  of  10  and  Switz- 
erland nearly  tripled  their  reserves  during 
the  10-year  period.  1954  to  1963.  In  fact, 
some  of  these  countries  consider  that  the 
growth  in  their  reserves  has  been  excessive 
and  has  been  a  contributing  factor  to  Infla- 
tionary pressures  on  the  European  conti- 
nent. Thus,  they  are  particularly  concerned 
that  the  growth  In  reserves  not  be  excessive 
in  the  future,  as  a  result  of  continuing 
deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

At  the  same  time,  they  Join  with  the 
United  States  in  recognizing  that  there  may 
be  conditions  In  the  future,  given  the  re- 
markably vigorous  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  investment,  when  annual  supplies  of 
new  monetary  gold  would  alone  be  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  an  adequate  secular  growth 
In  reserves.  You  will  recall  that  new  gold 
supplied  only  about  one-third  of  the  10-year 
growth  In  reserve  assets. 

The  United  States  also  looks  forward  to 
a  changing  situation;  It  Is  not  In  our  interest 
to  continue  substantial  balance  of  payments 


deficits,  to  pay  out  increasing  amounts  of 
dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  then 
to  be  faced  with  financing  a  substantial  part 
of  that  deficit  In  gold  because  other  countries 
no  longer  wish  to  accumulate  important 
amounts  of  dollars  in  their  reserves.  There 
is  certainly  no  fixed  or  absolute  level  or  ratio 
of  our  short-term  dollar  liabilities  to  our  gold 
reserves.  But  offlclally-held  dollar  claims  of 
a  liquid  character  are  now  Just  about  equal 
to  our  gold  reserves.  They  have  been  rising 
for  about  15  years,  and  rising  quite  sharply 
since  1958.  It  is  quite  essential  that  we 
bring  this  long  scries  of  balance  of  payments 
deficits  to  a  halt.  In  doing  so,  we  will  also 
stop  the  process  of  providing  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  this  happens,  there  may  then  be  a 
question  as  to  how  to  provide  supplementary 
reserves  in  some  form,  to  add  to  gold  and 
the  existing  holdings  of  dollars  and  sterling 
exchange.  It  is,  in  my  view,  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  the  world  can  or  should  attempt 
to  do  away  with  these  existing  foreign  ex- 
change holdings.  The  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard  in  itself  is  a  useful  and  meritorious  in- 
strument. But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
exercise  moderation  in  its  use,  and  realize 
that  it  has  been  overstrained  by  the  size  and 
persistence  of  U.S.  deficits,  and  the  resulting 
supply  of  dollars. 

It  is  no  secret  that  some  European  coun- 
tries feel  that  the  long-continued  deficit  of 
the  United  States  has  been  at  best  made 
possible  and  at  worst  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
finance  a  very  substantial  portion  of  its 
deficit  during  the  past  7  years  by  paying  out 
dollars  that  have  been  added  to  foreign  re- 
serves. If  the  U.S.  deficit  had  been  settled 
entirely  in  gold,  they  assert,  the  United 
States  would  have  taken  earlier  and  more 
rigorous  steps  to  bring  Its  payments  into 
equilibrium. 

Accordingly,  some  of  these  countries  are 
prepared  to  argue  that  the  international 
monetary  system  at  the  present  time  Is  ex- 
periencing a  surplus  of  liquidity,  not  a  short- 
age. This  is  perhaps  the  basis  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  de  Gaulle  that  the  world 
should  return  to  a  gold  standard  system. 
A  return  to  a  gold  standard  would  Imply  a 
sharp  curtailment  of  world  reserves  and 
world  liquidity  and  would  carry  the  threat 
of  world-wide  defiation.  I  need  not — for 
this  audience — spell  out  the  detailed  mech- 
anism by  which  this  would  come  about.  I 
mentioned  Jacques  Ruefl,  who  recently  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard  in  public  statements  in  the  United 
States.  Recoqnlilng  that  this  alone  would 
create  dangerous  deflationary  pressures,  he 
couples  his  proposal  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  price  of  gold  be  doubled  and  that  the 
United  States  then  pay  off  Its  liquid  liabili- 
ties to  foreign  central  banks  in  gold  at  the 
new  price.  That  would  mean  redeeming 
some  $14.5  billion  of  dollar  reserves  of  for- 
eign official  holders  at  a  rate  of  $70  for  an 
ounce  of  gold  rather  than  the  existing  $35 
per  ounce.  The  United  States  would  be  left 
at  the  end  of  the  operation  with  gold  re- 
serves near  the  present  level,  according  to 
the  new  valuation,  and  would  have  wiped  out 
its  official  liabilities  to  foreign  monetary 
authorities. 

Such  a  proposal  Is  thoroughly  unacceptable 
to  the  United  States.  It  combines  the  pro- 
posal that  the  world  once  again  accept  auto- 
matic regulation  of  its  money  supply  accord- 
ing to  the  vagaries  of  world  gold  production 
with  the  proposal  that  the  Implied  and  stated 
commitments  of  the  gold  exchange  standard 
be  repudiated  to  the  advantage  of  a  few 
and  the  disadvantage  of  many.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  might  be  appealing  to  the  major 
gold-producing  countries,  including  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
to  some  countries  holding  a  high  proportion 
of  their  reserves  in  gold.  It  would,  of  course. 
be  discriminatory  against  countries  which 
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have  kept  a  substantial  fraction  of  their  re- 
serves in  the  form  of  reserve  currencies.  Our 
commitment  to  maintain  the  fixed  parity  of 
$35  an  ounce  between  gold  and  dollars  is 
basic  to  the  stability  of  the  world  monetary 
system.  President  Johnson  has  reiterated 
our  unchanging  determination  to  maintain 
this  parity. 

We  share  fully,  however,  the  European  view 
that  our  balance-of-payments  deficit  should 
be  promptly  corrected.     We  do  not  believe 
that  the  existence  of  the  present  monetary 
system  has  weakened  our  resolve  to  eliminate 
our  "balance-of-payments  deficit.     We  have, 
however,  insisted  that  the  deficit  be  elimi- 
nated by  measures  which  would  have  a  mini- 
mum Impact  both  on  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  con- 
tinued   economic   prosperity   of   the   rest  of 
the  free  world.     We  have  ruled  out  measures 
which  would  have  denied  our  responsibilities 
in  defense  of  the  free  world  or  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  less  developed  coun- 
jries — and  we  have  done  so  in  the  Interest 
of  free  men  everywhere.    Our  deep  reluctance 
to  adopt  more  restrictive  monetary  or  fiscal 
policies  at  home  has  derived  from  the  un- 
shakable conviction  that  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing economy  in  the  United  States  is  a  pre- 
requisite  both  to  lasting  correction  of  our 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  and  to  con- 
tinued prosperity  In  the  Western  world. 

I  shall  not  digress  at  any  length  to  review 
the  extent  to  which  our  balance-of-payments 
position  has,  in  fact,  been  strengthened  in 
recent  years.  The  splendid  record  of  price 
stability  which  we  have  maintained  through 
50  months  of  steady  economic  growth  has 
established  for  us  a  strong  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  trade  and  our  trade  balance 
is  highly  favorable.  We  have  reduced  the 
balance-of-payments  impact  of  our  military 
and  foreign  aid  operations  without  retreating 
from  our  commitments  in  these  areas.  More 
recently  measures  have  been  taken  to 
dampen  the  outflow  of  capital  from  the 
United  States  by  means  of  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  the  banking  system  and  the 
business  community.  The  United  States  will, 
however,  continue  to  be  an  important  source 
of  productive  capital. 

Before   I   resume   commenting   briefly   on 
what  I  think  will  be  the  principal  issues  to 
be  decided  as  we  cooperate  in  working  out 
arrangements  to  assure  that  adequate  world 
liquidity  will  be  maintained  when  our  de- 
ficit has  been  corrected.  I  should  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  school  of  thought— and 
one   which    appears    to    be    quite    strong    in 
academic    circles— that    believes    In    solving 
the  liquidity  problem  not  by  increasing  li- 
quidity but  by  reducing  the  need  for  liquid- 
ity.    Members  of  that  school  are  the  advo- 
cates of  floating  exchange  rates.    They  hold 
that  fixed  exchange  rates  alone  create  the 
need  for  large  reserves.     More  importantly, 
perhaps,  they  feel  that  fixed  exchange  rates 
constitute  a  restraining   influence  prevent- 
ing    Individual     countries     from     following 
domestic  policies  which  might  be  deemed  ap- 
propriate  for   domestic   alms.     If   exchange 
rates  were  free  to  move  up  and  down  In  the 
market,  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  would 
be  reflected  in  a   cheapening  of  the  coun- 
try's currency  rather  than  in  a  loss  of  re- 
serves.   The  cheapening  of  the  currency,  in 
turn,  the  argument  runs,  would  bring  about 
adjustments    in    the    trade    pattern— lower 
imports   and    higher    exports,    among   other 
changes— which    would    restore   balance-of- 
payments    equilibrium.     No    country    would 
need  to  hold  large  reserves  and  each  coun- 
try could  choose  its  internal  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  according  to  Its  own  system 
of  priorities  and  without  regard  for  balance- 
of -payments  effects. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  argue  the  case 
for  or  against  fioatlng  rates.  I  would  admit, 
as  any  student  of  economics  will  admit,  that 
the  theoretical  arguments  for  floating  ex- 
change rates  can  be  presented  with  great 
precision  and  appeal.     Operation  of  the  sys- 


tem in  a  world  of  Imperfect  knowledge,  im- 
perfect goverimiental  and  monetary  institu- 
tions, and  conflicting  national  ambitions  and 
policies  would  be  something  else  again.  I 
will  merely  express  the  opinion,  which  is 
shared  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests,  that  such  a 
system,  in  practice,  would  prove  extremely 
disruptive  to  world  trade  and  financial 
transactions.  The  ministers  and  governors 
of  the  group  of  10  have  ruled  out  consider- 
ation of  any  such  system  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  has  operated  for  near- 
Iv  20  years  in  defense  of  a  regime  of  gener- 
ally fixed  exchange  rates,  with  Individual 
exchange  rate  adjustments  regarded  as  ap- 
propriate from  time  to  time  when  individ- 
ual countries  have  fallen  into  a  position  of 
fundamental  disequilibrium. 

As  we  consider  possible  methods  for  as- 
suring adequate  liquidity  in  the  future,  the 
next  question  is  whether  some  new  type  of 
asset  should  be  created  or  whether  liquidity 
needs  can  be  met  by  further  developrnent 
and    refinement   of    existing    credit   mecha- 


'  On  the  credit  side,  agreement  has  already 
been  reached,  in  principle,  on  a  25-percent 
increase  in  International  Monetary  Fund 
quotas.  I  say  "in  principle"  because  while 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  membership 
favored  the  increase,  each  member  must  now 
determine  for  itself,  in  accordance  w  th  its 
own  legislative  procedures,  whether  It  will 
accept  its  appropriate  share  of  such  increase. 
The  U  S  administration  is  seeking  congres- 
sional approval  for  an  increase  of  $1,035  mil- 
lion m  the  U.S.  quota.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  favorably  on  this  bill 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  We  are  coiifident 
that  the  total  of  aggregate  quotas  in  the 
Fund  will  be  increased  from  about  $16  bil- 
lion to  about  $21  billion  when  this  opera- 
tion has  been  completed.  That  will  provide 
an  appreciable  addition  for  international 
liquidity  in  the  form  of  credit  facilities. 

The  most  intriguing  aspect  of  the  liquid- 
ity question,  however,  doubtless  lies  in  ef- 
forts to  devise  a  new  type  of  reserve  asset. 
I  mentioned  that  the  deputies  of  the  Group 
of  10  in  their  report  to  ministers,  an- 
nounced that  they  had  established  a  Study 
Group  on  the  Creation  of  Reserve  Assets 
to  study  the  problem  which  its  name  implies. 
The  Group  is  meeting  periodically.  It  is 
expected  to  present  to  the  deputies  some 
time  this  summer  a  study  which  will  "as- 
semble the  elements  necessary  for  evaluation 
of  the  various  proposals"  which  have  been 
put  forward.  ^  , 

I  cannot  speak  in  detail  about  the  work 
of  this  Group.  But  its  terms  of  reference  are 
public  information.  The  deputies  to  the 
Group  of  10  spoke  of  two  types  of  proposals: 
"One.  the  introduction,  through  an  agree- 
ment among  the  member  countries  of  the 
Group  of  a  new  reserve  asset  which  would 
be  created  according  to  appraised  overall 
needs  for  reserves;  and  the  other  based  on 
the  accepUnce  of  gold  tranche  or  similar 
claims  on  the  (International  Monetary) 
Fund  as  a  form  of  international  asset,  the 
volume  of  which  would,  if  necessary,  be  en- 
larged to  meet  an  agreed  need." 

Proposals  of  the  first  type  vary  substan- 
tially in  detail.  Essentially,  however,  these 
schemes  provide  that  a  limited  group  of 
countries,  by  depositing  their  own  currencies 
or  gold,  establish  a  central  pool  of  monetary 
resources  which  would  provide  the  backing 
for  a  new  reserve  unit.  Members  would 
receive  in  exchange  for  their  respective  sub- 
scriptions an  equal  value  of  reserve  units. 
These  would  represent  proportionate  claims 
upon  the  aggregate  pool  of  resources  and 
these  claims  or  units  would  be  transferable 
among  the  members  in  settlement  of  sur- 
pluses or  deficits.  The  reserve  unit  itself 
would  be  held  or  used  much  as  gold  is  now 
held  in  reserves  or  used  In  International 
settlements.  By  agreement  among  the  mem- 
bers, it  would  assume  the  nature  of  gold — 


it  would  be  held  as  reserves — its  value  would 
be  fixed  in  terms  of  gold — its  acceptance  by 
any  member  would  be  automatic  according 
to  stipulated  conditions. 

For  example,  some  proposals  would  call 
for  creation  of  a  limited  amount  of  reserve 
units  and  for  the  use  of  these  units  in  fixed 
proportion  with  gold  in  making  all  settle- 
ments among  members.  The  economic  effect 
would  be  little  different  from  the  gold 
standard  itself.  It  would  operate  like  the 
gold  standard  with  some  reserve  units  added. 
Like  a  return  to  the  gold  standard,  itself,  it 
could  call  into  question  the  continuing  use- 
fulness of  reserve  currency  holdings  and 
would  probably  encourage  the  conversion  of 
some  holdings  into  gold.  To  the  extent  such 
conversions  should  occur,  the  world  would 
face  a  decline  In  total  world  liquidity,  rather 
than  an  increase. 

A  second  important  condition  would  be 
that  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  de- 
cisions would  be  made  for  increasing  or,  if 
necessary,  decreasing  the  amount  of  units 
in  existence.  To  oversimplify,  it  would  be  in 
the  apparent  interest  of  creditor  countries  to 
resist — and  of  debtor  countries  to  favor — 
the  creation  of  additional  units.  If  new 
issues  were  to  be  subject  to  a  unanimous 
agreement — which  is  to  say  if  any  country 
could  veto  an  expansion  or  a  contraction — 
it  would  hardly  be  accurate  to  say  that  de- 
cisions regarding  the  adequacy  of  interna- 
tional liquidity  had  been  placed  under  inter- 
national control  in  any  meaningful  way. 

The  importance  of  the  conditions  which 
might  govern  creation  of  new  assets  would 
be  no  less  if  new  reserve  assets  should  be 
created  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Proposals  of  this  type  call  for  creation  of 
claims  on  the  fund  that  can  be  drawn  upon 
at  will  to  meet  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
For  example,  automatic  drawing  rights  could 
be  accorded  against  some  part  of  the  exist- 
ing credit  tranches  in  the  fund.  Another 
proposal  is  that  the  fund  might  be  author- 
ized to  invest  some  of  its  holdings  of  cur- 
rencies in  member  countries,  thereby  pro- 
viding those  countries  with  assets  useable 
internationally. 

Again,  a  number  of  questions  would  have 
to  be  considered.  Would  operation  of  the 
normal  weighted  voting  procedures  In  the 
fund  serve  the  interests  of  creditor  and 
debtor  countries  equitably?  Should  reserve 
assets  be  created  for  all  countries  or  for  only 
those  countries  that  might  be  expected  to 
be  in  both  surplus  and  deficit  over  a  period 
of  years? 

However   additional   reserves   are   created, 
their   use   implies  a   credit  operation.     The 
original   creation   could   take   the   form   for 
each  participating  country  of  an  equal  in- 
crease in  its  liabilities  and  in  its  assets — the 
latter  becoming,  by  terms  of  the  agreement, 
an  international  reserve  asset.    There  would 
be  no  real  economic   impact  at  this   stage. 
But  as  soon  as  the  newly  created  asset  or 
tinit  began  to  be  used,  those  surplus  coun- 
tries which  accumulated  the  unit  would  be 
extending    credit    to    the    deficit    countries. 
And  the  extension  of  credit  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  reflects  the  transfer  of  real 
assets.    The  surplus  country  forgoes  present 
constimptlon    in    exchange    for    higher    re- 
serves— or  for  future  potential  consumption. 
A  creditor  country  has,  of  course,  consider- 
able  freedom   of   action   in   controlling   the 
credit  it  will  extend.     There  are  many  ac- 
ceptable  ways   in   which   a   balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus  can  be  reduced.    Study  of  the 
adjustment  process  to  determine  appropriate 
policies    to    be    followed — both    by    deficit 
countries    to   correct   their   deficits   and    by 
surplus  countries  to  reduce  their  surpluses — 
is  another  area  to  which  the  Group  of  10 
is  giving  attention. 

With  respect  to  the  deficit  countries,  no 
country  can  expect  to  receive  unlimited  au- 
tomatic credit  from  its  trading  partners.  The 
search  for  assurance  that  adequate  interna- 
tional liquidity  will  be  maintained  in  the 
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future  will  not  in  any  sense  be  a  search  for 
axitomatic  credit  for  persistent  debtors. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  issues  con- 
nected with  the  liquidity  discussions  with- 
out giving  any  clear  indication  of  what  the 
answers  should  be.  The  answers  must  await 
continued  hard  study  and.  at  an  appropri- 
ate stage,  perhaps  hard  negotiations.  I  will 
advance  only  three  questions  for  yoxu:  con- 
sideration at  this  time. 

First,  how  can  we  make  certain  that  any 
new  scheme  will  be  entirely  compatible  with 
the  evolution  of  the  existing  system?  This 
will  require  that  nations  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized nor  benefited  as  a  result  of  the 
composition  of  their  reserves,  when  and  if 
some  new  liquidity  asset  is  developed. 

Secondly,  how  can  we  assure  that  any  new 
system  will  increase  and  not  reduce  world 
liquidity?  World  liquidity  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  that  existing  reserve 
currency  holdings  are  converted  into  gold. 
What.  then,  should  bte  our  attitude  toward 
proposals  which  might  stimulate  such  con- 
version or  cast  doubt  upon  the  stability  or 
the  convertibility  of  existing  reserve  cur- 
rency holdings? 

Thirdly,  how  can  we  make  sure  that  any 
new  system  will  maintain  machinery  for 
giving  appropriate  weight  to  the  views  of 
both  creditor  and  debtor  countries?  Should 
It  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary  control  of 
either,  or  to  the  veto  of  a  single  country? 

These  are  three  broad  questions,  among 
many,  that  will  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  as 
we  proceed  to  examine  most  carefully  the 
various  Ideas  that  have  been  or  may  be  sug- 
gested. We  are  conscious  that  the  creation 
of  any  new  type  of  reserve  asset  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  would  be  a  step  of  pro- 
found significance.  We  must  be  sure  that 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  mech- 
anism of  the  International  monetary  system 
is  an  intricate  and  complicated  mechanism, 
the  successful  functioning  of  which  Is  of 
worldwide  concern.  We  must  make  certain 
that  any  adjustments  made  In  that  mecha- 
nism will  be  the  best  that  experience  and 
intelligence,  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
all  nations  can  devise. 


SUMMARY   OP  MEDICARE 
TESTIMONY,   MAY   13 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  practice  I  have  followed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  hearings  of  public 
witnesses  by  the  Finance  Committee  on 
the  so-called  medicare  bill.  H.R.  6675, 
I  offer  a  summary  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented by  those  who  testified  today.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  un- 
official compilation  by  my  staff  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PHARMACEUTICAL    MANUFACTtJRERS    ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Austin  Smith,  physician  and  president 
of  the  association.  Former  editor.  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  PMA 
membership.  136  manxifacturers  producing 
90   percent  of   Nation's   prescription   drugs. 

1.  Definition  of  "drugs"  and  "blologicals" 
(sec.  1861  (t)),  by  restriction  to  the  listed 
formularies,  would  omit  91  of  the  200  most- 
prescribed  medications  of  1964,  many  of  spe- 
cific help  to  the  elderly.  Language  should 
be  made  less  restrictive,  so  that  physicians 
are  free  to  prescribe  the  same  quality  and 
spectrum  of  drug  therapy  available  to  other 
patients. 

2.  Reliance  upon  drug  committees  of  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  for  broadening 
drug  selection  Is  a  further  limitation.  Of 
the  Nation's  7.004  hospitals  no  more  than 
1.085   have   "active"    (meeting   annually   or 


more)     pharmacy    and    therapeutics    com- 
mittees. 

3.  The  "reasonable  cost"  provision  (sees. 
1814(b)  and  1861(v))  should  be  changed  to 
provide  more  realistically  for  "the  normal 
or  usual  price  or  charge."  Otherwise  it  is 
"tantamount  to  price  setting  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

TEN  HOMEOPATHIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dr.  Wyrth  Post  Baker  of  Washington  for 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
homeopathic  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
associations. 

1.  Bill  should  include  reference  to  "the 
U.S.  homeopathic  pharmacopoeia"  in  the 
definition  of  drugs  and  blologicals  (sec.  1861 
(t)).  Approved  by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  beginning  with  the  75th 
Congress. 

2.  Estimate  6  million  patients  treated  by 
physicians  use  these  drugs,  dispensed  by 
47.000  retail  pharmacies.  Omission  of  home- 
opathic pharmacopoeia  is  inconsistent  with 
other  laws,  would  be  discriminatory. 

COLLEGE  OF  AMERICAN  PATHOLOGISTS 

Dr.  Victor  B.  Buhler,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
president.  Represents  4,500  M.D.'s  in  the 
medical  specialty  of  pathology. 

1.  Supports  present  bill  provision  for  pay- 
ment of  specialty  services  (radiology,  anes- 
thesiology, pathology,  etc.)  in  voluntary  por- 
tion of  bill.  Opposed  to  amendments  seek- 
ing transfer  to  basic  portion  as  "hospital 
services." 

2.  Only  59  percent  of  available  pathology 
residencies  were  filed  in  latest  year  for 
which  figures  are  to  be  had.  There  Is  short- 
age among  pathologists,  and  to  amend  the 
bill  would  aggravate  it.  "Doctors  are  unwill- 
wlUing  to  undergo  years  of  extra  training 
only  to  be  designated  as  'hospital  services'  at 
the  end  of  their  training." 

3.  Adoption  of  amendments  79  or  156 
would  "force  over  10  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's physicians  to  become  salaried  employ- 
ees of  hospitals  rather  than  independent 
practitioners." 

4.  Stating  physicians'  fees  separately  from 
hospital  charges  will  tend  to  reduce  patients' 
costs  for  hospital  "hidden  profits  *  •  •  par- 
ticularly in  laboratory  and  X-ray." 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC.  ' 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Dally,  member  board  of  di- 
rectors and  executive  conunittee.  medical 
vice  president  of  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York. 

1.  Have  long  supported  the  social  security 
approach,  approve  the  bill  generally. 

2.  Radiologists,  pathologists,  etc.,  should 
be  placed  In  the  hospital  services  provided 
by  the  basic  plan. 

3.  The  benefits  program  should  clearly  al- 
low for  the  continued  operation  of  prepaid 
group  practice  plans  and  contain  no  inhibit- 
ing or  hampering  provisions.  Inasmuch  as 
group  practice  plan  physicians  are  not  com- 
pensated on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis,  the  bill 
should  provide  for  payments  to  a  group 
practice  plan  by  a  uniform  capitation  for 
all  eligible  enrollees. 

4.  The  bill  should  provide  for  "routine 
physical  checkups,  eyeglasses,  or  eye  exami- 
nations for  the  purpose  of  prescribing,  fit- 
ting, or  changing  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  or 
exanoinatlon  therefor,  or  Immunizations." 
Section  1862(a)  (7)  now  excludes  such  cover- 
age. 

AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OP    BIOANALTSIS    AND 
OTHERS 

Bernard  I.  Diamond,  director  of  Diamond 
Laboratories.  Philadelphia,  for  the  associa- 
tion and  13  State  clinical  laboratory  and  blo- 
analjrst  associations. 

1.  Nonhospltal  Independent  bloanalytlcal 
laboratories  serve  over  50,000  physicians  and 
their  20  million  patients  per  year. 

2.  The  bill  arbitrarily  excludes  them,  limit- 
ing payment  for  outpatient  service  of  this 
sort    to    accredited    hospitals.      Amendment 


should  be  made  to  provide  direct  payment  for 
services  rendered  by  any  bloanalytlcal  labora- 
tory, licensed  or  otherwise,  recognized  by  the 
States. 

INTERNATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   HEALTH 
UNDERWRITERS 

Paul  D.  Hill,  cochairman.  legislative  com- 
mittee: 5.000  members. 

1.  Opposed:  "There  is  no  demonstrable 
need  for  legislation  of  this  type."  "Those 
who  need  help  with  their  hospital  and  doctor 
bills  should  receive  it;  no  bill  should  be 
passed  to  cover  everyone  regardless  of  need. " 

2.  Costs  are  not  fully  known;  "will  be  so 
high  that  they  will  be  an  intolerable  burden 
to  the  wage  earners." 

3.  BUI  "win  cause  overutillzatlon  of  our 
hospitals  and  will  result  in  decreased  quality 
of  medical  care."  People  will  use  hospitals 
for  minor  Illnesses. 

4.  Section  303  changes  the  entire  concept 
of  disability  Insurance  under  social  security, 
"is  Invading  the  short-term  disability  field  to 
pay  benefils"  to  persons  who  will  be  able  to 
return  to  work.  Overlaps  workmen's  com- 
pensation systems. 


BANNING  THE  POLL  TAX 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  close  vote  of  yesterday  on  the  Ken- 
nedy-Javits  anti-poll-tax  amendment,  I 
am  most  gratified  to  find  that  both  of  the 
major  Washington  daily  newspapers 
editorially  support  precisely  the  position 
which  I  took  on  that  amendment,  a  po- 
sition which  I  made  clear  in  my  remarks 
just  before  the  vote. 

My  first  point  there  was  that  I  was 
not  in  the  least  deserting  the  cause  of 
civil  rights,  that  I  am  still  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  justice  for  all  under  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Washington  Post  concurs 
when  it  says: 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  Interpret 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  as  a  referendum  on 
the  poll  tax  or  on  devotion  to  civil  rights. 

I  went  on  to  point  out  the  basis  for 
my  judgment  that  the  Mansfleld-Dirk- 
sen  substitute  is  the  better  approach, 
noting  what  I  consider  the  dubious  con- 
stitutionality of  the  now  defeated 
amendment.  Both  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Evening  Star  edi- 
torially agree  with  that  judgment,  not- 
ing that  the  issue  centered  in  the 
constitutional  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Evening  Star  of  yes- 
terday, "Banning  the  Poll  Tax,"  and 
that  of  the  Post  today,  "Senate  and  the 
Poll  Tax,"  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 
May  12,  1965] 

Banning  the  Poll  Tax 
The  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting  is 
of  small  importance  as  a  national  issue.  It 
remains  in  force  In  only  four  States — Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas — and 
in  these  its  application  is  confined  to  local 
elections. 

The  principle  at  stake  Is  another  matter. 
For  what  the  Senate  liberals  were  trying 
to  do  was  to  bypass  the  Constitution.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  in  Federal 
elections.  Surely  the  reasons  which  sup- 
ported this  view  are  hardly  less  applicable  to 
a  ban  on  the  poll  tax  in  State  and  local  elec- 
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tlons.  Yet  the  poll  tax  banners  (they  lost, 
49  to  45)  wanted  to  do  by  statute  what  here- 
tofore has  been  thought  to  require  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  And  they  wanted 
to  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Senate  leaders  and  an  expression  of  grave 
doubt  by  the  Attorney  General  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  procedure. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  poll  tax,  when 
devised  many  years  ago,  was  Intended  to  dis- 
courage Negro  voting  In  the  South.  But  what 
the  15th  amendment  forbids  Is  discrlmhaa- 
•ion  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  If  the  poll  tax  is 
applied  without  discrimination,  as  Is  certainly 
the  case  in  Virginia.  It  will  at  least  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  abridgement  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment in  1965.  If  It  serves  as  a  bar  to  voting, 
this  is  because  the  individual,  white  or  col- 
ored, simply  does  not  want  to  pay  the  tax. 

The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  suits  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  levy.  This  means  that  the  final,  au- 
thoritative word  will  come  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  this  Is  as  it  should  be.  The  coun- 
try will  not  go  to  pot  in  the  time  required  to 
test  the  tax  in  the  four  States  which  still  use 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  defeated  amendment  were  mo- 
tivated by  conviction.  There  was  also  a  very 
large  element  of  politics,  however.  In  the  anti- 
poll-tax  effort.  It  is  reported  that  Senators 
Edward  and  Robert  Kennedy  picked  up  much 
support  from  Negro  and  civil  rights  groups  as 
a  result  of  their  fight  for  the  amendment. 
Perhaps  so.  But  political  fortunes  ought  not 
to  be  founded  on  shortcuts  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality— especially  when  other  and 
better  means  are  available  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired result.  

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  13. 
19651 
Senate  and  the  Poll  Tax 

The  49-45  vote  by  which  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  proposed  anti-poll-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  civil  rights  bill  Is  indicative  of 
the  strong  argviments  that  were  advanced  on 
both  sides.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and 
those  who  stood  with  him  are  convinced 
that  the  poll  taxes  surviving  in  four  States  are 
nothing  but  Instruments  of  discrimination 
and  that  the  current  bill  should  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  any  restraint  upon  Negro  voting. 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  and  those  who  stood  with  them 
took  a  different  approach  because  they  are 
concerned  about  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  States  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
voters  In  their  own  elections. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  Interpret  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  as  a  referendum  on  the 
poll  tax  or  on  devotion  to  civil  rights.  Many 
of  those  who  made  up  the  majority,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike,  are  firmly  opposed 
to  the  poll  tax  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  Congress  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
eliminate  all  poll  taxes  In  Federal  elections. 
We  surmise  that  the  sentiment  against  any 
tax  as  a  condition  for  voting  is  stronger  now. 
But  this  is  not  the  issue  that  was  before  the 
Senate. 

Nor  did  the  Senate  vote  to  uphold  or  ap- 
prove any  State  poll  tax  that  is  being  used  for 
discriminatory  purposes.  Rather.  the 
Katzenbach-Mansfield-Dlrksen  compromise, 
which  the  Senate  retained,  would  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  seek  Injunctive  re- 
lief from  any  State  poll-tax  law  that  is  in- 
compatible with  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. Mr.  Katzenbach  insists  that  this 
method  will  eliminate  any  discrimination  in 
voting  by  reason  of  the  poll  taxes  In  four 
States  faster  than  the  Kennedy  approach  to 
the  same  problem. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  meth- 
ods Is  that  the  one  preferred  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Republican  leadership 
in  Congress  would  respect  the  rights  of  the 


States  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  vot- 
ers in  their  own  elections.  Spokesmen  for 
the  liberal  bloc  argued  that  the  poll  tax  Is 
not  a  "qualification  for  voting  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  but  rather  a  restriction 
on  voting."  They  could  Just  as  reasonably 
argue  that  the  21-year-age  age  limit  for  vot- 
ers Is  not  a  qualification  because  It  restricts 
admission  to  the  polls.  All  qualifications  are 
restrictive  in  some  measure,  and  the  nature 
of  those  qualifications  has  been  left  to  the 
States  unless  they  discriminate  against  spec- 
ified constitutional  right  of  citizens. 

What  the  Senate  has  rejected  is  a  sweeping 
ban  on  any  and  all  poll  taxes  as  a  pre- 
condition to  voting  whether  or  not  they  are 
in  fact  used  for  discriminatory  purposes.  Tlie 
more  careful  approach  which  the  Senate  pre- 
fers will  have  the  effect  of  knocking  out  all 
remaining  State  poll  taxes  which  can  be 
shown  through  competent  evidence,  to  violate 
the  14th  and  15th  amendment.  Since  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  approved  a 
poll-tax  ban  similar  to  the  one  the  Senate  re- 
jected, It  is  especially  important  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  tlie  two  approaches  be 
clearly  understood. 


ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  HUGHES, 
OF  NEW  JERSEY,  AT  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  AGING 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at 
the  recent  Governor's  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing, said: 

The  people  of  this  aflauent  Nation  have 
finally  persuaded  their  legislators  that  medi- 
cal and  hospital  insurance  for  older  Amer- 
icans Is  In  the  traditional  of  responsible 
American  governmental  action. 

As  part  of  our  progress  toward  the 
Great  Society,  we  are  enacting  proposals 
to  aid  our  elderly  citizens  in  the  solving 
of  some  of  their  most  difficult  problems. 

Two  of  the  examples  mentioned  by 
Governor  Hughes  will  give  us  an  indica- 
tion of  the  progress  made  in  the  last 
several  years  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
alone,  not  to  mention  the  progress  made 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  In 
1962,  Governor  Hughes  signed  into  law 
an  amendment  to  the  State's  Civil  Rights 
Act,  banning  job  discrimination  because 
of  age;  and  in  1964,  his  administration 
signed  legislation  to  develop  adequate 
adult  educational  programs  to  help  New 
Jersey's  older  citizens  to  adjust  to  prog- 
ress and  change  in  our  modern  society. 

As  an  example  of  the  progress  one 
State  has  made  in  this  area  of  vital 
concern  to  all  of  us,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  by  Governor 
Hughes  at  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Aging  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks    by    Gov.    Richard    J.    Hughes    at 

Governor's    Conference    on    Aging,    War 

Memorlal  Building.  Trenton,  N.J.,  April 

27,  1965 

The  responsibility  of  government  to  its 
citizens  makes  it  imperative  that,  periodi- 
cally, we  stop  and  take  stock  of  where  we 
have  been  and  the  new  directions  in  which 
we  are  moving.     This  we  do  today. 

Six  years  ago  the  first  New  Jersey  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  on  Aging  convened  in  this 
hall.  The  areas  of  concern  then  differed 
from  the  concerns  of  today.  Dr.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  was 
then  spelling  out  In  detail  the  principles 
of  a  program  which  has  now  become  known 
as  medicare. 

Today  that  issue — just  a  few  years  ago  the 
center  of  a  great  Ideological  controversy — 
is  a  program  that  rightfully  Is  becoming 
part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Somehow 
medical  care  in  a  social  Insurance  program 
for  our  older  citizens  was  thought  to  be  in- 
consistent with  our  American  way  of  life. 
But  is  it?  The  answer — In  my  opinion — Is 
"No."  For  the  people  of  this  affluent  Nation 
have  finally  persuaded  their  legislators  that 
medical  and  hospital  insurance  for  older 
Americans  is  in  the  tradition  of  responsible 
American  governmental  actio:,  on  behalf  of 
a  group  of  citizens  which  finds  it  difficult  to 
solve  Its  most  pressing  problem  by  private 
means  alone. 

President  Johnson  summed  the  situation 
■up  in  these  words: 

r  "The  long  debate  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  program  of  health 
insurance  for  older  people  in  this  country. 
And  the  basis  of  that  program  is  going  to  be 
our  great  social  security  system.  Soon  all 
older  people  will  be  able  to  face  a  prospect 
of  illness  with  new  assurance  that  they  will 
not  have  to  bear  added  worry  over  how  the 
major  costs  are  going  to  be  paid." 

Now,  our  hospitals,  doctors  and  other 
social  institutions  must  begin — if  they 
haven't  done  so  already — to  plan  for  the 
Implementation  of  that  bill  which  I  trust 
will  soon  pass  the  Senate  and  be  signed  into 
law  by  our  forward-looking  President. 

Six  years  ago  there  was  great  emphasis 
on  employment  opportunity  for  older  citi- 
zens. In  1962,  in  fulfillment  of  our  1961 
campaign  pledge,  I  was  happy  to  sign  Into 
law  an  amendment  to  the  New  Jersey  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  prohibits  job  discrimina- 
tion solely  because  of  age.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  New  Jersey  Division  on  Civil 
Rights  that  the  number  of  cases  filed  under 
that  amendment  is  small  but  growing.  New 
rules  and  regulations  spelling  out  the  age 
prohibitions  in  greater  detail  are  currently 
being  devised  by  division  officials  and  will  be 
distributed  In  pamphlet  form  to  corpora- 
tions and  businessmen  throughout  the  State. 
However,  we  would  be  unrealistic  if  we  did 
not  face  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  employment  picture  throughout 
the  country.  Early  retirement  Is,  more  and 
more,  becoming  accepted  company  policy  in 
many  areas.  We  must  give  attention  to  plan- 
ning for  those  added  leisure  years.  We  ob- 
viously need  more  and  better  preretirement 
counseling,  perhaps  greater  flexibility  in  pen- 
sion programs,  and  added  facilities  for  adult 
education  programs  for  senior  citizens. 

As  a  step  to  improve  adtilt  education,  this 
administration  signed  legislation  In  1964 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  local  boards 
of  education  to  cooperate  In  hiring  trained 
personnel  to  develop  adult  education  pro- 
grams. State  aid  to  implement  such  pro- 
grams has  been  requested  in  my  1965-66 
depyartment  of  education  budget  which  is 
now  before  the  legislature. 

Six  years  ago  we  pointed  to  housing  as  a 
b£isic  problem  confronting  our  older  citizens, 
a  problem  which  has  become  more  acute.  As 
local  real  estate  taxes  have  gone  up,  the  bur- 
den on  low-income  retired  property  owners 
has  become  almost  intolerable.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  approved  in  1963  by 
the  electorate  to  give  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  with  a  combined  gross  income  of 
$5,000  or  less  an  $80  deduction  from  their 
property  tax. 

While  we  have  endeavored  to  help  older 
homeowners,  we  also  have  moved  forward  on 
other  housing  fronts.  There  are  a  number 
of  communities  that  now  have  or  are  con- 
templating the  creation  of  local  housing  au- 
thorities which  axe  authorized  to  place  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  housing  for  the  elderly  of 
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low  income.  I  strongly  urge  that  more  com- 
munities take  advantage  of  this  mechanism 
to  solve  the  housing  needs  of  a  specialized 
group  of  the  elderly. 

The  local  housing  authority  can  bring  us 
multiple  advantages.  It  helps  bring  back 
to  New  Jersey  Federal  tax  dollars  and  thus 
stimulates  our  economy.  It  develops  hous- 
ing which  permits  retired  senior  citizens  to 
stay  in  their  own  hometowns,  close  to  fami- 
lies, friends,  churches,  and  organizations. 
It  also  fulfills  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment to  develop  appropriate  facilities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  longtime  residents. 

In  addition  to  public  low-rent  housing, 
middle-income  housing  for  older  adults  has 
been  stimulated  by  two  major  housing  con- 
ferences sponsored  by  our  State  division  on 
aging  along  with  interrelated  agencies  of 
State  government  and  the  State  federation 
of  planning  officials.  A  housing  consultant 
from  the  division  on  aging  is  availa^Jle  to 
local  governing  bodies,  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, and  church  or  union  groups  to  explain 
all  the  programs  now  available  for  official  or 
community  organization-sponsored  hous- 
ing. The  appointment  of  this  housing  con- 
sultant is  another  first  for  New  Jersey. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  Joining  in 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  yet  another 
community  development  for  older  citizens, 
a  $2' 2  million  project  known  as  Heath  Vil- 
lage in  the  northern  part  of  the  Slate,  spon- 
sored by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New 
Jersey. 

Church  groups  have  taken  leadership  both 
in  design  and  provision  of  service  withjn 
housing.  These  programs  range  from  an  all- 
inclusive  medical  care  concept  in  congre- 
gate living  to  single  rental  units  for  older 
persons.  Other  nonprofit  groups  are  par- 
ticipating, and  we  hope  to  encourage  still 
more  to  join. 

There  are  many  other  areas  in  which  State 
government  has  moved  to  assist  the  elderly. 
We  have  passed  legislation  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Kerr-Mills  Medical  Assistance  to 
the  Aged  Act. 

We  have  expanded  the  services  of  the  divi- 
sion of  State  and  regional  planning  to  assist 
municipalities  in  planning,  which  includes 
needs  for  older  adults. 

The  division  on  aging,  with  State  funds, 
made  it  possible  for  the  Urban  Studies  Cen- 
ter of  Rutgers,  the  State  university,  to  carry 
on  an  in-depth  study  of  1960  census  figures 
showing  patterns  of  population  change  in 
selected  municipalities. 

Today,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
call  attention  to  the  distinguished  contribu- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  older  citizen  made  by 
our  own  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
Especially  meaningful  was  his  work  on  the 
Special  Senate  qpmmittee  on  Aging  which 
investigated  mail  order  land  speculation, 
medical  quackery,'  and  fake  health  insurance 
schemes  by  promoters  who  prey  on  older 
citizens. 

Senator  Williams  is  also  one  of  the  leaders 
now  steering  through  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  a  bill  on  aging  which  would 
establish  a  national  Division  on  Aging  simi- 
lar to  that  existing  in  our  State,  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  begin  working  on  myriad  prob- 
lems of  employment,  housing  and  recrea- 
tion. That  bill — significantly — was  passed 
earlier  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

However,  these  are  beginnings  and,  in  some 
areas,  our  concern  continues  to  grow.  With 
the  influx  of  older  people  into  our  State,  the 
percentage  of  aging  in  our  population  con- 
tinues to  rise.  There  are  today  about  650,000 
people  in  New  Jersey  who  are  65  or  over. 
Planning  for  this  growing  segment  of  our 
population  is  a  major  concern  of  govern- 
ment and,  particularly,  the  division  on 
aging. 

Just  recently,  my  administration  reintro- 
duced into  the  legislature  a  measure  to 
strengthen  the  structure  of  the  division  on 
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aging.  It  provides  for  public  hearings  on 
problems  affecting  the  elderly  and  for  author- 
ization to  receive  Federal  funds  which  could 
become  available  to  us  under  pending  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

We  seek  to  make  real  the  promise  inherent 
In  the  words  "golden  years."  Let  us  now 
proceed  toward  that  noble  objective. 


CONSUMER   PROTECTION  AGAINST 
BLINDNESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  few  Americans  would  apply 
the  old  slogan  of  "buyer  beware"  to  any 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  that  relate 
in  any  way  to  the  care  of  their  eyes.  We 
feel  that  for  careful  and  professional 
help,  we  must  rely  on  the  knowledge  and 
honesty  of  those  with  whom  we  deal. 

Yet,  at  hearings  conducted  last  year 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Frauds 
and  Misrepresentations  Affecting  the 
Elderly,  we  on  the  subcommittee  received 
disturbing  testimony  that  gaps  exist  in 
such  protection.  Of  special  concern  to 
us  were  the  statements  made  by  wit- 
nesses critical  of  present  regulations 
governing  the  sale  through  the  mail  of 
readymade  eyeglasses.  The  subcom- 
mittee therefore  recommended  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  make  a  survey,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  such  sales  and 
the  potential  harm  to  buyers. 

Our  conclusions  were  based,  in  part, 
on  information  given  to  us  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  American 
Optometric  Association,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  the  National  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. Each  of  the  private  organizations 
has  also  engaged  in  extensive  attempts 
to  give  the  public  accurate  facts  about 
the  dangers  of  self-diagnosis  and  self- 
treatment  in  eye  care. 

An  excellent  summar:;  of  the  present 
situation  was  given  by  Dr.  living  Ladi- 
mer.  director  of  the  food.  drug,  and  cos- 
metic division  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  when  he  spoke  on 
March  26.  in  Houston.  Tex.,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Mr.  Ladi- 
mer.  who  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
NBBB.  gave  a  balanced  and  informative 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  regulation 
and  education  in  this  area.  His  is  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  consideration 
of  the  problems  discussed  at  our  hear- 
ings and  dealt  with  in  our  recent  sub- 
committee report.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
None  So   Blind — Consumer   Protection 
Against    Blindness 
(By    Irving   Ladlmer,   S.J.D.,   vice  president, 
director.    Food.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Di- 
vision.  National   Better   Business   Bureau, 
Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y.,  presented  at  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness annual  meeting.  Rice  Hotel.  Houston. 
Tex..  Mar.  26.  1965.) 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  speak  on  this 
vital  sublect  of  consumer  protection.  The 
problem  of  blindness,  particularly  Its  mass 
prevention,  has  special  meaning  for  me.  At 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  I  was  en- 
gaged   in   reviewing    research    In    this    field. 


When  I  returned  to  New  York,  I  was  project 
administrator  for  the  school  health  survey 
which  included  vision  testing  of  children. 
Later,  in  my  studies  of  the  aged,  I  naturally 
had  to  take  Into  account  the  extent  of  this 
condition  among  the  elderly.  I  am  there- 
fore perhaps  more  than  passingly  aware  of 
the  affliction  that  affects  so  many  of  our 
people  and  hold  myself  both  personally  and 
officially  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  and  vision  conservation. 

Some  300  years  ago,  the  great  English  poet, 
John  Milton,  wrote  the  well-known  sonnet 
on  his  blindness: 

"When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and 
wide 
And  that  one  Talent  which  Is  death  to  hide 
Lodg'd  with  me  useless." 

Although  we  think  of  Milton  mainly  for 
the  grandeur  of  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  his  pre- 
occupation also  impelled  him  to  write  "Sam- 
son Agoplates  ■  depicted  in  tragedy  as  "eye- 
less in  Cara." 

Those  of  us  of  have  not  had  to  suffer  and 
state,  poetically  or  otherwise,  the  deep  an- 
guish of  Milton  are  fortunate.  And  as  he 
would  serve  his  Maker,  even  sightless,  we  who 
are  more  able  In  this  respect  should  surely 
feel  obliged  to  help  and  serve. 

COMMON    CAUSE    IN    CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

Your  society  and  our  network  of  better 
business  bureaus  should  be  joined  in  com- 
mon cauue  rgainst  any  action  or  enterprise 
that  robs  even  one  person  of  the  Information 
and  knowledge  which  can  prevent  impaired 
sight.  I  cannot  detail  but  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge with  appreciation  your  long,  painstak- 
ing efforts  in  the  field  of  safety,  health  edu- 
cation, vision  testing.  Improvement  of 
professional  standards,  protective  legislation 
and  countless  other  activities.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  work  with  your  former  executive 
director,  now  commissioner  of  health  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  Frank  Foote,  and 
also  with  your  current  director.  Dr.  John 
Ferres.  And  now,  I  am  deeply  honored  that 
the  program  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  its  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Division  can  complement  yours  In  promoting 
public  enllghtment. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau  Is  a 
nonprofit  organization,  established  by  busi- 
ness in  1912,  to  protect  both  responsible 
business  and  the  general  public  from  ad- 
vertising and  selling  practices  which  are  mis- 
leading, deceptive,  false  or  fraudulent  where 
they  may  be  found  on  a  national  or  regional 
scale.  Through  our  association  of  better 
business  bureaus,  we  are  affiliated  with  some 
125  local  bureaus  supported  by  local  busi- 
ness; one  of  the  larger  of  these  bureaus  Is 
located  here  In  Houston.  The  National  Bu- 
reau is  financed  by  national  firms  and  busi- 
ness organizations.  In  recent  years,  such 
professional  societies  as  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, and  the  national  associations  of 
pharmacists  and  nurses  have  also  joined  in 
our  campaigns  against  health  frauds,  medi- 
cal quackery  and  exploitation  of  the  elderly. 

Our  service  to  the  consumer  Is  free,  with- 
out obligation.  It  is  expressed  not  only  in 
.->vir  investigations,  voluminous  correspond- 
ence with  Individuals  and  our  efforts  to 
obtain  adjustments  but  also  through  coop- 
eration with  voluntary  health  groups  con- 
cerned with  representations  of  health 
products  to  the  general  public.  In  1962,  for 
instance,  I  was  able  to  call  together  almost 
a  score  of  these  voluntary  agencies  to  plan 
a  unified  program  of  health  communication 
and  quackery  exposure  and  prevention. 
Along  with  such  Government  agencies  as 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  we  are  now  im- 
plementing our  original  proposals  and  hope 
to  develop  standard,  effective  sources  for  In- 
formation in  this  area. 
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ADVERTISING    PROBLEMS 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau  does 
not   enter    into    professional    relationships. 
We  consider  that  the  NSPB,  among  others, 
will  stress  the   need  for  professional  diag- 
nosis and  care,  whereas  we  will  restrict  our 
concern  to  advertising  to  the  general  public. 
In  this   regard,   we    have    found   two    main 
problems :  those  arising  from  the  advertising 
and  sale  of  ( 1 )   eyeglasses  or  devices  for  the 
eyes  and  (2)  drugs,  medications  and  formu- 
lations which,  while  intended  for  other  con- 
ditions may  adversely  affect  vision.    Modern 
proprietary  preparations  for  eyewashes  and 
similar  purposes  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  major  consumer  complaint. 
Sale  of  glasses 
Let  us  consider  first  the  advertising  and 
sale  of  spectacles.    Most  recently,  this  issue 
came  to  public  attention  through  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and 
Misrepresentations     Affecting     the     Elderly. 
Mter   extensive    hearings    during    1963    and 
1964.    this    committee    made    several    cogent 
recommendations.     Its  fourth  recommenda- 
tion   reads    in    part.    "Possible    detrimental 
effects  of  the  sale  of  spectacles  through  the 
mall  should  be  the  subject  of  a  study  by  the 
Public  Health  Service." 

This  special  inquiry  was  requested  In  view 
of  testimony  given  at  the  hearings  that  the 
elderly  might  incur  serious  trouble  through 
the  unsupervised  purchase  of  glasses.  tJnder 
present  law.  the  committee  pointed  out,  It 
Is  permissible  to  advertise  nonprescription 
eyeglasses  through  the  mall,  if  the  advertis- 
ing does  not  violate  certain  Federal  Trade 
Commission  standards.  Essentially,  the 
standards  require  that  magnifying  spectacles, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  readj-mades  which 
represent  that  they  will  correct  or  are  capable 
of  correcting  defects  In  vision  of  persons  can- 
not be  advertised,  unless  it  is  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously disclosed  that  the  correction  by 
such  spectacles  is  limited  to  persons  approxi- 
mately 40  years  of  age  and  older  who  do  not 
have  astigmatism  or  diseases  of  eye  and  who 
require  only  simple  magnifying  or  reducing 
lenses. 

You  can  appreciate  that  this  policy  was 
developed  by  the  Commission  after  long  study 
of  the  practices  of  some  very  highly  success- 
ful mail  order  firms.  Their  advertising  pre- 
viously made  no  such  disclosures.  At  the 
Senate  hearings,  FTC  policy  was  seriously 
criticized  on  the  obvious  grounds  that  not 
only  the  elderly  but  people  in  general  would 
not  be  able  to  understand  this  caution  or 
know  they  had  eye  trouble.  Furthermore, 
since  such  glasses  are  sold  quite  cheaply,  it 
was  felt  that  many  people  would  be  happy 
to  take  a  chance  for  the  small  risk. 

There  is  certainly  no  Indication  of  pos- 
sible health  hazard  in  the  typical  advertise- 
ment of  magnifying  spectacles  priced  at  $2.98 
In  the  catalog  of  one  of  our  large,  well  recog- 
nized mall  order  firms.  The  text  says  briefly 
and  simply  "these  glasses  are  designed  for 
persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and  70,  who 
have  no  astigmatism  or  disease  of  the  eye 
and  need  only  simple  magnifying  lenses."  It 
also  states,  quite  appropriately,  "for  con- 
tinued eye  health,  see  your  doctor  regularly." 
This  advertisement,  one  of  the  better  ex- 
amples. Includes  the  appropriate  notice:  "No 
orders  for  glasses  will  be  accepted  for  de- 
livery in  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Minnesota.  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  or 
Puerto  Rico."  In  these  States,  such  sales 
are  prohibited  and,  consequently,  residents 
also  cannot  get  them  by  mail. 

Such  advertising  meets  all  the  current  legal 
requirements.  But  is  it  completely  sufficient? 
Over  a  decade  ago.  Dr.  Foote  sent  letters  to  a 
number  of  ophthalmologists  to  combat  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  existing  New  York  law  so 
that  any  individual  would  be  able  to  select 
readymade  glasses  without  a  prescription. 
New  York's  educational  law  relating  to  pro- 
fessional eye  care  was  passed  as  early  as  1928 


and,  on  many  occasions  since  that  time,  com- 
mercial interests  have  attempted  to  amend  it, 
repeal  it,  circumvent  it.  Basically,  It  was 
argued  that  individual  or  lay  selection  of 
glasses  constituted  a  convenience  and  pre- 
sented no  harm.  Dr.  Foote  was  able  to  estab- 
lish, from  the  replies  of  qualified  specialists, 
that  professional  examinations  were  neces- 
sary to  detect  all  forms  of  eye  disease  and 
that  apparent  improvement  due  to  the  use  of 
ready  mades  might  well  occasion  delays  in 
diagnosis  which,  in  turn,  might  lead  to  total 
loss  of  vision. 

As  was  pointed  out  at  the  Senate  hearings, 
and  as  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  stated  many  times,  ready  mades 
magnify  equally  for  both  eyes  but  sight  diffi- 
culties do  not  always  occur  in  such  fortunate, 
simple,  bilateral  arrangements.  Also,  even 
when  ready  mades  appear  to  help,  they  fre- 
quently cause  eye  strain,  fatigue  and  squint- 
ing and  make  reading  more  difficult. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Public 
Health  Service,  through  its  Chronic  Disease 
Division,  has  begun  the  investigation  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee.  At  this 
stage,  it  Is  not  possible  to  indicate  whether 
the  Service  will  find  that  this  problem  of  non- 
professional dispensing  of  glasses  is  serious 
or  widespread  and  whether  Federal  or  State 
legislation  will  be  proposed.  But  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  organization  such  as  yotirs 
to  make  your  position  known  and  to  make  it 
known  at  the  right  time  and  place.  Appro- 
priate leadership  and  guidance  for  others 
must  be  developed  by  you. 

NSPB  position 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  to  proceed  against  a  legiti- 
mate business  but  it  is  certainly  within  our 
interest  to  protect  the  general  public,  espe- 
cially in  the  health  area.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  National  Better  Business  Bureau's 
standard  publication,  "Do's  and  Eton'ts  in 
Advertising  Copy,"  which  sets  out  guidelines 
for  proper  public  representation,  declares: 
"Since  eyeglasses  cannot  be  safely  or  accu- 
rately fitted  by  mail  without  a  prescription, 
such  offers  should  not  be  advertised  to  the 
public."  It  further  stipulates  that  "mail- 
order courses  of  eye  exercises  may  not  be 
truthfully  advertised  to  correct  defects  in 
vision." 

On  the  subject  of  mail-order  glasses,  in 
view  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  trade 
practice  rule,  previously  described,  and  the 
legal  situation.  Do's  and  Don'ts  states,  "Some 
companies  advertise  to  fill  prescriptions  for 
eyeglasses  by  mail.  NSPB  has  no  objection 
to  such  advertising  provided  the  doctor's 
prescription  of  lenses  is  filled  by  duly  quali- 
fied opticians,  optometrists,  or  oculists."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manual  notes  that  the 
"glasses  fitted  by  mail  are  a  hazard  to  the 
user  because  improperly  fitted  glasses  are 
worse  than  no  glasses  at  all."  Specifically,  our 
manual  informs  that  "Glasses  sold  hy  mail- 
order spectacle  houses  have  generally  been 
found  to  be  more  magnifying  glasses  contain- 
ing exactly  similar  convex  lenses  for  each  eye. 
In  other  words,  they  were  good  for  farsight- 
edness only  and  then  only  in  such  instances 
as  the  amount  of  farsightedness  in  each  eye 
happened  to  be  of  the  same  character  and 
degree  as  the  lenses  were  designed  to  correct. 
The  chances  against  securing  a  proper  fit 
under  such  circumstances  are  overwhelm- 
ing." 

Thus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  truthful 
advertising  to  the  public,  our  national  bu- 
reau sets  out  cautions  and  considerations 
which  responsible  media  should  observe  and 
which  the  careful  consumer  should  take  into 
account.  To  the  extent  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  check  advertising  in  advance, 
we  apply  these  guidelines  strictly.  When  ad- 
vertising comes  to  our  notice  after  it  has 
been  published,  we  notify  the  advertiser  of 
our  position  as  clearly  as  we  can.  Finally, 
If  there  is  an  apparent  violation,  such  as  a 
failure   to  meet   the  FIC   specifications,  we 


may  call  this  to  the  attention  of  that  agency. 
If  we  consider  the  glasses  or  appurtenances 
as  a  health  device,  we  may  call  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  health  devices  and  the  labeling  asso- 
ciated with  such  devices. 


Services 
At  this  date,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
although  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
under  its  new  1962  drug  law  imposes  pre- 
market  testing  for  effectiveness  as  well  as 
safety  of  drugs,  this  authority  does  not  ex- 
tend to  devices.  The  National  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  has  gone  on  record,  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee,  favoring  the 
administration's  proposal  to  extend  the  law 
to  cover  devices.  Incidentially,  this  is  also 
the  first  recommendation  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee. It  reads,  "Premarket  testing  of 
therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and  prosthetic  de- 
vices should  be  required  at  the  Federal  level." 
This  is  a  simple,  direct  statement  and  one 
which  I  believe  should  be  of  supreme  and 
immediate  interest  to  your  society. 

Drugs     and     the     problem     of     affirmative 
disclosure 

As  noted,  the  second  main  problem  related 
to  proprietary  drugs.  The  problems  of  dis- 
closure as  seen  In  the  FTC  rules  must  also  be 
considered  here.  Within  recent  years,  we 
have  had  many  questions  and  some  com- 
plaints regarding  advertising  of  certain  over- 
the-counter  products  generally  sold  as  seda- 
tives or  sleep  Inducers,  cold  remedies,  and 
tension  relievers.  In  these  cases,  the  problem 
has  been  not  what  the  ad  says  but  what  It 
does  not.  Typically,  these  products  may  con- 
tain an  antihistamine,  or  belladonna  or 
scopolamine  in  an  amount  permitted  for 
general  sale.  Presumably,  these  are  "safe." 
but  as  we  have  recently  heard  from  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  from 
other  sources,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
absolutely  safe  drug,  and  perhaps  not  even 
foolproof  safe  usage.  At  best,  such  unsuper- 
vised sale  is  simply  based  on  statistical  ex- 
perience which  Indicates  that  the  benefits  of 
a  particular  formulation  greatly  outweigh  the 
general  adverse  effects  or  slH?"  reactions  and 
posible  Idlosynoratlc  responses. 

As  a  business-oriented  organization,  we 
naturally  encourage  the  proper  sale  of  proper 
medication,  but  we  appreciate  that  they  may 
have  to  be  carefully  described  in  advertising. 
For  drugs  which  must  be  carefully  used  as 
directed  or  which  have  a  fair  degree  of  un- 
toward reaction,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration requires  a  caution  statement  as  part 
of  the  label.  It  generally  appears  on  the  pack- 
age container  or  the  insert.  For  example,  an 
acceptable  statement  for  a  tension  control 
tablet  which  may  disturb  or  Impair  vision 
reads.  "Not  to  be  used  by  the  aged  or  others 
suffering  from  glaucoma,  or  excessive  pressure 
within  the  eye,  or  by  children  under  12  years 
of  age,  unless  directed  by  a  physician.  Do 
not  exceed  recommended  dosage.  Not  for 
frequent  or  prolonged  use.  If  dryness  of  the 
mouth  occurs,  decrease  dosage.  Discontinue 
use  if  rapid  pulse,  dizziness  or  blurring  of 
vision  occurs."  This  cautionary  instruction 
appears  on  the  carton  of  a  product  which 
contains  a  standard  sedative  and  antihis- 
tamine as  the  active  Ingredients. 

Advertising  and  labeling 
In  the  advertising,  when  it  appears  at  all, 
the  only  cautionary  statement  is  likely  to  be 
"taken  as  directed"  or  "follow  instructions." 
It  is  well  known  that  most  consumers  buy  by 
advertising,  not  labeling.  The  general  belief, 
right  or  wrong,  is  that  if  a  product  is  widely 
advertised,  it  must  be  approved,  safe,  effec- 
tive. Generally,  that  is  so  but  that  does  not 
mean  caution  may  go  to  the  winds. 

Last  year,  an  elderly  gentleman  complained 
that  he  had  purchased  one  of  these  products 
on  the  basis  of  the  advertising  which  was 
quite  bare  of  any  caution  and  not  at  all  re- 
flective of  the  label  which  I  have  Just  read. 
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Th«  caxition  wiis  not  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion by  the  sales  person.  When  he  got  home 
and  read  the  label,  he  found  that,  because  of 
his  age,  he  could  not  use  the  product,  and 
protesced  to  us  that  the  omission  in  the  TV 
commercial  misrepresented  the  product. 

We  wrote  to  the  company  suggesting  that 
advertising  should  carry  .some  type  of  disclo- 
sure or  disclaimer  which  would  be  obvious  at 
once.  The  company,  although  cooperative  In 
other  respects,  felt  that  it  was  within  the  law 
ia  respect  to  labeling  and  also  well  within 
current  advertising  policy  and  practice,  by 
the  phrase  "take  as  directed."  The  Arm  also 
pointed  out  that  since  we  had  not  proceeded 
against  all  other  companies  advertising  simi- 
lar products,  we  could  not  "pick  on  them." 

It  is  our  view  that  the  ordinary  person  does 
not  know  whether  he  is  "aged"  and  certainly 
does  not  know  whether  he  has  the  begin- 
nings of  glaucoma.  As  I  need  not  tell  you, 
glaucoma  is  a  serious  and  increasingly  pre- 
valent diseases.  According  to  the  statistics 
provided  by  your  society,  it  affects  as  many 
as  1.333.000  persons  40  years  of  age  or  over. 
As  many  as  half  are  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  this  disease  and.  if  untreated,  may  lose 
their  sight.  Also,  there  are  a  million  and  a 
half  diabetics  in  this  country,  living  longer 
as  a  result  of  insulin  and  diet  therapy.  They 
often  become  subject  to  vision  changes  of  dia- 
betic retinopathy.  Other  common  disorders 
affecting  visual  acuity  include  hypertension, 
detached  retina,  and  cataracts. 

Among  the  elderly,  however,  glaucoma  is 
prob£j^bly  the  most  important  disease  not  only 
becaxise  of  its  frequency  but  because  of  its 
insidious  nature.  Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  health  and  public  concern,  and  in  my 
opinion,  the  labeling  and  advertising  which 
I  have  just  described  are  hardly  sufficient  to 
cope  with  a  problem  of  this  magnitude. 

Now.  the  responsible  proprietary  drug  In- 
dustry seeks  to  cooperate  as  a  matter  of  self- 
interest  and  also.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  In 
the  public  Interest.  They  are.  however,  re- 
luctant to  have  their  advertisements  "draped 
in  crepe"  as  the  saying  goes.  After  all. 
advertising  is  expensive.  In  limited  print 
space,  in  a  brief  spot  on  television,  or  quick 
radio  commercial,  the  merits  and  advantages 
of  a  product  must  be  stressed.  It  is  also 
argued  that  a  long,  technical  comment  will 
tend  to  scare,  not  Inform.  The  advertiser 
does  not  want  to  Include  any  minus  elements 
which  will  detract  from  the  plus.  He  la 
reluctant  to  pay  for  presentations  which 
will  dissuade  rather  than  persuade.  He  will 
only  do  so  when  the  law  requires  It  or  when 
It  can  be  shown  that  It  is  feasible  and 
reasonable. 

A  suggestion  on  disclosure 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  the 
power  to  order  disclosure  of  pertinent  nega- 
tive a.^pects  in  advertising,  when  their 
absence  could  or  would  mislead  the  reader  or 
listener.  This  can  also  be  ordered  by  re- 
quiring appropriate  markings  or  labelings 
indicating  country  of  origin,  for  Instance. 
Many  Important  notifications  are  now  part 
of  special  laws,  such  as  the  Wool  Products 
and  Pur  Products  Labeling  Acts. 

In  the  health  area,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  gone  furthest,  because  the 
Wheeler-L«a  amendment  to  the  Trade  Act 
defines  a  false  advertisement  for  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  as  one  which  is  misleading  In 
any  material  respect.  The  health  of  our 
people  is  vital. 

In  the  fields  of  vitamin  preparations  and 
In  baldness  remedies,  the  first  one  selected, 
the  Commission  required  that  all  advertis- 
ing indicate  that  the  product  or  remedy 
would  not  be  appropriate  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  causing  baldness;  namely, 
that  of  the  male  pattern  variety.  You  will 
therefore  see  that  statement  in  all  advertis- 
ing for  hair  treatments.  (This  affirmative 
disclosure  regrettably  is  sometimes  negated 
by  other  text  and  Illustration.) 
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The  Congress  also  recognized  the  dangers 
resulting  from  accidental  poisoning.  The 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act, 
passed  as  a  llfesaving  measure,  went  Into 
effect  in  February  1962.  This  law  requires 
warning  statements  on  household  products 
which  are  toxic,  corrosive,  or  irritating  to 
the  skin  or  eyes,  among  other  hazards.  This 
law  provides  that  a  skull  and  crossbones  and 
the  word  "poison"  be  prominently  shown  on 
the  container  of  all  highly  toxic  substances 
to  mark  their  extreme  hazard.  Others  must 
bear  the  word  ^'danger."  Any  products  which 
w.U  catise  illnfess  or  injury  must  be  marked 
"caution"  or  "warning."  Instructions  for 
safe  use  or  storage  must  also  appear  on  the 
label  of  all  substances  covered  under  this  act 
and  must  include  the  statement  "Keep  out 
of  the  reach  of  children." 

O^ourse,  many  products  can  become  dan- 
gerous when  abused  or  misused.  We  cannot 
blame  the  manufacturer  for  this  unless  he 
should  know  that  common  practice  or  usage 
perniits  or  encourages  such  a  danger.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  our  bureau  always  tries 
to  consider  the  normal  habits  of  the  con- 
sumer, good  or  bad. 

In  the  Interest  of  truth  In  advertising  and 
advance  protection  of  the  consumer,  NBBB 
holds  there  should  be  no  basic  inconsistency 
between  the  label  and  advertising.  This  does 
not  mean  that  labeling  must  be  slavishly  re- 
peated. But  warnings  should  be  properly 
disclosed  where,  for  instance,  the  product  has 
limited  usefulness  or  special  application  not 
readily  apparent  or  where  It  is  not  safe  or 
suitable  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. Otherwise,  the  advertising  may  be 
deemed  false  by  omission. 

Determination  of  when  warnings  or  cau- 
tions should  be  advanced  in  ad^-ertislng  and 
how  they  should  be  expressed,  when  not  al- 
ready subject  to  regulation,  as  Illustrated. 
Is  a  proper  area  for  joint  discussion.  Pro- 
fessional groups  such  as  yours  should  sit 
down  with  manufacturers  on  these  Issxies. 
We  have  found  that  business  Is  generally 
receptive  to  well-reasoned  recommenda- 
tions, especially  where  the  public  health 
and  safety  are  affected. 

It  may  be  that  such  a  dialog  will  de- 
velop a  single  designation  or  symbol  for  a 
number  of  products,  perhaps  applicable  to 
those  with  potential  heart  disease  or  dia- 
betes, as  well  as  vision  defects.  A  distinc- 
tive identification  referring  to  the  label,  re- 
quiring little  time  or  space,  might  In  the 
future  come  to  be  as  familiar  and  respected 
as  "Stop,  look,  and  listen"  or  the  skull 
and  crossbones.  On  the  other  hand,  cre- 
ative copywriters  may  draft  a  variety  of  ac- 
ceptable and  more  pertinent  reminders. 
The  principle  of  necessary  dlsclosxire  and 
consvimer  caution,  however,  is  Important 
and.  In  my  opinion.  Justifies  your  serious 
consideration  and  cooperation. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION 

I  have  titled  this  paper  "None  So  Blind." 
Clearly,  I  meant  to  imply  that  none  are  so 
blind  as  those  who  will  not  see.  We  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  for 
seeing  all  about  us  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
protect  ourselves  and  others.  I  have  named 
some  organizations  willing  and  able  to  be  of 
assistance.  I  have  suggested  some  problems 
you  might  wish  to  attack.  And  there  are 
some  legislative  proposals  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

My  summary  now  brings  me  back  to  the 
opening  of  my  paper  where  you  will  recall  I 
quoted  from  Milton.  The  last  line  of  his 
sonnet,  and  one  of  oiu-  most  familiar  quo- 
tations, declares  "They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait."  I  would  recommend,  how- 
ever, that  we  who  are  able  should  choose 
another  way — direct,  positive,  and  Immediate 
action. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc  <No.  179),  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended  (No.  124) .  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  my  time  has  expired,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  himself? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  sent  to  the  desk  yes- 
terday a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ments, which,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, are  now  the  pending  business.  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  on  that  subject: 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  assure  that  examiners  appointed  un- 
der the  bill  apply  State  voting  laws,  and 
not  their  own  self-made  laws,  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C. -drafted  voting  laws,  other- 
wise called  regulations  or  instructions 
to  examiners. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset  that  the  le- 
gality of  my  amendments  is  far  more 
unquestioned  than  that  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  would  say  also  that  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  my  amend- 
ments if  the  true  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  assure  proper  registration  of  qualified 
voters  without  racial  discrimination  and 
to  assure  the  voting  of  registrants  with- 
out racial  discrimination.  This  can  be 
done  under  my  amendments,  and  it  also 
can  be  done  without  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  merely  the  abo- 
lition of  discrimniation  is  not  the  true 
and  full  purpose  of  this  bill,  then  in  that 
event  I  expect  opposition  to  the  amend- 
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ments  because  it  would  cut  back  Federal 
power  in  making  rules  and  regulations 
tantamount  to  State  voting  laws  and 
procedures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment empowers  Congress  to  delegate 
power  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  to  Federal  ex- 
aminers to  disregard  State  voting  laws, 
and  to  proceed  with  their  own  interpre- 
tation of  standards  for  the  qualifications 
of  voters  and  the  procedures  for  regis- 
tering and  voting.  As  the  bill  now 
stands,  this  point  is  stated  in  favor  of 
allowing  the  Commission  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  iiistruct  examiners  on 
points  that  at  law  would  sound  in  sub- 
stance rather  than  in  procedure. 

When  and  if  the  establishment  of  reg- 
istering and  voting  procedures  by  Fed- 
eral-made regulations  reaches  the  point 
of  allowing  or  denying  one  person  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote,  when  under 
State  law  that  person  could  or  could  not 
do  the  same  thing,  then  the  so-called 
Federal  procedures  are  squarely  in  the 
categoi-y  of  making  or  changing  State 
voting  laws.  This  is  unconstitutional  in 
itself.  To  delegate  this  authority  with- 
out the  proper  standards  being  given  to 
the  Commission,  the  Attorney  General,  or 
the  examiners  themselves,  is  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  congressional  authority  and  is 
unconstitutional  as  a  delegation  of  pow- 
ers. Thirty  years  ago,  we  saw  the  Su- 
preme Court  overthrow  an  act  of  Con- 
gress because  it  delegated  authority  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
without  the  proper  standards  or  legal 
guidelines.  Schechter  Poultry  Corp.  v. 
United  States,  295  U.S.  495  (1935).  This 
theory  should  still  be  applicable  in  con- 
stitutional law.  We  have  not  heard 
much  in  recent  years  about  the  Su- 
preme Court  voiding  acts  of  Congress. 
Most  of  the  emphasis  by  the  Court  seems 
to  have  been  on  invalidating  State  laws 
under  the  14th  amendment.  At  various 
times  in  our  history,  how-ever,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  turned  much  of  its  at- 
tention toward  holding  Congress  to  the 
limits  laid  down  in  the  Constitution.  It 
could  at  some  time  review  this  field  of 
activity  and  if  this  bill  passes,  I  hope 
that  it  does  and  that  it  declares  many  of 
the  extreme  provisions  of  this  punitive 
bill  unconstitutional. 

In  addition  to  the  argument  of  dele- 
gation of  powers,  let  us  consider  another 
basic  constitutional  law  doctrine.  We 
have  seen  and  heard  the  expression  for 
years  that  "Congress  has  no  powers  be- 
yond those  delegated  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution." This  is  the  basic  doctrine  of 
the  celebrated  case  of  United  States  v. 
Harris,  106  U.S.  629,  636  a882>.  We 
have  heard  the  expression  in  many 
speeches.  We  have  seen  it  in  high  school 
and  college  textbooks.  We  believe  that  it 
is  part  of  our  national  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  bill  before  us,  we  have  a 
prime  example  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wi.shing  to  take  over  one  of  the  most 
sound  of  all  State  functions — the  estab- 
lishment of  State  and  local  systems  of 
voting. 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  state 
that  Congress  can  do  this.  It  clearly 
states  that  no  State  can  deny  a  person 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color 
and  that  Congress  can  enact  appropriate 


legislation  to  keep  the  States  from  mak- 
ing such  a  denial.  This  is  a  negative 
grant  of  power  to  nullify  State  action.  It 
is  not  an  affirmative  grant  of  power  to 
write  the  voting  laws  of  the  States.  That 
this  was  the  intent  and  scope  of  the  15th 
amendment  is  shown  clearly  in  the  de- 
bates on  that  amendment  in  Congress, 
which  I  will  discuss  at  more  length  in 
separate  remarks.  For  reference,  how- 
ever, I  refer  to  the  Congressional  Globe, 
40th  Congress,  3d  session,  February  1869, 
page  1226  and  page  1639. 

My  amendments  would  delete  language 
at  three  places  in  the  bill  and  in  two 
instances  substitute  language  that  would 
assure  congressional  intent  that  examin- 
ers and  their  administrative  superiors  in 
Washington  must  follow  State  law,  and 
that  they  do  not  have  authority  to  think 
up  new  laws  or  draft  regulations  that 
are  tantamount  to  State  law. 

On  page  10,  the  reference  to  instruc- 
tions to  examiners  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
with  respect  to  whether  persons  are  qual- 
ified to  register,  would  be  stricken  by  my 
amendments.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  words 
"to  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
State  law"  would  be  substituted.  This 
is  squarely  in  line  with  the  language  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  March  1, 
1965,  in  the  case  of  Carrington  v.  Rash, 
380  U.S.  89  at  page  91,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  his- 
toric function  of  the  States  to  establish  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  other  qualifications 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Indeed,  the 
States  have  long  been  held  to  have  broad 
powers  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  exer- 
cised. 

On  March  1,  1965,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  the  States  have  the  historic 
and  constitutional  function  and  preroga- 
tive of  establishing  the  qualifications  of 
voters.  Today,  only  a  little  more  than  2 
months  later,  we  are  considering  a  bill 
to  give  that  authority  to  Federal  officials 
and  to  examiners  under  their  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction.  My  amendments 
would  put  the  bill  more  in  line  with  the 
law  and  the  Constitution. 

On  page  12  of  the  bill,  my  amendments 
would  delete  the  words  "not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States."  This  is  not  submit- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  fostering  State 
laws  that  are  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  submitted  because  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  when  read  together  with 
the  language  on  page  10  that  I  would  de- 
lete, would  attempt  to  make  judges  out 
of  examiners.  Seeing  this  language  in 
the  bill,  examiners  and  their  superiors 
might  easily  conclude  that  Congress  in- 
tended for  them  to  decide  which  laws  in 
a  State  were  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

In  no  way  should  we  attempt  to  em- 
power examiners  w'ith  the  functions  of  a 
judge.  I  have  heard  no  mention  in  the 
debates  thus  far  that  examiners  should 
be  judges.  They  are  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  They  are  not  of  enough 
importance,  apparently,  to  require  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate.   Yet  the  bill,  unless 


the  aforementioned  language  is  deleted, 
might  be  construed  to  mean  that  lesser 
Federal  officials  can  look  over  State  vot- 
ing laws  and  make  determinations,  inso- 
far as  voting  registration  is  concerned,  as 
to  whether  the  laws  are  constitutional. 
If  they  conclude  that  all  the  laws  are  un- 
constitutional or  even  a  major  part 
thereof,  then  I  ask  the  simple  question 
as  to  how  they  can  register  any  new 
voters  unless  they,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, or  the  Attorney  General  manu- 
facture some  new  laws  by  which  they  can 
proceed. 

This  bill  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover 
with  enlargements  of  Federal  powers  over 
and  above  the  delegated  powers  of  the 
Constitution.  Without  these  enlarge- 
ments, the  much  hoped  for  wholesale 
registrations  of  new  voters  might  fall  by 
their  own  weight.  I  say  that  the  enlarge- 
ments are  unconstitutional.  I  say  fur- 
ther that  examiners  should  be  restricted 
to  applying  State  laws  in  a  nondiscrim- 
inatoiT  manner.  My  amendments  would 
accomplish  this  noteworthy  purpose. 

On  page  13  of  the  substitute  bill,  sec- 
tion Bfb)  would  be  deleted  by  my  amend- 
ments. This  section  would  give  the  right 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  in- 
struct examiners,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  concerning  State 
laws  respecting  qualifications  for  regis- 
tering and  concerning  the  loss  of  eligi- 
bility to  vote.  It  also  empowers  the 
Commission  to  issue  regulations  concern- 
ing procedures  and  the  times  and  places 
for  applying  to  vote.  The  part  of  the 
section  that  relates  to  instructions  on 
qualifications  is  vague  and  redundant. 
In  one  sense  it  would  apply  only  State 
law,  and  in  another  sense  it  would  leave 
the  way  open  for  self-made  law  or  Fed- 
eral law  on  voter  qualifications.  There- 
fore, it  should  be  sticken.  Examiners 
should  apply  only  State  voting  laws.  The 
part  that  relates  to  procedures  is  clearly 
an  attempt  to  bypass  State  laws  on 
registration  and  voting  procedures. 
Therefore,  the  whole  section  should  be 
stricken  to  make  it  clear  that  Congress 
intends  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  bill,  other  than  its  punitive  pur- 
poses, is  to  have  examiners  register  peo- 
ple in  a  non-discriminatory  manner  ac- 
cording to  State  law. 

In  no  way  am  I  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
even  if  my  amendments  are  adopted. 
My  purpose  in  submitting  them  is  to 
soften  the  impact  of  this  deplorable  pro- 
posal and  to  bring  it  a  little  closer  to 
constitutionality. 

The  language  of  section  8ib),  page  13 
of  the  substitute  bill,  on  its  face,  appears 
to  be  softer  as  to  its  impact  than  that 
of  the  original  bill.  The  original  bill  as 
submitted  to  Congress  provided  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Attorney  General,  could 
instruct  examiners  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  listing.  When  I  first 
read  this,  I  concluded  immediately  that 
it  would  allow  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  WTite  or 
rewTite  State  voting  laws.  Naturally, 
this  would  cause  a  deplorable  situation 
until  the  courts  might  resolve  the  situa- 
tion on  unconstitutionality. 

On  April  1.  1965. 1  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
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opposed  this  bill.  Among  the  many 
grounds  of  legal  and  technical  as  well  as 
policy  opposition  that  I  expressed,  was 
my  suggestion  to  the  committee  that  this 
power  of  executive  branch  officials  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  establishing  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  in  the  States,  should 
be  deleted  from  the  bill.  The  committee 
redrafted  the  section  to  avoid  this  direct 
grant  of  power  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Commission,  and  to  examiners,  to  set 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  but  the  com- 
mittee inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  power 
to  interpret  State  laws  and  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  These  functions  are 
clearly  judicial  functions  and  they  carry 
with  them  veiy  important  determina- 
tions. There  is  no  language  in  the  sub- 
stitute provisions  giving  any  rights  what- 
soever to  interested  parties,  be  they  indi- 
vidual citizens  or  States  and  political 
subdivisions,  to  be  heard  on  the  merits  of 
State  laws  before  they  are  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional in  this  quasi-judicial  and 
quasi-administrative  manner.  In  other 
words  the  substitute  language  provides 
no  due  process  of  law.  It  proceeds  on 
the  theory  that  "the  King  can  do  no 
wrong"  and  allows  full  power  to  outlaw 
State  voting  laws  by  agency  determina- 
tion. Therefore  my  amendments  simply 
delete  this  section.  If  the  opposition  feel 
that  the  deletion  will  nullify  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
any  procedures  whatsoever  regarding  ex- 
aminers. I  would  state  that  if  that  should 
be  the  final  determination  of  the  matter 
I  would  at  least  not  be  displeased. 

However,  if  the  rest  of  the  bill  is 
passed  giving  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  exami- 
ners the  broad  F>owers  contained  therein, 
then  the  power  to  establish  procedures 
and  to  issue  instructions  will  probably 
be  held  to  be  included  in  the  broad  grant 
of  powers.  I  would  like  to  see  examiners, 
if  we  have  to  have  them,  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  State  procedures  as 
well  as  to  State  substantive  laws.  There 
are  certainly  precedents  for  this.  Even 
in  our  Federal  Courts  some  years  ago 
under  the  Federal  Conformity  Act.  Fed- 
eral Courts  themselves  were  required  to 
conform  as  near  as  practicable  to  State 
practice  and  procedure. 

Under  the  present  language  of  the  bill 
it  is  possible  for  an  abrupt  administra- 
tive determination  to  be  made  that  all 
State  voting  laws  are  unconstitutional 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  event,  Mr.  President, 
how  could  this  new  Federal  examiner 
system  proceed  unless  the  instructions  to 
examiners  from  Washington  told  them 
how  to  register  voters.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances Federal  officials  would  cer- 
tainly be  writing  State  voting  laws.  My 
amendments  would  make  it  clear  that 
only  State  law  can  apply  or  be  followed  as 
to  registering  and  voting.  If  there  be  no 
State  laws  then  it  is  incumbent  on  State 
legislatures  to  write  new  ones,  subject  to 
the  ridiculous  provisions  of  this  bill  as 
to  review  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
by  the  courts  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Once  again.  I  repeat,  if  the  purpose  of 
this  bin  is  to  see  that  all  qualified  ap- 


plicants are  registered  to  vote  in  a  non- 
discriminatoiT  manner,  let  us  hold  the 
bill  to  that  basic  premise.  The  correct 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  retrict  ex- 
aminers to  applying  State  voting  laws  in 
a  nondiscriminatory  manner.  My 
amendment  would  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

When  I  think  of  the  great  work  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  did  on  writing  and 
establishing  our  Constitution,  and  of 
how  careful  they  were  to  preserve  in  the 
States  powers  over  voting  laws,  and  was 
even  after  the  15th  amendment,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  17th  amendment,  I  state 
most  firmly  that  the  least  that  the  pres- 
ent Congress  can  do  under  this  deplora- 
ble bill  is  to  restrict  examiners  to  State 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to  each 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  shall  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
sequence  of  events,  as  the  committee, 
and  later  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  in  evolving  the  substitute,  pur- 
sued in  connection  with  the  section  to 
which  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 
relate,  is,  I  believe,  illustrative  and  in- 
teresting, and  I  believe  should  persuade 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendments 
which  are  now  pending. 

Originally,  the  bill  as  introduced  re- 
quired that  the  examiner  should  apply 
State  law.  We  feel  that  as  the  bill 
which  is  now  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
stands,  it  remains  crystal  clear  that  the 
obligation  to  apply  State  law  shall  re- 
main. But  in  the  changes  made  in  the 
Committee,  which  have  been  retained  in 
the  leadership  substitute,  we  wished  to 
spell  out  specifically  that  while  State  law 
was  to  govern,  that  provision  meant  only 
State  law  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Federal  law.  including  this  measure. 

What  is  intended  is  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  should  consult  with 
the  Attorney  General  in  order  that 
examiners  might  be  properly  instructed 
as  to  the  State  law.  We  emphasize  that 
the  purpose  intended  is  that  examiners 
should  apply  State  law  accurately,  and 
that  they  have  competent  legal  advice 
and  instruction  on  the  many  aspects  of 
State  law,  all  of  which  law  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, save  only  that  which  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  Elements  of  the 
State  law  that  should  be  applied  would 
be  applied.  What  is  intended  under  this 
measure  to  be  applied  by  the  examiners 
includes  the  age  requirement,  the  re- 
quirements  with    respect    to    residency. 


and.  to  the  extent  that  the  State  has 
such  requirements,  the  State  would  bar 
mental  incompetence — that  feature  of 
State  law  should  be  applied — and  non- 
eligibility  of  felons  should  be  applied. 
In  order  that  the  examiners  might  be 
clearly  instructed  with  respect  to  the 
applicable  State  requirements  which 
would  remain  applicable,  this  language 
was  inserted  in  the  bill.  It  is  most  def- 
initely not  intended  that  examiners  be 
judges  or  that  the  Federal  instructions 
should  change  State  law  in  any  way.  It 
is  most  certainly  not  intended  that  the 
instructions  to  the  examiners  shall 
change  State  laws  in  any  way  except  as  is 
required  by  the  pending  measure,  Fed- 
eral laws  on  this  subject,  and  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  clear  that  examiners  will  need 
instructions  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  to- 
day I  doubt  if  in  many  States  examiners 
are  turned  loose  without  instructions. 
States  should  welcome  such  instructions, 
because  the  instructions  would  cause  ex- 
aminers to  enforce  consistent,  valid 
State  laws  with  respect  to  the  eligibility 
of  voters.  It  is  likewise  clear  that  the 
only  State  laws  with  which  an  examiner 
may  comply,  or,  for  that  matter,  with 
which  State  officials  themselves  may 
comply,  are  those  which  are  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  see  how  these 
provisions  of  the  bill  can  be  objected  to. 
They  are  intended  to  help,  not  to  hinder, 
consistent  application  of  State  law.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee added  to  the  original  bill  the  "not 
inconsistent  with  federal  law"  language, 
to  spell  out  specifically  that  while  State 
law  is  to  govern,  it  means  only  State  law 
not  inconsistent  with  federal  law. 

In  the  event  the  amendments  are 
adopted,  some  implications  would  result 
which  I  think  would  be  undesirable  in 
the  eyes  of  all  of  us.  The  amendments 
might  be  taken  to  suggest  that  each  ex- 
aminer, some  of  whom  will  not  be  law- 
yers, should  be  free  to  decide  for  him- 
self what  the  proper  qualifications  are 
without  regard  to  instructions  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  views 
of  the  Attorney  General.  The  undesir- 
ability  of  that  result  seems  self-evident. 

We  believe  there  are  other  impacts 
and  other  implications  that  would  arise 
from  the  amendments,  all  of  which  argue 
in  support  of  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendments  seem  to  suggest  that 
examiners  should  apply  State  laws  which 
are  contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  Federal  law;  indeed,  that  such 
application  be  required.  Such  a  result 
is,  of  course,  wholly  unacceptable;  in- 
deed, to  require  a  Federal  official  to  apply 
invalid  State  law  w^ould  seem  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

In  the  absence  of  language  now  in  the 
bill,  an  examiner  might  have  to  apply 
newly-enacted  State  laws  not  yet  ap- 
proved by  the  courts;  this  would  have 
the  effect  of  defeating  much  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill. 

Also,  the  proposed  changes  purport  to 
require  Federal  examiners  to  apply  all 
State  laws  with  respect  to  voting  quali- 
fications, to  determine  the  eligibility  or 
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loss  of  eligibility  of  voters.  No  prior  de- 
termination could  be  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  to  the  validity  of  State 
laws  which  examiners  are  to  administer. 
The  result  would  be  that  Federal  ex- 
aminers would  be  required  to  apply  State 
laws  which  have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  Federal  law  until 
such  laws  are  declared  invalid  by  court 
action.  Indeed,  under  this  language,  ex- 
aminers might  even  be  expected  to  apply 
tests  or  devices  suspended  by  section  3 
or  section  4  of  the  bill. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  many  others 
that  we  hope  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
jected. We  feel  strongly  that  the  change 
made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
makes  even  more  clear  than  was  true  in 
the  original  draft  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  draw  a  set  of  directions  for 
the  examiner,  to  have  the  effect  of  re- 
quiring the  examiner  to  apply  every  fea- 
ture of  State  law  with  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  save  and  except 
such  qualifications  as  under  the  bill  are 
outlawed  or  which  the  Constitution  or 
other  laws  of  the  Federal  Government 
set  aside. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
the  remaining  time  to  which  I  am  en- 
titled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair  > .  Tw'enty-one 
minutes  remain  and  are  available  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  my  11th  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  during 
that  time  any  proposal  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  that  is  more  obviously 
unconstitutional  than  the  so-called 
voting  rights  bill  of  1965.  I  shall  point 
out  a  little  later  in  my  address  today 
some  ways  in  which  the  bill  is  clearly 
unconstitutional. 

I  firmly  and  enthusiastically  support 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI.  although  I  do  not  favor  Fed- 
eral registrars.  In  my  judgment,  the 
amendments  should  have  the  support  of 
a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  regardless  of  their  position  on  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  specifically  reserves 
to  the  States  the  constitutional  right  to 
establish  the  qualifications  for  voters. 
As  has  been  stated  many  times  in  the 
debate,  this  right  derives  from  Article  I, 
section  2,  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
17th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Article  I,  section  2,  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leigsla- 
ture. 

What  does  that  language  mean?  It 
means  that  a  person  voting  in  a  Federal 
election  must  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  a  person  voting  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature, 
which  In  South  Carolina,  and  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  other  States  of  the  Nation, 
means  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  article  I,  section  2,  it  is  clear 
that  if  one  is  qualified  to  vote  for  the 


most  nimaerous  branch  of  the  legislature 
in  the  State,  which  is  usually  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  is  also  qualified  to 
vote  in  a  Federal  election.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  adopted  for 
Federal  elections  the  same  qualifications 
that  must  be  possessed  by  a  person  in 
order  to  vote  in  the  election  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  State. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  15th  amendment  repealed 
article  I,  section  2.  There  is  no  deci- 
sion holding  to  that  effect.  There  is  no 
precedent  which  so  holds.  There  is  no 
basis  whatever  for  believing  that  that 
is  the  case.  But  even  if  it  were  the  case, 
the  17th  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
40  years  after  the  15th  amendment,  con- 
tains the  identical  verbiage  that  is  con- 
tained in  article  I,  section  2.  I  quote 
from  that  amendment: 

The  electors  in  eacn  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  which 
submitted  the  17th  amendment,  of  the 
States,  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  ratified  the  17th  amendment, 
that  it  be  made  clear  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  Federal  elections  were 
the  same  as  the  qualifications  for  voting 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature — that  is,  the  House  of 
Repi-esentatives.  So  we  have  article  I 
of  section  2,  and  we  have  the  17th 
amendment,  each  of  which,  word  for 
word,  in  identical  verbiage,  is  absolutely 
clear  on  this  question.  How  anyone  can 
take  any  other  position  is  beyond  com- 
prehension. 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  the  advo- 
cates of  this  bill  pursue  such  a  course. 
They  run  straight  into  the  face  of  this 
amendment.  The  Constitution  has  left 
to  the  States  the  right  to  fix  voter  quali- 
fications. That  is  where  the  authority 
lies. 

In  my  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  in- 
stance, the  literacy  qualification  for  vot- 
ing is  that  one  be  able  to  read  and  write 
the  Constitution.  That  merely  means 
that  one  must  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
If  a  man  cannot  read  and  write,  he  can 
still  vote  in  South  Carolina  if  he  owns 
$300  worth  of  appraised  property.  So 
the  qualifications  are  simple.  However, 
that  is  one  qualification  that  is  required 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

When  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
fixed  that  qualification  for  voting  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
legislature — which  is  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature  in  my 
State — that  became  the  qualification 
that  must  be  used  by  persons  voting  in 
South  Carolina  in  Federal  elections. 
How  can  any  other  position  be  taken? 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  adopted  the  same  qualification  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections  in  South  Car- 
olina that  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
uses  for  voting  in  State  elections  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. It  has  adopted  the  same  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  in  Federal  elections 
that  every  other  State  uses  for  voting 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  its 
State  legislature. 


In  South  Carolina  no  discrimination  is 
practiced  against  anyone  because  of  race 
or  color,  in  voting.  There  have  been  no 
complaints  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  the 
effect  that  there  has  been  unconstitu- 
tional discrimination  in  the  voting  proc- 
ess. We  in  South  Carolina  are  in  favor 
of  every  qualified  person  voting.  We 
have  taken  the  position  that  if  a  man 
is  qualified  to  vote,  he  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  vote. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I  pursued  that  policy.  I  believe 
that  every  Governor  since  that  time  has 
pursued  that  policy.  South  Carolina  has 
a  long  record  of  believing  in  and  practic- 
ing the  principle  that  people  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  should  be  allowed  to 
vote.  In  a  few  counties  in  South  Caro- 
lina, only  a  small  percentage  of  Negroes 
vote.  Since  there  was  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  Negroes  voting,  the 
FBI  investigators  were  sent  down  to 
McCormick  County,  S.C.,  to  inquire 
whether  people  were  unconstitution- 
ally discriminated  against.  McCormick 
County  is  on  the  Savannah  River,  next 
to  the  Georgia  line,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  The  investigators  of  the 
FBI  stayed  there  for  many  weeks  in  an 
effort  to  find  some  discrimination  being 
practiced  against  Negroes  because  of  the 
fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  Ne- 
groes had  voted. 

After  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, no  complaint  or  charge  was 
made  by  the  FBI.  The  investigators 
were  unable  to  find  any  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  position  that  anyone  had 
been  unconstitutionally  or  illegally 
denied  the  right  to  vote. 

We  are  proud  that  that  is  the  case  in 
South  Carolina.  We  are  proud  that 
everyone  who  is  qualified  to  vote  is 
allowed  to  vote  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
frequently  and  invariably  held  that  the 
right  of  the  States  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  includes  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe literacy  tests  as  one  method  of 
judging  the  qualifications  for  prospective 
voters.  At  a  very  early  date,  but  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment upon  which  this  legislation  is 
based,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
literacy  tests  which  were  drafted  so  as 
to  apply  alike  to  all  applicants  for  the 
voting  franchise  would  be  deemed  to  be 
fair  and  constitutional  on  their  face. 

I  repeat  that  the  law  has  been  applied 
uniformly  to  all  races  in  South  Carolina. 
I  challenge  anyone  to  produce  evidence 
that  anyone  has  been  unlawfully  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  South  Carolina. 
Yet,  this  bill  would  apply  to  our  State. 
It  would  hold  South  Carolina  up  to  the 
world  as  a  State  that  discriminates  and 
violates  the  Constitution.  It  would  do 
so  merely  because  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people  who  are  registered  to  vote  in 
our  State  did  not  see  fit  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  free  country. 
If  a  man  wants  to  vote  and  is  qualified, 
he  has  a  right  to  vote.  If  he  sees  fit  not 
to  vote,  no  one  should  compel  him  to 
vote.  We  believe  in  freedom.  We  ad- 
vocate freedom. 

We  encourage  people  to  vote  in  South 
Carolina.  We  have  consistently  en- 
couraged all  persons  who  are  qualified  to 
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vote  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing else  that  the  people  and  the  oflB- 
clals  of  South  Carolina  could  do  other 
than  to  encourage  people  to  vote. 

We  cannot  haul  people  to  the  polls  and 
make  them  vote,  whether  they  want  to 
vote  or  not.  That  would  not  be  proper^ 
That  would  be  depriving  them  of  their 
freedom.  We  want  people  to  vote.  As 
time  passes,  the  percentage  of  people 
who  vote  is  becoming  larger.  We  hope 
that  eventually  all  qualified  people  in  our 
State  will  take  advantage  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court 
pointed  out  in  the  case  to  which  I  previ- 
ously referred  that  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  discriminatory  enforcement,  a 
literacy  test  could  not  be  viewed  as  deny- 
ing the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment.  It 
is  implicit  from  this  decision  that  such  a 
literacy  test  would  not  violate  the  terms 
of  the  15th  amendment. 

In  1959.  Justice  Douglas  speaking  for 
th  Court  in  the  case  of  Lassiter  v.  North 
Hampton  Election  Board  (360  U.S.  45), 
said: 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 

the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone,  since  we  have  seen  its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercising  by  the  State  of  a  law- 
full  power  vested  in  it  not  subject  to  our 
supervision,  and  Indeed,  its  validity  is 
admitted. 

This  celebrated  case  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  literacy  test  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  against  a  charge 
of  unconstitutionality  on  its  face. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  passed  on  this 
question.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  a  State  can  have  a  literacy  test.  A 
good  many  States  do  have  literacy  tests. 
However,  under  this  bill,  the  literacy  test 
would  be  null  and  void  in  the  States  to 
which  the  bill  would  be  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  as  recently  as  March  1 
of  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
the  following  observation  concerning 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  States  to 
prescribe  voter  qualifications: 

That  is  this  year,  1965.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  Supreme  Court : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  his- 
torical function  of  the  States  to  establish, 
on  a  non-discriminatory  basis,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution,  other  quali- 
fications for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
Indeed,  the  States  have  long  been  held  to 
have  broad  powers  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may 
be  exercised. 

That  is  as  clear  as  can  be.  I  repeat 
the  last  sentence.  This  was  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  talking  in 
March  of  this  year.     It  said: 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised. 

Mr.  President,  can  one  make  it  any 
clearer  than  that,  any  simpler  than  that, 
any  more  concise  than  that? 

The  constitutional  provisions  on  the 
subject  are  clear.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  consistently  held  that  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory literacy  test  is  a  valid  exercise 
by  the  States  of  constitutional  power. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  me  to  imagine  that 


a  serious  attempt  would  be  made  to  out- 
law, or  even  suspend  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  the  application  of  a  lit- 
eracy test  in  any  State. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  S.  1564 — 
this  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 — 
would  susE>end  the  application  of  a 
literacy  test  in  those  areas  covered  by  the 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would 
leave  unimpaired  the  application  of  a 
similar,  or  even  more  stringent,  literacy 
test  which  is  applied  in  any  State  not 
subject  to  the  statistical  formula  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  For  example,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  literacy  test  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  would  be  suspended  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  even  though 
there  ^ave  been  no  charges  of  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  in 
South  Carolina.  In  contrast,  the  literacy 
test  of  the  State  of  New  York,  among 
others,  would  not  be  affected. 

Unquestionably,  a  literacy  test  is  valid. 
If  they  were  not  valid,  then  the  Con- 
gress would  be  required  to  outlaw  them 
in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  which 
employ  such  tests  if  it  was  determined 
necessary  to  do  so  in  any  one  State,  or 
group  of  States.  Conversely,  if  literacy 
tests  are  valid  in  any  one  State,  then 
they  are  valid  in  all. 

The  only  question  which  remains  is 
not  in  the  existence  of  the  literacy  tests, 
but  in  the  application  of  the  literacy 
tests.  The  Sparkman  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  retain  the  State-imposed  qual- 
ifications for  voters,  including  literacy 
tests.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  State-imposed  qualifications  would 
be  applied  by  the  registrar  appointed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  There- 
fore, there  could  be  no  question  as  to  its 
nondiscriminatory  application. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

The  bill,  as  it  is  presently  worded,  di- 
rects the  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  examine  ap- 
plicants for  registration  on  the  basis  of 
instructions  received  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  following 
the  literacy  test  provisions  of  State  law, 
as  is  provided  under  the  Constitution, 
and  which  we  have  followed  In  requir- 
ing literfcy  as  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  laws  of  the  State, 
the  situation  would  be  entirely  different ; 
they  would  be  required  to  take  instruc- 
tions from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
as  to  which  voting  qualifications  are  to 
be  applicable.  This  is  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

These  instructions  are  to  be  formu- 
lated by  the  Commission,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  to  be  based  on 
"applicable  State  law  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States."  On  its  face,  this  provi- 
sion would  seem  to  leave  Inviolate  the 


literacy  test  of  the  States.  However, 
after  reading  the  bill  in  its  entirety  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  it  reveals  that 
no  State  literacy  test  will  be  applied  by 
the  Federal  examiners.  Unquestionably 
a  major  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  avoid 
the  application  of  any  literacy  test  and 
register  voters  who  are  able  neither  to 
read  nor  write. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  what 
the  administration  wants  is  not  a  bill  to 
provide  that  all  qualified  Negroes  shall 
vote,  but  that  all  Negroes  shall  vote,  re- 
gardless of  qualification  or  lack  of  it. 
We  are  asking  for  the  continuation  of 
the  right,  under  the  State  law  and  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  apply  the  literacy  test  and  to  continue 
applying  the  test  which  we  have  applied 
for  many  years,  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  has  been  upheld  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
to  do  so  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

As  I  stated,  there  has  been  no  discrim- 
ination in  voting  in  the  great  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Such  an  effort  is  pat- 
ently unconstitutional  as  well  as  un- 
wise. It  is  unconstitutional  because  it  is 
within  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
States  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  vot- 
ers, including  the  requirement  of  liter- 
acy. It  is  unwise  because  it  will  have  the 
end  result  of  enfranchising  many  illiter- 
ates and  thereby  lower  the  quality  of  the 
electorate  in  the  covered  States. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  have  bet- 
ter government  if  we  are  to  enfranchise 
illiterate  people  and  allow  to  vote  those 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  who  do  not 
know  the  issues  before  the  Government, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  approach  the 
elections  because  they  are  not  able  to  in- 
form and  enlighten  themselves  on  the 
facts  and  exercise  an  independent  judg- 
ment on  that  basis?  If  this  is  allowed, 
how  can  we  expect  to  elevate  the  quality 
of  the  Government  of  this  country? 

Furthermore,  if  they  cannot  read,  how 
will  they  know  for  whom  to  vote,  or 
which  lever  to  pull?  They  will  have  to 
have  someone  go  in  the  voting  booth  and 
show  them  how  to  vote.  If  that  person 
so  desires,  he  can  influence  the  vote,  or 
deliberately  mislead  the  voter.  It  opens 
the  door  to  fraud.  It  opens  the  door  to 
corruption.  It  open  the  door  to  a  lack  of 
integrity  in  the  government  of  the  States 
affected  by  the  bill. 

The  adoption  of  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ments would  remove  a  basic  objection  to 
S.  1564.  The  amendments  would  make 
the  bill  more  nearly  conform  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
justice  for  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
A  basic  concept  underlying  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  that  the 
States  of  the  Union  are  equal  partners  to 
the  Union.  In  carrying  out  this  concept, 
it  is  necessary  that  legislation  adopted  by 
Congress  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
States.  Since  the  bill  is  based  on  a  past 
occurrence,  it  cannot  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  States.  It  would 
deprive  some  States  of  the  right  to  en- 
force literacy  tests,  but  it  would  not 
dfeprive  others  of  the  same  right. 
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In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
bill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  law  of  South 
Carolina,  which  requires  a  man  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write  in  order  to  vote,  would 
be  nullified,  and  a  Federal  registrar  could 
register  an  illiterate  voter,  even  though 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  our 
State  do  not  permit  it. 

However,  if  that  same  illiterate  voter 
moved  to  the  State  of  New  York,  he  could 
not  vote  there  because  New  York  State 
requires  an  eighth  grade  education  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  in  its  great  State. 
I  submit  that  this  is  discrimination  in 
itself,  to  provide  that  a  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  one  State,  whether  or 
not  he  can  read  or  write,  even  though 
the  lav.'s  of  that  State  require  him  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write:  but  then  should 
that  person  go  to  another  State,  where 
the  bill  does  not  apply,  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  because  he  is  an  illiterate. 
I  see  no  justice  in  permitting  an  il- 
literate to  vote  in  South  Carolina  and  not 
permitting  him  to  vote  in  New  York  be- 
cause of  an  act  of  Congress. 

If  South  Carolina  cannot  enforce  its 
literacy  requirement,  why  should  New 
York  be  able  to  enforce  its  literacy  re- 
quirement? 

All  States  should  be  on  the  same  basis. 
We  are  not  asking  for  any  favoritism. 
We  are  merely  a.sking  for  f airplay.  We 
are  merely  asking  Congress  not  to  dis- 
criminate among  the  States. 

The  pending  bill  seems  to  be  aimed  at 
certain  Southern  States.  It  is  rather 
peculiar  that  it  seems  to  be  aimed  at 
States  which  voted  against  the  present 
administratidn  in  the  1964  presidential 
election. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  S.  1564 
violates  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  that  it  would  establish  an  in- 
equality of  powers  among  the  States. 
The  bill  would  nullify  voting  qualifica- 
tions such  as  the  literacy  requirement  in 
certain  States  which  fall  within  certain 
prescribed  statistical  formulas,  but 
would  leave  unimpaired  in  other  States 
the  imposition  of  such  voting  require- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  Coyle  v. 
Smith,  221  U.S.  559,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated : 

This  \mlon  was  and  is  a  union  of  States 
equal  in  power,  dignity  and  authority,  each 
competent  to  exert  that  residuum  of  sov- 
ereignty not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  itself.  To  this  we  may 
add  that  the  constitutional  equality  of  the 
States  is  essential  to  the  harmonious  opera- 
tion or  the  scheme  upon  which  the  Republic 
was  organized.  When  that  equality  dl.sep- 
pears,  we  may  remain  a  free  people,  but  the 
Union  will  not  be  the  Union  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 


The  case  of  Coyle  v.  Smith,  a  case  de- 
cided by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
reported  in  221  U.S.  559,  is  directly  in 
point  at  present. 

The  adoption  of  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ments would  go  a  long  way  toward  bring- 
ing the  bill  into  conformity  with  this 
basic  concept.  No  State  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  establish  and  apply 
a  literacy  test  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing. Yet.  there  would  be  adequate  safe- 
guards against  any  charge  of  discrimina- 
tory application  of  a  literacy  test.  The 
question  for  the  Senate  is  a  very  simple 
one:  Are  the  States  of  the  Union  to  be 
treated  equally,  or  are  some  to  be  singled 
out  as  unequal  partners  to  the  Federal 
Union?  In  answer  to  this  question,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  my  belief  in 
the  equality  of  the  States  by  adopting 
the  Sparkman  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
my  support  for  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ments. They  by  no  means  would  cure 
all  the  constitutional  objections  to  the 
pending  bill  which  have  been  mentioned, 
but  they  would  bring  the  bill  more  nearly 
into  conformity  with  the  Constitution. 
As  a  matter  of  justice,  the  Senate  should 
adopt  the  Sparkman  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  question,  which  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments,  en  bloc  (No. 
179  >,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman]  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 
(No.  124),  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  .  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (when  his  name 
was  called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Robertson]  .   If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that  the   Senator  from  Arkansas    [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT],   the   Senator   from   Alaska 
[Mr.    Gruening].    the    Senator    from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 


Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson] ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yottng]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ai'kansas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  necessarily  absent,  and.  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

fNo.  68Leg.I 
YEAS— 19 


Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Hickenlooper 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Douglas 


Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Hill 

Holland 
Jordan.  N  C. 
Long.  La. 
McCleUan 
Russell.  S.C. 
Simpson 

NAYS— 66 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Meicalf 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING 

Fulbright  McGee 

Gruening  Miller 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Montoya 
Kennedy.  N.Y.    Neuberger 
Long,  Mo.  Pearson 

So  Mr.  Sparkman's  amendments,  en 
bloc  (No.  179) ,  offered  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 
(No.  124),  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  were  re- 
jected. 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Yoxmg.  N.  Dak. 

— 15 

Robertson 
Russell.  Ga. 
Smathers 
Symington 
Young.  Ohio 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  UNDER  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE  AGREEMENT, 
1962 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  S.  701. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  701^  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962.  signed  at  New  York  on 
September  28.  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were,  on  page  4,  line  4, 
after  "agreement"  insert  ",  nor  shall 
such  amount  exceed  $150,000  for  any  fis- 
cal year",  and  on  page  4,  after  line  9 
insert : 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  will  not  become  effective 
until  the  President  makes  a  determination 
and  reports  the  determination  to  the  Con- 
gress that,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  not  re- 
sult in  an  unwarranted  increase  in  coffee 
prices   to  United   States   consumers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  have  indicated  that  the  House 
amendments  are  acceptable  and  that  a 
conference  on  the  bill  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. Accordingly,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

S.  701  provides  the  legislation  neces- 
saiT  to  implement  the  coffee  agreement 
to  which  the  Senate  gave  its  advise  and 
consent  on  May  21.  1963.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  February  2.  1965,  by  a  vote 
of  56  to  23. 

Yesterday,  it  was  passed  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  300  to  97.  after  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
had  been  agreed  to. 

The  first  amendment,  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  places  an  absolute  dollar  limit  of 
S150.000  for  any  fiscal  year  on  the 
amounts  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
our  participation  in  the  agreement. 

The  second  amendment  added  on  the 
House  floor,  provides  that  before  the  im- 
plementing features  of  the  bill  become 
operative,  the  President  must  make  a  de- 
termination, and  report  it  to  Congress, 
that  in  his  judgment  U.S.  participation 
in  the  coffee  agreement  will  not  result 
in  an  unwarranted  increase  in  cofTee 
prices  to  U.S.  consumers. 

Both  of  these  amendments  further  the 
objectives  of  the  Finance  Committee 
when  it  amended  S.  701  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  provide  for  the  termination  of 
the  implementing  authority  whenever 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  deter- 
mines that  an  unwarranted  increase  in 
the  price  of  coffee  had  occurred. 

I  charge  our  representatives  to  the 
Coflfee  Council  to  heed  these  amendments 
and  the  congressional  intent  they  reflect 
that  our  consumers  are  to  be  protected 


from  upward  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
coffee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  oppose  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  nor  shall  I  request  that  it 
be  sent  to  conference,  as  a  result  of  the 
amendments  added  to  it  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

My  views  on  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  are  well  known.  As  I  have 
previously  stated,  I  am  opposed  to  global 
price  fixing  of  commodities  and  barter 
agreements  in  international  trade. 

I  believe  that  even  the  administration 
spokesmen  believe  that  the  theory  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  is  un- 
sound economics,  but  they  defend  it  for 
international  political  and  social  rea- 
sons. 

I  can  fully  appreciate  the  demand  for 
immediate  action  on  this  agreement  be- 
cause of  our  diminished  prestige  and 
need  for  support  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. While  it  may  be  necessary  at  times 
to  buy  the  support  of  nations  for  pro- 
grams in  which  we  are  interested, 
frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  long- 
run  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation's 
economic  and  political  welfare. 

For  2  years  the  International  Coffee 
Council  has  been  operating  without  con- 
gressional implementation.  I  hope  the 
Council,  meeting  in  London,  will  not  for- 
get that  the  American  consumer  has  in- 
terests that  should  and  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

I  invitee  the  attention  of  Senators,  for 
the  purpose  of  future  reference,  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  Philip  H.  Trezise, 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Trade  and  Development  Board,  on  April 
9,  1965.  I  read  a  part  of  the  speech,  as 
follows :   *^ 

The  second  category  of  UNCTAD  recom- 
mendations relates  to  commodity  problems. 
There  have  been  significant  developments  in 
this  field  in  the  months  since  the  Confer- 
ence. The  Geneva  recommendations  have 
been,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  contributing 
factor. 

For  example,  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  new  procedures  have  been 
approved  which  authorize  export  quota 
changes  on  a  semiautomatic  basis  in  re- 
sponse to  price  changes.  This  brings  a  mea- 
sure of  precision  to  the  coffee  agreement 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  negotiate  in 
1962  and  which  should  serve  to  moderate 
price  swings — with  benefit  to  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber?  The 
Senior  from  Kansas  is  making  an  im- 
portant speech,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair » .  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  continue  to  read : 

At  the  request  of  the  Tin  Council,  a  con- 
ference to  renegotiate  the  Tin  Agreement  is 
being  held — in  the  next  room,  in  fact.  The 
United  States,  which  has  cooperated  with 
but  has  not  been  a  party  to  the  agreement, 
is  participating  in  these  negotiations. 

A  preparatory  committee  has  completed  a 
report  on  the  "Bases  and  Framework  of  a 
New  International  Sugar  Agreement."  The 
United  States  has  indicated  general  support 
for  the  conclusions  of  the  report  and  will 
support  a  call  for  a  negotiating  conference 
if  further  exchanges  of  views  show  reason- 
able promise  for  a  successful  negotiation. 


Plans  are  progressing,  in  the  context  of  the 
Kennedy  Round,  for  new  comprehensive  ar- 
rangements  for  grain,  meat,  and  dairy 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  mention  that 
because  we  shall  be  confronted  with  what 
I  contend  are  great  pressures  for  global 
price  fixing.  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  we  were  to  enter  into  a  program 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  typical  of  the  action  of 
the  International  Coffee  Council  in  its 
efforts  to  increase  coffee  prices  is  a  state- 
ment published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  March  23,  1965.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Buying  in  coffee  futures  stemmed  from 
news  that  the  International  Coffee  Council 
over  the  weekend  approved  a  plan  designed  to 
strengthen  the  stabilization  measures  for 
green-coffee  prices.  The  world  coffee  pact  at 
present  has  a  system  of  flexible  export  quotes 
that  are  supposed  to^  be  geared  to  market 
needs.  But  differences  of  opinion  among  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  members  of  the  pact 
make  it  difficult  to  make  ready  changes  in 
the  quotas. 

The  new  plan  approved  by  the  council  last 
week  at  London  meetings  ties  the  size  of  cof- 
fee quotas  more  directly  to  price  fluctuations 
of  green  coffee.  The  area  of  price  stabiliza- 
tion, based  on  a  system  of  average  quotations 
for  basic  types  of  green  coffee,  is  38  to  44 
cents  a  pound.  If  the  average  "indicator" 
price  goes  below  38  cents,  quotas  will  be  re- 
duced; if  prices  exceed  44  cents,  quotas  will 
be  increased. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, by  a  majority  action,  recommends 
the  acceptance  and  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  in  the  House  amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Commit- 
tee was  polled.  It  was  not  unanimous. 
It  was  by  a  majority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  majority  of  the 
Finance  Committee  recommends  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  the  House 
amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI 
to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, permit  me  to  say,  as  one  who  voted 
for  the  bill,  that  since  we  passed  the  bill 
to  implement  the  Coffee  Agreement,  the 
House  has  added  two  amendments. 
These  amendments  should  have  some 
appeal  to  those  who  voted  against  the 
bill.  Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill  are 
willing  to  accept  the  House  amendments 
because  they  do  not  drastically  depart 
from  the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  the 
passage  of  the  bill  is  somewhat  urgent. 
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For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote  "yea"  on 
this  rollcall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  very  much  wisdom  and  justice  at- 
tached to  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson] 
with  reference  to  the  other  commodities, 
but,  with  reference  to  coffee,  the  sale  of 
coffee  means  much  to  many  of  our  Latin 
American  nations.  Since  it  is  their  major 
commodity,  and  we  have  entered  into  the 
alliance  with  them  this  matter  means 
more  to  them  than  any  practical  thing 
we  could  do.  We  approved  the  treaty  on 
which  this  action  is  based.  I  believe 
that  we  should  speedily  agree  to  the 
request  that  has  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
to  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  is  necessarily  absent. 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 


[No.  69  Leg.] 

YEAS— 61 

Aiken 

Harris 

Monroney 

AUott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

•Hartke 

Morton 

Base 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hill 

Murphy 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Clark 

Lausche 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Dominlck 

Mansfield 

Tydings 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

EUender 

McGovern 

Yar  borough 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Fong 

Mondale 
NAYS— 19 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Douglas 

Proxmire 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervin 

Russell,  B.C. 

Gore 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bartlett 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Brew.ster 

McGee 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Miller 

Russell,  Ga. 

Fulbright 

Montoya 

Smathers 

Gruening 

Muskie 

Symington 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pearson 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virgini 

was  agreed  to. 

VOTING  RIGHTS   ACT   OF    1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  I  have  consulted  in  recent  days, 
reviewing  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  we  have  agreed  that  some  slight 
modifications  in  the  language  of  the 
jointly  sponsored  substitute  would  be  de- 
sirable to  state  more  clearly  what  we  in- 
tend the  bill  to  do. 

To  satisfy  some  of  the  suggestions  by 
other  Senators,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I  send 
to  the  desk  certain  slight  modifications 
of  the  substitute,  and  ask  that  these 
modifications  be  incorporated  into  the 
substitute,  and  ask  for  a  printing  of  the 
new  substitute  with  those  modifications 
incorporated  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  modifications. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  14,  strike  out  everything 
after  "vote,"  through  line  20  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  such  addi- 
tional allegations,  including  an  allegation 
that  within  ninety  days  preceding  his  ap- 
plication the  applicant  has  been  denied 
under  color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  regis- 
ter or  to  vote  or  has  been  found  not  quali- 
fied to  vote  by  a  person  acting  under  color 
of  law,  as  the  Attorney  General  may  require." 


On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  all  through  the 
word  "abridged"  on  line  13  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  9(a) :  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  secured  by  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendments  of  the  Constitution  to 
vote  may  have  been  denied  or  abridged  in 
some  States  by  the  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  or  other  tax  or  payment  as 
a  precondition  of  registration  or  voting.  To 
assure  that  such  rights  are  not  denied  or 
abridged" 

On  page  15,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  During  the  pendency  of  such  actions, 
and  thereafter  if  the  courts  declare  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  to 
be  constitutional,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  determi- 
nations have  been  made  under  subsection 
4(b)  and  a  declaratory  judgment  has  not 
been  entered  under  subsection  4(a),  during 
the  first  year  he  becomes  otherwise  entitled 
to  vote  by  reason  of  registration  by  State  or 
local  officials  or  listing  by  an  examiner, 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure 
to  pay  a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders  payment  of 
such  tax  for  the  current  year  to  an  examiner 
at  least  forty-five  days  prior  to  election, 
whether  or  not  such  tender  would  be  timely 
or  adequate  under  State  law.  An  examiner 
shall  have  authority  to  accept  such  payment 
from  any  person  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
make  an  application  for  listing,  and  shall 
issue  a  receipt  for  such  payment.  The  ex- 
aminer shall  transmit  promptly  any  such  poll 
tax  payment  to  the  office  of  the  State  or  local 
official  authorized  to  receive  such  payment 
under  State  law,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant." 

On  page  15,  line  4,  after  "Sec.  10."  insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  16,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  whenever  an  examiner  Is  serving 
under  this  Act  in  any  political  subdivision, 
the  Attorney  General  in  any  action  instituted 
under  this  Act,  may,  unless  the  court  shall 
otherwise  order,  assign  one  or  more  persons, 
who  may  be  officers  of  the  United  States, 
(1)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any  place  for 
holding  an  election  In  such  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  whether  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  are  being  permitted 
to  vote,  and  (2)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any 
place  for  tabulating  the  votes  cast  at  any 
election  held  in  such  subdivision  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  whether  votes  cast  by  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  are  being  properly 
tabulated.  Persons  assigned  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  appointed,  compensated,  and  separated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
statute  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  service  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  statute  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  except  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1939,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181) ,  prohibiting 
partisan  political  activity." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propounding  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  what  is  the  status  of  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sta- 
tus is  that  it  is  the  pending 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Jt  is  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered, 
but  the  substitute  has  been  amended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  therefore  in  order 
for  the  proponents  of  the  substitute  to 
make  any  modification  they  choose  to 
that  substitute  without  requiring  unani- 
mous consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  in  this  case, 
since  action  has  been  taken  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  unless  offered  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object — which  I  might  do — 
and  if  necessary  I  shall  object,  but  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  necessary — suppose  that  the 
consent  which  is  sought  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  assume,  altjiough  he 
has  not  actually  said  so.  is  granted;  will 
the  provisions  which  are  now  at  the  desk 
be  open  to  further  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  en- 
tire amendment — not  already  amended — 
if  a  unanimous-consent  request  is 
granted  for  the  modification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  if  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered,  this  is  a  substi- 
tute and  Senators  who  offer  it  may  make 
any  changes  in  it  that  they  desire.  The 
Chair,  however,  has  ruled  that  unani- 
mous consent  is  required  in  this  case. 
May  I  therefore  ask  the  reason  for  the 
C!h3.ir*5  rulin*^? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the  pend- 
ing unanimous-consent  request  relates 
to  a  modification  of  the  amendment 
which  is  now  the  business  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Chair  reads  from  page  34  of  Sen- 
ate procedure : 

A  Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  own 
amendment,  even  to  the  extent  of  accepting 
any  proposition  offered  by  another  Senator 
as  a  part  of  his  amendment:  but  such  modi- 
fication must  be  made  before  the  Senate 
takes  any  action  on  the  amendment,  action 
Includes  "a  decision,  amendment,  or  ordering 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon," 

The  Senate  has  already  amended  the 
substitute  offered  by  Senators  M.ansfield 
and  DiRKSEji. 

The  Chair  also  advises  the  Senator 
that  if  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
denied,  the  Senator  from  Montana  may 
offer  his  modification  as  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Chair  bear 
with  me  one  step  further?  An  amend- 
ment having  been  adopted  to  the  substi- 
tute, any  further  modification  of  the 
substitute  by  the  movers  will  require 
imanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  unless  moved  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  if  unanimous  con- 
sent is  granted  so  that  the  material  may 
be  included  in  the  text,  whatever  is 
included  will,  nonetheless,  be  subject  to 


amendment.  It  would  then  be  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  it  is 
acquired  by  unanimous  consent,  it  will 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  leaders  amendments  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  other  Senators, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
FoNc  I .  which  we  believe  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  some  way  in  what  is  now  sub- 
mitted. But  I  have  not  the  remotest 
notion  what  it  is,  or  what  it  provides. 

I  have  not  the  remotest  desire  to  be 
disrespectful,  but  we  would  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  was  done  with 
.some  of  the  ideas  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted; therefore,  unless  the  Senator 
may  feel  that  it  is  in  some  way  offensive 
to  him,  or  to  the  plan  of  the  bill,  which 
I  am  for,  I  must  object.  This  is  an  odd 
way  to  put  it  to  the  majority  leader, 
but 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  objection  to  the  modification 
offered  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself.  I  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  make  inquiry  first.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  object? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  done  so  yet. 
I  was  pressing  an  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  now  under  the  impression  that 
no  objection  has  been  interposed  in  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  trying  to  show 
the  respect  which  I  consider  to  be  due 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  but  there  were  some  ideas  which 
WQ,  submitted  which  we  believe  have 
been  dealt  with,  but  we  do  not  know  how. 
We  have  not  seen  the  proposal.  I  was 
submitting  to  the  Senator  a  suggestion, 
that  he  might  stay  his  hand  for  5  or  10 
minutes  to  let  us  have  a  look  at  what  has 
been  done  with  the  handiwork  of  some  of 
us.  I  do  not  desire  to  object.  I  am  with 
the  Senator  in  trying  to  have  the  bill 
enacted  into  law;  but  does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  he  is  putting  us  in  an  odd 
position  by  taking  the  things  we  have 
been  discussing  and  sending  them  to  the 
desk?  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  them. 
Other  Senators  do  not  know  what  is  in 
them.  We  should  know  what  is  in  them. 
We  should  have  a  few  minutes  to  examine 
them. 

Mr.  ET LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  make  the  same 
suggestion  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
few  minutes  to  examine  the  proposal. 
It  should  not  requiie  more  than  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  proposed 
modification  is  sent  to  the  desk,  and  a 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to, 
will  that  modification  be  subject  to 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  will. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  as  the  bill. 
This  Is  the  fourth  modification  of  the 


bill  that  is  now  before  us.    Is  it  subject 
to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  situation  would 
not  be  changed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Ml-.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sei-ving  the  right  to  object — I  believe 
that  I  shall  not  object — I  wish  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  for  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  two  leaders.  May  I  have  the 
attention  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     We  are  listening. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  is  this: 
This  is  wholly  in  support  of  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana for  a  little  time  to  look  at  the  pro- 
posed changes.  If  unanimous  consent  is 
not  granted,  and  if  the  same  document 
is  offered  as  an  amendment,  would  it  be 
in  order  to  ask  for  a  division? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
unanimous  consent  were  granted  to  con- 
sider the  modifications  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  With  that  in  mind, 
I  respectfully  ask  the  majority  leader  to 
grant  the  request  for  a  little  time.  I  do 
not  believe  I  shall  have  any  objection. 
There  might  be  some  changes  to  be  made, 
at  least  in  one  Senator's  opinion — and 
possibly  others — and  Senators  may  ask 
that  the  question  be  divided.  I  believe  it 
would  promote  quick  action  if  that  course 
were  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  many  lawyer  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  wish  to  look  at  the 
proposal  I  shall  probably  not  be  able  to 
see  it;  therefore,  will  some  Senator 
please  explain  to  us  what  the  proposal 
does  to  the  poll  tax? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  not  affect 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  hear.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoioxm  call  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
withdrawn. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended  (No.  124) ,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  open  to  amend- 
ment.   What  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  proiX)sed 
rewriting  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  which  was  incor- 
porated in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  dii5tinguished  leaders  appear 
as  part  of  the  Record?  Will  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  the  proposal  was  read.  Therefore, 
it  will  be  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  actual  wording 
of  the  proposed  changes  will  appear  in 
the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
appear  as  it  was  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    177 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  177. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14, 
line  19,  after  "vote"  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert the  following:  "on  account  of  race  or 
color". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 'No.  1771  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended  (No.  124),  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].     

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  quite  simple  in  nature. 

Section  9  of  the  substitute  provides  for 
the  expeditious  consideration  by  the 
courts  for  declaratory  judgment  or  in- 
junctive relief  through  a  suit  instituted 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  the  district 
court  system  of  the  United  States. 

Section  9<a)  makes  provisions  for  this 
Attorney  General's  suit  and  requires  that 
the  relief  sought  be  based  upon  the  use 
of  the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting 
to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote. 

My  amendment  w^ould  require  the  suit 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  based  up- 
on the  use  of  the  poll  tax  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  would 
attack  racial  discrimination  through  the 
poll  tax. 

This  approach,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  basic  concept  underly- 
ing the  entire  bill.  The  reason  for  our 
considering  this  bill  is  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  our  elective  process. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  in  the  term  beginning 
next  fall  hear  the  case  of  Mrs.  Harper, 
which  has  come  up  from  the  State  of 
Virigina.  She  contends  that  her  only 
income  is  from  social  security,  and  that, 
therefore,  she  is  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  she  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  re- 
quired poll  tax. 

It  is  further  my  imderstanding,  that 
the  Harper  case  is  based  on  the  denial  of 
rights  under  the  14th  Amendment  to 
the  XJonstitution,  and  not  on  the  15  th 


amendment.  It  thus,  therefore,  does 
not  involve  questions  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. My  amendment  would 
assure  judicial  determination  of  the 
question  of  the  ase  of  a  poll  tax  to  deny 
or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  amendment  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  decision  in 
the  reasonably  near  future  on  the  poll 
tax  being  employed  for  purposes  of  racial 
discrimination.  Since  the  Harper  case 
does  not  involve  the  15th  amendment 
or  racial  discrimination,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  section  9  of  this  substitute,  with- 
out my  amendment,  would  not  assure 
that  the  problem  of  racial  discrimination 
would  be  raised  at  all  in  the  courts. 

Further,  since  section  9 'a)  is  manda- 
tory on  the  Attorney  General,  we  should 
require  that  that  mandate  be  related  to 
the  principal  issue  with  which  we  are 
dealing;  namely,  the  use  of  the  poll  tax 
to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  S.  1564 
v.as  made  necessary  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider for  the  reason  that  in  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Negroes  have  been 
prevented  from  voting  or  from  register- 
ing to  vote  solely  because  they  are 
Negroes.  The  debates  in  this  Chamber 
have  enumerated  the  many  and  varied 
devices  which  have  been  employed  to 
perpetuate  this  discriminatory  practice. 
Fortunately,  such  discrimination  is  un- 
known in  my  State  of  Vermont. 

The  people  of  Vermont  have  always 
been  possessed  of  a  singular  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  freedom  of  the  fran- 
chise. Ours  was,  in  fact,  the  first  State 
to  liberalize  the  qualifications  for  voters 
when  it  rejected  the  requirement  that  a 
citizen  must  also  be  a  property  owner  in 
order  to  participate  in  elections. 

Vermonters  take  second  place  to  no 
other  Americans  in  their  jealous  regard 
for  the  freedom — and  the  purity — of  our 
elections  system. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  I  find  the 
pending  measure  a  most  necessary  piece 
of  legislation.  And.  I  find  its  purpose — 
freedom  from  racial  discrimination 
against  voters — one  which  is  most  desir- 
able. 

I  have  found  myself  generally  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  the  substitute 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  committee 
reported  bill. 

With  an  awareness  of  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement in  my  ovm  State,  and  the  re- 
luctance with  which  Vermonters  even 
consider  its  abolition,  I  find,  that  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable  to  protect  the 
Negro  from  the  discrimination  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected  through  certain 
unconscionable  use  of  poll  taxes. 

I  find,  also,  that  this  amendment  in 
both  necessary  and  proper  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  right  of  a  State  to  set  the 
qualifications  for  electors  in  those  States. 
The  majority  of  the  Senate,  a  day  or  two 
ago,  agreed  with  this  proposition. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  debates  sur- 
rounding this  question  of  poll  taxes  or 
their  abolition,  has  been  that  poll  taxes 
are  an  evil  per  se.  Only  a  minor  portion 
of  the  debates  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  poll  taxes  has  revolved  around  the 


discriminatory  business  to  which  some 
poll  taxes  have  been  put. 

These  debates  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  an  effort  simply  to  eliminate 
poll  taxes  rather  than  to  assure  that 
their  use  as  a  vehicle  for  racial  discrimi- 
nation would  be  prohibited. 

For  the  most  part,  the  complaints 
against  all  poll  taxes,  in  all  places,  have 
come  often  and  loudly  from  the  large 
urban  centers  where  other  forms  of  vot- 
ing discrimination,  far  more  evil  than 
a  poll  tax  can  ever  be,  run  rampant,  in 
election  after  election. 

Wholesale  electior^s  comiptior..  vote 
buying,  tombstone  ele^jtor*,  ballot  box 
stuffing,  are  just  a  few  of  the  practices 
to  which  I  refer.  And  ?uch  practices  are 
not  even  implicated  as  an  evil  in  this 
measure. 

Without  any  doubt,  the  honest  voter, 
who  must  cast  his  ballot  amid  such 
squalor,  in  every  section  of  the  coimtry, 
either  white  or  Negro,  is.  in  the  hght  of 
such  practices,  unquestionably  the  voter 
most  discriminated  against.  There  is 
precious  little  in  the  bill  that  attempts 
to  come  to  his  aid. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  bill 
should  include  everj-  safeguard  against 
corrupt  practices  in  elections.  But  I  am 
suggesting  that  this  bill  is  designed  to 
guarantee  to  the  Negro  voter,  in  those 
areas  where  he  is  discriminated  against, 
that  his  right  to  vote  under  the  15th 
amendment  will  be  protected.  Section  9 
of  this  bill  should  be  directed  at  least  to- 
ward that  goal. 

Thus,  my  amendment. 
The  Senate,  only  a  brief  time  ago,  re- 
fused to  give  credence  to  the  idea  that 
poll  taxes  are  inherently  evil  in  nature. 
However,  there  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be  in  the  Senate,  real  concern  that 
the  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting 
must  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  color. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
prevent  such  discrimination. 

The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
procedural  form  of  section  9  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute.  The  Attorney  General 
is  still  directed  to  file  a  suit  for  declara- 
tory judgment  or  injunctive  rehef.  It 
does,  however,  require  that  when  the  At- 
torney General  does  file  his  suit,  he  will 
do  so  because  the  poll  tax  involved,  as  a 
condition  of  voting  in  a  State  or  local 
election,  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color. 

With  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  that  we  will  have  attacked  the 
real  heart  of  the  problem  of  poll  taxes 
on  the  State  and  local  level.  We  will 
have  remained  constant  in  our  efforts 
through  the  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  Negro  to  cast  his  vote  and  to  have  it 
counted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  determined,  along 
with  other  Senators,  that  racial  discrim- 
ination in  our  elections  must  cease.  My 
specific  concern  over  this  question  of  poll 
taxes  is  partly  because  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont has  a  poll  tax  requirement  on  our 
local  elections. 

The  Vermont  poll  tax,  however,  is  not 
susceptible  to  the  objections  to  poll  taxes 
raised  in  these  debates. 
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No  one  has  suggested,  nor  could  any 
one  suggest,  that  the  poll  tax  in  Vermont 
has  been  used  for  racial  discrimination. 
Such  an  idea  is  patently  absurd. 

The  other  principal  objection  to  poll 
taxes  generally,  has  been  that  they  dis- 
criminate against  the  poor.  Again,  this 
charge  cannot  be  made  against  the  Ver- 
mont poll  tax,  because  the  poor  are  ex- 
empt from  payment  of  poll  tax  in  my 
State. 

There  are  still  other  groups  of  peo- 
ple who  enjoy  this  exemption.   They  are ; 

Honorably  discharged  veterans  of  all 
wars  who  receive  compensation  other 
than  retirement. 

Firemen  and  the  National  Guard. 

Persons  actually  poor. 

Those  on  old  age  assistance. 

Those  on  active  military  duty. 

There  may  be  some  Vermonters  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  poll  tax,  but  who 
refuse  to  do  so.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  any  one  could  say  that  these 
people  are  discriminated  against  by  the 
poll  tax  which  is  levied  in  Vermont. 

That  poll  tax  is  required  to  be  paid  by 
everyone  over  21  and  under  70  years  of 
age,  including  aliens. 

Would  those  who  propose  to  eliminate 
poll  taxes  also  contend  that  aliens  are 
discriminated  against  because  they  are 
taxed  and  not  permitted  to  vote? 

The  payment  of  a  poll  tax  in  order  to 
vote  in  local  elections  is  not  the  only 
qualification  for  voters  in  the  towns  of 
Vermont.  In  addition  to  the  poll  tax. 
Vermonters,  in  order  to  vote  are  also 
required  to  sign  what  we  call  the  free- 
man's oath. 

That  oath  is  a  simple  one,  and  read, 
fron^  the  Vermont  constitution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

You  solemnly  swear  (or  aCBrm)  that  when- 
ever you  give  your  vote  or  suffrage,  touching 
any  mattfr  that  concerns  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, you  will  do  it  so  as  in  your  conscience 
you  shall  judge  will  most  conduce  to  the  best 
good  of  the  same,  as  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, without  fear  or  favor  of  any  person. 

I  ask  my  colleagues :  Is  this  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  which  could  be  held  un- 
reasonable by  any  person?  I  would  cer- 
tainly think  not.  Yet,  I  can  imagine 
there  are  some  who  would  even  object  to 
this  oath  as  a  qualification  for  voters. 

Indeed,  the  arguments  in  this  debate 
have  seemed  to  be  more  an  attack  on 
voter  qualifications,  rather  than  on  quali- 
fications which  are  used  to  discrinunate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  by  re- 
minding my  colleagues  that  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  guarantee  that  a 
court  test  through  an  Attorney  General's 
suit  under  sectien  9  of  this  bill  shall  in- 
clude the  determination  of  whether  a 
poll  tax  has  been  used  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  primary 
issue  raised  by  the  entire  bill.  It  Is  the 
issue  upon  which  we  need  judicial  deter- 
mination. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Vennont  in  offering  his 
amendment  to  make  sure  that  section 
9(a)  of  the  bill,  which  he  is  seeking  to 
amend,  would  operate  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the 
entire  Bill  is  to  protect  voting  rights  on 
the  basis" of  race  or  racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  is  agreed  to. 
any  question  of  the  application  of  the 
14th  amendment  in  that  section  of  the 
bill  would  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  I  as- 
sume that  the  Supreme  Court  would  con- 
sider that  matter,  which  relates  to  the 
14th  amendment,  sometime  during  the 
fall  term.  This  is  one  way  of  assur- 
ing Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
country  that  discrimination  through  the 
use  of  poll  taxes  will  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  further  purpose  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  offering  his 
amendment  to  make  sure — since  the 
provision  for  a  poll  tax  in  his  own  State 
is  not  based  on  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color — that  the  State  of 
Vermont  is  not  adversely  affected  by  the 
poll  tax  provision  of  the  pending  sub- 
stitute measure? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night's  issue  of  the  Evening  Star  and 
this  morning's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  contain  lead  editorials  which  indi- 
cate that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
discussion  about  banning  the  poll  tax  is 
more  or  less  much  ado  about  nothing, 
insofar  as  this  particular  question  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  indicated  that  some  people 
throughout  the  country  are  using  this 
issue  as  a  means  of  perhaps  making 
political  hay  and  presenting  an  issue 
which  has  been  presented  at  times.  I  be- 
lieve, in  a  rather  emotional  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  both  of  these  editorials 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair ) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star 
May  12.  1965] 

B.\NN1NG    THE    POLL    TaX 

The  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting 
is  of  small  importance  as  a  national  issue. 
It  remains  in  force  in  only  four  States — Vir- 
ginia. Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Texas — and 
in  these  Its  application  Is  confined  to  local 
elections. 

The  principle  at  stake  is  another  matter. 
For  what  the  Senate  "liberals"  were  trying 
to  do  was  to  bypass  the  Constitution.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  outlaw  the  poll  tax  In 
Federal  elections.  Surely  the  reasons  which 
supported  this  view  are  hardly  less  applica- 
ble to  a  ban  on  the  poll  tax  In  State  and  local 
elections.  Yet  the  poll  tax  banners  (they 
lost.  49  to  45)  wanted  to  do  by  statute  what 
heretofore  has  been  thought  to  require  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  And  they 
wanted  to  do  this  In  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Senate  leaders  and  an  expression 
of  grave  doubt  by  the  Attorney  General 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  procedure. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  poll  tax.  when 
devised  many  years  ago.  was  Intended  to 
discourage  Negro  voting  In  the  South.  But 
what  the  15th  amendment  forbids  is  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  If  the  poll 
tax  is  applied  without  discrimination,  as  is 
certainly  the  case  In  Virginia,  It  will  at  least 
be  difficult  to  prove  abridgement  of  the  15th 
amendment  In  1965.  If  It  serves  as  a  bar  to 
voting,  this  Is  because  the  Individual,  white 
or  colored,  simply  does  not  want  to  pay  the 
tax. 

The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  suits  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  the  levy.  This  means  that  the  final,  au- 
thoritative word  will  come  from  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
country  will  not  go  to  pot  in  the  time  re- 
quired to  test  the  tax  irt  the  four  States 
which  still  use  it. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  Senators  who 
voted  for  the  defeated  amendment  were 
motivated  by  conviction.  There  was  also 
a  very  large  element  of  politics,  however, 
In  the  antlpoU  tax  effort.  It  is  reported  that 
Senators  Edward  and  Robert  Kennedy  picked 
up  much  support  from  Negro  and  civil  rights 
groups  as  a  result  of  their  fight  for  the 
amendment.  Perhaps  so.  But  political  for- 
tunes ought  not  to  be  founded  on  short  cuts 
of  doubtful  constitutionality — especially 
when  other  and  better  means  are  available  to 
achieve  the  desired  result. 


[Prom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post.   May 
13.    1965] 

Senxte  and  the  Poll  Tax 

The  49-to-45  vote  by  which  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  proposed  antlpoU  tax  amendment 
to  the  rlvU  rights  bill  Is  Indicative  of  the 
strong  arguments  that  were  advanced  on 
both  sides.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and 
those  who  stood  with  him  are  convinced  that 
the  poll  taxes  surviving  in  four  States  are 
nothing  but  Instruments  of  discrimination 
and  that  the  current  bill  should  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  any  restraint  upon  Negro  voting. 
Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach.  and  those  who  stood  with 
them  took  a  different  approach  because  they 
are  concerned  about  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  States  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  voters  in  their  own  elections. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  Interpret  the 
vote  of  the  Senate  as  a  referendum  on  the 
poll  tax  or  on  devotion  to  civil  rights.  Many 
of  those  who  made  up  the  majority.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  are  firmly  op- 
posed to  the  ooll  tax  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. Only  a  few  years  ago  Congress  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  all  poll  taxes  in  Federal 
elections.  We  surmise  that  the  sentiment 
against  any  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting  Is 
stronger  now.  But  this  Is  not  the  issue  that 
was  before  the  Senate. 

Nor  did  the  Senate  vote  to  uphold  or  ap- 
prove any  State  poll  tax  that  Is  being  used 
for  discriminatory  purposes.  Rather,  the 
Katzenbach-Mansfleld-Dlrksen  compromise, 
which  the  Senate  retained,  would  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  seek  injunctive  relief 
from  any  State  poll  tax  law  that  Is  Incom- 
patible with  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  Insists  that  this  method  will 
eliminate  any  discrimination  in  voting  by 
reason  of  the  poll  taxes  In  four  States  faster 
than  the  Kennedy  approach  to  the  same 
problem. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  meth- 
ods Is  that  the  one  preferred  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Republican  leadership  in 
Congress  would  respect  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
voters  In  their  own  elections.  Spokesmen  for 
the  liberal  bloc  argued  that  the  poll  tax  Is 
not  a  "qualification  for  voting  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  but  rather  a  restriction 
on  voting."  They  could  Just  as  reasonably 
argue  that  the  21-year  age  limit  for  voters  is 
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not  a  qualification  becaiise  It  restricts  admis- 
sion to  the  polls.  All  qualifications  are  re- 
strictive in  some  measure,  and  the  nature 
of  those  qualifications  has  been  left  to  the 
States  unless  they  discriminate  against  speci- 
fied constitutional  rights  of  citizens. 

What  the  Senate  has  rejected  is  a  sweep- 
ing ban  on  any  and  all  poll  taxes  as  a  pre- 
condition to  voting  whether  or  not  they  are 
in  fact  used  for  discriminatory  purposes. 
The  more  careful  approach  which  the  Senate 
prefers  will  have  the  effect  of  knocking  out 
all  remaining  State  poll  taxes  which  can  be 
shown,  through  competent  evidence,  to  vio- 
late the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  Since 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  approved 
a  poll  tax  ban  similar  to  the  one  the  Senate 
rejected.  It  is  especially  Important  that  the 
distinction  between  the  two  approaches  be 
clearly  understood. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  would  be 
to  limit  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  the  15th  amendment 
alone  in  any  action  that  he  would  under- 
take with  respect  to  the  poll  tax. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  leader- 
ship would  make  available  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  both  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  in  actions  involving  the 
denial  or  abridgement  of  a  constitutional 
right.  The  substitute  measure  would  in- 
clude not  only  discrimination  based  on 
race  or  color— black  or  white— but  also 
discrimination  based  on  economic  posi- 
tion, rich  and  poor— the  equal  protection 
provided  in  the  14th  amendment. 

The  disability  that  would  attach  to 
this  action  if  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to  is  very  clearly  understood  by  all  of  us. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  amendment  were 
adopted.  The  Attorney  General  would 
then  be  in  the  position  of  being  required 
to  prove  that  the  poll  tax  had  been  used 
to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color  against  Negroes  in  particular  areas. 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
poll  tax  in  many  areas  suggests  clearly 
that  the  purpose  of  the  poll  tax  was  dis- 
crimination. There  Is  indication  that  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  the  application, 
in  fact,  of  the  poll  tax.  However,  there 
have  been  many  other  devices  available 
to  some  States  over  the  years,  by  the  use 
of  which  a  person  might  be  deprived  of 
his  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or  color. 
We  are  moving  forthrightly  against  a 
cluster  of  those  traditional  tests  and  de- 
vices which  we.  by  the  substitute,  would 
prohibit  being  used  in  a  fashion  that 
would  deny  a  person  the  right  to  vote. 

To  oversimplify — though  not  too 
much — in  order  to  remove  Vermont  from 
a  possible  suit,  this  amendment  would 
greatly  handicap  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  question  in 
Mississippi  or  Alabama.  To  be  equally 
specific,  it  would  restrict  him  to  the  use 
of  the  amendment  only. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  poll  tax  provision  in  the  State 
of  Vermont  has  been  used  to  discriminate 
against  anyone  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color? 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 


nedy], in  the  many  exchanges  that  he 
had  with  the  two  Senators  from  Florida, 
did  not  flatly  take  that  position. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  question  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  belief  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  believe  that  the  Ver- 
mont poll  tax  provision  has  been  used 
to  discriminate  against  any  citizen  on 
account  of  race  or  color? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  history  that  produced  the  poll  tax 
in  Vermont.  However,  I  imderstand 
that  it  predates  any  conflict  that  was 
racial  in  natm^e.  I  assume  that  it  is  not 
a  reflection  of  a  purpose  or  design  to 
discriminate  because  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Can  the  Senator  be- 
lieve, in  view  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  as  to 
the  nonapplication  of  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement in  that  State  to  poor  people 
who  are  unable  to  pay,  that  this  device 
has  ever  been  used  to  prevent  people  of 
poor  economic  standing  from  voting  in 
town  elections? 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  answer  that  if  I  were  able  to 
ask  what  other  disabilities,  if  any,  a  per- 
son in  Vermont  assumes  when  he  pleads 
himself  to  be  a  pauper.  I  realize  that 
that  is  a  question  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  may  not  be  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  unable  to  an- 
swer that  question.     I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  be  able  to 
answer  that  question.     However,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
case  made  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  also  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  his  presentation  the 
other  day,   I  understood   quite  clearly 
that  the  poll  tax  provision  as  used  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  is  solely  applicable 
to  town  elections,  and  in  no  case  came 
under  the   14th   or   15th   amendments. 
Perhaps  I  was  mistaken.    But  both  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Vermont 
are  in  the  Chamber  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  them  correct  me  if  I  am  incorrect 
in  my  conclusion. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  Vermont  was  the  first 
State  to  use  the  poll  tax.  The  purpose 
of  It  was  to  extend  universal  suffrage 
to  manhood.  It  was  a  very  liberal  ap- 
proach, taken  before  any  of  the  other 
13  States  took  similar  action. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  told  that  Vermont 
extended  the  franchise  by  removing 
property  qualifications,  and  then  applied 
this  provision. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  It  in  effect  en- 
coui-ages  people  to  vote  in  Vermont,  be- 
cause people  without  resources,  who  are 
70  years  of  age  or  older,  who  are  poor, 
many  veterans,  many  on  public  welfare, 
do  not  have  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  and  they 
are  eligible  to  vote.  In  Vermont  this 
applies  only  to  people  elected  on  the 
local  level.  Citizens  may  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature  without  pay- 
ment of  the  tax.  Recently  the  legisla- 
ture voted  down  a  move  to  repeal  the 
poll  tax  by  196  to  34, 1  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  payment  of  the 
poll  tax  is  not  required  in  order  to  vote 


for  members  of  the  State  legislature,  or 
for  State  or  county  officers. 

Mr.  HART.  I  must  apologize.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  stated  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poll  tax  is  not  a  requirement 
for  electing  representatives  or  senators 
to  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  HART.  I  understood,  from  the 
Senator's  discussion  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
that  this  tax  is  a  precondition  to  voting 
only  in  town  elections. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  it  covers 
all  town  offices.  The  poll  tax  was  applied 
in  Vermont  in  order  to  permit  nonprop- 
erty  owners  to  vote  when  more  reaction- 
ary States  were  permitting  only  property 
owners  to  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  very  Clear  that,  as 
a  voting  prerequisite,  the  measure  is  on 
perfectly  solid  ground  in  attacking  the 
hard  core  of  the  evil,  even  though  Con- 
gress might,  by  its  action,  include  those 
about  whom  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  assured  us.  The  hard  fact  of  life 
we  must  recognize  is  that  to  adopt  the 
amendment  would  handicap  one  arm  of 
the  Government,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, in  any  action  undertaken  with  re- 
spect to  the  poll  tax.  I  feel  very  deeply 
that  by  restricting  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  15th  amendment  only,  which  is 
the  effect  of  this  amendment,  we  would 
not  be  disarming  him  completely,  but 
arming  him  far  less  effectively  than  our 
responsibility  under  those  circumstances 
suggests  that  we  should. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
question  of  whether  poll  taxes  are  In 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment  will  be 
determined  at  the  fall  session  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  long  before  any  action  as  a 
result  of  what  we  do  in  Congress?  I  re- 
fer to  Harper  against  Virginia. 

Mr.  HART.  If  we  pass  the  substitute 
bill  without  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed, we  would  expect  the  Attorney 
General  forthwith  to  move  with  respect 
to  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  considerable  time 
would  be  required,  and  that  probably  the 
case  of  Harper  against  Virginia  would 
be  decided  before  the  Attorney  General 
could  take  any  action  under  the  pro- 
posed substitute. 

Mr.  HART.  If  we  could  be  certain  of 
what  the  Supreme  Court  would  do,  and 
the  time,  we  would  have  been  able  to  dis- 
pose of  most  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  in  the  attack  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  sure  any  finding 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Virginia 
case  would  be  at  all  applicable  to  Ver- 
mont, because  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  lady  in  whose  behalf  this  case  was 
brought  would  be  exempt  from  a  poll  tax 
in  Vermont  because  she  claims  to  be  liv- 
ing on  social  security  alone.  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
living  on  social  security  alone  would  be 
expected  to  pay  a  poll  tax. 

Mr.  HART.  That  raises  the  question 
again  as  to  whether  such  a  person  would 
be  permitted  to  vote. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  she  would  be  per- 
mitted to  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  What  are  the  mechanics, 
what  is  the  representation,  what  is  the 
determination  with  respect  to  who  may 
be  a  pauper  and  not  required  to  pay  the 
tax? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are  not  paupers. 
They  are  poor.  Paupers  are  those  who 
live  off  the  town,  as  we  say.  We  have 
in  the  towns,  boards  of  civil  authorities 
composed  of  three  or  perhaps  selectmen 
and.  including  the  town  clerk  or  town 
treasurer.  They  would  determine,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  persons  involved, 
whether  certain  citizens  should  pay  the 
poll  tax  or  not.  If  it  were  determined, 
that  they  are  actually  poor,  then  there 
is  a  procedure  called  abating  the  poll 
tax.  Every  year  they  determine  whose 
poll  tax  should  be  abated. 

Mr.  HART.  In  view  of  the  deep  con- 
viction evidenced  by  the  Senators  from 
Vermont  that  there  is  no  14th  amend- 
ment violation 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Only  such  as  would  have 
come  within  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Unhappily,  that  amend- 
ment is  gone. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  still  lingering 
around. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  talking  about 
whether  we  should  disable  the  Attorney 
General,  in  his  assaults  on  the  poll  tax, 
where  the  Senator  and  I  would  agree 
there  is  probability  of  a  14th  amendment 
violation,  in  order  to  protect  a  State 
which  the  Senator  says  is  innocent  from 
14th  amendment  violation.  That  is  a 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  approach, 
and  it  is  not  a  responsibility  Congress 
should  take  in  the  face  of  the  compelling 
responsibility  that  we  ought  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  with  respect  to  abolishing 
the  poll  tax.  If  Vermont,  as  the  Senator 
feels  sure,  is  not  violating  the  14th 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  town  poll 
tax.  why  would  the  Senator  add  an 
amendment  which  would  turn  the  ad- 
vance from  a  14th  amendment  approach 
into  a  15th  amendment  approach? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me.  so  that  I  may 
answer? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  to  the  Senator,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  I  am  not 
bound  by  his  answer. 

Mr  ERVIN.  To  show  what  a  ridicu- 
lous bill  it  is.  section  9(a)  on  page  14 
reads: 

In  view  of  evidence  presented  to  the  Con- 
Rress  that  the  constitutional  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  denied  or 
ab-idged  in  some  States  by  the  requirement 
of  the  pa^Tnent  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
of  voting  in  State  or  local  elections  and  to 
assure  that  such  right  is  not  denied  or 
abridged  in  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  forthwith  Insti- 
tute in  tlie  name  of  the  United  States  actions 
for  declaratory  Judgment  or  injunctive  relief 
against  the  enforcement  of  any  poll  tax — 

And  I  emphasize  the  word  "any" — 

or  other  tax  or  payment,  which,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  voting  in  State  or  local  elections,  has 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  Attorney  General  is  required  by 
this  bill  to  bring  actions  to  outlaw  any 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  he  has  any 


evidence  in  a  particular  case  that  a  poll 
tax  is  being  used  to  discriminate.  There- 
fore, under  the  bill,  he  would  have  to 
bring  suit  against  Vermont,  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  Vermont,  even  though  he 
did  not  have  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
there  was  any  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment  occurring  in  Vermont  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.   HART.     Mr.   President,   in   such 

action 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.   I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  the  argument  I  made  last 
Tuesday  when  I  gave  my  reasons  for  vot- 
ing against  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
but  I  believe  the  vote  on  Tuesday  by  the 
Senate  is  an  important  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  tMr.  Prouty]. 

We  are  not  dealing  today  with  an 
amendment  which  prescribes  any  action 
by  Congress.  In  section  9(a),  Congress 
is  not  establishing  congressional  action. 
The  argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  was  that 
if  the  Kennedy  amendment  were  de- 
feated that  section  9  would  give  to  the 
Court  an  open  field  to  determine  whether 
the  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  for  voting 
is  invalid  per  se. 

I  believe  that  everyone  agrees  that  if 
the  poll  tax  is  lised  as  a  mechanism  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote,  Con- 
gress could  prescribe  a  procedure,  as  it 
does  with  respect  to  literacy  tests  to  pro- 
hibit the  collection  of  the  tax.  But  9(a) 
is  intended  to  give  a  means  of  determi- 
nation by  the  Court  upon  an  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  to  de- 
termine if  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition 
for  voting  is,  per  se,  unconstitutional, 
under  either  the  14th  or  15th  amend- 
ments. 

The  courts  have  suggested,  that  under 
the  equal  protection  clause,  if  the  poll 
tax  as  a  precondition  for  voting  were  so 
burdensome  as  to  deny  equal  protection 
to  one  class  against  another,  it  might 
be  stricken  down.  I  do  not  know  what 
remedy  the  Court  would  provide,  but  it  is 
my  judgment  that  if  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
should  be  adopted,  it  would  have  some 
effect  in  removing  from  the  Attorney 
General  a  cause  of  action  under  the  14th 
amendment. 

I  voted  against  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment because  I  did  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress had  the  authority  to  strike  down 
the  poll  tax  completely;  but  this  matter 
is  entirely  different.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  Court  will  make  a  decision  and 
we  should  no  nothing  to  Inhibit  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  or  confuse 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  for  the  Court. 
I  doubt  that  we  could  inhibit  the  judg- 


ment of  a  court,  but  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  the  amend- 
ment might  inhibit  the  full  play  of  choice 
which  the  Attorney  General  could  make 
in  seeking  a  declaratory  judgment,  if 
Congress  is  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  a  declaratory  judgment,  or  other 
relief,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be 
able  from  the  standpoint  of  every  possi- 
ble constitutional  provision,  the  14th 
amendment  as  well  as  the  15th  amend- 
ment brings  the  poll  tax  before  the 
courts — to  determine  if  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  been  discuss- 
Ing  the  proposition  of  adding  a  declara- 
tion of  finding  of  fact.  It  seemed  to  be 
generally  agreed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  Senators  who  favor  the  bill,  that 
there  should  be  a  finding  of  fact  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  9(a),  paraphrasing 
lines  8  to  10,  which  would  relate  to  the 
evidence  presented  to  Congress  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged  by  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  views  of  the 
Senator  as  to  the  fact  that  this  seeks  to 
channel  the  Court  into  the  area  of  how 
it  is  to  decide  a  case,  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  no  proposal  is  made,  even  in  the 
amendment,  to  include  such  a  thing  as  a 
finding  of  fact.  Therefore,  we  would  be 
making  a  finding  of  fact;  and  if  the  bill 
should  remain  as  it  was,  we  would  be 
speaking  of  evidence  upon  which  we 
would  base  a  provision  which  is  broader 
than  the  area  in  which  we  would  allow 
the  Court  to  decide.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  such  an  inconsistency  as  to  make  the 
Court  wonder  whether  we  knew  what  we 
were  doing  if  we  should  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  suggested  in  his  ar- 
gument that  we  would  inhibit  and  re- 
strict the  Attorney  General  by  limiting 
it  to  the  15th  amendment.  It  might 
have  the  effect  of  suggesting  to  the  court 
that  the  Court,  too,  is  inhibited.  I  have 
been  hesitant  to  make  the  suggestion, 
but  I  think  it  is  plausible.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  a  court  might — as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  suggested — view 
us  as  being  foolish  in  our  actions  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  pending  amendment. 

What  is  wrong  with  directing  the  At- 
torney General  to  act  in  protection  of 
constitutional  rights  and  not  say  "ex- 
cept" that  "you  shall  not,"  "by  implica- 
tion this  is  the  case,"  except  that  we  shall 
not  worry  about  the  14th  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  language  of  section  9(a)  as  presently 
drafted  which  would  require  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  take  action  under  the  15th 
amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  He  takes  action  under 
any  circumstance  where  it  my  have  the 
effect  of  denying  a  person  his  constitu- 
tional rights  in  respect  to  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  He  should  take  action 
under  the  14th  amendment;  but  is  he 
required  to  take  action  under  the  15th 
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amendment,  imder  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  presently  written? 

Mr.  HART.  He  can  do  that  under  the 
Constitution  without  having  us  say  to 
him  to  forget  the  14th  amendment. 
That  is  why  we  opposed  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  But  he  can  take  ac- 
tion under  the  14th  amendment,  not 
under  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  As  drafted,  we  do  not  in- 
hibit him  with  regard  to  how  the  Court 
shall  act. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  But  my  amendment 
would  make  certain  that  he  will  have 
to  take  action  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  turning 
our  direction,  which  is  an  instruction  to 
the  Attorney  General  "Make  your  best 
case,"  to  an  instruction,  "Make  a  case 
of  the  15th  amendment,  but  forget  the 
14th  amendment." 

This,  we  believe,  would  not  be  respon- 
sible action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
based  upon  the  15th  amendment,  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  can  reach  an 
understanding  on  this  question,  as  the 
bill  is  now  written,  the  Attorney  General 
is  directed  to  take  action  in  any  case 
where  there  is  a  poll  tax,  under  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  Is  that  not 
so? 

Mr.  HART.  With  reference  to  a  tax 
which  operates  as  a  precondition  to  one's 
exercising  his  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Every  poll  tax  repre- 
sents a  precondition  of  voting.  A  person 
cannot  vote  if  he  has  not  paid  his  poll 
tax.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  No.  That  is  true  in  four 
States  only.  There  are  about  20  States 
in  which  what  is  described  as  a  poll  tax 
actually  is  not  a  poll  tax  and  does  not 
prevent  a  person  from  voting  if  he  has 
not  paid  that  tax.  It  seems  rather  in- 
accurate to  refer  to  it  as  a  tax.  As  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  says,  this  is  a 
direction  to  the  Attorney  General  to  cor- 
rect the  poll  tax  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Under  any  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  HART.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  I  shall  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  the  Senators 
from  Vei-mont,  both  because  I  fully  be- 
lie\  e  we  have  no  right  to  control  the  ac- 
tion of  a  State  in  fixing  the  qualifications 
for  electors,  and  because  of  the  further 
fact  that  in  Vermont,  as  it  used  to  be 
true,  as  I  recall,  in  four  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  what  the  constitutional 
framers  were  thinking  about  when  they 
adopted  the  provision  which  they  adopt- 
ed in  the  Constitution,  and  which  was 
restated  in  the  17th  amendment,  clearly 
shows  that  the  levying  of  the  poll  tax — 
some  people  believe  the  poll  tax  has  ref- 
erence to  voting  at  the  polls,  whereas 
actually  it  is  a  head  tax — was  the  most 
liberal  provision  known  to  our  country 


at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

New  England  was  the  leader  in  adopt- 
ing it.  New  Hampshire  had  placed  it 
in  its  constitution.  Some  time  ago  I 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  prepare 
a  brief  on  this  subject.  It  showed  clearly 
that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
New  Hampshire  constitution  this  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  progressive  and 
liberal  step  that  could  possibly  be  taken, 
and  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  any 
participation  in  government  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  financial  contribution 
that  could  possibly  be  required. 

Either  three  or  four  other  New  Eng- 
land States  had  the  same  provision  for 
participation  in  town  elections.  In  each 
case  this  was  regarded  as  a  liberalizing 
step,  as  a  liberalizing  provision  to  invite 
all  people  to  participate. 

Some  other  States,  as  was  true  in  Ver- 
mont, had  other  provisions  which  pro- 
vided that  if  a  person  actually  could  not 
pay  the  poll  tax,  upon  a  proper  showing 
he  could  be  exempted. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  debate  today 
puts  in  much  clearer  perspective  than  it 
has  ever  been  put  the  real  meaning  be- 
hind the  poll  tax.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
Senator  from  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States  who  realizes  that  at  the 
time  in  the  various  Southern  States, 
which  were  the  first  to  act  in  eliminating 
the  poll  tax.  Negroes  were  not  voting  in 
our  primary  elections,  which  were  the 
real  elections.  In  Florida  the  poll  tax 
was  eliminated  in  1937.  The  white  pri- 
mary prevailed  imtil  1944,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States 
knocked  it  out. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  State  so  ably 
represented  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin],  the  same  action  was  taken  in  1920, 
24  years  before  the  elimination  of  the 
white  primary. 

In  Louisiana,  it  was  eliminated  in  1927, 
years  before  the  elimination  of  the  white 
primary. 

We  knew  we  were  helping  some 
Negroes  to  vote,  because  a  few  voted  in 
the  general  election. 

I  participated  in  the  elimination  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting 
in  1937,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
State  senate.  At  tliat  time  I  knew  that 
it  affected  some  Negroes,  but  I  knew  that 
primarily  it  led  the  v^'ay  to  much  greater 
participation  in  voting  by  white  people 
and  in  the  white  primary. 

In  our  State  the  largest  increase  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  participation 
in  the  white  primaries  occurred  in  the 
next  election,  the  election  of  1940.  I 
refen-ed  to  this  subject  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks—not today,  but  previously. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  or 
inhuman,  govenunentally  or  any  other 
way.  about  the  imposition  of  a  poll  tax. 
I  glory  in  the  spunk  of  the  Senatoi-s  from 
Vermont,  in  their  offering  of  their 
amendment.  I  expect  to  support  them. 
They  did  the  right  thing  for  liberalizing 
the  meaning  of  the  poll  tax.  There  could 
not  be  a  clearer  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  things  have  changed  in  our  coun- 
try than  to  have  people  now  talking 
about  a  poll  tax  as  being  an  inhuman 
act,  as  something  that  prevents  decent 
people  from  voting.   Apparently  they  are 


forgetting  what  happened  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  forgetting  what 
happened  when  the  17th  amendment  was 
adopted,  forgetting  that  the  poll  tax  was 
the  most  liberal  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter, and  forgetting  that  this  was  not 
only  a  Southern  question. 

In  1933  the  last  Northern  State  to 
eliminate  the  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
amended  its  constitution  to  take  out  of 
that  constitution  a  provision  which  had 
been  there  a  long  time,  requiring  the 
payment  of  a  tax  as  a  condition  for 
voting. 

I  beUeve  the  debate  today  puts  in  much 
clearer  perspective  than  ever  before  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  poll  tax  require- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senators  from  Ver- 
mont will  prevail  in  their  amendment. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment.  I 
feel  that  our  responsibility  is  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  the  obligation  to  en- 
force constitutional  rights  and  not  to 
limit  him  in  discharging  that  obliga- 
tion by  denying  to  him  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  which  is  not 
an  insignificant  protection. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
I  understand  what  is  going  on  during  this 
debate,  not  only  today,  but  in  other  days 
as  well  As  I  understand,  the  Senator 
feels  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  influence  the  Supreme  Court 
in  making  its  decision  regarding  the  poll 
tax  when  it  comes  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  understand  that  the  wording 
of  section  9(a),  as  it  reads  now,  with- 
out the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Vermont,  would  instruct  the 
Attorney  General,  who  has  already  said 
that  he  believes  the  requirement  of  a 
poll  tax  to  be  unconstitutional,  to  go  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  and  do  his  ut- 
most to  prove  that  he  was  mistaken.  Do 
I  correctly  understand  that  to  be  the 
case? 

Mr.  HART.  Frankly,  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  understand  what 
the  Senator  meant.  Would  this  lan- 
guage instruct  the  Attorney  General  to 
go  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  do  the 
best  he  could  to  have  the  Court  find  that 
the^ll  tax  in  local  or  State  elections  is 
unconstitutional  ? 
Mr.  HART.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  has  already  said  that 
in  his  opinion,  the  Kennedy  amendment 
which  would  have  outlawed  the  poll  tax 
wovild  have  been  unconstitutional.  Is 
he  supposed  to  take  both  sides  of  the 
issue? 

Mr.  HART.  I  deny  that  the  Attorney 
Greneral  said  it.  He  said  there  was  some 
doubt  about  congressional  ability  to  act. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
found  at  any  time  to  have  said  that  the 
poll  tax  is  unconstitutional.  He  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  intervene  in  a  poll 
tax  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    He  is  being  directed  to  go 
before  the  Supreme  Court  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  constitutional  objection  to  the 
poll  tax;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HART.    He  will. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  understand  why 
Congress  should  undertake  to  influence 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HART.  Since  I  have  already  voted 
for  the  amendment  that  was  rejected, 
and  because  I  believe  it  is  highly  desir- 
able, in  the  concept  of  our  responsibilty. 
to  identify  the  areas  where  the  consensus 
is  that  something  is  wrong,  to  say  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  HART.     Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  should  undertake  now  to  tell 
the  Supreme  Court  what  decision  to  ren- 
der on  something  that  happened  175  or 
185  years  ago. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  been  here  a  good  many  years.  I 
suspect  that  he  has  many  times  made 
some  findings  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  made  some  find- 
ings with  which  lawyers  have  disagreed. 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  group  of  lawyers  that 
would  agree  among  themselves  on  im- 
portant sections  of  the  law.  That  situa- 
tion is  hereditary  and  traditional,  and 
probably  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  made 
clear  for  what  purpose  the  poll  tax  funds 
in  Vermont  are  losed.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  seriously  affect  Vermont. 
The  $5  poll  tax  goes  to  support  old-age 
assistance  program.  That  money  goes  to 
the  State.  The  towns  must  pay  it 
whether  they  collect  it  or  not.  The  fund 
amounts  to  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1  million  a  year.  That  money 
goes  to  support  those  receiving  old-age 
assistance.  The  remainder  of  the  poll  tax 
goes  into  the  general  funds  of  the  towns 
in  which  it  is  levied.  The  fimd  probably 
amounts  to  about  $1^4  million  a  year. 
We  know  that  local  taxes  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  rather 
agonizing.  The  $1V4  million  that  comes 
to  the  towns  helps  to  pay  the  expenses 
for  the  benefit  of  all  people,  those  who  are 
taxpayers  and  those  who  are  not  tax- 
payers.   I  wish  to  make  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  HART.  I  understand,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  if.  in  fact,  the  application  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  condition,  in  the  event 
of  failure  to  pay,  would  result  in  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  while  the 
money  would  not  be  available,  that  re- 
sult would  be  agonizing,  too.  No  one 
would  argue  against  or  seek  to  limit  the 
right  of  a  State  or  a  community  to  raise 
revenue. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    By  a  poll  tax. 

Mr.  HART.  But  not  in  a  fashion 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  denying 
someone  a  constitutional  right.  That  Is 
our  concern. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  People  are  continually 
being  denied  rights.  Last  year  the  Su- 
preme Couit  rendered  a  decision  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  one-person,  one- 
vote  decision.  Yet  there  was  a  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate  which  had  for  its 
purpose  preventing  people  who  had  that 
one  vote  from  exercising  the  vote.  I 
do  not  go  along  with  that  idea,  either. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  We  ought  to  point  out 
two  things:  First,  the  Supreme  Court 
will  act  on  the  question  of  poll  taxes 
with  respect  to  the  14th  amendment  at 


the  fall  term  of  the  court;  second,  my 
amendment  would  make  certain  that  no 
Negroes  were  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  the  use  of  poll  taxes.  I  be- 
lieve the  question  is  as  simple  as  that. 
I  am  willing  to  vote  at  any  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  not  be  taken 
lightly  by  the  Senate.  We  have  just 
fought  a  battle  which  resulted  in  a  close 
vote  of  49  to  45  on  the  issue  of  the  poll 
tax.  It  is  not  outside  the  context  of 
congi*essional  history  that  we  flght  a 
great  struggle:  and  then  with  an  amend- 
ment which  does  not  look  very  conse- 
quential, all  the  ground  for  which  we  had 
fought  becomes  eroded  from  under  those 
who  fought  the  struggle.  That  is  exact- 
ly what  would  happen  if  we  should  be 
so  unwise  as  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

I  make  that  statement  for  the  follow- 
ing reason:  We  cannot  compel  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  decide  a  constitutional 
question  on  the  ground  that  we  told 
them  to  decide  it.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  an  autonomous  body,  exercising  the 
powers  of  the  Judiciary,  and  its  author- 
ity is  as  sacred  under  the  Constitution 
as  is  ours.  If  the  Supreme  Court  should 
proceed  to  flnd  the  poll  tax  unconsti- 
tutional on  the  grounds  of  the  14th 
amendment  as  well  as  the  15th  amend- 
ment, we  could  not,  by  the  bill,  stop 
them  from  making  that  finding. 

Should  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  we  would  restrict  the 
kind  of  suit  which  the  Attorney  General 
could  bring.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
argument  here  and  the  effort  to  defeat 
the  ban  of  the  poll  tax  is  based  upon 
the  proposition  that  we  would  obtain  a 
generic  decision  much  more  quickly  if 
we  should  let  the  matter  stand  as  it  is — 
probably  with  the  addition  of  a  finding. 
That  is  rather  implicit  in  the  whole  argu- 
ment. If  we  should  let  the  question 
stand  as  it  is,  the  Attorney  General 
would  move  into  court.  The  Attorney 
General  would  move  into  court.  He 
would  sue,  and  in  one  fell  swoop  the 
question  would  be  presented  to  the  court. 
We  would  then  have  a  determination  as 
to  whether  the  imix>sition  of  a  poll  tax 
was  or  was  not  unlawful. 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  all 
the  Attorney  General  could  do  would  be 
to  move  into  a  case  which  involves  the 
15th  amendment,  namely,  the  denial  or 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
grounds  of  race  or  color.  The  Attorney 
General  would  be  required  to  start  not 
one  suit,  but  many  suits,  perhaps  a  suit 
for  each  political  subdivision,  in  which 
the  question  of  fact  might  be  highly  con- 
troverted. So  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy 
which  we  were  promised  if  we  would 
defeat  the  ban  on  the  poll  tax  would  be 
promptly  eroded,  and  would  exist  no 
more.  For  all  practical  purposes,  we 
would  be  exactly  where  we  were  before 
the  leadership  substitute  was  offered. 
We  would  end  where  we  were  before  if 
we  should  adopt  the  amendment. 

Why?  To  protect  one  State — an  hon- 
orable, sovel*eign,  and  great  State — the 
State  of  Vermont.  I  do  not  remember 
the  population  of  Vermont,  but  let  us 


say  it  has  a  population  of  IV2  million 
to  2  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    It  will  have  in  time 

Mr.  JAVITS.     It  wiU  have. 

We  know  the  problem  that  arises  in 
some  States  from  discrimination  in  vot- 
ing. The  State  of  Vermont,  however,  is 
collecting  roughly  $1  million  or  so  in 
taxes  based  upon  the  right  to  vote. 
That  State  could  very  easily  levy  a  capi^ 
tation  tax  upon  every  Vermonter  who 
votes — but  not  as  a  condition  for  voting. 

Vermont  could  collect  exactly  the  same 
amoimt  of  money  with  little  difficulty 
and  without  in  any  way  running  afoul 
of  what  we  might  deal  with  here  in 
terms  of  litigation  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  pending  amendment  would  distort 
eveiything  that  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
the  bill  in  relation  to  the  poll  tax.  That 
would  be  done  so  that  Vermont  would 
not  have  to  amend  its  law  which  imposes 
a  capitation  tax  on  individuals,  and  uses 
it  as  a  condition  on  the  individual's  right 
to  vote.  That  is  really  what  we  are 
asked  to  do,  and  we  might  as  well  realize 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  fair  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  ti-ying  to  protect  the  right  to 
vote.  The  amendment  is  shooting  at  a 
very  small  target,  which  can  very  ade- 
quately be  dealt  with  by  the  State  of 
Vermont  itself,  well  within  the  context 
of  the  bill,  thereby  depriving  us  of  a  very 
major  weapon  in  the  struggle  against  the 
poll  tax  where  it  is  used  in  order  to  deny 
or  abridge  the  right  to  vote.  That  is 
what  I  believe  the  proposal  amounts  to. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  take 
the  amendment  lightly,  with  the  attitude 
that  "the  Senators  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  and  Mr.  Prouty]  are  agreeable 
and  distinguished  Senators  and  we  love 
them  dearly — and  I  join  in  that  senti- 
ment— so  let  us  do  it  for  them."  That 
is  the  way  a  great  many  things  happen 
in  the  Senate,  unless  other  Senators  do 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  I  have  been  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  even  if  the  poll  tax  were  outlawed 
as  a  basis  for  voting,  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont could  levy  a  tax  on  everyone  who 
votes.  Would  that  not  be  rather  dis- 
criminatory in  favor  of  those  who  had 
not  voted?  Would  it  not  be  encourage- 
ment for  people  not  to  vote? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  what  Is 
done  now.  All  some  States  are  doing  is 
coercing  the  citizen  who  desires  to  vote 
by  requiring  him  to  pay  a  tax,  because 
otherwise  he  would  be  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  voting.  That  is  just  as  discrimi- 
natory. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  base  his  argument  on, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  If  a 
man  does  not  wish  to  vote,  he  does  not 
pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  been  slightly  mis- 
informed. The  person  who  dislikes  to 
pay  a  poll  tax  is  not  so  much  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  could  not  vote  unless 
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he  paid  the  poll  tax  as  by  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  get  a  driver's  license  until 
he  had  paid  his  poll  tax.  That  is  the 
best  tax  collector  that  was  ever  invented. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  see  nothing  whatever 
that  would  prevent  the  State  of  Vermont 
from  levying  a  sanction  on  a  person  who 
does  not  pay  a  tax.  In  New  York  citizens 
are  required  to  pay  a  fee  in  order  to 
obtain  a  driver's  license.  Why  could  not 
drivers  be  required  to  pay  x  dollars 
in  addition  in  order  to  obtain  a  driver's 
license? 

The  tax  carries  with  it  the  point  that 
if  a  man  has  voted,  he  has  incurred  a 
liability  for  the  tax.  The  process  is  per- 
haps a  very  good  way  for  the  State  of 
Vermont  to  raise  revenue.  I  do  not  see 
why  Vermont  could  not  obtain  its  money 
very  effectively  and  efficiently  and  in  no 
way  come  under  the  inhibitions  of  the 
law,  if  we  would  leave  the  language  in 
the  bill  exactly  as  it  is  now  written  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  argue  any  longer,  because  I 
should  like  to  have  the  amendment  come 
to  a  vote.  I  shall  make  this  final  state- 
ment: Since  1791,  Vermont  has  had,  and 
still  has,  the  most  liberal  voting  laws  of 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  time,  but  I  pointed  out  that  there 
never  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
discrimination  in  Vermont  through  the 
use  of  the  poll  tax  to  prevent  a  person 
from  voting. 

I  further  suggested  that  in  many  ma- 
jor metropolitan  areas  there  is  more  dis- 
crimination against  whites  and  Negroes 
alike  because  of  vote  theft  and  other 
practices.  Such  practices  are  general  in 
many  large  metropolitan  areas.  If  some 
of  our  friends  from  those  areas  would 
concentrate  on  the  elimination  of  such 
practices,  they  would  contribute  much 
toward  destroying  discrimination  against 
the  voters  in  their  own  districts  and 
States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  could  concede 
everything  that  has  been  said  by  both 
Senators  from  Vermont  and  still  make 
the  same  arguments  we  are  making  as 
they  are  directed  to  areas  in  which  the 
poll  tax  has  been  used  and,  as  reported 
by  reliable  Government  commissions,  in- 
cluding the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  is 
prejudicing  or  denying  the  right  to  vote. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  law  as  we  write 
it  may  preserve  the  opportunity  to  make 
evei-y  provision  of  the  Constitution 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
give  every  voter  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Attorney  General.  This  can  be  done 
without  in  any  way  complicating  the 
voting  system  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  withhold  his 
request  and  let  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  The  question 
should  be  discussed  fully,  so  that  the 
Senate  will  understand  what  we  are 
doing,  and  not  let  the  amendment  slip 


through.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  if  the  amend- 
ment were  allowed  to  slip  through. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withhold  my  request. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  feel  that 
Senators  understand  the  amendment 
quite  thoroughly.  We  have  previously 
debated  this  question  for  days.  We  have 
made  our  point  clear.  It  is  a  question 
of  where  a  Senator's  judgment  stands. 
The  amendment  ought  not  to  be  kicked 
around  further.  The  question  has  been 
debated  thoroughly.  We  ought  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  sum  up,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  may  have  been  absent  from  the  floor 
when  the  matter  was  first  considered  and 
debated,  the  situation  we  face  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  pending  amendment  would  attach 
to  section  9(a) — the  section  now  dealing 
with  the  direction  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  contest  the  constitutionality  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  precedent  to  voting  in 
State  or  local  elections — a  restriction  that 
he  should  bring  such  actions  only  in 
cases  in  which  the  purpose  or  effect  of  the 
levying  of  the  tax  as  a  condition  to  vot- 
ing would  be  the  denial  or  abridgment  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  gi'ound  of  race 
or  color. 

That  would  restrict  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  bringing  of  such  cases  only 
in  situations  in  which  he  alleges  that  the 
15th  amendment  is  being  violated  by 
means  of  the  poll  tax. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  cannot  stop 
the  court  from  ruling  that  something  is 
unconstitutional  on  any  ground  con- 
tained in  a  suit  which  is  properly  in  coj^rt. 
However,  this  section  deals  with  the  di- 
rection which  we  propose  to  give  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  bringing  of  suits  in  which  the 
poll  tax  is  made  a  condition  to  voting. 
It  is  possible  that  the  courts  may  decide 
that  the  poll  tax  represents,  on  economic 
grounds,  a  tax  on  the  right  to  vote,  and 
therefore,  contravenes  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  The 
courts  may  also  decide  that  the  poll  tax 
represents  a  denial  or  abridgement,  as  a 
factual  matter  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment, of  the  right  to  vote  on  the  ground 
of  race  or  color. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  as  we  are  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  whether  poll  taxes 
are  constitutional,  that  we  ought  to  re- 
strict the  kind  of  litigation  in  which  the 


Attorney  Greneral  should  engage  in  to 
test  this  matter. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  becomes  espe- 
cially important  because  of  the  very 
vigorous  struggle  which  was  waged  on 
the  amendment  to  ban  the  p>oll  tax.  A 
great  many  Senators  opposed  that 
amendment.  They  made  the  argument 
that  if  a  ban  on  the  poll  tax  were  voted 
into  the  bill,  it  would  delay,  rather  than 
accelerate,  a  constitutional  test  through 
a  suit  of  the  Attorney  General. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Attorney 
General,  because  of  the  provisions  of 
section  9(a) ,  would  then  move  into  court 
to  deal  with  the  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
to  voting  generically  under  all  sections 
and  all  constitutional  questions.  It  was 
further  pointed  out  that,  therefore,  a 
decision  would  be  arrived  at  with  the 
greatest  celerity,  whereas  a  ban  of  the 
poll  tax  would  raise  individual  questions 
in  the  individual  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions and  thereby  tend  to  delay  a 
court  test. 

If  we  were  to  include  this  amendment 
in  the  bill,  we  would  be  eroding  the  very 
thing  upon  which  we  may  assume  that 
at  least  some  Senators  relied  in  voting 
against  the  poll  tax  ban.  We  would  be 
fractionalizing  the  litigation  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  could  sue  only 
in  cases  in  which  we  could  specifically 
demonstrate  that  the  poll  tax  had  the 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  ground  of  race  or  color. 
That  would  raise  a  factual  question  in 
every  case.  It  could  raise  the  question 
county  by  county,  as  the  report  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  indicates. 

We  would  therefore  break  down  com- 
pletely whatever  validity  exists  in  the 
argument  that  through  one  broad  ap- 
proach to  the  question,  there  would  be  a 
prompt  court  decision  and  the  question 
would  be  settled. 

As  I  indicated  before,  and  shall  repeat 
for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  were  not 
present,  this  is  all  done,  according  to  the 
two  Senators  from  Vermont — both  of 
whom  we  all  respect  highly — to  preserve 
the  exact  manner  in  which  the  State  of 
Vermont  has  been  levying  this  tax. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  tax  can 
be  levied  upon  those  who  do  vote  as  a 
capitation  tax.  Perhaps  other  condi- 
tions may  be  set. 

One  of  the  Senators  from  Vermont 
pointed  out  that  a  condition  for  obtain- 
ing an  automobile  license  is  the  payment 
of  this  tax.  That  is  a  rather  effective 
way  to  collect  the  tax. 

If  there  must  be  some  modest  amend- 
ment to  the  law  of  Vermont,  how  can 
that  be  compared  with  the  serious  ques- 
tion raised    here? 

I  believe  that  in  the  attempt  to  ob- 
tain one  comprehensive  decision  from  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  poll  tax  under  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution — which 
would  include  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments— we  are  aiming  at  a  very  small 
target  with  a  very  big  gun.  We  should 
most  respectfully  ask  our  friends  from 
the  State  of  Vermont — which  certainly  is 
among  the  leading  States  of  the  country 
in  terms  of  dealing  equitably  and  justly 
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with  the  issue  of  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation— to  make  a  modest  change  in 
their  statute. 

Vermont  is  one  of  the  great  States  in 
the  Union.  The  State  of  Vermont  is  not 
using  its  law  with  a  view  to  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  of  the  Negro  to  vote. 
Vermont  can  make  a  change  in  its  own 
statute  in  order  to  accommodate  a 
broader  purpose. 

A  fundamental  and  basic  attack  upon 
this  issue  could  be  by  means  of  section 
9(a),  and  not  by  mearis  of  this  amend- 
ment which  would  cause  a  proliferation 
of  suits  and  thus  destroy  the  funda- 
mental purpose  sought  to  be  attained, 
which  is  one  broad  determination  on  a 
major  issue — the  constitutionality  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  to  voting. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  feel  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  With 
all  due  respect  and  affection  for  my 
colleagues,  the  Senator  proposes  to  make 
a  very  material  change  which  would  be 
deleterious  and  prejudicial  to  the  ob- 
jective which  we  sought  to  attain  and 
which  remains  to  be  attained  by  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  in  the  struggle  to  deal 
with  the  anachronism  of  the  poll  tax  at 
long  last. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will' 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  study- 
ing this  section  pretty  carefully.  The 
real  force  of  it  seems  to  come  from  line 
14  down,  in  which  the  words  appear  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  institute  suits 
for  declaratory  judgment,  and  so  forth, 
"against  the  enforcement  of  any  poll 
tax.  or  other  tax  or  payment,  which,  as 
a  condition  of  voting  in  State  or  local 
elections,  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  de- 
nying or  abridging  the  right  to  vote." 

In  Colorado,  and  I  believe  in  Michigan 
and  Idaho,  there  are  provisions  under 
which  school  bonds  are  paid  for  by  ad 
valorem  taxes  on  property.  As  a  result, 
there  are  a  number  of  laws  which  provide 
that  one  must  show  he  has  paid  his  prop- 
erty tax  to  vote  on  a  school  bond  issue. 
It  seems  to  me  that  unless  language  is 
included  such  as  contained  in  the  Prouty 
amendment,  it  would  require  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  declare  all  such  laws  to 
be  unconstitutional.  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  that,  because  I  see  no  discrimination 
in  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  that  set  of  facts  under  the 
clause  contained  in  the  bill — "has  the 
purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote."  I  point  out  that  noth- 
ing we  would  write  here  in  connection 
with  the  Prouty  amendment  would  in 
any  way  stop  an  individual  taxpayer 
from  raising  that  issue  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  suit  and  having  the 
issue  decided  on  constitutional  grounds, 
without  reference  to  what  Congress  does 
in  a  statute. 

What  we  would  do  if  we  took  the 
amendment  would  be  to  limit  the  kind 
of  cases  the  Attorney  General  may  start. 
We  believe  he  will  deal  with  cases  only 
when  the  poll  tax  is  a  precondition  to 
voting  and  is  used  for  the  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  in  areas 
where  it  is  practiced.    We  have  no  con- 


cept, and  I  believe  I  can  say  the  Attorney 
General  has  no  concept,  of  moving  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  could  do  it  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  say  that 
he  would,  because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a.|denial 
or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote.  It 
is  doubtful  that  the  court  or  the  Attorney 
General  would  move  in  cases  of  the 
character  mentioned.  It  is  rather  doubt- 
ful that  the  Attorney  General  would 
move  in  any  case  involving  Vermont  in 
that  connection.  If  I  were  the  Attorney 
General,  I  would  not  do  it. 

I  do  not  believe  it  has  any  relationship 
to  the  basic  intention  here  in  passing  the 
bill,  but  by  including  the  amendment  we 
would  be.  channeling  the  kind  of  cases 
that  might  be  brought,  resulting  in  a  pro- 
liferation of  cases,  brought  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impair  reaching  the  areas 
where  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  has  been 
used  to  deny  the  right  to  vote. 

Notwithstanding  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  still  the  Attorney  General  who 
must  make  the  case.  I  do  want  Congress, 
in  dealing  with  a  specialized  situation, 
which  could,  at  worst,  be  dealt  with  by 
State  law  to  destroy  the  only  thing  we 
have  left  in  the  poll  tax  area  which  has 
some  fundamental  direction  to  the  At- 
torney General  as  to  the  kind  of  case  we 
want  to  reach. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  Senators  who 
favor  the  bill  will  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.    COOPER.    Would    the    Senator 
say  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amendment  and 
the  vote  on    this  amendment?    In  vot- 
ing on  the  Kennedy  amendment  we  were 
dealing  with  the  question  whether  the 
Congress  had  the  right  to  strike  down 
the  poll  tax  completely.    In  voting  on  the 
amendment,   we   are   dealing   with  the 
question  of  whether  we  shall  restrict  the 
authority   of   the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  any  kind  of  action  he  desires,  un- 
der either  the  14th  or  15th  amendment? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Exactly. 
Mr.   COOPER.    I   voted   against    the 
amendment  chiefly  because  I   believed 
the   court    could    decide    upon,    on    all 
grounds,  the  14th  or  15th  amendment, 
whether  the  poll  tax.  as  a  preconduction 
of  voting  can  be  stricken  down.    This 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont could  restrict  the  full  choice  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  bringing  actions  on 
all  grounds,  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments, and  under  the  Constitution. 
I  shall  vote  against  it. 
Mr.   JAVITS.     I   thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  exactly  the  ground  upon  which 
I  based  my  argument,  that  we  cannot 
restrict  the  Court  as  to  its  findings.    We 
cannot  restrict  suits  by  many   people. 
But  we  can  destroy  something  that  we 
are  trying  to  do,  by  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion in  Vermont,  namely,  to  defeat  the 
poll  tax,  and  in  directing  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue.    There  would  be  a  spe- 
cial appeal  to  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  ban,  on  the  ground  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  vote  against 


this   amendment,   and   depend  on  the 
compromise  remaining  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  some 
Senators  are  anxious  to  vote  and  would 
like  to  leave.  We  have  tried  to  accom- 
modate our  colleagues  on  various  occa- 
sions. I  believe  we  understand  what  we 
are  voting  on.  I  hope  we  can  vote 
shortly  and  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
accommodate  Senators,  but  I  would  feel 
it  in  derogation  of  my  duty  not  to  lay 
the  argument  against  the  amendment 
effectively  before  the  Senate,  as  the  pro- 
ponents have  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tiie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  PROtJTYl,  numbered  177,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended,  numbered  124,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  MansfieldI 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen].  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  f  Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  TMr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse!  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  I,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan] 
are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Navada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  C3reorgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Sm.^thers],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
\jox  from  Massachasetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Massachusetts    would    vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
S.'LTONSTALL]  are  necessarily  absent  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ( Mr. 
Thurmond]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness, and,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  70  Leg.] 
YEAS— 34 


Aiken 

Krvin 

Prouty 

Allott 

Fannin 

Robert.son 

Bennett 

H;ckcnlooper 

Russell.  S.C. 

Boggs 

Hill 

.Simpson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Sparktnan 

Carlson 

Hniska 

Stennls 

Cotton 

.Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmaige 

Curtis 

Jordan. Idaho 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Met  calf 

Willi.Tin?;.r)tl. 

Domlnick 

Morton 

Young,  N  Dak 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Ellender 

Murphy 
NAYS— 44 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Base 

Inouye 

Mu^kie 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Bible 

Javits 

Neiiberger 

Brewster 

Ki'Chel 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Lausche 

Pell 

Case 

Long.  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Oooper 

Magnti-son 

Riblcoff 

Dodd 

MaiLsfleld 

Scott 

Douglas 

McCail;hy 

Smith 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Tydlngs 

Gore 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell.  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

MrClellan 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

McGee 

Smathers 

Church 

McGovern 

Svmlngton 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Morse 

Kennedy,  Mas''    Pearson 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  7,  line  S. 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  this 
proviso : 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
subsection  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  construed  to  invalidate,  impair, 
or  suspend  any  requirement  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  any  State  which  applies  equally 
to  citizens  of  all  races,  and  which  merely 
requires  stich  citizens  to  demonstrate  as  a 
prerequisite  to  registering  or  voting,  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  English 
language. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMORROW- 
UNANIMOUS -CONSEIMT  AGREE- 
MENT TO  LIMIT  DEBitTE  ON  PEND- 
ING   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  pending  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin].  I  should  like  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
time. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
this  evening,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
tomorrow,  theie  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
to  be  concluded  not  later  than  12:30  p.m. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  al- 
lowed 1  hour  of  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  to  be  divided  evenly  between 
the  proponent,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  and  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    One  hour  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  for  de- 
bate to  be  divided  equally,  and  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  to  be  had 
not  later  than  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  2:30  o'clock  p.m.  Friday,  May 
14,  1965.  on  the  amendment  No.  185,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  to  the  substitute  amendment  by  Sen- 
ators Mansfield  and  Dirksen,  No.  124.  as 
amended,  for  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Provided,  That  all  time  for  debate  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  Friday,  May  14.  1965,  not  to  exceed  12:30 
o'clock  p.m.,  shall  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]. 


NOTICE  OF  NO  SESSION  ON 
SATURDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Senators 
feel  they  mu.st  leave,  does  the  majority 
leader  contemplate  a  session  on  Satur- 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  see  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  it.  I  would  hope,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  possible  to  speed 
up  the  disposition  of  this  measure  before 
too  long. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  and  be- 
fore I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  there 
was  enacted  into  law.  Public  Law  88-578, 
called  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  The  act,  which 
was  effective  January  1,  1965,  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land, 
waters  or  interest  in  land  or  waters,  and 
the  planning  and  development  thereof, 
for  outdoor  recreation. 

These  funds  were  to  be  matched  in  cer- 
tain instances  by  the  States  for  such 
purposes. 

The  fund  established  under  the  act 
was  to  be  derived  from:  first,  entrance 
and  user  fees  on  such  public  land  and 
water;  second,  previously  established 
taxes  on  motor  fuels  and  gasoline  used 
in  motor  boats;  and  third,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  certain  types  of  surplus 
Federal  real  and  related  personal  prop- 
erty. 

The  act  stated  its  purpose  as  being  to 
assist  in  preserving,  developing,  and  as- 
suring accessibility  for  all  present  and 
futui-e  citizens  and  visitors  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  general  purposes  of  the 
act,  which  are  traly  laudable,  nor  with 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  related 
to  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund,  es- 
pecially from  allocated  motorboat  fuel 
taxes  and  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  sur- 
plus property. 

I  commend  those  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Congress  and  those  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  which 
worked  in  the  drafting  of  and  for  the 
passage  of  this  act,  because  I  know  that 
their  motivation  was  of  the  very  highest. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  strin- 
gent disagreement  with  some  of  the 
methodology  contained  in  that  act,  and 
apprehensive  about  the  plans  now  being 
made  for  its  implementation  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11200  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
volved were  directed  to  arrive  at  and 
announce  fees  to  be  charged. 

I  am  also  extremely  concerned  about 
the  damage  done  or  threatened  by  the 
passage  of  the  portion  of  the  act,  having 
to  do  with  entrance  and  user  fees,  to  the 
public  philosophy,  which  has  long  existed 
in  this  country,  that  public  lands  and 
waters  are  public  resources  which  should 
be  fully  developed  and  conserved  for  the 
public,  and  by  them  freely  and  fully  used. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklalioma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  I  now  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  en- 
trance, admission,  and  other  recreation 
user  fees  and  charges  authorized  there- 
under. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
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will  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  bill  (S.  1969)  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  with  respect  to  entrance,  admis- 
sion, and  other  recreation  user  fees  and 
charges  authorized  thereunder,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Harris  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNRONEY) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(a)  of  tbe  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  460L-5  (a))  Is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No  fee  of  any  kind 
shall  be  charged  by  a  Federal  agency  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  for  use  of  any  wa- 
ters." and  Inserting  in  lieu  there  of  "No  fee 
of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  by  a  Federal 
agency  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  for 
use  of  any  waters  or  access  thereto.";  and 

( 2 )  by  Inserting  after  the  third  paragraph 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"No  entrance,  admission,  or  other  recrea- 
tion xiser  fee  or  charge  shall  be  established 
or  collected  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
the  collection  of  any  such  fee  previously 
established  shall  be  suspended,  unless  and 
imtil  a  report  describing  such  fee  or  charge 
has  been  filed  with  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  following  the  date  of  such 
filing  a  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  has  expired 
without  either  House  of  the  Congress  ap- 
proving a  resolution  stating  in  substance 
that  such  House  does  not  favor  such  fee  or 
charge.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
( 1 )  continuity  of  session  shall  be  considered 
as  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die.  and  (2)  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  sixty-day  period  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Further,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  at  the  desk  for  2  weeks  to  give  other 
Senators  who  may  desire  to  be  cosponsors 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  remain  at  the  desk 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  bill  amends  section 
2(a)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  in  two  particulars. 

First,  where  the  present  law  would  pro- 
hibit any  charge  or  fee  for  use  of  waters, 
this  bill  would  add  the  words:  "or  access 
thereto". 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  last 
session,  upon  the  motion  of  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY].  My  colleague,  I  am 
sure,  stated  the  sense  of  the  Senate  when 
he  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  amendment  was  simply  a  corrective 
and  clarifying  one  and  was  needed  to 
further  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Senate  that  there  was  to  be  no  charging 
of  admission  fees  to  publicly  built  bodies 
of  water. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  for  his  excellent  work  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  certainly  regret  that, 
before  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the 


Congress,  the  Monroney  amendment  was 
taken  out  In  Conference. 

The  Monroney  amendment,  which  is 
section  1  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today,  is 
needed  in  the  act  for  several  reasons,  not 
the  least  among  which  is  the  fact  that 
such  amendment  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  longstanding  and  estab- 
lished public  policy  in  this  country  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  federally  con- 
structed lakes  and  reservoirs. 

As  early  as  the  adoption  of  the  North- 
west Ordinance  in  July  1787  and  August 
1789,  the  Congress  clearly  stated: 

The  navigable  waters  leading  Into  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  carrying 
places  between  the  same  shall  be  conunon 
highways  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into 
the  Confederacy,  without  any  tax.  impost,  or 
duty  therefor. 

Free  use  of  the  na\1gable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  so  many  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects  In  this  country  are 
a  part,  has  been  a  policy  guaranteed  and 
reaffirmed  many  times  throughout  the 
history  of  this  country. 

America's  greatest  conservationist, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  stated  this  policy 
quite  clearly  when  he  said: 

Navigation  should,  of  coiu-se.  be  free  •  •  •. 
The  greatest  return  will  come  from  the  In- 
creased commerce,  growth,  and  prosperity  of 
our  people. 

This  policy  statement  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  which  has  proved  so  true 
down  through  the  years,  has  been  reaf- 
firmed many  times  by  the  Congress.  In 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  of  1946.  of 
1954,  and  again  in  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1962,  the  Congress  has  ex- 
panded this  doctrine  when  it  said : 

The  water  areas  of  such  projects  shall  be 
open  to  public  use  generally  without  charge 
for  boating,  swimming,  bathing,  fishing,  and 
other  recreational  purposes. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that,  extending 
the  original  doctrine  of  free  public  access 
to  and  use  of  navigable  waters,  the  Con- 
gress since  1944  has  said  that  water  areas 
shall  be  freely  available  to  the  public  for 
recreational  purposes  as  well. 

Representative  Ed  Edmondson.  of 
Oklahoma,  who  last  session  led  a  most 
vigorous  and  valiant  fight,  though  un- 
successful, against  the  passage  of  the 
1965  act,  which  I  now  seek  to  have 
amended,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House : 

The  Congress  has  consistently  been  saying 
since  1944  to  the  areas  in  the  coiuitry  where 
these  reservoirs  are  built,  or  authorized  to 
be  built,  "if  you  will  cooperate  with  us  for 
the  building  of  these  reservoirs,  if  you  will 
give  up  your  bottom  land,  and  if  you  will  as- 
sist us  and  work  with  us  on  the  local  contri- 
bution angles  that  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  reservoirs,  we  will  provide 
access  without  charge  to  the  general  public." 

Section  1  of  the  bill  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  would  make  clear  the  public 
policy  of  this  country  and  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  there  must  not  and 
shall  not  be  any  fee  or  charge  for  the  use 
of  Federal  waters  or  access  thereto. 

This  clear  statement  be  us  will  be  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  longstanding 
public  policy  of  this  country  for  free 
navigation  and  free  recreational  use  of 


these  great  public  resources.  It  will  be 
in  furtherance  of  the  clear  statement  of 
the  Congress,  made  repeatedly  to  the 
general  public  and  particularly  to  those 
whose  land  has  been  taken  by  gift  or 
condemnation  for  the  building  of  such 
reservoirs,  that  their  use  for  recreational 
purposes  will  be  forever  free. 

Moreover,  the  adoption  of  section  1  of 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  will  accomplish 
what  the  Senate  intended  last  session 
when  it  adopted  this  same  amendment. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Monroney]  stated 
the  need  for  the  amendment  very  well  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  session: 

The  difficulty  which  my  amendment  la 
designed  to  avoid  is  an  obvious  possibility. 
Somewhere,  somehow.  In  years  to  come  some 
bureaucrat  might  seek  to  circumvent  our 
purpose  by  fencing  off  a  body  of  water  in  such 
a  way  that  even  though  the  use  of  the  water 
Itself  was  free,  no  one  could  make  use  of  the 
water  without  first  paying  a  toll  fee  to  reach 
the  shoreline.  My  amendment,  adding  the 
words  "or  access  thereto."  rules  out  such  a 
possibility.  It  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
some  court  to  assume  at  some  future  date 
the  responsibility  of  telling  the  people  of  this 
country  what  we  meant  when  we  said  that  no 
fee  would  be  charged  for  the  use  of  any 
water.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  agree 
that  any  steps  we  can  take  here  to  make 
court  interpretations  of  our  actions  unneces- 
sary in  the  future  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  American  people. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, who  handled  the  bill  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], joined  last  session  in  asking  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted  and  stated: 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  helpful  in  clarifying  what  the 
committee  definitely  Intended  to  make  very 
clear;  nannely.  the  right  of  accessibility  to 
waters,  without  charge.  Therefore,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

And  the  amendment  was  thereafter 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  only  later  to  be 
taken  out  by  the  conference. 

My  information  as  to  the  charges  now 
planned  by  the  various  agencies,  for  use 
of  waters  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  and  after  July  1,  1965,  indicates 
to  me  that  the  Senate  was  quite  justified 
in  its  fear  that  congressional  intent 
might  not  be  properly  interpreted  by  the 
governmental  agencies  and  that  the 
amendment  should  have  been  left  in  the 
act.  The  adoption  of  section  1  of  the 
bill  introduced  today  will  make  certain 
that  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  involved, 
now  and  in  the  future,  understand  clear- 
ly the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  there 
is  not  to  be  any  fee  for  use  of  or  access 
to  such  waters. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
seeks  to  bring  back  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Congress,  where  it  belongs,  a 
portion  of  the  power  over  the  establish- 
ment and  charge  of  entrance  and  user 
fees  for  public  lands  and  waters,  which 
power  has  been  unwisely,  and  in  my  view 
too  freely,  delegated  to  the  executive 
department. 

The  method  I  have  used  to  retain  some 
of  this  fwjwer  in  Congress  over  such  fees 
is  a  time-honored  one.  It  uses  the 
mechanics  and  almost  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  Reorganization  Act,  which 
allows  the  President  to  make  orders  for 
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reorganizing  the  executive  department, 
but  requires  that  these  changes  be  filed 
with  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
provides  that  the  same  cannot  go  into 
effect  until  the  expiration  of  60  days 
from  the  date  of  such  filing,  during 
which  there  has  been  no  resolution 
passed  by  either  House  of  the  Congress 
against  the  same. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  was  an  excellent 
resolution  of  the  dilemma  the  Congress 
faced,  concerning  executive  reorganiza- 
tion, of  either:  first,  granting  blank- 
check  authority  to  the  President  to  re- 
organize at  will;  or  .second,  attempt  itself 
to  legislate  in  detail  on  a  highly  complex 
subject,  requiring  great  care,  detailed 
knowledge,  and  additional  planning. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
adopts  this  same  excellent  and  ingenious 
procedure  and  applies  it  to  the  establish- 
ment of  entrance  and  user  frees  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  waters  by  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

I  recognize  that  in  this  complex  and 
complicated  subject,  involving  many 
tvpes  of  facilities,  some  of  which  had  al- 
ready been  charging  fees,  the  Congress 
was  not  able  to  properly  legislate  in  de- 
tail and  itself  establish  reasonable  fees 
for  particular  facilities.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion here  of  an  unwise  and  too  complete 
delegation  of  congressional  power  to  the 
executive  department.  The  resolution  of 
this  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  adopt 
the  same  procedure  established  hereto- 
fore by  the  Congress  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  make  it  applicable  to  this 
present  situation. 

Under  this  procedure,  if  this  bill  is 
adopted,  the  Executive  Department 
^  would  proceed  to  establish  fee  schedules 
and  file  them  with  the  Congress,  and 
unless  either  House  disapproved  the  filed 
schedules  within  60  days,  the  fees  would 
then  be  effective. 

Congress  would  by  this  means,  how- 
ever, retain  a  portion  of  its  proper  con- 
stitutional duties  and  powers  and  would 
have  an  opportunity,  while  no  fees  were 
being  charged,  to  review  the  Executive 
Department  action.    It  could  determine 
whether  the  Executive  Department  had 
properly   interpreted   and   implemented 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  to  types  of 
fees,  whether  the  percentage  of  the  new 
fees  required  for  the  collecting  and  ad- 
ministration thereof   would  be  dispro- 
portionate enough  to  make  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fees  unwise,  and  whether 
or  not  the  fees  to  be  charged  were  con- 
sistent with  the  services  and  facilities  to 
be  furnished. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
would  do  its  duty  to  the  people  by  re- 
taining some  power  in  its  own  hands 
over  this  matter,  rather  than  delegating 
the  whole  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  Department. 

These  two  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
place  the  Congress  squarely  on  record  as 
holding  inviolate  and  of  the  highest  char- 
acter the  long-standing  public  policy  oi 
this  country  to  allow  our  people  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  natural  resources  and 
wonders  of  our  land  without  undue 
charge.  By  passage  of  this  bill  the  Con- 
gress would  say:  "No  tampering  with 
this  great  public  policy  should  be  under- 
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taken  without  great  caution  and  without 
careful  scrutiny  and  review  by  the  Con- 
gress." ^  , 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  unduly  ap- 
prehensive about  what  actions  are 
planned  or  may  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
agencies  under  the  1965  act. 

First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
first  fee  schedules  announced  may  not 
be  the  last,  nor  the  officials  now  occupy- 
ing the  offices  which  have  the  power  to 
set  fees  the  only  persons  who  may'  so 
sei-ve  in  the  future.  But  second,  if  I  am 
unduly  apprehensive,  let  me  say  that  no 
harm  will  be  done  by  reserving  in  Con- 
gress the  power  to  review  actions  taken 
under  the  broadly  delegated  powers  in 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  nothing 
wrong  with  charging  a  small  fee  for  the 
use  of  a  bathhouse  partictilarly  con- 
structed for  that  purpose  on  Federal 
facilities,  so  long  as  the  fee  is  commen- 
surate with  the  service  available  and  the 
cost  of  the  collection  will  not  eat  up  a 
good  portion  of  the  amount  collected. 

But  what  about  the  person  who  comes 
onto  public  land,  simply  to  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  nature,  to  walk  or  sit  or  lie 
among  them  and  marvel  at  the  beauties 
God  has  built?  What  about  the  person 
who  uses  no  bathhouse  or  diving  board 
or  other  facilities  especially  constructed, 
but  comes  onto  the  land  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  go  swimming,  already  in 
bathing  suit  or  changing  elsewhere? 
What  about  the  person  who  comes  in 
and  uses  no  especially  constructed  boat 
dock  or  boat  ramp  or  other  facilities,  and 
boats  or  fishes  on  public  waters?  What 
about  the  person  who  comes  out  just  to 
see  or  photograph  the  wonders  of  such 
a  public  area,  its  flora  and  its  fauna? 

Shall  we  charge  fees  of  these  people 
in  areas  where  none  now  are  collected? 
I  submit,  that  if  we  do,  we  break  faith 
with  the  great  public  policy  and  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  and  with  our  obli- 
gations to  future  generations.  Congress 
can  guard  against  this  being  done,  now 
or  in  the  future,  by  the  passage  of  this 

bill. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
charge  fees  of  such  persons  and  of  per- 
sons in  like  or  related  instances,  I  think 
we  will  violate  the  spirit  of  two  im- 
portant programs  now  being  advocated 
by  this  administration,  the  War  on 
Poverty  and  the  program  called  "See  the 
U.S.A." 

Over  and  over  it  has  been  said  in  this 
country  in  recent  months  that  poverty  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  finances,  but  that 
it  is  a  condition  of  the  mind.  Over  and 
over  it  has  been  said  that  the  little  chil- 
dren in  poverty  are  culturally  deprived 
and  need,  more  than  anyone  else  in  this 
country,  to  have  the  opportvmity  to  see 
and  commune  with  nature. 

I  can  think  of  an  installation  in  my 
own  State,  the  Wichita  Mountains  Wild- 
life Refuge,  which  is  crowded  to  its  outer 
boundaries  on  any  Saturday  or  Sunday 
of  the  year,  winter  not  excepted.  There 
are  no  fees  for  entrance  to  this  refuge, 
nor  for  the  use  of  its  many  lakes.  Any 
Saturday  or  Sunday  will  find  this  area 
crowded  with  people  who  have  come  to 
swim  or  boat  or  fish  or  picnic,  or  simply 
to  walk  about  on  its  grassy  and  wooded 


slopes,  or  to  view  its  buffalo  or  longhoms 
or  elk  or  prairie  dogs.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  seen  this  use  grow  and  swell  as  our 
population  has  grown  and  their  leisure 
time  has  increased,  conditions  which 
have  been  duplicated  in  every  area  of  this 
nation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  could  well  have 
been  speaking  of  this  very  area,  which  he 
helped  to  establish,  first  as  a  national 
forest  and  then  as  a  wildlife  refuge,  when 
he  said  in  his  first  message  to  Congress 
in  December  1901: 

And  hundreds  of  persons,  especially  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  come  back 
each  year  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  camping. 
Some,  at  least,  of  our  forest  reserves  should 
afford  perpetual  protection  to  the  native 
fauna  and  flora,  safe  havens  of  refuge  for 
our  rapidly  diminishing  wild  animals  of  the 
large  kind,  and  free  camping  grounds  for 
the  ever-increasing  nvimbers  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  learned  to  find  rest,  health 
and  recreation  in  the  splendid  forests  and 
flower-clad  meadows  of  our  mountains.  The 
forest  reserves  should  be  set  apart  forever 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  people  as  a 
whole. 


I  drive  among  those  people  enjoying 
the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  I  know  many  of  them  and  their  cir- 
cumstances.   I    have    seen    families    of 
Indians  and  Negroes  and  whites,  who 
come  from  homes  of  such  modest  means 
that  even  the  slightest  charge  for  these 
wondrous  facilities  would  remove  them 
from  their  present  enjoyment  and  use. 
Are  we  to  say  to  them,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  going  to  spend  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  take  them  out  of 
the  state  of  mind  and  financial  condition 
called  poverty,  and  say  with  another  pro- 
gram under  this  act  which  I  seek  to 
amend,  that  we  are  going  to  charge  them 
for  the  little  free  enjoyment  nature  now 
provides  them?    I  hope  we  are  not  going 
to  say  that,  and,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we 
will  not  say  that  and  we  will  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  assure  that  it  will 
not  be  said  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  is  another  fine  program  which 
this  administration  is  now  sponsoring. 
It  is  called  "See  the  U.S.A."  It  is  a  great 
program  and  one  which  I  heartily  en- 
dorse. That  is  the  program  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  recently 
said: 

We  are  encouraging  Americans  to  see  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  their  own  country. 

He  said  further: 

You  can  help  by  emphasizing  the  human 
values  as  well  as  the  scenic  wonders  of 
traveling  our  great  country. 

He  said : 

It  wUl  benefit  every  citizen  to  journey  forth 
into  our  land,  see  the  vast  outdoors  and 
interesting  cities  of  America,  and  visit  our 
historic  shrines. 

He  said : 

We  need  to  rediscover  the  spirit  of  America. 

I  submit  that  the  "spirit  of  America," 
rediscovered,  will  once  again  be  revealed 
as  encouraging  the  fuU  and  free  eiijoy- 
ment  of  its  natural  beauties  and  wonders. 

In  furtherance  of  this  program,  "See 
the  U.S.A.,"  Congress  has  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  658,  designating  the 
years  1964  and  1965  to  encourage  "the 
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American  people  to  explore,  use,  and  en- 
joy the  scenic,  historical,  and  recrea- 
tional areas  and  facilities"  throughout 
the  country.  Will  they  be  met  at  the 
gate  by  the  toll  collector?  When  they 
"see  the  U.S.A.,"  \v:ll  they  have  to  drop 
some  coins  in  the  box  every  time  they 
turn  around? 

The  passage  of  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day will  leave  Congress  the  right  to  re- 
view the  decision  on  those  questions,  and 
when  and  where  fees  will  be  collected, 
and  whether  they  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  facilities  provided,  and  whether  the 
paying  public  will  pay  as  much  for  col- 
lection of  the  fees  as  for  the  development 
of  new  and  existing  facilities. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  but  I  call 
to  memory  the  words  contained  in  the 
Democratic  platform  in  1960,  wherein  it 
was  stated : 

The  new  Democratic  administration  will 
develop  balanced  land  and  forest  policies 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  growing  America. 
This  means  intensive  forest  management, 
on  a  multiple-use  and  sustained  yield  ba.sis. 
reforestation  of  burned-over  lands,  building 
public  access  roads,  range  reseeding  and  Im- 
provement, intensive  work  In  watershed  man- 
agement, concern  for  small  business  opera- 
tions, and  insuring  free  public  access  to  pub- 
lic lands  for  recreational  purposes. 

This  was  indeed  a  truly  laudable 
statement  of  public  policy.  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted  again,  not  by  political  parties, 
but  by  Congress,  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  recognized  the 
public  philosophy  involved  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  great  outdoors.    He  said: 

I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to 
live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential 
facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  what 
It  had  to  teach,  and  not.  when  I  came  to  die, 
discover  that_I  had  not  lived. 

Let  US  retain  the  public  policy  of  this 
country,  concerning  its  great  natural 
beauties,  wonders,  and  resources,  in  the 
firm  grasp  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield' 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  At  the  outset,  I 
compliment  the  Senator  on  his  excellent 
presentation,  in  wliich  he  has  expressed 
strongly  his  point  of  view  concerning 
charging  the  public  for  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator's bill  in  any  manner  provide  funds 
from  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No:  the  bill  does  not 
affect  the  trust  fund  itself.  It  is  in  two 
particulars:  First,  it  adds  the  Monroney 
amendment  of  the  last  Conprress,  which 
provides  that  fees  cannot  be  charged,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  waters,  but  also  for 
access  thereto;  and  second,  no  entrance 
or  use  fees  can  become  effective  until 
they  have  been  filed  with  Congress,  pro- 
vided that  during  a  period  of  60  days 
neither  House  has  passed  a  disapproving 
resolution.  It  eliminates  some  fees  that 
now  might  be  charged  and  which  might 
affect  the  trust  fund. 

It  does  not  affect  the  other  portions 
of  the  law  which  have  to  do  with  the  sale 
of  surplus  property  and  taxes  on  gaso- 
line and  other  fuels. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  have  a 
very  clear  answer  to  that.    I  understood 
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the  last  part  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator, which  dealt  with  reserving  unto 
Conajress  the  right  to  pass  upon  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Now  we  get  into  a 
situation  which  might  be  a  drain  on  the 
so-called  trust  fund.  That  already 
amounts  to  $5  billion-plus,  so  far  as  the 
roadbuilding  fund  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  does  not  involve  the 
raadbuilding  fund  at  all.  There  is  a  fund 
set  up  under  the  act,  which  is  called  the 
Water  and  Soil  Consei-vation  Act.  This 
would  affect  the  public  law  and  affect 
the  law  to  the  extent  that  motorboat  fuel 
and  the  taxes  thereon  would  go  into  this 
fund. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  This  would  only 
affect  the  fund,  because  the  increased 
motorboat  traffic  would  be  retained  in 
the  fund  established  last  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  not  affected  by  my  amendment. 
That  is  contained  in  the  present  law. 
.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  ASSIGNMENT  OP  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  TO  ASSIST  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM  IN  OFF- 
SHORE PATROLS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  assignment  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
to  assist  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  off- 
shore patrols.  This  is  work  for  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  preeminently  suited. 
Moreover,  the  assignment  of  white  Coast 
Guard  cutters  to  this  kind  of  task  em- 
phasizes that  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned with  bringing  peace  to  this  un- 
happy country:  that  this  is  a  peace- 
keeping and  law  enforcement  operation, 
too.  As  a  Coast  Guard  officer,  I  welcome 
the  fact  that  these  vessels  will  continue 
proudly  to  fly  the  Coast  Guard  commis- 
sion pennant. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  attached  article  by 
Sevellon  Brown  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal of  May  4.  1965,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal, 

May  4,  1965) 

Topic  for  Today:    The   Coast  Guard  Goes 

TO  Vietnam 

(By  Sevellon  Brown) 

Units  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Washington 
has  announced,  are  being  sent  to  Vietnam 
with  the  specific  mls.slon  of  suppressing 
smuggling  of  arms  and  men  to  the  Vietcong. 
Thus  this  ancient  and  honorable  branch 
of  the  Government  service  returns  simulta- 
neously to  the  wars  and  to  Its  pristine 
function. 

Not  many  people  nowadays.  I  imagine. 
thinic  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  an  antismug- 
gUng  force.  Yet  that  Is  precisely  how  It 
all  began. 

In  the  years  before  the  Revolution,  smug- 
gling contraband  past  the  British  author- 
ities was  not  only  highly  profitable,  but  was 
considered  an  eminently  patriotic  endeavor. 
Once*  independence  had  been  won,  this  aura 
of  social  respectability  persisted.  Men  who 
had  earned  their  living  for  years  by  smug- 
gling kept  right  on  with  their  trade,  and  the 
general  public  tolerated  and  even  applauded 
the  practice. 


To  the  Infant  American  Government,  how- 
ever, smuggling  now  seemed  anything  but 
praiseworthy.  Washington  needed  everv 
cent  of  revenue  It  could  lay  its  hands  on,  and 
the  systematic  evasion  of  tariffs  represented 
a  serious  drain.  The  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  especially 
worried  about  the  problem,  and  it  was  he 
who  first  proposed  an  armed  force  to  combat 
it.  This  explains  the  fact,  which  manv 
people  find  curious,  that  to  this  day,  except 
in  time  of  war,  the  Coa.^t  Guard  is  an  arm 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

What  Hamilton  asked  for — and  got  In 
1790 — was  '10  boats  of  from  36  to  40  feet 
keel  •  •  •  each  armed  with  swivels"— guns 
that  could  be  aimed  in  any  direction— and 
carrying  plenty  of  canvas  for  top  speed 
The  Secretary  estimated  that  "the  cost  of 
one  of  these  boats  may  be  computed  at 
$1,000  and  assured  Congress  that  they 
would  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  in- 
creased   revenues.     He   proved  to   be  right. 

Hamilton  apparently  guessed,  though,  that 
the  suppression  of  smuggling  would  not  be 
a  particularly  popular  business.  He  wrote 
further: 

"The  utility  of  an  establishment  of  this 
nature  must  depend  on  the  exertion,  vigi- 
lance and  fidelity  of  those  to  whom  the 
charge  of  the  boats  shall  be  confided  •  •  • 
To  procure  such  •  •  •  It  will,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary,  be  advisable  that  they 
be  commissioned  as  officers  of  the  Navy. 
This  will  not  only  Induce  fit  men,  the  more 
readily  to  engage,  but  will  attach  them  to 
their  duty  by  a  nicer  sense  of  honor." 

The  first  "revenue  cutter,"  the  Massachu- 
setts, was  launched  at  Ncwtauryport  In  1791. 
She  measured  50  feet  from  the  Indian  figure- 
head at  her  prow  to  her  square  stern,  had 
a  beam  of  17  feet.  8  Inches,  and  a  displace- 
ment of  17';  tons.  Her  armament  consisted 
of  six  swivel  guns.  To  sail  her,  President 
George  Washington  named  as  the  first  "mas- 
ter of  a  cutter  In  the  .service  of  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue"  a 
New  Hampshire  man  with  the  splendid  Yan- 
kee name  of  Hopley  Yeaton. 

Captain  Yeaton  was  paid  $30  a  month,  and 
his  crew  down  to  $4.  Each  man's  rations 
included  "a  half  gill  of  rum,  brandy,  or 
whisky."  Though  that  pleasant  perquisite 
has  long  since  disappeared,  other  hallmarks 
of  the  early  days  have  survived.  The  broad 
collar  at  the  back  of  the  modern  sailor's 
blouse,  for  example,  was  designed  originally 
to  catch  dripping  from  pigtails  tarred  as 
protection  against  salt  water,  and  the  famil- 
iar bell  bottom  trousers  were  cut  to  roll  up 
easily  over  boots  in  heavy  weather.  The  13 
buttons  that  jolnea  blouse  and  trousers  were 
less  utilitarian;  they  were  Intended  to  sig- 
nalize, rather  Inconveniently,  the  number 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  States. 

The  Revenue  Marine,  as  it  was  first  called, 
turned  out  to  be  a  smashing  success.  In  a 
relatively  few  years,  smuggling  was  virtually 
obliterated.  The  best  evidence  of  the  serv- 
ice's achievement  was  the  fact  that  the  usu- 
ally penny-pinching  Congress  steadily  raised 
its  pay  scales. 

But  much  bigger  things  were  in  store. 
The  Continental  Navy  had  been  blithely  dis- 
solved in  1785.  and  for  8  years  until  the 
U.S.  Navy  was  founded  in  1798,  the  Revenue 
Marine  was  all  the  navy  we  had.  Thus  It  was 
a  matter  of  sheer  necessity  that  Congress 
empowered  the  President  to  join  the  cutters 
to  the  Regular  Navy  whenever  he  considered 
that  necessary.  Under  this  authority,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  fought  in  every  war  the 
United  States  has  ever  fought  at  sea 

The  record  is  a  proud  and  varied  one. 
Over  the  generations,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
chased  French  privateers,  engaged  the  for- 
midable British  fleet  in  the  War  of  1812, 
participated  In  the  first  Union  victory  of 
the  Civil  War,  helped  blockade  Cuba  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  undertaken  hazard- 
ous   convoy    and    antisubmarine    duty    In 
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World  War  I,  manned  many  a  Pacific  landing 
craft  In  World  War  II. 

In  between  wars,  the  Coast  Guard  may 
justly  claim  to  have  been  busier  than  any 
other  services.  It  has  harried  pirates 
through  the  Caribbean,  combatted  the  slave 
trade,  performed  miracles  of  rescue  work  in 
the  Arctic,  and  fought  the  rumrunners  of 
prohibition  days — the  last  an  activity  no 
more  popular  than  Its  original  mission.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  In  the  70  years 
from  1871  to  1941,  the  Coast  Guard  saved 
more  than  200,000  lives  and  close  to  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  property;  the  figures  today,  of 
course,  would  be  far  higher. 

Now  17  modern,  high-speed  cutters  are  on 
their  way  to  southeast  Asia,  once  again  on 
an  antlsmuggling  mission.  It  is  smuggling 
of  a  very  different  kind,  to  be  sure,  but  we 
may  imagine  that  Alexander  Hamilton  would 
be  proud. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  natural 
followup  to  the  assignment  of  these 
Coast  Guard  cutters  Is  that  they 
should  be  replaced  and  for  this  reason 
I  support  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  to  this 
effect.  It  is  a  fair  and  just  bill  and 
will  mean  that  the  services  that  have 
and  are  being  rendered  by  these  Coast 
Guard  cutters  in  the  United  States  and 
its  waters  will  continue  to  be  maintained 
in  the  future  on  the  same  high  plane 
they  have  always  been. 


THE  PENDING  VISIT  OF  PRESI- 
DENT PARK.  OF  KOREA 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
have  a  notoriously  short  memory— par- 
ticularly in  foreign  affairs.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  have  always  viewed  as  un- 
fortunate our  diminishing  interest  in  Ko- 
rean affairs  since  the  signing  of  the  truce. 
But  the  arrival  for  a  fortnight's  visit  of 
His  Excellency  Chung  Hee  Park,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  provides 
us  with  an  opportunity  not  only  to  wel- 
come a  steadfast  ally,  but  also  to  exam- 
ine the  exciting  economic  and  political 
progress  made  by  his  country  in  recent 
years. 

Changing  conditions  always  come  in 
advance  of  awareness.  Most  Americans, 
when  they  think  of  Korea  at  all,  think  of 
a  war-devastated  landscape,  a  stagnant 
economy,  a  nation  with  staggering  unem- 
ployment, vast  food  shortages,  and  a 
shortage  of  development  capital.  But 
the  facts  show  a  difference.  The  indus- 
trial production  index  has  risen,  in  Ko- 
rea, by  60  percent  since  1960. 

In  1959  and  1960.  over  a  million  dol- 
lar's v.'orth  of  cement  were  annually  im- 
ported. In  1965  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
with  five  cement  plants,  was  an  exporter 
of  cement. 

Production  of  coal  since  1960  has 
doubled. 

Some  $10  million  worth  of  plywood 
is  exported  a  year, 

Korea  is  the  largest  exporter  of  stra- 
tegic tungsten  in  the  free  world. 

Sewing  machine  production  has  risen 
from  22,000  to  150,000  units;  bicycles 
from  38,000  to  155,000  units. 

All  in  all,  this  significant  expansion  of 
the  Korean  economy  has  increased  its 
annual  export  rate  from  $30  million  in 
1960  to  an  estimated  $170  million  in  1965. 
So  dramatic  has  been  Korea's  ability  to 
create  the  sinews  of  a  productive  nation — 


electrical  energy  and  coal  and  oil  sup- 
plies, that  it  is  now  on  the  verge  of  a  very 
real  economic  leap  forward.  And  for  this 
alone,  we  should  thank  President  Park, 
for  as  Korea's  economy  has  expanded  so 
has  Korea's  dependence  on  American  eco- 
nomic aid  decreased.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  remaining  substantial  problems  of 
economic  stabilization  and  balance  of 
payments.  But,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
stands  as  a  model  for  all  those  Asian 
states  which  are  striving  to  increase  their 
standard  of  living  while  advancing  the 
political  freedom  of  their  population. 
They  have  but  to  look. 

I  am  sorry  to  point  out,  however,  that 
we  Americans  had  our  attention  drawn 
elsewhere  while  these  developments  were 
taking  place  in  Korea,  and  while  another 
development  of  momentous  import  was 
taking  place  there. 

On  April  3,  a  basic  agreement  between 
Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
initialled,  paving  the  way  for  a  peace 
treaty  between  those  two  countries  at 
long  last  ending  World  War  II.  The 
agreements  are  of  great  importance  to 
friends  of  both  Japan  and  Korea.  They 
settled  the  troublesome  problem  of  fish- 
ing rights.  They  provide  for  a  total  of 
at  least  $800  million  in  reparations,  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  Korea,  and 
private  loans. 

And,  of  great  interest  to  us  in  the 
West,  they  provide  for  a  "liquidation  of 
the  unfortunate  past."  The  agreements 
declare  to  be  "null  and  void  from  the 
very  beginning"  all  previous  Korea- 
Japanese  agi'eements  including  the  an- 
nexation treaty  of  1910.  Article  3 
states: 


ate  will  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Thereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  26  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  May  14,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


It  is  confirmed  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  is  the  only  lawful 
government  in  Korea. 

The  agreements  in  many  other  areas 
go  far  to  the  creation  of  conditions  that 
will  bring  vast  economical  benefit  to  both 
Korea  and  Japan. 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Chung  Hee  Park, 
despite  the  disapproval  of  many  Koreans 
in  every  walk  of  life  whose  memories  of 
a  generation  of  Japanese  occupation 
have  led  many  to  oppose  any  agreement 
at  all,  and  led  others  to  demand  what  I 
believe  to  be  excessively  harsh  repara- 
tions. Indeed,  President  Park  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  his  political  life  in 
his  hands  by  this  act  of  statesmanship. 

Finally,  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
been  able  to  contribute  over  2,000  troops 
to  our  effort  to  preserve  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam and  has  even  offered  to  send  more. 
We  should  not  forget  when  we  welcome 
President  Park  that  Korea's  recent 
economic  progress  has  been  made  in  an 
atmosphere  of  political  freedom  and  with 
the  burden  of  650,000  men  under  arms, 
the  fourth  largest  army  in  the  world. 

This  is,  all  told,  a  proud  record  for  a 
small  nation  so  recently  ravaged  by  war. 
America  should  welcome  President  Park 
with  a  real  sense  of  pride  and  respect. 


ADJOURNMENT  ' 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.     Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
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Thursd.w,  May  13, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  David  S.  Halpem,  Flatbush  Park 
Jewish  Center,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Avinu  Malkenu — Our  Father — Sover- 
eign of  the  world,  assembled  before 
Thee  are  the  freely  elected  Representa- 
tives of  all  the  American  people.  These 
men  and  women,  dedicated  and  strong, 
have  accepted  the  awesome  burden  of 
promulgating  the  laws  by  which  our  free 
society  lives— and  shall  live.  They  have 
assumed  the  mantle  of  leadership  in  the 
most  perilous  times  our  world  has  known. 
The  threat  to  human  security  wears 
many  faces — tyranny,  armed  conflict, 
religious  oppression,  racial  tension,  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  despair. 

We  seek  the  solution  to  these  problems. 
We  search  for  the  road  that  leads  to 
peace,  for  the  path  leading  to  harmoni- 
ous living,  for  the  means  to  achieve  hu- 
man dignity. 

Guide  us  all.  O  Lord,  in  this  quest. 
Give  us  of  Thy  inspiration  and  Thy  wis- 
dom. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  to  safe- 
guard our  own  freedom,  we  must  speak 
out  against  oppression  wherever  it  re- 
veals itself — in  the  free  world  or  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain;  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  our  own  wealth,  we  must  also  provide 
for  the  underprivileged  and  the  needy; 
to  be  truly  strong  requires  more  than 
strength  of  arms;  it  requires  strength  of 
spirit. 

During  this  20th  anniversaiT  period 
marking  the  end  of  World  War  n  with 
its  heinous  Nazi  death  camps,  the  camps 
that  snuffed  out  6  million  Jewish  lives, 
we  pray  that  man  may  never  again  ex- 
perience such  evil.  We  pray  that  the 
destruction,  the  extermination  of  man  by 
his  fellow,  because  of  religious  beliefs  or 
racial  origins,  will  be  known  no  more. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  these  Mem- 
bers of  our  Congress,  the  spiritual  heirs 
of  those  who  were  so  instrumental  in 
bestowing  upon  the  seed  of  Israel  the 
restoration  of  their  homeland.  May  that 
sister  democracy,  together  with  all  the 
world,  know  the  blessing  of  peace. 

Protect  and  safeguard  our  beloved 
President  and  Vice  Presidents-standing 
ever  at  their  side. 

We  pray  in  the  words  of  Isaiah:  May 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  rest  upon  us,  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
spirit  of  counsel  and  strength,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Amen.         ^^^^^^^^^_ 

THE   JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 

ENERGY 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  have  until  mid- 
n'glit  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
8122. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNWARRANTED    ATTACK    ON    THE 
CITIZENS  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday,  the  Member  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  totally  unwarranted  and  com- 
pletely unfounded  attack  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina. 

I  can  only  excuse  his  remarks  on  the 
ground  that  he  spoke  from  an  abundance 
of  ignorance.  Probably  no  State  in  the 
Union  has  better  race  relations  between 
the  two  races  than  does  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ill-timed,  unsubstanti- 
ated statements  made  by  those  who  know 
nothing  about  my  State  or  our  people 
will  not  improve  our  problems  and  those 
that  confront  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  this  state- 
ment was  made  and  that  he  saw  fit  to 
inject  racism  into  the  voting  rights  bill, 
a  bill  which  challenges  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  Constitution. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  May  5  at  the  time 
of  rollcall  No.  94  that  related  to  the  pro- 
curement bill  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  should  like  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
had  I  been  present  on  that  occasion  I 
would  have  voted  "aye."  in  favor  of  the 
measure. 


THE   AMERICAN   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed 
in  this  morning  s  paper  that  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  is  considering  a 
resolution  urging  its  members  not  to  ac- 
cept any  fees  under  the  medical  care  for 
the  aged  program,  but  to  treat  the  elderly 
patients  free  rather  than  accept  fees. 
When  and  if  the  AMA  does  this,  phy- 
sicians will  require  mass  surgery  of  their 
own  because,  indeed,  they  will  be  biting 
off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  delight ed  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion of.  this  country.  I  am  certain  that 
those  members  of  the  profession  realiz- 
ing the  great  problem  to  which  the  pend- 
ing legislation  addresses  itself,  will  do 
everything  it  can  to  make  certain  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  adequately 
taken  care  of,  regardless  of  any  official 
position  that  their  leadership  might  take. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  feel  that  the  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct  and  that  the  membership 
of  the  AMA  will  not  be  misled  into  this 
iU-advised  course. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  CALLING  FOR 
DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL 
HOLDINGS  AND  BUSINESS  AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF  OFFICIALS  OF 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou^  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miiHrte  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  Ex- 
ecutive order  has  been  issued  by  the 
Johnson  administration  calling  on  more 
than  2,000  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  to  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  statements  of  their  financial 
holdings  and  their  business  associations. 

These  statements  will  be  held  in  con- 
fidence, but  with  the  significant  excep- 
tion that  the  information  will  be  made 
available  to  the  President. 

Why  President  Johnson  and  no  one 
else? 

* 

When  Bobby  Baker,  as  secretary  to 
the  majority  in  the  other  body,  was  pil- 
ing up  a  fortime  through  various  nefari- 
ous practices,  there  was  no  public  dis- 
closure even  though  his  employer,  then 
Senator  Johnson,  publicly  proclaimed 
that  Baker  was  the  first  person  he  saw 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  person  he 
saw  at  night . 

If  a  new  Executive  order  is  designed 
to  supplement  a  code  of  ethics  let  the 
information  obtained  thereby  be  spread 
upon  the  public  record  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

We  have  had  one  solid  whitewash  and 
one  is  enough. 


POLICY  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION  IN  ITS  DEALINGS 
WITH    PATIENTS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  apropos  of 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Joelson]  in  the  well  of  the 
House  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  joined  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Keogh],  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  would 
like  to  state  categorically  as  a  member 
of  the  policymaking  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  that  there  is 
no  contemplated  action  nor  has  it  been 
considered  that  there  would  be  any  reso- 
lution to  any  of  the  various  constituent 
associations  or  county  society  organiza- 
tions toward  the  end  of  withholding 
service  to  people  which  is  a  doctor's  in- 
herent himianitarian  desire  to  care  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Nor, 
will  such  be  now  considered,  because  it 
would  be  extremely  ill  advised  and  ill 
timed  before  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  6675 
which  passed  this  House  on  April  8  was 
considered  as  it  is  now  being  considered 
in  hearings  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  other  body  and,  in  fact,  inked  into 
the  law  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  this  morning's  New  York  Times  he 
will  see  that  the  Ohio  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending to  the  National  AMA  that  a 
resolution  be  adopted  whereby  doctors, 
rather  than  to  accept  fees  under  the  pro- 
gram, would  rather  work  for  nothing. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  advised  of  these 
resolutions.  The  gentleman  stated  that 
the  AMA  had  recommended  this  to  its 
members.  If  he  will  read  his  own  words 
back  he  will  find  that  statement.  For 
the  gentleman's  information  I  can  name 
four  other  States  that  have  taken  simi- 
lar action,  which  I  also  think  is  ill  timed. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  I  did  not  say  the  AMA 
had  recommended  it.  I  said  the  AMA 
was  considering  it. 


WEST  TEXAS  RADIO  AND  TELE- 
VISION STATIONS  OUTSTANDING 
FOR   PUBLIC   SERVICE 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  operator  of  a  radio  station  or  tele- 
vision station  is  the  guardian  of  a  pre- 
cious right,  the  right  to  use  a  tiny  frag- 
ment of  electronic  space  for  the  trans- 
mission of  information  to  his  listeners 
and  viewers.    He  is  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  Communications  Commission  to  use 
this  precious  right  in  "the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity."  If  ever  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
feels  that  a  broadcaster  is  not  fulfilling 
this  public  trust,  he  may  be  deprived  of 
his  license  and  thereby  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

On  August  1  of  this  year,  the  licenses 
of  the  6  television  stations  and  26  radio 
stations  of  my  west  Texas  district  will  be 
up  for  renewal  before  the  FCC.  I  should 
like  to  state  for  the  Record  that  all  of 
these  stations,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation I  am  able  to  obtain,  are  op- 
erating in  the  service  of  the  public.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  they  have 
been  scrupulously  fair  in  their  handling 
of  political  broadcasts  and  news  of  a 
political  nature.  They  are  alert  to  the 
needs  of  their  audiences,  and  are  seeking 
new  ways  of  serving  them  better.  I  have 
so  advised  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  I  trust  that  their  li- 
censes may  be  renewed  without  difficulty. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 

WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  will 
advise  us  as  to  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  legislative  program  for 
this  week.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  go  over  vmtil  next  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  11  suspensions  which  will  be 
called  up,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7969.  Tariff  Schedules  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1965 ; 

H.R.  7596.  removing  inequities  in  the 
promotion  of  Air  Force  officers  to  the 
grades  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
colonel ; 

H.R.  7484.  three-star  rank  for  Sur- 
geons General  of  the  armed  services : 

H.R.  7031.  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  Act; 

H.R.  3413.  certain  veterans'  benefits 
provided  individuals  who  incur  disability 
in  line  of  duty; 

H.R.  225,  Presidential  memorial  cer- 
tificate program ; 

H.R.  2414,  land  transfer  to  Roseburg, 
Oreg.; 

H.R.  4421,  land  transfer  to  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; 

H.R.  4525,  continuation  of  use  of  mobile 
trade  fairs  in  promoting  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  4526,  extension  of  war  risk  insur- 
ance for  an  additional  5  years;  and 

H.R.  6164,  permitting  transportation  of 
passengers  on  foreign-flag  vessels  to  at- 
tend the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World 
Convention  of  Churches  of  Christ. 

These  suspensions  may  not  necessarily 
be  called  up  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  announced. 


Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
Also  H.R.  5269,  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act,  will  be  called  up  for 
consideration. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week.  House  Resolution  347,  approv- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1965, 
involving  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  made 
subject  to  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time,  and  any  further  program  may 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Does  the  gentleman  see 
any  further  program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  know  of  none  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Looking  down  the  road 
a  little,  does  the  gentleman  expect  we 
may  have  the  foreign  aid  bill  the  follow- 
ing week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes,  it  is  expected  we 
will  have  it  early  in  the  following  week, 
probably  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the 
following  week. 


ADJOURNMENT     UNTIL    MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  tihe  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to' 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  2  OF 
1965— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  172) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1965,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
providing  for  the  reorganization  of  two 
major  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce:  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  reorganization  plan  consolidates 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  form  a  new  agency 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be 
known  as  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
transfer  the  Central  Radio  Propagation 


Laboratory  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  the  Administration  when 
the  reorganization  plan  takes  effect.  The 
new  Administration  will  then  provide  a 
single  national  focus  for  our  efforts  to 
describe,  understand,  and  predict  the 
state  of  the  oceans,  the  state  of  the  low- 
er and  upper  atmosphere,  and  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  earth. 

Establishment  of  the  Administration 
will  mark  a  significant  step  forward  in 
the  continual  search  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  for  better  ways  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  for  environmental 
science  services.  The  organizational  im- 
provements made  possible  by  the  reorga- 
nization plan  will  enliance  our  ability  to 
develop  an  adequate  warning  system  for 
the  severe  hazards  of  nature — for  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  floods,  earthquakes, 
and  seismic  sea  waves,  which  have 
proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Nation  in  re- 
cent years.  These  improvements  will 
permit  us  to  provide  better  environ- 
mental information  to  vital  segments  of 
the  Nation's  economy — to  agriculture, 
transEMDrtation,  communications,  and  in- 
dustry, which  continually  require  infor- 
mation about  the  physical  environment. 
They  will  mean  better  services  to  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies — to 
those  that  are  concerned  with  the  na- 
tional defense,  the  exploration  of  outer 
space,  the  management  of  our  mineral 
and  water  resources,  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  against  environmental 
pollution,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
wilderness  and  recreation  areas. 

The  new  Administration  will  bring  to- 
gether a  number  of  allied  scientific  disci- 
plines that  are  concerned  with  the  physi- 
cal environment.  This  integration  will 
better  enable  us  to  look  at  man's  physical 
environment  as  a  scientific  whole  and  to 
seek  to  understand  the  interactions 
among  air.  sea,  and  earth  and  between 
the  upper  and  lower  atmosphere.  It  will 
facilitate  the  development  of  programs 
dealing  with  the  physical  environment 
and  will  permit  better  management  of 
these  programs.  It  will  enhance  our 
capability  to  identify  and  solve  impor- 
tant long-range  scientific  and  techno- 
logical problems  associated  with  the 
physical  environment.  The  new  Admin- 
istration will,  in  consequence,  promote  a 
fresh  sense  of  scientific  dedication,  dis- 
covery, and  challenge,  which  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  attract  scientists  and 
engineers  of  creativity  and  talent  to  Fed- 
eral employment  in  this  fleld. 

The  reorganization  plan  provides  for 
an  Administrator  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration,  and  for  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, each  of  whom  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
As  authorized  by  the  civil  service  and 
other  laws  and  regulations,  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Administration  will  be  ap- 
E>ointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
be  assigned  by  him  from  among  a  corps 
of  commissioned  officers.  The  Adminis- 
tration will  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  delegate 
or  otherwise  assign  to  it  and  will  be  un- 
der his  direction  and  control. 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  will  become  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Administration  and 
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may  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  throughout  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  reorganization  plan 
authorizes  the  President  at  his  discre- 
tion to  fill  the  office  of  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator by  appointment,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  active  list  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Administration. 

The  reorganization  plan  transmitted 
herewith  abolishes — and  thus  excludes 
from  the  consolidation  mentioned 
above — the  offices  of  (1)  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  provided  for  in  the 
act  of  October  1,  1890  <  15  US.C.  312). 
t2»  Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  provided  for  in  the  acts  of  June 
4,  1920.  and  February  16,  1929.  as  amend- 
ed (33  U.S.C.  852;  852a),  and  (3)  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Suney,  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Janu- 
ary 19.  1942,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
852b'. 

After  investigation.  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1965  is  necessai-y  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
2(a)  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended.  I  have  also  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  by  reason  of  the 
reorganizations  made  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  it  is  necessarj-  to  include  in 
the  plan  provisions  for  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  the  officers  of  the 
Administration  set  forth  in  section  4  of 
the  reorganization  plan.  The  rate  of 
compensation  fixed  for  each  of  these  of- 
ficers is  that  which  I  have  found  to  pre- 
vail in  respect  of  comparable  officers  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  pennitting  more  effec- 
tive management  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  new  organization  will 
ultimately  produce  economies.  These 
economies  will  be  of  two  types.  The 
first,  and  probably  the  most  significant, 
is  the  savings  and  avoidance  of  costs 
which  will  result  from  the  sharing  of 
complex  and  expensive  facilities  such  as 
satellites,  computers,  communication 
systems,  aircraft,  and  ships.  These 
economies  will  increase  in  significance 
as  developments  in  science  and  tech- 
nology bring  into  being  still  more  ad- 
vanced equipment.  Second,  integra- 
tion of  the  existing  headquarters  and 
field  organizations  will  permit  some  effi- 
cient utilization  of  existing  administra- 
tive staffs  and  thereby  produce  future 
economies.  It  is,  however,  impracticable 
to  specify  or  itemize  at  this  time  the  re- 
ductions of  expenditures  which  it  is 
probable  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
taking  effect  of  the  reorganizations  in- 
cluded in  the  reorganization  plan. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  allow 
the  accompanying  reorganization  plan  to 
become  effective. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  May  13.  1965. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  TRADE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  prop- 
aganda drums  of  the  administration  are 
beating  their  crescendo  in  support  of 
plans  to  subsidize  through  trade  the 
Communist  satellites  of  Eastern  Europe 
as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  stoi-y  of  the  campaign  for  United 
States  and  Soviet  trade  is  described  very 
effectively  in  the  April  26  report  of  the 
American  Security  Council  in  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of 
Georgetown  University,  which  I  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  contin- 
uation of  my  remarks: 

The    Campaign    for    United    States-Soviet 
Trade 

(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
On  the  eve  of  World  War  II  tons  of  Ameri- 
can scrap  iron  were  exported  to  Japan,  there 
to  be  converted  into  bombs  and  bullets  and 
machines  of  war  that  were  soon  to  be  used 
with  deadly  effect  against  American  service- 
men in  the  Far  East.  Today,  despite  in- 
creased Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere,  an  intensive  campaign  is 
underway  for  greatly  increased  U.S.  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc. 

Ostensibly,  the  campaign  began  in  Janu- 
ary when  President  Johnson,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address,  pledged  to  explore  ways 
to  increase  peaceful  trade  with  Communist 
nations.  He  followed  this  up  by  appointing 
a  new  committee,  headed  by  Indiana  busi- 
nessman J.  Irwin  Miller,  to  study  trade  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe.  Now  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  headed  by 
Arkansas  Senator  J.  Wn-i-iAM  Ftjlbright  has 
reopened  hearings  on  the  issue. 

Actually,  however,  the  current  drive  to  step 
up  U.S.  participation  in  the  constantly 
growing  East -West  trade  was  started  several 
years  ago.  On  January  8,  1962,  the  New  York 
Times  disclosed  that  a  Presidential  task  force 
had  recommended  the  virtual  scrapping  of 
the  existing  embargo  on  the  export  of  stra- 
tegic materials  to  tlae  nations  within  the  bloc. 
The  task  force  was  headed  by  George  W.  Ball, 
now  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  later  re- 
fused to  turn  over  the  task  force  report  to 
the  Congress. 

As  a  prelude  apparently  designed  to  sound 
out  U.S.  public  reaction  to  the  sweeping  pro- 
posals in  the  Ball  report,  approval  was  won 
late  in  1963  for  the  controversial  $200  mil- 
lion wheat  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union.  About 
the  same  time,  a  number  of  Government  of- 
ficials. Including  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  Hodges,  Joined  the  swelling 
chorus  calling  for  relaxed  trade  controls. 
Senator  Fulbricht  struck  the  note  which 
has  set  the  whole  present  tone  of  the  cam- 
paign. 'Trade,"  he  said,  "can  serve  as  an 
effective  and  honorable  means  for  advancing 
both  peace  and  human  welfare." 

Important  segments  of  the  business  com- 
munity then  began  to  climb  aboard  the 
bandwagon.  First,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  passed  an  equivocal  resolution 
supporting  greater  trade  in  nonstrategic 
items,  but  at  the  same  time  calling  for  tighter 
controls  on  products  that  contribute  to  the 
buildup  of  Communist  warmaklng  potential. 
Next,  the  American  Bankers  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring  increased  East- 
West  trade.  Then,  late  in  1964.  some  60 
American  industrialists,  bankers,  and  busi- 
nessmen Journeyed  to  Moscow  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  expanded  trade  in  meetings 
with  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  and  other  Com- 
munist leaders. 

On  February  1.  Senator  Warren  Magntj- 
soN,  Washington  Democrat  and  chairman  of 
the    Senate    Commerce    Committee,    intro- 


duced a  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
calling  for  creation  of  a  high  level  perma- 
nent council  for  expanded  trade,  composed 
of  leaders  of  the  business,  labor,  and  aca- 
demic communities.  He  followed  this  up 
several  weeks  later  with  a  speech  praising  the 
President's  appointment  of  the  Miller  com- 
mittee. 

"It  is  significant,"  Senator  Magnuson  de- 
clared, "that  the  President  announced  his 
action  during  the  throbbing  crisis  In  Viet- 
nam. It  should  serve  as  a  healthy  reminder 
to  those  who  see  East-West  trade  In  un- 
thinking, cold  war  terms,  that  our  object  In 
expanding  trade  is  not  sentimental,  but  the 
hard-headed  pursuit  of  our  own  economic 
and  strategic  self-interest." 

On  the  whole,  U.S.  busine.es  has  coop- 
erated commendably  with  the  Lxport  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949,  which  restricted  the  export 
of  strategic  goods  to  the  Communist  empire. 
Now,  however,  more  and  more  businessmen 
are  being  won  over  to  the  hardheaded  ap- 
proach voiced  by  Senator  Magnuson.  In 
large  part,  this  stems  from  a  growing  desire 
to  cash  In  on  the  burgeoning  trade  our  allies 
seem  to  have  profited  from  for  many  years. 
In  the  decade  ended  1962.  Western  Euro- 
pean trade  with  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  totaled 
well  over  $32  billion.  Roughly  h.nlf  repre- 
sented exports  to  the  bloc,  most  of  It  In 
critical  materials  like  machine  tools,  elec- 
tronic equipment,  steel  pipe,  transport  fa- 
cilities, and  chemical  plants.  During  this 
same  period.  U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet  and 
its  satellites  amounted  to  $765  million,  very 
little  of  it,  strictly  speaking,  in  strategic 
goods.  It  is  understandable,  perhaps,  that 
American  business  increasingly  senses  the 
futility  of  enforcing  the  embargo  against  the 
bloc. 

Thus,  businessmen  now  find  themselves  the 
principal  targets  of  a  two-pronged  propa- 
ganda attack:  (1)  that  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  will  swell  their  profits,  and  (2) 
that  It  will  somehow  advance  the  cause  of 
peace.  Unfortunately,  both  these  arguments 
are  riddled  with  fallacies. 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  this  century  Is 
the  spectacle  of  the  democratic  West,  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  serving  as  the  eco- 
nomic godfather  of  the  Comn.unlst  East, 
which  has  dedicated  itself  for  nearly  a  half 
century  to  the  undermining  and  ultimate 
destruction  of  Western  society.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Connecticut  Democrat, 
phrased  it  well  in  his  perceptive  Introduc- 
tion to  a  1964  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee report  on  "The  Many  Crises  of  the 
Soviet  Economy." 

"The  whole  structure  and  foundation  of 
Communist  power,  which  today  threatens  the 
world."  said  Senator  Dodd,  "would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  equipment  and  tech- 
nical assistance  and  direct  aid  the  Kremlin 
has  received  from  the  West  during  the  4'2 
decades  since  the  Bolshevik  revolution." 

With  the  advent  of  the  cold  war,  and  par- 
ticularly when  it  turned  hot  during  the 
Korean  war,  U.S.  exports  to  the  Communist 
bloc  fell  off  to  a  trickle.  In  1951,  these  ex- 
ports totaled  only  a  little  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion. But  by  1960  they  had  soared  to  ne.irly 
$194  million.  Although  they  dropped  some- 
what after  that  under  pressures  of  the  re- 
curring crises,  particularly  over  Berlin  and 
Cuba,  they  have  climbed  steadily  ever  since. 
Moreover,  as  a  recent  study  published  by 
the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at  George- 
town University  correctly  asserts,  "Tlie 
United  States  has  exerted  little  or  no  pres- 
sure on  its  allies  to  restrict  their  trade  with 
the  Communists."  In  large  measure,  this 
accounts  for  the  tremendous  growth  In  West- 
ern European  exports  to  the  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc. 

U.S.  failure  to  halt  Its  own  trade  with 
Communist  nations  and  to  wink  at  the  in- 
creased trade  of  our  allies,  is  a  violation  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951.  the  so-called  Battle  Act.     This  law 
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declared  an  embargo  on  arms  and  other 
strategic  goods  shipments  to  "the  U.S.S.R. 
and  all  nations  under  its  domination."  It 
further  stated  "that  no  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to 
any  nation"  unless  it  applies  a  similar  em- 
bargo. Even  during  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
United  States  refused  to  enforce  this  latter 
clause  and  since  then  each  nation  has  been 
left  virtually  free  to  decide  for  itself  what 
constitutes  strategic  goods. 

Now,  with  Communist  China  and  Russia 
supporting  the  Vietcong  in  its  terroristic 
war  against  American  and  Vietnamese  forces. 
Western  Europe  has  greatly  .stepped  up  its 
trade  with  the  Peiping  regime.  In  1964  this 
trade  shot  up  an  estimated  18  percent,  with 
Britain  grabbing  $118  million  of  the  total. 
Rus.<;ia  was  still  taking  the  biggest  slice  of 
tiie  $3  billion  China  trade  ($455  million  last 
year),  but  Japan,  America's  most  important 
ally  in  the  Far  East,  moved  into  second  place 
with  $289  million  and  Britain's  Hong  Kong 
was  third  with  $228  million.  Communist 
Cuba  was  probably  fourth,  with  between  $150 
and  $200  million,  followed  by  Australia  ($170 
million),  Canada  ($163  million),  and  Brit- 
ain's nephew,  Malaysia  ($110  million). 

One  argument  that  has  long  been  used  for 
opening  up  tr.-xde  with  the  Communist  East 
is  th.".t  the  increased  flow  of  Western  goods 
into  the  Communist  empire  would  eventually 
wean  the  satellite  nations  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  even  soften  Red  China's 
belligerent  posture.  The  fallacy  of  this  view 
should  be  apparent  to  all.  Peiping  Is  as  ob- 
streperous as  ever  after  15  years  of  dealing 
commercially  with  the  British  Common- 
we.ilth  and  other  Western  nations.  And 
Gomulka's  Poland  is  today  more  solidly 
alined  with  Moscow  than  ever  before  after 
nearly  a  decade  of  steadily  increasing  trade 
with  the  V/est.  The  same  is  true  of  Hungary. 
Czecho.'rlovakia,  and  the  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites.  Western  trade  has  served 
only  to  perpetuate  the  Communists  in  power. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  Invariably  step  up  their 
e!Torts  to  expand  trade  with  the  West  when 
their  internal  economic  problems,  which  are 
chronic,  suddenly  Increase.  Despite  proud 
boasts  of  "catching  up  with  the  United  States 
by  1970,"  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  in  grave  economic 
difficulties  today.  According  to  a  1964  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  report,  the  Soviet's 
annual  growth  rate  of  more  than  6  percent 
during  the  1950's  (which  was  undoubtedly 
exaggerated),  has  now  declined  to  less  than 
2.5  percent. 

In  late  March,  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Chairman  Brezhnev  admitted  that  Russian 
agriculture  is  in  sad  shape  and  urgently 
needs  improvement.  Until  such  improve- 
ment is  effected,  the  U.S.S.R.,  will  continue 
to  lean  heavily  on  Canada,  Australia  and 
other  Western  nations  for  food.  For  some 
reason,  the  West  has  always  refused  to  see 
that  food  shipped  to  Communist  Russia  en- 
ables Moscow  to  concentrate  on  building  its 
industry,  including  Its  arms  and  space  plants. 
Observers  now  know  that  the  diversion  of 
grain  and  potatoes  to  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  ethyl  alcohol  was  a  factor  in  the 
purchase  of  wheat  from  the  United  States 
In  1963.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  tised  in  certain 
types  of  rocket  fuel  propellants. 

In  addition,  any  exports  to  Communist 
nations  enable  the  U.S.S.R.  to  maintain  its 
campaign  to  lure  underdeveloped  countries 
Into  Its  orbit  and  to  subvert  the  free  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  West.  As  the  Soviets 
have  demonstrated — and  freely  admitted — 
time  and  again,  they  regard  trade  as  pri- 
marily a  political  weapon.  The  United  States 
must  learn  to  use  trade  In  the  same  way,  it 
the  very  least  to  gain  certain  concessions 
from  the  Soviet  whenever  we  run  to  their 
aid.  Senator  Dodd  summed  up  the  problem 
succintly  when  he  said : 

"Let  us  hope  that  some  futiwe  historian 
will  not  have  to  write  that,  by  continuing 


to  share  the  means  of  economic  power  with 
the  Soviets  without  troubling  to  pose  certain 
elementary  political  conditions,  the  great 
Western  nations  made  themselves  the  Instru- 
ments of  their  own  destruction." 

We  must  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
trade  is  a  cold  war  instrument  which  un- 
fortunately is  used  far  more  effectively 
by  the  Communists  than  by  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  if  a  proper  understanding  of 
trade  as  a  cold  war  weapon  would  dawn 
on  the  administration,  a  successful  for- 
eign policy  against  world  communism 
could  be  developed. 

A  vei-y  timely  and  scholarly  article 
which  appeared  in  the  spring  volume  of 
the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  also  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky,  entitled  "Red  Totalitar- 
ian Trade — Another  Cold  War  Instru- 
ment," is  of  special  significance  at  this 
time  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  as  a 
continuation  of  my  remarks : 
Red  Totalitarian  Trade — Another  Cold 
War  Instrument 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

One  of  the  most  vital  issues  before  the 
American  people  is  the  question  of  expand- 
ing trade  with  the  European  sector  of  the 
totalitarian  Red  empire.  Since  the  wheat 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  fall  of  1963, 
there  has  been  a  steady  buildup  of  pressure 
for  a  marked  liberalization  of  our  trade 
policy  In  relation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  itjs  so- 
called  satellites  in  Central  Europe.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  the  President 
provided  further  stimulus  for  this  campaign 
when  he  declared:  "In  Eastern  Europe  rest- 
less nations  are  slowly  beginning  to  assert 
their  identity.  Your  Government,  assisted 
by  leaders  in  labor  and  business,  is  exploring 
ways  to  increase  peaceful  trade  with  these 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  will  re- 
port our  conclusions  to  the  Congress." ' 

There  are  three  points  in  this  declaration 
deserving  of  comment.  The  first  is  the  Pres- 
ident's misleading  identification  of  East 
European  states  and  nations.  The  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  meaning  the  sup- 
pressed people  themselves,  have  always  as- 
serted their  Identity  and  have  never  ceased 
to  be  restless  under  the  so-called  Communist 
regimes.  Even  a  slight  familiarity  with  the 
resistance  of  these  peoples  to  the  Red  totali- 
tarian governments  since  World  War  II  Is 
eno^ugh  for  one  to  appreciate  this  funda- 
mental fact.  What  the  President  Is  refer- 
ring to  are  the  states  controlled  by  these 
governments  and  their  ostensibly  growing 
Independence  of  Moscow's  domination.  The 
distinction  drawn  here  is  a  basic  one  for  any 
sound  evaluation  of  one  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments being  advanced  In  behalf  of  more 
East-West  trade;  namely,  that  It  would 
strengthen  their  independence  more.  In 
the  light  of  this  working  distinction  the  In- 
dependence spoken  of  appears  as  a  mirage, 
and  further  uncontrolled  trade  would  only 
fortify  the  Red  totalitarians  for  more  inten- 
sive cold  war  operations  against  us  and  the 
free  world. 

Another  interesting  point  In  the  President's 
statement  is  the  evident  implication  of  the 
administration's  decision  to  Increase  peace- 
ful trade  with  that  part  of  the  empire.  When 
a  year  ago  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee commenced  hearings  on  the  issue,  ad- 
ministration representatives  assumed  an  al- 
most academic,  noncommittal  view  of  the 
issue.  For  example,  In  reply  to  Senator 
Lausche's  question  about  no  contemplated 
change  in  our  trade  policy  toward  the  em- 
pire, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  said  "That  Is 


right."  =  Evidently,  the  administration  has 
been  emboldened  by  developments  of  the  past 
year. 

Of  these  developments  perhaps  the  most 
striking  has  been  the  Increasing  support 
given  by  various  business  groups  to  what  Is 
really  a  longstanding  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  change  our  trade  policy 
toward  the  European  sector  of  the  Red  em- 
pire. The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conamerce  is  on 
record  favoring  such  trade  liberalization,  and 
in  1964  some  60  American  businessmen  orga- 
nized by  Eldrldge  Hayes,  president  of  Busi- 
ness International  Corp.,  made  an  unusual 
trip  to  Moscow  to  discuss  with  Kosygln  and 
others  the  possibilities  of  such  trade.  Many 
in  the  group  represent  companies  dealing  In 
metals,  machine  tools,  and  heavy  equipment. 
In  addition  to  the  peace  argument  cited 
above,  this  and  similar  groups  raise  the  fur- 
ther essential  argument  that  since  our  West 
European  allies  trade  with  Eastern  Europe, 
there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  excluded  from 
this  market. 

As  matters  stood  at  the  beginning  of  1965. 
labor  organizations  and  leaders  appeared  to 
oppose  the  administration's  position  for  aug- 
mented East-West  trade.  The  arguments 
used  are  some  that  will  be  advanced  here. 
To  complete  this  general  picture  of  pressure 
and  counterpressure,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a 
leading  so-called  Communist  writer,  Victor 
Perlo,  stated  the  party's  position  in  the  De- 
cember 1964  issue  of  New  World  Review  as 
follows :  "During  1964,  big  holes  were  torn  in 
the  remaining  barriers  against  free  trade 
between  Socialist  countries  and  U.S.  allies. 
The  volume  of  such  trade  spurted  forward  at 
an  accelerated  rate.  A  further  shift  In  do- 
mestic views  put  a  m.ajorlty  of  American  busi- 
ness In  favor  of  East-West  trade."  This 
former  New  Deal  official  implicated  in  a 
Soviet  espionage  plot  strongly  urges  such  free 
trade. 

FROM    PRIMARY   TO    SECONDARY    ARGUMENTS 

If  the  reader  were  to  wade  through  most 
Of  the  literature  written  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject, he  would  undoubtedly  feel  somewhat 
frustrated  by  all  the  complex  aspects  brought 
up  In  connection  with  it.  Yet.  the  issue  Is 
by  no  means  as  intricate  and  complex  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
seeming  complexity  stems  from  the  various 
preconceptions  that  are  brought  forward  In 
the  examination  of  the  Issue.  These  pre- 
conceptions cover  a  wide  field  of  under- 
standing and  misunderstanding  of  the  cold 
war,  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  captive  nations  and  their  rela- 
tion to  Red  totalitarian  governments  and 
states,  trade  as  a  normalizing  agent  or  a 
powerful  cold  war  weapon,  the  significance 
of  economic  changes  In  the  totalitarian  Red 
empire,  and  the  very  meaning  of  the  empire 
itself.  It  Is  In  this  area  that  the  issue  will 
ultimately  be  resolved  and  not  In  that  of 
considerable  secondary  mlnutia  concerning 
laws,  patent  rights,  copyrights,  outstanding 
Indebtedness  and  the  like. 

Thus,  the  primary  arguments  revolve  about 
the  questions  of  whether  more  liberal  trade 
with  the  Eastern  European  sector  of  the  em- 
pire will  contribute  to  peace  or  to  the 
strengthening  of  so-called  Communist  econ- 
omies for  more  Intense  cold  war  operations, 
particularly  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica; of  whether  It  will  further  the  Inde- 
pendence of  several  captive  nations  or  un- 
dermine the  aspirations  of  these  nations  for 
freedom  by  fortifying  the  economies  con- 
trolled by  their  totalitarian  oppressors;  of 
whether  the  Increased  West  European  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  Is  cause  enough,  both 
morally  and  politically,  for  us  to  Imitate  It. 
These  are  the  primary  and  fundamental 
points,  and  with  regard  to  each  of  them 
supporting  arguments  come  Into  play. 


'  "Text  of  President  Johnson's  State  of 
Union  Message,"  the  Washington  Post,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Jan.  5,  1965. 


2  Committee    on    Foreign    Relations,    U.S. 
Senate,  "East-West  Trade,"  pt.  I,  1964,  p.  84. 
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In  the  secondary  tier.  Implying  a  resolution 
of  these  primary  points  of  contention,  are  the 
questions  and  problems  relating  to  un- 
settled accounts,  patent  and  copyright  agree- 
ments, and  trade  treatment.  Obviously,  If 
we  believe,  for  exampli*.  that  more  liberalized 
trade  would  contribute  to  peace,  the  growing 
Independence  of  so-called  satellites,  and  a 
fairer  share  for  American  business,  then  an 
easy  resolution  of  the  secondary  problems 
would  take  effect,  with  the  Red  totalitarian 
regimes  accommodating  It  In  some  degree. 
Even  prior  to  its  recognition  by  us  In  1933. 
the  U  S.S  R.  repudiated  debts  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  about  $628  million. 
During  World  War  II.  the  U  S.S  R  received 
approximately  Sll  billion  of  lend-lease  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States.  This  as- 
sistance was  not  terminated  until  1947.  and 
by  pillage,  reparation,  and  expropriation 
Moscow  collected  over  $30  billion  worth  of 
property  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  All 
this  dldnt  deter  us  in  1951  52  to  advance 
a  negotiating  figure  of  $800  million  for  Mos- 
cow to  settle  Its  debts.  It  balked  and  of- 
fered instead  $300  million.' 

With  this  kind  of  record.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  liberalized  trade  advocates  could  be  de- 
feated should  the  primary  arguments  go 
their  way.  Some  nominal  settlement  may 
be  consummated  or  the  Johnson  Act.  which 
prohibits  the  extension  of  private  credit  to 
any  state  in  default  of  an  Indebtedness  to 
the  United  States,  may  be  repealed.  As  to 
the  lack  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  US S.R.  on  patents  and  copy- 
rights, this  secondary  problem  also  Is  scarcely 
insurmountable.  In  fact,  the  trade-eager 
Russians  themselves  have  ?hown  an  accom- 
modating interest  In  making  certain  changes.* 
Moreover,  with  the  dubious  argument  of  In- 
creasing their  purchases  here,  they  are  also 
seeking"  elimination  of  what  they  consider 
a  discrimination  against  their  exports  to  us. 
our  withholding  the  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  their  exports."-  This  would  In- 
volve granting  the  same  tariff  and  trade  con- 
cessions we  extend  to  other  trading  partners. 
However,  too  great  a  concentration  of  dis- 
cussion on  these  secondary  problems  tends 
to  becloud  the  Issue,  which  In  essence  re- 
volves about  the  aforementioned  primary 
points  of  consideration.  Not  too  long  ago.  on 
June  21,  1963,  Khrushchev  told  the  central 
committee  In  Moscow.  "We  want — not  only 
want  but  have  dug — quite  a  deep  hole,  and 
shall  exert  efforts  to  dig  this  hole  deeper  and 
bury  the  capitalistic  system  forever." 

To  gain  a  broader  view  and  perspective  On 
this  extremely  important  issue,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  inkling  of  past  American 
trade  and  aid  experience  with  the  Russian 
totalitarians.  Second,  a  clear  conception  of 
the  nature  of  Soviet  Russian  economic  war- 
fare is  also  indispensable.  Third,  the  Red 
trade  aggression  against  Western  Europe 
should  be  properly  understood.  And  lastly, 
some  major  outlines  of  a  rational  free  world 
trade  policy  In  relation  to  the  totalitarian 
Red  empire  deserve  careful  analysis. 

U.S.    ECONOMIC    CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE    SOVIET 
RUSSIAN     EMPIRE 

Anastas  Mlkoyan,  the  present  nominal 
head  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  once  said,  "A  modern 
Communist  Is  one  who  has  the  zeal  of  a 
Bolshevik  and  the  practicality  of  a  capi- 
talist." If  the  record  of  U.S.  economic  con- 
tributions to  the  development  and  power  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  Is  any  guide, 
Mikoyan's  modern  Communist  began  operat- 
ing in  the  early  twenties.  There  seems  to 
be  almost  a  cyclical  pattern  In  our  economic 
assistance  to  the  growth  and  protection  of 


Moscow's  empire,  as  well  as  to  the  permanent 
captivity  of  numerous  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  1920'8.  then  the 
thirties,  then  In  the  forties,  our  efforts 
worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  regime.  Now 
again  In  the  sixties,  many  would  have  this 
repeated  for  diverse.  Intentional  and  unin- 
tentional reasons. 

In  1921,  when  the  new  Soviet  Russian 
Empire  was  being  formed  amidst  famine  and 
chaos,  the  American  Relief  Administration 
pursued  its  good,  humanitarian  intentions 
of  feeding,  clothing,  and  sheltering  the  peo- 
ple, but  being  an  unconditional  project  Its 
expendlttircs  of  over  $40  million  also  assisted 
the  entrenchment  of  the  Imperlo-colonlallst 
Soviet  Russian  regime.*  This  was  the  first 
case  of  good  Intentions  pursued  In  a  void 
of  political  exactions  that  led  to  wrong  ends. 
Woodrow  Wilson's  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  Inspired  nation  after  nation 
in  the  Czarlst  Russian  Empire  to  establish 
Its  independence;  then  American  economic 
assistance  from  1919  on  Indirectly  helped  the 
Soviet  Rus.=lan  regime  to  destroy  these  In- 
dependent nations. 

The  second  case  was  the  trade  and  all  the 
contacts,  peace,  understanding,  good  will, 
and  profits  we  pushed  at  the  end  of  the 
twenties  and  In  the  thirties.  By  1928-29. 
American  Industrial  and  electrical  equip- 
ment, steel,  dies,  tools,  oil  refinery  facilities, 
and  a  host  of  other  essential  Items  poured 
into  the  U.S.S.R.,  along  with  basic  Ameri- 
can know-how  and  supervisory  skill."  U.S. 
exports  Jumped  from  $62  million  In  1926  to 
$136  million  In  1930.  then  receded  slightly  In 
1931,  slumped  heavily  In  1932-34,  and  moved 
steadily  upward  to  about  $87  million  by 
1940.'*  Strong  business  pressure  was  exerted 
In  1932  and  1933  to  have  the  United  States 
recognize  the  U.S.S.R..  arguing  that  this  step 
would  lead  to  a  substiintlal  Increase  In  ex- 
ports. Ae  we  all  know,  this  recognition  was 
given  in  1933.  and  In  1935  we  entered  Into  a 
bilateral  commercial  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  latter  promising  to  Import  from 
us  at  least  $30  million  of  goods  annually." 

In  his  testimony  on  E£Lst-West  trade  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  admits  all  this.  He  ob- 
serves: "Even  before  we  recognized  the 
U.S.S.R.  diplomatically,  the  Soviet  trading 
company,  Amtorg,  operated  widely  in  the 
United  States,  and  American  engineers  and 
private  corporations  helped  to  build  in- 
dustrial plants  and  installations  In  the  Soviet 
Union."  '"  What  the  Secretary  failed  to 
point  out  is  that  this  basic  economic  assist- 
ance was  extended  at  a  time  when  the  first 
5-year  plan  was  launched,  when  Moscow  had 
embarked  on  an  Imperlo-colonlallst  program 
of  crushing  the  forces  of  non-Russian  na- 
tionalism within  Its  empire,  when  a  man- 
made  famine  of  staggering  proportions  was 
already  In  the  making.  In  this  whole  period 
the  percentage  of  U.S.  exports  going  to  the 
USSR,  was  never  more  than  4.3.  but  of  what 
enormous  incremental  value  It  was  to  Mos- 
cow and  its  empire. 

The  third  case  of  American  contributions 
to  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  doesn't  require 
any  elaboration.  Under  lend-lease.  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.S.R.  shot  up  to  $1.3  billion 
in  1942.  or  about  17.6  percent  of  our  total  ex- 
ports;-  As  Indicated  earlier,  our  assistance 


'Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  "Special 
Study  Mission  to  Europe,  1964."  House  of 
Representatives.  1965.  p.  8. 

-» "East-West  Trade."  p.  101 . 
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totaled  some  $11  billion  for  our  survival,  to 
be  sure,  but  also  without  political  foresight 
and  acumen.  While  we  were  expending  parts 
of  this  toward  the  clo.se  of  the  war  and  even 
beyond.  Moscow  was  already  launching  its 
cold  war  against  the  West.  When  we  finally 
became  aware  of  this,  lend-lease  was  termi- 
nated In  1947.  and  In  1949  the  Export 
Control  Act  was  passed.  U.S.  exports  to 
E;istern  Europe  dropped  from  $120  million  In 
1948  to  $2.6  million  in  1951.  Since  the  early 
fifties.  U.S.  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  lA  what 
are  called  nonstrateglc  Items  grew  at  a  slow 
rate,  but  In  1964  trade  between  the  free  world 
and  the  empire  amounted  to  over  $8  billion, 
with  the  United  States  participating  to  the 
tune  of  only  $300  million  and  our  West 
European  allies  to  that  of  about  $5  billion. 

With  regard  to  the  unquestioned  strength- 
ening of  the  U.S.S.R.,  no  one  has  raised  the 
crucial  point  of  such  trade  and  aid  contribut- 
ing to  the  Imperlo-colonlallst  hold  of  Moscow 
over  the  dozen  captive  non-Rut.sian  nations 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States,  ad- 
vocate of  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
all  nations,  can  scarcely  maintain  its  historic 
principles  by  blindly  trading  with  the 
USSR..  Soviet  Russia's  primary  empire.  In 
effect  reinforcing  Its  Imperlo-colonlallst  reins 
over  approximately  120  million  non-Russians. 
Our  sad  record  of  the  past  may  be  explained 
away  on  grounds  of  Ignorance  and  short- 
sightedness; today,  there  Is  little  excuse  for 
Ignoring  the  effects  of  expanded  trade  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  or  the  captive  nations  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  This  even  applies  to  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  resolution  which  calls  "not 
only  for  freer  trade  with  the  Communists  on 
non-strategic  Items  but  also  for  tightening 
free  world  export  controls  on  products  or 
material  contributing  the  buildup  of  Commu- 
nist warmaking  potential."  "  Some,  however, 
"want  to  repeat  the  massive  transfer  to  them 
of  Western  technology  which  took  place  In 
the  thirties  and  early  forties."  " 

SOVIET     RUSSIAN     ECONOMIC     WARFARE 

In  1955.  Khrushchev  Illumined  the  essence 
of  Red  totalitarian  trade  when  he  said.  "We 
value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons  and 
most  for  political  reasons."  It  Is  naive  to 
think,  as  imfortunately  some  Americans  do. 
th.1t  trade  with  the  totalitarian  Red  empire 
Is  a  peace-contributing,  normalizing  agent. 
Trade  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
highly  Important  Instrument,  tool,  and  weap- 
on in  the  arsenal  of  Red  economic  warfare, 
and  thLs  type  of  warfare  against  the  free 
world  is  an  integral  part  of  the  empire's  cold 
war  operation.  Its  systematic  use  Is  placed 
In  a  time  dlmen.^lon.  covering  even  decades, 
as  are  other  cold  war  weapons.  Red  writers 
and  strategists  go  as  far  back  as  1917  to  de- 
pict the  stages  of  development  in  the  em- 
ployment of  economic  weapons  against  the 
"Imperialist  enemies"  of  the  West,  citing  par- 
ticularly (1)  the  buildup  of  U.S.S.R.  heavy 
Industry  In  the  twenties  and  thirties,  to 
which  we  contributed  heavily,  and  also  the 
post-World  War  II  reconstruction  of  that  in- 
dustry, which  our  lend-lease  facilitated  Im- 
measurably; (2)  the  Integration  of  East  Eu- 
ropean economies  and  the  combined  plunge 
Into  the  penetration  of  the  world  market  in 
1952;  and  (3)  the  present  Red  campaign  of 
liberating  underdeveloped  countries  from 
polltlcoeconomlc  ties  with  the  Imperialists. 
By  1980  the  West  would  become  so  Isolated 
and  with  lost  markets  so  disrupted  that  vic- 
tory for  the  socialist  camp  would  be  obvious. 
Some  may  smirk  at  this  type  of  staglstic 
thought  and  planning,  but  one  can  recall 
how  Western  businessmen  literally  laughed 
in  1952  when  Moscow  launched  its  economic 
offensive.     "It  has  nothing  of  worth  to  ex- 


'1  Chamber  Backs  Red  Trade  Expansion." 
the  Washington  Post,  Washington,  DC,  Apr. 
30,  1964. 

"  "Trade  with  Soviet  Russia,"  daily  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  4,  1964.  p.  A2227. 
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port  and  little  to  pay  for  purchases,"  was 
the  usual  retort.  Total  Red  trade  has  soared 
over  the  past  9  years  to  over  $10  billion  with 
the  free  world  In  1964.  and  Red  aid,  such  as 
It  Is,  is  estimated  at  about  $4  billion.  In  the 
process,  numerous  Western  business  inter- 
ests have  been  squeezed  out  by  nationaliza- 
tion and  other  schemes  in  the  Middle  East. 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America;  the  U.S.S.R.. 
Poland,    Czechoslovakia    and     others     have 


tion,  permits  Industrial  espionage,  has  wide 
propaganda  uses,  allows  for  the  penetration 
of  countries  and  their  dependence  on  the 
empire  without  their  having  to  go  Commu- 
nist, and  gradually  displaces  Western  Influ- 
ence in  the  area,  primarily  through  political 
agitation  for  socialism,  nationalization,  and 
imitation  of  totalitarian  economic  plans. 
Each  manipulation  here  has  been  applied  in 
the  underdeveloped  area.    In  sharp  contrast 


penetrated  neutral  area  markets;  the  U.S.S.R.     to  normal,  standard  Western  practices,  the 


has  made  notable  oil  Inroads  in  Western 
Europe;  and  to  aid  In  all  of  this,  as  well  as 
to  enable  the  East  European  sector  of  the 
empire  to  overcome  many  economic  difficul- 
ties, the  Red  combine  has  managed  to  pur- 
chase volumes  of  economically  strategic 
goods  from  Western  Europe  and  other  free 
world  areas. 

When  the  Red  empire  was  In  a  severe  agri- 
cultural crisis  in  19C3,  President  Kennedy 
rationalized  the  wheat  deal  in  the  negative 
terms  that  a  denial  would  "convince  their 
leaders  that  we  are  either  too  hostile  or  too 
timid  to  take  any  further  steps  toward 
peace  ♦  •  •  and  that  the  logical  course  for 
them  Is  a  renewal  of  the  cold  war."  '■'  This 
statement  In  Itself  indicates  how  little  grasp 
of  the  meaning  of  Russian  peaceful  co- 
existence and  the  cold  war  our  late  Presi- 
dent had.  He  didn't  even  realize  that  the 
phase  of  peaceful  coexistence — a  political 
shield  for  Soviet  Russian  subversion  and  in- 
filtration throughout  the  world — is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Russian  cold  war.  Two 
vears  later,  as  an  argument  for  the  passage 
of  a  $3.3  billion  foreign  aid  program,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  warned  that  Red  pledges  of 
economic  aid  quadrupled  in  1964  to  a  new 
peak  of  $1.3  billion  as  compared  with  $360 
million  In  1963  and  $325  million  in  1962. 
u1th  about  one-half  going  to  Near  Eastern 
and  south  Asian  countries.  Though  the  fig- 
ure Is  startling  to  this  writer,  the  burning 
question  Is  whether  we  are  to  assist  the  Red 
empire  In  this  by  liberalizing  trade  with  the 
totalitarian  states  of  Eastern  Europe.  It 
would  seem  so  from  the  President's  different 
statements. 

All  of  these  and  other  activities  conducted 
by  the  empire,  sometimes  in  calculated  zig- 
zag manner,  add  up  to  the  objective  of  in- 
creasing the  economic  potential  of  the  em- 
pire at  the  expense  of  the  "imperialist" 
enemies.  Moreover,  as  one  analyst  aptly  puts 
It.  "In  the  Kremlin's  eyes,  the  goal  of  world 
contununlsm  can  be  achieved  by  a  variety  of 
methods;  economic,  political,  ideological. 
military,  psychological,  and  other  kinds  of 
activities."  I*  Actually,  the  use  of  one  method 
Is  accompanied  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
by  others.  In  the  Red  totalitarian  scheme 
trade  is  not  a  normal  concept  of  free  ex- 
changes of  products  between  producers  of 
states  for  mutual  advantage  of  both.  Mos- 
cow manipulates  It  for  a  variety  of  immediate 
or  long-run  political,  propaganda,  military, 
and  other  objectives,  which  in  turn  are 
subordinate  to  the  consummate  objective  of 
world  empire.  It  also  manipulates  it  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  depending  on  time  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

When  an  Inventory  is  taken  of  these 
various  manipulations  and  aims,  it  becomes 
clear  that  virtually  no  good  for  export  to 
the  empire  Is  nonstrateglc.  The  cold  war 
economies  of  the  empire  thrive  on  fertilizers, 
food,  transportatlonal  facilities,  plastics, 
clothing,  as  they  would  on  Imported  tech- 
nological data,  heavy  machinery,  and  mili- 
tary weapons.  As  an  instrument  of  the  Red 
state,  trade  makes  up  deficiencies  of  the 
economy.  Influences  policies  of  less  powerful 
states,   affords   channels   for   vital   Informa- 


Red  trading  mechanism  embraces  all  factors. 

RE;D    TRADE    AGGRESSION 

In  1961  the  then  Senator  and  now  Vice 
President  Humphrey  accurately  described 
the  U.S.S.R. 's  economic  offensive  as  "a  care- 
fully thought-out  plan  to  disrupt  normal 
commercial  cooperation  between  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  West  and  the  underde- 
veloped countries  which  need  capital,  to 
snare  other  nations  into  becoming  econom- 
ically dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  promote  friction  within  the  Western  al- 
liance. What  we  are  seeing  is  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic banditry  by  the  Soviet  Union,  an- 
other weapon  in  its  imperialistic  scheme."  '= 
Nothing  has  changed  since  then  except  that 
the  offensive  has  become  even  more  dan- 
gerous behind  the  facades  of  peaceful  co- 
existence and  the  Illusory  Independence  of 
supposedly  nationalist  satrapies  that  are 
fully  cooperating  In  the  general  economic 
buildup  of  the  empire. 

Moscow  and  its  East  European  satrapies 
are  not  normal  traders  given  to  multilateral 
trade.  Instead,  in  their  Red  trade  aggression 
they  exploit  bilateral  agreements  that  are 
adjusted  to  plan  requirements,  are  essentially 
concerned  with  barter  to  strengthen  the 
empire  rather  than  with  comparative  ad- 
vantage, and  constantly  seek  technologic 
prototypes  in  the  West  with  considerable 
savings  on  research  and  development  costs. 
It  is  hollow  rhetoric  to  air,  as  one  Senator 
has.  that  "expanded  trade,  no  matter  who 
otir  trading  partner,  serves  our  economic 
self-interest." '»  Nor  would  trade  with  Red 
trading  agencies  lead  to  bridges  of  "ideas  to 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe."  With  self- 
sufficiency  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
empire,  the  comparatively  small  volume  of 
Red  trade,  being  specifically  oriented  toward 
multiple  values,  garners  more  for  them  than 
for  us.  Western  economic  progress  has  little 
to  gain  from  the  Red  empire,  but  the  latter 
has  much  to  gain  from  the  West.  Expanded 
Red  trade  VTith  the  United  States  would  have 
both  psychological  and  economic  value  for 
Moscow  and  its  satrapies,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  Red  trade  ag- 
gression, but  we  shall  briefly  cite  some  of 
the  more  dominant  ones.  Trader  substitu- 
tion is  a  Russian  technique  where  no  or  little 
headway  can  be  made  by  Moscow.  Polish 
and  Czechoslovak  representatives  usually 
come  into  play.  Contrary  to  the  myth  of 
East  European  fragmentation  and  so-called 
nationalist  renaissance,  these  and  other  non- 
Russian  satripes  serve  as  excellent  means  for 
increased  trade  to  strengthen  the  empire.  In 
1964,  for  example,  Czechoslovak  agents  toured 
the  United  States  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
purchase  data-processing,  computer,  and 
chemical  equipment  for,  perhaps.  Czech  beer 
and  even  Skoda  machine  tool  equipment. 
On  organic  economic  grounds,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  think  that  industrial  gains 
reaped  by  one  member  of  the  empire  would 
not  redound  through  intraempire  negotia- 
tions and  trade  to  the  others.  Poland,  which 
is  held  up  as  an  example  of  pro-Western 
orientation,    serves    the    same    function    for 


Moscow,  especially  when  in  its  own  economic 
stress  the  U.S.SH.  cannot  adequately  deliver 
wool,  cotton,  rubber,  chemicals,  grain,  and 
machinery.  Some  emphasize  Poland's  lack  of 
farm  collectivization,  yet  because  of  general 
planned  activity  its  private  sector  cannot 
produce  adequate  foodstuffs  and  U.S.  assist- 
ance through  Public  Law  480  fills  in  the 
gap.  Meanwhile,  retrogressive  tendencies  are 
noted  in  Poland.'"  the  Polish  Deputy  Premier 
Piotr  Jaroszewicz  calls  on  the  Red  Council 
for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance  to  achieve  a 
higher  level  coordination  of  national  plans 
and  for  industrial  specialization,'"  and.  aside 
from  staged  storming  of  U.S.  embassies  in  the 
empire,  including  Warsaw,  the  Polish  totali- 
tarians greeted  the  Vietnam  crisis  with  a 
trade  agreement  with  North  Vietnam,  supply- 
ing cars,  trucks,  and  electrotechnological 
equipment  to  the  latter." 

An  organic  view  of  the  Red  empire  Is 
necessary  if  the  ebbs  and  flows,  the  blandish- 
ments and  threats,  the  short-run  adjust- 
ments and  long-term  designs  are  to  be  ra- 
tionally understood.  In  sheer  power  terms, 
if  the  U.S.S.R.  were  to  collapse,  it  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  all  so-called 
Communist  regimes,  including  Belgrade  and 
Peiplng,  would  be  overthrown.  The  only  real 
satellite  of  the  empire  Is  Yugoslavia,  which 
some  uphold  as  another  example  of  "bridge 
constructing."  Yet  Tito,  fully  aware  of  his 
ultimate  source  of  survival,  frankly  stated 
before  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  Moscow,  in 
December  1962.  that  Yugoslav-Soviet  views 
were  identical  or  nearly  so  on  all  issues.  The 
blown-up  and  distorted  case  of  Rumania  also 
shows  misleading  gestures  of  independence 
concerning  Comecon  and  its  disputes  with 
East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  but  not 
really  the  U.S.S.R.,  its  Latinized  preparation 
by  Moscow  for  Latin  American  penetration, 
and  lis  need  for  Western  equipment  which 
Moscow  cannot  supply. 

The  empire's  dumping  operations  of  cot- 
ton, tin.  oil,  and  excess  goods  out  of  plan  are 
an  additional  aspect.  Its  aid  programs  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  also  demon- 
strate the  full  meaning  of  economic  warfare. 
Its  oil  offensive  in  Western  Europe,  with 
crude  oil  exports  increasing  sixfold  from 
1955  to  1960,  or  3  to  19  million  metric  tons, 
has  come  to  a  standstill  as  Moscow  seeks  to- 
day modern  prototype  petroleum  plants  to 
expand  it.»  As  thought  is  given  to  these 
many  ramiflcations  of  the  empire's  economic 
warfare  and  our  policy  toward  it.  it  might 
well  be  remembered  that  the  U.S.S.R.  itself 
has  more  than  doubled  its  trade  contacts  in 
the  past  25  years  and,  closer  to  home,  has  sus- 
tained the  Castro  economy  with  over  $1  bil- 
lion of  goods  and  arms,  a  training  program 
for  about  3,000  Cubans  in  the  empire,  and  a 
recent  trade  agreement  covering  $640  million 
of  goods. 

OtTTLINES    OF    A    SANE    FREE    WORLD    POLICY 

"What  can  we  do?"  is  the  usual  question 
raised  when  these  many  aspects  of  Red  trade 
aggression  are  discussed.  To  simply  take  an 
inventory,  as  one  study  does,  of  arguments 
and  counterargiunents  on  East-West  trade 
can't  help  much  in  decisionmaking,  though 
it  is  useful  as  a  preliminary  approach  to  the 
subject."  The  preconceptions  and  perspec- 
tives of  knowledge  and  understanding 
brought  on  the  subject  are  more  determina- 
tive than  the  logic  of  many  of  these  argu- 
ments.   Surely  the  following  dominant  facts 


'^Massle,  Robert  K..  "Should  the  United 
States  Trade  With  Enemies?"  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  1.  1964. 

"  Allen.  Robert  Loring.  "Communist  Eco- 
nomic Warfare."  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  1960,  p.  14. 


""The  Soviet  Economic  Offensive,"  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  15,  pp.  20409- 
20416. 

'«  Magnuson,  Warren  G..  "Establishment 
of  a  Council  for  Expanded  Trade."  Congres- 
sional Record,  Feb.  1,  1965,  p.  1744. 


"  "Special  Study  Mission  to  Europe."  1964, 
p.  12. 

"Reuters.  Warsaw.  Jan.  31,  1965. 

"Ibid.,  Feb.  20,  1965, 

»>  For  an  early  incisive  analysis  see  Herman. 
Leon  M..  "The  Soviet  Oil  Offensive."  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  108,  pt.  11,  pp.  16530- 
15532. 

21  See  Clabaugh.  Samuel  F.  and  Allen, 
Richard  V.,  "East-West  Trade,"  Washington, 
D.C.,  1964.  p.  103. 
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sell  these  enterprises  to  local  nationals 
after  a  specified  number  of  years.  He 
writes: 

The  profit  incentive  for  American  investors 
would  come  f.om  the  assurance  of  a  reason- 
ably hospitable  environment  for  their  invest- 
ments, a  subsidy  program  under  which  the 
U.S.  Governmeiit  would  lend  a  large  part, 
possibly  75  percent,  of  the  required  capital 
without  recourse  and  on  easy  remyment 
terms,  the  final  return  of  capital  through 
sale  of  the  enterprise  under  a  sales-price 
formula  related  to  profits,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  further  period  of  profitability  vm- 
der  a  royalty  arrangement. 

The  merit  of  the  "build  and  sell"  pro- 
posal is  essentially  twofold.  One.  it  vir- 
tually eliminates  fears  of  domination 
and.  two,  it  lessens  U.S.  investors'  fears 
of  harassment  and  expropriation.  Nec- 
essary bilateral  national  agreements, 
surrounding  the  "build  and  sell"  con- 
tract, would  include  guarantees  against 
expropriation  and  a  provision  for  the  or- 
derly transfer  prepared  in  advance. 

After  the  investment  has  been  made 
in  an  underdeveloped  nation  and  the  en- 
terprise established,  the  problem  of  sell- 
ing the  enterprise  after  a  period  of  years 
arises.  Scheinf  eld  lists  a  number  of  pos- 
sible buyers: 

First.  Large  international  corpora- 
tions on  the  lookout  for  investment  op- 
portunities around  the  globe. 

Second.  Nationals  who  could  form  a 
corporation  which  issued  shares  to  the 
public,  thus  raising  sufficient  capital  to 
effect  a  sale. 

Third.  Title  to  property  could  be 
passed  to  a  company  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  recipient  nation  whose 
officers  would  consist  of  responsible,  even 
if  financially  underequipped,  business 
leaders. 

Fourth.  A  responsible  national  or 
group  of  nationals,  who  might  refinance 
the  loan  from  the  financial  organization 
which  originally  backed  the  venture. 

Fifth.  The  U.S.  company  might  ac- 
cept bonds  from  the  foreign  company 
for  a  large  part  of  the  payment,  leaving 
the  foreign  nationals  to  build  up  the 
value  of  their  equity  position  by  futui-e 
debt  repayments  and  of  profits. 

Mr.  Scheinfeld's  proposal  is  interest- 
ing, and.  in  my  opinion  warrants  further 
study.  Certainly,  we  should  do  all  we 
can  to  break  down  the  outmoded  atti- 
tudes of  hostility  which  impede  the  free 
flow  of  private  investment  capital  into 
developing  lands. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Mr.  Scheinfeld's  article  from  the  Janu- 
ary 1965  Journal  of  Business  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

A  PsoposAL  To  Accelerate  the  Flow  or  Pri- 
vate Capital  Into  Underdeveloped  Na- 
tions 

(By  Aaron  Scheinf  eld) 
For  years  the  advanced  nations  of  the  world 
have  puzzled  over  the  comparatively  poor  re- 
sults of  their  efforts  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards and  indvistrlal  capacities  of  the  less- 
developed  areas.  In  many  cases,  the  best 
laid  plans  have  been  friistrated  by  emotional 
and  seemingly  irrational  nationalistic  re- 
sistance. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  motivational  re- 
search that  it  has  made  us  acutely  aware  of 
hidden  psychological  roadblocks  whether  In 
winning  elections  or  in  selling  products. 
Many    a    brilliantly   conceived   program    has 


foundered  on  the  unseen  shoals  of  emotional 
resistance.  Nothing  is  a  better  example  of 
such  motivations  than  the  nationalistic  pride 
which  spurs  a  flight  of  capital  away  from 
the  country  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  most 
sorely  needed.  In  fact,  need  and  economic 
suffering  appear  to  intensify  normal  patriot- 
ism Into  a  hatred  of  foreigners,  whose  pros- 
perous presence  comes  to  stand  as  a  sign  of 
personal  as  well  as  national  failure. 

In  the  past,  we  have  tended  to  dismiss  or 
ignore  this  emotional  factor  as  something 
that  would  be  gradually  outgrown  as  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  occurred.  We  have 
permitted  these  motivntions  to  work  against 
and  not  toward  desirable  ends. 

It  is  the  author's  thesis  that  there  are  ef- 
fective methods  for  resolving  what  appears 
to  be  a  contradiction  between  a  desperate 
need  for  economic  aid  and  the  self-destruc- 
tive unwillingness  to  accept  such  aid  If  it 
compromises  national  pride  in  any  way.  It 
will  not  be  easy,  because  new  methods  must 
be  accepted  within  an  improved  framework 
governing  economic  relations  among  the  gov- 
ernments and  business  leadership  of  investor 
and  Investee  nations. 

At  present,  there  are  four  investment 
methods  used  to  minimize  nationalistic  fear 
of  domination  and  eventual  expropriation. 
Each  one  applies  in  special  situations.  Only 
one  of  them,  the  first,  is  in  wide  vogue. 

shared  ownership 
Shared  ownership  reduces  but  does  not 
eliminate  the  risk  of  exprcpriation  because, 
if  the  American's  share  is  a  majority,  it  has 
the  same  effect  on  the  national  phychology 
as  if  it  were  100-percent  foreign  owned.  If 
the  share  is  a  minority,  there  may  be  a  lack 
of  control  needed  to  assure  good  manage- 
ment and  thus  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

locally  owned  suppliers 
A  retailer  or  a  final  assembler  of  manu- 
factured products  can  take  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  the  development  of  independent 
local  suppliers.  Sears,  Roebuck  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  how  a  powerful  distrib- 
utive organization  can  inject  Itself  into  a 
foreign  economy  and,  while  attracting  a 
broad  market,  stimulate  simultaneously, 
through  capital  investments,  the  formation 
of  locally  owned  feeder  enterprises  which 
supply  the  distributive  firm  with  the  com- 
modities it  needs  to  sell.  This  is  an  imagi- 
native economic  activity  of  the  type  we  need 
in  greater  abundance,  for.  by  being  con- 
sumer oriented,  it  is  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  beneficence  of  foreign  investment. 
Yet  this  method  is  not  entirely  able  to  escape 
becoming  a  focal  point  for  irrational  but 
nonetheless  powerful  fears  of  economic  dom- 
ination. Even  such  an  advanced  nation  as 
Canada  has  recently  shown  itself  willing  to 
raise  barriers  to  foreign  investment  and  con- 
trol at  the  cost  of  material  well-being. 

management  contract 
It  is  Hilton's  policy  to  build  a  hotel  In  a 
foreign  country,  sell  it  at  a  profit  to  na- 
tionals, and  take  a  management  contract, 
which  enables  it  to  earn  a  continuing  In- 
come without  assuming  the  risks  and  bur- 
dens of  property  ownership  in  a  foreign 
country.  Being  only  a  contract,  however, 
between  two  private  parties,  it  is  subject  to 
the  uncertainties  of  such  contracts  when 
they  span  a  national  boundary.  More  im- 
portantly. It  offers  no  solution  to  the  finan- 
cial problem  of  an  underdeveloped  country 
because  it  requires  that  local  funds  be  avail- 
able at  the  start. 

franchise 
Let  me  take  the  case  of  my  own  company, 
a  worldwide  service  organization  specializing 
In  providing  short-term  services  to  other 
businesses.  Manpower,  Inc.,  finds  fran- 
chising an  excellent  way  of  jumping  rapidly 
over  national  boundaries,  of  dealing  directly 
with  foreign  nationals,  and  of  helping  to  set 


them  up  in  business  for  themselves  with 
Manpower's  guidance  and  their  capital 
investment. 

Franchising  can  hardly  be  excelled  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  rapid  expansion  of  mar- 
kets served — wherever  it  is  feasible — at  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  franchiser  company.  The 
relationship  between  franchiser  and  fran- 
chisee is  a  natural  and  healthy  one  that  en- 
courages growth. 

However,  It  has  some  inherent  drawbacks, 
and  even  manpower  does  not  employ  it  uni- 
formly in  all  foreign  countries.  One  has 
limited  control  over  the  enterprise  (some- 
times even  little  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on)  which  Is  important  especially  during 
the  crucial  and  formative  early  years  of 
growth.  The  franchise  Is  actually  the  own- 
er of  the  business,  and  may  not  cooperate 
with  a  request  to  view  the  records  and  study 
the  local  enterprise.  This  is  one  reason  why 
franchising  has  not  been  too  successfully 
used  in  manufactiu-ing.  Another  major 
drawback  for  many  manufacturing  indus- 
tries is  that  franchising  provides  only  know- 
how,  not  the  capital  which  may  also  be  in 
short  supply  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Useful  as  each  of  these  approaches  may  be 
In  the  right  circumstances,  their  limitations 
make  It  worthwhile  to  search  for  even  more 
ways  to  encourage  economic  development  and 
circumvent  the  nationalistic  resistance  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

OTHER     METHODS 

It  has  long  been  the  author's  contention 
that  great  value  lies  in  the  technique  of 
"build  and  sell,"  if  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
adequate  system  of  bilateral  economic  agree- 
ments. This  approach  is  beginning  to  draw 
interest  In  the  academic  community.'  The 
concept  of  build  and  sell  is  basically  that 
American  investors  establish  enterprises  in 
developing  countries  with  the  explicit  under- 
taking to  sell  these  enterprises  to  local  na- 
tionals after  a  specified  number  of  years. 
The  profit  incentive  for  American  Investors 
to  expend  their  talents  and  energies  in  es- 
tablishing enterprises  of  which  they  must 
divest  themselves  after,  say,  25  years  would 
come  from  the  assurance  of  a  reasonably  hos. 
pltable  environment  for  their  Investments, 
a  subsidy  program  under  which  the  U.S. 
Government  would  lend  a  large  part,  pos- 
sibly 75  percent,  of  the  required  capital  with- 
out recoiu-se  and  on  easy  repayment  terms, 
the  final  return  of  capital  through  sale  of 
the  enterprise  under  a  sales-price  formula 
related  to  profits,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
ftirther  period  of  profitability  under  a  royalty 
arrangement.  The  Investments  would  be 
made  imder  the  umbrella  of  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  governments  of 
foreign  countries  Interested  in  encouraging 
the  Inflow  of  American  capital  on  these 
terms. 

The  merit  of  the  proposal  is  that  It  would 
lessen  one  of  the  most  significant  deterrents 
to  the  outflow  of  American  private  capital; 
namely,  the  fear  of  harassment  and  expro- 
priation. A  corollary  merit  is  that  it  would 
help  to  dispel  apprehensions  abroad  that 
American  private  Investment  Is  a  form  of 
colonialism. 

It  would.  In  effect,  formalize  and  normal- 
ize the  development  of  productive  facilities 
in  one  country  by  the  nationals  of  another 
on  terms  that  would  "take  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails"  of  those  who  advocate  expropri- 
ation: namely,  the  orderly  transfer  of  owner- 
ship to  other  private  owners  after  an  agreed- 
upon  period  of  time  at  a  price  that  Is  satis- 
factory to  the  original  owners.  While  the 
bilateral  national  agreements  would  Include 
the  usual  guarantee  against  expropriation 
as  a  condition  of  the  contract,  the  real  guar- 
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•  As  Indicated  In  an  article  by  Prof. 
Raymond  Vernon,  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review, 
May-June  1963,  pp.  146-161. 


antee   would   be   the   provision   for   orderly 
transfer  prepared  In  advance. 

Under  the  traditional  method  of  foreign 
investment,  ownership  in  perpetuity  Is  usu- 
ally taken  for  granted,  as  it  is  when  private 
enterprise  constructs  any  facility  except  as 
qualified  by  the  possibility  of  expropriation 
in  one  form  or  another.  However,  on  re- 
flection, it  should  be  equally  apparent  that 
the  existence  of  national  boundaries  may 
make  perpetual  ownership  not  only  un- 
desirable (from  the  other  nation's  stand- 
point) but  unnecessary  (from  the  stand- 
point of  the  private  Investor).  Investment 
of  private  capital  in  underdeveloped  nations 
would  be  attractive  not  on  the  basis  of  per- 
manent involvement  but  on  the  basis  of 
making  profit  in  a  rapidly  growing  economy 
under  conditions  of  stability  that  are  bilat- 
erally guaranteed  by  the  two  governments. 
Such  advantages  can  more  than  compensate 
for  the  surrender  of  the  right  to  ownership 
in  perpetuity,  which  has  been,  hitherto,  a 
prime  obstacle  to  good  relations  between  the 
so-called  colonial  powers  and  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world.  At  the  very 
least,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  pilot  test  could 
be  made  of  this  concept. 

We  should,  however,  also  examine  the  argu- 
ments against  this  procedure,  one  of  which 
is  that  a  prudent  businessman  would  not 
want  to  spend  25  years  setting  up  potential 
future  competitors  in  his  own  field  In  an- 
other country,  giving  them  all  the  benefit 
of  his  work,  know-how.  and  risk  taking. 

One  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  pru- 
dent businessmen  apparently  are  constantly 
entering  into  a  variety  of  arrangements  for 
the  sharing  of  knowledge,  the  results  of  past 
development  work,  etc.  Quite  often  In  ad- 
vanced countries,  the  foreign  partner  Is  al- 
ready much  more  of  a  competitive  threat 
than  the  new  firms  In  underdeveloped  na- 
tions will  ever  be.  One  offset  to  the  loss  of 
ownership  benefits  Is  the  royalty  that  is  pay- 
able after  the  original  investor  sells  out. 
This  is  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  in 
which  any  U.S.  business  operator  licenses  a 
foreign  firm  to  produce  his  product.  What 
he  has  done,  in  effect,  is  show  a  foreign  firm 
how  to  make  his  product  and  then  authorize 
him  to  proceed  with  its  sale. 

In  the  long  run,  a  licensor  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  new  competition  is  often 
well  advised  to  rely  on  his  continued  ability 
to  generate  new  and  valuable  products  and 
knowledge.  At  the  end  of  the  25-year  Initial 
period,  the  licensor  firm  will  have  developed 
new  and  better  models  or  new  and  different 
products,  keeping  several  jumps  ahead  of 
the  foreign  licenses.  In  any  event,  the  li- 
censor can  continue  to  draw  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  the  original  product  wherever  it  Is 
sold — and  it  does  so  without  any  further  ex- 
pense on  its  part. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  offer  the  far- 
sighted  U.S.  businessman  a  rare  opportunity 
to  get  in   on   production   during  the   early 
stages  of  capital  growth  of  a  nation.    But  he 
must  be  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  on 
the  terms  offered  by  the  government  of  that 
country.    This  is  no  longer  1850  or  1910,  when 
it  was  possible  to  move  into  any  new  area  of 
the  world,  set  up  a  business,  develop  extraor- 
dinary natural  resources,  hire  labor  at  very 
low  cost,  and  make  a  killing.    Today's  terms 
are  different,  but,  even  with  the  new  limita- 
tions, the  profit  potential  still  is  likely  to  be 
much  greater  than  the  profits  that  might  be 
gained  by  manufacturing  and  selling  a  prod- 
uct in  one  of  the  well-developed  areas  such 
as  Europe.  Australia,  Japan,  or  South  Africa. 
Once   the   Investment  has   been  made   In 
a  foreign  underdeveloped  country  and  the 
enterprise  Is  established,  the  questions  be- 
come   these:    25    years    hence,    when    thne 
comes  for  sale   to   nationals,   will  there  be 
any  nationals— singly  or  In  combination- 
able   to  acquire  It?     Even  so.   would  it  be 
possible  to  agree  on  the  sale  price?     And, 


finally,  what  set  of  terms  will  govern  re- 
patriation of  the  proceeds? 

Buyers  can  come  from  any  of  several  di- 
rections : 

1.  A  responsible  national  or  group  of  na- 
tionals (and  they  exist  in  every  country  In 
which  an  American  businessman  Is  likely 
to  want  to  invest)  can  refinance  the  loan 
from  the  flnanclal  organization  which  orig- 
inally backed  the  venture.  The  new  loan 
can  be  such  as  to  minimize  the  need  for 
local  equity  capital.  The  existence  of  a  viable 
enterprise  in  a  country  that  is  generally  im- 
proving economically  represents  a  good  risk 
for  a  number  of  international  financing 
agencies. 

Thus,  the  need  for  equity  capital  on  the 
part  of  the  nationals  woiild  not  be  as  large 
as  might  be  supposed,  assuming  25  or  so 
years  of  successful  operation. 

2.  The  growth  of  large  International  cor- 
porations Is  proceeding  at  such  a  pace  that 
25  years  from  now  they  will  be  on  the  look- 
out for  Investment  opportunities  around  the 
globe,  especially  In  the  less-developed  areas 
where  prospects  for  profit  are  greater  than 
In  areas  where  competition  Is  more  intense. 
These  corporations  would  also  be  sources  of 
finance  capital  for  coteries  of  nationals  in 
the  Investee  country  who  could  reduce  their 
equity  to  the  minimum  needed  to  own,  while 
permitting  participation  of  the  flnanclal 
backers  In  the  management  through  the 
board  of  directors. 

3.  Nationals  can  form  a  corporation  that 
Issues  shares  to  the  public  (national  or  inter- 
national), and  thtus  raises  sufficient  capital 
to  pay  the  required  amount  to  effect  a  sale. 
If  the  country  Is  small,  without  a  large 
enough  public  to  raise  the  capital,  the  sale 
of  stock  can  be  extended  to  nationals  of 
friendly  neighboring  countries,  or  a  sizable 
block  of  stock  could  be  acquired  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  to  make  up  the 
difference,  and  then  resold  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  public  over  an  extended  period. 
Or,  the  safety  of  the  stock  can  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  government  to  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  venture. 

4.  If  financial  capability  exists,  title  to 
the  property  can  be  passed  to  a  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  recipient 
nation,  whose  officers  would  consist  of  re- 
sponsible, though  financially  underequipped, 
business  leaders.  They  would,  in  turn,  give 
a  management  contract  for  operating  the 
business  to  the  original  U.S.  owners  which 
would  continue  until  such  time  as  their 
services  had  been  compensated  out  of  cur- 
rent earnings,  and  sufficient  funds  were 
available  to  buy  out  their  interest. 

5.  The  U.S.  company  might  accept  bonds 
from  the  foreign  company  for  a  large  part 
of  the  payment,  leaving  the  foreign  nation- 
als to  build  up  the  value  of  their  equity  po- 
sition by  future  debt  repayments  out  of 
profits. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  world  as  It  will  exist  25  or 
more  years  from  today — when  International 
Investment  and  trade  will  be  many  times 
higher  than  It  Is  today.  Current  predic- 
tions by  well-known  International  econo- 
mists, such  as  Geoffrey  Brown  of  London, 
visualize  U.S.  export  trade  doubling  in  the 
1960's  for  example.  The  mere  existence  of 
bilateral  economic  treaties  between  a  strong 
nation  such  as  the  United  States  and  a  less 
developed  nation,  such  as,  say  Peru  or  Kenya, 
would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  strengthen- 
ing the  confidence  of  both  International 
lending  organizations  and  international  pri- 
vate corporations  In  the  future  economic 
growth  and  stability  of  these  countries.  It 
would  also  encourage  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional consortia  to  finance  the  sale  of  these 
properties. 

As  to  the  problem  of  arriving  at  fair  valu- 
ations: Admittedly,  this  Is  a  problem,  but 
no  more  so  than  in  the  sale  of  any  business 
property  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.     One 


reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  bilateral 
commission  as  part  of  the  build-and-sell 
plan  proposed  here  is  to  set  up  the  machin- 
ery for  appraisal  and  adjudication  of  differ- 
ences of  viewpoint:  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
two  sides  can  agree  in  advance  on  a  formxila, 
for  example,  five  times  annual  pretax  earn- 
ings averaged  over  the  5-year  period  before 
termination,  or  book  value,  whichever  Is 
higher. 

As  with  the  other  two  interrelated  ques- 
tions of  ownership  and  price,  the  matter  of 
repatriation  of  funds  to  the  U.S.  Investor 
after  he  has  sold  his  enterprise  Is  one  to  be 
faced  In  advance.  The  economic  treaty  ne- 
gotiated by  the  International  bilateral  com- 
mission for  each  Investment  should  set  forth 
one  or  more  procedures  under  which  the 
U.S.  Investor  Is  to  receive  his  payments.  The 
object,  once  again,  is  to  foresee  and  resolve 
differences  of  opinion  before  the  parties  have 
become  locked  into  an  Investment.  Present 
devices  for  assuring  U.S.  investment  of  con- 
vertibility may  be  used  here,  with  or  without 
modification.  Naturally,  as  in  any  capital 
Investment,  domestic  or  foreign,  there  is  and 
always  will  be  risk,  but  as  political  condi- 
tions around  the  world  stabilize,  the  risks 
win  be  Increasingly  confined  to  the  economic 
sphere.  In  fact,  the  very  creation  of  such  sit- 
uation Involving  trust,  if  multiplied  many 
times,  will,  through  heightened  economic 
activity,  create  the  very  conditions  of  sta- 
bility on  which  It  depends.  Just  as,  converse- 
ly, those  who  withdraw  their  funds  from  a 
country  help  bring  on  the  very  conditions 
they  fear. 

For  a  parallel,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the 
Government  guaranty  of  bank  deposits,  or 
the  FHA  insurance  of  home  loans,  to  see  this 
stabilizing  and  stimulating  effect  In  action. 
Were  the  major  governments  of  the  free 
world  to  underwrite,  in  effect,  the  orderly 
economic  growth  of  the  developing  nations 
through  the  bulld-and-sell  method,  they 
could  make  a  striking  contribution  to  ac- 
celerating world  economic  progress. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  bulld-and-sell 
program  would  set  a  dangerous  example  to 
foreign  private  nationals  and  their  govern- 
ments, and  that  there  might  then  result  po- 
litical agitation  to  force  the  conversion  of 
existing  private  foreign  investments  to  this 
form;  or  at  least  all  future  foreign  invest- 
ments by  U.S.  (and  other  free  world)  entre- 
preneurs. 

At  flrst  glance,  this  seems  like  a  very  real 
objection.  However,  the  problem  can  be 
anticipated  and  eliminated: 

1.  Clear  and  explicit  provision  should  be 
made  In  the  bilateral  agreement  between  the 
governments  that  the  sell-off  provisions  of 
the  contract  do  not  In  any  way  now,  or  In 
the  futtire,  apply  to  existing  Investments, 
nor  to  any  future  investments  that  are  made 
in  the  conventional  manner  and  made  under 
the  agreement. 

2.  The  investor  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  lending  agency  involved  has  a  number  of 
clubs  it  can  always  wield  to  prevent  politi- 
cally inspired  efforts  to  make  build-and-sell 
retroactive:  It  can  review  loans  it  has  made 
in  conjunction  with  other  investments  in  the 
country;  and  it  can  alert  other  lending  in- 
stitutions to  the  problem  in  case  they  have 
loans  outstanding  in  the  same  country;  and 
it  can  invoke  the  World  Court  to  safeguard 
terms  of  existing  agreements.  Unless  we 
proceed  with  confldence  in  the  future,  and 
growing  worldwide  respect  for  the  sanctity  of 
agreements,  we  risk  slowing  down  progress 
toward  pervading  stability. 

3.  Each  separate  bilateral  agreement 
should  set  forth  exactly  which  industries 
could  be  established  under  terms  of  a  build- 
and-sell  agreement  In  that  particular  coun- 
try. 

Like  any  new  idea,  this  one  demands  inten- 
sive study — this  one  In  particular  is  different 
because  it  envisages  a  planned  and  coordi- 
nated effort  to  combine  the  forces  of  private 
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Initiative  and  government  protection,  work- 
ing toRcther  across  national  boundaries,  to 
achieve  tlie  orderly,  peaceful,  and  mutually 
benettoial  development  of  entire  areas  of  the 
globe. 

The  current  approach,  which  stresses  for- 
eign aid  by  governnient-to-government 
largesse,  favors  statism.  It  Is  u  slow  and 
ciunbersome  method,  even  in  comparison 
with  n^o!iopoty  .slate  capitalism  as  practiced 
by  the  Communist  bloc,  and  It  favors 
grandiose  and  often  impractical  planning  at 
the  expen.'^e  of  xirpent  consumer  needs  and 
national  ecotiomlc  growth  (as  In  India,  where 
10  precious  years  have  been  lost  in  this 
manner). 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  two- 
nation  trial  of  this  program  be  studied  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  Should  the  feasi- 
bility of  tills  program  be  proven.  It  should 
be  framed  into  legislation  giving  government 
the  broadest  powers  to  elfect  similar  arrange- 
ments with  other  nations.-  If  this  happens, 
it  is  the  authors  prediction  that  private  busi- 
nessmen everywhere  would  be  drawn  into 
foreign  investment  at  an  accelerated  pace  and 
at  a  time  when  their  fullest  participation 
could  not  have  greater  strategic  value  to  the 
economic  and  political  survival  of  democratic 
capitalism. 


EXCESSES  IN  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
AND  BANK  LOANS  PORTEND  RE- 
CESSION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  10, 
1965.  warns  that  a  rapid  crrowth  of  con- 
sumer credit  and  loans  to  banks  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  uses  generally  has 
preceded  recessions  in  the  past  and  could 
foreshadow  one  now. 
The  article  points  out : 

Statistically,  whenever  consumer  credit  has 
increased  at  a  r:'.te  close  to  or  exceeding  2 
percent  of  disposable  income,  a  decline  In 
the  growth  of  such  credit  has  followed  with 
the  ratio  of  disposable  income  falling  to  or 
below  1  percent.  That  Is  new  borrowings  of 
this  kind  have  slowed  enough  so  repayments 
came  close  to  catching  up. 

In  1950.  1952.  1955.  and  1959.  the  per- 
centages of  disposable  personal  income, 
as  represented  by  that  year's  expansion 
in  outstanding  consumer  debt  was  1.98 
percent,  2.02  percent.  2.32  percent,  and 
1.90  percent,  respectively.  In  each  case 
the  2-percent  or  near  2-pcrcent  level  was 
followed  by  .sharp  declines.  In  contrast, 
the  years  1962-64  showed  an  unusual 
stability  at  percentages  which,  though 
sub.staniial.  are  well  below  the  2-percent 
level. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, the  ratio  has  risen  back  above  2 
percent.  The  seasonally  adjusted  in- 
creases in  consumer  credit  in  the  first 
quarter  totaled  $2.4  billion  or  an  annual 
rate  of  S9.6  billion.  This  is  2.13  percent 
of  the  quarter's  estimated  annual  rate  of 
disposable    income — if   one   assumes   it 


cannot    have    been    much    above    $450 
billion. 

The  article  presents  empirical  statis- 
tical evidence  that  excesses  in  the  areas 
of  consumer  credit  and  loans  by  banks 
for  commercial  and  industrial  uses  have 
preceded  recessions  in  the  past.  At  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  praising 
itself  on  the  length  of  the  current  ex- 
pansion and  predicting  its  continuation, 
the  article  from  the  Journal  raises  some 
serious  questions  about  the  underpin- 
nings of  this  expansion. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
article  in  the  Record  a*  this  point: 
Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 

(By  George  Shea) 
One  of  the  special  and  rea.ssurlng  features 
of  the  current  business  boom,  according  to 
many  analysts,  has  been  Its  lack  of  excesses 
of  any  kind.  Now.  however,  what  appear 
by  historical  standards  to  be  excesses  have 
shown  up  In  two  aspects  of  credit  expansion. 
Excesse.'-.  of  one  kind  or  another  have  long 
been  regarded  by  economists  as  the  clearest 
causes  of  business  recessions.  If  Inventories 
of  goods  are  piled  up  too  high,  production  has 
to  be  reduced  until  the  excessive  stocks  can 
be  worked  off.  Or  If  expansion  of  new  pro- 
duction capacity  gets  going  too  fast,  such 
spending  has  to  be  cut  back  sharply  until  the 
Nation's  economic  system  grows  to  the  point 
where  nil  or  most  of  the  new  capacity  is 
needed. 

The  two  excesses  which  appear  to  have 
shown  up  lately  are  In  the  category  of  bor- 
rowings, specifically  consumer  credit  and 
loans  by  banks  for  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial uses.  Both  are  showing  trends  such 
as  have  preceded  recessions  of  the  past. 

Whether  consumer  credit  Is  rising  too  fast 
can  be  estimated  by  comparing  Its  monthly 
and  quarterly  growth  with  the  level  of  per- 
sonal disposable  Income  as  reported  by  the 
Government.  For  this  calculation  consumer 
credit  Includes  not  only  Installment  loans 
but  also  charge  accounts  and  other  non- 
Installmcnt  borrowings.  At  the  end  of  March, 
the  latest  date  available.  Installment  credit 
outstanding  was  almost  $60  billion  and  total 
consumer  credit  wa§  $76  billion.  Disposable 
income  Is  basically  what  individuals  have 
coming  to  them  after  subtracting  the  taxes 
they  pav.  In  1964  it  amounted  to  $432  bil- 
lion. In  1963  $402  billion. 

In  the  past  whenever  consumer  credit  has 
Increased  at  a  rate  close  to  or  exceeding  2 
percent  of  disposable  Income,  a  decline  In 
the  growth  of  such  credit  has  followed  with 
the  ratio  to  disposable  Income  falling  to  or 
below  1  percent.  That  Is.  new  borrowings  of 
this  kind  have  slowed  enough  so  repayments 
came  close  to  catching  up. 

The  record  back  to  1950  follows.  It  shows 
for  each  year  the  percentage  of  disposable 
personal  Income  represented  by  that  year's 
expansion  In  outstanding  consumer  debt : 

Perce  Tit 

1950 - 1-98 

1951-- - - -     ■  55 

1952 2.  02 

1953-. 1-  53 

1954 -42 

2.32 


-•  Copies  of  a  propoeed  bill  establishing  such 
a  program  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  author.  The  address  Is  Manpower.  Inc.. 
9  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago,  111. 


1955 

1956 -- 1-20 

1957 - -85 

1958 -05 

1959 1-90 

1960 1-28 

1961 -45 

1962- 1-43 

1963 - -- 1-65 

1964 - 1-60 

As  can  be  seen,  the  2  percent  or  near  2- 
percent  level  In  1950.  1952.  1955.  and  1959  was 
followed  by  sharp  declines.     In  contrast,  the 


3  years  1962-64  show  an  unusual  stability  at 
percentages  which  are  substantial  though 
well  below  2  percent. 

However,  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
the  ratio  has  risen  back  above  2  percent.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  Increases  in  consumer 
credit  of  the  first  3  months  of  1965  totaled 
$2.4  billion,  an  annual  rate  of  $9.6  billion. 
That's  2.13  percent  of  the  quarter's  estimated 
annual  rate  of  disposable  income,  which 
can't,  have  been  much  more  than  $450  billion. 
One  reason  for  this  high  first  quarter  rate 
of  borrowing  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
consumers  were  then  buying  cars  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  bought  late  last  year, 
when  strikes  at  General  Motors  and  Ford  In- 
terfered with  production  and  sales.  This  fact 
is  reassuring  because  it  suggests  that,  after 
this  early  1965  buying  splurge,  auto  sales  and 
growth  In  consumer  credit  may  ease  back  to 
the  reasonable  rates  of  the  past  3  years. 

But  whether  or  not  that's  the  outcome,  we 
can  be  pretty  sure  that  neither  the  car- 
buying  nor  the  consumer-borrowing  rate  of 
those  months  can  be  sustained.  Some  de- 
cline seems  Inevitable. 

The  real  question  Is  how  long  the  early 
1965  high  rate  of  consumer  borrowing  is  go- 
ing to  last.  The  record  beginning  with  1950 
is  that  when  such  a  high  rate  has  lasted  for 
all  or  most  of  a  year,  the  subsequent  decline 
has  usually  covered  not  1  year  but  2.  and 
once  it  went  on  for  3  years. 

In  the  case  of  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial loans  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systems 
meniber  banks — those  which  report  their 
condition  st;itements  weekly — the  increases 
of  recent  months  stand  out  because  they 
differ  from  the  usual  seasonal  trend.  Nor- 
mally such  loans  decline  a  little  or  remain 
about  unchanged  In  the  first  4  to  6  months 
of  each  year,  showing  substantial  gains  in 
the  second  half. 

This  year  there  was  an  increase  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion In  such  loans  between  the  end  of  1964 
and  the  end  of  April.  This  Is  In  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  record  of  the  like  period  of 
1964.  when  there  was  a  decline  of  over  $700 
million;  In  1963  and  1962  the  changes 
amounted  to  less  than  $20  million  In  the 
similar  periods. 

The  last  time  there  was  a  sharp  Increase 
In  the  first  4  months  was  1960.  That  was  the 
year  of  the  last  business  recession,  which  be- 
gan In  June  and  lasted  through  February  of 
1961  The  1960  January-April  increase  In 
commercial  and  Industrial  loans  was  almost 
$500  million. 

The  previous  occasion  was  the  early  part 
of  1957.  when  the  increase  In  the  total  of 
these  loans  during  the  first  4  months 
amounted  to  $1.1  billion.  That  year-general 
business  recession  started  In  August  and  last- 
ed through  April  of  the  following  year. 

What  the  cause  of  this  year's  spectacularly 
large  Increase  may  be  is  not  entirely  clear. 
Usually  such  Increases  reflect  an  accumula- 
tion of  inventories  of  goods,  for  the  purchase 
of  which  the  buyers  have  had  to  borrow 
money.  In  the  present  instance,  there  has 
been  some  stocking  of  steel  and  steel  prod- 
ucts in  fear  of  a  steel  strike,  but  by  all  ac- 
counts from  both  steel  producers  and  con- 
sumers such  stocking  has  not  been  as  heavy 
as  on  some  past  occasions  when  steel  labor 
disputes  raised  the  danger  of  strikes.  Nor  do 
available  figures  on  business  Inventories 
through  March  suggest  they've  risen  abnorm- 
ally high  in  relation  to  sales.  There  has.  it 
is  true,  been  an  indication  of  a  speeding  up  of 
Inventory  stockpiling  In  a  report  from  pur- 
chasing agents  that  In  April  an  unusually 
high  proportion  of  businesses  were  adding  to 
stocks  on  hand. 

But  regardless  of  the  exact  cause,  the  huge 
increase  in  bank  lending  has  the  appearance 
of  a  trend  that  cannot  last.  To  the  extent 
that  It  is  contributing  to  business  activity. 
any  decline  In  the  rate  of  lending  presumably 
would  likewise  be  reflected  In  slower  busi- 
ness. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SBA 
DISASTER  LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
.  Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  .series 
'of  tornadoes  and  floods  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  have  recently  brought  much 
suffering  and  de.stinction  to  the  Middle 
West  These  disasters  follow  on  the 
footsteps  of  the  mas.sive  floods  which 
struck  the  Pacific  Northwe.st  last  winter. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
SBA  disaster  loan  funds  have  reached 
near  depletion  in  recent  times.  Although 
they  have  received  additional  funds  this 
ses.sion,  there  have  been  times,  even  this 
year,  when  the  funds  for  this  specific 
purpose  have  been  so  low  that  the  SBA 
has  been  forced  to  place  limits  on  the 
amounts  of  money  that  can  be  loaned 
to  any  one  individual,  or  they  have  held 
up  proccssinnr  application  for  relief 
funds.  The  SBA  has  even  resorted  to 
extraordinary  measures  such  as  the  sale 
of  loans  to  banks— so-called  "bank  par- 
ticipation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  unfortunate 
situation  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time 
when  the  business  loan,  disaster  loan,  and 
investment  company  assistance  author- 
izations of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration were  merged  into  one  authoriza- 
tion. Until  3  years  ago  the  authoriza- 
tion.s  were  separate,  when  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Act  was 
amended  to  in  ovide  for  only  one  author- 
ization to  cover  the  scope  of  the  SBA 
activities.  The  Republican  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
including  the  gentlpman  from  New 
Jersey.  Representative  Willi.'vm  B.  "Wid- 
N'Ai.i,.  now  ranking  Reoublican  member 
of  that  committee,  strenuously  ob.iected 
to  this  mcigcr  ani  was  pble  to  have  the 
matter  stricken  from  the  House-passed 
version.  The  matter  was  reinstated  in 
the  conference  report,  and  its  inclusion 
in  that  report  caused  the  Republicans  to 
refuse  to  sign  the  report.  The  House 
passed  the  bill  over  the  objections  that 
had  been  raised.  A  piovision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  requiring  noti- 
fication of  Congress  when  a  stated 
amount  of  disaster  funds  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Subsequent  events  have  proved  the 
Republicans  to  be  correct,  and  even  these 
express  provisions  of  the  act  requiring 
notification  have  not  been  followed  by 
the  SBA.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish 
a  separate  and  distinct  authorization  for 
disaster  loans  under  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Act.  as  well  as  authoriz- 
ing for  the  disaster  loan  fund.  "William 
B.  WiDNALL.  on  January  14.  1965,  intro- 
duced the  original  bill  on  this  matter,  and 
to  date  this  matter  has  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee; more  importantly,  no  report  has 
yet  been  received  from  the  SBA  on  this 
bill.  Tliis  indicates  to  me  a  gross  lack  of 
interest  by  the  SBA  in  this  matter  and  in 


the  receiving  additional  funds  for  assist- 
ance at  the  very  point  in  time  when  the 
funds  were  lowest. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  an 
authorization  of  $200  million  would  be 
appropriated  to  bring  the  funds  up  to 
par.  Commitments  against  existing  au- 
thorization for  disaster  loans,  amounting 
to  $180.7  million  as  of  March  31,  1965, 
would  be  charged  against  the  existing 
authorization  and  not  against  this  new 
one.  I  feel  that  this  procedure  would 
restore  vitality  to  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram oi  thie  SBA  and  allow  it  to  make 
promrt  end  adequate  relief  to  those 
stricken  by  natural  disaster.  This  bill 
would  do  this.  an.I  I  urge  speedy  consid- 
eration of  it  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


SUN    VALLEY   RECEIVES    INTERNA- 
TIONAL PUBLICITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Hansen]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
world  famous  Sun  Valley,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  is  mentioned  in  an 
advertisement  being  used  this  spring  in 
47  leading  national  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Mexico,  and  Australia /New  Zealand  by 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  has  done  well  to  include 
this  rare  and  beautiful  spot  in  its  cam- 
paign of  "see  America."  However,  I 
commend  Sun  Valley  to  all  Americans, 
as  well  as  to  Europeans  and  those  others 
to  whom  the  ads  are  directed. 

In  addition  to  the  recreation  and 
pleasures  to  be  had  at  Sun  Valley,  it  is 
just  a  short  distance  from  Craters  of  the 
Moon,  unique  among  all  national  monu- 
ments. It  is  also  a  "jumping  off"  place 
for  the  rugged  Sawtooth  Mountains  and 
Idaho's  primitive  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
place  this  advertisement  in  the  Record. 
It  is  also  with  pleasure  that  I  extend  an 
invitation  to  all  of  you  to  visit  with  us 
in  Idaho.    I  know  you  will  like  us. 

The  advertisement  follows: 
Bronco-Busters  and  Bach — This  Year  En- 
joy   THE    ROCKIES    AND    NORTHWEST:     START 

AT  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Discover  the  Spec- 
tacular United  States — Glaciers.  Tower- 
ing Peaks  and  Dude  Ranches 
Dine  in  the  revolving  restaurant  atop  Seat- 
tle's 60-story  Space  Needle,  golf  at  the  hill- 
top Jefferson  Park  course,   cruise   beautiful 
Puget  Sound.    Plan  to  be  there  between  June 
and    mid-August    during    the    Seattle    Sea- 
fair — boat     races,     water     shows     and     gay 
parades  are  all  part  of  the  festivities. 

At  Mount  Rainier,  drive  up  through  the 
clouds  to  walk  on  a  "live  glacier";  5.000  wild 
elk  are  an  attraction  at  nearby  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park.  So  are  the  lush  "rain  forests." 
Ideal  growing  conditions  produce  magnificent 
flowers  and  trees — spruce  up  to  51  feet 
around. 

AMERICA'S  LAST  FRONTIER — ALASKA 

The  largest  State  In  the  Nation — and  still 
not  completely  explored.  Today,  dynamic 
Anchorage  is  only  a  3-hour  side  trip  from 
Seattle  by  air.  You'll  see  Mount  McKinley, 
highest  peak  In  North  America.  Turn  south 
to  the  State  capital,  Juneau.     Then  enjoy 


Alaska's  spectacular  scenery  by  riding  the 
car-carrying  ferries  along  the  Inside  Passage 
to  Skagway.  You'll  be  fascinated  by  the 
city's  reenactment  of  Alaska's  gold  rush 
days — complete  with  can-can  girls,  gambling 
halls,  and  gun  duels. 

FLY    TO   the   city   OF   ROSES 

One-way  air  fare  from  Seattle  to  beautiful 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Is  £4.13s.2d.  If  you  arrive 
in  June,  the  famous  weeklong  Rose  Festival 
fJune  4-13)  will  be  a  highlight  of  your 
Northwest  tour. 

Rent  a  car  and  drive  to  snowcapped 
Mount  Hood,  only  60  miles  to  the  east.  An- 
other day,  see  famous  Crater  Lake,  a  giant 
blue  Jewel  set  In  the  heart  of  an  ancient 
volcano. 

COWBOYS    AS   tough    AS    SADDLE    LEATHER 

Sun  Valley,  the  international  sports  center 
in  Idaho,  should  be  one  of  your  stops  in  the 
Rockies.  Then  on,  higher  and  higher,  to 
Montana's  Glacier  National  Park — nature's 
dazzling  display  of  Jagged  peaks,  valleys, 
lakes,  and  waterfalls — with  1,000  miles  of 
horse  and  foot  trails. 

Now  you're  in  the  Big  Sky  country,  where 
a  man  can  breathe  deep  and  free.  Stay  at  a 
"dude  ranch"  and  have  steak  and  potatoes 
for  breakfast  before  riding  the  range  with 
broncobusting  cowboys.  Dance  under  starry 
western  skies.  Fish  trout-packed  waters. 
And  stop  at  colorful,  historic  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  an  authentic  old  mining  town. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  In  Wyoming  is 
a  sightseer's  paradise.  There  are  over  200 
geysers,  and  you'll  like  meeting  the  huge 
black  bears  (from  inside  your  car).  And 
the  border  of  another  national  park,  Grand 
Teton,  is  only  10  miles  away.  A  £2.2s.lld. 
car  fee  entitles  you  to  tour  and  camp  in  all 
32  great  national  parks.  Then  drive  on  to 
Join  the  riproaring  fun  at  Cheyenne's  "Fron- 
tier Days"  (July  27  to  August  1) — one  of  the 
country's  most  famous  rodeos. 

bach  in  the  ROCKIES 

Drive  south  to  Colorado  and  take  a  day's 
excursion  on  the  clilT-hugglng  railroad  be- 
tween Durango  and  Silverton.  It  will  trans- 
port you  back  to  the  days  of  the  great  sliver 
strikes.  Nearby,  at  Aspen,  extensive  pro- 
grams (June  28  to  August  30)  of  classical 
and  modern  music,  lectures,  and  forums  at- 
tract international  visitors  every  year. 


ATHLETIC  PROFESSIONALISM,  THE 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY  CHEATING 
SCANDAL,  AND  THE  WHITE  COM- 
^^TTEE  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Stratton]  is  recognized 
for  30  minute-s. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  to  comment  on  a  subject 
which  I  discussed  in  this  Chamber  last 
January;  namely,  the  Air  Force  Academy 
cheating  scandal  and  its  implications  for 
what  I  had  termed  "athletic  professional- 
ism," which  I  said  at  that  time  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  this  scandal.  I  want 
to  comment  on  the  recent  report  on  that 
cheating  scandal  issued  by  the  distin- 
guished Committee  headed  by  retired  Air 
Force  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  former 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
unanimously  supported  by  the  members 
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of  his  Committee,  most  of  whom,  inci- 
dentally, were  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Air  Force. 

I  also  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  effort  to  provide  further  documenta- 
tion on  this  particular  issue  so  that  the 
Record  in  the  House  may  be  clear  and 
so  that  we  may  help  generate  some  sup- 
port for  the  very  remarkable  and  I  be- 
lieve very  splendid  conclusions  which 
General  White  and  his  Committee  have 
come  up  with. 

To  go  back  into  the  history  of  this 
situation,  there  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  January  23.  1965.  a  news 
report  of  the  Associated  Press  which  said 
that  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  Zuck- 
ert  had  issued  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  cheating  scandal  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  I  include  the  press  report  at 
this  point: 

ZccKERT  Issues  Report  on  Cheating — 30  on 
Football  Squad.  70  Others  Under  Investi- 
gation .AT  Air  Academy 
Secretary    of    the    Air    Force,    Eugene  M. 
Zuckert  said  yesterday  that  more  than  100 
cadets  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado 
may  be  involved  In  a  classroom  cheating  in- 
cident, about  30  of  them   members   of  the 
football  squad. 

Zuckert  issued  a  statement  saying  that  an 
investigation  indicates  the  existence  "of  a 
well-organized  group  of  10  or  12  cadets  who 
were  stealing  examination  papers  and  offer- 
ing them  for  sale. 

'•Some  of  these  cadets  have  already  sub- 
mitted their  resignation  for  the  good  of 
the  service."  he  said. 

Twenty-nine  cadets  at  the  Academy  near 
Colorado  Springs  have  resigned  so  far. 
Zuckert  was  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
"overwhelming  majority  of  the  2,700  cadets 
are  not  Involved." 

Zuckert  declared  he  Is  satisfied  "that  the 
investigation  of  clear  evidence  of  cheating  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  is  being  handled  fairly 
and  expeditiously  and  that  every  considera- 
tion Is  being  given  to  the  individuals  who  are 
being  investigated." 

None  of  the  names  of  the  cadets  who  have 
resigned  nor  any  of  the  others  who  may  be 
involved  were  made  public. 

There  was  no  elaboration  in  the  statement 
on  the  reference  to  the  30  football  players. 
Normally  about  40  cadets  are  members  orf 
the  football  squad. 

In  1951.  the  football  team  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  deci- 
mated when  43  of  the  45-member  varsity 
squad  quit  after  disclosure  of  cheating. 
Ninety  cadets  in  all  resigned  in  that  Incident. 
Zuckert  said  further. 

"One  of  the  cornerstones  upon  which  the 
Air  Force  Academy  was  established  is  its 
cadet  honor  system,  which  was  instrumental 
In  bringing  the  cheating  to  the  attention 
of  the  Academy  superintendent. 

"This  honor  code,  simply  stated,  is  'We 
will  not  lie,  steal,  or  cheat  or  tolerate  among 
us  those  who  do."  " 

The  Air  Force  Secretary  Issued  his  state- 
ment after  conferring  with  Ma  J.  Gen.  Robert 
H.  Warren,  the  Academy  Superintendent; 
Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  other  senior  oflRcers. 

Subsequently,  on  January  25.  2  days 
later.  I  issued  a  comment  myself  on  this 
subject,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Aimed 
Services  Committee  and  as  one  who  had 
spoken  out  frequently  on  many  occasions 
previously,  on  what  I  felt  to  be  the  over- 
emphasis on  commercialized  or  profes- 
sional athletics  taking  place  at  our  serv- 
ice academies,  and  which  I  felt  must  also 


be  involved  in  this  new  scandal  in  view  of 
the  large  percentage  of  football  players 
who  were  reported  by  Secretary  Zuckert 
to  have  been  involved  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  following  re- 
port from  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  25: 

Academy    Cheating    Tied    to    Service    Team 
Policy 

Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  said  yesterday  that  the 
cheating  scandal  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
has  been  caused  by  athletic  professionalism 
still  rampant  In  all  three  service  academies. 

Stratton.  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee.  asked  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  to  take  measures 
to  end  a  practice  that  has  no  proper  place  In 
a  tax-supported  Institution. 

Stratton  made  his  comments  In  a  state- 
ment and  In  a  telegram  to  McNamara. 

He  said  30  of  the  40  members  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy's  varsity  football  team,  are 
among  some  100  reportedly  involved  in  the 
cheating. 

He  said  this  makes  It  perfoc'.ly  clear  there 
is  more  than  a  coincidental  connectiori  be- 
tween athletics  as  practiced  at  the  academies 
and  cheating  on  examinations. 

"The  fact  Is."  he  continued.  "  in  their  des- 
perate efforts  to  recruit  topnotch  athletes  to 
compete  with  private  colleges  that  have  fol- 
lowed similar  standards  of  professionalism, 
the  service  academies  have  admitted  stu- 
dents with  marginal  academic  records. 

"Inevitably,  many  find  that  cheating  is 
the  only  way  they  can  continue  their  ath- 
letic career  at  the  taxpayers'  expense." 

Stratton  said  he  had  told  McNamara  3 
years  ago  of  one  case  of  illegal  and  dishonest 
methods  In  athletic  recruiting  by  West  Point, 
the  Army  academy. 

"So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine." 
he  said,  "no  one  was  ever  disciplined  as  a  re- 
sult of  those  disclosures  and  I  have  dis- 
covered little  change  in  recnUtlng  proce- 
dures," Stratton  said. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  subsequently  discussed 
this  subject  on  the  House  floor  on  two 
occasions  and  then  again  in  some  detail 
on  the  1st  of  February.  This  discussion 
appears  in  the  Record  for  February  1. 
beginning  on  page  1628.  I  refer  to  this 
statement  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  needless  to  say — and  I  think  it  is 
perhaps  fairly  obvious — when  this  charge 
was  made  there  were  many  who  did  not 
agree  with  it.  Some  people  said  it  was 
nonsense,  that  athletic  professionalism 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Air  Force 
cheating  scandal  and  does  in  fact  exist 
in  the  service  academies,  and  anybody 
who  suggested  it  was  doing  nothing 
more  than  trying  to  get  his  name  in  the 
papers.  Let  me  refer  specifically  to  com- 
ments which  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  February  1  on  page 
1634  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  HebertI. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  contacted 
the  gentleman's  office  this  morning  to  ad- 
vise him  of  the  fact  that  these  remarks 
were  to  be  made  here  today.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  was  reported  out  of  Washing- 
ton headed  for  his  district.  All  I  intend 
to  do.  however.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  quote 
the  Record  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
in  response  to  my  earlier  charge  about 
athletic  professionalism  in  our  service 
academies. 


The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
quoted  in  the  Record  as  saying,  for 
example,  the  following: 

Madam  Speaker.  It  Is  distressing  to  me.  as 
I  am  sure  it  Is  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  before  we  have  been  officially 
informed  about  the  Air  Force  Academy 
cheating  scandal  that  Academy  football  and 
indeed  all  service  academy  football  has  been 
Indicated  as  professional,  sordid,  and  the 
cause  of  a  blight  which  will  plague  for  years 
the  Air  Force  Academy  as  it  did  Its  sister 
Academy.  West  Point. 

Skipping  then,  the  gentleman  goes  on 
to  say: 

The  charge  of  football  professionalism 
.against  the  service  academies  is  sheer  non- 
sense. 

The  extra  burden  to  the  athlete  who  carries 
the  same  academic  course  as  all  cadets  leads 
me  to  ask  who  In  this  body  buys  the  super- 
ficial statement  that  football  at  the  Air 
Academy  is  professional  and  corruptive. 

He  goes  on  further  to  say: 
The  breakdown  of  the  Air  Force  honor  code 
has  no  genesis  whatsoever  In  Academy  sports. 
It  Is  rather,  by  the  very  number  of  fine  young 
Americans  involved — athletes  and  nonath- 
letes — a  failure  to  accept  a  system  with  deep 
conviction,  a  system  which  was  borrowed 
from  West  Point  where  it  had  been  badly 
breeched  even  though  steeped  in  tradition. 
I  do  not  excuse  any  infraction  but  I  do  re- 
gard the  interpretation  of  all  cases  as  either 
black  or  white  just  as  unrealistic  as  the  cav- 
alry charge  with  fixed  bayonets.  And  to  be- 
lieve otherwise  Is  to  condemn  a  generation 
of  young  Americans — as  most  assuredly  the 
large  majority  of  these  Involved  represents  a 
cross  section  of  our  finest  and  are  measured 
by  their  home  communities  as  superior  young 
Americans. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  joined 
in  trying  to  repudiate  this  charge  in- 
cluded not  only  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  with  whom  I  had 
a  rather  detailed  colloquy  on  the  floor  at 
the  time,  but  also  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara.  who, 
incidentally,  is  a  very  distinguished 
American  and  a  very  great  Secretary 
and  one  whom  I  have  probably  defended 
not  only  on  the  floor  here  but  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  more  than 
any  other  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. Nevertheless,  Secretary  McNamara 
joined  with  those  who  were  repudiating 
the  assertion  that  there  could  be  any- 
thing wrong  with  our  athletic  policies  at 
our  service  academies. 

On  pages  270  and  271  of  the  hearings 
on  military  posture,  before  our  Armed 
Services  Committee,  for  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  you  will  find  the 
Secretary  inserting  certain  figures  which 
in  his  judgment  support  the  claim  that 
there  is  nothing  to  this  charge.  The 
Secretary  goes  on  to  say: 

We  Insist  that  the  athletes  be  admitted 
and  graded  and  graduated  according  to  the 
same  standards  that  are  applied  to  all  cadets. 
and  we  see  performance  after  graduation  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  other  cadets.  U 
there  are  any  Isolated  cases  In  which  this  Is 
not  true.  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  them 
brought  to  my  attention  and  we  will  take 
corrective  action. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary saw  nothing  that  deserved  to  be 
looked  into  and  regarded  the  charge  ap- 
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parently,  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  as  complete  nonsense.  He 
felt  that  the  situation  was  entirely 
proper  and  needed  no  correction.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  position  is  fur- 
ther borne  out  by  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived in  reply  to  the  original  telegram 
I  directed  to  the  Secretary,  from  his 
deputy.  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance,  under  date  of 
February  18. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
RoNCALio).    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request   of    the    gentleman    from   New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  18, 1965. 
Hon.  SAMtJEL  S.  Stratton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
V/afihington,D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stratton  :  This  Is  In  further  reply 
10  your  telegram  of  January  24,  1965.  con- 
cerning the  athletic  programs  of  the  mili- 
tary academies. 

The  report  of  the  investigation  at  the  US. 
Air  Force  Academy  has  only  recently  been 
received  in  Washington  and  there  has  not 
been  time  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  review  It.  Accordingly,  I  will  address  my- 
self only  to  those  remarks  in  your  telegram 
which  apply  generally  to  all  three  of  the 
service  academies.  In  this  connection,  one 
of  the  subjects  which  Secretary  Zuckert  has 
instructed  General  White's  special  advisory 
committee  on  the  Air  Force  Academy  to 
consider  Is  "the  proper  role  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  In  the  Academy  mission,  including 
the  effect  of  recruiting  practices,  scheduling 
of  activities,  and  the  treatment  of  the  play- 
ers themselves."  It  may  be  that  the  report 
of  General  White's  committee  will  have  sig- 
nificance beyond  the  Air  Force  and  will  in- 
fluence the  views  expressed  below. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
your  statement  that  athletic  professional- 
ism is  rampant  in  the  military  academies. 
What  Is  normally  meant  by  athletic  pro- 
fessionalism is  playing  for  pay  or  for  other 
special  rewards  accorded  specifically  because 
of  athletic  ability.  In  the  case  of  the  acad- 
emies, however,  every  candidate  must  meet 
the  same  admission  standards,  and  after  ac- 
ceptance for  admission,  he  must  complete 
the  same  prescribed  curriculum,  pass  the 
same  scholastic  examinations,  and  undergo 
the  same  annual  physical  examinations  as  his 
contemporaries. 

The  Issue,  as  I  see  it,  is  therefore  not  one 
of  athletic   professionalism  but  of  whether 
such  emphasis  as  is  placed  on  athletics  by 
the  academies  is  excessive.    It  Is  well  known 
that  the  academies  seek  young  men  of  out- 
standing   physical    fitness,    athletic    ability, 
and     scholasti':     achievement.       In     certain 
sports,   particularly  football,  the   academies 
schedule  opponents  of  top-flight  caliber.    It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  physical  ability  and 
leadership  potential,  as  well  as  academic  abil- 
ity, have  proven   to  be  relevant  to  the  In- 
dividual's subsequent  performance  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Armed  Forces.     An  athletic  pro- 
__gram  can  contribute  to  these  qualities  and 
Is  a  legitimate   and   Important  part  of  the 
overall     curriculum.      Subject    to    General 
White's  consideration  of  the  problem,  it  Is 
my  conclusion  that  In  general  such  emphasis 
as  the  academies  presently  accord  their  ath- 
letic program  Is  not  excessive. 

In  terms  of  specifics.  I  am.  of  course,  aware 
that  a  proportionately  high  number  of  var- 
sity football  players  were  involved  In  the  re- 
cent cheating  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
football  breeds  cheating.  When  the  report 
of  investigation  has  been  reviewed  and  Gen- 


eral White's  committee  has  completed  Its 
evaluation,  we  shovUd  be  In  a  better  position 
to  determine  whether  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  football  team  and  the  cheating 
was  or  was  not  coincidental. 

Your  telegram  states  that  the  academies 
have  admitted  students  with  marginal  aca- 
demic records  and  little,  if  any.  real  motiva- 
tion for  a  service  career.  I  simply  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  there  are  individual  In- 
stances of  this  kind.  Such  facts  as  are  avail- 
able to  me.  however.  Indicate  that  your  state- 
ment Is  certainly  not  true  as  a  generalization. 
The  scores  required  by  the  academies  In  the 
college  entrance  examination  are  well  above 
the  national  average.  Further.  In  terms  of 
both  the  percentage  graduating  and  reten- 
tion rate  after  graduation,  athletes  are  for 
practical  purposes  Indistinguishable  from 
their  classmates. 

Finally,  you  refer  to  the  episode  at  West 
Point  In  1962.  I  was  then  serving  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  as  a  result  of  the 
IrLformation  you  brought  to  my  attention  the 
member  of  the  West  Point  coaching  staff 
who  was  Involved  in  recruiting  improprieties 
was  reprimanded  for  his  conduct.  Further, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy 
reaffirmed  the  role  that  athletic  coaches  may 
properly  play  In  their  contacts  with  prospec- 
tive candidates,  specifically  highlighting  that 
appointments  are  governed  by  law.  that  can- 
didates should  seek  nominations  from  au- 
thorized sources,  and  that  no  guarantees  of 
acceptance  for  admission  could  be  given. 

Additionally,  the  Superintendent  issued 
written  instructions  to  personnel  passing 
upon  admissions  that  their  evaluations  must 
be  governed  by  a  consideration  of  the  candi- 
dates' total  qualifications.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  Military  Academy  continues  to 
follow  these  guidelines. 
Sincerely. 

Cyrus  Vance. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
need  hardly  point  out  that  General 
White's  conclusions  do  not  support  Mr. 
Vance's  views.  He  concluded  almost  the 
precise  opposite;  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing now  to  see  just  what  action  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  Secretary  Vance 
take  after  having  originally  dismissed 
these  charges  so  cavalierly. 

I  might  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  New  York  Times  for  the  28th 
of  January  the  distinguished  Director  of 
Athletics  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Capt. 
William  S.  Busik,  U.S.  Navy,  who,  inci- 
dentally, is  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  very 
capable  officer,  is  quoted  in  an  article  by 
Gordon  White,  Jr..  as  saying  that  the 
comments  by  Representative  Stratton 
are  incorrect. 

The  article,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 
Busik    Defends    Recruiting    Policy — Calls 
CRmcs  Unfair  in  Blaming  Athletics  for 
Cheating — CrrES  Help  Services  Give  Boys 
Seeking  Dedicated  Careers 

(By  Gordon  S.  White,  Jr.) 
As  a  high  school  football  player,  In  the  late 
1920's,  Bill  Busik  was  good  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  persons  recruiting 
players  for  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  As  a 
four-striper  and  a  future  squadron  com- 
mander. Capt.  William  S.  Busik  resented  it 
when  a  Congressman  condemned  the  athletic 
recruiting  programs  pursued  by  the  three 
service  academies.  Representative  Samuel 
S.  Stratton,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  said 
Sunday 'that  the  cheating  scandal  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  was  "a  direct  consequence  of 
the  athletic  professionalism  still  rampant 
m  all  three  service  academies."  Congressman 
Stratton  asserted  that  the  recruiting  prac- 
tices ptirsued  by  Army.  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  could  lead  to  an  atmosphere  In  which 
cheating  prevailed. 


Captain  Busik  reacted  like  a  line  officer 
and  spent  some  time  Monday  trying  to  con- 
vince Representative  Stratton  that  he  was 
wrong.  Whether  he  did  Is  doubtful.  But 
the  captain  remained  proud  of  having  been 
an  athlete  who  was  recruited  by  the  Academy. 

I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  not  all  of  the  comments 
that  took  place  in  the  public  prints  after 
this  issue  was  first  raised  were  in  op- 
position. The  education  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Fred  M.  Hechinger, 
for  example,  commented  on  Sunday. 
January  31.  on  the  subject  of  a  recently 
released  study  of  cheating  in  colleges 
generally  had  this  to  say : 

Despite  angry  denials  by  coaches  and  foot- 
ball-minded alumni,  the  dishonesty  ratio 
among  athletes  Is  staggeringly  high,  largely 
(In  the  words  of  the  study)  because  athletes 
are  often  In  college  "for  reasons  totally  unre- 
lated to  their  academic  abUltles."  In  fair- 
ness to  the  athletes  (especlelly  at  the  mili- 
tary academies  where  they  must  meet  high 
entrance  requirements)  It  should  be  added 
that  they  devote  much  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  a  college-sponsored  enterprise  of 
public  entertainment  as  modern  gladiators. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  for  Feb- 
ruary 3  commented  editorially  on  my 
charges,  as  follows: 

Pros  in  the  Colleges 
Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  of 
New  York,  has  a  good  point  In  demanding 
an  Investigation  of  whether  "athletic  profes- 
sionalism" exists  at  the  three  national  serv- 
ice academies. 

The  subject  needs  an  airing  In  the  wake  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy  cheating  scandal. 
The  fact  that  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene 
Zuckert  has  broadened  the  cheating  probe 
to  include  the  entire  role  of  athletics  at  the 
Academy  Indicates  that,  at  least  in  part, 
Mr.  Zuckert  agrees. 

Professionalism  among  college  athletes  is, 
of  course,  nothing  new.  It  Is  not  as  blatant 
as  it  once  was.  But  even  today,  intensive 
recruiting,  athletic  scholarships,  easy  cam- 
pus jobs  and  in  many  cases  soft  academic 
treatment  for  athletes  are  standard  practices 
at  blg-tlme  football  schools. 

The  question  raised  by  Representative 
Stratton  is  whether  the  service  academies 
have  any  business  trying  to  be  big-time  foot- 
ball schools.  Many  of  the  great  universities 
are  not^-Johns  Hopkins,  MIT,  Pordham. 
Chicago,  to  name  but  a  few. 

In  addition,  the  service  schools  have  a 
unique  function.  They  exist  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  training  the  Nation's  finest  young 
men  at  Government  expense,  for  future 
leadership  in  national  defense.  Granting 
that  athletics  are  a  valuable  part  of  that 
training,  does  it  really  matter  whether  a  few 
members  of  the  varsity  play  In  the  big  time? 
Representative  Stratton  cites  practices 
long  tolerated,  which  he  says  give  the  taint 
of  professionalism  to  the  academies.  Among 
them  are  recruitment  of  athletes  by  Acad- 
emy coaches,  pressure  on  Congressmen  to 
make  appointments  solely  for  athletic  prow- 
ess, "cram"  courses  to  help  the  athletes  pass 
entrance  exams. 

Such  practices,  he  says,  give  the  young 
athletes  a  natural  impression  that  theres 
nothing  much  wrong  with  academic  cheat- 
ing if  necessary.  Pressure  to  win  against 
the  toughest  competition,  on  top  of  a  heavy 
academic  schedule,  only  Increases  the  temp- 
tation, he  believes. 

Mr.  Zuckert's  investigators  should  be  given 
ample  time  to  dig  out  all  the  facts  in  the 
cheating  case  before  being  questioned  by 
Congress.  Once  they  have,  however,  the 
challenge  will  be  up  to  the  services  to  Justify 
big-time  athletics  at  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis as  well  as  at  Colorado  Springs. 
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And  many  a  nonservlce  school  might  well 
consider  what  kind  of  example  Its  own  ath- 
letic practices  are  setting  for  the  Nation's 
youth  as  a  whole. 

The    Chicago    Sun-Times    also    com- 
mented favorably  on  February  3  under 
an    editorial    entitled    "Air    Force    Is 
Wrong."'    The  editorial  follows: 
Am  FoRCi:  Is  Wrong 

Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  who  charged  last  week 
that  the  cheating  scandal  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  might  have  been  due  to  athletic 
professionalism.  Is  being  given  the  cold 
shoulder  by  the  Air  Force  In  his  effort  to 
And  out  what  is  going  on. 

Stratton  is  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Forces  Committee.  He  has  a  right  to  ask 
questions.  But  when  he  asked  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckcrt  some  ques- 
tions he  was  told  to  submit  them  in  writing. 
He  did  so  and  at  last  report  all  his  questions 
had  not  been  answered. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  some  members  of 
the  Air  Force  ure  trying  to  protect  the  image 
of  their  service.  There  has  been  an  effort 
to  put  a  classified  information  label  on  all 
of  the  investigation  of  the  cheating  scandal. 
The  only  Information  that  has  come  out  is 
a  head  count  on  how  many  cadets  have 
resigned. 

The  Air  Force  is  wrong  In  trying  to  cover 
this  aff-Tir  up.  It  is  wrong  to  charge,  as 
has  been  reported,  the  resigned  students 
with  not  telling  anything  to  anyone.  E^-ery 
man  has  the  right  to  defend  himself.  By 
maintaining  silence  a  cadet  who  resigns  is 
condemning    himself,    perhaps    unjustly. 

Furthermore,  the  Air  Force  Academy  Is 
not  the  property  of  the  Air  Force,  no  matter 
what  some  of  its  ranking  officers  might  think. 
It  belongs  to  the  taxpayers,  who  built  it  and 
maintain  it. 

Representative  Stratton  wants  to  know  If 
those  dismissed  were  given  honorable  dis- 
charges with  the  warning  that  if  they  talked 
about  the  Incident  to  reporters  the  dis- 
charges would  be  downgraded.  Stratten 
wants  to  know  all  about  what  has  gone  on 
and  what  is  going  on. 

So  does  the  public. 

The  WTOP  radio  and  television  had 
editorial  comments  in  the  same  vein  on 
February  1  and  2.  And  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  a  commentator  over  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.,  had  a  similar  edi- 
torial on  January  27.  I  include  these  two 
here  : 

A  WTOP  Edttorial 

(Broadcast  on  Feb.  1  and  2.  1965,  over  WTOP 

radio  and  television ) 

This  Is  a  WTOI^ditorial 

Congressman  SAMtXEL  Stratton,  of  New 
York,  ninth  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  building  a  Are 
under  the  Air  Force  concerning  the  cheating 
scandal  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor.  Stratton 
accuses  Air  Force  officials  of — in  his  words — 
"trying  to  give  me  a  snowjob  on  the  Academy 
situation."  He  deplores  the  secrecy  sur- 
rounding tlie  cheating  investigation  and  has 
addressed  a  series  of  10  questions  to  Air  Force 
Secretary  Zuckert.  Among  other  things,  he 
wants  to  know  how  many  cadets  are  In- 
volved (the  announced  number  so  far  is 
102).  how  and  when  did  the  cheating  get 
started,  and  whether  some  form  of  intimida- 
tion was  involved  in  the  sale  of  test  answers. 

Mr.  Stratton  is  particularly  aroused  be- 
cause Air  Force  spokesmen  to  whom  he  has 
talked  have  been  quite  reticent.  The  cheat- 
ing probe  is  operating  under  a  security  clas- 
sification which  withholds  information  from 
all  but  the  officials  actually  involved.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Academy's  own  investigation, 
a  five-man  blue  ribbon  panel  headed  by  Gen. 


Thomas  White,  former  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  has  been  asked  to  make  a  report  to 
Secretary  Zuckert. 

We  can  sympathize  with  Congressman 
Stratton 's  desire  to  know  the  facts.  As  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  he 
deserves  to  know.  But  in  fairness  to  the  Air 
Force,  it  needs  a  reasonable  time  to  develop 
its  inquiry,  without  necessarily  having  to  give 
extensive  Interim  reports.  It  goes  without 
saying,  of  course,  that  Secretary  Zuckert  has 
a  mandatory  obligation  to  tell  the  whole  story 
without  fear  or  favor,  once  the  whole  story  Is 
known.  The  Air  Force  Academy  scandal  is 
one  of  the  worst  in  the  history  of  all  service 
academies.  The  entire  country  wants  to 
know  how  and  why. 

This  wa§  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 

(Sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  radio  network) 

January  27,  1965. 
Before  we  reel  right  off  our  rocker  with 
sanctimonious  condemnation  of  the  foolish 
flyboys  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  who  now 
won't  fly.  let's  look  at  the  subject  of  cheat- 
ing for  what  it  is.  a  national  issue.  The  em- 
barrassing fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  most 
Americans,  honesty  is  not  always  or  neces- 
sarily the  best  policy 

We  are,  sad  to  say.  a  notion  of  cribbers, 
We  fudge  on  our  expense  accounts,  our  in- 
come taxes,  and  our  wives  or  husbands.  We 
would  rather  fix  traffic  tickets  than  pay  them. 
Do  we  need  theater  tickets  for  the  boss?  We 
pay  "ice"  to  a  scalper.  Do  we  want  a  favored 
table  in  Gargoyle's  nightclub?  We  bribe 
the  headwalter,  who  does  not  report  it  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

How  ethical  is  the  Nation's  business?  In- 
dustry has  been  known  to  cut  corners  when 
it  can.  squeeze  out  competition  by  fair 
means — or  foul  as  long  as  it  can  get  away 
with  it.  Do  you  recall  the  finding  of  some  of 
the  giants  of  electrical  equipment  manufac- 
turing and  the  imprisonment  of  some  of  their 
top  executives  only  a  few  years  ago  for  con- 
spiring to  fix  bids,  prices,  and  markets? 
How  nauch  of  an  honest  day's  work  does 
labor,  organized  or  unorganized,  union 
leaders  or  rank  and  file  turn  In  these  days? 
In  the  field  of  politics,  what  an  inspiration 
of  iri^grity  is  evoked  by  the  Bobby  Baker 
scandal  and  the  Senate's  squeamish,  arm's- 
length' investigation  of  same,  not  to  mention 
the  ethical  practices  of  election  campaigns. 
So  why  all  the  furor  over  the  discovery 
that  maybe  five  score  of  the  Air  Force's 
finest  cadets  at  Colorado  Springs  have  been 
caun;ht  buying  and  sellini?  exam  questions? 
Come  to  think  of  It.  there  has  not  been  much 
of  a  pu'ollc  outcry  and  that  In  Itself  Is  some- 
thing to  think  about.  The  country,  one  is 
tempted  to  conclude,  has  been  hellbent  on 
cue  gigantic  fix  and  the  fix  we're  In,  morally 
and  ethically  speaking.  Is  not  exactly  the 
featherbed  we  thought  we  were  heading  for. 
I'm  not  trying  to  confect  a  blue-nosed 
argument  to  the  effect  that  we  have  already 
reached  the  degree  of  decadence  into  which 
ancient  Rome  collapsed.  But  I  do  suggest 
In  all  seriousness  that  If  we  are  not  honest 
and  candid  with  ourselves  on  such  matters 
now.  we  will  so  hasten  the  American  society's 
decline  that  we  cannot  avoid  a  real  fall. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  scandal  in 
Colorado  Springs,  reprehensible  as  It  Is.  is  not 
surprising.  The  fact  that  the  violation  of  the 
Academy  code  Included — it  seems — virtually 
the  entire  football  team  revives  the  ugly 
question  of  the  commercialized  competitive- 
ness of  college  athletics  and  whether  we're 
ever  going  to  rouse  ourselves  to  call  a  halt. 
Now  would  be  a  good  time. 

The  last  major  scandal  Involving  varsity 
sports  broke  In  the  spring  of  1961  when  a 
gambler  was  nabbed  for  bribing  a  number 
of  basketball  stars  Is  half  a  dozen  universi- 


ties and  colleges  to  throw  games  or  shave 
points  so  betting  syndicates  could  clean  up 
on  the  fixes.  It  was  14  years  ago,  in  195i 
that  90  cadets  left  West  Point  In  a  cribbing 
scandal.  Including  43  members  of  the  foot- 
ball squad.  One  of  the  latter,  Ray  Malavasl, 
now  assistant  co.ich  of  the  Denver  Broncos 
of  the  pro  American  Football  League,  told  the 
Denver  Post  on  Monday  the  code  violators 
at  the  Military  Academy  may  have  run  as 
high  as  500  cadets.  "The  reason  so  many 
football  players  resigned,"  he  said  Ironically, 
"was  because  we  told  the  tnith."  There  has 
apparently  been  some  effective  cleanout  of 
underworld  gambling  corruption  of  college 
sports  but  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
pressures  to  produce  winning — meaning 
profitable — teams  have  eroded  standards  and 
caused  much  more  cheating  in  schools  across 
the   land   than   has   been   brought  to  light. 

In  a  telegram  to  Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara.  Democratic  Congressman  Samuel  S. 
Stratton,  of  upstate  New  York,  declared  Sun- 
day that  the  Air  Force  scandal  was  a  "direct 
consequence  of  the  athletic  professionalism 
still  rampant  In  all  three  service  academies. 
•  *  •  The  fact  is,"  Stratton  wrote,  "that  in 
their  desperate  efforts  to  recruit  topnotch 
athletes  to  compete  with  private  colleges  that 
follow  similar  standards  of  professionalism 
the  service  academies  have  admitted  sttidents 
with  marginal  academic  records,  and  little  if 
any  real  motivation  for  a  service  career. 

"Inevitably  many  find  that  cheating  is  the 
only  way  that  they  can  continue  their 
athletic  careers  at  the  taxpayers'  expense." 

Maybe  so  but  that  shouldn't  take  the  other 
big  football  and  basketball  factories  off  the 
hook.  The  academies  cant  offer  the  many 
and  sometimes  fabulous  extra  inducements 
which  scores  of  civilian  colleges  and  universi- 
ties dangle  before  athletes. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  President  Louis 
Perry,  of  Whitman  College  out  in  Walla 
Walla.  Wash.,  advocated  the  abolition  of 
commercialized  bigtime  college  football.  "In 
a  nation  of  *  •  •  aXHuence  which  puts  hardly 
more  than  1  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  into  higher  education,  can  part  of 
that  1  percent,"  Perry  asked  then,  "be  legiti- 
mately used  for  doubtful  educational  pur- 
poses?" The  question  of  subsidizing 
athletes  has  yet  to  be  answered.  As  for  the 
anguished  Air  Force  cadets  and  the  country 
at  large  for  that  matter,  it  might  be  well  for 
us  to  remember  the  wisdom  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  "It  is,"  Emerson  said,  "as  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  cheated  by  any  one  but 
himself,  as  for  a  thing  to  be.  and  not  to  be. 
at  the  same  time." 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan,  enroute  to 
London,  saying  good  night  from  Washington. 

Also  the  Armed  Forces  Management 
masazine  in  its  issue  of  February  1965. 
commented  in  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Bean  Counters": 

Boys  are  encouraged  in  mid-December  to 
apply  for  next  year't  class  when,  at  best, 
they  shouldn't  apply  after  about  October  1 
just  because  the  paperwork  takes  at  least 
3  months  to  process.  By  one  trick  or  another 
(some  of  them  illegal)  the  academies  see  that 
the  men  who  can  handle  a  forward  pass  get 
a  better-than-even  break — even  If  It  costs 
the  military  a  bright  student. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  some  of  the 
comments  that  were  made  on  this  sub- 
ject prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  by 
General  White  himself.  This  report  was 
issued  on  May  5,  and  Secretary  Zuckert, 
although  I  must  say  he  was  not  very 
happy  that  I  raised  this  subject,  was 
most  generous  in  making  a  copy  of  it 
available  to  me  before  it  was  released  to 
the  press.  Without  going  into  some  of 
the  other  aspects  of  the  White  report,  let 
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me  just  read  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  report  as  they  bear  on  this  whole 
problem  of  athletic  professionalism. 

But  first  of  all.  Mr,  Speaker,  let  me 
read  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  White 
committee's  assignment  by  SecretaiT 
Zuckert  insofar  as  they  relate  to  collegi- 
ate athletics. 

Secretary  Zuckert  asked  this  commit- 
tee to  analyze  the  basic  causes  of  the 
cheating  episode  in  terms  of  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  structure  and  workings  of  the 
Academy.  More  specifically,  he  re- 
quested that  we  consider  among  other 
questions  the  following: 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  Intercollegiate 
athletics  in  the  Academy  mission,  includ- 
ing the  effect  of  recruiting  practices,  sched- 
uling of  activities,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
players  themselves? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  full  text  of  sec- 
lion  VI  of  this  report,  responding  to  this 
.specific  question  of  athletics.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Physical  Education  and  Ath- 
letic Program": 

Section   VI.   The    Physical   Education   and 
Athletic  Program 

PURPOSE  OF  the   academy's  ATHLETIC  PROGRAM 

Physical  fitness  has  rightly  been  elevated, 
in  the  recent  past,  to  the  level  of  a  national 
goal.  Its  fundamental  importance  in  gen- 
eral, and  In  our  colleges  and  universities  In 
particular,  needs  no  underlining  In  this 
report. 

Responsive  to  our  terms  of  reference,  this 
report  deals  with  the  proper  role  of  athletics 
in  the  context  of  the  Academy's  mission.  In- 
cluding the  subsidiary  question  of  the  rele- 
vance of  Intercollegiate  athletics,  and  the  re- 
lationship between  Academy  football  and  the 
cheating  episode. 

In  assessing  the  proper  role  of  athletics, 
we  must  look  once  again  to  the  kind  of  officer 
the  Academy  sliould  produce.  Any  cadet 
may  be  assigned,  as  an  officer,  to  scientific  or 
managerial  responsibilities.  For  such  an  offi- 
cer, the  demands  of  the  intellect  will  play  a 
larger  role  than  physical  conditioning,  al- 
though If  physically  fit  and  active,  he  Is  apt 
to  do  a  better  job.  But  roughly  half  of 
Academy  graduates  will  become  military 
pilots,  and  the  value  to  a  pilot  of  physical  fit- 
ness, as  well  as  professional  skill.  Is  apparent. 
Other  Air  Force  assignments  also  place  a 
premium  on  physical  condition. 

Aside  from  physical  fitness  as  such,  quali- 
ties of  courage,  self-discipline,  sportsman- 
ship, and  teamwork  are  fostered  through  an 
active  athletic  program.  The  Academy's 
well-rounded  Intramural  program,  with  Its 
stress  on  contact  sports,  provides  each  cadet 
with  a  desirable  change  of  activity  and  an 
outlet  for  his  energies.  Intercollegiate  ath- 
letics extend  the  Intramural  program  by  per- 
mitting more  talented  athletes  to  compete  at 
their  level,  and  provide  Imporant  rallying 
points  for  the  cadet  wing  as  a  whole.  They 
serve  the  Academy  well  when  they  act  as 
catalysts  for  the  Identification  of  cadets  with 
the  Academy  and  the  Air  Force. 

We  think  it  fair  to  say,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  Academy  athletic  program  makes  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  preparation  for  offi- 
cership,  and  is  of  even  greater  Importance  to 
the  Academy's  curriculum  than  similar  pro- 
grams are  to  the  curricula  of  most  civilian 
Institutions. 

FOOTBALI. 

Turning  to  the  specific  role  of  football,  we 
find,  as  with  many  other  fine  educational  In- 
stitutions, that  this  sport  probably  com- 
mands more  public  Interest  than  any  other 
single  activity  of  the  Academy.  It  Is  dis- 
tressing to  note  that  football  players  were  a 


prominent  group  in  the  honor  incident,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  following  statistic  breakdown: 


Categories  of  cadets  involved  in  cheating 


Total  iXumberl  Percent 
Intlie  involved  involved 
of  total 


Winp - 

I'prwr  diiss  ' 

t'pper  class nonathletes 

Upper  class  athletes 

Athkirs  other  than  football 

\  players.     -  

Football  players 


I  Includes  ajl  hut  freshmen  or  4th  class. 

It  Is  apparent  that  just  over  one-third  of 
the  upper  class  football  squad  was  Involved. 
The  cheating  Incidence  for  upper  class  other 
sports  was  5.3  percent,  not  too  far  from  the 
4  4-percent  rate  for  upper  class  nonathletes, 
and  the  4-percent  rate  for  the  wing  as  a 
whole.  The  29  upper  class  footbaU  players, 
moreover,  were  directly  Instrumental  In  the 
involvement  of  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
nonfootball  players. 

Unfortunately  even  this  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story;  44  percent  of  the  105  cadets 
Involved  In  the  cheating  episode  were  re- 
cruited athletes,  not  all  of  whom  ultimately 
made  varsity  squads.  Since  In  our  opinion 
there  Is  no  significant  difference  between  the 
moral  standards  of  athletes  and  those  of 
other  cadets,  the  inference  may  be  warranted 
that  recruiting  Itself  may  on  some  occasions 
have  distorted  the  true  values  of  the  educa- 
tional experience  In  the  mind  of  the  sought- 
for  athlete.  The  matter  of  recruiting  In 
general  Is  treated  subsequently  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

THE  FOOTBALL   PLATER   AS  A   CADET  AND   OFFICER 

As  a  background  matter,  the  committee 
examined  the  possible  relationship  between 
a  cadet's  participation  In  football  and  his 
subsequent  performance  as  an  officer.  It 
finds  no  significant  relationship  to  exist, 
either  In  favor  of  the  football  player  or  ad- 
verse to  him.  Academic  qualifications  and 
academic  achievements  of  football  players  at 
the  Academy  are  slightly  lower  than  those 
of  the  student  body  at  large.  Football  play- 
ers are  about  at  par  In  military  performance 
and  participation  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties The  officer  effectiveness  reports  of  foot- 
ball players  of  the  first  three  classes  (1959, 
1960  1961),  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Academy  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of 
their  nonfootball  player  classmates. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  VARSITY  ATHLETE 

When    recruited    athletes    arrive    at    the 
Academy,  they  are  in  a  sense,  already  a  group 
apart  from  the   wing.     Thereafter,  the  de- 
mands of  a  heavy  athletic  program  distin- 
guish the  lives  of  all  the  players  from  those 
of  their  fellow  cadets.     One  manifestation 
which  the  committee  noted  was  the  wide- 
spread cadet  belief  that  special  privileges  are 
offered  to  football  players,  including  the  be- 
lief that  academic  Instruction  Is  sometimes 
scheduled    for    them    alone;    that   separate 
tables  In  the  dining  hall  permit  a  number  of 
varsity  players  to  eat  apart  from  their  squad- 
rons not  only  during  the  playing  and  prac- 
tice  seasons   but  throughout   most   of   the 
academic  year;   that  Intercollegiate  athletes 
tend  to  be  assigned  to  particular  squadrons. 
The  committee  draws  a  distinction  between 
steps  taken  to  Insure  that  athletes  do  not 
suffer  a  disadvantage  by  virtue  of  their  par- 
ticipation    in     intercollegiate     sports,     and 
special  privileges  which  go  beyond  this  test. 
Football  players  need  a  special  diet  to  avoid 
weight  loss  during  the  regular  or  practice 
seasons.     When   travel   demands   are   heavy, 
they  require  additional  Instruction  in  order 
to    keep    up    with    their    classmates.     But 
special  privileges,  as  we  use  the  term,  have 


no  valid  purpose  and  tend  to  set  the  foot- 
ball player  apart.  They  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  athlete  himself,  who  may 
come  to  regard  himself  as  a  member  of  an 
elite.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  this  point 
of  view  was  represented  by  several  of  the 
unlnvolved  members  of  the  football  squad. 

SCHEDULING    AND    FINANCING 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  pres- 
sures   for    a    nationally    powerful    Academy 
team    must    be    resisted.     Football    at    the 
Academy  must  be  brought  into  line  with  its 
fundamental    goals   as   an   educational   and 
military  Institution.    The  committee  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  pressures,  prevailing  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation,  for  "blgtlme"  football 
glory.     Nevertheless.    It    believes    that   such 
pressures.  If  acceded  to.  may  well  affect  ad- 
versely the  environment  and  distort  the  true 
mission  of  the  Academy.     The  purpose  of  the 
Academy  Is  not  to  produce  the  finest  foot- 
ball team  In  the  Nation,  but  to  educate  out- 
standing  officers   for   an    Air   Force   career. 
The  present  football  schedules  and  programs 
are   not  entirely  consistent  with   this  goal. 
While  existing  firm  commitments  must  be 
honored,   and   recognizing   the   difficulty   of 
making  changes,  the  committee  believes  that 
more  realistic  schedules  should  be  Introduced 
as    soon    as    practicable.     Future    schedules 
should  be  aimed  primarily  at  schools  having 
athletic  standards  that  are  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  the  Academy.     The  occa- 
sional inclusion  of  a  particularly  strong  team 
or  a  "breather"  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  this  view.    The  committee  strongly  en- 
dorses future  plans  to  schedule  annual  foot- 
ball   games    with    the    Military    and    Naval 
Academies. 

The  committee  Is  entirely  persuaded  that 
a  sound  athletic  program — both  Intramural 
and  Intercollegiate — Is  an  essential  element 
of  the  Academy's  curriculum.  But  It  regrets 
that  the  intercollegiate  aspect  must  rely  for 
Its  existence  on  football  ticket  sales,  con- 
cesslonnalre  profits,  and  television  revenues, 
and  appreciates  the  possibility  that  a  less 
ambitious  schedule  may  earn  less  money.  It 
Is  conunon  knowledge  that  until  such  time 
as  the  profit  motive  can  be  taken  from  Amer- 
ican intercollegiate  football,  every  Institu- 
tion engaged  In  this  activity  Is  confronted 
with  the  same  problem. 

The  matter  cannot,  of  course,  be  left  there. 
The  Academy's  Intercollegiate  program  Is  not 
restricted  to  a  handful  of  stars:    well  over 
700     (364     upperclassmen;     373     freshmen) 
cadets  participate  to  one  degree  or  another 
m    intercollegiate    sports.      If    there    Is    In- 
sufficient Income  to  support  other  Intercol- 
legiate  sports,   the    Academy   must   look.   If 
necessary,  to  the  use  of  appropriated  funds. 
If  the  Congress  believes,  as  does  the  com- 
mittee,  that   Intercollegiate   athletics   are   a 
vital  part  of  the  Academy's  mission,  and  that 
profits  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  byprod- 
uct  of   a   worthwhile   endeavor.   It  will   be 
likely  to  pass  favorably  upon  a  request  to 
make  up  the  modest  deficit  which  may  res*ult. 
We  might  add  that  the  committee  Is  by 
no  means  convinced  tha*  any  sharp  decrease 
In  revenues  would  ensue.     Service  academy 
teams  have  a  great  attraction  to  the  public 
and  seem  to  draw  substantial  crowds  even 
when  playing  against  opponents  who  are  not 
regarded  as  football  powers. 

RECRXTITING 

In  common  with  other  Institutions,  the 
Academy  seeks  actively  to  attract  the  btet 
possible  candidates,  athletes  or  not.  This 
effort  Includes  nationwide  publicity  to  bring 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Academy  to  the  notice 
of  prospective  cadets;  a  nationwide  liaison 
officer  program;  and  a  preparatory  school 
program. 

The  liaison  program  Is  the  largest  Academy 
recruiting  effort.  Approximately  900  unpaid 
volunteer  Air  Force  Reservists  are  avaUable 
from  time  to  time  to  visit  secondary  schools 
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throughout  the  country,  providing  admission 
counseling  and  informational  service  to  all 
potential  candidates,  parents,  and  school 
counselors. 

Two  Independent  foundations  provide 
scholarship  aid  to  highly  motivated  young 
men  who  need  additional  scholastic  training 
to  qualify  for  admission  In  the  past  3 
years.  Falcon  Foundation  funds  have  sup- 
ported 67  scholars,  of  whom  only  4  were 
known  to  have  high  potential  for  varsity 
level  athletic  participation.  In  the  same 
period,  the  Gertrude  Skelly  trust  has  aided 
45  scholars,  all  of  whom  were  sons  of  career 
military  personnel:  the  trust  does  not  take 
athletic  ability  into  accovuit. 

The  Air  Force  Preparatory  School,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  Air  Force  operated  and  pro- 
vides scholastic  training  for  Reserve  and 
Regular  enlisted  men  whose  records  Indicate 
the  highest  potential  of  winning  appoint- 
ment to  the  Academy.  Many  enrollees  en- 
list specifically  for  prep  school  training  and 
subsequent  competition  for  appointment. 
In  the  past  3  years.  559  airmen  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  prep  school.  (Less  than  one- 
fourth  of  these  were  athletes  of  recognized 
talent.) 

Of  this  entire  recruiting  effort,  athletic 
recruitment  Is  demonstrably  but  a  small 
part.  All  examination  of  the  Academy's  re- 
cruitment practices  has  revealed  no  Instance 
where  academic  standards  have  been  lowered 
in  order  to  admit  a  prospective  varsity  ath- 
lete. The  qualifying  college  board  entrance 
scores  are  set  by  Academy  authorities  with- 
out regard  to  this  factor. 

It  Is  the  committee's  belief,  however,  that 
some  recruited  athletes  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently Informed  by  recruiters  of  the  Acad- 
emy's purpose  and  goals.  A  few  have  ac- 
cepted appointments  primarily  as  athletes, 
rather  than  as  cadets,  and  have  been  led  to 
expect  special  treatment.  Even  such  rare 
occurrences  seriously  derogate  from  the 
spirit  of  absolute  Integrity  which  naust 
permeate  the  Academy.  It  is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance that  prospective  athletes  under- 
stand what  will  be  expected  of  them  as 
cadets  and  potential  officers  In  the  Air  Force. 

AN.^LYSIS    OF    FOOTBALL    SQUAD    INVOLVEMENT 

We  have  seen  that,  proportionately,  almost 
eight  times  as  many  upper  class  football 
players  were  Involved  in  the  cheating  episode 
as  were  other  upper  class  athletes. 

In  keepinc;  with  the  assumptions  under- 
lying this  report  Including,  in  particular,  the 
premise  that  each  cadet  Is  personally  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  course  of  conduct,  the 
committee  does  not  seek  excuses  for  those 
who  cheated. 

As  previously  stated,  however,  we  would 
regara  it  as  grotesque  to  assume  that  foot- 
ball players,  as  such,  are  less  moral  than 
the  members  of  any  other  group  within  the 
Academy.  We  believe  that  forces  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lowered  morale  and  other  condi- 
tions common  to  the  wing  were  at  work 
within  the  football  squad — heavy  scheduling, 
special  treatment,  and  the  like — which  con- 
tributed to  the  high  Incidence  of  cheating. 

In  our  opinion,  those  football  players  who 
cheated  came  to  the  distorted  view,  for  all 
of  the  reasons  we  have  discussed,  that  their 
primary  loyalties  were  to  each  other,  rather 
than  to  the  wing.  When  those  n»isplaced 
notions  of  loyalty  were  challenged  by  a  less 
personal  honor  code,  the  latter  gave  way 
in  all  too  many  cases.  That  most  football 
players  did  not  cheat  is.  of  course,  hard  evi- 
dence that  the  temptations  were  not  irre- 
sistible. 

Plainly.  Intercollegiate  athletics  must  be 
kept  m  proper  perspective.  In  particular, 
supervisory  personnel  at  the  Academy  must 
guard  against  granting  the  Intercollegiate 
athlete  special  cadet  privileges.  In  more 
positive  terms,  athletic  staff  members,  while 
developing  teams  which  creditably  represent 
the  institution,  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 


Academy's  broad  goals  and  the  proper  con- 
tribution which  athletics  should  make  to 
them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  recommends  that: 

1.  Football  players  and  other  Intercol- 
legiate athletes  be  distributed  as  evenly  as 
possible  among  the  squadrons. 

2.  Athletes  dine  together  only  during  ath- 
letic seasons  and  practice  periods. 

3.  Discussions  be  held  with  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  financing  the  Academy's  Intercollegi- 
ate athletic  program  in  the  annual  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  appropriations  to  the 
extent,  if  any,  that  football  revenues  may  be 
insufficient. 

4.  Academy  football  teams,  within  the 
limits  of  present  firm  commitments,  be  gen- 
erally scheduled  to  meet  opponents  of  repre- 
sentative schools  with  similar  athletic  stand- 
ards. 

5.  Air  Force  and  Academy  authorities  in- 
sure that  all  recruited  cadets,  athletes  or  not, 
understand  that  their  primary  purpose  In 
coming  to  the  Academy  Is  to  become  cadets 
and  career  oCBcers;  to  this  end.  the  Academy 
must  continuously  scrutinize  Its  recruitment 
program,  as  well  as  the  Indoctrination  and 
control  of  recruiting  personnel. 

Mr,  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Does  the  gentleman 
recall  that  in  the  previous  colloquies  on 
that  subject — and  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  gentleman  now  speaking  in  the  well 
made  the  remarks — the  analogy  was 
made  in  recruiting  practices  that  the 
same  thing  might  perhaps  happen  re- 
garding musicians  or  bandsmen  and  a 
comparison  was  suggested  that  this 
might  happen. 

I  wonder  if  in  the  gentleman's  exten- 
sive study  of  this  matter  there  has  been 
any  evidence  that  participation  in  this 
scholastic  softness  or  being  beneficiaries 
of  a  recruiting  policy  on  behalf  of  the 
musicians  or  bandsmen  at  the  Academy 
was  involved? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  raised 
this  question  in  a  previous  colloquy  and 
I  was  not  at  that  time  aware  of  any  ap- 
plicability to  bandsmen.  No  evidence 
has  come  to  me  since  to  that  effect  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  White  report  to 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  this  final  conclusion.  No.  5,  is  a 
very  damaging  conclusion.  In  effect  it 
says  to  the  Academy:  "It  is  about  time 
you  tell  your  athletes  they  are  really  at 
the  Academy  not  to  play  football,  but  to 
become  Air  Force  officers."  Apparently 
they  have  not  been  making  it  too  clear 
up  to  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  comment  briefly 
on  several  points  raised  in  this  fine, 
forthright  report. 

First,  the  report  makes  it  clear  that 
while  physical  fitness  is  desirable,  many 
graduates  of  the  Academy  will  end  up  in 
staff  or  scientific  or  management  jobs, 
where  their  intellectual  ability  will  be 
much  more  important  than  their  brawn. 
This  fact  should  never  be  forgotten  in 
any  of  our  service  academies. 

Second,  the  report  also  shows  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  general,  either 


within  the  Academy  or  out,  in  the  per- 
formance records  of  athletes  as  compared 
with  nonathletes.  So  that  except  for 
building  championship  football  teams, 
there  is  no  reason  to  set  aside  speciai 
procedures  for  recruiting  top  athletes. 

Third,  the  committee  recognizes  that 
an  athletic  program  is  important,  and  is 
even  more  important  in  a  service  acad- 
emy than  in  a  civilian  college.  I  would 
agree  here  too. 

Fourth,  we  must  get  away  immediately 
from  the  position  of  using  commercial 
revenues  from  football  games  to  finance 
the  balance  of  the  intercollegiate  athletic 
schedule.  If  a  cadet  is  drawing  in  the 
crowds  which  pay  for  lacrosse,  and  ten- 
nis, and  crew,  and  swimming  programs 
he  certainly  is  in  a  class  apart  and  it 
would  be  a  brave  professor  indeed  who 
would  risk  fiunking  such  a  moneymaker 
out  of  the  Academy.  Mr.  Vance  said 
in  his  letter  he  did  not  know  how  profes- 
sional athletics  applied  to  the  service 
academies.  Well,  here  is  the  answer, 
right  from  General  White  and  his  col- 
leagues. Let  us  get  the  full  athletic 
budget  presented  and  funded  up  here  in 
Congress,  and  not  depend  on  the  success 
of  our  coaching  staff  in  recruiting  ath- 
letes good  enough  to  bring  in  top  money 
gates,  like  a  prize  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous report.  I  think  the  White  commit- 
tee is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  splen- 
did job  it  has  done.  It  is  a  courageous 
and  forthright  statement  which  fully 
supports  the  charges  I  made,  and  with 
which  I  agree  almost  in  every  respect. 

What  is  even  more  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  this  report  and  its  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  athletic  commer- 
cialism at  the  Air  Force  Academy  were 
issued  unanimously  by  a  body  largely 
composed  of  Air  Force  friends  and  sup- 
porters, especially  in  view  of  all  of  the 
pressures  that  must  have  been  exerted, 
both  at  the  Academy  itself  and  in  the 
Pentagon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Congress 
itself,  against  any  such  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  important  thing  now  is  to  see  that 
these  fine,  reasonable  recommendations 
are  carried  out,  and  not  just  filed  and 
forgotten.  That  will  be  up  to  Secretary 
Zuckert.  I  am  urging  him  to  give  me  a 
full  report  on  his  progress. 

It  is  also  clear  that  what  General 
White  and  his  colleagues  have  found  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  can  be  found  in 
much  the  same  measure  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  The  changes  recom- 
mended for  Colorado  Springs  should  also 
be  implemented  at  the  other  Academies, 
and  the  responsibility  for  that  clearly 
lies  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
has  not  so  far,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  demon- 
strated much  interest  in  this  problem.  I 
am  asking  him  again  to  see  that  this  is 
now  looked  into  and  similar  corrective 
action  taken  where  necessary. 

I  have  recently  requested  information 
from  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  athletic  re- 
cruitment procedures  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis.  So  far  this  information  has 
not  been  produced.  I  shall  be  looking 
for  it  with  great  interest.  Now  that  the 
White  report  has  been  issued,  there 
should  be  no  reason  for  any  further  de- 
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lay  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  in 
answering  the  same  questions  on  re- 
cruiting procedures  which  I  asked  them 
last  March  during  the  posture  hearings 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
to  which  I  have  not  yet  had  an  answer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nothing  against 
athletics  or  athletes.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. I  was  a  varsity  swimmer  during 
my  college  days,  although  probably  not 
a  very  good  one,  but  I  did  enjoy  athletics, 
and  I  try  to  keep  active  today  in  many 
sports. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  statement 
by  the  White  committee  that  athletes 
are  no  less  moral  than  other  people  and 
that  a  vigorous  and  effective  athletic 
program  is  not  only  essential  to  the 
training  program  of  all  service  acade- 
mies, but  is  even  more  an  essential  part 
of  the  program  of  a  service  academy 
than  it  would  be  in  any  civilian  college. 

But  there  are  three  specific  ways,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  which  the  longstanding 
overemphasis  on  commercialized  and 
professional  athletics  in  all  of  our  serv- 
ice academies  has  in  my  judgment,  dam- 
aged the  proper  fulfillment  of  the  mis- 
sion of  these  academies,  and  most  of 
these  were  clearly  pinpointed  by  the 
White  report. 

First,  there  is  no  need  for  our  sei-vice 
academies  to  develop  championship  foot- 
ball or  other  teams.  Everybody  likes  to 
see  a  winning  team,  but  building  such 
teams  is.  as  the  White  report  says,  not  a 
proper  part  of  the  academy's  mission. 

Second,  all  too  often  the  procedures 
used  for  recruiting  athletes  not  only  en- 
courage the  recruited  athlete  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  kind  of  special  breed  apart, 
as  the  White  report  says,  but  also  en- 
courage dishonesty  and  contempt  for 
the  standards,  rules,  and  regulations  af- 
fecting academy  admission,  as  I  have 
documented  on  the  floor  of  this  body  on 
a  previous  occasion. 

Third,  the  assistance  given  to  re- 
cruited athletes  for  the  use  of  special  so- 
called  "preparatory"  schools  to  qualify 
for  academy  entrance,  when  those 
schools  do  nothing  more  than  cram 
students  to  pass  college  entrance  board 
examinations,  not  only  degrades  the 
academy's  academic  entrance  require- 
ments, but  also  places  an  unusually 
heavy  burden  on  such  applicants  to  stay 
in  the  academy  after  a  cram  course  has 
effected  their  initial  admission. 

Some  recruited  personnel,  athletes  and 
nonathletes,  who  are  sent  to  such 
schools — some  of  them  located  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area — spend  a  whole 
year  being  taught  nothing  more  than 
how  to  pass  the  English  composition  col- 
lege board  or  the  math  college  board, 
so  that  they  can  get  Into  the  academies, 
and  even  at  that  with  the  relative  mod- 
est 500  passing  mark  on  the  college 
board,  which  the  academies  require.  I 
just  do  not  believe  that  is  proper.  It 
should  not  be  permitted  or  encouraged 
by  the  academy,  either  officially  or  un- 
officially. We  ought  to  look  into  the 
cram  schools.  Obviously,  anyone  who 
has  to  spend  a  year  to  learn  how  to  pass 
a  college  board  examination  will  have  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  staying  in  the 
academy  without  the  help  of  the  kinds 


of  cheating  which  was  uncovered  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  which,  inci- 
dentally, the  White  report  indicated  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  further  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  two 
thoughtful  editorials  commenting  on  the 
White  report — one  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  12,  and  the  other  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  13 : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  12,  1965] 
Change  at  the  Air  Academy 

The  special  review  board  which  scrutinized 
the  Air  Force  Academy  In  the  wake  of  the 
recent  cheating  scandal  has  ably  Identified 
a  number  of  institutional  weaknesses.  The 
misguided  military  theory  that  any  officer 
with  the  required  rank  Is  capable  of  running 
a  service  academy  led  to  a  rapid  turnover  of 
top  administrators.  Including  the  institu- 
tion's superintendents.  The  Academy  was 
thus  launched  under  conditions  of  confusion 
in  purpose  and  operations. 

The  dilemma  was  aggravated  by  an  extreme 
competitiveness.  Intercollegiate  athletics, 
with  their  commercialism,  were  a  contribut- 
ing factor — a  fact  xmderllned  by  the  high  In- 
cidence of  cheating  among  football  players. 
But  many  other  competitive  forces  were  also 
Involved.  Clashes  between  academic  faculty 
and  military  disciplinarians,  plus  the  exces- 
sive stress  on  competition  between  cadets  as 
Individuals  and  as  members  of  squadrons, 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  a  basically 
strong  program  In  an  essentially  sound  Insti- 
tution. 

The  review  board  was  well  Eidvlsed  In  re- 
fusing to  put  the  blame  on  the  honor  code 
Itself.  It  foimd  wrong  only  the  ridiculous 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  honor.  If 
a  cadet  is  required  to  turn  in  a  classmate 
for  not  shining  his  shoes  properly,  he  Is 
unlikely  to  take  seriously  a  code  that  puts 
on  the  same  plane  such  genuinely  serious 
moral  offenses  as  stealing  or  cheating. 

The  board's  recommendations  that  a  more 
authoritative  role  be  assigned  to  the  aca- 
demic faculty  and  the  dean  are  crucial  to 
all  reforms.  But  the  Academy  and  the  Air 
Force  would  do  well  also  to  abandon  the 
puerile  one-upmanship  in  relation  to  all 
comers — from  Ivy  League  to  West  Point. 
Thus,  we  disagree  with  the  report's  sugges- 
tion that  the  Academy  move  into  production 
of  its  own  master's  degree.  The  new  Insti- 
tution has  made  a  fine  start  In  many  areas 
of  the  curriculum,  but  It  requires  time  to 
settle  down  and  build  in  depth.  Educational 
goals  are  different  from  interservice  rivalry 
and  from  speed  records  in  the  air. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  13,  1965 J 
Academy  Cheating  Report 

The  94-page  report  on  the  cheating  inci- 
dent at  the  Air  Force  Academy  which  led  to 
the  resignation  of  109  cadets  earlier  this  year 
is  a  remarkable  document.  Prepared  by  a 
5-man  committee  with  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White  as  Its 
chairman,  the  report  is  thorough,  extensive, 
firm  and  written  in  a  clear  prose  too  seldom 
found  in  official  documents  that  deserve 
wide  readership. 

Issues  are  neither  ducked  nor  brushed  over. 
The  conunlttee  suggests  changes  in  the 
Academy's  academic  program,  increased  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  faculty  members  and  cadet 
leaders,  less  administrative  turnover  and  a 
revaluation  of  the  athletic  program.  From 
the  report.  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  rela- 
tive newness  of  the  Academy — its  first  grad- 
uation was  In  1959 — was  a  cause  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  led  to  the  cheating.  Yet  this 
same  newness  makes  readjustment  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  committee  pos- 
sible. 

Amid  the  conditions  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy that  contributed  to  the  cheating,  inter- 
collegiate football  is  clearly  In  the  forefront. 


Groupings  of  cadets  Involved  In  the  scan- 
dal show  that  44  percent  were  recruited 
athletes  and  36.2  percent  were  on  the  foot- 
ball squad.  WhUe  upholding  the  merits  of 
the  football  players  as  students  and  later  as 
officers,  the  committee  pointed  out  that 
many  cadets,  and  a  few  players  themselves, 
regard  the  football  player  as  possessing  spe- 
cial privileges.  Both  recruiting  and  Acad- 
emy practices  enforced  this  attitude. 

The  committee's  solution?  Deemphasls. 
"The  pressure  for  a  nationally  power fxil 
Academy  team  must  be  resisted,"  the  report 
says.  It  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  big 
league  football  at  the  Academy  should  not  be 
Justified  or  continued  Just  because  it  fi- 
nances the  rest  of  the  sports  program.  Con- 
gress, the  report  suggests,  would  be  willing 
to  appropriate  funds  to  keep  intercollegiate 
athletics  alive  if  the  need  arose. 

As  for  the  honor  code  itself,  the  report  in- 
dicates the  overwhelming  majority  of  cadets 
Interviewed,  Including  those  who  resigned, 
feel  the  code  is  an  Important  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  Air  Force  Academy.  "If 
the  code  is  to  be  meaningful,  the  cadets 
themselves  must  believe  in  It,"  the  report 
says.  Confirming  this  belief,  the  committee 
suggests  a  reassessment  of  the  code's  appli- 
cation to  keep  it  from  being  substituted 
where  ordinary  regxilatlons  of  academy  life 
should  apply. 

The  phrase  cadets  "wUl  not  tolerate  among 
us"  those  who  lie,  steal  or  cheat  caused  con- 
siderable uproar  when  the  scandal  broke. 
The  code,  some  charged,  made  cadets  turn  on 
their  fellows;  made  them  become  "squealers" 
or  "informers."  Citing  the  deep  sense  of 
personal  responslbUity  individuals  must 
have  to  a  military  organization  if  it  Is  to 
succeed,  the  committee  answers,  "such  epi- 
thets are  rightly  applied  only  to  those  nar- 
row relations  between  man  and  man  In 
which  larger  interests  and  commitments  are 
not  involved." 

Obviously  larger  interests  were  Involved  in 
this  incident.  Similarly,  the  White  commit- 
tee report  should  be  studied  in  Annaixjlis, 
West  Point  and  other  centers  of  learning  far 
from  Colorado  Springs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  scope  of 
the  White  committee  report,  and  the 
forcefulness  of  some  of  Its  recommen- 
dations, does  impose  an  obligation  on 
those  of  us  here  in  the  Congress,  to  act 
not  only  to  see  that  these  recommenda- 
tions are  carried  out,  but  also  to  ex- 
amine more  fully  into  the  operation  of 
our  whole  military  educational  program, 
which  it  is  certainly  our  responsibility 
to  supervise.  In  that  connection  I  was 
pleased  when  a  special  committee  was 
set  up  by  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  look  into  the  service  academies,  as  the 
following  report  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  11  indicates: 
House   Unit   To   Study    Service   Acadzsiies 

Washington,  May  10. — A  special  House 
Armed  Services  Bubcommlttee  was  named  to- 
day to  look  into  the  operation  of  the  service 
academies.  It  is  to  determine  whether  apti- 
tude tests  and  high  school  grades  may  be 
barring  some  potential  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  is  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, put  the  subcommittee  In  the  hands 
of  F.  Edward  HfiBERT,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana, 
and  gave  It  the  mission  "to  determine 
whether  the  present  laws,  policies,  and  regu- 
lations, including  test  scores,  assure  a  futiire 
professional  military  force  truly  representa- 
tive of  a  cross  section  of  the  American 
people." 

"High  schools  vary  throughout  the  Nation 
and  testing  devices  cannot  determine  moti- 
vation, dedication,  sincerity,  nor,  in  my 
opinion,  potential  leaders  of  men."  he  said. 
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Mr.  Rivers  said  present  admission  prac- 
tices might  tend  to  favor  large  high  schools 
in  metropolitan  areas. 

"The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Congress, 
who  set  up  these  academies,  did  not  intend 
them  to  compete  with  nor  emulate  the  Ivy 
League  or  Cambridge  and  Oxford."  he  de- 
clared. •They  established  these  academies 
to  develop  combat  leaders  and  professional 
military  men.  Certainly  we  need  bright.  In- 
lelUgent  military  leaders  but  not  all  profes- 
sional men  have  to  be  potential  Ph.  D.'s." 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  suggestion  that  we 
ought  to  lower  the  academic  standards 
at  these  academies.  The  White  commit- 
tee made  no  -such  recommendation.  On 
the  contrary,  they  pointed  out  the  need 
for  scientific  and  management  training 
in  the  case  of  future  career  service  offi- 
cers. At  the  very  moment  when  we  see 
this  need  for  officers  trained  in  such  spe- 
cialties as  language,  diplomacy,  nuclear 
physics,  cost  accounting,  and  geopolitical 
and  historical  subjects  relevant  to  to- 
day's modern  world,  surely  this  is  not  the 
time  to  suggest  we  turn  back  the  clock 
and  regard  a  well-rounded  and  well- 
educated  Air  Force.  Navy,  or  Army  offi- 
cer as  just  another  superfluous  and  un- 
necessary Ph.  D.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
subcommittee  will  not  pursue  this  par- 
ticular line  of  inquiry,  after  the  White 
committee  has  turned  in  such  a  brilliant 
and  helpful  job. 


THE   17TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF 
ISRAEL     INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoNCALio  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  FMr.  Ryan!  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  17  years  ago 
an  age-old  dream  was  fulfilled:  the  re- 
creation of  an  independent  State  of 
Israel. 

In  the  centuries  preceding  1000  B.C., 
the  area  we  know  today  as  the  Middle 
East  consisted  of  innumerable  peoples 
and  tribes  in  competition  with  one  an- 
other for  the  limited  amount  of  fertile 
land  available.  Empires  rose  and  fell  as 
different  nations  expanded,  only  to  be 
replaced  by  more  vigorous  successors.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Israelite  tribes 
first  made  their  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  histoiT-  At  first  tribally  organized, 
they  entered  the  land  called  Canaan, 
where  they  soon  established  the  land  of 
Israel.  In  time,  as  the  tribes  became 
settled  and  engaged  primarily  in  agri- 
culture and  trading,  the  governing  power 
passed  to  judges,  kings,  and  prophets. 

After  the  reign  of  such  men  as  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon,  with  whose  names 
we  are  all  familiar,  the  kingdom  was  split 
into  the  two  realms  cf  .Tudah  and  Israel. 
Much  larger  and  more  powerful  nations 
of  the  ancient  world,  however,  were  de- 
termined to  extend  their  dominion  over 
the  whole  area:  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Babylonian.  The  little  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  could  not  long  hold  out 
against  the  tremendous  armies  which 
these  states  were  able  to  muster.  The 
Jews  were  exiled  to  Babylon,  later  to  be 
repatriated  under  the  enlightened  and 
tolerant  rule  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  whose 
Persian  Empire  replaced  the  Babylonian. 
For  about  400  years,  under  a  variety  of 


tolerant  Persian  dynasties,  the  land  of 
Israel  enjoyed  considerable  autonomy. 
When  a  later  dynasty  attempted  to  in- 
terfere with  this  self-govermnent,  the 
Jews  rose  in  revolt  under  the  Maccabees 
and  gained  full  independence. 

Unfortunately,  this  mdepcndence  was 
destined  to  last  for  only  a  little  over  two 
centuries — that  is,  until  the  Roman  Em- 
pire decided  to  expand  to  the  east  and 
encompass  lands  formerly  held  by  the 
Persians.  In  a  long  series  of  rebellions 
and  minor  wars,  the  Jews  sought  to  re- 
sist the  expansion  of  Rome.  Again  it 
was  a  futile  effort,  for  the  power  of  the 
legions  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  nearing 
its  apogee.  In  the  year  A.D.  70  the  Ro- 
mans were  able  to  subdue  Judea.  in  the 
process  destroying  the  second  temple 
All  that  remained  of  this  temple  was  a 
portion  of  its  western  wall;  for  centuries 
it  became  a  goal  of  pilgrimage,  and  was 
known  as  the  Wailing  Wall,  ior  the  Jews 
came  there  to  weep  over  the  destruction 
of  their  beloved  land. 

The  histoi-y  of  the  land  of  Israel  after 
the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  marked 
by  successive  waves  of  foreign  conquer- 
ors: Arabs.  Crusaders,  Mongols.  Turks, 
and  Britons.  But.  although  most  of  Is- 
raels  fonner  inhabitants  were  driven  into 
exile  in  all  comers  of  the  world,  the 
memories  of  the  ancient  heritage  never 
died.  The  idea  of  an  eventual  return  to 
Zion.  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem  and 
synonymous  with  the  land  of  Israel,  was 
upheld  and  fortified  by  the  imperishable 
and  myriad  ties  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora 
retained.  These  ideas  were  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  religion,  in  the  art  and 
culture,  in  the  literature,  and  even  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  Jews  of  the  world. 

During  the  19th  century,  there  was 
once  again  an  increase  in  the  endemic 
anti-Semitism  which  has  long  existed  in 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as 
other  regions  of  the  world.  As  a  result, 
there  was  a  Jewish  national  revival,  and 
a  movement  was  begun  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel  to  the  Jewish  people :  Zion- 
ism. Thousands  of  Jews  began  to  return 
to  the  region  which  the  Romans  had  re- 
named Palestine;  they  purchased  land, 
began  to  cultivate  the  soil,  establish  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  construct  new  towns 
and  villages. 

In  1897.  the  World  Zionist  Organization 
was  founded  in  Basel.  Switzerland.  It 
was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  writings 
and  work  of  Theodor  Herzl,  the  founder 
of  modern  Zionism.  In  the  succeeding 
years,  the  movement  gathered  momen- 
tum and  the  adherence  of  many  promi- 
nent personalities.  During  the  First 
World  War.  its  hopes  for  an  eventual  re- 
turn to  the  homeland  were  considerably 
bolstered  by  the  Balfour  Declaration,  in 
which  the  British  Government  pledged  its 
support  for  the  "establishment  in  Pales- 
tione  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people." 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  Balfour  E>eclara- 
tion  in  the  League  of  Nations  Mandate 
for  Palestine,  the  return  to,  and  recon- 
struction of.  the  ancient  land  of  Israel 
could  and  did  begin  in  earnest.  Under 
the  aegis  of  the  World  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Jewish  Agency,  immigrants 
from  Europe  as  well  as  other  continents 
poured  in.    With  the  assistance  of  Jewry 


in  more  prosperous  countries,  the  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  social  life  of  Israel 
began  anew  after  a  hiatus  of  almost  2.000 
years. 

Unfortunately,  the  long  struggle  for  an 
independent  Jewish  state  was  not  at  an 
end.  Irresponsible  leadership  in  the  Arab 
community  of  Palestine  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  states  fostered  a  spirit  of 
xenophobic  nationaUsm  which  made 
fruitful  cooperation  impossible.  At  the 
same  time,  the  restrictive  policies  of  the 
British  Mandatory  Administration  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Jewish  community 
to  establish  its  own  organization  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  horror  of  the  Nazi  holocaust  in 
Europe,  which  sent  6  million  Jews  to  their 
death,  made  it  imperative  that  those  who 
survived  have  a  place  which  they  could, 
in  truth,  call  "home."  The  conscience  of 
the  civilized  world  supported  the  creation 
of  a  Jewish  state  as  a  haven  for  the  sur- 
vivors, as  well  as  for  those  suffering  per- 
secution of  any  sort  in  any  land.  The 
hostility  and  terrorism  of  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever, made  a  peaceful  settlement  impos- 
sible, and  even  the  British  Administra- 
tion was  no  longer  able  to  handle  the 
situation. 

The  problem  of  the  future  of  Palestine 
was  referred  to  the  United  Nations,  where 
the  General  Assembly  in  November  of 
1947  voted  in  a  historic  decision  to  par- 
tition Palestine  into  independent  Jewisli 
and  Arab  States,  to  be  joined  in  an  eco- 
nomic union.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
the  various  Jewish  organizations  ac- 
cepted this  compromise;  motivated  by 
the  desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  many  serious  issues  involved,  they 
pledged  their  full  cooperation  in  imple- 
menting the  plan.  But,  it  was  not  to  be 
that  easy.  Once  again,  representatives 
from  the  Arab  States  declared  their  hos- 
tility to  the  decision,  and  threatened  the 
use  of  force  in  order  to  prevent  its  terms 
from  being  carried  out. 

And,  on  May  15,  1948,  the  day  the 
mandate  which  the  League  of  Nations 
had  granted  Britain  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ealrier  came  to  an  end.  this 
threat  was  carried  out.  Six  Arab  States 
began  a  concerted  anned  attack  on  the 
newly  declared  State  of  Israel.  In  its 
birth  of  fire,  however,  the  "children  of 
Israel"  demonstrated  their  courage  and 
determination.  The  invading  armies 
were  defeated  by  the  Israel  forces,  and 
compelled  to  sign  armistice  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  progress  which  the 
people  of  this  new  state  have  achieved 
in  the  17  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  time  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 
From  less  than  800,000  in  1948,  the  popu- 
lation has  soared  to  approximately 
2,500,000.  Jews  from  over  100  countries, 
representing  traditions  and  trades  in  an 
infinite  variety  have  settled  and  become 
the  stock  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  land. 

They  have  established  the  only  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  Middle  East: 
the  country's  multiparty  system  is  both 
a  reminder  of  the  diverse  origins  of  peo- 
ple as  well  as  a  tribute  to  their  desire 
and  ability  to  work  with  one  another  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

The  economic  progress  which  this  co- 
operation and  dedication  has  wrought  is. 
and  has  been,  a  model  of  achievement  for 
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others.  The  gross  national  product  has 
been  growing  at  the  almost  incredible 
rate  of  10  percent,  and  per  capita  income 
at  about  5  percent.  Surely  this  is  a  rec- 
ord uiunatched  anywhere.  Although 
over  a  million  immigrants  have  come  to 
the  countiT.  many  of  them  unskilled  and 
penniless,  they  have  been  integrated  into 
the  country's  burgeoning  economic  life. 
Social  and  welfare  services,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  institutions  have 
been  created  with  consummate  skill. 
They  provide  valuable  lessons  for  others, 
as  many  underdeveloped  countries  have 
learned  to  their  own  benefit. 

In  all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  from 
agriculture  to  industi-y  to  education,  the 
astounding  progress  which  this  small  na- 
tion has  achieved  is  tnaly  remarkable. 

In  the  field  of  agiiculture,  the  culti- 
vated area  has  doubled,  and  the  irrigated 
area  has  quadrupled  along  with  produc- 
tion. Although  few  of  the  immigrants 
to  Israel  had  been  farmers,  they  became 
dedicated  to  the  challenge  of  turn:ng 
arid  desert  into  productive  soil. 
Swamps  were  drained,  dunes  were  an- 
chored by  planting  vegetation,  the  soil 
was  improved,  and  new  sources  of  water 
were  tapped.  Now  Israel  farmers  pro- 
duce three-fourths  of  the  country's  food, 
growing  all  local  requirements  except  for 
cereals,  grain  fodder,  and  fats,  for  the 
production  of  which  there  is  simply  not 
enough  arable  land. 

Last  year  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  was  announced 
for  cooperation  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  to  desalinate  sea  water  and  gener- 
ate electricity.  The  nuclear  power- 
plant  to  be  built  will  supply  80  to  165 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  each  day 
and  hopefully  will  be  in  operation  by 
1971.  This  step  and  other  progress  in  de- 
salination and  weather  control,  such  as 
Inducing  artificial  rainfall,  will  hope- 
fully allow  Israel  to  develop  more  of  its 
land  than  is  now  possible  with  the  limited 
supplies  of  water. 

In  industry,  a  mixture  of  private,  state, 
and  cooperative  enterprises  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  wide  variety  of 
products,  including  canned  foods,  elec- 
trical apparatus,  ceramics,  chemicals, 
and  machinery.  Extensive  geological 
surveys  undertaken  in  the  past  17 
years  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  new  mineral  resources.  Although 
only  potash  had  been  exploited  on  a  wide 
scale,  now  the  minerals  exploited,  mostly 
from  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Negev,  include 
bromine,  magnesium,  phosphates,  cop- 
per, manganese,  petroleum,  and  natural 
gas.  It  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
which  have  deposits  of  both  phosphates 
and  potash  necessary  for  use  in  the  three 
main  types  of  fertilizers. 

In  construction,  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment has  erected  over  300.000  perma- 
nent housing  units  since  1948,  plus 
schools,  ofiBce  buildings,  hotels,  and  fac- 
tories. In  addition  there  has  been  much 
private  building.  Housing  the  many 
immigrants  has  been  one  of  the  heaviest 
burdens  on  Israel's  economy,  but  the 
large  sums  necessary  have  been  spent. 

In  transportation  and  conununica- 
tions,  similar  progress  has  been  made, 
particularly  in  sea  and  air  transport 
which  has  become  particularly  impor- 


tant in  view  of  the  policies  of  Israel's 
Arab  neighbors.  The  merchant  fleet 
has  grown  from  4  vessels  to  more  than 
70  and  still  more  vessels  are  under  con- 
struction. The  main  port  of  Haifa  has 
been  improved  and  augmented  and  it  can 
handle  3  million  tons  of  cargo  a  year. 
In  addition,  Tel  Aviv  and  Jaffa  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  almost  400,000  tons 
a  year.  A  second  deepwater  port  is  be- 
ing built  20  miles  south  of  Tel  Aviv,  at 
Ashdod,  and  it  will  be  able  to  handle 
a  million  tons  of  cargo.  In  addition,  the 
building  of  a  new  harbor  has  begun  at 
Israel's  southermnost  port,  Eilat,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  with  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping it  as  a  gateway  for  trade  to 
Asia  and  East  Africa. 

The  development  of  air  transport  is 
even  more  impressive.  In  1948  there 
were  only  two  civilian  planes  registered. 
Today  one  of  the  airlines  has  won  an 
international  reputation  and  there  are 
several  internal  aviation  companies. 

The  17  years  of  independence  have 
also  also  brought  great  progress  in  the 
educational  and  cultural  spheres.  In  the 
school  year  1948-49  there  were  130,000 
students  in  the  counti-ys  educational  in- 
stitutions. In  1963  there  were  about 
650,000.  These  include  48,000  Arab 
pupils  in  327  state  schools. 

A  complete  educational  network  from 
kindergarten  to  universities  has  been 
built  up.  Primary  education  is  compul- 
sory between  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  and 
young  people  from  14  to  18  who  have  not 
completed  schooling  must  attend  special 
classes.  The  Hebrew  University,  which 
has  grown  from  1,000  students  in  1948 
to  over  9,000  in  1963,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Middle  East.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing including  the  Israel  Institute  of 
Technology  which  trains  engineers, 
technologists,  and  architects,  and  some 
42  colleges  for  training  teachers  for  kin- 
dergartens and  elementary  schools.  Is- 
rael scientists  and  scientific  institutions 
have  won  wide  recognition  for  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  countiT's  natural  resources 
and  the  settlement  of  scientific  and 
technical  problems  essential  for  its  eco- 
nomic development. 

Finally,  in  the  cultural  sphere,  two 
generations  of  educators  and  scholars 
have  transformed  an  ancient  tongue  in- 
to the  modern,  living  Hebrew  language. 
Some  2.000  books  are  being  published 
annually,  including  some  outstanding 
contemporary  works.  Plays  are  being 
written  and  produced,  and  music  and 
art  are  also  flourishing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  Israel  in 
both  the  past  and  the  present  is  one 
of  great  contributions  to  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  pragmatic  life  of  man.  The  fu- 
ture is  even  brighter.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  only  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East  for  its  manifold 
achievements  on  the  17th  anniversary  of 
its  rebirth  as  an  independent  nation. 


PRIVATE    PATENTS    AND    GOVERN- 
MENT-SPONSORED   RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoudebushI,  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  constructive  and  extremely  impor- 
tant step  has  been  taken  in  the  creation 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System.  In  undertaking  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  review  of  the  meaning 
of  patents  to  this  country,  and  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  services  they  ren- 
der, the  Commission  can  make  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  country  and  clear  up  some 
longstanding  and  complex  problems 
that  hamper  the  very  progress  patents 
are  supposed  to  promote. 

The  President  has  been  careful,  in  his 
Executive  order  of  April  8  creating  the 
Commission,  to  observe  the  benefits  the 
United  States  has  realized  from  the  pres- 
ent patent  system,  noting  it  "has  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  development  of 
this  country."  But  he  states  also  that 
a  serious  patent  applications  backlog 
exists,  that  costs  of  patent  processing 
seem  to  rise  endlessly,  and  that  there  is 
increasing  concern  here  and  abroad 
about  inadequate  protection  for  indus- 
trial property.  There  has  been  no  ma- 
terial change  in  our  patent  system  since 
1836. 

Clearly,  the  creation  of  this  Commis- 
sion is  long  overdue;  it  is,  however,  most 
fitting  for  its  work  to  begin  now,  during 
the  175th  anniversary  year  of  our  first 
national  patent  law. 

I  have  commented  before  about  the 
need  to  shore  up  the  patent  laws  as  they 
apply  to  protecting  our  industries  against 
thieves  who  resell  the  stolen  fruits  of 
American  invention  and  ingenuity  to  our 
own  Government.  I  trust  this  is  one 
corrosive  practice  which  will  receive  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mission. Out  of  this  review  will  come, 
I  am  confident,  a  recommendation  for 
legislative  remedy.  A  remedy  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  authored  in  the  form 
of  H.R.  150,  89th  Congress,  provides  a 
suitable  means  to  correct  this  situation. 

But  there  is  another  problem  which 
the  Commission,  and  this  House,  will 
need  to  pay  close  attention  to.  and  which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  a  matter  receptive 
to  easy  solution.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
disposition  of  patents  that  result  from 
research  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  less  than  total  degree. 

As  one  whose  home  district  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  boast  many  research - 
oriented  firms,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a 
most  serious  problem,  and  I  appreciate 
the  need  to  approach  it  with  anything 
but  a  simplistic  attitude. 

We  are  all  being  made  currently  well 
aware  of  an  approach,  which  I  would  call 
simplistic,  offered  repeatedly  to  the  Sen- 
ate— an  approach  which  would  have  all 
such  patents  become  Government  prno- 
erty.  No  matter  if  all  the  physical  fa- 
cilities, supporting  personnel  and  inven- 
tor's talent  were  privately  financed,  this 
approach  says  that  if  somewhere  along 
the  line,  even  by  the  most  circuitous  and 
contrived  construction,  Federal  money 
can  be  said  to  have  been  involved,  the 
whole  prize  goes  to  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. 

The  injustice  of  this  philosophy  is  to 
me  so  patent  as  to  warrant  no  discus- 
sion. Yet  it  is  continually  presented  as 
being    "in    the    public    interest"    and 
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against  the  private  monopolization  of 
what  by  even  the  most  horrendous  logic 
cannot  be  made  to  belong  to  any  other 
segment  of  our  society. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  honest  to 
Identify  this  sort  of  reasoning  as  what  it 
really  is:  An  ill-veiled  invention  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  crush  the  patent  sys- 
tem by  rendering  a  patent  a  meaningless 
scrap  of  paper.  Even  setting  aside  the 
arguments  of  plain  justice  in  this  situa- 
tion, one  can  see  the  real  effect  of  this 
argument  simply  by  asking  what  happens 
to  the  patent  that  is  in  the  name  of  the 
Government.  What  value  has  a  patent 
that  has  every  citizen  as  its  owner? 

Since  it  is  the  function  and  definition 
of  a  patent  to  grant  a  limited  monopoly 
in  return  for  a  revealing  of  what  was  for- 
merly a  closely  guarded  secret,  a  patent 
should  confer  some  kind  of  monopoly  re- 
ward on  someone.  But  since  Govern- 
ment's practice  is  to  throw  open  rights  to 
patents  it  owns  to  all  comers,  one  might 
ask  if  governments  should  take  title  more 
than  rarely.  It  is  well  known  that  fre- 
quently rights  to  an  invention  that  are 
available  for  the  use  of  all  are  in  fact  used 
by  none — an  effect  opposite  to  that  in- 
tended and  effected  by  privately  held 
patents.  To  employ  a  mechanism  de- 
signed to  grant  temporary  monopoly — 
when  deserved — for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
ing free  use  whether  earned  or  not  seems, 
at  best,  a  meaningless  exercise.  If  the 
object  is  in  essence  to  deny  exclusivity  of 
use,  then  what  is  the  point  of  issuing  a 
patent? 

The  objective  claimed  for  these  confis- 
catory patent  schemes  is,  of  course,  said 
to  be  the  protection  of  the  public's  in- 
vestment in  scientific  research.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  public,  these  approaches 
have,  for  the  most  part,  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress.  But  they  are 
accepted,  and  practiced,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  are  practiced  with  devastating  regu- 
larity in  that  Department's  involvement 
in  the  Nation's  broad  medical  research 
program.  I  submit  that  this  fact  is  of 
first  importance  to  the  Congress,  the 
Presidential  Commission,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public,  for  it  is  interfering  with  the 
rapid  and  equitable  progress  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  research  effort. 

Since  1962,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  obtain  agreements  with 
academic  researchers  to  the  effect  that 
any  rights  to  any  product  that  may  even- 
tually be  discovered  by  them  will  reside 
with  the  Government.  No  consideration 
is  allowed  for  the  extent  of  the  involve- 
ment of  non-Federal  money.  No  matter 
how  large  or  small  the  Government's 
share  in  supporting  the  discovery  is,  its 
share  of  the  results  is,  simply,  the  whole 
pie.  In  1963,  this  gluttony  was  extended 
to  cover  collaborative  work  involving 
academic  scientists  with  private  labora- 
tories, such  as  pharmaceutical  houses. 

The  effect  of  this  dictatorial  policy 
is  not  too  surprising.  The  university  or 
drug  firm  that  wants  title  to  the  fruits 
of  its  own  labor  avoids  the  Public  Health 
Service  or  any  organization  "blessed" 
by  its  support.  But  since  PHS,  which 
encompasses  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  finances  such  a  large  and  grow- 


ing portion  of  our  medical  research,  a 
policy  of  avoidance  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  carry  out.  unless  the  institution 
is  willing  to  brave  the  sterility  of  isola- 
tion. The  university  that  has  no  PHS- 
supported  scientists  on  its  staff  is  non- 
existent, and  the  drug  firm  that  does  not 
need  and  support  scientists  who  are  also 
PHS-supported  is  equally  rare.  Obvi- 
ously, like  it  or  not,  Government,  college 
and  drug  firm  are  in  a  single  boat  with 
a  single  mission.  No  good,  and  a  great 
deal  of  bad,  can  come  from  permitting 
them  to  be  segregated.  Rather,  means 
must  be  created  to  require  each  to  be 
decent  to  the  others.  Under  the  present 
policy,  the  industrial  laboratory  that  col- 
laborates with  the  academic  institution 
or  Goverrunent  agency  is  not  made  wel- 
come; it  is  penalized. 

Basic  to  accomplishing  a  fair  solution 
to  this  problem  is  the  need  for  a  genuine 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  Ameri- 
can research.  For  this  purpose,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  drug  provides  a  good 
case  in  point. 

It  frequently  starts  out  as  nothing 
more  than  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of 
an  academic  or  industrial  researcher, 
usually  the  latter.  But  if  it  is  academi- 
cally originated,  there  may  well  be  early 
academic-industrial  collaboration  to 
confirm  the  first  impressions  and  ex- 
pand understanding  of  the  agent.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple:  industrial  lab- 
oratories have  the  talents  and  facilities 
to  do  advanced  studies  of  candidate  com- 
pounds, and  universities  generally  do  not. 
A  joint  effort  may  continue  throughout 
the  history  of  a  research  program,  or  the 
company  may  take  up  the  effort  entirely 
alone.  In  most  cases,  the  industrial 
laboratory  will  assume  the  burden  of 
conducting  controlled  animal  tests,  un- 
covering methods  of  economical  and 
pharmaceutical  quality  production, 
sponsoring  trials  in  man,  preparing  ap- 
propriate submissions  to  Government 
agencies  to  permit  marketing  of  the  drug, 
making  the  product's  availability  and 
characteristics  fully  known  to  physicians 
throughout  the  Nation  and  often  the  en- 
tire world.  The  company's  incentive  is. 
certainly,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  ex- 
clusive rights  from  the  academic  owner 
of  the  patent  to  sell  under  conditions 
specified,  and  in  return  for  an  agreed 
royalty. 

In  this  picture,  and  it  is  not  typical, 
the  Government's  presence  is  hard  to 
find.  Since  the  drug  industry  finances 
an  exceptional  98  percent  of  its  own  re- 
search, Goverrmient  support  related  to 
drugs  appears  mostly  in  the  basic  work 
in  the  academic  institution,  through  sup- 
port of  the  individual  scientist,  provi- 
sion of  facilities  and  equipment,  or  per- 
haps overall  general  support  of  the  in- 
stitution. Not  supported  by  Government 
in  most  instances  is  the  capability  to  per- 
form large-scale  animal  tests  or  molec- 
ular modification,  production  research 
and  development,  or  a  dozen  other  tasks 
necessary  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
agent.  In  nearly  every  case,  these  tasks 
are  performed  at  great  private  expense 
by  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and  con- 
sume no  public  or  academic  funds. 

Given  this  context  for  the  development 
of  drugs,  and  realizing  the  immense  im- 


portance of  these  products  to  the  public 
health,  the  question  that  must  be  raised 
is,  What  incentive  is  there  to  drug  manu- 
facturers if  the  patent  is  confiscated  by 
the  Goverrmient  and  emasculated  by 
blind  licensing  that  in  truth  amounts  to 
burying  the  patent  in  Government 
largesse?  Is  no  value  to  be  placed  on 
the  $4.3  million  invested  to  bring  a  new 
drug  to  market  by  the  drug  industry? 

The  result  of  HEW  policies  is  to  dis- 
courage progress  in  pharmaceutical  re- 
search. There  is  real  and  mounting  dis- 
content in  universities.  Goverrunent,  and 
industry  over  the  inhibition  placed  on 
collaborative  efforts. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endicott,  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  found 
fault  with  the  practice  in  1962,  writing 
of  his  deep  concern  over  our  present 
patent  policy  and  operating  trends: 

One  man  conceives  the  idea,  another  syn- 
thesizes the  chemical,  another  proves  Its 
structure,  and  still  others  prove  its  utility 
in  the  clinic,  but  the  Surgeon  General  Is  ex- 
pected  to  claim  all  rights  even  though  Public 
Health  Service  support  Is  negligible. 

Others  note  that  in  some  Government 
departments  the  patent  policies  appear 
to  be  at  odds  with  PHS:  Dr.  J.  H.  Burck- 
halter,  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, observes  "unwarranted  distrust, 
misunderstanding,  emotionalism,  and  an 
ingredient  of  politics  have  led  the  Gov- 
errunent to  favor  defense  industries  over 
the  pharmaceutical."  Comments  from 
other  leaders  in  academic  research  cen- 
ters call  the  PHS  policy  "too  stringent." 
Says  one: 

The  present  policy,  which  supposedly  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  welfare, 
will  In  the  long  run  be  detrimental  to  it. 

White  House  Science  and  Technology 
Director  Dr.  Donald  H.  Hornig  has  re- 
cently written  to  Senator  Hill  pointing 
out: 

To  get  Industrial  companies  to  commit 
their  best  skills  and  know-how.  It  may  be 
necessary  In  some  cases  for  the  Government 
to  offer  patent  incentives. 

He  has  suggested  a  need  for  general 
legislation  on  Government  patent  policy, 
after  appropriate  consideration  by  the 
Congress — a  suggestion  worth  remem- 
bering. 

But  implicit  in  his  statement  may  be  a 
feeling  that  special  concessions  are  need- 
ed to  obtain  industrial  interest  in  a  given 
project.  I  hope  that  would  be  necessarj' 
in  only  the  rarest  cases.  Surely,  from  the 
public's  point  of  view,  it  is  more  reason- 
able to  allocate  patent  rights  in  an  equi- 
table fashion  among  those  agencies  and 
institutions  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  the  patented  articles,  and  stop  there. 
Included  in  such  a  solution  should  be 
just  provision  for  exclusive  licensing,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  purposes  of  the 
patent  even  when  title  may  be  in  the 
Government. 

Industry  should  not  ask  for  special 
consideration;  it  is  not  accustomed  to  it, 
and  does  not  need  it.  It  needs  and  de- 
serves a  just  share  of  the  rewards  it 
earns  through  its  own  efforts,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

Certainly  the  President's  Commission 
can  do  a  great  public  service  by  resolving 
this  complex  and  vital  matter  and  thus 


removing  a  wasteful  and  intolerable  ob- 
stacle to  progress.  While  it  does  its  work, 
Congress  need  not  complicate  matters 
with  ill-contrived  and  shortsighted  at- 
tempts to  take  for  the  Government  what 
belongs  to  others. 

Tlie  President  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  convening  this  body.  Let  us  hope  it 
fulfills  the  expectations  set  for  it  and 
thus  enhances  our  patent  system's  effec- 
tiveness and  its  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  ^_^^_^^^__^ 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mj-.  Vivian]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made  be- 
fore a  national  audience  a  most  eloquent 
presentation  of  the  cconDinic  develop- 
ment program  which  our  country  has 
supported  in  the  war-torn  land  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  commend  the  President  for 
a  splendid  speech. 

A  week  ago,  in  response  to  the  request 
from  the  President  for  supplemental 
funds  to  support  the  military  forces  now 
in  Vietnam,  I  voted,  as  did  most  others, 
to  provide  the  funds  requested.  But 
several  weeks  hence,  bills  authorizing 
and  appropriating  funds  for  continuing 
the  equally  vital  economic  aid  and  de- 
velopment programs  in  Vietnam  v;ill  iAso 
come  before  this  House.  In  the  past, 
such  foreign  aid  legislation  has  not  fared 
as  well  in  the  House  as  has  military 
forces  legislation.  I  hope  the  numerous 
Members  of  the  House  who  stood  ready 
to  support  the  President  last  week,  will 
in  the  same  near-unanimous  way  vote 
also  for  the  economic  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
to  a  related  question,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam 
are  and  ought  to  be  subject  to  unre- 
strained public  discussion  and  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming  Saturday, 
senior  officers  of  the  Government  are  ex- 
pected to  paiticipate  as  the  President's 
representatives  in  a  public  debate  here  in 
Washington  on  our  policies  and  plans  for 
Vietnam.  The  debate  is  part  of  a  day- 
long meeting,  called  a  National  Teach- 
in,  sponsored  by  university  professors 
from  our  various  States.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  this  House  to 
the  event  so  that  interested  Members 
can  attend.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  hotel,  from  9  a.m. 
to  12  midnignt.  Participants  from  the 
very  highest  echelons  of  the  administra- 
tion, including  the  President's  special 
assistant.  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy.  will  be 
there  to  present  the  current  policies.  I 
frankly  doubt,  however,  that  any  one  of 
them  will  be  able  to  surpass,  in  clarity  and 
eloquence,  the  President's  own  message 
this  morning. 
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Many  of  the  leaders  who  organized 
this  and  earlier  similar  discussions  have 
come  from  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  my  district.  These  in- 
dividuals state  and  I  concur  in  this  view, 
that  they  believe  strongly  that  vital  ac- 
tivities and  policies  of  our  democratic 
Government,  such  as  those  in  Vietnam, 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  public. 
They  are  committed  to  the  concept  that 
the  benefits  of  continuous  public  scru- 
tiny of  our  policies  on  critical  matters, 
far  outweigh  any  possible  risks.  Quite 
evidently,  the  President  concurs,  for  he  is 
encouraging  able  participants  from  his 
administration  to  present  his  views.  I 
hope  the  other  participants  present  will 
recognize  his  deep  commitment,  by  pre- 
senting constructive  criticism  or  mean- 
ingful alternatives.  Emotional  outbursts 
based  on  hollow  dialectic  do  not  belong 
in  the  debate. 

Now  remarks  have  been  made  by  some 
in  the  public  media  which  would  seem 
to  question  the  essential  concept  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  also  to  question  the 
right  of  individual  citizens  to  dissent 
vocally  from  current  national  policies. 
I  believe  no  Member  of  this  House,  con- 
scious of  our  Nation's  great  democratic 
traditions,  would  deny  this  essential  con- 
cept or  this  right. 

Now,  of  course,  my  remarks  here  today 
may  be  construed  by  some  as  meaning 
that  I  implicitly  support  all  arguments 
which  may  be  advanced  by  any  critics  of 
the  administration  policy  v/ho  may  speak 
at  this  meeting,  or  that  I  am  opposed  to 
all  aspects  of  the  President's  policy. 
Such  mo.st  certainly  is  not  the  case.  I 
believe  strongly  that  many  features  of 
the  President's  policy  today  are  patently 
wise  and  necessary,  whether  popular  or 
not.  But  I  do  respectfully  suggest  that 
v.e  Members  of  this  House  consider 
whether  or  not  v:e  ourselves  have  ade- 
quately discussed  and  reviev.-ed  these 
matters.  As  our  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal!,  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, has  suge:ested  several  t'mes,  a  full, 
reasoned  and  unem.otional  discussion  of 
this  policy,  public  or  private,  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  could  provide 
each  individual  Member  with  the  basis 
for  a  commitment,  and  should  serve  to 
strengthen  our  and  our  constituents'  re- 
solve, to  undergo  the  difficult  sacrifices 
it  may  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  append  herewith  the 
text  of  the  President's  incisive  and  cou- 
rageous remarks  delivered  this  morning: 
Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  Associa- 
tion op  Amekican  EDFToniAL  Cartoonists 
IN  the  East  Room.  May  13,  1965 
Good  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and 
my  friends  of  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists.    I  am  very  happy  that 
you  requested  through  the  press  office  this 
opportunity  for  us  to  meet  together,  because 
after  looking  at  some  of  the  cartoons  you 
have  drawn.  I  thou<?ht  I'd  invite  you  over  to 
see  me  in  person.    After  all,  I  had  nothing  to 
lose. 

I  know  that  I  am  talking  to  the  most 
Influential  Journalists  In  America.  Reporters 
mav  write  and  politicians  may  talk  but  what 
you  draw  remains  In  the  public  memory  long 
after  these  other  words  are  forgotten.  That 
Is  why,  after  I  learned  that  you  would  be 
here  and  we  would  meet  together  that  I  put 
together   some   notes   to   discuss   with   you 


while  you  were  In  Washington,  a  very  little 
known  side  of  our  activity  In  one  of  the 
most  vital  places  in  the  world — South  Viet- 
nam. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  has  many  faces. 
There  is  the  face  of  armed  conflict — of 
terror  and  gunfire — of  bomb-heavy  planes 
and  campaign-weary  soldiers.  In  this  con- 
flict our  only  object  is  to  prove  that  force 
will  meet  force,  that  armed  conquest  is  futile, 
and  that  aggression  is  not  only  wrong,  but  It 
just  will  not  work. 

And  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  are  slowly 
beginning  to  realize  what  they  once  scorned 
to  believe:  tliat  we  combine  imlimited 
patience  with  unlimited  resources  in  pursuit 
of  an  unwavering  purpose. 

We  will  not  abandon  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  second  face  of  war  in  Vietnam  Is  the 
quest  for  a   political   solutlon-^-the  face  of 
diplomacy    and    politics — of    the    ambitions 
and  the  interests  of  other  nations    We  know, 
as  our   adversaries  should   also  know,   that 
there  is  no  purely  military  solution  in  sight 
for  either  side.    We  are  ready  for  uncondi- 
tional discussions.    Most  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations   of   the  world   favor  such  un- 
conditional discussions.   And  It  would  clearly 
be  in  the  interest  of  North  Vietnam  to  now 
come   to   the   conference   table.     For   them 
the  continuation  of  war,  without  talks,  means 
only  damage  without  conquest.    Communist  • 
China   apparently   desires  the   war   to  con- 
tinue whatever  the  cost  to  their  allies.    Their 
target  is   not  merely  South  Vietnam,  it  is 
Asia.    Their  objective  Is  not  the  fulfillment 
of  Vietnamese  nationalism.     It  is  to  erode 
and   to   discredit  America's  ability  to  help 
prevent  Chinese  domination  over  all  of  Asia. 
In  this  domination  they  shall  never  suc- 
ceed.    And  I  am  continuing  and  I  am  in- 
creasing the  search  for  every  possible  path  to 
peace. 

The  third  face  of  war  in  Vietnam  is.  at 
once,  the  most  tragic  and  most  hopeful.  It 
is  the  face  of  human  need.  It  is  the  un- 
tended  sick,  the  hungry  family  and  the  illit- 
erate child.  It  is  men  and  women,  many 
without  shelter,  with  rags  for  clothing,  strug- 
gling for  survival  in  a  very  rich  and  a  very 
fertile  land. 

It  is  the  most  important  battle  of  all  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  For  a  nation  cannot 
be  built  by  armed  power  or  by  political  agree- 
ment. It  will  rest  on  the  expectation  by  in- 
dividual men  and  women  that  their  future 
will  be  better  than  their  past. 

It  is  not  enough  to  just  fight  against  some- 
thing. People  must  fight  for  something,  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  know  that 
after  the  long,  biutal  journey  through  the 
dark  tunnel  of  conflict  there  breaks  the  light 
of  a  happier  day.  And  only  if  this  Is  so,  can 
they  be  expected  to  sustain  the  enduring 
will  for  continued  strife.  Only  in  this  way 
can  long-run  stability  and  peace  come  to 
their  land. 

And  there  is  another,  more  profound  rea- 
son. In  Vietnam  communism  seeks  to  really 
impose  its  will  by  force  of  arms.  But  we 
would  be  deeply  mistaken  to  think  that  this 
was  the  only  weapon.  Here,  as  other  places 
in  the  world,  they  speak  to  restless  people — 
people  rising  to  shatter  the  old  ways  which 
have  imprisoned  hope — people  fiercely  and 
justly  reaching  for  the  material  fruits  from 
the  tree  of  modern  knowledge. 

It  is  this  desire,  and  not  simply  lust  for 
conquest,  which  moves  many  of  the  Individ- 
ual fighting  men  that  we  must  now,  sadly, 
call  the  enemy. 

It  Is.  therefore,  our  task  to  show  that  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  other  nations  offers 
the  surest  road  to  progress,  that  history  and 
experience  testify  to  this  truth.  But  It  is  not 
enough  to  call  upon  reason  or  point  to  ex- 
amples. We  must  ehow  it  through  action 
and  we  must  show  It  through  accomplish- 
ment, and  even  were  there  no  war — either  hot 
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or  cold— we  would  always  be  active  In  hu- 
manity's search  for  progress.     This  task  la 
commanded  to  us  by  the  moral  values  of  our 
civilization,  and  It  rests  on  the  Inescapable 
nature  of  the  world  that  we  have  now  en- 
tered.   For  In  that  world,  as  long  as  we  can 
foresee,  every  threat  to  man's  welfare  will  be 
a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  o\ir  own  people. 
Those  who  live  In  the  emerging  community 
of   nations    will    ignore    the    perils    of    their 
neighbors  .-t  the  risk  of  their  own  prospects. 
This  Is  true  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  for 
every  part  of  the  developing  world.    This  la 
why    on  your  behalf,  I  recently  proposed  a 
massive,  cooperative  development  effort  for 
all  of  southeast  Asia.    I  named  the  respected 
leader.  Eugene  Black,  as  my  personal  repre- 
sentative to  inaugurate  ovu-  partlclpaUon  In 
these  programs. 

Since  that  time  rapid  progress  has  been 
made.  I  am  glad  to  report.  Mr.  Black  has 
met  with  the  top  ofBcials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  several  occasions.  He  has  talked  to 
other  interested  parties.  He  has  found  In- 
creasing enthusiasm.  The  United  Nations  Is 
already  setting  up  new  mechanisms  to  help 
carry  forward  the  work  of  development. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  now  pre- 
pared to  participate  In.  and  to  support,  an 
Asian  development  bank,  to  carry  out  and 
help  finance  the  economic  progress  In  that 
area  of  the  world,  and  the  development  that 
we  desire  to  see  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

So  this  morning  I  call  on  every  other  in- 
dustrialized nation,  including  the  Soviet 
Un'on.  to  help  create  a  better  life  for  all  of 
the  people  of  southeast  .\sla.  Surely .  surely. 
the  works  of  peace  can  bring  men  together 
In  a  common  eSort  to  abandon  forever  the 

works  of  war.  

But  as  South  Vietnam  Is  the  central  place 
of  conflict.  It  is  also  a  principal  focus  of  our 
work  to  increase  the  well-being  of  people.  It 
Is  in  that  effort  In  South  Vietnam  which  I 
think  we  are  too  little  Informed  and  which 
I  want  to  relate  to  you  thla  morning. 

We  be 'an  in  1954  when  Vietnam  became 
independent.  bef9re  the  war  between  the 
north  and  the  south.  Since  that  time  we 
have  spent  more  than  $2  billion  In  economic 
help  for  the  16  million  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. And  despite  the  ravages  of  war  we 
have  made  steady  continuing  gains.  We 
have  concentrated  on  food,  and  health,  and 
education,  and  housing,  and  Industry. 

Like  most  developing  countries.  South 
Vietnam's  economy  rests  on  agriculture. 
Unlike  many,  it  has  large  uncrowded  areas 
of  very  rich,  and  very  fertile  land.  Because 
of  this,  it  is  one  of  the  great  rice  bow.s  of 
the  entire  world.  With  our  help,  since  1954. 
«=!outh  Vletn.im  has  already  doubled  Its  rice 
production,  providing  food  for  the  People.  as 
well  as  providing  a  vital  export  for  that 
nation. 

We  have  put  our  American  farm  know- 
how  to  wo-k  on  other  crops.  This  year,  for 
instance,  several  hundred  million  cuttings  of 
a  new  variety  of  sweet  potato,  that  promises 
a  sixfold  increase  in  yield,  will  be  distributed 
to  these  Vietn.imese  farmers.  Corn  output 
should  rise  from  25.000  tons  In  1962  to  100,- 
000  tons  by  1966.  Pig  production  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1955.  Many  animal  dis- 
eases have  been  eliminated  entirely. 

Disease  and  epidemic  brood  over  every 
Vietnamese  village.  In  a  country  of  moe 
than  16  million  people  with  a  "f^  expectancy 
of  only  35  vears.  there  are  only  200  civilian 
doctors.  If  the  Vietnamese  had  doctors  in 
the  sam"  ratio  as  the  United  States  has  doc- 
tors they  would  have  not  the  200  that  they 
do  have  but  they  would  have  more  than  5.000 
doctors. 

We  have  helped  vaccinate,  already,  over  7 
million  people  against  cholera,  and  millions 
more  agrtlnst  other  diseases.  Hundreds  o. 
thousands  of  Vletn.-^mefte  can  now  receive 
treatment  In  the  mo  e  than  12.000  hamlet 
health  stations  that  America  has  built  and 
has  stocked.    New  clinics  and  surgical  suites 


are  scattered  throughout  that  entire  coun- 
try; and  the  medical  school  that  we  are  now 
helping  to  build  will  graduate  as  many  doc- 
tors In  a  single  year  as  now  serve  the  entire 
population  of  South  Vietnam. 

Education  is  the  keystone  of  future  devel- 
opment In  Vietnam.    It  takes  a  trained  peo- 
ple to  man  the  factories,  to  conduct  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  form  the  human  foun- 
dation for  an  advancing  nation.    More  than 
a    quarter    million    young    Vietnamese    can 
now    learn   in   more    than   4.000    classrooms 
that  America  has  helped  to  build  In  the  last 
2  years;  and  2.000  more  schools  are  going  to 
built   by  us  In  the  next  12  months.     The 
number   of   students    In   vocational   schools 
has   gone   up   four   times.     Enrollment   w.as 
300  000  In  1955.  when  we  first  entered  there 
and  started  helping  with  our  program.    To- 
day It  is  more  than  1.500.000.    The  8  million 
textbooks  that  we  have  supplied  to  Vietnam- 
ese children  will  rise  to  more  than  15  million 

by  1967. 

A'jriculture  Is  the  foundation.  Health, 
education,  and  housing  are  the  urgent  hu- 
man needs.  But  Industrial  development  Is 
the  great  pathway  to  their  future. 

Wlien  Vietnam  was  divided,  most  of  the 
Industry  was  In  the  north.  The  south  was 
barren  of  manufacturing  and  the  founda- 
tions for  industry.  Today,  more  than  700 
new  or  rehabilitated  factories— textile  mills 
and  cement  plants,  electronics  and  plastics- 
are  changing  the  entire  face  of  that  nation. 
New  roads  and  communications,  railroad 
equipment,  and  electric  generators,  are  a 
spreading  base  on  which  this  new  Industry 
can.  and  Is.  growing.  All  this  progress  goes 
on  and  It  Is  going  to  continue  to  go  on.  un- 
der circumstances  of  staggering  adversity. 

Communist  terrorists  have  made  aid  pro- 
grams that  we  administer  a  very  special  tar- 
get of  their  attack.  They  fear  them.  They 
know  they  must  fear  them  because  agricul- 
tural stations  are  being  destroyed  and  medi- 
cal centers  are  being  burned.  More  than  100 
Vietnamese  malaria  fighters  are  dead.  Our 
own  AID  officials  have  been  wounded  and 
kidnapped.  These  are  not  Just  the  acci- 
dents of  war.  They  are  a  part  of  a  deliberate 
campaign.  In  the  words  of  the  Communists, 
"to  cut  the  fingers  off  the  hands  of  the 
government."  We  Intend  to  continue,  and 
we  intend  to  increase  our  help  to  Vietnam. 

Nor  can  anyone  doubt  the  determination 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  They 
have  lost  more  than  12.000  of  their  men 
since  I  became  your  President  a  little  over 
a  year  ago. 

But  progress  does  not  come  from  invest- 
ment alone,  or  plans  on  a  desk,  or  even  the 
directives  and  the  orders  that  we  approve 
here  In  Washington.     It  takes  men.     Men 
must   take   the   seed   to   the   farmer.     Men 
must  teach  the  use  of  fertilizer.    Men  must 
help     In     harvest.     Men     must     build     the 
schools,  and  men  must  Instruct  the  students. 
Men  must  carry  medicine  Into  the  Jungle  and 
treat   the   sick,   and   shelter   the   homeless. 
And  men— brave,  tireless,  filled  with  love  for 
their  tellows— are  doing  this  today.     They 
are  doing  It  through  the  long.  hot.  danger- 
filled  Vietnamese  days  and  the  sultry  nights. 
The  fullest  glory  must  go.  also,  to  those 
South    Vietnamese    that    are    laboring   and 
dying  for  their  own  people  and  their  own 
nation.    In  hospitals  and  schools,  along  the 
rice  fleMs  and  the  roads,  they  continue  to 
labor,  never  knowing  when  death  or  terror 
may  strike. 

How  Incredible  it  is  that  there  are  a  few 
who  still  say  that  the  South  Vietnamese  do 
not  want  to  continue  the  struggle.  They  are 
sacrificing  and  they  are  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands. Their  patient  valor  In  the  heavy 
presence  of  personal,  physical  danger  should 
be  a  helpful  lesson  to  those  of  us  who.  here 
In  America,  only  have  to  read  about  it,  or 
hear  about  It  on  the  television  or  radio. 

We  have  our  own  heroes  who  labor  at  the 
works  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war.    The> 


toll  unarmed  and  out  of  uniform.  They 
know  the  humanity  of  their  concern  does 
not  exempt  them  from  the  horrors  of  con- 
flict, yet  they  go  on  from  day  to  day.  They 
bring  food  to  the  hungry  over  there.  They 
supply  the  sick  with  necessary  medicine. 
They  help  the  farmer  with  his  crops,  fami- 
lies to  find  clean  water,  villages  to  receive 
the  healing  miracles  of  electricity.  These 
are  Americans  who  have  Joined  our  AID 
program,  and  we  welcome  others  to  their 
ranks. 

For  most  Americans  this  is  an  easy  war. 
Men  fight  and  men  suffer  and  men  die,  as 
they  always  do  In  war.  But  the  lives  of  most 
of  us,  at  least  those  of  us  In  this  room  and 
those  listening  to  me  this  morning,  are  un- 
troubled. Prosperity  rises,  abundance  in- 
creases, the  Nation  flourishes. 

I  will  report  to  the  Cabinet  when  I  leave 
this  room  that  we  are  In  the  51st  month  of 
continued  prosperity,  the  longest  peacetime 
prosperity  for  America  since  our  country  was 
founded.  Yet  our  entire  future  Is  at  stake. 
What  a  difference  it  would  make  if  we 
could  only  call  upon  a  small  fraction  of  our 
unmatched  private  resources — businesses  and 
unions,  agricultural  groups  and  builders— if 
we  could  call  them  to  the  task  of  peaceful 
progress  In  Vietnam.  With  such  a  spirit  of 
patriotic  sacrifice  we  might  well  strike  an 
Irresistible  blow  for  freedom  there  and  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  every  person  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  In  this  county  this 
morning  will  look  for  ways — and  those  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  who  believe  In  human- 
ity as  we  do.  I  hope  that  they  will  find  ways 
to  help  progress  In  Soxith   Vietnam. 

This,  then.  Is  the  third  face  of  our  struggle 
In  Vietnam.  It  was  there — the  Illiterate,  the 
hungry,  the  sick — before  this  war  began.  It 
will  be  there  when  peace  comes  to  us— and 
so  will  we.  Not  with  soldiers  and  planes, 
not  with  bombs  and  bullets,  but  with  all  the 
wondrous  weapons  of  peace  In  the  20th 
century. 

And  then,  perhaps,  together,  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world  can  share  that  gracious 
task  with  all  the  people  of  Vietnam,  north 
and  south  alike. 

Thank  you  for  coming  this  morning.  Good 
morning. 


COMBATING  P©RNOGRAPHY 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  D.mhels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  introduced  a  bill  to  est-blish  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  studV  ways 
of  combating  pornography  on  all  levels 
of  government. 

The  response  to  my  bill  has  been  very 
heartening.  I  have  received  mail  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  supporting  the 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced. 

H.R.  7465  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  bill  which 
every  Member  should  support.  Civic 
leaders  and  educators  from  coast  to  coast 
are  now  urging  action  against  the  in- 
creasing availability  of  hard  core  por- 
nography. 

In  the  May  10  edition  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  a  paper  with  great  influence  in 
New  Jersey,  there  is  a  story  about  a  very 
distinguished  citizen  of  Jersey  City  who 
is  vitally  concerned  with  curbing  the 
traffic  in  smut. 


George  E.  Davis  is  a  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory,  a  high  papal  honor,  and  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Newark  Archdiocesan  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Men.  He  has  served  the 
United  States  with  distinction  in  World 
War  II  and  is  a  successful  businessman. 
He  is,  in  my  opinion,  typical  of  the  good 
citizen  who  wants  to  see  something  done 
about  pornography. 

I  think  all  Members  of  this  House  will 
find  this  story  about  Mr.  Davis  interest- 
ing. He  is  no  little  old  lady  in  tennis 
shoes  or  puritan  fanatic.  He  is  an  Amer- 
ican father  who  is  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  smut  on  our  youngsters.  Fur- 
thermore, he  is  doing  something  about 

it. 

The  article  follows: 
He's  the  News — Veteran  Fighter  Takes  on 
Smtjt 

George  E.  Davis.  Knight  of  St.  Gregory  and 
president  of  the  Newark  Archdiocesan  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Men  has  four  sons  (another 
died  In  Infancy),  "and  I  Intend  to  see  to  It 
that  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  filth  so 
easily  purchased  on  too  many  of  our  news- 
stands." 

While  soft-spoken,  Davis,  who  lives  at  630 
Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  with  his  wife, 
Catherine  Walter  Davis,  and  their  offspring 
has  a  military  background  which  attests  to 
his  tough  masculinity. 

He  spent  5  years  In  the  Na\  y  In  World  War 
II,  1  year  on  destroyers,  the  other  4  In  sub- 
marines. He  saw  duty  In  four  theaters  rang- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  to 
the  Pacific. 

It  takes  prodding  to  get  him  to  discuss  his 
decorations  but  they  are  worth  mentioning: 
The  Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star,  personal  Presi- 
dential Citation;  three  commendations  from 
Adm.  William  Halsey,  and  a  personal  citation 
from  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal. 

Now  vice  president  of  Scott  Printing  Co., 
Jersey  City,  Davis  has  launched  a  consistent 
attack  on  the  easy  distribution  of  Indecent 
literature. 

"Ifs  bad  enough  that  adults  can  buy  this 
scum,  but  Irreparable  damage  can  result 
when  teenagers  are  exposed  to  It." 

He  Is  a  much-sought  speaker  on  this  sub- 
ject, his  most  recent  appearance  at  the  an- 
nual communion  breakfast  of  the  St.  Joseph's 
Holy  Name  Society. 

In  his  lapel  he  wears  the  rosette  of  a 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory.  He  was  recommended 
for  this  honor  by  Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Bo- 
land  and  named  by  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII 
In  1962. 

Elected  president  of  the  ACCM  on  April  3, 
his  first  function  was  to  represent  the  arch- 
diocese at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men  In  Dallas. 

While  there  a  particular  experience  was 
meeting  Very  Rev.  Oscar  Huber,  CM.,  who 
administered  the  last  rites  to  the  assassi- 
nated President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

"Father  Huber."  he  recalls,  "was  watching 
the  motorcade  on  television  when  the  fatal 
Bhot  was  fired.  He  raced  to  the  hospital 
where  he  Is  chaplain,  arriving  moments  after 
the  President  was  brought  In." 

Davis*  honors  are  not  the  sudden  t3T3e.  He 
has  held  a  variety  of  high  offices  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Men,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Holy  Name  Society,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society. 

In  ail  of  these  posts,  he  has  been  a  working, 
shirt-sleeve  type  ofBcer.  He  has  not  ne- 
glected civic  affairs  either.  Since  November 
1962  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Hudson 
County  Planning  Board,  having  served  with 
the  board  since  its  Inception  the  previous 
year. 

His  education  Is  all  local,  St.  Aloyslus  Paro- 
chial School.  St.  Peter's  Prep,  and  St.  Peters' 
College  where  he  received  bis  degree  in  1939. 


FINANCING  FOR  YOUTH 
OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
phase  of  the  Employment  Service  is  more 
intensified  tlian  the  expanding  youth 
program,  parts  of  which  are  already 
operational  and  others  still  in  the 
planning  stages.  The  problems  of  un- 
employed youth  and  particularly  those 
youth  from  impoverished  families,  in  a 
time  of  the  highest  overall  employment 
in  our  Nation's  history,  has  prompted 
the  establishment  of  youth  opportunity 
centers  in  metropolitan  areas  through- 
out the  Nation. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  Em- 
ployment Sei-vice  cannot  create  jobs  and 
that  there  is  a  need  for  additional  pub- 
lic expenditure  to  meet  the  chronic 
needs  of  large  numbers  of  youthful  ap- 
plicants who  are  not  fully  employable 
at  this  time  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  amendments  have  already 
fuiTiished  a  valuable  number  of  new  op- 
portumties  for  the  development  of 
gi-eater  employability  among  youtli. 
The  antipoverty  bill  with  its  work- 
training,  work-study,  and  job  corps  pro- 
visions offers  important  new  resom-ces 
for  the  preparation  of  youth  for  regular 
employment.  The  youth  opportunity 
center  staff  will  work  closely  with  these 
programs  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  as 
many  needy  youth  as  possible  will  be 
recipients  of  the  benefits  of  these  new 
programs. 

To  better  cope  with  the  complex 
problems  of  youth,  and  especially  disad- 
vantaged youth,  the  center's  staff  must 
be  highly  skilled  and  trained.  They 
must  be  qualified  to  decide  at  what  point 
the  youth  is-  ready  for  placement  either 
on  a  job  or  in  one  of  the  many  Federal 
or  State  training  programs.  Special 
training  is  required  for  all  persons 
whether  professional  counselors,  inter- 
viewers, youth  advisers  who  are  not  col- 
lege trained,  or  volunteers  who  offer  their 
services  to  the  center  to  help  youth.  The 
training  and  development  is  a  continu- 
ing process  and  requires  the  use  of  tech- 
nical consultants  in  a  variety  of  fields 
such  as  psychiatry,  psychology,  medi- 
cine, and  social  work  to  keep  the  center 
staff  current  in  their  knowledge  of  serv- 
ices which  might  be  of  benefit  to  the 
applicant. 

In  addition,  the  counselor  may  have 
to  seek  technical  assistance  and  advice 
concerning  the  youth  applicant  who  pre- 
sents special  problems.  Such  consulta- 
tions are  costly  but  often  quite  essential 
in  order  to  develop  the  youth's  maxi- 
mum employability. 

Salaries  for  skilled  counseling  staff 
must  be  competitive  in  a  market  in  which 
the  supply  will  probably  never  meet  the 
demand.  In  addition  to  demands  for 
counselors  by  our  growing  number  of 
schools,  many  more  public  and  private 


agencies  and  organizations  are  also  in 
search  of  qualified  counselors.  Although 
the  supply  of  counselors  is  increasing 
it  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
demand. 

Research  shows  that  counseling  serv- 
ice, when  effective,  is  often  lengthy  and 
time  consuming.  This  would  be  particu- 
larly true  in  the  center  where  intensive 
counseling  interviews  cannot  be  limited 
in  number  or  length  without  a  reluctant 
loss  of  "rapport"  or  contact  with  the 
counselee.  The  use  of  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques can  be  more  effective  with  hard- 
to-reach  applicants  and  the  use  of  such 
equipment  such  as  motion  pictures  and 
other  visual  aids  is  vital  to  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the 
network  of  youth  opportunity  centers 
now  being  established  must  be  met  in 
order  to  provide  our  needy  youth  with 
the  skills  and  tools  which  are  now  re- 
quired and  will  continue  to  be  required 
by  employers  today  and  in  the  future. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  give  firm  support  and  endorse- 
ment to  the  purpose  and  operation  of 
these  centers.  They  are  proving  to  be 
a  vuiique  venture  into  our  expanding  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  economic  plight  of 
our  unemployed  youth. 

In  making  this  assertion,  I  speak  from 
firsthand  knowledge,  for  one  of  these 
youth  opportunity  centers  will  open  in 
my  district  in  the  very  near  future.  I  can 
as.sure  you  that  it  will  fill  a  real  and  im- 
mediate need. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  speedily  en- 
act legislation  so  that  available  funds  can 
be  utilized. 

Unless  this  problem  of  financing  is  met 
and  solved,  then  the  entire  program  of 
the  youth  opportunity  centers  is  in  grave 
danger.  But  even  more  important,  we 
will  have  turned  an  indifferent  ear  to  the 
hopes  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
who  are  asking  for  the  chance  to  prove 
that  they  can  assume  a  respected  place 
in  our  society. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  may  extend 
his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  75th  Congress  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Here  is  an  organization  of  responsible 
citizens,  men  who  are  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  those  courageous  men  and  women 
v.'ho  founded  our  Nation  and  its  Govern- 
ment. Its  members  are  dedicated  to  up- 
holding   those    fundamental    principles 
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from  which  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment developed.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  carefully  the  official  ex- 
pressions of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  follow,  and  to  note 
those  matters  which  are  of  concern  to 
them,  because  they  are  of  concern  to 
many  Americans  today; 

Resolution  1 

Resolution  to  declare  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic rights  which  protect  the  dlRulty  and 
freedom  of  the  Individual,  and  what  Is 
deemed  necessary  to  Implement  such 
rights 

Whereas  the  great  message  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionists  of  1776  to  the  world  was 
that  the  state  exists  for  the  people,  not  the 
people  for  the  state:  that  the  human  dignity 
of  the  individual  means  something  and  al- 
wajs  must  be  fiercely  protected  by  courts 
and  Juries  fn  m  governmental  oppression,  and 
from  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man:  and 

Where.is  to  understand  and  maintain  this 
Americiui  way  of  life,  by  exemplary  conduct, 
and  to  p-iss  it  Intact  to.  succeeding  genera- 
tions, is  the  responsibility  of  every  true 
Ameririin:   and 

Whereas  the  political  and  economic  rights 
which  protect  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
the  individual  Include: 

The  right  to  worship  God  In  one's  own 
way; 

The  right  to  free  speech  and  press; 
The     right     to     petition     for    redress     of 
grievances; 

The  right  to  privacy  in  our  homes; 
The  rigi^.t  of  habeas  corpus,  and  no  exces- 
sive bail: 

The  right  to  trial  by  Jury  under  the  doc- 
triiie  that  everyone  is  Innocent  until  proven 
guilty; 

Tlie  right  to  move  about  freely  and  safely 
at  homo  and  abroad: 

Tlie  right  of  all  citizens  to  keep  and  bear 
arms; 

The  riiTht  to  own  private  property; 
Tlie  right  to  free  elections  and  personal 
secrc".  b.'.llot: 

The  right  to  work  in  callings  and  localities 
of  our  choice; 

The  right  to  bargain  with  our  employers 
and  employees; 

The  right  to  go  into  business  to  compete 
and  make  a  profit: 
The  right  to  contract  about  our  affairs; 
The  riiilit  to  the  service  of  government  as 
a  protect  jr  and  referee;  and 

Thr  Ti'jhr.  to  frfcdom  from  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  control;  and 

Whereas  there  is  in  this  declaration  of 
rights,  for  which  our  ancestors  struggled, 
the  ETcatuess  of  truth;  and 

Whereas  in  recent  times  there  has  crept 
In  amongst  us  reactionary  medieval  Ideolo- 
gies from  communistic  and  otlier  totalitar- 
ian states,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  our  Founding  Fathers: 
Be  it.  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  congress  assembled,  do  hereby 
reaffirm  the  declarations  of  the  first  Amet- 
ican  revolutionists,  and  swear  eternal  hostil- 
ity against  all  forms  of  governmental  op- 
pression, and  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  further  imple- 
ment these  rights  and  declarations,  we  un- 
equivocally support: 

1.  Tlie  voluntary  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible 
and  the  voluntary  offering  of  prayers  in  our 
schools; 

2.  The  rights  of  the  States.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  sovereign  powers  not  specifically 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government; 

3.  A  strict  separation  of  powers  amongst 
the      legislative.     Judicial      and     executive 


branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  set 
out  In  the  Constitution; 

4.  Adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  itself.  Its  people,  and  this  hemisphere 
from  invasion.  Infiltration,  and  subversion 
by  foreign  forces; 

5.  Endorsement  of  the  admonitions  of 
George  Washington,  contained  In  his  farewell 
address  to  the  American  peoples;  and 

6.  Appropriate  action  toward  the  freeing 
of  American  prisoners  who  are  held  In  Com- 
munist Jails. 

Wc  view  with  alarm  and  oppose: 

1.  The  growing  dictatorship  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, is  constantly  erecting  a  multitude  of 
new  offices  and  scndln.^  out  swarms  of  officers 
to  harass  our  people  and  to  eat  out  their  sus- 
tenance; 

2.  Any  limitation  upon  man's  economic 
freedom  by  unwarranted  and  excessive  taxa- 
tion; 

3.  Actions  of  those  who  would  surrender 
any  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  any  association  of  governments  or 
to  any  international  government; 

4.  Proposed  legislation  on  immigration 
which.  If  ado.ited.  will  destroy  the  safe- 
guards now  provided  by  the  McCarran- 
Waltcr  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952,  and  will  Increase  immigration  Into  the 
United  States,  thereby  ajrgravating  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  problems  now  existing; 

5.  The  rapidly  mounting  increase  in  crime 
throughout  the  United  States  In  all  areas 
under  Federal  control.  Including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  endanger  the  personal 
safety  of  the  Individual  citizen;  and  we  sup- 
port those  who  are  petitioning  the  Federal 
Government  to  reestablish  protective  meas- 
ures to  Insure  the  personal  safety  of  the 
individual  citizen  In  all  areas  under  Federal 
control,  even  including  the  District  of  Co- 
K'mbia;  and 

6.  The  repeal  of  section  14(ta)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 


RESOLtrrioN  2 
Resolution  to  authorize  the  president-gen- 
eral, in  his  discretion,  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  Investigate  the  eligibility  of 
the  proposed  Hall  of  Fame  for  Patriots  of 
the  Revolution  at  Edenton,  N.C.,  for  en- 
dorsement by  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution 
Whereas    there    has    been    inaugurated    a 
movement    which    has    as    its    purpose    the 
establishment,  in  or  near  Edenton.  N.C..  of 
a  nonprofit  enterprise  to  be  known  :.s  the 
"Hall  of  Fame  for  Patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion"; and 

Whercps  the  said  project  has  been  unani- 
mously endorsed  at  a  recent  anmial  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Cnrolina  Society.  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  said  society  for  endorsement  at 
the  national  level  by  this  75th  Congress:  Be 
It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
president-general.  In  his  discretion,  may  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  Investigate  the 
said  enterprise  at  Edenton,  N.C.,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Patriots  of 
the  Revolution,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  tlie  project  may  deserve  en- 
dorsement by  the  National  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution;  sxich  a  special 
committee  to  report  its  findings  of  fact,  and 
conclusions  thereon,  to  the  president-gen- 
eral at  least  90  days  In  advance  of  the  con- 
vening of  the  76th  congress  in  1966;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  to  assure  an  unbiased  ap- 
praisal of  the  project  In  question,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  said  special  corrunlttee, 
if  appointed  in  the  discretion  of  the  presi- 
dent-general, shall  be  members  of  societies 
elsewhere  than  North  Carolina. 


RESOLtmON  3 

Resolution  to  direct  preparations  by  all  State 
societies  and  chapters  for  the  adequate 
observance,  In  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions, of  the  approaching  bicentennial  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  of  the  various  important  battles 
and  other  conspicuous  events  of  our  War 
for  Independence 

Whereas  the  perlfxl  of  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  of  the  various  Important  battles 
and  other  conspicuous  events  of  our  War  for 
Independence,  Is  steadily  drawing  closer;  and 
Whereas  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  should  rightly 
be  among  those  organizations  foremost  both 
In  point  of  time  and  of  activity,  In  the  recog- 
nition of  these  great  historical  anniversaries 
of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  experience  in  such  matters  teach- 
es that  the  preparations  for  adequate  observ- 
ance of  historical  anniversaries  require  much 
time,  forethought,  and  planning:  It  Is  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  the  Incoming  administra- 
tion of  this  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  shall  appoint  a  stand- 
ing committee  upon  the  subject  of  the  bi- 
centennial celebration  of  said  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; and  each  State  .'^oclety  and  each  chap- 
ter shall  be  directed  to  likewise  appoint  a 
standing  committee  for  that  purpose,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  the  planning  of  ade- 
quate observance  of  any  Important  battles 
and  other  conspicuous  events  of  our  War  for 
Independence  having  occurred  within  Its 
JurisdicUon.  i 

Resolution  4 
Retolution  urging  support  of  a  constitution- 
al amendment  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
individual  States  to  apportion  or.e  house 
of  bicameral  State  legislatures  on  the  basis 
of  a  factor,  or  factors,  other  than  popula- 
tion 

Whereas  the  Founding  Fathers,  in  their 
wir.dom,  rccognizx'd  that  sy  terns  of  checks 
and  balances  were  essential  to  the  republican 
form  of  government  established  under  the 
Federal  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  within  the  said  systems  of  gov- 
ernmental checks  and  balances,  our  time- 
tesicd  and  successful  pattern  of  legL-vlative 
rrpresontation,  at  National  and  State  levels, 
based  on  both  an  area  and  a  population  basis, 
has  asoured  a  truly  representative  form  of 
government  with  due  consideration  for  local 
and  minoritv  inieresls;  and 

Whcrois  a  decision  by  a  divided  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
June  15,  1964,  holding  that  the  election  to 
seats  In  both  houses  of  a  bicameral  Slate  leg- 
islature must  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
•basis  alone,  has,  in  effect,  done  away  with 
our  constitutional  system  of  cliecks  and 
balances  to  such  extent  In  State  govern- 
ments, and  has  endangered  the  very  fabric 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  in  each 
of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  American  Un- 
ion and  created  a  constitutional  crisis  in  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  South  Carolina  and  Texas  so- 
cieties, both  m  recent  annual  meetings  as- 
sembled, have  resolved  against  the  Iniqui- 
tous results  of  this  unfortunate  split  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  have  certified  the  remedial  question  for 
action  In  this  75th  congress  of  the  National 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution:  It 
Is  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  does  hereby  go 
on  record  as  deploring  the  aforesaid  decision 
of  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  does  hereby  voice  strong  support  of,  ana 
does  urge  all  citizens  to  support,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  guarantee  the  au- 
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thorlty  of  the  Individual  States  to  apportion 
one  house  of  bicameral  State  legislatures  on 
the  basis  of  a  factor,  or  factors,  other  than 
population:  and  to  deny  to  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary jurisdiction  over  any  cases  involving 
apportionment  of  seats  in  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States. 

Resolution  5 
Resolution  supporting  adequate  military  ac- 
tion, under  existing  conditions,  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  and  opposing  any  and  all 
suggestions  of  surrender,  or  of  our  with- 
drawal except  on  honorable  and  ylctorious 
terms  and  conditions 

Whereas  at  its  annual  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1965,  the  Texiis  society  did  Itself  adopt, 
and  did  refer  to  this  75th  congress  of  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  appropriate  similar  action,  a 
resolution  upon  the  existing  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society.  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  In  75th  con- 
gress assembled,  does  hereby  express  Its  sup- 
port, under  existing  conditions,  of  resolute, 
no-nonsense  action  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos;  and,  conversely,  does  hereby  oppose  any 
and  all  suggestions  of  surrender  to  the  C  om- 
munist  enemy  in  said  areas,  or  of  our  with- 
drawal therefrom  except  on  honorable  and 
victorious  terms  and  conditions. 


terns,  that  prior  enactments  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect  unless  and  until  repealed, 
rescinded,  or  qualified:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That,  merely  as  an  expression  of 
policy,  all  prior  resolutions  of  the  National 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
continue  effective,  without  necessity  of  repe- 
tition or  express  reaffirmation,  unless  or  until 
repealed,  rescinded,  or  qualified  by  action  of 
a  subsequent  congress. 


Resolution  6 
Resolution  deploiliig  and  oppo.'^ing  the  per- 
mitting by  any  college,  university,  or  other 
educ:ttit)nr.l  institution,  whether  tax  sup- 
ported or  not.  of  speeches  to  itn  student 
body  by  known  Communist  speakers 
Whereas  the  infiltration  of  American  edu- 
cational institutions  Is  known  to  be  a  part 
of  the  strategy  of  the  Communist  Party:  It 
Is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  does  unequivo- 
cally deplore  and  oppose  the  permitting  by 
the  authorities  of  any  college,  university,  or 
other  educational  Institution,  whether  tax 
supported  or  privately  endowed,  of  speeches, 
or  lectures  to  its  student  boely  by  known 
Communist  speakers  and  propagandists. 

Resolution  7 
Resolution  to  suggest  legislative  Investigation 
of  the  constitutionality  of  treaties  related 
to  the  United  Nations,  with  a  view  to  pos- 
sible amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  override  such  treaties 
Whereas  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
the  compatibility  of  the  plan  of  the  United 
Nations  with  our  republican  system  of  sover- 
eign government;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
American  Revolution  has  heretofore  re- 
peatedly made  its  policy  plain  and  clear  as 
opposing  the  supergovernment  plan  of  the 
United  Nations:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  In  furtherance  of  said  op- 
position, the  suggestion  Is  now  respectfully 
made  to  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
that  they  investigate  the  constitutionality  of 
treaties,  entered  Into  by  action  of  their  re- 
spective Senators,  and  related  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Nations;  such  investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  with  a  view  toward  ul- 
timate consideration  of  the  possible  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  as  to  override  and  abrogate  such  treaties, 
and  thus  effect  the  withdrawal  of  this  Na- 
tion from  said  United  Nations. 

RESOLXmON   8 

Resolution  to  define  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, with  respect  to  the  continuing 
effectiveness  of  resolutions  duly  adopted 
at  prior  congresses 
Whereas  It  Is  an  established  principle  of 

statutory  construction,  in  all  legislative  sys- 


Resolution  9 
Resolution,  commending  Compatriot  S.  Hub- 
bard Scott  for  his  supervision  of  the  fine 
and  colorful  display  of  National,  State,  and 
historical  flags  at  the  memorial  service  in 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 

Whereas  Compatriot  S.  Hubbard  Scott,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  who  for  years  served  this  or- 
ganization as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Flag  Day  and  respect  for  the  flag,  has 
again  rendered  outstanding  assistance  to  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, in  his  supervision  of  the  display  of 
National,  State,  and  historical  flags  at  the 
memorial  service  in  the  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Cathedral  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  on  Sun- 
day, April  25,  1965,  and  at  all  sessions  and 
functions  of  the  congress:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  Compatriot  S.  Hubbard 
Scott  is  especially  commended  for  his  per- 
formance aforesaid,  and  for  the  fine  and 
colorful  display  thus  effected  of  National, 
State,  and  historical  flags  at  said  memorial 
service  and  at  said  congress. 


The  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  Chambers 
of  Commerce; 

Public  relations  department  of  the  Sandia 
Corp.  for  tour  arrangements; 

GuUford  Dudley  for  his  address  on  Tues- 
day evening  on  "Self-Reliance  or  Self-De- 
struction — the  Choice  is  Ours";  and  Max 
Rafferty  for  his  address  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning on  the  subject  of  "Lest  We  Forget"; 

The  Markam  Sign  Co.  for  posting  six  24- 
sheet  posters:  "Keep  the  USA  First";  and 
The  Albuquerque  City  Commission  for 
adopting  the  resoluticti  to  make  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  Congress  Week  In 
its  city  "Fly  the  USA  Flag  Week";  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  in  this  75th 
annual  congress  assembled,  on  conclusion 
hereby  expresses  Its  sincere  and  lasting  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  all  of  those  above 
named  (and  to  all  others  not  expressly 
named)  who  together  contributed  in  so  many 
ways  to  the  ultimate  success  of  this  congress. 


Resolution  10 
Resolution  to  express  appreciation  for  assist- 
ance rendered  to  the  75th  congress 
Whereas  the  75th  annual  congress  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  resulted  most  successfully  in 
every  respect;  and 

Whereps  much  of  the  credit  for  these  fine 
results  is  due  to  many  Individuals  and  should 
be  extended  to  them:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  hereby  ex- 
presses its  grateful  appreciation  to  Presi- 
dent General  Harry  T.  Burn  and  to  his 
charming  and  devoted  wife,  Ellen,  for  the 
faithful  performance  by  him  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  high  office  and  the  gracious 
giving  of  their  talents  to  his  outstanding 
administration;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  also  express  our  grate- 
ful r.ppreclation  to  our  executive  secretary, 
Harold  L.  Putnam,  and  his  staff,  and  all 
officers,  committee  chairmen,  and  members, 
and  others  who  prepared  and  took  part  in 
the  splendid  program  of  this  congress;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  our  special  commendation 
and  thanks  for  their  services  are  extended 
also  to  the  following  named: 

The  Very  Reverend  Kenneth  W.  Kadey, 
De?.n.  and  Conon  Williams  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Cathedral:  Its  organist,  Wesley 
Selby,  and  the  cathedral  choir,  for  partici- 
pation in  the  memorial  service; 

The  Sandia  Base  color  guard,  composed  of 
Elijio  C.  Cavazos  (Army),  James  A.  Millsap, 
Jr.  (Air  Force),  and  Isom  F.  Kilgo  and 
Gwartnev  Kent  (Navy),  and  members  of  the 
ROTC  unit  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
under  command  of  MaJ.  Robert  Haebel; 

Staff  of  the  Western  Skies  Motor  Hotel, 
Howard  Hauson,  manager:  Maxine  Cum- 
mings.  catering;  and  Ed  Morris,  sales;  and 
also  the  employees  serving  the  congress; 

George  Mason,  of  the  New  Mexico  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  for  his 
fine  publicity  work; 

Mrs.  Clinton  M.  Roth,  organist  of  the  con- 
gress, and  Jack  Wells  of  the  Allen  Organ  Co., 
for  the  loan  of  the  Instrument; 

The  various  officers  of  other  organizations, 
as  listed  in  the  program,  for  bringing  us 
greetings  from  their  groups; 


COMMUNISM  AND  CI\nL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mi\  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  make  a  part  of  the 
public  record  the  undeniable  connections 
and  close  associations  of  representatives 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  leaders 
of  the  so-called  civil  rights  movement.  I 
insert  the  following  item  from  the  May 
18,  1965,  issue  of  National  Review  maga- 
zine. 

Items  such  as  this  one.  of  obvious  in- 
terest to  every  American,  are  systemat- 
ically omittrd  from  the  press,  but  they 
are.  to  me.  of  such  importance  that  they 
must  be  preserved  so  that  it  can  be 
established  in  the  future  that  this  Com- 
munist activity  was  known  to  those  in 
authority  and  they  chose  to  ignore  it. 
The  record  must  show  a'  least  this. 

The  article  follows: 

A  few  weeks  ago  In  Washington's  Wlllard 
Hotel  the  American  Committee  on  Africa- 
George  Houser,  executive  director— held  one 
of  Its  ritual  celebrations  of  universal  uhuru. 
this  time  under  the  general  title  of  "National 
Conference  on  the  South  African  Crisis."  It 
was  routine  that  the  meetings  should  be  pre- 
sided over  by  Bishop  James  A.  Pike  and 
should  feature  such  delegates  as  Victor  Reu- 
ther— Walter's  brother,  James  Parmer — 
CORE— and  James  Forman — SNCC.  What 
was  a  new  departure  for  American  organiza- 
tions in  this  field  was  the  presence  of  two 
official  Communist  representatives:  the  Byel- 
orussian and  Ukrainian  members  of  the  U.N. 
Special  Committee  on  Africa,  no  doubt  on 
hand  as  representing  subject  nations  seek- 
ing a  few  pointers  on  how  to  cast  off  the  yoke 
of  imperialism. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  CONGRESSMAN 
RUN? 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
delightful  surprises  of  the  last  general 
election  in  New  Jersey  was  the  election 
to  a  scat  in  this  House  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wall  Township.  N.J.  I  say  "sur- 
prise" only  because  the  political  pundits 
and  prognosticators  conceded  him  but 
little  chance  of  taking  a  seat  that  had 
remained  in  the  other  party  for  more 
than  20  yoars.  As  we  have  daily  observed 
him  amonfrst  us.  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  we  fully  understand  the  reasons  for 
his  success  at  the  polls.  Professionally, 
he  is  intelligent,  diligent,  knowledgeable, 
and  eager  to  learn.  Personally,  he  is  at 
all  times  a  gracious,  pleasant,  and  con- 
siderate gentleman. 

Tho?3  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
House  a  while  tend  to  take  for  granted 
the  work  that  is  expected  of  us.  Our 
well-established  routines  and  schedules 
guarantee  an  arduous  and  long  session 
each  year,  move  arduous  and  longer  each 
year,  it  seems,  as  onr  society  grows  con- 
tinually more  complex.  Many  of  our 
constituents  understand  this — many  do 
not.  For  this  latter  group,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wall  Township  has  provided 
a  brief  and  most  informative  introduc- 
tion to  life  as  a  Congressman.  After  he 
is  elected,  what  does  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman do?  Wlaere  does  he  go? 
Whom  does  he  have  to  sec?  It  is  fitting 
that  this  former  teacher  and  principal 
should  undertake  this  bit  of  public  edu- 
cation. We  owe  him  our  thanks  for  do- 
ing so,  and  though  most  of  us  may  be 
familiar  with  his  article,  which  appears 
in  the  May  edition  of  Coronet,  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  who  read  our  journal 
may  enjoy  our  colleague's  observations: 
What  Make?  a  Congressman  Run? 
(By  Rcpreser.tative  James  J.  Howard, 
Demccrat,  of  New  Jersey  1 

Although  a  fonner  teacher  and  elementary 
school  principr.l.  not  until  my  recent  election 
to  Congress  did  I  discover  one  of  the  most 
unusual   ••schcols"'   in    the   United   States. 

Offlcially,  this  nonpartisan  "school"  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  is  called  a  "seminar  for 
freshm.i.n  Congresfmen"  and  v:?.s  cosponsored 
this  year  by  a  number  of  vetenn  Congress- 
men and  the  American  Political  Science 
Association. 

During  the  1st  week  of  the  89th  Congress, 
which  convened  early  in  January.  I  Joined 
85  freshman  Crngres.smen  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  In  taking  this  unusual 
course  of  instruction.  Its  sole  purpose  was 
to  show  us  how  we  could  be  most  effecti\'e 
in  our  jobs  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people. 

The  great  majority  of  freshmen  who  at- 
tended this  course  were  young  and  eager  like 
myself.  Perhaps  I'm  typical  of  the  younger 
men  and  women,  who  are  being  elected  to 
Congress.  I'm  37,  a  Navy  veteran  who  served 
during  the  tail  end  of  World  War  II,  a  college 
graduate,  father  of  three  children  and  rela- 
tively new  to  politics,  having  become  an 
active  worker  for  the  Democratic  Party  only 
in  1956.  Now  I  represent  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey,  which 
stretches  along  the  eastern  shoreline  of  the 
St.vte  and  is  basically  a  resort  and  residential 
area.    The  largest  town  is  Asbury  Park. 

Unlike  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  had 
visited  Washington  many  times  with  groups 


of  students  during  my  teaching  career,  lead- 
ing them  on  tours  of  the  Capitol  and  explain- 
ing how  our  Government  functions.  But 
until  I  attended  this  school  for  new  Congress- 
men I  didn't  realize  how  much  I  did  not 
know  about  how  Congress  operates.  In  fact, 
we  freshmen  were  quite  surprised  at  how 
much  we  have  to  know  about  being  a  Con- 
gressman and  how  many  months  it  takes  to 
learn. 

But  at  the  seminar  we  learned  how  to  han- 
dle some  of  these  new  problems.  We  were 
told  to  bone  up  on  the  all-Important  rules  of 
procedure  and  deportment.  Some  are  formal 
rules;  others  are  unwritten.  In  the  formal 
rule  book  there's  a  section  about  our  conduct 
on  the  floor:  "While  the  Speaker  is  putting  a 
question  or  addressing  the  House,  no  Mem- 
ber shall  walk  out  of  or  across  the  hall,  nor, 
when  a  Member  is  speaking,  pass  between 
him  and  the  Chair;  and  during  the  session 
of  the  House  no  Member  shall  wear  his  hat, 
or  remain  by  the  Clerk's  desk  during  call  of 
the  roll  or  counting  of  ballots,  or  smoke 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Houte." 

This  rule  harks  back  to  those  early  years 
of  Congress  when  men  debated  heatedly  and 
often  fought  with  fists — or  pistols — for  their 
principles.  Naturally,  we  don't  carry  weap- 
ons now  nor  have  I  heard  recently  of  fisti- 
cufifs  on  the  part  of  our  legislators,  no  mat- 
ter what  private  thoughts  a  man  might  have 
about  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Courtesy  became  a  tradition  and  is  now  a 
very  important  rule  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress whether  on  or  off  the  floor.  One  of  the 
fundamental  rules  is  that  a  Congressman 
never  directs  personal  criticism  or  invec- 
tive toward  one  of  his  colleagues  or  a  Sena- 
tor. He  never  questions  motives,  character, 
or  honesty  because  these  standards  of  pro- 
priety and  courtesy  are  one  of  the  keys  to 
effectiveness  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  iu:iwritten  rules — the  traditions — are 
something  that  we  must  learn  before  we 
can  take  the  floor  for  the  first  time  to  voice 
an  opinion  or  debate  a  point. 

It's  generally  understoc<l  that  Congressmen 
will  not  wear  sport  coats  and  sport  shirts  or 
■  loud"  or  extreme  clothing  when  at  work. 
We  learned  that  Congressmen  do  not  hang 
their  feet  over  the  chair  in  front  of  them 
or  reiid  newspapers  while  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

"You  never  know  when  some  of  your  con- 
stituents are  in  the  gallery  watching  you," 
one  of  our  veteran  colleagues  lectured  us 
after  relating  how  one  Congressman  was 
spotted  chewing  gxmi  by  a  constituent  who 
later  complained  In  a  strong  letter  of  censure. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Congressman  went  up  to 
the  gallery  where  some  of  his  constituents 
were  sitting  and  proceeded  to  show  them  a 
copy  of  a  bill  that  was  the  subject  of  debate 
on  the  floor.  He  was  embarrassed  when  one 
of  the  guards  appeared  at  his  side  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms  advised  the  legislator  that 
he  w.-.s  violating  a  serious  tradition  by  read- 
ing in  the  gallery  of  the  House. 

The  rules  contained  in  "Jefferson's  Man- 
ual" consider  it  Improper  for  a  Congress- 
man to  use  the  pronoun  "you"  in  addressing 
a  colleague  on  the  floor  or  even  to  refer  to 
him  by  name.  "No  Member,  in  speaking.  Is 
to  mention  a  Member  then  present  by  his 
name,"  our  third  President  wrote  more  than 
150  years  ago,  "but  to  describe  him  by  his 
.<^eat  in  the  House,  or  who  spoke  last."  A 
House  rule,  based  on  Jefferson's  rules  of 
procedure,  states  that  when  addressing  the 
House.  Congressmen  should  avoid  personal- 
ity. 

Therefore,  when  we  have  to  acknowledge  a 
colleague  who  has  just  spoken,  he  must  prop- 
erly be  referred  to  as  "The  gentleman 
from  *  *  *."  and  h's  State.  We  are  told 
never  to  refer  to  Senators  by  name  but  as 
the  senior  or  junior  Senator  from  whatever 
State  he  represents.  In  fact,  the  Senate  is 
referred   to  simply  as  "the  other  body." 


Our  female  colleagues  are  also  guided  by 
a  few  speclflc  rules.  They,  too,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  hats  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  they  are  properly  referred  to  as  "gentle- 
woman" or  "gentlelady." 

We  freshmen  were  elected  because  the  ma- 
jority of  voters  believed  us  when  we  told 
them  we  could  do  a  better  job  in  Congress 
than  our  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Congressmen  we  represent  all  the  people  of 
our  districts,  both  those  who  voted  for  us  as 
well  as  those  who  voted  for  our  opponents. 
Tills  was  emphasized  In  our  "school,"  as  was 
the  fact  that  the  more  people  we  help  the 
better  our  chance  of  being  returned  to  office. 
Quite  bluntly  we  were  told,  as  we  already 
knew  in  our  minds,  that  as  of  the  day  we  were 
elected  to  the  House  of  Reprerentatives,  we 
wore  running  for  reelection.  It's  true.  The 
problems  at  hand  concern  themselves  with 
people  in  our  districts. 

In  this  job  our  personal  problems  become 
secondary.  For  example,  the  flnancial  one. 
I  now  have  two  residences:  a  home  in  New 
Jersey  and  an  apartment  in  Maryland.  My 
salary  has  Increased  from  $8,500  a  year  to 
$30,000  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  I'll  be  any 
better  off  financially  with  my  congressional 
Income  than  my  smaller  income  as  an  educa- 
tor with  lesser  social  and  flnancial  demands 
and  obligations. 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral contributing  factors.  First,  because  I 
am  only  an  hour's  flying  time  away  from  New 
Jersev  I  am  expected  home  for  many  impor- 
tant functions.  This  travel  expense  comes 
out  of  my  own  pocket  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  me  to  fly  from  Washington  to  New  Jer- 
sey, attend  a  function  and  fly  back  several 
hours  later.  Also,  my  wife.  Marlene,  and  1 
have  to  entertain  as  we  never  did  before  and 
although  we  thoroughly  enjoy  entertaining 
It  is  costly. 

Other  financial  questions  are  discusFcd  at 
the  seminar  because  the  new  Member  of 
Congress  also  has  a  business  operation  to 
ri'n.  Thore  amorg  us  who  are  businessmen, 
or  have  dealt  with  annual  budgets,  do  not 
face  the  same  problems  as  those  of  us  who, 
for  the  first  time,  have  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  salaries  and  services  thrust  on  their 
shoulders. 

The  public  thinks  of  ConErrers  as  a  body 
of  535  Members:  100  Senators  and  435  Rep- 
resentatives. Actually,  Ccnpre:  s  is  an  estab- 
lishment that  employs  nearly  10,000  people 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $107  million.  A  very 
close  tabulation  of  this  money  is  kept  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  now  find  that 
I  have  to  supervise  an  office  staff  of  eight 
peoole  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  budget  so 
that  we  don't  exceed  our  ruota  of  telephone 
ca'ls,  poFtnge  stamps  and  other  services 
v.hioh  can  add  un  to  money  out  of  my  pocket 
if  we  go  overboard. 

V/e  alFo  received  he^p  from  another  direc- 
tion. Our  wives  also  received  some  special 
schoollm^.  Theirs  was  from  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Th'^y  learned,  for  example,  that  at  social 
fimct'onr;  Congressmen  always  precede  their 
wives  and  that  senior  Congressmen  must 
alwi'vs  be  permitted  to  depart  before  their 
junior  colleagues.  Another  tradition,  which 
mv  wife  had  to  handle  on  my  behalf  most  of 
the  time,  was  to  "drop"  our  visiting  cards 
at  the  homes  of  appropriate  leaders  of  the 
Congress  and  executive  branch.  According 
to  protocol,  she  must  proceed  on  her  rounds 
w  th  my  card  and  hers.  Mine  bears  only  my 
name  and  State;  hers  bears  our  local  address. 

The  hours  of  dropping  calling  cards  are 
betv.'een  3  and  5  p  m.  If  she  is  calling  on  a 
couple,  she  must  enclose  two  of  my  cards  and 
one  cf  hers  and  the  top  right  hand  corner 
of  liors  must  be  bent  down.  Protocol  dictates 
she  leave  the  card  and  then  depart.  Al- 
though I  am  permitted  to  call  upon  a  man 
and  his  wife,  she  is  permitted  to  call  only 
upon  the  wife.  Nor  do  we  expect  to  see  the 
people  upon  whom  we  call  when  we  leave 
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visiting  cards.     The  Invitations  to  us  follow 
at  a  later  date. 

Congress  has  been  likened  to  a  "club" — 
the  most  exclusive  club  in  the  world.  We 
have  all  sorts  of  privileges:  our  own  dining 
room,  barbershop,  gym,  swimming  pool,  sub- 
way to  the  Capitol  from  our  offices,  special 
parking  on  "The  Hill"  and  the  dally  respect 
and  identification  by  the  guards  In  our  office 
buildings  and  the  maltre  d'  In  our  dining 
room.  I've  been  too  busy  to  swim,  work  out 
m  the  gym  or  get  a  rubdown.  Other  fresh- 
men have  also  found  that  time  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  take  advantage  of  these  fringe 
benefits. 

Instead,  we've  spent  our  time  learning  the 
lessons  taught  us  in  "school"  and  those  that 
experience  Is  teaching  us.  After  my  election 
last  November  letters  from  constituents  be- 
gan to  flow  into  my  office  and  home.  Many 
were  notes  of  congratulations;  others  were 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  That  old  adage 
"write  a  letter  to  your  Congressman  when 
everything  else  fails"  is  taken  seriously  by 
citizens  who  expect  their  representative  in 
Washington  to  work  wonders.  One  letter 
demanded  that  I  straighten  out  the  "mess" 
in  the  United  Nations — tomorrow.  Other  let- 
ters dealt  with  subjects  that  ranged  from  the 
constituent  seeking  Federal  employment  to 
parents  who  want  their  young  son  In  uniform 
txansfcrrcd  closer  to  home.  Not  that  the 
youngster  desires  such  a  transfer. 

"Your  mail,"  we  were  told  by  veteran  Con- 
gressmen, "will  cover  everything  Imaginable. 
Divorcees  will  write  to  complain  about  not 
receiving  alimony  and  ask  wnat  you,  as  their 
Congressman,  can  do  about  it.  You  can't 
ignore  letters  of  this  nature.  You  must 
sympathize  and  direct  their  attention  to  the 
proper  authorities." 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  I  have 
yet  to  arrive  at  my  apartment  in  time  for  din- 
ner with  the  children.  My  briefcase  is  full 
of  homework  and  there  Is  usually  just  time  to 
catch  the  late  news  on  TV  before  going  to 
bed. 

Saturdays  at  the  office  are  the  rule,  not  the 
exception.  I  also  make  weekend  trips  to  my 
New  Jersey  district  twice  a  month  and  main- 
tain a  hectic  schedule  consisting  of  one 
meeting  after  another  with  constituents  who 
have  problems.  Tliese  problems,  of  course, 
are  my  problems  .just  as  much  as  those  I  re- 
ceive through  the  mall  at  my  office. 

Many  freshmen  Congressmen  arrived  in 
Washington  with  preconceived  ideas  about 
how  they-should  do  their  job.  The  rules  and 
traditions  that  govern  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  called  outmoded  by 
some  critics;  for  Instance,  seniority.  How- 
ever, as  a  freshman,  I  can  see  why  seniority 
Is  important;  you  have  to  know  your  trade 
before  you  can  practice  It  well.  Our  text- 
book at  the  "school"  advised  us  not  to  speak 
too  frequently  and  to  know  our  subject  thor- 
oughly; otherwise  we  run  the  risk  of  gaining 
a  poor  reputation  which  is  difficult  to  over- 
come and  also  diminishes  our  effectiveness. 
Perhaps  the  seniority  system  seems  un- 
democratic to  the  casual  observer.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  learned  that  o/t  party 
leadership  is  always  sympathetic  to  our  ideas 
and  their  experienced  help  often  prevents  us 
from  blundering  In  our  efforts.  This  Is 
where  seniority  is  an  assistance  to  the  new- 
comer. One  of  our  Instructors,  a  man  with 
many  years  of  service,  said  during  that  ori- 
entation week,  "Freshman  Congressmen 
usually  don't  like  the  seniority  system,  but 
the  longer  you  are  here,  the  better  it  will 
look  to  you." 

But  no  matter  how  Congress  functions, 
the  caliber  of  Its  performance  is  based  upon 
the  caliber  of  Its  membership.  As  the  most 
Junior  of  Congressmen,  we  freshmen  are 
awed  by  our  new  offices  and  tend  to  forget 
party  differences  in  our  day-to-day  dealings. 
Moreover,  the  level  of  the  newly  elected  Con- 
gressmen I  have  met  Is  admirable.  They're 
young,  dedicated,  energetic,  and  firmly  be- 


lieve that  changes  are  made  to  benefit  the 
people,  not  the  Congress. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman  and  a  former 
teacher.  I  can  see  why  our  "school"  is  so  im- 
portant. It  will  enable  us  to  serve  better  all 
those  people  who  depend  upon  us  and  to 
enhance  our  role  as  a  lawmaking  body.  I 
like  this  job  and  am  proud  that  our  own 
school  helps  Us  to  perform  our  duties  well. 


ECONOMIC  STABILITY  THROUGH 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  know  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  an 
outstanding  success.  There  are  some, 
however,  who  feel  that  we  have  not  had 
much  success  in  our  foreign  aid  work 
since  then.  Nothing  could  possibly  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  an  impressive 
record  of  accomplishments  to  which  all 
Americans  can  point  with  pride,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  this  record 
will  be  continued  into  the  future. 

There  are  now  26  countries  where  our 
economic  assistance  has  been  broug>ft  to 
an  end  because  of  their  attainment  of 
economic  stability.  The  list  will  continue 
to  grow.  It  nov;  includes  not  only  the 
countries  of  V/estern  Europe,  but  less 
developed  countries  as  well. 

The  latest  and  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble examples  of  success  is  Taiwan.  Eco- 
nomic assistance  from  the  United  States 
is  ending  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  No 
funds  are  being  requested  for  fiscal  year 

1966. 

In  our  natural  preoccupation  with  the 
immediate  crises  that  confront  us,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  Taiwan  and  other  coun- 
tries like  it,  where  the  combination  of 
strong  self-help  measures  and  major  ex- 
ternal assistance  has  brought  about 
rapid  and  lasting  economic  progress. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  prospects  for  stability 
and  growth  in  Taiwan  looked  dim.  Since 
then,  a  strong  commitment  by  the  Tai- 
wanese and  a  crucial  margin  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance have  brought  success.  Per  cap- 
ita gross  national  product  in  Taiwan  has 
risen  45  percent;  industrial  output  and 
exports  have  tripled;  and  Taiwan  has 
joined  other  former  aid  recipients  as  a 
sizable  cash  customer  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  of  prog- 
ress also  in  countries  that  have  not  yet 
progressed  far  enough  for  aid  to  be  end- 
ed. In  the  last  7  years,  less  developed 
nations  have  increased  their  investment 
in  education  by  an  average  of  15  per- 
cent per  year.  They  increased  the  value 
of  their  exports  from  $19  to  $29  billion 
between  1950  and  1962.  despite  falling 
world  prices  for  many  of  their  exports. 

Since  1950,  they  have  increased  indus- 
trial output  at  an  average  of  nearly  8 
percent  per  year.  By  1963,  roughly  half 
of  all  the  people  living  in  malarious  re- 
gions in  the  underdeveloped  countries 


were  being  reached  by  malaria  eradica- 
tion programs. 

Perhaps  most  im.portant  of  all  is  the 
growing  evidence  in  many  less  developed 
nations  of  a  sustained  and  substantial 
commitment  to  the  steady  social  and  eco- 
nomic betterment  of  their  peoples.  For 
every  dollar  of  our  bilateral  assistance  to 
20  major  recipients  of  U.S.  aid  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  these  nations  are  committing 
for  development  an  average  of  $6  from 
their  own  meager  resources. 

We  should  not  let  today's  crises  or  to- 
morrow's headline  obscure  the  very  real 
advances  we  have  made  in  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  While  progress  in 
some  countries  has  been  slow  and  frus- 
trating, in  m.any  it  has  been  steady  and 
in  some  truly  outstanding. 

This  great  endeavor  will  not  be  com- 
pleted quickly.  It  will  take  patience, 
foresight,  and  courage.  It  will  continue 
to  require  the  understanding  and  calm 
judgment  of  the  American  people,  if  this 
progress  is  to  continue.  To  have  a  for- 
eign poUcy  that  has  continuity,  rele- 
vance, and  direction  is  a  constant  test  of 
a  free  people's  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves in  the  modern  world.  It  would  be 
dangerous  for  our  security  and  tragic  for 
the  future  of  the  world  if,  out  of  frustra- 
tion or  fatigue,  the  United  States  were  to 
turn  back  when  we  have  come  so  far 
down  the  road  to  real  success. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RouDEBUSH,  for  30  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vivian,  for  5  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  for  1  hour,  on 
May  17, 1965. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHV/EiKER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Pelly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vivian)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  iRwiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Trimble. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
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and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  6G.  An,  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  tlie  maximum  term  or  terms 
for  which  he  was  sentenced; 

HJl.  3043.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  special 
allowances  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  offset  expenses  inci- 
dent to  their  evacuation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  4338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
to  rent  certain  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia   for  certain  otnce  purposes; 

H.R.  7064.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildmgs  Act  of  1926,  as  amended; 

H.R.  7855.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  small  patrol  cutters 
for  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
.the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
ia  to  promulgate  special  regulations  for  the 
eriod  of  the  American  Legion  National  Con- 
vention of  1966.  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
DC;  to  authorize  the  granting  of  certain 
permit.'s  to  the  American  Legion  1966  Con- 
vention Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  occasion  of  such  convention,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to;  accord- 
ingly ( at  12  oclock  and  54  minutes  p.m. ) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  17,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1094.  Under  clause  2  ox  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  4526.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  title  XII  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  relating  to  war 
risk  insurance,  for  an  additional  5  years, 
ending  September  7.  1970;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  346).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  7484.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice 
admiral  of  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  while  serving  as  surgeons  general; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  347).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  7762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps;  with  amend- 


ment (Rept.  No.  348).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  8122.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Cwmmlsslon  In  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  349).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  8147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  reduce  luitll 
July  1.  1967.  the  exemption  from  duty  for 
returning  residents  to  $50  fair  reta'.l  value, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Me.ms. 

By   Mr.   BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  8148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19,54  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  admissions  shall  not  apply  to  admis- 
sion to  a  motion  picture  theater;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  8149.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  yeors  the 
provisions  for  cotton  equalization  payments 
ftnd  domestic  acreage  allotments  with  modl- 
flcatlons  under  the  Agricultural  AdUistment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CULVER: 

H.R.  8150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
disaster  victims;  to  the  Cominittre  on  Bank- 
ing and   Currency. 

By   Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  8151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  additional  funds  to  be 
available  exclusively  for  disaster  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax  on  automotive  parts 
and  accessories;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

H.R.  8153.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  by 
providing  criminal  and  civil  remedies  for 
unlawful  official  violence,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  imder 
certain  clrcum.'^tanccs.  disclose  the  current 
addresses  cf  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  families;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  8155.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment in  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.R.  8156.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  shall  be  paroled  into  the  United  States 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  agricultural  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   RANDALL: 

H.R.  8157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  to 
reduce  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
trucks  and  buses  to  5  percent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  8158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  commissioning 


of  male  persons  in  the  Regular  Army  In  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  and  the  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps,  and  the  Regular  Air  Force 
with  a  view  to  designation  as  Air  Force 
nurses  and  medical  specialists,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 

H.R.ai.W.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  the  award- 
ing of  procurement  contracts  thereunder  to 
contractors  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  nii  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 

II.R.  8160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  In  order  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  health  of  seamen  on  vessels  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H  .1.  Res.  468.  Jt)!nt  resolution  proposing  an 

amendmrnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

womer.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republics 
of  Ukraine  and  ByelorUi;sla:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  470.  Joint  rr.solutlon  to  provide 
relief  for  disastrous  losses  suffered  by  pro- 
ducers of  fruits  and  vegetables  a.';  a  result  of 
gros.sly  erroneous  forecasts  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.  Res.  385.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  "Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  Questions.  Canal  Zone — Pan- 
ama Canal  Sovereignty.  Panama  Canal  Mod- 
ernization. New  Canal."  a  compilation  of  ad- 
dresses by  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.  Res.  386.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  with  respect  to  all 
aspects  of  tlie  proposed  closing  of  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.  Res.  387.  Resolution  to  stop  the  transfer 
of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at 
Sands  Point.  N.Y.,  pending  an  Investigation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clau.se  4  of  nile  XXII. 

253.  Tlie  SPE.'\KER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legi.^jlature  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
requesting  Congre.'-.s  to  appropriate  funds 
necessary  for  tlie  planning  and  construction 
of  an  Inland  waterway  between  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  an  alter- 
nate route  by  way  of  Pocomoke  River,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
biils  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  8161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
PiUto;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACXAY: 
H.R  8162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Dollar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8163.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Talaat 
H.  Mohamed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bing  New 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.R.  8165.  A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Evelio 
Garrldo;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

207.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  John 
Jardine  and  others.  Waipahu,  Hawaii,  ex- 
l)rcssing  opposition  to  the  proposed  approxi- 


mate 33-percent  increase  In  rice  prices  as 
proposed  In  the  omnibus  farm  bill  now 
before  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

208.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  relative  to  the  status  of  Americans 
who  oppose  the  current  trend  of  unconstitu- 
tional wars;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Rural  Electrification's  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13.  1965 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
rural  electrification  in  the  United  States 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  attention  to 
the  changing  pattern  in  life  in  rural 
America  made  possible  by  electric  power 
brout;ht  to  the  areas  by  the  programs  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Today  after  30  years  of  REA  loans  and 
technical  as.sistance  in  rural  electrifica- 
tion more  than  98  percent  of  our  farms 
are  electrified.  Thirty  years  ago  elec- 
tricity for  light  and  power  was  available 
to  people  living  in  cities  and  towns  but 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  American 
farmer's  way  of  life  had  changed  little 
since  the  first  colonics  were  formed. 

In  1935  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  created  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  as  an  emergency  re- 
lief program  10.9  percent  of  our  farms 
had  central  station  electric  service,  but 
now  the  lights  have  been  turned  on  in 
rural  America.  In  1964  the  average  con- 
sumer on  the  lines  of  REA  borrowers 
used  451  kilowatt  hours  per  month.  This 
is  10  tunes  the  early  estimates  made  by 
REA  and  cooperative  leaders.  In  the 
years  v.-hile  the  rural  consumption  of 
electric  power  showed  such  a  remarkable 
increase,  the  individual  farmers'  produc- 
tion of  farm  goods  also  showed  a  re- 
markable increase — 300  percent.  Soil 
conservation  practices,  increased  use  of 
fertilizers,  insecticides,  the  tractor,  im- 
proved breeding  methods,  new  and  bet- 
ter roads,  and  a  considerable  list  of  other 
developments  in  the  practice  of  farming 
all  share  credit  for  improvement  in  yield 
and  quality  of  farm  production,  but  elec- 
tric power  was  a  significant  factor  and 
on  this  30th  anniversary  of  REA  v.e  ac- 
knowledge the  accomplishments  of  the 
REA,  under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
passed  in  1936,  and  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  other  borrowers  of  REA 
funds  for  building  the  lines  that  carry 
power  to  this  Nation's  farms.  Many  as- 
pects of  fanning  would  be  unthinkable 
without  electrification.  Three  decades 
ago  dairying  was  confined  largely  to 
northern  States.  Warm  temperatures 
with  no  cooling  process  available  was  just 
one  aspect  of  the  problem.  Today  many 
southern  States  stand  high  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  milk  products.    The 


modern,  sanitary  dairy  depends  on  elec- 
tric power  today  and  the  same  advan- 
tages of  electric  power  apply  to  other 
phases  of  farming.  The  industrial  revo- 
lution of  the  19th  century  transformed 
life  in  the  cities  and  rural  electrification 
helped  make  a  revolution  in  agriculture 
possible.  The  fight  is  being  won,  day  by 
day,  to  bring  electricity  to  rural  Amer- 
ica and  bring  down  the  cost  of  electricity, 
and  on  this  30th  anniversary  of  the  REA 
I  salute  the  rural  electrification  move- 
ment and  all  the  farm  families  and  the 
others,  who  have  brought  the  blessings 
of  electricity  to  rural  America. 
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Norwegian  Constitution  Day  for  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  century 
and  one-half  ago,  on  May  17,  1814,  the 
Norwegian  Constitution  was  signed  at 
Eidsvold  Mansion,  north  of  Oslo.  The 
Constitution  was  the  work  of  a  small 
group  of  patriots  who  were  concerned 
lest  Noi-way  become  the  victim  of  great 
power  intrigues  toward  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  Ever  since  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  Norway  had  been 
united  with  Denmark  under  one  sov- 
ereign and  ruled  by  Danish  oflBcials.  In 
the  Kiel  Treaty  of  January  14,  1814, 
Demnark  was  forced  to  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden  without  Norway's  consent. 
Norwegians  immediately  protested  what 
they  regarded  as  an  infringement  of 
their  right  to  decide  their  own  future. 
Even  the  Danish  Royal  Governor  in  Nor- 
way, Prince  Christian  Frederik,  was  in- 
censed by  the  transaction. 

Hoping  to  proclaim  Norway  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  with  himself  as  king. 
Prince  Christian  Frederik  called  a  con- 
stitutional assembly  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution for  an  independent  Norway.  In 
a  little  over  a  month,  the  work  of  the 
assembly  was  completed.  The  constitu- 
tion that  was  proclaimed  on  May  17, 
1814,  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the 
time.  It  reflected  the  influence  of  Brit- 
ish political  traditions,  as  well  as  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  U.S.  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Although  Norway 
was  subsequently  forced  to  accept  union 
with  Sweden  as  a  separate  kingdom  un- 
der the  Swedish  crown,  the  constitution 


was  allowed  to  stand.  Today,  that  con- 
stitution, with  its  guarantees  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizens,  still  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  the  Government 
of  Norway. 

Norv.egians  are  justly  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  the  men  of  Eidsvold,  and 
of  the  content  and  longevity  of  their 
constitution.  The  17th  of  May  is  a  na- 
tional holiday  in  Norw-ay.  It  is  celebrated 
not  with  displays  of  anned  might  as  is 
customary  in  so  many  other  nations  on 
the  occasion  of  national  holidays.  It 
is  celebrated  with  parades  composed 
largely  of  children  dressed  in  colorful 
costumes.  For  Norwegians  are  a  peace- 
loving  people.  They  place  their  hopes 
for  the  future  in  their  children.  They 
believe  that  their  children  should  learn 
to  cherish  principles  and  ideals  embodied 
in  the  Norwegian  Constitution. 

Norwegian-Americans,  descendants  of 
almost  a  million  Norwegians  who  have 
come  to  this  country  in  the  past  century, 
also  celebrate  the  17th  of  May.  And 
rightly  so.  For  they  well  see  that  the 
principles  enshrined  in  the  Norwegian 
Constitution  provide  a  strong  link  be- 
tween their  land  of  origin  and  their 
adopted  country.  A  solid  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights,  a  continuing 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  fellow 
citizens,  and  a  profound  attachment  to 
responsible  government,  are  shared  by 
Norwegians  and  Americans.  It  seems 
only  natural  that  Nonve?ians  and  Ameri- 
cans should  stand  together  in  many  in- 
ternational settings  to  further  mutual 
goals  of  peace  and  progress  throughout 
the  world. 

Today  therefore,  I  would  like  not  only 
to  salute  our  Norwegian  friends  and  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Norwegian  descent  on 
a  day  that  they  both  hold  dear,  I  would 
also  like  to  pay  homage  to  the  principles 
that  are  enshrined  in  both  the  Nor- 
wegian Constitution  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
would  like  to  celebrate  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  more  than  a  century  and  one- 
half  between  Norway  and  the  United 
States. 

Fairfield  University's  "Dante  Festival" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP    CONNIXmCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with 
particular  pride  that  Fairfield  University 
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will  be  holding  its  Dante  Festival  this 
Saturday,  one  of  the  few  campus  pro- 
grams honoring  the  author  of  "The  Di- 
vine Comedy"  on  the  700th  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

The  celebration  of  the  700th  birthday 
of  Dante  Alighicri  is  an  occasion  of 
which  Americans  of  Italian  descent  can 
truly  be  proud.  It  is  also  an  occasion 
that  has  a  i:reat  deal  of  meaning  for  our 
ages.  For  Dante  in  his  "Divine  Comedy" 
saw  a  total  vision  of  mankind. 

The  poet  John  Ciardi.  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture, compared  the  figures  in  Dante's 
13th  century  allegory  to  the  "populations 
of  our  own  nervous  system,"  adding  that 
the  current  contest  for  men's  minds  is 
probably  the  reason  Dante  has  such  rele- 
vance to  us. 

Of  the  three  sections  of  the  "Divine 
Comedy,"  it  is  the  "Inferno"  that  "over- 
whelms 20th  century  readers."  Ciardi 
noted. 

He  said: 

It  Is  hard  for  a  man  of  our  age  to  Iden- 
tify with  a  condition  of  static  bliss  such  as 
the  •Panidlso."  A  meUltntive  man  can  grasp 
the  "Purgatorlo"  as  a  highly  conceived  con- 
sidemtlon  of  becoming  •  •  •.  But  there  is 
something  the  darkeness  of  our  age's  own 
mood  that  responds  at  great  depth  to  the 
darkness  of  hell. 

If  the  •Divine  Comedy"  ever  ceases  to  be 
relevant  to  man's  idea  of  himself,  humanity's 
values  will  have  become  meaningless. 

And  this,  to  me,  is  something  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  as  we  celebrate  the  700th 
birthday  of  Dante — an  outstanding  fig- 
ure of  any  aue  whose  writings  seem  al- 
most immune  to  time. 


Role  of  the  Merchant  Marine  in 
Amphibious  Operations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thxirsday.  May  13.  1965 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
American  merchant  marine  held  a  tre- 
mendously significant  amphibious  train- 
ing exercise  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Called  Operation  Steel  Pike  I,  it  was  the 
largest  peacetime  amphibious  exercise 
ever  conducted  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  was  the  largest  mili- 
tary landing  operation  conducted  by  our 
forces  since  the  Korean  war.  It  pro- 
vided a  major  testing  ground  for  the 
American  merchant  marine,  which  con- 
tributed 10  large  merchant  ships  to  the 
Naval  Fleet  Forces  that  provided  the 
combatant  support,  and  special  services 
ships  that  made  the  operation  a  success. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  with  its  responsibility  for 
the  development,  maintenance,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  merchant  marine, 
wanted  to  get  a  firsthand  report  on  the 
Operation  Steel  Pike  I.    We  wanted  to 


hear  the  views  of  the  top  mllitarj-  ofQcers 
who  directed  the  exercise  as  tiiey  con- 
cerned the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
the  role  played  by  the  ships  and  men  of 
the  merchant  marine.  Accordingly,  on 
March  16  and  17  of  this  year,  we  held 
hearings  before  the  full  committee  to  re- 
ceive a  briefing  by  the  military  officers 
in  charge  of  the  exercise.  Appearing 
before  us  were  Vice  Adm.  John  S  Mc- 
Cain, Jr..  commander,  Amphibious 
Forces.  Altantic:  Lt,  Gen.  J.  P.  Berkeley, 
commanding  general.  Fleet  Marine 
Forces,  Atlantic;  and  Vice  .Adm.  Glynn 
R.  Donalio.  commander.  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  and  other  sup- 
porting' offlcer  witnesses. 

The  hearings  were  most  interesting, 
and  the  militai-y  testimony  was  unstint- 
ing in  its  praise  of  the  perform.ince  of 
the  10  privately  owned  merchant  ships 
and  their  crews  in  Steel  Pike  I,  under- 
scoring the  Importance  of  cur  merchant 
marine  to  our  national  defense  posture. 
Tlius.  it  was  a  great  dis:ippointmcnt 
.-".id.  I  might  add  something  of  a  shock 
to  read  later  that  the  testimony  of  Vice 
Adm.  Lot  Ensey.  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — Logistics — In  executive  ses- 
sion before  the  Hou.<=e  Subcommittee  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions on  February  10,  1965,  was  appar- 
ently in  direct  conflict  with  the  testimony 
presented  before  our  committee  at  our 
Steel  Pike  I  hearings,  and  furthor  seemed 
to  downgrade  the  value  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  as  a  militaiy  or  naval 
auxiliary.  A  reading  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  hearings 
seem  to  confirm  earlier  press  reports. 

Accordingly.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  write 
Admiral  Ensey,  call  his  attention  to  our 
hearings  and  ask  for  a  reply  with  his 
comments.  I  sent  copies  of  my  letter, 
dated  April  30.  1P65,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Secretarj-  of  the  Navy,  and 
Secretary-  of  Commerce,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  commander, 
Amphibious  Forces  Atlantic. 

Admiral  Ensey  replied  to  my  letter  by 
telegram  dated  May  6,  1965.  On  May  7. 
Adm.  David  L.  McDonald.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operation.s,  wrote  in  connection 
with  my  letter  to  Admiral  Ensey.  Their 
statements  go  far  to  eliminate  what 
could  othei-wise  have  been  a  very  serious 
misundierstanding . 

Under  leave  previously  granted,  at  this 
point  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
my  letter  of  April  30  to  Admiral  Ensey, 
Admiral  Ensey's  reply.  Admiral  Mc- 
Donald's letter  of  May  7,  and  acknowl- 
edcrements  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  believe  the  correspondence 
is  self-explanatory: 

U.S.    House    of    Representatives. 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Merchant  Marine 
•  AND  Fisheries, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  30. 1965. 
^ViCE  Adm.  L.  Ensey,  U.S.  Navy. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logistics) , 
Pentagon  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Admiral  Enset:   Press  reports  have 
come  to  my  attention  concerning  your  testi- 
mony   before    an    executive    session    of    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  De- 


fense Appropriations  on  February  19.  1965. 
I  was  grc.itly  surprisea  at  your  reported  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  value  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  our  defense  posture  and, 
more  particularly,  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of,  and  contribution  made  by  10  privately 
owned  merchant  ships  which  participated  In 
Operation  Steel  Pike  I.  Surely.  I  thought, 
the  press  reports  must  be  In  error.  Yet. 
when  I  checked  the  primary  source— the 
printed  hearings  before  the  subcommittee— 
I  v.as  deeply  shocked  to  find  tl;e  press  re- 
ports  to   be  completely   accurate. 

Less  than  1  month  following  your  apperii- 
ance  before  the  subcommittee,  Vice  Adm. 
John  S  McCain,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
J.  P.  Berkeley,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  appeared 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Merchant  M.i- 
rlne  ;nd  Pl-'^herics  to  report  on  the  merchant 
marine—  its  ships  nnd  its  men — and  its  role  in 
combined  operations  under  emergency  condi- 
tions and.  specllically.  about  the  role  of  the 
merchant  marine  In  Steel  Pike  I.  Both  Ad- 
miral McCain  and  General  Berkeley,  who,  sis 
you  know,  are  highly  re-sptcted  professional 
men.  spoke  In  tha  most  glowing  terms  about 
the  performance  of  the  10  privately  owned 
merchant  ships  and  their  crews  In  Steel  Pike 
I.  underscoring  the  Importance  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  our  Nation's  defense  pos- 
ture. I  particularly  invite  your  attention  to 
the  following  statement  ninde  by  Admiral 
McCain  in  the  beginning  of  his  tcutimony: 

-I  would  like  to  observe  that  as  commander 
of  the  amphibious  force  of  tJ.e  Atlantic  tliat 
I  cannot  execute  a  major  amphibious  assault 
without  the  mercliant  marine  to  augment 
the  gap  that  would  have  to  be  filled  in  the 
event  of  sucli  an  emergency." 

A  copy  of  our  committee's  hearings  on 
Steel  Pike  I  is  enclosed.  Pertinent  sections 
of  the  testimony  have  been  marked  for  your 
ready  reference.  I  would  like  you  to  take 
particular  note  of  the  following  f.icts  elicited 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings: 

That,  while  you  testified  that  the  mer- 
chantmen In  Steel  Pike  I  were  World  War  II 
ships.  8  of  tiie  10  privately  owned  merchant- 
men were  of  the  most  recent  construction, 
having  been  delivered  within  the  past  4  ye.irs 
and  are  the  most  mrdrrn  types  in  the  world; 
Th.it  General  Berkeley  testified  to  his  sur- 
prise at  the  speed  at  which  these  new  mer- 
chantmen could  unload  in  the  objective 
area  ai.d  that  unloading  went  a  great  deal 
faster  than  planned; 

That  it  tlxcre  h.ad  been  any  limiting  factor 
In  the  convoy  speed,  it  would  have  been 
owing  to  naval  vessels,  not  tlie  merchant- 
men; anjd 

That,  while  better  communication  Is  al- 
w.:j-s  desired,  there  was  no  problem  com- 
munlc.\tlng  with  the  merchant  ships. 

All  of  the  foregoing,  of  course,  Is  in  com- 
plete contradiction  to  your  earlier  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee.  These  positions 
are  wnolly  Irreconcilable  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  comments  on  the  matter. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate  that  I, 
and  my  c.lk'igues  on  the  committee,  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  cur 
m-iTC'innt  marine  and  its  historically  provon 
role  in  times  of  military  emergency.  We  have 
had  ?xperts  testify  before  us  that  passenger 
seallft  capacity  is  not  necessary  In  this  air 
age.  Only  months  later  these  same  experts 
were  scrambling  to  secure  American-flag  p.is- 
senger  ships  to  prepare  for  the  Cuban  crisis. 
Ot'ncrs  have  opposed  our  attempts  to  upgrade 
the  fleet  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  service 
Is  within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction.  Yet. 
onlv  vesterdny.  17  Coast  Guard  vessels  were 
ordered  to  patrol  duty  In  Vietnam  for  service 
with  the  Navy.  Our  history  is  replete  with 
the  folly  of  unpreparedness.  In  all  these 
matters,  the  conunlttee  has  a  continual  and 
endless  battle  to  gain  support  for  our  pro- 
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grams.  For  these  reasons  I  am  greatly 
alarmed  when  men  of  responsible  position, 
such  a.s  yourself,  Uike  such  a  misleading  and 
damaging  position  and,  particularly,  before 
sucli  an  important  congressional  committee. 
Your  early  reply  to  this  letter  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Hebdert  C.  Bonner, 

Cliairinan. 


This  telegram  also  being  sent  to  Congress- 
man Mahon,  Congressman  Mailllard,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Admiral  McDonald,  and 
Vice  Admiral  McCain. 
Sincerely, 

Lot  Ensey, 
Vice  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 


Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
Chairman.   House   Committee  on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Your  letter  of  April  30,  1965,  concerning 
my  testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  has  reached  me. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  clarify  my 
statement  in  the  light  of  its  unfavorable 
impact. 

The  points  you  have  made  concerning  my 
testimony  In  relation  to  that  of  Vice  Admiral 
McCain,  Lieutenant  General  Berkeley,  and 
others  before  your  committee  are  all  well 
taken.  However,  our  testimonies  are  not  In- 
consistent ns  further  explained.  Certainly 
their  appraisal  of  the  Steel  Spike  I  exercise, 
as  on-scene  participants,  represents,  as  It 
should,  a  more  precise  and  technically  com- 
prehen.'^lve  assessment  of  the  operation,  and 
the  role  of  the  merchant  marine  therein 
thp.n  does  my  comment  before  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

As  I  have  advised  Mr.  Mahon,  the  o^erall 
objective  of  my  testimony  In  this  matter  was 
to  m.^ke  It  rpilte  clear  that  there  is  no  mer- 
chant marine  capability,  old  or  new.  which 
can  l)e  substituted  for  naval  r.mpliibious 
units,  integral  to  the  fleet  and  especially  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  meet  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  our  Navy-Marine  team  for  the 
actual  Linding  In  the  Initial  combat  am- 
phibious a.^.-^ault,  repeat,  tlie  combat  am- 
phibious assault  echelon.  It  Is  fortunate  that 
I  did  not  first  stre.ss  the  vital  and  specific 
role  that  the  merchant  marine  played  in  the 
exerciEC.  A  thorough  study  of  the  operation 
plus  the  testimony  before  your  committee 
does  indeed  substantiate  that  our  modern 
mercliant  ships  contributed  in  great  measure 
to  the  success  of  the  exercise. 

I  do  certainly  appreciate  the  concern  and 
responsibility  you  and  your  committee  share 
as  to  the  well-being  of  our  merchant  marine. 
In  this  re-spect.  It  would  be  clearly  Inappro- 
priate for  one  In  my  po.=;ltlon  to  be  any  less 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  this  critical 
element  of  our  economic  and  defense  pos- 
ture. It  w;is  never  my  Intent  to  portray  the 
merchant  marine  In  any  other  light. 

I  do  believe  It  Is  fair  to  suggest  that  there 
are  difierlng  but  complementary  roles  for 
Navy-built  ships  on  the  one  hand,  and  mer- 
chant marine  ships  on  the  otlier.  In  the  com- 
plex total  amphibious  operation.  Modern, 
high-speed  cargo  ships  are  quite  essential 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  for  material  sup- 
ply and  resupp'.y  of  our  troops  ashore.  Fur- 
thermore, cur  plans  call  for  development  of 
a  20-knot  amphibious  capability  in  the  years 
ahe.ad  just  as  the  merchant  marine  is  gradu- 
ally increasing  its  ship's  speeds.  It  was  In 
this  context  that  I  endeavored  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  Navy  ships  which 
must  be  designed  and  constructed  for  our 
specific  combat  a.^sault  requirements  In  the 
Initial  assault  landings  ashore  and  those 
merchant  ships  needed,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  augment  our  Navy  capability  and  to  sus- 
tain us  through  successive  phases  of  the 
overall  amphibious  operation. 

I  hope  that  this  clarification  of  my  views 
will  serve  to  relieve  your  concern.  It  has 
been  my  Intent  to  do  so,  and  you  can  be  as- 
sured of  my  full  support  in  our  mutual  ef- 
forts toward  a  healthy  U.S.  merchant  marine. 


time  to  write  ou  this  important  matter  and 
have  forwarded  your  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  so  that  he  will  also  be  informed. 
Sincerely, 

David  E.  McGiffert, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

(Legislative  Affairs ) . 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 

May  7, 1965. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonnes, 

Chairman,  Comrnittee  on  Mercliant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bonner:  By  your  letter  of 
April  30,  1965,  you  expressed  concern  over 
Vice  Admiral  Ensey's  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  as  it  pertains  to  the 
contribution  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  in 
the  recent  amphibious  exercise,  Steel  Pike  I. 
In  particular,  you  mentioned  an  apparent 
conflict  in  the  record  of  hearings  regarding 
Admiral  McCain  and  General  Berkeley's 
statements  on  Steel  Pike  I  as  compared  to 
Admiral  Ensey's  testimony. 

After  reviewing  this  matter,  I  conclude  that 
Vice  Admiral  Ensey  in  his  testimony  desired 
to  make  a  point  for  continued  construction 
of  specially  designed  naval  amphibious  ships. 
These  ships  are  operated  as  part  of  the  fleet 
amphibious  force  and  are  used  in  the  over- 
the-beach  combat  assault  phase  of  amphib- 
ious landings.  It  was  not  the  intent  of 
Admiral  Ensey  to  downgrade  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  In  Steel  Pike  I.  The 
10  U.S.  merchant  ships  In  the  exercise  were 
an  integral  and  important  element  which 
contributed  g-eatly  to  the  overall  success  of 
the  operation. 

I  appreciate  the  fine  work  being  done  by 
you  and  ycrtir  colleagues  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  In  support 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine.  The  Navy  has 
long  relied  on  American  merchant  shipping 
as  an  auxiliary  arm  necessary  to  support  mili- 
tary operations.  You  can  be  assured  of  my 
continued  support  for  the  merchant  marine 
in  order  that  it  can  fulfill  its  vital  role  in 
national  emergencies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  L.  McDonald. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  5, 1965. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    I   appreciate   your 
thoughtfulne.'^s  in  calling   my  attention  to 
the  testimony  of  Vice  Admiral  Ensey  before 
the  Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations,  concerning  the  value 
of  merchant  ships  in  Operation  Steel  Pike  I. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  earnestly  Interested 
in  the  performance  of  the  merchant  marine 
and  its  contribution  to  our  national  defense. 
I  have,  therefore,  referred  your  letter  of  April 
30   to  Mr.  Nicholas   Johnson,  our  Maritime 
Administrator. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  DC.  May  3, 1965. 
Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Secretary  McNamara 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  yOur  letter  of  April 
30,  1965,  concerning  Navy  testimony  on  mer- 
chant ships.    We  appreciate  your  taking  the 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, May  13,  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  Pennsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Thursday,  May  13,  1965 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  is  honored  today  by 
the  presence  of  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  HuMPHHEY.  This  evening  he  w^ill 
speak  at  the  JcfCerson-Jackson  Day  din- 
ner at  the  Fenn  Sheraton  Hotel.  This 
afternoon  the  Vice  President  addresses 
a  special  convocation  of  some  600  stu- 
dents from  western  Pennsylvania  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  excellent  address  Vice  President 
Humphrey  is  making  this  afternoon  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh: 
Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Uni\t:rsity  OF  Pittsburgh,  May  13, 
1965 

My  fellow  students,  my  theme  today  1b 
this:  What  can  we  Americans  ask  of  each 
other  in  1965? 

Where  are  wc  bound  in  life?  What  is  our 
place  in  the  world? 

It  was  only  30  years  ago  that  millions  of 
Americans  asked  of  each  other:  "Brother, 
can  you  spare  a  dime?" 

We  worried  in  tliose  days  about  shelter, 
clothing,  and  holding  onto  work  and  life. 
Thank  God  those  times  are  past. 
But  to  my  generation  they  will  always  be 
fresh  and  real.  And  a  reminder  that  our 
precious  democratic  society  once  tottered  on 
the  edge. 

This  Nation  30  years  ago  was  divided, 
deeply  divided:  have  and  have-not,  business 
and  labor.  North  and  South,  black  and  white, 
farm  and  city,  left  and  right.  But  In  face 
of  disaster  and  revolution  we  united — united, 
I  might  add,  under  brilliant  leadership — to 
face  our  common  foes.  First,  economic 
crisis  at  home.  Then,  totalitarianism  and 
barbarism  abroad. 

We  did  not  have  to  be  asked  what  we 
could  do  for  each  other  and  for  our  country. 
We  had  to  fight  for  survival. 

Most  of  you  here  today  were  born  after 
those  crises  had  passed.  You  have  lived  in 
time  of  prosperity. 

But  your  young  generation  has  not  turned 
inward  on  itself  or  satisfied  itself  with 
material   pleasures. 

You  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  these 
times  and  you  have  done  it  in  magnificent 
fashion.  You  are  the  volunteer  generation. 
There  are  now  10,000  volunteers  serving 
in  the  Peace  Corps  with  more  than  3,000 
already  returned  and  another  100.000  wait- 
ing for  their  chance  to  participate. 

When  VISTA— the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America— was  launched,  there  were  3,000 
inquiries  on  its  first  day  of  business. 
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And  I  know  that  In  most  of  the  minds 
here  today  there  Is  the  question:  What  can 
I  do  to  serve  my  country  and  my  fellowman? 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  held  his  first 
Presidential  appointment  at  27  and  his  first 
political  office  at  29.    As  he  has  said: 

"No  one  knows  more  than  I  the  fires  that 
burn  in  the  hearts  of  young  men  who  yearn 
for  the  chance  to  do  better  what  they  see 
their  elders  not  doing  well  or  not  doing  at 
an." 

Old  men  dre.:m  dreams,  but  young  men  see 
visioiis.  Today  in  our  country  there  Is  a  vi- 
sion of  a  Great  Society. 

The  nature  of  this  vision  has  much  to  do 
with  my  question  here  today:  What  can  we 
Americans  ask  of  each  other  In  1965? 

In  this  time  of  prosperity,  Is  the  Great  So- 
ciety to  be  a  welfare  state?  Some  may  think 
so.  But  that  is  net  the  vision  of  President 
Johnson.    Neither  is  it  my  vision. 

We  see  the  Great  Society  as  a  state  of 
opportunity. 

No  government  owes  every  man  a  living. 
Bui  a  just  government  of.  by,  and  for  the 
people  does  owe  every  man  an  opportunity 
to  eujcy  the  blessings  of  life. 

The  Gre..t  Society  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  man  shall  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

If  you  examine  the  legislative  progi^m  in 
this  Congress,  if  you  listen  to  the  words  of 
our  President.  If  you  look  into  your  own 
heart  you  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  succeeding,  we  are  breaking  through 
In  our  efforts  to  provide  all  American  men 
and  women  with  that  precious  opportunity. 
Some,  once  receiving  it,  may  squander  it. 
But  all  Americans  must  have  the  chance — 
a  chance  now  denied  to  many — to  make  some- 
thing better  of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  children. 

Last  month  this  Congress  passed  a  great 
bill  which  is  a  basic  investment  toward 
achieving  that  equality  of  opportunity:  the 
Eiemcitir..'  and  Second.ry  Education  Act. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  right.  We  cannot  be 
both  Ignorant  and  free. 

This  act  in  itself  Is  accomplishment  enough 
to  satisfy  an  ordinary  Congress.  But  it  will 
be  followed  soon  by  passage  of  the  higher 
education  bill. 

These  bills  together  will  help  build  class- 
rooms. They  will  provide  funds  for  libraries 
and  textbooks  and  teaching  materials.  They 
will  provide  funds  for  research  in  teaching 
techniques  and  development  of  community 
education  centers. 

They  will  above  all.  I  hope  give  new  In- 
spiration to  teacher  and  student  alike  in  the 
exhiliratins  experience  of  gaining  and  using 
knowledge.  (And  may  I  digress  lor  a  mo- 
ment to  say  that  true  education  depends 
more  than  anything  cl-e  on  the  quality  of 
teaching.  I  may  be  ventui  ing  here  into  dan- 
gerous ground,  but  I  must  5ay  tr.it  there 
niust  t'lus  be  an  appropriate  br.lance  between 
rere.'irch  and  teaching.) 

The  edtication  bills  passed  by  this  Congress 
will  contribute  to  the  Ions-term,  lasting 
health  of  this  Nation.  So  will  a  dozen  other 
bills  which  will  come  from  this  Congress, 
acting  Dut  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

For  the  American  people,  in  unprecedented 
peacetime  con=enrus  and  unity,  have  made 
known  tiielr  purposes. 

We  today  stand  united  as  Americans  In 
agreement: 

That  all  Americans  shall  have  truly  equal 
education. 

That  all  Americans  shall  have  truly  equal 
voting  rights. 

That  we  shall  provide  adequate  medical 
care  to  our  elder  generation. 

That  we  shall  make  our  cities  better  places 
in  which  to  live  and  work  in  safety  and 
health. 

That  we  shall  preserve  this  Nation's  beauty, 
history,  and  nalur^tl  resources. 


That  we  shall  open  our  doors  again  to  im- 
migrants who  can  enrich  and  lend  new  vi- 
tality to  our  national  life. 

That  we  shall  help  our  urban  and  rtiral 
Americans  alike  adju.'=^^t  to  technological  revo- 
lution and  social  change. 

That  we  shall  not  drop  the  torch  of  Inter- 
national leadership. 

Let  us  not  be  nxistaken.  The  forces  of 
totalitarianism  do  not  plan  to  blow  the  world 
to  pieces.  They  plan  to  pick  It  up  piece  by 
piece  as  we  progressively  tire  and  withdraw. 

But.  as  President  Johnson  declared  In  his 
historic  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University: 
"We  win  not  be  defeated. 
"We  will  not  grow  tired. 
"We  will  not  withdraw." 
Aggression  need  not  come  in  the  form  of 
all-out   atomic   war.     It   can    come   through 
propaganda,  through  terrorism,  through  sub- 
version.     throu£;h      diplomatic      blackmail, 
through    economic   pressure.     We  recognize 
aggression   in  Its  subtler  and  more  refined 
forms. 

And  we  resist  It  as  we  would  direct,  large- 
sc.ile  military  attack. 

But  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  deter- 
mination, W3  will  pursue  each  possibility  of 
lasting  and  just  peace.  The  pursuit  of  peace 
resembles  the  building  of  a  great  cathed  al. 
It  is  the  work  of  generations.  In  concept  it 
requires  a  master  architect:  in  execution,  the 
labors  of  many.  It  requires  great  patience. 
Yes,  wo  Americans  as  people,  and  we 
Americans  as  a  force  in  the  world  must  pur- 
sue peace.  But  what  sot  of  peace  shall 
it  be? 

Is  it  to  be  the  peace  of  domination? 
This  peace  is  easy  Indeed  to  achieve,  for  it 
is  based  on  control  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 
It  need  not  be  based  on  any  principle  higher 
than  that  of  "might  makes  right." 

Is  It  to  be  tlie  peace  of  permissiveness? 
This  peace  too  can  be  bought  most  cheaply. 
For  it  leaves  the  outside  world  to  Its  own 
devices.  It  Justifies  sacrifice  of  the  small 
and  weak.  It  jiutifies  aggrandizement  of 
the  powerful  and  greedy.  It  justifies  Inter- 
national ir.esponsibllity — all  on  the  premise 
that  affairs  not  within  our  own  borders  are 
not  o'.ir  j  if  airs. 

Is  it  to  be  the  peace  of  balance  of  power? 
Thi.s  pea?e  has  existed  before.  It  de- 
pends o:i  perpetuation  of  a  delicate  power 
relatlonsliip  It  depends  on  the  status  quo. 
It  has  often  also  rn?-'nt  in  the  past  "dividing 
up  the  world"  at  pleasure  of  tliose  at  each 
end  of  the  balance. 

All  of  these  peaces  can  and  have  been 
achieved,  at  least  temporarily,  throughout 
hi.sto  y.    But  they  have  never  lasted. 

For  they  have  not  been  based  on  justice 
or  humanity  They  have  not  responded  to 
the  needs  of  men  and  women  Eoeking  ful- 
nilment  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
They  have  not  taken  Into  accotuit  the  spark 
that  burns  in  all  men  and  savs:  "Be  free." 
Thus  I  call  on  you  as  the  generat'on  com- 
ing to  leadership  to  be  strong  and  perssvtr- 
In?:  strong  in  defense  of  justice  and  la 
opposition  to  tyranny  •  •  •  persevorlng  in 
seeking  a  goa'  of  peace  for  all  men. 

I  pm  essentially  a  religious  prrwn.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  it.  I  believe  that  Gcd  created 
man  in  His  own  image.  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  spark  of  the  divine  in  every  person.  And 
I  believe  in  the  meaning  of  human  dignity. 
My  fellow  students,  the  big  struggle  in  the 
world — and  at  home — today  I?  mt  over  the 
forms  of  production.  The  stru<3rgle  is  about 
man's  relationship  to  man  •  •  •  and  man's 
relationship  to  a  higher  and  nobler  force. 

I  sav  that  what  we  can  ask  of  each  other 
is  this': 

To  fight  poverty  because  poverty  destroys 
the  human  .spirit  and  human  dignity. 

To  fight  discrhnl'..at'on  because  It  violates 
the  precepts  of  our  democratic  society  and 
Judeo-Christi.^.n  ethic. 

To  pursue  justice  because  it  is  basic  to  our 
religious  and  ethical  heritage. 


To  pursue  an  honorable  peace  because  It 
Is  the  greatest  gift  we  can  give  our  children. 

We  can  achieve  the  Great  Society.  It  is 
within  our  grasp — perhaps  for  the  first  time 
In  history. 

Yes,  the  first  step  toward  these  things  is 
the  longest  Journey.  And  we  have  made 
that  step.  And  the  second  step.  And  now 
we  take  a  third. 

We  are  privileged  each  year,  each  decade, 
each  generation  in  our  time  to  take  a  new 
step. 

How  fortunate  we  are  to  live  In  this  dra- 
matic and  creative  period  of  change,  of  chal- 
lenge, of  opportunity.  How  great  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  achieve  excellence  of  mind 
and  spirit  to  do  the  tasks  that  must  be  done. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  you  the  generation 
of  1965: 

M;ike  no  little  plans.  Have  no  little 
dreams.  Do  not  set  your  standards  and  goals 
by  those  of  this  time. 

Cliallenge  the  impossible.  Do  what  can- 
not be  done. 

Tlilrty  years  ago  it  was  "Brother,  can  you 
spare  a  dime?"     Today  we  reach  the  stars. 

I  ask  of  you:  Believe  in  the  perfectability 
of  man,  make  a  better  life  for  our  people, 
save  the  peace,  build  a  Great  Society  to  last 
for  generations  beyond  us. 


Remarks  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Before  the  National  Homebuildcrs 
Association,  May  11,  1965 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  13, 1965 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  tiie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
President  Johnson's  remarks  on  May  U 
before  the  National  Homebuilders  Asso- 
ciation.   His  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Before  the  National  Homebuilders 
A'ssocivrioN,  May  11,  1965 
Mr.  Willett.  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  and  your 
very  nice  reception.  I  appreciate  Bernie 
Boutin's  Invitation  to  come  over  here  and 
see  the  men  tliat  he  had  rather  work  with 
than  me.  Back  In  November,  Bernie  was  in 
my  office  almost  every  day  always  telling 
me  about  these  poor  little  fellows  who  need 
him  so  badly,  to  help  them  out.  Well,  judg- 
ing by  appearances  here  tonight,  Bernie  must 
have  done  you  a  lot  of  good.  And  I  saw 
Bernie  at  the  elevator  and  you  have  not 
do:ie  so  badly  by  Bernie,  either. 

I  wanted  to  come  by  for  a  brief  visit  to- 
night. lUe.  and  In  person,  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  I  did  not  want  anybody  to 
compl.-.in  that  I  had  Interrupted  the  Red 
Skelton  hour  on  television,  so  we  won't  miss 
a  single  commercial.  And,  secondly,  and 
far  more  Importantly,  I  wanted  to  say  a  very 
few  words  about  you  and  your  great  Industry 
and  this  country  that  you  have  helped  to 
build. 

You  have  come  to  your  Capitol  In  a  very 
Imucrtant  month.  This  month  of  May  1965, 
Is  the  50th  month  of  uninterrupted  economic 
exparsion  in  our  country.  That  is  the  long- 
est, and  that  Is  the  strongest  peacetime  pros- 
perity in  American  history.  That  Is  a  very 
proud  record,  and  each  of  you  can  be  proud 
of  your  share  In  establishing  it. 

In  these  first  4  years  of  our  expansion, 
you  built  about  6  million  new  housing  units. 


You,  and  others  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try, helped  to  create  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion new  jobs.  And  you  and  your  associates 
have  helped  to  hold  down  business  costs  and 
building  costs^. 

Today  disposable  incomes  are  rising  for 
all  of  our  families,  and  they  are  putting 
more  into  the  homes  they  buy.  In  Febru- 
ary 1961,  the  typical  new  home  had  a  value 
of  $16,000.  Now  that  sales  price  is  up  to 
$20,400.  But  building  costs  over  the  past 
year  have  gone  up  only  2V2  percent. 

This  expansion,  which  Is  benefitting  all  sec- 
tions and  all  segments,  must  continue,  and 
it  will  continue  if  all  elements  show  restraint 
and  show  responsibility,  as  your  organiza- 
tion does. 

Yes,  tonight  we  can  say  that  these  are  good 
times  in  America  but,  far  more,  these  are 
very  exciting  times.  All  throughout  this 
land,  Americans  young  and  old  are  taking  a 
new  pride  In  doing  what  has  too  long  gone 
undone.  In  our  classrooms  and  in  our  cities 
across  our  countryside. 


My  wife  left  a  little  after  daybreak  this 
morning  in  two  big  Trallways  buses  with  100 
people,  touring  the  State  of  Virginia  pointing 
out  the  beautiful  places.  We  are  going  to 
expect  each  of  you  to  go  back  to  your  homes 
and  your  States  and  carry  a  message  that 
we  not  only  want  a  peaceful  America,  we 
not  only  want  a  prosperous  America,  we  want 
a  beautiful  America. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  abundance  that 
we  are  enjoying  Is  softening  America  either. 
We  are  sharpening  our  attack  upon  our  prob- 
lems. We  are  raising  ovu:  standards  and  our 
sights.  We  are  moving  ahead  to  meet  the 
promise  and  to  fulfill  the  potential  of  our 
age. 

Like  the  old  biblical  parable,  we  are,  I  be- 
lieve, making  wise  use  of  the  talents  given 
to  us,  and  I  have  faith  that  this  will  bring 
blessings  upon  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children,  for  generations  to  come. 

We  hope  that  in  the  very  next  few  days 
we  can  iiave  one  of  the  best  housing  bills  to 
ever  come  out  of  the  Committee  that  we  re- 
ported to  the  House  for  action. 


On  the  broad  front  we  ara  strong  and  we 
are  stable,  and  we  are  successful  and,  above 
all,  we  are  steady  on  our  course.  But  for 
us,  as  for  all  who  have  gone  before  us  m  ttiis 
century,  our  real  test  lies  in  how  we  meet 
our  responsibilities  in  this  big  world  in  which 
we  live. 

Be  they  friend  or  be  they  foe,  let  none 
an^nii'here  entertain  the  needless  fear  or  the 
futile  hope  that  this  Nation  will  ever  falter 
in  meeting  all  of  its  responsibilities. 

Yes,  we  have  rsspoiisibilities  to  freedom 
and  we  shall  meet  them.  We  have  respon- 
sibilities to  peace  and  we  shall  honor  them. 
We  seek  accord  among  all  nations  and  under- 
standing among  all  peoples. 

Our  first  ptirpose — America's  only  pur- 
pose—is to  v.'crk  with  others  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind,  but  let  this  be  clear:  If  choice 
must  be  made,  we  would  rather  that  men 
quarrel  with  our  actions  to  preserve  peace 
than  to  curse  us  through  eternity  for  inac- 
tion that  might  lose  both  our  peace  and  our 
freedom. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


SENATE 

Fhiday,  May  14,  1965 

Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  whose  love  is  unfailing,  and 
who.se  mercies  are  new  every  morning: 
We  would  quiet  our  feverish  hearts  in 
Thy  presence.  Here  in  this  cherished 
Chamber  of  national  deliberations,  may 
some  revelation  of  Thy  light  fall  on  our 
darkness,  some  guidance  from  Thy 
wisdom  save  us  in  our  bewilderment, 
some  power  from  Thine  infinite  resource 
strengthen  us  in  our  need.  Acknowledg- 
ing our  oneness  with  all  humanity,  we 
come  as  patriots,  believing  that  our 
America  has  come  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this. 

Our  Nation's  welfare  dear  to  us,  grate- 
ful for  its  best  traditions,  prayerful  for 
its  sons  who  this  very  hour  are  fighting 
in  liberty's  cause,  we  come  crying  for 
wisdom  in  our  national  leaders,  that  in 
such  perilous  times  they  may  contribute 
worthily  to  mankind's  abiding  peace. 

Save  us  from  a  cynical  pessimism,  by 
the  radiant  belief  that  this  evil  time  does 
not  spell  the  end  of  history,  knowing  that 
out  of  the  travail  of  many  a  violent  age 
a  great  birth  has  come.  By  Thy  provi- 
dence keep  our  faith  steady,  lest  for  the 
lack  of  it  we  lose  what  Thou  dost  intend 
in  this  prophetic  day. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  submitting  sundiy 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  13,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  tMr. 
Metcalf]  to  the  Eighth  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  at  Ot- 
tawa and  Montreal,  Canada,  on  May  20- 
24,  1965. 


and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1966, 
FOR  District  of  Columbia   (S.  Doc.  No.  23) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  fiscal  year  1966,  in  the 
amount  of  $1,879,000  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
procurement  of  operating  supplies  from 
General  Services  Administration  sources  by 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  Svmnyvale, 
Calif.,  Department  of  Defense,  dated  May 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Relief  of  Certain  Employees  of  the 

Foreign  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Supplementary  Report  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  on  Gener.\l  Revision  of  thx 
U.S.  Copyright  Law 

A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  supplemen- 
tary report  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  on 
General  Revision  of  the  U.S.  Copyright  Law 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communication 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"3  J.  Res.  9 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  Public  Law  86-778 
"Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  assembly  con- 
curring),  That  this  legislature  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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to  amend    the   Kerr-Mllls   Act.   Public   Law 
86-778.    to    Include    medical    aaslatance    to 
needy  persons  who  are  blind  or  disabled  even 
though  under  65  years  of  nge;  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,   the   Clerk   of   the  House   of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 
"Patrick  Glut, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"William  P.  Nugent, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Robert  T.  Httber, 
"Speaker  of  the  AsseTnbly. 
"James  R.  Buckley. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

S.J.  Res  23 

"Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  appropri- 
ate funds  necessary  for  the  planning  and 
construction  of  an  Inland  waterway  be- 
tween the  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  with  an  alternate  route  by  way 
of  Pocomoke  River 

"Whereas  constant  competition  between 
the  many  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Nation  has  resulted  in 
certain  extensive  waterway  projects;  and 

•Whereas  shipping  trade  and  conunerce 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  creation 
of  an  inland  waterway  between  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  an  alter- 
nate route  by  way  of  the  Pocomoke  River; 
and 

"Whereas  Joint  Resolution  11  of  the  Mary- 
land Laws  of  1960.  copies  of  which  were  sent 
to  certain  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
urged  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.  Army  JEngineers  to  cooperate  in  such 
a  development  of  a  system  of  inland  water- 
ways; and 

"Whereas  the  planning  and  construction 
of  such  a  project  will  require  financing  by 
the  Federal  Government:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  funds  necessary  for  the 
planning  and  construction  of  an  Inland 
waterway  between  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  with  an  alternate  route  by 
way  of  the  Pocomoke  River;  and  be  It  further 
•■Resolved.  That  copies  of  tliis  joint  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, each  member  of  the  Maryland 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  Con- 
gressman Thom.\s  N.  Downing,  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  to  Congressman  H.«uus  B. 
McDowell,  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  all 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land." 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
Amerlc'^n  citizens  of  Polish  descent,  on  April 
25.  1965.  In  Chicago.  111.,  relating  to  the  re- 
turn to  Poland  of  her  territories  on  the  Oder- 
Neisse  Rivers;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  W^estchester  County,  N.Y..  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  500.  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  No.  6.  Publishers  Print- 
ing Co.  chapel,  of  Long  Island  City,  N.Y., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  1781  > 
to  make  unlawful  the  hiring  of  professional 
strikebreakers  In  interstate  disputes;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1275.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Elva  L.,  owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of  Matlul- 
cus,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges 
(Rept.  No.  189). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,   with   amendments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  thp  sense  of  Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion  (Rept.  No.  190). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amendment: 

S.  1957.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ( Rept.  No.  191 ) . 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  ficm  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendmeuts: 

S.  306.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the  emis- 
sion of  pollutants  from  gasoline-powered  or 
diesel-powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  192) . 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 

Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Northern 
Pacific  Halibut  Act  In  order  to  provide  cer- 
tain  facilities  for  the  International  Pacific 
Halibut  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  cf  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 

S.  1976.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  requiring 
certain  adjustments  of  apportionments  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  funds  available 
in  the  highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
duration  of  copyright  protection  in  certain 
cases;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    fr.vorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Anthony  M.  Solomon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Srate: 

Warren  W.  Wiggins,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps: 

Mercer  Cook,  of  Illinois,  now  Ambassador 
Extrncrdlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Senegal,  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compens.-.tlon  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plcailpotentiary 
to  the  Gambia; 

George  A.  Morgan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic 
of  Ivory  Coast;   and 

Leonard  C.  Meeker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Legal  Adviser  to   the  Department  of  State. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1972.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elinor  A. 
Jean;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1973.  A  bill  to  repeal  or  reduce  certain 
retailers  excise  taxes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grueninc.  and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S.  1974.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  resources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
BRING  THE  BALTIC  STATES  QUES- 
TION   BEFORE    THE    UNITED   NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  35); 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas  the  greatncFs  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having  been 
able,  through  democratic  process,  to  achieve 
a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its  people, 
even  lliough  they  stem  from  the  most  diverse 
of  raci.il,  religious,  and  etiiiiic  backgrounds; 
and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  lias  led 
the  people  of  the  United  Stntes  to  possess  a 
warm  iniderstandtng  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  people  everywhere;  and 

Wliereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domln»ilion  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  independ- 
ent states,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Baltic  nations  having  a  great  historical  past 
and  having  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  freedom 
for  centuries  are  now  subjugated  to  the  most 
brutal  colonial  oppression;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Litiiuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  process,  and 
in  fact  took  over  these  countries  by  force 
of  arms;  and 

Wtiereas  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Governments  of  the  free  Bal- 
tic Republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize 
their  seizure  and  forced  "incorporation"  into 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  created  by  H.  Res.  346  of 
the  Eighty-third  Congress  to  Investigate  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the 
Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  incorporation 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  was  con- 
trary to  established  principles  of  Interna- 
tional laws:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Re^escntatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Presl-" 
dent  of  the  United  States  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  United  Nations 
«nd  ask  the  United  Nations  to  request  the 
soviet  Union  to  do  the  following:  (1)  With- 
draw all  Soviet  troops,  secret  police,  agents, 
colonists,  and  all  controls  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia;  (2)  return  to  their 
homes  all  Baltic  exiles  and  deportees  from 
Siberia,  prisons,  and  slave-labor  camps  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  In  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia under  its  supervision  and  punish  all  Rus- 
sian Communists  who  are  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  23.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO 
HIGHWAYS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  PROTECTING  FISH  AND  WILD- 
LIFE AND  RECREATION  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  Nation's  ambitious  interstate  high- 
way program  got  underway.  I  immedi- 
ately became  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  unnecessary  damage  to  our 
rivers  and  streams  as  the  result  of  in- 
adequate highway  planning.  I  was 
joined  by  conservationists  and  others 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  Na- 
tion's resources. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  I  introduced  S. 
2767,  requiring  clearance  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  Federal  aid 
highway  projects  to  insure  that  the  plans 
and  surveys  for  proposed  highways  were 
satisfactory  in  the  interests  of  conserv- 
ing fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation  re- 
sources. The  87th  Congress  adjourned 
without  taking  action  on  what  I  have 
termed  the  SOS  bill— save  our  streams. 
I  reintroduced  the  measure  in  the  88th 
Congress  as  S.  468,  cosponsored  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening].  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  !Mr.  Nelson]. 

Following  the  introduction  of  my  first 
bill.  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex 
Whitton  issued  an  instructional  memo- 
randum  designed  to   protect   our   fish, 
wildlife  and  recreation  resources  adja- 
cent to  Federal  aid  highway  construc- 
tion.   It  was  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record,   volume 
109,  part  10,  page  12846.    Shortly  after 
this  memorandum  was  issued,  conserva- 
tionists   suggested    that    it    should    be 
broadened  to  include  parks  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  and  historical  re- 
sources.   On  May  25,  1964.  Mr.  Whitton 
followed   this  suggestion  with   another 
memorandum  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  which  I  commended  as  being  in 
the  best  interests  of  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife    and    historic    resources,    and 
which  will  be  found  in  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  110,  part 
10,  page  13607.    Mr.  Whitton  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  interest  and  coop- 
eration in  these  matters. 

However,  while  the  memorandums  es- 
tablish a  procedure  governing  the  loca- 
tion and  design  of  highway  improve- 
ments by  the  States  involving  Federal 


funds  when  State  highway  departments 
prepare  the  plans,  award  the  contracts 
and  supervise  the  construction,  they  do 
not  apply  to  the  construction  of  high- 
ways by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  us- 
ing public  lands  funds,  forest  highways 
funds  and  funds  made  available  for  con- 
struction of  forest  development  roads, 
and  trails  and  park  roads  and  parkways. 
To  document  this  statement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Whitton  dated  March  24,  1965,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  24, 1965. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa-'fhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  The  instructional 
memorandum  and  circular  memorandum 
mentioned  in  your  letter  of  March  15  estab- 
lish a  procedure  governing  the  location  and 
design  of  highway  improvements  by  the 
States  involving  Federal  funds.  The  proce- 
dures established  govern  whether  the  Fed- 
eral funds  fall  Into  the  classification  of 
Federal -aid  highway  funds  or  some  other 
classification  such  as  public  lands  funds,  If 
the  State  highway  departments  prepare  the 
plans,  award  the  contracts  and  supervise 
the   construction. 

The  procedure  governing  the  construction 
of  the  development  highways  and  access 
roads  under  the  Appalachla  program  has 
not  been  firmly  established.  We  anticipate 
that  these  roads  will  be  constructed  under 
the  procedures  established  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  routes  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system.  In  that  case,  the  instructional 
memorandum  of  June  12,  1963,  and  the  cir- 
cular memorandum  of  May  25,  1964,  would 
govern. 

The  construction  of  highways  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  using  public  lands 
funds,  forest  highway  funds  and  funds  made 
avaUable  for  the  construction  of  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails  and  park  roads 
and  parkways,  do  not  fall  under  the  proce- 
dure established  by  the  instructional  memo- 
randum and  the  circular  memorandum. 
These  roads  are  constructed  on  the  property 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Park  Service 
and  as  such  the  plans  are  subject  to  re- 
view of  these  agencies.  You  may  be  assured 
that  these  agencies  are  particularly  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  preserve  fish  and  wUd- 
life  habitat  and  to  conserve  and  enhance 
the  scenic  value  of  lands  through  which 
their  highways  pass. 

The  plans  for  Indian  Service  roads  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are 
reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
insure  the  proposed  work  Is  In  accord  with 
good  engineering  practice  and  sound  eco- 
nomic principles. 

The  roads  built  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  are  usually  utUltarlan  roads 
to  provide  for  the  harvesting  of  timber. 
Frequently,  these  roads  are  abandoned  when 
the  timber  harvest  has  been  completed.  The 
memorandums  do  not  govern  procedures  for 
the  construction  ot  these  roads,  as  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
develop  the  roads  with  as  little  cost  as  pos- 
sible to  conform  to  the  functional  objec- 
tive. 

The  highway  work  we  perform  for  other 
Government  agencies  Is  subject  to  the  de- 
cisions of  those  agencies.  Accordingly,  the 
procedures  established  by  the  directives  to 
which  you  refer  do  not  apply  to  work  per- 
formed for  other  Government  agencies.    We 


know  of  your  interest  In  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  wish  to  assure  you  of  our  sincere  Intent 
to  attain  that  objective  to  the  maxlmiim 
extent  possible  consistent  with  the  proper 
expenditure  of  highway  funds. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rex  M.  Whitton, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Mr.  METCALF.    Therefore,  I  am  in- 
troducing, for  myself,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska   LMr.  Gruening],  and  the 
jimior    Senator    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 
Nelson],  legislation  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  high- 
ways for  the  purpose  of  protecting  fish 
and  wildlife   and   recreation   resources 
and  to  make   uniform  the  sound  and 
wise  procedures  which  have  been  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Whitton  in  his  instructions 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.    The  bill 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  of  any 
other  Federal  department  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deter- 
mine that  the  surveys,  plans,  specifica- 
tions and  estimates  for  any  project  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds  are  satis- 
factory in  the  interests  of  conserving 
fish    and    wildlife    and    recreation    re- 
sources,  in   the   area   of   the  proposed 
project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1974)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  high- 
ways for  the  purpose  of  protecting  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  resources,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Gruening.  and  Mr.  Nelson)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered   to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

s.  1974 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 
"§321.  Conservation 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  fish 
and  wildllic  and  recreation  resources,  all 
surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
of  any  project  constructed  with  or  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds  shall,  prior  to  final  ap- 
proval either  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  other  Federal  department,  and 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  such  other  department  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  if  such  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  are  satis- 
factory In  the  Interests  of  conserving  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  resources  In  the 
area  of  the  project. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (1)  may  conduct  such  Investigations, 
surveys,  and  research  projects  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  (2)  shall,  in  the  case  of  a 
project  for  a  Federal-aid  highway,  consxUt 
with  and  give  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  State  submitting  such  project." 
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Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'•§  321.  Conservation." 


PROVISION  OP  CERTAIN  FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PA- 
CIFIC HALIBUT  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Northern 
Pacific  Halibut  Act.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  badly  needed  quarters  for  the  Halibut 
Commission  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  campus.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State  strongly  endorsing 
this  proposal  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  July  31,  1964. 

Hon.  W.\RREN  G.  M.*GNUSON, 

U.S.  Senate. 

De.».r  Senator  Macnuson:  Thanic  you  for 
you  letter  of  July  20.  1964.  In  whicli  you 
reqxiesied  the  Department  of  St.ite's  position 
on  the  problem  of  new  accommodations  for 
the  International  Pacific  Halibut  Commis- 
sion. Tlae  Department  believes  that  the  .as- 
sociation of  the  International  Pacific  Halibut 
Commission  with  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington has  been  highly  advantageous  and 
looks  favorably  upon  the  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  nei^^uarters  on  the  univer- 
sity campus.  Mr.  Herrlngton's  office  has 
been  investigating  the  problem  and  trying 
to  find  ways  in  which  the  Department  could 
be  of  assistance.  On  February  5,  1963.  Dr.  R. 
Van  Cleve.  dean  of  the  College  of  Fisheries 
at  the  university  was  Informed  in  a  telephone 
conversation  that  the  Department's  Office  of 
Budget  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  the  proposal. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  after  the 
matter  had  been  further  studied,  the  De- 
partment reached  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
not  legal  authority  to  provide  such  quarters. 
As  you  know,  the  halibut  treaty  requires  di- 
visible expenses.  Since  Mr.  Thleme's  pro- 
posal must  necessarily  involve  a  nondivislble 
capital  Investment  by  the  United  States, 
either  lump  sum  or  amortized,  rather  than 
on  a  current-rental  arrangement  as  presently 
in  effect,  separate  legislation  apart  from  the 
legislation  implementing  the  Halibut  Com- 
mission would  be  required. 

The  Department  of  State  would  favor  and 
strongly  support  such  legislation,  and  would 
do  everything  practicable  within  Its  author- 
ity to  promote  the  plan.  For  almost  40 
years  the  Joint  regulation  of  the  halibut  fish- 
ery has  been  a  most  successful  experiment  In 
International  management  of  an  Important 
source  of  wealth,  employment,  and  food  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of 
Canada.  It  appears  clear  that  the  situation 
described  by  Mr.  Thleme  now  requires  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  the  Halibut 
Commission  with  new  and  adequate  quarters. 

Please  call  on  us  for  any  assistance  that 
we  may  be  able  to  provide,  if  a  decision  is 
reached  to  solve  the  problem  through  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Lee, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Halibut  Commission  has  been  quartered 
on  the  University  of  Washington  campus 
since  1925;  both  have  benefited  from  the 


relationship.  The  Commission  staff,  for 
example,  has  contributed  to  the  program 
of  the  College  of  Fisheries  through  par- 
ticipation in  seminars  and  presentation 
of  lectures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hali- 
but Commission  has  benefited  from  the 
direct  contact  it  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain with  the  University  faculty  as  well 
as  from  the  ability  of  its  staff  to  attend 
classes  and  otherwise  take  advantage  of 
the  regular  academic  work  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

The  university  is  now  in  the  process  of 
designing  and  constructing  a  new  wing 
to  the  fisheries  building  to  house  the 
new  Fisheries  Research  Institute.  It  Is. 
therefore,  both  appropriate  and  urgent 
that  plans  be  initiated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  quarters  for  the  Halibut 
Commission  which  is  currently  housed 
in  a  wooden  structure  of  1917  vintage. 
It  should  be  added  at  this  point  that  the 
Commission  is  international  and  sup- 
ported jointly  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  facts  indicating  the  proper  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
facilities  for  the  staff.  Canada  has  rec- 
ognized this  and  now  provides  space  for 
the  staffs  of  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Commission — located  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia — 
and  the  International  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission.  Canada  is  also  willing,  I 
am  advised,  to  provide  space  in  Canada 
for  the  Halibut  Commission  but  it  should 
stay  where  it  is  now — in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  university  campus. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department, 
in  the  letter  already  inserted  in  the 
Record,  recommends  that  steps  be  taken 
to  provide  new  quarters  for  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  essential  that  such  quarters 
should  continue  the  mutually  beneficial 
and  harmonious  relationship  with  the 
University  of  Washington.  My  hope  is. 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  early  con- 
sideration and  favorable  action  on  the 
proposal  now  introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1975)  to  amend  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Halibut  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide certain  facilities  for  the  Interna- 
tional Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OP  THE  HIGHWAY  REVENUE  ACT 
OF   1956 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  allow  a  speedier  com- 
pletion of  the  41,000-mile  Interstate 
Highway  System.  This  amendment  to 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  would 
repeal  section  209(g)  of  that  act.  a  sec- 
tion popularly  known  as  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. My  bill  for  repeal  is  the  same 
as  that  which  I  offered  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress as  S.  1934.  The  reasons  for  its 
adoption  are  fully  as  convincing  to  me 
as  they  were  nearly  2  years  ago.  If  any- 
thing, the  passage  of  time  merely  demon- 
strates further,  as  the  benefits  of  the 
Interstate  System  become  increasingly 
apparent,  the  desirability  of  an  earlier 


completion  date  than  will  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Originally  the  authors  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act,  in  planning  for  the  highway 
trust  fund,  provided  that  it  miKht  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  in  times  when 
the  authorized  expenditures  might  ex- 
ceed revenues.  The  income  from  the 
dedicated  fund  was  calculated  on  a  basis 
which  anticipated  that  within  the  space 
of  16  years,  by  the  year  1972,  the  special 
highway  revenue  taxes  would  produce  the 
full  cost  of  building  the  system.  But 
the  Senate  subsequently  adopted  the 
Byrd  amendment  which  results  in  a 
sti-ict  pay-as-you-go  requirement.  Con- 
sequently, rather  than  an  overall  rev- 
enue-expenditure balance  over  the  life 
of  the  program,  wc  have  a  year-by-year 
balance  of  revenues  and  expenditures. 
The  i-cquirement  has  slowed  the  speed  of 
construction,  since  lack  of  reveiiucs  ac- 
tually on  hand  results  in  curtailment  of 
funds  to  the  States.  By  repealing  this 
provision,  we  will  make  it  possible  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasui-y  now  and  pay  back 
later,  the  only  difference  being  a  rela- 
tively small  interest  payment.  But  this 
will  be  far  more  than  offset  by  both 
human  values  and  economic  return. 

By  far  tlic  most  convincing  arguments 
to  me  for  the  earlie-st  possible  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  is  the  saving  we 
can  make  in  human  lives  through  reduc- 
tion of  traffic  fatalities.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  intioducing  my  bill  to  extend  the  high- 
way system  from  41.000  to  60,000  miles 
on  FebruaiT  24  IS.  1272),  the  death 
rate  on  the  safety-engineered  Interstate 
Highway  System  is  far  less  per  million 
miles  than  on  the  roads  which  presently 
serve  the  same  intercity  traffic.  On  the 
latter,  the  rate  is  9.7  deaths  per  100  mil- 
lion miles  of  tx-avel,  but  on  the  interstate 
limited-access  system,  the  rate  is  less 
than  a  third  of  that  amount,  2.8  per  100 
million  miles  of  travel.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  found,  by  its  study  of 
the  changes  resulting  from  the.  opening 
of  existing  interstate  portions, "that  re- 
lieving the  congestion  on  the  present 
roads  which  they  release  has  lowered  the 
injury  and  fatality  rate  on  those  roads  as 
well.  Instead  of  9.7  deaths,  the  rate 
dropped  to  5.1  after  the  interstate  road 
became  usable. 

In  fact,  studies  of  actual  results  show 
that  the  savings  of  lives  at  first  esti- 
mated now  prove  to  have  been  too  low. 
Whereas  the  earlier  estimate  was  that 
the  completed  system  would  save  5,000 
lives  a  year,  studies  based  on  actual  ex- 
perience indicate  the  figure  will  be  closer 
to  8,000  lives  a  year.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  huge  cost  saving  with  every  addi- 
tional 1,000  miles  opened  to  trafiSc,  both 
in  savings  to  property  through  accident 
reduction  and  through  savings  to  motor- 
ists by  the  elimination  of  gasoline  usage 
and  vehicle  wear  on  tires,  brakes,  and  so 
on.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  stop 
and  new  start  from  a  60-mile-an-hour 
speed  costs  2  cents,  and  of  course  much 
more  for  a  truck.  The  economic  benefit 
of  completing  the  entire  41,000  miles  has 
been  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  great 
tax  cut  of  last  year,  an  annual  $11  billion. 

By  allowing  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  borrow,  then,  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  system  by  consistent  rather 
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than  sporadic  work  interrupted  by  pe- 
riods of  idleness  while  we  are  waiting 
for  finances  to  accumulate.  If  we  can 
speed  up  completion  of  the  system  by 
1970  instead  of  1972,  we  will  have  accel- 
erated the  benefits  vastly  both  in  human 
lives  and  in  economic  gain.  We  are  per- 
fectly willing,  and  properly  so,  to  expend 
vast  sums  for  the  protection  of  our  peo- 
ple from  the  possible  destruction  a  mili- 
tary attack  could  inflict.  We  mobilize 
a  score  of  vessels  from  our  fleet  and 
spend  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  seek 
■  to  save  the  life  of  one  pilot  downed  in 
the  ocean.  Yet,  because  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  incur  debt  for  the  highway 
fund,  we  have  allowed  people  to  die  in 
traffic  whose  lives  we  might  save — even 
though  the  interest  cost  would  be  much 
less  than  the  economic  saving  without 
regard  to  lives. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  are  others 
in  the  Senate  who  agree  with  my  point 
of  view  on  this.  Even  before  the  open- 
ing of  this  session.  Senator  Burdick  in- 
formed me  that  he  wished  to  cosponsor 
this  bill  should  I  offer  it  again.  Senator 
Nelson  is  also  among  those  who  have 
been  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  join 
me  in  its  presentation.  And  Senator 
Russell  Long,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Southeastern  As.sociation  of  State  High- 
way Officials  last  November  9.  made  an 
excellent  speech  saying  essentially  what 
I  have  said  here  and  making  an  even 
fuller  case  for  support  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  may  lie  on  the  table 
for  1  week  in  order  that  others  who  desire 
may  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  the  excellent  address  of  Senator 
Long  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  aiid,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  the  address 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1976)  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956  requiring  certain  adjustments  of 
apportionments  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  funds  available  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  introduced  by  Mr. 
H.\rtke  'for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
presented  by  Mr.  Hartke,  is  as  follows: 
New  Orleans,  La.,  November  9,  1964.— 
Following  is  the  text  of  a  speech  delivered 
today  by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana,  to  the  Southeastern  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  meeting  In 
convention  In  New  Orleans: 

"Lately  I  have  been  various  acclaimed 
or  accused  for  taking  either  the  high  road 
or  the  low  road  in  the  just-completed  presi- 
dential campaign.  Which  ever  road  it  was. 
It  was  too  slow  a  road  Insofar  as  reaching 
my  goal  of  carrying  Louisiana  for  President 
Johnson  was  concerned.  So  today  I  thought 
I  would  play  it  safe,  take  the  straight  path 
with  you  highway  folks,  and  talk  exactly 
what  you  would  expect  me  to  talk — roads — 
more  particularly,  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

"Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  which  has  most  of  the  au- 
thority In  this  field,  I  have  had  a  great  deal 


of  interest  in  the  National  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  System  since  its  inception 
in  1956.  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
program  from  the  start  and,  unlike  others, 
my  big  criticism  has  been  that  the  program 
is  too  slow  moving  and  that  Its  completion 
should  be  stepped  up. 

"The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
called  for  the  construction  of  41,000  miles 
of  interstate  highways  throughout  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  16  years,  from 
195(5  to  1972,  to  be  financed  90  percent  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  10  percent  by  the 
States. 

"Sixteen  years,  er  eu  for  such  an  ambitious 
program  as  the  1956  Highway  Act  contem- 
plated, is  too  long.  I  think  It  should  be 
speeded  up  considerably.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  41,000-mile  network  of  interstate 
highways  completed  by  1970.  Even  that 
would  reduce  It  just  2  years  in  length.  If 
you  think  that  14  years  is  too  short  a  period 
in  which  to  achieve  this  goal,  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  In  a  shorter  span 
of  time. 

"We  did  not  even  get  Into  the  space  pro- 
gram until  after  the  Russians  Jolted  us  with 
tlieii-  sputnik  In  1957,  and  we  did  not  enter 
tiio  moon  race  until  President  Kennedy 
asked  Congress  for  the  entry  fee  In  1961. 
Thus,  In  less  than  10  years  we  are  supposed 
to  accomplish  the  near  Impossible  task  of 
leaving  this  earth  and  visiting  elsewhere. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  space  effort,  and  I  feel  that  It  is 
a  v\'orthwhile  expenditure  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  by  the  end  of  the  sixties;  but, 
certainly,  if  we  can  accomplisli  that  objec- 
tive in  that  period  of  time,  we  can  complete 
our  earth-bound  higliway  program  in  less 
than  16  yeans.  If  we  can  spend  the  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  that  the  space  pro- 
gram requires,  we  can  spend  a  fraction  of 
that  amount  to  flnisli  ovu"  Interstate  High- 
way Sy.stem  early.  Tlie  early  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  will  do  some- 
thing that  ptxtting  a  man  on  the  moon  can't 
do;  that  is,  it  will  sav3  thousands  of  lives. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  injuries,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

"An  acceleration  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  along  the  lines  I  contemplPte  would 
niake  possible  the  opening  of  over  2,000  miles 
of  superhigliways  4  years  earlier  than  is 
presently  called  for.  And  that  will  save 
2.000  lives.  Think  of  that.  Two  thousand 
people  will  be  alive  by  speeding  up  the  high- 
way pro2ram  that  otherwise  will  die  in  traffic 
accidents  if  we  permit  the  Interstate  System 
to  amble  along  at  its  present  rate. 

"And  then  there  are  the  crippling  and  dis- 
figuring injuries  that  will  be  prevented  by 
an  earlier  completion  of  tlie  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  National  Safety  Council  estimates 
that  an  all-time  high  of  46,860  persons  lost 
their  lives  on  the  Nation's  highways  during 
the  12-month  period  ending  September  30, 
1964.  In  addition,  about  21^  million  people 
were  injured  in  automobile  accidents  and 
about  half  of  them  were  hiurt  bad  enough  to 
keep  them  off  their  jobs. 

"The  death  rate  on  interstate  highways  is 
far  less  than  on  regular  highways — some- 
thing like  2.8  deaths  per  100  million  miles 
as  compared  to  9.7  per  100  million  miles. 
The  injury  rate  Is  likewise  far  less  on  the 
interstates.  And  so  the  early  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  will  cut  sharply  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  be 
injured,  perhaps  permanently  disabled,  by 
1972.  Don't  ever  tell  the  parent  of  a  child 
paralyzed  for  life  by  an  accident  that  oc- 
curred on  a  regular  2-lane  road,  'I'm  sorry 
we  couldn't  afford  to  complete  the  Interstate 
System  before  your  child's  Injury  occurred.' 
"Finally,  there  are  the  economic  savings, 
the  savings  In  damages  to  automobiles,  other 
personal  property,  real  estate,  and.  of  course, 
the  hospital,  medical,  and  funeral  expenses 
that  are  saved  by  reducing  the  number  of 


automobile  accidents.  In  addition,  think 
of  the  stops  and  starts  that  are  eliminated 
by  travel  on  the  limited  access  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Every  stop  and  start  you  can  eliminate 
when  you  are  traveling  60  miles  per  hour 
saves  you  2  cents.  Savings  due  to  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System  travel  were  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to 
amount  to  over  $2  billion  for  passenger  cars 
this  year  and  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  for  commercial  vehicles.  The 
savings  In  1973,  the  first  scheduled  year  of 
full  mileage  operation,  is  estimated  at  about 
$11  billion.  That  Is  about  the  same  sum 
of  money  that  taxpayers  save  this  year  as  a 
result  of  the  huge  tax  cut  bill,  with  which 
I  had  a  lot  to  do  In  the  Senate. 

"The  whole  country  was  aware  of  that  tax 
cut  bill,  and  It  was  given  strong  support  and 
encouragement  by  all  segments  of  the  coun- 
try's population,  as  well  as  by  the  President 
and  a  huge  majority  in  Congress.  But  that 
$ll-billlon  savings  to  the  taxpayers  did  not 
necessarily  bring  any  savings  in  lives  to  the 
American  people.  "This  $ll-billion  savings 
through  an  Interstate  Highway  System  pre- 
vents untold  misery,  grief,  and  pain.  We 
should  have  the  support  for  it  that  we  had 
for  the  $11  billion  tax  cut  bill.  If  the  In- 
terstate highway  program  were  to  be  speeded 
along  the  lines  I  advocate,  higliway  users 
would  save  another  $21/2  billion  on  top  of  that 
$11  billion. 

"With  such  compelling  reasons  for  a  speedy 
wrap-up  of  the  Interstate  highway  program, 
why  has  it  not  been  accelerated?  Because 
It  would  perhaps  cost  more  than  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  w'nich  pays  the  Federal  share, 
might  contain  at  a  given  time.  Right  now 
the  fund  Is  solvent.  Revenue  paid  Into  it  by 
highway  psers  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  program  on  its  present  schedule.  If 
we  were  to  accelerate  the  program,  we  might 
tem.porarily  run  into  a  deficit,  in  that  ex- 
penditures from  the  highway  trust  fund 
would  exceed  Income. 

"Under  present  law,  the  highway  trust  fund 
cannot  run  a  deficit  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  must  be  solvent  every  July  1.  Be- 
cause of  this  provision  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  added  by  my  good  friend  and 
Finance  Committee  chairman,  Harrt  Byrd, 
the  trust  fund  is  unable  to  borrow  enough 
from  general  Government  re\'enues  to  supply 
the  States  with  sufficient  Federal  money  to 
accelerate  construction  of  the  Interstate 
System. 

"What  would  have  to  be  done,  and  what  I 
am  seriously  thinking  of  doing.  Is  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  which  would  in  effect  repeal 
tlie  Byrd  amendment  and  permit  the  high- 
way trust  fund  to  borrow  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  Federal  aid  would  then 
become  available  to  the  States  when  they 
need  it,  and  this  could  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary acceleration  of  the  program. 

"Let  It  be  made  clear  that  by  repealing  the 
Byrd  amendment  the  program  Is  not  made 
fiscally  irresponsible,  nor  do  we  add  any  cost 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  general  taxpayer. 
The  program  retains  the  pay-as-you-go  prin- 
ciple, but,  instead  of  having  the  trust  fund 
balance  out  at  the  end  of  each  year,  it  would 
merely  balance  out  by  the  time  the  program 
Is  scheduled  to  end — i972.  By  1972.  all  of  the 
borrowing  by  the  trust  fund  would  be  paid 
back  with  interest  to  the  general  Treasury 
fund  from  the  highway  user  taxes  taken  into 
the  trust  fund.  This  Interest,  amoimting  to 
little  over  $250  million,  is  well  within  the  ca- 
pability of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

"Look  at  it  this  way:  For  an  Investment  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  we  will 
receive  fivefold  return  of  $2'^  billion  in  eco- 
nomic savings  and,  even  more  significant,  a 
bonus  of  2,000  lives  saved. 

"Therefore,  I  hope  that  you  will  lend  yotir 
efforts  to  the  drive  for  a  full  and  effective 
Interstate  Highway  System  In  the  United 
States  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  It  will 
achieve  not  only  untold  pleasure  in  being 
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able  to  drive  easily  and  quickly  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 
It  will  bring  about  not  only  an  expansion  in 
the  Nation's  economy,  an  Increase  In  con- 
struction and  Jobs.  but.  most  Important.  It 
will  drastically  diminish  the  tragedies  of 
death  and  disability  that  are  too  much  a 
part  of  the  highway  scene." 


assistance,  and  the  planning  and  co- 
ordination needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  the  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  and  regions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


nation,  with  a  further  statement  wheth- 
er it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


EXTENSION    OF    COPYRIGHT 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  extending  the  duration  of 
copvrieht  protection  in  certain  cases. 

During  the  87th  Congress  there  was  en- 
acted Public  Law  87-668  to  temporarily 
extend  the  renewal  term  of  copyrights 
when  such  renewal  term  would  otherwise 
expire  prior  to  December  31.  1965.  The 
purpose  of  this  action  was  to  prevent 
copyriehted  works  from  going  into  the 
public  domain  while  the  Congress  was  en- 
gaged in  the  consideration  of  a  general 
revision  of  the  copyright  laws.  A  major 
provision  of  the  copyright  revision  bill 
would  increase  the  term  of  copyright  pro- 
tection. Therefore,  the  Congress  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  inequitable  to 
permit  the  owners  of  copyrights  to  lose 
the  benefits  of  the  extended  term  merely 
because  the  term  of  their  copyright  ex- 
pired prior  to  action  by  the  Congress  on 
the  general  revision  bill. 

On  February  4.  at  the  request  of  the 
Copyright  OfBce  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress I  introduced  S.  1006.  the  copyright 
revision  bill.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Patents  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  now 
en-^aged  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
It  Is  apparent,  that  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  that  will  be  required  and 
the  complex  nature  of  the  bill,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  complete  action  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  Public  Law  87-668  on  De- 
cember 31.  1965.  Therefore.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joinc  resolution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  renewal  term  of 
copyrieht  subsisting  in  any  work  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  ^^solution.  or  the 
term  as  extended  by  Public  Law  87-668. 
until  December  31.  1967. 

I  request  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
this  subject  to  submit  any  comments  on 
this  joint  resolution  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  ^ 

Tlie  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  8-1  ex- 
tending the  duration  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellaw.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  306.  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI. 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  the  bill  (S.  1648)  to  provide  grants  for 
public  works  and  development  faciUties, 
other  financial  assistance,  and  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  needed  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
the  economically  distressed  areas  and 
regions,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1807)  to  provide 
for  an  objective,  thorough,  and  nation- 
wide analysis  and  reevaluation  of  the  ex- 
tent and  means  of  resolving  the  critical 
shortage  of  qualified  manpower  in  the 
field  of  correctional  rehabilitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR     OF 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis]  be  designated 
as  a  cosponsor  to  my  amendments  Nos. 
152  and  159  to  the  revised  substitute  to 
the  votinc  rights  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COM^HTTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT TODAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
J  on  PubUc  Works  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (S.  1648> 
to  provide  grants  for  public  works  and 
development   facilities,    other   financial 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE      COMMITTEE     ON     THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Harold  D.  Beaton,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  western  district  of  Michigan,  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  E.  HUl,  re- 
signed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday.  May  21.  1965,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomi- 


THE  WORKS  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  of  the  critics  of  our  deepening  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam,  I  am 
pleased  to  applaud  the  positive,  hopeful 
emphasis  in  President  Johnson's  address 
to  the  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
yesterday. 

While  reaflarming  our  intentions  of 
maintaining  military  resistance  to  the 
antigovernment  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
President  Johnson  clearly  spelled  out  his 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  economic 
and  political  problems  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  President  asked  us  to  look  at  three 
faces  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict:  the  face 
of  armed  conflict,  the  face  of  the  quest 
for  a  political  solution,  and  the  face 
which  he  described  as  "the  most  tragic 
and  most  hopeful" — the  face  of  human 
need.  It  was  this  third  aspect  of  the 
southeast  Asia  crisis  that  the  President 
emphasized  on  yesterday. 

I  think  this  third  face  of  the  challenge 
in  southeast  Asia  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. As  the  President  so  dramatically 
underscored  in  his  speech : 

It  Is  the  most  important  battle  of  all  In 
which  we  are  engaged.  For  a  nation  cannot 
be  built  by  armed  power  or  by  political  agree- 
ment. It  win  rest  on  the  expectation  by 
individual  men  and  women  that  their  future 
will  be  better  than  their  past.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  Just  fl^ht  against  something. 
People  must  fight  for  something  and  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  must  know  that 
after  the  long  brutal  Journey  through  the 
dark  tunnel  of  conflict  there  breaks  the  light 
of  a  happier  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  believed  for  many 
months  that  there  is  no  military  solution 
to  the  political  weakness  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  there  is  certainly  no  military 
solution  to  the  crying  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  medical  needs  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  That  is  why  I  am 
sure  that  men  of  good  will  everywhere 
will  share  the  hope  expressed  by  the  Pres- 
ident yesterday  that  "the  works  of  peace 
can  bring  men  together  in  a  common 
effort  to  abandon  forever  the  works  of 
war." 

I  applaud  the  President's  emphasis  in 
his  Johns  Hopkins  University  speech  of 
April  7  on  his  desire  for  negotiations 
without  preconditions. 

I  applaud  the  effort  outlined  in  that 
speech  for  regional  economic  develop- 
ment under  U.N.  auspices  of  southeast 
Asia. 

I  applaud,  too,  what  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  paragraphs  in  the 
President's  Johns  Hopkins  speech  when 
he  said: 

We  often  say  how  Impressive  power  is,  but 
I  do  not  And  It  impressive  at  all.  The  guns 
and  the  bombs,  the  rockets  and  the  warships. 
are  all  symbols  of  human  failure.  They  are 
necessary  symbols.  They  protect  what  we 
cherish,  but  they  are  witness  to  hvunan  folly- 

How  many  times  in  human  historj' 
have  the  weapons  of  war  been  substituted 
for  the  works  of  peace,  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  human  race?    Yet, 
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In  most  instances,  the  bloodshed  and 
carnage  of  war  have  been  cloaked  in  the 
righteousness  of  a  holy  crusade,  I  have 
"just  finished  reading  a  fascinating  book 
by  Henry  Treece  on  the  medieval  cru- 
sades, in  which  for  a  century  the  people 
of  Western  Christendom  engaged  in  a 
series  of  bloody  struggles  against  the 
Moslem  world — all  of  this  in  the  name  of 
God.  Yet,  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Steven 
Runciman,  the  distinguished  student  of 
this  period,  was : 

The  triumphs  of  the  crusade  were  the  tri- 
umphs of  faith.  But  faith  without  wisdom 
is  a  dangerous  thing.  By  the  inexorable  laws 
of  history  the  whole  world  pays  for  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  each  of  its  citizens.  In  the  long 
sequence  of  interaction  and  fusion  between 
Orient  and  Occident,  out  of  which  our  civili- 
zation h.as  grown,  the  crusades  were  a  tragic 
and  destructive  episode.  The  historian,  as 
he  g?.2es  across  the  centuries  at  their  gallant 
storj',  must  find  his  admiration  overcast  by 
sorrow  at  the  witness  that  it  bears  to  the 
limitations  of  human  nature.  There  was  so 
much  courage  and  so  little  honor,  so  much 
devotion  and  so  little  understanding.  High 
Ideals  were  besml-ched  by  cruelty  and  greed, 
enterprise  and  endurance  by  a  blind  and  nar- 
row self-righteousness;  and  the  holy  war 
Itself  was  nothing  more  than  a  long  act  of 
intolerance  in  the  name  of  God,  which  is  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson,  with 
his  understanding  of  human  nature  and 
his  practical  sense  of  human  affairs,  does 
not  intend  to  lead  this  Nation  into  a  so- 
called  holy  war.  He  understands  that  co- 
existence is  possi'jle  even  with  those 
whose  ideology  we  find  at  odds  with  our 
own.  In  that  spirit,  he  invited  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  v.ith  us  in 
underwriting  a  program  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia.  I  feel  confident  that  if 
the  people  of  mainland  China  wish  to 
coexist  v/ith  the  otlier  nations  of  man- 
kind that  we  will  take  steps  to  make  that 
path  easier  and  more  hopeful  for  them. 

I  have  been  most  impressed  witli  the 
suggestion  of  President  Radhakri.shnan, 
of  India,  that  an  Afro- Asian  peacekeep- 
ing force  be  substituted  in  southeast 
Asia  for  American  troops.  Doubtless,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  to  have  an  effective  peace- 
keeping force  in  this  uncertain,  unstable 
corner  of  the  globe.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  force  manned  largely  by  men  drawn 
from  Asia  and  Africa  can  better  carry 
out  this  function  than  American  troops 
operating  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
home  in  a  strange  land  and  under  condi- 
tions unfamiUar  to  Western  powers. 

The  long  history  of  Western  imperial- 
ism in  southeast  Asia  has  left  a  residue 
of  resentment  and  bitterness  from  which 
no  Western  power  can  fully  escape,  no 
matter  how  pure  its  motives.  I  strongly 
hope  that  our  Government  has  under  ac- 
tive and  sympathetic  consideration  steps 
that  will  enable  us  to  substitute  the  kind 
of  Afro- Asian  regional  force  proposed  by 
Dr.  Radhakrishnan  rather  than  a  deep- 
ening military  commitment  of  American 
forces  on  our  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  people 
of  the  world  will  realize  that  the  only  war 
the  American  people  really  want  to  fight 
is  the  war  against  human  need  described 
so  well  by  President  Johnson  yesterday. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  address  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  the  PREsmENT  to  the  Associa- 
tion OP  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
Good  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
my  friends  of  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists.  I  am  very  happy  that 
you  requested  through  the  press  office  this 
opportunity  for  us  to  meet  together,  because 
after  looking  at  some  of  the  cartoons  you 
have  drawn,  I  thought  I'd  invite  you  over  to 
see  me  in  person.  After  all,  I  had  nothing  to 
lose. 

I  know  that  I  am  talking  to  the  most  influ- 
ential journalists  in  America.  Reporters  may 
write  and  politicians  may  talk  but  what  you 
draw  remains  in  the  public  memory  long 
after  these  other  words  are  forgotten.  That 
is  why,  after  I  learned  that  you  would  be  here 
and  we  would  meet  together  that  I  put  to- 
gether some  notes  to  discuss  with  you  while 
you  were  in  Washington,  a  very  little  known 
side  of  our  activity  in  one  of  the  most  vital 
places  in  the  world — South  Vietnam. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  has  many  faces. 
There  is  the  face  of  armed  conflict — of 
terror  and  gunfire — of  bomb-heavy  planes 
and  campaign-weary  soldiers.  In  this  con- 
flict our  only  object  is  to  prove  that  force 
will  meet  force — that  armed  conquest  Is 
futile,  and  that  aggression  is  not  only  wrong, 
but  it  Just  will  not  work. 

And  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  are  &lov,fly 
beginning  to  realize  what  they  once  scorned 
to  believe:  that  we  combine  unlimited  pa- 
tience with  unlimited  resoiu-ces  in  pursuit  of 
an  unwavering  purpose. 

We  will  not  abandon  oxir  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  second  face  of  war  in  Vietnam  is  the 
quest  for  a  political  solution — the  face  of 
diplomacy  and  politics — of  the  ambitions  and 
the  Interests  of  other  nations.  We  know,  as 
our  adversaries  should  also  know,  that  there 
is  no  purely  military  solution  In  sight  for 
either  side.  We  are  ready  for  unconditional 
discussions.  Most  of  the  non-Commun:st 
nations  of  the  world  favor  such  uncondi- 
tional discussions.  And  it  would  clearly  be 
in  the  interest  of  North  Vietnam  to  now 
come  to  the  conference  table.  For  them  the 
continuation  of  war,  without  talks,  means 
only  damage  without  conquest.  Communist 
China  apparently  desires  the  war  to  continue 
whatever  the  cost  to  their  allies.  Their  tar- 
get is  not  merely  South  Vietnam,  It  is  Asia. 
Their  objective  is  not  the  fulflllment  of  Viet- 
namese nationalism.  It  is  to  erode  and  to 
discredit  America's  ability  to  help  prevent 
Chinese  domination  over  all  of  Asia.  In  this 
domination  they  shall  never  succeed. 

And  I  am  continuing  and  I  am  Increasing 
the  search  for  every  possible  path  to  peace. 

The  third  face  of  war  In  Vietnam  Is,  at 
once,  the  most  tragic  and  most  hopeful.  It 
is  the  face  of  human  need.  It  is  the  un- 
tended  sick,  the  hungry  family,  and  the  Illit- 
erate child.  It  is  men  and  women,  many 
wit; -.out  shelter,  with  rag.=?  for  clothing,  strug- 
gling for  survival  in  a  very  rich  and  a  very 
fertile  land. 

It  Is  the  most  Important  battle  of  all  In 
which  we  are  engaged. 

For  a  nation  cannot  be  built  by  armed 
nower  or  by  political  agreement.  It  will  rest 
on  the  expectation  by  individual  men  and 
women  that  their  future  will  be  better  than 
their  past. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  Just  flght  against  some- 
thing. People  must  flght  for  something,  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  know  that 
after  the  long,  brutal  Journey  through  the 
dark  tunnel  of  conflict  there  breaks  the  light 
of  a  happier  day.    And  only  If  thla  Is  so,  can 


they  be  expected  to  sustain  the  enduring  wlU 
for  continued  strife.  Only  in  this  way  can 
long-run  stability  and  peace  come  to  their 
land. 

And  there  Is  another,  more  profound  rea- 
son. In  Vietnam  communism  seeks  to  reaUy 
Impose  its  will  by  force  of  arms.  But  we 
would  be  deeply  mistaken  to  think  that  this 
was  the  only  weapon.  Here,  as  other  places 
in  the  world,  they  speak  to  restless  people — 
people  rising  to  shatter  the  old  ways  which 
have  imprisoned  hope — people  fiercely  and 
justly  reaching  for  the  material  fruits  from 
the  tree  of  modern  knowledge. 

It  is  this  desire,  and  not  simply  lust  for 
conquest,  which  moves  many  of  the  individ- 
ual fighting  men  that  we  must  now,  sadly, 
call  the  enemy. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  task  to  show  that  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  other  nations  offers 
the  surest  road  to  progress,  that  history  and 
experience  testify  to  this  truth.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  call  upon  reason  or  point  to 
examples.  We  must  show  it  through  action 
and  we  must  show  it  through  accomplish- 
ment, and  even  were  there  no  war — either 
hot  or  cold — we  would  always  be  active  in 
humanity's  search  for  progress.  This  task  is 
commanded  to  us  by  the  moral  values  of  our 
civilization,  and  it  rests  on  the  inescapable 
nature  of  the  world  that  we  have  now  en- 
tered. For  in  that  world,  as  long  as  we  can 
foresee,  every  threat  to  man's  welfare  will 
be  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  people. 
Those  who  live  In  the  emerging  community 
of  nations  will  ignore  the  perils  of  their 
neighbors  at  the  risk  of  their  own  prospects. 
This  is  true  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  for 
every  part  of  the  developing  world.  This 
Is  why,  on  your  behalf,  I  recently  proposed 
a  massive,  cooperative  development  effort  for 
all  of  southeast  Asia.  I  named  the  respected 
leader.  Eugene  Black,  as  my  personal  repre- 
sentative to  Inaugurate  our  participation  In 
these  programs. 

Since  that  time  rapid  progress  has  been 
made,  I  am  glad  to  report.  Mr.  Black  has 
met  with  the  top  officials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  several  occasions.  He  has  talked  to 
other  interested  parties.  He  has  found  in- 
creasing enthusiasm.  The  United  Nations  is 
already  setting  up  new  mechanisms  to  help 
carry  forward  the  work  of  development. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  now  pre- 
pared to  participate  in.  and  to  support,  an 
Asian  Development  Bank,  to  carry  out  and 
help  finance  the  economic  progress  In  that 
area  of  the  world,  and  the  development  that 
we  desire  to  see  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
So  this  morning  I  call  on  every  other  in- 
dustrialized nation,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  help  create  a  better  life  for  all  of 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia. 

Surely,  surely,  the  works  of  peace  can 
bring  men  together  In  a  common  effort  to 
abandon  forever  the  works  of  war. 

But,  as  South  Vietnam  Is  the  central  place 
of  conflict,  it  Is  also  a  principal  focus  of  our 
work  to  increase  the  well-being  of  people. 

It  Is  in  that  effort  in  South  Vietnam  which 
I  think  we  are  too  little  Informed  and  whidh 
I  want  to  relate  to  you  this  morning. 

We  began  in  1954  when  Vietnam  became 
Independent,  before  the  war  between  the 
north  and  south.  Since  that  time  we 
have  spent  more  than  $2  billion  In  economic 
help  for  the  16  million  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. And  despite  the  ravages  of  war  we 
have  made  steady  continuing  gains.  We 
have  concentrated  on  food,  and  health,  and 
education,  and  housing,  and  industry. 

Like  most  developing  countries.  South 
Vietnam's  economy  rests  on  agriculture.  Un- 
like many,  it  has  large  uncrowded  areas  of 
very  rich,  and  very  fertile  land.  Because  of 
this.  It  is  one  of  the  great  rice  bowls  of  the 
entire  world.  With  our  help,  since  1954. 
South  Vietnam  has  already  doubled  its  rice 
production,  providing  food  for  the  people,  aa 
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well  as  providing  a  vital  export  for  that  na- 
tion. ,  ,  ^ 
We  ha\e  put  our  American  farm  know-now 
to  work  on  other  crops.  This  year,  for  in- 
stance, several  hundred  million  cuttmgs  of 
a  new  variety  of  sweet  potato,  that  promises 
a  sixfold  increase  In  yield,  will  be  distributed 
to  these  Vietnamese  farmers.  Corn  output 
should  rise  from  25.000  tons  in  1962  to  100.000 
tons  by  1966.  Pig  production  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1955.  Many  animal  diseases 
have  been  eliminated  entirely. 

Disease  and  epidemic  brood  over  every 
Vietnamese  village.  In  a  country  of  more 
than  16  million  people  with  a  life  expectancy 
of  only  35  years,  there  are  only  200  civilian 
doctors.  If  the  Vietnamese  had  doctors  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  United  States  has  doc- 
tors, they  would  have  not  the  200  that  they 
do  have  but  would  have  more  than  5,000 
doctors. 

We  have  helped  vaccinate,  already,  over  7 
mllUon  people  against  cholera,  and  millions 
more  agiinst  other  diseases.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  can  now  receive 
treatment  In  the  more  than  12,000  hamlet 
health  stations  that  America  has  built  and 
has  stocked.  New  clinics  and  surgical  suites 
are  scattered  throughout  that  entire  coun- 
try; and  the  medical  school  that  we  are  now 
helping  to  build  will  graduate  as  many  doc- 
tors in  a  single  year  as  now  serve  the  entire 
population  of  South  Vietnam. 

Education  is  the  keystone  of  future  de- 
velopment in  Vietnam.  It  takes  a  trained 
people  to  man  the  factories,  to  conduct  the 
administration,  and  to  form  the  human 
foundation  for  an  advancing  nation.  More 
than  a  quarter  million  young  Vietnamese 
can  now  learn  in  more  than  4,000  classrooms 
that  America  has  helped  to  build  in  the  last 
2  years:  and  2.000  more  schools  are  going  to 
be"  built  by  us  in  the  next  12  months.  The 
number  of  students  in  vocational  schools 
has  cone  up  four  times.  Enrollment  was 
300,000  in  1955,  when  we  first  entered  there 
and  started  helping  with  otu-  program.  To- 
day it  is  mere  than  1,500,000.  The  8  million 
textbooks  that  we  have  supplied  to  Viet- 
namese children  will  rise  to  more  than  15 
million  by  1967. 

Agriculture  Is  the  foundation.  Health, 
education,  and  housing  are  the  urgent  hu- 
man needs.  But  Indu.strial  development  is 
the  great  pathway  to  their  future. 

When  Vietnam  was  divided,  most  of  the 
Industry  was  In  the  North.  The  South  was 
barren  of  manufacturing  and  the  founda- 
tions for  Industry.  Today,  more  than  700 
new  or  rehabilitated  factories— textile  mills 
and  cement  plants,  electronics  and  plastics — 
are  changing  the  entire  face  of  that  nation. 
New  roads  and  communications,  railroad 
equipment  and  electric  generators,  are  a 
spreading  baje  on  which  this  new  industry 
can,  and  is,  growing. 

All  this  progress  goes  on.  and  it  is  going 
to  continue  to  go  on.  under  clrciunstances 
of  staggering  adversity. 

Communist  terrorists  have  made  aid  pro- 
grams that  we  administer  a  very  special  tar- 
get of  their  attack.  They  fear  them.  They 
know  they  must  fear  them  because  agricul- 
tural stations  are  being  destroyed  and  medi- 
cal centers  are  being  burned.  More  than  100 
Vietnamese  malaria  fighters  are  dead.  Our 
own  AID  officials  have  been  wounded  and 
kidnapped.  These  are  not  Just  the  accidents 
of  war.  They  are  a  part  of  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign, m  the  words  of  the  Communists,  "to 
cut  the  fingers  off  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

We  Intend  to  continue,  and  we  Intend  to 
Increase  our  help  to  Vietnam. 

Nor  can  anyone  doubt  the  determination 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  They 
have  lost  more  than  12,000  of  their  men 
since  I  became  yovir  President  a  little  over 
a  year  ago. 

But  progress  does  not  come  from  Invest- 
ment alone,  or  plans  on  a  desk,  or  even  the 
directives  and  the  orders  that  we  approve 


here  in  Washington.  It  takes  men.  Men 
must  take  the  seed  to  the  farmer.  Men  must 
teach  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Men  must  help  In 
harvest.  Men  must  build  the  schools,  and 
men  must  Instruct  the  students.  Men  must 
carry  medicine  Into  the  jungle  and  treat  the 
sick,  and  shelter  the  homeless.  And  men — 
brave,  tireless,  filled  with  love  for  their 
fellows — are  doing  this  today.  They  arc  do- 
ing it  through  the  long,  hot,  danger-filled 
Vietnamese  days  and  the  sultry  nights. 

The  fullest  glory  must  go.  also,  to  those 
South  Vietnamese  that  are  laboring  and 
dyin;:;  for  their  own  people  and  their  own 
nation.  In  hospitals  and  schools,  along  the 
rice  fields  and  the  roads,  they  continue  to 
labor,  never  knowing  when  death  or  terror 
mav  strike. 

How  Incredible  It  is  that  there  are  a  few 
who  still  say  that  the  South  Vietnamese  do 
not  want  to  continue  the  struggle.  They  are 
sacrificing  and  they  are  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands. Their  patient  valor  In  the  heavy 
presence  of  personal,  physical  danger  should 
be  a  helpful  lesson  to  those  of  us  who,  here 
In  America,  only  have  to  read  about  It.  or 
hear  about  It  on  the  television  or  radio. 

We  have  our  own  heroes  who  labor  at  the 
works  of  peace  In  the  midst  of  war.  They 
toil  unarmed  and  cut  of  uniform.  They 
know  the  humanity  of  their  concern  does 
not  exempt  them  from  the  horrors  of  conflict 
yet  they  go  on  from  day  to  day.  They  bring 
food  to  the  hungry  over  there.  They  supply 
the  sick  with  neces.'^ary  medicine.  They  help 
the  farmer  with  his  crops,  families  to  find 
clean  water,  villages  to  receive  the  healing 
miracles  of  electricity.  The-e  are  Americans 
who  have  Joined  our  AID  program,  and  we 
welcome  others  to  their  ranks. 

For  most  Americans  this  is  an  easy  war. 
Men  fight  and  men  suffer  and  men  die,  as 
they  always  do  in  war.  But  the  lives  of  most 
of  us,  at  least  those  of  us  in  this  room  and 
those  listening  to  me  this  morning,  are  un- 
troubled. Prosperity  rises,  abundance  In- 
crea.ses,  the  Nation  flourishes. 

I  will  report  to  the  Cabinet  when  I  leave 
this  room  that  we  are  In  the  51st  month  of 
continued  prosperity,  the  longest  peacetime 
prosperity  for  America  since  our  country  was 
founded.  Yet  our  entire  future  Is  at  stake. 
What  a  difference  It  would  make  if  we 
could  only  call  upon  a  small  fraction  of  our 
u;imatched  private  resources — businesses  and 
unions,  agricultural  groups  and  builders — 
If  we  could  crll  them  to  the  task  of  peaceful 
proeress  In  Vietnam.  With  such  a  spirit  of 
patriotic  sacrifice  we  might  well  strike  an 
Irresistible  blow  for  freedom  there  and  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  every  person  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  in  this  country  this 
morning  will  look  for  waj's — and  those  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  who  believe  In  hu- 
manity as  we  do,  I  hope  that  they  will  find 
wavs  to  help  progress  In  South  Vietnam. 

This,  then,  is  the  third  face  of  our  struggle 
in  Vietnam.  It  was  there — the  Illiterate,  the 
hungry,  the  sick — before  this  war  began.  It 
will  be  there  when  peace  comes  to  us — and 
so  will  we.  Not  with  soldiers  and  planes,  not 
with  bombs  and  bullets,  but  with  all  the 
wondrous  weapons  of  peace  in  the  20th 
century. 

And  then,  perhaps,  together  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  con  share  that  gracious  task 
with  all  the  people  of  Vietnam,  north  and 
south  alike. 

Thank  you  for  coming  this  morning.  Good 
morning. 

INDICTMENTS  RESULTING  FROM 
DIVERSION  OF  APPROXIMATELY 
24  MILLION  BUSHELS  OF  FEED 
GRAINS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  16.  1963.  as  appear- 
ing  in   the   permanent   Congressional 


Record,  volume  109,  part  10,  pages  12657- 
12666,  I  alerted  the  Senate  to  the  disap- 
pearance or  illegal  diversion  of  approxi- 
mately 24  million  bushels  of  feed  grains 
valued  at  around  $32  million. 

This  grain  had  been  shipped  by  our 
Government  to  Austria  under  one  of  our 
aid  programs  at  a  price  substantially  be- 
low the  world  mark'et.  Instead  of  arriv- 
ing in  Austria,  however,  it  was  diverted 
into  other  areas  of  Western  Europe  and 
some  went  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  at 
world  prices,  resulting  in  a  large  wind- 
fall profit. 

After  my  remarks  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  its  typical  bureau- 
cratic excuse  by  belittling  the  charge  and 
claiming  that  there  was  nw-evldence  that 
the  Government  had  lost  any  money  or 
tliat  there  had  been  anything  improper 
in  the  handling  of  the  grain,  so  why 
won-y?  The  facts  as  later '  developed, 
however,  did  not  support  their  compla- 
cency. 

Yesterday  a  New  York  grand  jury  in- 
dicted two  of  the  dealers  in  this  trans- 
action, and  the  indications  are  that  more 
indictments  will  follow  as  the  Justice  De- 
partment continues  its  probe  in  the  af- 
fair. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  George  F.  W.  Telfer  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  entitled  "Two  Indicted 
in  Disappearance  of  $6  Million  Surplus 
Grain." 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  14, 
19651 
Two  Indicted  in  Disappearance  of  $6 
Million  Surplus  Grain 
(By  George  P.  W.  Telfer) 
A    2' i -year    Investigation,    spanning    two 
continents.   Into   the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance  of   S6   million   worth   of   surplus  feed 
grains   was  made   public   yesterday  when  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  Indicted  a  New  Orleans 
grain-exporting   firm   and   two   of    its   indi- 
vidual  partners  for  allegedly   conspiring  to 
defraud  the  Government. 

Also  charged  were  two  Swiss  firms  and 
their  manager,  and  an  Austrian  firm  and  its 
manager. 

The  feed  grains,  obtained  at  bargain  prices. 
were  supposed  to  go  only  to  Austria,  with 
payment  to  be  made  In  strategic  materials, 
Including  diamonds,  antimony,  manganese, 
and  other  metals. 

Instead,  the  Government  claimed,  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  grain  were  shipped  to  eight 
European  countries,  including  two  Commu- 
nist ones,  where  it  could  be  sold  at  just  below 
the  higher  world  price  for  a  fast  and  neat 
profit. 

Named  in  the  Indictment  was  C.  B.  Fox 
Co.,  and  two  of  Its  partners,  Willoughby  B. 
Fox  and  Richard  B.  Fox. 

The  other  defendants  were  two  Swiss 
firms,  Ameropa  A.  G.  and  Vigor  A.  G.,  and 
their  manager,  Felix  Zivy;  and  an  Austrian 
firm,  Prochaska  &  Cle.,  and  its  manager. 
Walter  Purkhart. 

Suspicions  in  the  case  first  arose  In  1962, 
after  3  years  of  grain  shipments.  Norris 
Ellertson,  U.S.  agricultural  attach^  in  Vienna, 
wondered  what  7  million  Austrians  would  do 
with  40  million  bushels  of  grain. 

He  notified  the  Agriculture  Department, 
which  Informed  the  State  Department. 
After  a  search  in  six  countries  and  a  congres- 
sional  Investigation,   the   two   Departments 
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began  a  joint  probe  In  January  1963.  The 
Department  of  Justice  began  Its  own  Investi- 
gation last  year. 

Just  after  the  Agriculture  Department  be- 
came suspicious  it  tightened  its  controls  of 
commodity  exports  under  the  barter  pro- 
gram It  now  requires  certification  that  the 
grains  actually  arrived  In  a  country.  Previ- 
ously,  all    that  was   needed   was   a    bill    of 

lading. 

Indications  are  that  more  Indictments 
could  follow  yesterday's,  as  the  Justice  De- 
partment continues  its  probe  into  the  affair. 
In  1963  two  investigators  for  the  House  Ap- 
propri.Ttlons  Committee  reported  to  an 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  at  le.ist  547,920  tons  had  been  diverted 
from  a  total  shipment  to  Austria  of  1,010,380 
tons. 


VIETNAM     AND     SANTO     DOMINGO 
SHOW  IT'S  HIGH  TIME  FOR  COL- 
LECTIVE SECURITY 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  supports  President  Johnson  in 
Vietnam,  I  am  deeply  aware,  as  is  he,  that 
the  necessity  for  our  military  action  is 
trfl^ic. 

The  President  put  it  brilliantly  in  his 
Baltimore  speech  when  he  said  that  use 
of  our  vast  military  power  is  not  iinpres- 
sive,  that  it  is  an  expression  of  failure. 
The  most  useful  thing  Members  of  the 
Congress  can  do  in  connection  with  the 
necessary  tragedy  in  Vietnam  is  to  ex- 
amine this  failure  critically,  consider 
what  we  can  do  about  it,  and  do  our  best 
to  act  now  and  in  the  future  to  remedy 
it. 

What  is  the  prime  cause  for  the  neces- 
sity of  our  heavy  and  dangerous  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam?  I  think  it  is 
the  failure  of  the  free  world  to  be  pre- 
pared to  use  collective  security  action. 
We  have  tried  hard  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam in  bringing  other  nations  to  her 
aid.  We  are  still  tiding.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  succeed  a  Uttle.  But  we  still  are 
providing  the  lion's  share  of  the  inter- 
national support  South  Vietnam  is  re- 
ceiving in  its  struggle  to  remain  inde- 
pendent. This  is  not  yet  the  kind  of 
collective  security  action  in  South  Viet- 
nam it  should  be. 

Massive  assistance  by  other  free  coun- 
tries would  help  greatly  in  winning  nego- 
tiations in  Vietnam.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, effective  collective  security 
agreements  in  the  future  can  prevent 
aggression  of  this  kind  developing,  as 
it  could  have  prevented  the  Vietnam 
situation  from  progressing  to  its  present 
tragic  status. 

Even  more  conspicuously  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, the  availability  of  collective  se- 
curity forces — ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
step  in  to  protect  American  lives  in  that 
chaotic  situation  and  prepared  to  pre- 
serve peace  until  free  elections  could 
be  held— would  have  taken  all  the 
poisonous  consequences  of  American 
intervention  out  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
situation. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  as  in  Vietnam,  the 
President  acted  with  the  greatest  regret 
and  with  recognition  that  such  action 
meant  serious  adverse  consequences  for 
America. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times, 
James  Reston  writes  of  the  growing 
necessity  that  in  each  continental  region 


of  the  world  the  nations  set  up  an  inter- 
national force  to  help  deal  with  military 
uprisings  in  their  own  area.  Reston 
points  out  that  nations  are  beginning 
to  reaUze  that  they  have  to  contribute 
more  to  the  solution  of  war  than  criti- 
cism, that  joint  commitment  to  act,  with 
the  forces  ready  and  available,  may  be  a 
way  off,  but  the  hopeful  stirrings  are 
beginning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn by  James  Reston  in  today's  New 
York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington:  The  Stirring  of  the  Nations 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  May  13. — Some  good  may 
come  out  of  the  Vietnam  and  Caribbean 
crises  after  all.  Here  and  there  in  recent 
days  at  least  a  few  statesmen  have  begun 
to  talk  more  earnestly  again  about  the  Im- 
perative need  to  organize  international 
military  forces  to  maintain  the  peace. 

The  President  of  India,  Dr.  Sarvepalll 
Radhakrlshnan.  recently  remarked:  "We 
should  trv  our  best  to  check  the  drift. 
Cessation  of  hostilities  in  both  parts  of  Viet- 
nam, policing  at  the  boundaries  so  long  as 
the  people  desire  it.  may  be  thought  of  as 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  stability  in  this  area.  We  have  to 
think  on  some  such  lines." 

This  is  only  the  vague  glimmering  of  a 
beginning  toward  getting  other  nations  to 
take  some  responsibility,  but  It  Is  symbolic 
of  a  lot  more  private  talk  here  about  the 
urgent  need  for  a  great  new  creative  effort 
to  restore  the  principle  of  collective  action. 
the  hemisphere 
The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
been  more  specific.  It  does  not  like  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  marine  diplomacy  in  the 
hemisphere,  but  it  is  now  putting  together 
international  military  units  from  some  of 
the  American  Republics  to  help  deal  with  the 
troubles  In  Santo  Domingo. 

In  short,  some  statesmen  are  beginning 
to  think  that  war  is  too  serious  a  btisiness  to 
be  left  to  the  Communists  and  the  Americans 
and  are  realizing  that  they  have  to  con- 
tribute m.ore  than  criticism  to  the  solution. 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  of  Canada 
stated  the  point  recently  In  New  York.  It 
was  the  resnonsibility,  he  said  of  the  Inter- 
national community  to  hold  In  check  these 
Communist  wars  of  liberation. 

"If  a  single  power  has  to  undertake  this 
task,"  he  added,  "there  arises  the  danger  of 
widening  the  struggle  into  general  war.  So 
the  nations  of  the  world  must  be  ready  to 
produce  an  alternative." 

This  win  take  a  long  time,  during  which 
American  military  force  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  hold  the  line,  but  if  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  finally  do  force  a 
revival  of  efforts  to  create  International 
peacekeeping  forces  in  various  regions  of 
the  world,  they  will  have  made  an  Important 
contribution  to  world  order. 

For  the  solemn  fact  behind  the  American 
military  actions  In  Vietnam  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  Is  that  the  international  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  war  has  broken 
down. 

This  may  not  excuse  all  the  staggering  and 
blundering  of  the  United  States  in  these  two 
areas  but  it  helps  explain  why  the  United 
States  took  on  the  burden  by  itself.  There 
was  no  effective  collective  action  by  the  na- 
tions In  either  region,  no  effective  preventive 
action  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  war.  no  ade- 
quate analysis  or  response  by  the  non-Com- 
munist nations  to  the  new  techniques  of 
Communist  rebellion  and  limited  war. 


COLLAPSED     MACHINERY 

The  result  of  this  collapse  of  collective  se- 
curity was  that  the  United  States  felt  it  was 
confronted  by  the  unhappy  choice  of  Com- 
munist expansion  or  military  intervention. 
The  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization — all  organized  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  deal  with  the  outbreak  of  war — 
were  unprepared  for  the  crises,  so  Washing- 
ton Intervened. 

Since  then  It  has  realized  that  It  is  easier 
to  get  Into  these  military  exercises  than  to  get 
out  of  them.  In  fact,  it  is  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  them  for  some  time  unless  the  other 
nations  find  a  way  to  arrange  and  police  a 
settlement.  .  - 

India's  proposal 

Officials  here  are  particularly  Interested  In 
the  suggestion  of  the  Indian  President  that 
an  Afro-Asian  International  force  might  be 
willing  to  supervise  a  Vietnam  compromise. 
It  is  being  studied  now  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  It  is  understood  here  that  Prime 
Minister  Shastrl  of  India,  who  is  now  in  Mos- 
cow, intends  to  discuss  the  Idea  there  with 
Soviet  officials. 

The  hope  here  In  Washington  Is  that  in 
each  continental  region  of  the  world  the  na- 
tions would  set  up  an  international  force  to 
help  deal  with  military  uprisings  in  their  own 
area.  The  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  assist  in  such  enterprises,  if  requested,  and 
it  would  hope  other  Western  allies  would  do 
the  same. 

For  even  though  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion is  loudly  defending  its  unilateral  inter- 
ventions in  Saigon  and  Santo  Domingo,  It 
does  not  claim  this  is  the  ideal  way  to  deal 
with  the  new  techniques  of  aggression.  It 
prefers  collective  action,  but  In  recent  years 
the  action  has  not  been  very  collective  and 
consequently  there  has  been  very  little  se- 
curity. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  the  Senator  place  in 
the  Record — if  he  did  not,  I  hope  he 
will — a  transcript  of  the  excellent  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  President  on  Viet- 
nam, which  appears  in  this  morning's 
newspapers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  TMr.  McGovern] 
placed  it  in  the  Record  a  moment  ago. 


ANSWER  TO  CRITICISM  OF  U.S. 
POLICIES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  also 
in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning,  Cy 
Sulzberger  concisely  and  persuasively 
answers  three  of  the  most  frequent  criti- 
cisms of  Vietnam  policy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  excellent  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOREIGN   Affairs:    Strategy   for  Peace  and 

War 

(ByC.L.  Sulzberger) 

Much  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
focuses  on  three  complaints:  That  Washing- 
ton (1)  refuses  to  start  peace  negotiations; 
(2)  continues  to  bomb  North  Vietnam;  (3) 
and  gives  insufficient  attention  to  southeast 
Asia's  economic  requirements.  None  of 
these  accusations  Is  truly  well  founded,  but 
the  administration  has  not  succeeded  In  ex- 
plaining Its  views. 

As  made  clear  In  a  previous  column. 
Washington   would   be   happy   to   negotiate. 
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and  President  Johnson  considers  himself  the 
one  guy  In  the  world  who  most  wants  a  set- 
tlement. But  there  Is  a  vast  gulf  between  a 
negotiated  settlement  and  abject  collapse. 
It  takes  two  sides  to  parley,  and.  as  explained 
earlier,  the  Vletcong,  Hanoi,  and  Peiplng 
show  no  Interest  In  talks.  China  put  pres- 
sure on  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  to  spurn 
the  Cambodian  conference  he  had  previously 
urged. 

SECRET  OFTER 

Likewise,  WashlnE;tou  secretly  offered  Ha- 
noi a  quid  pro  quo  formula  for  cessation  of 
our  bombings,  giving  North  Vietnam  the  op- 
tion to  suggest  Its  own  quo.  The  offer  was 
not  even  acknowledged.  It  Is  thus  nonsense 
for  people  like  Norwc;i;lan  Foreign  Minister 
Lani:e  to  rlnlm  we  are  not  matching  military 
pressure  with  diplomatic  activity. 

Likewise,  the  United  Stiites  Is  taking  steps 
to  implement  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  for  a  $1 
billion  Mekong  Valley  development  plan. 
The  President  discussed  this  at  length  in  his 
Baltimore  speech,  but  he  Is  not  waiting  for 
an  end  to  the  Vietnam  w.»r  to  get  things 
movini:.  On  the  contrary,  he  named  Eugene 
Black,  former  World  Bank  president,  as  a 
special  adviser,  and  Black  will  go  to  south- 
east Asia  at  the  end  of  next  month  to  see  if 
a  beginning  cannot  now  be  made. 

TOWARD  AN  ASIAN  TVA 

Obviously  no  massive  Asian  TVA  can  be 
launched  In  the  middle  of  a  destructive  war. 
Nevertheless.  Blacks  mi.-.sion  will  be  to  start 
things  off.  Ore  idea  Is  to  accelerate  small 
developments  such  as  schools,  medicine,  well 
digging,  and  irrigation.  Biit  in  addition. 
Black  will  try  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  Asian  development  bank,  probably  in 
J  Bangkok,  and  to  give  Initial  impetus  to  the 
Mekong  project. 

The  Asian  bank,  a  regional  organization, 
would  be  formed  along  World  Bank  lines  like 
the  regional  inter-Am:  rican  and  African  de- 
velopment banks.  It  would  study.  spons«ir. 
and  lend  money  to  economic  projects  In  the 
.area.  The  stockholders  would  be  members 
of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  F:!r  East  (EC.VFEi. 

ECAFE  met  early  this  ye.-r  In  Wellington. 
New  Zealand,  to  discuss  a  possible  bank,  but 
Washington  reserved  its  position.  Since  the 
President's  Baltimore  offer,  we  agreed  to 
push  the  concept.  It  will  be  of  crucial  inter- 
est to  see  whether  Russia  agrees  to  partici- 
pate. Several  members  of  ECAFE  are  non- 
Asian.  Including  France,  the  Netherlands, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  West  Germany  and 
Switzerland  participate  in  a  consultative  ca- 
pacity. 

Russia  never  Joined  the  World  Bank,  be- 
cause It  didn't  wish  to  comply  with  the  rule 
that  members  must  declare  their  currency 
reserves  and  gold  holdings,  still  regarded  as 
Soviet  state  secrets.  E.xcept  for  participation 
in  the  U.N.  Special  Projects  Fund,  which 
makes  preinvestment  surveys,  the  U.S.S  R. 
has  eschewed  international  aid  programs, 
preferring  to  work  alone. 

But  the  Asian  bank  would  not  require 
fiscal  declarations,  only  capital  pledges,  and 
it  Is  conceivable  that  Moscow  might  Join. 
Such  a  decision  could  have  far-reaching  Im- 
plications, for  example  with  respect  to  the 
Slno-Sovlet  quarrel. 

Black  will  also  ascertain  what  has  been 
done  by  an  existing  ECAFE  body,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Coordination  of  Investigations  of 
the  Lower  Mekong  B.'\sln.  This  Includes 
Thailand.  Lacs.  South  Vietnam,  and  Cam- 
bodia, and  has  continued  meeting  despite 
the  Vietnamese  war  and  Cambodia's  rift  with 
Its  neighbors.  Sihanouk  can  hope  to  gain  a 
great  deal  from  any  Mekong  development. 
Black  will  seek  to  relate  committee  studies  to 
Johnsons  program. 

THE  STRATEGIES 

U.S.  military  strategy  Is  fairly  obvious:  to 
Install  along  the  South  Vietnamese  coast  a 


series  of  bases  easily  accessible  to  our  naval- 
air  power  and  from  these  strong  points  to 
gradually  intrude  pacification  efforts  inland. 
But  diplomatic  and  economic  strategies 
are  not  being  wholly  ignored,  as  the  admin- 
istration's critics  charge.  Indeed,  they  are 
assuming  shape  on  an  Initial,  short-range 
basis  somewhat  similar  to  the  initial,  short- 
range  aspects  of  our  military  strategy.  Tlie 
long  view,  the  long-term  coordination  of  war 
and  peace  alms,  is  much  more  in  Washing- 
ton's mind  than  some  people  think. 


BRILLIANT     DEFENSE    BY     REPRE- 
SENTATIVE   RACE    OF    ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  PROXT^IIRE.    Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Representative  John  R.ace,  of  Wis- 
consin, made  a  brief,  cogent  speech  ex- 
prcssinpr  his  support  for  President  John- 
son's policies  in  Vietnam. 

Representative  R.\ce  was  elected  to  the 
Hou.se  in  what  was  the  major  upset  in 
Wisconsin  politics  in  1964.  He  defeated 
a  deeply  entrenched  Republican  in  the 
stranjreFt  Republican  congressional  dis- 
trict in  our  State. 

Since  h^  took  office,  John  Race  has 
worked  d'lisenlly  and  well  in  Washins- 
tjn.  A  speech  delivered  by  Representa- 
tive R\CE  before  a  machinists'  State 
council  in  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  reflects 
the  knowledge  and  understandincr  that 
John  Race  has  developed  concerning  our 
international  responsibilities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  I  SrppoRT  the  Prestoent  on  Vietnam 
(By  U.S.  Representative  John  A.  Race.  Sixth 
District.  Wisconsin) 
I  have  been  studying  our  position  and 
policy  In  Vietnam.  Maybe  some  of  you  are 
confused  over  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of 
our  actions.  Maybe  .some  of  you  don't  think 
we  should  be  there.  Maybe  some  of  you  have 
not  thought  about  Vietnam  In  terms  of  a 
threat  to  your  owti  peace  and  freedom  in 
this  country. 

Let  me  try  to  help  you  understand  a  little 
more  clearly  that  Vietnam  is  important  to 
vou — and  why. 

The  latest,  reliable  census  figures  for  Viet- 
nam place  the  population  at  31.517.000. 
That  Is  roughly  the  combined  population  of 
Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan.  Illi- 
nois, and  Indiana.  The  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion is  divided  with  about  16  million  persons 
in  North  Vietnam  and  15  million  in  South 
Vietnam. 

These  31  million  persons  live  in  a  country 
smaller  than  tiie  combined  land  area  of  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota. 

I  mention  these  facts  only  to  dispel  a 
common  belief  that  Vietnam  is  some  Htt!e 
spot  of  Jungle  in  southeast  Asia,  populated  by 
a  few  thousand — or  even  a  couple  of  million — 
people  living  In  huts. 

North  Vietnam  shares  Its  border  with  Com- 
munist China.  South  Vietnam  is  like  a 
finger  stretching  into  the  great,  free  area  of 
southeast  Asia  with  some  200  million  persons 
not  under  Communist  domination. 

Communist  success  in  South  Vietnam 
would  gravely  threaten  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia.  In- 
cluding Laos.  Cambodia.  Thailand.  Burma, 
M.ilaysla.  Indonesia.  India,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. And  there  are  more  people  In  those 
Independent  nations  than  in  the  entire 
United  SUtes. 

WHY    WE    ARE    IN    VIETNAM 

We  are  In  Vietnam  for  a  very  simple  rea- 
son.    In   1954  and   1962  the  countries  ln< 


volved  sought  to  negotiate  the  problems  of 
that  harassed  and  unhappy  part  of  the 
globe.  Solemn  agreements  were  entered  into. 
Those  agreements  have  been  systematically 
and  continually  violated  by  the  Communist 
regime  In  North  Vietnam  virtually  since  the 
day  they  were  signed. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  been  engaged 
in  aggression  against  the  territory  and  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  for  several  years.  The 
evidence  of  this  Is  overwhelming. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  in  Vietnam  Is 
the  infiltration  of  trained  military  person- 
nel and  war  material  from  North  Vietnam 
into  South  Vietnam.  Over  the  years,  the 
infiltration  has  added  tens  of  thousands  of 
trained  troops  and  saboteurs  which  are  the 
hard  core  of  the  so-called  Vletcong. 

It  Is  true  that  many  people  in  So\ith  Viet- 
nam are  terrorized  Into  cooperation  or  at 
least  passiveness.  But  there  is  no  case  at 
all  to  back  up  the  assertion  that  this  Is  es- 
sentially a  civil  war,  or  that  there  is  mass 
support  for  the  Vietcong  in  Soutli  Vietnam 
except  where  and  when  Vletcong  terror  ac- 
tivities force  the  local  people  to  cooperate. 

TERROR    A    VIETCONG    WEAPON 

It  is  Significant  that  the  major  type  of 
Vletcong  activity  h:is  been  not  armed  at- 
tacks against  the  troops  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  but  terror  attacks 
against  South  Vietnamese  civilians. 

In  December  1964.  for  example,  there  were 
96  Vietcong  arnaed  attacks  as  compared  to 
1.719  acts  of  terrorism  and  318  acts  of  sabo- 
tage. 

If  the  Vietcong  effort  is,  as  they  claim,  a 
"Vietnamese  people's  struggle  against  Im- 
perl.alism,"  murders  and  kidnapping  of  civil- 
ian men.  women,  aiid  children  is  a  hell  of  a 
way  to  carry  it  out. 

Is  Infiltration  aggressicn? 

In  June  19.^0.  thousands  of  North  Koreans 
marched  together  over  the  border  into  South 
Korea.  Tlie  world  kne.v  this  was  an  Inva- 
sion, and  the  free  world,  acting  through  the 
United  Nations,  reacted  against  it.  The  only 
diirerence  in  Vietnam  Is  that  Instead  of  thou- 
sands of  northerners  marching  south  all  at 
once,  they  have  come  in  smaller  groups  over 
a  longer  time. 

Korea  proved  that  pommunlst  aggression 
cannot  succeed  by  blatant,  large-scale  mili- 
tary action.  Profiting  from  that  mistake, 
they  now  seek  to  make  aggression  succeed 
in  the  form  of  covert  Infiltration. 

But  aggression  remaln.s  aggression,  and 
our  own  self-lnlcrost  as  well  as  our  obll- 
gatio'a  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  de- 
mand th\t  we  aid  those  who  arc  defend- 
ing themselves  and  who  have  a.'^ked  for  our 
assistance. 

But  Vietnam  is  so  far  away,  we  are  told. 
Why  bother? 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  replied  to 
this  argument  the  other  night  in  Washing- 
ton and  I  want  to  quote  him: 

"Once  again  we  hear  expressed  the  views 
which  cost  the  men  of  my  generation  a 
terrible  price  in  World  War  II.  We  are 
told  that  southeast  Asia  is  far  away  but  so 
were  Manchuria  and  Ethiopia." 

WHAT   HI3TORT  TELLS  tIS 

These,  of  course,  were  the  faraway  start- 
ing points  of  aggression  which  led  this 
country  into  the  Second  World  War.  His- 
tory Indicates  that  If  initial  aggression  had 
been  met  firmly  In  Ethiopia  and  Manchuria, 
World  War  II  never  would  have  occurred. 
From  these  failures  and  from  history  we 
have  learned  a  lesson  that  we  can  now  ig- 
nore only  at  our  peril,  only  at  the  price  of 
our  own  destruction. 

Remember  what  President  Johnson  said 
in  his  address  to  the  Nation  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University: 

"The  central  lesson  of  our  times  is  that 
the  appetite  of  aggression  is  never  satis- 
fied. To  withdraw  from  one  battlefield  means 
only  to  prepare  for  the  next." 
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I  am  not  trying  to  scare  you.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  try  to  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  why  I  do— and  why  you 
should — support  President  Johnson  in  his 
firm,  brave  stand  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  because  aggression  is 
taking  place.  It  is  part  of  a  perfectly  con- 
BCious,  perfectly  open,  test  by  Hanoi  and 
Peiplng  of  America's  will  to  resist  this  kind 
of  aggression. 

In  a  recent  statement,  a  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  army  general  said. 
"South  Vietnam  is  the  model  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  movement  of  our  time. 
If  the  special  warfare  that  the  U.S.  im- 
perialists are  testing  In  South  Vietnam  is 
overcome,  then  it  can  be  defeated  everywhere 
m  the  world." 

The  la.'?t  time  dedicated  young  men  sang 
about  today  owning  their  homeland,  tomor- 
row the  entire  world,  they  wore  swastikas 
and  followed  an  insane  house  painter  per- 
ilously close  to  world  domination.  It  took 
history's   most  brutal   war  to  stop  them. 

The  hnrsh  reality  of  Vietnam  is  that  our 
own  country's  security  Is  threatened  by  those 
who  have  embarked  on  a  course  of  aggression 
whose  announced  purpose  is  our  own  de- 
struction. 

Yet.  we  hear  some  Senators  and  Congress- 
men calling  for  what  amounts  to  surrender 
to  aggression  in  southeast  Asia.  Similar  calls 
for  cease-fire  have  been  heard  from  editorial 
writers,  educational  and  religious  leaders,  and 
thousands  of  young  people  picketing  in  front 
of  the  White  House. 

There  surely  Is  room  for  differences  of 
opinion  In  this  country.  I  respect  the  rights 
of  all  those  persons  to  disagree  and  to  dis- 
agree loudly  with  President  Johnson's  firm 
stand.  But  I  think  they  are  wrong  and  I 
hope  you  do.  too. 

In  the  face  of  history  and  logic.  President 
Johnson  could  do  no  less  than  to  make  the 
price  of  aggression  as  painful  and  costly  as 
possible.  And  that  is  the  most  vital  and 
first  reality  of  Vietnam — that  North  Vietnam 
has  attacked  the  Independent  nation  of  South 
Vietnam,  with  total  conquest  its  objective. 

If  Vietnam  is  allowed  to  fall  to  aggression. 
Laos  will  not  be  far  behind.  And  then  Cam- 
bodia. Thailand,  Burma,  Malaysin.  India,  and 
the  Philippines.  Two  hundred  million  peo- 
ple. This  Is  the  price  if  we  fail  in  South 
Vietnam. 

And  this  is  especially  so  if  it  Is  our  nerve 
that  falls.  A  purely  military  defeat  would 
be  a  bad  thing.  It  would  encourage  our 
enemies  and  discourage  others.  But,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  failure  of  nerve,  a  loss  of  will 
to  make  the  fight  would  be  even  more  dis- 
astrous. 

If  we  lose  the  will  to  resist,  we  can  never 
again  ask  anyone,  ansrwhere  to  depend  on  our 
word. 

THE  COALS   SOUGHT 

Organized  labor,  and  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Machinists  Union,  have  never 
been  wilting  violets  when  it  comes  to  meet- 
ing threats  to  our  most  precious  rights  of 
freedom  and  liberty. 

An  end  to  the  fighting,  of  course,  is  our 
immediate  goal.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  an  offer  of  unconditional 
discussions.    In  his  words: 

"There  may  be  many  ways  to  this  kind  of 
peace — in  discussion  or  negotiation  with  the 
governments  concerned — In  large  groups  or 
In  small  ones — In  reaffirmation  of  old  agree- 
ments or  their  strengthening  with  new  ones." 

American  labor.  I  am  proud  to  say,  has 
supported  the  President's  hand  in  this  cru- 
cial struggle. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Congress  and,  I  would 
hope,  of  the  Wh'te  House,  to  an  edi- 
torial   entitled    "Debate   on   Vietnam." 


published  in  the  Evening  Star  of  yester- 
day, May  13. 1965.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  endorsing  its  wisdom 
and  validity.  The  lead  paragraph  of  the 
editorial  states: 

It  is  almost  Incredible  President  John- 
son should  have  given  his  approval  for  the 
participation  of  McGeorge  Bundy  in  the 
12 -hour  intellectual  donnybrook  over  Viet- 
nam that  is  being  cooked  up  for  Saturday. 

The  editorial  relates  to  the  news  that 
some  kind  of  "teach-in"  is  to  occur  on 
Saturday,  in  which  assorted,  self- 
selected  college  and  university  professors 
are  to  debate  policies  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam. This,  I  think,  is  perfectly  proper. 
But  the  editorial  deals  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  White  House  in  participating  by 
lending  McGeorge  Bundy  to  uphold  one 
position  during  the  cnin-se  of  the  series 
of  debates  and  thus  apparently  giving 
encouragement  and  stature  to  the  coun- 
cils of  dissension.  The  editorial  then 
reads: 

Until  now,  Bundy,  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  lor  National  Security  Affairs,  has 
wisely  declined  to  be  drawn  into  a  verbal 
confrontation  with  these  crtitics  of  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  He  should  continue  to  do 
so.  Because  whatever  may  be  said  for  the 
virtue  of  free  academic  debates  they  are  no 
place  for  officials  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  formulating  policy  In  critical 
areas  of  the  world. 

Based  upon  my  own  experience  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  concur  in  this 
criticism  of  a  debate  in  which  a  thor- 
oughly responsible  official  will  engage  in 
an  organized  public  controver.sial  debate 
involving  national  security  matters  with 
critics  who  have  no  public  responsibility 
whatsoever,  either  for  what  they  say  or 
for  the  suggestions  they  make,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  their  implementation. 

I  suspect  that  in  the  27  years  of  my 
membership  in  Congress  I  have  engaged 
in  as  many  public  debates  as  any  other 
Member  of  Congress,  if  not  more.    This 
has  not  been  because  of  any  unique  abil- 
ity that  I  have,  but  it  is  bccau.se.  I  sup- 
pose. I  have  made  myself  more  readily 
available.    I  have  had  a  long  record  of 
debates,  including  quiie  a  ser.es  in  former 
years  with  the  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  has  just  vacated  the  chair. 
He  is  the  most  formidable,  articulate,  and 
congenial    adversary    I   have    ever    en- 
countered.    But    during    the    period   of 
these  many  debates  I  have  established 
a  i-ule  which  I  think  would  be  good  for 
White  House  officials  to  follow.    I  con- 
tinue to  make  my.self  available  for  de- 
bate when  I  appear  with  Members  of 
Congress  or  responsible  members  of  the 
Government;  but  when  someone  having 
no  authority  or  responsibility  whatso- 
ever wishes  to  engage  in  a  debate  I  de- 
cline such  invitations,  except  on  highly 
exceptional  occasions.    I  did  accept  an 
invitation  one  time  to  debate  William  Z. 
Poster,  when  he  was  head  of  the  Com- 
muni.st  Party,  over  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  radio  network.    However,  I 
did  so  because  he  represented  a  well- 
known  point  of  view  which  I  was  desirous 
of  attacking. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  when  we 
array  responsible  White  House  Govern- 
ment officials  with  critics  of  the  type  I 
have    mentioned    who    neither    repre- 


sent established  organizations  with  dem- 
ocratically conceived  group  viewpoints 
nor  have  any  responsibility  for  the  pos- 
sible failure  of  programs  they  espouse, 
we  involve  the  administration  in  a  futile 
and  divisible  exercise. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many 
things  involving  our  national  security 
which  Government  officials  cannot  and 
should  not  say  publicly  for  fear  that  if 
they  say  them,  they  will  go  overboard  in 
conveying  helpful  information  to  our  ad- 
versary. As  a  result,  the  public  interest 
will  be  injured;  our  Communist  foes  will 
be  fortified;  and  our  quest  for  peace  will 
be  less  likely  to  succeed. 

If  the  White  House  policy  now  is  to 
encourage  public  controversy  about  Viet- 
nam and  to  have  its  responsible  leaders 
engage  in  debate  about  it — and  there  are 
some  activities  in  Vietnam  with  which  I 
find  myself  wholly  out  of  sympathy — 
I  have  an  abundance  of  criticism  that  I 
might   decide   to   articulate   concerning 
its  policy  of  overemphasizing  the  use  of 
military  tactics  to  achieve  what  even- 
tually has  to  be  a  political  decision.    I 
have  made  such  criticisms  to  Dean  Rusk 
and  I  have  made  them  to  the  White 
House.    I  expect  to  have  something  to 
say  later  in  the  day  here  in  the  Senate 
in" this  general  area.   However,  I  have  re- 
frained from  public  criticism  in  the  main 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  a  united 
front  before  Communist  foes  seeking  to 
divide  us.    I  am  perfectly  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  kind  of  divisive  perform- 
ance, however,  if  that  is  what  the  White 
House  desires,  as  is  now  indicated. 

Debate  on  this  issue  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  good.  It  can  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  is  good  between  ele- 
ments in  the  private  sector.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  academic  world  involved.  But 
I  dislike  to  see  the  White  House  involved 
in  debate  with  individual  critics  in  the 
private  sector  on  questions  involving 
security  data. 

I  sugircst  that  the  President  apply  to 
his  associates  in  the  White  House  the 
formula  he  wrote  out  for  himself  in  the 
last  political  campaign,  when  he  refused 
to  engage  himself  in  a  presidential  de- 
bate with  Senator  Goldwater,  on  the 
basis  that  the  national  security  was  in- 
volved. I  thought  the  excuse  was  a  lit- 
tle thin  at  the  time,  but  it  prevailed  and 
was  generally  accepted.  Certainly  if  it 
was  good  enough  for  the  President  in 
an  important  national  election  when  vot- 
ers had  a  chance  for  a  choice,  it  should 
be  good  for  his  staff  at  a  t'me  when  the 
vot'ng  public  has  no  opportunity  to  make 
a  direct  and  meaningful  decision.  I  am 
afraid  the  McGeorge  Bundy  adventure 
will  orove  counterproductive. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  published 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Deb.ate  on  Vietnam 
It  Is  almost  incredible  President  Johnson 
should  have  given  his  approval  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  McGeorge  Bundy  in  the  12-hour 
Intellectual  donnvbrook  over  Vietnam  that 
is  being  cooked  up  for  Saturday.  The  per- 
formance, sponsored  by  the  Inter-Unlverslty 
Committee  for  a  Public  Hearing  on  Vietnam. 
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will  turn  out  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
certed public  attack  on  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  involve  the  most  critical 
and  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 

No  one  should  be  fooled  by  what  the  spon- 
sors of  this  nationwide  teach-in  express  as 
their  deep  concern  about  southeast  Asia 
and  their  conviction  that  questions  related 
to  peace  and  war  should  be  open  to  respon- 
sible debate.  In  the  same  breath  these 
academic  critics  accuse  the  administration 
of  trying  to  manipulate  a  consensus  on  Viet- 
nam without  proper  public  or  congressional 
debate.  And  the  list  of  high-powered  po- 
lemicists foregathering  for  the  affair  allow 
no  illusions  about  the  line  the  discussion 
will  take. 

Until  now,  Bundy.  the  President's  Special 
Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  has 
wisely  declined  to  be  drawn  into  a  verbal 
confrontation  with  these  critics  of  our  policy 
In  Vietnam.  He  should  continue  to  do  so. 
Because  whatever  may  be  said  for  the  virtue 
of  free  acr.dcmic  debates  they  are  no  place 
for  ctecials  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  formulating  policy  in  critical  areas  of  the 
world. 

Even  assuming  that  Bundy  and  the  rest 
of  the  Government  team  make  intellectual 
mincemeat  out  of  the  critics,  no  useful  pur- 
pose will  be  served.  Given  the  present  state 
of  emotionalism  over  Vietnam  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  the  partisans  will  be  persuaded 
to  ch.inge  their  minds.  It  Is  mithlnkable 
that  anything  will  be  changed  so  far  as  the 
American  commitment  in  Vietnam  is  con- 
cerned. 

Indeed  the  one  entirely  predictable  result 
of  this  debate  will  be  to  encourage  the  im- 
pression abror.d  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
deeply  divided  country  on  the  question  of 
Vletnrm.  And  since  this  impress'on  in  terms 
of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  is 
demonstrably  false,  it  is  dangerous  folly  for 
the  Government  to  help  create  It. 


imder  ordered,  law-abiding  submission  to 
authority. 

Yet  our  topmost  national  leaders  have  ac- 
cepted, e\en  encouraged,  demonstrations 
which  pulled  children  out  of  school  to  march, 
often  to  hoot  and  stone  the  police,  and  which 
time  and  again  turned  into  riotous  brawling. 

Cannot  our  leaders  see  the  danger  to  our 
freedom  by  letting  this  pressure  of  mob 
tumults  on  legislators  and  officials  become  a 
fixture  in  our  system? 

Some  elements  of  white  youths  have  begun 
to  copy  this  rowdy  gesture.  It  cannot  fail,  if 
continued,  to  breed  a  growing  lack  of  respect 
for  law  and  authority. 

And  that's  a  historically  fatal  ill  to  free 
governments. 

Lee  our  national  leaders  forget  for  awhile 
about  making  America  over  and  buckle  down 
to  saving  the  great  America  we  have.  Dem- 
onstrations should  be  brought  imder  tight 
control  and  respect  for  peace,  order,  and 
authority. 

To  ignore  this  budding  danger  to  our  free 
system  wliile  pressing  for  a  visionary,  tax- 
bought,  boss-ridden  Utopia,  is  doctoring  a 
toothache  on  a  judgment  day  for  our  price- 
less heritage. 


CHALLENGE  TO  NATIONAL  LEADERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  for  Thursday,  April 
22,  published  an  editorial  entitled  "Chal- 
lenge to  National  Leaders."  I  strongly 
subscribe  to  the  views  and  sentiments 
the  editorial  conveys.  Believing  its  com- 
ments are  timely  and  of  general  interest 
to  the  American  people,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CH  ALLEN  GE  TO  NaTION.^L  LEADERS 

A  challenge  fnocs  our  Federal  leaders.  It 
is  street  demonstrations  instigated  by  agita- 
tors to  gain  political  ends.  This  Is  a  menac- 
ing evil  which  holds  a  threat  over  our  free 
sys',em  of  government.  More  demonstrations 
are  promised,  if  forthcoming  drastic  civil 
rights  me.isures  aren't  promptly  enforced. 

We  have  clearly  seen  the  potential  of  dem- 
onstrations for  harm.  They  have  cost  lives, 
Injured  m^.ny,  and  inflicted  serious  property 
damage.  They  were  a  strong  influence  to 
adoption  of  the  new  civil  rights  law,  which 
Impairs  all  individual  rights,  for  whites  and 
Negroes,  and  is  a  menace  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

Our  national  Constitution  guarantees  the 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  or  to  petition 
Congress  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Can  you 
imagine  the  authors  of  the  charter  of  our 
liberties  adding  to  that  clause,  "*  •  *  or 
demonstrate,  at  whatever  cost  to  peace  and 
order,  in  the  streets"? 

The  language  of  the  provision  leaves  no 
place  for  deflant  demonstrations.  For  the 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  or  to  petition 
Congress   can   be  worth   guaranteeing   only 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM  AND  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Congress  conducts  a  national  debate  with 
respect  to  our  policy  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  while  I  am  distressed  and  un- 
happy regarding  the  situation  that  pre- 
vails, I  support  the  President  in  the  re- 
cent actions  taken  in  those  two  areas. 

Frank  Connifl's  column  in  the  New 
York  Journal-American  of  May  5  and  an 
editorial  in  Newsday  of  April  30  discussed 
these  two  critical  situations.  I  believe 
that  both  the^e  items  make  constructive 
contributions  to  the  national  debate  on 
these  issues.  Consequently,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
thg  Record,  so  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Nev.-  York  Journal- American, 

May  5,  19651 

Johnson's  Policy:  Guard  the  Future 

(By  Frank  Conniff ) 

Washington. — In  time  of  war  prepare  for 
peace  might  be  the  .notto  animating  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  he  acts  swiftly  In  Vietnam 
and  Santo  Domingo  to  forestall  dangerous 
political  controversies  of  the  future. 

Anyone  who  remembers  the  grim  and  bit- 
ter domestic  ulcers  of  the  postwar  era  must 
know  that  to  stand  still  on  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  passively  accept  defeat  in  Saigon 
would  have  fused  a  nation-'WTenchlng  polit- 
ical convulsion  within  a  matter  of  years. 

Memories  are  so  short,  however,  that  too 
many  Americans  have  forgotten  the  barren, 
grinding  turmoils  on  the  homefront  en- 
gendered by  the  cry:  "Who  lost  China?"  But 
surely  it  is  not  too  demanding  a  remem- 
brance of  things  past  to  recall  the  nnme 
calling  and  political  slanging  stirred  by  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuban  takeover  as  recently  as  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  Castro  controversy  still  fosters,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  would  have  suppurated 
anew  had  President  Johnson  not  moved  im- 
mediately to  squeeze  the  first  sign  of  the 
Castro  carbuncle  in  another  Caribbean 
country.  To  have  hesitated  out  of  fear  for 
the  opprobrium  of  "gunboat  diplomacy" 
would  have  been  to  miss  the  point  entirely. 


The  emergence  of  Fidel  Castro  as  the 
spearhead  of  aggressive  communism  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  had  rendered  the  old 
slogans  obsolete.  President  Johnson  knows 
a  new  situation  nullifies  previous  conceptions 
and  enforces  new  if  painful  decisions — even 
If  the  "new"  solution  does  awaken  echoes 
of  a  long-gone  Americnn  policy. 

There  must  be  those  in  the  parish  today 
who  remember  with  no  nostalgia  the  inter- 
nal anguish  created  stateside  as  partisans 
leaped  into  print  with  glib  explanations  on 
how  we  lost  China.  Lose  it  we  did,  and  at 
this  remove  it  is  lmix)sslble  to  single  out 
single  events  or  rcqucnces  of  events  which 
paved  the  v,ay  for  Its  1oe.=.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  Red  Chinese  would  have 
prevailed  no  matter  what  political  solution 
the  United  States  had  attempted  to  impose 
on  a  tortuous  involvement 

But  those  who  do  rmaember  the  sterile 
debate  certainly  must  pray  that  the  United 
State.=  avoids  a  duplication  in  the  coming 
years  if  it  Is  at  all  possible.  By  acting  firm- 
ly and  decisively  in  southeast  Asia,  the  Pres- 
ident is  forfending  .^gains-t  a  repeat  per- 
formance entitled  "Who  Lost  Vietnam?"  and 
in  so  doing  he  is  rendering  a  service  to  us 
all,  particularly  those  most  vocal  in  opposing 
his  policy  at  the  present  moment. 

Had  the  Pi-esident  accepted  the  reasoning 
of  those  vvho  advocate  a  scuttle-ancl-run  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam,  he  would  have  been  setting 
the  stage  for  future  bouts  of  recrimination 
certain  to  far  surpass  the  China  imbroglio 
of  the  early  1950's. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  nearly  2  million 
Catholics  of  South  Vietnam,  whose  allegi- 
ance to  t'neir  faith  and  their  very  existence 
would  have  been  sold  down  the  Mekong  River 
by  dishonorable  and  fi\cesaving  "negotia- 
tions." 

Most  American  Catholics  are  still  unaware 
that  Vietnam  contains  that  many  of  their 
fellow  communicants,  but  they  would  have 
soon  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  once  the 
desiruciion  of  churches  and  the  Inevitable 
persecution  of  priests  and  nuns  were  begun 
by  Communists  our  Government  had  helped 
bring  to  power. 

It  is  significant,  in  passing,  thtit  none 
of  the  b.-irking  against  the  President's  policy 
comes  from  Senators  from  States  with  a  In.rge 
Catholic  voting  bloc.  These  voters  would 
naturally  like  to  know  a  few  years  hence — 
if  we  had  abandoned  Vietnam  to  a  Commu- 
nist fate — why  some  Senators  were  so  anx- 
ious to  appease  the  murderous  Vietcong  at 
the  expen.e  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow  communicants.  It  would  have  been 
a  tough  piece  of  bread  to  nuzzle  on  politi- 
cally. 

Pre-ldent  Johnson  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  with  honor  in  keep- 
ing with  the  best  American  tradition.  He  is 
doins;  the  future  a  favor  by  forestalling  the 
bitter  homefront  political  battles  certain 
to  have  been  set  up  by  an  American  surren- 
der to  communism,  either  in  Saigon  or  Santo 
Domingo. 

[Prom  Newsday.  Apr.  30,  1965) 
The  Marines  Have  Landfd 

And  the  situation  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public Is  reasonably  well  In  hand.  The  land- 
ing (Marines  and  Army)  took  place  by 
President  Johnson's  order  to  protect  and,  by 
degrees,  evacuate,  some  2,000  Americans,  plus 
the  nationals  of  any  other  country  who 
wanted  similar  treatment.  The  situation 
within  the  country  has  been  chaotic — wild 
shooting,  equally  wild  struggles  between 
Government  forces  and  those  seeking  to  bring 
about  the  return  of  former  President  Juan 
Bosch.  Offshore  stands  our  Navy  to  com- 
plete the  evacuation. 

The  President  was  right  to  order  in  the 
troops,  just  as  he  was  right  to  order  Ameri- 
can planes  to  the  Congo,  some  months  back, 
to  evacuate  those  of  varied  nationality  who 
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faced  extermination  by  rebels.  This  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  protecting  human  lives — 
not  at  all,  despite  Russian  efforts  to  de- 
scribe it  as  such,  like  our  "dollar  diplomacy" 
occupations  of  several  Latin  American  Re- 
publics after  World  War  I. 

Having  sent  in  the  troops,  the  job  is  now 
to  complete  the  evacuation,  to  get  armed 
as  well  as  unarmed  Americans  out  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  let  the  Dominicans  solve 
their  own  internal  problems.  To  this,  a 
caveat?  The  solution  of  the  internal  Do- 
minican problem  must  not,  repeat  not,  per- 
mit Fidel  Castro  to  get  his  sticky  hands  on 
the  island.  If  that  appears  to  be  happening, 
lie  had  better  be  put  on  notice  that  the 
troops,  in  sufficient  numbers,  will  be  right 
back  again  to  insure  that  the  term  "self- 
determination"  does  not  include  a  pressured 
determination  to  communize  another  island 
in  the  Caribbean. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  PROPOS- 
ALS TO  REQUIRE  ALL  POLLING 
PLACES  TO  CLOSE  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  AND  TO  PREVENT  NEWS 
MEDIA  FROM  REPORTING  OR 
PREDICTING  ELECTIONS  UNTIL 
THE  POLLS  ARE  CLOSED 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  months  discussion  has  taken 
place  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country  of  several  proposals  which  have 
been  offered  to  require  the  closing  of  all 
polling  places  in  Federal  elections  at  a 
uniform  time.  Some  have  also  advo- 
cated the  prohibition  of  any  result,  opin- 
ion, or  ijrediction  by  radio  or  television 
until  the  last  polling  place  has  closed. 

Since  several  serious  questions  of  con- 
stitutionality, as  well  as  public  policy, 
are  involved  in  these  measures.  I  asked 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  analyze  them  and 
to  prepare  a  memorandum  for  me  dis- 
cussing their  constitutionality.  This 
memorandum  has  now  been  completed 
by  Elizabeth  K.  Yadlosky  v/ho  is  a  legis- 
lative attorney  for  the  American  Law 
Division.  I  have  been  impressed  by  Miss 
Yadlosky's  comments.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues and  all  interested  citizens  will  bo, 
too.  She  discusses  the  suggestion  that 
voting  hours  be  established  in  such  a 
manner  so  that  voting  throughout  the 
Nation  would  end  at  the  same  time  re- 
gardless of  the  differences  between  time 
zones.  She  also  considers  the  proposal 
to  restrain  any  reporting,  projecting,  or 
speculating  on  election  results  until  all 
the  votes  are  available  countrywide. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  cases 
dealing  with  Federal  elections  and  free 
speech  which  have  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Miss 
Yadlosky  concludes  that  while  legislatioji 
providing  for  the  simultaneous  closing 
of  the  polls  appears  constitutional,  it 
does  present  practical  problems  in  view 
of  the  span  between  the  opening  and 
clcsing  of  the  polls  throughout  our  coun- 
try, which  covers  an  area  from  Maine  to 
Hawaii.  She  believes  that  any  restric- 
tions prohibiting  comment  on  election 
returns,  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  under  the  first  amendment, 
would  be  held  unconstitutional.  She  does 
think,  however,  that  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  enact  a  Federal  law  which 
would  prohibit  the  election  authorities 
themselves  from  releasing  Federal  elec- 


tion results  until  a  time  fixed  by  Federal 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  by  Elizabeth 
K.  Yadlosky  with  two  tables  pertaining 
to  the  present  State  laws  on  the  closing 
of  the  polls  and  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  in  Congress  since  last  June 
17  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  ,be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Constitutionality  of  Proposals  To  Require 
All  Polling  Places  To  Close  at  Same 
Time  and  To  Prevent  News  Media  From 
Reporting  or  Predicting  Elections  Until 
Polls  are  Closed 

(Prepared  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
KucHEL,  by  Elizabeth  K.  Yadlosky,  legisla- 
tive   attorney,    American    Law    Division, 
Library  of  Congress,  Apr.  22,  1965) 
Because    of    the    differences    in   the   time 
zones  in  the  United  States  and  the  differ- 
ences in  voting  hours  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  (see  t.ible  A),  the  polls  on  the  east 
coast  close  earlier  than  do  those  on  the  west 
coast.     Thus,  New  York  polls  close  4  hours 
earlier  than  do  those  of  California,  5  hours 
earlier  than  Hawaii,  and  6  hours  earlier  than 
western  Alaska. 

It  is  contended  that  the  western  voter  who 
intends  to  cast  his  vote  late  in  the  day  may 
be  discouraged  from  doing  so  if  he  lep.rns 
that  the  candidate  of  his  choice  has  already 
cither  clearly  won  or  lost  the  election  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  counts  of  more  east- 
erly votes  or  the  western  voter  may  be 
swayed  by  predictions  or  projections  based 
on  eastern  voting. 

Since  it  is  believed  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  that  the  greatest 
number  of  voters  possible  exercise  their  right 
to  vote,  various  suggestions  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  remedy  tins  situation.  One  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  voting  hours  be  set  in 
such  a  way  that  voting  throughout  the  Na- 
tion would  be  contemporaneous  regardless  of 
differences  in  time  zones.  Another  sugges- 
tion is  to  restrain  reporting,  projecting  and 
speculating  on  election  results  until  all  the 
votes  are  in  countrywide.  For  a  list  of  pro- 
posals In  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses  see 
table  B. 

This  memorandum  considers  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  Congress  to  enact  pro- 
posals of  this  nature  in  respect  to  Federal 
elections. 

elections  for  u.s.  senatons  and 
representatives 

With  respect  to  elections  for  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
provides  at  article  I,  section  4.  clause  1,  that 
"The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  Places  of  choosing 
Senators." 

The  provision  quoted  clearly  Indicates  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  of  its  own  Members. 
This  power  has  been  recognized  by  the 
courts.  Thus,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that,  "While,  in  a  loose  sense,  the  right 
to  vote  for  Representatives  In  Congress  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  right  derived  from 
the  States  •  •  •  this  statement  is  true  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  States  are  authorized 
by  the  Constitution,  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject as  provided  by  section  2  of  article  1,  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  has  not  restricted 
State  action  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  to 
regulate  elections  under  section  4  and  its 
more  general  power  under  article  I,  section 
8,  clause  18,  of  the  Constitution  'to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying     Into     execution     the     foregoing 


powers'  "  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S. 
299,  315  (1941). 

Similarly,  in  the  much  earlier  case  of  Ex 
parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  651  (1884).  the 
Court  had  held  that  "It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress does  not  depend  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"The  office,  if  it  be  properly  called  an 
office,  is  created  by  that  Constitution  and  by 
that  alone.  It  also  declares  how  It  shall  be 
filled;  namely,  by  election. 

"The  States  In  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  for  Members  of 
Congress.  Nor  can  they  prescribe  the  quall- 
f cations  for  voters  for  those  co  nomine. 
They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the 
same  persons  shall  vote  for  members  of  Con- 
gress in  that  State.  It  adopts  the  qualifica- 
tions thus  furnished  as  the  qualifications  of 
Its  own  electors  for  Members  of  Congress. 

"It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress  owe  their  right  to  vote 
to  the  State  law  in  any  sense  which  makes 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  depend  exclu- 
sively on  the  law  of  the  State"  (at  pp.  663- 
664). 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  set  the  times,  places  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  should  encompass  the 
rit;ht  to  set  the  times  at  which  the  polls 
should  be  opened  and  closed  and  the  time 
results  should  be  released.  Indeed,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  come  very  close  to  saying 
exactly  that.  In  a  decision  constrtung  the 
grant  to  Congress  of  authority  to  alter  regu- 
lations as  to  the  "times,  places  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives" the  Court  said  that  "it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  tliese  comprehensive  words  em- 
brace authority  to  provide  a  complete  code 
for  congressional  elections,  not  only  as  to 
times  and  places,  but  in  relation  to  notices, 
registration,  supervision  of  voting,  protec- 
tion of  voters,  prevention  of  fraud  and  cor- 
rupt practices,  counting  of  votes,  duties  of 
inspectors  and  canvassers,  and  making  and 
publication  of  election  returns;  in  short,  to 
enact  the  numerous  requirements  as  to  pro- 
cedure and  safeguards  wliich  experience 
shows  are  necessary  to  enforce  the  funda- 
mental rights  involved. 

"This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  second 
clause  of  article  I,  section  4,  which  provides 
tiiat  "the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
alter  such  regulations,'  with  the  single  excep- 
tion stated.  Tlie  phrase  'such  regulations' 
plainly  refers  to  regulations  of  the  same  gen- 
eral characcer  that  tiie  legislatures  of  the 
State  is  autiiorized  to  prescribe  with  respect 
to  congressional  elections.  In  exercising  this 
power,  the  Congress  may  supplement  these 
State  regulations  or  many  substitute  its  own" 
(Smiley  v.  Hohn,  285  U.S.  355,  366-367 
(1932) ). 

Congress  has,  in  the  past,  enacted  regula- 
tory election  lec;islation  xmder  this  constitu- 
tional grant  of  authority  which  legislation 
has  v.'ith.stood  judicial  scrutiny. 

In  discussing  the  extent  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  Congress  in  article  I,  section  4, 
clause  1,  the  Supreme  Court  observed  that  "it 
was  not  until  1842  that  Congress  took  any' 
action  under  the  powers  here  conferred, 
when,  conceiving  that  the  system  of  electing 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  a  State  by  general  ticket,  as  it  was 
called,  that  is,  every  elector  voting  for  ^ls 
many  names  as  the  State  was  entitled  to 
Representatives  In  that  House,  worked  injus- 
tice to  other  States  which  did  not  adopt 
that  system,  and  gave  undue  preponderance 
of  power  to  the  political  party  which  had  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  State,  however 
small,  enacted  that  each  Member  should  be 
elected  by  a  separate  district,  composed  of 
contiguous  territory  (5  Stat.  491) . 
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"And  to  remedy  more  than  one  evil  aris- 
ing from  the  election  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress occurring  at  different  times  In  the  dif- 
ferent States.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  Peb- 
runry  2.  1872.  30  years  later,  required  all  the 
elections  for  such  Members  to  be  held  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  Novem- 
ber in  1876.  ;ind  on  the  same  day  of  every 
second  yenr  thereafter. 

••The  frequent  failures  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  to  elect  Senators  at  the  proper 
time,  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature  voting 
for  one  person  and  the  other  branch  for 
another  person,  and  refusing  in  any  manner 
to  reconcile  their  diflferences,  led  Congress  to 
pass  an  act  which  compelled  the  two  bodies 
of  State  legislatures  to  meet  in  Joint  conven- 
tion, fixed  the  d^y  when  this  should  be  done. 
and  required  them  so  to  meet  on  every  day 
thereafter  and  vote  for  a  Senator  until  one 
was  elected. 

"In  like  manner  Congress  has  fixed  a  day, 
which  is  to  be  the  s.ime  in  all  the  States, 
when  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  .^pp.^inted. 

••Now  the  d.iy  fixed  for  electing  Members 
of  Congress  has  been  established  by  Congress 
without  regard  to  the  time  set  for  election 
of  State  officers  in  e.ich  State,  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  State  legislatures  have,  for 
their  own  accommodation,  required  State 
elections  tr>  be  held  at  the  same  time,  these 
elections  would  be  held  for  Congressmen 
alone  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
•'Will  it  be  denied  that  it  Is  within  the 
power  of  that  body  to  provide  laws  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  those  elections?  To  pro- 
vide. If  necess.iry.  the  officers  who  shall  con- 
duct them  and  make  return  of  the  result? 
Is  it  any  less  Important  that  the  election  of 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  the  free 
choice  of  all  the  electors  because  State  offi- 
cers are  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time? 
(Ex  parte  Sicbold.  100  U.S.  371.) 

••These  questions  answer  themselves;  and 
It  is  only  because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  through  long  habit  and  long  years  of 
forbearance,  has.  in  deference  and  respect  to 
the  States,  refrained  from  the  exercise  of 
these  powers,  that  they  are  now  doubted. 

•'But  when,  in  the  pursuance  of  a  new 
demand  for  action,  that  body,  as  it  did  In 
the  cases  Just  enumerated,  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  m\ke  additional  laws  for  the  free,  the 
pure,  and  the  safe  exercise  of  this  right  of 
voting,  they  stand  upon  the  same  ground 
and  are  to  be  upheld  for  the  same  reasons" 
(Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  651,  660-662 
(1884)). 

Not  only  does  article  I,  section  4,  author- 
ize Congress  to  regulate  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections,  but  by  article  I.  section  8. 
clause  18.  Congress  Is  given  authority  to 
'•m.\ke  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stares,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof."  This  provision  leaves  to  the  Con- 
gress the  choice  of  means  by  which  Its  con- 
stitutional powers  are  to  be  carried  Into 
execution. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  sild:  "Let  the 
end  be  legitimate;  let  It  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which 
are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted 
to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited  but 
consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  are  constitutional  (McCul- 
loch  V.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.  (U.S.)  316.  421, 
4  L.  Ed.  579.  605).  That  principle  has  been 
consistently  adhered  to  and  liberally  applied, 
and  extends  to  the  congressional  power  by 
appropriate  legislation  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  choice  by  the  people  of  Representatives 
in  Congress  secured  by  section  2  of  article  I" 
(United  States  v.  Classic,  supra,  at  p.  320) 

ELECTIONS   FOR    PRESIDENT    AND    VICE    PRESIDENT 

With  respect  to  the  electing  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution provides  at  article  II,  section  1,  clause 
4:   "The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time 


of  chuslng  the  Electors,  and  the  Day  on 
which  they  shall  give  their  Votes;  which  Day 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States." 

This  clause  testifies  as  to  the  national 
character  of  the  elections  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  In  upholding  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  as  being  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sidered, and  rejected,  the  argument  that  the 
power  of  appointment  of  presidential  elec- 
tors and  the  manner  of  their  appointment 
are  expressly  committed  by  article  U,  section 
1.  of  the  Constitution  to  the  States,  and  that 
the  congressional  authority  Is  limited  to  de- 
termining "the  Time  of  chuslng  the  Elec- 
tors, and  the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  Votes;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States." 

The  Court  held  that  so  narrow  a  view  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  respect  of  the  mat- 
ter is  without  warrant. 

"The  cougie-sional  act  under  review  (Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act)  seeks  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
elections.  Neither  in  purpose  nor  in  effect 
does  it  Interfere  with  the  power  of  a  State 
to  appoint  electors  or  the  manner  In  which 
their  appointment  shall  be  made.  It  deals 
with  political  committees  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  Infiuencmg  elections  In  two  or 
more  States,  and  with  branches  or  subsidi- 
aries of  national  committees,  and  excludes 
from  its  operation  State  or  local  committees. 
Its  operation,  therefore.  Is  confined  to  situ- 
ations which.  If  not  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State  to  deal  with  at  all.  are  beyond  its 
power  to  deal  with  adequately.  It  in  no 
sense  Invades  any  exclusive  State  power" 
{Burroughs  and  Cannon  v.  U.S.  supra,  pp. 
544-545). 

And  later  in  the  opinion:  "The  power  of 
Congress  to  protect  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  from  corruption  being 
clear,  the  choice  of  means  to  that  end  pre- 
sents a  question  primarily  addressed  to  the 
Judgment  of  Congress.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  means  adopted  are  really  calculated  to 
attain  the  end.  the  degree  of  their  necessity, 
the  extent  to  which  they  conduce  to  the 
end,  the  closeness  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  means  adopted  and  the  end  to  be 
attained,  are  matters  for  congressional  de- 
termination alone"  (Stephenson  v.  Binford. 
287  U.S.  251.  272;  Burroughs  and  Cannon  v. 
U.S.  supra,  pp. 547-548) . 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
Congress  has,  even  In  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific authorization  to  regulate  the  "manner 
of  holding  elections."  an  Inherent  power, 
implicit  in  the  constitutional  scheme,  to  en- 
act legislation  which  will  insure  the  fairness 
of  the  presidential  electoral  process. 

Although  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  dissented  in 
the  Classic  case,  supra,  he  agreed  with  the 
principles  set  forth  above.  He  observed 
that  "the  Important  consideration  la  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  interpreted 
broadly  so  as  to  give  to  the  representatives 
of  a.free  people  abundant  power  to  deal  with 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  electoral  process. 
It  means  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
read  so  as  to  give  Congress  an  expansive,  im- 
plied power  to  place  beyond  the  pale  acts 
which,  in  their  direct  or  Indirect  effect.  Im- 
pair the  Integrity  of  congressional  elec- 
tions" (p.  330). 

Arguments  which  have  been  advar^ced 
against  the  right  of  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation setting  the  polling  hours  and  the  re- 
lease of  election  results  are:  that  there  is 
no  precedent  for  restricting  the  nonfraudu- 
lent  dissemination  of  election  material; 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  obviously  not  Im- 
paired by  the  early  release  of  election  re- 
turns; that  the  Inherent-powers  theory  has 
never  been  carried  this  far  and  that  the 
Yarbrough  and  Burroughs  cases,  supra,  both 
dealt  with  active  misconduct;  that  analogies 
to  cases  Involving  "diluted  vote"  (Reynolds 
V.  Sims,  377  U.S.— (1964) ) .  false  count  of 
ballots  (U.S.  V.  Classic.  313  U.S.  299  (1941)). 


forged  and  fictitious  ballots  {U.S.  v.  Saylor, 
322  U.S.  385  (1944) ) ,  refusal  to  count  ballots 
from  certain  areas  (U.S.  v.  Mosley,  238  U.S. 
383  (1955))  are  farfetched  and  are  not 
backed  up  by  Judicial  holdings;  that  the 
western  voter  should  be  presumed  to  be  able 
to  exercise  some  independent  Judgment  and 
not  be  so  easily  swayed  by  his  eastern  coun- 
terpart; and  that  every  factor  that  goes  into 
elections  results  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
legislated  away. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  PROPOSALS  TO  RESTRICT 
NEWS  MEDIA  FROM  REPORTING  ELECTION  RE- 
SULTS AND  FROM  SPECULATING  ON  OR  PRO- 
JECTING RESULTS  UNTIL  ALL  THE  POLLS  ARE 
CLOSED 

The  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution provides  that  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  •  •  •  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press." 

The  liberty  of  the  press  Is  Jealously 
guarded  in  this  country  as  being  essential 
to  the  nature  of  a  free  state.  In  certain 
very  limited  instances,  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  press  may  be  curbed.  Thus,  ut- 
terances which  are  obscene  or  libelous  have 
been  held  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  first 
amendment  protection  but  only  because 
they  are  considered  to  be  utterly  without 
redeeming  social  value  {Roth  v.  United 
States.  354  U.S.  476  (1957);  Chaplinsky  v. 
New  Hampshire.  315  U.S.  568  (1942);  Beau- 
haniais  v.  Illinois,  343  U.S.  250  ( 1952 ) ) . 

The  reporting  of  election  results  obviously 
does  not  fall  within  these  limited  categories 
of  utterances  which  are  not  protected  by  the 
first  amendment. 

Another  category  of  utterance  which  has 
been  held  not  to  lie  protected  is  that  which 
occurs  "in  such  circumstances  or  have  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and 
present  danger"  that  it  would  bring  about 
"substantive  evils"  which  are  within  the 
power  of  Government  to  prevent  {Schenck 
V.  United  States.  249  U.S.  47  (1919)). 

Although  some  of  the  earlier  cases  upheld 
the  restraints  on  speech  In  the  absence  of  a 
finding  of  such  clear  and  present  danger  (as 
the  dpcision  upholding  legislation  making  It 
a  crime  to  teach,  advocate,  etc..  bigamy  and 
polygamy  (Davis  v.  Reason,  133  U.S.  333 
(1890) ) .  It  would  appear  that  in  today's  Ju- 
dicial climate,  to  sustain  legislation  restrict- 
ing comment  on  election  results,  it  would 
have  to  be  demonstrated  that  either  the 
statements  fall  within  the  narrow  class  of 
nonprotected  speech,  the  obscene  and  libel- 
ous, or  that  a  clear  and  present  danger  exists 
if  such  speech  is  allowed  to  be  unchecked. 

In  this  memorandum,  the  possible  clash  is 
between  protecting  the  right  of  unfettered 
free  speech  on   the   one  hand  and  that  of 
maintaining  uninfluenced  elections  on  the 
other.     In  a  decision.  Bridges  v.  California, 
314   U.S.    252    (1941),   Involving   a   clash  be- 
tween free  speech  and  another  cherished  and 
Invaluable  right:  namely,  the  right  to  a  fair 
court  trial,  the  Supreme  Court.  In  effect,  up- 
held the  right  of  free  speech  although  the 
Court    suggested    that    it    was    not   actually 
choosing  between  the  two  rights.    The  Court 
said.  "For  free  speech  and  fair  trials  are  two 
of  the  most  cherished  policies  of  our  civiliza- 
tions, and  it  would  be  a  trying  task  to  choose 
between  them.     But  even  if  such  a  conflict 
is  not  actually  raised  by  the  que.stion  before 
us.  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  delicate 
problems  entailed  in  passing  upon  the  delib- 
erations of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  •  *    ■ 
But  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  sweeping 
constitutional    mandate     against    any    law 
'abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press-  forbids  it,  we  are  necessarily  measuring 
a  power  of  all  American  courts,  both  State 
and  Federal,  Including  this  one"  (p.  260). 

In  discussing  the  "clear  and  present  dan- 
ger test"  the  Court  described  the  test  as  a 
working  principle  that  the  substantive  evil 
must  be  extremely  serious  and  the  degree  oi 
imminence  extremely  high  before  utterances 
can  be  punished,"  and  went  on  to  hold  that 
"the  first  amendment  does  not  speak  equlvo- 
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cally.  It  prohibits  any  law  'abridging  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press.'  It  must  be 
taken  as  a  command  of  the  broadest  scope 
that  explicit  language,  read  in  the  context  of 
a  liberty-loving  society,  will  allow"  (p.  263). 

Four  Justices  dissented  in  Bridges,  supra, 
maintaining  that  'free  speech  is  not  so  ab- 
solute or  irr.ttlonal  a  conception  as  to  imply 
paralysis  of  the  means  for  effective  protection 
of  all  the  freedoms  secured  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  the  cases  before  us,  the  claims. 
on  behalf  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  encounter  claims  on  behalf  of  liberties 
no  less  previous.  California  asserts  her  right 
to  do  wh:tt  she  has  done  as  a  means  for 
safeguarding  her  system  of  Justice"  (p.  282). 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  Bridges 
case,  supra,  quoted  with  approval  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  Indicating  that 
minds  must  have  some  "reasonable  fortitude" 
and  shou'd  not  be  expected  to  be  protected 
from  every  type  of  utterance.  (See  also, 
Craig  v.  Harney,  331  U.S.  367  (1947) — publica- 
tion while  a  mm  ion  for  new  trial  pending  of 
unfair  report  of  facts  in  the  case  accom- 
panied by  intemporate  criticism  of  the 
Judge's  conduct  held  protected  by  first 
amendment,  and  Wood  v.  Georgia.  370  U.S. 
373  (1962)  (contempt  conviction  Invalidated 
arising  from  criticism  of  judge's  charge  to 
Jury). 

There  is  some  dilTerence  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  freedom  of  speech  and  press  oc- 
cupies a  "preferred  position"  in  the  con- 
stitutional hierarchy  of  values  so  that  legis- 
lation restrictive  of  It  is  presumptively  un- 
constitutional. 

Those  maintaining  that  It  does  point  to 
Justice  Cardozo's  statement  that  "one  may 
say  that  it  is  the  matrix,  the  Indispensable 
condition,  of  nearly  every  other  form  of 
freedom."  (Paiko  v.  Connecticut,  302  U.S. 
319,  327  (1937)  and  to  Justice  Rutledge's 
opinion  In  Tliotnas  v.  Collins,  323  U.S.  516 
(1945)  where  he  said:  "The  case  confronts  us 
again  with  the  duty  our  system  places  on 
this  Court  to  say  where  the  individual's  free- 
dom ends  and  the  State's  power  begins. 
Choice  on  that  border,  now  as  always  deli- 
cate, is  perhaps  mure  so  where  the  usual 
presumption  supporting  legislation  is  bal- 
anced by  the  preferred  place  given  in  our 
scheme  to  the  great,  the  indispensable  demo- 
cratic freedoms  secured  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. That  priority  gives  tlicse  liberties  a 
sanctity  and  a  sanction  not  permitting  dubi- 
ous Intrusions.  For  these  reasons  any  at- 
tempt to  restrict  those  liberties  must  be 
Justified  by  clear  public  interest,  threatened 
net  doubtfully  or  remotely,  but  by  clear  and 
present  d'.iiger.  Accordingly,  whatever  occa- 
Eion  would  restrain  orderly  discussion  and 
pcrsu.aslon,  at  appropriate  time  and  place, 
must  have  clear  support  in  the  public  danger, 
actual  or  impending.  Only  the  gravest 
abuses,  endangering  paramount  interests, 
give  occ.ision  for  permissible  limitation.  It 
is  therefore  in  our  tradition  to  allow  the 
widest  rcom  for  rtlscussi.on,  the  narrowest 
range  for  its  restriction"  (pp.  529-530).) 

Those  maintaining  that  free  speech  and 
press  do  not  have  a  priority  over  other  con- 
stitutional rights  point  to  Justice  Frank- 
furter's statement  denying  the  propriety  of 
the  phrase  preferred  position:  This  is  a 
phrase  that  has  uncritically  crept  into  some 
recent  opinions  of  this  Court.  I  deem  It 
a  mischievous  phrase.  If  It  carries  the 
thought,  which  It  may  subtly  Imply,  that 
any  law  touching  communication  Is  Infected 
with  prpsumptive  Invalidity  (Kovacs  v. 
Cooper.  336  U.S.  77,  90    (1949)). 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  regulates  ra- 
dio and  TV.  It  can  prohibit  the  amiouncing 
of  election  results  or  the  speculation  of  what 
those  results  will  be.  However,  radio  and 
TV  broadcasts  are  within  the  first  amend- 
ment's guarantees  of  free  speech  (Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.  v.  United  States,  110 
P.    Supp.    374.    389    (S.D.   N.Y.    1953)    afTd. 


FCC  V.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  347  U.S. 
284  (1954)).  It  would  appear  that  as  far 
as  content  is  concerned  it  would  only  be 
the  obscene,  libelous,  or  material  inciting 
to  clear  and  present  danger  which  could  be 
prohibited.  In  Hannegan  v.  Esquire,  Inc., 
327  U.S.  146  (1946),  for  example,  it  was  held 
that  the  use  of  the  malls  at  a  lower  sub- 
sidized rate  could  not  be  withdrawn  because 
the  Government  agency  (the  Post  Office) 
did  not  approve  of  the  contents. 

For  a  discussion  of  a  contrary  conclusion, 
see  a  note,  "Tom  Swift  and  His  Electoral 
Electorate:  Legislation  To  Restrict  Election 
Coverage,"  XL  Notre  Dame  Lawyer  191 
(February  1965)  where  at  pages  198  and  201 
the  writer  concluded  that  legislation  of  the 
type  proposed  would  withstand  first  amend- 
ment assault.  The  arguments  advanced  are 
generally  that: 

Congress,  through  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  may  Fupervlre  the  con- 
tent of  programing  (National  Broadcast- 
ing Ca.v.  United  States.  319  U.S.  190  (1943) ). 
Congress,  in  establishing  the  FCC,  directed 
it  to  act  in  the  "public  interest,  convenience, 
or  necessity."  The  public  interest  in  the 
Communications  Act  was  intended  to  be  the 
Interest  of  the  listening  public.  However, 
section  311  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  withhold  licenses  from  persons 
convicted  of  having  violated  antitrust  laws. 
This  is  some  precedent  for  using  the  act  as 
a  vehicle  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  areas 
of  the  law  other  than  strictly  communica- 
tion by  radio. 

In  the  area  of  public  affairs,  the  FCC  has 
administered  the  statutory  equal  time  re- 
quirement for  political  candidates  (48  Stat. 
1088,  as  amended,  47  U.S.C.  315(a))  and 
has  supervised  the  fairness  of  broadcasting 
of  matters  of  public  controversy.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  the  eaual-tlme  pro- 
vision (Farmers  Union  v.  WDAY,  Inc.,  360 
U.S.  525.  529   fl959) ). 

On  issues  of  public  Importance,  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act  obliges  each 
llcen.^ee  to  "afford  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  views  on 
issues  of  public  importance"  (73  Stat.  557 
(19.59);   47  U.S.C.  315(2)). 

However,  these  arguments  do  not  appear  to 
be  persuasive  in  the  view  of  the  strong  pro- 
tection given  to  utterances  by  the  Court. 

For  further  discussion  see  "Tom  Swift  and 
His  Electoral  Electorate:  Legislation  To  Re- 
strict Election  Coverage,"  XL  Notre  D-me 
Lawyer,  191  (Feb.  1965) :  "In  Defense  of  'Fair- 
ness': A  First  Am.endment  Rationale  for 
Broadcasting's  'Fairness  Doctrine,' "  37  U. 
Cal.  L.  Rev.  31  (fall  1964);  "Regulation  of 
ProErram  Content  by  the  FCC,"  77  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  701  (Feb. 1964) . 

CONCLUSIONS 

Although  Congress  has  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  time  and  manner  of  conducting  Fed- 
eral elections,  the  two  types  of  proposals 
which  have  been  advanced  thus  far.  the  one 
which  would  require  all  polling  places  to  close 
simultaneously,  and  the  other  which  would 
limit  reporting  of  election  results,  may  be 
argued  to  be  unsatisfactory  solutions  to  the 
problem,  but  for  different  reasons. 

The  first  type  of  proposal,  that  of  closing 
the  polls  simultaneously,  appears  to  be  con- 
stitutional but  presents  practical  problems  in 
view  of  the  span  between  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  polls  throughout  the  country 
while  the  second  proposal,  that  of  limiting 
comment  on  election  returns  may  be  held  to 
be  unconstitutional  for  the  reasons  already 
stated. 

However,  there  appears  to  be  authority  to 
support  yet  another  proposal;  namely,  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  law  which  would  pro- 
hibit election  authorities  from  releasing  Fed- 
eral election  results  until  a  time  fixed  by 
Federal  law.  Such  a  time  could  be  set  with 
regard  to  the  differences  in  time  zones  across 
the  country.  If  it  were  made  a  Federal  crime 
for  election  officials  to  release  this  Informa- 


tion before  the  time  designated,  such  a  law 
could  be  practical  and  might  well  be  held  to 
be  constitutional.  Although  the  election 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  State,  they  also 
serve  a  Federal  function  when  acting  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  are  thus  properly  subject 
to  Federal  control.  The  Supreme  Court  so 
held  in  Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.S.  371  (1879). 
which  has  been  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
report. 

In  the  Siebold  case,  supra,  six  State  elec- 
tion officials  were  seeking  discharge  from 
prison  to  which  they  had  been  sentenced  by 
the  Federal  courts  under  a  Federal  law  en- 
acted in  1870  (16  Stat.  140)  entitled  "An  act 
to  enforce  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  in  the  several  States  of  this 
Union,  and  for  other  purposes."  That  law, 
among  other  things,  made  it  a  penal  offense 
against  the  United  States  for  any  officer  at 
an  election  for  Representative  in  Congress  to 
ne^ct  to  perform,  or  to  violate,  any  duty 
with  ;-espect  to  such  election,  whether  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United 
States. 

Counsel  for  the  petitioners  conceded  that 
Congress  may,  if  it  chooses,  assume  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  election  of  Representatives, 
but  they  contended  that  Congress  has  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  make  partial  regulations 
Intended  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  regulations  made  by  the  States.     The 
Court  rejected  this  all-or-nothing  argtiment. 
saying  that   the   grant   to   Congress  of  the 
"right   to   make  or   alter"   regulations   pre- 
scribed by  the  States  as  to  the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Members 
of  Congress  embraces  the  right  to  make  only 
partial  regulations,  leaving,  as  manifest  con- 
venience requires,  the  general  organization  of 
the  polls  to  the  State,  there  results  a  neces- 
sary cooperation  of  the  two  governments  in 
regulating  the  subject.    But  no  repugnance 
in  the  system  of  regulations  can  arise  thence; 
for  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject  is 
paramount.     It  may  be  exercised  as  and  when 
Congress  sees  fit  to  exercise  It.    When  exer- 
cised, the  action  of  Congress,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tends and  conflicts  with  the  regulations  of 
the  State,  necessarily  supersedes  them.     This 
is   implied  in  the  power  to  make   or  alter 
(p.  384) .     And  further  in  the  opinion,  "While 
the  State  will  retain  the  power  of  enforcing 
such  of  its  own  regulations  as  are  not  super- 
seded bv  those  adopted  by  Congress  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  if  Congress  has  power  to 
make  reeulations  it  must  have  the  power  to 
enforce  them,  not  only  by  punishing  the  de- 
linquencv  of  officers  appointed  by  the  United 
States,    but    by   restraining    and   punishing 
those  who  attempt  to  interfere  with  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties"  (p.  387). 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  Congress 
was  acting  beyond  Its  power  In  punishing 
State  election  officials,  the  Court  said :  "It  Is 
objected  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  en- 
force State  laws  or  to  punish  State  officers, 
and  cFpecially  no  power  to  punish  them  for 
violating  the  laws  of  their  own  State.  As  a 
general  proposition  th's  is  undoubtedly  true: 
but  when,  in  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions. State  officials  are  called  upon  to  ful- 
fill duties  which  they  owe  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  the  State,  has  the  former 
no  means  of  compelling  such  fulfillment?" 
And  then,  the  Court  an-swers  Its  question  in 
the  affirmative.  "Thore  duties  are  owed  as 
well  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  State. 
This  necessarily  follows  from  the  mixed 
character  of  the  transaction,  State  and  Na- 
tional" (p.  389) . 

In  the  later  case  of  Smiley  v.  Holm,  285 
U.S.  355  (1932),  also  referred  to  earlier  in 
this  memorandum,  the  Court  reiterated  its 
holding  that  elections  for  Representatives  in 
Congress  are  properly  a  matter  for  congres- 
sional regulation  and  in  the  opinion,  as  dlc- 
tlm  (previously  quoted  herein)  the  Court, 
as  illustration  of  the  type  of  regulation  which 
Congress  may  make.  Included  the  "making 
and  publication  of  election  returns"  (p.  366) . 
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state 


Alabama  (Cdle  of  1940  (195S  Reconip.), 

T.  17.  5  111). 
Alaska     (Alaska    Stats.    (Michic's).    § 

i,=i.ir..(*.o> 
Arizona    ( Rev.  St.ats.  Ann..  1950  (10»Vl 

Pixkct  Supp.).  5  16-&V41. 
Arkans:i.<  (Stars.  Ann.,  (93«i  Replacement), 

5  3-ix  ■.•»). 
California     (Eleition     Code,    §§    HX6, 

142U6.5,  14207.5). 

Colorado  (Election  Code  of  196.1.  art.  9, 

§115). 
Coniieiticut  (Gen.  Stats.  (Rev.  of  19f.3), 

§9-174). 


Polls  (local  time) 


Open 


8  a.m. 
8  a.m. 
8  a.iii. 


fia.m. 

8  a.m. 

7  n.m. 
7  a.m. 


7o.m. 
6  a.m. 


rioso 


Remarks 


6  p.m. 

7  p.m. 

8  p.m. 


7  p.  m  .. 
6:30  p.m. 


7  p.m. 

S  p.m. 

7  p.m. 
7  p.m. 


Delaware    (Code    Ann.,    1953,    T.   15,  ,  7  a.m 8  p.m 

5W<i31.4y54K                                                 ;  I 

District  of  Columbia  (Code  (19f.l  cd.),     8  a.m ,  8  p.m... 

H-Ulti'aUl)). 

Florida  (St:its  Ann..  I<»«i0,  5  IW.Oll) 1  Ta.m. 7  p.m 

Oeorpiu  (Election  Code  of  1904,  §34-  |  7  a.m 7  p.m 

1304).  I 

Hawaii  (Election  L.  (19<VJ  Rev.),  §11-46). I  7  a.m 5:30  p.m. 

Idaho  (Coile  .if  I'MS.  §  34-liXrJ) I  8  a.m 8  p.m.... 

Illinois  iSmith-Hurd  Ann.  Stats,  ch.  4t>,     6  a.m 0  p.m. 

§17-1). 


6  a.m ■  6  p.m 


Indima  (Burns  Ann.  Stats.  (1949  Rev.), 

§j9-5<ati). 

Iowa  (Code  Aim.  (1949  ed.).  §§  43.37,     7  a.m 8  p.m. 

4<i.73).  8  a.m. 8  p.m 

Ka!is;.s(Cien.  Stats.  Ann.,  1019,  JJ.VlOt:.).'  8  a.m 6  p.m.. 

tia.ui 7p.m. 

Kentucky  (Rev.  St.its..  1»1J.  §  lls,(MO)..|  6a.m. 
Louisiana   tVVcsfs  otals.  .Vnn.  ol  1950,  1  6  a.m. 
§  ls:nM). 

Maine  (Kiv.  Stat.  (19C4  Rev.),  §  T.  21,     Between  6  a.m.  and  10  a.m..    7  p.m 

s  741) 

do '  Between  5  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 

do -.'  »  p.m. 

Mainland  (Ann.  Code  (.Michie),  art.  33,  j  6a.ra .*:.,  7  p.m .... 

§  io-j).  j  7;«.m 7p.m. 


If  votinp  machines  are  not  used  and  in  counties  less  than  400,000. 
If  voting  machines  are  used  and  in  counties  of  400,000  or  more. 


In  counties  of  less  than  300,000  and  thoFC  usins  votinp  in.irhines. 
Counties  with  population  of  300,000  or  more  and  those  u.sing  machine 
voting. 


.\ny  municipality  may,  by  vote  tiken  under  provisions  of  §  7-148, 
provide  that  the  polls  may  lie  ojieii  for  shorter  or  loiiwr  time,  hut  not 
later  than  8  p.m.  and  not  less  than  8  consecutive  hours  bet  ween  0  a.ia. 
and  6  p.m. 


For  elections  for  President  and  V'ice  President. 


X 


S  p.m. 
i  8  p.m. 


Mass;ichusetts  (Gen.  Laws,  ch.  54,  §  61).. I  May  open  as  early  ;is  S;4.'> 

a.m.,  must  be  opened  by 


Michiean  (Stits.  Ann.,  195f..  §  6.17i0)... 

'<•  •  1  (Stits.  .\nn..  §  ■.1I4.03) 

>  i    (Cwle.    1942   U902   Supp.), 


Missouri    (Vinion"s   .\nn. 
ed.),  is  lU.b70,  117.520. 


Stats.    (19C2 


Montina  (Rev.  Code,  1947  (19o5  Re- 
placement), §23-1202. 


Nebraska  (Rev.  Stats.  J32-44.'5) 

Nevada  ( Rev.  Stats.  §  293.-273) 

New   Hampshire    (Rev.    Stats.    Ann., 
§59:41.59:42). 


10  a.m. 
7  a.m.. 
7  a.m.. 
7  a.m... 


6  a.m 


8a.ni 

Not  later  than  1  p.m. 


8  a.m 

8  a.m 

7  a.m. - 

Viuncs  from  town  to  town. 


8  p.m. 


8  p.m. 
8p.m. 
6  p.m. 


7  p.m.  or  sunset,  whichever 
later. 


8p.m 

8  ji.m.  or  earlier  when  all 

ropi.stered  in  precinct  have 

voted. 
.S  p.m..- 

6  p.m 

7  p.m.-. 

Varies  from  town  to  town  ... 


New  Jersey  (Stats.  Ann.,  1940,  §19: 15-2).   7  a.m |  8  p.m 

New  Mexico  (Stats  Ann.,  §  3-:J-27) |  8a. m 7  p.m 

New  York  (Election  Law  (McKinney's), !  6a. m 9  p.m 

§U'12). 
North  Carolina  (Oen.  Stats.  (1962  Re- 
conip.). §  163-179). 


North  Dakota  (Century  Code,  §  16-01- 
02). 


Ohio  (Page's  Rev.  Code  Ann.  (19C0  Re- 

pl.icfiiient.  §37.01.32)). 
Oklahoma  (Stats.  .•Vnn.,  §  251) 


Oreeon  (Rev.  Stats.  §  250.340) 

Pennsvlvania  (Purdon's  Stats,  .^nn.,  T. 

25,  5  3n4.S). 
Rhode  Island  (Gen.  Laws,  §§  17-18-10; 

17-18-11). 


1962, 


6:30  a.m. 030  p.m. 

6:3Ca.m 7:30  p.m. 


Between  7  a.m.  and  9  a.m. 


BetAveen  7  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 


6:30  a.m 6:30  p.m. 

7  a.m i  7  p.m  — 

8a.m '  6  p.m... 


In  cities  where  rcplstration  is  required. 
.VU  other  precincts. 

-VU  placi'S  lACivt  cities  of  1st  and  2d  class. 
Cities  of  Isl  ami  2d  class. 


The  municipal  odieers  of  each  municipality  shall  dclerniinc  the  time  ol 

oi'cnini;  the  polls  liclween  the  times  pivcii. 
In  a  municipality  of  3iM)or  less. 
In  inunicip.ililies  using  voting  machines, 
lialtimoro  I'ity. 
In  counties. 
In  cities,  the  ih)11s  inny  lx>  openo<l  as  early  .is  5-45  a.m.  and  must  be 

opened  by  10  a.m.  and  shall  In?  kept  oi)eii  at  least  10  hours. 


The  polls  shall  be  open  at  6  a.m.  and  continued  open  until  7  p.m.  unless 
the  sun  shall  set  after  7  p.m.,  when  the  polls  shall  be  kept  open  until 
sunset  except  in  citii'S  of  25,1)00  or  more,  wlirn  the  polls  shall  be  kept 
ojM'n  from  i>  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

In  precincts  of  more  than  UK)  reeisterel  voters. 

In  precincts  of  less  than  100  registered  voters. 


Counties  having  more  than  25,000  registered  voters. 

§  59:  .TO:  41.  small  towns:  At  all  biennial  elections  in  towns  of  less  than 
700  population  the  polls  shall  lteo[rtinot  U's.s  than  .')  consecutive  hours, 
or  so  much  longer  as  is  necessary  to  alTonl  every  present  voter  an 
opportunity  to  vote.  On  written  rcpiost  of  7  resrisiired  %-otcrs  the 
polls  shall  l.e  kept  open  until  r.  p.m.  In  towns  of  less  th-.n  100  popu- 
lation, the  polls  shall  close  if  all  on  the  cliccklisi  h  ive  voted. 

Other  to-vns  Polls  shall  oix-n  not  later  than  10  a.m.  and  close  not 
earlier  than  6  [).m.  On  written  retpiest  of  10  registered  voters  the  polls 
sh;'.ll  lie  kept  ofK-n  until  7  p.m. 

§  5".t  42,  cities:  Polls  open  not  less  tlum  4  hours  lUid  may  open  not  earlier 
than  6  a.m.  nor  later  than  8  p.m. 


In  voting  precincts  where  voting  machines  are  used  Iward  ofelectionsof 
eoiintv  mav  jKTinit  cU  sing  at  7:30. 

Polls  shall  lie  on<'ned  at  9  a.m.  or  at  such  earlier  hour,  but  not  earlier 
than  7  a.m.,  that  may  lie  designated  for  any  precinct  l)y  res>liition  of 
the  governing  Ixidy  of  the  city,  villape,  <;r  township  in  which  the 
precinct  is  located.  They  shall  remain  ojx'n  contiiujously  until  7 
p.m.  or  such  later  liour  not  exccedinj;  «  p.m  as  may  Ix'  desipiated  for 
any  precinct  by  res-'lutionoflhe  governing  body  of  the  city,  village, or 
township  in  which  the  precinct  is  located. 

In  cities  of  1st  class  and  in  precincts  surrounding,  liounding,  and  adjoin- 
ing these  cities.  . 

All  others  uidcss  electors  make  written  retjuest  that  the  polls  open  at 
6  a.m. 


South  Carolina  (Code  of  Laws, 

§23-342). 
South  Dakota  (Code  of  19.39,  §  16.1201).. 

Tennessee  (Code,  §2-1301) ;  9  a.m. 

i  9  a.m. 


8  a.m 8  p.m 

7  a.m :  8  p.m 

Polling  hours  vary  in  di&erent  towns  and  cities. 


8  a.m. 


8  a.m. 


6  p.m. 

7  p.m. 
4  p.m. 
7  p.m. 


§  17-18-10  gives  the  times  the  polls  open  in  various  cities;  ranges  be- 
tween 6:30  and  10  a.m.  , 

§  17-18-11  gives  the  times  the  polls  close  in  various  cities;  ranges  i^ 
tween  7  and  9  p.m.  , 


In  cities  having  a  population  of  15,000  or  more  and  In  heavily  populated 
suburban  precincts. 
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state 


Texas  fS'ernon's  Ann.  Rev.  Civil  Stats., 
Election  Code,  art.  2.01). 


Utah  (Code,  §20-1-13) 

Vermont  (Stats.,  T.  17,  §  1048). 


Virginia  (Code  (Michie)  §24-182) 

\Va.sliington  (§  29.13.l)»0).  .--  —  -. 

West'  Virginia  (Election  Code  of  1963, 

§  t>5). 
Wisconsin  (Stats.,  §  (J.35) 


Polls  (local  time) 


Open 


7  a.m - 

8  a.m 

6  a.m — 

7  a.m 

Not  earlier  than  6  a.m. 


6  a.m 

8  a.m 

6:30  a.m. 


Wvoming  (Stats.,  §  22-118.92). 


Varies  from  place  to  place. 


7  a.m 

9  a.m 


Close 


7  p.m. 


8  p.m.. 

No  later  than  7  p.m. 


Remarks 


7  p.m 

8p.m 

7:30  p.m. 


9  a.m. 


Varies  from  place  to  place... 


8  p.m... 
5:30  pjn. 


7  p.m. 


In  county  having  less  than  100,000  the  polls  may  be  opened  at  8  a.m. 
In  a  county  having  1,000,000. 

Polls  shall  be  opened  and  closed  at  the  time  designated  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  each  municipality  but  not  earlier  than  6  a.m.  nor  lat«r  than 
7  p.m. 


In  all  cities  of  10,000  and  more,  except  in  1st  class  cities  the  polls  shall 
open  at  6  a.m.  and  close  at  8  p.m.,  except  in  any  city  of  the  2d  or  3d 
class  the  time  may  be  set  between  6  a.m.  and  7  a.m.  and  closed 
between  7  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Cities  of  1st  class. 

Cities  of  4th  class  and  vfllages.  These  hours  may  be  extended  but  not 
beyond  6  a.m.  and  8  jfeffi.    Same  true  of  towns. 


Table  B. — References  to  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 88th  Congress,  2d  session 
[Page  numbers  from  Congressional  Record] 

JUNE    17,    1964 

HJl.  11648,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gubser, 
volume  110;  part  11,  page  14108. 

•  JUNE    19,  1964 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Mr.  Mundt:  "Undeslrability  of  Advance 
Broadcast  of  Election  Results,"  volume  110, 
part  11,  pages  14410-14411. 

S.  2927,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt,  page 
13911. 

AUGUST  12,  1964 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Mr.  Salinger:  "Election  Forecast  of 
Election  Results"  (S.  Con.  Res.  94  urging 
networks  to  withhold  all  projections  until  all 
polling  places  closed),  volume  110,  part  14, 
page  19084. 

Mr.  Mundt:  "Computers,  Predictions,  and 
Voters,"  volume  110.  part  14,  pages  19088- 
19090. 

Mr.  Prouty:  "Prohibition  of  Release  of 
Certain  Information  Prior  to  a  Prescribed 
Time,"  volume  110,  part  14,  page  19081. 

S.  3115.  introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty,  volume 
110,  part  14.  page  19080. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  94,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Salinger  and  others,  volume 
110,  part  14,  page  19080. 

AUGUST  14,  1964 

Remarks  in  Senate 

Mr.  Javtts:  "Uniform  Closing  Time  for 
Polling  Places  in  Certain  Federal  Elections," 
volume  110,  part  15.  page  19515. 

S.  3118.  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  volume 
110,  part  15,  page  19515. 

SEPTEMBER     10,     1964 

Remarks  in  Senate 
Mr.  Javtts:    "Time  of  Publication  of  Re- 
sults of  Impending  National  iftection,"  vol- 
ume 110,  part  17,  page  21919. 

SEPTEMBER    16,    1964 

Remarks   in   Senate 
Mr.  Salinger:   "Election  Returns,"  volume 
110,  part  17,  page  22222. 

BILLS    and    resolutions    INTRODUCED 

Eighty-eighth  Congress 
S.  2927,  Mr.  Mundt.  June  19,  1964  (Com- 
merce) :  Amends  Communication  Act  of  1934 
to  prohibit  the  radio  or  television  broadcast 
of  the  result,  opinion,  or  prediction  of  any 
Federal  election  until  the  latest  closing  time 
for  any  polling  place  In  all  States. 

S.  3115,  Mr.  Prouty.  August  12,  1964  (Judi- 
ciary) :  Amends  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  release  or  pub- 
lish information  concerning  election  of  the 
President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  of  Con- 


gress prior  to  a  prescribed  time  (closing  of  all 
polling  places). 

S.  3118,  Mr.  Javits,  August  14,  1964  (Rules 
and  Administration)  :  Sets  a  uniform  elec- 
tion closing  time  for  all  polling  places  in 
Federal  elections. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  94,  Mr. 
Salinger  and  others,  August  12,  1964  (Com- 
merce) :  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
calling  for  a  moratorium  on  election  pre- 
dictions by  computers  during  the  1964  elec- 
tion. 

H.R.  11648,  Mr.  Gubser,  June  17.  1964  (In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce) :  Amends 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the 
bro.^dcasting  of  predictions  of  election  re- 
sults before  all  polling  places  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  are  closed  during  Fed- 
eral elections. 

Eighty-ninth  Congress 

H.R.  408,  Mr.  Baldwin,  January  4,  1965  (In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce)  :  Amends 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  predictioris  of  elections  until 
all  polling  places  at  which  votes  may  be  cast 
in  such  elections  are  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OP  COMMERCE  TO  APPORTION 
SUM  AUTHORIZED  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1967,  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  uniin- 
ished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  174,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81.  This  measure  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  81)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  apportion  the  sum  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  for  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  to  make  the  appor- 
tionment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  of  the  sum  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  year  for  expenditures  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  in  table  5  of  House  Docviment 
Numbered  42.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  but 
the  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  disap- 
prove the  cost  estimate  for  completion  of 
such  National  System  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  January  11.  1965,  and  contained  in 
such  document. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  187),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

purpose 

On  January  11,  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  estimated  cost  of  completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  recommended  factors  for  appor- 
tioning funds  authorized  for  the  system  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1967,  1968, 
and  1969.  and  Individual  analyses  of  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  completion  for  each  of  the 
individual  States.  The  report  was  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 104(b) 5,  title  23.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Amendments  Act  of  1963. 

The  relevant  section  of  the  act,  as  amended, 
requires  that: 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then 
designated  Interstate  System,  after  taking 
into  account  all  previous  apportionments 
made  under  this  section,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  ten  days  subsequent  to  Jan- 
uary 2,  1965.  Upon  the  approval  of  such 
estimate  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  sliall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1967;  June  30,  1968; 
and  June  30,  1969." 

Because  the  committee  has,  for  the  pres- 
ent, withheld  approval  of  the  1965  cost  esti- 
mates of  completion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, it  reports  a  Joint  resolution  rather  than 
the  concurrent  resolution  required  by  the 
act. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  1965  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  pre- 
liminary engineering  rights-of-way,  and  con- 
struction, for  the  40.886  miles  on  which  the 
report  Is  based,  is  $44,744  million.    The  cost 
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for  a  comparable  mileage  In  the  1961  estimate 
was  reported  at  $39,136  million — a  dltlercnce 
of  $5.6  billion.  Tills  Increase  results  from 
changes  in  unit  prices  between  1059  and 
1<163,  the  latter  figure  being  the  base  on 
which  the  1965  estimate  was  computed; 
changes  In  construction  quantities  reflect- 
ing more  developed  dc^slgn  plans,  additional 
lanes,  interchanges,  and  otlier  factors  to  ac- 
commodate the  increase  In  traffic  forecast 
for  system  ses^ments;  the  increase  in  right?— 
of-way  values,  particularly  in  the  growing 
urban  areas;  the  change  in  design  year  from 
1975  to  20  years  sub.'^equent  to  the  date  of 
approval  of  n  project;  and  the  Increase  in 
cost  resulting  from  additions  and  adjust- 
ments to  the  Interstate  System  wliich  were 
made  during  the  period  between  the  1961 
estimate  and   the   1965  estimate. 

The  $5.G  billion  inrrease  over  the  1961  esti- 
mate is  composed  as  follows:  $41  million  In- 
crease due  to  system  additions  and  signifi- 
cant s^s^em  adjustments  during  the  period 
l>etween  estimates:  $342  million  increase  due 
to  tlie  change  In  the  applicable  design  year; 
$693  million  Increase  In  right-of-way  costs; 
$161  million  Increase  in  preliminary  engi- 
neering; and  $3,472  million  increase  In  con- 
struction costs  other  than  those  reported  in 
the  ilrst  two  catCiiorles.  Tlie  Increase  In  con- 
struction costs  Includes  $289  million  due  to 
additional  Interchanges  and  separation 
structures  over  those  Included  in  the  1961 
estimate:  $397  million  due  to  added  traffic 
lanes  required  to  accommodate  traflic  on  sec- 
tions being  designed  for  the  year  1975;  $78 
million  due  to  Increased  bridge  widths; 
$367  million  due  to  added  design  require- 
ments for  highway  pavements  structure;  and 
81.135  million  attributable  to  the  change  in 
unit  prices  between  the  respective  base  years 
of  1959  and  1963.  Tlie  cost  increase  result- 
ing from  chan;rcs  In  roadway  excavation  and 
embankment  quantities,  roadway  drainage 
structures,  utility  adjustments,  roadside 
improvements,  signs,  and  other  items  not  di- 
rectly identified  under  the  five  categories 
cited  above  totals  $1,207  million.  The  1961 
estimate  was  based  on  158,449  lane-miles  of 
highway;  the  1965  estimate  provides  for 
163.429   lane-miles. 

There  Is  an  addltlon.al  increase  of  $200  mil- 
lion in  the  1965  estimate  over  that  of  the 
1961  estimate — bringing  the  total  Increase  to 
$5  8  billion — due  to  the  increase  In  State 
highway  planning  and  research,  and  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  administration  and  research, 
both  of  which  are  a  direct  percentage  of  the 
total  Federal  share  of  the  estimate. 

The  estimated  total  cost  for  the  Interstate 
System  as  developed  from  the  estimate  sub- 
mitted In  January  1961  was  $41  billion,  of 
which  $37  billion  w.as  the  estimated  Federal 
share.  The  1965  total  estimate  is  $46  8  bil- 
lion, of  which  $42  billion  is  the  estimated 
Federal  share. 

Of  the  $5.8  billion  Increase,  the  Federal 
share  is  thus  S5  billion.  It  Is  authoritatively 
estimated  that  users  taxes,  at  the  present 
rate  of  taxation,  will,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  highway  trust  fund,  supply  $1.9  billion 
in  revenue  in  exces^of  previous  estimates. 
Thus,  with  reference  to  the  1965  estimates, 
there  will  be  an  anticipated  deficit,  at  the 
present  rate  of  financing  and  construction, 
of  approximately  $3  billion. 

However,  it  was  noted  in  the  hearings  that 
the  1965  estimate  does  not  purport  to  give 
the  final  cost  of  completion  of  the  Sys- 
tem. Representatives  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Officials  noted 
that  the  estimate  was  based  on  1963  unit 
prices,  and  that  if  the  past  general  curve 
of  the  cost  index  Is  malntiined.  unit  costs 
will  increase  In  the  magnitude  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion. 

Furthermore,  the  1965  estimate  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  the  President's  proposed 
highway  beautificatlon  program,  which  has 
been  announced  but  not  yet  submitted  to 
the  Congress.    Authoritative  estimates  of  the 


cost  of  thla  program  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  tlie  Congress,  althougli  the  com- 
mittee has  calculated  tiaat  full  implementa- 
tion of  one  feature  of  the  program,  the  use 
of  3  percent  of  apportioned  funds  for  land- 
scaping, would  increase  tlie  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  system  by  approximately  $600 
million.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include 
tiie  cost  of  the  proposed  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  or  the  elimination  of  Junky. irds. 

The  committee  thus  infers  that  the  final 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System  will  be  in  excess  of 
the  I06j  estim.ite  by  approximately  .$3  billion. 
The  committee  has,  therefore,  withheld  Judg- 
ment on  approval  of  the  1965  cost  estimate 
for  til?  present,  and  reports  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion approving  the  apportionment  factors 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

The  apportionment  factors  are  the  percent- 
ages of  the  toUil  annual  authorization  which 
each  State  is  to  receive,  based  on  the  Indi- 
vidual an.ilyses  of  the  costs  of  completion 
supplied  by  each  State  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  to  the  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of 


VINDICATION    OF    THE    SENIOR 
SENATOR  PROM  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  significant  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  10. 
1965,  entitled,  "Mr.  Kuchfl's  Vindica- 
tion." 

This  editorial  pays  tribute  to  the  mi- 
nority whip  for  not  taking  the  abuse, 
calumny,  and  outright  slander  of  the 
rightwing  extremists — from  which  he 
has  suffered  so  terribly — and  for  setting 
such  a  fine  example  of  faith  in  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  his  country  and 
the  American  people  by  allowing  the 
most  scurrilous  charge  any  man  could 
face — far  worse  than  criminal  charges — 
to  be  aired  in  order  to  see  that  justice  is 
done.  And  justice  is  in  the  process  of 
being  done  in  this  particular  case. 

The  fine  example  set  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  Is  a  model  to  all 
legislators  in  any  legislature,  to  anyone 
in  public  life,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

I  honor  and  salute  the  Senator  from 
California  for  showing  once  again  great 
courage  and  fidelity  to  the  highest  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  10.  1965,  en- 
titled. "Mr.  KucHEL's  Vindication"  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  KrcHEX's  Vindication 

The  courage  displayed  by  Senator  Thomas 
H.  KrcHEL  of  California  in  insisting  on  the 
fullest  public  investigation  into  the  night- 
marish charges  made  against  him  by  right- 
wing  extremists  has  now  brought  a  confes- 
sion by  his  chief  accuser  that  the  charges 
were  totally  false.  A  former  policeman  whose 
affidavit  had  been  the  basis  for  a  nationwide 
campaign  of  defamation  against  the  liberal 
Republican  pleaded  guilty  In  Los  Angeles  to 
using  the  Senator's  name  '■willfully  and 
wrongfully"  in  a  manner  calculated  to  hold 
him  up  to  contempt. 

The  Kuchel  ordeal  Is  not  yet  over,  for 
three  other  defendants  in  the  conspiracy  case 
that  grew  out  of  his  exposure  of  the  smear 
campaign  await  trial  next  month.    But  hla 


wisdom  in  demanding  an  airing  of  the  accu- 
sations of  drimkenness  and  homosexuality 
that  were  being  circulated  in  conspiratorial 
fashion  by  self-styled  patriots  has  been  vin- 
dicated. 

It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  zealota 
wlio  demonstrate  their  fealty  to  American 
principles  by  using  police-state  tactics  of 
character  assassination  will  abandon  their 
clandestine  assaults  on  the  good  name  of 
all  with  whom  they  disagree.  But  Mr. 
Kuchel 's  sound  example  should  encourage 
more  of  their  targets  to  put  their  trust  in 
the  good  sense  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of 
Justice  of  the  American  community. 


THE  ARAB  SITUATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  recognition  by  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  of  Israel  on  dip- 
lomatic terms  and  the  pending  exchange 
of  diplomatic  representatives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  various  news 
items  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  These  articles  are:  First,  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  14,  1965.  entitled  "The  Arabs  Split 
Again";  second,  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May 
14.  1965,  entitled  "After  17  Years,  a  Ger- 
man Envoy  Will  Live  in  Israel";  third, 
an  article  entitled  "Erhard  and  Eshkol 
Letters,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  14,  1965;  and  fourth,  an 
ai-ticle  entitled  "Bonn  and  Israel  Estab- 
lish Relations;  Arabs  Cutting  Ties."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday 
May  14.  19G5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  May  14. 

19651 

The  Arads  Split  Again 

West  Germany  formally  announced  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel  yesterday,  whereupon  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Syria,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan, 
Algeria,  and  Yemen  broke  relations  with 
Bonn.  Lebanon  will  do  so  today  and  Kuwait, 
which  was  going  to  establish  relations  with 
Bonn,  hrs  changed  Its  mind. 

This  leaves  Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Morocco  as 
dlsrldents  that  presumably  will  continue  to 
recognize  West  Germany.  The  split  in  the 
Arab  bloc,  whlcn  is  a  serious  one,  echoes  the 
division  last  March  when  10  of  the  13  nations 
announced  that  they  would  break  relations  if 
Chancellor  Erhard  went  ahead  with  his  In- 
tentions of  recognizing  Israel. 

The  pettiness  of  those  who  are  breaking 
with  Bonn  Is  equal  to  the  folly  of  the  ges- 
ture. If  Israel  can  reconcile  herself  to  civil- 
ized, diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  only 
20  years  after  the  Nazis  completed  the 
slaughter  of  6  million  Jews,  how  much  easier 
it  should  be  for  the  Arabs  to  at  least  accept 
a  development  of  this  sort.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  Arab  countries  still  consider 
themselves  at  war  with  Israel.  But  this  is  a 
fiction  since,  fortunately,  there   Is  no  war. 

The  Gemans,  however,  are  in  no  position 
to  argue  that  the  Arabs  havent  the  right  to 
tell  them  whom  they  should  recognize.  The 
Hallsteln  doctrine,  which  West  Germany  tries 
to  enforce  holds  that  only  Bonn  represents 
Germany  and  that  If  anybody  should  recog- 
nize East  Germany,  West  Germany  will  break 
relations  with  the  offenders.  This  policy  Is 
proving  unworkable  and  may  be  changed 
after  the  German  elections. 

In  the  case  of  Israel,  it  was  Tel  Aviv  that 
held  back.  The  recognition  should  now  have 
contributed  to  peace  and  commerce  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  the  Arabs  do  not  want  It 
that  way. 


Maij  U,  1965 
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[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
'  May  14.  1965] 

fjTTR  17  Years,  a  German  Envoy  Will  Live 
IN  Israel 

0ONN. — In  an  act  filled  with  historic  im- 
port and  political  portent,  Israel  and  West 
Germany  yesterday  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  formal  diplomatic  relations. 

The  move,  coming  20  years  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Nazi  regime  which  killed  6  mil- 
lion Jews,  means  that  for  the  first  time  in 
17  years  Germany  will  have  an  official  repre- 
sentative on  Jewish  soil  where  many  survivors 
of  Hitler's  liolocaust  make  their  homes. 

The  Arab  world,  which  still  considers  It- 
self at  war  with  Israel  since  It  failed  to 
cnish  the  Jewish  state  in  fighting  in  1948. 
reacted  angrily. 

Egypt,  Iraq.  Syria.  Lebanon,  Yemen,  Jor- 
dan, and  Saudi  Arabia  broke  relations  with 
Bonn,  and  Algeria  and  Sudan  have  Indicated 
they  will  do  so.  Oil-rich  Kuwait  called  off 
its  efforts  to  establish  relations  with  West 
Germany.  And  Egypt  and  Yemen  were  re- 
ported considering  recognition  of  Commu- 
nist East  Germany. 

THREE  REMAIN 

Of  the  13  Arab  States,  only  Tunisia — whose 
President  Habit  Bourguiba  has  proposed 
peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel— Morocco 
and  Libya  have  indicated  they  will  continue 
relations  with  West  Germany. 

Actually,  official  relations  between  Israel 
and  West  Germany  were  established  Wednes- 
day when  Chancellor  Erhard  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Levi  Eshkol  exchanged  letters  express- 
ing hopes  for  a  happy  relationship  between 
tlie  two  countries.  West  Germany  spokes- 
man Karl  Guenther  von  Hase  told  a  news 
conference. 

The  Joint  communique  Issued  yesterday 
said  only:  "The  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  on  authorization  from 
tlie  Federal  President,  and  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment have  agreed  on  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  their  two 
countries." 

The  official  announcement,  accompanied 
by  a  personal  letter  from  Dr.  Erhard.  also  was 
conveyed  via  West  German  Ambassadors  to 
the  Arab  nations.  The  letters  explained 
Bonn's  viewpoint  and  said:  "The  German 
hand  remains  outstretched  in  the  Arab 
realm." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Eshkol.  Dr.  Erhard  noted 
that  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government 
in  the  past  "has  proved  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  special  German  position  toward  the 
Jewish  people  all  over  the  world." 

West  Germany  has  paid  Israel  nearly  all 
of  $862  million  it  agreed  to  pay  in  restitution 
and  reparation,  has  furnished  arms  to  Israel, 
has  extended  the  statute  of  limitations  on 
Nazi  war  criminals,  and  says  it  has  been  try- 
ing to  persuade  German  scientists  working 
for  Egypt  to  return  home.  Dr.  Erhard  re- 
ferred to  two  of  those  points  In  his  letter. 

He  said  remaining  deliveries  due  on  the 
arms  shipment — about  $15  million  worth 
out  of  an  original  $80  million— had  been 
transformed  into  economic  goods.  Future 
economic  aid  to  Israel  will  be  the  subject 
of  further  negotiations  within  the  next  2  or 
3  months,  he  said. 

ARMS   PACT 

It  was  Dr.  Erhard's  cancellation  of  the 
arms  agreement  last  February  that  paved  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  West  Germany 
had  hoped  that  cancellation  of  the  agree- 
ment would  lead  Egyptian  President  Nasser 
to  call  off  an  invitation  to  Communist  East 
Germany's  Chief  of  State.  Walter  Ulbrlcht. 
When  Mr.  Nasser  gave  Mr.  Ulbrlcht  a  full- 
blown welcome.  Dr.  Erhard  moved  to  create 
the  ties  with  Israel. 

Dr.  Erhard  also  told  Mr.  Eshkol  that  many 
of  the  West  German  scientists  outside  NATO 


countries  already  have  returned,  that  his 
Government  "has  reason  to  assume"  many 
others  will  do  so  soon,  and  that  his  Govern- 
ment is  moving  speedily  to  prevent  the 
illegal  enticing  of  German  military  sphere  In 
foreign  countries. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  May  14, 
1965] 
Erhard   and   Eshkol   Letters 
(Note. — Bonn.  Germany,  May  13. — Follow- 
ing is  tlie  official  translation  of  letters,  pub- 
lished   today,    between    Chancellor    Ludwig 
Erhard  and  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  concerning 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  Israel: ) 

BY   dr.   erh.\rd 

The  attitude  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  tlie  past  proves  that  it  is  aware 
of  tne  peculiar  position  of  Germans  in  rela- 
tion to  Jews  all  over  tlie  world,  including 
those  in  Israel.  It  fills  me  with  gratification 
that  our  two  countries  have  been  able  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  exchange  of  full 
diplomatic  relations. 

I  also  express  my  satisfaction  over  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  conversion  of  the  deliveries  of  weapons 
still  outstanding  from  earlier  agreements. 

Tlie  Feder.ll  Government  is  prepared  to 
enter  into  discussions  with  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment in  2  or  3  months'  time  on  future  eco- 
nomic aid. 

In  recent  months,  many  of  the  German 
scientists,  technicians,  and  experts  who  were 
working  on  military  projects  in  countries  out- 
side NATO  have  returned  to  Germany.  The 
Federal  Government  lias  reason  to  assume 
that  some  of  the  experts  wlio  remained 
abroad,  particularly  those  engaged  in  rocket 
construction,  also  intend  to  return  to  Ger- 
many in  the  near  future.  The  German  au- 
thorities take  legal  action  against  any  person 
or  persons  who,  without  permission,  seek  to 
entice  German  nationals  to  take  up  scien- 
tific, technical,  or  expert  activities  in  the  mil- 
itary field  abroad. 

I  hope  that  the  decision  of  our  two  Gov- 
ernments to  establisli  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions will  pave  tlie  way  for  a  happier  futxire 
relationship  between  our  two  nations. 

BY  MR.  ESHKOL 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  12  reca- 
pitulating the  negotiations  conducted  over 
recent  weeks.  You  have  already  been  In- 
formed of  the  decision  of  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment to  accept  your  offer  of  March  8,  1965, 
conveyed  to  us  by  your  special  envoy.  Dr. 
Kurt  Birrenbach,  to  establish  full  diplomatic 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  The 
decision  of  our  two  Governments  has  been 
taken  against  a  somber  hlstorclal  background 
and  a  stormy  political  one.  I  share  your  hope 
that  our  common  decision  will  prove  to  be 
an  important  step  toward  a  better  future. 

I  share  your  opinion  about  the  importance 
of  having  found  a  soltuion  to  the  outstand- 
ing matters  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  scientists,  I 
note  the  passage  in  your  letter  concerning 
this  subject  and  express  the  hope  that  the  at- 
titude and  intentions  set  out  in  your  letter 
which  are  In  accordance  with  former  state- 
ments made  by  you  will  speedily  dispose  of 
this  affair. 

You  are  certainly  aware  from  our  previous 
correspondence  of  the  importance  which  I  al- 
ways attached  to  the  question  of  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  statute  of  limitation.  This 
problem  will  understandably  remain  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  us. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  dear  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor, that  it  is  due  to  your  personal  Initia- 
tive and  determination  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  found  at  this  significant 
Juncture  In  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 


(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  May  14, 

1965] 
Bonn  and  Israelis  Establish  Relations; 
Arabs  Cutting  Ties 
Bonn,  May  13. — West  Germany  and  Israel, 
partners  for  years  In  a  close  but  Informal  re- 
lationship, announced  today  the  beginning 
of  full  diplomatic  relations. 

The  announcement,  made  after  months  of 
negotiating,  was  contained  In  a  Joint  one- 
sentence  communique  dated  May  12.  This 
was  4  days  after  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
German  surrender  In  World  War  II,  during 
which  the  Nazis  killed  about  6  million  Euro- 
pean Jews. 

In  a  separate  statement,  the  West  German 
Government  said  that  Israel  had  already  re- 
ceived economic  compensation  for  Bonn's 
arms  aid  commitment  canceled  under  Arab 
pressure  last  February. 

[Arab  States  began  to  sever  relations  with 
West  Germany.  The  first  to  act  were  Iraq, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Jordan,  Syria, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen,  and  Algeria.  Others 
are  expected  to  follow  suit.  Kuwait  abro- 
gated a  tentative  agreement  on  the  establish- 
ment of  relations,  the  Associated  Press  said. 
Tunisia,  Libya,  and  Morocco  have  indicated 
that  they  will  not  take  reprisal  action.] 

The  Government  In  Bonn  published  the 
texts  of  letters  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erliard 
and  Premier  Levi  Eshkol-  exchanged  yester- 
day. The  two  heads  of  government  con- 
firmed their  decision  to  exchange  ambassa- 
dors— "A  decision  taken  against  a  somber 
historical  background  and  a  stormy  political 
one,"  Mr.  Eslikol  wrote  In  his  reply  to  the 
Chancellor. 

The  exchange  will  take  place  "In  a  few 
weeks,"  the  chief  Government  spokesman, 
Karl  Giinther  von  Hase,  said  at  a  news  con- 
ference. 

Both  Mr.  Eshkol  and  Dr.  Erhard  expressed 
gratification  at  finding  a  formula  acceptable 
to  both  sides  for  dealing  with  arms  deliveries 
still  outstanding  from  Bonn's  $80  million 
military  assistance  program.  However,  nei- 
ther tlie  text  of  the  letters  nor  a  separate 
West  German  Grovernment  statement  dis- 
closed the  precise  nature  of  tl-.e  compensa- 
tion for  more  than  $15  million  worth  of 
promised  weapons  and  military  equipment. 
The  Government  suspended  the  arms  aid 
In  the  vain  hope  that  this  would  Induce  the 
Egyptians  not  to  go  through  with  an  official 
reception  in  Cairo  for  Walter  Ulbrlcht.  head 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  East  Germany. 
After  the  Ulbrlcht  visit,  Bonn  canceled  its 
economic  aid  program  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and,  shortly  afterward,  announced 
that  It  was  seeking  official  relations  with 
Israel.  For  14  years  West  Germany  had 
shied  away  from  official  ties,  fearing  that  the 
Arabs  might  retaliate  by  recognizing  East 
Germany. 

economic  aid  foreseen 
In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Eshkol,  Dr.  Erhard  said 
that  West  Germany  would  be  ready  to  start 
negotiations  within  2  or  3  months  on 
economic  aid  to  Israel.  The  economic  aid  is 
to  be  a  sequel  to  West  German  restitution 
payments  to  Israel,  which  end  next  March 
31.  By  then  Bonn  will  have  paid  $870  mil- 
lion to  Israel. 

The  Chancellor  also  wrote  that  a  large 
number  of  German  rocket  specialists  work- 
ing "abroad"  had  returned  home  and  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  rest  would 
do  so  soon.  Israel  has  frequently  protested 
the  employment  of  West  German  rocket 
specialists  by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  von  Hase,  deploring  the  reprisals  by 
Arab  States,  expressed  hope  that  consular 
relations  would  not  be  affected  and  that, 
after  some  time,  the  A^abs  would  revise  their 
decision.  He  noted  that  Arab  countries  had 
put  up  with  recognition  of  Israel  by  87 
countries. 
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"The  German  hand  remains  outstretched 
toward  the  Arab  world,"  he  added. 

The  Cologne  police  announced  that  the 
Cologne  synagogue  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Israel  purchasing  mission,  turned  Into 
an  embassy  today,  were  put  under  police 
protection.  The  police  said  the  measure  was 
taken  In  anticipation  of  demonstrations  by 
Arab  students  against  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  14,  1965) 
Assessment  in  IsR.^EL 
(By  W.  Granger  Blair) 

Jerusalem  (Israel  Sector K  May  13. — The 
notes  accompanying  the  announcement  to- 
day of  the  establishment  of  Israel-West 
German  relations  aroused  interest  here  for 
what  each  said  and  did  not  say. 

The  Israel  note  recalled  the  historical 
background  of  German-Israel  relations  and 
the  "stormy  present"  situation. 

Premier  Eshkol  also  pointed  out,  unlike 
his  West  German  counterpart,  that  the  initi- 
ative for  establishing  relations  had  come  from 
Bonn.  This  point  was  made  for  moral  and 
Internal  political  reasons  since  Israel  had 
always  insisted  that  the  Germans  make  the 
initial  gesture. 

The  Israeli  note,  unlike  the  German  one, 
did  not  go  into  the  arms  question.  The 
Israel  Government  has  insisted  that  it  would 
accept  no  compensation  in  lieu  of  aid  that 
remained  undelivered. 

Israel  sources  would  not  amplify  Chan- 
cellor Erhards  remarks  other  than  to  say 
that  "politically  we  have  emerged  strength- 
ened, and  as  for  our  security,  we  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  hurt  or  discriminated 
against.  ' 

Other  quarters  Indicated  that  third-party 
arrangements  would  assure  that  Israel  would 
be  no  worse  o£f  militarily  than  If  the  arms 
agreement  had  not  been  suspended  and  fur- 
ther West  German  arms  deliveries  to  "areas 
of  tension"  had  not  been  cut  off.  The 
United  States  is  understood  to  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  new  arrangements. 

generous  aid  expected 

On  the  question  of  economic  aid,  Israel 
sources  noted  that  this  aid  "could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  generous"  in  view  of  the  special 
relationship  between  the  two  peoples.  Ex- 
panded aid  was  a  main  subject  of  the  pro- 
tracted  negotiations. 
V  -  The  importance  attached  here  to  the  ques- 
tion of  German  scientists  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  was  reflected  in  Mr.  Eshkol's 
observation  that  Israel  expected  that  the 
"attitude  and  intentions"  shown  by  Dr.  Er- 
hard  would  "speedily  dispose  of  this  affair." 

Premier  Eshkol  but  not  Chancellor  Erhard 
mentioned  the  question  of  the  West  German 
statute  of  limitations  on  Nazi  crimes. 
Sources  here  said  Mr.  E^hkcl's  observations 
were  intended  to  show  that  Israel  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  recent  German  decision 
to  extend  the  statute  by  four  and  a  half 
years. 

In  several  weeks  Israel  Is  expected  to  name 
her  AnibjEfador  to  Bonn.  The  candidates 
most  frequently  mentioned  are  Ehud  Avriel, 
an  Assistant  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry;  Asher  Ben  Natlirai.  former  Director 
General  of  the  Defense  Ministry,  and  Chalm 
Yahll,  former  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  May  14, 

19651 

Cairo   Acts   Against   Bonn 

Cairo,  May  13. — The  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic broke  diplomatic  relations  with  West  Ger- 
many today  as  a  reprisal  for  its  recognition 
of  Israel  but  did  not  recognize  East  Ger- 
many, as  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  once 
threatened  to  do. 

Informed  sources  said  Egyptian  authori- 
ties planned  to  establish  a  consulate  general 


In  East  Berlin  in  the  next  few  days,  but  the 
ofliclal  statement  announcing  the  break 
made  no  mention  of  this. 

Five  other  of  the  13  Arab  States  that  have 
broken  relations  are  Iraq,  Jordan,  Kuwait, 
Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Sudan  or- 
dered members  of  her  Embassy  staff  in  Bonn 
to  liquidate  their  affairs.  Lebanon  an- 
nounced she  would  Inform  the  West  Ger- 
man Ambassador  of  a  formal  break  in  rela- 
tions tomorrow. 

West  German  diplomats  were  relieved  that 
the  Egyptian  statement  would  allow  Bonn 
to  retain  its  consular,  economic,  and  cultural 
relations  with  Cairo  and  to  keep  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Its  Embassy  staff  here.  They 
considered  the  Egyptian  reaction  milder  than 
had  been  expected. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  will  be  repre- 
sented In  Bonn  by  Afghanistan. 


Algiers   Severs  Relations 
Algiers,    May    13. — The    Government-run 
radio   announced   tonight   that  Algeria  had 
broken   off  diplomatic   relations   with  West 
Germany. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  several 
factors  are  apparent  in  this  situation. 
First,  there  is  the  remarkable  genuine- 
ness of  Chancellor  Erhard  in  announc- 
ing that  Germany  and  its  people,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  this  is  25 
years  after  the  Nazi  holocaust  reached 
its  greatest  intensity,  still  feel  that  a  pub- 
lic debt  is  owed  to  the  Jewish  people, 
who  were  decimated  by  one-third  of  their 
number  in  the  Nazi  terror. 

Germany  knows  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  merely  wiping  the  slate  clean  and 
forgetting  about  it.  They  know  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  remembering  what  hap- 
pened and  letting  the  remembrance  be 
useful  to  the  people  of  the  world  in  the 
world  campaign  against  genocide — in 
which  campaign,  I  am  greatly  disheart- 
ened that  we  do  not  join  by  way  of  action 
in  the  genocide  treaty. 

The  action  of  Germany  in  this  instance 
is  an  important  indication  of  what  should 
be  the  American  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Arab  States  which  continue  to  make 
war  on  Israel.  War  is  waged  when  a 
nation  tries  to  drive  the  people  of  an- 
other nation  into  the  sea  and  endanger 
their  vital  water  sources  illegally,  just  as 
much  as  war  is  waged  when  armed  forces 
are  sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  under  Chancellor 
Erhard  has  given  us  an  example  to  in- 
dicate how  we  should  proceed. 

Germany  proclaims,  "We  shall  do  what 
is  right  with  Israel.  We  are  going  to  ex- 
change diplomatic  representatives  and 
hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship.  The 
Germany  hand  remains  outstretched. 
The  Arabs  will  not  cooperate.  However, 
we  will  not  be  intimidated,  but  will  do 
what  is  right." 

The  Arabs  say,  "The  price  of  our 
friendship  is  that  you  must  do  what  is 
wrong."  And  they  say  the  same  thing 
for  the  United  States. 

Of  the  Arab  bloc,  only  Tunisia,  Moroc- 
co, and  Libya  have  Indicated  at  this  time 


that  they  will  continue  relations  with 
West  Germany. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  that  they  will  not 
yield  or  knuckle  under  because  of  this 
pressure.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
thing  about  our  conduct  in  respect  to  aid 
to  Nasser  and  the  giving  of  counsel,  as 
is  now  being  done,  with  respect  to  a  boy- 
cott  of  companies  which  continue  to  do 
business  with  Israel,  as  pointed  out  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  May  14,  1965,  entitled  "After  17 
Years.  A  German  Envoy  Will  Live  in 
Israel." 

I  hope  vei-y  much  that  the  action  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic  will  repre- 
sent two  things  to  the  world. 

One  is  the  new  German  spirit  typified 
by  Chancellor  Erhard,  a  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding, self  determination,  and 
atonement.  The  other  is  an  example  of 
courage  in  diplomatic  relations  which 
can  be  studied  by  our  Nation  with  great 
profit. 

One  final  obsei-vation,  Mr.  President, 
the  new  relationship  between  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic  and  Israel  was  ne- 
gotiated by  Dr.  Kurt  Birrenbach,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Thiessen  Founda- 
tioii  and  one  of  the  enlightened  leaders 
of  the  business  community  of  the  new 
Germany,  a  member  of  the  Bundestag 
and  my  longtime  associate  in  the  work  of 
the  NATO  Conference  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  pay  herewith  a  most  well  de- 
served tribute  to  this  German  business- 
leader  statesman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSOR  OF  CORREC- 
TIONAL PROFESSIONS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  S.  1807, 
the  correctional  professions  bill  is  next 
printed,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PLANNING  FOR  PEACE— ADDRESS 
BY   SENATOR  TYDINGS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  in  support 
of  my  planning-for-peace  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  32)  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  Prepared  for  Delivery  bt  Senator 
Tydings   Before   the   Foreign   Relations 
Committee  Hearing  op  Tttesday.  May  11 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  today  to  express 

my    strong    support    for    Senator    Joseph 
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Clark's  plannlng-for-peace  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  32. 

International  cooperation  for  peace.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  recently,  is  the  "assign- 
ment of  the  century."  The  President  was  ad- 
dressing nearly  300  prominent  Americans 
from  government.  Industry,  citizens  groups, 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions.  He  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  signing  a  proclama- 
tion designating  1965  as  International  Co- 
operation Year  in  the  United  States.  This 
proclamation  rededicates  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  the  principle  of  International  co- 
operation, directs  the  executive  branch  to 
examine  what  additional  steps  can  be  taken, 
and  calls  upon  national  citizens'  organiza- 
tions to  undertake  education  programs  and 
to  consider  further  steps  toward  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

President  Johnson  In  signing  the  U.S. 
proclamation  on  October  2,  1964,  emphasized 
that  international  cooperation  is  a  clear  ne- 
cessity to  our  survival.  Calling  It  a  "fact  of 
life"  he  noted  that  "our  challenge  is  not  to 
debate  the  theory  or  the  concept,  but  our 
challenge  Is  to  Improve  and  to  perfect  and 
to  strengthen  the  organizations  that  already 
exist." 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  in  countersigning 
the  proclamation,  summed  up  the  reasons 
for  its  issuance.  "Peace  and  freedom,"  he 
said,  "are  not  free.  Both  will  require  dili- 
gent work.  Both  will  require  our  highest 
intelligence.  Both  will  require  the  most 
dedicated  commitments.  And  that  Is  what 
this  year  of  international  cooperation  Is  aU 
about." 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  room  that  would 
disagree  with  these  eloquent  statements  by 
our  President  and  our  Secretary  of  State?  I 
do  not  think  so.  Yet  to  many  people  today 
these  words  have  a  hollow  ring  when  mea- 
sured against  the  current  headlines:  India 
and  Pakistan  appear  to  be  on  a  collision 
course,  without  recourse  to  the  United  Na- 
tions: Indonesia  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Tor'.d  organization  and  threatens  Malaysia; 
.^n  uneasy  truce  prevails  in  Cyprus,  on  the 
Israeli  borders  and  In  the  Congo;  Red  China 
beats  the  propaganda  drums  and  shows  no 
signs  of  becoming  a  mature  member  of  the 
Torld  community:  the  U.S.  Government  has 
seized  the  initiative  In  the  war  going  on  In 
Vietnam  and  within  recent  days  has  uni- 
laterally dispatched  marines  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  reverse 
this  dangerous  and  ominous  trend.  We  must 
return  to  our  avowed  purpose  of  waging  peace 
::nd  promoting  international  cooperation. 

I  agree  that  we  must  keep  our  defenses 
strong  in  a  world  threatened  by  Messianic 
communism.  I  agree  that  we  cannot  allow 
weak  nations  to  fall  prey  to  Communist  ex- 
pansion, either  by  direct  military  aggression, 
as  in  Korea,  or  by  subverting  and  exploiting 
indigenous  social  and  political  revolutions 
around  the  globe.  I  agree  that  there  are 
tim^s  when  we  should  use  our  power  to  pre- 
vent totalitarian  regimes,  of  the  right  or  left, 
from  gaining  power  by  undemocratic  means, 
and  thus  threaten  to  end  true  self-deter- 
minism. 

In  this  day  and  age,  we  cannot  go  it  alone. 
nor  can  we  hope  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  by 
the  use  of  force.  In  Vietnam  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  is  argued,  we  had  to 
assume  leadership  because  there  was  no  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations  willing  or  able  to 
act. 

This  may  be  true,  but  that  grim  fact  testi- 
fies to  the  reality  tliat  we  have  not  acted 
boldly  enough  or  imaginatively  enough  In 
concert  witli  our  allies  and  witli  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  develop  the  interna- 
tional machinery  needed  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  world  today  and  to  protect  the  free- 
doms of  all  peoples  and  their  right  to  self- 
determination. 


The  United  States  can  no  longer  rely  for  its 
security  on  its  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  on  its  ability  to  act  independently.  We 
cannot  by  ourselves  police  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  protect  them  from  com- 
mtuiism  or  other  forms  of  totalitarianism.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  pace  of 
Communist  activity  Is  Increasing,  that  there 
will  be  more  and  more  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Communists — from  Pelplng  or  from  Russia  or 
even  home  grown — to  create  disorder  and 
to  exploit  social  and  political  discontents  in 
Asia,  in  South  America,  and  In  Africa.  If  this 
indeed  is  what  we  are  facing  then  we  will 
need  more,  not  less,  cooperation  with  our 
allies.  If  this  Indeed  is  what  we  are  facing 
tlien  more  than  ever  we  need  to  work  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  promote  the 
objectives  so  clearly  stated  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Article  55  declares 
the  need  to  work  toward: 

(a)  Higher  standards  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment, and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development. 

(b)  Universal  respect  for.  and  observance 
of.  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all. 

The  idea  of  International  order  may  sound 
Utopian,  but  the  prospects  for  success  may 
not  be  as  dim  as  the  present  disordered  state 
of  the  world  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
When  armed  conflict  seems  certain  to  lead 
to  mutual  nuclear  obliteration,  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  very  well  rccept  an  im- 
practical idea  as  the  price  of  survival  in 
the  nuclear  age. 

Last  week  I  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  need  for  a 
permanent  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  calls 
upon  Its  members  "to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end, 
to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace."  The  United  Nations  Charter  also 
provides  for  regional  groups  or  agencies 
which  shall  "make  every  effort  to  achieve 
pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes  through 
regional  arrangements." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  peace- 
keeping machinery  Is  sorely  needed  both  at 
the  world  level  and  on  this  hemisphere. 
Our  present  position  on  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  be  far  more  tenable,  both 
legally  and  politically,  if  we  had  been  able 
to  send  our  troops  as  part  of  an  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  peacekeeping  force. 
I  feel  we  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
consulted  the  OAS  before  moving  in  the 
marines. 

Last  year,  when  the  United  Nations  forces 
went  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  United 
Nations  was  for  the  13th  time  answering  the 
need  for  peacekeeping  forces.  However  it 
took  two  weeks  for  the  first  troops  to  arrive, 
after  the  Security  Council  had  decided  to 
establish  the  Cyprus  force.  Another  week 
passed  before  the  United  Nations  force  was 
inaugurated. 

Afterward,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Adlal  Stevenson,  observed: 
"Cyprus  has  vividly  exposed  the  frailties  of 
the  existing  machinery." 

His  prescription :  a  standby  United  Nations 
peace  force  composed  of  national  military 
units. 

Such  a  peace  force  Is  certainly  practical. 
To  date,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland. 
New  Zealand,  Iran,  Canada,  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  offered  to  select  military  units 
which  they  might  make  available,  upon  re- 
quest, to  the  United  Nations.  In  late  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  Great  Britain  Joined  in 
supporting  this  concept,  by  offering  to  com- 
mit itself  to  provide  logistical  support  to 
six  infantry  battalions  of  a  United  Nations 
peace  force.  Until  called  in  to  service  by  the 
United    Nations,   these   units   would   be   fi- 


nanced and  controlled  by  their  own  govern- 
ments. 

In  view  of  this  evidence  of  considerable 
world  support  It  seems  clear  that  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  peacekeeping  force  deserve  the 
closest,  most  intensive  consideration  by  the  ' 
President  and  Congress.  I  am  aware  that 
some  thinking  and  discussion  on  this  matter 
is  now  going  on  in  the  State  Department. 
That  is  indeed  welcome.  But  we  must  do 
more  than  talk.  We  should  be  taking  the 
lead  among  the  nations  of  the  world  In  find- 
ings ways  to  keep  the  peace.  We  should  be 
as  well  prepared  to  wage  peace  as  we  are  pre- 
pared to  wage  war. 

Finding  answers  to  peace  will  not  be  easy. 
The  obstacles  to  agreement  are  great.  But  so 
is  the  desire  to  survive.  Therefore,  let  us 
persevere.  Let  us  seek  solutions  that  are  not 
so  bold  as  to  be  Utopian  yet  are  bold  enough 
to  be  practical,  bold  enough  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  nuclear  age,  bold  enough 
to  deal  with  aggression  that  relies  on  sub- 
version and  infiltration  rather  than  overt  and 
direct  armed  attack.  As  Senator  Clark's 
resolution  suggests,  let  us  consider  seriously, 
and  in  detail :  ( 1 )  an  International  disarma- 
ment organization;  (2)  a  permanent  world 
peace  force;  (3)  world  tribunals  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  international  dis- 
putes not  settled  by  negotiations;  (4)  other 
international  Institutions  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  world  peace  under  the  rule 
of  law;  (5)  appropriate  and  reliable  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  the  support  of  such 
peacekeeping  machinery. 

Congressional  support  of  Senator  Clark's 
resolution  would  make  it  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  in 
the  Congress  are  firmly  and  sincerely  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  and  objectives  of 
American  foreign  policy  so  oft  and  so  elo- 
quently expressed. 

There  is  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32  a 
sense  of  urgency.  It  calls  for  the  formula- 
tion as  speedily  as  possible  of  specific  and 
detailed  proposals.  And  this  sense  of  ur- 
gency I  believe  is  deserving  of  our  support. 

Let  us  remember,  that  the  present  world 
situation  is  unique  in  history.  Up  to  now 
mankind  has  always  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  learn  from  experience.  We 
have  always  had  a  second  chance  because 
no  past  mistake  has  ever  spelled  extinction. 
This  time  history  offers  us  no  second  chance. 
If  we  wait  to  experience  full-fledged  nuclear 
conflict  before  we  learn  to  abolish  war,  there 
will  be  few.  If  any,  survivors  to  be  the  wiser. 
This  time,  if  mankind  Is  to  survive.  It  will 
have  to  take  effective  measures  to  prevent 
nuclear  conflict  prior  to  experiencing  it. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  elo- 
quent words  of  President  Johnson  when  he 
spoke  last  month  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity on  the  Vietnam  crisis: 

"We  often  say  how  impressive  power  is. 
But  I  do  not  find  it  impressive  at  all.  The 
guns  and  bombs,  the  rockets  and  warships  I 
are  all  symbols  of  human  failure.  They  are 
necessary  symbols.  They  protect  what  we 
cherish.  But  th«y  are  witness  to  human 
folly." 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  on  to  the 
business  of  finding  solutions  to  our  folly. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32  is  a  step  In 
the  direction  of  sanity  and  rationality. 


STANDARDS  OF  ETHICAL  CONDUCT 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  conflict  of  interest  has  been  very 
much  in  the  public  eye  recently.  The 
President  has  recently  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  in  this  respect,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House. 
ExECTTTiVE  Order   Prescribing   Standards   or 
Ethical  Conduct  for  Government  Offi- 
cers AND  Employees 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
section  301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
It  Is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

part    I POLICY 

Section  101:  Where  government  is  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  every  citizen  Is 
entitled  to  have  complete  confidence  In  the 
integrity  of  his  government.  Each  individ- 
ual officer,  employee,  or  adviser  of  govern- 
ment must  help  to  earn  and  must  honor  that 
trust  by  his  own  integrity  and  conduct  in  all 
official  actions. 

PART    II STANDARDS     OF    CONDUCT 

Section  201:  (a)  Except  In  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  no  employee  shall 
solicit  or  accept,  directly  or  indirectly,  ahy 
gift,  gratuity,  favor,  entertainment,  loan,  or 
any  other  thing  of  monetary  value,  from  any 
person,    corporation,    or   group    which — 

(1)  has,  or  Is  seeking  to  obtain,  contrac- 
tual or  other  business  or  financial  relation- 
ships with  his  agency; 

(2)  conducts  operations  or  activities 
whica  are  regulated  by  his  agency;  or 

(3)  has  interests  which  may  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  performance  or  non- 
performance of  his  official  duty. 

(b)  Agency  heads  are  authorized  to  issue 
regulations,  coordinated  and  approved  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  implementing  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  to  provide  for  such  exceptions  therein  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  their  agency's  work  and  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  em- 
ployees. For  example.  It  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  exceptions  (1)  governing  obvious 
family  or  personal  relationships  where  the 
circumstances  make  it  clear  that  it  Is  those 
relationships  rather  than  the  business  of 
the  persons  concerned  which  are  the  moti- 
vating factors — the  clearest  illustration  be- 
ing the  parents,  children  or  spouses  of  fed- 
eral employees:  (2)  permitting  acceptance  of 
fooid  and  refreshments  available  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  a  luncheon  or  dinner  or  other 
meeting  or  on  inspection  tours  where  an 
employee  may  properly  be  In  attendance;  or 
(3)  permitting  acceptance  of  loans  from 
banks  or  other  financial  institutions  on  cus- 
tomary terms  to  finance  proper  and  usual 
activities  of  employees,  such  as  home  mort- 
gage loans.  This  section  shall  be  effective 
upon  Issuance  of  such  regulations. 

(c)  It  is  the  Intent  of  this  section  that 
employees  avoid  any  action,  whether  or  not 
specifically  prohibited  by  subsection  (a), 
which  might  result  In,  or  create  the  appear- 
ance of — 

(1)  using  public  ofBce  for  private  gain; 

(2)  giving  preferential  treatment  to  any 
organization  or  person; 

(3)  impeding  Government  efficiency  or 
economy; 

(4)  losing  complete  Independence  or  im- 
partiality of  action; 

(5)  making  a  Government  decision  out- 
side official  channels;  or 

(6»  affecting  adversely  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  202 :  An  employee  shall  not  engage 
in  any  outside  employment,  including  teach- 
ing, lecturing,  or  writing,  which  might  re- 
sult in  a  conflict,  or  an  apparent  conflict, 
between  the  private  interests  of  the  employee 
and  his  official  Government  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities,  although  such  teaching,  lec- 


turing, and  writing  by  employees  are  gener- 
ally to  be  encouraged  so  long  as  the  laws, 
the  provisions  of  this  order,  and  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  agency  regulations  cover- 
ing conflict  of  interest  and  outside  employ- 
n\ent  are  observed. 

Section  203:  Employees  may  not  (a)  have 
direct  or  indirect  financial  Interests  that  con- 
flict substantially,  or  appear  to  conflict  sub- 
stantially, with  their  responsibilities  and 
duties  as  Federal  employees,  or  (b)  engage  in, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  financial  transactions 
as  a  result  of,  or  primarily  relying  upon,  in- 
formation obtained  througii  their  employ- 
ment. Aside  from  these  restrictions,  em- 
ployees are  free  to  engage  In  lawful  financial 
transactions  to  the  same  extent  as  private 
citizens.  Agencies  may,  however,  further  re- 
strict such  transactions  in  the  light  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  their  individual  mis- 
sions. 

Section  204:  An  employee  shall  not  use 
Federal  property  of  any  kind  for  other  than 
officially  approved  activities.  He  must  pro- 
tect and  conserve  all  Federal  property,  in- 
cluding equipment  and  supplies,  entrusted 
or  Issued  to  him. 

Section  205:  An  employee  shall  not  directly 
or  Indirectly  make  use  of,  or  permit  others 
to  make  use  of.  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
a  private  Interest,  official  information  not 
made  available  to  the  general  public. 

Section  206:  An  employee  is  expected  to 
meet  all  Just  financial  obligations,  especially 
those — such  as  Federal,  State,  or  local  taxes — 
which  are  Imposed  by  law. 

PART    III — STANDARDS    OF    ETHICAL   CONDUCT   FOR 
SPECIAL    GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Section  301 :  This  part  applies  to  all  "spe- 
cial Government  employees"  as  defined  in 
section  202  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  who  are  employed  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Section  302:  A  consultant,  adviser,  or  other 
special  Government  employee  must  refrain 
from  any  use  of  his  public  office  which  is  mo- 
tivated by.  or  gives  the  appearance  of  being 
motivated  by,  the  desire  for  private  gain  for 
himself  or  other  persons.  Including  partic- 
ularly those  with  whom  he  has  family,  busi- 
ness, or  financial  ties. 

Section  303:  A  consultant,  adviser,  or  other 
special  Government  employee  shall  not  use 
any  Inside  information  obtained  as  a  result 
of  his  Government  service  for  private  per- 
sonal gain,  either  by  direct  action  on  his 
part  or  by  counsel,  recommendations  or  sug- 
gestions to  others,  including  particularly 
those  with  whom  he  has  family,  business,  or 
financial  ties. 

Section  304:  An  adviser,  consultant,  or 
other  special  Government  employee  shall  not 
use  his  position  In  any  way  to  coerce,  or  give 
the  appearance  of  coercing,  another  person 
to  provide  any  financial  benefit  to  him  or 
persons  with  whom  he  has  family,  business, 
or  financial  ties. 

Section  305:  An  adviser,  consultant,  or 
other  special  Government  employee  shall  not 
r:celve  or  solicit  from  persons  having  busi- 
ness with  his  agency  anything  of  value  as 
a  gift,  gratuity,  loan  or  favor  for  himself 
or  persons  with  whom  he  has  family,  busi- 
ness, or  financial  ties  while  employed  by  the 
Government  or  in  connection  with  his  work 
with  the  Government. 

Section  306:  Each  agency  shall,  at  the 
time  of  employment  of  a  consultant,  adviser, 
or  other  special  Government  employee  re- 
quire him  to  supply  It  with  a  statement  of 
all  other  employment.  The  statement  shall 
list  the  names  of  all  the  corporations,  com- 
panies, firms.  State  or  local  government  or- 
ganizations, research  organizations  and  edu- 
cational or  other  Institutions  in  which  he 
Is  serving  as  employee,  officer,  member,  owner, 
director,  trustee,  adviser,  or  consultant.  In 
addition.  It  shall  list  such  other  financial 
Information  as  the  appointing  department 
or  agency  shall  decide  is  relevant  in  the  light 


of  the  duties  the  appointee  is  to  perform 
The  appointee  may.  but  need  not,  be  required 
to   reveal   precise   amounts   of   Investments 
The  statement  shall  be  kept  current  through 
out  the  period  during  which  the  employee 
is  on  the  Government  rolls. 

PART     IV — REPORTING     OF     FINANCIAL     INTERESTS 

Section  401.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  his  order,  the  head  of  each 
agency,  each  Presidential  appointee  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  who  is  not 
subordinate  to  the  head  of  an  agency  in  that 
Office,  and  each  full-time  member  of  a  com- 
mittee, board,  or  commission  appointed  by 
the  President,  shall  submit  to  th*  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  j^  statement 
containing  the  following: 

1.  A  list  of  the  names  of  all  corporations, 
companies,  firms,  or  other  business  enter- 
prises,  partnerships,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  educational  or  other  Institutions — 

(a)  with  which  he  Is  connected  as  an 
employee,  officer,  owner,  director,  trustee, 
partner,  adviser,  or  consultant;  or 

(b)  In  which  he  has  any  continuing 
financial  interests,  through  a  pension  or  re- 
tirement plan,  shared  Income,  or  otherwise, 
as  a  result  of  any  current  or  prior  employ- 
ment or  business  or  professional  association; 
or 

(c)  In  which  he  has  any  financial  Interest 
through  the  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  securities. 

2.  A  list  of  the  names  of  his  creditors,  other 
than  those  to  whom  he  may  be  indebted  by 
reason  of  a  mortgage  on  property  which  he 
occupies  as  a  personal  residence  or  to  whom 
he  may  be  indebted  for  current  and  ordinary 
household  and  living  expenses. 

3.  A  list  of  his  interests  in  real  property  or 
rights  In  lands,  other  than  property  which 
he  occupies  as  a  personal  residence. 

(b)  Each  person  who  enters  upon  duty 
after  the  date  of  this  order  In  an  office  or 
position  as  to  which  a  statement  is  required 
by  this  section  shall  submit  such  statement 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  his 
entrance  on  duty. 

(c)  Each  statement  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  up  to  date  by  submission 
of  amended  statements  of  any  changes  In, 
or  additions  to,  the  Information  required  to 
be  included  in  the  original  statement,  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

Section  402.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  part,  to  require  the  submis- 
sion of  statements  of  financial  interests  by 
such  employees,  subordinate  to  the  heads  of 
agencies,  as  the  Commission  may  designate. 
The  Commission  shall  prescribe  the  form  and 
content  of  such  statements  and  the  time  or 
tlmes^nd  places  for  such  submission. 

Section  403.  (a)  The  Interest  of  a  spouse, 
minor  child,  or  other  member  of  his  im- 
mediate household  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  Interest  of  a  person  required  to  submit  a 
statement  by  or  pursuant  to  this  part. 

(b)  In  the  event  any  Information  required 
to  be  Included  in  a  statement  required  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  part  is  not  known  to  the 
person  required  to  submit  such  statement 
but  Is  known  to  other  persons,  the  person 
concerned  shall  request  such  other  persons 
to  submit  the  required  Information  on  his 
behalf. 

(c)  This  part  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require  the  submission  of  any  information 
relating  to  any  person's  connection  with,  or 
Interest  In,  any  professional  society  or  any 
charitable,  religious,  social,  fraternal,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  public  service,  civic,  or 
political  organization  of  any  similar  organi- 
zation not  conducted  as  a  business  enter- 
prise and  which  Is  not  engaged  in  the  own- 
ership or  conduct  of  a  business  enterprise. 

Section  404:  The  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  Information  contained  In  state- 
ments required  by  section  401  of  this  part 
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which  may  indicate  a  conflict  between  the 
financial  interests  of  the  official  concerned 
and  the  performance  of  his  services  for  the 
Government.  The  Commission  shall  report, 
or  by  regulation  require  reporting,  to  the 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  any  informa- 
tion contained  in  statements  submitted  pur- 
suant to  regulations  issued  under  section  402 
of  this  part  which  may  Indicate  a  conflict 
between  the  financial  Interests  of  the  officer 
or  employee  concerned  and  the  performance 
of  bis  services  for  the  Government. 

Section  405:  The  statements  and  amended 
statements  required  by  or  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  held  In  confidence,  and  no  in- 
formatlon  as  to  the  contents  thereof  shall 
be  disclosed  except  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  may  determine  for  good 
cause  shown. 

Section  406:  The  statements  and  amended 
statements  required  by  or  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  In  sub- 
stitution for,  or  In  derogation  of,  any  sim- 
ilar requirement  Imposed  by  law,  regulation, 
or  order.  The  submission  of  a  statement  or 
amended  statements  required  by  or  pursuant 
to  this  part  shall  not  be  deemed  to  permit 
any  person  to  participate  in  any  matter  In 
which  his  partlcii>atlon  Is  prohibited  by  law, 
reflation,  or  order. 

PART  V — DELEGATING  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT UNDER  SECTIONS  205  AND  208  OF  TITLE 
18  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  RELATING  TO 
CONFLICTS    OF   INTEREST 

Section  501 :  As  used  in  this  part,  "depart- 
ment" means  an  executive  department, 
"agency"  means  an  Independent  agency  or 
establishment  or  a  Government  corporation, 
and  "head  of  an  agency"  means,  in  the  case 
of  an  agency  headed  by  more  than  one  per- 
son, the  chairman  or  comparable  member  of 
such  agency. 

Section  502.  There  is  delegated,  in  accord- 
ance with  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  in 
sections  503  and  504  of  this  part,  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  under  sections  205  and 
268(b)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
mit certain  actions  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government,  including  a  special  Gov- 
ernment employee,  for  appointment  to  whose 
position  the  President  is  responsible. 

Section  503:  Insofar  as  the  authority  of 
the  President  referred  to  In  section  502,  ex- 
tends to  any  appointee  of  the  President  sub- 
ordinate to  or  subject  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  head  of  a  department  or  agency,  it  is 
delegated  to  such  department  or  agency  head. 

Section  504:  Insofar  as  the  authority  of  the 
President  referred  to  in  section  502  extends 
to  an  appointee  of  the  President  who  is 
within  or  attached  to  a  department  or  agency 
for  purposes  of  administration,  it  is  dele- 
gated to  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency. 

Section  505:  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  preceding  sections  of  this  part  to 
the  contrary,  this  part  does  not  include  a 
delegation  of  the  authority  of  the  President 
referred  to  In  section  502  Insofar  as  It  extends 
to: 

(a)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
In  the  executive  branch; 

(b)  Presidential  appointees  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  who  are  not  sub- 
ordinate to  the  head  of  an  agency  in  that 
Office;  and 

(c)  Presidential  appointees  to  committees, 
boards,  commissions,  or  similar  groups  estab- 
lished by  the  President. 

PART  VI — PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PERFORMANCE  BY 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  OF  CERTAIN 
AUTHORITY  VESTED  IN  THE  PRESIDENT  BY  SEC- 
TION   1753    OF  THE    REVISED   STATUTES 

Section  601 :  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
Is  designated  and  empowered  to  perform, 
without  the  approval,  ratification,  or  other 


action  of  the  President,  so  much  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  President  by  section 
1753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (5  U.S.C.  631)  as  relates  to  establish- 
ing regulations  for  the  conduct  of  persons  in 
the  civil  service. 

Section  602:  Regulations  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  Section  601  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  standards  of  ethical  conduct  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  this  order. 

PART    VII — GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Section  701:  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed,  in  addition  to  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  elsewhere  In  this 
order : 

(a)  To  issue  appropriate  regulations  and 
instructions  implementing  parts  II,  III.  and 
IV  of  this  order; 

{ b )  To  review  agency  regulations  from  time 
to  time  for  conformance  with  this  order;  and 

(c)  To  recommend  to  the  President  from 
time  to  time  such  revisions  In  this  order  as 
may  appear  necessary  to  insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  ethical  standards  within  the 
executive  branch. 

Section  702:  Each  agency  head  is  hereby 
directed  to  supplement  the  standards  pro- 
vided by  law,  by  this  order,  and  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with 
regulations  of  special  applicability  to  the 
particular  functions  and  activities  of  his 
agency.  Each  agency  head  is  also  directed  to 
assure  ( 1 )  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  (2)  the  availability  of  counseling  for 
those  employees  who  request  advice  or  inter- 
pretation. 

Section  703:  The  following  are  hereby 
revoked : 

(a)  Executive  Order  No.  10939  of  May  5. 
1961. 

(b)  Executive  Order  No.  11125  of  October 
29,  1963. 

(c)  Section  2(a)  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10530  of  May  10, 1954. 

(d)  White  House  memorandum  of  July  20, 
1961,  on  "Standards  of  Conduct  for  Civilian 
Employees." 

(e)  The  President's  memorandum  on  May 
2,  1963,  "Preventing  Conflicts  of  Interest  on 
the  Part  of  Special  Government  Employees." 
The  effective  date  of  this  revocation  shall  be 
the  date  of  Issuance  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  regulations  under  section 
701(a)  of  this  order. 

Section  704:  All  actions  heretofore  taken 
by  the  President  or  by  his  delegates  in  re- 
spect of  the  matters  affected  by  this  order 
and  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of 
his  order,  including  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  President  or  by 
his  delegates  in  respect  of  such  matters,  shall, 
except  as  they  may  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  order  or  terminate  by 
operation  of  law,  remain  in  effect  until 
amended,  modifled,  or  revoked  pursuant  to 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  order. 

Section  705:  As  used  in  this  order,  and  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein,  the  term  "agency"  means  any  execu- 
tive department,  or  any  Independent  agency, 
or  any  Government  corporation;  and  the 
term  "employee"  means  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  agency. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  8,  1965. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
excellent  editorial  was  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  May  11,  1965. 
The  editorial  is  entitled.  "To  Avert  Con- 
flicts of  Interests."  The  editorial  com- 
mends the  President  for  issuing  his  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
May  11,  1965] 

To  Avert  Conflicts  of  Interests 

President  Johnson's  Executive  order  re- 
quiring a  number  of  Federal  officials  to  file 
personal  financial  statements  is  ^  commend- 
able move  to  combate  the  ever-present  dan- 
gers of  conflicting  interests. 

Taxpayers  have  a  right  to  expect  and  de- 
mand of  all  Government  personnel,  espe- 
cially those  who  participate  in  the  formu- 
lation of  policy  or  the  making  of  decisions, 
that  they  be  free  of  any  private  connections 
which  might  Impair  their  ability  to  act  fairly 
and  impartially  in  transacting  public  busi- 
ness. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the 
President's  order  will  end  all  conflicts  of 
interests  but  it  is  a  helpful  step.  The  regu- 
lations he  prescribes  concern  only  persons 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  no  effect  on  Members  or 
employees  of  Congress,  nor  does  it  apply  to 
anyone  in  the  judiciary. 

The  Johnson  directive  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  Cabinet  officers  and  other 
high-ranking  officials  will  submit  their  finan- 
cial statements  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Any  questions  about 
possible  conflicts  of  intereststhat  cannot  be 
resolved  by  the  Commission  will  be  reported 
directly  to  the  President. 

Although  the  Presidential  order  strength- 
ens existing  rules  of  ethics  for  all  executive 
branch  employees,  a  big  problem  remains; 
namely,  how  to  decide  In  specific  cases  pre- 
cisely what  does  and  does  not  constitute  a 
conflict  of  Interest.  Enforcing  the  rules 
often  bolls  down  to  a  matter  of  exercising 
sound  Judgment. 

The  best  rule  to  follow,  It  seems  to  us.  IB 
to  play  it  safe  by  diligently  eliminating  every 
potential  source  of  conflict  In  which  any 
elements  of  question  or  doubt  may  arise. 


PROPOSED  RULE  CHANGE  TO  RE- 
QUIRE DISCLOSURE  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL INTERESTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  of  the  view  that 
Senators  should  make  a  complete  dis- 
closure of  their  finances.  I  have  sub- 
mitted proposed  rules  which  would  effect 
changes  in  the  rules. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed rule  XLVII,  dealing  with  the 
disclosures  of  financial  interest  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
rule  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Rule  XLVn.  Disclosure  of  Financial 
Interests 

1.  Each  individual  who  at  any  time  during 
any  calendar  year  serves  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  compensated  at  a  gross  rate  in  excess 
of  $10,000  per  annum,  shall  flle  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  for  that  calendar  year 
a  virritten  report  containing  the  following  in- 
formation : 

(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
having  a  fair  market  value  of  $5,000  or  more 
held  by  him  or  by  his  spouse  or  by  him  and 
his  spouse  jointly,  exclusive  of  any  dwelling 
occupied  as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family,  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  liability  In  excess 
of  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  by  his  spouse,  or 
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by  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  at  the  end  of 
that  calendar  year; 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  all  capital  gains 
realized,  a 'id  the  source  and  amount  of  each 
capital  gain  realized  in  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $5,000.  during  that  calendar  year  by  him 
or  by  his  spouse,  by  him  and  his  spouse 
jointly,  or  by  any  person  acting  on  behalf  or 
pursuant  to  the  direction  of  him  or  his 
spouse,  or  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly,  as  a 
result  of  any  transaction  or  series  of  related 
transactions  in  securities  or  commodities,  or 
any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  property  or  any 
Interest  therein  other  than  a  dwelling  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  him  or  by  members 
of  h*s  immediate  family; 

(d)  The  source  and  aniotmt  of  each  Item 
of  income,  each  item  cf  reimbursement  for 
any  expenditure,  and  each  gift  or  aggregate 
of  gifts  from  one  source  (other  than  gifts 
recel%ed  from  any  relative  or  his  spouse)  re- 
ceived by  or  accruing  to  him.  his  spouse,  or 
from  him  and  his  spouse  Jointly  from  any 
source  other  than  the  United  States  during 
that  calendar  year,  which  exceeds  $100  In 
amount  or  value:  including  any  fee  or  other 
honorarium  received  by  him  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  or  delivery  of 
any  speech  or  address,  attendance  at  any 
convention  or  other  assembly  of- individuals. 
or  the  preparation  of  any  article  or  other 
composition  for  publication,  and  the  mone- 
tary value  of  subsistence,  entertainment, 
travel,  or  other  facilities  received  by  him  In 
kind: 

(e)  The  name  and  address  of  any  profes- 
sional firm  which  engages  in  practice  before 
any  department,  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  in  which  he  has  a  fi- 
nancial interest:  and  the  name,  address,  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  principal  business 
of  any  client  of  such  firm  for  whom  any 
services  involving  representation  before  any 
department,  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  tlie 
United  States  which  were  performed  during 
that  calendar  year,  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  services  performed,  and 
the  total  fees  received  or  receivable  by  the 
firm  as  compensation  for  such  services; 

(f)  Tlie  name,  address,  and  nature  of  the 
principal  business  or  activity  of  each  busi- 
ness or  financial  entity  or  enterprise  with 
which  he  was  associated  at  any  time  during 
that  calendar  year  as  an  cfflcer.  director,  or 
partner,  or  in  any  other  managerial  capacity. 

2.  Each  asset  consisting  of  an  interest  In 
a  business  or  financial  entity  or  enterprise 
which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  identified  in  each  report 
made  pursuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  of  such  entity  or  enter- 
prise, the  location  of  its  principal  oflBce.  and 
the  natiu-e  of  the  business  or  activity  in 
which  it  is  principally  engaged  or  with  which 
it  is  principally  concerned,  except  that  an 
asset  which  is  a  security  traded  on  any 
securities  exchange  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  of 
the  United  States  may  be  Identified  by  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  the  security  and 
the  name  of  the  issuer  thereof.  Each  liabil- 
ity which  is  subject  to  disclosure  under  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  Identified  in  such  report 
made  ptirsuant  to  that  paragraph  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
creditor  to  whom  the  obligation  of  such 
liability  is  owed. 

3.  Except  as  otherwise  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, each  individujil  who  Is  required  by 
paragraph  1  to  file  a  report  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  file  such  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31  of 
the  next  following  calendar  year.  No  such 
report  shall  be  required  to  be  made  for  any 
calendar  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1964.  The  requirements  of  this  rule  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  Individuals  who 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  or  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  on  or  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  rule.  Any  individual  who 
ceases  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 


as  an  oflttcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  before 
the  close  of  any  calendar  year  shall  file  euch 
report  on  the  last  day  of  such  service,  or  on 
such  date  not  more  than  3  months  there- 
after as  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  pre- 
scribe, and  the  report  so  made  shall  be  made 
for  that  portion  of  that  calendar  year  dic- 
ing which  such  individual  so  served.  When- 
ever there  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  report  made  by  any  individual  in 
compliance  with  paragraph  1  for  any  calen- 
dar year,  the  Secretary  may  accept  from  that 
individual  for  any  succeeding  calendar  year, 
in  lieu  oi  the  report  required  by  paragraph  1. 
a  certificate  containing  an  accurate  recita- 
tion of  tiie  changes  in  such  report  which  .are 
required  for  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  1  for  that  succeeding  calendar 
year,  or  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no 
change  in  such  report  is  required  for  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1 
for  that  succeeding  calendar  year. 

4.  Reports  and  certificates  filed  under  this 
rule  shall  be  made  upon  forms  which  shall 
be  prepared  and  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  and  detail  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  grouping 
within  svich  reports  and  certificate  of  items 
which  are  required  by  paragraph  1  to  be  dis- 
closed whenever  he  determines  that  separate 
itemization  thereof  is  not  feasible  or  is  not 
required  for  accurate  disclosure  with  respect 
to  such  items.  Reports  and  certificates  filed 
imder  this  rule  shall  be  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  public  records  for  not  less  than 
6  years  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
for  which  they  are  made,  and  while  so  re- 
tained shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
members  of  the  public  under  such  reason- 
able regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

5.  As  used  in  this  rule — 

(a)  The  term  "nsset"  includes  any  bene- 
ficial Interest  held  or  possessed  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  business  or  financial  entity 
or  enterprise,  or  in  any  security  or  evidence 
of  indebtednes,  but  does  not  include  any 
interest  in  any  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
imder  section  501(a)  of  such  Code; 

(b)  The  term  "liability"  Includes  any  lia- 
bility of  any  trust  in  which  a  beneficial  In- 
terest is  held  or  possessed  directly  or  In- 
directly; 

(c)  The  term  "income"  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  by  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(d)  The  term  "security"  means  any  secu- 
rity as  defined  by  section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77b). 

(e)  The  term  "commodity"  means  any 
commodity  as  defined  by  section  2  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  2). 

(f)  The  term  "dealing  in  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  trans- 
fer, disposition,  or  other  transaction  involv- 
ing any  security  or  commodity. 

(g)  The  term  "oflBcer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate"  means  (1)  an  elected  officer  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  (3) 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  and 
employees  of  his  office.  (4)  an  Official  Re- 
porter of  Debates  of  the  Senate  and  any  per- 
son employed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
Debates  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  (5) 
a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  whose 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  (6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice 
President  if  such  employee's  compensation 
is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
(7)  an  employee  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
If  such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  (8)  an 
employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  CLARK.   Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule,  I  offer  a  complete  dis- 
closure  of  my  own  financial  interests: 
Disclosure     op     Financial     Interests    or 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat    of 

Pennsylvania 

(a)  The  fair  market  value  of  each  asset 
owned  by  me  or  my  spouse.  Jointly  or  sev- 
erally, as  at  December  31.  1964,  was: 

138  shares  Jewel  Tea  Co $7,831.50 

82  shares  National  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts  7.093.00 

296  shares  General  Motors 28, 971  OO 

600  shares  Smith  Kline  & 

French 43.200.00 

534  shares  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph 36,445.50 

170  shares  General  Electric 15, 852.  51 

200  shares  Sterling  Drug 6,050.00 

300  shares  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia        22,012.50 

184  shares  International  Paper_        6,026.00 

300  shares  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur.       15.337.50 

200  shares  Philadelphia  Electric.         7, 125!  00 

800    shares    Avery   Island    Inc., 

capital  stock-. 32,000.00 

100    shares   American    Bakeries. 

convertible  preferred 10.600.00 

400   shares  Armstrong  Cork 24,800.00 

433  shares  Vulcan  Material  Co 7,361.00 

73  shares  International  Business 

Machines 29.857.00 

110  shares  Rohm  &  Haas 17,490.00 

490     siiares     1st     Pennsylvania 

Banking  &  Trust  Co 14,700.00 

200  shares  Pepsi  Cola  Co 12.000.00 

150  shares  Insurance  Co..  North 

America 13,800.00 

43  shares  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye.         2, 219. 87 

15,000  Dayton  Rubber  51 2 -per- 
cent bonds  of  1980 15,150.00 

5,000  James  Talcott  convertible 
preferred  5-percent,  Deo.  1, 
1979,  capital  notes 5,500.00 

20.000  Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  3-^^ 

percent  due  July  1,  1969 20.600.00 

15.000  Cumberland  County.  Pa.. 

3'4  percent,  Nov.  1,  1986.  K..       15,300.00 

10,000  Lebanon.  Pa.,  3  30  percent, 
due  June  1,  1973 10,200.00 

15,000  New  Kinsington,  Pa.,  3.05 

percent.  Apr.  1.  1965.  S.C 13,650.00 

10.000  Pennsylvania  State  Hlgh- 
v.ay  &  Bridge,  3 Vi  percent,  due 
Feb.  15.  1977 10,500.00 

25.000    Pennsylvania    Turnpike. 

3.10,  due  June  1,  1993 24,500.00 

25.000  Pennsylvania  State  Public 
Schools.  3>4  percent,  due  Nov. 
1,  1986 24.750.00 

10.000  Philadelphia,  Pa..  3V4  per- 
cent, due  July  1.  1987 10. 100.00 

25.000  Philadelphia,  Pa..  3»/2  per- 
cent, due  Jan.  1.  1982 25,500.00 

5,000  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  3  per- 
cent, due  Jan.  1.  1966 5,000.00 

5,000  City  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
2.70  percent  improvement  se- 
ries of  1957.  due  Apr.  1.  1972..         5.000.00 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

paid-up  policy 15.000.00 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  2  paid-up  policies..       55,951.69 

Bayhll  &  Co.,  investment  in  lim- 
ted  partnership,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York  City.       31, 861. 16 

Share  of  mineral  rights  under 
royalty  lease  with  Humble  Oil 
&  Refining  Co..  at  Avery  Is- 
land. La 1302.256.88 

Savings  account 18.683.31 

Cash  In  checking  accounts 60,089.49 

'  Because  of  depletion  of  the  field,  market 
value  is  computed  at  SVi  times  annual  in- 
come. 

(b)  Neither  my  wife  nor  I  owes  liabilities, 
Jointly  or  severally,  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

(c)  Neither  my  wife  nor  I.  Jointly  or 
severally,    realized    total    net   capital   gains 
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exceeding  $5,000  in   1964.  nor  did  any  per-  Robert  D.  Kline.  120  East  87th  St.,  Maine  Maritime  Academy, 

son  acting  on  our  behalf .  New  York,  TV  show,  "Firing  Line".  $500.00  Castine.  Maine,  May  14,  1965. 

(d)  The  source  and  amount  of  items  of  Harper's  magazine,  49  East  33d  Washington. — Businessmen  of  the  Pine 
Income  received  or  accrued  to  me  or  my  St..  New  York,  article,  "A  New  Kind  Tree  State  will  seek  to  give  Maine's  Indus- 
wife,  Jointly  or  severally,  from  sources  other  of  National  Election" 350.00  trial,  agricultural   and   tourist   industries   a 

than  the  United  States,  which  exceed  $100  New  Republic,   1244   19th  St.,  NW.,  shot  in  the  arm  when  the  Maine  Maritime 

in  amount  or  value  were :  Washington.   D.C..   article,   "With  Academy  training  vessel  State  of  Maine  ar- 

.     «  Toi^nhr-ne  ;!r  ToiPCTrnr,h     «i49Rin  All  Deliberate  Delay" 200.00  rives  in  the  Nation's  Capital  Monday  for  ob- 

Amcrlcan  Telephone  &  Telegraph-  $1,426.10  harper    &    Row,    49    East    33d    St.,  servance   of  Merchant  Marine  Week,  World 

Armstrong  luorK onnnn  ^^^  "^^^^^  "^*  royalties  on  book.  Trade  Week.  National  Maritime  Day.  and  the 

^'"/  Dit^=vu.rnr«"R;;VinV"'jC    "^^ ''""•""  -congress:  The  sapless  Branch"..     311.87  I5th     anniversary     of     the     U.S.  "  Maritime 

First    Pennsylvania     Banking     &  jjj„    ^    ^^^^     j^^      ^^^    ^^^    ^^.^  Administration. 

^"^\.r'^;;"^"f'Mrrrt^"Vr^Vrw'"         onnnn  New  York,  net  royalties  on  book,  Their  effort  is  called  the  Maine  Products 

SnaTomaTSLr^rchlnVs".         IfsM  "^^«   EsUblishment" 43.17  Show  A.oat,  an  industrial-agriculttual  ex- 

jShns  Manville 300.00  (e)  I  am  not  connected  with  any  profes-  ^^^'^  containing  over  40  displays  of  goods 

J  rTv  McDermott  &  Co 400.00  sional  firm  engaged  in  practicing  before  any  "f  f'    ^°^^,  !?f *,     Overall    sponsor    is    the 

Sent  Mining  Co 600.00  instrumentaUty  of  the  United  Stites.  ^^'^,1^°''%^'^'^^  ?°"°'";  ^  ^Tv^ ',v?'f 

Slo?d  Paper  Co 369.00  (f)   I  am  neither  an  officer,  director,  nor  ^L^'*;?";„Tn?Tr^n        .'^    .?""       %  ^^  "' 

Ssl-Cola  CO 210.00  partner  of  anv  business  or  financial  entity  S^^"^^"^  °^/2.°'",V'=  ^^''tl"?""^^*' ^.f  ""^ 

Sim  &  Haas 162.00  other  than:  Avery  Island,  Inc.,  a  family  cor-  S^/",Vd  represeSve  busin^sf  coT 

Vulcan  Materials 360.00  poration,  whose  principal  place  of  business  is  ^e-ns          ^°^  representative  business  con- 
Jewel  Tea   Co 220.  80  at  Avery  Island,  La.,  which  is  engaged  in  col-  ^ 

National  Dairy  Products 196.80  lecting  rents  and  royalties,  paying  the  ex-  Ma^e  IndM^^oZoducil^^^^ 

General  Motors 1.317.20  pen.ses  of  upkeep  of  its   property   and   dis-  oun  Fa?torTf?om  ?  15  toT^O  each  St^^^^ 

Smith  Kline  &  French 930.00  tributing    the    balance   in   dividends   to    its  !f"^  ^^f,„rtlw^.,Vo.>f  .^^^^^ 

General  Electric... 374.  00  shareholders  of  whom  I  am  one;  and  Bayhll  ''TsenlTi:nSX^TtlX.7urin,  Maine 

SSd^^caufo^nia::::::       :  ''^^^'^■^1^^^^^...^^^  SSn:=^:^^vSn=^^?Li?^S 

Internationa     Paper 222.03  valued  at  more  than  $100  from  any  mdmdual  ^^^^     j^^^^     congressional     delegation     in 

Texas  Gulf  burphur 120.00  or  corporation.  attendance 

Philadelphia    Electric 264.00  The  Maine  products  show,  though  new  to 

Bayhll  &  CO -'"-- :-  — -,         'Ja- 1"  '    ^^^-~— ^^^  Washington,  has  been  a  feature  on  the  train- 

' Sme^^"""             ■                          111  60  MERCHANT  MARINE  WEEK  j^g  vessel  for  several  years.    It  began  when 

incomc.-----. ----.--_--...---         1J.1.0U  Maine    Maritime    Academy    trustees    sensed 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  oil  and  j^j-s.    SMITH.     Mr.    President,    Mer-  that  the  annual  winter  cruise  to  foreign  ports 

ps  royalties,  lease  and  rent...-  86.  359. 11  ^^^^^  Marine  Week  Will  be  next  week—  could  become  valuable  to  the  State's  promo- 

n  v^of"Lb.?non^'"bondf 33o'  00  the  Week  of  May  16— and  the  spotUght  tional  program.    "D-ips  to  South  America,  the 

ci;    ?f  "^hiraSphS's-p-erc^nt       ''"''  will  be  on  Maine  in  Washington  xdth  S-rproSuc'ed%fgSnrrStr'in  t^Tef 

bonds . - 821. 25  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy  cast  in  the  ^^e  produced  significant  results  In  the  ex- 

Clty  of  Philadelphia,  sy^  percent  starring  role.                                    ^     .      .«  A  west  coast  voyage  in  1963  was  equally 

bonds 320.00  a  summary  of  the  events  and  sigmn-  rewarding,  according  to  World  Trade  Council 

City  of  Philadelphia,  3 "4  percent  cance  of  this  week  would  not  do  justice  officials. 

bonds 875.00  ^q  the  program  planned.    Rather  than  An  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  Wash- 

Commission       of       Pennsylvania  attempt   a   summary,  I   ask  unanimous  ington  venture   was  voiced  by  Maine   Gov. 

Turnpike,  3.10  percent  bonds..         775.  00  ^''';:^"\^.^ .,     .              releases  of  the  Maine  John  H.  Reed:  "Maine  is  proud  that  the  U.S. 

Cumberland  County  Institute.  314  >?I^ff?ir?LrtP^v  for  Mav  1^^^^^  Maritime    Administration    has    invited    our 

percent  bonds 487.50  Mani^^^^A^^.^^^l^.^^f.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Maritime  Academy  training  ship  to  Wash- 
Pennsylvania  State  Public  School,  16,  1965,  be  placed  m  the  Record  at  this  j^gt^^  ,.  i,^  said,  "to  highlight  the  state's 

3"4    percent    bonds 812.50  point  and  I  invite  attention  to  them.  progress  and  its  economic  goals  " 

State  Highway  &  Bridge  Authority,  There  being  no  objection,  the  press                                      

314    percent   bonds.—       350.00  releases  were   ordered   to  be  printed  in  Maine  M.^ritime  Academy. 

City  of  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  2.70  per-  the  RECORD,  as  foUows:  Castine,  Maine,  May  16, 1965. 

cent  bonds ._.         I6a.w  Maine  Maritime  Academy,  Washington.— A    famous    command    ship 

'Income  from  this  source  will  gradually  Castine,  Maine,  May  13,  1965.  of   World   War   II   will   return   to   national 

decline  as  the  field  was  brought  in  in  1945         Washington A   rowing    race    of '  a    type  prominence  this  week  when  the  Maine  Marl- 

and  is  being  depleted.  never  before  witnessed  in  Washington  will  time  Academy  training  vessel  State  of  Maine, 

I  was  reimbursed  for  various  exnend'tures  take  place  Saturday.  May  22.  off  Hains  Point,  larg^t  ship  ever  to  sail  the  Potomac,  arrives 

1  was  reimoursea  lor  various  expena.tures  J"  „^^.^^    f.-J.     fl.,p    Merchant    Marine  iri   Washington,   Monday,   for   observance  of 

incurred  in  connection  with  trips  made  by  ^^IZrr^ilTr^J'^ufe^^^^  Merchant  Marine  Week.  National   Maritime 

cie  during  the  year  to  various  meetings  at  academies  match  lilepoat  oars  in   a  1  mue  nnnivpr<:nrv  of  thP  t^  <? 

institutions  and  elsewhere  where  I  had  been  test  for  a  collection  of  handsome  trophies  and  Day.  ^and  ^^^^^th  ^^n^^i^  ersary  of  the  L  .S. 

S?eimbu?sement^'    '^°"''    ''""''''    "°  "^Thf  race  will  Involve  nine-man  crews  from  ^   The  State  0/ Maine.  493  feet  long  and  14,000 

bucn  reimbursement.  •«/r„,„uo,,+     Tvjrnvtnp     Amrtpmv      Maine  tons  displacement,  Is  the  former  SS  yincon. 

The  only  reimbursement  I  received  which  P,?  ,,,^f  ^^Lv  New  YoHc  Sta^^^^  built   in    1939   for   the   U.S.-owned   Panama 

exceeded  $100  was  plane  fare  to  California,  Maritime  Academy.  New  Yoricbtate  Maritime  -Mlehtv    A"   of    a   score 

where  I  c;nok-P  it  the  Americ-in  Assemhlv  at  College.    Massachusetts    Maritime    Academy.  Line.     She    is   the     Mignty   A     01    a   score 

wnere  i  spoke  at  tne  American  Assembly  at  ,^„'    _  Mnritimp  Aoademv  of   bloody   naval   engagements   In   both   the 

Palm  springs  under   the   auspices   of  Occi-  ^".JJ"^^^"  f  "*""l%t?ervS^  of  Merchant  Atlantic     and     Pacific     theaters     of    World 

dental  College  on  "Congress  and  the  Modern  The  event  marks  observance  of  Mercnant 

World."   in   the   amount  of  $341.36.     I  also  f,S"fnniTe''rsa''TJhTur^^^^  The  Maine,  commanded  by  Capt.  Albion  F. 

Ja'lheV  '"^  '""""'  '"  '''"  '  ^"'"  mSisJrTtlorStt^he  bo^at'cr/ii         ""^  Coffin,  .all  be  crewed  by  30o'Malne  Maritime 

wubone'.e.  ,„„!,;„„    „^„o^nmpntcii     nffiriii<5    wlll  Academy  cadets  aud  a  smallcT  uumbcr  from 

Net  fees  or  other  honoraria  received  by  ^7°P-/^^^i^"^f„  fhl^^Wetes  and  tie  MaTne  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  New  York 
me  during  the  year  were  as  follows:  SSime^AtdemyBSwrn  provide  music  State  Maritime  College.  Massachusetts  Marl- 
Harvard  Universitv  Divinity  School.  during  the  afternoon.  t'"^«  Academy,  and  Texas  Maritime  Academy. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  honorarium  for  Activities    get    underwav    at    12:30    p.m.  The  training  vessel  will  be  open  to  public 

speech $250.00  ^itj,  a  yacht  parade  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  I'^^P?^"""  «*  ^^f  ^f-  ^aval  Gun  Factory. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn..  p^^e^   Squadrons   and   yacht   clubs   of    the  Washington,   each    afternoon   from   1:15    to 

Chubb  Fellowship 500.00  w..v.in^tnn  nrp-,  ^'^°    Tuesday    through     Saturday.      C.-'.det 

Gallaudet  College.  Washington.  D.C..  ^>flf  !rp  PVPPiiPnt  f-icllities  for  snectators  ^"'^^^  ^"   ^^'=°^*   visitors   about  the  ship. 

lecture                                                        200  00  ^^''^  ^""^  excellent  facilities  for  spectators  ^^  i^j^j^g    the   training   program  for   Mer- 

OccldentaT"colTeger"Lo's"'Ang"eIeV.  ^^  Hains  Point,  with  an  unobstructed  view  chant  Marine  officer  candidates. 

Calif.,  Regional  American  Assem-  of  the  race  course  from  any  vantage  point.  ^   ^^^^^   attraction  aboard  ship   Is   the 

bly,  honorarium.  .  .  650  00  Oarsmen  will  use  26-foot,  wooden  Monomoy  ^alne  products  show  afloat,  an  industrial- 
Temple  University.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  lifeboats,  weighing  1,900  pounds.    Crews  con-  agricultural  exhibit  designed  to  acquaint  the 

lectures 500.00  slst  of  eight  oarsmen  and  a  coxswain,  the  public     with     business     opportunities     and 

Saturday  Review   380  Madison  Ave..  former  employing  12-foot  blades.  tourist  attractions  of  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

New  York    article    "The  Case  for  It  is  a  unique  sport,  whose  origins  are  lost  Sponsors  of  the  products  show  are  the  Maine 

Democratic  Liberalism" 500.00  in  antiquity.  World  Trade  Coimcll,  Maine  Department  of 
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Economic  Development,  Maine  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  some  40  State  agencies 
and  industrial  firms. 

Governmental  and  business  officials  will  be 
invited  aboard  the  State  of  Maine  for  a 
series  of  buffet  suppers,  with  members  of  the 
Maine  Congressional  delegation  In  attend- 
ance. 

For  cadets,  aped  18  to  22,  there  will  be  a 
busy  week  of  official  appearances  In  Wash- 
ington, educational  tours  and  social  events, 
culminating  in  an  on-board  dance  Saturday 
evening. 

Tlie  Maine  Academy  Band  and  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  Glee  Club  have 
scheduled  appearances  In  the  Senate  Ro- 
tunda. Commerce  Department  Auditorium, 
at  Maritime  Administration  headquarters, 
and  at  a  gala  rowing  race  Saturday  afternoon 
at  Halns  Point. 

Alumni  associations  of  the  five  academies 
are  cooperating  as  sponsors  of  tours  and 
social  activities.  Chairman  of  this  group  is 
Nathaniel  Choate,  Springfield.  Va.,  a  Maine 
alumnus. 

It  will  be  a  delicate  operation  navigating 
the  big  ship  up  the  Potomac  River  to  her 
berth  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  on  Monday 
morning.  Captain  Coffin  will  welcome  the 
assistance  of  veteran  Washington  pilots.  The 
State  of  Maine  is  scheduled  to  reach  her 
berth  between  10  and  11  a.m. 

The  State  of  Maine,  nee  Ancon.  was  born 
a  socialite.  In  1939,  designed  for  a  glamorous 
life  of  cruise  service  between  New  York  City 
and  the  P.mama  Canal  Zone.  But  she  had  a 
civilian  career  of  only  4  years. 

In  1942,  U.S.  Navy  crews  moved  aboard  and 
began  turning  her  into  a  man-of-war. 

Gun  mounts  appeared  on  her  shuffleboard 
courts;  her  swimming  pool  was  drained  and 
filled  with  storage  batteries;  and  radar  and 
communications  equipment  replaced  the 
smart  furnitiu-e  in  her  public  rooms.  Her 
wartime  mission :  command. 

A  roster  of  the  "Mighty  A's"  ship's  com- 
pany reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  World  War 
II;  virtually  every  top  military  figure  served 
on  board  on  varioxis  missions. 

The  Ancon's  baptism  of  fire  took  place  No- 
vember 8,  1942  at  Fedala.  French  Morocco, 
where  she  served  as  the  flagship  of  Trans- 
port Division  9,  Amphibious  Force,  U.S.  At- 
lantic Fleet.  She  had  a  narrow  escape  as 
six  transports  alongside  were  torpedoed  and 
sunk.  But  she  was  able  to  escape  to  the 
open  sea  and  safety. 

The  AT) con  then  became  a  communica- 
tions ship  and  spent  weeks  under  attack  in 
the  campaign  off  Italy  and  SicUy.  She  led 
a  charmed  life.  Ships  by  the  dozen  were 
lost,  but  the  Ancon  suffered  only  minor  dam- 
age and  relatively  few  casualties. 

Then  came  Normandy,  with  the  Ancon — 
now  a  command  ship — in  the  center  of  the 
action.    Again  she  suJKlved. 

With  victory  won  m  Europe,  the  "Mighty 
A"  was  overhauled  for  Pacific  duty  and  the 
1945  campaigns  of  Salpan  and  Okinawa. 
Here,  in  3  weeks  of  general  quarters,  heavy 
bombardment  and  kamikaze  attacks,  it  ap- 
peared certain  that  her  lucky  streak  was 
over. 

But  the  "A"  lived  on.  kept  vital  commu- 
nications lines  open,  and  performed  count- 
less rescue  missions  as  fellow  ships  went 
down. 

Tokyo  was  the  fitting  climax  to  her  brave 
career.  On  her  decks  were  assembled  news- 
men and  broadcasters  from  all  over  the  world 
to  record  the  surrender  of  Japan.  Then 
the  Ancon  set  her  course  for  peace  and 
home. 

Returning  to  civilian  service  In  1946.  the 
Ancon  sailed  a  regular  schedule  until  1961 
when  she  was  turned  over  to  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Formal  transfer  to  Maine 
Maritime  Academy  took  place  In  June  of  1962. 
when  she  was  renamed  State  of  Maine  by 
Mrs.  John  H.  Reed,  first  lady  of  Maine. 


The  Maine  now  makes  an  annual  winter 
cruise  to  South  America,  the  Caribbean  or 
Europe,  giving  cadets  an  opportunity  to  put 
Into  practice  the  theories  of  the  classroom. 
The  youths  perform  every  Job  aboard  ship, 
from  bridge  to  englneroom,  getting  a  highly 
specialized,  knuckle-busting,  practical  kind 
of  training  that  will  stand  them  In  good 
stead  when  they  receive  their  coveted  Mer- 
chant Marine  licenses  as  third  officers. 

It's  long  hours  of  hard  work,  watch  stand- 
ing In  all  kinds  of  weather — and  study  as- 
signments In  between — on  the  State  of 
Maine.  As  they  learn,  under  guidance  of 
30  officer  Instructors,  cadets  take  on  more 
and  more  responsibility,  until,  as  seniors, 
they  operate  the  twln-turblne  engineering 
plant,  developing  9,000  horsepower,  and  take 
over  navigation  and  piloting  duties  on  the 
bridge. 

Though  there  is  time  for  a  dally  sunbath 
and  an  evening  movie  on  the  Maine,  most 
recreation  comes  when  the  ship  reaches  port. 
Last  winter  her  cadets  enjoyed  shore  leave 
In  seven  Mediterranean  and  European  cities. 

Tours  of  military  and  historic  points  are 
arranged,  dancing  parties  are  scheduled,  the 
basketball  squad  Issues  challenges  to  local 
teams,  and  all  hands  set  about  making  new 
friends  in  exotic  lands. 

After  the  annual  cruise  is  over,  the  State 
of  Maine  becomes  a  "floating  laboratory"  at 
home  port  of  Castlne,  Maine,  away  down  east 
In  Penobscot  Bay,  40  miles  from  Bangor. 

Some  200  cadets  stay  aboard  as  others 
tote  their  sea  bags  "up  the  hill"  to  campus 
dormitories. 

But  all  hands  continue  their  work  proj- 
ects on  the  ship,  for  proper  maintenance  Is 
never  finished.  Machinery  must  be  over- 
hauled, decks  refurbished,  living  quarters 
spruced  up.  and  chipping  hammers  play  a 
daily  symphony. 

The  4-year  academy  program  earns  youths 
not  only  third-officer  licenses  in  the  mer- 
chant marine,  but  bachelor  of  science  de- 
grees, and,  where  qualified,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve commissions  as  ensigns. 

The  opportunity  for  the  State  of  Maine 
to  play  a  feature  role  in  Merchant  Marine 
Week  was  the  result  of  an  Invitation  from 
Nicholas  Johnson,   Maritime   Administrator. 

The  expanded  observance  of  Merchant 
Marine  Week.  Maritime  Day.  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  anniversary  is  intended 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  Importance 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  to  the 
peacetime  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Nation, 
and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Armed  Forces  In 
time  of  emergency. 

Maritime  Day.  May  22,  marks  the  sailing 
in  1819  of  the  SS  Savannah  from  Savannah, 
Ga.,  to  Liverpool,  England.  She  was  the 
first  steamship  to  cross  any  ocean. 


NOMINATION  OP  CHARLES  S.  MUR- 
PHY TO  BE  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  S.  Murphy  to  assume  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  been  transmitted  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  the  Senate.  This  is, 
indeed,  in  keeping  with  President  John- 
son's announced  intention  to  keep  and 
utilize  highly  qualified  men  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  Secretary  Murphy  has  served 
in  exemplary  hianner  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  4  long  and  ar- 
duous years,  coping  daily  with  multiple 
and  diverse  problems  relative  to  this  vital 
segment  of  our  economy.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  with  Under  Secretary 
Murphy  on  numerous  occasions.     As  a 


public  servant,  he  is  fair,  impartial,  and 
objective. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  March  25,  Ameri- 
can  agriculture  is  a  complex,  ever-chang- 
ing,  and  highly  controversial  economic 
segment.  It  is  buffeted  by  inner  con- 
flict, surfeited  by  a  babble  of  voices,  and 
criticized  from  without.  In  spite  of  its 
monumental  problems,  however,  this  seg- 
ment has  contributed,  and  continues  to 
contribute,  greatly  to  the  economy  and 
to  the  national  welfare.  Under  Secretary 
Murphy  is  entitled  to  no  small  part  of 
the  credit  for  the  fact  that  successful 
commodity  programs  have  resulted  in 
higher  farm  income  and  less  costs  to  the 
Government. 

Under  Secretary  Murphy  also  served 
for  11  years  as  Assistant  Legislative 
Counsel  to  the  Senate  and  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Mr.  Muiphy  not  only  knows  the  laby- 
rinths of  government,  but  he  also  has 
performed  with  high  distinction  in  all 
his  responsibilities.  I  commend  him  for 
his  superlative  performance  of  duty  with 
the  r>cpartment  of  Agriculture.  I  know 
that,  in  his  new  assignment,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  greatly  to  the  national 
interests. 

HIGHER  EDUCATIONS  DILEMMA 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Robert 
D.  Seltzer,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Indiana  State  University.  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  has  written  a  very  important  article 
on  the  present  dilemma  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  deals  with  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant problems  which  will  confront  our 
colleges  and  universities  during  the  next 
'decade — that  is,  how  to  maintain  high 
academic  standards  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trained  faculty,  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinually increasing  enrollments.  Dr. 
Seltzer  concludes  that  graduate  training 
of  qualified  instructors  must  be  greatly 
expanded  if  the  demands  for  properly 
prepared  college  teachers  are  to  be  met: 
and  he  raises  some  serious  doubts  about 
the  lack  of  progress  made  toward  achiev- 
ing that  essential  goal. 

Dr.  Seltzer  brings  to  this  analysis  a 
wealth  of  educational  background  and 
experience.  He  earned  his  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
Indiana  University.  He  has  taught  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  State  University,  and  for  over 
16  years  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  In- 
diana State  University. 

Because  of  the  contribution  his  article 
makes  to  alerting  the  Nation  to  this  vital 
problem,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Higher  Education's  Dilemma 
(By  Robert   D.    Seltzer,   A.B.,    M.S.,   Ph.  D.. 
professor  of   political   and   social  science, 
Indiana    State    University,    Terre    Haute) 
Higher    education    has   succeeded    in    the 
American    public's    eye.    The    colleges   will 
have  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of  maintaining 
high  academic  standards  while  training  suf- 
ficient faculty  to  educate  the  doubled  col- 
lege enrollment  if  the  colleges  are  to  retain 
such  public  confidence.    Present  faculty  are 
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under  pressure  to  continue  high-level  In- 
struction for  undergraduates  who  are  In- 
creasing annually  at  a  rate  of  more  than  one 
third  of  a  million,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
produce  graduate  students  capable  of  main- 
taining academic  standards  upon  assuming 
faculty  positions. 

Public  attention  has  been  focused  recently 
on  the  need  for  expanded  building  programs 
with  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Educational 
Pacilities  Act  of  1963.  Estimates  from  re- 
search Indicate  that  the  Nation  may  need 
to  spend  between  $18  and  $23  billion  for  li- 
braries, laboratories,  and  classrooms  to  edu- 
cate more  than  7  million  students  each  year 
by  the  seventies.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
only  total  estimates  of  materiel,  not  specific 
subject  matter  fields  of  the  number  of  fac- 
ulty needed  to  educate  such  a  large  Increase 
in  the  number  of  students. 

In  a  democracy  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  prepare  and  supply  additional  faculty 
members  than  It  Is  to  estimate  the  future 
college  building  needs  and  new  hardware,  li- 
braries, and  laboratories.  The  general  pub- 
lic recognizes  the  Increased  number  of  col- 
lege dormitories  and  buildings,  but  is  not 
conscious  of  the  need  for  faculties  that  must 
accompany  the  college  student  boom. 

Colleges  and  universities  supplied  the  in- 
formation on  the  number  of  their  matricu- 
lates and  graduates  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  Its  annual  report  which  also  In- 
cluded the  total  number  of  faculty  members, 
but  the  colleges  did  not  keep  very  detailed 
rejjorts  on  the  job  placement  of  their  grad- 
uates nor  did  they  stress  a  statistical  treat- 
ment of  their  faculty,  their  academic  prep- 
aration nor  the  number  of  new  faculty  mem- 
bers entering  the  profession.  In  1959,  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  began  the  assembly  of  such 
vital  statistics,  particularly  on  the  academic 
preparation  of  new  faculty  personnel.  Their 
supplementary  data  has  helped  to  point  out 
faculty  shortages  that  exist  in  certain  col- 
lege subject  matter  fields.  Only  recently  has 
there  been  an  attempt  to  tally  the  number  of 
academicians  retiring  from  the  classroom 
and  also  the  number  of  faculty  on  sabbaticals 
or  leaves  of  absence  for  continued  profes- 
sional preparation. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  research  by  both 
private  and  public  educational  institutions, 
there  are  still  no  manning  tables  available 
showing  the  number  of  faculty  needed  In  the 
new  building  facilities  that  will  be  con- 
structed, nor  an  overall  general  and  specific 
breakdown  of  future  faculty  needs.  It  is 
Impossible  to  guide  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  the  college  faculty  without 
some  basic  data  which  at  present  is  Incom- 
plete and  unavailable.  The  demise  and  de- 
cline of  higher  education,  rather  than  its 
continued  development,  may  result  unless 
the  Institution  Itself  makes  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  relieve  current  shortages  In  faculty 
and  plan  for  the  future  college  administra- 
tors and  faculty.  Many  of  the  present  sug- 
gestions for  relief  and  mass  educational  tech- 
niques may  deprive  higher  education  of  its 
present  status  and  role  in  supplsrlng  an  edu- 
cated citizenry  which  Is  most  necessary  In  a 
democracy. 

The  preparation  of  qualified  faculty  can- 
not be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  college 
building  programs.  The  academic  ladder  Is 
difficult  to  climb  and  the  learning  based  on 
study  is  a  con.stant  and  continuing  process 
while  building  construction  Is  terminal.  The 
preparation  of  professors  has  been  left  to 
each  academic  discipline.  The  completion  of 
a  doctor's  degree — Ph.  D.  or  Ed.  D. — has  been 
the  criterion  for  faculty  status  with  ade- 
quate performance  expected  in  the  academic 
arena  of  teaching,  research,  and  publication. 
Originally,  the  persons  most  Interested  In  a 
Ph.  D.  were  those  who  Intended  to  teach  on  a 
college  faculty,  but  today  over  half  of  the 
doctor's  degrees  awarded  are  employed  In  In- 
dustry, business,  and  government. 
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Colleges  must  compete  for  faculty,  which 
makes  It  doubly  difficult  to  predict  the  num- 
ber who  will  be  available  to  teach.  Our  real 
concern  is  whether  there  will  be  enough  fac- 
ulty to  Instruct  graduate  students,  and  un- 
dergraduate students  who  may  become 
graduate  students  and  eventually  faculty 
members  upon  the  completion  of  their  ad- 
vanced degrees.  Weak  undergraduate  In- 
struction may  mean  poor  graduate  students 
and  later  marginal  faculty  Instructors. 
Faulty  or  weak  preparation  on  any  level  of 
instruction  affects  society  and  becomes  a 
vicious  circle.  Many  occupations  today  re- 
quire 5  and  even  6  years  of  college  study 
before  the  individual  can  qualify  for  entry 
Into  special  fields  of  work,  thus  thrusting  a 
larger  number  of  students  In  course  work  on 
the  graduate  level,  Increasing  the  number  of 
specialized  courses  to  be  taught,  which  In  , 
turn  Increases  the  need  for  additional  fac- 
ulty on  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
faculties. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  and  the 
people,  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
pointed  out  a  possible  shortage  of  90,000  col- 
lege Instructors  by  the  seventies.  Research 
conducted  by  Independent  and  Government 
agencies  showed  that  less  than  2  percent 
of  an  entering  college  class  students  would 
complete  the  doctor's  degree.  Advisory  com- 
mittee of  our  National  Government  pre- 
dicted shortages  of  7,500  Ph.  D.'s  each  year  In 
the  fields  of  science,  mathematics,  and  en- 
gineering. 

These  studies  Indicated  that  In  the  three 
areas  of  science,  mathematics,  and  engineer- 
ing, there  is  a  need  for  2V2  times  as  many 
Ph.  D.'s  as  are  earned  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  additional  studies  needed  In  other 
fields  but  at  least  these  preliminary  studies 
did  point  out  the  need  for  more  college 
Instructors  and  undoubtedly  had  some  In- 
fluence over  Congress  In  Its  approval  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  support,  and  the 
Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act. 

The  present  college  enrollment  of  five  and 
a  third  million  will  continue  to  increase  and 
reach  over  7  million  undergraduates  by  the 
1970's  according  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion projections.  Opinion  surveys  show  that 
as  high  as  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  parents 
contemplate  sending  their  children  to  col- 
lege. Other  studies  show  that  50  percent 
of  the  high  school  graduates  have  the  ability 
to  pursue  college  studies.  Soon  the  number 
of  students  receiving  college  degrees  will 
equal  the  number  who  graduated  from  high 
school  In  June  1964.  The  population  ex- 
plosion and  other  economic  factors  make 
continued  college  enrollments  assured,  but 
the  same  rapid  expansion  of  college  faculty 
Is  not  evident. 

In  spite  of  higher  tuition,  fees,  and  living 
costs,  the  number  entering  college  continues 
to  soar,  particularly  in  the  public  tax  sup- 
ported institutions  where  the  number  of 
matriculates  is  not  predetermined,  as  In  pri- 
vate colleges  whose  board  can  determine 
where  to  hold  the  line  on  admissions.  Finan- 
cially, students  find  a  way  to  attend  college 
with  all  kinds  of  borrowing,  especially  avaU- 
able  after  their  freshman  year — If  their 
grades  are  strong,  thus  Indicating  the  stu- 
dent is  a  good  investment.  In  short,  capital 
is  available  for  good  students,  with  less  risks 
than  business  ventures.  Under  the  higher 
education  bill  1965.  there  are  additional  de- 
vices for  private  borrowing  guaranteed  by 
Government  funds. 

The  largest  single  growth  Is  In  the  com- 
munity and /or  junior  college  where  the  stu- 
dent gets  an  opportunity  to  attend  college 
for  2  years,  save  the  heavy  living  costs  by 
commuting  and  living  at  home;  see  how 
he  gets  along  In  college  liberal  arts  courses 
or  terminal  technical  courses;  and  then  de- 
cide about  finishing  his  last  2  years  away 
from  home  on  a  college  campus.    The  Junior 


college  movement  has  aggravated  the  college 
faculty  shortage. 

The  number  and  percentage  of  undergrad- 
uate degrees  Increases  noticeably  each  year 
while  the  number  of  doctor's  degrees  In- 
creases less  than  1,000  each  academic  year. 
Although  there  were  22,197  doctor's  degrees 
awarded  In  the  academic  years  1960-61,  over 
1,000  collegiate  Institutions  reported  to  the 
National  Education  Association  that  In  1960 
alone,  they  employed  11,184  new  Instructors. 
But  only  one-quarter  of  them  possessed  a 
doctor's  degree. 

The  shortage  of  fully  educated  college  In- 
structors Is  already  here.  As  early  as  1959- 
60  academic  year,  for  example,  there  were 
1.275  unfilled  permanent  faculty  chairs.  The 
number  of  vacancies  vary  considerably  de- 
pendent on  the  subject  to  be  taught.  The 
colleges  report  that  over  80.000  part-time 
Instructors,  or  20  percent  of  their  faculty, 
are  not  In  full-time  Instruction.  This  Is  far 
from  an  Ideal  of  teaching  condition  for  both 
students  and  the  faculty  person  involved. 
In  such  a  situation  the  Instructor  is  not 
devoting  full-time  to  his  students  nor  full 
energy  to  his  subject  matter  area.  The  dis- 
turbing factor  Is  that  there  are  no  personnel 
accounting  records  on  the  amount  nor  the 
degree  of  academic  preparation  of  these  part- 
time  Instructors,  except  In  the  office  files  of 
each  higher  education  Institution.  These 
are  reviewed  by  accrediting  teams  when  they 
visit  the  colleges  to  review  their  status. 

The  shortage  of  college  classroom  teachers 
meant  that  in  1962  about  15  percent  of  the 
new  instructors  had  less  than  a  master's  de- 
gree, another  40  percent  with  a  master's 
degree,  and  20  percent  with  at  least  1  year's 
graduate  work  beyond  a  master's  degree. 
Only  one-quarter  of  the  new  Instructors  had 
completed  their  doctorates. 

A  review  of  the  recent  doctoral  placements 
showed  4,000  returned  to  their  former  non- 
academic  posts;  2.000  entered  some  type  of 
educational  endeavor  not  In  the  classroom; 
and  an  additional  3,500  entered  noneduca- 
tlonal  occupations.  Forty-eight  hundred 
former  college  Instructors  returned  to  their 
own.  educational  Institutions,  and  4,500  en- 
tered college  teaching  for  the  first  time.  In 
essence,  less  than  one-half  of  coveted  degree 
earners  chose  college  teaching  as  their  pro- 
fessional career. 

My  chief  concern  Is  for  the  college  stu- 
dents who  are  being  taught  by  Instructors 
with  minimum  subject  matter  preparation, 
and  with  little  teaching  methods  or  experi- 
ence. Students  in  science  classes  have  teach- 
ers with  the  least  background  because  the 
better  prepared  science  Instructors  have  been 
siphoned  off  Into  better  paying  positions. 
This  competition  for  persons  with  advanced 
degrees  causes  grave  concern  among  college 
administrators  who  must  rigidly  adhere  to  a 
salary  schedule  based  on  earned  degrees  and 
years  of  college  teaching  experience.  Budget 
limitations  make  It  difficult  to  attract  and 
keep  faculty. 

The  universities  have  an  advantage  In  re- 
cruiting potential  faculty  becatise  graduate 
students  can  continue  part-time  graduate 
study  and  can  also  teach  some  undergradu- 
ate courses.  This  means  that  the  university 
can  have  the  advantage  of  new  virile  instruc- 
tors who  can  combine  their  study  and  latest 
Information  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 
At  times,  the  university  may  use  Instructors 
for  all  of  Its  beginning  covirses  for  freshmen 
discussion  sections  and  have  a  professor  do 
the  lecturing.  This  works  satisfactorily  In 
Institutions  where  there  has  been  a  highly 
selective  admission  procedure  and  the  stu- 
dents have  a  high  intelligence  quotient.  The 
vmiversity  instructors,  upon  completion  of 
their  doctor's  degree,  have  the  benefit  In 
placement  because  of  having  teaching  as  well 
as  research  experience.  This  is  also  a  device 
for  making  it  financially  possible  for  many 
graduate  students  to  complete  their  degree 
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before  accepting  full-time  faculty  responsi- 
bility on  a  college  faculty. 

It  is  evident  that  our  problem,  in  reality 
today,  is  to  make  it  possible  for  those  who 
have  started  college  teaching  with  a  master's 
degree  or  less,  to  complete  their  advanced 
degrees.  Colleges  have  the  problem  of  plan- 
ning a  sabbatical  leave  policy  for  those  fac- 
ulty members  who  have  completed  all  their 
requirements  but  the  thesis. 

Unless  there  are  some  plans  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  faculty  to  continue  graduate 
study  they  become  stagnant  in  their  profes- 
sionalization.  Some  institutions  are  rotat- 
ing their  young  promising  faculty  members 
each  semester  between  classroom  and  uni- 
versity full-time  graduate  study.  Others  are 
using  retired  emeritus  professors  from  other 
coUesjes  to  All  the  breach  for  their  faculty 
members  who  are  on  leave  of  absence  or  sab- 
batical. The  retired  professors  are  very 
flexible,  can  usually  fit  into  any  situation 
with  ease,  and  appeal  to  the  students  because 
of  their  mature  teaching  experience.  Their 
use  is  only  a  stopqap  measure  but  many  of 
them  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  move  annually 
and  are  really  too  young  in  intellectual  ca- 
pacity for  academe  to  permit  them  to  retire 
from  their  life  work.  Some  want  to  enjoy 
a  new  type  of  life,  while  others  resent  an 
"arbitrary"  ruling  of  public  statutes  and  gov- 
erning boards  to  withdraw  from  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  because  of  chrono- 
logical age.  In  short,  the  emeritus  profes- 
sor can  fill  a  real  need  while  the  supply  of 
faculty  is  so  short  and  also  make  it  eco- 
nomically possible  for  a  college  or  univer- 
sity to  persuade  them  to  teach.  Most  of 
them  have  some  pension  which  helps  the 
colleges  to  release  one  of  their  faculty  mem- 
bers to  WTite  his  doctoral  thesis. 

Many  faculty  members  have  had  to  spend 
3  months  of  each  summer  on  a  university 
campus  to  continue  work  on  their  degree. 
This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  means  of 
completing  their  graduate  work.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  do  any  course  work  while 
teaching  a  full  load  and  at  the  same  time  to 
do  a  professional  teachins;  Job.  Tod:iy  a  fac- 
ulty member  has  much  more  than  classroom 
responsibility.  There  are  committee  meet- 
ings, counselinc  of  students,  curriculum  re- 
visions, talks  to  alumni  groups,  public  af- 
fairs programs  with  TV-radio  appearances, 
and  often  the  sponsorship  of  some  college 
group  such  as  an  honorary  society.  All  of 
this  is  ip  addition  to  a  12-15  hour  load  of 
classes  that  they  may  Include  preparation 
for  four  different  courses  each  quarter  or 
semester  especially  In  the  small  colleges. 
Either  teaching  or  the  graduate  work  suffer 
if  the  faculty  member  has  to  do  it  this  hard 
way  of  trying  to  teach  a  full  load  .".nd  carry 
on  graduate  work  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  past,  students  entered  graduate 
study  immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
their  undergraduate  decree,  spent  3  years  of 
full-time  graduate  study  and  wrote  a  thesis 
without  earning  a  master's  degree.  But  to- 
day only  one-half  of  the  men  and  one-third 
of  the  women  graduate  students  are  f\jll- 
tlme  students.  Again  this  results  In  a  dilu- 
tion of  their  academic  achievement  and 
lengthens  the  calendar  years  to  finish  an  ad- 
vanced degree.  Many  of  them  are  forced  to 
take  full-time  employment  and  become  part- 
time  graduate  students  unless  they  have  a 
National  Defense  Education  Act  fellowship. 
The  part-time  graduate  student  may  never 
finish  his  degree  for  many  reasons  such  as 
family,  economic  pressures,  or  lack  of  motiva- 
tion. Such  Individuals  could  only  be  used  as 
part-time  teachers  while  they  make  the  bulk 
of  tlielr  income  in  some  unrelated  position. 
Persons  with  all  but  their  thesis  completed 
are  a  potential  faculty  source  for  community 
or  Junior  college. 

The  college  figures  last  compiled  Indicated 
that  about  30  percent  of  recent  graduates 
apply  for  a  m.-^ster's  degree  study  and  5  per- 
cent continue  toward  a  doctor's  degree.    Of 


related  Importance  Is  the  fact  that  about  45 
percent  of  the  men  students  and  70  percent 
of  the  women  graduate  students  are  married. 
Naturally  a  high  percentage  of  these  work. 
The  result,  of  course.  Is  that  the  time  to  com- 
plete their  graduate  work  Is  extended,  Inter- 
rupted, and  often  never  finished.  The  con- 
clusion can  be  reached  that  the  best  supply 
risk  will  be  in  creating  conditions  which  re- 
turn the  original  ideal  of  three  consecutive 
years  of  full-time  graduate  study  for  those 
who  plan  to  go  into  college  teaching  or 
research. 

It  is  hoped  that  current  fellowship  and 
scholarship  programs  will  alleviate  some  fac- 
ulty shortages  and  also  supply  faculty  that 
are  needed  for  new  subject  matter  areas. 
Leadership  In  these  areas  are  included  In 
many  additional  awards  by  both  govern- 
mental and  private  groups.  Some  of  them 
have  forced  colleges  to  reevaluate  existing 
college  policies,  in  order  to  help  increase  the 
supply  of  potential  college  Instructors. 

A  review  of  the  5,500  fellowships  granted 
under  title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Act. 
Students  have  been  endorsed  in  144  colleges 
and  universities  under  810  programs.     There 
were  678  of  these  programs  approved  for  doc- 
toral study.     Questionnaires   mailed   to  the 
selectees    In    these    programs    revealed    that 
about  one-half  of  the  students  are  consider- 
ing college  teaching  after  completing  their 
graduate  work.     Most  of  the  fellows  holding 
National  Defense  Education  Act  grants  have 
been  able  to  complete  their  Ph.  D  de^ees  In 
3  calendar  years.     It  is  encouracrlng  to  note 
that    only    12    percent    have    resigned    their 
grants.     Also,   the  procrams   approved  were 
frequently    in    geographical    locations    that 
made  It  economically  possible  for  graduate 
students  to  attend.     Earlier  studies  showed 
that  universities  on  both  coasts  had  a  very 
large  proportion  of  grants  for  grad\iate  study. 
Many  universities  in  the  Central  States  and 
South  h.id  the  faculty  ready  to  explore  and 
present  new  programs  but  they  lacked  finan- 
ci.'>l  support  to  make   them  a   reality  until 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  materialized. 
A  limited  number  of  educational  institu- 
tions have  been  experimenting  with  a  three- 
semester  system  within  each  calendar  year. 
This  means,  in  some  instances,  that  classes 
are  in  session  48  weeks  Instead  of  the  tradi- 
tional 36  weeks,  three   15- week   sessions,  or 
four  12-%veek  terms.     This  device  has  been 
used  to  stretch  existing  faculty  further,  re- 
duce  the  overload   of   undergraduates,   who 
then  can  finish  in  3  calendar  years,  and  help 
reduce  by  l  year  the  time  to  enter  graduate 
school.     There  are  several  variations  to  the 
trimester    plan   which    Is   an   adaptation   of 
the  old  four-quarter  48-week  system.    The 
danger  to  various  types  Is  that  faculty  mem- 
bers will  not  have  the  time  to  carry  on  inde- 
pendent  research,   writing,   reading,   or  give 
real  supervision  to  graduate  stiidents.    Fac- 
ulty members  forced  to  teach  three  semesters 
or   four  quarters   will   have  no  opportunity 
to  complete   their   graduate  work.     TlUs   Is 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Colleges  have  been  criticized  for  not  em- 
ploying more  women  on  their  academic 
staffs.  One-third  of  the  holders  of  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees  are  women,  but 
only  1  out  of  10  women  have  been  granted 
a  doctorate.  Approximately  one-third  of 
their  advanced  degrees  are  in  professional 
education  where  college  faculty  placement 
has  been  high  There  is  a  demand  and  a 
willingness  to  employ  women  faculty  In  phys- 
ical sclencea,  foreign  languages,  and  math- 
ematics, but  there  are  few  women  who  have 
received  their  doctorates  In  these  fields. 
Women  are  not  being  employed  In  increasing 
proportions  for  the  ratio  on  faculties  re- 
mains constant  at  a  ratio  of  1  woman  to 
each  4  men.  In  the  future,  it  is  expected 
that  women  will  be  used  on  a  part-time  basis 
while  continuing  to  raise  their  families  but 
they  will  not  significantly  reduce  shortages, 
whether  full-time  or  part-time  instructors. 


The  present  source  of  college  Instructors 
Is  indicative  of  future  trends.  Almost  one- 
half  of  new  college  teachers  come  direct  from 
graduate  schools,  the  second  largest  percent- 
age came  from  high  school  positions  ( 13  per- 
cent),  and  the  third  largest  from  business 
A  hardship  is  created  for  secondary  schools 
when  we  scale  the  educational  ladder  this 
way.  We  take  from  the  high  schools  the 
cream  of  their  teaching  crop  and  at  the  same 
time  al.so  run  the  risk  of  reducing  the  aca- 
demic preparation  of  our  future  college  stu- 
denus.  These  former  high  school  instructors 
make  excellent  college  teachers  because  of 
their  ability  to  combine  methodology,  experi- 
ence, and  subject  matter.  In  the  past,  the 
universities  stressed  research  and  publication 
more  than  excellency  of  Instruction  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores.  The  fact  that  a  higher 
percentage  of  high  school  students  enter  col- 
lege makes  good  teaching  a  prerequisite  for 
their  retention  In  the  first  year  of  college 
where  the  dropout  rate  has  been  high. 
College  salaries  can  now  compete  for  all  three 
groups  where  previously  a  hl^rh  school  teacher 
could  not  economically  switch  to  college 
teaching,  even  though  there  is  only  2  months 
difTerence  between  a  June  high  school  grad- 
uate and  college. 

Incre.ised  enrollments  in  college  have  made 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  ad- 
ministrative pasltlon.s.  Facultv  members  are 
often  used  In  a  dual  capacity  of  classroom 
instructor  and  admlnl.<;trator.  Each  time  a 
college  instructor  moves  into  administration 
there  is  a  partlr.l  vacancy  left  in  the  class- 
room, which  ha.':  to  be  filled.  This  condition 
causes  additional  shortages,  but  there  Is  a 
prevailing  philosophy  that  the  best  admin- 
istrators are  those  who  retain  their  academic 
.status  even  if  only  part  time  and  that  it  is 
better  to  bring  someone  Into  the  adminis- 
trative post  who  has  had  long  contact  within 
the  collcp;e  rather  than  bring  someone  In 
from  another  campus.  Largpr  enrollment 
often  means  the  administrator  becomes  a 
full  time  dean  etc.  and  thus  lost  to  class- 
room instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  col- 
leges are  emploj-lng  nonacademlc  personnel 
in  administrative  positions  to  prevent  deple- 
tion of  their  faculty  and  course  offerings. 
Budget  officers,  dormitory  directors  are  ex- 
•amples  of  this  trend.  Food  service,  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  often  handled  by  a  national 
catering  service.  The  company  supplying 
mass  data  processing  equipment  asslcjns  one 
of  its  experts  to  accompany  its  machine,  to 
record  grades,  compute  student  averages,  etc. 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  regl.etrar. 

Doubled  enrollments  demand  modifica- 
tions in  teaching  methods.  Most  colleges 
with  Increased  student  loads  are  expanding 
their  audiovisual  material,  experimenting 
with  the  use  of  closed  circuit  television,  team 
teaching,  batteries  of  objective  (short 
answer)  tests  to  be  machine  scored,  and  In- 
terdisciplinary currlcular  rather  than  tradi- 
tional liberal  su-ts  coiu-ses.  Changes  come 
slowly  in  the  college  world  because  each  one 
of  them  has  to  be  examined  from  its  effect 
on  learning  and  education  of  students. 
Originally,  closed  circuit  television  was  sup- 
posed to  reduce  the  need  for  additional 
faculty  so  that  the  present  faculty  could 
reach  more  students.  Current  research  has 
not  proved  that  this  Is  the  case.  The  costs 
of  some  equipment  becomes  practically  pro- 
hibitive for  many  colleges.  The  end  objec- 
tive of  a  better  student  has  not  materialized 
with  changes,  but  often  the  teaching  has  im- 
proved by  individual  faculty  members 
selected  for  these  innovations.  Many  ques- 
tions regarding  mass  education  have  not 
been  explored  nor  satisfactorily  answered  for 
the  basic  fear  exists  of  reduction  of  academic 
standards,  or  of  automated  out  of  the  class- 
room pattern. 

Any  and  all  devices  for  Instructional  aid 
can  help  the  faculty  member  do  a  better  Job. 
All  of  them  make  demands  on  faculty  time 
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because  so  many  other  staff  and  faculty  mem- 
bers become  Involved.  If,  for  example,  it  Is 
an  educational  television  course  for  either 
off-campus  students,  the  faculty  member 
must  make  up  a  tentative  script,  write  in- 
structions to  the  cameramen,  prepare  visual 
materials  such  as  flannel  board,  charts, 
graphs,  etc..  print  study  guides  and  exercises 
for  the  students,  prepare  objective  tests, 
train  the  discussion  leaders  who  meet  with 
small  groups  of  students,  arrange  details  on 
classroom,  rolls,  attendance,  and  even  have 
what  amounts  to  as  time  for  a  rehearsal. 
The  end  result  is  more,  not  less,  faculty  and 
staff  are  needed. 

The  individual  student  cannot  be  lost  in 
the  mystic  maze  of  the  changes  in  higher 
education,  experienced  professors  will  need 
to  encourage  students  to  pursue  a  Ph.  D. 
and  help  orient  the  new  young  faculty  mem- 
bers, college  boards  will  need  to  plan  for 
sabbaticals  and  leaves  of  absence  for  their 
faculty,  faculty  committees  will  need  to 
objectively  evaluate  new  learning  mechanical 
devices  such  as  closed  circuit  television,  in- 
service  training  may  be  instituted  for  college 
Interns  to  encourage  able  students  to  pre- 
pare for  college  teaching  as  a  career,  and 
establish  strong  graduate  programs  with  sep- 
arate faculties. 

The  present  problems  of  higher  education 
are  so  pressing  that  immediate  solutions 
may  only  be  temporary  expedients  as  Illus- 
trated by  the  high  proportion  of  Instruc- 
tors employed  with  a  master's  degree  or  less. 
Unless  high  caliber  college  Instructors  are 
developed  It  will  be  dllScult  to  maintain 
academic  standards.  A  profession  dedicated 
to  helping  society  survive  may  not  have  to 
take  time  to  apply  scientific  method  for  the 
solution  of  its  dilemma. 


DEBATE   NEEDED    ON   FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  free- 
dom of  speech  is  the  most  vital  ingre- 
dient of  a  free  society.  It  must  never  be 
practiced  on  selected  issues  only,  or  con- 
fined to  domestic  matters,  or  limited  to 
questions  of  secondary  importance. 
Where  the  fate  of  a  nation  is  concerned, 
where  war  or  peace  hangs  in  the  balance, 
freedom  of  speech  counts  for  the  most. 

The  need  for  open  and  vigorous  debate 
on  our  foi-eign  policy  was  well  argued  in 
an  editorial  published  in  the  May  11  issue 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the   Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
11,  19651 
The  Debate  Debate 

There  is  a  debate  over  the  debate. 

American  policy  is  the  topic.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  discussion  of  it  Is  being  in- 
hibited. 

Columnist  Doris  Fleeson  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  a  "new  McCarthyism"  has  ap- 
peared in  "ugly  accusations  of  appeasement 
being  hurled  with  gathering  intensity  by 
self-styled  hard-liners  against  those  who  urge 
alternative  policies." 

From  high  places  there  have  been  charges 
of  ignorance,  gullibility,  or  faintheartedness 
against  some  who  disagree  with  the  American 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

Yet  not  all  the  professors  at  all  the  teach- 
ins  ran  be  accused  of  ignorance  or  worse. 
"Appeasement"  cannot  rightly  be  charged  to 
all  those  who  see  a  tragic  Irony  In  a  President 
offering  unconditional  discussion  at  the  same 
time  he  orders   the  bombing   to  continue. 


When  U.S.  troops  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  added  to  the  stepping  up  of  war  in 
Vietnam,  a  challenge  to  the  role  of  interna- 
tional policeman  can  stem  from  motives  as 
patriotic  as  those  of  citizens  who  go  along 
with  everything  Mr.  Johnson  does. 

To  the  President's  credit,  he  has  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  honest  discussion  of  the 
issues.  We  agree.  The  fact  that  Conunu- 
nists,  pro-Commimists  or  rlghtwlng  extrem- 
ists also  may  oppose  administration  policies 
should  not  be  used  to  smear  those  who  loyally 
protest.  The  threat  to  American  freedom  is 
less  from  letting  all  have  their  say  than  from 
suppressing  the  loyal  citizen  along  with  the 
subversive. 

To  those  in  the  rest  of  the  world  who  are 
alarmed  about  administration  decisions, 
free  debate  reinforces  the  basic  American 
aim  of  protecting  freedom.  And  it  shows 
that  not  all  Americans  favor  military  steps 
of  the  present  kind. 

Thus  It  is  encouraging  to  hear  that  an 
internationally  circulated  lampooner  of  ad- 
ministration policy  is  hopeful  about  the 
conditions  for  debate.  He  is  Jules  Feiffer, 
whose  satire  is  not  tethered  to  any  narrow 
political  position. 

On  educational  television  the  other  night 
he  said  that  the  national  debate  on  Vietnam 
suggests  that  the  possibilities  for  such  de- 
bate are  better  now  in  the  United  States 
than  at  any  other  time  since  the  cold  war 
began. 

Though  press  and  public  may  receive  less 
information  from  the  Government  than  they 
would  like,  they  have  certainly  spoken  their 
minds.  Despite  the  mushy  air  of  corisensus, 
criticism  on  domestic  programs  increases. 
And  the  debate  on  foreign  policy  so  far  has 
not  been  diminished  by  the  "attempts  to 
swamp  debate"  seen  by  Miss  Fleeson. 

Freedom  must  still  be  secure  in  a  coun- 
try where,  at  the  height  of  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  Dominican  Republic,  a  television 
program  pictvures  a  sad  aftermath  of  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  another  Latin  American 
countrv,  Guatemala.  And  when  the  pro- 
administration,  Joseph  Alsop  attacks  the 
critic,  Hans  Morgenthau.  the  latter  Is  given 
space  to  reply.  We  suggest  that  neither  Is 
an   ignorant  man. 

This  newspaper  has  taken  the  view  that 
threats  to  freedom  in  both  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  have  warranted 
military  action  with  a  view  to  the  quickest 
possible  recognition  of  law  and  the  will  of 
the  people.  Yet  we  know  that  even  the 
best  policies  need  the  challenge  and  often 
the  tempering  that  would  be  missing  without 
free  and  open  debate. 


military  veterans  Is  to  be  terminated;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  the  town  board 
this  will  constitute  an  xindo  and  severe  hard- 
ship on  the  veterans  and  their  families  due 
to  the  great  distance  between  this  area  and 
any  other  veterans'  hospital;  and 

"Whereas  the  closing  of  said  hospital  will 
have  a  very  serious  adverse  economical  Im- 
pact, and  also  will  result  in  a  loss  of  medical 
service  to  a  very  large  area  svurroundlng  the 
location  of  the  hospital;  and 

"Whereas  the  hospital  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  repair,  and  In  the  opinion  of  the 
town  board  cannot  feasibly  be  put  to  any 
more  worthwhile  or  \iseful  purpose:  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  Hon.  John  Burgess,  super- 
visor of  the  town  of  Indian  Lake,  be  and  he 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  contact 
in  writing,  any  and  all  Federal  employees 
and  agencies  for  the  pvurpose  of  oppoelng 
closing  of  said  hospital;    and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Dora  Parker,  town  clerk,  of 
the  town  of  Indian  Lake,  be  and  she  hereby 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Congressman  Carlton 
J.  King  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy." 

The  adoption  of  the  foregoing  resolution 
is  seconded  by  Franklin  Mitchell  and  duly 
put  to  a  vote  on  rollcall,  which  resulted  as 
follows : 

Ayes:  Franklin  Mitchell.  Ivan  VirgU,  LeRoy 
Spring,  and  Emery  Savage. 

Noes:  None. 

The  resolution  was  declared  adopted. 


OPPOSITION   TO   PROPOSED    CLOS- 
ING OP  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITAL  AT  TUPPER  LAKE, 
N.Y.— RESOLUTION        OF        TOWN 
BOARD  OF  INDIAN  LAKE 
Mr.   JAVrrS.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  Town 
Board  of  Indian  Lake,  N.Y.,  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  closing  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  at  Tupper  Lake, 
N.Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Town  Board  of  Indian  Lake, 
N.Y.,  April  5,  1965 
Tlie   following  resolution   was   offered   by 
LeRoy  Spring,  who  moved  Its  adoption: 

"Whereas  the  town  board  has  been  advised 
and  verily  believes  that  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration Hospital  at  Tupper  Lake.  N.Y.,  Is  to 
be  closed,  and  the  medical  care,  treatment, 
and    services    heretofore    rendered    to    our 


"ECONOMIC  TASK  FORCE" 
APPOINTMENTS  PRAISED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Untangling  the  U.S. 
Fiscal  Reins,"  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
April  25  welcomed  the  President's  action 
in  building  his  economic  task  force  with 
such  eminently  qualified  men  as  John  T. 
Connor,  Henry  Fowler,  Charles  Schultze, 
Joseph  Barr,  and  others. 

We,  of  Indiana,  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Barr,  a 
former  Hoosier  Congressman,  to  be 
Under  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury.  We 
feel  that  Mr.  Barr  is  representative  of 
the  high  caliber  eviden-  in  the  Presi- 
dent's appointments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
April  25,  1965] 
Untangling  the  U.S.  Fiscal  Reins 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  periph- 
eral   jobs    to    be    filled.    President   Johnson 
seems  pretty  well  to  have  picked  his  eco- 
nomic task  force. 

The  toughest  choices  were  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Treasury.  But  once 
Mr  Johnson  selected  John  T.  Connor  and 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  the  rest  fell  quickly  m 
place.  Both  the  promptness  and  the  timber 
of  the  President's  selections  are  welcome. 

His  transfer  of  Joseph  W.  Barr  from  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 
the  promotion  of  K.  A.  Randall.  Republican 
member  of  the  three-man  FDIC,  to  succeed 
Barr  are  good  appointments. 

Designation  of  Charles  L.  Schultze  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  (he  takes  over  from 
Kermit  Gordon  on  June  1)  rounds  out  the 
Great  Society  economic  high  command,  al- 
though it's  a  bit  early  to  appraise  Schultze. 
who  win   occupy  one  of  the  most  crucial 
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spots  In  the  executive  branch.  An  econo- 
mist and  Ph.  D.,  he  has  been  around  Wash- 
ington since  1952. 

The  Budget  Director,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Gardner  Ackley.  the  chairman 
of  the  Council'  of  Economic  Advisers,  are  the 
generals  in  the  White  House  war-on-poverty 
command  room.  But  the  Under  Secretaries 
In  Treasury — Barr  and  Frederick  L.  Demlng. 
who  is  the  new  Under  Secretary  for  Monetary 
Affairs — are  the  line  officers. 

Barr.  a  former  Indiana  Congressman 
served  as  Treasury  liaison  with  the  Hill 
under  Douglas  Dillon,  was  the  ramrod  be- 
hind both  the  1962  and  1964  tax  bills.  Since 
January  1964.  his  diplomacy  with  firmness 
at  FDIC  was  a  major  plus  in  a  period  when 
our  banking  system  has  been  suffering 
growth  pains — and  several  all-too-well  pub- 
licized embarrassments. 

Randall  is  known  to  follow  the  Barr  con- 
cept of  running  FDIC.  He's  a  westerner 
(from  Ut.ih)  and.  Incidentally,  a  sometime 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  banking  com- 
munity. 

These  two  appointments  Inevitably  are 
caiLsing  speculation  that  the  man  in  the 
White  House  Is  moving  to  imtangle  the 
snarled  reins  between  our  private  institu- 
tions and  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  San  Francisco 
National  Bank  collapse  and  similar  Irregu- 
larities found  elsewhere.  Ifs  high  time,  too. 


MoLy  lU,  1965 


BLUE-COLLAR  SCHOLARS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  unique 
educational  program  for  labor  union 
members  has  been  operating  for  the  past 
2  years  at  Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.  This  is  a  resident  program  for 
selected  union  members  who  are  desig- 
nated Indiana  fellows  or,  more  collo- 
quially, "blue  collar  scholars." 

Recently,  the  periodical  Steel  Labor, 
published  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  described  this  special  on- 
campus  program  in  a  very  interesting 
article.  The  Indiana  fellows  undertake 
a  core  course  curriculum  in  labor  studies, 
and,  in  addition,  receive  training  in  var- 
ious social  sciences,  literature,  and  com- 
municaUons.  Because  of  the  success  of 
this  Indiana  University  program  other 
universities  have  been  contemplating  es- 
tablishing similar  labor  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle describing  this  noteworthy  educa- 
tional experiment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Steel  Labor.  May  1965] 
Indiana  Universfty  Labor  School  Produc- 
ing Blue-Collar  Scholars 

Honorary  degrees,  distinguished  alumni 
awards,  and  special  service  citations  are 
cherished  prizes  rendered  by  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, at  Bloomlngton.  but  among  Mid- 
west labor  groups,  still  another  designation 
Is  growing  in  popularity— blue-collar  scholar. 

Formally  titled  Indiana  fellow,  the  label 
refers  to  those  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
labor  to  attend  lU's  12-week  resident  labor 
education  program. 

The  2-year-old  campus  program  has  been 
limited  In  Its  Initial  experimental  period  to 
steelworkers  in  this  region,  but  interest  Is 
growing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Mid- 
west as  designers  of  the  unique  labor  school 
begin  thinking  in  terms  of  nationwide  rep- 
resentation from  all  American  unions. 

Held  during  the  first  2  years  as  part  of 
the  university's  regular  fall  semester,  the 
third   year   has    been   rescheduled    for   the 


spring  semester,  1965-66.  because  of  the 
fewer  housing  conflicts  during  the  second 
semester. 

The  labor  school  is  conducted  by  the  lU 
Labor  Education  and  Research  Center  as  part 
of  its  year-round  program  In  research  and 
instructional  short  courses,  and  Is  directed 
by  Dale  G.  Brlckner,  member  of  the  center's 
staff. 

The  core  course  of  the  program.  Involving 
labor  studies,  seeks  to  emphasize: 

1.  The  Industrial,  occupational,  and  re- 
lated characteristics  of  the  U.S.  labor  force; 

2.  The  history  of   labor  unionism; 

3.  The  structure  and  government  of  con- 
temporary unions; 

4.  Issues  and  problems  In  labor-manage- 
ment relations; 

5.  Labor  law.  particularly  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley and  Landrum-Griffln  laws;  and 

6.  Economic  problems  of  the  working 
classes,  particularly  economic  stability,  au- 
tomation, and  income  distribution. 

"In  addition  to  labor  fundamentals,  expo- 
sure of  the  Indiana  fellows  to  economics, 
sociology,  political  science,  and  related  sub- 
jects focuses  attention  on  principal  Issues 
of  society."  Brlckner  said. 

"The  training  in  literature  and  communi- 
cations not  only  encourages  thoughtful  read- 
ing habits."  he  explained,  "but  also  improves 
the  ability  of  the  blue-collar  scholars  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  effectively." 

The  highlight  of  each  week's  program  Is 
a  special  seminar  where  participants  ex- 
change ideas  with  prominent  men  in  gov- 
ernment, business,  labor,  and  the  professions. 

Donald  B.  Evans,  a  30-year-old  Louisville, 
Ky.,  steelworker.  said  of  his  training  In  the 
1963  resident  labor  education  program:  "I've 
been  reading  ever  since  I  came  home:  eco- 
nomics, literature  •  •  •  as  part  of  a  lifetime 
reading  coiirse  a  professor  started  me  on." 

Success  of  the  Indiana  program  has 
prompted  consideration  of  similar  pro- 
grams at  the  Universities  of  California,  Wis- 
consin, and  Tennessee,  and  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. 

Steelworker  members  from  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  or  Canada  as  well  as  trade 
unionists  from  other  international  unions 
are  eligible  for  attendance  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  program. 


IDAHO  S  FIRST  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
highly  able  managing  editor  of  the 
Lcwiston  Morning  Tribune,  William  F. 
Johnston  has  long  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing journalistic  figures  in  the  west- 
em  United  States.  Bill  Johnston  has 
made  great  contributions,  not  only  to 
the  quality  of  journalism  in  our  area, 
but  also  to  various  worthy  projects  and 
programs  of  benefit  to  his  region  and 
State.  In  the  area  of  development  of 
river  resources,  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
and  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  scenic 
and  historical  sites  of  our  State,  he  has 
rendered  unparalleled  service. 

On  May  5,  the  Lewlston  Morning  Tri- 
bune published  a  fine  editorial  by  Bill 
Johnston.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "The 
First  National  Park  for  Idaho."  In  the 
editorial,  he  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park, 
the  first  national  park  entirely  within 
Idaho's  borders.  In  the  editorial  he 
praised  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
John  A.  Carver,  Jr..  Senator  Jackson, 
Senator  Bible,  Representative  Aspinall, 
and  Representative  Rivers,  among 
others.  All  these  men  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation  for  their 
work;  and  they  have  the  gratitude  of  the 


people  of  Idaho.  But  one  man  who 
played  a  very  major  role  in  the  creation 
of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
is  unmentioned  in  the  editorial.  His  fit- 
ting  modesty  prevented  him  from  listing 
his  own  name:  but  certainly  no  man 
worked  harder  or  longer  for  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Park  than  did  Bill  Johnston 
Idahoans  are  deeply  indebted  to  Bill 
Johnston  for  his  long  record  of  produc- 
tive public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From     the     Lewlston      (Idaho)      Morning 
Tribune,  May  5,  1965] 

The  First  National  Park  for  Idaho 
The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  decided 
Monday  that  the  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
torical Park  will  be  the  first  national  park 
entirely  within  Idaho's  borders.  The  de- 
cision will  be  the  keystone  in  this  region's 
efforts  to  preserve  and  Interpret  its  historic 
heritage  in  an  era  of  rapid  change. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  made  some 
minor,  technical  amendments  in  the  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  park.  Thus,  the  House 
bill  varies  slightly  from  the  measure  adopted 
earlier  by  the  Senate.  Conferees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  have  to  iron  out  these  dif- 
ferences before  congressional  action  is  fully 
completed.  However,  the  technicalities  are 
not  Important.  In  effect.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized a  new  national  park  In  north-central 
Idaho,  and  the  National  Park  Service  soon 
can  begin  its  development. 

Support  for  the  park  has  been  almost 
unanimous  In  this  region  and  throughout 
Idaho.  The  overwhelming  endorsement  of 
the  project  by  witnesses  at  a  Senate  hearing 
here  last  October  was  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors In  the  unusually  rapid  authorization  of 
the  project.  Still,  many  residents  of  Idaho 
are  only  vaguely  familiar  with  the  proposal. 
A  bill  pending  in  Congress  does  not  attract 
the  public  attention  of  a  bill  just  passed  by 
Congress. 

Much  hard  work  must  be  done  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  others  before  the 
park  becomes  a  reality,  of  course.  But  the 
main  benefits  which  It  can  bring  to  this 
region  and  the  Nation  already  are  easy  to 
visualize. 

The  National  Park  Service  Itself  will  con- 
struct and  operate  three  visitor  centers — the 
administrative  headquarters  center  at  Spald- 
ing, a  smaller  center  at  the  Whltebird  battle- 
field, and  a  third  center  at  the  legendary 
Heart  of  the  Monster  rock  formation  in  East 
Kamiah.  Congress  has  stipulated  that  the 
Service  may  spend  no  more  than  $630,000  for 
land  acquisition  and  no  more  than  $1,337,000 
for  construction,  restoration  work,  and 
other  improvement.s  at  these  centers. 

In  addition.  19  other  important  historical 
sites  widely  scattered  through  north  central 
Idaho  are  listed  for  preservation  and  limited 
interpretation  by  a  variety  of  Federal.  State, 
and  community  agencies.  For  example,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  has  Just  announced  ad- 
ditional projects  to  Interpret  history,  in  co- 
operation with  the  park  project,  along  the 
Lolo  Trail  and  the  Lochsa  River.  The  Idaho 
State  Highway  Department  Is  considering 
improvement  of  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark 
canoe  camp  roadside  park  adjoining  Orofino. 
Other  key  historical  sites  await  development 
by  other  agencies  and  Individuals  under  co- 
operative agreements  to  be  negotiated  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

The  concept  of  a  decentralized  national 
park,  commemorating  widely  scattered  his- 
torical sites  through  the  cooperation  of  many 
agencies  and  groups,  is  a  new  one  In  the 
Nation.    The  National  Parks  Advisory  Board 
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called  this  approach  an  imaginative  new 
concept  in  national  park  planning.  How- 
ever, the  approach  has  Its  hazards  as  well  as 
Its  promise. 

Obviously,  this  region  would  not  support. 
nor  would  Congress  ever  approve,  a  tradi- 
tional national  park  encompassing  In  one 
area  all  the  major  historical  sites  In  north 
central  Idaho.  Such  a  project  In  effect  would 
-turn  most  of  the  Lewis-Clark  empire  Into  one 
huge  national  park.  The  strength  of  the 
proposal  Congress  has  Just  endorsed  Is  that 
the  key  sites  where  history  wtis  made  In  this 
region  could  be  preserved  and  Interpreted 
through  National  Park  Service  acquisition  of 
not  more  than  1,500  acres  of  land,  with  scenic 
easement  rights  on  not  more  than  another 
1,500  acres.  This  rapidly  changing  region  can 
continue  to  develop  Its  resources  under  this 
concept  without  tying  up  vast  acreages  In  a 
national  park. 

However,  this  major  advantage  of  the  plan 
also  Involves  potential  disadvantages.  If 
the  key  historical  sites  outside  the  three 
visitor  center  areas  are  to  be  preserved  and 
Interpreted  adequately,  many  other  agencies 
and  many  Individuals  in  the  region  will  have 
to  work  steadily  and  cooperatively  to  protect 
them  from  obliteration. 

If  the  citizens  of  this  region  support  their 
new  national  park  In  this  manner,  it  can  be- 
come in  the  years  ahead  a  central  attraction 
to  the  tourists  beginning  to  throng  Into  this 
area  and  to  the  region's  residents,  now  and 
In  the  future.  If  determined  and  continuous 
support  of  the  broad  plan  is  not  forthcoming 
then  many  of  the  region's  key  historical  sites 
could  vanish  In  the  years  to  come  and  an 
imaginative  new  concept  could  become 
little  more  than  three  National  Park  Service 
visitor  centers. 

The  region  naturally  has  strong  Incen- 
tives to  turn  the  concept  into  a  reality.  This 
generation  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
sites,  formerly  taken  largely  for  granted, 
which  symbolize  the  dramatic  history  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  fur  trade,  gold 
rushes,  pioneer  missions  and  the  fabulous 
Nez  Perce  Indian  war  of  1877.  Some  resi- 
dents who  have  little  Interest  in  the  region's 
heritage  presumably  will  be  interested,  at 
least.  In  tourist  dollars.  So  the  chances 
seem  good  that  the  necessary  work  will  be 
done  to  preserve  and  Interpret  the  region's 
history  while  time  remains  to  do  it. 

The  credit  for  winning  congressional  au- 
thorization of  Idaho's  first  national  park 
must,  be  shared  by  literally  thousands  of 
citizens.  However,  special  recognition  for 
leadership  certainly  is  In  order  to  John  A. 
Carver.  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  all  members  of  Idaho's 
congressional  delegation;  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  and 
Senator  Alan  Bible,  Democrat,  of  Nevada, 
who  guided  the  bill  through  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee;  Representative  Wayne 
Aspinall.  Democrat,  of  Colorado,  chairman, 
and  Representative  Ralph  Rivers.  National 
Parks  Subcommittee  chairman,  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee;  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie, 
Historical  Society  Director  H.  J.  Swlnney 
and  other  leaders  of  Idaho  State  government; 
the  National  Parks  Advisory  Board  and  many 
professionals  of  the  National  Park  Service; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvln  M.  Josephy,  Jr.,  of  Green- 
wich. Conn.,  who  rallied  important  national 
supporters  to  the  cause;  and  the  direc- 
tors and  members  of  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park  Association. 

Long  hard  labor  by  these  leaders  and  many 
others  have  given  this  region  an  opportunity 
to  preserve  and  Interpret  its  historic  herit- 
age in  an  area  of  coming  industrialization 
and  expansion.  Whether  the  opportunity 
will  be  fully  realized — or  even  fully  under- 
stood— remains  to  be  seen.  Congress  has 
given  the  Lewis-Clark  empire  the  tools  to 
make  a  proud  achievement  out  of  an  Imag- 
inative new  concept.  The  rest  Is  largely 
up  to  the  region. — B.J. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MURPHY 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tribute  to  Senator  Murphy, 
published  in  the  May  14  issue  of  Life 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Murphy  Joins  the  Club 

Only  a  few  faces  on  Capitol  Hill  are  so  im- 
mediately recognizable  that  they  attract  In- 
stant crowds:  the  Kennedys.  Humphrey, 
DiRKSEN,  and  introducing  a  new  member 
of  the  club,  George  Mtjrphy.  The  veteran 
Hollywood  actor,  now  Junior  Republican  Sen- 
ator from  California,  is  62,  but  he  still  looks 
very  much  like  that  nice  young  man  dancing 
with  Shirley  Temple.  The  Senator's  favorite 
Washington  Joke  is  about  the  fan  who  rushed 
up  and  asked.  "Say  didn't  you  used  to  be 
George  Murphy?" 

"MuRPH,"  as  he's  known  to  close  friends.  Is 
a  master  of  the  one-line  gag  ("I'm  so  low  in 
seniority  I  didn't  get  the  executive  flu  until 
2  weelcs  ago") ,  but  he  can  turn  serious  when 
he  wants  to.  At  a  recent  banquet  other  Sen- 
ators who  had  carefully  rehearsed  their 
quips,  watched  expectantly  as  Murphy  rose 
to  speak.  He  didn't  try  to  top  them.  That 
was  the  day  floods  were  ravaging  northern 
California.  "I  didn't  think  the  people  would 
appreciate  any  humor  from  me."  he  confided 
later. 

In  5  months  Mttrphy  has  made  a  favorable 
impression  on  colleagues.  Playing  the  role  of 
Senate  freshman  like  an  old  pro.  he  has  ven- 
tured onto  the  floor  four  timss  to  talk  about 
a  subject  of  special  concern  back  home:  let- 
ting migrant  foreign  farm  workers  Into  the 
United  States.  He  has  showed  up  at  some 
Important  parties  but  has  generally  avoided 
the  cocktail  circuit  ("I  don't  want  to  be  a 
social  lion,  Just  a  Senator").  He  has  done 
his  homework,  even  to  reading  the  294-page 
medicare  bill  cover  to  cover. 

Murphy  can't  resist  Juxtaposing  Washing- 
ton and  Hollywood.  L3nidon  Johnson  re- 
minds him  of  John  Wayne:  "They  both  have 
the  same  big  lumbering  manner,  and  they're 
both  forceful,  very  definite  men."  He  has  an 
old  Hollywood  hand's  appreciation  for  pro- 
fessional performance.  "I've  been  watching 
Morse,  who's  pretty  good,"  he  says.  "Dirk- 
sen's  a  master;   Mundt  is  great." 

Murphy  Is  something  of  a  tactician  him- 
self. Because  he  needs  more  space  for  his 
staff,  he  Is  scavenging — not  for  himself  right 
away  but  for  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
"Bobby  says  he'll  give  me  two  of  his  rooms 
In  the  old  Senate  Office  Building  if  I  can 
wrangle  one  for  him  in  the  new  building. 
If  that  happens,  it'll  be  the  first  time  Bobby's 
ever  been  outtraded." 


HIGHER  INTEREST  RATES  ABROAD 
ATTRACT  PRIVATE  CAPITAL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle written  by  M.  J.  Rossant,  and  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  New  York  Times, 
points  out  that  the  administration's  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  curbs  on  capital  out- 
flows is  having  the  "paradoxical  effect  of 
widening  the  already  wide  gap"  between 
the  relatively  low  interest  rates  prevail- 
ing here  and  the  relatively  high  rates 
that  are  the  rule  in  Western  Europe. 

In  complying  with  the  President's  re- 
quest, American  corporations  and  banks 
must  do  more  of  their  borrowing  in 
Europe;  and.  since  European  demand  for 
credit  is  already  heavy,  American  re- 
quests inevitably  drive  up  rates  further. 


With  an  easy  money  policy  at  home, 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  private 
capital  will  continue  to  seek  the  higher 
rates  offered  abroad.  As  one  European 
central  banker  expressed  it : 

/IJheap  money  is  not  a  matter  of  soxmd 
reasoning  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  an 
article  of  faith. 

Low  interest  rates  at  home,  together 
with  volvmtary  restrictions  on  the  out- 
flow of  capital,  are  creating  additional 
pressures  on  American  businessmen  to 
place  their  fimds  in  foreign  markets. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rossant's  article,  from  the  May  12,  1965. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Europe  and  Payments — Continent  Bids 
United  States  End  Its  Deficit  by  Clos- 
ing THE  Gap  in  Interest  Rates 

(By  M.J.  Rossant) 

Brussels. — The  Europeans  have  a  cure  for 
it.  All  It  takes  to  eliminate  the  U.S.  deficit 
In  its  International  payments,  they  say.  Is  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  relatively  low  In- 
terest rates  prevailing  in  New  York  and  the 
relatively  high  rates  that  are  the  rule  in  the 
Common  Market  countries. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  a  closing  of  the 
Interest-rate  gap  would  limit  disruptive 
movements  of  funds.  But  it  is  easier  said 
than  done.  Until  there  are  marked  shifts  in 
economic  and  psychological  factors  that  are 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  the  gap,  a 
closing  or  even  a  narrowing  is  unlikely. 

The  Johnson  administration's  new  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  curbs  on  capital  outflows 
is  not  bringing  the  desired  change.  In  fact. 
It  is  having  the  paradoxical  effect  of  widen- 
ing the  already  wide  gap. 

Officials  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity acknowledge  that  Washington  has 
made  a  commendable  effort  to  raise  short- 
term  Interest  rates  as  a  means  of  preventing 
an  outflow  to  higher  yielding  markets  abroad. 
But  they  assert  that  the  differential  has 
failed  to  narrow  appreciably  because  rates  In 
Europe  have  been  held  up  to  combat  Infla- 
tionary w^ge  and  price  rises. 

renewed  pressure  expected 

Now  the  Europeans  expect  renewed  upward 
pressure  on  their  rates  as  American  corpora- 
tions and  banks,  complying  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  hold  down  the  outflow  of 
dollars  to  Europe,  step  up  their  borrowing 
locally.  Because  European  demand  is  heavy, 
banks  are  bound  to  raise  rates  In  meeting 
American  requests  for  credit. 

Monetary  experts  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic are  distressed  by  the  extent  of  the 
gap.  But  they  disagree  over  which  side 
should  do  most  of  the  adjusting. 

Robert  V.  Rossa,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  has  sug- 
gested that  Europe  come  more  than  halfway 
toward  the  American  pattern.  But  Robert 
Marjolin,  vice  chairman  of  the  Common 
Market's  executive  commission,  thinks  that 
It  Is  up  to  the  United  States  to  approach  Eu- 
ropean levels. 

Europeans  criticize  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration for  making  a  fetish  of  low-Interest 
rates.  According  to  one  European  central 
banker,  "Cheap  money  Is  not  a  matter  of 
sound  reasoning  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
an  article  of  faith." 

AN  ARTICLE  OF  FAITH 

Yet  dear  money  Is  partly  an  article  of 
faith  In  Europe.  Etiropeans  are  not  only  pre- 
pared to  pay  high  costs  for  credit  but  they 
feel  positively  virtuous  in  doing  so. 
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The  different  attitudes  of  Americans  and 
Eurpeans,  though,  are  based  mainly  on 
different  economic  circumstances.  The 
American  economy,  which  has  substantial 
unemployment  and  excess  Industrial  capac- 
ity, has  enjoyed  stable  prices:  Europe,  which 
is  close  to  the  limits  of  resources,  has  been 
combating  inflation. 

The  gap,  moreover,  is  reinforced  by  con- 
trasting market  conditions.  The  United 
States,  with  its  competitive  capital  markets, 
has  developed  extremely  advanced  and  effec- 
tive mechanisms  for  channeling  the  savings 
of  investors  to  borrowers  at  low  cost.  Eu- 
rope, whose  markets  are  fragmented  and 
rigid  by  comparison,  cannot  cope  with  the 
demands  made  by  prospective   borrowers. 

American  concerns  now  doing  business 
with  European  banks  are  discovering  just 
hew  wide  the  gap  can  be.  In  Belgium, 
Prance,  and  Germany,  they  are  paying  at  least 
20  percent  more  in  interest  costs  than  they 
would  if  they  were  borrowing  In  the  United 
States. 

Europeans  maintain  that  a  rise  in  Ameri- 
can rates  would  be  more  consistent  with  a 
free-market  philosophy  than  voluntary  or 
involuntary  controls.  They  think  of  their 
high  rates  as  natural,  and  American  rates 
as  artificial.  But  it  can  be  argued  that 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  set  rates  at  Eiiropean 
levels,  and  American  businesses  had  to  pay 
7  percent  or  8  percent  for  credit,  it  would 
mean  artificially  high  rates  domestically, 
putting  a  brake  on  economic  activity  and 
creating  a  fresh  rise  in  unemployment. 

High-interest  rates  are  hardly  a  cure-all. 
Britain,  where  short-term  lending  rates  are 
better  than  8  percent,  has  not  succeeded  in 
relieving  pressure  on  the  pound.  And  If  the 
United  States  did  decide  to  take  Europe's 
medicine  and  raise  its  interest  rates  high 
enough  to  erase  the  deficit,  the  probable 
result  would  be  a  full  scale  escalation  In 
rates.  In  self-defense,  Europe  would  be 
forced  to  increase  its  rate  so  high  that  even 
the  most  rate-conscious  Euroneans  might 
balk. 

The  gap  may  narrow  when  Europe  broad- 
ens Its  markets  and  attracts  more  savings 
from  investors.  But  this  is  a  long-term  proc- 
ess. Over  the  short  term,  Washington  may 
be  able  to  avoid  a  new  increase  in  rates.  But 
so  long  as  the  deficit  persists,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  take  the  risk  of  a  substantial  lower- 
ing in  rates  that  might  widen  the  present 
gap  and  enlarge  the  deficit. 


PRAISE  FOR  FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  recently  made 
the  sugsesticn  that  the  United  States 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam,  so  ,as  to 
increase  the  possibility  for  negotiations. 

For  this  suggestion.  Senator  Ful- 
bright received  much  unde.served  criti- 
C!.sm:  but  his  suggestion  also  received 
much  .'iiirjport  throughout  the  counti-y. 
Indicative  of  such  support  is  an  editorial 
published  on  April  20  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  The  editorial  begins  as  follows: 
The  constructive  criticism  that  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  needs  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing rigid  ard  unimaginative  hn?  once  more 
been  provided  by  Senator  J.  W.  PtTLBRicHT. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  editorials  on  the  same  subject  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register. 


Thei"e  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)   Free  Frees.  Apr. 
20,  19651 

They  Got  the  Mess.\ge,  So  Now  Let  Them 
Think 

The  constructive  criticism  that  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  needs  to  prevent  it  from  becom- 
ing  rigid  and  unimaginative  has  once  more 
been  provided  by  Senator  J.  W.  I^lbright. 
Why  not.  suggests  Fulbright,  suspend 
bombings  in  North  Vietnam  temporarily. 
The  proposal  doesn't  strike  at  the  heart 
of  U.S.  policy  in  southeast  Asia — a  policy 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  has  supported.  He 
suggests  a  change  in  tactics,  not  of  strategy. 
It  could,  nevertheless,  be  an  extremely 
significant  tactical  move — one  which  de- 
serves more  than  the  out-of-hand  rejection 
apparently  given  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  now  by  Senate  Republican  Leader 
Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

If  there  was  ever  any  justlflcatlon  for 
bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam,  It  was  to 
make  the  point,  restated  during  the  weekend 
by  President  Johnson,  that  we  were  not 
going  to  quit  the  fight. 

The  only  purpose  we  can  see  in  making 
this  point  is  to  bring  the  enemy  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

All  wars  end  in  t.ilks  excspt.  possibly,  the 
next  nuclear  one  which  won't  leave  anyone 
around  for  the  conversation.  The  South 
Vietnam  Government  and  the  United  States 
until  the  bombings  started,  couldn't  have 
emerged  from  talks  with  anything  but  a  dis- 
guised surrender.  The  Vietcong  was  win- 
ning and  had  no  reason  to  talk,  or  for  that 
matter,  to  let  our  side  save  face  by  masking 
its  defeat  through  negotiations. 

To  reverse  this  tide,  the  United  States 
tindertook  a  limited  escalation  of  the  war 
by  bombing  North  Vietnam  targets. 

This  view,  It  should  be  added,  gives  U.S. 
policy  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

If  this  is  our  goal,  it  calls  for  the  extremely 
careful  and  flexible  use  of  force.  The  mili- 
tary pressure  must  be  enough  to  convince 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam  that  we 
mean  business. 

It  must  not  be,  as  we  warned  Saturday,  so 
great  that  we  destroy  the  possibility  of  talks. 
"The  daily  bombings  are  Inclined  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  very  tense,  and  I  think,  per- 
haps to  make  the  North  Vietnamese  dig  In," 
Fulbright  said. 

The  reports  from  the  battleground,  such 
as  relayed  on  this  page  by  columnist  Joseph 
Alsop,  Indicate  the  bombings  are  having  a 
significant  impact.  The  Vietcong  appar- 
ently is  regrouping,  the  government  troops 
regaining  the  offensive.  North  Vietnam 
targets  are  harder  to  find. 

The  danger  apparently  is  not  that  we 
won't  use  enough  force  to  get  their  attention, 
but  that  we'll  use  so  much  we'll  arouse  an 
even  more  desperate  and  determined  Viet- 
cong  effort  with  stronger  ties  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Russia  and  Red  China. 

Senator  F^lbright's  suggestion  would 
change  the  pace,  give  all  sides  a  moment  to 
think  about  the  direction  of  the  war.  pro- 
vide a  time  when  North  Vietnam  could  be 
more  willing  to  negotiate  without  appearing 
to  do  so  under  fire. 

We've  proved  our  determination.  Now  It 
is  time  to  prove  we're  also  imaginative. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.),  Chronicle, 

Apr.  21.   1965] 

FuLBaicHT's  Stop-Bomb  Plan 

Senator     FtJLBRiGHT     had     an     idea     that 

seemed  something  less  than  hidebound  when 

he  sue.?ested  the  other  day  that,  to  discover 

what  effect  our  air  strikes  were  having  on 

North  Vietnam,  we  should  stop  them  tem- 


porarily and  see  whether  that  might  pro- 
mote some  response. 

U.S.  planes  have  been  bombing  the  north 
for  9  weeks,  heightening  the  ten.'jion  day  by 
day,  as  Senator  Fulbright  noted,  and  in- 
creasing  thereby  the  general  apprehension  of 
the  world  that  the  Vietnam  war  might 
spread. 

If  the  bombings  have  had  a  drastic  enough 
effect  on  the  North  Vietnamese  to  make  them 
want  negotiations,  no  indications  have  been 
received  to  that  end.  We  know  that  bcmb- 
ing  has  not  promoted  a  favorable  response, 
and  what  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Is  blandly  pro- 
posing is  that  we  try  to  find  out  If  non- 
bombing  would  promote  one.  If  it  did  not, 
he  said,  we  could  resume  bombing  at  anj 
time. 

This  is  how  the  Fulbright  proposal  stood 
over  the  weekend  when  Secretary  McNamara 
issued  the  rather  puzzling  statement  that 
"we  have  no  Indication  that  a  cessation  of 
bombing  would  move  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  discussions  leading  to  a  termination  of 
their  aggression  against  the  south." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  statement 
was  not  accompanied  by  the  equally  valid 
observation  that  "we  have  no  indication  that 
bombing  will  move  them  to  discussions, 
either." 

We  do  not  know  what  Importance  Mc- 
Namara may  attach  to  Senator  Fulbricht's 
unstcreotyped  suggestion.  It  probably 
would  not  be  easy  to  convince  the  President, 
having  once  taken  the  brunt  of  beginning 
these  north-of-the-border  bombing  strikes, 
to  halt  them  for  a  period  of  soundings,  and 
risk  taking  the  double  brunt  of  resuming 
them  again. 

But  clearly  If  In  war  one  course  Is  not 
working,  you  try  another.  Especially  Lf  your 
aim  is.  not  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
enem.y,  but  "unconditional  discussions"  with 
him. 


[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 

Apr.  21,  19651 

Fulbright  Suggests  a  Pause 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  believes  a  temporary 
halt  in  bombing  North  Vietnam  might  ex- 
pedite peace  negotiations.  He  said  the  air 
strikes  keep  the  atmosphere  tense  and  help 
to  make  the  North  Vietnamese  dig  in. 

The  administration  responded  with  state- 
ments opposing  a  cessation  of  bombing  and 
asserting  that  the  air  blows  would  continue. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said  a  temporary  lull 
in  bombing  would  "encourage  the  aggressor 
and  dishearten  our  friends  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  battle."  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said  there  were  no  indications  that  a 
ce.ssation  In  bombing  would  move  the  North 
Vietnamese  toward  discussions. 

Rusk  and  McNamara  were  supported  by 
Senate  Republican  leader  Everett  Dirksen 
who  said,  "I  think  we  have  to  hold  their  feet 
to  the  fire.  If  we  let  up  on  them  now.  we 
win  lose  face." 

Despite  the  administration  opposition  to 
suspension  of  the  air  raids,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  at  some  later  time  the  bomb- 
ing were  called  off.  President  Johnson  is 
keeping  open  his  offer  of  unconditional  dis- 
cussions, and  if  the  administration  should 
come  to  the  view  that  halting  the  bombs 
would  encourage  negotiations,  It  would  halt 
them. 

The  bomb  attacks  were  undertaken  to  (1) 
retaliate  for  Communist  assaults  on  U.S. 
bases  and  (2)  demonstrate  to  the  Commu- 
nists (and  to  the  South  Vietnamese)  that 
the  United  States  Intended  to  live  up  to  its 
commitments  to  South  Vietnam.  The  ob- 
jective always  has  been  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  war.  to  induce  the  Communists 
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to  call  off  their  aggression  and  reach  an 
agreement.  The  United  States  does  not 
want  to  conquer  North  Vietnam  and  does  not 
insist  on  everthrowing  the  Red  regime  there. 

The  escalation  was  a  calculated  risk.  So 
far  it  has  paid  off.  South  Vietnamese  mo- 
rale has  improved.  The  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sians have  not  moved  in  to  step  up  the  war. 
although  they  have  tlireatened  to  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  begun  to  prepare  antiair- 
craft missile  sites  in  North  Vietnam. 

But  continued  bombing  on  a  bigger  and 
bigger  scale  could  lead  to  Chinese  entry  vdth 
ground  troops  and,  conceivably,  could  force 
the  reluctant  Russians  to  provide  more  aid 
in  order  to  maintain  their  prestige  In  the 
Communist  world.  The  Pelplng  Govern- 
ment on  Tuesday  Issued  the  most  specific 
threat  yet  to  send  troops  if  the  United  States 
continues  to  escalate  the  war  and  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  ask  for  help. 

Each  side  is  pressing  the  other  to  back 
down,  which  is  dangerous  business.  The 
farther  each  goes,  the  more  diflScult  it  is  to 
retire  without  serious  loss  of  face. 

The  Fulbright  suggestion,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  to  present  the  opportunity  to  the 
Communists  of  halting  the  escalation  of  the 
war.  It  would  show  U.S.  willingness  to  quit 
the  bombing  if  serious  discussions  could  be- 
gin. If  a  favorable  reaction  from  the  other 
side  did  not  occur,  the  bombing  could  be 
resumed.  It  would  give  the  Communists  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  a  withdrawal  of 
force,  rather  than  confronting  them  with 
the  choice  of  backing  down  under  fire  or 
stepping  up  the  war. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  war,  the  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  offer  this  easier 
choice  without  appearing  to  back  down  out 
of  weakness.  If  the  escalation  goes  on  and 
the  Chinese  come  in,  that  choice  will  no 
longer  be  open. 


THE  ECONOMY  HAS  "GOOD  NEWS" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mi".  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  editorial, 
entitled  "President's  Good  News,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
of  April  29. 

"Good  news"  is  the  continuance  of  our 
economy  to  break  all  records  for  peace- 
time expansion,  while  at  the  same  time 
climbing  tax  revenues  are  reducing  the 
anticipated  budget  deficit  by  nearly  $1 
billion. 

The  flexible  fiscal  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, supported  by  congressional 
action,  has  in  no  small  measure  been  re- 
sponsible for  this  rapid  growth.  Lifting 
part  of  the  tax  burden  on  businesses  and 
consumers  has  been  the  core  of  the  new 
impetus. 

The  continuing  success  of  the  1964  tax 
cut  provides,  I  believe,  cogent  reason  for 
continuing  to  lift  this  burden  by  repeal- 
ing, during  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
excise  taxes  that  were  developed  in  order 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  World  War  II. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President's   Good   News 

The  best  news  from  the  President's  Tues- 
day press  conference  was  that  the  national 
economy  continues  surging  ahead,  break- 
ing all  records  for  a  peacetime  expansion. 
Government  analysts  may  have  to  revise 
earlier  projections  of  a  slowdown  in  the  fall. 


The  President  reported  that  because  of  the 
continuing  high  level  of  business  activity 
Federal  tax  revenues  will  be  about  $500  mil- 
lion higher  than  expected.  This,  coupled 
with  an  additional  $500  million  squeezed 
out  of  the  spending  side,  means  that  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  this  year  will  be  at 
least  $1  billion  less  than  the  $6.3  billion 
forecast  in  January. 

Credit  must  go,  partially,  to  sustained  busi- 
ness confidence,  an  essential  ingredient  for  a 
robust  economy.  Underlying  all  this  is  the 
fact  that  orderly  growth  has  been  brought 
about  by  deliberate  use  of  a  fiscal  policy 
to  sustain  an  advance  rather  than  fight  a 
recession.  This  represents  a  triumph  for 
the  1964  Federal  tax  cut  legislation.  The 
results  so  far  of  that  action  provide  a  strong 
argument  for  continuing  to  rely  on  an  active, 
flexible  fiscal  policy  to  keep  the  economy 
strong. 

HAWAII'S  FIRST  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
ACTION  CONGRESS 

Mr.  P'ONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  next  Tuesday,  May  18, 
Hawaii's  first  senior  citizens  action 
congress  will  be  convened  in  Honolulu. 
As  far  as  is  known,  this  will  be  the  fii'st 
congress  of  its  kind  not  only  in  Hawaii 
but  across  the  Nation.  It  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  suggestion  made  at  the 
Third  State  Conference  on  Aging  held 
in  Honolulu  earlier  this  year  and  is  be- 
ing convened  by  the  Hawaii  State  Com- 
mission on  Aging. 

This  Congress  of,  by,  and  for  Hawaii's 
senior  citizens  will  be  composed  of  two 
delegates  each  from  organized  senior 
citizens'  groups,  whether  retirement  resi- 
dences, recreation  and  activity  centers, 
or  otherwise,  and  recognized  as  such  by 
the  State  commission  on  aging.  It  will 
function  much  like  the  State  legislature 
or  the  National  Congress  except  that  it 
will  be  a  unicameral  body  bearing  the 
same  relationship  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  aging  and  his  appointed 
body  as  the  National  Congress  bears  to 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  It  will 
elect  its  own  officers  and  appoint  stand- 
ing committees  to  deal  with  matters  rele- 
vant to  its  interests. 

This  month  of  May  was  selected  for  the 
congress  in  consonance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  designating  May  as 
Senior  Citizens  Month  nationally. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  that  the 
senior  citizens  of  Hawaii  have  taken  a 
leadership  role  in  coming  together  as  a 
congress  for  more  effective  action  in 
dealing  with  their  special  interests  and 
problems.  The  crux  of  any  program  in- 
volving the  elderly  belongs  in  their  home 
community,  and  it  is  at  the  State  and 
local  level  that  the  heaviest  responsibility 
lies. 

Aided  and  encouraged  at  the  national 
level,  through  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve,  and  other  legis- 
lative and  executive  bodies,  the  senior 
citizens  can  do  much  for  themselves  that 
no  one  else  can. 

I  congratulate  all  those  associated  with 
Hawaii's  first  senior  citizens  action  con- 
gress and  commend  them  for  their  splen- 
did leadership  on  behalf  of  our  senior 
citizens. 


BANK  MERGER  ACT 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  my  bill,  S.  1698,  to 
amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  and  controversy 
surrounding  this  subject,  has  received 
much  favorable  attention.  I  have  re- 
cently received  advice  that  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks 
and  the  Financial  Public  Relations  Asso- 
ciation have  expressed  their  support  of 
this  bill.  Since  the  views  of  these  two 
important  associations  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

National  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  State  Banks. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  7, 1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,    Senate    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Robertson:    The  executive 
committee    of    the    National    Association    of 
Supervisors   of   State    Banks  has   authorized 
me  to  advise  you  that  NASSB  strongly  sup- 
p>orts  S.  1698,  the  bill  you  have  introduced  In 
the  Senate  which  would  exempt  bank  merg- 
ers  approved   under   the   Bank  Merger   Act 
of  1960  from  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

We  endorse  your  position  when  you  say 
that  the  Bank  Merger  Act  "was  intended 
to  be  the  antitrust  law  applicable  to  the  field 
of  bank  mergers,  providing  for  a  balanced 
judgment  including  due  consideration  of 
banking  factors,  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  and  competitive  factors  including 
tendencies  toward  monopoly." 

Our  association  will  stand  ready  to  be  of 
every  possible  assistance  to  you  In  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 
Cordially, 

HOLLIS  W.  BUBT, 

Executive  Vice  President. 


Financial    Public    Relations 

Association, 
Chicago,  III.,  May  3, 1965. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senator,  . 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  At  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Financial  Public  Relations  Association, 
Senate  bill  1698  was  discussed  in  consider- 
able detail.  At  that  time  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  which  we  thought  would 
be  of  interest  to  you: 

"Whereas  a  situation  exists  regarding  the 
regulation  of  bank  mergers  which  has  caused 
confusion  and  an  adverse  public  impression 
of  banks  and  bankers  who  are  seeking  ap- 
proval of  mergers  and  those  which  have 
been  operating  imder  tentative  merger 
approval;  and 

"Whereas  the  situation  has  had  a  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  public  image  of  banking; 
and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  Senate  bill  1698, 
which  will  amend  the  Bank  Merger  Act  and 
will  relieve  the  existing  confusion  in  this 
area  of  bank  regulation  and  be  of  great 
benefit  to  banking:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  directors  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Public  Relations  Association  go  on 
record  in  support  of  Senate  bill  1698  and 
ask  that  at  the  appropriate  time,  Its  mem- 
bers aid  the  passage  of  this  legislation." 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  a  vital 
concern  in '  this  because  of  the  application 
of  the  bill  to  banking's  image,  and  we  all 
heartily  applaud  what  you  are  doing  to  ad- 
just a  very  sensitive  situation. 

With  highest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CH.*RtES  H.  HOEFLICH, 

President. 


COMMISSION  TO  UPDATE  U.S. 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1.  I  introduced,  togeth/r  with 
Senators  Cooper,  Brewster.  and^ARXKE, 
a  bill  (S.  1305)  to  establish  a  Federal 
commission  to  review  our  antitrust  laws. 
Our  antitrust  laws  were  originally 
drafted  in  the  1880's.  and  have  not  been 
comprehensively  reviewed  in  20  years. 
It  is  my  belief  that  in  certain  of  their 
applications,  the  antitrust  laws  are  hav- 
ing a  stifling  effect  upon  our  domestic 
productivity,  on  long-range  economic 
growth,  on  trade  and  foreign  investment, 
and  on  foreign  economic  policy  gen- 
erally. 

The  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  operate  abroad  today, 
materially  prejudice  the  ability  of  U.S. 
concerns  to  deal  across;  national  bound- 
aries. It  is  well  recognized  that  in  or- 
der to  meet  our  balance-of-payments 
problems,  we  must  keep  our  exports  at 
the  highest  possible  level.  To  do  this, 
our  exporters  must  have  a  fair  competi- 
tive status  in  relation  to  their  competi-  . 
tors  abroad.  At  home,  many  of  our  busi- 
nesses seek  an  expression  of  the  Nation's 
antitrust  philosophy  and  goals.  Some 
legal  experts  have  stated  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  have  contributed  to  rigid  domes- 
tic price  structures  and  have  prevented 
the  innovation  of  better  marketing  tech- 
niques. 

The  development  of  business  organiza- 
tions along  the  lines  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.,  including  the  possi- 
bility of  wide-scale  joint  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  Government  and  industry  in 
partially  public,  partially  private,  corpo- 
rations to  undertake  vast  ventures  in 
the  realm  of  space  and  atomic  technol- 
ogy, is  a  subject  requiring  the  most  care- 
ful study.  The  size  and  complexity  of 
the  subject  matter  and  the  public  in- 
terest involved  in  such  undertakings  may 
make  wholly  private  ownership  unfeas- 
ible; and  the  productive  capacity  of 
private  ownership  and  the  technologi- 
cal risks  involved  may  make  wholly  pub- 
lic ownership  unsatisfactoiT-  Numer- 
ous other  potential  applications  of  this 
novel  and  vei-y  hopeful  technique  make 
a  thorough  review  of  antitrust  impli- 
cations particularly  important. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  revision 
of  the  antitioist  laws  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  such  a  broad- 
based  commission  should  be  of  high 
priority  in  the  program  to  improve  the 
rate  of  the  Nation's  economic  growth. 

The  recommendations  of  the  minority 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  its 
1965  report  on  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  include  support  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  a  thoughtful  and 
detailed  letter  sent  to  me  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  on  the 


revision  of  our  antitrust  laws  from  David 
R.  MacDonald,  of  Chicago — a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Illinois  bar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  31. 1965. 
Re  S.  1305 

The  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Senate  bill  1305, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Revision  of  the  U.S.  antitrust 
laws,  deserves  enactment  by  Congress. 

This  country  prides  Itself  on  Its  competi- 
tive free  enterprise  system  and  the  func- 
tion that  It  performs  in  providing  an  auto- 
matic flow  of  goods  and  services  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  The  U.S.  antitriist  laws,  when  ap- 
plied with  due  regard  for  economic  realities, 
have  operated  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  our 
free  enterpa^e  system.  They  have  helped 
to  remove  obstructions  to  the  shift  of  capi- 
tal Investment  to  satisfy  the  ever-changing 
patterns  of  consumer  demand.  Neverthe- 
less, no  rules  of  competition  designed  In 
1890  could  hope  to  meet  the  needs  of  today 
without  the  periodic  reexamination  envisaged 
by  S.  1305.  This  bill  has  been  drafted  with 
the  necessary  breadth  of  scope  to  insure 
that  the  proposed  Commission  will  not  be 
frustrated  in  carrying  out  the  bill's  objec- 
tive, yet  with  sufficiently  particularized  pol- 
icy goals  to  guide  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion In  its  duties. 

One  of  the  most  Important  contributions 
of  the  Commission,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
made  In  its  investigation  of  the  interna- 
tional application  of  our  antitrust  laws,  and 
the  relationship  between  these  laws  and 
other  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  For  the  purpose  of  Illustrating 
how  great  la  the  need  for  the  proposed  Com- 
mission. I  would  like  to  pinpoint  certain 
problem  areas  in  the  U.S.  antitrust  laws  and 
policy  vis  a  vis  foreign  conomerce. 

1.    U.S.    POLICT    OF    encouraging    FOREIGN 
ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  this  coun- 
try donned  the  robes  of  antitrust  missionary 
and  encouraged  the  enactment  of  national 
antitrust  laws  throughout  the  economically 
developed  world.  In  Germany  and  Japan, 
we  were  responsible  for  the  enactment  of 
these  laws  by  military  fiat.  Elsewhere,  we 
attempted  to  convince  other  countries  that 
the  passage  of  such  laws  was  a  necessary 
tool  to  foster  productive  efficiency  and,  thus, 
prosperity.'  In  1954,  our  policy  was  codified 
in  the  Tliye  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act,  which  declared  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  be  "to  encourage  the  efforts 
of  other  free  nations  •  •  ♦  to  foster  private 
initiative  and  competition"  and  "to  discour- 
age monopolistic  practices."  =  By  1964,  nu- 
merous foreign  countries  had  enacted  anti- 
trust laws  of  varying  scope  and  emphasis.' 

Despite  the  commendable  ideal  underlying 
our  antitrust  germination  policy,  its  results 
have  allegedly  been  responsible  for  some  of 
the  dilemmas  facing  American  business 
abroad  today.  It  Is  generally  conceded  that 
this  policy  has  enjoyed  some  success  In  one 


»  Testimony  of  Thorsten  V.  Kalljarvl  before 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Sept. 
15,  1955.  33  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
538  (1955). 

-  Public  Law  665.  83d  Cong.  This  provision 
Is  now  embodied  in  22  U.S.C.  2351. 

'  Including  Argentina,  Austria.  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Ireland,  Prance,  Norway, 
Netherlands,  Sweden.  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, Japan.  Australia,  and  Brazil. 


area— the  elemlnatlon  of  Industrywide 
worldwide  cartels,  designed  to  prevent  com' 
petition  and  divide  markets  in  an  entire 
industry  to  the  detriment  of  the  global  con- 
suming public.  Convincing  other  countries 
that  the  elimination  or  control  of  interna- 
tional  prlce-flxlng  cartels  Is  to  their  advan' 
tage  has  not  required  extensive  persuasion" 
since  arrangements  of  this  sort,  left  untet- 
tered,  are  clearly  injurious  to  the  consumers 
of  every  country.  Most  developed  countries 
with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  have 
made  efforts  to  control  these  cartels. 

Nevertheless,  some  authorities  think  our 
policy  has  backfired  Insofar  as  it  has  been 
aimed  at  causing  other  nations  to  enforce 
any  substantial  competition  among  their 
own  nationals  engaged  In  exporting  or  in 
extraterritorial  manufacturing.  These  au- 
thorities  assert  that,  while  our  own  anti- 
trust laws  have  been  vigorously  enforced 
against  firms  which  export  from  the  United 
States,  or  have  manufacturing  operations 
abroad,  other  countries  have  granted  broad 
antitrust  exemptions  for  export  trade  and 
foreign  operations  of  their  own  companies.* 
Indeed,  it  is  alleged  that  foreign  antitrust 
laws  are  sometimes  used  as  tools  to  encour- 
age powerful  combinations  of  local  Interests 
operating  in  foreign  markets  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  UJS.  competitors.' 

The  Commission  might  well  examine 
whether  U.S.  export  trade  may  have  been  in- 
jured by  our  policy  of  fostering  foreign  anti- 
trust laws  and  make  Recommendations  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  continuing  this 
policy. 

2.  OUR  POLICY  TOWARD  COOPERATION  BY  AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS  WriH  FOREIGN  FIRMS  OPERAT- 
ING  LOCALLY   ABROAD 

Some  foreign  countries,  instead  of  break- 
ing up  cartels  which  serve  their  consuming 
public,  have  chosen  to  regulate  those  cartels 
as  to  price  and  other  terms  of  supply.  These 
countries  have.  In  fact,  granted  recognition 
to  the  legitimacy  of  cartels  in  their  domes- 
tic affairs."    U.S.  enterprises  which  Join  such 


*  Congress  has  also  recognized,  in  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act,  the  necessity  of  ex- 
empting our  exporters  who  combine  In  as- 
sociations to  compete  in  world  markets,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  Webb-Pomerene  exemption, 
however,  has  scarcely  been  utilized  by  U.S. 
firms.  The  reason  for  this  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  stem  from  restrictive  Interpreta- 
tions placed  upon  the  exemption  by  the 
courts.  A  reexamination  of  the  policy  be- 
hind the  Webb-Pomerene  Act.  a.s  well  as  Its 
application  to  export  operations  today,  Is 
long  overdue. 

"The  case  of  Water  Tube  Boiler  Makers' 
Agreement,  1  United  Kingdom  Restrictive 
Trade  Practices  Reports  285,  346  (1959),  has 
been  cited  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  for- 
eign antitrust  laws  to  bolster  foreign  export 
combinations.  The  Restrictive  Practice 
Court  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  ruled 
that  a  domestic  price-fixing  agreement  was 
legal,  even  though  It  might  have  the  effect 
of  raising  prices  to  United  Kingdom  con- 
sumers. The  reason,  according  to  the  court. 
was  that  "the  detriment  to  the  public" 
resulting  from  the  prlce-flxlng  agreement 
was  not  sufficient  to  outweigh  "the  national 
benefit  resulting  from  the  maintenance  of 
exports  which  we  anticipate  If  the  scheme 
(i.e.,  the  combination  of  Boilermakers  In 
the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  export  busi- 
ness) continues."  In  effect,  the  court  ruled 
that  the  monopolistic  profits  obtained  from 
a  domestic  conspiracy  might  legally  be  used 
to  subsidize  the  efforts  of  the  Industry  to 
obtain  export  business  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  (Including  American)  competitors. 
'  Austria  Is  one  of  the  countries  which 
approves  price  fixing  within  its  borders,  when 
notified  to  the  Government,  but  regulates 
the  prices  which  are  charged. 
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arrangements,  however,  face  prosecution  un- 
der our  antitrust  laws  if  a  domestic  competi- 
tor alleges  that  it  has  been  excluded  from  the 
foreign  market  by  the  Government -recog- 
nized cartel.  The  enforcement  of  the  U.S. 
antitrust  laws  in  this  situation  has  been  al- 
leged to  have  kept  American  firms  out  of  for- 
eign markets.  Whether  this  has  in  fact  oc- 
curred, and  whether  it  Is  in  our  interest  to 
continue  antitrust  enforcement  if  it  has,  are 
vital  questions  for  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider. 

3.  ACCOMMODATION  OF  OUR  OVERSEA  ANTITRUST 
ENFORCEMENT  POLICIES  WITH  EXPRESSED 
POLICIES  OP  FOREIGN  STATES 

The  formulation  of  a  modus  operandi  for 
coordinating  our  antitrust  policies  with  that 
of  foreign  governments  should  be  one  of  the 
prime  problems  faced  by  the  Commission. 
The  paramount  purpose  of  our  antitrust 
laws,  of  course,  is  to  protect  the  consuming 
public.  When  the  United  States  attempts 
to  control  competitive  activities  of  its  ex- 
porters, however,  it  is  imposing  its  will  in  an 
area  where  tlie  only  consumers  are  those  lo- 
cated in  a  foreign  country.  In  this  case,  the 
Interest  of  this  country  would  appear  to  be  at 
best  ancillary  to  the  Interest  of  thfe  foreign 
covmtry  whose  consumers  are  affected.  If 
the  officials  of  that  country,  recognizing  the 
effect  on  their  own  people,  choose  a  different 
solution  to  the  problem  than  we  would,  the 
United  States  should  not  force  Its  Ideals 
upon  them.  When  It  does  so,  and  Is  unsuc- 
cessful, it  merely  injures  its  domestic  enter- 
prises and  defeats  the  national  Interest  In 
promoting  exports.  If  It  is  successful,  the 
United  States  may  expect  the  Just  criticism 
that  it  is  guilty  of  "regulatory  imperialism".^ 
In  fact,  conflict  between  the  U.S.  Interest  In 
competition  among  exporters  and  foreign  In- 
terest in  controlling  its  own  marketing  con- 
ditions has  been  recognized  to  some  extent  in 
our  Treaties  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and 
Navigation.  For  example,  the  PCN  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy  pro- 
vides that: 

"The  two  high  contracting  parties  agree 
that  business  practices  which  restrain  com- 
petition, limit  access  to  markets  or  foster 
monopolistic  control,  and  which  are  engaged 
in  *  •  •  by  one  or  more  private  or  public 
commercial  enterprises  or  by  combination 
•  *  •  among  public  or  private  commercial 
enterprises  may  have  harmful  effects  upon 
the  commerce  between  their  respective  ter- 
ritories. Accordingly,  each  high  contract- 
ing party  agrees  upon  the  request  of  the 
other  high  contracting  party  to  take  such 
measures  as  It  deems  appropriate  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  such  harmful  effects".* 
Whether  thf  prescribed  procedures  out- 
lined in  the.«;e  treaties  have  ameliorated  this 
problem,  and,  if  not,  the  formulation  of  a 
more  effective  means  of  coordinating  policies 
and  defining  areas  of  "primary  responsibil- 
ity" for  prosecution  of  antitrust  offenses, 
would  certainly  be  an  appropriate  task  of  the 
Commis.«:ion. 

4.   CLARIFICATION     OP    ANTITRUST    POLICIES    TO- 
WARD   LICENSING    ARRANGEMENTS    ABROAD 

Licenses  of  patents,  trademarks,  and  know- 
how  granted  by  U.S.  firms  to  foreign  licensees 
have  resulted  in  a  substantial  flow  of  pay- 
ments to  this  country  with  little  correspond- 
ing foreign  investment  to  derogate  from  this 
flow.  To  my  knowledge,  however,  the  Justice 
Department,  has  never  taken  a  position  on 
the  legality  of  provisions  In  license  agree- 
ments which  restrict  the  export  to  the  United 
States  of  the  products  made  from  the  licensed 
industrial  property.     As  a  result,  American 


firms,  particularly  of  small  and  medium  size, 
have  been  apprehensive  over  entering  Into 
license  arrangements  abroad  which  may  re- 
sult In  the  creation  of  a  foreign  competitor 
in  the  United  States  to  their  permanent  In- 
jury, and  to  the  injury  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  undetermined  validity  of  ancil- 
lary territorial  restraints  was  deemed  by  U.S. 
firms  to  be  the  primary  antitrust  Impediment 
to  foreign  trade  in  1953."  Now,  over  10  years 
later,  the  legality  of  the  same  arrangement 
remains  unanswered.  The  Commission, 
hopefully,  will  turn  its  attention  to  this 
problem  and  propose  a  solution  which  is  both 
in  this  country's  economic  interest  and  does 
not  do  violence  to  the  objectives  which  our 
antitrust  laws  were  designed  to  attain. 

5.    COORDINATION    OF  U.S.   ANTITRUST    POLICY   TO 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  GENERALLY 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  previous  questions 
raised,  there  are  factors  affecting  the  appli- 
cation of  our  antitrust  laws  to  overseas  trade 
which  are   absent  in  the  case  of   domestic 
antitrust    prosecutions.      Foreign    relations, 
defense,  balance  of  payments  and  other  con- 
siderations all  may  be  important  In  deter- 
mining the  advisability  of  antitrust  prosecu- 
tions  which   Involve   foreign   trade.     While 
sincere  attempts  have  in  the  past  been  made 
to  accommodate  these  considerations  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  there  is  still  lacking  any  means 
of  synthesizing  the  views  of  the  various  de- 
partments   concerned,     or     df    formulating 
guidelines  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  business. 
In  addition,  our  antitrust  enforcement  au- 
thorities have  apparently  on  occasion  mis- 
calculated    the     reaction     abroad     to     our 
antitrust  policies.    One  such  occurrence  was 
the    Canadian    Radio    Patents    litigation." 
The  prosecution  of  this  case  against  several 
parents  of  Canadian  companies  engendered 
deep     and    widespread     resentment    among 
Canadian  officials  and  the  Canadian  public, 
who  found   It   difficult  to  understand  why 
the  United  States  would  indirectly  prosecute 
Canadian  corporations  (through  their  Amer- 
ican and  Dutch  parents)  for  Canadian  con- 
duct   Involving    only    Canadian    industrial 
property   rights   and    alleged    Injury   to   the 
Canadian    public.      The    complaint    of    the 
Canadians  was  particularly  severe,  since  the 
Canadian  Government  had  Itself  previously 
Investigated  the  companies  Involved  and  had 
determined  that  no  antitrust  action  should 
be    taken.      This    litigation    illustrates    the 
breadth    of    the    determinants    which    may 
affect  foreign  antitrust  prosecutions  and  the 
need  for  formalized  coordination  among  the 
departments  Involved,  as  well  as  between  the 
United  States  and  such  foreign  countries  as 
may  have  an  interest  in  the  outcome  of  our 
antitrust     prosecutions.      The     Commission 
may  well  be  able  to  formulate  such  a  mean 
of  overall  policy  coordination. 

6,     REEXAMINATION      OF      ANTITRUST     PENALTIES 
AGAINST  FIRMS  OPERATING  ABROAD 

The  effects  of  our  antitrust  laws  as  applied 
to  foreign  commerce  must  be  considered  In 
the  light  of  the  penalties  and  sanctions 
available  against  enterprises  operating 
abroad.  There  can  be  no  gainsaying  that 
the  vagueness  of  the  antitrust  laws  is  com- 
pounded by  uncertainties  In  the  foreign  com- 
merce area.  Nevertheless,  if  U.S.  business 
errs  in  its  interpretations  of  these  laws,  It 
can  be  faced  with  criminal  prosecution,  clvU 
injunctive  suits  costing  tens  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  defend,  and  by 
treble  damage  suits  from  private  persons 
who  deem  themselves  injured.  The  Com- 
mission may  well  wish  to  examine  whether 
equally  effective   enforcement   methods  are 


available  which  do  not  expose  U.S.  business 
to  such  severe  penalties. 

I  hope  the  above  discussion  Is  of  some  as- 
sistance. 

Very  truly  yovirs, 

David  R.  Macdonald. 


■See  Legal  Conflict  and  Resentment:  Anti- 
trust. Law  and  U.S.  Business  in  Canada, 
Canadian-American  Committee,  1960,  pp.  15- 
22. 

'  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Italy. 


»Pt.  II.  Factors  Limiting  American  In- 
vestment Abroad,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, June  1954. 

'<>  United  States  v.  General  Electric,  et  al., 
(S.D.,  N.Y.).  Civ.  No.  140-157,  filed  Nov.  24, 
1958. 


DETROIT  RIVER  POLLUTION  STUDY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  while  John 
B.  Swainson  was  Grovemor  of  Michigan, 
he  had  the  courage — over  very  consider- 
able objection — to  invite  the  Public 
Health  Service,  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make 
a  study  of  pollution  In  the  Detroit  River. 
This  3-year  study,  carried  on  with  ut- 
most precision  and  thoroughness,  has 
now  been  completed.  We  are  presented 
with  a  body  of  facts  and  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations. I  applaud  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  those  in  Michigan  who  co- 
operated with  it  for  a  scientific  job  well- 
done. 

As  we  move  ahead  to  Implement  the 
recommendations,  we  shall  be  encour- 
aged by  support  from  the  community, 
such  as  the  May  12,  1965,  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Detroit  News,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Detroit  River  Pollution  Crisis? — Not  Yet 
Maybe,   But: 

In  a  simpler  and  happier  time  (meaning  a 
long  time  ago) ,  men  could  not  Imagine  how 
waters  so  vast  as  the  Great  Lakes  could  ever 
be  fouled  by  anything  mere  man  might  do. 

We  know  better  now  what  mere  man  can 
do  when  he  tries. 

A  Federal  pollution  survey  of  the  Detroit 
River,  3  years  In  the  making,  tells  us  statis- 
tically what  eyes  and  noses  have  long  testi- 
fied, that  1.6  billion  gallons  of  waste  water 
per  day  degrade  its  quality  and  render  its 
lower  reaches  unpleasant  or  worse  for  man 
or  beast. 

It  tells  us  again  that  Lake  Erie,  broad  and 
wide  and  deep  as  it  seems  from  the  shore, 
is  a  dying  lake,  on  Its  way  toward  unusability 
for  many  normal  lake  piu-poses,  becatise  of 
the  load  of  wastes  daily  dumped  Into  It. 

These  waters  are  probably  our  greatest  sin- 
gle natural  resource.  Whatever  the  cost  of 
restoring  them  to  decent  condition,  it  Is  un- 
doubtedly less  than  the  cost  of  letting  them 
deteriorate  further.  It  might  appear,  then, 
that  what  we  must  do  and  how  we  must  do 
It  is  as  crystal  clear  as  the  water  once  was. 

In  the  abstract  It  may  be.  In  real  life 
It  Is  not. 

We  must  start  from  the  less-than-com- 
fortable  premise  that  the  river  cannot  be 
the  sparkling  stream  It  was  for  the  Indians. 
Three  million  people  and  hundreds  of  fac- 
tories will  produce  a  huge  volume  of  wastes 
of  all  kinds,  much  of  which  can  go  no  other 
place  but  the  river. 

But  those  wastes  can  be  treated  and  han- 
dled In  ways  which  do  not  put  more  of  a  load 
on  the  river  than  Its  natural  processes  can 
safely  absorb.  Wastes  which  the  river  can- 
not handle  at  all  can  be  kept  out.  The  prob- 
lem then.  Is  not  the  quixotic  one  of  keeping 
every  last  drop  of  pollutants  out,  but  to  deter- 
mine what  load  the  river  can  safely  handle 
and  to  do  what  is  required  to  keep  the  load 
within  those  limits. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  as  does  Detroit 
Water  Department  chief  Gerald  Remvis,  that 
Detroit  has  spent  $300  million  to  Improve 
Its  sewer  system,  that  the  Detroit  River  Is 
better  by  far  than  most  similar  streams,  that 
it  is  in  better  shape  now  than  It  was  a  few 
years  ago. 
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All  these  things  are  true,  but  they  are  prob- 
ably not  enough  to  preserve  the  river  as  the 
resource  it  Is  now,  much  less  to  restore  It  to 
what  It  might  be. 

But  It  Is  not  enough,  either,  simply  to 
cite  a  source  of  pollution  ahd  decree  a  par- 
ticular treatment  without  regard  to  its  cost, 
or  to  Its  probable  effectiveness  in  relation  to 
cost.  Technology  has  some  of  the  answers, 
but  by  no  means  does  it  have  all.  If  every 
recommendation  of  the  Federal  report  were 
put  into  effect,  some  of  the  problem  would 
still  remain. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  there's  no 
point  in  doing  anything.  Some  glaring  pol- 
lution sins  are  readily  correctible  now,  given 
the  determination.  The  slight  gains  we  have 
made  in  recent  years  did  not  come  from  do- 
ing nothing.  But  the  effort  must  be  accele- 
rated just  to  keep  up.  as  population  and  In- 
dustrial activity  continue  to  grow.  And  If 
improvement  is  to  be  seen,  as  it  surely  must, 
the  cleanup  effort  must  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

The  Job  Is  to  sort  out  the  prescriptions, 
develop  priorities  according  to  urgency  and 
probable  accomplishment,  and  find  ways  to 
pay  for  it. 

The  area  starts  out  with  a  plus:  The  river 
is  in  better  shape  than  it  might  be;  in  fact 
much  of  the  Federal  survey's  import  lies  less 
in  Its  findings  of  how  things  are  than  in  what 
they  will  be  if  we  don't  do  better. 

This  ground  can  quickly  be  lost  if  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  induces  paralysis.  The 
river  is  not  yet  in  a  state  of  crisis,  but  the 
way  to  keep  it  from  reaching  that  stage  is 
for  someone  to  start  screaming  now.  That 
is  precisely  the  service  the  Federal  folks  have 
rendered  us. 


COURT  DECISIONS  AND  ACTIONS 
DEPRECATING  RELIGION  AND  PA- 
TRIOTISM IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  disturbing  article,  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention. The  article  reports  that  a  Cali- 
fornia judge  has  ruled  the  recitation  of 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag  out 
of  the  city  schools  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

The  article,  published  in  the  May  1, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is 
entitled  "Flag  Pledge  Up  to  Pupil.  Judge 
Rules:  'Conscience'  Wins  Exemption  in 
Santa  Barbara."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

t  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  court  decision  marks  another  in  a 
series  of  actions  which  have  the  effect 
of  deprecating  religion  and  patriotism 
in  America.  I  warned  on  June  28,  1962, 
3  days  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
banished  prayers  from  the  schoolrooms, 
that  there  would  be  other  such  official 
actions  to  follow,  striking  at  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  have  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  greatness  our 
Nation  has  attained  in  such  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  One  year  later,  the 
Supreme  Court  found  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Bible-reading  to  be  unconstitutional, 
by  wiring  together  the  1st  and  the  14th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Since  these  decisions  were  handed 
down,  the  sinrring  or  recitation  of  the 
fourth  stanza  of  the  song  "America," 
which  makes  reference  to  God,  has  been 
denied  to  students  in  New  York.    The 


saying  of  the  simple  grace,  "God  is  great. 
God  is  good,  and  we  thank  Him  for  our 
food,"  has  been  stopped  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  schools.  Baccalaureate  services 
have  been  canceled  in  some  schools,  in- 
cluding ^ne  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Christmas  carols  and  Christmas  trees 
have  been  thrown  out  of  some  New  Eng- 
land schools. 

Now  under  attack,  either  in  the  courts 
or  through  public  criticism,  are  the 
fourth  stanza  of  "The  National  Anthem," 
our  national  motto — "In  God  We  Trust." 
and  the  use  of  chaplains  in  the  armed 
services  and  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  actions  are  to 
be  curbed  and  reversed,  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  put  itself  on  record  as 
deploring  actions  which  tend  to  down- 
grade patriotism  and  our  national  ac- 
knowledgment of  God.  In  1954.  Con- 
gress wrote  into  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
the  words  "under  God.'  Now.  in  part, 
because  Congress  has  not  taken  action — 
not  even  a  resolution  of  concern — over 
recent  Supreme  Court  antiprayer  de- 
cisions, even  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  has 
been  ruled  out  in  Santa  Barbara  schools. 
The  reason  given  is  that  some  student 
puts  his  conscience  above  loyalty  to  his 
nation.  Mr.  President,  if  the  loyalty  of 
school  students  or  their  parents  is  so 
thin  that  the  recitation  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  constitutes  an  infringement 
on  their  consciences,  then  perhaps  they 
need  to  find  another  national  home  to 
which  they  may  be  able  to  pledge  their 
allegiance.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  day  in 
America  when  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  flag  in  a  school  is  ruled  unconsti- 
tutional. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
an  article  which  points  to  another  case 
on  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
for  a  possible  landmark  decision.  This 
case  is  being  brought  by  a  group  of 
atheists  who  challenge  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  churches  and  religious  orga- 
nizations and  their  properties.  This  case 
likewise  points  up  the  progress  being 
made  by  those  who,  regardless  of  their 
motivations,  are  striking  at  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  our  American  Republic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  article  from  the  Co- 
lumbia Record  of  May  12,  1965,  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  The  article  is  entitled  "Ex- 
p.Tiption  May  Be  Removed :  Athiests  May 
Force  Churches  To  Pay  Taxes  by  Court 
Act." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\v...-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lollows: 

[From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)  Record,  May  12, 
19651 

Exemption  May  Be  Removed — Atheists  Mat 
Force  CHtrRCHES  To  Pay  Taxes  by  Coubt 

Act 

(By  J.  F.  Ter  Horst) 

Washington — What  could  become  another 
landmark  case  in  the  touchy  area  of  church- 
state  relations  is  now  quietly  working  its  way 
toward   the  U.S.   Supreme  Court. 

This  one  involves  the  constitutionality  of 
tax  exemptions  for  church  properties  and 
enterprises,  with  millions  of  dollars  at  stake. 

It  Is  being  pushed  by  the  same  atheist 
groups  whose  lone;  legal  campaign  resulted 
in  last  year's  Supreme  Court  decision  against 
prayer  reciting  and  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools. 


But  there  are  a  couple  of  ironies. 

Tlie  tax  case  is  coming  up  when,  thanks  to 
the  adnainistration's  $1.3  billion  education 
bill,  church  schools  are  eligible  for  certain 
Federal  benefits  for  the  first  time  in  history 

And  while  the  tax  suits  have  been  started 
by  atheists  in  Baltimore,  many  prominent  re- 
ligious leaders  are  Inclined  to  think  they  may 
be  partly  right.  ' 

ferment 

Church  deliberations  on  the  tax  question  is 
more  than  mere  resignation  to  the  fact  that 
recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  have  tended 
to  widen  the  wall  between  church  and  state. 

There  is  a  ferment  among  many  leading 
Protestant  denominations  that  the  religious 
role  of  the  church  suffers  when  it  accepts  tax 
favors  from  goverrunent. 

And  there  is  equally  a  growing  conviction 
that  financially  hard-pressed  communities 
and  States,  needing  tax  dollars  more  than 
ever  before,  has  a  right  to  expect  churches  to 
pay  taxes  on  some  of  their  lucrative  holdings 
and  businesses. 

The  Constitution  doesn't  say  anything  spe- 
cifically about  exempting  churches  from  tax- 
ation, but  the  courts  generally  have  held 
that  churches  are  quasi-public  Institutions 
and  not  taxable.  About  the  only  exceptions 
have  been  business  activities  not  related  to 
religious  functions  or  church-owned  prop- 
erty leased  to  profitmaking. 

But  the  Federal  income  tax  generally  ex- 
empts all  church  income.  Many  religious 
bodies  have  gone  into  businesses  like  food 
production,  publishing,  and  property  rental. 
Others  have  Invested  church  funds  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  order  to  make  money  for 
their  churches. 

YANKEE    STADItTM 

For  example,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
1953  bought  the  land  under  Yankees  Stadium 
in  New  York  and  leased  it  back  to  the  original 
owner  for  24  years,  providing  a  tax  break  to 
the  KC  and  to  the  renters. 

Three  Protestant  churches  in  Bloomlngton, 
111.,  entered  into  a  deal  of  this  type  with  the 
Hilton  Hotel  Corp.,  in  1952.  The  Texas  Bap- 
tist Foundation  reportedly  gained  about 
$500,000  in  1962  in  returns  on  lease-back 
properties. 

The  year  book  of  American  churches  last 
year  gave  an  interesting  measurement  of 
church  and  church-related  income.  Reports 
from  47  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  showed  $2.5  billion  in  contribu- 
tions for  1961,  a  figure  considerably  higher 
now,  with  80  percent  earmarked  for  local 
expenses.  Church  construction  has  been 
running  about  $1  billion  annually  since  1960. 

One  of  tbe  biggest  property  owners  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  world,  is  tiie 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Reverend 
Richard  Cinder  wrote  in  a  church  publica- 
tion in  1960  that  the  Catholic  church  "must 
be  the  biggest  corporation  in  the  United 
States  •  *  •  our  assets  and  real  estate  hold- 
ings must  exceed  those  of  Standard  Oil, 
A.T.  &  T.  and  United  States  Steel  com- 
bined *   •   •.'• 

Some  churches  deliberately  avoid  tax 
exemption.  On  business  enterprises,  the 
Seventh-day  Adventists  and  the  Mormon 
church  are  two  which  prefer  to  pay  taxes 
than  seek  special  favors. 

Church  leaders  In  the  Presbyterian  and 
Baptist  denominations  now  tend  toward  the 
view  that  churches  should  stay  out  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  unrelatc-d  to  their  religious 
mission,  because  this  makes  them  unfair 
competition  to  private  businesses  not  eligible 
for  tax  exemption. 

jeopardy 
The  National  Council  of  Churches,  at  a 
special  tax  study  conference  last  year,  took 
the  same  position.  However,  It  said  tax  ex- 
emption for  religious  bodies  is  desirable  be- 
cause they  perform  useful  community  work 
and  because  Government  "should  not  place 
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the  existence  of  such  institutions  in  Jeopardy 
through  taxation." 

The  Baltimore  suits  attack  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  exemption  of  church  revenues  from 
business  enterprises  as  well  as  the  exemption 
of  church  real  estate  for  Baltimore  property 
uxes.  They  may  be  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  coming  year.  In  the  meantime, 
the  churches  are  preparing  for  an  eventual 
change  in  their  tax  status. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  for  example,  retained  Andrew  D.  Tan- 
ner, a  Nashville  tax  attorney,  to  review  the 
entire  tax  scene.  His  advice  is  that  churches 
should  bring  up  the  tax  question  themselves, 
without  waiting  for  the  courts  to  act. 

Tanner  favors  a  law  that  would  continue 
tax  exemptions  only  for  houses  of  worship 
and  property  used  for  religious  instruction 
and  administration. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  1, 1965] 
Fl.\c    I>ledge    up    to    Pupil,    Judce    Rules; 
Conscience"  Wins  Exemption  in  Santa 

B.^RBARA 

Santa  Barbara. — The  city  board  of  educa- 
cation  will  be  prevented  from  forcing  15,000 
students  to  recite  the  daily  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  flag  under  a  writ  of  mandate 
ordered  issued  here  Friday. 

Superior  Judge  W.  Preston  Butcher  said  he 
was  compelled  by  the  U.S.  Constitution's 
"guarantee  of  freedom  of  conscience"  to  rule 
m  favor  of  18-year-old  Charles  Ames,  a  pro- 
fessor's son  who  filed  suit  after  the  school 
hoaid  refused  to  excuse  him  from  the  dally 
recitation. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  attorney 
A.  L.  Wirin,  who  brought  the  action  for 
Ames,  was  Jubilant  over  the  ruling,  saying: 

"This  decision  is  the  first  by  any  court  In 
the  land  acknowledging  freedom  of  con- 
science as  distinguished  from  formal  reli- 
gious belief  ,  as  adequate  constitutional 
ground  to  secure  exemption  from  compul- 
sory participation  in  the  oath  of  allegiance 
ceremony." 

agrees  to  stand 

Young  Ames,  whose  father  is  a  Purdue 
University  economics  professor,  said  during 
the  hearings  he  does  not  object  to  standing 
at  attention  while  the  pledge  is  being  recited, 
but  that  to  be  forced  to  repeat  it  each  day 
violates  his  "sacred   conscience." 

The  Santa  Barbara  High  School  senior,  who 
lives  here  with  an  uncle,  was  suspended  by 
his  principal  last  November  for  refusing  to 
recite  the  pledge.  He  was  reinstated  by  the 
board  of  education  when  he  agreed  to  recite 
under  protest.     He  then  filed  the  suit. 

He  had  the  backing  of  several  high  school 
and  Santa  Barbara  City  College  Instructors 
as  well  as  23  men  and  women  who  identified 
themselves  as  Catholics  In  a  petition  to  the 
court. 

NO  religious  issue 

The  religious  aspect  was  laid  aside  by 
Judge  Butcher  in  his  ruling: 

"I  grant  the  petitioner  his  definition  of 
freedom  of  conscience  as  his  own,  and  will 
not  try  to  force  upon  him  the  burden  of 
protesting  on  purely  religious  groimds,  which 
would  release  him  from  reciting  the  pledge. 

"That  some  may  think  him  odd  or  even 
sacrilegious  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  this 
court.  He  may  pledge  the  way  he  desires,  so 
long  as  his  way  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
belief  of  others  •   •  •" 

School  board  attorney  Robert  J.  Curlel 
said  the  board  may  decide  to  appeal. 


THE  BENNETT  PLACE 
COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
25.  1965.  the  good  people  of  my  State  and 
many  distinguished  guests,  including  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 


Governor  Moore,  joined  to  honor  those 
who,  100  years  ago,  attempted  to  preserve 
a  nation  torn  by  a  long  and  costly  war. 
It  was  a  coixflict  which  pitted  brother 
against  brother  and  State  against  State ; 
it  was  a  bitter  struggle  in  which  valiant 
and  dedicated  men  sought  to  do  what 
each  considered  right.  It  was  a  war  in 
which  there  could  be  no  real  victory.  It 
was  here  that  the  hostilities  ceased,  and  it 
was  here  that  two  men  of  good  will,  one 
from  the  North  and  one  from  the  South, 
sought  peace. 

This  distinguished  gathering  was  held 
at  the  Bennett  House,  where  the  man  in 
gray  and  the  man  in  blue  were  com- 
manders of  opposing  armies.  General 
Sherman  and  General  Johnston  had 
faced  and  fought  each  other  for  over  4 
years,  but  they  met  in  a  spirit  of  amity, 
to  search  for  the  attainment  of  peace 
with  honor. 

The  peace  they  sought  looked  far  to 
the  future — a  peace  that  would  bring  to 
the  entire  Nation  a  new  era  of  industry, 
commerce,  learning,  and  achievement  in 
the  arts. 

Let  us  listen  to  General  Sherman,  him- 
self. On  April  22  he  said  he  hoped  the 
truce  that  then  existed  would  quickly 
ripen  into  a  definite  peace.  Then  he 
added: 

And  we  will  accept  It  and  be  the  friends  of 
the  farmers  and  working  people  of  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  the  actual  patrons  of 
churches,  colleges,  and  all  institutions  of 
learning  and  charity. 

The  terms  of  the  initial  peace  plan  pro- 
vided that  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  Armies,  and  the  taking  of 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  Confed- 
erate States  would  resume  their  function 
and  rightful  place  in  the  Union. 

Unfortunately,  the  peace  Johr^ston  and 
Sherman  sought  was  frustrated.  The 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  dis- 
rupted that  plan;  and,  instead  of  a  peace 
with  honor,  the  South  fell  victim  to  the 
reconstructionism  of  the  radical  Republi- 
cans, which  yoked  her  to  understandable 
bitterness  and  disappointment. 

That  Mr.  R.  O.  Everett  should  have 
sensed,  43  years  ago,  that  men  would 
memorialize  a  place  sanctified  by  that 
noble  quest  of  man — the  pursuit  of 
unity — does  honor  to  his  perceptiveness. 
He  saw  the  vision  that  Sherman  and 
Johnston  saw;  and.  in  the  years  that 
have  passed,  he  has  kept  that  vision  be- 
fore us.  When  we  ponder  the  Bennett 
Place  today,  let  us  do  so  with  a  new  spirit 
of  dedication  to,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
many  thousands  of  our  citizens  who 
throughout  our  long  history  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  quest  for  unity  and 
justice,  for  it  is  here  that  men  lived  the 
role  of  peacemaker;  it  is  here  that  they 
sought  a  unity  to  transcend  the  moment. 

In  this  spring  of  a  new  centm-y,  Mr. 
President,  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to 
live  their  lives  in  the  spirit  of  unity  sym- 
bolized by  the  Bennett  House,  for  it  is  a 
spirit  that  has  served  us  so  well  through- 
out our  history.  With  this  faith  in  unity, 
we  shall  never  falter  as  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  centuries  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bennett  House  cere- 
mony, commemorating  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  in- 


cluded many  fine  speeches,  and  prompted 
a  large  number  of  fine  articles  and  other 
documents.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  articles,  speeches,  and 
related  documents  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
and  documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Address  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey,   Bennett    Place    Commemoration, 
Durham,  N.C,  April  25,  1965 
April  iB  an  historic  month  for  our  country 
It  is  the  month  when  we  commemorate  the 
deaths   of   Abraham   Lincoln    and   Franklin 
Roosevelt.     It  Is  also  the  month  when  we 
commemorate  the  end  of  the  costliest  war 
this  Nation  has  ever  fought. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  American 
people  have  been  observing  Civil  War  cen- 
tennial events.  But  I  must  say  I  have  often 
been  disturbed  by  some  of  these  observances. 
For  too  often  the  reenactment  of  historic 
battles  tends  to  make  war  seem  romantic. 

War  is  not  romantic.  War  Ib  ugly,  cruel 
and  senseless. 

We  are  not  gathered  today  to  commemorate 
a  war — nor  are  we  gathered  to  commemorate 
the  end  of  a  war. 

We  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  valiant 
men  of  the  North  and  the  South  who  met 
100  years  ago  here  at  Bennett  Place  to  seek 
peace. 

The  man  In  gray — General  Johnston — and 
the  man  In  blue — General  Sherman — were 
two  of  the  finest  soldiers  this  Nation  ever 
produced.  They  had  fought  each  other  for 
more  than  4  years.  Their  profession  was  war. 
Their  goal  was  victory.  But  when  they  met 
here  at  Bennett  Place  they  searched  for  peace 
with  honor. 

They  sought  a  goal  that  would  make 
worthwhile  the  supreme  sacriaces  of  more 
than  600,000  Confederate  and  Union  soldiers. 
This  goal  was  unity. 

The  promise  of  America,  a  growing,  mighty 
America,  was  but  a  distant  dream  when  these 
men  met  as  spring  came  to  a  tortured  na- 
tion. But  these  men  had  the  courage  and 
vision  to  place  their  trust  In  the  strength  of 
an  ideal. 

That  ideal  was  unity. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  plan  set  forth  by 
General  Sherman  were  similar  to  the  lines  of 
conciliation  agreed  upon  by  Grant  and  Lee 
at  Appomattox — a  policy  that  had  been  out- 
lined by  President  Lincoln. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  efforts  of  Johnston 
and  Sherman  were  frustrated.  Secretary  of 
War  Stanton  repudiated  the  terms  offered  by 
General  Sherman. 

."Secretary  Stanton  said: 
"I  am  distressed  beyond  measure  at  the 
terms.  They  are  inadmissible.  There  should 
now  be  literally  no  terms  granted.  We  should 
not  only  brand  the  leading  rebels  with  in- 
famy, but  the  whole  rebellion  should  bear 
the  badge  of  the  penitentiary." 

What  a  shame  It  was  that  all  of  our  coxm- 
try  at  that  trying  time  could  not  have  agreed 
with  the  words  of  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox : 

"We  have  fought  this  fight  as  long  as,  and 
as  well  as,  we  know  how.  For  us,  there  Is  but 
one  course  to  pursue.  We  must  accept  the 
situation,  and  proceed  to  build  up  our  coun- 
try on  a  new  basis." 

All  this  Is  now  history.  It  Is  behind  us. 
But  we  can  learn  from  it.  From  the  van- 
tage point  of  100  years  later,  we  know  that 
the  Reconstruction  period  was  a  distressing 
chapter  In  the  history  of  America.  We  have 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  the  spirit  of 
regional  vlndlctiveness  and  political  oppor- 
tunism contribute  nothing  to  the  general 
welfare  of  our  country. 

Indeed,  all  this  demented  spirit  can  con- 
tribute Is  a  heritage  of  rancor  and  bitterness 
and  hatred. 
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We  should  always  remember  this  lesson 
from  the  past.  For  the  r;uiicallsin  that  dom- 
inated the  Rec(jnslructlon  era  Is  a  vivid  ex- 
ample of  the  mindless,  vengeful  kind  of  ex- 
tremism that  even  today,  if  left  unchecked, 
could  bring  our  great  democracy  to  Its  knees. 

I  believe  the  American  p>eople  have  leivrned 
this  lesson.  And  now  our  great  Nation,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Johnson.  Is  begin- 
ning a  new  em  of  unity. 

Men  learn  from  history.  But  men  also 
make  history.  And  today.  President  John- 
son and  the  Congress,  having  learned 
their  history,  are  building  a  lasting,  long- 
term  base  of  national  unity  upon  which  we 
can  create  our  own  future. 

I  believe  that  we  ;ue  approaching  that 
point  in  our  history  when  the  senseless  strug- 
gle of  class  against  class,  region  against  re- 
gion. xruX  race  against  race  will  be  ended. 

I  believe  we  are  reachim^  the  goal  set  forth 
by   PresiUeut    Johnson   when   he   said: 

"Someday  we  will  see  an  America  that 
knows  no  north  i>r  t^outh,  no  e-ast  or  west:  an 
America  undivided  by  creed  or  color,  untorn 
by  suspicion  or  strife." 

I  might  add  that  only  such  r.n  undivided 
America  will  be  able  to  f.irry  the  burden  of 
freedom  in  the  wor'd — a  burden  we  must 
carry  if  we  are  to  preserve  democracy  in  the 
future. 

We  are  now.  in  unity,  fully  developing  our 
most  important  resources:  our  human  re- 
sources. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed,  and  your 
Congress  is  passing,  legislation  which  will 
help  create  the  freedom  and  security  we 
seek. 

Programs  to  provide  adequ:\te  medical  care, 
to  better  educate  our  children,  to  eradicate 
poverty,  to  give  each  man  and  woman  in 
this  coimtry  truly  equal  opportunity  These 
investments  carry  a  price  tag. 

But  the  cost  of  national  problems  like 
illiteracy,  school  dropouts,  poverty,  delin- 
quency, and  yes.  di.-^crimination.  Is  far  great- 
er than  the  cost  of  our  efforts  to  overcome 
these  things. 

We  .spend  $450  a  year  per  child  In  our  pub- 
lic schools.  But  we  spend  $1,800  a  year  to 
keep  a  delinquent  In  a  detention  home. 
$2,500  a  year  for  a  family  on  relief,  and  $3,500 
a  year  for  an  Inmate  In  State  prison. 

We  must  make  the  Investments  necessary 
so  that  all  in  our  society  may  be  productive. 
Poor  and  uneducated  people  are  poor  con- 
sumers. They  are  a  drain  on  our  economy. 
They  are  wasted  resources. 

I  believe  the  South  will  help  lead  the 
way  during  this  new  era  of  national  unity. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  South  will  help 
us  lead  the  way  as  we  bring  an  end  to  ob- 
struction and  paralysis  and  liberate  the  ener- 
gies of  a  mighty  people. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  South  will  help 
us  lead  the  way  as  we  flght  to  overcome  the 
ancient  enemies  oi  man — ignorance,  disease, 
poverty,  and  injtistice. 

Alreadv  we  have  seen  evidence  that  the 
new  South  is  pointing  the  way  as  America's 
No.  1  economic  miracle.  It  Is  forging  ahead 
with  a  pace  of  economic  development  that 
Is  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  every  section 
of  the  country. 

The  South  no  longer  is  an  economy  of  low 
Incomes,  cheap  labor,  and  a  single  crop.  The 
South  now  produces  40  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's forest  products,  half  of  our  Nation's 
minerals.  53  percent  of  our  petroleum,  75 
percent  of  our  natural  gas.  and  100  percent 
of  our  sulfur  and  bauxite. 

The  new  South  Is  an  economy  of  diversi- 
fication, an  economy  of  working  people  who 
are  building  fine  homes,  an  economy  of 
farmers  who  are  earning  higher  incomes,  an 
economy  of  new  Industry  that  serves  all 
America. 

I  am  confident  the  South  will  continue  to 
move  forward  with  a  powerful  thrust,  not 
only  ecnoomlcally.  but  also  socially  and 
politically. 


Our  country  draws  strength  from  its  pres- 
ent-day unity.  For  it  Is  a  unity  based  not 
on  force  or  compulsion,  but  on  mutual  re- 
spect and  a  common  belief  In  the  dignity  of 
man. 

The  real  struggle  in  the  world  today  Is 
over  mans  dignity.  The  real  difference  be- 
tween the  totalitarian  and  the  free  world 
Is  In  the  understanding  of  the  worth  of 
man. 

Here  In  America  we  really  believe  that  God 
created  man  In  His  own  image,  that  there  Is 
a  spark  of  tlxe  divine  in  every  human  being. 
And  because  wc  believe  that  man  was  created 
by  a  divine  force,  we  also  believe  that  no 
other  man  has  the  rigiit  to  govern  or  rule 
him  without  his  consent. 

This  is  the  basic  commitment  of  our  great 
country.  Our  children  state  it  every  day  in 
school  when  tl.ey  recite  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance : 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flig  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  wlilch  it  stands,  one  Natio:i  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all." 

W>  preserved  this  one  Nation  out  of  a 
terrible  war.  Now  our  task  is  to  work  to- 
gether, lu  unity,  to  build  the  America  begun 
but  never  completed. 


The  100th  ANNIVEas.^RY  of  the  End  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Becinninc.  of  Peace 
Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Bennett  Place 
Memorial  Commission,  Bennett  Place 
Groinds.  Durham.  N.C.  April  25,  1965 

bennett  place  centennial  commirtee 

Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore,  honorary  chairman; 
R.  O.  Everett,  chairman;  Robinson  O.  Ever- 
ett, vice  chairman:  R.  W.  Grabarek,  trer.surer. 

Merle  T.  Adkins,  Frank  L.  Ashniore,  Judge 
Oscar  G.  Barker,  Wililam  A.  Blount,  H.  C. 
Bradshaw.  Mrs.  Bern.ard  Bressler,  P.iul  Bryan. 
J.  Claiboni  Byrd,  MaJ.  W.  E.  Clieatham.  John 
Clayton,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Cooke,  William  Creech, 
C.  C.  Crittenden,  Claude  Currie. 

Wyatt  T.  Dixon,  W.  C.  Dula.  Gen.  Daniel 
K.  Edwards.  E.  J.  Evans,  Floyd  Fletcher,  Roy 
E.  FuUen,  Edmund  C.  Gr.ss,  A.  H.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Irving  E.  Gray.  Clyde  Green.  Paul  Green, 
Mrs.  Dlllard  Griffin,  Carl  R.  H.irris. 

Mary  Henderson,  George  R.  Herbert,  George 
Watts  Hill.  Sr.,  Mrs.  Bllle  Jean  Jennings,  Bob 
Jones.  Thomas  Kenan,  John  T.  Kerr,  Douglas 
M.  Knight.  Mrs.  John  W.  L;ibouisse,  Norman 
Larson.  Hugh  T.  Lefleer,  E.  M.  Lynch,  Samuel 
P.  Massie.  Ned  May. 

T.  M.  Patrick,  C.  H.  Pattlshall.  Jon  Phelps. 
Judge  L.  J.  Phipps,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Piatt,  Leon 
Rooke.  R.  W.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  James  H.  Semans. 
Richard  Vance,  John  H.  Wheeler,  John  B. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Woods. 

The  Bennett  Place  Centennial  Committee 
expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
many  patrons  who  have  contributed  to  this 
commemoration  occasion. 

On  the  Bennett  Place  grounds  is  a  marble 
monument  with  the  word  "Unity"  on  the 
entablature  which  connects  two  Corinthian 
columns,  one  facing  north  and  one  south. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  monument  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

"One  hundred  feet  east  of  this  spot  In  the 
Bennett  House.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Joiinston 
and  Maj.  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  met  at 
noon.  April  17.  1865  to  discuss  terms  of  a 
proposed  surrender.  They  met  In  this  house 
again  on  April  18  and  wrote  and  signed  a 
'Basis  of  agreement*  under  the  terms  of 
which  General  Johnston  agreed  to  surrender 
all  the  Confederate  Armies  then  In  the  fileld. 

"President  Andrew  Johnson  rejected  the 
terms  agreed  upon,  sent  orders  to  General 
Sherman  on  April  24  'To  give  48  hours'  no- 
tice and  resume  hostilities  at  the  end  of 
that  time,'  and  ordered  General  Grant  to  go 
to  Raleigh  to  'direct  military  movements.' 
General  Grant  arrived  In  Raleigh  on  April 
24,  but  out  of  consideration  for  General 
Sherman  he  did  not  assume  command. 


"On  the  evening  of  April  25,  General  John- 
ston 'asked  another  Interview"  with  General 
Sherman  'to  renew  negotiations.'  and  on  tiie 
26th  at  2  p.m.  the  generals  met  a  third  time 
in  the  Bennett  House  and  signed  the  terms 
of  'a  military  convention,'  under  which 
36,817  Confederate  soldiers  in  North  Caro- 
Una  and  52,453  In  Georgia  and  Florida  laid 
down  their  arms. 

■'This  monument  thus  marks  the  spot 
where  the  military  force  of  the  United  States 
of  America  finally  triumphed  and  established 
as  inviolate  the  principle  of  an  indissoluble 
union;  It  marks  also  the  spot  of  the  last 
stand  of  the  Confederacy  In  maintaining  its 
ideal  of  Indestructible  States — an  ideal 
which  preserved  to  the  American  Union  by 
virtue  cf  the  heroic  fight  grows  in  strength 
from  year  to  year." 

The  Bennett  Place  was  originally  a  small 
farm  located  on  the  Hillsboro  Road  west  of 
Durham  Station,  and  was  the  home  of  James 
Bennett.  It  was  at  the  Bennett  house  where 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  Confederate  Army 
surrendered  to  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  on 
April  26.  1865.  and  where  organized  civil  ex- 
istence of  the  Confederate  government 
ended.  Johnston  at  the  Bennett  Place  sur- 
rendered all  Confederate  forces  In  the  Caro- 
llnas.  Georgia  and  Florida — by  far  the  larg- 
est share  of  the  Confederate  troops  still  in 
the  field  at  wars  end  and  more  than  Lee  and 
the  others  combined. 

Following  the  surrender,  the  Bennett 
Place  changed  hands  several  times  and  the 
hou.se  finally  fell  Into  disuse  and  burned  in 
1921. 

Realizing  the  historic  significance  of  the 
Bennett  Place.  R.  O.  Everett,  in  1921  while 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
A.ssembly.  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
State  to  appoint  a  committee  to  acquire  and 
preserve  the  site.  This  bill  was  passed  and 
a  committee  appointed.  Meantime  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Samuel  Tate  Morgan  pur- 
chased the  Bennett  tract  of  land  and  later 
gave  It,  together  with  funds  for  a  monument 
to  be  erected  on  the  site,  to  the  State.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  In  1923  established 
the  Bennett  Place  Memorial  Commission, 
composed  of  Bennehan  Cameron.  Julian  S. 
Carr,  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Frank  C.  Brown,  W.  T. 
Bost,  R.  O.  Everett,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  to  admin- 
ister the  Bennett  Place,  and  on  October  12, 
1923  the  site,  together  with  the  moniunem, 
were  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  State  by  the 
Bennett  Place  Memorial  Commission.  Since 
1925  R.  O.  Everett,  of  Durham,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  commission,  and  each  year 
on  the  Sunday  In  April  nearest  to  April  26 
has  arranged  appropriate  ceremonies  at  the 
Bennett  Place  to  keep  Its  meaning  of  unity 
before  the  public. 

Numerous  donations  have  been  made  to 
the  Bennett  Place.  In  addition  to  the  land 
and  monument  given  In  1923  by  the  Morgan 
family,  T.  M.  Davis  donated  a  small  piece  of 
land  adjoining,  Mrs.  B.  N.  Duke  gave  the 
stone  wall.  R.  O.  Everett  the  stone  pavilion. 
Van  Lindley  Nursery  plants  and  shrubbery, 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Thompson  Morgan  left  a 
bequest  from  which  the  stone  bench  was 
purchased.  In  1958  Mrs.  Magruder  Dent, 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Durham  Indus- 
trialist, Frederick  Lang  Bally,  made  a  sub- 
stantial gift  which,  with  use  of  lumber  given 
by  Frank  Kenan  from  an  old  house  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  age  and  size  as  the 
Bennett  farmhouse,  made  possible  the  res- 
toration of  the  house,  using  the  original 
chimney  which  was  still  standing.  Other 
sizable  donations  from  Blanche  Morgan 
Gourmajenko,  Maude  Morgan  Cabell,  and 
Samuel  Tate  Morgan,  Jr.,  aided  by  some  old 
lumber  contributed  by  Dr.  Lenox  Baker  and 
by  countless  hours  given  by  C.  H.  Pattlshall 
In  supervising  the  rebuilding,  resulted  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  kitchen  on  the  origi- 
nal foundation  in  1960.  James  Freeland  of 
Hillsboro  gave  the  smokehouse  and  wooden 
fences  around  the   buildings.     The  Bennett 
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Place  chapter,  UDC,  contributed  the  flagpole 
and  flags,  and  the  Julian  S.  Carr  chapter  and 
numerous  individuals  made  contributions  of 
furniture  of  the  period  for  the  house  and 
kitchen.  Children  of  the  sixth  grade  of  one 
ol  Asheville's  schools,  upon  reading  a  feature 
story  in  the  newspapers  about  the  Bennett 
Place,  made  it  their  special  project  for  a 
month,  and  contributed  around  $75  to  the 
commission.  In  1964,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Morgan, 
Jr..  made  another  sizable  donation  for  use  by 
the  commission.  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina since  1923  has  made  a  small  annual  con- 
tribution to  keep  up  the  grounds,  and  in 
1961  made  the  Bennett  Place  a  State  his- 
toric site.  It  is  hoped  that  later  a  museum 
can  be  erected  on  the  grounds. 


Eighty-ninth  Congress.  Fihst  Session, 
Joint  Resolution 

Whereas  a  profound  spirit  of  unity  among 
Americans  underlies  this  Nation's  greatness; 
and 

Whereas  a  striking  and  memorable  example 
of  that  spirit  of  unity  pervaded  the  negoti- 
ations between  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  and 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  when  those  oppos- 
ing commanders  In  their  search  for  peace 
met  at  the  Bennett  House,  near  the  city  of 
Durham,  N.C.  in  April  of  1865;  and 

Whereas  through  the  diligent  and  un- 
selfish labors  of  the  Bennett  Place  Memorial 
Commi.ssion  over  long  years,  the  Bennett 
House,  together  with  its  grounds  and  appur- 
tenant buildings,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served and  now  comprises  an  official  State 
historic  site,  administered  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  so  that  the  Bennett  Place 
today  stands  as  a  permanent  symbol  of  the 
Nation's  unity;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  im- 
bued with  the  same  sense  of  unity  and  con- 
cord that  characterized  the  Johnston- 
Sherman  Bennett  Place  conference  a  century 
ago,  and  wishing  to  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  those  conferences,  will  hold  appro- 
priate ceremonies  at  the  Bennett  Place,  near 
the  city  of  Durham,  on  April  25,  1965;   and 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  the  city  of  Durham,  and 
Bennett  Place  Memorial  Commission,  have 
invited  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
attend  those  ceremonies:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation,  on  or  before 
April  1,  1965,  reminding  the  American  people 
of  the  spirit  of  national  unity  that  Is  sym- 
bolized by  the  Bennett  Place,  near  the  city  of 
Durham,  N.C,  and  urging  those  who  can  do 
so  to  attend  the  commemorative  ceremonies 
to  be  held  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
at  the  Bennett  Place  on  April  25,   1965. 

Sec.  2.  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  are 
hereby  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  with 
other  public  officers,  and  with  governmental 
agencies  of  said  State,  and  with  the  city  of 
Durham,  and  the  Bennett  Place  Memorial 
Commission  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  aforementioned  commemorative  cere- 
monies. 

(This  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  Mar.  15,  1965,  and  later  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.) 

The  White  House  Bennett  Place  Commem- 
oration BY  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  Proclamation 

The  true  unity  of  our  Nation  Is  more  than 
a  union  of  States.  It  is  a  unity  of  spirit,  of 
human  hearts,  and  aspirations  and  hopes. 
It  is  not  static  but  is  ever  growing,  for  Its 
work  Is  never  done. 


The  true  spirit  of  American  unity  is  one 
of  challenge,  of  new  goals  to  be  sought  and 
won.  It  is  the  spirit  of  ceaseless  striving  by 
all  of  us — by  Americans  of  every  genera- 
tion— to  attain  those  great  conunon  pur- 
poses that  spring  from  our  rich  and  mar- 
velous diversity  and  yet  transcend  It. 

A  moving  and  poignant  example  of  this 
spirit  occurred  nearly  100  years  ago  in  the 
peace  negotiations  between  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman  and  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  held 
at  the  Bennett  Place,  near  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, N.C.  Those  opposing  generals  sought 
more  than  a  mere  cessation  of  hostilities, 
more  than  a  reunion  of  States.  They  looked 
to  the  future.  They  sought  a  peace  for  a 
reunited  people,  a  peaee  that  would  be  na- 
tionwide in  scope,  permanent  in  duration, 
and  based  on  mutual  understanding,  fra- 
ternal affection,  and  concord  of  purpose. 

By  a  Joint  resolution  approved  March  29, 
1965,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion reminding  the  American  people  of  the 
spirit  of  national  unity  that  is  symbolized 
by  the  Bennett  Place,  near  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, N.C,  and  of  commemorative  ceremonies 
to  be  held  there  by  the  Governor  and  people 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  on  April  25, 
1965. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  hereby 
call  ui>on  the  American  people  to  remember 
and  to  reflect  upon  that  spirit  of  national 
unity;  and  I  urge  those  who  can  do  so  to 
attend  the  centennial  ceremonies  to  be  held 
at  the  Bennett  Place,  near  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, N.C,  on  April  25,  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
cordial  invitation  of  the  Governor  and  people 
of  that  State. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  29th 
day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-f.ve,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-ninth. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President. 

Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 


Unity  at  the  Bennett  Place 


The  Bennett  Place  Centennial  Commem- 
orative Program 

2  p.m. — Concert:  Presented  by  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  Band.  Fort  Bragg,  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Ralph  Liebchen,  bandmaster; 
the  Cardinals,  North  Carolina  College,  Con- 
stance Allen,  conducting. 

3  p.m. — Ceremony:  Robinson  O.  Everett, 
vice  chairman,  Bennett  Place  Memorial  Com- 
mission, presiding. 

The  National  Anthem,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Sul- 
livan, accompanied  by  band. 

Presentation  of  colors.  Combined  Services 
Color  Guard. 

The  invocation,  the  Reverend  William  C 
Bennett. 

Welcome,  R.  O.  Everett,  chairman  of  Ben- 
nett Place  Memorial  Commission. 

Greetings,  Morgan  A.  Reynolds,  represent- 
ative of  the  Samuel  Tate  Morgan  family. 

Recognition  of  distinguished  guests. 

Greetings,  the  Honorable  Horace  Korne- 
gay.  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Greetings,  the  Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervtn, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Greetings,  the  Honorable  B.  Everett  Jor- 
dan, U.S.  Senator. 

Music,  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  the  band. 

Introduction  of  the  speaker,  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina.  Dan  K.  Moore. 

Address,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Music:  America,  by  assembly,  led  by  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Sullivan. 

Benediction,  the  Reverend  Albert  A.  Nelius. 

Mtisical  postlude.  the  band. 


(Arranged  from  a  television  documentary 
prepared  for  the  Bennett  Place  Centennial 
Committee  by  Leon  Rooke) 

This  is  the  Bennett  Place.  It  stands  not 
as  a  memorial  to  war  but  to  peace.  It  is  not 
a  memorial  to  the  700,000  men  who  died  for 
their  convictions  but  to  the  Nation,  united, 
that  survived  and  became  great  almost  in 
spite  of  the  4  years  death  and  destruction 
that  those  convictions  precipitated. 

It  was  here  In  1865  that  MaJ.  Gen.  William 
T.  Sherman  of  the  North  and  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  of  the  South,  each  with  a  vision 
4  years  of  war  had  not  shattered,  sought 
to  bind  a  nation  back  together  that  had  been 
torn  apart  as  a  result  of  an  ingrained  sec- 
tionalism that  lingers  on  today,  100  years 
later. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Bennett  Place 
looked  not  significantly  different  from  the 
way  you  see  it  now — It  was  not  unlike  others 
of  the  day,  smaller  than  many,  larger  than 
most.  There  were  no  slaves.  The  buildings 
were  simple  and  sturdy,  the  land  sufficiently 
fertile  to  provide  a  living  for  Lucy  Bennett 
and  her  children  who  occupied  this  house, 
and  with  what  help  she  could  get,  worked 
these  fields.  In  1865  there  was  no  man  to 
keep  these  fields — he,  James  Bennett,  was 
at  war. 

"War,"  Sherman  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Is 
hell."  Hell  ended  finally,  4  years  of  It,  on 
the  26th  of  April  1865,  here  at  this  place. 
No  men  died  at  the  Bennett  Place.  It  is  all 
the  more  to  be  honored  because  of  that. 

Sherman's  philosophy  was  one  of  total 
war  or  total  peace.  Since  the  11  seceding 
States  of  the  Confederacy  had  chosen  war, 
he  had  no  desire  to  make  that  war  a  matter 
of  sweet  remembrance  or  fond  recall.  Where 
his  armies  marched  they  served  to  prove 
that  war  indeed  was  hell.  They  marched 
through  Georgia,  they  marched  to  the  sea, 
they  turned  northward  and  marched  into 
the  CaroUnas.  March  1865,  found  him  on 
Tar  Heel  soil,  with  an  army  of  90,000  men. 
For  much  of  that  march,  his  chief  adver- 
sary had  been  the  army  of  Joseph  E.  Joiin- 
ston. 

In  March  1865,  with  a  battered  army  not 
half  his  opponent's  size,  Johnston  stood  be- 
fore him  once  more.  Johnston  called  Sher- 
man "the  genius  of  the  Federal  army"  and 
meant  it.  Sherman  w£is  not  far  behind  in 
hl3  respect  for  Johnston  and  there  were  rea- 
sons why  he  should  have  thought  so.  Except 
In  battle,  they  had  never  met.  They  would 
meet  once  more  in  battle,  at  Bentonville, 
before  finally  they  would  meet  in  peace  at 
the  Bennett  Place. 

Four  years  before  Sherman  had  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  Seminary  of  Learning 
and  Military  Academy  in  Louisiana,  a  friend 
of  the  South.  He  still  thought  of  himself 
as  the  same.  In  March  1865,  he  was  a  Union 
general,  considered  little  more  than  a  mon- 
ster by  the  South,  considered  a  great  hero 
by  the  North.  A  month  from  now  he  would 
be  considered  neither. 

In  March  1865,  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
for  a  second  term.  A  month  from  then  he 
would  be  dead.  In  Washington  that  month 
the  smell  of  Union  victory  was  in  the  air. 
To  Lincoln  victory  meant  peace,  a  nation 
united  once  more.  With  visions  of  the  wasted 
dead  and  the  starving  South  before  him,  he 
appealed  to  the  Nation  to  forget  vengeance. 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all  •  •  ♦  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds  •  •  •  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace." 

Symbolic  of  the  unity  of  which  he  spoke, 
a  southerner  stood  beside  him.  A  month 
from  now  he  would  be  President.  His  name: 
Andrew  Johnson,  now  Vice  President.  He 
was  born  In  Raleigh.  N.C.  Not  30  miles  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  at  the  Bennett  Place, 
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negotiations  to  end  4  years  of  war.  in  n 
month  would  take  place,  and  overtures  to  .1 
permanent  unity  for  North  and  South  be 
e.i  Joyed. 

For  the  moment,  not  much  more  than  30 
miles  from  his  birthplace,  but  in  the  opposite 
directiou.  at  Bentonville.  the  Federal  army 
dozed.  Sunday.  March  19.  dawned  clear 
and  warm.  For  the  unsuspecting  Union 
troops  everything  pointed  to  a  day  of  peace 
and  quiet.  Letters  home.  Stories  to  tell. 
A  chance  to  rest  swollen  feet,  to  smoke  and 
sleep. 

But  Johnston  had  decided  on  what  turned 
out  to  be  one  last  major  stand.  His  army, 
hurriedly  assembled,  ragged,  without  shoes, 
long  without  pay  or  suilicient  rations,  fight- 
ing off  the  stench  of  4  years  war — had  not 
yet  caught  either  the  smell  of  victory  or 
accepted  the  taste  of  defeat.  Inside  of  a  few 
hours  that  Sunday  morning  the  sky  was 
choked  with  smoke  and  the  earth  rich  with 
blood.    For  3  days  it  stayed  that  way. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  killed,  wounded, 
captured  or  missing  were  4.U0O  men — 4.000 
more  to  add  to  the  more  than  600.000  already 
dead.  Sherman's  men  had  pushed  back 
Johnstons  army,  but  far  from  crushed  them. 
Once  again  the  armies  marched.  Johnston's 
f  1^  to  Raleigh.  Shermans   to  Goldsboro. 

In  Raleigh  Johnston  corresponded  with 
Lee.  entrenched  for  9  long  months  at 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  learned  that 
he.  too.  Wiis  preparing  for  what,  for  him  as 
well,  would  turn  out  to  be  one  last  Confed- 
erate stand.  Appomattox,  the  Bennett  Place, 
the  war's  end,  these  were  nearing  with  each 
day. 

Three  days  after  the  Battle  of  Bentonville. 
Sherman  left  for  City  Point.  Va..  Grant's 
headquarters.  Lincoln  was  there,  on  board  a 
steamer,  the  "River  Queen."  What  happened 
at  this  meeting  was  to  have  a  vital  bearing  on 
She-'man's  actions  a  month  later  at  the 
Bennett  Place. 

Lincoln  expressed  the  fear  that  Lee  would 
escape  Petersburg  and  Join  his  forces  with 
those  of  Johnston.  Grant  assured  him  that 
this  would  not  occur.  Sherman  agreed. 
Lincoln  was  satisfied.  Each  felt  that  the 
only  question  now  was  time.  The  talk  turned 
to  thoughts  of  peace.  Lincoln  told  them  that 
he  contemplated  neither  revenge  nor  harsh 
measures  for  the  South.  He  Impressed  Sher- 
man with  the  thought  that  his  primary  con- 
cern was  to  reunite  the  country  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  as  little  hardship  as  possible. 
It  was  a  view  Sherman  had  held  throughout 
the  war:  that  as  soon  as  the  Confederate 
armies  laid  down  their  arms,  they  would  be 
guaranteed  all  their  rights  as  citizens,  and 
State  governments  then  in  existence  recog- 
nized. Sherman  asked  the  President  If  he 
wished  to  capture  Jeff  Davis  or  let  him  escape. 
Lincoln  indicated  that  his  escape  would  not 
greatly  hurt  the  country. 

Davis  at  that  time  was  not  far  away — In 
Richmond.  The  decision  to  abandon  Rich- 
mond had  already  been  made,  and  flight  from 
the  doomed  city  was  under  preparation. 

On  the  1st  of  April.  Lee  made  his  last 
assault.  He  was  defeated.  Grant  requested 
his  surrender,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  at 
Appomattox.  Lee's  army  was  surrendered. 
But  this  was  only  one  army — the  war  wasn't 
over  yet. 

It  was  April  12.  in  Smlthfleld.  that  Sherman 
learned  of  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
His  army,  waiting  to  march  on  Raleigh,  re- 
joiced. He  wired  Grant:  "I  hardly  know  how 
to  express  my  feelings,  but  you  can  imagine 
them.  The  terms  you  have  given  Lee  are 
magnanimous  and  liberal.  Should  Johnston 
follow  Lee's  example.  I  shall,  of  course,  grant 
the  same." 

But  Johnston  who  had  received  unoCBclal 
reports  of  Lee's  surrender,  had  more  on  his 
mind  than  the  surrender  of  his  army.  At 
midnight,  by  train,  he  left  Raleigh  for 
Greensboro  and  a  meeting  with  Jeff  Davis. 
The  trip  took  8  hours:  during  that  time  he 


reviewed  alternatives — he  could  surrender  his 
army  to  Sherman,  or  allow  them  to  disperse 
into  guerrilla  bands  for  a  rendezvous  later  In 
the  West.  He  knew  he  had  it  In  his  power 
to  indefinitely  prolong  the  war.  the  suffering, 
the  death,  the  destruction.  He  could  do  as 
Lee  had  done:  surrender  one  army  and 
thereby  damage,  but  not  wreck,  the  southern 
cause.  Perhaps  he  could  do  more.  He  made 
up  his  mind  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
difficult  meeting  with  Jefferson  Davis,  whom, 
he  knew,  was  obsessed  with  the  desire  to 
continue  the  war  at  all  costs. 

Davis  had  arrived  In  Greensboro  the  previ- 
ous day.  No  welcoming  party  had  greeted 
him.  But  even  if  the  citizens  of  Greensboro 
were  indifferent  to  their  president,  he  would 
not  yield.  Although  Virginia  was  lost,  the 
Confederate  cause  Wiis  not.  Johnston  yet 
occupied  North  Carolina  with  37.000  men. 
troops  under  Dabncy  Maury  stood  ready  in 
Alabama.  Dick  Taylor's  army  was  In  Mlssl;;- 
slppi.  and  in  Texas  yet  another  army  was 
rallying  behind  Kirby  Smith.  There  was  no 
cause  for  surrender.  But  the  two  generals 
who  liked  him  least — Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard^ — were  not  to  be  convinced.  And  later 
In  the  day  when  official  word  was  received  of 
Lee's  surrender,  Johnston  was  more  certain 
than  ever  of  the  futility  of  continuing. 

Davis,  however,  was  adamant.  Reunion, 
he  claimed,  was  no  basis  for  negotiation.  He 
asked  Johnston  to  give  his  advice.  The  gen- 
eral was  precise.  "My  views,  sir.  are  that  our 
people  are  tired  of  the  war.  that  it  is  folly 
to  continue.  The  only  power  left  to  you.  Mr. 
President.  Is  that  of  terminating  the  war. 
This  power  should  be  exercised  without 
delay." 

Efforts  toward  a  final  peace  between  the 
North  and  the  South  were  now  in  motion. 
In  five  days  Sherman  and  Johnston  would 
be  at  the  Bennett  Place.  General  Johnston 
telegraphed  General  Sherman  on  April  13, 
1865: 

"I  am  Induced  to  address  you  In  this  form 
the  inquiry  whether,  to  stop  the  further 
effusion  of  blood  and  devastation  of  property, 
you  are  willing  to  make  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  active  operations,  and  to  com- 
municate to  Lleutenant-General  Grant,  com- 
manding the  armies  of  the  United  States,  the 
request  that  he  will  take  like  action  In  regard 
to  other  armies,  the  object  being  to  permit 
the  civil  authorities  to  enter  Into  the  need- 
ful arrangements  to  terminate  the  existing 
war. 

"J.  E.  Johnston, 

Commanding." 

Sherman  was  Jubilant.  Since  leaving 
Louisiana  4  years  before,  while  his  army 
marched  and  created  havoc  throughout  four 
States,  he  had  sung  one  song:  lay  down  your 
arms,  rejoin  the  Union,  and  we  will  take  up 
where  we  left  off.  we  will  be  brothers  once 
more.  To  him.  peace  and  reconstruction 
were  simple  as  that. 

In  the  meantime,  throughout  the  day.  the 
day  before,  the  days  following,  the  remnant 
of  Lee's  army  were  going  home.  They  passed 
through  Raleigh,  and  the  girls  of  St.  Mary's 
and  of  Peace  College  came  out  to  give  them 
food,  a  smile.  They  stopped  at  farmhouses 
and  Ijcgged  for  bread;  they  moved  In  parties 
and  alone:  they  foraged;  they  cried  and 
laughed  and  drifted  through  the  campflrea 
of  Johnston's  men  and  exchanged  their  tales 
and  went  on  through  the  countryside  over 
the  roads  and  paths  to  their  homes.  For 
them  the  war  was  over;  It  was  back  to  crops, 
home,  family,  the  pursuits  of  peace.  The 
men  of  Johnston's  army,  and  Sherman's,  saw 
them  pass,  and  hungered  for  a  similar 
reward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  April  Sher- 
man left  his  headquarters  and  went  to  the 
Raleigh  depot  to  board  a  special  train  that 
would  take  him  to  Durham  Station  for  his 
meeting  with  Johnston  at  the  Bennett 
Place.  As  the  train  moved  out,  an  urgent 
coded  message  was  being  received  which  was 


to  drastically  alter  proceedings  at  the  Ben- 
nett Place.  The  train  was  held  up  while 
Sherman  decoded  the  wire. 

It  read:  "Last  night  at  10  o'clock,  Lincoln 
was  murdered." 

In  the  area  In  and  around  Durham  Station 
men  of  Johnston's  army  and  those  of  Sher- 
man's cavalry  division  relaxed  and  mingled 
under  an  uneasy  truce.  Rumors  circulated. 
"Sherman's  meeting  the  Reb. "  they  said! 
"The  Yankee  devil  wants  to  talk  peace."  they 
said.  Tliey  embraced  the  rumors,  enlarged 
upon  them  and  tried  to  believe  them.  "No," 
they  said,  "we  Just  hol^d  up  here  for  sup- 
piles.  We're  Just  waiting  for  Grant's  army 
to  come  down  and  Join  up  with  ours.  I 
hope  they're  doing  more  than  talking."  they 
said;  "I  hope  It  end.s."  They  did  as  soldiers 
do  in  every  army:  they  waited.  And  while 
they  waited,  they  swore  and  drank,  and  re- 
membered and  hoped.  And  this  time.  too. 
more  than  usual,  they  smoked.  Men  of  the 
two  armies  had  discovered,  in  the  small  ware- 
houses and  in  the  notions  store,  a  tobacco 
new  to  them.  They  would  take  It  away  with 
them  and  write  back  later  for  more  of  that 
good  bright  leaf  tobacco.  And  Durham  Sta- 
tion would  never  be  the  same  again. 

It  was  noon  when  Sherman  and  Johnston 
mot  on  the  Hlllsboro  Road.  3',i  miles  out  of 
Durham  Station.  For  Sherman,  the  march 
that  had  begun  13  months  before  out  of 
Chattanooga  had  come  to  an  end — here  at 
the  Bennett  Place.  The  war,  as  wars  do,  had 
come  the  long  way  around. 

Lucy  Bennett  answered  the  knock  on  the 
door.  She  was  ready  for  them.  The  Con- 
federate General  Hampton  the  previous  day 
had  made  arrangements  so  that  the  con- 
ference might  take  place  at  this  house  mid- 
way between  the  two  armies.  Lucy  Bennett 
was  probably  nervous  and  a  little  afraid. 
She  was  no  doubt  awed.  She  gathered  her 
children  and  retired  with  them  to  the 
kitchen.    There  she  waited. 

The  escort  parties  waited,  too. 

Alone  Inside  the  Bennett  house,  Sherman 
gave  Johnston  the  telegram  he  had  received 
from  Secretary  of  War  Stanton.  Lincoln- 
dead.  It  Is  likely  that  the  death  of  Lincoln 
aroused  in  the  two  military  men  an  even 
greater  determination  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end.  In  any  case,  neither  hid  behind  false 
propositions  or  strayed  from  the  task  they 
had  accepted  for  themselves.  Johnston  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  a  partial  suspension  of 
hostilities  such  as  had  been  the  case  with 
Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox,  they  arranged 
terms  of  a  permanent  peace  which  would  in 
elude  the  surrender  of  all  southern  armies  in 
the  field.  Sherman  welcomed  the  thought: 
one  sweeping  act  that  would  unify  the  divided 
land.  But  he  was  wary;  he  wanted  to  know 
if  Johnston  had  authority  for  such  a  peace. 
Johnston  did. 

In  Washington  there  was  pandemonium 
and  sorrow  •  •  •  there  was  recoil  from 
Lincoln's  death.  The  one  southern  Senator 
to  support  the  Union  4  years  before  now  stood 
as  its  President,  and  the  task,  nov.-.  of  reunit- 
ing North  and  South  was  his.  Sharing  the 
sentiments  of  the  man  from  Illinois  who  had 
preceded  him.  he  accepted  the  burden  and 
set  to  work.  But  there  were  those  In  his 
Cabinet  and  In  Congress  who  cried  for  venge- 
ance. They  would  win.  but  the  Nation 
would,  once  more,  lose  because  of  it. 

In  North  Carolina  the  next  day  Sherman 
and  John.^.ton  came  a  second  time  to  the 
Bennett  Place  and  this  time  wrote  out  the 
plan  of  surrender.  All  Confederate  Armies 
still  in  the  field  were  to  deposit  their  arms  In 
State  arsenals  and  disband.  State  govern- 
ments were  to  be  recognized  ujxin  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Political  and  civil  rights 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  people. 

Outside  the  Bennett  farm,  at  Durham  Sta- 
tion and  elsewhere,  soldiers  of  the  two  armies 
mixed:  their  affairs  took  on  a  civilian  flavor. 
It  looked  to  them  like  the  fighting  finally 
was  over :  they  waited. 
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H^rls  by  xhcn  w:-..-;  in  Charlotte.  In  Char- 
:.ott»  he  learned  three  thii:gs:  that  ihe  citi- 
reiis  of  that  v.llaze  were  unconcerned  about 
jum  and  tired  of  the  war;  that  Lincoln  had 
been  assaEsir.ated:  that  Johnston  had  come 
:o  liberal  terms  with  Sherman.  The  third, 
•te  terms,  was  gci-d  news:  he-  wired  Johnston 
i.:E  approval.     It  was  the  last  good  news  he 

wculd  V-*- 

Elsewhere  throughout  the  land  news  of 
xtz'  surrender  passed.  In  Washington 
."irdrew  Johnson  was  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
£\ispicious  that  Jefferson  Davis*  was  respon- 
sible for  Lincoln's  death,  enraged  at  the 
South,  the  capital  was  in  no  mood  for 
eeneroslty.  Recognize  State  governments? 
Ir.deed.  Under  the  cloak  of  mourning,  their 
b.ttemess  mounted.  Pressed.  Johnson  was 
rorced  to  reject  Sherman's  terms.  Sherman, 
a  hero  to  the  northern  press  prior  to  this, 
vas  now  himself  being  branded  a  traitor. 
Snerman,  newspapers  told  their  readers, 
cculd  not  have  surprised  his  country  more 
■J  he  had  surrendered  his  own  army  to 
Johnston.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
thought  so.  too:  he  ordered  Grant  to  Ra- 
leigh: he  ordered  Sherman  to  resume  hostlli- 
Ties  in  48  hours. 

Davis  acted  too.  ordering  Johnston  to  dis- 
band his  Infantry  with  instructions  to  meet 
a;  seme  appointed  place  for  continuing 
resistance  against  the  North.  Davis  and  his 
cabinet  then  hurriedly  began  their  escape. 

Johnston  got  that  order  on  April  25.  He 
read  it  and  thought  about  it  but  he  did  not 
obey  it.  Instead,  he  came  again  to  the 
Bennett  Place  for  a  third  meeting  with  Sher- 
nian.  Out  of  respect  for  his  ally.  Grant 
Etived  behind  In  Raleigh. 

■The  soldiers,  uneasy  now.  faced  with  the 
res^omptlon  of  battle,  waited.  Through  the 
afternoon,  on  toward  evening,  they  waited. 
Would  the  war  go  on,  or  would  it  end?  Life 
Slid  death — their  own — hung  in  the  balance. 
Tr.ey  waited. 

Elsewhere  they  waited  too,  but  not  Idly. 
In  Washington  the  Radical  Republicans  in 
Coiigress  were  gathering  forces  to  defeat  the 
plan  for  recon.'-truction  Inherited  by  Johnson. 
The  forces  of  disunity  were  at  work  anew. 

At  the  Bennett  Place.  Johnston  and  Sher- 
man could  not  agree.  Johnston  objected  to 
the  terms  being  based  solely  on  those  given 
to  Lee.  He.  after  all.  held  the  authority  to 
E'jrrender  not  only  his  own  army,  but  those 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  as 
u-ell. 

But  there  was  chaos  In  Washington.  Sher- 
man said.  They  would  approve  only  such 
terms.  Johnston  thought  of  his  men:  Lee's 
army,  he  noted,  had  been  disbanded  without 
EuScient  provisions,  or  means  for  getting 
home.  To  get  there  they  had  had  to  feed 
'jpon  the  land  through  which  they  passed. 
To  beg.  borrow,  or  steal  from  those  who  had 
nothing  left  to  give  or  lose. 

It  was  an  uncomfortable  position  for  both. 
Each  knew  where  the  other  stood,  and  why 
the  other  hesitated.  Neither  wanted  the 
North  and  the  South  to  fight  again.  Late  in 
the  day  a  solution  finally  was  advanced.  The 
Union  Army  would  provide  transportation 
home  for  the  Confederate  troops;  it  would 
provide  rations  to  see  them  there — 250,000 
ratio;-.s — and  wagons  to  haul  them  there. 

I'nder  terms  signed  that  day.  Johnston 
surrendered  36.817  Confederate  soldiers  In 
North  Carolina,  and  another  52,453  In  South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  date:  April  26.  9  days  since 
r.egotlatlons  had  opened,  17  days  since  Lee's 
surrender,  but  with  a  significance  outreach- 
Ing  his.  Johnston's  surrender  marked  the 
oSclal  capitulation  of  the  Confederate  Civil 
authority.  The  Civil  War,  all  but  the  shout- 
^     Ing,  was  over. 

But  although  the  Civil  War  was  over  the 
roots  of  its  causes  were  not.  The  Bennett 
Place  exists  today  as  a  landmark  representing 
the  best  that  war  of  100  years  ago  has  to 
offer  us  today  for  it  is  the  place  where  that 
^^T  between  the  States  ended  and  onlv  a£  a 


result  of  which  the  new  United  States  could 
begin  again. 

The  two  generals  of  warring  armies  met 
here,  and  parted  here,  as  friends.  It  Is  only 
In  that  same  spirit  that  the  Nation  moves 
ahead. 

Address  by  Hon.  R.  O.  Everett,  op  Ditrham, 
N.C. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Your  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Moore,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  100  years  ago 
our  ancestors,  through  their  representatives, 
met  in  the  small,  restored  log  house  yonder 
to  discuss  terms  of  peace  after  4  years  of 
war. 

After  9  days  negotiating,  General  Sherman 
and  General  Johnston  reached  an  agreement 
not  only  ending  the  war  but  looking  toward 
reuniting  the  war-torn  States. 

The  mingling  of  soldiers  during  the  nego- 
tiations, the  feeding  by  Sherman  of  hungry 
soldiers  for  the  mustering  out,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  Sherman  and  Johnston  had  a  pro- 
foundly unifying  effect  on  this  whole  armis- 
tice area.  This  unifying  feeling,  through  the 
contacts  of  our  business  organizations  and 
universities,  and  wafted  by  the  soothing 
aroma  of  our  tobacco  products  radiated  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  State  and  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Nation. 

Thus,  in  sequence  of  events  and  In  pur- 
suance of  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  it 
was  fit  and  proper  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  proclamation,  to  invite 
vou  and  all  other  Americans,  whether  from 
the  North  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the  West, 
to  Join  in  this  centennial  of  peace  celebra- 
tion by  remembering  and  reflecting  upon  the 
spirit  of  unity,  sjTnbolized  by  the  Bennett 
Place. 

After  a  century  of  peace,  our  people, 
through  their  descendants,  are  here  again, 
not  alone  to  review  the  past  century,  most 
of  which  I  witnessed,  but  to  envisage  the 
world,  under  American  leadership  and  ex- 
ample, striving  for   a  permanent  peace. 

It  is  now  my  privilege,  as  chairman  of  the 
Bennett  Place  Memorial  Commission,  to  in- 
vite each  of  you  to  participate  in  this  cere- 
mony marking  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  beginning  of  a  century  of  peace,  and  to 
welcome  you  in  that  spirit  of  friendship  and 
fellowship  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of. 
and  by  the  events  that  occurred  here. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  and  other 
distinguished  guests,  for  being  here  today, 
making  this  meeting  potentially  as  important 
for  the  coming  centtu-y  as  the  earlier  one  was 
for  the  last  century. 


Much  of  the  credit  miost  go,  however,  to 
R.  O.  Everett,  the  man  who  foresaw  the  need 
for  the  rightness  of  the  celebration  in  the 
first  place.  A  determination  that  refused 
to  be  balked  by  disappointments,  frustra- 
tions brought  success  for  his  plans. 

Duke  University,  which  gave  freely  of  its 
facilities  and  then  climaxed  its  generosity 
with  a  gala  luncheon  for  distinguished 
\-isitors  and  a  large  throng  of  area  residents 
yesterday,  also  deserves  much  credit  and 
commendation  for  its  major  contributions  to 
the  overall  success  of  a  distinguished — and 
distinguishing — weekend  for  D\u"ham. 


(From  the  Durham  Sun,  Apr.  26.  1965] 
Centennial    Celebration    a    SrccEss 

Sunday's  events  marking  the  Bennett  Place 
centeuni;;!  observance  were  both  colorful  and 
successful. 

It  w.ts  a  busy  weekend  for  Durham,  but 
her  citizens  took  the  heavy  schedule  of  ac- 
tivities in  stride.  Confusion  was  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  even  the  weather  cooperated — 
to  the  extent  that  it  did  not  rain  during 
yesterday's  "main  event"  at  the  Bennett 
Place. 

Vic«  President  Hubert  Humphret,  in  fine 
oratorical  fettle,  made  a  couple  of  speeches 
in  a  forceful,  telling  manner.  In  liis  talk 
at  the  North  Carolina  Young  Democrats 
rally  Saturday  r.ight  in  the  Duke  indoor  g\m- 
nasium.  he  called  for  a  united  front  in  sup- 
port of  tills  country's  role  in  the  current 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

la  his  address  at  Bennett  Place  yesterday, 
the  Vice  President  told  an  enthusiastic 
audience  that  there  was  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  Bennett  Plac« — the  "lesson  of 
unity"  and  the  rejection  of  hate,  "the  poison 
and  toxin  that  destroys." 

We  agree  with  that.  Mr.  Vice  President. 

Many  people  worked  hard  and  planned 
diligently  to  make  the  Bennett  Place  Cen- 
tennial observance  a  success. 


[From    the    Raleigh    News    and    Observer, 
•   Apr.  26,  1965] 
Veep  S.^ys  Americans  Must  Reject 
"Vengeful  R.vdic.als" 
(By  Bill  Goodwin) 
Durham.— Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey said  Sunday  that  Americans  must  re- 
ject "vengeful  radicals"  and  join  the  John- 
son administration  in  a  united  Great  Society. 
Humphrey   spoke   at   Bennett   Place   near 
Durham  where  an  estimated  4,000  persons  at- 
tended  the    100th   anniversary   of    the   last 
major  Confederate  surrender. 

He  said  that  the  radicalism  that  followed 
the  surrender  "is  a  vivid  example  of  the  sense- 
less, vengeful  kind  of  extremism  that  even 
today,  if  left  unchecked,  could  bring  our 
great  democracy  to  its  knees. 

"We  must  never  permit  the  spirit  of  radical- 
ism and  hate  to  poison  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  "  Humphrey 
said.  "This  is  the  real  lesson  we  can  learn 
from  the  Bennett  Place." 

The  Vice  President  was  referring  to  the 
Reconstruction  period  when  radical  Con- 
gressmen tried  to  punish  the  South  for  the 
Civil  War  by  imposing  military  rule. 

"President  Johnson  and  Congress  have 
learned  their  history  and  are  building  a  long- 
term  base  of  national  unity,"  Humphrey  said 
of  the  President's  plans  for  the  "Great 
Society." 

"I  believe  we  are  approaching  that  point 
in  otir  history  when  the  struggle  of  class 
against  class,  region  against  region,  race 
against  race  will  be  ended." 

Humphrey,  making  his  second  speech  in 
Durham  area  within  24  hours,  was  accom- 
panied to  Bennett  Place  by  Gov.  Dan  K. 
Moore,  Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Repre- 
sentative Horace  Kornegay  and  ofiBcials  of 
the  North  Carolinia  Confederate  Centermlal 
Commission. 

A  chilly,  overcast  day  kept  the  crowd  far 
below  the  original  predictions  of  20,000  or 
more.  Governor  Moore  donned  a  raincoat 
and  Mrs.  Moore  and  Senator  Jordan  spread 
a  blanket  across  their  legs  while  Humphrey 
was  speaking. 

Heavy  security  measures  were  in  force  at 
the  site.  They  included  highway  patrolmen, 
North  Carolina  National  Guard  military 
policemen.  Naval  ROTC  midshipmen  from 
Duke  University,  and  a  heavy  sprinkling  of 
Secret  Service  men. 

Nevertheless,  Humphrey  and  the  other 
politicians  present  got  in  a  round  of  hand- 
shaking on  their  way  to  the  speaker's  plat- 
form. 

Presiding  over  the  ceremonies  was  Robinson 
O.  Everett,  Jr.,  of  Durham  whose  father  was 
chairman  of  the  Bennett  Place  Memorial 
Commission  for  43  years.  af 

The  senior  Everett  was  singled  out  for  praise 
and  the  Vice  President  presented  him  with  a 
"Kentucky  colonel"  commission  sent  by  the 
Kentucky  Governor. 

The  theme  of  the  day's  remarks  was  unity, 
and  Humphrey-'s   speech  followed  through. 

He  said.  "I  believe  we  are  reaching  the 
goal  set  forth  by  President  Johnson  when  he 
said,  'Someday  we  will  see  an  America 
that  knows  no  North  or  South,  no  East  or 
West.' 
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"1  might  add  that  only  such  an  undivided 
America  will  be  able  to  carry  the  burden  of 
freedom  in  the  world — a  burden  we  must 
carry  if  we  are  to  preserve  democracy  In  the 
future." 

Humphrey  said  President  Johnson's  pro- 
grams to  provide  medical  care  and  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  to  fight  poverty  are  designed  "to 
give  each  man  and  woman  In  America  an 
equal  opportunity.  This  is  the  least  we  can 
expect  of  one  another." 

"North  Carolina  is  not  known  as  a  pro- 
gressive State  by  accident,"  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident said.  "I  believe  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire South  will  help  us  lead  the  way  as  we 
fight  to  overcome  the  ancient  enemies  of 
man — ignorance,  disease,  poverty,  and  In- 
justice." 

Noting  that  the  Civil  War  was  the  costliest 
this  Nation  has  ever  fought.  Humphrey 
said.  "Too  often  the  reenactment  of  historic 
battles  tend  to  make  war  romantic. 

"War  is  not  romantic.  War  is  ugly,  cruel, 
and  senseless.  We  are  not  gathered  here 
today  to  commemorate  the  end  of  a  war.  We 
are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  valient  men 
of  the  North  and  South  who  met  100  years 
ago  here  at  Bennett  Place  to  seek  an  honor- 
able peace  with  justice." 

It  was  at  Bennett  Place  on  April  26,  1865, 
that  Southern  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  sur- 
rendered the  last  major  Confederate  Army  to 
Union  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 


[Prom  the  Durham   (N.C.)    Herald,  Apr.  26, 

1965] 
Humphrey  Asserts  Extremism  Has  No  Place 

IN  America;  VP  Speaks  at  Bennett  Place 

Rite 

(By  Steve  Huntley.  Herald  staff  writer) 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  said 
Sunday  that  the  spirit  of  extremism  should 
never  be  permitted  to  poison  the  minds  and 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

Speaking  at  the  Bennett  Place  Commemo- 
ration, he  said:  "For  the  radicalism  that 
dominated  the  Reconstruction  era  is  a  vivid 
example  of  the  senseless,  vengeful  kind  of  ex- 
tremism that  even  today,  if  let  unchecked, 
could  bring  our  great  democracy  to  its 
knees." 

Chopping  at  the  air  with  his  hand,  he  told 
the  estimated  4.500  people  attending  Che 
commemoration.  "I  believe  we  are  reaching 
that  point  in  our  history  when  the  senseless 
struggle  of  class  against  class — region  against 
region — and  race  against  race  will  be  ended." 

His  35-mlnute  speech  was  Interrupted  ap- 
proximately 10  times  by  applause  from  the 
thousands  who  had  turned  out  for  the  event 
in  spite  of  cool  temperatures  and  threaten- 
ing skies. 

Sunday's  activities  commemorated  the 
final  major  surrender  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  100  years  ago. 

Humphrey  added  that  only  "an  undivided 
America  will  be  able  to  carry  the  burden  of 
freedom  in  the  world — and  a  burden  we  must 
carry  if  we  are  to  preserve  democracy  now 
and  In  the  future." 

Stressing  the  theme  of  the  observance, 
unity,  he  said:  "We  are  now,  in  unity,  fully 
developing  our  most  important  resources — 
our  human  resources." 

He  said  the  Government  is  proposing  and 
passing  legislation  to  help  create  freedom 
and  security  for  the  human  resources  and 
cited  bills  for  medical  care,  education,  anti- 
poverty  measures,  and  equal  opportunity. 

"Freedom  is  not  free"  nor  does  opportu- 
nity come  at  bargain  prices,  he  added.  "But 
the  cost  of  national  problems  like  illiteracy, 
school  dropouts,  poverty,  delinquency,  and 
yes — ugly  discrimination — is  far  greater  than 
the  cost  of  our  efforts  to  overcome  these 
things." 

The  Vice  President  had  some  laurels  for 
the  South. 

"Already  we  have  seen  evidence  that  the 
new  South  Is  pointing  the  way  as  America's 


No.  1  economic  miracle.  It  Is  forging  ahead 
with  a  pace  of  economic  development  that  is 
the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  every  section  of 
the  country." 

And  he  also  tossed  a  few  to  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Vice  President  repeated  the  state- 
ment he  made  Saturday  night  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity when  he  commented  that  good  gov- 
ernment is  a  habit  In  this  State,  and  added 
praise  for  the  State's  Governors. 

In  speaking  of  legislation  aimed  at  Il- 
literacy, poverty,  and  the  like,  he  said  North 
Carolina  knows  that  poor  and  uneducated 
people  are  "wasted  resources." 

They  are  poor  consumers  and  a  drain  on 
the  economy,  he  explained. 

Humphrey  said:  "We  must  make  the  in- 
vestment necessary  so  that  all  [underlined 
in  the  text)  in  our  society  mny  be  produc- 
tive." 

"The  real  struggle  in  the  world  today  is 
over  man's  dignity."  He  explained  that  the 
difference  between  the  totalitarian  and  the 
free  world  is  In  the  "understanding  of  the 
worth  of  man." 

Noting  that  there  had  been  a  number  of 
Civil  War  centennial  events  over  the  past 
several  years,  he  said:  "But  I  must  say  I 
have  on  some  occasions  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  some  of  these  observances.  For 
too  often  the  reenactment  of  historic  bat- 
tles tends  to  make  war  seem  romantic. 

"War  is  not  romantic.  Was  Is  ugly,  cruel, 
and  senseless,"  he  concluded. 

Commenting  on  the  Bennett  Place  ob- 
servance, he  explained.  "We  are  not  gathered 
today  to  commemorate  a  war — nor  are  we 
gathered  to  commemorate  the  end  of  a  war." 

The  reason  for  Sunday's  gathering,  he  said, 
was  to  pay  tribute  to  the  "valiant  men  of  the 
North  and  the  South"  who  met  at  the  Ben- 
nett Place  a  century  ago  seeking  peace. 

He  said  that  there  was  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  Bennett  Place  and  that  it 
was  the  "lesson  of  unity"  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  hate,  "The  poison  and  toxin  that 
destroys." 

"There  Is  no  room  In  America  for  hate." 

The  Vice  President  was  Introduced  by 
Gov.  Dan  Moore.  Both  before  and  after 
his  speech  he  received  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  audience. 


(Prom  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)   Dally  News, 

Apr.  26.  19651 

Humphrey  Is  Hopeful  or  National  Unity; 

Civil  War  Events  Noted 

(By  Arthur  Johnsey) 

Durham. — The  shattered  hopes  of  Bennett 
Place,  where  field  commanders  worked  for 
reconciliation,  will  come  to  life  completely 
in  a  new  era  of  national  unity  that  will  reject 
the  radicalism  of  Reconstruction  days. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Sun- 
day voiced  this  prediction  to  a  crowd  esti- 
mated at  over  4,000  assembled  for  centennial 
ceremonies  that  marked  a  pact  by  which  the 
military  forces  of  North  and  South  had 
sought  a  way  to  peace  with  honor  for  the 
South. 

Instead  there  ensued  the  Reconstruction. 
Drawing  on  the  lessons  of  that  period,  Hum- 
phrey declared:  "We  must  never  permit 
vengeful  radicals,  haters,  to  dominate  the 
American  scene.  We  must  never  permit  the 
spirit  of  radicalism  and  hate  to  poison  the 
minds  •  •  •  of  the  American  people.  This 
is  the  real  lesson  we  can  learn  from  Bennett 
Place. 

"There  is  no  room  In  America  for  hate. 
Bennett  Place  is  a  lesson  In  reconciliation 
and  unity  and  in  rejection  of  hate — the  toxin 
that  destroys. 

NEW    ERA    OF   UNITY 

"I  believe  the  American  people  have  learned 
this  lesson.  And  now  our  great  Nation — un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Johnson — is 
beginning  a  new  era  of  unity." 

The  Vice  President  spoke,  in  his  second 
address  of  a  weekend  in  the  Drirham  area, 


from  a  platform  erected  near  the  restored 
farmhoxise  where  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman 
and  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  drew  a  pact 
to  peace  in  1865.  It  would  have  paved  the 
way  for  a  peace  with  honor  for  the  South 
but  its  rejection  by  Secretary  of  War  Stanton 
forced  the  Southern  States  to  a  surrender 
without  terms. 

Hxtmphrey  told  the  crowd:  "We  are  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  valiant  men  of  the 
North  and  the  South  who  met  100  years  ago 
here  at  Bennett  Place  to  seek  peace  not  vic- 
tory or  vengeance,  but  peace.  The  man  In 
gray — General  Johnston — and  the  man  in 
blue — General  Sherman — we'-e  two  of  the 
finest  soldiers  this  Nation  ever  produced. 
They  were  much  more  kind  to  each  other 
than  were  the  civilians  of  their  time.  Their 
profession  was  war,  but  when  they  met  here 
at  Bennett  Place  they  searched  for  peace  with 
honor.  They  searched  for  an  understand- 
ing." 

Efforts  of  Johnston  and  Sherman  were 
frustrated.  Humphrey  recalled,  when  Stanton 
repudiated  the  terms  with  this  statement 
"they  (the  terms)  are  inadmissible.  There 
should  not  be  literally  no  terms  granted. 
We  should  not  only  brand  the  leading  rebels 
with  infamy  but  the  whole  rebellion  should 
bear  the  badge  of  the  penitentiary." 

These  said  Humphrey,  are  "not  the  words 
of  conciliation,  they  are  the  words  of  ven- 
geance." 

Now,  after  a  century,  Humphrey  said  the 
Nation  Is  building  upon  a  "long-term  base  of 
national  unity  upon  which  we  can  create 
our  own  future." 

"I  believe  we  are  reaching  that  point  In 
our  history  when  the  senseless  struggle  of 
class  against  class,  region  against  region,  and 
race  against  race  will  be  ended.  •  •  •  There 
are  still  those  who  profit  from  rancor  and 
Intolerance,  but  thank  God  they  are  the  few 
and  not  the  many.  •   •   ••• 

Only  In  an  undivided  America,  he  declared, 
"will  we  be  able  to  carry  the  burden  of  free- 
dom In  the  world — a  buffer  we  must  carry 
If  we  are  to  preserve  democracy  In  the  fu- 
ture." 

In  the  new  national  unity,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said,  "I  believe  the  South  will  help  lead 
the  way,  as  we  bring  an  end  to  obstruction 
and  paralysis  and  liberate  the  energies  of  a 
mighty  people." 

The  South  already  was  forging  ahead  to 
accomplish  an  "economic  miracle,"  that  Is 
the  "wonder  and  envy"  of  every  other  section 
of  the  Nation. 

"Our  country,"  he  said,  "draws  its  strength 
from  its  present  day  unitj — for  we  do  have 
It — a  unity  based  not  on  force  or  compul- 
sion, but  on  mutual  respect  and  a  common 
belief  In  the  dignity  of  man." 

Out  of  a  terrible  war,  he  continued,  "the 
Nation  was  preserved.  It  ended  here  100 
years  ago.  Now  our  task  Is  to  bind  the 
wounds,  and  to  It  in  unity,  to  build  the 
America  begun  but  never  completed." 

Humphrey  was  Introduced  to  the  audience 
by  Gov.  Dan  K.  Moore  following  ceremonies 
in  which  Representative  Horace  Kornegay, 
of  Greensboro,  extended  greetings. 

JORDAN     speaks 

Senator  Everett  Jordan  spoke  briefly,  tell- 
ing the  crowd  the  Vice  President  is  interested 
In  North  Carolina's  Research  Triangle  area 
as  a  suitable  place  for  advancing  the  research 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

William  A.  Creech,  of  Smithfleld.  represent- 
ing Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  said  the  Senator 
had  asked  him  to  say  he  was  disappointed. 

"He  told  me,"  said  Creech,  "he  wanted  me 
to  extend  a  personal,  warm  welcome  to  one 
he  holds  in  the  highest  esteem,  his  former 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  Vice  President. 

Samuel  T.  Morgan,  whose  grandfather 
gave  the  Bennett  Place  property  to  the  public 
for  a  historic  shrine,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
family   asking   for   "the   development   of   a 
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spirit  of  tmity,  without  differences  of  birth 
or  creed." 

Morgan  came  from  the  Bahamas  to  speak 
of  the  Bennett  Place  preservation  as  "the 
fulfillment  of  a  dream  of  my  grandfather." 

E.  O.  Everett,  chairman  of  the  Bennett 
Place  Centennial  Commission,  said  the  agree- 
ment at  Bennett  Place  has  come  to  symbolize 
a  spirit  of  unity,  without  differences  to  make 
the  occasion  as  meaningful  for  the  coming 
century  as  the  last  occasion,  a  century  ago," 

Tlie  Vice  President  predicted  the  South  will 
help  lead  the  way  in  the  fight  to  overcome 
Ignorance,  disease,  poverty,  and  Injustice. 

He  said  the  South  "Is  forging  ahead  with 
a  pace  of  economic  developments  that  is  the 
wonder  and  the  envy  of  every  section  of  the 
country." 

Noting  that  the  Civil  War  was  the  costliest 
this  Nation  has  ever  fought.  Humphrey 
said  "too  often  the  reenactment  of  historic 
battles  tend  to  make  war  romantic. 

"War  is  not  romantic.  War  Is  ugly,  cruel, 
and  senseless.  We  are  not  gathered  here 
today  to  commemorate  a  war — nor  are  we 
gathered  here  to  commemorate  the  end  of  a 
war.  We  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
valiant  men  of  the  North  and  the  South 
who  met  100  years  ago  at  Bennett  Place  to 
seek  peace." 

The  Vice  President  told  the  crowd,  "what 
a  shame  it  was  that  all  of  our  country  at 
that  trying  time  could  not  have  agreed  with 
the  words  of  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Appomattox: 
'We  have  fought  this  fight  as  long  and  as 
well  as  we  know  how  •  •  ♦  for  us  •  •  • 
there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue.  We  must 
accept  the  situation  *  •  •  and  proceed  to 
build  up  our  covmtry  on  a  new  basis.' " 

[From  the  Durham  Sun,  Apr.  26,  1965] 
"Grateful,"  Says  Everett  of  Help 

"I'm  very  pleased.  We  made  it  a  national 
event." 

This  comment  was  made  today  by  R.  O. 
Everett,  chairman  of  the  Bennett  Place  Me- 
morial Commission,  as  he  looked  back  on 
yesterday's  centennial  program  at  the  his- 
toric homestead. 

The  silver-haired  Everett,  who  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Bennett  Place  Commis- 
sion since  it  was  created  In  1921  and  as  its 
chairman  since  1925,  was  visibly  tired. 

He  had  spent  a  busy  day  with  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who 
delivered  the  principal  address  at  the  cere- 
monies commemorating  the  final  surrender 
of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War  at  Bennett 
Place. 

Nevertheless,  his  pride  at  having  been  a 
part  of  the  ceremony,  which  had  received 
national  attention,  was  still  apparent. 

Everett,  the  man  many  regard  as  the  pri- 
mary force  behind  Bennett  Place's  emergence 
as  a  site  of  national  historic  significance,  sat 
In  the  cushioned  rocker  in  his  office  and 
tossed  bouquets  to  those  who  "contributed" 
to  the  success  of  the  centennial. 

"I'm  very  grateful  to  the  city,  to  the  cen- 
tennial committee,  to  the  donors,  to  those 
who  made  the  facilities  available  for  the 
program  and  all  those  who've  helped  (the 
Bennett  Place  Memorial  Commission)  over 
the  years,"  he  said. 

He  also  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Gov. 
Dan  Moore  for  entertaining  "our  guest"  dur- 
ing the  weekend  and  to  Duke  University  for 
Its  luncheon  honoring  the  Vice  President 
prior  to  the  centennial  ceremony. 

"That  luncheon  was  a  magnificent  contri- 
bution," he  said. 

C.  H.  Pattishall,  who  directed  arrangements 
for  the  ceremonies,  was  singled  out  by  Ever- 
ett for  his  contributions. 

The  86-year-old  attorney  praised  the  "de- 
voted efforts  of  Individuals,"  saying  "I  just 
couldn't  attempt  to  mention  them  all  be- 
cause I'd  be  afraid  I'd  leave  someone  out." 


However,  he  did  manage  to  cite  his  wife 
and  son,  Robinson  Everett,  for  their  work 
on  the  centennial. 

Commenting  on  the  centennial  program 
and  its  significance,  Everett  said,  "I  think 
we  have  established  the  historic  fact  that 
the  Civil  War  ended  at  Bennett  Place  and 
made  it  public  knowledge.  I  just  hope  the 
occasion  Justified  Itself  in  the  minds  of  the 
public." 

He  said  the  events  should  make  the  his- 
toric homestead  "of  ever-increasing  Interest 
to  tourists." 

Concerning  the  future  plans  for  Bennett 
Place,  he  mentioned  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  museum  at  the  site. 

However,  he  added,  "I  don't  think  I'll  un- 
dertake that  jmyself.  There's  enough  mo- 
mentum now  that  the  public  can  take  it 
over  and  make  into  a  State  or  national  park." 


[From  the  Durham   (N.C.)    Herald,  Apr.  26. 
1965] 

His    Theme    Was    Unity;    flis    Charm, 
Universal 

(By  Paul  Fogleman,  Herald  city  editor) 

The  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  Confederate 
officer  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowds 
to  extend  his  hand  to  Vice  President  Httbert 
H.  Humphrey. 

Both  exchanged  greetings. 

The  Vice  President  pushed  on  through  the 
crowds  to  the  speaker's  stand  about  125  feet 
from  the  reconstructed  Bennett  Place  farm- 
house. And  the  man  in  the  Confederate  uni- 
form, known  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the 
Durham  Ku  Klux  Klan,  was  wearing  a  wide 
smile. 

Some  30  minutes  later  Humphrey  was 
stressing  unity  and  warning  against  the 
senseless,  vengeful  kind  of  extremism.  The 
crowd  of  some  4,500,  gathered  for  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Bennett  Place  sxurender, 
broke  into  spontaneous  applause. 

It  was  at  the  Bennett  Place,  a  small  farm 
about  4  miles  west  of  Durham,  that  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnson,  surrendered  the  last  large 
contingent  of  Confederate  troops  to  U.S.  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman. 

During  his  tour  of  the  Bennett  Place 
grounds.  Vice  President  Humphrey  chatted 
with  E.  C.  Gunter,  Sr.,  of  Durham. 

"My  daddy  was  right  here  *  •  *  he  laid 
down  his  arms  right  here,"  Gunter  told  the 
Vice  President.  "He  was  enlisted  in  John- 
ston's cavalry,"  Gunter  continued. 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Governor?"  Humphrey 
exclaimed,  turning  to  Gov.  Dan  Moore. 
"Here's  a  man  who  says  his  father  was  here 
for  the  surrender." 

"That's  really  something,"  Governor  Moore 
acknowledged  and  reached  forward  to  shake 
Gunter's  hand. 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Everett,  of  Dur- 
ham, as  official  guides,  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Humphrey.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Moore, 
U.S.  Senator  and  Mrs.  B.  Everett  Jordan, 
and  other  members  of  the  party  toured  the 
Bennett  farmhouse,  kitchen,  and  smoke- 
house. 

"There's  no  ham  in  the  smokehouse,"  Mrs. 
Moore  joked. 

Humphrey  stopped  to  read  every  word  of 
every  marker.  And  at  several  intervals  he 
appeared  to  lapse  into  a  somber  pensive  mood 
with  very  few  words. 

*  Everett,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Bennett  Place  Committee  for  43  years,  spoke 
briefiy  before  the  major  address  by  Hum- 
phrey. His  words  and  those  of  the  Vice 
President  ran  in  parallel  lines. 

Everett  stressed  that  the  event  commemo- 
rated 100  years  of  peace.  He  said  the  event 
was  not  Intended  to  recall  vrar. 

HuMPHRET,  too,  spoke  in  this  mood.  "War 
is  not  romantic.  War  is  ugly,  cruel,  and 
senseless,"  he  said. 

"We  are  not  gathered  today  to  commemo- 
rate a  war — nor  are  we  gathered  to  com- 


memorate the  end  of  a  war.  We  a(re  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  valiant  men  of  the 
North  and  the  South  who  met  100  years  ago 
here  at  Bennett  Place  to  seek  peace." 

As  a  climax  to  the  event — one  which  had 
been  planned  and  promoted  vrtth  boundless 
energy  by  the  silver-haired  Everett — came  a 
special  ceremony  at  a  hastily  called  press 
conference. 

The  Vice  President  presented  Everett  with 
a  commission,  signed  by  Kentucky  Gov.  Ed- 
ward T.  Breathitt,  naming  Everett  as  a  Ken- 
tucky colonel. 

After  the  brief  ceremony  and  words  of  ap- 
preciation to  the  press,  Humphrey  and  Gov- 
ernor Moore  turned  to  leave.  But  enthu- 
siastic mobs  of  young  and  old  handshakers 
surged  forward  and  encircled  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  the  chagrin  of  Secret  Service  agents. 

Finally,  with  the  Ft.  Bragg  Post  band  blar- 
ing marches,  the  Vice  President  eventually 
made  his  way  to  No.  1  limousine  and  was 
accompanied  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Moore 
to  the  Ralelgh-Diu-ham  .Airport  where  the  jet 
was  waiting  for  the  return  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. 

"It's  been  quite  a  weekend,"  the  Vice 
President  commented.  He  waved  at  the 
crowd,  took  one  prolonged  icxik  at  the  small 
farmhouse  and  monuments  and  took  his 
seat  beside  the  Governor. 

Soon  the  Bennett  Place  was  quiet  again. 

[From  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)    Observer,  Apr. 

25,  1965] 
Bennett  Place — Two  Generals  Made  His- 
tory   IN   North    Carolina    Home;    John- 
ston  Surrendered  to  Sherman   in   Civil 
War  100  Years  Ago 

(By  A.  C.  Dunn,  Observer  staff  writer) 
Durham. — A  few  decades  ago  the  late  un- 
pleasantness was  the  cornerstone  of  recorded 
southern  history. 

Yankees  cynically  mimicked  reverent 
southern  mention  of  "the  Wo'." 

To  southerners.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
was  Joe  and  Maj.  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman 
was  blank  blank. 

The  Bennett  House  near  Durham  where 
the  North  Carolina  surrender  was  signed, 
doubtless  enjoyed  almost  as  much  widespread 
historical  recognition  as  the  U.S.S.  Missouri 
does  today. 

For  most  southerners  now,  the  war  con- 
j\ires  only  memories  of  grandfather's  sword 
"somewhere  in  the  attic"  or  of  grandmother, 
who  wouldn't  carry  a  Lincoln  penny  in  her 
piu-se;  or  of  some  dim  ancestor  who  never 
officially  siu-rendered  until  he  was  in  his 
80's,  and  did  so  then  only  because  he  wanted 
to  vote. 

"Dixie"  still  brings  a  southerner  to  his 
feet,  sometimes  a  lump  to  his  throat,  and  the 
Stars  and  Bars  are  familiar.  But  the  rest 
of  the  relics  are  vague  in  the  minds  of  all 
but  experts. 

Not  many  people  see  the  Bennett  house 
unless  they  go  looking  for  it  in  the  country 
near  Durham,  and  though  its  significance  is 
carefully  explained  on  bronze  plaques,  the 
emotion  of  the  place  has  generally  gone  cold. 

IT  wasn't  dramatic 

It  is  not  a  dramatic  place.  It  was  not  a 
dramatic  surrender. 

At  Appomattox  Courthouse  there  was  a 
final  parade,  the  ritual  of  stacking  arms,  Lee's 
farewell  address  to  his  troops,  lots  of  emo- 
tion. 

At  the  Bennett  house  Johnston  sat  with 
Sherman  In  a  sparsely  furnished  farmer's 
room,  and  after  considerable  discussion  they 
signed  an  a^eement.  The  Bennett  children 
and  their  mother  waited,  wide  eyed,  in  a  log 
outbuilding,  and  a  few  Confederate  and 
Union  officers  and  orderlies  mingled  quietly 
outside  under  a  big  white  oak  tree  by  a  well. 
No  fanfare. 
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Tne  original  Bennett  house  burned  on 
October  12.  1921.  and  wiis  not  restored  until 
1960.  Now  three  unpainted  buildings,  the 
dwelling,  the  kitchen,  and  the  smokehouse, 
stand  In  the  open  at  the  corner  of  a  large 
park  about  5  miles  west  of  the  center  of  Dur- 
ham. The  old  Hillsboro  Road  runs  around 
the  corner,  past  a  stone  wall.  One  small  gate 
leads  through  the  stone  wall,  and  the  build- 
ings are  surrounded  by  a  rail  fence. 

A  monument,  two  pillars  supporting  a  stone 
with  "Unity"  carved  on  it,  stands  outside  the 
fence.  Bronze  plaques  explain  what  hap- 
pened there,  and  inside  the  house  are  pic- 
tures of  Sherman  and  .y>hnston,  maps,  an- 
tique furniture,  the  usual  somebody-stopped- 
here  trappings. 

MEMORIES   REMAIN 

The  clapboard  walls  of  the  house,  the 
sawed  notches  of  the  kitchen's  logs,  the  ce- 
ment between  the  logs,  the  brass  locks  on 
the  doors,  the  huge  stone  chimneys,  the 
round-ended  shingles,  all  look  not  exactly 
new,  but  at  least  recently  weathered. 

Across  a  little  stretch  of  old  gravel  road  a 
pavilion  stands  under  trees  near  the  site  of 
the  old  Bennett  well.  The  white  oak  and 
the  well  are  gone.  People  thirsting  instead 
for  immortality  have  carved  on  the  pavilion 
timbers:  'Don  Hockaday  loves  Ramona," 
"Otis  and  Sybil."  A  couple  of  rusty  oil  drums 
hold  picnickers'  leavings  and  trash.  On 
the  bronze  plaque  beneath  the  "Unity"  stone 
someone  has  scratched  In  commas  where  the 
syntax  of  the  description  of  the  surrender  Is 
unclear.    The  conunas  help. 

The  place  is  open  only  on  weekends.  The 
lower  window  panes  of  the  house  are  smeared 
from  the  foreheads  of  weekday  visitors  peer- 
ing into  the  dim  rooms. 

On  US.  70  several  hundred  yards  north  a 
small  sign  points  to  Bennett  Place,  but  from 
a  distance  the  innocent  passerby  would  never 
dream  that  in  the  house  100  years  ago  to- 
morrow two  generals,  one  tall  and  distin- 
guished looking  and  the  other  red-haired 
and  untidy,  agreed  to  end  all  "acts  of  war." 

WORST  OF  TIMES 

Unlike  Dickens'  description  of  the  French 
revolution,  April  1865.  in  North  Carolina  was 
the  worst  of  times,  and  that  was  all.  Ben- 
tonville  had  been  fought.  Sherman's  army 
was  camped  around  Smlthfteld.  Most  of  the 
remnants  of  Johnston's  army  were  near  chaos 
In  Greensboro,  and  soldiers  were  deserting 
by  the  thousands.  Jefferson  Davis  "was  head- 
ed sotithwest.  trying  to  avoid  capture,  for- 
lornly hoping  the  South  wotild  rise  again. 

Johnston  didn't  want  to  fight  because  he 
was  vastly  outnumbered,  and  he  knew  the 
war  was  lost.  Sherman  didn't  want  to  fight 
bec3u.se  he  and  his  officers  dreaded  the  long 
pursuit  march  they  knew  would  result  from 
forcing  Johnston  into  battle. 

Lee  surrendered  to  Cfrant.  Jefferson  Davis 
was  finally  persuaded  to  let  Johnston  nego- 
tiate with  Sherman  for  peace.  Tlie  morning 
of  April  17  Johnston  set  out  from  Hillsboro  on 
hQrseback.  Sherman  from  Raleigh  by  train. 
At  Durham  Station  Sherm.in  switched  to 
horse  and  started  toward  Hillsboro  escorted 
by  a  detachment  of  cavalry. 

More  was  on  his  mind  than  the  surrender: 
he  had  Just  received  shocking  news,  and  had 
sworn  the  Raleigh  telegraph  operator  to 
secrecy,  afraid  that  his  troops  would  destroy 
Raleigh  in  revenge  If  the  news  leaked  out 
about  Lincoln's  assassination.  3  days  earlier. 

GENERALS    CONFER 

The  two  parties  met  near  Durham,  and  "a 
small  farmhouse"  a  short  distance  back  to- 
ward Hillsboro  was  agreed  on  as  a  meeting 
place.  Lucy  Bennett  let  the  two  generals  use 
the  main  room  of  the  house. 

They  talked  all  afternoon,  while  their  es- 
corts passed  time  congenially  In  the  shade 
beside  the  well.  No  conclusion  was  reached, 
but  they  met  again  the  next  day  and  drew 
up  an  agreement. 


President  Andrew  Johnson  subsequently 
rejected  Sherman's  proposed  siu-render  terms. 
Insisting  that  Johnston  be  given  the  same 
terms  Grant  had  given  Lee.  At  his  third 
meeting  with  Sherman  In  the  Bennett  house 
on  April  26,  Johnston  objected  to  this:  Lee's 
soldiers  had  been  sent  home  without  arms, 
food  or  money,  and  consequently  had  been  a 
menace  to  civilians  along  their  way.  John- 
ston did  not  want  his  soldiers  pillaging  and 
stealing  as  Lee's  had  done. 

But  a  bargain  was  struck.  Johnston's  sol- 
diers were  provided  with  rations,  were  al- 
lowed to  keep  some  of  their  arms,  and  also 
were  allowed  to  keep  their  own  horses  and 
to  use  what  military  horses  and  mules  re- 
mained (deserters  had  been  stealing  them). 
Sherman  later  took  steps  to  help  civilians, 
particularly  farmers,  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Johnston  actually  surrendered  36,817 
troops  In  North  Carolina,  and  52,453  troops 
In  Gerogla  and  Florida.  Some  small  units 
and  many  individuals  did  not  surrender  for 
years,  and  Confederate  troops  in  Texas  did 
not  surrender  with  Johnston,  but  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  the  war  ended  In  the 
South  at  the  Bennett  house. 


THE  WAR  WE  ARE  UNPREPARED  TO 
WIN 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  addressed  the  Senate  in  a 
series  of  statements  in  which  I  have 
di-awn  from  items  cui'rently  appearing  in 
the  press,  to  illustrate  the  need  in  the 
United  States  for  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution for  research  and  training,  simi- 
lar to  what  is  proposed  in  the  freedom 
academy  bill.  In  this  connection,  I  re- 
fer to  pages  4165.  4882-4884,  5436-5440. 
6613-6617,  7866-7870,  and  8806-8812  of 
the  Congressional  RECORn. 

This  bill.  S.  1232.  is  cosponsored  by  a 
diversely  based  group  of  Senators  repre- 
sentatives of  the  v.hole  United  States. 
The  sponsors,  besides  myself,  are  Sena- 
tors Case.  Dodd.  Douglas.  Fong,  Hicken- 

LOOPER,  LaUSCHE.  MiLLER.  PROUTY,  PROX- 

MiRE,  Scott.  Smathers.  Murphy,  and, 
newly  joining  us.  Fannin. 

The  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of 
intensive  research  into  the  new  discipline 
of  nonmilitary  warfare.  Concurrently 
offered  would  be  extensive  training  of 
three  distinct  groups  of  persons — Ameri- 
can Government  employees  whose  woric 
concerns  international  relations:  citizens 
of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  tar- 
geted by  the  new-type  aggressor  powers 
for  nonmilitaiT  aggression,  and  who  des- 
perately need  sophistication  in  this  little 
known,  but  liighly  effective,  technique  of 
aggression,  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
societies  from  outwardly  stimulated  col- 
lapse ;  and  persons  from  our  own  private 
sector — Americans  who.  although  not 
employed  by  the  Government,  are  em- 
ployed abroad  in  work  which  is  closely 
associated  with  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional relations. 

Of  the  three  gi-oups.  if  forced  to  select 
the  one  most  critically  needing  careful 
training  in  this  discipline,  but  who  can- 
not obtain  it  outside  the  Communist  bloc. 
I  would  designate  the  foreign  nationals 
as  the  priority  group.  These  are  per- 
sons who  will  preserve  their  own  coun- 
tries' sovereignties  if  they  are  to  be  pre- 
served. Besides  mounting  their  own 
countries'  defenses  against  nonmilitary 
aggression,  these  persons  provide  some 
of  our  own  defense.  It  is  in  our  own  in- 
terest to  help  preserve  their  countries' 


national  sovereignties  as  entities  which 
are  not  hostile  to  us.  We  have  intense 
mutual  interest. 

Establishment  of  a  freedom  academy 
was  urged  more  than  a  decade  ago  for 
priority  attention.  The  driving  individ- 
ual behind  the  idea  was  a  Florida  attor- 
ney who  had  interested  himself  in  psy- 
chological  warfare  during  World  War  II. 
He  is  Alan  Grant,  of  Orlando.  Fla.  After 
organizing  a  study  and  drafting  commit- 
tee, he  had  the  concept  formulated,  and 
then  presented  it  to  high  national  secu- 
rity officials  in  Washington  in  1954—11 
years  ago.  Weeks  later,  he  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board,  to  inquire  about  progress: 

Nearly  4  weeks  have  passed  since  the  OCB 
conference  •  •  *  and  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  decirinn.  Nearly  5  months  have 
passed  since  the  plan  was  Initially  sent  •  •  v 

In  our  planning,  we  are  ever  conscious  of 
the  Communist  timetable.  Our  estimate  of 
the  situation  (in  1954)  fills  us  with  urgency. 

One  of  our  group  has  been  a  student  of 
partisan  or  guerrilla  warfare  for  a  nimiber  of 
years.  He  believes,  and  we  believe,  tiiat 
Mao's  concept  of  revolutionary  warfare  based 
on  the  village  is  the  most  important  military- 
political  concept  of  our  times.  We  are  wit- 
nessing (in  1954)  an  expert  application  of 
Mao's  theories  In  Indochina,  and  they  will 
be  repeated  in  the  near  future  In  Thailand 
(It  has  already  begun  near  the  Malaya  bor- 
der). Burma,  India,  and  other  underdevel- 
oped areas  where  the  village  Is  important 
The  only  possible  way  that  a  Mao-type  war 
can  be  won  by  the  free'  world  in  a  back- 
ward area  is  by  winning  the  villages  ideologi- 
cally and  organizationally  first — with  supe- 
rior cadres.  Such  cadres  can  best  be  de- 
veloped by  a  leadership  group  of  the  type  we 
propose  to  train  at  the  academy.  Such  worlt 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  convinced,  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  have  acquired 
many  special  skills  •  •  •.  In  a  Mao-type 
war,  material  superiority  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance (as  demonstrated  by  American 
bombs  dropping  all  too  often  on  empty 
Jungles  with  little  effect  other  than  frighten- 
ing the  animals  In  this  latest  year  of  1965). 
The  primary  ingredient  is  guts  and  opera- 
tional know-how  of  a  new  type.  We  feel 
that  many  of  us  are  refusing  to  face  the  hard 
realities  of  a  Mao-type  war,  and  lack  the 
conviction  and  staying  power  to  wage  the 
battle  for  the  villages.  Then  none  of  us  have 
had  the  advant.-'ge  of  academy  training. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  we 
believe  that  our  plan  should  be  acted  on  at 
once. 

That  was  11  years  ago.  Since  then, 
"Mao-type  wars"  have  commonly  oc- 
curred in  Africa:  they  are  occurring  in 
Latin  America;  and  they  are  conducted 
so  successfully  ir  southeast  Asia  that 
many  Americans  advise  the  President  to 
order  withdrawal  of  American  forces, 
since  the  indigenous  governments  ap- 
pear unable  to  rule,  and  seem  to  be  un- 
representative of  the  people. 

We  still  have  done  virtually  nothing, 
however,  to  pr6vide  the  political  educa- 
tion needed  by  leaders  of  these  target 
societies.  We  are  not  certain  about  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on.  Tliis  is  because 
we  face  antagonists  who  benefit  from  a 
generation  of  intensive  study  in  the  new 
discipline  of  nonmilitary  aggression, 
while  we  have  preferred  to  deny  it  sub- 
stantial attention. 

Our  Government  does  acknowledge 
more  readily  now  than  in  earlier  years 
the  existence  of  the  discipline.  Recur- 
rences of  revolutionary  pattei-ns  are  rec- 
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ognized  to  some  degree.  But  our  atten- 
tion is  superficial  and,  unfortunately, 
somewhat  haphazard  in  the  selection 
and  utilization  of  trainees. 

In  December,  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribed the  main  effort  in  our  Govern- 
ment to  provide  political  training  for  its 
own  employees.  William  E.  Burrows 
v.-as  the  author  of  the  article  concerning 
a  4-week  course  conducted  at  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute,  in  Arlington,  Va. 
He  wrote: 

In  a  4-week  course,  called  the  National  In- 
terdepartmental Seminar,  senior  civilian  ofll- 
cers  from  at  least  four  U.S.  agencies  engaged 
In  activities  abroad,  are  taught  about  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  Internal  defense  problems 
in  new  nations.  •   •   • 

A  spokesman  for  the  seminar  explained 
the  purpose  as  the  training  of  oversea  per- 
sonnel to  be  more  acute  observers  of  the 
countries  they  are  sent  to,  and  to  be  able  to 
spot  problems  there  and  take  preventive  ac- 
tion  by   coordinating  their  efforts.  •   *   • 

Six  seminars  are  given  a  year,  each  with 
50  to  80  selected  students. 

So,  Mr.  President,  each  year  since  1962 
we  have  been  providing  between  300  and 
480  Government  officers  v/ith  barely 
minimal  training  in  nonmilitary  war- 
fare. That  is  a  small  number  when 
compared  with  the  State  Department  of- 
ficer personnel  roster  alone.  The  State 
Department  recruits  nearly  that  many 
new  junior  Foreign  Service  officers  each 
year:  and  it  is  a  pitifully  small  number, 
compared  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  in  uniform  who  now  are  try- 
ing to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  to  provide 
a  defense  against  communism  in  Viet- 
nam. 

But  worse  is  the  necessary  superfici- 
ality of  a  month-long  course  in  a  whole 
academic  discipline.  A  Latin  Ameiican, 
as  I  shall  indicate  presently,  can  obtain 
thorough  training  in  any  of  several  Com- 
munist-bloc countries.  Tlieir  courses 
ran  up  to  3  years,  for  senior  cadres. 
That  is  3  years  spent  in  training  for  the 
offense,  while  our  senior  officials — limited 
to  our  own  Government,  alone — sjjend  1 
month  in  training  for  defense.  In  this 
game  of  nonmilitary  warfare,  as  with 
most  other  games,  defense  is  the  more 
difficult  job. 

Mr.  Burrows  continued,  in  discussing 
the  breadth  of  the  4-week  course. 

The  course  work  covers  practically  the  en- 
tire range  of  problems  arising  in  new  na- 
tions. Some  representative  lectures  include: 
"The  Rise  of  Insurgency."  "Communist  Tech- 
niques of  Infiltration  and  Subversion",  "The 
Role  of  Youth  in  Developing  Societies," 
"Public  Opinion  and  Political  Power."  "The 
Requirements  and  Limitations  of  Force  In 
Countering  Insurgency,"  "The  Role  of  the 
Police  In  Developing  Areas,"  and  "Radio  In 
Developing  Areas." 

The  course  is  divided  into  parts.  One 
part,  called  the  Threat — 

Is  an  examination  of  the  theories  and  meth- 
ods used  by  the  Communists  and  other 
revolutionary  groups  to  undermine  estab- 
lished authority. 

Students  read  the  theories  of  national 
liberation  wars  by  Mao  Tse-tung  •  •  *  and 
other  Communist  tacticians  of  guerrilla 
warfare. 

The  last  part,  the  U.S.  Response,  ends  the 
course  by  examining  ways  In  which  the  vari- 
ous U.S.  agencies  can  act  to  thwart  Insur- 
gents who  use  subversion,  sabotage,  and  open 


warfare  to  threaten  young  nations.    The  ac- 
cent is  on  interagency  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  additional  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  deprecate  this  effort.  I  com- 
mend it.  But  I  call  attention  to  its  utter 
inadequacy.  It  is  decidedly  a  minor 
league  effort  to  win  a  big  league  con- 
test. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "U.S.  Aids  Study  Tactics 
of  Reds,"  written  by  William  E.  Burrows, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  20,  1964,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Aids    Study    Tactics   of    Reds;    Senior 
Officials  Attend  a  Seminar  in  Arlington 

(By  William  E.  Burrows) 

Arlington,  Va. — The  lower  floors  of  a  mod- 
ern apartment  building  here,  once  intended 
to  accommodate  two  nightclubs,  have  been 
turned  into  a  school  where  high-ranking  U.S. 
Government  personnel  are  taught  how  to 
counter  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare 
In  developing  nations. 

A  guard  is  posted  where  a  doorman  would 
have  stood  if  the  rooms  had  fulfilled  their 
original  purpose.  Students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers must  pick  up  identity  tags  at  the 
entrance  where  a  hatcheck  concession  might 
have  been. 

Photographs  of  revolutionaires  such  as 
Fidel  Castro,  Chou  En-lal,  Patrice  Lumximba, 
and  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  line  corridors  that 
were  designed  to  lead  Into  lavish  rooms  for 
dining  and  dancing. 

Works  on  guerrilla  warfare,  subversion,  and 
Communist  tactics  by  Karl  Marx,  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  MaJ.  Ernesto  Che  Guevara,  and  other 
Communists,  as  well  as  those  by  Western 
specialists,  fill  shelves  in  a  room  that  might 
have  housed  a  bar  if  the  planners  of  the 
building  had  not  found  out  that  Virginia 
outlaws  serving  liquor  in  public  places. 

In  a  4-week  course,  called  the  National 
Interdepartmental  Seminar,  senior  civilian 
officers  from  at  least  four  U.S.  agencies 
engaged  in  activities  abroad,  are  taught  about 
political,  economic,  and  internal  defense 
problems  in  new  nations. 

The  students  represent  such  Federal  de- 
partments as  the  Foreign  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

A  spokesman  for  the  seminar  explained  the 
purpose  as  the  training  of  oversea  personnel 
to  be  more  acute  observers  of  the  countries 
they  are  sent  to.  and  to  be  able  to  spot 
problems  there  and  take  preventive  action  by 
coordinating  their  efforts.  The  seminar  was 
started  2  years  ago  by  order  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Six  seminars  are  given  a  year,  each  with  50 
to  80  selected  students.  These  are  senior 
Government  officers,  such  as  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion, consuls,  military  attaches,  ambassadors, 
and  Information  service  and  foreign  aid  di- 
rectors stationed  In  developing  nations  in 
Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America. 

HIGH-PAID    faculty 

The  faculty  is  the  highest  paid  in  the 
world,  according  to  the  spokesman.  Lec- 
turers include  university  professors  special- 
izing in  area  studies,  generals,  ambassadors 
on  home  leave,  and  even  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  State,  such  as  Walt  W.  Rostow,  the 


Chairman  of  the  State  Department's  Policy 
Planning  Staff. 

Mr.  Rostow  lectures  on  the  coordinating 
function  of  the  State  Department  In  U.S. 
missions  abroad.  When  possible,  the  seminar 
brings  in  any  lecturer  the  students  wish. 

The  course  work  covers  practically  the 
entire  range  of  problems  arising  in  new  na- 
tions. Some  representative  lectures  include: 
"The  Rise  of  Insurgency";  "Communist  Tech- 
niques of  Infiltration  and  Subversion";  "The 
Role  of  Youth  in  Developing  Societies"; 
"Public  Opinion  and  Political  Power";  "The 
Requirements  and  Limitations  of  Force  in 
Countering  Insurgency";  "The  Role  of  the 
Police  in  Developing  Areas";  and  "Radio  in 
Developing  Areas." 

The  seminar  is  divided  roughly  into  three 
parts.  The  first,  called  the  Development 
Process,  deals  mainly  with  the  traditional 
societies  In  developing  nations,  and  how 
those  societies  have  been  affected  since  World 
War  II. 

Area  specialists  from  universities  and  Gov- 
ernment officers  lecture  on  the  roles  of  varloua 
groups  within  these  nations,  such  as  the 
youth,  military,  businessmen,  and  intellec- 
tuals. The  purpose  here  Is  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a  general  understanding  of  these  na- 
tions and  problems  caused  by  westernization. 

threat  is  analyzed 

The  second  part,  called  the  Threat,  is  an 
examination  of  the  theories  and  methods 
used  by  the  Communists  and  other  revolu- 
tionary groups  to  undermine  established  au- 
thority. 

Students  read  the  theories  of  national 
liberation  wars  by  Mao  Tse-tung,  Ernesto 
Che  Guevara,  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  the 
North  Vietnam  Defense  Minister,  and  other 
Communist  tacticians  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  last  part,  the  U.S.  Response,  ends  the 
course  by  examining  ways  in  which  the  vari- 
ous U.S.  agencies  can  act  to  thwart  insurgents 
who  use  subversion,  sabotage,  and  open  war- 
fare to  threaten  young  nations.  The  accent 
is  on  interagency  cooperation. 

The  students  are  organized  into  groups 
called  "country  teams,"  which  are  the  coun- 
terparts of  real  ones  overseas.  A  country 
team  is  made  up  of  the  senior  officers  of  each 
U.S.  agency  in  a  country.  It  usually  includes 
the  Ambassador,  chief  military  attache,  in- 
formation service  and  agency  directors,  and 
the  heads  of  any  other  agencies  present. 

The  country  team  concept  was  started  in  an 
effort  to  promote  greater  cooperation  in  in- 
formation gathering  and  policy  implementa- 
tion. 

Country  teams  meet  at  regular  intervals  to 
exchange  information  and  combine  to  formu- 
late unified  ways  of  carryliig  out  policy.  This 
is  supposed  to  cut  down  on  duplication  of 
information  gathering  and  often  contradic- 
tory or  uncoordinated  policy  implementation. 

problems   sumttlated 

Country  teams  In  the  seminars  are  given 
problems  simulating  real  ones,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  use  what  they  learn  in  the  seminar 
to  make  policy  and  plan  ways  to  carry  out 
that  policy. 

Since  each  member  represents  a  different 
agency,  heavy  accent  is  placed  on  coopera- 
tion. Cases  dealing  with  trouble  spots  such 
as  the  Congo,  Cyprus,  and  South  Vietnam  are 
sometimes  hypothetical,  but  usually  are 
taken  from  actual  situations. 

There  is  also  a  practical  side  to  the  semi- 
nar. During  the  middle  of  the  course,  the 
class  goes  on  short  field  trips  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forces  School  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  and  the  Special  Warfare  School  at  Eglln 
Air  Force  Base  In  Florida.  At  Fort  Bragg 
they  are  briefed  on  antiguerrilla  fighting  by 
"green  beret  soldiers,"  many  of  whom  are 
veterans  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

South  Vietnam  is  regarded  as  an  unsuc- 
cessftil  example  of  the  type  of  situation  the 
seminar   is  set  up   to   develop.     The   gains 
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made  by  the  Vietcong  among  the  civilians 
through  terror  and  propaganda  point  up  the 
dichotomy  between  what  is  learned  in  a  sem- 
inar room  and  what  may  be  put  into  practice 
tinder  field  conditions.  This  is  partly  why 
Vietnam  is  given  slightly  more  emphasis 
than  any  other  country  studied  In  the 
seminar. 

"The  war  in  Vietnam,"  a  seminar  ofiQclal 
explained,  "will  go  one  way  or  the  other  on 
any  given  day,  depending  on  how  the  aver- 
age peasant  feels  when  he  gets  up  in  the 
morning.  We  are,  therefore,  trying  to  get 
through  to  these  people." 

"The  greatest  threat  to  the  Independence 
of  developing  nations  Is  the  lack  of  commu- 
nication between  the  governments  and  the 
people,"  he  said.  "That  Is  caused  by  illiter- 
acy, and  for  that  reason  the  transistor  radio 
is  potentially  our  best  weapon." 

The  staff  member  explained  how  complex 
the  overall  picture  is  citing  a  small  example 
of  the  type  of  problem  U.S.  oversea  person- 
nel try  to  solve. 

"The  Bolivian  Army  has  more  doctors  per 
individual  than  does  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  by  and  large,  soldiers  are  the 
healthiest  people  around,  so  why  not  send 
some  of  the  army  doctors  out  among  the 
civilians?"  he  asked. 

That  kind  of  a  solution  would  be  the  prod- 
uct of  a  military  man  and  an  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  specialist  working 
together,  perhaps  as  part  of  a  country  team. 
The  accent  Is  on  cooperation,  and  in  theory 
it  has  been  found  to  work. 

In  practice,  the  first  results  of  the  seminar 
effort  seem  to  be  mixed,  but  as  in  all  long- 
range  social  and  political  experiments,  time 
will  be  the  ultimate  test. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  more 
recent  item  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  indicates  that  we  are  perhaps  too 
late  in  becoming  more  mindful  of  our 
obligation,  as  the  greatest  non-Commu- 
nist power  in  the  world,  to  train  foreign 
nationals  in  political  sophistication. 
This  is  an  unsigned  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  South  Vietnam,  published  on 
April  25: 

The  men  closest  to  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam still  believe  it  must  be  won  from  the 
ground.  •  •  •  The  immediate  danger  is  still 
the  Vietcong  team  In  the  hamlet  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  down  the  canal. 

For  more  than  6  years.  Government  forces 
have  been  battling  the  Vietcong,  but  con- 
trol of  much  of  the  nation  has  slipped  Into 
enemy  hands.  A  major  part  of  the  problem 
is  psychological,  many  top  officials  now 
believe.  Vietcong  •  •  •  political  forces  have 
generally  been  closer  to  the  people. 

Vietcong  political  warfare  techniques  have 
been  so  successful  that  a  handful  of  South 
Viei^namese  and  U.S.  officials  have  started 
experimenting  with  them. 

In  12-day  cycles,  specially  selected  trainees 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
militia  are  going  through  a  course  openly 
modeled  on  Conamunist  teaching  methods. 
Concentrating  on  political  warfare,  it  is 
taught  In  the  home  hamlets. 

"We  must  not  steal,  we  must  not  damage 
homes  and  crops,  we  must  not  rape  their 
women,  and  above  all,  we  must  be  Just  in 
everything  we  do." 

All  this  sounds  like  Communist  guerrilla 
doctrine,  and  the  Instructor  himself  may  be  a 
former  member  of  the  Vietcong. 

Skilled  Vietnamese  political  instructors 
have  been  hard  to  get,  and  the  Americana 
have  done  most  of  the  recruiting. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  entitled  "Saigon 
Men  Study  Vietcong  Tactics,"  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  25,  1965. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Saigon  Men  Study  Veetconc  Tactics:  Polit- 
ICAL  Warfare  Taught  to  Miutia  ik  12- 
Man  "Cells" 

Xabinhtien,  South  Vietnam,  May  1. — 
Blazing  tropical  sunlight  slanted  through 
palm  fronds  this  week  on  a  seated  circle 
of  heavily  armed  men  listening  to  a  cell 
leader. 

Cell  meetings  like  this  are  nothing  new 
In  Vietnam.  The  Vietcong  have  made  them 
a  key  part  of  their  training  program. 

But  these  are  government  militiamen,  and 
the  cell  lecturer  was  picked  by  the  Saigon 
government,  not  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  men  closest  to  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam still  believe  it  must  be  won  on  the 
ground.  While  bombing  of  the  North  may 
be  helpful  in  the  long  run,  the  immediate 
danger  is  still  the  Vietcong  team  in  the  ham- 
let a  few  hundred  yards  down  the  canal. 

For  more  than  6  years,  government  forces 
have  been  battling  the  Vietcong,  but  control 
of  much  of  the  nation  has  slipped  Into 
enemy  hands.  A  major  part  of  the  problem 
Is  psychological,  many  top  officials  now  be- 
lieve. 

Vietcong  troops  are  often  more  dedicated 
and  better  disciplined  than  government 
men.  Vietcong  military  and  political  forces 
have  generally  been  closer  to  the  people. 

Vietcong  political  warfare  techniques  have 
been  so  successful  that  a  handful  of  South 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  officials  have  started 
experimenting  with  them.  Sometimes  these 
officials  seek  to  adopt  Vietcong  methods  of 
controlled  terror,  including  the  assassination 
of  Communist  officials  by  special  death 
squads. 

Other  experiments,  including  the  one  be- 
ing carried  out  here  in  the  Mekong  Delta, 
are  aimed  at  stiffening  the  combatants'  psy- 
chological spine. 

In  12-day  cycles,  specially  selected  trainees 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
mlUtia  are  going  through  a  course  openly 
modeled  on  Communist  teaching  methods. 
Concentrating  on  political  warfare,  it  is 
taught  In  the  home  hamlets. 

Each  group  of  38  men  Is  called  a  "loyal 
model  platoon."  Each  platoon  Is  broken 
down  Into  three  cells  of  12  or  13  men  each. 
The  leaders  of  these  double  as  military 
squad  leaders  and  political  cell  leaders. 

"The  soldier  must  live,  eat,  and  work  with 
the  people,"  the  instructor  says. 

"We  cannot  survive  without  good  intel- 
ligence from   the  people. 

"We  must  not  steal,  we  must  not  damage 
homes  and  crops,  we  must  not  rape  their 
women,  and  above  all,  we  must  be  Just  in 
everj-thlng  we  do." 

All  this  sounds  like  Communist  guerrilla 
doctrine,  and  the  Instructor  himself  may  be 
a  former  member  of  the  Vietcong. 

These  political  Instructors  get  "6  months 
of  the  best  kind  of  training,"  an  American 
official  said. 

experiment  run  by  nvz 

The  ultimate  object  Is  to  put  all  160.000 
militiamen  in  the  country  through  some 
kind  of  political  course.  These  militiamen 
make  up  nearly  one-third  of  South  Vietnam's 
fighting   forces. 

The  experiment  so  far  has  been  run  almost 
entirely  by  four  U.S.  Army  captains  and  a 
U.S.  Information  Service  official. 

The  captains  are  Jock  Modlca  of  Keyport. 
N.J.,  who  won  a  Bronze  Star  recently  for  an 
action  he  fought  last  December;  James  Mac- 
Gill  of  FayettevUle,  N.C.,  Philip  Werbisky  of 
Chicago  and  James  Drlnkwater  of  Newbury- 
port,  Mass. 

The  Information  Service  official,  26-year- 
old  Frank  W.  Scotton.  of  Needham,  Mass.,  is 
an  old  hand  at  this  kind  of  work.  He  has 
lived  in  Vietnam  for  3  yean. 


The  five  are  among  the  few  Americans  in 
the  country  who  eat  and  live  constantly  with 
the  Vietnamese  farmer. 

Many  South  Vietnamese  officers  are  sus- 
picious of  the  project.  Some  particularly 
dislike  the  use  of  former  Vietcong  political 
commissars. 

Skilled  Vietnamese  political  instructors 
have  been  hard  to  get,  and  the  Americans 
have  done  most  of  the  recruiting. 

Project  officers  insist  on  honesty  In  their 
teaching,  and  believe  the  troops  should  be 
told  about  the  1945-54  period  when  the  Com- 
munlst-Ied  Vletmlnh  fought  and  defeated 
the  French. 

Project  teams  seek  to  teach  that  many 
Vietnamese  patriots  Joined  the  Vletmlnh  to 
fight  for  independence,  but  that  now  South 
Vietnam  Is  free  and  the  Communists  them- 
selves are  the  "Imperialist  aggressors." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  if  we  had 
established  something  like  the  freedom 
academy  in  1960,  when  the  Senate 
passed  our  bill,  we  would  today  have  in 
Vietnam  a  more  adequate  and  depend- 
able staff  of  knowledgeable  instructors. 
The  sponsors  of  the  bill  do  not  envision 
an  academy  where  adoption  of  terrorist 
techniques  would  be  recommended;  but 
we  assert  that  since  such  techniques  are 
utilized  against  our  interests,  our  people 
should  imderstand  them  and  know  how 
to  cope  most  effectively  with  them  in 
nonmilitary  techniques  and  tactics. 

Now  I  tm-n  to  recent  affairs  in  Latin 
America. 

Jack  Vaughn,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  re- 
cently offered  sobering  testimony  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  testimony  ap- 
pearing? on  page  91  of  the  healings  record 
entitled  "Communism  in  Latin  America," 
Mr.  Vaughn  said : 

I  understand  that  there  has  been  scMne- 
thing  of  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of  Latin 
Americans  going  to  Cuba  for  specialized 
training  of  all  kinds. 

I  observe  that  this  slackening  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  completion  of  training 
and  the  placement  of  most  cadres  in  a 
position  to  proceed  with  their  exercises 
in  nonmilitary  warfare. 

Mr.  Vaughn  continued: 

This  training  today  represents  the  most 
serious  threat  to  democracy  and  non-Com- 
munist regimes,  in  Latin  America. 

We  know  of  cases  where  the  Individuals 
of  a  given  country  who  have  been  trained 
In  Cuba  during  the  past  5  years,  return  by 
the  hundreds.  And  they  are  still  being 
trained.     (Security  deletion.) 

These  people  from  a  cadre  of  guerrilla 
units,  would-be  guerrilla  units,  and  the 
larger  the  number,  the  greater  the  threat, 
ultimately,  that  they  will  make  a  move. 

But  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  offered  no  political  training  in 
defense  against  nonmilitary  aggression, 
to  offset  such  intensive  efforts  by  pro- 
fessional revolutionaries.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  structure  our  defense  on  the 
efforts  of  well-intentioned  amateurs, 
both  in  foreign  governments  and  in  our 
own. 

Mr.  Vaughn  himself  is  recorded  on 
page  90  as  saying: 

We  are  up  against  full-time  Communist 
professionals  when  we  have  part-time,  to  a 
large  extent,  amateurs,  combatting  commu- 
nism. 
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It  is  like  fielding  a  YMCA  football  team 
against  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

The  columnist  Marquis  Childs  recently 
afforded  his  readers  insight  into  this 
professional  revolutionary  operation.  In 
his  column  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  3,  1965,  Mr.  Childs  wrote: 

While  Nikita  Khrushchev  was  abruptly 
shoved  off  the  stage  into  obscurity,  the  doc- 
trine he  proclaimed  still  prevails.  For  har- 
rassed  American  policymakers  with  a  sec- 
ond war  on  their  hands  that  doctrine  Is  a 
warning  sign  on  the  road  into  a  troubled 
future. 

Two  conflicts — 

Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic— 

sjem  to  fall  roughly  into  the  formula  of 
"wars  of  liberation"  prescribed  by  Khru- 
shchev in  a  speech  that  has  been  combed 
over,  studied,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  more 
than  any  Communist  utterance  since  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  Khrushchev  declaration  on  January  6, 
1961,  followed  a  meeting  in  Moscow  of  dele- 
gates of  81  Communist  parties. 

It  defined  "wars  of  national  liberation"  as 
"sacred"  wars,  with  Khrushchev  pledging  aid 
to  all  peoples  "striving  for  their  independ- 
ence." 

Khrushchev  cited  Latin  America  as  "one 
more  front  of  active  struggle  against  Ameri- 
can imperialism."  No  longer,  he  said,  is 
Latin  America  "an  appendage  of  the  United 
States  *  •  •  the  whole  world  has  heard  the 
thunder  of  the  heroic  Cuban  revolution," 
he  went  on.  "Solidarity  with  revolutlonarj' 
Cuba"  was  not  only  "the  duty"  of  Latin 
Americans  but  also  the  "duty  of  the  Socialist 
countries,  of  the  entire  international  Com- 
munist movement,  the  proletariat  of  all  areas 
of  the  world." 

Mr.  Childs  posed  a  warning : 

What  has  been  happening  in  Vietnam  and 
now  In  the  Dominican  Republic  can  occur 
at  a  dozen  other  points  *  •  • .  The  question 
of  American  military  resources,  present  and 
fut\ire,  is  acute. 

The  theme  of  the  Khrushchev  speech  was 
communism's  inevitable  triumph  by  peace- 
ful means  if  possible  and  by  civil  wars  of 
liberation  if  the  "imperialists"  resisted.  But 
In  the  present  confrontation  the  striking 
fact  is  that  so  far  as  is  known  not  a  single 
Russian  soldier  Is  In  combat  while  35,000 
Americans  are  already  at  the  shooting  stage. 
That  Is  the  painful  dilemma  for  American 
policymakers. 

Mr.  Childs'  article  was  published  May 
3.  Today,  the  dilemma  is  greater,  since 
we  now  have  about  65,000  Americans  at 
the  shooting  stage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Marquis  Childs,  entitled 
"New  Red  Tactics  Creating  Dilemma," 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  3,  1965,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  3,  1965] 

New  Red  Tactics  Creating  Dilemma 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

While  Nikita  Khrushchev  was  abruptly 
shoved  off  the  stage  into  obscurity,  the  doc- 
trine he  proclaimed  still  prevails.  For 
harassed  American  pollcjinakers  with  a  sec- 
ond war  on  their  hands  that  doctrine  Is  a 
warning  sign  on  the  road  Into  a  troubled 
future. 

The  landing  of  the  marln.^s  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  is  not  comparable  as  yet  with 
the  ever-Increasing  American  military  effort 


in  Vietnam.  But  the  two  conflicts  seem  to 
fall  roughly  into  the  formula  of  "wars  of 
liberation"  prescribed  by  Khrushchev  in  a 
speech  that  has  been  combed  over,  studied, 
analyzed  and  interpreted  more  than  any 
Communist  utterance  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  Khrushchev  declaration  of  January  6, 
1961,  followed  a  meeting  in  Moscow  of  dele- 
gates of  81  Communist  parties.  It  was  the 
first  authoritative  definition  of  the  reasons 
for  the  split  between  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Khrushchev  declared  for 
"peaceful  coexistence,"  since  a  nuclear  war 
would  destroy  all  civilization.  China  was 
contending  for  war  as  an  instrument  to  im- 
pose communism,  with  the  risk  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  accepted. 

But  the  speech  was  much  more  than  that. 
It  defined  "wars  of  national  liberation"  as 
"sacred"  wars,  with  Khrushchev  pledging  aid 
to  all  peoples  "striving  for  their  Indepen- 
dence." In  Moscow's  interpretation  the  war 
waged  In  South  Vietnam  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  fits  this  description  to  a  tee. 
American  policy  Is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  the  Vietnamese  war  is  fomented  and 
largely  supported  by  North  Vietnam  with 
help  from  China.  If  this  is  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation"  It  must  be  resisted  no  mat- 
ter what  the  cost.  Failure  would  mean  more 
such  wars  wherever  supposedly  soft  spots 
exist. 

The  Pentagon  is  now  preparing  to  double 
at  least  the  number  of  American  ground 
troops  In  South  Vietnam.  Whether  this  vrtll 
be  sufficient  to  hold  the  line  is  widely  debated 
within  the  top  military  command,  an  Influ- 
ential view  being  that  60,000  to  70,000  Ameri- 
can troops  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  token 
in  terms  of  need.  But  this  Illustrates  how 
grave  is  the  commitment  to  resist  such  wars. 
The  explosion  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
Illustrates  still  another  difficulty  In  assessing 
and  restraining  wars  that  may  or  may  not 
have  Communist  aid  and  encouragement. 
The  troubled  effort  at  self-government,  fol- 
lowing 30  years  of  a  cruel  and  ruthless  dic- 
tatorship, has  ended  In  virtually  anarchy. 
How  many  infiltrators  from  Cuba  have  helped 
to  create  this  anarchy  no  one  can  say  with 
accuracy. 

In  his  famous  1961  speech  Khrushchev 
cited  Latin  America  as  "one  more  front  of 
active  struggle  against  American  imperial- 
ism." No  longer,  he  said,  is  Latin  America 
"an  appendage  of  the  United  States-*  •  • 
the  whole  world  has  heard  the  thunder  of 
the  heroic  Cuban  revolution,"  he  went  on. 
"Solidarity  with  revolutionary  Cuba"  was 
not  only  the  duty  of  Latin  Americans  but 
also  the  "duty  of  the  Socialist  countries,  of 
the  entire  international  Communist  move- 
ment, the  proletariat  of  all  areas  of  the 
world." 

What  has  been  happening  In  Vietnam  and 
now  In  the  Dominican  Republic  can  occur 
at  a  dozen  other  points.  This  Is  a  gage  of 
how  broad  the  American  commitment  is  if 
the  definition  runs  to  every  spot  where 
trouble  breaks  out  in  a  "war  of  liberation." 
The  question  of  American  military  resources, 
present  and  future,  is  acute. 

Currently  the  United  States  has  14  heavy 
and  2  airborne  divisions  in  being,  trained 
and  ready.  Six  of  the  heavy  divisions  are 
committed  in  Germany.  If  two  of  the  avail- 
able eight — the  25th  Division  in  Hawaii  is 
the  subject  of  rumor  out  of  Saigon — are  sent 
to  Vietnam  this  would  leave  six. 

Little  arithmetic  is  needed  to  see  how  this 
trained  and  ready  force  in  being  can  be 
chewed  up  in  subsequent  wars  of  liberation 
in  Asia,  Latin  America,  or  Africa.  Reserves 
would  have  to  be  called  back  and  the  draft 
inevitably  expanded.  That  is  the  next  phase 
in  contingency  planning. 

According  to  the  Khrushchev  doctrine. 
Communists  opposed  the  "export  of  revolu- 
tion."   But  they  also  opposed  the  "imperial- 


ist exports  of  counterrevolution."  Kremlin- 
ologists  interpreted  this  as  a  reference  to 
the  uprising  In  Hungary,  which  was  brutally 
suppressed  by  Soviet  tanks. 

The  theme  of  the  Khrushchev  speech  was 
communism's  inevitable  triumph  by  peaceful 
means  if  possible  and  by  civil  wars  of  liber- 
ation if  the  imperialists  resisted.  But  in 
the  present  confrontation  the  striking  fact 
is  that  so  far  as  is  known  not  a  single  Rus- 
sian soldier  is  in  combat  while  35,000  Ameri- 
cans are  already  at  the  shooting  stage.  That 
is  the  painful  dilemma  for  American  policy- 
makers. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
has  allowed  for  closer  inspection  of  the 
causes  of  the  Etominican  crisis. 

On  May  2,  President  Johnson  advised 
the  world  that  Communist  nonmilitary 
aggressors  had  taken  control  of  the  Do- 
minican revolt.  On  May  3,  the  New 
York  Times  recorded  these  remarks  by 
the  President : 

The  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  Indicates  that  it  took  a 
very  tragic  turn.  Communist  leaders,  many 
of  them  trained  in  Cuba,  seeing  a  chance  to 
increase  disorder,  and  to  gain  a  foothold, 
Joined  the  revolution. 

They  took  Increasing  control.  What  began 
as  a  popular  democratic  revolution  that  was 
committed  to  democracy  and  socli»l  Justice 
moved  Into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Commu- 
nist conspirators. 

The  American  nations  cannot,  must  not. 
and  will  not  permit  the  establishment  of  an- 
other Communist  government  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Washington  Post  of  May  6,  1965. 
published  a  list  of  several  of  these  known 
trained  revolutionaries,  identifying  some 
of  them  by  specialty.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  May  6. 

19651 

List  of  Rebels  Linked  to  Reds 

Here  are  the  names  and  backgrounds  of 
18  Dominican  Republic  rebels  who  have  had 
Cuban  training  as  made  public  by  n.S. 
sources: 

1.  Luis  Felipe  Valentino  Giro  Alcantara. 
PSPD  member,  fanatical  type  who  "loves"  us- 
ing Molotov  cocktails.  Received  guerrilla 
warfare  training  In  Cuba  In  1963. 

2.  Manuel  Gonzalez  Gonzalez.  Spanish 
Communist  who  has  been  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  since  1940  and  Is  now  a  PSPD  mem- 
ber; probable  military  leader  in  current  in- 
surrection. Has  knowledge  of  military  tac- 
tics.   Reported  Cuban  G-2  agent. 

3.  Miguel  Angel  Deschamps  Erlckson.  MPD 
member;  received  guerrilla  warfare  training 
and  explosives  course  in  Cuba  in  1962.  Car- 
ried Instructions  from  Cuba  to  Dominican 
Republic  for  MPD  in  1963. 

4.  Llsandro  Macarrulla  Reyes.  PSPD  lead- 
er; 6-month  course  In  Marxism-Leninism  in 
Cuba. 

5.  Hector  Florentlno  Olivares.  Actively  re- 
cruiting Communists  and  leftists  for  insur- 
rection. Highly  skilled  and  Indoctrinated  for 
this  role.  Visitor  to  Soviet  bloc  and  China 
and  ardent  admirer  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

6.  Juan  Miguel  Roman  Diaz.  High-level 
member  of  APCJ.  Was  key  man  in  guerrilla 
activities  in  Dominican  Republic  in  late  1963; 
subsequently  deported  and  went  to  Cuba  in 
June  1964;  appeared  In  Algeria.  November 
1964  on  APCJ  mission. 

7.  Manuel  Escobar  Alfonseca.  PSPD  mem- 
ber; spent  considerable  time  in  Prague  in 
1963. 
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8.  Jose  Rodriguez  Acosta.  High-level  PSPD 
member;  reportedly  received  guerrilla  war- 
fare training  in  Cuba  in  1962;  has  also  been 
In  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

9.  Fidelio  Despradel  Roques.  APCJ  leader; 
received  guerrilla  training  in  Cuba  in  1963. 
Presently  involved  in  one  of  the  rebel  gar- 
risons. 

10.  Cayetano  Rodriguez  del  Prado.  MPD 
lender;  hard-core  Communist  revolutionary; 
received  training  in  Cuba;  has  trained  in  So- 
viet bloc  and  China.  Involved  in  Cuban 
intelligence  service  operation  in  1963  to  In- 
filtrate himself,  two  others,  arms  and  equip- 
ment into  the  country. 

11.  Nicolas  Quirico  Valdez  Conde.  High- 
level  PSPD  member;  has  lived  in  Moscow 
and  speaks  Russian  fluently;  was  Russian  in- 
terpreter for  Pidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

12.  Ramond  Agustin  Plnedo  Mejia.  MPD 
leader,  was  involved  in  1963  guerrilla  move- 
ment. 

13.  Jaime  Capell  Bello.  APCJ  leader;  also 
involved  with  MPD.  Traveled  in  Cuba.  So- 
viet Union,  and  Czechoslovakia  from  August 
1961   to  April   1962. 

14.  Josefina  (Piqui)  Lora  Iglesles.  Fe- 
male with  medical  training.  APCJ  leader, 
was  Involved  in  APCJ  guerrilla  movement. 
1963,  had  political  indoctrination  course  In 
Cuba  late  1964. 

15.  Rafael  de  la  Altagracia  (Baby)  Mejia 
Lluberes.  APCJ  leader,  long-time  Commu- 
nist revolutionary,  was  involved  in  1963  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  President  Romulo 
Betancourt  of  Venezuela;  had  guerrilla  train- 
ing and  political  Indoctrination  course  In 
Cuba  1963. 

16.  Norge  Williams  Botello  Fernandez. 
APCJ  militant  activist,  had  Intensive  military 
training  in  Cuba  1963-64. 

17.  Hector  Homero  Hernandez  Vargas. 
APCJ  leader,  took  part  in  student  riots  1961, 
had  training  In  Cuba  1964,  visited  China  same 
year. 

18.  Luis  Bernardo  Genao.  APCJ  leader, 
Involved  in  1963  guerrilla  activities,  was  In 
Cuba  1962. 

Here  are  the  names  of  40  Dominican  Re- 
public rebels  known  as  leftist  activists,  as 
made  public  by  U.S.  sources: 

1.  Carlos  Dore  C.  PSPD  member:  official 
of  pro-Communist  student  federation.  Pre- 
paring Mcflotov  cocktails. 

2.  Fidelio  Despradel  Roques.  APCJ  lead- 
er; received  guerrilla  training  in  Cuba  In 
1963.  Presently  involved  In  one  of  the  rebel 
garrisons. 

3.  Asdrubal  Dominguez  Guerrero.  PSPD 
leader  and  a  student  leader  armed  for  action. 

4.  Emma  Tavarez  Justo.  APCJ  leader, 
agitating  for  Dominicans  to  Join  in  the  in- 
surrection. 

5.  Pedro  Julio  Evangellsta.  Pro-PSPD  la- 
bor leader,  exhorting  workers  to  support  rebel 
government. 

6.  Manuel  Escobar  Alfonseca.  PSPD  mem- 
ber; in  charge  of  PSPD  garrison  in  downtown 
Santo  Dcmingo. 

7.  Edmundo  "Mundo"  Garcia  Castillo. 
PSPD  member,  distributing  PSPD  flvsheets. 

8.  Porfirio  "Naboche"  Garcia.  PSPD  mem- 
ber making  Molotov  cocktails. 

9.  Pacundo  Gomez.  PSPD  member  and 
former  member  of  PRD.  Part  ov/ner  of  boat 
which  landed  arms,  ammunition,  and  three 
top  MPD  leaders  in  Domlniclan  Republic 
from  Cuba  in  late  1963.  during  guerrilla 
activities. 

10.  Eduardo  "Piti"  Houellemont.  PSPD 
member  or  sympathizer  fighting  in  streets 
with  arms. 

11.  Antonio  Isa  Conde.  PSPD  member  dis- 
tributing PSPD  flysheets  calling  on  people  to 
fight. 

12.  Narciso  Isa  Conde.  PSPD  member  or 
sympathizer  fighting  In  the  streets  with 
firearms. 

13.  Alejandro  Lajara.  APCJ  member, 
named  deputy  chief  of  intelligence  under  his 
father.  Record  of  arson  back  to  Balaguer 
tenure. 


14.  Juan  Ducoudray  Mansfield.  A  long- 
time leader  of  the  Dominican  Communist 
Party  who  has  extensive  contact  with  for- 
eign Communists.  Now  in  hiding,  he  has 
been  involved  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
insurrection. 

15.  Felix  Servio  Ducoudray  Mansfield  Jr. 
Probably  a  leader  of  the  Dominican  Com- 
munist Party.  Has  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Cuba,  and  has  received  Indoctrina- 
tion. Has  made  numerous  trips  between  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Cuba.  He  is  the 
Prensa  Latlna  representative  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

16.  Buenaventura  Johnson  Pimentel. 
PSPD  member  with  machineguns. 

17.  Marcos  de  Vargas.  Pro-Communist 
labor  leader,  exhorting  workers  to  support 
rebels. 

18.  Ariesto  Soso  Valerio.  PSPD  member 
preparing  Molotcv  cocktails. 

19.  Ubaldo  Roa  del  Rosarlo.  PSPD  sym- 
pathizer; armed  for  action. 

20.  Luis  Reyes.     Pro-Castro  student  leader. 

21.  Ramon  Augusto  Pinedo  Mejia.  MPD 
leader,  ordering  MPD  to  demonstrate. 

22.  Milvio  Perez  Perez.  PSPD  leader  dis- 
tributing arms. 

23.  Ignacio  Perez  Mencia.  PSPD  member 
preparing  Molotov  cocktails. 

24.  Daniel  Ozuna  Hernandez.  APCJ 
leader,  urging  people  toward  rebellion. 

25.  Manuel  Ortiz  Desangles.  PSPD  mem- 
ber, preparing  Molotov  cocktails. 

26.  Luis  Montas  Gonzalez.  APCJ  leader 
and  FED  representative  to  PSPD  Central 
Committee.     Carrying  firearms. 

27.  Diomedes  Mercedes  Batista.  PSPD 
member;  armed. 

28.  Arsenlo  Ortiz  de  Ferran.  French-born 
Dominican,  uses  Cuban  pa&sport,  in  1962  w.is 
in  contact  with  Cuban  ambassador  at  Paris. 

29.  Sllvano  Lora  Vicente.  PSPD  member, 
"intellectual  Fldelista."  had  training  Cuba 
1963-64,  in  1964  traveled  to  Algeria  and 
Moscow. 

30.  Franklin  Franco  Pichr.rdo.  PSPD 
member,  trained  in  Soviet  Union,  also  made 
another  recent  trip  to  Moscow  and  Prague. 

31.  Antonio  Isa  Conde.  PSPD  member, 
had  training  in  Cuba  1963,  went  from  there 
to  U.S.S.R.,  was  in  Prague  at  time  of  APCJ 
guerrilla  movement  in  1963. 

32.  Ramon  Andres  Avelino  Garcia.  Was 
in  Cuba  1963. 

33.  Delta  Bohemia  Soto  Grullon.  PSPD 
member,  wife  of  Rafael  Vlllalona  who  is  now 
in  Soviet  Union. 

34.  Eduardo  Houellemont  Roques.  V/as  In 
Cuba  1963,  activities  as  Fldelista  student  agi- 
tator since  1961. 

35.  Dato  Pagan  Perdomo.  Thoroughly 
schooled  Communist  Intellectual,  was  In 
Cuba-launched  invasion  of  Dominican  Re- 
public 1959. 

36.  Wilson  del  Orde.  PSPD  member, 
trained  in  Cuba  1963. 

37.  Abelarde  Vicioso  Gonzalez.  PSPD 
member,  who  has  lived  in  Cuba,  has  been  in 
Moscow  and  Prague  and  had  indoctrinations 
both  places. 

38.  Pedro  Julio  Mir  Valention.  Important 
PSPD  member,  reputedly  close  personal 
friend  of  Fidel  Castro.  Communist  activ- 
ities, including  travel  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, go  back  to  1947;  had  broadcast  to  Do- 
minican Republic  on  Radio  Havana. 

39.  Juan  Jose  Matos  Rivera.  APCJ  youth 
secretary,  has  been  in  Cuba,  returned  to 
country  clandestinely  In  early  1965.  Is  pos- 
sible Cuban  Intelligence  agent. 

40.  Tomas  Parmenio  Erlckson  Alvarez. 
Long-time  Communist,  high-level  MPD  mem- 
ber, ardently  antl-Unlted  States,  had  train- 
ing in  Cuba  early  1960's. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  many  others — 
not  of  their  number,  but  apparently  sup- 
porting those  listed — had  been  dealt 
with  3  days  earlier  in  a  Seymour  Preidin 


dispatch  from  London,  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

A  group  of  about  20  Dominicans  mainly 
la  their  late  twenties  left  C^^echoslovakia 
last  week  with  Santo  Domingo  as  their 
planned  port  of  arrival. 

If  conditions  are  stabilized,  namely,  if  the 
revolt  is  crushed— the  Dominicans  are  sup- 
posed to  go  underground  and  await  further 
iiistructions. 

Carr>aig  a  variety  of  papers  and  pass- 
ports— Dominican,  Cuban,  and  Haitian,  as 
we'.l  as  from  East  European  nations— last 
week's  travelers  had  virtually  all,  as  far  as 
could  be  learned,  been  housed  and  subsi- 
dized in  Czechoslovakia  for  the  last  2  years. 

Somfe  have  been  known  to  talk  of  their  ex- 
perience in  Cuba.  At  least  two  of  them 
boasted  of  seeing  a  little  revolutionary  ac- 
tion in  Zanzibar  with  a  group  of  Cubans  at 
the  time  of  the  early  1964  revolt  on  the 
island. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  number  of  Do- 
minicans in  Eastern  Europe.  A  sizable 
group,  claiming  Dominican  citizenship  also 
is  resident  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  students. 

Others  have  been  encountered  in  Poland 
and  a  handful  in  Bulgaria. 

Latin  American  "revolutionary"  students 
have  been  given  more  specialized  treatment 
than  most  others  from  abroad.  Outside  the 
usual  courses  in  ideology,  they  have  gone 
through  paramilitary  training.  The  most 
militant  also  went  through  the  trickier  rou- 
tine in  sabotage  and  in  training  sabotage 
units  under  highly  primitive  conditions. 

The  vanguard  that  started  toward  Santo 
Domingo  last  week  also  was  well  heeled. 
They  carried  wads  of  Yankee  dollars  supplied 
by  their  faculty  advisers. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  'En  Floul.e  From  Pranoie— 
Red-Trained  Dominicans,"  written  by 
Seymour  Pieidin.  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  3, 1965, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

May  3,  1965] 

En  RotTTE  From  Prague — Red-Trained 

Dominicans 

(By  Seymour  Freidin) 

London. — A  group  of  about  20  Dominicans 
mainly  In  their  late  twenties,  left  Czechoslo- 
vakia last  week  with  Santo  Domingo  as  their 
planned  port  of  arrival. 

They  are  distinct  from  the  53  Communists 
specifically  singled  out  Friday  by  the  White 
House  for  their  training  abroad  and  subse- 
quent role  In  the  Dominican  Republic  up- 
heaval. 

If  conditions  are  stabilized,  namely,  if  the 
revolt  is  crushed — the  Dominicans  are  sup- 
posed to  go  underground  in  the  Caribbean 
and  await  further  instructions.  Reports  on 
their  moves  and  objections  havte  come  from 
an  assortment  of  sources,  some  of  whom  are 
still  in  the  Latin-American  section  of  Charles 
University  in  Prague. 

Carrying  a  variety  of  papers  and  pass- 
ports— Dominican,  Cuban,  and  Haitian  as 
well  as  from  East  European  nations — last 
week's  travelers  set  out  on  several  airlines 
for  Santo  Domingo.  They  had  virtually  all, 
as  far  as  could  be  learned,  been  housed  and 
subsidized  in  Czechoslovakia  for  the  last  2 
years. 

Ancient  Charles  University,  a  mighty  cita- 
del of  European  learning  until  a  Communist 
regime  took  the  nation  over,  today  has  spe- 
cial faculties  for  Latin  American,  African, 
Asian,  and  Arab  students.  They  are  regarded 
as  revolutionaries  until  proved  otherwise,  as 
when  African  students  were  manhandled  and 
battled  their  persecutors  on  the  campus  and 
the  main  streets. 
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None  of  the  Latin  Americans  has  been  government,  they  talked  legitimate  political 
known  to  get  into  any  wrangle  with  author-  elements  into  a  united  popular  front, 
ity.  They  are  predominantly  from  Cuba,  This  precipitated  chaos,  during  which  no 
but  are  usually  assigned  with  other  Latins  side  had  control.  In  this  disorder,  known 
to  the  same  classes.  Some  of  those  who  lefj; — Communists  played  leadership  roles  in 
last  week  have  been  known  to  talk  of  thelt     fomenting    anarchy   and    influencing   street 


to  oppose  the  "government  of  force." 
is  considered  a  traditional  tactic. 


This 


EXILES   KETtJEN 


experience  in  Cuba.  At  least  two  of  them 
boasted  of  seeing  a  little  revolutionary  ac- 
tion in  Zanzibar  with  a  group  of  Cubans  at 
the  time  of  the  early  1964  revolt  on  the 
island. 

Some  educated  guessing  is  in  progress  on 
where  the  new  spearhead  from  Prague  may 
go  underground.  Port-au-Prince,  capital  of 
Ha:ti  where  Dr.  Francois  (Papa  Doc)  Du- 
valier  is  considered  a  political  pariah  by  the 
United  States  tis  a  savage  dictator,  may  well 
be  a  haven.  One  part  of  the  island  of  His- 
paniola  is  occupied  by  Haiti;  the  other  by 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  Is  difficult  to  assess  the  number  of  Do- 
minicans in  Eastern  Europe.  A  sizable  group, 
claiming  Dominican  citizenship,  also  is 
resident  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  students. 
There,  they  have  generally  been  integrated 
with  Cubans  brought  in  for  military, "tech- 
nological and  agricultural  training. 

There  also  have  been  Dominicans,  who 
settled  quietly  for  a  while  in  Spain.  Then, 
they  slipped  away  to  Central  Europe,  wind- 
ing up  in  Prague.  Others  have  been  en- 
countered in  Poland  and  a  handful  in 
Bulgaria. 

Since  most  men — only  a  very  few  women 
are  known  in  these  Dominican  groups — carry 
Cuban  p:ipers  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  on 
their  own  say-so  that  their  Dominican  origin 
is  accepted.  M.irriage  betweeen  these  exiled 
Latins  and  East  European  women  is  sup- 
posedly rare. 

Latin  American  "revolutionary"  students 
have  been  given  more  specialized  treatment 
than  most  others  from  abroad.  Outside  the 
usual  courses  in  ideology,  they  have  gone 
through  paramilitary  training.  The  most 
militant  also  went  through  the  trickier  rou- 
tine in  sabotage  and  in  training  sabotage 
units   under    highly  primitive   conditions. 

These  experiences  are  known  and  have 
been  discussed  by  the  trainees,  themselves, 
with  other  comrades  at  school  after  they 
vanished  and  reappeared  a  couple  of  months 
later  in  class.  The  vanguard  that  started 
toward  Santo  Domingo  last  week  also  was 
well  heeled.  They  carried  wads  of  Yankee 
dollars  supplied  by  their  faculty  advisers. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1,  there  had  already  been  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  an  analysis  of  the 
Dominican  crisis,  interpreted  as  a  Com- 
munist coup.  It  appeared  a  day  before 
the  President's  statement,  to  which  I 
have  referred.  This  article,  written  by 
Al  Burt  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Serv- 
ice, contained  a  now-familiar  statement: 

The  Dominican  Republic  rebellion  de- 
veloped in  a  classic  Communist  pattern. 

Strikingly  similar  words  were  filed 
earlier  this  year  from  Brazzaville,  the 
Congo  Republic:  "a  classic  Communist- 
style  takeover."  For  this,  I  refer  Sen- 
ators to  pa^e  4883  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Prom  Khartoum,  Sudan,  came 
the  statement:  "A  textbook  case  of  an 
attempted  Communist  takeover."  In  this 
connection,  I  refer  to  page  7868  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

These  methods  are  identifiable  and 
fully  subject  to  interpretation,  com- 
prehension, and  effective  resistance — if 
only  we  have  the  will  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Burt  continued: 

Communists  played  on  the  emotions  of  a 
troubled  nation  during  an  election  year. 
Under  the  guise  of  advocating  constitutional 


mobs. 

Exiled  members  of  the  three  Communist 
or  pro-Communist  parties  kicked  out  of  the 
country  more  than  a  year  ago  had  been  re- 
turning recently.  There  were  indications 
that  some  had  received  training  In  subver- 
sion In  Communist  countries — unconfirmed 
reports  said  Cuba  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  exiles  had  slipped  in  while  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  was  devoted  to  in- 
ternal problems. 

In  traditional  style  the  Communists  passed 
out  weapons  indiscriminately.  This  led  to 
armed  street  mobs,  shooting  and  confusion, 
upon  which  they  could  further  capitalize. 

There  were  reports  of  firing  squad  execu- 
tions and  shouts  of  "Paredon"  (to  the  wall). 

No  one  accuses  Bosch  of  being  Coinmuni.>t, 
but  Communists  created  the  chaos.  Only 
they  were  organized  for  that  and  only  they 
are  benefiting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Dominican  Crisis  Seen 
as  Red  Plan,"  written  by  Al  Burt,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
1,  1965,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  19651 

Dominican    Crisis    Seen    as   Red    Plan 
(By  Al  Burt) 

Miami,  April  30. — The  Dominican  'Repub- 
lic rebellion  developed  in  a  classic  Commu- 
nist pattern. 

Here  is  what  apparently  happened: 

Communists  played  on  the  emotions  of 
a  troubled  nation  during  an  election  year. 
Under  the  guise  of  advocating  constitutional 
government,  they  talked  legitimate  political 
elements  into  a  united  popular  front. 

This  precipitated  chaos,  during  which  no 
side  had  control.  In  this  disorder,  known 
Communists  played  leadership  roles  in  fo- 
menting anarchy  and  Influencing  street  mobs. 

Dominican  sources  so  far  have  identified 
these  men: 

Manuel  Gonzalez,  central  committee  mem- 
ber of  the  Popular  Socialist  Party  (PSP) ;  Car- 
los Dore,  PSP  member  and  an  officer  In  the 
Domlniclan  Student  Federation;  Manuel  Es- 
cobar Alfonseca,  PSP  member;  Hector  Floren- 
tlno  Ollvares.  member  of  the  Pragua,  Com- 
munist student  organization;  Lusi  Montas 
Gonzalez,  June  14  Party;  Daniel  Ozuma,  June 
14  Party. 

TWO  red  parties 

There  are  two  Communist  Parties  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  both  illegal. 

The  PSP  Is  considered  the  best  disciplined, 
oriented  toward  Moscow.  The  other,  the 
Dominican  Popular  Movement  (MPD) ,  is  Chi- 
nc-e-oriented. 

The  June  14  Party  originated  in  1959  as 
a  nationalist  movement.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Communist  leadership  and  now  Is 
Illegal  and  an  open  advocate  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro. 

The  background  of  the  situation  Is  this : 

Juan  Bosch's  party,  the  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRD) ,  had  been  out  of  power 
for  some  19  months.  There  were  no  public 
demonstrations  in  his  behalf  at  the  time  of 
his  ouster  from  the  Presidency  In  September 
1963. 

The  PRD  had  rejected  the  idea  of  Septem- 
ber elections  and  said  Bosch  should  be  rein- 
stated as  President  without  them. 

The  PSP,  MPDP,  and  June  14  Party  also 
adopted  that  approach  but  added  that  the 
movement  should  be  a  united  popular  front 


Exiled  members  of  the  three  parties  kicked 
out  of  the  country  more  than  a  year  ago  had 
been  returning  recently.  There  were  Indica- 
tions that  some  had  received  training  In 
subversion  in  Communist  countries — uncon- 
firmed reports  said  Cuba  and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  exiles  had  slipped  In  while  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  was  devoted  to  In- 
ternal problems.  Some  simply  walked  in  ofi^  a 
plane  at  the  airport.  Some  landed  from  small 
boats  along  the  country's  1,000-mile  coast- 
line. 

The  PRD,  apparently  believing  It  could 
control  the  situation,  was  swept  Into  the 
popular  front. 

Directing  the  operations  of  the  PRD  in 
Santo  Domingo  was  Angel  Mlelan,  who  had 
shared  the  leadership  of  the  party  with  Bosch 
when  he  won  the  Presidency.  Later,  after 
the  1963  coup,  Bosch  and  Mielan  split.  Mie- 
Im  was  arrested  in  Puerto  Rico  with  Com- 
munist literature  In  his  baggage. 

The  PRD  approached  some  of  the  younger 
military  officers  and  the  keyman  proved  to 
be  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno.  When  the 
revolt  came,  the  colonel  carried  some  of  the 
military  units  with  him. 

The  popular  front  put  demonstrators  into 
the  street,  and  these  more  than  once  saved 
the  rebellion  from  defeat. 

street  mobs  form 

In  traditional  style  the  Communists  passed 
out  weapons  indiscriminately.  This  led  to 
armed  street  mobs,  shooting,  and  confu- 
sion, upon  which  they  could  further  capi- 
talize. 

Some  of  those  with  weapons  were  children 
from  12  to  16.  Homes  were  looted  and  one 
bank  was  reported  broken  into.  Embassy 
sanctuary  was  violated.  There  were  reports 
of  firing  squad  executions,  and  shouts  of 
"paredon"  (to  the  wall) . 

In  this  atmosphere,  because  the  PSP  was 
the  better  disciplined  and  trained,  it  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  dominant  role  although  the 
PRD  apparently  did  still  command  the  loy- 
alty of  Colonel  Caamano. 

Observers  doubt  that  a  true  grassroots 
movement  to  restore  Bosch  to  the  Presidency 
would  have  waited  19  months  after  his  ouster 
to  express  itself. 

No  one  accuses  Bosch  of  being  Communist, 
but  Communists  created  the  chaos.  Only 
they  were  organized  for  that  and  only  they 
are  benefiting. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  refer  to  one  other  article.  The  author 
is  Tad  Szluc,  and  the  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times.  In  the 
article,  he  reported  from  Santo  Domingo, 
as  follows: 

Many  Americans  here,  both  official  and 
private,  believe  that  while  the  United  States 
has  displayed  Impressive  efficiency  in  estab- 
lishing its  Military  Establishment  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  does  not  match  It 
with  equivalent  political  action. 

Improving  our  capability  for  effective 
political  action,  Mr.  President,  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  sponsors  of  the  freedom 
academy  bill  propose.  We  advocate 
correction  of  a  critical  deficiency  in  our 
current  defense  posture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "U.S.  Troops  Split  Domi- 
nican Rebels,"  written  by  Tad  Szluc,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
4,  1965,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  four  editorials.  They  are  entitled 
"Freedom  Academy  Called  Vital,"  from 
the  Madison,  Ind.,  Courier  of  January  18, 
1965;  "The  Red  Hand  in  Riots,"  from  the 
Billings,  Mont.,  Gazette  of  January  4, 
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1965;  "Freedom  Academy  Need  Is 
Urgent."  from  the  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
Post  Tribune  of  January  4,  1965;  and 
"Critical  African  Situation  Calls  for  Re- 
view of  American  Aid,  Idea,  Policies," 
from  the  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  Daily  Plains- 
men of  May  2,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)    Times,  May  4, 
1965] 

U.S.  Troops  Split  Dominic.\n  Rebels:  GI's 
Cut  Capit.^l  in  Two — Another  M,\rine 
Killed — Long  Occupation  Seen 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Santo     Domingo,     Dominican     Republic, 
May  3. — U.S.  forces  opened  a  corridor  today 
tlirough  rebel-held  territory  In  this  capital, 
cutting  the  city  In  two. 

This  move  came  as  United  States,  In  effect, 
acknowledged  that  It  expected  to  maintain 
troops  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  an  in- 
definite time,  at  least  until  Dominicans  find 
a  democratic  solution  for  the  civil  war, 
which  has  raged  for  the  last  10  days. 

While  advancing  early  today,  the  para- 
troopers had  several  engagements  with  the 
rebels,  killing  two  of  them,  according  to 
reports. 

Another  marine  was  killed  at  dawn  by  a 
rebel  sniper  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
expanded  international  zone  perimeter.  He 
was  shot  through  the  head. 

task  m,\y  take  months 

This  brought  to  three  the  nvunber  of 
marines  killed  since  U.S.  troops  moved  into 
Santo  Domingo  last  Thursday.  A  paratrooper 
died  at  the  San  Isldro  base  this  afternoon 
when  a  grenade  e.Kploded  In  his  hands  acci- 
dentally. 

The  decision  to  control  the  small  Carib- 
bean country  militarily  until  a  viable  govern- 
ment can  be  established — a  task  that  under 
the  present  conditions  may  take  many 
months — results  from  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  Johnson  administration  In  the  last  48 
hours  that  the  rebel  movement  has  fallen 
under  the  domination  of  Communist  forces. 
This,  however.  Is  a  controversial  point. 
The  rebels  deny  it  and  some  competent 
Americans  privately  take  exception  to  so 
sweeping  a  view  of  the  situation. 

The  United  States  thinking,  according  to 
these  sources,  does  not  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  asking  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  establish  a  form  of  temporary 
trtisteeshlp  over  the  Dominican  Republic. 

An  OAS  factfinding  mls.?ion  and  Jose  A. 
Mora,  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization, 
are  now  in  Santo  Domingo.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  report  later  In  the  week  to  the 
ministerial  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Organization  convened  in  Washington. 

The  OAS  group  met  today  with  the  rebel 
command,  and  yesterday  some  of  Its  mem- 
bers fiew  to  cities  In  the  provinces  to  check 
on  the  situation. 

The  corridor  across  Santo  Domingo,  open- 
ing direct  conununications  between  the  in- 
ternational zone  in  the  west  and  the  San 
Isldro  Air  Force  Base  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Ozama  River,  was  secured  Just  after 
midnight  when  paratroopers  of  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  broke  through  the  perimeter 
around  the  Duarte  Bridge  over  the  Ozama 
River. 

They  then  linked  up  with  the  marines,  who 
advanced  three  blocks tast  from  the  interna- 
tional  area,    which   is   under   their  control. 

troops  advance  3  miles 
The  paratroopers  advanced  nearly  3  miles 
across  most  of  the  rebel  territory  to  achieve 
the  linkup  and  to  open   the  corridor  that 
runs  along  a  west-east  line. 

The  one-street-wide  corridor  cuts  Santo 
Domingo  Into  southern  and  northern  sec- 
tions. 


The  marines  reported  no  fighting  in  their 
advance,  but  late  this  morning  the  para- 
troopers came  under  fire  near  the  point  of 
their  junction  with  the  marines. 

This  dawn  attack,  near  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
was  one  of  the  three  against  the  main  Amer- 
ican compound.  There  were  no  other  sig- 
nificant military  actions  In  the  last  24  hours 
except  for  skirmishes  in  the  corridor  and 
sniper  fire  at  various  points. 

The  conunand  of  the  American  forces  Is 
situated  next  to  the  Embassy  In  a  house  once 
owned  by  the  former  dictator  Rafael  Leonldas 
Trujillo  Molina.  The  house  serves  as  head- 
quarters for  Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer,  who 
commands  the  ground  forces  of  Joint  Task 
Force  122,  made  up  of  at>out  14,000  para- 
troops and  marines. 

The  U.S.  military  buildup  continued  de- 
spite a  tenuous  truce  negotiated  last  Friday 
by  tiie  Papal  Nuncio  and  notwitlistanding 
the  new  talks  conducted  by  the  OAS  and 
American  diplomats. 

The  appiarent  Intent  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  its  troops  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  an  extended  time  was  emphasized  by  an 
American  spokesman,  who  said  one  of  the 
missions  of  the  American  troops  was  to  "help 
Dominicans  to  find  a  democratic  solution  of 
their  problems." 

leaflets  explain  aim 

Leaflets  dropped  on  Santo  Domingo  by 
U.S.  aircraft  and  hellcoptors  also  stressed 
that  one  of  the  American  missions  was  to  se- 
cure such  a  "democratic  solution." 

But  Just  how  the  United  States  proposed 
to  go  about  helping  the  Dominicans  find 
such  a  solution  no  one  seemed  to  know. 

John  Bartlow  Martin,  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Dominican  RepubUc,  reported  to 
President  Johnson  last  night  that  the  rebel 
movement  had  fallen  imder  the  control  of 
"Castro  communism." 

Mr.  Martin,  sent  here  last  Saturday  as  the 
President's  personal  envoy,  is  known  to  have 
concluded  after  talks — including  a  long  con- 
ference Saturday  afternoon  witli  the  rebel 
command — that  nothing  further  could  be 
salvaged  from  the  movement,  which  was 
initially  designed  to  bring  back  former  Pres- 
ident Juan  Bosch  to  power. 

Mr.  Bosch  was  overthrown  by  a  military 
coup  In  September  1963,  and  the  Insurrec- 
tion to  bring  him  back  to  ot&ce  was  led  by 
a  group  of  army  officers  and  leaders  of  the 
Dominican  Revolutionist  Party,  headed  by 
the  former  President. 

However,  the  movement  got  out  of  hand 
early  last  week  and  extreme  leftist  factions 
tried  to  dominate  It. 

Mr.  Martin's  judgment  is  that  the  pro- 
Bosch  democratic  elements  have  been  de- 
stroyed In  the  civil  war,  which  may  have  cost 
as  many  as  2.000  lives,  and  that  Communists 
are  in  control  of  the  situation. 

However,  this  conclusion  Is  not  shared  by 
all  observers  here.  Some  feel  that  It  would 
be  an  error  for  the  United  States  to  convince 
Itself  that  Communists  have  the  upper  hand 
and  that  consequently  no  further  political 
efforts  should  be  made. 

Many  Americans  here,  both  official  and 
private,  believe  that  while  the  United  States 
has  displayed  impressive  efficiency  in  estab- 
lishing its  military  establishment  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  It  does  not  match  it  with 
equivalent  political  action. 

Until  Mr.  Martin's  arrival,  no  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Government  had  established 
permanent  contact  with  the  rebel  command. 
The  contacts  with  the  rebels  were  broken  last 
Tuesday  when  It  appeared  that  the  pro-Bosch 
movement  had  failed. 

It  is  Impossible  to  tell  whether,  at  this 
late  stage,  Mr.  Bosch  Is  still  in  a  position  to 
help  salvage  the  democratic  features  of  the 
revolution  launched  In  his  name.  Many 
Americans  believe  It  should  at  least  be  tried, 
especially  In  the  light  of  his  wide  popularity. 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Martin,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Bosch,  might  fly  to  San  Juan  to  con- 


fer with  the  former  President,  provided  the 
meeting  was  authorized  by  President  John- 
son. 

At  the  rebel  headquarters  In  the  Plaza  In- 
dependencla  area,  rebel  spokesmen  steadfast- 
ly denied  that  they  were  part  of  the  Com- 
munist movement. 

Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno,  military 
head  of  the  rebellion,  said  In  a  telephone 
Interview,  "We  do  not  have  a  Communist 
problem." 

He  said  the  rebellion  was  still  intended  to 
bring  back  Mr.  Bosch,  but  It  was  not  clear 
that  the  Communist  elements  In  the  rebel 
leadership  necessarily  shared   tliat  view. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Bosch's  party  members 
continued  to  hold  important  positions  In  the 
rebel  command,  and  they,  too,  Insisted  that 
"our  movement  is  not  Communist." 

"It  Is  1  minute  to  midnight,  and  if  we  do 
not  act  at  once  in  the  political  field  the 
movement  will  really  become  Communist 
and  we  shall  have  to  maintain  a  permanent 
military  occupation  in  this  country,"  an 
American  official  said. 


[Prom  the  Madison   (Ind.)   Courier,  Jan.  18, 

1965] 

Freedom  Academy  Called  Vital 

From  time  to  time  congressmen  and  pri- 
vate citizens  have  called  for  creation  of  a 
freedom  academy.  This  academy  would 
teach  Americans  and  foreigners  to  fight  com- 
munism, by  revealing  Communist  tech- 
niques and  by  reinforcing  democratic  ideals 
and  organization. 

A  freedom  academy  seems  more  urgently 
needed  than  ever,  according  to  facts  re- 
vealed in  a  January  Reader's  Digest  article, 
"How  the  Reds  Make  a  Riot."  Written  by  Eu- 
gene Methvin  of  the  magazine's  Washington 
staff  and  based  on  4  years  of  research,  the 
article  discloses  that  so-called  "spontaneous 
demonstrations"  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
are  in  fact  carefully  staged  by  Communists 
and  their  dupes. 

These  riots  have  become  a  deadly  weap- 
on in  the  cold  war,  says  Methvin.  He  cites 
as  instances  of  organized  violence,  "bloody 
street  fights  between  Buddhists  and  Cath- 
olics in  Vietnam,  food  inarches  in  India, 
chaos  in  the  Congo,  and  mass  executions  by  a 
riot-Installed  Red  regime  in  Zanzibar." 

There  are  a  number  of  techniques  used  in 
staging  such  violent  demonstrations.  In- 
cluded are  infiltration,  where  a  few  militant 
Reds  invade  an  organization  and  turn  it 
to  their  own  nefarious  uses;  mixing  of  such 
respectable  terms  as  "peace"  and  "freedom" 
with  class  warfare  terminology  such  as  "im- 
perialism" and  "exploitation";  and  the  hir- 
ing of  mobs  to  set  off  demonstrations.  One 
example  of  this  latter  technique  was  shown 
In  Brazil,  when  pro-Red  demonstrators 
questioned  at  random  admitted  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  issues  Involved  In  the 
demonstration;  they  had  been  paid  to  come 
out.   they  said. 

Most  despicable  of  the  Communist  tech- 
niques is  that  of  creating  a  martyr,  since  it 
often  Involves  murdering  an  Innocent  per- 
son. For  example,  when  Vice  President  Nix- 
on was  attacked  by  a  mob  In  Caracas.  U.S. 
Secret  Service  men  saw  small  children  being 
shoved  in  front  of  his  car.  The  Red  hope 
was  to  create  a  martyr  and  thereby  Increase 
the  agitation. 

Methvin  suggests  several  ways  to  deal  with 
these  Communist  schemes.  But  what  stands 
out  most  clearly  Is  the  need  to  understand 
Red  methods.  Many  of  the  tragic  events 
mentioned  in  the  article  might  have  been 
avoided  or  minimized  with  greater  under- 
standing of  how  the  Communists  were  op- 
erating. 

[From  the  Billings  (Mont.)   Gazette,  Jan.  4, 

1965] 

The  Red  Hand  in  Riots 

Often  suspected  but  not  always  proved  Is 

the  Communist  Influence  in  riots  and  dem- 
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onstratlons  In  this  country  and  elsewhere. 
But  enough  evidence  to  alert  all  non-Com- 
munist nations  has  accumulated  In  recent 
years,  and  a  member  of  the  Readers  Digest 
Washington  staff,  Eugene  H.  Methvin,  has 
wrapped  It  up  In  an  enlightening  report  of 
how  this  weapon  of  the  cold  war  works. 

The  methods  include  Infiltration  of  an  or- 
ganization to  turn  it  to  nefarious  uses,  capi- 
talizing on  prejudice  against  such  terms  as 
"imperialism"  and  "exploitation,"  creating  a 
martyr  which  often  Involves  murdering  an 
Innocent  person,  and  maneuvering  into  posi- 
tions to  exhort  crowds  into  action  against  a 
government. 

Methvin  advocates  establishment  of  a  free- 
dom academy  to  teach  both  Americans  and 
foreigners  how  to  fight  communism.  This 
would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  other  pre- 
paredness efforts  initiated  in  recent  years. 
These  include  the  International  Police  Acad- 
emy In  Washington  to  train  foreign  police  in 
on  the  spot  handling  of  Red  Insurgency,  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Free  Labor  Devel- 
opment founded  by  business  and  labor  lead- 
ers and  with  U.S.  Government  support  Is 
training  thousands  of  Latin  American  trade 
imionists  In  democratic  organization  and 
anti-Communist  action. 


(Prom  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post  Tribune, 
Jan. 4, 1965] 
Freedom  Academy  Need  Is  Urgent 

One  of  the  most  essential  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion the  1965  Congress  could  enact  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  freedom  academy. 

Such  an  academy  would  be  aimed  at  teach- 
ing Americans,  including  high  U.S.  officials 
and  Congressmen,  and  foreigners  to  fight 
communism,  by  revealing  Communist  tech- 
niques and  reinforcing  our  freedoms  and 
organization  needed  to  achieve  these  ends. 

An  article  In  the  January  Reader's  Digest 
advances  another  reason  why  the  creation  of 
a  freedom  academy  Is  an  urgent  order  of 
business  for  the  new  Congress  and  President 
Johnson.  Written  by  Eugene  Methvin  of  the 
magazine's  Washington  staff,  the  article  en- 
titled "How  the  Reds  Make  a  Riot"  Is  based 
on  4  years  of  research.  It  discloses  that  many 
so-called  spontaneous  demonstrations  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States  are  In  fact  carefully  staged  by 
Communists  and  their  dupes. 

These  riots  have  become  a  deadly  weapon 
in  the  cold  war,  says  Mr.  Methvin.  He  cites 
instances  of  organized  violence,  bloody  street 
fights  between  Buddhists  and  Catholics  In 
Vietnam,  food  marches  In  India,  chaos  In 
the  Congo,  and  mass  executions  by  a  rlot-ln- 
stalled  Red  regime  in  Zanzibar. 

As  he  notes  there  are  a  number  of  tech- 
niques used  in  staging  such  violent  demon- 
strations. Included  are  Infiltration,  where  a 
few  militant  Reds  invade  an  organization  and 
turn  it  to  their  own  nefarious  uses,  mixing  of 
such  respectable  terms  as  "peace"  and  "free- 
dom" with  class-warfare  terminology  such  as 
"imperialism"  and  "exploitation,"  and  the 
hiring  of  mobs  to  set  off  demonstrations. 

One  example  of  the  latter  technique  was 
shown  In  Brazil,  where  pro-Red  demonstra- 
tors questioned  at  random  admitted  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  issues  Involved  In 
the  demonstration.  They  frankly  said  they 
had  been  paid  to  participate. 

Most  despicable  of  the  Communist  techni- 
ques is  that  of  creating  a  martyr,  Mr.  Methvin 
says,  since  It  often  Involves  murder  In  an 
innocent  person.  For  example,  when  Vice 
President  Nixon  was  attacked  by  a  mob  In 
Caracas,  U.S.  Secret  Service  men  saw  small 
children  being  shoved  In  front  of  his  car. 
The  Red  hope,  Mr.  Methvin  adds,  was  to 
create  a  martyr  and  thereby  Increase  the 
agitation. 

The  author  suggests  several  ways  to  deal 
with  these  Communist  schemes.  But  what 
stands  out  most  clearly  Is  the  need  to  under- 
stand Red  methods.  Many  of  the  tragic 
events  mentioned  In  the  article  might  have 


been  avoided  or  minimized  with  greater  un- 
derstanding of  how  the  Communists  were 
operating. 

A  freedom  academy,  of  course,  would  be 
highly  beneficial  In  exposing  other  Commu- 
nist techniques,  tricks  and  treachery. 

Congressmen  and  private  citizens,  as  Mr. 
Methvin  notes  in  his  articles,  have  from  time 
to  time  called  for  the  creation  of  a  Freedom 
Academy.  The  concept  was  originated  back 
in  1950  by  the  Orlando,  Fla.,  committee,  a 
patriotic  group. 

A  Senate  bill,  which  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Freedom  Academy,  has  bipartisan 
support,  including  Democratic  Senators 
DoDD,  Lausche,  Proxmire.  and  Smathers  and 
Republican  Senators  Hickenlooper  and 
MuNDT.  Barry  Gold  water  also  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  bill. 

There  is  also  a  House  bill,  which  is  a  slight 
variation  of  the  Senate  proposal.  Under  it, 
a  Freedom  Commission  would  consist  of  six 
members  and  a  chairman  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

Missouri's  Eighth  District  Congressman 
Richard  Ichord  earlier  this  year  urged  the 
Missouri  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
support  the  House  bill,  pending  in  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  which 
Mr.  Ichord  Is  a  member. 

In  his  appeal,  Mr.  Ichord  declared:  "»  •  • 
We  have  waited  too  long  already.  Every  day 
opportunities  are  slipping  away,  some  to  be 
lost  forever."  There  remains,  he  warned  the 
Jaycees  and  other  Americans  "In  the  world 
an  evil,  well  organized,  hard-hitting,  deter- 
mined and  unrelenting  force  which  in  its  own 
words  is  out  to  bury  you  as  an  American  and 
your  way  of  life.  This  is  a  fact  of  life.  All 
the  wishful  thinking  in  the  world  will  not 
make  it  go  away  •   ♦   *." 

Senator  Dodd's  warning  delivered  earlier  in 
1964  carried  the  same  urgency:  "If  we  wait 
very  many  more  Panamas  and  Zanzibars  (his 
address  came  shortly  after  Red  activities  in 
these  two  countries)  before  we  wake  up  to 
the  realization  that  such  (the  present)  a 
training  program  Is  not  adequate.  It  may 
prove  too  late  to  save  What  Is  left  of  the 
free  world." 

The  Freedom  Academy,  under  both  bills, 
would  be  an  Institution  where  Americans 
and  citizens  of  other  free  countries  would 
receive  concentrated  training  In  Communist 
techniques  and  operations.  In  addition, 
they  would  receive  training  in  tactics  and 
methods  designed  to  frustrate  the  Reds  at 
every  operational  level,  from  elections  for  the 
control  of  trade  unions  and  student  orga- 
nizations, street  riots,  to  attempted  in- 
surrections. 

And,  as  Senator  Dodd  suggests,  it  Is  not 
enough  to  teach  our  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel the  history  and  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  will  be  assigned.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  teach  them  the  details  or  protocol 
and  etiquette  of  diplomacy.  Nor  Is  It 
enough  to  give  them  academic  instruction 
on  Communist  philosophy  and  history. 

The  foggy  bottom  State  Department  re- 
portedly Is  opposed  to  creation  of  a  Freedom 
Academy. 

Mr.  Methvln's  article  In  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest is  a  most  timely  one. 

It  deserves  the  strong  and  persistent  sup- 
port of  all  thinking  Americans,  who  would 
do  well  to  write  their  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators voicing  such  backing.  If  and  when 
such  a  Freedom  Academy  is  created  (1965 
must  be  the  year),  there  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity to  demand  that  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  Academy  are  headed  and 
staffed  by  vigorous  antl-Communlsts. 


Africa,  considered  a  rich  prize  in  the  Ideo- 
logical battle  for  leadership  between  Russia 
and  Red  China,  is  being  subjected  to  a  con- 
centrated effort  by  both  countries  as  each 
seeks  to  sell  Its  own  brand  of  communism 
to  the  people  of  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
once-dark  continent. 

This  battle  between  the  two  giants  of 
communism,  subjects  the  African  people  to 
great  doses  of  economic  aid,  training  pro- 
grams, red-carpet  tours,  and  anticoloniallsm 
propaganda  barrages.  So  far,  it  looks  like 
Red  China  is  ahead,  even  though  Russia  Is 
spending  more  money  In  the  race  between 
the  two  Red  nations. 

But  African  leaders,  not  wanting  to  go 
down  with  the  loser,  accept  the  aids  without 
offering  any  political  allegiance  In  return. 
Because  of  this  nonalliance,  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  capitalize  on 
the  Intra-Communlst  rift  and  guide  the  new 
nations  along  the  path  toward  freedom  and 
democracy  as  their  new  governments  become 
more  stable. 

The  United  States  Is  in  the  battle  In  Af- 
rica. Peace  Corpsmen  are  working  In  the 
villages  and  towns,  American  aid  Is  offered 
the  new  nations,  and  our  own  Voice  of 
America  blares  In  rebuttal  to  the  powerful 
voice  of  Red  China. 

But  this  Is  no^  enough,  declares  Senator 
Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota.  He  again 
proposes  a  Freedom  Academy  for  training  of 
oversea  nationals  and  Government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  personnel  to  work  with  citi- 
zens of  other  countries  In  our  "friendship 
corps."  This  would  be  a  logical  expansion  of 
our  present  efforts,  the  Senator  says,  citing 
the  African  situation  as  an  illustration  of 
the  present  world  conditions. 

A  Freedom  Academy,  which  Senator 
MuNDT  has  been  urging  for  a  number  of 
years,  could  be  part  of  an  expanded  Ameri- 
can effort,  and  his  proposal  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  reexamination  of  our  aid  and 
Infiuence  programs.  The  critical  African 
situation  Illustrates  the  need  for  a  continual 
study  of  the  American  effort  and  the  rieed 
to  adapt  foreign-aid  programs  and  policies 
to  changing  conditions  In  the  Ideological 
effort  which  Is  the  quiet,  at  times  unnoticed, 
war. 


[From  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.)  Dally  Plainsman, 

May  2,  1965] 
Critical   African   Sittjation   Calls  for  Re- 
view OF  American  Aid,  Idea  Policies 
There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  commu- 
nism will  emerge  as  the  dominant  political 
philosophy  In  Africa. 


RESTORATION  OF  OUR  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  decline 
of  America's  merchant  marine  is  becom- 
ing more  grave,  each  year. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  had  by  far  the  greatest  merchant 
fleet  in  the  world.  Today,  it  ranks  only 
fifth,  or  perhaps  sixth;  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  this  downward  trend  will  con- 
tinue, unless  some  immediate  action  is 
taken. 

In  recent  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  making  significant  strides  in  build- 
ing up  her  merchant  fleet,  and  will  soon 
match  or  exceed  our  world  rank.  The 
Soviets  have  also  been  increasing  the 
percentage  of  their  trade  carried  on  So- 
viet ships.  Presently,  42  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  waterborne  trade  is  car- 
ried by  her  own  ships. 

It  concerns  me  to  note  that  more  thajp 
91  percent  of  America's  maritime  trade  is 
handled  by  foreign-flag  vessels. 

It  further  concerns  me  to  note  that  the 
"flag  of  convenience"  countries  of  Li- 
beria, Panama,  and  Honduras  list  more 
U.S. -owned  ship  tonnage  than  does  the 
United  States  itself. 

In  the  event  of  war  the  implications  of 
a  weak  merchant  marine  could  be  calam- 
itous. 
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In  addition  to  the  threat  from  the  So- 
viet Union,  a  weak  merchant  marine  in 
peacetime  permits  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, in  the  form  of  taxes  and  wages, 
to  drain  out  of  our  economy.  Con- 
sidering our  current  international-pay- 
ments problem,  this  factor  deserves 
greater  attention  than  it  has  heretofore 
received. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  following  my  statement, 
a  reprint  of  an  article  entitled  "Merchant 
Marine:  To  Control  the  High  Seas?" 
which  was  published  in  the  March  1965 
Issue  of  Soviet  Life.  This  reprint  in- 
cludes the  comments  of  Joseph  Curran. 
president  of  the  National  Maritime  Union 
of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

I  particularly  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators,  Mr.  Currans  con- 
cluding remarks,  as  follows: 

We  are  a  nation  with  some  11.000  miles  of 
seaco.ist.  on  every  side  of  us.  We  are  the 
greatest  producer  of  goods  In  the  world,  with 
our  production  increasingly  dependent  on 
raw  materials  brought  in  from  overseas.  We 
are  the  leader  of  the  free  world  In  a  period 
of  grave  international  tensions  which  show 
no  sign  of  easing. 

Yet  ours  is  no  better  than  fifth,  and  prob- 
ably sixth,  among  the  merchant  marines 
of  the  world.  We  have  fewer  ships  In  action 
today  than  we  had  in  1939.  despite  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  our  foreign  commerce 
and  our  International  responsibilities  since 
that  time. 

It  Is  not  fear  of  the  Soviets  that  should 
Impel  us  to  restore  our  American-flag  mer- 
chant marine.  We  should  do  so  out  of  a 
sense  of  positive  national  purpose,  decent 
self-interest  and  national  pride.  And  we  had 
better  do  It  fast. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Merch-^nt   M.^rine:    To   Conthol  the   High 
Se.\s? 

plying  the  high  se.\s 

(The  growth  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  in  recent  years  has  stirred  interest 
and  speculation  in  the  foreign  press.  Our 
correspondent  Yuri  Andreyev  asked  Victor 
Bakayev,  U.S.S.R.  Minister  of  the  Merchant 
Marine,  to  give  our  readers  a  picture  of  the 
trends  and  developments  in  Soviet  shipping. 
He  prov.ded  us  with  f.actj  and  ficiures.  and 
invited  Deputy  Minister  Dmitri  Zotov.  De- 
partment Chiefs  Nikolai  Bykov  and  Nikolai 
Malakhov.  and  the  head  of  V  O  Sovfrakht. 
Alexander  Savelyev,  to  di'cuss  their  specific 
divifions.) 

(Victor    Bakayev,    U.S.S.R.    Minister    of    the 
Merchant  Marine) 

Question.  The  Western  press  has  said  on 
several  occasions  lately  that  our  merchant 
marine  is  being  expanded  in  order  to  control 
the  high  seas.  Win  you  ple.ase  comment  on 
the  statement? 

Answer.  It  is  true  that  the  Western  press 
has  been  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
our  merchant  marine  recently.  There  has 
been  much  talk  in  the  press  and  in  speeches 
about  our  e.xpansion,  about  our  attempts  to 
"invade"  the  world  shipping  market,  about 
our  "crafty  objectives." 

Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  voiced  the 
opinion  that  as  a  result  of  the  extensive 
Soviet  shipbuilding  program,  we  may  exert 
an  un visual,  surprising,  and  very  significant 
effect  on  shipping  and  traditional  patterns  of 
transportation.  The  conclusion  Is  correct 
and  shows  foresight,  and  we  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Hood.    We  can  also  under- 


stand his  regret  that  the  rate  of  growth  of 
tiie  Soviet  merchant  marine  is  faster  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  But  we  are  sur- 
prised, lO  say  the  least,  when  lie  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  expan.'i(jn  of  our  shipping  is 
aimed  at  control  ot  the  high  scs. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  tl.at  perhaps  some 
of  il;e  i>eople  who  follow  the  progre^s  of  our 
iucrch;iut  marine  from  abroad  have  a  private 
ax  to  grind.  They  are  inclined  to  regard  us 
as  a  rival.  To  be  sure,  for  some  decades;  now 
the  3v;vvet  Uuion  h.is  cliariered  hundrcda  of 
vessels  to  transy)ort  its  tJJods.  ^ir  which  it 
has  paid  out  hunUredi  oi  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Some  people  have  begun  to  think  of 
this  us  a  kind  of  Christmas  irescnt  that  is 
due  them.  Aiid  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  build  up  u.s  own  Ileet  for  tr.udpurt- 
Ing  ito  own  good;;,  the  accusatioi.s  of  expan- 
sion became  loud  and  numerous. 

If  we  turn  to  the  most  accurate  and  objec- 
tive l.iaguage  of  lacLS  ar.d  figuies.  tiien  it 
becomes  obvious  tiiat  there  are  no  giounds 
tor  sucii  accusatiouii.  In  the  past  10  years 
the  turnovei-  o't  Soviet  lureign  trade  In- 
creased 2.7  timefi,  whi.e  tlie  tonnage  o:  the 
Soviet  mercliaiit  marine  increased  by  two 
and  a  h.xit  times.  The  ao\iet  Union  ai.s 
moved  to  tUth  pl.ice  in  tiie  world  for  trade 
turnover,  and  it  is  only  roa  onable  that  we 
shovild  be  taking  steps  to  build  up  our 
merchant  marine  to  keep  pace  with  world 
shipping. 

dimply,  wc  are  expandiag  our  fleet  to 
freight  our  goods  because  we  wi.sh  to  develop 
our  trade  in  every  way  possible. 

Question.  How  much  of  the  country's 
trade  is  handled  by  the  merchant  marine? 

Answer.  The  Soviet  Union  has  trade  rela- 
tions with  91  countries.  13  of  them  Socialist, 
51  developing,  and  27  capitalist.  Our  ships 
call  at  the  ports  of  these  or  neighboring 
countries  tc/  deliver  good.s.  In  1964  they 
Sailed  a  total  of  44  million  nautical  miles  or. 
figuratively  spe.iking,  they  spanned  the 
earth  2,000  times  along  the  equator,  welgli- 
ing  anchor  11.000  times  at  600  ports  of  call. 
Ships  flying  the  Soviet  flag  sail  all  the  seas 
and  oceans  of  the  world  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Antarctic. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  our  shipping  with  the  Socialist 
countries.  Their  rapid  economic  growth 
and  socialist  division  of  labor  have  resulted 
in  an  increased  exchange  of  commodities 
among  these  countries  and  consequently  in 
the  rapid  development  of  shipping.  At 
present  approximately  a  thud  of  the  overall 
turnover  of  exports  and  imports  carried  by 
Soviet  shipping  goes  to  and  from  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Soci.ilist  community. 

A  good  deal  of  merchandise  is  shipped  to 
the  developing  countries,  including  foreign 
trade  goods  and  consigjiments  of  economic 
aid.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  helping  the  newly  inde- 
pendent states  to  build  about  500  industrial 
and  other  projects.  More  than  700.000  tons 
of  various  goods  were  delivered  from  Soviet 
ports  by  rea  to  Bhilai  (India)  alone  for  the 
l.-irgest  iron  and  steel  plant  in  Asia.  We  also 
ship  to  India  farm  implements  and  equip- 
ment for  its  machine-building  industry; 
lathes  and  instruments;  mine  equipment; 
and  everything  necessary  for  the  oil  Installa- 
tions, power  stations,  and  other  projects  It  Is 
building  with  Soviet  aid. 

Considerable  shipping  is  done  to  Indo- 
nesia, where  the  Soviet  Union  is  providing 
technical  assistance  In  building  plants  and 
roads. 

L:trge  cargoes  of  equipment  and  building 
materials  go  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
The  Aswan  high  dam  alone  accounted  for 
more  than  200.000  tons  of  equipment  and 
building  materials.  Many  items  are  shipped 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  the  metal- 
lurgical, machine  building,  chemical  and 
textile  plants  being  built  with  Soviet  as- 
sistance. 

More  and  more  freighters  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  Ghana,  Guinea,  Morocco,  Somalia,  and 


other  African  States,  as  well  as  for  several 
of  tlie  Latin  American  countries. 

They  return  from  the  developing  Afro- 
Asian  and  Lain  American  countries  with 
their  holds  iilled  with  such  items  as  rubber 
wool,  cotton,  sui;ar,  collce,  cocoa  beans,  tea 
fruit,  oil-bearing  seeds,  spices,  food,'  anci 
light  industry  goods. 

Ill  recent  yei-rs  Sovitt  slilpplng  to  capitalist 
countries  h;  s  grown  murk«"dly.  Ten  ye.irs 
ago  it  aiiiouiUod  to  3.8  million  tons,  but  by 
1964  the  li.Aure  had  ri.sen  to  52.7  million, 
yoviet  ships  ii.  ndlc  21.6  million  tons  of  these 
cirgo^^s.  .ind  31.1  million  tons  are  delivered 
by  foreign  \e.isels.  As  you  see,  foreign  ship- 
owi.crs  can  :;ardly  complain  that  tneir  ships 
li.udle  loo  small  a  share  of  Soviet  freight. 

tpo iking  of  the  incre.iscd  turnover  of  sea- 
bo:uo  cargoes,  I  .should  note  that  tlie  items 
carried  have  ch.inged  gre.ttly  in  recent  years. 
Noi  too  long  iifjo  the  bulk  of  our  export  car- 
goes cortipri.xccl  raw  materials,  where.^s  today 
we  carry  a  great  deal  of  technical  equipment, 
pl.mt.s  ind  f.ict'jrles  ready  for  assembling^ 
m.iciuncs  of  v.irious  kinds,  metal  structures! 
lathes  and  precision  instruments.  We  now 
ship  more  tiian  5  million  tons  of  machines, 
cqaipment.  metals  and  metal  {,'oods  a  year. 

QuoiUion.  The  Soviet  merchant  marine 
plays  a  very  coiisidrrible  rolr«  in  the  coun- 
try'o  di.=.tributicn  system,  I  Uike  It. 

Answer.  Very  considerable.  In  the  overall 
freight  turnover  of  domestic  deliveries  the 
niMohant  m '.rine  holds  second  place,  and 
its  share  is  growing.  The  Importance  of 
domestic  deliveries  made  by  ship  !.<;  not  shown 
merely  by  the  bulk  of  cargo.  Bear  in  mind 
th.-it  our  coistline  is  more  th.-^n  double  the 
length  of  the  country's  land  borders.  The 
shores  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  washed  by 
tiie  waters  of  2  oceans  and  14  seas,  so  it 
is  quite  obvious  what  shipping  means  to 
Soviet  coistal  f.rens.  List  year  alone  our 
coastal  freighters  delivered  more  than  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  dry  cnrgo  and  as  much  liquid 
careco. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  especially  imtxjr- 
tant  to  the  people  and  Industries  of  the 
northern  and  far  eastern  coastal  regions. 
Seafarini?  vessels  In  these  are.as  are  practically 
the  only  means  for  tran.=portlng  bulky  car- 
goes. Industry,  agriculture,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  fiopulation  in  many  parts  of 
the  maritime  territory,  the  shores  of  the 
Okhotsk  Sea.  and  the  recions  around  them, 
in  many  parts  of  Sakhalin,  Kamchatka, 
Chvikotka.  and  the  far  north  depend  on  ship- 
ping. 

The  volume  of  shipping  to  the  .Arctic  re- 
gions is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Pow- 
erful new  iceb-enkers  like  the  Lenin,  the 
world's  first  nuclear-powered  surface  vessel, 
keep  the  sea  lanes  of  the  north  polar  route 
open  in  the  coldest  weather,  thus  prolonging 
the  period  of  Arctic  navigation.  This  route 
hns  now  t>ecomc  a  regular  seaway  along  which 
hundreds  of  ships  make  their  passage  every 
year.  Within  a  few  years  we  will  need  a 
larger  fleet  of  Icebreakers,  Including  nuclear- 
powered  vessels  built  at  Soviet  shipyards,  the 
way  traffic  along  the  northern  route  Is 
growing. 

Question.  Vessels  with  modern  technical 
equipment.  Including  nuclear  Installations, 
must  require  highly  qualified  seamen.  How 
do  you  train  them? 

Answer.  For  training  you  need  free  time 
and  good  working  conditions.  Ovir  merchant 
seamen,  like  all  Soviet  citizens,  work  a  7-hour 
day.  41-hour  week.  This  gives  tliem  ample 
time  for  study  and  recreation.  More  than  30 
percent  of  all  personnel  on  our  merchant 
ships  studj'  free  of  charge  by  correspondence 
at  secondary  and  higher  schools.  Teachers 
are  often  sent  on  board  ships,  and  at  large 
ports  we  have  consultation  centers.  The  sea- 
men are  given  time  off  with  pay  to  prepare 
for  and  take  examinations.  Our  system  of 
corresix>ndence  and  regular  school  training 
for  the  merchant  marine  specialties  gives  us 
qu.alifled  personnel  In  large  numbers.    Every 
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fourth  Soviet  seaman  has  either  a  specialized 
secondary  school  or  higher  education. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
•hat  in  building  up  a  modern  merchant  ma- 
rine, we  not  only  promote  our  own  interests 
and  those  of  the  other  Socialist  countries, 
but  we  help  to  develop  world  shipping  and 
trade  as  well. 

The  policy  of  our  merchant  marine  is 
shaped  by  the  country's  general  economic  pol- 
icy and  fair  and  friendly  economic  competi- 
tion with  capitalist  countries.  Its  purpose  is 
to  meet  the  country's  increasing  demand  for 
shipping-  Its  purpo.se  is  not  to  seize  control 
of  international  shipping.  Any  such  accusa- 
tion is  absurd,  to  put  it  mildly.  The  single 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  to  promote  economic  prosperity 
on  the  basis  of  mutually  profitable  Inter- 
national trade. 

FIFTY -SIX    REGULAR    ROUTES 

(By  Dimltrl  Zotov.  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  merchant  marine) 

To  stabilize  goods  traffic  witliin  the  coun- 
try and  witli  foreign  countries,  we  run  our 
mercliant  marine  ships  on  regular  freight 
shipping  routes  by  a  timetable.  The  advan- 
tages of  regular  runs  which  are  profitable  to 
both  the  shipowner  and  the  shipper  are  per- 
fectly obvious. 

At  present  Soviet  sliips  on  these  regular 
runs  carry  up  to  6.3  million  tons  of  dry  cargo 
a  year.  Of  this  amount  only  2.5  million  tons 
are  freighted  by  the  29  shipping  lines  with 
routes  abroad.  This  is  obviously  too  little, 
and  we  are  sparing  no  effort  to  double  and 
even  triple  the  volume  of  traffic. 

Soviet  vessels  sail  11  regular  routes  Jointly 
with  the  shipping  companies  of  Britain. 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  India,  Ceylon,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Bulgaria,  and  Japan.  Most 
of  the  lines  have  been  in  regular  operation 
for  several  years,  have  a  good  reputation,  and 
give  us  high  returns.  Our  merchant  marine 
transports  up  to  1.1  million  tons  of  general 
cargo  on  these  year-round  routes. 

Besides  this,  the  Soviet  Union  maintains 
18  lines  on  its  own  to  foreign  countries.  So- 
viet Baltic  ports  have  regular  traffic  with 
ports  in  Britain,  Poland,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  other  European  countries  and  in  west 
Africa.  Tlie  Black  Sea  ports  are  in  regular 
contact  with  the  ports  of  Italy.  Iraq,  east 
Africa.  Indonesia,  Vietnam;  and  the  ports 
on  the  Danube,  with  those  on  the  Red  Sea,  in 
north  Africa,  and  the  Near  East. 

The  ships  on  these  runs  carry  more  than 
14  million  tons  of  cargo  a  year,  mostly  of  a 
general  type.  During  the  1964  navigation 
year  we  made  the  first  regular  runs  from  our 
northern  ports  to  Britain.  Belgium,  and  Nor- 
way, delivering  timber  on  schedule. 

So  you  see,  the  geographical  scope  of  our 
regular  shipping  Is  quite  large.  In  the  near 
future  we  Intend  to  make  It  even  larger. 

To  speed  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
ships  on  these  regular  runs  we  provide  spe- 
cial moorage  with  highly  efficient  equipment. 
This  is  much  more  of  a  problem  In  some  for- 
eign ports  than  in  our  own,  and  we  may  go 
so  far  as  to  rent  wharves  and  warehouses  in 
some  ports  of  the  Afro-Asian  countries  to 
speed  up  service. 

In  principle  our  regular  shipping  lines, 
like  our  merchant  marine.  In  general,  serve 
to  meet  the  demands  of  Soviet  foreign  trade, 
but  in  cases  where  It  is  mutually  profitable 
for  the  shipper  and  ourselves,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  freight  cargoes  for  foreign  shippers 
as  well. 

WE  CHARTER  AS  WELL  AS  CHARTER  OUT 

(By  Alexander  Savelyev,  head  of  V/O 

Sovfrakht) 

V/O  Sovfrakht   expanded   operations  very 

considerably  in  recent  years  because  of  the 

increase  in  trade  turnover  and  the  resulting 

demand  for  shipping.  This  Is  the  only  Soviet 
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organization  to  charter  foreign  ships  for  the 
transportation  of  Soviet  cargoes. 

At  present  V/O  Sovfrakht  does  business 
with  more  than  3,000  foreign  shipowners  and 
brokers.  In  1963  It  chartered  foreign  cargo 
vessels  for  3,000  voyages,  paying  out  millions 
of  rubles  t7  foreign  shipowners.  The  volume 
of  transaction.^  last  year  was  even  greater, 
one  and  a  half  times  more  than  in  1963. 
Besides  chartering  vessels  for  separate  voy- 
ages, V/O  Sovfrakht  books  tonnage  on  time 
charter.  Its  business  relations  have  proved 
to  be  mutually  profitable. 

Due  to  the  growth  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine,  V/O  Sovfrakht  has  been  beset  with 
new  problems  in  recent  years — chartering  out 
ships  and  freighting  cargoes  of  foreign  own- 
ers on  Soviet  ships  that  otherwise  would 
carry  ballast. 

I  should  note  that  Soviet  ships  are  speedy, 
liave  well-trained  crews  and  absolutely  reli- 
able technical  equipment,  and  always  meet 
their  contract  stipulations.  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  has  won  the  esteem  of  shippers  in 
many  countries. 

Representatives  of  Soviet  shipping  are 
often  asked  when  the  Soviet  Union  will  stop 
chartering  foreign  ships  for  Soviet  cargoes. 
The  answer  is  never.  Every  businessman 
knows  that  even  with  a  very  large  fleet  It 
is  often  more  profitable  to  charter  other 
siiips.  Chartering  a  ship  for  cargo  space 
is  often  cheaper  than  sailing  your  own  vessel 
to  a  port  with  ballast.  There  are  many  other 
circumstances  and  conditions  which  make 
it  more  profitable  to  charter  a  ship  on  the 
spot. 

The  best  reply  to  this  question  Is  the  large 
future  we  see  for  Soviet  trade.  By  very 
modest  estimates  our  foreign  trade  turnover 
will  Increase  fourfold  by  1980.  Such  a  growth 
in  trade,  and  therefore  in  shipping,  will  sus- 
tain the  Soviet  Union's  Interest  in  chartering 
foreign  vessels. 

The  main  direction  of  V/O  Sovfrakht's 
activity  today  and  in  the  foreseeable  future 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase:  "We  charter 
as  well  as  charter  out." 

LUXURY     CRUISE     LINERS 

(By  Nikolai  Malakhov.  chief  of  the  Passenger 

Fleet     Division,     Ministry     of     Merchant 

Marine ) 

The  Soviet  passenger  fleet  has  50  liners  for 
travel  abroad  and  hundreds  of  ships  for 
domestic  use.  Thus  far  the  largest  liner  in 
our  fleet  is  Sovetsky  Soyuz  (30.000  tons), 
which  can  accommodate  1,250  passengers. 
Sovetsky  Soyuz  makes  regular  cruises  on  the 
Vladivostok  to  Petropavlovsk-Kamchatsky 
run.  The  fleet  has  a  score  of  sister  ships 
modeled  after  the  Mikhail  Kalinin  with  ac- 
commodations for  330  passengers  each. 
These  vessels,  built  in  the  German  Democra- 
tic Republic,  have  seven  regular  routes  from 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea  to  Marseilles,  Naples, 
Genoa,  Piraeus,  Istanbul,  Alexandria,  Beirut, 
and  Famagusta;  from  ports  on  the  Baltic  to 
Havana.  London,  Le  Havre,  Copenhagen, 
Goteborg,  Stockholm,  and  Helsinki;  and  from 
our  Far  Eastern  port  of  Nakhodka  to  Yoko- 
hama. This  last  route  is  gaining  in  popular- 
ity because  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  fastest 
travel  from  Europe  to  Japan  Is  through  the 
U.S.S.R.  Many  tourists  now  take  a  plane 
from  some  European  country  to  Moscow. 
Then  they  take  off  on  a  superb  170-passenger 
jetliner  which  covers  the  distance  to  the  Far 
East  in  8  hours.  A  comfortable  Soviet  diesel 
ship  picks  them  up  In  Nakhodka  and  sails  to 
Yokohama  In  a  matter  of  52  hours. 

Recently  a  new  passenger  liner,  the  Ivan 
Franko  (after  the  Ukrainian  poet).  Joined 
the  Soviet  fleet.  Its  Soviet  designers  worked 
with  German  workers  In  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  shipyard.  It  has  a  sleek, 
streamlined  body  and  features  beautifully 
decorated  lounges,  decks  for  strolling,  bars, 
restaurants   and   cafes,    a   movie   theater,   a 


sports  deck  and  swimming  pools — everything 
that  makes  for  an  enjoyable  cruise. 

We  plan  to  use  the  Iran  Franko  as  a  luxury 
ship  for  cruises  to  Soviet  Black  Sea  ports  as 
well  as  for  trips  to  foreign  countries.  In  1965 
there  will  be  added  to  our  fleet  a  sister  ship 
of  this  class,  to  be  christened  the  Alexander 
Pushkin. 

There  are  many  vessels  of  other  types  In 
the  Soviet  passenger  fleet  carrying  passengers 
on  domestic  routes  on  the  waters  of  eight 
seas.  Among  them  are  hydrofoils  for  90  to 
300  passenger.?  that  do  more  than  40  miles 
an  hour.  As  many  as  10  million  people  a  year 
book  passage  on  our  Black  Sea  hues. 

Annually  our  sliips  carry  tourists  from 
Britain,  France,  and  other  countries  on  Eu- 
ropean cruises,  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  and 
from  West  European  to  Soviet  ports.  In  1964 
our  ships  carried  more  than  60.000  of  these 
tourists. 

SOVIET   SHIPS   BVILT   AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD 

(By  Nikolai  Bykov,  Chief  of  the  Contract- 
ing Department,  Ministry  of  the  Merchant 
Marine ) 

I  would  say  that  our  general  policy,  in 
brief,  is  to  build  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
large,  fast  and  economical  merchant  fleet 
fitted  to  load  and  unload  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. We  want  our  ships  built  on  a  high 
engineering  level,  with  sailing  and  loading 
operations  automated  wherever  possible. 
The  general  purpose  of  increasing  the 
freight-carrying  capacity  of  our  tanker  fleet 
and  dry-cargo  ships  is,  of  course,  to  cut 
shipping  costs,  particularly  on  long  ocean 
voyages.  Research  centers  determine  the 
main  trends  in  the  current  and  long-term 
development  of  our  merchant  marine. 

Our  marine  engineers  are  busy  designinft 
increasingly  more  powerful  and  efficient 
diesel  engines  and  gas-  and  steam-turbine 
Installations  for  speedier  craft.  Their 
greater  carrying  capacity  will  reduce  ship- 
ping costs. 

More  of  our  vessels  are  being  built  in 
Soviet  shipyards.  Prcxiuction  of  merchant 
vessels  on  a  large  scale  has  made  it  possible 
to  cut  expenses,  standardize  marine  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  and  do  a  better  Job  of 
supplying  our  ships  with  spare  parts. 

The  largest  of  our  dry-cargo  vessels  are 
the  turbine-powered  ocean  liners  of  the 
Leninsky  Komsomol  class.  Quality  produc- 
tion of  this  class  of  ship  was  started  In  1959 
at  the  shipyards  in  Nikolayev  and  Kherson, 
on  the  Black  Sea.  Newly  designed  ocean 
liners  of  the  Poltava  class  have  been  in  pro- 
duction since  1962. 

We  have  orders  placed  with  foreign  ship- 
builders: the  Japanese  firm  Hitachi,  for 
several  double-decked  ships  with  a  dead 
weight  of  13,000  to  16,000  tons  (Omsk  class); 
the  Wartsila  Koncern  of  Finland  (Krasno- 
grad  class);  the  Gdansk  shipyards  in  Poland 
(Murom  class);  in  Warnemiinde,  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  {Vyborg  class); 
and  in  Yugoslavia,  with  the  Ulyanlk  ship- 
yards at  Pula  (Pula  class).  These  vessels 
will  be  powered  by  Burmelster-Waln  and 
Zultzer-Mann  diesels  with  a  capacity  of 
8.000  to  12.000  horsepower  and  have  a  speed 
of  16.5  to  18  knots. 

A  large  series  of  dry -cargo,  double-decked 
ships  with  a  dead  weight  of  approximately 
4.300  tons  is  under  construction  at  the  Nep- 
tune shipyards  in  Rostok  (German  Demo- 
cratic Republic).  Soviet  shipyards  are 
building  Icebreaker-freighters  and  several 
series  of  lumber  vessels.  Poland  and  Pin- 
land  are  filling  large  Soviet  orders  for  lum- 
ber freighters,  and  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic  is  building  us  single-decked  dry- 
cargo  ships  of  the  Tartu  class  with  1,200-ton 
carrying  capacity. 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine  already  has  a 
large  tanker  fleet  as  well  as  12.000-ton  dead- 
weight ships  of  its  own  make  in  multlserlal 
production.  In  1959  Leningrad  shipyards  be- 
gan to  bAilld  turbine-powered  tankers  with 
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a  deadweight  of  about  30.000  tons.  Still 
larger  tankers  of  the  Sofia  class  are  currently 
under  construction. 

Orders  for  tankers  with  a  deadweight 
ranging  from  18.000  to  50.000  tons  have  been 
placed  in  Japan,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Besides  large  tankers.  Soviet  and  foreign 
shipyards  are  building  tankers  with  a  dead- 
weight of  4.200  tons  and  smaller  tankers  with 
a  deadweight  of  about  1,600  tons. 

All  ships  on  order  for  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  have  excellent  working,  living,  and 
recreational  facilities.  The  crew  Is  housed 
in  one-  or  two-man,  air-conditioned  cabins 
provided  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The 
larger  ships  have  swimming  pools  and  sports 
decks.  There  are  libraries  and  projection 
rooms  for  daily  movie  showings  on  all  ships. 

In  the  near  future  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  will  be  getting  new  ships  of  the  fol- 
lowing basic  types: 

Dry-cargo,  double-decked  ocean  ships 
(deadweight  of  10.000  to  16.000  tons)  mainly 
for  general  cargoes; 

Dry-cargo.  double-decked  motorships 
(deadweight  of  some  5.000  tons)  for  freight- 
ing general  cargoes  in  coastal  waters  and  for 
short  voyages  abroad; 

Icebreaker-transport  ships,  double-decked, 
diesel-powered  (deadweight  of  up  to  9.000 
tons  I  capable  of  sailing  in  Arctic  waters  with- 
out icebreaker  escort; 

Universal  single-decked  motorships  (dead- 
weight of  sume  6.000  tons)  designed  for 
freighting  lumber  ^nd  generally  bulky 
cargoes  under  any  navigational  conditions; 

Lumber  vessels  (deadweight  of  from  1.000 
to  3.500  tonsi  designed  for  delivering  lumber 
to  ports  mainly  m  Europe  and  the  Par  East; 

Dry-cargo,  single-decked  motorships  (dead- 
weight of  1.000  to  2,000  lonsi  for  freighting 
various  cargoes  along  the  coast  and  between 
seaports  with  shallow  waters; 

Motor  .ships  for  freighting  ore  and  coal 
(dead  weight  of  from  10.000  to  23.000  tons) 
for  co.ist.ii  navigation  and  ports  abroad; 

Tankers  of  15.000  to  50.000  tons,  powered  by 
steam  turbines  and  diesel  engines  for  service 
on  oce.m  hnes  and  between  European  and 
F.ir  Eastern  ports; 

Diesel-powered  tankers  (dead  weight  of 
from  1.500  to  4.500  tons)  for  coastal  naviga- 
tion and  short  voyages  abroad; 

Refrigerator  ships  of  medium  tonnage  for 
fre:ghting  perishable  cargoes  under  all  kinds 
of  navigational  conditions; 

Freight  and  passenger  motor  ships  of  large 
capacity  designed  for  long-discance  domestic 
and  foreign  travel; 

Ships  of  the  same  type  but  of  smaller  ca- 
pacity for  local  shipping  lines  in  the  Black 
Sea.  the  Caspian  Sea.  the  North  and  the  Far 
E.ist;  and 

High-speed  passenger  hydrofoils  for  coastal 
runs,  accomrr.cdating  100  to  300  passengers. 

D.\T.^     ON     THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF     THE     SOVIET 
MERCHANT     5I.Ar.INE 

Foreign  trade  turnover 
[In  million  rubles] 
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Seventy  percent  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
ships  are  less  than  10  years  old. 

In  the  7-year  period  from  1959  to  1965  the 
tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  will  be  in- 
creased 2.6  times. 

In  1959  only  7.4  percent  of  the  fleet  could 
do  better  than  14  knots;  by  1966  the  percent- 
age will  be  47  percent.  Vessels  with  a  speed 
of  from  10  to  14  knots  will  make  up  48 
percent  of  the  total,  and  only  5.4  percent  will 
do  less  than  10  knots. 

In  1958  the  percentage  of  ships  with  steam 
engines  was  45.6.  In  1965  they  will  consti- 
tute only  14  percent  of  the  total,  and  only 
0.6  percent  will  run  on  coal. 

By  the  end  of  the  present  7-year-plan  pe- 
riod 86  percent  of  the  ships  will  be  equipped 
with  steam  turbines  and  internal  combus- 
tion engines. 

Tlie  average  speed  of  Soviet  vessels  In- 
creased by  34  percent  in  10  years.  The  in- 
crease in  speed  in  the  current  7-year  period 
will  be  21  percent. 
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In  1964  the  Soviet  merchant  marine 
freighted  about  100  million  tons  of  cargo. 

The  trade  turnover  of  Soviet  shipping 
abroad  Increased  approximately  tenfold  In 
the  past  10  years. 

Arrival  and  departure  of  foreign  trade 
cargo  in  Soviet  ports  increased  sevenfold 
In  the  10-year  period. 

More  than  13,000  foreign  vessels  now  call 
at  Soviet  ports  every  year,  compared  with 
2,482  vessels  In  1953, 

Productivity  of  labor  compared  loith 
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PERTINENT  COMMENTS  BY  JOSEPH  COTIRAN, 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  MARITIME  UNION  OF 
AMERICA,   AFL-CIO 

The  National  Maritime  Union  has  re- 
printed this  Soviet  article  In  the  hope  that 
it  will  cause  responsible  Americans  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  our  own  merchant 
marine  and  the  abuse  and  indifference  which 
have  brought  our  merchant  marine  to  Its 
present  sad  state. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  have  to 
point  to  the  Soviets  for  this  purpose.  Con- 
cern for  our  merchant  marine  should  develop 
out  of  America's  own  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose and  pride.  But  this  has  not  been  the 
case.     Far  from  It. 

Just  20  years  ago.  the  United  States  had 
the  greatest  fleet  of  merchant-  ships  on  the 
seas.  Today,  the  United  States  has  dropped 
to  fifth  or  sixth  place  among  the  world's 
merchant  marine  fleets,  behind  Great  Brit- 
ain. Liberia,  Norway,  and  Japan,  according 
to  the  official  figures. 

These  figures  show  the  United  States  still 
slightly  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.    Actually. 


we  may  already  be  behind  them,  too.  If  not 
now,  we  soon  will  be.  If  we  continue  on  our 
present  course.  Soviet  shipyards  and  those 
of  their  satellites  are  busily  turning  out 
ships  of  every  description — tankers,  freigiat- 
ers,  passenger  liners — to  sail  under  the  So- 
viet flag  in  world  trade.  The  United  States 
Is  retiring,  transferring,  or  scrapping  more 
ships  than  it  builds. 

The  Soviets  have  proclaimed  the  goal  of 
having  over  20  million  tons  of  merchant 
shipping  by  1970;  over  27  million  tons  by 
1975 — and  they  are  well  on  their  way. 
America  s  active  fleet  today  totals  9  8  mil- 
lion tons,  barely  900  vessels — and  we  have 
no  plans  for  expansion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  clear  indications  at  this  time  are  that 
we  will  continue  the  decline  which  has  been 
underway  for  the  last  20  years  except  for 
the  period  of  the  Korean  emergency. 

Note  what  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Merchant 
Marine  says  about  the  share  of  Soviet  foreign 
commerce  which  is  carried  in  Soviet-flag 
ships.  Out  of  a  total  of  52.7  million  tons 
of  cargo  imported  and  exported  by  the  So- 
viets in  trade  with  the  capitalist  countries, 
21.6  million  tons  were  carried  In  Soviet  ships 
while  31.1  million  tons  were  carried  In  for- 
eign vessels. 

Mr.  Bakayev's  comment  on  the  fact  that 
only  42  percent  of  this  Soviet  commerce  is 
carried  in  Soviet  ships.  Is:  "As  you  see,  for- 
eign shipowners  can  hardly  complain  that 
their  ships  handled  too  small  a  share  of  So- 
viet freight." 

Do  you  know  what  share  of  U.S.  foreign 
commerce  is  carried  In  U.S. -flag  ships?  Bare- 
ly 0  percent.  Foreign  flags  carry  more  than 
91  percent  of  America's  water  borne  Imports 
and  exports. 

Yet  here,  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  shipowners  constantly  complain 
that  they  carry  too  small  a  share  of  U.S. 
foreign  commerce.  And  these  complaints  get 
a  sympathetic  ear  from  our  Government  of- 
ficials and  from  most  of  the  press. 

Not  only  do  they  get  sympathy,  they  get 
action.  Our  agencies  frequently  grant  waiv- 
ers of  the  few  flimsy  safeguards  we  have  es- 
tablished for  our  ships  in  response  to  the 
selfish  protests  of  foreign  representatives. 
There  are  some  safeguards  In  our  laws. 
such  as  those  to  assure  that  U.S. -flag  ships 
get  a  part  of  Government  aid  cargoes  to 
foreign  countries.  Without  these  safeguards, 
U.S.  ships  would  have  to  fight  to  get  even 
5  percent  of  U.S.  foreign  commerce. 

But  even  these  minimum  safeguards  are 
administered  apologetically,  half-heartedly — 
and  often  evaded.  Our  Government  agen- 
cies— the  State  Department,  and  Agriculture 
Department  in  particular — are  constantly 
seeking  to  provide  loopholes  in  our  laws  In 
favor   of    foreign    flag    vessel    operators. 

These  agencies  often  put  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  participation  by  American-flag  vessels 
in  Government  programs  which  Involve  large 
shipments  for  the  relief  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Only  last  year,  the  unions  of  seamen  and 
longshoremen  here  had  to  protest  on  the 
picket  lines  In  order  to  remind  our  Gov- 
ernment of  Its  commitment  that  50  per- 
cent— only  half,  mind  you — of  the  huge  grain 
shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
shipped  on  our  own  ships. 

Up  to  that  time,  every  excuse,  every  sly 
maneuver  had  been  used  to  block  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  commitment.  Representatives 
of  U.S.  Government  agencies,  foreign  ship- 
owners. U.S.  grain  Interests,  and  the  Soviets 
themselves  all  cooperated  to  keep  cargoes  for 
U.S.  ships  at  a  minimum. 

Why  should  It  be  so  difficult  to  carry  out  a 
straightforward  Presidential  commitment  on 
giving  to  U.S.  ships  a  fair  share  of  U.S.  car- 
goes. Is  it  a  lack  of  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  the  people  involved?  We  doubt  it.  It  Is 
simply  that  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  is  a 
stepchlld^-except  In  time  of  emergency. 
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For  this  we  have  paid  heavily  in  the  past — 
not  only  in  billions  of  dollars  but  In  thou- 
sands of  lives.  And  it  is  not  only  in  war 
that  we  pay  the  price  of  our  indifference  to 
tlie  meaning  of  a  strong  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine.   We  pay  every  day  in  many  ways. 

You  will  note  in  the  foregoing  article  that 
tlie  Soviets  are  keenly  aware  of  what  a 
strong  merchant  marine  can  mean  to  them 
in  terms  of  income,  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance, international  prestige  and  prepared- 
ness. Such  awareness  and  concern  are  sad- 
Iv  lacking  among  most  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment officials  and  the  majority  of  our  own 
people.  Which  is  our  reason  for  reprinting 
this  article. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  more  item  to  demon- 
strate the  shortcomings  of  our  national  at- 
titude and  what  this  leads  us  into: 

There  is  more  U.S. -owned  ship  tonnage  op- 
erating under  Liberlan,  Panamanian,  and 
Honduran  fl.igs  than  there  is  under  our  own 

flag. 

These  are  what  we  call  runaway-flag  ships. 
They  are  also  known  as  fiag  of  convenience 
ships.  And  note  this;  The  U.S.  Government 
has  given  its  blessing  to  this  kind  of  run- 
away operation,  through  something  official- 
ly known  as  the  effective  control  policy. 
American  seamen  have  another  couple  of 
words  for  it. 

According  to  the  effective  control  policy, 
ships  under  Liberian,  Panamanian,  Hondu- 
ran. and  certain  other  foreign  flags,  can  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine for  defense  purposes  provided  only 
that  the  American  owners  sign  a  piece  of 
paper  stating  that  their  ships  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Government  when  requested. 

Anyone  who  knows  ships  and  history 
knows  how  phony  a  position  this  is.  It  is 
rldiculou.^,  for  our  great  Nation  to  have  a 
policy  of  relying  for  an  Important  part  of 
our  national  maritime  strength  on  ships  sail- 
ing under  foreign  flags  In  foreign  waters  and 
manned  by  seamen  of  other  countries  who 
owe  no  loyalty  to  the  United  States — simply 
because  the  owners,  sitting  at  their  desks, 
have  signed  a  piece  of  paper  stating  that 
they  will  be  available. 

The  effective  control  theory  is  a  fraud 
which  will  put  us  on  the  verge  of  disaster 
if  It  is  ever  tested.  It  is  a  fraud  from  which 
nobody  profits  except  the  owners  of  the  run- 
away fiag  vessels,  who  include  some  of  our 
richest  and  most  illustrious  corporations — 
the  largest  oil  companies,  steel  and  alu- 
minum producers,  and  others. 

The  owners  profit  from  runaway  flag  op- 
eration because  they  are  free  from  any  direct 
taxes  on  their  vessel  operation,  they  are 
free  from  U.S.  labor  standards  and  can  pick 
up  the  cheapest  available  crews  anywhere 
in  the  world  without  security  controls  of 
any  kind,  they  are  free  from  many  other 
cost  items  that  go  with  operation  under 
U.S.  fiag. 

Tlie  owners  gain  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  through  this  operation.  The  United 
States  loses  that  and  much  more — lost  taxes, 
lost  wages  of  American  seamen  and  other 
maritime  workers,  lost  Income  for  the  in- 
dustries which  support  U.S. -flag  shipping, 
and  further  damage  to  our  international 
balance  of  payments. 

There  is  also  a  loss  of  national  dignity 
and  stature  in  these  ships — which  should 
be  showing  proudly  the  Stars  and  Stripes — 
slinking  around  under  false  colors  with 
abused  and  exploited  crews. 

Why  does  the  United  States  encourage 
this  kind  of  operation?  The  most  common 
explanation  given  by  Government  spokes- 
men and  the  runaway  shipowners  is  that, 
unless  these  ships  are  operated  under  foreign 
flags,  our  Government  would  have  to  sub- 
sidize them. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  these  corpora- 
tions cotild  make  a  case  for  Government 
subsidies  for  the  vessels  which  serve  their 
gigantic  enterprises.    But  even  If  they  could. 


no  conceivable  subsidy  could  match  what  our 
country  now  loses,  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  alone,  through  the  operation  of  their 
vessels  under  foreign  flags.  And  far  more 
important,  is  the  loss  to  our  country  in  terms 
of  security  and  prestige. 

A  strange  thing  about  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle is  that  the  Soviets  apparently  meant  It 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  whatever  con- 
cern has  been  shown  here  over  the  rapid 
building  of  their  merchant  fleet.  They  want 
us  not  to  worry.  Their  belief  that  such  an 
article  would  serve  that  purpose,  is  an  in- 
dication of  how  confident  the  Soviet  officials 
are  that  Americans  will  continue  to  be  in- 
different to  their  own  national  self-interest 
and  pride  where  the  merchant  marine  Is 
concerned. 

Their  approach  in  this  is  strangely  like 
the  propaganda  which  has  been  put  out  here 
by  the  American  Committee  for  Flags  of 
Necessity,  which  Is  the  powerful  lobbying  and 
pubic  relations  machine  set  up  by  the  biggest 
owners  of  runaway  fiag  ships. 

In  the  slickness  of  the  publication  (the 
Soviet  article  was  published  in  full  color) 
and  in  the  lack  of  respect  for  American  intel- 
ligence, the  technique  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
"Flags  of  Necessity"  people  Is  remarkably 
alike. 

The  Russian  officials  blithely  give  assur- 
ances to  Americans  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  invade  the  world  shipping  marlJet  and 
have  no  crafty  objectives.  And  they  expect 
Americans  to  overlook  the  obvious  power  and 
drive  of  their  merchant  marine  program, 
which  goes  far  beyond  any  normal  require- 
ments of  their  foreign  commerce. 

In  the  same  way,  in  their  publications,  the 
Americans  who  make  up  the  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity Committee  blithely  assure  their  fellow 
Americans  that  the  giant  fleet  which  they 
operate  under  runaway  flags  for  greater  prof- 
Its,  actually  Is  a  national  asset.  And  they 
expect  Americans  to  overlook  the  obvious  loss 
to  our  own  economy,  prestige,  and  security  in 
having  American  ships  sailing  under  runaway 
flags,  manned  by  exploited  crews,  carrying 
materials  which  are  the  lifeblood  of  American 
Industry. 

The  runaway  operators  blithely  state  our 
Government  has  effective  control  over  their 
ships.  And  they  expect  Americans  to  take 
their  word  for  it.  The  fact  is  our  control 
over  these  foreign  vessels  can  be  counted  on 
to  about  the  same  degree  as  we  can  control 
any  other  foreign  vessels — including  the  So- 
viet. 

Nobody  can  blame  the  Soviets  for  seeking 
to  promote  their  economic  and  political  In- 
terests by  launching  more  and  more  passen- 
ger ships,  bulk  carriers,  and  freighters  to 
serve  their  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Rather.  Americans  should  look  to  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  recognize  how  It  should 
serve  to  promote  our  own  economic  and  po- 
litical Interests  and  is  failing  to  do  so  because 
there  is  so  much  negative  and  destructive 
thinking  about  our  merchant  marine  among 
Americans. 

We  are  a  nation  with  some  11.000  miles 
of  seacoast,  on  every  side  of  us.  We  are  the 
greatest  producer  of  goods  in  the  world,  with 
our  production  increasingly  dependent  on 
raw  materials  brought  in  from  overseas.  We 
are  the  leader  of  the  free  world  in  a  period 
of  grave  International  tensions  which  show 
no  sign  of  easing. 

Yet  ours  Is  no  better  than  fifth,  and  prob- 
ably sixth,  among  the  merchant  marines  of 
the  world.  We  have  fewer  shijys  in  action  to- 
day than  we  had  In  1939,  despite  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  our  foreign  commerce 
and  our  international  responsibilities  since 
that  time. 

It  Is  not  fear  of  the  Soviets  that  should 
Impel  us  to  act  to  restore  our  American - 
flag  merchant  marine.  We  should  do  so  out 
of  a  sense  of  positive  national  purpose,  de- 
cent self-interest  and  national  pride.  And 
we  had  better  do  It  fast. 


SUMMARY  OF  MEDICARE  TESTI- 
MONY, MAY  14 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  the  course  of  its 
progress  through  the  list  of  81  scheduled 
witnesses  testifying  before  the  Finance 
Committee  on  the  medicare  bill,  today's 
session  heard  five  more  representatives 
of  interested  organizations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  unofficial 
summary  of  that  testimony  may  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Summary  of  Testimony) 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
AND  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion 

(William  C.  Fitch,  executive  director) 

The  combined  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciations totals  almost  1  million  individuals 
55  years  of  age  and  older. 

1.  Support  the  bill  as  meeting  most  of 
long-term  alms  of  these  associations. 

2.  Urge  choice  of  carriers  and  plans  under 
supplementary  benefits,  similar  to  that  of 
the  civil  service  retired  employees. 

3.  The  section  on  medical  expense  deduc- 
tion should  eliminate  the  3-percent  limita- 
tion, which  is  giving  with  one  hand  and  tak- 
ing away  with  the  other. 

4.  The  bill  should  provide  benefits  for  all 
over  72,  rather  than  requiring  three-qtiarters 
of  coverage  at  that  age.  Many  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  qualify.  This  (the  1964 
Byrnes  proposal)  is  actuarily  feasible  and  has 
precedent  In  the  1935  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

5.  Since  the  last  adjustment  in  1958,  living 
costs  have  risen  9  percent  and  medical  care 
costs  20  percent.  The  7-percent  general  in- 
crease with  $4  minimum  should  be  Increased 
to  10  percent  with  $6  minimum. 

6.  Earnings  up  to  $1,500  should  be  per- 
mitted without  reduction  in  benefits. 

7.  Amendment  should  enable  the  aged  di- 
vorced woman  or  aged  widow  to  continue  to 
receive  benefits  based  upon  her  former  hus- 
band's earning  record  even  though  she  re- 
marries, if  the  result  is  loss  in  her  Income. 

AMERICAN    public    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION 

(Charles  I.  Schottland,  dean,  social  welfare 
graduate  school,  Brandeis  University;  for- 
mer HEW  Commissioner  of  Social  Security: 
member,  association's  committee  on  public 
welfare  policy) 

1.  Express  our  general  agreement  with  the 
major  features.  Has  long  supported  the 
social  security  approach. 

2.  Oppose  deductibles  as  a  barrier  to  early 
hospitalization . 

3.  Charges  for  the  services  of  radiologists, 
anesthesiologists,  pathologists,  and  physia- 
trists  should  be  Included  under  the  hospital 
insurance  plan. 

4.  Strongly  support  the  proposed  unifica- 
tion of  all  medical  assistance  under  the  new 
title  XIX  as  a  far-reaching  improvement. 

5.  States  should  be  given  the  option  of 
Including  coverage  in  their  plans  lor  medi- 
cally needy  persons  who  do  not  happen  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  for  classifica- 
tion under  any  of  the  public  assistance  cate- 
gories •  *  •  who  do  not  have  the  tle-ln 
with  a  category,  but  who  meet  the  same  test 
of  need. 

6.  Method  of  State  financing  for  public  as- 
sistance medical  programs  should  not  in- 
clude prohibition  against  local  financial  par- 
ticipation; In  any  case,  it  should  not  be 
mandatory  until  1970  because  it  will  require 
in  some  States  a  great  deal  of  internal  re- 
arranging. 

7.  Federal  participation  should  be  pro- 
vided at  75  percent  for  training  personnel 
needed  for  effective  administration  of  medi- 
cal assistance  program. 
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8.  Strongly  endorse  Increased  grant  au- 
thorization to  States  for  material,  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  servicd^^as 
proposed.  Authorization  lor  child  welfare 
services  should  he  In  equal  amoxint  as  for 
these  two. 

9.  Recommend  improvement  of  Federal 
participation  in  welfare  programs  for  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam,  above  that 
provided. 

10.  Support  a  further  upward  adjustment 
in  level  of  benefits  under  OASDI. 

AMERICAN    FOUNDATION    FOR    THE    BLIND 

(Irvln  p.  Schloss.  legislative  analyst,  repre- 
senting    also     American     Association     of 
Workers  for   the  Blind) 
:.  Disability    beneficiaries    should    be    In- 
cluded for  health  care  benefits:   need  is  as 
acute  as  for  the  aged. 

2.  Propose  three  amendments  to  improve 
services  for  crippled  children,  including 
change  of  program  name  to  meet  present 
broader  scope  description.  Program  for 
children's  eye  care  service  by  physicians 
should  be  expanded. 

3.  States  should  have  privilege  of  desig- 
nating administrative  structure  without  Fed- 
eral restriction,  to  suit  their  own  conditions 
best. 

4.  Disability  Insurance  program  should 
incorporate  S.  1787  provisions,  to  spur  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind,  by  providing  dis- 
ability benefits  for  six  quarters  of  covered 
employment. 

AMERICAN     OPTOMETRIC     ASSOCIATION 

(W.  Judd  Chapman.  O.D  .  Tallahassee.  Fla., 
immediate  past  president,  comprised  of 
State  associations  representing  most  of 
the  country's  17.000  practicing  optome- 
trists ) 

1.  Bill  is  not  consistent,  specifically  pro- 
viding for  optometrists  In  some  sections  but 
not  clearly  In  others.  Offers  an  amendment 
providing  that  where  the  bill  authorizes  pay- 
ment for  services  an  optometrist  is  licensed 
to  perform,  beneficiary  may  choose  either  a 
physician  skilled  In  diseases  of  the  eye  or  an 
optometrist.  This  amendment  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  program  nor  does  It  take  from  it. 
It  simply  recognizes  the  •  •  •  concept  of  an 
individual's  freedom. 

2.  Proposes  amendment  of  section  532  to 
make  possible  grants  to  schools  of  optometry 
equally  with  schools  of  medicine  and  dentis- 
try. 

AMERICAN    PARENTS'    COMMITTEE,    INC. 

(Barbara  D.  McGarry.  executive  director) 
Specifically  supports  title  IV  increase  in 
aid  for  dependent  children;  title  II,  increase 
In  maternal  and  child  health  services;  in- 
crease in  crippled  children's  services;  train- 
ing of  professional  personnel  for  crippled 
children;  payment  for  Inpatient  hospital 
services  (sec.  204 ) ;  special  project  grants  for 
health  of  school  and  preschool  children; 
Implementation  of  mental  retardation  plan- 
ning.  

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12:30  having  arrived,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  a^eement,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 


L.B.J.  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, President  Johnson  gave  an  excellent 
speech  on  Vietnam  to  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  In  this 
speech  he  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  would  remain  firm  in  its 
commitment  to  the  Saigon  Government, 
in  which  I  strongly  support  him. 

Second,  he  emphasized  the  need  for 
a  political  settlement,  saying: 

The  second  face  of  war  in  Vietn.im  is  the 
quest  for  a  political  solution — the  face  of 
diplomacy  and  politics,  of  the  ambitions  and 
iiiterests  of  other  nations. 

We  know.  a«  our  adversaries  should  also 
know,  that  there  is  no  purely  military  solu- 
tion in  sight  for  either  side.  We  are  ready 
for  unconditional  discussions. 

In  regard  to  this  position,  for  a  year 
now,  I  have  continually  spoken  up  for  a 
recognition  that  no  military  decision  can 
be  reached  on  eitlier  side  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  a  political  settlement  of  the 
struggle  would  serve  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  and  the  other  countries 
concerned. 

Third,  President  Johnson  reaffirmed 
his  prior  offer  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  southeast  Asia,  including  the 
creation  of  an  Asian  development  bank. 
In  this  wise  concentration  on  the  need 
for  economic  development,  I  again 
strongly  commend  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States. 

President  Johnson  correctly  pointed 
out  in  his  speech  that  the  only  country 
which  has  anything  to  gain  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  Com- 
munist China.  Neither  North  Vietnam, 
nor  South  Vietnam,  nor  the  United 
States,  stands  to  benefit  from  a  con- 
tinuing war  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  con- 
gratulatoi-y  editorial  on  the  President's 
speech  from  the  May  14  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  H.C.M.  FROM  L.B.J. 

President  Johnson's  speech  on  Vietnam 
yesterday  could  not  have  been  more  clearly 
addressed  to  Hanoi  If  it  had  been  marked 
"attention  Ho  Chi  Mlnh."  It  was  an  effort 
worth  making  even  If  It  remains  unanswered 
at  present.  For  the  mere  attempt  to  talk 
intelligently  at,  if  unfortunately  not  to,  the 
adversary  forces  the  formulation  of  ideas  in 
a  new  and  useful  way. 

In  an  administration  that  has  generally 
emphasized  the  military  approach.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  the  President  is  now  stressing — 
as  many  critics  of  administration  policies 
have  long  insisted — that  there  is  no  purely 
military  solution  in  sight  for  either  side.  In 
his  remarks  yesterday,  there  was  no  unreal- 
istic talk  of  victory  or  winning  the  war  as 
there  often  has  been  In  the  words  of  his 
advisers. 


The  purpose  to  which  he  intends  devoting 
unlimited  resources,  Mr.  Johnson  indicates, 
is  that  of  denying  victory  to  the  other  side 
while  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement.  This 
is  a  policy  that  is  welcome  and  needs  even 
more  explicit  clarification  at  a  time  when- 
after  denials  that  any  such  decision  had  been 
made — additional  American  troops  in  large 
numbers  are  being  sent  to  South  Vietnam, 
At  46,500.  the  number  of  American  troops 
there  now  is  well  over  three  times  the  pre- 
Johnson  level. 

The  President  yesterday  drew  a  useful  dis- 
tinction between  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong 
guerrilla.s.  which  seek  the  fulfillment  of 
Vietnamese  nationalism,  and  Communist 
China,  which  seeks  domination  over  all  of 
Asia  including,  he  implied.  Vietnam.  And, 
in  a  tone  new  to  Washington.  Mr.  Johnson 
observed  that  many  of  the  individual  fight- 
ing men  we  must  now.  sadly,  call  the  enemy, 
are  trying  to  shatter  the  old  ways  which  have 
imprisoned  hope  and  to  reach  for  the  material 
fruits  from  the  tree  of  modern  knowledge. 
He  urged  Hanoi  to  pursue  its  own  interests 
by  coming  to  the  conference  table,  freeing 
itself  from  the  control  of  a  China  that  wants 
to  continue  the  war  irrespective  of  the  cost 
to  China's  allies. 

Il  is  in  this  context  that  the  President  has 
now  inflicated  for  the  first  time  that  once 
peace  is  restored,  all  forms  of  American  aid- 
not  just  the  fruits  of  a  projected  Mekong 
Valley  development  that  might  not  touch 
North  Vietnam  directly — will  be  available  to 
all  the  people  of  Vietnam,  north  and  south 
alike.  The  wise  decision  to  help  found  an 
Asian  Development  Bank  with,  it  is  hoped, 
the  backing  of  all  Industrialized  nations 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  has  evidently 
been  taken  on  the  recommendation  of  Eugene 
Black.  It  should  open  the  way  for  th«>  kinds 
of  soft  loans  and  long-term  multilateral  de- 
velopment aid  needed  in  Asia's  special  cir- 
cumstances, with  which  present  American 
and  United  Nations  machinery  is  unable  to 
cope. 

The  President  wields  the  country's  vast  in- 
fluence most  effectively  when  he  voices,  as 
he  did  yesterday,  its  desire  to  explore  every 
possible  path  to  peace.  If  he  will  but  con- 
tinue now  to  pursue  honorable  negotiations 
with  the  vigor  and  persistence  he  has  applied 
to  military  measures,  he  will  be  on  the  road 
that  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  lionorable 
settlement  he  and  the  American  people 
clearly  want. 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  out  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Out  of 
the  Senator's  time. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL  OP  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
30  seconds  so  that  I  may  introduce  a  bill 
out  of  order? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  repeal  excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  furs, 
toilet  preparations,  luggage,  and  hand- 
bags. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  1D73)  to  repeal  or  reduce 
certain  retailers  excise  taxes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  jAviTS,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     185 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  and  greatest  lawyers  I 
have  ever  been  privileged  to  know. 
Charles  J.  Bloch,  of  Macon.  Ga..  is  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "States  Rights, 
the  Law  of  the  Land." 

By  way  of  dedication  in  his  book,  Mr. 
Bloch  said  this: 

To  my  grandsons.  For  them  and  those  of 
their  age  my  hope  is  that  constitutional  gov- 
ernment may  survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  amendment 
No.  185  and  urge  its  adoption  in  the  liope 
that  I  may  do  something  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  a.'j.'^jist  in  the  survival  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

Unfortunately,  the  Constitution  can- 
not vote.  At  the  same  time,  those  who 
are  willing  to  destroy  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  they  might  attain 
temporary  ends  speedily,  can  vote. 

Despite  my  optimism  on  most  subjects, 
I  sometimes  find  myself  in  the  pessimistic 
state  of  believing  that  constitutional  gov- 
ernment is  about  to  be  destroyed  in 
America  by  the  vei-y  individuals  who  have 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  and  support  the 
Constitution. 

One  of  my  most  serious  objections  to 
the  pending  measure  is  that  it  undertakes 
to  nullify  or  suspend  the  constitutional 
power  of  seven  States — namely,  Alabama, 
Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Cai'olina.  South  Carolina,  and  Virgir  ia — 
to  establish  and  use  a  literacy  tes'  as  a 
qualification  for  voting.  This  is  made 
Plain  by  section  4 1  a )  of  the  pending  sub- 
stitute. Insofar  as  it  is  gei-mane  to  my 
present  piu-poses,  the  section  declares 
that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  make  it  plain  that  no  citizen  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  election  because  of 
his  failure  to  comply  with  a  literacy  or 
other  test  or  device  in  any  State  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  determinations  have 
been  made  under  subsection  4(b),  or  in 
any  political  subdivisions  with  respect  to 


which  such  determinations  have  been 
made. 

I  pass  from  section  4(a)  to  subsection 
4ic)  which  appears  on  page  7  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill.    It  reads  as  follows: 

(c)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
(1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
understand,  or  interpret  any  matter,  (2) 
demonstrate  any  education  achievement  or 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  registered 
voters  or  members  of  any  other  class. 

My  amendment  would  add  this  proviso 
to  subsection  4(c) : 

Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this 
subsection  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  construed  to  invalidate,  impair, 
or  suspend  any  requirement  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  any  State  which  applies  equally  to 
citizens  of  all  races,  and  which  merely  re- 
quires such  citizens  to  demonstrate  as  a 
prerequisite  to  registering  or  voting,  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  English 
language. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  gifted  with 
prophetic  power.  For  this  reason.  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  say  what  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  hold  in 
respect  of  any  matter  in  the  future.  But 
I  will  make  a  statement  which  I  challenge 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  evei-y  one  of  the  600  attorneys 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  show  to 
be  eiToneous.  My  statement  is  that  the 
provisions  of  the  substitute,  which  at- 
tempt to  suspend  the  right  of  the  States, 
including  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  to 
establish  literacy  tests  as  prerequisites  to 
voting,  is  inconsistent  with  every  word  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on 
the  subject,  and  is  likewise  inconsistent 
with  evei-y  decision  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  ever  made  in 
interpreting  what  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides on  the  subject. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  has  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  for  voters,  both  in  Fed- 
eral elections  and  in  State  elections;  and 
the  power  of  the  States  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  voting  embraces  the 
power  to  require  that  a  prospective  voter 
shall  demonstrate  that  he  is  able  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
section  2.  article  I,  of  the  Constitution, 
which  all  Senators  are  bound  by  solemn 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support.    I  read: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  could  have  found  simpler  lan- 
guage with  which  to  express  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  representatives  in 
the  National  Congress  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  same  people  who  are  eligible,  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State,  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature. 

One  of  the  simplest  interpretations  of 
this  constitutional  provision  appears  in 


the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Wiley  v.  Sinkler,  179  U.S.  58.    I 
read  from  pages  63  to  64  of  the  opinion 
in  that  case : 
They— 

That  is.  the  States — 

define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch 
of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says  the  same  per- 
sons shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress  in 
that  State.  It  adopts  the  qualification  thus 
furnished  as  a  qualification  of  its  own  elec- 
tors for  Members  of  Congress. 

When  the  Congress  and  the  States  de- 
cided to  abolish  the  provision  of  the 
original  Constitution  making  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  elective  by  State  legisla- 
tures, and  to  make  them  elective  by  the 
people,  they  wrote  into  the  Constitution 
the  17th  amendment.  That  amendment 
borrowed  and  used  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  I  to  describe  the  per- 
sons who  should  be  eligible  to  vote  for 
Members  of  the  Senate.  It  said,  with 
respect  to  electors  of  Senators: 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

The  bill  undertakes  to  deal  with  the 
election  of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  presi- 
dential electors  by  provisions  which  are 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  what  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  on 
those  matters.  The  same  observation 
is  true  of  presidential  electors. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  first  section  of 
article  II  of  the  Constitution,  which  pre- 
scribes: ' 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  nvun- 
ber  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress. 

I  have  read  to  the  Senate  the  three 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
have  reference  to  the  qualifications  for 
voting  for  presidential  electors.  Senators, 
and  Representatives. 

These  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
have  been  uniformly  interpreted 
throughout  our  history  to  vest  in  the 
States  the  power  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  Federal  elections  and 
to  permit  the  States  to  require  proof  of 
literacy,  that  is,  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  as  one  of 
those  qualifications. 

The  only  power  which  the  Congress 
has  in  respect  to  Federal  elections  is  that 
set  forth  in  section  4  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides: 

The  Times,  Places,  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  Places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

The  courts  have  held  that  section  4  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  does  not  give 
the  Congress  the  power  to  prescribe  any 
qualifications  for  voting,  but  that  the 
power  of  Congress  under  that  section  is 
restricted  to  altering  the  laws  of  the 
State  legislatures  in  respect  to  the  times, 
places,  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
elections. 
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The  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  reads  as 
follows : 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Under  that  constitutional  provision, 
the  power  to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
voting  in  State  elections  and  local  elec- 
tions is  reserved  to  the  States.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  no  power 
to  legislate  in  respect  to  such  elections, 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of 
the  15th  amendment,  which  prohibits 
discrimination  in  voting  requirements  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color,  and  the  19th 
amendment,  which  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  requirements  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  lower  Federal  courts  have 
held  this  to  be  true  on  many  occasions. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  this  point  are  United  States  v.  Reese, 
92  U.S.  214,  United  States  v.  Cruikshank. 
92  U.S.  542.  and  Pope  v.  Williams.  193 
U.S.  621. 

The  most  notable  of  the  decisions  of 
the  lower  courts  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  clearest  of  all  decisions  on  this  sub- 
ject is  that  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Sixth  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Karem  v. 
U.S..  121  Fed.  250. 

I  would  add  that  the  opinion  in  the 
Karem  case  was  written  by  Justice  Lur- 
ton.  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  sat 
upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  while  he  was  a  cir- 
cuit judge. 

Under  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  under  the  words  of  the 
15th  amendment,  the  only  legislation 
appropriate  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment is  legislation  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition against  State  action  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  of  qualified  citizens 
to  vote  on  account  of  their  race  or  color. 

That  proposition  has  been  sustained  in 
many  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Undoubtedly  the  leadinsr  decisions  on 
the  point  are  the  cases  of  United  States 
v.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214,  U.S.  v.  Harris.  106 
U.S.  629.  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  of  1883. 
109  U.S.  3.  and  James  v.  Bowman,  190 
U.S.  3. 

A  moment  ago  I  stated  that,  perhaps, 
the  clearest  decision  deaUng  with  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  under  the 
15th  amendment  is  the  Karem  case, 
which  is  reported  in  121  Federal  250.  I 
wish  to  read  the  statement  of  Judge 
Lurton.  which  appears  on  page  255.  and 
which.  In  a  nutshell,  is  a  statement  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  15th  amendment: 

There  are  various  obvious  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  article.  First,  legisla- 
tion authorized  by  the  amendment  must  be 
addressed  to  State  action  In  some  form  or 
through  some  agency:  second,  it  must  be 
limited  to  dealings  with  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  condition. 

I  wish  to  read  a  portion  of  the  decision 
in  the  Reese  case.  In  that  case,  the 
Court  said: 

This  leads  us  to  Inquire  whether  the  act 
now  under  consideration  Is  appropriate  legis- 
lation for  that  purpose — 


That  is,  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment.   Continuing — 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  State  elections 
rests  upon  this  amendment.  The  effect  of 
article  I.  section  4.  of  the  Constitution  in 
respect  to  elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  now  under  consideration. 
It  has  not  been  contended,  nor  can  it  be, 
that  the  amendment  confers  authority  to 
impose  penalties  for  every  wrongful  refusal 
to  receive  the  vote  of  a  qualified  elector  at 
State  elections.  It  Is  only  when  the  wrong- 
ful refusal  at  such  an  election  is  because  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude that  Congress  can  interfere  and  provide 
for  Its  punishment.  If.  therefore,  the  third 
and  fourth  sections  of  the  act  (that  is.  the 
act  being  construed)  are  beyond  that  limit, 
they  are  unauthorized. 

The  Supreme  Court  went  on  to  hold  in 
the  Reese  case  that  the  act  under  con- 
struction in  that  case  was  not  appropri- 
ate legislation  under  the  second  section 
of  the  15th  amendment,  because  it  was 
not  confined  in  its  operation  to  the  denial 
or  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  seivitude.  The  correctness  of 
these  decisions  is  made  manifest  by  the 
simple  language  of  the  15th  amendment 
itself.  The  15th  amendment  provides, 
in  section  1 : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
covmt  of  race,  color.,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude. 

The  2d  section  of  the  15th  amendment 
provides : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

What  is  "appropriate  legislation"  un- 
der the  2d  section  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment? The  decisions  I  have  cited  and 
quoted  make  the  answer  to  this  question 
as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  to  anyone 
who  is  willing  to  read  either  the  words 
of  the  amendment  or  the  language  of 
the  decisions. 

Tlie  measure  before  the  Senate  is  not 
appropriate  legislation.  It  undertakes  to 
permit  people  to  vote  when  they  are  un- 
able to  rass  a  literacy  test. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair;.  The  30  minutes 
yielded  to  himself  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  additional  minutes. 

The  measure  is  not  limited  to  the 
denial  or  abridgment  of  the  rights  of 
nonwhites  to  vote  on  account  of  their 
race  or  color;  on  the  contrary,  it  under- 
takes to  outlaw  the  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  of  nonwhites  to  vote 
when  the  denial  or  abridgment  is  based 
upon  their  illiteracy.  This  being  so,  the 
substitute  amendment,  if  enacted,  would 
not  constitute  appropriate  legislation  un- 
der the  2d  section  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  invited  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  words  of  the  amendment 
and  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  in  the  Karem  case,  which  make 
it  manifest  that  Congress  cannot  go  be- 
yond enactments  prohibiting  the  denial 
or  the  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 


on  account  of  race  or  color  in  any  legis- 
lation under  the  2d  section  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment on  this  point  is  nowhere  better  de- 
scribed by  any  judicial  decision  than  it 
is  by  that  of  John  H.  Baker,  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Indiana,  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Miller.  107  Fed- 
eral 913.  In  that  decision,  the  district 
judge  was  dealing  with  section  5507  of 
the  Federal  statutes.  This  is  what  he 
said,  in  words  so  plain  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  and  not  err  when  so  doing. 
I  quote  from  pages  915  and  916: 

But  section  5507  Is  not  limited  to  the  de- 
privation of  the  right  of  the  colored  man  to 
vote  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  It  makes  it  an  offense 
to  deprive  any  colored  man  of  his  right  to 
vote,  even  when  such  deprivation  does  not 
occur  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

I  digress  from  my  reading  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  that  that  is  exactly 
what  the  pending  substitute  amendment 
attempts  to  do.  It  attempts  to  outlaw  the 
denial  or  the  abridgment  of  the  right 
of  nonwhites  in  specially  selected  areas 
of  the  country  to  vote  on  account  of  their 
illiteracy  or  on  account  of  their  failure  to 
pay  a  poll  tax.  Judge  Baker  proceeds 
further: 

But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  Con- 
gress is  not  granted  power  to  make  such  de- 
privation criminal  except  in  the  single  in- 
stance of  a  discrimination  on  iccount  of  race. 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  If 
the  right  of  the  colored  man  to  vote  is  inter- 
fered with  on  any  other  ground,  the  State 
alone  can  punish  the  violator  of  that  right. 
The  Con?re.«s  can  go  no  further  th.iu  to  pro- 
tect him  agninst  discrimination  where  ?uch 
discrimination  occurs  on  accour.t  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  The 
power  of  Congress  to  e  lact  tils  section  is 
bottomed  solely  upon  this  amendment.  The 
effect  of  .article  I.  section  4.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  respect  to  the  election  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  is  not  here  involved. 
Nor  can  it  be  invoked  to  support  the  validity 
of  the  section  in  question.  As  we  have  said, 
this  section  Is  bottomed  solely  on  the  15th 
.Tmendment.  It  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
tended that  the  amendment  confers  author- 
ity to  Impose  penalties  for  every  conceivable 
wrongful  deprivation  of  the  colored  man's 
right  to  vote.  It  is  only  when  the  wrongful 
deprivation  is  on  ficcount  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude  that  Congress 
may  Interfere  and  provide  for  It."?  punLsh- 
ment.  If.  therefore,  the  section  in  question 
goes  beyond  thiit  linSit.  it  is  unauthorized 
by  the  amendment.  That  the  section  does  go 
beyond  that  limit  is  plainly  evident,  because 
It  makes  every  deprivation  of  the  colored 
man's  right  to  vot«  penal,  whether  such  de- 
privation is  or  is  not  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

That  ends  the  passage  I  wish  to  read 
from  Judge  Baker's  opinion  in  the  Miller 
case.  Judge  Baker  in  that  case  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  not 
legislation  which  Congress  is  authorized 
to  enact  under  the  2d  section  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

This  is  true  because  the  bill  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  deprivation  of  the  right 
to  vote,  not  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color, 
but  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  and,  to  a 
more  limited  degree,  on  the  basis  of  a 
failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax. 
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I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  object  to  my 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  want  to  provide 
that  illiterate  people  can  vote  in  34  North 
Carolina  counties,  in  35  Virginia  coun- 
ties, and  in  the  States  of  Alabama.  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina,  but  cannot  vote  in  the  State  of 
New  York  or  in  13  other  States  of  the 
Nation  which  have  literacy  tests. 

If  the  bill  is  truly  designed  to  prevent 
nonwhites  in  these  selected  areas  of  the 
country  from  being  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  their  race  or  color, 
and  has  no  other  purpose  in  view,  I  sub- 
mit that  my  amendment  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

All  that  my  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  provide  that,  after  the  States 
and  political  subdivisions  are  condemned 
by  the  tiiggering  process  in  this  bill,  and 
after  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  exercise  of  the  omnipotent 
power  which  the  bill  would  confer  upon 
him.  calls  upon  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  appoint  Federal  examiners 
to  pass  upon  qualifications  for  voters, 
such  Federal  examiners  shall  determine 
the  qualifications  of  such  voters  on  the 
basis  of  State  law,  and  especially  on  the 
basis  of  State  law  which  merely  requires 
them  to  demonstrate  their  capacity  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language  by 
reading  and  writing  a  .section  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  in  which  they  live, 
or  a  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Certainly  the  Federal  examiners  which 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  would 
bring  into  play  could  administer  this  test 
fairly  and  impartially,  and  determine  by 
fair  and  impartial  means  whether  a  per- 
son can  read  or  write  the  English  lan- 
guage by  reading  and  writing  a  section 
in  the  State  constitution  or  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  to  give  the  franchise  to  illiterate 
people  in  5  States  and  parts  of  2  other 
States  and,  at  the  same  time,  refuse  to 
give  the  franchise  to  illiterate  persons  in 
14  other  States,  including  the  State  of 
New  York?  I  wish  that  someone  would 
tell  me  some  good  reason  why  the  State 
of  New  York  and  13  other  States  should 
be  permitted  to  deny  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  illiteracy  in  the  English 
language,  while  North  Carolina  and  6 
other  States  v.'ould  be  denied  the  right 
to  do  so.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  be  a  Union 
of  States  of  equal  dignity  and  power. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator,  it  would  merely  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  examiners  who  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission under  the  triggering  provision 
of  the  proposed  bill  must,  as  they  regis- 
ter voters,  observe  the  State  literacy 
statute,  if  that  statute  is  phrased  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  way  and  requires  no 
more  than  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment would  do. 


Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  And 
that  would  only  occur  if  the  State  law 
is  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  drew  this  amendment  in  the  language 
of  the  North  Carolina  literacy  test,  and 
added  the  alternative  pro'vlslon  concern- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  care  of  States  which  re- 
quire as  their  literacy  test  the  reading 
and  writing  of  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  rather  than  a  part 
of  the  State  constitution.  This  amend- 
ment would  require  the  examiner  to  use 
the  literacy  test  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  declared  to  be  con- 
stitutional in  the  Lassiter  case  in  a  unani- 
mous opinion  in  1959. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  The 
federally  appointed  examiner  would  be 
required  to  insure  that  there  would  be  a 
fair  and  impartial  registration  of  a  per- 
son, irrespective  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  bill  goes  so  far  as  to  outlaw  the  lit- 
eracy test  of  the  five  States  and  the  parts 
of  two  other  States  condemned  by  the 
triggering  process. 

My  amendment  would  merely  provide 
that' the  literacy  test  could  be  enforced 
in  these  States  and  subdivisions  by  State 
election  officials  in  the  event  the  Attor- 
ney General  did  not  see  fit  to  deprive  the 
State  election  officials  of  the  power  to 
act.  In  the  event  that  he  did  see  fit  so  to 
do.  then  the  literacy  test  would  be  ob- 
served by  Federal  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  the 
instance  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  If 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  is  not 
adopted,  could  it  by  implication  be  argued 
that  in  so  doing  the  Senate  had  pro- 
vided that  the  examiners  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  complete  authority  to 
prescribe  their  own  rules? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question  about  that.  The  bill  provides, 
without  substantial  limitation,  that  reg- 
ulations shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.    RUSSELL    of    South    Carolina. 
The  examiner  would  be  taking  over  legis- 
lative functions   that  the   Constitution 
provides  should  be  exercised  by  the  State. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     To  put  it  another 
way.    the   amendment   of   the    Senator 
merely  restates  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  a  correct  statement,  so  far  as 
Federal  elections  are  concerned,  and  it 
upholds  the  10th  amendment  so  far  as 
State  elections  are  concerned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  a  Senator  wished 
to  vote  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  would  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  He  should. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.-  If  he  wantea  lu 
tear  down  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  may  well  be  said. 
This  is  true  because  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  makes  one  thing 


plain  above  everything  else,  and  that  is 
that  States  have  the  right  to  prescribe 
a  literacy  test  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ting  not  only  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, but  also  for  Federal  elections, 
which  are  elections  for  presidential  elec- 
tors, U.S.  Senators,  and  Members  of  the 
National  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  no  Federal 
court  at  any  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances, has  ever  held  to  the  contrary? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Such  has  been  the  uni- 
form ruling  of  the  Federal  courts.  For 
example,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held 
this  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Williams 
v.  Mississippi,  170  U.S.  213,  in  which  they 

upheld  the  literacy  test,  and  also  in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  10  addi- 
tional minutes. 

And  also  in  Guinn  against  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  Court  stated  in  sub- 
stance in  Guinn  against  United  States, 
v.-hich  is  reported  in  238  U.S.,  at  page 
347.  that  nobody  questioned  the  power 
of  the  States  to  prescribe  literacy  tests. 
Incidentally,  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  now  presiding  [Mr. 
Harris]  that  the  Guinn  case  arose  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  the  Lassiter 
case  again.  I  read  part  of  it  several 
days  ago.  It  is  a  case  involving  the  va- 
lidity of  the  provision  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina constitution  which  establishes  as  a 
literacy  test  that  any  prospective  voter 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  English  language. 

The  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
unanimous  opinion  in  that  case,  which 
is  reported  in  360  U.S.,  at  page  45,  and 
which  was  written  for  the  Court  by  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas.  In  upholding  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  the  North  Carolina 
test.  Justice  Douglas  had  this  to  say  on 
page  51  and  following  pages: 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  use  of  the  ballot. 

Is  there  anybody  in  the  Senate  who 
would  deny  the  accui-acy  of  this  propo- 
sition— that  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
has  some  relation  to  standards  designed 
to  promote  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot? 
The  accuracy  of  that  statement  is  ob- 
vious. 

If  a  person  cannot  read,  the  only  sub- 
stantial way  he  has  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation is  through  the  use  of  his  capacity 
to  hear.  Illiterate  people  are  readily 
susceptible  to  deception  because  they 
have  no  real  way  to  determine  what  the 
truth  is  except  by  what  they  hear.  Since 
they  cannot  read,  they  cannot  ascertain 
truth  by  reading. 

It  is  somewhat  ironical  that  Congress 
appropriates  billions  of  dollars  to  educate 
people,  and  then  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress propose  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  requiring  people  to  read  as  a 
prerequisite  for  voting  in  areas  which 
evidently  they  consider  to  be  the  most 
benighted  areas  of  the  country. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  there  is 
any  place  on  earth  where  Congress  ought 
to  encourage  reading  and  writing,  it 
ought  to  be  in  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  some  of  its  Members  think  the 
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people  are  not  worthy  of  having  a  trial 
before  they  are  condemned,  or  are  not 
worthy  of  having  access  to  courthouses 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  are  not 
worthy  of  enjoying  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  worst  criminals 
known  to  mankind. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Federal  statutes 
themselves  require  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  and  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language  to  sene  on  the  Fed- 
eral jury? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  read  the  stat- 
ute in  that  regard?  I  quote  from  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1861: 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  21  years  and  who  has 
resided  fcr  a  period  of  1  year  within  the  Ju- 
dicial district  is  competent  to  serve  as  a 
grand  or  petit  juror  unless  he  is  unable  to 
read.  WTite.  speak,  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Does  not  the  able  Senator  think  that 
the  exercise  of  a  ballot,  from  the  Office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  right 
on  down  to  the  most  humble  office  of 
the  land,  requires  as  much  intelligence 
and  degree  of  integrity  as  it  does  to  sit 
as  a  petit  juror  in  a  bootleg  case  in  North 
Carolina  or  Georgia? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do.  Furthermore.  I  do 
not  know  how  he  would  mark  his  ballot 
if  he  could  not  read  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  He  would  have  to 
have  someone  mark  it  for  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  would  have  to  have 
someone  mark  it  for  him,  and  he  would 
not  know  whether  he  was  voting  as  he 
wished  or  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  order  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States  one  is  required  not 
only  to  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  also  the  history,  principles, 
and  the  foim  of  government  of  the 
United,  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  That  is 
what  Congress  requires  of  persons  who 
want  to  become  American  citizens  by  the 
naturalization  process;  but  the  bill  be- 
fore us  says  five  States  and  parts  of  two 
other  States  canhot  require  anybody  to 
understand  anything  whatever  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words. 
Congi-ess  wants  to  authorize  illiterates 
to  vote,  while  persons  must  be  able  to 
understand  the  English  language  and 
read  and  write  to  serve  as  jurors,  and 
even  understand  our  fonn  of  government 
to  become  naturahzed  citizens.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows,  this  proposed  stat- 
ute is  not  to  be  a  law  for  the  whole 
United  States.  It  is  a  statute  that  is  to  be 
applied  only  to  seven  States  which  are 
to  be  denied  rights  which  persons 
charged   with   treason   are   guaranteed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Nobody  has  sug- 
gested this  for  any  conquered  territory; 
has  he? 


Mr.  ERVTN.  No;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  country  has  always  gone  to  the  help 
and  support  of  its  enemies.  As  Paul 
Hai-vey  said  the  other  day,  the  United 
States  has  forgiven  every  area  it  has  ever 
fought  except  the  South. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  are  still  at 
war  with  us. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  are  still  at  war  with 
us  100  years  after  Appomattox. 

I  resume  reading  from  the  Lassitcr 
case: 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has 
some  relation  to  standards  designed  to  pro- 
mote intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy 
and  illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex.  as  reports  around  the  world  show. 
Literacy  and  Intelligence  are  obviously  not 
synonymous.  Illiterate  people  may  be  Intel- 
ligent voters.  Yet  In  our  society  where  news- 
papers, periodicals,  books,  and  other  printed 
matter  canvass  and  debate  campaign  issues, 
a  State  might  conclude  that  only  those  who 
are  literate  should  exercise  the  franchise 
*  •  *.  It  was  said  last  century  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  a  literacy  test  was  designed  to 
insure  an  "independent  and  intelligent"  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  suffrage   *    •    ', 

North  Carolina  agrees.  We  do  not  sit  In 
judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  that  policy.  We 
cannot  say,  however,  that  It  is  not  an  allow- 
able one  measured  by  constitutional  stand- 
ards. 

*  «  *  «  • 

The  present  requirement,  applicable  to 
members  of  all  races,  is  that  the  prospective 
voter  "be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section 
of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
English  language."  That  seems  to  us  to  be 
one  fair  way  of  determining  whether  a  per- 
son Is  literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay 
springes  for  the  citis»n.  Certainly  we  cannot 
condemn  it  on  its  face  as  a  device  unrelated 
to  the  desire  of  North  Carolina  to  raise  the 
standards  for  people  of  all  races  who  cast 
the  ballot. 

That  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
sustaining  the  literacy  test  which  I  am 
asking,  by  my  amendment,  to  have  re- 
main in  full  force  and  cflfect  after  the 
passing  of  the  bill  and  to  be  administered 
in  an  impartial  manner  regardless  of 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
administered  by  State  election  officials  or 
Federal  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Civil  SeiTice  Commission  at  the  demand 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

I  submit  that  all  of  the  decisions  make 
it  manifest  that  Congress  has  no  author- 
ity to  nullify  or  suspend  the  power  of  the 
States  to  establish  and  use  literacy  tests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  additional  minutes  out  of 
the  total  allotted  to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  he  can  get  a  good 
deal  of  additional  time  if  he  desires  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  nothing  on  my  side  but  the  right. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  the  votes  on  his  side;  but  I  ap- 
preciate his  great  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  ask  the 
question:  Why  did  our  Founding  Fathers 
draft  and  ratify  a  Constitution?  The 
answer  to  that  question  has  been  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  greatest 
opinion  ever  written  by  it;  namely.  Ex 


parte  Milligan,  which  is  reported  in  4 
Wallace  2.    I  read  from  page  120: 

Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our 
ancestors;  for  even  these  provisions,  ex- 
pressed In  such  plain  English  words,  that  It 
would  seem  the  Ingenuity  of  man  could  not 
evade  them,  are  now.  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  70  years,  sought  to  be  avoided.  Those 
great  and  good  men  foresaw  that  troublous 
times  would  arise,  when  rulers  and  people 
would  bL'come  restive  under  restraint  and 
seek  by  sharp  and  decisive  measures  to  ac- 
complish ends  deemed  just  and  proper;  and 
that  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty 
would  be  In  peril,  unless  established  by  ir- 
repealable  law.  The  history  of  the  world  had 
taught  them  that  what  was  done  In  the  past 
might  be  attempted  In  the  future.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  law 
for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and  in 
peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its  pro- 
tection all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

This  great  decision  declares  that  the 
Constitution  is  a  law  for  the  rulers  of  the 
United  States — the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Federal  courts — as  well  as 
for  the  people. 

The  bill  is  utterly  repugnant  to  this 
principle.  The  bill  is  based  on  the  as- 
tounding doctrine  that  Congress — the 
creature — is  superior  to  its  creator — the 
Constitution,  and  that  Congress — the 
creature — can  suspend  provisions  of  the 
instrument  which  brought  it  into  being 
and  gave  it  the  only  authority  it  pos- 
sesses. 

Ex  parte  Milligan  declares  that  the 
Constitution  is  irrepealable  law  which 
defines  and  limits  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  forbids  it  to  exceed 
such  powers,  even  in  troublous  times 
when  Government  and  people  become 
restive  under  restraint. 

We  are  in  troublous  times  today  when 
demonstrators  make  unconstitutional  de- 
mands on  public  men,  and  public  men 
all  too  often  show  a  tendency  to  suc- 
cumb to  such  demands,  no  matter  how 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  they 
may  be. 

But  the  times  in  which  we  live  cannot 
compare  with  those  of  the  judges  who 
decided  Ex  parte  Milligan.  That  case 
was  handed  down  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
days  when  tlie  country  was  torn  apart 
by  civil  conflict.  Notwithstanding  the 
courage  and  vision  which  such  act  on 
their  part  required,  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  in  the  Milligan 
case  that  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution could  not  be  suspended,  even  to 
bring  speedy  punishment  to  one  charged 
with  treason  against  the  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
now  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, history  is  now  repeating  itself.  The 
pending  bill  would  undertake  to  suspend 
the  constitutional  powers  of  seven  States 
which  secure  to  such  States  the  right  to 
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establish  and  use  literacy  tests  as  pre- 
requisites for  voting. 

Let  us  read  and  ponder  once  again  in 
our  hour  of  trial  what  Ex  parte  Milligan 
had  to  say  concerning  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  suspend  a  con- 
stitutional provision: 

No  doctrine,  involving  more  pernicious 
consequences,  was  ever  Invented  by  the  wit 
of  man  than  that  any  of  Its  provisions  can  be 
suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigencies 
of  government.  Such  a  doctrine  leads  di- 
rectly to  anarchy  or  despotism,  but  the  theory 
of  necessity  on  which  It  Is  based  Is  false; 
for  the  Government,  within  the  Constitution, 
has  all  the  powers  granted  to  it,  which  are 
necessary  to  preserve  Its  existence;  as  has 
been  happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the 
great  effort  to  throw  off  Its  just  authority. 

The  pending  bill  illustrates  why  this 
doctrine  is  pernicious,  and  how  it  leads 
directly  to  despotism. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  under  the 
terms  of  which  seven  States  would  be 
condemned  by  a  congressional  declara- 
tion without  a  trial  and  without  evidence. 
They  would  be  denied  access  to  courts  to 
secure  justice.  This  is  an  illustration 
of  the  despotism  feared  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  when  they  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  despot- 
ism from  being  practiced  not  only  upon 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  also  upon  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  nothing  by 
my  amendment  except  the  recognition 
and  presei-vation  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  all  the  States  to  require  an 
applicant  for  registration  to  vote  to  dem- 
onstrate by  an  exceedingly  simple  liter- 
acy test  that  he  can  read  and  write  the 
English  language,  regardless  of  v/hether 
the  test  is  to  be  administered  by  State  of- 
ficials or  by  Federal  examiners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


text  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  ",  and  for  the  three  fiscal  years 
1966  through  1968,  the  sum  of  $30,000,000"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

J.   W.  Ftn,BRIGHT, 

John  Spakkman, 
Mike  Mansfield, 

By  J.  W.  PULBRICHT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Edna  P.  Kelly. 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

E.  Ross  Adair, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

E.  Y.  Berry. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


is  always  so  gracious  and  considerate  to 
all  Senators  that  I  am  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  pay  him  back  for  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  consideration. 


AMENDMENT    OP    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND     DISARMAMENT     ACT— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2998)  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization  for   appropriations.     I   ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2998).  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 

CXI- 


PERSECUTION  OF  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS BY  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  and  I  believe  I 
have  cleared  this  all  the  way  around, 
that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17, 
which  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  be 
made  the  pending  business  immediately 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and, 
without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  against 
the  persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet 
Russia  because  of  their  religion. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  concurrent 
resolution  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were,  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  requested  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  that  he  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  to  me. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  15641  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  majority  leader  v^ill  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  thank  him 
and  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  H.^rt]  for  the  veiy 
gracious  attitude  they  have  taken  toward 
me  in  respect  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  like  against 
like.    The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  SOUTH  KOREA'S 
RESURGENCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  waive  the 
inile  of  germaneness  and  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  this  coming  week.  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee  of  Korea  will  be 
with  us  in  Washington  on  a  state  visit 
p.t  the  invitation  of  President  Johnson. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  most  timely  and 
fortunate  visit. 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  strong  bonds  of  friend- 
ship that  already  exist  between  our  two 
nations. 

I  am  confident,  too,  that  President 
Park's  visit  will  serve  to  give  Congress  and 
the  American  people  a  sounder  apprecia- 
tion of  the  impact  of  American  policy 
on  the  Far  East. 

Finally.  I  feel  that  the  visit  will  con- 
stitute a  richly  deserved  honor  to  a  great 
modern  statesman,  a  man  under  whose 
administration  Korea  has  been  blessed 
with  political  stability  and  with  an  al- 
most miraculous  degree  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Korea  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  April  and  to  have 
several  talks  with  President  Park  while 
I  was  in  Seoul.  I  found  President  Park 
one  of  the  most  impressive  of  the  many 
national  leaders  I  was  able  to  meet  in 
the  course  of  my  travels  through  the 
Far  East. 

Although  I  have  tried  to  follow  the 
Far  East  carefully  in  my  reading  of  the 
daily  and  periodical  press,  my  \isit  to  Ko- 
rea made  me  realize  how  little  I  really 
knew  about  Korea,  about  her  leaders, 
and  about  the  basic  problems  confront- 
ing the  country. 

Knowing  that  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
Korea.  I  therefore  feel  it  a  duty  to  try 
to  convey  to  you  something  of  what  I 
saw  and  learned  in  Korea  and  something 
of  my  conversations  with  President  Park. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  in  this 
country  to  look  upon  Korea  as  a  hope- 
lessly im.poverished  and  backward  na- 
tion, as  a  foreign  aid  millstone  which 
we  shall  have  to  carry  around  our  necks 
for  many  years  to  come. 

So  prevalent  was  this  impression,  in- 
deed, that  members  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice who  were  newly  assigned  to  Korea 
would  invariably  receive  the  condolences 
of  their  friends. 

Sometimes,  too,  they  would  feel  sorry 
for  themselves  when  they  learned  of  their 
new  assignment.  But  when  they  got  to 
Korea  and  saw  something  of  the  progress 
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that  was  going  on  there  and  got  to  know 
the  Korean  people,  then-  attitude  in- 
variably changed  to  one  of  dedication 
and  enthusiasm.  Without  exception,  the 
Embassy  personnel  and  American  mili- 
tary pcvscnnel  who  have  spent  some  time 
in  Korea  have  come  to  love  the  country 
and  its  people.  And.  after  visiting  Ko- 
rea. I  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing why. 

The  Koreans  are  a  remarkably  able 
people,  intelligent,  artistic,  energetic, 
and  avid  for  learning  and  progress. 
They  are  warm  an^l  open  in  tlieir  attitude 
and  generous  to  a  fault.  And.  as  can 
be  attested  from  both  history  and  per- 
sonal experience,  they  are  exceedingly 
loyal  friends  and  allies. 

Their  country  is  terribly  poor  by 
Western  standards — the  per  capita  in- 
come is  only  S80  per  year.  But  there 
is  no  starvation  in  Korea  and,  by  and 
large,  the  people  appear  well  fed  and 
happy.  I  think  it  deserving;  of  note.  too. 
that,  despite  the  comparative  poverty  of 
their  country,  the  Koreans  have  one  of 
the  highest  literacy  rates  to  be  found 
In  the  Far  East. 

There  were  many  people  who  felt  until 
recently  that  South  Korea  could  never 
become  an  economically  viable  state. 
But.  under  the  Park  administration,  the 
country  has  managed  to  pick  itself  up  by 
its  bootstraps,  and  all  the  economic  and 
social  indexes  are  now  pointing  upward 
in  Korea. 

The  output  of  electricity  has  been 
doubled  in  the  last  2  years. 

The  fertilizer  industry  has  been  ex- 
panded at  a  rate  which  will  make  Korea 
self-sufficient  in  fertilizers  2  years  hence. 

A  new  oil  refinery  has  recently  been 
built. 

And  foreign  investments  are  now  com- 
ing to  Korea  in  increasing  volume. 

Korea's  exports,  which  were  running 
only  $20  million  per  annum  a  few  years 
ago.  last  year  totaled  $120  million  and 
this  year  are  expected  to  rise  to  $175 
million. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  mir- 
acle of  South  Korea  must  go  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Park  Chung  Hee, 
who  is  coming  here  to  visit  us  next  week. 

President  Park — then  General  Park — 
was  the  leader  of  the  military  coup  which 
overthrew  the  inept  and  corrupt  Chang 
government  in  May  1961. 

After  taking  power,  the  Korean  mili- 
tai-y  junta  did  something  that  few  mili- 
tary juntas  have  ever  done:  They  decided 
on  a  return  to  constitutional  rule  and 
they  submitted  their  candidates,  in  free 
elections,  to  the  will  of  the  Korean  elec- 
torate. 

President  Park's  party  won  108  of  the 
173  seats — which  is  a  very  solid  indica- 
tion that  the  Korean  people  thought  well 
of  his  previous  rule. 

The  economic  miracle  that  i."  now 
emerging  under  President  Park's  leader- 
ship is  remarkable  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

It  is  remarkable  in  the  first  instance 
because  of  the  almost  insuperable  eco- 
nomic difficulties  imposed  on  South  Ko- 
rea through  the  artificial  political  divi- 
sion of  the  country. 

At  the  Cairo  and  Yalta  Conferences 
during   World  War   II.   the   allies   had 


agreed  on  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  Korea  as  a  united  country,  with 
the  understanding  that,  pending  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  government, 
the  38th  parallel  would  serve  as  a  tem- 
porary military  demarcation  line  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  American  occupa- 
tion forces. 

In  1948,  the  United  Nations  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  free  elections  in 
Korea  and  a  U.N.  commission  was  set 
up  to  supervise  the  organization  and 
holding  of  these  elections.  The  Soviets, 
however,  refused  admission  to  the  U.N. 
commission — and  what  had  been  in- 
tended as  a  purely  temporary  military 
demarcation  line  became  a  rigid  political 
frontier,  patterned  after  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain the  Communists  have  erected  wher- 
ever they  rule. 

North  Korea  started  off  with  a  tre- 
mendous initial  advantage  over  South 
Korea.  In  the  north  were  concentrated 
virtually  all  of  Korea's  industry,  all  of  its 
hydroelectric  power  system,  all  of  its 
mineral  resources.  Because  it  was  cut 
off  from  all  of  these  resources,  the  ques- 
tion has  repeatedly  been  asked:  Can 
South  Korea  survive? 

Tnc  economic  miracle  of  South  Korea 
;s  remaikable.  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause of  the  terrible  suffering  and  deva.s- 
tation  inflicted  by  the  Korean  war  and 
because  South  Korea  had  to  make  room 
for  5  million  refugees  from  North  Ko- 
rea— 5  million  out  of  a  total  popu'at  on 
of  12  million — who  fled  to  the  so\ith  tj 
escape  Communist  rule.  I  believe  it  ^vas 
the  largest  migration  in  history. 

While  I  was  in  Korea  I  saw  many 
photographs  of  the  hordes  of  refugees 
who  crpw^c"'  all  the  road's  to  the  south, 
fleeing  before  the  Communist  armies — 
hunger,  fear,  and  anguish  engraved  on 
their  faces.  To  those  who  say  that  per- 
haps the  people  of  Vietnam  or  the  people 
of  other  Asian  countries  may  prefer  com- 
munism to  freedom,  I  would  recommend 
that  they  restudy  the  history  of  this  pe- 
riod and  that  they  look  at  some  of  the 
photographs  of  the  refugee  exodus  from 
North  Korea — the  most  massive  exodus 
of  its  kind  in  recorded  history. 

Finally,  the  economic  miracle  that  is 
being  wrought  under  the  Park  adminis- 
tration is  all  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  price  the  South  Ko- 
lean  Government  has  had  to  pay  to 
maintain  armed  forces  totaling  almost 
600.000  men  against  the  threat  of  re- 
newed Communist  aggression. 

The  Korean  economy  is  off  and  run- 
ning, and  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
sanguine  about  the  future. 

The  economic  expansion  that  is  now- 
taking  place  is  bound  to  be  accelerated 
by  the  recently  negotiated  treaty  nor- 
malizing relations  with  Japan.  This 
treaty,  which  is  now  awaiting  final  sig- 
nature, will  serve  to  overcome  the  differ- 
ences and  the  bitterness  of  the  past.  and. 
let  us  hope,  pave  the  way  for  normal  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  Korean 
and  Japanese  peoples. 

Nothing  could  do  more  for  the  people 
of  Japan,  for  the  people  of  Korea,  and 
for  the  stability  and  freedom  of  this  en- 
tire critical  area. 

The  administration  of  President  Park 
deserves  a  world  of  credit  for  the  states- 


manship and  courage  it  has  manifested 
in  concluding  the  treaty  with  Japan  de- 
spite the  operation  of  noisy,  chauvinistic 
minorities. 

The  legacy  of  the  past  is  never  easy  to 
overcome.  But  France  and  Germany 
have  overcome  the  legacy  of  an  equally 
embittered  past.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
free  peoples  of  Korea  and  Japan  will,  in 
their  future  relations,  emulate  the  ex- 
ample that  has  been  given  to  the  world 
by  these  two  ancient  and  powerful  Euro- 
pean nations. 

Another  important  initiative  for  which 
President  Park  deserves  credit  is  the  es- 
tablishment in  Seoul  of  the  Freedom 
Center  of  the  Asian  People's  Anti-Com- 
munist League. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  institution. 
I  wish  every  Member  of  the  Senate  could 
see  it.  It  is  a  research  and  training  cen- 
ter set  up  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Communist  strategy  and  tactics,  devising 
more  effective  countermeasuros,  and 
instructing  cadres  in  the  use  of  these 
countermeasures.  In  this  sense,  the 
con?cption  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Freedom  Academy,  which  has  been  of 
int?rcst  to  so  many  Senators,  particularly 
the  senioi-  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Mu  DT 1 .  who  has  been  pre.ssing  for 
?t  in  the  Senate.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  leg  .slfition  p'^nding  before  Congress 
for  more  than  6  years. 

The  Korean  Freedom  Center  is  a  siz- 
rV'e  b'i'din^,  and  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  substantial  investment 
'n  it.  I  was  able  to  visit  the  Freedom 
Center  while  I  was  in  Seoul  and  I  found 
it  a  t'uly  inspiring  experience. 

This  cold  war  research  and  training 
center  will  be  operated  jo'ntly  by  the  five 
national  committees  of  the  Asian  Peo- 
ples  Anti-Communist  League,  which  in- 
clude Nationalist  China,  the  Philippines. 
Thailand,  South  'Vietnam,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

Our  Asian  friends  have  understood  the 
need  for  having  trained  cadres  to  oppose 
the  trained  Communist  professionals  who 
have  been  making  trouble  for  us  in  every 
part  of  the  world;  and  they  have  set  an 
example  for  us  in  establishing  this 
pioneering  free  world  institution,  de- 
signed to  put  an  end  to  the  unequal  situa- 
tion in  which  free  world  amateurs  are 
pitted  against  hardened  Communist 
professionals,  sometimes  with  years  of 
trammg  in  the  many  special  institutes 
which  the  Communists  maintain  for  this 
purpose. 

I  think  it  worthy  of  note  that  Presi- 
dent Park,  in  his  speech  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  for  the  Freedom  Center, 
emphasized  its  positive  aspects.  He 
hailed  the  center  as  "a  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  peace,"  and  he  said  it  "should 
play  an  inspiring  role  in  realizing  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  building  the  welfare 
society  in  which  mankind  can  preserve 
everlasting  freedom  and  peace. ' 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  remind  my 
colleagues,  too,  of  the  immediate  and 
generous  response  of  the  Park  govern- 
ment to  the  requests  for  military  assist- 
ance which  it  has  received  from  its  sister 
Asian  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  first  request,  which  Was  for  med- 
ical assistance,  was  received  in  mid-July, 
1964.    Two  montlis  later  a  ROK  Army 
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mobile  surgical  unit,  numbering  130  men, 
landed  in  Saigon.  In  January  of  this 
vear.  the  Korean  Government  an- 
nounced the  further  dispatch  of  a  2,000- 
man  expeditionary  force  to  Vietnam, 
made  up  of  army  and  marine  engineer- 
ing and  transportation  units,  and  a  self- 
defense  security  outfit. 

In  announcing  the  dispatch  of  these 
new  troops.  President  Park  said: 

We  cannot  afford  to  remain  idle  spec- 
tators to  the  increasing  tlireat  of  aggression 
bv  Communist  China  and  its  followers  •  •  • 
because  such  Communist  aggression  against 
aiitl-Communist  free  world  allies  is  directly 
connected  with  the  security  of  our  nation. 

A  commitment  of  2,130  men  by  Korea 
is  equivalent,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  to  a 
commitment  of  almost  28,000  men  by  the 
United  States.  This  is  just  about  where 
our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  stood  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

From  my  conversations  with  President 
Park  and  other  members  of  his  govern- 
ment, I  feel  confident,  however,  that  they 
v.-iil  not  count  their  commitment  in  per- 
centage points  or  per  capita  ratings.  I 
feel  confident  that  if  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  wants  their  assistance,  the 
Korean  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  send  much  more  substantial  forces  to 
Seuth  Vietnam. 

In  closing  my  remarks.  I  want  to  say 
a  few  more  'vords  about  the  man  we  shall 
be  honoring  during  his  state  visit  to 
Washington. 

President  Park  is  a  man  who  combines 
remarkable  energy  with  wisdom  and 
scholarship,  charity,  and  dignity.  They 
say  of  him  that  he  sleeps  only  5  hours  a 
day.  And  from  the  grasp  of  detail  on 
many  subjects  he  displayed  in  the  course 
of  our  conversations.  I  can  believe  this 
of  him. 

There  is  another  story  about  President 
Park  which  tells  worlds  about  the  man. 
His  administrative  motto  is  "seeing  Is 
believing."  In  line  with  this  motto,  he 
has  traveled  through  every  part  of  the 
country  in  the  course  of  his  personal 
inspection  tours. 

While  touring  the  country  in  1964,  a 
county  chief  briefed  him  on  the  anti- 
drought  measures  that  had  been  taken 
in  his  area.  Pi-esident  Park,  noticing 
the  untanned  arms  of  the  county  chief, 
scolded  him  harshly. 

I  saw  water  flowing  in  a  brook  while  the 
paddles  were  cracking  under  the  sun — 

He  said : 

It  seems  that  you  rely  too  much  on  your 
subordinates'  reports  without  checking 
yourself. 

Himself  a  scholar  and  now  a  successful 
politician.  President  Park  does  not  over- 
estimate his  accomplishments  in  these 
realms.    He  has  said : 

We  need  philosophy  and  politics.  But 
most  of  all,  we  need  workers  who  can  con- 
struct highways.  Improve  farming  tech- 
niques, and  develop  factories. 

In  the  Korean  people,  we  have  a  brave, 
stanch,  and  deserving  ally. 

In  welcoming  President  Park  we  honor 
a  visitor  whose  accomplishments  and 
statesmanship  profoundly  merit  our 
honors. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.   DODD.     I   am   glad   to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely interested  in  listening  to  the 
very  important  speech  the  Senator  has 
been  making  in  reporting  on  his  recent 
trips. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  is 
the  emphasis  the  Senator  has  given  to 
the  Korean  troops  which  are  in  South 
Vietnam.  Constantly  we  hear  reports 
that  we  should  get  more  aid  and  assist- 
ance from  our  allies.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  we  are  doing  it  all  by 
ourselves.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  hear 
the  Senator's  entire  speech.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  whether  he  stated  to 
the  Senate  figures  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
ditional aid  we  are  getting  from  Nation- 
alist China,  the  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
getting  any  aid  at  the  present  time  from 
Nationalist  China — none  that  I  know  of. 
There  are  about  2,000  Korean  transpor- 
tation engineering  troops  there.  There 
are  a  couple  hundred  medical  troops.  If 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  describe  them. 
I  was  told  that  the  Philippines  are  will- 
ing to  send  some  help.  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  help  from  other  countries  in 
southeast  Asia  as  well.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Koreans  are  prepared  to  send 
substantially  more  help  if  they  are  asked 
to  do  so  by  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  interested,  because  it  is  so  often 
said  that  Asian  peoples  are  not  willing 
to  fight  to  preserve  their  freedom  from 
communism.  I  found  those  statements 
to  be  completely  untrue. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  my 
information  would  indicate  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  also  has  men  in  Vietnam 
who  are  being  of  assistance  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  They  are  not  there  in  any 
great  numbers,  because  the  Republic  of 
China  has  not  been  asked  for  them,  but 
they  are  present  in  smaller  numbers  and 
in  many  different  units. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  possible.  I  had 
not  been  aware  of  it.  The  government 
of  free  China,  Nationalist  China,  has  a 
veiT  good  army.  Our  military  people  tell 
me  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
It  is  in  good  condition,  alert,  and  I  believe 
ready  if  need  for  its  use  should  arise. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  deliv- 
ered his  soeech.     It  is  important. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment sent  some  medical  military  per- 
sonnel to  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  DODD.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  tell  us  whether  that  infor- 
mation is  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  sure  that  is  true. 
Those  personnel  are  not  only  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  also  in  Laos.  I  visited  two 
of  their  installations.     They  are  really 


very  impressive  installations.  They  are 
hospitals  manned  by  Filipino  medical 
units.  They  are  doing  an  outstanding 
piece  of  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  also  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  the  Government 
of  Australia  is  sending  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  so  understand. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  may  or  may  not 
have  arrived  at  the  present  date.  I  do 
not  have  the  dates  in  mind.  But  the 
commitment  was  made  a  week  or  more 
ago. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  I  am  sure  that  is 
so.  That  is  what  Is  intended.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  arrived,  but  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  being  sent.  I  think  they 
will  do  even  more.  The  people  of  south- 
east Asia  whom  I  had  the  privilege  to 
visit  were  very  much  aware  of  this  haz- 
ardous situation.  They  wish  to  help,  and 
they  v.ill  help.  I  am  certain  we  can  ex- 
pect help  from  them. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today,  the  Senate 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  in  a  most  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  growth  of 
South  Korea  and  the  contribution  that 
the  public  of  South  Korea  is  making  to 
those  of  us  who  avow  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, which  is  involved  importantly  in 
the  contest  in  Vietnam.  I  should  like 
to  add  a  word  to  the  discussion. 

Once  some  area  of  the  world  has  been 
removed  from  the  critical  list,  it  tends 
to  be  gently  expunged  from  the  public 
mind  as  new  crises  arise  and  are  dealt 
with. 

The  Republic  of  South  Korea  for  some 
years  now  has  enjoyed  peace  and  a  grow- 
ing prosperity  but  these  subjects — 
despite  their  importance — somehow 
make  dull  reading  in  a  world  of  conflicts 
and  tensions. 

On  Sunday.  Korean  President  Chung 
Hee  Park  will  arrive  in  the  United  States 
for  a  state  visit  in  Washington,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  cross-country  tour. 

Hopefully,  this  visit  will  spotlight  some 
of  the  remarkable  progress  his  country 
has  made  since  hostilities  ended. 

The  war  with  the  Communists  of  the 
north  left  South  Korea  badly  battered, 
physically  and  economically.  But  a 
number  of  impressive  gains  have  been 
made  and  American  aid  to  the  country 
is  now  on  a  declining  scale. 

Since  1960,  that  nation's  production 
index  has  risen  60  percent.  Its  exports 
have  gone  from  $25  million  in  1960  to 
$125  million  in  1964.  At  the  present 
rate,  the  coimtry  will  likely  achieve  a 
favorable  trade  balance  by  1969. 

Truly  remarkable  gains  have  been 
made  in  the  production  of  power,  coal, 
cement,  plj-w-ood,  and  machinery. 

Progress  will  be  further  encouraged 
with  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Japan.  Some  segments  of  the  Korean 
population  are  understandably  reluctant 
to  sign  such  a  treaty,  not  because  the 
terms  are  unfair  but  because  of  continued 
deep  resentment  of  Japanese  domination 
and  repression  during  World  War  II. 

The  treaty  settles  the  troublesom- 
problem  of  fishing  rights.  It  calls  foi 
the  return  of  art  treasures  taken  durin* 
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the  war.  It  provides  that  Japan  give 
Korea  $300  million  in  grants  and  $500 
million  in  low-interest  loans — figures  not 
very  impressive  in  Washington,  but  very 
significant  in  an  undercapitalized  nation. 

The  treaty  is  now  scheduled  for  rati- 
fication by  the  Korean  Parliament  in 
June  and.  hopefully,  it  will  be  acted  on 
swiftly. 

Korea  is  one  country  that  is  not  likely 
to  get  much  attention  from  the  critics  of 
foreign  aid.  We  have  given  that  nation 
a  great  deal  of  help,  but  the  results  have 
been  dramatic. 

And  as  President  Park  arrives  in  this 
country,  we  should  also  remember  that 
Korea  is  among  our  stanchest  Asian 
friends.  The  nation  is  so  strong  a  friend 
that  Korean  troops  are  in  the  field  at 
our  latest  battleground — South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  means  of 
welcoming  to  oin-  counti-y  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart! 
for  his  kindness  and  generosity  in  per- 
mitting me  to  make  my  statement. 

Mr.  HART.    I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MURPHY 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  called  to  my  attention  tv.o  very  fine 
newspaper  articles,  one  from  the  Herald 
Examiner  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  other 
from  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Oakland. 
Calif.,  relative  to  our  esteemed  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  tMr. 
MuFPHYl  and  to  the  valiant  fight  which 
he  has  been  putting  up  against  the  very 
inadequate  handling  of  the  agriculture 
labor  problem,  v.-hich  unfortunately  we 
have  had  at  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  to  which  I  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald 
E.xaminer.  May  10.  1965 1 

MVHPHY     CONriNUES    PrSH    FOR    BRACEROS 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington — GOP  Senator  George  Mur- 
phy charges  that  Labor  Secretary  WUlard 
Wirtz  Is  endangering  the  •"entire  economy  of 
California  by  acting  like  a  one-man  czar." 

The  famed  actor  turned  Senator  says  that 
vast  fields  of  strawberries  and  asparagus  are 
rotting  while  Wirtz  arbitrarily  bars  Mexican 
braceros  from  their  customary  agricultural 
roie. 

•My  telephone  rings  at  ;.!1  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  with  calls  from  farmers  who  are 
being  wiped  out  because  of  Wirtz,"  the  hand- 
some solon  complains  '•These  hundreds  of 
little  farmers  are  under  contract  to  packing- 
houses, but  have  no  one  to  pick  their  straw- 
berries or  plant  tomatoes. 

"Agriculture  is  our  biggest  industry  in 
California — $13.5  .billion  a  year — and  we're 
liable  to  lose  half  of  It  because  of  Wirtz. 
You  cant  suddenly  take  80.000  to  100,000 
workers  off  the  farms  and  not  expect  dis- 
aster. It's  the  worst  mess  I've  ever  seen — 
almply  unbelievable." 


Murphy  was  referring  to  the  bracero  pro- 
gram imder  which  Mexicans  have  been  ad- 
mitted each  year  during  the  crop  season  to 
work  in  29  States  ranging  from  Florida  and 
California  to  Michigan  and  Oregon. 

"The  btacero  program  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful international  economic  agreement  we 
ever  had,"  Murphy  laments.  "We  had  a 
somewhat  similar  arrangement  with  Japan, 
whose  Government  screened  young  agricul- 
tural workers  and  sent  200  a  year  to  Cali- 
fornia for  2-year  stints.  The  Japanese  Am- 
bassador tells  me  it  was  the  most  successful 
program  his  country  ever  entered  Into  with 
us.  but  not  until  last  week  did  Wirtz  even 
permit  those  who  were  already  here  to 
go  to  work.  They  had  to  sit  Idle  while  mil- 
lions of  strawberries  were  rotting  in  the  fields 
outside  their  windows." 

Murphy  says  he  has  repeatedly  written 
President  Johnson  about  the  Impending  ag- 
riculture "disaster,"  but  receives  only  politely 
noncommittal  letters  from  his  aides. 

Unless  the  President  or  Wirtz  acts 
promptly,  according  to  the  California  Sen- 
ator, the  new  poverty  program  will  be 
swamped  "because  our  bigger  farmers  are 
moving  to  Mexico  and  creating  unemploy- 
ment In  their  wake." 

Murphy  has  nothing  but  praise  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  international  front.  He 
says  L.B.J. "s  action  in  Vietnam  Is  "excellent." 
and  that  If  we  had  taken  an  equally  firm 
stand  on  Communist  subversion  "5  or  8  years 
ago,  90  percent  of  our  troubles  would  have 
disappeared."  He  believes  the  President  also 
did  "absolutely  the  right  thing"'  by  moving  so 
promptly  during  the  Dominican  crisis. 

Although  the  man  who  defeated  former 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salin- 
ger has  had  no  luck  gaining  the  "ar  of  the 
President  on  the  farm  crisis,  he  is  none- 
theless prep.^ring  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions to  him  for  Improving  our  American 
Image  abroad. 

A  former  adviser  to  President  Eisenhower, 
Murphy  served  on  the  Film  Conservation 
Committee  during  the  war  and  was  in  charge 
of  all  entertainment  for  offshore  hospital  In- 
stallations in  the  Immediate  postwar  years. 
Convinced  that  motion  pictures  are  our  most 
effective  propacranda  Instrument,  he  says: 

"We  proved  this  during  World  War  II.  We 
should  be  widely  utilizing  motion  pictures 
to  rebuild  our  image  overseas.  No  one  trusts 
Uncle  Sam  anymore,  because  we  don"t  make 
our  policies  clear.  Let  us  do  it  with  propa- 
ganda movies." 


[From  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune.  Apr.  20. 
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Senator  Murphy  Impre.'^ses 

Senator  George  Murphy  continues  to  im- 
press his  Senate  colleagues.  He  is  doing  so 
by  keeping  abreast  of  the  issues,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  as  well  as  those  of  California. 
In  other  words,  he  is  doing  his  homework. 

And  instead  of  sitting  back  and  allowing 
the  political  scone  to  pass  before  him,  which 
has  been  the  role  delegated  to  many  fresh- 
men lawmakers.  Senator  Murphy  Is  taking 
his  turn  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  have 
his  say.  And  what  he  is  saying  Is  making 
good  sense. 

It  Is  reported  that  Murphy  was  on  the  job 
recently  when  the  Presidents  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  was  to  be  discussed  by  the  Senate. 
But  the  Senator  used  the  occasion  to  ""edu- 
cate Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wirtz."  ac- 
cording to  reports.  From  Washington  it  was 
reported: 

"The  freshman  Senator  from  California 
finally  got  the  floor  after  a  'wait  in  the 
wings.' 

"Murphy,  dapper  and  handsome,  looked 
pretty  citified  but  his  speech  quickly  dis- 
closed that  he'd  done  his  homework  as  stag- 
gering statistics  regarding  the  acreage  of 
California  tomatoes  threatened  with  loss  if 
not  promptly  picked,  stories  of  strawberry 


crops  already  damaged  and  a  scathing  per- 
sonal  attack  on  Wirtz'  decision  to  keep 
bracero  labor  out  of  the  State. 

"Murphy's  attack  stirred  up  others.  Sen- 
ator Spessard  Holland,  Democrat,  of  Florida 
in  almost  unbelievable  Florida-California 
reciprocity,  urged  help  for  western  growers 
Venerable  Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  who 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  agriculture, 
pointed  out  the  silly  notion  of  the  Labor 
Secretary  that  farmworkers  be  paid  by  the 
hour  rather  than  by  the  bushel. 

"In  any  event  the  Senators  present  were 
Impressed,  as  was  the  big  gallery  crowd." 

The  people  of  California  are  getting  their 
money's  worth  out  of  their  freshman  Sena- 
tor.   The  dividends  are  coming  early. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mis.sissippi  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment  will  con- 
stitute an  admission  that  this  bill  is  not 
limited  to  enforcing  the  guarantee  of  the 
15th  amendment.  It  will  be  an  admission 
that,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  un- 
equivocal provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  interpretations  thereof  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  States  affected  by 
section  4  of  the  bill  will  be  denied  their 
admitted  right  to  establish  nondiscrimi- 
natory literacy  tests  as  a  prerequisite  to 
registering  or  voting.  In  short,  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote  on  this  amendment  will 
be  the  acid  test  of  this  body's  devotion 
to  the  Constitution. 

I  make  these  statements  advisedly,  Mr. 
President,  and  with  deference  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill,  but  with  every  confi- 
dence that  in  so  doins  I  am  fulfilling  my 
responsibility  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  make  these  statements  because  this 
amendment  so  clearly  presents  to  the 
Senate  the  choice  of  following,  or  ig- 
noring, the  unquestioned  constitutional 
principle  that  the  States  may  require  all 
voters  to  pa.ss  a  litei'acy  test  and  that  the 
15th  amendment  doer  not  prohibit  such 
a  test  which  applies  equally  to  citizens 
of  all  races.  This  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  challenge  anyone 
to  .show  otherwise.  As  now  written,  how- 
ever. S.  1564  violates  tliese  principles  be- 
cause it  would  deny  to  certain  States  the 
right  of  prescribing  any  type  of  literacy 
test,  both  fair  on  its  face  and  faii'ly  ad- 
ministered. 

Just  what  does  the  Ervin  amendment 
provide?  First,  it  merely  states  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  Le  construed 
to  prohibit  a  State  from  prescribing  a 
literacy  test  which  applies  equally  to  citi- 
zens of  all  races.  The  inclusion  of  this 
language  in  the  bill  certainly  could  not 
limit  its  eflfectiveness  in  enforcing  the 
guarantee  of  the  15th  amendment.  In- 
deed, the  only  meaning  of  this  language 
is  to  limit  the  coverage  of  section  4  to 
prohibiting  that  action  declared  unlaw- 
ful by  the  15th  amendment:  namely,  a 
denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  This  is  the 
only  meaning  of  the  15th  amendment, 
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and  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  held  in 
united  States  v.  Reese.  92  U.S.  214  ( 1875) , 
that  any  enforcing  statute  is  void  if  it 
goes  beyond  this  limit.  Section  4  of  S. 
1564  goes  beyond  prohibiting  denials  on 
account  of  race  or  color  because,  in  the 
affected  States,  it  would  prohibit  the 
application  of  a  literacy  test  to  anyone, 
regardless  of  whether  there  was  any  ques- 
tion of  racial  discrimination.  The  Ervin 
amendment  would  cure  this  fatal  defect 
by  assuring  that  section  4  will  apply  only 
to  cases  where  a  State  attempts  to  apply 
different  registration  or  voting  prerequi- 
sites to  citizens  of  different  races. 

The  second  provision  of  the  pending 
amendment  would  permit  the  use  of  lit- 
eracy tests,  applied  equally  to  all  races,  if 


to  registering  or  voting.  It  is  admitted 
by  all  that  these  are  not  valid  statements 
of  the  law,  but  I  challenge  anyone  to 
show  how  a  vote  against  the  amendment 
will  not  have  these  effects. 

To  the  contrary,  a  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment will  be  an  announcement  to  the 
world  that  ours  is  a  nation  of  law  and 
not  of  men — that  we  will  follow  the  rule 
of  law,  not  the  rule  of  necessity.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  States  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  using  nondis- 
criminatory tests  of  a  prospective  voter's 
ability  to  read  and  write.  The  rejection 
of  the  amendment  will  deny  this  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  how  much 


such  test  merely  requires  the  voter  to  be     time  remains 


able  to  read  a:.d  write  in  the  English 
language.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  this  is  an  unreasonable  re- 
quirement; to  the  contrary,  the  require- 
ment that  all  voters  be  able  to  read  and 
write  is  simply  an  effort  to  improve  the 
standards  of  the  electorate.  In  a  mod- 
ern and  complex  society  such  as  we  en- 
joy in  this  Nation,  I  fail  to  see  how  any- 
one could  question  the  need  to  have  an 
informed  electorate.  If  those  who  vote 
are  not  capable  of  being  enlightened,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  read 
the  various  news  media,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect these  voters  to  exercise  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  the  privilege  of  suffrage.  I 
submit  that  we  cannot  have  enlightened 
government,  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  enlightened  and  informed 
electorate. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  only  up- 
held the  right  of  the  States  to  require  a 
literacy  test  but  it  has,  in  fact,  com- 
mended the  efforts  of  the  States  to  im- 
prove the  standards  of  voters.  In  the 
case  of  LassUer  v.  Northampton  Election 
Board,  360  U.S.  45  (1959).  the  Court, 
interpreted  the  provisions  of  the  North 
Carolina  election  laws  which  required 
that  all  prospective  voters  be  able  to  read 
and  write  any  section  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina constitution  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  should  be  noted,  of  course, 
that  this  is  the  identical  requirement 
which  would  be  permitted  under  the  Er- 
vin amendment.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  use  of  such  a  test  in  the  Las- 
siter  case  and  clearly  stated: 

That  seems  to  us  to  be  one  fair  way  of  de- 
termining whether  a  person  Is  literate,  not  a 
calculated  scheme  to  lay  springs  for  the 
citizen.  Certainly  we  cannot  condone  It  on 
Its  face  as  a  device  unrelated  to  the  desire  of 
North  Carolina  to  raise  the  standards  for 
people  of  all  races  who  case  the  ballot  (360 
U.S.  45.  53). 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  a  na- 
tion cannot  be  both  ignorant  and  free, 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  a  corollary 
to  that  statement  to  say  that  a  nation  of 
ignorant  voters  cannot  long  remain  free. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  stated 
again  that  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
will  reflect  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
will  follow  the  Constitution.  A  vote 
against  the  amendment  can  only  mean 
two  things:  First,  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment applies  to  cases  other  than  those  of 
racial  discrimination  in  voting;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  States  have  no  right  to 
establish  a  literacy  test  as  a  prerequisite 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carohna  IMr.  Ervin]  provides: 

That  nothing  In  this  subsection  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate,  impair,  or  suspend  any 
requirement  prescribed  by  the  law  of  any 
State  which  applies  equally  to  citizens  of 
all  races,  and  which  merely  requires  such 
citizens  to  demonstrate  as  a  prerequisite  to 
registering  or  voting,  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  any  section  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  In  the  English  language. 

No  matter  how  fairly  that  requirement 
might  be  applied— and  the  amendment, 
I  should  add.  provides  that  it  be  applied 
equally  to  all — in  certain  areas,  it  would 
work,  unfairness  on  the  Negro.  No  mat- 
ter how  simple  on  its  face  the  test,  the 
test  has  been  applied  in  many  areas  in 
the  past,  not  as  a  test  of  literacy,  but 
rather  as  a  means  of  excluding  Negroes 
from  the  rolls.  The  record  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  discloses  in- 
stance after  instance  in  which  a  test 
comparable  to  the  one  referred  to  in 
the  amendment  has,  over  the  years,  been 
applied  to  the  Negro;  and  the  Negro, 
sometimes,  having  rather  substantial 
education,  has  been  rejected.  At  the 
same  time,  whites  not  literate  have  been 
enrolled. 

The  record  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  its  report,  pages  15  and  16, 
discusses  rather  fully  what  is  at  root 
involved  in  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate.  An  interesting  commentary, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  but  which  has  come  to 
our  attention  more  recently,  relates  to 
action  which  has  occurred  recently  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  vail 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DORHNICK.  I  wish  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  about  the  amendment.  Is 
the  Senator  claiming  that  section  4  as  it 
is  now  worded  automatically  outlaws  lit- 
eracy tests  established  by  the  States? 

Mr.  HART.  Section  4,  as  proposed 
in  the  substitute  amendment,  prohibits 
the  application  of  tests  of  the  character 
there  defined  as  a  precondition  for  voting 
or  as  a  means  of  denying  one  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Even  though  such  a 
test  is  not  used  in  a  manner  to  deny  or 


prejudice  the  right  to  vote  and  even  if  it 
operates  evenly  among  all  people? 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  tests  are  in  effect 
in  a  State,  and  if  the  trigger  of  section  4 
is  fired  because  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  persons  have  been  registered  and 
have  voted,  and  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  population  of  that  State  or  political 
subdivision  are  nonwhite,  the  effect  of 
the  section  the  Senator  inquires  about  is 
to  suspend  such  tests  across  the  board. 
If  a  State  or  political  subdivision  takes 
the  position  that  the  test  has  not  been 
applied  in  a  discriminatory  fashion,  on 
a  declaratory  judgment  supporting  that 
position,  the  tests  may  be  resumed. 

Ml'.  DOMINICK.  As  I  understand, 
the  trigger  acts  as  a  legislative  presump- 
tion that  there  has  been  discrimination 
in  the  right  to  vote  within  certain  States. 
Mr.  HART.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  there  are  Uteracy 
tests  in  States  which  do  not  come  with- 
in the  triggering  action — my  own  State 
of  Colorado,  for  example,  would  not  come 
within  the  triggering  action — literacy 
tests  would  not  be  outlawed,  would  they? 
Mr.  HART.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Relevant  to  the  whole  discussion,  how- 
ever, even  in  a  State  which  is  not  within 
the  triggering  device,  the  substitute  pro- 
vides for  suspension  of  any  test  or  device 
if  there  has  in  fact  been  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  such  test  or  device  for  so 
long  as  the  court  requires. 

There  is  no  suspension  of  a  test  or  de- 
vice in  Colorado  or  any  other  State;  sec- 
tion 4  applies  only  in  cases  where  the 
trigger  formula  does  not  identify. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me  for 
an  obseiwation  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HART.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  one  of  the  un- 
constitutional things  about  the  measure. 
Twenty-one  States  have  literacy  tests. 
The  bill  outlav.'S  literacy  tests  in  7  States 
but  permits  them  to  remain  in  effect  in 
the  other  14  States.  It  does  so  under  a 
Constitution  which  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  many  occasions 
to  provide  that  all  States  of  the  Union 
ai  e  equal  in  dignity  and  power. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  all  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  are  equal  In  power 
when  7  of  them  are  denied  the  right  to 
use  literacy  tests  and  14  States  are 
allowed  the  right  to  use  literacy  tests. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  no  State,  whether  1,  21,  or  50,  has 
ever  had  any  right  to  apply  its  laws  in 
an^'  fashion  which  would  deny  to  an  in- 
dividual the  protection  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

We  have  repeatedly  discussed  our  dis- 
agreement of  this  point  during  the 
course  of  these  many  days  of  debate. 

To  return  now  to  the  experience  in 
Louisiana,  in  Louisiana,  as  originally 
adopted  in  1921,  article  Vin  contained 
two  separate  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion tests.  Section  KO  provided  that 
persons  able  to  read  and  write  "shall  also 
be  able  to  read  any  clause  In  this  con- 
stitution   or    the    Constitution    of    the 
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United  States,  and  give  a  reasonable  in- 
terpretation thereof."  Section  lid)  pro- 
vided that  illiterates  might  register  if 
"able  to  understand  and  give  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  any  section  of 
either  Constitution  when  read  to  him 
by  the  registrar."  In  1960,  the  interpre- 
tation test  in  section  lvc»  was  deleted 
entirely,  and  the  opening  phrase  of  sec- 
tion l(d>.  which  had  restricted  its  ap- 
plication to  illiterates,  was  dropped.  See 
act  613  of  1960.  adopted  November  8, 
1960.  The  result  is  that  the  test  origi- 
nally designed  for  illiterates  is  now  the 
test  applicable  to  every  applicant. 

Significantly,  however,  section  Itf >  of 
article  VIII  of  the  Louisiana  constitution 
provides : 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  in  this  sec- 
tion to  the  contrary,  the  inability  of  any 
person  to  read  or  write  for  any  reason,  who 
Is  registered  to  vote  as  of  November  8.  1960. 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  removal  of  such 
person  from  the  registration  rolls,  by  the 
registrar,  by  challenge,  of  other  persons,  or 
by  any  action  of  court.  (Added  Acts  1960. 
No.  613.  adopted  Nov.  8.  1960.) 

The  above  demonstrates  that  in  Lou- 
isiana no  one  is  really  concerned  whether 
or  not  illiterates  vote.  This  further 
demonstrates  that  the  purpose  of  liter- 
acy tests  has  not  been  to  keep  from  vot- 
ing persons  unable  to  read  and  write  but 
has  been  to  bar  the  franchise  to  Negro 
Americans. 

Any  test  no  matter  how  seemingly 
simple  will  of  its  nature  work  unfairly 
against  Negroes,  since  tests  or  devices 
have  been  applied  unfairly  in  the  past 
with  the  result  that  most  whites,  whether 
or  not  qualified  under  State  law.  are  now- 
registered,  while  most  Negroes  even  if 
qualified  under  State  law,  are  not  regis- 
tered. 

The  amendment  would  enable  a  State 
to  grant  unlimited  discretion  to  a  reg- 
istrar to  choose  any  sentence  in  the 
State  or  Federal  constitution,  no  matter 
how  long  or  involved.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  Negroes  are  not  now 
registered  is  that  a  like  discretion  exists 
today — in,  for  example,  the  choice  of  a 
section  of  the  Mississippi  constitution 
which  an  applicant  for  registration  must 
interpret.  This  discretion  has  been 
flagrantly  abused,  and  the  only  means 
of  insuring  that  the  discrimination  of 
the  past  will  not  be  continued  is  to  divest 
the  registrars  of  that  discretion. 

Absent  a  reregistration,  it  is  contrary 
to  law  to  apply  a  test  or  device  to  Negroes 
when  whites  have  not  been  subjected  to 
such  a  test  in  the  past.  Louisiana  v. 
United  States,  85  S.  Ct.  817  (1965). 
Since  the  proposed  amendment  does  not 
require  a  reregistration,  it  is  contrary  to 
existing  law  insofar  as  it  requires  Negroes 
to  pass  tests  which  whites  have  not  been 
required  to  pass. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  open  a  gap,  the 
closing  of  which  is  a  primary  purpose 
of  this  bill,  and  would  create  a  very  great 
danger.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  re- 
maining  time  on  the  amendment   has 


Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 
,j  J  w     ,       r^^  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  BENNErx]   thP 

been  yielded  back.     The  question  is  on     Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr  Carlson l'  thi 
agreeing   to   the   amendment    (No.   86)      Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr  Dirkseni' th! 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro-     Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mr    Hrus'kaI 
Una   [Mr.  ErvinI  to  the  amendment  in     the  Senator  from  Iowa   [Mr    Miller' 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended     the  Senator  from  Massachusetts   [Mr 

SaltonstallI,    and    the    Senator   from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 


<No.  124).  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1 . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETTl.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland  1,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore  I,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]. 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
PastoreI,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Kennedy  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett  1,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MontoyaI,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 


sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr  Curtis],  and  the  Senator 
fri)m  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr 
HruskaI,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
Fannin  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Massach- 
usetts (Mr.  Saltonstallj  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Miller  I .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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Ellender 

Ervin 

H.irris 

Hill 

Holland 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bass 

Bavh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Pong 

Hart 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Eastland 

Fannin 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Ervin  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended  <No.  124), 
offered  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


.'oraan,  w.U. 
McClellan 

bparkmau 
Stennis 

Robertson 

Talmadge 

R.i->^.se:i.  S.C. 

Thurmond 

Simpson 

NAYS— 53 

Hartke 

Metcalt 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Inouye 

Morton 

Jackson 

Moss 

Javlts 

Mundt 

Jordnn   Idaho 

Murphy 

Kuchel 

Muskle 

Lausche 

Pearson 

Long.  Mo 

Prouty 

I^ong.  La. 

Pro.xmire 

Magnu^on 

Ribicoff 

Mansfield 

Scott 

McCarthy 

Smith 

McGee 

Tydings 

McGovem 

Williams.  Del. 

Mclntyre 

Voung.  N.  Dak. 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 33 

Pulbright 

Pastore 

Gore 

Pell 

Gruening 

Randolph 

Hruska 

Russell,  Ga. 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Sal  tons  tall 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Smathers 

Miller 

Syni.ngton 

Montoya 

Tower 

Morse 

Williams.  N.J. 

Nelson 

Yarborough 

Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

PERSECUTION  OF  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS BY  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 


business,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  17)  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  be- 
cause of  their  religion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent  re- 
solution, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  amendments,  On  page  2,  line  5,  after 
the  word  ■humanity",  to  insert  "be  urged 
to":  ;n  line  6,  alter  the  word  "and",  to 
strike  out  'fully"  and  insert  "to";  and 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "permit", 
to  insert  "fully";  so  as  to  make  the  con- 
current resolution  read : 

ne!>oli-ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resent o  lives  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  persecution  of  any  per- 
sons because  of  their  religion  by  the  Soviet 
Union  be  condemned,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  name  of  decency  and  humanity 
be  urged  io.cea.se  executing  persons  for  al- 
leged economic  ofTonses.  and  to  permit  fully 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the  pursuit 
of  culture  by  Jews  and  all  others  within 
its  borders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amciTlments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RI.BICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
rose  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  September  23, 

1963.  to  r-peak  out  about  a  great  injustice: 
the  Soviet  persecution  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. I  asked  the  U.S.  Senate  to  assume 
its  solemn  responsibility  of  voicing  the 
national  conscience  in  behalf  of  human 
rights. 

I  accused  the  Soviet  eovernment  of 
pursuing  a  systematic  polity  of  attrition 
against  its  3  million  Jewish  citizens. 

I  accused  the  Soviet  Government  of 
depriving  Soviet  Jews  of  their  cultural 
rights. 

I  accused  the  Soviet  Government  of 
depriving  Jewish  citizens  of  their  reli- 
gious rights. 

I  accused  the  Soviet  Government  of 
pursuing  a  virulent  anti-Jewish  prop- 
aganda campaign. 

I  accused  the  Soviet  Government  of 
using  Jews  as  scapegoats  for  their  eco- 
nomic ills  of  the  nation. 

I  accused  the  Soviet  Government  of 
discriminating  against  Jews  in  educa- 
tion and  employment. 

I  accused  the  Soviet  Government- 
having  denied  Jews  their  rights  at 
home— of  then  cruelly  refusing  them  the 
right  to  emigrate  and  seek  homes  in 
freer  lands. 

All  this.  I  said,  adds  up  to  a  policy  of 
reducing  Jews  to  second-class  citizenship 
in  the  Soviet  Union — of  breaking  their 
spirit  and  crushing  their  pride.  It  aims 
to  shatter,  pulverize  and  gradually  elimi- 
nate Jewish  historical  consciousness  and 
Jewish  identity. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  introduced 
S.  204  in  the  Senate  protesting  the  perse- 
cution of  Soviet  Jewi-y.  Armed  with  the 
facts  about  the  situation,  and  sym- 
pathetic to  the  humane  cause  of  a 
persecuted  people,  the  Senate  of  the 
United   States  spoke  out  in  September 

1964,  and  voted  60  to  1  for  my  resolution 


condemning  Soviet  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  But  because  the  resolution  had 
to  go  to  conference  as  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill — and  because  of  the 
basic  opposition  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment— it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the 
strong  expression  of  the  Senate  intact. 
That  is  why  I  again  introduced  a  concur- 
rent resolution — Senate  Concun-ent 
Resolution  17 — to  express  both  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Senate  and  the  other  body. 
This  resolution  condemning  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  persecuting 
the  Jews  now  has  70  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate,  and  114  in  the  House. 

This  policy  works  itself  out  as  a  whole. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  how 
it  reaps  its  ill  effects.  The  3  million  Jews 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  officially  recognized 
as  a  nationality.  Although  they  con- 
stitute only  1.09  percent  of  the  total  So- 
viet population,  they  rank  11th  numeri- 
cally among  the  more  than  100  diverse 
Soviet  nationalities. 

Soviet  ideology,  Communist  Party  di- 
rectives, the  Soviet  Constitution  and  law, 
and  historic  Soviet  practice  all  recognize 
the  inherent  right  of  every  Soviet  na- 
tionality to  maintain  and  perpetuate  its 
own  cultural  identity,  through  its  own 
cultural  institutions  in  its  own  lan- 
guage. 

But  the  Jews  are  the  only  nationality 
which  is  deprived  of  the  basic  cultural 
rights  accorded  to  all  the  others. 

Until  1940,  they  were  permitted  a  large 
network  of  schools — elementary,  middle 
and  higher  schools — in  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage. 

Then  in  1948.  this  whole  vast  array  of 
institutions  was  forcibly  closed  down  and 
liquidated.  Hundreds  of  Jewish  writers, 
artists  and  intellectuals  were  imprisoned 
or  banished. 

Jews  are  forbidden  schools  of  their 
own.  They  are  forbidden  classes  in  Yid- 
dish or  Hebrew  in  the  general  schools. 
They  are  even  forbidden  classes  in  the 
Russian  language  on  Jewish  history  and 
culture. 

The  Jews  then  have  a  status  as  a  na- 
tionality, but  they  are  also  thought  of  as 
a  religious  group.  Yet  they  have  none 
of  the  prerogatives  nf  the  other  major 
religious  groups  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Unlike  all  the  other  denominations, 
Jewish  rabbis  and  congregations  are  not 
permitted  to  maintain  nationwide  fed- 
erations or  other  central  organizations 
for  fonnal  affiliation  or  contact  with 
organizations  of  coreligionists  abroad. 
Synagogues  have  been  forcibly  closed 
down  in  many  cities.  Although  a  small 
number  of  prayer  books  was  published  in 
1955,  there  is  an  extreme  shortage,  and 
no  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  published  since 
1917.  The  only  rabbinical  seminary — 
opened  in  Moscow  in  1957 — was  virtually 
closed  down  in  1962  when  about  a  dozen 
students  went  to  the  Caucasus  to  vote  in 
elections  and  to  celebrate  Passover  with 
their  families.  Authorities  forbade  their 
return — supposedly  because  of  a  housing 
shortage. 

The  cultural  and  religious  repression 
of  Jews  takes  place  within  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  a  hateful  press  and  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  Judaism.  Jews 
are  represented  In  traditional  anti- 
Semitic  ways — as  unscrupulous,  cunning, 


sly,  or  mean.    Judaism  as  a  religion  is 
vilified. 

And  there  are  other  ways  of  encour- 
aging endemic  anti-Semitism. 
Alongside  of  the  anti-Jewish  propa- 
ganda, there  has  been  a  notable  pattern 
of  hostility  against  the  Jews  in  the  mas- 
sive national  campaign  waged  against 
economic  offenses.  Beginning  in  1961, 
a  series  of  decrees  called  for  capital  pun- 
ishment for  such  crimes  as  embezzle- 
ment, currency  speculation,  and  bribery. 
Of  the  195  people  sentenced  to  death  for 
such  crimes,  at  least  100 — and  possibly 
as  many  as  106 — have  been  Jews.  So 
the  Soviet  Government  seems  to  consider 
the  tiny  community  of  Jews — just  over 
1  percent  of  the  population — responsible 
for  over  half,  and  in  some  places  80  to 
90  percent,  of  the  economic  crimes  war- 
ranting capital  punishment.  And  the 
publicity  accompanying  the  trials  con- 
sistently represents  Jews  as  "slaves  of 
gold,"  "money  worshipers,"  and  so 
forth. 

What  of  other — less  dramatic,  but 
equally  telling — forms  of  discrimination? 
The  proportion  of  Jews  in  higher  educa- 
tion— science  and  the  professions  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  declining  for 
many  years.  There  is  a  quota  in  many 
universities  and  advanced  institutions. 
In  1S35,  13.5  percent  of  all  students  in 
higher  education  were  Jewish — today 
only  3.1  percent  are  Jewish.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  the  highly  urbanized  Jew 
aspires  no  less  toward  an  education,  for 
himself  and  his  children. 

A  few  Jews  are  still  found  in  top  posi- 
tions in  various  walks  of  life.  But  Jews 
have  disappeared  from  the  diplomatic 
service — and  with  rare  exceptions  from 
lesponsible  jobs  in  the  armed  forces. 
They  are  found  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
economic,  industrial,  technical,  and  engi- 
neering work;  even  here  they  cannot 
hope  to  achieve  leading  positions. 

Worst  of  all,  thousands  of  Jews,  denied 
their  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  w'ish  des- 
perately to  leave. 

Reunion  w-ith  the  remnants  of  their 
broken  families — families  wMch  have 
created  a  new  life  on  new  soil,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Israel,  or  elsewhere — 
this  is  their  overwhelming  hope.  The 
Soviet  Government  denies  them  this 
hope.  Recognizing  in  principle  their 
right  to  leave,  it  will  not  honor  this  right 
in  practice. 

While  the  Congress  is  considering  this 
resolution  we  vote  upon  today,  across  the 
land  a  great  ci-y  of  protest  is  heard.  Re- 
sponsive to  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
groups  have  sprung  up  in  many  cities  and 
tow-ns.  Rallies — meetings — in  tradi- 
tional American  fashion,  the  American 
people  have  registered  their  repulsion  at 
this  new  anti-Semitism. 

Can  such  pressure  and  action  have  any 
impact  on  Soviet  policy?  Have  they  had 
any  real  effect  in  the  last  few  years?  Is 
there  evidence  of  Soviet  sensitivity  to  this 
world  sentiment?  Is  there  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  specific  condemnation  I  ask 
today  can  help  to  bring  about  a  basic  re- 
versal of  Soviet  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Jews? 

The  skeptics  ask  these  questions  and 
they  have  the  right  to  ask.  They  also 
have  the  ri^t  to  be  answered;  and  this 
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I  will  do.  First,  though,  let  me  say, 
that — regardless  of  the  practical  effect — 
there  is  a  moral  imperative  involved  here. 
We  must  speak  out.  History  tells  us 
that  the  silent  onlooker  becomes  the 
moral  accomplice  to  the  crime. 

Mr.  President,  already— in  a  mere 
matter  of  months — we  have  been  heard 
by  the  Soviet  authorities.  We  have  con- 
crete evidence  of  Soviet  sensitivity  to 
the  voice  of  world  conscience  that  has 
been  expressed  thus  far.  Look  with  me 
at  some  examples: 

First.  The  Soviet  English-language 
magazine  distributed  in  the  United 
States — Soviet  Life — has  during  the  past 
year  run  feature  after  feature  denying 
the  existence  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism 
and  of  a  Jewish  problem  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  monthly  journal — modeled 
on  Life  magazine — has  begun  to  portray 
Jewish  life  in  rosy  hues.  According  to 
Soviet  Life's  articles,  picture  spreads, 
news  items,  and  lettcrs-to-the-editor 
answers,  the  Jew  in  Soviet  Russia  enjoys 
a  life  which  is  a  cross  between  that  in 
"I  Love  Lucy"  and  the  "Real  McCoys." 

Second.  Equally  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  by  Soviet  propaganda  organs 
in  Europe.  Soviet  Weekly  in  Emiland. 
for  instance,  has  joined  the  campaign 
to  paint  Jewish  existence  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  glowing  tones. 

Third.  Radio  Moscow  and  the  Novosti 
Pi-ess  Agency— the  chief  Soviet  propa- 
ganda agencies — have  been  carrying 
material  day  after  day  which  attempts 
to  counter  rising  public  opinion  and  pro- 
tests wherever  there  is  public  opinion 
against  persecution  of  Soviet  Jewrj' — in 
Europe— in  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

For  instance,  about  a  year  ago,  Novosti 
rounded  up  several  gi'oups  of  Soviet 
Jewish  citizens  and  got  them  to  sign  let- 
ters protesting  the  American  Jewish 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewiy  of  last  April. 
Again,  Novosti  has  several  so-called 
staff  Jewish  experts  who  are  constantly 
WTiting  articles  on  various  facets  of  So- 
viet Jewish  life,  v.-hich  are  then  sent  to 
publications  in  the  West.  Most  of  these 
articles   are   placed   in   Communist— or 

fellow      traveler     type      publications 

though  some  reach  non-Communist  au- 
diences. 

Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  it  really  does  seem  as 
though  the  Soviet  Union  doth  protest 
too  much.  In  October,  1963.  a  Confer- 
ence on  the  Status  of  Soviet  Jews  met 
in  Nev.-  York  under  the  auspices  of  such 
distinguished  Americans  as  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas.  Bishop  James  A.  Pike, 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  Walter 
Reuther.  About  a  hundred  literary,  re- 
ligious, academic,  and  governmental 
leaders  attended. 

A  featured  speaker  was  Dramatist  Ar- 
thur Miller.  As  Mr.  Miller  himself  told 
the  group,  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington was  so  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  his  appearance  that  it  sent  a 
high  official  to  his  home  in  an  effort  to 
dissuade  him  from  attending  and  speak- 
ing. 

Fourth.  In  my  list  of  Soviet  responses 
to  public  protest:  Soviet  Embassies  in 
Washington,  Ottawa.  London,  Mexico 
City.  Canberra  and  elsewhere  regularly 
Issue   lengthy    denials    of    the    charges 


brought   against   their  country  on   the 
Jewish  question. 

In  1963.  former  Chairman  Nikita 
Khrushchev  found  it  necessai-y  to  reply 
personally  to  a  letter  of  protest  sent  him 
by  Bertrand  Russell.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Chairman's  reply  was  an  unqualified 
denial.  But  that  is  not  what  is  impor- 
tant. The  significant  fact  is  that  Khru- 
shchev himself  actually  replied,  and  that 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  publish  the 
exchange  in  both  Pravda  and  Izvestia. 

Moreover,  Lord  Russell  wrote  to  Aron 
Vergelis,  editor  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  lit- 
erary periodical,  Sovietish  Heimland, 
about  several  aspects  of  the  problem. 
Again,  Vergelis  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
ply and  to  publish  the  reply  in  his 
magazine. 

Fifth.  Last  week,  Alexander  I.  Zin- 
chuk.  counselor  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
here,  went  to  the  State  Department  to 
lodge  a  protest  against  "attempts  to 
interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
U.S.S.R."  by  State  Department  support 
of  my  resolution  in  the  Senate. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  tho  Soviet 
Union  is  extremely  sensitive  to  this  sort 
of  criticism,  just  as  it  is  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism about  racial  discrimination  against 
African  students.  This  hurts.  So  far 
the  efforts  to  allay  this  criticism  have 
been  largely  confined  to  propaganda  re- 
sponses. Eventually,  if  we  keep  up  the 
pressure,  the  Soviet  Union  will  learn  the 
only  way  to  allay  criticism  of  the  civil- 
ized world  is  to  discontinue  the  persecu- 
tion which  inspires  it. 

But,  though  the  Soviet  Union  is  indeed 
sensitive  to  world  opinion,  we  have  as 
yet  seen  no  fundamental  change  in  So- 
viet policy.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  small  marginal  changes— token 
changes,  if  you  will.    They  do  not  reflect 

a  major  change  in  policy,  but  they  are 

again — concrete  responses  to  the  mobili- 
zation of  liberal,  humanitarian  public 
opinion,  and  are  therefore  important. 
Some  token  changes  which  may  be  straws 
in  the  international  winds: 

First.  Consider  the  Kichko  case.  In 
February  1964,  we  learned  in  New  York 
that  a  viciously  anti-Semitic  book 
"Judaism  Without  Embellishment."  had 
been  published  in  October  1963,  in  Kiev 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Science.  The  author  was 
T.  F.  Kichko.  and  he  wrote  his  work  in 
the  Ukrainian  language. 

Very  rapidly  the  Jewish  Communist 
press— in  New  York,  Israel.  Paris,  Can- 
ada and  elsewhere— picked  up  the  nev.-s 
and  condemned  the  book  m.ercilessly. 
Soon  official  Communist  papers  around 
the  world  had  to  pick  up  the  condemna- 
tion or  face  scorn  in  major  cities  every- 
where. 

The  Soviet  reaction  was  unprece- 
dented. A3  a  consequence  of  the  world- 
wide storm  provoked  by  the  publication 
of  the  book,  the  Soviets  took  these  steps: 

Published  a  critique  in  a  Ukrainian 
paper. 

Convened  a  special  session  of  the  Ideo- 
logical Commission  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  issued  a  sharp  critique  of  the 
book  which  Pravda  and  Izvestia  and 
other  papers  picked  up.  The  book  was 
withdiawn  from  circulation. 
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This  sort  of  thing  was  previously  un 
heard  of  in  Soviet  affairs.  Certainly  it 
was  a  dramatic  reflection  of  Soviet  sen- 
sitivity on  this  question  in  general— and 
especially  to  pressures  from  the  Com- 
munist movement  whose  reaction  was 
generated  by  the  need  to  maintain  rela- 
tions with  the  non-Communist  world 

Second.  The  baking  of  matzoh- 
which  is  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
Passover— was  allowed  until  1957.  Then 
there  was  a  campaign  to  restrict  matzoh 
which  began  in  outlying  cities  and 
finally  reached  a  climax  in  Moscow  dur- 
ing 1962.  Last  year  there  was  no  official 
baking  of  matzoh.  As  a  result  for 
months  now— as  many  of  you  have 
probably  noticed— there  has  been  an 
intensive  press  campaign  iti  Western 
papers  concerning  the  matzoh  supply 
for  Passover,  1965.  It  was  partially  ef- 
fective. We  have  just  learned  that  there 
was  an  adequate  supply  in  two  cities- 
Moscow  and  Leningrad— and  the  require- 
ments of  several  other  cities  were  par- 
tially filled.  This  is  far  from  satisfac- 
toiT,  but  it  represents  a  marked  im- 
provement over  the  previous  year's 
record. 

Third.  The  general  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  economic  offenses,  in 
which  a  negative  stereotype  of  the  Jew  is 
projected,  continues.  However,  far 
fewer  death  sentences  have  been  re- 
corded during  this  past  year.  This  is  a 
change,  and  one  for  which  we  can  be 
grateful.  The  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  this  question  has  been  at 
least  partially  responsible. 

Fourth.  Sovietish  Heimland.  the  lone 
Yiddish  literary  periodical  published  in 
Russia,  began  in  19G1  as  a  bimonthly 
and  was  transformed  into  a  monthly,  be- 
ginning in  January  1965.  This  maga- 
zine, though  edited  by  an  apologist  for 
the  Soviet  policy  of  forced  assimilation 
of  Jewish  culture,  has  nevertheless  pub- 
lished literary  niaterials  of  some  intrin- 
sic interest  and  value  to  Jews.  More 
importantly,  some  of  the  ideological  ar- 
ticles have  indicated  an  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Jewish  people, 
and  what  is  more.  Jewish  history,  Yid- 
dish and  Hebrew  literature.  Recent  is- 
sues of  the  magazine  have  contained 
progressively  more  news  items  of  liter- 
ary and  cultural  activities  in  Jewish 
circles  outside  the  U.S.S.R. 

Fifth.  Fifteen  thou.sand  copies  of  a 
Yiddish  book,  entitled  "This  Is  How  We 
Live."  were  published  recently.  Pri- 
marily an  anthology  of  articles  that  ap- 
peared earlier  in  Sovietish  Heimland.  the 
book  was  mainly  intended  for  export,  as 
shown  by  its  title  and  contents.  Yet,  it 
is  a  Yiddish  book  and  therefore  a  wel- 
come venture. 

On  April  28  of  this  year,  it  was  re- 
ported from  Moscow  that  a  book  of  Yid- 
dish poetry  entitled  "Horizonten"  had 
been  put  on  sale  in  the  Kirov  Street 
Bookshop.  Five  thousand  copies  were 
published  at  the  equivalent  of  $1  apiece. 
This  book  includes  poems  written  by  50 
authors.  Publication  was  announced 
over  6  months  ago  in  the  Communist 
press  in  the  West,  and  reporters  tell  us 
that  the  Jewish  population  of  Moscow 
queued  up  for  hours  to  get  copies. 
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These  lonely  ventures  do  not  even 
approach  the  rehabilitation  of  Jewish 
culture  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  far  as 
:he  publication  of  books  is  concerned, 
this  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  publishing  house — the  steady 
publication  in  Yiddish  of  both  classic  and 
contemporary  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  lit- 
erary works — the  publication  of  books  on 
Jewish  history  and  cultural  heritage  in 
Yiddish  and  Russian. 

After  all.  in  1940,  the  last  full  year  be- 
fore the  vicious  Nazi  attack  on  Russia, 
359  Yiddish  books  appeared  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Despite  the  deprivations 
caused  by  war,  the  immense  toll  in  lives 
and  property,  Jewish  book  publication 
resumed  after  the  war  and  slowly  began 
to  grow.  By  1948,  the  last  year  before 
present  persecution  began.  60  Yiddish 
books  were  published. 

All  signs  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  consider — and  respond 
to  world  public  opinion — as  well  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment and  that  of  the  Soviet  intelligentsia 
itself. 

We  will  know  that  the  Soviets  have 
caught  up  to  the  basic  principles  of  en- 
lightenment which  began  to  illuminate 
the  West  as  far  back  as  the  18th  century 
when  they  oi^pose  oppression — not  just 
because  they  are  concerned  about  world 
opinion — but  because  they  really  believe 
in  brotherhood  and  equality.  That  day 
may  be  far  off.  But  until  it  comes,  v/e 
have  no  alternative  but  to  keep  up  the 
pressure — to  bring  the  shocking  facts  and 
devastating  indictments — so  embarrass- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union — to  the  attention 
of  men  of  conscience  throughout  the 
world. 

Veiy  well  then,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
keep  up  the  pressure.  Let  the  conscience 
of  our  citizens  be  heard.  Let  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — speaking  as 
the  duly  elected  Representatives  of  a  free 
people — go  on  record  once  and  for  all 
with  a  strong  protest  against  the  per- 
secution of  the  Soviet  Jews.  Let  us  do 
this  because  it  is  right  and  just,  and  op- 
pression is  wrong  and  vicious — for  this  is 
what  we  believe. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic 
that  during  the  very  month  that  we  are 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  nazism  and  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  liberation  of  concentration 
camps  we  also  find  ourselves  considering 
a  resolution  condemning  anti-Jewish 
acts  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Even  the  resolution  before  us  is,  in 
a  way,  an  inadequate  expression  of  our 
feelings,  not  because  it  is  too  strongly 
worded  or  goes  too  far.  as  some  critics 
have  suggested — but  rather  that  we 
Americans  who  are  so  concerned  with 
what  is  transpiring  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today  find  that  voicing  our  honest  pro- 
test represents  very  close  to  the  limit 
of  what  we  can  do  effectively.  We  can- 
,  not  send  packages  of  needed  foods  or  re- 
ligious articles — the  Soviets  bar  their  de- 
livery. We  cannot  provide  a  refuge 
either  here  or  in  Israel  for  the  op- 
pressed— the  Soviets  refuse  exit  permits. 
We  cannot  send  teachers  or  rabbis  to 
provide  the  warmth  of  extensive  human 
contact — the  Soviets  bar  the  way.  This 
resolution  is  the  voice  of  protest  of  the 


people  of  the  United  States  sounded 
through  their  elected  Representatives 
and  for  it  there  is  np  effective  alternative 
at  this  time  which  can  serve  the  pur- 
pose we  seek. 

The  facts  of  Soviet  anti -Jewish  ac- 
tions are  clear.  They  are  denied  reli- 
gious rights  guaranteed  them  by  Soviet 
law,  rights  which  are  not  denied  other 
religious  groups  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Jews 
are  cut  off  from  cultural  rights — such  as 
study  of  Yiddish — which  are  also  guar- 
anteed them  by  Soviet  law,  rights  which 
other  cultural  groups  enjoy  without  sim- 
ilar hindrance.  These  facts  have  been 
fully  spread  up  the  record,  in  House  and 
Senate  reports,  by  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations,  by  State  Department 
reports  and  by  responsible  private 
sources. 

In  spite  of  Soviet  claims  of  religious 
and  cultural  freedom,  there  is  ample  and 
grim  evidence  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  sin- 
gling out  Jews  as  a  group  for  discrimina- 
tory restrictions  and  extreme  punish- 
ment. Jews  and  the  Jewish  faith  suffer 
greater  limitations  and  prohibitions  m 
the  U.S.S.R.  than  any  other  religious 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Synagogue 
buildings  and  seminaries  have  been  pad- 
locked, Jewish  cemeteries  have  been  arbi- 
trarily shut  down  and  ritual  supplies 
needed  for  religious  worship  cannot  be 
obtained.  Hebrew  bibles  and  prayer 
books  are  irreplaceable.  The  sale  of 
kosher  food,  including  matzohs  lor  the 
Passover,  has  been  curbed.  Means  for 
training  rabbis  and  community  workers 
are  inadequate  or  nonexistent  and,  un- 
like other  religious  groups.  Jews  are  not 
permitted  to  establish  national  organi- 
zations and  are  restricted  in  their  con- 
tacts with  their  coreligionists  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  .'ewish  cultural  life  has  been 
stifled  and  the  once  flourishing  Yiddish 
literature  in  books,  theater,  periodicals, 
and  newspapers  is  but  a  flickering  shadow 
of  its  former  vigorous  self. 

Last  year  two  vicious  anti-Semitic 
tracts  published  on  Soviet  Government 
presses  were  brought  to  light,  "Jews 
Without  Embellishment."  by  T.  F.  Co- 
choko  and  "Contemporary  Judaism  and 
Zionism,"  by  F.  S.  Mayatsky.  These  pub- 
lications were  reminiscent  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  trash  published  by  Streicher  and 
the  Nazis  during  the  heyday  of  the  Hitler 
regime. 

This  year,  another  item  has  been 
brought  to  light,  an  article,  "The  Shadow 
of  the  Synngogue,"  published  in  Alinsk 
in  the  leading  Byelorrussian-language 
daily  newspaper  in  that  capital  city  of 
the  Byelorussian  Republic.  This  article 
applies  the  traditional  anti-Semitic 
stereotypes  to  modern  Soviet  life.  It  uti- 
lizes the  old  cliches,  accusing  the  Jews 
of  participating  along  with  American 
capitalists  in  an  international  conspir- 
acy of  money  and  power;  it  labels  Ju- 
daism as  anti -Soviet;  maligns  the  Bible; 
and  brands  the  synagogue  as  a  center  of 
immorality  and  evil.  And.  like  so  much 
other  anti-Semitic  propaganda,  it 
reaches  for  the  ludicrous — Rockefeller 
and  Harriman  are  accused  of  being  "at 
the  head  of  the  American  Judaism  orga- 
nizations" along  with  Guggenheim  and 
Morgenthau. 


It  is  incredible  that  in  this  first  decade 
of  the  space  age,  a  major  world  power 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  should  seem- 
ingly in  this  respect  be  so  petty  and  im- 
pose cruel  and  repressive  official  harass- 
ment on  a  peaceful  minority  which  rep- 
resents but  1.1  percent  of  its  population. 

In  a  recent  letter.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations 
Douglas  MacArthur  II  indicated  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  "sensitive  to  world  opin- 
ion." This  sensitivity  to  public  opinion 
has  been  evidenced  in  the  past  when 
from  time  to  time  the  Soviets  would  re- 
lieve to  a  small  degree  the  pressures  on 
their  Jewish  citizens  and  make  conces- 
sions following  public  outcry.  This  in- 
controvertible fact  has  moved  all  the 
major  Jewish  organizations  in  this  coim- 
try,  along  with  non-Jewish  bodies,  to 
launch  major  public  campaigns  on  be- 
half of  Soviet  Jewrj',  recruiting  such 
world  personalities  as  Bertrand  Russell 
and  the  Queen  of  Belgium. 

The  Soviets  are  sensitive  to  world  pub- 
lic opinion.  This  resolution  will  serve  to 
further  move  that  opinion  and  will.  I  am 
sure,  have  a  salutary  effect. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  protest 
contemplated  in  this  resolution  is  in  the 
very  finest  of  American  traditions.  In 
the  past,  our  country  has  repeatedly  pro- 
tested the  persecution  of  oppressed  mi- 
norities by  foreign  governments,  justi- 
fied in  these  protests  because  they  were 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  No  policy  is 
more  firmly  fixed  in  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
foreign  affairs  than  this  moral  impera- 
tive to  come  to  the  aid  of  oppressed  pea- 
pies.  The  diplomatic  and  the  historical 
record  is  complete  and  honorable  and 
one  that  should  make  every  American 
hold  his  head  high. 

Since  1840,  the  United  States  while 
recognizing  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
state,  nevertheless  has  protested  the 
persecution  of  oppressed  minorities  by 
foreign  governments.  This  policy  has 
remained  valid  to  this  day.  The  United 
States  has  protested  alone  and  it  has 
protested  in  concert  with  other  nations. 
Our  country  has  never  been  silent  in  the 
face  of  persecution. 

We  have  lodged  protests  and  registered 
our  disapproval  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
among  them,  by  direct  communication 
to  the  governments  concerned,  by  recall- 
ing the  U.S.  diplomatic  representative 
for  consultation,  by  the  President 
through  direct  reference  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress,  by  the  termination 
of  a  commercial  treaty,  and  indirectly, 
by  joining  in  multilateral  acts  of  dis- 
approval as  a  means  of  protest. 

The  list  of  U.S.  protests  against  the 
persecution  of  Jews  is  long  and  honor- 
able. In  1840  the  U.S.  consul  in  Con- 
stantinople joined  with  consuls  from 
other  powers  to  protest  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  the  conviction  and  execution  of 
a  Jew  for  blasphemy. 

In  1870,  Secretary  of  State  Fish  in- 
structed the  U.S.  Minister  to  Turkey  to 
urge  the  Turkish  Government  to  stop 
the  extensive  murders  of  Jews  in  Ru- 
mania, then  a  Turkish  possession. 

In  1877.  the  United  States  granted 
protection  to  Russian  Jews  living  in 
Jerusalem   and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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state  F.  W.  Seward  emphasized  that  the 
•'sympathy  of  the  United  States  for  all 
oppressed  peoples  in  foreign  countries 
has  been  freely  manifested  in  all  cases 
where  it  could  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  international  courtesy 
and  diplomatic  usage." 

In  1880  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
in  his  annual  messase  to  Congress  re- 
ported that  our  consul  In  Tangier  had 
been  instructed  to  express  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  the  concern  of  the 
United  States  ever  the  persecutions  of 
Jews  in  Morocco  and  to  urge  him  to  end 
such  actions. 

In  1880.  1881.  and  1882.  the  United 
States  protested  to  czarist  Russia  the 
persecution  of  Jews  in  response  to  ap- 
peals by  American  Jewish  organizations. 
In  1892  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  both  contained 
planlcs  protesting  the  continued  out- 
breaks agains"  Jews  in  Russia.  ,.     i 

The.se  and  other  protests  were  su^ 
ported  by  the  American  people  and  by 
resolutions  of  the  Congress.  They  cul- 
minated in  1911  in  the  action  by  Presi- 
dent William  Howard  Taft  terminating 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Russia 
which  had  been  in  effect  since  1832. 
American  public  opinion  was  so  outraged 
by  Russian  pogroms  that  President  Taft 
took  his  action  over  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  State,  which  had  warned 
of  the  serious  commercial  consequences 
of  such  abrogation  as  well  as  the  larger 
political  considerations. 

Although  Russia  has  been  historically 
a  major  target  of  American  protests,  the 
United  States  has  on  other  occasions 
denounced  persecution  of  Jews  by  Ruma- 
nia, the  Austro-Himgarian  Empire, 
Italy,  and  Poland.  In  the  1930"s  U.S. 
protests  to  the  Nazi  government  were 
frequent  and  vigorous.  Secretai-y  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  wrote  in  his  'Mem- 
oirs"  that  "I  found  myself  calling  in  the 
German  Ambassador  time  after  time  to 
protest  against  violations  of  the  rights 
of  our  citizens,  against  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  and  against  mistreatment  of 
Americans  by  Nazi  bullies." 

Secretary  Hulls  "Memoirs"  were  pub- 
lished in  1948  and  in  the  second  volume 
he  made  the  following  general  comment: 

Palestine  was  but  one  facet  of  the  unre- 
mitting effort  of  the  State  Department  for 
over  a  decade  to  assist  the  Jews  caught  by 
the  unspeakable  Nazi  persecution.  In  the 
1930's  we  had  made  innumerable  representa- 
tions to  the  Germans  and  taken  concrete 
steps  to  evince  our  condemnation  of  this 
persecution  and  to  induce  the  Nazis  to  de- 
sist. We  had  likewise  brought  every  possible 
influence  to  bear  on  countries  adjacent  to 
Germany  to  receive,  feed,  and  clothe  the  Jews 
of  Germany,  and  on  other  countries  to  afford 
them  refuge. 

And,  more  recently,  the  1964  plat- 
forms of  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  contained  clear  denounce- 
ments of  Soviet  anti-Semitism.  The 
Democratic  platform  stated:  "We  deplore 
Communist  oppression  of  Jews  and  other 
minorities.'  The  Republicans  stated: 
"We  condemn  the  persecution  of  minori- 
ties, such  as  the  Jews,  within  Commu- 
nist borders."  The  pending  resolution 
offers  the  opportunity  to  give  voice  to 
these  platform  declarations  of  our  two 
great  parties. 


This  resolution,  too,  will  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  and  its  people  hold 
firm  to  the  humanitarian  tradition  that 
has  long  been  a  jewel  of  our  history. 

And,  finally,  the  resolution  will  tell 
those  who  still  suffer  under  the  hand  of 
the  oppressor  that  we,  a  decade  after  the 
events  of  May  1945,  have  not  forgotten. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
concurrent  resolution,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ljuisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
B.rtlettI.  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastl.and],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FuLERicHri,  tlie  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  GruenincI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( Mr. 
MoNTOYAJ.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  P.astorsI.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  NeusergerI,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph!. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Young  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  I .  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  I.  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  (Mr.  Nelson). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  TMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  PellI.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
1  Mr.  Russell  1 .  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  ( Mr.  Symington  1  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pi-esent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BxrtlettI.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd  1 .  the  Senatoi  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd  I ,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Grueninc).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
•Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator  from 
Orcgan  (Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Ores  n  (Mrs.  NeubergerI.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore).  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough].  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Young),   would   each  vote   "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall) .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ne\.-  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton] 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Dirksen).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  ."rom  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Saltonstall],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  68 
nays  0,  as  follov.s: 
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1    YEAS — 68 

Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Allott 

H;ll 

Moss 

Anderson 

Holland 

Mundt 

B.ass 

Inoi:ye 

Murphy 

Bavh 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Bible 

Javits 

Pea  rson 

Hoggs 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Prcuty 

Brcw.'iter 

Jordan, Idaho 

Proxi.ilre 

Biirdick 

Kuchcl 

Ribiccff 

Case 

L.iUEche 

Robert.son 

Chinch 

Lone.  Mo. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Clark 

Long  La. 

Scott 

Cooper 

^IagI'.u^^on 

Simpson 

Dodd 

M.n.flo'd 

Smith 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Sparkmiin 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Ellcnder 

^!cG^e 

r»lmadge 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Feng 

Mcln'yre 

Tydings 

Harris 

McNamara 

Williams.  N.J. 

Halt 

Metralf 

Williams.  Del. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Young.  N.  Dal 

Hayden 

Monroney 
NAYS— 0 

KOT  VOTING— 

-32 

Bartlett 

F\il  bright 

Pastbre 

Bennett 

Gore 

Pell 

Bvrd  Va. 

Ortienlng 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Fusseil.G?. 

Cannon 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Smather^ 

Cotton 

Miller 

Symington 

Curtis 

^Tonroya 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Nelson 

Young.  Ohio 

Fannin 

Neuberger 
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So  the  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.   17  >,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
deeply  believes  in  freedom  of  religion  for  all 
people  and  is  opposed  to  infringement  of 
this   freedom   anywhere    in    the   world;   and 

Whereas  r.bundant  evidence  has  made  clear 
ihnt  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
persecuting,  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 
elements  of  its  Christian.  Jewish,  and  Muslim 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  also  abundant  evidei'ice 
that  Jewish  citizens  have  been  singled  out 
for  extreme  punishment  for  alleged  economic 
ofTenses,  by  confiscating  synagogues,  by  clos- 
ing Jewish  cemeteries,  by  arresting  rabbis 
and  lay  religious  leaders,  by  curtailing  re- 
ligious observances,  by  discriminating  against 
Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education,  by  imposing  restrictions 
that  prevent  the  reuniting  of  Jews  with  their 
families  In  other  lands,  and  by  other  acts 
that  oppress  Jews  in  the  free  exerc'se  of  their 
faith;   and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  clear  op- 
portunity to  match  the  words  of  Its  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion 
with  specific  actions  so  that  the  world  may 
know  whether  there  is  a  genuine  hope  for  a 
new  day  of  better  understanding  among  all 
people:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Senators 
may  be  allowed  to  insert  statements  rel- 


ative to  the  concurrent  resolution  which 
has  just  been  agreed  to.  I  also  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  Prouty]  asked  to  be  put 
on  the  list  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  has  unani- 
mously reported  the  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

All  religions  and  all  minorities  are  per- 
secuted in  the  Soviet  Union  and  this  per- 
secution merits  the  condemnation  of 
honorable  men  everywliere. 

The  amended  resolution  reflects  this 
by  including  Christian  and  Muslim  citi- 
zens as  well  as  Jews. 

But  I  continue  to  firmly  believe  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  which  justify  a 
separate  resolution  condemning  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

Fiist  of  all.  there  is  the  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  regime,  like  the  czarist  re- 
gime before  it,  exploits  the  Jew  as  a 
scapegoat — as  a  convenient  object  for 
popular  re.sentment  which  might  other- 
wise be  directed  against  the  regime. 
Secondly,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  even  more  severe  than  that  suf- 
fered by  other  religious  groups. 

Physically,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
has  been  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
Ukrainians.  Culturally,  their  persecu- 
tion is  total.  While  all  religion  is  perse- 
cuted and  regulated,  the  Jewish  religion 
is  persecuted  with  particular  ruthless- 
ness.  There  are  some  major  Soviet  cities 
where  not  a  single  synagogue  today  sur- 
vives. The  single  Jewish  theological 
seminary  permitted  to  exist  is  limited 
to  enrollment  of  some  dozen  students. 
The  graduates  cannot  begin  to  replace 
the  rabbis  who  are  now  dying  off  from 
old  age  in  increasing  numbers.  Indeed. 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  been  moving  in  a 
direction  which  could  mean  the  total 
obliteration  of  the  Jewi.sh  religion  within 
the  coming  decade. 

So  even  though  persecution  affects 
many  different  peoples,  I  think  Soviet 
pol'cy  is  unusually  harsh  toward  the 
Jews. 

IL  is  for  this  reason  that  I  was  honored 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  ] ,  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution 
when  he  introduced  it  in  Februai'y. 

/'Although  the  resolution  has  ijeen 
broadened  somewhat  by  the  committee, 
I  think  it  is  still  primarily  directed  to- 
ward persecution  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

I  am  most  gratified  by  the  unanimous 
Senate  vote  just  taken. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    152    AND    159 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  call  up  my 
amendments  152  and  159  which  are  now 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
lines  18  to  25,  bath  inclusive,  and  page  8, 
lines  1  to  19.  both  inclusive,  strike  out 
section  5  in  its  entirety.  Renumber  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14.  15,  and 
16  as  sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
14,  and  15,  respectively. 

On  page  3,  lines  7  to  25,  both  inclusive, 
and  page  4,  lines  1  to  6,  both  inclusive, 
strike  out  subsection  <c)  of  section  3  in 
its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiDn.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  , 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S  RESPONSE 
TO  SENATOR  MUNDT  ON  BUNDY 
PARTICIPATION  IN  VIETNAM  DIS- 
CUSSION 

Mr.  PROXIVIIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  notified  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  that  I  would  reply 
at  this  time  to  a  statement  he  made 
earlier  today,  in  which  he  criticized  the 
President  for  permitting  one  of  his  top 
f  :>reign  policy  advisers,  Mr.  McGeorge 
Bandy,  to  engage  in  a  highly  contro- 
versial all-day  discussion  of  the  Vietnam 
situation  in  Washington  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow^ 's  Vietnam 
discussion  has  been  called  a  top  level 
teach-in,  a  knock-down,  drag-out  donny- 
brook  and  other  things.  The  participa- 
tion of  Mr.  Bundy  in  the  di.scussion  has 
been  criticized,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  pointed  out,  by  a  great 
newspaper,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

I  rise  to  defend  Mr.  Bundy's  participa- 
tion, and  I  do  so  enthusiastically. 

Frankly  I  cannot  thnik  of  any  con- 
tribution the  President  might  make  to- 
morrow to  a  better,  deeper  understan'^- 
ing  of  the  Tightness  of  our  cause  in 
South  Vietnam  than  to  send  Mr.  Bunr"  ' 
in  to  do  verbal  battle  with  some  of  the 
Nation's  top  domestic  critics  of  our  Viet- 
nam program. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  asked 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  encourage  controversy  about  our 
role  in  South  Vietnam.  I  say  emphati- 
cally yes. 

I  ask:  Is  there  any  subject  facing  the 
Nation  today  more  important  than  its 
involvement  in  Vietnam?  Is  there  any 
subject  on  which  public  enlightenment — 
including  enlightenment  by  the  intellec- 


tual leaders  of  our  country — is  more  im- 
portant? 

Since  when  has  this  Nation  been  so 
feeble  that  discussion  as  critical  and 
probing  as  possible  of  our  biggest  inter- 
national problems  by  competent,  respon- 
sible officials  can  do  us  significant  harm? 

If  the  Presidential  position  on  South 
Vietnam — which  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port— is  so  weak  that  it  cannot  stand 
vigorous  challenge,  then  the  President 
should  change  it. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Bundy  will  ac- 
quit his  administration  and  the  policies 
of  his  President  nobly.  The  logic  of  his 
position  is  so  strong,  the  alternatives  to 
the  course  the  President  is  pursuing  in 
South  Vietnam  are  so  impossible,  that  I 
am  convinced  the  highly  distinguished 
academicians  who  will  attend  the  dis- 
cussion cannot  fa;!  to  be  impres.sed,  and 
on  some  points — to  some  degree — per- 
suaded. 

At  the  same  time,  what  in  the  world 
is  wrong  with  listening  respectfully  to 
our  critics  on  this  matter?  On  some 
points  they  could  be  right.  If  they  are 
right,  our  policies  can  only  be  strength- 
ened by  recognizing  valid  criticism  and 
adjusting  our  policies  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  platitude  to  say 
that  this  kind  of  discussion  could  never 
take  place  in  Russia,  China,  or  North 
Vietnam.  Critical,  open  discussion  is 
not  only  our  glory,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
also  our  strength. 

In  one  of  the  greatest  essays  ever  writ- 
ten on  political  science,  Walter  Begehot 
in  his  remarkable  book,  "Physics  and 
Politics,"  examines  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  democrac  es.  He  con- 
cludes that  discussion,  debate,  and  dif- 
ference is  the  real  source  of  democratic 
strength. 

Why?  Because  that  kind  of  d'ssent  is 
p'xactly  what  enables  a  democracy  to  re- 
fine and  improve,  to  change  and  adjust 
iu  policies. 

I  am  convinced  that  what  this  country 
needs,  and  needs  badly,  is  not  less  dissent 
and  discussion  over  Vietnam  but  more, 
much  more.  I  say  this  as  a  supporter  of 
the  President — not  a  "yes — but"  sup- 
porter, but  a  supporter — period.  It  is  ex- 
actly because  I  believe  so  deeply  in  these 
policies  that  I  am  convinced  discussion 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Presi- 
dent, not  weaken  it. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  weeks,  the  State  De- 
partment has  wisely  sent  a  team  of  ex- 
perts to  college  campuses  to  explain  the 
administration's  Vietnam  polic'es.  At 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  campus  in 
my  own  State,  they  were  greeted  with 
catcalls  and  boos,  in  a  display  that  did 
m  )ie  to  discredit  the  forces  that  had  been 
critical  of  the  administration's  Vietnam 
polcies  in  Wisconsin  than  any  argument 
had  been  able  to  do. 

But  in  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere,  the 
State  Department  experts  were  heard. 
Their  arguments  were  listened  to.  They 
were  questioned  probingly.  Everything 
I  have  heard  from  Wisconsin  since  their 
visit  has  been  favorable  to  a  deeper, 
broader,  and  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  President's  policies. 
These  discussions  have  been  a  success 
for  one  paramount  reason:  because  our 
cause  in  South  Vietnam,  tragic  as  is  its 
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necessity,  is  a  right  cause,  that  is  reserved 
as  right  when  the  facts  are  fully  and 
competently  explained. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  said  that  Mr.  Bundy  should  not 
speak  because  he  represents  the  White 
House,  that  he  is  privy  to  classified  in- 
formation and  would  therefore  be  under 
restraint  in  replying  to  critics,  or  might 
be  goaded  into  saying  something  that 
would  be  damaging  to  the  national  in- 
tcrcst. 

All  of  this  boils  down  to  whether  we 
have  faith  in  Mr.  Bundy.  I  do  have.  He 
is  thoroughly  competent.  He  is  rs  well 
informed  on  the  administration's  posi- 
tion as  any  man  in  government  today. 
He  is  an  able,  in  fact  a  brilliant  man. 
What  is  wrong  with  sending  the  most 
competent  available  man,  this  former 
dean  of  Harvard  College  into  this  aca- 
demic battle  to  plead  a  cause  we  believe 
is  right? 

Senator  Mundt  also  referred  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  wise  and  proper  refusal 
to  debate  Senator  Goldwater  in  last 
year's  presidential  campaign. 

What  kind  of  a  comparison  is  this? 
Mr.  Bundy  is  an  able  adviser.  He  is  not 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  talks 
wir.h  the  President.  He  advises  the  Presi- 
dent; but  what  he  says  cannot  be  con- 
sidered by  anyone  to  have  the  force  of 
real  executive  authority  or  power. 

He  is  an  adviser,  a  staff  man.  His  ad- 
vice is  accepted  sometimes,  rejected 
sometimes.  Not  one  American,  not  one 
foreigner  will  consider  that  he  speaks 
with  the  force  or  significance  of  the 
President. 

One  nnal  word,  there  have  been  some 
supporters  of  the  administration  on  Viet- 
nam v.ho  have  criticized  Senators  and 
others  who  have  spoken  out  against  the 
administrations  policies  in  Vietnam. 
Frankly.  I  couldn't  disagree  more  with 
this  support  or  shut-up  view. 

\Vh';e  I  venemently  disagree  with 
moch  of  v.liat  the  benator  from  Oregon 
has  said  en  this  subject  and  v.hoUy  op- 
pose h:s  denunciation  of  our  position  in 
Vietnam.  I  tiiink  he  has  served  his  coun- 
try and  this  Senate  well— not  just  well 
biit  brilliantly— by  his  constant,  long 
time  criticism  of  our  position  in  Viet- 
nam. Any  enemy  of  this  country  w'no 
may  feel  comfort  in  such  criticism  must 
have  been  long  ago  aware  that  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  Oregon  is  not  President,  and 
that  his  able  speeches  do  no  represent 
the  view  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  Prof.  Lindsay  Rogers 
of  Columbia  University  said  some  years 
ago  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  probably  the 
last  forum  in  this  Nation  where  the 
great  national  issues  can  be  hammered 
out  in  debate  before  a  nationally  at- 
tentive audience. 

The  right  of  a  U.S.  Senator  to  stand 
on  his  feet  as  long  as  he  is  physically 
able  to  speak  his  mind  before  an  onlook- 
ing  nation  means  very  little  if  the  muzzle 
is  on  when  the  big  controversial  issues 
like  Vietnam  come  along. 

Historically,  in  times  of  international 
crisis.  Senate  criticism  has  always  caused 
American  Presidents  pain  and  concern. 
Before  World  War  I,  that  group  of  great 
Senators  led  by  the  man  who  occupied 
the  Senate  seat  I  now   hold,  old  Bob 


La  FoUette,  were  characterized  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  a  little  band  of  willful 
men. 

Senate  criticism  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's international  policies  before  World 
War  II  was  similarly  resented.  These 
were  times  of  the  greatest  peril  for  this 
country,  certainly  far  greater  than  what 
we  face,  at  least  until  now,  in  Vietnam. 
And  yet  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  com- 
petent historian  who  contends  that,  in 
World  War  I.  La  FoUette  or  Norris,  or  in 
World  War  H,  Wheeler  or  Nye,  signif- 
icantly damaged  America's  cau.se  by 
criticizing  the  war  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  value  of  criticism  in  this  democ- 
racy has  been  its  true  strength.  Its  price 
has  been  small. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  on  his  very  fine  state- 
ment. The  logic  of  his  position  is  irref- 
utable. He  is  correct  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Bmdy  should  appear  at  the  meeting. 
What  is  wrong  with  having  someone  ap- 
pear at  the  meeting  who  is  well  informed 
and  can  set  forth  the  position  of  the 
administration?  I  believe  the  Senator's 
case  is  incontrovertible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  feel,  too,  that 
this  is  a  logical  decision.  I  would  not 
have  risen  if  there  had  not  been  criticism 
of  the  President  from  another  Senator 
for  sending  Mr.  Bundy  to  the  conference 
tomorrow. 

I  say  hail  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  hail  to  the  academic  promoters 
who  conceived  and  executed  this  massive 
teach-in,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  a 
critical  examination  of  the  most  im- 
portant problem  this  Nation  faces. 

Debate  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the 
Washington  forum  in  which  Mr.  Bundy 
will  be  engaged  tomorrow  will  increase 
public  understanding  of  this  cruel,  costly, 
risky  duty  on  which  we  are  involved. 
And  although  I  support  their  policies  I 
think  this  dissent  may  also  improve  and 
refine  them. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1564  >  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in- 
a.smuch  as  both  of  my  amendments 
strike  at  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
would  limit  or  prohibit  the  right  of  sov- 
ereign State  legislatures  to  pass  laws 
without  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDKR  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  NOON  ON  MON- 
DAY— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  LIM- 
ITING DEBATE  ON  PENDING  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendments? 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  indeed.  I  have 
talked  with  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  amendments.  They  have  stated 
to  me  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  desire 
to  speak  on  the  amendments.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments at  2  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  very  rea- 
sonable. I  thank  the  Senator.  Would  it 
be  the  Senator's  suggestion  that  the  time 
limitation  be  not  applied  this  afternoon, 
but  that  the  time  limitation  be  applied 
on  Monday  after  the  transaction  of 
morning  business? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  that  is 
agreeable.  That  would  follow  to  some 
extent  the  pattern  of  what  was  done  to- 
day. In  other  words,  30  minutes  would 
be  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  then  there  would 
be  about  an  hour  and  a  half  for  debate 
on  the  amendments,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI,  and 
myself,  or  someone  acting  in  my  behalf. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uiianiinous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday  next,  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  time  be  allowed  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  in  time  12:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  the  time 
from  12:30  to  2  o'clock  be  divided  equally 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  TalmadgeI  and  the  dist'n- 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
HartI. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  a  vote  be 
had  at  any  time,  up  to  2  o'clock,  that  the 
debate  is  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
sub.sequently  reduced  to  v%'riting.  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  2  o'clock  p.m..  on  Monday, 
Miy  17.  1965,  on  amendments  numbered  152 
.ind  159,  en  bloc,  cnlled  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  |Mr.  TALMAncEl  to  the  sub- 
.stltute  iimendment  by  Senators  Mansfield 
and  DiRKSEN,  No.  124,  as  amended,  for  the 
bill  (S.  1564)  to  entorce  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Provided.  That  all  time  for  debate  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  Monday,  May  17,  1965,  not  to  exceed  12:30 
o'clock  p.m..  shall  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  |Mr. 
TALMADGE  I  aud  the  Senator  from  Mlchig.ui 
I  Mr.  Hart]. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  152  would  strike  section 
3'c)  from  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended  (No.  124), 
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offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  beginning  in  Une 
7.  page  3.  and  ending  at  the  end  of  line  6 
on  page  4.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  portion  of  the  substitute  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(c)  If  in  any  proceeding  Instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment m  any  State  or  political  subdivision  the 
court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  Justifying  equitable  relief  have 
occurred  within  the  territory  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivision,  the  court,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  relief  as  it  may  grant,  shall  re- 
tain jurisdiction  for  such  period  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  and  shall  order  that  dur- 
ing such  period  any  voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  different 
from  that  in  force  or  effect  at  the  time  the 
proceeding  was  commenced  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General.  If  the  At- 
torney General  files  objection  with  the  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure has  been  submitted  by  the  chief  legal 
officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of  such 
State  or  subdivision  txj  him.  such  qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  shall  not  be  enforced  unless  and 
until  the  court  finds  that  it  do?s  not  have 
the  purpose  or  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color:  except  that  neither 
the  coiu-fs  finding  nor  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's failure  to  object  shall  bar  a  subse- 
quent action  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such 
qualification,  prerequisite,  standard,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  portion  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  would  be  stricken  by 
amendment  No.  159  beginning  with  line 
18  on  page  7  and  ending  with  the  end 
of  line  19  on  page  8  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  in  section  4(a)  are  in  effect 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting  different  from  that  in  force  or  effect 
on  November  1,  1364.  such  State  or  sub- 
division may  institute  an  action  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  for  the  Di.'-trict  of 
Columbia  for  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
such  qualification,  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  does  not  have  the 
purpose  or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  and  imless  and  until  the 
court  enters  such  judgment  no  person  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to 
comply  with  such  qualiiication,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  unless  such 
qualification,  prerequisite,  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  has  been  submitted  by  the  chief 
legal  officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
such  State  or  subdivision  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
interposed  an  objection  within  sixty  days 
after  such  submission.  Neither  the  Attorney 
Generals  failure  to  object  nor  a  declaratory 
Judgment  entered  under  this  section  shall 
bar  a  subsequent  action  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment of  such  qualification,  prerequlBite, 
standard,  practice,  or   procedure.     Such  an 


action  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps never  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
Republic  has  any  bill  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  that  was  so  patently  and 
clearly  unconstitutional  in  virtually 
every  one  of  its  various  sections.  If 
one  had  to  determine  which  are  the  most 
pernicious  and  obviously  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  of  the  bill,  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed.  But  one  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  provisions  of  the  bill  so 
blatantly  unconstitutional  and  un-Amer- 
ican and  striking  at  the  very  foundation 
stones  of  our  system  of  government  as 
the  two  sections  that  my  amendments 
seek  to  strike. 

Those  provisions  provide  that  a  sov- 
ereign State  cannot,  by  action  of  its 
elected  legislature,  even  repeal  or  change 
its  laws  by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  State  without  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  doubt  whether  anyone 
has  ever  before  proposed  that  a  selected 
political  appointee  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States  should  have  and  exercise 
veto  power  over  the  sovereign  legislatures 
of  our  50  States.  I  doubt  also  that  it  has 
ever  been  seriously  proposed  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic  that  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
have  veto  power  over  the  actions  of  the 
sovereign  legislative  bodies  of  our  50 
States. 

Yet  strangely  enough,  that  is  the  lan- 
guage that  I  seek  to  strike  from  the  bill. 
It  Is  so  obviously  and  patently  uncon- 
stitutional. Under  section  5,  laws  af- 
fecting voter  qualifications  or  proceaures 
different  from  those  existing  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  and  which  are  enacted  by 
States,  for  which  a  determination  has 
been  made  under  section  4,  cannot  be- 
come effective  until  adjudged  valid  in  a 
declaratory  judgment  suit  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  probably  the  most  drastic  law 
ever  proposed.  It  purports  to  give  the 
Federal  judiciary  a  veto  power  over  State 
legislation,  thereby  constituting  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  part  of  the  State's  lawmaking  power. 

In  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92  U.S. 
542,  the  Court  said: 

Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  delegated  powers  alone.  Its  author- 
ity Is  defined  and  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  powers  not  granted  by  the  instru- 
ment are  "reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people.  No  rights  can  be  acquired  under 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
except  such  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  the  authority  to  grant  or  secure. 
All  that  cannot  be  so  granted  or  secured  are 
left   under   the   protection   of   the   States. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  make  it  impossible  for  any  of  the 
States,  selected  by  this  mathematically 
contrived  formula  and  caught  in  this 
trap,  to  enact  any  legislation  changing 
the  date  of  an  election,  changing  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  any  respect, 
or  affecting  their  elections  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever,  without  first  securing  the 


approval  of  the  Attorney  General  as  well 
as  the  approval  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  court 
that  has  been  selected  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers created  our  Republic,  they  never 
conceived  that  the  actions  of  State  leg- 
islatures would  be  subject  to  veto  power 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  circuit 
judges.  Certainly  all  States  are  bound 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  that  is  the  only  limita- 
tion upon  their  power.  They  do  not 
have  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  if  they  can  enact  a  law. 
The  Constitution  makes  no  requirement 
that  States  submit  any  act  that  has  been 
enacted  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
approval  or  to  the  District  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  provision  is  left 
in  the  bill,  it  will  absolutely  nullify  the 
power  of  the  target  States  to  preserve 
their  independence,  their  sovereignty, 
and  their  integrity. 

Under  the  Constitution,  article  III, 
section  2,  it  is  only  the  "judicial  power" 
that  extends  to  the  States.  Section  5  of 
the  substitute  amendment  does  not  con- 
stitute an  application  of  judicial  power. 

In  McChord  v.  L  &  N  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 193  U.S.  483,  496,  it  was  declared: 

The  courts  cannot  in  one  case  forbid  the 
passage  of  a  law  nor  In  the  other  the  passage 
of  a  resolution,  order,  or  ordinance.  If  by 
either  body,  the  legislature  or  the  board  of 
supervisors,  an  unconstitutional  act  be 
passed,  its  enforcement  may  be  arrested.  The 
parties  seeking  to  execute  the  invalid  act  can 
be  reached  by  the  courts,  while  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  State  or  of  the  municipality, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  discretion.  Is 
beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

Also,  in  Prentiss  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Company.  211  U.S.  210,  53  Law  Edition, 
it  was  held  that  "litigation  cannot  arise 
until  the  moment  of  legislation  is 
passed." 

Yet  the  substitute  amendment  goes  far 
beyond  that.  It  not  only  provides  that 
litigation  arises  before  the  legislation  is 
passed,  but  that  even  the  courts  them- 
selves become  a  third  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  approval  or  rejection  of 
that  particular  legislation. 

To  declare  that  a  State  statute  shall 
not  become  effective  until  approved  by 
a  Federal  court  is  to  make  that  court  ex- 
ercise something  other  than  judicial 
powers.  This  fact  is  absolutely  recog- 
nized by  the  draftsman  of  the  substitute 
amendment,  for  they  limit  its  authority 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Coltunbia.  The  Federal  districts  in 
the  States,  being  constitutional,  or  article 
III,  courts,  cannot  exercise  nonjudicial 
powers,  such  as  rendering  advisory 
opinions.  That  was  held  in  the  case  of 
Muskrat  v.  United  States,  219  U.S.  346; 
Chicago  &  Southern  Airlines  v.  Water- 
man Steamship  Corp.,  333  U.S.  103:  also 
United  Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330 
U.S.  75. 

Any  attempt  to  confer  "nonjudicial 
jurisdiction   on   such   a   court   is   void. 
Glidden  Company  v.  Zdanok,  370  U.S. 
530. 

The  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, although  held  to  be  article  HI 
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courts,  are  also  held  to  have  power  to 
"perform  any  of  the  local  functions  else- 
where performed  by  State  courts." 
However,  these  nonjudicial  powers  ex- 
ercisable by  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts  obviously  relate  to  matters  aris- 
ing within  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
District.  Therefore,  insofar  as  the  ar- 
ticle III  or  "judicial  power"  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  is  concerned,  section  5  is 
not  sustainable  for  it  does  not  involve  a 
judicial  function.  So  far  as  the  non- 
judicial powers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts  are  concerned,  section  5  does 
not  conie  within  the  same,  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  no  wise  involves  any  mat- 
ters having  any  situs,  connection,  or 
nexus  with  the  District.  Consequently, 
there  being  no  delegation  of  power  in 
the  Constitution  to  support  it.  section 
5  cannot  constitutionally  stand. 

The  right  to  produce  witnesses  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  limited  to  100  miles.  This 
shows  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Fed- 
eral Court  deals  with  local  matters  and 
local  problems.  Yet  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  would  author- 
ize the  U  S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  act  as  a  third  branch  of 
these  seven  States  with  power,  either  to 
approve  or  to  forbid  legislation  affect- 
ing elections  in  those  particular  States. 

I  am  shocked  when  I  read  the  far- 
reaching  provisions  of  this  measure. 
Every  time  I  read  it  again.  I  become 
more  and  more  shocked  that  Congress 
could  seriously  consider  something  that 
would  break  down  the  fundamental  fab- 
ric of  our  system  of  government  and  its 
constitutional  provisions  in  such  a  man- 
ner. 

Our  country  was  founded  by  its  sov- 
ereign States,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  limited.  The 
powers  not  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  reserved  to  the  several 
States  and  to  the  people.  But  under  the 
substitute  amendment,  the  provisions  are 
so  far  reaching  that  not  even  in  the 
days  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  were  they 
seriously  proposed. 

I  hope  that  before  it  is  too  late.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  realize  that  when 
they  tear  the  constitutional  fabric  asun- 
der in  one  area  of  the  country,  the 
fabric  is  weakened  in  all  areas  of  the 
country.  I  am  sure  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country  still  believe  in  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  sovereign  States,  and  believe 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  document  which  protects 
and  defends  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
minorities  and  majorities  alike.  When 
this  fabric  is  torn  asunder  at  one  partic- 
ular area,  it  can  be  torn  asunder  in  all 
areas. 

The  Constitution  is  the  bulwark  and 
guardian  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
If  it  is  to  be  ripped  to  shreds  in  Loui- 
siana. Alabama,  Mississippi.  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  it  can  be  ripped  to  shreds  as 
It  relates  to  the  citizens  of  Minnesota 
or  those  of  any  other  sovereign  State  of 
the  Union. 

What  the  proposal  purports  to  do,  by  a 
carefully  contrived  mathematical  for- 
mula, without  any  evidence,  without  any 


judicial  proceeding,  without  any  hearing 
of  any  kind,  is  to  say  to  those  seven 
States:  "You  are  morally  and  politically 
bankrupt.  Congress  has  declared  you  to 
be  morally  and  politically  bankrupt.  We 
deny  to  you  the  right  of  a  trial,  because 
we  adjudge  you  by  our  votes  to  be  guilty. 
Being  guilty,  you  are  denied  the  right  to 
exercise  the  constitutional  power  that 
will  be  exercised  by  the  other  43  States 
of  the  Union.  We  will  deny  to  you  the 
right  to  provide  literacy  standards  for 
your  voters.  We  will  go  into  your  States 
and  prescribe  those  standards  ourselves. 
We  will  suspend  the  standard  of  ability 
to  read  or  write  the  English  language. 
We  will  suspend  the  requirement  for 
good  moral  character.  We  will  let  the 
p?ople  in  those  7  States  vote,  while  we 
le.ive  to  every  other  State  in  the  Union — 
the  other  43 — the  right  to  prescribe 
standards  for  their  elections. 

"The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  also  provides  that  we  will  fire 
your  legally  constituted  local  officials — 
your  voter  registrars — in  those  7  States; 
but  that  in  the  other  43  States  of  the 
Union  the  voter  registrars  will  continue 
to  be  selected  by  the  State  authorities 
in  accordance  with  State  law." 

If  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  be  suspended  in  7  States,  it 
can  be  suspended  in  50  States.  If  voter 
registrars  can  be  discharged  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  7  States,  by  the  same 
token,  in  43  other  States,  if  Congress 
saw  fit  to  do  so.  the  Governors  of  those 
States  could  be  fired  and  supplanted  by 
Federal  officials. 

If  voting  registrars  can  be  supplanted 
in  7  States,  the  legislatures  in  the  other 
43  States  could  be  supplanted,  if  Con- 
gress were  determined  to  close  its  mind 
to  the  law.  logic,  the  Constitution,  wis- 
dom, and  reason,  and  take  that  step. 

Mr.  President,  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic  has  something  so 
far-reaching  been  sought  to  be  done.  I 
have  said  that  damage  to  the  constitu- 
tional fabric  of  governments  often  re- 
sults from  the  name  of  a  worthy  cause. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  defend  voter  dis- 
crimination. I  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
tbat  perhaps  it  has  existed  at  some 
time  in  the  past  and  that  perhaps  it 
still  exists  now.  I  am  proud  to  tell  the 
Congress  that  it  does  not  exist  in  my  own 
State.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
is  there  any  justification  for  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  be  so  perversely  treated. 
There  are  some  300, OCO  registered  Ne- 
sroes  in  my  State.  They  have  been 
elected  for  a  number  of  years  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  State  offices.  I  believe  Georgia 
has  more  Negro  members  of  its  legisla- 
ture than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
it  will  have  minimum  of  eight  and  per- 
haps nine  members  of  the  Georgia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  who  are  Negroes.  Also, 
there  are  officials  of  the  Negro  race  in 
various  counties  and  cities  in  my  State. 

We  have  a  very  simple  law  relating  to 
qualifications  of  voters  in  Georgia.  We 
permit  citizens  to  vote  at  18  years  of 
age.  They  may  register  at  17  V2  years 
of  age  if  they  will  be  18  years  of  age  by 
the  next  general  election.  All  they  have 
to  do  to  qualify  Is  to  be  able  to  read  and 


write  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  English  language. 

We  have  one  of  the  most  liberal  vot- 
ing laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  We 
encourage  our  citizens  to  vote,  and  they 
have  been  voting  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  in  recent  years.  Georgia  prac- 
tices no  discrimination,  and  should  not 
be  placed  in  moral  and  political  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  It 
should  not  be  drummed  out  of  the  Union 
and  from  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion without  notice,  without  hearing, 
without  trial,  without  witnesses,  and 
without  evidence,  as  the  pending  bill 
purports  to  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  start  to  study  the  far 
reaching  Implications  of  the  bill.  We 
have  been  talking  to  empty  desks  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  A  large  number  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  know  that  the  news  media  of 
our  country  have  given  those  of  us  who 
have  attempted  to  point  out  the  far 
reaching  implication  of  the  bill  the  silent 
treatment.  They  usually  do  when  emo- 
tional issues  of  this  kind  arise. 

Mr.  President,  every  time  a  republic 
has  been  destroyed,  in  all  human  history, 
it  was  destroyed  in  the  name  of  some 
worthy  cause.  Adolf  Hitler  was  clever 
enough  to  burn  the  Reichstag  building, 
or  to  try  to  do  so,  and  then  the  Par- 
liament of  GeiTTiany  met  in  Bonn  In 
one  fell  swoop  it  gave  him  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  and  make  expenditures  as  he 
saw  fit,  to  amend  the  German  Constitu- 
tion as  he  saw  fit,  and  the  power  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  countries  as  he  saw 
fit — all  in  one  act. 

Then  Hitler's  dictatorship  started. 
The  whole  world  was  engulfed  in  flame 
in  the  effort  to  regain  the  liberty  that 
the  German  Parliament  had  lost  in  that 
enabling  act. 

We  are  trying  to  point  out  the  danger 
of  saying  that  the  Constitution  can  be 
suspended  in  7  States  and  not  sus- 
pended in  the  43  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  courts  have 
held  time  after  time  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  cannot  be  sus- 
pended in  any  part,  in  any  manner,  or  at 
any  time,  even  in  time  of  war.  One  of 
the  most  famous  decisions  that  our  courts 
have  ever  handed  down  is  Ex  parte  Milli- 
gan.  In  that  case  the  court  held  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  not  even 
be  suspended  in  wartime.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  suspend  the  right  of  due  process, 
to  suspend  the  right  to  be  heard,  to  sus- 
pend the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  to  suspend 
the  right  of  notice  of  hearing,  the  pro- 
duction of  witnesses;  and  to  pronounce, 
by  legislative  decree  and  legislative  deci- 
sion alone,  these  selected  areas  guilty. 
We  shall  be  told.  "We  have  pronounced 
you  guilty.  We  know  you  are  guilty. 
We  will  not  g've  you  a  right  to  be  heard 
because  we  know  you  are  guilty." 

Mr.  President,  that  has  been  the  cry 
of  the  lynch  mob  throughout  all  human 
history  when  those  in  power  desired  to 
deny  the  right  of  trial  and  the  right  of 
due  process.  They  have  called  in  a  mob 
to  lynch  the  subject  and  have  said. 
"Courts  are  dilatory.  They  require 
proof."    That  is  what  the  Senate  is  try- 
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ing  to  do  to  seven  States  of  the  Union 
today.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ELLFNDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  1 ALMADGE.  I  yield  to  my  able 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  that 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  familiar  with  the  charges  that  our 
forefathers  made  against  King  George 
when  they  tried  to  gain  their  independ- 
ence. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.     I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  v.ish  to  read  some 
of  the  charges  made  by  the  people  of 
this  country  before  independence  came 
and  a.sk  my  friend  to  try  to  draw  a 
parallel. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  charges  made 
were  as  follows : 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  The  bill  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Continuing — 
and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  pow- 
er to  legislate   for   us   in   all   cases   whatso- 
ever. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies 
at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  dis- 
stant  from  the  depository  of  their  public 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  niadc  Judges  dependent  on  his 
Will  alone. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass 
Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
Assent  should  be  obtained. 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the 
benefits  of  trial  by  Jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offences. 

Does  the  Senator  see  any  parallel  be- 
tween the  language  I  have  just  read 
when  charges  were  made  that  led  to 
our  independence,  and  what  would  be 
the  ca.se  in  the  six  Southern  States  if 
the  bill  were  enacted  as  now  written? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do.  The  parallel 
is  so  striking  that  we  could  strike  out 
the  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who 
framed  the  charges  against  King  George 
III  of  Great  Britain,  and  sign  Senators' 
names  and  date  them  today,  and  virtually 
every  one  of  them  would  be  valid 
charges. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  King  George 
III  created  special  courts,  courts  of  ad- 
miralty, to  tiy  the  colonists.  In  this 
bill  we  are  creating  in  our  day  a  special 
court,  the  Federal  District  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  King  George's 
day  colonists  were  transported  to  Great 
Britain  to  be  tried.  In  our  day.  people 
would  be  dragged  from  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina.  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    To  a  selected  court. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  a  court  which 
the  Attorney  General  had  selected,  a 
court  to  which  we  could  not  compel  wit- 
nesses to  come,  because  it  is  more  than 
100  miles. 

A  further  parallel  is  denial  of  trial 
by  jury.     A  further  parallel  is  that  it 


prohibits  the  rights  of  the  legislative 
bodies  to  enact  their  own  laws. 

I  addressed  myself  a  moment  ago  to 
the  fact  that  portions  of  the  bill  I  am 
trying  to  strike  out  by  the  amendments 
would  not  perm't  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  pass  an  act  changing  the  election 
time  of  Bogart,  Ga.,  without  approval 
of  the  Attorney  Geneial  or  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  creates  that  threat  to  the  sov- 
ereign legislative  body  of  the  State  of 
Georgia . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  suspending 
the  acts  of  those  legislatures. 

Mr.  TAI.M/*DGE.     Of  course,  't  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  runs  parallel  to 
the  language  I  have  just  read  from,  and 
it  would  put  the  six  States  of  the  South 
in  the  same  condition  that  existed  prior 
to  American  independence  insofar  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned. 

The  Federal  Government  will  be  in 
effect  suspending  the  State  legislatures 
in  those  few  States  affected  by  this  sec- 
tion on  legislation.  State  officials  will  be 
required  to  come  to  Washington  to  be 
tried  for  the  conduct  of  their  State  of- 
fices by  alien  judges.  These  State  offi- 
cials will  not  have  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury,  nor  will  other  individuals  who  are 
prosecuted  for  violations  of  this  act  be 
granted  jury  trials.  The  State  officials 
will  be  hailed  before  these  unfamiliar 
judges  in  Washington — "a  place  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  de- 
pository of  their  public  rr^cords." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  the  debate,  first  by 
inserting  certain  material  into  the  Rec- 
ord, and  second  by  his  introducing  it  in 
the  remarks  we  are  making  today  in  our 
colloquy.  I  hope  the  debate  will  be  wide- 
ly read.  I  hope  it  will  alert  the  people 
of  America,  particularly  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  grave  danger  to  our 
country  of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

If  we  destroy  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
legislatures  to  make  laws,  we  destroy  the 
integrity  of  those  States  and  make  them 
captives  and  wards  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Our  Founding  Fathers  never 
conceived  that  that  would  be  done. 

We  cannot  make  a  Federal  court  or  the 
Attorney  General  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Our  Government  was  created  as 
three  separate,  distinct,  coordinate 
branches  of  government — the  executive 
to  enforce  and  administer  the  law,  the 
legislative  to  make  the  laws,  and  the 
courts  to  interpret  the  laws.  The  Attor- 
ney General  was  never  granted  power  to 
serve  as  a  veto  agent  over  the  duly  elect- 
ed members  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  50  sovereign  States. 

It  will  be  a  tragic  day  in  the  history 
of  our  country  if  the  Congress  sets  a  pat- 
tern by  which  we  can  suspend  any  part 
of  the  Constitution  at  any  time  in  any 
area  of  this  Republic. 

I  would  hope  that  the  news  media  of 
America  would,  before  it  is  too  late, 
awaken  the  people  of  our  country  to  the 
facts.  If  the  people  became  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  this  bill.  I  am  convinced  they 
would  let  their  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators hear  from  them  in  no  uncertain 


terms  and,  before  it  is  too  late,  perhaps 
have  some  action  to  stave  off  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  as  pernicious  as  this 
is. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
While  listening  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  a  man 
who  has  been  the  Governor  of  his  State, 
a  man  who  is  an  eminent  lawyer,  I  was 
wondering  if  this  same  pi-ovision  which 
is  included  in  the  bill,  VN-hich  applies  to 
the  seven  States  mentioned,  were  applied 
uniformly  and  equally  to  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  whether  he  believes  the 
bill  would  pass  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  pernicious 
features  of  the  bill  applied  to  all  50 
States,  I  doubt  that  it  would  receive  5 
votes  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wondered  how  any  Senator  could  vote 
against  some  of  the  amendments  and  tell 
the  people  of  his  State  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  vote  to  retain  in  the  States 
the  right  to  fix  literacy  tests  in  the 
English  language,  to  read  and  copy  from 
some  piece  of  paper  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  would  have  the 
ridiculous  condition  of  some  14  States 
having  literacy  tests  and  7  States  could 
not.  In  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
in  the  areas  to  which  the  bill  would  ap- 
ply if  passed,  criminals,  felons,  and  illit- 
erates could  vote,  but  they  could  not  vote 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
They  could  take  the  registration  books 
to  the  penitentiary  and  register  them 
there. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
They  could  go  to  the  insane  asylum. 
Perhaps  the  inmate  could  not  identify 
himself,  but  they  could  ask  what  he  is 
known  as.  He  might  be  known  as 
King.  He  could  be  registered  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill. 

To  me.  that  is  a  trifle  ridiculous.  Sen- 
ators ought  to  think  hard  before  they 
vote  on  some  of  these  amendments,  which 
seem  to  be  reasonable  from  every  stand- 
point, and  not  provide  for  something 
they  would  not  want  to  pass  on  to  their 
own  States. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  they 
shouia. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  think  they  should.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  this  colloquy.  I  would  hope,  as  the 
Senator  suggests,  before  it  is  too  late, 
that  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  would  seriously  consider  the  im- 
plication of  the  bill.  If  we  are  to  tear 
our  Constitution  asunder,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  dictatorship  in  any  area 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  only  instru- 
ment we  have  that  protects  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
Constitution  is  designed  primarily  to 
protect  minorities.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  from  the  strong.  If  we 
were  to  strike  down  that  protection,  it 
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could  place  a  sword  in  the  hands  of 
Americans  to  strike  down  those  who  are 
weaker  than  the  possessor  of  the  sword. 
If  Senators  strike  down  seven  States  that 
are  the  targets  of  this  bill,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  come  on  the  floor  and  urge 
the  protection  of  the  same  instrument 
that  they  themselves  have  torn  asunder. 


standards  on  procedures  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  civilization. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  RESEARCH 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  public 
support  is  mobilizing  behind  S.  1071,  a 
bill  to  require  humane  treatment  of 
animals  used  in  experiments  and  tests 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  insti- 
tutions receiving  grants  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  editorials  supporting  this  measure 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  These  editorials 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase.  Md.,  Tribune,  the 
Fi-esno  Bee  and  the  Sacramento  Bee; 
the  Erie  Morning  News,  from  Erie.  Pa.; 
the  Ann  Arbor  News,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  the  Camden,  N.J.,  Courier-Post: 
the  Southern  Pines.  N.C.,  Pilot:  the 
Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.,  Patent  Trader;  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal:  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor:  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Times 
Union;  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  News  Trib- 
une; and  the  Denver  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[PYom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Apr.  26. 

1965) 

For  Humantty's  Sake 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  vivi- 
section and  other  forme  of  painful  expert- 
mentation  on  living  animals  are  under- 
taken— and  quite  Justifiably  so.  In  our  opin- 
ion. Much  valuable  information  for  the 
protection  and  prolongation  of  human  life 
has  been  gleaned  from  such  experimentation. 
But  bv  e.xactly  the  same  token — that  is.  for 
the  sake  of  humanity— the  research  animals 
ought  to  be  spared  needless  suffering  or 
wanton  cruelty.  Callous  or  careless  inflic- 
tion of  pain  on  living  creatures  amounts  to  a 
degradation  of  hiunanity. 

This  is  what  lies  behind  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Cl.'lrk  to  provide  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  institutions  receiving 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
similar  to  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
Cl.^rk  in  past  Congresses.  And  it  is  a  te'itt- 
monial  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  pro- 
posals that  Senator  Clark  has  been  joined  in 
sponsorship  of  them  this  time  by  such  di- 
verse colleagues  as  Senators  Bartlett. 
MusKiE.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Btrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. None  of  these  men  wants  to  Impede 
medical  research  in  any  way;  none  of  them 
is  an  antlvivisectionlst.  They  seek  simply  to 
minimize  cruelty  which  serves  no  human 
purpose. 

The  bill  would  impose  some  paperwork  on 
researchers:  but  it  would  by  no  means  forbid 
their  research.  It  would,  in  brief,  require 
decent  care  of  research  animals  prior  to  their 
use  in  experiments;  anesthetization  of  ani- 
mals used  in  any  experiment  which  would 
restilt  in  pain,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
use  of  anesthetics  would  frustrate  the  object 
of  the  experiment:  and  oainless  killing  of 
the  animal  when  the  experiment  is  com- 
pleted. We  see  nothing  in  this  which  would 
interfere  with  real  research.  We  see  in  it 
simply  a  healthy  effort   to  impose  civilized 


[From  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  (Md.) 
Tribune,  Feb.  19,  1965] 
NIH    Animal    Laboratory    Inspections    Are 
Sought — Bill    Requires    Humane    Treat- 
ment IN  Experiments 

Should  animal  experimentation  labora- 
tories at  Bethesda's  National  Institutes  of 
Health  be  subjected  to  "unannounced  inspec- 
tion"? 

Should  all  scientists  desiring  to  use  live, 
vertebrate  animals  t>e  licensed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment (and  licenses  removed  from  persons 
responsible  for  inhumane  treatment)  ? 

Should  humane  care  and  housing,  includ- 
ing normal  exercise,  comfortable  resting 
places,  and  adequate  food  and  water  for  all 
anmiuls  be  required? 

Senator  Joseph  Clark,  Pennsylvania 
Democrat,  says  "Yes"  and  has  been  Joined  in 
sponsoring  a  bill  on  this  by  Senators  "Bob" 
Bartlett.  Harry  Byrd  and  Stephen  Young. 
Mi{;s  M.^rguerite  Jones,  11012  West  Avenue. 
Kensington.  leRiislative  chairman  of  Mont- 
gomery County's  Humane  Society,  says  "Yes." 
too  and  heartily  endorses  Senate  bill  1071, 
which  requires  humiine  treatment  of  animals 
used  ill  experimentE  and  tests  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  institutions  receiving 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Besides  t'.ic  first  three  items  listed  In  this 

story,  the  Clark  bill  Includes  provisions  that: 

Student   work,   as   distinct   from   research 

conducted   by   qualified  scientists,   must   be 

painless. 

Animals  suffering  severe,  enduring  pain 
must  be  painlessly  killed  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  linger  in  agony  or  being  used  over 
again. 

(Failure  to  comply  with  the  above  would 
give  the  inspector  the  right  to  destroy  the 
animal  painlessly  himself.) 

Records  must  be  kept  which  Include  a  brief 
statement  of  what  is  to  be  done  on  the  animal 
and  why.  identification  of  animals  raid  even- 
tual disposition,  and  a  brief  annual  report. 

M:.'=^^s  Joifs  £aid  that  one  ortanization 
aghting  hard  for  pa&>age  of  the  bill  was  the 
Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legislation, 
which  hiis  headquarters  in  New  York  City  and 
which,  in  literature  mailed  out  this  week, 
took  NIH  to  task  on  several  points. 

They  noted  that  the  filthy  barn  of  Zo- 
ologicals  Worldwide  (remember  when  all  the 
publicity  about  this  Virginia  Installation  ap- 
peared in  the  metropolitan  press  nbout  a  year 
ago?)  was  inrrpctcd  ard  apprnved  by  NIH  as 
a  source  of  experimental  dogs. 

And.  the  roclety  continued.  "NIH  received 
its  1  ;st  order  of  does  from  this  place  only  10 
days  prior  to  its  closing  on  cruelty  charges, 
including  such  desperate  thirst  that  the  dogs 
fou-rlU  like  wild  things  when  given  water." 

"The  National  Institutes  of  Health  will  re- 
ceive over  SI  billion  of  tnxpayers  money  this 
year."  the  New  York  .Societv  literature  con- 
tinued, "but  it  has  had  a  free  hand  In  fa- 
cilitating negligence  and  callousness 
throughout  the  Nation's  laboratories." 

Senator  Clark's  bill  is  based  on  success- 
ful British  legislation  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  almost  90  years. 

Prof.  P.  B.  Medawar.  1960  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner and  director  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  states  that  the  British 
legislation  insures  "that  experiments  which 
may  give  rise  to  pain  or  di.scomfort  are  not 
lightly  or  hastily  undertaken  •  *  •  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  forms  to  fill  In  and  an  in- 
spectorate to  satisfy  brings  it  home  to  the 
beginner  in  research  that  doing  experiments 
on   living  animals   is  a  serious  business." 

The  Pennsylvania  Senator  stressed  that  he 
would  not  introduce  or  support  any  measures 
to  outlaw  or  curtail  research  which  Is  re- 
sponsibly and  humanely  conducted. 

"But,"  he  added,  "I  believe  that  there  is 
no  need  for  a  coimtry  as  rich  in  resources 


as  the  United  States  to  condone  the  sirtfer- 
Ing  which  great  numbers  of  these  animals 
undergo  before  they  die. 

"On  the  contrary,  research  performed  on 
unhealthy  animals  accompanied  by  unneces- 
sary  pain,  contributes  to  scientific  error,  misl 
leading  data,  wasted  funds,  confusions  In 
scientific  literature,  and  demoralization  of 
laboratory  personnel." 

Although  opponents  of  legislation  like  the 
Clark  bill  try  to  claim  that  mistreatment  of 
experimental  animals  Is  rare,  the  Society  for 
Protective  Animal  Legislation  says  that  "hu- 
mane and  honest  physicians  and  scientists 
who  have  worked  in  various  institutions  take 
an  opposite  view."  (And  quotes  several  In 
their  literature.) 

Senator  Clark  stated  that  opposition  "u 
conducted  under  the  pretense  of  protecting 
legitimate  research  from  redtape  and  gov- 
ernment  bureaucracy  and  comes  largely  from 
organizations  which  prey  upon  helpless 
animals  for  profit  made  by  selling  the  ani- 
mals to  laboratories  for  research  experi- 
ments." 

Miss  Jones  phra.scd  her  thoughts  on  the 
opposition  even  more  concisely: 

"If  some  of  these  lab  people  aren't  afraid 
inspectors  will  find  something  wrong,  why 
are  they  objecting  to  legislation  of  this  sort?" 

She  could  certainly  see.  she  added,  that 
"having  throngs  of  people  tramping  in  and 
out  of  laboratories  to  take  a  look"  would  be 
a  nuisance.  But  impartial  government  vet- 
erinarian Inspectors,  she  added,  is  something 
else  again. 

Senator  Clark's  bill  is  "a  good  bill."  the 
humane  society  legislative  chairman  added, 
and  she  hoped  citizens  of  the  county  would 
write  their  own  Senators  urging  support. 

[From  the  Fresno  Bee  and  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  Mar.  13,  1965] 
Sympathy.  Please 

U.S.  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, again  has  introduced  legislation  to 
protect  animals  submitted  for  laboratory 
experiments  from  needless,  inhumane  treat- 
ment. And  asam  lie  is  hopeful  Congress  will 
act. 

This  is  legislation  v/hlcli  has  been  post- 
poned too  long.  For  want  of  concern,  or 
for  lack  of  facts.  Congress  time  and  again 
has  let  similar  proposals  die.  It  should  not 
again  turn  an  inattentive  ear. 

Senator  Clark,  speaking  for  his  bill, 
summed  up  the  argumei:t  best  when  he  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

"This  is  not  a  liberal  or  a  conserv.Ttive. 
a  rlghtwlng  or  a  leftwlng  measure.  It  has 
broad  ideological  support.  It  has  the  support 
of  all  men.  both  liberal  and  conservative, 
who  are  concerned  about  the  kind  of  record 
our  civilization  is  making  in  caring  for  help- 
le.ss.  speechless,  voteless  animals  who  can 
form  no  prcs.sure  or  lobby  of  their  own  but 
must  rely  entirely  on  the  compassion  of 
those    who    can    speak    out    and    can    vote." 

It  Is  Senator  Cl\rks  reference  to  the 
"speechless,  voteless"  and  to  the  fact  the 
piiimals  rely  entirely  on  man's  compassion 
to  speak  for  them— it  is  this  which  touches 
the  heart  of  the  need. 

Is  it  showing  compassion  when  laboratories 
are  permitted  to  use  cruel,  barbaric  means 
to  determine  Just  how  much  pain  the  animal 
body  can  stand  before  dying?  Is  it  com- 
pa.ssionate  to  keep  these  animals  in  unsani- 
tary pens,  without  proper  feeding,  before  and 
after  their  cruel  use?  The  le.nst  society 
should  do  is  to  demand  consideration  for 
the  dumb.  This  legislation  should  be 
supported. 

I  From    the   Erie    (Pa.)    Morning  News,  Feb. 

22.  19651 

Humane  Treatment  Asked 

Senator  Joseph   Clark   has   introduced  a 

bill   (S.  1071)    to  require  humane  treatment 

of   animals   used   in   experiments   and   tests 
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by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  institu- 
tions receiving  grants  from  the  Government. 

Emphasizing  that  the  bill  is  not  an  anti- 
vivisection  measure.  Senator  Clark  cites  the 
British  experience  with  similar  legislation 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  almost  90 
years. 

The  proposed  legislation  should  have  the 
support  of  all  men,  liberal  and  conservative, 
who  are  concerned  about  the  kind  of  rec- 
ord our  civilization  is  making  in  caring  for 
helpless,  speechless,  voteless  animals  who 
can  form  no  pressure  group  or  lobby  of  their 
own. 

Senator  Clark  points  out  that  tills  bill 
must  rely  entirely  on  the  compassion  of 
those  who  can  speak  out  and  vote,  humane 
Americans. 

Research  in  the  biological  sciences  have 
given  millions  of  Americans  added  years  of 
life.  But  needless  suffering  by  dumb  ani- 
mals must  not  be  condoned. 


[From  the  Ann  Art>or  (Mich.)  News, 

Mar.  6,  1965] 

Belated  Aro  for  Animals 

A  minor  phenomenon  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment is  taking  place  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senators  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Democrat, 
of  Virginia — who  seldom  agree  on  political 
matters — have  Joined  as  cosponsors  of  a  bill. 

S.  1071,  introduced  by  Senator  Clark,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  is  modeled  on  British  law  dating 
back  to  1876.  requiring  humane  treatment  of 
vertebrate  animals  used  in  scientific  research. 

This  is  not  an  antiviviseciion  bill.  "I 
would  not  introduce  or  support  any  measure 
to  outlaw  or  curtail  research  which  is  respon- 
sibly and  humanely  conducted,"  Senator 
Clark  comments. 

His  bill,  while  recognizing  that  research  in- 
volving animals  cannot  be  made  entirely 
painless,  would  set  up  commonsense  rules  for 
laboratories  receiving  Federal  funds. 

Scientists  intending  to  use  live  animals  in 
research  would  receive  Individual  licenses 
which  could  be  withdrawn  from  anyone  re- 
sponsible for  inhumane  treatment: 

There  would  be  periodic,  unannounced  in- 
spections by  qualified  persons  with  access  to 
animal  quarters,  laboratory  facilities  and 
records; 

Adequately  sized  cages,  periodic  removal 
for  exercise  and  cleaning,  and  proper  feeding, 
would  be  required  for  animals  held  for  re- 
search purposes. 

Animals  suffering  lasting  pain  following  ex- 
periments would  have  to  be  put  out  of  their 
agony  instead  of  being  used  repeatedly  for 
experiments. 

Senator  Clark  himself  provides  the  best 
summary  of  why  Federal  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  desirable. 

"There  is  no  need  for  a  country  as  Idealistic 
as  the  United  States  to  condone  the  suffering 
which  great  numbers  of  these  animals  under- 
go before  they  die.  This  needless  suffering 
does  nothing  to  advance  science  or  human 
welfare  •  •  •.  Research  performed  on  un- 
healthy animals  accompanied  by  unneces- 
sary pain  contributes  to  scientific  error, 
wasted  funds,  confusion  in  scientific  litera- 
ture •  •  • . 

"Research  in  the  biological  sciences  now 
receives  more  support  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment than  from  any  other  source.  It  is  our 
responsibility  no  longer  to  condone  needless 
suffering." 

Senator  Clark's  bill  Is  now  in  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  of 
which  Senator  Lister  Hill.  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  is  chairman. 

Last  year,  a  similar  bill  died  In  committee 
because  animal  dealers  who  favor  the  status 
quo  demonstrated  more  Interest  than  those 
who  would  like  the  bill  passed.  The  fate  of 
such  proposals  is  one  guideline  by  which 
American  civilization  can  be  Judged. 


I  From  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post, 

Feb. 27, 19651 

For  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals 

Both  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  and  Senator 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  are  Democrats,  but 
beyond  that  point  their  political  Ideologies 
sharply  diverge.  Hence  it  is  interesting,  and 
somewhat  impressive,  to  find  them  cospon- 
sors of  a  piece  of  legislation. 

Last  year  Clark  sponsored  a  bill  to  require 
humane  treatment  of  laboratory  animals 
by  institutions  receiving  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government.  With  Byrd  and  several 
other  Senators  he  has  reintroduced  the  bill 
this  year. 

This  legislation  would  not  prohibit  vivi- 
section. It  would  not  outlaw  or  curtail 
scientific  research  which  is  responsibly 
and  humanely  conducted.  Its  sponsors  say 
that  State  legislation  on  the  subject  is  in- 
adequate. They  say  that  a  Federal  law  is 
needed  to  end  the  suffering  which  many  ex- 
perimental animals  undergo  at  present.  As 
explained  by  the  Washington  Post.  "It  aims 
to  do  no  more  than  to  minimize  needless, 
wanton  suffering.  It  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  avoid  any  impediment  to  rational 
scientific  study;  it  is  in  no  sense  an  anti- 
vivisection  bill.  It  provides  machinery  for 
reporting  and  inspection  designed  to  assure 
decent  care  of  animals  awaiting  experimental 
treatment,  anesthetization  when  this  would 
not  Interefere  with  an  experiment,  and 
prompt  dispatch  of  a  dying  animal  to  avoid 
unnecessary  agony  when  the  experiment  has 
been  completed." 

Surely  no  one  can  quarrel  with  those  objec- 
tives. Clark's  bill.  S.  1071,  is  modeled  after 
similar  legislation  in  England  which  he  says 
has  been  "an  unqualified  success  for  almost 
90  years."  Certainly,  as  he  asks,  public  hear- 
ings should  be  held  on  this  bill  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  if  they  show  it  to  be  as 
meritorious  as  its  sponsors  believe,  it  should 
be  enacted  into  law. 


[From    the    Southern    Pines     (N.C.)     Pilot, 

Mar.    4,    1965) 

They  Have  No  Lobby  of  Their  Own 

That  great  out-of-sight,  out-of-mind  is- 
sue— the  humane  treatment  of  experimental 
animals — is  before  Congress  again  with  tlie 
introduction  of  a  bill  (S.  1071 )  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  three  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 

The  bill  would  require  humane  treatment 
of  animals  used  In  experiments  and  tests  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  institutions 
receiving  grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Though  this  seems  limited,  it  is  not 
so  limited  as  might  appear,  as  most  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  and  other  such  institutions 
receive  Federal  aid  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  proposed  law  in  no  way  prevents  or 
forbids  experiments  with  animals.  It  sim- 
ply calls  for  the  curtailing  of  unnecessary 
suffering — suffering  which  investigation  has 
proved  to  be  widespread,  ranging  from  cruel 
neglect  of  animals  on  whom  experiments 
have  been  completed  to  needlessly  uncom- 
fortable conditions  under  which  experimen- 
tal animals  are  forced  to  live  before  and  after 
they  are  used. 

England  has  had  such  a  law  for  nearly  90 
years  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has 
hampered  research  in  any  way.  It  is  dis- 
graceful that  the  United  States,  a  nation 
famed  for  its  humanitarian  concerns,  has  al- 
lowed this  gap  in  its  laws  to  remain  unclosed. 

As  Senator  Clark  notes,  animals  can't 
speak  for  themselves.  That  is  why  all  inter- 
ested persons  should  write  their  own  and 
other  Senators  and  Representatives  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1071. 

(From  the  Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader, 
Feb.  28.  1965] 

Protecting  Laboratory  Animals 
As  a  nation,  we  know  much  more  about 
what  is  right  than  we  manage  to  put  into 


practice.  One  of  the  fields  where  the  gap 
between  knowledge  and  observance  is  most 
glaring  is  laboratory  experimentation  with 
animals. 

Under  the  guise  of  hiunanity  to  man,  in- 
humanity to  helpless  animals  is  widely  prac- 
ticed. The  need  to  try  n«w  remedies  or  tech- 
niques on  animals  before  using  them  on 
human  beings  is  not  disputed  here,  but  the 
omission  of  simple  precautions  to  prevent 
unnecessary  pain  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Efforts  to  secure  enactment  of  an  effective 
animal  protection  law  have  so  far  failed, 
possibly  because  the  voice  of  the  humanitar- 
ians has  been  drowned  by  those  of  the  medical 
lobbies.  Such  a  measure  has  been  Introduced 
in  Congress  again  this  year  by  Senator  Joseph 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania.  Readers  concerned 
with  prevention  of  unnecessary  suffering  in 
our  laboratories  are  urged  to  write  to  Sena- 
tors jAvrrs  and  Kennedy,  asking  their  support 
of  S.  1071. 

[From  the  Courier- Journal,   Apr.   12,   1965] 

A    Protectu'e    Bill    for    the    Animals    in 

Laboratories 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  civilized  human  be- 
ing is  a  decent  concern  for  the  suffering  of 
dumb  animals.  Carried  to  extremes,  such  an 
interest  may  become  obsessive  and  hysterical. 
But  callous  disregard  for  the  plight  of  dumb 
creatures  put  man  himself  in  the  category 
of  the  more  savage  beasts. 

Some  very  practical  people  are  lined  up  be- 
hind a  bill  in  Congress  which  would  regulate 
the  treatment  of  laboratory  animals.  The 
measure  is  designated  as  S.  1071  in  the  Sen- 
ate. H.R.  5647  in  the  House. 

Its  Senate  sponsors  include  Senators 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania.  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
MusKiE,  of  Maine,  and  Young,  of  Ohio.  This 
is  a  varied  group  politically.  It  demonstrates 
the  accuracy  of  Senator  Clark's  description 
of  the  bill:  "This  is  not  a  liberal  or  a  con- 
servative, a  right-  or  left-wing  measure.  It 
has  broad  ideological  support." 

The  bill  is  being  promoted  by  the  Society 
for  Animal  Protective  Legislation.  This  or- 
ganization, led  by  a  group  of  determined  and 
devoted  women,  won  the  long  fight  that 
resulted  in  the  humane  slaughter  bill.  The 
direct  consequences  were  predicted  if  that 
measure  passed.  It  has  ng**  been  on  the 
books  for  several  years  ^thout  any  ob- 
servable adverse  effects.  The  commercial 
slaughterhouses  have  learned  to  live  with  it. 
They  are  reported,  in  fact,  to  be  operating 
more  efficiently  and  profitably  under  its  terms 
than  under  the  old  cruel  system. 

The  humane  slaughter  bill  was  falsely 
assailed  as  antivivisection  legislation.  The 
same  cry  will  be  raised  just  as  inaccurately, 
and  even  more  strongly,  against  the  labora- 
tory bill. 

the  target:  unnecessary  pain 

The  sponsors  of  this  measure  are  in  no  way 
opposed  to  vivisection,  under  proper  condi- 
tions. They  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
animal  experimentation,  which  has  often  re- 
sulted in  knowledge  that  saves  human  lives. 

What  the  sponsors  do  demand  is  that  lab- 
oratories which  receive  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  submit  to  unannounced  in- 
spections; that  they  maintain  decent  condi- 
tions in  animal  cages  and  pens:  and  that 
they  avoid  unnecessary  pain  in  their  work 
with  animals. 

Hearings  will  probably  take  place  soon  on 
this  measure.  The  interested  public  wUl 
want  to  read  the  testimony  of  experts  in 
laboratory  work.  They  may  have  sugges- 
tions which  could  make  the  bill  more  easily 
workable,  without  lessening  its  humane  ef- 
fect. The  public  should  avoid  being  misled, 
however,  by  a  hue  and  cry  which  has  little 
relevance  to  the  provisions  in  the  bill  itself, 
but  which  might  stall  it  for  years,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  htimane  slaughter 
bill. 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  1.  1965) 

The  Time  Is  Now 

After  an  inexcusably  long  delay.  It  now 
seems  hopefully  possible  that  Congress  will 
act  on  one  or  more  of  the  laboratory  animal 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  session 
after  session  over  a  5-year  period  and  have, 
so  far.  perished  in  committee. 

The  argument  for  these  bills  Is  not  anti- 
vivisection.  It  is  whether  animals  used  for 
medical  and  other  experimentation  shall  have 
legal  protection  against  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary cruelty.  Such  cruelty  is  a  matter  of 
congressional  record,  brought  out  In  House 
hearings  In  September  1962.  There  have 
been  no  further  hearings  and  no  action. 
While  Congress  has  delayed  and  the  public 
has  been  too  quiescent,  laboratory  animals 
have  been  subjected  to  unthinkably  shocking 
treatment,  which  many  physicians  and  sur- 
geons themselves  condemn  as  unnecessary 
and  cruel  to  the  point  of  atrocity. 

Unfortunately  there  are.  among  the  cur- 
rent bills,  several  weak  ones  which  would  be 
literally  worse  than  nothing.  There  are. 
however,  three  adequate  bills  which  deserve 
public  support  and  favorable  congressional 
action.  They  are  S.  1071.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Joseph  S.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
cosponsored  by  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett.  of 
Alaska.  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd.  of  Virginia. 
Senator  Stephen  M.  Young,  of  Ohio,  ird 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  of  Maine:  H.R. 
5647.  introduced  by  Representative  Jamfs  C. 
Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp.shlre.  and  identical 
with  S.  1071;  and  H.R.  3036.  Introduced  by 
Representative  Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

Any  one  of  these  bills  would  form  a  reason- 
able and  sound  basis  for  urgentlv  needed 
regulation. 

Delay  in  this  matter  does  no  credit  to 
Congress,  to  the  committees  In  charge  of 
hearings,  or  to  the  public,  who.  In  the  last 
analysis,  is  responsible.  Now  is  the  time  for 
citizens  imany  of  whose  tax  dollars,  whether 
they  like  It  or  not,  are  channeled  into  ani- 
mal experimentation  partially  financed  by 
the  Government)  to  demand  of  their  law- 
makers and  executives  that  an  adequate  regu- 
latory bill  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 


(From    the    Albany     fN.Y.)     Times    Union. 

Mar.  31.  1965] 

An  iMPORTANr  Step 

So  many  peonle  have  haj^^led  for  .^-o  long 
over  s->  many  theories  on  abolishing  labora- 
tory brutality  to  animr.ls  that  no  fully 
effective  legislation  has  emerged.  It  is  long 
overdue. 

The  greatest  hope  lies  in  the  Clnrk  bill, 
now  in  US.  Senate  committee  But  it  is  a 
forlorn  hope  unless  men  and  women,  of  con- 
science and  compassion,  act  to  keep  it  from 
dy.ng  there. 

Here  is  a  fundamentally  realistic  proposal 
which  should  appeal  to  all  factions  of  the 
i?sue,  either  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  or 
an  important  step  toward  broader  objectives. 

This  is  not  an  antivivisection  bill.  It  Is 
no  "bleeding  heart"  plea  for  an  e::d  to  gen- 
uine research  in  which  animals  pave  the  way 
for  human  progress.  But  it  does  demand 
standards  to  spare  these  creatures  avoidable 
pain,  stress,  and  neglect,  to  which  many  are 
still  subjected  through  carelessness  or 
callousness. 

Passage  of  the  Clark  bill  would  establish 
a  law  similar  to  that  which  has  met  with 
unqualified  succeFS  in  England  for  nearly 
90  years.  It  would  also  pave  the  way  for 
strengthening  legislation  by  individual 
States. 


[Prom    the    Denver    (Colo.)    Post,   Apr.    16. 

19651 

Research  Animal  Use  Needs  Controls 

A    long,    stubbornly    waged    campaign    to 

get  legislation  that  would  prevent  cruelty  to 


animals  used  in  U.S.  research  laboratories, 
medical  schools,  and  industrial  plants  once 
again  has  been  slowed  to  a  stop  in  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

Testimony  heard  In  other  committees  over 
the  past  few  years  Indicates  that  animals 
used  in  experiments  are  abused  and  subjected 
to  unnecessary  suffering  In  many  laboratories 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  are 
virtually  no  controls  at  present  over  the  use 
of  animals   in  research   and   teaching. 

Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals used  in  experiments  and  tests.  He  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  in  the  two  previ- 
ous Congresses. 

The  present  bill  has  languished  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
.Hlnce  early  February.  Senator  Lister  Hill. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama,  the  committee  chair- 
man, shows  no  Inclination  to  schedule  hear- 
ings. 

Senator  Clark  and  the  bill's  cosponsors. 
Senators  Bartlett.  of  Alaska  and  Byrd.  of 
Virginia,  suggest  that  committee  members 
fear  such  hearings  might  invite  "overly  ex- 
cited testimony"  from  people  who  have  strong 
feelings  about  defenseless  dumb  animals. 

We  suggest  that  It's  time  for  excitement. 
A  review  of  previous  testimony  and  realiza- 
tion that  nothing  at  all  has  been  done  about 
the  conditions  It  revealed  convinces  us  that 
excitement  might  be  just  what  the  situation 
calls  for. 

Until  recent  years  the  protest  about  lack 
of  adequate  controls  over  the  u.se  of  experi- 
mental animals  has  been  vigorous  but  un- 
organized. There  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  to  remain  deaf  and  blind 
to  this  cruel  oversight  because  "scientific 
progres.s"  Is  a  far  more  attractive  cause. 
Medical  spokesmen  have  argued  effectively 
that  controls  might  Impede  such  progress. 

Also,  pleas  for  more  humane  treatment  of 
research  animals  historically  have  tended  to 
become  associated  with  avowed  antivivisec- 
tion ists  and  stereotyped  do-gooders  of 
women's  clubs  and  societies. 

But  there  has  been  considerable  testi- 
mony, some  of  it  from  outstanding  doctors 
and  scientists,  that  control  legislation  would 
actually  improve  medical  research  and  even 
save  large  sums  of  money  now  going  into 
unnecessary  experimentation. 

As  for  the  antivlvlsectlonlsts.  Senator 
Clark  Is  careful  to  point  out  his  bill  is  not 
such  a  measure.  It  provides  for  licensing  of 
laboratories  which  receive  grants  from  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  for  inspection  of  these 
labs  to  insure  humane  care  and  housing  of 
the  animals  used  In  them,  as  well  as  for 
painless  killing  of  animals  which  cannot  be 
ravpd  and  which  might  otherwise  suffer  for 
a   time  after  an  experiment. 

Medical  and  scientific  research  must  con- 
tinue unimpeded  for  man's  health  and  bene- 
fit. But  human  carelessness  and  cruelty  to 
animals  apparently  is  frequently  present  In 
many  areas  of  this  research.  We  believe  It  Is 
unnece.ssary. 

Members  of  Congress  and  their  constitu- 
ents might  easily  overlook  legislation  like 
this  In  the  presence  of  international  crises 
and  pressing  domestic  issues.  But  no  matter 
involving  the  public  conscience  is  unim- 
portant, even  relatively,  and  the  use  of  ex- 
perimental animals  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
public  conscience. 

Senator  Clark's  bill  should  get  favorable 
action   without  further   delay. 


[From  the  Tacoma   (Wash.)    News  Tribune. 
Mar.  4.  1965] 

Speak  for  Cub  Animals 
The  animals  which  live  among  us,  our 
pets  and  livestock,  cannot  send  a  lobby  to 
Olympia  and  the  National  Capital  to  speak 
up  for  their  rights.  They  have  to  depend 
on  us.  As  U.S.  ''  ^ator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania,    hi.         -<,    they    rely    on    the 


compassion  of  those  men  and  women  "who 
are  concerned  about  the  kind  of  record  our 
civilization  Is  making  in  caring  for  helpless 
speechless,  voteless  animals  who  can  forni 
no  pressure  group  or  lobby  of  their  own." 

There  are  bills  in  both  Congress  and  the 
Wa.shington  Legislature  presently  for  legis- 
latlon  sorely  needed  on  behalf  of  our  animal 
friends.  The  one  In  Congress,  s.  1071,  re- 
quires humane  treatment  of  animals  penned 
up  and  used  In  scientific  experiments  calcu- 
lated to  prolong  man's  life  on  earth.  The 
one  at  Olympia,  Senate  bill  230,  calls  for  hu- 
mane slaughter  of  animals  used  for  food. 

No  one  working  for  the  congressional  bill 
wants  to  impede  the  progres.s  of  science 
But  scientists  have  not  all  given  adequate 
consideration  to  experimental  animals,  with 
the  result  that  many  are  caged  in  cramped 
quarters  and  some  suffer  unnecessary  pain 
before  they  are  allowed  to  die.  The  bill 
would  end  this,  and  would  not  hurt  the 
experiments. 

There  Is  a  good  national  humane  slaughter 
bill  already.  It  applies,  however,  only  to 
packing  plants  selling  meat  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  senate  bill  at  Olympia 
would  put  teeth  In  the  present  State  law 
regulating  all  slaughtereis  in  the  State.  It  is 
based  on  a  uniform  State  code  proposed  for 
all  the  States. 

There  must  be  many  who  would  ask  for 
support  of  this  legislation.  Those  who  cnre 
to  do  so  might  write  Senator  Clark.  Senator 
E.  L.  Bartlett  of  Alaska,  or  Senator  Stephen 
M.  YouNC  of  Ohio.  At  Olympia  the  men  to 
write,  besides  one's  district  senators,  are 
Senator  Dewey  C.  Donohue.  chairman  of  the 
senate  agricultural  committee,  and  Sen.itcr 
Reuben  Knoblauch,  senate  rules  committee. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Burdick  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  • 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
very  much  that  hearings  can  be  held  on 
the  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Labcr 
and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  before  this  session  adjourns. 

The  bill  moves  into  a  field  allied  with 
that  covered  by  the  humane  slaughter 
bill  which  was  passed  under  thp  strone 
urgings  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  citizens  a  good  many  years 
ago. 

As  the  facts  become  known,  showin" 
the  miserable  treatment  given  to  poor 
dogs  and  cats,  and  even  rats,  I  am  sure 
that  publifT  sentiment  will  rally  in  sup- 
port of  the  mea.sure,  just  as  it  did  when 
the  facts  ^wvp  made  known  with  rcsppr^ 
to  methods  of  slaughtering  cattle  and 
sheep  for  human  consumption. 
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THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  during  r'ebate  on  Vietnam.  I  tried 
to  put  our  position  in  that  country  in 
proper  perspective  with  our  overall 
foreign  policy.  I  indicated  my  own  view 
that  our  foreign  policy  was  obsolete  be- 
cause we  were  indulging  in  a  series  of 
myths  and  ignoring  a  series  of  harsh 
realities. 

At  that  time.  I  suggested  that  to  assist 
the  President  in  finding  a  path  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement.  I  would  suggest  the 
extension  of  his  offer  of  unconditional 
discussions  made  in  his  Johns  Hopkins 
speech,  which  I  endorsed. 

The  President  has  now  come  part  way 
along  the  line  which  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  rer^'or. mended  from  time  to 
t'me  on  the  ;  r  of  the  Senate.  His 
excellent  additos  of  yesterday  to  the 


^r 


Association  of  American  Editorial  Car- 
toonists has  already  been  placed  in  the 
RECORD  earlier  today  by  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ProxmireI  also  commented 
on  the  subject,  and  I  should  like  to  add 
my  praise  to  theirs. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  see  the 
President  comment  that  there  is  no 
purely  military  solution  in  sight  for 
either  side  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  given  an  entirely  too 
optimistic  report  by  both  military  intelli- 
gence and  USX  A  in  South  Vietnam. 
These  unduly  optimistic  reports  have  led 
us  to  believe  for  the  past  several  years 
that  we  were  winning  the  war  over  there, 
that  if  we  only  persisted  a  little  longer 
the  Vietcong  would  be  crushed  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  goverment  with  its 
capital  at  Hanoi  would  cease  its  efforts 
to  assist  the  Vietcong,  and  we  could  at 
long  last  bring  peace  and  the  beginnings 
of  prosperity  to  that  unhappy  land  which 
has  been  in  the  grip  of  one  war  or 
another  for  more  than  10  years. 

Recent  reports  filed  by  reputable 
newsmen  in  South  Vietnam  make  it 
clear,  indeed,  that  we  are  not  winning 
the  war.  In  fact,  we  are  slowly  but 
surely  losing  it. 

At  the  present  time,  our  Vietnamese 
allies  and  American  forces  are  very  much 
on  the  defensive.  We  are  attempting  to 
prevent  the  Vietcong,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  allies  in  Hanoi,  from  over- 
running the  entire  country.  There  is 
very  little  territory  outside  the  major 
cities  of  South  Vietnam  which  face  the 
sea  which  has  not  at  one  time  or  an- 
other during  the  day  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Vietcong. 

Probably  the  principal  reason  why  the 
Vietcong  and  Hanoi  have  been  unwilling 
to  negotiate  up  to  this  point  is  that  they 
—expect — foolishly,  in  my  opinion — to  win 
an  overwhelming  military  victory  over 
our  forces  and  the  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam, just  as  they  won  an  ovei-whelming 
military  victory  over  the  French  troops 
atDienbienphu. 

They  will  not  achieve  that  objective. 
I  have  gradually  come  to  the  re'uctant 
conclusion  that  we  must  not  permit  them 
to  attain  that  objective. 

I  have  always  agreed  with  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  President 
Dwicrht  D.  Eisenhower,  and  Gen.  Dourr- 
las  MacArthur  that  the  United  States 
never  had  any  business  going  into  Indo- 
china. It  is  too  far  from  our  base  of 
operations.  It  is  too  close  to  the  natural 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  Chinese.  It  is 
a  counti*y  which  has  never  known  free 
government.  It  is  a  country  which  in 
the  last  15  years  has  shown  itself  to  be 
incapable  of  organizing  and  maintain- 
ing a  strong  government  of  its  own.  It 
is  a  country  which  is  apparently  incana- 
ble  of  protecting  itself  from  the  guerrilla 
warfare  of  fellow  Vietnamese,  many 
from  the  south  and  a  great  many  from 
the  north. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  are  there. 

While  I  do  not  like  to  believe  that 
Americans  have  the  same  sense  of 
"face"  as  the  Chinese,  I  do  know  that  to 
withdraw    now    on    a    unilateral    basis 


would  be  most  damaging  to  the  prestige 
of  our  country  and  would  probably  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  world  communism. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  reluctantly  conclude 
that  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  we  must 
stand  and  fight.  We  must  protect  the 
remaining  areas  of  South  Vietnam  which 
are  held  by  our  allies  the  South  Viet- 
namese. We  must  do  what  we  can  to 
minimize,  if  not  eliminate,  the  frighten- 
ing effects  of  the  constant  guerrilla  war- 
fare waged  by  the  Vietcong,  with  the 
support  of  Hanoi. 

The  coming  months  in  South  Vietnam 
will  be  diflBcult.  for  the  monsoon  will  be 
arriving.  The  weather  v.'ill  worsen. 
Guerrilla  warfare  will  have  an  extra 
advantage.  Our  helicopters  will  be 
grounded.  Our  bombers  will  have  diffi- 
culty finding  their  targets,  and  perhaps 
even  have  difficulty  in  landing.  There- 
fore, w^e  must  pull  in  our  belts  and  be 
prepared  to  show  by  force  of  arms  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  pushed  out  of 
South  Vietnam. 

I  come  to  this  conclusion  with  the 
greatest  of  reluctance.  However,  having 
come  to  it,  I  believe  that  w-e  should  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  get  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

The  President  said  last  night  that 
there  is  no  purely  militaiT  solution  in 
sight  for  either  side.  If  we  cannot  per- 
suade the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet- 
cong. and  the  Chinese  Communists  on 
this  point  through  the  normal  course  of 
diplomacy,  we  shall  have  to  do  it.  tem- 
porarily at  least,  by  force  of  arms. 

The  President  in  his  speech  yesterday 
was  eloquent,  indeed,  in  enunciating  once 
m'^re  his  keen  desire  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful solution,  to  get  our  present  enemies 
around  the  conference  table  where  we 
can  deliberate  and  come  to  a  sensible 
solution  to  this  annarently  never-ending 
war  which  is  bringing  Treat  harm  to  all 
who  are  engaging  in  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  through  the 
many  open  channels  for  initiating  ncTo- 
tiations  we  shall  be  able  to  come  into 
contact  with  our  enemies  there  and  work 
out  an  arrangement  whereby  the  two 
yiptpar^s  cpn  cor^e  to  their  own  solution 
of  *^e  dispute  bptwei^'i  thpm. 

One  of  th"  "re'^t  d'ffic\ilt'p>  v-hich  '■''^■"- 
front  us  is  V'-f^  i-^stab'Mtv  of  rr.-.ny  -^f  th° 
go^'ornment'^  in  ^'^n*^h  Vip^i-ian.  Tt  now 
appears  that  thr  "resent  leader  of  that 
count'-y  Prpmier  Ouat  has  a  greater  (de- 
gree of  popular  support  than  some  cf  his 
predecessors.  He  seems  to  be  making 
progress  in  bringing  together  the  many 
complex  elements  in  that  country. 

We  tend  to  oversimplify  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam.  This  is  an  intensely 
complicated  area  of  the  world,  where 
many  currents  and  cross  currents  of  dif- 
ferent political  views  clash  with  each 
other,  where  the  attempt  to  find  a  con- 
sensus is  difficult  indeed,  where  a  Chris- 
tian minority  is  charged  with  persecuting 
a  Buddhist  majority,  where  the  various 
sects  and  the  different  kinds  of  religious 
orders  and  civilian  orders  and  secret 
societies  give  no  indication  of  unity  being 
feasible. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  major  powers 
these  two  elements — these  two  govern- 


ments, if  we  wish  to  call  them  such — in 
Vietnam  can  be  brought  together. 

I  say  again  what  I  said  last  week,  that 
we  should  make  it  clear,  in  the  course  of 
our  continuing  search  for  a  basis  for 
negotiation  and  for  peace,  first,  that  we 
are  willing  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi 
directly,  or  with  any  representative 
Hanoi  may  suggest.  This  inevitably 
means  representatives  of  the  Vietcong. 
without  whose  acquiesence  no  peaceful 
settlement  in  my  opinion  is  possible. 

The  President  once  said  he  would  not 
negotiate  with  the  Vietcong.  I  urge  him 
to  reconsider  that  view.  An  easy  way  to 
bring  this  about  would  be  to  say  to  Hanoi. 
"When  you  come  to  the  conference  table, 
when  you  are  ready  to  discuss  uncon- 
ditionally the  bringing  of  peace  in  Viet- 
nam, bring  with  you  anyone  you  wish  to 
bring."  In  that  case  we  can  be  sure  that 
representatives  of  the  Vietcong  would 
be  at  the  conference  table. 

Second.  We  should  indicate  in  ad- 
vance our  willingness  to  support  free 
elections  in  all  of  Vietnam  and  our  in- 
sistence that  the  elections  in  North  Viet- 
nam shall  be  free  and  under  interna- 
tional supervision.  These  elections 
should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining w'hether  or  not  either  South  or 
North  Vietnam  desires  to  unite  in  one 
country  or  whether  they  prefer  to  re- 
main independent  of  each  other  divided 
by  the  17th  parallel. 

If  they  should  decide  to  come  together 
in  one  government,  the  election  should 
provide  for  a  constitutional  convention 
to  draft  and  to  have  ratified  by  popular 
vote  a  constitution  for  a  united  Vietnam. 
We  should  be  prepared,  in  that  case,  to 
support  the  results  of  those  elections,  no 
matter  how  they  go.  We  shouM  not  at- 
tempt to  dictate  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment two  Vietnams  or  one  Vietnam 
should  have  after  the  people  have  ex- 
pressed their  choice. 

Third.  And  finally,  in  order  to  make  it 
more  likely  that  we  can  get  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  when  we  turn  over  to  the 
North  and  South  Vietnamese  the  task  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  each  other 
or  agreeing  to  disagree  on  agreed  terms, 
we  should  gradually  decrease  the  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  and  for  a 
time  at  least  they  should  be  terminated. 
The  predictable  effect  of  the  raids  has 
been  to  harden  the  resolve  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  without  impairing  their 
fighting  ability.  It  is  forcing  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  more  hostile  role  in  south- 
east Asia.  It  is  alienating  our  friends 
and  aiding  our  enemies  in  Asia.  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  It  is  prob- 
ably a  major  force  in  preventing  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  problem  around 
the  conference  table. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  his 
earnest  efforts  to  seek  peace.  The  speech 
he  made  last  night  represents  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  road  to  peace.  I  hope 
that  that  advance  will  be  met  with  some 
signal  or  sign  from  the  other  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  entitled  "To  H.C.M. 
from  L.B.J.  ■  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  14,  1965 1 
To  H.C.M.  From  L.B.J. 

President  Johnson's  speech  on  Vietnam 
yesterday  could  not  have  been  more  clearly 
addressed  to  Hanoi  if  it  had  been  marked 
"attention  Ho  Chi  Minh."  It  was  an  effort 
worth  making  even  if  it  remains  unanswered 
at  present.  For  the  mere  attempt  to  talk 
intelligently  at.  if  unfortunately  not  to.  the 
adversary  forces  the  formulation  of  ideas  in 
a  new  and  useful  way. 

In  an  administration  that  has  generally 
emphasized  the  military  approach,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  President  is  now  stressing 

as  many  critics  of  administration  policies 
have  long  insisted— that  "there  is  no  purely 
military  solution  in  sight  for  either  side."  In 
his  remarks  yesterday,  there  was  no  unrealis- 
tic talk  of  -victory"  or  "winning  the  war"  as 
tiiere  ofien  has  been  in  the  words  of  his 
advisers. 

The  purpose  to  which  he  intends  devoting 
"unlimited  resources."  Mr.  Johnson  indicates. 
Is  that  of  denying  victory  to  the  other  side 
while  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement.  This 
is  a  policy  that  is  welcome  and  needs  even 

more  explicit  clarification  at  a  time  when 

after  denials  that  any  such  decision  had  been 
made — additional  American  troops  in  large 
numbers  are  being  sent  to  South  Vietnam. 
At  46,500.  the  number  of  American  troops 
there  now  is  well  over  three  times  the  pre- 
Johnson  level. 

The  President  yesterdav  drew  a  useful  dis- 
tinction between  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong 
guerrillas,  which  seek  "the  fulfillment  of 
Vietnamese  nationalism,"  and  Communist 
China,  which  seeks  "domination  over  all  of 
Asia"  including,  he  implied.  Vietnam.  And 
in  a  tone  new  to  Washington.  Mr.  Johnson 
observed  that  many  of  the  "individual  fight- 
ing men  we  must  now.  sadly,  call  the  en- 
emy,"  are  trying  "to  shatter  the  old  ways 
which  have  imprisoned  hope"  and  to  reach 
for  "the  material  fruits  from  the  tree  of  mod- 
ern knowledge."  He  urged  Hanoi  to  pursue 
its  own  interests  by  coming  to  the  confer- 
ence table,  freeing  itself  from  the  control  of 
a  China  that  wants  to  continue  the  war  ir- 
respective of  the  cost  of  China's  allies. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  President  has 
now  indicated  for  the  first  time  that  once 
peace  is  restored,  all  forms  of  American  aid- 
not  Just  the  fruits  of  a  projected  Mekong 
Valley  development  that  might  not  touch 
North  Vietnam  directly— will  be  available  to 
all  the  people  of  Vietnam,  "north  and  south 
alike."  The  wise  decision  to  help  found  an 
Asian  Development  Bank  with,  it  is  hoped 
the  backing  of  all  industrialized  nations  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  has  evidently  been 
taken  on  the  recommedation  of  Eugene 
Black.  It  should  open  the  way  for  the  kinds 
of  soft  loans  and  long-term  multilateral  de- 
velopment aid  needed  in  Asia's  special  cir- 
cumstances, with  which  present  American 
and  United  Nations  machinery  is  unable  to 
cope. 

The  President  wields  the  country's  vast  in- 
fluence most  effectively  when  he  voices,  as  he 
did  yesterday,  its  desire  to  explore  "every  pos- 
sible path"  to  peace.  If  he  will  but  continue 
now  to  pursue  honorable  negotiations  with 
the  vigor  and  persistence  he  has  applied  to 
military  measures,  he  will  be  on  the  road 
that  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  honorable 
settlement  he  and  the  American  people 
clearly  want. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  note  in 
particular  the  comment  in  the  editorial 
that  the  President  has  now  indicated 
for  the  first  time  that  once  peace  Is 
restored,  all  forms  of  American  aid — not 
merely  the  fruits  of  a  projected  Mekong 
Valley  development  that  might  not 
touch  North  Vietnam  directly — will  be 


available  to  all  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
north  and  south  alike. 

Mr.  President,  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  we  have  spent  during  the 
past  number  of  years  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam should  be  taken  note  of  by  not  only 
Americans,  but  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  southeast  Asian  dilemma.  That 
great  amount  of  money  appears  to  have 
been  to  a  substantial  extent  wasted,  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  warfare  in  that 
country.  Yet  we  do  know,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  us,  that  there  are  more 
schools,  better  health  measures,  better 
transportation  arrangements,  and  a 
better  rice  crop.  We  also  realize  that 
conditions  in  Vietnam  should  come  to 
the  point  where  we  would  know  that  a 
people  could  live  in  peace  and  look  for- 
ward to  some  prosperity. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  hu- 
manitarian and  idealistic  views  as  to  the 
future  of  that  part  of  the  world.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  us 
into  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the 
carnage,  the  death,  the  torture,  and  the 
warfare  in  that  country  within  the  very 
near  future. 


THE   SITUATION   IN  THE 
DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  offer  for  the  Record  a  re- 
cent editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  "Government  by  Crisis." 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  by  Crisis 

The  Dominican  and  Vietnam  troubles  dis- 
close a  serious  weakness  In  this  country's 
management  of  its  foreign  affairs.  This 
weakness  has  been  a  long  time  developing 
and  it  will  not  easily  be  set  right,  but  its 
many-sided  nature  and  its  implications  de- 
serve exploration. 

The  weakness  Is  simply  stated.  Congress' 
control  of  the  warmaklng  power  has  been 
eroded  almost  to  the  point  of  Invl.sibility. 
This  development  is  readily  understandable 
insofar  as  the  waging  of  thermonuclear  war 
is  concerned.  If  the  President  learns  that 
hostile  atomic  missiles  have  been  launched 
against  the  United  States,  he  has  no  time  and 
no  choice  except  to  act  In  his  unique  ca- 
pacity as  Commander  In  Chief. 

But  it  is  guerrilla  wars,  undeclared  wars, 
civil  wars,  and  wars  by  subversion  that  now 
plague  the  world  and  are  likely  to  continue 
as  the  chief  difficulties  In  the  years  ahead. 
It  Is  In  this  area  of  policymaking  that  the 
people's  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
have  largely  abdicated  their  constitutional 
responsibilities. 

Speed  Is  not  the  overriding  consideration 
In  making  policy  In  thefe  diverse  difficulties. 
The  war  in  Vietnam,  for  example,  has  been 
dragging  on  for  several  years  and  U.S.  ac- 
tivity there  has  been  intensifying  for  9 
months.  Yet  Congress  has  not  conducted  a 
full,  serious  debate  on  American  participa- 
tion. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Congress  has  gone 
on  record  not  once  but  twice.  President 
Johnson  has  seen  to  that.  Last  August, 
after  a  now  almost  forgotten  retaliatory  air 
strike  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  again  last 
week.  Congress  dutifully  countersigned  what 
came  close  to  being  a  blank  check.  In  the 
case  of  the  August  resolution  and  of  last 
week's  $700  million  appropriation  bill,  there 


was  a  suddenly  announced  television  speech 
by  the  President.  Then  came  the  submis- 
sion of  a  hastily  drafted  proposal  which  the 
relevant  committees  of  Congress  approved 
with  the  flimsiest  of  hearings  and  which  both 
Houses  approved  with  no  real  deliberation. 

From  initiation  to  Presidential  signature 
each  of  these  maneuvers  took  only  3  days 
That  Is  not  constitutional  procedure;  it  is  a 
caricature  of  such  procedure. 

The  Dominican  trouble  exemplifies  con- 
gressional default  in  a  different  form,  in 
October  1963,  after  a  military  Junta  over- 
threw President  Juan  Bosch  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Senators  Jacob  Javfts  of  New 
York  and  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  Intro. 
ducted  a  resolution  intended  to  set  forth  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  Latin-American  dicta- 
torships. 

No  action  was  ever  taken  on  this  resolu- 
tion. Nor  did  the  relevant  House  and  Senate 
committees  develop  any  congressional  judg- 
ment on  American  policy  In  the  event  of  fu- 
ture  revolutions  and  coups  In  Latin  America. 
When  civil  war  erupted  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  President  John-son  acted  In  a  vac- 
uum, one  partly  of  Congress'  own  making. 

The  problem  long  predates  Mr.  Johnson's 
Presidency.  It  first  became  evident  in  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  clarify  Its  own  respon- 
sibility for  the  waging  of  war  in  Korea,  where 
war  was  never  actually  declared. 

There  are  many  present  contributing  in- 
fluences to  the  diminution  of  congres.sional 
authority  in  policymaking,  quite  apart  from 
Mr.  Johnson's  forceful  assertion  of  leader- 
ship. One  is  Senator  Dirksen's  extension  of 
responsible  bipartisanship  Into  something 
that  often  approaches  coalition  government. 
Another  Is  the  reluctance  of  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  to  follow  hls  Independent  ideas  by 
asserting  his  full  authority  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

But  beyond  these  transient  personal  fac- 
tors, there  has  been  an  Institutional  failure 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  develop  the  new 
procedures  and  tradition  necessary  to  pro- 
tect its  role  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy 
in  a  new  age  of  International  political  war- 
fare. 

The  nature  of  the  cold  war.  the  speed  with 
which  minor  engagements  can  escalate,  the 
extent  to  which  secret  Information  must  help 
shape  vital  decisions — all  these  and  many 
other  factors  have  made  the  development  of 
new  procedures  and  practices  difficult.  But 
they  have  also  made  them  essential  If  there 
Is  not  to  be  a  total  erosion  of  Congress' 
authority  In  this  field  and  an  atrophy  of 
democratic  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial points  out  that  both  the  Domini- 
can and  the  Vietnamese  troubles  dis- 
close a  sei'ious  weakness  in  this  country's 
management  of  its  foreign  affairs. 

The  editorial  points  out: 

The  weakness  is  simply  stated.  Congress' 
control  of  the  warmaklng  power  has  been 
eroded   almost   to   the  point   of   Invisibility. 

The  editorial  continues: 

There  has  been  an  institutional  failure 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  develop  the  new 
procedures  and  tradition  necessary  to  pro- 
tect its  role  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy 
In  a  new  age  of  International  political  war- 
fare. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  that 
statement  in  the  editorial.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  done  our  job  in  Congress. 
I  believe  we  should  resume  an  active  in- 
terest in  terms  of  our  historic  power  of 
advice  and  consent  in  determining  the 
course  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  day- 
to-day  conduct  of  foreign  policy  is,  of 
course,  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  support  him  in  his 
efforts  to  restore  and  maintain  peace. 
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However.  Congress  has  an  obligation 
which  I  believe  we  have  been  slow  and 
perhaps  loath  to  fulfill. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  more  active  in 
fulfilling  that  constitutional  responsi- 
bility- ,       .  , 

Another    excellent    editorial    recently 

appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Dominican  Morass.  '  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Dominican  Morass 

The  United  States  is  getting  more  and 
more  deeply  Involved  Inside  the  Dominican 
Republic,  politically  as  well  as  militarily. 
What  began  as  an  uprising  has  become  a 
civil  war  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
Whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  genuine 
threat  oi  a  Communist  coup — and  U.S.  corre- 
spondents are  emphatic  in  casting  doubt  on 
Washington's  assertions  that  there  was — it 
is  clear  that  Dominican  and  Latin  American 
communism  "has  been  strengthened  in  re- 
action against  the  American  Intervention. 

What  may  have  seemed  to  the  American 
public  to  be  a  simple  operation  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  first  sent  in  marines  on  April 
28  has  become  a  complicated,  confused,  and 
potentially  e.\plosive  act  of  force  majeure, 
with  profound  effects  on  the  whole  inter- 
American  system.  Some  of  the  United  States 
best  friends  in  Latin  America  are  included 
among  the  anti -Communist  governments  and 
peoples  whom  American  intervention  has 
alienated.  The  man  in  whose  name  the  re- 
bellion was  started,  the  strongly  anti-Com- 
munist Juan  Bosch,  may  yet  prove  correct  in 
his  bitter  comment  that  the  United  States, 
by  its  intervention,  will  create  far  more  Com- 
munist sympathizers  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Latin  America  than  were  on 
hand — whatever  their  number — when  the 
revolt  began. 

The  Dominican  situation  Is  proving  that 
the  best  Intentions  mean  little  or  nothing  in 
the  face  of  contrary  realities.  No  one  could 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  Under  Secretary  Mann 
when  he  stated  In  an  interview  with  the 
Times  that  the  United  States  does  not  want 
to  dictate  the  kind  of  government  the  Do- 
minicans choose.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
U.S.  Intervention  bolstered  a  rlghtwlng 
military  group  against  a  movement  that, 
while  it  had  some  Communists  within  it,  was 
for  the  most  part  democratic  in  spirit  and 
Intention.  The  Idea  of  supporting  the  Bosch 
elements  against  the  Communist  minority  in 
the  rebel  ranks  was  apparently  never  even 
entertained. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  military 
Junta's  first  leader.  Gen.  Wessln  y  Wessin, 
was  adamantly  opposed  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  throughout  Latin  America, 
Washington  came  up  with  another — but 
equally  unpopular  and  rlghtwlng — protege. 
American  correspondents  on  the  spot  agree 
that  General  Imbert,  now  head  of  the  junta, 
was  chosen,  groomed,  and  put  In  by  the 
Americans  and  Is  being  kept  In  power  by 
Americans. 

U.S.  representatives  refused  even  to  talk 
with  the  rebel  group  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Caamano  until  yesterday  although 
Colonel  Caamafio  clearly  has  a  considerable 
following  throughout  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. In  his  enclave  In  Santo  Domingo,  sur- 
rounded by  American  troops,  he  has  thou- 
sands of  fanatically  dedicated  and  well- 
armed  followers. 

In  present  circumstances  the  stalemate 
can  be  broken  In  only  two  ways.  One  Is  a 
cleanup  by  the  American  troops  of  the  rebel 
enclave  in  Santo  Domingo,  with  Inevitable 
slaughter  and  destruction.  The  other  Is 
continued   negotiation   with   the   Caamafto- 
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Bosch  group.  Of  the  two  methods,  it  is  a 
peaceful  settlement  that  holds  the  best 
hope — we  believe  the  only  hope — of  con- 
trolling ultimately  the  Dominican  Commu- 
nists. 

In  the  long  run,  even  if  the  marines  once 
again  stay  on  for  years,  it  is  the  Dominicans 
and  not  the  Americans  who  are  going  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial points  out — and  I  share  the  view — 
that  there  is  very  grave  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  now  or  ever  was 
a  genuine  threat  of  a  Communist  coup 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  points 
out  that  the  U.S.  correspondents  on  the 
scene  are  emphatic  in  casting  doubt  on 
Washington's  as.sertions  that  there  were. 
It  is  clear,  as  the  editorial  points  out, 
that  "Dominican  and  Latin-American 
communism  has  been  strengthened  in  the 
reaction  against  the  American  interven- 
tion." It  has  certainly  not  been  weak- 
ened. 

In  my  opinion,  for  every  Communist 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  that  we  rout 
out  or  kill  or  capture  or  scare  back  to 
Cuba,  we  make  100  and  perhaps  1,000 
other  Communists  by  the  ruthless 
methods  of  our  intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  in  violation  of  our 
treaty  commitments. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  comments.  In  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  contribution  that  we  in  the 
Senate  can  make  to  the  day-to-day 
course  of  events  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  to  urge  that  the  United  States 
maintain  a  strictly  neutral  posture  be- 
tween the  so-called  rebel  government, 
which  is  actually  the  only  government 
with  a  surety  of  constitutional  authority 
behind  it,  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  the  various  militai-y  generals  and 
juntas  with  whom  in  my  opinion,  our 
Armed  Forces  have  become  entirely  too 
friendly. 

Note  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  high  ranking  naval  officer  and 
not  a  representative  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  first  made  the  announcement 
on  the  scene  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
that  our  purpose  in  sending  the  marines, 
and  later  Army  troops,  into  the  Domini- 
can Republic  was  not  only  to  protect 
American  lives — and  let  it  be  noted 
parenthetically  that  not  one  single 
American  civilian  has  received  as  much 
as  one  scratch  either  before  or  after  our 
troops  went  in — but  also,  as  this  high 
ranking  anonymous  naval  officer  was 
quoted  as  saying,  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist government  from  taking  over  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  am  concerned  that  day-to-day  mili- 
tary operations  are  overtaking  diploma- 
cy in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  our  Ambassador  has  appar- 
ently been  panicked  into  believing  that 
we  were  faced  with  an  overriding  emer- 
gency under  which  a  takeover  by  a  Com- 
munist government  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  imminent.  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  he  felt  that  he  should  rely  to 
the  extent  that  he  did  on  the  "Dominican 
Joe  McCarthy,"  General  Wessin  y  Wes- 
sin, and  the  assassinator  of  Trujillo,  the 
former  civilian  Imbert,  who,  in  reward 
for  his  assassination,  was  made  a  general. 

One  difficulty  with  the  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  that  as  a  result 


of  30  years  of  tyranny,  torture,  death, 
and  assassination,  most  of  the  brains  and 
most  of  the  ability  in  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
been  murdered  or  chased  out  of  the  is- 
land by  Trujillo  and  his  minions.  It 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  we  were  to 
aid  and  abet  the  military  junta  in  re- 
suming power  in  that  country. 

I  am  happy  indeed  that  the  President 
was  so  quick  to  call  in  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  I  note  with  pleas- 
ure that  he  has  taken  as  his  advisers  a 
select  group  of  very  able  Latin  Ameri- 
cans who  are  friendly  to  our  country — 
individuals  such  as  former  President 
Betancourt  of  Venezuela,  former  Presi- 
dent Jose  Pigueres  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
other  high  officials  who  happen  to  be 
American  citizens,  such  as  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Morales,  who 
is  now  working  with  the  OAC,  and  that 
magnificent  colonial  administrator,  for- 
mer Governor  Munoz-Marin  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  hope  that  advice  pf  those  people 
will  be  listened  to  with  great  interest 
and  followed  in  the  White  House,  and  I 
have  every  hope  that  it  will. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  sugges- 
tion in  connection  with  the  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  sooner 
we  can  get  our  troops  out  of  there,  the 
better.  The  sooner  we  can  turn  the 
military  situation  over  to  contingents 
from  the  other  countries  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  sooner  we  shall  prove  to  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  whose  friend- 
ship and  respect  we  so  desperately  want, 
that  our  action  is  not  a  return  to  gun- 
boat diplomacy,  and  that  our  interven- 
tion was  merely  to  protect  lives  and  to 
prevent  chaos. 

I  wonder  what  justification  we  can  give 
for  housing  as  many  as  22,000  troops  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  environs 
of  Santo  Domingo?  It  should  also  be 
noted  for  the  record  that  there  has  been 
no  uprising  of  any  sort  in  that  country. 
Outside  Santo  Domingo  everything  is 
quiet.  So  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
be  able  in  short  order  to  bring  back  the 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  our  troops  in  order 
to  reestablish  our  belief  in  the  rule  of 
law,  our  belief  in  collective  action,  and 
our  repudiation  of  that  gunboat  diplom- 
acy— that  dollar  diplomacy — which  got 
us  into  so  much  trouble  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  early  days  of  the  present 
century. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  final  sug- 
gestion in  that  regard.  The  unrest  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  not  entirely 
political.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  economic. 
In  a  country  with  perhaps  no  more  than 
3  million  people  there  are  at  least  500,000 
who  are  totally  unemployed.  Perhaps 
the  most  effective  gesture  we  could  make 
to  restore  and  pacify  the  country,  to  take 
people's  minds  off  of  political  issues, 
and  place  them  in  a  situation  where 
they  would  be  thankful  for  American  in- 
tervention instead  of  antagonistic  would 
be  to  organize  a  program  of  needed  pub- 
lic works  which  could  give  employment 
to  vast  numbers  of  the  imemployed  In 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  look  pretty  care- 
fully in  the  Senate — certainly  in  the  ex- 
ecutive arm — to  the  charge  which  has 
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been  widely  repeated  that  the  real  force 
behind  the  counterrevolution  which 
threw  out  the  constitutionally  elected 
President  Juan  Bosch,  and  which  is  now 
attempting  to  crush  the  rebellion  headed 
by  his  deputy  Caamano.  are  economic 
interests,  American  and  Dominican  alike, 
and  particularly  sugar  interests,  which 
are  concerned  lest  a  liberal  government 
come  into  office  with  power  to  enforce 
a  badly  and  long  needed  land  reform, 
to  see  that  adequate  taxes  are  collected 
from  the  very  rich  who  are  making 
money  out  of  agriculture  and  industrial 
operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  to  assure  that  in  due  course  we  can 
have  a  Government  which  is  not  con- 
trolled by  a  military  junta,  but  by  a 
Government  which  has  substantial  sup- 
port from  the  civilian  population  in  the 
Govermnent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Our  Do- 
minican Objective."  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  issue  of 
May  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Our  Dominican  Objective 

Among  a  mass  of  falsehoods,  there  was  one 
grain  of  truth  or  near  truth.  In  Nikolai 
Pedorenko's  remarks  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  United  States,  the  Russian  repre- 
sentative declared,  is  determined  to  use  its 
Armed  Forces  to  suppress  Communist-sup- 
ported national  liberation  movements  not 
only  in  Latin  America,  but  in  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

Had  he  said  Communist  dominated,  this 
would  have  been  substantially  true.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  fully  committed  to  use  our 
Armed  Forces  to  prevent  the  forceful  emer- 
gence of  another  Communist  regime  In  this 
hemisphere.  An;i  in  certain  situations  in 
Asia,  where  we  have  treaty  or  other  commit- 
ments, as  in  Vietnam,  we  also  will  use  our 
Armed  Forces  to  cope  with  these  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation. 

The  true  nature  of  these  wars  should  be 
understood.  No  one,  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, intends  to  fight  an  all-out  nuclear 
war.  The  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  It  also 
seems  doubtful  that  there  will  be  another 
large-scale  conventional  war.  There's  too 
much  danger  that  it  might  escalate  Into  a 
nuclear  war.  Hence,  the  war  of  liberation. 
The  Communists  can  foment  this  kind  of 
war  at  small  cost  and  little  risk  to  themselves. 
And  where  an  indigenous  revolutionary 
movement,  as  in  Vietnam,  can  be  encouraged 
and  eventually  taken  over,  a  war  of  libera- 
tion can  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  deal 
with.  But  Mr.  Fedorenko  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  United  States  will  resist  them  to  the 
best  of  us  ability.     If  we  don't,  who  will? 

The  principal  effort  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public at  this  time,  however,  is  on  the  at- 
tempt to  find  a  formula  for  peace,  not  on 
war.  Our  troops  are  not  fighting  the  rebels 
In  any  meaningful  sense.  Instead,  they  are 
"containing"  them  while  the  OAS  commis- 
sion presses  its  search  for  acceptable  terms. 

Obviously,  this  search  may  be  quite  dif- 
ficult. One  must  hope,  however,  that  It  will 
succeed.  The  President  has  repeated  that 
we  will  pull  out  our  forces  as  soon  as  a 
peace  plan  Is  developed  which  offers  some 
hope  of  stability  of  government.  The  in- 
ference, of  course,  Is  that  the  troops  will  stay 
where  they  are  until  some  such  peace  plan 
emerges.  Hence,  the  sooner  an  agreement 
Is  reached  the  better  It  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned. 


THE  OUTRAGE  IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  crisis  which  arose  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  may  very  well  be 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
American  citizens  may  have  overlooked 
the  recent  action  taken  by  another  Latin 
American  neighbor,  Mexico,  respecting 
American  sulfur  interests.  Under  what 
appears  to  be  the  pretext  of  protecting  its 
natural  resources  in  the  form  of  sulfur 
reserves,  the  Mexican  Government  has 
announced  that  it  Vvill  limit  exports 
under  a  formula  which  very  well  may 
prevent  the  two  American  companies 
operating  in  Mexico — Gulf  Sulphur  Corp. 
and  Pan  American  Sulphur  Co. — from 
exporting  sulfur  produced  there.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  tantamount  to  expropriation 
since  Mexico  is  unable  to  consume  sulfur 
in  quantities  nearly  sufficient  to  make  it 
financially  feasible  for  Pan  American  and 
Gulf  Sulphur  to  continue  their  mining 
operations. 

This  being  the  case,  the  only  alterna- 
tive would  be  for  these  American-owned 
companies  to  make  some  arrangement  to 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  invest- 
ment in  Mexico.  Since  American  inves- 
tors certainly  would  not  risk  putting  dol- 
lars into  an  Industry  which  has  been 
deprived  of  its  basic  markets,  the  only 
alternative  would  seem  to  be  a  forced  sale 
to  the  Mexican  Government  or  to  local 
nationals  selected  by  Mexico.  Although 
the  Mexican  Government  probably  will 
argue  that  they  have  not  taken  over  the 
sulfur  industiT.  the  fact  remains  that 
what  they  are  doing  will  have  that  result, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  will  be 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  respectability  un- 
der the  name  of  conservation.  Instead  of 
directly  taking  over  the  American  sul- 
fur interests,  Mexico  is  simply  forcing 
them  out  of  business. 

As  has  been  advocated  in  the  Senate 
before,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  take  some  steps  to- 
ward preventing  the  loss  of  American 
dollars  abroad  through  expropriation, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  countries 
to  whom  we  give  great  sums  in  economic 
aid.  Mexico  is  one  of  those  countries. 
Why  should  we,  as  a  country,  support  the 
economic  piogram  of  a  nation  which  in 
turn  imposes  economic  sanctions  against 
our  citizens?  In  the  case  of  the  Amer- 
ican sulfur  industry  in  Mexico,  we  are 
not  talkincr  about  so-called  robber  bar- 
ons who  have  exploited  for  huge  profits 
the  resources  and  people  of  an  under- 
privileged or  economically  depressed  na- 
tion. If  this  were  the  situation  there 
mi"ght  be  some  merit,  or  at  least  an  ex- 
cuse, for  forcing  out  American  industiT- 
However,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  with 
respect  to  one  of  the  companies  which 
may  stand  to  lose  its  entire  investment 
in  Mexico.  Gulf  Sulphur  Corp.  is  a  rela- 
tively small  company  which  completed 
construction  of  mine  facilities  early  in 
1956  at  a  cost  of  $10  million  and  began 
operations  in  May  of  that  year.     The 


company  employs  500  people,  only  17  of 
whom  are  U.S.  citizens.  Most  of  these 
employees  work  in  Salinas,  which  is  a 
town  of  3,500  people,  located  in  the  semi- 
tropical  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  Before  the 
sulfur  company  came  to  Salinas,  the 
people  depended  upon  river  water  in  its 
unpurified  state  for  drinking  and  cook- 
ing, but  they  are  now  receiving  potable 
water  from  the  mining  operations.  The 
nearest  hospital  was  an  hour  and  a  half 
away  by  boat,  but  the  mining  company 
now  maintains  a  well-equipped  hospital 
with  two  doctors  and  four  nurses  who 
treat  the  villagers.  The  company  gave  to 
the  union  to  which  its  employees  belong 
a  school  that  the  town  theretofore  had 
been  unable  to  afford.  Four  years  ago 
only  45  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the 
school's  6  grades,  while  today  there  are 
375  attending  a  modern  10-classroom 
school,  well  staffed  with  qualified  teach- 
ers. In  addition,  its  students  who  wish 
to  continue  their  education  through  high 
school  at  a  distant  town  are  provided 
transportation  expenses  and  through  a 
full  scholarship  program  some  students 
will  go  on  to  one  of  Mexico's  colles^es  or 
universities.  Gulf  Sulphur  Corp^  also 
has  a  project  underway  for  building  118 
houses  and  a  large  community  build- 
ing in  Salinas,  which  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $260,000.  This  project,  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  abandoned  in  the  event 
that  it  must  give  up  its  operations  due 
to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

What  I  have  outlined  here  clearly 
shows  that  this  company,  rather  than 
trying  to  exploit  the  citizens  of  Mexico, 
has  given  to  them  benefits  far  and  above 
those  which  could  be  provided  by  their 
own  government.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
an  American  company  reaping  the  riches 
of  a  depressed  country  by  using  low  labor 
costs  to  extract  its  natural  resources 
solely  for  the  personal  gain  of  its  in- 
vestors. Since  1956.  expenditures  by 
Gulf  Sulphur  Corp.  in  Mexico,  in  the 
foi-m  of  royalties,  taxes,  salaries,  wages, 
profitsharing,  medical,  and  social  bene- 
fits to  employees,  and  other  expenses 
have  totaled  approximately  600  million 
pesos.  Currently  80  percent  of  each  peso 
generated  from  sulfur  sales  is  being  left 
in  Mexico.  The  balance,  or  20  percent  of 
each  peso,  has  been  used  to  pay  freight 
on  sulfur  shipments  from  Mexico,  con- 
struct liquid  sulfur  tenninals  in  the 
United  States,  service  debt  created  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  general  and  ad- 
ministrative costr.  To  date,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  have  not  been 
paid  dividends. 

The  tragedy  of  this  irresponsible  action 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  therefore, 
lies  not  only  with  the  loss  of  investment 
by  American  citizens,  but  also  by  the  loss 
of  jobs  and  benefits  to  the  Mexican  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  destruction  of  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  the  Mexican  nation 
itself. 

It  may  also  be  asked:  Just  who  are 
these  American  investors  who  stand  to 
lose  their  money.  In  the  case  of  Gulf 
Sulphur  Corp..  there  are  about  5,000 
stockholders,  all  of  whom  are  U.S.  citizens 
with  the  exception  of  18  who  are  Mex- 
ican nationals,  and  most  of  whom  can  ill 
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afford  such  a  loss.  Actually,  these  share- 
holders have  already  suffered  a  substan- 
tial decrease  in  their  stock's  value  as  a 
result  of  the  announcement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  of  its  intent  to  limit 
exports  of  sulfur.  On  April  25,  1965, 
when  Mexico  made  its  announcement. 
Gulf  Sulphur  stock  was  selling  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  at  $12.50  a 
share,  and  it  is  presently  selling  for 
around  $7.  It  takes  no  economic  expert 
to  see  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  has  al- 
ready been  uone. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  within  the  power 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  the  Government  of  Mexico  from 
taking  such  action  as  it  may  desire  with 
respect  to  its  internal  affairs,  but  it  is 
within  our  power  to  see  that  any  govern- 
ment which  by  means  of  expropriation  of 
American  property  or  economic  sanctions 
having  the  same  effect,  is  not  subsidized 
by  us  in  these  efforts.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  do  when  we  send  millions  of 
dollars  to  these  countries  in  an  attempt 
to  help  build  up  their  economy  and  they 
in  turn  confiscate  U.S.  investments,  un- 
dermining the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
scaring  American  capital  away  from  all 
of  Latin  America.  When  we  help  friendly 
governments  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
their  people,  we  should  make  it  lav/  that 
our  help  stops  the  moment  their  officials 
start  robbing  us. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  successful  in 
persuading  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  accept  an  amendment  forbid- 
ding foreign  aid  to  nations  that  confis- 
cate American  investments.  Subse- 
quently the  Senator  from  Iowa  TMr. 
HickenlooperI  perfected  my  proposal  to 
make  it  apply  to  schemes  of  this  nature 
which  are.  in  fact,  a  subtle  form  of  con- 
fiscation, although  the  prompter  of  the 
steal  pretends  othei-wise.  The  perfected 
legislation  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment. 

I  am.  therefore,  inquiring  of  the  State 
Department  whether  the  neoconfisca- 
tion  to  which  I  have  referred  comes 
within  the  Hickenlooper  amendment.  If 
not,  then  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  see  that 
foreign  aid  is  denied  to  perpetrators  of 
this  sort  of  steal. 

It  wa.s  the  efforts  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  which  were  respon- 
sible for  amending  the  language  in  the 
Sugar  Act.  to  make  certain  that  the 
United  States  would  not  pay  a  bonus  for 
sugar  to  companies  which  are  in  the 
process  of  confiscating  American  invest- 
ments. The  amendment  to  that  act  does 
not  have  the  refinements  of  the  Hicken- 
looper amendment,  so  that  act  may  need 
an  additional  amendment.  As  the  Sen- 
ator who  managed  the  sugar  bill  in  the 
Senate  some  years  ago.  and  who  has  been 
a  constant  advocate  of  sugar  legislation 
'or  the  benefit  of  both  our  own  sugar 
producers  and  our  friends  abroad,  I  in- 
tend to  exert  my  best  efforts  to  perfect 
the  language  I  insisted  on  when  the 
amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  was  before 
us.  to  make  certain  that  nations  that 
confiscate  our  investments  will  not-  sell 
us  sugar  at  premium  prices.  If  I  have 
anything  to  say  about  it,  they  will  not 
sell  us  any  sugar. 


It  is  only  by  demonstrating  to  people 
who  have  this  kind  of  scheme  in  mind 
that  their  nations  will  suffer  by  such  ac- 
tions that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Americans  who  in  good  faith 
invest  their  money,  on  the  encourage- 
ment both  of  their  own  Government  and 
the  recipient  nation,  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  resources  on  a  basis 
which  will  be  good  both  for  us  and  for 
those  who  receive  benefits  from  the  in- 
vestments, without  having  the  invest- 
ments stolen  from  them  after  a  company 
has  made  a  success  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  along  this  line,  and  in 
support  of  my  argument,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Robbing  the 
Gringo;  the  Outrage  in  Mexican  Sulphur 
Turns  Back  the  Clock,"  published  in  Bar- 
ron's National  Business  &  Financial 
Weekly  for  May  3, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Robbing  the  Gringo — The  Outrage  in  Mex- 
ican Sulfur  Turns  Back  the  Clock 
Successful  inve.-:tlng,  as  the  financial  com- 
munity will  cheerfully  attest,  requires  hard 
work,  judgment  and  nerve.  Now  and  then, 
however,  luck  takes  a  hand  in  the  game.  In 
•Reminiscences  of  a  Stock  Operator,"  a  fasci- 
nating account  of  Wall  Street  50  years  ago. 
the  author  tells  of  dropping  into  his  broker's 
office  one  Friday  morning  in  the  spring  of 
1906,  and.  merely  on  a  hunch,  selling  short 
several  thousand  shares  of  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Over  the  weekend  came  word  of 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  brokers  still  shudder  at 
the  fate  of  their  ill-starred  colleague  who. 
shortly  before  the  collapse  of  the  fats  and 
oil  empire  of  Tino  De  Angelis,  became  a 
partner  in  the  doomed  firm  of  Ira  Haupt  & 
Co.  Ten  days  ago  one  of  the  ablest  invest- 
ment advisers  in  the  business  fell  afoul  of 
fortune.  When  Pan  American  Sulfur  Co. 
common,  which  sold  as  high  as  59  In  early 
April,  recently  declined  to  50,  this  old  pro 
viewed  the  move  as  an  "exceptional  buying 
opportunity."  Thus  he  took  his  position  in 
the  stock — and  told  the  world  about  It — just 
before  the  bottom  dropped  out. 

In  his  misery  over  Pan  Am  Sulfur  (or 
Pasco,  as  it  is  known),  the  unlucky  expert 
today  has  plenty  of  company.  Except  in  a 
major  bear  market,  few  securities  have  suf- 
fered so  drastic  or  abrupt  a  decline:  since 
reaching  the  high  less  than  a  month  ago. 
the  shares  have  lost  more  than  40  percent 
of  their  value.  Hence  the  plunge  caught  a 
good  many  knowledgeable  Wall  Streeters 
long.  Several  brokerage  firms  and  advisory 
services  recently  recommended  the  stock. 
Chartists  projected  a  clear-cut  uptrend.  In- 
stitutional investors  at  latest  reckoning 
ov/ned  over  400,000  shares,  or  roughly  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  equity. 

Their  confidence  rested  on  apparently 
solid  ground;  uiftil  mid-April,  Pan  American 
Sulfur  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  growth  com- 
pany in  a  resurgent  industry.  Virtually  over- 
night, however,  its  glowing  prospects  have 
dimmed.  For  the  Government  of  Mexico 
(wiiere  its  properties  lie)  arbitrarily  has  im- 
posed export  restrictions  which  have  ham- 
pered its  day-to-day  operations  and  will  halt 
its  long-term  expansion.  The  new  decrees 
are  designed  to  conserve  Mexico's  supply  of  a 
vital  raw  material.  They  will  have  other,  less 
palatable  results.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
likely  to  create  a  new  privileged  class  of  local 
entrepreneur  with  close,  and  doubtless 
mutually  profitable,  connections  with  oflB- 
cialdom.    What  Is  worse,  the  episode  is  bound 


to  Jeopardize  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital. 
For  a  quarter-century  Mexico  has  sought, 
with  considerable  success  of  late,  to  live  down 
its  ill-advised  expropriation  of  United  States 
and  British  oil  interests.  Last  month  the 
Government  suddenly  acted  like  a  reformed 
bandit  who  cannot  give  up  his  old  tricks. 
Robbing  the  gringo,  as  everyone  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  should  have  learned  by  now.  is 
no  way  to  get  rich. 

In  Mexico,  as  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
highway  robbery  today  may  go  cloaked  in 
legality.  As  the  Pan  American  Sulfur  Co. 
carefully  noted  in  its  listing  application,  its 
operations  are  subject  to  inspection,  study 
and  regulation  by  the  Mexican  Government; 
production  and  exports  are  subject  to  limita- 
tion, and.  In  order  to  export  sulfur  from 
Mexico,  a  permit  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  required  •  •  •.  After  years  of 
bureaucratic  routine,  the  authorities  last 
month  suddenly  invoked  their  powers. 
Without  explanation  or  warning,  they  held 
up  one  of  Pasco's  shipments.  After  several 
days  of  painful  uncertainty,  they  finally  dis- 
closed their  purpose.  Mexico  has  Imposed 
export  quotas  on  Pan  American  Sulfur  and  a 
smaller  competitor,  Gulf  Sulfur.  Under  the 
new  conditions,  both  U.S. -owned  producers 
this  year  may  ship  without  hindrance  half 
of  last  year's  volume:  the  other  half,  as  well 
as  all  future  quotas,  will  hinge  on  their  dis- 
covery of  fresh  reserves  ( 10  percent  of  which 
may  be  exported ) .  In  no  event  may  either 
company  exceed  last  year's  total  sales  abroad. 

The  new  restrictions,  so  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Patrimony  has  averred,  aim  to 
protect  Mexico's  supply  of  sulfur,  which 
otherwise  soon  might  run  out.  The  quaintly 
named  official  surely  knows  better.  While 
traces  of  the  mineral  turned  up  a  half-cen- 
tury ago,  Mexico  for  all  practical  purposes 
had  no  reserves  until  a  handful  of  daring  U.S. 
promoters,  financed  by  American  capital, 
launched  programs  of  exploration  and  devel- 
opment after  World  War  II.  Ten  years  ago 
the  country  produced  less  than  100,000  tons; 
last  year,  in  striking  contrast,  output  ap- 
proached 2  million.  Since  the  Government 
estimates  current  proven  reserves  at  nearly 
16  million  tons — a  figure  which  other  sources 
regard  as  far  too  low — fears  of  future  short- 
age, even  at  the  recent  recordbreaking  rate 
of  shipment,  hardly  can  account  for  the 
abrupt  flexing  of  bureaucratic  muscle.  A 
likelier  explanation,  in  our  own  jaundiced 
view,  is  the  striking  shift  in  the  marketplace, 
which  has  transformed  sulfur,  after  years 
of  oversupply.  Into  a  relatively  scarce,  highly 
profitable  commodity,  a  prize  which  local 
interests  have  grown  greedy  to  share.  Heads 
*.we  win.  the  Mexicans  have  told  the  U.S. 
producers  in  legal  language,  tails  you   lose. 

The  new  rules  faithfully  embody  what 
might  be  called  the  looter's  code.  For  they 
bestow  valuable  privileges  on  one  group  (sev- 
en prospective  entries,  all  of  which  boast  ma- 
jority control  by  local  interests,  already 
have  applied  for  sulfur  concessions)  at  the 
expense  of  another;  i.e..  the  Industry's  pio- 
neers. Both  Pan  American  and  Gulf,  as 
the  stock  market  belatedly  has  realized,  will 
suffer  In  various  ways.  Much  sulfur  Is  sold 
on  long-term  contracts,  which,  In  view  of  the 
massive  uncertainties  surrounding  exports 
after  January  1.  henceforth  will  be  hard  to 
come  by.  Any  business  enterprise  must  plan 
for  the  future;  in  the  case  of  both  Pan  Amer- 
ican and  Gulf,  however,  production  and  sales 
schedules  apparently  will  hinge  on  the  un- 
predictable discovery  and  proof  of  fresh 
reserves.  Perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  by  mak- 
ing last  year's  results  the  ceiling,  the  au- 
thorities have  slapped  a  lid  on  further 
growth. 

To  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  pages  in  the 
annals  of  postwar  capitalism,  the  dead  hand 
of  Government  thus  threatens  a  sorry  end. 
On   the   Industrial   map   of  the  world,   the 
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Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  represents  quite  an- 
achievement.  To  put  It  there,  men  took 
enormous  financial  risks.  Despite  the  back- 
ing of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  one  venture, 
the  Mexican  Gulf  Sulfur  Co.,  went  broke 
when  its  reserves  petered  out;  Gulf  Sulfur 
in  its  early  years  piled  up  a  stagcjering  deficit. 
Once  in  operation,  the  fledgling  producers 
plunged  into  competition  with  such  power- 
ful rivals  as  Texas  Gulf  Sulfur  and  Freeport. 
thereby  shattering  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
and  longest-iived  cartels  in  history.  (Shares 
of  both  concerns,  which  will  benefit  from 
Mexico's  folly,  shot  up  last  week,)  Far  from 
exploiting  the  hapless  natives,  finally,  the 
two  producers  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation's  economic  life.  Mexico 
collects  a  15-percent  royalty  on  every  ton 
of  sulfur  mined,  as  well  as  nearly  hnlf  the 
producer's  pretax  profits.  Pasco  last  year 
accounted  for  $21  million  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product;  all  told,  since  it  was  or- 
ganized, the  company  has  bought  and  paid 
for  nearly  $150  million  worth  of  local  goods 
and  services.  Against  such  a  record  of 
achievement,  official  concern  over  the  "na- 
tional patrimony"  adds  insult  to  injury. 

On  the  latter  score,  thanks  to  the  Mexican 
authorities.  U.S.  investors  are  out-of-porket 
over  $50  million.  In  the  end.  however.  Mex- 
ico is  apt  to  be  the  biggest  Io.ser.  Nearly  30 
years  ago  President  Cardenas,  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  destroyed  his  country's  credit  and 
set  back  its  development.  Those  who  refuse 
to  learn  from  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  under  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  tat 
4  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjoui-ned.  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til Monday,  May  17.  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  May  14.  1965: 

General  Services   Administration 
Lawson   B.  Knott,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

U,S.  Patent  Office 
Arthur  H.  Behrens,  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Examiner  in  Chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office,  vice 
Charles  S.  Duncombe. 

U.S.  Attorney 
James  B.  Brennan,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is 
now  serving  in  this  office  under  an  appoint- 
ment which  expired  May  8,  1965. 

Joseph  P.  Radigan,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving  in 
this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expires  May  15.  1965. 

Postmasters 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Charles  T.  Parrow,  Eclectic.  Ala.,  In  place 
of  N.  C.  Phillips,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Ramona  D.  Kookesh,  Angoon,  Alaska,  in 
place  of  A.  A.  Hamburg,  retired. 

ARIZONA 

Luis  O.  Acosta.  Superior,  Ariz.,  In  place  of 
B.  J.  Irwin,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Waymon  G.  Villlnes.  Jasper,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  D.  C.  Jones,  transferred. 


CALIFORNIA 

Warren  P.  Leedom.  Albion.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  E.  E.  Thompson,  retired. 

Dale  P.  Smith,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  T.  J.  Lawlor.  retired. 

Donald  D.  Lawton,  Ferndale.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  J.  A.  Givins,  retired. 

Carroll  E.  Nix,  Pittsburg.  Calif.,  in  place  of 
W.  C.  Whitman,  deceased. 

William  C.  Miller.  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  C.  D.  South.  Jr.,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Albert  P.  Gereg.  Jr..  South  Kent.  Conn.,  in 
place  of  R.  J.  Boyd,  retired. 

Ursula  H.  McCafferty.  West  Cornwall. 
Conn.,  in  place  of  L.  S.  Mallinson,  deceased. 

DELAWARE 

Maynard  T.  Boulden,  Claymont,  Del.,  in 
place  of  O.  W.  Lay  ton.  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Joseph  W.  Brenner.  DeBary.  Fla..  in  place 
of  Walter  Hani,  deceased. 

Gerald  E.  Ward,  Mandarin,  Fla..  In  place 
of  A.  G.  Jones,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Robert  K.  Carpenter.  Richmond  Hill.  Ga., 
in  place  of  E.  R.  Gregory,  retired. 

Harley  R.  Drew.  Waynesboro.  Ga.,  in  place 
of  S.  A.  Gray,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Clare  G.  Zimmerman,  Emmett.  Idaho,  in 
place  of  Vance  Jolnes,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Evelyn  W.  Kramer,  Orland  Park,  111.,  in 
place  of  J.  C.  Davidson,  removed. 

INDIANA 

Herbert  D.  Barnes,  Burnettsville,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  Virden  Graham,  retired. 

Garland  P.  Stickler,  Columbia  City,  Ind., 
in  place  of  H.  G.  Bollinger,  retired. 

Helen  R.  Yates,  Decker.  Ind.,  in  place  of 
R.  M.  Cornett.  retired. 

Eugene  R.  Ruley.  Lowell,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
P.  V.  Hayden.  resigned. 

Willis  E.  Fouts.  Macy,  Ind..  in  place  of 
P.  H.  Miller,  transferred. 

Clifford  H.  Shanahan,  North  Manchester. 
Ind.,  in  place  of  R.  W.  Wright,  retired. 

IOWA 

P.  Francis  Pickess,  Gravity,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  Gertrude  Becherer,  retired, 

Robert  E.  Delk,  Hudson,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
R.  V.  Johnson,  deceased. 

Ellis  O.  Bailey.  Mlddletown.  Iowa,  in  place 
of  E.  M.  Wehrle,  retired. 

Donald  E.  HavenhlU,  Wapello,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  P.  M.  Bucher,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Emily  E.  McCoy.  Hamlin.  Kans..  in  place 
of  Mattie  Shum.  retired. 

Kenneth  H.  Anderson.  Johnson,  Kans..  in 
place  of  D.  E.  Daniels,  resigned. 

James  G.  Beedle.  Matfield  Green,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  W.  M.  Talkington,  transferred. 

KENTUCKY 

Richard  M.  Young.  Jr..  Allensvllle.  Ky.,  in 
place  of  A.  R.  Young,  retired. 

Joseph  N.  Orem.  Campbellsburg.  Ky.,  in 
place  of  H.  W.  Stewart,  retired. 

Morris  Uzzle.  Graham.  Ky.,  in  place  of  L. 
N.  Coombs,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Fabius  J.  Normand,  Cottonport,  La.,  in 
place  of  Theophllus  Lemoine,  retired. 

John  E.  Davis.  Jr.,  Roseplne,  La.,  in  place 
of  E  M.  Brooks,  retired. 

MAINE 

Raymond  A.  Banks.  Liberty,  Maine,  in  place 
of  A.  A.  Sprague.  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Charles  P.  Carlin,  Adamstown,  Md.,  in 
place  of  E.  N.  Yingling.  retired. 


BIASSACHUSETTS 

John  C.  Nowlck.  Mavnard.  Mass.,  in  niar. 
of  P.  C.Sheridan,  retired. 

Jane  M.  Kane.  Rochdale.  Mass.,  in  olapp  Af 
MR.  Mullin.  retired. 

Henry  K.  Johnson.  Townsend,  Mass  in 
place  of  J.  G.  Kelly,  retired. 

Stanley  V.  SJtamarycz.  Westminister  Mass 
in  place  of  A.  M  Shay,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Dan  W.  Genelt,  Charlevoix.  Mich  .  in  place 
of  P.  H.  Timmer,  decea.sed. 

Jack  E  Blaci:!ock,  Elberta.  Mich.,  in  Dlar? 
of  F.  w.  Jewell,  retired. 

JIINNESOTA 

Gerald  E.  Struss,  Akeley.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  D.  E.  Mattcson.  resigned. 

Lenard  M.  Olsen,  Elgin,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
E.  R.Siem.  retired. 

Gerald  D.  ORellly.  Goodhue.  Minn .  in 
place  of  O.  C.  Drenckhahn.  retired. 

Erwin  M.  Johnson,  Hawley.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  S.  A.  Torgerson.  retired. 

H.  Earl  Berg.  Milaca,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
R.  R.  Waterfield.  retired. 

Francis  V</.  Wuetherich,  Norwood.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  E.  A  Baumhcfner,  retired. 

Catherine  C.  Bloom.  Okabena.  Minn  in 
l)lace  of  H.  G.  Bayerkohler.  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Homer  P.  Hunter.  Decatur,  Miss.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Thames,  retired. 

Will  O.  McCallum.  Newhebron,  Miss.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Jones,  resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Theon  L.  Schlosser.  Illmo.  Mo.,  in  place  of 
P.  A.  Davidson,  tr.insferred. 

Kathleen  P.  Dwiggins.  Westalton.  Mo.,  In 
place  of  B.  J.  Mitchell,  retired. 

Frank  D.  Hicks,  Willow  Springs.  Mo..  In 
place  of  J.  C.  Ferguson,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Arthur  E.  Pavey.  Giltner.  Nebr..  in  place 
of  S.  R.  Wheeler,  retired. 

Arthur  W.  Bestol.  Hyannis,  Nebr..  in  place 
of  A.  W.  Metcalf.  resigned. 

William  Witt,  Jr..  Kenesaw,  Nebr..  in  place 
of  O.  T.  Brown,  deceased. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

Robert  W.  Glngras.  Georges  Mills.  N.H.,  in 
place  of  R.  H.  Almeder,  retired. 

John  M.  Gendron.  Marlow.  N.H.,  in  place 
of  E.  W.  Cushing,  resigned. 

NEW     JERSEY 

Geraldine  B.  Nyce,  Callfon,  N.J..  in  place  of 
M.  H.  Pill,  retired. 

Philip  J.  Leary.  Sr.,  Egg  Harbor  City.  N^. 
In  place  of  M.  R.  Stone,  deceased. 

Thomas  P.  Flynn,  Emerson,  N.J.,  in  place  of 
W.  J.  Pricolo,  removed. 

Geraldine  B.  Grois,  Franklin  Park.  N.J..  In 
place  of  Edna  Bowen.  resigned. 

Andrew  Dudas.  Jr..  Menlo  Park,  N.J..  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Comiskey.  retired. 

Donald  H.  J.  Donovan,  Moorestown.  N.J.,  in 
place  of  R.  G.  Shreve,  deceased. 

Frank  V.  Lancetta,  Winslow,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  P.  A.  Aqueno,  resigned. 

NEW     MEXICO 

Mary  Mascarenas,  Hanover,  N.  Mex.,  in 
place   of    A.    I.    Truelove,    resigned. 

Carmellta  R.  Shoemake,  Lake  Arthur. 
N.  Mex.,  in  place  of  J.  D.  Lane,  retired, 

NEW     YORK 

Nicholas  P.  Bier,  Jr..  Acra.  N.Y..  in  place  of 
N.  C.  Van  Orden.  retired. 

Harry  J.  Tabler,  Brocton.  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
J.  C.  Pox,  retired. 

John  R.  Sutter,  Jr.,  Cairo,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
J.  A.  Bonesteel,  retired. 

Joseph  D.  Zint.  Highland  Falls,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  P.  J.  Mahoney.  resigned. 

Lachlan  Thomson.  Pawling,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  P.  J.  Clum,  retired. 
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Earl  E.  Gordon.  Pomona,  N.Y.,  in  place  of 
M.  N.  Lynch,  retired. 

B.  Felix  Hendrix,  Jr..  Roscoe,  N.Y..  in  place 
of  Herbert  Zahorik.  retired. 

Thomas  B.  O'Driscoll,  Theresa,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  M.  D.  Proctor,  retired. 

Claude  S.  Mount.  Three  Mile  Bay,  NY.,  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Mount,  retired. 

Edwin  B.  Hlnzmann,  Wappingers  Falls, 
NY.,  in  place  of  R.  M.  Hunter,  retired. 

Daniel  B.  Stone,  Watklns  Glen,  N.Y..  in 
place  of  J.  M.  Gurnett.  retired. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

Ralph  E.  Sorrell.  Cary,  N.C.,  in  place  of  P. 
D.  Gray,  retired. 

Howard  C.  Steele.  Hickory.  N.C.,  in  place  of 
J,  H.  Hill,  retired. 

Lawrence  W.  Bryant,  Patterson.  N.C.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Curtis,  retired. 

Hazel  J.  Thompson,  Plumtree,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  P.  M.  Todd,  retired. 

Wesley  B.  Draper.  Weldon,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  P.  E.  Merchant,  deceased. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Marilyn  B.  Peters.  Hampcjen,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  J.  B.  McMlUen,  retired. 

Robert  B.  BJerke.  Starkweather,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  O.  L.  Svidal,  retired. 

OHIO 

Woodrow  W.  Little,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  R.  T.  Stearns,  retired. 

R.  Reed  Stoner,  Fayette,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
G.  L.  Whaley.  deceased. 

Theodore  R.  Boring,  McArthur,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Rosser,  deceased. 

Richard  J.  Marlowe.  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio, 
In  place  of  W.  M.  Bancroft,  retired. 

Francis  E.  Blsson,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  C.  H.  Caris.  retired. 

William  W.  Clow,  Jr.,  SherrodsvUle,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  L.  L.  Stearns,  transferred. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ben  R.  Karnes,  Caddo.  Okla.,  in  place  of 
J.  C.  Petty,  retired. 

Raymond  L.  Relswlg.  Kingfisher,  Okla..  In 
place  of  J.  C.  Taylor,  retired. 

Cecil  L.  Brandly.  Oakwood,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Shaw,  retired, 

Gordon  L.  Elsener,  Tipton,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  C.  A,  Holding,  deceased. 

OREGON 

Fred  M.  Reeves,  Hermlston,  Oreg.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Logan,  retired. 

Thomas  L.  Holland.  Toledo,  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  R.  L.  Jenkins,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Warren  S.  Whipple,  Hughesville,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  E.  W.  Montague,  retired. 

Glenda  T.  Cra.mer,  Newburg,  Pa.,  in  place 
ofB.  J.  Miller,  retired. 

Joseph  P.  Sama,  Westfield,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
A.  V.  Grldley,  retired. 

Kenneth  J.  Bryan,  West  Sunbury,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  T.  M.  Hayden,  Jr.,  retired. 

Vernon  E.  OberdorfT,  Sr,,  Windsor,  Pa„  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Hartman,  retired. 

PUERTO    RICO 

Jesus  Perez,  Areclbo,  P,R.,  in  place  of  V.  M. 
Monrouzeau,  retired. 

Nestor  Velez  Rivera,  Corozal.  PH.,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Bou,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

William  O.  Gamblll,  Gallatin.  Tenn..  in 
place  of  L.  M.  Cook,  retired. 

Herman  W.  Powers,  Tellico  Plains.  Tenn.. 
In  place  of  Flossie  Gardner,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Grace  Cullender,  Hartley,  Tex,,  in  place  of 
E  E.  Horning,  retired. 

Percy  W.  Adams,  Ravenna.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  V.  R.  Laycock,  retired. 

Prank  D.  Sutton,  Stratford,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  S.  V.  McAdams,  retired. 
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UTAH 

Garr  B.  Ashby,  Holden,  Utah,  In  place  of 
H.  A-.  Wood,  deceased. 

Richard  E.  Allgood.  Tooele,  Utah,  in  place 
of  J.  T.  Adams,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

George  M.  Grumpier,  Abingdon,  Va.,  in 
place  of  J.  T.  Phlpps,  retired. 

Dorothy  D.  Crowgey,  Emory.  Va.,  in  place 
of  C.  P.  Crowgey,  deceased. 

Gertrude  B.  Hurst,  Port  Haywood.  Va.,  In 
place  of  W.  T.  Hudglns,  retired. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Richard  W.  Goodwin,  Beaver.  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  L.  E.  Green,  retired. 

WISCONSIN     ■ 

Dell  V.  Anderson,  Cable,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
O.  R.  Parent,  retired. 

Leland  James  Meyllnk,  Cedar  Grove,  Wis., 
In  place  of  C.  B.  Hessllnk,  transferred. 

Anthony  P.  Plckart,  Mount  Calvary,  Wis., 
In  place  of  Nicholas  Abler,  retired. 

Clifton  R.  Barber,  Plum  City,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  G.  M.  Suter,  retired. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  used  these  words  of  Scripture:  John 
16:  13:  The  spirit  of  truth  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  God  of  the  intel- 
lect and  heart,  draw  us  nearer  to  Thyself 
that  we  may  know  the  blessings  of  Thy 
divine  love  and  truth. 

Grant  that  our  life  and  labors  may 
be  baptized  with  Thy  spirit,  that  dynamo 
which  Cometh  from  above  and  without 
which  we  shall  falter  and  fail. 

May  we  commit  and  trust  ourselves, 
humbly  and  heroically,  to  Thy  leading  if 
we  are  ever  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  con- 
fusion of  our  time. 

Help  us  to  believe  that  the  inspiration 
for  a  new  world  community  and  the 
struggle  for  universal  peace  is  the  very 
spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  minds  of 
men. 

Show  us  that  the  finer  social  feeling 
and  the  thought  of  human  solidarity, 
with  its  sense  of  pity  and  justice  among 
men,  are  the  very  promptings  of  Thy  holy 
spirit. 

In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  13,  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  May  15,  1965,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
Hoiise  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5702.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
date  on  which  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  shall  make  a  final  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and 
to  provide  necessary  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  such  Conunisslon. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  apportion  the 
sum  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S.  701.  An  act  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2998)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-42,  had  appointed  Mr. 
McNamara  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
group  of  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Ottawa-Montreal,  Canada, 
May  20  to  24,  1965,  vice  Mr.  Young  of 
Oliio,  resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pm-suant  to  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-42.  had  appointed  Mr. 
Moss  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  group 
of  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Ottawa-Montreal,  Canada.  May  20  to 
24,  1965,  vice  Mr.  Metcalf,  resigned. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  necessarj'  for  me  to  be  absent  during 
rollcall  No.  90,  on  H.R.  2985,  on  May  4, 
1965.  However,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  had  I  been  present  I 
wovUd  have  voted  "yea." 


PROPOSED     EXCISE     TAX    REDUC- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  173) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read; 
and,  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Fourteen  months  ago,  I  signed  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964,  which  reduced  the 
income  taxes  of  the  American  people  by 
$14  billion.  That  action  had  a  profound 
impact  on  the  American  economy: 
Consumer  buying  rose  $28  billion. 
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Business  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  rose  $6 ',2  billion. 

Almost  2  million  new  jobs  were  created, 
and  unemployment  fell  to  the  lowest  level 
in  7  j-ears. 

Meanwhile,  the  stability  of  our 
prices — unmatched  in  the  world  today — 
held  firm,  and  our  foreign  trade  surplus 
set  new  records. 

I  am  proud  of  the  success  of  the  1964 
tax  cut.  It  proves  that  taxes  do  much 
more  than  raise  revenue  to  finance  Gov- 
ernment— they  also  affect  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Unwise  tax  policy  can — 

Unduly  restrict  private  purchasing 
power; 

Hold  back  economic  growth ; 

Stifle  incentives; 

Distort  decisions  by  consumers  and 
producers ; 

Enlarge  rather  than  shrink  budget 
deficits. 

On  the  other  hand,  wise  tax  policy 
can — 

Raise  the  purchasing  power  of  private 
citizens : 

Expand  production  and  create  jobs; 

Stimulate  initiative  and  improve  efiB- 
ciency ; 

Reduce  budget  deficits  by  expanding 
the  tax  base  and  increasing  tax  I'evenues. 

We  used  tax  policy  last  year  to  achieve 
those  goals.  As  a  result,  this  month  we 
passed  a  milestone  in  economic  history; 
more  than  50  months  of  unbroken  peace- 
time expansion. 

Buc  we  cannot  stand  still.  We  must 
continually  adjust  our  tax  system  to  as- 
sure that  it  makes  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  our  economic  growth. 

For  that  reason  I  am  recommending 
reductions  in  excise  taxes  as  well  as  in- 
creases in  user  charges. 

EXCISE   TAXES 

I  recommend  an  excise  tax  reduction 
of  $3.5  billion  in  two  equal  stages  effec- 
tive July  1,  1965  and  January  1,  1966. 

I  also  recommend  further  reductions 
on  January  1  of  each  year  from  1967 
through  1969  totaling  $464  million. 

Many  of  our  existing  excises  were  born 
of  depression  and  war.  Many  were  de- 
signed to  restrain  civilian  demand  in 
wartime  and  thereby  free  resource.3  for 
militai-y  use.  They  need  to  be  reexam- 
ined to  assure  that  they  do  not  hold  back 
an  expanding  peacetime  economy. 

The  proposed  program  of  excise  tax 
cuts  and  revisions  will  spur  growth  and 
move  us  closer  to  full  employment  by 
removing  an  unnecessary  drag  on  con- 
sumer and  business  purchasing  power.  It 
will  also — 

Lower  prices  to  consumers; 

Lessen  the  burden  of  regressive  taxes 
on  low-income  families : 

Raise  business  profits  by  expanding 
sales  and  cutting  costs  of  tax  compli- 
ance; 

Cut  the  Goverrunent's  casts  of  tax  col- 
lection and  enforcement; 

End  an  unfair  burden  on  many  busi- 
nesses and  workers  who  produce  the 
commodities  singled  out  for  excise  taxa- 
tion: 

Free  consumers  from  the  distorting 
effects  of  these  taxes  on  their  market 
choices. 


THE   PROGRAM   OP    EXCISE   TAX   REDUCTION 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  I 
proposed  an  excise  tax  reduction  of  $1.75 
billion  effective  July  1,  1965  and  an  in- 
crease in  user  charges  of  $300  million. 

Our  improving  fiscal  position,  together 
with  our  developing  economic  situation, 
now  makes  it  possible  and  desirable  to 
double  the  recommended  excise  tax  cut. 

Responding  strongly  to  an  expanding 
economy,  revenues  for  both  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1966  are  now  estimated  sub- 
stantially higher  than  our  conservative 
January  estimates: 

For  fiscal  1965.  we  now  expect  reve- 
nues to  be  $1.4  billion  above  the  Januai-y 
figure  of  $91.2  billion. 

For  fiscal  1966,  we  now  anticipate — 
given  the  tax  program  as  proposed  in 
January — that  revenues  would  be  about 
$1.6  billion  above  the  Januai-y  estimate 
of  $94.4  billion. 

We  can  make  the  recommended  tax 
cuts  and  still  realize  total  revenues  well 
above — and  a  deficit  well  below — our 
earlier  estimates  for  fiscal  1966. 

Because  the  progress  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy in  1965  is  living  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions, the  January  proposal  for  a  $1.75 
billion  reduction  this  July  continues  to  be 
appropriate. 

But  as  we  look  ahead  to  1966,  we  must 
be  alert  to  the  possibility  that  om*  taxes 
will  take  too  much  buying  power  out  of 
the  private  economy.  To  foster  contin- 
ued strong  expansion  of  the  economy  in 
1966,  I  am  recommending  an  additional 
$1.75  billion  reduction  of  excise  taxes, 
effective  January  1,  1966. 

The  revenue  impact  on  the  fiscal  1966 
budget  of  the  additional  reduction — 
which  will  affect  only  the  last  half  of 
the  fiscal  year — will  be  about  $600  mil- 
lion. This  will  leave  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  anticipated  increase  in  reve- 
nues above  the  January  budget  estimate 
to  reduce  the  estimated  budget  deficit. 

The  reductions  I  am  recommending 
will  accomplish,  prudently  and  respon- 
sibly, a  major  reform  of  the  excise  tax 
structure.    We  will — 

Eliminate  most  of  our  present  excise 
taxes  on  July  1,  1965,  and  even  more  on 
January  1,  1966; 

Eliminate  the  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice, in  several  steps,  by  January  1.  1969; 

Gradually  reduce  tlie  automobile  ex- 
cise tax  from  10  percent  now  to  5  per- 
cent by  January  1, 1967; 

Leave  only,  in  addition,  the  excises  on 
alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  gasoline. 
tires,  trucks,  air  transportation  (and  a 
few  other  user-charge  and  special  ex- 
cises) which  should  remain  a  part  of  our 
tax  system  > 

■EXCISE  TAX    REDUCTION.    DEFENSE,    AND   THE 
NATION'S     ECONOMY 

In  proposing  these  reductions,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  our  present  and  prospec- 
tive commitments  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
precisely  what  expenditures  these  may 
involve  in  the  future.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, no  present  indication  that  expendi- 
tures will  increase  to  an  extent  that 
would  make  these  excise  tax  reductions 
inadvisable. 

Indeed,  our  international  responsibili- 
ties require  that  we  redouble  our  efforts 
to  assure  the  continued  healthy  grovrth 


of  our  economy.  Barring  some  sudden 
change  in  the  present  world  situation  I 
am  sure  that  these  excise  tax  reductions 
will  be  a  sound  and  profitable  invest- 
ment in  that  growth. 

A  careful  evaluation  of  our  labor  sup. 
ply  and  industrial  capacity — and  of  the 
prospective  rapid  growth  of  both— indi- 
cates  that — 

The  carefully  timed  stimulus  of  the 
excise  tax  cuts  will  help  us  achieve  fuller 
use  of  the  American  economy's  great  and 
growing  potential  without  creating  pres- 
sures that  might  threaten  our  fine  record 
of  price  stability. 

Removal  of  excise  taxes  will,  in  fact, 
cut  the  prices  of  many  items  to  con- 
sumers and  thereby  tend  to  ease  pres- 
sures on  our  cost  of  living. 

To  insure  that  the  excise  tax  reduc- 
tions make  the  maximum  contribution 
to  continued  price  stability  and  balanced 
prosperity.  I  call  on  American  business 
to  translate  lower  excise  taxes  promptly 
into  lower  retail  prices  for  consumers. 

Business  will  share  fully  in  the  benefits 
of  excise  tax  cuts  through  the  larger 
sales  volume  they  will  generate.  Rising 
volume  will  boost  profits  and  create  more 
jobs. 

These  advances  will  extend  beyond  the 
industries  whose  taxes  are  removed  or 
reduced.  Consumers  and  businesses  will 
use  some  of  their  gains  to  enlarge  their 
purchases  of  other  products  and  serv- 
ices. Demand  will  be  strengthened 
throughout  the  economy.  And  for  prod- 
ucts bought  by  businesses,  the  tax  reduc- 
tions will  lower  costs. 

In  these  ways  excise  tax  cuts,  like  in- 
come tax  cuts,  will  stimulate  total  de- 
mand in  the  economy  and  serve  to  in- 
crease production  and  incomes  by  far 
greater  amounts  than  the  cost  of  the  tax 
reduction  itself. 

And  again,  Federal  revenues  will 
grow— not  shrink— as  the  final  result  of 
tax  reduction. 

Effective  July  1, 1965, 1  recommend  the 
following : 

Retail  taxes:  The  complete  repeal  of 
the  existing  retail  excise  taxes  on  hand- 
bags and  luggage,  toilet  articles,  jewelry, 
and  furs. 

Manufacturers  taxes:  The  complete 
repeal  of  the  manufacturers  excise  taxes 
on  business  machines,  sporting  goods 
(other  than  fishing  equipment),  radios, 
television  sets,  phonographs,  phono- 
graph records,  musical  instruments, 
cameras,  film  and  other  photographic 
equipment,  refrigerators,  freezers,  air 
conditioners,  electric,  gas  and  oil  appli- 
ances, fountain  pens,  ballpoint  pens,  me- 
chanical pencils,  lighters,  matches,  and 
playing  cards. 

Automobile  tax:  A  reduction  of  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles  from  10  to  7  percent. 

Miscellaneous  taxes:  The  complete  re- 
peal of  the  excise  taxes  on  safe  deposit 
boxes,  coin-operated  amusement  devices, 
bowling  alleys,  and  pool  tables. 

Refunds:  To  avoid  deferral  of  pur- 
cha.^es,  the  July  1  tax  reductions  on 
automobiles  and  air  conditioners  to  be 
made  retroactive  to  apply  to  all  con- 
sumer purchases  after  May  14,  1965. 
Refunds  would  be  made  to  the  manu- 
facturer on  presentation  of  evidence  that 
the  final  customer  had  been  reimbursed. 
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I  further  recommend  the  following 
later  excise  tax  reductions: 

Local  and  long-distance  telephone 
service  tax:  Effective  January  1,  1966, 
a  reduction  from  10  to  3  percent  of  the 
tax  on  local  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone service,  including  teletypewriter 
service.  A  further  reduction  of  1  per- 
centage point  effective  each  January  1 
through  January  1,  1969,  when  the  tax 
will  be  completely  repealed. 

Admis-sions  taxes:  Effective  January  1, 
1966,  the  complete  repeal  of  the  excise 
taxes  on  admissions,  including  the  tax 
on  general  admissions  which  applies  to 
certain  movies,  theater  performances, 
concerts,  athletic  events  and  racing,  the 
tax  on  cabarets,  and  the  tax  on  club  dues. 

Other  manufacturers  taxes:  Effective 
January  1,  1966,  the  complete  repeal  of 
the  manufacturers  taxes  on  lubricating 
oil  and  electric  light  bulbs,  and  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  automobile  parts  and  ac- 
cessories except  as  it  applies  to  those 
parts  and  accessories  which  are  primar- 
ily for  use  only  on  tracks. 

Automobile  tax:  Effective  January  1, 
1966,  a  further  reduction  to  6  percent  in 
the  tax  on  new  passenger  automobiles 
and  effective  January  1.  1967,  a  final 
reduction  to  5  percent.  I  recommend 
that  the  excise  tax  on  new  automobiles 
be  retained  as  a  continuing  revenue 
source  at  the  5-percent  rate.  It  is  not 
regressive.  It  is  an  important  source  of 
Federal  revenues.  Its  compliance  and 
collection  costs  are  exceptionally  low. 

Documentary  stamp  taxes:  Effective 
January  1,  1966,  the  complete  repeal  of 
the  documentary  stamp  taxes  on  the 
issuance  and  transfer  of  stocks  and 
bonds  and  on  deeds  of  conveyance. 

Other  communications  taxes:  Effective 
January  1,  1966,  revision  of  the  tax  on 
local  and  long-distance  telephone  service 
so  that  it  will  no  longer  apply  to  amounts 
paid  for  private  communications  systems 
even  where  the  private  system  is  linked 
with  the  general  telephone  network. 
This  service  is  almost  exclusively  a  busi- 
ness cost  item  and  competes  with  non- 
taxable business  communication  services. 
Charges  for  service  on  the  general  tele- 
phone network  originating  or  tenninat- 
ing  in  the  private  system  would  be  tax- 
able until  the  telephone  tax  is  completely 
repealed.  I  also  recommend  complete 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  telegraph  and  wire 
and  equipment  sei-vice. 

In  the  foregoing  program,  customer 
refunds  are  recommended  for  purchases 
after  May  14  only  in  the  case  of — 

Air  conditioners,  which  are  unique  in 
their  seasonal  purchase  pattern; 

Automobiles,  which  are  unique  in  the 
large  dollar  amount  of  tax  per  unit. 

I  am  informed  that  other  business 
groups  affected  by  the  proposed  tax  cuts 
have  concluded  that  the  advantages  of 
possible  refunds  are  outweighed  by  the 
cost  and  complexity  of  the  paperwork 
they  would  involve. 

Floor-stock  refunds  are  appropriate 
for  most  manufacturers  taxes  and  are 
so  provided  in  the  recommended  pro- 
gram. 

One  further  important  change  con- 
cerns the  annual  automatic  reductions 
in  the  so-called  Korean  rates.    To  avoid 
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the  costly  and  time-consuming  process 
of  nullifying  these  reductions  each  year, 
I  recommend  removal  of  the  automatic 
reduction  dates  for  the  present  excise 
taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  wines,  beer,  and 
cigarettes. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  already  held  extensive  public  hear- 
ings on  excise  tax  reduction.  Further, 
the  recommended  program  calls  for  re- 
peal of  the  great  majority  of  excises, 
thereby  minimizing  the  controversy  and 
hard  choices  that  might  otherwise  have 
delayed  action.  Therefore,  it  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  these  changes  without  undue  de- 
lay. 

USER  CIt\RGES 

The  reductions  in  excise  taxes  which 
I  am  recommending  will  contribute  to 
greater  economic  efficiency  and  equity  in 
our  society. 

Pursuit  of  these  very  same  goals  of  eflB- 
ciency  and  equity  demands  that  we  in- 
crease certain  other  excise  taxes  or  im- 
pose new  ones. 

This  special  class  of  excise  taxes  is  bet- 
ter described  as  "user  charges."  They 
are  taxes  paid  by  those  who  benefit  from 
special  sei-vices  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. These  user  charges  serve  several 
purposes: 

They  assess  the  costs  of  special  serv- 
ices and  facilities  against  those  who  reap 
the  benefits,  instead  of  imposing  unwar- 
ranted burdens  on  the  general  taxpayer. 

They  restrain  the  demands  of  special 
groups  for  expanded  services  by  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  the  benefici- 
aries pay  at  least  part  of  the  costs. 

In  the  case  of  transportation,  they  help 
to  eliminate  the  economic  distortions 
which  result  when  competing  modes  of 
transportation  rely  in  varying  degrees 
on  facilities  or  services  provided  by  the 
Goverrunent. 

Every  President  since  Harry  Truman 
has  reafiBrmed  the  principle  of  user 
charges  and  has  proposed  extension  of 
their  use. 

President  Eisenhower  said : 

Many  services  performed  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  Government  in  the  public 
interest  also  convey  a  special,  added  benefit 
to  individuals  or  groups  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them.  In  some  c.ises,  the  fees  are 
substantially  below  the  costs  of  providing 
the  services.  Tlius,  the  general  taxpayer  is 
required  to  subsidize  operations  which  should 
be  self-supporting.  The  scope  and  cost  of 
these  hidden  subsidies  have  grown  consid- 
erably during  the  past  decades.  I  firmly 
believe  in  the  principle  that  Government 
services  which  give  a  special  benefit  to  users 
should  be  financed  by  adequate  charges  paid 
by  the  users. 

Substantial  constructive  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Congress  to  reafllrm 
and  extend  the  principle  of  user  charges, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
But  user  charges  have  not  been  applied 
with  an  even  hand.  I  would  consider 
it  a  serious  abdication  of  responsibility 
if  I  were  to  propose  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  excise  taxes  without  at  the  same 
time  moving  to  correct  serious  inequities 
that  exist  in  the  field  of  user  charges. 

Users  of  highways  come  closer  to  re- 
imbursing the  Federal  Goverrunent  for 
its  transportation  investment  than  any 
other    group.      But    inequities    remain 


among  the  various  classes  of  highway 
users. 

The  airlines  and  their  passengers 
make  substantial — but  still  insufficient — 
contributions  toward  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  airways. 
The  airlines  operate  about  2,000  planes. 
The  private,  business,  and  pleasure  air- 
craft which  make  up  the  general  avia- 
tion sector  number  some  86,000.  Yet 
general  aviation,  which  receives  a  large 
share  of  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  air- 
ways system,  contributes  very  little  to- 
ward the  cost  of  the  airways. 

Users  of  the  inland  waterways  pay 
nothing  toward  the  cost  either  of  the 
initial  improvements  or  of  Ihe  oi>eration 
and  maintenance  of  the  waterways. 

The  absence  of  a  fair  system  of  user 
charges  strongly  affects  the  ability  of 
various  segments  of  the  transportation 
industry  to  compete  and  obscures  the 
inherent  advantages  of  some  modes  of 
transportation.  As  a  result,  it  unneces- 
sarily increases  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  economy. 

I  therefore  recommend  new  and  addi- 
tional transportation  user  charges. 
These  proposals  are  designed  to — 

Move  toward  the  elimination  of  in- 
equities among  the  several  modes  of 
transportation. 

Recover  a  larger  part  of  the  outlays 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  for  services 
and  facilities  which  mainly  benefit  spe- 
cial groups, 

HIGHWAYS 

New  cost  estimates  already  submitted 
to  the  Congress  show  that  the  Interstate 
System  will  cost  $5.6  billion  more  to 
complete  than  previously  estimated. 
The  added  funds  are  needed  because  of 
increased  construction  costs,  additional 
design  features,  and  the  requirement 
that  highway  capacity  be  based  on  esti- 
mated traflBc  20  years  in  the  future 
rather  than  on  the  traffic  anticipated  by 
calendar  year  1975.  Of  this  cost  in- 
crease, $5  billion  represents  the  Federal 
share.    - 

I  recommend  that  Congress  approve 
this  revised  cost  estimate,  as  required  by 
law,  and  authorize  the  additional  nec- 
essary appropriations  so  that  the  Inter- 
state System  can  be  completed. 

Existing  user  taxes  will  pro%ide  almost 
$2  billion  of  the  increased  costs.  This 
leaves  approximately  $3  billion  to  be 
raised  by  extending  these  taxes  beyond 
the  present  expiration  date,  or  by  in- 
creasing some  of  these  taxes — or  both. 

In  the  interest  of  advancing  this  pro- 
gram at  an  orderly  pace,  part  of  this 
requirement  should  be  met  by  a  short  ex- 
tension of  the  completion  date  for  the 
Interstate  System  and  of  the  existing 
user  charges.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  date  for  reduction  of  the  taxes 
earmarked  for  the  highway  trust  fund 
be  extended  from  September  30.  1972, 
to  February  28,  1973. 

Extending  the  completion  date  and 
the  existing  user  tax  program  will  meet 
most  of  the  increased  costs  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  But  unless  we  enact 
some  increase  in  current  revenues  to 
the  highway  trust  fund,  a  number  of 
States  will  be  required  to  cut  back 
sharply  on  their  construction  programs. 
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For  this  reason,  I  recommend  immedi- 
ate additional  user  taxes  on  heavy  trucks 
estimated  to  yield  about  $200  million 
annually  until  1973. 

Specifically,  I  recommend — 

That  the  excise  tax  on  highway  diesel 
fuel  be  raised  from  4  cents  to  7  cents 
per  gallon; 

That  the  present  truck  use  tax  be  in- 
creased from  S3  to  S5  per  thousand 
pounds  on  trucks  having  a  taxable  gross 
weight  of  more  than  26,000  pounds;  and 

That  the  tax  on  tread  rubber,  largely 
affecting  heavy  trucks,  be  increased  from 
5  cents  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

In  its  extensive  study  of  highway  costs 
and  cost  responsibilities — submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  preliminary  form  in  1961 
and  in  final  form  this  year — the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  carefully  allocated 
cost  responsibilities  among  the  various 
classes  of  highway  users.  The  Bureau's 
studies  clearly  show  that  heavy  trucks 
are  not  paying  fully  for  the  additional 
cost  of  heavier  pavement  and  other  de- 
sign features  needed  to  carry  them. 

The  increases  I  am  proposing  will  pro- 
vide the  added  revenues  required  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System.  They  will 
also  achieve  a  fairer  sharing  of  costs 
among  the  users  of  the  highways. 

I  have  carefully  considered  proposals 
for  an  increase  in  the  limits  on  sizes  and 
weights  of  trucks  that  may  legally  op- 
erate on  the  Interstate  System.  As  I 
have  noted,  substantial  undertaxation  of 
heavT  trucks  now  exists.  This  inequity 
would  be  further  aggravated  if  increases 
in  size  and  weight  limits  were  to  be  made 
without  imposing  the  additional  user 
charges.  I  should  not  and  must  not  ap- 
prove legislation  to  relax  these  limits  for 
vehicles  on  the  Interstate  System  unless 
the  Congress  imposes  these  additional 
user  charges.  I  will  promptly  recom- 
mend that  the  size  and  weight  limits  on 
trucks  using  the  Interstate  System  be 
raised  as  soon  as  just  and  appropriate 
user  charges  are  enacted. 

AVIATION 

In  1961  the  Congress  took  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  area  of  aviation  user 
charges.  At  that  time  it  dropped  the 
general  excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  the 
transportation  of  persons.  But  it  re- 
tained a  5-percent  tax  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air  to  serve  as  a  user 
charge.    I  recommend: 

That  this  tax  now  be  made  perma- 
nent; 

That  commercial  aviation  bear  a 
larger  share  of  its  appropriate  cost 
responsibilities  through  the  enactment 
of  a  new  user  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on 
jet  fuels  and  by  continuing  the  existing 
user  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  aviation 
gasoline; 

That  a  user  tax  of  2  percent  be  levied 
on  air  freight  waybills  so  that  shippers 
by  air  as  well  as  air  travelers  will  bear 
some  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Federal  airways. 

At  the  present  time  general  aviation 
contributes  less  than  4  percent  of  its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  developing  and  main- 
taining the  Federal  airways.  To  replace 
the  present  2-cent  tax  on  a\-iation  gas- 
oline used  by  general  aviation.  I  recom- 
mend a  modest  user  charge  of  4  cents  per 
gallon  on  all  fuels  used  by  general  avia- 


tion. Under  this  pi'oposal,  general  avia- 
tion would  pay  9  percent  of  its  share  of 
total  costs. 

All  of  these  taxes  should  be  made  per- 
manent, and  aviation  gasoline  taxes  now 
transferred  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
should  be  retained  in  the  general  fund. 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  provided  the  Congress  with 
careful  studies  of  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  airways  costs  among  military, 
commercial,  and  general  aviation  users. 
These  studies  show  that  even  with  these 
new  user  charges,  the  various  classes  of 
civil  users  will  still  be  paying  less  than 
their  full  share  of  airways  costs. 

INLAND    WATERWAYS 

No  user  charge  of  any  kind  is  presently 
in  effect  on  the  use  of  the  inland  water- 
ways. This  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayers 
and  to  competing  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. We  are  currently  spending  more 
than  $50  million  a  year  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  inland  waterways,  and 
over  S200  million  a  year  for  new  invest- 
ment. In  view  of  these  large  and  in- 
creasing public  expenditures,  equity 
requires  that  users  of  the  inland  water- 
ways begin  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
providing  their  transport  network.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  recommend  a  tax  of  2  cents 
per  gallon  on  all  fuel  used  on  the  inland 
waterways.  The  proposed  tax  v.'ill  re- 
cover a  very  small  fraction  of  the  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
waterways. 

DRAFT    LEGISLATION    AND    REVENUE    IMPACT 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  draft  leg- 
islation to  carry  out  my  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  attached  tables  provide  the  de- 
tailed revenue  figures  associated  with 
my  recommendations. 

CONCLUSION 

I  know  that  the  Congress  and  the 
coimtry  will  join  me  in  recognizing  our 
good  fortune  in  being  able  to  declare  a 
new  fiscal  dividend  of  nearly  $4  billion  in 
excise  tax  cuts  out  of  the  bounty  of  a 
prosperous  and  growing  economy — a 
dividend  that  will  help  keep  it  prosper- 
ous and  growing. 

This  is  not  om-  first  tax  cut.  It  will 
not  be  our  last.  But  in  consolidating  our 
prosperity  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
fairness  and  balance  in  our  tax  system,  it 
will  surely  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
important. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  17,  1965. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


BENEFITS  FOR  DISABILITY  IN  LINE 
OF  DUTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3413) 
to  amend  section  106  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  In- 
dividuals who  incur  a  disability  in  line  of 
duty  during  certain  service  shall  be  en- 
titled to  certain  veterans'  benefits. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  bill  Is  scheduled 
for  consideration  today  under  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice  as  it  now  appears  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 


There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN 
IN      THE 


COMMEMORATION  OF 
HISTORICAL  EVENTS 
STATE     OF     KANSAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7i8i) 
to  provide  for  the  commemoration  of  cer- 
tain  historical  events  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7181 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
take  appropriate  action  in  accordance  with 
section  2.  subsection  (g) ,  of  the  Act  of  Aug- 
ust 21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666.  16  U.S.C.  462),  and 
as  hereinafter  provided,  to  commemorate  and 
to  mark  the  sites  of  certain  historical  events 
and  the  strife  that  occurred  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  prior  to  and  during  the  period  May  30 
1854,  to  April  12.  1861.  and  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Sec.  2.  The  sites  to  be  marked  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  particularly 
those  of  major  historical  events  in  the  strug- 
gle.  commonly  termed  "Bleeding  Kansas", 
which  was  significant  in  leading  to  the  start 
of  the  Civil  War  and  of  major  events  in  that 
war.  These  sites  include,  without  being 
limited  to: 

(1)  Fort  Scott,  in  the  city  of  Fort  Scott. 
Bourbon  County; 

(2)  sites  associated  with  John  Brown  in 
Osawatomie.  Miami  County: 

(3)  the  Mine  Creek  Battlefield,  in  Linn 
County; 

(4)  the  Marals  des  Cygnes  massacre  in 
Linn  County;  and 

(5)  the  site  of  Quantrell's  raid  at  Baxter 
Springs,  in  Cherokee  County. 

The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  information  and  services  respecting 
the  sites  that  are  so  marked  and  the  events 
that  are  so  commemorated  as  will  enhance 
public  imderstanding  of  their  significance 
and  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  history  of  the  Nation.  Before  any  site 
is  marked,  the  owner  of  the  property  in  ques- 
tion shall  have  executed  an  agreement,  satis- 
factory in  form  and  content  to  the  Secretary, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  successors  in 
interest,  to  maintain  the  marker  in  suitable 
condition  and  to  allow  reasonable  public  ac- 
cess to  the  site  so  marked. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  further  to  commemorate 
Fort  Scott  and  to  promote  its  preservation 
as  a  site  of  national  historic  significance,  the 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  render  the 
city  of  Fort  Scott  such  assistance,  in  the 
form  of  technical  advice,  grants  of  funds 
for  land  acquisition  and  development,  and 
other  help  necessary  to  display  the  fort  to 
the  public  in  appropriate  fashion:  Provided, 
That  before  any  such  assistance  Is  rendered 
by  the  Secretary,  the  city  of  Fort  Scott  shall 
have  agreed  that  the  site  will  be  operated 
and  maintained  as  a  public  historic  site. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$805,700,  as  may  be  necessary  for  land  ac- 
quisition, land  site  rehabilitation  and  de- 
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velopnient,  and  the  marking  of  historic  sites 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  suitable 
markers  at  the  sites  of  major  events 
which  took  place  in  Kansas  preceding 
and  during  the  Civil  War.  These  sites 
are  located  in  Bourbon,  Cherokee,  Linn, 
and  Miami  Counties  in  Kan.sas. 

The  focus  of  attention,  however,  is 
Port  Scott,  which  was  first  established  as 
an  Indian  outpost  in  1842  and  during 
the  Civil  War  served  as  a  funnel  through 
which  supplies  passed  to  the  Army  of  the 
Piontier.  The  bill  will  authorize  grants 
of  technical  and  financial  a.ssistance  for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  cer- 
tain historical  properties  thereon. 

The  citizens  of  Kansas  have  already 
begun  this  task.  The  city  of  Port  Scott 
has  already  acquired  approximately  10 
acres  of  land  with  an  estimated  value 
of  $265,000.  It  is  upon  this  land  that 
most  of  the  old  buildings  are  located. 
The  State  of  Kansas  has  routed  one  of 
its  major  highways  through  the  area  of 
Mine  Creek  and  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  where  a  roadside  park  has  been  de- 
veloped. The  State  of  Kansas  owns  the 
land  where  the  Marals  des  Cygnes  mas- 
sacres occurred. 

This  bill  authorizes  that  not  more  than 
$805,000  be  appropriated  in  order  to  ac- 
quire land  and  do  the  necessai*y  rehabili- 
tation work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  104  years  ago  Kansas 
became  a  State  in  the  Union.  Before 
achienng  statehood  on  January  29,  1861, 
Kansas  pasfsed  through  a  period  of  vio- 
lence so  vicious  and  brutal  that  histo- 
rians, writing  of  the  part  Kansas  played 
in  the  Civil  War.  referred  to  her  as 
■  Bleeding  Kansas." 

The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  of  May  30,  1854,  gave  to  Kansas  the 
right  to  determine  the  question  of 
slavery  for  itself.  At  the  close  of  the 
Senate  debate,  on  this  measure  Senator 
Seward  arose  and  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  slave  States,  since  there 
Is  no  escaping  your  challenge,  I  accept  it  in 
behalf  of  freedom.  We  will  engage  In  com- 
petition for  the  virgin  soil  of  Kansas,  and 
Gc4  give  the  victory  to  the  side  that  is  the 
stronger  in  members  as  It  Is  in  right. 

Following  Senator  Seward's  remarks. 
Senator  Douglas  took  the  floor  and  said: 

I  accept  your  challenge,  raise  your  black 
flag,  call  up  your  forces,  preach  your  war  on 
the  Constitution  as  you  have  threatened  It 
here.  We  will  be  ready  to  meet  you  and  all 
your  allied  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  meet  they  did.  In  the 
spring  of  1854.  the  Nation  saw  launched 
two  irrepressible  movements  which  were 
certain  to  produce  serious  collision  in 
Kansas.  Piom  the  north  and  from  the 
east  came  the  "free  Staters"  and  from 
the  south  came  those  who  favored 
slavery. 

Senator  Douglas  accused  combinations 
in  New  England  of  shipping  rowdies  and 


vagabonds  to  Kansas  with  Bibles  in  one 
hand  and  rifles  in  the  other  to  shoot  down 
the  friends  of  self-government. 

In  retaliation,  Missouri  formed  aid  so- 
cieties called  the  Blue  Lodges  and  Sons 
of  the  South  to  take  possession  of  Kan- 
sas. Some  said  that  border  maneuvers 
to  seize  Kansas  had  been  planned  as  early 
as  1850  in  Washington.  B.C.  General 
Smith,  February  3,  1857,  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  President  Buchanan  in  which  he 
said: 

A  plan  was  organized  In  Washington  to 
force  Kan.sas  to  be  a  slave  State,  but  If  the 
efforts  to  do  it  fall,  it  should  at  least  produce 
a  civil  war  ending  in  prompt  dissolution  of 
the  Union. 

Through  the  summer  and  fall  of  1855, 
feeling  ran  high  on  both  sides  in  Kansas 
and  finally  erupted  into  open  warfare  of 
the  type  which  now  confronts  our  boys  in 
Vietnam — ambush,  massacre,  and  out- 
right murder. 

That  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  were  upon 
Kansas  during  the  1850's  there  can  be 
no  argument.  Prof.  Allen  Nevins  in 
volume  I  of  his  book  "The  Emergence 
of  Lincoln"  says: 

The  unsolved  Kansas  problem  haunted  the 
pillow  of  all  thoughtful  Americans  and  de- 
manded Buchanan's  Immediate  attention. 
The  President  and  Cabinet  took  oflBce  to  find 
a  new  crisis  convulsing  the  long-racked  Ter- 
ritory. A  vicious  war  rumbling  on  those 
western  plains  which  made  ground  tremble 
even  In  Washington. 

In  March  1856  Senator  Douglas  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas 
to  the  Union.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  legislation,  Charles  Sumner 
gave  his  historic  speech  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  "The  Crime  Against 
Kansas,"  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

Just  as  the  tragic  death  of  Reverend 
Reeb.  and  the  Selma  affair,  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  civil  rights  today,  so 
did  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  massacre  and 
the  poem  of  Whittier  focus  national  at- 
tention on  "Bleeding  Kansas"  and  the 
slavery  issue  duiing  the  1850's. 

The  Marais  des  Cygnes  massacre  in 
May  of  1858  was  an  event  which  caused 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  to  compose  his 
famous  poem  "Le  Marais  des  Cygnes:" 

A  blush  as  of  roses 

Where  rose  nevei  grew 
Great  dew  drops  on  the  bunch-grass. 

But  not  of  the  dew. 
A  taint  In  the  sweet  air 

for  wild  bees  to  shun. 
A  stain  that  shall  never 

Bleach  out  the  sun. 
On  the  lintels  of  Kansas 

That  blood  shall  never  dry. 
Henceforth  the  Bad  Angel 

Shall  harmless  go  by. 
Henceforth  to  the  sunset. 

Unchecked  on  her  way. 
Shall  liberty  follow 

That  march  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Battle  of  Mine  Creek, 
which  took  place  12  miles  from  Fort 
Scott — a  battle  in  which  25,000  men  par- 
ticipated— was  a  battle  that  was  impor- 
tant to  the  South  because  Fort  Scott  was 
the  very  hub  through  which  supplies 
were  funneled  to  the  Army  of  the  Fron- 
tier. 

Historical  evidence  has  been  found 
which  states  that  the  Cherokee  Indians 
were  a  slave  holding  tribe.    Confederate 


Gen.  Strand  Watie.  and  800  of  his 
warriors  captured  a  single  wagon  train 
leaving  Fort  Scott  carrying  sufficient 
supplies  to  clothe  and  equip  2,000  Con- 
federate soldiers.  Yes.  the  Indian  also 
participated  in  the  Civil  War  in  Kansas. 
Col.  Samuel  J.  Crawford,  later  elected 
Governor  of  Kansas,  recorded  in  his 
memoirs : 

To  reach  and  capture  Fort  Scott  was  the 
ambition  of  Confederate  Gen.  Sterling  Price. 

Through  Fort  Scott  passed  troops  from 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  the  hill  towns  of 
Colorado. 

In  Kansas  the  first  Negro  soldiers  of 
the  Civil  War  were  enrolled.  On  the  basis 
of  "muster  in  dates"  the  first  "Kansas 
Colored"  was  the  fom-th  Negro  regiment 
to  enter  the  Union  Army.  Fort  Scott  is 
the  home  of  the  1st  and  2d  Kansas  Col- 
ored Infantry.  It  was  the  first  Negro 
organization  in  the  Union  Army  to  see 
actual  combat  against  Confederate 
troops. 

The  first  national  miUtary  cemetery 
was  not  established  at  Arlington  or 
Gettysburg,  but  in  Kansas.  By  an  act 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1862,  12 
cemeteries  were  created  in  this  country, 
and  Fort  Scott  is  listed  as  No.  1.  The 
Department  of  the  Army,  addressing  it- 
self to  the  Fort  Scott  Cemetery  says: 

Tlie  establishment  and  development  of  the 
Fort  Scott  National  Cemetery  which  has  been 
a  direct  adjunct  of  the  surroundings  and  the 
times,  serves  as  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  face  of 
American  history. 

Some  of  the  graves  of  the  old  garrison's 
military  personnel  date  back  as  far  as  1851. 
Here  too  are  the  graves  of  13  Confederate 
soldiers  who  died  while  prisoners  of  war 
at  the  fort,  and  a  number  of  Indian  guides 
who  died  In  the  service  of  the  Union 
Army — among  them,  Private  Stlck-out-Belly 
and  Chief  Deer-ln-Water. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  in 
appraising  the  importance  of  Fort  Scott 
and  the  part  it  played  in  the  Civil  War 
stated : 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  caused  Fort 
Scott  to  again  assume  military  importance, 
and  the  fort  was  reestablished  becoming  a 
concentration  center  for  troops  as  well  as 
the  storage  place  for  large  quantities  of 
supplies  intended  for  the  use  of  troops 
stationed  as  far  south  as  the  Red  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  any  standard  you  may 
care  to  establish.  Fort  Scott  should  be 
declared  a  national  historic  site. 

Several  years  ago  the  National  Park 
Advisory  Board  recommended  that  the 
structures  located  at  Fort  Scott  should 
be  presented,  because  these  structures 
embodied  architectm-al  characteristics  of 
exceptional  value. 

Last  year  Fort  Scott  was  given  a  cer- 
tificate and  bronze  plaque  designating 
Fort  Scott  as  a  registered  national  his- 
toric landmark  because,  and  I  quote 
from  the  news  release: 

Fort  Scott  was  found  to  possess  exceptional 
value  in  commemorating  and  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

More  pages  have  been  written  about 
the  Civil  War  than  any  other  conflict 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

More  property  was  destroyed,  more 
lives  were  taken,  more  bitterness  and 
enmities  resulted.  But  travel  if  you  will 
in  the  North  and  South,  and  you  will  find 
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evidence  of  national  recognition  mark- 
ing or  commemorating  important  events 
of  that  struggle.  And  yet,  in  Kansas, 
blood  flowed  freely  and  people  were  dying 
nearly  7  years  before  the  fall  of  Port 
Sumter  on  April  12,  1861.  and  one  single 
tablet  has  been  erected  in  that  State 
and  that  one  only  last  year  in  Fort  Scott. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  7181. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7181.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  commemoration  of  rertain  his- 
torical events  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  assist  the  city  of  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  in 
the  reconstruction  and  development  of 
historic  Fort  Scott  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  inteiisretive  material  so  that 
this  complex  of  buildings  and  grounds 
will  attract  the  interest  of  tourists  from 
all  over  our  countiy. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  specifi- 
cally to  the  importance  of  Fort  Scott  as 
the  base  of  operations  for  two  of  the 
Negro  units  that  played  such  an  admir- 
able role  in  the  Civil  War. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Skubitz]  pointed  out  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation,  Fort  Scott  was 
"the  home  of  the  1st  and  2d  Kansas 
Colored  Infantry."  According  to  Prof. 
Dudley  T.  Cornish,  of  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege, the  1st  Kansas  Colored  Volun- 
teers v/ere  composed  of  the  first  Negroes 
recruited  into  the  Union  Army  and  '"en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  Union  Negroes  to  meet  the  Con- 
federates in  the  field." 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Dale  Crown,  of 
Fort  Scott.  Kans.,  testified  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  mention  this,  that  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  two-thirds  of  the  men  from 
the  ages  18  to  45  were  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  Civil  War.  The  percent  of 
casualties  among  the  Kansas  volunteers  was 
the  highest  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  rather  unusual  factor  involved  in  this 
is  that  the  1st  Kansas  Regiment,  the  colored 
regiment,  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
casualties  of  any  of  the  units  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  Tliis  indicated  that  these  Negroes 
who  were  fighting  for  their  freedom  at  this 
time  were  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
this  freedom  and  I  think  that  recert  events 
have  brought  to  light  their  continued  efforts 
to  achieve  this  freedom.  But  I  think  it  Is 
rather  notoworthy  that  the  effort  to  achieve 
this  freedom  actually  began  right  at  Fort 
Scott  with  these  Negroes  who  were  mustered 
into  the  forces  of  the  Union  Army  and  who 
were  engaged  in  the  first  conflict  for  their 
freedom. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  one  aspect  of  the 
histor>'  of  the  Negro  people  in  America 
and  of  their  great  conti-ibutions  to  that 
history,  and  I  am  hopeful  that,  when  this 
legislation  is  enacted.  Port  Scott  will 
serve  as  an  appropriate  physical  monu- 


ment to  that  histoiT  and  those  contribu- 
tions. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
ON  DEPOSIT  TO  THE  CREDIT  OF 
THE  SKOKOMISH  TRIBE  OF 
INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3596) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judg- 
ment funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
the  Skokomish  Tribe  of  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3596 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexper.ded  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Skokomish  Tribe  of  Indians 
that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 6.  1964  (77  Stat.  857),  to  pay  a  judgment 
granted  by  the  Indian  Claims  Coirunission 
in  docket  numbered  296  and  the  Interest 
thereon,  less  litigation  expenses,  may  be  ad- 
vanced or  expended  for  any  purpose  that  is 
authorized  by  the  Skokomish  tribal  gov- 
erning body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such  funds 
that  may  be  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
or  State  Income  tax. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  bill 
on  which  we  just  completed  considera- 
tion, H.R.  2983.  this  piece  of  legislation 
concerns  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  con- 
gressional district  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Hansen]. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3596.  an 
award  of  $373,142.40.  pluii  interest,  but 
less  attorney  fees  and  other  legitimate 
costs,  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Skokomish  Tribe  of  Indians.  The 
judgment  in  docket  296  was  rendered  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  1958 
and  the  funds  to  pay  the  award  were  ap- 
propriated during  the  88th  Congress. 
Enactment  of  H.R.  3596  is  required  in  or- 
der to  permit  the  tribe  to  obtain  use  of 
the  money. 

In  recommending  introduction  of  the 
bill,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  noted 
that  the  Skokomish  Tribe  has  very  few 
members.  100  or  so,  and  fewer  resources — 
16  acres  of  tribal  land  and  2,900  acres  of 
allotted  lands.  There  is  no  approved 
tribal  membership  roll.  Membership  in 
the  tribe  is  restricted  to  persons  whose 
parents  resided  on  the  reservation  at  the 
time  of  the  children's  birth.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  will  supervise  and  assist 
in  preparing  a  roll. 

The  tribal  council  has  discussed  means 
of  using  the  funds  but  none  has  yet  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Since  the  reservation  is  so  lacking  in  re- 
sources that  could  be  developed,  it  is 


likely  that  many  enroUeer  will  justifiably 
ask  for  per  capita  distribution.  The  bill 
provides  that  such  distribution  will  not 
be  subject  to  State  or  Federal  income 
tax. 

Like  the  preceding  bill,  these  Indians 
have  waited  a  long  time  for  the  judg- 
ment  and  for  legislation  which  authorizes 
its  distribution.  I  am  anxious  to  get  the 
money  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasui-y  where  It 
is  accruing  4  percent  interest  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians  who  can  cer- 
tainly make  use  of  it.  Rather  than  cost- 
ing the  Federal  Government  anything, 
this  will  save  the  accumulation  of  the  in- 
terest. I  hope  we  pass  H.R.  3596  with- 
out delay. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
ON  DEPOSIT  TO  THE  CREDIT  OP 
THE  QUINAULT  TRIBE  OP  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2983) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judg- 
ment funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
the  Quinault  Tribe  of  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Quinault  Tribe  of  Indians  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  January  6,  1964 
(77  Stat.  857),  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket  num- 
bered 242.  and  the  interest  thereon,  less 
litigation  expenses,  may  be  advanced  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized 
by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  that 
no  portion  of  the  funds  may  be  distributed 
as  per  capita  payments  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  11  and  12 
and  Insert  "Interior." 

Page  1.  after  line  12,  add  the  following 
sentence:  "Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  to  the  members  of  tlie  tribe 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  or  State 
Income  tax."  | 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  before  it  two  bills, 
H.R.  298:3  and  H.R.  3596,  each  introduced 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  I  Mrs.  Hansen],  and  each 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  judg- 
ment funds  to  Indians  residing  in  her 
congressional  district.  Both  are  good 
bills  and  should  be  given  favorable  con- 
.sideration  by  the  House. 

Let  me  explain  H.R.  2983.  Over  100 
years  ago.  the  Quinault  and  Queets  Tribes 
ceded  a  portion  of  their  land  to  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  at  a  token  rate  of  value.  Some 
90  years  later,  the  Indians  realized  the 
cession  had  been  made  at  an  uncon- 
scionably low  figure  and  consequently 
filed  a  claim — docket  242 — against  the 
United  States  in  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, a  body  that  was  created  in  1946 
for  precisely  such  cases. 

Eventually  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion rendered  a  judgment  in  the  amount 
of  $205,142.40  and  ruled  that  the  Quinault 
Tribe  was  the  successor  in  interest  to  the 
Quinault  and  Queets  Tribes  as  they  ex- 
isted in  1859.  Because  of  the  scattered 
location  of  many  of  the  descendants  of 
the  original  tribes,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difBcult  to  construct  a  roll  of  eligible 
recipients  of  the  judgment  funds.  Court 
and  attorney  fees  and  other  litigation 
costs  will  amount  to  about  10  percent  of 
the  judgment.  Funds  to  pay  the  tribes 
were  appropriated  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  are  now  accumulating  interest 
for  the  tribes  at  a  4-percent  rate  in  the 
Federal  Treasui-y.  It  will  not  be  known 
how  many  Indians  will  share  in  the  award 
until  the  roll  is  complete,  but  it  is  believed 
that  some  1.200  or  1.300  may  be  found. 
The  most  recent  census  listed  about  600 
living  on  the  140,000-acre  reservation. 

The  Quinault  General  Council  has  pro- 
posed tribal  programs,  in  consultation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the 
use  of  the  judgment  funds.  Many  of  the 
off-resei'vation  enrollees  will  want  per 
capita  payments  and  rightfully  so.  For 
years  the  Bureau  has  taken  little  interest 
in  the  Quinault  or  the  Queets  Indians  and 
their  reservation.  Only  within  the  past  3 
or  4  years,  with  a  favorable  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  sight,  has  the  Bureau 
shown  concern  for  the  resei'vation  and 
now  the  general  council  is  being  en- 
couraged to  plan  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds.  Projects  to  be  initiated  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  community 
facilities,  the  improvement  of  fisheries 
resources,  and  the  development  of  tour- 
ism and  reservation  potential. 

Two  committee  amendments  were 
added.  The  first  deleted  a  provision 
which  would  have  prevented  any  per 
capita  distribution.  The  committee  rec- 
ognizes that  often  times  per  capita  pay- 
ments ai-e  justifiable  and  desirable  for 
Indians  who  have  left  their  reservations 
and  are  trying  to  establish  themselves  in 
a  new  environment.  The  second  amend- 
ment provides  that  funds  distributed  to 
members  of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  income  tax.  This  is  a 
provision  that  is  customarily  incorpo- 
rated into  such  Indian  judgment  fund 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  bill  is  minor 
in  nature  and  involves  less  than  $200,000, 
it  means  a  lot  to  the  Indians  who  have 
patiently  waited  for  years  for  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  to  render  its  judg- 
ment. The  money  to  pay  the  award  has 
been  appropriated.  I  hope  for  favorable 
consideration  of  H.R.  2983. 

The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  702  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  judgment  funds  on 
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deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Quinaielt 
Tribe  of  Indians,  a  similar  bill  to  the  one 
just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  January  6,  1964 
(77  Stat.  857),  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  In  docket  nvim- 
bered  242,  and  the  interest  thereon,  less  liti- 
gation expenses,  may  be  advanced  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized  by 
the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  p>ortlon  of 
such  funds  that  may  be  distributed  as  per 
capita  payments  to  the  members  of  the  tribe 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  In- 
come tax. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2983)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w^as  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  753(b)  OF 
TITLE  28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
CONCERNING  RECORDING  OP 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3997)  to 
amend  section  753(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  recording 
of  proceedings  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
by  means  of  electronic  sound  recording 
as  well  as  by  shorthand  or  mechanical 
means. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill. 

I  notice  in  reading  the  bill  over,  these 
electronic  tapes  would  be  furnished  by 
the  court  reporters.  My  question  is. 
Who  owns  those  tapes  after  the  court 
reporter  pays  for  them?  Is  he  required 
to  donate  them  to  the  Government,  or 
are  they  his  tapes? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  They  be- 
long to  the  Government,  and  are  filed  as 
part  of  the  record.  The  reporter  would 
have  no  further  control  over  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it 
the  intention  of  this  legislation  that 
these  tapes  will  unequivocally  belong  to 
the  U.S.  Grovernment,  and  to  the  court 
records,  and  will  not  belong  to  the  court 
reporter? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  record  for  any  use  that 
may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  require  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  spent  wiring  court- 
rooms all  over  the  Nation  to  permit  the 
use  of  these  electronic  devices  for  the  re- 
cording of  testimony? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  No.  We  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  large  sum  of  money  being 


spent  for  that  purpose.  I  might  say 
that  court  reporters  were  present  at  one 
of  the  hearings,  and  testified.  They  are 
in  full  agreement  with  the  bill.  It  will 
assist  them  as  well  as  assist  the  judge, 
the  clerk,  and  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  As  I 
understand  it,  these  electronic  devices 
will  be  bought  and  paid  for  and  fur- 
nished by  the  court  reporter? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  is  correct,  and 
they  must  be  of  such  type  or  design  or 
nature  as  recommended  by  the  court. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  3997 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  three  paragraphs  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  753  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  reporters  appointed  for  each 
such  court  shall  attend  at  each  session  of  the 
court  and  at  every  other  proceeding  desig- 
nated by  rule  or  order  of  the  court  or  by  one 
of  the  judges,  and  shall  record  verbatim  by 
shorthand,  by  mechanical  means  or  by  elec- 
tronic sound  recording  subject  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Judicial  Conference:  (1) 
all  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  had  In  open 
court;  (2)  all  proceedings  in  other  cases  had 
in  open  court  unless  the  parties  with  the 
approval  of  the  judge  shall  agree  specifically 
to  the  contrary;  and  (3)  such  ether  pro- 
ceedings as  a  judge  of  the  court  may  direct 
or  as  may  be  required  by  rule  or  order  of 
court  or  as  may  be  requested  by  any  party 
to  the  proceeding.  The  Judicial  Conference 
may  prescribe  the  types  of  mechanical  and 
electronic  sound  recording  means  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  reporters  for  recording 
court  proceedings. 

"The  reporter  shall  attach  his  oflBclal  cer- 
tificate to  the  original  shorthand  notes  or 
other  original  records  so  taken  and  promptly 
file  them  with  the  clerk  who  shall  preserve 
them  in  the  public  records  of  the  court  for 
not  less  than  ten  years. 

"Upon  the  request  of  any  party  to  any  pro- 
ceedings which  has  been  so  recorded  who  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  fee  therefor,  or  of  a  judge 
of  the  court,  the  reporter  shall  promptly 
transcribe  the  original  records  or  the  re- 
quested parts  of  the  proceedings  and  attach 
to  the  transcript  his  official  certificate,  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  party  or  judge  mak- 
ing the  request.  He  shall  also  transcribe  and 
certify  all  arraignments,  pleas,  and  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  imposition  of 
sentence  in  criminal  cases  unless  they  have 
been  recorded  by  electronic  sound  recording 
as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  the 
original  records  so  taken  have  been  cer- 
tified by  him  and  filed  with  the  clerk  as  here- 
inabove provided  in  this  subsection.  He 
shall  also  transcribe  and  certify  such  other 
parts  of  the  records  of  proceedings  as  may 
be  required  by  rule  or  order  of  court." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  9.  strike  "shorthand,"  and  In- 
sert "shorthand  or". 

Page  2.  line  1,  strike  "or"  and  Insert  "which 
may  be  augmented". 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  "may"  and  Insert 
"shall". 

Page  2,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  "mechanical 
and". 

Page  2,  line  10,  strike  "shall"  and  Insert 
"may". 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  "for  recording  covirt 
proceedings". 
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Pajje  2.  line  16,  after  "years",  insert  "An 
electronic  sound  recording  of  proceedings 
on  arraignment,  plea,  and  sentence  in  a 
criminal  case,  when  properly  certified  by  the 
court  reporter,  shall  be  admissible  evidence 
to  establish  the  record  of  that  part  of  the 
proceeding.". 

Pages  2  and  3.  strike  the  language  in  lines 
17  through  25  of  page  2  and  lines  1  through 
6  of  page  3  and  insert : 

"The  reporter  shall  transcribe  and  certify 
all  arraignments,  pleas,  and  proceedings  in 
connection  with  the  imposition  of  sentence 
in  criminal  cases  unless  they  have  been  re- 
corded by  electronic  sound  recording  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  and  the  original 
records  so  taken  have  been  certified  by  him 
and  filed  with  the  clerk  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection.  He  shall  also  trans- 
scribe  and  certify  such  other  parts  of  the 
record  of  proceedings  as  may  be  required  by 
rule  or  order  of  court.  Upon  the  request  of 
any  party  to  any  proceeding  which  has  been 
so  recorded  who  has  agreed  to  pay  the  fee 
therefor,  or  of  a  judge  of  the  court,  the  re- 
porter shall  promptly  transcribe  the  original 
records  of  the  requested  parts  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  attach  to  the  transcript  his  ofBcial 
certificate,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  party 
or  judge  making  the  request." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MEMORIAL  CERTIF- 
ICATE PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  225) 
to  amend  chapter  1  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  incorporate  therein 
specific  statutory  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dential memorial  certificate  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  bill  is  scheduled  to  be  considered 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  today,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  TRANSFERS  TO  ROSEBURG. 
OREG. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2414) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  convey  certain  lands 
situated  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the 
city  of  Roseburg,  Oreg. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
bill  is  scheduled  to  be  considered  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  TRANSFER  TO  CHEYENNE, 
WYO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4421) 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  convey  certain  property 
to  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  bill 
is  also  scheduled  to  be  considered  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  today,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


MUSCATINE  BRIDGE  COMMISSION 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3976)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  26.  1956.  to  au- 
thorize the  Muscatine  Bridge  Commis- 
sion to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  bridge  aci-oss  the  Mississippi  River  at 
or  near  tlie  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  creating  the  Muscatine 
Bridge  Conmiisslon  and  authorizing  said 
Commission  and  its  successors  to  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  and  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  the  town  of 
Drury.  Illinois",  approved  July  26.  1956  (70 
Stat.  669;  Public  Law  811,  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress), as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April  27 
1962  (76  Stat.  59;  Public  Law  87-441).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 14  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  15.  The  Commission  and  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns  are  authorized  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury.  Illinois,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  except  that  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  section  shall  cease 
and  be  null  and  void  unless  the  actual  con- 
struction of  such  bridge  Is  commenced  within 
three  years  and  completed  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  28.  ENTITLED 
"JUDICIARY  AND  JUDICIAL  PRO- 
CEDURE." OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  TO  CONFER  JURISDICTION 
UPON  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  TO 
HEAR.  DETERMINE.  AND  RENDER 
JUDGMENT  IN  SPECIAL  JURISDIC- 
TIONAL CASES.  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1665)  to 
amend  title  28.  entitled  "Judiciary  and 
Judicial  Procedui-e."  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  in  special  jurisdictional 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Justice  Department  with 
respect  to  this  bill  have  been  met? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment still  objects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Justice  Department 
still  objects  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes.  However,  the 
Judicial  Conference  recommends  it  and 
approves  of  the  bill  in  its  entirety.  I 
believe  it  can  be  said  that  the  Justice 
Department  objects  primarily  on  the 
basis  that  from  a  strictly  legal  stand- 
point they  cannot  approve  it  because 


it  does  not  meet  legal  requirements  in 
every  respect.  I  am  sure  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  understands  that 
most  of  these  cases  that  come  up  in  this 
manner  are  claims  based  primarily  on 
equity,  or  facts  which  are  morally  and 
equitably  right.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, of  course,  could  not  approve  of  the 
bill  in  view  of  its  well  established  philoso- 
phy and  principles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1665 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1492  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•'§  1492.  Special  jurisdiction 

"The  Coiu-t  of  Claims  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion, whenever  any  claim,  except  one  for  a 
pension.  Is  referred  to  the  court  by  resolu- 
tion of  either  House  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant  and 
to  render  judgment  thereon.  Tliis  section 
shall  apply  to  any  claim  referred  by  resolu- 
tion of  either  House  of  Congress  after  June 
25,  1962." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  2509.  Special  jurisdictional  cases 

"Whenever  any  claim,  except  for  a  pension 
Is  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  by  either 
Hou.se  of  Congress,  such  court  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  In  accordance  with  its  rules 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  2501 
of  this  title,  to  determine  whether  the  de- 
mand Is  a  legal  or  an  equitable  clahn  against 
the  United  States  and  the  amount,  if  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant,  and  shall  render 
judgment  on  such  claim." 

Sec.  3.  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  91 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking 

"1492.  Congressional  reference  cases." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"1492.  Special  jurisdiction." 

and  the  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  165  of 

title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

striking 

"2509.  Congress'onal  reference  cases." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"2509.  Special  Jurisdictional  cases." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  6.  after  "jurisdiction"  insert 
".  notwithstanding  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions.". 

Pago  2,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "and  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  section  2501  of  this 
title"  and  insert  ".  notwithstanding  the  lim- 
itations of  section  2501  of  this  title,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


May  17,  1965 
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REMOVING  INEQUITIES  IN  THE  PRO- 
MOTION OF  AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS 
TO  THE  GRADES  OF  MAJOR.  LIEU- 
TENANT COLONEL.  AND  COLONEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7596) 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code, 


to  remove  inequities  in  the  active  duty 
promotion  opportunity  of  certain  Air 
Force  officers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
bill  is  scheduled  for  consideration  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT     OF    TEXTILE     FIBER 
PRODUCTS  IDENTIFICATION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  806) 
to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  to  permit  the  listing 
on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constituting 
less  than  5  percent  of  a  textile  fiber 
product. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R.  806 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  to  permit  the  listing  on 
labels  of   certain   fibers   constituting   less 
than  5  per  centum  of  a  textile  fiber  product 
Be  U   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  Vie   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (1)   of  subsection  (b)   of  section  4  of 
the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  7b(b)(l))   is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof    tlie    following:    ".    but    nothing    in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  prohibit- 
ing the  disclosure  of  any  fiber  present  in  a 
textile   fiber    product    which    has    a    clearly 
established   and  definite  functional   signifi- 
cance wliere   present   in   the   amount   con- 
tained In  such  product". 

Sec  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4  of  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Iden- 
tification Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately bpfore  ":  Provided  further"  the 
following:  ".  but  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  disclosure  of 
any  fiber  present  in  a  textile  fiber  product 
which  has  a  clearly  established  and  definite 
functional  significance  where  present  in  the 
amount  stated". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  the  first  page,  line  5,  strike  out  "7b" 
and  insert  "70B". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
January  of  this  year.  President  John- 
son— in  his  economic  message  to  the 
Congress — said,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  important  that  regulatory  policies  be 
itdopted  to  changing  needs  and  conditions. 
Economic  and  technological  progress  may 
lead  to  changes  in  the  desirable  scope  and 
method  of  regulation. 

H.R.  806.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act,  meets 
the    January    recommendation    of    the 
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President  by  updating  an  anachronistic 
law. 

The  Textile  Fiber  Products  Identifica- 
tion Act  has  served  to  set  reasonable 
ground  rules  for  manufacturers  and  for 
those  involved  in  the  distribution  of  tex- 
tile products,  thereby  protecting  custom- 
ers from  the  questionable  and  deceptive 
practices  of  the  few. 

Today,  however,  just  a  few  short  years 
after  enactment  of  this  law,  the  act  as  it 
now  stands  prevents  the  public  from 
being  properly  informed. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement 
calls  for  explanation.  By  way  of  back- 
ground, let  me  explain  that  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1964,  I  was  informed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  textile  industry  within 
and  without  my  district — an  area  con- 
taining one  of  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tions of  textile  firms  in  the  world — that 
an  inequity  presently  exists  in  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act.  and 
that  it  should  be  remedied. 

The  act  prohibits  mention  on  labels  or 
in  advertising  of  any  fiber  present  in  a 
textile  product  in  amounts  of  5  percent 
or  less.  In  1957  and  1958.  when  this  leg- 
islation was  being  considered,  there  was 
general  agreement  among  responsible 
members  of  the  textile  industry  that  none 
of  the  properties  commonly  associated 
with  any  fiber  could  be  imparted  to  a 
fabric  or  a  product  if  the  fabric  contained 
5  percent  or  less  of  such  fiber.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  industry  at  that  time  v,-as 
summed  up  in  the  statement  to  the  House 
committee  by  the  act's  sponsor,  Frank 
E.  Smith,  of  Mississippi: 

The  reason  for  this  (the  5-percent  rule)  is 
that  such  small  amounts  of  fiber  do  not 
contribute  usefully  to  the  quality  of  per- 
formance of  a  fabric,  and  their  disclosure  by 
name  can  only  be  a  misleading  form  of  pro- 
motion. (Hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of 
Representatives,  April  1957,  p.  29.) 

This  statement  was  eminently  correct 
at  the  time  it  was  made.  It  is  still  true 
of  all  of  the  fibers  with  which  there  had 
been  commercial  experience  at  the  time 
the  Textile  Act  was  passed.  It  is  not  true 
today,  however,  of  such  fibers  as  the 
spandex  type,  a  fiber  that  was  just 
emerging  from  the  experimental  stage  at 
the  time  the  legislation  was  enacted. 

Originally  the  5-percent  restriction 
seemed  entirely  reasonable.  It  had  the 
result  of  limiting  a  meaningless  enu- 
meration of  additional  fibers,  usually 
natural  fibers,  which  added  little  or 
nothing  of  significance  to  a  fabric. 

But.  no  one  foresaw  the  speed  of  the 
emerging  fiber  technology  which  would 
produce  revolutionary  new  fibers  and 
which  would  create  entirely  new  end 
products.  Spandex  is  such  a  manmade 
textile  fiber. 

The  spandex  fiber  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  developments  in  the  textile 
industry  in  many  years.  Produced  by  a 
number  of  fiber  manufacturers,  spandex 
has  elastic  properties  superior  to  rubber 
in  most  textile  end  uses  and  also  has  ap- 
proximately 10  times  the  abrasion  resist- 
ance of  natural  or  synthetic  rubber. 

When  the  Textile  Fiber  Identification 
Act  was  passed,  this  fiber  was  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  it  was  thought  that 
its  principal  utility  would  be  in  founda- 


tion garments  and  other  control  end- 
uses  in  which  substantial  amounts  of 
the  fiber  would  be  used  in  the  fabric 
construction.  Thus,  the  5-percent  pro- 
hibition raised  no  concern. 

Since  then,  due  to  concerted  research 
and  development  activities  of  fiber  pro- 
ducers and  the  textile  industry,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  this  fiber  has  re- 
markable utility  in  imparting  stretch 
and  recovery  characteristics  to  ordinary 
broad  woven  and  knitted  outerwear  fab- 
rics— in  addition  to  a  host  of  other  tex- 
tile end  products.  While  elastic  yams 
are  used  in  substantial  quantities  in 
foundation  garments  for  control  pur- 
poses, they  are  used  in  outen\-ear  fabrics 
to  give  stretch  for  comfort — not  con- 
trol— and  this  is  achieved  in  most  in- 
stances with  percentages  at  or  consider- 
ably below  5  percent. 

Spandex  opened  up  a  new  area  of  tex- 
tile products.  People  now  lead  more  ac- 
tive lives  and  to  meet  this  increased  ac- 
tivity, they  seek  more  ease  and  comfort 
in  wearing  apparel.  Thus,  stretch  be- 
came a  positive  factor  in  fabric.  Stretch 
adds  an  element  of  improvement  to  the 
fit — as  well  as  providing  more  comfort, 
more  ease  to  the  wearer.  Spandex  can 
be  used  in  production  of  textiles  of  any 
weight,  Ught  or  heavy,  plain  or  fancy. 
Clearly,  spandex  and  stretch  has  a 
place — an  important  place — in  the  fabric 
picture  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Spandex  is  used  in  a  wide  variety  of 
textile  end  products — from  socks  and 
hosiery,  through  foundation  garments 
and  intimate  wear,  to  swimwear.  sports- 
wear, dress  wear  and  suitings. 

Desirable  stretch  functions  and  char- 
acteristics may  be  imparted  to  fabrics 
and  garments  with  fiber  amounts  below 
5  percent — even  as  low  as  1  percent. 

Often,  the  mills  construct  fabrics  with 
spandex  fibers  in  amounts  exceeding  5 
percent  merely  to  take  advantage  of  the 
advertising  benefits,  sometimes  to  the 
detriment  of  the  fabric's  utility.  Ap- 
proaching this  problem  realistically,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  ultimate  consum- 
er is  the  loser,  since  in  many  instances, 
the  most  desirable  fabrics  are  not  being 
produced  by  the  mills.  Being  forced  to 
fabricate  spandex  fibers  in  amounts  above 
5  percent  has  in  a  few  instances  worked 
well,  but  in  most  cases  it  has  had  a  limit- 
ing effect  on  fabric  development. 

If  H.R.  806  is  passed  and  the  present 
Textile  Act  is  amended — making  it  pos- 
sible to  identify  fabrics  having  less  than 
5-percent  spandex  content — it  will  re- 
lease development  work  which  almost 
certainly  will  produce  new  and  desirable 
types  of  stretch  fabrics. 

As  new  products  are  introduced,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors to  educate  the  consumer  to  the 
advantages  inherent  in  the  products  and 
to  encourage  consumers  to  experience 
their  benefits.  As  it  stands  today,  it  is 
diflBcult  and  awkward  for  textile  manu- 
facturers to  carry  out  this  function  in 
the  presence  of  this  5-percent  provision. 
As  a  result,  consumers  are  not  fully  bene- 
fiting from  the  advantages  of  the  new 
spandex  fiber — to  name  but  one. 

Because  of  the  present  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising restrictions,  the  consumer  more 
often  than  not  is  not  permitted  to  know 
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the  content  of  the  product  being  pur- 
chased. He  is  not  free  to  select  '"a  bet- 
ter buy"  with  full  knov/ledge  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

I,  therefore,  commend  this  bill  to  you, 
my  colleagues  of  the  House  because  it  is 
reasonable  and  just.  Its  passage  will  be 
the  creation  of  new  uses,  new  products, 
more  comfort  and  better  fit  for  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  garments  containing  dif- 
ferent types  of  fibers. 

H.R.  806  would  amend  the  act  to  per- 
mit manufacturers  to  disclose  that  tex- 
tile products  contained  fibers  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  weight  volume,  but 
only  if  the  small  percentage  of  fibers  dis- 
closed contributes  "a  clearly  established 
and  definite  functional  significance." 

Consumers  of  all  ages  stand  to  benefit 
from  so  simple  a  change. 


May  17,  1965 


AMENDING  SECTION  5(10)  OF  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT  RE- 
GARDING MOTOR  CARRIER  MERG- 
ERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5242)  to 
amend  paragraph  (10)  of  section  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  change 
the  basis  for  determining  whether  a  pro- 
posed unification  or  acquisition  of  con- 
trol comes  within  the  exemption  pro- 
vided for  by  such  paragraph. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5242 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  subparagraph  of  paragraph  (10)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  5(10)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  approval  or  author- 
ization of  the  Commission  in  the  case  of  a 
transaction  within  the  scope  of  paragraph 
(2)  where  the  only  parties  to  the  transaction 
are  motor  carriers  subject  to  part  II  (but 
not  including  a  motor  carrier  controlled  by 
or  affiliated  with  a  carrier  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1(3)).  and  where  the  aggregate  gross 
operating  revenues  of  such  carriers  have  not 
exceeded  8300.000  for  a  period  of  twelve  con- 
secutive months  ending  not  more  than  six 
months  preceding  the  date  of  the  ataeement 
of  the  parties  covering  the  transaction." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  agreements  entered  into  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING   SECTIONS    20a   AND   214 
OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
ACT  RE  ISSUANCE  OF  SECURITIES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  5246)  to 
amend  sections  20a  and  214  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   5246 
Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph   (2)    of  section  20a  of  the  Interstate 


Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided.  That 
nothing  In  this  section  is  to  be  construed  as 
applying  to  securities  Issued  or  obligations  or 
liabilities  assumed  by  the  United  States 
or  any  instrumentality  thereof,  or  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  by  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  political  subdivision  or  municipal 
corporation  of  any  State,  or  by  any  Instru- 
mentality of  one  or  more  States,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  or  municipal  corpora- 
tions.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  214  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following:  "And  provided 
further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  United  States  or  any 
instrumentality  thereof,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  instrumentality  thereof,  any 
State  of  the  United  States  or  political  sub- 
division or  municipal  corporation  thereof,  or 
any  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States, 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  or  municipal 
corporations." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EQUALIZING  CERTAIN  PENALTIES 
IN  THE  INTERCOASTAL  SHIPPING 
ACT,  1933 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3415) 
to  equalize  certain  penalties  in  the  In- 
tercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3415 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act,  1933  (46  U.S.C.  844), 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  such  viola- 
tion continues,  to  be  recovered  by  the  United 
States   in   a  clvU   action." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMimNG  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PASSENGERS  ON  FOREIGN-FLAG 
VESSELS  TO  ATTEND  THE  SEV- 
ET-rrH  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  WORLD 
CONVENTION  OF  CHURCHES  OP 
CHRIST 

The.Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6164)  to 
authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury 
to  permit  foreign-flag  vessels  to  trans- 
port pa.ssengers  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  to  attend  the 
Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Conven- 
tion of  Churches  of  Christ. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  scheduled  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  THAT  COMAHSSIONERS 
OP  THE  FEDERAL  MARITIME  COM- 
MISSION SHALL  HEREAFTER  BE 
APPOINTED  FOR  A  TERM  Qp  5 
YEARS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5988) 
to  provide  that  Commissioners  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  shall 
hereafter  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  5 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  C^erk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5988 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iJi  Congress  assembled.  That  Com- 
missioners of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, provided  for  by  spctlon  102  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961  (75  stat. 
840),  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  five  years  except  that  one  of  the  two  terms 
which  commence  July  1,  1965.  shall  Initially 
be  for  four  years  and  thereafter  shall  be  for 
five  years:  Provided,  however,  That  a  person 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Commis- 
sioner whom  he  succeeds:  Provided,  further, 
That  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
a  Commissioner  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and 
shall  have  qualified. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MANN   CREEK   FEDERAL   RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT,  IDAHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6032) 
to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the  Mann 
Creek  Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho, 
in  order  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  project 
(act  of  Aug.  16.  1962;  76  Stat.  388). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  make 
inquiry  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

Will  the  amendment  increase  the 
amount  stated  in  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  H.R.  6032. 1  suggest  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  increase  is  $690,000. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  de- 
cided it  was  necessary  for  this  project  to 
have  this  additional  amount  of  money. 
We  would  not  permit  the  beginning  of 
construction  until  the  Bureau  came 
through  and  got  an  authorization. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  understood  about 
the  $690,000  increase.  I  find  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  in  view  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  the  report  made. 

My  question  was.  Does  the  amendment 
further  increase  that  amount  by  any 
number  of  dollars? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6032 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secreury  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Mann  Creek  Federal 
reclamation  project,  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  16,  1962  (76  Stat. 
338;  43  U.S.C.  371,  note) ,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$3,490,000  (April  1961  prices)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,060,000  (Janu- 
ary 1965  prices) ,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts. 
If  any,  as  may  be  required  by  reasons  of 
changes  in  the  cost  of  construction  work  of 
the  types  involved  therein  as  shown  by  engi- 
neering cost  indexes." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following:  "That  section  4  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate. 
and  maintain  the  Mann  Creek  Federal  recla- 
mation project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," Approved  August  16,  1962  (76  Stat. 
388;  43  U.S.C.  616J),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out '$3,490,000  (April  1961  prices)'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$4,18J,000  (January 
1965  prices)  including  $120,000  heretofore 
appropriated  for  preauthorization  investiga- 
tions, plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any, 
as  may  be  required  by  reasons  of  changes  In 
the  cost  of  construction  work  of  the  types 
involved  therein  as  shown  by  engineering 
cost  indexes."  "' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


A.MENDING  SECTION  27,  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT  OF  1920 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5989) 
to  amend  section  27,  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  883). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5989 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
27,  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  883),  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  a  colon  and  the  following 
proviso:  "Provided  further.  That  ujKin  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  regulation  may  prescribe,  and. 
if  the  transporting  vessel  is  of  foreign  regis- 
try, upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  pursuant  to  information  obtained 
and  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  government  of  the  nation  of  registry 
extends  reciprocal  privileges  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  transportation  of  empty  cargo  vans, 
empty  lift  vans,  and  empty  shipping  tanks 
by  vessels  of  the  United  States  not  qualified 
to  engage^in  the  coastwise  trade,  or  by  ves- 
sels of  foreign  registry,  so  long  as  such  vans 
or  tanks  are  owned  or  leased  by  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  transporting  vessels." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  7.  delete  the  period 
and  quote,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 


following:  "and  are  being  transported 
for  use  in  the  carriage  of  cargo  in  foreign 
trade.". 

The  committee  amendment  v/as  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


FRANCES  PERKINS— A  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.'  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the 
death  the  other  day  of  Frances  Perkins 
can  be  more  poignantly  felt  than  right 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
For  hers  was  the  voice  in  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal  that  helped  enormously  and 
strategically  to  reshape  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  our  labor  laws.  This  was  worked 
out  for  the  benefit  of  our  countiT  as  a 
whole,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
weal.  It  happens  to  be  perhaps  my 
proudest  boast  that  I  was  a  humble  mem- 
ber of  that  company  of  progressioners 
who  clung  with  such  devotion  and  recti- 
tude to  the  tenets  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  sought  needed 
change  within  its  sacred  structure.  And 
from  a  special  vantage  point  I  was  able 
to  observe  closely — even  scrutinizingly — 
this  remarkable  lady  who  was  under 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  first 
woman  member  of  a  Presidential  Cabi- 
net. 

Here  was  the  faith  that  moves  moun- 
tains and  the  energy  and  drive  and  great- 
ness of  purpose  that  can  transform  a 
whole  society.  She  pitcliad  into  the  bat- 
tle on  the  combat  front  and  took,  with  a 
gallantry  that  elicited  the  admiration  of 
all  of  us,  the  criticisms  and  the  snide 
commentaries  of  the  enemies  of  justice, 
fail-play  and  reform. 

She  never  surrendered.  She  was  the 
Labor  Secretary  from  1933  to  1945  and 
she  met  head  on  with  the  then  unheard 
of  and  critical  new  phase  in  labor  rela- 
tions and  protest — the  sitdown  strike. 
Here  was  a  striking  and  a  wholly  revo- 
lutionary phenomenon  which  she  did  so 
much  to  resolve  without  bayonets,  with- 
out machineguns,  without  force  and  with 
a  labor  statesmanship  and  a  personal 
aplomb  that  has  made  her  forever  one  of 
the  most  historic  figures  of  the  New  Deal. 

Tlie  heart  of  her  success,  I  sincerely 
believe,  rested  in  her  moral  philosophy 
and  her  sense  of  identity  with  the  cause 
of  labor  and  progress  from  a  w'holly  hu- 
manitarian and  emotionally  compassion- 
ate motivation.  She  combined  with 
this  a  remarkable  gift  for  articulate 
propaganda  and  integrity  and  a  capacity 
for  indignation  against  injustice  that 
made  her  a  part  of  the  very  inner  spirit 
of  the  tremendous  political  ferment  of 
her  time.  She  may  not  always  have 
been  right  and  her  quarrels  even  may 
have  been  many.  But  she  never  ceased 
to  be  valiant  with  a  devotion  to  her 
causes  that  was  bereft  of  any  feelings 
of  self-interest. 

She  was  so  marvelously  efifective  be- 
cause she  was  sincere  and  selfless  and 
this  communicated  itself  to  her  audi- 
ences— not  only   the  audiences  in  the 


great  halls  and  assemblies  where  she 
spoke,  but  before  such  small  and  particu- 
lar audiences  as  one  finds  in  the  Cabi- 
net room  of  the  White  House  and  at  the 
negotiation  tables  of  the  great  and  the 
mighty  both  In  industry  and  labor,  and 
of  course  always  in  Government. 

As  a  Bostonian,  I  view  with  satisfac- 
tion the  small  statistical  fact  that  she 
was  born  in  Boston.  I  view  with  satis- 
faction also  the  fact  that  her  early  edu- 
cation was  strengthened  with  a  strong 
admixture  of  religion  and  that  after  her 
graduation  from  Mount  Holyoke  College 
at  16,  she  found  her  niche  in  social  work 
with  the  Episcopal  Church.  From  that 
and  her  association  with  the  late  Jane 
Addams  in  Chicago's  Hull  House  the  rest 
of  her  career  moved  naturally  as  her  re- 
markable qualities  and  leadership  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent.  Rarely 
does  an  individual  so  ideally  fit  her  time 
at  Madame  Perkins  matched  the  turbu- 
lent and  challenging  decades  of  the  era 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The 
monument  of  her  contribution  to  our 
time  will  be  found  in  the  history  books 
of  our  country  for  generations  yet  to 
come. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  na- 
tioral  committee  woman  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  as  a  friend,  I  wish  to  take  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  noble  and  valiant 
woman,  the  late  Frances  Perkins.  Many 
of  you  who  sen'ed  in  this  House  at  that 
time  know  the  magnificent  work  that  she 
undertook  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  un- 
der the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Those  years  covered  the  period  from  1933 
to  1945  and  encompassed  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  periods  in  American  labor  his- 
tory. 

She,  as  all  of  you  know,  was  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Cabinet.  To  her 
I  pay  tribute  for  accomplishments  over 
those  years,  which  included  the  passage 
of  social  security  insurance,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  maximum  hour,  and 
minimum  wage  legislation,  and  child  la- 
bor regulations.  Her  record  proved  her 
integrity  and  ability,  and  upon  her  re- 
tirement, a  testimonial  dinner  was  given 
for  her  by  the  unions  who  had  opposed 
her  appointment. 

The  entire  labor  force  of  our  country 
owes  Miss  Perkins  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  condolences  to  her  family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
allowed  to  insert  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Frances  Perkins. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection.  "^ 


TARIFF      SCHEDULES      TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS   ACT   OF   1965 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
7969)  to  correct  certain  errors  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  as 
amended. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  7969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled. 

Section  1.  Short  TnxE.  Etc. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  ol  1965". 

(b)  Amendment  or  Schedules. — Whenever 
iu  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of.  nn  item  or  other  provision,  the  refer- 
ence shall  be  cons'dered  to  be  made  to  an 
item  or  other  provision  cf  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (28  F.R.,  part  II. 
Aug.  17.  1963;  77A  Stat.;  19  U.S.C,  sec.  1202 1. 
Each  page  reference  "(p.  — )"  in  this  Act 
refers  to  the  page  on  which  the  item  or  pro- 
vision referred  to  appears  both  in  part  II  of 
the  Federal  Register  for  August  17.  1963.  and 
In  volume  77A  of  the  United  States  Statutes 
at  Lar'^e. 

(c)  CrrATioN  OF  Schedules. — Title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  in  effect  on  or  after 
August  31.  1963.  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States". 

Sec.  2.  Effective  D.\te. 

(a)  The  amendments  and  repeals  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  wlthclrrwn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  the  60th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bi  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
collector  of  customs  concerned  on  or  before 
the  120th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of 
any  article — 

(1)  which  was  made  after  August  30,  1963. 
and  before  the  61st  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  am.ount  of 
duty  would  be  smaller  if  the  amendments 
and  repeals  made  by  this  Act  applied  to  such 
entry  or  withdrawal,  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  be 
liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though  such 
entry  or  withdrawal  has  been  made  on  the 
61st  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  St.^ttts  of  Certain  Changes  in  Tardt 
scheduxes. 

fa)  For  purposes  of  applying  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  section  256  (19  U.S.C.  sec. 
1886)  and  section  351(b)  (19  U.S.C.  sec.  1981 
(b)  1  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and 
section  350(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  sec.  1351  (c)  (2)  (A))  — 

( 1 1  The  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column  num- 
bered 1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  as  changed  by  this  Act  i^hall  be  treated 
as  the  rates  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1962. 

<  2 )  The  rates  of  duty  In  rate  column  num- 
bered 2  of  such  Schedules  as  changed  by  this 
Act  shall  be  treated  as  the  rates  of  duty 
existing  on  July  1.  1934. 

( b)  The  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column  num- 
bered 1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  as  changed  by  this  Act  which  are 
lower  than  the  rates  of  duty  in  rate  column 
numbered  2  cf  such  Schedules  for  the  corre- 
sponding items  shall  be  treated — 

nt  as  not  having  the  status  of  statutory 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but 

(2)  as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  as  being  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  foreign  trade  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

(c)  The  changes  in  part  2  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  T.^riff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
made  by  section  25  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated — 

(1)  as  not  having  the  status  of  statutory 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but 

(2)  as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 


tion  102  of  the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of 
1962  ( 19  U.S.C.  sec.  1202  note) . 

(d)  The  changes  in  part  3  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
made  by  section  74  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated — 

( 1 )  as  not  having  the  status  of  statutory 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but 

(2)  as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  sec.  624). 

Sec.  4.  Containers  Not  Imported  Empty. 

The  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (i)  of 
general  headnote  6(b)  (p.  12)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  usual  or  ordinary  types 
of  shipping  or  transportation  containers  or 
holders,  if  not  designed  for,  or  capable  of. 
reuse,  and  containers  of  usual  types  ordi- 
narily sold  at  retail  with  their  contents,  .ire 
not  subject  to  treatment  as  imported 
articles." 

Sec.  5.  Grape  JnicE. 

Item  165.40  (p.  64)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "9-.*  per  gal."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"50*'  per  gal.",  and  by  striking  out  "70'?  per 
gal."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1  per 
gal.". 

Sec  6.  Seaweeos. 

Item  192.05  (p  83)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Carrageen."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Seaweeds.". 

Sec    7.    FLORIST  A.7TICLES. 

Item  192.20  (p.  84)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


192. 20 


Cut  flowers,  frcsli: 
iMiiKliict.s,  wreaths, 
sprays,   or  similar 
articles  lua'Ii-  fnun 
such  no\icrs  or 
other  fresh  plant 
parts. - 


10%  ad 

val. 


♦)%  a<l 
val. 

Sec.  8.  Harvesting  Containers  and  Agricul- 

TUR\L  SPR\YERS. 

(a)  Harvesting  Containers. — Schedule  2. 
part  1,  subpart  D  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  item  204.25  (p.  91)   the  following: 


"  J04. 


I 


Containers  de- 
simu'd  for  use  in 
the  h:irvestinE  of 
fruits  and  vege- 
tables  


Free 


Free 


(b)  Sprayers.— The  article  description  for 
Item  662  45  (p.  312)  1e  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  self-contained,  having  a  capacity  over 
5  gallons."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(e.xcept  sprayers,  self-contained,  having  a 
capacity  not  over  5  gallons)". 

Sec  9.  Certaiv  Boxes  and  Cases  Covep.ed  or 
Lined  With  Textile  Fabrics. — 

(a)  Jewelry  Boxes.  Etc.,  of  Wood.— Item 
204.50  (p.  91)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"8.5 '"c  ad  val."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"5%  ad  val.". 

(b)  Boxes  of  Paper.  Etc. — Item  256  50  (p. 
106)  is  repealed  and  item  256.48  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "but  not"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '4';  ad  val."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "5';   ad  val.". 

Sec  10.  Gasketinc  Materials  of  Ground  or 
Pulverized  Cork. — 

Schedule  2,  part  2,  subpart  A  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  item  220.20  (p.  93)  the 
following  new  item : 


220.  25 

Sla)»s  and  sheets  rom- 
prisi'd  firiniarily  of 
proiind  or  t)iilver- 
ized  cork  lionded 
with  rublx;r  or 

lilastirs 

10%  ad 

25%  ad 

val. 

val. 

Sec  11.  Wood  Particle  Board. 

Item  245.50  (p.  98)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "12%  ad  val."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there 
of  "207c  ad  val.". 


Sec  12.  Shoeboaro. 

Item  251.49  (p.  103)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Leatherboard"  and  Inserting  in  iieu 
thereof  "Shoeboard". 

Sec  13.  "fE.XTiLE  Fabrics.  Coated  or  Pilled 
OR  Laminated.  With  Rubber  or 
Plastics;  Articles  Made  Prom 
Such  Fabrics. 

(a)  Classification  of  Certain  Articles 
Wholly  or  in  Part  of  Fabrics  Coated  or 
Filled,  or  Lamin.\ted.  With  Rubber  or  Plas- 
tics.—The  headnotes  for  schedule  3  are 
amended-  - 

(1)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  by 
headnote  5."  before  "articles"  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  subparagraph  (vl)  of  headnote  2(a) 
(p.  114),  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  headnote  4  (p.  ns) 
the  following  new  headnote: 

"5.  For  the  purposes  of  parts  5.  6,  and  7  of 
this  schedule  and  parts  1  (except  subpart 
A),  4.  and  12  of  schedule  7,  in  determining 
the  classification  of  any  article  which  is 
wholly  or  in  part  of  a  fabric  coated  or  filled, 
or  laminated,  with  nontransparent  rubber 
or  plastics  (which  fabric  is  provided  for 
in  part  4C  of  this  schedule),  the  fabric  shall 
be  regarded  not  as  a  textile  material  but  as 
being  wholly  of  rubber  or  plastics  to  the  ex- 
tent that  (as  used  in  the  article)  the  non- 
transparent  rubber  or  plastics  forms  either 
the  outer  surface  of  such  article  or  the  only 
exposed  surf isce  of  such  fabric." 

(b)  Determination  of  Component  Fibers 
OF  Chief  Value  in  Coated  or  Filled  Fabrics. 
Etc. — Headnote  3  for  schedule  3,  part  4,  sub- 
part C  (p.  145)  Is  repealed,  and  headnote  4 
for  schedule  3  (p.  115)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"4.  For  the  purposes  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules— 

"(a)  Except  as  specifically  provided  other- 
wise, In  determining  the  yarn  count  of 
fabrics,  the  warp  and  filling  yarns,  whether 
plied  or  not.  shall  be  counted  as  they  occur 
In  the  fabric. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  component  fibers 
of  chief  value  In  coated  or  filled,  or  lami- 
nated, fabrics  and  articles  wholly  or  In  part 
thereof,  the  coating  or  filling,  or  the  non- 
textile  laminating  substances,  shall  be  dis- 
regarded In  the  absence  of  context  to  the 
contrary." 

(c)  Woven  or  Net  Fabrics  Coated  ob 
Pilled. — 

(1)  Schedule  3,  part  4,  subpart  C,  head- 
note  2  (p.  145)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (a) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(c)  the  provisions  In  this  subpart  for 
fabrics,  coated  or  filled  with  rubber  or 
plastics  material,  or  laminated  with  sheet 
rubber  or  plastics  (Items  355.65-.85).  cover 
products  weighing  not  over  44  ounces  per 
square  yard  without  regard  to  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  textile  fibers  and  the  rubber 
or  plastics  material,  but  do  not  cover  prod- 
ucts weighing  over  44  ounces  per  square  yard 
unless  they  contain  more  than  50  percent  by 
weight  of  textile  fibers." 

(2)  The  article  description  preceding  item 
355.65  (p.  146)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
".  except  foam  or  sponge  sheet". 

(3)  Item  355.80  (p.  146)  is  repealed  and 
there  is  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


" 

<  )f  iiinn-niade 

filjers: 

3.55.81 

Over  70  i)ercent 
liy  wcitiht  of 
riil)l)eror  plas- 

tics..   

12.5% 

2.5%  ad 

», 

ad 

val. 

val. 

a,'),').  82 

Other. 

25t  per 

45*' per 

Ig 

Ib.-I- 

Ih.-I- 

e- 

30% 

ad 

val. 

65% 

ad 

val. 
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(d)  Rainwear  and  Similar  Garments. — 
Items  376.50.  376.54.  and  376.58.  and  the  arti- 
cle description  preceding  item  376.50  (p.  159) 
're  repealed  and  there  Is  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(ianiients  designed 
for  rainwear,  hutit- 
inj.'.  fishing,  or  sim- 
ilar uses  wholly  or 
iiliiiost  wholly  of 
faiiries  which  are 
coateil  or  hlkd,  or 
luiiiinated,  with 
riilii'er  ( r  plastics, 
which  (ader  apjily- 
ina  hea'lniite  .1  of 
.schedule  3)  are  rc- 
panlc'l  as  textile 
materials 
Of  cotton 


376. 

t 

378. 


Other.. 


15%,  ad 
vol. 

30%  ad 
val. 


37.6%  ad 

val. 
65%  bd 

val. 


(c)  Certain  Unsupported  Film. — The  arti- 
cle description  preceding  item  771.40  (p. 
393)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  un- 
supported". 

(fi  Certain  Inflatable  Articles. — Item 
772.75  ip.  394)  is  repealed,  and  schedule  7, 
part  13,  subpart  A  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  item  790.37  (p.  397)  the  following  new 
Item: 


7»a39 


rneuinaticTniatrcsses 
an<l  other  iiifiutuble 
articles  not 
sjieciully  provided 
for 


12.5% 
ad  val. 


2.5%  ad 
val. 


Sec.  14.  Measijre  of  Certain  Yarns;  Certain 
Woven  Fabrics  Containing  Man- 
Made  Fibers  or  Wool. 

(a)  Measure  of  Certain  Yarns. — The 
article  description  for  item  305.14  (p.  121)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Measuring  over 
270  yards  but  not  over  18.000  yards  per 
pound". 

ibi  Certain  Woven  Fabrics  Containing 
.\1an-made  Fibers  or  Wool. — Schedule  3,  part 
3,  subpart  B  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
Item  335.50  (p.  138)  the  following  new 
Items : 


335.55 


335.  (M 


Containinp  over  17 
percent  of  wool 
liy  weight 


Fatirics,  other  than 
the  forecoinp, 
coniainiiiK  over 
50  jiercenl  by 
weight  of  yarns 
which  yams  are 
coin  posed  w  holly 
or  almost  wlmlly 
of  fibers  not  ex- 
eeeiling  5  inches 
in  lenptli  and 
contain  not  less 
than  50  iiercent 
by  weicbt  of 
nianniade  libers.. 


30^  per 
Ib.-H 
45% 
ad  val. 


2h«  per 
lb. -f 
22..5% 
ad  val. 


40f  per 
Ib.-l- 
55'"o 
ad  val 


45f  per 
lb.+ 
70% 
ad  val. 


Sec  15.  Ornamented  Fabrics;  Fabrics  With 
Tucks. 
I  a)   Ornamented  Fabrics. — Item  353.50  (p. 
144)  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "42.5%  ad  val."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "42.5%  ad  val.,  but 
In  the  case  of  ornamented  fabrics  not  less 
than  the  rate  which  would  apply  to  such 
fabrics  if  not  ornamented";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "90%  ad  val."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "90^;  ad  val..  but  In 
the  case  of  ornamented  fabrics  not  less  than 
the  rate  which  would  apply  to  such  fabrics 
if  not  ornamented". 

(b)  Textile  Fabrics  With  Tucks. — Item 
357.60  (p.  147)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "42.5%  ad  val."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "42.5%  ad  val..  but 


not  less  than  the  rate  which  would  apply 
to  such  fabrics  without  tucks";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "90%  ad  val."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "90%  ad  val..  but  not 
less  than  the  rate  which  would  apply  to  such 
fabrics  without  tucks". 

Sec  16.  Belting  and  Belts  for  Machinery. 
(a)  In  General. — Items  358.05  and  358.10 
(p.  147)  and  the  article  descriptions  preced- 
ing such  items  are  repealed  and  there  Is  In- 
serted In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Helling  and  belts,  for 
machinery,  of 
textile  HUts  or 
of.'^uch  filters  and 
nibtjer  or 
pUi-siics: 
358.02       V-belts 


Other: 
Of  vegetable 
hliers.or  of 
such  fibers 
and  rubber 
or  pliLstic.';: 
N"o(  in  ii:irl 

OfniblKT 

or  pla."?- 
lics 

In  p;u-t  of 
rul>lK-r  or 
pliistics.- 


358.05 
358.06 

358.08 

358.09 
358.11 
358.14 

358.16 


Of  wool: 
Woven. 


Other 

Of  silk 

Of  man-made 
filx-rs 


Other. 


12%  ad 
val. 

30%  ad 
val. 

12%  ad 

val. 

30%  ad 
val. 

16%  ad 
val. 

30%  ad 
val. 

37.5«  per 

lb.+ 

15% 

ad  val. 
32%  ad 

val. 
27.5% 

ad  val. 

SWper 

lb.+ 

60% 

ad  va). 
50%  ad 

val. 
65%  ad 

val. 

25e  per 

lb.4- 

30% 

ad  val. 
12.5% 

ad  val. 

45«'per 

lb.+ 

65% 

ad  val. 
25%  ad 

val. 

(b)  Machinery  Belts  Not  Containing 
Textile  Fibers. — Item  773.35  (p.  395)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "vegetable  fibers" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "textile  fibers". 

Sec  17.  Swiss-Type    Curtains    and   Drapes. 
Schedule  3.  part  5,  subpart  C  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  items  365.55,  365.60, 
and  365.65  and  the  article  descriptions  pre- 
ceding item  365.55  (p.  152) ,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  item  365.78  and  the 
article  description  preceding  such  item  (p. 
153)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Net  furnishings 
made  on  a 
lace.  net.  or 

Icnitting  ma- 
chine, whether 
or  not  orna- 
mented; and 
other  furnish- 
ings, orna- 
mented: 
Of  cotton: 
365. 77  Curtains  and 

drai>es.  in- 
cluding 

panels  and 

valances,  all 

the  foregoing 

if  machine 

embroidered 

but  not 

otherwise 

ornamented.. 


365.78 


Other. 


30%  ad 
val. 

50%  ad 
val. 


90%  ad 
val. 

OO^fad 
val. 


Sec.  18.  Labels  of  Manmade  Fibers. 

Item  385.61  (p.  163)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "307c  ad  val."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "19%  ad  val.". 

Sec.  19.  Lactic  Acm. 

Item  425.82  (p.  186)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "12.5%  ad  val."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "16%   ad  val.",  and  by  striking  out 


"25%  ad  val."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"35%  ad  val.". 

Sec.  20.  Esters  of  Monohydric  Alcohols. 

The  article  description  preceding  Item 
428.50  (p.  188)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Esters  of  monohydric  alcohols  and  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  acids  (except  hydrogen 
sulfide  and  hydrogen  halide  acids) :". 

Sec.  21.  Cellulose  Compounds;  Surface-ac- 
tive Agents. 

(a)  Cellulose  Compounds. — Item  429.80 
(p.  189)  is  repealed. 

(b)  C.^rboxymethyl  Cellulose  Salts. — 
Schedule  4,  part  8.  subpart  A  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  item  465.85  (p.  204)  the  fol- 
lowing new  item : 


465.87]  Carboxymethyl  cell- 
ulose salts 1  16(f  per 

lb. 


45^  per 


(c)  LiGNiN  Sulfonic  Acid  and  Its  Salts. — 
Schedule  4,  part  8.  subpart  A  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  item  465.90  (p.  204)  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 


,405.  92.  Lignin  sulfonic  acid 
and  its  salts 


10%  ad 
val. 


20%  ad 
val. 


(d)  Cellulose  Compounds,  Not  Specially 
Provided  For. — Schedtile  4,  part  13,  subpart  B 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  Item  493.16 
(p.  221)  the  following  new  Item: 


493.18 

Cellulose  com- 
pounds, not  sr*- 

cially  proviiled  for.. 

ICi  per 

45^  per 

lb. 

lb. 

(e)  Surface -Active  Agents. — The  bead- 
note  for  part  8  of  schedule  4  (p.  203)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "This  part  also 
covers  certain  specified  products  which  may 
or  may  not  be  surface-active  agents." 

Sec.     22.  Synthetic     Resins     and     Plastic 
Materials. 
The  headnotes  for  schedule  4,  part  4,  sub- 
part A  (p.  195)    are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  headnote  1  "a 
plasticizer,  filler,  color,  or  extender"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  antioxidant,  color, 
dispersing  agent,  emulsifier,  extender,  filler, 
pesticide,  plasticizer,  or  stabilizer";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  headnote  2  "plas- 
tlcizers.  fillers,  colors,  or  extenders"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  antioxidant,  color, 
dispersing  agent,  emulsifier,  extender,  filler, 
pesticide,  plasticizer,  or  stabilizer". 

Sec  23.  Concrete. 

Schedule  5,  part  1,  subpart  A.  headnote  1 
(p.  225)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  the  term  'concrete'  means  a  com- 
posite of  cementing  materials  of  mineral 
origin  with  added  mineral  aggregate  such  as 
sand,  crushed  stone,  or  gravel;  and". 

Sec  24.  Subporcelain  Refractory  ARTicLia. 
Item  531.37  (p.  236)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Porcelain  refractory  articles"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Porcelain  and  sub- 
porcelain  refractory  articles". 

Sec.  25.  Certain  Colored  or  Special  Glass. 
Items  542.75  and  542.77  (p.  246)  and  Items 
923.75  and  923.77  (p.  437)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "90  united  inches"  and  in- 
serting in  each  place  in  lieu  thereof  "100 
united  Inches". 

Sec  26  Certain  Semimanufactured  Plati- 
num. 
Item  605.07  (p.  261)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Bars,  plates,  and  sheets,  all  the 
foregoing  not  under  0.125  inch  in  thick- 
ness," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Products 
having  no  dimension  under  0.125  inch,". 

Sec.  27.  Round  Wire. 

Schedule  6.  part  2  is  amended  by  striking 
out  items  609.40  and  609.42  and  the  article 
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descriptions  preceding  Item  609.40   (p.  271) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


t>09.40 


609.41 


609.43 


Roun<l  wire: 
Otlicr  than  alloy 
iron  or  steel: 
UniitT  0.000 
iucii  in 
diameter 


0.060  inet)  or 
more  in 
diaireter: 
Contjiniug 
not  over 
II. -'5  i>i'r- 
cnt  by 
Weight  of 
ciirbon 


Containing 
over  0.25 
;>ercent  by 
weight  of 
(-jrt>ou 


8.5%  ad 
vul. 


O.H  per 
lb. 


>.&%  ad 
vai. 


25%  ad 
val. 


l.JMoer 
lb. 


25rf  ad 
val. 


Sec.  28.  T.^BLEWARE  and  Other  Household 
Utensils. 

The  headnotes  for  schedule  6,  part  3,  sub- 
part E  (p.  299)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
headnote  4  and  by  redesignating  headnotes 
5  and  6  as  headnotes  4  and  5,  respectively; 
and  the  headnotes  for  schedule  6,  part  3  (p. 
291)  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  headnote: 

"2.  The  provisions  In  this  part  which 
specifically  refer  to  kitchen  or  t:ible  ware, 
or  to  table,  kitchen,  or  household  utensils 
and  articles,  IncUide  articles  of  types  which 
are  used  outdoors  as  well  as  those  which  are 
used  Indoors." 

Sec.  29.  Certain  Galvanized  Wire. 

(a)  Fencing. — Item  642.35  (p.  293)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  under  0.08 
Inch  in  diameter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  under  0.075  inch  in  diameter". 

(b)  Certain  Woven  Wire. — The  article 
description  preceding  item  642.45  (p.  293)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  0.08  inch" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  0.075 
inch". 

(c)  Milliners'  Wire. — Item  642.96  (p. 
294)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
under  0.08  inch  in  diameter"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "not  under  0.075  Inch  in 
diameter". 

Sec.  30.  Automobile.  Etc.,  Parts. 

(a)  Hinges  and  FmiNcs,  Etc. — Item 
647.00  (p.  298)  is  repealed  and  there  Is  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Of  iron  or  steel, 
of  aluminum, 
or  of  zinc: 
847.01              Hinges,  tit- 
tings,  and 
mountings, 
designed  for 
jnotor 
vehicles 


647. 03< 


.    8.5%  ad 
val. 

Other 19%  ad 

val. 


25%  ad 
vaL 

45%  ad 
val. 


(b)  Hairsprings. — Schedule  6,  part  3,  sub- 
part F  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  item 
652.85  (p.  306)  the  following  new  item: 


"I65Z86I 


Hairsprings I  10%  ad 

I      val. 


65%  ad 
val. 


(c)  PtJMPS  FOR  LiQtriDs. — Item  660.90  (p. 
310)  Is  repealed  and  there  Is  inserted  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


Pumps  lor  liquids 
whether  or  not 
fitted  with  meas- 
uring devices; 
hquid  elev;itnrs 
of  bucket,  chain, 
screw,  band,  and 
similiir  ty;*-s;  all 
the  foregoing 
whethfT  oper- 
ated by  hand  or 
\iy  any  kind  of 
IKjwer  unit,  and 
parts  thereof; 


Fuel  injection 

pumit^  for  com- 

pres.-^um-igni- 

lioneneiues. 

and  iKiris 

thereof      . 

6%  ad 

35%  ad 

val. 

val. 

Other 

10%  ad 

35%  ad 

val. 

val. 

6G0.92 


660.94 


(d)  Ball  Bearings  With  Integral 
Shafts. — Item  680.35  (p.  319)  Is  repealed  and 
there  is  inserted  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Ball  or  roller  bear- 
ings, including 
sucli  bearings 
with  integral 
shafts,  and  parts 
thereof: 
680. 34       Hall  iieariiigs  with 
integral  shafts.... 


680.35 


Other. 


12%  ad 

35%  ad 

val. 

val. 

3.4*  per 

lOeper 

lb. 

lb. 

+  15% 

+45% 

ad 

ad 

val. 

val. 

(e)  Repair  Kits. — Schedule  6,  part  4,  sub- 
part J  is  amended  by  inserting  after  Item 
680.57  (p.  319)  the  following: 

t">SO.  .'>9    Kit.^.caclicoutalning 
tliri'e   or   more  re- 
I>lacement  parts 
iiowever  provided 
for  elsewhere  in  the 
schedules,  put  up 
and  puck.iL'ed  for 
the  repair  of  hy- 
draulic-brake mas- 
ter or  wheel  cyl- 
inders or  for  the 
repair  of  internal- 
combustion  engine 
pumjw  or  carliuret- 
ors 


lO'T  ad 
val. 


3.'^%  ad 
val. 


(f)  Parts  op  Electrical  Articles. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (vi)  of  headnote  1 
(p.  321)  for  schedule  6,  part  5,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(vi)  electrical  Instruments  and  apparatus 
provided  for  in  schedule  7.". 

(2)  The  article  description  preceding  Item 
682.70  (p.  321)  Is  amended  by  inserting  ";  all 
the  foregoing  and  parts  thereof"  after 
"electro-magnetic  lifting  heads". 

(3)  The  article  description  for  Item  68230 
(p.  321)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  parts 
thereof"  after  "holders". 

(g)  Permanent  Magnets. — Item  682.70  (p. 

321)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "18%  ad 
val."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "16%  ad 
val.". 

(h)  Lighting  Equipment  Designed  for 
Motor  Vehicles. — Schedule  6,  part  5,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  Item  683.60  (p. 

322)  the  following  new  item: 

"  ;683.65    Electric  lighting 
equipment  de- 
signed for  motor 
vehicles,  and  jiarts 

thereof I  8.5%  ad     25%  ad 

I      val.  val. 

(i)  Automatic  Voltace-Cttrrent  Regttla- 
TORS.— Item  686.20  (p.  323)  is  repealed  and 
there  is  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Automatic  voltage 
and  voltage-cur- 
rent regulators, 
with  or  without 
cut-out  relays, 
and  parts 
thereof: 
CSfli,  22       Designed  for  use  in 
a  fi-volt.  12-voIt. 

or  24-volt  system.    8.5%  ad     25%  ad 
val.  val. 

686.24       Other  15%  ad      35%  ad 

val.  val. 

(J)  Ignition  Wiring  Sets,  Etc. — Schedule 
6,  part  5  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  Item 
688.10  (p.  324)   the  following: 


688.12 


Ignition  wiring 
sets  and  wiring 
sets  rlf  signed 
for  use  in  motor 
vehicles  and 
craft  provided 
for  in  part  6  of 
.sciieduleO 


10%  ad 
val. 


30%  ad 
val. 
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(k)   Speedometers  and  Tachometers.— 

( 1 )  The  headnotes  for  schedule  7  part  2 
subpart  D  (p.  344)  are  amended  by  striking 
out  "711.99"  m  headnote  1  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "711.88".  and  by  striking  out 
"711.99,  Inclusive  (except  magnetic  speedo 
meters),"  In  headnote  2(a)  and  Insertlne  in 
lieu  thereof  "711.88,  Inclusive,". 

(2)  Schedule  7,  part  2.  subpart  D  is 
amended  by  striking  out  Items  71190  to 
711.98,  Inclusive,  and  the  article  descriptions 
for  such  Items  (p.  346)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Revolution  counters, 
V>roduclion  coun- 
ters, taxinietcrs, 
odometers,  i>e- 
domelersi,  coun- 
ter.'; similar  to 
the  foregoine  ar- 
ticles, siHt'dom- 
eters  and  tach- 
ometers, all  the 
foregoing  not 
provided  for  in 
subp;irt  ('  of  this 
piirl:  parts  of  the 
foregoing: 
Ta.xitneters  and 
parts.. 


11.90 
711.91 

711.98 


Ricycle  speedom- 
eters and  parts 
thereof 


Other. 


42.5% 
ad  val. 


55%  ad 
val. 

10%  ad 
val. 


85%  ad 
val. 


noTc  ad 

val. 
35%  ad 

V;ll. 


(3)  Item  712.25  (p.  346)  and  the  article 
description  preceding  such  item  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Tachometers  and 
anemometers"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Anemometers". 

(1)  Furniture  Designed  for  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Use. — Schedule  7,  part  4,  subpart  A 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  Item  72704 
(p.  364)  the  following: 


727.00 


Furnit  ure  designed 
for  motor-vehicle 
use,  .and  parts 
thereof 


8.5%  ad 
val. 


2.1%  ad 
val. 


Sec.  31.  Picks  and  Mattocks. 

Item  648.53   (p.  300)   Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "19  per  centum  ad  val."  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "7.5  per  centum  ad  val.". 
Sec.  32.  Files  and  Rasps. 

Items  649.05  and  649.07  (p.  300)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "7  Inches"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "6.75  Inches". 

Sec.  33.  Pencil    Sharpeners    and    Lead  and 
Crayon  Pointers. 
Schedule  6,  part  3,  subpart  E,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  Item  651.31    (p.  304)   the 
following: 


II 

651.33 

Pencil  sharpeners 
and  lea<I  an<i 
crayon  jwinters. 

and  parts  thereof... 

17%  ad 
val. 

40%  ad 
val. 

Sec.  34.  Treatment  of  Certain  Sets. 

(a)  Certain  Camping  and  Picnic  Sets.— 
Schedule  6.  part  3.  subpart  E  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  item  651.13  (p.  304)  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

651. 15    Camping  and  picnic 
sets  each  comprised 
of  a  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  wholly  of 
metal,  and  with 
each  of  the  three 
pieces  specially 
designed  so  as  to 
permit  their  l)eing 
comp;ictly  Joined 
and  held  "together 
when  not  in  use 


25%  ad 
val. 


60%  ad 
val. 


(b)  Dissecting  Tools  Fitted  Into  Cases 
Containing  Microscopes. — The  headnotes 
for  schedule  7,  part  2.  subpart  A  are  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (p.  340)  the 
following   new  headnote: 

"4.  Sets  comprised  of  tools.  Implements, 
and  other  articles  fitted  Into  and  imported 
with  cases  containing  microscopes  provided 
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for  In  item  708.71,  and  ordinarily  sold  at  re- 
tail, and  used.  In  conjunction  with  such 
microscopes,  are  classifiable  therewith." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments. — The  ar- 
ticle description  for  item  651.75  (p.  304)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(except  sewing 
sets,  pedicure  or  manicure  sets,  and  com- 
binations thereof)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(except  sets  specially  provided  for) ". 

Sec.  35.  Hand  Tools. 

The  article  description  preceding  item 
651.39  (p.  304)  is  amended  by  inserting 
•',  and  parts  thereof"  after  "Other  hand 
tools". 

SEC.    36.    Chain    and    Chains,    and    Parts 
Thereof. 

Schedule  6,  part  3,  subpart  F  (p.  305)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Chains  used  for  the 
transmission  of  power"  in  the  article  descrip- 
tions preceding  item  652.12  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Chain  or  chains  used  for  the 
transmission  of  power". 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  chains"  after  "chain" 
in  the  article  description  for  item  652.21,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  article  description 
preceding  item  652.24  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Chain  or  chains  (except  the  fore- 
going) the  links  of  which  are  of  stock  es- 
sentially round  in  cross  section,  and  parts 
thereof:",  and  by  inserting  after  item  652.33 
the  following  new  item: 

652.35;         Otlier,  including 
parts 


19%  ad 
val. 


45%  ad 
val. 


Sec.  37.  Horse  Shoes. 

Schedule  6,  part  3,  subpart  F  is  amended 
by  striking  out  item  652.40  (p.  305)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Horse  and  nmie 
shoes  of  base 
metal: 
Of  iron  or  steel. 


652.41 
652.42 


Other. 


0.25* 

0.25< 

per  11). 

peril). 

iy7o  ad 

45%  ad 

val. 

val. 

Sec.  38.  Miscellaneous  Metal  Products. 

The  article  description  preceding  item 
653.85  (p.  307)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Not  enameled:"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Not  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous 
glasses:",  and  item  653.97  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Enameled"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Enameled  or  glazed  with 
vitreotis  glasses". 

Sec.  39.  Certain  Shoe  M.\chinery;  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Molds. 

(a)  Certain  Shoe  Machinery. — The  ar- 
ticle description  preceding  item  661.65  (p. 
311)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "shoe  machin- 
ery," after  "sugar  machinery,". 

(b)  Shoe  Machinery  Molds. — Schedule  6, 
part  4.  subpart  J  is  amended  by  striking  out 
item  680.10  (p.  318)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Molds  used  for 

ruMer  or  plastics 

materials: 
iri80.ll    Slux* machincrj- 

molds ". 

|<«0.12       other 

Sec.  40.  Rough  Iron  Castings. 

Schedule  6,  part  4,  subpiart  A  is  amended 
by  striking  out  item  661.95  (p.  311)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


Free 

Free 

1I..5%  ad 

35%  ad 

val. 

val. 

661.92 


661.  95 


Otlier: 

Cast-iron  (ex- 

cept :ii;:lleablc 

cast-iron  1 

parts,  not  al- 

loyed and  not 

advanced  be- 

yond cle;ming. 

and  machined 

onlv  for  the  re- 

moval of  lins. 

gntes.  sprues. 

and  risers  or  to 

lermit  location 
n  nnishing 

machincrv 

3%  ad 

10%  ad 

val. 

val. 

Other 

U.5% 

35%  13 

ad  val. 

ad  val. 

Sec.  41.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Machinery  and  Implements,  and 
Parts  Thereof. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Headnote. — Schedule  6, 
part  4,  subpart  C,  headnote  1  (p.  313)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "part  5,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "part  5  (except  item 
688.40).". 

(b)  Milking  Machines.  Brc. — The  article 
description  for  item  666.00  (p.  313)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "farm  wagons  and 
carts,"  the  following:  "milking  machines,  on- 
farm  equipment  for  the  handling  or  drying 
of  agricultural  or  horticultural  products,". 

Sec    42.  Jacquap.d    Cards;    Parts    of    Taps, 
Valves,  Etc 

(a)  Jacquard  Cards. — Schedule  6,  part  4. 
headnote  1  (p.  309)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(Iv)  jacquard  cards;"  and  by  redesig- 
nating subparagraphs  (v)  and  (vi)  as  sub- 
paragraphs (iv)  and  (V),  respectively. 

(b)  Parts  of  Taps,  Valves,  Etc — The  ar- 
ticle description  preceding  item  680.20  (p. 
319)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "check:" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "check,  and 
parts  thereof:". 

Sec  43.  Certain  Speed  Changers. 

Item  680.45  (p.  319)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "multiple  ratio  speed  changers  each  ratio 
of  which  is  selected  by  manual  manipula- 
tion," after  "Fixed  ratio  speed  changers,". 

Sec.    44.  Synchronous    Motors;    Commuta- 
tors. 

(a)  Synchronous  Motors. — The  article 
description  for  item  682.20  (p.  321)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ",  valued  not  over  $4  each" 
after  "Synchronous". 

(b)  Commutators. — Schedule  6,  part  5  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  item  682.50  (p. 
321)  the  following: 


Sec.  50.  Anesthetic  Apparatus;  Stetho- 
scopes. 
(a)  Anesthetic  Apparatus. — Schedule  7, 
part  2,  subpart  B  is  amended  by  inserting 
between  item  709.07  and  the  article  descrip- 
tion preceding  it  (p.  342)  the  following  new 
item: 


682.52  I  Commutators - 


10%  ad 
val. 


35%  ad 
val. 


Sec.  45.  Television  Picture  Tubes. 

Items  687.50  and  687.60  (p.  324)  and  the 
article  description  preceding  such  items  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Electronic 
tubes  (except 
X-ray  tubes); 
photocells;  tran- 
sistors and  other 
related  electronic 
crystal  compo- 
nents; mounted 
piezoelectric 
crystals:  all  the 
foregoing  and 
parts  thereof: 

Television  picture 
tubes. 

Other. 


687.50 
687.60 


30%  ad 

60%  ad 

val. 

val. 

12.5% 

35%  ad 

ad 

val. 

v.al. 

Sec.  46.  Insitlated     Conductors     Without 
Fittings. 
Item  688.05  (p.  324)  is  repealed  and  there 
is  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


688.04 


688.06 


Without  fittings: 
Containing  (ex- 
clusive of  in- 
sulation and 
sheathing) 
over  10  per- 
cent by 
weight  of  the 
metal  copper. 

Other.... 


17%  ad 

40%  ad 

val. 

val. 

15%  ad 

35%  ad 

vaL 

val. 

Sec.  47.  Brake  Regulators. 

Item  690.35  (p.  325)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  except  brake  regulators"  after  "pro- 
vided for  in  item  690.15". 
Sec.  48.  Headwear  of  Pandan. 

Item  702.35  (p.  333)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  of  pandan"  after  "Of  palm  leaf". 
Sec  49.  Headwear  of  Fur  Not  on  the  Skin. 

The  article  description  preceding  Item 
703-20  (p.  334)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  fur  felt"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
fur  not  on  the  skin". 


"  709.06 


Anesthetic  ap- 
paratus and 
instruments 
(except  sy- 
ringes)  


19%  ad 
val. 


45%  ad 
val. 


(b)  Stethoscopes. — Item  709.10  (p.  342)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  stethoscopes" 
after  "Percussion  hammers". 

Sec.  51.  Surveying    Compasses     and    Parts 
Thereof. 
Item  710.12  (p.  343)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "11.57o    ad  val."  and   Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "28%  ad  val.". 

Sec  52.  Comparators. 

Item  710.88  (p.  344)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Comparators,  comparator  benches"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Comparator 
benches". 

Sec   53.   Combination   Articles  Containing 
Watch  or  Clock  Movements. 

(a)  In  General. — Schedule  7,  part  2,  sub- 
part E  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  head- 
note  4  (p.  349)  the  following  new  headnote: 

"5.  Combination  Articles  Containing 
Watch  or  Clock  Movements. — A  watch  or 
clock  movement  (and  its  dial,  if  any)  in  a 
combination  article  is  classifiable  under  the 
provision  applicable  to  such  combination 
article,  but,  in  determining  the  duties  on 
the  combination  article,  the  movement  (and 
its  dial,  if  any)  shall  be  constructively  sep- 
arated therefrom  and  assessed  with  the  same 
rate  as  would  have  applied  if  it  had  been  im- 
ported separately.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  movement  and  its  dial  shall  also  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  marking  requirements  pro- 
vided for  in  headnote  4  of  this  subpart.  How- 
ever, such  separate  assessment  and  special 
marking  shall  not  be  applicable  to  move- 
ments which,  when  imported,  are  installed 
as  the  usual  equipment  of  vehicles  or  craft 
provided  for  in  part  6  of  schedule  6  or  as 
integral  and  essential  parts  of  laboratory, 
Industrial,  or  commercial  apparatus  or  equip- 
ment." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Items 
711.65  and  711.70  and  the  article  description 
preceding  such  items  (p.  345)  are  repealed 
and  there  Is  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"1711.671      other I  14%  ad    |  50%  ad    I 

II  I      val.      I      val.      I  " 

Sec.   54.  Editors   and  Combination  Editor- 
Splicers      FOR      MonoN-picnniE 
Films. 
Item  722.52  (p.  356)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "11.5%  ad  val."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "357c  ad  val.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "35%  ad  val."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "45%  ad  val." 

Sec    65.    Half-tone    Screens    Made    Photo- 
graphicallt  on   Plastics    Mate- 
rials. 
Schedule  7,  part  2.  subpart  F  is  amended 
by  striking  out  Item  722.84  (p.  357)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


Half-tone  screens  de- 

.signed  for  use  in 

engravmg  or 

photographic 

processes: 

722.83 

Made  rhoto- 
grapfiically  on 

plastics  material. 

8.5%  ad 

25%  ad 

val. 

val. 

722.85 

other 

27.5% 

55% 

ad 

ad 

val. 

val. 

Sec  56.  Heat-Sensittve  Papers. 

Item  723.35  (p.  357)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "15%  ad  val."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "7.5%  ad  val.". 


k 
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ileotrnnic  musical 

instruments: 

Frette'!  strinf!e<l 

instruments 

34rr  Jd 

Wo  Ml 

vul. 

val. 

Other 

17r«  iid 

407o  Ml 

vul. 

val. 

Sec.  57.  Recordings  on  Magnetic  Tape.  Etc. 
Item  724.40  (p.  358)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "0.25c  per  sq.  In."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2c  per  sq.  ft.",  and 

(2)  by  strikmg  out  "ic   per  sq.  In."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8<;  per  sq.  ft.". 
Sec.  58.  Electronic  Musical  Instruments. 

Schedule  7.  part  3.  subpart  A  is  amended 
by  strikiag  out  Item  725.45  (p.  360)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


7-25. 4fi 


725.47 


Sec.  59.  Plating  Cards. 

Item  734.25  (p.  371)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Srj.  ad  val."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "4^   ad  val.". 

Sec.   60.  Costume  Jewelrt;    Jewelry  M.'vte- 

RL\LS. 

(a)  Costume  Jewelry. — Schedule  7,  part 
6.  subpart  A  is  amended  by  striking  out  items 
740.35  and  740.37  (p.  376)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Valued  over  20 
cents  (ler 
dozen  pieces 
or  parts: 
740. 35  Watch  draoelets 

valued  over 
S.5  per  dozen . 
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"Slide  fasteners,  and  parts  thereof:"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Slide  fasteners, 
and  parts  thereof  including  tapes  in  con- 
tinuous lengths  but  not  including  tapes 
wholly  of  textile  fibers:". 

Sec.  64.  Dried  Wreaths,  Etc. 

Schedule  7.  part  7,  subpart  B  is  amended 
by  striking  out  item  748.35  (p.  381)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Bouquets,  boiiton- 
riieres.  cors.i'je.'^, 
wreaths,  and  sim- 
ilar ornamental 
articles,  all  the 
foresoin'.;  made  of 
articles  licseribed 
in  item  748.;{0  or 
,          item  74.s.:i.': 
r48. 34        Wholly  or  almost 
wholly  of  articles 
descriljed  in  item 
74!).30 ... 


74S.30 


Other. 


lOTcad 

val. 
•->5.5%  ad 

val. 


20%  ad 
val. 

75%  ad 
val. 


740.37 


•    Other.. 


Sorj-ad 

110^  ad 

val. 

val. 

o5%)xd 

110%  ad 

val. 

val. 

(b)  JEWEI.RY  Materials. — The  article  de- 
scription preceding  item  740.70  (p.  376)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  over  0.5  inch 
in  any  cross-sectional  dimension.". 

Sec  61.  Buckles  and  Buckle  Slides. 

Schedule  7.  part  7.  subpart  A  is  amended 
by  striking  out  items  745.45  and  745.47  and 
the  article  description  preceding  item  745.45 
(p.  380)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 


745. 4.'; 


Buckles  and  buckle 
slides 


19%  ad 
val. 


4.';%  ad 
val. 


Sec.  62.  Clasps.  Certain  Frames  Incorporat- 
ing Clasps.  Snap  Fasteners,  and 
Parts. 
Schedule  7,  part  7.  subpart  A  is  amended 
by    striking    out    the    article    descriptions 
preceding  item   745.63   and  by   striking  out 
items  745.63.  745.65.  and  745.67  (p.  380)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

CIa.<ps,  liinclliae  and 
simiUir  frames 
incorporating 
cl:\sps.  and  snap 
fasteners;  all  the 
foreeoinc;  and 
parts  thereof: 
Val'ied  not  over  20 
cents  perdn7.en 
pieces  or  parts: 
"45. 63          ?e\y-oa  fa.steners, 
irnd  parts 
thereof 


Sec  65.  Electric   Toothbrushes. 

Subparagraph  (i)  of  headnote  1  for  sched- 
ule 7,  part  8,  subpart  A  (p.  383)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  mechanical  combs,  brooms,  or 
brushes  which  are  toilet  articles),  or  combs, 
brooms,  or  brushes  which  are  parts  of  articles 
(Other  than  toilet  articles);". 

Sec.  66.  Fireworks. 

Item  755.15  (p.  385)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "32 'o  ad  val."  in  column  l  and 
"42%  ad  val."  In  column  2  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  column  "12?  per  lb., 
including  the  weight  of  all  coverings,  pack- 
ing material,  and  wrappings". 

Sec  67.  Rubber    and    Plastic    Film,    Strips, 
Sheets,  and  Plates. 

The  headnotes  for  schedule  7,  part  12,  sub- 
part B   (p.  392)    are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "21  inches"  in  head- 
notes  Kb)  and  2(iv)(B)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "15  Inches",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "51  Inches"  in  head- 
notes  1(b)  and  2(iv)(C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "18  inches". 

Sec.  68.  Colostomy  Bags. 

Item  772.42  (p.  394)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "colostomy  bags,"  after    'enema  bags,". 

Sec.  69.  Fly  Ribbons. 

Schedule  7.  part  13,  subpart  A  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  item  790.10  (p.  397)  the 
following  new  item: 


'745. 65 


745.  Gfi 


Other. 


■45. 67 
'45.68 


Valued  over  20 
cents  per  dozen 
pieces  or  parts: 
For  jewelry  and 
other  of>iect« 
of  iKTsonal 
adi'mment: 
Of  precious 
metal  except 
silver  (in- 
cludins; 
rolle<l  pre- 
cious metal 
except  silver) . 

Other 


Other. 


65%  ad 

val. 
27.5% 

ad  vaL 


790. 15    Fly  rihhons  (rihbon 
I  I      flycatchers) 


24%  ail 

val. 
55%  ad 

val. 
17.5% 

ad  val. 


60%  ad 
val. 

60%  ad 
val. 


m'coii 

val. 
110%  aii 

val. 
65%  ad 

val. 


14%  ad 
val. 


35%  ad    I 
val.      I 


Sec  70.  Sausage  Casings. 

Item  790.45  (p.  397)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '■16'o  ad  val."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "12.5%    ad  val.". 

Sec    71.  Articles    of    Hair    not   Specially 
Provided  for. 

Schedule  7.  part  13,  subpart  C  is  amended 
by  adding  after  item  792.70  (p.  399)  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 


'  |79^>.  751      Of  hair. 


14%  ad 
val. 


35%  ad 
val. 


Sec.  63.  Slide  Fastener  Pasts. 

The    article    description    preceding    Item 
745.70  (p.  380)   is  amended  by  striking  out 


Sec.  72.  Articles  Assembled  Abroad. 

The  article  description  for  item  807.00  (p. 
408)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Articles 
assembled  abroad  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
fabricated  components,  the  product  of  the 
United  States,  which  (a)  were  exported.  In 
condition  ready  for  assembly  without  further 
fabrication,  for  the  purpose  of  such  assembly 
and  return  to  the  United  States,  ( b)  have  not 
lost  their  physical  identity  in  such  articles 
by  change  in  form,  shape,  or  otherwise,  and 
(c)  have  not  been  advanced  in  value  or  im- 
proved In  condition  abroad  except  by  being 
assembled  and  except  by  operations  Inci- 
dental to  the  assembly  process  such  as  clean- 
ing, lubricating,  and  painting." 


Sec.  73.  Coconut,   Palm-kernel,   and  Palm 

Oils,  Sxjlfonated  or  Sulfated 

Item  907.77  (p.  433)  is  amended  by  striklne 

out   "17.5%    ad   val."  and   inserting  in  iip,, 

thereof  "14%,  ad  val.".  ^ 

Sec.  74.  Import     Restrictions     Proclaimed 
Pursuant  to  Section  22  op  Agri- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act 
Headnote  2  (p.  441)   for  part  3  of  the  an 

pendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  is  amended-- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  importer;"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  importer,  or  for  research" 
and  '  ■ 

(2)  by  striking  out  "articles  not  exceeding 
100  pounds  In  aggregate  weight  in  any  ship- 
ment,  if  entered  for  exhibition,  display  or 
sampling  at  a  Trade  Fair,  or  for  research  and 
if"  at  the  beginning  of  paragraph  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "articles  entered  for 
exhibition,  display,  or  sampling  at  a  Trade 
Pair  or  for  research,  but  only  if '. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  Witiiout  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  with  the  remarks  I  will  make 
on  the  bill  a  tabulation  showing  the  na- 
ture of  each  change  which  is  provided 
in  the  bill  section  by  section. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
^  Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R. 
7969,  which  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or  at 
least  unanimously  by  those  who  were  in 
attendance,  and  we  had  more  than  a 
quorum  present,  is  to  correct  certain  er- 
rors in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  which  were  put  into  effect  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1963,  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion  in  accordance  with  authority  given 
the  President  by  the  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will  recall,  a  bill 
similar  to  this  passed  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress  and  it  also  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  an  amendment  was 
adopted,  not  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
as  I  recall  it,  but  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, amending  the  Sugar  Act,  a  matter 
extraneous  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  This 
happened  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  We  were  unable 
to  go  to  conference  on  the  matter.  We 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
conference. 

The  tariff  schedules  which  are  now  in 
effect  constitute  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision and  consolidation  of  prior  pro- 
visions of  the  customs  laws  under  which 
Imported  articles  were  classified  for  tar- 
iff purposes.  These  schedules  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
title  I  of  the  Customs  Simplification  Act 
of  1954,  which  directed  the  Commission 
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to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  prior 
tariff  laws  and  to  compile  a  revision  and 
consolidation  which  would  be  logical, 
adapted  to  the  changes  which  had  oc- 
curred since  1930  in  import  trade,  elimi- 
nate anomalies,  and  simplify  tariff  classi- 
fications. 

In  the  course  of  making  its  study,  the 
Tariff  Commission  conducted  numerous 
public  hearings,  and  its  staff  held  count- 
less infonnal  conferences  with  inter- 
ested parties.  In  November  1960  the 
Commission  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
proposed  new  tariff  schedules  which  were 
published  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaiis  along  with  the  Commission's  re- 
port. 

In  August  1961  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  invited  interested  parties  to 
submit  comments  on  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  schedules  and  also  on 
proposed  implementing  legislation.  Sug- 
gestions made  in  response  to  this  invita- 
tion were  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee  prior  to  reporting  the  bill 
which  became  the  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  acting  under 
authority  contained  in  the  Tariff  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1962,  continued  the  tariff 
study  and  conducted  further  public  hear- 
ings in  connection  with  changes  in  the 
revised  tariff  schedules,  which  were  in- 
cluded in  supplemental  reports  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1962  act. 

The  import  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  diversified  and  involves  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  different  foreign 
products.  Due  to  the  enormity  of  the 
task  of  revision,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  actual  administration   of  the  new 


tariff  schedules  very  probably  would 
bring  to  light  unintended  rate  changes 
and  other  inadvertencies  or  oversights 
which  would  require  corrective  legisla- 
tion. Shortly  after  the  new  schedules 
were  placed  in  effect  on  August  31,  1963, 
the  committee's  attention  was  directed 
to  several  such  instances.  In  an  effort 
to  treat  with  such  matters  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, on  December  13,  1963,  invited 
all  interested  parties  to  make  sugges- 
tions limited  to  those  provisions  of  the 
tariff  schedules  wherein  it  appears  that 
through  oversight,  inadvertencies,  or 
lack  of  information,  errors  have  been 
made  or  clarifying  language  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

In  this  announcement,  the  committee 
expressly  stated  that  it  did  not  intend 
to  entertain  and  consider  matters  that 
had  been  previously  presented  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  to  the  committee 
during  the  period  of  several  years  when 
the  new  schedules  were  being  formulated, 
unless  such  matters  came  within  the 
limited  criteria  of  the  announcement. 
In  other  words,  the  committee  directed 
its  attention  only  to  the  correction  of 
provisions  in  the  new  tariff  schedules 
which  clearly  involved  errors  arising 
from  oversight,  inadvertence  or  lack  of 
information  or  which  required  clarifica- 
tion. 

Interested  parties  submitted  numer- 
ous suggested  changes  in  the  provisions 
of  the  new  schedules.  Many  of  these 
submissions  were  cumulative  in  nature 
and  involved  the  same  subject  matter. 
During  the  88th  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  carefully  con- 
sidered these  submissions  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  consultants  from  the  Tariff 

Tabulation  showing  nature  of  changes 


Commission  and  other  interested  de- 
partments worked  out  the  changes  in 
the  new  tariff  schedules  which  were  in- 
corporated in  the  committee's  bill,  H.R. 
12253. 

H.R.  12253  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  but 
the  Congress  adjourned  before  final  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  could  be  taken.  In  this 
session  of  the  Congress  your  committee 
took  up  the  matter  of  preparing  a  new 
tariff  schedules  technical-amendments 
bill  within  the  framework  of  the  criteria 
which  governed  the  preparation  of  H.R. 
12253.  The  present,  bill,  H.R.  7969,  in- 
corporates the  amendments  that  were  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  12253  with  certain 
changes,  as  well  as  certain  additional 
amendments  which  met  the  criteria,  the 
need  for  which  was  brought  to  light  as 
the  result  of  further  study. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ments provided  in  this  bill  have  been 
limited  to  those  provisions  in  the  sched- 
ules wherein  it  is  clear  that  errors  were 
made  through  oversight  or  inadvertence 
or  lack  of  information  at  the  time  the 
schedules  were  formulated,  or  in  which 
clarifying  language  is  necessary. 

Certain  of  the  changes  that  would  be 
effected  by  the  bill  will  result  in  duty  in- 
creases, others  will  bring  about  decreases 
in  duty,  and  others  will  result  in  no 
change  in  duty  at  all.  But  I  want  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  none  of  the 
changes  involve  new  tariffmaking.  On 
the  contrary,  the  increases  or  decreases 
in  duty  rates  provided  for  in  H.R.  7969 
are  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  those 
instances  of  tariffmaking  that  inadvert- 
ently crept  into  the  new  tariff  schedules. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nature 
of  the  changes: 


Section 


4 

S 

6 , 

7 

8(a).... 
8(b)... 

« 

10 

11 

12 

13 


U(a), 
14(1)) 

15.... 
16.... 

17.... 
18... 
19... 
20.... 
21.... 

22.... 
23... 
24.... 
25.... 


Article 


T'siial  containers,  fille<l - 

tifiilic  juice - 

8c:i\vec(1s  prepared  as  animal  feed... 

Florist  articles -.- 

Wooden  liarvestinp  containers --. 

Acriciillural  spra ycrs 

Wooden  eases  covered  or  lined  witli  cloth 

(iasketinp  niaterial  of  proiind  cork  and  ruljlier 

Wood  particle  hoard 

Shocl  >oaril - 

UublHT-  or  i)lastic-covered  fabrics;  articles  of  such 
cov(re<l  fabrics: 
Mnnniade  fabrics - 


Headwear 

Oloves  

Lucpupe -— - --. 

Measure  of  yams 

Certain  vegetable  fiber  fabrics  containing  wool  or 
nianniade  fibers. 


Ornamented  fabrics;  fabrics  w  itli  tucks. 


BeltinR  and  lielts  for  machinery: 

V-lxlts — 

.other -. 

Swlss-tyf)e  curtains  and  drapes 

I.alxls  of  manmade  libers 

Lactic  acid 

Esters  of  monohydric  alcohols -.. 

Cellulose  compounds;  lipnin 

Sulfonic  acid  and  its  salts -. 

Non-coal-tar  synthetic  resins  and  plastic  materials. 

Concrete 

Subporcelaln  refractory  articles - 

Certain  colored  or  special  plass 


TSUS  provision 


General  headnote  6(b). 

l(i.').40..- 

1H4.7.'>;  192.05 

WJ.'JO.. 

■J04.30 

<)6'J.4.1 

204..'>0;  •J.')6.48-256.50 

Various... 

245..W 

2.'il.49_.. - 

35.S.65-355.85 --- 


355.80. 


703.72 

705.84-70.S.S6 

706.24;  700.(jO 

305.14 -.. 

335.80-335.90;  336.50;  338.30. 


353.50;  357.60. 


358.05-3.'>8.10 

:i58.30-358.60 

365.55-365.65;  365.78. 

385.61 

425.82 

428.50-4-28.72 

Various 

do. 


Pt.  4-A,  schedule  4 

Pt.  1-jV,  schedule  5 

531.37 

542.76-542.77;  923.75-923.77. 


Nature  of  chuiipe 


Purpose 


Clarify 

Rate 

do 

Clarify... 

New  provision  (204.27) 

Clarify:  rate 

do 

New  provision  (220.25) 

Rate... 

Clarify;  rate. 

Clarify;  rate 


New  provision  (355.81). 


Clarify 

New  jsrovisions  (335..'i5. 335.60) 
to  correct  avoidance  of 
higher  rates. 


Clarify    to    correct    possible 
avoidance  of  higher  rates. 


Clarify;  rate 

Clarify. 

Clarify;  rate 

Court  ruling. 

Reaveraginp  rates. 

Clarify 

Clarify;  rate 

Clarify... 

do 


do. 

Rate 

Consistency    with    ordinary 
glass. 


+ 


X  .. 

..IX 

I 
..|x 

..X 


IX 


±'0l 


Amount 


X 
..  X 


X  . 


X 


9  to  50  cents  f>er  gallon. 

10  |)ercent  to  free. 

lO^i  percent  to  free. 

10  i)ercent  to  free. 

8.5  to  5  percent;  4  to  5  i)ercent. 

17  i)ercent  and  12.5  to  10  percent. 

12  to  20  [lercent. 

4.75  to  6.75  percent. 


25  cents  per  pound   plus   30   to 

12.5  percent. 
Various  to  12.5  percent. 
Various. 
40  to  20  percent. 

6.5  and  10  percent  to  30  cents  per 
poimd  plus  45  percent  (contain- 
ing wool)  and  to  25  cents  per 
pound  plus  22.5  percent  (contain- 
ing manmade  filwrs"!. 

Various  to  42.5  percent. 


16  to  12  percent. 

60  to  30  percent. 
30  to  19  percent. 
12.5  to  16  percent. 

Various  to  16  cents  per  pound. 

Various. 

15  to  45  percent. 

1.4  cents  per  pound  to  1.1  cents  per 

pound;  2.4  cents  pi>r  pound  to  1.9 

cents  per  pound. 
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Section 


Article 


TS  US  provision 


Nature  of  cliuiiRe 


Purpose 


+  -  ±  0 


.26 Certikin  insuiiifuctureil  plutiiuim 605.07. 

27 1  Rotm.l  wire J  6U».4-2 


28 

29 

30(a» 

30(b) 

30(c) 

30(d). ' 

3(He^ 

30(0 ' 

30(8) , 

30(b) 

30li) ; 

30(j) I 

30(k) 

30(1) 

31 1 

3J 

I 

33 

34(a) 

34(b) 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30(a)  .... 

39(b) ; 

40 

41(a) I 

41(b) 

t:'a) 

4i<b) 

43 

44(a) ■ 

44(b) 

4.1 1 

4G 

47 

48 

49 

50 


Tahlew;ire  and  other  lioiisuhuld  utensils 

Certain  sralvanizeil  wire  ft-nt-iiip  and  wire 

Motor  vehicle  hinges  and  littings.. 

Hairsprings. ..  .     * , 

Pumps  for  lifiuids. •---.^-„ 


Ball  lie:irins.'s  witli  integral  shafts ' 

Revniirkits ■ 

Parts  of  electrical  articles..  : 

Permanent  niaeiiets ' 

Motor  vehicle  Uuhtini;  enuipnient... 

.Motor  veliicle  automatic  voltiipe-currcnt  regulators.' 

lenition  and  certain  other  wirlnK  sets ." 

SiKeilonietrrs  and  tacliometers 

Motor  vehicle  furniture • 

Picks  and  mattocks 

Files  and  riajis , 

Pencil  sharjicners  and  lead  and  crayon  pointers 

Knire-fork-ipoon  picnic  set ».. 

MicrosiO|>e  witli  (lis^'cting  kit 

Iliindtool  parts 

CMuin  .ind  ch.uns 

Aliiininuni  horseslioes „. 

Miscellincous  metal  pro<lurls 

Certain  shoe  m;ichinery 

Shoe  machinery  molds 

Roiich  Iron  ciistines 

('ertain  iigricultural  implements  an<l  p-Mts 

Certain  agricultural  implemcuts  and  ports 

Jacquard  cards 

Parts  of  taps,  valves,  etc 

Certain  speed  chiuigers 

Synchronous  motors  valued  over  $4  each 

Commutators 

Television  picture  tubes 

Instilared  contluctor.-i  of  copper 

Br::ke  reculators  for  railway  cars 

Ileadwc.ir  of  pandan. 

lleadwear  of  fur  not  on  the  skin 

Anesthetic  app;iratus:  stelhoscoiies 


Pts.  3  F.  and  3-F.  schedule  0 
tHJ.3,'5:  tM.'.45-t«2.47;  «42.«l... 

«i47.00   .. 

6.t'.»7 

WW.DO 

6tW.90;  ♦;.S0.35 

V;irious   .     .   . 

Pt.  .5,  sclietlute  B. . 

«ISJ.70 

6.i3.40 

6S6.J0 

«SM.15 

711.0O-.9S 

Pt.  4  A,  scbe<lule  7„ 

b48.ft3    

649.05-<>49.07 


651.47;  rai.55. 

Various 

tVil.75.    

♦V.M.3<MW>I.55. 
t«J.li-^5J.»*. 
65:^.40 


»io3.85-t"..'V3.!»7. 
678.10;  6lil. 70. 
678.10;  fiSO.lO. 

««1  O."! 

066.00;  688.40. 

tWHJ.OO 

67i)..t6 

fi«0.Jft-«8ft.22. 

6S0.45-.47 

682.J0 

68-.'.60 

687.:X).. 

(»8.05 

690.35 

702.37 

7(«.. "0-703.55. 
rOtf 


Cl.irify  rate     .     

New  provision  (609.43)  to 
avoid  rate  decrease. 

Clarify. 

Court  riilinc     ..     

Kate 

.New  provision  (652.86);  rate.. 

He;iveraced  rates  (subdi- 
vide.!). 

t  larify.  .     .   

K.-Lse  a>imiuislration 

Clarify;  rate...        

Kiaveraiie  rate 

.New  provi-sion  ^633.37);  rate.. 

Kate  .       .  . . 

New-  provision  (688.12);  rate- 
Rate 

.  .   .do 

Reaverace  rate 

Clarify  (7-iiich  only) 

Cl.irify 

New  provision  (tj61.15):  rate... 

Cl;irifv;  rate 

Clirifv 

,     .  .|o 

New  provision  HB2.4-');  rate... 

ClariJv 

Rate 

New  provision 
New  provision 

Rate 

Clarify... 
do 


Amount 


XI.. 

i:.,x;-i 


..Ix 


r- ; 


Xi. 
X 
X,.. 
X  .. 

L.^X  .. 
i..,X'..' 


X 

i;;ii[ci;: 

I 


40  ix-rcent  to  free. 

0.3  cent  \kt  pound  to S.5  percent. 

Minimal  cluuifics. 

V;irious. 

19  to  H.5  p«>rcent. 

19  to  10  iHTcent. 

12  to  b  iicrcent. 

12  to  11)  |>ercenf. 
Various  to  10  iKTccnt. 
Various. 

18  to  iti  |K>rcent. 

19  to  h.5  percent. 
15  to  8.5  iMTcent. 
17  to  1(1  |)ercent. 
Varimis. 

Various  to  8.5  percent. 
19  to  7.5  iKTcent. 

28  cents  j)er  dozen  to  17.5  cents  per 
ilozeii. 

Various  to  25  percent. 
Do. 


I.  I  . 

ix!.. 


— !..    0.2a  cent  iier  pound  to  I'J  percent. 


i»WO.ll);rate. 
(661.92);  rate. 


1 682. ."i2);  rate... 
(6S7..W:rate... 
(6S8.tM);ralC... 


51 Surveyint!  compasses '  710.12 

52. Comp;irators '  710.88 

53 Comhiiuition  articles  containing  watch  or  clock  1  Various 

'      movements. 


54 1  Motion-picture  editors 722..'52 

55 Halftone  screens  made  photographically  on  pl:istics.  1  722.S4 . 

56 Heat-sensitive  papers 7-23.35. 

57 1  Recordings  on  magnetic  tape ...'  724.40. 


Rate 

do 

....  do 

Sew  provision 
,  New  provision 
1  New  provision 

I  Rate 

' do 

,  Cl.u-ify 

New  provision  (709.00);  court 
rulings. 

Rate. 

Clarify 

New  provision 
si  1  lie  avoida 
rates 

Hureaii  riiline. 

Ncw  provision  (722.83);  rate. ..I.. 

Rea\ crape  rates I.. 

....do L. 


;.-,X'.., 
..,xi.... 

'..'XL.L. 
...l.-l-iX, 

x..t   I   ' 


l-'.S  iHTcent  to  free. 
11.5  percent  to  free. 
11.5  iHTceiit  to  3  |)erccnt. 
11.5  [N'rcent  to  free. 


to  correct  pos- 
luce   of   higher 


Various. 

S2.25  eaeli  jilus  35  to  9  percent. 

50  to  U.5  i>eri-ent. 

15  to  111  [lercent. 

12  to  30  |)ercent. 

15  to  17  Iicrcent. 

IS  to  ll..'!  ixrcent. 

10  to  6.25  iRTcent. 


..■Xi..L-^ 
..  x:..:..l 

..■X'..i..l 

XI. .!....! 

X'. ..'„... 
..X  ..I.. 
..X..  . 

-i-X 

X'.-  ..    36  to  19  percent 


..  X 


58 Electronic  music-.J  Instruments 

59 '  Playing  cards   . 

6i)(a) Costume  jewelry  valued  over  Idperdoaen 

60(b) Jewelry  chain,  etc.      

61 1  Buckles  and  buckle  slides 

62... '  Clasps;  frames  Incorporating  clasps;  snap  bsteners. 

63 Slide  fastener  parts 

64 '  Drieil  wToaths,  etc     

65... Electric  t(K>thbrushes  

66 Fin'works 

67 Rubber  and  pla<tic  film,  strips,  »heet.s,  an»l  plates: 

Acrylic  plastics . _ 


725.45  

734.25 

74o!35-740.'37V.'.r"  II " 
740.70-740.MI,  various 

745.4.5-745.47 ... 

745.67 .^ 


...X 


745.74 
748.35 
683.32;  750.40 


755.13....'. I do. 


New  provision  (725.46);  rate..  .XI 
Rate  .  

-   .<lo 

Clarity _.. 

Rate  .     

New  provisions  (745.66-' 

r.ite. 
Clarify;  n\te.. 
New  provision  (748.31); 
Rate  . 


'.-  XI.. 


745.68>; 
irate... 


Xi 


Xi. 


I  Other. 

6S Colostomy  bags 

69 '  Fly  ribbons 

70 I  Sausage  casings .  .. 

71 I  Articles  of  hair  not  s|iccially  provided  for 

72 Articles  as'^cmbled  abroad 

73 Coconut,  palin-kernel,  and  palm  oils,  sulfonated 

or  sulf.ited. 
74 Import  restrictions  under  sec.  22  of  Agricultural 

-Adjustment  .Vet,  exceptions. 


Pts  12-B  and  13-n,  schedule 

7. 
do 


Redefinition    to    avoid    rate 

changes. 
do 


772.42:  774.25;'744lfi0.'IIIIIIIIII'  Rate  

256.90 I  -New  provL-sions  (790.1.'5);rate- 

790.45. 1  Reavirage  rates:  court  ruling. 

Pt.  14,  schedule  7 '  Clarifv 

807.00. .   .do 

907.77 1  Rate 

Pt.  3,  appendix  to  TSUS Eliminate  administrative  bur- 
dens. 


X.. 

.  X  .. 

..  X  .. 

..  X  .. 

..!..:x 


-1^ 


ll.5to28i>ercent. 
Various. 


11.5  toS.'i  percent. 
27.3  to  8.5  percent. 

15  to  7.5  percent. 

0.23  cent  |)er  s<iuare  inch  to  2  cents 

|)CT  square  foot. 
17  to  34  |>ercent. 
6  to  4  iHTcerit. 
35  to  ,=i,)  percent. 
Various. 

55  to  24  and  17.5  percent. 
35  to  24  perwnt.  -    . 

SO  to  20  percent.  1 

2.VS  to  Id  (lercent. 
12  to  O.S  cents  each  plus  I"  percent. 
32  to  12  a-nts  iter  poiuid. 

17  pt-rcent  to  17  cents  per  pound. 

Various. 

17  to  12.5  percent. 

17.5  to  14  percent. 

16  to  12.5  iKTcent. 
Various. 

17.3  to  14  percent. 


This  morning  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  called  my  attention  to  a  situa- 
tion that  had  just  developed  within  the 
last  few  days.  We  were  unable  to  con- 
sider it  in  time  to  bring  about  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  idea  within  this  bill,  so  we  are 
not  through  with  the  job,  apparently,  of 
finding  errors  within  this  Classification 
Act  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  We  are 
sorry  we  could  not  take  care  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
to  which  he  called  my  attention  this 
morning.  We  did  discuss  it  today  within 
our  committee.  There  wa^  a  question 
about  the  development  of  language  on 
short  notice  and  just  where  within  the 
tariff  classification  program  that  lan- 


guage should  fall.  But  we  have  asked 
Mr.  Kaplowitz  of  our  staff  to  pursue  this 
matter  and  try  to  develop  language  to 
carry  out  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
when  this  matter  is  considered  on  the 
Senate  side. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  consideration 
given  to  this  matter  that  I  discussed  with 
the  chairman  this  morning.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate that  time  was  short.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  given  time,  and  when  the  bill 
goes  to  the  other  body,  we  will  have  the 


opportunity  to  bring  about  some  read- 
justment or  revision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  meantime  the  gen- 
tleman may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Kaplo- 
witz of  our  staff  and  appropriate  person- 
nel within  the  Tariff  Commission  will 
pursue  the  matter  in  the  effort  to  develop 
something  along  the  lines  of  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
take  time  within  this  limited  period  to 
discuss  each  of  these  items  separately. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  bill 
largely  contains  matters  that  passed  the 
House  last  year.    We  have  added  some 
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new  items  that  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  since  we  had  the  legislation  on 
the  floor  last  year.  But  all  of  these  items 
are  within  the  general  category  of  the 
committee's  original  announcement  that 
the  bill  would  be  limited  to  those  situa- 
tions wherein  error  was  made. 

I  know  that  some  Members  have  re- 
ceived requests  for  other  items  to  be  in- 
cluded. Frankly,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  have  had 
such  requests  but  they  were  not  in  the 
category  of  errors.  They  were  matters 
that  the  committee  would  have  to  con- 
sider at  a  different  time  and  under  dif- 
ferent legislation. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
appreciate  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  an  ex- 
planation of  section  27  designated 
•  Round  Wire."  The  furniture  industry 
of  North  Carolina  is  very  much  concerned 
that  this  proposed  increase  would  move 
from  approximately  three-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  on  this  round  wire  used 
in  the  furniture  industi-y  to  what  would 
be  approximately  $8  per  ton. 

It  just  so  happens,  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Arkansas,  that 
approximately  2,000  tons  of  this  wire  used 
exclusively  in  the  furniture  industry 
comes  through  just  one  of  the  ports,  and 
they  have  been  advised  by  the  furniture 
industry  that  if  this  perceptible  increase 
is  made  it  will  diminish,  dilute  and 
finally  destroy  the  importation  of  that 
round  wire. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  an  explana- 
tion of  that  situation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  This  was  an  error 
when  it  was  classified  at  3  cents  per 
pound.  Actually,  what  we  have  done 
here  is  to  classify  round  wire  at  8V2  per- 
cent. That  provision,  609.43  voids  a  rate 
decrease  as  a  result  of  the  Tariff  Classifi- 
cation Act,  but  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  restore  the  rate  to  what  it  was  prior 
to  this  reclassification  action  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

This  is  just  another  error  that  was 
made  when  the  rate  was  set  at  3  cents 
per  pound  instead  of  8  V2  percent. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  at  one 
other  point  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.    Yes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  As  I  understand  it,  if 
this  round  wire  contained  less  than  0.25 
percent  of  carbon  it  meets  the  old  rate, 
which  as  the  gentleman  knows  is  about 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  per  pound. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  LENNON.  But  if  it  goes  over  0.25 
percent  in  carbon  weight  then  it  im- 
mediately moves  up  to  8.5  percent  ad 
valorem  rate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  It  was 
just  an  error  arising  from  the  averaging 
of  rates  under  the  old  tariff  schedules 
that  resulted  in  inadvertent  reduction  in 
the  rate  on  wire  containing  over  0.25  per- 
cent by  weight  of  carbon. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.     Yes. 


Mr.  LENNON.  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  there  is  a  protest  on  the  de- 
crease. 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is,  as  to  the  im- 
portation rate,  and  I  refer  now  to  the 
section  of  the  bill  known  as  section  63, 
the  "slide  fasteners  and  parts  thereof." 

Mr.  MILLS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain for  the  Record  the  increase  in  the 
tariff  on  that  category  of  slide  fasteners 
and  parts  thereof? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Slide  fasteners  and  parts 
thereof? 

Mr.  LENNON.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  actually  is  for  pur- 
poses of  clarification  to  insure  that  slide 
fastener  chain  in  long  lengths  would  be 
classified  as  parts  of  slide  fasteners  at 
50  percent  and  to  restore  the  rate  of  20 
percent  to  certain  cotton  tape,  because 
the  50-percent  rate  of  duty  held  to  be 
applicable  under  the  new  tariff  schedules 
upped  the  rate  from  20  percent,  and  it 
was  done  through  error  and  not  through 
any  intended  action.    It  was  an  error. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  the  manufacturer.  Talon,  Inc.,  which 
has  plants  located  in  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  is  correct 
when  it  makes  the  assertion  that  the  de- 
crease in  this  tariff  rate  substantially  af- 
fects the  employment  at  its  mills  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
allocation.  All  that  I  do  know  is  that 
the  20-percent  rate  was  in  effect  be- 
fore the  Classification  Act  of  1962.  The 
Classification  Act,  by  error,  raised  the 
rate  to  50  percent  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission had  no  authority  under  the 
initial  authorization  by  Congress  to  raise 
rates  of  duty  in  such  a  manner.  It  is 
strictly  an  error. 

Naturally,  an  industry,  a  domestic  in- 
dustry, that  has  benefited  from  an  er- 
ror of  that  magnitude  I  would  assume 
would  like  to  have  the  error  perpetuated. 
But  we  are  restoring  the  rate  of  duty  to 
what  it  was  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  act  of  1962. 

Yes.  However,  I  have 
say  to  the  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of   the 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


Mr.  LENNON. 
some  Interest,  I 
from  Arkansas, 
issue. 

Mr.   GROSS. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
speaking  of  errors. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  turn  back  to  the 
section  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon].  In  that 
case  who  committed  the  error?  How  did 
the  error  come  about? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  error  was  committed 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  whom  the 
responsibility  was  given  by  the  act  of 
1954  to  go  through  the  act  of  1930  and 
bring  about  revision  and  codification  of 
the  tariff  classification  pro\'isions  of 
that  act,  and  submit  it  to  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  enacted  that  recommended 
change  in  the  Classification  Act  of  1962. 


So  the  Tariff  Commission  actually  made 
the  error,  and  the  Congress  enacted  that 
error  into  law. 

Since  then  we  have  had  a  number  of 
these  situations  called  to  our  attention. 
In  the  last  Congress  we  passed  this  same 
type  of  bill  to  correct  those  errors  that 
had  come  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  22,  section  30, 
with  respect  to  automobiles  and  parts, 
will  this  in  any  way  cut  down  on  the 
importation  of  automobiles  from  Can- 
ada? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  this  would  not,  in 
my  opinion,  have  that  effect.  It  would 
not.  I  would  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  bill,  as  it  did  last  year  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
review  the  history  of  this  legislation  and 
how  it  happens  to  be  before  us  today. 

In  1954  we  enacted  the  Customs  Sim- 
plification Act  in  an  effort  to  bring  our 
tariff  laws  and  the  administration,  or  the 
application  of  these  tariffs  to  specific 
products,  into  a  more  logical  and  under- 
standable form.  In  doing  this,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  classification  tables, 
namely,  the  schedules  where  items  are 
described,  and  then  the  duty  listed  after 
them,  need  revision.  It  was  extremely 
complicated  and  illogical.  We  there- 
fore as  a  part  of  that  act  ordered  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  begin  a  study, 
looking  toward  the  simplification  of  the 
classifications,  so  that  we  could  make 
them  more  understandable,  and  more 
reasonable,  in  terms — not  of  the  duties 
involved — but  so  that  those  importing  an 
item  could  ascertain  what  the  duty  would 
be  and  in  what  classification  it  would  fall 
and  how  much  they  would  have  to  pay  to 
the  customs  collector. 

It  was  a  massive  job.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  did  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  work  in  consolidating 
and  simplifying  and  making  more  ra- 
tional and  reasonable  the  basic  classifi- 
cation act  that  we  had.  It  spent  over 
5  years  in  that  study. 

The  Tariff  Commission  then  submitted 
its  study  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  at  that  time— in  1961 — invited 
comments  from  any  interested  person 
who  was  affected  in  one  way  or  another 
by  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
classification.  We  asked  them  to  advise 
the  committee  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular item  or  items  that  were  of  con- 
cern to  them  and  for  which  they  had  a 
particular  knowledge.  As  a  result  of 
this,  we  made  some  changes  in  the  sched- 
ules proposed  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. We  discovered  some  errors  and 
some  oversights,  which  is  perfectly  mi- 
derstandable  in  such  a  monumental  job. 
Then  in  1962  we  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  congressional  action  this  new 
codification,  as  it  were,  of  our  tariff 
classifications  table,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress. 

In  1963  the  new  Classification  Act, 
with  the  rates  that  were  involved,  was 
proclaimed  by  the  President.  But  even 
after  the  study  that  we  made  back  in 
1961  and  the  early  part  of  1962,  it  was 
fully  realized  that  not  until  the  new 
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schedules  became  operative,  would  some 
of  the  practical  problems  in  their  ap- 
plication    become     known.    Omissions, 
oversights,  and  possible  errors  would  be 
brought  to  our  attention  either  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, or  the  individual  importers.    Now 
we  have  had  called  to  our  attention  a 
number  of  items  where  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  as  a  result  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  new  schedules,  that  there  was 
an  oversight  or  an  error.    So  the  com- 
mittee   again,    recognizing    that    these 
errors  could  occur  and  that  these  over- 
sights could  occur,  invited  those  people 
who  had  complaints  directed  to  an  over- 
sight, again  to  advise  the  committee  and 
to  advise  the  Tariff  Commission.     We 
had  about  150  items  in  question.    Those 
items  were  studied.    The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion studied  them  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  studied  them.    We  dis- 
covered there  were  oversights  and  there 
were    unintended    results   in   some    in- 
stances.    When  one  realizes  that  there 
are  thousands  of  individual  items  and 
specifications  making  up  the  classifica- 
tion   table,    this    was    not    surprising. 
There  were  still  some  unintended  results 
that  were  not  contemplated   when  we 
passed  the  simplification  act.     Results 
that  went  beyond  the  simplification  act. 
So  what  did  we  do?    Last  year  we  re- 
ported out  a  bill  to  you  and  it  was  passed 
by  this  House.    It  corrected  those  mat- 
ters that  had  been  brought  to  oui'  atten- 
tion where  it  was  perfectly  clear  so  far 
as  we  were  concerned  that  it  was  an 
oversight  and  it  was  unintended.    That 
bill,  I  believe,  passed  this  House  unani- 
mously.     I    believe    it    passed    under 
suspension  of  the  rules  last  year. 

As  so  often  happens,  and  I  might  say 
too  often,  the  corrective  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year,  was  used  for  other  pur- 
poses by  the  other  body,  and  they  tacked 
on  an  amendment — an  item  of  consider- 
able controversy — that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Classificaton  Act.  As  a  result, 
the  whole  issue  died.  That  bill  died  even 
though  there  was  general  agreement  in 
the  Senate  to  almost  everything  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  done  in  its 
bill. 

Now  really  what  we  are  doing  today  is 
redoing  and  repeating  the  process  that 
we  went  through  last  year.  In  the  mean- 
while, we  had  found  a  few  more  items, 
two  or  three,  that  we  had  overlooked,  and 
we  pointed  out  to  the  House  last  year 
when  the  bill  was  up  for  consideration 
that  there  probably  would  be  other  items 
and  that  when  they  did  come  to  the  fore- 
front, we  would  consider  them  but  at 
least  we  wanted  to  get  this  package  out 
of  the  way  because  these  were  things 
that  we  thought  should  be  corrected. 

As  I  say,  we  did  discover  two  or  three 
additional  items  that  needed  correction. 
Those  items  also  are  in  this  bill. 

Fundamentally,  the  bill  is  the  same  as 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House  last  year. 
It  will  make  no  change  in  the  President's 
authority  to  negotiate  trade  agreements. 
It  will  not  affect  any  of  our  basic  trade 
policy.  The  bill  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  Customs  Simplification  Act 
of  1954,  which  was  to  simplify  our  tariff 
cljissification  procedures. 


The  bill  will  not  change  rates.  The 
bill  merely  changes  and  simplifies  the 
schedules — and  they  are  very  volumi- 
nous— that  one  uses  when  he  tries  to  find 
out  what  tlie  product  is,  where  it  is,  and 
what  duty  it  comes  in  under. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
.  Mr.  GROSS.  Was  any  administrative 
mistake  made  in  the"  business  of  loading 
the  country  up  with  Australian  beef?  Is 
that  situation  to  be  corrected  in  any 
way  ? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  in- 
volves the  basic  Tariff  Act  and  not  the 
Classification  Act.  As  I  say,  this  bill  docs 
not  deal  with  the  problem  of  whether  the 
rate  of  duty  on  automobiles,  on  paper, 
on  beef,  or  on  some  other  product  is  at 
a  proper  level.  This  bill  does  not  deal 
with  that.  It  deals  with  how  one  de- 
scribes various  commodities  and  where 
they  fall  in  the  general  classification,  so 
that  at  least  a  person  can  take  the  big 
volume  of  schedules  and  try  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  it.  whereas  prior  to 
19o4  one  had  to  be  more  than  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  to  find  what  was  at  a 
given  time  so  far  as  the  iinporting  of 
some  goods  was  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  automobiles  will  con- 
tinue to  roll  in  from  Canada,  taking  over 
a  market  for  labor  and  materials  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  another 
piece  of  legislation  to  deal  with  that  sub- 
ject. That  subject  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Classification  Act  as  such.  That 
has  to  do  with  the  Tariff  Act  and  the 
rates  applied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  un- 
der debate  fails  to  deal  with  the  so-called 
"button  blank"  problem.  This.  I  am 
assured,  is  not  because  the  committee 
has  any  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  prob- 
lem but  only  because  of  certain  proce- 
dural difficulties. 

The  button  blank  problem  is  easily 
stated.  "Because  of  the  loophole  in  the 
law,  polyester  buttons,  fully  finished  ex- 
cept for  the  holes,  enter  this  country 
from  abroad  as  button  blanks  at  a  duty 
of  36  percent  ad  valorem,  escaping  the 
140  percent  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
finished  buttons. 

This  scheme,  which  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  called  a  "rate  avoidance  de- 
vice," threatens  irreparable  harm  to  the 
American  button  industry.  In  1962,  only 
289,000  gross  button  blanks  entered  the 
United  States.  In  1964,  the  figure  was 
6,670,000  gross.  Of  this  number.  4,320.- 
000  gross  were  virtually  finished  but- 
tons— buttons  without  holes.  In  1947. 
10.500  Americans  were  employed  by  125 
button  and  button  blank  manufacturers 
in  this  country.  Bx  1963.  there  were  only 
50  companies  employing  only  5,500.    In 


1964.  another  nine  companies,  including 
some  in  Virginia,  went  out  of  business, 
while  two  more  cut  production  by  30  per- 
cent. 

To  state  the  problem  is  to  justify  the 
solution.  The  American  industry  asks  as 
a  remedy  not  a  change  in  the  duty  rates 
It  asks  only  that  the  definition  of  button 
blanks  be  clarified  to  thwart  those  who 
are  now  exploiting  the  loophole.  Since 
this  could  not  be  done  in  this  bill,  I  hope 
the  committee  will  give  prompt  attention 
to  the  ad  hoc  bills  on  this  subject  which 
have  recently  been  introduced. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  have  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
support  what  has  been  said  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  respect  to  the  bill. 

I  did  want  to  add  one  thing.  This  is  in 
respect  to  whatever  impact  there  may  be 
on  our  trade  negotiations,  presently  go- 
ing on  at  Geneva.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  in  theory  there  should  be  no  impact. 
That  is  as  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Byrnes 
described  it. 

This  is  a  technical  act,  merely  correct- 
ing e'-rrrs  because  of  the  process  of 
matchins  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
items  with  the  tremendous  innovations 
going  on  in  the  articles  which  are  being 
sold  to  the  public  which  are  in  interna-j^ 
tional  trade.  We  are  ti-yJng  to  keep  the 
technical  language  up  to  date  with  in- 
novation. 

There  is  only  one  point  I  should  like  to 
make.  The  chairman  referred  to  the 
table  he  is  going  to  put  in  the  Record. 
This  table  will  show  the  items,  as  a  result 
of  getting  the  language  technically  cor- 
rect, which  have  gone  up,  or  had  in- 
creased duty,  and  those  which  have  gone 
down.  Actually,  there  are  more  which 
have  gone  up  in  numbers  than  those 
which  have  gone  down. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
unintentionaly  misspoke  himself.  It  is 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  More 
went  down  in  numbers  than  went  up. 

As  near  as  I  can  figure  it.  the  total 
net  effect— and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  determine — probably  is  slightly  up. 
Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  has  in 
mind  the  amount  of  trade  involved.  In 
that  respect  he  is  possibly  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  and 
one  can  see  it  from  the  table,  is  that 
there  was  no  attempt  to  do  protecting  or 
not  protecting.  It  has  solely  to  do  with 
conforming  to  the  tehnlcal  wording  In 
relation  to  the  new  products  which  come 
in.  Incidentally,  that  is  where  probably 
most  corrections  have  come  about. 
Something  new  is  Invented.  How  does 
it  fit  with  the  language  describing  some- 
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thing  in  general  terms,  in  respect  to  a 
product  no  one  had  ever  thought  of 
before? 

I  join  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  in  his 
commendation  for  the  great  work  that 
our  Tariff  Commission  people  and  others, 
who  have  dealt  with  this  matter,  have 
done. 

This  is  an  amazingly  good  job  and.  far 
from  pointing  up  the  errors  that  oc- 
curred. I  think  our  emphasis  should  be 
on  the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  tech- 
nical errors  that  grew  up.  So  I  would 
join  the  committee  in  urging  that  we 
adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

J.lr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

There  arc  two  words  used  quite  fre- 
quently around  here.  They  are  "on  bal- 
ance." I  am  still  at  sea  in  the  gentle- 
man's colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  to 
whether  "on  balance"  applies  and,  if 
th3se  t  vo  words  api^ly,  does  this  mean  a 
lowering  or  an  increasincr  of  the  tariffs? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  .saying  this  first  and  then 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  re- 
spond. The  very  fact  that  we  cannot 
tell  you  demonstrates  one  thing,  namely, 
that  tiiat  was  not  the  issue.  In  order  to 
be  sure,  though,  we  asked  our  staff  to 
prepare  a  table  showing  those  items 
which  went  up  and  those  which  went 
down.  Incidentally,  the  .gentleman  will 
notice  in  reading  the  report,  in  going 
through  these  innumerable  technical 
details  you  can  see  the  technical  aspects 
of  those  that  were  changed.  We  asked 
in  this  chart,  just  for  curiosity's  sake,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  to  see  those  that 
actually  increased  the  duty  and  those 
that  decreased  and  to  see  what  happens 
in  anything  as  far  as  volume  is  con- 
cerned. The  advice  we  are  giving  you  is 
that  it  is  really  a  washout  item. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  looking  through 
the  report  trying  to  find  the  word  "coffee" 
in  it,  but  I  did  not  find  that. 

ViY.  CURTIS.  The  things  you  would 
not  find  in  it  are  controversial  issues  such 
as  the  gentleman  is  pointing  out,  namely, 
automobiles  shipped  on  the  part  of  Can- 
ada, or  coffee.  You  v.ill  not  find  the  real 
controversial  issues  in  here.  There  are 
others,  not  included,  such  as  button 
blanks,  because  this  is  a  different  kind  of 
problem.  Tlie  bill  contains  only  the 
things  that  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
language  employed  to  describe  our  tariff 
schedule. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I  Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  7969. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 


rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  did  last 
year  when  similar  legislation  was  before 
the  House,  I  urge  that  H.R.  7969  be 
passed  and  sent  to  the  other  body  for 
immediate  action.  The  House  did  pass 
uhis  bill  last  year,  but  the  addition  of 
certain  amendments  by  the  other  body 
precluded  its  final  passage  in  the  final 
days  of  the  88th  Congress. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  at 
the  direction  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  a  study  of  tl-ie  modernization 
of  the  tariff  schedules  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  On  the  basis  of  their  recom- 
mendations, the  Congress  enacted  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962.  The 
revised  schedules  were  pronfiulgated  by 
the  President  and  became  effective  on 
September  1,  196  J.  Considering  that  the 
tariff  schedules  contain  many  thousands 
of  individual  items,  it  was  inevitable  that 
some  errors,  oversights,  and  inadvert- 
ences would  occur. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
given  in^this  bill,  careful  study  to  the 
various  situations  that  have  been 
brought  to  its  attention.  This  legislation 
is  limited  to  correcting  provisions  in  the 
schedules  where  it  has  been  shown  that 
clarifying  language  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  earlier  intent  of  Congress 
clear. 

It  is  possible  that  injustices  can  be 
done  if  these  errors  are  left  uncorrected. 
This  bill  contains  only  "technical" 
amendments.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
passed  without  delay — thereby  correct- 
ing and  preventing  further  injustice  to 
the  affected  products  and  their  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  done 
a  pain.staking  iob  in  the  complicated 
area  of  the  tarifl^chedules  of  the  United 
States  in  bringing  before  us  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  certain  technical 
amendments.  As  I  understood  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  committee  in 
drafting  the  legislation,  the  bill  was  Um- 
ited  to  errors  in  previous  enactments 
chargeable  to  oversight,  inadvertence,  or 
lack  of  information. 

While  it  had  been  my  hope  that  a 
problem  involving  certain  textured  yarns 
could  have  been  resolved  in  this  bill,  I 
respect  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
that  this  matter  was  of  a  nature  requir- 
ing separate  consideration.  I  am  hope- 
ful, now  that  H.R.  7969  has  been  moved 
forward,  that  the  committee  will  have 
opportunity  to  consider  including  in  the 
schedules  by  separate  legislation,  after 
appropriate  hearing  and  due  considera- 
tion, a  classification  of  textured  yarns 
which  will  bring  about  a  fair  treatment 
of  the  essential  uifferences  between  tex- 
tured yarns  made  from  conventional 
yarns  and  the  unprocessed  conventional 
yarns.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVING  INEQUITIES  IN  PROMO- 
TION OF  AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  7596)  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  in- 
equities in  the  active  duty  promotion  op- 
portunity of  certain  Air  Force  officers, 
as  amended. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1965,  through  June  30,  1966. 
the  table  In  section  8202(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  column  headed  "For  lieutenant 
colonels"  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
figures  therein  and  inserting  "12.35  percent 
of  the  actual  strength"  In  place  thereof. 

(2)  The  column  headed  "For  colonels"  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figures  therein 
and  Inserting  "5.30  percent  of  the  actual 
strength"  in  place  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1947,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  having  proved  itself  in  the  fiery 
crucible  of  World  War  II,  was  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  military  depart- 
ment, coequal  with  the  Departments  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  At  that  time, 
the  officer  corps  of  the  new  air  arm 
was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
World  War  II  veterans  whose  service 
had  begun  in  the  period  1942  to  1945. 

We  were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  this 
high  percentage  of  young  but  experi- 
enced and  combat-tested  veterans  to 
spark  the  new  independent  Air  Force — 
and  to  hold  in  its  capable  hands  the 
promise  of  leadership  for 'the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  due  to  the 
shortage  of  officers  with  long  service, 
the  immediate  requirement  for  colonel 
and  lieutenant  colonel  authorizations 
was  relatively  light. 

In  1953.  for  example,  a  scant  18  per- 
cent of  all  Air  Force  officers  could  claim 
more  than  12  years  of  service. 

Today,  that  percentage  has  doubled, 
but  we  are  still  essentially  working  with 
the  Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act  of  1954. 

When  that  legislation  was  enacted,  the 
restrictive  limitations  on  the  grades  of 
colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  naturally 
fell  most  heavily  upon  the  Air  Force. 

Both  the  Ai-my  and  the  Navy  possessed 
higher  percentages  of  officers  who  were 
senior  in  tenns  of  active  commissioned 
service;  their  authorizations  for  the 
higher  field  grades  were,  therefore,  cor- 
respondingly higher. 
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In  the  context  of  1954.  the  Officer 
Grade  Limitation  Act  sei-ved  its  purpose, 
and  was  just.  But  it  was  recognized  even 
then,  by  the  Anned  Services  Committee 
and  others,  that  as  its  officer  force  ma- 
tured, the  Air  Force  limitations  would 
have  to  be  increased  accordingly. 

As  expected,  then,  by  1959  the  act  was 
beginning  to  show  its  obsolescence.  The 
promotions  of  captains  to  major  began  to 
present  a  critical  problem.  To  meet  the 
problem,  the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
ported temporaiy  legislation  to  raise  the 
ceiling  on  majors  by  3,000  spaces.  This 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  temporary 
measures,  which  continue  to  this  day. 

During  the  committee  hearings  that 
year,  the  inadequacies  of  the  Air  Force 
grade  tables  were  recognized. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment promised  to  conduct  a  study  of  offi- 
cer personnel  legislation  and  forward  to 
the  Congress  recommendations  for  re- 
vision. 

As  a  result  of  those  1959  hearings,  the 
Defense  Secretary  did,  indeed,  convene 
a  committee  of  distinguished  senior  gen- 
eral and  flag  officers,  representing  all  the 
military  departments.  This  Bolte  com- 
mittee made  a  comprehensive  study  of 
officer  career  management — its  multiple 
phases  and  numerous  problem  areas — 
and  submitted  recommendations  which 
were  subsequently  incorporated  into  a 
legislative  proposal. 

In  the  interim,  of  course,  the  Air  Force 
worked  under  the  temporary  relief  of  the 
1959  legislation. 

By  1961,  the  DOD  study  had  not  yet 
been  completed,  and  the  focus  of  the  Air 
Force  problem  had  inevitably  shifted  to 
the  lieutenant  colonel  level. 

So.  the  Congress  enacted  further  tem- 
porary relief,  adding  4,000  lieutenant 
colonel  authorizations  to  the  1954  pro- 
visions. The  niunber  was  still  below 
corresponding  percentage  authorizations 
applying  to  the  other  miUtary  depart- 
ments, but  this  measure  did  permit  the 
Air  Force  promotion  program  to  con- 
tinue for  another  2  years. 

Before  this  second  temporary  law  ex- 
pired, the  Bolte  study  was  completed. 

It  contained  recommendations  for  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  officer  per- 
sonnel laws — including  a  single  uniform 
field  grade  table.  The  great  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  package  foreshadowed  the 
necessity  for  extensive  hearings,  so — in 
1963— an  extension  of  the  temporary 
1961  authority  was  granted. 

Now.  for  the  fourth  time,  further  tem- 
porary authority  is  required. 

The  present  authority  to  exceed  per- 
manent limitations  to  the  extent  of 
4,000  lieutenant  colonels  will  expire  on 
Jime  30  of  this  year. 

On  March  12  of  this  year,  the  DOD 
proposal  based  on  the  Bolte  committee 
recommendations  was  transmitted  to  the 
89th  Congress. 

It  does  not  appear  likely,  however,  that 
the  Congress  could  possibly  initiate  and 
complete  hearings  on  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  temporary 
authority.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
clear-cut  hope  that  they  will  be  com- 
pleted during  this  session.  However,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  consider   the  Department  of 


Defense  proposal  pertaining  to  officer 
career  management  whenever  we  have 
some  indication  that  the  other  body  is 
prepared  to  do  likewise. 

The  bill  under  consideration,  H.R. 
7596,  was  sponsored  by  me  because  it  is 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  Air 
Force  promotion  pi'ogram.  It  has  been 
modified  slightly  to  conform  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  has  the  full  support  of  the 
administration. 

While  H.R.  7596  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  permanent  legis- 
lation which  is  now  long  past  due.  it  is 
nonetheless  a  matter  requiring  immedi- 
ate and  urgent  attention.  Without  its 
provisions,  the  Air  Force,  by  June  30  of 
this  year,  will  face  six  related  situations, 
any  one  of  which  is  untenable.  In  the 
aggregate,  they  would  prove  intolerable. 

These  are  the  six  situations: 

First.  There  can  be  no  active -duty — 
temporary — promotion  program  for  offi- 
cers eligible  for  the  three  field  grades 
during  fiscal  year  1966; 

Second.  The  Air  Force  will  not  be  able 
to  promote  approximately  1,730  officers 
who  were  already  selected  for  promotion 
during  fiscal  year  1965; 

Third.  The  Air  Force  will  be  forced  to 
reduce  its  commissioned  officer  strength 
by  4,000  lieutenant  colonels  during  the 
next  fiscal  year: 

Fourth.  This  reduction  will  force  the 
demotion  or  early  separation  of  between 
1,500  and  2.000  lieutenant  colonels; 

Fifth.  No  Reserve  officers  will  be  able 
to  be  promoted  to  the  active-duty  grades 
of  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  or  colonel; 
and 

Sixth.  The  unfavorable  gulf  in  officer 
promotion  opportunity  between  the  Air 
Force  and  the  other  armed  forces  will 
yawn  even  wider.  Today,  the  Air  Force 
promotes  its  officers  as  much  as  3  years 
later  than  the  other  services;  unless  this 
bill  is  enacted,  the  disparity  will  widen 
to  4  years. 

To  solve  this,  the  bill  increases  the 
number  of  authorized  lieutenant  colonels 
by  5.080  and  the  number  of  colonels  by 
1.495.    It  will  expire  June  30.  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  labor  the  ob- 
vious point  of  what  we  expect — what  we 
demand — of  all  our  military  people  at 
this  critical  juncture  in  man's  history. 

Nor  should  it  be  necessary  to  empha- 
size the  steadfastness  with  which  these 
demands  are  being  answered.  It  must 
be  more  than  obvious  that  the  incentives 
impelling  men  to  give  so  much  for  so 
little  have  to  transcend  material  con- 
siderations. 

Otherwise,  we  could  never  have  re- 
tained the  superb  and  dedicated  forces 
which  are  at  this  moment  defending  us 
and  our  cherished  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

But  there  simply  has  to  be  some  limit 
beyond  which  a  breach  of  their  implicit 
faith  in  us,  to  see  that  simple  justice  is 
done,  cannot  be  pushed.  I  should  not 
think  that  any  Member  of  this  House 
would  want  to  find  out  where  that  limit 
is. 

Today's  Air  Force  leadership— and, 
even  more  vitally,  the  leadership  for 
the  tremendously  difficult  tomorrows — 
depends  inevitably  upon  what  we  do  now. 


A  permanent  solution  for  the  officer  im- 
balance problem  must  be  found.  And 
more  urgently,  this  temporai-y  relief 
must  be  granted  without  delay. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
7596  and  heartily  second  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  has  always  seemed  completely  clear 
to  me  that,  if  wo  must  for  any  reason 
abridge  the  rights  of  any  gro!ip  to  the 
slightest  degree,  our  obligation  to  that 
group  becomes  correspondingly  more 
profound.  I  learned  in  9  years  of  serv- 
ice with  the  Navy — as  anyone  must  learn 
who  wears  the  uniform  of  his  country— 
that  those  who  guard  the  freedom  of 
the  Nation  must  necessarily  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  own  freedom  in  so  doing. 

This  is  the  nature,  and  the  compelling 
necessity,  of  military  service — and  eveiy 
serviceman  is  fully  aware  of  that  fact 
when  he  undertakes  this  great  duty  of 
citizenship. 

Who  is  there,  then,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  protect  our  total  so- 
ciety— if  not  we  who  prescribe  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed? 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
said,  it  cannot  be  money  alone  that  draws 
men  to  the  service  of  the  Nation— and 
keeps  them  there — because  the  mone- 
tary rewards  are  negligible  in  proportion 
to  what  they  purchase.  Yet,  we  cannot 
expect  that  devotion  to  duty  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  needed  funds  to  raise  a 
family.  We  cannot  ask  that  much  of 
our  dedicated  military  personnel. 

The  requirements  levied  upon  our 
soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  are  extreme. 
And  it  is  just  the  hard- won  skills  they 
must  have,  in  this  age  of  complex  man- 
agement and  technological  explosion, 
that  are  in  the  greatest  demand  in  the 
industrial  world.  We  must  do  what  we 
can  to  retain  these  people  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

It  has  been  clearly  established  that 
reasonable  promotion  opportunity  is  a 
major  factor  influencing  an  officer  to 
stay  in  the  service.  With  the  maturing 
Air  Force  officer  corps,  current  officer 
grade  limitations  do  not.  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  provide  that  reason- 
able opportunity.  Air  Force  officers  sim- 
ply do  not  have  promotion  opportunities 
comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  officers  in 
the  other  services. 

Chairman  Rivers  has  explained  why 
the  Air  Force's  officer  career  progression 
has  been  slower  than  those  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  during  the  1950's.  And  he 
showed  that  there  was.  in  those  days, 
some  justification  for  that  circumstance. 
But  that  justification  has  long  since 
cea.sed  to  exist. 

Today's  Air  Force  officers  are,  on  the 
average,  older,  more  experienced,  have 
more  active  commissioned  service,  and 
are  in  every  conceivable  respect  qualified 
for  promotion  at  earlier  career  service 
points.  Yet.  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
only  48  percent  of  the  captains  who  were 
considered  for  promotion  were  selected. 
We  have  been  assured  that  the  records 
of  many  of  the  officers  who  failed  of  selec- 
tion were  excellent.    It  was  not  they  who 
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were  found  wanting  in  any  respect — but 
the  system  of  limited  authorizations  that 
has  been  long  since  outmoded.  Further- 
more, those  exceptionally  fortunate  ones 
who  were  selected  were  promoted  as 
much  as  3  full  years  later  than  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Now  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker: 

If  you  give  a  dedicated  officer  far  less 
in  the  way  of  pay  than  he  could  be  earn- 
ing for  his  family  as  a  civilian; 

If  you  provide  him  inadequate  housing; 

If  you  would  have  him  work  long  hours 
each  week  under  constant  tension;  and 

If  you  then  force  him  to  watch  his 
classmates  in  the  Army  and  Navy  ad- 
vance far  more  rapidly  than  he  has  any 
hope  of  doing ; 

Then  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you 
are  putting  a  tremendous  strain  on  his 
dedication. 

I  will  say  with  our  chairman  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  find  out  hov;  long  and 
to  what  extent  this  strain  can  be  toler- 
ated. Clear  evidence  from  all  the  mili- 
tary sei-vices  would  indicate  that  we  have 
already  come  too  close  to  the  breaking 
point. 

There  are  many  things  we  can — and 
should — do  to  ea.se  the  strain.  One  of 
the  simplest  and  least  costly,  surely,  must 
be  to  afford  temporary  relief  to  the  Air 
Force  with  the  passage  of  this  bill.  This 
is  the  absolute  minimum  that  will  bridge 
the  gap  between  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
enactment  of  sorely  needed  permanent 
legislation. 

The  number  of  grades  recommended 
by  the  Defense  Department  is  slightly 
lower  at  the  colonel  level  than  may  prove 
to  be  desirable  over  a  long  period. 
Nonetheless,  the  revised  bill  will  enable 
the  Air  Force  to  make  substantial  prog- 
ress in  solving  this  critical  problem  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  With  the  au- 
thorizations it  contains,  the  Air  Force 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  desired  per- 
centage opportunities,  and  promote  at  the 
desired  career  service  points  to  these  two 
grades. 

The  mo.st  critical  problem,  as  you  have 
heard,  is  the  promotion  to  major.  The 
Air  Force  presently  promotes  qualified 
officers  to  this  grade  in  their  13th  year 
of  commissioned  service.  The  goal  is 
promotion  in  the  11th  year,  more  near- 
ly approximating  Army  and  Navy  pro- 
motion phase  points.  This  bill,  with 
these  additional  authorizations,  will  en- 
able the  Air  Force  to  lower  the  promo- 
tion service  point  to  the  12th  year.  This 
represents,  at  least,  a  50-percent 
achievement  of  the  desired  goal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  op- 
portunity affecting  the  captains  who 
compete  can  be  substantially  improved. 
Air  Force  goals  can  be  fully  achieved  by 
1969  if  this  temporary  legislation  is 
enacted,  and  if  the  proposed  permanent 
legi.slation  is  adopted.  Both  actions  are 
essential. 

Enactment  of  this  temporary  measure 
uill  provide  a  more  uniform  officer  grade 
distribution  among  the  services,  and  will 
authorize  Air  Force  distribution  more 
nearly  in  line  with  the  proposals  of  the 
Bolte  committee. 

Its  passage  will  avert  the  termination 
of  the  Air  Force  promotion  program  for 
the  coming  year,  and  obviate  the  neces- 
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sity  for  the  Air  Force  to  resort  to  a  de- 
motion or  early  release  program.  It  will 
improve  the  career  opportunities  of 
thousands  of  Air  Force  officers,  and  re- 
move the  many  promotion  inequities 
which  exert  such  a  negative  impact  on 
the  Air  Force  officer  career  management 
program. 

To  neglect  this  simple  remedy  would 
not  only  be  shortsighted  in  the  face  of 
the  extreme  tension  abroad  in  today's 
world,  it  would  be  simply  and  absolutely 
without  any  basis  in  reason. 

I  therefore  join  with  my  distin- 
guished chairman  in  urging  your  full 
support  for  H.R.  7596. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
FMr.  Rivers]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7596. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  RANK  OF  LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL  OR  VICE  ADMIRAL  OF 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY.  NAVY. 
AND  AIR  FORCE  WHILE  SERVING 
AS  SURGEONS  GENERAL 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  7484)  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice 
admiral  of  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  while  serving  as  Surgeons 
General. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3036(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following 
sentences:  "Each  officer  covered  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  except  the  Surgeon  General, 
shall  be  appointed  In  the  regular  grade  of 
major  general.  The  Surgeon  General,  while 
so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, but  is  not  counted  as  a  lieutenant 
general  against  any  strength  prescribed  by, 
or  under,  law." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3962(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Upon  retirement,  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Regular  Army  who  has  served 
(1)  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President,  (2) 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  (3)  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations.  (4)  in  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  to  carry  the  grade  of  general 
or  lieutenant  general  under  section  3066  of 
this  title,  or  (5)  as  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  may. 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  retired, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  highest  grade  held  by  him 
at  any  time  on  the  active  list." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5133(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  for  an  officer  who  Is  serving 
or  has  served  in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
under  section  5137(a)  of  this  title,  an  officer 
who  Is  retired  while  serving  as  a  chief  of 
bureau,  or  who,  after  serving  at  least  two 
and  one-half  years  as  a  chief  of  bureau,  Is 
retired  after  completion  of  that  service  while 
serving  In  a  lower  rank  or  grade,  may,  in 


the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  retired 
with  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  or  major  gen- 
eral, as  appropriate,  and  with  retired  pay 
based  on  that  grade.  If  he  is  retired  with 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  he  Is  entitled  to 
the  retired  pay  of  a  rear  admiral  In  the 
upper  half  of  that  grade.  An  officer  who  Is 
serving  or  has  served  In  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  under  section  5137(a)  of  this  title 
may,  upon  retirement,  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  at  the  highest  grade  held 
by  him  while  on  the  active  list  and  with 
retired  pay  based  on  that  grade." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5137(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  The  Surgeon  General,  while 
so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  but 
is  not  counted  as  a  vice  admiral  against  any 
strength  prescribed  by,  or  under,  law." 

Sec.  5.   (a)  Chapter  805  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing section : 
"§  8036.  Surgeon  General:  grade 

"The  officer  who  Is  designated  as  a  medical 
officer  under  section  8067(a)  of  this  title  and 
who  is  serving  as  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air 
Force  has.  while  so  serving,  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general.  He  Is  not  counted  as  a 
lieutenant  general  against  any  strength,  pre- 
scribed by.  or  under,  law." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  805  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  item: 
"8036.  Surgeon  General:  grade." 

Sec.  6.  Section  8962(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  Upon  retirement,  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  who  has 
served  (1)  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President. 
(2)  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  (3)  as 
a  senior  member  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations,  (4)  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  and  responsibility  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  carry  the  grade  of 
general  or  lieutenant  general  under  section 
8066  of  this  title,  or  (5)  as  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Air  Force  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  retired,  by  and  with  the  advice  a«»d 
consent  of  the  Senate,  in  the  highest  grade 
held  by  him  at  any  time  on  the  active  list." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  RR^ERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  second  be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina?- 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  ad- 
miral of  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  while  ser^•ing  as  Surgeons 
(General. 

PURPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend 
existing  law  so  as  to  provide,  by  statute, 
that  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  while  serving  as  Surgeons  (General 
will  hold  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 
or  vice  admiral — three-star  rank — and 
be  entitled  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
such  grade  while  so  serving. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  for  retire- 
ment in  three-star  grade  for  such  officers 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

BACKGROUND 

The  basic  objective  of  this  legislative 
proposal  is  to  enhance  the  professional 
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and  military  stature  of  the  Surgeons 
General  of  each  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. It  would  Slso  have  the  advan- 
tage of  providing  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  flag  or  general  otficer  rank  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  thus  supply  an  impor- 
tant incentive  toward  the  retention  of 
career-motivated  medical  personnel. 

The  importrnce  of  medical  care  to  our 
Armed  Forces  needs  no  elaboration.  Yet. 
with  the  exception  of  Vice  Admiral  Berk- 
ley, Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  who  is 
presently  attached  to  the  White  House, 
and  Lieutenant  General  Heaton,  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Army,  presently  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Army,  all  surgeons 
general  of  the  respective  militai-y  de- 
partments serve  in  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral or  major  general — a  two-star 
grade. 

Under  existing  law.  medical  officers  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  who  are  designated 
as  the  Surgeon  General  of  their  respec- 
tive military  service,  are  appointed  in 
the  grade  of  major  general  or  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral,  upper  half,  respec- 
tively—sections 3036  and  5133  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

Although  there  is  no  similar  specific 
statutory  provision  for  the  grade  of  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Air  Force,  the  officer 
assigned  to  that  position  is  normally  a 
major  general. 

Both  Lieutenant  General  Heaton  and 
Vice  Admn-al  Berkley  hold  their  present 
rank  and  grade  by  virtue  of  authority 
vested  in  the  President  to  designate  cer- 
tain positions  of  importance  as  warrant- 
ing such  grade  for  the  incumbents — Sec- 
tions 3066,  5231.  and  8066  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  authority 
vested  in  the  President,  we  have  an 
anomolous  situation  in  which  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  one  of  the  military  de- 
partments is  in  fact  junior  in  rank  and 
grade  to  one  of  the  officers  normally  un- 
der his  command. 

I  believe  that  a  medical  officer  serving 
as  the  private  phy.sician  fo  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  properly  hold 
three-star  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
also  believe  that  the  Surgeons  General 
of  each  of  the  military  departments  who 
have  the  vast  responsibility  for  the 
worldwide  medical  care  of  millions  of 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
should  similarly  be  given  official  recog- 
nition of  this  tremendous  responsibility 
by  being  provided  three-star  rank. 

The  Surgeons  General  of  the  three 
services  are  responsible  for  all  of  the 
health  personnel  and  their  training;  the 
medical  staffing  of  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, field  units,  and  ships;  and  the  pro- 
vision of  trained  personnel  in  the  mili- 
tary medical  missions  of  aviation,  space, 
submarine,  and  atomic  medicine,  and 
medical  planning  and  logistics. 

The  Surgeons  General  of  our  military 
services  also  represent  our  medical  serv- 
ices in  consultation  and  meetings  with 
foreign  nations  and  yet  are  often  junior 
to  Surgeons  General  or  chief  medical 
officers  of  high  rank  of  other  countries 
with  smaller  military  organizations.  Un- 
fortunately, this  discrepancy  in  rank  in 
connection  with  the  national  and  inter- 
national meetings  held  by  our  Surgeons 
General  with  their  contemporaries  in- 


evitably results  in  unnecessary  embar- 
rassment and  creates  problems  of  proto- 
col that  could  easily  be  avoided  by  pro- 
viding these  officers  with  three-star 
rank. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  this  disgraceful 
condition  would  not  be  corrected. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Navy  with 
some  3,700  medical  officers,  has  only  13 
flag  officers — excluding  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  physicians;  the  Army,  with 
about  4.800  medical  officers,  has  18  gen- 
eral officers:  and  the  Air  Force,  with 
about  3.700  medical  officers,  has  17  gen- 
eral officers.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  with  about  4,300 
physicians,  pTus  noncareer  residents,  has 
nearly  300  in  super  grades — GS-16  and 
above — whose  salaries  are  comparable  or 
greater  than  officers  of  the  flag  rank — 
$18,935  to  $24,500. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  a  total 
of  2,254  medical  officers,  including  24 
flag  rank  officers  equally  divided  between 
the  upper  and  lower  half. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  opportunity  for  medical  officers 
to  achieve  flag  rank  or  the  equivalent  in 
the  military  departments  is  demon- 
strably less  than  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  comparable  status  in  other  Fed- 
eral employment  and  in  private  practice. 

For  example,  based  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  Navy  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  and  above  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  of- 
ficers in  the  Medical  Corps  holding  flag 
rank  is  0.36  percent  as  compared  to  the 
nonrestricted  line  percentage  of  more 
than  0.84  percent.  Thus,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  flag  rank  in  the  line  of  the 
Navy  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  it  is  for 
officers  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy. 
A  comparable  situation  is  foimd  in  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  as  well. 

We  are  today,  in  one  manner  or  an- 
other, drafting  almost  50  percent  of  each 
year's  medical  schools  graduating  group 
under  the  doctors'  special  draft  law.  At 
the  present  time,  in  the  general  draft, 
only  some  100.000  to  160.000  men  are 
drafted  per  year  out  of  the  new  eligibil- 
ity pool  of  potential  inductees  of  about 
1,600.000.  Thus,  under  the  general  draft 
law  we  are  drafting  approximately  10 
percent  of  tho^e  eligible,  whereas  under 
the  doctors'  di%ift  law  we  are,  in  effect, 
drafting  almost  50  percent  of  the  total 
eligible.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  this 
special  group  of  professional  personnel 
are  being  required  to  share  an  inordinate 
proportion  of  the  country's  requirement 
for  military  service. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  the  special 
doctors'  draft,  although  discriminatory, 
is  essential.  However,  it  is  also  proving 
inadequate  to  maintain  a  career  medical 
coi-ps.  Without  the  special  doctors' 
'iraft.  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  armed 
services  would,  collapse,  and  even  today, 
it  is  deteriorating  despite  the  draft. 

Tlie  bill  before  us  today  would  at- 
tempt, in  an  admittedly  minor  way,  to 
attack  these  various  problems  by  singling 
out  this  group  for  special  attention  and 
providing  the  services  with  some  addi- 
tional promotion  opportunity  resulting 
from  the  establishment  of  a  three-star 
rank  in  each  of  the  Medical  Coips  of  our 
military  departments. 
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Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  since  it 
merely  results  in  less  than  a  $200  monthly 
increase  in  basic  pay  for  each  of  the  three 
officers  who  would  be  so  designated,  an 
increase  in  basic  pay  from  $1,455.60  to 
$1,614.20  per  month. 

SUMMARY 

The  military  departments  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  say  there  is  no 
need  for  this  legislation  since  the  Presi- 
dent presently  has  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate the  Surgeons  General  as  three-star 
officers.  But,  I  firmly  believe  that  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  appointed  as 
our  Surgeons  General  should  serve  in 
these  billets  in  three-star  grades  under 
a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  and  not  at 
the  whim  of  a  President.  I  hope  you  will 
share  my  conviction  in  this  regard. 
American  Medical  Association. 

Ch  icago.  III.,  May  14, 1965. 
Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Repraycntatiref^.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rivers:  It  Is  the  understanding 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  that 
your  committee  has  imdcr  active  considera- 
tion H.R.  7484.  a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral 
for  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
while  serving  as  Surgeons  General. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  long 
been  Interested  in  the  health  of  our  service- 
men, and.  in  tills  regard,  has  worked  closely 
with  the  military  departments  in  mnintaln- 
ing  high  standards  of  health.  The  American 
Medical  Asscciailon  has  also  recogni:^cd  that 
the  offices  of  tlie  Surgeons  General  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  carry  with  them 
responsibility  for  the  worldwide  health  care 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Tliis  heavy 
responsibility  warrants.  In  our  opinion,  the 
commensurate  rank  provided  In  this  bill. 

The  association  also  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  encountered  In  retain- 
ing qualified  career  medical  officers.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  recognition  provided  by  H.R 
7484  win  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  mo- 
rale of  military  medical  officers. 

Accordingly,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation strongly  supports  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  7484. 

I  win  appreciate  your  arranging  for  this 
letter  to  be  included  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  J.  L.  Blasincame,  M.D. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. In  at  least  one  department  of  this 
Government  we  ought  to  look  to  our  own 
dignity  rather  than  that  of  the  foreign- 
ers. It  seems  most  of  the  time  v.e  are 
doing  something  to  elevate  the  dignity 
of  foreigners  and  downgrading  ourselves. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  matter  of 
foreign  aid  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  physician  to 
the  President,  if  he  be  military,  holds  a 
three-star  rank  permanently? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No,  it 
is  not  permanent. 

Mr.  GROSS.    It  is  temporary? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes. 
As  Commander  in  Chief,  he  may  do  it. 
President  Eisenhower  designated  his 
physician.  General  Heaton,  as  a  three 
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star.  President  Johnson  designated  his 
physician  as  a  three  star.  It  is  his  deci- 
sion. He  has  the  right  under  the  law 
to  do  so,  and  I  think  he  should  have  that 
right.  Then  thereafter  General  Heaton 
became  Surgeon  General.  Now  as  Sur- 
geon General  he  continues  to  hold  three 
stars,  but  he  does  so  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  action  and  not  by  a  specific 
law.  Now  the  Navy  has  the  two-star 
Surgeon  General  as  provided  by  law.  In 
the  Air  Force  it  is  not  even  created  by 
law.  They  give  him  two  stars  and  there 
he  is  and  he  has  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity for  aerospace  medium  and  every- 
thing else.  I  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  do  this  and  I  only  recently  got  in  the 
position  where  I  could  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  with,  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  each  of  the  Surgeons  General 
would  hold  permanent  three-star  rank? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  They 
would  be  authorized  to  retire  at  the 
three-star  rank  and  hold  the  three-star 
rank  by  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  be  of  perma- 
nent three-star  rank  and  not  just  for 
the  purposes  of  retirement? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
requires  confirmation  when  they  retire, 
too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  they  retire? 
Then  it  is  not  actually  permanent? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes, 
sir,  this  is  positively  permanent  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  elevated  to  the  per- 
manent rank  of  lieutenant  general  and 
confirmed  in  that  rank,  why  then  would 
they  again  be  confirmed  on  retirement? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
sorry  I  misunderstood  your  question. 
While  serving  as  Surgeon  General,  they 
are  of  three-star  rank — and  this  would  be 
provided  in  permanent  law.  However, 
the  promotion  itself  is  temporary,  there- 
fore, when  they  retire  they  have  to  be  so 
designated  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  out- 
standing record  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Brown.  I  think 
he  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  medi- 
cal service  of  the  Navy.  I  certainly  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  thank 
him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7484  and  urge  the  House  to  pass  this 
bill  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  statements  made 
by  my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable Mendel  Rivers.  Mr.  Rivers  has 
given  the  Members  of  this  body  a  very 
precise  and  complete  justification  for  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Our  Surgeons  General  have  a  vast  and 
terrifying  responsibility — the  health  and 
medical  care  of  almost  7  million  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents.     Mili- 


tary:   2,645,964;   dependents:    4,009,487; 
total:  6,655,451. 

This  responsibility  is  awesome  in  it- 
self, but  when  viewed  with  the  awareness 
that  a  failure  to  adequately  maintain  the 
health  of  our  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  would  inevitably  direct- 
ly detract  from  the  combat  readiness  of 
our  military  forces,  we  begin  to  genuine- 
ly appreciate  the  importance  of  their 
managerial  and  scientific  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  the  medical  sei'vices  of 
our  military  departments  continue  to 
rely  heavily  upon  the  draft  for  medical 
personnel.  I  understand  that  our  re- 
spective medical  corps  have  only  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  their  personnel  in 
a  career  status.  As  a  consequence,  we 
have  a  tremendous  turnover  in  medical 
pei'sonnel,  which  inevitably  compounds 
the  managerial  problem  confronting  our 
Surgeons  General. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our  Sur- 
geons General  must  of  necessity  come 
from  among  the  career  officers  in  each 
of  the  military  departments.  We  can- 
not go  out  into  the  marketplace  and  se- 
lect outstanding  professional  medical 
practitioners  for  this  immensely  impor- 
tant responsibility — we  must  find  them 
from  among  our  career  medical  corps 
personnel — personnel  with  the  military 
and  scientific  professional  background 
which  qualifies  them  for  this  position. 

Fortunately,  we  have  been  blessed  with 
sufficient  numbers  of  these  dedicated 
medical  personnel  so  as  to  provide  the 
services  with  genuine  selectivity  in  des- 
ignating our  various  Surgeons  General. 
However,  we  will  not  be  able  to  rely  for- 
ever on  this  continued  good  fortune.  We 
must,  therefore,  take  action  to  insure  the 
retention  of  these  personnel  in  adequate 
numbers  so  as  to  provide  a  continuation 
of  a  genuine  career  medical  corps  in 
each  of  the  departments. 

Providing  three-star  rank  to  each  of 
these  Surgeons  General  will  be  a  small 
step  in  that  direction.  Therefore,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. However,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  emphasize  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  the  importance  of  taking 
other  steps  to  not  only  insure  the  reten- 
tion of  medical  officers  in  the  military 
departments,  but  all  other  equally  dedi- 
cated military  personnel. 

I,  for  one,  am  looking  forward  to  early 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sei-vices  on  the  subject  of  a  military  pay 
raise.  Every  Member  of  the  Congress  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  an  adjust- 
ment upward  in  military  compensation. 

The  Presidential  Panel  has  also  rec- 
ommended an  increase  in  military  pay. 
Although  the  increase  recommended  by 
the  Presidential  Panel  is  disappointingly 
small,  it  does  nevertheless  reflect  una- 
nimity of  opinion  among  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  an  adjustment  upward  in 
military  pay  is  urgently  required. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  will  give  this  requirement 
prompt  attention  and  will  report  a  bill 
to  the  floor  which  will  provide  for  a  real- 
istic adjustment  in  military  pay.  The 
Members  of  the  House  can  then  work 
their  will  in  respect  to  its  merits. 

I  trust  that  the  House  will,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  accept  the  recommendations 


of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
respect  to  the  requirement  for  an  increase 
in  military  pay. 

Now,  let  us  take  this  action  today  to 
provide,  by  statute,  that  our  Surgeons 
General  will  have  the  professional  dignity 
and  stature  that  accompanies  three-star 
rank.  I  earnestly  request  your  support 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  1  minute,  to  say 
that  this  bill  has  the  backing  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  as  well 
as  the  American  Dental  Association. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall], 
who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
who  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  as  an  assistant 
to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  for 
miUtary  and  civilian  personnel  during 
World  War  II.  I  am  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill,  for  many  of  the  reasons  al- 
ready stated. 

I  should  like  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House,  that  at  one  time  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  controlled  over  1.2 
million  civilian  and  military  personnel 
during  the  height  of  the  mobilization  for 
that  war  effort. 

This  will  certainly  enhance  the  status 
of  consultation  with  the  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral not  only  by  the  White  House  but 
also,  I  hope,  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  matters  as  to  which  they  are 
particularly  expert,  as  well  as  leaven 
existing  inequalities  between  the  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
White  House. 

We  are  now  sending  through  the  State 
Department — rather  than  the  military 
departments — the  so-called  Ascom,  or 
aid  teams,  for  teaching  and  training  as 
well  as  medical  care  in  South  Vietnam, 
whereas  that  could  well  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter be  done  with  regular  military — Air 
Force,  Navy,  or  Army — hospital  units  as 
teaching  units.  This  would  be  done  if 
the  function  of  coordination  in  com- 
mand were  brought  about.  I  believe  the 
higher  rank,  which  has  long  been  de- 
served— in  fact,  since  the  time  of  the 
War  Between  the  States — will  help  to 
give  proper  credit  and  status. 

I  strongly  support  the  bill. 

GENERAL  LEA\'E 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  2  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  that  the  House 
suspend  the  mles  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
7484,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  DEAF  ACT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  7031)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7031 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act". 

AUTHORIiATION   OP  /VPPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  resi- 
dential facility  for  postsecondary  technical 
training  and  education  for  persons  who  are 
deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  successful 
employment,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  and 
operation,  including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  including  sums  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  for  the  coiistruction  of  buildings 
and  other  facilities  for  such  Institute. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  ( 1 )  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education, 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  cer- 
tificate. (2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  (or  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  to 
provide  a  program  of  education  beyond  sec- 
ondary education.  (3»  provides  an  educa- 
tional program  for  which  it  awards  a  bach- 
elor's degree,  (4)  includes  one  or  more  pro- 
fessional or  graduate  schools,  (5)  is  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  institution,  and  (6)  is 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(c>  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction and  initial  equipment  of  ne ./  build- 
lugs,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings  and  equipment  thereof, 
and  acquisition  of  land;  including  architect's 
services,  but  excluding  off-site  improvements. 

PROPOSALS 

Sec.  4.  Afiy  institution  of  higher  education 
which  desires  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  shall 
submit  a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time,  in 
such  maruier.  and  containing  sxich  informa- 
tion as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

AGREEMENT  TO   ESTABLISH   INSTITUTE 

Sec.  5(a)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Board  created  by 
section  6.  is  autiiorized  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  an  institution  of  higher  education 
for  the  establishment  and  operation,  includ- 
ing construction  and  equipment,  of  a  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  The 
Secretary,  in  considering  proposals  from  In- 
stitutions of  higher  educ.ition  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  under  this  Act,  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  institutions  which  are  located  In 
metropolitan  industrial  areas. 

(b)   The  agreement  shall — 

(1»  provide  that  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  will  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 


and  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  tiie  agreement  made 
pursuant  tiiereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  will 
appoint  an  advisory  group  to  advise  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  basic  policies  governing  its 
establishment  and  operation,  which  group 
shall  include  persons  who  are  professionally 
concerned  with  education  and  technical 
training  at  the  postsecondary  school  level, 
persons  who  are  professionally  concerned 
with  activities 'relating  to  education  and 
training  of  the  deaf,  and  members  of  the 
public  familiar  with  the  need  for  services 
provided  by  the  Institute; 

(3)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  Institution  will 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  the  report  of  the 
Institution  to  the  Congress  with  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate; 

(4)  includes  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board,  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor In  the  performance  of  work  on  any  con- 
struction aided  by  Federal  funds  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276ar-5);  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 

(15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended 

(40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(c)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  such 
funds  have  been  paid — 

(A)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed  or  the 
agreement  Is  terminated,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  for  releas- 
ing the  institution  from  Its  obligation,  or 

(B)  the  institution  ceases  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  facility. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  cotirt 
for  the  district  In  which  the  facility  Is  sit- 
uated. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  THE  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITDTE  FOR 
TKB  DEAP 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Board  on  Establishment  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
which  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons,  not  reg- 
ular full-time  employees  of  the  United  States, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point one  of  the  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man. The  appointed  members  shall  be  se- 
lected from  among  leaders  In  fields  related  to 
education  and  training  of  the  deaf  and  other 
fields  of  education,  and  from  members  of  the 
public  familiar  with  the  need  for  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Institute.  The  Conunissioner  of 
Education  and  the  Commissioner  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  shall  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board,  while  serving 
on  business  of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to 


receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
eluding  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  731>-2) 
for  j^ersons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermlttenly. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
(1)  to  review  proposals  from  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  offer  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf,  (2)  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  such  proposals,  and  ( 3 )  to  make  such  other 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
National  Technical  Institute  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(d)  After  the  Secretary  enters  Into  an 
agreement  under  this  Act,  the  Board  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  37,000  seriously  hearing- 
impaired  children  in  the  country,  of 
whom  some  6,000  are  receiving  little  or 
no  special  education  help.  Legislative 
activities  in  recent  years  that  include 
stimulation  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  other  professional  personnel,  re- 
search, and  demonstration,  captioned 
films  and  other  acts  are  beginning  to  im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities  for 
these  children. 

There  is  a  continual  flow  of  some 
3.000  students  who  finish  or  leave  school 
each  year.  Very  little  to  date  has  been 
done  to  Improve  the  opportunities  for 
education  and  training  of  this  group  that 
lead  to  adequate  employment. 

These  capable  young  adults .  with  a 
valuable  potential  for  contributing  to  so- 
ciety, are  given  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  develop  this  potential.  In  our  modern 
society  the  demands  for  much  more 
technical  training  is  increasing.  Provi- 
sions must  be  made  to  allow  the  special 
talents  of  this  group  to  emerge.  If  they 
are  trained  in  technical  skills,  they  will 
be  able  to  increase  their  self-esteem  and 
their  worth  to  society. 

A  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  will  give  these  desei-ving  young 
adults  the  opportunity  they  need  to  in- 
crease their  worth  in  their  own  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  man. 

I  might  point  out  that  their  problems 
are  particularly  acute  and  particularly 
pathetic. 

We  held  comprehensive  hearings  in  the 
subcommitte  on  this  subject.  The  bill 
was  reported  imanimously  by  both  the 
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subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
It  is  something  which  is  really  an  abso- 
lute essential. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  v.ill  be  proud  to  learn  that,  of  all 
the  nations  in  the  world,  ours  is  the  only 
nation  where  a  higher  education  is  avail- 
able for  deaf  youngsters,  in  Gallaudet 

It  is  the  only  institution  of  its  type 
in  the  world.  Its  facilities  are  over- 
crowded. It  has  the  type  of  curriculum 
and  method  of  operation  which  will  not 
take  care  of  many  thousands  of  young 
adult  deaf  persons  whose  talents  lie  in 
another  direction;  namely,  that  of  the 
vocational  type  of  education.  Gallaudet 
College  is  a  liberal  arts  institution  as 
distinguished  from  the  orientation  that 
the  deaf  person  would  get  from  this  new 
proposed  institution. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Carey],  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job,  as  usual,  in  handling  this 
legislation,  and  he  will  address  himself 
to  it  later  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  understand  this  bill  provides  for  a  com- 
mission or  a  national  advisory  board  or 
something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
does. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  For  the  establishment  of 
the  institution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  A 
12-member  National  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  report  back  to 
Congress,  or  to  whom  do  they  report? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
rep>ort  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  the  Secretary  of 
HEW? 

Ml*.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
And  when  their  job  is  done,  that  is.  the 
study  with  relation  to  the  establishment 
of  the  institution,  they  will  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  make  a  recom- 
mendation and  the  recommendation  goes 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  HEW  and  not  to 
Congress? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct.    Technically,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  will  we 
have  no  opportunity,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  pass  upon  the  location  of  this 
institution? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No, 
we  will  not,  except,  of  course,  in  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  This  is  exactly  how  Gal- 
laudet College,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  101  years,  is  operating  now. 
Their  appropriation  comes  up  every  year 
and  is  reviewed  by  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  A  budget 
is  submitted  and  the  funds  are  voted  up 
or  down  depending  on  the  needs  de- 
scRbed.  In  this  particular  bill,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  probably  knows, 
we  provide  there  will  be  public  members 
on  the  board  of  the  institution  once  this 
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board  is  constituted,  just  as  we  do  on  the 
Gallaudet  College  Board. 

It  is  indicated  there  would  be  Members 
of  Congress  serving  on  that  board.  So 
the  conduct  and  the  administration  of 
the  institution  would  be  under  constant 
surveillance  by  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me 
in  order  that  I  might  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  gen- 
tleman, who  is  the  sponsor  of  this  bill, 
that  Gallaudet  College  should  be  merged 
with  a  new  institution  or  that  it  should 
be  continued  in  the  work  it  is  doing? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  pleased  to  answer 
my  colleague  from  Iowa.  The  experts 
testified  in  depth  before  our  subcommit- 
tee indicating  that  a  merger  with  Gal- 
laudet would  neither  be  logical  nor  ideal. 
They  are  already  up  to  the  saturation 
point  in  terms  of  their  present  facility. 
It  is  not  ideally  situated  in  the  District 
as  an  academic  institution,  but  it  would 
certainly  not  be  practical  to  suggest  a 
movement  at  this  time  of  Gallaudet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  Gallaudet  is  not  ideally  situ- 
ated. I  would  hope  in  the  establishment 
of  such  a  new  institution  it  would  not 
be  an  expansion,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  fine  work  they  are  doing  in  Gallau- 
det College.  It  should  not  be  an  expan- 
sion of  that  institution  in  its  present 
location. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  president  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege and  the  dean  testified  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  and  said  specifically  that 
Gallaudet  is  a  liberal  arts  institution  pri- 
marily and  it  would  not  do  for  this  pur- 
pose at  all.  The  criteria  for  the  new  in- 
stitution are  set  forth  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill.  It  is  clear  that 
Gallaudet  does  not  meet  these  specifi- 
cations : 

H.R.  7031 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 

operation  of  a  National  Technical  Institute 

for  the  Deaf 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act". 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  resi- 
dential facility  for  post  secondary  technical 
training  and  education  for  persons  who  are 
deaf  In  order  to  prepare  them  for  successful 
employment,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  and 
operation.  Including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  including  sums  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
and  other  facilities  for  such  Institute. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  (1)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  having  a   certificate  of   graduation 


from  a  school  providing  secondary  education, 
or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  cer- 
tificate, (2)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  (or  In  the  District  of  Columbia)  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  beyond  second- 
ary education,  (3)  provides  an  educational 
program  for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, (4)  includes  one  or  more  professional 
or  graduate  schools,  (5)  is  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  Institution,  and  (6)  is  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  association.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(c)  The  term  "construction"  includes 
construction  and  initial  equipment  of  new 
buildings,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings  and  equipment 
thereof,  and  acquisition  of  land;  including 
architect's  services,  but  excluding  off-site 
Improvements. 

PROPOSALS 

Sec.  4.  Any  institution  of  hlghed  educa- 
tion which  desires  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  shall  submit  a  proposal  therefor  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  Information  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

AGREEMENT  TO  ESTABLISH   INSTITUTE 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Advisory  Board  cre- 
ated by  section  6,  is  authorized  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion. Including  construction  and  equipment, 
of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  The  Secretary,  in  considering  pro- 
posals from  Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  Act, 
shall  give  preference  to  Institutions  which 
are  located  In  metropolitan  Industrial  areas. 

(b)   The  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  will  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  agreement  made 
pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trvistees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  will 
appoint  an  advisory  group  to  advise  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  In  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  basic  policies  governing  its 
establishment  and  operation,  which  group 
shall  Include  persons  who  are  professionally 
concerned  with  education  and  technical 
training  at  the  postsecondary  school  level, 
persons  who  are  professionally  concerned 
with  activities  relating  to  education  and 
training  of  the  deaf,  and  members  of  the 
public  familiar  with  the  need  for  services 
provided  by  the  Institute; 

(3)  provide  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  institution  will 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  report  of 
the  Institution  to  the  Congress  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate; 

(41  include  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board,  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and 

(5)  provide  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  by  any  contractor  or  siibcontractor 
in  the  performance  of  work  on  any  construc- 
tion aided  by  Federal  funds  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institute  will  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  Ihan  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5);  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
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standards  specified  in  this  paragraph,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  PJl. 
3176;  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

(c)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  such 
funds  have  been  paid — 

(A)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used,  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed  or  the 
agreement  is  terminated,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  institution  from  its  obligation, 
or 

(B)  the  institution  ceases  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  facility, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  reco\-er 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
cility an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  the  same  ratio  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of 
such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  facility  is  situ- 
ated. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  BOARD  ON  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE    DEAF 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Board  on  Establishment  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
which  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons,  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  one  of  the  members  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  The  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  leaders  in  fields 
related  to  education  and  training  of  the  deaf 
and  other  fields  of  education,  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  public  familiar  with  the  need 
for  services  provided  by  the  Institute.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  shall  be 
ex  eflQcio  members  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board,  while  serving 
on  business  of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
cluding traveltime,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2 )  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
wnployed  intermittedly. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
(1)  to  review  proposals  from  Institutions  of 
higher  education  which  offer  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf,  (2)  to  malse 
reconamendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  proposals,  and  (3)  to  make 
such  other  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  National  Technical  Institute  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

(di  After  the  Secretary  enters  Into  an 
agreement  under  this  Act,  the  Board  shall 
cease  to  exist. 


Report  of  National  Technical  iNSTrruTE  for 
THE  Deaf  Act 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (HJl.  703  li  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Page  1,  line  8.  before  the  comma,  insert  "in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  successful  employ- 
ment". 


Page  3.  line  22,  strike  out  "provide  that". 
Page  3,  line  23,  Insert  "provide  that"  after 

"(1)". 

Page  4.  line  3.  strike  out  "the  Board  of 
Trustees"  and  insert  "provide  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  other  governing  body". 

Page  4,  line  14,  insert  "provide  that"  after 
"(3)".  and  after  the  word  "Trustees"  insert 
"or  other  governing  body". 

Page  4.  line  19.  insert  "Include"  after  "(4)". 

Page  4.  line  22.  insert  "provide  that"  after 
"(5)". 

Page  6,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out  "Council" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Board". 

SUMMARY    OF    THE   BILL 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  enter  uito  an 
agreement  with  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  establishment,  construction, 
equipping,  and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  residential  facility  for  post- 
secondary  technical  training  and  education 
for  persons  who  are  deaf.  A  12-member  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board  on  the  Establishment 
of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  re- 
view proposals  from  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  desire  such  an  Institute  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on 
entering  into  a  contract  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  such  an  Institute. 
The  Commissioners  of  Education  and  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  would  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board. 

NEED     FOR     THE     LEGISLATION 

There  are  approximately  3.000  deaf  stu- 
dents between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  who 
leave  or  graduate  from  State  and  local  schools 
and  classes  for  the  deaf  each  year.  A  large 
number  have  indicated  their  Intense  Inter- 
est and  desire  for  further  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Dr.  Leonard  M.  Elstad,  president 
of  Gallaudet  College,  the  only  Institution  for 
higher  education  for  the  deaf  In  the  world. 
In  his  testimony  reported  that  over  600  stu- 
dent applications  were  received  and  reviewed 
this  year.  He  reported  that  275  of  these  stu- 
dents will  be  admitted  in  September  1965. 

The  other  325  students  who  could  not  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college,  by 
the  very  act  of  submitting  an  application  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  further  education. 
This  number  coupled  with  some  75  to  100 
annual  withdrawals  from  the  college  at  vari- 
oxis  levels  from  freshmen  to  seniors.  In  ad- 
dition to  numerous  other  deaf  persons  among 
the  unemployed  or  underemployed  who  de- 
sire further  training,  Indicates  that  well  over 
400  students  each  year  would  be  eligible  for 
a  program  that  could  be  offered  in  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

The  recent  report  on  the  "Education  of  the 
Deaf"  prepared  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  1964, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  stated  that  "five-sixths 
of  our  deaf  adults  work  in  manual  Jobs  as 
contrasted  to  only  one-half  of  our  hearing 
population."  If  the  door  to  further  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  not  opened  for  the 
group  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  Gallau- 
det College,  including  other  qualified  stu- 
dents, they  have  almost  no  other  alternative 
than  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  nonskilled  labor 
force. 

Population    and    enrollment 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
there  are  37.000  school-age  seriously  hear- 
ing-impaired children  in  our  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 
(January  issue.  1965).  83  public  and  private 
residential  schools  are  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 18,800  deaf  students.  About  13,200 
attend  355  public  and  private  special  day 
schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  5.000  additional  students  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  axe  either  In  public  school  classes  that 


do  not  provide  necessary  special  education 
services  for  these  children  or  they  are  not 
In  school  at  all. 

Special  problems  in  education  o/  the  deaf 
Dr,  S.  Richard  Silverman,  director  of  the 
Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  professor 
of  audlology  at  Washington  University  Med- 
ical School  In  St.  Louis,  In  his  testimony  de- 
scribed the  educational  problems  brought 
about  by  severe  hearing  impairment.  A  por- 
tion of  his  statement  was  as  follows: 

"For  the  persons  we  are  here  concerned 
with,  the  essential  and  primary  channel  for 
receiving  the  acoustic  symbols  we  call  speech 
Is  either  absent  or  severely  restricted.  All 
the  skills  of  communication  that  depend  on 
learning  over  this  channel  are  adversely  af- 
fected. From  infancy  to  early  school  age, 
the  chief  mode  of  communication  for  the 
normal  hearing  child  Is  auditory.  The  child 
hears  and  learns  to  talk  from  what  he  hears. 
Furthermore,  he  not  only  learns  how  to  com- 
municate; he  also  learns  what  to  communi- 
cate. 

"For  a  child  who  does  not  have  the  dally 
experience  of  listening  to  language,  its  ac- 
quisition is  indeed  difficult.  If  not  impos- 
sible lor  some,  even  with  instruction.  •  •  • 
the  teacher  is  confronted  with  the  task  of 
communicating  language  to  a  child  in  the 
absence  of  the  sensory  system  considered  to 
be  es.sential  for  its  acquisition. 

"The  educator,  therefore,  must  seek  ways 
to  manipulate  Information  so  that  it  can  be 
transmitted  over  whatever  sensory  system  or 
combination  of  systems — vision,  touch,  re- 
sidual hearing.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
concerned  about  the  content  of  what  we 
commimlcate — language  and  subject  matter, 
as  it  is  influenced  by  the  demands  of  society 
and  the  child  himself." 

A  young  child  who  has  a  substantial  or 
total  hearing  loss,  acquired  at  birth  or  before 
the  normal  age  for  learning  language  through 
hearing,  has  a  serious  educational  handicap. 
Our  schools  and  special  classes  for  deaf  chil- 
dren have  done  an  unquestionably  outstand- 
ing Job  over  the  past  150  years  In  providing 
these  children  with  a  basic  elementary  school 
education.  These  schools  have  been  per- 
forming their  task  under  extremely  difficult 
conditions  which  Include  lack  of  funds,  weak 
or  token  public  support,  poor  facilities,  and 
a  lack  of  adequately  trained  professional 
personnel. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  by  educators 
of  the  deaf  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of 
reading,  langviage,  and  communication  skills 
by  deaf  children.  For  the  most  part,  the  ob- 
jective has  been  to  teach  the  tool  skills  well 
enough  at  the  elementary  level  so  that  these 
children  could  go  on  with  their  education  or 
further  vocational  training  in  our  colleges, 
universities,  and  vocational  training  facilities 
for  normal  he.nrlng  students. 

Philosophically,  this  goal  would  appear  to 
be  a  reasonable  one.  Many  educators  have 
been  convinced  that  this  kind  of  prepara- 
tion is  the  best  way  for  the  deaf  child  to 
become  a  full  par*^icipant  socially  and  eco- 
nomically In  a  hearing  world.  Numerous 
Individual  success  stories  can  be  and  have 
been  produced  to  support  this  theory. 
However,  the  facts  reveal  that  for  the  gen- 
eral deaf  population  this  has  not  been 
achieved. 

Pull  use  of  the  Intellectual  potential  of 
the  deaf  child  Is  seriously  hampered  by  deaf- 
ness. Only  through  the  use  of  every  visual 
educational  device  and  technique  together 
with  all  we  have  to  offer  by  way  of  modern 
electronic  acoustic  technology  can  this  po- 
tential be  utilized  more  fully. 

Most  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  offer 
programs  that  provide  for  the  equivalent  of 
an  eighth  grade  education.  Very  few  of  the 
specialized  day  school  programs  go  beyond 
this  level.  Students  desiring  more  than  this 
are  expected  to  enroll  in  regular  high  school 
and  other  vocational  schools  for  the  hear- 
ing.    This  Is  a  commendable  objective  and 
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Its  practice  should  be  encouraged  wherever 
and  whenever  possible.  However,  because  of 
the  serious  communication  problem  involved 
little  more  than  1  percent  of  these  children 
can  really  communicate  well  enough  to  do 

this. 

Considerable  pre.ssure  is  being  brought  up- 
on Gallaudet  College  in  Washington  to  ac- 
commodate a  greater  number  of  students 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Those  who 
apply  ioi  admission  indicate  by  this  effort, 
their  desire  for  further  knowledge  and  train- 
ing beyond  what  they  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure in  their  own  community  or  State.  Since 
Gallaudet  College  is  the  only  facility  avail- 
able that  can  provide  such  an  opportunity 
(and  this  opportunity  Is  restricted  to  a  lib- 
eral arts  program ) ,  a  rejection  for  admis- 
sion virtually  closes  the  door  to  any  possible 
further  education  for  them  unless  they  are 
in  the  small  minority  who  can  successfully 
attend  a  technical-vocational  school  or  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  for  the  hearing. 

Because  the  occupational  outlook  of  society 
is  changing,  there  exists  the  danger  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  these  deaf  individuals 
will  no  longer  be  needed  in  the  labor  market. 
Vocational  education  programs  for  the  deaf 
In  our  residential  schools  in  the  past  have 
trained  the  deaf  for  positions  at  mechanical 
and  operative  levels.  Present  and  future 
modern  technology  is  now  and  will  be  re- 
quiring far  more  sophisticated  occupational 
training  and  education  for  those  seeking 
employment.  Now  more  than  ever  before, 
the  deaf  should  have  equal  access  to  the  full 
range  of  postsecondary  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities  that  are  pre.sently  available 
to  the  general  population. 

A  national  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
DEAF 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  would,  by  providing 
a  broad  flexible  curriculum,  be  able  to  meet 
the  many  and  varied  special  needs  of  able 
young  deaf  adults  who  seek  the  opportunity 
for  further  education  and  training.  Ade- 
quately trained  staff  members  who  are  re- 
sourceful, flexible,  and  imaginative  would  be 
required  for  the  successful  operation  of  a 
residential,  educational,  and  technical 
training  program. 

Size  of  the  Institute 
Since  the  estimates  that  have  been  made 
regai-dlng  the  number  of  students  who  would 
be  able  to  profit  from  a  specialized  program 
Indicate  that  at  least  400  students  each  year 
could  qualify  for  enrollment,  provision  should 
be  made  Initially  to  enroll  at  least  200  stu- 
dents each  year.  The  special  needs  of  Indi- 
vidual students  for  program  planning  pur- 
poses would  be  determined  following  com- 
plete physical,  psychological,  audlologlcal 
evaluations,  and  a  program  of  orientation  and 
guidance  counseling.  The  goals  established 
for  some  students  could  be  accomplished  in 
1  year.  The  objectives  for  others  might  re- 
quire 2,  3,  or  even  4  years  to  complete.  A 
facility  built  to  accommodate  at  least  600 
students  and  adults  above  the  age  of  17 
properly  equipped  and  staffed  should  be  able 
to  completely  process,  counsel,  educate,  train, 
and  place  at  least  200  students  each  year. 
Each  student  would  complete  his  or  her  own 
special  program  or  course  of  study  at  the 
end  of  1  or  more  years  depending  upon  indi- 
vidual needs  and  the  training  undertaken. 

Program  objectives 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  educational 
program  should  be  employment  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  prescribed  training  program.  The 
environment  of  the  school,  the  curriculum, 
and  general  living  conditions,  along  with 
health  and  recreational  services,  should  be 
designed  to  help  the  student  achieve  a  high 
degree  of  personal  development  and  a  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  The  educational  and 
training  program  should  be  supplemented  by 
varied  civic  and  social  group  activities  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  envlrorunent  for  developing 


concepts  of  responsible  citizenship  and  social 
competence. 

The  focus  of  effort  of  the  entire  faculty  on 
behalf  of  the  students  attending  the  Institute 
should  be  directed  toward  the  goals  of  suc- 
cessful employment  and  preparation  for  full 
participation  in  community  living. 

Location 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  should  be  located  In  a  large  metropol- 
itan Industrial  area  so  that  It  could  be  de- 
signed to  serve  the  special  needs  of  deaf  youth 
from  any  community  In  the  Nation.  The  In- 
stitute should  be  affiliated  with  a  major  uni- 
versity for  the  administration  of  its  program. 
This  would  facilitate  securing  the  medical, 
audlologlcal,  psychological,  and  psychiatric 
services  needed  to  supplement  appropriate 
guidance  and  counseling  services  provided  by 
the  staff  of  the  Institute. 

The  community  where  the  Institute  is  lo- 
cated should  be  able  to  offer  a  variety  of 
opportunities  for  training  and  experience  In 
a  wide  range  of  modern  Industrial  settings. 
The  community  should  be  one  that  would 
generally  be  receptive  to  a  program  of  this 
nature  and  be  sympathetic  with  training 
needs  of  the  handicapped. 

The  Institute  should  be  located  In  a  com- 
munity that  has  a  wide  variety  of  nationally 
representative  types  of  Industrial  activities 
in  order  to  make  It  possible  for  the  student 
to  return  to  his  home  for  eventual  employ- 
ment. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  the  Institute  should  be 
very  flexible  so  as  to  permit  a  variety  of 
adaptations  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
students  without  the  absolute  necessity  to 
conform  to  traditional  accreditation  stand- 
ards, such  as  course  credits,  fixed '  period 
scheduling,  and  other  curriculmn,  restric- 
tions. A  special  course  of  study  should  be 
tailor  made  to  meet  the  very  specific  needs 
of  each  student  attending  the  Institute. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  a  prescribed 
curriculum,  each  student  should  receive  a 
certificate  or  other  formal  recognition  that 
would  attest  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  standards  and  quality  of  train- 
ing offered  in  all  areas  would  have  to  be 
high  enough  to  meet  the  usual  require- 
ments as  recommended  by  labor,  Industry, 
and  professional  associations,  Including  cer- 
tifying and  licensing  agencies. 

The  program  offered  should  be  broad 
enough  to  include  a  basic  or  preparatory 
^curriculum  of  a  remedial  nature  In  such 
subjects  as  English,  reading,  science,  and 
mathematics.  The  basic  program  should  be 
designed  specifically  to  prepare  students  for 
the  academic  courses  of  study  that  would  be 
offered  to  support  the  postsecondary  tech- 
nical training.  A  supplementary  ctorriculum 
Including  such  courses  as  humanities,  gov- 
ernment, history,  and  economics  should  be 
offered  to  properly  prepare  studente  for  liv- 
ing In  a  modern  urban  society.  A  compre- 
hensive supporting  curriculum  In  such  sub- 
ject areas  as  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
higher  mathematics,  should  be  offered  where 
required  as  prerequisites  for  training  In  tech- 
nical areas. 

The  course  work  offered  In  preparatory, 
support,  and  supplemental  currlculums 
should  follow  a  logical  sequence  in  preparing 
students  for  training  and  experience  In  a 
wide  variety  of  technologies.  The  follow- 
ing suggested  technological  programs  are  Il- 
lustrative of  some  of  the  kinds  of  training 
opportunities  that  should  be  made  available 
to  deaf  students: 

Automotive  technology:  mechanics  and 
body  repair,  shop  service  operations,  auto- 
motive refrigeration,  internal  combustion 
engines,   and  diesel   engine  technology. 

Aviation  technology :  mechanics  and  engine 
repair,  unit  assembly  work,  and  drafting. 

Building  and  construction:  carpentry, 
plumbing,  equipment  repair,  and  architec- 
tural drawing. 


Paramedical  and  chemical  technology: 
chemistry,  microbiology,  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, quantitative  analysis,  dental  pros- 
thetics, optical  instruments,  and  embalming. 

Engineering  technology:  engineering 
graphics,  technical  math,  physics,  chem- 
istry, general  metals,  technical  drafting, 
engineering  fundamentals,  surveying,  water- 
sanitary  technology,  and  technical  report 
writing. 

Business:  accounting,  business  machines, 
typing,  office  management,  data  processing, 
computer  operation,  and  programing. 

Commercial  art:  basic  design,  basic  draw- 
ing, advertising,  and  dress  design. 

Electronic  engineering  technology:  elec- 
tronics fundamentals,  technical  math  and 
physics,  radio  and  television  repair.  Indus- 
trial electronics,  and  technical  drafting. 

Technical  graphic  arts:  lithography,  engi- 
neering graphics,  technical  drafting,  offset, 
and  equipment   maintenance   and  repair. 

Mechanical  and  metals  technology:  ma- 
chine shop,  welding,  air  conditioning,  sheet 
metal  work,  refrigeration,  tool  and  die,  and 
ornamental  metalwork. 

An  enrichment  curriculum  should  be  made 
available  to  those  students  who  have  the 
ability  and  desire  to  pursue  further  profes- 
sional training  In  other  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Such  courses  as  literature,  history, 
psychology,  sociology,  foreign  language  phi- 
losophy, and  political  sciences  could  be  of- 
fered in  the  Institute  Itself  or  arrangements 
for  study  In  these  areas  could  be  made  for 
the  students  In  other  regular  university  pro- 
grams. 

Essential  to  the  overall  program  would  be 
the  opportunity  for  continued  Instruction  In 
communication  skills.  These  would  include 
work  toward  Improving  speech  and  speech 
reading  skills  In  addition  to  a  continuing 
support  program  of  auditory  training. 

Administration 

The  Institute  should  be  directed  by  a  per- 
son who  has  had  professional  training  and 
experience  as  an  educator  of  the  deaf.  He 
should  be  qualified  to  organize  a  competent 
staff  that  would  be  able  to  pull  together  all 
the  resources  of  a  community  and  other  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  order  that 
the  needs  of  students  to  be  enrolled  could 
be  served.  All  staff  members,  including 
counseling,  placement,  psychological,  and  In- 
struction specialists,  should  be  adequately 
trained  to  deal  with  deaf  students  from  all 
types  of  schools  and  educational  back- 
grounds. These  personnel  should  know  and 
understand  deaf  students  thoroughly,  in- 
cluding their  special  education  and  social 
problems. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, would  appoint  an  advisory  group  to 
advise  the  Director  of  the  Institute  in  formu- 
lating and  carrying  out  the  basic  policies 
governing  its  establishment  and  operation. 
Because  of  the  Federal  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  It 
would  be  anticipated  that  congressional  rep- 
resentation would  be  Included  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  group  among  those 
who  are  designated  as  members  of  the  public 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  deaf. 

Placement  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  In- 
stitute should  provide  for  Initial  placement 
and  followup  services  through  appropriate 
liaison  with  community  vocational  rehabil- 
itation agencies  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  a  byproduct,  In  providing  this  kind  of 
expert  service,  the  Institute  could  serve  as  a 
practice  teaching  center  for  the  training  of 
special  guidance  and  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors for  the  deaf. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  place- 
ment guidance  and  counseling  staff  should 
be  to  maintain  continuous  liaison  with  per- 
sonnel In  all  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf. 
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vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  In- 
dxistry  in  order  to  keep  these  Individuals  In- 
formed and  up  to  date  on  all  pertinent  activ- 
ities of  the  Institute. 

Standards  for  admission 
Students  should  be  considered  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  Institute  without  having  to  take 
formal  entrance  or  qualifying  examinations. 
Admission  to  the  program  should  be  based 
on  a  complete  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
each  student's  potential  for  successfully 
completing  a  course  of  study  which  would 
provide  hun  with  an  employable  skill.  The 
information  needed  for  this  purpose  as  a  part 
of  the  application  process  should  include  a 
review  cf  medical,  psychological,  and  audio- 
logical  records;  acadamic  achievement  and 
school  progress  reports;  and  recommenda- 
tions from  teachers,  school  principal,  and 
others  who  are  acquainted  with  the  student. 
Wherever  possible,  personal  Interviews  with 
potential  students  at  the  Institute,  at  home, 
or  in  school  should  be  mr.de  by  the  appro- 
priate staff  members  of  the  Institute. 

A  period  of  orientation,  evaluation,  and 
counseling  at  the  Institute  In  order  to  prop- 
erly prepare  the  new  student  for  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  program,  should  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  It. 
Research 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  practice  teach- 
ing center  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In- 
structors, and  rehabilitation  counselors  the 
Institute  should  serve  as  a  research  facility 
for  the  study  of  educational  problems  of  the 
deaf.  The  Institute  would  be  an  excellent 
proving  ground  for  the  development  of  new 
and  better  educational  teaching  techniques. 
Such  lnff>rmatlon  would  be  useful  to  all  pro- 
grams where  deaf  children  are  taught. 
Physical  facilities 

The  Institute  should  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber o'  flexible  classroom  accommodations  to 
handle  at  least  50  groups  or  classes  simul- 
taneously: dormitories  for  600  residential  stu- 
dents equipped  with  recreation  room,  social 
center,  reading  and  study  areas;  laboratory 
and  shop  facilities  for  all  technological  and 
occupational  programs;  a  special  library  and 
instruct.onal  media  center;  group  auditory 
training  equipment  available  in  all  class- 
room and  other  meeting  or  assembly  areas; 
a  recreation  and  general  student  social  cen- 
ter designed  purely  for  recreation  and  phys- 
ical fitness  programs;  an  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  for  about  800  to  accom- 
modate the  entire  student  body  and  staff  at 
one  seating;  a  completely  equipped  guidance 
and  counseling  and  a  psychological  services 
center;  and  a  cafeteria. 

Comprehensive  study  of   the  education  for 
the  deaf 

One  of  the  Important  factors  leading  to  the 
proposal  for  a  program  of  technical  education 
of  the  deaf,  has  been  the  report  on  the  "Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf,"  which  was  undertaken 
by  authorization  of  the  1965  appropriation  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

It  wotild  be  most  appropriate  that  no  later 
than  1970  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  be  undertaken  to  evaluate 
the  progress  made  under  the  program  author- 
ized In  this  legislation,  as  well  as  education 
effort  for  the  deaf  developed  on  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level  through  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendment  of  1963,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  as  well  as 
other  Federal  legislation. 

Section-bt-Section    Analysis    of    Proposed 

National   Technical   Institute    for   the 

Deaf  Act  (H.R.  7031) 

Section  1:  This  section  provides  that  the 
legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act." 

Section  2:  This  section  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 


for  the  establishment  and  operation,  includ- 
ing construction  and  equipment,  of  a  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  as  a 
residential  facility  for  postsecondary  tech- 
nical training  and  education  for  persons  who 
are  deaf  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  em- 
ployment. 

Section  3:  This  section  defines,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation,  the  term  "Secretary" 
to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  term  "institution  of  high- 
er education"  Is  defined  to  mean  an  educa- 
tional Institution  In  any  Stale  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  admits  as  regular 
students  only  graduates  of  secondary  schools 
or  the  equivalent,  Is  legally  authorized  to 
provide  postsecondary  education,  provides  an 
educational  program  leading  to  a  bachelor's 
degree,  includes  one  or  more  professional 
or  graduate  schools.  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  institution,  and  is  accredited  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  term  "construction"  In- 
cludes construction  and  initial  equipment  of 
new  buildings,  expansion,  remodeling,  and  al- 
teration of  existing  buildings  and  equipment 
thereof,  and  acquisition  of  land,  and  Includes 
architect's  fees  but  not  off-site  improve- 
ments. 

Section  4:  This  section  provides  that  any 
institution  of  higher  education  may  submit 
a  proposal  for  an  agreement  to  establish  and 
operate  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  in  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

Section  5:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary,  after  consulting  the 
National  Advisory  Board  on  EsUblishment  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
created  by  section  6  of  the  legislation,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  institution 
of  higher  education  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  giving  preference  to 
institutions  In  metropoUt.m  industrial  areas. 
Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  agreement 
contain  certain  provisions,  including  prevail- 
ing wage  assurances  and  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  or  other  governing  body  of  the  in- 
stitution, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, appoint  an  advisory  group  to  advise 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to 
b.isic  policies  for  its  establishment  and  oper- 
ation. The  subsection  also  provides  that  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary.  The  conunittec  would  expect 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the 
report  should  contain  such  Information  as 
m  ly  be  requested  by  the  Secretary.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  provides  for  recapture  of  Federal 
pr.vments  If  any  facility  aided  by  Federal 
funds  under  this  legislation  ceases  to  be  used 
for  the  purjKJses  for  which  It  was  constructed 
within  20  years  after  it  is  completed. 

Section  6:  This  section  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Board 
on  EsUvblishment  of  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  to  consist  of  12  per- 
sons selected  by  the  Secretary  from  among 
leaders  in  fields  related  to  education  and 
training  of  the  deaf  and  other  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  from  members  of  the  public 
familiar  with  the  need  for  services  provided 
by  the  Institute.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Commissioner  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  would  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board.  The  Board  would  review  and 
m.ake  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  proposals  from  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  offer  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  and  make  such  other  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  Institute 
as  may  be  appropriate.  The  Board  would 
cease  to  exist  after  the  Secretary  enters  into 
the  agreement. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the  floor  merely  to 
indicate  that  the  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  said,  was  the  subject 
of  rather  extensive  hearings.  The  mi- 
nority, both  on  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee,  did  support  the  bill  in 
the  form  that  it  comes  before  the  House 
here  today.  In  view  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  deaf  children  in  the 
population  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  each  State  to  have  a  separate 
educational  program  that  would  be  ade- 
quate, it  seems  obvious  this  is  an  area 
which  is  appropriate  for  Federal  con- 
cern. 

The  establishment  by  this  bill  of  an 
additional  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  handle  those  deaf  children  who 
are  not  qualified  for  the  particular  train- 
ing and  limited  educational  opportuni- 
ties available  at  Gallaudet  College  seems 
to  me  to  be  commendable.  Certainly 
there  are  many  deaf  children  who  need 
and  would  require  additional  training  at 
higher  educational  levels  whose  interests 
and  aptitudes  would  not  be  in  the  liberal 
arts  field. 

Overall  I  believe  this  is  good  legislation 
and  that  it  should  have  the  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  could  not  this  be 
made  a  part  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  suppose  it  might 
have  been,  but  let  me  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  CareyI  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  Perhaps  he  has  a 
better  answer  than  I  could  give. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  I  may  suggest  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa,  those  who  are  most 
expert  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  want  to  disassociate  this  from  the 
general  field  of  a  health  problem.  This 
is  not  a  health  problem.  These  are  edu- 
cable  people,  but  they  lack  means  of 
communication.  They  need  people  who 
are  trained  properly  to  advance  their 
knowledge  and  intellects  as  other  people 
can  advance  theirs.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  health  deficiency.  I  suggest  that 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have  a 
great  program  in  many  fields  that  are 
identified  with  physical  handicaps  and 
where  health  is  the  key  concept.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  here.  This  is  not  a 
health  field;  this  is  an  education  field. 
These  are  educable  people  who  are  losing 
out  on  education  for  lack  of  a  facility 
to  keep  up  with  their  own  intellects. 
Therefore  we  would  not  identify  their 
need  as  a  health  problem. 

There  may  be  associated  health  prob- 
lems that  would  need  attention,  and  that 
Is  why  we  suggest  in  the  report  that  the 
institute  that  finally  agrees  to  found  this 
school  should  have  as  part  of  its  complex 
a  medical  school,  an  engineering  school, 
a  school  of  education,  and  so  forth.  But 
we  certairily  would  not  want  to  indicate 
that  what  we  have  here  is  a  health  defi- 
ciency, a  mental  deficiency,  or  any  kind 
of  such  handicap  except  this  key  handl- 
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cap  of  deafness  which  basically  is  one  of 
communication  and  education. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question,  will  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  7031  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  2  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  just  passed,  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gallaudet 
College  is  the  only  college  in  the  world 
for  the  deaf.  There  are  no  other  post- 
secondaiy  academic  or  technical  schools 
available  for  this  group  in  the  United 
States. 

Of  approximately  3,000  young  deaf 
adults  above  the  age  of  16  leaving  or 
graduating  from  schools  or  classes  for 
the  deaf  each  year,  little  more  than  200 
are  admitted  to  Gallaudet.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  rest  of  these  young  people 
when  they  have  nowhere  else  to  turn 
for  further  training?  The  only  thing 
available  for  most  is  nonskilled  labor  or 
unemployment.  Five-sixths  of  our  deaf 
adults  are  already  working  in  manual 
jobs  as  compared  with  one-half  of  the 
hearing  population. 

A  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  would  certainly  help  to  rectify  this 
situation  for  a  most  deserving  segment 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Every  attempt  has 
been  made  by  educators  of  the  deaf  to 
accelerate  the  learning  of  reading,  lan- 
guage, and  communication  skills  by  deaf 
childien.  For  the  most  part,  the  objec- 
tive has  been  to  teach  the  tool  skills  well 
enough  at  the  elementary  level  so  that 
these  children  could  go  on  with  their 
education  or  further  vocational  training 
In  our  colleges,  universities,  and  voca- 
tional training  facilities  for  normally 
hearing  students. 

Philosophically,  this  goal  would  appear 
to  be  a  reasonable  one  and  these  ultimate 
goals  for  as  many  as  possible  should  be 
continued.  Many  educators  have  been 
convinced  that  this  kind  of  preparation 
is  the  best  way  for  the  deaf  child  to  be- 
come a  full  participant  socially  and  eco- 
nomically in  a  hearing  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  facts  revealed  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  study  this  field,  indicate 
that  for  the  general  deaf  population  this 
has  not  been  achieved. 

To  deny  a  substantial  segment  of  this 
particular  population  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals the  opportunity  for  continuing 
education  would  be  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage that  we  hold  as  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  these  individuals. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institution  for  the  Deaf,  in  serving 
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these  worthy  young  and  ambitious  in- 
dividuals, would  have  as  goals — adequate 
employment  upon  completion  of  a  pre- 
scribed training  program  and  prepara- 
tion for  responsible,  economically  inde- 
pendent citizenship. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  young  deaf  people  who  are  bright 
and  able  but  because  of  their  deafness 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  to  communi- 
cate well  enough  to  be  able  to  enter  high 
schools,  vocational  or  technical  schools 
for  normal  hearing  students.  This  legis- 
lation is  addressed  to  this  group  which 
consists  of  well  over  400  individuals  each 
year. 

Federal  legislation  has  provided  much 
in  recent  years  to  assure  the  proper  up- 
grading of  educational  opportunities 
for  all  our  citizens.  The  deaf  who  have 
the  talent  and  potential,  however,  are  left 
out  of  this  picture.  The  establishment 
of  a  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  for  this  group  would  give  them  the 
same  opportunities  we  have  so  gener- 
ously provided  for  others. 

Severe  deafness  that  originates  early  in 
the  life  of  a  child  or  when  present  at 
birth  is  a  serious  handicapping  condi- 
tion. The  reason,  of  course,  is  because 
communication  with  persons  who  have 
normal  hearing  becomes  much  more  diflB- 
cult.  Without  proper  education  and 
training  the  hurdle  of  communication 
with  others  in  a  hearing  world  can  never 
be  overcome.  Underdevelopment  of  the 
person  who  is  deaf  as  he  approaches 
adulthood  eventually  leads  to  underem- 
ployment, or  unemplojmient  and  total 
dependency  on  the  community. 

A  national  technical  school  designed 
to  meet  the  special  problems  of  this  group 
would  give  them  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive the  training  they  need  and  deserve. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill  is 
comprehensive,  and  refiects  the  very  ex- 
cellent testimony  which  we  heard. 

Briefly,  the  bill  authorizes  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  It  is 
expected  that  4  years  would  be  required 
before  the  Institute  would  be  fully  com- 
pleted, but  it  would  begin  a  limited  in- 
struction program  much  earlier. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education  to  build  and  operate  a 
technical  institute  for  the  deaf.  Any 
such  institution  may  submit  a  proposal, 
but,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary should  give  preference  to  institu- 
tions located  in  metropolitan  industrial 
areas.  Before  entering  into  such  an 
agreement,  the  Secretary  must  consult 
with  a  National  Advisory  Board  which 
shall  consist  of  12  persons  selected  by  the 
Secretary.  These  board  members  shall 
be  selected  from  among  leaders  in  fields 
related  to  education  and  training  of  the 
deaf  and  other  fields  of  education,  and 
from  the  public. 

In  advance  of  proposals  submitted  by 
the  various  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  cost 
of  establishing  such  a  technical  insti- 
tute, but  the  funding  for  the  first  4  years 
probably  would  run  between  $12  and  $13 
million.  Thereafter  the  operation  cost 
would  be  about  $2  million. 

Deaf  students  would  pay  tuition,  plus 
room  and  board,  for  this  will  be  a  resi- 


dential school.  Obviously  there  will  be 
a  deficit.  Students  would  come  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Perhaps  Mem- 
bers are  not  aware  of  this  fact,  but  no 
school  for  the  deaf  provides  a  full  12 
grade  course.  Most  of  them  rim  through 
the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  grades.  For  a  deaf 
student  to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma, 
he  must  attend  a  hearing  school. 

Gallaudet  College,  here  in  the  District, 
is  not  only  the  only  school  in  the  United 
States  providing  postsecondary  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf,  it  is  the  only  such  school 
in  the  world.  One  hundred  and  one  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Gallaudet  it  is 
high  time  something  more  is  to  be  done. 

The  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
authorized  in  this  legislation,  will  give 
the  deaf  students  one  other  school  in 
which  to  obtain  their  training. 

Because  no  one  State  has  suflBcient 
nimibers  of  deaf  children  to  merit  the 
operation  of  such  an  institution,  this  is 
one  area  where  we  can  all  agree  there  is 
a  Federal  responsibility. 

As  the  author  of  this  bill  I  can  conceive 
of  no  more  timely  and  needful  measure 
in  this  sector  of  the  handicapped  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  residential  schools  for  the 
deaf  offer  programs  that  provide  for  the 
equivalent  of  an  eighth-grade  education. 
Few  day  schools  go  beyond  this  level. 

Fewer  and  fewer  technical  institutes, 
trade  and  vocational  schools  will  accept 
deaf  students  because  of  long  waiting 
lists  of  hearing  applicants.  The  special 
communication  problems  of  the  deaf  tend 
to  create  additional  barriers  for  admis- 
sion in  these  programs. 

The  deaf  student  who  wishes  further 
education  has  a  slim  chance  of  receiving 
it.  A  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  could  give  him  the  training  he 
needs  to  become  a  more  useful,  produc- 
tive member  of  society. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  H.R.  7031,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Technological  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  Act,  is  being  hailed  by  those  of  us 
who  are  deaf  as  being  almost  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  invention  of  the  hearing  aid. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
my  gratitude  to  Representative  Carey, 
who  introduced  the  act,  and  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
reporting  it  favorably  and  managing  it 
on  the  floor. 

The  committee  report  cites  the  ap- 
proximately 3,000  deaf  students  between 
16  and  20  years  old  who  leave  or  graduate 
State  and  local  schools  for  the  deaf  every 
year.  This  is  where  a  major  discrepancy 
occurs  because,  although  some  of  them 
may  want  desperately  to  further  their 
education  or  training,  they  are  unable  to 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  and  that  of  the  thousands  of  us  who, 
although  deaf,  are  able  to  participate 
actively  in  all  walks  of  life,  that  this  gap 
will  be  filled  through  this  legislation. 


BENEFITS  FOR  DISABILITY  IN  LINE 
OF  DUTY 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  3413)  to  amend  section  106  of 
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title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  individuals  who  incur  a  dis- 
ability in  line  of  duty  during  certain 
service  shall  be  entitled  to  certain  vet- 
erans' benefits. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

H.R.  3413 
"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Each  person  who  has  incurred  a  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  an  injury  or  disease 
described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
under  the  Act  of  June  27.  1944  (58  Stat. 
387-391 ) ,  as  a  person  described  in  section 
2(1J  of  such  Act" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  permits  an  individual  who  is  in- 
jured on  the  way  to  report  for  Induction 
into  one  of  the  branches  of  the  armed 
services  to  enjoy  benefits  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  providing  for  preference 
in  Federal  employment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Is  this  retroactive? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.    To  what  date? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
date  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  indefinite- 
it  goes  back  indefinitely? 

Air.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  might  be  able  to  help 
out  on  this.  For  all  practical  purposes 
in  this  instance  it  would  be  retroactive 
to  April  24.  Y 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  this  instance;  but 
tfiere  is  no  limitation  as  to  retroactivity? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  so  far  as  I  know 
this  applies  to  only  one  individual.  This 
man  was  on  his  way  to  be  inducted  into 
service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  it  was  explained 
previously  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  House  to  go  over  It  again. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  did  not  know 
about  this  one  point  of  retroactivity. 
However,  with  the  assurance  of  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  limited  to  one  case  and 
one  case  only,  I  shall  not  pursue  the  mat- 
ter further.  However,  I  would  not  want 
to  see  a  bill  passed  that  could  go  back  on 
an  unlimited  basis  retroactively. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  only  one  individual  that 
is  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  3413. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MEMORIAL  CERTIFI- 
CATE PROGRAM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  225)  to  amend  chapter  1  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  and  incorporate 
therein  specific  statutoiT  authority  for 
the  Presidential  memorial  certificate 
program. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  225 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7id  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
1  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"I  112.  Presidential  memorial  certificate  pro- 
gram 

"(a)  At  the  request  of  the  President  the 
Administrator  may  conduct  a  program  for 
honoring  the  memory  of  deceased  veterans, 
discharged  under  honorable  conditions,  by 
preparing  and  sending  to  eligible  recipients 
a  certificate  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
President  and  expressing  the  country's  grate- 
ful recognition  of  the  veteran's  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  award  of  a  certificate 
to  one  eligible  recipient  will  not  preclude  au- 
thorization of  another  certificate  if  a  request 
is  received  from  some  other  eligible  recipient. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  an 
'eligible  recipient'  means  the  next  of  kin,  a 
relative  or  friend  upon  request,  or  an  au- 
thorized service  representative  acting  on  be- 
half of  such  relative  or  friend  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  head  of 
such  chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding: 

"112.  Presidential  memorial  certificate  pro- 
gram." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  A"5fRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  veterans'  organizations  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  instituted  a  practice  of 
mailing  out  a  Presidential  memorial  cer- 
tificate to  the  next  of  kin  of  deceased 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  one  of  those  cer- 
tificates in  my  hand.  This  certificate 
says: 

The  United  States  of  America  honors  the 
memory  of  John  Doe.  This  certificate  Is 
awarded  by  a  grateful  Nation  in  recognition 
of  devoted  and  unselfish  consecration  to  the 
service  of  our  country  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  Member  of  Congress 
a.sked  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
check  the  authority  to  send  out  these 
certificates.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  ruled  there  was  no  enabling  legis- 


lation and  that  the  certificate  should  not 
have  been  sent  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Disabled  Veterans, 
the  American  Legion  and  the  VFW  ali 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  fMr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  some  questions  about  this 
program  and,  second,  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  on  the  floor  that  I  ques- 
tioned the  legality  of  this  program  when 
it  was  started  in  1962  by  Presidential 
order. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  projected  cost  of  this  program 
is  somewhere  around  $4.5  million.  So 
it  is  no  small  program  when  we  review 
all  the  talk  recently  about  economy  and 
closing  veterans'  hospitals  and  regional 
offices.  There  could  be  enough  saved  by 
eliminating  this  one  program  to  operate 
the  17  regional  offices  which  may  he 
closed  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

I  would  suggest  Members  might  want 
to  consider  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
recognizing  that  the  bill  before  us  covers 
a  sensitive  area.  Some  may  even  ques- 
tion my  patriotism  for  asking  questions. 

First,  I  would  point  out  this  program 
is  not  limited  to  next  of  kin.  The  bill 
states  very  clearly  that  relatives  or 
friends  can  also  receive  certificates.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  legislation  that 
precludes  me  from  writing  the  Veterans' 
Administrator  and  getting  a  certificate 
for  service  rendered  by  General  Grant 
or  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  in  the  legislation  that  would  pre- 
vent my  obtaining  100  of  these  certifi- 
cates. 

The  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  there 
is  no  limitation  on  this  program.  It  is 
wide  open. 

I  would  submit  that  in  fiscal  1963  there 
were  28  VA  employees  devoting  full  time 
to  this  program  at  the  very  time  there 
was  much  talk  about  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
bership the  motto  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  which  Is,  "Honor  the  dead 
by  serving  the  living." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  frankly  consider  this  as 
nothing  but  a  political  gimmick  and  I 
think  it  should  be  stated  as  such. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  dis- 
played a  certificate  to  the  Members  in- 
dicating they  contain  the  signature  of 
the  President.  When  I  wrote  the  Comp- 
troller General's  office  and  asked  how 
many  of  these  certificates  were  actually 
signed  by  the  President,  I  was  advised 
only  a  few  hundred  are  actually  signed 
by  the  President.  The  others  bear  fac- 
simile signatures.  There  can  be  no  pos- 
sible feeling  between  the  sender  and  the 
one  who  receives  the  certificate  under 
these  circumstances. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  with  reference  to 
H.R.  225  the  following  question: 

Is  it  not  correct  that  these  certificates 
will  go  to  anyone,  not  only  next  of  kin? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course, 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  true. 
We  have  that  kind  of  situation  where 
mothers  and  fathers  are  separated, 
where  there  have  been  divorces  and 
remarriages,  and  foster  children.  Those 
people  would  be  eligible  to  a  certificate 
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This  law  does  not  make  it  mandatory. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Villi  issue  a  set  of  regulations.  Also  the 
bill  will  cost  less  than  $5  million  to  the 
year  2000  if  22  million  certificates  are 
issued.  The  VA  estimates  this  will  cost 
S35  000  a  year.  If  you  take  all  the  vet- 
erans coming  in  the  future,  you  can  put 
the  cost  at  $4  or  $5  million,  perhaps. 

Mr  DOLE.  The  point  is  the  cost  es- 
timate, goes  to  the  year  2110,  and  is  on 
the  basis  of  one  certificate  per  family. 
If  we  expand  this  program  there  are  no 
limits.    The  bill  says: 

Eligible  recipient  means  next  of  kin,  a 
relative  or  friend  upon  request,  or  an  au- 
thorized service  representative  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  relative  or  friend. 

That  is  not  my  interpretation,  it  is 
here  in  black  and  white  that  next  of  kin, 
relatives,  and  friends  are  entitled  to 
memorial  certificates.  I  am  wondering 
why  it  must  have  such  an  open  end  on 
it.  Why  should  friends  be  entitled  to 
certificates? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  up  to  the 
Administrator  to  define  "eligible  recip- 
ients." There  has  been  a  wonderful  re- 
sponse to  this  program.  There  have 
been  some  people  who  do  not  want  them 
and  threw  them  away.  That  is  true  of 
many  other  things  we  do  in  government 
but,  on  the  whole,  this  program  has 
been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  people 
who  liave  received  these  certificates. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
a  lady  in  New  York.  Her  first  husband 
died  some  19  years  ago,  and  she  had  re- 
married in  the  meantime.  She  got  a 
certificate  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
her  first  husband.   She  states : 

Whv,  pray  (and  I  mean  for  God's  sake 
why), 'should  I  want  a  corny  statement 
signed  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson?  My  husband 
died  over  19  years  ago  in  a  Japanese  prison 
camp.  All  proper  and  dignified  communica- 
tions as  to  his  death  and  service  were  sent 
to  me  by  the  Navy  Department,  including  the 
Silver  Star  and  citation  awarded  him. 

I  deeply  resent  this  cheap  emotional  appeal 
to  bereaved  widows  and  families  and  ques- 
tion the  use  of  the  franking  privilege  for 
such  an  obvious  electioneering  gimmick. 
May  I  ask  under  what  authorization  and  with 
what  funds  this  "President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram" Is  being  conducted? 

There  is  no  limit  as  to  when  one  dies. 
This  may  go  back  to  the  first  war,  or  to 
the  RevolutionaiT  War.  If  someone 
wants  to  get  a  certificate  for  a  relative 
or  a  long-lost  friend,  he  can  apply  for  a 
certificate  without  regard  to  time  or  re- 
lationship. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  When  the  pro- 
gram began  they  were  sending  certifi- 
cates to  the  relatives  of  people  who  died 
in  a  particular  year.  Then  they  got  re- 
quests for  certificates  on  people  who  died 
in  World  War  II.  So  the  program  was 
changed  to  include  World  War  II.  You 
have  letters  from  such  as  the  lady  in 
New  York,  but  we  have  hundreds  of  them 
who  approve.  So  that  cannot  altogether 
be  a  criterion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
President  signs  personally  very  few  of 
these  certificates? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  know. 
I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.    I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man this  legislation  is  of  such  major  im- 
portance that  it  should  not  be  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  and  it  should  not  be 
considered    under    suspension    of    the 
rules.      Obviously    there    is    a    certain 
amount  of  money  involved.    We  cannot 
offer  any  amendments  or  discuss  the  sit- 
uation.   I  received  a  letter,  also,  nearly 
2  years  ago,  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, in  connection  with  this  program. 
After  he  received  the  inquiry  he  received 
letters  from  widows  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans.   They  disliked  having  this  emo- 
tion  aroused  for   a  person   laid   away 
many  years  ago.    In  response  to  my  in- 
quiry the   Comptroller  General,   under 
the  broad  eligibility  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
designated  the  next  of  kin,  a  relative  or 
friend  of  the  deceased  individual  may 
obtain  memorial  certificates.     It  seems 
to  me  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider this  bill  other  than  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  so  that  we  could  amend 
and  remedy  or  remove  certain  features 

of  this. 

The  Comptroller  General  went  on  to 
say  that  as  this  program  was  initiated 
about  434,000  were  sent  out  in  11  States. 
The  original  cost  was  33  V2  cents  apiece, 
but  as  the  volume  increased,  it  was  re- 
duced down  to  22  cents.  They  predict 
•  about  19  million  veterans  dying  between 
now  and  2010. 

That  is  assuming  the  program  unll  con- 
tinue until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  2010, 
and  that  memorial  certificates  will  be 
issued.  It  will  cost  about  $4.2  million  to 
be  expended  in  honoring  these  war  vet- 
erans. It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  of 
this  nature  should  not  be  considered  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules  but  should  be 
debated  on  the  merits  and  where  it  would 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  seme  complaints 
registered  from  constituents  of  mine  who 
are  receiving  these  and  apparently  they 
were  unsolicited.  I  understand  from  just 
checking  here  that  that  practice  has 
changed.  Does  the  bill  say  anything 
about  that?  Are  these  to  be  sent  out  un- 
solicited or  only  to  be  sent  out  when 
somebody  asks  for  them? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  They  are  sent 
out  to  the  next  of  kin  or  an  eligible 
recipient  as  authorized  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  un- 
solicited? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
probablv  why  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
was  making  the  point  that  this  was  pos- 
sibly a  political  maneuver,  and  I  could  see 
where  it  was.  At  least  the  people  who 
complained  to  me  raised  the  very  point 
that  their  deceased  loved  ones  had  been 
gone  for  many  years  and  then  out  of  sort 
of  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  they  received  this 
certificate.  I  would  think  that  you  would 
have  them  confined  to  requests.  I  can 
see  where  people  would  like  them  and 
many  people  would.   I  can  see  where  they 


are  very  fine,  but  I  think  it  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  request. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  when 
the  program  started,  it  should  not  have 
gone  back  that  far.  But  that  has  been 
done.  If  there  have  been  some  com- 
plaints, and  I  am  sure  there  have  been 
because  I  have  seen  some,  on  the  whole 
this  has  been  very  well  received  and  this 
bill  pertains  only  to  the  future. 

Mr.   GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on  in  this  administration,  but  this 
year,  as  under  President  Kennedy,  with 
my  dividend  check  on  my  war  risk  in- 
surance. I  received  a  slip  of  paper  indi- 
cating on  that  slip  of  paper  that  this 
was  paid  out  of  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts,    both    President    Kennedy    and 
President  Johnson,  and  that  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  received  a  slip  of  paper  along 
with  the  check.    Now  I  just  wonder  what 
is  going  on  anyway?    Are  they  going  to 
milk  everything  that  comes  along   for 
some  kind  of  mUeage,  political  or  other- 
wise?    I  do  not  know  what  this  is  all 
about.    I  wish  somebody  would  enlighten 
me  as  to  why  a  slip  of  paper  goes  in  along 
with  the  check?    I  paid  for  this  insur- 
ance long  before  Lyndon  Johnson  ever 
got  himself  on  the  scene,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  attribution  to  him  that  something  is 
being  given  to  me  out  of  the  goodness  of 
his  heart— I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.    I  am  sorry  I  cannot  en- 
lighten the  gentleman  further.    I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  either,  which  is 
the  reason  I  have  taken  this  time.    Un- 
der the  certificate  programs  those  who 
received  benefit  checks  through  the  mail, 
at  one  time  received  a  post  card  already 
addressed  to  send  on  to  the  President  at 
the  White  House  to  his  personal  atten- 
tion.   On  the  back  of  it  you  would  fill 
in  your  name  and  where  to  mail  your 
certificate.    This  was  done  in  accordance 
with  an  order  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration centers  from  the  Washington  of- 
fice.   I  checked   with  the  Comptroller 
General  in  November  1963,  in  an  effort  to 
tie  down  the  program,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  stated,  perhaps  in 
many  respects  it  might  be  well  received. 
I  checked  with  the  Comptroller  to  find 
out,  first  of  all,  if  there  was  any  legal  au- 
thority for  the  program.    There  was  not, 
but  it  had  already  been  carried  on  for  2 
years.   Today,  I  checked  for  the  hearings 
on  H.R.  225  and  foimd  that  there  were 
none.    So.  apparently,  there  was  very  lit- 
tle consideration  given  to  this  by  anyone. 
This   program   apparently   originated 
with  a  veterans"  group  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.    They  contacted  then  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  who.  in  turn,  contacted 
the  President  and  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  they  had  a  program  implemented. 
I  would  quote  now  from  the  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  is- 
sued last  May.    It  is  stated : 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates which  mav  be  made  available  to  the 
next  of  kin.  relatives,  or  friends  of  deceased 
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veterans.  Oiir  estimate  of  $4.2  mllUon  as 
the  cost  of  the  program  from  fiscal  year  1965 
through  fiscal  year  2010  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  one  certificate  will  be  issued 
for  each  deceased  veteran  until  that  time. 

When  we  open  up  this  program  and 
make  it  available  to  friends  or  to  anyone 
else  who  writes  in  for  a  certificate,  we 
are  going  far  afield. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
whether  it  is  his  intention,  if  the  bill 
passes,  that  this  should  be  limited  to  the 
next  of  kin? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  handle  this 
in  a  proper  way.  If  someone  not  a  next 
of  kin  really  were  entitled  to  one  of 
these  certificates,  no  doubt  he  would  give 
one  to  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  anyone  not  en- 
titled to  one  of  these  certificates?  That 
probably  is  a  better  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Admin- 
istrator will  draw  up  regulations,  to  say 
who  should  receive  them.  I  can  visualize 
a  situation  in  which  he  would  want  to 
give  a  friend  a  certificate.  I  would  not 
think  there  would  be  many. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  could  he  establish 
which  friend  should  receive  a  certificate 
and  which  should  not? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  trust  his 
judgment.  I  believe  he  is  an  honest, 
reasonable,  conscientious  person.  I 
would  trust  your  judgment.  But  one 
cannot  spell  this  out  in  language.  It  is 
not  possible  to  describe  every  situation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve this  is  a  proper  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
glad  to  pay  my  taxes  for  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
talking  about  reducing  the  costs  of  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  regional  offices.  We 
hear  "economy"  all  over  the  Capitol. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
$60,000  expended  on  this  program  in  1963. 
for  example,  would  have  provided  educa- 
tional benefits  for  1  year  to  45  children 
of  veterans  killed  in  action.  That  might 
be  a  better  use.  It  would  have  provided 
hospitalization  for  73  veterans  for  a  pe- 
riod of  30  days.  It  would  have  provided 
nursing  care  and  other  types  of  aid  for  18 
veterans  for  a  period  of  6  months. 

It  is  fine  to  take  care  of  disabled  vet- 
erans and.  as  a  veteran,  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's interest  in  providing  a  program 
for  disabled  veterans. 

There  is  another  group  now,  the  World 
War  I  group.  They  have  been  appealing 
for  more  and  more  assistance.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
spend  money  for  this  type  of  program 
than  to  increase  benefits  for  World  War 
I  veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  enacted  a 
liberalized  pension  law  last  year.  Public 
Law  88-664.  It  applied  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  veterans  of  other  wars,  and 
it  was  supported  by  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  Inc. 

I  have  about  as  good  an  economy  rec- 
ord vote  as  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
This  is  one  vote  which  is  not  going  to  be 
on  the  basis  of  economy,  for  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  economy  involved  or  not  but  it 
Is  $41/2  million. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows,  from  his  experience, 
that  we  .give  flags  to  the  next  of  kin  or 
friends  when  a  veteran  dies.  Has  the 
gentleman  ever  received  a  complaint 
about  a  flag  going  to  someone  who  was 
not  entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  only  complaint  I 
have  received  about  that  was  at  the  time 
they  inaugurated  this  cei'tificate  plan; 
they  reduced  the  size  of  the  flag.  Some 
people  felt  they  may  have  cut  off  a  little 
of  the  flag  to  pay  for  this  program.  They 
reduced  the  size  of  the  flag  to  be  draped 
over  a  casket.  The  length  was  reduced 
about  1  foot  and  the  width  about  1  foot. 
Shortly  afterward,  as  I  recall,  the  cer- 
tificate plan  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  have  re- 
ceived complaints  concerning  the  size  of 
the  fiag.  but  I  have  never  received  a  com- 
plaint that  somebody  was  given  a  flag 
who  was  not  entitled  to  it.  I  assume  the 
same  thing  will  be  true  in  regard  to  the 
certificates. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
gone  back  100  years  to  give  flags  to  the 
next  of  kin.  or  to  a  lady  whose  husband 
has  been  deceased  19  years,  or  to  relatives 
and  friends. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
at  the  outset  the  program  was  wide  open 
and  not  properly  administered.  Em- 
barrassment was  caused  to  many  people, 
whether  there  was  politics  in  it  or  not. 
I  consider  it  unfortunate  that  a  next 
of  kin,  friend,  or  other  relatives  of  vet- 
erans killed  in  action,  in  a  car  wreck  or 
from  falling  off  a  building,  should  receive 
a  certificate  without  regard  to  when  the 
death  occurred.  It  might  be  understand- 
able shortly  after  death,  but  years  later, 
after  remarriage  or  other  change,  it  is 
unfortunate  to  be  subjected  to  a  re- 
minder of  such  a  tragic  event. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  we  have  every 
obligation  to  support  the  veterans  and 
veterans  programs,  but  I  doubt  there  is 
any  obligation  to  support  this  type  of 
program.  I  cannot  see  that  it  helps 
anyone. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Ml".  AYRES.  I  can  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
However,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill.  I  would  inform 
the  gentleman  that  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  our  committee. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  delicate 
field.  I  recall  that  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  I  was  advised  by  one  or  two, 
who  thought  it  well  to  help  keep  fresh 
the  memory  of  beloved  ones,  that  it 
might  be  nice  to  write  a  letter  to  the  next 
of  kin.  expressing  sympathy,  getting  the 
names  of  deceased  constituents  from  the 
obituarj'  columns  of  local  newspapers.  I 
did  this  but  a  short  time  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  back  from  a  widow  to 
whom  I  had  written.  My  letter  said,  "I 
notice  your  husband  has  passed  on.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 


pathy." Slie  v^rrote  back  and  said,  "Had 
you  known  him  as  well  as  I  did,  you 
would  not  have  expressed  symimthy." 

Oftentimes  when  we  are  sending  out 
notices  of  this  type,  it  can  be  a  delicate 
situation.  On  the  one  hand,  if  these  cer- 
tificates are  not  being  appreciated,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  reflect  on  the 
party  that  the  gentleman  is  a  member 
of.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know 
how  much  some  of  these  are  being  ap- 
preciated. If  it  is  a  decision  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  send  them  out,  then  I  do 
not  think  we  as  Members  of  Congress 
should  object.  We  receive  an  allocation 
of  baby  books.  Frankly,  I  try  to  find  out 
where  the  new  babies  are  and  send  books 
to  the  mothers.  In  some  cases  they  are 
quite  helpful.  I  also  try  to  send  cook- 
books to  the  newlyweds.  Of  course,  you 
can  get  in  difficulty  if  your  list  gels 
mixed  up  and  you  send  the  baby  books 
to  the  newlyweds.  So  whenever  you  are 
attempting  a  mass  mailing  of  this  nature 
you  can  get  in  trouble.  Ho  vever,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  administration  send- 
ing out  these  certificates. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  I  understand  that  we  are 
in  a  sensitive  area.  No  one  wants  to  be 
on  record  as  opposing  veterans.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  a  bill,  though,  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  oflfer  amendments  or  to  tie 
down  the  program.  I  would  agree  many 
people  are  probably  very  moved  by  these 
certificates.  However,  they  are  not 
signed  by  the  President  or  very  few  are, 
if  any.  It  is  a  mass-mailing  type  of 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  while  some 
Members  of  Congress  may  send  out  con- 
dolence cards  they  do  so  at  their  own 
expense  and  not  at  Goverrmient  expense 
or  by  Government  appropriation.  I 
agree  again  with  the  motto  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  "Honor  the  dead 
by  serving  the  living."  This  is  the  point. 
If  we  have  S4.5  million  to  spend  for  vet- 
erans' benefits,  that  is  fine.  However, 
let  us  spend  it  on  living  veterans.  The 
best  memorial  to  the  deceased  veteran 
is  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  disabled 
and  the  widows  and  children  of  the  dis- 
abled and  deceased  veterans,  not  an  ex- 
penditure of  this  type. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  a 
statement  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, dated  May  19. 1964 : 

Washington.  D.  C, 

May  19. 1964. 
To  the  Speake'  oj  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate: 

Our  review  of  selected  operations  of  the 
memorial  certificate  program,  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole,  Member 
of  Congress,  showed  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  program  has  been  financed  from  Vet- 
erans' Administration  appropriations  for 
general  operating  expenses  although  the  ap- 
propriations do  not  contain  specific  author- 
ity for  the  expenditures.  Furthermore,  we 
could  find  no  statutory  authority  for  con- 
ducting the  program.  Under  the  program, 
which  was  initiated  early  in  1962.  certificates 
honoring  the  memory  of  deceased  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  Issued  to  their  next 
of  kin  and,  in  some  Instances,  to  other  rela- 
tives and  to  friends. 

Because  the  Veterans*  Administration's 
payment  for  expenses  of  the  memorial  cer- 
tificate program  does  not  appear  to  be  either 
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A\  pctlv  or  indirectly  authorized  by  law,  we  In  April  1963.  the  program  was  expanded  veterans  of  this  country  deserve.    Three 

h^ieve  that  such  expenses  are  not  proper  for  to  include  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  veterans  organizations  have  endorsed  it. 

^patment   as   necessary   operating   expenses  War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  and  peacetime  j^  j     ^  g^^    j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^q  j ^j.  ^g  I  know 

treawueiii-    a       /  ^.5„   *„_  .?„^»-„i  «„_  -.rotomnE    «7V.rv  rifPri  nrinr  tn  March  1962.    The            \.^^,  ^       ,  ,„       — '.,..^      „..,i      ^-l.. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  do  you  know  they  all 
endorsed  it?  You  did  not  have  any  hear- 
ings on  the  bill? 

Mr.  SECREST.     Because  the  chairman 


Hiri' not  agree  with  our  interpretation  of  the     tlflcates  to  the  next  of  kin  of  veterans  who 
faw  but  that,  if  we  adopted  the  legal  position     died  prior  to  March  1962. 

'   "    "      ■-'"  ''■'-  — '-' *''"  ^'^»*-  WORKLOAD    AND    COST    OF    OPERATIONS 

From  March  1962,  through  September  1963. 
the  VA  issued  about  478,000  certificates  at  an 
average  cost  of  33.5  cents,  or  a  total  cost  of 


fnr  which  the  appropriation  for  general  op-  veterans,  who  died  prior  to  March  1962.    The 

ratSg  expenses  is  available.  VA  arranged  to  notify  the  next  of  kin  of 

we  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  their   eligibility   to   receive   a  certificate  by 

th.DeDUty  Administrator  of  veterans' Affairs  having  the  Treasury  Department  insert  an 

nr  Srrective  action  In  the  form  of  either  appropriate  letter  of  explanation  and  an  ap- 

SaSng  specific  statutory  authority  for  the  plication  for  a  certificate  with  the  compen- 

Se  0°  the  Appropriations  for  the  program  or  sation   and    pension    checks   maUed   to   de. 

nf^-ontinuing  the  use  of  Veterans'  Adminis-  pendents  of  deceased  veterans.    The  VA  plans 

Son    appropriations    for    such    purpose,  to  complete  by  June  30.  1964.  that  phase  of  

Se  Deputy"Administrator  advised  us  that  he  Its  operations  involving  the  if  "ance  of  cer-        j  committee  told  me  SO,  and  I  as- 

lac  u^f"  J  .  ,    ,_^ ^„^, „,  ^.■^^^  t\f\r.i>t^R  tn  t.hfi  next  of  kin  of  veterans  Who  ,      ,        ,   ^^        z-  a.-^  -i. 

sume  he  has  letters  from  them  on  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  have  these 
documents  In  my  hand  and  I  will  place 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point  if  that  is 
agreeable. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  documents  f  oUow : 

Mat  21, 1964. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
B.C.: 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  National 
Executive  Committee  has  unanimously  en- 
dorsed H.R.  225,  which  will  authorize  by 
legislation  the  continuation  of  the  Presi- 
dential memorial  certificates  Issued  to 
widows  of  deceased  veterans. 

Charles  L.  Huber, 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 


previously  brought  to  his  attention,  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  would  seek  congres- 
sional authority  for  the  expenditures  in  ques- 
tion.   „- . 

While  we  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  about  $160,000.     Since   the   number   of  In 

of  the  program,  we  still  conclude  that  there  dlviduals  who  will  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces 

..-^_....  , * -ir«.<-„,o„».  m  the  future  Is  not  known,  the  total  number 

of  memorial  certificates  that  will  be  Issued 
cannot  be  determined.  However,  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  veterans  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  wartime. 


is  no  statutory  authority  for  use  of  Veterans 
Administration  funds  for  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram.   We    are,    therefore,    reiterating    the 
necessity     for     either     obtaining     statutory 
authority  or  discontinuing  the  program. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the     the  VA  predicted  about  19.6  million  veteran 

President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ad-     deaths  from  March  1962  through  fiscal  year 

ministrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  2010.     The  VA  also  estimated  that  there  were 

Joseph  Campbell,  665.000  veterans  who  died  prior  to  March  1962 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.         whose  next  of  kin  will  receive  memorial  cer- 

tificates.     We    estimate    that    expenditures 

RFPORT   ON    Memorial    Certificate   Program     totaling  about  $4.5  million  will  be  made  In 

honoring  these  20.2  million  veterans.     Our 

estimate  Is  based  on  the  average  historical 
cost  of  33.5  cents  for  certificates  issued  be- 
tween March  1962  and  September  1963.  and 
the  current  average  cost  of  22  cents  for  cer- 
tificates issued  thereafter.     Tlie  average  costs 


Established  Without  Legal  Authority — 

Veterans'  Administration 
introduction 

Pursuant  to  a  request  dated  November  19, 

1963,  from  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole,  Member  

of  Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office  ^^  which  our  estimates  were  based  were  de- 
made  a  review  of  selected  operations  of  the  veloped  from  Information  supplied  by  the 
memorial  certificate  program  administered  yj^  ^^^  ^^  j^q^.  include  certain  other  costs 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  (VA) .  Our  ^^ich  are  not  readily  determinable,  such  as 
review,  which  was  made  at  the  VA  central  applicable  salaries  of  high-level  agency  per- 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  primarily  ponnel  and  the  cost  of  office  space,  searching 
directed  to  determining  how  the  program  ^j^g  veterans'  records  for  next-of-kin  Infor- 
was  inaugurated,  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  matlon,  and  certain  processing  involving 
program,  and  the  propriety  of  the  method  automatic  data  processing  equipment. 
of  financing  the  cost  of  the  program.     In 


formation  developed  in  response  to  Congress- 
man Dole's  request  is  shown  in  appendix  11 
to  this  report. 

A  list  of  the  principal  VA  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  operations  of  the  memorial 
certificate  program  Is  contained  In  appendix 
in  to  this  report. 

INAUOtniATION    OF    THE    MEMORIAL    CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAM 

We  have  been  Informed  by  the  VA  that 
the  memorial  certificate  program  was  Initi- 
ated early  in  1962  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.     We  noted 


SOURCE   OF  FUNDS 

No  specific  appropriations  have  been  made 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  memorial  certificate 
program.  Expenditures  to  carry  out  this 
program  are  being  made  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  to  the  VA  for  general 
operating  expenses.  The  purpose  of  the  gen- 
eral operating  expenses  appropriation  Is  to 
provide  funds  for  executive  direction  of  the 
VA  and  for  expenses  involved  in  administer- 
ing the  several  direct  benefit  programs.  Most 
of  this  appropriation  Is  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  VA  persormel.  The  remainder  Is 
used  for  other  administrative  expenses  such 


Resolution  No.  68  of  the  American  Legion 
National  Executive  Committee,  April  30- 
May  1.  1964 

Resolution  seeking  enabling  legislation  for 
Presidential  memorial  certificate 

Whereas  in  1962  there  was  authorized  a 
Presidential  memorial  certificate  honoring 
deceased  veterans;   and 

Whereas  the  Presidential  memorial  cer- 
tificate expresses  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation 
for  honorable  service  in  the  Armed  Forces; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  Legion  that  legislation  by  the 
Congress  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  continue  to 
send  these  certificates  to  the  survivors  of 
veteraoB;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  approves  of 
the   sending   of    the   Presidential   memorial 


that  a  representative  of  a  veterans  service     as  travel,  rent,  transportation,  printing  and     certificates:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


organization  made  a  suggestion  for  such  a 
program  at  about  the  same  time.  As  part  of 
its  implementation  of  the  program,  the  VA 
designed  a  suitable  certificate  to  honor  the 
memory  of  deceased  veterans  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Memorial  certificates  are  provided  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  deceased  veterans  who  were 


reproduction,  oflice  supplies,  and  equipment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Secrest]. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  political  in  this  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent who  is  now  in  the  White  House  will 


Resolved  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  in  iTidianapoUs,  Ind., 
April  30-May  1,  1964,  That  the  American 
Legion  seeks  enabling  legislation  to  Insure 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  con- 
tinue to  be  authorized  to  Issue  Presidential 
memorial  certificates  to  the  next  of  kin  of 


discharged   from   the   Armed   Forces   under     gQ^^g  {jay  complete  his  tenure  and  for     deceased  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


honorable  conditions.  Such  certificates  are 
also  Issued  to  other  relatives  and  to  friends 
of  deceased  veterans  upon  request. 

The  operations  of  the  memorial  certificate 
program  are  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Manager  of  Administrative  Services  In 
the  VA  central  office.  The  first  certificates 
were  Issued  In  March  1962  to  honor  the  mem- 


decades  this  progiam  will  continue  un- 
der other  Presidents.  I  think  this  is  a 
recognition  given  to  a  mother,  or  to  some- 
one close  to  the  veteran,  of  that  veteran's 
service.  EveiTone  in  America  should 
write  when  a  veteran  dies,  but  that  is  im- 


May  21. 1964. 

The  delegates  to  the  VFW  national  con- 
vention have  never  expressed  any  position 
with  respect  to  the  Issuing  of  Presidential 
memorial  certificates  to  the  widows  of  de- 
ceased veterans. 

The  VFW  has  no  objection  to  the  author- 


pos.sible.     To  have  the  President  speak 

ory  of  those  veterans  whose  deaths  were  re-     j^j.  g^jj  ^j  ^.j^g  people  of  this  country  in     izatlon  of  additional  funds  to  continue  this 

ported   to   the   VA    In   March    1962.     Since     „.,.„*.5j.ujp   foj.   fhat  veteran's  service,  to     program,  which  has  been  so  favorably  re 

*'^"'  '"""  *-"  " """'"^  """"  "'"""'^     me,  is  not  wrong.   There  has  been  no  pol-     ceived  by  the  surviving  widows 

itics  in  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.    I  have  been  a  member  of  that 


April  1962.  the  VA  procedures  have  provided 
for  certificates  to  be  automatically  Issued  to 
eligible  next  of  kin  upon  receipt  of  notifica- 
tion  of   the   death   of   a   veteran.     Such   a 


notification  is  normally  received  in  the  VA  committee  or  its  predecessor  committee 

regional   office  where  the  next  of  kin  are  since   far   back   into  the  early   thirties. 

Identified  from  the  veteran's  record  and  no-  This  is  considered  solely  as  a  himiam- 

tice  is  forwarded  to  the  VA  central  office,  tarian  measure  and  something  which  the 


Francis  W.  Stoveb, 
Director,    National    Legislative    Service, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.A. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Furthermore,  the 
point  has  been  made  as  to  who  signs 
these  certificates  and  are  they  signed 
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personally.  It  is  not  an  important  ques- 
tion to  me.  My  youngest  brother  was 
killed  at  Cape  Gloucester  when  he  was 
serving  in  the  Marines  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  MacArthur.  My  wife's 
youngest  brother  was  shot  down  in  a 
plane  when  he  was  under  the  command 
of  General  MacArthur.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  sent  to  my  motlier  and  to  the 
mother  of  my  wife  a  letter  of  appreci- 
ation for  all  they  had  done,  reciting  their 
gallantry  in  battle.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  General  MacArthur.  vv'ith  all  of  the 
thousands  of  men  being  killed  who  were 
under  his  command,  sat  down  and  signed 
every  one  of  those  letters. 

But  my  mother  died  never  knowing 
the  diiTerence  and  it  was  one  of  her 
proudest,  possessions.  It  seems  to  me 
ridiculous  to  raise  a  question  about  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  President  to  veterans 
who  sei-ved  this  counti-y  being  signed 
personally  in  each  case  by  the  President. 
That  is  not  of  any  importance  whatso- 
evei".  It  is  the  expression  in  that  cer- 
tificate oa  behalf  of  all  of  the  people  of 
this  country  that  counts.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  anyones  objecting  to  this  bill. 
There  is  no  policies  in  ii.  This  will  con- 
tinue Ion?  after  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
ceased  to  be  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  225? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  awo- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

LAND  TRANSFER  TO  ROSEBURG, 
GREG. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  t^H.R.  2414)  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  con- 
vey certain  lands  situated  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  the  city  of  Roseburg.  Oreg. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2414 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  convey  by  quitclaim  deed,  without 
consideration,  to  the  city  of  Roseburg, 
Oregon,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  two  parcels  of  land, 
containing  approximately  forty-seven  acres, 
more  or  less,  which  were  heretofore  con- 
veyed by  such  city  to  the  United  States 
without  consideration.  The  exact  legal  de- 
scription of  the  land  to  be  conveyed  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  In  the  event  a  survey  Is 
required  In  order  to  make  such  determina- 
tion, the  city  of  Roseburg  shall  bear  the  ex- 
pense thereof.  ' 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  (1)  the  condition  that  the  city  of 
Roseburg,  Oregon,  erect  a  chain  link  fence 
on  the  north  side  of  parcel  numbered  2 
along  the  property  line  which  would  divide 
the  portion  of  the  remaining  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reservation  and  the  land  trans- 
ferred to  such  city;  (2)  the  condition  that 
the  tee  and  green  of  the  golf  course  falling 
Into  parcel  numbered  2  be  relocated  by  the 
city  of  Roseburg  to  a  location  to  be  selected 
by  the  hospital  director;    (3)  the  condition 


that  the  city  of  Roseburg  provide  all  neces- 
sary materials  for  a  greenhouse  and  small 
horticultural  clinic  to  be  built  in  a  new 
location  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
existing  greenhouse  and  clinic  building;  (4) 
the  condition  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion retain  riparian  rights  to  irrigation 
water  from  the  Umpqua  River  and  the  river 
pump  on  Its  north  side  and  that  the  city 
of  Roseburg  furnish  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration water  for  irrigating  the  veterans' 
cemetery  adjacent  to  parcel  numbered  1  f^ 
long  as  the  pump  on  tlie  south  side  of  the 
Umpqua  River  (existing  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  is  operated  by  such 
city;  (5)  the  condition  that  the  bridge  over 
the  Umpqua  River  be  included  In  the  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  the  city  of  Roseburg  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  and  that  said  bridge  be 
maintained  by  said  city;  and  (6)  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  may  deter- 
mine necessary  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without   objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon   I  Mr.  Duncan]. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  simple  bill  and  I  hope  non- 
controversial.    In  1932  the  city  of  Rose- 
burg donated  without  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  tract  of  land  of  413.7  acres 
on  which  was  subsequently  constructed  a 
neuropsychiatric  facility  which  is  still 
in  operation  in  the  city  of  Roseburg. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  ap- 
proximately 47  acres  of  land  which  is 
surplus  to  their  need  which  the  city  of 
Roseburg  wants  to  have  back  in  order 
to  add  to  its  parks  system. 

As  far  as  I  know,  and  based  upon  a 
report  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, they  have  no  objection  to  this 
transfer.  The  bill  provides  that  it  be 
transferred  without  cost  to  the  city  of 
Roseburg  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  transfer  of  land  to  the  Federal 
Government  was  without  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  asked  that  some  five  re- 
quirements be  approved  by  the  city  of 
Roseburg  including  the  taking  over  of  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  bridge 
which  is  presently  being  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  city  of  Rosebtirg  is  willing  to  con- 
form to  all  of  these  requirements.  There 
is  an  additional  provision  in  the  bill 
which  will  make  the  conveyance  sub- 
ject to  whatever  terms  and  conditions 
the  Veterans'  Administration  head 
deems  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

If  anyone  has  any  questions  I  will  be 
glad  to  ti-y  to  answer  them.  Otherwise 
I  hope  the  bill  will  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  H.R.  2414. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

LAND  TRANSFER  TO  CHEYENNE, 
WYO. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4421) .  authorizing  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  property  to  the  city  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4421 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  author- 
ized to  convey,  without  monetary  considera- 
tion, to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  a  tract  of  twenty-seven  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  constituting  a  portion  of  the 
reservation  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Center,  Cheyenne.  Wyoming.  The  exact  le- 
gal description  of  the  tract  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  If  a  survey  is  required  in  order  to 
make  such  determination,  the  city  of  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming,  shall  bear  the  expense 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Any  deed  of  conveyance  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall — 

(a)  provide  that  the  land  conveyed  shall 
be  used  for  park  and  recreational  purposes 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  not,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, or  his  designee.  Interfere  with  the  care 
and  treatment  of  patients  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Center.  Cheyenne.  Wyoming; 

(b)  contain  such  additional  terms,  condi- 
tions, reservations,  easements,  and  restric- 
tions a6  may  be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Aflairs  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  provide  that  If  the  city  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  violates  any  provision  of  the  deed 
of  conveyance  or  alienates  or  attempts  to 
alienate  all  or  any  part  of  the  parcel  so  con- 
veyed, title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States;  and  that  a  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  any  such 
violation  or  alienation  or  attempted  aliena- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive;  and 

(d)  provide  that  In  the  event  of  such  re- 
version, all  Improvements  made  by  the  city 
of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  during  its  occu- 
pancy shall  vest  in  the  United  States  with- 
out payment   of  compensation  therefor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the 
gentleman   from  Wyoming    fMr.  Ron- 

CALIOJ. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
facts  in  the  case  of  this  conveyance  are 
substantially  identical  to  those  in  the 
Roseburg.  Oreg.,  matter.  The  reason 
for  not  establishing  a  fair  market  value 
in  this  case  is  that  this  is  not  a  convey- 
ance of  land  in  fee  simple  on  which  you 
can  determine  a  fair  market  value  for 
commercial  purposes.  These  lands  are 
to  be  used  only  for  recreation  and  park 
purposes.  If  this  covenant  is  broken, 
title  will  revert  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  responsibility  of  main- 
taining the  trees  on  these  lands  will  be 
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on  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  and  the  park  to 
be  established  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  cit- 
izens of  Cheyenne  as  well  as  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  veterans  hospital. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  will  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  this  bill  pass  the  House 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  4421. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
VETERANS'  BILLS  PASSED  UNDER 
SUSPENSION  OF'THE  RULES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  veterans' 
bills  which  have  been  passed  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  WAR  RISK 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4526)  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  relating  to  war  risk  insurance,  for 
an  additional  5  years,  ending  September 
7.  1970. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUovvs : 

H.R.  452G 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1214  of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1294),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  years"  and 
Inserting   in   lieu  thereof  "twenty  years". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  extend  for  an  additional  period  of  5 
years  existing  authority  in  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  title  XII  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  to 
provide  war  risk  and  certain  marine  lia- 
bility insurance  for  protection  of  vessels, 
cargoes,  and  crew  life  and  personal  ef- 
fects, when  commercial  insurance  cannot 
be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions. 

The  original  legislation  was  enacted 
in  1950  as  title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  and  provided  for  war 
risk  coverage  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
This  was  extended  for  another  5  years, 
which  period  expires  on  September  7, 
1965,  and  this  present  bill  provides  for  a 
further  5 -year  extension. 


There  is  a  commercial  marine  war 
risk  insurance  market,  and  merchant 
vessels,  their  cargoes  and  crews  are  nor- 
mally covered  by  such  insurance.  The 
commercial  coverage  is  limited,  however, 
and  commercial  policies  are  subject  to 
automatic  termination  clauses  effective 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war.  These 
clauses  can  become  effective  while  many 
of  the  ships  engaged  in  essential  activi- 
ties are  far  from  their  own  ports,  exposed 
to  war  risks  but  suddenly  deprived  of 
commercial  coverage.  Thus,  when  com- 
mercial underwriters  feel  that  the  ma- 
rine war  risks  reach  such  a  magnitude 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  meet  potential 
losses,  it  then  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  assume  the  risks  in  order 
to  enable  merchant  ships  to  cari-y  out 
their  missions  in  the  national  interest. 
Under  the  law  which  this  bill  would  ex- 
tend, Government  insurance  attaches 
upon  the  termination  of  commercial 
insurance. 

The  war  risk  coverage  is  basically 
without  cost  to  the  Government  since 
at  the  time  of  origin  of  insurance  a 
binder  is  issued  for  which  the  shipowner 
pays  a  premium.  Subsequently,  when 
the  in.surance  attaches  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  premiums  are  fixed  which  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  payments  made 
by  the  Government  on  account  of  losses. 

The  Department  of  Commerce, 
through  the  Maritime  Administration 
which  administers  the  program,  recom- 
mended favorable  consideration.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  hkewise  sup- 
ported its  enactment. 

A  special  report  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  stated  that  the 
Department  does  not  object  to  further 
extension  of  this  program.  The  Treas- 
ury report  pointed  out  that  war  risk 
insurance  "should  be  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  in  the  event  of  a  general  war 
involving  a  significant  nuclear  attack 
upon  the  United  States  benefits  would  be 
payable  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
consistent  with  overall  national  emer- 
gency needs,  available  resources  and 
national  policy  on  the  equitable  sharing 
of  war  risks." 

While  this  point  does  not  affect  the 
lesfislation,  the  committee  urged  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  take  this  impor- 
tant point  into  account  in  writing  Gov- 
ernment war  risk  insurance. 

There  was  no  objection  from  any 
source. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  said.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
rather  interesting  point  raised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  letter, 
regarding  the  time-honored  policy  of 
providing  special  Government  protection 
for  ships  and  aircraft,  and  I  may  say 
there  is  a  similar  provision  of  law  that 
does  give  special  war  risk  insurance  to 
our  aircraft  based  on  the  theoiT  these 
two  industries  have  a  special  risk  in  that 
their  valuable  property,  the  ships  and 
planes,  are  at  various  places  around  the 
world  where  there  is  liable  to  be  war  risk. 
In  this  sense  we  differentiate  between 
this  group  and  domestic  industries  which 
do  not  have  similar  risks. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
points  out,  this  policy  never  envisaged 


the  possible  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States.  That  raised 
the  question,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
proper  one,  as  to  whether  this  priority 
claims  our  national  resources  which  Is 
now  given  to  these  two  industries  ought 
to  be  given  in  a  situation  where  domestic 
industry  would  be  assuming  a  compa- 
rable risk. 

I  hope,  as  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended in  the  report,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  confer  and  come  up  with 
appropriate  language  that  ought  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  insurance  binder  that 
is  offered  under  this  act. 

I  should  also  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  special  treatment  of  ships  and  air- 
craft is  not  one  that  is  followed  just  by 
the  United  States,  but  by  most  other 
major  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  this  latitude 
in  the  law  as  it  exists  today.  This  is  an 
extension  of  the  law.  There  is  this  lati- 
tude by  which  they  can  issue  regulations 
covering  the  subject  of  nuclear  war? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  They  can  deter- 
mine the  tenns  of  the  insurance  policies 
they  issue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  other  question:  Is 
there  any  contingency  in  the  law  as  to 
declared  and  undeclared  war? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  No.  Again,  these 
questions  are  decided  by  the  language  of 
the  policy  that  is  issued.  There  have 
been  some  changes  in  this  from  time  to 
time.  One  of  the  proposals  that  was 
made  here  with  regard  to  nuclear  attack, 
I  think  the  word  suggested  was  "sub- 
stantial" nuclear  attack  against  the 
United  States,  not  maybe  just  one  nuclear 
bomb  going  off.  The  same  is  true  as  to 
v.hen  a  state  of  war  exists.  This  would 
depend  on  the  wording  of  the  actual  in- 
surance policy  that  might  be  issued. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  i-ules  and  passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  axid  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

CONTINUATION  OF  USE  OF  MOBILE 
TRADE  FAIRS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4525 >  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  authority  to  develop  Amer- 
ican-flag carriers  and  promote  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  mooile  trade  fairs. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4525 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  212(B)  of  title  II  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  1122b(c) ),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "three"  and  "June  30,  1965"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "six"  and  "June  30,  1968" 
respectively. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 
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Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  GARiVIATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
Public  Law  87-839,  approved  October  18, 
1962.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  au- 
thorized to  encourage  and  promote  the 
development  and  use  of  mobile  trade 
fairs  designed  to  show  and  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  U.S.  business  and  agriculture  at 
foreign  ports  and  at  other  commercial 
centers  throughout  the  world,  where  the 
operator  or  operators  of  mobile  trade 
fairs  exclusively  use  U.S. -flag  vessels  and 
aircraft  in  the  transportation  of  their  ex- 
hibits. The  act  had  the  double  purpose 
of  promoting  the  development  of  the 
American-flag  carriers  and  export  ex- 
pansion in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  no  funds  were  appropriated  for 
the  mobile  trade  fair  program  untU  mid- 
way through  the  second  of  the  3  fiscal 
years  covered  by  the  original  authority, 
actual  operating  experience  has  been 
necessarily  limited.  Nevertheless,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
highly  pleased  with  participation  in  and 
response  to  the  program  by  business  in- 
terests and  the  carriers  involved.  In 
addition,  the  Foreign  Services  of  the 
United  States  has  reported  the  favorable 
reception  of  mobile  trade  fair  activities 
where  they  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  program  overseas. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  mobile  trade 
fair  program  authorized  by  Public  Law 
87-839  to  June  30,  1968.  to  give  a  fair 
opportunity  to  make  a  full  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  promising 
concept  as  a  means  of  developing  Ameri- 
can-flag carriers  and  promoting  our  ex- 
port expansion  program. 

Experience  has  been  gained  with  these 
mobile  trade  fair  projects,  involving 
three  slightly  different  systems. 

Mobile  Trade  Fairs,  Inc..  is  the  most 
ambitious.  Under  their  plan  American 
merchant  ships  carry  exhibits  of  Ameri- 
can products  in  portable  containers 
which  are  taken  overseas  and  set  up  in 
foreign  commercial  centers  where  they 
may  be  displayed  most  effectively. 

Another  involves  an  airborne  presenta- 
tion. 

And  still  another  involves  exhibits  set 
up  on  board  ship  where  potential  cus- 
tomers may  view  them  during  the  ship's 
stay  in  foreign  ports. 

Although  experience  has  been  limited 
due  to  delays  in  getting  the  program 
underway,  all  participants  are  optimistic 
as  to  prospects. 

The  Government's  contribution — cov- 
ering certain  overseas  expenses — is 
limited  and  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
borne  by  the  carriers  and  the  exhibitors. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by*  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee.  I  think 
we  frankly  have  to  admit  to  the  Hovise 


that  this  program  is  still  in  a  somewhat 
experimental  stage.  The  amoimt  of 
Federal  participation  is  limited.  It  is  a 
very  minor  part  of  the  total  expense  of 
these  fairs.  I  think  on  the  basis  of  the 
rather  limited  information  we  have 
available  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  it  is 
proper  to  predict  that  trade  will  be  gen- 
erated by  the  further  development  of  this 
program  which  will  repay  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  several  times 
over  the  rather  modest  governmental 
expenses  that  would  be  authorized  under 
this  legislation. 

I  mifeht  also  say  that  wt  have  had  a 
lot  of  conversation  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  recent  months  about  the 
balance  of  payments  and  to  the  extent 
that  this  program  is  successful,  it  will 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  In  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  that  this 
bill  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) , 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMITTING  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PASSENGERS  ON  FOREIGN-FLAG 
VESSELS  TO  ATTEND  THE  SEV- 
ENTH ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  WORLD 
CONVENTION  OF  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
su.spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6164)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  permit  foreign-flag  vessels 
to  transport  passengers  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  to  attend 
the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Con- 
vention of  Chvu-ches  of  Christ,  with 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6164 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  may  permit  one 
or  more  passenger  vessels  of  the  United 
States  not  entitled  to  engage  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  or  one  or  more  passenger  vessels 
of  foreign  registry  in  compliance  with  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention  of  1948  or 
the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention  of  1960 
and  in  possession  of  a  valid  Coast  Guard 
"Certificate  of  Examination"  to  transport 
passengers,  who  are  bona  flde  members  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  their  families, 
and  their  baggage,  directly  between  a  port  or 
ports  in  the  United  States  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  4132  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  11)  or  of  the 
Act  of  June  19,  1886,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
289 ) ,  or  any  other  applicable  provision  of 
law.  in  connection  with  attendance  of  such 
passengers  at  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the 
World  Convention  of  Chtirches  of  Christ,  to 
be  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  from 
August  9  to  August  15.  1965.  inclusive,  and 
to  return  directly  to  the  port  or  ports  of  em- 
barkation: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  first  finds  that  no  vessel  entitled 
to   transport    passengers    between   ports   or 


places  in  the  United  States  Is  available  for 
the  purpose:  Provided  further.  That  no  ves- 
sel of  foreign  registry  shall  be  so  employed 
except  upon  the  further  finding  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  that  no  vessel  of  the 
United  States  not  entitled  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  is  available  for  the  purpose: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  not  permit  any  passenger 
vessel  to  transport  passengers  as  provided 
herein  if  the  owner  or  operator  of  said  vessel 
has  any  financial  Interest  In  vessels  being 
used  In  trade  with  Cuba  (except  United 
States  Installations  in  Cuba)  or  North  Viet- 
nam: Provided  further,  That  any  such  voyage 
shall  commence  not  more  than  twenty  days 
before  the  date  of  opening  of  such  conven- 
tion and  shall  terminate  not  more  than 
thirty  days  following  the  date  of  conclusion 
of  such  convention. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  very  simple.  It  is  to 
waive  the  coastwise  trading  laws  so  as  to 
permit,  on  a  single  occasion,  either  for- 
eign-flag passenger  ships  or  American- 
flag  passenger  ships  to  transport  to 
Puerto  Rico  some  350  or  400,  or  perhaps 
as  many  as  500,  Americans  who  are 
anxious  to  attend  the  Seventh  Assem- 
bly of  the  World  Convention  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Puerto  Rico  from  August  9  to  August 
15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  point  is, 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
water-borne  commerce  offering  passen- 
ger service  between  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  because  the 
coastwise  laws  presently  prohibit  any 
foreign  vessel  from  transporting  passen- 
gers between  ports  or  places  in  the  United 
States  either  directly  or  by  way  of  a  for- 
eign port,  under  a  penalty  of  some  $200 
for  each  passenger  so  transported  and 
landed.  Under  other  provisions  of  law, 
American-flag  vessels  are  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

For  these  reasons  this  legislation  has 
been  introduced.  Full  hearings  were 
held.  The  departmental  reports  indi- 
cate no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to  this 
legislation  and  that  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  Puerto  Rico  construed 
to  be  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    It  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
there  are  a  total  of  500  Americans  who 
wish  to  attend  this  meeting? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  There  may  be 
more  than  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In 
the  testimony  received  by  the  committee 
it  was  Indicated  that  there  might  be  as 
many  as  between  350  and  500  Americans 
who  would  be  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  fly  to  Puerto  Rico.  A  good  many  peo- 
ple who  are  anxious  to  attend  this  con- 
vention or  convocation  feel  strongly 
about  flying. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  the  desig- 
nated points  of  departure  from  this 
country? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  pleased  the  gentle- 
man asked  that.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  to  limit  the  use  of  the  vessel  or 
vessels  making  this  trip,  if  the  legislation 
passes,  to  a  direct  voyage  from  the  United 
States  to  Puerto  Rico  and  then  back  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  designated  points 
to  and  from ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.   Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  there  are  no  charter  vessels  of  the 
United  States  which  can  be  used. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  This  came  as  a  surprise 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  also,  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa.  The 
record  shows  very  clearly  that  the  group 
in  question  made  every  effort  to  find 
available  passage  and  was  unable  to  do 

so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  there  been  any 
other  organizations  granted  this  type  of 
exception,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    No. 

On  the  previous  point,  I  might  say  that 
the  commercial  shipping  interests  as  well 
as  maritime  labor  attended  the  hearings 
and  participated  in  them.  They  also 
were  most  interested  in  the  question  of 
whether  there  actually  were  available 
American  vessels  for  this  purpose.  They 
agreed,  under  questioning,  that  such  was 
not  the  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  in  fact  set  a 
precedent,  then? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  The  circumstances 
are  quite  unusual  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  confess  that  I  view  tliis  bill  with 
some  misgivings.  I  suppose  that  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  we  might  say  this  is 
not  intended  to  create  a  precedent,  the 
fact  that  we  pass  the  measure  will  create 
a  precedent  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  both 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  BoLLiNG]  I  would  have  felt 
bound  to  oppose  vigorously.  However, 
with  the  new  text  which  we  wrote  in 
committee,  the  restrictions  are  quite 
severe.  We  guarantee  that  any  ship 
which  is  put  into  this  domestic  trade  for 
this  particular  voyage  will  comply  with 
basic  safety  requirements  and  that  the 
passengers  will  be  bona  flde  members  of 
this  group  and  their  families,  and  this 
will  not  be  opened  up  to  commercial 
groups  of  passengers,  so  I  am  not  con- 
strained to  object. 

I  do  hope  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  having  other 
worthy  groups  come  along  with  a  similar 
proposal  where  some  of  their  members 
either  do  not  like  to  fly  or  their  health 
will  not  permit  them  to  so  they  should 
have  sea  transportation.  I,  for  one, 
would  hate  to  decide  an  assembly  of  the 
World  Convention  of  Churches  of  Christ 
had  some  special  right  that  some  other 
equally  worthy  group  might  not  enjoy. 
Yet  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  embarrassing 
position  for  the  committee  to  be  in  if  we 
are  required  to  deal  with  this  type  of 
legislation  on  any  frequent  basis.   It  may 
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be  that  out  of  this  could  come  some  good. 
They  have  pointed  up  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  service  available  and  in  what 
ought  to  be,  I  should  think,  a  very  fine 
domestic  trade  that  might  support  U.S. 
passenger  vessels  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  if  other  groups  are  inter- 
ested in  it,  it  might  stimulate  the  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  in  providing 
such  a, service  to  the  profit  of  evei-yone. 

I  hope  that  that  might  be  the  case, 
although  the  facts  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee do  not  give  me  too  much  basis  for 
being  optimistic  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  very  thoughtfully 
pointed  up  the  fact  that  the  committee 
considered  this  legislation  very  definitely 
and  fpecifically  as  an  exception  and 
really  a  one-time  exception.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  it  has  acted  as  it  has. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  should 
this  legislation  be  interpreted  or  con- 
strued as  an  invitation  or  an  encourage- 
ment to  other  groups  to  seek  the  same 
remedy. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman  make  that  statement,  be- 
cause I  have  some  misgivings  that  it 
might  be  otherwise  construed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  6164  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  permit  vessels  other  than 
vessels  of  the  United  States  entitled  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  to  trans- 
port passengers  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  attend  the  Seventh  Assembly  of 
the  World  Convention  of  Churches  of 
Christ." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

NORWEGIAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

.  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  151st  anniver- 
sary of  the  signature  of  the  Norwegian 
Constitution  at  Eidsvoll,  near  Oslo.  Al- 
though the  Constitution  has  since  been 
amended  and  some  of  its  articles  sub- 
stantially altered,  the  basic  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  1814  remain  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  thus  plac- 
ing the  Norwegian  Constitution  among 
the  oldest  in  the  world. 

The  Norwegian  Constitution  of  1814 
drew  heavily  both  on  Norwegian  legal 
traditions  and  on  the  18th  century  lib- 


eralism which  produced  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Con- 
stitution, the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
expansion  of  democracy  in  Britain. 
Much  of  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
followed  that  of  the  old  Norwegian  laws. 
Thus,  Parliament,  for  example,  was 
named  the  Storting  after  a  quasi-demo- 
cratic body  which  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  had  been  an  important  instru- 
ment of  royal  power. 

The  structure  of  the  government  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1814  Constitution,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  its  pattern  in  18th 
century  European  liberalism,  in  the 
theory  of  the  separation  of  powers  de- 
veloped by  Montesquieu  in  France  and 
also  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  own 
American  system  of  government.  The 
Constitution  provided  that  power  would 
be  divided  among  the  executive — the 
King  in  council — the  legislative — Parlia- 
ment— and  the  courts.  In  addition  to 
this  separation  of  powers,  other  basic 
principles  of  the  Constitution  were  na- 
tional independence,  popular  sover- 
eignty, and  the  inviolable  rights  of  the 
individual  versus  the  state. 

These  basic  principles  have  now  been 
Norway's  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
for  more  than  150  years.  The  fact  that 
Norway's  democratic  institutions  have 
continued  to  develop  and  the  role  of  the 
people  in  government  has  continued  to 
expand  attest  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
docimient  and  to  the  foresight  of  its 
framers.  Without  any  change  in  the 
Constitution,  parliamentarianism  was 
introduced  in  Norway  in  1884  when  the 
King  agreed  to  appoint  a  council  which 
had  the  confidence  of  the  Storting. 
Among  the  most  important  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  has  been  the  exten- 
sion of  universal  suffrage,  first  to  men  in 
1898  and  then  to  women  in  1913. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Norwegians  are  justifiably 
proud  of  the  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment they  have  built  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  1814.  Today  Norway  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  countries  of  the 
world,  a  stable  and  thriving  democracy 
offering  equal  opportunity  to  all  its  cit- 
izens. On  this  important  aimiversary 
we  in  the  U.S.  Congress  join  with  all 
Norwegians  and  Norwegian-Americans  in 
celebrating  the  important  step  taken  by 
Norway  on  May  17, 1814.  ,^ 


DYNAMIC  NEW  AFRICAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  14, 1965,  a  dispatch  by  Roscoe 
Drummond  from  Nairobi,  Kenya,  stating 
that  the  African  image  of  Uncle  Sam  has 
greatly  improved.  This  statement  by 
such  an  experienced  observer  and  con- 
scientious reporter  as  Mr.  Drummond 
verifies  the  reports  that  have  been 
reaching  me  as  chairman  of  the  African 
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Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

For  some  months  following  the  Novem- 
ber election  there  was  speculation  that 
the  administration  of  the  Honorable 
Mermen  Williams  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Africa  was  near  a  close.  I 
never  took  the  slightest  stock  in  the  many 
rumors  and  loud  whisperings  that  were 
circulated.  The  fact  was  that  Mennen 
Williams  had  done  a  terrific  job  in 
Africa  and  was  immensely  popular  with 
Africans  of  all  ranks  and  all  stations. 

When  the  President  asked  Secretary 
Williams  to  remain  on,  thus  ending  a 
long  period  of  groundless  rumors,  the 
favorable  reaction  in  Africa  was  un- 
mistakable. This  was  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  news  that  President  Johnson, 
clearly  showing  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  Africa  and  concern  for  the  futui'e  wel- 
fare of  the  African  countries,  instructed 
Secretary  Williams  to  head  a  high-level 
task  force,  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
and  planning  the  foundations  of  a 
dynamic  new  African  program. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
members  of  the  African  subcommittee 
were  thrilled  by  Secretai-y  Williams' 
sketching  of  the  undertaking  of  this  task 
force  and  the  possibilities  promised  by  it 
of  a  new  era  of  brilliant  African  develop- 
ment and.  of  deepened  African-American 
partnership  in  friendship  and  in  joint 
ventures. 

The  article  in  the  Washington  Post  by 
Mr.  Dnimmond  follows: 

Untteo  States  and  Africa — Our  Image 
Improves 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Nairobi.  Kenya. — At  three  critical  points 
the  image  of  the  United  States  In  much  of 
Africa  Is  greatly  improved  over  what  it  was 
a  few  months  ago. 

Because  political  equality  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  is  moving  visibly  forward. 

Because  of  President  Johnson's  offer  of 
"unconditional  discu.sslons"  to  bring  the  war 
In  Vietnam  to  the  peace  table. 

Because  United  States  and  Belgian  forces 
did  not  remain  in  the  Congo  after  the  rescue 
of  the  rebel-held  white  hostages  and  because 
Premier  Moise  Tshombe  Is  gaining  prestige 
among  his    neighboring   political   leaders. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  newly  inde- 
pendent African  governments  are  going  to 
aline  themselves  with  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  mean  that  African  leaders  like  the 
dispatch  of  American  Marines  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  They  don't.  It  does  mean 
that  U.S.  actions  are  beginning  to  make  more 
sense  to  more  Africans  and  that  there  will 
be  less  temptation  to  be  drawn  Into  the  Com- 
munist camp,  either  Chinese  or  Soviet. 

Here  Is  the  trend  of  African  opinion  on 
these  matters  as  I  have  found  It: 

On  the  American  Negro's  struggle  for  free- 
dbm — the  many  years  of  painful  discrimina- 
tion which  the  American  Negro  has  suffered 
have  long  sullied  the  U.S.  image  in  Africa. 
While  Americans  have  seen  the  slow  but  now 
accelerated  progress  toward  racial  Justice, 
Africans  have  been  more  aware  of  the  strug- 
gle than  of  the  progress.  When  Alabama 
or  Mississippi  denies  Negroes  the  right  to 
vote,  to  Africans  this  means  the  American 
Government  Is  using  its  power  against  Ne- 
groes. Most  Africans  were  dismayed  and 
frightened  by  Senator  Goldwater.  Last  fall 
Malcolm  X  toured  Africa  predicting  a  Gold- 
water  victory. 

Three  events  have  helped  to  repair  these 
views: 

The  massive  majority  by  which  President 
Johnson  won. 


Mr.  Johnson's  Incandescent  speech  before 
Congress  Introducing  the  new  Federal  voting 
rights  bill. 

The  speed  with  which  the  voting  rights  bill 
Is  going  forward  In  Congress. 

U.S.  Ambassador  William  Attwood  sent, 
with  a  personal  note,  a  text  of  the  Johnson 
voting  rights  speech  to  every  member  of  the 
Kenya  cabinet.  I  am  sure  other  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors acted  similarly.  It  made  a  tre- 
mendous impact  here.  It  cleared  away  much 
of  the  mlasmlc  feeling  toward  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States  on  racial  dis- 
crimination. President  Jomo  Kenyatta  wrote 
President  Johnson  a  personal  letter  of  ap- 
preciation. 

On  the  war  In  Vietnam — until  President 
Johnson's  offer  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment on  the  war  In  Vietnam  "with  any  gov- 
ernment, anywhere,  any  time,"  most  African 
leaders  felt  it  was  the  United  States  that  pre- 
ferred fighting  to  talking.  But  the  refusal  of 
the  Communists  to  respond  and  their  flat 
rejection  of  any  peace  talks  changed  feeling 
in  Africa  a  great  deal. 

Now  Pelplng  has  changed  it  more  by 
branding  the  appeal  of  the  nonalined  na- 
tions for  a  Vietnam  peace  conference  as  mak- 
ing them  "tools  of  the  imperialists."  The 
Kenya  foreign  office,  for  example,  described 
this  article  In  the  Pelplng  People's  Daily  as 
"an  Incredibly  vicious  attack  on  Kenya  and 
the  other  nonalined  nations."  The  hope 
was  expressed  that  "such  groundless  Insults, 
which  are  completely  inadmissible,  would  not 
be  repeated." 

On  the  Cengo — Premier  Tshombe  Is  win- 
ning wider  respect  among  his  African  col- 
leagues. He  has  Impressed  them  with  his 
ability  and  force  as  they  have  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him.  If  Tshombe 
can  free  himself  from  the  onus  of  using 
white  mercenaries,  he  will  enhance  his  stand- 
ing and  be  enabled  to  become  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  cause  of  African  unity.  And 
U.S.  support  of  Tshombe  will  no  longer  be  an 
embarrassment  to  Washington. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
Is  winning  somewhat  more  understanding 
In  nonalined  Africa.  We  are  not  asking  for 
nonalined  support. 


FOREIGN   AID   HONORS   OUR   COM- 
MITMENT IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
as!:  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATS'INAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  a  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  commitment  first  made  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  and  reaffirmed  by 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

It  is  a  commitment  to  help  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  embattled  land 
to  resist  military  aggression  from  the 
north. 

But  more  than  that,  it  is  a  commit- 
ment to  the  free  world — a  promise  that 
we  will  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  choice  for  all  of  southeast 
Asia.  For — let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
it — if  South  Vietnam  falls,  the  great  arc 
of  free  world  defense  between  Korea  and 
Pakistan  will  be  in  grave  danger. 

In  reaffirming  oui-  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  honor  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, President  Johnson  recently  put  it 
this  way: 

The  real  goal  of  all  of  us  in  southeast 
Asia  must  be  the  peaceful  progress  of  the 


people  of  that  area.  They  have  the  right  to 
live  side  by  side  in  peace  and  Independence. 
And  if  this  little  country  does  not  have  that 
right  then  the  question  is  what  will  happen 
to  the  other  100  little  countries  who  want 
to  preserve  that  right. 

The  outcome  in  Vietnam  is  still  un- 
certain. But  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
South  Vietnam  is  still  keeping  the  em- 
bers of  hope  afire.  It  is  still  making 
sheer  survival  possible. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  in  Vietnam  is 
providing  the  advisers  and  the  hardware 
needed  in  the  continuing  struggle 
against  the  Vietcong. 

Our  economic  assistance  program  in 
Vietnam  has  two  broad  objectives: 

First.  To  strike  at  the  root  causes  of 
insurgency;  and  second,  to  help  keep 
Vietnam's  economy  afloat  and  avoid  dis- 
astrous inflation. 

The  first  objective,  the  attack  on  the 
root  causes  of  insurgency,  involves  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  AID-financed 
contract  and  direct-hire  American  tech- 
nicians in  any  counti-y  today :  more  than 
800  advisers  and  helpers — doctors,  health 
workers,  educators,  administrators,  en- 
gineers, agriculturists,  police  experts, 
and  the  like,  working  side  by  side  with 
the  Vietnamese  in  every  one  of  the  coun- 
tiT's  45  Provinces. 

General  economic  support  accounts 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  estimated 
$210  million  in  AID  funds  budgeted  for 
Vietnam  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Economic  support  includes  the  financing 
of  such  essential  imports  as  oil,  steel, 
medicine,  and  machinery,  and  managing 
the  flow  of  U.S.  surplus  farm  products 
that  make  up  for  Vietnam's  shortage  of 
certain  foods  and  fibers. 

Because  the  immediate  issue  in  Viet- 
nam is  survival,  AID  technical  and  capi- 
tal assistance  concentrates  on  activities 
v;ith  an  immediate  impact  on  a  lot  of 
people.  But  a  portion  of  current  assist- 
ance will  have  long-term  results.  In 
broader  support  of  the  counterinsur- 
gency  program,  AID-supplied  materials 
have  been  used  to  repair  594  highway 
bridges  sabotaged  between  December 
1961  and  December  1964;  another  44  re- 
inforced concrete  bridges  and  culverts 
have  been  completed  on  major  routes. 
With  AID  assistance,  more  than  700 
medium  and  small  factories  have  been 
established  in  Vietnam  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement,  pharmaceuticals,  rubber, 
jute,  ceramics,  paint,  paper,  and  plastics. 
Negotiations  are  now  undei*way  to  bring 
in  an  oil  refinery  financed  by  private 
capital  under  an  AID  investment  guar- 
antee. AID-financed  teams  from  Michi- 
gan State  University  helped  to  develop 
one  of  the  key  institutions  in  Vietnam  to- 
day, the  National  Institute  of  Admin- 
istration in  Saigon.  It  has  become  Viet- 
nam's major  source  of  professionally 
trained  Government  officials  for  both  the 
central  and  the  provincial  governments. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  things  we 
have  been  doing  to  honor  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

The  AID  program  in  Vietnam  in  fiscal 
year  1966  will  continue  to  place  great 
emphasis  on  relief  and  development  in 
the  rural  areas  where  the  brunt  of  the 
war  is  borne.  It  will  also  give  increased 
attention  to  improving  the  numbers, 
training   and   effectiveness  of  the  na- 
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tional  police,  to  the  needs  of  Vietnam's 
urban  population,  to  the  encouragement 
of  domestic  private  industry,  to  assisting 
in  the  training  of  more  crucially  needed 
government  officials,  to  financing  com- 
mercial imports  essential  to  sustain  the 
economy,  and  to  providing  technical  ad- 
visers and  training  to  help  the  local  gov- 
ernment further  develop  its  self-reliance 
and  ability  to  govern  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  full  support  of  the 
President's  foreign  aid  program  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  honor  our  commit- 
ment for  freedom  and  progress  in  Viet- 
nam. ^^^^^^^^^^ 

PRESS  BECOMES  AWARE  OF  CRIME 
SITUATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  Members  of  the  House  have 
noticed  that  all  of  the  new-spapers  in 
Washington  have  sudden.y  seen  fit  to 
run  a  series  of  articles  or  .special  reports 
on  the  crime  situation  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  These  press  stories  have 
restated  mnny  of  the  facts  which  have 
long  been  known  to  Members  of  the 
House  but  which  are  seemingly  for  the 
first  time  being  given  acknowledgment 
by  the  press. 

The  House  District  Committee  held 
hearings  for  approximately  2  years  in  an 
effort  to  find  out  v.hy  crime  continued 
to  increase  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We 
did  this  without  the  support  of  the  press 
or  news  media  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  were  successful  in  having  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
support  the  omnibus  crime  bill  on  2 
occasions  during  the  past  2  years  by  a 
vote  of  approximately  250  for  to  130 
aeainst.  Those  bills  have  been  pending 
before  the  other  body;  however,  after 
hearing  crime  experts  from  all  over  the 
Nation,  chiefs  of  police  from  all  of  the 
larger  cities,  as  well  as  our  own  Chief  of 
police,  and  also  the  senior  Federal  judge 
in  Washington  and  the  present  and  past 
District  Attorneys,  we  feel  that  if  the 
proposed  legislation  were  enacted  into 
law,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  employ 
additional  policemen.  I  personally  can 
see  no  reason  to  add  to  the  present  police 
force,  as  long  as  the  police  are  hand- 
cuffed and  cannot  question  a  criminal  or 
arre.st  a  suspect  without  being  insulted. 

I  was  deUghted  to  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  Sunday,  May  16,  where 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  had  spoken  out  on 
this  subject.  I  am  certain  Senator  Byrd 
is  well  aware  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  hope 
everyone  will  take  time  to  read  his  re- 
marks, as  I  am  having  them  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Byrd  Charges  "Soft"  Rulings  Aid 
Criminals 

(By  Sam  Eastman) 
A  series  of   "soft   hearted"  court   rulings 
have    given     the     lawbreaker     a     powerful 


weapon  In  the  crime  war.  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  charged 
yesterday. 

Byrd,  chairman  of  a  Senate  Appropriations 
subcommittee,  said  at  a  hearing  on  crlme- 
flghtlng  proposals  for  Washington: 

"The  courts  have  absolutely  handcuffed 
the  Police  Department — there's  just  too  much 
of  this." 

The  major  proposal  before  Byrd's  subcom- 
mittee Is  to  beef  up  protection  in  crlme- 
rldden  neighborhoods  by  allowing  policemen 
to  work  extra  days. 

"Such  moves,"  Byrd  said,  "are  counterbal- 
anced by  court  decisions  that  favor  the  crim- 
inal. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  culprit  •  •  • 
Is  going  unnoticed,"  the  Senator  said. 

After  commenting  that  nothing  ever  seems 
to  be  done  about  the  vicious  crimes  com- 
mitted In  the  Capital,  Byrd  asked  Police 
Chief  John  B.  Layton: 

"When  was  the  last  execution?" 
"Not  for  a  number  of  years,"  Layton  re- 
plied. 

(The  last  electrocution  in  the  District  took 
place  in  April  1957,  when  a  man  died  for 
the  slaying  of  a  Washington  policeman.) 

The  District  Commissioners  are  asking 
Congress  for  nearly  $1.9  million  for  the 
emergency  crlme-flghtlng  measures. 

Under  the  key  proposal,  policemen  would 
volunteer  to  work  extra  days  for  straight- 
time  pay.  The  move  would,  In  effect,  add 
235  men  to  street  patrol  duty. 

The  volunteers  would  work  In  five  areas 
plagued  with  high  crime  rates.  Layton  said 
this  saturation  technique  would  be  tried  for 
a  9-month  period,  beginning  July  1. 

If  the  trial  worked  well,  he  said  the  city 
wrould  ask  Congress  for  funds  for  more  police- 
men to  continue  this  attack. 

Layton  noted  in  his  testimony  that  the 
Depnrtmenfs  authorized  strength  now  Is 
3,000,  and  that  the  House-passed  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  District  Includes  money  to 
add  100  men.  The  Department,  however, 
actually  has  2.878  men  at  last  count — 122 
below  the  authorized  level. 

Byrd  said  he  was  concerned  over  the  added 
strain  and  danger  involved  In  the  6-day 
workweek  proposal. 

The  real  answer,  he  said.  Is  for  the  city  to 
solve  Its  recruitment  problems. 

The  Police  Chief  said  that  the  recruitment 
procedures  had  been  streamlined  a  few 
months  ago.  The  changes,  he  said,  have 
produced  good  results  so  far. 

"Not  good  enough,"  the  Senator  com- 
mented. 

Byrd's  position  that  the  Department 
should  make  every  effort  to  fill  the  jobs  al- 
ready approved  by  Congress  Is  in  line  with 
th_t  taken  by  Representative  William 
Natcher,  Democrat,  of  Kentucky,  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  the  District. 

Last  March,  Natcher  and  Byrd  approved  a 
Police  Department  request  to  allow  volun- 
teers to  work  a  sixth  day,  but  only  until  the 
end  of  June. 

This  has  produced  the  equivalent  of  113 
additional  policemen,  and  the  Department 
hopes  to  raise  this  figure  to  313  next  month. 
The  extra  police  strength  then  would  drop 
to  the  235  figure  for  the  9-month  experi- 
mental period. 

Layton  assured  Byrd  that  the  Department 
expects  to  reach  the  authorized  3,000-man 
level  by  July  1.  The  money  requested  for 
the  additional  100  policemen  covers  only  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  would  give 
the  Department  6  months  to  recruit  the  100 
men,  Layton  explained. 

Layton  reported  that  he  will  ask  the  Com- 
missioners to  lift  the  maximum  age  for 
police  recruits  from  29  to  30. 

In  his  comments,  Layton  noted  that  the 
city's  police  requests  were  "encouraged"  by 
President  Johnson.     Byrd  said  he  Is  "happy" 


that  the  city  and  the  President  finally  have 
become  aroused  over  the  problem.  The 
city's  crime  rate,  the  Senator  pointed  out, 
has  risen  for  35  straight  months  over  the 
monthly  figures  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  significant  omission 
in  these  press  reports  is  any  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  past  three  Congresses 
has  devoted  continuing  study  to  the  crime 
problem  and  in  each  of  the  last  three 
Congresses  has  approved  by  heavy  ma- 
jorities anticrime  legislation  designed 
to  deal  with  the  crime  problem. 

The  failure  of  the  press  to  make  full 
and  objective  reports  becomes  obvious 
when  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
aroused  by  such  articles  as  "Crisis  in 
Crime"  call  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
committee  wanting  to  know  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  doing  about 
crime  in  Washington.  The  failure  to  re- 
port in  such  press  stories  the  facts  re- 
garding the  efforts  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  leaves  the  im- 
pression in  the  mind  of  the  public  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
derelict  in  its  obligations  to  the  people  of 
Washington  and  to  the  people  of  the 
States  who  visit  the  Nation's  Capital. 
At  the  very  least,  the  local  press  might 
have  advised  the  public  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  reasonably 
diligent  in  meeting  its  obligations  in  this 
respect. 

Whether  the  local  press  feels  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  entitled  to 
any  credit  for  its  efforts,  the  press  might 
at  least  state  in  its  crime  reporting  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  ac- 
knowledged the  serious  crime  problem 
and  has  taken  action  toward  dealing  with 
it. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STARS  OF  THE 
ENTERTAINMENT  WORLD 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  5  years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
and  privilege  to  act  in  the  role  of  gen- 
eral chairman  for  the  Villa  Scalabrini 
Development  Fund — Italian  Old  Peoples 
Home.  The  chief  purpose  of  my  com- 
mittee has  been  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  in  order  to  expand  the  present 
home  which  houses  100  "golden  agers." 
The  Villa  Scalabrini  Italian  Old  Peo- 
ples Home  is  located  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  North  Lake,  111.,  adjacent  to 
Chicago. 

Just  last  December  ground  was  broken 
for  phase  two  of  the  home  which  will  in- 
clude a  much  needed  infiimary  and  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  villa  to  ac- 
commodate 200  "golden"  agers.  Our 
committee  raised  $1  million  for  this 
worthwhile  project  and  we  borrowed  an- 
other $1  million  from  the  Chicago  arch- 
diocese. The  interest  alone  on  the 
money  is  close  to  $50,000  a  year. 
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In  order  for  our  committee  to  pay  out 
this  loan  and  the  interest,  we  prevailed 
upon  our  dear  friend,  the  beloved  Jimmy 
EHirante,  who  has  appeared  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  at  fund-raising  dinners 
in  behalf  of  the  villa,  to  help  us  obtain 
the  services  of  other  top  stars  in  the  en- 
tertainment world.  With  the  aid  of 
Jimmy  Durante,  as  honorary  chairman, 
and  Enzo  Stuarti,  as  honorary  cochair- 
man,  we  have  organized  a  very  ambitious 
program  for  Saturday.  June  5,  in  Chi- 
cago's 5.000-seat  Arie  Crown  Theater  at 
McCormick  Place. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing personalities  of  the  enteitain- 
ment  world  who  will  appear  on  this 
night  and  who  are  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses, paying  for  their  own  transporta- 
tion, their  room  and  board,  and  are  con- 
tributing their  talents  in  order  for  our 
home  to  net  from  the  show  on  this  night 
over  $200,000  which  will  be  used  to  pay 
out  the  principal  and  the  interest  on  the 
loan.  These  great  entertainers,  in  the 
best  of  American  traditions,  are  helping 
to  create  a  private  home  for  the  aged 
solely  by  their  own  efforts  and  without 
depending  on  public  funds.  They  are  to 
be  hailed  and  congratulated,  not  only  by 
all  the  Members  of  Congress,  but  by  the 
people  of  America,  for  their  generosity 
and  public-spirited  interest  in  helping 
to  build  an  institution  that  will  eventu- 
ally have  over  350  golden  agers  spending 
the  last  days  of  their  lives  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  this  house  of  God. 

Thank  you,  Jimmy  Durante,  Enzo 
Stuarti,  Dean  Martin,  Connie  Francis, 
Louis  Prima  with  Sam  Butera  and  The 
Witnesses,  Vic  Damone,  Rocky  Marciano, 
Ford  and  Mercer,  Anna  Marie,  Jimmy 
Roma,  The  Salvinos,  Jimmy  Faro,  and 
Lou  Breese.  My  heart  Ls  full  of  joy — 
full  of  profound  gratitude — to  each  and 
every  one  of  these  performers  for  their 
gracious  contribution  to  Villa  Scalabrini. 

Too  often  we  have  heard  that  movie 
stars  and  entertainers  show  no  interest 
in  their  communities  and  in  the  affairs 
of  those  less  fortunate.  Yet,  this  Is  a 
concrete  example  of  the  generous  contri- 
butions that  these  great  stars  of  radio, 
television,  and  the  movies  are  making, 
day  in  and  day  out,  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  Throughout  America,  stars  of 
all  races,  colors  and  cr«e,ds  are  contribut- 
ing daily  of  their  tlm6  and  talents  to 
benefit  institutions  which  are  trying  to 
raise  private  funds  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering and  the  miseries  of  the  poor. 
They  are  doing  a  tremendous  job  in 
helping  to  raise  funds  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency,  to  aid  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, to  aid  in  the  fight  against  cancer, 
to  aid  in  the  fight  against  heart  disease, 
and  countless  other  worthwhile  causes. 

How  can  we  ever  forget  the  contribu- 
tions they  made  during  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war? 
How  can  we  forget  the  programs  they 
provided  for  our  soldiers  and  the  job 
they  are  still  doing  today  entertaining 
our  soldiers  both  at  home  and  abroad? 
We  in  America  can  be  proud  of  the 
patriotism  and  the  good  will  that  these 
stars  are  showing  toward  their  fellow 
man  and  their  fellow  Americans. 


A  REFERENDUM  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  keeping  marines  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the  announced 
purpose  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
while  a  political  settlement  is  worked  out 
through  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Our  deeds,  however,  do  not  fully  cor- 
respond with  this  policy.  From  daily 
press  reports  it  appears  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  have  been  working  with  the 
military  junta.  Whether  or  not  this  one- 
sided cooperation  is  inadvertent  or  even 
inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  our 
impartiality  and  good  faith  are  brought 
into  question.  This  apparent  lack  of  im- 
partiality is  given  further  credence  by 
some  of  our  actioros  in  the  U.N..  the 
OAS,  and  In  the  character  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  rebel  group.  Moreover, 
the  mere  passage  of  time  tends  to  shift 
the  relative  balance  of  power  between 
the  two  sides.  This  inevitably  intensifies 
the  anti-American  feeling  which  is  devel- 
oping rapidly  on  that  island. 

Of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore.  Is 
the  posture  of  the  United  States  in 
reaching  a  political  settlement.  When 
the  United  States  intervened,  two  forces 
were  struggling  for  control  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  Lives  were  being  lost. 
Intervention  could  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  the  citizens  of  that  nation 
should  not  be  forced  to  accept  a  govern- 
ment which  could  muster  the  greater 
military  power  rather  than  the  allegiance 
of  the  larger  number  of  citizens. 

We  have  sought  a  political  settlement 
through  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
government.  Whether  or  not  a  coalition 
is  being  blocked  by  extremists  on  either 
side  is  uncertain,  but  delay  in  finding 
other  political  solutions  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther aggravation  of  this  conflict.  More- 
over, even  if  a  coalition  government  were 
formed,  that  such  an  uneasy  coalition 
could  successfully  sponsor  fair  elections 
in  the  near  future  is  open  to  serious 
question. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  United  States  should  announce 
its  support  of  a  plan  to  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  choose 
one  of  the  contending  factions  to  serve 
as  an  interim  government  until  regular 
elections  can  be  held  later.  This  refer- 
endum should  be  conducted — not  just 
supervised — by  the  OAS  or  the  UN.  The 
mode  of  carrying  out  such  a  referendum 
should  be  determined  by  the  OAS  or  the 
U.N.  in  consultation  with  all  sides,  but 
should  be  carried  out  whether  or  not 
agreement  Is  obtained  from  all  sides.  If 
necessary,  mass  media  facilities  should 
be  Imported  and  operated  under  Inter- 
national control  to  assure  equal  access 
by  all  sides.  The  United  States  should 
announce  its  support  in  advance  for  the 
victor  at  such  a  referendiun. 


''  We  need  to  recognize  that  such  a  refer- 
endum might  bring  to  power  persons  with 
whom  we  are  in  disagreement.  It  may 
bring  to  power  persons  who  fail  to  recog- 
nize  the  antidemocratic  character  of  the 
Communist  movement  or  who  choose  to 
temporize  with  that  movement.  It  may 
also  bring  to  power  persons  who  have 
shown  little  devotion  to  democratic  pro- 
cedures. It  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
OAS  or  the  U.N.  to  require  that  any  fac- 
tion represented  on  the  referendum  bal- 
lot make  a  commitment  to  sponsor  free 
elections  within  a  stated  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  course  I  recommend 
carries  risks,  but  the  risks  are  less  than 
those  we  incur  with  other  courses  of 
action. 

We  have  a  bearcat  by  the  tail.  The 
OAS  nations  appear  reluctant  to  come 
to  our  aid  In  solving  the  problems  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  If  we  could  an- 
nounce our  intentions  now — and  make 
them  explicit — OAS  nations  should  not 
hesitate  to  intervene  more  actively  in 
support  of  these  goals,  but  when  our  in- 
tentions are  obscured  as  they  largely  are 
when  we  seek  to  manipulate  the  junta 
government  to  make  it  more  attractive, 
lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  many 
OAS  members  is  understandable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  national  Interest 
will  become  Increasingly  jeopardized  as 
we  are  drawn  more  deeply  into  the  in- 
ternal dispute  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. We  urgently  need  to  proclaim  now 
that  our  intervention  continues  for  but 
one  purpose:  to  give  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-determination.  Ac- 
tion needs  to  follow  this  proclamation. 
With  this  action  we  would  stand  proudly 
before  the  world  community  of  nations 
as  the  defender  of  the  right  of  people 
everywhere  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment. 
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HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER,  DOCTOR 
OP  LAWS 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Hon.  Basil  L. 
Whitener,  is  at  Pfeiffer  College.  jMis- 
enheimer,  N.C..  today  taking  part  in  the 
commencement  exercises  of  that  out- 
standing institution.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  trustees  of  Pfeiffer  College,  rec- 
ognizing the  great  contributions  that  our 
colleague  has  made  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion, are  conferring  upon  him  the  degree 
of  honorary  doctor  of  laws. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  more  richly  de- 
serves to  be  honored  today  at  Pfeiffer 
College  than  Basil  Whitener.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  college  has  recognized 
his  outstanding  record  of  public  service 
and  is  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of 
honorary  doctor  of  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Pfeiffer  College  is  a  splen- 
did senior  Institution  of  higher  learning 
located  in  the  south  central  Piedmont 


section  of  North  Carolina.  Under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Stokes 
the  college  has  witnessed  rapid  growth 
in  recent  years.  Pfeiffer  College  has  an 
outstanding  faculty,  and  the  school  is 
fulfilling  a  vital  role  in  the  field  of  high- 
er education  in  North  Carolina. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  who  is  be- 
ing honored  today  at  Pfeiffer  College  has 
always  been  interested  in  education.  At 
an  early  date  he  developed  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  role  that  higher  education 
has  in  the  life  of  our  Nation.  Basil 
Whitener  has  always  supported  public 
and  private  efforts  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion. ^  , 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Gaston  County,  N.C.;  Rutherford  Col- 
lege; the  University  of  South  Carolina; 
and  Duke  University.  Basil  has  a  sister 
who  is  a  schoolteacher,  and  he.  him- 
self, was  an  instructor  in  commercial  law 
in  Belmont  Abbey  College.  Belmont,  N.C., 
inl939. 1940,  and  1941. 

Belmont  Abbey  College  is  a  fine  Bene- 
dictine senior  college,  and  Basil  Whit- 
ener has  always  been  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  In  1960  Belmont 
Abbey  College  bestowed  the  degree  of 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  on  B.\sil  Whit- 
ener in  recognition  of  the  work  he  had 
done  in  promoting  the  e::pansion  of  the 
college  and  for  his  continued  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  its  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Basil 
Whitener  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
worked  with  him  in  junior  chamber  of 
conunerce  activities.  Young  Democratic 
Club  programs,  and  as  a  fellow  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  North  Carolina.  I  have 
observed  his  devotion  to  duty,  great  con- 
cern for  others,  and  profound  interest 
in  education. 

Basil  Whitener  was  an  outstanding 
prosecuting  attorney  in  North  Carolina, 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  improving 
the  administration  of  justice  in  our 
State.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission To  Study  the  Improvement  of  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  1947  to  1949. 

Basil  has  also  had  a  fine  record  of 
service  to  his  country  as  a  member  of  its 
Armed  Forces.  In  1941  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  and  was  renominated  in  1942. 
He  resigned,  however,  to  enter  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  to  serve  with  distinction  until 
November  1945. 

All  of  us  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
Basils  outstanding  record  of  service  in 
the  Congress.  He  has  represented  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  with  a  high 
sense  of  devotion  to  duty.  He  is  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  House. 

Whenever  one  of  our  colleagues  is 
honored  for  civic  achievement  it  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  State  which  our  col- 
league represents.  It  has  always  been 
gratifying  to  me  to  observe  one  of  our 
colleagues  being  honored  by  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  I  feel  that  this 
is  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
type  of  recognition  that  one  can  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  receiving  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  today  from  Pfeiffer 
College.  Basil  Whitener  is  bringing 
honor  and  distinction  to  the  people  he 


represents  and  to  this  great  House.  We 
are  Indeed  pleased,  therefore,  to  join 
with  his  constituents  in  extending  our 
best  wishes  to  him  on  the  outstanding 
recognition  he  is  receiving  today. 


AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY  HONOR 
VIOLATION 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
supplement  my  remarks  of  February  1 
on  the  Air  Force  Academy  honor  viola- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
by  the  Special  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Academy. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  Secretary 
Zuckert's  public  statement,  stating  "we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  com- 
mittee," is  in  effect  an  endorsement  of  the 
report,  then  now  is  the  proper  time  for 
me  to  reorient  my  thinking  about  the 
service  academies.  Perhaps,  I,  too,  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  committee,  but 
for  a  far  different  reason. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  challenge  in  de- 
tail the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  com- 
mittee other  than  to  state  that  I  am 
astounded  at  the  lack  of  emphasis  given 
to  major  contributing  conditions  which 
are  greatly  in  need  of  overhaul  at  the  Air 
Academy. 

It  disturbs  me  as  a  friend  of  the 
academies  when  I  recall  that  during  the 
past  15  years  there  have  been  three  major 
cheating  scandals  involving  hundreds  of 
cadets  and  the  most  we  get  out  of  this 
report  is  a  reaflQrmation  that  all  is  well 
with  the  system. 

Why,  I  wonder,  did  West  Point  go  from 
the  years  1900  to  1950,  a  half  century, 
with  no  cheating  problems  and  then  in 
the  flfties  have  a  deplorable  breakdown 
of  the  system?  Certainly  it  had  bigtime 
football  as  far  back  as  the  twenties. 

Why,  for  example,  should  the  Air  Force 
Academy's  honor  system  patterned  pre- 
cisely after  that  of  West  Point  turn  up 
such  a  sorry  scandal  in  a  little  more  than 
10  years  of  existence? 

When  are  we  to  expect  another  break- 
down of  a  system  which  has  cracked  so 
badly  in  the  last  15  years? 

While  good  families  suffer  the  conse- 
quences and  fine  young  Americans  run 
afoul  of  the  system  the  report  barely 
challenges  the  causes.  But  it  did  as  usual 
get  out  the  old  perennial  culprit,  foot- 
ball, and  from  the  press  accounts  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  bigtime  football  am- 
bitions and  recruiting  debauched  the 
wing. 

The  report  states : 

It  Is  distressing  to  note  that  football  play- 
ers were  a  prominent  group  In  the  honor 
Incident  •  •  *  that  pressures  for  a  nationally 
powerful  team  must  be  resisted  •  •  •  football 
at  the  Academy  must  be  brought  Into  line 
with  Its  fundamental  goals  as  an  educa- 
tional and  military  Institution  •  •  •  that 
pressures,  If  acceded  to,  may  well  affect  ad- 


versely the  environment  and  distort  the  true 
mission  of  the  Academy  •  •  •  the  present 
football  schedule  and  programs  are  not  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  pvu-pose  of  the 
Academy. 

For  25  years,  ever  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  a  stanch  friend  and  ad- 
vocate of  tiie  service  academies.  This 
has  included  guiding  needed  legislation, 
serving  on  Boards  of  Visitors  and  being 
ever  watchful  and  sympathetic  to  their 
athletic  programs.  From  time  to  time 
I  have  been  assured  that  their  extensive 
recruiting  efforts  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress had  the  blessing  of  Academy  au- 
thority, their  respective  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Secretary. 

Now  I  am  disturbed  over  the  section  of 
this  report  on  football.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  that  any  one  or  more 
football  players  were  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  breakdown  In  the  honor  sys- 
tem. By  inference,  however,  the  football 
player  is  indicted  and  the  impression 
given  to  the  American  public  is  that  "big- 
time" football  plagues  the  Air  Academy. 

At  one  moment  the  report  states  it 
would  be  grotesque  to  assume  that  foot- 
ball players,  as  such,  are  less  moral  than 
members  of  any  other  group,  but  it 
opened  the  section  on  the  specific  role 
of  football  by  stating : 

It  Is  distressing  to  note  that  football  play- 
ers were  a  prominent  group  In  the  honor 
Incident. 

It  further  found,  as  a  cadet,  no  signifi- 
cant relationship  to  exist  either  In  favor 
of  the  football  player  or  against  him, 
but  later  states  the  officer  effectiveness 
reports  of  football  players  are  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  the  nonfootball 
player  classmates.  So  the  football  play- 
er is  a  bland  cadet,  but  upon  graduation 
is  more  effective  than  the  nonplayer. 
Since  the  press  failed  to  comprehend 
anything  favorable  to  the  football  player, 
the  question  is  asked  what  is  the  mission 
of  the  Air  Academy— to  make  superca- 
dets  or  good  officers? 

The  matter  of  special  privileges  given 
to  the  football  player  is  confusingly  sug- 
gested. It  appears  as  a  major  prob- 
lem, but  the  report  indicates  that  football 
players  eating  together  is  the  only  special 
privilege  accorded  the  squad.  Certain- 
ly such  a  trite  privilege,  if  it  were  inde- 
fensible, could  have  been  rectified  by  the 
several  generals  in  command. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  my  sincere 
belief,  perhaps  erroneous,  if  we  accept 
the  conclusions  of  the  report,  that  strong 
football  teams  have  been  good  for  the 
service  academies.  FHxrther,  that  any 
statement  of  a  tendency  to  go  "bigtime" 
at  these  institutions  in  the  light  of  their 
rigid  admission  and  academic  require- 
ments fails  to  understand  the  high  stand- 
ard which  all  cadets,  including  football 
players,  live  by. 

I  have  also  observed  that  the  pressure 
to  win  comes  far  more  from  high  com- 
mand than  it  does  from  \Rithin  the  Acad- 
emies. For  example,  why  did  West  Point 
authority  abrogate  a  written  contract 
with  one  football  coach  and  at  the  same 
time  seek  a  replacement  whom  they 
knew  was  required  to  break  his  contract 
with  a  university?  It  was  pressure- 
pressure  for  a  Navy  victory  that  forced 
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such  questionable  ethical  action — action 
hardly  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
cadet  honor  code. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  then  that  the  acad- 
emies downgrade  football  to  the  play- 
ing of  schools,  as  the  report  ambiguously 
states,  "having  athletic  standards  that 
are  roughly  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
Academy. " 

Obviously  the  solution  to  this  problem 
is  quite  simple.  If  the  report  becomes 
the  official  bible  of  the  Air  Academy, 
then  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  shall  no 
longer  be  a  party  to  any  reci-uiting  effort 
which  might  distort  the  true  mission  of 
the  Academy. 

Nor  will  I,  for  one,  encourage  any 
hypocritical  approach  that  would  en- 
dorse the  report  and  at  the  same  time 
open  a  rear  door  for  the  recruited  ath- 
lete. 

The  Air  Academy  as  well  as  all  service 
academies  should  forthrightly  accept  the 
reci-uitment  of  athletes  as  proper  and 
desirable.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  practice.  Tt  is  both  honorable  and 
proper  and  I  do  not  apologize  for  my 
support  of  su'-h  activities. 

A  cause  which  they  are  not  willing 
openly  to  support  does  not  have  my  en- 
dorsement. I  am  not  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  a  restricted  recruiting  pro- 
gram would  be  followed.  Further,  I  am 
not  about  to  turn  over  the  selection  of  my 
candidates  to  the  academies  who  may 
have  the  misguided  belief  that  they  can 
select  better  than  Congressmen. 

Therefore,  until  the  Superintendents 
make  defensible  their  policy  on  varsity 
football,  I  want  no  part  of  any  athleiic 
program  which  purportedly  distorts  in 
any  way  the  mission  of  any  service  acad- 
emy. 

I  am  tired  of  the  football  program  and 
the  qualified  athlete  being  made  the 
"whipping  boy"  on  every  occasion.  An 
individual  should  be  allowed  to  use  mus- 
cle and  brawn  as  a  means  of  educating 
himself  and  rerving  his  country  as  an 
individual  with  excess  brains  and  long 
hair. 

I  want  the  well-rounded  typical  Amer- 
ican boy  to  become  our  military  leader  of 
tomorrow  and  I  do  not  want  any  special 
consideration  or  privileges  given  to  any 
one  group  of  qualified  candidates. 

I  do  not  deprecate  brains  and  genius. 
We  need  every  talent  we  can  get  and 
utilize  in  this  space  age  of  sophisticated 
weapons.  We  need  equally  as  much  the 
extraordinary  physical  reflexes  and 
leadership  quality  which  results  from 
contact  and  competitive  sports. 

I  belong  to  that  school  which  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ob- 
servation that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton  and 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  endorsement 
with  the  opinion  that  World  War  n  was 
won  on  the  plains  of  West  Point. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  sun  for  boys  of 
all  types,  ability,  and  inclination  in  the 
defense  of  our  country,  and  to  tear  one 
group  down  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
is  a  disservice  to  our  country. 

I  will  have  no  part  of  it. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACH-IN 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, the  Nation  witnessed  a  great  exer- 
cise in  democracy-  The  national  teach- 
in  in  which  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents participated  was  stimulating,  in- 
structive, and  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
free  inquii-y.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate or  observe  the  teach-in,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  New  York  Times  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  which  was  pub- 
lished today.  May  17. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Excerpts  Prom  National  Teach-In  on  Viet- 
nam  PoLiCT  AND  Text  of  Bundt   State- 
ment 

Moderator  ERNrsr  Nagel,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Columbia  University.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  a  very  Important  an- 
nouncement to  read.  I've  been  requested  to 
read  to  you  a  text  of  a  statement  by  Mr.  Mc- 
George  Bundy.  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson : 

"I  greatly  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon of  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

"I  have  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  and 
I  hate  to  miss  it.  When  I  accepted  your  in- 
vitation, I  did  so  with  a  warning  that  I  might 
be  unable  to  attend  because  of  other  duties. 
It  gives  me  no  pleasure  that  this  warning 
has  come  true. 

"I  regret  my  absence  the  more  because  I 
wholly  disagree  with  those  who  have  argued 
that  It  Is  inappropriate  for  a  Government 
official  to  take  part  in  a  discussion  of  this 
kind. 

"It  may  be  true,  although  I  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge,  that  some  of  your  meetings 
on  Vietnam  have  failed  to  meet  the  standards 
appropriate  to  university  and  college  discus- 
sions. It  may  also  be  true,  and  I  have 
thought  so  once  or  twice  myself,  that  a  few 
of  those  who  feel  strongly  about  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  have  been  more  Interested 
In  pressure  upon  the  administration  than  In 
fair  discussion  with  Its  representatives. 

"But  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
this  particular  meeting,  so  far  as  I  have 
knowledge  of  them,  have  been  fair  to  a  fault. 
I'm  confident  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
will  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 

"share  deep  interest 

"Members  of  the  academic  community  and 
members  of  the  administration  share  a  deep 
interest  in  the  encouragement  of  such  fair 
and  open  discussion.  It  has  been  argued 
that  debate  of  this  kind  should  be  avoided 
because  it  can  give  encouragement  to  the 
adversaries  of  our  country.  There  is  some 
ground  for  this  argument,  since  it  is  true 
that  Communists  have  little  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  debate  In  a  free  society. 
The  Chinese  will  continue  to  pretend,  and 
perhaps  In  part  to  believe,  that  American 
policy  is  weaker  because  700  faculty  members 
have  made  a  protest  against  our  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

"The  American  people,  whatever  their 
opinions,  know  better.  They  know  that 
those  who  are  protesting  are  only  a  minority, 
indeed  a  small  minority,  of  American  teach- 
ers and  students.  They  know  also  that  even 
within  that  minority  the  great  majority  ac- 
cept and  respect  the  rights  and  duty  of  the 
American  administration  to  meet  Its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs. 


"The  American  people  know  that  the  real 
day  of  danger  will  come  when  we  are  afraid 
of  any  unpopular  minority  or  unwilling  to 
reply  to  Its  voices.  They  understand  what 
Communists  cannot  understand  at  all:  That 
open  discussion  between  our  citizens  and 
their  Government  Is  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem of  our  free  society.  We  cannot  let  the 
propaganda  of  totalltarlans  divert  us  from 
our  necessary  arguments  with  one  another 
any  more  than  we  should  let  them  be  misled 
by  such  debates  If  we  can  help  it. 

"I  will  not  take  your  time  in  this  brief 
message  for  a  rehearsal  of  the  policy  of  this 
administration  on  Vietnam.  Let  me  take 
only  a  word  to  .speak  of  our  purpose  here— 
our  purpose  there.  That  purpose  is  peace  for 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
"We  evidently  differ  on  the  choice  of  ways 
and  means  to  peace,  In  what  we  all  must 
recognize  to  be  a  complex,  ugly  and  demand- 
ing situation.  Those  difTerences  may  go 
deep  to  the  nature  of  the  politics  of  Asia,  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  force  in  the  face  of 
armed  attack  and  to  the  true  prospects  and 
purposes  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  them- 
selves. 

"no  easy  goals 
"But  my  own  asse.ssment  Is  that  what  di- 
vides us  Is  less  than  what  unites  us.  None  of 
us  wants  the  war  to  be  enlarged.  All  of  us 
want  a  decent  settlement.  None  of  us  wants 
other  men  to  be  forced  under  a  totalitarian 
political  authority.  All  of  us  seek  a  solution 
in  which  Amrrican  troops  can  be  honorably 
withdrawn.  None  of  us,  I  hope,  believes  that 
these  are  e.i.sy  goals.  All  of  us,  I  trust,  are 
prepared  to  be  steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
purposes. 

"I  recognize  the  entire  sincerity  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  now  disagree  with  our 
policy  In  Vietnam.  I  think  many  of  these 
critics  have  been  wrong  in  earlier  moments 
of  stress  and  danger  and  I  think  many  of 
them  misunderstand  the  hard  realities  of  this 
dangerous  world.  But  their  good  faith  and 
good  Intent  are  not  In  question,  and  on  other 
issues  at  other  times  their  efforts  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  country. 

"Having  said  this  much,  perhaps  I  can  ask 
you  in  return  that  these  critics  should  recog- 
nize that  the  administration,  which  now 
bears  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  does  not  admire  force  for  its 
own  sake,  or  brinkmanship  of  any  sort.  The 
purpose  of  its  foreiorn  policy  In  Vietnam  as 
elsewhere  is  that  diplomacy  and  power  and 
nrogress  and  hope  shall  be  held  together  In 
the  service  of  the  freedom  of  us  all. 

"So  I  trust  that  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon will  not  turn  upon  charge  and  counter- 
charge against  the  motives  of  those  with 
whom  we  disagree. 

"Let  it  turn,  instead,  upon  analysis  of  the 
situation  as  it  is.  and  of  choices  for  the  future 
which  can  serve  the  purposes  we  share. 

"I  repeat  my  apologies  for  my  forced  ab- 
sence; and  I  take  comfort  In  the  thought  that 
I  shall  miss  the  meeting  more  than  you  will 
miss  me." 

RULES  TO  GOVERN  PROCEEDINGS 

Nagel.  In  view  of  this  statement  from  Mr. 
Bundy  some  changes  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  program  for  this  afternoon  and  I  will 
mention  that  presently. 

My  role  as  moderator  imposes  upon  me 
the  obligation  to  say  only  what  is  es-sential 
and  to  say  it  briefly.  I  will  therefore  limit 
the  introductory  remarks  to  stating  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  objective  of  this  meeting 
and  to  mentioning  the  simple  rules  that  will 
govern  these  proceedings. 

This  meeting  has  come  into  being  because 
of  widespread  doubt  in  many  academic 
communities  as  well  as  elsewhere  concern- 
ing the  wisdom  of  current  U.S.  policy  In 
Vietnam.  It  needs  to  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  the  meeting  has  been  sponsored 
by  university  teachers  throughout  the  coun- 
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try  and  organized  by  the  Intcruniverslty 
committee  lor  a  public  hearing  on  Vietnam 
on  the  basis  of  two  assumptions: 

The   first    is   that   whether   or    not   those 
doubts  are  well-founded,  there  has  been  ln-__ 
sufficient  responsible  debate  in  public  of  the 
great  issues  raised  by  our  actions  In  south- 
east Asia. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  since  a 
thorough  airing  of  these  Issues  by  competent 
students  is  a  condition  for  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  on  them,  in  a  liberal  democ- 
racy such  as  ours  in  which  governmental 
policies  require  the  assent  of  its  citizens,  stu- 
dents who  possess  knowledge  pertinent  to 
those  issues  have  a  special  duty  to  discuss 
them  openly  and  critically. 

Aim  is  stated 
In  short,  the  primary  aim  of  this  meet- 
ing—an aim  that  surely  merits  the  strong 
endorsement  of  all  who  are  committed  to  the 
ideals  of  liberal  democracy — Is  to  contribute 
to  the  public  enlightenment  through  respon- 
sible discussion  of  a  serious  problem  con- 
fronting all  of  us. 

It  is  possible  that  a  precedent  Is  being 
set  for  the  development  in  the  academic 
community  of  a  generally  recognized  but 
vigorous  and  informed  opposition  to  those 
entrusted  v;ith  political  power.  In  the  best 
sense  of  opposition  in  the  great  traditions  of 
political  democracy. 

Let  me  explain  the  format  of  the  discus- 
sion this  afternoon.  There  are  two  principal 
speaker.?:  Dr.  George  M.  Kahin.  professor  of 
political  science,  Cornell  University,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Scalapino,  professor  of  political 
science.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Dr.  Scalapino  has  graciously  agreed  at  the 
Ian  meeting  to  replace  the  speech  that  Mr. 
Bundy  had  promised  to  give. 

Associated  with  each  of  the  principal 
speakers,  there's  a  supporting  panel.  Be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  the  wojd  received 
from  the  White  House  about  the  unavail- 
ability of  Mr.  Bundy,  Mr.  Kahin's  supporting 
panel  consists-of  four  members;  while  Mr. 
Scalapino's  only  three,  since  he  was  origi- 
nally one  of  that  group. 

Dr.  Kahin  is  associated  with  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau,  professor  of  political  science  and 
modern  history  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  Mary  Wright,  professor  of  history, 
Yale  University;  Dr.  Stanley  Millet,  profes- 
sor of  history  and  political  science  in  Briar- 
cliffe  College;  Dr.  WlUlam  A.  Williams,  pro- 
fessor of  history.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

With  Dr:  Scalapino  is  associated  a  group 
consisting  of  Dr.  Zbygriew  Brzezinskl,  pro- 
lessor  of  government,  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  Wesley  Fishel.  professor  of  political 
science,  Michigan  State  University,  and  Dr. 
Michael  Lindsay,  professor  of  government, 
American  University. 

The  principal  speakers  will  have  a  half- 
hour  each  to  present  their  views;  and  then 
share  an  additional  5  to  10  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss what  has  been  said  by  them.  This  ex- 
change will  be  followed  by  comments  or 
questions  from  the  panelists,  each  with  6 
minutes  at  his  or  her  disposal,  and  begin- 
ning with  Dr.  Morgenthau  in  an  order  al- 
ternating between  the  supporting  groups. 

Three  minutes  will  be  available  to  the 
principal  speakers  to  respond  to  questions 
put  to  them  by  panelists;  or  If  the  speaker 
prefers  to  delegate  the  response,  to  some 
member  of  his  supporting  panel. 

The  final  portion  of  these  proceedings, 
which  we  hope  will  begin  not  later  than 
4:30,  because  of  commitments  to  various 
broadcasting  systems,  will  be  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  issues  m  which  principal  speak- 
ers and  panelists  will  participate. 

The  meeting  will  conclude  with  summa- 
tions by  Drs.  Kahln  and  Scalapino, 

The  first  principal  speaker  this  afternoon 
Is  Dr.  Kahln. 


GRAVE    ERRORS    IN    POLICY   FOUND 

Mr.  Kahin.  Mr.  Nagol,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  Indeed  very  sorry  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Bundy  finds  It  Impossible  to  be  with  us 
this  afternoon.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
altering  In  any  significant  way  the  remarks 
I'd  planned  to  make.  I  will  perhaps  have  a 
few  additional  things  to  say  In  closing  con- 
cerning his  absence. 

Since  the  end-  of  the  last  war,  American 
officials  have  made  such  grave  errors  in  policy 
toward  southeast  Asia  that  we  have  every 
right  to  be  skeptical  about  their  ability  to 
respond  Intelligently  to  the  present  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam.  Their  most  consistent  fail- 
ure has  been  an  inability  both  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  Asian  nationalism  and  to 
work  with  rather  than  against  this  powerful 
force.  This  Is  a  major  reason  why  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Indonesia  have  become  so  dis- 
trustful of  the  United  States,  and  why  they 
have  either  broken  or  come  close  to  breaking 
their  relations  with  us. 

Moreover  the  obsession  of  American  policy- 
makers with  what  they  still  see  as  mono- 
lithic communism  has  blinded  them  to  the 
fact  that  communism  in  Asia  has  adapted 
Itself  to  nationalism.  And  they  have  con- 
fused the  broad  but  nationally  differentiated 
force  and  potential  of  communism  with  the 
threat  of  specifically  Chinese  power. 

Despite  the  immense  information-gather- 
ing facilities  of  the  Government,  serious 
policy  mistakes  have  been  made  because  de- 
cisions have  been  taken  on  the  basis  of  in- 
appropriate criteria,  wrong  analyses,  and  a 
disregard  for  the  relevant  facts.  At  the 
same  time  essential  Information  has  been 
withheld  from  the  American  public  and  cru- 
cial policy  decisions  concerning  southeast 
Asia  have  been  made  before  the  public  has 
even  been  aware  that  a  problem  exists.  And 
once  taken,  these  decisions  have  set  in  mo- 
tion events  which  severely  circumscribed  any 
moderating  Influence  which  an  Informed 
public  opinion  might  bring  to  bear. 

Moreover,  In  recent  months  the  tendency 
has  Increased  to  dismiss  even  thoughtful 
criticism  of  Government  policy  as  irresponsi- 
ble meddling. 

Illusory  hope  seen 
In  Vietnam,  American  policy  has  been 
wrong  from  the  outset.  In  the  decade  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  because  of  our  Illusory 
hope  that  we  could  induce  France  to  become 
the  keystone  in  an  American-designed  Eu- 
ropean military  organization,  we  temporized 
with  our  commitment  to  national  self-deter- 
mination and  backed  France  in  her  efforts 
to  reestablish  control  over  Vietnam. 

By  supporting  her  attempt  to  establish  a 
Vietnamese  regime  which  lacked  nationalist 
support,  we  helped  Insure  that  Vietnamese 
patriots  would  have  no  real  alternative  but 
to  rally  to  the  banner  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
France's  hvimlllatlng  defeat  at  Dienbienphu 
In  1954  was  a  military  defeat  but  it  was 
made  inevitable  by  the  political  failure  that 
preceded  it. 

Then  came  the  Geneva  agreements  clear- 
ly specifying  that  Vietnam  was  one  country. 
They  stipulated  that  the  17th  parallel  was 
a  temporary  demarcation  line,  not  in  any 
way  to  be  Interpreted — and  here  I'm  using 
the  text  of  the  agreement — not  in  any  way 
to  be  Interpreted  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

The  United  States  In  Its  own  unilateral 
declaration  at  Geneva  spoke  only  of  one 
Vietnam,  not  of  a  South,  and  not  of  a  North, 
and  with  respect  to  the  conference's  provi- 
sion for  national  elections,  the  United  States 
also  stated — again  In  its  own  unilateral 
declaration — that  It  would  continue  to  seek 
to  achieve  unity  through  free  elections  su- 
pervised by  the  United  Nations. 

Nevertheless  the  United  States  soon  there- 
after set  out  to  buUd  up  a  separate  state  In 
the  south.    And  again  we  made  the  mistake 


of  thinking  we  could  establish  a  viable  gov- 
ernment on  an  Inadequate  nationalist  base. 
The  United  States  supported  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
giving  him,  as  you  know,  massive  amotints 
of — economic  Initially  and  later — military 
assistance. 

But  American  aid  was  no  substitute  for 
nationalist  support,  something  Dlem's  re- 
gime never  really  acquired,  despite  what  our 
officials  told  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Diem  himself  had  said  In  1953 — repeatedly, 
I  might  add — that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh— and  I'm 
quoting  him — "gained  in  popularity  as  a 
leader  of  the  resistance,  not  as  a  Commu- 
nist," and  that  the  vast  majority  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  nationalists  and  in  no  way  pro- 
Communist. 

What  the  United  States  failed  to  recognize 
was  that  in  these  conditions  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
who  for  at  least  9  years  had  been  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalist movement,  could  not  be  replaced 
as  the  leader  of  the  Vietnamese  people  by  a 
man  supported  from  the  outside,  a  man  little 
known  and  who  had  spent  the  critical 
years — nearly  all  of  them — of  the  Independ- 
ence struggle  abroad. 

America's  failure,  of  course,  to  build  up  an 
effective  government  under  Diem  is  now  well 
known,  but  this  was  not  immediately  ap- 
parent, for  after  Geneva  his  regime  en. 
Joyed  several  years  of  grace  during  which 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  followers  left  it  pretty  much 
alone. 

Essentially  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Geneva  agreements  had  promised  na- 
tionwide elections  for  1956  and  It  was  pri- 
marily because  of  this  provision  and  be- 
cause the  agreements  also  stipulated  that 
France  would  be  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  accords — carrying  out  the  accords  south 
of  the  17th  parallel — and  that  France  would 
remain  there  untU  the  elections  were  held — 
primarily  because  of  those  reasons  that  the 
Vletminh  withdrew  its  armies  from  the 
south  and  for  a  considerable  period  sus- 
pended revolutionary  activity  there. 

But  with  American  encouragement  Diem 
refused  to  permit  the  elections  In  1956  and 
France  washed  her  hands  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  she  had  assumed  at  Geneva. 
Renegi7ig  is  charged 
Regardless  of  what  sophistry  has  been  em- 
ployed t;o  demonstrate  otherwise,  by  encour- 
aging Diem  to  defy  this  central  provision  of 
the  Geneva  agreements,  the  United  States 
reneged  on  the  position  it  had  taken  there  in 
Its  own  unUateral  declaration. 

Civil  war  In  Vietnam  became  Inevitable, 
for  when  a  military  struggle  for  power  ends 
on  the  agreed  condition  that  the  competi- 
tion will  be  transferred  to  the  political  level, 
can  the  side  which  violates  the  agreed  con- 
ditions legitimately  expect  that  the  military 
struggle  win  not  be  resumed? 

Despite  the  initial  period  of  Insulation 
from  Vletminh  militancy  and  despite  un- 
stinted American  economic  and  political 
backing.  Diem  failed  to  develop  a  real  base 
of  popular  support.  Programs  xxrged  by  the 
United  States  for  social  and  economic  re- 
form, and  for  winning  the  allegiance  erf  the 
non-Vietnamese  hill-dwelling  people,  were 
never  effectively  carried  out. 

The  Saigon  regime  remained  all  too  Iso- 
lated from  the  Vietnamese  peasantry.  As.  a 
result,  it  was  unable  to  compete  with  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas  when,  from  1958  on,  these 
guerrillas  adopted  Increasingly  mUltant 
policies. 

And  in  the  19  months  since  the  assassina- 
tion of  Diem,  the  situation  has  continued  to 
deteriorate  and  the  shifting  combinations 
of  army  officers  and  bureaucrats  controlling 
the  Government  have  remained  Just  as  Iso- 
lated from  the  villagers  of  Vietnam. 

Paced  with  this  decline  In  political  co- 
hesion,   and    the   evident   InablUty   of   the 
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South  V^letnamese  military  to  stave  off  the 
Vietcong,  the  present  administration  has  en- 
larged the  war  In  Vietnam  by  bombing  the 
North  and  increasing  American  military  ac- 
tivity in  the  South. 

Power  called  the  reply 

It  has  endeavored  to  compensate  for  the 
continuing  erosion  of  Saigon's  political  and 
military  base  by  Introducing  more  American 
troops,  more  American  airpower. 

It  has  Justified  this  In  terms  of  our  pledge 
to  support  Vietnam,  a  commitment  which, 
as  you  know,  the  administration  regards  as 
a  test  case. 

And  here  I  think  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  recall  the  caveat  of  Secretary  Acheson  In 
1950  when  he  stated  that  America  could  not 
by  itself  create  politically  stable  states  In 
Asia. 

KENNEDY  REMARK  OP   1963   QUOTKD 

President  Kennedy  also  recognized  these 
limitations  when,  in  September  of  1963.  he 
said  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  "In  the  final 
analysis  it's  their  war — the're  the  ones  who 
have  to  win  it  or  lose  it.  We  can  help  them, 
give  them  equipment.  We  can  send  our  men 
out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It." 

In  the  context  of  these  cautions,  does  an 
unconditional  American  military  pledge  to  a 
weak  and  factious  regime  which  lacks  popu- 
lar backing — does  that  make  commonsense? 
Is  our  pledge  of  support  completely  unqual- 
ified? Does  it  not  demand  a  minlmiim  degree 
of  performance  and  cooperation  from  Sai- 
gon— political  as  well  as  military?  Is  our 
pledge  automatically  to  any  military  or  civil- 
ian group  which  happens  to  control  Saigon? 
What  happens  if  our  current  policy  of  brink- 
manship induces  Hanoi  to  send  Its  300,000- 
man  army  into  South  Vietnam? 

Because  this  it  may  very  well  do  If  the  dam- 
age Inflicted  by  the  United  States  becomes  so 
great  that  the  north  has  little  to  lose  by  un- 
dertaking a  retaliatory  attack  and  little  to 
save  through  compromise  and  negotiation. 

The  well-known  military  analyst,  Hanson 
Baldwin,  has  estimated  that  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  such  a  force  the  United  States 
might  have  to  use  as  many  as  a  million  men. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  does  not  have 
these  forces  immediately  available  and  even 
to  send  in  a  small  proportion  would  use  up 
our  entire  strategic  reserve. 

This  same  trend  toward  a  rapprochement 
with  Russia  started  by  President  Eisenhower, 
continued  by  President  Kennedy,  that  trend 
has  already  been  seriously  affected  by  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  it  will  be  further  un- 
dermined If  we  continue  on  our  present 
course. 

Among  Communist  parties  throughout 
Asia  as  well  as  among  the  nonalined  states 
generally.  China's  scornful  derision  of  Rus- 
sia's policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  has  been 
gaining  ever  wider  approval. 

The  possibility  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  contain  China's 
power — China's  power  and  Influence  in  south- 
east Asi£i — is  becoming  ever  more  remote. 
Our  major  aim  in  Asia  Is  to  contain  China 
and  thus  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
states  of  south  and  southeast  Asia  to  develop 
free  from  Pelping's  dominating  Influence. 

And  it  is  this  consideration  which  shoxild 
govern  American  policy  toward  Vietnam.  No 
matter  how  much  military  power  we  pour 
Into  Vietnam,  the  present  American  policy  of 
trying  to  sustain  a  separate  state  In  the  south 
may  very  well  fall  becavise  the  local  political 
factors  necessary  to  insure  success  are  sim- 
ply not  there. 

If  we  are  going  to  salvage  anything  in  Viet- 
nam, we  will  achieve  more  through  a  cease- 
fire and  a  negotiated  political  settlement 
than  through  the  futile  Infusion  of  more  and 
more  American  military  power. 

The  United  States  must  recognize  that  the 
historic  Vietnam  fear  of — fear  of  and  antag- 
onism toward — China  continues — continues 
despite  the  common  adherence  to  Commu- 


nist ideology.  And  Inasmuch  as  the  char- 
acter of  Vietnamese  communism  is  insepara- 
ble from  Vietnamese  nationalism,  Vietnam- 
ese power,  will  not  necessarily  be  exerted  In 
concert  with  Chinese  power. 

Defining  interest 
This    is    likely    to    depend    upon    whether 
such  actions  conform  with  Vietnamese  na- 
tional Interest  as  the  Vietnamese  people  de- 
fine that  Interest. 

Those  who  still  are  Impressed  by  the  sim- 
plistic domino  theory  must  realize  that  non- 
Communist  governments  of  southeast  Asia 
will  not  automatically  collapse  If  the  Com- 
munists should  come  to  control  all  of  Viet- 
nam. So  long  as  southeast  Asian  govern- 
ments are  In  harmony  with  their  nation's 
nationalism,  so  long  as  they  are  wise  enough 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  economic  and  so- 
cial demands  of  their  people,  they  are  not 
likely    to   succumb    to   conmiunism. 

Nationalism  and  the  demand  for  social 
and  economic  progress  are  the  dominant 
forces  in  southeast  Asia  today.  If  we  can 
work  with  these  forces,  if  we  can  work  with 
them  we  will  make  a  major  contribution  to 
maintaining  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
states  of  southeast  Asia  and  provide  them 
with  a  better  opportunity  to  develop  along 
non-Communist  lines. 

The  first  step  In  that  direction  must  be  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

What  has  our  position  been  thus  far?  I 
think  you  know  it  well.  The  administration 
tells  us  that  it  is  prepared  to  negotiate  un- 
conditionally but  in  effect  on  condition  that 
the  Vietcong  cease  all  operations  immedi- 
ately and  on  condition  that  the  state  of 
South  Vietnam — and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant condition,  I  would  say— on  condi- 
tion that  the  state  of  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinue its  separate  existence  In  permanent 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Agreements. 

Furthermore,  we  have  made  clear  that  the 
Vietcong  and  its  political  arm,  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  cannot  be  party  to  such 
negotiations.  Not  only  is  that  one  more 
condition,  but  it  flies  squarely  In  the  race  of 
reality — political   reality. 

It  is,  I  think,  widely  acknowledged  that 
at  least  half  of  the  south  is  today  under  the 
control  of  the  Vietcong.  Is  It  not  Utopian 
to  assume  that  Hanoi  is  in  a  position  to  In- 
sist upon  the  Vietcong's  yielding  up  the  posi- 
tion It  has  won  there? 

In  1954,  the  Vietminh  could  Induce  its 
numerous  supporters  in  the  south  to  accept 
Vietnam's  partition  and  to  abandon  their 
gains  south  of  the  17th  parallel,  because 
partition  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  last  only  until  elections. 

But  we  cannot  assume  that  once  again 
the  insurgents  In  the  south  will  give  up  what 
they  have  won  through  long  and  dllQcult 
campaigns. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  the  doctrine  of  un- 
compromising struggle  and  a  real  expecta- 
tion of  victory  have  been  assiduously  nur- 
txired  among  the  Vietcong.  While  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  considerable  congruence  of 
Interest  between  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong. 
under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  assume 
that  Hanoi  can  abruptly  call  off  the  south- 
erners' resistance. 

And  whatever  influence  Hanoi  can  exert 
over  the  Vietcong,  we  cannot  expect  It  to 
exert  this  so  long  as  we  continue  bombing  the 
north. 

The  morale  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Is.  of 
course,  no  more  likely  to  be  broken  by  bombs 
than  was  that  of  the  British  or  the  Russians 
in  the  last  war.  Indeed  their  will  Is  likely  to 
be  stiffened.  President  Johnson  said  after 
our  Embassy  in  Saigon  had  been  bombed 
that  outrages  like  this  will  only  reinforce  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  and 
Goverrmient.  What  is  true  for  Americans  Is 
true  for  the  Vietnamese. 

Halting  our  bombardment  of  the  north 
would  be  our  first  genuine  indications  of  an 
Interest  In  negotiations.    Our  quite  cavalier 


dismissal  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General's  efforts  hardly  constituted  a  serious 
American  Interest  in  negotiations.  I  submit 
that  we  should  give  him  an  unequivocal 
mandate  to  pursue  negotiations  and  that  we 
should  make  clear  that  we  want  not  Just  dis- 
cussions but  serious  negotiations. 
Support  of  others  urged 

And  I  would  suggest  that  concurrently  we 
should  give  much  more  encouragement  than 
we  have  to  those  nonalined  Asian  and 
African  States  which  wish  to  help  promote 
a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

And  finally,  for  those  many  Americans  who 
still  regard  full  public  discussion  of  viteUy 
important  national  issues  as  essential  to  our 
brand  of  democracy,  there  Is  a  particularly 
disquieting  domestic  aspect  of  this  situation: 

Realizing  as  they  do  that  an  informed 
public  discussion  requires  access  to  the  rele- 
vant facts,  these  Americans  can  only  be 
deeply  disturbed  when  a  spokesman  for  the 
newspaper  editors  of  this  country  feels  com- 
pelled to  state  as  he  did  last  month  that  the 
American  press  In  Vietnam  faces  stronger 
restrictions  than  it  ever  has  in  wartime  and 
that  we  are  getting  contradictions,  double- 
talk  and  half-truths  from  the  Government 
concerning  the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

And  surely  Americans  have  grounds  for 
concern  when  the  New  York  Times  can 
editorialize,  as  it  did  shortly  after  this,  less 
than  3  weeks  ago,  that  high-ranking  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  in  Washington  and 
In  Saigon  have  so  obscured,  confused,  or  dis- 
torted news  from  Vietnam  or  have  made  such 
fatuously  erroneous  evaluations  about  the 
course  of  the  war  that  the  credibility  of  the 
U.S.  Government  has  been  sacrificed. 

When  the  American  public  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  war  it  has  the  right  to  full  and  honest 
answers. 

I  had  Indeed  hoped  that  Mr.  Bundy's  ap- 
pearance would  be  an  indication  of  a  change 
in  the  administration's  attitude  as  to  the 
value  of  informed  public  discussion.  I  can 
only  hope  that  his  Indlspensability  in  meet- 
ing some  major  crisis  of  policymaking 
is  really  of  greater  Importance  than  the  con- 
tribution he  might  have  made  this  after- 
noon toward  our  better  understanding  of  the 
administration's  alms  and  to  that  kind  of 
enlightened  public  discussion  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  wisest  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

IS  VIETCONG  AN  INDIGHrNOUS  FORCE? 

Mr.  Nagel.  The  second  principal  speaker 
Is  Professor  Scalaplno. 

Professor  Scalapino.  Mr.  Moderator,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  panel,  ladies  and 
gentleman  of  the  audience,  both  here  and 
unseen; 

First,  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  not  here  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Govern- 
ment. I  did  not  know — I  do  not  know — what 
Mr.  Bundy  would  have  said.  As  the  moder- 
ator has  made  clear,  we  knew  about  this 
on  both  sides  of  this  i>anel  only  about  12:30 
and  consequently  my  remarks  will  be  strictly 
those  of  myself  as  prepared  rather  hastily 
after  that  time. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  In  beginning  I 
would  not  start  my  remarks  with  a  histori- 
cal background  as  did  Professor  Kahln.  I 
would  rather  prefer  to  work  those  into  some 
of  the  critical  questions  to  which  I  would 
like  to  address  myself. 

The  first  of  these  questions,  which  is,  I 
think,  critical,  is  as  follows: 

Is  the  Vietcong  a  truly  indigenous  force 
in  South  Vietnam  and  has  it  achieved  its 
strength  for  its  support  such  as  it  is  through 
promoting  socioeconomic  reform? 

To  me,  the  answer  to  this  question,  while 
complicated.  Is,  on  balance,  "No." 

Let  me  cite,  to  begin,  an  editorial  from 
the  Peiplng  Daily  Worker  of  April  15  of  this 
year  and  reproduced  in  the  Peiping  Review 
on  April  23.  Said  Peiplng:  "The  Vietnamese 
people's  anti-U.S.  struggle  for  national  sal- 
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ration  is  a  Just,  revolutionary  struggle 
Lainst  aggression.  It  Is  certain  to  win,  be- 
^use  there  is  the  wise  leadership  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Worker  Party  of  Vietnam, 
because  there  is  the  unity  of  the  30  million 
Vietnamese  people,  and  because  there  is 
sympathy  and  support  from  people  the  world 

°  I  call  to  your  attention  the  first  phrase  In 
that  statement:   Because  there  is  the  wise 
leadership  of  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Workers 
Party  of  Vietnam.    I  think  that  there  Is  little 
Question  that  the  Vietcong  is  a  carbon  copy 
0'  the  Vietminh  which  preceded  it.    This  Is 
certainly  not  to  say  that  it  does  not  have 
indigenous  support  and  leadership  In  nomi- 
nal terms  at  least.    Clearly  most  of  the  lea<i- 
ers  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  origi- 
nated from  the  south  as  the  front  is  now 
structured.     And  whatever  the  bewildering 
differences  In  figures,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  a  significant  segment  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  Is  still  southern  In  origin. 
Critical  factors 
But  what  are  the  truly  critical  factors? 
These  factors,  it  seems  to  me,  are  as  follows: 
First,  who  does  know  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front?    Individuals  like 
Nguyen  Wuc  Ngo.    How  many  either  In  or 
out  of  Vietnam  really  subscribe  to  their  lead- 
ership?   The  real  leaders  of  the  Vietcong  are, 
and  have  always  been,  those  in  small  hard- 
core elements  that  are  also  members  of  the 
Communist  Party— and  that  party  has  Hanoi 
as  its  headquarters  now  as  in  the  past. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Revolutionary  Par- 
ty numbers  no  more  than  500  or  so.  It  could 
not  possibly  be  expected  to  dominate  the 
500,000-man  party  of  the  north.  Not  only 
Is  the  leadership  of  this  movement  shadowy 
Indeed,  but  take  a  look  at  its  basic  principles. 
I  urge  you  to  read  them  carefully,  because 
I  suggest  that  though  there  may  have  been 
differences  in  tactics  between  the  South 
National  Liberation  Front  and  the  North 
Workers  Party,  or  Laodong  group,  there  have 
been  no  differences  up  to  date  on  the  ques- 
tion of  basic  policies  or  of  fundamental  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  movement.  The 
Vietminh  also  had  innumerable  non-Com- 
munist elements.  The  Vietminh  also  until 
it  came  to  power  claimed  to  be  a  multlclass. 
multifront  organization  dedicated  to  na- 
tional liberation  of  Vietnam.  But  it  ended 
up  as  you  well  know  under  the  domination 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  opponents  were 
either  liquidated,  sUenced,  or  reformed. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  what  is  critical  here 
Is  that  we  do  indeed  face  a  complicated 
situation  in  which  borrowing  heavily  from 
Chinese  revolutionary  tactics  of  the  past  a 
flve-stage  development  toward  revolution  is 
involved. 

The  first  stage  is  always  to  build  a  tightly 
disciplined,  carefully  controlled  Conununlst 
Party  that  is  not  susceptible  to  penetration 
from  the  outside. 

The  second  stage  is  to  develop  a  ainlted 
front  movement,  and  In  this  stage  of  course 
one  solicits  the  support  If  one  can  obtain  It 
of  the  peasantry,  of  the  Intelligentsia,  of  the 
petit  bourgeois,  using  such  socioeconomic 
issues  and  nationalist  Issues  as  can  be  used. 
The  third  stage  is  that  when  the  united 
front  is  built  one  moves  Into  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

The  fourth  stage  that  If  guerrilla  warfare 
is  basically  successful  and  the  cities  can  be 
surroimded  one  moves  into  positional  war- 
fare. 

And  thence  to  victory,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  people's  democracy  In  which  the 
real  opponents  of  the  regime  are  at  that 
point  out. 

For  I  know  of  no  significant  opposition  In 
North  Vietnam  today  that  survived  this  five- 
stage  development  and  could  remain  in  true 
opposition  to  the  leaders  of  the  Laodong 
Party. 


I  think  It  Is  Important  to  vmderstand  this 
development,  because  It  Is  neither  unique  to 
Vietnam,  nor  for  that  matter  of  fact,  to 
.bhlna,  whence  It  came  earlier;  nor.  In  certain 
respects,  to  North  Korea. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  that  Involves  a  com- 
bination of  civil  war  and  International  aid 
and  assistance.  And  unless  both  ingredients 
are  given  their  approximate  weight  and  role. 
I  think  one  misunderstands  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
solution. 

Let  me  raise  another  question:  Does  the 
Vietcong  really  command  the  support  and 
allegiance  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam? 


Answer  must  be  "no" 


I  think  again,  though  the  answer  Is  com- 
plicated, the  answer  on  balance  must  be  no. 
What  is  a  true  phenomenon  is  that  though 
the  Diem  Government  made  many  mistakes, 
and  I  am  not  here  In  any  sense  to  defend  It, 
although  the  Diem  Government  made  many 
mistakes,  one  of  the  Interesting  things  Is 
that  very  few.  If  any,  significant  antl-Dlem 
leaders  in  the  South  Joined  the  Vietcong. 
One  of  the  significant  things  is  that  today 
still,  the  great  popular  elements  of  South 
Vietnam  are  not  a  part  of  the  Vietcong,  nor 
have  they  ever  been. 

I  refer  to  the  Buddhists.  And  the  Bud- 
dhist solution  for  this  problem,  neutralist 
as  it  is,  does  not  Involve  the  movement  of 
the  Vietcong  into  power.  The  latest  Bud- 
dhist proposal  that  I've  seen  virges  that  all 
Vietcong  elements  go;  North  Americans  go 
out,  and  some  kind  of  international  force 
come  in. 

Now,  secondly:  What  about  the  Cao  Dal 
and  the  Hoa-Hao. 

There  are  groups  that  command  in  some 
degree  the  allegiance  of  millions  of  Viet- 
namese. The  Cao  Dal  alone  has  some  two 
million  m  its  reported  membership.  Have 
these  leaders  Joined  the  Vietcong?  Have 
they  supported  this  so-called  national  libera- 
tion movement? 

There  have  been  some  exceptions.  One  Is 
always  able  to  pick  up  In  united-front  ac- 
tivities 5  Catholics,  3  Hoa-Hao,  10  Buddhists. 
But  en  masse,  the  leadership  that  represents 
the  central  strength  of  the  really  impor- 
tant functional  elements  of  South  Vietnam 
are  not,  and  have  never  been,  a  part  of  this 
Communist-dominated    National    Liberation 

Front. 

It  is  not  to  say  that  they  support  the 
present  Government  necessarily. 

But  what  I  think  Is  more  Important  Is  to 
say  that  through  the  stresses,  the  travaUs, 
the  uncertainties  of  months  and  years  of 
civil  war,  they  did  not  Join  the  Communist 
movement. 

And  I  think  It  is  also  significant,  quite 
frankly,  to  point  out  that  the  successes  of 
the  Vietcong  are  neither  attributable  alone 
to  the  appeals  which  they  have  been  able  to 
make  on  social,  economic  or  nationalist 
grounds. 

I  would  not  depreciate  those  appeals,  or 
their  success  In  some  quarters.  But  what  I 
would  emphasize  and  re-emphaslze  Is  the 
fact  that  Communist  strength  in  South  Viet- 
nam, as  In  many  other  areas.  Is  also  heavily 
attributable  to  organizational  skill. 
A  powerful  weapon 

If  one  takes  hold  of  a  movement  politically 
and  can  organize  It,  mobilize  It,  and  utilize 
all  of  the  organizational  technique,  then  one 
has  Indeed,  a  powerful  weapon— particularly 
when  one  works  In  a  truly  diverse,  heter- 
ogeneous, nonorganized  society. 

THREE    BROAD    ALTERNATIVES    SEEN 

It  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that 
because  one  has  organizational  control,  one 
has  public  support.  I  think  anyone  familiar 
with  American  big  city  politics  must  know 

that. 

The  fact  Is  that  organization  Is  critical  to 
Communist  success  In  Asia,  and  elsewhere. 


and  very  frequently  coercion  as  much  as 
persuasion  Is  Involved.  How  many  village  of- 
ficials, good,  bad  tmd  Indifferent,  have  been 
killed  by  the  Vietcong  In  recent  years? 

Some  estimates  are  6,000.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  them  were  bad,  many  of  them 
Indifferent,  some  of  them  good,  but  the  only 
question  that  was  really  asked  was.  "Do  they 
support  the  Government  or  don't  they?" 

And  If  they  do,  then  they're  finished.  For 
to  root  out  the  willful  bases  of  power  that 
critical  In  the  development  of  a  moment  like 
this,  and  It  has  little  to  do  quite  frankly 
with  the  appeal  of  issues,  socioeconomic,  or 
others. 

Now  I  make  these  points  because  I  think 
that  If  the  true  allegiance  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  could  really  be  tested,  it  Is 
very  doubtful  that  they  would  vote  for  the 
Vietcong.  And  this  question  of  elections,  in 
Geneva,  or  after  the  Geneva  agreements  or 
elsewhere,  troubles  me  greatly. 

For  I  do  not  know,  frankly,  of  any  state 
that  has  been  controlled  by  the  Communists 
which  could  afford  to  allow  free  elections. 
And,  quite  frankly,  in  recent  announcements 
coming  out  of  Hanoi,  I  have  seen  nothing 
to  indicate  that  Hanoi  is  Interested  In  elec- 
tions in  the  north. 


Mass  media  system 
I  have  seen  nothing  to  indicate  that  they 
would  really  relinquish  the  mass  media  com- 
munications system  for  purposes  of  a  true 
dialog,  that  they  would  allow  the  estab- 
lishment of  class-enemy  parties. 

1  have  seen  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
formula  of  free  elections  which  Is  meaning- 
ful in  the  democratic  context  can  be  mean- 
ingful in  a  Communist  context.  And  if  that 
is  true,  then  was  the  Geneva  agreement  al- 
ways a  fraudulent  one?  Then,  was  It  clearly 
fraudulent  from  the  beginning  to  assume 
that  you  could  have  free  elections  in  a  so- 
ciety dominated  by  men  who  regard  class 
enemies  as  susceptible  to  control  through 
whatever  means  possible? 

Now,  I  think  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
basic  issues  that  confront  vis  today,  they 
were  outlined  in  broad  terms  very  well  this 
morning  by  Professor  Schlesinger.  We  are 
confronted,  at  least  theoretically,  with  three 
broad  alternatives:  Withdrawal,  negotiation, 
or  escalation. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  arguments 
against  withdrawal  are  so  powerful  and  so 
strong  that  at  least  as  yet  they  have  not  been 
answered. 

It  is  not  merely  that  withdrawal  wovUd 
reduce  American  credibility  with  her  allies 
and  neutrals  around  the  world,  but  It  Is  also 
that  It  would  be  a  green  light  to  the  new 
national  liberation  movements  which  are 
even  now  getting  underway.  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  you  that  Peiplng  has  broadcast 
repeatedly  Its  Intent  to  support  the  Thai  na- 
tional liberation  movement  and  has  already 
launched  the  first  propaganda  with  this  mat- 
ter In  hand. 

If  socioeconomic  Interests  are  the  critical 
question,  we  would  have  some  curious  new 
kinds  of  analyses  to  make.  We  cannot  Ignore 
the  Ingredient  of  power.  And  central  to 
this.  It  seem  to  me.  Is  the  fact  that  for  more 
than  5  years,  Peiping  and  Moscow  have  been 
arguing  vigorously  about  the  way  in  which 
to  handle  American  imperialism.  That  ar- 
gument, which  has  gone  down  to  this  pres- 
ent month,  is  roughly  speaking  as  follows, 
and  I  think  you  know  it  well: 

American  imperialism,  argues  Peiplng,  Is 
a  paper  tiger.  Push  and  attack — it  will  re- 
treat. It  Is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  nuclear 
blackmail  threat.  The  problem  with  the 
Russians,  argues  Peiping.  is  that  they  have 
been  too  sensitive  to  American  power,  too 
willing  to  compromise,  too  unwilling  to  push 
the  revolutionary  movement  forward. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  above  all,  withdraw- 
al—withdrawal would  prove  that  Peiping  was 
right  and  make  It  virtually  Impossible  for 
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moderation  to  prevail  Inside  the  world  Com- 
munist movement.  For  if  the  strategy  of 
pushing  American  power  and  forcing  it  into 
a  unilateral  retreat  works — if  it  works  in 
Vietnam,  it  will  work  elsewhere  and  be  tried 
everywhere. 

Domingo  view  altered 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  domino  theory 
preciiely.  I  think  it  should  be  more  appli- 
cable to  checkers  theory-.  For,  Peiplng  will 
Jump  over — not  only  states  which  she  can 
neutralize,  but  perhaps  even  continents.  She 
will  jump  to  those  areas  where  she  can  build 
the  ingredients  for  this  kind  of  formula. 
And,  indeed,  as  long  as  she  has  the  combina- 
tion of  privileged  sanctuaries  within  her  own 
territory  and  that  of  her  allies;  as  long  as 
she  had  the  ingredients,  her  mobilizing  man- 
power and  equipment  for  their  support  and 
training;  as  long  as  slie  had  these  ingredients, 
then,  I  think,  she  had  a  strategy  that  was 
well-nigh  foolproof. 

Let  me  then  move  to  this  question  of  ne- 
gotiation :  I  suspect  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  people  in  this  room,  and  listening 
to  us,  favor  negotiation.  And  I  suspect  that 
the  critical  issues,  therefore,  to  come  is:  who 
is  willing  to  negotiate  and  on  what  terms. 

Up  to  date,  ?.nd  we  can  certainly  hope 
that  this  will  change,  the  Chinese  have  In- 
dicated very  little  willingness  to  negotiate. 
They  have  refused  U  Thant's  proposed  visit 
to  Peiping,  a  visit  which,  incidentally,  had 
our  support.  They  have  also  declined  to 
accept  the  overtures  of  the  English  and  the 
French,  either  privately  or  publicly,  to  move 
toward  any  Kind  of  negotiation. 

Their  comments  upon  the  recent  proposal 
of  the  Indians  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word:  "ridiculous."  they  said  concerning  an 
Afro-Asian  International  force. 

Their  sabotage,  or  attempted  sabotage,  of 
the  Cambodian  conference  is  well  known  to 
everyone.  In  short,  it  seem.s  to  me  that  on 
the  record  whatever  they  have  been,  the 
qualms  of  the  United  States  toward  coming 
to  the  conference  table,  we  have  explored  and 
we  have  allowed  our  allies  to  e.xplore  every 
combination  of  public  and  private  opportu- 
nity that  seemed  promL>?ing. 

And  we  are  still  hoping  that  at  least  Hanoi 
will  come  forward  and  break  its  tie,  now  more 
than  2  years  old.  with  Peiping  and  move  Into 
a  new  orbit  of  independence. 

The  whole  history  of  Vietnam  Indicates 
that  while  there  has  always  been  a  stout 
resistance  to  China  on  the  one  hand  there 
has  always  been  a  strong  element  willing  to 
cooperate  and  collaborate  with  China  on  the 
other.  And  this  brings  to  me — I  think — the 
focus,  of  this  problem;  namely,  the  question 
of  the  containment  of  China. 

May  I  say  that  I  agree  very  much  with 
Professor  Kahln  when  he  talks  about  the  Im- 
portance of  aligning  ourselves  openly  with 
Asian  nationalists.    I  think  this  is  critical. 

May  I  suggest  also  that  I  think  that  there 
may  be  some  slight  discrepancy  in  his  thesis 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  nationalist  move- 
ment and  the  Communist  movement  are  an- 
tithetical, which  I  think  he  suggested  at 
one  point,  and  on  the  other  that  they  can 
be  united. 

In  my  opinion  both  are  possible.  They  can 
be  united  sometimes,  fo'r  purposes  that  are 
perliaps  limited  In  time  and  space,  but  they 
can  also  be  antithetical. 

But  what  I  would  urge  you  to  look  at  here 
is  to  see  how  clearly  was  communism  in  Asia 
truly  the  product  of  nationalism  and  the  na- 
tionalist capture. 

In  part  it  was.  but  only  In  part.  North 
Korean  communism  was  Implanted  as  a  re- 
sult of  Soviet  power.  And  I  suggest  that  the 
pressures  which  Communist  China  is  putting 
upon  the  small  neutralist  countries  today — 
unless  they  are  counteracted  by  some  bal- 
ance of  power  In  this  region — will  be  antl- 
natlonallst  and  Increasingly  satellite  In  char- 
acter. 


These  are  small  states,  the  survival  of 
which  depends  upon  some  balance  of  power — 
a  balance  of  power.  I  say.  that  must  be  a  com- 
bination of  both  Wostern  and  Asian  power, 
that  must  represent  a  fusion,  for  today  it  is 
critical  that  we  come  into  line  with  such 
major  societies  in  Asia  as  Japan  and  India, 
and  I  would  hope  some  day,  Indonesia.  For 
these  are  societies  with  whom  we  can  work 
in  forwarding  the  social,  economic,  and  na- 
tionalist revolutions  that  the  last  2  or  3  years 
are  indications  that  Communist  power  uu- 
cliecked  will  ultimately  impose  Its  own  ver- 
sion of  socioeconomic  revolution  and  will 
ultimately  impose  its  own  sense  of  national 
interest. 

I  say  that  this  policy,  in  conclusion,  can 
run  along  these  lines: 

First,  our  broad  objective  should  be  a  neu- 
tral, nonalined  Asia  that  Is  truly  neutral 
and  nonalined.  not  the  Communist  version 
of  the  Vletcong. 

Secondly,  we  should,  of  course,  negotiate. 
But  we  should  make  li  clear  that  we  are  not 
negotiating  just  with  labels,  that  we  are  nego- 
tiating with  men  representing  forces.  We 
should  negotiate  with  the  Communists  in 
South  Vietnam  as  Communists,  and  we 
should  negotiate  with  the  other  elements  in 
terms  of  whatever  representation  they  truly 
represent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Buddhists  are  the  largest  functional  group 
In  South  Vietnam  and  they  certainly  dwarf 
the  Vietcong  In  numbers  and  supporters. 

And  lastly.  I  would  say  this,  that  I  think 
that  as  long  as  we  maintain  two  open  chan- 
nels not  only  for  the  neutrals  but  for  the 
Communists,  one  in  which  we  urge  social, 
economic,  cultural  exchange,  one  in  which 
we  urc;e  peaceful  coexistence,  one  in  which 
we  desire  the  exchange  of  scholars,  journal- 
ists and  economic  development — yes,  with 
China,  as  with  others.  And  the  other  chan- 
nel in  which  we  say  we  will  not  surrender 
unconditionally,  we  will  not  be  driven  out  by 
a  philosophy  that  ret^ards  compromise  as 
evil  as  long  as  it  takes  that  stand,  as  long  as 
we  keep  these  channels  open  and  operative 
in  an  Imaginative  sense.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  fall  In  the  long  run  to  reach  a  solution 
to  our  problems. 

STUDY  OF  HANOI  ELECTION  RECORO 

Professor  Kahin.  With  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude Of  Hanoi  Government  to  elections,  if 
you— Im  sure  you  have  studied  the  election 
records  there — but  for  years  after  Geneva 
that  Government  did  remind  the  South  of 
its  desire  for  elections,  it  did  remind  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Geneva  conference  for  sev- 
eral years  repeatedly  thereafter  even  after 
the  date  of  in  1956  had  gone  by  that  it  still 
wanted  the  elections,  and  If  Hanoi  says  today 
it  wants  to  go  back  to  the  Geneva  agreements 
in  their  entirety.  I  submit  that  It  wants  to 
go  back  to  elections  conducted  under  inter- 
national auspices  as  well. 

I've  been  looking  at  the  record,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  have,  of  Hanoi  broadcasts  during 
the  last  month  and  I  haven't  seen  any  Indi- 
cation to  suggest  that  it  does  not  want  elec- 
tions. I  would  ask  Professor  Scalaplno  why 
It  Is.  because  I  think  that  this  Is  germane, 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  press  for 
elections  uniting  Germany  and  Korea  that 
has  In  no  case  I  know  of  in  recent  years  In- 
dicated any  willingness  to  do  so  in  Vietnam 
and  where  it  did  before  attach  conditions. 

I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  saying.  Bob, 
but  your  analysis  of  the  internal  political 
balance  in  Hanoi  was  given  with  more  self 
assurnnce  than  I've  ever  heard  anyone  give 
before,  and  I  think  that  Insofar  that  one  can 
scrutinize  this,  he  is  Impressed  with  con- 
sistent zlgs  and  zags  of  policy  as  between 
Russia  and  Communist  China. 

Statement  at  seminar 
With  regard  to  the  matter  of  nationalism, 
may  I  go  back  to  1953  when  I  quoted  Diem 
before  he  was  at  a  seminar  we  had  at  Cornell 


and  he  made  these  same  statements  after 
ward.  His  most  poignant  concern  at  tiul 
time  was  that  the  vast  majority  of  real  na 
tlonallsts  as  he  put  it  had  either  made  their 
political  usefulness  much  the  less  by  havlnl 
been  attentive— in  other  words  opportunistic 
politically  as  he  saw  it  during  the  previous 
years — or  had  in  fact  already  gone  over  to 
the  Vletmlnh.  A  major  proportion  of  them 
as  he  said  at  that  time,  had  gone  over  to 
the  Vietmlnh  and  he  added  the  words  the 
most  courageous  of  them. 

I'd  also  suggest  that  when  a  nationalist 
movement  is  frustrated  in  Its  efforts  to  win 
independence  that  it  can  verv  easily  spui 
over  Into  Communist-controlled  channels 
particularly  in  a  country  like  Vietnam,  where 
there  was  a  very  particular  history. 

The  French  were  very  hard  on  Nationalists 
and  well  before  the  war  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist party  had  gone  underground  and 
had  developed  a  capacity  to  operate  effec- 
tively underground  that  no  other  national- 
ist party  had. 

And  during  the  Japanese  occupation,  as 
you  :ecall,  there  was  an  arrangement  be- 
tween  the  Japanese  and  the  Vichy  French— 
the  Vichy  French  worked  with  the  Japanese— 
and  both  of  them  made  it  very  difficult  for 
the  Communists  to  operate  anywhere  else 
except  underground  and  this  was  true  for 
nationalists  In  general. 

Nationalists  elsewhere  In  southeast  Asia 
were  often  given  some  opportunity  to  orga- 
nize and  develop  by  the  Japanese  occupation 
authorities.  Not  so  In  Indochina.  They  had 
to  work.  Non-Communist  nationalists  had 
to  work  underground  and  In  working  under- 
ground they  naturally  gravitated  toward  the 
only  well -organized  underground  that  was  in 
existence. 

Professor  Scalapino.  First,  let  me  talk  to 
the  question  of  Hanoi's  allegl.Tnces.  I  want 
to  admit  that  this  Is  a  very  comnlicated  mat- 
ter and  one  still.  I  think,  in  very'great  dispute 
within  the  Laodong  Party  of  North  Vietnam. 
However,  having  followed  rather  closely  both 
Hoktob  and  Nandan  for  the  list  3  years  in 
translation.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
and  I  think  most  other  scholars  on  North 
Vietnam  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  a  very  obvious,  and  decided,  and  total 
swing  In  that  period. 

Now  It  may,  as  I  say.  be  swinging  back, 
because  I  think  that  our  bombing  in  the 
North  had  a  political  impact  upon  that  party, 
and  a  very  decisive  one.  But  let  me  quote 
you.  Just  so  that  I  won't  be  saying  something 
that  you  have  to  take  on  my  faith,  let  me 
quote  you  two  Items,  the  first  one  from  Sep- 
tember 25.  1903,  "Peace  or  Violence."  the 
name  of  the  article.  September  1963.  Hoktob, 
which  talks  about  the  modern  revisionists 
and  rightists;  "Opportunists  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  peddle  pacificism  and  misrepresent 
the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  on  the  role  of 
violence  In  history." 

Let  me  quote  you  an  article  from  one  of 
the  leridlng  North  Vietnamese  generals.  Pham 
No  Mai.  which  appeared  in  the  March  11 
Peoples  Army  newspaper  in  Hanoi  of  this 
year:  "All  over  the  world  the  struggle  move- 
ment for  peace.  Independence,  democracy  and 
socialism  Is  developing  and  Is  winning  real 
victories.  The  flag  of  Marxism-Le^nlnlsm  is 
being  waved  more  and  more  In  all  the  five 
continents.  Modern  revisionism  Is  being  de- 
feated, but  It  has  not  yet  been  completely 
eliminated,  and  the  struggle  between  the  two 
paths  Is  continuing." 

Question  of  nationalism 
Now  with  respect  to  this  question  of  na- 
tionalism, let  me  reiterate,  and  this  Is  all  I 
can  do,  George,  one  of  the  points  that  I  tried 
to  make  in  my  unprepared  remarks;  namely, 
that  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Issue  of  how 
communism  treats  nationalism  both  in  Ideo- 
logical terms  and  In  policy  terms  Is  entirely 
derivative  from  certain  other  considerations. 
that  is.  I  have  the  strongest  feeling  that  most 
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of  the  leaders  of  the  Vletcong  In  the  south 
are — owe  their  primary  allegiance  to  Hanoi 
and  its  policy  formation,  and  that  how  the 
Hanoi  party  goes  will  determine  the  future  of 
the  south  and  that,  in  turn,  the  general  sit- 
uation in  Asia  will  determine  whether  Asian 
nationalism  for  small  states  is  viable.  But  it 
seems  to  me  we  iiave  seen  increasingly  that 
unless  we  can  establish  some  balance  of 
power  In  Asia,  nationalism  is  going  to  go 
under  in  societies  like  Cambodia,  it's  going  to 
go  under  in  societies  like  Burma. 

The  Inexorable  pressure  of  the  big  states 
that  are  Just  emerging  now,  of  which  China 
Is  one  but  not  the  only  one,  is  going  to  sub- 
merge indigenous  Asian  nationalism  In  Its 
own  concept  of  its  own  ideological  Interest 
and  its  own  self-Interest  from  a  national 
standpoint.  And  I  think  the  evidence  is 
already  piling  up  on  this  score.  If  a  Prince 
Sihanouk  has  to  call  off  the  Cambodian  Con- 
ference, If  the  Burmese  have  to  worry  about 
whether  the  Communists  are  going  to  come 
into  their  Government  or  not  because  of  pres- 
sures, if  on  all  sides  one  has  to  ask.  What 
does  Peiping  think  and  say?  then  it  seems 
to  me  nationalism  is  under  assault. 

And  It  Is  up  to  us.  and  I  think  we  are  the 
largest  power  In  the  world  that  truly  does 
not  have  serious  economic  and  political  in- 
terests that  He  in  this  form  of  neocolonial- 
ism in  Asia.  I  think  we  are  the  power  that 
can  aline  ourselves  with  the  trtie  nationalist 
movements  of  this  area  and.  I  repeat,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  thus  far  shov.'s 
that  most  of  the  true  South  Vietnamese  anti- 
Communist  or  non-Communist  leaders  do  not 
regard  the  Vletcong  as  a  nationalist  move- 
ment. 

The  main — the  key  Buddhists  have  not 
joined  it;  the  key  Catholics  have  not  joined 
It;  the  key  Hoa-Hao  and  Cao  Dal  groups  have 
not  joined  It.  There  are  some  exceptions. 
But  by  and  large,  that's  a  shadowy  move- 
ment without  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
really  speaks  to  the  Issue  of  nationalism. 

And  In  closing.  I  would  like  to  have  Profes- 
sor Kahin  speak  to  really  two  themes.  I 
would  like  to  have  him  discuss  whether  or 
not  he  believes  that  the  Vletcong  is  similar 
or  identical  to  the  Vletmlnh  and  that,  in  all 
probability.  It  is  or  Is  not  Communist  con- 
trolled— what   Its   other    components. 

I  would  like  to  have  him  pursue  this.  then, 
by  suggesting  what  he  thinks  would  happen 
If  we  withdrew  from  South  Vietnam 
unilaterally. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  what  he 
proposes  to  do  If  the  Chinese  and  through 
them,  other  elements  of  the  Communist 
movement,  continue  to  remain  adamant  on 
the  question  of  negotiations — something  that 
we  hope,  very  much,  will  not  happen. 

But  suppose  they  continue  to  denounce  the 
17  nonalined  nation  approach,  the  Indian 
approach,  all  other  approaches  to  negotia- 
tions as  ridiculous,  a  plot  to  show  China  up. 
Tlien  what  is  our  next  move? 

SOME    OBSERVATIONS     AND     QUESTIONS 

Mr.  Nagel.  I  regret  I  cannot  give  Mr.  Kahin 
the  opportunity  to  reply  at  this  point.  But 
there  will  be,  hopefully,  the  chance  to  do  so 
In  the  final  part  of  the  proceedings. 

We  now  come  to  observations  and  ques- 
tions by  the  various  commentators.  I 
would  like  to  remind  both  them  and  you  that 
each  will  have  not  more  than  6  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  any  response  that  the  prl'^- 
clpal  speaker  may  wish  to  make. 

I  will — because  of  the  distribution  of 
mikes,  I  think  It'll  be  best  if  each  of  the  com- 
mentators remains  and  talks  into  the  mike 
in  front  of  him.  And  since  not  everybody 
Is  visible  from  every  fixed  point,  I  think,  per- 
haps, the  best  way  of  telling  you  when  your 
time  Is  nearly  up  if  I  rise  1  minute  before  and 
so  Indicate. 

.    The    first     commentator    Is    Prof.    Hans 
Morgenthau. 

Professor  Morgenthau.  Let  me  suppose 
that  Professor   Scalaplno's  analysis   of   the 


facts  in  southeast  Asia  Is  correct  In  every 
particular — a  mere  h3T)othetlcal  assvunptlon 
on  my  part. 

What  would  the  consequences  for  Ameri- 
can policy  be? 

Professor  Scalaplno  speaks  very  softly 
about  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of 
power.  I  speak  very  crudely  about  war 
against  China. 

For  I  see  here  one  of  the  basic  Inner  con- 
tradictions of  our  official  policy  which  makes, 
as  speakers  have  reminded  us  this  morning 
and  this  afternoon,  those  problems  so  terri- 
bly complicated. 

It  is  because  we  set  ourselves  goals  in  Asia 
and  we  have  done  so,  I  should  say  In  parting, 
for  half  a  century,  which  cannot  be  achieved 
with  the  means  we  are  willing  to  employ. 

And  as  It  Is  In  philosophy  and  in  pure 
logic,  if  you  pose  a  wrong  question  you  find 
it  extremely  complex  to  give  a  simple  and 
correct  answer. 

Something  basically  wrong 

And  the  uneasiness  in  the  country  of 
which  this  assembly  is  an  impressive  manl- 
festatioH,  I  think  stems  from  this  instinctive 
recognition  that  there's  something  basically 
wrong  in  the  modes  of  thought  and  action 
of  our  Government,  that  there  is  an  essential 
contradiction  or  a  number  of  contradictions 
between  what  we  profess  to  want  and  the 
policies  we  want  to  employ  and  the  risks 
which  we  want  to  take. 

And  I  submit  again,  as  I  have  done  this 
morning,  and  have  done  before  in  lectures 
many  times,  that  if  you  really  want  to 
achieve  in  Asia  what  the  spokesmen  for  our 
Government  say  they  want  to  achieve,  you 
must  be  ready  to  go  to  war  with  China,  with 
all  that  that  implies. 

I  would  also  say  a  word — I'm  getting 
nervous — about  negotiations.  Much  has 
been  made  of  our  willingness  to  negotiate. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
George  Bundy  didn't  need  to  emphasize  it, 
that  our  Government  wants  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. No  decent  government  which  isn't  out 
of  its  mind  would  want  anything  else. 

But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  not 
what  you  intend,  but  the  point  is  what  you 
do  regardless  of  your  intentions.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  full  of  instances  where 
well-meaning,  hlgh-prfncipled  people  have 
brought  unspeakable  misery  upon  their  own 
nation  in  spite  of  their  good  intentions,  be- 
cause It  used  the  wrong  policies. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  problem  of  negotia- 
tions. Of  course  we  want  a  negotiated 
settlement,  and  I'm  sure  there  are  people 
In  our  Government  who  pray  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement,  If  only  the  other  side  would 
make  a  move. 

But  those  people  cannot  see  that  the  im- 
plicit conditions  which  we  havo  made — the 
unspoken  conditions — ^make  a  negotiated 
settlement  at  the  moment  impossible. 

For.  first  of  all,  we  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
the  Vletcong. 

Second,  we  make  it  an  Implicit  condi- 
tion that  we  remain — at  least  for  the  time 
being — in  South  Vietnam — that  is  to  say.  as 
long  as  no  stable  government  is  established 
there,  while  will  take  a  very  long  time. 

Now  the  other  side  is  fully  aware  of  the 
blind  alley  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  don't  have  the  courage 
to  retreat  and  we  don't  dare  to  advance  too 
far. 

And  so  obviously  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Peiping,  which  hasn't  lost  a  single  man  in 
that  conflict  and  has  only  lost,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  one  gun,  which  Mr.  McNamara 
showed  the  other  day  in  a  press  conference. 

Of  course  from  the  point  of  view  of  Peiping, 
nothing  better  could  happen  than  the  United 
States  waging  a  war  In  Vietnam  which  it  Is 
not  able  to  win  and  which  it  cannot  afford  to 
lose. 

Why  should  Peiping  under  such  circum- 
stances recommend  negotiations? 


Negotiations  are  possible  only  under  the 
conditions  such  as  when  one  recognizes  the 
inevitable  facts  of  life  In  Asia  which,  as  I 
have  said  before,  can  only  be  changed  by 
war. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic 
issue  that  we  are  facing  here  today  involves 
the  fact  that  we're  living  in  an  age  of  very 
rapid  change  with  many  countries  and  sev- 
eral continents  undergoing  many  revolution 
rolled  into  one.  Out  of  that  condition  arises 
two  basic  questions :  What  will  be  the  nature 
of  the  change  which  these  societies  are  going 
to  experience  and  are  experiencing,  and  what 
role  can  the  United  States  play  in  these 
changes? 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  Asia  we  have  dem- 
onstrated not  perfection  but  a  positive  com- 
mitment to  social  change — in  Japan,  where 
we  have  helped  the  reconstruction  of  a  coun- 
try ravaged  by  war  and  social  reform.  We 
are  doing  the  same  in  India,  in  Pakistan,  in 
Thailand,  In  Taiwan.  We  have  maintained 
our  economic  presence  and  assistance  be- 
cause we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our 
political  presence. 

And  our  political  presence  will  be  denied 
if  the  United  States  and  those  associated 
with  it  permit  themselves  to  be  expelled 
militarily.  And  yet  that  in  many  respects 
is  the  Issue  today  in  southeast  Asia:  The  na- 
ture of  change,  of  social  reform,  whether  it 
will  be  by  evolution  or  by  more  rapid,  coer- 
cive, indeed  violent  means,  and  whether  the 
United  States  will  be  associated  with  it. 

International  politics 

There  are  those  who  argue  the  revolution 
in  South  Vietnam  is  purely  indigenous  and 
nationalistic.  Now  I'm  not  an  expert  on 
southeast  Asia,  I'm  interested  in  interna- 
tional politics.  I  can  only  judge  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  read.  And  I'd  like  to  read  to  you 
two  passages  written  by  men  who  are  not 
known  as  apologists  for  the  administration 
and  both  associated  with  a  newspaper  which 
has  been  highly  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion, particularly  editorially. 

The  first  comment  is  by  Robert  Klelman  in 
the  New  York  Times,  an  editorial  writer.  He 
states  that  after  years — 5  years — the  so- 
called  war  of  national  liberation  in  South 
Vietnam  still  retains  its  original  charac- 
teristics as  an  armed  conspiracy.  The  Vlet- 
cong has  scored  military  successes  and  en- 
trenched Itself  politically  in  many  rural 
areas.  But  there  has  never  been  any  sign 
of  a  mass  uprising.  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
discuss  the  relative  absence  of  popular  sup- 
port for  the  Vletcong. 

Peter  Grose,  writing  in  the  Times  magazine. 
states  clearly  and  explicitly  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Vletcong  operation  Is  controlled 
from  the  North,  directed  from  the  North, 
supported  from  the  North  and,  indeed,  even 
cites  North  Vietnamese  admission  to  that 
effect. 

hope  for  evolution  to  effect  change 

Now  I  cite  that  because  the  basic  Issue  here 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  overthrow  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government.  We  are  not  trying  to 
change  an  existing  political  situation.  And, 
as  in  Europe,  we  hope  to  rely  on  the  passage 
of  time  and  evolution  to  effect  change,  a 
condition  which  I  hasten  to  add  the  Soviet 
leadership  accepted  after  Cuba  when  it  de- 
sisted from  the  use  of  force  to  change  the 
situation  in  Europe  and  Itself  is  banking  on 
evolutionary  change,  on  the  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  socialism  to  attain  its  objectives. 
Now  that  condition  is  yet  to  be  attained  in 
Asia. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  It  can  never 
be,  for  China  is  the  predominant  power  In 
the  region.  Let  us  assume  for  a  second  that 
it  Is.  So  was  Japan  in  1940.  Does  that  mean 
we  should  not  have  taken  the  course  we  did? 
So  was  Germany  in  Europe  in  1940.    So  was 
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the  Soviet  Union  in  Exirope  in  1945-46.  Yet 
this  did  not  justify  the  conclusions  that  one 
should  therefore  disengage  and  In  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  make  right  the  assertion — 
make  right  the  assertion  that  China  is  the 
predominant  power  and  prove  it  by  disengag- 
ing. 

We  may  or  may  not  have  been  remiss  In  the 
past,  but  the  fact  Is  that  In  a  number  of  so- 
cieties we  have  shown  that  we  can  relate 
ourselves  positively  to  their  development. 
And  today  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  over 
the  issue  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  proposals. 
These  proposals  have  been  accompanied  by 
proposals  from  the  17  nations,  from  India. 
from  U  Thant.  and  the  United  Nations,  and 
none  f)i  these  proposals  have  been  accepted 
because  at  the  present  time  the  other  side 
makes  a  demand  which  Involves  a  qualita- 
tive change  in  the  political  status  quo.  That 
demand.  It  seems  to  me,  is  ahlstorlcal  and 
dangerous  In  the  nuclear  age. 

It  is  imperative  that  both  sides,  both  sides, 
all  major  powers,  learn  that  in  the  nuclear 
age  the  existing  political  status  quo  cannot 
be  changed  by  force.  And  I  repeat — it  Is  not 
us  who  are  trying  to  overthrow  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government.  It  is  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  which  Is  being 
tested  from  the  North. 

Professor  Scalapino.  If  I  may  risk  a  slm- 
pllflcation  of  Professor  Morgenthau's  thesis: 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  coming  pretty 
close  to  saying  that  either  war  or  withdrawal 
from  Asia  is  inevitable  for  the  United 
States — that  we  must  either  get  out  or  we 
must  go  to  war  with  China. 

I  may  be  misinterpreting  him,  but  that's 
the  way  I  read  his  remarks  and  he'll  have  a 
chance  to  rebut  this  if  I'm  wrong. 

Now,  I  woxild  just  like  to  reiterate  what's 
been  said  by  other  people  here.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  historical  Inevitability.  But  if  I 
did,  I  would  put  this  in  precisely  the  oppo- 
site framework.  I  would  say  that  withdrawal 
at  this  point  will  mean  war.  Because  I  think 
it  will  inevitably  settle,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  the  Issue  of  how  to  meet  American 
imperialism,  as  the  Commimlsts  put  It. 

I  think  It  will  inevitably  cause  the  launch- 
ing not  of  a  thousand  ships,  but  a  thousand 
revolts  not  Just  In  Asia,  but  wherever  this 
movement  can  get  underway.  And  I  think 
that  that  means  war.  Under  what  condi- 
tions, I  cannot  predict,  nor  can  you. 

The  critical  issue 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  that's  the  critical 
Issue. 

We  are  engaged — we  are  engaged  In  the 
hard,  difficult,  complex  task  of  trying  again 
to  build  a  containment  policy.  If  you  will, 
but  one  that  Is  more  broadly  gaged  than 
the  past.  And  I  would  simply  end  my  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Morgenthau's  comment  by  sug- 
gesting that  if  you  take  the  last  10  years, 
I  think  that  the  United  States  Itself  a  late- 
developing  society  in  terms  of  world  leader- 
ship, has  learned  a  great  deal;  has  moved 
a  great  distance. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  still  saying — some 
of  us,  not  I.  but  some — that  neutralism  was 
immoral.  Today,  we  are  prepared — and  I 
think  this  is  true  of  both  of  our  major 
parties — to  work  with  and  underwrite  when 
we  can.  neutral  and  nonallned  states. 

We  have  people — and  this  point  ought  to 
be  underlined  and  recmphaslzed — who  are 
not  reactionary:  who  are  not  committed  to 
the  past,  and  who  have  found  that  between 
us  and  the  CommunUti  they'd  rather  take 
their  chances  on  toctocconoaklc  reform  and 
development  with  us. 

And  I  maintain  that  :  n*np  of  the  areas 
where  the  Amer;  .t/oent  has  been 

heaviest  in   Aslri  -;;UAm   of  living   Is 

going  up  mos' 

This  is  Im;  not  bacsuae  I  want  to 

whitewash  American  policy.  I  think  we've 
made  many  mistakes  In  the  past,  we're  still 
making  some — I've  been  a  frequent  critic  of 


American  policy  myself — but  I  think  the  time 
has  come,  both  to  face  up  to  alternatives 
and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  again  and 
again  that,  if  we  can't  do  something  to  pre- 
serve a  certain  openness  In  these  societies, 
then.  It  seems  to  me,  the  balance  of  power 
win  be  abruptly  changed  and  global  war  will 
shortly  ensue. 

UNITED    STATES    SAffi    TO    CREATE    STTUATION 

Professor  Kahin.  Well,  there  are  just  two 
points  that  I'd  like  to  make.  One,  I  was 
pleased  at  his  reliance  upon  the  New  York 
Times.  I  would  hope  that  nls  reading  Is  a 
little  wider  and  that  he  reads  some  of  the 
other  views  In  the  Times.  One  healthy  thing 
about  the  Times  Is.  It  seems  to  me.  the 
variety  of  viewpoints — and  there  are  others 
expressed. 

The  other  point  that  he  made  that  I  would 
like  to  take  Issue  with  Is  this:  that  In  Viet- 
nam we  are  not  trying  to  change  an  existing 
situation.  And  I  say  this  Is  true  In  a  basic 
sense.  And  the  reason  Is  because  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  Is  one  which  we  created,  be- 
ginning In  1956,  and  which  we  are  simply 
trying  to  maintain.  No,  we're  not  trying  to 
change  it  basically.  The  trouble  is  Its  an 
artificial  situation  and  it's  one  that  can't  be 
shored  up  militarily.  It  lacks  basic  political 
ingredients. 

Mary  Wright.  My  differences  with  Profes- 
sor Salapiuo  and  his  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion are  very  deep  and  very  profound  and  we 
are  talking  about  a  very  serious  matter  here. 
It's  a  good  deal  more  serious  than  I  expected 
It  to  be  when  we  came  onto  this  platform 
today. 

I  agree  with  him,  with  his  very  curious 
and  earnest  statement,  that  I,  too,  will  fight 
for  American  soil.  But  when  he  makes  that 
plea  for  Asia — We  will  not  be  moved  out  of 
Asia.  We  will  not  give  up  unilaterally.  I  am 
absolutely  dumfounded,  because  he  links 
It  to  a  policy  of  getting  Into  allnement  with 
nations  like  India  and  Japan. 

He  surely  Is  as  well  aware  as  I  am  and  all 
of  you  are  of  what  our  policy  and  the  kind 
of  policy  he  poses,  the  kind  of  tensions  that 
this  has  placed  on  our  sound  relation  with 
Japan  and  India. 

We  are  risking  our  relations  with  Japan 
and  India. 

It's  a  very  serious  thing. 

I  am  In  favor  of  attempting  to  provide 
multiple  outlets  for  nationalism  for  the  new 
nations,  but  only  when  we  are  wanted. 

Professor  Scalaplno  would  like  Asia  a  cer- 
tain way.  I  agree  with  Professor  Morgenthau 
that  to  have  the  Asia  that  he  has  outlined  Is 
not  only  Impossible  within  the  means  which 
we  are  willing  to  use.  It  Is  Impossible  within 
the  means  at  oiu:  command. 

Because  we  sit  here  with  an  Asia  projected 
of  how  we  would  want  It.  We  are  trying  to 
disavow  the  Communist  revolution  In  China. 
We  pretend  It  doesn't  exist  there.  We  talk 
against  the  advice  of  our  best  friends  of 
Europe,  against  our  best  allies  as  far  as  Asia 
goes.  We  upset  the  nonallned  countries. 
We  bring  In  far  more  military  aid  than  the 
opposition  Is  bringing  Ln  as  far  as  that  goes. 

We've  got  some  lessons  of  history  here  to 
learn  and  Mr.  Brzezlnskl's  parallels  are  those 
very  dangerous  Intellectual  exercises — faulty 
parallels — to  the  position  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many or  Imperial  Japan.  Because  this  Is  not 
the  first  time  that  a  great  power  has  gone 
to  war  to  try  to  save — use  military  force  to 
try  to  save  Asia  from  commmunlsm. 

I  find  myself  In  very  profound  opposition 
to  my  friends  and  colleagues  on  the  panel 
and  on  the  other  side. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Communist 
revolution  has  been  won  In  China;  as  Mr. 
Brzezlnskl  says,  a  great  deal  has  happened 
in  the  last  20  years.  The  one  place  It's  not 
happened  Is  In  Chinese-American  relations. 

We've  either  got  to  accept  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  Communist  China  and  agree — 
and  if  you  ask  some  Japanese  and  Indians, 


who.  of  course,  will  tell  you  at  once  that 
Communist  China  is  the  preponderant  power 
in  Asia — and  try  to  come  to  deal  with  It  as 
best  we  can,  extricate  ourselves  where  we  are 
clearly  not  wanted  militarily  with  what  dig- 
nity we  can  muster,  not  because  It's  easy 
for  a  great  power  to  retreat,  but  because  It's 
almost  the  last  moment  to  retreat  In  Viet- 
nam and  salvage  something. 

Professor  Scalapino.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd 
like  to  respond  to  that  now. 

I  think  It's  better  for  me  to  respond  now 
than  after  another  speaker.  Though  I  cer- 
tainly respect  the  judgment  of  the  Chair  on 
these  matters: 

Firstly,  we  do  indeed  differ,  Professor 
Wright  and  I,  both  in  interpretation  and 
in  fact.  Because  I  regard  about  60  percent 
of  what  she  said  as  nonfact  and  it  would 
take  me  a  long  time  to  go  over  this. 

Sometimes,  nonfact  comes  In  nonspoken 
statements,  Incidentally.  For  example,  the 
question  of  our  relations  with  Japan  and 
India  and  the  other  non-Communist  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  there  Is  opposition  to  our 
policy  in  Asia,  as  there  is  opposition  to  our 
policy  here  In  the  United  States. 

But  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  Does  the 
Government  of  India,  does  the  Government 
of  Japan,  do  most  of  the  non-Communist 
governments  of  Asia  really  want  us  out  of 
Asia  as  she  suggests?  They  do  not.  They  do 
not. 

Professor  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
our  difficulty  arises  not  so  much  from  a 
particular  complexity  but  from  a  general 
misconception.  I  would  like  to  say  In  addi- 
tion In  the  context  of  the  news  of  the  last 
few  days  and  Mr.  Bundy's  absence  that  given 
enough  attention  to  their  critics  and  enough 
rational  collaboration  from  their  opponents, 
our  leaders  may  end  the  Vietnam  war  short 
of  disaster. 

But  sophisticated  salvage  operations  are 
not  enough.  Our  rivals  being  human  beings 
may  some  day  become  irrational  under  such 
stress.  And  our  own  imagination  Is  being 
contained  and  stunted  within  the  limits  of 
the  past. 

Our  difficulty.  It  seems  to  me,  Is  more 
subtle  and  more  pervasive  than  even  the 
resort  to  complexity  we  all  acknowledge.  We 
have  not  recognized  and  adapted  to  the 
triumph  of  an  outlook  and  a  policy  formu- 
lated 70  years  ago.  The  success  of  that  pol- 
icy as  has  been  pointed  out  changed  the 
reality  upon  which  It  was  based.  The  suc- 
cess of  that  policy  having  changed  the  reality 
needs  to  be  reconsidered,  and  I  suggest  that 
we  need  a  new  outlook  and  a  new  policy 
appropriate  to  the  changed  conditions,  in- 
stead of  struggles  to  operate  successfully 
within  the  old  framework. 

"OPENNESS    TO"    PROBLEMS    FAVORED 

Professor  Scalapino.  It's  question  of  how 
you  integrate  a  meaningful  social,  economic, 
political,  and  military  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  maximizing  the  fundamental 
interests  which  you  and  the  non-Communist 
world  hold  In  conunon.  I  dont  think  it's  an 
elther-or  basis. 

I  think  that  the  Communists  themselves 
have  shown  us  that  It  Isn't,  because  their  ap- 
proach Is  not  an  elther-or  basis,  and  never 
has  been.  And  this  Is  the  kind  of  problem — 
how  do  you  develop  the  socioeconomic,  po- 
litical military  Integration  that  provides  a 
base  for  political  support,  for  economic  de- 
velopment, and  for  some  openness? 

And  I  maintain  that  that's  the  most  crit- 
ical problem  that  we  face,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  we've  done  it  successfully  In  some 
areas.  Japan  Is  a  marvelous  example  of 
where  the  application  of  American  and  Japa- 
nese aid  interrelated  was  successful. 

There  are  areas  where  political  stability 
has  Interacted  with  socioeconomic  gains. 
And  I  think  that  these  areas  must  be  pre- 
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served  and  expanded  In  company  with  our 
allies  and  our  potential  allies. 

Wlien  the  President  of  India,  for  example, 
says  that  an  Afro-Asian  force  might  make 
some  sense  In  the  area  of  Vietnam  and  we 
say  we're  interested,  and  Peiplng  says  It's  rl- 
dlculoiis,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  kind  of 
openness  with  which  we  should  approach 
more  and  more  of  our  problems. 

I  favor  bringing  the  Asian  and  the  Afri- 
can states  into  discussion  of  how  peace  can 
be  developed  and  maintained  and  economic 
and  social  growth  developed. 

But  I  don't  think  ours  is  an  adamant  posi- 
tion. I  don't  think  we've  ever  said  or 
thought  you  could  rely  upon  force  alone.  I 
don't  think  that  that's  the  position  that  any 
thinking  American  today,  however  he  may 
differ  on  the  question  of  precisely  of  what 
we  should  do  In  Vietnam  now. 

Professor  Lindsay.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  meeting,  and  I  think  that  a 
great  many  of  the  failures  in  both  British  and 
American  policy  have  come  from  the  Gov- 
ernment failing  to  realize  that  a  democratic 
country  can  only  pursue  an  effective  policy 
on  the  basis  of  an  Informed  public  opinion. 
And  I  think  a  great  many  mistakes  have 
arisen  from  failure  to  produce  one. 

Then  I  think  on  that  what  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  a  lot  of  this  trouble  has  come  from 
failure  to  discuss  the  issues  involved  very 
much  sooner.  That  If  I  look,  I  think,  at  most 
of  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  on  the  other 
side,  it  seems  to  me  they  all  depend  on  a 
complete  refusal  to  face  what  Is  a  basically 
fairly  new  problem — how  does  one  deal  with 
the  Leninist  technique  of  spreading  totali- 
tarian control?  I  mean  you  had  It  in  some 
extent  actually  with  German  Infiltration  In 
the  Balkans  In  the  1930's. 

But  I  think  you  do  have  to  say  what  you 
do  with  the  problem  when  you  have  a  small 
determined  minority  who  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  use  force  and  terrorism  to  get  them- 
selves In  power.  And  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  American  political  scientists  have 
far  too  much  thought  In  terms  of  the  kind 
of  society  in  which  things  work  through 
elections  where  it's  one  man,  one  vote,  and 
haven't  nearly  enough  thought  about  the 
problem  of  how  you  deal  with  a  kind  of 
society  where  your  great  majority  are  com- 
paratively uninterested  In  politics  and  where 
a  determination,  where  a  small  determined 
and  forceful  minority  has  a  power  completely 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Now  the  other  point  I  think  they've 
refused  to  face.  This  actually  was  put  by  one 
of  the  Austrian  Social  Democrats  a  long 
time  ago  when  he  said  "If  you're  playing 
chess  all  right  you  keep  to  the  rules  as  long 
as  your  opponent  does,  but  If  you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  once  your  opponent  starts  to 
lose  he  will  just  knock  over  the  table,  then 
you  have  to  think  out  new  rules." 

So  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  have  to 
begin  by  thinking  of  how  do  you  deal  with 
this  kind  of  problem,  and  I  might  Just  cite. 
I  think,  a  very  clear  case  Is  the  case  of 
Malaya.  Here  again  you  had  a  determined 
minority  and  I  think  if  you  go  back  and  look 
at  the  papers  as  of  about  1950  you  will  find 
people  saying  very  much  the  same  as  this  Is 
right  just  now.  now  here  is  a  popular  move- 
ment which  It  Is  wTong  to  oppose.  But  I 
think  It  was  perfectly  clear  after  the  event 
this  power  depended  on  terrorism.  Once  you 
had  the  organization  which  broke  that  ter- 
rorism, Malaya  has  become  in  fact  one  of 
the  more  successful  Asian  countries  with  a 
government  which  does  In  fact  have  a  fair 
amount  of  support. 

And  so  I  feel  perhaps  the  basic  failure  in 
American  policy  has  been  failure  to  develop 
the  Ideas  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  governments  owing  their  Just  powers  to 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  And  to  go  on 
to  say  that  a  government  which  relies  to 
maintain  its  power  on  terrorism,  on  keep- 
ing— on  prevention  of  discussion,  on  keep- 


ing its  people  from  any  access  to  Informa- 
tion, thereby  proves  that  It  does  not  repre- 
sent the  people. 

TRUTH    FOR    VIETNAMESE    PEOPLE 

Professor  Millet.  This  a  serious  moment. 
And  we're  here  In  search  of  truth.  And  much 
has  been  said  about  many  truths — one  has 
been  left  out  of  account.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  little  about  that. 

Behind  all  these  high  Issues  of  Interna- 
tional politics  and  hegemony  of  great  States 
and  International  balance  of  power,  there  lies 
the  Vietnamese  truth.  The  truth  for  Viet- 
nam; which  for  the  Vlenamese  people  Is  a 
very  bitter  truth  Indeed. 

Scalapino  has  said  Communists  do  not  ask 
for  elections.  Let  us  not  forget  It  was  the 
Vietminh  who  expected  elections  in  1956. 
And  I  wish  merely  to  read  from  the  program 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  1960,  sec- 
ond article: 

"Abolish  the  present  Constitution  set  up 
by  the  servile  dictatorial  Vietminh  adminis- 
tration, carry  out  universal  suffrage  to  elect 
a  new  national  assembly."  That  was  the 
NLF  position  in  1960.     It  has  not  changed. 

Professor  Scalapino.  I'm  surprised  that 
someone  would  say  here  that  terror  on  our 
side  accounts  for  all  that  happens  In  Viet- 
nam. 

And  beyond  that — on  that  particular 
point — I  cannot  comment  more,  except  to  say 
that  as  I  tried  to  make  clear  at  the  outset, 
I  think  this  is  an  enormously  complicated 
problem.  There  has  been  terrorism  on  both 
sides.  There  have  been  many  unjustlces, 
many  killings  on  both  sides. 

To  try  to  establish  where  the  balance  of 
terror  lies,  would,  I  think,  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  but  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  every 
observer  of  the  Vietcong  region  has  referred 
to  a  variety  to  techniques  that  range  from 
persuasion  to  coercion.  He  has  referred  to 
the  taking  of  young  men  for  military  service 
with  or  without  their  leave,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  done  the  same  thing. 

This  Is  not  a  situation  In  which  you  can 
demark  the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys  In 
these  absolutist  terms.  And  I  think  It's 
fairly  clear  that  when  I  talked  about  Viet- 
nam elections  what  the  question  I  really 
raised  was  this:  How  can  you  have  meaning- 
ful free  elections  unless  opponents  have  fvill 
access  to  mass  media  or  at  least  sufficient  ac- 
cess to  get  their  position  expressed? 

Professor  Fishel.  Mr.  Chairman,  col- 
leagues, Professor  Kahln  and  Professor  Scala- 
pino began  this  discussion  on  a  high  and  re- 
sponsible level  with  able  and  solidly  grounded 
analyses.  I  see  my  role  as  a  panelist  as  the 
only  member  of  this  panel  who  has  lived  and 
worked  extensively  In  Vietnam,  to  try  to  set 
forth  a  few  facts  with  respect  to  the  country 
whose  continuing  agony  Is  otir  reason  for 
assembling  here  today. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  very  few  blacks  or  whites  In  the  Viet- 
namese situation.  There  are  many  shades  of 
gray.  We,  as  scholars,  should  strive  for  ac- 
curacy and  wherever  it  Is  possible,  for  pre- 
cision. I  don't  think  we  should  succumb  to 
the  very  natural  inclination  to  over-slmpUfy 
and  thereby  reduce  to  the  absurd  what  Is  a 
very  difficult  and  complex  problem  area. 


REPEAL  OF  14(b)  OF  TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issue  involved  in  the  pas- 


sage of  H.R.  77  is  simple.  The  repeal 
of  provision  14(b)  of  the  Taft  Hartley  Act 
will  restore  the  right  to  vote  to  workers 
throughout  the  country.  They  will  re- 
gain the  freedom  to  determine  whether 
or  not  their  interests  would  best  be 
served  by  a  union  security  clause  in  their 
contract.  At  present  their  right  to  vote 
on  this  issue  is  restricted  by  the  so- 
called  right- to- work  laws  in  19  States. 

There  has  been  an  extended  test  of 
this  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
in  the  years  since  Its  original  passage. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  harm  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  those  States  which  do  not 
infringe  the  rights  of  the  employees  to 
negotiate  for  a  union  shop.  Why  should 
we  continue  to  restrict  employees  free- 
dom in  19  States? 

Despite  the  simplicity  of  the  issue  there 
are  a  number  of  deceptive  arguments 
on  behalf  of  14(b)  and  the  right-to-work 
laws  which  have  accumulated  in  the  last 
18  years.  Because  they  are  overlapping 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deal  with  all  the 
variations  in  one  brief  speech.  Since 
they  will  be  exhumed  in  the  current  de- 
bate over  H.R.  77  I  will  mention  some  of 
the  more  common  ones  and  their  more 
obvious  flaws. 

First  is  the  claim  that  the  existence 
of  14(b)  permits  States  to  enact  right-to- 
work  laws.  These  laws,  which  actually 
restrict  the  employees'  right  to  vote  to 
negotiate  for  a  union  shop  are  improp- 
erly named.  They  restrict  rather  than 
enlarge  the  employee's  rights,  and  do  not 
guarantee  any  right  to  work.  The  name 
is  deceptive  and  misleading.  It  has  been 
held  illegal  in  at  least  one  State — Idaho 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  in  Re  (.Robert 
E.  Smylie) ,  26  LC  Par  68.  541,  75  Ida.  367. 
272  P.  2d  707. 

The  proponents  of  the  so-called  right- 
to-work  laws  use  the  time  worn  tech- 
nique of  using  two  definitions — one  for 
attack  and  one  for  defense.  In  ads  and 
pamphlets  they  attempt  to  define  the 
right  to  work  as  a  fundamental  right 
equal  to  the  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  other  basic  civil  rights. 
They  paint  in  somber  hues  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  limiting  this  fundamental 
American  right  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

When  it  is  pointed  out  that  right-to- 
work  laws  do  not  create  any  right  to 
work,  or  even  guarantee  a  chance  to 
work,  they  recoil  in  horror  that  anyone 
would  suspect  them  of  advocating  such 
alien  ideas.  This  kind  of  right  to  work, 
they  say,  is  found  only  in  socialist  coun- 
tries. The  only  right  they  want  to  pro- 
tect is.  "the  right  of  an  individual  to 
work  at  his  job  without  being  compelled 
to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a  labor 
union."  It  is  interesting  to  substitute 
this  definition  in  some  of  the  more  flam- 
boyant propaganda  sent  out  by  right-to- 
work  groups  and  the  mass  mail  which 
comes  into  our  offices. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  States  which  do 
not  prohibit  union  security  contracts 
that  the  right  to  work  without  joining 
a  union  exists.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  nonagricultural  employees  are 
not  union  members.  In  the  most 
strongly  unionized  State.  Illinois,  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  employees  do  not  be- 
long to  a  union.  Their  "right  to  work" 
without  joining  a  imion  exists  without 
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restricting  the  right  to  vote  of  those  who 
do  want  a  union  shop.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentage  of  union 
members  in  each  State.  Notice  the 
number  who  have  the  right  to  work  with- 
out joining  a  union: 

AFL-CIO  membership  as  percentage  of  non- 
agricultural  employment,  by  States,  1962 

Employees  I  AFL-CIO 

I     in  non-  AFL-CIO'   members 

agricultural  memhcr-   ,  as  percent 

estaMish-  slu[>       i  ofemploy- 

I      mcnts  ment 


TKoutanila 

Thouaandi  1     Percent 

Alabama... 

791.8 

185 

23.4 

.\l;isk;»   

58  9 

;                20 

:m.o 

.\rizr>n:> 

3ti4.8 

1                 76 

20.8 

Arb;Hisas 

396.8 

1                 72 

18.1 

California 

5.218.4 

1,400 

26.  S 

Coli>railo     

1            550.  S 

'                108 

19.6 

Connecticut 

M9.S 

185 

19  5 

Delaware .-- 

1            153. 4 

16 

11).  3 

Florida.  

•     1,387.8 

150 

10.5 

lieorpia 

1. 101. 1 

120.0 

10.9 

Iluwaii 

1%.  2 

(') 

(') 

Waho 

l«vt.« 

1               14.0 

.5 

Illinois 

1         3.551.S 

1        1.250.0 

35.2 

In-liina 

1.4«a.3 

1            3.».  0 

24.0 

Iowa 

1            6S6.4 

1              UK).  0 

14.6 

Kuni!,is 

t            572.1 
1           674. 4 

1             Kx  0 
13.i.  0 

14.9 

Kentucky 

20.  0 

Louisi.ina 

794.9 

130.0 

16.4 

-Maine 

279.0 

58 

20.  S 

Miirylaml  Dis- 

trict of 

CollIiill>i:i 

I.  .116. 0 

275 

18.1 

Massachusetts 

1. 958.0 

525 

26.8 

MicliiC'.n 

2.335.5 

750 

32.1 

Mi.incsota 

9H4.2 

3n() 

30.5 

.Vli.<sij?ippi 

4J3. 7 

45 

10.6 

Mi,<si>!iri 

1. 357.  5 

400 

20.5 

Mont  Mia 

171.7 

30 

17.5 

Nei>raska 

393.-4 

50 

1-2.7 

Nev  I'll 

126.6 
20*. '5 

18 

50.0 

14.2 

New  Hampshire.. 

24.4 

N'ew  Je-sey 

2.  0«6. 3 

soao 

24  0 

N'cw  .Mexico  

24^-5 

3..0  1 

14.4 

New  Vurk  

fi.  -XH.  2 

2.  OOO.  0 

31.9 

Nortli  ("  irohna... 

1.2.'«.5 

so.  0  1 

C.4 

North  Dakota 

129.3 

15.0  1 

11.6 

Ohio..     .  

3.009.2 

1.  OOO.  0  1 

32.2 

Oklahoma. 

601.6 

aro  ' 

10.8 

OreRon.   .       

S.'S  0 

140.0  1 

26.5 

Pennsylvania 

3,  H9H.  7 

1.250.0 

33.  S 

Rho'le  Islaii'l 

2W.3 

fiO.O 

20.1 

South  Carolina... 

609.3 

40.0 

6.6 

South  Dakota 

151.8 

17.0 

11.2 

Tennessee 

966.4 

IM).  0 

15.5 

Texas 

2.6218 

3.50.0 

13.3 

Utah 

287.  3 

45.0  ' 

15.7 

Vermont 

109.3 
1,081.8 

y.5  1 

100.0  ' 

8.7 

Vireinia 

9.2 

W  ashincton...... 

S.'W.e 

250.0  , 

29.2 

West  VirRinia 

447.5 

95.(1  . 

21.2 

Wistunsm 

1. 2iJ7. 9 

264.0 

+21.  y 

W'j'ominK .. 

95.  5  1 

17.0  j 

17.8 

1  Not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  I^ahor  (.Manpower,  re- 
port of  the  Presi'ient,  .March  1965  and  Directory  of 
National  and  International  Lal'Or  Unions  In  the  United 
States,  r)63). 

The  deception  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"right  to  work"  has  been  pointed  out  by 
many  eminent  Americans.  Here  are  only 
a  few  statements: 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  "I  am  opposed  to 
this  legislation  because  it  does  not  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  work,  but  gives  the  employer 
the  right  to  exploit  labor.  While  It  Is  true 
that  a  great  deal  of  labor  Is  not  unionized, 
much  of  it  benefits  from  unionized  labor's 
gains.  If  the  'right  to  work  laws'  were  passed, 
unionized  labor  would  be  so  weakened  that 
It  could  make  no  gains  for  any  of  Its  mem- 
bers or  for  those  who  are  not  members." 

The  Methodist  Church  Board  of  Social  and 
Economic  Relations:  "Such  laws  are  mis- 
called 'right  to  work  laws'  since  they  do  not 
oblige  anyone  to  give  any  individual  a  job. 
Their  real  menace  lies,  however.  In  denying  by 
law  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  quality 
of  individual  freedom." 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America:  "Recog- 
nizes the  right  to  work  legislation  as  a  mis- 
nomer and  beholds  such  legislation  as  a  cam- 


ouflage and  a  gimmick  to  weaken  and  un- 
dermine responsible,  democratic  unionism." 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  (late  president, 
Council  of  Bishops  of  Methodist  Church): 
"Americans  believe  in  the  right  to  work. 
They  resent  the  parasite,  and  such  worthy 
terms  as  'peace.'  'democracy.Vand  'Justice,' 
so  too,  clever,  crafty,  and  highly  paid  public 
relations  experts  have  designed  these  efforts 
to  weaken  labor  as  'right  to  work'  laws. 

"Actually,  a  s.inctimonious  subterfuge  is 
being  foisted  upon  the  public.  The  most 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in  Indus- 
trial relations  where  the  workers  belong  to 
the  union  and  the  union,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, meets  the  management,  through 
Its  representatives,  and  together  they  think 
out  the  problems  that  should  not  be  fought 
out."  (Address  to  Baltimore  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  June  1958.) 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell: 
"They  call  these  right-to-work  laws,  but  that 
is  not  what  they  really  are.  In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  create  any  Jobs  at  all.  In  the 
second  place,  they  result  in  undesirable  and 
unnecessary  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of 
working  men  and  women  and  their  employ- 
ers to  bargain  collectively  and  agree  upon 
conditions  of  work.  I  oppose  such  laws  cate- 
gorically." 

Rev.  William  J.  Kelley  O.M.I.,  L.L.D.:  "The 
right  to  work  bills  don't  guarantee  the  Indi- 
vidual any  right  at  aU.  They  provide  him 
with  an  opportunity  to  work  alone,  to  work 
at  less  than  union  wages." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  related  argument  by 
those  who  support  right-to-work  laws 
is  that  they  are  necessary  to  protect 
fundamental  individual  freedoms.  It  is 
strange  that  the  proponents  of  14b  wi.sh 
to  protect  the  employee  from  himself  by 
restricting  his  freedom — his  right  to  vote 
to  determine  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to 
make  a  union  security  agreement  a  goal 
of  collective  bargaining,  "this  is  para- 
doxical. In  those  States  which  do  not 
have  a  right-to-work  law  an  employee 
may  work  in  a  imion  shop,  either  as  a 
member  or  as  an  employee  who  tenders 
dues  and  fees  for  services  rendered  but 
is  not  an  active  member.  He  may  also 
work  in  an  open  shop,  or  he  may  work 
where  there  is  no  union.  In  a  right-to- 
work  State  an  employee,  even  if  he  wants 
to,  cannot  have  the  protection  of  a  union 
shop.  He  must  be  in  a  compulsory  open 
shop.  Which  one  has  the  greater  free- 
dom of  choice? 

The  repeal  of  14b  does  not  create  a 
compulsory  union  shop.  It  merely  puts 
the  power  of  decision  where  it  should  be. 
with  the  employee.  Remember  that  in 
every  State  a  minority  of  employees  are 
union  mem.bers.  Why  should  the  right 
to  vote  on  this  issue  be  denied  to  this 
m.inority?  To  held  that  restoring  the 
right  to  vote  to  the  minority  endangers 
the  right  to  work  of  the  majority  is  ob- 
viously false.  The  repeal  of  14b  only 
restores  to  this  minority  the  freedom  of 
choice  which  has  been  denied  to  them  in 
19  States.  This  restoration  of  freedom 
of  contract  is  desirable. 

A  third  common  argument  is  that  the 
union  shop  is  unnecessary.  This  has 
two  parts.  First,  it  is  held  that  the 
imion  will  survive  if  its  services  are  of 
value  for  members  will  retain  their  mem- 
bership and  new  employees  will  be  glad 
to  join.  This  overlooks  the  fact  that 
both  can  get  something  for  nothing  by 
staying  out  of  the  union;  namely,  the 
benefits  that  the  members  win  for  them. 
Unfortunately   there  are  still  corpora- 
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tions  whose  management  is  antilabor 
and  which  engage  in  union  busting 
activities.  In  these  the  employees  need 
the  protection  of  a  union  shop.  Also  in 
many  cases  the  union  shop  works  to  the 
benefit  of  both  labor  and  management 
by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  force,  and  by  stimulating  harmony 
and  understanding  in  labor-management 
relations. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  right-to-work 
laws  have  not  stopped  the  growth  of 
voluntary  unionism.  Those  in  favor  of 
retention  of  140  normally  use  a  base 
period  which  has  a  small  number  of 
union  members.  Thus  even  a  small 
numerical  increase  appears  as  a  large 
percentage  increase.  This  way  they  can 
talk  about  the  rapid  percentage  growth 
of  unions  in  right-to-work  States.  The 
preceding  table  presents  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  the  strength  of  unionism  in 
right-to-work  States. 

Even  this  acknowledgement  of  union 
growth  must  be  considered  as  grudging 
tribute  to  the  value  of  Lhe  union  move- 
ment if  unionism  can  advance  under  the 
mosc  adverse  circumstances.    In  many 
cases   the   benefits   accounting   for  the 
growth  of  unions  in  States  which  restrict 
union    security    agreements    could    be 
achieved   more   effectively   within  such 
contracts.    Who  is  in  better  position  to 
determine  the  need  for  such  a  contract 
than  the  employees?    If  they  feel  that 
a  union  security  contract  would  be  bene- 
ficial let  them  have  the  right  to  vote  to 
decide.    Let  us  end  the  deceptive  pro- 
tection which  limits  their  right  to  choose. 
A  fourth  argument  is  that  compulsory 
membership   clause   is   a   perversion  of 
democracy  which  infringes  on  minority 
rights.     First,  is   the  term  compulsory 
membership    accurate?    No.    it   is   not. 
The  worker  is  free  to  work  elsewhere. 
Remember,  in  the  31  States  which  allow  a 
union  shop  the  great  majority  of  em- 
ployees are  not  union   members.     The 
individual  is  obviously  not  compelled  to 
join  a  union.    Second,  the  rights  of  the 
minority  in  a  democratic  system  are  re- 
tained and  are  guaranteed  by  law.    The 
government  of  the  union  is  conducted  by 
democratic  means  and  the  minority  re- 
tains the  right  to  protest  and  to  vote 
a.gain.st  the  leadership.    There  have  been 
violations  of  democratic  procedure  with- 
in some  unions,  but  these  are  not  due  to 
the  union  shop.    The  existence  of  these 
violations  of  democratic  procedure  is  no 
reason  to  argue  against  the  democratic 
process. 

Related  to  this  is  the  thesis  that  right 
to  work  laws  protect  the  public  from  the 
abuses  of  unions  which  have  grown  too 
powerful.  This  overlooks  the  many 
other  legal  protections  In  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley and  other  labor  acts.  In  those  in- 
stances in  which  abuses  occur  they  are 
caused  by  human  nature,  not  the  union 
shop.  It  is  possible  to  point  to  similar 
abuses  in  other  sections  of  the  economy. 
Price  fixing  in  certain  major  industries 
is  an  illustration.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend abolishing  the  corporation  to  cure 
these.  Decapitation  is  not  the  proper 
remedy  for  a  headache. 

A  fifth  major  argument  is  that  the 
union  member  in  a  union  shop  is  a  cap- 
tive rider.    This  is  an  attempt  to  refute 
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the  fact  that  in  an  open  shop  the  non- 
union member  is  a  free  rider  who  does 
not  pay  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
union.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  hear  so 
many  who  fear  the  effects  of  "something 
for  nothing"  in  government  arguing  the 
merits  of  something  for  nothing  in  labor 
management  relations.  In  a  shop  which 
has  a  union  a  nonunion  worker  is  em- 
ployed, by  law.  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  is  the  union  member.  His  re- 
fusal to  join  a  union  does  not  prevent 
him  from  getting  all  the  union  benefits 
gained  by  collective  bargaining  and  arbi- 
tration. He  takes  these  benefits  without 
paying  for  them. 

The  unions  properly  feel  that  the 
worker  should  pay  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  union  in  collective  bargain- 
ing and  its  other  representative  func- 
tions. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
a  union  shop  the  worker  need  not  become 
a  member  of  the  union.  His  sole  obliga- 
tion is  limited  to  the  tender  of  dues  and 
fees.  It  docs  not  reriuire  association  with 
the  union  or  becoming  a  member. 

The  Wyoming  Supreme  Court  said  in 
Electrical  Workers  IBEW.  Local  415 
against  Hansen,  and  others,  that: 

Tli'js.  it  is  apparent,  in  the  light  of  the 
relationship  itself,  that  a  labor  union  could 
not  act  as  bargaining  agent  :.'or  all  employees 
without  going  to  all  employees  (union  and 
nonunion)  for  in.structions  and  advice.  Who 
else,  except  all  employees,  can  tell  the  union 
what  w.iges  to  demand;  what  working  hotirs 
and  general  working  conditions  are  ac- 
ceptable: and  when  tlie  employees  would 
rather  strike  tlian  r.ccept  wages  and  working 
conditions  which  are  offered  them? 

We  visualize  these  things  h.appening  at 
mass  meetings  of  all  employees — where  the 
principal  (all  employees)  meets  with  the 
agent  (the  union)  in  order  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  importance  which  have  to  be  settled 
before  negotiations  can  begin.  Also,  during 
that  period  of  time  while  negotiations  are 
underway,  it  is  apparent  that  no  progress 
could  be  made  unless  tlie  negotiating  agent 
could  check  back  frequently  with  its  prin- 
cipal. 

Connections  and  relationships  between  the 
labor  organization  which  negotiates  and  non- 
union employees.  In  otir  opinion,  cannot  be 
avoided  either  during  contnct  negotiations 
or  grievance  negotiations.  The  latter  may 
be  lu.st  as  important  as  the  first. 

If  a  contract,  negotiated  for  all  employees 
by  a  labor  union,  is  violated  and  a  nonunion 
employee  has  a  complaint,  it  would  surely 
be  the  duty  of  the  union  as  v.gent  and  nego- 
tiator to  present  the  grievance.  Here  again,  a 
connection  between  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployee is  unavoidable,  if  tlie  union  is  to  be 
tne  exclusive  bargaining  repre.sentative  for 
all  employees,  as  tlie  Federal  law  contem- 
plates and  allows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sixth  argument  which 
is  presented  by  opponents  of  repeal 
is  that  risht-to-work  laws  facilitate 
rapid  economic  growth  by  providing  a 
favorable  climate  for  industry.  This 
argument  in  itself  is  a  comment  on  their 
basic  antiunion  attitude.  In  the  States 
which  have  abolished  the  union  shop 
there  has  been  economic  growth  and  an 
an  increase  in  the  average  income,  but 
the  gap  between  the  wages  and  the  dis- 
posable personal  income  in  these  States 
and  those  which  permit  the  union  shop 
has  actually  increased.  In  1953  the  hour- 
ly wage  gap  was  20  cents.  In  1962  it 
was  59  cents.  In  1953  weekly  wage  gap 
was  $7.97.    In  1962  it  was  $8.53.    In  1953 


the  disposable  income  per  capita  gap  was 
S322.  In  1962  it  was  $349.  The  employ- 
ee has  prospered  more  in  States  which 
permit  the  union  shop.  The  increase  in 
the  right-to-work  State  has  been  a  part 
of  national  growth,  rather  than  purely 
local  growth. 

A  map  of  the  right-to-work  States  will, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  defense  money, 
outline  poverty  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  apparent  that  despite  the  lure  which 
low  salaries  presents;  despite  the  false 
promise  of  good  labor  relations  resulting 
from  right-to-work  laws  that  these  laws 
have  not  proven  a  decisive  factor  in 
building  the  economy  of  these  States. 

The.se  laws  have,  however,  endangered 
good  labor-management  relations  in  the 
industrial  States.  Companies,  lured  by 
right-to-work  propaganda,  have  gone  to 
these  States  to  exploit  the  poverty  and 
lower  wage  scale  which  are  protected  by 
these  laws.  It  is  in  some  way  exploita- 
tion reminiscent  of  the  late  1800's  in 
which  low  wages  and  the  lack  of  em- 
ployee protection  are  presented  as  posi- 
tive inducements  to  business  develop- 
ments. This  reveals  a  basic  misunder- 
standing of  the  importance  of  the 
employee  as  a  consumer.  A  stable  and 
prosperous  working  class  is  vital  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  economy.  The  illusion 
that  a  sanctuary  of  exploitation  can 
work  to  the  benefits  of  a  State  economy 
is  not  only  injurious  to  our  national 
economy,  but  it  does  not  benefit  the  State 
economy.  It  is  time  that  we  again  fol- 
low the  clear  intent  of  our  national  la- 
bor laws  and  consider  our  economy  and 
interstate  commerce  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  and  do  away  with  these 
sanctuaries  of  antiunionism. 

When  these  arguments  have  been  ex- 
amined the  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  14 
(b)    are   obvious   and   simple.     Repeal 
would  restore   to  the  employees  in  19 
States  the  right  to  vote  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  believe  a  union  shop 
is  to  their  best  interest.    Who,  other  than 
those  most  affected,  should  have  this 
freedom  of  choice?     Repeal  would  end 
the  deceptive  and  decisive  right-to-work 
.sloganeering    of    the    antiunion   forces. 
Repeal  would  not  establish  a  compulsory 
union  shop.    Repeal  would  allow  the  em- 
ployees   in    all    States    to    determine 
whether  they  wanted  a  union  shop  or  an 
open    shop   instead   of    ramroding    the 
compulsory     open     shop     down     their 
throats.    Repeal  would  allow  those  who 
believe  they  need  the  protection  of  union 
security  provisions  to  have  that  protec- 
tion.   Repeal  would  not  affect  the  free- 
doms   of   the   minority    guaranteed   by 
other   laws.     Repeal   would   not   affect 
other  laws  which  control  union  activi- 
ties.   Repeal  would  enable  unions  to  be 
compensated  for  the  sei-vices  they  render 
to  all  employees.    Repeal  would  not  af- 
fect the  basic  factors  which  determine 
economic   growth.     Repeal  would  help 
eliminate  the  sanctuaries  of  exploitation 
which  encoui-age  harmful  raids  on  in- 
dustry in  States  in  which  the  employee 
is  protected.    Repeal  would  again  estab- 
lish a  uniform  national  labor  policy. 

All  of  the  effects  of  repeal  are  to  the 
point.  But  the  basic  reason  is  still  that 
repeal  is  right.    It  is  right  that  the  em- 


ployees should  have  the  right  to  vote  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
negotiate  for  a  union  security  clause  in 
their  contract.  Who  else  should  have 
this  right? 


SHASTA  DAISY  AS  THE  NATIONAL 
FLOWER 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  announce 
that  Mrs.  Esther  B.  Macdonald,  chair- 
man and  town  clerk  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
has  announced  the  organization  of  a 
Massachusetts  citizens  committee  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Shasta  daisy  as  our  na- 
tional flower.  This  organization  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Governor,  John  A. 
Volpe,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  El- 
liot L.  Richardson. 

The  original  promotion  for  the  Shasta 
daisy  as  the  national  flower  was  started 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Baywood  Elementary 
School  in  California.  We  sincerely  ho^e 
that  other  States  will  get  behind  this 
movement  for  the  adoption  of  a  flower 
that  is  grown  nationwide  but  has  not 
been  adopted  by  any  State  or  nation  as 
an  emblem.  We  hope  that  the  Library 
and  Memorials  Subcommittee  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Congress- 
man P.AUL  C.  Jones,  is  chairman  will 
hold  early  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  a  national  flower. 

The  news  release  from  the  National 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Shasta  Daisy 
follows : 
News  Release  by  N.*tion.*l  CrnzEN's  Com- 

MriTEE    FOR    THE    SHASTA    DaIST 

Formation  of  a  statewide  Massachusetts 
Citizen's  Committee  for  the  Shasta  Daisy 
for  the  National  Flower  was  announced  today 
by  Mrs.  Esther  B.  Macdonald,  chairman  and 
town  clerk  of  Lancaster.  Mass. 

At  the  same  is  was  announced  that  Massa- 
chusetts Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  and  Lt.  Gov. 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  have  now  officially  given 
their  endorsement  to  the  drive  for  the  Shasta 
daisy's  selection. 

In  addition,  the  Shasta  daisy  now  has  the 
backing  of  Congressman  Phu-ip  Phh-bix,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Congressmen  J.  Abthttk 
Younger,  Harold  T.  Johnson,  and  Donald 
Cl.ausen,  of  California. 

The  national  campaign  for  the  Shasta 
daisy  originated  6  years  ago  with  schoolchil- 
dren at  Bavwood  Elementary  School.  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  in  an  effort  to  give  national 
honor  to  renowned  horticulturist  Luther 
Burbank.  The  Shasta  daisy.  Burbank's 
favorite,  was  1  of  over  3.000  plant  and  flower 
varieties  he  created  in  his  lifetime. 

"With  the  growing  nationwide  interest  in 
the  campaign  for  the  Shasta  daisy,"  Mrs. 
Macdonald  points  out,  "and  with  increasing 
Interest  in  Congress,  we  feel  sure  that  this 
congressional  session  will  bring  about  a  suc- 
cessful solution  to  the  question  of  a  national 
floral  emblem  under  discussion  now  for  so 
many  vears." 

The  new  Shasta  daisy  committee  consist* 
of  some  27  members  from  numerous  Massa- 
chusetts communities,  and  is  a  chapter  of  the 
National  Citizen's  Committee  for  the  Shasta 
Daisy  which  formed  last  year  and  Is  head- 
quartered in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Membership  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
new  committee.  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald,  includes  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Hosmer, 
school  chairman;  Mrs.  John  E.  MacLaughlln 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Downing,  publicity  chair- 
men; Francis  MacGrory,  secretary;  Miss  Cor- 
nelia C.  Parker,  community  relations;  and 
Mrs.   Robert   Scally,   membership   chairman. 

General  membership  Includes:  Mrs.  Her- 
man N.  Amelotte,  Mrs.  E.  F.  W.  Barton,  Rev. 
Frederic  K.  Brown,  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Chlckerlng. 
Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Fallon,  Lee  P.  Farnsworth, 
Mrs.  Harold  S.  Follansbee.  Robert  S.  Follans- 
bee.  Judge  Morris  N.  Gould.  Dr.  Richard 
Hale,  Rev.  Alexander  St.  Ivanyl.  Mrs.  Esther 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Walton  G.  Kilbourn,  Mrs.  Clyde 
B.  Kimball,  Frank  H.  Mitchell.  Chris  G.  Pa- 
trlnos.  Mr.  James  A.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Marlon 
A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Jay  Smith. 


FEDERAL   CONTROL   FOLLOWS   AID 
TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  step  which  may  spell 
the  end  of  local  control  of  educational 
systems  has  been  taken  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Francis  Keppel. 
The  administration  seems  determined  to 
wrest  control  of  teaching,  curriculum, 
and  even  thought  from  local  educators. 

An  order  from  Mr.  Keppel  has  been 
sent  to  educators  in  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  States  to  the  effect  that  they 
must  immediately  sign  integration  com- 
pliance orders  or  else  receive  no  Federal 
money  for  education.  This  is  out  and  out 
dictatorship  at  its  very  worst. 

Facing  this  dilemma,  school  officials 
know  they  are  in  a  real  squeeze.  Those 
of  us  who  opposed  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill,  which  made  Mr.  Keppel's 
ultimatum  possible,  advise  the  strongest 
protest  to  his  office  over  this  ill-conceived 
piece  of  political  sham.  It  appears  that 
for  political  expediency  the  Commis- 
sioner would  throw  turmoil  into  our 
entire  educational  system  in  Alabama. 

Americans  everj-where  should  be 
alarmed  over  the  unrestrained  power  of 
our  present  administration,  for  this  Is 
one  example  of  It. 


REPEAL  OP  TEMPORARY  WARTIME 
EXCISE  TAX  ON  AUTOMOBILES 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  very  first  bill  I  introduced  after  com- 
ing to  the  House,  back  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, was  to  repeal  the  temporary  war- 
time excise  tax  on  automobiles. 

For  the  past  8  years  I  have  registered 
my  protests  as  we  have  extended  these 
temporary  taxes  from  year  to  year. 


I  tried  to  be  realistic  about  this  annual 
ritual  and  took  comfort  in  knowing  that 
this  discrimination  simply  could  not  be 
compounded  in  perpetuity,  that  the  day 
would  come  when  something  would  have 
to  be  done. 

In  the  meantime  I  talked  with  my  col- 
leagues about  the  tax  and  was  encour- 
aged intermittently  when  I  foimd  others 
in  agreement  with  my  views.  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  was  pleased  to  have  as- 
sistance from  any  quarter  and  was  ready 
always  to  welcome  any  offered  help.  I 
see  no  reason  for  changing  my  approach 
just  because  I  now  find  I  have  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  my 
side. 

It  is  with  enthusiasm  that  I  greet  the 
news  of  the  President's  weekend  press 
conference  wherein  he  stated  he  would 
recommend  that  the  tax  be  cut  from  10 
to  7  percent  effective  as  of  May  15  and 
that  he  favored  a  further  reduction  to  5 
percent  by  1967. 

Although  I  have  not  yet  reviewed  the 
details  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. I  am  eagerly  awaiting  to  see  what 
plans  if  any,  he  may  have  for  eliminating 
the  remaining  5  percent  of  this  tax  which 
I  still  feel  is  a  bad  tax. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  practi- 
cal man,  I  will  take  what  I  can  get.  As  I 
say,  I  am  delighted  the  President  is  on 
my  side  for  now  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
some  action.  Fiom  my  observation  he 
generally  gets  his  way. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  recommended 
reduction  of  this  tax  is  sound  and  will 
provide  a  surging  force  to  sustain  the 
continued  growth  of  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  promptly  and  favorably  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  recommendations. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

SPRING      CONFERENCE,      DUBLIN, 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Spring  Conference 
held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  from  April  18  to 
25,  1965.  As  vice  president  of  the  U.S. 
group  during  the  89th  Congress,  I  served 
as  head  of  our  delegation  in  the  absence 
of  the  president.  Senator  Herm.\n  E. 
Talmadge,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  IPU  is  re- 
sponsible for  planning  the  agenda  of  the 
plenai-y  session  v.'hich  is  held  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  The  international  legisla- 
tive process,  at  this  stage,  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  part  of  our  congressional 
workload  in  wliich  committees  consider 
propo-sals  which  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
House  ahd  Senate,  respectively  Imagine 
six  committees  meeting  simultaneously, 
with  members  drawn  from  many  coun- 
tries speaking  different  languages,  op- 
erating under  the  neces.sity  of  coming  to 
agreement  during  a  week's  time,  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  our 
task  and  the  pressure  of  affairs  at  this 
IPU    agenda-planning     session.    There 


were  approximately  440  delegates  from 
50  countries  whose  flags  were  raised  out- 
side Leinster  House,  the  Irish  Parliament 
Building  where  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  convened. 

The  committee  assignments  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  were  as  follows: 

Political  and  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee: Representatives  Alexander  Pirnie 
and  Ebulio  Q.   Daddario,  and  Senator 

BOURKE  B.  HiCKENLOOPER. 

Economic  and  Social  Committee:  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yarborough  and  Representa- 
tives Paul  C.  Jones  and  Thomas  N. 
Downing. 

Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Commit- 
tee: Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  Represent- 
ative E.  Ross  Adair. 

Committee  on  Nonself-Govemlng 
Territories:  Representatives  Edward  J. 
Derwinski  and  Otis  G.  Pike. 

Cultural  Committee:  Representatives 
Robert  McClory  and  John  S.  Monagan. 

Interparliamentary  Council :  Repre- 
sentatives Alexander  Pirnie  and  Edward 
J.  Derwinski. 

We  were  ably  assisted  by  Hon.  Kath- 
arine St.  George,  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York  and  recent  past 
President  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  who  was  elected  by 
our  group  in  January  1965  as  an  hon- 
orary member  and  as  secretary.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  Mrs.  St.  George's 
status  as  an  honoraiT  member  of  the  In- 
terparliamentai-y  Union  was  also  voted 
upon  favorably  by  the  Council  of  this 
International  organization.  In  addition 
to  her  knowledge  of  substantive  matters, 
Mrs.  St.  George  is  invaluable  at  an  inter- 
national conference  because  she  Is  bi- 
lingual in  French  and  English. 

The  delegation  was  assisted  by  Dr. 
George  B.  Galloway.  Permanent  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  who  had  worked  on  ad- 
vance preparation  for  the  conference  by 
coordinating  briefing  papers  on  each  of 
the  subjects  on  the  agenda,  supplemented 
by  staff  workbooks  of  pertinent  docu- 
ments. Mr.  Darrell  St.  Claire  served 
ably  as  fiscal  officer,  and  Mr.  Elmore 
Jackson  of  the  Department  of  State  was 
available  as  a  staff  adviser.  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Zinn  attended  the  Association  of  Sec- 
retaries General. 

The  general  theme  of  the  conference 
was  "The  United  Nations:  Instrument  of 
International  Cooperation  for  Peace, 
Economic  Progress,  and  the  Defense  of 
Human  Rights."  This  subject  was 
chosen  because  1965  is  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  for  this  reason  also.  1965  is 
designated  by  the  U.N.  as  "International 
Cooperation  Year." 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  spring 
meeting,  the  Irish  Prime  Minister,  Sean 
F.  Lemass,  welcomed  the  delegates  and 
said  that  the  paramount  problem  before 
the  world  is  international  peace  and 
stability.  The  Taoiseach — as  the  Prime 
Minister  Is  called — said  that  the  obstacles 
to  peace  must  be  overcome  by  "courage, 
persistence,  and  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order."    He  stated  that — 

It  Is  fitting  also  that  this  worldwide  union 
of  parliamentarians  should  discuss  the 
grievous  economic  and  social  problems  fac- 
ing the  world  community,  which  are  second 
In  Importance  only  to  the  critical  problems 
of  peace  and  survival. 
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A  message  from  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General,  U  Thant,  was  read  by  Mr. 
William  Epstein,  Chief  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Affairs  Group  of  the  Department 
of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs, 
commenting  on  the  fruitful  relations  be- 
tween the  U.N.  and  the  IPU,  and  stat- 
ing that— 

The  success  of  the  work  of  the  U.N.  must 
ultimately  depend  not  merely  on  the  support 
of  the  governments  of  the  world,  but  also  In 
very  great  measure  on  the  active  Interest  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  As  representatives 
of  the  peoples  of  your  countries  in  your  na- 
tional parliaments,  you  are  In  a  particularly 
favorable  position  to  sustain  and  nourish 
public  support  for  the  activities  and  alms  of 
the  XJN. 

The  President  of  the  IPU,  Mr.  Ranierl 
Mazzilli,  of  Brazil,  remarked  on  the 
amazing  growth  of  the  organization  dur- 
ing the  past  15  years,  and  commented  on 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  IPU  as  a 
forum  of  parliamentary  opinion  repre- 
senting political  trends  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  schedule  for  the  committee  meet- 
ings follows: 

timetable:   Spring  Meetings   1965,  Dublin, 

April  19-25 

monday,  april  19 

At  10  a.m.  and  3  pjn.:  134th  Session  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

TtlESDAY,  APRIL  20 

At  10  a.m.:  Opening  meeting. 

At  11  a.m: 

Political  and  Disarmament  Committee: 

1.  Ways  toward  disarmament:  (a)  Meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  accident, 
miscalculation,  or  surprise  attack;  (b)  non- 
dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons;  (c)  re- 
duction of  military  budgets. 

Economic  and  Social  Committee:  (1)  The 
demographic  problem  and  the  forthcoming 
United  Nations  conference  on  world  popula- 
tion. 

At  3  p.m.: 

Political  and  Disarmament  Committee: 

1.  Ways  toward  disarmament:  (a)  Meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  accident, 
miscalculation,  or  surprise  attack;  (b)  noa- 
dlssemlnation  of  nuclear  weapons;  (c)  re- 
duction of  military  budgets. 

Economic  and  Social  Committee: 

2.  New  prospects  for  international  eco- 
nomic relations:  (a)  Implementation  of  the 
principles  of  international  economic  coopera- 
tion, as  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  con- 
ference on  trade  and  development;  (b) 
United  Nations  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  Industrialization  of  develop- 
ing countries;  (c)  present  problem  of  eco- 
nomic planning  in  developing  countries. 

At  4:30  p.m.: 

2.  Strengthening  International  peace:  (a) 
Security  through  alliances  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
conclusion  of  nonaggression  pacts  between 
opposing  groups;  (b)  the  contribution  of 
regional  organizations  to  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRU.  21 

At  lOajn.: 

Political  and  Disarmament  Committee: 
2.  Strengthening  International  peace:   (c) 
the  establishment  of  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  concerning  friendly  relations  and 
cooperation  among  states  In  accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Economic  and  Social  Committee: 
2.  New  prospects  for  International  economic 
relations:  (a)  Implementation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  International  economic  cooperation, 
as  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development;  (b)  United 
Nations    technical    and    financial    assistance 


for  the  Industrialization  of  developing  coun- 
tries; (c)  present  problems  of  economic  plan- 
ning in  developing  countries. 

At  3  p.m.: 

Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Committee: 
Parliament  in  one -party  and  multiparty 
regimes:  (a)  Means  of  strengthening  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  parliamentary  Institutions  and 
the  control  exercised  by  them  over  govern- 
mental action  In  the  face  of  Increasing  state 
Intervention  in  the  different  sectors  of  na- 
tional life. 

Culture  Committee :  The  Inter-Parllament- 
ary  Union  and  UNESCO:  (a)  Implementa- 
tion, both  nationally  and  Internationally,  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  53d  Conference 
on  the  Problem  of  Education  and  the  Strug- 
gle Against  Illiteracy;  (b)  the  use  of  televis- 
ion and  other  modern  technical  media  for  the 
education  of  children  and  adiilts  In  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  international  friendship. 

THI7RSDAT,  APRIL   22 

At  10  a.m.: 

Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Committee: 
Parliament  in  one-party  and  multiparty  re- 
gimes: (b)  Means  of  information  required  by 
Parliamentarians  to  carry  out  their  duties 
effectively;  (c)  local  democracy  and  parlia- 
ment. 

Cultural  Committee:  The  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  and  UNESCO:  (c)  The  appli- 
cation of  science  in  the  service  of  economic 
development. 

At  3  pjn.: 

Committee  on  Non-Self-Govemlng  Terri- 
tories :  The  problem  of  apartheid  In  the  light 
of  the  universal  declaration  of  human  rights 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Economic  and  Social  Committee:  Estab- 
lishment and  approval  of  the  committee's 
report.     Elections. 

FRIDAT,  APRIL   23 

At  10  a.m.: 

Committee  on  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories :  The  problem  of  apartheid  in  the  light 
of  the  universal  declaration  of  human  rights 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Cultiu-al  Committee:  Establishment  and 
approval  of  the  committee's  report.  Elec- 
tions. 

At  12  noon: 

Political  and  Disarmament  Committee: 
Establishment  and  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee's report.    Elections. 

At  3  p.m.': 

Political  and  Disarmament  Committee 
(continuation)  :  Establishment  and  approval 
of  the  committee's  report.     Elections. 

Parliamentry  and  Juridical  Committee: 
Establishment  and  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee's report.    Elections. 

At  4  p.m.: 

Committee  on  Non-Self-Governlng  Terri- 
tories: Establishment  and  approval  of  the 
committee's  report.     Elections. 

SATXnUJAT,  APRIL  24 

At  10  a.m.:  96th  session  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council. 

At  3  p.m.:  96th  session  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  (continuation). 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  25 

At  9  a.m.:  96th  session  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary  Council    (conclusion). 

Considerable  advance  work  had  been 
done  by  the  U.S.  delegation  which  was 
very  active  in  introducing  draft  resolu- 
tions for  consideration  by  the  various 
committees.  Draft  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced on  ways  toward  disarmament; 
strengthening  international  peace;  the 
demographic  problem  and  the  forth- 
coming United  Nations  Conference  on 
World  Population ;  new  prospects  for  In- 
ternational economic  relations  concern- 
ing first,  U.N.  technical  and  financial 
assistance  for  the  Industrialization  of  the 
developing  countries;  and,  second,  pres- 


ent problems  of  economic  planning  in 
developing  coxmtries;  and  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  and  UNESCO.  In  the 
Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Committee, 
the  United  States  supported  a  draft  res- 
olution submitted  by  the  Israel  group 
on  parliament  in  one-party  and  multi- 
party regimes.  A  comprehensive  report 
of  the  proceedings  is  planned  as  a  docu- 
ment which  will  shortly  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication, but  meanwhile  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  report  on  our  participation  in 
the  Political  and  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  re- 
elected Vice  Chairman. 

When  the  Political  and  Disarmament 
Committee  convened,  the  IPU  Secretary 
General  suggested  that  in  view  of  the 
financial  and  constitutional  crisis  facing 
the  UJ^.,  the  first  day's  discussion  should 
be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral crisis  in  the  world  organization. 
The  debate  focused  on  the  need  for  a 
prompt  resolution  of  the  U.N.  crisis  .so 
that  the  General  Assembly  could  resume 
its  responsibilities,  particularly  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  parliamentarians  from  the  non- 
alined  countries  took  the  position  that 
the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  had 
been  disrupted  by  the  "big  powers." 
Parliamentarians  from  Communist  coun- 
tries thought  the  General  Assembly 
should  resume  its  work  irrespective  of 
any  settlement  of  the  question  of  ar- 
rearage of  funds.  Approximately  half 
the  delegates  called  for  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  no  move  developed  for  a  com- 
mittee resolution  of  this  question. 

As  Chairman  of  our  delegation,  I 
voiced  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
to  the  membership  of  Communist  China 
in  the  United  Nations  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued its  present  policies  on  Korea, 
southeast  Asia,  the  use  jof  force  in  the 
Formosa  Straits,  and  general  support  of 
subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  United  States  was  attacked  for  its 
policies  toward,  and  actions  in.  South 
Vietnam  by  all  the  "eastern  parliamen- 
tarians" who  spoke.  They  were  re- 
minded by  the  Committee  Chairman  that 
this  item  was  not  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Political  Committee  but  would  be  con- 
sidered at  the  IPU  Council  meeting  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  After  speaking  of 
the  U.N.  crisis.  I  replied  to  the  Soviet  at- 
tack of  U.S.  policies  in  Vietnam,  support- 
ing our  objectives  in  southeast  Asia  and 
explaining  that  toxic  gases  had  not  been 
used.  I  brought  out  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  had  stated  that  U.S.  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam  would  cease  the  moment 
North  Vietnam  ceased  infiltration  and 
support  of  subversion  in  South  Vietnam. 
Congressman  Daddario  also  supported  the 
position  of  the  United  States  on  Vietnam. 

At  the  close  of  the  general  debate,  the 
Political  Committee  agreed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Drafting  Committee  to 
prepare  an  appeal  for  a  resolution  on  the 
U.N.  crisis.  Those  appointed  to  serve 
were  Senator  Hickenlooper,  United 
States;  Joza  Vilfan,  Yugoslavia;  John 
Hall.  United  Kingdom;  Shri  Shymanan- 
dan  Mishra,  India;  Mohamed  Belhou- 
ceine,  Morocco;  and  Aymar  Achille- 
Pould,  Prance,  Chairman. 
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This  drafting  committee  agreed  on  the 
•wording  of  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
and  referred  to  the  IPU  Executive  Coun- 
cil. All  governments  and  parliaments 
were  ursred  to  do  everything  possible  to 
enable  the  19th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  resume  its  work  without 
delay. 

The  Political  Committee  then  turned  to 
the  12  resolutions  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted in  connection  with  items  1  and 
2  of  its  agenda.  It  was  decided,  follow- 
ing a  general  debate  on  the  disarmament 
question,  that  the  resolutions  would  not 
be  considered  but  would  be  referred  back 
to  the  sponsoring  national  groups,  with 
the  thought  that  these  groups  might  wish 
to  review  the  resolutions  further  before 
the  September  plenary  session  of  the  IPU 
in  Ottawa.  Meanwhile,  the  U.N.  Dis- 
armament Commission,  and  possibly  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee will  have  met.  It  was  decided  to  ap- 
point three  rapporteurs  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion on  disarmament  at  the  Ottawa 
meeting.  The  following  nominations  by 
the  Secretary  General  were  approved  by 
the  committee:  Mr.  Mishra,  India;  Con- 
gressman Daddario,  United  States;  and 
Mr.  Kriegel,  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Executive  Council  met  all  day  Sat- 
urday. April  24.  and  from  9  a.m.  until  1 
o'clock  on  Sunday  the  25th.  The  main 
subject  v.hich  engaged  our  attention  was 
the  introduction  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Soviet  Union  group  attacking  the  United 
States  for  its  position  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Following  a  spirited  debate  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
rejected  and  language  acceptable  to  our 
delegation  adopted. 

All  the  committees  which  met  in  Dub- 
lin reported  on  their  particular  subjects 
and  wished  them  to  be  considered  at  the 
forthcomin'4  plenary  session  in  Ottawa. 
In  order  to  insure  thorough  discussion, 
however,  the  IPU 'Council  chose  to  limit 
the  agenda  for  the  September  meeting 
in  Canada  to  three  .subjects:  the  United 
Nations,  economic  development,  and 
strengthening  parliamentary  institu- 
tions. The  r^tanding  study  committees 
will  resume  their  meetings  during  the  fall 
session  and  discuss  the  subjects  favor- 
ably reported  on  at  Dublin. 

Special  recognition  was  accorded  sev- 
eral members  of  our  delegation  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Interpra-liamen- 
tary  Union.  The  Chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation was  reelected  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Political  and  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee; Congressman  McClory  was  re- 
elected rapporteur  of  the  Cultural  Com- 
mittee; and  Congressman  Daddario  was 
chosen  to  open  the  discussion  on  dis- 
armament at  the  plenary  session  which 
will  take  place  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  from 
September  8  to  17  inclusive. 

I  know  that  all  members  of  the  delega- 
tion join  with  me  in  thanking  our  Irish 
hosts  for  the  many  courtesies  extended 
to  us  during  our  stay  in  Dublin.  Not  only 
did  they  turn  over  to  the  conference  the 
u.se  of  their  Parliament  building,  Leinster 
House,  but  they  also  entertained  the 
delegates  at  official  receptions  where  we 
were  able  to  extend  our  friendships  to 
elected    representatives    who    came    to 


Dublin  from  50  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

la  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  delegation  for 
their  diligence  and  cooperation.  They 
were  faithful  in  attendance  at  the  ses- 
sions and  effectively  represented  our 
country,  not  only  in  general  debate,  but 
in  the  all-important  conferences  with  in- 
dividual delegates.  These  contacts  are 
of  great  value  In  developing  interna- 
tional understanding. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  PirnieI  for  the  excellent 
report  which  he  has  made  here  in  the 
House  today  and  also  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  this  service  as  chairman 
of  our  U.S.  delegation  at  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union's  spring  conference 
held  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
is  extremely  significant.  For  one  thing, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  a  great  history  and  which 
is  in  fact  the  oldest  so  far  as  interna- 
tional organizations  are  concerned,  hav- 
ing been  formed  back  in  1889.  Also,  it  is 
an  organization  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  a  great  many  parlia- 
ments 01  the  world  and  where  parliamen- 
tarians may  meet  together  and  have  this 
opportunity  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  to  exchange  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spring  conference  of 
the  IPA  afforded  our  Nation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  a  great 
many  other  legislators  or  parliamen- 
tarians from  a  great  many  other  nations 
which  are  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  providing  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  our  views  to  many 
who  oppose  our  system  and  those  with 
whom  we  have  great  difficulty  in  com- 
municating. 

In  the  case  of  the  Political  Committee 
on  which  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnie],  served,  I 
feel  that  the  American  people  should  be 
particularly  grateful  for  the  outstand- 
ing job  which  he  and  our  other  col- 
leagues on  this  committee  did  in  behalf 
of  this  Nation.  Certainly,  when  we  faced 
the  prospect  of  this  spring  conference, 
we  recognized  that  there  was  a  serious 
threat  to  our  prestige  and  reputation  and 
a  tremendous  opportunity  for  a  propa- 
ganda play  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc  nations.  Yet, 
there  was  no  other  alternative  but  to 
meet  the  issue  and  to  defend  oui-  vital 
interests  as  they  exist  in  the  world  today. 
I  particularly  want  to  commend  these 
gentlemen  who  fended  off  the  propa- 
ganda moves  of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations 
and  succeeded  in  having  the  Soviet  spon- 
sored resolution  and  amendments  to  the 
draft  resolution  of  the  Committee  re- 
jected with  the  result  that  there  was  no 
reflection  on  or  disparagement  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  commend  in  that  re- 
spect also  the  chairman  who  served  as 
a   member   of   the   Interparliamentary 


Council  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI.  who  likewise 
served  on  that  Council  and  who  together 
debated  this  subject  in  the  final  hours  of 
the  Conference  to  see  that  this  issue  was 
resolved  favorably  to  the  United  States 
and  as  to  tiie  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  work  of  my  own  Committee,  the  Cul- 
tural and  Educational  Committee.  We 
had  particular  success  in  the  work  of  that 
Committee.  Of  the  four  draft  resolutions 
which  we  submitted,  three  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee.  One  was 
adopted  without  debate.  Another  reso- 
lution was  adopted  substantially  in  the 
form  we  presented  it  and  is  on  the 
agenda  of  the  plenaiy  session  which  will 
take  place  in  Ottawa  in  September. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apnreciation 
to  my  colleague  on  the  Cultural  and 
Educational  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Monacan]  who 
cooperated  and  worked  with  me  vei-y  ably 
on  this  matter.  I  cannot  helji  but  feel 
the  woi-k  of  the  Cultural  and  Educational 
Committee  is  extremely  significant  in 
that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  our 
Nation  to  work  cooperatively  :n  an  area 
which  can  only  ler.d  to  peaceful  ends  in 
helping  to  reduce  illiteracy  in  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world  and  in 
helping  to  nromote  understanding 
through  cultural  exchr^nges  and  through 
other  educationp.l  and  cultural  events 
that  are  useful  in  promoting  peace  and 
understanding  in  the  world.- 

I  r,upix)se  one  additional  comment 
might  hr^  appropriate  and  that  is  that 
this  Conference  as  well  as  all  meetings  of 
the  IPU  afford  a  great  opportunity  for 
us  in  tlie  Congress  to  promote  the  in- 
stitution of  tilt-  pirliament.  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government,  which  is 
beinfe  challenged  today.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  represent  the  great  strength 
and  the  great  vitality  of  free  people 
wherever  freedom  is  enjoyed. 

So  these  Interparliamentai-y  Union 
meetings  do  provide  an  opportunity  for 
us  in  the  legislative  branch  to  promote 
our  distinct  and  individual  branch  of 
government  and  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  develop  a  governmental  system 
whereby  the  people  freely  elect  their 
own  representatives  to  serve  them  in 
those  governments. 

This  session,  while  a  very  trying  one, 
was  in  my  opinion  distinctly  advanta- 
geous to  the  United  States,  under  all  the 
circumstances  involved.  The  leadership 
which  we  continue  to  provide  on  var- 
ious committees  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  is  further  evidence  of  our 
careful  preparation  and  our  active  par- 
ticipation in  this  extremely  important 
work. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  chairman  of  our  group,  as  well  as  all 
the  Members  who  served  as  delegates 
and  the  staff  and  others  to  whom  the 
gentleman  made  reference,  for  their  con- 
tributions in  helping  to  make  this  session 
so  extremely  successful. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClgry].  I  should 
like  to  make  the  observation  that  I  have 
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had  an  opportunity  to  note  the  serious- 
ness and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  gentleman  has  accepted  his  assign- 
ment on  the  Cultural  Committee  and  the 
many  contacts  he  has  made  with  the 
representatives  of  other  nations.  The 
fact  that  he  has  been  reelected  rappor- 
teur does  in  itself  indicate  the  degree  of 
confidence  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  gentleman's  observations  with  re- 
spect to  the  possibilities  to  be  achieved 
at  these  sessions  are  very  sound.  So  long 
as  we  accept  the  opportunities  I  am  cer- 
tain we  can  continue  to  do  something  of 
real  value  to  the  Nation  we  are  privileged 
to  represent. 

I  particularly  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  faithfulness  throughout 
all  the  sessions.  I  know  he  did  not  over- 
look any  opportunity  to  make  the  pro- 
gi-am  more  effective.  This  was  most 
helpful  and  reflected  credit  on  the  work 
of  our  group. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missomu.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  jrentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Missouri,  who  is  also  a 
verj-  valued  member  of  this  delegation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  giving  us  this  fine  report  of  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  which  was  held  last  month 
at  Dublin.  Ireland. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  our  col- 
league [Mr.  Pirnie]  on  the  excellent 
manner,  in  which  he,  as  acting  chair- 
man of  our  group,  directed  the  activities 
of  the  delegates  from  our  Congress,  and 
the  distinguished  manner  in  which  he 
represented  the  United  States  at  this  in- 
ternational gathering  of  parliamentar- 
ians from  more  than  50  nations.  He 
rendered  a  most  valuable  service,  and 
brought  distinction  not  only  to  himself 
but  to  our  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers, who  are  not  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  operation  of  the  IPU,  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  the  services  it  has  rendered 
throughout  the  years.  As  one  who  has 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  attending 
many  of  the  conferences,  I  can  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  attendance  of  the 
delegates  from  the  U.S.  Congress,  has 
given  them  opportunities  not  only  to 
know  personally  some  of  the  leading  leg- 
islators from  nations  all  over  the  world, 
but  more  important  has  given  us  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  more  intimately 
the  philosophies  and  the  motivations  of 
the  representatives  of  many  other  na- 
tions with  whom  this  Nation  is  compelled 
to  compete  and  privileged  to  cooperate 
in  our  endeavors  to  bring  about  univer- 
sal understanding  and  world  peace. 

I  think  through  the  interchange  of 
ideas  during  the  personal  conversations 
which  are  possible  during  such  a  con- 
ference, and  through  the  expressions  and 
intei-pretations  of  national  policies, 
which  are  brought  out  in  the  debates  and 
during  the  committee  sessions,  we  are 
able  to  better  appraise  the  value,  as  well 
as  the  shortcomings,  of  many  of  the  pro- 
grams in  which  we  are  engaged. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  that  I  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  resolutions 


which  were  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
which  I  served  at  the  recent  conference, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  express  not  only  my 
personal  views  but  those  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House,  who  do  feel 
that  there  .should  be  certain  obligations 
and  responsibilities  accepted  by  those 
nations  which  are  recipients  of  our 
bountiful  abundance,  particularly  of  our 
agricultural  production.  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  nations,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  classified  as 
emerging,  underdeveloped  and  develop- 
ing, who  not  only  envy  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  but  are  convinced  that 
we  have  an  obligation  to  share  this 
abundance  "with  no  strings  attached." 
They  seem  to  feel  that  by  achieving  the 
status  of  an  industrialized  nation  that 
all  of  their  problems  can  be  solved  over- 
night. They  need  to  be  reminded  occa- 
sionally of  the  evolutionary  processes 
which  have  occurred  in  this  Nation  over 
the  past  190  years.  They  need  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  basic  fact,  as  set  forth 
in  one  of  the  resolutions  which  was 
adopted  at  the  recent  conference,  that 
"If  any  nation's  population  rises  faster 
than  its  wealth,  its  standard  of  living 
must  inevitably  fall  and,  therefore,  it 
follows  that  control  of  population,  by 
whatever  means  acceptable,  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth"— this  being  one  of  the  precepts 
with  which  I  agree. 

As  I  am  certain  all  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  nothing  done  at  these  confer- 
ences is  binding  upon  the  nations  rep- 
resented by  the  delegates  of  the  respec- 
tive nations,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
does  provide  an  international  forum  at 
which  can  be  discussed  those  problems 
which  are  important  and  of  vital  interest 
to  all  of  us.  and  does  give  an  opportunity 
for  a  better  understanding  of  these 
problems. 

While  the  committee  to  which  I  was 
assigned  at  this  particular  time  did  not 
make  a  particularly  valuable  contribu- 
tion, I  believe  we  at  least  were  awakened 
to  some  of  the  things  which  are  threat- 
ening the  stability  not  only  of  the  United 
Nations  but  also  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tai-y  Union.  I  believe  it  very  important 
that  we  should  continue  to  be  repre- 
sented in  this  organization,  where  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  expound  our 
philosophies  and  also  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  motives  and 
the  operations  of  some  of  the  countries 
which  seek  to  destroy  the  things  we  are 
tiTing  to  strengthen. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  The  gentleman  has  been 
too  modest,  when  he  described  his  con- 
tribution. Those  of  us  who  were  present 
were  fully  aware  that  Paul  Jones,  with 
his  usual  firmness,  defined  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  these  vital  fields 
with  a  clarity  which  was  invaluable. 

He  speaks  from  a  long  background  of 
experience.  May  I  also  just  observe  that 
he  was  another  member  of  our  delega- 
tion who  used  private  conversations  to 
deal  with  vital  subjects  where  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  United  States  could  better 
be  interpreted  to  individuals  who  were 
interested  in  these  controversial  areas. 


We  are  grateful  to  him  for  his  very 
faithful  effort  at  this  important  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  also 
served  so  faithfully  at  that  long  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  was  our  Chairman  at 
this  spring  conference.  Especially  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  the  very  thor- 
ough and  precise  manner  in  which  he 
has  reported  on  the  conference  here  this 
afternoon.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
realize  the  significance  of  these  meet- 
ings as  well  as  the  peculiar  problems  we 
face  as  a  U.S.  Congress.  Especially  I 
commend  the  gentleman  and  direct  his 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  when  he  speaks  of 
the  recurring  discussions  we  have  had 
on  the  means  of  maintaining  effective 
parliamentary  government  as  well  as  the 
very  necessary  discussions  we  had  on  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  government  in 
one-party  States,  which  presents  a  most 
unusual  challenge  to  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, as  well  as  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  you  can  have  a  legit- 
imate parliament  in  a  one-party  State. 

I  also  emphasize  to  the  Members  the 
practicality  of  reviewing  the  detailed  re- 
port the  gentleman  presented  and  the 
types  of  issues  raised  by  members  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  of  a  propaganda  nature 
and  the  attempt  to  embarrass  the  United 
States.  Since  interparliamentary  con- 
ferences do  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  some  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, as  a  result  the  propaganda  value  is 
significant.  The  fact  that  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  we  were  able  to  reject  the  obvious 
propaganda  type  of  resolution  and  make 
specific  and  progressive  contributions 
in  the  field  of  resolutions  I  think  is  a 
tribute  to  the  leadership  that  the  gentle- 
man gave  our  delegation. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  can  only  say  that  no  one  could  have 
asked  more  courteous  and  faithful  co- 
operation than  was  accorded  by  the 
Members  of  the  delegation.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  by  rejecting  this  propoganda 
approach,  as  you  have  described  we  did 
contribute  toward  placing  in  proper 
perspective  the  puiijoses  of  our  Nation; 
namely,  to  develop  an  atmosphere 
throughout  the  world  in  which  free  men 
can  live  in  dignity  and  security. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  CONTROVERSY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ( Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Hansen]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  honored  and  respected  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  has  recently  made  some 
remarks  about  civil  disorders  and  civil 
disobedience — and  zealots  and  bigots  and 
racists — that  we  might  well  heed  as  we 
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approach   a   decision   on   voting   rights 
legislation. 

In  the  December  1964  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin,  distributed  to  all  law 
enforcement  officials.  Mi".  Hoover  said, 
in  part: 

Our  society  today  is  in  a  great  state  of 
unrest.  Many  citizens  are  confused  and 
troubled.  For  the  first  time,  some  are  con- 
fronted with  issues  and  decisions  relating  to 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trj-men,  problems  which  heretofore  they  had 
skirted  or  Ignored. 

We  have  in  otir  midst  hatemongers,  big- 
ots, and  riotous  agitators,  many  of  whom  are 
at  opposite  poles  philosophically  but  who 
spew  similar  doctrines  of  prejudice  and  In- 
tolerance. They  e.xploit  hate  and  fear  for 
personal  gain  and  self-aggrandizement. 
They  distort  facts,  spread  rimiors,  and  pit 
one  element  of  our  people  against  another. 
Theirs  Is  a  dogma  of  intimidation  and  terror. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  New  York  on 
December  12,  1964,  on  crime  a^nd  sub- 
version in  the  United  States — and  refer- 
ring to  some  of  the  persons  and  groups 
involved — Mr.  Hoover  said: 

And  I  include  the  false  liberals  of  the  ex- 
treme left,  such  as  the  Communist  Party,  as 
well  as  the  counterfeit  patriots  at  the  fa- 
natic limits  of  the  far  right,  such  as  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  who  not  only  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  on  occasion,  but  who  would 
use  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
they  were  drafted — liberty  and  Justice  for  aU. 

Also,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hoover  In 
testimony  on  January  29,  1964,  before  a 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee: 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  Communist 
interest  in  Negro  activities,  the  approximate 
20  million  Negroes  in  the  United  States  to- 
day constitute  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant racial  target  of  the  Commimist  Party, 
U.S.A.  The  infiltration,  exploitation,  and 
control  of  the  Negro  population  has  long 
been  a  i>arty  goal  and  Is  one  of  the  principal 
goals  today. 

After  stating  that  the  Communist  has 
no  honest  desire  to  better  the  status  or 
condition  of  the  Negro,  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

Communists  capitalize  on  the  adverse 
propaganda  effect  that  reports  of  discrimina- 
tion and  oppression  In  the  United  States  can 
produce  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
particularly  among  the  African  and  Asian 
peoples;  that  Is,  the  idea  that  this  country 
is  against  equal  rights  for  all  races. 

As  to  the  number  of  Negroes  who  have 
joined  the  Communist  Party,  Mr. 
Hoover  had  this  to  say: 

The  number  of  Communist  Party  recruits 
which  may  be  attracted  from  the  large  Ne- 
gro racial  group  in  this  Nation  Is  not  the 
Important  thing.  The  old  Communist  prin- 
ciple still  holds,  "communism  must  be  built 
with  non-Communist  hands." 

We  do  know  that  Communist  influence 
does  exist  In  the  Negro  movement  and  It  la 
this  influence  which  Is  vitally  Important.  It 
can  be  the  means  through  which  large 
masses  are  caused  to  lose  perspective  on  the 
Issues  Involved  and,  without  realizing  It. 
succumb  to  the  party's  propaganda  lures. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  to  be  a 
significant  part  of  the  current  contro- 
versy over  civil  rights  and  voting  rights. 
Unquestionably,  the  vast  majority  of 
those  involved  In  the  disputes  are  sin- 
cere, honest,  and  dedicated  persons. 
However,  on  both  sides  there  are  those 
who  masquerade  behind  ill-founded  so- 


cial, moral,  political,  and  religious  con- 
cern to  practice  intolerance,  provocation, 
intimidation,  and  even  downright  law- 
lessness which  all  too  often  plays  into 
the  hands  of  our  international  enemies. 
Racial  bigots  and  human  flotsam  only 
serve  to  detract  from  legitimate  causes 
and,  by  their  actions,  cloud  the  real 
issues  at  stake.  And  it  is  the  actions  of 
these  minorities  within  the  two  camps 
which  make  a  difficult  situation  almost 
impossible. 

The  trouble  is  compounded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Communists  who,  though  not 
necessarily  the  originators  of  demonstra- 
tions, at  times  push  them  to  extremes. 
Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  president  of 
Howard  University,  one  of  our  country's 
leading  Negro  colleges,  has  said  he  has 
seen  known  Communists  In  a  student 
picket  line.  Of  the  infiltration  of  Com- 
munists into  civil  rights  groups,  Dr. 
Nabrit  said: 

They  are  people  who  cloak  themselves  in 
the  mantle  of  civil  rlghters  and  plot  and  plan 
In  secret  to  disrupt  our  flght  for  Justice  and 
full  citizenship.  They  must  be  unmasked 
for  the  frauds  they  are.  They  must  be 
fought  in  every  arena,  and  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail. 

Some  Negro  leaders,  unlike  Dr.  Nabrit 
who  clearly  recognizes  the  peril  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  have  admitted  that  Commu- 
nists do  exist  within  the  organizations, 
but  say  they  have  no  influence.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  tactics  and  techniques  of 
the  Communists  are  not  always  apparent 
to  these  leaders,  thus  enabling  the  Red 
agents  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  work 
undetected. 

The  average  person,  In  attempting  to 
evaluate  the  racial  situation  and  pinpoint 
the  real  problems,  is  frequently  frus- 
trated and  puzzled  by  contradictory  con- 
tentions and  overstatements.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  critics  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions are  prone  to  minimize  any  good  ele- 
ments in  the  movements,  and  emphasize 
only  the  sordid  and  ugly.  On  the  other 
hand,  supporters  tend  just  as  strongly  to 
overlook  the  undignified  and  disgraceful 
actions  of  some  of  the  civil  rights  groups 
and  emphasize  only  the  altruistic  and 
philosophic  goals  they  themselves  have 
set. 

Those  supporting  civil  rights  groups 
often  tend  to  play  to  the  hilt  any  acts  of 
violence  which  occur,  while,  conversely, 
such  violence  has  often  been  played  down 
and  even  condoned  by  those  opposing 
these  movements  and  the  perpetrators 
let  off  with  a  slap  on  the  wrist  by  juries 
of  their  peers. 

To  me.  these  F>osltions  appear  to  be 
untenable.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
the  compatibility  between  civil  disobe- 
dience— which  Is  advertised  as  nonvio- 
lent, but  which  Is  certainly  provocative 
of  violence — and  the  winning  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  It  Is  equally  difficult 
for  me  to  see  the  compatibility  between 
pleas  for  the  sovereignty  of  local  govern- 
ment and  the  unpunished  bombing  of 
churches  and  the  midnight  rifle  shot  on 
a  lonely  road. 

Neither  side,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  criticize  the  other  for  violations 
of  the  law.  How  can  the  one  criticize  the 
other  for  terrorist  tactics  when  It,  Itself, 


decides  which  laws  are  good  and  which 
are  bad  and  then  obeys  only  the  good 
laws?  And  how  can  the  other  side  criti- 
cize this  course  when  some  of  its  mem- 
bers apparently  feel  that  laws  against 
murder  are  not  valid  and  need  not  be 
obeyed  when  such  laws  interfere  with 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  rights? 

Ours  is  a  process  of  law — of  law  and 
order.  This  process  in  America  has 
never  been  both  mother  and  stepchild 
of  hysteria,  which  too  often  allows  the 
rabble  of  contending  sides  to  predominate 
in  killings,  intimidations,  immoral  con- 
duct, and  the  like. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  its  many  years  of  growth  from  a 
small  group  of  colonies  to  the  greatest 
Nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  has 
always  placed  the  impartiality  of  law 
above  the  whims  of  man.  That  law  has 
always  contained  processes  for  meeting 
and  correcting  social  injustices;  includ- 
ing the  right  of  petition,  the  enactment 
of  legislation,  and  access  to  the  courts. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  held  by  some,  the 
United  States  is  not  merely  a  democracy, 
it  is  a  constitutional  republic.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  political  philoso- 
phers over  the  centuries  have  held  that 
a  pure  democracy  is  the  worst  possible 
form  of  government,  leading  to  impulsive 
and.  precipitous  action  by  a  sometimes 
hysterical  majority,  or  mob,  triggered  by 
emotional  circumstances. 

Our  constitutional  Republic,  with  its 
various  checks  and  balances,  provides  the 
processes  that  help  protect  us  from  the 
worst  in  ourselves.  At  times  these  proc- 
esses may  seem  unduly  slow  and  cumber- 
some— it  may  even  seem  that  they  are 
roadblocks  preventing  progress.  But  it  is 
these  roadblocks,  lacking  in  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, which  gives  our  constitutional 
Republic  its  strength  and  stability  and 
provide  for  lasting  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems. 

No  one  can  deny.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  erad- 
ication of  social  injustices  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  Some  of  the  ac- 
tions which  have  attempted  to  give  to  all 
our  citizens  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties inherent  in  our  Constitution  have 
come  voluntarily  from  the  private  sector 
of  our  social  order;  some  have  been  ac- 
complished through  legislation;  some 
by  directives  of  the  executive  branch; 
and  some  by  the  various  levels  of  our 
courts. 

We  are  moving  forward,  but  I  believe 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  I  also  be- 
lieve that,  when  we  speak  of  civil  rights 
and  the  equality  of  all  men,  we  too  often 
confine  our  thoughts  to  the  Negro  and 
the  problems  he  faces,  and  disregard  the 
many  injustices  heaped  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  foreign  nationality 
groups  concentrated  in  the  slums  and 
ghettos  of  our  larger  cities.  These 
groups,  lacking  the  potent  political  po- 
tential of  the  Negro,  are  often  left  to  suf- 
fer and  shift  for  themselves. 

By  the  same  token,  when  we  refer  to 
voting  rights  we  are  prone  to  think  only 
of  practices  which  deprive  a  man  of  his 
vote.  Abhorrent  as  this  practice  is, 
equally  as  abhorrent,  and  almost  as  prev- 
alent, Is  the  practice  of  negating  a  man's 
vote  through  fraudulent  voting,  ballot 
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box  stuffing,  and  other  illegal  election 
practices.  While  untold  numbers,  partic- 
ularly in  the  South,  are  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  there  is  also  substantial  evidence 
that  untold  niunbers,  particularly  in 
large  cities,  have  their  votes  canceled  by 
fictitious  names  and  tombstones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
adequate  machinery  does  now  exist  un- 
der present  laws  and  under  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution — 
if  properly  implemented  by  conscientious 
oflBcials — to  correct  voting  injustices  and 
to  attain  the  goals  which  some  are  trying 
to  accomplish  through  demonstrations 
involving  civil  disobedience  which,  no 
matter  how  well  intended,  subvert  the 
very  rule  of  law  itself. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  convinced 
that  any  administration,  political  party, 
group,  or  individual  exploiting  civil  dis- 
obedience for  self-aggrandizement  Is 
toying  with  a  veiT  explosive  and  possibly 
destructive  force. 

This  course  of  action  makes  us  vul- 
nerable to  the  designs  of  the  cunning 
Communist  who.  by  infiltration,  deceit, 
and  the  perpetration  of  any  crime  in  the 
name  of  Communist  triumph,  has  sub- 
jugated more  than  half  the  people  of 
the  world.  The  Communists  have  per- 
fected the  technique  of  "divide  and 
conquer"  to  a  point  never  envisaged  by 
another  recent  group  who  employed  this 
method — the  Nazis.  Communist  im- 
perialistic designs  and  subversive  activi- 
ties have  set  Chinese  against  Chinese, 
Korean  against  Korean,  Cuban  against 
Cuban,  Vietnamese  against  Vietnamese, 
and  now  are  attempting  to  set  American 
against  American  at  every  opportunity. 

Now,  as  stated  previously,  we  already 
have  the  laws  necessary  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  social  injustice.  Prolonged 
apathy  by  various  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  seeing  that  these 
laws  are  applied  is  largely  responsible 
for  current  controversies  and  the  result- 
ant demand  for  drastic  Federal  action — 
action  which  I  deem  to  be  unnecessary 
and,  in  some  cases,  unconstitutional. 

As  an  example,  article  I,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment give  to  the  States  the  right  to  de- 
termine voter  qualifications,  and  the  10th 
amendment  prohibits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  doing  so.  By  the  same 
token,  the  14th  and  15th  amendments 
provide  that  no  discrimination  shall 
occur. 

Hence,  to  me  it  is  basic  that  the  States 
can  legally  prescribe  any  tests  or  require- 
ments for  voting,  consistent  with  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  the  elec- 
torate of  that  State  will  approve.  Then, 
and  to  me  this  is  also  basic,  it  is  up  to 
each  of  us,  beginning  with  the  lower  sub- 
divisions of  Government,  to  see  that 
these  tests  are  applied  without  prejudice 
or  discrimination.  If  violations  occur  at 
the  local  and  county  levels,  then  the 
State  should  exercise  its  authority.  Only 
if  the  State  refuses  to  do  this — and  ob- 
viously there  are  cases  where  this  Is  so — 
should  the  Federal  Government  have  the 
right  and  duty  to  step  in. 

Emphatically.  I  believe  that  we,  as 
citizens,  should  do  everything  legally  pos- 
sible at  all  levels  of  Government  to  over- 
come existing  inequities.    Had  more  con- 


certed action  been  previously  taken,  we 
would  not  now  be  undergoing  great  emo- 
tional disturbances  such  as  the  current 
civil  rights  demonstrations. 

Hasty,  poorly  conceived  legislation  de- 
signed to  bridge  the  gap  created  by  poor 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  holds  out 
false  hope  to  those  concerned.  Rather 
than  passing  arbitrary  legislation  and  re- 
sorting to  unconstitutional  processes  in 
an  attempt  to  cure  the  evils  which  beset 
us,  I  believe  the  more  valid  answer  lies 
in  proper  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
and  adequate  education. 

Under  our  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  en- 
joy full  privileges,  a  person  must  assume 
responsibility.  And  education,  which 
leads  to  acceptance  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  first-class  citizenship  and  the  en- 
joyment of  all  of  its  privileges,  has  been 
badly  neglected  in  some  areas  of  our 
country.  This  has  been  true  among  both 
Negroes  and  whites,  although  the  whites, 
as  a  race,  have  generally  more  clearly 
recognized  the  benefits  of  education  and 
have  generally  compelled  their  children 
to  attend  school  longer  than  have  the 
Negroes.  This,  particularly  in  States 
where  one  must  pass  a  literacy  test  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting,  has  led  to  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  whites  being 
eligible  to  vote,  even  without  discrimina- 
tory tactics. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  situation 
continues  to  exist.  The  whites,  who 
should  have  given  guidance  and  leader- 
ship to  the  Negroes,  so  that  the  Negroes, 
in  turn,  would  be  able  to  give  guidance 
and  leadership  to  others,  did  not  do  so. 
And  many  Negroes,  even  when  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  did  not  do  so. 
Thus,  although  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  now  is  far  better  than  even 
a  decade  or  two  ago,  his  cause  in  this 
country  could  have  been  more  greatly 
advanced  had  it  not  been  for  this  handi- 
cap of  past  apathy. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  overcoming  our  apathy,  not 
in  passing  additional  legislation  when  we 
already  have  laws  that  would  be  effective 
if  properly  enforced.  Success  in  this 
would  bring  increased  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  minority  groups,  and  in- 
creased acceptance  of  these  opportuni- 
ties. With  increased  education  among 
all  segments  of  our  population  would 
come  increased  acceptance  of  civic  re- 
sponsibilities. With  Increased  accept- 
ance of  civic  resFKjnsIbllities  would  come 
the  elimination  of  the  influence  of  unde- 
sirable elements  on  our  affairs.  Only 
when  this  flotsam  on  both  sides  and  those 
who  would  use  it  have  lost  all  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exploitation  of  our  peo- 
ple will  our  Nation  again  be  able  to  pre- 
sent an  untarnished  picture  to  the  world 
of  an  America  where  each  man  can  find 
his  place  as  a  person  regardless  of  his 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  started  these  remarks 
by  quoting  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Let  me 
conclude  by  another  quotation  from  this 
great  man.  Again,  in  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin  of  December  1964, 
Mr.  Hoover  said: 

As  Americans,  we  have  In  our  grasp  the 
Ideals  which  were  but  visions  to  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers — freedom  under  God  with  liberty 


and  justice  for  all.  We  must  not  be  satisfied 
merely  to  have  these  Ideals  exist.  We  mtist 
assure  that  they  flourish,  generation  after 
generation,  so  all  the  world  will  know  that 
America  stands  for  brotherhood  among  all 
men. 


WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN  SUR- 
PLUSES OWNED  BY  THE  COMMOD- 
ITY CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlem.an  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qtjie]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  resale  formula  on  wheat  and  feed 
grain  surpluses  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation — CCC — should  be  in- 
creased. I  personally  believe  that  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  of  market  oper- 
ation should  be  restored.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  the  resale  formula  on  CCC 
stocks  should  be  raised  to  120  percent. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
foi-mula.  designed  to  help  promote  a  fair 
and  just  farm  income  and  would  correct 
the  market  control  power  exercised  at 
present  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  others  who  believe  that  the 
same  goal  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
new  resale  formula  of  115  percent  or  125 
percent.  The  exact  formula  is  a  matter 
of  judgment.  Any  increase  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  current  105-percent  formula, 
which  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  his  authority  to  hold  down 
farm  prices  by  dumping  the  CCC-owned 
surpluses  on  the  market,  but  I  believe  the 
increase  must  be  at  least  115  percent  of 
the  support  price.  Anything  less  will  not 
do  the  job. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
such  diverse  groups  as  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  the  National 
Grain  Trades  Council,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Grain  Cooperatives  and  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealer's  Association,  are 
all  in  support  of  some  rise  in  the  resale 
formula  so  that  there  can  again  be  a 
fairer  and  more  just  market  operation. 

These  various  organizations  represent 
millions  of  farmers  and  thousands  of 
grain  dealers  and  processors.  The  men 
who  represent  these  associations  and  who 
have  appeared  before  the  combined 
Wheat  and  the  Livestock  and  Feed 
Grains  Subcommittees  are  experts  in 
their  fields.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
Subcommittee  I  think  It  is  significant 
that,  while  these  experts  represent  asso- 
ciations with  varying  points  of  view  and 
often  oppose  each  other  on  specific  leg- 
islation, that  they  are  all  agreed  that  the 
resale  formula  must  be  raised  on  wheat 
and  most  agree  on  increasing  feed  grain 
release  prices. 

Then  the  question  must  be  asked: 
Why  do  these  varying  organizations  join 
in  support  of  this  specific  legislative  pro- 
posal? 
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The  question  was  clearly  and  succinctly 
answered  by  Mr.  Dwayne  Andreas,  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion.   He  testified  that : 

My  growers  are  selling  their  wheat  to  the 
Government  day  in  and  day  out  for  Just  one 
reason — because  they  cannot  sell  It  to  the 
miller  or  to  the  exporter  in  competition  with 
yours  (the  Government's  CCC  surplus). 
Therefore,  you  are  getting  the  wheat.  That 
is  why  you  own  it. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Searles  of  Orono,  Minn., 
who  is  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Grain  Exchange  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Grain  Trades  Council,  testified 
In  a  prepared  statement  delivered  before 
the  combined  subcommittees: 

Consider  the  choices  facing  a  fanner  when 
he  can  earn  somewhat  better  than  1  cent 
a  month  by  storing  the  grain  on  his  farm 
rather  than  selling  in  the  marlcetplace. 
He  sees  the  prospect  of  14  cents  a  bushel  ad- 
ditional income  by  storing  it  for  a  year  versus 
a  possible  market  gain  of  7'/2  cents.  No 
wonder  the  President's  farm  message  refers 
to  getting  improved  Income  in  the  market- 
place. The  market  today  is  prohibited  from 
performing  this  function  by  current  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mi^ht  add  at  this  point 
that  Mr.  Ben  Radcliffe,  a  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  Farmers  Union  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Board  of  Directors  of  Farmers  Union, 
testified  in  substance  that,  while  strict 
control  programs  are  less  expensive  to 
administer,  voluntary  programs  with  a 
fairer  market  are  vital  to  the  survival  of 
a  family-farm  system.  Mr.  RadcUffe  tes- 
tified in  favor  of  raisincr  the  wheat  re- 
sale formula  to  120  percent  of  price  sup- 
port. 

As  quoted  in  the  April  6,  19G5,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Mr.  James  G. 
Patton,  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  agreed.  He  said  of  the  ad- 
ministration farm  proposals: 

The  bill  does  not  measure  up.  The  major 
deficiency  is  the  failure  of  the  bUl  to  pro- 
vide the  income  that  farm  families  and  rural 
Americans  need  if  they  are  to  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  gentlemen  conclude 
that  the  market  today  is  prohibited  from 
performing  by  current  policy. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of 
the  National  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
clearly  spelled  out  the  problem  in  his 
prepared  statement.     He  said: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  use  the 
authority  provided  in  his  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  continue  his  policy  to  place  a  ceiling 
over  the  price  of  grain,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  farmers'  income.  Apparently,  the  De- 
partment desires  to  retain  its  authorities 
for  unlimited  sales  of  grain  in  order  to 
punish  nonccxjperators. 

This  legislation  will  not  enable  the  vi- 
tality of  the  free  market  to  be  used  to  im- 
prove farmers'  return.  The  private  segment 
of  the  grain  trade  will  not  be  encouraged 
to  carry  stocks  of  grain  because  the  pro- 
posed legislation  continually  threatens  the 
market  with  heavy  price  depressing  sales. 

The  present  punitive  price  policy  also  has 
the  following  undesirable  eJTects: 

(1)  Heavy  sales  by  CCC  keep  the  price 
structure  so  close  to  the  loan  that  it  forces 
current  production  under  the  loan  program. 
The  grain  is  then  acquired  by  the  CCC. 
Thus  CCC  acquires  far  more  grain  than  it 
would  If  normal  competitive  forces  were 
permitted  to  function.  This  is  costly  to  the 
farmer  and  the  taxpayer. 


(2)  CCC  sells  wheat  directly  to  the  proc- 
essors, thereby  reducing  the  demand  in  the 
free  market.  It  enables  the  milling  Industry 
and  others  to  shift  the  cost  of  carrying  in- 
ventory to  the  Government. 

(3)  Continued  heavy  feed  grain  sales  have 
stimulated  livestock  production  with  unfa- 
vorable price  effects  on  livestock  producers. 
As  a  result.  In  1964  livestock  prices  were 
Fo  low  that  the  USDA  was  forced  to  step  into 
the  market  to  purchiise  several  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  beef  and  other  live- 
stock products. 

(4)  A  pojlcy  of  using  Government  stocks 
to  prevent  natural  market  price  Increases 
penalizes  both  cooperators  and  noncoopera- 
tors.  especially  In  poor  crop  years  when  pro- 
ducers need  higher  prices  to  make  up  for 
reduced  output. 

By  raising  the  CCC  selling  price  and  hence 
the  ceiling  price  of  these  commodities,  farm 
income  will  be  increased. 

Therefore,  we  herewith  petition  the  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  minimum  CCC  resale 
price  on  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  not  less 
than  125  percent  of  the  loan,  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  the  market  being 
prevented  from  performing  by  current 
policy? 

I  believe  that  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
testifying  before  the  subcommittees,  is 
enlightening  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

The  Secretary  testified  that  the  CCC 
has  dumped  some  500  million  bushels 
or  8.3  million  tons  of  wheat  and  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  feed  grains  on  the  market 
and  that  this  tended  to  "keep  prices 
below  suppoits — to  make  the  program 
effective." 

It  was. certainly  discouraging  to  learn 
that  the  agriculture  programs  are  being 
administered  not  to  benefit  the  fanner — 
but  to  promote  the  extension  of  costly 
bureaucratic  machinery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Democratic  national  platform 
of  1960  promised  90  percent  of  parity 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  taking  office  in  1961,  promised  that 
his  administration  would  carry  out  this 
pljiRk  of  the  Democratic  platform.  How- 
ever, the  parity  ratio  has  never  reached 
90  percent  of  parity  since  the  Secretary 
took  office  and  today  has  fallen  to  75  per- 
cent. In  fact,  the  Secretary  disclosed  in 
his  testimony  that  only  400,000  of  our 
3\2  million  farmers  even  come  close  to 
parity  of  income.  It  is  also  interesting 
that  the  Democratic  platform  of  1964 
skirted  this  issue. 

Now,  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  tells 
us  that  we  must  keep  prices  below  sup- 
ports to  make  the  program  effective.  In 
other  words,  we  are  to  continue  to  de- 
prive the  American  family  farmer  of  the 
income  which  the  Democratic  national 
platform  of  1930  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agricuji;ure  promised,  but  have  been 
unable  to  provide  in  more  than  4  years 
and  which  there  is  no  indication  they 
can,  or  will,  provide  in  the  future. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  expresses 
concern  about  the  workability  of  his 
programs.  Will  these  programs  benefit 
the  farmer  and  especially  the  family 
farmer?  Or  will  the  administration's 
farm  proposals  benefit  the  bureaucratic 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture? 


This  is  the  question  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  regula- 
tion versus  market  freedom.  As  in  the 
wheat  referendum  of  1963,  the  adminis- 
tration favors  strict  controls  while  the 
farmer  himself  seeks  a  fairer  and  more 
just  market,  with  greater  risks,  perhaps 
but  also  greater  opportunity  and  cer- 
tainly fewer  Federal  strings  attached 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  following  minutes 
I  shall  show  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  seriously  in  error  and  that 
moreover,  his  position  is  in  direct  oppo-' 
sition  to  the  well-being  of  the  American 
farmer.  In  addition,  I  shall  show  that, 
while  seemingly  contradictory  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  leading  figures 
of  the  present  administration,  the  Secre- 
tary's  position  in  opposing  an  increase  in 
the  resale  formula  seems  to  be  part  of  a 
general  plan  to  isolate  the  smaller,  fam- 
ily farmer  from  the  rest  of  agriculture, 
thus  bruiging  him  even  more  under  the 
mercy  of  Federal  regulation  and  control 
and  leading  eventually  to  his  departure 
from  the  American  agricultural  picture. 
And  I  shall  show  how  raising  the  resale 
formula  will  tend  to  help  the  farmer, 
while  holding  down  Federal  administra- 
tive costs  and  raising  the  farm  income. 

Do  the  farmers  favor  a  fairer  and  more 
just  market,  such  as  would  be  provided 
if  the  resale  formula  were  raised?  The 
answer  is,  overwhelmingly,  yes. 

The  question  has  been  amply  answered 
by  representatives  of  many  organizations 
before  our  subcommittees.  A  poll  con- 
ducted the  week  of  February  15,  1965,  by 
Farm  Journal  magazine  shows  that  a 
majority  of  the  Nation's  farmers  oppose 
present  Government  programs  and  lean 
in  the  direction  of  a  market  with  greater 
latitude. 

I  believe  that  this  poll  tends  to  reaf- 
firm the  position  against  strict,  manda- 
tory controls  so  amply  affirmed  by  the 
1963  national  wheat  referendum. 
Though  we  now  have  theoretically  "vol- 
untary" programs,  we  have  seen  how  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  used  sur- 
pluses in  an  attempt  to  force  compliance. 
I  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Radcliffe  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  in  his  con- 
tention that  a  more  equitable  market  is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  the  family 
farm.  I  have  quoted  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Shuman  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau, who  said  that  raising  the  CCC  sell- 
ing price  and  hence  the  ceiling  price  of 
these  commodities  will  increase  farm  in- 
come. Mr.  Searles  of  the  National  Grain 
Trade  Council,  whom  I  have  quoted  in 
another  context,  also  testified  that: 

[Present]  administrative  freedom  to  alter 
CCC  resale  policy  puts  shackles  on  the  mar- 
ket. No  one,  from  the  farmer  to  the  ulti- 
mate processor,  can  compete  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Roy  F.  Henrickson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives,  speaking  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
testified : 

There  was  a  reluctance  last  year  to  folio* 
the  market  up  that  made  farm  market  price 
advances  seem  to  be  regarded  as  sinful.  This 
was  hard  to  understand  for  a  person  who 
saw  the  preamble  to  the  1933  Farm  Act  writ- 
ten, that  set  parity  as  the  goal. 
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Later,  he  said: 

Is  there  a  mistrust  of  the  philosophy  of  a 
free  marketing  system,  despite  the  honeyed 

words? 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Henrickson  testi- 
fied: 

I  cannot  imagine  any  experiment  Involving 
less  risk  or  more  fully  expressing  the  Presi- 
dent's purpose  than  Increasing  the  resale 
price  for  wheat  from  105  lo  115  percent. 
At  the  very  least,  it  woulcl  be  construed  as 
a  small  token  of  faith  in  the  direction  of  a 
somewhat  freer  marketing  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  hear  more  of 
"the  President's  purpose"  of  which  Mr. 
Henrickson  speaks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  points 
which  should  be  in  mind  throughout  thfs 
total  discussion. 

First.  It  should  be  stressed  that  resale 
on  feed  grains  is  now  100  percent  of  loan 
plus  carrying  charges,  not  105  percent  at 
all.  because  the  feed  grains  program  is 
financed  by  payments  in  kind.  Thus,  in 
receiving  payment  for  compliance  with 
the  program,  the  compiler  receives  in- 
come only  at  the  loan  rate  and  not  at 
the  resale  rate. 

Second.  This  program  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  incomes  of  both 
the  compiler  and  noncomplier,  because 
it  raises  the  real  market  price  if  there  is 
demand.  Thus,  the  overall  farm  income 
picture  is  brightened  and  it  is  extra 
"frosting  on  the  cake"  for  the  compiler 
and  a  more  reasonable  and  equitable  re- 
turn for  his  labors  to  the  noncomplier. 

Third.  The  Secretary  has  argued  that 
if  the  resale  formula  is  raised,  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  programs  will  decline. 
Today,  in  the  feed  grains  program,  we 
have  47  percent  of  the  farms  in  compli- 
ance and  66  percent  of  the  base  acres  and 
in  wheat  52  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
compliance  and  84  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment acres.  The  idea  that  this  figure 
would  drop  is  invalid,  since  any  increase 
in  market  price  will  benefit  compiler  and 
noncomplier  alike  just  as  the  loan  level 
benefits  both  alike.  It  would  not  in  any 
way  reduce  the  special  benefits  to  com- 
pilers. 

Finally,  even  if  compliance  dropped, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  would  not 
be  materially  affected.  If  more  farmers 
participate,  all  will  receive  diversion  pay- 
ments, price  support  payments  and  other 
benefits  of  the  program.  If  fewer  par- 
ticipate, none  of  these  Government  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  those  not  par- 
ticipating. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  bases  his  entire  argument  on 
the  question  of  compliance  versus  non- 
compliance with  the  program.  This  is, 
apparently,  the  goal  of  the  program — 
to  obtain  compliance. 

I  contend  that  the  goal  of  any  farm 
program  must  be  to  obtain  a  fairer,  more 
just  and  equitable  income  for  the  farmer. 
The  present  program  works  to  some  ex- 
tent toward  this  end  and  coupled  with 
an  increase  in  the  resale  formula,  would 
be  even  more  effective  in  achieving  this 
goal. 

Some  may  well  ask  what  the  plight  of 
the  farmer  is  today.  After  all,  he  has 
long  been  receiving  the  benefits  of 
Federal  farm  programs,  such  as  the  one 


we  now  seek  to  improve  by  raising  the 
resale  formula.  During  the  past  41/2 
years  he  has  been  operating  under  in- 
formally declared  rules  of  stricter  control 
and  of  a  pai-i-mandatory  system  en- 
forced through  dumping  of  surpluses. 
Where  does  he  stand  as  he  seeks  a  fairer 
market? 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen],  re- 
cently put  the  problem  in  a  nutshell.  He 
said: 

Too  few  Americans  realize  that  farm  in- 
come per  person  is  $913  a  year  less  than  the 
average  wage  of  individual  nonfarmers.  Too 
few  know  that  the  family  farmer  teeters  on 
the  brink  of  disaster,  with  his  production 
costi5  the  highest  in  history,  his  farm  debt 
burden  up  50  percent  in  4  years  and  his 
parity  of  income  at  a  puny  75  percent,  lowest 
since  the  great  depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  problem  that  we 
seek  to  solve,  in  part  by  raising  the  resale 
formula  on  CCC  surpluses.  The  farmers 
are  all  caught  in  the  squeeze.  What 
farmers  need  is  the  opportunity  to  solve 
the  problems  when  possible  through  the 
market,  and  this  means  of  making  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  hold  down  farm  prices  by 
dumping  surpluses  will  enable  farmers  to 
do  this.  What  then,  does  the  adminis- 
tration seek? 

That  is  a  question  which  we  may  wait 
some  time  to  havearfully  answered.  The 
statements  now  coming  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  contradictory  and 
vague.  It  was,  however,  encouraging 
when  the  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  said: 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to 
get  improved  farm  Income  out  of  the  market- 
place, with  less  cost  to  the  Government.  To 
do  this,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  so  utilize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  so  as  to  make  the  free  market 
system  work  more  effectively  for  the  farmer. 
We  must  encourage  the  private  segment  of 
our  economy  to  carry  its  own  inventories, 
bought  from  the  farmers,  rather  thaii  de- 
pending on  the  Government  as  the  source  of 
supply.  We  must  urge  the  private  sector  to 
perform  as  many  services  as  possible  now 
performed  by  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  recognized  farm  experts  con- 
tend that  the  President's  avowed  purpose 
would  be  achieved  in  part  by  raising  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  resale  formula. 
Compare  the  President's  statement  with 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, when  he  said : 

We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
make  prices  so  high  the  programs  become 
unworkable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
views  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  seem  to  be  diametrically 
opposed.  Perhaps  this  is  why,  when  the 
Secretary's  testimony  was  widely  publi- 
cized, many  high  administration  officials 
were  quick  to  criticize — not  the  testi- 
mony— but  the  reports  of  it. 

The  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association  prepares  a  daily  radio  broad- 
cast which  is  widely  listened  to  and 
quoted  in  the  agricultural  world.  On 
May  5,  1965,  in  rebuttal  to  criticism  of 
its  earlier  report  on  the  Secretary's  testi- 


mony, it  broadcast  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

On  April  19  of  this  year  we  had  a  commen- 
tary on  this  GTA  radio  broadcast  that  has 
been  very  widely  quoted.  It  has  also  been 
questioned  and  criticized  by  the  very  high- 
est officials  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultvu-e.  The  content  of  that  broadcast  ap- 
parently is  disturbing  to  them. 

In  that  broadcast,  we  reported  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  made 
some  statements  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  that  may 
prove  very  disturbing  to  grain  farmers.  The 
evidence  now  indicates  that  farmers  are  dis- 
turbed by  Mr.  Freeman's  testimony. 

We  also  reported  in  that  April  19  broad- 
cast that  Representative  Quiz  of  Minnesota 
stated  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  Mr.  Free- 
man had  "made  an  unprecedented  and  rare 
admission  that  he  manipulated  farm  prices 
by  dumping  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
surpluses  on  the  market  over  the  past  4  years 
to  hold  down  farm  prices." 

The  Congressional  Record  of  April  8  also 
reported  Representative  Quie  as  saying  in 
Congress  that  "I  almost  fell  off  my  chair 
when  the  Secretary  testified  to  this  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee."  Mr.  QtriE  is 
a  member  of  that  conunittee.  Other  con- 
gressional references  to  Mr.  Freeman's  testi- 
mony on  dumping  to  control  farm  prices 
were  made  by  Representative  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota.  Ancher  Nelsen  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  South 
Dakota. 

Let's  look  at  the  exact  testimony  the  Sec- 
retary gave  before  the  House  Farm  Commit- 
tee on  April  6,  and  repeated  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Coop- 
eratives in  Washington  on  April  7. 

Mr.  Freeman  told  the  House  committee 
this:  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation  did 
sell  nearly  50  million  bushels  of  wheat  for 
unrestricted  vise  from  July  to  October  last 
year  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  milling  indus- 
try." There  Is  little  need  to  remind  farmers 
that  July  to  October  Is  the  harvest  season. 

A  few  paragraphs  later  in  his  House  Farm 
Committee  testimony,  Mr.  Freeman  said 
this  In  regard  to  feed  grains:  "We  must  re- 
member that  In  1961  and  1962  heavy  sales 
of  feed  grains  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion were  an  Integral  part  of  the  program. 
Congress  Intended  and  Congress  directed 
CCC  to  sell  corn  to  keep  the  prices  below 
supports  to  make  the  program  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  continue  present- 
ing the  GTA  broadcast  in  a  moment,  but 
let  me  comment  at  this  point  that  I  am 
a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  I  do  not  recall  that  Congress 
ever  "intended"  or  "directed"  the  Secre- 
tary to  dump  surpluses  to  keep  prices 
down.  In  fact,  I  recall  that  in  1961  we 
took  some  of  his  authority  to  dump  sur- 
plus feed  grain  in  title  3  of  that  bill  away 
from  him  and  even  more  in  1962.  Con- 
tinuing with  the  GTA  broadcast,  still 
quoting  the  Secretary : 

"As  a  result  CCC  sold  975  million  bushels 
of  com  in  1961-62  and  acquired  637  million 
bushels.  In  1962-63  we  sold  736  million 
bushels   and   acquired   480  million   bushels. 

"This  year  sales  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
range  of  300  to  350  million  bushels,  and 
acquisitions  will  be  around  50  million 
bushels. 

"We  must  not  3rield  to  the  temptation  to 
make  prices  so  high  the  programs  become 
unworkable." 

That  Is  the  actual  testimony.  Those  sales 
were  made  at  105  percent  of  loan,  establish- 
ing a  celling  price  on  grains.  All  that  so 
many  farmers  and  their  cooperatives,  and 
other  grain  people,   are  requesting  Is   that 
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the  celling  be  raised  a  reasonable  amount — 
to  115  percent  of  loan  value.  That  would 
give  larniers  a  limited  price  leeway  and  divert 
quantities  of  grain  from  CCC  into  regular 
marketing  channels.  This  is  exactly  what 
President  Johnson  called  for  in  his  farm 
message  to  Congress  February  4. 

"Our  objectives  must  be  for  the  farmer 
to  get  Improved  Income  out  of  the  market- 
place, with  less  cost  to  the  Government.  To 
do  tills  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  so  utilize  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration as  to  make  the  free  market  system 
work  more  effectively  for  the  farmer.  We 
must  encoiirage  the  private  segment  of  our 
economy  to  carry  its  own  Inventories,  bought 
from  farmers,  rather  than  depending  on  the 
Government  as  a  source  of  supply.  We  must 
urge  the  private  sector  to  perform  as  many 
services  as  possible  now  performed  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies." 

That  Is  the  President's  statement,  and  we 
at  GTA  are  in  complete  accord  with  it.  Yet. 
there  Is  not  one  part  of  the  new  farm  bill 
that  will  fvilflU  these  objectives.  Some  parts 
of  that  farm  bill.  In  fact,  appear  to  be  for- 
eign to  the  objectives  stated  in  President 
Johnson's  farm  message. 

That's  why  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
determined  to  improve  the  farm  bill  to  meet 
the  requirements  outlined  by  the  President 
in  his  farm  message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  optimism  generated 
by  the  President's  remarks  seem  to  have 
come  to  nothing,  as  the  GTA  radio  broad- 
cast points  out.  When  the  administra- 
tion farm  bill  came  before  Congress,  there 
was  no  provision  for  raising  the  resale 
formula.  It  allows  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tinue his  "dumping"  authority.  It 
prompted  Mr.  Andreas,  of  GTA,  to 
testify : 

You  have  been  in  eastern  Europe,  Russia. 
They  have  a  system  there  which  Is  very  sim- 
ilar to  what  is  being  tried  here,  to  force 
farmers  to  sell  their  produce  to  the  state 
with  a  Arm  ceiling  price.  They  go  about  it 
a  little  differently,  but  the  result  is  the  same. 
You  can  see  how  It  works  there.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  have  to  experiment  with  It  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  your  attention  to 
an  address  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  George  L.  Mehren  before  the 
annual  Agricultural  Leader's  Forum  at 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  on 
March  25, 1965.   He  said: 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Department 
that  I  believe  Is  little  known  to  the  general 
public  is  regulation.  The  Department  admin- 
isters more  regulatory  laws  than  any  other 
agency  of  government.  In  the  area  of  food 
marketing,  tlie  major  regulatory  laws  In- 
clude the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  and 
the  Perishable  Commodities  Act — laws  which 
are  designed  to  assure  fair,  open,  and  honest 
competition  in  the  marketing  of  the  products 
for  which  the  consTimer  spends  the  greatest 
proportion  of  his  food  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  "fair,  open,  and  honest 
competition"  are  good  for  the  food  mar- 
keting industry,  why  not  for  the  food 
producers?  In  this  statement  Mr.  Meh- 
ren seems  to  accept  the  theory  that  any 
control  exercised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — and  he  admits  that  the  reg- 
ulations are  greater  than  in  any  other 
area  of  government  and  I  do  not  debate 
that — should  be  designed  to  assure  "fair, 
open,  and  honest  competition."  I  agree. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  seek  in  urging  the 
increase  of  the  resale  formula  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  the  optimistic 
statement  of  the  President  concerning 
more  return  to  the  farmer  through  a  fair- 


er market  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Meh- 
ren to  the  effect  that  the  Department's 
vast  regulatory  powers  should  be  used 
to  promote  a  fair  and  just  market,  con- 
form with  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  "we  must  not  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  make  prices  so  high 
the  program  becomes  unworkable,"  or 
his  statement  that  dumping  8.3  million 
tons  of  wheal  and  30  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  tended  to  "keep  prices  below  sup- 
ports— to  make  the  program  effective"? 
Or,  for  that  matter,  how  do  they  conform 
with  the  Secretary's  blunt  rejection,  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  of  any  proposal 
to  create  a  fairer,  more  just  and  equitable 
market  by  increasing  the  surplus  resale 
formula? 

Perhaps  some  clue  is  found  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  January  5, 1965.  Min- 
neapolis Tribune,  under  the  byline  of  the 
Tribune's  distinguished  Washington  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  who 
has  so  often  predicted  the  future  posi- 
tion of  the  present  administration.  Mr. 
Bailey  wrote: 

Washington,  D.C. — A  single  paragraph  in 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage Tuesday  foreshadowed  the  farm  policy 
struggle  In  the  new  administration. 

The  paragraph  contained  the  President's 
only  reference  to  agriculture — a  reference 
which  in  both  tone  and  brevity  indicated  the 
coming  struggle. 

He  said:  "Our  economy  owes  much  to  the 
eflQclency  of  the  farmer. 

"We  must  continue  to  assure  them  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  fair  reward.  I  have  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  lead 
a  major  effort  to  find  new  approaches  to  re- 
duce the  heavy  cost  of  our  farm  programs  and 
to  direct  more  of  our  effort  to  the  small  farm- 
er who  needs  help  most." 

There  was  no  mention  of  parity  of  Income, 
the  slogan  of  the  new  Democratic  adminis- 
tration 4  years  ago.  There  was  no  talk  of 
new  or  extended  commodity  programs,  no 
reference  to  the  family  farm,  no  talk  of  rais- 
ing farm  prices  or  Income,  no  echo  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  campaign  statements  on  farming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Bailey's  article  be- 
comes even  more  interesting  and  I  shall 
momentarily  continue  with  it,  but  first 
let  us  note  Mr.  Bailey's  preceding 
phrase — that  there  was  no  "echo  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  campaign  statements  on  farm- 
ing." 

I  am  reminded  that  the  October  1964. 
issue  of  Farm  Journal  magazine  printed 
responses  to  questions  submitted  by  that 
publication  to  the  two  presidential  candi- 
dates. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  quoted  as  replying: 

Farm  price  supports  must  protect  farm 
Incomes.  This  has  been  their  role  and  It 
should  continue  for  those  commodities 
which  require  price  supports  to  avoid  disas- 
trously low  prices. 

He  said  nothing  about  using  the  pro- 
grams to  "keep  prices  down — to  make 
the  programs  work." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  now  continue  with 
the  article  by  Mr.  Bailey  from  the  Janu- 
ary 5,  1965,  edition  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune: 

Instead,  the  President  spoke  almost  nega- 
tively— of  the  high  cost  of  existing  programs 
and  of  the  need  to  find  ways  to  help  farm- 
ers who  do  not  benefit  from  the  present  sub- 
sidies. 

The  words  could  hardly  have  been  chosen 
by  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman, 
who  only  last  month  had  to  fight  a  last-ditch 


battle  to  head  off  a  drop  In  feed  grain  price 
supports.  Rather  the  prose  sounded  like 
something  that  might  have  been  drafted  by 
Budget  Director  Kermlt  Gordon,  who  with 
Freeman  personifies  the  developing  debate 
over  farm  topics. 

The  tone  of  the  President's  words,  in  fact 
sounded  remarkably  like  that  struck  by  Gor- 
don in  a  current  article  that  Is  part  of  a 
special  economic  symposium  in  the  current 
issue   of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Writing  on  "How  Much  Should  Govern- 
ment Do?"  Gordon  says  that  new  demands  on 
the  budget  "make  it  doubly  necessary  that 
we  look  carefully  at  the  programs  that  have 
already  found  a  place  in  the  Federal  budget." 

Using  farm  programs  as  an  example,  he 
notes  that  current  spending  for  farm  com- 
modity programs  is  between  $3.5  billion  and 
$4  billion  per  year. 

He  writes: 

"Tlie  rationale  for  these  fa-m  income  sup- 
ports has  changed  drastically  over  the  years. 
In  the  1930's,  farm  Income  supports  were 
basically  a  relief  measure  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  literal  collapse  of  the  farm  economy. 

"During  the  Second  World  War.  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  during  the  Korean  War,  Income 
supports  were  a  stimulus  for  needed  produc- 
tion Increases. 

"Since  then,  supports  have  been  used 
primarily  to  counteract  the  price-and-in- 
come-depresslng  effects  of  the  Increase  In 
farm  productivity." 

Gordon  goes  on  to  argue  that  commodity 
programs — crop  loans  and  payments — bene- 
fit primarily  the  1  million  farmers  who 
produce  about  80  percent  of  national  farm 
output. 

He  says:  "Most  [of  these  million  farms] 
are  successful  business  firms.  Their  con- 
tinued success  Is  not  independent  of  Gov- 
ernment commodity  programs.  whose 
elimination  would  cause  a  sharp  fall  In  the 
Income  of  all  farmers.  But  these  programs 
are  no  longer  a  means  of  distributing  In- 
come to  the  neediest  groups  In  our  popula- 
tion; they  are  not  welfare  programs." 

He  adds: 

"From  a  welfare  standpoint,  the  chief 
claimants  to  assistance  are  the  2,500,000 
farmers  who  do  not  now  and  cannot  In  the 
future  be  expected  to  operate  a  successful 
commerlcal  farm.  Yet  their  needs  cannot  be 
met  through  farm  commodity  programs. 
Rather,  they  require  assistance  In  the  pain- 
ful transition  to  nonfarm  Jobs,  to  which  most 
of  them  or  their  children  will  certainly  have 
to  move." 

Then,  In  language  remarkably  like  that  of 
the  President's  speech  on  Monday,  Gordon 
concludes: 

"This  Is  an  area  in  which  our  current  pro- 
grams are  and  attitudes  are,  at  least  In  part, 
based  uixin  conditions  which  no  longer  exist. 

"In  the  interest  of  both  the  farmer  and 
the  Nation  at  large,  we  need  to  reexamine 
the  hidden  premises  of  our  current  policies 
and  shaped  them  anew,  In  closer  cor- 
respondence to  the  facts  of  today's  world." 

Such  a  "reexamination"  !.«»  apparently  go- 
ing to  occur.  In  the  form  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
"instructions"  to  Freeman  for  a  "major  ef- 
fort to  find  new  approaches." 

Thus,  the  debate,  opened  In  the  case  of 
feed  grains  last  month,  will  continue.  The 
President's  near  obsession  with  budget  cut- 
ting will  cast  a  long  shadow  over  the  more 
complex  arguments  about  proper  policies  for 
the  Nation's  agriculture  and  for  those  who 
live  on  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  intei'esting  to 
note  that  the  very  programs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  wants  everyone  to  be 
participating  in  and  which  he  seeks  to 
force  compliance  with,  are  the  very  pro- 
grams which  Mr.  Gordon  labels  as  help- 
ing the  most  successful  farmer  to  the 
greatest  extent?  And  is  it  not  interest- 
ing that  Mr.  Gordon's  solution  Is  not 
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to  revise  the  program  by  raising  the  sur- 
plus resale  formula  or  in  any  other  way, 
but  is  rather  to  displace  2.5  million  farm 
families — 10  million  people?  He  never 
once  suggests  a  fairer  and  more  equitable 
market. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  even  more  specific  in 
another  article,  published  February  14, 
1965,  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  im- 
mediately after  the  President's  farm 
message  came  to  Congress.    He  wrote : 

Washington,  D.C. — President  Johnson 
hopes  to  have  ready  before  the  end  of  1965 
a  set  of  long-range  farm  proposals  that  would 
break  new  ground  in  Federal  agricultural 
policy. 

The  Chief  Executive,  It  can  be  reported 
on  the  highest  authority,  expects  the  blue- 
ribbon  study  commission  he  set  up  recently 
to  come  up  with  plans  to  end  the  decades- 
old  reliance  on  production  controls  and  at 
the  same  time  to  cut  Federal  farm  spending 
subst.antlally. 

He  deliberately  avoided.  In  his  farm  mes- 
sage a  fortnight  ago,  any  long-range  pro- 
posals. 

The  reasons  were  twofold : 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  formulate 
them  in  time. 

There  would  have  been  no  chance  to  obtain 
the  kind  of  broad  support  he  regards  as 
viUl. 

The  President  appears  to  be  seeking,  in 
this  area  as  he  has  in  other  political  fields, 
a  consensus. 

He  is  particularly  aware  that  he  must  win 
the  backing  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  until  now  a  major  opponent  of 
Democratic  farm  programs,  because  of  Its 
lobbying  strength. 

Mr.  Johnson  hopes  that  the  interim  pro- 
posals he  has  sent  to  Congress — which  would 
continue  existing  feed  grain,  wheat,  and 
other  commodity  programs  with  only  rela- 
tively minor  changes — will  give  him  time  to 
develop  new  programs  and  build  the  broad 
backing  needed  to  get  them  enacted  Into 
law. 

He  has  told  recent  visitors  he  has  several 
ideas  of  his  own  for  new  farm  program  ap- 
proaches. But  he  declines  to  discuss  them, 
even  in  private,  saying  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  forced  to  defend  them  before  they  are 
fully  considered. 

He  will,  of  course,  make  sure  that  the 
study  panel — a  broadened  version  of  the 
12-year-old  National  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  weighs  his  Ideas. 

That  group  will  also  study  any  and  all 
proposals  that  come  to  It  from  Agriculture 
Secretary  Orville  Freeman's  planning  staff 
and  from  farm  groups.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  others. 

Although  the  President  Is  not  yet  ready  to 
talk  in  specific  terms  about  his  Ideas,  some 
of  his  general  guidelines  come  through 
clearly  In  his  discussion  on  the  subject. 
They  are : 

1.  He  wants  Federal  farm  efforts  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  million  or  so 
commercial  farmers  who  can  earn  a  decent 
living  in  agriculture  alone  and  the  2  to  3 
million  others  who  cannot  succeed  without 
other  income. 

2.  Mr.  Johnson  emphasized  that  he  does 
not  propose  to  forget  the  successful  farmer. 
But  he  suggests  that  his  current  problems 
may  be  helped  more  by  expanding  markets 
than  by  trying  to  hold  down  production. 

For  the  smaller,  more  marginal  farmers, 
the  President  thinks  a  variety  of  rural  de- 
development  steps  will  be  of  more  help  than 
the  kind  of  production-control,  price-support 
systems  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  departing  for  a  moment 
from  the  text  of  Mr.  Bailey's  second  ar- 
ticle, I  think  that  it  might  be  wise  to 


weigh  the  idea  of  rural  development 
steps  against  the  actual  operation  of  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty.  As  reported 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  March  7,  the 
war  on  poverty  in  the  rural  areas  has 
fallen  far  behind.  The  administration 
claims  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  poverty 
is  in  the  rural  areas.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty is  designed  to  do  exactly  what  the 
President,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey's  ar- 
ticle, proposes — to  develop  "rural  devel- 
opment steps."  At  least,  that  is  what  is 
claimed  for  the  war  on  poverty.  Yet  on 
March  7,  1965,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture was  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post 
as  saying  that  rural  America  has  quali- 
fied for  less  than  5  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  "allocated  to  programs  that  re- 
quire local  initiative  and  organization." 
Mr.  Freeman  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Sargent  Shriver  may  be  able  to  launch  the 
war  on  poverty  in  a  city  of  1  million  people 
with  a  single  phone  call  to  the  mayor.  But 
nobody  can  launch  the  war  on  poverty  among 
a  million  rural  people  with  one  phone  call, 
or  a  dozen  phone  calls,  or  even  a  hundred. 
Let's  face  it.  We  who  speak  for  rural  Amer- 
ica have  to  compete  with  those  who  speak 
for  urban  America  and  we  are  badly  out- 
organized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  frank  and  I  be- 
lieve correct  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So  how  does 
the  President  propose  to  take  those 
"rural  development  steps"  when  they 
are  not  working  under  his  own  much- 
publici2;ed  war  on  poverty  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  saVs  it  cannot  be 
done? 

Returning  to  Mr.  Bailey's  article,  we 
read: 

2.  While  den3rtng  he  has  ordered  budget 
cutting  as  the  prime  requisite  for  new  pro- 
grams, the  President  makes  it  clear  that  he 
wants  cost-saving  to  be  a  major  factor  In 
any  new  programs. 

He  Is  emphatic  in  saying  he  wants  to  get 
all  the  money  he  can  moved  out  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  found  obsolete  or  Inefficient 
so  that  It  can  be  channeled  Into  "new  things 
we  need  to  do." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  President  believes 
money  can  be  saved  by  dealing  separately 
with  the  problems  of  large  and  small  farmers, 
so  that  Federal  aid  can  be  more  tightly  fo- 
cused on  specific  ailments  rather  than  being 
scattered  to  those  who  don't  need  it  as  well  as 
those  who  do. 

While  determined  to  cut  farm  spending, 
the  President  does  not  see  any  immediate 
threat  of  congressional  revolt  against  con- 
tinued substantial  outlays. 

Tliere  may  be  a  lot  of  noise  about  it,  he 
believes,  but  so  long  as  subsidies  continue  for 
airlines,  highways,  merchant  marine,  and 
other  segments  of  the  economy,  he  sees  no 
reason  to  forecast  a  cutoff  of  farm  spending. 

3.  He  wants  to  put  on  the  strongest  pos- 
sible push  to  boost  American  farm  exports — 
particularly  meat — which  he  believes  can 
find  a  widening  market  in  the  wealthy 
European  nations. 

Broadening  the  export  market  for  meat,  he 
argues,  would  help  solve  the  problems  of 
American  overproduction  of  feed  grains  by 
raising  the  total  demand  for  the  livestock 
products  that  are  fed  on  corn. 

4.  He  tends  to  view  the  current  prob- 
lem of  farmers  as  one  of  distribution  rather 
than  production.  There  are  hungry  people 
here  and  abroad;  there  are  rising  demands  for 
better  diets  in  wealthier  nations. 

5.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  prepared  to  go  out- 
side the  usual  channels  to  find  new  farm 
program  Ideas.    He  seeks  and  obtains  advice 


from  friends  in  Congress — Including  some 
like  Representative  George  Mahon  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee— who  are  not  generally  considered 
farm  experts. 

He  Intends  to  make  full  use  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  developing  his 
new  farm  program. 

He  regards  Humphrey  as  one  who  under- 
stands the  problems  and  the  farmers  well, 
and  as  an  excellent  reporter  of  farm  con- 
ditions and  problems. 

There  Is  no  explicit  evidence  in  this  process 
of  going  outside  usual  channels  that  the 
President  Is  dissatisfied  with  Freeman. 

But  some  visitors,  after  listening  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  discussions  of  agriculture,  come 
away  with  the  strong  impression  that  Free- 
man's stature  with  the  White  House  Is  some- 
what less  than  preeminent  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  suddenly  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  "somewhat  less  than 
preeminent"  in  matters  relating  to  Agri- 
culture and  we  find  new  "nonexperts" 
such  as  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  the 
Vice  President  and  certain  Members  of 
Congress  who  do  not  even  serve  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  filling  the  void. 

It  suddenly  brings  to  mind,  for  in- 
stance, the  fact  that  it  was  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz  who  has  been  visit- 
ing in  California,  where  garden  crops  are 
rotting  on  the  ground  due  to  a  lack  of 
labor,  brought  about  by  administration 
legislation  of  last  year.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  interested,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
laborers,  or  lack  of  them,  but  should  not 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  take  an 
equally  active  role,  seeing  that  crops  are 
rotting  in  the  fields?  It  also  brings  to 
mind  the  fact  that  the  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary and  the  Interior  Secretary  have 
been  appearing  together  with  consider- 
able frequency.  As  some  have  termed  it, 
"the  problems  of  Agriculture  are  about  to 
become  the  problems  of  Interior,"  after 
10  million  people  leave  the  land. 

We  find  that  there  is  to  be  only  a  "hold 
the  line"  policy  this  year,  so  that  things 
can  get  bad  enough  to  set  the  President's 
long-range  plans  into  action.  And  who 
is  behind  these  plans?  At  least,  we  are 
assured  that  it  is  not  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

This  new  group  of  agricultural  non- 
experts does  include  the  Vice  President, 
who  has  formerly  enjoyed  considerable 
good  will  among  farm  groups,  although 
his  background  lies  in  pharmacy.  Before 
the  farm  bill  was  released  from  its  White 
House  sanctuary,  Mr.  Humphrey  spoke 
for  the  16th  straight  year  at  the  GTA 
annual  meeting.  The  GTA  radio  broad- 
cast quoted  Mr.  Humphrey  as  rejecting 
"any  solution  to  the  farm  problem  that 
would  through  economic  attrition  force 
the  small  farmer  off  his  land." 

Mr.  Humphrey  said: 

I  Many  of  these  small  farmers  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  land,  nor  should  we  want  them 
to. 

But  how  does  that  statement  conform 
with  the  President's  "long-range  plan" 
or  with  the  views  of  fellow  nonexpert, 
Kermit  Gordon? 

In  an  article  of  February  22.  1965.  in 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press,  under  the  by- 
line of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Porter,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  news  service,  appeared  these 
details: 

Gordon,  reputed  to  be  among  President 
Johnson's    most    trusted    advisers,    believes 
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commodity  support  and  Income  maintenance 
programs  largely  benefit  those  who  need  them 
least — the  big  farmers.  He  would  cut  these 
programs  and  divert  the  savings  to  help  the 
rural  poor,  mainly  by  moving  them  off  the 
farm  and  rehabilitating  them  in  other  occu- 
pations. The  million  larger  farmers  can  fill 
the  Nation's  food  and  fiber  needs,  rendering 
the  2.5  million  smaller  farmers  unnecessary, 
Gordon  suggests. 

A  glimmer  of  Gordon's  ideas  appeared 
in  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message — 

They  were  spelled  out  in  g;reater  detail  In 
a  passage  reportedly  cut  out  of  the  farm  mes- 
sage after  a  number  of  farm  organization 
officials  and  legislators  intervened  at  the 
White  House. 

These  ideas  are  now  understood  to  be  in 
limbo  but  subject  to  revival  any  time  the 
administration  feels  the  climate  is  more 
propitious,  possibly  after  this  year's  flood  of 
farm  legislation  Is  out  of  the  way. 

Most  farm  leaders  would  like  to  knock 
them  down  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gordon  has  decided 
2.5  million  farmers  are  not  needed  on 
the  land.  The  rural-to-urban  movement 
is  a  trend  which  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  and  it  will  apparently  continue. 
If  this  is  a  natural  trend,  I  do  not  object 
and  past  history  shows  that  the  rural-to- 
ui-ban  migration  is  a  fact  of  our  national 
life.  However,  I  do  not  favor  intention- 
ally holding  farm  prices  down  to  hasten 
the  trend.  Not  only  is  it,  if  accelerated 
in  this  manner,  what  Mr.  Gordon  speaks 
of  as  a  "painful"  transition  for  the  farm 
families  involved,  but  it  also  puts  a  severe 
stress  on  the  small  businessmen  of  main 
streets  all  over  America.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Budget  Director  pro- 
poses that  two  of  every  three  American 
fai-m  families  are  not  needed  on  the  farm. 
What  would  happen  to  our  small  com- 
munities? They  would  dry  up  and  their 
residents,  too,  would  head  for  urban 
centers. 

And  the  urban  centers  themselves, 
what  of  them?  They  are  aheady  faced 
with  severely  difficult  problems  concern- 
ing public  facilities,  recreation  areas, 
streets  and  highways,  educational  facil- 
ities, crime,  and  a  hundred  other  similar 
items.  These  problems  would  be  made 
even  more  acute.  In  some  communities 
of  medium  size,  such  as  many  in  my  dis- 
trict, these  identical  problems  would  be 
created  where  they  have  not  been  serious 
before. 

And  what  of  jobs  for  these  new  ur- 
ban dwellers?  Retraining  is  a  long  and 
difficult  procedure,  desirable  as  it  is.  But 
simply  transferring  people  and  retrain- 
ing them  does  not  guarantee  jobs,  when 
our  unemployment  rate  is  nearly  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  working  population  and 
when  it  has  been  shown  that  lack  of  mo- 
bility and  not  lack  of  retraining  alone  is 
a  serious  handicap  of  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  Mr.  Richard 
Wilson,  chief  of  the  Minneap>olis  Tribune 
Washington  bureau,  speaks  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1965,  edition  of  that  newspaper 
of  the  President's  views.    He  writes: 

Until  now,  the  views  which  the  President 
outlined  could  be  attributed  solely  to  hla 
Budget  Director,  Kermit  Gordon.  Now  It 
must  be  accepted  that  these  views  are  Mr. 
Johnson's  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Gordon's  most  extensive  state- 


ment concerning  his  farm  "program"  ap- 
pears basically  in  two  publications.  One 
was  his  prediction  in  the  budget  report 
that  2.5  million  American  farm  families 
can  no  longer  gain  livelihood  from  agri- 
culture. The  second  was  an  expansion 
on  this  theme,  which  appealed,  improb- 
ably enough,  in  the  Saturday  Review. 
As  Minnesota  State  Representative  Mar- 
tin McGowan.  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Appleton,  Minn.,  Press,  noted  in  his  edi- 
torial column,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
farm  policy  outlined  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, which  is  supposed  to  be  a  literaiy 
magazine. 

In  retrospect,  we  find  that  the  leading 
agricultural  experts  of  the  Nation  feel 
many  problems  of  the  family  farm  can 
be  relieved  by  such  solutions  as  raising 
the  resale  formula  on  CCC-owned  sur- 
pluses to  prevent  Federal  market  manip- 
ulation through  dumping,  thus  allowing 
farmers  more  opportunity  in  the  market- 
place. We  find  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  others  giving  lipservice  to 
the  concept  of  a  fairer  and  more  just 
market  operation.  But  we  also  discover 
that,  waiting  in  the  darkened  wings  of 
the  Great  Society  is  a  "long-range  solu- 
tion"' which  would  mean  2.5  million  fewer 
family  farms. 

So.  we  find  Secretary  Freeman  testify- 
ing on  April  6  before  the  subcommittees 
that  savings  in  the  agriculture  programs, 
prestunably  including  those  already  made 
by  the  President  this  year — those  that 
make  farm  program  expenditures  about 
equal  v;ith  the  moon  shot — are  going  to 
be  used  to  free  funds  for  "other  things 
we  need  to  do." 

When  all  the  planning  is  done,  we  are 
presumably  going  to  have  a  mass  exodus 
of  2.5  million  farm  families — 10  million 
persons — from  the  land.  They  will  re- 
quire the  President's  f  aim  program  sav- 
ings in  the  poverty  program,  because 
their  present  means  of  livelihood  is  de- 
stroyed. They  will  abandon  their  pres- 
ent educational  facilities  and  housing 
and  so  funds  must  be  available  for  other 
educational  facilities  and  housing. 

Perhaps  they  might  stay  in  the  coun- 
try? Perhaps  the  programs  could  come 
to  them?  That  is  a  good  idea,  except 
that  we  have  heard  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  admission  that  the  rural 
poor  cannot  be  reached  with  the  present 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have,  out  of  all 
the  conflicting  statements  and  honeyed 
words  coming  out  of  the  Great  Society 
administration,  what  the  psychiatrists 
call  a  syndrome.  It  is  a  gathering  to- 
gether of  many  symptoms  which  are 
related  and  which  make  a  diagnosis  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Richard  Wilson  reaches  the  diag- 
nosis as  he  ends  his  article  of  February  1 : 

In  the  end,  the  outlook  is  not  too  encour- 
aging for  the  general  taxpayer.  It  will  cost 
a  lot  to  ease  the  shift  of  10  million  people  out 
of  agriculture  and  holding  down  the  amaz- 
ing productive  capacity  of  the  1  million 
best  farms  will  continue  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  it  be  like  if 
2.5  million  farm  families  were  forced  off 
the  land?  That  question  is  convincing- 
ly answered  by  the  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association  in  another  of  its 
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daily  radio  broadcasts.    This  one  was 
broadcast  on  March  26,  1965: 

Some  of  the  Nation's  foremost  citizens  are 
serious  when  they  talk  about  getting  rid  of 
21,2  million  of  this  country's  S'/j  million 
farmers. 

But  as  one  Member  of  Congress  asked  his 
colleagues:  "Would  the  American  public  then 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  giant  producers 
who  would  control  the  supply  and  nrices 
of  food?" 

A  national  magazine  took  up  that  ques- 
tion and  answered  it  this  way:  "If  a  few 
farmers  in  the  past  decade  had  been  able  to 
keep  their  prices  rising  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  prices  of  other  wholesale  commodities, 
housewives  now  would  have  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $4  billion  a  year  for  food.  That  would 
be  $4  billion  that  now  Is  going  for  care  and 
clothes  and  homes  and  furnishings  and  ap- 
pliances." 

As  you  remember,  It  was  Budget  Director 
Kermit  Gordon  who  stirred  up  a  big  storm 
with  his  talk  about  eliminating  2!i  million 
farmers.  That  brought  thousands  of  letters 
to  Washington  from  farmers  and  other  rural 
people.  Many  of  them  were  from  business- 
men who  told  Washington  that  grocery 
stores,  clothing  stores,  furniture  stores,  auto 
agencies  and  other  businesses  would  be 
wiped  out  by  the  thousands.  The  small 
town  would  wither. 

A  rural  banker  wrote  that  "Every  time  we 
lose  10  or  12  farmers,  we  lose  the  people  who 
would  spend  the  money  to  sustain  one  aver- 
age-sized business,  a  matter  of  roughlv 
SIOO.OOO." 

Just  what  would  it  mean  if  2',,  million 
more  farmers  were  forced  off  the  land?  The 
Southern  States  would  be  hardest  hit.  They 
would  lose  more  than  1  milHion  small  farm- 
ers, 79  percent  of  those  now  farming  in  those 
States.  The  Midwest  States  would  lose  65 
percent  of  present  farmers,  about  860,000 
small  producers.  The  Northeast  States 
would  lose  2  out  of  3  farmers,  about  150,000 
total.  The  Western  States  would  lose  210,- 
000  farmers,  or  66  percent  of  those  tliey  now 
have.  It  is  estimated  that  many  ranchers 
with  as  much  as  2,000  to  3,000  acres  would  be 
eliminated  in  the  West. 

Of  course,  the  land  would  still  be  there. 
It  would  Just  be  divided  up  among  the  1  to 
l'/2  million  remaining  farms.  These  would 
all  be  big  farms.  The  land  might  be  farmed 
harder  than  ever.  The  big  operators  would, 
It  Is  believed,  skip  right  over  the  small  towns 
to  buy  their  supplies  at  wholesale  in  the 
larger  distribution  centers.  They  would  be 
in  a  position  to  organize  and  name  the  price 
when  buying  or  selling. 

But  among  the  million  remaining  farm- 
ers some  would  not  be  as  big  as  others.  And 
soon  It  would  be  their  turn  to  be  pushed 
out. 

This  is  what  GTA's  M.  W.  Thatcher  meant 
when  he  said,  "Farming  is  going  to  continue. 
The  question  is.  Will  It  be  carried  on  by  the 
farm  families  of  this  country,  the  cultural 
and  social  base  of  our  democracy?  Or  Is  It 
going  to  be  done  by  big  plantation  owners, 
barons  of  the  soil,  feudallstlc  overlords,  who 
will  not  be  concerned  about  the  towns  and 
villages  and  the  people?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  ad- 
ministration, if  it  is  to  put  its  "long  range 
solution"  into  effect,  must  oppose  any 
program  that  would  raise  farm  incomes 
at  this  time,  such  as  my  proposal  to  raise 
the  resale  formula  of  CCC-owned  sur- 
pluses. If  tliey  were  to  give  anything 
more  than  lipservice  to  a  fairer  and 
more  just  and  equitable  marketing  sys- 
tem and  if  the  system  worked,  as  so  many 
agricultural  experts  testify  it  would,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  "hold  prices 
down — to  make  the  programs  work." 
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We  have  seen  that  the  farmers  are  in 
favor  of  improving  the  resale  formula. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Great  Society  ad- 
ministration, while  giving  lipservice  to 
the  concept  of  a  fairer  market,  is  in  fact 
holding  out  for  the  day  when  it  seems 
more  politically  propitious  to  put  its  real 
program  into  action.  That  is  the  pro- 
gram of  Budget  Director  Kermit  Gor- 
(jon— the  program  to  remove  2.5  million 
farm  families,  10  million  people,  off  the 
land.  We  have  seen  how  disastrous  such 
a  program  could  be,  not  only  to  the  farm- 
er but  also  to  the  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  the  urban  areas  as  well.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  raising  the  resale 
formula,  as  so  many  of  us  propose? 

I  believe  that  this  is  adequately  illus- 
trated in  the  testimony  of  many  wit- 
nesses before  the  Wheat  and  the  Live- 
stock and  Feed  Grains  Subcommittees, 
many  of  whom  I  have  just  quoted.  We 
have  simply  to  refer  to  the  hearings  and 
the  statements  of  the  many  farm  experts 
who  appeared  in  favor  of  this  increase. 

Throughout  the  hearings  they  affirmed 
the  fact  that  an  increase  in  resale  for- 
mula would,  first,  prevent  CCC  dumping 
to  manipulate  prices;  second,  create  a 
fairer,  more  just  and  equitable  market 
with  more  opportunity  for  the  farmer  in 
the  marketplace;  third,  not  unduly  ham- 
per the  CCC  operations  to  deplete  its 
surpluses,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  world  wheat  shortage  and  the 
availability  of  CCC  surplus  wheat  for 
the  world  market.  Mr.  Andreas  has 
amply  testified  to  that.    He  said: 

I  think  that  there  Is  one  very  Important 
factor  here.  So  long  as  you  have  the  105 
percent  sales  policy,  of  course,  private  capital 
does  not  seek  to  own  any  wheat.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  owns  more  than  75  percent  of 
all  of  the  wheat  in  the  Nation.  And  some- 
time during  the  year  the  Government  will 
own  over  90  percent.  So  effectively  you  are 
nationalizing  the  wheat  business.  That  is 
the  effect  of  the  105  percent  selling  price. 

In  the  process  of  getting  export  orders 
someone  has  to  own  wheat,  move  it  to  the 
seaboard,  put  it  aboard  the  ship.  They  some- 
times ship  a  load  of  wheat  to  Europe  half 
sold  or  three-quarters  sold.  Someone  has 
to  own  something  and  have  It  at  the  right 
moment,  at  the  right  time.  In  the  right 
quality  and  the  right  grade  to  get  the  order. 
It  takes  experts  to  do  this  In  order  for  a 
cooperative  or  a  private  firm  to  put  this 
money  into  wheat  and  then  Invest  In  freight 
and  the  cost  of  moving  It  to  seaboard  when 
all  of  the  time  the  Government  might  sell 
to  your  customer  an  hour  later  at  a  con- 
siderably less  lower  price  than  you  can  sell 
for  and  get  your  money  out  and  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  words,  the  ex- 
tent of  CCC  holdings  is  actually  ham- 
pering the  export  market,  although  there 
is  a  worldwide  wheat  shortage.  If  the 
CCC's  price-depressing  factor  were  re- 
moved, stocks  might  follow  cooperatives 
and  other  segments  of  the  industry  into 
world  markets. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  that,  fourth,  the 
increase  in  resale  formula  would  tend  to 
increase  the  price  paid  the  farmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  the 
action  of  the  present  administration  as 
it  attempts  to  hold  down  farm  prices  un- 
til such  time  as  it  is  politically  propitious 
to  set  in  motion  its  vast  program  of  re- 
location of  the  family  farmer. 
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We  have  seen  that  creation  of  a  fairer 
market  by  means  of  raising  the  resale 
formula  would  help  increase  farm  prices, 
while  in  no  way  damaging  the  domestic 
or  export  trade.  It  would  raise  farm 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  neared  completion 
of  my  work  for  this  speech,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  released  its  May  crop 
report.  That  report  shows  that  the 
wheat  crop  this  year  may  be  100  million 
bushels  or  so  below  expected  domestic 
and  export  requirements. 

The  report  was  released  across  the 
Nation  on  May  12,  1965,  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  in  a  dispatch  written  by  Ovid 
A.  Martin,  Associated  Press  farm  writer. 
Rewrote,  in  part: 

Washington. — The  wheat  crop  this  year 
may  be  100  million  bushels  or  so  below  ex- 
pected domestic  and  export  requirements. 

This  prospect  was  Indicated  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  May  crop  report  which 
told  of  winter  wheat  losses  in  drought- 
plagued  areas  of  the  Great  Plains. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  would 
be  a  shortage  of  wheat.  The  Department 
predicts  that  on  July  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
1965  crop  statistical  year,  there  will  be  a 
reserve  and  surplus  of  905  million  bushels 
accumulated  from  past  crops. 

The  indicated  production  would  per- 
mit a  reduction  in  the  excess  supply,  but 
grower  incomes  could  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  Indicated  at 
978  million  bushels,  down  6  percent  from  the 
official  April  forecast  and  5  percent  from  last 
year.  With  a  possible  spring  wheat  crop  of 
262  million  bushels,  the  total  production 
would  be  about  1.24  billion  bushels  com- 
pared with  1.29  billion  last  year. 

Demands  from  the  1965  wheat  crop  supply 
have  been  forecast  at  1.35  billion  bushels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  grower  incomes  be  ad- 
versely affected.  Because  the  demand 
will  be  well  over  the  supply,  the  CCC 
will  be  able  to  sell  substantially  from  its 
surplus  stocks  this  year.  By  raising  the 
resale  formula,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  increase  farm  prices  because 
of  the  wheat  shortage.  Following  the 
farmer  into  the  market,  the  CCC  can 
obtain  a  better  price  for  its  surpluses. 

I  ask  a  very  modest  thing.  I  do  not 
ask  the  abolishment  of  farm  programs. 
I  ask  only  one  improvement,  endorsed 
by  most  of  the  Nation's  leading  agricul- 
tural experts.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  vote  in  favor  of 
raising  the  resale  formula  of  CCC-owned 
wheat  and  feed  grains  when  the  issue 
come  before  you  in  this  Congress.  It  will 
raise  prices  to  the  farmer.  It  will  aid 
our  smaller  towns  and  villages.  It  will 
avoid  further  rapid  multiplication  of  ur- 
ban problems.  I  believe  that  the  increase 
should  be  to  120  percent,  but  it  is  obvious 
from  the  evidence  that  any  increase  from 
115  percent  up  would  be  helpful  to  the 
total  rui-al  economy  of  America  and  thus 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week's  mail  brought  a  disturbing  report 
from  Miss  Jessie  T.  Pursell,  Rural  Route, 
New  Berlin,  HI.,  who  identifies  herself  as 
"farm  girl,  95." 

With  her  letter.  Miss  Pursell  enclosed 
the  original  receipt  given  her  father  for 
real  estate  taxes  on  80  acres  of  land  in 
Sangamon  County  in  1856.  The  tax  bill 
came  to  $3.64.  Miss  Pursell  reports  that 
this  year's  taxes  were  $10  an  acre  or 
$800.    Quite  a  jump  from  $3.64  to  $800. 

Miss  Pursell  said : 

I  think  It  [the  tax  recipt]  should  be  put 
In  the  Capitol  where  officials  can  see  where 
taxes  are  taking  us — to  Government  control. 
Farmers  cannot  survive.  Government  will 
soon  own  farms  through  taxes  we  pay. 

Although  disturbed  about  taxes.  Miss 
Pursell — 05  years  young — describes  farm 
life  in  Dlinois  as  "the  best  free  life  for 
anyone"  and  signs  the  letter  "from  a 
farmerette." 


HOW  TAXES  HAVE  INCREASED  IN 
SANGAMON  COUNTY.  ILL. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


GOLDWATER  WARNS  OF  ATLANTIC 
ALLIANCE  DISARRAY 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  FiNl>- 
LEY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  under  date  of  May  5  with 
a  Paris  dateline,  quoted  former  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  as  follows : 
Barry  Goldwater 

As  we  become  more  involved  In  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  in  southeast  Asia,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Russians  are  entirely 
capable  of  heating  the  cold  war  In  Berlin 
or  some  other  area  where  the  military  ad- 
vantages are  in  their  favor. 

We  would  be  in  deep  trouble  should  this 
happen  at  a  time  of  disarray  in  the  Atlantic 
alliance. 

The  Importance  of  this  appears  to  be  lost 
In  the  Johnson  administration.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States,  as  viewed  by  many 
Europeans,  is  one  of  vast  indifference  to  the 
problems  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  Is 
more  or  less  taken  for  granted  in  some  circles 
that  America  Is  now  embarked  on  a  policy 
of  isolation  with  regard  to  European  affairs. 

It  might  be  said  that  some  European  na- 
tions (Britain  and  Italy  are  notable  excep- 
tions) are  repaying  our  Indifference  toward 
their  problems  with  a  responding  indiffer- 
ence over  our  problems  in  Vietnam.  At 
least  some  of  the  coolness  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  toward  American  actions  in  Asia 
can  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  consultation  with 
our  allies  prior  to  our  decision  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam. 

It  seems  on  the  whole  that  our  policy  in 
Europe  today  is  largely  nonexistent  so  far  as 
a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  future  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance  Is  concerned.  This  Is 
as  dangerous  as  It  Is  unfortunate.  It  should 
be  corrected  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Goldwater  renders  a 
great  public  service  in  calling  attention 
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to  the  present  disarray  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance and  the  need  for  greater  consulta- 
tion with  our  European  neighbors. 
More  and  more  we  seem  to  be  shifting 
into  a  go-it-alone  position  in  our  for- 
eign policy. 


THE  CONDITIONS  FOR  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT: 
THEIR  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE 
AND  TEVHNG 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Younger  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  Prof.  Karl  Brandt,  retired  director 
of  the  Pood  Research  Institute  at  Stan- 
ford, delivered  a  paper  at  the  22d  Annual 
Institute  on  World  Affairs  at  San  Diego 
State  College. 

Since  it  dealt  in  such  detail  with  the 
economy  of  underdeveloped  countries,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  meaningful 
at  a  time  when  the  House  is  considering 
another  foreign  aid  appropriation. 

His  paper  follows: 
The  Co.nditions  for  Economic  Growth  .m«) 

Development:  Their  Rei..\tive  Importance 

AND  Timing  » 

(By  Karl  Brandt) 

My  topic  Is  anything  but  new.  In  fact 
Jt  has  been  the  main  concern  of  leaders  In 
civic  nfTairs.  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
c  n  sinrc  .antiquity.     Yet.  if  anything 

1.  1  about  the  future  of  world  affairs  it 

is  the  prospsct  that  this  topic  will  retain  Its 
challenge  to  constructive  thinking  so  long 
as  people  live  consciously  as  a  civilized  so- 
ciety, d2termined  not  only  to  survive  but 
to  Improve  man's  lot  on  this  earth. 

In  my  view  the  scope  of  what  is  relevant 
to  this  enormous  range  of  hxunan  action 
that  we  designate  as  economic  pursuits  does 
not  primarily  involve  econometric  tech- 
niques. Indeed  I  doubt  that  any  analytical 
quantifying  procedures  or  the  application 
of  their  results  in  the  form  of  prescrip- 
tions belong  on  the  docket  of  serious 
discussion  so  long  as  the  much  broader 
problem.^  of  ends  and  the  permissible  means 
and  taboos  have  not  been  fully  explored. 
In  other  words,  before  the  crew  of  the  Ship  of 
State  may  lift  anchor,  the  skipper,  the  other 
officers,  and  the  whole  complement  of  sailors 
must  know  where  they  are  going  and  have 
the  navigator  and  the  maps  aboard. 

Oiu-  academic  procedures,  originating  with 
the  French  philosopher  Descartes,  from  his 
"Dlscours  de  la  Methode,"  consist  of  analysis 
within  the  compartment  of  one  academic 
discipline.  So  we  have  special  compart- 
ments of  economics,  political  science,  sociol- 
ogy, anthropology,  and  others.  However.  In 
the  actual  life  of  a  person,  a  family,  or  a 
nation  there  Is  only  one  consolidated  entity. 
Compartmentalizatlon  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policies  Is  therefore  doomed  to  failure. 

Perhaps  In  times  when  ideas  of  optimal 
economic  progress  were  discu.ssed  only  in  a 
few  leading  Western  countries  there  was  less 
need  to  inquire  what  conditions  are  essential 
for  economic  progress  to  occur.  In  those 
times  there  was  not  only  unanimous  agree- 


'  Paper  prespnted  at  the  22d  Annual  Insti- 
tute on  World  Affairs,  San  Diego  State  Col- 
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ment  on  the  political  and  social  foundations 
of  economic  progress,  but  in  a  monistic  so- 
ciety with  its  accepted  values  and  its  culture 
there  were  no  alternative  political,  social, 
and  moral  philosophies  that  deserved  con- 
sideration. 

Today  the  situation  is  decidedly  different. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  political 
map  of  the  world  h.is  undergone  a  most 
radical  revision,  and  this  process  Is  not  yet 
at  an  end.  The  Industrially  advanced  coun- 
tries of  Europe  as  well  as  Japan  have  ceased 
to  administer  large  dependent  oversea  areas. 
The  people  In  those  areas  have  obtained  po- 
litical Independence.  This  applies  to,  over 
800  million  people.  Their  share  In  the 
world's  political  geography  amounts  to  over 
50  new  countries.  One  speaks  even  of  that 
many  new  "u.itions."  It  is  in  many  Instances 
most  doubtful  whether  the  boundary  line  of 
former  colonial  administrative  Jurisdiction 
necessarily  makes  what  can  legitimately  be 
called  a  "nation."  This  is  true  particularly 
where  no  common  language  exists  and  the 
people  have  to  use  the  foreign  language  of 
the  former  colonial  power  for  communication 
in  their  parliament.  An  enormously  wide 
range  of  differences  characterizes  those  new- 
ly Independent  and  a  large  number  of  other 
countries  that  have  In  common  only  that 
their  industrial  development  Is  retarded  and 
therefore  agricultural  or  mining  activities 
occupy  the  majority  of  their  population. 
Some  of  these  countries  have  populations 
of  European  origin,  adhering  to  one  religious 
creed,  others  have  multiracial  populations 
with  multiple  religious  orientations,  and  still 
others  have  a  hoihogeneous  single-race 
colored  population.  Some  of  the  less-devel- 
op.°d  countries  belong  to  the  world's  oldest 
civilizations,  others  to  ancient  but  stagnant 
primitive  cultures,  either  still  in  or  Just  out 
of  tribal  coherence.  And  politically  s-me  are 
extremely  well-organized,  advanced  political 
democracies  while  others  have  unconcealed 
and  unmitigated  autocratic  dictatorial  rule 
by  powerful  dcmpgogs  or  military  strong- 
men. In  fact.  In  some  countries  patriotic 
military  leaders  are  the  only  temporary  pre- 
servers of  p«>.-\ce  until  civilian  executives  can 
function.  Economically,  too.  extreme  di- 
versity prevails  from  vrry  high  to  very  low 
average  per  capita  Incomes. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  kaleidoscopic  pano- 
rama of  contrast  and  diversity  in  change  in 
the  developing  countries,  we  must  consider 
with  similar  care  the  fact  that  the  leading 
Industrial  countries  have  also  undergone 
significant  change.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  in 
the  process  of  becoming  pluralistic  societies, 
although  In  most  of  them  the  harmonious 
set  of  values  Inherited  from  a  monistic  cul- 
ture still  exerts  its  unifying   Influence. 

If  widely  held  theories  aboxit  cauSe  and 
effect  in  economic  history  had  any  element 
of  truth  in  them  the  end  of  colonial  empire. 
With  Its  system  of  expanding  economic  de- 
velopment from  highly  advanced  industrial 
centers  toward  the  most  distant  outlying 
parts  of  the  world  via  the  medium  of  trade, 
should  mark  the  beginning  of  the  golden 
age  of  newly  Independent  countries. 
Marxians.  Neo-Marxians,  and  those  more 
moderate  liberals  among  economists  who 
basically  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  colonial 
exploitation  by  imperialist  powers  have  al- 
ways taken  It  for  granted  that  the  main 
cause  of  rapid  growth  was — aside  from  pay- 
ing an  unfair  return  to  labor  at  home — tiie 
Illicit  transfer  of  wealth  from  colonies  to  the 
industrial  center  of  empire.  Of  course.  It  was 
always  a  mystery  how.  without  doing  any- 
thing for  them,  one  could  take  away  such 
bonanzas  from  countries  which  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Judgment  of  anticolonialists,  so 
utterly  poor  that  no  wealth  existed  at  all. 
But  now.  since  this  has  stopped,  the  other 
even  greater  mystery  must  be  explained: 
why.  with  the  cessation  of  the  a.sserted 
plunder,  economic  growth  In  the  Industrial 
countries  does  not  decline  and  why  the  econ- 


omy of  the  former  colonial  areas  does  not 
advance  much  faster  than  in  industrial 
countries. 

I  mention  this  because  the  entire  process 
of  former  colonial  expansion  is  so  generallv 
misunderstood,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  where  anticolonlalism  reaches  an  al 
most  religious  fervor.  This  derives  from  a 
totally  defective  analogy— as  well  as  the 
most  charitable  emotions  to  be  found  any- 
where,  but  simultaneously  from  unrealistic 
and  erroneous  assumptions  about  economic 
processes. 

In  the  newly  created  turbulent,  revolu- 
tionary, and  emotionally  charged  interna^ 
tlbnal  atmosphere,  two  features  are  out- 
sundlng: 

(a)  The  advanced  Industrial  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  North  America,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  with  their  well-developed 
and  socially  responsible  sy.stom  of  competi- 
tive private  enterprise  and  sovereignty  of  the 
consumer  have  gained  extraordinary  strength 
and  dynamic  growth  far  beyond  keenest  ex- 
pectations. These  countries  have  discovered 
and  developed  unlimited  sources  of  energy 
and  have  opened  with  it  entirely  new 
frontiers  in  lowering  costs  of  transportation. 

These  countries  have  even  succeeded  in 
rapidly  expanding  their  agricultural  output 
of  fond.  feed,  and  fibers  per  capita. 

(b)  In  most  of  the  less  Industrialized  still 
primarily  rural  countries  the  mo.st  pressing 
social  and  political  problem  and  the  require- 
ment for  some  sort  of  stability  and  domestic 
peace  is  to  Improve  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  broad  mass  of  rural  people  at  the  vil- 
lage level.  Whether  there  will  be  chaos, 
bloodshed,  disease  and  pestilence,  despair 
and  revolution  followed  by  dictatorial  rule 
under  martini  law  or  some  continuity  of  sane 
progress  in  lifting  the  social  pyramid  at  the 
base  depends  entirely  upon  whether  or  not 
healthy  and  continuous  economic  progress 
can  be  attained.  Unfortunately  a  large 
number  of  these  countries  have  wa.sted  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  capital  (which  in  part 
had  been  expropriated  from  former  owners 
and  Investors  and  in  part  received  as  grants 
or  loans  from  governments  of  Industrial 
countries).  Such  deplorable  mismanage- 
ment of  their  own  domestic  and  foreign 
economic  policies  has  approached  the  point 
of  insolvency  and  spoliation  of  their  status 
as  reliable  debtors.  Yet.  such  default  in 
some  of  the  most  populous  as  well  as  the 
most  scantily  populated  countries  is  in  con- 
trast to  dynamic  and  sound  development  In 
other  developing  countries. 

Since  the  welfare  of  advanced  industrial 
exporting  countries  and  the  welfare  of  the 
developing,  primarily  raw  materials  exporting 
countries  are  mutually  Interdependent,  It  is 
mandatory  for  both  type  of  countries  to  rec- 
ognize and  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  omi- 
nous, disturbing,  and  potentially  calamitous 
drift  into  decline.  Insolvency,  and  political 
and  social  chaos  occurring  In  so  many  under- 
developed countries. 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  prolonged 
boom  conditions  in  the  ph.o.se  of  business  ex- 
pansion on  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  In  Japan  may  make  the  end  of  such  pros- 
perity phase  even  more  painful  if.  in  the 
wake  of  such  contraction  In  Industrial  coun- 
tries, the  underdeveloped  countries  run  Into 
a  real  crisis.  The  possibility  of  cumulative 
recessive  effects  Is  far  from  being  purely 
academic. 

Unfortunately  the  enormously  complex 
task  of  overcoming  the  combination  of  de- 
pressive factors  In  many  of  those  countries 
defies  any  attempt  to  correct  their  effect 
simply  by  magnanimous  further  transfer  of 
capital  from  the  leading  industrial  countries. 
In  fact,  such  hasty  emergency  transfer  of 
capital  Is  bound  to  delay  in  many  Instances 
the  cure  of  the  multiple  conditions  causing 
the  disastrous  drift  inside  those  countries 
and  thus  can  only  contribute  to  more  perma- 
nent waste  of  existing  assets  and  resources. 
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We  may  remind  ourselves  at  this  point  that 
even  In  this  wealthiest  of  all  countries  of 
ours,  capital  happens  still  to  be  a  scarce 
resource  that  demands  good  husbandry. 
Wliat  Is  needed  In  those  emergency  cases,  of 
which  there  are  uncomfortably  many,  is  the 
coura;:e  of  the  industrially  advanced  nations 
to  diagnose  In  a  candid,  fearless,  and  helpful 
fashion  the  causes  which  undermine  sound 
and  stable  economic  growth,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  delay  In  a  resumption  of  a  greater 
pace  of  development. 

Before  we  can  enumerate  the  major  condi- 
tions favorable  to  economic  development  we 
must  clarify  a  few  conceptual  caveats  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  confusion,  par- 
ticularly in  this  age  of  total  Ideological  war- 
fare and  the  concealed  guerrilla  weapons  of  a 
sort  of  judo-semantics.  This  is  the  most 
powerful  secret  weapon  of  our  times. 

When  we  agree  that  the  main  goal  must  be 
to  get  In  the  Industrially  retarded  countries 
more  purch.aslng  power  Into  the  pockets  of 
the  average  consumer,  which  will  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  better  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and  such  services  as  transporta- 
tion, medical  care,  and  some  social  security, 
we  must  be  cautious  not  to  fall  into  the  trap 
of  unconditional  surrender  to  such  goals. 
Even  this  end  does  not  Justify  all  and  every 
means  to  achieve  it.  There  must  be  assur- 
ance of  the  limiting  condition  that  the  choice 
of  means  is  guided  at  all  times  by  the  over- 
all rule  of  a  minimum  of  coercion,  respect  for 
an  optimum  of  freedom  and  civil  liljerties. 
In  other  words,  the  goal  Is  not  a  purely  mate- 
rialistic one  of  say  x  units  of  goods  and 
services  per  capita  Irrespective  of  what  they 
cost  in  terms  of  human  dignity  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  In  a  humane  .■society.  On 
the  contrary,  any  planning  for  economic 
progress  which  treats  suffering  and  loss  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity  as  outside  the 
equations  should  be  considered  as  a  plot 
to  8n.slave  the  people. 

When  we  come  next  to  the  question  of 
an  equitable  remuneration  for  hired  work 
we  must  carefully  realize  that  nobodv  has 
ever  Invented  or  devised  a  method  of  deter- 
mining by  an  objective  formula  the  equitable 
settlDf?  of  an  hourly  wage  for  the  least  de- 
sirable as  well  as  the  most  convenient  or 
attractive  types  of  work,  sp.y  garbage  removal, 
watch  rennlring.  milking  cows  in  a  split  shift. 
surgery,  playing  In  an  orchestra,  or  academic 
teaching.  The  only  equitable  device  to  set 
wage  rates  objectively  is  the  bidding  by  em- 
ployers In  a  competitive  fme  labor  market. 
The  wng"  -ate  Is  being  adapted  to  the  effec- 
tive stjpply  of  labor  and  the  effective  demand 
In  the  free  labor  market.  In  other  v.'ords, 
the  wage  rate  for  garbage  removal  is  being 
raised  more  and  more  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  needed  workers  are  available. 
This  may  set  the  rnte  much  higher  than 
what  Is  to  be  paid  for  much  more  refined 
types  of  work  with  higher  educational  re- 
quirements. 

The  humane  society's  economy  rests  on  the 
right  to  say  goodby — nnmely,  the  right  of 
a  worker  to  say  goodby  to  an  employer 
and  to  work  for  another  one.  Similarly,  the 
employer  must  have  the  right  to  say  goodby 
to  a  worker  If  he  does  not  perform  according 
to  expectations.  Of  course  this  does  not 
mean  that  either  side  can  Just  break  a  con- 
tract while  It  Is  In  force,  but  If  and  when 
the  contract  comes  to  an  end.  The  humane 
society's  economy  works  with  reward  and 
penalty,  not  by  coercion.  Since  free  people 
are  far  more  productive  and  creative  In  their 
work  than  are  slaves,  particularly  in  the 
specialized  modern  economy,  the  humane 
society  can  afford  to  grant  freedom  to  loaf 
and  say  goodby,  but  It  cannot  afford  the 
coercion  of  the  state-operated  "economle 
dlrg^e." 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  re- 
sources that  are  r.eeded  in  ^  dcv':-loplng  econ- 
omy, or,  at  that,  in  any  economy.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  public, 'even  In  the  most  ad- 


vanced countries,  has  many  erroneous  ideas 
about  the  concept  of  resources.  A  number  of 
people — including  many  who  ought  to  know 
better  and  many  who  are  responsible  for  the 
public  regulation  of  resource  use — believe 
that  resources  as  such  are  Identical  with 
wealth  that  by  Itself  yields  a  physical  output 
of  valuable  products  or  even  a  flow  of  income. 
This  is  a  grievous  error.  Another  popular 
but  equally  erroneous  Idea  is  that  the  poten- 
tiality of  a  part  of  the  natural  environment 
to  be  a  natural  resource  Is  static  and  un- 
changing. In  reality  the  Importance,  utility, 
and  value  of  such  resources  is  a  function  of 
the  changing  specific  needs  and  wants  of  the 
people  at  a  certain  time,  a  function  of  the 
technology,  skills,  and  equipment  at  the 
command  of  a  society  at  that  time,  and 
finally  a  function  of  alternative  sources  of 
supply.  What  Is  crude  oil?  In  1850  it  was 
a  nuisance  to  American  Indians  and  white 
farmers.  In  1870  it  was  a  source  of  kerosene 
for  lamps,  but  explosive  gasoline  was  dumped 
in  rivers.  By  1900  gasoline  was  valuable  and 
kerosene  less  so.  but  natural  gas  was  a 
nuisance.  By  1940  diesel  oil,  fuel  oil,  asphalt 
lubricants,  and  natural  gas  were  all  precious 
materials.  Yet,  to  a  Berber  tribesman  In 
the  Sahara  all  of  it  Is  still  a  nuisance. 

Resources  are  factors  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  In  the  form  of  a  flow  of 
goods  and  services  and.  In  the  exchange 
economy,  in  income.  Most  economic  proc- 
esses require  a  cooperation  of  several  re- 
sources. We  distinguish  three  types  of 
resources : 

A.  Human  resources — means  the  capacity 
of  people  to  utilize  their  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  Initiative  and  ability  to  ren- 
der service  individually  or  In  cooperation 
with  others  to  create  wealth.  This  sort  of 
resource  Is  ultimately  the  only  genuine  prime 
moving  factor  in  an  economy.  This  resource 
has  an  unlimited  range  of  potential  growth 
and  Its  capacity  determines  first  and  last  of 
all  what  a  nation  can  achieve  and  what  level 
of  consumption,  living,  leisure,  and  security 
It  can  afford  at  the  price  of  how  much  sweat 
and  toll. 

Among  the  physical  conditions  which  have 
a  decisive  Impact  on  the  capacity  of  this  re- 
source are  the  state  of  health,  the  average 
diet,  the  stamina,  and  endurance  of  members 
of  the  labor  force  of  both  sexes  and  different 
ages.  But  even  the  best  fed  strong  healthy 
physical  specimens  of  the  human  race  do  not 
necessarily  constitute  an  effective  labor  force. 
Innumerable  variables  are  at  play  and  they 
are  far  more  important  In  their  Influence 
than  training  of  body,  hand,  and  mind  and 
application  of  knowledge  through  educa- 
tion— despite  the  extraordinary  opportuni- 
ties these  afford  to  Increase  the  utility  of  a 
labor  force.  Such  variables  are  attitudes 
toward  work  and  leisure,  sense  of  obligation 
and  duty  to  make  a  contribution,  self-disci- 
pline and  pride  of  fending  for  oneself,  moti- 
vation for  any  action  or  choice,  response  to 
different  kinds  of  incentives,  tenacity  and 
persistence  of  effort,  resistance  to  addiction 
to  narcotics  or  alcohol,  work  and  living  mo- 
rale, and  ethical  concepts.  Any  one  of  these 
variables  may  enhance  the  effects  of  others 
or  may  Invalidate  them.  All  these  attitudes 
and  traits  in  a  labor  force  result  from  the 
performance  of  the  nuclear  cell  of  any  so- 
ciety, the  family.  But  they  are  also  formed 
by  formal  education  or  apprenticeship  and 
by  religious  groups. 

As  Important  In  the  intellectual  and  moral 
equipment  which  entrants  Into  the  labor 
market  bring  with  them  is  the  Interplay  be- 
tween people  with  different  gifts  and  talents, 
such  as  the  capacity  for  leadership  In  the 
few  and  the  tendency  In  the  many  to  respond 
to  It.  This  ability  to  Influence  people,  to 
organize,  to  Inspire,  and  to  manage  Is 
uniquely  Important  and  a  demonstrably  dif- 
ferent qupllty  from  the  r.npaclty  to  work  by 
taking  orders.  Yet  while  some  of  It  can  be 
developed  by  training,  a  critical  Ingredient 


is  the  temperamental  disposition,  a  genetic 
rather  than  environmental  factor.  While 
decisionmaking  Is  an  art  that  can  be  devel- 
oped by  training,  the  talent  for  It  probably 
has  strong  temperamental  roots.  Hence 
there  Is  good  reason  for  offering  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  this  talent  to  prove  Itself 
and  to  recruit  the  optimal  number  of  the 
work  force  from  this  managerial  pool. 

B.  Next  to  man's  creative  mind  and  spirit 
as  the  resource  No.  1  are  the  so-called  nat- 
lu-al  or  environmental  resources.    They  are: 

1.  Land  In  all  its  environmental  qualities — 
climatic  conditions,  topography,  soil,  sub- 
soil, underground.  The  uses  of  land  com- 
prise first,  those  for  agriculture  In  its  broad- 
est sense,  i.e.,  for,  the  production  of  food, 
feed,  and  fibers,  second,  those  of  Industrial 
sites,  third,  transportation,  fotirth,  defense, 
fifth,  residential  use.  and  sixth,  educational, 
religious,  and  recreational  use. 

2.  Wa^er  in  all  qualities,  from  salt  water 
to  brackish,  and  to  fresh  water,  or  from 
drinking  water  to  sewerage,  and  in  all  forms 
from  ocean  to  lakes,  or  from  stagnant  pools 
to  currents — arroyos,  rivers,  creeks. 

The  creative  use  of  water  resources  ranges 
from  use  as  drinking  water  for  men  and 
beast,  to  Irrigation,  transportation,  power 
generation,  and  Industrial  use. 

3.  Radiation,  movement  of  wind,  power  of 
tides.    All  these  are  sources  of  energy. 

4.  Energy-bearing  mineral  deposits  like 
coal,  lignite,  oil,  natural  gas,  uranium. 

5.  Ores  of  metals  and  other  chemicals. 

This  list  may  seem  redundant  and  pedan- 
tic. Yet  most  pertinent  to  our  discussion  is 
the  fact  that  all  these  resources  by  them- 
selves constitute  no  value  and  yield  nothing. 
Only  In  relation  to  man's  specific  needs  and 
wants  and  only  by  the  purposeful  and  intel- 
ligent application  of  management  and  labor 
do  these  environmental  resources  yield  any 
goods  or  services,  and  only  Insofar  as  they 
yield  a  greater  value  than  that  of  the  Input 
applied  to  them  do  they  contribute  to  In- 
come. This  holds  particularly  for  agricul- 
tural use  which  Involves  mining  of  carbon 
from  the  air  and  takes  only  minute  replen- 
ishable  Ingredients  out  of  the  soil.  These 
natural  resources  are  opportunities  to  apply 
man's  Ingenuity,  inventiveness,  skill,  and 
decisionmaking.  In  general,  their  utiliza- 
tion requires.  In  addition  to  management  and 
labor,  the  application  of  the  third  type  of 
resources:  capital. 

The  entire  worldwide  discussion  of  land 
reform  or  agrarian  reform  suffers  from  the 
immensely  popular  but  grievous  misconcep- 
tion that  land  as  such  Is  yielding  income  per 
se  and  that  it  thus  has  an  autonomous  qual- 
ity of  bestowing  wealth  on  the  occupant  or 
owner.  This  is  the  sort  of  logic  that  reverses 
the  sequence:  "It  has  rained— hence  the 
street  is  wet"  by  concluding:  "The  street  Is 
wet,  therefore  it  must  have  rained."  Some 
people  own  land  and  earn  a  good  income. 
Hence  if  we  give  poor  people  land  they  will 
earn  a  good  Income. 

C.  The  third  type  are  manmade  resources. 
I.e.,  capital  In  the  form  of  work  and  livestock, 
stocks  of  raw  materials  or  manufactured 
products,  means  of  transportation,  ma- 
chinery and  tools.  Improvements  on  and  to 
land,  such  as  agricultural,  industrial,  or 
residential  buildings,  field  inventories,  drain- 
age, and  Irrigation,  pavements,  bridges,  wells, 
fences,  or  consumer  goods,  and  producer  or 
Investment  goods. 

To  summarize  this  analysis  of  the  neces- 
sary combination  of  human,  natural,  and 
manmade  resources,  we  may  say  that  the 
degree  of  economic  development  that  will 
actually  take  place  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
world  depends  far  more  on  the  attitude,  be- 
havior, and  achievements  of  individuals  and 
families  In  their  organized  national  society 
than  on  the  natural  endowment  of  what  is 
so  glibly  called  natural  resources.  Beyond 
this,  the  achievement  that  can  be  attained 
depends  again  far  more  on  manmade  and 
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man-controlled   conditions   to   be   dlscvissed 

than  on  any  fixed  set  of  geographic,  ethnic, 
or  other  ratios  of  quantifiable  factors  of  pro- 
duction. It  Is  furthermore  untrue  that  the 
economic  performance  of  a  nation  Is  a  func- 
tion of  a  specifically  definable  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth.  In  other  words.  If  the  popula- 
tion did  not  grow  In  numbers  at  all  this 
would  be  no  assurance  of  economic  growth. 
On  the  contrary. 

These  are.  at  least,  gleanings  from  my 
travels  and  studies  In  many  distant  lands. 

What  pervades  the  history  of  Western 
civilization  and  Its  proud  achievement  In 
conquering  the  scourges  of  mankind — 
famine,  pestilence,  and  poverty — and  making 
large  formerly  uninhabitable  parts  of  the 
earth  habitable  Is  the  basic  faith  In  the  fun- 
damental gift  of  Intelligence  of  man.  Irrespec- 
tive of  his  genetic,  geographic,  social,  or  en- 
vironmental origin.  The  typical  pioneering 
spirit  of  the  West  has  Its  orientation  and  Its 
optlniism  In  this  faith  In  the  ability  of  man 
everywhere  to  act  intelligently  as  economic 
man  by  responding  with  decisions  of  his  own 
choice  to  various  incentives  of  reward  and 
penalties,  or  to  take  the  risk  of  choosing  op- 
portunity instead  of  security. 

In  other  words,  the  noncoercive  arrange- 
ment of  optimal  decentralization  of  will- 
power and  decisionmaking  as  the  driving 
force  of  economic  development  relies  ulti- 
mately on  the  belief  that  the  people  as  con- 
sumers are — despite  all  their  potential  faults 
and  errors  In  judgment — still  the  best  adju- 
dicators of  what  Is  good  for  them  In  the  con- 
text of  their  preferences.  This  Is  the  essence 
of  political  democracy  and  the  economy  that 
Is  compatible  with  It.  All  "hlghfalutln" 
scientific  planned  economy  systems,  which 
subordinate  the  consumer  to  the  state,  are 
designed  by  men  who  know  exactly — and  for 
my  taste  far  too  well — what  is  good  for  other 
people.  In  all  such  systems  the  apparatchiks 
in  the  planning  tower  coerce  all  the  consum- 
ers, except  themselves,  to  obey  orders  from 
above.  The  planners  begin  by  rejecting  the 
principle  by  which  a  free  humane  society 
exists;  namely,  that  the  consumer  must  be 
sovereign  in  allocating  resources  according 
to  his  preference  by  the  freedom  to  spend  his 
earned  income  the  way  he  wants. 

However,  having  said  that  and  thereby  lay- 
ing myself  open  to  the  outraged  protest  that 
what  I  have  in  mind  is  laisse  faire  at  its 
profiteering  worst — I  shiU  disappoint  my 
critics  In  many  ways.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  has  ever  been  at  any  time 
in  history  an  economic  system  in  which  no 
legal  framework  existed  for  the  economy  and 
where  everything  was  left  to  libertinism  and 
license  for  everybody  to  behave  at  his  very 
selfish  worst  to  the  point  of  ruining  himself 
and  everybody  else. 

To  give  man  in  any  country  the  chance  to 
live  and  work  in  a  social  and  political  en- 
vironment that  grants  and  secures  an  op- 
timal degree  of  freedom  implies  a  nvunber 
of  basic  general  requirements  or  corditlons. 

Among  them  I  would  rate  highest  the  re- 
quirement that  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  reasonable  and  resilistlc  in  their  expec- 
tations as  to  timing  and  degree  of  what  can 
be  achieved  in  terms  of  economic  better- 
ment. If  they  are  unreasonable,  stubborn, 
and  truculent  In  expecting  and  demanding 
in  1  year  progress  that  may  be  attained  at 
best  in  10  years  they  create  a  political  crisis. 
Democracy  presupposes  citizens  who  act  ra- 
tionally. In  the  absence  of  such  minimum  of 
reasonableness  only  force  can  prevent  chaos. 
In  any  nation  the  rational  force  Is  aided  by 
the  civic  Influence  of  people  of  more  mature 
age  and  of  housewives,  who  due  to  more  ex- 
perience tend  to  have  more  rationally  bal- 
anced views  than  youth  with  its  greater 
vigor,  more  radical  emotions  and  more  im- 
patient tendencies.  People  must  in  their 
majority  and  in  their  actions  as  the  body 
politic  possess  themselves  and  demand  of 
others  a  certain  minimum  of  self-discipline. 


a  desire  for  peaceful  and  orderly  economic 
conduct,  which  allows  all  those  able  and 
willing  to  work  to  make  their  contribution. 
In  the  absence  of  this  attitude  life  can  be 
preserved  only  by  martial  law  and  military 
rule.  This  begins  with  the  abrogation  of 
civil  liberty,  which  Interrupts  sound  eco- 
nomic procedures.  Yet.  even  in  a  society  in 
which  the  majority  of  adults  display  those 
necessary  sober  attitudes  there  is  the  pri- 
ority need  of  effective  public  administration. 
This  is  discussed  least.  If  at  all,  in  most 
learned  conferences  on  economic  growth  and 
its  acceleration,  although  the  greatest  de- 
fects In  development  In  many  countries  be- 
gin because  of  the  absence  of  effective  and 
decent  public  administration  at  the  local 
level.  "^ 

1.  Needed  is  a  firm,  law  abiding,  and  pa- 
triotic police  force  that  enforces  basic  crim- 
inal law,  and  protects  life,  civil  rights  and 
property,  not  only  in  some  preferred  parts  of 
a  big  city  but  In  villages,  on  roads  and  in  the 
countrysid".  The  police  force  must  be  in- 
corruptible by  bribery.  It  must  be  reliable, 
which  means  that  its  members  must  be  will- 
ing to  give  their  lives  In  defense  of  a  pris- 
oner rather  than  to  surrender  him  to  a  mob 
of  lynchers. 

2.  The  same  force  must  protect  and  regu- 
late the  free  and  equitable  access  to  traffic 
and  transportation  and  thus  shield  the 
movement  of  people,  animals,  and  goods  on 
land,  water,  and  in  the  air  against  theft, 
piracy,  kidnaping,  and  injury.  This  does 
not  safeguard  the  availability  of  transport 
services  which  must  be  rendered  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  enterprises  that  specialize  In  them. 

3.  Public  health  administration  must  en- 
force sanitation,  protection  against  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  pests.  Safety  of  air,  wa- 
ter for  drinking  and  domestic  use,  control  of 
rats,  mice,  rodents,  birds,  snakes,  and  beasts 
of  prey  are  essential  conditions  for  a  sound 
performance  of  the  economy. 

4.  There  must  be  an  alert  properly  or- 
ganized service  for  fire  protection  and  serv- 
ice units  for  natural  disasters  and  emer- 
gencies. 

5.  For  normal  times  as  well  as  emergencies, 
maintenance  of  health  calls  for  accessible 
medical  care  and  hospital  service. 

6.  Public  administration  must  protect  pri- 
vate communication  facilities  and  services 
or  provide  them  as  public  utilities. 

7.  In  order  to  develop  human  resources, 
facilities  and  regulations  for  the  broadest 
public  and  private  education  and  extension 
are  needed  for  children,  young  people,  adoles- 
cents and  adults,  and  education  must  be 
geared  to  the  specific  needs  of  economic 
progress.  It  must  not  be  perfectionist  in 
isolation  from  the  actual  situation.  And  it 
cannot  have  absolute  priority  in  terms  of 
appropriations  of  funds  or  rank  of  urgency. 
If  no  security  of  life,  traffic,  transportation, 
or  health  exists,  parents  will  not  send  chil- 
dren to  school.  If  at  the  same  time  higher 
education  leads  merely  to  an  academic  pro- 
letariat that  fights  with  radicalism  for  its 
selfish  Interests,  It  is  the  opposite  of  a  force 
that  aids  economic  development. 

I  feel  assured  that  this  catalog  of  neces- 
sary conditions  will  be  considered  by  many 
advocates  of  acceleration  of  economic  growth 
by  capital  aid  as  irrelevant  or  redundant  ob- 
servations. Yet,  It  Is  my  considered  opinion 
that  what  under  otherwise  equal  circum- 
stances makes  the  difference  between  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  growth  In  one  country 
and  stagnation  or  deterioration  in  the  other 
Is  often  primarily  the  presence  or  absence 
of  reliable  and  effective  public  administration 
performance. 

Where  life,  health,  physical  fitness,  the 
possession  of  goods  or  money,  or  the  safety 
of  capital  in  any  form  are  subjected  to  daily 
and  nightly  hazards  economic  processes  are 
inevitably  Jeopardized,  interrupted,  and  un- 
predictable. Where  all  land  and  water  is 
perennially  polluted  and  Infested  by  human 


feces  and  urine  and  a  good  deal  of  all  foo<i 
is  infected  by  parasites  or  pathogenic  bac- 
terla,  where  most  of  the  farm  animals  ar« 
disease-infested,  sweeps  of  epidemics,  pesta 
and  plagues  act  as  powerful  deterrents  to 
economic  progress.  Unfortunately  the  tran- 
sition from  colonial  to  independent  statiu 
has  In  many  areas  revived  these  hazards  al- 
most to  pre-colonlal  state. 

Economic  development  requires  persistent 
strenuous  effort  for  many  years  in  all  individ- 
ual enterprises  particularly  in  agriculture 
forestry,  mining,  and  in  the  auxiliary  trans-' 
port,  processing  ,and  storage  facilities.  The 
more  uncertainty,  hazard,  and  risk  of  losses 
accumulate  the  more  any  operator  of  a  farm 
any  manager  of  a  business  must  by  necessity 
act  on  the  shortest  term  with  the  least  In- 
vestment and  the  greatest  liquidity  and  mo- 
bility  of  his  means. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  most  essential 
condition  for  economic  progress  is  a  legal 
institutional  frame  for  the  national  economy 
which  provides  a  system  of  reward  and  pen- 
alty, and  of  clearly  defined  opportunity  as 
well  as  security  for  all  activities.  This  leg- 
islative  foundation  of  private  property  and 
capital,  of  contracts,  of  security  of  loans,  be- 
queathing estates,  exchange,  and  many 
other  economic  transactions  should  offer  a 
maximum  incentive  for  economic  Initiative 
of  all  parties  concerned  by  assuring  reward 
for  successful  performance.  Here  again  the 
emphasis  must  be  on  continuity  and  sta- 
bility. This  is  largely  Ignored  by  planners 
who  have  Ingenious  devices  designed  to  cor- 
rect all  defects  and  Imperfections  of  per- 
formance of  capital  owners,  bankers,  enter- 
prisers, and  workers. 

In  this  connection  I  mention  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  so-called  land  reform  or  agrarian 
reform.  The  asserted  aim  of  the  reformers  is 
In  most  cases  a  redistribution  of  land  among 
operators,  usually  with  sharp  antagonism  to- 
ward large-scale  operators.  If  agrarian  re- 
formers had  the  proper  respect  for  the  vital 
need  of  certainty  in  the  rules  for  economic 
development  they  would  choose  Improvement 
In  longest  term  mortgage  credit  and  short- 
term  production  credit  to  smaller  operators, 
easier  facilities  for  the  subdivision  of  large 
tracts  of  private  land,  and  an  equitable  land 
and  farm  income-tax  style  in  order  to  achieve 
better  land  distribution.  Or  they  would  see 
to  it  that  the  government  would  permit 
settlers  to  bid  for  land  out  of  the  public  do- 
main. All  this  would  not  create  a  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  economic 
conditions. 

However,  agrarian  reformers  nearly  every- 
where are  on  the  road  to  expropriation,  If  not 
plain  confiscation,  of  land  from  large-scale 
operators  and  transfer  of  title  to  small  farm- 
ers, or  farm  laborers,  or  any  claimants  at 
cutrate  prices  or  on  subsidized  easy  credit 
terms  or  both.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  re- 
form but  revolution.  Worst  of  all.  It  is  in- 
variably years  in  the  making,  first  in  laws, 
then  in  administrative  execution  of  such 
laws.  The  effect  of  this  stage  of  many  years 
of  threatening  expropriation  or  impending 
measures  on  an  agricultural  system  is  equiv- 
alent to  sabotage  of  economic  progress. 
While  it  whets  the  appetite  of  potential 
beneficiaries  of  such  revolutionary  schemes 
and  thus  is  a  device  for  political  demagoguery 
it  also  forces  every  Interested  party  in  agri- 
culture to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  to 
behave  like  a  farm  tenant  whose  lease  is  ex- 
piring In  a  3'ear  with  no  provision  for  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements. 
He  liquidates  his  investment. 

While  the  farm  population  and  the  rural 
population  In  general  in  most  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  should  get  a  better  chance  to 
earn  a  better  Income  and  while  this  calls  for 
the  use  of  more  capital  on  farms,  the  threat 
ot  expropriation  under  agrarian  reform 
creates  such  Insecurity  that  the  flow  of  capi- 
tal Into  agriculture  not  only  comes  to  a  halt 
but  Is  reversed.     Typically  In  all  countries 
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that  are  playing  the  political  game  of  prom- 
ising agrarian  reform,  indigenous  capital  Is 
withdrawn  from  agriculture  and  takes  refuge 
in  metropolitan  real  estate  or  In  foreign 
countries. 

This  is  an  absurd  situation  which  leads  to 
a  weakening  of  even  the  most  ideal  endow- 
ment with  agricultural  assets,  as,  e.g.,  in 
Argentine.  Brazil,  Colombia,  to  mention  only 
a  few  countries.  ^^ 

To  claim  that  this  drift  must  be  reversed 
by  capital  transfer  from  governments  of  in- 
dustrial countries  to  governments  of  devel- 
(ffllng  countries  makes  no  sense.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  underdeveloped  countries 
need  Investment  capital  for  better  develop- 
ment and  that  there  must  be  a  gradual  move- 
ment of  farm  real  estate  into  the  hands  of 
the  ablest  users  of  this  resource.  Part  of  this 
capital  must  necessarily  be  formed  by  savings 
of  individuals  and  profits  of  enterprises  in 
those  countries.  Additional  funds  must  come 
from  abroad.  The  free  flow  of  both  springs 
of  capiul  requires  first  and  last  of  all  a 
favorable  political  and  economic  climate  in 
which  business  can  flourish. 

To  create  this  political-economic  climate 
requires  the  fulfillment  of  one  other  vital 
condition  by  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  with  the  endorsement  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  condition  which  most  pov/erfully  af- 
fects the  economic  action  and  behavior  of 
all  the  people  in  a  country  and  all  its  foreign 
economic  relations.  Yet  this  condition  is 
most  difficult  to  fulfil  in  a  democracy. 

Every  country  needs — if  it  is  to  have  ra- 
tional economic  behavior  by  its  people  in 
the  market — a  medium  of  exchange  and  a 
generally  accepted  measure  of  value  In  the 
forai  of  a  national  currency.  If  the  currency 
is  to  serve  all  purposes  well  it  must  be  freely 
convertible,  be  endorsed  by  ample  reserves, 
and  thus  in  a  strong  unassailable  condition, 
and  it  must  be  safeguarded  against  deteriora- 
tion of  its  purchasing  power.  The  methods 
by  which  a  government  can  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  national  currency 
are  fiscal,  monetary,  and  banking  policies. 
Unfortunately  many  countries,  particularly 
many  of  the  developing  group,  are  plagued 
by  rapid  inflation.  Infiation  arises  from  ir- 
responsible fiscal  policies.  When  govern- 
ments spend  far  more  than  they  earn  In 
revenues  they  print  money  and  Inflate.  But 
the  people,  particularly  when  organized  in 
pressure  groups  can  force  Inflation  by  wage 
demands  that  raise  costs  of  production  and 
distribution  and  by  price  demands  that  di- 
minish consumer  purchasing  power.  Cost 
push  and  price  pull  Inflation  usually  are  driv- 
ing the  same  cost  of  living  spiral. 

Once  this  inflation  is  on  its  way  It  Is  not 
only  hard  to  stop  but  it  creates  chaos  in  a 
hideous  fas^hion.  Capital  no  longer  moves 
to  spots  where  it  earns  the  highest  reward, 
but  to  safety,  even  if  it  should  for  some  while 
earn  no  interest  or  yield  no  Income  at  all. 
If  an  economy  could  function  by  decisions 
which  would  all  be  valid  for  only  a  week  or 
at  mo.--t  1  month,  inflation  would  still  leave 
a  trail  of  wreckage  because  of  uncertainty 
about  the  pace  of  further  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power  and  because  everybody  would  try 
to  get  rid  of  money  as  fast  as  possible  and 
to  hedge  in  goods.  "  But,  of  course,  no  econ- 
omy can  even  physically  function  by  such 
shortest  term  of  decisions  and  obligations. 
Therefore  the  most  damage  is  done  by  what 
Inflation  does  to  long-term  obligations.  It 
simply  turns  them  into  a  fraud.  Somebody 
owns  a  building,  or  a  factory,  or  a  farm. 
When  he  bought  it  he  borrowed  say  40  percent 
of  its  value  against  a  mortgage.  After  10 
years  the  mortgage  is  due.  If  the  currency 
lost  in  the  meantime  70  percent  of  its  pur- 
chasing power  the  creditor  loses  that  much. 
If  most  of  the  people  own  life  insurance  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  stop  working  at  65 
years  of  age,  inflation,  even  of  more  moderate 
degree  will  repay  them  in  shrunken  units  of 
the  currency.     So   they   cannot   retire,   and 


take  a  job  away  from  entrants  Into  the  labor 
force.  Some  people  succeed  in  making  big 
gains  by  inflation;  the  majority  of  them  are 
the  losers.  This  not  only  disorganizes  an 
economy  to  the  point  of  stagnation  or  worse 
but  it  convinces  the  people  that  there  is 
neither  equity  nor  Justice  in  the  economy. 
Hence  political  unrest  brings  radicals  and 
conspirators  to  the  fore. 

Most  Latin  American  countries  have  had 
a  serious  case  of  this  virulent  disease.  It 
perverts  a  market  economy  by  enforcing 
through  the  courts  the  formula  that  irrespec- 
tive of  its  purchasing  power  one  unit  of  the 
currency  today  is  legally  the  equivalent  of  a 
unit  10  years  ago.  Even  2  years  ago  the 
cost-of-living  index  compared  with  1953  was 
in  Bolivia  33  times.  In  Chile  12  times,  in 
Argentina  6  times.  In  Brazil  4  times  higher. 
Since  1962  Brazil  has  had  a  wild  spurt,  and 
Chile  Is  in  the  throes  of  more  inflation. 

When  there  Is  Inflation,  saving  ends. 
Hand  to  mouth  living  prevails. 

With  this  sad  review  I  want  to  close  my 
account  of  the  conditions  required  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability.  To  stop  Infla- 
tion is  the  responsibility  of  national  govern- 
ments. They  can  get  advice  and  some  assist- 
ance from  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
But  ultimately  It  is  the  national  government 
that  has  to  balance  the  budget,  to  stop  fi- 
nancing by  monetary  policy  reckless  cost- 
push  and  "price-pull  that  ends  In  Inflation 
and  a  faster  growth  of  public  and  private  in- 
debtedness than  real  growth  of  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Confiscation  of  capital  invested  by  for- 
eigners is  never  more  than  a  brief  stopgap 
which  does  not  reduce  the  causes  of  infiation 
and  cannot  avoid  discouraging  additional 
capital  to  enter  such  countries.  Only  sim- 
pletons use  the  sledgehammer  approach  of 
confiscating  bona  fide  investment  capital. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
there  are  many  reasons  why  with  the  new 
era  of  national  independence  of  more  than 
50  countries  the  age-old  axiom  that  economic 
development  and  expansion  Is  much  faster 
In  advanced  industrial  nations  than  in  in- 
dustrially retarded  countries  still  holds.  The 
causes  of  lagging  development  lie  largely  in 
the  conditions  I  have  reviewed.  I  anticipate 
that  this  will  become  apparent  through  bitter 
experience  gradually  gained  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  those  countries  which  are  suffering 
from  a  combination  of  too  many  evil  effects 
of  xinfulfilled  conditions  for  economic 
growth. 

So  long  as  these  conditions  are  not  im- 
proved in  those  countries  by  their  govern- 
ments, it  is  a  waste  of  scarce  resources  and 
an  even  more  costly  delay  of  reform  and 
Improvement  to  try  to  accelerate  develop- 
ment by  pumping  capital  into  those  coun- 
tries from  the  outside,  particularly  from 
government  to  government.  However,  when 
and  where  those  conditions  I  have  enumer- 
ated are  fulfilled,  the  attraction  for  Invest- 
ment of  domestic  and  foreign  capital  will  be 
so  great  that  it  vrtll  be  difficult  to  put  the 
brakes  on  economic  development.  It  will 
grow  from  the  grassroots  up  by  decentralized 
initiative  of  farmers,  craftsmen,  industrial- 
ists, and  business  In  general.  Why  Is  It  that 
capital  flows  into  Malaysia  and  out  of  Indo- 
nesia? 

Economic  affairs  among  industrially  more 
advanced  and  less  advanced  nations  are,  to  be 
sure,  first  and  last  of  all  affairs  of  a  political 
economy.  While  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  that 
all  parties  concerned  would  be  best  off  with 
the  freest  mobility  of  goods,  services,  capital, 
technical  knowledge,  and  skilled  personnel, 
it  Is  also  obvious  that  demonic  forces  in  the 
present  day  course  of  political  events  per- 
suade too  many  political  leaders  to  gamble 
on  getting  something  for  nothing,  or  some- 
thing at  half  price  by  using  collective  bar- 
gaining or  coercion  by  majority  vote.  The 
much-needed  successor  organization  to  the 


League  of  Nations  which  carries  the  bold  and 
challenging  name  of  "United  Nations"  has 
left  Incredible  disorder  in  the  richly  en- 
dowed and  formerly  well-developing  area  of 
the  Congo,  with  its  14  or  15  million  people. 
This  debacle  can  only  give  us  some  whole- 
some respect  for  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
development  of  industrially  retarded  coun- 
tries. 

To  my  mind  the  cavise  of  peace  and  dimi- 
nution of  poverty  can  be  advanced  most  by 
the  closest  possible  cooperation  among  the 
leading  industrial  countries  which  are  com- 
mitted to  upholding  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  human  dignity  under  government  by 
law.  Such  cooperation  should  concentrate 
on  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  I  have 
discussed. 

Professor  Generales  has  chosen  the  Leit- 
motiv for  this  conference:  "Freedom:  Hope 
and  dilemma."  I  have  been  dealing  pri- 
marily with  the  aggravating  dilemma.  I  did 
this  because  to  maintain  the  long-term  hope 
for  freedom  one  can  hardly  do  enough  by 
merely  worrying  about  the  dilemma  in  the 
short  run.  I  also  hope  I  made  it  clear  that 
as  a  social  scientist  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
solution  of  social  problems.  Engineers 
solve  problems  when  they  build  a  bridge  or  a 
tower.  Totalitarian  rulers  solve  problems 
because  their  image  of  society  is  one  of  a 
machine  in  which  people  are  just  part. 
The  humane  society  with  its  social  con- 
science never  solves  social,  economic,  or 
political  problems.  We  try  to  understand 
them,  tackle  them,  struggle  to  our  best 
ability  and  In  the  light  of  historical  expe- 
rience— and  we  alleviate  grievances.  But  the 
problem  shifts  and  changes  as  we  have  some 
success.  Freedom  is  an  achievement — not 
an  institution. 


EXCITING  NKW  ERA  OF  POLITICS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
month  the  Republican  Party  conducted 
a  2-day  meeting  for  student  leaders 
from  all  over  the  country.  In  small  dis- 
cussion groups,  plenary  sessions,  and 
other  meetings  the  students  discussed 
contemporary  political  problems  with 
party  leaders  and  with  other  interested 
Republicans. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  Dr.  John  S. 
Saloma  III,  president  of  the  Ripon  Soci- 
ety of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  a  professor 
of  political  science  at  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Dr.  Saloma 
spoke  of  the  new  directions  in  American 
politics,  the  challenges  of  the  future  and 
the  predictable  changes  in  the  U.S.  elec- 
torate in  the  years  to  come.  Perhaps 
more  than  almost  any  other  speaker,  he 
came  to  grips  with  the  problems  which 
concern  young  people  today. 

Julius  Duscha,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  David  K.  Willis,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  later  wrote  articles 
about  Dr.  Saloma's  talk  and  his  com- 
ments on  the  conference. 

In  my  judgment,  every  thinking  Re- 
publican should  give  consideration  to 
the  kinds  of  issues  Dr.  Saloma  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  and  I  want  to 
bring  his  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
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my  colleagues  by  inserting  the  two  news- 
paper articles  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  articles  follow  : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  8.  1965] 
Professor   Urges   GOP   To   Enter   Exciting 
New  Era  of  Politics 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 
A    young    political    science    professor   cut 
through  a  crust  of  cliches  covering  the  Re- 
publican Party  yesterday  to  lay  bare  what  he 
called  "the  raw  materials  of  an  exciting  new 
era  of  politics." 

The  professor.  Jack  Saloma  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  succeeded 
in  lifting  a  Republican-sponsored  conference 
of  student  leaders  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
out  of  the  morass  of  platitudes  with  which 
GOP  leaders  had  surrounded  it. 

Republican  Senators  and  Representatives 
had  paraded  before  the  150  students  with 
dreary  speeches  about  precinct  organization, 
good  candidates  and  unity,  unity,  unity. 

But  Saloma,  who  is  the  founder  of  the 
liberal  Republican  Ripon  Society,  forcefully 
reminded  the  students  of  the  new  political 
Issues  that  he  said  "no  one  has  ever  begun 
to  explore." 

POPULATION    DENSITY 

The  issues,  he  noted,  revolve  around  the 
Increasing  proportion  of  the  American  popu- 
lation that  is  young  and  the  concentration 
of  people  in  cities  and  their  suburbs. 

"Government."  he  added,  'is  largely  a 
problem  of  popu^at'.on  densltv." 

Saloma  said  that  the  emerging  problems 
of  the  new  politics  largely  concern  civil 
rights,  education  and  the  new  relationships 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  governments. 

Looking  ahead  sever?.!  years.  Saloma  saw 
"the  administrative  problems  and  the  politi- 
cal costs  of  the  Great  Society"  as  the  most 
important  issues  of  the  1970's. 

Saloma  advised  Republicans  that  the  great 
changes  he  sees  coming  in  politics  are  oc- 
curring outside  the  South,  where  the  party  is 
concentrating  so  much  of  its  activities. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  South  has  few 
large  centers  of  population  but  that  it  is  In 
the  large  population  centers  where  the  new 
politics  of  America  is  developing  around  the 
issues  of  city-and-suburban  living,  educa- 
tion, and  civil  rights. 

SENSE  or  INTEREST 

Saloma  also  said  that  studies  made  with 
the  aid  of  computers  at  AQT  confirm  the  re- 
sults of  the  1964  elections — that  few  Ameri- 
cans will  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Ideological 
reasons. 

"But."  Saloma  added,  "while  there  are  few 
ideologues  among  us.  most  voters  have  a  sense 
of  where  their  own  interest  lies  in  elections." 

Other  speakers  at  yesterdays  sessions  in- 
cluded Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan  and 
Senator  J.\cob  Javits.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

The  3-day  meeting  ends  today  with  Repre- 
sentative Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House,  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker. 
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search  organization  in  Boston.  He  had  Just 
talked  to  the  youngsters  for  30  minutes  as 
part  of  a  Republican  National  Student  Lead- 
ership Conference  here. 

Now.  sitting  In  a  back-row  chair,  reflect- 
ing, he  was  worried. 

Young  people  Just  did  not  Identify  with 
either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican 
parties,  he  went  on.  Neither  had  any  attrac- 
tion for  the  inquiring  Intellectual  thought. 

President  Johnson  was  not,  he  felt,  the 
type  of  man  to  reach  It.  As  yet  there  was 
no  dominant  Republican  in  a  position  to  Im- 
press it — though  several  GOP  leaders  around 
the  country  had  the  potential. 

The  United  States  was  changing.  A  great 
surge  of  young  people  was  engulfing  the 
Nation.  By  the  1970'e,  half  the  population 
would  be  under  25.  A  huge  challenge  awaited 
the  Republicans. 


is  doing,   that's  fine  with  us,"  Mr.  McCor 
nacksaid. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  GOP 
National  Committee. 


PROJECTS    HINTED 

The  Democrats  already  had  their  major- 
ity. But  the  Republicans  had  begun  to 
move  after  last  November's  disaster.  How 
to  reach  the  college  leaders,  and  students  in 
general?    That  was  the  question. 

Mr.  Saloma  said  he  thought  groups  like 
the  Rlpon  Society  might  help  by  involving 
students  In  research  work  and  broadening 
their  political  contacts  and  outlook. 

Outside  In  the  hotel  lobby,  Reuben  R 
McCornack  threw  himself  on  to  a  leather 
sofa  and  into  wholehearted  agreement  with 
these  Ideas. 

Mr.  McCornack  had  organized  the  leader- 
ship conference.  He  and  three  other  young 
Republicans  from  Kansas  are  doing  this 
work  to  try  to  win  over  young  people  across 
the  country  to  the  GOP. 

They  feel  that  college  students  simply 
have  no  politlc;^l  vehicle  they  can  call  their 
own.  And  the  GOP,  unlike  "the  Democrats, 
badly  needs  new  life,  new  support. 

"Look."  said  Mr.  McCornack.  a  former 
student  body  president  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  "John  Kennedy  was  the  man  who 
really  fired  up  the  students." 

appeal  analyzed 

"He  was  everything  a  college  student  wants 
to  be.  He  was  young,  did  the  things  a  young, 
active  man  does — sailing,  and  so  on.  Not 
that  boats  and  touch  football  games  are  so 
important  in  themselves — but  they  help  to 
build  up  that  all-important  image  of  vital- 
ity," Mr.  McCornack  said.  President  Ken- 
nedy, he  added,  caught  the  imagination.  He 
and  his  family  had  glamor.  And  he  had 
more — he  liked  and  respected  Intellectuals. 
He  fitted  Into  the  campus  way  of  thinking 
like  a  hand  into  a  glove. 

No  one  matched  him.  Certainly  Mr.  John- 
son was  respected  as  a  man  who  got  things 
done.  But  he  didn't  have  the  flair.  He 
didn't  really  Interest  young  people,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cornack continued. 

Among  Republicans,  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
of  Oregon,  had  campus  following.  So  did 
Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan.  But  no 
single  man  dominated. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

May  10,  1965] 

GOP  Woos  Campl-s  Leaders 

(By  David  K.  Willis* 

The  seriou.s   young  people,  all   leaders   of 

their   colleges,    began    leaving   the   chande- 

Ilered   meeting  room,   and   John  S.  Saloma 

ni  watched  them  go. 

■n-iey  were  extremely  Intelligent  and  alert, 
he  said.  The  trouble  was  that  few  of  them, 
or  others  like  them,  took  an  active  Interest 
In  politics.    Why? 

Mr.  Saloma  is  a  professor  at  Mns.s.Tchu- 
setts  Lnstitute  of  Technologv-  and  president 
of  the   Rlpon   Society,   the  Republican   re- 


LEADERS    SPOKE 

For  3  days,  the  200  young  people  at  the 
leadership  conference  milled  about  the  hotel, 
listening  to  GOP  leaders  like  Senator  Jacob 
K.  jAvrrs,  of  New  York,  and  Representative 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  and  Governor 
Romney. 

They  sat  in  seminars,  asked  questions. 

"The  point  is  that  they  aren't  all  Republi- 
cans," said  Mr.  McCornack.  "We  wrote  to 
the  deans  of  350  colleges,  !>sklng  for  the 
names  of  Campus  leaders.  Then  we  wrote  to 
the  leaders,  without  knowing  what  their 
politics  were." 

Most  of  tho"5e  attending  were,  naturally. 
Republicans,  but  some  Democrats  came  as 
well. 

They  came  from  California,  New  York,  and 
Illinois.  "If  they  go  home  with  a  better 
understanding  of  what  the  GOP  leadership 


STATEMENT  ON  THAILAND  AND 
SEATO  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
MoRSK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pemisylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  practically 
every  day  we  see  in  the  newspapers  re- 
ports of  fresh  challenges  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Government  of  Thailand.  Just 
this  morning,  for  example,  the  New  York 
Times  cited  stepped-up  guerrilla  activity 
and  infillration  in  the  rural  areas. 

Prior  to  the  recent  meeting  of  SEATO 
Foreign  Ministers.  20  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  is- 
sued a  statement  urging  the  United 
States  t:)  press  for  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  Thailand  at  the  London  confer- 
ence. V/e  were  pleased  to  see  that  para- 
graph 16  of  the  communique  issued  after 
the  meeting  said: 

The  Council  noted  with  concern  evidence 
of  increasing  Communist  subversion  from 
outside  the  country  against  Thailand,  nota- 
bly  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 
I  noted  the  announcement  by  a  clandestine 
radio  of  the  establishment  of  a  Thai  inde- 
pendence movement  which  urges  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  Thailand  and 
endorsement  of  the  movement  bv  Radio 
Pelplng  and  Radio  Hanoi.  The  Council  also 
noted  the  statement  of  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese Foreign  Minister  that  Thailand  would 
be  the  next  target  and  that  there  might  be  a 
guerrilla  war  going  on  in  Thailand  before 
the  year  is  out.  The  Council  members  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  assist  their  ally  to  meet  this 
threat. 

In  our  view  this  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
the  problems  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
statement  are  being  recognized  at  the 
highest  levels. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  following  my 
remarks  the  full  text  of  the  statement 
issued  on  May  2  by  20  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  editorial  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  May  11  comment- 
ing on  the  particular  need  for  concern 
over  Thailand: 

Statement  on  Thailand  and  SEATO 
Conference 

We  urge  the  administration  to  seek  a 
new  public  multilateral  pledge  of  support 
to  the  Government  of  Thailand  at  the  forth- 
coming SEATO  ministerial  conference  on 
May  3.  4,  and  5. 

The  conference  should  of  course  seek 
common  allied  policies  on  the  Vietnamese 
crisis.  But  it  must  not  neglect  the  increased 
threat  of  Communist  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  In  Thailand.  Recently 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Chen  Yl  publicly 
declared  Thailand  to  be  the  next  target  of 
Communist  Imperialism  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed: "We  may  have  a  guerrilla  war  go- 
ing In  Thailand  before  the  year  Is  out." 

The  purposes  served  would  be  many. 
First,  through  concerted  allied  action  now 
before  their  aggression  has  become  Intense 
the  Communist  leaders  may  be  deterred  from 
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expanding  their  efforts.  Second,  a  strong 
and  unequivocal  allied  pledge  to  defend  the 
integrity  of  Thailand  will  vxnderscore  Amer- 
ican purpose  In  Vietnam  and  throughout 
Asia.  Third,  firm  action  by  the  ministers 
conference  will  help  dispel  any  doubts  over 
♦be  capacity  of  SEATO  to  act  decisively. 
(In  this  context,  the  French  decision  to 
send  only  an  observer  to  the  conference  may 
actually  enable  the  formal  participants  to 
act  boldly  to  preserve  the  strength  and  pur- 
pose of  SEATO) .  Fourth,  a  renewed  SEATO 
pledge  to  the  integrity  of  Thailand  may  be  a 
means  for  securing  more  active  participation 
of  the  other  member  governments  in  the 
defense  against  Communist  Imperialism 
throughout  southeast  Asia.  And  fifth,  clear 
evidence  of  allied  support  can  give  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Thailand  new  courage 
In  the  face  of  the  Impending  attack. 

The  threat  to  Thailand  Is  real  and  im- 
mediate in  the  northeast  region,  which  bor- 
ders on  Laos  and  until  recently  has  been 
remote  frrm  Bangkok.  The  area  is  popu- 
lated largely  with  Lao  people,  whose  loyalties 
to  Thailand  are  not  firm.  There  are  also 
30,000  North  Vietnamese  who  settled  In  the 
area  In  the  1950'8.  Obviously  the  region  Is 
susceptible  to  Communist  subversion  and 
Infiltration,  and  recent  press  accounts  in- 
dicate that  the  Communist  effort  is  being 
stepped  up. 

Peiping  has  formed  a  new  national  libera- 
tion front  for  Thailand. 

Radio  Peiping  and  Radio  Hanoi  beam 
broadcasts  to  the  northeast  In  Thai,  and 
propaganda  leaflets  are  distributed  through- 
out the  region. 

Chinese  training  schools  are  putting  new 
emphasis  on   the  Thai  language. 

Chinese  agents  have  been  buying  large 
amounts  of  Thai  currency  in  Hong  Kong. 

Stored  arms  have  been  discovered  In  the 
remote  areas  of  the  northeast  and  even 
parachute  drops  have  been  reported. 

Political  assassinations  In  the  villages  are 
Increasing  and  terrorist  activities  have  made 
the  new  Friendship  Highway  between  Bang- 
kok and  northeast  unsafe. 

In  the  four  most  southern  provinces  of 
Thailand  there  Is  an  additional  problem. 
Communist  terrorist  leaders  from  Malaysia 
have  taken  refuge  in  southern  Thailand  and, 
while  apparently  not  acting  to  extend  their 
control  over  the  area,  they  nonetheless  have 
used  typical  protectionist  devices  against 
local  village  populations  to  afford  them  the 
means  for  survival.  Thailand  and  Malaysia 
have  recently  signed  a  frontier  defense  agree- 
ment In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  reasons  for  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Thailand  go  far  beyond  the  moral  and  legal 
obligations  of  the  SEATO  treaty.  Strategi- 
cally, the  country  of  Thailand  blocks  Com- 
munist expansion  to  the  west  toward  India 
and  to  the  south  toward  Malysla,  Indonesia, 
and  Australia.  Historically,  United  States- 
Thai  friendship  and  cooperation  have  been 
enormous : 

Thailand  was  the  first  Asian  country  to 
establish  diplomatic  and  cultural  relations 
with  the  United  States.  The  Thai  King  was 
bom  in  Massachusetts.  Thousands  of  Thai 
students  have  been  educated  here. 

U.S.  personnel  are  stationed  throughout 
Thailand.  At  American  air  bases  In  the 
northeast  and  elsewhere  there  are  over  5,000 
tr.S.  troops  In  the  country.  A  broad  USIA 
program  flourishes,  and  the  Peace  Corps  has 
representatives  In  each  of  the  71  provinces. 

Thailand  has  been  considered  a  showcase 
of  effective  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid. 
U.S.  aid  built  the  vital  Friendship  Highway 
between  Bangkok  and  the  northeast.  And  It 
has  helped  train  the  Thai  army  In  counter- 
Insurgency  skills.  (Recent  reports  that  a 
secret  Administration  study  has  shown  the 
aid  to  be  inefficiently  administered  by  the 
United  States  are  extremely  distressing.) 

In  the  face  of  Communist  guerrilla  war- 
fare,  Thailand   has   many   advantages   over 


South  Vietnam.  First,  except  for  the  remote 
areas  of  the  northeast  the  country  has  a  real 
sense  of  nationhood — and  therefore  loyalty 
to  the  government.  Second,  compared  to  its 
neighbors  In  southeast  Asia,  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment Is  stable.  Third,  the  Thai  army  of 
130,000  is  one  of  the  strongest  In  Asia. 
Fourth,  In  general  the  Tliai  people  share 
little  of  the  common  Asian  distrust  of  the 
white  man,  thereby  maximizing  the  possi- 
bility of  effective  aid  from  Its  SEATO  allies. 
These  advantages,  however,  will  mean 
nothing  unless  the  Government  has  complete 
confidence  In  the  commitment  of  Its  allies. 
While  the  Thai  people  are  fiercely  proud  of 
their  long  history  of  Independence,  they  have 
upon  occasions  In  past  history  maintained 
their  national  identity  only  through  acquies- 
cence to  the  temporary  rule  of  aggressor  na- 
tions— as  during  Japanese  occupation  in  the 
Second  World  War.  Thus  Thailand's  firm 
alliance  with  the  West  through  SEATO  is  a 
departure  from  her  past  flexibility  In  foreign 
policy.  Any  real  or  apparent  modification  of 
the  American  or  SEATO  commitment  to  her 
defense  might  easily  convince  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  domestic  Independence 
through  a  foreign  policy  of  benevolent  neu- 
trality toward  China. 

The  administration  must  Initiate  pro- 
posals to  give  renewed  meaning  to  the 
SEATO  alliance  and  renewed  confidence  to 
the  people  of  Thailand. 

From  the  office  of  Congressmen : 
Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana;  Alphonzo  Bell, 
of  California;  William  Broomfield,  of 
Michigan;  James  Cleveland,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Robert  Ellsworth,  of 
Kansas;  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  of  New 
Jersey;  Frank  Horton,  of  New  York. 
Robert  Griffin,  of  Michigan;  John 
Lindsay,  of  New  York;  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor,  of  Minnesota;  William  Mail- 
LiARD,  of  California;  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  of  Maryland;  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  of  Massachusetts;  Charles 
Mosher,  of  Ohio. 
Albert  Qxjie,  of  Minnesota;  Ogden  Reio, 
of  New  York;  Howard  Robison,  of  New 
York;  Garner  Shriver,  of  Kansas; 
Robert  Stafford,  of  Vermont;  Stanley 
TUPPER,  of  Maine. 


SEATO  Versus  the  Reds 
Despite  France's  huffy  abstention  and  Paki- 
stan's ambiguous  reservations,  the  London 
meeting  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation has  wound  up  Its  deliberations  with 
a  communique  forceftil  and  specific  enough 
to  merit  the  respect  of  the  Communist  world. 
Never  before,  in  fact,  has  the  alliance  spoken 
out  more  strongly  against  the  threat  of  Red 
subversion  and  aggression. 

Thus,  regardless  of  French  alooftness  and 
Pakistani  double  talk,  SEATO's  six  other 
members — Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States — have  Joined  In  declaring,  without 
qualification,  that  communism  is  a  real  and 
present  danger.  More  than  that,  the  com- 
munique has  made  these  persuasive  points, 
among  others:  (1)  There  Is  reason  for  "grave 
concern"  over  the  way  in  which  the  Red 
North  Vietnamese — supported  by  Peiping  and 
Moscow — have  "organized,  directed,  supplied, 
and  supported"  the  bloody  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  the  free  south.  (2) 
"History  shows  that  the  tolerance  of  aggres- 
sion" and  subversion  of  this  type  "increases 
the  danger  to  free  societies  everywhere."  And 
(3)  "defeat  of  this  Communist  campaign  Is 
essential  not  only  to  the  security  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  but  to  that  of  southeast 
Asia." 

There  Is  nothing  weasel-worded  about  this. 
It  is  a  good,  forthright  statement  that  should 
have  some  sobering  effect  on  the  Reds.  And 
another  point  In  it  Is  significant:  It  warmly 
supports  President  Johnson's  call  for  "uncon- 
ditional" peace  talks  and  a  Mekong  River 
developmental   program   aimed   at   "enrich- 


ing the  hopes  and  existence  of  more  than 
100  million  people  by  a  program  of  economic 
and  social  assistance."  As  to  that,  perhaps 
the  most  worthy  participant  would  be  Thai- 
land, which  has  long  been  one  of  freedom's 
most  courageous  allies  In  Asia.  This  ex- 
plains why  Red  China's  foreign  minister. 
In  a  brutally  frank  moment,  has  revealed 
that  the  Thais  are  the  next  target  of  Red 
turmoil  and  destruction. 

It  is  good  In  these  circumstances  that  a 
committee  of  20  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  called  upon 
SEATO  to  be  particularly  empathlc  In  as- 
suring the  Thais  that  they  will  not  be  alone 
If  and  when  trouble  comes.  No  people  could 
be  more  deserving  of  such  a  guarantee. 


U.S.  AID  AND  SPECIAL  FAVORS  DO 
NOT  STOP  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Lan- 
GEN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  dollars  in  U.S.  aid  and  special  favors 
to  Dominican  sugar  interests  failed  to 
stop  the  onward  march  of  communism  in 
that  small  republic.  United  States  dol- 
lars do  not  buy  friends  or  guarantee  sta- 
ble governments. 

I  certainly  supported  the  administra- 
tion stand  on  sending  American  troops 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  protect 
American  life  and  property.  However, 
the  basic  mistakes  were  made  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  These  were  mistakes  that 
started  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  were  com- 
pounded by  mistakenly  aimed  foreign 
aid  and  economic  trade  concessions  ever 
since.  We  never  got  at  the  basic  cause 
of  Communist  subversion  emanating 
from  Castro's  Cuba,  and  now  we  are 
forced  to  join  together  in  actions  that 
should  have  been  foreseen  and  prevented. 

While  we  purchased  $265  million  worth 
of  sugar  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
over  the  past  3  years,  the  United  States 
also  spent  over  $280  for  every  family  on 
that  island.  U.S.  direct  aid  in  grants 
and  loans  has  totaled  approximately  $140 
million  since  we  again  granted  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  that  country  in  early 
1962  when  the  last  remnants  of  the  Tru- 
jillo  regime  were  ousted.  While  we 
poured  money  and  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers into  the  country,  the  Communists 
concentrated  on  undermining  the  few 
gains  that  had  been  made. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  un- 
wise policies  that  were  used  in  allotting  a 
sugar  quota  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  how  those  policies  added  to  the  load 
carried  by  U.S.  consumers  and  taxpayers 
in  supporting  that  unstable  Dominican 
Government.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  average  imports  of  Dominican 
sugar  over  the  past  3  years  is  over  2.000 
percent  greater  than  it  was  10  years  ago, 
while  our  dom.estic  sugarbeet  growers 
are  being  asked  to  take  a  6-percent  re- 
duction in  acreage  this  year.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  taxpayer  are  paying  the 
bill  for  the  misguided  effort  to  make  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  showplace  of 
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the  Caribbean.  Not  only  did  it  not  be- 
come a  showplace.  ex(fept  in  U.S.  mis- 
takes, but  the  American  farmer  who  de- 
served and  cried  for  increased  sugar 
acreage  found  himself  further  mired  at 
the  bottom  of  the  U.S.  economic  ladder. 

Sugar  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
constitutes  only  one  of  the  many  exam- 
ples to  be  noted  in  our  misdirected  for- 
eign policy.  The  extent  to  which  highly 
paid  lobbyists  have  effectively  promoted 
foreign  commodities  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress has  been  identified  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  of  2  years  ago.  I  severely  ques- 
tion the  results  of  such  transactions  and 
pressurings  when  our  efforts  fail  to  halt 
subversion  and  succeed  only  in  hurting 
American  business  and  agriculture  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation's  consumers 
and  taxpayers. 

I  recall  my  warnings  of  almost  3  years 
ago  during  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives over  the  increase  in  the  Do- 
minican sugar  quota.  It  was  called  the 
Honeybee  bill,  but  our  prediction  of  that 
day  has  been  tragically  proven  that  the 
only  honey  was  for  lobbyists  and  foreign 
interests,  with  nothing  but  the  sting  left 
for  the  United  States. 


der  of  the  Communist  empire  as  an  em- 
blem of  courage  and  determination. 

We  in  Minnesota,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  Americans  of  Norwegian  ancestry 
live,  have  an  even  greater  tie  with  Nor- 
way in  our  history.  It  is  believed  that  a 
mass  defection  from  the  Norse  colonies 
in  Greenland  to  the  North  American 
mainland  in  1342  caused  an  expedition 
to  be  formed  to  search  for  the  lost  colo- 
nists. At  least  part  of  this  expedition 
is  known  to  have  explored  Hudson  Bay, 
and  a  party  of  men  were  reported  to  have 
made  their  way  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Minnesota  by  the  direct  and  relatively 
easy  route  along  the  Nelson  River,  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  The  now-famous  Kensington 
Runestone  was  discovered  near  Alexan- 
dria, Minn.,  and  tells  the  story  of  a  visit 
to  the  area  in  1362  by  a  party  of  22  Nor- 
wegians and  8  Goths.  We.  indeed,  share 
pages  in  history  with  the  Nonvegians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  salute  Norway 
on  their  Independence  Day — a  proud 
day  for  Norwegians  and  a  proud  day  for 
the  entire  free  world. 


SYTTENDE  MAI 


as  a  protection  for  the  investors  and  the 
consumers,  as  in  the  case  of  REA  co- 
operatives, the  investor  is  the  United 
States  whose  interests  are  well  protected 
by  the  Administrator.  And  the  consum- 
ers are  the  owners  of  the  cooperatives, 
who  control  the  cooperative's  operations 
including  its  rates  and  service  conditions. 
They  would  have  no  motive  to  overcharge 
themselves  and  if  the  rates  they  set  pro- 
duced more  than  cost  of  service,  the  same 
consumers  ultimately  recover  these  mar- 
gins as  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
this  bill  to  limit  the  FPC  jurisdiction  over 
nonprofit  cooperatives  be  given  early  con- 
sideration and  approval. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lan- 
cen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  151  years 
ago  today  the  Norwegian  Constitution 
was  adopted.  It,  like  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  was  destined  to 
live  through  years  of  stress  and  strain 
only  to  survive  stronger  than  ever  as  a 
representative  of  the  free  people.  The 
similarity  does  not  stop  there.  The 
proud  Norwegians  also  fly  a  flag  of  red, 
white,  and  blue. 

Known  to  those  of  us  with  some  Nor- 
wegian ancestral  ties  as  "syttende  mai" — 
Independence  Day  in  Norway  claims  the 
same  significance  as  our  own  Fourth  of 
July.  The  only  difference,  perhaps,  is 
that  the  Norwegians  still  celebrate  it  in 
a  somewhat  more  revered  way. 

While  it  is  a  celebration  of  fun  and 
merriment,  it  starts  soberly  in  church. 
Norwegians  are  a  religious  people  and 
many  of  us  in  this  country  received  our 
firm  religious  background  from  those 
rigid  traditions. 

The  prayers  for  this  day  are  of  thank- 
fulness for  deliverance  from  the  evils  that 
have  tlireatened,  but  never  conquered, 
these  people.  We  recall  the  history  of 
world  turmoil  that  has  seen  Norway  as- 
saulted in  the  1930's  amd  who  struggled 
throughout  World  War  n  displaying  un- 
matched courage  in  combat,  working 
with  the  free  imderground.  The  deter- 
mined people  of  this  comparatively 
small  country  struggled  to  reconstruct 
their  homeland  and  emerged  triimiphant 
once  more.  That  banner  of  red.  white. 
and  blue  waves  this  very  day  on  the  bor- 


AMENDING    THE    FEDERAL    POWER 
ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lan- 
gen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  in  respect  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
over  nonprofit  cooperatives. 

When  Congress  established  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  it  gave  the 
REA  Administrator,  as  the  legislative  his- 
tory shows,  broad  discretion  to  admin- 
ister the  REA  program,  unhampered  by 
review  or  second  guessing  by  another 
Federal  agency. 

However,  we  have  seen  attempts  in 
recent  years  for  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  move  into  this  field,  even 
though  it  seems  clear  that  they  have  ab- 
solutely no  jurisdiction.  Apparently  the 
FPC  merely  wants  to  expand  its  own 
sphere  of  influence. 

This  was  vividly  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion in  1963  when  the  Commission  issued 
an  order  against  Dairyland  Power  Co- 
operative. Minnkota  Power  Cooperative, 
and  South  Central  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative to  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  comply  with  the  Commission's  regu- 
lations on  rate  schedule  filing,  account- 
ing, and  reporting. 

The  fuss  we  generated  at  that  time  ap- 
parently resulted  in  FPC  pulling  in  its 
horns  somewhat.  However,  we  under- 
stand there  are  still  too  many  instances 
of  harassment  by  the  FPC.  This  bill 
would  reemphasize  the  already  clear 
position  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 

FPC  regulation  not  only  is  completely 
uncalled  for.  but  it  is  also  xmnecessary 


A   GREAT  PRAIRIE   PARKWAY  FOR 
THE  GREAT  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  MizeI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Great  Prairie  Parkway  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  Companion  bills  are  also  being 
introduced  by  my  colleagues  from  Kan- 
sas, the  Representative  from  the  Fourth 
District,  and  the  Representative  from  the 
Fifth  District.  Similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
both  the  senior  and  junior  Senators  from 
Kansas. 

Through  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  hope  to  present  and  interpret 
for  the  benefit,  education,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  country,  what 
remains  of  the  tall  prairie  lands  of  the 
Plains  States,  particularly  in  Kansas; 
whet  their  interest  in  the  great  frontier 
experiences  incident  to  the  settlement  of 
this  Nation;  and  to  display  ranching  and 
agriculture  in  their  productive  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  well-being  and  its 
economy. 

The  route  in  Kansas  would  run  from 
Hanover,  site  of  a  pony  express  station, 
south  past  Tuttle  Creek,  through  Council 
Grove,  to  El  Dorado.  Eureka,  and  Sedan, 
coming  close  to  the  Fall  River  State  Park. 
It  would  run  North  and  South  across 
the  State  and  tie  together  points  of  his- 
toric and  geographic  interest  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma.  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas. 
By  utilizing  existing  roads  or  highways 
presently  in  the  State  and  county  sys- 
tems, and  with  only  relatively  minor  ac- 
quisitions to  depart  from  these  estab- 
lished highways  or  roads  where  they  do 
not  offer  significant  scenic  or  historic 
impact,  it  is  thought  that  the  parkway 
project  can  be  undertaken  with  a  mini- 
mum of  new  road  construction,  with  the 
exception  of  trails  or  paths  the  National 
Park  Service  might  see  fit  to  construct  for 
use  in  connection  with  its  fee  lands  for 
specific  presentation  or  preservation 
areas. 

We  feel  that  we  have  the  blessing  of 
officials  of  the  National  Park  Service  who 
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jre  interested  in  some  form  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  tnie  prairie.  We  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  follow  through 
on  this  proposal  to  add  this  parkway  to 
the  great  scenic  attractions  in  this  coun- 
try. ^^__^^_ 

SOT.  ROGER  MCALLISTER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  9,  Army  Sgt.  Roger  McAllister,  Jr.. 
of  Milford,  N.H.,  was  ambushed  and 
killed  by  enemy  forces  in  Vietnam.  To 
his  community,  his  death  has  brought  a 
new  awareness  of  the  stakes  involved  in 
our  battle  for  the  freedom  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  offer  for  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial from  last  Thursday's  edition  of  the 
Milford  Cabinet  and  an  appreciation  of 
Sergeant  McAllister's  death  by  Mr.  Ger- 
ald Styles  of  Milford  published  in  the 
same  newspaper.  They  speak  elo- 
quently for  themselves  and  I  think  for 
all  communities  in  the  country  who  have 
lost  young  men  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom. 

SCT.  RoGEB  McAllister 

Sgt.  Roger  McAllister,  the  Army  para- 
trooper who  died  of  a  gunshot  wound  last 
week,  became  the  first  Milford  casualty  of 
:he  fighting  in  Vietnam.  His  death  sud- 
denly brought  the  war  in  that  far  corner  of 
the  world  very  close  to  home. 

It  is  easy,  sometimes  too  easy,  to  think  of 
battle  casualties  In  terms  of  statistics. 
Sometimes  It  takes  a  tragedy  like  the  Mc- 
Allister death  to  make  the  rest  of  us  remem- 
ber that  war  Is  a  deadly  business,  and  Its  cost 
must  be  measured  not  only  In  money  and 
supplies,  but  in  the  lives  and  suffering  of 
young  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Roger  McAllister  meant  a  little  more  to 
many  of  us  because  of  a  story  carried  by  the 
Associated  Press  a  few  weeks  ago  which  de- 
scribed the  bitter,  deadly  Jungle  fighting  and 
Its  effect  on  the  paratrooper  from  Milford. 
The  AP  dispatch  showed  McAllister  dashing 
from  a  helicopter  as  the  battle  began.  It 
showed  McAllister  being  evacuated,  prostrate 
with  heat  and  exhaustion,  rousing  himself 
to  remember  that  there  was  snow  In  New 
Hampshire.  It  gave  Milford  people  a  better 
understanding  of  what  that  young  man  and 
his  companions  were  enduring  in  Vietnam. 

We  hope  that  Sergeant  McAllister's  family 
la  aware  of  the  sj-mpathy  felt  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  can  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  Roger  McAllister  has  taken  his  place  In 
a  noble  company  of  heroes  who  have  lost 
their  lives  In  the  line  of  duty  In  distant  parts 
of  the  world. 

Tribute  to  a  Soldier  :  Sex.  Roger  McAllister 
Died  To  Keep  Vietcong  Out  of  Milford 


(By  Gerry  Styles) 
Soon,  the  body  of  Sgt.  Roger  McAllister 
will  be  retvirned  to  the  town  that  he  died  to 
keep  on  the  map.  Last  week,  and  10,000 
miles  away  in  a  steaming,  sweaty,  god- 
forsaken jungle.  Sergeant  McAllister  died, 
mercifully  we  hope,  to  keep  the  Vietcong  out 
of  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 
CXI 674 


Sound  ridiculous?  All  right  then 
laugh  a  little,  but  when  you've  shut 
your  mouth,  try  using  your  head.  Just  what 
do  you  figure  he  died  for?  Sure  as  hell 
not  for  the  fun  of  it.  The  life  ran  out  of 
Sergeant  McAllister  and  down  into  the  soggy 
Vietnamese  ground  because  he  and  a  hand- 
ful of  other  Americans  have  taken  It  upon 
themselves  to  see  that  the  cancerous  scourge 
of  communism  stops  right  where  It  Is. 

He  died  so  that  you  could  continue  to  live 
In  relative  peace  right  where  you  are;  •  •  • 
he  died  so  that  you  could  move  away  If  you 
feel  like  it;  he  died  so  that  you  could 
buy  another  sweepstakes  ticket;  so  you 
could  go  down  to  the  VFW  tonight,  or  sit 
in  your  ovm  backyard  with  a  cold  beer  and 
listen  to  a  steak  sizzling  on  an  outdoor 
broiler.  He  died  so  that  you  could  complain 
about  taxes,  the  price  of  cigarettes,  or  the 
amount  of  barking  done  by  your  neighbor's 
dog;  so  you  could  yell  at  the  kids  to  stay 
ofif  the  lawn;  so  that  you  could  continue 
to  take  dally  life  for  granted.  Well,  that's 
OK,  It's  as  It  should  be.  One  of  the 
beauties  of  the  American  system  is  that  you 
have  a  right  and  privilege  to  take  certain 
freedoms  for  granted. 

But  let's  not  make  the  ungodly  mistake  of 
taklntj  the  death  of  Sergeant  McAllister  for 
granted.  He  died  In  a  dirty,  unpopular  little 
war  that  hasn't  even  got  the  moral  support 
of  all  American  people.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly a  few  people  In  Milford  that  believe  our 
Vietnam  policy  Is  overly  harsh,  that 
believe  the  United  States  should  pull  out  and 
negotiate  (with  what,  or  whom?).  Well,  the 
sergeant  died  so  that  you  can  continue  to 
feel  that  way.  In  fact.  Sergeant  McAllister 
gave  his  life  so  that  when  election  time  comes 
around  again,  you  can  cast  your  vote  for 
the  candidate  who  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  turn  over  that  entire  section  of  the 
world  to  the  Communists.  Incidentally, 
this  would  logically  also  eventually  Include 
the  Philippines,  Okinawa.  Japan.  Formosa, 
New  Guinea,  Australia.  Guam,  Salpan, 
where  would  It  stop?  Sergeant  McAllister 
died  to  stop  It  In  Vietnam. 

When  you're  moved  to  comment  on  Ser- 
geant McAllister's  death,  say  what  you  wish, 
but  don't  say  his  life  was  wasted.  He  may 
not  have  been  the  town's  greatest  scholar; 
he  may  not  have  been  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  area's  outstanding  young  citi- 
zens; but  believe  this,  friend,  a  few 
days  ago  In  an  unbearably  hot,  humid 
Jungle,  with  a  cloud  of  Insects  biting 
at  his  grimy,  unshaven  face;  with  rivers 
of  salty,  stinging  sweat  coursing  down  the 
Inside  of  a  hot  fatigue  uniform;  with 
his  web  belt,  heavy  with  pistol,  canteen, 
ammo  pouch,  and  first  aid  kit  slowly  but 
surely  rubbing  a  painful  raw  spot  on  his 
hip  bone.  Sgt.  Roger  McAllister,  only 
24,  achieved  a  degree  of  greatness  that  the 
rest  of  us  are  highly  unlikely  to  equal  in  a 
full  life  span. 

It's  undoubtedly  true  that  the  sergeant 
wasn't  thinking  of  we,  the  people,  when 
he  fell.  Man's  mind  rarely  runs  in  a 
patriotic  vein  when  in  combat.  Sergeant 
McAllister  was  a  professional  soldier,  and  he 
was  In  Vietnam  on  business,  the  business  of 
seeing  that  this  country  stays  the  way  it  is 
and  that  we  are  allowed  to  live  the  best  way 
we  can.  No  matter  what  personal  thoughts 
and  motivations  may  have  been  his  in  those 
final  seconds,  that's  why  he  was  there,  and 
we  best  not  forget  it. 

Every  country  needs  a  hero — America  is 
blessed  with  a  multitude  of  them — and 
now  Milford  has  one.  Remember  that  on 
Memorial  Day.  Remember  that  when  the 
various  veterans  organizations  respectfully 
make  their  way  through  the  parks  and  ceme- 
teries around  town  laying  wreaths  at  the 
shrines  of  Milford's  war  dead.  Somebody 
lay  a  wreath  for  Sgt.  Roger  McAllister,  of 
Milford,  N.H..  and  pause  a  couple  of  extra 


seconds  before  moving  on.  pause  for  the  man 
that  died  to  keep  the  Vietcong  out  of  Saigon, 
out  of  Manila,  Tokyo.  Honolulu,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Chicago,  Boston,  and  Milford. 

This  writer  never  knew  the  sergeant,  to  be 
honest,  never  even  heard  of  him  until  a  few 
weeks  ago.  But  this  I  know,  my  life,  and  the 
lives  of  my  family,  and  the  lives  of  everyone 
reading  these  words,  has  been  made  a  little 
more  secure  and  a  little  more  peaceful  by 
the  untimely  passing  of  one  Sgt.  Roger  Mc- 
Allister, age  24,  of  Milford,  NJH. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  CUTS  PRO- 
TESTED BY  SULLIVAN  COUNTY 
LEGISLATORS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Sullivan  County 
delegation  to  the  New  Hampshire  Gen- 
eral Court,  a  resolution,  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Stanley  H.  Williamson,  of 
Goshen,  was  adopted  unanimously  ex- 
pressing the  delegation's  opposition  to 
the  proposed  cuts  in  funds  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  I  submit  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  for  the  Record  as  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  grassroots  oppo- 
sition to  these  unfair  proposals. 

These  proposals  threaten  a  traditional 
service  of  long-standing,  proven  merit 
and  great  value.  The  principal  bene- 
ficiaries are  small  landowners  and  farm- 
ers. I  refer  Members  to  the  Record  of 
March  22,  pages  5604-5605,  at  which 
point  I  submitted  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  soil  conservation  program  in  my  dis- 
trict and  State  and  projected  the  dam- 
age that  would  be  wrought  by  the 
Johnson  administration's  proposal. 

These  proposals  stand  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  increases  recently  enacted 
for  the  favored  Appalachian  area  to 
carry  out  the  same  kind  of  program. 
Indeed,  the  amount  of  money  allocated 
for  soil  conservation  work  in  Appalachia, 
is  nearly  as  much  as  the  sum  which  the 
administration  proposes  to  cut  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  So,  our  peo- 
ple would  not  only  lose  substantial 
benefits  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  they  would  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  giving  such  service  to  the 
favored  Appalachian  region. 

The  Sullivan  Coimty  legislators  repre- 
sent an  area  that  is  close  to  the  situa- 
tion. The  soil  conservation  district  in 
Sullivan  County  is  an  especially  effective 
one.  These  representatives  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  and  their  resolu- 
tion accurately  sums  up  the  feelings  of 
their  constituents.  It  coincides  precisely 
with  my  own  findings  and  my  own 
feelings. 

I  offer  the  resolution  for  the  Record 
as  a  concrete  indication  of  the  feeling  in 
the  country  against  these  proposals  by 
the  Johnson  administration.  I  urge  this 
House  to  reject  these  proposals  and  to 
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ensure  that  the  national  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  can  proceed  with  its  invalu- 
able work : 

State  or  New  H.\mpshire. 
House  ok  Rti'RKSENTATivES, 

Concord.  May  1,  1965. 
Hon.  Jamfs  Cleveland. 
Hoti.'^e  O'Jicc  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Clevfland:  The  fol- 
lowing resolution.  Introdxiced  by  Representa- 
tive Stmlev  H.  \Villlf<m=:on  of  Goshen,  w.^s 
un;".nlmouFiy  adopted  by  mTHbers  of  the  Sul- 
livan County  delegation  at  a  meeting  last 
week.  We  hope  you  will  continue  your  good 
work  in  this  cause. 
Sincerely, 

RUTit  Hamilton. 
Representative.    Ward    III.    Claremont. 
Clerk  of  the  Delegation. 


Resolxjtion 

Whereas  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  over 
the  past  three  decades  has  proven  of  inesti- 
mable value  not  only  to  the  rural  areas  of 
Sullivan  County  but  also  to  urban  areas, 
school  districts  and  private  indvistrles,  and 

Whereas  the  employees  of  said  Sullivan 
County  Soil  Conservation  District  have  do- 
nated generously  of  their  own  time  and 
moneys  for  the  completion  of  projects,  espe- 
cially during  the  recent  years  of  water  short- 
ages, and 

Whereas  said  Stilllvan  County  Soil  Con- 
servation District  has  several  times  been  hon- 
ored as  the  leading  district  in  the  State,  and 

Whereas  said  program  of  Soil  Conservation 
Is  threatened  with  sharp  ctirtailment  of  funds 
while  at  the  same  time  similar  districts  In 
the  so-called  poverty  areas  of  the  country 
are  being  sharply  expanded. 

Therefore,  we.  the  members  of  the  Sullivan 
County  Delegation  to  the  General  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  do  hereby  urge 
our  elected  Members  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  protest  the  dis- 
crimination shown  and  to  protest  the  threat- 
ened harm  to  our  local  program  and  to  work 
for  the  maintaining  of  available  funds  at  at 
least  the  level  of  recent  years. 

The  clerk  of  the  delegation  Is  hereby  in- 
structed to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
each  of  our  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
Washington. 

Approved  unanimously  on  April  29,  1965, 
at  the  State  House  In  Concord. 


CLEVELAND  ENDORSES  INCREASED 
ANNTJniES  FOR  RETIRED  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  ur^e  favorable  consideration  by  the 
House  of  legislation  raising  the  annuities 
of  retired  Federal  employees,  for  which 
purpose  a  number  of  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Although  I  am  not  the  author  of  one  of 
these  bills.  I  am  fully  in  accord  with 
their  general  purpose,  which  is  to  offer 
to  retired  Federal  employees  and  their 


survivois  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  our 
expanding  economy. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  liberalized 
pay  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  been  effected  in  recent  years. 
To  demonstrate  the  extent  of  this  liber- 
alized policy,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
examples  comparing  tlie  per  annum  rates 
of  pay  of  Federal  employees  10  years  ago 
with  those  of  today.  These  fi;;ures  all 
apply  to  employees  in  the  first  step  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  For  example,  a  GS-1  10  years 
ago  received  an  annual  rate  of  pay  of 
$2,500.  Today  he  receives  S3.385.  The 
pay  of  a  GS-5  has  gone  up  from  $3,410 
to  $5,000;  that  of  a  GS-10  from  $5,500 
to  $7,900;  a  GS-15  from  $10,800  to 
S16.460;  and  a  GS-18  from  $14,800  to 
$24,500. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  need  for  the 
numerous  pay-Increase  laws  of  the  last 
10  years  that  have  brought  about  these 
raises,  although  I  strongly  opposed  raises 
voted  to  Members  of  Congress.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  the  Federal  worker 
who  retired  too  early  to  benefit  from 
them  has  been  shortchanged. 

I  recognize,  also,  that  a  number  of 
laws  increasing  civil  service  annuities 
have  been  enacted  over  the  years,  in- 
cluding Public  Law  87-793  with  its  per- 
manent cost-of-living  Increase  provi- 
sions. I  feel,  however,  that  we  are  not 
doing  full  justice  to  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees by  looking  only  to  cost-of-living 
figures  in  determining  their  annuity 
needs.  By  doing  this,  we  are  ignoring  the 
increase  in  "real  wages"  that  the  Ameri- 
can workers  have  enjoyed,  and  as  the 
figures  I  quoted  indicate,  the  Federal 
employee  has  enjoyed  an  unusually  large 
increase  in  real  wages  during  the  past 
decade. 

Under  the  "high-5-year"  rule  for  com-o 
puting  civil  sevrice  retirement  benefits, 
those  employees  who  retired  5.  10.  or  20 
years  ago  are  receiving  much  smaller 
annuities  than  employees  in  the  same 
positions  who  are  retiring  today  or  who 
will  retire  in  the  future.  In  addition,  as 
you  know,  those  employees  who  retired 
prior  to  October  1,  1956,  had  their  an- 
nuities computed  under  a  less  favorable 
formula  than  those  who  have  retired 
since  that  time. 

Some  of  the  bills  before  you  provide 
for  annuity  increases  of  around  10  per- 
cent for  those  already  retired,  with  re- 
ductions in  the  percentage  increase  for 
those  retiring  in  the  future.  This  mech- 
anism, which  is  similar  to  the  one  used 
in  previous  annuity  increase  legislation, 
helps  to  guarantee  that  the  greatest 
increases  will  be  passed  on  to  those  who 
need  them  the  most,  with  proportion- 
ately smaller  increases  to  those  who  will 
obtain  greater  benefits  from  recent  pay 
increases. 

I  have  expressed  these  views  to  the 
committee  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  them  to  the  whole  House. 


A   BILL   TO   AMEND   THE   SHERMAN 
ANTITRUST  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 


RoBisoNl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  to 
provide  that  exclusive  territorial  fran- 
chises, under  specific  limited  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a 
monopoly. 

Among  the  wholesalers  who  distribute 
the  amazing,  surprising,  and  seemingly 
unlimited  assortment  of  advertised  and 
nonadvertised  products  to  the  miriad 
retail  outlets  from  which  we  make  our 
purchases,  are  many  "franchised  distrlb- 
utors."  Because  these  franchised  dis- 
tributors often  operate  under  strict  ter- 
ritorial limitations,  there  is  sometimes 
an  aura  of  suspicion  that  their  methods 
are  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  will  clear 
the  air  and  allow  the  continuance  of 
those  agreements  which  in  no  way  In- 
hibit free  and  open  competition. 


SYNANON  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  devoted  its  cover 
story  last  Sunday  to  the  work  of  a  re- 
markable movement  known  as  Synanon. 
Synanon  is  a  voluntary,  loose  organiza- 
tion modeled  after  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. In  many  instances,  it  has 
achieved  what  our  prisons  and  even  our 
hospitals  have  not:  The  restoration  of 
narcotics  addicts  to  drug-free,  worth- 
while places  m  society. 

Since  its  founding  in  1958,  almost  1,200 
addicts  have  entered  Synanon  houses  for 
drugless  treatment  consisting  chiefly  of 
intensive  group  therapy.  To  effect  a 
permanent  cui-e,  the  Synanon  progi'am 
usually  requires  between  2  and  2 '  2  years. 
About  40  percent  of  those  who  have 
started  the  program  have  dropped  out 
and  returned  to  druas.  A  good  number, 
however,  have  returned  to  Synanon.  Al- 
most 550  persons  are  now  in  Synsinon 
houses,  of  whom  about  300  are  from  New 
York  City. 

I  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  narcotics  addiction,  for  almost 
half  the  addicts  in  the  United  States  are 
in  New  York  City.  Also,  the  National 
Council  for  Synanon,  under  the  chair- 
man.ship  of  James  R.  FranlicaberiT. 
maintains  an  information  office  in  my 
congressional  district  in  Manhattan. 

The  New  York  Times  report  by  Ger- 
trude Samuels  is  a  frank,  incisive  por- 
trayal of  an  unorthodox,  no-nonsense  or- 
ganization.    The  article  quotes  a  San 
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Franci.sco  superior  court  judge  as  say- 
ing of  the  Synanon  treatment : 

It  not  only  gets  people  off  drugs,  but  it 
malces  real  human  beings  out  of  them 
again. 

Chuck  Dedcrich.  the  founder  of  Syn- 
anon, is  quoted  as  follows: 

We  could  Improve  our  holding  power  If  we 
have  more  decent  places  to  live.  What  is  the 
alternative  to  Synanon?  The  horpltals?  The 
jails?  With  the  proper  understanding  and 
financial  help,  we  could  turn  this  population 
of  500  people  living  without  bars,  without 
shooung  dope,  improving  each  day.  into  5,000 
people  and  5,000  into  50,000.  The  country 
would  like  to  forget  our  people,  to  sweep 
them  under  the  rug.  Society  always  wants 
to  take  a  kid  from  the  slums  and  put  him  In 
a  penitentiary  to  "cure  him."  Then  It  sends 
him  back  to  the  slums  to  straighten  out. 

The  figure  of  40  persons  cured  of  drug 
addiction  may  not  appear  very  impres- 
sive. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Federal  hospital  for  narcotics  addicts 
at  Lexington.  Ky.,  reports  that  fewer 
thaif'lO  percent  of  the  addicts  treated 
there  stay  off  drugs  permanently. 
Synanon.  by  contrast,  reports  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  its  graduates  do  not 
return  to  drugs. 

The  Synanon  council  is  now  seeking 
the  aid  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  for  a  definitive  research 
project  on  Synanon.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Members  should  be 
familiar  with  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  I  accordingly  submit  the 
slightly  abridged  article  on  Synanon  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine] 

Where  Junkies  Learn  To  Hang  Tough 
(By  Gertrude  Samuels) 

Los  Angeles. — "Hang  tough."  With  pure 
grit,  through  mutual  help  and  in  truth-tell- 
ing sessions  that  are  often  savage  inquisi- 
tions into  their  private  lives,  a  group  of 
former  drug  addicts  are  learning  slowly  to 
"hang  tough" — to  stay  with  it  and  not  give 
up — in  their  struggle  to  make  a  clean  break 
with  their  past  on  "the  street."  The  slogan 
is  boldly  lettered  on  life  preservers  which 
decorate  their  communal  houses.  It  is  at  the 
core  of  a  unique  social  movement  which,  for 
more  than  7  years,  has  been  trying  to  re- 
structure the  lives  of  addicts — the  movement 
called  Synanon  (pronounced  SIN-a-non). 

At  the  parent  house  in  Santa  Monica,  a 
nondescript  three-story,  red  brick  building 
on  a  Pacific  bay,  one  senses  tlie  impact  of  the 
slogan  on  a  new  member.  It  Is  Saturday 
night,  the  weekly  open  house  to  which  the 
community  is  Invited.  A  tall,  18-year-old 
boy,  scrubbed  and  neatly  dressed,  stands  on 
a  small  balcony  overlooking  the  sea.  He 
had  been  shooting  dope  since  he  was  13  when 
his  probation  officer  back  in  Orange,  N.J., 
told  him  to  "try  Synanon."  Just  2  months 
ago,  he  arrived  here,  in  torn  and  dirty 
clothes,  sick  with  anxiety  and  withdrawal 
pain. 

The  boy.  "clean"  now,  stares  out  at  sand 
and  sea.  and  says  with  a  twisted  smile:  "I've 
had  bad  moments,  doing  without  the  dope. 
It's  tough  adjusting  to  the  rules  here."  He 
struggles  to  frame  a  thought  honestly.  "I 
could  split — like  leave — any  time.  I've 
thought  of  it." 

He  gives  a  short  laugh.  "But  no  one's  been 
able  to  help  me — out  there.  I  think  •  *  • 
I'll  be  all  right  now." 

What  the  boy  Is  really  saying  Is  that 
though  members  are  expected  to  "hang 
tough."  the  door  to  Synanon  swings  both 
ways.    This  is  a  private  foundation,  and  Its 


people  come  in  voluntarily.  They  are  ad- 
dicts, but  they  have  not  been  committed — 
as  to  a  prison  or  a  hospital.  They  are  free 
to  leave  at  any  time. 

Since  1958,  1,180  drug  addicts  have  come 
voluntarily  to  Synanon.  Of  these,  40  Indi- 
viduals have  graduated — i.e.,  gone  back  into 
the  outside  world  with  Synanon's  approval 
to  make  new  lives  for  themselves.  Some  40 
percent  have  split — as  the  boy  said — I.e.,  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  take  the  Spartan, 
drug-free  life.  Most  of  these  have  gone 
back  to  "the  street"  and  drugs.  Some  have 
returned  to  Synanon.  As  of  this  writing, 
there  are  537  persons — men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  aged  17  to  61 — enrolled  in  the 
movement. 

Synanon  maintains  six  establishments — 
all  in  the  West,  except  for  a  small  house  at 
Westport,  Conn.  (There  Is  also  an  informa- 
tion center  in  Manhattan.)  Of  the  members, 
about  half  have  come  from  New  York.  More 
than  three-quarters  have  been  whites;  the 
remainder  Negroes.  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Mexi- 
can-Americans. 

The  present  racial  Imbalance  has  an  eco- 
nomic explanation.  In  the  early  days.  Syn- 
anon took  addicts  as  they  came — off  the 
streets  and  out  of  prisons,  without  a  penny. 
It  still  accepts  a  number  this  way.  But, 
faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  new  hotises 
for  its  growing  population.  Synanon  In- 
creasingly has  been  asking  addicts — or  their 
families — to  pay  their  own  transportation 
and  to  contribute  according  to  their  means — 
usually  a  donation  of  $100  to  $500.  Many 
addicts  have  told  Synanon  bluntly:  "If  I  had 
that  kind  of  money,  I'd  use  It  for  dope." 

To  the  "square"  (outside)  society,  Syn- 
anon's accomplishments  may  seem  small, 
but  they  are  impressive  to  anyone  who  knows 
how  difficult  It  Is  for  professionals  and  law 
enforcers  to  help  even  one  drug  addict  to 
lead  a  normal,  productive  life. 

New  York  City,  with  the  country's  biggest 
drug  problem — 50,000  to  60,000  addicts — 
has  no  Synanon  live-in  facility.  This  writer 
came  to  the  west  coast  to  study  the  move- 
ment. 

Synanon  had  its  start  In  a  seedy  Ocean 
Park,  Calif.,  fiat  and  a  $33  unemployment 
check.  The  flat  and  the  check  belonged  to 
Charles  E.  (Chuck)  Dederich,  a  one-time 
business  executive.  To  understand  Synanon. 
one  must  first  understand  Chuck — for  he 
created  Synanon  out  of  his  own  grinding 
need. 

Chuck  Is  a  massively  built  man  with  a 
massive  ego.  Until  8  years  ago,  he  was  a 
disordered  person  and  an  alcoholic.  Now 
he  is  father-figure  and  teacher  to  his  "family 
of  addicts,"  for  that,  he  says,  is  what  he  has 
created:  "An  autocratic  family  structiu-e 
similar  in  some  areas  to  a  primitive  tribal 
structure  that  demands  that  members  per- 
form tasks  as  part  of  the  group." 

He  looks  and  acts  the  part  of  a  patriarch. 
His  powerful  5-foot- 10-inch.  220-pound 
frame  is  topped  by  short,  stiffly  upright  hair. 
His  face,  cragg>-  and  pockmarked,  thrusts  up 
aggressively  and  seems  quizzical  because  of  a 
slight  facial  spasm.  He  rarely  smiles  and  Is 
rarely  silent.  His  intense,  erratic  moods, 
when  he  hurls  ridicule  and  abuse,  can  shake 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

In  casual  clothes,  slipping  his  bare  feet  In 
and  out  of  his  loafers,  Chuck  can  be  loud 
and  arrogant,  and  sometimes  gentle  and  pa- 
tient, as  he  puts  direct  questions  and  in- 
sists on  direct  answers — whether  he  is  deal- 
ing with  legislators  and  Judges  or  a  bottom- 
of-the-barrel  junkie.  His  wry  humor  flashes, 
though:  "A  lot  of  people  have  to  listen  to 
me  now  when  I  talk — and  I  talk  most  of  the 
time." 

Chuck  was  born  51  years  ago  In  Toledo, 
Ohio,  the  oldest  of  three  sons  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  family.  He  was  4  when  his  father, 
an  alcoholic,  was  killed  In  an  automobile 


accident,  8  when  a  brother  died,  12  when  his 
mother,  whom  he  adored,  married  a  man 
whom  he  hated — all  of  which  helped  to  maTce 
Chuck  a  hell-raiser  early  in  life.  He  drank 
heavily  before  he  graduated  from  high  school, 
and  dropped  out  of  Notre  Dame  after  18 
months  because  of  poor  grades.  In  the  nert 
years,  he  lost  good  jobs  through  his  drink- 
ing, and  wrecked  his  two  marriages.  At  43, 
he  joined  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

In  Alcoholic  Anonymous  he  tried  to  find 
himself,  by  involving  himself  deeply  with 
others  in  similar  trouble.  The  torrents  of 
his  Ideas  and  words  seem  to  help.  He  turned 
his  Ocean  Park  flat  Into  a  sanctuary  for  alco- 
holics. 

Since  his  student  days.  Chuck  had  been 
stimulated  by  a  large  body  of  philosophy — 
Freud,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Buddhism.  Lao- 
tse.  In  particular,  he  believed  In  a  concept 
of  Lao-tse:  "By  enabling  man  to  go  right, 
disabling  him  to  go  wrong."  Intuitively,  he 
began  to  search  for  a  way  to  put  his  Ideas 
to  some  purpose.  He  discarded  Alcoholics 
Anonymous'  emphasis  on  religion,  and,  as  he 
counseled  other  men,  began  to  create  hla 
own  methodology. 

Soon  addicts  began  to  show  up  for  his 
meetings.  Chuck  gave  them  vicious  "hair- 
cuts" (tongue  lashings)  for  their  "stupid  be- 
havior." and.  In  crude  seminars,  encouraged 
them  to  "let  go"  their  hostilities.  Even  a 
subctilttire  has  Ideas  of  caste,  however,  and 
the  alcoholics  dropped  off  as  the  addicts 
came  In. 

Chuck  has  never  been  on  drugs  and  did 
not  know  much  about  addiction,  but  he 
came  to  believe  that  "narcos"  probably  knew 
more  about  their  Illness  than  the  estab- 
lishment— the  law  enforcers,  psychiatrists, 
Judges  and  doctors  who  could  punish  or  de- 
toxify them,  but  who  could  not  make  them 
want  to  stay  clean. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  dope  fiends — as  they 
frankly  called  themselves — needed  a  tough, 
disciplined,  drug-free  environment  with  a 
dash  of  T.L.C.  ("tender  loving  care").  He 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  one  group  un- 
der one  roof. 

With  the  flair  for  Invention  that  charac- 
terizes all  his  techniques.  Chuck  called  his 
group  Synanon,  after  an  lUlterate  junkie 
stumbled  over  such  square  words  as  "semi- 
nar" and  "symposium,"  gave  up  and  called 
them  "synanon."  On  September  15,  1958, 
Synanon  was  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit 
California  foundation,  with  40  members. 

They  first  rented  a  storefront  building, 
then  chipped  in  enough  money  to  lease  their 
present  headquarters:  an  old  armory,  once 
a  beach  club,  in  Santa  Monica. 

From  those  dubious  beginnings,  through 
trial  and  error.  Chuck  and  a  nucleus  of 
Synanon  officials  developed  their  approach 
to  addicts.     Synanon's  theory  is  this: 

The  addicted  person  is  not  an  advilt.  and 
It  Is  futile  to  try  to  cure  him  with  adult 
procedures.  He  is,  emotionally,  a  compul- 
sive, inadequate,  stupid  child,  whose  charac- 
ter disorder  has  made  him  completely  de- 
pendent on  drugs.  With  heroin,  he  has  been 
able  to  escape  the  painful  realities  of  life. 
He  may  appear  to  be  a  mature  person,  stand- 
ing 6  "feet  tall  and  with  a  deep,  resonant 
voice,  but,  in  Synanon  argot,  "there  is  a  little 
baby  kicking  around  in  his  gut.  dictating 
every  move  that  he  makes."  Or,  as  Chuck 
puts  It: 

"Crime  Is  stupid,  delinquency  is  stupid. 
and  the  use  of  narcotics  Is  stupid.  What 
Synanon  is  dealing  with  Is  addiction  to 
stupidity."  « 

To  treat  this  character  disorder.  Chuck  has 
created  a  therapeutic  community.  In  it.  he 
demands  allegiance  to  the  family  and  right 
conduct  in  place  of  allegiance  to  the  fix.  At 
dally  seminars,  members  sharpen  their  desire 
for  "learning  on  any  subject.  Every  member 
In  Svnanon  has  a  Job. 
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Essential  to  the  treatment  Is  a  variation  of 
psychotherapy  called  attack  therapy.  Three 
times  each  week,  Synanon  members  meet  In 
small  groups  for  violently  outspoken  discus- 
sions that  they  call  games  or  synanons.  In 
the  games,  they  release  pentvip  hostilities 
and  attack  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  them- 
selves and  others  that  they  feel  have  broken 
them  down  all  their  lives. 

Synanon  believes  that  the  only  persons 
who  can  help  the  addict  child  to  mature  are 
ex-addicts.  Thi-y  understand  the  addictive 
personality  as  psychiatrists,  social  workers, 
and  law  enforcers  never  can. 

No  one  can  "con"  another  In  this  "family." 
Nor  is  there  any  talking  down  to  one  another 
in  tlie  "we-they"  attitude  of  professionals  to- 
ward dope  fiends,  which  seldom  works.  The 
newcomer  has  the  living  examples  of  clean 
ex-addlcts  before  him  every  day,  showing 
what  he  can  aspire  to.  Including  the  Jobs 
they  hold. 

What  motivates  addicts  to  come?  There 
is  no  single  explanation.  Some  come  with 
the  idea  of  getting  far  away  from  home,  for 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  geographical 
cure.  Some  come  because  they  have  a  friend 
in  Synanon  or  have  read  about  it.' 

The  most  Important  reason  is  that  every 
addict,  at  one  time  or  another — usually  when 
his  habit  is  so  great  ($30  to  $50  a  day)  that 
he  is  tired  of  stealing,  hustling,  cop  harass- 
ment— simply  w^ants  to  get  off  the  street. 
He  is  not  thinking  in  terms  of  whether  Syna- 
non will  work.  He  Just  wants  to  stop  run- 
ning for  a  while. 

New  addicts  usually  arrive  w^ith  all  their 
Jallhouse  attitudes.  They  resent  Synanon 
for,  they  feel,  taking  their  dope  away  from 
them.  They  are  skeptical  about  the  abstain- 
ing dope  fiends  they  see  around  them,  and 
secretly  try  to  figure  what  the  gimmick  is: 
"Who's  got  the  dope?" 

Tiiey  are  expected  to  arrive  "clean" — that 
Is.  free  of  drugs.  But  many  arrive  experienc- 
ing withdrawal  pains.  No  pain  reliever  ex- 
cept aspirin  is  given  here,  but  the  "cold- 
turkey"  withdrawal  is  far  less  painful  than 
in  a  jail  cell.  The  withdrawal  is  supportive, 
on  a  couch  in  the  living  room,  where  ex- 
addicts  provide  food,  eggnogs  and.  above  all, 
empathy. 

Now  the  newcomer  is  Initiated  into  rigid 
rules  of  right  conduct:  no  drugs,  either  on 
or  off  the  premises  (for  the  first  few  months 
he  IS  accompanied  by  a  senior  member);  no 
violence:  no  foul  langtiage.  except  in  the 
Synanons  to  release  hostilities  as  part  of 
thenipy:  no  promiscuity  or  homosexuality. 
Whoever  breaks  the  rules  is  tossed  out. 

Everyone  in  Synanon  has  a  job.  To  help 
the  nev."  arrival  adjust  to  the  rules,  there  is 
an  initial  "honeymoon  period" — 2  or  3 
mont^s  of  bland  acceptance  by  tiie  rest  of 
the  houfe.  He  gets  menial  tasks  in  the 
kitchen  or  office  and  learns  to  mouth  the  Jar- 
gon to  help  his  adjustment:  to  "go  through 
the  motions'  (behaving  decently,  though  he 
may  feel  rotten),  to  "stay  loose"  (be  pre- 
pared to  change  his  waysi .  to  accept  a  "hair- 
cut" if  he  misbehaves. 

In  the  second  stage,  if  he  is  making  prog- 
ress, he  is  promoted  to  such  Jobs  as  canvass- 
ing tl.e  community  for  coutribut:o'i& — usual- 
ly ol  food,  clothing,  or  other  goods — or  work- 
ing In  the  group's  warehouses  or  the  small 
workshops  tl.at  Synanon  has  set  up. 

In  the  third  stage,  after  18  months  to  2 
years,  members  who  are  mature  enough  can 
move  into  managerial  work.  They  run  the 
organization,  help  with  expansion  plans,  and 
fill  hundreds  of  speaking  engagements  at  col- 
~^eges.  profe.'ssional  and  business  organiza- 
tions, and  churches.  No  fees  are  charged. 
No  salaries  are  paid  at  Synanon.     All  that 


'There  are  two  books  on  Synanon:  "So 
Fair  a  House."  by  Dr.  Daniel  Casriel.  and 
"The  Tunnel  Back:  Synanon."  by  Lewis 
Yablonsky. 


members  receive  Is  $1  to  $5  a  week  of  pocket 
money — which  goes  largely  for  cigarettes. 

In  the  parent  house  at  Santa  Monica,  where 
180  are  In  residence,  one  can  observe  the 
theories  and  techniques  in  action. 

Inside,  the  walls  are  plastered  with  cuttings 
and  photos  from  the  national  press.  Offices 
and  a  small  auditorium  for  seminars,  or 
town  meetings,  are  on  the  ground  floor. 

Upstairs  is  a  large  dining  and  living  room 
area,  which  is  used  also  for  seminars  and  en- 
tertainment. Chuck's  private  suite  Is  here. 
(He  has  now  married  for  a  third  time.  His 
wife.  Bettye.  Is  an  ex-addlct  and  colored;  they 
have  adopted  a  colored  child).  The  suite, 
which  doubles  as  Chuck's  office,  has  the  same 
unsettling  charm  ns  the  rest  of  the  house: 
Nothing  matches;  sofas,  chairs,  carpets,  and 
tables,  contributed  by  the  community,  are 
serviceable,  but  the  Impression  Is  Chaos 
Colonial. 

On  the  third  floor  Is  an  open,  comfortable 
dormitory  for  men.  Adjoining  the  main 
building,  on  the  beach  front,  are  cottages 
with  separate  quarters  for  men  and  women. 
Nearby,  on  a  modest  residential  street,  is  a 
house  for  married  couples.  Tliere  have  been 
28  Syn.inon  marriages,  performed  by  minis- 
ters who  support  the  movement.  Several 
babies  have  been  born  In  Synanon  (an  ad- 
dict's baby  Is  often  born  addicted;  these  chil- 
dren were  born  clean) . 

Some  7.000  donors  In  the  community  help 
support  this  house — with  everything  from 
flints  for  cigarette  lighters  to  truckloads  of 
meat,  milk,  and  canned  goods,  and  the  trucks 
for  makiiag  pickups. 

The  other  afternoon  a  seminar  was  led  by 
John  Maher,  22,  who  has  become  an  example 
— a  "role  model" — for  many  other  members 
as  he  has  climbed  In  the  Synanon  hierachy. 
Little  more  than  2  years  ago.  John  was  the 
terror  of  West  84th  Street,  known  to  every 
cop  on  the  beat  as  Whitey  the  Priest. 

A  gang  boy  since  he  was  14,  John  has 
been  in  practically  every  institution,  reform- 
atory and  prison  in  New  York  State;  he  has 
tried  the  Government's  Ptiblic  Health  Service 
hospital  in  Lexington,  Ky.  He  was  always 
b.ick  on  drugs  within  the  hour  of  reaching 
the  street  again. 

He  had  heard  about  Synanon  while  doing 
time  for  robbery  on  Rikers  Island,  and  agreed 
to  try  it.    He  came  straight  from  Jail. 

Today,  John,  babyfaced  and  wiry,  is  a 
"wizard."  Each  Synanon  house  has  a 
wizard — really  an  extension  of  Chuck — whose 
Job  is  to  counsel  members  when  they  get 
"sewed  up  tight"  (deeply  troubled).  John 
has  attended  Santa  Monica  City  College  and, 
last  fall,  went  back  to  New  York  for  a  tele- 
vision and  speaking  tour. 

Everyone  in  the  seminar  has  a  past  that 
competes  with  the  wizard's.  Here  Is  Florrle, 
46,  from  the  West  Seventies  in  New  York — 
but  chiefly  from  penitentiaries,  mental  hos- 
pitals. Lexington,  and  city  Jails.  Twenty 
years  on  drugs,  a  hardened  prostitute,  tough 
and  verbose,  she  has  been  in  Synanon  only  2 
weeks.  She  came  straight  from  Women's 
Prison  In  Manhattan,  with  the  help  of 
Gynancn's  legal  adviser,  John  Ciampa,  who 
had  received  a  pleading  letter  from  her  while 
in  prison. 

"Say  there's  a  certain  X  here — an  unknown, 
whatever  it  is,"  she  told  me.  "that  they  want 
to  achieve  in  a  person.  I'm  selfish  and  I'm 
tired.  I  want  it.  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  right  now." 

Hsre  is  Gary,  a  fair-haired,  married  young 
man  of  22,  raised  on  a  ranch  north  of  San 
Francisco.  "You  don't  have  to  be  from  the 
cities  to  get  hooked,"  he  says  quietly.  Gary 
h.is  been  here  3  months,  and  says:  "The 
way  I  see  it,  there  must  be  something  here 
for  me — with  so  many  people  who  stay 
clean." 

The  focal  point  of  life  here  Is  the  Synanon. 
Groups  of  7  to  10  meet  3  evenings  a  week 
for  this  leaderless  type  of  psychotherapy. 
One  pr  two  staff  leaders,   called  Synanlsts, 


dominate  a  meeting  to  move  It  along,  but 
the  attack  therapy  Is  used  by  everyone  In  the 
"game." 

This  Is  a  sort  of  emotional  dumping  ground 
where  the  Synanlsts  lean  on  their  own  ex- 
perience— what  Chuck  calls  "gut-level  in- 
sights"—to  force  out  of  the  others  the  tnitli 
about  themselves.  Members  ridicule,  exag- 
gerate, rant  and  curse — at  one  another,  at 
themselves,  at  society — to  effect  a  catharsta 
of  their  emotions. 

In  a  basement  room,  one  synanon  com- 
prised two  former  street-gang  members  from 
New  York;  four  women  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
and  two  Synanlsts,  Lee  and  Jerry. 

One  gang  boy  had  split  and  come  back 
in.  Synanon  makes  "splitees"  really  plead 
to  be  taken  back,  and  uses  devices  to  humlj- 
late  them  for  a  period  (shaving  off  a  man's 
hair,  putting  a  stocking  cap  on  a  girl).  This 
boy  hates  the  menial  Job  he  has  been  de- 
moted to,  and  says  bitterly:  "I'm  not  a  fol- 
lower, I'm  a  leader." 

Lee  yells:  "You've  still  got  one  foot  out 
the  door,  man — because  you  haven't  decided 
yet  to  give  up  the  stuff." 

"Yeah,  you're  right,  OK,  OK,"  the  boy 
says,  "but  I  Just  want  to  start  moving  again 
In  Synanon.    I  feel  this  waiting  around." 

Jerry  sneers.  "You  only  know  one  thing, 
man,  the  things  you  did  before  you  came  to 
Synanon:  how  to  hit  a  man  with  a  pipe; 
how  to  shoot  up.  You're  a  leader  In  that, 
man,  but  that's  the  image  you've  got  to  let 

go" 

Tlie  third  degree  goes  on  for  some  minutes. 
Then,  as  the  strategy  calls  for,  Lee's  tone 
softens,  and  he  builds  the  boy  up  before  they 
turn  to  another  member:  "Don't  you  think 
If  you  talked  to  the  people  you  work  with, 
you  could  get  to  know  them.  Just  as  you 
have  to  get  to  know  your  fears?" 

The  verbal  attacks — on  pride,  on  lies,  on 
resistance  to  the  program — are  transferred  to 
each  one  In  turn,  tearing  at  their  defenses 
in  tlie  language  of  the  street  to  get  them  to 
"stand  naked,"  figuratively,  and  see  for 
themselves  why  they  are  at  the  bottom. 

It  all  seems  to  have  been  a  prelude  to  the 
savage  attack  that  opens  on  Virginia.  Her 
"honeymoon  period"  is  Just  over.  A  tall, 
slender  blond  In  a  white  jersey,  plaid  slacks 
and  loafers,  she  has  been  sitting,  chain- 
smoking, silent,  and  fearful  during  the  en- 
counters. 

"Virginia,  you  going  to  sit  through  every 
Synanon  and  not  say  anything?"    Silence. 

"Virginia,  when  was  the  last  time  you 
got  mad  at  someone?" 

"Well,  Saturday  •  •  •."  She  gives  a  gen- 
teel cough.  She  speaks  in  educated,  well- 
modulated  tones.  She  tries  to  stare  down 
her  attackers. 

"Where  you  at,  Virginia?"  J  *  •  "You 
think  you're  smarter,  better  than  we 
are?"  •  •  •  "You're  always  'up  tight."  try- 
ing to  Impress  everybody.  You're  a  phony." 
"What  are  you.  Virginia?"  Silence. 

"Why  you  so  goddam  superior?  How  do 
you  feel  about  someone  like  Sandy — feel  su- 
perior?"    (Sandy  has  been  a  prostitute.) 

"No,  because  in  my  own  mind  *  •  •" — 
she  struggles  to  be  honest — "what  I  was 
doing  to  myself  was  a  little  bit  worse." 

"Come  on,  now,"  Jerry  says  roughly,  "level 
with  us.  We've  all  been  prostitutes,  pimps, 
thieves,  hookers.  You're  right  In  the  middle 
of  It." 

"I  feel  I  am  being  honest.  I  don't  feel 
one  has  to  scream,  to  throw  things  •  •  *." 
She  stops,  white  faced. 

The  boy  gangster  who  had  been  originally 
attacked  opens  on  her:  "You've  been  a  dope 
fiend.  You  got  your  drugs  from  the  doctor. 
You  were  living  with  this  man.  yes?  So  this 
was  your  old  man  and  you  were  shacking  up 
with  him." 

She  sits  silent,  trying  to  smoke,  trying  not 
to  break,  as  the  Inquisition  mounts.  They 
will  not  let  her  be  silent.    Haltingly,  she  lets 
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down  some  defenses.  They  force  out  that  she 
has  had  two  husbands  and  two  children;  that 
she  used  barbiturates  and  morphine  before 
heroin.  Just  before  coming  to  Synanon,  she 
had  tried  to  kill  her  mother— by  throwing  a 
bottle  at  her. 

"Ever  since  that  day,  Virginia,"  Sandy  says, 
"those  feelings  are  burled  deep  In  you.  You 
^ow  that.  Until  you  let  go  and  scream  and 
carry  on  in  these  Synanons,  you'll  be  storing 
up  all  these  feelings  until  you  maybe  take  It 
out  on  someone  here.    Are  you  ashamed?" 

Virginia  is  shaking,  but  she  seems  amazed 
that,  though  they  know  her  story,  they  do  not 

reject  her. 

"You  can't  really  feel  ashamed,"  she  says, 
"when  it's  someone  you  hate." 

They  still  pursue  her.  The  boy  gangster 
-says  sarcastically:  "You're  very  well  com- 
posed You  act  the  lady.  You  can  drop  the 
pose.  You  were  being  kept  by  the  doctor. 
You  were  selling  your  body  to  him  for  the 
stuff.    That's  the  truth?" 

The  girl  stares  at  him.     She  crumbles  at 

last. 

"Yes." 

Except  for  the  San  Diego  house,  which  has 
the  wurm  support  of  the  mayor  and  the 
courts,  every  Synanon  facility  has  had  Its 
troubles  with  the  community.  In  Westport, 
Santa  Monica,  and  San  Francisco,  court  bat- 
tles have  raged  over  zoning  ordinances  and 
the  like,  largely  induced  by  homeowners  who 
fear  having  a  "horde  of  junkies"  on  their 
doorsteps.  In  1961,  Chuck  spent  25  days  In 
Santa  Monica  Jail — the  only  time  he  has  ever 
been  imprisoned— accused  of  running  "a  hos- 
pital" without  a  zoning  permit.  But  the 
Saturday  night  open  houses  are  attended  by 
college  students  and  professors,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, psychiatrists,  journalists,  businessmen 
and  housewives;  they  bring  theh-  children.  A 
dozen  doctors  and  dentists  have  donated 
their  services  to  Synanon.  Why  do  they 
care? 

Dr.  Jack  D.  Wax,  whose  offices  are  in  the 
Melrose  Medical  Arts  Center  In  Hollywood, 
says  warmly:  "Because  I  think  we're  begin- 
ning to  see  a  form  of  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem that  had  no  solution  before— certainly 
not  at  Lexington." 

Among  the  donors,  or  "Synanon  Sponsors," 
are  the  Arnold  Siegels.  He  heads  the  Kohler 
Automotive  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  and  has 
guaranteed  all  the  liabilities  that  Syn- 
anon may  Incur  from  a  gas  station  that  12 
members  run  in  Santa  Monica.  His  wife, 
who  has  tSeen  a  psj'chiatric  social  worker, 
says: 

"In  all  my  former  work,  we  were  never  able 
to  help  a  drug  addict.  Here  I  see  a  society 
In  which  there  Is  a  feeling  to  one  another 
that's  missing  outside :  protective  in  the  be- 
ginning; then  supportive,  as  it  helps  peo- 
ple find,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a  family 
environment  In  which  they  are  free,  at  last, 
to  flnd  themselves  and  grow  up." 

In  San  Francisco,  near  the  docks,  Synanon 
has  leased  and  revamped  an  Immense,  100- 
year-old  warehouse  called  Seawall.  Unions 
provided  workers  and  materials,  without 
cost,  to  put  on  a  roof  and  make  It  habitable. 
The  85  ex-addicts  who  live  and  work  there — 
many  are  artists  and  musicians — hope  to 
make  It  a  National  Art  Center. 

The  potential  of  this  center  Is  described 
by  Its  best-known  "square" — Joe  Zlrker, 
artist  and  sculptor,  a  university  lectvu-er 
whose  work  has  been  shown  In  a  dozen 
museums.  He  turned  down  an  offer  from 
Stanford  University  to  move  with  his  wife 
Into  Seawall,  bringing  with  him  all  his 
equipment — lithographic  press,  stones.  Inks 
and  handmade  papers.  He  will  train  ap- 
prentices in  the  art  of  lithography,  and 
hopes  to  attract  other  artists. 

A  short,  mild  precise  man,  Zlrker  told 
me:  "Synanon  suits  my  artistic  needs. 
Every  artist  has  a  dream  of  space  and  time 
to  do  his  work,  and  an  environment  that 
does  not  put  pressure  on  him.    I  have  this 


freedom  at  Synanon.  And  I  flnd  I  am  In 
tune  with  this  very  moral  society  of  people 
who  are  striving  to  rebuild  their  lives." 

An  hour's  drive  from  Seawall  Into  a  lovely 
Rlvlerallke  setting  brings  ones  to  the  only 
property  that  Synanon  owns — a  large,  ram- 
bling hotise  with  annexes  on  Tomales  Bay. 
Here  Chuck  envisions  a  Synanon  City  of  900 
acres— a  community  for  5,000  drug  addicts, 
with  resident  complexes,  buildings  for  semi- 
nars, art  studios  and  shops,  meeting  halls, 
a  theater,  an  administration  building,  a  li- 
brary.   It  would  cost  $3.5  million. 

"I  dream  of  a  Synanon  house  in  New  York, 
where  the  biggest  addiction  problem  Is,"  says 
Chuck,  "similar  to  that  In  Santa  Monica. 
And,  a  short  distance  from  New  York,  an- 
other Tomales  Bay-type  of  community  for 
thousands  of  addicts.  I  would  populate  it 
with  non-New  Yorkers.  One  obvious  reason 
is  that  If  you  put  a  little  real  estate  between 
a  person  and  his  problems,  he's  not  apt  to 
run  home  to  mama  so  fast. 

"There  are  schools  for  lawyers.  Journalists, 
dentists,  carpenters."  he  went  on,  "but  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  school  for  basic  char- 
acter, for  learning  how  to  live." 

There  is  no  set  date  that  tells  a  member 
when  he  is  well,  strong  enough  to  live  on  the 
outside  again.  After  a  long  haul,  usually 
lasting  into  the  3d  year,  he  may  develop 
confidence  and  self-respect  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  will  think  he  is  ready  to  "graduate." 
Quite  often,  the  group  will  discourage  him 
from  leaving.  Sometimes  it  is  because  the 
others  do  not  feel  he  is  ready  for  the  "square" 
world;  more  often,  it  is  because  Synanon  Is 
frankly  making  a  concerted  effort  to  hold  on 
to  members  who  have  grown  up  in  the  move- 
ment. 

This  Is  a  building  period  for  Synanon. 
Officials  point  out  that  it  takes  years  of  In- 
tensive effort  to  train  administrators  and 
organizers,  whom  they  will  need  for  their 
expansion  plans. 

Thus,  there  are  many  like  22-year-old  Merv 
Welnstein  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  been  here 
for  2  years  and  expects  to  stay  on  and  work 
in  Synanon.  "I'm  no  longer  concerned  with 
cure  or  noncure."  he  reflects.  "That's  all  past 
history  now.  I  think  in  terms  of  completing 
myself  as  a  human  being.  Synanon  Is  so 
much  a  part  of  me  now  that  wherever  I  am. 
In  one  sense,  I'll  never  leave.  This  is  my 
home." 

Synanon  and  many  experts  say  that  its 
methods  are  workable.  But  there  are  pro- 
fessionals and  community  leaders  who  op- 
pose its  approach.  To  them,  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  but  40  graduates  means 
that  this  Is  the  limit  to  which  Synanon  can 
rehabilitate.  A  therapeutic  community, 
they  say,  should  aim  at  reintegration  with 
the  larger  society.  Otherwise,  all  that  Is 
happening  Is  that  one  sort  of  dependency 
(on  Synanon)  Is  being  substituted  for  an- 
other sort  of  dependency  (on  drugs). 

On  the  law-enforcement  side,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Correction  and 
certain  Judges  ^and  legislators  say  that 
"criminals"  and  "patients"  cannot  become 
their  own  therapists  and  doctors.  Many 
courts  have  refused  to  recommend  parole  of 
addict-prisoners  to  Synanon,  and  contend 
that  Synanon  is  frustrating  their  efforts  to 
maintain  control  over  parolees. 

Yet,  no  Synanon  house  has  been  closed 
by  the  authorities.  And,  say  the  move- 
ment's supporters.  In  money  terms  the  sav- 
ings to  society  are  Impressive:  Synanon  costs 
about  $3  a  day  per  person;  Jail,  $15;  hos- 
pitals, $20  to  $25.  But  Synanon  Is  more 
than  statistics. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvellne  Dellnquecy,  has  said: 
"There  Is  Indeed  a  miracle  on  the  beach  at 
Santa  Monica,  a  manmade  miracle  that  I 
feel  can  benefit  thousands  of  drug  addicts." 
Judge  Leland  Lazarus,  the  senior  judge  of 
San  Francisco's  superior  court,  who  lived  for 


many  days  at  Synanon  "to  see  that  things 
were  not  being  misrepresented,"  told  me: 
"It  not  only  gets  people  off  drugs,  but  It 
makes  real  human  beings  out  of  them 
again." 

Vincent  A.  Starace,  deputy  borough  presi- 
dent of  the  Bronx,  who  also  lived  at  Synanon 
to  see  for  himself,  told  Mayor  Wagner  last 
fall:  "The  transformation  (of  former  addicts] 
was  marvelous,  hard  to  believe  unless  you 
saw  It." 

Chuck  Dederlch  Is  aware  of  the  flaws  In 
Synanon.  He  Is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  40  percent  who  split — for  them,  since 
they  go  back  to  the  street  and  drugs,  clearly 
some  humane  approach  must  be  found. 

"We  could  Improve  our  holding  power,"  he 
says,  "If  we  had  more  decent  places  to  live. 
What  Is  the  alternative  to  Synanon?  The 
hospitals?  The  Jails?  With  the  proper  un- 
derstanding and  flnanclal  help,  we  could  turn 
this  population  of  500  people  living  without 
bars,  without  shooting  dope.  Improving  each 
day.  Into  5.000  people,  and  5,000  into  50,000. 
"The  country  would  like  to  forget  our  peo- 
ple, to  sweep  them  under  the  rug.  Society 
always  wants  to  take  a  kid  from  the  slums 
and  put  him  in  a  penitentiary  to  cure  him. 
Then  it  sends  him  back  to  the  slums  to 
straighten  out. 

"Well,  I  would  feel  that  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  a  member,  that  I  had  failed,  if  after 
living  here,  he  went  back  to  live  In  a  slum. 
Synanon  is  the  only  real  slum  clearance  In 
the  country." 


INVASION    OF    PRIVACY    THROUGH 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING— A 

MATTER    OF    CONCERN    TO    ALL 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  been  conducting  investiga- 
tions for  several  months  now  into  the 
problem  of  invasion  of  privacy  by  Federal 
agencies.  One  of  the  matters  under  cur- 
rent inquiry  is  the  use  of  psychological 
questionnaires  or  personaUty  tests  on 
Federal  workers  and  job  applicants. 

Rank-and-file  members  of  our  public 
service  have  been  asked  to  answer  such 
questions  as  whether  they  are  contented 
with  their  sex  lives,  how  they  get  along 
with  members  of  their  families,  what 
religious  ideas  they  have  and  a  lot  of 
other  Intrusive  things  that  are  no  busi- 
ness of  anyone,  what  is  more,  the  Federal 
Government.  The  alleged  purpose  of 
these  so-called  tests  is  to  pinpoint  per- 
sons with  real  or  potential  mental  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  the  constitutional 
or  moral  right  to  require  the  Federal  em- 
ployees to  undergo  wTitten  examinations 
which  dig  deeply  into  the  intimate  de- 
tails of  their  sex  lives,  family  situations, 
childhood  and  rehgious  views,  regardless 
of  the  purpose. 

It  is  tragedy  that  in  the  interest  of 
protecting  Government  service  from  pos- 
sible psychological  misfits,  we  have  some- 
times adopted  methods  commonly  found 
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in  totalitarian  countries.  These  psycho- 
logical tests  are  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. They  are  compulsory,  not  voliui- 
tary.  Uuiortunately.  when  the  Federal 
Government  requires  such  tests,  they 
spread  quickly  to  private  industry  also. 
As  a  result,  our  whole  society  can  be  in- 
fected with  a  cancer  that  threatens  to 
destroy  liberty. 

One  must  consider  each  of  these  in- 
stances as  part  of  a  larger  picture  which 
includes  lie  detector  tests,  mail  checks 
and  seizures,  peepholes,  trash  snooping, 
and  electronic  snooping.  The  Govern- 
ment utilizes  all  of  these.  So  an  ap- 
paratus does  exist  which  could  lead  to 
dictatorship  if  evil  men  came  to  power. 

I  believe  the  Government  should  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  the  right 
to  privacy.  I  do  not  believe  we  surrender 
that  rigrht  simply  by  applying  for  Gov- 
ernment employment.  Frankly.  I  find  it 
haid  to  believe  thai  a  person  must 
imdergo  this  sort  of  /thing  to  serve  his 
country.  Surely,  the!  investigation  into 
an  applicant's  emplovment  and  school 
records  plus  other  imormation  gained 
from  those  v.-ho  know  him  best  in  his 
own  community  are  sufficient  to  de- 
termine whether  he  should  be  accepted. 
He  is  also  interviewed  personally  and 
watched  carefully  during  his  probation- 
ary period  on  the  job. 

The  question  of  the  validity  and  re- 
liability of  psychological  tests  also  is  a 
matter  of  great  controversy  within  the 
medical  profession  itself.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  confirmed  this  when  it 
called  in  a  group  of  experts  to  evaluate 
its  testing  program.  The  net  result  was 
that  it  discontiiiued  the  policy.  The 
Export- Import  Bank  issued  an  order 
April  20  prohibiting  the  use  of  psy- 
chological tests  on  its  emplovees  and  job 
applicants. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
had  a  policy  for  years  against  the  use  of  * 
such  tests  in  personnel  selection.  The 
Commission  tries  to  discourage  Federal 
agencies  from  using  them  but  they  are 
given  anyway.  The  list  includes  the 
Labor  Department,  the  Peace  Corjjs,  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  Defense 
Department. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Federal  agencies 
will  discontinue  such  tests  and  adopt 
clear  prohibitions  on  their  use.  It  may 
well  be  that  some  person  will  slip  by  and 
become  a  psychological  problem  in  the 
Federal  service.  But  at  least  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  guarded  a  sacred  in- 
dividual right  guaranteed  under  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Psychological  testing  places  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  much  more  in- 
sidious form  of  search  than  going  into 
someone's  home  or  through  his  personal 
papers.  We  are  now  searching  minds, 
trying  to  pry  out  the  most  hidden  and 
intimate  thoughts. 

We  do  not  ask  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  to  take  such  tests  and  yet  they 
face  a  challenge  more  demanding  than 
the  average  civil  servant.  I  would  like 
to  think  we  put  just  as  much  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  latter  as  we  do  in  the 
forzner. 


SEXF-HELP   A   CONDITION   TO   OUR 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  BinghamI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  consideration  of  this  year's 
foreign  aid  bill,  we  cm  expect  to  hear 
once  again  the  charge  that  wc  are  en- 
gaged in  a  giveaway  program. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  reasons  why 
this  is  an  unwarranted  charge.  Today 
I  would  like  to  stress  just  one  of  these 
reasons — that  is.  the  requirement  that 
our  help  will  go  only  to  covmtries  which 
are  willing  to  help  themselves.  This  is 
known  as  the  self-help  doctrine. 

In  providmg  equipment,  materials  or 
exports  from  the  United  States,  we  ex- 
pect the  recipient  countries  to  share  the 
costs  of  development  projects.  We  ex- 
pect them  to  take  steps  to  use  their  own 
resources  better  through  improved  ad- 
ministration, sound  fiscal  policies,  fairer 
tax  laws  and  the  like.  And.  we  expect 
the  people  of  the  recipient  countries  to 
be  willing  to  work  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  American  technicians  in  getting  a 
job  done. 

The  idea  of  self-help  was  an  essential 
part  of  President  Truman's  point  4  pro- 
gram, with  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
associated.  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  self-help  was  formally  made 
a  criterion  for  aid.  It  is  my  impression 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  led  the 
way  among  free  world  donors  in  relating 
assistance  to  sound  self-help  measures. 

Even  in  those  countries  where  our  aid 
is  substantial,  the  receiving  country  is 
carrying  the  biggest  share  of  its  own  de- 
velopment costs.  For  every  dollar  of 
U.S.  aid.  for  example.  I  am  infonned 
that  the  20  major  U.S.  recipients  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  allocating 
an  average  of  $7  for  development  from 
their  own  limited  resources. 

Many  self-help  community  develop- 
ment projects  around  the  world  have 
been  strengthened  by  our  food-for- 
wages  program.  Under  this  program, 
some  700,000  laborers  in  22  countries  are 
earning  food  as  part  payment  of  wages 
for  working  on  roads,  school  construc- 
tion and  other  commimity  development 
projects.  Including  their  families,  the 
total  number  of  recipients  of  food  under 
this  program  exceeds  4  million  people. 

In  some  instances,  assistance  agree- 
ments are  entered  into  which  contain 
specific  provisions  as  to  what  the  aid 
recipient  will  or  will  not  do.  Here  are 
some  examples: 

First.  Disbursement  of  a  large  pro- 
gram loan  to  a  Latin  American  country 
was  explicitly  tied  to  action  on  measures 
to  slow  a  sharp  rise  in  living  costs,  in- 
cluding specific  limits  on  Goverrmient 
surpluses,  reform  of  foreign  exchange 
rate  policy  and  fixed  limits  to  the  expan- 
sion of  bank  credit.    The  conditions  were 


met   and   the   loan    was   disbursed   on 
schedule. 

Second.  In  an  Asian  country  an  in- 
creased commodity  loan  to  finance  es- 
sential U.S.  imports  for  the  private  sec- 
tor was  linked  to  elimination  of  controls 
that  slowed  the  import  of  needed  raw 
materials,  stifled  private  sector  growth, 
and  invited  corruption.  The  country  re- 
moved import  licensing  requirements, 
introduced  an  excise  tax  to  discourage 
speculation,  and  the  loan  was  au- 
thorized. 

Third.  The  U.S.  assistance  program 
for  another  Latin  American  country  was 
tied  to  performance  on  a  stated  scries 
of  reforms  including  reduction  of  the 
Government's  cash  deficit,  tax  reform, 
tighter  money  control  and  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  eliminate  operating  defi- 
cits in  public  enterprises.  U.S.  assist- 
ance was  to  be  released  in  stages,  based 
on  performance.  In  this  case,  the  bulk 
of  the  assistance  was  withheld  because 
performance  on  the  reforms  was  inade- 
quate. 

In  measuring  sclf-hrlp.  AID  is  con- 
cerned with  performance  that  directly 
affects  economic  growth  and  social  de- 
velopment. Assistance  is  not  tied  to  po- 
litical conformity  or  the  way  a  country 
chooses  to  vote  in  the  United  Nations. 

But ;Rhen  countries  divert  their  scarce 
resources  into  anns  in  order  to  mount 
political  adventures  against  their  neigh- 
bors, they  waste  substance  badly  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  people. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
provide  major  assistance  to  countries 
that  choose  to  make  their  own  develop- 
ment a  minor  concern. 

The  administration's  request  for  aid 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  based  on  the  policy  that  no 
funds  will  be  used  to  meet  costs  that 
aid-receiving  countries  are  able  to  carry 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  foreign  aid  program 
is  not  a  giveaway.  It  is  a  senes  of  part- 
nership operations.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  the  developing  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  is  to  help 
them  get  started  on  an  upward  spiral  of 
rising  production,  incomes,  and  living 
standards  which  will  enable  them,  once 
started,  to  go  ahead  on  their  own,  with- 
out outside  help  from  us  or  from  anyone 
else.  And  we  want  to  see  them  achieve 
this  condition — wiiat  economists  call 
self-sustaining  economic  growth — as  we 
did  in  the  United  States,  in  a  free  and 
open  society. 

We  want  to  help  the  recipient  coun- 
tries— through  their  own  self-help — to 
improve  their  lot  both  economically  and 
socially  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet  and  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  a  world  of  free  and 
independent  nations. 

I  consider  this  the  main  objective  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  an  objective 
that  deserves  our  continued  support. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  HOLDINGS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


May  17,  1965 

from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Phaser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
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told  that  I  am  proud  of  that  label — Is  not  in- 
coiifiistent  with  being  probuslness. 

I  know  of  no  better  example  of  successful 
management-labor  cooperation  than  that  in 

^^ _  the  ladies'  garment  industries.     This  cooper- 

nhiprtion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman     atlon  has  been   good   for   industry  and  for     nomic   Opportunity,   there   are   about   3,800 

oojci.  labor.     It  has  been  good  for  America.  members  of  government  boards. 

Progress  did  not  come  easily.    You  sacrl-         Of  these,  1,236— about  one-third— are  rep- 
flced   a   great   deal   to   reach    this   stage    of     resentatives    from    the    ranks    of    the    poor 


There  has  been  some  criticism  on  this 
Issue.  But  the  record  for  the  Nation  Is 
impressive.    Let  me  cite  some  figures: 

In  the  first  145  community  action  agen- 
cies receiving  grants  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 


from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1964,  I  submitted  a  statement  of 
my  holdings  in  the  Conrgessional 
Record,  believing  that  such  disc]o.sure 
is  in  the  public  interest. 

I  am  submitting  an  up-to-date  state- 
ment of  the  assets  held  in  my  name  and 
inmy  wife's  name: 

In  addition  to  residential  property  in 
Minneapolis  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
property  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  life 
insui-ance,  automobiles,  household  furni- 
ture, and  a  liquidated  sum  due  from  the 
law  firm  from  which  I  have  resigned,  we 
have  the  following  additional  interests: 

One  school  district  bond  of  Blooming- 
ton,  Minn.,  School  District  No.  271;  nine 
shares  common  stock,  U.S.  Fidelity  & 
Guaranty  Co.;  83  shares,  Scudder.  Ste- 
vens &  Clark  common  stock  fund;  153 
shares,  General  Securities,  Inc.;  and  two 
shares,  Planned  Communities,  Inc.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  The  foregoing  is  subject 
to  various  loans  and  mortgages. 


nCE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  AD- 
DRESSES INTERNATIONAL  LA- 
DIES' GARMENT  WORKERS'  UNION 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  honored  that  our  distinguished 
Vice  President  has  just  spoken  in  my  dis- 
trict to  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
of  this  country,  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  and  my  fellow  countrymen  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  read  in  this 
Record  his  able  and  eloquent  speech — 
for  the  Vice  President  not  only  speaks 
from  his  exalted  position  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent but  out  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
deepest  experiences  of  any  man  in  pub- 
lic life  today ;  for  surely  he  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  I  am  therefore  proud,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  submit  the  Vice  President's 
address  and  ask  for  its  inclusion  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  : 

Remarks    of    Vice    President    Hubert    H. 

Humphrey  to  the  International  Ladies' 

Garment   Workers'   Union,   Miami,    Pla., 

May  14, 1965 

Yesterday  one  of  my  friends  asked  me — In 
light  of  this  administration's  support  from 
business — whether  I  still  intended  to  come 
to  the  ILGWU  convention. 

I  told  him  I  still  had  some  way  to  go  before 
businessmen  treated  me  as  warmly  as  they 
do  David  Dublnsky.  To  be  prounion — and 
I  hope  this  audience  does  not  have  to  be 


maturity  and  of  security. 

Your  struggle  was  for  a  system  to  guaran- 
tee peace,  opportunity,  understanding,  and 
justice. 

Today  I  salute  this  great  union  because  it 
has  never  limited  its  concern  to  Its  own 
members.  You  have  fought  the  good  fight 
for  people  everywhere:  for  others  in  the  labor 
movement,  for  others  throughout  America 
who  needed  help,  and  for  people  seeking 
freedom  and  justice  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

1  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  another 
great  effort  which  the  ILGWU  has  already 
tlirown  itself  Into — the  effort  to  eliminate 
poverty  from  this  rich  land. 

The  President  has  asked  me  to  serve  as 
general  coordinator  of  the  war  against  pov- 
erty. I  share  that  responsibility  with 
Sargent  Shriver.  Mr.  Shrlver  has  assembled 
a  team  in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
country  which  includes  a  number  of  asso- 
ciates with  outstanding  labor  experience; 
men  like  Jack  Conway  and  Hyman  Book- 
binder. And  he  has  created  a  Labor  Advi- 
sory Council,  with  representatives  from  the 
labor  movement. 

The  economic  opportunity  program  Is  now 
only  7  months  old.  During  the  past  few 
weeks,  that  program  has  undergone  a  search- 
ing inquiry  by  the  Congress  as  it  prepares  to 
renew  and,  hopefully,  double  Its  program  for 
next  year. 

I  have  made  a  searching  Inquiry  too.  And 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you  today  that  the  war 
against  poverty  is  off  the  ground  and  off  to 
a  great  start.  Don't  let  some  of  the  head- 
lines about  minor  Issues  mislead  you.  Here 
Is  a  report  on  progress  already  underway: 

1.  America's  communities  have  accepted 
the  challenge. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  more  than  a 
thousand  communities  have  already  started 
the  process  of  organizing  community  action 
program.  Several  hundred  have  already  re- 
ceived their  first  grants  from  Washington. 
Community  action  means  that  all  resources 
of  the  community  m\ist  be  mobilized  for  a 
coordinated  attack  on  the  causes  of  poverty. 

2.  Every  segment  of  American  life  Is  par- 
ticipating. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  serv- 
ing, without  compensation,  on  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  these  commimity  action  agen- 
cies. There  are  bankers  and  labor  leaders; 
there  are  social  workers  and  clergymen,  there 
are  educators  and  doctors.  For  the  first 
time,  in  many  cases,  a  truly  representative 
group  of  conununlty  leaders  Is  engaged  In 
planning  and  Implementing  programs  for  a 
great  cause. 

3.  The  poor  themselves  are  helping  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation. 

The  law  requires,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Insists,  that  the  poor 
themselves  shall  be  Involved  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  execution  of  local  programs. 
For  too  many  years  we  have  been  satisfied  to 
do  things  for  the  poor  and  to  the  poor. 

This  involvement  of  the  jwor  adds  up  to 
nothing  less  than  a  social  revolution — the 
best  kind  of  social  revolution.  It  tells  the 
poor  that  we  have  confidence  In  them — that 
their  poverty  does  not  necessarily  deprive 
them  of  the  potential  for  leadership  and  for 
self-help.  No  more,  my  friends,  than  pov- 
erty or  lack  of  formal  education  kept  David 
Dublnsky  and  Philip  Murray  and  PhU  Ran- 
dolph and  Sidney  Hlllman  and  George  Meany 
from  becoming  great  leaders. 


themselves.  In  addition,  there  are  almost 
20,000  local  people  In  the  poor  neighborhoods 
serving  on  the  many  neighborhood  councils 
created  under  the  program.  Moreover,  there 
are  more  than  5,000  paid  staff  positions  that 
have  been  created  for  the  poor  themselves. 

4.  The  Job  Corps  Is  operating  and  Its 
need  has  been  demonstrated. 

This  program  for  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  provides  full- 
time  living  and  learning  and  working  ex- 
perience. It  Is  based  on  a  proposal  I  made 
back  In  1956,  and  I  am  proud  today  to  see  It 
a  reality. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  more 
than  250,000  young  people  signed  up  for 
this  program.  These  people  want  a  second 
chance  and  they  are  willing  to  work  for  It. 

5.  We  have  started  the  domestic  Peace 
Corps — Volunteers  In  Service  to  America. 

Already,  more  than  18,000  Americans — 
from  age  18  to  82 — have  asked  to  be  VISTA 
volunteers.  They  are  ready  to  give  up  a  year 
of  their  lives — without  pay — to  go  wherever 
we  send  them  to  live  and  work  with  the 
poor.  And  already,  VISTA  volunteers  are 
working  with  migrant  labor  families,  on 
Indian  reservations,  In  Harlem  slvuns.  In 
Appalachla. 

6.  Half  a  million  children  will  be  helped 
this  summer  as  they  start  their  education. 

To  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  we  must  reach  them 
early. 

Most  of  them  start  school  life  seriously 
handicapped.  This  summer  we  will  reach, 
through  Project  Headstart,  more  than  500,000 
poor  children  entering  school  for  the  first 
time  this  fall.  More  than  2,000  commtmlties 
are  jjartlcipating.  There  will  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volunteers  helping  the  many 
thousands  of  professional  workers  In  this 
program.  These  chlldrMi  will  be  given  a 
headstart  out  of  poverty. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  so  far.  There  are  otehrs,  too. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  youngsters  are  now  em- 
ployed in  neighborhood  youth  corps  proj- 
ects, working  part  time  to  keep  In  school,  or 
working  full  time  if  they  have  already 
dropped  out  and  need  some  work  experience. 

Additional  thousands,  from  poor  families, 
are  being  given  a  chance  to  attend  coUege 
through  part-time  work-study  jobs. 

Thousands  of  our  poorest  farm  families 
and  our  smaller  businessmen  are  being 
helped  through  Government  loans. 

Thousands  of  hard-core  unemployed  are 
being  given  counseling  and  training  and 
work  experience. 

And  there  are  special  adult  literacy  pro- 
grams, migrant  labor  programs,  research 
and  demonstration  programs. 

Yes,  the  economic  opportunity  program  Is 
on  Its  way.  Of  covu^e  there  have  been  prob- 
lems, there  have  been  delays,  there  have  been 
conflicts.  But  the  important  thing  Is  that 
we  are  on  our  way. 

I  remember  the  words  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act — an  act  in  which  this 
great  union  has  played  such  a  vital  role.  He 
said: 

"The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not  whether 
we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of  those  who 
already  have  much.  It  Is  whether  we  do 
enough  for  those  who  have  too  little." 

The  economic  opportunity  program  Is  Im- 
portant— but  it  Is  not  the  only  weapon  in  the 
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war  against  poverty.  Poverty  Is  not  a  simple 
thing.  It  Is  not  caused  by  a  single  prob- 
lem— and  It  will  not  be  solved  by  a  single 
program. 

We  must  continue  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment 

We  are  pleased  with  the  steady  Improve- 
ment for  over  50  months — but  we  consider 
the  present  levels  still  Intolerable.  The  tax 
reduction  helped,  and  further  reduction  will 
help  more.  The  new  Appalachia  and  Area 
Redevelopment  programs  will  create  Jobs. 
Whatever  more  will  be  needed  will  be  done 

We  must  provide  better  and  broader  edu- 
cation. The  new  Education  Act  Is  a  break- 
through. Its  special  emphasis  on  the  poor 
win  be  a  major  weapon  In  the  war  against 
poverty. 

We  must  provide  better  medical  care.  The 
poverty  of  many  of  our  older  citizens  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  their  health  needs  and  their 
health  cost.s.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
medicare  will  be  law  this  year,  in  no  small 
part  becaiLse  of  your  work. 

We  must  provide  better  housing  and  en- 
rich life  In  the  city.  The  President's  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  proposals  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  antlpoverty  program. 

They  contain  grants  for  neighborhood 
services  for  the  poor,  grants  for  renovation 
for  poor  homeowners,  new  public  housing 
authority  for  large  families,  loans  for  low- 
income  rural  families,  and  rent  supplements 
for  low-Income  families. 

And  there  will  be  action  on  unemplojrment 
insurance,  on  minimum  wages,  and  on  child 
health  care. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  off  to  a  good  start. 
But  we  are  not  satisfied  and  relaxed.  I 
promise  you  that  President  Johnson  is  de- 
termined to  see  that  this  war  Is  adequately 
financed,  that  It  is  effectively  administered, 
and  that  it  Is  changed  and  expanded  as  nec- 
essary to  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

We  welcome  criticism.  We  will  discard 
programs  that  don't  work.  We  will  expand 
those  that  do. 

Fifty  years  ago.  textile  strikers  carried 
picket  signs  that  said:  "We  want  bread — 
and  roses,  too." 

Those  words  were  immortalized  in  the  song 
you  know  so  well:  "Oiir  lives  shall  not  be 
sweated  from  birth  until  life  closes:  hearts 
starve  as  well  as  bodies;  give  us  bread,  but 
give  us  roses." 

The  efforts  of  this  Nation  are  now  being 
bent  to  fulfill  that  dream.  I  ask  yovir  help. 
I  ask  your  full  commitment. 


MORE  SILVER  DOLLARS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Mint  has  just  been  given  the  go-ahead 
to  start  turning  out  45  million  silver 
dollars.  The  Congress  had  authorized 
these  dollars  to  be  minted  in  July  1964 
but  they  have  not  been  coined  because 
the  facilities  of  the  mint  were  being  used 
in  a  crash  program  to  produce  other 
coins  to  relieve  the  coin  shortage. 

In  its  studies  of  the  coin  shortage  and 
the  silver  situation,  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  inquired  into 
what  effects  coinage  of  the  silver  dollars 
would  likely  have  on  U.S.  coin  and  silver 
supplies. 


In  the  coinage  of  45  million  silver  dol- 
lars, almost  35  million  ounces  of  silver 
wUl  be  consumed.  This  represents  a 
whole  year's  U.S.  production  of  the  metal. 
The  entire  stock  of  Treasury  silver  is  only 
about  1.025  billion  ounces.  At  present 
rates  of  silver  coinage,  excluding  the  sil- 
ver dollars,  this  is  only  a  3-  or  4-year 
supply  of  silver.  Defense  and  industrial 
users  must  also  rely  on  the  Treasury's 
supply  and  domestic  production  for  their 
silver  needs. 

By  early  1964  the  Treasury  had  vir- 
tually run  out  of  its  supply  of  silver  dol- 
lars. Practically  none  are  in  circulation. 
They  are  collectors'  items,  selling  at  two, 
three,  and  more  times  their  face  value. 
The  subcommittee's  studies  disclosed  that 
many  bankers  and  other  knowledgeable 
persons  are  sure  that  if  45  million  silver 
dollars  were  to  be  coined  they,  too,  would 
not  remain  in  circulation,  but  would  be 
taken  up  by  coin  collectors.  In  fact,  ad- 
vertisements have  appeared  in  the  press 
offering  the  silver  dollars  at  high  pre- 
miums, on  a  "when  issued-"  basis. 

The  only  U.S.  coin  for  which  there  is 
a  ready  substitute  is  the  silver  dollar. 
Paper  money  generally  takes  the  place 
of  dollars.  To  that  extent  there  is  no 
shortage  of  dollars.  There  are.  however, 
real  shortages  in  the  Nation's  subsidiary 
coins,  that  is,  the  dimes,  quarters,  and 
halves.  Using  our  available  silver  to 
make  subsidiary  coins  instead  of  silver 
dollars  makes  that  silver  stretch  farther, 
because  there  is  7  percent  less  silver  in 
those  coins  than  there  is  in  their  equiv- 
alent values  in  silver  dollars. 

Manufacture  of  the  45  million  silver 
dollars  would  add  to  the  coin  shortage, 
both  because  it  will  tie  up  facilities  which 
are  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
other  coins,  and  because  it  would  use  up 
a  large  quantity  of  silver  which  could  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  other  coins 
for  which  there  is  a  genuine  need. 

The  subcommittee's  views  were  con- 
tained in  its  report  on  the  coin  short- 
age— House  Report  No.  194,  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session — as  of  late  summer  of 
last  year.  Again,  In  March  1965,  in  the 
second  report — House  Report  No.  195, 
89th  Congress,  1st  session — on  the  coin 
shortage,  the  coinage  of  the  45  million 
silver  dollars  was  considered.  Contem- 
poraneously, the  Treasury  Department 
v.as  engaged  in  a  study  of  coin  alloys 
which  it  would  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress for  minting,  in  view  of  the  dimin- 
ishing supply  of  Treasury  silver.  The 
subcommittee  recommended  to  the 
Treasury  that  it  delay  minting  the  silver 
dollars  until  the  Congress  had  received 
the  Treasury's  report  and  had  opportu- 
nity to  decide  what  the  new  alloys  for 
subsidiary  coins  should  be. 

The  Treasury  has  not  yet  reported  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  its  silver  study 
nor  made  recommendations  for  new  coin 
alloys.  In  the  circumstances  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  again  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  necessity  or  the  advisability 
of  minting  silver  dollars  at  this  time. 


NORWEGIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  extend 
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his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16 
I  had  the  great  honor  of  delivering  the 
principal  address  at  the  commemoration 
of  Norwegian  Constitution  Day  as  the 
guest  of  the  Norwegian-American  I7th 
of  May  Committee  of  Greater  New  York 

Together  with  the  district  chairman 
of  this  outstanding  committee,  Mr.  L. 
Kaare  Johansen,  and  such  distinguished 
guests  as  the  Consul  General  from  Nor- 
way to  New  York,  Mr.  August  Fleischer 
I  reviewed  the  largest  and  most  colorful 
Norwegian-American  parade  ever  held 
in  New  York  City — or  for  that  matter, 
in  the  United  States. 

The  occasion  was  marked  most  signifi- 
cantly by  the  award  to  Mr.  Johansen  of 
the  Xing  Olav  V  Medal  in  recognition 
of  his  great  contribution  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Nonvegian-American  culture 
through  the  activities  of  his  committee. 

The  hospitality  and  warmth  of  my 
Norwegian-American  neighbors  on  this 
and  so  many  other  occasions  is  a  source 
of  tremendous  gratification  to  me  as  their 
Representative  in  Congress. 

The  message  I  delivered  to  these  out- 
standing Americans  from  many  com- 
munities in  the  East  was  best  received 
when  I  called  for  unstinting  and  un- 
swerving support  of  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  administration  in 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  as  Nor- 
wegians who  have  known  the  experi- 
ment and  extension  of  freedom  in  their 
own  country  for  over  150  years,  they 
know  all  too  well  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  nor  retreat  when  freedom 
itself  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
my  remarks  on  this  occasion  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record: 

A  Birthday  Saltjte  to  the  Norwegian 

CONSTITtJTION 

This  day  we  celebrate  is,  above  all,  a  birth- 
day. Because  it  is  a  birthday  it  is  a  day  to 
children — for  children  from  1  to  100— the 
children  of  God  who  live  in  liberty  and  en- 
Joy  freedom  under  law. 

This  day  we  celebrate  Is  marked  therefore 
by  parades  of  children  in  many  places.  In 
Oslo  30,000  flag-waving  children  will  march 
and  mark  the  birthday  of  freedom  at  Elds- 
voU. 

Freedom's  offspring — the  children  of  Nor- 
wegian America — parade  today  In  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  and  Brooklyn.  Wis.,  In  the  Dakotas  and 
In  Butte,  Mont.  Syttondee  Mat  is  a  specifi- 
cally happy  day  in  Minnesota  where  the  chil- 
dren will  be  reviewed  by  a  Norwegian-Amer- 
ican. Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag. 

You  know.  Governor  Rolvaag  had  a  very 
close  election  with  a  good  Swede  by  the  name 
of  Andersen.  Someone  asked  Senator  Htm- 
PHREY,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate,  "What  U 
the  difference  between  a  Swede  and  a  Nor- 
wegian." Senator  Humphrey  answered:  "91 
votes — and  Rolvaag  won." 

Yes,  this  birthday  of  a  charter  of  freedom 
is  a  cause  for  happiness  151  years  later,  be- 
cause the  freedom  of  a  great  and  good  people 
was  secured  for  their  children  and  future 
generations,  without  battle  and  without 
bloodshed. 

On  this  very  platform  a  distinguished 
world  statesman,  Trygve  Lie,  most  eloquently 
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bespoke  the  spirit  of  this  day  when  he  said 
in  1962 : 

"It  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Norwegian  democracy  that  our  constitution  is 
celebrated  without  any  military  demonstra- 
tions. Our  May  17  commemorates  no  battle, 
no  armed  revolution,  no  military  victory. 
The  strength  that  we  demonstrate  on  the 
17th  of  May  lies  in  another  field.  Our  chil- 
dren, as  we  see  it  are  our  true  strength." 

This  parade  demonstrates  the  kind  of 
strength  which  every  democracy  must  first 
develop  and  then  protect,  by  every  means  at 
its  command.  This  day  then  is  children's 
day. 

There  is  a  deep  significance  In  the  way  our 
constitution  day  does  not  only  mark  historic 
memorial  day — it  also  brings  a  message  about 
the  future. 

Oiu-  faith  in  the  future,  oxir  hopes  for  the 
future  are  most  adequately  expressed  Jiist 
through  the  children — they  who  are  full  of 
hope,  faith,  and  dreams. 

The  future  of  freedom  then  truly  depends 
on  how  well  we  place  it  in  the  hands  and 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  children.  An  under- 
standing of  their  duties  and  rights,  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities  as  heirs  of  free- 
dom. 

There  are  many  ways  to  give  witness,  to 
teach,  to  preach  the  message  of  freedom  to 
the  children  of  this  world.  Among  the  ways 
I  believe  the  most  effective,  the  best  remem- 
bered, the  most  dynamic  is  by  giving  iden- 
tity to  the  human  figures  of  history  as  our 
late  President  Kennedy  did  in  "Profiles  of 
Courage."  Others  have  done  this  using  the 
towering  courage,  the  powerful  figures  of 
Norwegian   Americans. 

I  speak  of  works  like  that  of  Ole  Rolvaag. 
great  author  and  father  of  the  Minnesota 
Governor,  whose  book  "Giants  of  the  Earth" 
tell  how  the  dauntless  and  indefatigable 
sons  of  Norway  literally  freed  the  land  from 
the  forests  and  turned  the  face  of  the  soil 
to  the  sun  to  make  us  the  best-fed  nation  in 
the  world  and  the  only  hope  of  starving  mil- 
lions in  all  corners  of  the  earth. 

A  similar  history  of  the  Western  pioneer  is 
Hannibal  Hamlin  Garland's  "A  Son  of  the 
Middle  Border,"  which  speaks  of  the  Nor- 
wegian settlers  of  the  West. 

Think  of  the  saga — a  million  souls  who 
braved  the  seas  and  tempests  to  land  on 
these  shores,  many  of  whom  saw  the  first 
landfall  of  America  in  this  very  harbor.  They 
forced  their  way  inland  fording  streams, 
crossing  mountains,  blazing  trails  and  build- 
ing America. 

But  these  were  frontiersmen  of  yesterday. 
Where  can  we  pioneer  today?  Where  are  the 
bold  ventures  of  tomorrow? 

I  say  to  the  children  of  freedom  in  this 
generation,  the  call  to  greatness  Is  every- 
where for  those  who  will  hear  the  call  to 
come  and  face  the  challenge  of  tomorrow. 

We  need  not  look  to  the  heroes  of  yester- 
year for  the  men  to  follow  and  the  figures 
of  greatness.  We  need  only  look  to  the 
things  the  world  needs  for  peace  and  free- 
dom and  note  the  men  who  are  meeting 
these  needs  today. 

Who  has  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
world  understanding  among  nations  than 
the  great,  former  Secretary  of  the  United 
Nations,  Trygve  Lie.  He  knew  that  the 
United  Nations  was  not  perfect  because  it 
was  an  Instrument  of  man,  but  he  resolved 
to  do  his  best  to  make  it  work.  He  knew 
that  Norway,  in  her  wisdom,  was  one  of  the 
first  24  nations  to  sign  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  he  knew  the  value  that  Nor- 
wegians place  upon  the  rule  of  law. 

The  very  introduction  to  Norway's  ancient 
code  of  laws  reads:  "With  law  shall  we  build 
our  land,  and  with  lawlessness  lay  It  waste." 

Let  us  then  in  the  spirit  of  Trygve  Lie 
look  upon  international  law.  in  the  develop- 
ing and  evolving  concept  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  a  freedom-loving  world's  best  hope 
of  reaching  our  aim  of  peace  on  earth. 


This  means  that  we  are  not  ready  to  aban- 
don the  United  Nations  to  oppressor  nations 
to  be  used  as  they  would  be  by  Soviet  or 
Chinese  oppressors,  or  any  other  totalitarian 
forces  on  earth. 

It  also  means  that  In  the  Interest  of  the 
preservation  of  the  United  Nations  we  must 
insist  upon  all  nations,  large  or  small,  liv- 
ing up  to  their  obligations  of  membership — 
and  this  includes  the  payment  of  dues  and 
Just  obligations  without  delay  or  abatement. 

In  the  language  of  children,  let  it  also  be 
said  that  the  rule  of  law,  live  and  let  live, 
which  governs  all  international  affairs  is  that 
any  and  all  nations  must  abide  by  covenants 
and  agreements  and  desist  from  acts  of  ter- 
ror and  anarchy. 

This  means  that  If  Mr.  Sukarno  of  Indo- 
nesia, and  Mr.  Nasser  of  Egypt  persist  In  the 
burning  of  libraries  given  in  friendship  and 
the  bombing  of  embassies  placed  for  good 
will,  then  they  must  learn  to  live  without 
our  aid  and  without  our  friendship. 

There  is  an  end  to  American  patience  with 
anarchy  Just  as  there  is  no  end  to  American 
faith  in  firm  and  friendly  alliances. 

Of  these  alliances,  the  Great  Atlantic 
Community,  as  we  know  it  In  the  NATO  Is 
cause  to  speak  of  the  great  contribution  of 
other  figures  on  the  horizon  of  the  world 
who  are  Norwegian. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  Prime  Minister 
Einar  Gerhardsen,  who  only  this  week  re- 
affirmed the  faith  and  enduring  confidence 
of  the  Norwegian  people  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  second  is  the  man  who  Is  looked  upon 
as  a  chief  architect  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
the  great  Foreign  Minister  of  Norway, 
lialvard  Lange.  who  has  done  more  than  any 
man  to  preserve  and  perfect  this  great  al- 
liance as  a  barrier  against  aggression  and  a 
bulwark  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 

It  is  fitting  also  to  note  that  the  entire 
existence  of  NATO,  one  of  its  most  able 
leaders  and  distinguished  commanders  has 
been  Gen.  Laurls  Norstad,  a  courageous  Nor- 
wegian-American from   Minnesota. 

I  point  to  the  work  of  these  men.  not  be- 
cause they  owe  their  ancestry  to  Norway, 
btit  because  their  work  truly  represents  the 
four  great  principles  which  underlie  the 
Norwegian  Constitution. 

These  four  concepts  are,  of  course: 

1.  National  Independence. 

2.  Sovereignty  of  the  people. 

3.  A  division  of  power. 

4.  The  inviolable  rights  of  the  Individual 
versus  the  state. 

It  is  this  last  key  concept  which  becomes 
more  Important  day  by  day — the  inviolable 
right  of  the  Individual.  This  we  must  com- 
municate to  our  children  in  all  Its  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  the  supreme  worth  of  the  Individual 
as  a  creature  of  God  which  we  must  identify, 
dramatize,  and  teach  our  children  to  appre- 
ciate In  their  time. 

The  supreme  worth  of  the  Individual,  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person,  is  a  meaningful 
difference  between  the  world  of  freedom,  the 
world  of  America,  of  Norway,  of  all  free  na- 
tions, and  the  world  behind  the  walls,  the 
Berlin  wall,  the  wall  of  China,  the  wall  of 
Cuba.  In  the  world  of  freedom,  for  our  chU- 
dren. 

We  believe  that  dignity  means  at  least 
these  things. 

Dignity  demands  freedom  for  all  men  to 
worship  God  and  pray  at  will — and  otu-  chil- 
dren enjoy  that  right  now  and  forever. 

Dignity  demands  equality  of  opportunity 
to  learn  and  to  know  in  any  school  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  the  parent.  This  means 
schools  of  equal  quality,  and  we  recognize 
this  right  and  obligation  because  at  all 
levels  of  government,  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral, we  will  not  rest  until  all  children  par- 
ticipate In  the  growth  of  knowledge  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity.  We  took  a  long  first 
step  toward  that  goal  when  President  Lyn- 


don Johnson  signed  the  great  Education  Act 
of  1965  on  April  11  of  this  year.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  part  which  Vice  President 
Humphrey  played  in  the  preparation  and 
passage  of  this  act.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  sending  me  to  Congress  to  contribute 
what  I  could  to  this  vital  legislation. 

Further  dignity  demands  freedom  from 
the  threat  of  deadly  Illness  and  crippling 
disease  for  want  of  care  and  want  of  cure. 
We  mean  to  respond  to  that  in  our  time.  I 
say  here  and  now  that  our  children  must  not 
grow  up  to  learn  that  our  land  lags  behind 
Norway  and  other  countries  in  the  care  of  our 
elders  and  the  winning  of  the  war  against 
heart  disease,  stroke,  and  cancer — the 
scourge  of  man. 

Dignity  demands  freedom  from  the  op- 
pression of  poverty,  want,  and  the  indignity 
of  the  dole,  for  too  many  Americans  need 
the  kind  of  self-help  that  has  made  the  land 
of  Norway  a  haven  of  full  enjoyment. 

We  must  put  into  practice  in  this  country 
through  Improvement  in  education  and  eco- 
nomic growth  what  Norway  has  had  in  her 
Constitution  since  1954  when  the  storthing 
approved  this  paragraph: 

"The  authorities  are  instructed  to  adjust 
things  so  that  any  fit  human  being  can  make 
himself  a  living  by  his  work." 

How  simply  stated — but  how  rich  in  mean- 
ing. Here  Is  the  great  test  of  our  system 
today.  We  must  seek  again  for  the  benefit 
of  our  children  to  so  develop  our  great  enter- 
prise system  so  that  It  can  call  upon  all  its 
resources  and  Government  services  as  well — 
to  adjust  things — so  that  recession  and  de- 
pression are  only  memories  and  never  pros- 
pects. 

Norway  has  done  it,  and  with  a  little  Nor- 
wegian Ingenuity,  we  can  do  it  over  here. 

Finally,  dignity  demands  that  we  live  up 
to  our  covenant  with  all  our  fellow  men  on 
earth  who  seek  to  live  with  us  in  freedom 
and  to  resist  oppression  and  enslavement. 

Freedom  cannot  mean  one  thing  at  Elds- 
voll  in  1814  and  another  thing  In  Saigon  or 
Santa  Domingo  in  1965. 

In  our  time,  as  in  that  time,  the  call  Is 
for  courage,  for  unity,  for  determination,  and 
for  understanding. 

I  say  here  and  now  that  President  Johnson, 
as  leader  of  the  free  world  and  President  of 
the  greatest  freedom-loving  Nation  In  all  of 
history.  Is  giving  us  that  leadership. 

Of  all  your  qualities,  my  Norwegian-Amer- 
ican neighbors,  your  most  characteristic  trait 
Is  Indomitable  and  fearless  calm  In  the  face 
of  danger. 

Leif  Ericson,  explorer  of  North  America, 
faced  all  the  ravages  of  weather  and  tem- 
pest, but  he  prevailed. 

In  his  Image  and  In  our  time  Norwegians 
and  Norwegian-American  seamen  were  called 
upon  to  risk  their  lives  In  the  treacherovis 
sealanes  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  Sea, 
and  they  prevailed  In  the  cause  of  victory. 

At  Trondheim  and  Bereen,  all  the  Nazi 
might  could  not  smother  the  resistance  of 
the  Norwegians  and  they  refused  to  bow  to 
tjrranny  until  they  prevailed  In  1944.  Now 
the  time  has  come  to  test  this  generation. 

As  the  late  President  Kennedy  said,  "To 
few  generations  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
defending  freedom  In  Its  hour  of  challenge — 
that  challenge  has  come  to  this  generation, 
and  we  do  not  shrink  from  It." 

If  we  would  have  peace  in  their  time  and 
for  all  time  for  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren, then  we  cannot  compromise  with 
aggression. 

Let  aggression  halt  and  we  will  talk  peace, 
and  food  for  the  hungry  and  growth  for 
the  small  nations  and  help  for  suffering 
htxmanity. 

Let  aggression  persist  and  I  pray  and  hope 
that  you,  my  beloved  Norwegian- American 
neighbors,  will  write  to  our  President  and 
let  him  know  that  in  this  hour  of  tribula- 
tion we  are  one  and  Indivisible,  because  we 
are  all  free  and  freedom  Is  not  divisible. 
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What  a  fitting  Mmembrance  of  this  day 
It  would  be  if  you  would  take  the  time  to 
write  to  your  President  on  this  Constitution 
Day — Children's  Day — and  say  to  him  and 
to  Vice  President  Humphrey,  and.  yes.  to 
Senator  Dirksen,  too: 

We  unite  with  you.  Whatever  the  price  of 
preservation  of  freedom  may  be.  we  are  de- 
termined to  resist  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia  and  in  America.  We,  the  Norwegian- 
Americans  who  love  liberty,  cherish  dignity, 
and  despise  tyranny,  pray  that  oiir  foes  will 
fall,  but  we  shall  not  falter  in  defense  of 
freedom. 

To  you,  the  sons  of  Norway,  my  neighbors, 
Norwegian-Americans,  today  I  would  close 
with  a  quotation  from  the  great  Norwegian 
novelist.  Arne  Gahore.  who  wrote  of  his 
people: 

"They  are  a  stormy,  stubborn  folk  who  dig 
their  wav  through  a  life  of  brooding  and  care, 
putter  with  the  soil  and  search  the  stars, 
force  a  little  corn  from  the  earth  and  hopes 
from  their  dreams — put  their  faith  In  the 
penny  an^J  trust  In  God." 

Today  your  hopes  and  my  hopes,  your 
dreams  and  my  dreams,  your  faith  and  my 
faith,  for  together  as  children  we  trtxst  in 
God. 

BANK  MERGERS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Bank  Merger  Act  in 
1960  with  the  intention  that  the  con- 
trol of  bank  mergers  should  be  regulated 
by  those  Federal  agencies  who  had  spe- 
cialized knowledge  in  this  field — the 
Federal  banking  supervisory  agencies. 

This  intention  of  the  Congress  has 
been  thwarted  by  recent  judicial  deci- 
sions. The  effect  of  these  decisions  is  to 
place  the  final  decision  on  bank  mergers 
with  the  Justice  Depariment.  Under 
the  present  system,  there  have  been  re- 
peated incidents  where  a  bank  merger 
has  been  approved  by  all  the  necessary 
Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies  only 
to  be  subject  to  litigation  by  the  Justice 
Department.  This  lack  of  consistency 
and  guidelines  cannot  be  considered  an 
aid  to  banking  stability  in  this  country. 

In  one  recent  case  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment attacked  a  merger  that  had  existed 
3 '.2  years  before  final  court  decision  de- 
clared it  invalid.  Coherent  bank  merger 
policy  is,  therefore,  becoming  non- 
existent. 

I  am  submitting  a  bill  which  asks  for 
regulation  of  banks.  And  that  we  de- 
termine once  and  for  all  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Bank  Merger  Act  be  com- 
plied with — that  we  leave  regulation  to 
the  agencies  who  have  expertise  in  this 
area — the  Federal  banking  agencies. 


DO\nNICAN    REPUBLIC    CRISIS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Amer- 
icans may  be  puzzled  by  the  rush  of 
events  recently  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Why,  they  may  wonder,  are  US. 
paratroopers  and  marines  on  guard  iii  a 
tiny  land  whose  people  are  our  friends, 
not  our  enemies? 

But  there  arc  enemies  there:  Enemies 
which  threaten  not  only  our  friends  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Latin 
America,  but  our  own  national  security. 

They  are  subversion,  totalitarian  doc- 
trine, and  the  insidious  work  of  Castro- 
typo  Communists  in  Latin  America. 

Fortunately,  President  Johnson  has 
seen  this  threat  and  acted  couiageously 
to  combat  the  real  enemies  of  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  free 
countries  of  our  hemisphere.  And  for- 
tunately, an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  support  his  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
three  competent  and  informative  edi- 
torials on  this  matter;   they  appeared 
in  the  May  8  Burlington  Free  Press;  the 
Portland  Oregonian  of  May  4,  and  the 
Houston  Post  of  April  30: 
[From  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  May  8, 
1965] 
Johnson  Doctrine  Defends  Freedom 

President  Johnson's  modern  version  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  proclaims  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  the  establishment  of 
another  Communist  regime  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  Is  called  the  Johnson 
doctrine,  and  it  is  being  proclaimed  with 
a  minimum  regard  for  world  opinion  and  a 
maximum  regard  for  American  freedom  and 
security. 

We  strongly  approve  of  the  Johnson  doc- 
trine. Our  only  regret  is  that  such  a  doc- 
trine was  not  proclaimed  by  President 
Eisenhower  or  President  Kennedy.  If  it  had 
been,  Castro's  Red  totalitarianism  would  not 
be  a  threat  to  hemispheric  democracy  today. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  deterrence  to  Communist  enslave- 
ment of  the  entire  world.  The  United  States 
must  not  hesitate  to  use  that  power  when- 
ever necessary  to  discourage  Communist 
aggression.  Power  which  Is  claimed,  but  not 
used.  Is  not  much  of  a  deterrence.  Totall- 
tarians  respect  power  when  they  know  It 
exists;  they  pay  little  attention  to  vacant 
threats. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States 
should  use  Its  power  nervously  In  response  to 
every  Communist  probe.  But  it  should  use 
its  power  convincingly  in  the  defense  of  vital 
interests — and  the  security  of  this  hemis- 
phere from  Commtuilst  totalitarianism  is  a 
vital  Interest. 

The  Johnson  doctrine  promises  to  spare 
the  world  a  lot  of  grief.  It  should  have  been 
proclaimed  sooner. 


[ From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonian, 
May  4,  1965) 
No  Second  Cuba 
The     American     people     should     support 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  use  military 
force  as  well  as  diplomatic  negotiations  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  another  Com- 
munist government  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Fidel  Castro,  who  brought  Communist  rule 
to  Cuba,  has  been  Infiltrating  "14th  of  June" 
revolutionaries  into  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  years.  President  Johnson  sent  marines 
and  paratroopers  to  Santo  Domingo  Initially 


to  evacuate  Americans  and  other  nationals. 
But  U.S.  forces  were  Increased,  and  engaged 
the  rebels,  when  the  President  became  con- 
vinced that  the  revolt  Initially  Intended  to 
return  exiled  President  Juan  Bosch  to  power 
had  been  taken  over  by  Castro  Communists. 

Tlie  United  States  fell  into  Castro's  trap 
in  Cuba,  Initially  welcoming  his  defeat  of  the 
Batista  dictatorship,  then  recoiling  In  the 
face  of  the  bloodbath  Castro  gave  the  Cubans 
to  establish  his  own  dictatorship,  finally 
realizing  that  Castro  was  a  Communist  and 
fully  Intended  to  communlze  the  nation. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  historic  mis- 
take was  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  air  and  sea 
support  for  the  Cuban  exile  army  slaugh- 
tered at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  This  led  to  the 
placement  of  Soviet  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  In  Cuba  and  the  U.S.  blockade  and 
threat  of  Invasion  which  forced  Nikita 
Khrushchev  to  withdraw  the  missiles. 

To  allow  Castro  communism  to  take  over 
the  Dominican  Republic  would  be  to  repeat 
our  Cuban  errors  and  to  meekly  sanction  the 
spread  of  aggressive  communism  to  other 
Latin  American  areas.  The  security  of  the 
United  States  is  directly  at  stake,  if  President 
Johnson's  premise  Is  correct — I.e.,  that  the 
Castro  Communists  have  seized  control  of 
the  revolt  in  Santo  Domingo.  So  Is  the  se- 
curity of  every  other  nation  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

What  needs  now  to  be  explained  to  the 
people  In  both  North  and  South  America  is 
the  factual  evidence  on  which  President 
Joiinson  based  his  action  and  his  statement 
that  the  United  States  "cannot,  must  not, 
and  will  not"  permit  establishment  of 
another  Conununist  regime  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Juan  Bo-sch.  the  Dominican  Republic's 
elected  President  who  was  displaced  by  an 
Army  revolt  and  a  civilian-military  junta, 
bitterly  rejects  President  Johnson's  premise. 
Other  Latin  American  leaders  have  spoken 
out  against  U.S.  troops  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  an  "Invasion."  The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  has  a  five-man  team 
In  Santo  Domingo,  but  It  Is  almost  certain 
that  It  cannot  deal  with  the  revolutionists. 

In  every  Latin  American  nation  there  Is 
a  pro-Communist,  pro-Castro  force  awaiting 
Its  chance  to  seize  power.  Furthermore, 
Latin  Americans  generally  are  fearful  of 
U.S.  imperialism  and  intervention.  Some 
leaders  who  secretly  support  U.S.  action  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  are  afraid  to  say  so 
publicly.  They,  too,  need  strong  evidence 
of  Castro-Comraunlst  control  of  the  revolt  to 
give  them  courage. 

And  If  the  heavily  armed  civilians  In 
Santo  Domingo  can  be  forced  to  disarm,  there 
must  be  early  fulfillment  of  President  John- 
son's pledge  of  democratic  elections.  Can 
Mr.  Johnson  guarantee  that?  One  doubts 
it.  but  every  effort  must  be  made  to  bring 
the  OAS  into  command  of  the  situation, 
reluctant  as  these  governments  may  be  to 
appear  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  United  States, 
the  Dominican  military  chiefs,  and  the  feu- 
dal landholders  who  survived  the  Trujillo 
dictatorship  and  the  Bosch  reform  regime. 


[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Apr,  30. 

19651 

Marine  Landing  Blocks  Castro 

Despite  denials  that  the  possibility  of  a 
Castro-Communlst  takeover  was  the  real  rea- 
son for  President  Johnson's  sudden  decision 
to  land  U.S.  marines  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, some  things  are  so  obvious  that  they 
do  not  need  to  be  stated  publicly  or  ofiQcially. 

If  the  danger  of  Cuban-Soviet  Intervention 
was  not  a  factor  In  the  decision.  It  certainly 
should  have  been,  and  the  President  would 
have  been  less  than  alert  to  the  possibilities. 

The  situation  was  made  to  order  for  a 
Castro  enterprise.    In  fact.  It  was  an  invi- 
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tatlca  that  the  bearded  Cuban  leader  and 
Ills  Moscow  masters  could  hardly  resist.  If 
indeed  they  did  not  have  something  to  do 
with  instigating  the  military  uprising  which 
produced  the  chaos,  confusion,  and  a  tem- 
porary vacuum.  They  would  have  been 
(irawn  to  it  as  flies  to  honey. 

At  the  same  time,  because  of  the  sensitivity 
of  all  Latin  Americans  to  any  kind  of  U.S. 
action  that  even  appears  to  be  Intervention 
In  the  affairs  of  another  country  of  the 
hemisphere,  it  was  only  prudent  and  good 
sense  for  the  President  and  his  spokesmen  to 
be  very  careful  not  even  to  mention  Castro 
or  Cuba  in  their  public  statements. 

Two  Members  of  Congress  who  attended 
the  White  House  meeting  prior  to  the 
President's  announcement  have  been  quoted 
as  saying  tliat  William  F.  Raborn,  who  had 
been  sv.orn  in  only  a  few  hours  before  as  the 
new  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
.'Vgency,  emphasized  at  the  meeting  the 
danger  of  Cuban-Communist  action  if  the 
United  States  did  not  act  to  forest.all  it. 

The  report  later  was  denied  at  the  White 
House,  where  It  was  said  that  the  President's 
public  statement  of  the  reason  for  the  land- 
ing, proteciion  of  American  and  other  foreign 
nationals,  was  the  only  reason  given  the 
legislators. 

The  Cuban -Communist  danger,  however, 
was  £0  obvious  that  there  really  was  no  need 
for  it  to  be  stated. 

The  fact  is  that  the  public  had  been  won- 
dering all  along  If  Castro  and  his  Moscow 
backers  had  not  had  some  hand  In  launching 
the  rebellion  by  young  army  officers,  who  said 
they  wanted  to  restore  ousted  President  Juan 
Bosch  to  office. 

There  were  reports  that  some  of  the  rebel 
leaders  were  sympathetic  to  Castro  If  not  ac- 
tually his  agents  and  that  there  had  been 
some  movement  Into  the  country  recently  of 
Dominican  Communists  trained  In  Cuba  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  any  case,  there  was  danger  that,  if 
quick  and  decisive  action  was  not  taken,  the 
Dominican  rebellion  would  degenerate  Into  a 
civil  war  in  which  Castro  and  his  backers  cer- 
tainly would  become  Involved.  By  landing 
marines,  the  United  States  served  notice  that 
!t  would  not  stand  by  and  let  this  happen. 
Castro  was  blocked,  whether  this  was  a  con- 
sideration or  not. 

If  further  foreign  intervention  is  necessary, 
however,  it  is  preferable  that  It  be  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  the 
promptness  of  that  body  In  reacting  to  the 
Dominican  situation  gives  hope  that  it  will 
be  effective  in  restoring  order  and  keeping 
the  Communists  out. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Mathias  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 

illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  20;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Qote  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania),  for  60  minutes 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Vanik  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FARNSLEY) ,  for  10  mlnutcs  on  May  18. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FARNSLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  OXTINGER. 

Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Redlin. 

Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Callan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  TuppER. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Berry. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RE- 
FERRED 

A  joint  resolution  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Conamerce  to  apportion  the 
sum  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  for  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  against  the  per- 
secution of  persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because 
of  their  religion;  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  701.  An  act  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28, 1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  18,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1095.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  Joint 
annual  report  on  Federal  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems, pursuant  to  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  174);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
ordered  printed  with  Illustrations. 


1096.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  9,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Neuse  River. 
N.C.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted 
April  13,  1950,  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  April  21.  1950,  and  June  13,  1956,  and 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March 
1,  1946  (H.  Doc.  No.  175);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  12  Illustrations. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, transmitting  a  list  of  the  negotiated 
procurements,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  since  AprU 
19,  1964,  pursuant  to  section  2304e  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  certain  authorities  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  the  29th 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  Fiscal  Year  1964,  pursuant  to 
section  3(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  excess  cost  and  Inequities  due  to 
furnishing  flight  meals  without  charge  to 
certain  personnel  of  the  military  ser\'lces. 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Ck>mptroller  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  potential  savings  through  procure- 
ment of  operating  supplies  from  General 
Services  Administration  sources  by  Lockheed 
Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  supplementary  report 
of  the  Register  of  Copyrights  on  the  general 
revision  of  the  U.S.  copyright  law,  1965 
revision  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  secretary-treasurer, 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society,  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Society  of  the  United  States  for  calendar 
year  1964,  piwsuant  to  Public  Law  249,  77th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  the  successors  In 
interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace  Johnston 
Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy  Blyth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1105.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Clar- 
ence L.  Aiu  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act,  1961  (33  U.S.C.  1001-1015),  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954,  as  amended; 
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and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
activities  under  title  XII,  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  as  of  March  31.  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  7.  1935  (Public  Law  253) ,  as  amended, 
concerning  US.  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and 
certain  Associated  Unions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  6686.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  In 
order  to  correct  an  Inequity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  such  act  with  respect  to  the  U.S. 
Botanic  Garden,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  350).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  8166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  disability 
severance  pay  shall  not  be  set-ofT  against 
compensation  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  cf  California: 

H.R.  8167.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers'  ex- 
cise taxes  on  toilet  preparations,  Jewelry  and 
related  items,  ladles'  handbags,  luggage,  and 
the  like;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  CALLAN: 

H.R.  8168.  A  bill  to  make  dairy  products 
available  for  domestic  and  foreign  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8170.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Intergov- 
ernmental relations  by  improving  coopera- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  federally  aided 
activities  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  8171.  A  bill  to  amend  part  1  of  the 
Interstate  Corrunerce  Act.  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  carriers  to  discontinue  operations  or 
services  of  trains  or  ferries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and.  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN : 

HR.  8172.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  115  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  not  take 
Judicial  notice  of  arrests  of  persons  engaged 
m  peaceful  activities  In  furtherance  of  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8173.  A  bin  to  provide  that  arrests  of 
persons  engaged  in  peaceful  activities  in  fur- 
therance of  their  rights  or  the  rights  of  other 
persons  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  their  employment 
by  the  Federal  Government:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HR.  8174.  A  bill  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 

HR.  8175.  A  bill  to  make  dairy  products 
available  for  domestic  and  foreign  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  8176.  A  bill  to  provide  for  family 
winter  recreational  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
San  Gorgonlo  Wilderness  Area,  San  Bernar- 
dino National  Forest.  Calif.,  without  reduc- 
ing the  area  set  aside  for  wilderness  preser- 
vation within  such  forest,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  8177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  as  amended,  in  respect  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
over  nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.R.  8178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  historic  buildings  and  area  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  the  development  of  the  area  for 
the  exhibition  of  ships  and  weapons  con- 
sistent with  a  comprehensive  plan  prepared 
and  carried  out  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MIZE: 

HR.  8179.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Great 
Prairie  Parkway  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  8180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8181.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  project  for  Calumet  Harbor 
and  River.  111.  and  Ind.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R.  8182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  an  annuity  to  a  secretary  of  a  Justice 
or  Judge  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
basis  as  an  annuity  to  a  congressional  em- 
ployee or  former  congressional  employee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H.R.  8183.  A  bill  to  make  dairy  products 
available  for  domestic  and  foreign  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultvue. 

H.R.  8184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  8185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R.  8186.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol  an  educational  center  whose  sole 
purpose  will  be  the  fostering  of  greater 
knowledge.  Interest,  understanding  and  in- 
spiration of  the  significance  and  meaning  of 
American  history  that  was  made  In  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  8187.  A    bill    declaring    a    portion    of 
Bayou  Lafourche.  La.,  nonnavlgable  water- 
way of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.R.  8188.  A  bill  relating  to  the  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  contributions  to 


certain  organizations  for  Judicial  reform;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  8189.  A  bill  providing  for  a  nationwide 
marketing  order  for  table  eggs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  8190.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment  of  transfers  of  rights  to  copyrights  and 
literary,  musical,  and  artistic  compositions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  phonograph  records;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H  R.  8192.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
Hit.  8193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing books  for  the  adult  blind  so  as  to  make 
books  also  available  to  quadriplegics  and  the 
near  blind;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.R.  8194.  A   bill    to   amend    the   National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8195.  A    bill    prohibiting    use   in  tlie 
commission    of    certain    crimes    of    firearms 
transported  in  interstate  commerce:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HR.  8190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  15-percem 
increase  In  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion  payable   to   disabled    veterans,  and  to 
increase  the  amounts  payable  to  certain  ol 
such  disabled  veterans  on  account  of  their 
dependents:   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  8197.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    tiie   liiterlor   to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  third  powerplant  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin  project,  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  8198.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  project  for  Calimiet  Harbor 
and  River,  111.,  and  Ind.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  PATMAN : 
H.R.  8199.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  Federal  credit 
imions  to  afford  checking  account  services  to 
their  patrons  by  accepting  demand  deposits 
on  a  100-percent  reserve  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  8200.    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   and    administration    of    the  Alle- 
gheny Parkway  In  the  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  ROBISON : 
H.R.  8201.  A   bill   to   amend  the   Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that   exclusive   territorial   franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  monopoK 
or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8202.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  cooperate  in  planning  for 
the  development,  utilization,  and  conserva- 
tion of  drainage  basins  In  New  York  State;  tc 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  8203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

HJl.  8204.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Great 
Prairie  Parkway  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.R.  8205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
11  1947,  to  include  members  of  the  District 
of' Columbia  Fire  Department.  In  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  band,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  8206.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
Stetes  situated  In  the  State  of  Arizona;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8207.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Salary  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  8208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Mer- 
ger Act  so  as  to  provide  that  bank  mergers, 
whether  accomplished  by  the  acquisition  of 
stock  or  assets  or  In  any  other  way,  are  sub- 
ject exclusively  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Merger  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

HR.  8209.     A  bill  prohibiting  use  In  the 
commission    of    certain    crimes    of    firearms 
transported  in  interstate  commerce;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

H.R.  8210.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.8211.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Goverrmient  quarters  providing  he  is  other- 
wise entitled  to  such  separation  allowance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 

H.J.  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

254.  By  Mr.  FRASER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
development  of  the  Wild  Rice  River  water- 
shed and  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Wild 
Rice  River;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

255.  By  Mr.  PEPPER:  Memorial  of  the  Flor- 
ida Legislature  (House  Memorial  No.  751) 
requesting  Congress  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  technical  assistance  to  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  In  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

256.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  relative 
to  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram providing  technical  assistance  to  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  and  their 
cooperating  landowners  free  of  cost;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

257.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  authorizing 
a  feasibility  study  of  the  proposed  Lake  Ta- 
hoe  National  Parkway;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

258.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  providing  for 
Federal  regulation  of  automobile  design  and 
to  support  the  research  necessary  to  establish 


effective  design  standards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

259.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  extending  GI 
educational  and  training  benefits  to  all  vet- 
erans who  entered,  or  who  enter,  military 
service  from  and  after  February  1,  1955;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

260.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  reducing  but  not  elimi- 
nating the  sliver  content  of  U.S.  coinage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

261.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  request- 
ing appropriate  action  to  design,  print,  and 
publish  a  suitable  postage  stamp  commemio- 
rating  the  Peace  Arch  on  the  Canadian- 
American  border;  to  the  Committee  on  Post^ 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

262.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  amending 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  to  Include  medical  assist- 
ance to  needy  persons  who  are  blind  or  dis- 
abled even  though  under  65  years  of  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  8230.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aedwyn 
John  Darroll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8231.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Abdul 
Kadir  Hassoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEED : 

H.R.  8232.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  mass  spectrometer-gas  croma- 
tograph  for  the  use  of  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 
versity, Stillwater,  Okla.,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.8233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Kenny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOULTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE : 
H.R.  8212.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kent  A. 
Herath;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO : 

H.R.  8213.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Caterina 
Casablanca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  8214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Prlslana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8215.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dl  Grazla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  8216.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  validation, 
for  social  security  purposes,  for  certain  earn- 
ings erroneously  reported  for  employees  of 
Centro-Asturlano  Hospital,  Tampa,  Fla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.R.  8217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Z. 
Bollman;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 

H.R.  8218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  K. 
WUlls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  8219.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Cho 
Myung   Soon   and   Cho  Myung  Hee;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  8i220.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Beklthema  Shange;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Obed 
Mabalane  Dlra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  T. 
Mohloml:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
M.  Manana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8224.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Makgoba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Carollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 

H.R.  8226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruben 
Gutierrez  Sltson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Harry 
Charles  Ruche;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  8228.  A    bill   for    the    relief   of    Anna 
Maria;  Giuseppe,  and  Tommaso  Santamarla; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  8229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyung 
Soo  Cha;   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

209.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  presi- 
dent, Hul  O  Na  Wahlne  (Officers'  Wives  Club) , 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii;  relative  to  ade- 
quate pay  to  support  an  up-to-date  military 
force;  to  "the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

210.  Also,  petition  of  commander,  Thomaa 
Lau  Suedhoff  Post  No.  9500,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  relative  to 
the  merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

211.  Also,  petition  of  county  of  San  Joa- 
quin, Calif.,  relative  to  suggested  legislation 
regarding  Federal-State  conflict  over  water 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

212.  Also,  petition  of  Chairman,  Columbia 
Basin  Conunission,  relative  to  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Million  Acre  Program  for  the 
Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Project";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

213.  Also,  petition  of  city  clerk,  city  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  relative  to  enactment  of  pendmg 
legislation  for  updating  Immigration  laws; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

214.  Also,  petition  of  Massachusetts  State 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  Inc.,  relative 
to  elimination  of  Federal  excise  tax  on  pas- 
senger cars;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

»« mm^        ■■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  17, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  in  this  temple  of 
freedom,  we  bow  at  the  altar  of  prayer 
which  our  fathers  set  up  at  the  Nation's 
birth.  We  would  here  be  reminded  that 
the  very  justice  and  social  welfare  we 
are  commissioned  as  public  servants  to 
preserve,  promote,  and  protect,  are 
rooted  and  grounded  in  Thy  sovereignty 
and  in  the  verities  of  Thy  eternal  king- 
dom. 

In  the  global  contest  against  the  en- 
slaving system  which,  instead  of  altars 
of  prayer,  rears  prisons  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  we  have  pledged  our  moral  and 
material  might. 

In  this  battle  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, make  us  increasingly  the  kind  of 
nation  and  make  us  as  individuals  the 
kind  of  persons  which  Thou  canst  use 
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as  the  instruments  of  Thy  benevolent 
purpose  for  all  naankind. 

Grant  to  those  here  entrusted  with  the 
stewardship  of  the  Nation's  neal.  a 
clearer  vision  of  Thy  way  and  Thy  will, 
and  renewed  courage  to  follow  the  '^rleam 
of  truth  in  this  confusing  hour,  with  so 
many  false  lights  along  the  shore. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
May  14,  1965.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  15. 1965,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  iS.  60)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
m  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

REDUCTION  OF  EXCISE  TAXES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  173) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  laj's  before  the  Senate 
a  messa^ie  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  excise  taxes.  Without 
objection,  the  message  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  without  being  read,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .message 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Fourteen  months  ago.  I  signed  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1964,  which  reduced  the  in- 
come taxes  of  the  American  people  by 
$14  bilUon. 

That  action  had  a  profound  impact 
on  the  American  economy: 

Consumer  buying  rose  $28  billion. 

Business  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  rose  86 '2  billion. 

Almost  2  million  new  jobs  were  created, 
and  unemployment  fell  to  the  lowest  level 
in  7  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  stability  of  our  prices — 
unmatched  in  the  world  today — held 
firm,  and  our  fo^ign  trade  surplus  set 
new  records. 

I  am  proud  of  the  success  of  the  1964 
tax  cut.  It  proves  that  taxes  do  much 
more  than  raise  revenue  to  finance  Gov- 
ernment— they  also  affect  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Unwise  tax  pKjlicy  can : 

Unduly  restrict  private  purchasing 
power ; 

Hold  back  economic  growth; 

Stifle  incentives ; 

Distort  decisions  by  consiuners  and 
producers; 

Enlarge  rather  than  shrink  budget 
deficits. 


On  the  other  hand,  wise  tax  policy  can: 

Raise  the  purchasing  power  of  private 
citizens; 

Expand  production  and  create  jobs; 

Stimulate  initiative  and  improve  efH- 
clency; 

Reduce  budget  deficits  by  expanding 
the  tax  base  and  increasing  tax  revenues. 

We  used  tax  policy  last  year  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

As  a  result,  this  month  we  passed  a 
milestone  in  economic  history :  more  than 
50  months  of  unbroken  peacetime 
expansion. 

But  we  cannot  stand  still.  We  must 
continually  adjust  our  tax  system  to  as- 
sure that  it  makes  a  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  our  economic  growth. 

For  that  reason  I  am  recommending 
reductions  in  excise  taxes  as  well  as  in- 
creases in  user  charges. 

EXCISE   TAXES 

I  recommend  an  excise  tax  reduction 
of  $3.5  billion  in  two  equal  stages  effec- 
tive July  1,  1965.  and  January  1.  1966. 

I  also  recommend  further  reductions 
on  January  1  of  each  year  from  1967 
through  1969  totaling  $464  million. 

Many  of  our  existing  excises  were  born 
of  depression  and  war.  Many  were  de- 
signed to  restrain  civilian  demand  in 
wartime  and  thereby  free  resources  for 
military  use.  They  need  to  be  reexam- 
ined to  assure  that  they  do  not  hold  back 
an  expanding  peacetime  economy. 

The  proposed  program  of  excise  tax 
cuts  and  revisions  will  spur  growth  and 
move  us  closer  to  full  employment  by 
removing  an  unnecessary  drag  on  con- 
sumer and  business  purchasing  power. 
It  will  also: 

Lower  prices  to  consumers; 

Lessen  the  burden  of  regressive  taxes 
on  low-income  families; 

Raise  business  profits  by  expanding 
sales  and  cutting  costs  of  tax  compli- 
ance; 

Cut  the  Government's  costs  of  tax  col- 
lection and  enforcement; 

End  an  unfair  burden  on  many  busi- 
nesses and  workers  who  produce  the 
commodities  singled  out  for  excise  taxa- 
tion: 

Free  consumers  from  the  distorting 
effects  of  these  taxes  on  their  market 
choices. 

THE   PROGRAM    OF    EXCISE   TA.X    REDUCTION 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966  I 
proposed  an  excise  tax  reduction  of  $1.75 
billion  effective  July  1,  1965,  and  an  in- 
crease in  user  charges  of  $300  million. 

Our  improving  fiscal  position,  together 
with  our  developing  economic  situation, 
now  makes  it  possible  and  desirable  to 
double  the  recommended  excise  tax  cut. 

Responding  strongly  to  an  expanding 
economy,  revenues  for  both  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1966  are  now  estimated  sub- 
stantially higher  than  our  conservative 
January  estimates: 

For  fiscal  1965,  we  now  expect  rev- 
enues to  be  $1.4  billion  above  the  January 
figure  of  $91.2  billion. 

For  fiscal  1966,  we  now  anticipate — 
given  the  tax  program  as  proposed  in 
January — that  revenues  would  be  about 
$1.6  billion  above  the  January  estimate 
of  $94.4  billion. 


We  can  make  the  recommended  tax 
cuts  and  still  realize  total  revenues  well 
above — and  a  deficit  well  below— our 
earlier  estimates  for  fiscal  1966. 

Because  the  progress  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy in  1965  is  living  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions, the  January  proposal  for  a  $1.75 
billion  reduction  this  July  continues  to 
be  appropriate. 

But  as  we  look  ahead  to  1966.  we  must 
be  alert  to  the  possibility  that  our  taxes 
will  take  too  much  buying  power  out  of 
the  private  economy.  To  foster  con- 
tinued strong  expansion  of  the  economy 
in  1966,  I  am  recommending  an  addi- 
tional $1.75  billion  reduction  of  excise 
taxes,  effective  January  1,  1966. 

The  revenue  Impact  on  the  fiscal  1966 
budget  of  the  additional  reduction— 
which  will  effect  only  the  last  half  of 
the  fiscal  year — will  be  about  $600  mil- 
lion. This  will  leave  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  anticipated  increase  in  reve- 
nues above  the  January  budget  estimate 
to  reduce  the  estimated  budget  deficit. 

The  reductions  I  am  recommending 
will  accomplish,  prudently  and  responsi- 
bly, a  major  reform  of  the  excise  tax 
structure.    We  will: 

Eliminate  most  of  our  present  excise 
taxes  on  July  1,  1965,  and  even  more  on 
January  1,  1966; 

Eliminate  the  tax  on  telephone  service, 
in  several  steps,  by  January  1,  1969; 

Gradually  reduce  the  automobile  ex- 
cise tax  from  10  percent  now  to  5  percent 
by  January'  1.  1967; 

Leave  only,  in  addition,  the  excises  on 
alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  gasoline, 
tires,  trucks,  air  transportation — and  a 
few  other  user-charge  and  special  e.x- 
cises — which  should  remain  a  part  of  our 
tax  system. 

EXCISE  TAX   REDUCTION,    DEFENSE,   AND  THE 
N.VTION'S    ECONOMY 

In  proposing  these  reductions,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  our  present  and  prospec- 
tive commitments  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
precisely  what  expenditures  these  may 
involve  in  the  future.  Tliere  is,  however, 
no  present  indication  that  expenditures 
will  increase  to  an  extent  that  would 
make  these  excise  tax  reductions  inad- 
visable. 

Indeed,  our  international  responsibil- 
ities require  that  we  redouble  our  efforts 
to  assure  the  continued  healthy  growth 
of  our  economy.  Barring  some  sudden 
change  in  the  present  world  situation,  I 
am  sure  that  these  excise  tax  reductions 
will  be  a  sound  and  profitable  investment 
in  that  growth. 

A  careful  evaluation  of  our  labor  sup- 
ply and  industrial  capacity — and  of  the 
prospective  rapid  growth  of  both— indi- 
cates that — 

The  carefully  timed  stimulus  of  the 
excise  tax  cuts  will  help  us  achieve  fuller 
use  of  the  American  economy's  great 
and  growing  potential  without  creating 
pressures  that  might  threaten  our  fine 
record  of  price  stability. 

Removal  of  excise  taxes  will,  in  fact, 
cut  the  prices  of  many  items  to  con- 
sumers and  thereby  tend  to  ease  pres- 
sures on  our  cost  of  living. 

To  insure  that  the  excise  tax  reduc- 
tions make  the  maximum  contribution 
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to  continued  price  stability  and  balanced 
prosperity,  I  call  on  American  business 
to  translate  lower  excise  taxes  promptly 
into  lower  retail  prices  for  co^xsumers. 

Business  will  share  fully  in  the  benefits 
of  excise  tax  cuts  through  the  larger 
sales  volume  they  will  generate.  Rising 
volimie  will  boost  profits  and  create  more 
jobs. 

These  advances  will  extend  beyond  the 
industries  whose  taxes  are  removed  or 
reduced.  Consumers  and  businesses  will 
use  some  of  their  gains  to  enlarge  their 
purchases  of  other  products  and  services. 
Demand  will  be  strengthened  throughout 
the  economy.  And  for  products  bought 
by  businesses,  the  tax  reductions  will 
lower  costs. 

In  these  ways  excise  tax  cuts,  like  in- 
come tax  cuts,  will  stimulate  total  de- 
mand in  the  economy  and  sei-ve  to  in- 
crease production  and  incomes  by  far 
greater  amounts  than  the  cost  of  the  tax 
reduction  itself. 

And  again.  Federal  revenues  will 
grow — not  shrink — as  the  final  result  of 
tax  reduction. 

Effective  July  1, 1965, 1  recommend  the 
following: 

Retail  taxes:  The  complete  repeal  of 
the  existing  retail  excise  taxes  on  hand- 
bags and  luggage,  toilet  articles,  jewelry, 
and  furs. 

Manufacturers  taxes:  The  complete 
repeal  of  the  manufacturers  excise  taxes 
on  business  machines,  sporting  goods — 
other  than  fishing  equipment — radios, 
television  sets,  phonographs,  phonograph 
records,  musical  instruments,  cameras, 
film  and  other  photographic  equipment, 
refrigerators,  freezers,  air  conditioners, 
electric,  sas,  and  oil  appliances,  fountain 
pens,  ballpoint  pens,  mechanical  pencils, 
lighters,  matches,  and  playing  cards. 

Automobile  tax:  A  reduction  of  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles  from  10  percent  to  7  percent. 

Miscellaneous  taxes:  The  complete  re- 
peal of  the  excise  taxes  on  safe  deposit 
boxes,  coin-operated  amusement  devices, 
bowling  alleys,  and  pool  tables. 

Refunds:  To  avoid  deferral  of  pur- 
chases, the  July  1  tax  reductions  on  auto- 
mobiles and  air  conditioners  to  be  made 
retroactive  to  apply  to  all  consumer  pur- 
chases after  May  14.  1965.  Refunds 
would  be  made  to  the  manufacturer  on 
presentation  of  evidence  that  the  final 
customer  had  been  reimbursed. 

I  further  recommend  the  following 
later  excise  tsx  reductions: 

Local  and  long  distance  telephone 
service  tax:  Effective  January  1,  1966,  a 
reduction  from  10  to  3  percent  of  the 
tax  on  local  and  long-distance  telephone 
service,  including  teletypewriter  service. 
A  further  reduction  of  1  percentage  point 
effective  each  January  1  through  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969.  when  the  tax  will  be  com- 
pletely repealed. 

Admissions  taxes:  Effective  January  1, 
1966,  the  complete  repeal  of  the  excise 
taxes  on  admissions,  including  the  tax  on 
general  admissions  which  applies  to  cer- 
tain movies,  theater  performances,  con- 
certs, athletic  events  and  racing,  the  tax 
on  cabarets,  and  the  tax  on  club  dues. 

Other  manufacturers  taxes:  Effective 
January  1,  1966,  the  complete  repeal  of 


the  manufacturers  taxes  on  lubricating 
oil  and  electric  light  bulbs,  and  repeal  of 
the  tax  on  automobile  parts  and  acces- 
sories except  as  it  applies  to  those  parts 
and  accessories  which  are  primarily  for 
use  only  on  trucks. 

Automobile  tax:  Effective  January  1, 
1966,  a  further  reduction  to  6  percent  in 
the  tax  on  new  passenger  automobiles 
and  effective  January  1,  1967,  a  final  re- 
duction to  5  percent.  I  recommend  that 
the  excise  tax  on  new  automobiles  be  re- 
tained as  a  continuing  revenue  source  at 
the  5-percent  rate.  It  is  not  regressive. 
It  is  an  important  source  of  Federal 
revenues.  Its  compliance  and  collection 
costs  are  exceptionally  low. 

Documentary  stamp  taxes:  Effective 
January  1,  1966,  the  complete  repeal  of 
the  documentary  stamp  taxes  on  the  is- 
suance and  transfer  of  stocks  and  bonds 
and  on  deeds  of  conveyance. 

Other  communications  taxes:  Effective 
January  1,  1966,  revision  of  the  tax  on 
local  and  long-distance  telephone  serv- 
ice so  that  it  will  no  longer  apply  to 
amounts  paid  for  private  communica- 
tions systems,  even  where  the  private  sys- 
tem is  linked  with  the  general  telephone 
network.  This  service  is  almost  exclu- 
sively a  business  cost  item  and  competes 
with  nontaxable  business  communication 
services.  Charges  for  service  on  the  gen- 
eral telephone  network  originating  or 
terminating  in  the  private  system  would 
be  taxable  until  the  telephone  tax  is  com- 
pletely repealed.  I  also  recommend  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  tax  on  telegraph  and 
wire  and  equipment  service. 

In  the  foregoing  program,  customer 
refunds  are  recommended  for  purchases 
after  May  14  only  in  the  case  of — 

Air  conditioners,  which  are  unique  in 
their  seasonal  purchase  pattern. 

Automobiles,  which  are  unique  in  the 
large  dollar  amount  of  tax  per  unit. 

I  am  informed  that  other  business 
groups  affected  by  the  proposed  tax  cuts 
have  concluded  that  the  advantages  of 
possible  refunds  are  outweighed  by  the 
cost  and  complexity  of  the  paperwork 
they  would  involve. 

Floor-stock  refunds  are  appropriate 
for  most  manufacturers  taxes  and  are  so 
provided  in  the  recommended  program. 

One  further  important  change  con- 
cerns the  annual  automatic  reductions 
in  the  so-called  Korean  rates.  To  avoid 
the  costly  and  time-consuming  process 
of  nullifying  these  reductions  each  year, 
I  recommend  removal  of  the  automatic 
reduction  dates  for  the  present  excise 
taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  wines,  beer,  and 
cigarettes. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  already  held  extensive  public  hear- 
ings on  excise-tax  reduction.  Further, 
the  recommended  program  calls  for  re- 
peal of  the  great  majority  of  excises, 
thereby  minimizing  the  controversy  and 
hard  choices  that  might  otherwise  have 
delayed  action.  Therefore,  it  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  Congress  w-ill 
enact  these  changes  without  undue  de- 
lay. 

USER    CHARGES 

The  reductions  in  excise  taxes  which 
I  am  recommending  will  contribute  to 
greater  economic  efficiency  and  equity  in 
our  society. 


Pursuit  of  these  very  same  goals  of 
efficiency  and  equity  demands  that  we 
increase  certain  other  excise  taxes  or 
impose  new  ones. 

This  special  class  of  excise  taxes  Is 
better  described  as  "user  charges." 
They  are  taxes  paid  by  those  who  benefit 
from  special  services  provided  by  the 
Government.  These  user  charges  serve 
several  purposes: 

They  assess  the  costs  of  special  serv- 
ices and  facilities  against  those  who  reap 
the  benefits,  instead  of  imposing  unwar- 
ranted burdens  on  the  general  tax- 
payer. 

They  restrain  the  demands  of  special 
groups  for  expanded  services  by  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries pay  at  least  part  of  the  costs. 

In  the  case  of  transportation,  they 
help  to  eliminate  the  economic  distor- 
tions which  result  when  competing  modes 
of  transportation  rely  in  varying  de- 
grees on  facilities  or  services  provided  by 
the  Government. 

Every  President  since  Harry  Truman 
has  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  user 
charges  and  has  proposed  extension  of 
their  use. 

President  Eisenhower  said:  "Many 
sen'ices  performed  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  Government  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  also  convey  a  special,  added 
benefit  to  individuals  or  groups  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them.  In  some  cases, 
the  fees  are  substantially  below  the  costs 
of  providing  the  services.  Thus,  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  is  required  to  subsidize 
operations  which  should  be  self-support- 
ing. The  scope  and  cost  of  these  hid- 
den subsidies  have  grown  considerably 
during  the  past  decades.  I  firmly  believe 
in  the  principle  that  Government  serv- 
ices which  give  a  special  benefit  to  users 
should  be  financed  by  adequate  charges 
paid  by  the  users." 

Substantial  constructive  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Congress  to .  re- 
affirm and  extend  the  principle  of  user 
charges,  particularly  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. But  user  charges  have  not 
been  applied  with  an  even  hand.  I  would 
consider  it  a  serious  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility if  I  were  to  propose  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  excise  taxes  with- 
out at  the  same  time  moving  to  cor- 
rect serious  inequities  that  exist  in  the 
field  of  user  charges. 

Users  of  highwa3^s  come  closer  to  re- 
imbursing the  Federal  Government  for 
its  transportation  investment  than  any 
other  group.  But  inequities  remain 
among  the  various  classes  of  highway 
users. 

The  airlines  and  their  passengers  make 
substantial — but  still  insufficient — con- 
tributions toward  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  Federal  airways.  The 
airlines  operate  about  2,000  planes.  The 
private,  business,  and  pleasure  aircraft 
which  make  up  the  general  aviation  sec- 
tor number  some  86,000.  Yet  general 
aviation,  which  receives  a  large  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Federal  airways  sys- 
tem, contributes  very  little  toward  the 
cost  of  the  airways. 

Users  of  the  inland  waterways  pay 
nothing  toward  the  cost  either  of  the  ini- 
tial improvements  or  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  waterways. 
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The  absence  of  a  fair  system  of  user 
charges  strongly  affects  the  ability  of 
various  segments  of  the  transportation 
Industry  to  compete  and  obscures  the  in- 
herent advantages  of  some  modes  of 
transportation.  As  a  result,  it  unneces- 
sarily increases  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  economy. 

I  therefore  recommend  new  and  addi- 
tional transportation  user  charges. 
These  proposals  are  designed  to — 

Move  toward  the  elimination  of  in- 
equities among  the  several  modes  of 
transportation; 

Recover  a  larger  part  of  the  outlays  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  services  and 
facilities  which  mainly  benefit  special 
groups. 

HIGHWAYS 

New  cost  estimates  already  submitted 
to  the  Congress  show  that  the  Interstate 
System  will  cost  $5.6  billion  more  to  com- 
plete than  previously  estimated.  The 
added  funds  are  needed  because  of  in- 
creased construction  costs,  additional 
design  features,  and  the  requirement  that 
highway  capacity  be  based  on  estimated 
traffic  20  years  in  the  future  rather  than 
on  the  traffic  anticipated  by  calendar 
year  1975.  Of  this  cost  increase,  $5  bil- 
lion represents  the  Federal  share. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  approve 
this  revised  cost  estimate,  as  required  by 
law,  and  authorize  the  additional  neces- 
sary appropriations  so  that  the  Inter- 
state System  can  be  completed. 

Existing  user  taxes  will  provide  almost 
$2  billion  of  the  increased  costs.  This 
leaves  approximately  $3  billion  to  be 
raised  by  extending  these  taxes  beyond 
the  present  expiration  date,  or  by  in- 
creasing some  of  these  taxes — or  both. 

In  the  interest  of  advancing  this  pro- 
gram at  an  orderly  pace,  part  of  this  re- 
quirement should  be  met  by  a  short  ex- 
tension of  the  completion  date  for  the 
Interstate  System  and  of  the  existing 
user  charges.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  date  for  reduction  of  the  taxes 
earmarked  for  the  highway  trust  fund  be 
extended  from  September  30,  1972,  to 
February  28,  1973. 

Extending  the  completion  date  and  the 
existing  user  tax  program  will  meet  most 
of  the  increased  costs  of  the  Interstate 
System.  But  unless  we  enact  some  in- 
crease in  current  revenues  to  the  highway 
trust  fund,  a  number  of  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  cut  back  sharply  on  their  con- 
struction programs. 

For  this  reason,  I  recommend  imme- 
diate additional  user  taxes  on  heavy 
trucks  estimated  to  yield  about  $200  mil- 
lion annually  until  1973. 

Specifically,  I  recommend — 

That  the  excise  tax  on  highway  diesel 
fuel  be  raised  from  4  cents  to  7  cents  per 
gallon; 

That  the  present  truck  use  tax  be  in- 
creased from  $3  to  S5  per  thousand 
pounds  on  trucks  having  a  taxable  gross 
weight  of  more  than  26.000  pounds;  and 

That  the  tax  on  tread  rubber,  largely 
affecting  heavy  trucks,  be  increased  from 
5  cents  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

In  its  extensive  study  of  highway  costs 
and  cost  responsibilities — submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  preliminary  form  in  1961 
and  in  final  form  this  year — the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  carefully  allocated 


cost  responsibilities  among  the  various 
classes  of  highway  users.  The  Bureau's 
studies  clearly  show  that  heavy  trucks 
are  not  paying  fully  for  the  additional 
cost  of  heavier  pavement  and  other  de- 
sign features  needed  to  carry  them. 

The  increases  I  am  proposing  will  pro- 
vide the  added  revenues  required  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System.  They 
will  also  achieve  a  fairer  sharing  of  costs 
among  the  users  of  the  highways. 

I  have  carefully  considered  proposals 
for  an  increase  in  the  limits  on  sizes  and 
weights  of  trucks  that  may  legally  oper- 
ate on  the  Interstate  System.  As  I  have 
noted,  substantial  undertaxation  of 
heavy  ti-ucks  now  exists.  This  inequity 
would  be  further  aggravated  if  increases 
in  size  and  weight  limits  were  to  be  made 
without  imposing  the  additional  user 
charges.  I  should  not  and  must  not  ap- 
prove legislation  to  relax  these  limits  for 
vehicles  on  the  Interstate  System  unless 
the  Congress  imposes  these  additional 
user  charges.  I  will  promptly  recom- 
mend that  the  size  and  weight  limits  on 
trucks  using  the  Interstate  System  be 
raised  as  soon  as  just  and  appropriate 
user  charges  are  enacted. 

AVIATION 

In  1961  the  Congress  took  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  area  of  aviation  user 
charges.  At  that  time  it  dropped  the 
general  excise  tax  of  10  percent  on  the 
transportation  of  persons.  But  it  re- 
tained a  5-percent  tax  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  persons  by  air  to  serve  as  a 
user  charge.   I  recommend : 

That  this  tax  now  be  made  perma- 
nent; 

That  commercial  aviation  bear  a 
larger  share  of  its  appropriate  cost  re- 
sponsibilities through  the  enactment  of 
a  new  user  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on 
jet  fuels  and  by  continuing  the  existing 
user  tax  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  aviation 
gasoline; 

That  a  user  tax  of  2  percent  to  levied 
on  air  freight  waybills  so  that  shippers 
by  air  as  well  as  air  travelers  will  bear 
some  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Federal  airways. 

At  the  present  time  general  aviation 
contributes  less  than  4  percent  of  its  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  developing  and  main- 
taining the  Federal  airways.  To  replace 
the  present  2  cent  tax  on  aviation  gaso- 
line used  by  general  aviation,  I  recom- 
mend a  modest  user  charge  of  4  cents 
per  gallon  on  all  fuels  used  by  general 
aviation.  Under  this  proposal,  general 
aviation  would  pay  9  percent  of  its  share 
of  total  costs. 

All  of  these  taxes  should  be  made  per- 
manent, and  aviation  gasoline  taxes  now 
transferred  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
should  be  retained  in  the  general  fund. 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  provided  the  Congress  with 
careful  studies  of  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  airways  costs  among  military, 
commercial,  and  general  aviation  users. 
These  studies  show  that  even  with  these 
new  user  charges,  the  various  classes  of 
civil  users  will  still  be  paying  less  than 
their  full  share  of  airways  costs. 

INLAND    WATXRWATS 

No  user  charge  of  any  kind  is  presently 
in  effect  on  the  use  of  the  inland  water- 
ways.   This  Is  unfair  to  the  taxpayers 


and  to  competing  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. We  are  currently  spending  more 
than  S50  million  a  year  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  inland  waterways,  and 
over  $200  million  a  year  for  new  invest- 
ment. In  view  of  these  large  and  in- 
creasing public  expenditures,  equity  re- 
quires that  users  of  the  inland  water- 
ways begin  to  contx'ibute  to  the  cost  of 
providing  their  transport  network.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  recommend  a  tax  of  2  cents 
per  gallon  on  all  fuel  used  on  the  inland 
waterways.  The  proposed  tax  will  re- 
cover a  very  small  fraction  of  the  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
waterways. 

DRAFT  LEGISLATION  AND  REVENUE  IMPACT 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  draft 
legislation  to  cari-y  out  my  reconmaenda- 
tions. 

The  attached  tables  provide  the  de- 
tailed revenue  figures  associated  with  my 
recommendations. 

CONCLUSION 

I  know  that  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try will  join  me  in  recognizing  our  good 
fortune  in  being  able  to  declare  a  new 
fiscal  dividend  of  nearly  $4  billion  in  ex- 
cise tax  cuts  out  of  the  bounty  of  a  pros- 
perous and  growing  economy — a  dividend 
that  will  help  keep  it  prosperous  and 
growing. 

This  is  not  our  first  tax  cut.  It  will  not 
be  our  last.  But  in  consolidating  our 
prosperity  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
fairness  and  balance  in  our  tax  system,  it 
will  surely  raiik  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  17, 1965. 

Table  1. — Excise  tax  program  to  be  enacted 
in  1965  covering  1966-69 

[MiUions  of  dollars] 

Full  year 

revenue 

effect  {fiscal 

year  1966 

level) 

I.  Reductions   to   take   effect   July   1, 
1965: 
1.  Repeal  retail  excises  on  Jewelry, 
furs,  toilet  preparations,  and  lug- 
gage and  handbags 550 


2.  Repeal    following   manufacturers 
taxes: 

Business  machines 75 

Sporting     goods,    except     fishing 

equipment 25 

Musical  instruments 27 

Phonograph  records 30 

Television  sets 135 

Radios  and  phonographs 90 

Cameras,   film,  and  other  photo- 
graphic  equipment 40 

Refrigerators 34 

Freezers 7 

Air    conditioners  > 34 

Electric,  gas,  and  oil  appliances. _  85 

Pens 8 

Lighters 3 

Matches 4 

Playing   cards H 


Total. 


Other  repeals: 
Coin-operated 

vices 

Bowling  alleys  and  pool  tables. 
Safe  deposit  boxes 


amusement     de- 


Total. 


608 


6 

7 
7 

20 
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Table  1. — Excise  tax  program  to  be  enacted 
in  1965  covering  1966-69 — Continued 
[Millions  of  dollars] 

Full  year 
revenue 
effect  (fiscal 
year  1966 
level) 
4.  Rate  reductions:  Passenger  auto- 
mobiles— 3   points* 570 


Total    reductions 1,748 


II.  Reductions  to  take  effect  Jan.  1, 
1966: 
1.  Repeal  taxes  in  admissions  group: 

General  admissions 55 

Cabarets 47 

Club  dues 85 


Total- 


.  Communications  taxes: 

Reduce  general  and  long-distance 
telephone  (including  teletype- 
writer service) — 7  points 

Expand  exemption  from  telephone 
tax  for  private  line  service 

Repeal  telegraph  tax 

Repeal  wire  and  equipment  service 
tax 


187 


730 

39 
17 

15 


Total 801 


3.  Repeal  of  other  taxes: 
Automobile  parts  and  accessories 

except  certain  truck  parts 230 

Lubricating  oil 73 

Electric  light  bulbs 45 

Documentary  stamps  (except  for- 
eign insurance  policies) 195 


Total ^ 548 


4.  Other  rate  reductions: 
Passenger       automobile       tax — 1 
point 


190 


Total  reductions 1,  726 

Total  fiscal  year  1966  program..  3,474 

m.  Reductions  to  take  effect  Jan. 
1,  1967' 

Reduce  telephone  tax,  general  and 
long  dl-stance  (Including  teletype- 
writer service) — 1  point 91 

Reduce  passenger  automobile  tax — 
1   point 190 


Total    reductions 281 


IV.  Reductions  to  take  effect  Jan. 
1,  1968  and  1969  ^ 

Reduce  telephone  tax,  general  and 
long  distance  (including  teletype- 
writer service) — 1  point 91 

'Refunds  as  to  sales  after  May  14,  1965. 

="  Figures  based  on  1966  levels  of  business. 

Mat  14, 1965. 


Table  2. — Expected  revenues  from  user  charge 
proposals 

(In  millions] 

Full  year 
revenue 
1966  levels 
Highways : 
Increase  diesel  fuel  from  4  cents  to 

7  cents  a  gallon $112 

Increase  use   tax   on   heavy   trucks 

from  $3  to  $5  per  1,000  pounds 70 

Increase  tax  on  tread  rubber  from  5 
cents  to  10  cents  a  poiud 24 


Additional  highway  user  charges      206 


Table  2. — Expected  revenues  from  user  charge 

proposals — Continued 

[In  millions] 

Full  year 
revenue 
1966  levels 
Airways : 
Transportation  of  persons,  continue 

at  5  percent $140 

Tax  on  air  freight 5 

Tax   fuel   used  in   general   aviation 

4  cents  a  gallon 13 

Tax  fuel  used  In  commercial  avia- 
tion 2  cents  a  gallon 82 


Total     proposed     airway     user 

charges   240 

Less  existing  taxes  on  airway  users : 
Tax  on  transportation  of  persons 

by  air 140 

Tax  on  aviation  gasoline 14 


Additional  airway  user  charges. 
Inland  waterways:  Fuel,  2  cents 


86 
8 


Total   Increased   revenues  from 
user  charge  program 300 

May  14, 1965. 


Table  3. — Excise  taxes  remaining  after  cur- 
rent  and  phased  reductions 

[Millions  of  dollars,  fiscal  year  1966  levels] 

Fiscal  year 
1966 
revenue 
Group  I — General  taxes: 
Passenger  automobiles — 5  percent.        950 
Certain  truck  parts .._ 20 


Total  general  taxes. 


970 


Group  II — Alcohol  and  tobacco  taxes: 

Alcohol 3, 882 

Tobacco 2, 159 


Total     alcohol     and     tobacco 

taxes 6,  041 


Group  III — Regulatory  taxes:  Regu- 
latory taxes  > 33 


Group  IV — Dedicated  taxes  and  user 

charges: 

Highway  trust  fund 23,  959 

Other    dedicated    taxes    and    user 

charges  •■' 373 


Total  dedicated  taxes  and  user 
charges 4,  332 


Adjustment  for  unapplied  collec- 
tions and  miscellaneous  re- 
funds   —57 


Total 11, 319 

*  Includes  such  Items  as :  narcotics,  wager- 
ing, coin-operated  gaming  devices,  white 
phosphorus  matches,  manufacture  and  trans- 
fer of  certain  firearms.  Also  Includes  the 
manufacturers  tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers. 

-  After  refunds. 

3  Sugar:  firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges; 
fishing  equipment;  taxes  on  aviation. 

May  14, 1965. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  14,  1965,  the  following 
report  of  a  committee  was  submitted  on 
May  14,  1965: 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  1648.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning  and 


coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  and  regions  (Rept.  No.  193). 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  UN- 
DER RULE  vni 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  legis- 
lative calendar  under  rule  Vm  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes.  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Republicans  in  this  body  may  have 
some  remarks  to  make  on  the  question 
of  the  water  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

(S.  1766) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  S.  1766,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies  and  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply 
and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas 
and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  com- 
munity development  and  planning  and  in 
connection  T^ith  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  an- 
nual aggregate  of  insurance  loans  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MONDALE],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  be  added. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  AIKEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  submitted  sev- 
eral names  to  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  S.  1766,  which  would  amend  the 
Farm  Home  Administration  Act.  I  now 
wish  to  add  the  names  of  two  additional 
Senators  to  that  list.  They  are  the  Sen- 
ators from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson 
and  Mr.  Jackson]  . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  it  will  be  very  pleasing  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Vermont  if  I 
should  ask  him  to  permit  my  name  to 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  also. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  It  certainly  is.  That  Is 
what  I  have  been  waiting  for.  I  should 
like  to  add  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  how  happy  I  am 
to  hear  his  request. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  that  the 
Senate;-  would.  That  is  why  I  made  the 
announcement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  three 
names  be  added  as  cosp>onsors  of  Senate 
bill  1766. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and.  by  request. 
I  shall  object — let  the  Record  show  that 
the  minority  will  now  take  the  position 
that  during  the  present  prolonged  de- 
bate on  the  proposed  legislation  related 
to  votins  rights,  it  is  the  view  of  the  mi- 
nority tliat  no  more  committee  meetings 
should  be  held  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session.     Therefore,  by  request.  I  object. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  that  state- 
ment apply  to  appropriations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA  ON 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRAL  TRIBUNAL 
TO  DISPOSE  OF  CERTAIN 
CLAIMS— REMOVAL  OP  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  C, 
89th  Congress.  1st  session,  the  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Canada  concerning  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal  to 
dispose  of  U.S.  claims  relating  to  Gut 
Dam.  signed  at  Ottawa  March  25.  1965. 
and  that  the  agreement,  together  with 
the  Presidents  message  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it.  is  so  ordered. 


The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Canada  concerning  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal  to 
dispose  of  U.S.  claims  relating  to  Gut 
Dam.  signed  at  Ottawa,  March  25.  1965. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

This  agreement  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  close  and  friendly  coopera- 
tion between  us  and  our  good  neighbor 
to  the  north. 

Claims  have  been  made  by  many  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  that  their 
properties  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
have  suffered  damage  or  detriment  as  a 
result  of  high  water  caused  by  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  by  Canada 
of  Gut  Dam  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Those  claims  total  approximately  $9 
million  and  have  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  many 
years.  The  present  agreement  is  the  re- 
sult of  those  negotiations. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  three-member  interna- 
tional arbitral  tribunal  with  authority 
to  receive,  dctermme.  and  make  awards 
on  claims  of  U.S.  nationals.  The  tri- 
bunal will  determine  whether  Gut  Dam 
was  the  cause  of  the  damage,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  damage,  the  existence 
of  any  legal  liability  to  pay  compensa- 
tion, and  what  amoimt  of  compensation 
should  be  paid  and  by  whom.  The 
Canadian  Government  agrees  to  pay  all 
compensation  for  which  it  is  found  liable 
under  the  agreement. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
agreement  and  to  its  ratification. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  May  17, 1965. 

Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State:  and  (2)  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Canada  concerning  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal  to 
dispose  of  U.S.  claims  relating  to  Gut 
Dam.  signed  at  Ottawa,  March  25,  1965. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


PEACE  CORPS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Warren  W.  Wiggins,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presl- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 


EXECUTIVE       COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communications  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed  Ame.ndment  to  the  Budget,  .1968. 

roR  THE   Treasury   Department    (S.  Doc. 

No.  24) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Suites,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  request  for  .appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966.  in  the  amount  of  $6,260,- 
000.  for  the  Trea.sury  Department  (with  an 
accompanyini?  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  on  Federal  Salary  Rates 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  com- 
paring Federal  statutory  salary  rates  with 
the  salary  rates  paid  in  private  enterprise 
for  the  same  work  levels,  as  reported  in  No- 
vember 1964,  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Labor  SU- 
tlstics  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Amendment  op  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1961 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  OU  Pollution 
Act,  1961  (33  U.S.C.  1001-1015).  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Sen  by  Oil,  1954.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers): to  the  Com.nlttce  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Provision  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance AND   Certain   Marine   and  Liability 
Insurance  for  the  American  Public 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  provision  of  war  risk  insurance 
and  certain  marine  and   liability  insurance 
for   the   American   public,   as   of   March  31. 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Negotiated  Procurement.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  Treasury  Department, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
negotiated  procurements,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
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amendment  of  act  relating  to  u.s.  con- 
xributions  to  the  International  Council 
or  SCIENTIFIC  Unions 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  Au- 
gust 7,  1935  (Public  Law  253),  as  amended, 
concerning  U.S.  contributions  to  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Scientific  Unions  and 
certain  Associated  Unions  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Successors  in  Interest  op  Cooper  Blyth 
AND  Grace  Johnston  Blyth 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  the  successors  In  Interest 
of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace  Johnston  Blyth 
otherwise  Grace  McCloy  Blyth  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Clarence  L.  Aiu  and  Others 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Clarence  L.  Aiu  and  others  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Washington,  D.C., 
trar.smittlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1964  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  84 
"Resolution    petitioning   Congress    to    enact 
legislation  to  protect  U.S.  patent  rights  In 
commodity  purchases 

"Whereas  antibiotics  and  other  drugs  pro- 
duced by  certain  foreign  companies  and 
manufactured  from  stolen  drug  cultures  and 
process  secrets  of  U.S.  firms  are  finding  their 
way  Into  the  United  States  and  other  parts 
of  the  wtrld;  and 

"Whei^as  the  Federal  Government's  policy 
of  purchasing  drugs  from  unlicensed  foreign 
sources  circumvents  patent  laws,  results  In 
loss  of  tax  revenues  and  customs  receipts  and 
has  adverse  effects  on  the  Nation's  monetary 
trade  balance;  and 

"Whereas  such  practices  affect  the  future 
of  U.S.  Industrial  research,  of  Jobs  on  the 
production  lines  and  the  rights  of  physicians 
and  their  patients  to  be  certain  of  the  source 
of  medicines  used  to  fight  disease:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  bij  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  {the  Senate 
concxirring) ,  That  we  respectfully  memorial- 
^  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  mak- 
ing it  illegal  for  the  United  States  to  pur- 
chase a  commodity  covered  by  a  valid  U.S. 
patent  from  any  source  other  than  the  pat- 
ent owner  or  the  holder  of  a  manufacturing 
"cense  granted  by  the  patent  owner  except 
When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  dctcrm'nes 
that  national  security  requires  it;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
oe  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  to  each 
fflember  of  the  Alabama  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 


the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
April  14,  1965. 

"Concurred  in  and  adopted  by  the  senate, 
April  30,  1965. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor,  May  5,  1965." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution  60 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  State  legislatures 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  membership  in  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  according  to  population  and 
has  thus  asserted  Federal  Judicial  authority 
over  the  basic  structure  of  government  in  the 
various  States;  and 

"Whereas  this  rule  denies  to  the  people  of 
the  respective  States  the  right  to  establish 
their  legislatures  upon  the  same  pattern  of 
representation  deemed  advantageotis  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  provided 
by  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
goes  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  States  to  designate 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  repre- 
sented In  their  respective  legislatures  there- 
by depriving  the  people  of  their  right  to 
determine  how  they  shall  be  governed:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  senate  concurring)  : 

"Section  1.  That  application  Is  hereby 
made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  would  pro- 
vide that  (1)  any  State  which  has  a  bi- 
cameral legislature  may  utilize  factors  other 
than  population  in  apportioning  one  house 
of  its  legislature  if  the  plan  of  apportionment 
Is  specifically  approved  by  vote  of  the  elec- 
torate of  the  State  and  (2)  any  State  may 
determine  how  governing  bodies  of  its  sub- 
ordinate units  shall  be  apportioned;  and 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  be  urged  to  take  immediate  and 
uniform  action,  in  accordance  with  article  V 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
apply  to  the  Congress  to  convene  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as 
herein  set  forth. 

"Sec.  3.  The  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress,  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  legislatiu-es  of  the  other  49  States. 

"Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall  become  eH^ec- 
tive  upon  its  adoption. 

"In  the  general  assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  12th  day  of  May  1965. 
"Robert  W.  Scott, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"H.  P.  Taylor,  Jr., 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Resolution  5 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  to 
propo.se  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution relating  to  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures 

"It  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  That  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States  Is  requested  to  call  a  con- 
vention for  the  single  purpose  of  proposing 
the  following  article  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

"  'article  — 

'•  'Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apportionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"  'Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  its  determi- 
nation of  how  membership  of  governing 
bodies  of  its  subordinate  units  shall  be  ap- 
portioned. 

"  "Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  If  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  Identical  with  that  contained 
In  this  resolution  prior  to  June  1,  1965,  this 
application  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  force  or  e.Tect;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

"L.  L.  DUXBTJRY. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"A.M.  Keith, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved  May  13,  1965. 

"Karl  F.  Rolvaag, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
"Filed  May  13. 1965. 

"Joseph  L.  Donovan, 
"Secretary  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  25 
"Joint  resolution  urging  the  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  Maryland  to  use 
their  good  offices  and  concerted  effort  so 
that  no  lilgh  dam  will  ever  be  built  at 
Seneca 

"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recom- 
mended plan  for  development  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  Basin  proposes  the  construction  of 
a  high  dam  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Poto- 
mac at  Seneca  which  would  Inundate  an  area 
of  58,100  acres  of  high-value  residential  and 
agricultural  land  creating  adverse  effects  be- 
cause of  families  displaced.  Immediate  tax 
losses  to  both  Montgomery  County  and  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  preclusion  of  the 
reconstruction  and  development  of  the  his- 
toric C.  &  O.  Canal  in  the  flooded  area;  and, 

"Whereas  the  Maryland  Water  Resources 
Commission  is  inclined  to  support  a  plan  that 
would  afford  the  greatest  amount  of  benefits 
with  the  least  number  of  sacrifices  with  em- 
phasis on  complete  sewage  and  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  for  quality  water  control;  and, 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Parks  in  Maryland  reports  that  the  Seneca 
Dam  project  would  have  a  definite  effect  on 
Seneca  Creek  State  Park  leaving  much  of  this 
area  as  mudfiat  during  the  summer  months; 
and, 

"Whereas  the  Maryland  Game  and  Inland 
Fish  Commission  recommends  that  the  Im- 
poundment at  Seneca  be  eliminated  fiom 
the  plan  due  to  the  high  loss  of  wildlife  on 
approximately  20.000  acres:  and, 

"Whereas  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Geological  Survey,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
agrees  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
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of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  'that 
prior  to  the  construction  sUige  for  the  Sene- 
ca project  detailed  analysis  be  made  of  the 
complex  water  quality  and  tidal  phenomena 
of  the  Potomac  estuary,  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  project  Is  the  best  overall  means  of 
fuIfllUng  all  of  the  water  resources  needs; 
and. 

"Whereas  the  soil  conservation  district 
board  of  supervisors  for  the  districts  In  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  favor  the  upstream 
storage  of  water  in  reservoirs  or  small  head- 
water structures  and  do  not  recommend  large 
reservoirs  to  control  sUtatlon;  and. 

"Whereas  the  Montgomery  County  Council 
has  passed  a  resolution  opposing  any  high- 
level  d.im  project  in  the  area  of  the  Potomac 
River  which  would  affect  Montgomery 
County  for  the  reason  that  the  proposed 
Seneca  Dam  will  cause  to  be  Inundated  8.300 
acres  of  property  In  Montgomery  County,  not 
including  Government-owned,  at  an  assessed 
value  exceeding  $856,000:  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  the  estimated  costs  to  re- 
construct and  or  relocate  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty roads  Inundated  by  this  proposal  would 
exceed  $2,500,000:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

••Besolred  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  it  is  respectfully  requested 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  U.S.  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  Maryland  resist 
all  attempts  to  construct  a  large  reservoir 
and  high  d.im  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Potomac  River  at  Seneca:  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  Maryland  by  the  secretary 
of  state  imder  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  Maryland." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

"House  Memorial  751 
"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  and  their  cooperating  landowners 
and  operators  without  cost  In  accordance 
with  a  long-established  policy,  and  to  in- 
crease technical  assistance  requested  by 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
in  Florida  and  throughout  the  Nation 
needed  by  landowners  and  operators  to  ac- 
celerate the  planning  and  application  of 
conservation  measures  on  their  privately 
owned  land 


"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appropriation  for  assisting  locally  managed 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  be  re- 
duced by  320  million  and  that  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  and  cooperating  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  other  landowners  shall  pay 
the  Federal  Government  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  technical  assistance  furnished  la 
the  design,  layout,  and  Installation  of 
planned  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices on  their  lands:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has.  for 
some  30  years,  provided  technical  assistance 
to  owners  and  operators  of  privately  owned 
lands  believing  that  it  Is  in  the  total  public 
Interest,  and  one  of  the  most  urgent  na- 
tional needs  to  protect  and  Improve  the  soil 
and  water  resources  of  this  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  over  90  percent  of  Florida's  pri- 
vately owned  land  is  included  in  its  59  soil 
conservation  districts,  and  nearly  one-third 
of  Florida's  farmers  and  ranchers  are  an- 
nually using  the  technical  assistance  in  the 
design,  layout,  and  installation  of  planned 
soil  and  water  conservation  measiures  on  their 
lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  supervisors  of  such  districts 
have  continuously  requested  additional  tech- 
nical assistance  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers 


and  ranchers  to  accelerate  the  application  of 
conservation  practices;  and 

•'Whereas  statewide  storms  and  floods  of 
disastrous  proportions  have  resulted  In  heavy 
erosion  and  loss  of  valuable  topsoil  In  heavy 
sediment  deposits  in  our  lakes,  streams,  and 
rivers  which  also  have  spread  over  valuable 
bottomlands,  and  other  flood  damage  to 
both  public  and  private  property  together 
with  destruction  or  severe  damage  to  thou- 
siinds  of  water  control  and  use  structures, 
requiring  greater  rat'aer  than  reduced  efforU 
In  the  application  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation practices:  and 

"Whereas  If  this  proposal  is  adopted  it 
would  break  faith  with  the  Legislature  of 
Florida  which  has  been  providing  State 
funds  for  soil  and  water  conservation  with 
the  understanding  that  the  local-State-Fed- 
eral team  effort  would  be  maintained  as  a 
team  effort  for  the  universal  good  of  the 
Nation  and  all  Its  people:  and 

"Whereas  such  assessments  of  payments  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  discourage  and 
seriously  curtail  the  application  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  on  lands  so 
vital  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  Nation  and  will  seriously 
affect  the  harvest  on  family  farms  and  the 
holdings  of  sm;Ul  operators;  and 

"Wlicreas  this  proposed  additional  burden 
added  to  the  costs  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
already  In  a  depressed  economic  condition 
would  limit  the  ability  of  these  people  to 
participate  In  the  existing  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  programs  and  similar 
programs  which  have  in  the  past  contributed 
substantially  to  conservation  development, 
and  prudent  use  of  these  soil  and  water  re- 
sources: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida  respectfully  makes  application  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  long-established  policy  of  providing  tech- 
nical asslsUince  to  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  and  their  cooperating  land- 
owners and  operators  without  requiring  them 
to  pay  the  Federal  Government  any  portion 
of  cost  of  such  technical  assistance;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  provide  the 
increases  In  technical  assistance  requested 
by  the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
In  Florida  and  throughout  the  Nation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  landowners  and  operators  to  ac- 
celerate the  planning  and  application  of 
conservation  measures  on  their  privately 
owned  lands;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Florida. 
"Approved  by  the  Governor.  May  10,  1965. 
"Filed  in  oflQce  of  secretary  of  state.  May  11, 
1965." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  8 
"Whereas    the    tragic    toll    of    death    and 
crippling  injury  which  accompanies  today's 
use  of  the  automobile  Is  appalling  to  heart 
and  mind;  and 

"Whereas  the  continual  rise  in  number  of 
injuries  and  now  the  Increasing  rise  in  num- 
ber of  deaths  due  to  motor  vehicle  accidents 
constitute  a  disheartening  testimony  to  the 
limited  success  of  past  trafBc  safety  efforts 
and  an  111-harblnger  of  tragedies  yet  to  come; 
and 

"Whereas  of  the  three  major  elements  In  a 
traffic  accident — the  driver,  the  road,  and  the 
vehicle — the  most  difficult  of  these  to  control 


and  Improve  are  the  driver  and  the  road, 
yet  these  have  been  the  subject  of  our  traffic 
safety  efforts  while  little  effective  attention 
has  been  paid  to  either  the  accident- 
producing  or  injury-producing  characterij- 
tics  of  the  automobile;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  pioneer  effort  to  secure  saler 
automobiles,  has  directed  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  develop  and  promul- 
gate  commercial  safety  standards  applicable 
to  passenger-carrying  motor  vehicles  pur- 
chased by  the  U.S.  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  design  and  production  of 
Sixfer  automobiles  is  a  nationwide  problem 
requiring  the  participation  of  the  Federal 
Government  which.  It  should  be  noted,  haa 
been  and  is  now  participating  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  design  of  other  transportation 
vehicles:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

•■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativtt 
of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  regular  session  of  19S5  {the  Senate 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  It  hereby  is,  requested  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  regulation  of  automobile 
design  and  to  support  the  research  necessary 
to  establish  effective  design  standards;  and 
be  it  further 

••Re.^olvcd.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Members  of  Hawaii's  dele- 
gation to  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 


"House  Concurrent  Resolution  21 
"Whereas  millions  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  have  been 
trained  and  educated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  veterans  education  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government:  and 

"Whereas  the  education  of  said  veterans 
has  contributed  to  an  increase  in  the  educa- 
tional level  of  this  Nation  and  has  produced 
a  major  national  asset  which  has  contributed 
much  to  the  economy  and  strength  of  this 
Nation:  and 

"Whereas  reliable  statistics  have  proved 
that  Increased  income  to  veterans  arising 
out  of  their  higher  educational  level  will 
more  than  reimburse  the  Treasury  of  the 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  GI  training  program 
by  1070:  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Executive  order  on  January  31 
1955.  stopped  the  educational  benefits  for 
persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  after  February  1,  1955;  and 

"Whereas  such  Executive  order  has  de- 
prived millions  of  Americans,  including  a: 
least  13,000  citizens  of  Hawaii  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  of  the  educational  benefits 
previously  extended  to  veterans;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  as  long  as  the 
draft  is  continued  that  all  persons  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended  the 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  veter- 
ans serving  prior  to  February  1,  1955:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

'■Resolved  by  the  Third  Legislature  of  the^ 
State  of  Hawaii,  general  session  of  1965,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  U 
hereby  requested  to  extend  GI  education^ 
and  training  benefits  to  all  veterans  who  en- 
tered, or  who  enter,  military  service  froo 
and  after  February  1,  1955,  and  that  suci 
educational  benefits  be  extended  so  long  ^ 
the  provisions  of  the  draft  law  exists;  and 
be  iv**u-ther  , 

"Resolved,  That  authenticated  copies  o. 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
^   of    the    congressional    delegation    from 

Hawaii." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  17 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  Assc'mbled, 
and  to  the  Secretory  of  the  Arm,y: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  Seattle  School  District  No.  1  Is 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munity college;    and 

"Whereas  a  building  site  for  this  facility 
will  be  needed;  and 

"Whereas  the  property  currently  occupied 
by  Fort  Lawton  would  provide  an  excellent 
site  for  said  community  college;  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  said  com- 
munity college  Is  expected  to  take  place  In 
the  very  near  future:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  your  memorialists  urge 
that  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  city 
of  Seattle  if  a  portion  of  the  present  Fort 
Lawton  area  were  made  available  as  a  site 
for  a  Seattle  community  college.  This  site 
would  be  Ideal  not  only  oecause  It  would 
greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  beginning  such 
a  college,  but  because  the  central  location 
and  natural  scenic  beauty  of  this  area  would 
BO  very  well  adapt  Itself  to  a  campus  site; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  your  memorialists  respect- 
fully pray  that  Seattle  School  District  No.  1 
be  granted  first  priority  to  acquire  from  the 
Federal  Government  the  southeast  180  acres 
of  the  Fort  Lawton  site  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  above;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  to  th& 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington;  and  specifically  to  the  follow- 
ing: The  Honorable  Stephen  Ailes,  Secretary 
Of  the  Army;  the  Honorable  Pual  R.  Ignatius, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics;  and  the  Honorable 
Daniel  M.  Ruebano,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  of  Installations  and  Logistics. 

"Passed  the  house  April  20,  1965. 

"Robert  M.  Schaefeh, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Passed  the  senate  April  21,  19G5. 

"John  A.  Cherberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  33 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the   United  States,  to  the   U.S. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the   Interior  for  Fish   and 
Wildlife,  and  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 
"We,  your  memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, In  legislative  session  assembled,  re- 
spectfully represent  and  petition  as  follows: 
"Whereas  this  legislature  has  been  alerted 
to  the  fact  that,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Intends  to  relinquish  Jurisdiction  of 
the    Little    Pend    Oreille    National    Wildlife 
Refuge;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislature  herewith  pro- 
claims the  significance  the  area  has  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  economically,  for  rec- 


reational and  conservatlonal  purposes,  and 
for  potential  military  use;  and 

"Whereas  the  Washington  State  Depart- 
ment of  Game  has  expressed  Its  desire  to  as- 
siune  management  of  this  area  of  the  Little 
Pend  Oreille  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  recog- 
nizing the  Importance  of  continuing  the  con- 
cept of  multiple  use  for  the  area  Including  a 
sustained  yield  timber  production  and  per- 
missible grazing  utilization  thereon  In  line 
with  the  conservation  program  as  to  wildlife 
thereon;   and 

"Whereas  local  government  in  the  area 
concerned  will  derive  much  benefit  from  the 
transfer  to  the  department  of  game,  since 
the  lands  Included  therein  will  be  subject  to 
support  by  the  department  equal  to  that 
otherwise  paid  through  general  tax  levels: 
Now,  therefore. 

"We,  your  memorialists,  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary 
enabling  legislation  of  the  Congress,  if  any 
be  needed,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
transfer  the  management,  Jurisdiction,  and 
control  of  that  area  now  known  as  the  Lit- 
tle Pend  Oreille  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to 
the  Department  of  Game  of  the  State  of 
Washington  so  that  the  same  may  be  uti- 
lized for  the  greatest  multiple  use  for  both 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  Nation:  and  be  in  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Washington. 

"Passed  the  house  April  13,  1965. 

"Robert  M.  Schaefer, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Passed  the  senate  April  14,  1965. 

"John  A.  Cherberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  32 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a^id  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  Assembled: 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  completed  a  market  study  for  high-purity 
industrial  carbon  products  refined  from  coal; 
and 

"Whereas  a  process  to  produce  this  hlgh- 
purity  Industrial  carbor  product  has  been 
developed  on  a  laboratory  scale,  under  a 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
Department  of  the  Interior;  and 

"Whereas  Washington  mines  could  furnish 
sufficient  coal  to  supply  a  commercial  plant 
using  this  process:  and 

"Whereas  establishment  of  such  a  new 
plant  would  stabilize  the  economy  of  the 
State,  the  region  and  the  Nation  and  add 
new  vigor  to  the  historic  coal  mining  indus- 
try of  Washington:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we,  your  memorialists,  the 
Washington  State  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectfully  petition  and  urge 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  favorably 
consider  the  special  market  report  of  the 
Washington  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Economic     Development,     demonstrating     a 


much  larger  regional  and  foreign  export  mar- 
ket for  this  high-purity  Indiistrial  carbon 
product  than  Initially  Indicaled  to  the  De- 
pjirtment  of  the  Interior;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior allocate  funds  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  pilot  plant  in  Washington 
State  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  later  large- 
scale  commercial  operation  of  this  new  Indus- 
try; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  to  each  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

"Passed  the  house  April  9, 1965. 

"Robert  M.  Schaefer, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Passed  the  senate  April  12, 1965. 

"John  A.  Cherberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  10 
"To  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Senate  arid 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  Assembled: 
"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  for  many  years  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  had  a  common  borderline 
at  Blaine,  Wash.,  a  port  of  entry  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  and  a  port  of  entry 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  and  no 
border  obstruction  or  barrier  of  any  kind  has 
ever  existed;  and 

"Whereas  many  years  ago  a  Peace  Arch  was 
erected  on  this  unguarded  borderline  as  a 
monvunent  to  the  good  will  of  these  nations, 
bearing  among  evidences  of  friendship  and 
community  of  interest,  the  inscription  "Chil- 
dren of  a  Common  Mother":  and 

"Wliereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  In 
recognition  of  the  international  friendship 
and  mutual  respect  which  the  Peace  Arch  so 
magnificently  symbolizes,  chose  this  place 
as  the  location  for  signing  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty:  and 

"Whereas  the  message  of  peace,  good  will, 
and  international  cooperation  which  is  em- 
bodied by  the  Peace  Arch  might  best  be 
further  expressed  and  widely  disseminated 
through  the  printing  and  publication  of  a 
commemorative  U.S.  postage  stamp:  Now, 
therefore, 

"Your  memorialists  respectfully  pray  that 
the  Congress  and  Executive  Department  of 
the  United  States  take  appropriate  action 
to  design,  print  and  publish  a  suitable  post- 
age stamp  commemorating  the  Peace  Arch; 
4ind  be  it  fvirther 

"Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  secre- 
tarj'  of  state  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Postmaster  General,  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  In  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

"Passed  the  house  March  29.  1965. 
"Robert  M.  Schaefer, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Passed  the  senate  April  13,  1965. 

"John  A.  Cherberg, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 
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■  < , 


A  Joint  resolution  or  Uie  LeKlnliituro  of  tho 
Stiite  or  Ni'vadu:  to  the  Commllleo  on  Bunk- 
ing and  CurriMicy: 

■•Senate  Joint  Rksoi.ution  14 
"Joint  resolution  memorial l/.lnR  the  Congresa 
to  enact  le^jlKltttlon  reduiliiK  but  not  ellm- 
InatlUR  the  silver  coiitei\t  of  U.H.  eolnatje 
"Whereiis  (•oln;l^^e  hiivlu^  an  Intrinsic  value 
is  i(;mj)atlhle  With  the  prestlt,'e  and  dignity 
of  the  Ijiiiloil  States:  and 

•'Whereas  tfto  demand  for  and  the  deeroas- 
ing  supply  of  silver  Is  InereaslnR  the  price 
of  silver  to  a  point  where  It  may  liay<^n  dam- 
it(;liiK  ellect  upon  the  current  svyifily  ol  coins; 
and 

"Whereas  the  elhnlnatlun  of  Nllvcr  from 
colna^^e  would  cause  unlolil  disruption  In 
the  operation  of  venillnn  machines  and  other 
Coin-operated  devices  which  use  silver  con- 
ductivity lo  reject  counterfeit  c<)ins;  and 

"Whereas  the  elimination  or  silver  from 
coln:i(;c  would  also  have  catastrophic  elfects 
In  the  silver  nilnluR  Industry  which  has  his- 
torically contributed  Importantly  to  the 
economy  of  the  Western  United  States;  nnd 
"Whereas  a  substantial  rothictlon  In  the 
silver  content  of  coinage  would  preatly  ex- 
tend the  time  for  which  the  present  supply 
of  silver  at  the  mint  will  last  and  woultl  re- 
duce the  demand  for  silver  while  pcrmlttliiR 
an  orderly  transition  to  coinage  with  a 
lesser  silver  content;  and 

"Whereas  reduced  silver  content  of  coins 
and  the  accompanying  reduced  demand  for 
silver  would  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
monetary  price  above  the  cost  of  pnxiuction 
and  allow  the  supply  and  demand  tor  silver 
to  reach  a  balance  at  a  price  at  some  point 
below  the  elevated  monetary  price;  and 

"Whereas  a  clear  Indication  from  the  Con- 
gress that  silver  in  coinage  shall  be  retained 
would  strengthen  the  contidence  of  all  peo- 
ple In  the  money  of  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resoli'cd  by  the  Senate  and  the  A'^semblij 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  (jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
reduce  but  not  ehminatc  the  silver  content 
of  U.S.  coinage;  and  be  It  further 

"liesolvrd.  Tliat  certlHed  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted  forth- 
with by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Nevada  congressional  delegation. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate,  March  26.  1965. 
"Paul  Lasalt. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"LEOI.A    H.    Armstronc. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed    by    the    assembly.    April    2,    1965. 
"Wm.  D.  Swackhamer, 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  T.  Hurst, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Grant  S^vwyer. 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota;  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table: 

"Resoltttton  4 
"Resolution  in  support  of  Waseca  Chamber 

of  Commerce  Invitation  to  the   President 

of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

requesting  his   presence   at   the  National 

Plow  Matches 

"Whereas  the  State  and  National  Plow 
Matches  will  be  held  at  Waseca.  Minn., 
September  17  and  18.  1965:  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Plow  Matches  are 
considered  one  of  the  outstanding  national 
agricultural  events  of  the  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  popularity  of  tho  National 
Plow  Matches  will  focus  a  great  deal  of 
favorable  attention  upon  the  State  of 
Minnesota;  and 


•'Whereas  the  Waseca  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  exlonded  an  invitation  to  the 
Trcsldoiit  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ijyndon 
U.  Jolui.'on.  to  speak  sometime  ilurlug  the 
matches  on  Saturday,  Sepiemljcr  lU.  1905; 
and 

•■  Whereas  the  presence  of  tho  Prc?<idcnt  of 
the  United  Stales  would  add  a  great  deal 
of  prestige  to  the  event:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

"Kewlved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
i>f  Minnesota.  That  the  Icgl.slature  does  here- 
by approve,  support,  concur  and  Join  in  tho 
invitation  extended,  and  respectfully  retpiest 
the  I'resldent.  Mr.  Uyndou  H.  Johnson,  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  accepting  the  In- 
vit.ition  and  honor  tho  people  of  Mliuiosota 
with  his  presence  tlurlng  the  National  Plow 
M.itches:   be  It  furllier 

"Hesolied,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
tho  State  of  Minnesota  .sentl  copies  of  this 
resolution  lo  the  President.  Mr.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson;  Mr.  Huiiert  H.  Humphrkt,  Vice 
President:  Mr.  Orvlllc  Freeman.  .Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and  tho  Minnesota  delegation 
In  tho  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

■•A.  M.  Keith, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"L.  L.  DuxiiuuY, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  lleprcscntativcs. 

■•Approved  May  11,  19l>5. 

"Kari.  p.  Rolvaac, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota." 

A  resolution  atlopted  by  the  City  CoinicU 
of  the  City  of  Chicago.  Ili..  favoring  tho  en- 
actment of  Senate  bill  500.  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fii\st 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  1977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bacon-Davis 
Act  to  provide  minimum  wage  rates  for  per- 
sons eiuployed  utider  contracts  for  furnishing 
protection  to  Government  property;  to  tlio 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.   DOMINICK   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Prouty)  : 

S.  1970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1037  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  reduce  the  annuities  of  the 
spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the  amount 
of  certain  monthly  bene;its;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  neparate  heading.) 

By  Mr,  MONDALE:  * 

S.  1979.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  AH  A. 
Hakim;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

3.  1980.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  L. 
Powers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 

S.  1981.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufacturers 
e.xci.se  tax  on  radio  and  television  sets,  phono- 
graphs, and  records;  and 

S.  1982.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufacturers 
excise  taxes  on  household  refrigeration 
equipment  and  electric,  gas,  and  oil  appli- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   ERVIN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina )  : 

S.  1983.  A  bill  to  insert  a  new  section  In 
Internal  Revenue  Code  4243(c):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ervin  when   he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judy  Jleh- 
Hua  Hsiung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RAILROAD  Rg- 
TIREMENT  ACT  TO  ELIMINATE 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  WHICH  RE- 
DUCE ANNUITIES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  on 
b(>hiilf  of  mysell.  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyJ,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
th(!  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  My 
bill  would  ixninit  the  spouse  of  a  railroad 
employee  to  receive  u  spouse's  annuity 
concurrently  with  the  receipt  of  social 
security  benefits  earned  in  her  own  right 
and  benc^fits  earned  in  her  own  riKht  as 
a  railnjad  emjjloyce  without  a;iy  reduc- 
tion in  her  spou.se's  benefits. 

If  tlic  wife  of  a  retired  rail  worker 
qualifies  for  old  a(;e  .social  security  bene- 
fits or  a  r;iilioad  rclircinent  annuity,  It 
came  about  throu;-;h  the  performance' of 
work  and  tiie  payment  of  taxes  by  her 
and  her  employer.  All  other  restrictions 
of  this  kind  have  been  eliminated.  A  re- 
striction barriiiG:  employees  from  receiv- 
ing .social  security  as  well  as  railroad 
retirement  annuities  was  repealed  in 
1954.  Another  restriction  requiring  that 
the  railroad  retirement  annuity  of  a 
widow  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
social  .security  benefit  she  might  be  en- 
titled to  receive  was  repealed  in  1955.  My 
bill  will  remove  the  third,  and  last,  re- 
striction on  benefits  remaining  in  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

The  cost  of  removing  this  inequity  is 
not  great.  It  would  raise  the  deficit  in 
the  financing  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system  from  about  0.44  percent  of  tax- 
able payroll  to  about  0.75  percent  of  tax- 
able payroll;  or,  from  about  $19.5  million 
a  year  to  about  $33  million  a  year  on  a 
level  basis.  As  recently  as  1963  the  defi- 
cit was  $77  million  or  1.79  percent  of  pay- 
roll, and  deficits  have  been  as  high  as 
$213  million.  Therefore,  the  present 
financing  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem apiicars  to  be  relatively  sound  and 
capable  of  bearing  the  increase  in  bene- 
fits proposed  by  my  bill.  Furthermore, 
the  payroll  tax  was  recently  increased  by 
26.1  percent,  which  should  help  to  re- 
duce any  deficit  in  the  system. 

There  are  more  than  40.000  women 
presently  receiving  reduced  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  discriminatory  language  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  No  other 
persons  receiving  benefits  under  the  act 
are  singled  out  for  such  treatment.  My 
bill  will  erase  this  discrimination,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  action. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1978)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  which  reduce  the  annuities 
of  the  spouses  of  retired  employees  by  the 
amount  of  certain  monthly  benefits.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dominick  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Prouty),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  me  personally,  as  I  am  sure  It  is  to 
many  other  Senators,  that  President 
Johnson  has  made  outstanding  and  bold 


recommendations  for  excise  tax  cuts  as 
are  contained  in  his  message.  As  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
have  long  supported  excise  tax  reform, 
not  only  in  the  committee  but  by  testi- 
mony last  year  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  before  the 
Democratic  national  platform  commit- 
tee. I  an™  particularly  plea.sed  that  the 
President  has  laven  his  unequivocal  sup- 
port to  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  cosmetics, 
handbags,  jewelry,  and  furs,  for  which  I 
offered  S.  725  early  in  the  session,  and 
for  the  repeal  of  the  manufacturers'  tax 
on  musical  instruments,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  same  bill. 

Some  weeks  ai'o  I  had  two  further  bills 
prepared  by  the  Oince  ol  the  Legislative 
Counsel  dealinjj  with  cxci.se  tax  repeal.  I 
offer  them  today,  with  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  in  the  liMht  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  general  .senti- 
ment of  the  Congre.ss,  these  will  also  re- 
ceive favorable  action.  One  Is  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
radio  and  television  sets,  phonographs, 
and  records;  the  other  is  to  repef.l  the 
tax  on  refrigeration  equipment  and  elec- 
tric, gas,  and  oil  appliances.  In  both  of 
these  bills,  which  contain  a  portion  pro- 
viding for  floor  stock  refunds,  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  the  President  agreed  when 
he  said: 

Floor  stock  refunds  are  appropriate  for 
most  manufacturers  taxes  and  are  so  pro- 
vided in  the  recommended  program. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Tlic  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  follows: 

S.  1981.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  mnnufacturers 
excise  tax  on  radio  and  television  sets,  phono- 
graphs, and  records;  and 

S.1982.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufacturers 
excise  taxes  on  houseliold  refrigeration 
equipment  and  electric,  gas,  and  oil  appli- 
ances. 


ence  Including  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
organ  ii'.ation  as  shown  by  Its  constitution  and 
bylaws,  if  their  provisions  are  enforced,  are 
wiiat  in  fact  provide  the  real  reason  for  its 
existence  and  enable  it  to  secure  members 
and  retain  them.  Another  way  to  put  the 
problem  Is  "whether  the  social  features  of 
the  club  Involved  are  merely  incidental  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  a  mate- 
rial purpose  of  the  organization."  Union 
League  Club  of  Chicago  v.  United  States, 
supra. 


PROPOSAL  TO  AMEND  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  TO  ELIMINATE 
EXCISE  TAX  ON  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY  FACULTY  CLUB  DUES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  fur- 
therance of  President  Johnson's  proposal 
to  cut  Federal  excise  taxes  some  $4  bil- 
lion, I  am  today  introducing,  in  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  my- 
self, a  bill  to  eliminate  excise  taxes  on 
dues  and  fees  paid  by  faculty  and  staff 
members  of  a  college  or  university  to  a 
faculty  club.  This  legislation  would  clar- 
ify an  ambiguous  area  of  the  law.  Pres- 
ently the  courts  have  construed  the  exist- 
ing law  to  both  cover  and  exempt  faculty 
clubs. 

In  Tidwell  v.  Anderson.  72  F.  2d  684 
(1934),  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  held  that  the  men's 
faculty  club  of  Columbia  University  was 
not  a  social  club.  The  court  stated 
that — 

The  test  of  taxability  is  not  whether  a  club 
has  any  social  features  at  all,  but  whether 
or  not  such  activities  viewed,  of  course.  In' 
the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  exist- 


However,  an  earlier  case.  Faculty  Club 
of  the  University  of  California  against 
United  States,  Court  of  Claims  No.  H426: 
a928);  65  Ct.  CI.  754,  <1928^  held  that 
the  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of 
California  was  a  "social  club"  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  excise  tax  on  initia- 
tion fees  and  dues  of  such  club.  How- 
ever, in  that  case,  a  wide  range  of  per- 
sons were  eligible  to  join  the  club. 

This  proposal  which  my  colleague  and  . 
I  introduce  today  will  specifically  exempt 
faculty  clubs  and  overcome  any  doubts 
regarding  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Eliminating  a  tax  on  faculty  clubs 
would  be  a  small  but  worthwhile  reduc- 
tion of  the  excise  tax.  The  purpose  of 
faculty  clubs  is  to  provide  a  place  for 
faculty  members  to  meet  for  association 
and  the  exchange  of  Ideas  which  will 
enhance  their  educational  effectiveness. 
This  bill  would  only  exempt  dues  to  or- 
ganizations which  are  composed  entirely 
of  the  faculty  and  staff  of  a  college  or 
university.  The  identifying  characteris- 
tic of  the  members  is  the  education  of  the 
students  at  the  institution. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  must  now 
compete  more  than  ever  before  with  busi- 
ness and  indu.stry  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  teachers  available.  The  existence 
of  a  faculty  club  not  only  enables  a 
teacher  to  be  more  effective,  it  also  makes 
teaching  more  attractive.  The  faculty 
club  may  be  considered  a  "fringe  benefit" 
to  the  institution's  bargaining  package — 
even  though  the  club  may  be  supported 
mainly  by  faculty  members'  own  dues 
and  contributions. 

Section  4243(a)  currently  provides  an 
exemption  for  fraternal  societies,  orders, 
and  organizations  among  the  students  of 
a  college  or  university.    It  seems  entirely 
equitable  that  faculty  clubs  be  accorded 
the  same  tax  treatment  as  student  or- 
ganizations.    In  fact,  faculty  clubs  in- 
variably are  more  educational  in  nature 
than  student   fraternities,  orders,   and 
organizations.    For  example,  in  addition 
to  a  wide  range  of  professional  meetings, 
the  faculty  club  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh  holds  a  seminar 
for  faculty  members  each  Friday  night. 
Due  to  the  large  and  increasing  size  of 
the  faculties  and  staffs  of  representative 
institutions,  such  a  faculty  meeting  place 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  necessity  if  ade- 
quate interchange  and  communication 
among  the  professors  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  institution  is  to  occur. 
The  problem  is  especially  acute  in  the 
lack  of  communication  between  the  ad- 
ministrative and  the  academic  person- 
nel of  the  institutions.      This  problem 
will    continue    and    increase    with    the 
rapid  rise  in  enrollments  which  is  pro- 
jected over  future  years.    The  growth  of 
faculty  clubs  and  organizations  should 
be  encouraged  as  one  step  to  provide  the 


necessary  communication  and  exchange 
of  ideas. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  total 
revenue  collected  from  faculty  club  dues 
is  inconsequential  when  compared  to  the 
importance  of  encouraging  these  educa- 
tional facilities.  It  is  certainly  signifi- 
cant that  by  exempting  faculty  clubs 
from  excise  taxes,  the  educational  in- 
stitution's efforts  to  acquire  better 
faculty  and  staff  members  are  en- 
hanced and,  thereby,  improves  tlie  qual- 
ity of  the  education  offered. 

This  measLue  is  in  accord  with  the 
Administration's  laudatory  goals  of 
providing  greater  assistance  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  reducing 
excise  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislative  proposal  be  in- 
serted into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1983)  to  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion in  Internal  Revenue  Code  4243(c), 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in*  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1983 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
section  4241  all  amounts  paid  as  dues  and 
fees  to  a  club  or  organization  composed  of 
faculty  and  staff  members  of  a  college  or 
university. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
187) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dirksen)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  amend- 
ment (No.  124)  proposed  to  the  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(Subsequently,  the  above  amendment 
was  proposed  and  is  now  pending.) 


NOTICE    OF    PUBLIC    HEARING    ON 
GOVERNMENT   PATENT  POLICY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Ti-ademarks.  and  Copyrights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  subcommittee 
has  scheduled  a  public  hearing  on  S.  789, 
S.  1809.  and  S.  1899,  bills  to  establish  a 
uniform  Government  patent  policy,  and 
S.  1047,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1498  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  use  by  or  for  the  United  States  of  any 
Invention  covered  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  June  1,  and  Wednesday, 
June  2,  commencing  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3302.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
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Anyone  who  wishes  to  testify  or  file 
a  statement  for  the  record  should  com- 
municate immediately  with  the  oflBce  of 
the  subcommittee,  room  349-A.  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C..  tele- 
phone 225-2268. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart  J.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FongJ,  and  myself. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S.  702)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  judgment  funds  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of 
Indians. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  701)  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
1962,  signed  at  New  York  on  September 
28,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  THE  VESSEL 
"ELVA  L.."  WITH  FULL  COASTWISE 
PRIVILEGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  176.  S.  1275. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1275)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Elva  L.,  owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of 
Matinicus,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coast- 
wise privileges. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  document  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  coastwise  privileges  the  Elva 
L..  a  fishing  vessel  under  10  net  tons. 
The  Elva  L.,  was  constructed  in  Canada 


in  1948  and  Is  therefore  ineligible  to  be 
documented  for  operation  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  under  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1920,  and  under  sec- 
tion 4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

A  similar  bill  was  passed  last  year,  and 
at  that  time  a  detailed  explanation  of  its 
purposes  was  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  ask.  Was  there  not  another 
ship  in  the  same  category? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  withdrawn  from  con- 
sideration at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  Is 
withdrawn  from  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
again  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  176,  S.  1275. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1275)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Elva  L.,  owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of 
Matinicus.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coast- 
wise privileges. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1275)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1275 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Cotigress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  4132  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
p.mended  (46  U.S.C.  11),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  the  vessel  Elva  L.,  owned 
by  Harold  Bunker,  of  Matinicus,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
upon  compliance  with  the  usual  require- 
ments, with  the  privilege  of  engaging  In  the 
coastwise  trade  so  long  as  such  vessel  Is 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  as  contained  in  the  report  (No.  189) 
of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  directs  the  Secertary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  document  as  n  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  coastwise  privileges  the  Elva  L., 
a  fishing  vessel  under  10  net  tons  constructed 
In  Canada. 

The  Elva  L..  Is  a  fishing  vessel  constructed 
In  Canada  In  1948.     The  vessel  is  therefore 
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Ineligible  to  be  documented  for  operation  in 
the  coastwise  trade  under  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  and  under  sec 
tlon  4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  U.S.C 

The  purixjse  of  restricting  documentation 
with  coastwise  privileges  to  vessels  built  in 
American  shipyards  is  to  encourage  ship  con- 
struction In  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  1789  to 
reserve  the  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  con- 
structed in  U.S.  shipyards.  However,  from 
time  to  time  and  under  special  circum- 
stances. Congress  has  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  documentation  of  vessels  for 
use  in  the  domestic  trades  although  the 
vessel  was  built  In  a  foreign  country  or  other- 
wise  lost  Its  documentation  because  of  a 
transfer  to  forel^  registry.  The  committee 
considers  each  proposal  for  such  documenta- 
tion on  Its  own  merits. 

This  vessel  is  owned  by  Harold  Bunker  of 
Matinicus.  Maine.  Mr.  Bunker  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  plans  to  use  the  43- 
foot  vessel  in  his  work  both  as  a  lobsterman 
and  an  independent  lobster  dealer.  The 
committee  understands  that  Mr.  Bunker  uses 
the  vessel  to  transport  lobsters  and  bait 
owned  by  him  between  Rockland  and 
Matinicus,  Maine.  The  vessel  was  purchased 
with  the  belief  and  understanding  that  this 
limited  use  of  a  foreign-built  vessel  was  not 
prohibited  by  law.  The  Bureau  of  Customs 
has  advised  Mr.  Bunker  otherwise. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  documentation 
of  the  same  vessel  was  introduced  last  Con- 
gress. The  committee  received  favorable  re- 
ports from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mending enactment  of  the  legislation.  No 
opposition  was  communicated  to  the  com- 
mittee. With  a  favorable  report  from  the 
committee,  the  Senate  passed  the  legisla- 
tion on  August  13,  1964.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  no  final  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bill; 
I  was  merely  trying  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  a  similar  bill,  which  author- 
ized the  use  of  a  vessel  coastwise  between 
Alaska  and  California. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct;  there  was  a  similar  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DASTARDLY     ACTION     OF     RIGHT- 
WING  EXTREMIST   GROUP 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  there  appeared  an 
almost  unbelievable  feature  news  story. 
To  me  it  was  shocking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  appearing  recently 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  entitled 
"Firm,  Facing  Boycott,  Drops  Rumania 
Deal,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
^  May  8,  1965) 

United   States    Embarrassed:    Firm,    Facing 
Boycott,  Drops  Rumania  Deal 
(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 

Faced  with  the  threat  of  a  boycott  cam- 
paign by  a  conservative  organization,  the 
yiresCone  Tire  Si  Rubber  Co.  recently  halted 
negotiations  to  sell  Communist  Rumania  a 
$50  million  syntlictic  rubber  plant  even 
though  the  deal  had  the  official  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  personal  bless- 
ing of  President  Johnson. 

Because  Firestone  ended  the  talks  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  final  contract  was  to 
be  signed.  It  was  a  blow  to  Rumania's 
planned  economy,  and  a  severe  embarrass- 
ment to  the  State  Department. 

The  aborted  deal  and  the  boycott  threat 
have  received  little  public  attention  be- 
cause none  of  the  Interested  parties — Fire- 
stone. Rumania,  or  the  State  Department — 
lias  wanted  to  say  much  about  it. 

However,  from  Information  on  the  public 
record  and  from  confidential  disclosures  by 
diplomatic  and  rubber  Industry  sources,  It 
was  learned  that  the  conservative  Young 
.\merlcans  for  Freedom,  almost  single- 
handedly  caused  giant  Firestone,  the  Na- 
tion's second  largest  rubber  manufacturer, 
to  drop  the  deal. 

The  incident  demonstrates  anew  that  trade 
with  Communist  countries  Is  a  major  polit- 
ical problem  for  many  U.S.  Arms,  even  when 
such  deals  have  the  encouragement  and  ap- 
proval of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  also  points  up  why  President  Johnson's 
special  committee  on  East-West  trade  said 
yesterday  In  urging  more  such  trade,  that 
the  U.S.  Government  "should  act  to  remove 
any  stigma  from  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries where  such  trade  Is  determined  to  be 
m  the  national  Interest." 

The  Firestone  story  began  on  June  1  last 
year  when  the  United  States  and  Rumania 
signed  a  Joint  communique  to  Improve  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  The  talks 
were  initiated  because  the  administration's 
experts  believed  that  Rumania,  although  an 
ally  of  Russia,  was  charting  a  more  Inde- 
pendent course  In  foreign  affairs,  part  of 
which  was  an  Increased  trade  with  the  West. 

COMMUNIQUE  PAVED  WAY 

The  communique  paved  the  way  for  Ru- 
mania to  purchase  a  synthetic  rubber  plant 
from  any  American  company  that  would 
sell  to  It. 

For  years,  Rumania  had  sought  to  buy  such 
an  Industrial  plant.  A  major  oil  producer, 
Rumania  knew  that  synthetic  rubber  is  a 
convenient  and  profitable  byproduct  of  pe- 
troleum. Rumanian  officials,  as  long  ago  as 
1960,  had  offered  to  spend  more  than  $100 
million  to  buy  such  plants  In  this  country. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Defense  Department 
argued  against  selling  the  Rumanians  such 
an  advanced  technology,  but  finally,  because 
such  technologies  are  now  widely  available 
In  Europe,  and  because  Rumania  was  no 
longer  a  close  ally  of  Russia,  the  Pentagon 
agreed  with  the  Slate  and  Conunerce  De- 
partments that  such  a  sale  would  be  In  the 
national  Interest. 

It  was  argued  that  the  sale  would  encour- 
age Rumania  to  go  further  In  Its  Independent 
course. 

RUMANIAN  EXPERTS  VISIT 

Soon  afterward,  top  Rumanian  experts 
toured  many  American  firms.  Including 
Goodyear,  the  Nation's  biggest  rubber  man- 
ufacturer, and  Firestone. 

In  late  November,  Rumania  and  Firestone 
entered  into  final  negotiations  for  a  $50  mil- 
lion plant. 


Both  Rumania  and  Firestone  claim  ex- 
perts from  Bucharest  chose  the  Firestone 
proccFS,  and  that  Goodyear.  In  addition,  had 
certain  legal  problems  Involving  Its  process 
that  made  It  almost  Impossible  to  sell  to  the 
Rumanians. 

Goodyear,  however,  said  It  was  offered  the 
Rumanian  contract,  but  rejected  It  as  not 
In  the  U.S.  national  Interest. 

On  December  3,  In  fact,  the  "Wlngfoot 
Clan."  Goodycar's  house  organ,  published  an 
editorial  saying  that  "even  to  a  dedicated 
profltmaking  organization,  some  things  are 
more  Important  than  dollars.  Take  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world,  for  example.  You  can't  put  a  price 
tag  on  freedom." 

LISTED    SEVERAL    REASONS 

The  editorial  went  on  to  list  several  reasons 
why  Goodyear  turned  down  the  Rumanian 
contract.  It  said  that  Goodyear  "stood  firmly 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  as  a  foe  of  aggression 
•  •  •  even  though  the  company  stood  to 
lose  financially." 

Some  conservative  organs  began  contrast- 
ing Goodyear's  "patriotic"  refusal  to  sell,  with 
Firestone's  obvious  willingness.  They  did  not 
mention  that  last  summer  President  Johnson 
determined  it  was  In  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  sell  the  plant,  and  au- 
thorized the  Export-Import  Bank  to  grant 
normal  5-year  credit  guarantees  for  indus- 
trial sales  to  Rumania. 

The  conservative  criticisms  began  to  pick 
up  In  February,  after  the  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  was  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  a  college-age  conservative  or- 
ganization which  claims  25,000  members,  that 
led  the  antl-Flrestone  campaign. 

OUTLETS    PICKETED 

David  R.  Jones,  the  national  director  of 
the  YAF,  which  has  Its  headquarters  at  514 
C  Street  NE.,  said  his  group  became  Involved 
when  local  chapters  In  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn 
and  Providence  began  picketing  Firestone 
outsets. 

The  YAF  people  handed  out  flyers  which 
said: 

"In  South  Vietnam.  Americans  are  being 
killed  dally  by  Communist  bullets.  It  would 
be  disastrous  for  American  companies  to  sup- 
ply the  atheistic  Communist  governments 
with  valuable  materials,  especially  rubber, 
which  the  Reds  must  have  to  wage  their  war 
on  free  nations. 

"In  the  past  month.  Communist  Rumania 
shipped  500  heavy-duty  trucks  of  military 
value  to  Red  China,  the  principal  supplier  of 
the  North  Vietnam  Communists. 

"The  synthetic  rubber  plant  which  Fire- 
stone plans  to  build  in  Communist  Rumania 
parallels  the  steel  which  the  United  States 
sold  to  Japan  prior  to  World  War  II.  Amer- 
ica got  that  steel  back — at  Pearl  Harbor.  No 
nation  can  wage  war  without  large  quanti- 
ties of  synthetic  rubber." 

QUOTES    GOODYEAR    ORGAN 

After  quoting  Goodyear's  house  organ,  the 
flyer  said  "Firestone's  plans  to  build  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  In  Communist  Rumania 
can  only  strengthen  the  Communists  and 
throw  away  American  jobs." 

It  urged  people  to  protest  to  Firestone  in 
Akron,  Ohio. 

The  chairman  of  the  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn, 
chapter  of  YAP,  Thomas  P.  Harrison,  was 
quoted  In  the  organization  organ  as  saying 
that  a  petition  drive  to  get  signatures  to  stop 
the  Firestone  deal  "is  an  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  do  something  positive  In  sup- 
port of  an  antl-Communlst  policy;  Goodyear 
deserves  the  praise  and  encouragement  of  all 
freedom-loving  Americans." 

The  campwilgn  apparently  caught  Firestone 
officials  off  guard.  Many  franchlsed  dealers 
whose  concern  is  strictly  with  selling  tires 
asked  Firestone  to  get  the  conservatives  off 


their  back,  since  they  were  losing  business 
to  Goodyear. 

Firestone  sent  its  Eastern  region  public  re- 
lations man,  Bernard  Frazler,  to  speak  to 
YAP  leaders  In  different  cities.  Frazler  was 
described  by  those  who  listened  to  him  as  a 
sincere  Individual  who  believed  Firestone  was 
acting  In  the  national  Interest  by  "building 
bridges"  to  E.astcrn  Europe,  as  President 
Johnson  has  urged. 

Firestone  also  spread  the  word  that  some 
Rumanian  trucks  and  tractors,  photographed 
In  Red  China  had  Goodyear  tires  on  them, 
and  that  Goodyear,  with  Commerce  Depart- 
ment approval,  had  been  selling  synthetic 
rubber  (but  not  plants)  to  Rumania. 

Goodyear  has  denied  It  knowingly  sold 
such  tires  to  Red  China,  and  says  Pelplng 
might  have  purchased  them  somewhere  on 
the  black  market. 

The  Firestone  publicity  campaign,  deliber- 
ately handled  In  a  low  key,  failed  to  sway 
YAP.  Even  appeals  by  Firestone  to  certain 
conservative  Senators  and  Representatives 
failed  to  halt  the  YAF  activity. 

Jones  says  It  Is  very  possible  Firestone  de- 
cided to  call  off  the  deal  with  the  Rumanians 
when  It  learned  of  the  YAF's  plans  to  set  up 
a  "Committee  Against  Slave  Labor"  office  in 
Indianapolis  the  week  before  the  Memorial 
Day,  Indianapolis  600  auto  race. 

YAF  planned  to  mount  a  massive  publicly 
campaign  urging  a  boycott  of  Firestone  tires 
which  it  was  hoped  would  ruin  Firestone's 
normal  promotional  activities  at  that  time. 

Jones  says  plans  were  made  to  hire  air- 
planes to  fly  over  the  track  with  streamers 
against  Firestone.  ^^ 

"A  top  Firestone  executive  hearcfabout  this 
on  April  18,"  Jones  said.  "Two  days  later  the 
deal  was  off." 

All  Firestone  said  publicly  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  ter- 
minated negotiations  for  a  contract  to  design 
and  equip  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  In 
Rumania." 

UNITED    STATES    INFORMED    EARLIER 

The  state  Department  was  told  about  the 
collapse  Of  the  negotiations  about  2  days  be- 
fore It  was  publicly  announced.  This  was 
about  the  same  time  Rumania  heard  about 
It. 

On  April  19,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  W.  Ball  called  in  Rumanian  Ambas- 
sador Petre  Balaceanu  to  repeat  that  the  U.S. 
Government  still  approved  sale  of  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Firestone's  decision. 

Beca\ise  of  great  State  Department  sensi- 
tivity over  the  Issue,  Ball's  meeting  with 
Balaceanu  was  not  announced  to  the  press. 
The  State  Department  did  not  want  to  ap- 
pear as  having  a  direct  Interest  in  the  Fire- 
stone-Rumania deal,  since  it  already  had 
been  attacked  by  conservative  groups  for 
"ordering"  Firestone  to  sell  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Originally  organized  4  years  ago.  YAP 
worked  on  behalf  of  defeated  Republican 
presidential  candidate  Barry  Goldwater. 

Recently,  YAF  members  picketed  the  White 
House  in  support  of  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policies — one  of  the  few  student  groups  In 
favor  of  the  escalation  of  the  war. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
negotiations  on  the  contract  referred  t« 
in  this  article  were  dropped  by  officials 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  be- 
cause leaders  of  an  extreme  rightwing 
organization,  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  so  called,  threatened  to  mount 
a  massive  publicity  campaign  and  had 
already  made  arrangements  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  on  urging  a  boy- 
cott against  the  purchase  of  Firestone 
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tires.  Here  is  a  dastardly  wrong  per- 
petrated by  narrowmlnded,  bigoted, 
self-appointed  vigilantes  who  consider 
themselves  super-duper  patriots.  They 
did  a  disservice  to  their  Nation.  Their 
action  not  only  injured  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  but  was  to  the  preju- 
dice of  every  businessman  and  of  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  the  great 
Akron  area. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  will  re- 
peat his  statement  that  our  Government 
approves  the  sale  of  the  synthetic  rubber 
plant  to  Rumania  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Firestone  action  withdrawing 
from  the  contract.  At  the  NATO  con- 
ference In  London  Tuesday.  Under  Sec- 
retary' of  State  Ball  said  publicly.  "Red 
China  is  the  greatest  menace  to  world 
peace."  Our  oflBcials  regret  that  Ru- 
mania is  now  negotiating  with  West 
German  and  English  plants  for  this  same 
contract  which  would  have  brought  ad- 
ditional employment  to  Akron  workers 
and  additional  money  deposited  in  Akron 
banks. 

Who  are  these  so-called  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom?  This  extremist, 
radical,  rightwing  fringe  group  was  or- 
ganized in  1960.  Five  members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  serve  on  its  national 
advisory  board.  We  know  that  one  of 
its  first  directors  was  an  editor  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  magazine.  We 
know  it  is  closely  associated  with  other 
radical  rightwing  organizations  and  par- 
rots the  lunatic  extremist  fringe  line. 
It  seems  unbelievable  and  unconscion- 
able that  a  group  playing  God  with  other 
people's  patriotism  can  intimidate  and 
browbeat  officials  of  a  nationally  known 
and  respected  company  with  threats  of 
a  boycott.  No  wonder  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Tom 
KucHEL.  of  California,  an  outstanding 
American,  terms  these  witch  hunters 
"Birchsaps'"  and  "sons  of  birches." 
America  comes  last  with  these  right- 
wing  radical  leaders  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  so  called,  who,  by  this  sort 
of  action,  undermine  our  national  pohcy 
and  help  deny  employment  to  worthy  and 
industrious  working  men  and  women 
and  diminish  the  prosperity  of  an  entire 
community.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
this  $50  million  contract  will  be  enjoyed 
by  some  English  or  West  German  firm. 

These  vigilantes  of  the  extreme  radical 
right,  beating  their  breasts  proclaiming 
their  own  patriotism,  would  do  better  to 
devote  their  efforts  to  provide  steady  em- 
ployment and  economic  security  for  their 
fellow  Americans.  Communism  thrives 
on  unemployment,  misery,  and  hunger. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
should  know,  said: 

The  Communist  Party  In  the  United  States 
has  lost  90  percent  of  its  membership  since 
rQachlng  Its  numerical  strength  peak  In  1944. 

Instead  of  80,000  Communists,  he  esti- 
mates there  are  8.000.  Of  these  8.000,  I 
suspect  a  large  number  are  F3I  agents 
posing  as  Communists.  Yet,  these  right- 
wing  extremists  talk  about  Communists 
in  the  State  Department,  in  our  uni- 
versities, and  in  the  Protestant  clergy. 
Not  one  of  these  extremists  could  name 


one  Communist  in  our  State  Department, 
on  the  faculty  of  any  of  our  universities, 
or  in  the  ministi-y.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  said  of  them : 

They  take  extreme  positions,  make  radical 
statements,  attack  people  of  good  repute.  I 
dont  think  the  United  States  needs  super- 
painots. 

These  people  are  self-defeating. 
These  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
so  called,  overlook  altogether  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  but  let  out  their  Birch 
barks  against  fellow  Americans,  even  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  falsely  assail  officials  of 
a  corporation  with  a  great  history  and 
tradition  such  as  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  They^  proposed  to  set  up  a 
"Committee  Against  Slave  Labor"  office 
in  Indianapolis  urging  a  boycott  of  Fire- 
stone tires  hoping  to  damage  that  com- 
pany by  ruining  its  normal  promotional 
activities  at  the  time  of  the  Indianapolis 
auto  races. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  there  are  700 
million  Chinese  and  300  million  other 
people  living  under  Communist  rule  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries. 
These  billion  people  will  not  simply  cease 
to  exist.  It  is  for  us  to  seek  coexistence 
or  we  will  likely  meet  coannihilation. 
These  radical  rightwingers  term  their 
poison  as  conservatism.  It  is  contami- 
nated conservatism  that  would  conserve 
nothing  but  might  destroy  basic  institu- 
tions of  our  Nation,  founded  by  men  and 
women  in  search  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal liberty. 

Our  President  has  urged  Increased 
trade  with  the  Soviet-bloc  nations.  His 
policy  has  been  affirmed  by  industrial 
leaders  throughout  our  Nation,  not  the 
least  of  whom  is  the  newly  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  lasting  peace  in 
our  modern  world,  it  is  likely  to  be 
achieved  through  experiments  in  cooper- 
ation on  specific  joint  ventures  between 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  and  those 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  Cooperation  in 
limited  areas  is  the  policy  I  propose. 

For  example,  this  Nation  and  the  So- 
viet Union  might  work  together  on  some 
development  projects  we  both  favor  to 
help  an  impoverished  coimtry  such  as 
India.  There  should  be  joint  coopera- 
tion in  the  exploration  of  outer  space 
for  peaceful  purposes,  just  as  satisfying 
agreements  have  already  been  made  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  neutralize  the  vast  Antarctic  area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
having  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  family 
farmers  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Nation  and 
the  welfare  of  men  and  women  who  work 
in  factories  producing  goods  needed  the 
world  over,  I  urge  as  a  means  of  easing 


international  tension  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  added  prosperity  to  the 
people  of  our  country  that  we  proceed 
without  delay  to  establish  normal  trade 
relations  with  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  nonstrategic  goods,  selling  at 
the  outset  to  those  nations  whatever  we 
produce  that  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
may  eat,  drink,  smoke,  and  wear  and 
buying  from  those  nations  products 
which  we  need  and  can  use  and  of  which 
we  are  lacking  In  this  country. 

Furthermore,  I  propose  that  such  trade 
be  made  at  world  prices  for  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  and  without  any  special  fa- 
vors or  special  discrimination.  This 
would  bring  in  needed  gold  and  help  end 
our  chronic  deficit  caused  by  the  out- 
flow of  gold  by  actions  of  De  Gaulle  and 
other  allies  and  by  our  necessary  mainte- 
nance of  our  Armed  Forces  and  thou- 
sands of  their  dependents  overseas. 

Why  should  we  Americans  stand  at  the 
sidelines  while  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Australia.  West  Germany,  and  other  of 
our  allies  trade  on  a  huge  scale  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China?  Last 
year  West  Germany  exported  more  than 
$1  billion  in  goods  and  capital  equip- 
ment to  Eastern  Europe.  One-third  of 
France's  exports  of  capital  goods  accord- 
ing to  plans  will  go  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  next  5  years.  England  and 
other  of  our  allies  are  not  only  selling 
nonstrategic  materials  in  tremendous 
quantities  to  Communist  countries  but 
are  exporting  to  Cuba  and  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  buses,  and  other  goods 
termed  strategic  products. 

Ohio  industrialists  have  come  to  their 
U.S.  Senators  seeking  assistance  in  cases 
where  they  have  lost  contracts  with  Iron 
Curtain  coimtries  for  nonstrategic  mate- 
rials to  West  German,  English,  French, 
and  Italian  competitors.  On  top  of  this 
now  come  these  witch  hunters,  threaten- 
ing a  ruinous  boycott. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  West  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy  attain  full  em- 
ployment and  enjoy  unparalleled  pros- 
perity in  large  part  as  a  result  of  their 
trade,  while  we,  their  ally  and  protector, 
are  depriving  our  businessmen  and  work- 
ers of  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  this 
trade  and  are  losing  markets  which  in 
the  near  future  may  be  of  much  greater 
value. 

APPROVAL    OF    GOVERNMENT    AC- 
TION IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  approve  of  the  action  taken 
by  President  Johnson  in  sending  troops 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  take  this  action  to  preserve  the 
present  and  future  security  of  the 
United  States.  However,  it  is  regret- 
tably true  that  the  lives  of  our  boys  who 
are  being  killed  In  this  conflict  are  no 
different  than  those  that  are  lost  in  a 
great  world  war.  They.  too.  have  but  the 
one  life  to  give  for  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  a  rather  touching  arti- 
cle dealing  with  this  subject  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  15.  The  article,  written  by  Ar- 
thur Hoppe,  is  entitled  "Encouragingly 


May  17,  1965 

Light  Casualties."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iprom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
'  May  15,  1965] 

Encouragingly  Light  Casualties 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

The  photograph  in  the  news  magazine 
showed  the  body  of  a  marine  lying  In  the 
back  of  a  truck,  his  combat  boots  hanging 
limply  over  the  tailgate.  The  caption  said 
merely:  "One  of  13  American  dead." 

There  may  be  a  few  more  by  now.  But  on 
the  whole  our  casualties  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  have  been,  as  one  military  spokes- 
man put  It,  "encouragingly  light." 

Yet  you  cotUdn't  help  wondering  briefly 
who  this  dead  marine  was.  And,  If  you  had 
an  idle  moment,  perhaps  where  he  came 
from.  And  whether  his  parents  were  still 
living.  And  if  he  had  a  girl  friend.  Or  a 
wife.  Or  even  children.  And  how  they  had 
taken  the  news.     And  who  killed  him? 

But  It  was  good  to  know  our  casualties 
have  been  encouragingly  light. 

The  photograph  didn't  show  his  face.  But 
the  odds  are  he  was  young.  Maybe  he  grew 
up  in  a  small  town  with  long,  hot  summers 
and  a  dusty  main  street.  Or  maybe  on  the 
hard  sidewalks  of  a  big  city.  He  must  have 
played  one-o'-cat  In  a  schoolyard  somewhere 
and  teased  girls  and  blown  candles  out  on  a 
birthday  cake.  Most  boys  do.  And  he  was 
probably  kihed  by  a  rebel  sniper. 

Most  of  our  casualties  have  been  from 
rebel  snipers,  though  they've  been  encourag- 
ingly light. 

But  you  can't  blame  the  rebel  sniper.  Not 
really.  He  thought  he  was  fighting  for 
liberty.  Or  maybe  communism.  Or  possibly 
Just  to  save  his  own  life.  And  anyway,  he 
must  have  been  acting  on  orders  from  his 
sergeant  or  his  captain.  But  you  can't  blame 
the  captain.  It  was  a  tactical  problem.  If 
he  placed  his  snipers  here  and  the  marines 
came  this  way  •  *  •.  Perhaps  some  marine 
officer  failed  to  see  the  trap.  But  they 
haven't  made  many  such  errors.  For  our 
casualties  have  been  encouragingly  light. 

You  certainly  can't  blame  the  Dominican 
generals  on  either  side.  They  are  engaged 
In  a  civil  war,  a  power  struggle  to  crush  each 
other — each  doing  his  duty  to  save  his  coun- 
try from  the  other  at  all  costs.  We  are 
fortunate  our  casualties  have  been  encourag- 
ingly light. 

Some  may  blame  the  Communist  leaders — 
Kosygin,  Castro,  or  Mao — for  trying  to  take 
over  the  rebel  cause.  But,  even  If  true,  they 
were  concerned  only  with  the  strategic  prob- 
lem. If  they  could  seize  control  of  this 
square  on  the  chessboard,  thus  putting  pres- 
sure on  us  here,  thereby  causing  us  to  •  •  *. 
Killing  a  few  marines  would  do  them  little 
good.  And  our  casualties  have  been  encour- 
agingly light. 

Some  may  blame  President  Johnson  for 
sending  the  marines  to  Intervene.  Yet  It  Is 
a  vital  square,  deep  within  our  "sphere  of 
Influence."  And  in  the  game  of  global 
strategy  such  a  square  Is  worth  great  risk. 
And  look  what  a  victory  we've  won.  For  our 
casualties  have  been  encouragingly  light. 

So  no  one's  to  blame.  Not  really.  And 
now  we  will  bring  him  home.  And  now  we 
will  bury  him  In  flag-draped  coffin  with  a 
fusillade  of  rifle  shots,  Just  as  we  always  rto. 
For  whoever  he  was,  he  is  now  a  dead  hero. 

No.  no  one's  to  blame.  And  yet  as  you 
glance  idly  at  the  photograph  of  his  sprawled 
out  body,  you  can't  help  wondering,  however 
briefly,  who  this  dead  hero  once  was.  And 
what  he  wanted  to  be. 
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TRIBUTE   TO    THE   LATE   FRANCES 
PERKINS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  women  in  the  history  of  the 
world  passed  away  on  May  14,  1965 — 
Hon.  Prances  Perkins.  She  was  the  first 
woman  Cabinet  member.  She  served 
with  great  distinction  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  brought  great  pride  to  women 
everywhere.  She  proved  the  potential 
of  womeh  as  executives  and  Grovernment 
officials. 

I  was  personally  very  proud  of  Prances 
Perkins.  I  was  proud  of  her  because  she 
lived  in  Maine  and  counted  Maine  as  one 
of  her  homes.  I  was  proud  of  her  be- 
cause she  was  my  personal  friend.  We 
were  of  different  political  parties  but  she 
always  gave  me  great  support. 

I  was  very  proud  of  Fi-ances  Perkins 
as  a  woman.  Her  achievements  and  her 
career  were  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
challenge  to  me. 

But  I  was  proud  of,  and  grateful  for, 
Prances  Perkins  most  for  the  very  warm 
human  being  that  she  was  and  for  the 
dedication  of  her  life  for  the  betterment 
of  all  human  beings,  especially  the  work- 
ing people.  She  truly  made  this  a  better 
world  to  live  in. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  in 
today's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Frances   Perkins 

Frances  Perkins  provided  the  most  con- 
cise summary  of  the  turbulent  years  in 
which  she  served  so  ably  as  Secretary  of 
Labor.  "Almost  the  entire  period  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration,"  she  wrote,  "was 
marked  by  difficulties  in  normal  relation- 
ships between  workers  and  employers.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  from  1933  to  1945 
we  were  always  in  a  crisis." 

Coming  to  Washington  at  the  pinnacle  of 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  State  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  Frances  Perkins  was 
plunged  Into  seething  controversy.  There 
were  times  when  It  appeared  that  labor  and 
management  could  cooperate  only  in  venting 
their  spleen  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
But  Madame  Perkins,  who  wore  simple  black 
dresses  and  tricornered  hats,  could  not  be 
easily  Intimidated.  In  a  self-effacing  style, 
not  always  emulated  by  her  fellow  Cabinet 
officers,  she  worked  ceaselessly  and  effective- 
ly to  establish  a  foundation  for  peaceful 
labor  relations. 

Long  before  her  death,  the  tower  of  social 
legislation  that  Frances  Perkins  worked  so 
hard  to  build  became  Just  another  profile 
in  the  skyline  of  this  indxistrlal  democracy. 
The  building  blocks  include  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, minimum-wage  and  maximum-hours 
legislation  and  the  Federal  regulation  of 
child  labor.  They  are  monuments  to  a 
splendid  lady. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  WEEK;  WORLD 
TRADE  WEEK:  NATIONAL  MARI- 
TIME DAY;  15TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  U.S.  MARITIME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues   to   the   forthcoming   obser- 


vance, May  17-24.  1965.  in  Washington. 
D.C,  of  Merchant  Marine  Week,  World 
Trade  Week,  National  Maritime  Day  and 
the  15th  armiversary  of  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Administration. 

I  take  special  pride  because  a  feature 
role  in  this  program  will^be  taken  by  an 
institution  close  to  my  heart,  the  Maine 
Maritime  Academy,  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  institutions  of  merchant  marine 
oflScer  training.  The  academy's  training 
vessel,  the  State  of  Maine,  largest  ship 
ever  to  navigate  the  Potomac,  will  be  in 
Washington  throughout  the  week. 

Also  on  board  the  Maine  will  be  cadets 
from  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, New  York  State  Maritime  College. 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy,  and 
the  Texas  Maritime  Academy.  In  addi- 
tion, alumni  from  these  five  academies 
have  joined  together  in  arranging  a 
splendid  program  of  social  and  edu- 
cational activities  while  the  Maine's  300 
cadets  are  in  Washington.  It  is  a  heart- 
warming display  of  interacademy  coop- 
eration which  bodes  well  for  the  future 
in  our  expanded  efforts  to  foster  a  re- 
surgence of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

The  State  of  Maine  will  be  open  to 
public  inspection  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Gun 
Factory  each  afternoon,  Monday  tlvrough 
Saturday,  from  1:15  to  4:30  p.m.  and 
I  urge  you  to  take  this  opportunity  for 
a  firsthand  look  at  our  merchant  marine 
oflQcer  training  program. 

While  you  are  aboard  the  Maine,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  also  inspect  the  Maine 
products  show  afloat,  an  industrial-agri- 
cultural exhibit  containing  goods  from 
downeast  forests,  farms,  and  factories. 
Overall  sponsor  of  the  Maine  products 
show  is  the  Maine  World  Trade  Council, 
a  private  organization,  with  assistance  of 
the  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Maine  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, the  Maine  Maritime  Acad- 
emy, and  scores  of  our  fine  Maine  busi- 
ness firms. 

The  Maine  products  show,  though  new 
to  Washington,  has  been  a  feature  on  the 
training  vessel  for  several  years.  It  be- 
gan when  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy 
trustees  sensed  that  the  annual  winter 
cruise  to  foreign  ports  had  become  val- 
uable to  the  State's  promotional  program. 
Trips  to  South  America,  Caribbean,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Europe  have  pro- 
duced significant  results  in  the  export 
field. 

Governor  John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  has 
said: 

Maine  Is  proud  that  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Administration  has  invited  our  Maritime 
Academy  training  ship  to  Washington  to 
highlight  this  State's  progress  and  its  eco- 
nomic goals. 

Merchant  Marine  Week  will  officially 
open  Tuesday  morning  when  Maritime 
Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson  dedi- 
cates a  new  merchant  marine  exhibit  in 
the  General  Accounting  OflBce  Building. 
The  same  morning  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  will  present  a  $500  award  to 
the  winner  of  a  national  high  school 
poster  contest  commemorating  National 
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Maritime  Week — the  poster  now  appear- 
ing on  mailtrucks  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  fine  Maine  Maritime  Academy- 
band  will  play  at  this  ceremony. 

On  Wednesday  the  Maine  Band  and 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  Glee 
Club  will  perform  on  the  steps  of  the 
Senate ;  that  afternoon  our  Maine  group 
will  appear  at  the  annual  Maritime  Rec- 
reational Association  picnic  at  Rock 
Creek  Park.  Thursday  evening  our 
Maine  musicians  will  play  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel  at  which  time  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Johnson.  Maritime  Administrator, 
will  address  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States. 

Saturday,  Maritime  Day,  will  mark  an- 
other first  in  Washington,  as  crews 
from  all  five  maritime  academies  com- 
pete in  an  old-fashioned  lifeboat  rowing 
race  on  the  Potomac  River,  off  Hains 
Point.  The  race  is  scheduled  for  2  p.m.. 
and  I  recommend  it  to  you.  There  are 
excellent  facilities  for  spectators. 

Everungs  during  the  week,  the  State  of 
Maine  will  be  the  scene  of  a  series  of 
social  events,  culminating  with  a  gala 
dancing  party  for  cadets  on  Saturday 
everung. 

This  unprecedented  salute  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  came  about  through  efforts 
of  Maritime  Administrator  Johnson,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  re- 
flects our  administration's  concern  with 
the  problems  of  the  maritime  industry. 

We  from  Maine  are  most  pleased  that 
our  Maritime  Academy  was  able  to  solve 
the  many  problems  involved  in  bringing 
the  training  vessel  to  Washington.  We 
are  ever  mindful  of  our  historic  kinship 
with  the  sea.  and  are  proud  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  growing  team  whose  objective 
is  a  merchant  marine  second  to  none. 


THE  PRESIDENT  S   MESSAGE  ON 
EXCISE   TAXES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident that  each  of  us  who  has  spoken, 
worked  and  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
various  excise  taxes  welcomes  the  Presi- 
dent's ambitious  yet  realistic  proposal  to 
cut  about  $4  billion  worth  of  these  per- 
nicious taxes  from  our  tax  system. 

The  regressive  nature  of  excise  taxes, 
in  that  their  burden  falls  most  heavily 
and  most  unfairly  on  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income,  has  long  demanded 
that  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  these 
taxes  be  repealed. 

Now,  after  many  years  and  after  many 
strong  but  ultimately  futile  efforts,  we 
are  assured  success  in  our  fight  against 
excise  taxes  because  the  President  has 
joined  with  us. 

We  have  ample  time  to  consider  and 
approve  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions before  July  1,  so  the  changes  can 
go  into  effect  at  that  time. 

I  hope,  indeed  I  am  sure,  that  Con- 
gress will  take  full  advantage  of  this 
golden  opportunity  to  abolish  these  so- 
caUed  temporary  taxes. 


VISIT  ID  WASHINGTON  BY  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
KOREA 

Mr.  MONDALE.    Mr.  President,  today 
Washington  will  be  honored  by  a  visit 


from  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  Honorable  Chung  Hee  Park. 
He  arrives  with  good  news  for  the  United 
States:  South  Korea  seems  at  last  to 
have  turned  the  corner  of  recovery,  on 
the  road  to  economic  independence. 
Since  1960,  its  production  index  is  up 
60  percent;  and  its  exports  are  up  four- 
fold— from  $30  million  to  $125  million. 
They  are  expected  to  continue  upward 
to  $170  million  in  1965.  and  to  equalize 
at  $300  million  by  1967. 

Korea  is  now  self-sufBcient  in  cement 
and  electric  production  and  in  plywood 
and  refined  oil,  and  is  almost  self- 
sufBcient  in  chemical  fertilizers.  Coal 
production  has  doubled  in  5  years.  Con- 
sumer production  is  way  up. 

I  know  that  President  Park's  welcome 
here  will  be  a  warm  one;  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  editorial  pub- 
lished this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  17, 

1965] 

Welcome  Visitor 

President  Chung  Hee  Park  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  who  arrives  here  today  for  a  state 
visit,  represents  a  country  and  a  people  who 
deserve  more  from  history  than  It  has  ac- 
corded them. 

Korea,  with  a  long  cultural  tradition,  has 
been  successively  occupied  and  ravished  by 
its  two  big  neighbors,  China  and  Japan.  To- 
day, because  of  the  world  conflict  between 
communism  and  antlcommunlsm,  Korea  is 
divided  in  two  on  the  map,  many  Korean 
families  are  divided  in  two,  both  physically 
and  emotionally,  and  the  country's  economy 
is  pitifully  held  back  because  most  of  the 
industry  and  power  sources  are  in  the  Com- 
munist north  while  most  of  the  food  growing 
is  in  the  non-Communist  south. 

President  Park's  South  Korea,  a  land  where 
even  tree  growth  is  denied  on  the  barren,  for- 
bidding mountainsides,  has  suffered  from  the 
additional  handicap  of  bitter  struggles  for 
political  power.  The  latest  coup  attempt  oc- 
curred within  the  past  10  days. 

President  Park,  who  as  a  general  headed  a 
military  coup  himself  4  years  ago,  resigned 
his  comnaission  and  stood  for  popular  elec- 
tion in  October  1963.  His  civilian  adminis- 
tration since  then  has  been  torn  between 
trying  to  permit  the  opposition  characteris- 
tic of  a  democracy  without  letting  this  op- 
position get  so  out  of  hand  that  government 
becomes  impossible. 

Lately,  the  President  has  taken  two  bold 
steps  In  the  International  field  which  have 
been  very  pleasing  to  his  host,  President 
Johnson:  He  has  pressed  for  a  normalization 
of  Korea's  relations  with  Its  old  Japanese 
enemy  in  order  to  give  Korea  a  badly  needed 
economic  booster;  and  he  has  dispatched  2,000 
troops  to  South  Vietnam  in  order  to  assist 
the  Vietnamese-American  effort  there. 

In  coming  here.  President  Park  will  doubt- 
less want  renewed  assurance  that  the  U.S. 
aid  program  will  not  be  tapered  off  too 
abruptly.  He  also  reportedly  will  want  to 
see  faster  progress  on  obtaining  a  status-of- 
forces  agreement  from  the  United  States. 
Such  an  agreement  would  enable  his  country 
to  establish  Its  sovereign  authority  over  ci- 
vilian crimes  that  may  be  committed  by  the 
50,000  U.S.  troops  now  stationed  in  Korea. 

Fortunately  President  Johnson,  although 
canceling  last  month  the  scheduled  visits  of 
Indian  Prime  Minister  Shastl  and  Pakistan 
President  Ayub,  allowed  President  Park  to 
come  on.    No  doubt  the  President  was  per- 


suaded that  aa  hard-plugging  an  ally  g, 
President  Park  and  the  Republic  of  Kore& 
deserved  priority  treatment. 


IDENTIFICATION       OP       IMPORTED 
MEAT     AND     MEAT     PRODUCTS^ 
RESOLUTION       OP       MINNESOTA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  MONDALE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution — adopted  by  the 
Minnesota  House  of  Representatives- 
requesting  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  will   cause  imported  meat  and 
meat  products  to  be  identified  as  such  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  of  such  products. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Requesting  Congress  To  Enao 
Legislation  Which  Will  Caiise  Importq 
Meat  and  Meat  Products  To  Be  iDENrffm 
AS  Such  to  the  Ultimate  Consumer  or 
Such  Products 

Whereas  there  has  been  much  concern  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  various  States  in 
regard  to  honesty  In  labeling;   and 

Whereas  the  American  housewife  may  have 
a  preference  In  meat  produced  domestically, 
whether  for  reasons  of  taste  or  from  a  desln 
to  assist  In  the  economic  betterment  of  the 
domestic  producer;  and 

Whereas  these  housewives  or  any  other 
consumer  should  be  entitled  to  know  the 
origin  of  any  meat  or  meat  product  she 
purchases;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  attempts  by  States 
to  identify  these  products  Is  Inconsistent 
with  sound  marketing  procedures  as  well  as 
U.S.  trade  policies:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativa 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  would  cause  all  meat  and  meat 
products  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
to  be  Identified  as  such  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  those  products  so  that  they  may  be 
compared  to  domestic  products  by  the  con- 
sumer on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  all  members  of  the  Minnesota  con- 
gressional delegation  and  to  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
this  5th  day  of  May  1965. 

L.  L.  Dxtxbttry,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
G.  H.  Leahy, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


THE   YOUNGER   GENERATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
us  have  read,  at  one  time  or  another, 
articles  and  stories  indicating  that  to- 
day's younger  generation  of  teenagers 
is  heading  pellmell  toward  destruction, 
or  to  use  a  description  of  an  earlier  day, 
"going  to  the  dogs." 

Riots  on  a  Florida  beach  make  big 
news,  for  example.  But  I  would  submit 
that  a  beach  riot — or  worse,  attacks  by 
gangs  of  young  hoodlums  upon  innocent 
citizens — are  far  from  typical  of  today's 
younger  generation  who  tomorrow  will 
be  our  community  and  national  leaders. 

For  every  wild  youngster  causing  trou- 
ble in  an  Easter  weekend  riot,  there  are 
a  hundred  like  him  in  church  on  that 
same  Simday,  some  attending  services, 
others  participating  in  the  teaching  of 
Sunday  school,  for  example. 
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For  every  punk  wielding  a  knife  in  a 
subway,  or  rimning  with  a  gang  on  the 
city  streets,  we  have  dozens  of  dedicated 
young  men  wearing  the  uniform  of  our 
country  defending  freedom  in  Vietnam 
or  some  other  remote  area  of  the  world. 

When  the  floods  hit  the  Mississippi 
River  valley,  a  major  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  providing  dike  protection  came 
from  youngsters,  who  despite  their  con- 
tributions and  their  tremendous  effort, 
are  still  only  schoolchildren  and  a  good 
long  way  from  the  maturity  of  adulthood, 
although  certainly  they  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adulthood  in  most  ad- 
mirable fashion. 

While  there  is  rightful  concern  over 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  our  young 
people,  I  submit  there  is  also  a  cause 
for  comfort  in  the  attitudes  and  respon- 
siveness of  a  vast  majority  of  our 
youngsters  as  they  prepare  themselves 
for  their  future. 

An  example  is  contained  in  a  recent 
article  written  by  Mr.  Walter  T.  Ridder, 
of  the  Ridder  Newspapers,  and  published 
m  the  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  American-News. 
Mr.  Ridder  recently  visited  South  Dako- 
ta, and  during  the  course  of  his  visit  in 
Aberdeen  spent  some  time  with  the  high 
school  youngsters  of  that  city.  His  re- 
port of  that  visit  with  these  students  is  a 
happy  documentation  of  the  fact  that  our 
youngsters  are — as  they  always  have 
been— the  hope  of  the  future.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bidder's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Aberdeen    (S.   Dak.)    American- 
News,  May  13,   1965) 

Washington  Observations 
(By  Walter  T.  Ridder) 

Washington. — A  lot  of  Introspective  stuff 
has  recently  been  written  by  Americans  about 
the  state  of  their  youth,  particularly  teen- 
agers. As  many  teenagers  have  themselves 
pointed  out  many  of  those  studies  deal  with 
the  untypical  or  atypical  teenager  and  doesn't 
give  an  accurate  reflection  of  what  the  aver- 
age boy  and  girl  think  and  do  and  desire. 
The  kids  may  well  be  right. 

These  thoughts  are  stimulated  by  a  re- 
cent trip  Into  the  heart  of  the  Midwest  where 
this  reporter  found  hipiself  addressing  the 
student  body  of  Central  High  School  In  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.  The  subject  of  the  talk  was 
world  affairs  and  after  the  formal  part  of  the 
program  had  been  completed  the  session  was 
opened  to  questions. 

Tills  correspondent  was  amazed  and 
pleased  at  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
questions  which  came  booming  at  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  auditorium.  There  wasn't 
a  silly  question  In  the  lot — something  which 
often  cannot  be  said  of  similar  adult  groups. 
The  trouble  with  adult  groups  of  that  kind 
Is  that  generally  one  of  them  has  a  hobby- 
horse of  one  sort  or  another  to  ride  and  more 
often  than  not  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  floor  and  make  a  speech  rather  than 
ask  a  question. 

Not  so  the  kids.  They  asked  questions 
which  had  meaning,  were  pertinent  to  the 
matters  at  hand  and  were  obviously  asked 
with  a  real  desire  to  learn  or  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  others. 

The  high  standard  and  the  variety  of  the 
questions  posed  by  the  high  school  students 
was  pleasing  and  surprising.  They  a^ked 
Intelligently  about  the  obvious  problems  such 
as  Vietnam  and  Domlnicla.    They  also  al- 
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lowed  their  Imaginations  to  roam  and  won- 
dered about  the  world  In  which  they  would 
find  themselves  20  or  25  years  from  now. 
What  would  then  be  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Red  China?  What  effect  would 
Red  Chinese  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
have  upon  the  world's  balance  of  power? 
How  much  reality  has  President  de  Gaulle's 
vision  of  a  Europe  extending  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Urals?  What  was  the  current 
state  of  American  prestige  abroad?  What 
was  It  like  to  have  seen  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution? Some  of  those  questions  were  an- 
swerable; others  answerable  only  by  guess 
and  by  conjecture. 

Yet  It  was  clear  the  kids  were  not  spend- 
ing all  their  time  necking  or  in  the  bowling 
alleys  or  dragstrip  racing  or  learning  how 
to  take  dope.  Somewhere,  somehow  they 
had  accvunulated  enough  knowledge  about 
current  affairs  to  ask  questions  which  may 
well  have  been  more  stimulating  to  the 
speaker  than  his  answers  were  to  them.  The 
queries  were  knowledgeable  and  were  obvi- 
ously based  upon  a  pretty  fair  Idea  of  what 
Is  going  on  In  the  troubled  world  of  ours. 
On  the  basis  of  the  performance  of  those 
South  Dakota  kids,  American  news  media  can 
be  pardoned  If  they  take  a  bow.  I  do  not 
profess  to  know  from  where  they  got  their 
Information.  At  a  guess,  they  probably  got 
it  from  their  dally  newspaper,  from  radio  and 
TV  news  programs,  from  magazines  and 
probably  from  what  In  the  days  when  I  went 
to  school  used  to  be  known  as  "bull  sessions." 
Whatever  the  source  of  their  knowledge,  they 
are  being  fed  good  information  and  on  the 
whole  appear  to  be  absorbing  It  with  heart- 
ening Interest. 

The  interest  of  the  young  In  the  affairs  of 
state  is  being  reflected  In  the  turbulence 
which  has  recently  overtaken  many  of  our 
institutions  of  \ilgher  learning.  That  turbu- 
lence has  In  some  cases  gotten  out  of  hand 
and  has  been  perverted  to  themes  other  than 
International  affairs  or  to  themes  somewhat 
beyond  the  realms  of  what  used  to  be  known 
as  decency.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  incontroverti- 
ble that  the  college  and  high  school  kids  of 
today  are  keenly  and  vividly  aware  of  what's 
going  on  in  the  world  around  them.  In  a 
democracy  that  is,  of  course,  essential,  but  it 
is  nice  to  know  that  what  Is  essential  is 
actually  happening. 

If  the  students  at  the  Aberdeen  High 
School  are  typical  of  all  America,  there's  no 
need  yet  to  start  beating  the  drums  of 
despair. 

"THE  CITIZEN'S  ROLE  IN  FORMU- 
LATING REGIONAL  GOALS"— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  our  De- 
troit newspapers  described  the  dramatic 
arrival,  last  Tuesday,  in  Detroit,  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mus- 
kie],  to  the  accompaniment  of  screech- 
ing police  sirens.  Having  delayed  his 
departure  from  Washington  in  conscien- 
tious fashion,  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote 
on  the  poll-tax  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  Senator  Mtjskie  arrived  in 
Detroit  barely  in  time  to  make  his 
speech. 

I  have  received  word  that  Senator 
Muskie's  remarks  on  that  occasion  were 
very  well  received.  I  agree  that  thdy 
were  thoughtful  and  informative.  This 
will  not  surprise  any  of  us,  in  light  of 
the  leadership  Senator  Muskie  has  given 
Congress  and  the  country  in  developing 
and  improving  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions, in  response  to  the  vurban  crisis. 
His  services  in  this  area  attract  less  at- 
tention than  certain  other  of  our  activi- 


ties do;  but  I  am  certain  that  historians 
will  note,  and  will  thank  Senator  Muskie 
for,  his  recognition  of  this  subject  as 
one  of  the  highest  priority,  and  for  giv- 
ing to  it  his  exceptional  talents  and 
energy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  May 
11  speech,  entitled  "The  Citizen's  Role  in 
Formulating  Regional  Goals,"  delivered 
to  the  Forum  for  Detroit  Area  Metropoli- 
tan Goals,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Citizen's  Role  in  Pormulatinc 
Regional  Goals 
(Address  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  be- 
fore the  Conference  for  Transportation  and 

Regional   Development   sponsored   by   the 

Forum  for  Detroit  Area  Metropolitan  Goals, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  11,  1965) 

Two  years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  Join- 
ing many  of  you  In  commemorating  "Metro- 
politan Community  Day."  As  a  result  of  that 
communltywlde  conference,  your  Forum  for 
Detroit  Area  Metropolitan  Goals  was  estab- 
lished. This,  in  tu-n,  led  to  today's  Con- 
ference on  Goals  for  Transportation  and  Re- 
gional Development. 

Senatorial  modesty,  of  course,  prevents  me 
from  assuming  that  my  participation  in  the 
earlier  conclave  had  anything  to  do  with 
these  subsequent  salutary  events.  It  Is  flat- 
tering enough  that  you  invited  me  to  return. 
So  I  am  delighted  to  be  back  In  Detroit  and 
I  commend  your  constructive  efforts  to  cre- 
ate a  metropolitan  community. 

In  keeping  with  one  of  the  basic  themes 
of  this  conference,  I  shall  undertake  to  exam- 
ine "the  citizen's  role  in  formulating  re- 
gional goals."  In  a  democratic  system,  such 
as  ours,  the  choice  of  governmental  per- 
sonnel Is  deliberately  made  in  an  open  proc- 
ess. This  Is  done  so  that  many  elements 
In  our  population  can  have  their  own  spokes- 
men In  the  Inner  circles  of  Government. 
The  process  Is  premised  on  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  select  the  Government  thereby 
mtermlne  the  character  of  public  policies 
and  programs. 

Everyone  concerned  at  all  with  politics  Is 
likely,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  make  an 
effort  to  see  that  positions  In  government 
and  party  are  flUed  by  the  men  who  will  do 
what  they  want  done.  As  a  result,  nomina- 
tions and  elections,  as  well  as  appointments 
and  removals,  are  accompanied  by  the  ma- 
neuvering of  several  forces. 

Under  our  Federal  system,  the  contestant 
who  falls  to  influence  the  selection  of  of- 
ficials at  one  level  may  always  turn  to  an- 
other, to  find  a  sympathetic  ear  In  the  leg- 
islature or  Congress,  even  if  he  does  not  have 
a  friend  in  city  hall. 

If  his  candidates  lose  elections  at  every 
governmental  level,  the  citizen  still  has  many 
ways  of  Impressing  his  views  on  the  decision- 
making process.  He  may  work  for  causes 
and  issues  Instead  of  party.  He  may  seek 
bipartisan  or  nonpartisan  support.  Office 
doors  are  usually  open  to  our  citizens,  espe- 
cially to  citizen  groups;  and  civic  leaders 
are  heard.  It  Is  through  this  system  that  we 
probe  our  problems  and  overcome  our  crises. 
It  is  through  this  system  that  the  citizen 
carves  out  a  role  in  formulating  governmen- 
tal goals. 

We  confront  a  critical  period  of  American 
life.  We  must  choose  our  course  for  the  years 
ahead.  We  must  choose  now  between  na- 
tional greatness  and  national  mediocrity, 
and  this  choice  Involves  both  our  Interna- 
tional posture  and  our  domestic  poUcles. 
Our  decisions  at  home  are  fully  as  signif- 
icant as  those  abroad;  we  cannot  Impress  the 
world  with  our  Ideas,  ovu-  technology,  and 
our  Ideals  If  we  stagnate,  If  we  permit  our- 
selves to  drift  at  home. 
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The  crlslB  created  by  the  emergence  of  a 
metropolitan  America  constitutes  the  most 
Important  domestic  problem  facing  us  today. 
It  is  the  most  difficult  series  of  human,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  problems  that  we  have 
ever  faced.  It  is  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
traditional  Pederal-State-local  relations. 

Yet  this  same  crisis  provides  us  with  the 
best  opportunity  to  implement  President 
Johnsons  ideal  of  a  creative  federalism, 
for  it  opens  up  to  groups  like  your  own  the 
broadest  opportunity  to  exercise  civic  lead- 
ership. 

Do  citizens'  groups  like  your  own  really 
have  a  place  In  today's  world  or  politics? 
Some  would  say  "No."  Yet  our  record  reveals 
to  me  that  If  we  are  willing  to  tackle  decisive 
Issues,  to  face  and  to  resolve  the  real  urban 
problems,  then  the  answer  must  be  an 
emphatic  '"Yes." 

I  do  not  have  to  burden  this  audience  with 
an  extensive  explanation  of  all  of  the  di- 
mensions of  this  urban  crisis. 

You  are  aware  of  the  problems  that  go 
with  overlapping  and  competing  Jurisdic- 
tions of  the  local  government. 

You  are  aware  of  the  disparities  between 
the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  governmental 
services  among  local  governments  in  urban 
areas. 

You  are  aware  of  the  Imperfect  perform- 
ance of  such  major  governmental  functions 
as  urban  transportation,  water  supply,  sew- 
age disposal,  and  air  pollution  control,  due 
to  the  spread  of  a  metropolitan  population 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Individual  gov- 
ernmental units. 

You  are  aware  of  the  restrictive  State  con- 
stitutional provisions  that  Inhibit  the  easy 
adaptation  of  local  government  to  meet  pres- 
ent and  prospective  needs. 

And  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  lack 
of  coordination  among  the  mor"  than  50 
Federal  programs  that  directly  affect  urban 
areas. 

Yet,  awareness  Itself  is  not  enough — as  you 
so  well  know. 

Central  to  all  of  these  problems  is  the  fact 
that  the  metropolitan  area  has  become.  In  ef- 
fect, a  new  kind  of  community.  Many  of  Its 
citizens,  however,  have  little  or  no  sense 
of  belonging. 

Further.  whUe  the  metropolitan  commu- 
nity Is  still  only  an  Infant,  and  new  to  Its 
new  civic  life.  It  threatens  to  deprive  some 
of  the  old  units  of  their  former  significance. 
Loyalties  to  these  old  units  may  be  lost,  with- 
out being  transferred  to  the  new  and  more 
effective  regional  communities. 

The  xu-ban  regional  problem,  then.  Is  the 
problem  of  restructuring  the  level  of  govern- 
ment which  serves  directly  the  most  popu- 
lated parts  of  America.  Local  governments  In 
metropolitan  areas  must  achieve  the  capacity 
to  cope  with  today's  nearly  urunanageable 
problems.  The  adaptation  of  local  govern- 
ments In  metropolitan  areas  Is  a  prerequisite 
for  renewed  vitality  for  urban  America. 

This  Is  a  Job  of  constitution  making  in  the 
classical  sense.  Jefferson  and  John  Stuart 
Mill  viewed  local  government  as  the  school- 
houses  of  a  democratic  citizenry.  But  our 
preoccupation  with  the  National  Government 
and  with  the  legal  concept  of  State  sover- 
eignity has  led,  unfortunately,  to  an  easy 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  local  government 
Is  artificial. 

Moreover,  few  citizens  find  in  local  govern- 
ment the  sense  of  achievement  necessary  to 
attract  and  hold  their  attention,  much  less  to 
capture  their  Imagination.  Some,  who 
despair,  are  reminded  of  Byron's  stanza: 

"I  live  not  In  myself,  but  I  become  a 
Portion  of  that  around  me :  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities,  torture." 

Even  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Lord  Bryce 
was   complaining   of  the  lack  of   talent  in 
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urban  public  life.  If  it  was  difficult  even 
then  to  attract  and  hold  first-class  leader- 
ship, the  fragmented  maze  of  today's  emerg- 
ing metropolitan  areas  makes  the  tasks  of 
recruiting,  training,  and  holding  top-flight 
leadership  all  the  more  difficult.  Yet  this  Is 
one  of  our  greatest  national  needs,  and  this 
must  be  one  of  your  primary  responsibilities. 

I.  for  one.  agree  with  Jefferson  that  live 
local  democracies  are  essential  to  the  health 
of  a  national  democracy  and  your  presence 
here  indicates  that  you  share  this  view. 

You.  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  region, 
have  shown  that  you  have  foreseen  the  fed- 
eralism of  the  future. 

The  traditional  concept  of  hitergovern- 
mental  relations  has  two  dimensions. 

^irst,  as  a  horizontal  proposition.  It  pre- 
supposes three  levels  of  government — Feder- 
al. State,  and  local — with  separate  powers 
and  personnel,  with  independent  constitu- 
encies and  decisionmaking  processes. 

Second,  as  a  vertical  proposition.  It  as- 
sumes that  there  are  many  shared  govern- 
mental activities  that  Involve  all  levels  In 
significant  and  continuing  responsibilities. 

Most  politicians  and  many  academicians 
tend  to  accept  one  or  the  other  of  these 
views.  Yet  the  record  reveals  that  both  of 
these  views  are  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
remarkable  history  of  American  federalism. 
As  we  face  the  urban  crisis,  however,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  expand  the  horizontal 
concept  of  intergovernmental  relations  by 
establishing  a  new  decisionmaking  process 
at  the  metropolitan  level.  We  must  also  add 
a  new  perspective  to  the  vertical  relation- 
ships by  gearing  more  of  our  Joint-action 
programs  to  ihe  growing  needs  of  metropoli- 
tan t»reas  as  a  whole.  The  development  of 
this  new  design  of  federalism  will  require 
courage,  creativeness,  and  concern  from  civic 
leaders  at  all  levels. 

I  stated  earlier  that  the  problem  of  re- 
strxicturlng  the  local  governments  in  metro- 
politan areas  Is  a  job  of  constitution  making 
In  the  classical  sense.  The  development  of 
this  new  design  for  the  federalism  of  the 
future  Is  merely  another  dimension  of  the 
same  problem.  The  would-be  metropolitan 
constitution  maker,  therefore,  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers and  recognize  the  three  types  of  consti- 
tution Aristotle  analyzed  in  his  famous  trea- 
tise on  politics. 

There  is  the  social  and  economic  consti- 
tution, that  provides  the  community's  eth- 
nic and  social  structure  and  determines  what 
is  politically  possible. 

There  Is  the  ethical  constitution,  that  em- 
bodies a  community's  way  of  life  and  gives 
It  a  sense  of  shared  purposes  and  Ideals. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  legal  constitution 
with  its  ordering  of  offices  and  powers,  which 
institutionalizes  the  principle  of  Justice  Im- 
plied In  a  community's  way  of  life  and 
which  is  made  possible  by  the  economic  and 
social  system. 

If  an  enduring  constitution  for  a  com- 
munity Is  to  be  created,  each  of  these  must 
be  related  to  the  others  and  to  the  individual 
citizen's  needs  as  a  political,  social,  and 
moral  being. 

In  classical  terms,  then,  the  search  for 
the  bases  of  a  metropolitan  community  Is 
the  search  for: 

1.  Potential  regional  leaders; 

2.  Responsive  and  responsible  institutions 
and  procedures  through  which  they  can 
function;  and 

3.  A  set  of  Ideal  goals  that  reflect  the 
permanent  Interests  of  the  area's  entire 
citizenry. 

What  Is  being  done  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels  to  give  recognition  to  these 
first  principles  and  to  facilitate  the  emer- 
gence of  effective  metropolitan  communities? 
The  balancing  of  old  local  loyalty  against  a 
new  regional  responsibility  Is  always  dllScult. 


And  the  harmonizing  of  local  demands  for 
independence  with  the  need  for  coordinal 
lug  and  planning  programs  of  metropolitan 
significance  is  not  easy.  Yet  you  haw 
achieved  considerable  success  in  perfonnlno 
these  difficult  feats.  ^ 

You  have  grasped  the  Intergovernmental 
implications  of  your  projected  44-percent 
growth  during  the  next  decade  and  a  half 
You  have  pioneered  in  developing  the  volun. 
tary  regional  council,  as  a  dynamic  but  pi-ac! 
tlcal  compromise  between  the  extremes  of 
regional   Inaction   and   drastic   reform. 

The  supervisors  Intercounty  commlttet 
the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  your  forum,  both 
singly  and  collectively,  constitute  an  Institu- 
tlonal  expression  of  the  fact  that  yours  U  an 
emerging  regional  community. 

The  Supervisors'  Intercounty  Committw 
serves  as  the  Important  political  leadership 
arm  of  this  triumvirate.  The  committee  k 
authorized  by  law  to  study  the  common  prob- 
lems  of  your  six-county  area  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  member  counties.  Yet 
the  committee  has  never  forgotten  that  there 
must  be  a  political  Impetus  If  Its  recommen- 
dations are  to  gain  local  acceptance. 

The  close  ties  that  exist  Informally  be- 
tween the  committee  members  and  the  other 
regional  bodies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
county  officials  on  the  other,  help  to  explain 
why  the  supervisors'  committee  has  become 
an  outstanding  example  of  interlevel  collabo- 
ration. 

The  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  Regional 
Planning  Commission  Is  the  professional 
planning  member  of  the  triumvirate.  It  Is 
responsible  for  guiding  the  current  physical 
development  of  your  metropolitan  area  and 
planning  for  its  future  needs.  It  Is  also  re- 
sponsible for  making  available  any  data  on 
the  economic,  social,  and  physical  aspects  of 
your  six-county  area. 

The  Metropolitan  Fund  and  this  Forum  for 
Detroit  Area  Metropolitan  Goals  perform  a 
vital  function  that  is  frequently  ignored  In 
other  urban  areas.  As  private  groups,  you 
are  In  the  unique  position  of  stimub.tlng 
the  interest  of  citizens  and  public  officials 
alike  In  long-range  regional  goals. 

Because  you  are  the  only  metropolitanwlde 
vehicle  for  this  kind  of  public  discussion, 
you  are  uniquely  equipped  to  Inform  the 
public  of  the  area's  future  needs,  to  en- 
courage public  dlscus.slon  and  debate  of  re- 
gional problems,  and  to  formulate— with  the 
effective  participation  of  both  citizens  and 
public  officials — the  new  goals  that  will  im- 
plement your  search  for  the  good  society  here 
in  Metropolitan  Detroit. 

Every  citizen  must  be  helped  to  understand 
the  relationship  of  specie  proposed  improve- 
ments to  the  overall  th.eme  of  orderly  growth. 
But  understanding  Is  not,  by  Itself,  an  ade- 
quate goal. 

Every  citizen  must  also  be  convinced  that 
his  own  best  interests  warrant  active  par- 
ticipation to  convert  these  proposals  into 
realities. 

You  give  the  citizens  a  grasp  of  what  the 
other  members  of  the  regional  triumvirate 
are  concerned  with. 

You  have  involved  many  elements  of  your 
diverse  metropolitan  community  In  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  face-to-face  discussions. 

You  have  recognized  that  the  real  menace 
of  the  metropolis  Is  not  so  much  In  the 
technical  need  to  provide  better  public  sen- 
ices,  but  the  far  greater  practical  and  politi- 
cal problem  of  citizen  participation  and  con- 
trol over  important  affairs  at  the  metropoli- 
tan level. 

Your  efforts  have  provided  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  with  its  equivalent  of  an 
Institution  that  still  functions  well  In  mj 
State,  Maine,  for  you  have  at  work  here  the 
regional  equivalent  of  the  New  England  town 
meeting. 
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The  State  and  Federal  Governments  must 
also  join  in  building  the  foundations  of  effec- 
tive metropolitan  communities.  Both  have 
tended  to  react  to  the  challenge  in  a  haphaz- 
ard fashion. 

Michigan's  response,  however,  has  been  bet- 
ter than  that  of  many  other  States.  Your 
new  State  constitution  contains  a  section 
which  allows  local  governments  to  Join  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  achieve  a  common  solu- 
tion of  their  common  problems. 

Interlocal  contracting,  for  example,  is  au- 
thorized, and  the  use  of  multipurpose  metro- 
politan districts  is  encouraged. 

Further,  the  legislature's  authority  to  deal 
with  urban  area  problems  is  fully  protected. 
These  provisions,  however,  should  be  re- 
garded as  only  beginnings,  for  there  is  a 
clear  need  for  more  adequate  State  leader- 
ship and  attention  with  respect  to  your 
metropolitan  problems.  Tht  State,  after  all, 
is  the  depository  for  most  of  the  legal  power 
to  act  in  urban  affairs,  and  It  must  come  to 
accept  a  genuine  role  in  the  field. 

I'm  still  enough  of  a  Hamiltonian.  how- 
ever, to  believe  the  Federal  Government  also 
has  a  special  role  to  play  In  helping  civic 
institutions  adapt  to  their  new  regional  en- 
vironment. 

The  national  character  of  many  metropoli- 
tan questions  makes  this  mandatory.  More 
than  50  Federal  programs  are  now  operating 
In  our  urban  areas,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  enacted  since  1950.  The  future  is  not 
likely  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Authority  and  effort  are  needed  in  Wash- 
ington—as well  as  in  the  urban  areas — to 
assure  that  each  of  these  programs  con- 
tributes not  only  to  its  more  limited  program 
goal,  but  also  to  the  general  goals  of  our 
emerging  metropolitan  coramunities.  Three 
current  case  studies  indicate  thp  Washing- 
ton is  responding  to  this  challenge. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooper- 
ation Act  of  1965  (which  I  introduced  this 
year  and  which  39  Senators  cosponsored),  is 
of  paramount  Importance  to  you  here  and  to 
all  other  metropolitan  regions  in  the  coun- 
try. Last  month,  we  held  a  week  of  hear- 
ings on  this  measure. 

Title  IV  of  bill  merits  your  special  consid- 
eration, since  It  establishes  a  national  urban 
assistance  policy.  Under  It,  each  Federal 
executive  administering  urban  programs  is 
obliged  to  coordinate  his  actions  with  those 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  his  plans  must 
be  part  of  or  consistent  with  local  and  area- 
wide  planning  efforts. 

Another  section  of  this  title  stipulates  that 
applications  for  grants  and  loans  under  cer- 
tain urban  programs  would  be  reviewed  and 
commented  uiKin — but  not  vetoed — by  a  re- 
gional planning  body  composed  of  elected 
officials  from  the  general  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. This  section  is  designed  to 
strengthen  areawlde  planning  and  to  assist 
Federal  agencies  in  their  evaluation  of  grant 
applications. 

It  will  not  create  undue  delays.  But  it 
win  protect  the  Integrity  of  regional  plan- 
ning objectives  from  subversion  by  a  frag- 
mented and  uncoordinated  Federal  approach 
to  urban  development.  Equally  Important. 
It  helps  to  implement  one  of  the  basic  goals 
of  this  conference  and  of  your  forum. 

A  second  case  study  of  Federal  responses 
to  urban  problems  is  covered  in  the  proposed 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  Introduce  in  this  session.  The  bill 
has  now  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It 
increases  grants  for  the  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  works  and  provides 
financial  assistance  to  municipalities  and 
other  bodies  for  the  separation  of  combined 
sewers.  Of  special  concern  to  you  is  the  pro- 
vision that  the  grants  may  be  Increased  by 
10  percent  for  projects  which  are  part  of  a 
comprehensive   regional   plan.     This   incen- 


tive approach  has  worked  well  In  the  "open 
space"  program.  It  will  strengthen  our  at- 
tempt to  curb  water  pollution.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  this  device  should  be  extended 
to  other  Federal  programs. 

A  third  proposal  would  create  a  broad  in- 
strument for  dealing  with  the  urban  crisis 
at  both  the  national  and  the  grassroots 
levels.  I  have  cosponsored  President  John- 
son's bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  needed  to  im- 
prove the  administration  and  coordination 
of  the  principal  Federal  programs  which  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  housing  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  urban  communi- 
ties. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  will  help  promote 
interstate,  regional  and  metropolitan  collab- 
oration. 

I  am  certain  that  such  a  department  will 
provide  better  technical  assistance  and  In- 
formation— including  a  clearinghouse  serv- 
ice— to  these  units  of  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment. 

No  one  of  these  three  national  proposals 
alone  will  solve  the  urban  crisis,  nor  will 
State  and  local  efforts  alone  suffice.  But 
when  combined,  they  offer  meaningful  ways 
of  Implementing  the  concept  of  "creative 
federalism"  and  of  giving  local  officials  a  bet- 
ter than  even  chance  of  establishing  the 
foundations  of  a  vital  metropolitan  commu- 
nity. 

The  town  was  once  the  place  where  many 
public  decisions  were  made  and  carried  out. 
Then  it  was  the  city.  Now  It  is  the  region, 
with  its  combination  of  cities  and  towns. 
These  developments  have  not  been  sudden — 
for  as  Vachel  Lindsay  wrote  of  Springfield, 
HI.: 


"Record  it  for  the  grandsons  of  your  son — 
A  city  Is  not  bullded  In  a  day: 
A  little  town  cannot  complete  her  soul 
Till  cotmtless  generation  pass  away." 


VIETNAM  DEBATE:  DEMOCRACY  AT 
WORK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  over  our  policies  in  Vietnam 
reached  a  crescendo  on  Saturday  here  in 
Washington.  For  many,  many  hours 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  critics  of  our 
Asian  policies  disputed  with  some  emi- 
nent academic  defenders  of  the  admin- 
istration course. 

Perhaps  the  show  ran  a  little  too  long. 
Some  of  the  presentations  were  unin- 
formed, some  intemperate;  but  a  sur- 
prising number  were  incisive  and  pene- 
trating. 

Obviously  all  of  this  causes  pain  to 
those  who  would  like  to  see  this  Nation 
united  1,000  percent  behind  the  Presi- 
dent on  Vietnam.  But,  let  us  face  it, 
there  is  a  serious  division  in  America  on 
this  immensely  perplexing  and  complex 
issue,  as  there  is  bound  to  be  in  a  big, 
thinking,  working  democracy. 

The  importance  of  this  teach-in  is 
that  the  processes  of  democracy  were 
constructively  at  work  on  this  trouble- 
some problem.  In  view  of  the  radio  and 
educational  television  audience  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  since  millions 
of  Americans  must  have  read  newspaper 
reports  of  this  discussion,  our  democracy 
has  been  more  deeply  informed. 

Although  McGeorge  Bundy — who  was 
to  have  been  the  administration's  No.  1 
defender  was  necessarily  on  assignment 
in  Santo  Domingo,  the  administration's 


case  was  vigorously  and  cg^petently  ex- 
pressed. In  my  judgment  the  admin- 
istration position  was  significantly 
strengthened  by  this  discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
of  the  debate  in  Sunday's  New  York 
Times,  together  with  identification  of 
the  principal  participants  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  May  16, 

19651 
Vietnam  Debate  Heard  on  100  Campuses — 
BUNDT  Is  Unable  To  Appear  Because  of 
"Other  Duties" 

(By  Max  Prankel) 
Washington,  May  15. — The  great  debate 
lost  its  star  performer  in  mldcourse  today 
when  Government  business  kept  McGeorge 
Bundy  at  the  White  House  and  away  from  a 
national  audience  watching  a  teach-in  on 
Vietnam  policy. 

Mr.  Bundy,  special  assistant  to  President 
Johnson  for  national  security  affairs  and 
one  of  the  principal  architects  of  American 
foreign  policy,  announced  his  withdrawal  at 
the  start  of  the  main  debate  of  the  all-day 
program. 

An  audience  of  about  5,000  persons  had  as- 
sembled here  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
to  witness  the  confrontation  between  Mr. 
Bundy  and  some  of  his  best  known  critics  In 
the  academic  world.  More  than  100,000 
other  persons  gathered  at  more  than  100 
campuses  to  hear  the  debate  by  way  of  spe- 
cial radio  hookups. 

Word  of  the  cancellation  came  in  the  2- 
hour  lunch  recess.  When  the  meeting  gath- 
ered again  for  the  major  debate  session,  much 
of  the  audience  was  still  unaware  that  Mr. 
Bundy  would  not  speak. 

The  announcement  was  greeted  by  a  few 
scattered  boos  and  hisses,  mixed  with  desul- 
tory applause.  There  was  also  some  laughter, 
but  the  statement  as  a  whole  brought  a 
round  of  gentle  applause  at  Its  conclusion. 

There  was  no  explanation  from  the  White 
House  for  Mr.  Bundy's  absence.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  debate  withheld  comment.  They 
were  told  Informally  that  the  reasons  for  his 
absence  would  become  clear  In  2  or  3  days. 

There  were  no  overt  signs  of  crisis  around 
the  Government.  President  Johnson  issued 
a  brief  statement  offering  aid  to  a  coalition 
government  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  read 
another  statement  on  excise  tax  policy,  and 
planned  to  spend  the  weekend  at  the  nearby 
presidential  retreat  at  Camp  David.  Md. 

Senior  officials  of  the  administration  said 
that  they  had  strict  orders  not  even  to  hint 
at  the  reason  for  Mr.  Bundy's  cancellation. 
They  said  they  were  uncomfortable  with  the 
need  for  silence  and  expressed  hope  that  de- 
velopments today  or  tomorrow  would  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  the  sudden  cancella- 
tion. 

Prof.  Robert  Scalaplno  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  a  member  of  the 
panel  that  supported  Mr.  Bundy.  took  his 
place  as  the  main  debater  In  defense  of 
administration  policy. 

Mr.  Bundy's  statement  said  that  "other 
duties."  which  he  did  not  specify,  had  forced 
him  to  miss  a  meeting  that  he  had  looked 
forward  to.  He  said  he  disagreed  wholly  with 
those  who  believed  it  inappropriate  for  a 
Government  official  to  face  his  critics. 

"I  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  I  shall 
miss  the  meeting  more  than  you  wUl  miss 
me,"  he  added. 

But  he  was  missed.  The  academic  spon- 
sors had  said  from  the  start  that  Mr.  Bundy's 
submission  to  questioning  and  criticism  had 
"made  the  event." 
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He  was  also  missed  because  he  had  been 
counted  upon  to  provide  authoritative  and 
official  Interpretations  of  Government  ac- 
tions and  policies  that  tiave  been  the  target 
of  scholarly  attack  In  the  dozens  of  teach-ins 
that  led  to  the  debate  today. 

He  had  warned  the  sponsors  of  the  teach- 
in  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  take  part. 
The  sponsors  confirmed  this. 

In  Mr.  Bundy's  absence,  the  burden  of 
debate  fell  to  some  of  the  leading  scholars 
and  analysts  of  foreign  affairs  who  had  as- 
sembled to  Interrogate  and  help  him. 

Their  discussion  was  often  sharp,  but  never 
unruly.  It  was  accompanied  by  many  ap- 
peals for  courtesy  and  respect  and  many 
statements  that  the  problem  of  Vietnam  was 
so  complex  as  to  permit  serious  differences 
among  thoughtful  and  honest  men. 

Prof.  George  McT.  Kahln.  who  was  to  have 
been  Mr.  Bandy's  principal  opponent,  as- 
serted the  theme  of  the  teach-ins — that  the 
American  public  was  entitled  to  "full  and 
honest  answers" — and  questioned  the  ad- 
ministration's readiness  to  supply  those  an- 
swers at  all  times. 

URGES  TIE  TO  NATIONALISM 

But  Mr.  Kahln's  principal  target  was 
policy.  He  bemoaned  the  U.S.  "consistent 
failure"  and  "Inability  both  to  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  Asian  nationalism  and  to  work 
with,  rather  than  against,  that  powerful 
force." 

A  leading  American  student  of  southeast 
Asia.  Professor  Kahin  .said  that  Western 
policies  had  driven  nationalists  throughout 
Asia  toward  the  Communist  camp  because 
the  Communists  had  recognized  the  nation- 
alists' aspiration.  He  argued  that,  for  this 
reason,  no  military  victory  was  possible  In 
Vietnam,  no  Independent  nation  of  South 
Vietnam  was  ever  likely  to  achieve  popularity 
and  viability,  and  the  American  effort  to  con- 
tain the  expansion  of  Communist  China  was 
misdirected  against  North  Vietnam. 

Ho  also  argued  against  the  so-called  "dom- 
ino theory,"  which  holds  that  the  loss  of  all 
Vietnam  to  communism  would  cause  the 
loss  of  other  nations  as  well. 

"So  long  ;xs  southeast  Asia  governments  are 
in  harmony  with  their  countries'  national- 
ism, and  so  long  as  they  axe  wise  enough  to 
meet  the  most  pressing  economic  and  social 
demands  of  their  peoples,  they  are  not  likely 
to  succumb  to  communism."  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  administration,  although 
it  had  offered  "unconditional"  discussions, 
was  In  fact  demanding  that  the  Vletcong  re- 
bels immediately  cease  all  operations  and 
that  South  Vietnam  continue  Its  separate 
existence  "in  permanent  violation"  of  the 
Geneva  accord  of  1954.  and  was  also  refusing 
to  deal  with  the  Vietcong's  political  arm.  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  more 
likely  to  stiffen  that  Government's  resistance 
than  persuade  it  to  undertake  negotiations 
Professor  Kahln  said. 

BACKED   BT   AX7DIENCB 

Mr.  Kahln  spoke  deliberately  and  with- 
out Are.  Although  his  views  plainly  had 
the  support  of  most  of  the  audience,  he  drew 
his  first  applause  at  the  very  end  of  his  pre- 
pared text,  when  he  said: 

"When  the  American  public  faces  the 
prospect  of  war.  it  has  the  right  to  full  and 
honest  answers." 

He  was  applauded  a  second  time  when  he 
appended  a  statement  that  he  had  hoped 
"Mr.  Bundy's  appearance  would  be  an  Indi- 
cation of  a  change  in  the  administration's  at- 
titude as  to  the  value  of  Informed  public 
opinion." 

"I  can  only  hope  that  his  Indlspensabillty 
in  meeting  some  major  crisis  of  policy  mak- 
ing Is  really  of  greater  importance  than  the 
contribution  he  might  have  made  this  after- 
noon." he  said. 


Following  Mr.  Kahln,  Professor  Scalaplno 
said  that  the  Vletcong  were  unquestionably 
laot  an  indigenous  force.  He  cited  state- 
ments In  the  Pelplng  press  attributing  the 
success  of  the  Vletcong  to  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  leadership  of  a  Marxist-Leninist 
force. 

DIFFER   OVER   TACTICS 

While  there  have  been  differences  between 
Hanoi  and  the  leaders  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  in  South  Vietnam,  these  are 
differences  over  tactics  and  not'  over  basic 
policy.  Dr.  Scalapino  said. 

The  strength  of  the  Vletcong  is  primarily 
due  to  organizational  skills  that  do  not  nec- 
essarily mean  It  has  public  support,  he  went 
on.  He  said  he  was  confident  that' the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  If  they  were  able  to 
express  themselves  in  free  elections,  would 
not  vote  for  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
Pelping  has  steadily  contended  that 
"U.S.  Imperialism  is  a  paper  tiger"  that 
would  collapse  when  pushed,  he  said. 
"If  Peiping  is  able  to  demonstrate  this  works 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  will  work  elsewhere." 
Dr.  Scalapino  declared. 

The  speaker  said  this  did  not  mean  that 
he  subscribed  to  the  so-called  domino  the- 
ory. Rather,  he  said  he  would  use  the 
word  "checkers"— because  the  Communists 
would  "Jump  to  those  areas  which  they  can 
neutralize." 

If  the  United  States  U  to  negotiate  with 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong.  he  said.  It  should 
regard  them  as  Communists  and  should  not 
operate  under  the  lllurion  that  it  is  dealing 
with  Asian  nationalism. 

Mr.  Bundy  made  a  brief  contribution  to 
the  debate  by  sending  "only  a  word"  about 
the  administration's  purpose  in  Vietnam. 

"That  purpose  Is  peace."  he  said,  "for  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"We  evidently  differ  on  the  choice  of  ways 
and  means  to  peace,  in  what  we  all  must 
recognize  to  be  a  complex,  ugly  and  demand- 
ing situation.  Those  differences  may  go 
deep  to  the  nature  of  the  politics  of  Asia  to 
the  legitimacy  of  force  In  the  face  of  armed 
attack  and  to  the  true  prospects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  people  of  Vietnam  themselves." 
But  Mr.  Bundy  suggested  that  "what  di- 
vides us  is  less  than  what  unites  us." 

ALL    SEEK    "decent"    ACCORD 

"None  of  us  wants  the  war  to  be  enlarged  " 
he  said.  "All  of  us  want  a  decent  settlement. 
None  of  us  wants  other  men  to  be  forced 
under  a  totalitarian  political  authority.  All 
of  us  seek  a  solution  In  which  American 
troops  can  be  honorably  withdrawn.  None 
of  us — I  hope — believes  that  these  are  easy 
goals." 

Mr.  Bundy  praised  the  arrangements  for 
the  debate  as  "fair  to  a  fault"  and  said  the 
American  people  knew  that  the  real  day  of 
danger  would  come  when  the  Nation  was 
afraid  of  any  unpopular  minority  or  unwill- 
ing to  reply  to  Its  voices. 

He  said  there  was  some  ground  for  arguing 
that  such  debate  would  encourage  the  Na- 
tion's adversaries.  The  Chinese  Communists 
will  continue  to  pretend,  he  said,  that  the 
protest  of  700  faculty  members  weakens 
American  policy.  However.  Americans  know 
that  the  protests  come  only  from  a  "small 
minority"  of  teachers  and  students,  he  said. 

A  greater  tribute  to  the  protest  movement 
was  expressed  by  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.  for- 
mer Harvard  professor  and  White  House  aid 
He  had  been  billed  as  a  defender  of  admin- 
istration policy  In  Vietnam  and  did  praise 
what  he  said  were  President  Johnson's  efforts 
to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement. 

But  he  brought  some  discomfort  to  both 
sides. 

He  said  it  was  "moving  and  Impressive"  to 
see  the  deep  national  concern  that  had  pro- 
duced the  meeting  today.  And  he  deplored 
"a  certain  selfrlghteousness"  that  he  felt  had 
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crept  into  utterances  on  all  sides  of  th»  rti. 
cusslon.  "■ 

Mr.  Schlesinger  was  particularly  sev»rp 
with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  for  a  com 
nient  that  some  educators  suffered  from  "<r^" 
llblUty."  He  said  that,  after  reading  ^I 
administration's  white  paper  on  Vietnam  h! 
had  been  tempted  to  reflect  upon  the  miiii 
blllty  of  Secretaries  of  State. 

But  he  also  deplored  the  use  of  slogans  and 
bright  phrases  In  the  academic  world  in  deal 
Ing  with  a  complicated  problem. 

CALLS     FOR     negotiation 

Mr.  Schlesinger  argued  that,  although  the 
commitment  to  defend  South  Vietnam  in 
1954  was  probably  a  mistake,  policymakers 
today  could  not  withdraw  from  that  com- 
mitment without  undermining  other  Asian 
nations,  abandoning  loyal  supporters  in 
South  Vietnam  and  giving  comfort  to  Pel- 
ping  in  its  conflict  with  Moscow. 

Negotiation  Is  the  only  answer,  he  said 
adding  that  he  understood  the  administra- 
tion was  trying  to  force  North  Vietnam  to 
the  conference  table. 

He  did  not  agree,  he  said,  with  the  heavy 
emphasis  upon  military  solutions,  partic- 
ularly the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  He 
said  that  Washington's  conunitment  to 
South  Vietnam  and  its  desire  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Vletcong  could  not  win  the  guer- 
rilla war  could  be  better  achieved  through 
a  limited  Increase  in  American  ground  forces 
there  and  a  more  attractive  political  pro- 
gram. 

"If  we  took  the  marines  we  now  have  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  .-md  sent  them  to 
South  Vietnam,  we'd  be  a  good  deal  better 
off  In  both  countries."  he  said. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  appeared  on  a  morning 
program  of  speeches  with  Prof.  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Isaac  Deutscher.  the  writer  on  Marxism. 

Principal  Participants  in  the  Debati 
Washington,  May  15 — These  were  the  prin- 
cipal participants  In  today's  national  teach- 
in  about  United  States  policy  In  Vietnam: 

MORNING    SPEECHES 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  on  the  Government 
position. 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau.  a  critique  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Isaac  De\itscher  on  the  policy  and  the 
cold  war. 

Eric  Wolf,  moderator,  on  the  history  of 
the  teach-in. 

AFTERNOON    POLICY    CONFRONTATION 

Speakers 
George  McT.  Kahin.  professor  of  govern- 
ment and  director  of  the  southeast  Asia  pro- 
gram. Cornell  University. 

Interrogators 

On  behalf  of  U.S.  policy: 

Zbygnlew  Brzezinskl.  professor  of  public 
law  and  government  and  director,  Research 
Institute  for  Communist  Affairs,  Columbia 
University. 

Wesley  R.  Flshel,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, Michigan  Stnte  University. 

Robert  A.  Scalapino.  professor  of  political 
science,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Michael  F.  M.  Lindsay,  professor  of  Far 
Eastern  studies,  American  University. 

Against  U.S.  policy: 

Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  professor  of  political 
science  and  director.  Center  and  Study  of 
American  Foreign  Policy.  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Stanley  Millet,  professor  of  government, 
Briarcliff  College. 

Mary  Wright,  professor  of  history.  Tale 
University. 

WUllam  A.  WUllams,  professor  of  history. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Afoderator 
Ernest  Nagel,  professor  of  philosophy,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

EVENING    PANEL    DISCtTSSTONS 

The  realities  of  North  Vietnam 

For  U.S.  policy: 

p.  J.  Honey,  British  scholar  on  Vietnamese 
affairs. 

Paul  Kattenberg.  policy  planning  staff. 
State  Department. 

Against  U.S.  policy: 

Bernard   Fall.   Howard   University. 

The  issue  of  Chinese  expansion 

For  U.S.  policy: 
Benjamin  Schwartz.  Harvard. 
Michael  Llndsey.  American  University. 
Lindsay  Grant.  Far  East  Division,  State  De- 
partment. 
Against  U.S.  policy: 
Felix  Greene,  Palo  Alto. 
Mary  Wright,  Yale. 

The  domino  theory  in  southeast  Asia 

For  U.S.  policy: 

Robert  Scalapino,  University  of  California. 
Berkeley. 

Herbert  Splvack.  Examination  Board.  U.S. 
Foreign  Service. 

Against  U.S.  policy: 

Oliver  Clubb.  Jr..  Syracuse. 

Daniel  Lev.  Cornell. 

The  U.S.  record  in  South  Vietnam 

For  U.S.  policy: 

Wesley  Flshel.  Michigan  State. 
Thomas  Conlon.  Far  East  Affairs,  State  De- 
partment. 
Against  U  S.  policy: 
Nicholas  Wahl,  Princeton. 
Stonley  Millet,  Briarcliff. 

The  civil  war  and  aggression  from  the  North 

For  U.S.  policy: 

Robert   Sclgllano,    Michigan    State. 

William  J.  Jorden,  Public  Affairs  Division, 
State  Department. 

Against  U.S.  policy: 

Robert  Browne.  Farlelgh  Dickinson. 

Robert  Scheer,  Center  for  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

U.S.  military  policy 

For  U.S.  policy: 

Leo  Clierne,  International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee. 

John  Hulzlnga,  policy  planning  council, 
Slate  Department. 

Against  U.S.  policy: 

SejTnour  Mclman.  Columbia. 

Anatol  Rr.ppaport,  Michigan. 

Can  the  war  be  won? 

For  U.S.  policy: 

Col.  Amos  Jordan,  U.S.  Military  Academy. 
West  Point. 

Daniel  Ellsberg,  State  Department. 

Against  U.S.  policy: 

Jason  Flnkle.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Walter  Goldstein.  Brooklyn  College. 

Political  and  moral  effects  of  U.S.  policy 

For  U.S.  policy: 

Zbygniew  Brzezinskl.  Columbia,  and  Joseph 
J.  Slsco.  International  Organization  Affairs. 
State  Department. 

Against  U.S.  policy: 

Isaac  Deutscher. 

Staughton  Lynd.  Yale. 

The  making  of  U.S.  policy 

For  U.S.  policy: 

Walt  W.  Rostow.  chairman.  Policy  Planning 
Council,  State  Department. 

Paul  Seabury,  University  of  California.  Ber- 
keley. 

Samuel  Huntington.  Harvard. 
Against  U.S.  policy: 

D.  F.  Fleming.  California  State  College. 
Mark  Raskin,  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 
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Stanley  Hoffman,  Harvard. 
Hans  Morgenthau. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
James  Reston.  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  made  a  characteristically  thoughtful 
analysis  of  this  debate,  calling  it  useful 
and  adding  that  it  "may  have  set  an  im- 
portant precedent  for  the  future."  I  ask 
that  this  Reston  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
May  16,   1965J 

Washington:  An  Enterprising  Debate 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  15. — Something  new  and 
enterprising  has  happened  In  the  National 
Capital  this  weekend.  The  political  and 
Intellectual  communities  of  the  Nation  have 
come  together  and  engaged  in  a  serious  and 
responsible  debate  on  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  was  originally  against 
this  erudite  confrontation.  He  took  the 
opposition  on  the  campuses  of  the  country 
to  his  Vietnam  policy  as  another  act  of  high- 
brow hostility  to  him  personally.  Finally, 
he  agreed  to  let  his  principal  White  House 
adviser  on  foreign  policy,  W.  McGeorge 
Bundy,  former  dean  of  the  Harvard  faculty, 
address  the  visiting  professors  and  students; 
but,  in  the  end,  Mr.  Bundy  didn't  show. 

BUNDY    scratched 

Nevertheless,  despite  Mr.  Bundy's  regret- 
table and  unexplained  absence,  the  exchange 
of  ideas  In  the  meeting  was  useful  and  may 
have  set  an  Important  precedent  for  the 
future. 

This  was  not  merely  a  protest  by  the  stu- 
dents and  professors  about  what  is  happen- 
ing there — though  their  previous  protests 
brought  it  about — but  an  inquiry,  an  honest 
search  for  answers  to  the  moral,  political 
and  military  dilemmas  that  confront  the 
country  in  southeast  Asia. 

Most  Important,  it  was  a  model  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  vast,  democratic  con- 
tinental society,  when  modern  instruments 
of  communication  are  used  to  discuss  funda- 
mental questions  of  public  policy. 

It  was  not  only  that  hundreds  of  students 
and  professors  gathered  here  to  express  their 
concern  about  the  Johnson  administration's 
policy  in  Vietnam,  or  that  representatives 
of  the  administration  explained  at  last  what 
the  Government  was  doing  there,  but  that 
the  whole  discussion  was  carried  by  radio  to 
university  communities  in  35  States  and 
thus  enabled  the  students  to  continue  the 
discussion  In  the  corning  days  and  weeks. 

NO  resolution 

This  Is  something  quite  new  and  different 
from  the  struggles  between  governments  and 
universities  In  other  countries.  The  energy 
and  zeal  of  university  students  elsewhere  are 
usually  directed  either  against  the  Govern- 
ment, as  in  many  Latin-Ainerlcan  countries, 
or  as  an  Instrument  of  government  prop- 
aganda In  many  Communist  and  newly  de- 
veloped countries,  but  the  interuniverslty 
meeting  here  in  Washington  this  weekend 
provided  an  opportunity  to  find  the  truth 
between  the  policies  of  the  Government  and 
the  conflicting  views  of  its  critics. 

Nothing  was  really  resolved  in  the  process, 
but  an  important  technique  of  serious  dis- 
cussion was  discovered. 

Presidential  talks  in  the  past  have  not 
produced  objective  national  discussion  of 
political  realities.  Tlie  press  and  radio  and 
television  have  merely  dramatized  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  policy.  The  political 
debates  in   Congress  have  only  encouraged 


partisan  and  subjective  conclusions  about 
how  to  proceed.  And,  until  this  weekend, 
the  demonstrations  on  the  American  cam- 
puses have  provoked  more  heat  than  light. 

BALANCED  DEBATX 

The  debate  here  in  Washington  this  week- 
end, however,  has  been  more  balanced  £ind 
realistic.  The  Administration,  which  at  first 
was  aloof,  full  of  resentment  and  self-pity, 
finally  participated  In  the  discussion  and 
helped  Itself  and  its  critics  to  deal  with  re- 
alities in  the  process. 

Even  so,  this  debate  between  the  intellec- 
tual and  political  communities  of  the  coun- 
try is  still  unsatisfactory.  It  is  still  dealing 
primarily  with  the  effects  of  the  disorder  of 
the  world  and  not  with  the  causes.  Viet- 
nam, which  was  the  main  subject  of  this 
weekend's  discussion,  is  not  a  cause  but 
merely  one  effect  of  the  problem. 

The  cause  Is  the  poverty,  misery,  and  re- 
sentment of  most  of  the  human  race  and  the 
exploitation  of  these  things  by  the  cunning 
techniques  of  Communist  subversion.  An- 
other cause  is  the  failure  of  the  Western 
World  to  devise  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  these  facts. 

China  is  now  the  central  problem.  It  has 
a  grievance,  an  atomic  bomb,  a  religious  ide- 
ology and  a  staggering  surplus  of  people.  In 
Asia  it  is  the  arsenal  of  rebellion,  and  the 
problem  is  tow  to  deal  with  this  astounding 
fact. 

China  is  using  the  scientific  achievements 
of  the  West  to  defy  the  West — as  it  did  this 
past  week  with  its  explosion  of  another 
atomic  device.  The  most  dangerous  thing  in 
the  world  today  is  that  the  West  has  found 
no  means  to  deal  with  this  rising  problem 
and  the  university  professors  and  students 
are  quite  right  in  recognizing  that  no  gov- 
ernment has  come  up  with  the  answer. 

DISCUSSING    EEALITTES 

The  importance  of  this  weekend's  debate  In 
Washington  is  that  at  least  a  means  has  been 
found  to  discuss  these  realities,  to  move  from 
protest  against  the  effects  of  world  disorder 
to  analysis  of  causes  and  a  choice  of  hard 
options. 

The  interuniverslty  committee,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  Washington  teach-in, 
should  be  continued  and  supported  finan- 
cially. It  started  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan as  a  protesting  movement  against  the 
Government's  Vietnamese  policy,  threatening 
an  academic  strike,  and  has  now  developed 
into  a  forum  of  national  debate  which  could 
be  of  fundamental  Importance  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  New  York  Times  carried 
substantial  excerpts  from  this  national 
teach-in  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  17.  1965) 
Excerpts  From  National  Teach-in  on  Viet- 
nam Policy  and  Text  of  Bundy  Statement 

(Note. — Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
transcript  of  the  national  teacli-in  on  Viet- 
nam in  Washington  Saturday  as  recorded  by 
the  New  York  Times.) 

(Moderator  Ernest  Nagel,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Columbia  University.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  a  very  im- 
portant announcement  to  read.  I've  been 
requested  to  read  to  you  a  text  of  a  statement 
by  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  (Special  Assistant  to 
President  Johnson) : 

I  greatly  regret  that  it  Is  inipossible  for  me 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
of  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 
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I  have  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  and 
I  hate  to  miss  It.  When  I  accepted  your  In- 
vitation, I  did  so  with  a  warning  that  I  might 
be  unable  to  attend  because  of  other  duties. 
It  gives  me  no  pleasure  that  this  warning  has 
come  true. 

I  regret  my  absence  the  more  because  I 
wholly  disagree  with  those  who  have  argued 
that  It  Is  Inappropriate  for  a  Government  of- 
ficial to  take  part  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 
It  may  be  true,  although  I  have  no  first- 
hand knowledge  that  some  of  yovir  meetings 
on  Vietnam  have  failed  to  meet  the  standards 
appropriate  to  university  and  college  discus- 
sions. It  may  also  be  true,  and  I  have 
thought  so  once  or  twice  myself  that  a  few  of 
those  who  feel  strongly  about  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  have  been  more  interested  in 
pressure  upon  the  administration  than  In  fair 
discussion  with  Its  representatives. 

But  the  preliminary  eurrangements  for  this 
particular  meeting,  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge 
of  them,  have  been  fair  to  a  fault.  I'm  con/- 
fident  the  discussion  this  afternoon  will  be 
a  model  of  Its  kind. 

Share  deep  interest 
Members  of  the  academic  community  and 
members  of  the  administration  share  a  deep 
Interest  in  the  encouragement  of  such  fair 
and  open  discussion.  It  has  been  argued 
that  debate  of  this  kind  shoiild  be  avoided 
because  It  can  give  encouragement  to  the 
adversaries  of  our  country.  There  Is  some 
ground  for  this  argument,  since  it  is  true 
that  Communists  have  little  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  debate  in  a  free  society. 
The  Chinese  will  continue  to  pretend,  and 
perhaps  in  part  to  believe,  that  American  pol- 
icy is  weaker  because  700  faculty  members 
have  made  a  protest  against  our  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

Tl\e  American  people,  whatever  their  opin- 
ions, know  better.  They  know  that  those 
who  are  protesting  are  only  a  minority.  In- 
deed a  small  minority,  of  American  teachers 
and  students.  They  know  also  that  even 
within  that  minority  the  great  majority  ac- 
cept and  respect  the  rights  and  duty  of  the 
American  administration  to  meet  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  lor  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs. 

The  American  people  know  that  the  real 
day  of  danger  will  come  when  we  are  afraid 
of  any  unpopular  minority  or  unwilling  to 
reply  to  its  voices.  They  understand  what 
Communists  cannot  understand  at  all:  That 
open  discussion  between  our  citizens  and 
their  Government  Is  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem of  our  free  society.  We  cannot  let  the 
propaganda  of  totalitarlans  divert  us  from 
our  necessary  arguments  with  one  another, 
any  more  than  we  should  let  them  be  misled 
by  such  debates  If  we  can  help  it. 

I   will   not   take  your   time  In   this  brief 
message  for  a  rehearsal  of  the  policy  of  this 
-.administration  on   Vietnam.     Let   me   take 
[only  a  word  to  speak  of  our  purpose  here — 
_our  purpose  there.    That  purpose  is  peace  for 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  the  people  of  south- 
east   Asia,    and    the    people    of    the    United 
States. 

We  evidently  differ  on  the  choice  of  ways 
and  means  to  peace,  in  what  we  all  must 
recognize  to  be  a  comple.x.  ugly,  and  demand- 
ing situation.  Those  differences  may  go  deep 
to  the  nature  of  the  politics  of  Asia,  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  force  in  the  face  of  armed 
attack  and  to  the  true  prospects  and  pur- 
poses of  the  people  of  Vietnam  themselves. 

No  easy  goals 

But  my  own  assessment  Is  that  what  di- 
vides us  is  less  than  what  unites  us.  None  of 
us  wants  the  war  to  be  enlarged.  All  of  us 
want  a  decent  settlement.  None  of  us  wants 
other  men  to  be  forced  under  a  totalitarian 
political  authority.  All  of  us  seek  a  solution 
In  which  American  troops  can  be  honorably 
withdrawn.  None  of  us,  I  hope,  believes  that 
these  are  easy  goals.     All  of  us,  I  trust,  are 


prepared  to  be  steadfast  In  the  pursuit  of  our 
purix>ses. 

I  recognize  the  entire  sincerity  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  now  disagree  with  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  I  think  many  of  these 
critics  have  been  wrong  ^In  earlier  momenta 
of  stress  and  danger  and  I  think  many  of 
them  misunderstand  the  hard  realities  of  this 
dangerous  world.  But  their  good  faith  and 
good  Intent  are  not  In  question,  and  on  other 
issues  at  other  times  their  efforts  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  country. 

Having  said  this  much,  perhaps  I  can  ask 
you  In  return  that  these  critics  should  recog- 
nize that  the  administration,  which  now 
bears  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  does  not  admire  force  for  Its 
own  sake,  or  brinkmanship  of  any  sort.  The 
purpose  of  its  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam 
as  elsewhere  Is  that  diplomacy  and  p)ower  and 
progress  and  hope  shall  be  held  together  In 
the  service  of  the  freedom  of  us  all. 

So  I  trust  that  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon will  not  turn  upon  charge  and  counter- 
charge against  the  motives  of  those  with 
whom  we  disagree. 

Let  it  turn.  Instead,  upon  analysis  of  the 
situation  as  it  Is,  and  of  choices  for  the 
future  which  can  serve  the  purposes  we 
share.  \ 

I  repeat  my  apologies  for  my  forced  ab- 
sence: and  I  take  comfort  In  the  tl\pught 
that  I  shall  miss  the  meeting  more  tha\  you 
win  miss  me. 


RULES  TO    GOVERN  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  Nagel.  In  view  of  this  statement  from 
Mr.  Bundy  some  changes  will  have  to  be 
made  In  the  program  for  this  afternoon  and 
I  will  mention  that  presently. 

My  role  as  moderator  Imposes  upon  me  the 
obligation  to  say  only  what  Is  essential  and 
to  say  It  briefly.  I  will  therefore  limit  tlie 
introductory  remarks  to  stating  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  objective  of  this  meeting  and 
to  mentioning  the  simple  rules  that  will  gov- 
ern these  proceedings. 

This  meeting  has  come  Into  being  because 
of  widespread  doubt  In  many  academic  com- 
munities as  well  as  elsewhere  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  current  United  States  policy  In 
Vietnam.  It  needs  to  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  the  meeting  has  been  sponsored 
by  university  teachers  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  organized  by  the  Inter-Unlversity 
Committee  for  a  Public  Hearing  on  Vietnam 
on  the  basis  of  two  assumptions: 

The  first  Is  that  whether  or  not  those 
doubts  are  wellfounded,  there  has  been  In- 
sufficient responsible  debate  In  public  of  the 
great  Issues  raised  by  our  actions  In  south- 
e.ist  Asia. 

The  second  assumption  Is  that  since  a 
thorough  airing  of  these  Issues  by  compe- 
tent students  Is  a  condition  for  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  on  them.  In  a  liberal 
democracy  such  as  ours  In  which  govern- 
mental policies  require  the  assent  of  its  citi- 
zens, students  who  possess  knowledge  perti- 
nent to  those  issues  have  a  special  duty  to 
discuss  them  openly  and  critically. 

Aim  is  stated 

In  short,  the  primary  aim  of  this  meet- 
ing— an  aim  that  surely  merits  the  strong 
endorsement  of  all  who  are  committed  to 
the  Ideals  of  liberal  democracy — Is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  enlightenment  through 
responsible  discussion  of  a  serious  problem 
confronting  all  of  us. 

It  Is  possible  that  a  precedent  Is  being  set 
for  the  development  in  the  academic  com- 
munity of  a  generally  recognized  but  vigor- 
ous and  Informed  opposition  to  those  en- 
trusted with  political  power,  In  the  best 
sense  of  opposition  In  the  great  traditions  of 
political  democracy. 

Let  me  explain  the  format  of  the  discus- 
sion this  afternoon.  There  are  two  principal 
speakers:  I>r.  George  M.  Kahln,  professor  of 
political  science,  Cornell  University,  and  Dr. 


Robert    Scalaplno,     professor     of    political 
science.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Scalaplno  has  graciously  agreed  at  the 
last  minute  to  replace  the  speech  that  Mr. 
Bundy  had  promised  to  give. 

Associated  with  each  of  the  principal 
speakers,  there's  a  supporting  panel.  Be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  the  word  received 
from  the  White  House  about  the  unavaU. 
ability  of  Mr.  Bundy,  Mr.  Kahln's  supporting 
panel  consists  of  four  members,  while  Mr. 
Scalaplno's  only  three,  since  he  was  originally 
one  of  that  group. 

Dr.  Kahln  Is  associated  with  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau,  professor  of  political  science  and 
modern  history  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago: Dr.  Mary  Wright,  professor  of  history, 
Yale  University;  Dr.  Stanley  Millet,  professor 
of  history  and  political  science  In  Briarclifle 
College;  Dr.  William  A.  Williams,  professor 
of  history.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

With  Dr.  Scalaplno  Is  associated  a  group 
consisting  of  Dr.  Zbygrlew  Brzezlnskl.  pro- 
fessor  of  government,  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  Wesley  Fishel.  professor  of  political 
science,  Michigan  State  University,  and  Dr. 
Michael  Llndsey,  professor  of  government, 
American  University. 

The  principal  speakers  will  have  a  hall- 
hour  each  to  present  their  views;  and  then 
share  an  additional  5  to  10  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss what  has  been  said  by  them.  This  ex- 
change will  be  followed  by  comments  or 
questions  from  the  panelist,  each  with  6  min- 
utes at  his  or  her  disposal,  and  beginning 
with  Dr.  Morgenthau  In  an  order  alternating 
between  the  supporting  groups. 

Three  minutes  will  be  available  to  the 
principal  speakers  to  respond  to  questions 
put  to  them  by  panelists;  or  If  the  speaker 
prefers  to  delegate  the  response,  to  some 
member  of  his  supporting  panel. 

The  final  portion  of  these  proceedings, 
which  we  hope  will  begin  not  later  than 
4:30,  because  of  commitments  to  various 
broadcasting  systems,  will  be  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  in  which  principal  speak- 
ers and  panelists  will  participate. 

The  meeting  will  conclude  with  sxunma- 
tlons  by  Drs.  Kahln  and  Scalaplno. 

The  first  principal  speaker  this  afternoon 
Is  Dr.  Kahln. 

GRAVE  ERRORS  IN  POLICT  FOUND 

Mr.  Kahin.  Mr.  Nagel,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  indeed  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Bundy  finds  It  Impossible  to  be  with  us  this 
afternoon.  I  see  no  reason  therefore  for  al- 
tering In  any  significant  way  the  remar'tis  Id 
planned  to  make.  I  will  perhaps  have  a  few 
additional  things  to  say  In  closing  concern- 
ing his  absence. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  war.  American 
officltjls  have  made  such  grave  errors  In  policy 
toward  southeast  Asia  that  we  have  every 
right  to  be  skeptical  about  their  ability  to 
respond  Intelligently  to  the  present  situation 
in  Vietnam.  "Their  most  consistent  failure 
has  been  an  Inability  both  to  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  Asian  nationalism  and  to  work 
with  rather  than  against  this  powerful  force 
This  Is  a  major  reason  why  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Indonesia  have  become  so  distrustful  of  the 
United  States,  and  why  they  have  either 
broken  or  come  close  to  breaking  their  rela- 
tions with  us. 

Moreover  the  obsession  of  American  policy 
makers  with  what  they  still  see  as  mono- 
Uthic  communism  has  blinded  them  to  the 
fact  that  communism  In  Asia  has  adapted 
Itself  to  nationalism.  And  they  have  con- 
fused the  broad  but  nationally  differentiated 
force  and  potential  of  communism  with  the 
threat  of  specifically  Chinese  power. 

Despite  the  Immense  Information  gather- 
ing facilities  of  the  Government,  serious 
policy  mistakes  have  been  made  because 
decisions  have  been  taken  on  the  basis  of 
Inappropriate  criteria,  wrong  analyses  and  a 
disregard  for  the  relevant  facts.  At  the 
same  time   essential  Information   has   been 
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withheld  from  the  American  public  and 
crucial  policy  decisions  concerning  southeast 
Asia  have  been  made  before  the  public  has 
Tien  been  aware  that  a  problem  exists.  And 
once  taken,  these  decisions  have  set  in  mo- 
rion events  which  severely  circumscribed  any 
moderating  Influence  which  an  Informed 
nubile  opinion  might  bring  to  bear. 

Moreover  In  recent  months  the  tendency 
has  increased  to  dismiss  even  thoughtful 
criticism  of  Government  policy  as  Irrespon- 
sible meddling. 

Illusory  hope  seen 

In  Vietnam,  American  policy  has  been 
wrong  from  the  outset.  In  the  decade  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  because  of  our  Illusory 
hope  that  we  could  Induce  Prance  to  become 
the  keystone  in  an  American-designed  Euro- 
pean military  organization,  we  temporized 
with  our  commitment  to  national  self-deter- 
mination and  backed  Prance  In  her  efforts 
to  reestablish  control  over  Vietnam. 

By  supporting  her  attempt  to  establish  a 
Vietnamese  regime  which  lacked  nationalist 
support,  we  helped  Insure  that  Vietnamese 
patriots  would  have  no  real  alternative  but 
to  rally  to  the  banner  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
France's  humiliating  defeat  at  Dlenbienphu 
m  1954  was  a  military  defeat  but  It  was  made 
Inevitable  by  the  political  failure  that  pre- 
ceded It. 

Then  came  the  Geneva  Agreements  clearly 
specifying  that  Vietnam  was  one  country. 
They  stipulated  that  the  17th  parallel  was  a 
temporary  demarcation  line,  not  in  anjr  way 
to  be  Interpreted— and  here  I'm  usln%  the 
text  of  the  agreement — not  In  any  way  to 
be  interpreted  as  constituting  a  political  or 
territorial  boundary. 

The  United  States  In  Its  own  unilateral 
declaration  at  Geneva  spoke  only  of  one  Viet- 
nam, not  of  a  South,  and  not  of  a  North,  and 
with  respect  to  the  conference's  provision  for 
national  elections,  the  United  States  also 
stated— again  In  Its  ovira  unilateral  declara- 
tion—that It  would  continue  to  seek  to 
achieve  unity  through  free  elections  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations. 

Nevertheless  the  United  States  soon  there- 
after set  out  to  build  up  a  separate  state  In 
the  South.  And  again  we  made  the  mistake 
of  thinking  we  could  establish  a  viable  gov- 
ernment on  an  Inadequate  nationalist  base. 
The  United  States  supported  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
giving  him,  as  you  know,  massive  amounts 
of— economic  Initially  and  later — military 
assistance. 

But  American  aid  was  no  substitute  for 
nationalist  support,  something  Dlem's  re- 
gime never  really  acquired,  despite  what  our 
offlcials  told  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  -nr 

Diem  himself  had  said  In  1953 — repeatedly, 
I  might  add — that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — and  I'm 
quoting  him — "gained  In  popularity  as  a 
leader  of  the  resistance,  not  as  a  Commu- 
nist," and  that  the  vast  majority  of  his 
followers  were  nationalist  and  In  no  way 
pro-Communist. 

What  the  United  States  failed  to  recognize 
was  that  In  these  conditions  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
who  for  at  least  9  years  had  been  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalist movement,  could  not  be  replaced 
as  the  leader  of  the  Vietnamese  people  by  a 
man  supported  from  the  outside,  a  man  little 
known  and  who  had  spent  the  critical 
years— nearly  all  of  them — of  the  independ- 
ence struggle  abroad. 

America's  failure,  of  course,  to  build  up  an 
effective  goverrunent  under  Diem  Is  now  well 
known,  but  this  was  not  Immediately  ap- 
parent, for  after  Geneva  his  regime  enjoyed 
several  years  of  grace  during  which  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  followers  left  It  pretty  much  alone. 

Essentially  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Geneva  agreements  had  promised  nation- 
wide electlona  for  1956  and  it  was  primarily 
because  of  this  provision  and  because  the 
agreements    also    stipulated     that     Prance 


would  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
accords — carrying  out  the  accords  south  of 
the  17th  parallel — and  that  France  would  re- 
main there  until  the  elections  were  held — 
primarily  because  of  those  reasons  that  the 
Vletmlnh  withdrew  Its  armies  from  the 
south  and  for  a  considerable  period  sus- 
pended revolutionary  activity  there. 

But  with  American  encouragement  Diem 
refused  to  permit  the  elections  in  1956  and 
France  washed  her  hands  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  she  had  assumed  at  Geneva, 

Rei^eging  is  charged 

Regardless  of  what  sophistry  has  been  em- 
ployed to  demonstrate  otherwise,  by  en- 
couraging Diem  to  defy  this  central  provision 
of  the  Geneva  agreements,  the  United  States 
reneged  on  the  position  It  had  taken  there 
In  Its  own  unilateral  declaration. 

Civil  war  In  Vietnam  became  Inevitable,  for 
when  a  military  struggle  for  power  ends  on 
the  agreed  condition  that  the  competition 
will  be  transferred  to  the  political  level,  can 
the  side  which  violates  the  agreed  conditions 
legitimately  expect  that  the  military  struggle 
will  not  be  resumed? 

Despite  the  Initial  period  of  Insulation 
from  Vletmlnh  militancy  and  despite  un- 
stinted American  economic  and  political 
backing.  Diem  failed  to  develop  a  real  base 
of  popular  support.  Programs  urged  by  the 
United  States  for  social  and  economic  re- 
form, and  for  winning  the  allegiance  of  the 
non-Vietnamese  hlll-dwelUng  people,  were 
never  effectively  carried  out. 

The  Saigon  regime  remained  all  too  Iso- 
lated from  the  Vietnamese  peasantry.  As  a 
result.  It  was  unable  to  compete  with  the 
Vletcong  guerrillas  when,  from  1958  on,  these 
guerrillas  adopted  Increasingly  militant 
policies. 

And  in  the  19  months  since  the  assassina- 
tion of  Diem,  the  situation  has  continued  to 
deteriorate  and  the  shifting  combinations 
of  army  officers  and  bureaucrats  controlling 
the  Government  have  remained  Just  as  iso- 
lated from  the  villagers  of  Vietnam. 

Paced  with  this  decline  in  political  cohe- 
sion, and  the  evident  Inability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  to  stave  off  the  Vlet- 
cong, the  present  administration  has  en- 
larged the  war  in  Vietnam  by  bombing  the 
north  and  increasing  American  military  ac- 
tivity in  the  south. 

Power  called  the  reply 

It  has  endeavored  to  compensate  for  the 
continuing  erosion  of  Saigon's  political  and 
military  base  by  Introducing  more  American 
troops,  more  American  air  power. 

It  has  Justified  this  In  terms  of  our  pledge 
to  support  Vietnam,  a  commitment  which, 
as  you  know,  the  administration  regards  as 
a  test  case. 

And  here  I  think  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  recall  the  caveat  of  Secretary  Acheson  In 
1950  when  he  stated  that  America  could  not 
by  Itself  create  politically  stable  states  In 
Asia. 

KENNEDY  REMARK  OP   1963  QUOTED 

President  Kennedy  also  recognized  these 
limitations  when.  In  September  of  1963.  he 
said  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  "In  the  final 
analysis  It's  their  war — they're  the  ones  who 
have  to  win  It  or  lose  It.  We  can  help  them, 
give  them  equipment.  We  can  send  our  men 
out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have  to  win 
it." 

In  the  context  of  these  cautions,  does  an 
unconditional  American  military  pledge  to 
a  weak  and  factious  regime  which  lacks  pop- 
ular backing — does  that  make  common- 
sense?  Is  our  pledge  of  support  completely 
unqualified?  Does  it  not  demand  a  mini- 
mum degree  of  performance  and  coopera- 
tion from  Saigon — political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary? Is  our  pledge  automatically  to  any 
military  or  civilian  group  which  happens  to 
control  Saigon?  What  happens  if  our  cur- 
rent policy  of  brinkmanship  induces  Hanoi 


to   send   Its   300,000-man   army   Into   South 
Vietnam? 

Because  this  It  may  very  well  do  if  the 
damage  Infilcted  by  the  United  States  be- 
comes so  great  that  the  North  has  little  to 
lose  by  undertaking  a  retaliatory  attack  and 
little  to  save  through  compromise  and 
negotiation. 

The  well-known  military  analyst,  Hanson 
Baldwin,  has  estimated  that  to  cope  effec- 
tively with  such  a  force  the  United  States 
might  have  to  use  as  many  as  a  million  men. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  does  not  have 
these  forces  immediately  available  and  even 
to  send  In  a  small  proportion  would  use  up 
our  entire  strategic  reserve. 

This  same  trend  toward  a  rapprochement 
with  Russia  started  by  President  Eisenhower, 
continued  by  President  Kennedy,  that  trend 
has  already  been  seriously  affected  by  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  and  It  will  be  further 
undermined  If  we  continue  on  our  present 
course. 

Among  Communist  Parties  throughout 
Asia  as  well  as  among  the  nonallned  states 
generally,  China's  scornful  derision  of  Rus- 
sia's policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  has  been 
gaining  ever-wider  approval. 

The  possibility  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  contain  China's 
power — China's  power  and  Infiuence  in 
southeast  Asia — is  becoming  evermore  re- 
mote. Our  major  aim  In  Asia  is  to  contain 
China  and  thus  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  the  states  of  south  and  southeast  Asia  to 
develop  free  from  Peiping's  dominating 
Influence. 

And  it  Is  this  consideration  which  should 
govern  American  policy  toward  Vietnam. 
No  matter  how  much  military  power  we  pour 
Into  Vietnam,  the  present  American  policy  of 
trying  to  sustain  a  separate  state  In  the 
south  may  very  well  fall  because  the  local 
political  factors  necessary  to  insure  success 
are  simply  not  there. 

If  we  are  going  to  salvage  anything  in 
Vietnam,  we  will  achieve  more  through  a 
cease-fire  and  a  negotiated  political  settle- 
ment than  through  the  futile  Infusion  of 
more  and  more  American  military  power. 

The  United  States  must  recognize  that  the 
historic  Vietnam  fear  of — fear  of  and  antag- 
onism toward — China  continues — continues 
despite  the  common  adherence  to  Commu- 
nist Ideology.  And  Inasmuch  as  the  char- 
acter of  Vietnamese  communism  is  Insepara- 
ble from  Vietnamese  nationalism,  Viet- 
namese power  win  not  necessarily  be  exerted 
In  concert  with  Chinese  power. 

DEFINING     INTEREST 

This  Is  likely  to  depend  upon  whether  such 
actions  conform  with  Vietnamese  national 
Interest  as  the  Vietnamese  people  define  that 
Interest. 

Those  who  still  are  Impressed  by  the  sim- 
plistic domino  theory  must  realize  that  non- 
Communist  governments  of  southeast  Asia 
win  not  automatically  collapse  If  the  Commu- 
nists should  come  to  control  all  of  Vietnam. 
So  long  as  southeast  Asian  governments  are 
in  harmony  with  their  nation's  nationalism, 
so  long  as  they  are  wise  enough  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  economic  and  social  demands 
of  their  people,  they  are  not  likely  to  succumb 
to  communism. 

Nationalism  and  the  demand  for  social  and 
economic  progress  are  the  dominant  forces  in 
southeast  Asia  today.  If  we  can  work  with 
these  forces.  If  we  can  work  with  them  we  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  maintaining 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  states  of  south- 
east Asia  and  provide  them  with  a  better  op- 
portunity to  develop  along  non-Communist 
lines. 

The  fiijt  step  in  that  direction  must  be  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

What  has  our  position  been  thus  far?  I 
think  you  know  it  well.  The  administration 
tells  vis  that  it  is  prepared  to  negotiate  un- 
conditionally but  in  effect  on  condition  that 
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the  Vletcong  cease  all  operations  Itnmedl.itely 
and  on  condition  tr.at  the  state  of  Soutli 
Vietnam — and  this  is  the  mt>st  Important 
condition,  I  would  s  ly — on  condition  that  the 
state  of  South  Vietnam  continue  Its  separate 
existence  In  permanent  violation  of  the 
Geneva  agreements. 

Furthermore,  we  have  made  clear  that  the 
Vletcong  and  Its  political  arm,  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  cannot  be  party  to  such 
negotiations.  Not  only  is  that  one  more  con- 
dition, but  it  flies  squarely  In  the  face  of 
reality — poUticnl  reality. 

It  is.  I  think,  widely  acknowledged  that  at 
least  half  of  the  South  is  today  under  the 
control  of  the  Vletcong.  Is  it  not  Utopian  to 
assume  that  Hanoi  is  in  a  position  to  insist 
upon  the  Vletcong's  yielding  up  the  position 
it  has  won  there? 

In  1954.  the  Vietminh  could  Induce  its  nu- 
merous supporters  in  the  South  to  accept 
Vietnam's  partition  and  to  abandon  their 
gains  south  of  the  17th  parallel,  because 
partition  was  regiirded  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure to  last  only  until  elections. 

But  we  cannot  assume  that  once  again  the 
Insiu-gents  in  the  South  will  give  up  what 
they  have  won  through  long  and  difflcult 
campaigns. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  the  doctrine  of  un- 
compromising struggle  and  a  real  expecta- 
tion of  victory  had  been  assiduously  nur- 
tured among  the  Vietcong.  While  there  Is 
undoubtedly  a  considerable  congruence  of  in- 
terest between  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong.  un- 
der these  circumstances  we  cannot  assume 
that  Hanoi  can  abruptly  call  off  the  south- 
erners" resistance. 

And  whatever  Influence  Hanoi  can  exert 
over  the  Vietcong.  we  cannot  expect  it  to 
exert  this  so  long  as  we  continue  bombing 
the  north. 

The  morale  of  the  North  Vietnamese  is, 
of  course,  no  more  likely  to  be  broken  by 
bombs  than  was  that  of  the  British  or  the 
Russians  in  the  last  war.  Indeed  their  will 
Is  likely  to  be  stiffened.  President  Johnson 
said  after  our  Embassy  in  Saigon  had  been 
bombed  that  outrages  like  this  will  only  re- 
inforce the  determination  of  the  American 
people  and  Government.  What  Is  true  for 
Americ.ins  is  true  for  the  Vietnamese. 

Halting  our  bombardment  of  the  north 
would  be  our  first  genuine  indication  of  an 
interest  in  negotiations.  Our  quite  cavalier 
dismissal  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General's  efforts  hardly  constituted  a  serious 
American  interest  In  negotiations.  I  submit 
that  we  should  give  him  an  unequivocal 
mandate  to  pursue  negotiations  and  that  we 
should  make  clear  that  we  want  not  Just  dis- 
cussions but  serious  negotiations. 

Support  of  others  urged 

And  I  would  suggest  that  concurrently  we 
should  give  much  more  encouragement  than 
we  have  to  those  nonalined  Asian  and  Afri- 
can states  which  wish  to  help  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam. 

And  Anally,  for  those  many  Americans  who 
still  regard  full  public  discussion  of  vitally 
Important  national  Issues  as  essential  to  our 
brand  of  democracy,  there  Is  a  particularly 
disquieting  domestic  aspect  of  this  situation : 

Realizing  as  they  do  that  an  Informed  pub- 
ll-:  discussion  requires  access  to  the  relevant 
facts,  these  Americans  can  only  be  deeply 
disturbed  when  a  spokesman  for  the  news- 
paper editors  of  this  coimtry  feela  compelled 
to  state  as  he  did  last  month  that  the  Amer- 
ican press  In  Vietnam  faces  stronger  restric- 
tions than  It  ever  has  In  wartime  and  that 
we  are  getting  contradictions,  doubletalk 
and  half-truths  from  the  Government  con- 
cerning the  situation  In  Vietnam. 

And  surely  Americans  have  grounds  for 
concern  when  the  New  York  Times  can  edi- 
torialize, as  It  did  shortly  after  this,  less  than 
3  weeks  ago,  that  high-ranking  repre- 
sentativea  of  Government  In  Washington 
and  In  Saigon  have  so  obscured,  confused,  or 


distorted  news  from  Vietnam  or  have  made 
such  fatuously  erroneous  evaluations  about 
the  course  of  the  war  that  the  credibility  of 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  sacrificed. 

When  the  American  public  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  war  It  has  the  right  to  full  and  honest 
answers. 

I  had  indeed  hoped  that  Mr.  Bundy's  ap- 
pearance would  be  an  Indication  of  a  change 
in  the  administration's  attitude  as  to  the 
value  of  informed  public  discussion.  I  can 
only  hope  that  his  indispensabillty  In  meet- 
ing some  major  crisis  of  policymaking  is 
really  of  greater  importance  than  the  contri- 
bution he  might  have  made  this  afternoon 
toward  our  better  understanding  of  the  ad- 
ministration's aims  and  to  that  kind  of 
enlightened  public  discussion  which  Is  so 
essential  to  the  wisest  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

IS  VIETCONG  AN  INDIGENOUS  FORCE? 

Mr.  Nagel.  The  second  principal  speaker 
is  Professor  Scalaplno. 

Professor  Scalapino.  Mr.  Moderator,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  panel,  ladles  and  gen- 
tleman of  the  audience,  both  here  and  un- 
seen: 

First,  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  I 
am  not  here  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Govern- 
ment. I  did  not  know — I  do  not  know — 
what  Mr.  Bundy  would  have  said.  As  the 
moderator  has  made  clear,  we  knew  about 
this  on  both  sides  of  this  panel  only  about 
12:30  and  consequently  my  remarks  will  be 
strictly  those  of  myself  as  prepared  rather 
hastily  after  that  time. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  beginning  I 
would  not  start  my  remarks  with  an  his- 
torical background  as  did  Profe.«sor  Kahin.  I 
would  rather  prefer  to  work  those  into  some 
of  the  critical  questions  to  which  I  would 
like  to  address  myself. 

The  first  of  these  questions,  which  Is,  I 
think,  critical,  is  as  follows: 

Is  the  Vletcong  a  truly  indigenous  force  in 
South  Vietnam  and  has  It  achieved  Its 
strength  for  its  support  such  as  It  is  through 
promoting  socioeconomic  reform? 

To  me.  the  ansv.er  to  this  question,  while 
complicated,  is,  on  balance,  no. 

Let  me  site,  to  begin,  an  editorial  from  the 
Peiplng  E)ally  Worker  of  April  15  of  this  year 
and  reproduced  In  the  Peiplng  Review  on 
April  23.  Said  Peiplng:  The  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple's antl-U.S.  struggle  for  national  salva- 
tion is  a  just  revolutionary  struggle  against 
aggression.  It  is  certain  to  win,  because 
there  is  the  wise  leadership  of  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  Workers  Party  of  Vietnam,  because 
there  is  the  unity  of  the  30  million  Vietna- 
mese people,  and  because  there  is  sympathy 
and  support  from  people  the  world  over." 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  first  phrase 
in  that  statement:  "Because  there  is  the  wise 
leadership  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  Workers 
Party  of  Vietnam."  I  think  that  there  Is 
little  question  that  the  Vletcong  is  a  carbon 
copy  of  the  Vietminh  which  preceded  It. 
This  is  certainly  not  to  say  that  it  does  not 
have  indigenous  support  and  leadership  in 
nominal  terms  at  least.  Clearly  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  orig- 
inated from  the  south  as  that  front  is  now 
structured.  And  whatever  the  bewildering 
differences  in  figures,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  a  significant  segment  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  is  still  southern  In  origin. 

CRITICAL  FACTORS 

But  what  are  the  truly  critical  factors? 
These  factors.  It  seems  to  me,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  who  does  know  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front?  Individuals 
like  Nguyen  Wuc  Ngo.  How  many  either  in 
or  out  of  Vietnam  really  subscribe  to  their 
leadership?  The  real  leaders  of  the  Vlet- 
cong are,  and  have  always  been,  those  In 
small  hard-core  elements  that  are  also  mem- 
bers   of    the    Communist    Party — and    that 


party  has  Hanoi  as  Its  headquarters  now  u 
in  the  past. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Revolutionary  Part» 
numbers  no  more  than  500  or  so.  it  coulj 
not  possibly  be  expected  to  dominate  the 
500,000-man  party  of  the  north.  Not  only 
Is  the  leadership  of  this  movement  shadowy 
Indeed,  but  take  a  look  at  its  basic  princi- 
ples. I  urge  you  to  read  them  carefully 
because  I  suggest  that  though  there  may 
have  been  differences  in  tactics  between  the 
South  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
North  Workers  Party,  or  Laodong  group,  there 
have  been  no  differences  up  to  date  on  the 
question  of  basic  policies  or  of  fundamental 
programs. 

This  Is  not  an  unusual  movement.  The 
Vietminh  also  had  innumerable  non-Com- 
munist elements.  The  Vietminh  also  until 
it  came  to  power  claimed  to  be  a  multlclass, 
multifront  organization  dedicated  to  na- 
tional liberation  of  Vietnam.  But  it  ended 
up  as  you  well  know  under  the  domination 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  opponents  were 
either  liquidated,  silenced,  or  reformed. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  what  Is  critical  here 
is  that  we  do  Indeed  face  a  complicated 
situation  In  which  borrowing  heavily  from 
Chinese  revolutionary  tactics  of  the  past  a 
five-stage  development  toward  revolution  ti 
Involved. 

The  first  stage  is  always  to  build  a  tight- 
ly disciplined,  carefully  controlled  Commu- 
nist Party  that  Is  not  susceptible  to  pene- 
tration from  the  outside. 

The  second  stage  is  to  develop  a  united- 
front  movement,  and  in  this  stage  of  course 
one  .solicits  the  support  If  one  can  obtain 
it  of  the  peasantry,  of  the  intelligentsia,  of 
the  petit  bourgeois,  using  such  socioeco- 
nomic Issues  and  nationalist  issues  as  can  be 
used. 

The  third  stage  is  that  when  this  united 
front  is  built  one  moves  Into  guerrlll.t  war- 
fare. 

The  fourth  stage  Is  that  If  guerrilla  warfare 
Is  basically  successful  and  the  cities  can  be 
surrounded  one  moves  into  po-sitlonal  war- 
fare. 

And  thence  to  victory,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  people's  democracy  In  which  the 
real  opponents  of  tlie  regime  are  at  that  point 
out. 

For  I  know  of  no  significant  opposition 
in  North  Vietnam  today  that  survived  this 
five-stage  development  and  could  remain  In 
true  opposition  to  the  leaders  of  the  Laodong 
party. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  understand  this 
development,  because  it  is  neither  unique  to 
Vietnam,  nor  for  that  matter  of  fact,  to 
China,  whence  It  came  earlier;  nor,  in  certain 
respects,  to  North  Kore-i 

It  is  a  phenomenon  that  Involves  a  com- 
bination of  civil  war  av.d  international  aid 
and  assistance.  And  iniloss  both  ingredient! 
are  given  their  approximate  weight  and  role. 
I  think  one  misunderstands  the  complexity 
of  the  problem,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
solution. 

Let  me  raice  another  question:  Does  the 
Vletcong  really  command  the  support  and 
allegiance  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam? 

Ansicer  must  be  "No" 
I  think  again,  though  the  answer  is  coo- 
plicated,  the  answer  on  balance  must  be  no 
What  is  a  true  phenomenon  is  that  though 
the  Diem  government  made  many  mistakes, 
and  I  am  not  here  in  any  sense  to  defend  it 
although  the  Diem  government  made  manT 
mistakes,  one  of  the  Interesting  things  U 
that  very  few.  If  any,  significant  antl-Dlem 
leaders  In  the  south  Joined  the  Vletcong 
One  of  the  significant  things  is  that  today 
still,  the  great  popular  elements  of  Soutli 
Vietnam  are  not  a  part  of  the  Vletcong,  nof 
have  they  ever  been. 

I  refer  to  the  Buddhists.  And  the  Bud- 
dhist solution  for  this  problem,  neutrallrt 
as  It  Is,  does  not  Involve  the  movement  of 
the  Vletcong  into  power.     The  latest  BWl- 
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dhlst  proposal  that  I've  seen  urges  that  all 
Vletcong  elements  go  North.  Americans  go 
out,  and  some  kind  of  International  force 

"'now,  second:  What  about  the  Cao  Dai 
and  the  Hoa-Hao. 

There  are  groups  that  command  in  some 
deeree  the  allegiance  of  millions  of  Vietnam- 
ese The  Cao  Dai  alone  has  some  2  million 
in  its  reported  membership.  Have  these 
leaders  joined  the  Vietcong?  Have  they  sup- 
ported this  so-called  national  liberation 
movement? 

Tliere  have  been  some  exceptions.  One  Is 
always  able  to  pick  up  in  united-front  activi- 
ties 5  Catholics,  3  Hoa-Hao,  10  Buddhists. 
But  en  masse,  the  leadership  that  repre- 
sents the  central  strength  of  the  really 
important  functional  elements  of  South 
Vietnam  are  not.  and  have  never  been,  a  part 
of  this  Communist-dominattd  National  Lib- 
eration Front. 

It  is  not  to  say  that  they  support  the 
present  Government  necessarily. 

But  what  I  think  Is  more  important  is  to 
gay  that  through  the  stresses,  the  travails, 
the  uncertainties  of  months  and  years  of  civil 
war.  they  did  not  join  the  Communist  move- 
ment. 

And  I  think  it  Is  also  significant,  quite 
frankly,  to  point  out  that  the  successes  of 
the  Vietcong  are  neither  attributable  alone 
to  the  appeals  which  they  have  been  able  to 
make  on  social,  economic  or  nationalist 
grounds. 

I  would  not  depreciate  those  appeals,  or 
their  success  in  some  quarters.  But  what  I 
would  emphasize  and  reemphasize  is  the  fact 
that  Communist  strength  in  South  Vietnam, 
as  in  many  other  areas,  is  also  heavily  attrib- 
utable to  organizational  skill. 

"A  poioerful  weapon" 

If  one  takes  hold  of  a  movement  political- 
ly and  can  organize  it,  mobilize  it.  and  utilize 
all  of  the  organizational  technique,  then  one 
has,  indeed,  a  powerful  weapon — particularly 
when  one  works  in  a  truly  diverse,  heter- 
opneous,  nonorganized  society. 

THREE  BROAD  ALTERNATTVES  SEEN 

It  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that 
because  one  has  organizational  control,  one 
has  public  support.  I  think  anyone  familiar 
with  American  big-city  politics  must  know 
that. 

The  fact  is  that  organization  is  critical  to 
Communist  success  In  Asia  and  elsewhere 
and  very  frequently  coercion  as  much  as 
persuasion  is  involved.  How  many  village 
officials,  good,  bad  and  Indifferent,  have  been 
killed  by  the  Vletcong  in  recent  years? 

Some  estimates  are  6,000.    I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  them  were  bad,  many  of  them 
indifferent,  some  of  them  good,  but  the  only 
question  that  was  really  asked  was,  do  they 
support  the  Government  or  don't  they? 

And  if  they  do,  then  they're  finished.  For 
to  root  out  the  willful  bases  of  power  that 
critical  in  the  development  of  a  moment  like 
this,  and  It  has  little  to  do  quite  frankly 
with  the  appeal  of  Issues,  socioeconomic  or 
others. 

Now  I  make  these  points  because  I  think 
that  if  the  true  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  could  really  be  tested.  It  Is 
very  doubtful  that  they  would  vote  for  the 
Vletcong.  And  this  question  of  elections.  In 
Geneva  or  after  the  Geneva  agreements  or 
elsewhere,  troubles  me  greatly. 

For  I  do  not  know,  frankly,  of  any  state 
that  has  been  controlled  by  the  Communists 
which  could  afford  to  allow  free  elections. 
And  quite  frankly  In  recent  announcements 
coming  out  of  Hanoi.  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
Indicate  that  Hanoi  Is  Interested  In  elections 
in  the  north. 

Mass  media  system 
I  have  seen  nothing  to  indicate  that  they 
would  really  relinquish  the  mass  media  com- 
munications system  for  purposes  of  a  true 


dialog,    that    they    would    allow    the    estab- 
lishment of  class  enemy  parties. 

I  have  seen  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
foi-mula  of  free  elections  which  is  meaning- 
ful in  the  democratic  context  can  be  mean- 
ingful In  a  Communist  context.  And  if  that 
is  true,  then  was  the  Geneva  agreement  al- 
ways a  fraudulent  one?  Then  was  it  clearly 
fraudulent  from  the  beginning  to  assume 
that  you  could  have  free  elections  In  a  so- 
ciety domiiiated  by  men  who  regard  class 
enemies  as  susceptible  to  control  through 
whatever  means  possible? 

Now,  I  think  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
basic  issues  that  confront  us  today,  they 
were  outlined  in  broad  terms  very  well  this 
morning  by  Professor  Schlesinger.  We  are 
confronted,  at  least  theoretically,  with  three 
broad  alternatives:  Withdrawal.  Negotia- 
tions.    Or  escalation. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  arguments 
against  withdrawal  are  so  powerful  and  so 
strong  that  at  least  as  yet  they  have  not 
been  answered. 

It  Is  not  merely  that  withdrawal  would 
reduce  American  credibility  with  her  allies 
and  neutrals  round  the  world,  but  it  is  also 
that  it  would  a  "green  light"  to  the  new 
national  liberation  movements  which  arc 
even  now  getting  underway.  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  you  that  Peiplng  has  broadcast 
repeatedly  Its  Intent  to  support  the  Thai 
national  liberation  movement  and  has  al- 
ready launched  the  first  propaganda  with 
this  matter  In  hand. 

If  socioeconomic  Interests  are  the  critical 
question,  we  would  have  some  curious  new 
kinds  of  analyses  to  make.  We  cannot  ig- 
nore the  ingredient  of  power.  And  central 
to  this.  It  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  5  years,  Peiplng  and  Moscow 
have  been  arguing  vigorously  about  the  way 
in  which  to  handle  American  imperialism. 
That  argument,  which  has  gone  down  to 
this  present  month,  is  roughly  speaking  as 
follows,  and  I  think  you  know  It  well : 

American  Imperialism,  argues  Peiplng,  Is  a 
"paper  tiger."  Push  and  attack — It  will  re- 
treat. It  Is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  nuclear 
blackmail  threat.  The  problem  with  the 
Russians,  argues  Peiplng,  is  that  they  have 
been  too  sensitive  to  American  power,  too 
willing  to  compromise,  too  unwilling  to  push 
the  revolutionary  movement  forward. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  above  all,  with- 
drawal— withdrawal  would  prove  that  Pei- 
plng was  right  and  make  It  virtually  Im- 
possible for  moderation  to  prevail  Inside 
the  world  Communist  movement.  For  if  the 
strategy  of  pushing  American  power  and 
forcing  it  Into  a  unilateral  retreat  works — 
if  It  works  in  Vietnam,  it  will  work  elsewhere 
and  be  tried  everywhere. 

Domino  view  altered 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  domino  theory 
precisely.  I  think  it  should  be  more  appli- 
cable to  checkers  theory.  For,  Peiplng  will 
jump  over — not  only  states  which  she  can 
neutralize,  but  perhaps  even  continents. 
She  will  Jump  to  those  areas  where  she  can 
build  the  Ingredients  for  this  kind  of  for- 
mula. And,  Indeed,  as  long  as  she  has  the 
combination  of  privileged  sanctuaries  with- 
in her  own  territory  and  that  of  her  allies; 
as  long  as  she  had  the  ingredients,  her  mo- 
bilizing manpower  and  equipment  for  their 
support  and  training,  as  long  as  she  had 
these  ingredients,  then.  I  think,  she  had  a 
strategy  that  was  well-nigh  foolproof. 

Let  me  then  move  to  this  question  of  nego- 
tiation: I  suspect  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  jjeople  in  this  room,  and  listening  to 
us,  favor  negotiation.  And  I  suspect  that 
the  critical  Issues,  therefore,  to  come  Is:  Who 
Is  willing  to  negotiate  and  on  what  terms. 

Up  to  date — and  we  can  certainly  hope  that 
this  will  change — the  Chinese  have  indicated 
very  little  willingness  to  negotiate.  They 
have  refused  U  Thant's  proposed  visit  to 
Peiplng.  a  visit  which,  Incidentally,  had  our 


support.  They  have  also  declined  to  accept 
the  overtures  of  the  English  and  the  French 
either  privately  or  publicly,  to  move  toward 
any  kind  of  negotiation. 

Their  comments  upon  the  recent  proposal 
of  the  Indians  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
word:  "Ridiculous,"  they  said  concerning  an 
Afro-Asian  international  force. 

Their  sabotage,  or  attempted  sabotage,  of 
the  Cambodian  conference  is  well  known  to 
everyone.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  on 
the  record  whatever  they  have  been,  the 
qualms  of  the  United  States  toward  coming 
to  the  conference  table,  we  have  explored 
and  we  ha\e  allowed  our  allies  to  explore 
every  combination  of  public  and  private  op- 
portimlty  that  seemed  promising. 

And  we  are  still  hoping  that  at  least  Hanoi 
will  come  forward  and  break  Its  tie,  now 
more  th^n  2  years  old,  with  Peiplng  and 
move  into  a  new  orbit  of  Independence. 

The  whole  history  of  Vietnam  Indicates 
that  while  there  has  always  been  a  stout  re- 
sistance to  China  on  the  one  hand  there  has 
always  been  a  strong  element  willing  to  co- 
operate and  collaborate  with  China  on  the 
other.  And  this  brings  to  me — I  think — the 
focus  of  this  problem:  namely,  the  question 
of  the  containment  of  China. 

May  I  say  that  I  agree  very  much  with 
Professor  Kahin  when  he  talks  about  the 
importance  of  alining  ourselves  openly  with 
Asian  nationalists.  I  think  this  is  critical. 
May  I  suggest  also  that  I  think  that  there 
may  be  some  slight  discrepancy  in  his  thesis 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  nationalist  move- 
ment and  the  Communist  movement  are 
antithetical,  which  I  think  he  suggested  at 
one  point,  and  on  the  other  that  they  can 
be  united. 

In  my  opinion  both  are  possible.  They  can 
be  tmlted  sometimes,  for  purposes  that  are 
perhaps  limited  in  time  and  space,  but  they 
can  also  be  antithetical. 

But  what  I  would  urge  you  to  look  at  here 
Is  to  see  how  clearly  was  communism  In  Asia 
truly  the  product  of  nationalism  and  the  na- 
tionalist capture. 

In  part  it  was,  but  only  In  part.  North 
Korean  communism  was  implanted  as  a  re- 
sult of  Soviet  power.  And  I  suggest  that  the 
pressures  which  Communist  China  Is  putting 
upon  the  small  neutralist  countries  today — 
unless  they  are  counteracted  by  some  balance 
of  power  In  this  region — will  be  antlnational- 
1st  and  Increasingly  satellite  In  character. 

These  are  small  states,  the  survival  of 
'which  depends  upon  some  balance  of  power — 
a  balance  of  power,  I  say,  that  must  be  a 
combination  of  both  Western  and  Asian 
power,  that  must  represent  a  fusion,  for  to- 
day It  Is  critical  that  we  come  Into  line  with 
such  major  societies  in  Asia  as  Japan  and 
India,  and  I  would  hopre  some  day,  Indo- 
nesia. For  these  are  societies  with  whom  we 
can  work  in  forwarding  the  social,  economic, 
and  nationalist  revolutions  that  the  last  2 
or  3  years  are  Indications  that  Communist 
power  unchecked  will  ultimately  Impose  Its 
own  version  of  socioeconomic  revolution  and 
will  ultimately  Impose  Its  own  sense  of  na- 
tional Interest. 

I  say  that  this  policy,  In  conclusion,  can 
run  along  these  lines: 

First,  our  broad  objecti^'e  should  be  a 
neutral,  nonalined  Asia  that  Is  truly  neutral 
and  nonalined,  not  the  Communist  version 
of  the  Vletcong. 

Secondly  we  should,  of  course,  negotiate. 
But  we  should  make  It  clear  that  we  are  not 
negotiating  just  with  labels,  that  we  are 
negotiating  with  men  representing  forces. 
We  should  negotiate  with  the  Communists  in 
South  Vietnam  as  Conmiunlsts.  and  we 
should  negotiate  with  the  other  elements  In 
terms  of  whatever  representation  they  truly 
represent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Buddhists  are  the  largest  functional  group 
In  South  Vietnam  and  they  certainly  dwarf 
the  Vletcong  in  niunbers  and  supporters. 
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And  lastly,  I  would  say  this,  that  I  think 
that  as  long  as  we  malnt:iln  two  open  chan- 
nels not  only  for  the  neutrals  but  for  the 
Comnmnlsls.  one  In  whU-h  we  urge  social, 
economic,  cultural  exchange,  one  In  which 
we  urge  |H>ace  co«<xLstcnce,  one  In  wlilch  we 
desire  the  exchange  of  ."icholarfi,  Journallst.s, 
and  economic  development — yes,  with  China, 
as  with  others.  And  the  other  channel  In 
which  we  say  we  will  not  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally, we  will  not  be  driven  out  by  a 
philosophy  that  regards  coniproml.ve  sus  evil 
as  long  as  It  takes  that  stand,  as  long  as 
we  keep  these  channels  open  and  opera- 
tive In  an  Imaginative  sense.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  fall  In  the  long  run  to  reach  a 
solution  to  our  problems. 

STUDY  or  HANOI  ELFCTION  RtCORO 

Professor  K.^H^N.  With  regard  to  the  at- 
titude of  Hanoi  government  to  elections.  If 
you — I'm  sure  you  have  studied  the  election 
records  there — but  for  years  after  Geneva 
that  government  did  remind  the  South  of  Its 
desire  for  elections.  It  did  remind  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference  for  sev- 
eral years  repeatedly  thereafter  even  after 
the  date  of  1956  had  gone  by  that  it  still 
wanted  the  elections,  and  If  Hanoi  says  to- 
day It  wants  to  go  back  to  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments In  their  entirety.  I  submit  that  It 
wants  to  go  back  to  elections  conducted  un- 
der International  auspices  as  well. 

I've  been  looking  at  the  record,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  have,  of  Hanoi  broadcasts  diu-lng 
the  U\st  month  and  I  haven't  seen  any  Indi- 
cation to  suggest  that  It  docs  not  want  elec- 
tions. I  would  ask  Professor  Scalaplno  why 
It  Is.  because  I  think  that  this  Is  germane, 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  pres.s 
for  elections  uniting  Germany  and  Korea 
that  h.os  In  no  case  I  know  of  In  recent 
years  Indicated  any  willingness  to  do  so  In 
Vietnam  and  where  It  did  before  attach  con- 
ditions. 

I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  saying.  Bob. 
but  your  analysis  of  the  Internal  political 
balance  In  Hanoi  was  given  with  more  self- 
assurance  than  I've  ever  heard  anyone  give 
before,  and  I  think  that  Insofar  that  one 
can  scrutinize  this,  he  Is  Impresfed  with 
consistent  zlgs  and  zags  of  policy  as  between 
Russia  and  Communist  China. 

Statement  at  seminar 
With  regard  to  the  matter  of  nationalism, 
may  I  go  back  to  1953  when  I  quoted  Diem 
before  he  was  at  a  seminar  we  had  at  Cor- 
nell and  he  made  these  same  statements 
afterward.  His  most  poignant  concern  at 
that  time  was  that  the  vast  majority  of  real 
nationalists  as  he  put  It  had  either  made 
their  political  usefulness  much  the  lesa  by 
having  been  attentive — In  other  words  op- 
portunistic politically  as  he  saw  It  during 
the  previous  years — or  had  In  fact  already 
gone  over  to  the  Vletmlnh.  A  major  propor- 
tion of  them,  as  he  said  at  that  time,  had 
gone  over  to  the  Vletmlnh  and  he  added  the 
words  themost  courageous  of  them. 

I'd  also  suggest  that  when  a  nationalist 
movement  Is  frustrated  in  Its  etiorta  to  win 
Independence  that  It  can  very  easily  spfu 
over  Into  Communist-controlled  channels, 
particularly  In  a  country  like  Vietnam,  where 
there  was  a  very  particular  history. 

The  French  were  very  hard  on  nationalists 
and  well  before  the  war  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party  had  gone  underground  and 
had  developed  a  capacity  to  operate  effec- 
tively underground  that  no  other  nationalist 
party  had. 

And  during  the  Japanese  occupation,  as 
you  recall,  there  was  an  arrangement  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  Vichy  French — the 
Vichy  French  worked  with  the  Japanese — 
and  both  of  them  made  It  very  difficult  for 
the  Communists  to  operate  anywhere  else 
except  underground  and  this  was  true  for 
nationalists  In  general. 

Nationalists  elsewhere  In  southeast  Asia 
were  often  given  some  opportunity  to  orga- 


nize and  develop  by  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion authorities.  Not  so  In  Indix^hlna.  They 
had  to  work.  Non-Comnuinlst  nationalists 
had  to  work  underground  and  In  working 
underground  they  naturally  gravitated  to- 
ward the  only  wtMl-organlzed  luiderground 
that  was  In  existence. 

Professor  Scalai-ino.  First,  let  mo  talk  to 
the  question  of  Hanoi's  allegiances.  I  want 
to  admit  that  this  Is  u  very  complicated  mat- 
ter and  one  still.  I  think.  In  very  great  dis- 
pute within  the  Laodong  Party  of  North 
Vietnam.  However,  having  followed  rather 
closely  both  Hoktob  and  Nandan  for  the  last 
3  years  In  translation.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  and  I  think  most  other  scholars 
on  North  Vietnam  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  Is  a  very  obvious,  and 
decided,  and  total  swing  In  that  period. 

Now  It  may.  as  I  say,  be  swinging  back, 
because  1  think  that  our  bdmblng  In  the 
North  h.'\d  a  political  Impact  upon  that  par- 
ty, and  a  very  decisive  one.  But  let  me  quote 
you.  Ju.st  50  that  I  won't  be  saying  something 
that  you  have  to  take  on  my  faith,  let  me 
quote  you  two  Items,  the  first  one  from  Sep- 
tember 25,  1963.  "Peace  or  Violence,"  the 
name  of  the  article,  September,  1963,  Hoktob, 
which  talks  about  the  modern  revisionists 
and  rightists;  "Opportunists  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  peddle  pacifism  and  misrepresent 
the  Marxist-Lenlnst  theory  on  the  role  of 
violence  In  history." 

Let  me  quote  you  an  article  from  one  of 
the  leading  North  Vietnamese  generals. 
Pham  No  Mai.  which  appeared  In  the  March 
11  People's  Army  newspaper  in  Hanoi  of  this 
year:  "All  over  the  world  the  struggle  move- 
ment for  peace.  Independence,  democracy 
and  s'tclallsm  Is  developing  and  Is  winning 
real  victories.  The  flag  of  Marxlsm-Lenln- 
Ism  Is  being  waved  more  and  more  In  all  the 
five  continents.  Modern  revisionism  Is  being 
defeated,  but  It  has  not  yet  been  completely 
eliminated,  and  the  struggle  between  the  two 
paths  is  continuing." 

Question  of  nationalism 
Now  with  respect  to  this  question  of  na- 
tionalism, let  me  reiterate,  and  this  Is  all  I 
can  do,  George,  one  of  the  point  that  I  tried 
to  maJte  In  my  unprepared  remarks,  namely, 
that  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Issue  of  how 
communism  treats  nationalism  both  In  Ideo- 
logical terms  and  In  policy  terms  Is  entirely 
derivative  from  certain  other  considerations, 
that  Is,  I  have  the  strongest  feeling  that 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Vletcong  In  the 
South  are — owe  their  primary  allegiance  to 
Hanoi  and  its  policy  formation,  and  that  how 
the  Hanoi  party  goes  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  South  and  that,  m  turn,  the  gen- 
eral situation  In  Asia  will  determine  whether 
Asian  nationalism  for  small  states  Is  viable. 
But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  seen  Increasing- 
ly that  unless  we  can  establish  some  balance 
of  power  In  Asia,  nationalism  Is  going  to  go 
under  In  societies  like  Cambodia.  It's  going 
to  go  under  In  societies  like  Burma. 

The  Inexorable  pressure  of  the  big  states 
that  are  Just  emerging  now.  of  which  China 
Is  one  but  not  the  only  one,  is  going  to  sub- 
merge Indigenous  Asian  nationalism  In  Its 
own  concept  of  Its  own  Ideological  Interest 
and  Its  own  self-interest  from  a  national 
standpoint.  And  I  think  the  evidence  Is 
already  piling  up  on  this  score.  If  a  Prince 
Sihanouk  has  to  call  off  the  Cambodian  Con- 
ference. If  the  Burmese  have  to  worry  about 
whether  the  Communists  are  going  to  come 
Into  their  Government  or  not  because  of  pres- 
sures. If  on  all  sides  one  has  to  ask.  "What 
does  Pelplng  think  and  say?";  then  It  seems 
to  me  nationalism  Is  under  assault. 

And  It  Is  up  to  us,  and  I  think  we  are 
the  largest  power  In  the  world  that  truly 
does  not  have  serious  economic  and  political 
Interests  that  lie  In  this  form  of  neocolonial- 
ism In  Asia.  I  think  we  are  the  power  that 
can  aline  ourselves  with  the  true  nationalist 
movements  of  this  area  and.  I  repeat,  that 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  thus  far 


shows   that   most  of  the  true  South  viet 
namc.se  antl-Communlst  or  non -Communist 
leaders  do  not  regard  the  Vletcong  as  a  na 
tlunallst  movement. 

The  main— the  key  Buddhists  have  not 
Joined  it;  the  key  Catholics  have  not  joined 
it;  the  key  Hoa  Hoa  and  Cao  Dal  groups  have 
not  Joined  It.  There  are  some  exceptions 
But  by  and  laigc,  that's  a  shadowy  move- 
ment without  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
really  si)cak8  to  the  Issue  of  nationalism. 

And  m  closing,  I  would  like  to  have  Profes- 
sor Kahln  dptak  to  really  two  themes,  i 
would  like  to  have  him  dl.seuss  whether  or 
not  he  believes  that  the  Vletcong  is  similar 
or  Identical  to  the  Vletmlnh  and  that.  In  all 
probability.  It  Is  or  Is  not  Communist  con- 
trolled— what   are   Its  other  components. 

I  would  like  to  have  him  pursue  this,  then 
by  suggesting  what  he  thinks  would  happen 
If  we  withdrew  from  South  Vietnam 
unilaterally. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  what  he 
proposes  to  do  If  the  Chinese  and  through 
them,  other  elements  of  the  Communist 
movement,  continue  to  remain  adamant  on 
the  question  of  negotiations — something  that 
we  hope,  very  much,  will  not  happen. 

But  suppose  they  continue  to  denounce 
the  17-nonallned-natlon  approach,  the  In- 
dian approach,  all  other  approaches  to  nego- 
tiations as  ridiculous,  a  plot  to  show  China 
up.     Then  what  Is  our  next  move? 

SOME    OBSERVATIONS    AND    QUESTIONS 

Mr.  Nacel.  I  regret  I  cannot  give  Mr. 
Kahln  the  opportunity  to  reply  at  this  point. 
But  there  will  be.  hopefully,  the  chance  to 
do  so  In  the  final  part  of  the  proceedings. 

We  now  come  to  observations  and  ques- 
tions by  the  various  conamentators.  I  would 
like  to  remind  both  them  and  you  that  each 
win  have  not  more  than  6  minutes,  to  be 
followed  by  any  response  that  the  principal 
speaker  may  wish  to  make. 

I  will — because  of  the  distribution  of 
mikes,  I  think  It'll  be  best  If  each  of  the 
commentators  remains  and  talks  Into  the 
mike  In  front  of  him.  And  since  not  every- 
body is  visible  from  every  fixed  point,  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  best  way  of  telling  you  when 
your  time  Is  nearly  up  If  I  rise  1  minute 
before  and  so  indicate. 

The  first  commentator  Is  Prof.  Hans  Mor- 
genthau. 

Professor  Mobcenthau.  Let  me  suppose 
that  Professor  Scalaplno's  analysis  of  the 
facts  In  southeast  Asia  Is  correct  In  every  par- 
ticular— a  mere  hypothetical  assumption  on 
my  part. 

What  would  the  consequences  for  Ameri- 
can policy  be? 

Professor  Scalaplno  speaks  very  softly 
about  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of 
power.  I  speak  very  crudely  about  war 
against  China. 

For  I  see  here  one  of  the  basic  Inner  con- 
tradictions of  our  official  policy  which  makes, 
as  speakers  have  reminded  us  this  morning 
and  this  afternoon,  those  problems  so  terri- 
bly complicated. 

It  Is  because  we  set  ourselves  goals  In 
Asia  and  we  have  done  so,  I  should  say  In 
parting,  for  half  a  century,  which  cannot  be 
achieved  with  the  means  we  are  willing  to 
employ. 

And  as  It  Is  In  philosophy  and  In  pure  logic 
If  you  pose  a  wrong  question  you  find  It  ex- 
tremely complex  to  give  a  simple  and  correct 
answer. 

Something  basically  wrong 

And  the  uneasiness  In  the  country  of 
which  this  assembly  Is  an  Impressive  manl- 
fesutlon.  I  think  stems  from  this  instinc- 
tive recognition  that  there's  something  ba- 
sically wrong  in  the  modes  of  thought  and 
action  of  our  Government,  that  there  Is  an 
essential  contradiction  or  a  number  of  con- 
tradictions between  what  we  profess  to  want 
and  the  policies  we  want  to  employ  and  the 
risks  which  we  want  to  take. 
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And  I  submit  again,  as  I  have  done  this 
moraiug.  and  have  done  before  in  lectures 
many  limes,  that  If  you  really  want  to 
achieve  In  Asia  what  the  spokesmen  for  our 
Oy\ernmcnt  Kuy  they  want  to  achieve,  you 
tnu  ;t  be  ready  Uj  go  to  war  with  China,  with 
all  that  that  Implies. 

I  would  also  say  a  word  I'm  getting 
nervous — about  negotiations.  Much  has 
been  made  of  our  wlUingnesB  to  negotiate. 
There  Is,  of  course,  no  doubt,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
George  Bundy  didn't  need  to  emphasize  It, 
that  our  Government  wants  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. No  decent  government  which  Isn't  out 
of  Its  mind  would  want  anything  else. 

But  this  Is  not  the  point.  The  point  Is  not 
what  you  Intend,  but  the  point  Is  what  you 
do  regardless  of  your  Intentions.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  Is  full  of  Instances  where 
well-meaning,  hlgh-prlnclpled  people  have 
brought  unspeakable  misery  upon  their  own 
nation  in  spite  of  their  good  Intentions,  be- 
cause it  used  the  wrong  policies. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  problem  of  negotiations. 
Of  course  we  want  a  negotiated  settlement, 
and  I'm  sure  there  are  people  In  our  Govern- 
ment who  pray  for  a  negotiated  settlement, 
If  only  the  other  side  would  make  a  move. 

But  those  people  cannot  see  that  the  im- 
plicit conditions  which  we  have  made — the 
unspoken  conditions — make  a  negotiated 
settlement  at  the  moment  Impossible. 

For,  first  of  all,  we  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
the  Vletcong. 

Second,  we  make  It  an  implicit  condi- 
tion that  we  remain — at  least  for  the  time 
being — in  South  Vletrmm — that  Is  to  say, 
as  long  as  no  stable  government  Is  estab- 
Itehed  there,  which  will  take  a  very  long 
time. 

Now  the  other  side  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
blind  alley  In  which  we  find  ourselves  In 
South  Vietnam.  We  don't  have  the  courage 
to  retreat  and  we  don't  dare  to  advance  too 
far. 

And  so  obviously  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Pelplng,  which  hasn't  lost  a  single  man  in 
that  conflict  and  has  only  last,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  one  gun,  which  Mr.  McNamara 
showed  the  other  day  In  a  press  conference. 
Of  course  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Pelplng,  nothing  better  could  happen  than 
the  United  States  waging  a  war  In  Vietnam 
which  it  Is  not  able  to  win  and  which  It 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Why  should  Pelplng  under  such  circum- 
stances recommend  negotiations? 

Negotiations  are  possible  only  under  the 
conditions  such  as  when  one  recognizes  the 
Inevitable  facts  of  life  in  Asia  which,  as  1 
have  said  before,  can  only  be  changed  by 
war. 

Mr.  Brzezinski.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic 
issue  that  we  are  facing  here  today  Involves 
the  fact  that  were  living  In  an  age  of  very 
rapid  change  with  many  countries  and  sev- 
eral continents  undergoing  many  revolutions 
rolled  into  one.  Out  of  that  condition  arises 
two  basic  questions :  What  will  be  the  nature 
of  the  change  which  these  societies  are  going 
to  experience  and  are  experiencing,  and  what 
role  can  the  United  States  play  in  these 
changes? 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  Asia  we  have  dem- 
onstrated not  perfection  but  a  positive  com- 
mitment to  social  change — In  Japan,  where 
we  have  helped  the  reconstruction  of  a  coun- 
try ravaged  by  war  and  social  reform.  We 
are  doing  the  same  In  India,  In  Pakistan.  In 
Thailand,  in  Taiwan.  We  have  maintained 
our  economic  presence  and  assistance  because 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  political 
presence. 

And  our  political  presence  will  be  denied 
If  the  United  States  and  those  associated  with 
It  permit  themselves  to  be  expelled  militarily. 
And  yet  that  In  many  respects  Is  the  Issue 
today  In  southeast  Asia:  The  nature  of 
change,  of  social  reform,  whether  It  will  be 
by  evolution  or  by  more  rapid,  coercive.  In- 


deed violent  means,  and  whether  the  United 
States  win  be  associated  with  it. 
Intemalional  politics 

There  are  those  who  argue  the  revolution 
In  South  Vietnam  Is  purely  Indigenous  and 
natlonallf)tlc.  Now  I'm  not  an  expert  on 
southeast  Asia,  I'm  Interested  In  Interna- 
tional politics.  I  can  only  Judge  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  read.  And  I'd  like  to  read  to  you 
two  passages  written  by  men  who  are  not 
known  as  apologists  for  the  administration 
and  both  assfjclated  with  a  newspaper  which 
has  been  highly  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion, particularly  editorially. 

The  first  comment  is  by  Robert  Klelman 
In  the  New  York  Times,  an  editorial  writer. 
He  states  that  after  years— 5  years — the  so- 
called  war  of  national  liberation  In  South 
Vietnam  still  retains  Its  original  character- 
istics as  an  armed  conspiracy.  The  Vletcong 
has  scored  military  successes  and  entrenched 
Itself  politically  In  many  rural  areas.  But 
there  has  never  been  any  sign  of  a  mass  up- 
rising. And  then  he  goes  on  to  dlsctiss  the 
relative  absence  of  popular  support  for  the 
Vletcong. 

Peter  Grose,  writing  In  the  "nmes  Maga- 
zine, states  clearly  and  explicitly  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Vletcong  operation  Is  con- 
trolled from  the  north,  directed  from  the 
north,  supported  from  the  north,  and.  In- 
deed, even  cites  North  Vietnamese  admission 
to  that  effect. 

HOPE  FOR  evolution  TO  EFFECT  CHANGE 

Now  I  cite  that  because  the  basic  issue  here 
seems  to  me  to  He  In  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  overthrow  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government.  We  are  not  trying  to  change 
an  existing  political  situation.  And,  as  in 
Europe,  we  hope  to  rely  on  the  passage  of 
time  and  evolution  to  effect  change,  a  condi- 
tion which  I  hasten  to  add  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship accepted  after  Cuba  when  It  desisted 
from  the  use  of  force  to  change  the  situation 
m  Europe  and  Itself  is  banking  on  evolution- 
ary change,  on  the  peaceful  transition  to  so- 
cialism to  attain  Its  objectives.  Now  that 
condition  Is  yet  to  be  attained  In  Asia. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  It  can  never 
be,  for  China  Is  the  predominant  power  in 
the  region.  Let  us  assume  for  a  second  that 
It  Is.  So  vras  Japan  In  1940.  Does  that  mean 
we  should  not  have  taken  the  course  we  did? 
So  was  Germany  In  Europe  In  1940.  So  was 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Europe  In  194&-46.  Yet 
this  did  not  Justify  the  conclusion  that  one 
should  therefore  disengage  and  in  a  self-ful- 
filling prophesy  make  right  the  assertion — 
make  right  the  assertion  that  China  Is  the 
predominant  power  and  prove  It  by  disen- 
gaging. 

We  may  or  may  not  have  been  remiss  in 
the  past,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  a  ntimber  of 
societies  we  have  shown  that  we  can  relate 
ourselves  positively  to  their  development. 
And  today  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  over 
the  Issue  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  made  a  nvimber  of  proposals. 
These  proposals  have  been  accompanied  by 
proposals  from  the  17  nations,  from  India, 
irom  U  Thant  and  the  United  Nations,  and 
none  of  these  proposals  have  been  accepted 
becavise  at  the  present  time  the  other  side 
makes  a  demand  which  Involves  a  qualitative 
change  In  the  political  statvis  quo.  That  de- 
mand, It  seems  to  me.  Is  ahlstorlcal  and  dan- 
gerotis  In  the  nuclear  age. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  both  sides — ^both  sides, 
all  major  powers,  learn  that  in  the  nuclear 
age  the  existing  political  status  quo  cannot 
be  changed  by  force.  And  I  repeat — It  Is  not 
us  who  are  trying  to  overthrow  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government.  It  Is  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  which  is  being 
tested  from  the  North. 

Professor  Scalapino.  If  I  may  risk  a 
simplification  of  Professor  Morgenthau's 
thesis:  It  seems  to  me  that  he  Is  coming 
pretty  close  to  saying  that  either  war  or 
withdrawal  from  Asia  Is  Inevitable  for  the 


United  States — that  we  must  either  get  out 
or  we  must  go  to  war  with  China. 

I  may  be  misinterpreting  him,  but  that's 
the  way  I  read  his  remarks  and  he'll  have  a 
chance  to  rebut  this  If  I'm  wrong. 

Now,  I  would  Just  like  to  reiterate  what's 
been  said  by  other  people  here.  I  don't  be- 
lieve In  historical  Inevitability.  But  if  I  did, 
I  would  put  this  In  precisely  the  opposite 
framework.  I  would  say  that  withdrawal  at 
this  point  will  mean  war.  Because  I  think  It 
win  Inevitably  settle,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  the  issue  of  how  to  meet  American 
Imperialism,  as  the  Communists  put  It. 

I  think  It  wUl  Inevitably  ca\ise  the 
launching  not  of  a  thousand  ships,  but  a 
thousand  revolts — not  Just  In  Asia,  but 
wherever  this  movement  can  get  underway. 
And  I  think  that  that  means  war.  Under 
what  conditions,  I  cannot  predict,  nor  can 
you. 

The  critical  isaiLC 
Now  It  seems  to  me  that  that's  the  critical 
issue. 

We  are  engaged — we  are  engaged  In  the 
hard,  difficult,  complex  task  of  trying  again 
to  build  a  containment  policy.  If  you  wlU. 
but  one  that  is  more  broadly  gaged  than 
the  past.  And  I  would  simply  end  my  answer 
to  Mr.  Morgenthau's  comment  by  suggesting 
that  if  you  take  the  last  10  years,  I  think 
that  the  United  States,  itself  a  late-develop- 
ing society  In  terms  of  world  leadership,  has 
learned  a  great  deal;  has  moved  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  still  saying — some 
of  us,  not  I,  but  some — that  neutralism  was 
Immoral.  Today,  we  are  prepared — and  I 
think  this  is  true  of  both  of  our  major 
parties — to  work  with  and  underwrite,  when 
we  can,  neutral  and  nonallned  states. 

We  have  people — and  this  point  ought  to 
be  underlined  and  reemphaslzed — who  are 
not  reactionary;  who  are  not  committed  to 
the  past,  and  who  have  found  that  between 
tas  and  the  Communists  they'd  rather  take 
their  chances  on  socioeconomic  reform  and 
development  with  us. 

And  I  maintain  that  In  some  of  the  areas 
where  the  American  commitment  has  been 
heaviest  In  Asia,  the  standard  of  living  Is 
going  up  most  rapidly. 

This  Is  important,  not  because  I  want  to 
whitewash  American  policy,  I  think  we've 
made  many  mistakes  In  the  past,  we're  still 
making  some — I've  been  a  frequent  critic  of 
American  policy  myself — but  I  think  the 
time  has  come,  both  to  face  up  to  alterna- 
tives and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out 
again  and  again  that.  If  we  cant  do  some- 
thing to  preserve  a  certain  openness  In  these 
societies,  then.  It  seems  to  me,  the  balance 
of  power  will  be  abruptly  changed  and  global 
war  will  shortly  ensue. 

UNl'i'Ll)  STATE  SAID  TO  CREATE  SITtTATION 

Professor  Kahin.  Well,  there  are  Just  two 
points  that  I'd  like  to  make.  One,  I  was 
pleased  at  his  reliance  upon  the  New  York 
Times.  I  would  hope  that  his  reading  Is  a 
little  wider  and  that  he  reads  some  of  the 
other  views  In  the  Times.  One  healthy  thing 
about  the  Times  Is,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
variety  of  viewpoints — and  there  are  others 
expressed. 

The  other  point  that  he  made  that  I  would 
like  to  take  Issue  with  Is  this:  that  In  Viet- 
nam we  are  not  trying  to  change  an  existing 
situation.  And  I  say  this  Is  true  In  a  basic 
sense.  And  the  reason  Is  because  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  is  one  which  we  created,  be- 
ginning In  1956.  and  which  we  are  simply 
trying  to  maintain.  No.  we're  not  trjrlng  to 
change  It  basically.  The  trouble  Is  It's  an 
artificial  situation  and  It's  one  that  can't  be 
shored  up  militarily.  It  lacks  basic  political 
Ingredients. 

Mart  Wright.  My  differences  with  Pro- 
fessor Scalaplno  and  his  analysis  of  the  situ- 
ation are  very  deep  and  very  profound  and 
we  are  talking  about  a  very  serious  matter 
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here.  It's  a  good  deal  more  serious  than  I 
expected  It  to  be  when  we  came  into  this 
platform  today. 

I  agree  with  him,  with  his  very  curious 
ajid  earnest  statement,  that  I,  too.  will  fight 
for  American  soil.  But  when  he  makes  that 
plea  for  Asia.  We  will  not  be  moved  out  of 
Asia.  We  will  not  give  tip  unilaterally.  I  am 
absolutely  dumbfounded,  because  he  links 
It  to  a  policy  of  getting  Into  alinement  with 
nations  like  India  and  Japan. 

He  surely  is  as  well  aware  as  I  am  and 
all  of  you  are  of  what  cur  policy  and  the 
kind  of  policy  he  poses,  the  kind  of  tensions 
that  this  has  placed  on  our  sound  relation 
with  Japan  and  India. 

We  are  risking  our  relations  with  Japan 
and  India. 

It's  a  very  serious  thing. 

I  am  In  favor  of  attempting  to  provide  mul- 
tiple outlets  for  nationalism  for  the  new 
nations,  but  only  when  we  are  wanted. 

Professor  Scalaplno  would  like  Asia  a  cer- 
tain way.  I  agree  with  Professor  Morgen- 
thau  that  to  have  the  Asia  that  he  has  out- 
lined is  not  only  Impossible  within  the  means 
which  we  are  willing  to  use,  it  Is  impossible 
within  the  means  at  our  command. 

Because  we  sit  here  with  an  Asia  projected 
of  how  we  would  want  it.  We  are  trying  to 
disavow  the  Communist  revolution  In  China. 
We  pretend  It  doesn't  exist  there.  We  talk 
against  the  advice  of  our  best  friends  of 
Europe,  against  our  best  allies  as  far  as  Asia 
goes.  We  upset  the  nonalined  countries. 
We  bring  In  far  more  military  aid  than  the 
opposition  is  bringing  in  as  far  as  that  goes. 

We've  got  some  lessons  of  history  here  to 
learn  and  Mr.  Brzezinski's  parallels  are  those 
very  dangerous  intellectual  exercises — faulty 
parallels — to  the  position  of  Hitler's  Germany 
or  Imperial  Japan.  Because  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  a  great  power  has  gone  to  war 
to  try  to  save — use  military  force  to  try  to 
save  Asia  from  communism. 

I  find  myself  in  very  profound  opposition 
to  my  friends  and  colleagues  on  the  panel 
and  on  the  other  side. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Communist  rev- 
olution has  been  won  In  China;  as  Mr.  Brzez- 
inskl  says,  a  great  deal  has  happened  in  the 
last  20  years.  The  one  place  Its  not  hap- 
pened is  In  Chinese-American  relations. 

We've  either  got  to  accept  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  Communist  China  and  agree— 
and  if  you  ask  some  Japanese  and  Indians, 
who.  of  course,  will  tell  you  at  once  that 
Communist  China  is  the  preponderant  power 
in  Asia — and  try  to  come  to  deal  with  it  as 
best  we  can,  extricate  ourselves  where  we  are 
clearly  not  wanted  militarily  with  what  dig- 
nity we  can  muster,  not  because  it's  easy  for 
a  great  power  to  retreat,  but  because  it's 
almost  the  last  moment  to  retreat  in  Vietnam 
and  salvage  something. 

Professor  Scalapino.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like 
to  respond  to  that  now. 

I  think  it's  better  for  me  to  respond  now 
than  after  another  speaker.  Though  I  cer- 
tainly respect  the  judgment  of  the  Chair  on 
these  matters: 

Firstly,  we  do  indeed  differ.  Professor 
Wright  and  I,  both  In  interpretation  and  in 
fact.  Because  I  regard  about  60  percent 
of  what  she  said  as  nonfact  and  it  would  take 
me  a  long  time  to  go  over  this. 

Sometimes,  nonfact  comes  in  nonspoken 
statements,  incidentally.  For  example,  the 
question  of  our  relations  with  Japan  and 
India  and  the  other  non-Communist  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  there  is  opposition  to  our 
policy  in  Asia,  as  there  is  opposition  to  our 
policy  here  in  the  United  States. 

But  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  Does  the 
Government  of  India,  does  the  Government 
of  Japan,  do  most  of  the  non-Communist 
governments  of  Asia  really  want  us  out  of 
Asia  as  he  suggests?  They  do  not.  They 
do  not. 


Professor  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
our  difficulty  arises  not  so  much  from  a 
particular  complexity  but  from  a  general 
misconception.  I  would  like  to  say  in  addi- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  news  of  the  last 
few  days  and  Mr.  Bundy's  absence  that  given 
enough  attention  to  their  critics  and  enough 
rational  collaboration  from  their  opponents, 
our  leaders  may  end  the  Vietnam  war  short 
of  disaster. 

But  sophisticated  salvage  operations  are 
not  enough.  Our  rivals  being  human  beings 
may  some  day  become  Irrational  under  such 
stress.  And  our  own  imagination  is  being 
contained  and  stunted  within  the  limits  of 
the  past. 

Our  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more 
subtle  and  more  pervasive  than  even  the 
resort  to  complexity  we  all  acknowledge.  We 
have  not  recognized  and  adapted  to  the 
triumph  of  an  outlook  and  a  policy  formu- 
lated 70  years  ago.  The  success  of  that  policy 
as  has  been  pointed  out  changed  the  reality 
upon  which  it  was  based.  The  success  of  that 
policy  having  changed  the  reality  needs  to  be 
reconsidered,  and  I  suggest  that  we  need  a 
new  outlook  and  a  new  policy  appropriate 
to  the  changed  conditions,  instead  of 
struggles  to  operate  successfully  within  the 
the  old  framework. 

OPENNESS    TO    PROBLEMS   FAVORED 

Professor  Scalapino.  It's  a  question  of  how 
you  Integrate  a  meaningful  social,  economic, 
political,  and  military  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  maximizing  the  fundamental 
interests  which  you  and  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  hold  in  common.  I  don't  think 
it's  an  either  or  basis. 

I  think  that  the  Communists  themselves 
have  shown  us  that  it  isn't,  because  their 
approach  is  not  an  either  or  basis,  and  never 
has  been.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  problem — 
how  do  you  develop  the  socioeconomic,  po- 
litical military  integration  that  provides  a 
base  for  political  support,  for  economic  de- 
velopment, and  for  some   openness? 

And  I  maintain  that  that's  the  most  crit- 
ical problem  that  we  face,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  we've  done  it  successfully  in 
some  areas.  Japan  is  a  marvelous  example 
of  where  the  application  of  American  and 
Japanese  aid  interrelated  was  successful. 

There  are  areas  where  political  stability 
has  interacted  with  socioeconomic  gains. 
And  I  think  that  these  areas  must  be  pre- 
served and  expanded  in  company  with  ovir 
allies  and  our  potential  allies. 

When  the  President  of  India,  for  example, 
says  that  an  Afro-Asian  force  might  make 
some  sense  in  the  area  of  Vietnam  and  we 
say  we're  interested,  and  Peiping  says  it's 
ridiculous.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  kind  of 
openness  with  which  we  should  approach 
more  and  more  of  our  problems. 

I  favor  bringing  the  Asian  and  the  African 
states  Into  discussions  of  how  peace  can  be 
developed  and  maintained  and  economic  and 
social    growth   developed. 

But  I  don't  think  ours  is  an  adamant  posi- 
tion. I  don't  think  we've  ever  said  or 
thought  you  could  rely  upon  force  alone.  I 
don't  think  •  that  that's  the  position  that 
any  thinking  American  today,  however  he 
may  differ  on  the  question  of  precisely  of 
what  we  should  do  in  Vietnam  now. 

Professor  Lindsay.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  meeting,  and  I  think  that 
a  great  many  of  the  failures  In  both  British 
and  American  policy  have  come  from  the 
Government  falling  to  realize  that  a  demo- 
cratic country  can  only  pursue  an  effective 
policy  on  the  basis  of  an  informed  public 
opinion.  And  I  think  a  great  manjT  mis- 
takes have  arisen  from  failure  to  produce 
one. 

Then  I  think  on  that  what  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  a  lot  of  this  trouble  has  come 
from  failure  to  discuss  the  issues  involved 
very  much  sooner.    That  if  I  look,  I  think. 


at  most  of  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  on 
the  other  side,  it  seems  to  me  they  all  depend 
on  a  complete  refusal  to  face  what  is  a  basi- 
cally fairly  new  problem — how  does  one  deal 
with  the  Leninist  technique  of  spreading  to- 
talltarlan  control?  I  mean  you  had  it  in 
some  extent  actually  with  German  infiltra- 
tion in  the  Balkans  in  the  1930's. 

But  I  think  you  do  have  to  say  what  you 
do  with  the  problem  when  you  have  a  small 
determined  minority  who  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  use  force  and  terrorism  to  get  them- 
selves in  power.  And  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  American  political  scientists  have 
far  too  much  thought  in  terms  of  the  kind 
of  society  in  which  things  work  through  elec- 
tions where  it's  one  man,  one  vote,  and 
haven't  nearly  enough  thought  about  the 
problem  of  how  you  deal  with  a  kind  of 
society  where  your  great  majority  are  com- 
paratively uninterested  in  politics  and  where 
a  determination,  where  a  small  determined 
and  forceful  minority  has  a  power  completely 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Now  the  other  point  I  think  they've  re- 
fused to  face.  This  actually  was  put  by  one 
of  the  Austrian  Social  Democrats  a  long  time 
ago  when  he  said  if  you're  playing  chess  all 
right  you  keep  to  the  rules  as  long  as  your 
opponent  does,  but  If  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  once  your  opponent  starts  to  lose 
he  will  just  knock  over  the  table,  then  you 
have  to  think  out  new  rules. 

So  It  does  seem  to  me  that  you  have  to 
begin  by  thinking  otrfiow  do  you  deal  with 
this  kind  of  problem,  and  I  might  just  cite, 
I  think,  a  very  clear  case  is  the  case  of 
Malaya.  Here  you  again  you  had  a  deter- 
mined minority  and  I  think  if  you  go  back 
and  look  at  the  papers  as  of  about  1950  you 
win  find  people  saying  very  much  the  same 
as  this  is  right  just  now,  now  here  is  a  popu- 
lar movement  which  it  is  wrong  to  oppose. 
But  I  think  it  was  perfectly  clear  after  the 
event  this  power  depended  on  terrorism. 
Once  you  had  the  organization  which  broke 
that  terrorism,  Malaya  has  become  In  fact 
one  of  the  more  successful  Asian  countries 
with  a  government  which  does  in  fact  have 
a  fair  amount  of  support. 

And  so  I  feel  perhaps  the  basic  failure 
in  American  policy  has  been  failure  to  de- 
velop the  ideas  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  governments  owing  their  just 
powers  to  the  consent  of  the  governed.  And 
to  go  on  to  say  that  a  government  which 
relies  to  maintain  its  power  on  terrorism,  on 
keeping — on  prevention  of  discussion,  on 
keeping  its  people  from  any  access  to  in- 
formation, thereby  proves  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  people. 

TRUTH     FOR     VIETNAMESE     PEOPLE 

Professor  Millet.  This  Is  a  serious  mo- 
ment. And  we're  here  in  search  of  truth. 
And  much  has  been  said  about  many 
truths — one  has  been  left  out  of  account. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  little  about  that. 

Behind  all  these  high  issues  of  interna- 
tional politics  and  hegemony  of  great  states 
and  International  balance  of  power,  there 
lies  the  Vietnamese  truth.  The  truth  for 
Vietnam;  which  for  the  Vietnamese  people 
is  a  very  bitter  truth  Indeed. 

Scalapino  has  said  Communists  do  not  ask 
for  elections.  Let  us  not  forget  it  was  the 
Vietmlnh  who  expected  elections  In  1956. 
And  I  wish  merely  to  read  from  the  program 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  1960, 
second  article: 

"Abolish  the  present  constitution  set  up 
by  the  servile  dictatorial  Vietmlnh  adminis- 
tration, carry  out  universal  suffrage  to  elect 
a  new  national  assembly."  That  was  the 
N.L.F.  position  in  1960.    It  has  not  changed. 

Professor  Scalapino.  I'm  surprised  that 
someone  would  say  here  that  terror  on  our 
side  accounts  for  all  that  happens  In  Viet- 
nam. 

And  beyond  that — on  that  particular 
point — I  cannot  comment  more,  except  to 
say  that  as  I  tried  to  make  clear  at  the  out- 
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set,  I  think  this  is  an  enormously  compli- 
cated problem.  There  has  been  terrorism 
on  both  sides.  There  have  been  many  in- 
justices, many  killings  on  both  sides. 

To  try  to  establish  where  the  balance  of 
terror  lies,  would,  I  think,  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  but  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  every 
observer  of  the  Vletcong  region  has  referred 
to  a  variety  of  techniques  that  range  from 
persuasion  to  coercion.  He  has  referred  to 
the  taking  of  young  men  for  military  service 
with  or  without  their  leave,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  done  the  same  thing. 

This  is  not  a  situation  in  which  you  can 
demark  the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys  in 
these  absolutist  terms.  And  I  think  It's 
fairly  clear  that  when  I  talked  about  Vietnam 
elections  what  the  question  I  really  raised 
was  this:  How  can  you  have  meaningful  free 
elections  unless  opponents  have  full  access 
to  mass  media  or  at  least  sxifficient  access 
to  get  their  position  expressed? 

Professor  Fishel.  Mr.  Chairman,  col- 
leagues. Professor  Kahln  and  Professor 
Scalapino  began  this  discussion  on  a  high 
and  responsible  level  with  able  and  solidly 
grounded  analyses.  I  see  my  role  as  a  panel- 
ist as  the  only  member  of  this  panel  who  has 
lived  and  worked  extensively  in  Vietnam,  to 
try  to  set  forth  a  few  facts  with  respect  to 
the  country  whose  continuing  agony  is  our 
reason  for  assembling  here  today. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  very  few  blacks  or  whites  in  the  Vietna- 
mese situation.  There  are  many  shades  of 
gray.  We.  as  scholars,  should  strive  for  ac- 
curacy and  wherever  it  Is  possible,  for  pre- 
cision. I  don't  think  we  should  succumb  to 
the  very  natural  inclination  to  oversimplify 
and  thereby  reduce  to  the  absurd  what  is  a 
very  difficult  and  complex  problem  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  short  article  by  Max  Frankel 
discussing  the  future  of  meetings  on  the 
Vietnam  issue,  and  what  form  such 
meetings  should  take.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PlTTURE  OF  THE  TEACH-IN MEETING  ON  VIET- 
NAM Raises  Question  :  What  Form  Should 
Such  Protest  Take? 

(By  Max  Frankel) 
Washington,   May   16. — The    teach-in   at- 
tained tenure  here  this  weekend.    It  became 
repectable,  accountable,  and  probably  perma- 
nent. 

What  began  as  an  academic  roadshow  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  8  weeks  ago  sud- 
denly blossemed  into  a  bigtlme  production 
of  scholars  and  officials  debating  Vietnam 
policy  a  mile  from  the  White  House  and  be- 
fore a  huge  radio  and  television  audience. 

There  Is  a  lively  little  controversy  here 
about  whether  the  all-night  campus  debates 
and  protests  had  forced  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration to  show  concern  instead  of  con- 
tempt for  its  academic  critics.  Some  of  the 
teach-in  sponsors  believe  that  they  not  only 
provoked  recognition  but  also  nudged  the 
policymakers  toward  a  greater  interest  in 
negotiations. 

But  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  about  the 
event  is  that  McGeorge  Bundy,  Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow,  and  a  few  other  Intellectuals  In  Govern- 
ment were  chiefly  responsible  for  its  success 
and  public  notice. 

Mr.  Bundy,  the  President's  Special  Adviser 
for  National  Security  Affairs  and  a  former 
Harvard  dean,  had  been  telling  friends  that 
he  simply  had  to  take  on  the  scholars  because 
"these  are  my  i>eople."  Even  In  disappoint- 
ing the  crowd  by  withdrawing  at  the  last 
minute  for  a  secret  trip  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  he  paid  tribute  to  the  teach-in 


and  undertook  for  the  Government  an  obli- 
gation to  participate. 

A  PROPAGANDA  BAKGAIN 

Thus  it  was  only  with  the  blessing  of  the 
administration  they  condemn  for  secrecy 
that  the  teachers  and  scholars  were  suddenly 
thrust  before  a  national  audience  and  given 
the  decade's  greatest  propaganda  bargain — 
national  Impact  for  an  investment  of  $20,- 
000  to  S30.000. 

Probably  not  since  Niklta  Khrushchev  took 
on  Soviet  painters  and  poets  have  a  group 
of  intellectuals  been  hurtled  so  swiftly  Into 
the  political  arena.  The  difference,  of  course, 
is  that  here  the  critics  have  been  encouraged 
to  organize  and  they  left  Washington  tonight 
determined  to  keep  the  institution  alive. 

This  has  raised  the  question  of  whether 
yesterday's  breakfast-to-midnlght  talkfest 
generated  more  heat  or  light,  and,  indeed, 
whether  teach-ins  to  come  should  be  sober 
sessions  of  scholarly  inquiry  or  long  and 
loud  protest  rallies.  The  issue  remains  un- 
settled. 

In  conferring  respectability  upon  the 
teach-in,  the  administration  also  demanded 
responsibility,  a  fair  balance  of  points  of 
view  with  scholars  as  well  as  oflBcials  on  its 
side,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  Govern- 
ment at  war  wltli  academe. 

In  practice,  this  balance  had  the  effect  of 
blunting  the  criticismB.  Probably  more 
words  were  uttered  against  the  administra- 
tion than  for  it,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  that 
any  significant  number  of  participants  or 
listeners  altered  their  points  of  view. 

But  the  debate  no  doubt  demonstrated 
to  many  emotional  critics  that  the  Issues  in 
Vietnam  were  extremely  complex  and  that 
honest  disagreement  about  them  was  in- 
evitable. It  probably  supplied  all  sides  with 
new  ammunition  and  left  a  record  of  inter- 
esting controversy  that  could  stimulate  such 
additional  and  less  hectic  discussion. 

The  day  sponsors  of  the  teach-in,  how- 
contend  that  any  all  day  or  all  night  as- 
sembly, by  its  very  occurrence,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  disquiet  and  protest,  not  just  of 
curiosity.  They  say  they  do  not  know 
whether  they  represent  a  majority  of  those 
on  campus,  but  insist  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  know,  either. 

The  desire  for  debate,  for  officials  to  de- 
fend their  assumptions  and  actions  in  Viet- 
nam, and  to  respond  to  intelligent  criticism, 
they  maintain,  is  widespread.  And  that  de- 
sire, they  contend,  springs  from  many  shades 
of  discontent  and  will  make  the  teach-in  a 
political  instrument. 

To  observers  here,  most  of  the  organizers 
and  audiences  appeared  to  be  motivated  by 
much  more  than  the  subtleties  of  Vietnam 
policy. 

A    DISTRUST    IS    SEEN 

In  many  remarks  and  questions  there 
lurked  distrust  and  hostility  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment itself.  Mr.  Bundy  was  the  preferred 
official  spokesman  because  others  from  the 
campus  seemed  really  to  want  to  ask,  "Et  tu. 
Brute?"  They  were  uneasy  about  the  use  of 
force  In  International  affairs,  suspicious  of 
the  administration's  claims  of  noble  and 
peaceful  purpose.  Pew  were  willing  to  await 
the  explanation  for  Mr.  Bundy's  withdrawal 
before  imputing  dishonorable  motives  to  him. 

There  was  evidence  of  a  etlll  wider  gulf 
between  the  Capital  and  the  campus.  The 
administration's  critics  plainly  doubted  that 
any  Intelligence  and  imagination  was  at  work 
on  foreign  policies  here. 

The  same  liberal  forces  that  once  clamored 
for  firm  Presidential  leadership  now  feared 
It  and  pleaded  for  Congress  to  give  voice  and 
shape  to  an  opposition. 

And  there  may  have  appeared  a  gulf  be- 
tween generations.  Increasingly,  adminis- 
tration supporters  found  themselves  recalling 
the  dangers  of  American  inaction  before 
World  War  II  and  the  successful  resistance 
to  Soviet  expansion  after  the  war,  while  many 
of  the  younger  critics  could  not  or  would  not 


remember   or   accept  the   analogies   of   the 
1930's  and  1950's  for  the  1960's. 

If  this  distance  of  time  and  attitude  can 
be  narrowed,  then  the  teach-in  movement 
will  justify  itself  even  if  it  does  not  solve  the 
crisis  in  Vietnam  from  which  it  sprang. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY  DIVI- 
SION OF  FORESTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
I»resident,  on  May  8,  I  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
West  Virginia  University  School  of  For- 
estry at  Morgantown.  I  spoke  to  the  ap- 
proximately 250  prospective  forestry 
graduates  and  faculty  members  on  for- 
estry research  as  a  tool  needed  in  the 
development  of  industries  using  wood  as 
a  primary  raw  material. 

Also  present  was  Dr.  W.  C.  Percival, 
director  of  forestry.  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Forestry,  and  Home  Economics, 
Division  of  Forestry,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, to  present  a  brief  summary  of 
the  forestry  school  highpoints  for  1964- 
65.  Dr.  Percival's  realization  of  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  timber  as  one  of 
our  Nation's  basic  raw  materials  makes 
him  a  sincerely  dedicated  advocate  of 
forestry  research  and  qualifies  him  well 
for  his  duties  as  an  educator  and  as  a 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Registration  for  Foresters.  The  State 
board  acts  to  license  and  register  for- 
esters in  the  State. 

Dr.  Percival  also  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Wood 
Utilization,  which  was  created  to  further 
the  development  of  the  forest  industry  in 
West  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  to  have 
pilnted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  Dr. 
Percival's  remarks  on  the  evemng  of 
May  8.  ^ 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 
Forestry  School  High  Points  for  1964-65 

In  the  development  of  any  growing  enter- 
prise, there  are  so  many  difficulties,  and  dis- 
appointments, and  failures  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  a  moment  occasionally  to  look 
for  any  signs  of  progress  and  success.  When 
we  started  to  do  this  2  years  ago,  we  were  so 
pleasantly  surprised  that  the  attempt  has 
been  repeated. 

Surely  the  most  spectacular  accomplish- 
ment of  the  year  has  been  the  construction 
of  the  new  forestry  building  on  the  Evans- 
dale  campus.  This  building  will  provide 
the  West  Virginia's  forestry  school  with  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  education  and  research 
in  hardwoods.  The  climate  and  soils  of  our 
State  produce  the  best  hardwoods  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  building,  beautlficatlon,  and 
furnishing  of  homes.  Therefore  the  new 
building  has  been  designed  for  education  and 
research  in  the  production  and  use  of  Ap- 
palachian hardwoods  for  home  construc- 
tion, beautlficatlon,  and  furniture. 

West  Virginia's  beautiful  forests,  moun- 
tains and  rivers  and  our  State's  location  in 
the  midst  of  this  densely  populated  East 
makes  it  particularly  useful  and  available 
for  recreational  purposes.  Such  use  of  West 
Virginia's  forest  resources  may  be  developed 
concurrently  and  in  harmony  with  their  in- 
dustrial development.  Such  usage  is  often 
called  multiple  use  of  forests  and  is  a 
well  established  principle  of  forest  manage- 
ment. Our  new  building  was  designed  with 
this  principle  of  multiple  use  in  mind.  Un- 
dergraduate, graduate  and  research  faculties 
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are  being  finished  now  for  forest  recreation, 
forest  wildlife,  and  mountain  stream  fish- 
eries which  are  considered  of  equal  Impor- 
tance with  Industrial  forestry  In  this  devel- 
opment of  West  Virginia's  natural  resources. 

An  aspect  of  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing which  Is  a  high  point  of  Interest  Is  the 
contribution  of  paneling  lumber  by  West 
Virginia's  hardwood  manufacturers.  They 
have  provided  various  kinds  and  grades  of 
hardwood  panel  stock  sufficient  for  more 
than  40  rooms.  This  will  not  only  beau- 
tify the  classrooms  and  offices:  it  will  furnish 
a  continuous  exhibit  of  West  Virginia  woods 
for  beautlQcation  of  interiors. 

This  expression  of  Interest  and  friendship 
toy  West  Virginia's  hardwood  mill  operators 
is  deeply  appreciated. 

Last  fall  the  registration  of  the  largest 
entering  class  in  our  history  boosted  our 
undergraduate  enrollment  to  the  new  high 
of  283.  This  makes  this  school  the  ninth 
In  size  of  student  body  among  the  45  schools 
of  forestry  In  America.  Only  New  York. 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina 
have  larger  forestry  schools  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  niimber  of  students  In  our  new  grad- 
uate program  Is  also  Increasing.  There  are 
14  which  have  been  accepted  for  specialized 
study  In  silviculture,  forest  mensuration, 
wood  science  and  technology,  wildlife  man- 
agement, and  forest  economics. 

During  the  past  year  our  faculty  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Hamilton,  wood  anatomist:  Mr.  David  Groom, 
specialist  In  wood  machining  and  finishing; 
Dr.  David  E.  White,  forestry  economist;  and 
Mr.  William  Kidd,  extension  specialist  In 
forest  management. 

Among  the  more  notable  developments  In 
the  school  has  been  Its  new  currlculums. 
Because  the  new  forestry  building  will  give 
opportimltles  for  research  and  graduate 
studies,  currlculums  leading  to  these  studies 
have  been  developed.  A  wood  science  cur- 
riculum stressing  mathematical  studies  was 
developed  for  the  preparation  of  capable 
students  for  graduate  work  in  wood  technol- 
ogy also  for  direct  transfer  Into  graduate 
programs  In  the  engineering  fields.  Our 
wood  industries  curriculum  also  provides  for 
direct  transfer  of  graduates  Into  graduate 
school  In  the  college  of  commerce.  A  forest 
science  curriculum  has  been  developed  and 
approved  which  stresses  biological  studies 
and  prepares  for  graduate  work  In  many 
fields  such  as  silviculture,  forest  physiology, 
forest  pathology,  etc. 

A  most  important  development  to  provide 
for  this  expansion  has  been  the  Increase  In 
funds.  Increases  In  teaching  funds  have 
been  helpful.  Of  great  importance  has  been 
the  creation  of  a  State  forestry  research  fund 
without  which  the  above  developments  In 
research  and  graduate  work  would  have  been 
Impossible.  A  Federal  fund  for  forestry  re- 
search, resulting  from  the  Mclntlre-Stennls 
Act  has  been  of  tremendous  assistance.  For 
all  the  help  received  from  many  friends  we 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

Now  lo  cap  this  year's  achievements  the 
forestry  club's  woodsmen's  teams  brought 
back  the  trophy  ax  after  facing  the  stlffest 
competition  from  New  York  and  Penn  State. 
This  makes  It  a  good  year. 

W.  C.  Perctval. 


NEO-ISOLATIONISM  OR  ENLIGHT- 
ENED INTERNATIONALISM 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  magazine, 
there  was  an  article  entitled  "Isolation- 
ism Again — With  a  Diflerence,"  written 
by  Prof.  Henry  F.  Graff,  of  Columbia 
University.  The  author  asserts  that 
sweeping  the  United  States  is  a  new  wave 
of  isolationism,  exemplified  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Walter  Lippmaiui  and  the  utter- 


ances of  such  Members  of  Congress  as 
Senators  Fulbright,  Mansfield,  Church. 
Aiken,  Jackson,  Morse,  Gruening,  and 
myself. 

I  find  the  thesis  of  this  article  pre- 
posterous. It  seems  to  me  that  Professor 
Graff  has  labeled  as  isolationists,  some 
of  the  most  internationally  minded 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  internationally  minded 
and  highly  respected  columnists. 

I  have  replied  to  Mr.  Graff's  article  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  Mr.  Graff's  article  and  my 
answer  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:    ' 

Isolationism  Again — With  a  Difference 
(By  Henry  F.  Graff) 

Even  as  American  commitments  expand 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  Nation  Is  hearing  an  insistent  call  to 
withdraw  from  full  Involvement  in  the  mili- 
tary and  political  processes  of  the  world. 
The  unadorned  truth  Is  that  Isolationism 
Is  reviving  in  our  midst.  Its  advocates  are 
going  by  the  name  of  neolsolatlonlsts — to 
distinguish  them  from,  but  associate  them 
with,  their  fellows  of  the  1930's  and  early 
1940's. 

The  word  "isolationist"  has  somewhat  the 
sound  of  an  epithet,  like  the  word  "ap- 
peaser"  or  "monarchist."  The  connotation 
results  from  the  history  of  the  1930's,  when 
to  be  an  isolationist  was  to  seem 
to  say  that  it  made  no  difference  to  this 
country  whether  or  not  the  Faclst  dictators, 
and  especially  Hitler,  had  their  way.  More- 
over. Isolationists,  like  appeasers  and  mon- 
archists, turned  out  to  be  bucking  the  tide 
of  history — often  a  cause  for  an  adverse 
Judgment  by  posterity. 

The  advocates  of  neolsolatlonlsm  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  day  of  globalism  ought  to 
be  done,  that  the  cold  war  cannot  be  waged 
everywhere  In  the  v/orld,  and  that  coexistence 
with  communism  must  be  accepted  with 
©quanlmRy.  A  few  years  ago  such  sentiments 
might  have  sounded  Impractical  to  the  point 
of  being  unpatriotic.  Yet  today  they  are 
being  expressed  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected  and   well-informed   public   leaders. 

One  of  these  Is  Walter  Llppmann,  In- 
disputably the  doyen  of  newspaper  column- 
ists, who  clearly  Is  blowing  the  pitch  pipe. 
He  recently  wrote: 

"We  have  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  been  committed  far  beyond  our 
primary  vital  Interests  and  far  beyond  our 
military  and  political  reach. 

"If  It  Is  said  that  this  Is  Isolationism,  I 
would  say  yes.  It  is  isolationism  if  the  study 
of  our  own  vital  interests  and  a  realization 
of  the  limitations  of  our  power  Is  isolation- 
ism. It  is  Isolationism  as  compared  with 
the  globalism  which  became  fashionable 
after  the  Second  World  War." 

Sentiment  akin  to  this  Is  also  present  on 
Capitol  Hill.  J.  W.  FuLBRiGHT,  the  chairman 
of  the  august  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, began  the  discussion  almost  a  year 
ago  In  a  now-celebrated  speech  called  "Old 
Myths  and  New  Realities."  In  it  he  urged 
the  country  "to  start  thinking  some  un- 
thinkable thoughts."  Among  the  shibbo- 
leths he  assailed  were  these:  that  "the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  a  monolith";  that  the  hos- 
tility of  Red  China  is  permanent;  that  Fidel 
Castro  is  more  than  a  passing  nxilsance. 

PuLBRiGHT  was  dolng  nothing  less  than 
calling  Into  question  the  axioms  on  which 
the  widespread  dispersal  of  U.S.  military 
power  has  been  predicated. 

At  the  time  Fulbright  was  uttering  his 
words,  he  seemed  to  be  hankering  for  a  de- 


bate on  the  relationship  between  our  power 
and  our  policy.  But  if  he  generated  none 
he  has  not  been  without  sympathetic  com- 
pany among  colleagues.  Senator  Geor« 
Aiken,  Republican,  of  Vermont,  for  instance 
puts  his  feelings  in  a  generallament:  "We're 
trying  to  police  the  world,  and  we  can't  do 
It."  The  latest  evidence  of  this  comes  from 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity, under  the  chairmanship  of  Henit 
Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  in  a 
caustic  memorandum  It  reproaches  public 
officials  who  "verbally  commit  the  Nation  to 
policies  and  programs  far  beyond  our  capa- 
bilities." 

The  conjunction  of  the  steppcd-up  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  intervention  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  Is  helping  to  focus  sharply 
the  arguments  for  retrenchment  In  our 
worldwide  commitments.  Senator  Georgi 
McGovERN,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  lor 
instance,  wants  the  United  States  to  go  to 
the  conference  table  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, even  without  waiting  until  the  mili- 
tary situation  Is  more  favorable  to  us.  He  is 
supported  in  varying  degrees  by  other  Sena- 
tors, Including  Democrats  Wayne  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  Ernest  Gruening,  of  Alaska,  and 
Frank  Church,  Idaho.  Even  Mike  Mans- 
field, of  Montana,  the  majority  leader,  ex- 
presses criticism  of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

The  landing  of  troops  In  the  Caribbean  Is 
generally,  though  not  unanimoulsy,  sup- 
ported. On  the  Senate  floor,  for  example, 
Morse  asked  In  obvious  perturbation: 
"Have  we  lost  our  minds?  •  •  •  Have  we 
become  militarily  power  drunk?" 

What  has  happened  that  men  like  these, 
who  only  recently  were  advocates  of  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  the  world,  should  now  seem  to 
shrink  from  Its  full  Implications?  And  is  It 
a  turnabout  that  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen,  the  minority  leader,  who  was  once  prom- 
inently Identified  with  the  Isolationist  wing 
of  the  Republican  Party,  is  now  saying  that 
talk  of  negotiations  under  pressure  in  south- 
east Asia  is  "simply  a  proposal  to  run  up  the 
white  flag"? 

It  may  be  too  early  to  say  that  a  debate 
on  Isolationism  versus  Interventionlsm  Is  at 
last  shaping  up.  But  a  cast  of  characters 
is  waiting  in  the  wings.  Their  arguments, 
for  the  moment,  bear  chiefly  on  Vietnam. 
Nevertheless,  the  points  they  make  are  adapt- 
able, and  can  be  applied  elsewhere — as  no 
doubt  they  will  be  when  the  crisis  there  Is 
finally  over. 

The  neolsolatlonlsts  represent  an  Illustri- 
ous historical  heritage,  but  their  line  of 
descent  is  not  direct  or  pure.  In  the  1930's 
Isolationism  meant  to  many  simply  letting 
the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang  or,  more 
politely.  It  bespoke  a  go-it-alone  policy  for 
the  United  States.  It  was  deeply  rooted  In  a 
revulsion  from  war,  which  found  expression 
independently  of  the  Nation's  security  needs. 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  a  leading  Isolationist, 
said  in  1940  that  for  this  country  to  become 
involved  in  the  fighting  would  be  "even  worse 
than  a  Gorman  victory."  And  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  another 
strident  voice  of  isolationism,  was  saying: 
"I  will  never  vote  to  send  a  single  boy  to  fight 
upon  foreign  soil  unless  this  Nation  is 
attacked." 

The  neolsolatlonlsts  are  not  guided  by 
such  an  impractical  though  laudable  fear  of 
war.  They  know  what  their  predecessors 
learned  at  great  cost:  That  wars  cannot  be 
prevented  or  avoided  unilaterally.  They 
prefer  to  think  that  If  we  must  fight  we 
ought  to  fight  on  our  terms — at  a  place  and 
time  of  our  choosing.  The  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  not  the  right  war;  It  does  not  affect  our 
vital  Interests. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  running  away  from 
hostilities  as  such.  As  Llppmann  wrltea; 
"Our  people  have  shown  In  three  wars  that 
they  can  take  It  If  they  have  to."  When 
they  do  not  have  to.  they  ought  not  to 
edge  closer  to  it. 
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Second,  the  Isolationism  of  the  thirties 
was  notably  and  implacably  anti-Commu- 
nist. Taft  declared  unequivocally  in  1941: 
"The  victory  of  communism  In  the  world 
would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  the  United 
States  tlian  a  victory  of  fascism." 

The  neolsolatlonlsts'  response  to  commu- 
nism Is  less  Intractable  and  more  complex. 
Today  Senator  Fulbright  is  stating:  "The 
attribution  of  an  unalterable  will  and  con- 
stancy to  Soviet  policy  has  been  a  serious 
handicap  to  our  own  policy.  *  »  •  We  have 
overestimated  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to 
pursue  malevolent  alms  without  regard  to 
time  or  circumstances  and.  In  so  doing,  we 
have  underestimated  our  own  ability  to 
influence  Soviet  behavior." 

Another  difference  between  the  old  Isola- 
tionists and  the  new  is  the  attitude  toward 
the  shape  and  quality  of  American  power. 
Senator  Wheeler  was,  like  other  Isolationists 
of  his  day.  hostile  to  peacetime  conscription. 
The  selective  service  bill  was  a  principal 
whipping  boy.  Its  enactment,  Wheeler  de- 
clared In  a  nationwide  radio  address  in  1940, 
would  constitute  a  menace  to  American 
liberties. 

"If  this  bill  passes,"  he  shouted.  "It  wUl 
silt  the  throat  of  the  last  democracy  still 
living,  It  will  accord  Hitler  his  greatest  and 
cheapest  victory.  On  the  headstone  of 
Amedcan  democracy  he  will  Inscribe  'Here 
lies  the  foremost  victim  of  the  wao-  of 
nerves.'  " 

The  neolsolatlonlsts  see  no  such  threat  to 
our  Institutions  In  the  growth  of  American 
military  power  today.  They  are  not  even 
calling  for  significant  reductions  In  our 
armed  strength.  They  argue  instead  that 
despite  our  overwhelming  might  we  are  en- 
dangered. Senator  McGovern  states:  "We 
have  to  recognize  the  limits  of  our  power. 
We  have  to  recognize  the  limits  of  our  Infiu- 
ence.  We  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  not 
omnipotent." 

In  the  thirties  the  argument  only  on  rare 
occasions  revolved  around  whether  we  were 
strong  enough  to  set  the  world  straight. 
Senator  Ceroid  P.  Nye,  of  North  Dakota,  an- 
other of  the  past  generation  of  Isolationists, 
used  to  say  that  the  United  States  did  not 
have  power  enough  "to  make  Itself  the 
guardian  of  International  virtue."  But  for 
the  most  part  the  earlier  Isolationists  did  not 
ask  whether  we  had  the  power;  they  merely 
asked  whether  we  ought  to  have  the  wlU  to 
use  it.    Their  own  reply  was  "No." 

In  the  1930'8  a  central  question — 
If  not  the  central  question — was  wheth- 
er the  United  States  should  partic- 
ipate In  collective  security  measures  to  help 
keep  the  peace.  For  the  Isolationists,  this 
answer  was  also  clear.  It  came  in  Jefferson's 
words  pledging  "entangling  alliances  with 
none." 

In  practical  terms  this  meant  continued 
opposition  to  U.S.  participation  in 
any  kind  of  Joint  undertaking  against  war- 
makers.  Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan, 
later  the  Senate's  archspokesman  for  isola- 
tionism (only  to  become,  later  still,  an  ar- 
ticulate internationalist),  stated  the  classic 
case  against  collective  security  when  he  de- 
manded "the  preservation  of  our  absolute 
and  untrammeled  right  of  self-decision"  In 
International  politics. 

The  neolsolatlonlsts,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  men  wedded  to  the  Idea  of  collective  se- 
curity. They  believe  it  provides  protection 
against  the  peacebreakers.  They  express 
their  conviction  that  the  United  States  must 
work  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations.  In  part,  they 
hold  this  view  because  they  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  public  international  forums  as 
safety  valves  for  nationalistic  anger. 

The  older  Isolationists  had  no  doubt  that 
Congress,  rather  than  the  Executive,  was 
qualified  to  keep  us  out  of-  war.  That  man 
in  the  White  House  was  the  enemy  of  peace 
Incarnate.    Rooeevelt  drew  the  lightning,  it 


sometimes  seemed,  because  of  a  resentment 

among  some  isolationists  that  his  patrician 
manner  was  too  European. 

Senator  Nye  saw  as  the  only  protection  for 
the  people  appropriate  neutrality  legislation 
limiting  presidential  power.  "If  America 
really  means  to  stay  out  of  foreign  war,"  he 
said,  "she  needs  to  remember  how  easy  it  is 
to  get  in  •  *  •.  We  need  restraint  upon  a 
President." 

The  latter-day  isolationists  are  not  finding 
scapegoats  for  our  predicament  In  southeast 
Asia,  Presidential  or  otherwise — although  at, 
the  extreme  left  end  of  the  political  spec- 
trum there  are  deep  suspicions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  references  to  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  as  "McNamara's  war."  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  recognized  to  be  the  In- 
heritor, in  large  measure,  of  the  policies  he  Is 
following.  When  he  is  criticized  at  all  it  is 
chiefly  because  he  Is  not  communicative 
enough  to  satisfy  everybody.  Of  course,  neo- 
lsolatlonlsm has  not  yet  become  an  issue 
In  a  political  campaign,  and  so  far  the  John- 
son taciturnity  has  not  been  explained  as 
conspiratorial.  Possibly,  though,  Senator 
Morse  sounded  the  tocsin  when  he  recently 
predicted  that  Mr.  Johnson's  policies  in  Viet- 
nam would  send  him  "out  of  office  the  most 
discredited  President  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation." 

Restraining  the  Executive  through  neu- 
trality laws — once  a  chief  hope  of  Isolation- 
ists— does  not  even  have  an  echo  today.  The 
former  blind  faith  In  such  legislation  was 
based  on  a  mistaken  notion  that  by  forbid- 
ding the  shipment  of  arms  to  belligerents, 
controlling  the  travel  of  our  citizens  in  war 
zones  and  limiting  war  loans,  we  could  avoid 
active  embroilment  in  foreign  shooting.  Iso- 
lationists thought  they  had  learned  from 
the  history  of  our  entry  into  the  First  World 
War  the  simple  steps  to  take  in  order  to 
stay  out  of  the  Second. 

The  neolsolatlonlsts  also  Involw  history. 
They  remind  us  about  the  bloody  experience 
in  Korea,  which  they  hope  will  never  be  re- 
peated. But  they  are  also  aware  that  liis- 
tory  is  being  used  to  argue  against  them. 
Senator  Gale  McGee,  of  Wyoming,  for  In- 
stance, holder  of  a  Ph.  D.  in  history,  chides 
them  for  not  appreciating  that  "there  is  one 
common  denominator  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
in  Mvmlch  and  Saigon  and  South  Vietnam" — 
namely,  naked  aggression  against  a  peaceful 
neighbor. 

Senator  McGovern's  answer  as  a  neolsola- 
tionlst  Is  that  today's  situation  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  1938-39.  The  present 
struggle  in  southeast  Asia,  he  declares,  "does 
not  lend  itself  to  a  military  solution.  The 
more  we  try  to  solve  It  In  that  fashion,  the 
more  •   •   •  that  area  is  out  of  control." 

The  isolationists  of  the  Roosevelt  era  often 
were  sincerely  antiwar.  But  they  were 
usually  only  antiwar  in  Europe.  They  re- 
frained generally  from  disapproving  the 
strong  stand  of  the  administration  vis-a-Tls 
Japan.  In  fact,  they  were  often  called  Asla- 
flrsters.  They  were  soft  in  Europe,  but  hard 
In  Asia.  (Senator  Dirksen's  present  posi- 
tion seems  consistent  with  old  attitudes.) 

One  reason  for  the  pull  to  the  East  was 
that  the  old  isolationism  contained  a  good 
measure  of  anti-British  sentiment.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh,  still  another  prominent  isola- 
tionist of  other  days.  In  1941  referred  typi- 
cally to  World  War  IT  as  "the  war  that  Eng- 
land declared  in  Europe."  A  fuller  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  Orient 
would  tend  to  offset  Great  Britain's  power 
and  pretensions  there.  Many  isolationists, 
Incidentally,  even  avoided  the  phrase  "the 
Far  East"  because  they  regarded  It  as  British 
usage. 

The  neoisolationlsts  see  the  world  the  other 
way  around  frcan  the  Asla-flrsters.  They  are 
hard  in  Europe  and  soft  in  Asia.  They  rec- 
ognize our  "vital  interest"  to  Ue  across  the 
Atlantic,  not  across  the  Pacific  too. 

With  respect  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
both  the  old  and  the  new  brand  of  Isolation- 


ists And  a  powerful  point  of  agreement. 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  head  of  the 
American  First  Committee,  the  leading  isola- 
tionist organization  of  the  Roosevelt  era,  said 
bluntly  In  1940:  "•  •  'I  think  we  should 
•  •  •  make  it  clearly  understood  that  no 
government  in  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  South  American  countries  will 
be  tolerated  unless  it  is  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  that,  if  necessary,  we  are 
prepared  to  use  force  to  attain  that  object." 

To  this  the  neolsolatlonlsts  say  a  hearty 
amen.  In  the  Americas,  they  declare  unhesi- 
tatingly, the  United  States  has  a  "vital  In- 
terest." In  pressing  this  point.  Ironically, 
they  seem  to  strengthen  their  argument  for 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  Vietnam,  they 
say,  falls  outside  our  orbit;  it  is,  as  it  were, 
China's  "Dominican  Republic." 

Moreover,  besides  believing  that  we  go  be- 
yond our  power  in  getting  committed  on  the 
Asian  mainland,  the  neolsolatlonlsts  are 
sensitive  to  elements  of  race  relations  In- 
volved in  our  exercising  force  In  that  part  of 
the  world.  Llppmann  warns  that  "we  should 
not  involve  ourselves  in  a  war  in  Asia  where 
Americans,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Americans 
only,  fight  Asians." 

In  the  thirties  isolationism  was  inter- 
twined with  racism — which  took  the  form  of 
more  than  a  little  anti-Semitism.  Hitler's 
monstrous  acts — against  the  Jewish  people 
especially — ^revealed  to  millions  the  evil  that 
nazlsm  was.  Lindbergh  seemed,  at  the  very 
least,  morally  obtuse  when  he  said:  "An 
agreement  between  us,  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  cotild  maintain  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion ttirotighout  the  world  as  far  into  the 
future  a.8  we  can  see." 

Neolsolatlonlsts  are  affronting  no  identi- 
fiable segment  of  the  American  people.  This 
may  be  explained  partially  by  the  differences 
in  their  background  from  those  of  the  old 
brand  of  isolationists. 

The  isolationists  of  the  thirties,  Samuel 
Lubell  and  Eric  Goldman  have  shown,  tended 
to  stem  from  communities  in  which  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  population  was  of  Ger- 
man origin.  One  implication  of  this  anal- 
ysis is  that  it  l>ecomes  wrong  to  think  of  Iso- 
lation as  being  sjmonymous  with  neutrality; 
it  was.  rather,  a  significant  expression  of  pro- 
German  sentiment. 

Wayne  S.  Cole  has  pointed  out  also  the 
importance  of  the  agrarian  outlook  In  creat- 
ing, among  the  farming  population,  a  gen- 
eral suspicion  of  foreigners,  especially  but 
not  exclusively  in  the  Middle  West.  A  con- 
clusion that  may  be  drawn  from  Cole's  anal- 
ysis is  that  isolationism  was  one  way  of  giv- 
ing expression  to  antiurban  fears  and 
hostiUties. 

Isolationism,  in  any  event,  had  a  broad 
appeal.  Many  businessmen  and  industrial- 
ists, possibly  sensitive  to  the  charge  that 
their  kind  tiad  helped  bring  about  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  World  War  I.  were  isolationists. 
General  Wood,  for  example,  was  chairman  of 
Sears  &  Roebuck.  Another  important  mem- 
ber of  America  First  was  Henry  Ford. 

The  American  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  divided.  Among  Cath- 
olics of  Irish  extraction,  however,  there  was 
a  marked  tendency  to  be  Isolationist,  pre- 
sumably because  it  was  a  way  of  being  anti- 
British.  Many  were  followers  of  the  fiery 
radio  priest.  Father  Charles  E.  Coughlin  of 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  who  effectively  Joined  iso- 
lationism and  anti-Semitism. 

In  those  years  it  usually  was  not  easy  to 
correlate  American  opinion  on  domestic 
issues  with  opinion  on  international  affairs. 
There  were  many  like  Senator  William  Langer 
of  North  Dakota  who  supported  the  New  Deal 
ardently  but  remained  inflexibly  isolationist. 
(Langer  served  long  enough  to  cast  one  of 
the  two  Senate  votes  against  our  entry  Into 
the  United  Nations.) 

On  the  other  hand,  many  who  opposed 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  heart  and  soul,  like 
William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Empcwla 
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Gazette,  took  a  leading  hand  In  battling 
against  isolation.  White,  in  fact,  became 
head  of  the  best  known  Interventionist 
organization,  the  Committee  To  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  rise  of  neoisolatlonlsm.  Un- 
questionably a  tear  of  nuclear  war  is  funda- 
ment<il.  The  cost  of  such  a  holocaust  would 
be  so  gre^t  that  neoisolatlonists  are  able  to 
say  we  should  not  risk  it  except  for  the  ulti- 
mate stake  itself — survival.  They  also  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  a  land  war  in  Asia 
which,  they  say,  we  must  avoid  because  they 
are  sure  we  cannot  win  It.  The  "hordes  of 
the  East"  are  much  In  their  minds. 

Neoisolatlonlsm  is  also  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing fatigue  with  the  burdens  of  the  cold 
war.  It  appeals  to  people  Vvho  shnply  want 
out.  or  at  least  a  rest  from  the  trials  of  lead- 
ing the  free  world.  Young  people — members 
of  the  cool  generation — seem  especially  ready 
to  have  done  with  the  fighting  on  foreign 
shores.  Prom  the  beginning,  of  course.  It 
may  have  been  ordained  that  we  could  not 
sustain  Indefinitely  the  zeal  for  crusading, 
which  wars  on  the  Asian  mainland,  or  else- 
where far  from  home,  inevitably  entail. 

Reducing  our  responsibilities  in  the  world 
finds  favor  also  with  Americans  who  have 
been  numbered  or  desensitized  to  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  by  the  numerous  calls  foB 
this  service  they  have  heard  almost  as  far 
back  as  they  can  remember.  Moreover,  our 
pledge  to  support  freedom  loving  people 
everywhere  was  Jolted  by  our  failure  to  act — 
for  whatever  reasons — In  the  cases  of  Hun- 
gary and  Tibet.  These  episodes  engendered 
a  feeling  of  cynicism  about  our  purpose  and 
cap.Tcity. 

Shortening  the  length  of  our  reach  into 
the  world,  as  the  neoisolatlonists  recom- 
mend, meshes  also  with  emerging  new  atti- 
tudes toward  race.  It  may  be  instructive 
that  advocating  an  end  to  the  killing  of 
North  Vietnamese  by  Americans  fits  well 
with  the  Idea  that  people  of  color  must  no 
longer  be  abused  by  white  people. 

The  question  of  which  side  Is  right,  the 
globallsts  or  the  neoisolatlonists.  cannot  be 
answered  In  the  abstract.  An  answer  de- 
pends ultimately  on  how  we  are  willing  to 
be  related  to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  this 
juncture  in  our  history.  One  thing  seems 
clear:  despite  the  counterefforts  now  being 
made  by  the  administration  the  neoisolatlon- 
ist  argument  Is  gaining  ground.  It  has  on 
its  side  the  tremendous  advantage  of  being 
the  most  comfortable  answer  to  our  terrible 
difflcultles. 

Nevertheless,  neoisolatlonlsm  may  only 
appear  to  be  the  best  answer.  When  all  the 
pros  and  all  the  cons  are  totaled  up.  the  fall 
of  another  area  to  Conununlst  control,  which 
would  certainly  follow  our  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  would  be  a  defeat  for  the 
United  States.  The  effects  would  rever- 
berate around  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  In  fighting  Com- 
munist aggression,  we  are  not  defending  a 
dying  cause:  that  neither  ennui  nor  cynicism 
Is  overwhelming  us  before  It  overwhelms  our 
sworn  enemies,  too:  that  we  continue  to  feel 
a  moral  obligation  not  to  abandon  those 
who  have  battled  on  our  side  In  Asia— or 
wherever — for  so  long:  that  we  learned  from 
the  Isolationism  of  the  Roosevelt  days  that 
our  challengers  will  not  Invite  us  to  name 
the  site  for  our  duel  and  the  weapons  we 
prefer. 

Finally,  the  rational  weighing  of  dangers, 
in  which  the  neoisolatlonists  are  now  en- 
gaged, has  not  always  resulted  In  Infallible 
guides  to  action.  Is  there  a  more  Illumi- 
nating picture  than  that  of  Senator  Nye  ex- 
plaining to  an  America  First  rally  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  how  the  British  were  the  cause 
of  our  woes,  at  the  very  moment  that  Japa- 
nese bombs  were  being  rained  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor? 
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Mat  17,  1965. 
The  Editor. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Prof.  Henry  P.  Graff's  article. 
"Isolationism  Again — With  a  Difference,"  at- 
tempts to  label  the  Senate's  most  Interna- 
tionally minded  Members  as  "neoisolatlon- 
ists." I  disagree  completely  with  virtually 
every  line  of  interpretation  In  the  article. 

To  argue  that  such  Senators  as  Fulbright, 
Mansfield,  and  Chitrch  are  the  Nation's  new 
isolationists  Is  so  Incredible  that  one  won- 
ders how  a  serious  scholar  covild  advance 
such  nonsense.  By  Professor  Graff's  meas- 
urements, former  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
emerges  as  the  Nation's  leading  Internation- 
alist. 

According  to  Mr.  Graff's  reasoning,  anyone 
who  questions  such  articles  ot  faith  as  the 
monolithic  character  of  world  communism, 
or  America's  deepening  military  Involvement 
In  Vietnam,  is  an  Isolationist.  Again,  those 
who  prefer  collective  action  through  the 
United  Nations  rather  than  freewheeling 
unilateralism,  iire  guilty  of  reviving  isola- 
tionism. 

I  am  one  of  those  labeled  a  "neolsolatlon- 
1st"  by  Professor  Graff.  That  will  come  as 
welcome  but  startling  news  to  some  of  my 
constituents.  But  how  can  one  be  placed 
under  the  banner  of  Isolationism  who  holds 
the  following  convictions: 

1.  I  believe  that  America  has  a  worldwide 
responsibility  to  share  Its  economic  and  tech- 
nical assets  with  the  developing  peoples  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

2.  As  the  Nation's  former  Food  for  Peace 
Director.  I  am  the  author  of  a  book  calling 
for  a  doubling  of  our  current  efforts  to  use 
our  agricultural  know-how  to  wipe  out  hu- 
man hunger  and  especially  In  Asia  where  the 
problem  Is  most  severe. 

3.  I  ann  an  advocate  of  greater  East-West 
trade  and  broader  contacts  with  the  people 
of  Asia.  Including  mainland  China. 

4.  I  nm  a  firm  believer  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  favor  fuller  use  of  such  multi- 
lateral agencies  as  the  World  Bank  In  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid. 

5.  I  do  not  believe  that  America  should 
Intervene  unilaterally  In  such  areas  as  the 
Dominican  Republic  or  South  Vietnam.  If 
such  troubled  areas  cannot  resolve  their  con- 
flicts internally,  then  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations  or  such  regional  forces 
as  the  GAS  to  Intervene. 

6.  I  believe  that  America  must  maintain 
Its  powerful  military  defense,  but  that  we 
should  also  lead  the  way  In  such  useful  arms 
control  arrangements  as  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

If  this  Is  the  creed  of  an  Isolationist,  let 
Mr.  Graff  make  the  most  of  It.  I  regard  It 
as  enlightened  Internationalism.  I  have  a 
hunch  that  a  rather  Interesting  thesis  could 
be  written  contending  that  Mr.  Graff's  appar- 
ent preference  for  the  United  States  to  go 
It  alone  In  Vietnam,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  elsewhere  Is  a  kind  of  "neoisola- 
tlonlsm." 

Sincerely. 

George    McGovehn. 
U.S.  Senator.  South  Dakota. 


SAFEGUARDS  NEEDED  ON  MAIL 
COVERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  limitations  placed  on  the  use  of  mail 
covers  by  Postmaster  General  Gronou- 
ski  certainly  constitute  a  progressive  step, 
and  should  be  commended  as  a  blow  for 
the  citizen's  right  to  privacy. 

However,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  re- 
cent article  entitled  "A  Partial  Clamp 
on  'Mail  Covers,' "  written  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrlck,  and  published  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  of  May  13,  1965,  this  is 


only  a  short  step,  and  our  constitutional 
guarantees  cannot  be  protected  fully  un- 
til we  entrust  this  power  to  the  proper 
hands,  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary 
safeguards  against  abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

[From  the  Dallas  (Te.\.)  Times  Herald  May 

13,  1965] 

Blow  for  Liberty  :  A  Partial  Clamp  on  Mail 

Covers 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Postmaster  General  Gronouskl  struck  a 
blow  for  progress  last  week  when  he  placed 
new  limitations  upon  the  use  of  mall  covers, 
but  he  stopped  short  of  recommending  the 
one  approach  that  should  be  pursued  if  the 
people's  valid  right  to  privacy  Is  to  be  made 
secure. 

The  Investigative  device  of  the  "mall 
check"  or  "mall  cover"  dates  back  to  1893, 
In  the  beginning,  it  was  a  system  used  only 
by  the  Post  Office  Itself,  as  a  useful  source 
of  evidence  In  cases  of  obscenity  and  fraud. 
Local  postmasters  were  asked  to  have  car- 
riers make  a  memorandum  of  the  return 
addresses,  postmarks  and  other  Identifying 
material  on  mall  addressed  to  certain  sus- 
pects. This  Information,  turned  over  to 
postal  Inspectors,  provided  leads  that  In  turn 
led  to  evidence  which  could  be  used  In  court. 

In  time,  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  local  police  departments  as 
well — discovered  the  usefulness  of  this  sur- 
reptitious procedure.  The  public  at  large 
knew  nothing  of  such  "mall  covers"  until 
the  system  was  disclosed  at  the  time  of  the 
famous  McCarthy  hearings.  Then  It  de- 
veloped, with  red  faces  all  around,  that  a 
Senate  committee  had  secretly  arranged  to 
have  a  check  made  on  Senator  McCarthy's 
mall.  In  an  effort  to  find  out  who  was  leak- 
ing Information  to  him.  In  the  hall  of 
denunciations  that  followed  this  disclosure, 
the  Post  Office  Department  abruptly  revised 
Its  regulations  to  limit  mail  surveillance  to 
Investigations  (other  than  postal  cases)  that 
would  "aid  In  the  apprehension  of  fugitives 
from  Justice." 

TWELVE    THOtTSAND     TWO     HtJNDRED     COVERS    IN 
TEAR 

The  reform  proved  only  temporary.  In 
hearings  before  p  Senate  committee  last 
month,  Mr.  Gronouskl  acknowledged  that 
the  Post  OfHce  Department  had  cooperated 
agreeably  with  requests  for  mall  covers  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Department  of  Justice,  and 
other  agencies.  Under  hard  pressing  by 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborouch,  of  Texas,  the 
Postmaster  General  admitted  that  12,200  per- 
sons had  been  subjected  to  mail  covers  last 
year.  9,500  as  a  result  of  postal  Investiga- 
tions and  2,700  on  request  of  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Gronouskl  noted  defensively  that  two 
Federal  circuits  have  upheld  the  practice.  In 
May  of  1958.  the  second  circuit  found  noth- 
ing wrong  with  a  cover  placed  on  the  mall  of 
Frank  Costello  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, In  an  effort  to  get  evidence  of  net  worth 
In  a  tax-evasion  case.  In  October  of  1960, 
the  third  circuit  approved  the  system  In 
rejecting  the  appeal  of  one  Sam  Schwarta 
from  a  mall  fraud  conviction. 

Neither  of  these  opinions,  however,  con- 
sidered constitutional  points.  In  the  Cos- 
tello case,  one  contention  was  that  a  mall 
cover  violates  the  law  against  retarding  deliv- 
ery of  mall:  the  court  said  Costello's  mall 
wasn't  retarded  long  enough  to  matter.  An- 
other contention  was  that  the  practice  vio- 
lates a  law  against  taking  any  letters  "out 
of  any  post  office  with  design  to  pry  Into 
the   business   or  secrets   of   another."     The 
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court  observed  that  Costello's  mall  hadn't 
been  taken  out  of  any  post  office;  it  had  been 
examined  right  there.  Neither  court 
searched  Its  conscience  to  determine  whether 
a  mall  check  violates  "the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures." 

TIGHTENED    PROCEDURE 

That  Is  the  point  that  ultimately  must  be 
weighed.  Mr.  Gronouski's  tighter  regula- 
tions will  prevent  local  postmasters  from 
authorizing  mall  covers  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  practice,  only  the  15  chief  postal 
Inspectors  will  be  able  to  approve  use  of  the 
system.  "We're  going  to  make  darned  sure 
they're  not  used  frivolously  or  carelessly," 
Mr.  Gronouskl  said. 

Well  and  good.  The  difficulty  Is  that  mall 
checks,  properly  supervised,  are  excellent 
weapons  not  only  In  the  capture  of  fugitives 
but  In  other  criminal  Investigations  as  well. 
We  ought  to  get  It  out  of  otir  heads  that 
crime  In  America  Is  some  sort  of  game  be- 
tween the  cops  and  the  robbers,  n  which 
the  criminal  is  entitled  to  a  couple  of  sport- 
ing free  throws  from  the  foul  line.  The 
police  need  all  the  lawful  tools  they  reason- 
ably can  use. 

The  answer  to  this  situation  Is  to  place 
the  authorizing  power  In  constitutional 
hands,  which  is  to  say,  In  the  courts.  Just  as 
it  takes  a  warrant  for  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers to  tap  a  wire,  so  It  should  require  a 
warrant  to  put  a  cover  on  a  citizen's  mall. 
With  that  prudent  safeguard,  the  weapon 
against  crime  and  criminals  should  be  re- 
tained for  appropriate  use. 


INEQUITABLE    DRAFT    WOLTLD    BE 
ALLEVIATED  BY  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  recent  article,  written  by  James 
Reston,  on  the  inequities  of  the  draft, 
he  points  out  the  blatant  discrimination 
again.st  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  their  education  In  discussing  this 
point  Mr.  Reston  states : 

Though  It  Is  clearly  In  the  national  inter- 
est to  defer  college  students  in  good  standing, 
this  often  means  that  those  who  can  afford 
the  increasingly  high  tuition  fees  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  those   who  cannot. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  is  that  it  would  give  to  our  re- 
turning veterans  a  chance  to  help  make 
up  the  education  they  could  not  previ- 
ously afford,  and  which  their  counter- 
paits  in  civilian  life  have  already  re- 
ceived. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  entitled  "Fighting  Points  Up 
Inequities  of  Draft,"  from  the  May  13, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
May  13,  1965] 

Fighting  Points  Up  Inequities  of  Draft 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — The  Increasing  military 
comments  In  southeast  Asia  and  the  Car- 
ibbean are  dramatizing  once  more  the  short- 
comings and  Inequities  of  the  Pentagon's 
current  manpower  policies. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  men,  but  there  is 
apparently  a  shortage  of  specialists  for  the 
new  kinds  of  limited  warfare  now  facing  the 
country. 

The  burden  of  military  service  Is  not  being 
fairly  shared  either  among  the  Allied  Na- 
tions  or  among  the   youth  of   the   United 


States.  Many  of  the  latter  are  not  serving 
at  all,  many  more  are  not  trained  in  counter- 
guerrlUa  warfare,  while  those  who  are  trained, 
many  of  them  volunteers,  are  being  asked  to 
do  double  duty. 

Fortunately,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  called  for  a  review  of  the  whole  mili- 
tary manpower  problem  about  a  year  ago, 
and  voliunlnous  studies  are  now  being  sent 
to  him. 

The  inequities  in  the  present  system  are 
obvious  enough.  Though  it  Is  clearly  In  the 
national  Interest  to  defer  college  students  In 
good  standing,  this  often  means  that  those 
who  can  afford  the  increasingly  high  tuition 
fees  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  those 
who  cannot. 

Sectional  differences  also  produce  criticism 
of  the  present  system.  Since  each  draft 
board  has  some  Independence  of  choice,  a 
young  man  may  be  drafted  In  one  area  while 
another  of  the  same  standing  may  be  de- 
ferred in  another. 

Many  of  these  Inequities  are  unavoidable. 
There  will  be  1,880,000  American  males  aged 
18  by  the  end  of  this  year,  though  the  draft 
has  been  taking  only  about  150,000  a  year. 
Thus  since  many  young  Americans  never 
serve  at  all,  many  more  see  nothing  wrong 
In  trying  to  stay  out. 

To  deal  with  the  Inequity  of  the  present 
draft,  some  observers  here  would  like  to  re- 
vive the  old  idea  of  a  comprehensive  form  of 
national  service  In  which  more  men  could 
meet  their  obligation  to  the  Nation  In  the 
armed  services  or  In  useful  civil  occupations. 

Thus,  a  young  man  might  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  physical  standards  for  military 
combat,  but  might  meet  his  obligation  In 
the  Job-Training  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
social  work  In  the  city  or  rural  slums,  or  even 
as  auxiliary  policemen  In  some  of  the  urban 
Jungles. 


SUMMARY    OF    MEDICARE     TESTI- 
MONY, MAY  17 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Seven  witnesses  ap- 
peared today  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  as  it  moved  forward  in  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  6675.  My  staff  has 
again  prepared  an  unoflBcial  summary  of 
their  testimony,  in  the  hope  that  this 
running  account  will  be  useful  to  mem- 
bers and  other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  appear  as  a  continuation  of 
the  similar  daily  summaries  previously 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

national    FEDERATION    OP   THE   BLIND 

John  F.  Nagle,  chief  of  the  Washington 
office: 

1.  Approve  reduction  of  quarters  required 
for  retirement  coverage  In  section  309. 

2.  Liberalization  should  also  be  provided 
in  quarters  required  for  disability  coverage, 
with  special  reference  to  the  blind.  Recom- 
mended 6  quarters  instead  of  the  present  20 
quarters,  as  provided  in  S.  1787.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  (a)  incorporate 
standard  definition  of  "blind"  for  disability 
purposes;  (b>  would  encourage  work  by  the 
visually  impaired  in  covered  employment 
to  qualify  for  the  benefits,  which  would 
provide  a  floor. 

3.  Hospital  care  should  be  extended  to  dis- 
ability Insurance  beneficiaries  as  well  as  the 
aged. 

4.  Support  provision  of  Federal  matching 
funds  for  public  assistance  recipients  and 
the  medically  Indigent. 

5.  Urge  amendment  requiring  States  "to 
increase  the  monthly  grant  of  aid  to  eyery 
recipient  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
Increase"  (section  405). 


6.  Supports  provision  for  general  Increase 
(section  301). 

AMERICAN    INSTTRANCE   ASSOCIATION 

J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  president,  190  stock  in- 
surance company  members : 

1.  Oppose  change  in  definition  of  disability 
(section  303)  because  it  will  cause  greatly 
increased  overlap  between  social  security 
disability  benefits  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation. Until  1958  existence  of  "offset"  de- 
ductions prevented  the  problem  from  arising. 

2.  Under  the  bill  "every  workmen's  com- 
pensation case  where  total  disability  lasts  6 
months  or  more  will  receive  duplicate  pay- 
ments under  social  security." 

3.  Estimate  the  result  will  be  42,000  to  47,- 
000  new  overlap  cases  per  year,  Involving  $250 
to  $300  million  In  workmen's  compensation. 

4.  Average  combined  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  and  workmen's  compensation 
(tables  offered)  "equal  or  exceed  take-home 
pay  In  all  but  one  State."  Such  benefits  re- 
duce rehabilitation  incentive.  It  also  "de- 
stroys the  incentive  to  increase  State  work- 
men's compensation  benefits." 

5.  A  further  result  would  be  to  impair  in- 
centive for  effective  safety  work,  a  major  ef- 
fect of  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

NEW    YORK    SHIPPING    ASSOCLATION,    INC. 

James  A.  Flynn,  legal  counsel,  represent- 
ing 145  member  steamship  lines,  steamship 
agents,  contracting  stevedores,  and  other 
maritime  emploj-ers: 

1.  Opposes  section  303  as  a  further  exten- 
sion of  overlapping  and  duplication  of  dis- 
ability Insurance  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

2.  Actual  cases  demonstrate:  (1)  an  em- 
ployee disabled  for  past  13  months  under  new 
proposal  would  be  able  to  receive  combined 
payments  exceeding  his  la~t  12-month  net 
Income  by  about  $1,000;  (2)  a  second  case 
cited  would  bring  $1,700  above  take-home 
wage  In  a  year. 

3.  Cost  of  this  provision  is  foreseen  as 
"about  one-half  billion  dollars  per  year." 

4.  Experience  rating  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  results  in  efforts  at 
safety.  This  Incentive  is  not  contained  in 
the  social  security  proposal. 

5.  This  section  "represents  a  broad  expan- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  into  an  area 
that  for  many  years  has  been  adequately 
handled  by  the  States." 

COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR 
PHYSICIANS 

Ira  Leo  Schamberg,  chairman,  Elklns  Park, 

Pa.: 

1.  Urges  retaining  coverage  of  self-em- 
ployed physicians  as  passed  by  House. 

2.  Statewide  polls  have  shown  that  62.6 
percent  of  physicians  voting  favor  coverage. 
The  AMA  has  not  taken  a  national  poll. 

3.  The  1965  report  to  the  President  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  recom- 
mends coverage  for  the  170,000  self-employed 
physicians. 

4.  Many  doctors  now  gain  an  advantage  by 
serving  in  a  part-time  salaried  position  in 
order  to  qualify  for  retirement  benefits,  with 
"a  disproportionate  and  unfairly  large  ret\im 
in  relation  to"  his  social  security  contribu- 
tion. 

MRS.    ADOLF   S.    ROST 

Orange,  N.J.,  wife  and  mother  of  physi- 
cians: 

1.  There  is  need  among  doctors  for  social 
security  protection;  all  are  vulnerable  to  the 
hazards  of  life. 

2.  Existence  of  such  organizations  as  the 
New  Jersey  Society  for  Relief  of  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men;  Physicians' 
Home  of  New  York;  Aid  Association  of  the 
County  Medical  Society,  testify  to  need. 
Cases  cited  include  98-year-old  physician: 
35-year-old  widow  and  children;  83-year-old 
wrldow;  college  student  who  lost  doctor  father. 

3.  Provisions  should  be  made  retroactlTe, 
as  asked  by  Dr.  Schamberg. 
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ILLINOIS   STATK   CBAMBOI    OF   CX>MMntCS 

James  A.  Mann,  Harvey,  111.,  chairman 
social  security  committee,  and  member  of 
committee  since  1952 : 

1.  Costs  of  proposal  "will  Jeopardize  the 
social  security  program."  Support  Kerr- 
Mills  provisions;  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  needy  aged  should  be  on  Federal-State 
cooperative  basis. 

2.  Oppose  section  303,  disability  Insurance 
change,  because  of  overlap  with  workmen's 
compensation. 

3.  Expansion  of  public  assistance  programs 
should  be  made  'without  further  increases 
in  Federal  matching  formulas."  But  If 
done: 

(a)  Amendment  should  be  made  In  sec- 
tion 401  and  405  to  avoid  penalty  of  States 
like  Illinois  making  high  payments  presently 
under  Kerr-Mills. 

(b)  "Responsible  relatives"  should  Include 
not  only  spouse  of  recipient  and  parents  of 
children  under  21,  but  brothers  and  sisters 
living  in  the  same  home. 

(c)  Oppose  prohibition  of  a  lien  on  recip- 
ient's property. 

(d)  Oppose  prohibition  of  durational  resi- 
dence requirement,  support  1-year  require- 
ment. 

4.  Costs  will  discourage  employer-employee 
contracts  for  health  insurance.  New  tax  for 
medicare  "is  an  additional  unnecessary  cost 
to  our  company  and  to  our  employees." 

tNTFRNATIONAL    UNION   OF   HOTEI.    AND    RESTAU- 
RANT   EMPLOYEES     AND     BARTENDERS 

Cyrus  T.  Anderson  ; 

1.  Union  supports  Inclusion  of  tips  as  In- 
come for  social  security  purposes. 

2.  Would  cooperate  fullv  with  working 
out  administrative  problems'. 

3.  Hotel  and  restaurant  owners  contradict 
their  own  position  by  arguing  Inclusion  of 
tips  for  minimum  wage  purposes,  exclusion 
for  social  ssecurlty  purposes. 

4.  Argument  that  many  In  the  Industry 
are  "casual"  employees  Is  refuted  by  evidence 
that   among   1.575.667  only  45.000   "casual." 


SECRETARY  FOWLER  ON  THE 
BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS  REORGA- 
NIZATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, as  an  arm  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  has  been  considering 
the  proposals  of  the  administration  in 
Reorganziation  Plan  No.  1  of  1965  for 
changes  within  the  175-year-old  Bureau. 
Because  of  his  position  of  responsibility 
for  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  of 
particular  importance  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Secretary  Fowl- 
er's testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
on  last  Wednesday.  May  12.  may  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  the  Honorable  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  Secretary  op  the  Treasury,  Be- 
fore THE  SCBCOMMirrEE  ON  EXECUTTVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION OF  THE  Senate  Commfttee  on 
Government  Operations  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  op  1965.  PROvmiNG  for 
Reorganization  in  the  Bureau  op  Customs 
OF  THE  Department  of  the  Treasury  10 
a.m..  May  12,  1965 

INTRODUCnO  N 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee  In  support  of  Reorga- 


nlzatlon  Plan  No.  1  of  1965  providing  for 
reorganization  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
This  plan  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
general  program  now  underway  for  the  mod- 
ernization and  Improvement  of  the  175- 
year-old  Bureau  of  Customs  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  functions. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message  trans- 
mitting the  plan  to  the  Congress:  "All  that 
we  do  to  serve  the  people  of  this  land  must 
be  done,  as  has  been  my  Insistent  pledge, 
with  the  least  cost  and  the  most  effective- 
ness." 

We  cannot  afford  organizational  arrange- 
ments such  as  those  in  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms which  have  become  obsolete  and  do 
not  meet  effectively  the  requirements  of  our 
times.  We  need  a  Government  structure 
which  is  modern,  streamlined,  and  capable 
of  meeting  current  requirements  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  minimum  costs. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and  the  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion which  it  will  facilitate  are  responsive 
to  the  purposes  of  Congress  as  set  forth  In 
the  Reorganization  Act. 

We  particularly  cite  for  your  attention  the 
following  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  Re- 
organization Act: 

"(1)  to  promote  the  better  execution  of 
the  laws,  the  more  effective  management  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
of  its  agencies  and  functions,  and  the  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  public  business; 
"(2)  to  reduce  expenditures  and  promote 
economy,  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment: 

"(3)  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable." 

If  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  Is  permitted 
to  become  effective,  all  Bureau  of  Customs 
officials  and  employees  will  henceforth  be 
appointed  under  the  civil  service  laws.  It 
will  allow  the  Bureau  to  administer  the  cus- 
toms laws  more  effectively  and  swiftly  and 
pave  the  way  for  an  administrative  reshap- 
ing of  the  Customs  organizational  structure 
and  some  legislative  modification  that  will 
permit  annual  savings  to  the  taxpayer  of 
some  $9  million — more  than  10  percent  of 
the  Bureau's  annual  budget.  The  import- 
ing, exporting,  traveling,  and  tax  paying 
public  is  entitled  to  be  served  by  the  most 
efficient,  effective,  and  economical  Customs 
organization  we  can  devise. 

BACKGROUND    OF    PROPOSAL 

When  my  distinguished  predecessor.  Secre- 
tary Dillon,  appeared  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  3  months  ago.  he 
stated:  "It  is  my  judgment  that,  except  for 
the  special  case  of  the  Secret  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  Is  far  and  away  the  most 
seriously  understaffed  of  any  bureau  In 
Treasury." 

Formal  merchandise  entries  filed  Increased 
more  than  5  percent  last  fiscal  year  and  are 
continuing  their  steady  climb  In  fiscal  year 
1965.  More  than  174  million  people  entered 
our  country  In  fiscal  year  1964.  most  of  them 
as  passengers  on  nearly  51  million  automo- 
biles, vessels,  aircraft,  or  other  carriers.  It 
now  appears  that  by  1966  these  numbers  will 
approximate  188  million  people  and  55  mil- 
lion carriers.  The  growth  of  Customs'  work 
seems  never  ending,  and.  of  course,  it  Is  gen- 
erated from  sources  entirely  outside  of  our 
control.  In  the  past  10  years  there  has 
been  a  70-percent  Increase  In  Imported 
mechandlse  and  a  50-percent  Increase  In  In- 
ternational travel.  Increases  In  Customs 
personnel  during  the  corresponding  period 
to  handle  this  tremendously  increased  flow 
of  business  have  been  less  than  9  percent. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  Secretary 
Dillon  called  2  years  ago  for  a  thoroughgo- 
ing evaluation  of  the  mission,  organization, 
and  management  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 
The  survey  group  which  carried  out  this 
study  Issued  a  642-page  report,  a  copy  of 


which  has  been  sent  to  each  of  the  memben 
of  this  committee. 

STATUS     of     survey     CROUP     REPORT 
BECOMMENDATIONS 

The  survey  group  report  contains  230 
recommendations  for  an  overall  Customs 
modernization  program.  Only  5  of  these 
230  recommendations  deal  directly  with 
changes  that  would  be  accomplished  by  Re- 
organization  Plan  No.  1.  This  plan,  upon 
becoming  effective,  would  place  the  Customs 
Service  on  a  career  basis. 

I  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
there  Is  apparently  considerable  confusion  on 
this  point.  Your  committee  Is  not  being  re- 
quested either  to  approve  or  disapprove,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  survey  group  report.  The  only 
question  before  this  committee  Is  the  action 
to  be  taken  on  Senate  Resolution  102  express- 
ing the  disfavor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  l  of 
1965.  Plan  No.  1  proposes  the  elimination  of 
53  Bureau  of  Customs  positions  now  filled  by 
Presidential  appointment.  That  Is  its  only 
purpose.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
committee  will  recommend  that  the  Senate 
oppose  Senate  Resolution  102. 

I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  since 
March  25  when  the  President  transmitted 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1965  to  the 
Congress,  most  of  the  conunents  which  have 
been  received,  relate  not  to  plan  No.  1  now 
under  consideration  by  Congress,  but  rather 
to  certain  recommendations  of  the  survey 
group  report.  Desiring  on  one  ground  or 
another  to  oppose  one  or  more  of  the  recom- 
mendations In  the  survey  group  report,  some 
persons  have  taken  the  position  that.  In  the 
absence  of  a  Treasury  commitment  not  to 
Implement  a  particular  recommendation  to 
which  they  take  exception,  they  will  oppose 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1965. 

I  hope  this  committee  will.  In  Its  report, 
do  everything  It  can  to  discourage  this  tend- 
ency. Mr.  Chairman. 

Here  Is  where  we  stand  on  the  230  recom- 
mendations : 

Five  relate  directly  to  the  reorganization 
plan  now  before  you. 

Fifty-two  mainly  dealing  with  headquar- 
ters operation  In  Washington,  have  been 
adopted.  These  have  been  noncontroverslal. 
and  they  already  show  promise  of  Improved 
operations. 

Thirty-one  are  dependent  on  legislation. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  adopted  unless 
this  be  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  remaining  142  are  recommendations 
that  can  be  put  Into  effect  by  administrative 
action.  Some  of  tnese  furnish  a  potential 
area  of  controversy. 

With  respect  to  these  142  recommendations 
I  assure  this  committee  that  none  will  be 
acted  upon  until  Interested  parties  have  had 
a  full  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions 
and  until  these  opinions  have  been  given  full, 
openmlnded,  consideration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  subject  late/. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    PRESENT    CUSTOMS 
ORGANIZATION 

The  basic  structure  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms has  changed  little  since  Its  creation 
in  1789.  Its  present  organizational  fabric 
reflects  in  large  part  historical  circumstances 
rather  than  sound  concepts  of  modern  man- 
agement of  Federal  establishments.  As  new 
territories  opened  and  trade  patterns  evolved, 
Congress  established  many  collection  dis- 
tricts with  a  view  to  meeting  immediate 
needs.  Thus,  the  growth  of  the  Customs 
Service  took  place  without  particular  rela- 
tion to  overall  organization  and  management 
requirements. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  53  positions 
to  which  appointments  are  required  to  be 
made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Some  in- 
cumbents of  these  offices  have  been  known 
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to  take  the  view  that  they  are  responsible 
to  one  person,  and  one  only;  namely,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  run  an  organization 
properly  if  the  situation  Is  such  that  a 
senior  official  can  feel  that  he  does  not  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion, In  this  case  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms. ,  

Nor  Is  this  the  only  difficulty.  The  man 
to  whom  45  of  the  Presidential  appointees 
who  are  collectors  of  customs  are  organiza- 
tionally required  to  report,  is  himself  an 
appointee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Though  the  Commissioner  has  the  superior 
responsibility,  the  collectors  have  the  su- 
perior status.  It  Is  as  though  generals  were 
required  to  report  to  a  colonel. 

The  present  organizational  arrangement 
creates  problems  even  when  the  Presidential 
appointees  choose,  as  ikiost  do,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commissioner.  Forty-five  Presl- 
dentlally  appointed  collectors  of  customs  re- 
port to  the  Commissioner.  In  addition,  eight 
other  Customs  officials,  two  In  the  field  and 
Blx  In  Washington,  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. Certainly  no  national  business  and 
few  National  Government  organizations  that 
I  know  of  have  any  remotely  similar  setup. 
The  general  rule,  in  business  and  in  Govern- 
ment alike,  is  to  limit  strictly  the  number 
of  persons  who  report  to  any  one  top  official. 
All  of  us  have  from  time  to  time  seen  this 
rule  broken;  we  know  harried  executives 
with  lines  of  vice  presidents  and  special 
assistants  trying  to  get  the  final  word  from 
the  boss.  But  53  to  1 — that  Is  beyond  the 
realm  of  effective  supervision  and  manage- 
ment. 

With  the  present  field  structure  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  exclude  situations  where  a  col- 
lector In  one  port  rules  one  way  In  a  given 
circumstance,  whereas  a  collector  In  another 
port  rules  differently  on  an  Identical  set  of 
facts.  The  overworked  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms and  his  staff  find  It  Impossible  to  pro- 
vide to  the  collectors  the  tj'pe  of  guidance 
required  to  eliminate  such  inconsistencies. 
Persons  dealing  with  Customs  have  a  right 
to  expect  substantially  equal  treatment. 

Back  in  the  last  century,  when  communi- 
cations were  far  different  from  what  they 
are  today  it  undoubtedly  made  sense  to  ap- 
point to  customs  field  posts  persons  who  had 
considerable  independent  political  authority. 
It  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  main- 
tain constant  touch  with  Washington  by 
telephone,  teletype,  overnight  mall  service 
and  frequent  facc-to-face  meetings. 

However,  the  role  of  the  persons  In  charge 
of  the  customs  field  offices  is  quite  different 
today  from  what  It  was  then.  Now  what  is 
needed  are  individuals  who  can  combine 
several  qualifications  In  one. 

First,  and  foremost,  our  field  office  chiefs 
must  be  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  the 
Intricacies  and  technicalities  of  customs 
administration.  They  must  also  be  skilled 
In  government  administration  and  manage- 
ment. Finally,  they  must  have  good  public 
relations  sense  In  dealing  with  local  problems. 

The  more  successful  of  the  political  ap- 
pointees in  the  customs  service  possess 
some  of  these  skills,  but  not  many  have 
all  three  qualifications.  The  first  two.  par- 
ticularly, are  gained  primarly  through  ex- 
perience. It  is  understandable  that  persons 
who  are  appointed  to  statutory  4-year  terms 
cannot  become  customs  experts  in  that  time. 
Our  customs  career  officials  are,  generally 
speaking,  people  who  entered  the  service 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  who  have 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  attention  to  their 
Jobs,  gone  up  the  ladder. 

The  collectors,  appraisers  and  other  cus- 
toms field  office  heads  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  hand  down  decisions  and  rulings 
based  on  general  guidance  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  from  Washington.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  technicalities  in  the  cus- 


toms field,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
back  up  the  political  appointees  with  an 
assistant  who  possesses  the  general  technical 
background  in  customs  administration 
which  the  normal  political  appointee  cannot 
be  expected  to  have.  These  assistants,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  senior  people  in  the  cus- 
toms service  who  are  In  a  position  to  act 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  political  appointees 
whenever  this  becomes  necessary.  This  la 
obviously  wasteful  duplication. 

REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    1 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  upon  becoming 
effective,  would  eliminate  this  duplication  by 
putting  the  customs  service  on  a  career 
basis,  and  all  Bureau  officials  and  employees 
would  henceforth  be  appointed  under  the 
civil  service  laws.  About  $1  million  will  be 
saved  annually  by  abolition  of  the  political 
appointee  positions. 

I  trust  you  will  agree  with  President  John- 
son, who  gave  the  subject  painstaking  con- 
sideration before  transmitting  his  message 
to  the  Congress,  that  the  proposal  is  essen- 
tial to  good  Government  administration  and 
economy. 

MODERNIZATION    OF    CUSTOMS    SERVICE 

Quite  obviously.  In  addition  to  the  simple 
proposition  contained  in  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  there  Is  more  that  should  be  done  in 
connection  with  modernization  and  improve- 
ment of  the  customs  service.  Some  im- 
provements will  require  legislation,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  ap- 
proval at  a  later  date.  Other  Improvements 
can  be  accomplished  by  administration  ac- 
tion. In  this  category,  one  of  the  most 
significant  is  a  proposal  to  regionalize  the 
customs  service. 

A  regionalized  organization  would  permit 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  reallne  and  con- 
solidate 113  Independent  field  activities  pres- 
ently reporting  directly  to  Washington.  In 
its  press  release  of  March  22  the  Treasury 
announced  Its  Intention  to  establish  6  re- 
gional Customs  offices  supervising  approxi- 
mately 25  district  offices.  At  the  headquar- 
ters level,  four  new  offices  have  already  been 
established  to  replace  seven  divisions.  Fur- 
ther, a  new  position  of  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  would  be  created  and 
charged  with  responsibility  for  Insuring  that 
all  Customs  employees  conduct  themselves 
in  strict  compliance  with  all  applicable  laws 
and  regulations. 

By  virtue  of  existing  authority,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  empowered  to  estab- 
lish the  Customs  regional  and  district  offices 
and  the  new  headquarters  offices. 

COMPLAINTS    RECEIVED 

The  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization indicated  some  strong  dissents  from 
certain  aspects  of  this  proposed  regionalized 
organization,  particularly  the  location  of 
some  of  the  contemplated  regional  headquar- 
ters sites.  There  was  also  some  criticism 
of  other  recommendations  in  the  survey 
group  report. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  as- 
sumed my  pjesent  post.  Secretary  Dillon  had 
already  announced  his  intention  to  establish 
a  regional  Customs  organization,  and  he  had 
further  announced  the  headquarters  sites 
for  six  proposed  Customs  regions.  In  view  of 
this  and  in  light  of  the  information  pre- 
sented to  the  Treasury  since  that  time.  I 
think  It  would  be  helpful  to  describe  the 
procedure  I  plan  to  follow  in  proceeding  with 
the  broad  program  of  Customs  moderniza- 
tion. 

REVIEW  OF  TENTATIVE  DECISIONS  ON   REGIONS 
AND  REGIONAL  HEIADQUARTERS 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  customs  organization,  I  have  asked 
that  a  further  study  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  six  regions  and  the  headquarters  offices 
originally  announced  by  the  Treasury  De- 


partment are  the  number  and  locations  best 
designed  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  ship- 
pers, Importers,  and  others  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that, 
pending  completion  of  that  study,  no  specific 
number  of  regions  or  regional  headquarters 
locations  will  be  finally  approved.  Mean- 
while I  have  designated  Assistant  Secretary 
Reed,  who  has  supervisory  responsibility  for 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  to  received  any  ad- 
ditional Information  and  views  which  may 
be  submitted  concerning  the  regions  and 
regional  headquarters  sites.  Before  a  final 
decision  is  reached,  I  shall,  of  course,  review 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Reed. 

REVIEW    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE    ACTION 

With  respect  to  the  other  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  action  contained  in 
the  survey  group  report — and  these,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out.  comprise  the  great 
bulk  of  such  recommendations — the  follow- 
ing procedure  will  be  adopted. 

The  Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs  has 
established  a  coordinating  committee  to  con- 
sider these  recommendations  thoroughly. 
Persons  desiring  to  express  their  views  should 
submit  them  to  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms for  consideration  by  his  coordinating 
committee  and  by  him.  Where  there  is  con- 
troversy concerning  recommendations  re- 
quiring Implementation  by  administrative 
action,  the  Conunlssloner  of  Customs  has 
been  instructed  to  submit  his  considered 
views  to  Assistant  Secretary  Reed.  Where 
substantial  controversy  still  persists  follow- 
ing Mr.  Reed's  review.  I  shall  myself  make  the 
final  review. 

PROPOSED  REGIONALIZATION  PROGRAM 

To  understand  the  degree  to  which  region- 
allzatlon  would  simplify  the  management 
and  administration  of  the  Customs  Service, 
it  Is  necessary  to  compare  the  proposed  pro- 
gram with  the  present  customs  organization. 
The  113  Independent  field  activities  currently 
in  operation  break  down  as  follows:  25  major 
collection  districts,  22  smaller  collection  dis- 
tricts, 42  appraisement  districts,  7  enforce- 
ment regions,  7  comptroller  districts,  9 
laboratory  districts,  and  the  Customs  Infor- 
mation Exchange  In  New  York  City.        y 

A  regional  organization  of  the  customs 
service  would  make  possible  a  net  reduction 
of  more  than  50  principal  field  offices,  by 
concentrating  administrative  and  super- 
visory responsibilities  in  fewer  officials  in 
charge  of  regional  and  district  activities. 
These  moves  would  enable  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  to  cut  costs,  eliminate  much  du- 
plication of  effort  and  strengthen  the  super- 
vision of  its  many  activities,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  all  essential  services 
In  a  more  Integrated  organization.  For  ex- 
ample, separate  collector  and  appraiser  of- 
fices at  each  location  would  be  combined 
in  a  single  office,  but  both  services  would 
continue  to  be  provided. 

The  proposed  schedule  provides  for  Initi- 
ating the  reglonallzatlon  program  with  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  region  in  Septem- 
ber 1965.  The  final  region  would  be  cre- 
ated in  the  late  spring  or  summer  of  1966. 
This  schedule  would  allow  time  for  evalu- 
ation of  the  experience  gained  in  the  first 
region  before  the  remainder  of  the  regions 
are  created. 

In  selecting  regional  headquarters  loca- 
tions the  Treasury-Customs  officials  con- 
cerned weighed  a  variety  of  factors:  for 
example,  the  geographic  location  of  the  pro- 
posed headquarters  within  the  region;  con- 
venience of  transportation  facilities  from 
the  headquarters  to  the  various  customs 
offices  within  the  region;  communications 
facilities  In  the  port  contemplated  as  the 
headquarters  location;  concentrations  of 
existing  customs  personnel  and  installations 
within  the  region;  the  volume,  types,  and 
complexity  of  importations  handled  by  the 
port  under  consideration  as  a  headquarters 
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site;  the  extent  to  which  selection  of  a  partlc- 
ul&T  port  would  necessitate  relocations  of  per- 
sonnel and  facilities;  the  availability  of  of- 
fice space  In  the  proposed  regional  head- 
quarters location:  and  whether  the  prob- 
lems handled  at  the  proposed  Itocatlon  are 
fairly  representative  of  those  encountered 
at  other  ports  in  the  region. 

A  regionalized  Customs  Service  would  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  modern  man- 
agement concepts  without,  however,  losing 
the  benefits  gained  from  the  existing  orien- 
tation of  customs  field  officers  to  local  prob- 
lems.     For    example,    some    administrative 
matters,    such    as    those    Involving   budget, 
audit,  space  and  personnel,  and  others  In- 
volving operations  such  as  accoimtlng  draw- 
back and  liquidation  of  change  entries  would 
be  handled  on  a  consolidated  basis  at  a  re- 
gional level.    At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
planned   to  maintain  at   the  district   level 
afld  at  the  larger  ports  within  a  district    a 
sufficient  number  of  well-trained,  knowledge- 
able employees  to  resolve  problems  relative 
to  liquidation  of  all  entries,  including  draw- 
back, submitted  by  importers,  and  to  answer 
questions  relating  thereto.    Thus  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regional  organization  would 
not  result  in  any  reduction  of  services  now 
provided  to  shippers,  importers,  and  travelers 
at  the  district  port  offices. 

The  bulk  of  decisions  now  made  locally 
by  customs  officials  would  continue  to  be 
made  locally  in  a  regionalized  organization. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  because  I 
consider  It  most  Important.  Local  customs 
officials  would  continue  to  make  the  broad 
range  of  decisions  essential  for  providing 
efflci4a,t  and  effective  service  to  the  public. 

The  major  difference  under  a  regionalized 
organization  would  take  place  with  respect 
to  those  decisions  which  at  present  are  not 
and  cannot,  be  made  locally  because  of  the 
intricate  technical  or  policy  questions  that 
are  involved.  Under  existing  procedure 
questions  such  as  these  are  referred  to  the 
Bureau  in  Washington  for  decision.  Because 
of  the  tremendous  flow  of  requests  from  the 
113  separate  field  activities  to  the  Bureau  for 
decisions,  rulings  and  interpretations,  such 
requests  cannot  be  handled  as  efficlentlv 
or  e.xpeditlously  as  we  would  like  and  as  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Under  a  regionalized  customs  service 
questions  such  as  these  would,  where  neces- 
sary, be  referred  by  the  District  Directors  to 
the  Regional  Commissioner  for  decision 
Since  the  latter  would,  by  the  nature  of  his 
responsibilities,  be  oriented  to  the  particular 
problems  of  his  region  and  at  the  same  time 
would  be  familiar  with  the  policies  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  Treasury  Department,  all 
but  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  ques- 
tions would  be  resolved  at  the  regional  level 
»-obIems  requiring  personal  attention  of 
Bureau  officials  In  Washington  could  then 
b«  handled  more  expeditiously  than  under 
tne  current  procedures,  since  the  Washin-^- 
ton  officials  would  no  longer  be  flooded  with 
requests  from  numerous  independent  field 
activities  all  over  the  United  States. 

We  intend  to  delegate  important  authority 
from  Washington  to  the  regional  level  This 
would  reduce  significantly  the  number  of  ap- 
peals taken  to  Washington  and  the  time 
presently  required  In  the  decisionmaking 
process.  All  should  benefit  from  this— loc^ 
customs  officials,  the  Importing  public,  and 
the  harassed  Bvireau  officials   In   Washlng- 

Mr.  Chairman,  attached  to  my  statement 
Is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  decisions 
tflat  we  contemplate  would  be  made  at  the 
regional,  district,  and  port  offices  when  the 
proposed  program  of  customs  modernization 
has  been  complete.  This  is  extremely  im- 
portant, because  a  key  objective  of  reglon- 
alizatlon  would  be  to  achieve  faster  action 
taken  closer  to  the  ports  where  problems 
artse.  Attainment  of  this  objective  U  pos- 
sible only   If  there  Is  clear-cut  delegation 


from  Washington  to  the  regions.  The  anal- 
ysis in  the  atUched  statement  sets  forth  the 
types  of  delegation  we  have  in  mind. 

APPOINTMENTS    TO    KET    POSITION 

In  his  announcement  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  the  President  stressed  that  the 
52  persons  then  holding  presidential  ap- 
pointments In  the  customs  field  organiza- 
tion would  be  given  consideration  for  suit- 
able employment  in  the  customs  service 
under  the  civil  service  laws  In  any  position 
for  which  they  may  be  qualified. 

The  abolition  of  the  offices  held  by  political 
appointees  would  occur  on  a  time-phased 
basis  and  would  take  place  as  the  new 
regions  are  established.  The  following  steps 
are  envisaged  in  the  program  presently  under 
review: 

There  would  be  a  number  of  senior  posi- 
tions in  the  regionalized  custom  service 
It  is  contemplated  that  in  each  of  the 
regional  offices  there  would  be  a  regional 
commissioner  of  customs  assisted  by  a 
regional  counsel  and  not  more  than  four 
assistant  regional  commissioners,  each  of 
whom  would  be  In  charge  of  one  of  the  major 
segments  of  customs  activity.  These  offi- 
cials would  have  overall  supervisory  responsi- 
bility In  the  districts  comprising  their 
regions. 

At  each  of  the  new  district  headquarters 
there  would  be  a  district  director  responsible 
not  only  for  the  functions  of  the  present  col- 
lectors, but  for  those  of  the  appraisers  of 
merchandise  as  well. 

At  other  important  ports  not  administra- 
tively designated  as  district  headquarters 
there  would  be  port  directors,  who.  like  the 
district  directors,  would  be  responsible  for 
both  collection  and  appraisement  functions 
at  their  ports. 

SAVINGS  TO   BE   ACHIEVED 

The  application  of  modern  management 
concepts  to  the  customs  service  would  bring 
about  substantial  savings  for  the  taxpayer 
which  In  a  few  years  would  total  approxi- 
mately $9  million  annually— more  than  10 
percent  of  the  present  annual  budget  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  These  savings  are 
broken  down  in  a  memorandum  which  Is  at- 
tached to  this  statement.  With  your  per- 
mission, therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
read  It  In  detail.  I  have  been  assured  that 
these  savings  figures  represent  conservative 
estimates. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  savings 
will  effect  a  $9  million  reduction  In  customs 
appropriations.  The  constant  rise  in  the 
flow  of  customs  business  makes  this  Impos- 
sible. What  I  have  in  mind  Is  rather  that 
the  increased  costs  of  handling  a  steadily 
growing  volume  of  customs  activity  would 
be  reduced  In  future  years  to  the  extent  of 
$9  million  annuallv. 
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out  with  minimum  inconvenience  to  the  Pm 
ployees  concerned. 

The  Regional  Commissioner's  offices  would 
be  staffed  from  present  Customs  personnel 
to  the  extent  possible.  ' 

As  the  President  has  already  stated  in 
his  transmittal  message,  the  modernization 
measures  which  are  to  be  put  into  effwS 
will  in  no  way  prejudice  any  right  of  an^ 
person  affected  by  the  laws  administered  bl 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  To  emphasize  that 
this  will  be  so.  the  following  section  has 
been  incorporated  into  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1 : 

"Preservation   op   Remedies.— The   aboil 
tion  of  offices  herein  shall  not  prejudice  anv 
right  to  protest  or  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  any  action  taken  In 
the  administration  of  the  Customs  laws  " 

Further,  all  essential  services  to  the  Im 
porting,  exporting,  and  traveling  public  will 
continue  to  be  performed.  Indeed  after 
the  Initial  shakedown  period.  I  look  to  a 
significant  improvement  In  Customs  service 
to  the  public. 

conclusion 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to  effect  a  proper 
reorganization  of  the  Customs  service  the 
President  requires  the  authority  of  Reorganl- 
zation  Plan  No.  1  to  eliminate  the  offices  of 
the  presidential  appointees.  I  strongly  urge 
that  he  be  given  that  authority  and  that 
tne  Congress  allow  Reorganization  Plan  No 
1  of  1965  to  become  effective. 

As  for  the  broader  features  of  the  Customs 
moderlzation  program  I  have  outlined  to 
you  this  morning,  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  already  has  authority  to  put 
into  effect.  I  promise  that  before  action  is 
taken,  interested  persons  will  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  make  their  views  known  and 
we  shall  hear  them  with  an  open  mind 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Treasury  Department:  Deletion  op 
Functions 
This  is  in  three  parts. 

Part  I  outlines  the  many  functions  which 
under  the  program  for  regionalization  would 
be  delegated  from  Washington  down  to  the 
regional  headquarters. 

Part  II  outlines  the  few  housekeeping 
functions  which  under  this  program  would 
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EFFECT    OF   MODERNIZATION   PROGRAM   UPON 
EMPLOYEES    AND     GENERAL    PUBLIC 

There  are  certain  additional  observations 
that  I  should  like  to  make.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Although  the  modernization  program  I 
have  described  would,  of  necessity  Involve 
some  Internal  reallnement  and  might  In 
some  cases  necessitate  retraining  of  person- 
nel. I  do  not  anticipate  any  losses  in  grade 
or  abolishing  of  positions  other  than  those 
of  the  presidential  appointees  In  view  of 
Customs  constantly  Increasing  workload, 
there  would  not  be  an  overall  reduction  In 
employment. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  modernization  pro- 
gram which  would  affect  the  basic  compensa- 
tion or  right  to  payment  for  overtime  serv- 
ices of  any  customs  employee.  No  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  department  In  this  re- 
gard  without  full  consultation  with  the  rec- 
ognized employee  organizations. 

Involuntary  transfers  would  be  rare  In- 
deed, we  do  not  expect  any  at  all.  If  neces- 
sary, involuntary  transfers  would  be  carried 


Functions  and  activitien  considered  for  trans- 
fer to  proposed  offices  from  the  central 
office 

There  follows  a  list  of  some  of  the  actlvitlss 
and  functions  now  performed  at  the  Bureau 
headquarters  which  It  Is  contemplated  would 
be  transferred  to  the  regional  level.  These 
matters  are  under  continuing  study  and  no 
firm  commitment  can  be  made  at  this  time  to 
implement  all  of  these  transfers,  nor  Is  this 
Intended  to  exclude  other  transfers  of  func- 
tions which  study  may  prove  to  be  desirable. 
Item 

1.  Complete  control  of  the  operations  of 
bonded  warehouses  and  foreign  trade  zones. 

2.  General  decisionmaking  authority  on 
questions  relative  to  tariff  classification  of 
imported  merchandise  which  will  commit  the 
Bureau  to  classify  Imported  articles  In  par- 
ticular classification  categories  whenever  the 
Bureau  has  already  Issued  a  precedent  for 
such  classification. 

3.  Control  of  vessel  measurement  opera- 
tions to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  when  sis- 
ter ships  are  being  built  In  different  districts, 
and  dissemination  of  Information  as  to  ton- 
nages of  vessels  admeasured. 

4.  Delegate  to  regional  Commissioners  cer- 
tain of  the  authority  presently  delegated  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  relating  to 
penalties  not  exceeding  $25,000 


be  transferred  from  the  port  or  district  level 
up  to  the  regional  headquarters. 

Part  III  outlines  the  functions  (those  not 
Included  in  part  11) ,  which  would  continue 
to  be  performed  at  the  port  or  district  level. 

Part  I  (the  list  here  given  of  functions  and 
activities  which  are  considered  for  transfer 
from  Washington  to  regional  offices)  con- 
tains a  number  which  can  directly  concern 
individuals  and  corporations  financially.  Ex- 
amples are  Items  2  (tariff  classification),  3 
(vessel  measurement),  4  (penalties),  11 
(questions  as  to  overtime  laws,  etc.),  12 
(cartage  contracts),  14  (disposition  of  mer- 
chandise), 21  (procurement  of  contracts), 
23  (space  and  rental),  24  (property  manage- 
ment) .  Others  concern  employees — examples 
are  5  (hours  of  service),  13  (time  and  leave 
questions),  15  (disposition  of  claims),  19 
(authority  to  appoint  certifying  officers),  27 
(position  classification),  30  (disciplinary 
actions) . 

The  descriptions  given  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  particular  delegations  which  are  en- 
visaged. Item  2  Is,  It  is  clear,  a  narrow 
delegation,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  particu- 
lar subject  matter  where  unity  of  interpreta- 
tion is  essential.  Items  14,  15,  24,  27,  and 
30  are  generally  described  in  terms  indicat- 
ing that  "most"  decisions  would  be  made 
at  the  regional  level.  This  means  that  the 
most  intricate  and  difficult  cases  only  would 
go  to  Washington.  Other  delegations  are 
described  without  limitation,  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected these  would  without  exception  be 
finally  decided  at  the  regional  level. 

Part  II  shows  housekeeping  and  admin- 
istrative activities  nov/  performed  at  the  dis- 
trict level  which  would,  instead,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  regional  offices.  With  respect 
to  liquidation  of  change  and  drawback  en- 
tries explanation  is  given  of  the  reasons  for 
the  change  as  v.'ell  as  an  outline  of  the  plan 
to  maintain  employees  at  the  district  level 
to  ref^ohe  problems  presented  by  Importers. 

The  extent  of  the  list  of  functions  under 
part  III  gives  assurance  that  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  offices  would  not  result  in 
reduction  of  services  now  provided  to  ship- 
pers, importers,  and  travelers  at  the  dis- 
trict and  port  offices  and  it  gives  examples, 
in  this  connection,  of  the  functions  which 
would  thus  remain  at  these  offices. 


PART  I — continued 
Functions  and  activities  considered  for  trans- 
fer to  proposed   offices   from    the  central 
office — Continued 

There  follows  a  list  of  some  of  the  activities 
and  functions  now  performed  at  the  Bureau 
headquarters  which  it  is  contemplated  would 
be  transferred  to  the  regional  level.  These 
matters  are  under  continuing  study  and  no 
firm  commitment  can  be  made  at  this  time  to 
implement  all  of  these  transfers,  nor  is  this 
Intended  to  exclude  other  transfers  of  func- 
tions which  study  may  prove  to  be  desirable. 

Remarks 


2.  This  would  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  requests  for  decisions  now  being 
received  at  the  Bureau  headquarters. 


4.  Generally  the  Commissioner's  authority 
to  decide  penalty  matters  Is  limited  to  cases 
Involving  less  than  $100,000  except  for  a 
number  of  clearly  defined  types  of  cases  for 
which  he  has  complete  authority.  Addi- 
tional delegation  to  regional  Commissioners 
would  provide  more  expeditious  treatment  of 


5.  Hours  of  service. 


PAHT  I — continued 
Functions  and  activities  considered  for  transfer  to  proposed  offices  from  the  central  office — 

Continued 
There  follows  a  list  of  some  of  the  activities  and  functions  now  performed  at  the  Bureau 
headquarters  which  it  is  contemplated  would  be  transferred  to  the  regional  level.  These 
matters  are  under  continuing  study  and  no  firm  commitment  can  be  made  at  this  time  to 
Implement  all  of  these  transfers,  nor  is  this  intended  to  exclude  other  transfers  of  functions 
which  study  may  prove  to  be  desirable. 

Item  Remarks 

penalties.  A  study  is  presently  being  made 
as  to  the  type  of  cases  that  would  be  dele- 
gated to  regional  Commissioners. 

5.  Authority  to  establish  or  change  hours 
of  service  at  ports  of  entry  would  be  dele- 
gated by  the  Bureau  to  the  regional  levels 
relieving  the  Bureau  of  a  function  that  can 
better  be  handled  at  or  near  the  locations 
when  changes  In  hours  of  service  are  pro- 
posed. 

6.  Systematic  evaluations  of  field  opera- 
tions would  be  provided  by  liaison  officers  at 
the  regional  levels.  Bureau  liaison  inspec- 
tions for  the  most  part  would  be  restricted 
to  the  more  complex  problems  and  Inspec- 
tions cutting  across  regional  lines. 

7.  A  single  allotment  would  be  made  to 
each  regional  office.  This  would  place  total 
financial  responsibility  In  the  region  and 
permit  greater  flexibility  and  maxium  utili- 
zation of  available  funds.  It  would  also  re- 
duce the  workload  burden  at  the  Washington 
level  by  decreasing  from  47  to  6  the  number 
of  offices  supervised. 

8.  This  effort  would  support  the  Bureau- 
wide  management  analysis  program.  The 
regional  staff  would  Identify  new  or  emerg- 
ing problems  peculiar  to  the  region  and  bring 
these  matters  to  attention  with  recommen- 
dations for  solution. 

9.  Because  of  wide  dispersal  and  inade- 
quate staffing  general  ledger  accounts  are  not 
now  maintained  In  the  field  offices.  The 
maintenance  of  these  accounts  at  regional 
level  would  substantially  reduce  the  detailed 
accounting  at  the  Washington  level. 

10.  The  Btireau  headquarters  would  re- 
ceive a  consolidated  collection  and  a  con- 
solidated appropriation  account  from  each 
region  rather  than  from  47  separate  offices. 

11.  It  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  for- 
ward to  Washington  most  questions  of  this 
nature. 


6.  Liaison  inspections. 


7.  Responsibility  for  budgetary  functions 
Including  responsibility  and  authority  to 
transfer  funds  between  financial  plans  In 
the  region. 


8.  Field-level  management  analysis  studies 
of  planning,  staffing,  organizational,  and  pro- 
cedural matters. 


9.  Maintenance  of  detailed  general  ledger 
accounts. 


10.  Summary  collection  and  appropriation 
accounts. 


11.  Questions  from  importers  and  the  pub- 
lic pertaining  to  the  variou^overtlme  laws 
and  fiscal  procedural  matters. 

12.  Approval  of  cartage  contracts. 

13.  Time  and  leave  questions  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  headquarters. 

14.  Dispositionof  unclaimed,  abandoned, 
and  seized  meroiKndise. 

15.  Disposition  of  claims  (overtime  claims 
filed  by  employees,  death  claims  filed  by  sur- 
vivors, etc.) 

16.  Issuance  of  travel  authority  in  regions. 

17.  Authority^to  make  cash  advances  for 
change-making  pwP^ses. 

18.  Authority  to  establish  imprest  funds 
for  small  purchases. 

19.  Authority  to  appoint  certifying  officers 
in  the  regions. 

20.  Disposal  of  fiscal  records. 

21.  Matters  pertaining  to  procurement  con- 
tracts. 

22.  Utilization  of  surplus  and  excess  prop- 
erty. 

23.  Procurement  of  space  and  rentals — In- 
cluding regional  negotiations  with  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 


14.  Most  cases  would  be  closed  at  regional 
level. 

15.  Most   claims   would   be   settled  at  re- 
gional level  without  referral  to  Washington. 

16.  Now  performed  in  Bureau  except  for 
travel  entirely  within  a  collection  district. 


24.  Decisions  pertaining  to  property  man- 
agement. 

25.  Control  and  use  of  Government  vehi- 
cles,   Including   regional    negotiations    con- 


20.  Subject  to  standard  disposal  instruc- 
tions. 

21.  Subject  to  established  contract  appeal 
procedures. 


23.  Regional  offices  would  establish  long- 
range  plans  for  replacing  furniture  and 
equipment,  which  plans  would  be  consoli- 
dated Into  an  overall  plan  by  the  Bureau. 
At  present  each  district  has  primary  respon- 
sibility for  space  and  facilities  in  his  juris- 
diction. The  division  of  responsibilities  in 
the  Bureau  does  not  provde  a  centralized 
authority  for  facilities  management  and 
planning. 

24.  Not  Including  final  decisions  on  such 
matters  as  selection  of  sites  for  Customs 
houses. 
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PART  I — continued 
Functions  and  activities  considered  for  transfer  to  proposed  offices  from  the  central  office — 

Continued 
There  follows  a  list  of  some  of  the  activities  and  functions  now  performed  at  the  Bureau 
headquarters  which  it  is  contemplated  would  be  transferred  to  the  regional  level.  These 
matters  are  under  continuing  study  and  no  firm  commitment  can  be  made  at  this  time  to 
Implement  all  of  these  transfers,  nor  is  this  Intended  to  exclude  other  transfers  of  functions 
which  study  may  prove  to  be  desirable. 


Item 
cerning     General     Services     Administration 
motor  pools,  etc. 

26.  Procurement  and  use  of  customs  seals. 

27.  Position  classification. 


88.  Regional  training  program. 


29.  Recruitment,  selection,  inservlce 
placement,  and  promotion  at  all  levels  ex- 
cept executive  and  middle-management  posi- 
tions. 

30.  Authority  to  take  disciplinary  actions. 


31.  Authority  to  grant  recognition  to  em- 
ployee organizations  under  Executive  Order 
No.  10988.  except  exclusive  recognition. 


Remarks 


27.  Probably  some  upper  grade  limit  would 
be  fixed  and,  likely,  key  positions  would  be 
excepted  from  this  delegation. 

28.  This  would  be  largely  a  new  respon- 
sibility rather  than  a  transfer  of  a  function 
from  the  Bureau  headquarters.  It  would 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  field  service. 


30.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of  cases 
coming  to  Washington  but  would  not  di- 
minish right  to  appeal  to  higher  authority. 

31.  Appellant  procedures  to  remain  un- 
changed. 


PART  n 
There  follows  a  list  of  some  of  the  activities  and  functions  presently  performed  at  the  dis- 
trict level  which  it  is  contemplated  would  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  regional  offices. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  housekeeping  and  administrative  tasks  which  could  be  performed 
more  uniformly  and  more  economically  at  regional  offices.  Consolidation  of  these  services 
would  permit  the  establishment  and  full  utilization  of  an  adequate  administrative  staff. 
Also,  relieved  of  these  service-type  functions,  district  personnel  could  devote  full  effort  to  the 
day-to-day  operational  problems  at  the  various  ports  and  stations.  This  concentration  of 
attention  on  operational  matters  would  result  In  faster  and  better  service  to  Importers, 
exporters,  and  the  traveling  public. 


Item 
1.  Liquidation   of   change    and   drawback 
entries  (see  remarks  for  variance  from  rec- 
ommendation). 


2.  Personnel  work  now  being  performed  at 
the  district  level. 

3.  Fiscal. — Most   of   the   work    now   being 
performed  at  the  district  level,  except  col- 

\lecting.  classifying  by  account  number,  and 
depositing  payments  received  (casliler  fionc- 
tlons) . 


PART  nx 

With  the  establishment  of  regional  offices 
and  the  transfer  of  the  functions  listed 
above  certain  basic  objectives  of  good  or- 
ganization, not  now  possible  to  achieve,  could 
be  obtained.  Among  these  are:  (1)  A  realis- 
tic span  of  control  at  Bureau,  regional,  and 
district  level,  (2)  unity  and  uniformity  of 
command  not  possible  with  the  present  frag- 
mentation of  authority,  and  (3)  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  direction  and  authority  over  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
lodged  outside  Washington  and  nearer  the 
operating  level. 

The  establishment  of  regional  offices  would 
not  result  In  any  reduction  of  services  now 


Remarks 

1.  This  function  could  be  performed  most 
efficiently  in  centralized  offices  where  ade- 
quate training  could  be  given,  the  flow  of 
work  would  permit  full  manpower  utiliza- 
tion, optimum  supervisor-employee  ratios 
could  be  maintained,  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  better  controlled.  However,  It  is 
planned  to  maintain  at  the  district  level  and 
at  the  larger  ports  within  a  district  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  well  trained,  knowledgeable 
employees  to  resolve  problems  relative  to 
liquidation  of  all  entries  Including  drawback 
submitted  by  importers  and  answer  ques- 
tions rel.Tting  thereto.  This  liquidation  as- 
sistance service  to  Importers  at  the  district 
level  was  not  a  part  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  study  group. 

2.  Normal  personnel  management  respon- 
sibilities would  continue  to  be  performed  at 
the  district  and  port  levels. 

3.  This  contemplates  that  when  fxUly  Im- 
plemented the  Bureau  headquarters  office 
would  concentrate  on  developing  plans,  poli- 
cies, and  procedures  for  overall  financial 
management  operations;  most  of  the  detailed 
fiscal  and  accounting  work  would  be  per- 
formed at  the  regional  level;  and  the  district 
office  would  be  free  to  give  full  attention  to 
better  serving  shippers,  Importers  and 
travelers. 

^^ 

provided  to  shippers.  Importers,  and  travel- 
ers at  the  district  and  port  offices.  Relieved 
of  most  administrative  duties,  local  officers 
would  be  better  able  to  cope  with  day-to-day 
operating  problems.  All  of  the  normal  cus- 
toms functions  would  remain  at  the  district 
and  port  offices.  These  functions  would  in- 
clude, but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to,  the 
following: 

Direct  administrative  supervision. 

Acceptance  of  all  types  of  Customs  entries 
covering  merchandise  for  consumption, 
warehouse,  temporary  Importation,  exhibi- 
tion, transportation  under  bond,  etc. 

Acceptance  of  various  types  of  bonds  rela- 
tive to  production  of  missing  documents, 


redelivery    of    merchandise,    exportation  of 
merchandise,  payment  of  amounts  due,  etc 

Furnishing  information  In  person,  by  tele.^ 
phone,  and  by  mall,  concerning  all  types  of 
importations  such  as  those  covering  quota 
merchandise,  narcotics,  gold,  arms  and  am- 
munition, etc. 

Examination  and  appraisement  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Inspection  and  release  of  Imported  cargo. 

Clearing  passengers  arriving  by  all  types  of 
carriers. 

Discharge,  examination,  and  delivery  of 
passengers'  baggage. 

Registration  of  foreign  articles  taken  out 
of  the  United  States. 

Acceptance  of  estimated  duties  and/or 
taxes  paid  at  the  time  of  entry. 

Acceptance  of  additional  Eunounts  found 
to  be  due  upon  liquidation. 

Acceptance  of  protests  to  classification  de- 
cisions. 

Acceptance  of  appeals  to  reappralsements. 

Acceptance  of  drawback  claims. 

Boarding  of  vessels  and  other  carriers. 

Entrance  and  clearance  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft  in  international  trade. 

Assessment  of  tonnage  taxes. 

Issuance  of  permits  to  lade  and  unlade. 

Acceptance  and  approval  of  requests  for 
overtime  services. 

Assignment  of  personnel  as  needed. 

Admeasurement  of  vessels. 

Marine   documentation. 

Renewal  of  licenses,  change  of  masters, 
recording  bills  of  sale,  preferred  mortgages, 
etc. 

Authenticating,  verifying,  and  filing  ship- 
pers export   declarations. 
]  Examination    and    inspection    of    export 
ailpments. 

\Dlrect   supervision   and   control   of  mer- 
cAandlse  in  bonded  warehouses. 

Direct  supervision  of  operations  of  foreign 
trade  zones. 

Enforcement  and  Investigative  functions. 

Port   patrol   functions. 

Maintenance  of  records  of  liquidated  en- 
tries. 

Consultations  with  Importers  with  a  view 
to  answering  questions  and  resolving  prob- 
lems relative  to  liquidation  of  import  and 
drawback  entries. 

Organization  and  administration  of  cus- 
toms sales  of  unclaimed,  abandoned,  and 
seized  merchandise. 
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Statement  op  Probable  Savings  Resttlting 

Prom  the  Reorganization  of  the  Bureau 

of  Customs 

The  application  of  modern  management 
concepts  to  the  Customs  Service  will  bring 
about  substantial  savings  for  the  taxpayer 
which  in  a  few  years  will  total  approximately 
$9  million  annually,  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  present  annual  budget  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  These  savings  are  broken  down  as 
follows : 

Economies  dependent  on  abolition  of  offices 
of  53  Presidential  appointee  positions, 
$1,248,000. 

Economies  dependent  on  new  legislation 
authorizing  a  number  of  technical  innova- 
tions which  would  permit  savings  here  and 
there  without  sacrificing  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  tariff  act.  For  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  $200,000  would  be  saved  If  the  value 
limitation  for  formal  entries  were  changed 
from  the  present  ceiling  of  $250  to  $500. 
This  change  would  permit  importers  to  file 
informal  entries  rather  than  formal  custonu 
entries  in  more  than  200,000  instances  each 
year.  The  unit  cost  to  process  on  Informal 
entry  Is  at  least  $1  less  than  the  unit  cost 
of  processing  a  formal  entry,  $2,135,000.* 


1  This  Is  the  estimate  made  by  the  survey 
group  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  1964  figures.  Use 
of  fiscal  1966  figures  would  Increase  it  to 
$2,385,000. 


L 


Economies  resulting  from  the  transfer 
from  the  district  level  to  the  six  regional 
offices,  of  responsibility  for  activities  such  as 
administering  change  entry  liquidations, 
drawback  claims,  and  fiscal  operations.  This 
saving  would  be  realized  from  better  man- 
power utilization.  Centralization  of  the 
liquidating  and  fiscal  operations  would  make 
possible  a  more  favorable  ratio  of  supervisory 
personnel  to  working  employees  than  can  be 
achieved  In  many  small  offices.  For  example: 
We  would  establish  a  ratio  of  1  supervisor 
for  each  12  Customs  liquidator  positions,  In 
lieu  of  our  present  nationwide  ratio  of  1  to 
3.9  position.  Also,  In  the  larger  offices  It 
would  be  possible  for  liquidation  and  fiscal 
employees  to  specialize  or  concentrate  on 
fewer  phases  of  these  complicated  tasks, 
much  as  merchandise  examiners  now  do  In 
our  larger  appraisement  offices.  This  even- 
tually would  increase  production  by  at  least 
20  percent.  $1,600,000. 

Economies  resulting  from  the  substitution 
of  appropriate  spot  checks  for  the  present 
policy  of  100  percent  examination  of  pas- 
senger baggage,  $1,661,000.=  I  should  point 
out  that  this  particular  saving  would  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture rather  than  the  Treasury  budget  since 
that  Department  reimburses  Treasury  on  the 
theory  that  Customs  controls  provide  an  Im- 
portant safeguard  against  the  importation  of 
dangerous  plant  pests  into  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  It  Is  often  a  practical 
Impossibility,  particularly  during  peak  work- 
load periods,  to  open  every  bag  arriving  with 
the  millions  of  passengers.  Eliminating  the 
emphasis  on  examining  all  baggage  would 
permit  the  concentration  of  attention  on  the 
belongings  of  would-be  smugglers.  The  ob- 
jective will  be  a  generally  accepted  program 
of  voluntary  compliance  by  the  traveling 
public,  combined  with  an  effective  enforce- 
ment program. 

I  might  also  add  that  substitution  of  spot 
checks  for  the  present  100  percent  baggage 
examination  policy  would  be  instituted  only 
after  full  advance  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Economics  resulting  from  development  on 
a  ix)rt-to-port  b.isls  of  more  efficient  staffing 
patterns.  $1  million.  This  contemplates  a 
careful  appraisal  of  the  conditions  at  each 
port  of  entry  after  which  work  measurement 
standards  would  be  developed  and  applied. 
The  estimate  of  savings  assumes  a  5-percent 
Increase  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  customs 
Inspection  activity,  which  presently  costs 
approximately  $20  million  annually. 

Economies  resulting  from  various  other  ad- 
ministrative actions  Intended  to  streamline 
Customs  procedures,  $3,400,000.  Illustrative 
of  what  we  have  in  mind  under  this  cate- 
gory, it  Is  estimated  that  $160,000  would  be 
saved  If  the  value  requirement  for  reporting 
Initial  shipments  to  the  Customs  Informa- 
tion Exchange  were  raised  from  $250  to  at 
least  $500.  Another  $300,000  could  be  saved 
by  Integrating  collection  and  appraisement 
activities  relating  to  the  determination  of 
rates  of  duty,  on  and  value  of,  imports.  This 
combination  of  activities  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  Customs  liquidators  to  classify  mer- 
chandise previously  advlsorlly  classified  by 
Customs  appraisers.  It  Is  estimated  that  24 
man-years  of  liquidating  time  plus  addi- 
tional administrative  and  clerical  time  would 
be  saved  by  this  concentration  of  activities. 
In  addition,  under  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion It  would  be  possible  to  combine  many  of 
the  present  entry  division  functions  with  the 
classification  and  value  activities.  These 
functions  would  then  operate  Jointly  with 
the  appraisement  procedures.  This  com- 
bination would  make  possible  optimum 
supervisory    and    staffing    ratios,    eliminate 


duplication  of  effort,  and  result  in  an  esti- 
mated saving  of  $250,000. 

The  above  savings  would  total  approxi- 
mately $11  million.  Prom  this,  howevei-,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  subtract  about  $2  mil- 
lion for  new  staffing  requirements  of  the 
Customs  modernization  program.  This  will 
leave  an  ultimate  net  annual  saving  of 
approximately  $9  million. 


substantial  progress  during  the  last  few 
years.  We  expect  to  make  more  progress  In 
the  Immediate  future.  Despite  the  rough 
sledding  that  we  are  sure  to  encounter,  I 
have  every  confidence  that  the  United  States 
has  the  will  and  ability  to  reduce  and  even- 
tually eliminate  Its  payments  deficit  and  I 
Intend  to  see  that  every  effort  Is  made  to 
achieve  that  goal  Just  as  soon  as  possible. 


'This  Is  the  estimate  made  by  the  survey 
group  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  1964  figures.  Use 
of  fiscal  1966  figures  would  Increase  it  to 
$2  million. 


SECRETARY  FOWLER'S  NEWS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
news  conference  last  Thursday  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Fowler  made  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  gold  position  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture in  the  effort  to  meet  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  of  Secretary 
Fowler  may  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowl- 
er, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  a  News 
Conference,  Thitrsday,  May  13, 1965,2  P.M. 

The  weekly  gold  figures  which  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  will  announce 
later  this  afternoon  show  a  $60  million  reduc- 
tion In  the  Treasury  gold  stock,  bringing  the 
gold  loss  this  year  to  $1,035  billion. 

The  most  Important  single  reason  our  gold 
outflow  this  year  has  been  high  Is  precisely 
because  it  was  so  low  last  year — $125  mil- 
lion— despite  the  fact  that  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  ran  over  $3  billion. 

Much  of  the  gold  loss^so  far  in  1965,  there- 
fore, represents  conversions  of  dollars  ac- 
cumulated by  foreigners  last  year.  Another 
factor,  only  partly  related,  is  the  decision  by 
the  French  Government  to  make  substantial 
gold  purchases  from  the  United  States — 
purchases  which  represent  more  than  half  of 
our  gold  lo&s  so  far  this  year.  But,  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  can  certainly  expect  sig- 
nificant gold  losses  so  long  as  our  balance 
of  payments  stays  in  deficit. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  President's  program 
to  reduce  capital  outflows  through  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  the  banking  and  busi- 
ness community,  the  deficit  in  our  interna- 
tional payments  was  cut  substantially  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  We  will 
show  a  surplus  in  March  and  hopefully  also 
in  April.  Details  will  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  shortly,  but  I  can  say  that 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  will  show  a 
seasonally  adjusted  deficit  of  somewhat  over 
$750  million  on  regular  types  of  transactions. 
This  is  Just  about  one-half  of  the  deficit 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year. 

We  expect  that  the  voluntary  program 
win  continue  to  be  effective,  but  let  me  cau- 
tion you  vigorously  against  Interpreting  these 
results  as  indicating  that  the  battle  has  been 
won. 

We  must  avoid  undue  optimism  that  can 
arise  from  reports  that  do  not  take  Into  ac- 
count all  the  factors  affecting  the  balance  of 
our  International  payments.  The  voluntary 
program,  which  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance, 
nevertheless  concerns  only  certain  specified 
transactions  on  which  business  firms  were 
asked  to  report.  It  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count other  highly  important  factors  af- 
fecting the  balance  of  our  payments,  such 
as  Imports  and  tourist  expenditures,  or  even 
military  expenditures  abroad  during  1965. 

Even  when  all  factors  are  considered,  we 
must  avoid  undue  optimism  based  upon  no 
more  than  one  or  two  favorable  quarters. 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  did  not 
develop  overnight  and  we  don't  expect  to  be 
able  to  solve  it  overnight.     We  have  made 


EXTENDING  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 
FINANCING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Consoli- 
dated Preightways  is  the  Nation's  largest 
motor  carrier.  In  the  current  April-May 
issue  of  its  house  organ,  the  Freighter, 
the  president  of  Consolidated  Freight- 
ways  has  written  an  article  concerning 
the  problem  of  financing  the  added  costs 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  to 
which  President  Johnson  referred  in  his 
excise  tax  message  to  the  Congress  to- 
day. It  is  worth  noting  that  in  that 
article,  speaking  for  the  industry,  Mr. 
William  White  has,  before  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  was  known, 
taken  the  position  which  we  are  now 
asked  to  adopt:  extension  of  the  present 
highway  trust  fund  taxes  for  a  few 
months  beyond  the  present  expiration 
date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  refer  may  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  Talks  About  Highway 

Problems  and  Progress 
The  Nation  is  enjoying  encreaslng  benefits 
now  in  travel  time  and  convenience  as  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  passes  the  half- 
way mark  toward  its  scheduled  completion 
in  1972.  Almost  25,000  of  the  planned  41,000 
miles  of  modern  multllane  roads  are  now 
open  to  traffic  or  under  construction. 

The  Interstate  System  will  have  the  pub- 
lic's attention  in  coming  months  for  another 
reason,  too.  It  is  now  evident  that  it  will  cost 
considerably  more  than  estimated  in  1961, 
when  Congress  last  acted  on  the  highway 
network's  finances. 

When  both  costs  and  highway  trust  fund 
tax  yields  are  considered — both  of  which  will 
exceed  original  expectations — the  net  deficit 
comes  to  about  $3.1  billion. 

These  added  costs  will  Involve  certain  gains 
for  the  highway  users.  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator Rex  Whitton  has  stated  that 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  cost  increase 
can  be  accounted  for  by  "improvements  in- 
corporated into  the  system  to  provide  in- 
creased service,  safety,  and  longer  highway 
life." 

These  improvements,  he  said,  were  brought 
about  by  changes  in  the  law,  in  traffic  data, 
and  better  knowledge  of  highway  design, 
vrtth  only  about  a  third  of  the  new  total 
attributable  to  increases  in  land  acquisition, 
engineering,  and  construction  prices  occur- 
ring since  the  1961  estimate,  and  projected 
to  the  1972  Interstate  completion  date. 

Where  to  get  the  added  $3.1  billion,  how- 
ever, is  the  question  now  facing  Congress. 

Several  possibilities  are  being  considered. 
One  (Which  I  personally  favor)  would  extend 
the  tax  collection  period  for  9  months.  This 
would  more  than  produce  the  needed  addi- 
tional funds. 

Another  proposal  would  transfer  to  the 
trust  fimd  some  of  the  other  automotive 
taxes  now  going  into  the  general  fund  for 
nonhlghway  purposes,  while  a  third  possi- 
bility would  be  a  combination  of  extended 
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tax  collections  and  an  increase  In  some  high- 
way user  taxes,  these  to  be  directed  prl- 
marUy  at  commercial  users.  Including  trucks. 
Our  Industry  will  advocate  a  solution  to 
this  problem  which  does  not  Involve  a  tax 
Increase,  for  several  reasons:  l 

First,  highway  users — carf.  trucks,  and 
buses — have  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program,  both  the  Interstate 
and  the  $1  billion  which  annually  goes  for 
State  primary  and  secondary  roads  and  city 
streets — as  well  as  most  of  the  States'  high- 
way funds.  This  comes  to  about  $31;  billion 
per  year,  and  will  total  nearly  $55  billion  dur- 
ing the  Interstate  program. 

Through  nondedicated  automotive  taxes, 
highway  users  already  pay  more  than  $214 
billion  annually  into  the  general  fund  for 
nonhlghway  purposes.  And  although  a 
thorough  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  study  in 
1961  assigned  8  percent  of  highway  cost  re- 
sponsibility to  nonuser  beneficiaries,  repre- 
senting benefits  from  streets  and  roads  en- 
Joyed  by  the  general  public  and  the  govern- 
ment, excluding  national  defense,  no  general 
fund  money  goes  into  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program. 

Noteworthy,  too.  is  the  fact  that  truck 
taxes  have  accounted  for  38.6  percent  of  all 
Federal  highway  user  ta.xes  going  into  the 
highway  program  since  the  trust  fund  was 
created.  This  amounted  to  almost  88  bil- 
lion through  1963.  will  be  weU  over  twice  that 
amount  for  the  full  16-year  period.  Trucks 
have  also  paid  an  extra  311,^  billion  into  the 
general  fund  since  1956,  and  are  paying  a 
third  of  all  State  highway  user  taxes  as  w'ell 
Federal  and  State  highway  use  taxes  paid  by 
Consolidated  Freightways  alone  amounted  to 
over  $7,450,000  in  1964. 

Our  industry  was  among  the  first  to  give 
firm  support  to  the  Federal  Interstate  High- 
way construction  program  prior  to  its  enact- 
ment in  1956.  although  it  involved  payment 
of  vastly  increased  Feden.!!  truck  taxes  for 
10  years  before  the  roads  themselves  would 
offer  any  substantial  benefits. 

In  1961,  when  the  original  interstate  cost 
estimate  of  $28  billion  was  Increased  to  S41 
billion,  we  accepted  heavy  increases  in  these 
Federal  highway  taxes  to  keep  the  program 
on  schedule. 

This  S3.1  billion  deficit  can  best  be  met  by 
simply  extending  existing  taxes  for  a  9-month 
period.  Increased  taxes  would  be  unfair,  and 
are  not  necessary  to  solve  this  problem. 

This  wUl  be  your  Industry's  position  as 
Congress  considers  this  matter  in  the  months 
to  come.  We  feel  it  will  be  helpful  to  you  to 
know  the  basis  for  it. 

Bill  Whitb. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Suburbs  and  Slums,  50.000  Youngsters 
LrvE  "ON  THE  Fringe" — Children  and  So- 
ciety: Partners  in  Crime? — Part  I 
(Note.— Juvenile  crime,  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  our  time,  is  no  respecter  of  back- 
ground.   The  young  people  involved  live  in 
rich  suburbs  as  well  as  city  slums.     Their 
fathers  are  professional  men  as  well  as  labor- 
ers.    Their  race  is  white  as  well  as  Negro. 
This  12-part  series  examines  that  minority 
of  America's  young  people  that  is  involved  in 
crime.     It  focuses  on  those  on  the  fringe  who 
are  about  to  choose  between  lives  of  respect- 
ability and  lives  of  crime. 

(The  material  about  these  youths,  tl^elr 
problems  and  their  chances  was  gathered|» 
a  team  of  Washington  Post  reporters — Johix 
J.  Carmody,  Bart  Barnes,  Dorothy  Gilliam, 
Jesse  W.  Lewis.  Jr.,  and  Dan  Morgan.  They 
spent  weeks  talking  with  parents,  teachers, 
policemen,  psychiatrists,  social  workers,  mln-' 
isters.  Judges  and,  above  all.  the  young  people 
themselves.  The  incidents  mentioned  in 
these  articles  have  happened.  Names  have 
been  changed  to  protect  those  who  spoke 
frankly;  but  the  stories  of  these  young  people 
are  true.) 


JUVENILE  CRIME 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  for  the  last  2  weeks  the  Washington 
Post  has  printed  a  series  of  articles  on 
juvenile  crime.  The  material  for  the 
series  was  gathered  by  a  team  of  report- 
ers: John  J.  Carmody,  Bart  Barnes. 
Dorothy  Gilliam.  Jesse  W.  Lewis,  Jr.  and 
Dan  Morgan.  In  this  excellent  12-part 
series,  the  authors  have  examined  the 
minority  of  your  young  people  who  are 
involved  in  crime.  The  reporters,  who 
obviously  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  in  studying  these  situations 
before  writing  about  them,  deserve  much 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  I 
highly  recommend  these  articles  to  all 
Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  12 
of  the  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


meet   the   colonels;    black-jacket   punks 

amid  fancy  homes 

(By  John  J.  Carmody) 

It  is  a  fine  spring  afternoon  In  a  certain 
northern  Virginia  suburb.  A  little  too  early 
for  the  children  to  be  home  from  school.  A 
little  too  nice  to  stay  Indoors. 

So  your  wife  takes  the  station  wagon  and 
drives  out  past  the  $60,000  homes  under  the 
heavy  old  trees,  out  to  the  shopping  center. 
She  stops  In  front  of  the  drugstore,  and 
standing  there  Joking  around  are  six  hood- 
lums. 

They  are  wearing  their  too-tight  pants  and 
their  Fabian  hairdos,  and  across  the  back  of 
their  black  leather  motorcycle  Jackets  Is  the 
word  "Colonel"  stenciled  in  white. 

They  are  standing  at  the  heart  of  a  sub- 
urban community  whose  main  reason  for 
existence  is  to  provide  a  well-mannered  es- 
cape from  city  crime  for  families  with  money 
and  foresight. 

When  you  get  home  from  the  office  that 
evening  your  wife  asks  you  why  they  are 
there.  You.  of  course,  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  the  Colonels. 

So  you  ask  around  and  you  discover  that 
here  in  Mr.  Novak  country — where  8  out  of 
10  youngsters  In  high  school  automatically 
go  on  to  college — the  Colonels  have  been 
raging  for  more  than  3  years.  The  local 
policeman  shakes  his  head  and  tells  you  the 
Colonels  are  "vicious  and  sadistic." 

You  find  out.  too,  that  the  Colonels  are 
not  invaders  from  a  city  slum.  They  are 
part  of  your  own  suburbia. 

BLOOD     AND    REVENGE 

You  go  to  your  high  school  daughter  or 
son  and  you  listen  to  some  of  the  awful 
details  about  the  Colonels. 

Several  months  ago,  five  Colonels  seized  a 
hard-working  young  scholar  at  a  high  school 
dance,  took  him  out  to  the  parking  lot  and 
beat  him  senseless.  Then  they  dragged  him 
across  the  lot  by  his  hair  until  it  was  pulled 
bloody  from  his  head. 

When  an  English  teacher  flunked  one 
Colonel,  the  gang  roamed  into  a  distant 
suburb  and.  armed  with  tire  wrenches,  sys- 
tematically destroyed  the  teacher's  autorno- 
blle  on  the  street  where  it  stood.  The 
teacher  soon  resigned  and  left  the  Washing- 
ton area. 

At  a  neighboring  high  school  dance  last 
fall,  a  group  of  Colonels  suddenly  strode  onto 
the  bandstand  during  intermission.  Using 
the  hand  microphone  as  a  weapon,  a  Colonel 
mercilessly  beat  one  of  the  teenage  musicians 


while  hundreds  of  young  dancers  stood  bv  in 
fear.  ■'  " 

When  the  Colonels  recently  held  what  law 
officials  called  a  "wild  party"  at  the  home  of 
a  girl  whose  wealthy  parents  were  out  of 
town  for  the  night,  neighbors  called  author- 
Itles  to  complain  about  girls  screaming.  The 
lone  police  officer  who  answered  the  call  was 
beaten  up  and  driven  off  by  the  Colonels 

All  this  in  your  handsome  suburb  where 
the  spanking  new  high  schools  are  filled  with 
a  sense  of  bright  tomorrow  and  the  school 
parking  lots  are  filled  with  students'  snorts 
cars. 

All  this  In  your  handsome  suburb  where 
the  official  1964  crime  statistics  state  that 
only  one  child  in  a  thousand  is  ever  arrested 
for  a  crime  of  violence  against  a  person. 

Just  who  are  these  Colonels,  these  hood- 
lums who  thrive  In  a  suburb  where  the 
American  dream  suggests  their  kind  should 
not  even  exist? 
Do  these  middle-class  terrorists  really  differ 
,  In  kind  or  quality  or  chance  for  rehablllta- 
tlon  from  their  poverty-stricken  brothers- 
In-crlme  living  deep  in  the  broken  heart  of 
downtown  Washington? 

Do  unloving  or  troubled  parents  spawn  the 
criminal  rich  as  well  as  the  criminal  poor'> 

Is  the  cry  for  attention  and  the  means  of 
making  that  cry  heard  the  same  from  the 
troubled  suburban  youngster  as  from  the  Im- 
poverished city  youth? 

Is  adolescent  crime— the  act  Itself— as  vio- 
lent in  the  suburb  as  it  Is  In  the  slum? 

Is  the  usual  Juvenile  crime  as  empty  and 
profitless  In  Mr.  Novak  country  as  It  so  often 
Is  In  the  ghetto? 

And  most  Importantly,  perhaps,  does  the 
complex,  cold  culture  of  downtown  Wash- 
ington offer  as  much  chance  of  rehabilitating 
Its  criminal  young  as  does  the  closely  knit 
attentive  society  of  the  middle-class  sub- 
urbs? 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  questions  this  series 
will  explore. 

The  youngsters  in  the  series  are  real.  And 
they  are  typical  of  the  frightening  total  of 
50.000  Washington  area  youngsters  who  al- 
ready have  some  kind  of  police  record. 

Statistics  foretell  the  relentless  trend: 
10,000  of  those  yoimgsters  are  doomed  to 
Join  the  hard  core  of  repeaters,  with  all  the 
frightening  chances  of  escalating  their  crimes 
towards  the  ultimate  violence — murder. 

And  there  are  25.000  more  youngsters  wait- 
ing every  year  to  enter  this  crime  "pipeline." 

In  Mr.  Novak's  antiseptic  television  suburb, 
the  answers  to  all  this  come  a  little  easier 
than  they  do  in  the  city.  In  any  middle-class 
suburb,  there  is  a  sort  of  conspiracy  of  kind- 
ness to  save  its  youngsters. 

But  If  the  answers  come  easier  In  the  sub- 
urbs, the  dilemma  is  more  acute.  Side  by 
side  with  the  suburbs  desire  to  discipline  its 
criminal  young  is  a  tendency  to  let  them  off 
easily  or,  as  In  the  Colonels'  case,  with  no 
punishment  at  all — a  tendency,  thus,  to 
foster  and  harbor  young  crime. 

This  dilemma  was  nurtured  In  a  thousand 
colleges  a  generation  ago.  when  today's  sub- 
urban parents  took  half-forgotten  courses 
that  taught  them  the  causes  of  social  dis- 
order and  gave  them  the  capacity  to  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  its  victims. 

The  dilemma  Is  sustained  daily  by  a  vast 
machinery  for  softening  the  blow — in  the 
well-mannered  offices  where  suburban  fa- 
thers are  "allowed  to  resign."  in  the  suburban 
block  where  the  family  of  a  child  in  trouble 
lives  next  door  to  a  good  lawyer,  in  the  lodges 
and  community  services  where  the  suburbs' 
entire  law  establishment — policeman,  proba- 
tion officer,  social  worker.  Juvenile  judge — Is 
knitted  In  friendship,  in  the  schools  where 
student,  teacher,  and  administrator  are  all 
oriented  toward  "success"  of  the  student. 

In  the  slums,  the  fight  for  attention  Is  aa 
simple  as  a  pair  of  $40  shoes  or  a  right  to  the 
Jaw  of  somebody  who  has  the  $40. 
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In  the  suburbs,  the  fight  for  attention  is 
within  a  whole  community  that  already  has 
good  shoes.  So  the  Colonels  buy  black 
leather  jackets,  a  lonely  status  symbol  in  a 
whole  world  of  status  symbols. 

The  machinery  of  young  crime  Is  tragically 
different  in  quality  and  quantity.  In  love  and 
IndiiTertnce.  in  motives  and  drives,  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  the  broken  heart  of  the  city. 

This  series  will  examine  both  of  these 
breeding  grounds  for  the  unwitting  partner- 
ship of  young  crime  and  the  community. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  May  4, 
19651 

Leroy  the  Mugger:  He  Finds  Status  in  $40 
Pair  of  Shoes — Children  and  Society: 
Partners  in  Crime? — Part  II 

(By  John  J.  Carmody) 

It  is  such  a  unlikely  shrine  for  young 
criminals. 

It  Is  one  of  the  places  that  signal  success 
in  America,  paneled  in  dark  woods  and 
hushed  with  rich  carpets  and  clerks' 
whispers. 

It  is  the  shoe  department  in  one  of  the 
best  men's  stores  in  downtown  Washington. 

This  is  Gentleman's  Quarterly  country. 
Some  of  the  most  Important  men  In  Wash- 
ington buy  their  shoes  here. 

Leroy  and  Solo  are  knockout  men.  They 
roam  the  night  streets  of  Washington  and 
one  of  them,  Leroy  or  Solo,  steps  in  front 
of  an  old  woman  with  a  purse,  or  a  bum 
with  the  price  of  a  wine  bottle,  and  hits 
his  victum  on  the  head  while  two  other 
youngster — the  lookouts — keep  an  eye  out 
for  the  cops. 

They  hit  people  on  the  head  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  kicks — shoes. 

THE    ONLY    SYMBOL 

On  the  narrow  street  where  Leroy  lives, 
where  children  u.se  empty  beer  cans  for  toys, 
shoes  are  the  only  status  symbol  some 
youngsters  will  ever  have. 

That  and  the  act  of  violence  it  may 
take  to  get  the  shoes. 

Out  where  Leroy  and  Solo  live,  the  jxjv- 
erty  of  the  imagination  can  match  the 
poverty  of  the  dirty  streets.  In  a  world 
where  you  have  nothing,  the  policy  runner's 
Cadillac  is  everything.  And  the  $40  pair 
of  shoes  is  the  juvenile  criminal's  Cadillac. 

A  psychiatrist  even  finds  a  psychic  kin- 
ship between  the  $4,000  car  and  the  $40 
shoes. 

"They  are  a  sign  of  mobility,  a  way  of 
getting  around,"  says  the  psychiatrist. 
"Shoes  are  a  sign  of  escape  to  a  youngster 
trapped  deep  within  a  neighborhood  and  a 
life  from  which  he  is  convinced  he  can  never 
really  escape." 

Shd  they  are  a  sign — a  password — among 
the  impoverished  that  this  youngster,  the  one 
In  the  good  shoes,  has  arrived. 

Down  where  Leroy  and  Solo  live,  they  look 
at  the  new  shoes  and  tell  each  other:  "That 
Leroy,  he's  saying  something." 

CRIME    FOR    CRIME'S    SAKE 

The  psychiatrist  stresses  over  and  over 
the  "useless"  aspect  of  Juvenile  crime,  the 
nonutilltarian  nature  of  vandalism,  and  the 
wasteful  ways  In  which  the  young  criminal 
spends  his  stolen  money. 

Out  In  the  suburbs,  almost  all  juvenile 
crime  seems  to  be  meaningless,  to  be  crime 
for  crime's  sake. 

Down  where  Leroy  and  Solo  live,  there's 
a  fine  line  between  crime  for  crime's  sake 
and  the  crime  to  put  food  In  your  mouth  and 
shoes  on  your  feef.  But  even  that  line  be- 
gins to  fade  when  the  one  pair  of  shoes  that 
a  young  boy  owns  is  a  $40  pair  of  shoes  pur- 
chased In  the  very  best  store  In  the  city. 

The  manager  of  the  shoe  store  will  tell  you 
where  Leroy  and  Solo  fit  In  the  economy  of 
the  fine-men'8-wear  world. 


At  his  particular  store — and  the  pattern 
is  the  same  at  a  half-dozen  like  it — more 
than  half  the  shoe  department's  customers 
are  youngsters  under  19  and  most  of  these 
are  Negroes.  A  disturbing  percentage  are 
otherwise  clad  in  little  more  than  hand-me- 
downs. 

"They're  awfully  nervous  and  self-concious 
sitting  there  getting  their  $40  pair  of  shoes," 
the  manager  says. 

LOOK    FOR   THE    SHOES 

One  of  the  clerks  acknowledges  he  is  some- 
times suspicious. 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "I  see  one  of  these  kids 
order  two  pairs  of  $37  shoes  and  he  peels  off 
five  $20  bills  and  I  do  get  the  feeling  that 
he's  gotten  the  money  someway  he  probably 
shouldn't  have." 

A  detective  spells  it  out: 

"It's  one  way  we  have  of  solving  a  purse 
snatch  or  a  roll  Job  If  we  have  a  pretty  good 
Idea  who  the  knockout  man  was. 

"We  stroll  around  the  neighborhood  a  day 
or  two  later  and  you  can  spot  that  new  pair 
of  real  good  shoes,  and  if  you're  lucky  you 
can  get  him  to  tell  you  about  it." 

But  you  press  the  robbery  detective  and 
he  will  say  no,  they  "don't  make  it  a  policy" 
to  question  shoe  salesmen  on  a  regular 
basis. 

"These  fellows  are  working  on  commis- 
sion," he  says.  "It  would  be  fatal  for  their 
business  if  all  their  customers  began  to  lose 
confidence  In  them  because  the  clerks  'stool' 
on  them." 

Shoes.  Kicks.  Status  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  young. 

TWELVE  LEFT  SHOES 

And  there  are  the  sad  variations  on  this 
theme  in  the  broken  heart  of  Washington. 

The  youngster  who  does  not  steal,  who 
hasn't  got  the  "bread"  for  the  rich  shoes, 
buys  a  $10  pair  In  his  own  neighborhood  and 
then  rides  downtown  to  the  same  hushed  shoe 
department  where  Leroy  goes. 

He  pays  25  cents  for  an  empty  shoe  box 
with  a  fancy  label  on  it.  then  goes  back  to 
his  neighborhood  and  walks  around  a  little 
with  the  box  for  all  to  see  before  he  puts  on 
the  new  shoes. 

And  in  that  richly  carpeted  shoe  store,  the 
manager  sighs  and  tells  you  he  is  stuck  with 
12  expensive  left  shoes.  The  boys  help  them- 
selves to  the  displays  when  a  clerk  isn't  look- 
ing— and  at  that  store  they  only  display  shoes 
for  the  right  foot. 

Leroy  and  Solo  are  youngsters  who  may 
quite  literally  go  to  prison  for  the  shoes  on 
their  feet. 

These  are  tragic  youngsters  who  see  status 
in  shoes  but  see  no  loss  of  status  in  going  to 
prison. 

Out  in  the  suburbs,  a  gang  called  the 
Colonels  affects  the  clothing  of  the  poor — the 
blue  Jeans,  the  leather  jacket,  the  Beatle 
boot — as  a  status  symbol,  an  attention -getter 
In  a  world  of  good  clothes. 

Down  In  the  broken  heart  of  Washington, 
Leroy  and  Solo  affect  the  clothing  of  the 
wealthy  as  a  status  symbol  in  a  world  of  no 
status. 

And  our  community  feeds  the  hungers  of 
Leroy  and  Solo  in  a  hundred  daily  shiny  ad- 
vertisements and  a  thousand  television  com- 
mercials. 

In  the  suburbs — where  the  Colonels  have 
gotten  away  with  violence  for  3  years  Just  for 
the  dilettante's  hell  of  It — the  community 
marshals  its  kindly  defenses  to  wean  the  bad 
boys  away  from  their  cruelty. 

But  deep  In  the  broken  heart  of  the  city 
where  there  aren't  so  many  kindly,  weU- 
lnt«ntioned  parents,  the  community  squares 
Its  Impersonal  defenses  to  wean  Leroy  and 
Solo  away  from  their  hungers.  But  It  never 
stops  titillating  their  appetites. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  May  5. 

1965] 
"I  Give  Up  on  You,"  Says  Your  Mother,  So 

You  Steal  a  Car — Children  and  Society: 

Partners  in  Crime? — Part  in 
(By  John  J.  Carmody) 

Out  In  this  rich  Northern  Virginia  suburb 
Is  this  kid  Tommy.  Part  punk,  part  FBI 
statistic,  part  Just  so  lonely  he'U  steal  a  $5,000 
automobile  so  he  can  listen  to  a  car  radio  on 
a  springtime  night. 

Out  in  the  suburb  where  Tommy  lives,  the 
whole  place  Is  a  kind  of  status  symbol. 
So  the  teenager's  fight  for  attention  often 
takes  a  cheap  or  a  sensational  turn — the  $150 
motorcycle  In  a  world  of  sports  cars — ^for  the 
wry  pleasure  of  hearing  Mother  and  Dad 
afik:  "What  are  the  neighbors  going  to 
think?" 

That  is  what  Tommy's  mother  says  every 
time  Tommy  gets  into  trouble. 

Tommy s  mother  has  even  started  saying, 
"I've  given  up  on  him."  She  tells  It  to 
anybody  who'll  listen— the  school  principal, 
the  probation  officer,  the  policemen. 

That  way,  she  Is  joining  the  other  side 
right  at  the  start,  getting  on  the  bandwagon, 
shaking  her  head  along  with  the  neighbors. 
Tommy  understands.   He  knows. 

THE  HARD  WAY 

At  Tommy's  high  school,  80  percent  of  the 
students  are  going  on  to  college.  Tommy 
calls  them  skinheads.  They  call  Tommy  a 
grease. 

Tommy  is  one  of  the  20  percent  with  no 
college  In  his  future.  His  principal  figures 
that  Is  because  there  is  no  college  in  Tom- 
my's past. 

"Tommy's  father  is  an  electrician,  a  good 
one,"  says  the  principal. 

"But  he  made  his  nice,  neat,  red  brick 
home  out  in  the  suburbs  the  hard  way, 
with  a  working  wife  at  his  sloe,  and  he  has 
thought  right  from  the  first  day  that  Tom- 
my should  make  his  the  hard  way  too." 

But  at  a  high  school  like  Tommy's,  there 
aren't  any  good  woodworking  shops  or  metal 
shops  for  greases  to  make  grades  in. 

So  the  teacher  hands  Tommy  a  copy  of 
"The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey"  and  some  "His- 
tory of  the  United  States"  and  a  physics 
book  on  "Earth,  Sun  and  Space"  and  tells 
him  to  pay  attention  there  in  the  back  of  the 
room. 

And  pretty  soon  Tommy  or  some  other 
grease  starts  acting  up  in  class  out  of  sheer, 
mlnute-by-dull -minute  boredom,  maybe  un- 
zipping his  pants  in  front  of  a  woman  teach- 
er. And  the  next  thing  you  know,  he's  up 
In  the  principal's  office. 

A    FORGED    NOTE 

Out  In  Mr.  Novak  country,  the  school  ad- 
ministration is  pretty  good  about  letting  the 
students  smoke,  and  It  understands  about 
the  beer  drinking  when  they  are  16,  too. 

Doesn't  condone  It,  mind  you,  but  under- 
stands that  in  homes  where  the  first  thing 
Dad  does  when  he  gets  home  from  the  office 
Is  mix  a  highball  and  light  up  a  cigarette  so 
his  son  is  naturally  going  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

So  If  you  are  a  grease  and  your  mother  is 
a  little  square  and  doesn't  even  want  you 
smoking  around  the  house  where  all  the 
hard-earned  expensive  things  can  bum,  you 
forge  a  parents'  note  for  smoking  when  you 
are  16  and  then  smoke  out  In  the  school  hall- 
ways. Instead  of  the  assigned  smoking  area. 
Just  to  make  your  p>oint. 

Out  In  Mr.  Novak  country,  the  skinheads 
mostly  wear  ties  and  goodlooklng  shoes  and 
get  a  crewcut.  So  If  you're  a  grease  you 
wear  too-tight  blue  Jeans  and  Beatle  boots 
and  keep  your  hair  up  in  one  of  those  wild 
Fabian  cuts  and  maybe  pull  your  shlrttall 
out  for  the  hell  of  It.  That  can  get  jrou 
into  the  prlnclfxal's  office  for  a  chat,  tea 
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JUST   A    JAB 

Then  one  day  Tommy  sneaked  a  knife  Into 
school  and  cut  another  student  with  It. 

The  next  thing  you  know,  the  principal 
calls  the  police  and  Tommy  gets  charged 
with  assault  and  his  mother  comes  up  to  the 
school  and  says:  T  believe  you,  Mr.  Princi- 
pal. I  can  believe  this  Tommy  will  do  any- 
thing" and  takes  him  home  and  whales  him 
and  won't  let  him  out  of  the  house  for  a 
month. 

But  then  the  skinhead's  parents  ask  the 
principal  to  drop  the  charges,  and  nothing 
really  happens  to  Tommy  at  all. 

THE  OLD  MAN ZEBO 

Tommy  thinks  his  mother  is  an  old  bitch. 
But  the  old  man,  he's  a  zero.    A  nothing. 

His  parents  drive  away  from  the  house 
every  morning  at  7:30  for  their  Government 
Jobs  In  Washington  and  they  get  back  at 
5:30  that  night,  and  you  think  Tommy  ever 
hears  a  word  from  the  old  man? 

Oh,  a  couple  of  times  he's  gotten  that  No.  1 
speech  about  how  the  old  man  made  It  the 
hard  way  and  you  can  damned  well  try  mak- 
ing It  the  hard  way  too,  and  then  the  old 
man  stamps  out  to  his  garage  and  his  lathe 
and  his  saw  and  his  furniture  that  nobody 
can  sit  on  after  he  makes  it. 

But  Tommy's  mother  makes  up  for  the  old 
man's  silence.  She's  always  whining  about 
how  hard  she  works  and  nagging  at  Tommy 
Just  for  beln?  there  In  the  house. 

Down  In  the  Impoverished  heart  of  Wash- 
ington, the  mother  is  all  too  often  power- 
less in  a  family  that  has  no  father,  or  a  father 
who  has  let  his  poverty  break  him.  So  the 
slum  mother  must  watch  helpless,  too  bur- 
dened herself,  unable  to  shield  her  youngster 
from  the  neighborhood  that  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  factory  for  crime. 

Out  in  the  suburbs,  the  mother  has  that 
power.  But  the  neighborhood  all  too  often 
will  not  give  her  the  time  to  use  it.  Golf 
clubs  beckon,  and  good  paying  middle-class 
Jobs  call. 

And  so  Tommy's  mother  and  father  be- 
come passive  partners  In  his  growing  ac- 
quaintanceship with  crime. 

THE  SYNDROME 

Out  in  the  suburbs,  the  troubled  young- 
ster comes  from  a  troubled  home  as  surely 
as  does  his  counterpart  In  the  worst  slum. 

Surburban  social  workers  even  have  a 
phrase  for  It — "the  lieutenant  colonel  syn- 
drome"— to  stand  for  the  broken  home  and 
the  factors  that  break  It. 

Fathers  who  reach  a  certain  plateau  of 
success  in  a  world  that  they  think  Is  meas- 
uring a  man  too  closely  suddenly  start  to 
drink  or  seek  reassurance  in  outside  love 
affairs.  The  resulting  heartbreak  at  home 
shakes  the  stability  of  the  teenage  son. 

Or  the  bored  housewife-mother  begins  to 
play  around. 

Or  the  too-busy  parents  try  to  buy  their 
children's  love  with  an  absentee  permissive- 
ness. 

Or.  like  Tommy's  mother  and  father,  they 
forget  their  child  almost  entirely  In  the  day- 
to-day  fight  to  pay  for  a  new  car  and  put 
something  away  against  a  rainy  day.  And 
they  poison  any  outsider's  Interest  In  their 
wayuard  young  with  a  worried  "What  will 
the  neighbors  think?" 

PASSPORT  TO  CRIME 

So  the  young  men  like  Tommy  come  home 
to  their  empty  middle-class  houses  from  the 
high  school  where  they  are  taught  what  they 
don't  want  to  learn.  looking  for  something 
to  do  In  a  suburb  where  there  is  nothing  left 
to  buy  that  they  don't  have  already. 

And  one  day  Tommy  takes  his  nagging 
teenaged  loneliness  down  to  the  shopping 
center,  this  mock  Williamsburg  where  the 
Colonels  hang  out  in  their  black  leather 
motorcycle  Jacketa. 

His  passport  Is  his  being  there  In  the  after- 
noon sun  when  everybody  else  la  In  school. 


His  credentials  are  suspension  for  ille- 
gally smoking  in  school  and  his  surly  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  policeman. 

Tommy  Is  a  crime  statistic  about  to  happen. 
There  are  cars  with  ignition  keys  left  in 
them  in  the  shopping  center  lot,  and  the 
Colonels  like  to  drive  them.  ., 

Down  In  the  slums  of  Washington,  you 
go  next  door  for  trouble.  Out  in  Mr.  Novak's 
country,  you  have  to  look  a  little  harder, 
that's  all.  And  maybe  go  a  little  farther 
for  your  illegal  beer. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  May  6, 

1965) 
Lerot     Beat    Up    the    Halfwit    for    $25? 
Dad  Shrugs  and  Returns  to  His  Wine — 
Children     and     Society:      Partners     in 
Crime? — Part  IV 

(By  Jolin  J.  Carmody) 

Leroy  Is  a  handsome,  broody  youngster 
with  an  athlete's  shoulders,  a  thin  mustache, 
an  amiable  ghost  for  a  mbther  and  a  two- 
bottles-of-wine-a-day  father. 

At  16,  Leroy  is  a  bundle  of  contempt  In  a 
$40  pair  of  shoes,  with  an  escalating  history 
of  violence  and  an  anger  that  stares  out  of 
his  eyes  whenever  he  feels  he  has  been 
crossed. 

And  this  afternoon,  down  in  the  gloomy 
basement  apartment  where  Leroy  lives,  Le- 
roy's  buddies  are  feeding  that  anger  by  talk 
about  killing  the  halfwit  runnner  for  the 
local  liquor  store. 

The  feeble  old  man  had  been  a  source  of 
walking-around  money  for  Leroy  for  a  long 
time.  Leroy  would  wait  In  the  alley  next  to 
the  liquor  store  around  9  on  nights  he  needed 
cash,  knock  the  old  man  on  the  head  and 
take  the  sure-thing  $25. 

Of  course,  the  old  man  knew  Leroy.  He 
had  been  taking  wine  to  Leroy's  daddy  long 
as  he  could  remember.  But  2  weeks  ago, 
when  Leroy  hit  him  and  the  store  owner  got 
real  mad  about  losing  the  delivery  money 
again  and  threatened  his  Job,  the  old  man 
finally  caved  In  and  told  the  police  who  it 
was  that  had  been  using  him  for  a  punching 
bag  for  so  long. 

Poor  old  halfwit.  Now  he's  become  a 
stoolie.  He's  broken  the  code  down  where 
Leroy  lives.  You  break  the  code  where  Le- 
roy lives,  and  he  gets  that  look  in  his  eyes. 
So  this  afternoon  these  kids  are  talking 
about  killing  that  old  man.  Just  talk  mind 
you,  because  this  time  the  Juvenile  Court 
probation  officer  Is  leaning  pretty  hard  on 
Leroy. 

This  time,  it  looks  like  Leroy  is  heading  for 
"a  summer  camp,"  meaning  Cedar  Knoll  the 
District  of  Columbia's  institution  for  young- 
sters 15  years  and  older  out  in  the  Maryland 
woods.  When  you  live  In  the  slums.  Cedar 
Knoll  really  can  seem  like  a  summer  camp, 
with  its  TV  cartoons  and  its  three  meals  a 
day. 

But  now  this  probation  officer  has  been 
nosing  around  Leroy's  basement  apartment, 
talking  to  his  mother  and  father,  and  re- 
luctantly coming  to  the  same  contemptuous 
conclusions  about  them  that  Leroy  has  held 
for  so  long. 

The  probation  officer  has  to  come  pretty 
early  In  the  morning  to  get  any  sense  out  of 
Leroy's  father. 

He  works  at  one  of  the  big  new  hotels  In 
town,  pushing  a  broom  around  a  ballroom 
to  earn  his  Wine  money.  The  broom  Job  is 
from  8  In  the  morning  until  5  in  the  after- 
noon.    The  wine  starts  in  the  morning. 

Leroy's  father  has  a  gentle,  care-worn,  be- 
wildered look  that  he  may  have  brought  with 
him  from  the  South  Carolina  hills  40  years 
ago. 

He  never  has  struck  his  son.  After  work  he 
sits  for  long  hours  at  the  kitchen  table,  never 
saying  a  word  to  his  wife  except  sometimes 
nodding  and  mumbling  "yes"  to  some  easy 
question  that  penetrates  his  numbed  mind. 


Leroy  speaks  acidly  about  his  father  for 
spending  so  much  of  his  $75  weekly  check 
on  his  daily  two  bottles  of  red  wine. 

But  If  one  of  the  guys  hanging  around  the 
parlor  makes  a  smart  remark  when  the  old 
man  shuffles  in  and  goes  through  the  el&b- 
orate  alcoholic  courtesy  of  shaking  every 
body's  hand,  Leroy's  eyes  turn  to  Ice.  Some 
time  soon  he  will  get  the  guy  who  made  the 
crack,  you  can  be  sure  of  that. 

When  the  probation  officer  told  Leroy'g 
father  that  his  son  had  assaulted  the  oW 
man  at  the  liquor  store  who  had  brought 
him  so  much  wine,  Leroy's  father  said  "is 
that  a  fact?"  and  looked  sad.  That  Is  all  he 
said. 

Leroy's  mother  works  part  time  as  a  do- 
mestlc  In  some  of  the  near-downtown  white 
apartment  houses.  She  is  a  neat,  happy- 
countenanced  woman  who  slips  almost  un 
noticed  through  the  narrow  halls  of  hw 
home. 

She  never  has  struck  Leroy,  either,  accord- 
Ing  to  the  probation  officer.  The  only  time 
you  hear  her  voice  raised  Is  when  Leroy's 
record  player  is  so  loud  the  neighbors  start 
pounding  on  the  upstairs  floor. 

She  is  faintly  proud  of  Lerov.  And  when 
the  guys— the  five  youngsters  who  have  been 
real  close  to  Leroy  since  childhood— are 
sitting  around  the  apartment  thumbing 
through  a  new  Gentlemen's  Quarterly,  pick- 
ing out  some  new  shoes  or  sportswear  to  buy 
with  the  $25  taken  from  the  old  man  in  the 
alley.  Leroy's  mother  will  even  look  over  their 
shoulders  and  tell  her  son  the  clothes  she 
thinks  are  nicest. 

No  questions  from  mother  about  where 
the  $25  comes  from.  No  suggestions  from 
mother  about  where  the  $25  could  be  spent 
as  they  sit  In  the  basement  apartment  with 
"Hell  is  for  heroes"  scrawled  in  black  crayon 
on  the  fading  green  wallpaper. 

No  reprimand  from  mother  on  that  day  2 
years  ago  when  Leroy  came  home  from  high 
school  after  a  flst  fight  with  a  teacher  and 
turned  his  truancy  Into  a  full-time  career 
Nothing. 

On  a  narrow  street  where  the  little  children 
play  with  empty  beer  cans  for  toys  and  the 
teenagers  vie  for  attention  with  violence  and 
stories  of  violence  and  wear  rich  shoes  to 
bol.<;ter  their  recitals,  mother  sits  in  the 
kitchen. 

In  a  household  where  the  father  has 
abdicated  In  favor  of  fortified  wine,  her  si- 
lence stands  for  approval. 

Out  m  the  suburbs,  the  troubled  youngster 
probably  comes  from  a  home  that  has  been 
broken  by  the  good  life,  where  mothers  are 
too  busy  to  care  and  fathers  too  indulgent 
to  punish. 

Down  In  the  slums,  the  young  criminal 
probably  has  never  known  what  a  real  father 
Is.  The  same  factors  that  have  broken  the 
old  man  In  society  work  to  break  him  as  a 
father,  too. 

This  Is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  an  Im- 
poverished father  Is  a  bad  father.  America 
is  filled  with  too  many  proofs  that  love  and 
trust  can  thrive  without  a  bank  account. 

But  sometimes  the  father's  failure  In  so- 
ciety can  taint  the  air  of  his  home  and 
weaken  his  control  over  his  kids  and  goad 
him  into  drink.  The  results  are  the  Leroys 
of  the  slums,  carrying  their  contempt  for 
their  fathers  outside  to  hit  the  world  with. 

In  Leroy's  house.  I^roy  and  his  five  slum 
buddies  gather  In  his  basement  apartment 
every  afternoon  to  listen  to  his  records,  read 
his  fashion  magazines,  admire  his  Ill-gotten 
clothes  and  accept  his  plans  for  a  random 
walk  on  the  night  streets. 

This  Is  a  tragic  huddle  of  youngsters  and 
old  neople.  feeding  over  and  over  the  social 
faUiires  that  brought  them  together  In  the 
first  place. 

You  look  at  the  five  youngsters  In  Leroy's 
parlor — Solo  and  Punchy  and  Martin  and 
Basil  and  Comanche — and  they  have  this  In 
common.     They    have   punched    the   same 
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teachers  or  swung  at  the  same  policemen  at 
one  time  or  another,  or  at  least  they  say  they 
have. 

Their  $40  pairs  of  shoes  and  their  vertical- 
stripped  sports  shirts  and  their  handsome 
raincoats  were  all  bought  at  the  same  rich 
downtown  men's  stores. 

They  earn  their  money  In  the  same  ways: 
with  their  fists  in  dark  streets,  or  in  cal- 
culated shoplifting  raids  In  downtown  de- 
partment stores,  or  In  the  pockets  of  the  com- 
muters crowded  at  a  downtown  bus  stop  at  5 
pin. 

And  their  homes  are  Leroy's  home,  where 
the  father  doesn't  count  and  the  mother 
cannot  cope,  and  neither  really  cares. 


SLUM  Kids'  Lies  of  Antisocial  Deeds  Be- 
come Truths  as  They  Grow  Older — Chil- 
dren AND  Society:  Partners  in  Crime? — 
Part  V 

(By  John  J.  Carmody) 
Listening  on  a  spring  morning,  down  on  the 
street  where  Leroy  lives,  hearing  the  thudding 
beat  of  his  record  player  coming  up  out  of 
his  basement  apartment,  you  get  the  feel- 
ing—the feeling  the  whole  block  has — that 
Leroy  down  there  Is  really  living. 

But  go  down  into  that  gloomy,  low-cell- 
inged  parlor  crammed  with  a  broken  tele- 
vision set  and  the  stereo  speakers  and  Leroy 
and  two  of  his  16-year-old  friends  lounging 
on  beach  chairs,  and  you  get  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  all  hiding  from  some- 
thing. 

Out  on  the  street,  the  unattended  little 
children  are  using  empty  beer  cans  for  toys 
and  the  Jobless  men  stand  on  the  corner  by 
the  liquor  store  doing  nothing. 

the  streett 

Leroy's  street  Is  where  the  domestics  live, 
the  care-worn  women  who  make  beds  in 
hotels  and  hospitals  for  little  pay  and  less 
praise.  It's  where  the  men,  If  they  do  work, 
are  out  pushing  brooms  or  moving  furniture 
or  stacking  lumber  or  cutting  the  branches 
off  some  suburban  tree  for  80  cents  an  hour. 

Leroy's  street  Is  where  the  men  come  from 
who  stand  on  a  busy  downtown  corner  at 
6  a.m.,  waiting  for  a  building  contractor  to 
drive  up  and  offer  them  a  day's  work  at  $1 
an  hour;  his  contract  for  the  Job  has  a  $2.50- 
an-hour  labor  cost  written  Into  his  esti- 
mate. 

Leroy's  street  Is  where  long  hours  of  un- 
fair work  beg  for  a  brief,  uneasy  respite  with 
cheap  alcohol. 

Outside  Leroy's  basement  apartment  is  a 
rowhouse  with  a  big  blue  neon  sign  that 
reads  "Tourist."  on  a  street  no  tourist  would 
ever  find  by  himself,  but  which  caters  In- 
stead to  the  quick  vice  of  the  night  streets, 
where  $2  buys  an  hour  In  an  old  bed. 

the  lies  that  hide 

Leroy  and  his  friends  are  hiding  from  the 
brutal  truth  of  their  street.  They  ore  hiding, 
too.  from  the  high  school  that  might  help 
them  escape  from  that  brutality. 

And  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  hiding  from 
themselves,  of  telling  lies  and  half-truths 
about  themselves.  These  are  the  slums  lies 
that  everybody  there  has  to  believe  about 
themselves;  they  are  also  the  lies  that  may 
push  them  over  the  precipice  Into  crime  and 
keep  them  there,  the  lies  that  may  become 
truths. 

With  Leroy  and  his  friends,  the  lies  are 
about  the  Intolerablllty  of  their  schools, 
about  teacher  brutality,  about  how  they 
take  care  of  the  teachers,  and  they  use  the 
lies  to  Justify  their  truancy  from  an  Institu- 
tion that  In  truth  simply  overwhelms  them. 

the  first  real  man 
Their  attitude  toward  school  and  teachers 
Is  born  In  their  homes,  and  In  lack  of  dis- 
cipline that  rises  out  of  a  working  mother's 
long  hours  away  from  home  or  a  father's 
desperate  withdrawal  Into  alcohol. 


And  It  Is  sustained  In  the  matriarchy  of 
the  elementary  school  system,  where  92  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  are  women. 

But  when  kids  like  Leroy  move  up  to  Junior 
high  school,  they  are  abruptly  confronted 
with  a  system  In  which  one  of  every  three 
teachers  Is  a  man — an  adult  with  a  will  and 
the  physical  ability  to  enforce  that  will. 

As  one  weary  official  put  It: 

"The  first  time  you  tell  one  of  these  young- 
sters to  sit  up  in  his  seat  It  Just  very  well 
may  be  the  first  time  a  man  In  authority  has 
really  tried  to  mend  his  manners." 

Leroy's  school  pretends  there's  no  real 
problem.  One  out  of  three  graduating 
students  moves  on  to  college,  and  an  official 
emphasizes  that  "80  percent  of  our  young- 
sters have  never  been  In  trouble  with  the 
law." 

The  official  also  says  that  only  one  teacher 
has  been  assaulted  In  school  during  the  last 
year,  and  even  that  assault  came  not  from  a 
student  but  from  one  of  the  dozens  of  older 
men  and  dropouts  who  "pop  out  of  the  side- 
walk around  the  school  at  10  minutes  to 
3  every  afternoon,  looking  either  for  a  girl 
or  a  pal— or  for  trouble." 

don't  take  too  much 

But  dig  a  little  deeper  and  you  discover 
that  two  male  teachers  in  this  District  high 
school  carry  clubs  In  class  and  wherever 
they  go  In  the  hallways. 

Press  the  school  official  again  on  the  num- 
ber of  skirmishes  between  students  and 
teachers  and  he  will  admit  that  "you  don't 
take  too  much  from  some  of  these  kids  who 
don't  know  how  to  behave." 

You  talk  to  another  school  official  who 
claims  that  some  Negro  teachers,  proud  of 
overcoming  their  own  impoverished  starts, 
are  especially  harsh  with  poor  Negro  young- 
ster who  misbehave.  They  do  It  not  merely 
because  the  kids  are  troublemakers,  they  are 
also  Negroes,  and  their  behavior  reflects  on 
the  status  the  teacher  has  worked  so  hard 
to  achieve. 

So  down  In  Leroy's  basement,  with  the 
record  player  thudding,  the  youngsters  are 
recounting  their  tales  about  Mr.  A,  down  at 
Leroy's  Junior  high  school. 

Leroy  says  that  2  years  ago  he  hit  Mr.  A 
with  a  chair,  but  when  they  took  him  down 
to  Juvenile  court  there  were  four  other 
youngsters  from  the  same  school  charged 
with  hitting  Mr.  A  In  that  same  month. 
And  so,  Leroy  says,  he  was  let  off  with  a 
warning. 

You  check  with  a  probation  officer  and  he 
tells  you,  yes,  there  was  a  youngster  who 
hit  Mr.  A  with  a  chair  and,  yes,  he  was  let 
off  because  there  were  four  others  up  for 
assaulting  the  same  beleaguered  man  that 
same  month. 

But  he  says  It  wasn't  Leroy  who  hit  the 
teacher  with  the  chair. 

It  was  a  boy  we'll  call  George,  and  George 
continued  on  to  bigger  things,  like  stepping 
from  a  car  on  a  summer's  evening  and  hold- 
ing up  and  shooting  dead  a  young  man 
name^  Newell  Ellison,  Jr.,  who  was  walking 
his  dog  on  a  flne  Washington  street — a  young 
man  about  to  begin  a  college  teaching  career. 

George,  of  course,  didn't  realize  he  was 
shooting  a  teacher,  but  the  irony  was  not 
lost  down  In  Leroy's  basement. 

And  so  the  boys  talked  about  George's 
exploit  and  embroidered  their  own,  until 
flnally  lies  became  reality.  About  a  year 
ago.  In  a  school  hallway,  Leroy  really  did 
return  a  teacher's  Jostling  with  an  explosive 
attack  on  the  teacher.  Even  more  real,  they 
threw  Leroy  out  of  school  for  a  while. 

Officially  the  high  school  says  no  one  got 
punched,  teacher  or  student. 

Unofficially,  the  high  school  admits  that 
hoodlums  sometimes  gather  on  the  sidewalk 
at  10  minutes  to  3  and  wander  the  halls  and 
rifle  the  teachers'  desks  and  look  for  fights 
and  find  them,  among  the  rtaff,  among  the 
men  who  carry  the  clubs. 


And  the  stories  spread  down  In  the  slums, 
many  untrue  In  the  telling,  but  nonetheless 
nagging  at  you. 

Leroy  Is  not  so  terribly  different  from 
Tommy,  his  crime  counterpart  in  the 
suburbs. 

Tommy,  too,  tells  untruths  and  becomes  a 
believer.  He  claims  he  stole  nine  cars-  he 
was  charged  with  two,  and  may  not  have 
stolen  even  those. 

Tommy,  too,  has  a  mother  and  father  who 
can  spare  little  time  or  attention  for  their 
son.  So  Tommy,  like  Leroy,  constantly 
pushes  against  authority,  against  discipline, 
perhaps  In  search  of  both. 

And  down  In  Leroy's  basement,  the  half- 
truths  draw  the  hiding  boys  together  as  they 
listen  to  the  records  and  wait  In  the  gloom 
for  something  to  happen,  while  the  whole 
block  listens  to  that  thudding  beat  and 
thinks  that  Leroy  down  there  Is  really  living. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post, 

May  8,  1965) 

Twenty   Percent   of   Slum    Children   Find 

Status    in    Thievery — Children    and    So- 
ciety: Partners  in  Crime? — Part  VI 
(By  John  J.  Carmody) 

Down  on  the  street  In  northeast  Washing- 
ton, the  fight — the  dally  fight — somehow 
helps  make  life  bearable. 

This  Is  a  street  where  men  and  women 
stand  on  corners  and  lean  from  windows 
and  sit  on  rowhouse  stoops  for  hours,  wait- 
ing for  the  single  flash  of  excitement — a 
neighbor's  new  dress  or  a  sudden  shouted 
argument — that  can  make  a  whole  day 
memorable. 

This  Is  a  street  where  many  children 
live  In  homes  poisoned  with  contempt  or 
barely  warmed  by  parents'  love.  So  these 
youngsters  go  out  on  the  streets  for  atten- 
tion or  affection  or  Just  plain  something  to 
do. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  youngsters  who  live 
on  these  streets  seek  and  find  their  love  and 
their  status  in  their  homes  and  schools 
and  Jobs.  The  80  percent  concentrate  on  the 
bigger  battle  to  escape  the  streets,  or  at  least 
to  endure  them. 

But  the  20  percent  who  make  the  head- 
lines have  never  had  wise  counsel  at  home. 
They  have  never  known  the  counsel  that  can 
be  had  at  school.  And  they  fear  authority 
so  deeply  that  they  will  attack  Its  representa- 
tive— the  policeman,  the  teacher — before 
their  counsel  can  flnd  voice. 

So  In  the  absence  of  any  wise  counsel, 
this  20  percent  will  go  out  on  the  street. 

Like  proud  Solo,  who  struts  In  $40  shoes, 
basking  In  the  street's  knowledge  that  he 
stole  to  get  the  money  for  them. 

Or  like  the  11-year-old  boy  who  wore  9 
pairs  of  socks  to  school  to  stand  as  tall  as 
his  classmates,  then  yoked  a  10-year-old 
newsboy  In  the  afternoon  for  a  pittance  to 
celebrate  his  new-found  stature. 

Or  the  14-year-old  girl  who  spends  long 
afternoons  at  home  with  two  other  young 
dropouts,  poring  over  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, carefully  selecting  a  wardrobe  which 
one  of  the  three  will  Just  as  carefully  shop- 
lift the  next  day.  She  wants  to  be  well 
dressed  when  she  street-walks  on  weekend 
nights  and  sells  herself  to  find  the  atten- 
tion she  never  gets  at  home. 

Or  the  17-year-old  youth  who  has  fathered 
a  child  by  a  17-year-old  girl  and  faithfully 
maintains  an  apartment  for  them  as  she  lies 
expecting  another  baby.  He  walks  the  down- 
town streets  on  Thursday  nights  looking  for 
yoke  victims  because  Friday  morning  Is 
grocery-shopping  day  for  his  little  family, 

roLL  or  hats 

Or  the  15-year-old  girl  who  became  a 
truant  because  she  was  being  raped  dally  by 
a  drug  addict's  vicious  gang  as  she  walked 
to  school.    The  addict  flnally  was  shot  dead 
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in  a  guatight  and  the  gang  stopped  bother- 
ing her.  The  gang  escaped  punichnient  but 
the  girl  has  been  left  pregnant  and  full  of 
hate  for  her  unborn  child,  for  men  and  for 
her  nagging  mother. 

Otto,  who  earned  $28  a  week  for  two 
nights'  work  as  a  car  hop  to  make  restitu- 
tion on  a  housebreaking — until  his  restau- 
rant employer  asked  Otto  to  bring  him  a 
police  clearance,  saw  tlie  youth's  record,  and 
iired  him  on  the  spot. 

Or  the  14-year-old  girl  whose  need  for  af- 
fection led  lier  to  a  gang  of  boys  whose  pre- 
requisite for  membership  was  that  every  new 
member's  girl  must  be  made  pregnant.  Des- 
perate to  belong  there — anywhere — the  girl 
entered  into  a  gentle  conspiracy  with  one  of 
the  boys  and  began  adding  a  T-shirt  a  month 
to  her  girth  to  convince  the  other  club  mem- 
bers that  he  and  she  had  met  the  test. 

And  the  16-year-old  shoplifter  and  pick- 
pocket whose  pious  grandmother  takes  in  his 
loot  and  tells  him  encouragingly  that  "the 
good  Lord  provides  even  though  the  Devil 
brings  It  home." 

THE  M-ITTER  OF  Il.\CE 

Or  the  four  young  men  who  took  Jobs  in  a 
new  downtown  hotel  and  lasted  for  Just  a 
month  of  abuse  from  a  white  foreman. 

Or  the  12-year-old  boy  who  became  bored 
with  stealing  lunchtime  potato  chips  at  the 
delicatessen  across  from  his  school  and  re- 
cently tapped  the  till  for  $99  because,  he 
says,  "I  wish  I  was  a  little  older." 

Or  the  13-year-oId  girl  who  carries  a  knife 
and  is  quick  to  use  it  but  careful  never  to 
really  hurt  with  it.  She  says  first  that  using 
the  knife  is  '"just  something  to  do."  But  In 
confidence  this  girl  will  admit  that  the  knife 
is  to  make  her  popular  with  her  boy  friends, 
who  also  carry  knives. 

This  is  the  twisted  ghetto  where  Solo 
saunters  in  his  $40  shoes. 

And  down  the  street,  the  school  has  a  gross 
obscenity  WTitten  at  Its  entrance,  and  a  9- 
year-old  girl  wanders  the  halls  smiling  her 
schizophrenic  smile  because  for  a  few  hours 
she  Is  away  from  the  beatings  at  home. 

Out  In  the  playgrounds  the  old  drunks 
stagger  by  and  the  young  dropouts  stand 
ready  with  a  hundred  sorry  blandishments 
for  the  pupils. 

The  wonder  down  In  the  ghetto  Is  not  that 
20  percent  of  the  youngsters  turn  out  so  bad 
but  that  80  percent  t\u-n  out  so  well. 

This  is  a  neighborhood  where  the  only  as- 
pirations many  children  ever  have  are  from 
television  programs — those  myopic  visions  of 
rich  apartments  and  big  cars  and  bountiful 
hair  and  heroes  who  kill  when  necessary. 

This  is  a  neighborhood  where  the  whole 
notion  of  attracting  attention  or  finding  af- 
fection can  be  brutalized  by  the  unattainable 
vision  seen  on  that  television  set.  There  Is 
only  one  way.  It  seems  sometimes,  to  get  that 
beautiful  woman  or  dress  like  that  hand- 
some, tough  man. 

And  yet  80  percent  of  those  youngsters 
turn  out  well.  They  do  not  rob  for  atten- 
tion or  sell  their  bodies. 

They  do  not  resent  school  or  the  teacher 
who  may  be  the  first  man  ever  to  enforce 
his  adult  will  on  them.  They  do  not  fight 
a  policeman  Just  to  gain  a  place  In  a  shad- 
owy pantheon  of  pseudoheroes. 

They  do  not  attack  the  elderly  for  purse 
money  or  steal  a  S5,000  car  and  pretend  It  Is 
theirs. 

This  80  percent  are  children  who  find  life 
bearable  down  In  the  slums. 

These  children  walk  these  streets  and  see 
them  as  a  place  to  escape,  at  least  to  en- 
dure. In  the  fight  to  make  life  bearable  In 
those  streets,  they  have  won. 

But  Solo  has  not.  He  wanders,  despite 
the  efforts  of  many  persons  to  give  bis  life 
meaning.        * 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  10 

1965] 
A   Lifetime   or    •No"   Drives    Tommy   to   a 
Stolen  Ride  on  a  Wild  Night — Children 
AND  Society:  Partners  in  Crime? — Part  VII 

(By  John  L.  Cannody) 
S'.xteen-j  ear-old  Tommy  kept  hearing  "no" 
so  often  out  in  the  big  rich  suburb  where  he 
lived  that  he  finally  Just  had  to  say  "yes" 
when  one  of  the  Colonels  asked  him  along  for 
c.  ride  In  a  stolen  car. 

The  Colonels  are  a'gang  of  young  hoodlums 
nding  high  out  in  northern  Virginia,  a  wolf- 
pack  of  high  school  dropouts  who  find  trou- 
ble in  shopping  center  parking  lots  and  high 
school  dances  and  who  burn  and  rob  and  beat 
almost  at  will. 

One  springtime  Friday  night,  all  the  rejec- 
tio.as,  all  the  nos,  all  the  phcnincss  and  all 
the  stories  that  Tommy  had  to  tell  himself 
got  tangled  at  a  dark  crossroad  in  Tommy's 
mind  and  came  out  looking  for  trouble. 
NO — nothing  but  no 
There  was  that  big  no,  for  instance,  the 
knowledge  that  no.  youre  not  gomg  to  col- 
lege— and  this  at  a  high  school  where  four 
out  of  five  do  go  to  college. 

And  the  no.  you  haven't  got  an  automo- 
bile— In  a  town  where  the  automobile  tells 
how  rich  you  are  or  who  you  belong  to  or  how 
far  you  can  travel  alone. 

Or  the  no.  you  won't  be  invited  to  the  skin- 
heads' house  party — because  you  dress  furmy 
in  your  Beatle  boots  and  your  too-tight 
pants,  and  you  aren't  going  to  college. 

And  the  no.  you  won't  be  invited  Into  the 
secret  high  school  fraternities — because  you 
are  a  grease,  and  you  make  trouble  in  the 
halls  and  you  have  had  trouble  with  the 
law. 

And  the  no.  there  is  no  good  metal  shop 
at  your  college-oriented  high  school — no 
place  to  show  your  affection  for  an  automo- 
bile engine  turning  over  smoothly,  all  that 
power  and  motion  and  reliability  in  a  throb- 
bing metal  Jacket. 

And  the  agonizing  no  of  the  empty  house 
in  the  afternoon — with  both  your  parents 
working.  And  when  they  do  get  home,  your 
questions  are  answered  with  a  weary  shrug, 
to  show  how  hard  they  labor. 
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AN    ANTISUBURB 

And  the  abrupt  no  of  the  middle-aged  wait- 
resses In  the  afternoon  restaurants — who 
don't  seem  to  understand  that  when  you 
nurse  a  10-cent  Coke  during  the  4  hours  be- 
tween school  and  dinnertime,  you  are  locked 
in  a  desperate  fight  with  boredom  and  you're 
almost  winning. 

And  the  mocking  no  of  the  local  delicates- 
sen owner  who  won't  sell  you  beer  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  and  who  Instead  sends  you  down 
to  Georgetown  to  bribe  an  old  man  In  the 
streets  to  buy  It. 

And  the  "No"  of  tlie  chaperone  at  the 
school  gymnasium  door  because  you  haven't 
got  a  date — but  then  you  don't  know  how 
to  dance  anyway. 

V/hen  you're  Tommy  and  all  you  hear  Is 
"No,"  you  start  fashioning  this  antlsuburb 
In  your  mind.  You  rearrange  facts  as  they 
are  into  the  facts  as  they  ought  to  be  to 
change  a  town  where  you  don't  belong  Into 
a  place  where  you  don't  even  want  to  be. 

DO  something 

So  you  look  up  to  those  dozen  Colonels  on 
their  high-rise  Harley  Davidsons  and  their 
BSA  500  Gold  Star  motorcycles  that  roar  and 
backfire  and  race  through  the  night  around 
the  quiet  residential  streets. 

And  you  can  imagine  all  those  middle-aged 
rich  cats  calling  the  cops  at  midnight  and 
screaming  out  of  fear,  "For  God's  sake  do 
something." 

And  you  look  at  yourself  and  the  dozen  or 
BO  other  greases  at  your  high  school  stand- 


ing on  street  corners  In  your  Beatle  boots  and 
your  too-tight  pants  and  your  wild  Pablan 
hairdos  with  your  shlrttaUs  out.  And  prettv 
soon  you  think  you  are  infuriating  all  th» 
parents  who  drive  by  and  see  you  making 
them  call  the  PTA  and  the  principal  and 
shout,  "Do  something." 

You  listen  to  the  principal  when  he  tells 
you  how  the  greases  are  the  most  interest- 
ing kids  in  school;  Individuals,  he  says  in 
a  whole  school  full  of  machines  coins  ty, 
college.  ^     ^  ^ 

But  before  you  can  swallow  that  one  he 
tells  you  he  Is  forced  to  send  you  home' for 
a  week  because  you  were  smoking  out  In  a 
hallway— where  your  forged  school  smoklne 
permit  doesn't  quite  cover  you. 

THE  PHONY  FUGITIVE 

When  you're  Tommy  and  you  start  insulat- 
ing yourself  with  tricks  that  fool  nobody  and 
stories  to  fool  yourself,  you  start  to  believe 
that  the  whole  world  is  phony 

Even  "The  Fugitive,"  that  TV  show  u 
phony,  wlien  Tommy  comes  to  think  of  u 
Tommy  has  this  friend,  the  son  of  a  naval 
officer  who  Just  transferred  Into  school  from 
California.  Out  In  California.  Tommy's 
friend  says,  "they've  already  shown  the  last 
episode  of  'The  Fugitive.* 

"You  know  who  killed  the  'Fugitive's'  wife? 
Lieutenant  Olrard,  the  cop  who's  been  chas- 
ing poor  old  Innocent  Dr.  Kimble  all  this 
time,  that's  who." 

Down  In  the  slums,  they  know  about  Dr 
Kimble,  too.  They  cite  a  dog-eared  book 
that  makes  the  rounds  of  Cedar  Knoll's  in- 
mates. They  claim  it  was  the  basis  for  "The 
Fugitive."  That  book  ends  with  Glrard  as 
the  murderer,  too. 

Up  at  the  American  Broadcasting  Co  In 
New  York,  they  tell  you  that.  one.  they've 
never  even  considered  an  ending  for  "The 
Fugitive,"  and  two.  they  did  not  get  the 
idea  from  any  book. 

But  you  couldn't  convince  Tommy  or  the 
slum  kids  of  that.  They  know  somethmg 
about  being  a  fugitive,  and  they  know  about 
lousy  cops.  Lieutenant  Glrard  is  the  one 
and  you'd  better  believe  It. 

Zi:KE'S     TV     WORLD 

You  talk  about  television  with  Tommy  and 
he'll  start  telling  you  about  this  guy  he 
knows  named  Zeke. 

Zeke  was  going  to  this  same  high  school, 
so  Tommy  and  his  friends  say,  this  big  rich 
sunny  place  out  where  Tommy  lives  where 
everybody  drives  sports  cars  and  Is  headed 
for  the  big  money.  But  one  day  Zeke  Just 
walked  out  of  class  and  went  home  and 
walked  upstairs  and  turned  on  the  television 
set  and  he  hasn't  been  out  of  the  house 
since. 

"This  was  2  years  ago,"  Tonrniy  says.  Ever 
since,  Zeke  has  been  frozen  in  front  of  that 
fool  TV  set.  coming  down  to  have  dinner 
with  that  pathologically  patient  family  of 
his  and  then  going  up  to  watch  until  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  comes  on  after  the 
benediction. 

TELLING    THEIR     LIES 

Tommy  likes  to  sit  with  five  or  six  of  the 
gang  after  school  over  In  the  drug  store 
booths,  telling  these  stories  about  Zeke  and 
laughing. 

They'll  spend  3.  4  hours — until  It's  time 
to  go  home  and  meet  the  folks  who  have 
been  working  downtown  in  Washington  all 
day.  and  eat  another  glum  lousy  dinner 
with  Mom  whining  that  she  works  too 
hard — telling  these  amiable  lies,  reinforcing 
this  vision  •  of  a  suburb  where  everything 
is  slightly  out  of  focus  for  Tommy  and  the 
other  greases. 

For  Leroy  down  In  the  slums,  home  Is  a 
haven,  away  from  the  drunks  and  the  danger 
of  the  streets  and  the  disappointments  of 
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life  in  the  ghetto.    And  Mom  and  Dad  say 

yes they  don't  know  how  to  say  no. 

But  for  Tommy,  home  is  hell.  It's  all 
"no"  there.  Mother  whines  about  her  own 
problems  and  Dad  gives  the  No.  1  speech 
about  how  Tommy  should  work  hard. 
There's  nothing  at  home  for  Tommy. 

THE    pilgrimage 

<  The  drugstore  is  in  a  shopping  center. 
But  there  are  lots  of  other  places  just  like 
It  along  the  junky  highway  that  cuts 
through  simny  suburbia. 

Tommy  and  the  gang  make  this  melan- 
choly pilgrimage  almost  every  afternoon, 
down  past  the  pretty  homes,  past  the  fading 
motels  and  used  car  lots,  past  the  gas  sta- 
tions and  hardware  stores  to  some  shabby 
drive-in  restaurant. 

On  the  soft  spring  afternoons,  Tommy  and 
his  gang  have  these  drive-ins  pretty  much 
to  thenriselves. 

But  at  night,  along  about  9,  they  start 
filling  up  with  tlie  skinheads,  on  their  way 
to  a  dance  or  a  show  or  becring  up  in  the 
front  seat  for  a  party  at  one  of  the  fine 
homes  where  Tommy  doesn't  get  asked. 
The  skinheads'  chicks  sit  close,  and  some- 
one shouts  plans  for  the  night  to  someone 
else  in  another  car. 

THE  BACK    SEAT 

Tommy  goes  to  drive-ins  because  there  is 
no  place  else,  no  home,  no  party,  no  tele- 
vision to  believe,  no  books  to  study  on  auto- 
mobile engines. 

When  Tommy  goes  to  the  drive-in,  he  is 
the  one  scjucei^ed  into  the  back  seat  of  some- 
body's else's  bomb;  the  guy  who  came  along 
and  brought  the  beer  and  laughs  the  loudest 
.uid  stares  the  hardest  and  gets  the  drunkest. 
.  This  is  Tommy's  country,  he  tells  himself, 
this  ugly  drive-in  where  the  springtime  air  is 
filled  with  the  smell  of  grease  and  the  sound 
•  of  the  Jukebox  and  racing  engines,  on  an 
ugly  strip  of  suburban  highway. 

An  amiable  lie,  belonging  here,  to  this 
pifice.  amid  all  the  rich  and  happy  young 
people — and  the  Colonels. 

THE  delicious  MOMENT 

For  this  is  Colonels'  country  too,  this  drive- 
in.  They  zoom  up  late,  their  names  painted 
on  the  backs  of  their  black  Jackets,  snaking 
between  the  cars  of  the  youngs  men  going  to 
college,  cracking  the  night  with  their  muf- 
flers. 

This  is  where  the  Colonels  recruit.  Just  like 
the  skinheads,  shouting  their  plans  for  a  wild 
party  at  a  nameless  house,  swaggering  among 
the  car  hops,  telling  this  malicious  wonder- 
ful lie  for  Tommy  to  hear  in  the  back  seat  of 
his  buddies'  car 

So  Tommy  transfers  to  the  Colonels'  car. 
It's  delicious — the  slide  into  the  front  seat, 
the  looks  from  the  skinhead  cars,  the  pulling 
away  from  the  ugly  drlve-in  down  past  the 
dark  used-car  lots  and  tlie  slumbering  real 
estate  shacks  looking  great  on  a  drunken  Fri- 
day night.  And  Tommy  buys  that  final  awful 
notion  from  the  Colonel  at  his  side — that 
the  hoodlum  himself  owns  the  stolen  car  In 
which  they  ride. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  11, 

19651 
The     Principal:      Often     Suburbia 's     Last 

Chance  for  Saving  Tommy — Children  and 

Societys  Partners  in  Crime? — Part  VIII 
•(By  John  J.  Carmody) 

The  principal  at  the  suburban  high  school 
where  troubled  Tommy  swaggers  In  the  halls 
is  a  very  Important  man  In  the  rich  com- 
munity's defenses  against  Juvenile  crime. 

He  must  make  up  for  the  parents  who  fail, 
for  the  classmates  who  unwittingly  offend, 
for  the  suburb  that  rejects,  and  for  the 
friends  who  mislead. 
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It  Is  a  subtle  and  a  difficult  role — and  one 
the  principal  is  not  often  called  upon  to  play 
in  a  high  school  where  four  of  every  five 
students  are  headed  for  college. 

It  is  subtle  because  the  principal  must 
acknowledge  to  Tommy  what  Tommy  already 
guesses — that  the  teenager's  fight  for  atten- 
tion in  a  middle-class  suburb  can  often  point 
to  weaknesses  In  the  values  the  boy  rebels 
against. 

The  principal  sees  Tommy  out  in  the 
hall — in  his  Beatle  boots,  his  untamed 
hairdo,  his  too-tight  pants — and  he  has  to 
admit  that  Tommy  stands  out  as  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  school  full  of  well-scrubbed 
success-seekers. 

the   unanswered    why 

The  principal  is  a  middle-class  man  ad- 
ministering middle-class  teachers  who  teach 
middle-class  values  to  the  children  of  mid- 
dle-class parents. 

Of  course,  few  of  the  children  are  told  why 
they're  supposed  to  get  those  straight-A 
grades,  why  they  have  to  be  successful.  Mom 
and  Dad  push  their  kids  through  high  school 
and  toward  college  and  toward  some  ever- 
hoverlng  goal,  never  explaining  why. 

But  Tommy  questions  why,  because  col- 
lege is  not  in  his  future  and  he  isn't  sure 
what  that  means.  The  conflict  between 
what  he  is  and  what  all  of  his  schoolmates 
are  fighting  for  may  be  what  troubles 
Tommy. 

The  principal  has  his  dilemma,  too,  in 
being  both  the  community's  representative 
and  a  reluctant  admirer  of  Tommy's  nerve 
in  daring  to  be  different  in  a  world  of  same- 
ness. 

The  principal  is  a  troubled  man.  He  tells 
you  in  all  frankness  that  he  doesn't  think 
the  parents  of  many  of  his  pupils  live  up  to 
their  middle-class  values. 

TOO   much   op  the  parents 

"There  is  too  much  looking  out  the  pic- 
ture window  and  seeing  a  new  car  in  the 
Jones'  driveway  and  coming  home  with  a 
new  one  j'ourself  that  same  evening,"  he  says. 

"There  is  too  much  of  the  parent  in  this 
incessant  drive  for  college  and  not  enough 
of  the  child.  Out  here  they  even  require  me 
to  issue  an  interim  report  card  on  the  kids' 
progress  during  the  semester  just  to  be  sure 
sonny  is  doing  as  well  as  sonny  should  be  in 
following  their  master  plan  for  his  success. 

"And  then  they  brag  about  their  income 
tax  shortcuts  and  the  kid  sits  around  won- 
dering if  that  is  all  he  is  really  headed  for, 
in  the  long  run." 

Tommy's  principal  doesn't  think  all  his 
teachers  live  up  to  middle-class  values, 
either. 

"They  teach  too  rigidly  out  here.  They're 
too  much  caught  up  in  the  thirst  for  'success' 
themselves. 

"They  give  tests  in  whicli  everything  comes 
out  yes  or  no,  right  or  WTong.  The  pupil 
who  thinks  there  is  another  possible  answer 
just  isn't  going  to  do  well  on  his  college 
boards.  Some  of  the  teachers  are  worse 
than  the  parents." 

And  he  has  his  doubts  about  the  college- 
oriented,  success-thrusting  children  who 
swirl  around  Tommy  out  in  the  hallways, 
too. 

"These  youngsters  know  they  can't  get 
Into  college  without  grades,"  he  says.  "So 
they  start  out  aiming  right  at  the  teacher, 
doing  what  the  teacher  wants,  asking  only 
the  right  questions  and  writing  down  only 
what  they  think  the  teacher  wants  to  read." 

"What  are  they  driving  for?"  I  keep  won- 
dering what  they  are  going  to  think  of  me 
and  their  parents  when  they  wake  up  after 
college  and  realize  how  phony  some  of  these 
success  goals  can  be. 

"Tommy  Is  a  kid  who  wants  some  atten- 
tion." he  says.  "But  he's  a  'mechanical' — a 
kid  who  likes  machines  and  not  much  else — 


and  so  he's  out  of  place  in  school  where 
everybody  is  headed  for  college. 

"He  started  dressing  the  way  he  does  about 
4  years  ago,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Sure  the 
clothes  are  a  little  outrageous  among  the 
kids  who  wear  ties  and  crewcuts.  But  he's 
neat  and  clean,  and  at  least  he's  being  him- 
self in  a  funny  way. 

"Tommy  has  this  kid  he  worships  out 
here,"  the  principal  says.  "Let's  call  him 
Sam. 

"Sam  is  another  mechanical.  But  he  has 
a  Job  in  a  garage  after  school  and  puts  his 
money  into  a  motorcycle  and  never  misses 
work.  Sam  gets  his  grades,  even  though  he 
has  to  work  hard  for  them.  He  is  standing 
on  his  own  two  feet. 

"But  Tommy  worships  all  the  wrong  things 
about  Sam." 

"Sam  is  tough,  for  instance.  He  has  taken 
on  a  couple  members  of  the  Colonels  gang 
in  a  parking  lot  and  beat  hell  out  of  them. 

"But  when  Sam  rides  the  motorcycle  it's 
not  a  sign  of  revolt  as  Tommy  thinks.  It's 
simply  that  Sam  can't  afford  a  big  shiny 
automobile. 

"Sam  is  really  saying  there  is  another  way 
of  making  it  in  the  middle-class  world  out 
here  in  the  suburb.  He  has  Integrity.  And 
of  course  that's  the  point  that  Tommy  misses 
about  Sam." 

Of  course,  out  in  the  suburb  where  Tommy 
lives,  the  richer  j-oungsters  get  into  trouble, 
too. 

The  youngster  with  absolutely  every- 
thing— including  a  fur-lined  future,  needs 
some  sense  of  attention,  some  status,  too. 
Amid  all  these  success-oriented  children 
fighting  for  grades  the  colleges  will  accept. 

This  is  the  kid  who  will  break  up  the 
glassware  at  a  girl  friend's  house  during  a 
Friday  night  party. 

Or  enter  the  family  Mercedes  Benz  SL-300 
in  a  drag  race  out  on  River  Road  and  cap  it 
with  a  long  chase  through  the  spring  night, 
a  patrol  car  wailing  behind  him. 

This  is  the  youngster  who  will  seek  atten- 
tion with  a  1965  stolen  car,  driving  it  to 
school  until  the  police  finally  pull  up  next  to 
him  in  a  drive-in  some  night. 

Or  until  he  is  chased  by  some  night  pa- 
trolling officer,  who  dies  in  a  flaming  100- 
mile-an-hour  crash.  And  then  the  young- 
ster finds  himself  facing  manslaughter 
charges  and  the  dimib-struck  look  of  grieved 
survivors. 

This  is  the  wealthy  16-year-old  whose 
birthday  gift  sports  car  needs  a  new  part 
and  who  will  enlist  some  friends  to  drive  him 
into  Georgetown  to  prowl  a  garage,  or  a 
slumbering  street,  to  pirate  the  part.  This 
is  a  kind  of  status  in  a  world  where  break- 
ing out  of  the  pattern  Is  a  form  of  status 
itself. 

This  is  a  kind  of  perversion  o?  middle- 
class  values.  These  richest  youngsters  take 
the  material  gifts  their  parents  can  afford 
and  use  them  as  tools  for  a  kind  of  dilettante 
delinquency — crime  for  the  hell  of  It. 

This  is  the  kind  of  attention  getting  that 
Tommy  hears  about,  too,  down  in  the  school 
cafeteria  or  at  the  drlve-ln  on  a  spring  eve- 
ning. 

And  this  is  the  place  where  the  principal 
must  step  in.  He  is  a  sort  of  court  of  last 
resort  to  win  Tommy  off  the  police  blotter 
and  back  to  some  kind  of  goal  seeking  that 
the  community  will  permit. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  12, 
1965] 

How  Experts  Explain  Making  of  a  Crimi- 
nal— Children  and  Society:  Partners  in 
.Crime? — Part  IX 

(By    John    J.    Carmody,    Washington    Ppst 
staff  writer) 
"I  was  young  at  the  time  and  I  wanted  to 

get  a  rep.    That's  actually  why  I  did  it,  to  get 

a  rep." 
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The  speaker:  Solo,  a  young  criminal  whose 
mlUeu  has  been  examined  la  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  this  series  on  young  people  and 
crime. 

"You  know  why  I  got  Into  trouble?"  asks 
Leroy.  another  youth  In  the  ghetto.  "AH 
my  friends  used  to  go  steal  and  wouldn't  let 
me  go  with  them.  They  were  the  only 
friends  I  had  then  •  •  •.  So  they  let  me 
go  once  and  I  got  busted  (arrested)  •  •  •." 
These  boys'  own  explanations  of  their  be- 
ginnings Into  crime  might  be  heard  all 
through  their  ghetto. 

You  ask  a  psychiatrist  who  specializes  In 
adolescents'  problems  and  he  might  point 
out  how  Solo  and  Leroy  need  attention  from 
their  friends,  how  they  strive  for  It.  from 
buying  $40  shoes  to  bashing  someone  over 
the  head  to  get  the  money  for  those  shoes. 

Down  where  Leroy  and  Solo  live,  status  Is 
a  big  thing.  After,  all.  there  aren't  big 
cars  for  them  to  own  or  much  money  to  go 
around.  Nor  are  there  many  Jobs  or  much 
education. 

And  so  how  does  a  youth,  say  15  or  16 
years  of  age  and  a  Negro  who  has  dropped 
out   of  school,  get  attention? 

Some  of  them  get  It  by  flights  Into  crime. 
In  their  world,  say  the  psychiatrists,  vio- 
lence may  even  be  the  norm.  When  a  Leroy 
or  a  Solo  steps  out  into  the  street  and  when 
one  of  them  smashes  the  face  of  a  passer- 
by, the  behavior  isn't  all  that  abnormal. 
Some  sociologists  even  say  it's  quite  normal 
behavior,  under  the  circumstances. 

"It's  a  warm  night  and  nothing  else  to  do 
There's  never  nothing  else  to  do.  You're 
Just  walking  down  the  street  and  vou  see  a 
car  with  the  keys  In  it.    So  you  take  It." 

The  speaker  now  Is  Tommy,  the  suburban 
counterpart  of  Solo  and  Leroy  In  our  series. 
His   milieu   Is  different,  certainly. 

He,  too.  seeks  status  and  attention,  says 
the  psychiatrist.  But  Tommy  can't  copy  the 
college-bound  boys  at  his  suburban  high 
school,  so  he  tries  to  stand  out  by  abnormal 
behavior. 

A  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  report  on  youth 
crime  points  out  that.  Indeed,  some  delin- 
quency is  normal.  It's  a  logical  identification 
youngsters  make  with  their  group  or  neigh- 
borhood. 

WE.^K  HOME  LIVES 

In  the  case  of  Leroy  and  Solo  and  Tommy, 
the  people  who  think  about  social  problems 
and  children  might  also  point  up  the  sim- 
ilarities of  their  weak  home  lives. 

One  settlement  house  worker  In  central 
Washington,  for  instance,  points  out  that 
most  children  in  trouble  seem  to  have  an  im- 
satlsfactorj'  home  life. 

Says  a  District  emplovee  who  specializes 
In  youth : 

"I've  been  Impressed  by  the  slmlHrlty  of 
the  city  and  the  suburban  delinquent  I 
don't  believe  the  only  kind  of  deprivation 
Is  economic  or  material. 

"For  example,  you  find  the  successful  fa- 
ther who  is  away  16  hovu-s  a  day.  You  have 
the  same  sltuatloh  in  the  city  with  the  ab- 
sent, alcoholic  father. 

"With  wealthy  parents  who  have  a  govern- 
ess and  maids,  often  the  children  are  In 
fact  abandoned  by  those  parents.  By  the 
same  token,  however,  the  attentive  mother 
on  welfare  in  the  slums  may  well  do  a 
good  Job." 

A  judge  emphasizes,  however,  that  the  size 
and  solutions  to  the  problems  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  widely  disparate. 

The  suburbs  possess  the  machinery  to  win 
back  the  relatively  rare  wandering  youth 
while  the  cities'  crime-fighting  apparatus  la 
clogged  to  saturation. 

This,  he  contends.  Is  why  an  antlpoverty 
program  is  so  urgently  needed,  to  nudge  the 
cities  back  from  their  points  of  crisis. 
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NO  BORN  DELINQTTENT 

And  a  Juvenile  Judge  points  out:  "No  child 
is  bom  a  delinquent.     The  earlier  you  can 


provide  a  decent  environment  at  home,  the 
better.  The  last  place  some  of  these  kids 
want  to  go  at  1  In  the  morning  Is  back 
to  a  home  that  is  unhappy." 

And  In  the  suburbs,  the  Children's  Bureau 
points  out.  "The  family  is  weakened  as  a 
means  of  social  control  by  the  freedom  of 
adolescents,  their  mobility,  and  the  preoc- 
cupation of  parents  In  their  own  social  and 
Job  success." 

One  lingering  tragedy  of  weak  home  life  Is 
the  emotional  deprivation  that  ensues. 
Says  another  psychiatrist: 

"This  can  result  In  a  low  grade  rage  that 
can  last  a  lifetime.  Mother  Is  too  busy  or 
dad  is  too  drunk  and  the  primary  result  of 
this  deprivation  Is  a  mistrust  of  everybody." 

A  psychiatrist  at  Laurel  Youth  Center 
points  out  that  the  Tommy's  and  Leroy's 
"want  to  do  something  valuable  but  there  is 
seldom  the  old-fashioned  business  of  working 
on  projects  as  a  family  for  these  troubled 
children." 

And  a  consultant  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity goes  even  farther  and  laments-  "The 
family  is  working  least  well  of  all  of  today's 
Institutions.  In  the  last  20  years  the  role  of 
the  family  In  respect  to  the  child  has  been 
diminishing. 

"Adults  as  well  as  children  are  now  as- 
sociating by  age  group  rather  than  by  fam- 
ily—the family  has  abdicated  responsibility." 

DRIVE  FOR  RESPONSIBILITY 

Psychiatrists  also  note  there  is  an  impor- 
tant gap  between  childhood  and  adulthood. 

The  children's  bureau  report  paints  this 
picture : 

Youngsters  don't  adjust  gradually  from 
childhood  to  adulthood.  It's  a  sharp  break 
for  which  they  get  no  preparation  though 
many  hunger  for  it.  For  some  of  them  de- 
linquency fills  the  gap  by  introducing  them 
to  the  adult  world  where  they  have  to  be 
responsible  for  their  actions.  This  is  true 
when  they  get  caught.  It  may  be  the  first 
time  they've  ever  had  to  be  responsible. 

This  drive  to  accept  responsibility  is  often 
evident  in  the  Juvenile  court.  One  Judge 
reports  that  youths  on  probation  to  the 
court  sometimes  violate  their  parole  Just  be- 
fore their  probationary  time  Is  over. 

"He  uses  his  probation  officer  as  a  proD  " 
says  the  Judge.  ^' 

But  another  judge  adds  another  factor 
here:  "The  probation  officer  may  be  the  only 
one  who'll  speak  kindly  to  these  youngsters." 

In  both  unhappy  slum  homes  and  un- 
happy suburban  homes,  the  television  set 
often  sits  in  for  the  parent. 

It  may  serve  to  remind  a  Leroy.  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  points  out,  that  his  famUy 
even  if  loving,  is  a  disadvantaged  family' 
He  sees  the  programs  with  all  their  slick 
heart  sides  and  he  can't  help  finding  fiaws 
in  those  around  him  and  In  their  values. 

As  the  director  of  a  college  criminology 
department  points  out,  the  TV  set  gives 
Leroy  aspirations  that  he  can't  possibly 
realize  and  at  the  same  time  heightens  his 
fr-istrations  and  resentments  and  feelines  of 
rejections.  ^ 

The  settlement  house  worker,  seeing  the 
unhapplness  at  home,  says  the  youngster 
"needs  somebody  to  latch  onto  that  he  can't 
find  in  his  family.  He  finds  he  has  to  go 
out-side  into  the  strange  environment  of  the 
streets  and  find  It  primarily  amoijg  his  own 
peers."  j 

Out  In  the  streets,  the  youngsters  find 
their  gangs. 

"In  the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  city."  says 
a  legal  psychiatrist  here,  "there  are  groups 
of  youngsters  who  hang  around  together  and 
there  Is  a  group  culture  with  members  under 
pressure  to  conform  to  behavior." 

This  Is  where  the  fight  for  teenage  status 
turns  Into  a  group  movement,  whether  It's  In 
the  suburbs  with  Tommy  and  the  Colonels, 
or  down  In  the  slums  with  Leroy  and  his 
friends. 


"In  these  group  activities."  says  a  psvchi. 
rlst.  "the  vast  majority  Join  only^^t^; 
their  own  necks.  They  actually  feel  thiv 
would  get  hurt  by  their  own  kind  if  tw 
didn't.  Most  of  these  hangers-on  are  Innn! 
cent,  good  kids,  basically."  ^'^ 

The  experts  stress  that  the  Leroys  and 
Tommys  need  a  strong,  guiding  hand,  and 
that  the  schools  should  be  one  place  to  hpin 
lend  that  hand  to  build  respect.  ^ 

Instead,  as  a  leading  juvenile  Judge  polnta 
out.  "truancy  from  school  seems  to  be  the 
first  step  in  the  delinquent  career." 

Out  In  the  suburbs,  truancy  Is  rare     For 
Instance,  occasionally  a  child  drops  out  be 
cause  of  hnagined  or  real  family  pressure  t^ 
succeed. 

Down  In  the  slums  the  very  ease  of  the  act 
of  truancy  helps.  " 

The    tragedy,    says    one    of    Washington's 
probation  officers.  Is  that  "many  of  the  kids 
drift  Into  trouble  In  plain  view  of  the  estab 
Ushment— the  social  workers,  police  school 
teachers.     Yet  no  one  Intervenes  to  provide 
the  helping  hand  at  the  crucial  moment  " 

An  official  of  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  adds:  "All  the 
studies  about  predictability  are  saying  that 
children  who  withdraw  In  class  or  cause 
trouble  at  home  are  waving  their  own  red 
flag.  Now  we  identify  kids  as  heading  for 
trouble,  but  that's  all. 

"Then  when  they  get  Into  serious  difficulty 
we  look  for  a  legal  way  to  expel  them  from 
school  and  put  them  away." 

THEORIES    IN    PLENTY 

One  crime  expert  says  that  a  weak  home- 
life  or  truancy  or  poverty  are  only  a  few 
factors  amid  a  myriad  of  them. 

"As  long  as  the  police  and  the  city  fathers 
wink  at  numbers  games  and  bookies,"  he 
says,  "how  are  the  values  of  troubled  chil- 
dren ever  going  to  change?" 

Whatever  the  theories,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds, the  problems  exist.  They  most 
harshly  affect  the  man  or  woman  who  Is 
maimed  by  a  wayward  youth  on  a  darkened 
street,  and  the  troubled  youths  themselves. 
In  time  those  youths,  too,  wUl  have  children, 
and  these  children  too.  the  odds  wUl  say 
might  easily  fall  into  the  same  distressful 
condition. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia,  three 
studies— two  ordered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  one  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress—wlU  try  to  dig  into  the  roots  we  have 
discussed  here,  and  into  the  failures  of  our 
society.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  Thurs- 
day's Installment. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  13,  19651 
Sluggish  Schools  Erode  Pupils'  Hopes  and 

Minds — Children  and  Society:    Partners 

IN  Crime? — Part  X 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Every  evening  at  5.  Mr.  Suburban  Dweller 
leaves  his  downtown  office  and  drives  home 
to  Maryland. 

He  drives  through  a  labyrinth  of  grimy 
slum  streets,  never  really  noticing  who  lives 
in  the  dingy  buildings. 

Rarely  does  he  notice  or  care  about  the 
hulking  19th-century  brick  structures  on  the 
street  corners,  with  the  names  carved  In 
headstones  over  the  entrance  doors. 

They  are  the  slum  schools  of  our  city. 
Some  authorities  say  those  schools  are  the 
key  to  the  youth  crime  problem,  because 
they  do  nothing  to  lessen  the  gnawing  prob- 
lems of  their  neighborhood. 

How  they  are  falling  is  expressed  by  a 
young  principal  of  a  Washington  Junior  high 
school,  who  says: 

"Every  child  who  walks  In  the  door  of  our 
schools  has  the  desire  to  learn. 

"When  they  first  come  we  test  them  and 
find  they're  bright,  normal  children.  Three 
years  later  they're  found  to  be  a  grade  below 
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average.  By  the  time  they  hit  9th  grade, 
many  are  'dull'." 

What  happens  in  our  schools,  where  a 
bright  child  is  turned  into  a  dull  one? 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Francis  Keppel.  tells  us  the  schools  have 
"failed  miserably"  In  educating  the  poor  and 
deprived. 

The  figures  coldly  catalog  the  Ills.  They 
describe  a  system  with  184  schools,  but  only 
31  counselors,  a  system  In  which  only  8  of  the 
elementary  schools  have  libraries. 

When  asked  why  they  are  no  better,  the 
school  administration  points  out  that  a  con- 
gressional committee  cut  $1.2  million  for  129 
teachers,  counselors  and  library  aids  from 
next  year's  budget,  then  slashed  millions 
more  which  were  meant  to  replace  the 
cramped,  crumbling  buildings  where  some 
children  are  "educated." 

Commissioner  Keppel  calls  the  slum  schools 
"fortresses,  not  lighthouses." 

UNABLE    TO    HELP 

What  happens  In  school  to  the  13-year-old 
whose  hostility  should  be  a  red  flag  of  po- 
tential delinquency  to  his  teachers,  princi- 
pal, and  overworked  guidance  counselor? 

Too  often  these  people  stand  paralyzed, 
able  to  recognize,  but  unable  to  prevent, 
that  student's  headlong  plunge  toward 
crime. 

Within  a  few  years,  he  might  be  the  Leroy 
of  this  series,  who  finally  kicks  a  teacher  In- 
stead of  a  classmate  and  finds  himself 
bounced  from  school  to  do  whatever  a 
youngster  can  do  when  he's  a  Negro,  rela- 
tively unskilled,  with  a  police  record  and  no 
job. 

In  this  slum,  one  out  of  five  youngsters 
has  trouble  with  the  police.  In  the  suburb 
where  our  downtown  officeworker  lives,  the 
figure  is  lower,  and  a  youngster  can  outgrow 
his  problems  In  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  the  suburb. 

But  In  the  slums,  the  Institutions — such 
as  the  schools  with  their  "homogenous 
groupings"  and  "social  adjustment  classes" — 
are  geared  to  separating  the  troublesome 
youngsters  from  the  others,  more  or  less  rele- 
gating them  to  a  position  of  uniformity  or 
rejection. 

The  young  principal  will  tell  a  visitor  of 
his  need  for  good  teachers  who  not  only  can 
teach  but  who  are  interested  In  helping  the 
Blum  students  in  particular. 

A  little  bitterly,  he  will  tell  you  how,  In- 
stead of  sending  the  best  teachers,  the  ad- 
ministration sent  a  young  teacher  from  the 
hill  country  whose  dialect  the  students  can 
hardly  understand. 

Was  Francis  Keppel  talking  about  this 
school  when  he  bemoaned  the  "Infiexlblllty 
of  the  schools  •  •  •  which  stand  against 
the  changes  that  have  overtaken  our  so- 
ciety?" 

The  school  system,  this  great  sluggish  In- 
stitution, the  best  place  for  catching  youth 
crime  before  It  explodes  Into  something  un- 
controllable, needs  to  shake  Itself,  the  prin- 
cipal says. 

It  must  somehow  reach  out  to  these  chil- 
dren, not  Just  sit  back  and  run  like  a  clock. 
Take  the  District  of  Columbia  school  prin- 
cipal who  locks  the  playgrounds  every  day 
at  3:30  p.m..  beca\ise  nobody  ever  asked  him 
to  keep  them  open — until  the  neighborhood 
youngsters  cut  a  hole  In  the  fence  to  get  In 
and  play  basketball.  Do  the  schools  often 
seem  to  be  doing  things  from  habit? 

The  poverty  program,  with  Its  emphasis 
on  experimentation.  Is  a  promise  of  change, 
of  improvlsion,  but  still  an  unfulfilled  one. 
Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  potential  explosions 
are  simmering  In  the  city  and  the  suburb. 

And  so,  what  Keppel  said  before  the  Dis- 
trict's model  Cardozo  school  system  became 
a  reality,  still  seems  to  be  true: 

"We  have  failed  to  make  the  Indispensable 
extra  effort  to  reach  and  teach  these  chil- 
dren •   •   •.     Far    too   often,    they   are   re- 


garded as  not  merely  difficult  to  teach,  but 
as  virtually  unteachable    •   *   ♦ . 

"The  overriding  difficulty  •  •  •  Is  the  per- 
sistence of  teaching  methods  that  have  not 
worked  and  will  not  work.  A  vast  number 
of  these  children  will  reject  traditional  text 
and  currlculums  even  with  good  teachers  and 
good  buildings.  Above  all,  we  need  teach- 
ers who  are  trained  and  gifted  In  teaching 
these  children." 

needed:  sensitivity 

Some  authorities  question  whether  our 
teacher  qualifications  have  been  too  narrow. 

Peace  Corpsmen  who  have  spent  2  years 
teaching  abroad  have  been  told,  they  lack 
the  credentials  to  teach  American  students, 
even  though  the  problems  of  working  with 
children  in  undeveloped  countries  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  working  with  children  in  un- 
developed parts  of  America. 

What  the  young  slum  principal  would 
like  to  see  is  more  sensitive  teachers,  not  Just 
more  of  them. 

Hyman  H.  Prankel,  deputy  director  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization,  which  coor- 
dinates the  city  poverty  program,  will  tell 
you: 

"The  schools  don't  know  how  to  handle 
these  children  ♦  •  *.  The  teachers  are  mid- 
dle-class oriented.  During  the  first  week 
the  teacher  picks  out  these  kids — the  ones 
who  dress  well  and  can  talk — but  the  kid 
who  is  Inattentive  or  slumps  down  in  his 
seat,  she's  got  him  pegged  as  a  troublemaker 
and  slow  learner." 

TRIUMPH  at  cardozo 

Can  our  school  systems  somehow  meet  the 
needs  of  society  that  Is  changing  faster  than 
they  are?  Or  Is  the  pervasive  defeatism  Jus- 
tified? 

At  Cardozo  High  School,  administrators 
once  doubted  that  a  child  from  that  neigh- 
borhood's social  and  educational  background 
could  qualify  for  an  honors  curriculum.  But 
now  there  Is  Indeed  a  successful  honors  cur- 
riculum, and  It  Is  expected  to  produce  out- 
standing college-bound  gradxoates. 

In  other  schools,  children  In  the  basic, 
slow-learner  currlculums  are  studying  Shake- 
speare and  Greek  tragedies  at  the  same  time 
as  the  honor  students.  Their  teacher  gets 
these  poor  readers  Interested  by  reading  them 
passages  which  seem  to  relate  to  their  own 
lives.  Now  some  are  reading  paperbacks  at 
home. 

Untested  as  It  Is,  the  poverty  program  Is 
breaking  the  dry  orust  of  the  school  system. 

It  Is  trying,  at  least,  to  tell  the  children— 
often  for  the  first  time — what  education  can 
offer  them,  and  It  is  smarter  to  learn  than 
to  steal  candy  from  the  grocer. 

In  the  suburb  parents  often  fall  to  ex- 
plain to  their  children  why  they  should 
succeed  In  school.  In  the  slum,  the  chil- 
dren often  fall  to  see  the  sense  In  even  going 
to  school,  much  less  succeeding  at  It. 

In  both  city  and  suburb,  some  children 
are  virtually  Illiterate.  Thev  tell  you  school 
never  Interested  them  much.  These  are  the 
kids  who  hang  around  the  sandwich  shops 
and  carryouts  In  countryclub  country  and 
ghetto  alike. 

So  the  schools  test  them  and  catalog 
them  as  "dull-normal"  and  sign  them  up  for 
a  remedial  reading  program,  if  there  Is  one. 

What  are  this  youth's  chances  In  a  world 
that  uses  words  to  tell  you  how  to  grease 
a  car  or  take  a  job  test. 

Out  In  the  suburb  we  find  the  Tommy  of 
our  series  perking  up  in  history  class  only 
when  a  teacher  talks  about  the  Invention  of 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  arousing  the 
mechanical  Interests  which  he  cannot  ex- 
plore In  a  school  where  four  out  of  five 
students  proceed  to  college. 

The  suburban  dweller  heading  home,  of 
course,  sees  only  the  outward  shell  of  a 
school  system  that  Is  moving  too  slowly,  too 
Inflexibly,  to  cope  with  the  hundreds  of 
potential  delinquency  explosions  all  around. 


He  has  solved  most  of  the  problem  for  his 
own  family  by  moving  out. 

He  does  not  see  the  city  school  admlnls- 
tratlon.  too  bent  on  administering.  He  does 
not  see  the  many  good,  struggling  teachers 
and  principals  who  make  little  Jokes  about 
the  school  bureaucracy,  as  much  In  despair 
as  In  Jest. 

He  does  not  see  the  principal  who  is  begin- 
ning to  lose  his  enthusiam  and  looking  ahead 
more  and  more  to  the  double  martini  at 
home  at  day's  end. 

In  the  lowering  dusk  of  the  spring  evening 
the  suburban  dweller  rolls  out  into  the  coun- 
try. The  city,  with  all  its  complex,  desperate 
wearying  problems.  Is  left  behind. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1965] 
How     Does      One     Break     That     Vicious 

Circle? — Children  and  Society:  Partners 

IN  Crime — Part  XI 

(By  Jesse  W.  Lewis,  Jr.) 

Otto  was  standing  on  the  front  steps  of 
police  headquarters  with  his  arrest  record  in 
his  hand  when  I  first  met  him.  I  told  him 
about  the  series  of  articles  on  youth  crime 
and  said:  "Say,  my  man."  to  him,  because 
this  Is  the  way  to  say  hello  In  the  street  lan- 
guage that  Otto  speaks. 

Otto  was  going  to  walk  some  45  blocks  to 
a  new  apartment  building  to  present  his  rec- 
ord to  a  prospective  employer.  He  didn't 
have  the  price  of  a  bus  ride. 

He  was  dressed  In  a  $125  dark  gray  tweed 
overcoat  from  a  leading  downtown  haber- 
dashery. He  had  on  a  pair  of  $42  morocco 
and  sealskin  shoes. 

Otto  had  spent  2  years  at  Cedar  Knoll  for 
truancy.  His  arrest  record  showed  a  disor- 
derly conduct  charge  and  unauthorized  use 
of  an  automobile. 

He  is  caught  In  the  vlciotis  circle  of  school 
dropout,  poor  Job  training,  police  record,  and 
all  the  feairs  that  go  with  these  things. 

If  you  are  convinced  that  there  Is  no  Job 
for  you,  in  a  society  where  every  youth  Is 
constantly  reminded  that  he  needs  school  to 
hold  any  Job,  why  bother  to  go  to  school 
at  all? 

Nor  does  the  prospect  of  college — one  of 
the  strong  motivations  for  a  high-school  ed- 
ucation today — seem  very  real  to  a  youth  In 
the  slums. 

I  treated  him  to  lunch  and  then  took  him 
to  the  faraway  apartment  house  where  he 
gave  his  record  to  the  manager.  We  then 
went  to  a  downtown  office  building  where 
he  was  going  to  apply  for  a  Janitor  or  mes- 
senger's Job. 

In  this  coldly  efficient  office  very  real  fears 
started  to  grip  the  self-assured  Otto. 

They  begin  with  the  personnel  officer's 
Interview  in  which  the  man  explained  what 
Jobs  Otto  might  qualify  for  and  the  required 
written  test. 

While  Otto  was  filling  out  the  application 
he  said:  "I'm  scared  of  them  white  people, 
'cause  they  don't  seem  to  want  to  help  you 
get  nowhere." 

The  application  procedure  was  unfamiliar 
and  plainly  made  Otto  uncomfortable. 

He  complained  that  the  questions  on  the 
test — a  routine  one  all  over  the  Nation,  in- 
cidentally— were  "too  close  together."  He 
kept  repeating  that  he  was  certain  he  would 
fail,  despite  my  assurances  that  the  test 
wasn't  one  you  passed  or  failed,  like  the  kind 
in  school.  He  attempted  26  of  the  50  gen- 
eral aptitude  questions.  He  got  eight  rlght^ — 
just  enough  to  qualify  him  as  a  porter  or 
Janitor. 

A  look  at  the  test  showed  that  it  was  geared 
to  an  educated,  middle-class  youngster.  It 
seemed  to  have  no  validity  when  placed  be- 
fore a  Negro  dropout:  it  was  not  a  test  that 
could  bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  Otto. 

Later  In  the  day.  over  beers.  Otto  admitted 
that  when  he's  out  of  work  he  will  "do  a 
little  boosting"  (shoplifting)  or  take  part  In 
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yoke  robbiTles  to  pay  the  rent  and  feed  his 
girl  friend  and  their  2-year-old  son. 

"Iin  u.seU  as  the  knockout  man  "cause  I 
hit  hard.'  he  said.  Hia  shoulders  and  arms 
looked  It. 

L:iter  that  alternoon,  I  met  his  girl  Jane 
and  the  little  boy. 

When  a.sked  what  she  thought  about  Otto's 
ste;iUnK  and  .robbUxg.  she  shrugged  her 
sliouldiTs   antl   .said: 

"I  don't  think  it's  wron--.  It's  the  only 
way  we  can  eat.     And  we  have  to  eat." 

And  Ottu  s.nd  he  was  looking  hard  for  a 
Jul)  became  he  ligured  he  would  get  caught 
eventually,  boosting  or  yoking,  and  If  he  went 
to  Jail  there  would  be  no  one  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  girl  and  his  son. 

So  Otto  is  in  the  same  position  i»s  our 
serie.s'  I.oroy  and  Solo.  With  no  Job  future, 
why  go  to  the  troxible  of  going  to  school  In 
order  t<)  get  a  Job?  One  problem  compound.s 
the  other. 

•I  dt)n'l  think  there's  any  question  that 
the  biggest  iiingle  factor  that  would  reduce 
crime  would  be  Jobs  for  the  people  who  are 
commlttln'.;  crimes."  says  t'red  Hetzel,  di- 
rector oi  the  Washington  oillce  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service. 

The  youths  themselves  and  experts  gave 
these  reasons  for  youth  unemployment  In 
Wa.shlngton: 

Most  of  the  District's  Jobless  youths  are 
Nei^n  e.'^  and  face  racial  discrimination. 

.\  police  record  often  blocks  employment 
with  the  Oovernment  ami.  because  of  bond- 
ing company  reciulrements.  with  some  pri- 
vate rtrms. 

Some  simply  obey  that  universal  Impulse 
against  work  -and  beg  olf. 

Ihe  youths  lack  the  skills  In  demand 
h.ere. 

Personnel  officers  complain  that  many 
youtlis  cannot  read  and  write  well  enough 
to  fill  out  application  forms.  Others  tlunk 
oral    interviews    because   of   poor  speech. 

Many  youths  are  unfamiliar  with  Job  op- 
portunities and  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
getting  a  Job.  They  don't  know,  for  Instance, 
what  to  wear,  what  dixiuments  and  informa- 
tion they  will  need  and  how  to  conduct 
thenL-^eUes  how  to  sit  or  stand — during 
an  Interview. 

And  these  youths  arc  so  accustomed 
to  liearing  "no" — said  bluntly  or  softly — 
that  when  they  apply  for  a  Job  they  simply 
don't  bother  to  make  out  full,  complete,  good, 
neat  applications.  They  meet  their  expecta- 
tions of  a  turndown  more  than  halfway.  It 
Is  a  kind  of  face  saving  In  a  harsh  work 
world. 

The  advertent  and  Inadvertent  racial  bias 
that  h:is  grown  out  of  long  custom.  The  per- 
sonnel officer  at  a  bank,  for  Instance,  who 
automatically  sees  a  Janitor  In  a  Negro  ap- 
plicant because  It  has  never  occurred  to  hl3 
llrm  that  a  Negro  might  make  a  good 
teller. 

The  racial  bias,  unwitting  or  planned,  built 
into  Uic  Job  hiring  system  in  this  arr-a  has 
been  cited  bv  school,  welfi.re  and  Ut-"F.S  of- 
ficials as  a  chief  cause  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment in  Washington. 

Labor  Department  statistics  of  registered 
unemployed  show  there  are  about  3,500  Job- 
less In  Washington  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21. 

Of  that  3.500,  more  than  2.600  are  Ne- 
groes. 

"But  we  have  no  conception  of  how  many 
young  people  are  not  registered  and  tm- 
employcd."  says  Victor  R.  Daly.  USES  Deputy 
Director. 

Although  the  exact  ntimber  Is  not  known, 
"youths  in  that  age  range,  while  only  about 
9  percent  of  the  District's  poptilation.  ac- 
count for  more  than  20  percent  of  the  city's 
16.700  unemployed. 

"Sure,  one  barrier  Is  racial.  But  It  also  Is 
because  they're  poor."  said  Robert  O.  Wil- 
liamson, professor  of  psychology  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  College. 


"They  don't  speak  well.  They  don't  write 
well,  and  tltcy  don't  read  well.  What  kinds 
of  Jobs  ju-e  open  to  them"?  -a  gas  station  at- 
tendant? a  porter?  Those  aren't  Jobs  you 
buy  your  cars  or  TV'a  with."  Williamson  said. 

"A  child  here  (inner  city)  must  le.u-n  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language.  If  they  speak 
school  English  on  the  street  they  will  get 
beat  up." 

liut  these  youngsters  must  be  reached. 

A  womiui  worker  nt  a  youth  emplityment 
agency  recalls: 

"How  do  you  reach  them? 

"Let  me  give  you  an  example.  One  day 
a  kid  came  In  looking  lor  help.  He  told  me 
he  had  a  record  and  was  unable  to  get  a  Job. 
His  attitude  was  hostile  and  belligerent.  He 
had  .vcrvcd  3  years  for  a.s.sault.  When  he 
told  me  he  had  shot  his  teacher    I  laughed. 

"He  had  never  seen  anybody  react  to  him 
that  way.  He  said  he  had  cursed  his  teacher 
and  the  teacher  sm:icked  him  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  told  him  to  go  home  and  bring 
lu.s  i.iiher  to  scho<il.  'I  don't  have  any  f.ilher.* 
he  said,  'so  I  went  home  and  got  a  gun  and 
shot  him.' 

"When  I  expresped  only  amusement  at  his 
story  and  imt  surprised  Indignation  or  hor- 
ror— he  fell  for  me.  Now  that  kid  is  work- 
ing, his  employer  knows  his  record — in  fact, 
the  kid  told  h!ni  himself. 

Schw^l  for  that  particular  youth  may  not 
he  the  answer.  "Education  cannot  roach  the 
kids  we're  talking  about."  says  Hyman  H. 
Frankel.  deputy  director  of  United  Planning 
Organization.  "Learning  for  what.'  It's 
useless  to  go  through  the  ritual  of  education 
if  he  can't  connect  it  with  a  Job." 

"Who  out  there  is  looking  for  somebody  to 
conjugate  French  verbs,"  asked  a  I>abor  De- 
partment oilicial. 

One  very  liopeful  solution  for  breaking 
the  vicious  cycle  of  dropout-police  record- 
Joblessness  is  already  being  tested  at  Cardozo 
High  School  In  several  ways  with  excellent 
results. 

In  one  program,  the  selected  youths  are 
permitted  to  work  for  half  a  day  and  go  to 
-school  half  a  day  on  Jobs  found  by  school 
autliorltles.  Tlie  overwhelming  evidence  has 
been  that  the  student  In  this  program  ac- 
tively .seeks  more  education  as  he  becomes 
more  aw. ire  er.ch  day  how  sciioollng  would 
help  him  advance  on  tlie  Job  he  already  has. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant  cites  this  concept  of 
"distributive  education"  us  a  solution,  say- 
ing that  'in  a  heavily  urbanl/.ed  and  Indus- 
truilized  free  society  the  educational  ex- 
periences of  youth  should  fit  their  subse- 
fjuent  employment." 

The  system  also  works  against  a  youth  who 
h.n.T  :\  police  record. 

Albert  A.  Menaker,  personnel  director  of 
the  Hecht  Co..  said  all  his  employees  must 
be  bonded,  and  bonding  companies,  which 
are  ultimately  responsible  for  the  risks. 
h;ive  th^  absolute  right  to  refuse  to  bond 
an  employee. 

"It's  .so  important  to  have  a  clean  record." 
ho  .said. 

Menrker  said  all  applicants  must  have  the 
ability  to  read,  perform  simple  arithmetic, 
and  write  a  legible  sale  slip.  "A  customer 
buys  two  $2.0:)  items.  They  nuist  be  added 
and  a  tax  computed.  It  takes  a  basic  skill." 
he  said. 

Even  porters  must  be  able  to  read  and 
^Tlte.  "A  man  miy  be  asked  to  move  a 
hamper  of  goods  to  another  department. 
He  must  be  able  to  read  the  tag." 

Dropout.  No  Job.  Police  record  acquired 
in  a  youths  period  of  unemployment.  Tills 
is  the  vicious  circle  that  leads  to  a  fourth 
factor— the  lack  of  ambition  that  fin;'.lly 
creeps  into  the  young  man's  bones  and  rein- 
forces his  intention  to  stay  with  easy  crime. 

This,  is  the  circle  that  Dr.  Conant  says 
"mu§,t  be  broken  both  by  upgrading  the  edia- 
Ciitlonal  and  vocational  aspirations  of  slum 
youth,  and  even  more  Important,  by  finding 
employment  opportunity  for  tliem." 


0 

But  in  Washington,  where  are  these  Jobs 
^'oll'.^'  U)  come  from?  And  who  will  spark 
the  employer-education  program  to  convince 
•i  potential  boss  that  a  boy  with  a  record 
can  still  be  a  good  worker? 

I  From  the  Wa.shlngton  (D.C.)  Post,  U&y  15 

19651 
Cures    for    Delinquency    Neglected Chxl- 

iiREN  AND  society:   P.\rtners  in  Crime''— 

P\UT   XII 

(Note. — This  Is  the  last  article  of  a  12-part 
series  on  tiiat  minority  of  our  young  people 
Involved  In  crime.  'ITie  material  for  the 
series  was  gathered  by  a  team  of  reporters- 
John  J.  Carmody,  Bart  Barnes,  Dorothy  GU- 
ll.im,  Jesse  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  Dan  Morgan.) 

Youth  crime  will  never  be  eliminated. 

The  dlfticult  maturation  process  will  always 
produce  emotional  and  social  casualties,  no 
matter  how  closely  a  loving  family  or  a 
concerned  community  may  keep  watch. 

But  If  youth  crime  cannot  be  totally  elimi- 
nated— it  can  be  curtailed. 

The  first  11  parts  of  this  series  have  told 
a  tale  of  neglect,  of  rejection,  of  frustration. 
They  have  told  a  story  of  how  boys  and  girls 
have  been  abandoned — in  both  city  and  sub- 
urbs— to  be  allowed  to  fall  Into  antisocial 
behavior. 

The  story  of  Leroy,  the  city  boy,  and  the 
story  of  Tommy,  the  suburban  boy,  are  stor- 
ies of  int>thers  and  fathers,  of  teachers  and 
probation  offlcers,  of  the  entire  community, 
failing  to  love,  care  or  treat  these  boys  In 
a  way  to  avoid  delinquency. 

Solutions  to  the  youth  crime  problem  do 
not  come  quk;kly  and  easily.  But  there  are 
steps  the  community  can  take  to  reduce  the 
problem,  if  it  cares  enough  to  let  children 
In  trouble  know  It  cares. 

The  recommendations  for  action  here  are 
distillations  from  the  observations  of  the 
flve-man  reporting  team  that  reported  and 
wrote  this  series  and  from  the  Ideas  of  the 
dozens  of  experts  they  consulted. 

Tlie  major  area  of  society's  neglect  ap- 
pears to  be  schools  and  Jobs.  Both  the  Le- 
roy and  the  Tommy  of  our  scries  have  no  In- 
centives In  school — and  both  have  cloudy  Job 
futures. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  In  the 
schools.  They  can  easily  care  about  the 
noncoUege-bound-student  much  as  they  care 
about  the  straight-A  honors  pupil. 

Suburban  parents  and  school  administra- 
tors must  realize  that  not  all  youngsters 
are  oriented  toward  a  college  career.  Those 
schools  must  make  an  effort  to  reach  the 
nonacademlc  child  as  well  as  the  academic 
one. 

And  parents  In  the  suburbs  can  be  Just  as 
guilty  as  the  city  dweller  of  abandoning  their 
children  and.  in  eiTect.  allowing  them  to 
wander  Into  the  world  of  antisocial  behavior. 

But  the  .suburban  problem,  difficult  as 
It  Is,  has  not  yet  reached  the  proportions 
of  the  problem  In  the  city.  The  machinery 
for  rehabilitation  of  youthful  olfenders  there 
la  not  as  swamped  as  Is  In  the  city. 

In  the  city  the  school  Is  the  one  Institution 
that  reaches  all  children — at  least  for  a 
while. 

The  District — and  a  constantly  budget- 
conscious  Congress  must  move  quickly  to 
help  stop  what  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  calls  educational  mayhem 
conunltted  against  children  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools. 

The  physical  plants  must  be  made  at  least 
better  than  the  rat-ridden  places  which  some 
of  the  children  call  home.  A  massive  build- 
ing program  should  be  instituted. 

The  school  system  has  grown  large  and 
unwieldy — and  perhaps  unresponsive.  Au- 
thorities might  well  consider  decentralizing 
the  system,  as  St.  Louis  has  done,  and  as 
New  York  City  is  considering. 

Under  decentralization,  area  superintend- 
ents could  assume  prime  responsibility  for 
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their  individual  units  and  know  something 
about  the  condition  of  their  neighborhoods. 

Not  only  would  the  schools  become  more 
responsive  to  the  educational  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular area,  but  more  citizen  involvement 
with  the  schools  might  develop. 

The  need  for  curriculum  experimentation 
Is  obvious,  and  would  be  far  easier  to  obtain 
with  a  decentralized  system. 

The  city  should  step  up  its  vocational  edu- 
cation programs,  and  more  programs  should 
be  developed  for  the  student  who  can  find 
satifsfactlon  in  a  Job  at  a  garage. 

Specifically,  teachers  must  accept  every 
child  as  a  valuable  human  being,  with  basic 
needs  to  loam.  Teachers,  when  they  need 
to  turn  quickly  for  help,  should  have  avail- 
able trained  specialists — counselors,  speech 
therapists,  remedial  reading  teachers,  psy- 
chiatrists. They  have  some  of  them  now  but 
not  nearly  enough. 

A  new  look  might  be  taken  at  teacher 
qualifications  and  more  sociology  and  less 
methodology  might  be  required.  Teachers 
should  be  trained  not  Just  to  teach,  but  to 
handle  Individuals.  And,  as  they  do  so, 
teachers  should  be  regarded  by  school  ad- 
ministrators as  individuals  with  personal 
strengths  that  can  lie  exploited  and  wtak- 
nesses  that  can  be  overcome.  And.  as  seems 
always  true,  more  teachers  are  needed. 

The  problem,  obviotisly,  does  not  end  with 
schools.    Learning  is  closely  tied  with  Jobs. 

Without  a  Job  in  his  future  why  snould  a 
Leroy  or  a  Tommy  bother  going  to  school? 

Or,  conversely,  if  a  Leroy  or  Tommy  can- 
not read,  why  sliould  anybody  hire  him? 

To  fill  the  nb.sence  of  any  other  eltectlve 
machinery,  t!ie  .schools  should  establish  facil- 
ities to  follow  students  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  21,  us  former  Harvard  President  James 
B.  Conant  has  recommended. 

If  the  schools  are  so  closely  entwined  with 
the  Job  situation,  and  if  they  are  training 
youths  for  Jobs,  why  cannot  they  share  a  re- 
sponsibility in  finding  thcise  Jobs  and  plac- 
ing their  students  in  them?  Why,  instead, 
should  a  youth  drop  out  or  graduate  from 
school  and  wander  without  direction  in 
search  of  a  Job? 

Work-study  programs,  started  here  at 
Cardozo  High  School  and  elsewhere  across 
the  country,  could  be  expanded. 

In  these  programs,  students  work  part  time 
as  school  custodians  or  at  outside  Jobs  and 
attend  school  part  time.  So  far  results  have 
been  outst.-indlng.  Students  have  sought 
more  education — either  to  do  better  In  their 
Jobs  or  get  better  ones. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  should  seek 
and  get  more  funds  to  train  boys  and  f;irls  in 
jobs  that  need  filling  and  should  work  witli 
the  poverty  program  In  concentrating  on  the 
untrained  or  out-of-school  youths. 

The  USES  and  the  schools  should  em- 
phasize to  employers  that  they  must  not 
abandon  the  youth  with  poor  training  and/or 
a  police  record. 

There  Is  an  economic  factor  here:  eventual 
costs  of  the  crimes  these  children  might  com.- 
mlt  would  far  outreach  expenditures  made 
now  to  train  them  for  useful  work  and  citi- 
zenship. 

Schools  and  Jobs  are  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant steps  the  community  can  make  to- 
ward these  forgotten  youths. 

There  are  other  ways  the  community  can 
reach  out  to  these  neglected  people. 

The  neighborhood  house  concept,  genera- 
tions old.  is  a  hopeful  device. 

If  it  starts  with  a  well-baby  clinic  and 
a  nursery  school,  it  can  "reach  children  at 
the  very  beginning. 

Children  in  deepest  trouble  are  usually 
those  getting  the  least  help  from  their  par- 
ents. The  neighborhood  house,  properly  led, 
brings  adults  Into  contact  with  children  who 
need  attention  and  affection  from  stable, 
competent  adults. 

Campaigns  against  youth  crime  are  too  big 
to  be  left  solely  to  professional  social  work- 


ers— there  are  simply  not  enough  of  them. 
The  solid  citizens  of  crisis  areas  must  help, 
for  they  know  the  ways  of  the  neighborhoods 
and  can  reach  children  that  a  professional, 
middle-class  social  worker  might  not. 

The  neighborhood  house  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  city.  The  preceding  articles 
spoke  of  Tommy,  left  out  at  school  because 
he  was  not  of  the  college-going  set.  In 
Tommy's  community  there  must  be  Interest- 
ed and  successful  men  who  share  Tommy's 
passion  for  things  mechanical  and  even 
businesses  with  an  Interest  in  developing 
skilled  mechanics.  A  neighborhood  house 
might  bring  them  together. 

Another  hope  is  the  roving  leader  program. 

In  the  city  there  are  17  roving  leaders. 
They  are  primarily  to  work  with  youngsters 
who  have  had  some  early  contact  with  the 
law.  There  are  28,000  such  youngsters  In 
Washington. 

This  means  only  one  roving  leader  for 
about  every  1,600  troubled  youngsters. 

These  few  already  have  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity for  leading  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion^and  caring — that  slum  youngsters  need 
and  may  not  find  at  home. 

The.se  are  substitute  big  brothers  and 
fathers  and  school  teachers  and  mature 
friends.  Their  advice  is  Invaluable  on  streets 
where  knowledge  Is  all  too  often  only  the 
gutter  type. 

As  well  as  expanding  the  number  of  roving 
leaders  the  program  might  be  altered  to 
include  some  of  the  troubled  youngsters 
themselves  as  aids.  A  brush  with  crime 
need  not  be  a  bar  to  maturity  and  a  chance 
for  responsibility — it  may  even  enhance  It. 

The  churclies  could  liave  a  larger  role, 
too,  in  neglected  city  streets. 

Althougli  the  churches  are  a  source  of 
ethical  and  moral  values  for  a  large  segment 
of  the  population,  sorrowfully  enough,  they 
seem  almost  meaningless  to  many  slum  chil- 
dren. 

Sociologists  say  these  youths  may  try  re- 
ligion as  an  answer  to  their  problems,  but 
if  they  don't  find  that  answer  quickly,  they 
reject  It  as  they  reject  the  Government  pro- 
gram tliat  never  quite  reached  them. 

Some  churclies  have  involved  themselves 
enthusiastically,  bringing  compassion  and 
understanding  of  the  slum  way  of  life,  but 
this  effort  has  not  been  large  enough  as  yet 
to  reach  a  significant  number  of  persons. 

If  religion  lets  some  of  these  people  down, 
the  welfare  practices  of  the  community  drop 
the  bottom  out  from  under  them.  The  puni- 
tive approach  of  welfare  apparatus,  with  its 
repeated  investigations,  its  constant  sus- 
picions, and  its  mechanism  for  stopping  wel- 
fare at  the  very  moment  it  may  be  needed 
most,  add  to  the  neglect  of  these  young  peo- 
ple and  foster  their  distrust  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  city's  neglect  of  them  can  also  be 
shown  in  the  lack  of  playground  facilities. 
At  the  very  least,  installing  playgrounds  in 
areas  where  there  are  none  now  would  indi- 
cate the  community's  interest. 

If  all  else  falls,  and  tiie  youth  finds  him- 
self in  trouble,  the  rehabilitative  services  of 
the  District,  existing  only  on  grudging  funds, 
totter  along  with  insufficient  staff. 

The  police  chief  pleads  for  more  men  on 
the  street.  The  court  begs  for  mere  proba- 
tion workers.  It  is  a  cry  for  help,  more 
money,  more  staff,  to  hold  out  to  the 
troubled  youngsters  some  hope  of  a  new  fu- 
ture— -and  to  hold  out  to  the  community 
more  protection  against  violence. 

The  police  badly  need  more  men — to  solve 
crime  and  to  help  prevent  It.  There  are 
promising  steps  here. 

Moving  three  specialists  in  delinquency 
to  the  13th  precinct  is  a  start.  These  offi- 
cers spot  potentially  troubled  youngsters  and 
direct  them  to  the  United  Planning  Organi- 
zation 

But  here  again,  neglect  of  staff  rears  Its 
head. 


There  Is  but  one  UPO  officer  available  to 
play  big  brother  to  the  youths  directed  to 
him  by  police  or  by  others. 

The  courts,  too,  are  hamstrung.  The 
young  offender  must  sometimes  wait  half  a 
year  to  learn  his  fate.  Why  should  a  youth 
behave  If,  6  months  later,  he  Is  to  be  sent 
to  "jail?"  In  the  meantime,  what  happens 
to  the  community? 

And  the  probation  officer's  role  is  murky. 
The  punitive  aspect  of  the  Juvenile  treat- 
ment Is  perhaps  overemphasized  in  the 
brevity  of  the  probationary  contacts  and  in 
the  final  swiftness  of  the  sentencing  process. 

The  correctional  institution  for  boys  sent 
from  court  is  also  In  a  staff  crisis  situation. 
Under  a  Juvenile  system  dedicated  to  reha- 
bilitation and  not  punishment  per  se,  young- 
sters should  not  merely  be  locked  up  at  night 
to  keep  them  out  of  trouble.  Just  because 
there  is  but  1  instructor  for*  every  50  In- 
mates at  Cedar  Knoll. 

Short  of  sending  a  youth  to  Cedar  Knoll, 
the  city  has  little  choice.  It  is  finally  set- 
ting up  halfway  houses,  where  It  can  send 
youth  to  adjust  to  society  when  they  leave 
Cedar  Knoll,  or  where  It  can  send  youths 
who  do  not  need  the  confinement  of  Cedar 
Knoll  but  whose  home  envlromnent  poisons 
their  chances  for  normal  growth. 

But  the  halfway  houses  can  handle  only 
20  such  youths  at  a  time,  Instead  of  hun- 
dreds. 

And  so  It  goes.  It  is  a  massive,  dark  cave 
of  a  problem,  but  some  light  may  be  visible 
at  the  end. 

Perhaps  the  massive  poverty  program  can 
overcome  the  redtape  and  bm-eaucracy. 
Perhaps  it  can  draw  on  all  the  institutions, 
Inspiring  them  as  it  goes,  to  Induce  people 
from  all  fields  of  knowledge  Into  an  active 
force  to  break  the  pattern  of  ignorance,  frus- 
tration, rejection,  neglect,  and  their  off- 
spring— crime. 

These  are  mostly  problems  of  th'e  city.  The 
suburbs  have  far  different  problems.  Their 
schools,  their  courts,  their  rehabilitative 
services  have  staff.  Their  neighborhood 
churches  are  concerned  about  their  middle- 
class  problems. 

What  is  lacking  in  suburbia  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  not  all  children  fit  Into  that  stand- 
ard middle-class  pattern.  What  is  needed 
is  the  expenditure  of  the  same  energy  and 
skill  to  prevent  a  child  from  going  awry  as  is 
spent  once  tills  has  happened. 

For  the  poor  child  In  the  suburbs,  the 
problem  may  be  as  severe  as  for  the  child 
In  the  slum. 

There  is  no  giant  mechanism  that  can  over- 
night destroy  the  slums  in  the  District  and 
put  in  their  stead  a  brick  and  cement  Utopia. 

The  list  of  steps  the  community  could  take 
is  appalling  in  its  length.  But  youth  crime 
Is  a  deep-seated  problem,  and  the  community 
must  begin  somewhere  if  It  is  to  solve  It. 

Washington  and  its  suburbs  have  the  re- 
sources to  reach  out  and  help  Tommy  and 
Leroy  become  useful,  law-abiding  citizens. 
It  can  start  on  any  of  these  nvimerous  paths 
if  it  cares  enough  to  make  the  effort. 


PRIVATE  PATENT  MONOPOLIES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  p*anting  pri- 
vate patent  monopolies  to  the  results  of 
research  paid  for  by  the  public  is  con- 
centrating economic  and  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  is  retarding  our 
economic  growth,  and  is  stifling  our  ca- 
pacity to  protect  ourselves.  This  is  bad 
enough.  .  But  when  the  desire  to  make 
monopoly  profits  at  the  public's  expense 
can  adversely  affect  the  health  of  our 
children,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
immoral  and  evil  practice. 
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Today.  I  would  like  to  present  a  case 
study  which  should  be  of  great  interest 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  also  to  the 
American  people. 

Phenylketonuria,  or  PKU.  is  a  physical 
condition  that  leads  to  mental  retarda- 
tion. It  is  a  chemical  imbalance  in  the 
blood  that  causes  permanent  brain  dam- 
age if  it  is  not  detected  during  the  first 
month  of  a  babys  life.  If  PKU  Is  caught 
in  time,  the  damage  can  be  prevented  by 
altering  the  child's  diet. 

In  1962.  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
began  using  a  simple  blood  test  devel- 
oped with  public  funds  by  Dr.  Robert 
Guthrie  at  the  University  of  Buffalo  that 
could  be  given  3  days  aft^r  birth  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  PKU.  Thus  an  af- 
flicted infant  can  be  put  on  the  special 
diet  before  brain  damage  occurs.  We 
know  now  that  the  need  for  such  tests  is 
even  greater  than  Is  realized,  for  the 
Guthrie  test  has  shown  that  PKU  Is 
twice  as  common  as  was  thought. 

Louisiana,  Massachusetts.  New  York. 
Rhode  Island,  and  recently  other  States 
have  made  the  Guthrie  test  mandatory 
for  all  babies  born  in  those  States  within 
28  days  after  birth.  Other  State  health 
departments  have  made  the  PKU  test 
available  to  their  people  without  cost 
through  all  hospitals  that  provide  ma- 
ternal and  infant  care. 

The  Guthrie  test  was  developed  large- 
ly by  governmental  funds:  The  F>ubllc 
Health  Service  granted  S251.700  and  the 
Children's  Bureau  granted  approximate- 
ly $492,000.  Total  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Certain  States  have  also 
spent  considerable  sums. 

Information  secured  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
indicates  that  Dr.  Guthrie  did  not  volun- 
tarily submit  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice an  invention  report  as  required  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  grant  require- 
ments. 

A  formal  invention  report  was  re- 
quested of  Dr.  Guthrie  on  January  10. 
1962.  After  four  followup  letters  and  in- 
numerable telephone  conversations,  an 
invention  report  was  received  from  him 
on  December  14.  1962.  almost  a  year 
later.  During  this  period,  but  4  months 
after  the  first  Public  Health  Service  re- 
quest, a  patent  application,  serial  No. 
187.707.  relating  to  this  invenUon,  was 
filed  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  name.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  invention  had  been  made 
when  the  Public  Health  Service  made  its 
first  request  in  January  1962.  The  patent 
was  filed  7  months  prior  to  the  actual 
submission  of  the  invention  report.  The 
formal  invention  report  was  held  up  for 
almost  a  whole  year  so  that  a  patent 
could  be  filed. 

But  this  is  not  all.  for  shortly  after  Dr. 
Guthrie  filed  for  a  patent,  he  entered  into 
an  exclusive  licensing  agreement  for  the 
life  of  the  patent  with  Miles  Laboratories. 
This  agreement  was  supported  by  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Buffalo  and  was 
approved  by  two  voluntary  health  asso- 
ciations which  had  contributed  a  total  of 
$50,000.  but  was  not  approved,  I  am  glad 
to  .say.  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
The  justification  for  giving  Miles  Lab- 
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oratories  a  monopoly  was  the  usual  one: 
to  induce  the  company  to  bring  the  prod- 
uct to  a  commercial  stage  and  to  assure 
the  widest  and  most  effective  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
other  States  were  producing  a  kit  for 
testing  500  infants,  including  all  costs, 
for  $6.  The  granting  of  a  license  to  Miles 
would  prevent  the  manufacture  of  such 
kits  by  anyone  except  Miles  Laboratories. 
And  Miles  Laboratories,  price  was  $262, 
over  40  times  the  cost  to  Massachusetts. 
Louisiana,  and  other  States. 

The  -Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
protested  the  issuance  of  the  exclusive 
license  as  contrai-y  to  the  public  interest. 
A  number  of  States  were  contemplating 
setting  up  the  Guthrie  tests  on  a  routine 
basis  and  were  planning  to  produce  their 
own  materials.  Financially  they  could 
not  carry  out  a  statewide  program  unless 
they  manufactured  the  necessary  ma- 
terials themselves.  If  Miles  secured  the 
monopoly  and  was  able  to  force  the 
States  to  pay  through  the  nose,  this 
would  prevent  many  States  from  carry- 
ing out  their  plans.  None  of  these  States 
could  afford  to  institute  a  program  if 
they  had  to  purchase  the  kits  from  the 
Ames  Division  of  Miles  Laboratories  at 
the  price  demanded  or  if  they  had  to  pay 
royalties  on  the  materials  they  would 
manufacture  themselves. 

The  exorbitance  of  the  Miles'  price  Is 
magnified  by  the  fact  that  the  Guthrie 
test  kit  had  already  been  developed,  pro- 
moted and  tried.  A  charge  which  Is  40 
times  what  it  cost  Dr.  Guthrie  to  produce 
the  kits  for  the  field  trials,  especially 
when  all  of  the  basic  development  and 
promotion  had  already  been  done,  is.  in 
my  judgment,  an  outrage. 

Further  investigation  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  disclosed  that  at  least 
five  companies  were  interested  in  obtain- 
ing a  license  and  producing  the  kits  at 
a  cost  similar  to  Dr.  Guthrie's. 

Accordingly,  the  Public  Health  Service 
determined  that  ownership  to  the  inven- 
tion belonged  to  the  United  States  and 
the  proper  action  was  taken.  Credit  for 
this  action  on  behalf  of  the  public  must 
be  given  to  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Dr.  David  E.  Price  and  all 
those  staff  people  connected  with  this 
action.  Dr.  Guthrie  himself  was  ap- 
palled by  the  price  Miles  wanted  to 
charge. 

This  case,  Mr.  President,  illustrates 
several  points: 

First.  Allowing  private  patents  on 
Goverrunent-flnanced  research  will  in- 
evitably result  in  delaying  disclosure  of 
new  knowledge,  inventions,  and  discov- 
eries, at  least  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
prepare  patent  applications  and  file 
them.  In  most  cases  the  delay  will  be 
much  longer.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  firms  in  the  aerospace  industry 
^*1thheld  information  for  as  long  as  5 
years.  In  the  field  of  health  a  delay  is 
especially  reprehensible. 

Second.  Allowing  universities,  hos- 
pitals, and  nonprofit  institutions  to 
control  and  administer  patents  resulting 
from  publicly  financed  research  Is  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest.  This  activ- 
ity Is  a  Government  fimctlon  and  must 


not  be  delegated  to  any  nongoveriunen 
tal    Institution.    In    the    Guthrie  case 
which  I  have  just  described,  neither  th? 
university  nor  the  Children's  Hospit^ 
at  Buffalo  had  the  knowledge,  the  back 
ground,  or  the  sophistication  to  know 
what  is  or  is  not  in  the  public  interest 
It  was  also  disclosed  that  Dr.  Guthrie's 
application  was  filed  by  a  patent  attor 
ney  who  was  hired  by  the  State  univer' 
sity  system  of  New  York  for  this  purpose" 
but  who  was  actually  a  patent  attorney 
for  Miles  Laboratories. 

Educational  institutions  are  not  sac- 
rosanct. They  have  withheld  informa- 
tion from  the  public;  they  have  also  vio- 
lated  the  antitrust  laws.  A  well-known 
case  Is  the  development  of  vitamin  D  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  \\1th  Gov- 
ernment funds.  The  patent  was  as- 
signed to  the  Alumni  Foundation 
against  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
brought  an  antitrust  suit  and  won.  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  revealed  a  few  years  ago  how  this 
same  university— after  having  received 
almost  $3  million  from  the  Government, 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations — assigned  pat- 
ent rights  on  5-FU,  a  cancer  drug,  to  a 
company  which.  In  turn,  charged  exorbi- 
tant prices  even  to  the  Government. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  this  case,  also,  had  to 
intervene  and  reclaim  the  patent  on  be- 
half of  the  public. 

With  the  Government  paying  for  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  other  facilities 
to  universities  and  giving  them  grants 
for  all  kinds  of  research  programs,  there 
is  no  reason  to  give  them  patent  rights. 
also. 

I  cannot  see  why  we  should  set  them 
up  in  the  business  of  patent  licensing. 
If  they  are  educational  Institutions  and 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  that  status, 
they  should  stay  out  of  business. 

Third.  The  third  point  is  the  falsity  of 
the  reason  given  for  granting  a  monop- 
oly. F^arther  development  was  unneces- 
sary. Creation  of  a  new  market  was 
unnecessary.  No  unusual  risks  were  in- 
volved. Other  companies  were  willing 
to  produce  the  Guthrie  kits  for  testing  of 
500  infants  for  $6;  and  they  would  still 
be  making  a  profit. 

Fourth.  The  case  also  illustrates  what 
happens  when  a  private  company  gets 
a  monopoly.  In  this  case  its  price  was  so 
exorbitant  that  many  States  would  have 
had  to  curtail  their  programs  with  the 
ultimate  sufferers  being  Innocent,  men- 
tally retarded  children,  who  could  have 
been  saved. 

Dr.  Guthrie  and  the  hospitals  in  Loui- 
siana. Massachusetts,  and  other  States 
could  produce  kits  for  testing  500  in- 
fants, including  all  costs,  for  $6.  Mile? 
Laboratories  wanted  $262  for  the  same 
thing.  If  this  is  not  blood  money,  ex- 
tracted at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  is. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important  for 
the  American  people  to  know  about  these 
governmental  activities.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  some  of  the 
documents  concerning  the  subject  which 
I  have  discussed  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoiu). 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Government  Memorandum 

November  5,  1963. 
To:   Mr.   Herschel    Clesner.   Inventions    Co- 
ordinator, Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
PHS. 
From:  Katharine  B.  Oettinger,  Chief,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 
Subject:    Miles   Laboratory   request   for   ex- 
clusive commercial  arrangement  to  de- 
velop Guthrie  PKU  kit. 
We  have  considered  the  above  request  in 
the   Children's    Bureau    and    at    this    point 
would  strongly  recommend   to  the  Surgeon 
General     that    such    exclusive    commercial 
rights  not  be  granted  to  Miles  Laboratories. 
In  making   this   recommenciatlon.   we   have 
taken  into  account  the  following  factors: 

1.  Expenditure  of  public  funds  In  the  de- 
velopment, promotion,  and  distribution  and 
trial  of  this  kit.  In  addition  to  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
development  of  the  assay  which  Is  utilized 
In  these  kits,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  In- 
vested a  total  of  $242,792.27  since  fiscal  1962 
In  the  actual  development  of  the  kit.  In  the 
promotion  of  field  trials  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  this  screening  method,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  sufficient  kits  to 
screen  550,000  newborn  Infants  as  a  part  of 
these  field  trials.  These  field  trials  are  cur- 
rently underway  with  over  300,000  babies 
already  screened  (32  babies  detected  and  con- 
firmed as  having  phenylketonuria).  They 
involve  33  States  and  approximately  600  hos- 
pitals. In  order  to  carry  out  the  field  trials, 
we  estimate  that  the  participating  States 
will  have  spent  an  additional  $250,000  of 
maternal  and  child  health  funds  to  collect 
the  blood  samples,  to  actually  run  the  assays 
in  the  laboratories,  and  to  run  confirmatory 
tests  on  the  presimiptive  positives  which  the 
screening  procedure  turns  up.  Prom  our 
point  of  view  therefore,  approximately 
M92,000  of  public  funds  will  have  been 
utilized  in  order  to  develop,  promote,  dis- 
tribute, and  try  out  these  kits  when  the  field 
trials  are  completed. 

2.  Current  plans  of  the  States.     While  the 
field  trials  have  not  as  yet  been  completed, 
a  number  of  States  have  already  made  a  de- 
cision that  from  their  point  of  view  and  re- 
gardless of  the  overall  outcome,  this  screen- 
ing procedure  is  worth  while  and  should  be 
developed    within    the    State    as    a    routine 
screening  for  all   newborns.     As  you  know, 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  instituted  this 
some  time  ago.  and  at  present  all  babies  born 
In  the  State  are  screened  for  PKU  with  this 
procedure.    In  doing  this.  Massachusetts  is 
manufacturing  Its   own   materials  used   for 
this  screening.     A   number  of  other  States 
contemplating  setting  up  this  type  of  screen- 
ing on  a  routine  basis  have  indicated  that 
they  too  would  manufacture  their  own  ma- 
terials.   Financially  they  feel  that  they  could 
not  carry  out  a  statewide  program  unless  they 
manufactured  the  necessary  materials  them- 
selves.    It  .«eems  to  us  that  the  granting  of 
exclusive  commercial  rights  to  the  Miles  Lab- 
oratories would  prevent  Massachusetts  and 
some  of  the  large  States  now  contemplating 
setting  up  this  screening  as  a  routine,  from 
carrying    out    their    plans.     None    of    these 
States  could  afford  to  institute  a  program  if 
they  had  to  purchase  the  kits  commercially 
at  the  contemplated  price,  or  If  they  had  to 
pay  royalties  on  the  materials  they  would 
manufacture  themselves. 

3.  The  suggested  sale  price  at  which  Miles 
*ould  make  these  kits  available  appears 
somewhat  exorbitant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  kits  have  already  been  developed, 
promoted,  and  tried.  A  charge  which  is  40 
times  what  It  cost  Dr.  Guthrie  to  produce 
these  kits  for  the  field  trials  seems  to  us  *o 
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be  out  of  line  when  all  of  the  basic  develop- 
ment and  promotion  has  already  been  done. 

While  we  feel  strongly  that,  particularly 
for  some  of  the  smaller  States,  a  commer- 
cially available  source  of  these  kits  is  es- 
sential if  these  States  are  to  develop  a 
screening  program.  It  does  not  seem  that  an 
exclusive  arrangement  with  Miles  Labora- 
tories would  result  In  such  commercial 
availability  at  a  reasonable  cost.  There  are 
indications  that  a  number  of  laboratories 
would  be  willing  to  manufacture  these  kits 
with  adequate  quality  control  at  a  reason- 
able cost  If  Miles  were  not  granted  an  ex- 
clusive commercial  arrangement. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  rights  to  this 
screening  kit  should  be  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  view  of  the  Investment  of  public 
funds.  Retention  of  such  rights  at  this  time 
would,  we  feel,  allow  a  number  of  States  to 
proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  their  own 
materials  for  statewide  programs  and  would 
allow  other  commercial  laboratories  to  pro- 
duce the  kits  for  some  of  %pe  smaller  States 
at  a  more  reasonable  price. 


State  Universitt  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo.  School  of   Medicine, 
Department  of  Pediatrics,  Chil- 
dren's Hospital, 

Buffalo,  N.Y..  December  4,  1963. 
Rudolph  Hormuth, 

Specialist  in  Services  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Children,    Division    of   Health    Services, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Rudy:  With  reference  to  your  letter 
of  Novemtter  21,  1963,  here  are  the  answers 
to  your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge: 

1.  Our  cost  to  produce  a  kit  for  the  testing 
of  500  infants,  including  estimates  of  all 
costs  (labor,  materials,  rental  and  mainte- 
nance of  space,  etc.) ,  and  not  including  ma- 
terials for  collecting  blood  spots  or  urine 
Impregnated  paper  in  the  hospitals,  $6. 

2.  During  my  visit  to  Miles  Laboratory  last 
June  I  was  told  that  their  price  for  the  same 
kit  to  test  500  infants  would  be  $262.  This 
was  explained  to  me  as  only  50  cents  per 
test. 

3.  Other   companies   who   have   indicated 

their  interest  in  producing  kits  are:  Fischer 
Scientific,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Baltimore  Bio- 
logical Laboratories;  Difco  Laboratories;  Syl- 
vana  Co.,  New  Jersey;  Dade  Laboratories,  Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

I  think  this  answers  all  your  questions; 
if  not,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Guthrie.  Ph.  D.,  M.D. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Department  of  Public 
Health,  Diagnostic  Laboratory, 

December  13, 1963. 
Herschel  F.  Clesner, 

Inventions  Coordinator,  PHS,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Clesner:  Your  letter  to  Dr.  Ed- 
sall.  which  is  concerned  with  a  proposal  that 
a  certain  company  be  granted  a  license  for 
the    exclusive    marketing    rights    for    the 
Guthrie  PKU  kits,  has  been  referred  to  me. 
Since,  as  you  state  in  your  letter,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  does  require  the 
PKU  test  by  law  and  we  do  make  up  our  own 
kits  in  this  laboratory  for  the  assaying  pro- 
cedure   here,    we    are    appreciative    of    your 
courtesy  In  inviting  our  comments. 

First,  I  would  have  some  reservations  about 
parts  of  the  sentence  you  quote  In  the  first 
paragraph  In  your  letter  which  reads,  "That 
such  time  and  expenditure  is  warranted  and 
Justified  in  order  to  have  the  company  pro- 
duce the  product  under  the  most  exacting 
conditions  of  quality  control  in  order  to  in- 
sure a  high  order  of  quality  and  consistency 
of  reproducibility  from  batch  to  batch,  also 


the  company  wUl  have  to  continue  develop- 
ment research  on  the  product  to  the  point  of 
developing  modifications  or  even  substitution 
in  order  to  provide  a  better  diagnostic  aid 
and  that  it  will  have  to  conduct  an  extensive 
educational  and  promotional  effort  to  obtain 
the  widest  possible  distribution  and  usage 
of  the  product."  Actually,  we  have  not 
found  it  particularly  difficult  to  purchase  and 
set  up  the  various  ingredients  which  go  into 
the  media  used,  nor  the  other  supplies  to 
complete  the  testing  kits.  We  would  feel 
that  any  properly  qualified  and  reasonably 
resourceful  laboratory  would  be  able  to  ad- 
Just  and  standardize  the  reagents  used  and 
quite  economically,  as  they  perform  the  tests 
according  to  the  published  directions  of  Dr 
Guthrie.  Furthermore,  a  considerable  edu- 
cational and  promotional  effort  has  already 
taken  place  in  one  way  or  another  resulting 
in  more  than  half  the  States  now  trying  out 
the  test,  although  of  course  a  much  wider 
use  of  the  screening  test  is  greatly  to  be 
desired. 

Since  the  test  is  now  mandatory  and  per- 
formed on  a  practically  lOO  percent  basis  in 
Massachusetts,  we  continue  to  find  it  most 
efficient  and  economical  to  make  up  our  own 
kits  In  our  laboratory  here.  We  would  be 
very  strongly  opposed,  and  I  think  with  good 
Justification,  to  the  granting  of  any  license 
which  In  any  way  prevented  or  ciirtalled  our 
making  up  the  ingretUents  and  supplies  into 
laboratory  assaying  kits.  Our  present  sys- 
tem of  preparing  from  available  commercial 
sources  the  finished  materials  for  doing  the 
testing  is  working  superbly  well,  and  quite 
inexpensively.  Indeed,  our  entire  coet  of 
running  the  PKU  tests,  including  profes- 
sional, subprofessional,  and  clerk  salaries  and 
the  costs  of  making  up  both  the  laboratory 
kits  and  the  hospital  collecting  kits  we  esti- 
mate as  about  50  cents  per  baby  tested.  Of 
this  total  cost  only  a  quite  small  pcs^ion 
goes  Into  the  laboratory  assay  kits.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  for  instance,  has  told  me  that  his 
costs  have  been  $6  for  producing  kits  to  do 
500  tests  in  the  laboratories,  i.e.,  1.2  cents 
per  test  and  our  costs  would  t>e  roughly  com- 
parable. 

In  our  Qplnlon,  It  would  not  be  in  the 
public  Interest  for  any  patent  or  license  to 
in  any  way  prevent  or  curtail  our  laboratory 
or  any  qualified  laboratory  In  the  manufac- 
turing of  PKU  kits  for  its  own  use.  Further, 
since  wc  have  a  number  of  ethical,  competing 
firms  that  produce  a  variety  of  excellent 
biological  products  and  media,  the  problems 
and  complexities  many  of  which  are  as  great 
or  greater  than  for  PKU  kits,  I  would  seri- 
ously Question  granting  exclusive  rights  to 
any  one  firm.  By  so  doing,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  arbitrarily  keep  out  of  the  market  other 
firms  that  might  conceivably  produce  a  bet- 
ter product  at  a  lower  cost. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  A.  MacCreadt,  MJD. 
Director,  Diagnostic  Laboratories. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

December  23,  1963. 
Mr.  Herschhx  P.  Clesner. 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Clesner  :  On  returning  last  week 
from  an  overseas  trip  I  fotmd  at  hand  your 
letter  to  me  of  November  27  and  Dr.  Mac- 
Cready's  reply.  I  completelv  agree  with 
everything  Dr.  MacCready  has  said,  but  I 
feel  that  an  even  stronger  statement  could 
be  added.  In  my  considered  opinion  the  pro- 
posal to  grant  a  license  for  the  PKU  kit  to  a 
private    commercial    flrm.i    with    exclusive 


^Your  letter  says  "Miles"  but  it  has  been 
my  understanding  that  the  Ames  Co.  was 
scheduled  to  be  granted  the  exclusive  rights 
in  this  care.  They  already  have  a  "kit"  on 
the  market. 
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marketing  rights  for  5  years,  would  be 
against  the  public  Interest  and  would  be 
contrary  to  the  existing  principles  regarding 
patents  and  similar  "exclusive  rights"  provi- 
sions. 

The  proposal  Is  against  the  public  interest 
because  It  could  furnish  the  basis  for  a  costly 
monopoly  on  an  essential  public  health  sup- 
ply item,  and  because.  I  am  certain,  the 
granting  of  such  exclusive  rights  for  a  device 
developed  with  the  support  of  an  NIH  re- 
search grant  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit — 
if  not  the  letter — of  the  unwritten  rules  that 
govern  the  use  of  such  public  money. 

The  proposal  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  un- 
allowable because  the  device  and  the  pro- 
cedure in  question  have  been  In  the  public 
domain  for  well  over  a  year,  hence  the  grant- 
ing of  exclusive  rights  to  any  one  firm  would 
violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
laws  governing  such  arrangements. 

My  legal  references  and  opinions  may  be 
subject  to  legal  question  since  I  am  not  a 
lawyer.  However,  I  believe  that  the  views  I 
express  are  shared  by  the  majority  of  scien- 
tists, health  workers,  and  educators,  and  I 
Imagine  that  most  lay  persons  would  take 
the  same  position  as  regards  public  policy 
and  the  public  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geoffrey  Edsall.  MJ3., 
Superintendent.  Institute  of  Laboratories. 


May  17,  1965 


U.S.  Government  Memorandum 

March  25,  1964. 
Case  No.:  N-GH6-62. 
Grants  B-1960  and  B-3935. 
To:  Mr.  Herschel  Clesner,  Inventions  Coordi- 
nator, PHS. 
Prom:  Miss  Katharine  A.  Parent,  special  as- 
sistant for  extramural  patents,  DRG. 
Subject:  'Grantee  invention — Guthrie,  Chil- 
dren's   Hospital.    Bufifalo,    Bacteriologlc 
testing  method    ('Inhibition  assay')    for 
estimating  the  level  of  phenylalanine  in 
blood": 

Attached  is  a  determintaion  on  the  subject 
invention.  The  invention  report  was  not 
subjected  to  independent  scientific  review 
because  of  the  involvement  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness.  Also,  the 
question  of  patenting  was  not  an  issue,  since 
patent  application  had  been  filed  before  sub- 
mission of  the  invention  report. 

Support  background  is  as  follows: 
PHS  support: 

B-1960:     Jan.    1,     1959-Dec.    31, 

1963 $152  375 

B-3935:     Dec.    1.    1961-Nov'' 3'o" 

1963 gg  325 

Committed  support None 

Other  support: 

NARC:     Sept.     1,     195a-Aug.    31, 

1963 25,  000 

AACC:     Sept.    1.    1958-Aug.    31. 

1963 25, 000 

Commercial  Solvents  Corp.:  Mar. 

f\        1,   1962-Feb.  28,   1963 15,000 

National     Foundation:     Jan.     1, 

^         1962-June  30,   1963 .'       20,672 

I     Pla3rtex  Foundation:  Oct.  1,  1958- 

Scpt.    30,    1060 15.000 

Children's  Bureau:  Indetermi- 
nate amount  of  funds  allocated 
to  State  programs  for  field  trial 
of  the  kits. 

Comments:  It  should  be  noted  that  we 
requested  a  formal  report  of  invention  from 
Dr.  Guthrie  on  January  10,  1962.  We  did 
not,  however,  receive  the  report  until  De- 
cember 14,  1962,  after  four  followup  letters 
and  telephone  conversations.  Please  also 
note  that  the  patent  application  was  filed  by 
their  attorney  on  April  16,  1962.  4  months 
following  the  first  request  for  a  formal  in- 
vention report  and  7  months  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  report. 


March  30,  1964. 
Miss  Katharine  A.  Parent, 
Division  of  Research  Grants.  NIH.  Through: 
Dr.  Eugene  Confrey,  Chief,  DRG.   NIH, 
and  Norman  J.  Latker,  Patent  AdrHaer'. 
OD.  NIH: 

Grantee  invention — Guthrie.  Children's 
Hospital.  Buffalo:  "Bacteriologlc  testing 
method  (inhibition  assay)  for  estimating  the 
level  of  phenylalanine  In  blood." 

Your  determination  on  the  disposition  of 
Invention  rights  for  this  major  breakthrough 
indicates  that  the  grantee's  request  for  a 
period  of  exclusive  patent  rights  has  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough  evaluation  and  Is 
denied.  Your  determination  further  indi- 
cates that  U.S.  patent  application,  serial  No. 
187.707  should  be  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  file  indicating  upon 
what  your  evaluation  and  determination  is 
based.  Further,  there  is  no  Indication  as 
to  the  disposition  of  foreign  patent  rights 
which  are  equally  as  important  as  the  do- 
mestic rights.  Has  Miles  Laboratories  filed 
in  foreign  countries? 

What  are  your  Intentions  as  to  reimbursing 
Miles  Laboratories  for  their  cost  of  patent 
preparation?  This  is  a  cost  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  obviously  had  to  have  incurred 
if  Miles  had  not  filed.  (This  is  exactly  the 
same  situation  ignored  in  the  McKean  case.) 

Has  Miles  incurred  expenses  for  a  new  drug 
application?  If  so.  have  you  investigated  our 
obligation  for  reimbursing  them?  This, 
again,  is  an  expense  that  the  Government 
would  have  had  to  incur  if  Miles  had  not. 

Your  determination  in  essence  destroys  an 
investment  by  Miles  Laboratory  th^t  is  in 
the  thousands  of  dollars,  yet  you  provide  not 
a  word  Justifying  the  Government's  position 
( your  position ) . 


April  1, 1964. 
ReN-G116-62. 

lo:  Norman  J.  Latker.  Patent  Adviser,  OD. 
*    NIH. 

From:  Miss  Katharine  A.  Parent,  Special  As- 
sistant   for    Extramural    Patents.    DRG. 
NIH. 
Subject:   Grantee  invention — Guthrie.  Chil- 
dren's  Hospital,    Buffalo:    "Bacteriologlc 
testing   method    (inhibition    assay)    for 
estimating    the    level    of   phenylalanine 
in  blood." 
In  view  of  your  memorandum  of  March 
30,  1964.  regarding  the  determination  made 
on    the    Guthrie    case,    Children's    Hospital. 
Buffalo,  the  determination  Is  being  sent  di- 
rect to  Mr.  Clesner  along  with  a  copy  of  your 
memorandum,    since    the    questions    raised 
were   answered   many    months   ago;    In   fact 
many  months  before  you  Joined  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  following  com- 
ments: (1)  There  Is  no  mutuality  between 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  Miles  Labora- 
tories. We  made  no  arrangement  with  them 
to  file  patent  application.  We  were  not  a 
party  to  any  agreement  between  the  grantee 
institution,  the  investigator,  and  Miles  Lab- 
oratories. This  whole  arrangement  was  a 
fait  accompli  when  we  finally  got  our  In- 
vention report.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore, 
that  we  are  under  any  obligation  to  reim- 
burse Miles  Laboratories  for  anything.  (2) 
There  is.  In  my  opinion,  absolutely  no  an- 
alogy between  the  Guthrie  case  and  the 
McKean  case.  (3)  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  manufacturing  and  distribut- 
ing their  kits  to  hospitals  in  the  State  for 
many  months.  This  type  of  screening  is 
mandatory  in  Massachusetts  hospitals.  The 
New  York  State  Legislature  has  Just  passed 
a  bill  making  such  tests  mandatory  In  New 
York  hospitals.  A  number  of  other  States 
are  contemplating  setting  up  this  type  of 
screening.  (4)  No  further  development 
needs  to  be  done  by  Miles  or  any  other  one 
commercial  firm  to  market  the  kits.     It  has 


been  completed:  hence  the  terminology  in 
the  determination.  (5)  Miles  intended  to 
charge  an  exhorbltant  price  for  their  kits— 
40  times  what  it  cost  Dr.  Guthrie  to  pro 
duce  the  kits  for  the  field  trials.  Under  the 
circumstances,  there  appears  to  be  no  jm- 
tiflcation  for  an  exclusive  license  to  Miles. 

May  25,  1964 
Case  No.  N-G 116-62. 
Dr.  MoiH  F.  Tanner, 
Director.   The  Children's  Hospital 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Tanner:  Reference  is  made  to 
the  report  of  invention  titled  "Bacteriologic 
testing  method  (Inhibition  assay)  for  esti- 
mating the  level  of  phenylalanine  in  blood  " 
developed  by  Dr.  Robert  Guthrie  during  tlie 
course  of  work  under  Public  Health  Service 
research  grant  B-1960. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  patent  appli- 
cation,  serial  No.  187.707,  was  filed  on  April 
16,  1962.  7  months  prior  to  submission 
of  the  formal  report  of  invention.  The  Serv- 
ice was  notified  of  this  filing  on  October  23, 
1962.  It  is  also  my  understanding  that  an 
agreement  was  made  between  Dr.  Guthrie 
and  Miles  Laboratories.  Inc..  dated  June  11 
1962,  relating  to  the  tests  for  estimating  the 
level  of  phenylalanine  in  blood.  Copies  of 
the  patent  application  and  the  agreement 
have  been  made  available  to  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  agreement  under  which  funds  were 
made  available  for  the  support  of  the  re- 
search from  which  this  invention  arose  pro- 
vides that  the  applicant  will  refer  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  for  determination,  the 
question  of  whether  such  Invention  should 
be  patented  and  the  manner  of  obtaining 
and  disposing  of  the  proposed  patent  In  the 
public  Interest.  This  responsibility  Is  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  general  policy  direc- 
tives included  in  the  enclosed  patent  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Section  3.2(b)  of  the  regulations  provides 
that  an  invention  may  be  assigned  to  a  com- 
petent organization  for  development  and  ad- 
ministration. If  it  Is  determined  that  the  in- 
vention thereby  will  be  more  adequatelv  and 
quickly  developed  for  widest  use  and  that 
there  are  satisfactory  safeguards  against  un- 
reasonable royalties  and  repressive  practices. 
Consideration  of  such  a  determination  by  the 
Surgeon  General  requires  the  submission 
of  an  acceptable  proposal  laying  a  factual 
basis  for  assignment  of  an  invention  to  a 
grantee  institution  for  administration.  The 
proposal  submicted  in  your  letter  of  August 
12.  1963.  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
evaluation.  As  a  result  of  this  evaluation, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  prt^osal  does  not 
meet  the  criteria  of  section  3.2(b)  and  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  will  not  be 
served  by  granting  an  exclusive  licen.se  to  a 
single  manufacturer;  rather,  the  Invention 
should  be  offered  to  any  qualified  manufac- 
turer, health  service,  or  laboratory  Interested 
In  carrying  out  the  program  necessary  to 
manufacture  or  distribute  the  PKU  kit  for 
the  market. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  concliLsions 
and  consistent  with  section  8.2(d)  of  the  De- 
partment regulations.  It  is  my  determination 
that  Insofar  as  the  invention  may  be  patent- 
able, the  equitable  ownership  of  all  rights, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  shall  be  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  assignment  of  rights 
in  U.S.  patent  application,  serial  No.  187,707 
filed  on  April  16,  1962,  shall  accordingly  be 
obtained.  The  form  of  assignment  to  be 
executed  by  the  Inventor  Is  enclosed.  It  Is 
my  further  determination  that  based  on  the 
possible  public  health  significance  of  this 
invention,  patent  protection  Is  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  pubUc.  The  Public  Health 
Service  will  arrange  for  the  necessary  pro- 
secution of  U.S.  patent  application,  serial 
No.  187.707. 


May  17,  1965 

pursuant  to  this  assignment  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  patent  policy  of  the  De- 
nartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare licenses  under  the  patent  application  or 
any  patent  which  may  issue  thereon  will  be 
granted  by  the  Department  to  all  applicants 
on  a  nonexclusive,  revocable,  royalty-free 
basis,  subject  only  to  such  controls  as  to  con- 
dition of  manufacture  and  quality  of  the 
product  as  may  appear  needed  to  protect  the 
public  Interest. 

You  are  requested  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  this  determination  by  signing  and  re- 
turning one  copy  to  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Extramural  Patents,  Division  of  Research 
Grants,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethes- 
da  Md.,  20014.  Please  Include  with  the 
signed  determination  (1)  an  original  and 
three  copies  of  the  duly  executed  assign- 
ment to  the  Government,  (2)  a  substitute 
power  of  attorney  to  our  patent  attorneys  on 
the  attached  form  to  be  signed  by  your 
patent  attorney,  and  (3)  copies  of  all  actions 
taken  thus  far  on  U.S.  patent  application, 
serial  No.  187,707. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

David  E.  Price, 
Acting  Surgeon  General. 
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U.S.  Government  Memorandum 

October  9. 1964. 
To;  Files. 

From:  Mr.  Clesner. 
Subject:  Guthrie. 

Many  have  urged  obligatory  PKU  blood 
tests  for  newly  born  babies. 

The  test  is  the  Guthrie  bacteriologic  test 
(inhibition  assay)  for  estimating  the  level 
of  phenylalanine  in  blood. 

The  test  Is  extremely  Important  as  a  diag- 
nostic aid  for  the  detection  of  the  condition 
of  phenlyketonuria.  which  mental  disease, 
while  having  a  low  incidence  rate,  has  seri- 
ous consequences  both  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned and  to  society  in  general.  The 
mental  retardation  caused  by  this  disease 
can  be  completely  prevented  by  use  of  a  low 
phenylalanine  diet  wlilch  has  been  available 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad  for  several 
years.  However,  to  be  completely  effective 
the  diet  must  be  started  within  the  first  1  to 
3  months  of  life.  It  is  this  early  diagnosis 
which  is  the  purpose  of  the  mass  screening 
of  newborn  infants  before  leaving  the  hos- 
pital nursery,  a  procedure  made  possible  for 
the  first  time  by  the  "inhibition  assay"  pro- 
cedure for  blood  phenylalanine.  The  test 
has  application  both  in  this  country  and 
foreign  countries,  since  the  gene  for  phenyl- 
ketonuria  has   worldwide   distribution. 

The  test  was  developed  with  the  following 
support  background  as  Indicated  by  oificial 
NIH  grant  files. 

Public  Health  Service: 

Grant  No.  B-1960  (National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness)  Jan.  1.  1959- 
Dec.  31,  19G3 $152,375 

Grant  No.  B-3935  (National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness)  Dec.  1,  1961- 
Nov.    30,    1963 99,325 

Total: 251,700 

Other  support: 

National  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Children  Inc.  (NARC) 
Sept.    1.    1958-Aug.   31.    1963--       25.000 

Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crip- 
pled Children  (AACC)   Sept.  1. 

1958-Aug.  31,  1963 25.000 

Other  possible  support: 

Commercial  Solvents  Corp.,  Mar. 
1.  1962-Feb.  28,  1963 15,000 

National  Foundation.  Jan.  1, 
1962-June  30,   1963 20,672 

Playtex  Foundation,  Oct.  1,  1968- 
Sept.  30.   1960 15.000 

Children's  Bureau  up  to  November  1963. 
Not  disclosed  In  NIH  records. 
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Approximately  $492,000  has  been  utilized 
in  order  to  develop,  promote,  distribute,  and 
try  out  these  kits  when  the  field  trials.  In- 
volving 33  States  and  approximately  600  hos- 
pitals, are  completed. 

Dr.  Guthrie  did  not  voluntarily  forward  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  an  invention  re- 
port as  required  by  PHS  grant  agreements 
B-1960  and  B-3935.  A  formal  invention  re- 
port was  requested  of  Dr.  Guthrie  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1962.  After  four  followup  letters  and 
innumerable  telephone  conversations  an  in- 
vention report  was  received  from  him  on 
December  14,  1962.  In  the  interim,  patent 
application  serial  No.  187,707  relating  to  this 
invention  was  filed  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  name  on 
April  16,  1962.  This  was  4  months  following 
the  initial  request  for  a  formal  invention 
report  and  7  months  prior  to  the  actual  sub- 
mission of  the  invention  report.  Shortly 
thereafter  Dr.  Robert  Guthrie  entered  into  an 
exclusive  licensing  agreement  for  the  life  of 
the  patent  with  Miles  Laboratories  which 
was  approved  by  two  voluntary  health  asso- 
ciations Involved,  but  not  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  agreement  called  for 
royalty  proceeds  (a  small  percentage  of  net 
sales)  that  may  result  from  the  license  agree- 
ment to  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of  the 
sponsoring  charitable  organizations.  Dr. 
Guthrie  and  Children's  Hospital  of  Buffalo 
petitioned  the  Public  Health  Service  to  leave 
exclusive  rights  to  Miles.  No  reference  was 
made  of  the  massive  Children's  Bureau  con- 
tribution. Study  disclosed  that  Ames  Divi- 
sion of  Miles  Laboratories  intended  to  sell 
the  test  kit  for  40  times  the  price  that 
Guthrie  and  Children's  Hospital  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  Massachusetts  State  Public  Health  Bio- 
logical Laboratories;  and  other  contractors 
were  charging  the  Children's  Bureau.  There- 
fore, If  such  a  patent  Issued  with  such  an 
exclusive  license.  Miles  Laboratories  could 
have  excluded  all  others,  including  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Public  Health  Biological 
Laboratories,  from  manufacturing,  distribut- 
ing and  using  the  test  kits  or  force  all  others 
to  pay  substantial  royalties  to  Miles. 

The  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
presently  require  this  PKU  blood  test  to  be 
given  to  all  infants  newly  born  in  the  re- 
spective States.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Public  Health  Biological  Laboratories  pro- 
vides these  kits  for  use  of  Massachusetts  hos- 
pitals and  doctors.  Upon  disclosure  of  the 
amounts  that  Miles  Intended  to  charge  for 
the  test  kit.  Dr.  Guthrie  became  helpful  in 
attempting  to  destroy  his  existing,  though 
non-Public  Health  Service  ratified,  agreement 
with  Miles. 

He  further  orally  disclosed  that  the  patent 
application  way  filed  by  a  patent  attorney 
who  was  hired  by  the  State  university  sys- 
tem of  New  York  for  this  purpose  but  who 
actually  was  Miles'  outside  patent  attorney. 
He  and  the  children's  hospital  also  orally 
refuted  their  petition  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  that  Miles  be  given  an  exclusive 
license.  He  also  disclosed  that  three  or  more 
companies  were  Interested  in  obtaining  a 
license  and  producing  the  kits  at  cost  similar 
to  his  own.  Accordingly,  the  Public  Health 
Service  (Deputy  Surgeon  General)  deter- 
mined that  ownership  to  the  invention  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  and  an  assign- 
ment to  the  patent  application  has  been 
since  received  and  recorded. 

The  patent  advisor,  NIH,  objected  to  this 
determination  stating  that  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  file  (without  reading  the  file)  to  indi- 
cate the  basis  of  the  evaluation  and  deter- 
mination, nothing  to  Indicate  the  disposition 
of  the  foreign  rights,  even  though  the  pub- 
lications present  in  the  grant  file  and  referred 
to  in  the  determination  file  were  sufficient 
to  bar  filing  in  most  foreign  countries.  He 
indicated  that  the  Government  should  reim- 
burse Miles  for  the  cost  of  patent  preparation 
even  though  there  Is  nothing  of  record  to  in- 
dicate that  Miles  paid  such  costs  or  was  a 
party  in   interest   to  such   filing.     He   also 


raised  the  question  whether  Miles  had  in- 
curred expenses  for  a  new  drug  application 
and,  if  so,  has  the  PHS  investigated  our  ob- 
ligation to  reimburse  them  stating  "This, 
again,  is  an  expense  that  the  Government 
would  have  had  to  inciu-  if  Miles  had  not." 

"Your  determination  in  essence  destroys 
an  investment  by  Miles  Laboratories  that  is 
in  the  thousands  of  dollars,  yet  you  provide 
not  a  word  justifying  the  Government's 
position." 

In  answer  to  these  objections  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Chief.  DRG.  NIH.  pointed 
out: 

"(1)  There  is  no  mutuality  between  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  Miles  Laboratories. 
We  made  no  arrangement  with  them  to  file 
patent  application.  We  were  not  a  party  to 
any  agreement  between  the  grantee  institu- 
tion, the  investigator,  and  Miles  Laboratories. 
This  whole  arrangement  was  a  fait  accompli 
when  we  finally  got  our  invention  report.  I 
do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are  under 
any  obligation  to  reimburse  Miles  Labora- 
tories for  anything.  (2)  There  is,  in  my 
opinion,  absolutely  no  analogy  between  the 
Guthrie  case  and  the  McKean  case.  (3)  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  their  kits  to  hos- 
pitals in  the  State  for  many  months.  This 
type  of  screening  is  mandatory  in  Massachu- 
setts hospitals.  The  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature has  Just  passed  a  bill  making  such 
tests  mandatory  in  New  York  hospitals.  A 
number  of  other  States  are  contemplating 
setting  up  this  type  of  screening.  (4)  No 
further  development  needs  to  be  done  by 
Miles  or  any  other  one  commercial  firm  to 
market  the  kits.  It  has  been  completed; 
hence  the  terminology  in  the  determination. 
(5)  Miles  Intended  to  charge  an  exhorbltant 
price  for  their  kits — iO  times  what  it  cost 
Dr.  Guthrie  to  produce  the  kits  for  field 
trials.  Under  the  circumstances,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  Justification  for  an  exclusive 
license  to  Miles." 


March  25,  1965. 
Mr.  Manuel  B.  Hiller, 
Department  Patents  Officer 
Herschel  F.  Clesner, 
Inventions  Coordinator,  PHS: 

Inventions  derived  from  cosponsored  PHS 
and  other  DHEW  research  support. 

This  will  confirm  our  recent  telephone  con- 
versations in  which  you  were  advised  that 
there  are  examples  of  inventions  derived 
from  cosponsored  "PHS  and  other  DHEW 
agencies"  where  the  other  DHEW  agency  did 
not  utilize  a  patent  clause,  whereas  PHS 
did. 

This  is  difficult  to  explain  to  the  institu- 
tion and  the  grantee  investigator  when  they 
ask  why.  This  also  makes  it  difficult  to  re- 
quire reporting  of  such  inventions. 

You  asked  for  actual  examples.  The  best 
and  most  readily  available  example  is  the 
Guthrie  case.  There  are  at  least  four  inven- 
tions involved:  (1)  the  Guthrie  inhibition 
assay  test  for  phenylketonuria,  (2)  the  Guth- 
trie  "  inhibition  assay  test  for  maple  sirup 
disease,  (3)  the  Guthrie  inhibition  assay  test 
for  galactosemia,  and  (4)  the  Guthrie  inhibi- 
tion assay  test  for  hlstldlmemia. 

The  background  support  for  Dr.  Guthrie 
Is  as  follows: 

Public  Health  Service  support: 
B-1960:  January  1,  1959-Dec.  31, 

1963 —  $152,375 

B-3935;     Dec.    1,     1961-Nov.    30, 

1963 99. 325 

No  known  committed  support  after 
Dec.  31.  1963. 


Total  Public  Health  Service 

support 251.  700 

Other   DHEW    support.    Children's 

Bureau,    approximately 492,000 

Total  DHEW  support 743.  700 
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AAca--s-ept:-i:-Y95i:Aug:--3Y.    '''' "^     the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  a  new  registration  was  called  ^S^ 

1963 25.000        'IJe  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  lieved    that   some   white   persons\o 

Commercial  Solvents  Corp.,  Mar.                      Of  the  bill.  registered  who  could  nprhnnc  .f^i      ^''^ 

1. 1962-Peb.  28. 1963...„ 15, 000         The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem-  mfderthe  new  law  anri^ hf.t  ^°'  ''^^^^ 

National    Foundation.    Jan.     1.  pore.     The  question   is  on  agreeing   to  the  sTtuation                          ^  Perpetuate 

1962-June  30. 1963 20.672  the  amendments  en  bloc  niimhPr^HiRo  "'fi'"^"^"""- 

Piaytex      foundation.      Oct.      8.  and  159  iSpfpri  hv  thf'  2)^.^^^  •  ^  Supreme  Court  affirmed  this  in- 

1958-Sept.  30.  1959 15.000  G^nrl\t' ^ ^r  '^t  ^Ln^^ ,    ^^''''  J""?^  junction  and  did  not  itself  go  into  thP 

—^—  ^-'^orgla  [Mr.  Talmadge]  for  himself,  the  new  objective  test  as  thpr^  n-oo  i      ^ 

Total  other  than  DHEW  sup-  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er-  dence  in  the  record  on  which  to  ^S" 

port ..    100.672  ^iN],  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  this  literacy  law                                 ^^^^^ 

initially.  Dr.  Guthrie  did  not  submit  a  i^urf  nf^.'^Lmf^!  amendment  in  the  The  position  taken  by  the  Court  wa.. 

formal  report  of  invenuon.    A  formal  report  KpS  t^.f      S^^^  ^xf^l^'"'^^'*  ^ ''""'"  ^^^^  ^^  SOme  cases  as  many  as  75  to  fi^ 

of  invention  was  requested  from  Dr.  Guthrie  °f^^  124)    offered  by  the  Senator  from  percent  of  the  registered  voter«5  riiH\,!! 

/)n  January  10.  1962.  by  the  Division  of  Re-  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the  Sen-  have  to  comply  as  rigidly  with  thp  lo 

/search  Grants.  NIH.    The  report  was  received  ator  from  niinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  .  of  the  State  al  diri^nmp  ntw  fl,  ,      *^^ 

on  December   14.   1962.  after  four  followup          Mr.    TALMADGE.     Mr.    President     I  TherefoS   i^nrriPrTl?,.     ,/PP\'^^^*S- 

letters   and   telephone   conversations.      The  yield    10    minutes   to    the    distir^eSshed  nn  !hl  .1^1  k     ?^i°^"^  ^"  ^PP^^ants 

patent  application  was  filed  by  the  patent  senior    Senator    from    LouiSlnffJfr  °^/^^  ^^^  ^as^s.  the  Court  said  that  all 

attorney  associated  with  Miles  Laboratories.  EllSderI                             Louisiana     [Mr.  Voters  who  applied  should  be  permitted 

on  April   16.  1962.  4  months  following  the         ^he  ACTING  PRF^mPT^  r^r-r.  fo«,  \Z  ^°*^  without  the  application  of  the 

first  request  for  a  formal  invention  report  „.f"^  -rho    S!J.f     ^      ^  ??  ^"^"  ^i<«racy  test  or  a  re-registration  of  all 

and  7  months  prior  to  the  submission  Of  the  ^^^^-    .The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  voters  under  the  new  law  so  thnV  onf 

"P°"-  recognized  for  10  minutes.  criminatory  situation  um^in  n^f  l    ^^^' 

Although  Dr.  Guthrie  has  orally  Informed         Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President,  the  petuated        ^^^"^^'°"  ''°'^^  "°^  "^^  Per- 

us  that  he  has  also  conceived  and  reduced  Pending  amendments  are  very  simple.    I  This  vjos.  HnnA  offer  o  i,«     • 

to  practice  assay  tests  for  maple  sirup  dls-  am  very  hopeful  that  Senators  read  over  court     K^as  Sohp  InnLJ^fr''^  ?  *^' 

ease,  galactosemia  and  hlstidlmenla.  the  Pub-  and  studied  the  speech  that  wa<;  mnrtP  m^  Iv^         -l          °°"^  apparently  and  only 

lie  Health  service  has  never  received  inven-  these  amenctaenLtSfe  o^^^^  after  evidence  was  introduced  that  there 

tlon    reports    concerning    these    tests.      The  distinmSdSp7«f  nr  fr^^^  '^,^^    discrimination.      In   order   to  treat 

Chiidrens  Bureau  issued  the  following  report  ta,  m f^! i  ^  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  alike  all  persons  of  age  who  aDDlied 

"A  Report  on  Chlldrens  Bureau  Health  Serv-  Talmadge] .  the  Court  affirmed  the  deSon  of    ho 

ice  Activity  under  the  1963  Amendments  to         "   appears   in   Friday's   Record.     He  lower  court  that  one  of  twnVhnac  J  ^l 

the  social  security  Act."    This  publication  makes  it  very  plain  that  the  amendments  be  reqS°red   EUhe?  therp  w°, .  /n  S    """^^ 

discloses  the  referred  to   tests  on  page  9.  would,  in  a  measure,  restore  some  of  the  reeistraMnn      '     !u          1         .     ^l^"^'' 

The  bibliography  or  reference  list  on  pages  constitutional  rights  that  the  bill  seeS  cfSn    f          '^Z   »"  aPP^'Cants  who  de- 

18  and  19  Indicates  publication  or  immedlfte  to  take  away  from  the  statPs  ^^.  ^  register  should   be  aUowed  to 

publication  for  these  tests.     The  testa  for         T   wi<5h     in    l^l^l^l^'         ,.     •  register  and  vote  without  having  to  go 

maple   sirup   disease   and   galactosemia   a?e  what  tS'sLna^or  frnr^  npnl°   ^f ^.^5''^  ^^"^^^^  ^^^  ^""'^^^^  testing  devfce 

already  being  conducted  as  of  August   19,  ^of  fv,      .^^^^tor  from  Georgia  stated—  The  Court  held  in  effect  that  thP  qf^fp 

1964,  on  newborn  Infants  In  Massafhuset^  ^^^}  ^^^}^  O"^  of  the  most  far  reaching  had  the  right  to  fix  the  oualfflVaHnn^if 

in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  phen-  ^nd  most  pernicious  bills  that  has  ever  voters    but  the  Court  al.nS^t ho.     f 

ylketonuria  detection  program.    As  the  Pub-  been  presented  to  the  Senate.     It  con-  though    tLtrfpL=?v,"^-'K!''i^" 

He  Health  service  support  expired  as  of  De-  stitutes   a   greater  assault  against  con-  qSIhoL    rS     f^    this   right,   the 

cember  31.  1963.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  stitutional    government    than    anv    hill  ^^^^^^     t^o^is    must    be    applied    to   aU 

three    Inhibition    tests   were    conceived    and  that  has   been   imSduced   in   this   bodv  ^^^^   ^""^   ""'^'^^"^  discrimination, 

reduced  to  practice  under  Chiidrens  Bureau  during  mv  28  years  of  sen^iS                 ^  w  O^^ourse.  I  am  for  that.     It  is  my 

support  rather  than  the  PHS  support.                       tV  hoc  Lf^          ^  u    T*^  '^^ef    that    voting    laws    in    anv   State 

All  the  tests  relate  to  the  S^m  errors  of  th^hlll  fh^t^.hl'"!*^.^^  the  proponents  should  be  applied  to  airap^icants  w  ?h! 

of  metabolism  which  may  cause  early  death  fj^^  Hi"  ^^^^  ^^^  Attorney  General  has  out  discrimination              PP^^^^^s  witn 

or  mental  retardation  amone  survivors      if  '^^en    nis    cue    from    a    case    that    was  The  hiehpr  Pmirf  «,,:.,,«■  «  u**!    *  _*v 

detected  early,  these  coTt^^ns^c^^^pre^f  CSS'n  '''"^'^'  ?  !^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  an^slid  S  U  may  be    ha    the  Xm 

vented  by  early  treatment.    It  should  be  ex-  Jf  St  .-i          ^^?          •  "  ^^  ^l^g^d  that  cations  provided  by  thrstate  ^Se  a  S^ 

pected  that  all  the  tests.  If  found  to  be  as  ^  \^^  dec^ion  of  Louisiana  et  al..  Appel-  stringent  and  were  nrohahfv  ,,^!h  ««. 

practical  or  reliable  as  the  phenylketonuria  ^^^^-  ^^^mst  United  States,  decided  on  basi^to  denv  thP  vo^p  fn^t^  .  ^   w       a 

test,  would  find  widespread   use  both  ,n  ^^'^^  ^  "^  'his  year,  the  Supreme  Court  e^n  to  fome  wSil^s                     '''^'  ^""^ 

rsSrX-e-"^-^^----^     copTof^rhfd^cUn^^S^iSl-pr^p^^^^^^^         KaK^^^^^^ 

ment    of  Health.    Education,    and    Sare     fi^S  a   dLSon^f   thp^nwpr   In  ^"  S''^"''^  ^°"^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^trict  of  Colum- 
pollclea  and  practices  ought  to  be  as  con       whJrPin  thpt^  i^c  oi   l^  i''''^'^    S^"^'    *  ^ia— something   unheard   of.     The   leg- 

eistent  as  possible  with 'one^'anoth^r  Td     dence-aSted  evidencT  S"?  tmdl^^  islature  could  not  go  ahead  under  the 

that  cooperation  should  exist  In  order  to     sSnH     fw   fho  ^^1  Tt'       ^  ^  ""^^^"  '^"''^^  decision  and  require  a  re-regis- 

carry  out  DHEW  responsibilities.                          J^^  to  Sisrrim1n«t5  a^t*'°'?   ^^^^  "^^^^  ^^"°^-     "  ^^^^^  not  u^e  a  literacy  test 

used  to  discriminate  against  some  per-  in  any  of  the  64  parishes        ""^  "^^  *- 

^ —                         sons  on  account  of  race.    This  occurred  ao  ♦*,„  o       T  Pyis"es 

in  21  of  thp  64  nari^hpc  iT,  «,,;  QfofT  ^^  '^^  Senator  from  Georgia  stated. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS                        Brieflv   tL  f^f.  wprp^>,  7t      ^^-  '^^'^  ^^  absolutely  no  language  in  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-     did^hat'a  IftLlrylertThiXSd^^     tome?  GeTer'J?"*^  T"?^  ^^^^  ^'.^  ^^- 
ppre.   Is  there  further  morning  busineS'     interpretation  of  the  Co^titut?onRp       ^J^^f^  ^^neral  or  the  Congress  has  a 

^—~^~^—.—.  legislature  abolished  the  old  test  and  adopted  and  the  bill  eops  thrnn^h  m 

VOTINGRIGHT.ACTOEiae5  ^^^^V^'Z^^^^^^^^^  EL^S 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pn>  tem-  ?L' iS  to^SLt nS?f  ^ ^T^  ^°^""  iSi^dlsfrrto^h^ate^r  ^         with 

pore^    The  hour  of  12:30  p.m.  having  ar-  ife  subieSL  n^t^^^H  °.''hh^^^^^    °^  ^^^P^^  ^  registration,  it  cannot  do  so 

rived,     under    the    unanimous-consent  ui^n  the  mpH?f  of  ;>,n"^  "^'1  ^°^  ^  ^^^^°^'  ^°"^^^*  ^^  the  Attorney  General 

agreement  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen-  cSSrt  dfd  ^oW    hnwpvtr   fh  J^l'    ^?  and  the  District  Court  in  the  District 

ate  the  unfinished  business   which  wUl  nftH?hp.  ho^  J'  ^°T«^^^:  ^hat  since  21  of  Columbia. 

be  stated  by  title.  '     ""^'^  ^^     Snati^^?  aeaf.^JTcin^"'"^°'  ^.^         '  ^°P^  ^^^^  '^^  Pe'^ding  amendments 

criminating  against  Negroes  under  the     will  be  adopted. 


Maij  17,  1965 

I  wish  to  tell  my  good  friend  the  ma- 
jority leader,  as  well  as  the  minority 
leader,  that  I  was  in  hope  the  Senate 
would  adopt  some  of  our  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  to  make  the  bill 
constitutional,  so  we  could  have  a  vote 
soon;  but  so  far  we  have  presented  quite 
a  few  amendments  and  none  of  them 
has  been  adopted.  I  do  not  expect  any 
to  be  adopted.  The  bill,  if  passed,  wiU 
be  purely  sectional  in  scope  and  puni- 
tive in  purpose. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pi"inted 
in  the  Record  the  decision  upon  which 
the  Attorney  General  relies  in  his  rec- 
ommendation that  Congress  pass  a  law 
to  suspend  State  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Appeal  From   the   Unfted   States   Disirict 

Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Lou- 
isiana 

Louisiana  v.  United  States. 

Syllabus,  Louisiana  et  al.  v.  United  States. 
No.  67.    Argued  January  26-27.  1965. — 
Decided  March  8,  1965 

"Pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  §  1971  (c)  the 
Attorney  General  brought  this  action  against 
appellants,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  three 
members  of  the  State  Registration  Board, 
and  the  Board's  Director-Secretary,  charging 
a  long-standing  plan  to  deprive  Louisiana 
Negroes  of  voting  rights  in  violation  of  §  1971 
(a)  and  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments.  The  complaint  alleged  and  the 
District  Court  held  that  the  discriminatory 
scheme  began  with  the  adoption  of  a  "grand- 
father clause"  in  the  Louisiana  Constitution 
of  1898,  when  about  44%  of  the  State's  regis- 
tered voters  were  Negroes.  Upon  this  Court's 
Invalidation  of  a  similar  clause.  Louisiana 
in  1921  substituted  a  new  "interpretation 
test,"  which  required  an  applicant  to  Inter- 
pret a  section  of  the  State  or  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar. 
Prom  that  time  to  1944  the  proportion  of 
registered  voters  who  were  Negroes  did  not 
exceed  1%,  mainly  because  the  white  primary 
system  kept  Negroes  from  participating  In 
the  Democratic  primary,  the  only  politically 
significant  election  In  the  State.  When  after 
this  Court  in  1944  invalidated  racial  discrim- 
ination in  primary  elections  and  many  regis- 
trars still  failed  to  apply  the  interpretation 
test,  the  percentage  of  voters  who  were  Ne- 
groes Increased  to  15%.  a  situation  which, 
along  with  increased  segregationist  sentiment 
following  this  Court's  school  desegregation 
decision,  led  the  legislature  to  create  a  "Seg- 
regation Committee."  That  committee  coop- 
erated with  Citizens  Councils  to  instruct 
registrars  to  promote  white  political  control 
and  to  begin  wholesale  purges  of  Negroes 
from  the  voting  rolls.  At  least  21  parishes 
in  the  mld-1950's  began  applying  the  inter- 
pretation test,  to  which  was  added  in  1960  a 
comprehension  requirement,  applicable  to  all 
persons,  which  the  State  Registration  Board 
ordered  rigidly  enforced.  The  District  Court, 
In  view  of  the  virtually  unlimited  discretion 
given  voting  registrars  by  the  Louisiana  laws 
and  because  the  21  parish  registrars  had  used 
the  interpretation  test  to  keep  Negroes  from 
voting,  held  that  test  on  its  face  and  as  ap- 
plied Invalid  under  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments  and  42  U.S.C.  §  1971 
'a)  and  enjoined  its  future  use  in  the  State; 
with  respect  to  the  21  parishes  where  the 
test  was  found  to  have  been  applied.  It  also 
enjoined  use  of  a  new  "citizenship"  test 
absent  a  reregistration  of  voters  so  that  a 
new  test  will  apply  to  all  or  none,  and  re- 
quired monthly  registration  reports  to  be 
made  for  those  parishes.    Held: 

"1.  The  Attorney  General  has  power  to  sue 
a  State  and  Its  officials  to  protect  Negroes' 
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voting  rights  guaranteed  by  42  U.S.C.  §  1971 
(a)  and  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments.  United  States  v.  Mississippi, 
ante,  p.  128,  followed.   P.  151. 

"2.  The  evidence  amply  supported  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  findings  that  Louisiana's  In- 
terpretation test,  as  written  and  applied  so 
as  to  give  registrars  unbridled  discretion 
without  any  objective  standards  to  determine 
voting  qualifications,  was  pjirt  of  a  success- 
ful plan  unlawfully  to  deprive  Louisiana 
Negroes  of  their  voting  rights.  Schnell  v. 
Davis,  336  U.S.  933.  affirming  81  F.  Supp.  872 
(D.C.  S.D.  Ala.),  followed.     Pp.  151-153. 

"3.  The  decree  was  well  within  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  discretion  to  eliminate  past 
voting  discrimination  against  Negroes  in 
Louisiana  and  to  bar  like  discrimination  in 
the  future.     Pp.  154-156. 

"(a)  The  decree  properly  enjoned  further 
use  of  the  interpretation  test.    P.  154. 

"(b)  Since  a  large  proportion  of  Negroes 
In  the  21  parishes  had  been  kept  from  regis- 
tering by  the  discriminatory  interpretation 
test,  under  which  virtually  all  white  appli- 
cants were  allowed  to  register,  the  decree 
properly  barred  application  of  the  new 
"citizenship"  test,  which  the  State  claims  Is 
objective,  absent  a  complete  reregistration  of 
all  voters  In  those  parishes.     Pp.  154-155. 

"(c)  The  requirement  for  monthly  registra- 
tion reports  for  the  21  parishes  was  proper  to 
InforiA  the  court  as  to  whether  the  old  dis- 
criminatory practices  had  been  eliminated. 
Pp.  155-156." 

225  F.  Supp.  353.  affirmed. 

Harry  J.  Kran,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Louisiana,  argued  the  case  for  appel- 
lants. With  him  on  the  brief  were  Jack  P. 
P.  Gremilllon,  Attorney  General  of  Louisiana, 
and  Carroll  Buck.  First  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

Louis  F.  Clailxjrne  argued  the  cause  for  the 
United  States.  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
Solicitor  General  Cox.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Marshall.  Harold  H.  Greene  and 
David  Rubin. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

Pursuant  to  authority  granted  in  42  U.S.C. 
§  1971  (c)  (1958  ed..  Supp.  V),  the  Attorney 
General  brought  this  action  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana 
against  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  three 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Registration, 
and  the  Director-Secretary  of  the  Board.  The 
complaint  charged  that  the  defendants  by 
following  and  enforcing  tinconstltutional 
State  laws  had  been  denying  and  unless 
restrained  by  the  court  would  continue  to 
deny  Negro  citizens  of  Louisiana  the  right 
to  vote,  m  violation  of  42  U.S.C.  §  1971  (a) 
(1958  ed.)  '  and  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  case  was  tried  and  after 
submission  of  evidence.^  the  three-judge 
District  Court,  convened  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  S  2281  (1958  ed.).  gave  judgment  for 
the  United  States.  225  F.  Supp.  353.  The 
State  and  the  other  defendants  appealed,  and 
we  noted  probable  jurisdiction.  377  U.S.  987. 


1  "All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote  at  any 
election  by  the  people  in  any  State.  Territory, 
district,  county,  city,  parish,  tcwnshlp. 
school  district,  municipality,  or  other  terri- 
torial subdivision,  shall  be  entitled  and  al- 
lowed to  vote  at  all  such  elections,  without 
distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude;  any  constitution,  law,  cus- 
tom, usage,  or  regulation  of  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  by  or  under  its  authority,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  16  Stat.  140. 
42  U.S.C.  §   1971(a)  (1958ed.). 

•The  appellants  did  not  present  any  evi- 
dence. By  stipulation  all  the  Government's 
evidence  was  presented  in  written  fonxi. 


The  complaint  alleged,   and   the  District 
Court  found,  that  beginning  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  Constitution  of  1898. 
when  approximately  44%  of  all  the  registered 
voters  In  the  State  were  Negroes,  the  State 
had  put  Into  effect  a  successful  policy  of 
denying  Negro  citizens  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  their  race.    The  1898  constitution 
adopted  what  was  known  as  a  "grandfather 
clause."  which  Imposed  burdensome  require- 
ments  for   registration    thereafter   but   ex- 
empted from  these  future  requirements  any 
person  who  had  been  entitled  to  vote  before 
January    1.    1867.    or   who   was    the   son   or 
grandson  of  such  a  person.'    Such  a  trans- 
parent expedient  for  disfranchising  Negroes, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  slaves  until  1863 
and  not  entitled  to  vote  in  Louisiana  before 
1867.«  was  held  unconstitutional  in  1915  as 
a  violation  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  In 
a  case  involving  a  similar  Oklahoma  consti- 
tutional provision.     Guinn  v.  United  States, 
238  U.S.  347.    Soon  after  that  decision  Lou- 
isiana, In  1921.  adopted  a  new  constitution 
replacing      the      repudiated      "grandfather 
clause"  with  what  the  complaint  calls  an 
"interpretation  test,"  which  required  that  an 
applicant  for  registration  be  able  to  "give  a 
reasonable  Interpretation"  of  any  clavise  in 
the  Louisiana  Constitution  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.*    From  the  adop- 
tion  of   the    1921    Interpretation   test   until 
1944,  the  District  Court's  opinion  stated,  the 
percentage  of  registered  voters  in  Louisiana 
who  were  Negroes  never  exceeded  one  per- 
cent.   Prior  to  1944  Negro  interest  in  voting 
in  Louisiana  had  been  slight,  largely  because 
the  State's  white  primary  law  kept  Negroes 
from  voting  In  the  Democratic  Party  primary 
election,  the  only  election  that  mattered  In 
the  political  climate  of  that  State.     In  1944. 
however,  this  Court  invalidated  the  substan- 
tially identical  white  primary  law  of  Texas.* 
and  with  the  explicit  statutory  bar  to  their 
voting  in  the  primary  removed  and  because 
of  a  generally  heightened  political  Interest, 
Negroes  in  increasing  nimabers  began  to  reg- 
ister in  Louisiana.    The  white  primary  sys- 
tem had  been  so  effective  in  barring  Negroes 
from  voting  that  the  "interpretation  test"  as 
a  disfranchising  device  had  been  Ignored  over 
the  years.    Many  registrars  continued  to  ig- 
nore it  after  1944,  and  in  the  next  dozen  years 
the  proportion  of  registered  voters  who  were 
Negroes  rose  from  two-tenths  of  one  percent 
to  approximately  15%  by  March  1956.     This 
fact,  coupled  with  this  Cotirt's  1954  invalida- 
tion of  laws   requiring  school  segregation.' 
prompted  the  State  to  try  new  devices  to 
keep  the  white  citizens  in  control.    The  Lou- 
isiana Legislature  created  a  committee  which 
became  known  as  the  "Segregation  Commit- 
tee"  to   seek   means   of    accomplishing  this 
goal.     The  chairman  of  this  committee  also 
helped  to  organize  a  semlprivate  group  called 
the  Association  of  Citizens  Councils,  which 
thereafter   acted   in   close   cooperation  with 
the  legislative  committee  to  preserve  white 
supremacy.    The  legislative  committee  and 
the  Citizens  Councils  set  up  programs,  which 
parish  voting  registrars  were  required  to  at- 
tend, to  instruct  the  registrars  on  how  to 
promote  white  political  control.    The  com- 
mittee and  the  Citizens  Councils  also  began 
a  wholesale  challenging  of  Negro  names  al- 
ready on  the  voting  rolls,  with  the  result 
that  thousands  of  Negroes,  but  virtually  no 
whites,  were  purged  from  the  rolls  of  voters. 
Beginning  in  the  middle  1950 's  registrars  of 


3  La.  Const.  1898,  Art.  197.  §5.  See  gen- 
erally Eaton,  The  Suffrage  Clause  in  the  New 
Constitution  of  Louisiana.  13  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
279. 

•The  Louisiana  Constitution  of  1868  for 
the  first  time  permitted  Negroes  to  vote. 
La.  Const.  1868.  Art.  98. 

»La.  Const.  1921.  Art.  Vni.  !§l(c),  1(d). 

«  Smith  V.  AUicright,  321  UJS.  649. 

">  Brotpn  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483. 
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at  least  21  parishes  began  to  apply  the  Inter- 
pretation test.  In  1960  the  State  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  to  require  every  applicant 
thereafter  to  "be  able  to  understand"  as  well 
as  "give  a  reasonable  interpretation"  of  any 
section  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution 
"when  read  to  him  by  the  registrar." »  The 
State  Board  of  Registration  in  cooperation 
with  the  Segregation  Committee  issued  orders 
that  all  parish  registrars  must  strictly  com- 
ply with  the  new  provisions. 

The  interpretation  test,  the  court  found, 
vested  in  the  voting  registrars  a  virtually  un- 
controlled discretion  as  to  who  should  vote 
and  who  should  not.  Under  the  State's 
statutes  and  constitutional  provisions  the 
registrars,  without  any  objective  standard 
to  guide  them,  determine  the  manner  In 
which  the  interpretation  test  is  to  be  given, 
whether  it  is  to  be  oral  or  written,  the  length 
and  complexity  of  the  sections  of  the  State 
or  Federal  Constitution  to  be  understood  and 
interpreted,  and  what  interpretation  is  to  be 
considered  correct.  There  was  ample  evi- 
dence to  support  the  District  Court's  finding 
that  registrars  in  the  21  parishes  where  the 
test  was  found  to  have  been  used  had  exer- 
cised their  broad  powers  to  deprive  otherwise 
qualified  Negro  citizens  of  their  right  to 
vote:  and  that  the  existence  of  the  test  as  a 
hurdle  to  voter  qualification  has  in  Itself 
deterred  and  will  continue  to  deter  Negroes 
from  attempting  to  register  in  Louisiana. 

Because  of  the  virtually  unlimited  discre- 
tion vested  by  the  Louisiana  laws  in  the 
registrars  of  voters,  and  because  in  the  21 
parishes  where  the  interpretation  test  was 
applied  that  discretion  bad  been  exercised  to 
keep  Negroes  from  voting  because  of  their 
race,  the  District  Court  held  the  interpreta- 
tion test  invalid  on  its  face  and  as  applied, 
as  a  Violation  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  of  42  U.S.C.  §1971(a).» 
The  District  Court  enjoined  future  use  of 
the  test  in  the  State,  and  with  respect  to  the 
21  parishes  where  the  invalid  interpretation 
test  was  found  to  have  been  applied,  the 
District  Court  also  enjoined  use  of  a  newly 
enacted  "citizenship"  test,  which  did  not 
repeal  the  Interpretation  test  and  the  valid- 
ity of  which  was  not  challenged  in  this  suit, 
unless  a  rereglstratlon  of  all  voters  In  those 
parishes  is  ordered,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  voters  in  those  parishes  who  had  not 
passed  the  same  test. 

I 
We  have  held  this  day  in  United  States  v. 
Mississippi,  ante.  p.  128,  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  power  to  bring  suit  against  a 
State  and  its  officials  to  protect  the  voting 
rights  of  Negroes  guaranteed  by  42  U.S.C. 
§  1971(a)  and  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments."*    There  can  be  no  doubt  from 


» La.  Acts  1960,  No.  613,  amending  La.  Const. 
Art.  Vin,  §  1(d),  previously  Implemented  In 
La.  Rev.  Stat.  fnS:  36.  Under  the  1921  con- 
stitution the  requirement  that  an  applicant 
be  able  "to  understand"  a  section  "read  to 
him  by  the  registrar"  applied  only  to  illiter- 
ates. La.  Const.  1921,  Art  VIII,  §  1(d):  com- 
pare id...  I  1(c). 

» "Although  the  vote-abridging  pxxrpose 
and  effect  of  the  | interpretation]  test  render 
It  per  se  Invalid  under  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, it  is  also  per  se  Invalid  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  The  vices  cannot  be 
cured  by  an  injunction  enjoining  its  unfair 
application."     225  F.  Supp.,  at  391-392. 

•"It  is  argued  that  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Registration  were  not  properly 
made  defendants  because  they  were  'mere 
conduits."  without  authority  to  enforce  State 
registration  requirements.  The  Board  has 
the  power  and  duty  to  supervise  administra- 
tion of  the  interpretation  test  and  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  registrars  to  fol- 
low in  applying  it.  La.  Rev.  Stat.  §  18:191A; 
La.  Const.  Art.  VIII,  §  18.    The  Board  also  Is 


the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  District 
Court  was  amply  Justified  in  finding  that 
Louisiana's  interpretation  test,  as  written 
and  as  applied,  was  part  of  a  successful  plan 
to  deprive  Louisiana  Negroes  of  their  right 
to  vote.  This  device  for  accomplishing  un- 
constitutional discrimination  has  been  little 
If  any  less  successful  than  was  the  "grand- 
father clause"  invalidated  by  this  Court's 
decision  in  Guinn  v.  United  States,  supra. 
50  years  ago.  which  when  that  clause  was 
adopted  in  1898  had  seemed  to  the  leaders  of 
Louisiana  a  much  preferable  way  of  assuring 
white  political  supremacy.  The  Governor 
of  Louisiana  stated  In  1S98  that  he  believed 
that  the  "grandfather  clause"  solved  the 
problem  of  keeping  Negroes  from  voting  "In 
a  much  more  upright  and  manly  fashion"  " 
than  the  method  adopted  previously  by  the 
States  of  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina, 
which  left  the  qualification  of  applicants  to 
vote  "largely  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
the  officers  administering  the  law."  '-  A  del- 
egate to  the  1893  Louisiana  Constitutional 
Convention  also  criticized  an  Interpretation 
test  because  the  "arbitrary  power,  lodged 
with  the  registration  officer,  practically 
places  his  decision  beyond  the  pale  of  Judi- 
cial review;  and  he  can  enfranchise  or  dis- 
franchise voters  at  his  own  sweet  will  and 
pleasure   without   let  or   hindrance."" 

But  Loulslanans  of  a  later  generation  did 
place  Just  such  arbitrary  power  In  the^ands 
of  election  officers  who  have  used  it  with 
phenomenal  success  to  keep  Negroes  from 
voting  in  the  State.  The  State  admits  that 
the  statutes  end  provisions  of  the  state 
constitution  establishing  the  Interpretation 
test  "vest  discretion  in  the  registrars  of  vot- 
ers to  determine  the  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants for  registration"  while  imposing  "no 
definite  and  objective  standards  upon  regis- 
trars of  voters  for  the  administration  of  the 
interpretation  test."  And  the  District  Court 
found  that  "Louisiana  .  .  .  provides  no  ef- 
fective method  whereby  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious action  by  registrars  of  voters  may  be 
prevented  or  redressed."  '•  The  applicant 
facing  a  registrar  in  Louisiana  thus  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  his  voting  fate  to  that 
official's  uncontrolled  power  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant's  understanding  of  the 
Federal  or  State  Constitution  is  satisfactory. 
As  the  evidence  showed,  colored  people,  even 
some  with  the  most  advanced  education  and 
scholarship,  were  declared  by  voting  registrars 
with  less  education  to  have  an  unsatisfactory 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  of  Louisi- 
ana or  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  not  a 
test  but  a  trap,  sufficient  to  stop  even  the 
most  brilliant  man  on  his  way  to  the  voting 
booth.  The  cherished  right  of  people  In  a 
country  like  ours  to  vote  cannot  be  obliter- 
ated by  the  use  of  laws  like  this,  which  leave 
the  voting  fate  of  a  citizen  to  the  passing 
whim  or  impulse  of  an  individual  registrar. 
Many  of  our  cases  have  pointed  out  the  in- 


by  statute  directed  to  fashion  and  administer 
the  new  "citizenship"  test.  La.  Rev.  Stat. 
§  18: 191  A:  La.  Const.  Art.  VITI.  §  18.  And  the 
Board  has  the  power  to  remove  any  registrar 
from  office  "at  will."  La.  Const.  Art  VIII. 
§  18.  In  these  circumstances  the  Board  mem- 
bers were  properly  made  defendants.  Com- 
pare Vnited  States  v.  ?4ississippi,  ante,  at 
141-142. 

There  Is  also  no  merit  in  the  argument  that 
the  registrars,  who  were  not  defendants  In 
this  suit,  were  indispensable  parties.  The 
regi.strars  have  no  personal  Interest  In  the 
outcome  of  this  case  and  are  bound  to  follow, 
the  directions  of  the  State  Board  of  Registra-' 
tlon. 

'^Louisiana  Senate  Journal,  1898,  p.  33. 

'^Tbid. 

'-  Kernan,  The  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1898  and  its  Work,  Proceedings  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Bar  Association  for  1898-1899,  pp.  59- 
60. 

'  225  F.  Supp.,  at  384. 


validity  of  laws  so  completely  devoid  of 
standards  and  restrains.  See,  e.g..  United 
States  V.  L.  Cohen  Grocery  Co.,  255  U.S.  81 
Squarely  In  point  is  Schnell  v.  Davis.  336  US 
933,  affirming  81  F.  Supp.  872  (D.C.S.D.  Ala!), 
in  which  we  affirmed  a  district  court  judg- 
ment striking  down  as  a  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  an 
Alabama  constitutional  provision  restricting 
the  right  to  vote  in  that  State  to  persons 
who  could  "understand  and  explain  any 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States"  to  the  satisfaction  of  voting  regis- 
trars. We  likewise  affirm  here  the  District 
Court's  holding  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Louisiana  Constitution  and  statutes  which 
require  voters  to  satisfy  registrars  of  their 
ability  to  "understand  and  give  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  any  section"  of  the  Federal 
or  Louisiana  Constitution  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. And  we  agree  with  the  District 
Court  that  it  specifically  conflicts  with  the 
prohibitions  against  discrimination  in  voting 
because  of  race  found  both  in  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  and  42  U.S.C.  §  1971(a)  to  sub- 
ject citizens  to  such  an  arbitrary  power  as 
Louisiana  has  given  its  registrars  under  these 
laws. 

II 

This  leaves  for  consideration  the  District 
Court's  decree.  We  bear  In  mind  that  the 
court  has  not  merely  the  power  but  the  duty 
to  render  a  decree  which  will  so  far  as  pos- 
sible eliminate  the  discriminatory  effects  of 
the  past  as  well  as  bar  like  discrimination 
in  the  future.  Little  if  any  objection  is  raised 
to  the  propriety  of  the  injunction  against 
further  use  of  the  interpretation  test  as  it 
stood  at  the  time  this  action  was  begun,  and 
without  further  discussion  we  affirm  that 
part  of  the  decree. 

Appellants'  chief  argument  against  the  de- 
cree concerns  the  effect  which  should  be 
given  the  new  voter-qualification  test 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Registration  In 
August  1962.  pursuant  to  statute  '^  and  sub- 
sequent coiostitutional  amendment  >"  after 
this  suit  had  been  filed.  The  new  test,  says 
the  State,  Is  a  uniform,  objective,  standard- 
ized "citizenship"  test  administered  to  all 
prtDspectlve  voters  alike.  Under  it,  according 
to  the  State,  an  applicant  is  "required  to  in- 
discriminately draw  one  of  ten  cards.  Each 
card  h.is  six  multiple  choice  questions,  four 
of  which  the  applicant  must  answer  cor- 
rectly." Confining  Itself  to  the  allegations 
of  the  complaint,  the  District  Court  did  not 
pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  new  test,  but 
did  take  it  into  consideration  In  formulating 
the  decree."  The  court  found  that  past  dis- 
crimination agai.ist  Negro  applicants  in  the 
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'"•  La.  Acts  1962,  No.  62.  amending  La.  Rev. 
Stat.  18:191A. 

"La.  Acts  1962.  No.  539,  amending  La. 
Const.  Art.  VIII.  §  18. 

'■  Like  the  District  Court,  we  express  no 
opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  "citizenship"  test.  Any  question  as  to 
that  point  is  specifically  reserved.  That  test 
was  never  challenged  in  the  complaint  or 
any  other  pleading.  The  District  Court  said 
"we  repeat  that  this  decision  does  not  touch 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  citizenship 
test  as  a  state  qualification  for  voting." 
225  F.  Supp..  at  397.  The  Solicitor  General 
did  not  challenge  the  validity  of  the  new 
test  In  this  Court  either  in  briefs  or  in  oral 
argument,  but  Instead  recognized  specifically 
that  that  Issue  was  not  before  us  In  this 
case.  And  at  oral  argument  In  this  Court 
the  attorney  for  the  United  States  stated 
that  the  Government  has  pending  in  a  lower 
court  a  new  suit  challenging  registra- 
tion procedures  in  Louisiana  "under  the  new 
regime,"  i.e..  employed  subsequent  to  the  in- 
validation of  the  interpretation  test  in  this 
case.  The  new  "citizenship"  test,  he  said, 
"Is  simply  not  an  issue  In  this  proceeding 
and  was  not  Invalidated  In  the  lower  court 
and  we  are  not  here  challenging  it." 


21  parishes  where  the  Interpretation  test 
bad  been  applied  had  greatly  reduced  the 
proportion  of  potential  Negro  voters  who 
were  registered  as  compared  witli  the  propor- 
tion of  whites.  Most  if  not  all  of  those  white 
voters  had  been  permitted  to  register  on  far 
less  rigorous  terms  than  colored  applicants 
whose  applications  were  rejected.  Since  the 
new  "citizenship"  test  does  not  provide  for 
a  rereglstratlon  of  voters  already  accepted 
by  the  registrars,  it  would  affect  only  appli- 
cants not  already  registered,  and  would  not 
disturb  the  eligibility  of  the  white  voters 
who  had  been  allowed  to  register  while  dis- 
criminatory practices  kept  Negroes  from  do- 
ing so.  In  these  21  parishes,  while  the  regis- 
tration of  white  persons  v;as  increasing,  tlae 
number  of  Negroes  registered  decreased  from 
25,331  to  10,351.  Under  these  circunastances 
we  think  that  the  court  was  quite  right  to 
decree  that,  as  to  persons  who  met  age  and 
residence  requirements  during  the  years  in 
which  the  Interpretation  test  was  used,  use 
of  the  new  "citizenship"  test  should  be  post- 
poned in  those  21  parishes  where  registrars 
used  the  old  Interpretation  test  until  those 
parishes  have  ordered  a  complete  rereglstra- 
tlon of  voters,  so  that  the  new  test  will  ap- 
ply alike  to  all  or  to  none.  Cf.  United  States 
V.  Duke.  332  F.  2d  759.  769-770  (C.A.  5th  Clr.) . 

It  also  was  certainly  an  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  the  district  court's  discretion  to  order 
reports  to  be  made  every  month  concerning 
the  registration  of  voters  in  these  21  parishes, 
in  order  that  the  court  might  be  Informed 
as  to  whether  the  old  discriminatory  prac- 
tices really  had  been  abandoned  in  good 
faith.  The  need  to  eradicate  past  evil  ef- 
fects and  to  prevent  the  continuation  or 
repetition  in  the  future  of  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  shown  to  be  so  deeply  en- 
grained in  the  laws,  policies,  and  traditions 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  completely  justi- 
fied the  district  court  In  entering  the  decree 
It  did  and  In  retaining  jurisdiction  of  the 
entire  case  to  hear  any  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination in  other  parishes  and  to  enter  such 
orders  as  justice  from  time  to  time  might 
require. 

Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  considers  that  the  con- 
stitutional conclusions  reached  In  this 
opinion  cp.n  properly  be  based  only  on  the 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment.  In  all 
other  respects,  he  fully  subscribes  to  tills 
opinion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  expire(i. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

-The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  yield  me  2  minutes? 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader  and 
I  have  consulted  in  recent  days,  have 
reviewed  debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
have  agreed  that  some  modifications  of 
the  language  of  our  jointly  sponsored 
substitute  would  be  desirable  to  more 
clearly  state  what  we  originally  intended 
and  still  intend  the  bill  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  two 
amendments  to  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
substitute  and  ask  that  they  be  incorpo- 
rated as  a  part  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Montana  asking  for  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  asking  for 
unanimous  consent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  it, 
what  is  being  sought  now  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  merely  to  modify  the 
amendment  which  was  proposed  by  him 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
others;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    That  is  the  understanding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  is  now  pending. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  if 
the  unanimous  consent  request  is  not 
agreed  to.  the  majority  leader  and  oth- 
ers would,  of  course,  have  the  right  to 
send  up  these  pi'oposals  as  amendments 
to  the  second  substitute;  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  correctly  stated 
the  situation.   But  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  If 
that  determination  were  to  be  followed, 
these  amendments  would  not  be  subject 
to  an  amendment,  in  that  they  would  be 
in  the  second  degree;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  my  understanding, 
however,  that  any  other  portions  of  the 
substitute,  other  than  those  which  may 
have  heretofore  been  amended,  would  be 
subject  to  amendment;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  imani- 
mous  consent  request  to  modify  the 
amendment?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  15  after  line  3,  Insert  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows : 

"(c)  During  the  pendency  of  such  actions, 
and  thereafter  If  the  courts  declare  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  to  be 
constitutional,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  with  resp>ect  to  which  deter- 
minations have  been  made  under  subsection 
4(b)  and  a  declaratory  judgment  has  not 
been  entered  under  subsection  4(a),  during 
the  first  year  he  becomes  otherwise  entitled 
to  vote  by  reason  of  registration  by  State  or 
local  officials  or  listing  by  an  examiner,  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  pay 
a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders  payment  of  such  tax 
for  the  current  year  to  an  examiner  at  least 
forty-five  days  prior  to  election,  whether  or 
not  such  tender  would  be  timely  or  adequate 
under  State  law.  An  examiner  shall  have 
authority  to  accept  such  payment  from  any 
person  authorized  by  this  Act  to  make  an 
application  for  listing,  and  shall  issue  a  re- 
ceipt for  such  pajment.  The  examiner  shall 
transmit  promptly  any  such  poll  tax  pay- 
ment to  the  office  of  the  State  or  local  official 
authorized  to  receive  such  payment  under 
State  law,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant." 

On  page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  everything 
after  "allegations"  through  line  20  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "that  the 
applicant  Is  not  registered  to  vote,  and  such 
additional  allegations,  including  an  allega- 
tion that  within  ninety  days  preceding  his 
application  the  applicant  has  been  denied 
under  color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister or  to  vote  or  has  been  found  not  quali- 
fied to  vote  by  a  person  acting  under  color 
of  law,  as  the  Attorney  General  may  require." 

AMENDMENT  NO.    187 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
and  also  read  at  this  time  another 
amendment  which  will  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
the  clerk  will  read  the  amendment  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14, 
line  8,  strike  out  "Sec  9(a) "  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  9(a).  In  view  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  Is  denied  or  abridged  In  certain 
States  by  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting.  Congress 
declares  that  the  constitutional  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  Is  denied  or 
abridged  in  such  .States  by  the  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
of  voting.  To  assure  that  such  right  is  not 
denied  or  abridged  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Attorney  General  shall  forth- 
with institute  in  such  States  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  actions  for  declaratory 
judgment  or  injunctive  relief  against  the  en- 
forcement of  any  poll  tax,  or  substitute 
therefor  enacted  after  November  1,  1964, 
which,  as  a  condition  of  voting,  has  the  ptn-- 
pose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  modifications  already  agreed  to  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  request  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  Dirksen-Mans- 
field  substitute  at  the  next  printing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  will  yield  me  further 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    How  much  time  does 
,    the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Only  enough  time  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  is  my  understanding  of 
the  poll  tax  amendment  correct,  that  it 
is  a  separate  amendment,  to  be  called  up 
in  proper  order,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the 
substitute? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      The   Senator   is 
correct. 
<         Mr.  DOMINICK.     This  amendment, 
therefore,    would    not    be    subject    to 
amendment,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  if  any  Senator 
should  feel  that  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  is  inaccurate,  even  though 
he  may  wish  to  go  along  with  the  theory 
of  the  amendment,  the  only  way  to  have 
any  changes  made  would  be  to  vote  down 
the  amendment  and  offer  a  new  one;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that  I  made  cor- 
rect answers  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  believes  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  accurately  stating  the 
situation.  It  is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  a  change  could  be  made 
by  unanimous  consent  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Yes,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
Senator  rising  to  attack  the  constitution- 


ality of  the  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act 
finds  himself  in  a  veritable  quandary. 
He  does  not  know  where  to  begin. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  for  legislation  so 
obviously  unconstitutional  to  be  seriously 
introduced  and  considered  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  This  bill  is  an 
affront  to  the  intelligence  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Members  of  this  body.  It 
is  a  sham  being  perpetrated  upon  the 
American  people  who  have  been  emo- 
tionally deceived  into  believing  that  this 
bill  is  justified  and  -necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote,  which  in  fact  al- 
ready is  the  most  protected  right  in  the 
United  States  today. 

If  ever  there  is  justification  for  flouting 
and  suspending  the  Constitution  as  it 
applies  to  selected  States  in  the  Union, 
then  someday  the  people  may  be  told 
that  there  is  justification  for  suspending 
the  Constitution  as  it  applies  to  all  of  our 
50  sovereign  States. 

If  suspending  certain  sections  of  the 
Constitution  in  some  States  today  can  be 
justified,  then  certain  sections  of  this 
sacred  docimient  can  someday  be  sus- 
pended in  all  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  justification  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstances  for  suspending 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
for  violating  any  of  its  provisions. 

Whenever  the  American  people  allow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  into  believing 
that  any  such  justification  exists,  then 
their  lives,  their  liberty,  and  their  prop- 
erty stand  in  grave  jeopardy. 

Whenever  any  President,  whenever 
any  political  power,  whenever  any  court, 
or  whenever  the  Congress  can  push  aside 
the  Constitution  and  refuse  to  adhere  to 
its  requirements  and  prohibitions,  then 
the  survival  of  this  great  Nation  is 
severely  threatened.  This  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  our  republican 
form  of  government.  Tyranny  cannot 
be  far  behind  when  anyone  or  any  au- 
thority, regardless  of  how  powerful  or 
whatever  the  motives  may  be,  is  allowed 
to  govern  the  people  outside  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  act  according  to  whim, 
caprice,  or  for  personal  or  political  gain. 
Such  is  the  threat  that  we  face  today 
in  this  country.  Mr.  President.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  pending  legislation.  It 
violates  the  Constitution.  It  suspends 
the  Constitution.  It  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  rulings  of  Fed- 
eral courts,  including  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  for  almost  the  past  100  years,  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Presented  at  another  tUne,  when  the 
country  was  not  on  an  emotional  binge, 
legislation  such  as  this  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  and  scorn,  if  not  total 
disbelief. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  does  not 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
contemplates  that  the  States  shall  be 
just  as  supreme  in  the  field  of  legislation 
assigned  to  the  States  as  Congress  is  in 
the  field  of  legislation  assigned  to  the 
Federal  Government? 
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Mr.     TALMADGE. 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  makes  it  obvi- 
ous that  the  States  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voting? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  clear  to 
anyone  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  second  sec- 
tion of  brticle  I  of  the  Constitution  state 
in  substance,  in  the  plainest  words  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language,  that  the 
States  shall  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  vote  for  the  National  House 
esentatives? 

;aLMADGE.     The  Senator  is  en- 
^irrect.     This  fact  was  reestab- 
Tn  the   17th  amendment  to  the 
iitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  second  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  provide  in  simple  and 
understandable  English  words  that  the 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tors shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  shall  airect? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tii'ely  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  stated,  when  Congress  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  the  17th  amend- 
ment, and  the  States  ratified  the  17th 
amendment,  it  was  stated  in  that 
amendment,  borrowing  the  words  of  the 
second  section  of  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  the  States  shall  determine 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  be 
eligible  to  vote  for  Senators  of  the  United 
States.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  it  not  provide  in 
the  10th  amendment  that  all  power  not 
granted  to  Congress  or  forbidden  to  the 
States  is  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  Constitution,  in  four  separate 
provisions,  makes  it  as  plain  as  the  noon- 
day sun  that  the  power  to  legislate  with 
respect  to  qualifications  for  voting  be- 
longs to  the  States,  and  not  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  true. 
Every  Supreme  Court  decision  has  so 
held. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  pending  bill 
attempt  to  nullify  or  suspend  a  power 
of  the  States  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares  four  times 
belongs  to  the  States,  rather  than  to  the 
Federal  Goverrmient? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that   the    fourth    section    of    the   first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  States  shall  have  the  power  to 
prescribe  procedures  for  voting,  subject 
to  the  right  of  Congress  to  alter  the  laws 
established  in  such  procedures' 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Yes. 
Mr.  ERVEN.    The  bill  represents  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  sus- 
pend State  powers  which  are  so  clearly 
spelled  out  In  the  Constitution  that  any- 
one spending  a  half  hour  studying  the 
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Constitution  could  imderstand  it  cor- 
rectly; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  really  great 
problem  which  confronts  this  country 
today  is  the  problem  of  crime,  or  diso- 
bedience to  the  law? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  commission  of 
crime  is  encouraged  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Members  of 
Congress  support  a  bill  which  is  mani- 
festly an  affront  to  provisions  of  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.   ERVIN.     Does   not   the   Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  it  is  a  tragic 
example  to  be  setting  to  the  country  for 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  country  and 
a  substantial   number  of  Members   of 
Congress  to  show  their  impatience  with 
the  Constitution  and  their  unwillingness 
to  abide  by  it? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  share  that  view. 
It  would  be  regarded  as  incredible  to 
propose  that  the  Congress  enact  a  bill 
which  would  permit  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, an  appointed   Federal   official,   to 
take  over  State  and  local  election  ma- 
chinery in  our  sovereign  States. 
Yet,  that  is  what  the  bill  would  do. 
It  would  be  termed  ridiculous,  to  say 
the  least,  to  propose  that  States  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion simply  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  sta- 
tistics and  percentages. 
Yet,  this  is  what  this  bill  does. 
It  would  be  considered  beyond  all  rea- 
son to  condemn  carefully  selected  target 
States,  to  declare  them  guilty  and  then 
demand  that  if  they  want  to  be  absolved 
of  their  guilt,  they  must  come  all  the 
way  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  attempt  to 
prove  themselves  innocent. 
Yet,  this  bill  would  do  just  that. 
In  another  time,  this  bill  would  be 
shouted  down  as  the  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  that  it  is. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  today  has 
been  coerced  into  such  a  state  of  mind 
that  it  does  not  object  to  bending  the 
Constitution  just  a  little,  just  this  once. 
This  bill  does  more  than  bend  the  Con- 
stitution; it  tears  it  asunder,  and  history 
shows  that  in  instances  such  as  this, 
once  the  precedent  has  been  established, 
oppression  never  stops  with  "just  a  little, 
just  this  once." 

If  the  Congress  can  ignore  the  Con- 
stitution today,  it  can  do  so  tomorrow. 

If  provisions  of  the  Constitution  per- 
taining to  the  qualifications  of  voters 
can  be  suspended  today,  then  tomorrow 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  in 
any  other  area  regarding  the  rights  of 
the  States  or  the  liberties  of  the  people 
can  likewise  be  suspended. 

This  is  the  dangerous  ground  upon 
which  we  are  treading  today.  We  had 
best  alert  ourselves  to  this  danger  be- 
fore we  have  gone  too  far  and  it  is  too 
late  to  turn  back. 


Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
offends  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  in  so  many  instances, 
that  this  bill  should  be  struck  down  In 
its  entirety.  In  reality,  it  should  not  be 
amended,  modified,  or  improved  upon. 
It  should  be  relegated  to  the  same  trash 
heap  as  that  unconstitutional  and 
punitive  legislation  which  was  cou- 
rageously vetoed  by  President  An- 
drew Johnson  shortly  after  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  when  Senators  and 
Congressmen  wanted  to  punish  the 
South  and  make  it  an  occupied  territory 
under  the  heel  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington. 

This  bill  smacks  through  and  through 
of  Reconstruction  legislation.  It  singles 
out  several  of  the  same  States  victimized 
during  that  tragic  era  in  American  his- 
tory and  proposes  to  drum  them  out  of 
the  Union  by  denying  them  constitu- 
tional rights  guaranteed  all  the  other 
States.  In  43  States,  the  Constitution 
would  remain  in  full  force,  although  ad- 
mittedly I  cannot  say  for  how  long  this 
will  be,  while  in  7  States  it  is  nullified. 

The  historical  parallels  go  back  even 
further  in  history  than  Reconstruction. 
As  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
pointed  out  last  Friday  in  the  Senate, 
many  of  the  charges  made  by  American 
colonists  against  King  George  III  can  be 
applied  with  equal  applicability  to  this 
legislation. 

Just  as  King  George  told  the  colonists, 
the  Federal  Government  today  tells  these 
selected  States: 

You  have  no  rights.  We  will  deter- 
mine what  rights  you  may  have,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  taken  from  you. 

Your  people  have  no  courts.  If  we  de- 
termine that  you  have  violated  the  law 
that  we  have  forced  upon  you.  we  will 
drag  you  into  our  court,  not  just  to  an- 
swer to  charges,  but  to  prove  yourself 
innocent,  if  you  can,  for  it  has  already 
been  decided  that  you  are  guilty. 

Because  this  burden  of  guilt  is  hung 
around  your  neck,  your  rights  and  lib- 
erties must  be  drastically  curtailed.  For 
instance,  other  States  may  continue  to 
assert  their  constitutional  right  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  the  electorate, 
but  you  may  not.  Other  States  may  re- 
quire the  ability  to  read  and  write,  but 
you  may  not.  Other  States  may  require 
good  moral  character  of  its  voters,  but 
you  may  not. 

You  may  elect  a  legislature  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  your  State,  but  it  can- 
not enact  laws  without  the  approval  of 
our  court  and  our  Attorney  General. 
For  the  time  being,  we  will  decide  what 
laws  you  may  enact  relating  to  elections. 
Perhaps  later,  if  your  Governor  or  your 
legislature  displeases  us  mere,  we  will 
take  over  even  more  of  your  lawmaking 
processes. 

This  is  the  edict  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  against  my  State  of  Georgia, 
and  against  the  other  target  States.  It 
is  appalling  indeed,  it  is  sliocking  to  think 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  treat  sovereign  States  of  this  free 
Republic  in  such  a  perverse  and  heavy- 
handed  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  we  are 


compelled  to  endeavor  to  strike  some  of 
the  more  pernicious  and  uiiconstitutional 
provisions  from  this  bill. 

Amendments  Nos.  152  and  159,  which  I 
have  called  up,  would  strike  from  the  bill 
the  unheard-of,  and  unprecedented,  and 
blatantly  unconstitutional  proposition 
that  the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  a  political 
appointee,  and  the  Federal  District  Covu-t 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  exercise  veto 
powers  over  sovereign  State  legislatures. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  seek 
to  remove  would  prevent  legislatures  in 
the  target  States  from  enacting  or  en- 
forcing laws  pertaining  to  elections  with- 
out securing  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  District  Coiut  in  Wash- 
ington in  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment. 

This  is  probably  the  most  drastic  pro-  f 
posal  ever  made.  To  my  knowledge,  never  y 
before  in  the  annals  of  history  has  it 
been  suggested  that  State  legislatures 
submit  laws  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  approval  before  they  can  be  enacted. 
It  rips  the  Constitution  to  a  mere  shred. 
It  is  contrary  to  every  concept  of  juris- 
prudence we  have  ever  known.  Our 
Founding  Fathers,  or  anyone  who  came 
after  them,  never  contemplated  that  the 
Federal  court  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
or  the  Attorney  General  should  have 
veto  power  over  the  actions  of  sovereign 
legislative  bodies  of  our  50  States.  It  is 
imthinkable  to  suggest  that  any  court  or 
any  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  should  become  a 
part  of  a  State's  lawmaking  power. 

As  shocking  as  it  is,  this  is  precisely 
the  effect  of  this  legislation. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  United  States 
v.  Cruikshank,  92  U.S.  542,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
one  of  delegated  powers  alone.  Its  authority 
Is  defined  and  limited  by  the  Constitution. 
All  powers  not  granted  by  the  Instrument 
are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people. 
No  rights  can  be  acquired  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  except 
such  as  the  Goverrmient  of  the  United  States 
has  the  authority  to  grant  or  secure.  All 
that  cannot  be  so  granted  or  secured  are 
left  under  the  protection  of  the  States. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  the  courts 
may  exercise  no  prior  restraint  on  the 
enactment  of  laws  by  legislative  bodies. 
Certainly,  it  is  inconceivable  to  propose  "^ 
that  the  Federal  Government  be  given 
such  far-reaching  r>ower  over  the  ac- 
tions of  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  would 
make  it  impossible  for  any  of  the  target 
States  to  enact  legislation  changing  the 
date  of  an  election,  changing  the  quali- 
fications of  voters,  altering  any  election 
procedure,  or  affecting  State  or  local  elec- 
tions in  any  manner  whatsoever  without 
clearing  such  legislation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  district  court  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia. 

If  this  provision  is  left  in  the  bill,  the 
States  caught  in  the  clutches  of  a  cun- 
ningly contrived  mathematical  formula 
would  be  divested  of  their  legislative 
power. 

States  do  not  have  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General  before  their  leg- 
islatures can  enact  laws  affecting  their 
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people.  States  do  not  have  to  secure  such 
approval  of  any  court. 

Said  the  Supreme  Court  in  McChord  v. 
L.  &  N.  Railroad  Co..  183  U.S.  483.  496, 
46  L.Ed.  289  (1902)  : 

The  courts  cannot  in  one  case  forbid  the 
passage  of  a  law  nor  in  the  other  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution,  order,  or  ordinance. 
If  by  either  body,  the  legislature  or  the  board 
of  supervisors,  an  unconstitutional  act  be 
passed,  its  enforcement  may  be  arrested. 
The  parties  seeking  to  execute  the  invalid 
act  can  be  reached  by  the  courts,  while  the 
legislative  body  of  the  State  or  of  the  munic- 
ipality, in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  dis- 
cretion, is  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

As  it  was  succinctly  stated  by  the  court 
in  Prentis  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Co.,  211 
U.S.  210.  228,  53  L.  Ed.  150  (1908) : 

Litigation  cannot  arise  until  the  moment 
of  legislation  is  passed. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  an  excellent 
analysis  of  this  bill  had  the  following 
to  say  about  this  particular  provision: 

A  requirement  that  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment whose  voter-qualification  law  is 
nullified  by  the  new  Federal  act  must  obtain 
prior  Federal  court  approval  before  trying 
to  enforce  any  new  law.  Johnson  adminis- 
tration experts  and  constitutional  authori- 
ties at  universities  agree  that  no  previous  law 
has  ever  required  that  local  governing  bodies 
submit  their  work  for  advance  Federal  ap- 
proval. That  section  "seems  to  stand  our 
constitutional  system  of  Judicial  review  on 
Its  head.  :«Itaeit  for  a  worthy  end,"  said  Prof. 
Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr..  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School  here. 

Given  the  liberal  hue  of  the  present  Su- 
preme Court,  most  constitutional  authorities 
are  confident  the  use  of  Federal  registrars 
would  be  upheld  under  the  15  th  amendment, 
on  the  ground  It  specifically  Instructs  Con- 
gress to  legislate  against  discrimination  in 
voting.  Some  of  these  authorities  are  less 
ready,  however,  to  predict  that  the  Court 
would  allow  the  prior-approval  provision  to 
stand,  because  of  the  precedent  it  could  set 
for  other  kinds  of  legislation. 

The  prior-approval  provision  is  toughened 
even  more  by  requiring  that  the  reviewing 
court  consist  of  three  Judges  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia:  all  Federal  judges  outside  the 
District  of  Colum'iia  would  be  specifically 
forbidden  to  consider  cases  rirising  from  this 
section. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  £m  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  he  has  ever  read  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  which  undertook  to  give  r.n 
executive  officer  the  right  to  make  judi- 
cial decisions  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  State  statutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  never  have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  found  in  volume  16i  a  >  sec- 
tion 621  of  Corpus  Juris  Secundum,  under 
the  subject  of  "Constitutional  Law": 

statutes  making  written  instruments  con- 
clusive evidence  of  facts  stated  therein,  or 
making  proof  of  certain  facts  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  other  facts,  operate  to  deny  a  hear- 
ing on  the  facts  in  issue  and  thus  violate  the 
guarantees  of  due  process  of  law. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  if  he 
agrees    with   the   Senator   from   North 


Carolina  that  that  is  a  correct  statement 
of  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  bill  provide 
that  the  certificates  and  determinations 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  conclusive  of  the  facts 
they  recite? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  does;  and  it  is 
completely  violative  of  the  due  process 
clause,  as  the  able  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  bill  give 
the  Attorney  General  wiiat  can  be  de- 
scribed only  as  omnipotent  power  over 
the  States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  make  him  a  co-Governor  of  eveiy 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Although  a  State  has 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voters  and  to  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  elections,  the  bill 
provides  that  seven  States  could  not 
change  their  laws  on  these  subjects  with- 
out first  obtaining  permission  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  or 
coming  anywhere  from  250  to  1.000  miles 
to  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  if  the  Attorney  General  should 
refuse  to  give  them  permission  to  change 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  If  a  State  tries  to 
cliange  the  date  of  an  election  in  Raleigh, 
N.C..  or  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  it  must  come  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  say,  "Mr. 
Attorney  General,  will  you  please  let  us 
do  that?" 

If  the  State  of  Alabama  wishes  to  re- 
peal the  poll  tax  law  in  Alabama,  its  rep- 
re.sentatives  must  come  up  here  and  say, 
"Mr.  Attorney  General,  please  can  we  do 
thLs?"  It  is  an  unheard  of  delegation 
of  power. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  measure 
also  provide  that  the  Attorney  General, 
for  any  reason  which  he  may  pluck  out 
of  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  may  have 
examiners  appointed  to  exercise  func- 
tions that  are  vested  in  the  State  by  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  After  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  inflicted  those  vast  powers  upon 
a  State,  does  not  the  measure  provide 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  permit  or 
refuse  to  permit  States  to  resume  the 
registration  of  their  own  voters? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  a  tragic  state 
vi!l  have  been  reached  in  the  history  of 
thp  countiy  when  sovereign  States  must 
come  to  Washington  and.  with  hat  in 
hand,  make  obeisance  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  is  not  elected  by  anybody 
to  do  anything,  and  who  is  responsible  to 
only  one  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
namely,  the  President,  and  humbly  beg 
the  Attorney  General  for  permission  to 
exercise  powei's  which  are  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  States  themselves? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  fully  share  the 
Senator's  viev.-. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  feel,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  that  demonstrators 
and  those  in  public  oflBce  who  are  willing 


to  accede  to  the  unconstitutional  de- 
mands of  demonstrators  are  about  to  de- 
stroy constitutional  government  in  tiie 
United  States? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  they  succeed  in 
having  the  bill  passed,  constitutional 
government  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
authority  in  the  Constitution  for  con- 
ferring such  power  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  States. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  will  awaken  themselves  and 
come  to  realize  that  if  the  Constitution 
can  be  torn  asunder  in  one  part  of 
America,  it  can  likewise  be  torn  asunder 
in  other  parts.  If  the  Constitution  be 
suspended  and  weakened  today,  it  can 
be  totally  destroyed  tomorrov.'. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDiCK  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  152,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
on  which  we  shall  be  voting,  together 
with  amendment  No.  159.  at  2  o'clock, 
would  delete  from  S.  1564.  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  substitute,  subsection  3(c)  in 
its  entirety. 

This  subsection  authorizes  a  court 
which  has  already  found  violations  of 
the  15th  amendment  which  justify  equi- 
table relief  in  a  proceeding  instituted  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  retain  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  length  of  time  which  the 
court  hearing  the  initial  case  deems  to 
be  appropriate. 

During  this  time  the  court  would  order 
any  voting  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  different 
from  that  which  was  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  proceeding  was  brought,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  who 
may.  within  60  days,  file  an  objection  to 
it  with  the  court. 

Filing  this  objection  would  prohibit 
enforcement  by  the  State  of  any  such 
new  voting  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  until  the 
court  which  had  jurisdiction  finds  that 
the  new  procedure  does  not  have  the 
purpose  or  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color. 

This  provision  is  essential.  In  the 
pa^t  it  has  been  found  that  .soon  after  a 
court  enjoins  the  enforcement  of  one 
discriminatory  device,  some  of  our  States 
enact  another  more  engenious  measure 
to  take  its  place.  Some  method  must  be 
available  to  deal  with  such  a  situation. 

Furthermoi'e,  some  States  have  made 
it  a  common  practice  to  enact  qualifica- 
tioris  for  voting  designed  to  limit  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  in  an  effort  to  freeze 
the  present  Negro-white  registration  dis- 
parity created  by  past  violations  of  the 
15th  amendment.  Courts  should  be  au- 
thorized to  deal  with  such  a  situation  if 
the  effects  of  past  discrimination  are  to 
be  eradicated. 
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Mr.  President,  this  provision  would 
merely  give  the  court  continuing  juris- 
diction over  a  situation  in  which  the 
court  has  already  found  that  discrimina- 
toiy  procedures  are  being  used. 

The  other  amendment  on  which  we 
are  to  vote.  No.  159,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
w^uld  delete  section  5  from  the  voting 
rights  bill  in  its  entirety.  This  section 
is  very  similar  to  subsection* 3)  (c). 

This  section  would  provide  for  judicial 
scrutiny  of  new  or  altered  voting  require- 
ments in  order  to  insure  against  the 
erection  of  new  discriminatory  voting 
barriers  by  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions. It  is  designed  to  prevent  the  sub- 
stitution of  new  means  of  discrimination 
in  place  of  old  ones  which  have  been 
struck  down  or  were  about  to  succumb 
to  federal  law. 

For  example,  when  Congress  was  con- 
sidering title  in  of  the  1960  Civil  Rights 
Act.  which  authorized  the  inspection  of 
voting  records.  Mississippi  immediately 
passed  a  statute  repealing  its  historic 
practice  of  preserving  registration  and 
voting  records  and  authorized  their 
destruction.  Effective  investigation  of 
jji^ing  discrimination,  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  the  preser\'ation  of  records. 

Without  records,  we  would  have  noth- 
ing to  investigate  and  no  evidence  to 
bring  to  court. 

Again,  in  1962,  when  an  injunction  was 
issued  forbidding  the  registrar  of  Forrest 
County.  Miss.,  from  engaging  in  racial 
discrimination,  Mississippi  enacted  a 
new  package  of  laws  requiring  applicants 
to  pass  more  onerous  tests  and  requiring 
newspaper  publication  of  applicants' 
names  for  an  extended  period  before 
they  could  be  registered  to  vote.  The 
latter  provision,  obviously,  materially 
assists  those  who  desire  to  intimidate 
Negro  applicants. 

Similarly,  Alabama  has  recently  put 
into  effect  new  and  more  difficult  literacy 
test  requirements  applicable  only  pro- 
spectively, thus  exempting  the  bulk  of 
white  persons  who  were  already  reg- 
istered. And  Louisiana  has  done  the 
same  thing.  Even  in  counties  where 
court  orders  had  been  obtained,  reg- 
istrars have  put  these  new  requirements 
into  effect,  necessitating  supplementary 
proceedings  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
each  county  to  strike  them  down. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  only  one  or 
two  more  sentences  to  complete  my  state- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  yield 
now.  or  does  he  wish  me  to  complete  the 
statement? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  may  com- 
plete his  statement. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Unless  such  new  laws 
can  be  scrutimzed  in  advance  of  their 
implementation,  there  is  no  effective  way 
to  put  an  end  to  this  game  of  cat  and 
mouse  which  the  State  legislatures  have 
played  for  so  long. 

I  think  the  provisions  are  vital  to  im- 
plement the  voting  rights  bill. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  how  the  actions 
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of  state  legislatm-es  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  justify  depriving  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina  of  its  power  to  legis- 
late under  the  Constitution  while  allow- 
ing the  State  of  Maryland  and  42  other 
States  to  retain  their  constitutional  pow- 
ers to  legislate  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  answer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  distinguished  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  based  on  his  statements  to  us  on 
the  floor  and  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  there  is  no  discrimination  in  any  of 
the  coimties  of  North  Carolina,  but  some 
of  them  could  come  under  the  automatic 
suspension  of  the  principle-of-protec- 
tion  provisions  of  the  bill  if  that  were 
so.  If  they  did,  and  if  the  facts  are  such 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
related  them,  such  counties  would  auto- 
matically be  taken  out  of  the  effects  of 
the  bill  by  a  mere  letter  or  piece  of  paper 
filed  with  the  three-judge  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  together  with  a 
statement  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
no  such  discrimination  exists. 

Let  me  go  one  step  further.  The  rea- 
son for  the  inclusion  of  these  provisions 
in  the  bill  is  that  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century,  beginning  around  1890, 
State  after  State  in  the  South,  and  even 
my  own  State  of  Mai-yland  at  that  time, 
adopted  various  statutes  to  deprive  Ne- 
groes of  the  right  of  the  franchise.  In 
some  States  they  used  the  grandfather 
clause.  Then  the  white  primaries  were 
put  into  effect.  When  those  laws  were 
struck  down  by  the  court,  ingenious 
State  legislatures  came  up  with  another 
statute.  Tmie  after  time  when  the 
courts  struck  down  one  barrier,  the  leg- 
islatm-es came  up  with  another. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  per- 
mit the  com-ts  to  retain  jurisdiction  to 
deal  with  new  efforts  to  perpetuate  the 
same  type  of  disenfranchisement  which 
the  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  avoid. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  if  he  was  not  present  and  sit- 
ting as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  the  Attorney  (General  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  no  evidence  that 
any  North  Carolina  counties  were  en- 
gaged in  violating  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  the  Attorney  General  said  he  had 
no  facts  at  his  immediate  disposal,  but 
my  recollection  is  that  he  did  not  make 
a  categorical  statement  that  there  was 
none.    He  said  he  had  no  evidence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  ask  me  questions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Attorney  General 
said  the  Department  of  Justice  had  no 
evidence  that  any  covmties  in  North 
Carolina  were  using  the  literacy  test  to 
keep  nonwhites  from  registering. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland  what 
justice  there  is  in  asking  that  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  be  denied  its  consti- 
tutional power  to  legislate  when  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  itself  admits  that 
North  Carolina  is  not  violating  the  15th 
amendment.  What  justice  is  there  in 
that? 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion goes  really  to  section  4(b)  of  the 
proposed  substitute,  wh-ich  provides  that 
if  certain  conditions  exist  in  a  State  or 
political  subdivision,  automatically  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  shall 
take  effect,  and  certain  devices  shall  be 
automatically  suspended — literacy  tests, 
constitutional  interpretation  tests,  and 
the  basic  devices  that  are  applied. 

Section  4(b)  provides  what  occurs  if 
there  is  a  situation  in  which  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  determines  that  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons,  other 
than  aliens  and  persons  in  active  mili- 
tary service  and  their  dependents,  of 
voting  age  residing  therein,  were  regis- 
tered on  November  1,  1964,  or  less  than 
50  percent  of  such  pers6ns  voting  in  the 
presidential  election  of  November  1964, 
and  that  according  to  the  1960  census 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  were  nonwhite,  or.  in  the  al- 
ternative, notwithstanding  these  situa- 
tions, the  Director  of  the  Census  deter- 
mines, by  a  survey  made  upon  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
total  number  of  per.sons  of  any  race  or 
color  who  are  registered  to  vote  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  is  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  total  number  of  all  per- 
sons of  such  race  or  color  of  voting  age 
residing  in  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division. If  this  situation  existed,  we 
feel,  on  the  facts  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee, apti  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
before  our  committee,  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  likelihood  that  discrimina- 
tion has  been  used  in  voting  and  that 
persons  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  of  discrimination.  We 
suspend  those  devices  or  tests  that  have 
the  historical  effect,  and  are  really  used 
for  the  sole  purpose,  of  denying  a  per- 
son the  right  to  vote  because  of  race. 

I  point  out  that  these  devices  were 
universally  adopted  after  the  adoption 
of  the  15th  amendment.  They  were  not 
adopted  because  of  interest  by  the  States 
to  raise  the  standards  of  the  voters. 
They  were  adopted  after  the  15th 
amendment  to  deprive  persons  of  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  color. 

Time  after  time  these  devices  are  r.ot 
administered  uniformly.  When  a  white 
person  comes  to  register,  in  county  after 
county  the  registrar  answers  the  ques- 
tions in  his  own  handwriting  and  regis- 
ters him.  But  a  Negro  can  be  a  college 
professor,  and  if  he  cannot  answer  ques- 
tions on  constitutional  interpretation 
properly,  he  cannot  register. 

The  reason  for  the  formula  is  that 
the  evidence  before  Congress  shows  that 
the  tests  or  devices  are  used  to  discrimi- 
nate. We  specifically  amended  and  put 
into  the  bill  the  procedure  v.'hereby.  if, 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in- 
dicates, a  State  or  subdivision  might 
happen  to  fall  under  this  set  of  circum- 
stances, but.  in  effect,  it  is  not  using  this 
device  to  discriminate,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  for  the  county  or  subdivision  to 
file  a  petition  with  the  district  court. 
All  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  to  do  is  to  agree  to  it  and  sign 
the  statement,  as  the  Attorney  General 
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does  in  suits  involving  the  United  States. 
If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  protest, 
he  can  so  state.  We  amended  the  bill 
to  take  care  of  the  State  or  subdivision 
which  comes  under  the  situation  which 
concerns  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina^ > 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  only  provision  I  see 
in  the  bill  under  which  the  Attorney 
General  could  enter  a  consent  judgment 
appears  on  page  5,  beginning  on  line  21 
of  the  bill;  it  reads: 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  beheve  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the 
Ave  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
he  shall  consent  to  the  entry  of  such  Judg- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  de- 
termination that  there  has  not  been  a 
violation  of  the  15th  amendment  at  any 
time  in  the  preceding  5  years.    If  there 
had  not  been'tor  4  years,  1 1  months,  and 
29  days,  the  Attorney  General  would  not 
be  authorized  to  consent  to  a  judgment 
in    favor   of    a   nonoffending   State   or 
county. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    He  would  have  to  wait 
1  more  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  agree  with  me  that  the 
fact  that  a  State  has  a  literacy  test, 
which  merely  requires  one  to  establish 
his  ability  to  read  and  write,  does  not 
prove  that  such  State  is  violating  the 
15th  amendment? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    The  mere  fact  of  pos- 
session of  a  law  having  to  do  with  a 
literacy  test,  as  the  Senator  Indicates, 
would  not  necessarily  be  an  attempt  to 
discriminate.     However,    if   the    record 
showed  that  the  law  had  been  adopted 
for  that  purpose,  and  was  having  difiB- 
culty  over  the  years,  indicating  perhaps 
not  complete  elimination  but  substan- 
tial discouragement  of  the  registration 
of  Negro  applicants,  then  I  should  say 
that  there  would  be  different  reasons 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  not  an- 
swering my  question.  The  question  is, 
does  the  mere  fact  that  a  State  has  a 
literacy  test,  standing  by  itself,  prove 
anything  on  the  question  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  A  literacy  test  in  a 
vacuum  proves  nothing.  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  it,  the  history  and 
use  of  the  literacy  test,  however,  may  in- 
dicate the  need  for  legislation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  if  he  does  not  agree  with  me 
that  the  mere  fact  that  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  population  of  voting  age 
of  a  State  or  county  may  be  nonwhite 
proves  nothing  on  the  question  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Not  unless  there  are 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  adult 
population  in  the  county  registered  to 
vote.  Then  we  find  the  norm  is  so  com- 
pletely out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the 


country  that  it  begins  to  raise  certain 
presumptions  in  one's  mind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  fact  that  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  residents  of  a 
State  or  county  are  nonwhite  proves 
nothing,  the  addition  of  the  mere  fact 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
adult  population  is  not  registered,  like- 
wise proves  nothing,  does  it? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  quite  follow 
the  Senator's  last  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  claim 
that  the  mere  fact  that  over  25  percent 
of  a  county's  adult  population  is  non- 
white  proves  that  the  county  is  using  the 
literacy  test  to  discriminate  against  non- 
whites  in  voting? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  position  is  that  if 
there  are  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
members  of  one  race  in  a  county  who  are 
not  registered  to  vote,  there  is  something 
wrong  in  that  county. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  was  asking  a  question 

about  population 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Something  is  not 
right.  The  voting  procedure  has  not 
been  fairly  administered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  asking  a  question 
about  population.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  fact  that  more 
than  25  percent  of  persons  of  voting  age 
in  a  State  or  county  are  nonwhite  does 
not  show  anything  at  all.  standing  alone. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Standing  in  a  vac- 
uum, it  shows  nothing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Very  well.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  the  fact  that 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  people  of 
voting  age  in  a  particular  State  or  county 
are  not  registered,  no  disclosure  being 
made  as  to  the  color  of  those  registered, 
also  proves  nothing? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  say  that  when 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  a 
State  are  registered,  unless  it  is  a  new 
State  or  has  a  mobile  population,  or 
something  else  is  out  of  the  ordinary, 
the  State  having  less  than  50  percent  of 
its  adult  population  not  registered,  stand- 
ing alone,  would  indicate  that  they  did 
not  have  a  strong  possibility  of 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  indicate  the 
same  probability  of  discrimination 
aeainst  whites  as  against  nonwhites, 
would  it  Jiot? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  why  we  tied 
in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  seems  to  agree  with  me  that 
the  triggering  process  consists  <^f  three 
conditions  which  prove  nothing;  never- 
theless, when  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
add  up  the  three  nothings,  they  reach 
the  strange  conclusion  that  these  three 
nothings  are  sufficient  to  condemn  7 
specially  selected  States  and  to  exempt 
the  other  43  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.     TYDINGS.     Mr.     President,    i 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator.    I'am 

not  certain  that  I 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor  to  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  understood  the  Senator's  last  question 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor to  be  in  agreement  with  me  on  the 
proposition  that  the  mere  fact  that  a 
State  has  a  literacy  test  amounts  to 
nothing  on  the  question  of  a  State  dis- 
criminating. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  a  vacuum,  that 
would  be  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Also  that  the  mere  fact 
that  a  State  or  county  has  a  nonwhite 
population  amounting  to  more  than  25 
percent  of  its  total  adult  population, 
standing  by  itself,  amounts  to  nothing! 
Also  the  mere  fact  that  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  adults  are  registered  in  a 
given  State,  standing  by  itself,  amounts 
to  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  went  to  school 
and  studied  arithmetic,  I  was  told  that 
we  could  add  up  any  number  of  noth- 
ings and  the  ultimate  ans\v'er  would  still 
be  nothing.  That  is  good  arithmetic. 
It  should  be  good  law  as  well.  But. 
Senators  who  support  the  pending  bill 
take  three  zeroes  and  add  them  up  and 
arrive  at  the  queer  affirmative  answers 
that  seven  States  can  be  justifiably  de- 
prived by  the  three  zeroes  of  the  right  to 
pass  laws  without  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General,  can  be  justifiably  required  by 
the  three  zeroes  to  have  their  courthouse 
doors  nailed  shut  in  their  faces,  can 
justifiably  be  presumed  by  the  three 
zeroes  to  be  guilty  of  violating  the  15th 
amendment,  and  can  be  justifiably  for- 
bidden by  the  three  zeroes  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  rights  unless  they 
travel— from  250  miles  to  1,000  miles  to 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— and  there  establish  the  truth 
that  the  sum  total  of  the  three  zeroes 
is  actually  nothing  so  far  as  their  as- 
sumed guilt  is  concerned. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  is  indeed  an  eloquent  spokesman. 

However,  the  three  sets  of  circum- 
stances which  he  brought  up.  standing 
alone,  are  not  what  we  are  concerned 
about.  We  are  concerned  about  the  facts, 
the  total  picture  which  exists  in  areas 
of  our  Nation  where  citizens  are  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  their  color. 
As  I  indicated  to  him,  whenever  we  have 
a  situation  in  which  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  persons  of  a  State  are  registered 
to  vote — unless  there  are  situations  in 
which  the  population  is  mobile,  or  some- 
thing like  that — that  fact  would  indicate 
that  there  were  problems  when  we  tie 
them  in  with  the  present  formula,  and 
we  tie  the  facts  together,  the  bill  would 
act  to  suspend  the  voter  qualifications  in 
the  particular  areas  where  it  is  needed 
most.  The  Senator  well  knows,  from 
the  testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
areas  to  which  the  bill  pertains,  and  the 
situation  which  exists  there. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Consider  a  State  like 
North  Carolina,  with  76  or  77  percent  of 
its  total  adult  population  registered. 
While  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
posed testimony  put  in  after  the  hearing 
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had  closed,  the  only  testimony  I  heard 
before  the  committee  which  was  adverse 
to  the  States  and  counties  covered  by 
the  bill  was  that  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Attorney  General  said  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  no  evi- 
dence that  the  34  North  Carolina  coun- 
ties were  violating  the  15th  amendment; 
and  yet  they  are  to  be  condemned  by 
adding  three  zeros  and  getting  an  affirm- 
ative answer. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  I  stated  before,  if 
the  facts  in  North  Carolina  are  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  stated  them, 
Why  are  these  two  pieces  of  paper  and 
a  petition  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  North  Carolina 
counties  must  have  lawyers.  The  law- 
yers must  appear  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  must 
draw  up  complaints  and  file  them  in  such 
court,  and  be  prepared  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  issue  whether  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  can  be  based  on  the 
sum  total  of  three  zeros. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  know  of  no  finer 
legal  talent  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina— nor,  indeed,  in  the  United  States — 
than  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  fulsome  compliment.  I  am  trying  to 
keep  bad  laws  from  being  enacted.  I 
am  not  trying  to  prove  that  the  innocent 
are  not  guilty — or  to  make  a  case. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  in  order 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  may  complete 
his  statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Etoes  the  Senator 
wish  time  for  an  insertion  in  the  Record? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  operating  under  limited  time.  I  have 
2  minutes  remaining.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  wish  me  to  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  10  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.   TALMADGE.     Mr.   President,   I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Georgia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  language  which 
I  seek  to  strike  from  the  bill  would  re- 
quire each  of  the  seven  States,  every  mu- 
nicipality within  the  affected  area,  and 
every  county  government  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  mathematical  formula, 
not  to  make  any  changes  whatever  in 
their  election  laws  except  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  language  in  the  pending  bill  is  so 
phrased  that  It  would  relate  to  any  vot- 
ing qualifications  or  prerequsite  to  vot- 
ing, standard  practice  or  procedure.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  legislation,  might  be 
involved,  whether  it  be  from  a  city  coun- 
cil, a  resolution  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners, or  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the 
States  affected,  they  would  have  to  come 
to  Washington,  D.C.  and  beg  the  Attor- 


ney General  to  allow  them  to  implement 
their  own  legislation  and  then,  with  his 
approval,  would  have  to  go  before  the 
District  Court  and  beg  once  more  that 
their  constitutional  powers  to  legislate 
be  operative. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  language 
in  the  bill  not  only  would  make  the  At- 
torney General  a  co-Governor  of  each  of 
the  seven  States  affected,  but  it  would 
likewise  make  the  Attorney  General  a 
third  branch  of  the  legislative  body  tn 
each  of  the  affected  States.  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Colvunbia  have  no  l^islative  power 
whatever. 

I  doubt  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed 
in  all  the  history  of  our  Republic  that 
sovereign  State  legislatures  shall  not 
enact  laws  until  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  would  go  even  further,  be- 
cause it  affects  all  of  the  political  subdi- 
visions of  the  affected  areas.  If  the  of- 
ficials of  the  town  of  McDonough,  which 
is  the  county  seat  of  Henry  County,  Ga., 
where  I  reside,  decided  to  change  the 
date  on  which  to  hold  a  mayor's  elec- 
tion, they  would  have  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  the  Attorney  General's 
permission  and  the  approval  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  a  municipality  in  Georgia  desired  to 
hold  an  election  relating  to  sewage  bonds, 
it  would  have  to  come  all  the  way  to 
Washington,  D.C,  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
How  ridiculous  can  we  become  to  even 
consider  legislation  of  this  kind? 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  seriously  pro- 
posed that  the  Attorney  General  should 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  city  council  in 
McDonough,  Ga.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ought  to  exercise  those  functions. 
However,  the  bill  would  say  to  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  the  seven  States  affected 
that  they  cannot  even  pass  a  law  chang- 
ing an  election  day  for  the  issuance  of 
sewage  revenue  bonds  or  water  revenue 
bonds  without  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General  in  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  change  entry  fees  for 
candidates-  for  the  legislature  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  or  in  the  other  affected 
States  without  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator's  mind  turns  back 
almost  a  hundred  years  to  note  a  simi- 
larity between  the  present  situation  and 
what  happened  under  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Act,  when  his  State  and  my  State 
not  only  had  to  draw  up  new  constitu- 
tions but  had  to  bring  them  to  Washing- 
ton as  suppliants  to  have  them  passed 
upon  or  turned  down  by  Congress  before 
our  States  could  again  seat  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  rep- 
resent our  States? 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. At  that  time,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  people  were  herded  aroiind 
at  the  point  of  bayonets  and  told  to 
pass  certain  constitutional  amendments. 
This  time  we  are  herded  about  and  told 
that  our  county  commissioners  ahd 
members  of  our  legislative  bodies  cannot 
enact  laws  on  this  subject  without  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  three  constitutions  adopted 
by  Florida,  as  the  people  were  herded 
about  by  General  Meade,  was  approved 
here.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator remembers  that  the  new  constitu- 
tion framed  by  his  own  State  was  turned 
down  by  Congress  because  approval  was 
not  given  to  the  homestead  provision  in 
the  new  Georgia  constitution,  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  Federal 
question.  Does  the  Senator  remember 
that? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  tWre  a  better  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  to  a  sovereign 
State  when  the  Federal  Government 
arrogates  to  itself  the  right  to  have  the 
final  say  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  on  the 
local  or  State  scene  than  that  particular 
incident  in  the  Reconstruction  days, 
which  we  are  all  trying  to  forget? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  know  of  no  better 
illustration  whatever.  This  is  so  far- 
fetched that  if  the  city  of  Atlanta  wished 
to  hold  a  referendum  to  determine 
whether  it  would  have  a  mayor-type  city 
government  or  a  city  manager  city  gov- 
ernment, and  it  enacted  a  law  in  its 
council  and  petitioned  the  general  as- 
sembly to  that  effect,  before  it  could  go 
into  effect,  it  would  have  to  come  to 
Washington  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  before  it  could 
implement  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  is  so  destructive  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  so  completely  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  Congress  passed 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  it  provided  for 
the  trial  of  cases  in  the  localities  affected, 
either  in  the  civil  or  military  courts.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  This  time 
they  drag  us  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Greorgia  if  he  \vall  johi  me  in  soliciting 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  which  would  provide 
that  after  the  case  is  brought  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibia 
that  court  shall  move  the  case  to  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  In 
which  the  capital  city  of  the  St^te  is 
located,  or  in  which  the  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  affected  is  located 
if  it  is  found  tliat  such  action  would 
facilitate  the  ends  of  justice. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
able  Senator.  I  was  utterly  amazed 
when  I  saw  voted  down  his  amendment, 
which  would  have  assigned  the  trial  of 
cases  to  the  district  court  in  the  State 
affected. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  petitioned  for  re- 
lief from  King  George  ni  of  England  was 
that  he  had  carried  us  to  remote  areas 
for  trial  in  courts  that  he  himself  had 
ci'cated.  There  is  an  interesting  parallel 
in  this  particular  case.  I  hope  Senators 
will  exercise  reason  in  connection  with 
these  amendments.  If  Senators  wish  to 
make  the  Attorney  General  as  a  co-Gov- 
ernor of  the  seven  States,  they  should 
vote  down  the  amendments.  If  they 
wish  to  make  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  city  council  to  affect  every 
election  relating  to  the  issuance  of  bonds 
or  revenue  certificates  or  the  terms  of 
office  of  mayors,  or  whether  a  city  shall 
have  a  city  manager  form  of  government 
or  some  other  type  of  government,  they 
should  vote  against  the  amendments. 

If  Senators  think  municipalities  can 
handle  their  own  problems  and  that  sov- 
^ereign  States  can  legislate  and  pass  laws 
without  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General,  they  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  held  that  a  ju- 
dicial issue  cannot  arise  before  there  is 
legislation.  The  bill  would  enjoin  leg- 
islatures from  acting  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  %o  the 
amendments,  en  bloc  (numbered  152  and 
159),  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mi-.  Talmadge],  for  himself,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  StennisI,  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 
(No.  124),  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brevitster],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RtrssELL],  and  the  Senator  from 


Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  McGee].  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya].  the  Senator 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton 1  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
iTs]  is  absent  on  official  business  as  a 
member  of  Status  Commission  on  Puerto 
Rico. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting.  \he  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  60.  as  follows: 


Montoya 

Morton 

Nelson 


Pastore 

Pell 

Blbicoff 


Russell,  Oa. 

Simpson 

Sparkman 


(No.  73  Leg.] 

YEAS— 19 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

E;istland 

Hruska 

Stennis 

EUender 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Fuifcrlght 

McClellan 

Tower 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Hill 

Rui.seU.  S.C. 
NAYS— 60 

Aiken 

Harris 

Morse 

AUott 

Hart 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bass 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Pearson 

Bo:?gS 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Lausche 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Tydings 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

V/Ullams,  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Yarbopough 

Douglas         * 

Monda'.e 

Young,  N  Dak 

Fong 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

21 

Bartlett 

Dirksen 

Javits 

Brewster 

Fannin 

Jordan. Idaho 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gore 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Church 

Gruening    ^ 

McGee 

So  the  amendments  Nos.  152  and  159 
en  bloc,  offered  by  Mr.  Talmadge  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Stennis,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
as  amended  (No.  124  >  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirk-sen]  ,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  ROBERT  G. 
BAKER  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADlVnNISTRATION— 
ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  STATEMENT 
OF  PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Inside  Report — The 
Baker  Report."  written  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  13,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Baker  Report 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  still  secret  final  report  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  on  the  Bobby  Baker  investi- 
gation Is  barely  glanced  at  before  one  sen- 
tence affronts  the  reader  with  this  eye-open- 
ing phrase: 

"At  this  point,  it  is  to  be  reiterated  that 
contrary  to  stories  appearing  In  the  press 
and  statements  by  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams •  •  •."  "This  point"  is  on  page  1  of  the 
report. 

Here  Is  precedent-shattering  language,  In- 
deed, a  Senate  committee  flatly  contradicting 
the  veracity  of  a  fellow  Senator.  Yet,  this  Is 
only  the  beginning.  For  some  100  pages  of 
tortured,  meandering  pro.se,  the  report  goes 
on  as  If  It  were  a  brief  In  a  libel  case  with 
Republican  Williams,  the  puritanical  tena- 
cious sin-seeker  from  Delaware,  as  defendant. 

This  secret  report  almost  certainly  will  pro- 
voke one  of  the  Rules  Committee's  typically 
uproarious  closed  door  sessions  (scheduled 
for  Friday  if  a  quorum  can  be  summoned 
tliat  close  to  the  weekend ) .  Republicans  will 
Indignantly  protest  the  attack  on  colleague 
Williams.  But  after  the  shouting,  the  re- 
port will  be  approved  on  a  partisan  vote — 
an  unsavory  conclusion  to  an  unsavory  chap- 
ter In  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  deficiency  of  the  final  report  parallels 
the  deficiency  of  the  Investigation  Itself.  The 
underlying  atmosphere  of  the  Senate  that 
led  Bobby  Baker,  then  Senate  majority  sec- 
retary, into  blatant  confilct  of  Interest  Is 
ignored.  Instead,  the  emphasis  is  on  day-to- 
day  partisan  squabbles. 

Tlie  committee's  first  report  Issued  last 
summer  sidestepped  larger  ethical  questions 
and  concentrated  on  Baker's  transgressions. 
This  second  report  on  the  renewed  investiga- 
tion is  even  further  off  the  mark. 

MaJ.  L.  P.  McLendon,  the  74-year-old 
North  Carolina  trial  lawyer  who  Is  the  com- 
mittee's counsel  for  the  Investigation,  has 
drafted  a  report  with  an  inspiring  goal:  to 
absolve  the  committee's  Democratic  majority 
of  any  charge  of  whitewash. 

This  means,  fljst.  to  destroy  the  creditabll- 
ity  of  Don  B.  Reynolds,  the  Washington  Insur- 
ance broker  who  was  the  chief  Informer  for 
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committee  Republicans.  But  It  also  means 
shattering  precedents  of  senatorial  courtesy 
by  a  frontal  assault  on  Senator  Williams, 
who  dug  up  the  new  evidence  that  forced  a 
renewal  of  the  Investigation  and  who  has 
been  feuding  bitterly  with  McLendon  for  6 
months. 

To  be  sure,  Reynolds  is  not  the  most  un- 
controversial  witness  and  Williams  Is  not 
the  most  gentle  sleuth.  But  even  some 
Democrats  wonder  at  the  propriety  of  aim- 
ing these  darts  at  Williams  In  an  olflclal 
Senate  report  that  Includes  no  new  recom- 
mendations for  ethical  standards  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  for  ethical  standards,  McLendon  has 
bowed  to  the  will  of  Committee  Chairman 
EvEREiT  Jordan,  the  retired  North  Carolina 
businessman  who  faithfully  refiects  the  views 
of  senior  southern  Senators. 

Although  McLendon  personally  Inclines 
toward  badly  needed  rules  requiring  dis- 
closure of  outside  income  by  Senators  and 
Senate  employees,  the  new  report  makes  no 
such  recommendations.  Rather,  It  says  only 
that  the  committee  reiterates  its  milquetoast 
recommendations  of  1964 — which  vaguely 
talk  about  "some  form"  of  public  disclosure 
of  outside  Income. 

Compounding  the  Inadequacy  of  the  re- 
port is  the  partisan  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  drafted.  Although  it  has  been  cir- 
culated privately  among  Democrats,  the  com- 
mittees  Republican  members  haven't  been 
given  a  glimpse  of  it.  Nor  had  Williams 
been  notified  of  the  Indictment  against  him 
as  this  was  written.  Tlius,  the  Republicans 
are  to  be  handed  a  fait  accompli  at  the 
scheduled  Friday  meeting. 

In  fairness,  neither  Senator  Jordan  nor 
the  other  committee  Democrats  are  fully  to 
blame.  They  have  been  under  heavy  un- 
remitting White  House  pressure  to  dampen 
certain  aspects  of  the  probe.  For  their  part. 
Republicans  have  been  outrageously  parti- 
san In  trying  to  divert  the  investigation  Into 
anti-L.B.J.  channels. 

The  result:  a  serious  breakdown  of  the 
vital  Senate  Investigative  process.  Little  has 
been  learned  as  a  result  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee's  work.  Neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  have  tried  seriously  to  come  to 
grips  with  conflict-of-interest  puzzles.  Ac- 
cordingly, conditions  which  spawned  the 
Baker  case  remain  basically  unchanged. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  13,  1965,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  published  an  article 
entitled  "McLendon  Report  Hits  Reyn- 
olds in  Baker  Quiz,"  written  by  Paul 
Hope.  I  quote  one  paragraph  from  the 
article : 

McLendon  also  attempted  to  discredit  Sen- 
ator John  J.  Williams,  the  Delaware  Repub- 
lican who  initiated  the  Baker  Inquiry. 

By  way  of  explanation  for  those  who 
do  not  know  Mr.  McLendon,  he  is  a  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McLendon  Report  Hits  Reynolds  in  Baker 

Quiz 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

Senate  Rules  Committee  Counsel  L.  P. 
McLendon  has  drafted  a  secret  report  which 
contains  a  scathing  denunciation  of  Don  B. 
Reynolds,  chief  witness  In  the  Bobby  Baker 
case. 

McLendon  also  attempted  to  discredit 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  the  Delaware  Re- 
publican who  Initiated  the  Baker  inquiry. 


In  the  report  of  more  than  100  pages, 
McLendon  also  made  these  points : 

1.  The  allegation  of  a  payoff  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  boils  down  to  a 
question  of  whether  to  believe  Reynolds  or 
Builder  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  and  Mc- 
Lendon would  rather  believe  McCloskey. 

2.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  collusion  in  the 
awarding  of  the  stadium  contract. 

3.  Reynolds'  testimony  in  the  Baker  case 
may  have  been  politically  Inspired. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  of  use  of  Influence 
in  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  a  water 
desalting  experiment  to  a  group  that  has 
been  closely  associated  with  Baker. 

5.  It  can  be  inferred  that  Baker  received 
pa3mient  for  assistance  given  a  lobbyist  in- 
terested in  legislation. 

6.  It  can  be  inferred  that  Baker  received 
part  of  a  $5,000  payment  given  another  lob- 
byist hired  to  help  get  a  California  bank 
charter. 

7.  The  statements  made  by  Walter  W. 
Jenkins,  former  White  House  aid.  to  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him  in  writing  substan- 
tially confirm  what  Jenkins  said  In  an  earlier 
aflSdavlt  that  produced  considerable  contro- 
versy. 

McLendon  said  the  report,  a  copy  of  which 
was  obtained  by  the  Star,  was  his  first  draft 
and  that  a  lot  of  revisions  have  been  made. 
He  said  it  was  submitted  to  all  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  the  committee. 

McLendon  said  he  probably  will  have  a 
second  draft  completed  today  and  that  even 
that  "May  not  be  the  final  draft." 

The  report  was  drafted  as  a  final  report 
from  the  Rules  Committee  to  the  Senate  on 
the  latest  Investigation  of  the  Baker  case. 
It  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee before  submission  to  the  Senate. 

The  report  Is  certain  to  be  attacked  by 
the  three  Republicans  on  the  nine-member 
committee,  who  have  consistently  accused 
the  Democratic  majority  of  trying  to  cover 
up  the  Baker  scandal. 

The  Republicans,  and  perhaps  some  Demo- 
crats In  the  Senate,  will  resent  highly  Mc- 
Lendon's  innuendoes  against  Senator  Wil- 
liams. 

McLendon  already  has  questioned  Wil- 
liams' truthfulness  publicly.  At  a  hearing 
of  the  Rules  Committee  last  year,  Williams, 
who  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
investigation,  walked  out  and  said  that  since 
the  committee  appeared  no  longer  to  want 
his  cooperation  he  would  leave  it  to  its  own 
devices. 

W^illiams  has  said,  however,  that  he  still 
has  6  years  to  pursue  the  Baker  case  on  his 
own.    He  won  reelection  last  November. 

Apparently  wary  of  the  possibility  that 
some  more  of  Baker's  activities  may  pop  up 
publicly,  McLendon  left  the  door  open  for 
further  investigation  If  necessary. 

After  the  Democrats  closed  the  inquiry  last 
July,  over  Republican  protests.  Williams 
came  up  with  new  evidence  that  forced  It 
to  be  reopened. 

McLendon  mentioned  specifically  two  items 
which  may  demand  further  Investigation. 
These  involve  influence  peddling  on  legisla- 
tion and  Irregularities  In  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

McLendon  said  both  are  being  investigated 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  he  didn't  see 
the  need  for  the  committee  to  go  into  the 
matters  at  this  time.  A  Federal  grand  Jury 
here  also  is  investigating  the  Baker  case. 

RT7MORS    OF   PAYOFF 

There  have  been  rumors  of  a  huge  pay- 
off on  legislation  that  has  not  been  investi- 
gated by  the  committee  and  McLendon  ap- 
parently doesn't  want  the  committee  to  get 
caught  with  its  door  closed  again  In  case  the 
matter  springs  up  In  public. 

The  committee  has  Information  that  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  companies  allowed  its 
employees  to  write  off  campaign  contribu- 


tions on  expense  accounts,  but  the  commit- 
tee decided  not  to  go  Into  the  matter. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  stands  out 
in  McLendon's  lengthy  report.  It  is  his  at- 
tempt to  discredit  Reynolds,  the  Sliver  Spring 
insiurance  man  who  has  been  the  key  wit- 
ness against  Baker. 

STADTOM    DEAL    CLAIMED 

A  signed  afladavit  by  Reynolds  about  a  pay- 
off on  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  set 
off  the  latest  flurry  of  investigation.  Senator 
Williams  took  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
summer  the  Reynolds  affidavit  which  claimed 
McCloskey  made  a  $35,000  overpayment  on  a 
performance  bond  and  that  $25  000  of  the 
money  was  to  go  to  Baker  for  transfer  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  in  1960. 

Reynolds  claimed  he  was  the  bagman  in 
the  deal  and  that  he  got  $10,000. 

McCloskey  heatedly  denied  the  charge. 
He  said  the  extra  $35,000  was  for  other 
insurance  Reynolds  was  supposed  to  supply 
but  didn't.  He  called  It  a  "goof"  on  the  part 
of  the  McCloskey  Co. 

WROTE    PERFORMANCE    BOND 

McCloskey  admitted  he  allowed  Reynolds 
to  write  the  performance  bond  because  Baker, 
who  was  in  business  with  Reynolds,  asked 
him  to. 

"While  one  may  raise  his  eyebrows  about 
McCloskey's  explanation  of  the  'goof  made 
by  his  people.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
impossible  or  improbable,"  McLendon  said. 
"It  comes  to  a  choice  between  a  weird,  un- 
reasonable, and  unsupported  story  by  Rey- 
nolds on  one  hand,  and  an  unusual  but 
corroborated  story  by  people  of  good  char- 
acter on  the  other  hand." 

McLendon  said  there  was  a  question  of 
whether  McCloskey  committed  any  Impro- 
priety by  giving  the  business  on  a  govern- 
ment contract  to  Reyonlds  and  Baker,  who 
was  then  secretary  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
majority,  but  McLendon  added  that  "at  least 
his   [McCloskey's]    explanation  was  candid." 

hints  tax   evasion 

McLendon  said  he  could  only  conclude  that 
Reyonlds  "was  prompted  to  tell  his  strange 
story  in  an  alleged  deal  with  McCloskey  In 
an  effort  to  explain  away  the  large  amount 
of  money  which  he  had  received  from  Mc- 
Closkey and  had  not  reported  for  income 
tax  purposes."  He  said  that  if  Reynolds 
could  "get  away  with  his  story"  he  might 
escape  prosecution  for  tax  evasion. 

McLendon  referred  to  Reynolds'  first  testi- 
mony in  January  1964  in  which  he  did  not 
mention  the  $35,000  payment. 

"No  amount  of  doubletalk  by  Reynolds  can 
conceal  or  minimize  the  fact  that  Reynolds 
did  not  tell  the  committee  the  truth  when 
he  first  testified  under  oath,"  McLendon  said. 

'In  the  light  of  Reynolds'  conduct 
throughout  this  investigation,  perhaps  the 
most  charitable  thing  that  can  be  said  about 
him  is  that  his  behavior  is  replete  with 
symptoms  compelllngly  suggestive  of  a  para- 
noid personality,"   McLendon  said. 

JABS    at    WILLIAMS 

Among  McLendon's  several  swipes  at  Sena- 
tor Williams  was  an  implication  that  Wil- 
liams held  back  information  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Williams  has  said  several  times  that  he 
has  suggested  the  committee  should  more 
fully  investigate  certain  areas  when  he  him- 
self did  not  have  documented  evidence  that 
something  was  wrong. 

He  said  he  took  the  McCloskey  payment 
to  the  floor  after  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  check  which  showed  McClos- 
key's firm  paid  $35,000  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  performance  bond. 

McLendon  suggested  that  Rejmolds  may 
have  been  trying  to  do  in  the  Democrats. 

"Perhaps  it  is  Just  a  happenstance  that  all 
of  the  public  officials  accused  by  Reynolds 
at  any  time  are  Democrats,"  McLendon  said. 
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TSIEO    TO    BE    FAIR 


McLendon  claimed  tbe  committee  "has 
done  its  best  to  be  fair  to  Reynolds  and 
has  perhaps  been  more  than  fair  to  him.'* 

Republicans  on  the  committee  have  main- 
tained that  the  major  effort  of  the  Demo- 
crats has  been  to  try  to  discredit  Reynolds 
rather  than  to  uncover  Bakers  affairs. 

Portions  of  the  report  dealt  with  some  of 
the  new  matters  that  came  up  during  the  last 
round  of  hearings  on  the  Baker  case. 

McLendon  said  these  further  served  to 
"Illustrate  the  gross  improprieties  inherent 
In  Baker's  business  and  financial  transac- 
tions while  occupying  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  majority." 

He  noted  that  Baker  was  given  a  $3,000 
check  by  Myron  Welner,  a  representative  of 
an  ocean  freight  forwarding  group,  after 
legislation  favorable  to  the  group  was  passed. 

TOOK  P.\T,  COUNSEL  SATS 

"It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  draw  the 
inferenre  that  Baker  was  paid  for  assistance 
given  Welner  in  this  regard,"  McLendon  said. 

He  said  this  Instance  "adds  to  the  long 
list  of  Baker's  transactions  showing  how  he 
prostituted  his  office  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  his  personal  financial  gain." 

Lavestigation '  also  disclosed  that  Wayne 
Bromley,  a  lobbyist,  was  paid  $5,000  by  the 
Redwood  National  Bank  of  San  Rafael,  Calif., 
to  help  get  a  Federal  charter.  The  check  was 
delivered  to  Bromley  through  Baker  and  was 
indorsed  by  both  Bromley  and  Baker  and 
cashed  at  the  Senate  dlsbvu^lng  office. 

McLendon  said  It  is  "a  fair  inference  that 
Baker  did  participate  In  the  proceeds  from 
the  check." 

On  the  water  desalting  contract,  McLen- 
don said  there  was  no  evidence  that  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Czller,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  or  his  New  York  law  firm  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  contract  obtained  from 
the  Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "McLendon  Raps 
Williams  in  Report  on  Baker  Probe," 
published  in  the  Evening  Journal  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  May  15, 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McLendon  Raps  Williams  in  Report  on 
Bakes  Probe 

Washington. — Senator  John  J.  Williams, 
Republican,  of  Delaware,  is  severely  criticized 
in  a  report  drafted  by  counsel  for  the  Sen- 
ate committee  which  Investigated  Robert  G. 
(Bobby)   Baker,  it  is  reported. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  yesterday 
said  the  100-page  report,  which  Senate  Rules 
Committee  Special  Counsel  Lennox  P.  McLen- 
don called  a  first  draft,  also  criticized  the  re- 
liability and  motive  of  key  witness  Don  B. 
Reynolds.  According  to  the  Star.  Wh-liams 
was  scored  for  allegedly  withholding  Infor- 
mation from  the  committee. 

The  Star  said  the  report  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  six  Democrats  and  three  Re- 
publicans who  looked  into  the  business  af- 
fairs of  Baker,  former  secretary  to  the  Senate 
majority. 

In  the  report,  the  Star  said.  McLendon  said 
Reynolds'  'behavior  is  replete  with  symptoms 
compelllngly  suggestive  of  a  paranoid  per- 
sonality. And  he  suggested  that  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Silver  Spring,  Md..  Insurance 
man  may  have  been  politically  Inspired. 

Williams  walked  out  of  the  committee  at 
a  hearing  late  last  year  after  exchanging 
sharp  words  with  McLendon,  and  said  that 
since  the  committee  no  longer  appeared  to 
want  his  cooperation  he  would  make  his  own 
independent  Inquiry. 


(Williams  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment.) 

The  committee,  which  began  an  investi- 
gation of  Baker  shortly  after  he  resigned  his 
Senate  position  under  fire  in  October  1963, 
reopened  its  hearing  when  Williams  pro- 
duced an  affidavit  from  Reynolds  that  build- 
er Matthew  H.  McCloskey  made  an  overpay- 
ment of  $35,000  in  a  performance  bond  and 
that  $25,000  of  it  was  to  go  to  Baker  for  the 
1960  Democratic  campaign.  The  bond  was 
on  construction  of  the  District  of  Colvunbia 
Stadium. 

Reynolds  said  he  was  the  "bag  man"  In 
the  deal  and  got  $10,000. 

McCloskey.  a  former  Democratic  National 
Committee  treasurer,  denied  there  was  any 
plan  for  a  hidden,  illegal  political  contribu- 
tion. He  said  the  $35,000  overpayment  was 
a  "goof"  by  someone  in  his  company. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  concent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Case  Blasts  Report 
on  Baker  Case  for  Rap  at  Williams," 
written  by  Robert  Walters,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Fri- 
day, May  14,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Case  Blasts  Report  on  Baker  Case  for  Rap 

AT  Williams 
(By  Robert  Walters) 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  today  denounced  as  "outrageous 
and  unprecedented"  the  criticisim  of  Sena- 
tor John  J.  Williams,  Republican,  of  Dela- 
ware, In  the  draft  report  on  the  Bobby  Baker 
case  being  circulated  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee. 

Referring  to  reports  that  the  draft  chal- 
lenged the  veracity  of  Williams'  statements 
In  Its  opening  page.  Case  said,  "It  Is  an  out- 
rageous and  unprecedented  way  of  dealing 
with  another  Senator,  particularly  one  of  the 
standing  and  Integrity  of  Senator  Williams." 

Case  went  on  to  describe  Williams  as 
being  "almost  single-handedly  responsible 
for  forcing  the  committee  to  msike  some  at- 
tempt, halfhearted  and  feeble  though  It 
was.  to  uncover  the  facts. 

"Without  his  prodding,  the  committee  ma- 
jority would  have  long  since  burled  the  In- 
quiry." the  New  Jersey  Senator  added. 

NEW  draft  circulated 

Case's  comments  came  as  a  second  draft 
of  the  report  was  circulated  to  committee 
members,  for  their  consideration  at  a  closed 
meeting  scheduled  for  next  Wednesday. 

The  Initial  100-page  draft  report,  secretly 
circulated  to  the  nine-man  committee,  was 
written  by  Committee  Counsel  Lennox  P. 
McLendon. 

The  testimony  of  Don  B.  Reynolds,  the  In- 
surance man  responsible  for  many  of  the 
allegations  against  Baker,  is  sharply  ques- 
tioned throughout  the  report  and  at  one 
point  McLendon  suggested  Reynolds  may 
have  been  politically  motivated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  said  there  was 
no  evidence  of  collusion  In  the  awarding  of 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium. 

Reynolds  testified  there  had  been  a  pay- 
off on  th^  stadium  contract,  but  McLendon's 
report  noted  that  builder,  Matthew  H.  Mc- 
Closkey, Jr..  had  denied  the  allegation  and 
said  McCloskey  was  to  be  believed  rather 
than  Rejrnolds. 

BAKER    criticized 

Baker  is  criticized  at  several  points  In  the 
report.  Including  one  reference  to  the  "long 
list  of  Baker's  transactions  showing  how  he 
prostituted  his  office  In  the  Nation's  Capitol 
to  his  personal  financial  gain." 


McLendon's  report  suggests  that  Reynolds' 
behavior  "is  replete  with  symptoms  com- 
pelllngly suggestive  of  a  paranoid  person- 
allty"  and  at  another  point  notes  that  "per- 
haps it  is  Just  a  happenstance  that  all  of 
the  public  officials  accused  by  Reynolds  at 
any  time  are  Democrats." 

The  comment  that  drew  Case's  fire  was 
In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  lengthy  re- 
port,  which  said: 

"At  this  point  It  is  to  be  noted  that  con- 
trary to  stories  appearing  in  the  public  press 
and  statements  by  Senator  John  J.  Wil- 
liams and  others,  the  committee's  decision  to 
terminate  hearings  for  taking  testimony  and 
to  make  its  first  report  to  the  Senate  was 
made  upon  the  condition  that  the  commit- 
tee could  still  hear  pertinent  evidence,  if 
any,  thereafter  discovered." 

Williams  declined  to  comment  "until  I 
have  seen  the  report." 

McLendon  said  the  second  draft  corrected 
typographical  errors  in  the  initial  version 
and  also  contained  "some  rewriting  of  cer- 
tain parts."  but  he  declined  to  specify  what 
sections  had  been  changed. 

closed  meeting 

"I'm  sure  there  will  be  further  modifica- 
tions before  the  final  report  is  adopted,"  Mc- 
Lendon added,  announcing  that  next  Wed- 
nesday's closed  committee  had  been  called 
to  discuss  both  "routine  committee  busi- 
ness" and  the  "current  investigation"  Into 
Baker's  affairs. 

In  the  report  McLendon  also  made  these 
points: 

1.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  use  of  Influence 
in  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  a  water 
desalting  experiment  to  a  group  that  has 
been  closely  associated  with  Baker. 

2.  It  can  be  Inferred  that  Baker  received 
payment  for  assistance  given  a  lobbyist  In- 
terested in  legislation. 

3.  It  can  be  Inferred  that  Baker  received 
part  of  a  $5,000  payment  given  another  lob- 
byist hired  to  help  get  a  California  bank 
charter. 

4.  The  statements  made  by  Walter  W. 
Jenkins,  former  White  House  aid,  to  questions 
submitted  to  him  in  writing  substantially 
confirm  what  Jenkins  said  In  an  earlier  affi- 
davit that  produced  considerable  con- 
troversy. 

The  three  Republicans  on  the  nine-mem- 
ber committee  have  consistently  accused  the 
Democratic  majority  of  trying  to  cover  up 
the  Baker  scandal. 

McLendon  already  has  questioned  Wa- 
LiAM's  truthfulness  publicly.  At  a  hearing  of 
the  Rules  Committee  last  year,  Williams 
walked  out  and  said  that  since  the  committee 
appeared  no  longer  to  want  his  cooperation 
he  would  leave  It  to  its  own  devices. 

DOOR  left  open 

Apparently  wary  of  the  possibility  that 
some  more  of  Baker's  activities  may  pop  up 
publicly,  McLendon  left  the  door  open  for 
further  Investigation  If  necessary. 

McLendon  mentioned  specifically  influence 
peddling  on  legislation  and  irregularities  in 
campaign  contributions. 

McLendon  said  both  are  being  investigated 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  he  didn't  see 
the  need  for  the  committee  to  go  Into  the 
matters  at  this  time.  A  Federal  grand  Jury 
here  also  is  Investigating  the  Baker  case. 

McLendon  claimed  the  committee  "has 
done  Its  best  to  be  fair  to  Reynolds  and  has 
perhaps  been  more  than  fair  to  him." 

Republicans  on  the  committee  have  main- 
tained that  the  major  effort  of  the  Democrats 
has  been  to  try  to  discredit  Reynolds  rather 
than  to  uncover  Baker's  affairs. 

Portions  of  the  report  dealt  with  some  of 
the  new  matters  that  came  up  during  the 
last  round  of  hearings  on  the  Baker  case. 

McLendon  said  these  further  served  to 
"illustrate  the  gross  improprieties  inherent 
In  Baker's  business  and  financial  transactions 
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while  occupying  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  majority." 

He  noted  that  Baker  was  given  a  $5,000 
check  by  Myron  Welner,  a  representative  of 
an  ocean  freight  forwarding  group,  after 
legislation  favorable  to  the  group  was  passed. 

"It  is  almost  Impossible  not  to  draw  the 
inference  that  Baker  was  paid  for  assistance 
given  Welner  in  this  regard,"  McLendon  said. 

He  said  this  Instance  "adds  to  the  long  list 
of  Baker's  transactions  showing  how  he 
prostituted  his  office  in  the  Nation's  Capitol 
to  his  personal  financial  gain." 

Investigation  also  disclosed  that  Wayne 
Bromley,  a  lobbyist,  was  paid  $5,000  by  the 
Redwood  National  Bank  of  San  Rafael,  Calif., 
to  help  get  a  Federal  charter.  The  check 
was  delivered  to  Bromley  through  Baker  and 
was  indorsed  by  both  Bromley  and  Baker  and 
cashed  at  the  Senate  disbursing  office. 

McLendon  said  it  Is  "a  fair  Inference  that 
Baker  did  participate  In  the  proceeds  from 
the  check." 

On  the  water  desalting  contract,  McLendon 
said  there  was  no  evidence  that  Representa- 
tive Emanuel  Celler,  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
or  his  New  York  law  firm  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  contract  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Testimony  showed  that  the  Murchlson  In- 
terests of  Texas  which  have  been  involved 
with  Baker  in  other  business  dealings,  con- 
trolled the  Sweet  Water  Development  Co., 
which  got  the  contract  to  test  a  desalting 
process. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Same  Old  White- 
wash," published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  May  16. 1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Same  Old  Whitewash 
The   various  draft  reports  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee's  so-called  investigation  of 
the  Bobby  Baker  case  add  up  to  an  easily 
predictable  result:  More  whitewash. 

The  first  draft  must  be  for  laughs.  It  says 
that  the  committee  "has  done  its  best  to  be 
fair  to  Don  R.  Reynolds  and  has  perhaps 
been  more  than  fair  to  him."  The  fact  is 
that  the  report  and  the  essence  of  the  com- 
mittee's proceedings  amount  to  a  savage 
attack  on  the  Silver  Spring  insurance  man. 
One  might  readily  conclude  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  the  committee,  aided  by 
leaks  of  supposedly  confidential  Information, 
had  set  out  to  destroy  Reynolds  because  he 
initially  made  the  documented  charges 
which  forced  an  Inquiry  Into  the  malodorous 
operations  of  Bobby  Baker.  If  this  was  not 
the  deliberate  purpose,  it  certainly  is  the 
principal  result.  In  our  opinion.  It  vdll  be  a 
long  time  before  any  other  citizen  risks  the 
ruinous  penalties  which  can  follow  an  at- 
tempt to  expose  corruption  at  the  higher 
political  levels. 

Reynolds  Is  not  the  only  one  to  suffer  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  the  committee's  prospec- 
tive report.  The  draft  also  undertakes  to 
discredit  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  Dela- 
ware Republican,  who  single-handedly  forced 
the  committee  to  dig  deeper  Into  smelly  as- 
pects of  the  Baker  case  after  the  Democratic 
majority,  not  wishing  to  pursue  the  matter, 
had  hopefully  voted  last  July  to  end  its  In- 
vestigation. Of  this.  New  Jersey's  Senator 
Case  has  made  the  appropriate  comment: 
The  criticism  of  Senator  Williams,  he  said, 
Is  "outrageous  and  unprecedented."  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  was  the  Dela- 
ware Senator  who  forced  "the  committee  to 
make  some  attempt,  half-hearted  and  feeble 
though  it  was,  to  uncover  the  facts." 

If  the  committee  majority  is  now  deter- 
mined to  clamp  on  the  lid,  there  Is  no  way 
to  stop  them.    But  they  wUl  not  sleep  well 


at  nights  for  a  while.  Senator  Williams  Is 
not  a  man  who  can  be  intimidated,  and  he 
may  yet  be  able  to  come  forward  with  proof 
of  wrongdoing  which  will  reveal  the  phony 
character  of  this  Investigation.  In  any  event 
the  Democrats  must  accept  responsibility  for 
the  Impairment  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Senate  as  an  institution — a  loss  of  confidence 
which  will  continue  long  after  the  Rules 
Committee  has  washed  its  hands  of  the  whole 
business  and  gladly  called  It  a  day. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow,  I 
be  recognized  on  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege;  that  during  my  remarks  to- 
morrow the  rule  of  germaneness  be 
waived ;  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  yield 
to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  either  for 
questions  or  for  comments  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  at  what  time 
does  the  Senator  desire  to  speak? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Imme- 
diately following  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     For  how  long? 
Mr.   WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     Long 
enough;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor know  whether  he  will  require  2  hours 
or  5  hours? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  idea. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  object. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  I  am  making  this  request  as  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  request  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
to  notify  the  members  of  the  Commitee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  that  they 
are  invited  to  be  present  when  I  speak  in 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  newspaper  articles  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  refer  to  charges 
made  by  a  man  who  represents  himself 
as  the  "si>okesman"  for  the  majority 
members  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
Upon  obtaining  recognition  tomorrow  I 
shall  promptly  yield  to  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  beginning  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  thereby 
give  to  each  member  an  opportunity 
either  to  repudiate  this  self-described 
"spokesman"  or  to  repeat  in  my  presence 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  full  Senate 
any  charges  or  criticisms  that  they  care 
to  make  in  connection  with  the  part 
which  I  have  taken  in  trying  to  obtain  a 
full  and  complete  disclosure  of  any  im- 
proprieties involving  either  employees 
or  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  one  who  has  tried,  notwithstanding 
numerous  rebuffs  and  insults,  to  cooper- 
ate w;th  this  committee  and  to  keep  this 
investigation  on  the  proper  track  I  do 
not  intend  that  these  charges  by  innu- 
endo go  vmchallenged. 


In  conclusion,  I  assure  each  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  that  as  I  yield  to 
them  tomorrow  I  shall  do  so  without  any 
interruption  and  without  any  limitation 
as  to  time  that  they  may  desire  to  outline 
fully  any  charges  they  wish  to  make,  fol- 
lowing which  they  will  be  answered — 
and  I  can  assure  them  they  will  be 
answered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  necessar- 
ily absent  at  the  moment,  but  I  believe  I 
have  every  right  to  say.  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator's  colleagues  who  sit  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  I  shall  officially  notify 
the  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  able 
Senator's  comments,  and  of  his  voiced 
hope  that  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  its  entirety,  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  tomorrow.  I  shall  urge,  I  have 
no  doubt  with  complete  success,  that 
they  be  here. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  have  had  high. respect  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  ever 
since  I  first  came  to  this  Chamber.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  has  per- 
formed an  abundance  of  fine,  patriotic, 
difficult  services,  not  only  to  the  Senate, 
but  to  the  American  people,  as  well.  In 
this  instance,  he  is  about  to  add  more 
luster  to  his  name.  I  myself  look  for- 
ward to  being  present  tomorrow  when  he 
speaks. 

I  am  glad  to  reecho  the  hope  voiced  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  will  be  in  the  Chamber 
tomorrow  to  listen  to  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
to  be  present  tomori'ow.  Unless  it  shall 
have  been  sooner  withdrawn,  I  intend 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  on  Wednesday 
to  move  formally  to  strike  from  the  com- 
mittee's report  all  derogatory  references 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  all 
matter  which  seems  to  refiect  on  his  in- 
tegrity, and  all  matter  which  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  customs  and  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  this  imprecedented  attempt  by 
the  so-called  spokesman  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
persecute  the  prosecutor,  although  I 
know  that  such  an  attempt  is  about  the 
most  unlikely  to  succeed  project  in  my 
experience. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware.  I  am  not  at 
all  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  avoid  its  responsibility  with  regard 
to  Bobby  Baker  and  his  associates  and 
to  seek  to  impugn  the  testimony  of  one 
witness  and  to  so  frighten  him  as  to 
cause  him  to  remain  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  speaks  tomorrow,  what  he  has 
to  say  will  be  heard  with  approval  by 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
hope  that  when  the  Senator  has  finished 
speaking,  the  majority  members  of  the 
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Committee  ou  Rules  and  Administration 
will  undertake,  of  their  own  motion,  to 
withdraw  their  shameful  and  disgrace- 
ful attack  upon  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  both  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  shall  defer  any  comment  on 
what  these  supposed  charges  are  until 
after  I  hear  them  tomorrow. 

As  yet  I  have  not  been  furnished  with 
a  copy,  nor  has  anyone  connected  with 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion approached  me,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  the  substance  of  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  the  report. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair.)     The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows,  but  I  believe  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  state  that  the 
report  to  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  referred  is  not  a 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  It  is  a  draft  which  was 
prepared  by  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee. 

Several  weeks  ago  this  draft  was  cir- 
culated to  committee  members.  Some- 
one evidently  leaked  the  text  of  the  draft, 
because  the  substance  of  the  draft  ap- 
peared in  several  newspapers.  At  that 
time,  a  second  draft  was  circulated  to 
committee  members. 

Now  that  at  least  the  substance  of  this 
draft  has  been  disclosed,  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  said  that,  in  substance,  what 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
told  the  Senate  is  correct.  In  this  draft, 
derogatory  remarks  are  made  about  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 

If  it  were  not  so  sad,  it  would  be 
ludicrous.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  produced 
the  facts  which  initiated  the  investiga- 
tion. It  is  also  well  known  that  after 
the  investigation  had  been  closed  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  matter 
was  pursued  further  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  caused  the  investigation  to  be 
reopened. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  has 
been  the  work  and  effort  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  which  kept  the 
investigation  fairly  alive  throughout  sev- 
eral months.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
have  not  discussed  the  draft  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  certainly  does  not  repre- 
sent the  thinking,  in  my  view,  of  the 
minority  members.  However,  whatever 
happens.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  should  be  con- 
cerned about  his  reputation  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am  al- 
ways concerned  about  my  reputation.  I 
feel  that  if  there  are  those  who  under- 
write and  support  these  charges  as  out- 
lined by  Mr.  McLendon  they  should  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  present  them. 
Therefore,  all  I  am  asking  them  to  do  is 


to  state  the  charges  in  my  presence  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  this  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  staff 
member  let  them  so  state  on  tomorrow. 
I  shall  wait  until  tomorrow  to  find  out. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  the  report  in  the  news- 
papers concerning  the  content  cf  the 
draft  of  the  committee  report. 

I  have  stated  before,  without  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware,  this  investi- 
gation would  never  have  left  its  base.  It 
would  have  been  today  where  it  started. 
It  was  only  through  the  conscience  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  his  present- 
ing information  to  the  committee  that 
the  investigation  was  continued. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  bad  because  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  now  being  sub- 
jected to  the  treatment  that  is  frequently 
given  to  an  honest  witness  on  the  stand 
who  is  sought  to  be  made  the  culprit 
while  the  true  culprit  is  allowed  to  go 
free. 

I  shall  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  to  give  every  bit  of  moral  sup- 
port that  I  can  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  the  distinguished  service 
that  he  has  rendered  this  country  in  the 
particular  subject  that  is  before  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  some  talk  about  hiring  3.000 
additional  policemen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  order  to  eliminate  crime. 
We  had  better  quit  talking  about  that 
and  begin  demeaning  ourselves  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  set  an  example  for  decent 
citizens  so  that  they  will  remain  ethical 
and  law  abiding,  and  thus  eliminate  the 
need  for  policemen,  judges,  and  prose- 
cutors. 

What  can  the  ordinary  citizen  think 
when  he  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  had  only  one  objective  in 
mind — the  maintenance  of  honor  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States?  The  com- 
pensation rendered  for  this  service  is 
now  revealed  to  be  the  sufferance  of  an 
indictment  that  he  is  the  culprit  and 
that  the  others  who  were  involved  are 
persons  of  decency.  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  that  procedure.  ^j 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment about  what  he  contemplates  doing 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
draft  of  the  majority  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  I  have  never  known 
a  man  who  has  impressed  me  more  as 
being  a  man  of  character,  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  a  man 
who  will  not  be  swayed  by  pressures  than 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] . 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  the  stands  which  he  has  taken 
in  the  Senate  over  years  past  in  trying 
to  expose  corruption  and  to  bring  the 
truth  to  the  people  of  America. 


I  hope  that  the  Senator  pursues  not 
only  this  investigation  but  also  the  inves- 
tigation of  any  other  matter  in  the  future 
without  trepidation,  as  he  has  in  the 
past. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  knows 
in  his  heart  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  right  and  is  following  the  line  of 
truth.  It  is  my  hope  that  ultimately  this 
truth  will  prevail. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  also 
thank  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers for  their  cooperation  in  giving  me 
consent  to  speak  tomorrow. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  in  the  well-deserved 
commendation  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  the  work  he  has  been 
carrying  on  for  the  past  18  years  to  pre- 
serve honesty  and  integrity  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

It  is  an  odd  state  of  affairs  when  a 
hired  committee  employee  writes  a  re- 
port that  is  critical  of  a  Senator  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  Senator 
to  keep  the  Senate  and  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment structure  honest.  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 

I  tliink  it  is  time  action  was  taken  by 
the  Senate  so  that  it  will  not  happen 
again. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  in  what  they 
have  said.  Whether  we  agree  on  partic- 
ular policies  of  Government  or  not,  we 
certainly  agree  with  the  Senator  in  his 
efforts  to  end  corruption  in  the  gov- 
ernmental service.  The  Senator  has  had 
a  record  of  integrity  in  this  effort. 


VOTING  lilGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    187 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  187. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  out  all  down 
through  Une  19.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  9(a).  In  view  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  In  certain  States 
by  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting.  Congress 
declares  that  the  constitutional  right  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  denied 
or  abridged  In  such  States  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  con- 
dition of  voting.  To  assure  that  such  right 
is  not  denied  or  abridged  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
forthwith  institute  In  such  States  in  the 
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name  of  the  United  States  actions  for  de- 
claratory judgment  or  injunctive  relief 
against  the  enforcement  of  any  poll  tax,  or 
substitute  therefor  enacted  after  November 
1  1964,  which,  as  a  condition  of  voting,  has 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  187)  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Ml-.  Dirksen]  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended  and 
modified  (No.  124)  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  at  the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  187. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  the  one  that 
was  just  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  have  apparently  agreed, 
after  quite  some  time,  on  the  poll  tax 
issue.  As  I  understand,  the  amendment 
that  is  now  before  us,  and  which  has 
just  been  read,  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Ml-.  President,  am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  decree,  and  therefore  is  not  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Except  by  unani- 
mous consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Except 
by  unanimous  consent;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  more  than  3 
weeks  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
have  been  making  every  effort  to  put 
amendments  in  the  bill  which  we 
thought  were  reasonable,  but,  as  I  stated 
to  the  majority  leader,  so  long  as  the  bill 
remains  in  its  present  state,  and  without 
any  amendments  adopted  that  would 
bring  it  within  the  Constitution,  speak- 
ing at  least  for  myself,  and  more  than 
a  majority  of  southern  Senators  who 
are  opposed  to  this  bill,  we  cannot  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  vote  at  this  time. 

I  suggested  to  the  leadership  that  it 
might  be  agreeable  for  us  to  enter  into 
a  limitation  of  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  we 
might  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  sup- 
port from  Senators,  which  would  at  least 
remove  the  constitutional  objections  that 
we  have  been  urging  since  the  bill  has 
been  up  for  debate. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  has  lin- 
gered along  without  too  much  time 
taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  more  time  is  spent 
by  the  proponents  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  bill. 

With  the  new  modification  that  was 
suggested  this  afternoon  and  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  am  merely  judging 
that  it  is  evident  thai  the  proponents 
have    ostensibly    come    together    once 
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again  on  the  issue  that  gave  them  the 
most  trouble.  That  was  with  respect  to 
the  poll  tax. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
v.'hy  the  poll  tax  should  have  given  so 
much  trouble  to  the  proponents  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  those  con- 
ditions I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  CANADA -UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  appointment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  as  a 
member  to  the  Eighth  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  at  Ot- 
tawa, Montreal,  May  20-24.  1965,  in  heu 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]. 


EXCISE  TAX  ON  PASSENGER 
AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  most  pleasing  to  me  to  learn  that 
President  Johnson  is  asking  the  Congress 
to  reduce  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  pas- 
senger cars  from  10  to  5  percent  over  a 
3-year  period. 

Reform  of  the  entire  excise  tax  struc- 
tm-e  is  long  overdue,  and  it  is  heartening 
to  note  that  the  President  proposes  a 
complete  revision. 

On  January  6,  1965,  I  introduced  S. 
255,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  passenger  cars  from  10  to  5  per- 
cent, over  a  3-year  period,  beginning 
July  1,1965. 

At  that  time,  I  said  that  it  would  be  un- 
conscionable  for  any  reform  of  our  ex- 
cise tax  system  not  to  include  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  onerous  10  percent  tax  on 
new  passenger  cars,  which  is  the  only 
major  excise  tax  that  has  not  been 
changed  since  the  Korean  war. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  that  the 
President,  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress today,  is  following  the  three-stage 
excise  tax  reduction  first  proposed  in 
S.  255. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  quickly 
and  favorably  on  this  recommendation, 
which  should  save  the  buyer  of  a  new 
car  about  $75  on  the  purchase"price. 
The  fact  that  the  proposed  excise  reduc- 
tion would  be  retroactive  means  that  It 
should  not  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
car  sales  while  Congress  is  considering 
the    matter.    The    auto    industry    has 


promised  to  pass  on  any  reductions  to 
the  car-buyer. 

On  only  one  point  do  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  the  President.  In  his 
message,  he  recommends  that  the  auto 
excise  tax  remain  at  5  percent  once  that 
level  is  achieved. 

It  has  long  been  my  position  that  this 
restrictive  tax  should  be  repealed  and  I 
will  continue  to  work  for  that  goal. 


SITUATION  IN   THE   DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  3  weeks  ago  the  cauldron  of  dis- 
content in  the  Dominican  Republic 
boiled  over. 

I  am  convinced  more  and  more  each 
day  that  only  the  United  States  prompt 
response  to  the  new  crisis  on  that  bloody 
soil  could  have  provided  the  basis  for 
what  we  all  hope  and  expect  to  be  a 
meaningful  peace  through  the  auspices 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  mercurial  events  on  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  continue  to  present  problems 
of  vast  magnitude — but  they  can  be 
solved  if  all  of  the  nations  of  the  OAS 
give  more  than  lip  service  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  an  interdependent  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  can  stop 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  time  has  come 
to  implement  an  idea  which  I  have  ad- 
vocated consistently  since  1955 — the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  inter -Amer- 
ican police  force. 

The  concept  of  interdependency  is  one 
which  we  have  long  accepted  in  Europe. 
British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
only  recently  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  NATO  and  the  political-military 
solidarity  of  our  allies  in  Europe. 

NATO  has  had  its  problems  but  it  is 
a  working,  living  force.  In  Asia,  SEATO 
has  been  less  viable  but  it  cannot  be 
dismissed. 

Even  in  South  Vietnam,  where  at  times 
we  seem  to  have  been  cariTing  on  a  lonely 
if  honorable  campaign  to  save  a  nation 
from  communism,  we  have  recently  been 
joined  by  our  friends  in  Australia,  South 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines  who  recognize 
that  democracy  is  not  a  closed  shop. 

It  was  on  JanuaiT  21,  1955,  that  I  first 
advocated  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
American  police  force  to  assure  peace  and 
stability  in  Latin  America. 

This  was  long  before  Fidel  Castro  be- 
trayed the  Cuban  dream.  Only  a  year 
before,  however,  Guatemala  had  under- 
gone turmoil  and  upheaval  and  it  had 
become  clear  that  laissez  faire  In  the 
Americas  was  no  longer  possible. 

For  it  was  evident  that  communism, 
like  nature,  abhors  a  vacuum. 

In  my  16  years  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  made  more  than  300 
speeches  on  Latin  America.  Time  and 
time  again,  I  have  emphasized  that  a 
commonality  of  responsibility  required 
the  establishment  of  a  hemispheric 
patrol  to  police  this  part  of  the  world  so 
that  people  of  the  Americas  could  pursue 
their  own  destinies  free  from  interna- 
tional conspiracy. 

Of  course,  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere had  agreed  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of 
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1947  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any  state 
against  an  American  state  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  states,"  and  each  of  our  coim- 
tries  pledged  to  "assist  in  meeting  the  at- 
tack in  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
recognized  by  article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations." 

That  treaty  attested  to  the  integrity 
of  the  inter- American  system. 

This  was  bolstei-ed  in  1948  by  the  act 
of  Bogota,  when  21  nations  chartered  the 
Organization  of  American  States:  in 
1954,  by  the  Caracas  resolution — which 
prohibited  Communist  intervention  in 
this  hemisphere — by  the  Declaration  of 
Punta  del  Este  in  1962  and  other  acts. 

But  most  of  these  solemn  and  mean- 
ingful pacts  called  for  consultative 
actions. 

None  had  yet  created  the  "ready  room" 
atmosphere  that  an  international  peace 
patrol  could  provide. 

Article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  for  in- 
stance, recognized  that  there  could  be  an 
aggression  without  armed  attack — yet 
called  not  for  a  standby  emergency  force 
but  said  only: 

The  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet  Im- 
mediately In  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
which  must  be  taken. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
Charter  also  called  for  consultation. 
Similarly,  the  Caracas  agreement  speci- 
fied a  "meeting  of  consultation  to  con- 
sider adoption  of  appropriate  action. 

In  truth,  each,  of  these  agreements 
gave  an  intellectual  nod  to  the  concept  of 
subversion,  but  in  reality  organized  to 
meet  that  threat  largely  on  a  parliamen- 
tary plane — the  kind  of  basis  which  ac- 
commodates itself  to  the  measured 
tramp  of  armies  but  not  to  the  hidden 
terrorist. 

The  OAS  did  provide  a  stable  forum 
for  the  discussion  of  hemispheric  poli- 
cies. It  continued  to  be  the  organiza- 
tion which,  in  the  long  run,  will  carry 
out  the  noble  intentions  of  its  members. 
But  to  do  so  requires  implementation. 

In  the  Dominican  crisis,  the  OAS — 
acting  as  swiftly  as  circumstances  would 
allow — nevertheless  took  exactly  1  week 
to  reach  agreement  on  what  to  do  in  this 
situation.  It  has  dispatched  a  peace 
commission  and  is  making  every  effort 
within  its  present  capabilities  to  restore 
domestic  tranquillity. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  United  States 
of  America  wants  the  OAS  to  do,  and 
what  our  allies  of  the  hemisphere  desire. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
whom  Latin  Americans  know  to  be  sim- 
patico,  said  in  a  May  5  speech  that  the 
OAS  must  develop  and  maintain  inter- 
national peace-keeping  machinery,  and 
warned  that  the  days  of  "luxury  and 
ease"  for  the  OAS  are  gone. 

Again,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
said  in  a  May  8  interview  with  the  As- 
sociated Press  that  it  has  become  im- 
perative that  the  OAS  consider  estab- 
lishing a  standby  military  force  in  order 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  contingencies 
that  arise  with  speed  and  which  present 
massive  threats  to  the  entire  corpus  of 
the  hemisphere. 

In  that  regard.  I  would  respectfully 
point  out  that  some  years  ago  I  sug- 


gested an  inter-American  police  force 
working  under  the  Organization  of 
American  States  would  put  an  end  to 
military  takeovers  that  continue  to  raise 
the  unpleasant  specter  of  tyranny. 

In  a  speech  on  April  7,  1960.  I  pointed 
out  that  establishment  of  an  inter- 
American  security  force  would  permit 
Latin  American  countries  with  tremen- 
dous internal  problems  of  employment, 
housing  and  sanitation  to  spend  less  for 
national  armies  and  more  for  badly 
needed  social  welfare  programs. 

In  turn,  the  establishment  of  domestic 
progress  would  mitigate  against  military 
juntas  and  in  favor  of  true  popular 
government. 

In  1960,  when  I  again  advocated  the 
international  security  force,  I  had  just 
returned  from  a  tour  of  10  nations  in 
Latin  America. 

I  reported  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  then  a  mem- 
ber, that  in  the  Caribbean,  Panama  was 
seething  with  unrest,  Cuba  was  in  the 
"grip  of  a  bloody-handed  leftist  dicta- 
torship" and  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  after  30  years  of  despotic  rxile, 
still  lacked  at  that  time  the  most  ele- 
mentary aspects  of  political  freedoms. 
Haiti  was  also  struggling  with  abysmal 
poverty  and  a  repressive  government. 

"Clearly  the  fuse  is  burning  very  close 
to  the  bomb,"  I  reported. 

At  that  time,  there  came  the  first  In- 
dication that  the  State  Department  was 
studying  the  feasibility  of  an  inter- 
American  security  force. 

Even  then,  the  Dominican  Republic 
looked  to  Fidel  Castro  like  fertile  groimd 
for  the  export  of  commvuiism.  The  ad- 
joining nation,  after  all.  had  gone 
through  22  revolutions  in  70  years  and 
had  long  been  under  the  thumb  of  Rafael 
Trujillo. 

Among  Castro's  earliest  acts  was  an 
attempt  in  1959  to  invade  the  Dominican 
Republic  with  an  expeditionary  force. 

But  our  national  attention  turned 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  Cuba 
itself  as  Castro's  link  with  Soviet  com- 
munism became  more  and  more  obvious 
and  threatening. 

During  this  period,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  met  many  times. 
There  were  solemn  discussions,  agree- 
ments, resolutions,  and  sanctions  in- 
voked. 

How  many  of  us  here  recall  that  it  was 
in  July  of  1960  that  Russian  Premier 
Khrushchev  was  blatant  enough  to  say 
that  he  considered  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
had  "outlived  its  time,  had  died,  so  to 
say,  a  natural  death." 

Thus  managed  from  Moscow,  Castro 
began  to  churn  the  Caribbean.  FYom  a 
point  90  miles  off  U.S.  shores,  within  a 
few  minutes  air  time  from  Santo  Do- 
mingo. Castro  began  his  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  hemisphere. 

Even  then,  however,  there  was  purist 
sentiment  for  upholding  to  the  letter 
article  15  of  the  OAS  Charter — which 
prohibits  intervention  by  any  state  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  another. 

The  Caracas  agreement  notwithstand- 
ing, there  were  those  within  the  hemi- 
sphere who  deemed  a  hands-off  policy  to 
be  the  highest  order  of  political  enlight- 
enment. 


Yet  the  Cuban  threat  magnified,  re- 
pression grew,  the  link  with  Russia  be- 
came more  blatent. 

Mr.  President,  no  man  ever  respected 
the  integrity  of  the  Americas  more  than 
our  late  Piesident,  John  F.  Kennedy.  No 
man  wanted  more  to  work  closely  with 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
than  he. 

Yet  President  Kennedy  also  knew  the 
limitations  of  the  OAS — and  the  burdens 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  well  aware 
of  article  15  of  the  OAS  Charter. 

And  yet  he  was  also  attuned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  Castro  threat  and  de- 
termined that  the  United  States  would 
not.  could  not.  allow  it  to  remain. 

Because  our  President,  agonized  over 
the  right  and  proper  course  for  the 
friends  of  freedom,  acting  by  rule  of  law, 
circumstances  led  us  to  the  unfortunate 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  1961. 

It  failed,  and,  afterward.  President 
Kennedy  stated: 

Let  the  record  show  that  our  restraint  Is 
not  Inexhaustible.  Should  It  ever  appear 
that  the  inter-American  doctrine  of  non- 
interference merely  conceals  or  excuses  a 
policy  of  nonaction — If  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  should  fall  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments against  outside  Communist  pene- 
tration— then  I  want  It  clearly  understood 
that  this  Government  will  not  hesitate  In 
meeting  Its  primary  obligations,  which  are 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation.  Should  that 
time  ever  come,  we  do  not  Intend  to  be 
lectured  on  intervention  by  those  whose 
character  was  stamped  for  all  time  on  the 
bloody  streets  of  Budapest. 

There  came,  in  the  ensuing  months, 
the  Declaration  of  Punta  del  Este  and,  it 
may  be  remembered,  the  congressional 
resolution  of  September  26,  1962,  in 
which  the  Senate  voted  86  to  1  to  prevent 
"by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary, 
including  use  of  arms"  the  extension  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  to 
any  part  of  the  hemisphere. 

But  it  was  in  the  missile  showdown  of 
October  1962  that  President  Kennedy 
demonstrated  that  U.S.  patience  indeed 
had  limits,  and  he  acted  with  firmness 
^nd  resolution  and  success. 

It  was  true  <;hat  he  consulted  with  the 
OAS.  but.  in  the  final  analysis,  it  was  the 
United  States — with  its  great  military 
force — which  was  acting  as  policeman 
for  the  hemisphere  in  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis. 

Today,  once  more,  we  stand  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  a  policeman — if 
that  be  intervention  then  I  would  recall 
the  words  of  former  Panamanian  Presi- 
dent Roberto  Chlari,  who  observed  that 
if  nonintervention  is  carried  to  its  most 
extreme  interpretation  it  can  condemn 
to  continual  and  incurable  oppression 
those  peoples  deprived  by  force  of  their 
legitimate  quest  for  self-determination. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  timetable  of 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  see 
exactly  what  the  United  States  did. 

On  April  24,  a  group  of  young  Army 
officers  and  civilians  seized  two  radio  sta- 
tions and  announced  intention  to  topple 
the  US. -supported  Junta  of  Donald  Reld 
Cabral  and  restore  Juan  Bosch  to  power. 

By  April  25,  forces  loyal  to  General 
Wessin  y  Wessln  were  resisting  the 
rebels. 

The  situation  rapidly  deteriorated. 
Arms  were  distributed  by  the  rebels  to 
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the  general  populace.  The  streets  be- 
came bloody  lanes  and  effective  govern- 
ment disappeared. 

As  armed  bands  roamed  the  streets, 
there  was  looting  and  burning.  U.S. 
Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett  tried  in 
vain  to  restore  peace,  but  by  April  28, 
the  situation  was  so  critical  that  he 
cabled  President  Johnson: 

You  must  land  troops  Immediately. 

Lives  of  more  than  1,000  U.S.  citizens 
in  Santo  Domingo  were  clearly  threat- 
ened when,  on  the  evening  of  April  28, 
President  Johnson  ordered  400  marines 
ashore. 

The  President  called  in  the  leaders  of 
Congress  and  he  informed  the  Nation  by 
television.  The  OAS  was  summoned  to- 
gether the  next  day  and — it  is  Interesting 
to  note — declined  to  send  a  mission  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  but  instead 
cabled  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Santo 
Domingo  and  asked  him  to  seek  a  cease 
fire. 

Subsequent  events  have  indicated  the 
U.S.  action  came  when  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  an  irreversible 
situation. 

We  acted — because  there  was  danger 
to  our  citizens,  because  there  was  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  Communists  con- 
verting the  rebellion  to  their  own  pur- 
poses— and  because,  in  the  final  analysis, 
there  was  no  one  else  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  hemisphere  at  that  time 
and  at  that  moment. 

As  the  President  himself  said  to  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
on  May  1 1 : 

We  would  rather  that  men  quarrel  with 
•our  actions  to  Insure  peace  than  curse  us 
through  all  eternity  for  Inaction  that  might 
lose  \is  both  oiu*  peace  and  freedom. 

Many  of  our  Latin  American  allies 
have  voiced  criticism  of  our  action  in  the 
Dominican  Republic — yet  agree  privately 
that  it  was  a  wise  decision,  consistent 
with  hemispheric  goals. 

I  was  in  Panama  1  week  ago,  and  my 
conversations  there  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  broad  individual  support 
for  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Hindsight,  however,  tells  us  that  had 
we  established  the  permanent  interna- 
tional security  force  even  4  years  ago,  the 
technical  question  of  intervention  would 
not  arise  at  this  point — for  each  of  the 
partners  in  this  hemisphere  would  have 
been  carrying  his  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to 
give  the  Organization  of  American  States 
the  power — which  the  United  Nations  al- 
ready has — to  muster  cooperative  inter- 
national forces  to  keep  the  peace. 

I  firmly  believe  such  a  force  for  the 
Americas  must  be  permanent,  that  it 
must  have  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
emergencies  and  to  function  as  long  as 
it  is  necessary  to  asure  peace  and  stabil- 
ity consistent  with  the  goals  of  self-de- 
termination. 

To  paraphrase  Santavana,  those  who 
do  not  remember  history  are  condemned 
to  relive  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  editorial  comments  on  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  crisis  that  I  believe  are 
particularly  cogent.    I   ask  unanimous 


consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  column  writen  by  the  noted  commen- 
tator Eric  Sevareid,  which  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  for 
May  11,  and  excerpts  from  recent  edi- 
torials in  papers  around  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,' the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  20th  Century 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

President  Johnson  has  enlarged  the  war 
In  southeast  Asia  by  bombing  the  territory 
of  a  foreign  government  with  which  we 
are  not  legally  at  war  and  he  has  invaded 
the  territory  of  a  Latin  American  country 
without  benefit  of  an  invitation  or  even  the 
prior  approval  of  other  hemisphere  govern- 
ments in  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Domestic  critics  have  said  that  he  has 
made  an  ex  post  facto  rationalization  of  the 
bombing  by  emphasizing  that  North  Viet- 
nam is  the  vital  source  spring  of  the  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam.  Domestic  critics  now 
argue  that  he  similarly  rationalizes  the 
Dominican  Intervention  by  emphasizing  what 
evidence  there  is  that  Communists  were  tak- 
ing over  the  people's  uprising. 

There  are  sviftace  similarities  between  the 
two  actions,  but  they  remain  on  the  sxirface. 
They  need  not  and  ought  not  be  lumped 
together  by  the  President's  detractors  or  by 
his  supporters.  Critics  of  his  Asian  policy 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  wrong  In  the  end, 
but  there  are  much  stronger  grounds  for 
this  criticism  than  for  criticism  of  his  action 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Vietnam  lies 
very  far  away  from  the  United  States  and 
very  close  to  a  major  power  that  just  might 
enter  that  war.  The  Dominican  Republic 
lies  very  close  to  us,  very  far  from  any  other 
great  power  and  carries  no  danger  of  inter- 
national war. 

What  deeply  puzzles  those  who  are  dubious 
of  oiu-  Vietnam  policies  is  how  we  are  to 
make  a  "victory"  there  work  over  the  long 
haul,  how  that  area,  riven  by  tribal  and 
sectarian  rivalries,  with  almost  no  national 
consciousness,  is  to  be  kept  stable  and  In 
one  piece.  The  Dominican  Republic  Is  far 
more  able  to  usefully  employ  economic  as- 
asslstance  and  does  have  a  strong  national 
sense,  however  bitter  Its  class  enmities.  Our 
alms  there  have  much  more  chance  of 
realization. 

The  OAS  Is  a  useful  entity;  we  ought  to 
consult  It  before  we  act  If  circumstances 
make  It  safe  to  do  so.  In  the  Dominican 
situation  affairs  were  moving  much  too 
rapidly,  as.  In  1950,  the  North  Koreans  were 
moving  much  too  rapidly  for  President  Tru- 
man to  throw  out  the  question  of  American 
intervention  for  congressional  debate.  It 
would  be  very  nice,  Indeed,  If  we  could 
always  act  by  the  book.  But  we  cannot  al- 
ways do  so  in  this  new  era  of  the  quick 
Conomunist  coup.  We  cannot  because  no 
Latin  American  government  Is  ix>lltlcally  or 
militarily  able  to  act  quickly  in  concert  with 
us.  If  it  is  not  too  strong  a  word,  that  Is 
the  hypocrisy  built  Into  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Its  other  members  can 
share  Its  protection;  they  will  not,  because 
they  cannot,  share  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility of  action. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  President 
Johnson  privately  refers  to  as  a  "yes — but" 
newspaper,  seems  to  be  sad  that  because  of 
his  quick  intervention  we  will  never  know 
whether  or  not  the  Dominican  uprising  was 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  the  Conununlsts  or 
not.  ITiere  are  worse  sorrows,  as  Castro  has 
demonstrated  to  us. 

The  Dominican  Republic  Is  not  going  to  be 
the  last  of  our  dramatic  difficulties  In  this 
hemisphere,  even  though  the  President  has 
used  It  as  an  example  of  what  to  expect,  for 
the  benefit  of  Latin  Communists.     And  we 


win  save  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  moral  and 
intellectual  agony  as  the  future  unfolds 
if  only  we  can  clear  from  our  minds  certain 
bits  of  debris : 

1.  The  notion  that  the  development  work 
of  the  "Allanza"  Is  the  true  alternative  to 
physical  action  to  stop  communism.  In 
the  long,  long  haul — perhaps  several  de- 
cades— this  Is  probably  correct,  but  Commu- 
nists In  those  countries  are  lighting  very 
short  fuses. 

2.  The  notion  that  all  military  regimes 
In  Latin  America  are  equally  bad.  The  truth 
Is  that  In  some  Latin  countries  educated, 
modern  military  leaders  are  quite  as  enlight- 
ened and  responsible  as  their  political  op- 
posite numbers.  We  simply  cannot  equate 
the  military  now  trying  to  put  order  Into 
Brazil  or  the  military  who  took  over  Peru 
and  produced  the  free  election  they  had 
pledged  with  military  characters  like  a  Tru- 
jillo or  a  Batista.  Progress  without  stability 
is  an  impossibility  and  the  bitter  truth  Is 
that  In  some  Latin  countries  there  are  times 
when  the  sole  element  of  stability  Is  the  mili- 
tary. 

3.  The  notion  that  the  United  States  Is 
reverting  to  the  "big  stick,"  gunboat  diplo- 
macy that  characterized  the  earlier  third  of 
this  century.  We  are  not.  There  Is  nothing 
In  Latin  America  that  we  want  to  conquer 
or  possess;  and  we  no  longer  swing  our 
weight  for  any  pleasureable  sensations  of 
fancied  moral  or  racial  superiority.  Times 
have  changed  in  another  respect:  we  are 
now  up  against  an  international  conspiracy 
that  seeks  to  unravel  from  within  societies 
that  do  not  possess  the  social  glue  that 
comes  from  a  long  tradition  of  functioning 
democracy. 

It  Is  a  fearful  commitment  the  President 
has  made.  We  shall  prevent,  by  force  If  nec- 
essary, the  establishment  of  another  Com- 
munist regime  In  this  hemisphere.  It  Is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  20th  century  edition, 
harder  to  fulfill  than  the  original  version, 
but  even  more  relevant  to  the  realities. 


Boston  Globe:  "The  Soviet  Union's  attack 
on  the  United  States  In  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  win  presumably  center  on  the 
charge  that  our  Intervention  In  the  Domini- 
can civil  war  was  only  a  pretext  for  establish- 
ing a  rightist  dictatorship  there. 

"This  of  course  Is  not  true.  Sending  In 
the  marines  was  a  necessary  act  of  humanl- 
tarlanism,  as  the  harrowing  stories  of  these 
evacuated  attest. 

"It  Is  undoubted  that  Castrolte  Commu- 
nists are  seeking  to  take  over  the  revolution." 

Atlanta  Constitution:  "The  use  of  U.S. 
military  forces  In  Dominica  was  a  grave  move. 
It  required  careful  and  deliberate  courage  to 
make  that  decision.  Mr.  Johnson  made  it 
and  In  so  doing  demonstrated  prudent  lead- 
ership—the kind  of  leadership  we  need  In 
today's  world." 

Boston  Traveler:  "The  United  States  need 
make  no  apology  for  sending  troops  Into 
Santo  Domingo  to  protect  American  lives 
when  local  authority  broke  down  there." 

New  York  Post:  "President  Johnson's  ad- 
dress last  night  on  the  U.S.  role  In  the  Do- 
minican crisis  exhibited  a  sensitive  concern 
for  the  decent  opinion  of  mankind. 

"Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  faced  a  simi- 
lar Caribbean  challenge  In  the  first  days  of 
his  Presidency  when  the  Machado  dlctorshlp 
was  overthrown  In  Cuba.  He  surrounded 
the  Island  with  warships  and  mobilized  the 
marines  but  he  knew  the  day  of  single- 
handed  Intervention  was  over.  Instead  of 
landing  the  marines  he  moved  toward  a 
policy  that  made  hemispheric  peace  and  se- 
curity the  Joint  concern  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent. A  similar  challenge  and  opportunity 
still  confront  Mr.  Johnson." 

Dally  Oklahoman:  "The  U.S.  Intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  rebellion  sud- 
denly has  become  a  key  test  in  the  entire 
cold  war. 
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"The  policy  upon  which  we  have  embarked 
Is  to  say  that  there  will  be  no  more  Castro- 
typo  takeovers.  Our  justification  can  be 
that  If  our  Intervention  Is  a  mistake,  that 
can  be  rectified  later,  whereas  a  Red  take- 
over precludes  any  later  change  by  peaceful 
means." 

Dallas  News:  "In  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent report  to  the  Nation  on  the  situation 
In  the  Etominican  Republic  he  laid  it  on  the 
Hue.  To  the  Communists  he  gave  notice 
that  this  hemisphere  in  general  and  this 
country  in  particular  do  not  Intend  to  see 
another  neighbor  nation  enslaved  by  the  Red 
colonialists. 

"To  the  many  demagogs  around  the 
world  who  have  gained  political  capital  by 
inciting  violence  against  American  lives  and 
property  he  gave  clear  warning  that  such  ac- 
tivities can  no  longer  be  launched  In  the 
certainty  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  not 
protect  its  own. 

"Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is  no  great  orator 
but  he  Is  a  very  effective  speaker  because  his 
word  are  blueprints  for  action.  We  know  it 
and  the  world  Is  learning." 

Philadelphia  Inquirer:  "Joint  action  by 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  utilizing 
the  administrative  and  diplomatic  machinery 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  offers 
the  best  hope  of  resolving  the  crisis  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

"As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  televised 
report  to  the  American  people  Sunday  night, 
■We  have  acted  to  sum.mon  the  resources  of 
this  entire  hemisphere  to  this  task.'  He  de- 
fended his  decision  to  send  U.S.  troops  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  without  waiting  for 
OAS  action,  on  htunanltarian  groimds.  'I 
knew  there  was  no  time  to  talk,  to  consult  or 
to  delay,'  the  President  emphasized.  To  have 
hesitated  would  have  been  to  condemn  count- 
less men  and  women  to  'die  In  the  streets.' 

"The  peril  in  the  Dominican  Republic  Is 
precisely  the  kind  of  crisis  in  which  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  is  solemnly 
pledged  to  respond.  Such  response  should 
have  solid  support  from  the  United  States 
and  other  OAS  members  and  should  be  suiH- 
^iently  firm  to  assiore  both  peace  and  freedom 
for  the  Dominican  people  within  a  framework 
of  self-goverrunent  free  of  foreign  dictation 
from  any  quarters." 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal:  "Use  of 
American  troops  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  President  Johnson's  words  giving  justifi- 
cations to  that  act.  will  make  history. 

"More  than  that  they  will  provide  guide- 
lines for  U.S.  policy  for  imtold  years  to  come. 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  enunciated  what 
must  inevitably  become  known  as  the  John- 
son doctrine.  While  the  immediate  purpose 
of  this  doctrine  is  to  prevent  Communist  en- 
croachment, the  broad  terms  are  amazingly 
consistent  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823. 

"The  Johnson  doctrine,  like  its  precedent,  Is 
not  aggressive.  It  does  not  infringe  on  the 
Independence  or  sovereignty  of  any  other 
American  state.  It  does  not  make  protec- 
torates of  them.  It  invites  change — even 
revolution — if  the  impetus  for  change  is  in- 
ternal. 

"But  Mr.  Johnson  identified  communism 
for  what  it  Is — an  outside  force  aimed  at  dic- 
tatorship. And  the  Johnson  doctrine  is  very 
plainly  an  enforcement  of  U.S.  and  hemis- 
pheric interests  against  a  real  and  present 
danger  to  hemispheric  peace  and  security." 

Houston  Post:  "That  trained  Communist 
leaders  moved  in  and  took  control  of  what 
started  as  a  pro-Boche  revolution  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  suspicion  confirmed 
by  President  Johnson  Svmday  night,  should 
have  surprised  nobody. 

"Consistent  Communist  policy  and  strategy 
required  that  they  do  this.  So  did  the  logic 
of  the  current  International  situation.  In 
any  case,  it  was  too  good  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  pass  up. 

"President  Truman  met  his  test  In  Europe 
and  Korea.     President  Elsenhower  met  his 


principally  In  the  Formosa  Straits  and  the 
Middle  East.  President  Kennedy  met  his 
In  Cuba  and  in  southeast  Asia,  and  when  he 
showed  he  was  willing  to  risk  a  nuclear 
holocaust  the  Communists  again  paused. 

"President  Johnson  Is  now  undergoing  his 
test,  and  in  some  ways  the  assault  upon  him 
is  more  virulent,  more  intense,  and  more 
savage  than  that  against  his  predecessors  in 
oflBce.  Any  show  of  weakness,  irresolution 
or  Indecislveness  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists  to  the  maximum. 
How  long  it  will  take  to  convince  the  Com- 
munist leadership  that  he  Is  Just  as  tough, 
firm  and  resolute  as  his  predecessors  in  office 
remains  to  be  seen. 

"In  tiSe  Dominican  Republic  no  less  than 
in  Vietnam  and  Laos,  President  Johnson  has 
met  the  Communist  test  or  challenge  with 
firm,  positive  and  unflinching  action.  If  the 
Communists  have  not  by  now  got  the  answer 
to  their  question  of  what  they  can  hope  to 
get  away  with  while  he  is  In  the  White 
House,  they  are  really  rather  dense." 

Portland  Oregonian:  "The  American 
people  should  support  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  use  military  force  as  well  as 
diplomatic  negotiations  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  Communist  government 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  made 
Ein  enhghtening  and  informative  speech 
at  the  State  convention  of  the  Okla- 
homa Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  on  the  Dominican  Republic 
crisis  in  support  of  the  position  of  our 
President  on  the  action  he  has  taken  to 
contain  communism  in  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  certainly  in  accord  with  the  vicivs 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expressed,  and  believe  that  he  has  made 
a  great  contribution  toward  enlightening 
the  American  people  on  the  existing 
situation.     ' 

The  speech  is  one  which  I  believe 
should  receive  the  full  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress,  and  I  therefore  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  speech  de- 
livei-ed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  U.S.  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris  to 
Oklahoma  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
AT  Their  State  Convention,  Saturday, 
May  8.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  Domirilcan  Republic  occupies  a  part  of 
a  small  Caribbean  Island  near  our  shores. 
It  is  a  country  of  only  S'i  million  people 
with  an  area  comparable  to  the  little  State 
of  Connecticut. 

Yet,  today,  the  situation  in  that  tiny  coun- 
try and  the  actions  our  Gpvernment  has 
taken  there  have  great  impact  on  all  our 
lives,  and,  perhaps.'  the  future  peace  and  se- 
curity of  this  hemisphere. 

The  prompt  action  of  President  Johnson 
in  sending  troops  into  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  protect  the  lives  of  American  na- 
tionals, and,  particularly,  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  Communist  country 
in  this  hemisphere  establishes,  in  effect,  a 
new  policy  doctrine. 

So  far,  only  one  critic,  the  representative 
of  Uruguay  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  given  that  new  policy  a 
name.  Liist  Tuesd.iy  in  a  speech  before  the 
Security  Council,  calling  for  the  removal  of 
American  troops  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, the  representative  of  Uruguay  called  the 
new  policy  "the  Johnson  doctrine." 

I  believe  It  will  come  to  be  called  that, 
admiringly,  by  those  who  are  in  agreement 
with  the  policy.     It  will  come  to  be  recog- 


nized as  an  important  elaboration  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  supported  the  action  of  President  John- 
son In  sending  troops  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and 
to  prevent  Communist  takeover  of  that 
country. 

In  the  age  of  the  ICBM  and  the  communi- 
cations satellite,  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
every  part  of  the  world  is  of  inmiedlate  and 
vital  strategic  Interest  to  the  United  States. 

Yet  it  is  as  true  today  as  it  has  ever  been 
that  there  are  some  areas  in  which  this  Na- 
tion has  a  deeper  inherent  concern  than  it 
may  have  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Such 
an  area  is  our  own  Immediate  neighbor- 
hood— the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  are 
linked  to  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  by 
many  bonds.  Like  us,  their  nations  are  rela- 
tive newcomers  to  the  world  scene.  Like  us, 
they  have  fought,  and  fought  hard  and  long! 
to  secure,  and  then  to  maintain  their  na-^ 
tlonal  Independence,  although  they  have 
faced  difficulties  in  marshaling  their  total 
resources  to  the  task  of  raising  the  standards 
of  living  of  their  peoples. 

It  Is  the  tragedy  of  this  hemisphere— a 
tragedy  which  we  feel,  and  in  which  we  have 
not  been  entirely  blameless — that  the  hopes 
of  this  proud  and  freedom-loving  people  have 
not  been  fully  realized,  even  to  this  day.  in 
past  years,  this  Nation  has,  too  often,  looked 
upon  Latin  America  as  an  area  in  which  our 
basic  Interests  gave  us  the  right  to  Intervene 
in  their  internal  affairs  in  order  that  they 
might  be  arranged  to  suit  our  convenience 
or  transient  wishes. 

That  era  is  behind  us,  now.  It  is  behind 
us  forever.  The  day  has  gone  when  the 
United  States,  with  all  Its  power  and  might, 
can  casually  or  for  light  reasons,  attempt  to 
dictate  its  will  to  the  people  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  are  no  longer — if  ever  we  were— 
the  landlord  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
^We  are,  and  we  hope  to  remain,  the  partner 
of  a  group  of  sovereign  nations — a  group 
whose  objectives.  I  hope  and  believe,  will 
usually  be  in  accord  with  ours — but  a  group 
whose  friendship  we  will  have  earned  and 
whose  cooperation  will  come  freely  from  the 
uncoerced  recognition  of  a  community  of 
Interest. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  the 
United  States  thought  Itself  free  to  occupy 
the  Dominican  Republic,  to  order  events 
there  In  line  with  our  own  Ideas — and  free  to 
leave  when  our  objectives  were  achieved, 
without  giving  much  thought  to  the  after- 
math. 

The  aftermath  of  that  American  occupa- 
tion was  one  which  stands  forever  to  the 
discredit  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
which  we  cannot  lightly  dismiss  from  our 
conscience.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  bloody 
and  Incredibly  repressive  dictatorship  of 
Rafael  Trujillo — a  dictatorship  which  made 
the  Dominican  Republic  a  prison  for  Its 
people  and  an  affront  to  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  Americans  of  all  of  the  American 
republics. 

Today  American  troops  are  again  In  the 
Dominican  Republic.  But  today  they  are 
there  with  a  far  different  mission,  and  we 
stand  obligated  to  see  that  the  results  of  our 
necessary  intervention  are  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent order  than  was  the  case  30  years  ago. 
In  the  words  of  President  Johnson:  "It  is 
our  mutual  responsibility  to  help  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  toward  the  day 
when  they  can  freely  choose  the  path  of 
liberty  and  Justice  and  progress.  This  is 
required  of  us  by  the  agreements  that  we 
are  party  to  and  that  we  have  signed.  This 
Is  required  of  us  by  the  values  which  bind 
us  together." 

The  choices  which  suddenly  '  confronted 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  less 
than  2  weeks  ago.  were  agonizing  ones. 
There  were  no  easy  alternatives,  and  few 
simple  black-and-white  conclusions.  The 
democratic  government  which  the  Domini- 
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can  people  had  established  after  the  death 
of  Trujillo  had  long  since  vanished,  a  victim 
partly  of  its  own  inadequacies,  partly  of 
some  of  the  tragic  legacies  of  the  Republic's 
long  night  of  dictatorship.  An  effort  to  over- 
throw the  military  junta  that  had  replaced 
Juan  Bosch  had  begun,  and  between  the 
many  groups  that  sought  to  direct  this  revo- 
lution and  the  efforts  of  others  to  prevent  it, 
effective  government  collapsed  in  the  streets 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

For  several  days,  the  United  States  and 
other  American  governments  watclied  the 
events  in  the  Dominican  Republic  with  great 
care.  No  one  in  our  Government  viewed 
lightly  the  possibility  of  American  interven- 
tion. If  the  Dominican  people  had  been  able 
to  order  their  own  affairs,  to  secvire  and  safe- 
guard the  free,  democratic  constitutional 
government  which  they  sought,  we  would, 
in  my  judgment  not  have  intervened.  But 
the  people  oi  the  Dominican  Republic  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  have  that  simple  choice. 
Trained,  dedicated  Communist  leaders — a 
number  of  whom  have  now  been  clearly 
identified — sought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  to  turn  the  legitimate  desires 
of  the  Dominican  people  to  the  service  of  the 
purposes  of  those  who  would  establish  a 
Communist  dictatorship  on  that  island. 

Our  Ambassador  had  made  a  complete  re- 
port concerning  the  facts  of  the  new  direc- 
tion in  the  revolution  brought  about  by 
Communist  leaders  moving  into  positions  of 
rebel  strength  and  Influence. 

Among  the  rebel  forces,  and  playing  an 
important  role  in  organizing  the  mobs,  are 
55  identified,  prominent  Communists  and 
Castrolst  leaders.  They  include  18  persons 
known,  or  reliably  reported,  to  have  been 
trained  in  subversive  and  paramilitary  tac- 
tics by  the  Cuban  Intelligence  Service  or 
other  similar  Communist  organizations. 
The  balance  of  the  Communist  leaders  there 
have  been  reliably  and  clearly  identified  over 
the  past  years  as  Communist  and  Castrolst 
subversives. 

It  became  probable,  and  was  so  reported, 
that  if  the  rebels  were  successful  in  taking 
over  the  government,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic would  shortly  become  a  Communist  state. 
This  Government,  and  all  the  free  govern- 
ments of  the  Americas,  have  learned  the 
hard,  dangerous  way,  that  we  cannot  stiffer 
the  establishment  of  another  Communist 
dictatorship  In  this  hemisphere.  We  have 
learned  that  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Republics  as  military  Juntas  may 
be,  they  represent  a  danger  less  Immediate, 
less  mortal,  than  allowing  another  beach- 
head for  the  Communist  movement  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

In  1958  and  1959  and  1960,  we  allowed  one 
such  beachhead  to  be  established  in  Cuba 
and  become  a  source  of  mortal  peril  for  all  of 
us.  The  world  was  brought,  in  October  1962. 
closer  to  the  brink  of  the  ultimate  war  by 
that  fact  than  we  ever  hope  to  come  again. 

As  the  efforts  of  the  Junta  and  the  revolu- 
tionaries to  seize  power  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  teetered  back  and  forth,  order  van- 
ished. On  Wednesday.  April  28,  the  chief  of 
police  in  Santo  Domingo  advised  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  that  he  could  no  longer 
guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Embassy  or  of 
the  thousands  of  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners present  on  the  Island.  At  that  criti- 
cal juncture,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  alone  Tn  the  awesome  responsibility 
which  that  office  Imposes  upon  Its  Incum- 
bent, had  to  make  a  decision.  As  he  has 
himself  said,  delay  Itself  would  have  been 
a  decision — "a  decision  to  risk  and  to  lose 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans  and 
thousands  of  Innocent  people  from  all 
lands."  His  decision  was  unavoidable,  and 
his  promptness  in  making  It  may  have  been 
the  reason  that  thousands  of  American 
homes  are  not  today  mourning  the  death  of 
a  Idved  one. 


He  ordered  American  forces  into  this 
chaotic  sltuatlOL  in  order  to  save  American 
lives.  This  they  have  done.  And  they  have 
succeeded  magnificently. 

It  was,  indeed,  unfortunate,  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  made  clear,  that  there  was  not  in  be- 
ing some  peacekeeping  force  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  which  could  have  been  sent  In  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  instead  of  U.S.  forces 
alone. 

The  responsibilities  in  the  situation,  there- 
fore, became  apparent  for  the  United  States. 
Having  taken  action,  we  notified  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  asked  them  to  take  responsibil- 
ity for  the  peacekeeping  operation.  Our 
suggestion  has  now  been  approved. 

In  early  morning  hours  of  last  Friday,  after 
lengthy  debate,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  5,  with  1 
abstention,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  decided  to  take  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  peace  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  to  send  in  troops  from  the  member 
nations  for  this  purpose.  It  is  hoped  that 
when  the  military  situation  has  been  stab- 
ilized and  peace  restored,  the  Organization 
of  American  States  within  a  year  will  be  able 
to  supervise  free  and  open  elections  for  the 
reestablishment  of  a  democratic,  responsible 
government  in  that  troubled  island. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  and  International  Op- 
erations, I  believe  the  action  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  setting  up  for 
the  first  time  a  peacekeeping  force  to  fill  a 
power  vacuum  in  a  Latin  American  country, 
to  bring  about  stability  and  peace  and  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  Is,  in  Itself,  a 
real  advance  in  Latin  American  affairs. 
Hopefully,  this  collective  action  will  set  a  pat- 
tern for  the  future  of  working  together  to 
Insure  the  security  and  Independence  of  Latin 
American  countries. 

Aiperica's  action  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic has  brought  sharp  criticism  from  many 
areas  throughout  Latin  America  and  may 
have  given  some  additional  impetus  for  the 
moment  to  Castro's  anti-American  offensive 
wherein  he  has  most  recently  Joined  with 
others  In  calling  our  actions  "gunboat  di- 
plomacy." 

This  was  the  risk  our  Government  had  to 
take,  because  the  other  alternative  was  much 
worse.  In  the  long  run,  allowing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Communist  country  in 
Latin  America  would  have  given  far  more 
impetus  to  communism  and  Castro,  and  the 
critics  of  the  hour  would  have  been  far  out- 
weighed by  the  criticisms  of  history. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  this  Government  to 
dictate  to  the  Dominican  people  the  kind  of 
a  government  they  shall  have.  It  is  most 
emphatically  not  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  shape  the  future  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  And  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this 
Government  to  allow  agents  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  to  deny  to  the  Dominican 
people  their  liberties  and  their  hopes  for 
progress  and  stability. 

Most  of  the  beginning  revolutionaries,  as 
newspaper  accounts  have  made  quite  clear, 
and  as  our  Government  Is  fully  aware,  were 
not  Communists  or  Communist  sympathiz- 
ers. On  the  contrary,  most  were  motivated 
by  hopes  for  a  constitutional  and  democratic 
system  under  which  their  country  could  fol- 
low the  quest  for  Justice  and  progress — 
under  which  their  fellow  citizens  could  be 
free  to  hold  and  to  voice  their  free  Judg- 
ments about  their  country's  government. 

Most  of  them  were  probably  as  bitterly 
opposed  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  left  as  they 
are  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  right — more  bit- 
terly oppMDsed  because  a  dictatorship  of  the 
Communist  stripe  would  have  the  Interna- 
tional support  of  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Many  of  the  more  moderate  revolution- 
aries soon  recognized  the  increasing  danger 


of  a  Communist  takeover  of  the  revolution 
and  took  refuge  In  foreign  embassies.  It  was 
to  protect  them,  as  well  as  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans and  other  foreigners,  that  American 
troops  are  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

But  having  gone  in — having  moved  to  pre- 
vent the  betrayal  of  the  Dominican  revolu- 
tion Into  the  hands  of  the  Communists — the 
United  States  and  the  other  Republics  of 
the  hemisphere  have  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility there.  We  cannot  now  wash  our  hands 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  leave  their 
liberties  In  the  streets  for  the  first  opportun- 
ist to  pick  up. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  our  long- 
range  hopes  for  this  freedom-loving  people 
moM  eloquently.  Let  me  quote  from  him: 
"The  road  Is  open  to  you  to  share  in  build- 
ing a  Dominican  democracy  and  we  In  Amer- 
ica are  ready  and  anxious  and  willing  to  help 
you.  Your  courage  and  your  dedication  are 
qualities  which  your  countcy  and  all  the 
hemisphere  need  for  the  fffture.  You  are 
needed  to  help  shape  that  future.  Arid' 
neither  we  nor  any  other  nation  In  this 
hemisphere  can  or  should  take  upon  itself  to 
ever  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  your  country 
or  any  other  country.  We  believe  that 
change  comes  and  we  are  glad  It  does  and 
it  should  come  through  i>eaceful  process. 
But  revolution  In  any  country  Is  a  matter 
for  that  country  to  deal  with.  It  becomes  a 
matter  calling  for  hemisphere  action  only — 
repeat  only — when  the  object  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Communist  dictatorship." 

This  latter  statement  is.  I  believe,  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  policy,  or  doctrine, 
which  this  country,  hopefully  with  the  aid 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  must 
firmly  follow  in  the  future  as  firmly  as  It  has 
been  announced. 

We  seek  only  peace  and  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  of  Latin  America.  We  do  not  seek  domi- 
nation or  dominion.  Again,  the  President 
has  made  this  clear.    He  said: 

"The  form  and  the  nature  of  the  free  Do- 
minican Goveriunent  is.  I  assure  you,  solely 
a  matter  for  the  Dominican  people,  but  we  do 
know  what  kind  of  government  we  hope  to 
see  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  For  that  Is 
carefully  spelled  out  in  the  treaties  and  the 
agreements  which  make  up  .the  fabric  of  the 
inter-American  system.  It  Is  expressed,  time 
and  time  again.  In  the  words  of  our  states- 
men and  the  values  and  hopes  which  bind 
us  all  together. 

"We  hope  to  see  a  government  freely 
chosen  by  the  will  of  all  the  people. 

"We  hope  to  see  a  government  dedicated 
to  social  Justice  for  every  citizen. 

"We  hope  to  see  a  government  working, 
every  hour  of  every  day.  to  feeding  the 
hungry,  to  educating  the  Ignorant,  to  heal- 
ing the  sick — a  government  whose  only  con- 
cern Is  the  progress  and  the  elevation  and 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people." 

In  these  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  there  Is  a  prescription,  not  for 
the  discredited  techniques  of  so-called  gun- 
boat diplomacy,  not  for  the  condescension 
and  proprietary  attitude  which  once  tar- 
nished our  country's  image  in  this,  our  Im- 
mediate neighborhood,  but  for  a  policy  In 
which  the  combined  power  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cas— military  power  where  necessary,  eco- 
nomic power,  and  above  all,  moral  power, 
will  be  utilized  to  preserve  freedom  and  to 
encourage  progress,  and  to  seek  justice  for 
all  Americans  and  for  all  the  Americas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  pleased  that  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  remarks 
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made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  on  the  situation  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  as  I  was  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  he  spoke  so  lucidly  on  the  same 
subject  in  a  speech  which  was  partly  the 
inspiration  for  the  one  I  made  in  Tulsa, 
Okla..  which  the  Senator  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida on  his  statement  today,  and  for  the 
statements  he  has  made  concerning  the 
situation  in  Latin  America,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  his  statements. 


SENATOR  CHURCH'S  VIEWS  ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Church  has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken public  figures  in  advocating 
thoughtful  consideration  and  debate 
about  American  objectives  in  Vietnam. 
On  April  22,  I  inserted  an  article  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChxtrchI,  en- 
titled "We  Should  Negotiate  a  Settle- 
ment in  Vietnam."  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Several  editorials  have  ap- 
peared recently  commending  Senator 
Church  for  speaking  out  on  Vietnam. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two  of 
these  editorials  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Idaho  Observer,  Apr.  15,  1965] 
President  "Goes   to  Church"   in   Vietnam 

President  Johnaon's  diplomatic  "escala- 
tion" of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  brightened 
the  prospect  of  a  political  solution  short  of 
the  full-scale  ground  war  toward  which  the 
United  States  was  headed  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  and  It  has  thereby  placed  the  United 
States  on  stronger  ground  In  southeast  Asia. 
But  It  may  not  be  enough  to  avert  a  debacle. 

In  stating  for  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  attaches  no  precondltiona  to  negotia- 
tion with  Hanoi  or  Pelplng,  the  President 
moved  the  Vietnamese  dispute  toward  the 
conference  table,  where  we  have  some  chance 
of  improving  our  position,  and  away  from  the 
battlefield,  where  our  prospects  are  slim  In- 
deed. The  question  now  Is  whether  the 
Communists  wUl  choose  to  risk  at  the  con- 
ference table  the  advantage  we  have  given 
them  in  the  field. 

In  holding  forth  his  offer  of  economic  aid 
to  develop  all  of  southea,5t  Asia,  the  Presi- 
dent put  our  policy  In  perspective  once  again, 
reminding  the  world,  and  perhaps  also  his 
countrymen,  of  the  constructive  purpose 
which,  after  all,  tmderlles  our  presence  In 
Vietnam.  Our  military  ventures  In  recent 
weeks  have  all  but  obscured  that  purpose 
and  at  times  have  seemed  to  replace  It. 
Whether  or  not  the  Communists  may  elect 
to  Join  us  in  this  enterprise,  the  President's 
plan  offers  the  only  sound  route  toward  the 
political  stability  and  Independence  which 
should  be  onr  objective  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  President  has  turned  In  the  right 
direction,  but  he  may  not  have  gone  far 
enough. 

The  conference  door  has  been  opened,  but 
the  Communists  are  unlikely  to  enter  so  long 
as  the  U.S.  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  con- 
tinue to  vindicate  the  Communist  cause,  to 
cement  their  Inner  antagonisms  and  to  goad 
them  toward  a  massive  military  response 
with  which  we  would  be  hard  put  to  deal. 

The  economic  door  has  been  opened,  but 
little   will   come   of   that   until   the   United 


States  begins  to  put  Its  full  weight  Into  the 
long,  hard,  and  expensive  undertaking. 

The  political  door  has  been  opened,  but  the 
U.S.  public,  still  largely  deluded  by  the  vain 
quest  for  a  final  military  answer,  must  yet 
learn  to  live  with  compromise  and  accom- 
modation. U.S.  policymakers  still  must  grope 
their  way  toward  a  workable  and  enforce- 
able political  arrangement  which  will  safe- 
guard our  Interests,  as  well  as  the  Interests 
of  others.  In  southeast  Asia.  This  will  be  no 
easy  task. 

But  a  start  has  been  made.  Perhaps  he 
did  so  too  late,  but  the  President  at  last  has 
put  his  seal  of  approval  on  a  policy  which 
makes  sense.  It  is  essentially  the  same  pol- 
icy for  which  others.  Including  Idaho's  Sena- 
tor Frank  Church,  have  been  denounced  as 
heretics  because  they  had  the  foresight  to 
grasp  It  earlier  and  the  courage  to  speak  up 
for  It. 

S.HJD. 

(Prom  the  Emmett  (Idaho)  Messenger- 
Index.  Apr.  15.1965] 

Voice  of  Dissent 

One  measure  of  democracy's  strength  Is 
the  freedom  of  Its  citizens  to  speak  out — to 
dissent  from  the  popular  view.        ' 

So  says  a  footnote  to  the  Satiirday  Evening 
Post's  biweekly  feature,  "Speaking  Out,"  and 
It  is  a  truism  that  can  never  be  overem- 
phasized in  a  society  where  conformity  Is  at 
cnce  Its  strength  and  Its  greatest  weakness. 

In  the  April  24  issue  of  the  Post,  Idaho's 
senior  Senator  Prank  Church  pursues  his 
conviction  that  "we  should  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement in  Vietnam."  He  marshals  powerful 
logic  to  support  the  view  that  our  deepening 
involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  will  have 
the  ultimate  effect  of  extending  Communist 
China's  influence  through  southeast  Asia. 

The  Senator  contends  that  steadily  In- 
creasing strikes  to  the  north  can  only  drive 
North  Vietnam  Into  Pelplng's  arms,  which 
It  now  loathes,  and  may  eventually  bring 
Chinese  armies  In  a  Korea-type  war  Involving 
tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  casualties 
Instead  of  hundreds. 

He  says  only  the  South  Vl^^am  people 
themselves  can  win  or  lose  what  essentially 
is  a  civil  war,  and  that  although  we  have 
Invested  some  prestige  there,  the  struggle 
by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can 
threaten  the  life  of  our  country. 

The  article  merits  thoughtful  and  careful 
reading. 

In  the  Vietnam  matter,  Senator  Church 
has  no  illusions  about  his  being  the  voice  of 
dissent.  He  knows  that  the  popular  view 
does  not  now  support  his  deeply  held  convic- 
tions, and  rumor  has  if  that  his  speaking  out 
has  brought  down  on  his  head  the  wrath  of 
the  President. 

History  may  never  record  with  certainty 
whether  Senator  Church  Is  right  or  wrong, 
for  the  sweep  of  events,  in  whatever  direction 
they  take,  invariably  find  their  own  rational- 
ization and  their  own  Justification.  The 
schoolboy  can  find  no  Indictment  In  the 
history  books.  If  American  policy  ever  has 
been  misguided  or  shortsighted,  the  lone 
voices  that  rose  In  timely  dissent  have  long 
since  been  muted  and  lost  to  all  but  the 
careful  scholar. 

But  this  Is  not  to  say  that  timely  dis- 
sent Is  without  Influence.  It  often  speaks 
with  greater  power  than  the  bland  voice 
of  popular  conformity,  for  It  speaks  from 
the  deep  force  of  conviction  that  conform- 
ity often  finds  missing. 

It  already  has  become  apparent  that  Sen- 
ator Church's  voice  of  dissent  has  exerted 
powerful  Influence  over  national  policy.  In 
his  recent  "unconditional  discussions" 
speech,  the  President  has  adopted  a  position 
advocated  by  Senator  Church  all  along, 
whether  or  not  LB.J.  Is  willing  to  concede 
any  credit  to  F.C. 


It  Is  likely.  Indeed,  that  In  his  courage 
to  speak  out  strongly  with  a  minority  view, 
Frank  Church  has  done  more  than  any  man 
In  the  United  States,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, to  clarify  our  perspective  of  the  com- 
plex entanglement  In  Vietnam. 

If  because  of  this  the  President  is  dls- 
pleased  with  Senator  Church,  it  is  a  dls- 
credit  to  the  President  and  not  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

A  man  whose  Integrity  clings  to  fully  con- 
sidered convictions  In  the  face  of  majority 
opposition  Is  a  man  of  great  courage.  If 
at  the  same  time  he  speaks  out  in  reasoned 
dissent,  he  Influences  the  headlong  and  some- 
times heedless  rush  of  history. 

Senator  Church's  dissent  already  Is  vin- 
dicated. Time  might  well  prove  that  his  lone 
voice  has  been  a  critical  factor  In  turning 
America  away   from  disaster. 

And  time  also  might  show  that  if  the 
Senator  remains  steadfast,  the  Presidential 
displeasure  will  be  transformed  Into  greater 
respect  and  admiration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  own  view  Is  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  had  a  very 
real  influence  in  the  modification  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  commend 
him  for  his  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

HENRY    J.    TASCA    NAMED    AS    AM- 
BASSADOR TO   MOROCCO 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  fact  that  President  Johnson  has 
appointed  Henry  J.  Tasca,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  be  our  Ambassador  to  Morocco. 

Mr.  Tasca  is  a  loyal  alumnus  of  South 
Philadelphia  High  School,  and  attended 
Temple  University,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics. 

It  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Tasca's  credit  to 
note  that  this  lltli  of  11  children  is  the 
son  of  an  immigrant  tailor  who  came  to 
Philadelphia  from  the  Umbrian  region 
of  Italy  many  years  ago. 

I  am  happy  indeed  to  note  the  fine 
career  of  this  distinguished  Philadel* 
phian;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Jtot 
an  article  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Bulletin  for  April  25,  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
New   Envoy   to    Morocco   Is   Loyal   South 

Philadelphia  Graduate 

(By    Anthony    Day.    Bulletin    Washington 

bureau) 

Washington,  April  24— The  career  diplo- 
mat President  Johnson  has  chosen  to  be  his 
new  Ambassador  to  Morocco  Is  a  passionately 
loyal  alumnus  of  South  Philadelphia  High 
School. 

It  was  at  the  school  (class  of  1930)  that 
the  President's  nominee,  Henry  J.  Tasca, 
the  11th  of  an  Immigrant  tailor's  11  children, 
learned  3  elements  of  a  diplomat's  educa- 
tion: Languages,  chess,  and  democracy. 

He  later  studied  economics  at  Temple 
University,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  London  School  of  Economics.  Add 
to  this  acquired  knowledge  a  natural  talent 
for  persuasive  reasoning,  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, imposing  looks  and  a  gentle  manner, 
and  you  have  the  formula  that  made  a  suc- 
cesful  diplomat  of  a  poor  boy  from  South 
Philadelphia. 

TRIBUTE   to    AMERICA 

Tasca,  52,  Is  ithabashedly  proud  of  his  rise 
from  an  obscure  origin  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
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foreign  service  of  the  United  States.  He  Is 
now  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs.  He  expects  to  go  to  Rabat, 
Morocco,  In  about  6  weeks,  after  the  Senate 
confirms  his  appointment  as  Ambassador. 

"It  Is  a  great  tribute  to  America  that  the 
gon  of  an  immigrant  can  go  as  an  Ambas- 
sador to  an  Important  country,"  he  said  yes- 
terday. 

Tasca  was  born  In  Providence,  R.I.  His 
father,  Julius,  and  his  mother,  Phllomena, 
came  to  the  United  States  In  the  1880's  from 
the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy  across  the  penin- 
sula from  Rome. 

LIVED    ON    south     17TH    STREET 

Julius  Tasca  brought  his  family  to  Phila- 
delphia when  Henry  Tasca  was  7.  They 
settled  in  a  house  at  1820  South  17th  Street, 
and  lived  there  during  most  of  the  Tasca's 
boyhood.  Several  brothers  and  sisters  still 
live  m  the  Philadelphia  area. 

The  father  died  when  Henry  Tasca  was 
11.  The  boy  went  to  Vare  Junior  High 
School,  then  to  South  Philadelphia  High. 
Summers  he  worked,  part  of  the  time  he  cut 
cloth  at  a  clothing  factory  near  7th  and 
Arch  Streets. 

At  the  big  high  school— It  was  the  old 
building— Tasca  excelled  in  Latin,  winning 
a  gold  medal  for  his  excellence  in  the  lan- 
guage. (Now  he  Is  fluent  In  German,  French, 
and  Italian.) 

As  for  chess — "I  think  chess  Is  a  great 
thing  for  any  diplomat."  he  said.  "Just  as  In 
chess,  there  Is  much  In  diplomacy  that  de- 
mands a  very  clear  notion  of  consequences. 
You  have  to  look  ahead." 

SOUTH   PHILLY  DEMOCRACY 

The  South  Philadelphia  variety  of  democ- 
racy has  Tasca's  total  allegiance.  "It  was  a 
great  time,  a  wonderful  time,"  he  said  as  he 
recalled  how  the  student  body  was  a  har- 
monious mixture  of  many  nationalities. 

"We  Americans  are  made  in  our  Junior 
high  schools  and  high  schools,"  he  said. 
"Other  people  do  not  understand  us  until 
they  understand  that.  We  learn  In  our 
schools  that  we've  got  to  be  fair.  We  learn 
to  live  together." 

After  obtaining  advanced  degrees — and 
publishing  two  books  on  international 
trade — Tasca  spent  the  war  years  in  the 
Nav7  as  an  economic  specialist  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary government.  He  played  an  Important 
part  In  establishing  European  monetary  pol- 
icies In  the  early  days  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  later  went  to  Korea  as  President  Elsen- 
hower's special  representative  for  economic 
affairs. 

By  now  he  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  America's  corps  of  profes- 
slon.al  diplomats,  and  in  1956  he  was  named 
Minister  and  economic  counselor  In  the 
U.S.   Embassy   in   West   Germany. 

Tasca  moved  Into  the  State  Department's 
African  Bureau  In  1960.  when  the  emergence 
of  Africa  Into  new  Importance  caught  the 
State  Department  short  of  African  experts. 
Tasca  didn't  know  much  about  Africa  but  he 
says  he  had  to  learn  fast. 

He  intends  to  study  Arabic  when  he  and 
his  family  move  to  Morocco,  His  wife  is 
the  former  Llna  Federlci.  who  was  a  practic- 
ing architect  in  Rome  before  they  were  mar- 
ried in  1949.  He  expects  their  two  daughters, 
Ann.  14.  and  Eileen,  11,  to  attend  a  boarding 
school  in  London  run  by  the  sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  His  7-year-old  son,  Ella  Henry, 
will  go  to  an  American  school  in  Rabat. 
Their  fourth  child,  John  Julius,  is  only  1. 

In  addition  to  taking  up  Arabic,  Tasca — 
who  habitually  works  a  12-hour  day — fully 
expects  to  continue  his  various  hobbies  of 
chess,  painting  (he  favors  abstracts),  swlm- 
ihing,  and  tennis. 

He  is  convinced  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
successful  nation  because  Americans  gen- 
erally have  "tremendous  vitality." 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  saying  before  I  consented  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  I  was  addressing  myself 
to  the  poll  tax  issue.  I  stated  that  I  was 
glad  to  know  that  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  measure  have  evidently  come  to 
a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  bill  should 
contain  in  respect  to  the  poll  tax  issue. 
I  cannot  understand  how  the  minds 
of  the  proponents  of  the  measure  work. 
Some  of  them  contend  that  it  would  be 
unconstitutional  for  us  to  write  a  pro- 
vision into  the  bill  as  originally  presented 
in  the  first  substitute,  because  there  an 
effort  was  made  to  have  Congress  declare 
whether  or  not  the  payment  of  poll  tax 
should  be  imposed  for  the  right  to  vote. 
Those  who  contended  that  Congress 
does  not  have  such  a  right  doubtless  had 
in  mind  the  recent  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  presenting  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  the  24th  amendment,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  poll  tax  should  be  imposed 
in  Federal  elections  by  any  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  reason  why  Congress  did  that  was 
that  those  who  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment knew  that  Congress  did  not  have 
the  right  to  do  away  with  the  poll  tax. 
As  is  well  known,  the  poll  tax  was  used 
in  the  past  by  the  States  as  part  of  the 
qualifications  their  voters  should  have. 

As  Senators  well  know,  the  Constitu- 
tion might  never  have  been  adopted  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  States  of  the 
Union  retained  the  power  to  fix  the  qual- 
ifications of  their  voters.  Many  States 
of  the  Union,  particularly  those  of  the 
North,  had  not  only  a  poll  tax  require- 
ment, but  also  a  property  requirement, 
providing  that  no  citizen  could  partici- 
pate as  a  voter  unless  he  owned  property 
of  a  certain  value.  Some  States  set  the 
value  at  $100,  some  at  $250,  and  others 
at  a  greater  sum.  It  was  evident  that 
this  exercise  by  the  States  of  the  right  to 
fix  qualifications  of  voters  was  a  right 
retained  by  the  States.  The  proponents 
of  the  bill  evidently  have  taken  note  of 
that,  since  they  have  agreed  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  language  which  would 
in  effect  dispose  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  in  any  State  election  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Congress  had  a  similar  problem  when 
the  question  of  women's  suffrage  was  at 
issue.  As  is  well  known  to  all  Senators, 
the  women  of  our  country  fought  val- 
iantly for  many  years  before  the  19th 
amendment  was  adopted,  which  gave  to 
them  the  right  to  vote. 

Who  had  objected  to  women  voting? 
The  States.  Most  of  the  States  had  en- 
acted laws  providing  that  only  male  citi- 
zens could  vote  in  any  election.  It  was 
after  a  long  and  valiant  fight  that  the 
women  of  our  Nation  were  able  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  approve  the  19th 
amendment,  which  gave  to  them  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  that 
right  was  in  the  States.  The  constitu- 
tional right  to  fix  and  collect  poll  tax  Is 
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in  the  States.    It  is  contained  In  article 
I.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  and  Is 
reaffirmed    in    the    17th    amendment, 
which  provides  for  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  direct  vote  instead  of  by  legisla- 
tures.   The  very  same  language  that  was 
incorporated  in  article  I,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  was  repeated  only  a  few 
years  ago,  indicating  that  the  right  to 
vote  was  absolutely  and  positively  a  right 
or  privilege  to  be  controlled  by  the  States. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
various  other  southern  Senators  who  are 
opposed  to  the  bill,  the  Congress  is  now 
seeking  to  take  away  from  the  States 
that  right,  on  the  ground  that  the  15th 
amendment  authorizes  such  action.    It 
is  claimed  that  some  language  contained 
in  the  15th  amendment  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress the  right  to  fix  voter  qualifications. 
I  propose  to  show  the  conditions  under 
which  the  15th  amendment  was  adopted. 
I  propose  to  show  that  during  the  debate 
on   the    15th   amendment  efforts   were 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  as  in  the  Senate  of  the  40th  Con- 
gress, to  have  Congress  spell  out  what 
the  qualifications  for  voters  should  be 
The  very  Congress  that  voted  to  submit 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  people  for 
ratification  refused  absolutely  to  insert 
anything  in  the  15th  amendment  which 
would  give  the  Congress  the  right  to  fix 
voter  qualifications. 

The  89th  Congress  is  now  attempting 
to  do  what  the  40th  Congress  refused  to 
do,  indicating  without  any  "ifs,"  "ands  " 
or  "wherefores"  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment at  no  time  was  intended  by  its 
sponsors  to  give  to  the  Congress  the 
right  to  fix  voter  qualifications. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
15th  amendment  by  the  40th  Congress, 
efforts  were  made  by  the  radicals  in 
Congress  on  many  occasions  to  limit  the 
right  of  Negroes  to  vote  in  Southern 
States  only.  The  Northern  States  would 
then  retain  the  right  to  fix  whatever 
voter  qualifications  they  desired.  They 
favored  Negro  suffrage  only  in  the  South, 
principally  for  political  control. 

I  shall  later  show  that,  at  that  time 
more  than  17  of  the  Northern  States  de- 
nied to  the  Negro  the  right  to  vote. 
Those  States  specifically  wrote  provi- 
sions in  their  constitutions  and  their 
election  laws  which  denied  to  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote.  At  that  time  the  Re- 
publicans incorporated  in  their  party 
platform  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Congress  should  not  enact  a  law 
which  would  run  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Northern  States  which  re- 
fused to  permit  Negroes  to  vote.  What 
they  desired  was  to  permit  themselves  to 
be  at  liberty  and  free  to  decide  who 
would  vote.  But  they  also  desired  the 
Congress  to  enact  laws  which  would  force 
only  upon  the  Southern  States  Negro 
suffrage.  Naturally  these  new  voters 
would  be  Republicans. 

We  have  a  parallel  in  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  Is 
before  the  Senate,  in  that  it  would  not 
apply  to  all  the  States.  It  would  apply 
to  only  6  States  and  34  counties  In  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 
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I  repeat  that  in  the  bill  we  have  a 
parallel  to  what  happened  in  the  40th 
Congress  back  in  1863  and  1869.  The 
proponents  of  the  bill  seek  to  permit  the 
States  of  the  North,  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  West  to  retain  the  right  to  fix 
qualifications,  but  to  impose  their  own 
qua'tfications  on  at  least  six  of  the  South- 
ern States. 

In  time  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  the 
debates  that  occurred  in  the  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  and  in  tlie  Senate  when 
the  15th  amendment  was  before  those 
bodies  for  consideration. 

I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  193S.  I 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  January  3, 
1937.  For  four  successive  terms  I  have 
taken  the  same  oath  of  ofBce  to  defend 
and  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  I  have 
sworn  to  uphold  it.  Ait^r  28  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  violate  my  oath  to  protect  our  Consti- 
tution. 

I  have  said  on  several  occasions  that 
every  Representative  and  evei-y  Senator 
who  votes  for  the  bill  will,  in  my  opinion, 
violate  his  oath  of  ofiBce. 

A  worse  assault  upon  constitutional 
govermnent  could  never  have  been  con- 
ceived. If  the  bill  is  passed  as  written, 
it  will  mean  that  a  greater  and  greater 
amount  of  power  will  be  concentrated  in 
Washington.  It  is  well  known  to  all  of 
us  that  our  forefathers  did  not  want  that 
to  happen.  They  believed  in  dual  sov- 
ereignty. They  believed  that  the  States 
should  have  the  right  to  enact  laws  pe- 
culiar to  the  conditions  in  the  respective 
States.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  the  States  were 
able  to  retain  local  self-government  by 
and  through  the  election  of  their  own 
officers,  our  great  Constitution  would 
never  have  been  adopted  by  the  Thirteen 
Original  States.  It  was  only  after  an  as- 
surance that  the  States  would  have  the 
right  and  the  power  to  control  their  local 
affairs  that  the  Constitution  was  ratified. 
To  do  that  they  must  have  the  right  to 
determine  voter  standards. 

It  will  also  be  well  remembered  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  promised  by 
George  Washington.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  that  promise  was  made  by  him  to 
the  States  that  ratified  the  Constitution, 
the  chances  are  that  we  would  not  have 
the  Constitution  today.  The  States  in- 
sisted that  restraints  upon  the  Federal 
Government  be  spelled  out.  That  is 
what  the  first  nine  amendments  do.  Tlie 
10th  left  no  doubt  (that  all  powers  not 
delegated  were  reserved  to  the  States. 
That  has  been-said  many  times.  Almost 
any  schoolboy  knows  that,  but  it  bears 
repetition. 

The  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  States,  and  all  powers  to  be  exer- 
cised by  Congress  were  delegated  in  that 
sacred  document.  All  other  powers  not 
included  in  the  Constitution  were  re- 
tamed  by  the  States  or  the  people.  So 
as  the  years  passed  and  the  country  ex- 
panded under  our  dual  sovereignty  plan, 
the  Nation  prospered;  new  States  were 
developed;  and' the  power  of  the  central 
goverrunent  in  the  city  of  Washington 
was  retained  and  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution.  This  was 
done  without  in  any  manner  affecting 
the  rights  of  the  States  to  enact  laws 


peculiar  to  their  own  environment, 
among  which  is  the  right  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters  and  to  elect  their 
own  officials,  from  Governor  down  to 
constable.  It  is  this  dual  sovereignty 
exercised  by  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  that,  in  my  opinion,  has 
caused  the  United  States  to  make  such 
outstanding  progress  in  world  affairs 
and  to  retain  local  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
success  that  has  been  ours  in  the  past 
under  dual  sovereignty,  an  attempt  is 
now  made  to  take  away  from  six  sov- 
ereign States  rights  which  were  reserved 
for  them  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  many  years  ago. 

To  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  tried 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  cath  I 
took  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

No  one  can  say  that  I  as  a  public  offi- 
cial— as  a  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
28  years  and  as  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  of  my  State  for  12  years — 
ever  objected  to  anyone  vot'ng,  be  he 
white  or  Negro,  if  he  v.ere  qualified.  But 
that  qualification  had  to  be  established 
by  the  State.  As  I  said  earlier,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  has  been  some  dis- 
crimination and  that  there  is  still  some 
discrimination.  But  it  is  my  belief  that 
in  time  all  of  the  discrimination  will  be 
wiped  out,  particularly  when  those  who 
are  now  seeking  recognition  have  become 
better  educated,  have  become  better  citi- 
zens, have  improved  their  morals,  and, 
above  all,  have  assumed  responsibility  in 
government. 

The  voting  rights  bill  is  unconstitu- 
tional on  its  face.  This  bill,  which  is 
the  Senate's  pending  business,  is  of  such 
questionable  legality  that  even  the  news- 
papers of  this  city  have  denounced  it.  All 
three  of  Washington's  leading  newspa- 
pers have  editorially  attacked  the  bill. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  was 
kind  enough  to  cite  my  earlier  speech  on 
this  subject  and  agreed  with  me  that  the 
bill  is  completely  without  logic. 

In  an  editorial  published  on  April  18 
the  Washington  Post  declared: 

Congress  recently  ppssed  and  the  States 
ratified  a  constitutional  amendment  outlaw- 
ing poll  taxes  in  national  elections.  The 
amendment  was  very  specifically  limited  so 
that  it  would  not  apply  to  State  elections. 

After  many  years  of  debate  Congress  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  because  of 
a  belief  that  It  did  nofr  have  authority  to 
abolish  poll  taxes  by  statute.  And  if  It  could 
.not  abolish  poll  taxes  in  national  elections 
by  statute,  how  could  It  be  supposed  to  have 
authority  to  abolish  such  taxes  reserved  solely 
to  State  and  local  elections?  »  ♦  •  we  do 
not  think  that  the  civil  rights  bill  should 
be  confused  *  •  •  by  an  attempt  to  exercise 
power  that  Congress  does  not  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  poll 
taxes. is  still  in  the  bill.  An  amendment 
is  now  pending  to  modify  the  original 
presentation  made  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  in- 
cluded in  its  bill  an  obnoxious  provision 
which  would  attempt  to  make  it  possible 
for  Congress  to  abolish  poll  taxes  in 
State  and  local  elections. 

The  Washington  Daily  News,  in  its  lead 
editorial  of  April  3,  declared: 

It  [voting  rights  bill)  should  apply  with 
even-handed  justice  In  every  locality — South- 


clde  Chicago,  the  delta  counties  of  Arkansas 
Texas,  as  well  as  Alabama  and  Mississippi' 
It  should  admit  the  truth — that  discrimina- 
tion has  no  home  locality. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  the  laughable 
part  of  this  situation  is  that  we  are  try- 
ing  to  do  away  with  discrimination  by 
getting  into  the  act  of  discriminating 
among  States,  as  the  editorial  suggested. 
There  is  no  question  that  it  is  discrimi-^ 
nation.  The  formula  that  was  coclced 
up  in  the  original  bill,  modified  in  tlie 
first  substitute,  again  modilied  in  tlie 
second 'substitute,  and  again  modified  in 
the  amendment  offered  today,  to  my  way 
of  thinking  amply  demonstrates  what 
the  proponents  of  tliis  measure  are  trying 
to  do — that  is  discriminate  against  the 
South. 

As  this  editorial  has  stated — and  it 
bears  repeating — the  bill  is  not  applica- 
ble to  all  States,  but  only  to  the  States 
that  have  been  mentioned  on  the  floor 
on  many  occasions — and  all  such  States 
happen  to  be  in  the  South. 

I  am  still  hopeful.  There  are  quite  a 
few  other  amendments  that  might  make 
the  bill  less  objectionable.  However,  we 
are  somehow  uiiable  to  awaken  a  serise 
of  :ca;-;on  in  the  minds  of  Senators.  I 
have  often  said  that  v.henever  politics 
enters  into  any  arguable  proposal,  those 
dealing  v.'ith  the  issue  seem  to  lose  their 
sense  of  reason. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  classic  case. 
We  have  tried  to  soften  the  bill.  We 
have  tried  to  make  it  possible  to  bring 
the  bill  within  the  purview  of  the  Con- 
stitution, realizi^ig  that  there  is  discrim- 
ination. 

I  said,  before  the  1964  civil  rights  bill 
was  signed  by  the  President,  that  it  is 
tlie  law  of  tiie  land,  and  that  the  people 
of  Louisiana  and  the  South  should,  by 
all  means,  try  to  comply  with  it  and  do 
the  best  they  could.  However,  they  would 
not  be  given  that  opportunity. 

Only  one  lav/suit  has  been  brought  un- 
der the  act  of  1964.  I  do  not  bolicve  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  attempting  to 
use  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the 
act  of  1960,  which  gives  him  and  his 
Cjips  of  attorneys  ample  authority  to 
bring  not  one  party  to  court,  or  two 
parties,  but  as  many  parties  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  deems  proper  whenever  he 
finds  a  pattern  of  discrimination  in  any 
area.  In  addition,  the  present  law  gives 
the  Attorney  General  the  right  to  select 
the  court  before  which  the  issues  shall 
be  adjudicated.  The  law  also  pi'ovides 
for  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  highest 
couit  of  the  land,  so  that  no  time  shall 
be  lost.  This  assures  that  those  who 
claim  to  have  been  hanned  can  receive 
relief  immediately. 

I  do  not  see  what  more  can  be  done 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution.  I  am  truly 
■sorry  to  note  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  fallen  into  a  trap  that 
was  set  by  a  few  demagogs  such  as 
Martin  Luther  King  and  others.  They 
have  deliberately  aroused  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  President  him- 
self is  using  the  power  of  his  great  office 
to  have  the  bill  enacted. 

It  does  not  seem  to  matter  whether  the 
laws  on  the  statute  book — which  the 
President  assisted  in  having  enacted — or 
whether  the  Cor\stitution,  which  he  him- 
self has  sworn  to  obey,  is  violated. 
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Mr.  President,  bypassing  the  Constitu- 
tion and  taking  shortcuts  will,  in  turn,  if 
continued,  result  in  anarchy, 

I  digress  here  to  point  out  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Daily  News  that  one  of  the  strongest 
tlireads  running  throughout  the  history 
of  efforts  to  secure  Negro  suffrage  has 
been  the  corresponding  effort  on  the  part 
of  its  sponsors  to  limit  such  suffrage  to 
certain  States.  This  is  abundantly  clear 
in  all  the  debates  leading  toward  the 
adoption  of  both  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  as  I  shall  show  to  Senators 
in  the  course  of  this  debate.  Particu- 
larly as  to  the  15th  amendment,  which  is 
primarily  involved  here,  many  efforts 
were  made  to  decide  on  language  which 
would  affect  only  the  Southern  States 
and  leave  their  northern  counterparts 
untouched.  Indeed,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment.  Congress 
sought  by  simple  statute  to  accomplish 
just  this  end.  It  was  only  under  the 
realization  that  these  measures  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  danger  of  being  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fear  that  these  pernicious  statutes  would 
be  repealed  when  the  Democrats  once 
again  regained  control  of  Congress  that 
the  15th  amendment  was  ever  approved 
by  the  radical  Congress  of  1869  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  States.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  this  bill  as  drafted,  with  all  its 
odd  formulas  and  illogical  deviations,  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  that  same 
effort. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can,  in  the  words  of  one  writer, 
bow  to  the  new  extremists.  The  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth  trembles  at 
every  street  demonstration  provoked  by 
racial  demagogs.  We  see  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  being  blackmailed  into  hur- 
ried and  ill-advised  action  by  these  new 
extremists.  One  of  the  so-called  civil 
rights  leaders  went  so  far  as  to  say  the 
demonstrations  will  continue  until  the 
voting  rights  bill  is  passed  in  order  to 
"keep  him  honest" — a  reference  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

The  Government's  agents  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  hastily  drafted  a 
voting  rights  bill  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress — a  bill  so  maliciously 
conceived  and  partisan  in  application 
that  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
the 'United  States  has  termed  it  as  an 
"immoral  law"  and  a  "question  of  per- 
version." 

The  constitutional  base  upon  which 
the  Attorney  General  rests  this  bill  is  so 
gossamer  thin  that  it  practically  falls 
of  its  own  weisht.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Attorney  General  stated  that  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  nullify  State 
laws,  which  he  admits  are  valid,  in  set- 
ting and  determining  voting  qualifica- 
tions. He  said  that  this  bill  would  mere- 
ly .suspend  State  laws.  Now  then,  where 
in  the  Con.stitution  of  the  United  States 
is  any  power  granted  to  the  Congress  to 
suspend  laws  duly  enacted  by  the  States 
in  accordance  with  specific  constitution- 
al provisions?  Of  course,  the  constitu- 
tional provision  is  article  I,  section  2,  and 
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its   reaffirmation   in   the   17th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Katzenbach,  in  saying  that  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  suspend  State  laws 
borrowed  a  section  of  the  judgment  ren- 
dered in  United  States  against  Louisiana, 
which  was  delivered  in  March  of  this 
year.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  lower  court's  judgment  sus- 
pending literacy  tests  in  21  north  Lou- 
isiana parishes  on  the  ground  that  the 
literacy  tests  had  not  been  fairly  and 
equally  administered  in  the  past.  The 
court  held  that  this  provision  would  be 
in  effect  until  presumably  there  was  a 
reregistration.  Now  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral claims  that  Congress  can,  on  its 
own  motion,  without  the  production  of 
any  evidence  in  any  court  of  law,  sus- 
pend State  laws  in  the  Southern  States 
on  the  basis  of  some  absurd  formula 
which  was  concocted  to  entrap  these 
Southern  States. 

As  I  stated  earlier  this  afternoon  in 
respect  to  the  case  of  Louisiana  against 
the  United  States,  which  was  decided  on 
March  8,  1965,  when  this  case  was  tried 
evidence  was  produced  wliich  showed 
discrimination.  What  the  Court  did  was 
to  affirm  the  State's  right  to  fix  qualifi- 
cations. The  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
a  decision  of  the  lower  court  to  this  ef- 
fect: That  since  in  21  parishes  from  as 
many  as  65  to  85  percent  of  the  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  who  could  register 
had  not  registered,  there  was  discrimina- 
tion, and  if  the  parishes  involved  af- 
fected a  new  registration,  whereby  all 
applicants  would  be  treated  equally  un- 
der the  State  law  as  written,  it  would 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  right  of 
the  State  to  do  that.  But  so  long  as 
only  those  already  registered  i-emained 
registered,  any  test  that  was  applied 
previously  would  be  enjoined  because  it 
would  perpetuate  the  discrimination. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  decision  that 
Mr.  Katzenbach  relies  for  his  contention 
that  Congress  can  suspend  State  laws. 
The  Court,  in  the  Louisiana  case,  en- 
joined the  enforcement  of  a  law  under 
certain  conditions. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  duly  constituted 
court  of  law  to  enjoin  a  State  law  which 
in  its  judgment  is  discriminatory  and  is 
not  fairly  administered.  But  it  is  an- 
other thing  for  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  attempt  to  achieve  the  same 
results  by  usurping  judiciary  powers  and 
without  even  the  most  fundamental  ma- 
chinery for  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 
The  determinations  to  be  made  under 
this  bill  as  to  its  automatic  application 
will  be  made  by  the  Attorney  General 
based  on  statistics  furnished  to  him  by 
tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Now,  the  most 
odious  part  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
is  that  there  is  no  requirement  of  any 
showing  of  discrimination.  The  formula 
is  self-executed  purely  on  the  basis  of 
statistical  data  and  circumstances. 

A  detailed  examination  of  this  voting 
rights  bill  would  hardly  reflect  that  it 
had  its  genesis  in  the  15th  amendment. 
That  amendment  says: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color  or  previous  condition 
of   servitude. 


The  key  words  in  this  amendment  are 
"on  account  of — race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude."  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  a  constitutional  right  of  every 
American  citizen  to  vote,  provided  that 
he  is  qualified  by  State  law,  and  which 
State  law  does  not  operate  discrimina- 
torily  against  him.  Nowhere  in  the  15th 
amendment  does  it  provide  that  every- 
one may  register  and  vote  on  the  basis 
of  some  statistical  formula  or  under  such 
qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
Congress.  The  provision  of  the  15th' 
amendment  is  injunctive.    It  is  written 

in  the  same  way  that  the  decalog  is 

States  cannot  prohibit  citizens  from  vot- 
ing on  account  of  race. 

Before  I  turn  to  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  pending  bill,  I  should  like 
briefiy  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  its  ex- 
istence. The  bill  was  not  conceived  in 
the  streets  of  Selma,  as  has  been  charged. 
Its  effects  w^ere  conceived  in  the  minds 
of  the  so-called  civil  rights  leaders  who 
knew  that  if  they  were  to  take  charge  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  South 
they  would  have  to  do  so  by  overwhelm- 
ing the  duly  constituted  local  govern- 
ments by  registering  and  voting  masses 
of  unquaUfied  and  semiUterate  citizens. 
Negro  agitators  and  demagogs  herded 
huge  groups  of  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
informed through  the  streets  of  Selma 
for  the  specific  pm-pose  of  tearing  down 
law  and  order  in  that  community.  Week 
after  week,  they  stormed  the  bastions  of 
decency  and  responsibility,  and  finally 
achieved  their  goal  of  securing  political 
leverage  upon  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  to  do  the  sordid  bidding.  They 
will  never  be  satisfied  until  they  have 
turned  a  law-abiding  community — which 
no  one  ever  heard  of — into  a  jungle 
where  anarchy  becomes  the  order  of  the 
day.  To  manufacture  an  artificial  crisis 
in  an  unsuspecting  community,  and  to 
that  add  the  unfortunate  deaths  of  some 
misguided  persons,  is  the  stock  in  trade 
of  these  demagogs.  What  is  it  all  for? 
The  purpose  of  these  demagogs  is  to  ap- 
propriate the  political  processes  by  mob 
action.  Can  anyone  witness  the  chant- 
ing demands  for  "freedom  now,"  and  like 
statements,  and  not  identify  them  as 
mere  slogans  of  the  demagogs?  Is  the 
Senate  to  respond,  as  did  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  by  throwing  constitutional 
government  to  the  howling  mob? 

The  senseless  march  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery  accomplished  nothing  of 
value.  It  was  begun  in  violation  of  a 
Federal  court  order.  King  stated  that 
the  order  was  being  violated  because  "we 
did  not  think  it  was  legal."  Have  we 
arrived  at  the  point  where  these  new 
extremists  may  obey  the  laws  of  their 
choice  and  flout  the  rest? 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  I  am  not 
against  anyone — white  or  Negro — voting 
if  he  is  qualified  according  to  State  law, 
fau-ly  and  impartially  administered.  If 
there  is  in  fact  discrimination  against  a 
person  because  of  his  race,  the  case 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  Federal 
court  and  adjudicated  on  the  basis  of 
facts.  There  are  many  laws  on  the 
statute  books  today — and  I  can  think  of 
at  least  seven  offhand — which  protect 
every  person  in  the  United  States  in  his 
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right  to  register  and  vote.  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  would 
enforce  existing  Federal  law,  instead  of 
succumbing  to  the  mob,  there  would  not 
be  one  instance  of  a  person  claiming  that 
he  has  been  denied  his  constitutional 
rights. 

All  my  life  I  have  opposed  unreason- 
able barriers  to  voting.  In  1935,  when 
I  was  speaker  of  the  Louisiana  House  of 
Representatives,  I  worked  for  and  sup- 
ported an  act  of  the  legislature  which 
abolished  poll  taxes  in  my  State.  I  have 
always  supported  reasonable  qualifica- 
tion tests  such  as  a  determination  of 
literacy  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  No 
candidate  need  fear  an  educated  elec- 
torate, but  I  do  have  grave  misgivings 
about  enfranchising  those  who  cannot 
determine  the  issues  for  themselves  un- 
aided. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  informed  per- 
son seriously  questions  the  right  of  the 
States  to  prescribe  voting  qualifications 
so  long  as  those  qualifications  are  ad- 
ministered fairly  and  impartially— which 
means  without  discrimination  as  to  color, 
race,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  readily  conceded  this  fact  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  when  it  held  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

In  an  earlier  speech  on  this  subject,  I 
cited  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Carring- 
ton  against  Rash,  decided  March  1,  1965. 
in  which  Justice  Stewart  said: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  his- 
toric function  of  the  States  to  establish,  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  other  qualifications 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  "Indeed. 
the  States  have  long  been  held  to  have  broad 
powers  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  exer- 
cised." (Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Election 
Board,  360  U.S.  45.) 


The  Court  in  its  opinion  cited  with  ap- 
proval the  case  of  Pope  v.  Williams.  193 
U.S.  621,  in  which  it  was  said: 

The  privilege  of  voting  in  a  State  is  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Itself,  to  be 
exercised  as  the  State  may  direct,  and  upon 
such  terms  as  to  It  may  seem  proper. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  there  should  be 
no  controversy  regarding  the  right  of  the 
States  to  fix  voter  qualifications,  and 
neither  should  there  be  any  disagreement 
about  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  constitutional  power  to 
fix  such  qualifications. 

It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  this  bill  does  not  have  the 
effect  of  fixing  qualifications.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  argument  more  untenable. 
The  right  to  set  aside,  or  suspend,  or  to 
nuUify  State  laws  fixing  qualifications 
is  in  itself  the  establishment  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  was  added  In 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  which 
would  extend  its  scope  to  include  coun- 
ties in  which  the  Attorney  General  files 
a  suit  under  any  statute  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment.  In  such  cases,  the 
court  would  authorize!  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  if  it  had  made  a  judg- 
ment that  discrimination  existed.  This 
provision  of  the  bill  was  undoubtedly  in- 


cluded to  relieve  the  conscience  of  some 
of  the  committee  members,  but  the  strik- 
ing feature  of  this  provision  is  that  it  is 
for  a  duly  constituted  court  of  law  to 
determine  that  discrimination  has  in  fact 
taken  place  and  it  is  upon  that  deter- 
mination that  the  judge  is  authorized  to 
have  examiners  appointed.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  other  section  of  the  bill 
which  automatically  condemns  certain 
States  and  counties  as  guilty  without  any 
judicial  determination.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  can  also  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  any  literacy  test  if  it  finds 
that  the  test  has  been  used  to  discrimi- 
nate against  persons  on  account  of  their 
color. 

With  the  addition  of  the  right  to  ap- 
point registrars  or  examiners,  this  pro- 
vision is  essentially  the  same  as  the  re- 
sult reached  in  Louisiana  against  United 
States,  which  I  previously  discussed. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  no 
citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  his  failure  to  pass  a  literacy 
test. 

These  provisions  are  applied  in  any 
State  or  in  any  subdivision  of  a  State 
where  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  such  units  maintained  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964,  any  test  in  which  less  than 
50  percent  of  voting  age  persons  were 
registered  or  voted  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1964,  and  where  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
were  nonwhite,  or  where  less  than  25 
percent  of  any  race  voted  in  that  elec- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  most  nefarious 
piece  of  legislation  ever  to  be  introduced 
m  the  Congress.    The  proponents  of  this 
bill  claim  that  its  purpose  is  to  end  racial 
discrimination,  but  by  the  very  terms  of 
the    bill    Itself,    it    would    discriminate 
agamst  those  States  where  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  people  voted.    According 
to   the  figures   pubUshed   by   the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  47.3  percent  of  all 
persons  of  voting  age  in  Louisiana  actu- 
ally voted  in  the  1964  election.    At  the 
time  of   the   last  presidential  election 
there  were  1,202,056  registered  voters  in 
Louisiana.    This  number  constitutes  63.5 
percent  of  all  the  eligible  voters.     The 
Attorney  General  will  apply  this  bill  to 
the  entire  State  of  Louisiana  and  then 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  local 
parish  to  extricate  itself  from  these  pro- 
visions.   I  do  not  envision  a  vindictive 
District  of  Columbia  Federal  court  let- 
ting anyone  from  Louisiana  out  from 
under  this  spiteful  legislation. 

.Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  no 
State  covered  by  this  law  can  enact  any 
new  qualifications  without  first  getting 
a  declaratory  judgment  from  the  District 
01  Columbia  court  showing  that  they  will 
not  be  disci-iminatoi-y.    This  obnoxious 
provision  prevents  a  sovereign  State  of 
this  Union  from  exercising  its  constitu- 
tional  right  of  enacting  and  applying 
qualifying  tests  for  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tration.   In  all  of  these  cases  the  juris- 
diction lies  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Federal  court.    The  authors  of  this  bill 
have  no  faith  in  the  judges  of  the  U  S 
coui-ts    throughout    the   country.      The 
right  of  State  officials  to  be  judged  In 
their  local  community  and  by  their  fel- 
low citizens  is  denied.    The  spectacle  of 
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the  US.  Government  choosing  the  forum 
for  these  trials  is  disgusting.  The  auT 
thors  of  this  bill  indicate  that  they  hav^ 
not  only  no  faith  in  State  officials  but 
equally  they  have  no  faith  in  the  dulv 
selected  judges  of  the  U.S.  courts. 

Section  6  provides  that  when  the  At 
torney  General  certifies  to  the  Civil  Serv 
ice  Commission   that  a  court  has  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  examiners 
or  that  the  State  or  a  subdivision  is  gov' 
ered  by  this  act  and  that  he  has  received 
complaints  from  20  or  more  residents 
alleging  they  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  vote  and  in  his  judgment  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  is  necessary,  the  Com- 
mission will  appoint  as  many  examiners 
as  It  sees  fit.     The  Attorney  General's 
judgment  is  the  sole  criterion  upon  which 
examiners  are  appointed  in  States  and 
counties  covered  by  this  bill.    The  com- 
plaint of  20  persons  is  sufficient  to  super- 
sede the  laws  of  a  State  by  Federal  exam- 
iners.   Is  majority  rule  no  longer  appli- 
cable  in   parts  of  the   United  States' 
These  two  provisions  are  shameful.   It  Is 
bad  enough  to  register  and  vote  incom- 
petents, which  this  bill  would  do,  but  it 
Is  mdefensible  that  only  20  people  are 
required  to  change  and  supersede  the 
law. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  wlU  draw  up  applications 
for  the  registration  of  voters  £knd  no  qual- 
ifications are  required  whatever  and  pre- 
sumably anyone  who  can  make  an  "X" 
on  the  printed  form  would  be  eligible  to 
register  and  vote.  This  person  is  then 
put  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters  and  is  given 
a  certificate  of  eligibility. 

Section  8  concerns  the  mechanics  of 
administering  this  act. 

Section  9  declares  that  Congress  has 
evidence  that  the  poU  tax  is  being  used 
to  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  persons  on 
account  of  race  and  authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  Institute  suit  for  a  de- 
claratory judgment  or  injunction  to  pro- 
hibit its  use. 

What  does  section  9  of  the  substitute 
bill    accomplish?      Absolutely    nothing. 
The  courts  have  the  power  to  strike  down 
any  State  action  which  deprives  a  citizen 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  14th  amendment.    As  you  know,  the 
Supreme  Court  applied  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  elections  for  the  first  time  in  the 
reapportionment    case    of    Reynolds   v 
Sitns.  377  U.S.  533  (1964)  and  reaffirmed 
an  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S.  65  (Mar. 
1.  1965) .    Of  course.  I  do  not  agree  that 
elections  can  be  properly  brought  under 
the  14th  amendment.    I  believe  that  only 
the  15th  amendment  is  applicable,  but, 
be  that  as  it  may.  the  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  it  can  determine  election 
questions    under    the    equal    protection 
clause.     The  whole  voting  rights  bill  is 
constitutionally  indefensible,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  Supreme   Court  needs  any 
prodding  from  Congress  to  extend  the 
equal      protection      clause.        Perhaps 
through  some  strange  "logic"  the  Court 
will  be  able  to  say  that  prior  violations 
of  the  14th  amendment  somehow  expand 
the  15th. 

My  State  does  not  have  a  poll  tax,  as  I 
said  before,  and  I  do  not  personally  favor 
such  a  tax.    However,  the  right  of  States 
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to  maintain  such  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing in  State  elections  is  constitutionally 
recognized. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  provides  for  court 
enforcement  of  placing  the  listed  persons 
on  oflBcial  voting  lists. 

The  remaining  sections  deal  principally 
with  criminal  provisions  of  the  act  and 
mechanics  for  its  application. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  15th 
amendment  by  reading  from  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  which  carried  all  the 
debates  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
15th  amendment's  consideration.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  Representative  Bingham 
spoke  on  this  issue.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  resolution  then  before  the 
House  was  Joint  Resolution  8,  which 
was  aftei-ward  passed  by  both  bodies 
and  then  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification.  In  his  statement  Mr.  Bing- 
ham said  this: 

The  House,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  concur 
with  me  In  saying  that  the  only  limitation 
that  the  amendment  Imposes  upon  the 
original  powers  now  in  the  several  States  of 
this  Union  Is  the  limitation  that  they  shall 
not  restrict  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
persons  of  citizens  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  slavery.  Those 
three  terms  are  the  only  terms  of  limita- 
tion in  it,  and  hence  It  Is  manifestly  true 
that  this  power  remaining  In  the  States, 
in  no  other  manner  fettered  by  the  proposed 
amendment,  may  be  exercised  to  the  end 
that  an  aristocracy  of  property  may  be  estab- 
lished, an  aristocracy  of  intellect  may  be 
established,  an  aristocracy  of  sect  may  be 
established;  In  short,  what  has  been  done  in 
New  Hampshire  in  regard  to  official  quali- 
fications may  be  done  in  every  State  in  this 
Union  in  regard  both  to  the  qualifications  of 
electors  and  the  qualifications  of  officers; 
that  is  to  say.  the  States  may  set  up  a  re- 
ligious test,  and  pronounce  at  once  that  all 
who  are  not  of  the  Protestant  faith  shall  be 
disqualified  either  to  vote  or  to  hold  office, 
and  add  thereto  a  piloperty  qualification  and 
an  educational  qualification. 

He  was  speaking  about  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 8  as  it  was  proposed. 

Then  there  followed  a  proposal  to 
amend  the  proposition  which  had  been 
offered  by  the  Representative  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Boutwell,  so  that  it  would 
read  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  or  deny  to  any  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  sound  mind 
and  twenty-one  yeai-s  of  age  or  upward  the 
equal  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  sub- 
ject to  such  registration  laws  as  the  State 
may  establish,  at  all  elections  in  the  State 
wherein  he  shall  have  actually  resided  for  a 
period  of  one  year  next  preceding  such 
election,  except  such  of  said  citizens  as  shall 
hereafter  engage  In  rebellion  or  insurrection, 
or  who  may  have  been  or  shall  be  duly 
convicted  of  treason  or  other  Infamous  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  In  the  Record  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  these  debates.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read 
all  of  this  material.  I  shall  have  the  ex- 
cerpts marked  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  Record  In  connection  with  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ■ 
from  the  Congressional  Globe  of  January 
29.  1869.  at  pages  722  through  724,  and 


pages   1426  and   1427  of  the  Globe  of 
February  20, 1869,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  con- 
cur with  my  colleague  (Mr.  Shellabarger)  In 
all  that  he  has  said  touching  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  amendment  as  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boutwell) .  The  House.  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
concur  with  me  In  saying  that  the  only 
limitation  that  the  amendment  imposes  upon 
the  original  powers  now  In  the  several  States 
of  this  Union  Is  the  limitation  that  they 
shall  not  restrict  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
persons  of  citizens  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  slavery.  Those 
three  terms  are  the  only  terms  of  limita- 
tion in  it,  and  hence  it  Is  manifestly  true 
that  this  power  remaining  In  the  States,  in 
no  other  manner  fettered  by  the  proposed 
amendment,  may  be  exercised  to  the  end  that 
an  aristocracy  of  property  may  be  estab- 
lished, an  aristocracy  of  Intellect  may  be 
established,  an  aristocracy  of  sect  may  be 
established;  In  short,  what  has  been  done 
in  New  Hampshire  in  regard  to  official  quali- 
fications may  be  done  in  every  State  In  this 
Union  In  regard  both  to  the  qualifications  of 
electors  and  the  qualifications  of  officers; 
That  is  to  say.  the  States  may  set  up  a 
religious  test,  and  pronounce  at  once  that 
all  who  are  ndt  of  the  Protestant  faith  shall 
be  disqualified  either  to  vote  or  to  hold 
office,  and  add  thereto  a  property  qualifica- 
tion and  an  educational  qualification. 

Hence,  I  believe.  If  we  are  going  to  touch 
this  question  by  amendment  we  ought  so  to 
amend  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell)  that  the 
amendment  presented  to  the  people  for  their 
approval  will  Inform  them  that  upon  Its 
adoption  these  abuses  by  States  will  hereafter 
be  Impossible.  To  that  end  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  which,  in  substance,  Is  the  same 
as  that  proposed  by  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Shellabarger)  with  a  single  exception.  I  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell) 
so  that  It  win  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  or  deny  to  any 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  sound 
mind  and  21  years  of  age  or  upward  the 
equal  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  sub- 
ject to  such  registration  law^s  as  the  State 
may  establish,  at  all  elections  in  the  State 
wherein  he  shall  have  actually  resided  for  a 
period  of  1  year  next  preceding  such  election, 
except  such  of  said  citizens  as  shall  here- 
after engage  in  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or 
who  may  have  been  or  shall  be  duly  con- 
victed of  treason  or  other  infamous  crime." 
I  desire  to  give  in  passing  one  reason  that 
controls  me  in  presenting  this  amendment  In 
this  form,  as  to  the  term  of  residence  re- 
quired— 1  year  next  preceding  the  election 
in  the  State  in  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote — 
that  reason  Is  this:  Each  year  there  are 
landed  upon  our  shores  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  adult  persons  who  are  aliens  of — by 
the  modern  Invention  of  forged  naturaliza- 
tion papers,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  protected  against  the  pollution 
of  the  ballot  box  by  thousands  who  are  not 
entitled  to  vote,  and  yet  control  the  elections 
of  the  people. 

I  have  something  further  to  say  of  the 
additional  limitations  proposed  In  the  short 
time  within  which  this  debate  Is  limited,  and 
then  I  shall  have  done.  My  colleague.  Mr. 
Shellabarger,  I  regret  to  say,  has  deemed  it 
Is  his  duty.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  offered 
here,  to  offer  a  further  exception;  allowing 
the  several  States  of  this  Union  to  exclude 
from  the  ballot,  for  all  time  to  come,  all  who 
may  have  participated  In  the  late  rebellion. 
The  gentleman — In  addition  to  the  provision 
that  all  who  may  hereafter  participate  In  any 
rebellion,  which  Is  my  own  amendment,  and 
is  intended  to  protect  the  Goverrunent  in  the 


future— would  make  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision have  a  retrospective  operation,  thus 
presenting,  by  our  consent,  to  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world  a  constitutional  provision 
for  disenfranchising  In  some  of  the  States  a 
majority  of  its  male  adults  because  they 
have  participated  In  the  rebellion,  while  you 
enfranchise  by  name  the  whole  body  of  male 
adult  citizens  of  sound  mind,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  color,  who  heretofore  have 
been  deprived  of  suffrage.  The  proposition 
of  my  colleague  to  except  "all  who  have  en- 
gaged in  rebellion"  would  Include  all  the 
victims  of  a  cruel  conscription,  a  conscrip- 
tion which  entered  the  homes  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  of  the  Southern 
States  and  forced  them  to  bear  arms  in  the 
rebellion  against  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  their  country. 

Sir.  it  is  the  common  law  of  the  civilized 
world  that  no  man  is  criminal  in  that  which 
he  does  by  coercion;  and  for  myself,  while 
reason  holds  a  place  in  my  brain,  I  never  will 
support  a  proposition  which  holds  such  per- 
sons criminal  because.  In  my  Judgment  it 
outrages  the  enlightened  conscience  and 
commonsense  of  mankind.  I  know  the  an- 
swer Is  that  we  do  not  by  this  amendment 
say  the  States  shall  do  this.  My  reply  Is  that 
If  we  so  amend  the  proposition  the  States 
may  do  this.  I  submit,  sir.  that  it  Is  not 
right  to  affirm  to  the  States  the  power  -to  do 
it.  We  have  no  more  right  to  disqualify 
from  the  ballot  the  male  citizen  of  sound 
mind,  who  by  force  of  conscription  bore  arms 
In  support  of  the  rebellion,  than  we  have  to 
disqualify  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  or  to  disqualify 
my  honorable  colleague. 

I  wish  to  remark  further,  when  we  were 
exercising  the  transcendent  powers  of  this 
Nation,  the  power  of  self-defense  In  presence 
of  the  late  rebellion,  when  all  the  limitations 
of  the  Constitution  were  silent,  we  never 
dared  to  put  upon  the  statute  book  any 
such  provision  as  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league contemplates;  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  men  who  participated  in  the  rebellion 
should  not  vote  in  the  preliminary  work  of 
reorganization.  On  the  contrary,  by  our 
statutes  we  did  not  disqualify  1  out  of 
20  of  the  adult  males  of  the  South  who 
participated  In  the  rebellion.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
no  thought  of  setting  up  in  any  of  the  States 
an  oligarchy  by  operation  of  statute  law. 
The  Congress  whUe  providing  by  the  13th 
and  14th  articles  of  amendment  to  make 
all  men  free  avoided  any  proposition  by 
way  of  amendment  to  deny  the  ballot  to 
any  citizen.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  it  was  proposed  to  Insert  in  the  14th 
article  of  amendment  the  provision  that 
until  1870  those  who  had  participated 
In  rebellion  should  not  vote  for  Members  of 
Congress  or  for  presidential  electors  It  was 
struck  out  by  every  vote  of  the  Senate  save 
one.  Now  we  are  to  ask  the  Senators  who 
thus  voted,  and  whose  votes  stand  thus  re- 
corded to  so  amend  the  Constitution  as  to 
allow  the  ballot  to  be  denied  to  all  who  have 
participated  in  rebellion  not  for  a  limited 
period  of  a  year,  but  for  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  for  another  reas- 
son  to  this  proposition  of  my  colleague.  The 
interests  of  this  great  country  demand  that 
we  shall  so  frame  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
country  that  we  will  take  not  vengeance  for 
the  past,  but  security  for  the  future.  We 
should  so  amend  our  Constitution  as  to  sum- 
mon  back  to  the  standard  of  the  country,  and  • 
to  the  support  of  Its  Government  the  whole 
multitude  of  men  who  but  yesterday  were 
in  arms  against  us.  We  should  so  amend  the 
Constitution  as  that  by  this  work  of  gener- 
ous deliverance,  by  the  will  of  a  brave  and 
victorious  people,  we  shall  hasten  that  hour 
for  which  all  good  men  pray,  when  we  shaU 
again  be  one  people,  with  one  Constitution 
and  one  country.  We  should  frame  this 
amendment  so  as  to  carry  out  the  humble 
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petition  of  the  great  man  whom  but  yester- 
day the  people  lifted  by  their  ballot  to  the 
highest  office   in   their  gift.     "Let   us   have 
peace."   says   Grant.     "Let   us   have   peace." 
We  shall  have  it  when  we  so  amend  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  clothe  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  with  the  elective  franchise,  and  say 
that  no  State  shall  deprive  them  of  It.  leav- 
ing the  disabilities  as  to  the  holding  of  office 
standing  as  they  stand   in  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  today.     Was  it  not  the  people's 
Judgment  solemnly  recorded  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  14th  article  of  amendment  that 
the    only    political    disability    which    they 
would  sanction  in  organized  States  by  reason 
of  and  for  participation  in  the  late  rebellion 
was  that  those  who  violated  an  official  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  by  engaging  In  the 
rebellion,  or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Constitution,  should  be  dis- 
qualified for  office,  civil  and  military.  State 
and  National,  until  Congress  should  remove 
the   disability.     That    was    their    Judgment, 
and  by  that  judgment  w^e  should  abide.  They 
intended  that  there  should  be  neither  polit- 
ical nor  servile  slaves  in  any  State.     Let  us 
stand  by  that  Judgment  and  not  consent  that 
any  of  the  several  States  may  disfranchise  a 
majority  of  the  male  citizens  resident  there- 
in by  reason  of  the  late  rebellion. 

Having  done  that.  sir.  our  action  will  be 
'consistent  with  our  past  record.  Having 
done  that  we  shall  hasten  the  time  when  we 
shall  have  peace.  Those  words,  "Let  us  have 
peace"  ought  to  be  written  In  the  heart  and 
mind  of  every  one  of  us  when  we  come  to 
deliberate  upon  this  question.  "Let  us  have 
pccxe"  ought  to  be  written  on  the  archways 
of  your  Capitol,  and.  If  It  were  possible,  ought 
to  be  written  upon  the  azure  arch  which 
bends  above  us  like  the  arms  of  beneficence 
to  which  weary  men  look  up  for  hope  and 
consolation.  "Let  us  have  peace"  by  an  act 
of  peace,  that  we  may  restore  the  broken 
fabric  of  American  empire.  "Let  us  have 
pea^e"  by  the  works  of  peace  and  the  arts  of 
peace,  that  the  land  which  but  yesterday  was 
stained  with  fraternal  blood  may  grow  green 
and  beautiful  under  the  hand  of  honest 
toil.  "Let  us  have  peace"  that  we  may  per- 
fect the  holy  temple  of  our  liberties  until  It 
shall  lift  its  headstone  of  beauty  above  the 
towers  of  watch  and  war,  filling  the  whole 
earth  with  its  glory,  and  drawing  all  na- 
tions unto  it.  "Let  us  have  peace,"  that  by 
our  sublime  example  we  may  teach  the 
whole  world  "how  good  and  how  pleasant  a 
thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In 
unity '■ 

Mr.  Boutwell  obtained  the  floor,  and  yielded 
10  minutes  to  Mr.  Jones,  o(  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speeiker.  I 
do  not  propose  to  make  an  argument  upon 
the  important  questions  involved  In^his  bill, 
not  being^  allowed  tinae  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, but  merely  to  Indicate  the  reasons 
which  will  control  my  vote  upon  It.  While 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boutwell)  was  addressing  the  House  the 
other  day  in  defense  of  this  bill.  I  asked  him 
the  question  if  he  contended  that  the  power 
to  regulate  suffrage  within  the  States  was 
delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  United 
Stafes  or  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States;  If 
not,  how  he  construed  the  10th  article  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people?" 

The  gentleman  made  no  satisfactory  reply, 
but  said  that  the  10th  article  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.  Sir,  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  question.  Such  a  reply  comes 
with  bad  grace  from  any  man  who  assumes  to 
represent  the  Cftmmonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, supposing  indeed  that  Mas.sachusetts 
bears  any  resemblance  to  her  former  self. 
Sir.  does  the  (gentleman  know  that  it  was  the 
people  of  that  State  who  were  the  first  or 
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among  the  first  to  require  this  very  amend- 
ment? No  State  was  so  tenacious  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  or  so  Jealous  of  Federal 
power  at  the  dawn  of  our  national  existence 
as  was  Massachusetts.  When  lier  delegates 
assembled  in  convention  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  they  solemnly 
declared  thus: 

"And  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
tiiat  certain  amendments  and  alterations  in 
the  said  Constitution  would  remove  the  fears 
and  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  many  of  the 
good  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
more  effectually  guard  against  an  undue  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
convention  do  therefore  recommend  that  the 
following  alterations  and  provisions  be  intro- 
duced into  the  said  Constitution:  first,  that 
it  be  explicitly  declared  that  all  powers  not 
expressly  delegated  by  the  aforesaid  Con- 
stitution are  reserved  to  the  several  States, 
to  be  by  them  exercised." 

And  to  show.  sir.  that  when  they  made  this 
declaration  and  express  reservation  they 
were  considering  the  very  question  of  suffrage 
and  regulating  elections,  they  also  declared : 
"That  Congress  do  not  exercise  the  power 
vested  in  them  by  the  fourth  section  of  the 
first  article,  but  in  cases  where  a  State  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations 
therein  mentioned,  or  shall  make  regulations 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a 
free  and  equal  representation  in  Congress 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution." 

Now,  what  says  the  fourth  section  of  the 
first  article  alluded  to? 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  leg- 
islature thereof:  but  Congress  miy  at  any 
time,  by  law.  make  or  alter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators." 
This  section  gives  to  Congress  tlie  power 
simply  to  make  or  alter  the  regulations  as  to 
the  times  and  manner  of  such  elections,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  to  meet  other  require- 
ments in  the  Constitution  as  to  Senators  and 
Representatives,  but  not  affecting  in  the  least 
the  power  of  the  States  to  make  and  fix  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  electors.  But  so 
Jealous  were  the  delegates  of  the  Massachu- 
setts convention  even  of  this  little  power  In 
the  Congress  that  they  declared  against  its 
exercise  except  in  cases  which  were  never 
likely  to  occur.  The  people  of  a  State  would 
not  be  apt  to  subvert  their  own  rights  or  to 
deny  themselves  free  and  equal  representa- 
tion. Well.  sir.  after  suggesting  some  other 
restrictions  upon  Federal  power,  to  make 
their  opinions  more  emphatic  the  delegates 
in  the  Massachusetts  convention  concluded 
thus: 

"And  the  convention  do.  in  the  name  and 
m  behalf  of  the  people  of  thi.";  Common- 
wealth, enjoin  it  upon  their  representatives 
in  Congress  at  all  times,  until  the  altera- 
tions aiid  provisions  aforesaid  have  been  con- 
sidered agreeably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the 
snid  C:.nEtitution.  to  exert  all  their  influence 
and  use  all  reasonable  and  legal  methods 
to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  said  alterations 
and  provisions  in  such  manner  as  is  provided 
in  the  sr  id  article." 

Thus  spoke  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams. 
James  Bowdoin,  Francis  Duna,  and  others  of 
her  first-born  sons,  and  tlius  spoke  Massa- 
chu.setts  herself,  lately  emerged  from  the 
baptismal  fires  of  the  Revolution,  with  her 
robes  of  sovereignty  fresh  and  bright  upon 
her,  a  bride  at  the  altar  celebrating  the 
nuptials  of  the  Union.  Alas.  Alas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  her  Injunctions  are  buried  with  her 
great  men,  and  her  degenerate  sons  would 
barter  away  her  sovereignty  to  pamper  this 
Federal  power  which  she  so  much  dreaded, 
this  political  mastodon  which  is  gormandiz- 
ing on  the  vitals  of  constitutional  liberty. 

And  now.  sir.  what  does  this  bill  and  this 
constitutional  amendment  propxjse  to  do?  I 
cannot  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  provisions 
of  either,  as  there  is  no  time  for  It,  and  as 


they  have  been  amply  discussed  by  others  in 
this  debate.  The  proposition  is  simolv  Z 
divest  the  States  or  the  people  of  the  rlEht 
to  regulate  suffrage  and  elections  within 
their  own  borders  and  vest  it  In  the  Conerp^ 
of  the  United  States.  ^  ^ 

I  might,  if  time  were  allowed,  go  into  an 
examination  of  the  opinions  of  the  framera 
of   the   Constitution,  and   quote,   as  Is  too 
often  done  without  effect  in  this  House  the 
authority    of    Madison    and    Hamilton'    of 
Franklin.  Rutledge,  and  Pinckney.  and'clte 
from  the  decisions  of  Marshall  and  Story  and 
Kent  and  Taney,  or  refer  to  the  lucid  exposl 
tions  of  Webster  and  Calhoun,  to  show  that 
the  regulation  of  suffrage  was  intended  to  be 
confined  to  the  States,  to  be  exercised  exclu- 
sively by  them,  and  to  be  maintained  as  the 
chief  element  in  their  liberties,     it  was  not 
only  a  reserved  right,  but  vested  in  the  States 
by  the   Constitution   itself;    and   it  Is  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  its  provisions  on  that 
subject  to  settle  the  question  In  the  mind  of 
any  sensible  man,  however  captious  he  may 
be.     "He  who  runs  may  read"  and  under- 
stand  if  he  will. 

The  second  section  of  article  one  provides: 
"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  LeglEla- 
ture." 

The  same  section  then  goes  on  to  prescribe 
certain  qualifications  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, but  never  In  the  remotest  degree 
assuming  the  right  to  fix  the  qualification  of 
electors.  That  right  was  inherent  in  the 
people,  as  expressed  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  "That  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Section  three  of  the  same  article  carries  out 
the  sdme  principle: 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six 
yeixrs,  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote." 
This  is  the  power  of  the  people  one  degree 
removed.  They  elect  the  Legislature;  the 
Legislature  elects  the  Senators;  the  soiu'ce  of 
power  being  with  the  people,  to  be  regulated 
and  administered  by  its  own  chosen  agents. 
Had  not  this  been  intended  and  understood 
the  Government  would  have  been  antire- 
publican  at  Its  Inception  and  a  monarchy 
or  oligarchy  established  as  the  result  of  our 
revolutionary  struggle,  or.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  fathers  would  have  Instituted  a 
delusive  phantom  to  deceive  and  cheat  man- 
kind. 

Another  provision  of  the  Constitution  dis- 
tinctly fixes  the  right  of  choosing  electors  for 
President:    even  with  the  States. 

"Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress,"  etc. 

Can  any  honest  man  doubt  for  a  moment 
the  meaning  and  Intent  of  these  provisions? 
And  strange  to  say.  sir.  these  startling 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  our  system  of 
government  under  the  specious  plea  of  sec- 
tion four  of  article  four  of  the  Constitution, 
namely : 

"The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,"   etc. 

Shame,  sir,  that  these  revolutionists  should 
seize  that  as  their  shibboleth  In  this  contest. 
It,  sir,  Is  tlie  most  potent  argument  and 
shield  against  them.  That  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  great  instrument  as  a  protec- 
tion of  the  States,  and  against  the  very 
power  and  despotism  they  would  now  Impose 
upon  them.  Erase  that  from  the  Constitu- 
tion and  you  strike  down  one  of  the  firmest 
bastions  In  oiu*  republican  form  of  govern- 
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ment;  indeed,  you  destroy  the  Government 
itself.'  Let  us  beware,  fellow  Representatives, 
of  these  monstrous  Innovations,  and  while 
we  in  fidelity  to  our  oaths,  cherish  the  Union 
and  maintain  the  general  Government  in  its 
whole  constitutional  vigor,  let  us  also,  I  pray 
you.  guard  with  unceasing  vigilance  as  the 
vestal  flame  of  our  liberties  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people. 

Mr.  BoxrrwELL.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ward). 

Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  course  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bout- 
well). who  has  the  charge  of  this  subject,  in 
asking  that  there  be  no  action  at  present 
upon  the  bill  which  has  been  reported  by 
him  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  reference  to  this  all-Important  question 
of  suffrage  renders  It  unnecessary  for  me  to 
s^y  at  this  time  what  I  desired  to  say  upon 
that  bill.  In  the  short  time  allotted  to  me 
I  will  endeavor  to  speak  briefly  upon  the 
various  projects  now  before  the  House  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  havd  reported  an  amendment 
which,  in  substance,  prohibits  the  States 
from  discriminating  in  regard  to  the  elective 
franchise  against  any  man  of  the  age  of  21 
years  on  account  of  color  or  race.  An  amend- 
ment has  been  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham),  and 
while  it  does  not  come  from  a  committee  It 
comes  almost  with  as  much  authority  as  if  it 
emanated  from  a  committee.  That  amend- 
ment proposes  to  secure  this  franchise  of 
suffrage  to  every  man  in  the  Republic,  no 
matter  whether  he  has  been  loyal  and  faithful 
to  it  or  not.  There  is  a  further  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Shellabarger).  and  this  comes  nearer  to  my 
Judgment  of  what  the  House  should  pass. 
It  in  substance  secures  suffrage  to  every  male 
citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  unconvicted  of 
crime  and  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  pro- 
vided he  has  not  been  or  may  not  be  dis- 
franchised for  participation  In  rebellion. 
The  amendment  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  submit  is  similar  in  substance  to  that  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred,  and  further  pro- 
vides that  no  man  shall  vote  unless  he  has 
been  a  citizen  for  3  months,  and  that  noth- 
ing In  this  amendment  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  States  from  passing  such  nat- 
uralization and  registration  laws  as  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  country  or  the  proper  protection 
of  the  elective  franchise  may  demand. 

Now,  I  have  no  question  about  our  power 
to  pass  any  amendment  which  comes  within 
the  range  of  a  republican  government  or 
free  Institutions,  The  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public left  a  great  power  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  States 
when  they  said.  "You  can  amend  the  Federal 
Constitution  In  any  respect  whenever  Con- 
gress by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  three-fourths 
of  the  States  Insist  on  such  amendment." 
Has  the  time  come  when  further  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  Is  demanded?  Sir, 
we  have  4  million  people  who  have  bapome 
free  by  the  act  of  war,  who  are  now  citizens 
of  the  Republic,  who  now  pay  taxes,  and 
from  whom  we  demand  military  service.  In 
several  of  the  States  those  citizens  are  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  suffrage,  and  tlie  repre- 
sentative portion  of  these  people,  under  the 
reconstruction  acts,  in  many  of  the  States 
exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  But  today  In 
the  border  States,  In  Maryland.  Kentucky. 
Tennessee.  Missouri.  Delaware,  and  in  many 
of  the  northern  States,  there  are  250.000 
loyal  male  citizens,  unconvicted  of  crime, 
untainted  with  treason,  who  are  paying  taxes, 
and  who  are  subject  to  military  duty,  who 
are  deprived  now  of  any  voice  in  the  Gov- 
ernment which  they  seek  to  iiphold.  de- 
prived of  all  right  of  suffrage.  There  are  in 
other  States  of  the  Union  600,000  male  citi- 
zens whose  right  to  that  depends  upon  the 
volition  of  the  States;  and  whenever  rebel 
legislators,  and  whenever  rebel  Instrunaen- 
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talltles,  get  the  control  of  those  State  orga- 
nizations, you  will  find  that  those  men  will 
be  deprived  of  that  right  of  suffrage.  So  that 
the  question  Involved  in  this  constitutional 
amendment  is  this:  will  you  secure  in  your 
fundamental  law  the  right  to  1  million  men 
nearly  in  this  country  to  vote  in  futtire, 
men  who  are  loyal  citiSMns,  and  who  are 
willing  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  nothing  is  more 
apparent  than  that  this  Congress  should 
hand  over  to  the  people  this  proposition  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  It  will  be  the  cap- 
stone In  the  great  temple  of  American  free- 
dom. It  win  be  the  consummation  of  our 
great  work.  It  will  secure  to  us  the  fruits 
of  the  war.  It  will  settle  the  controversies 
between  the  races.  It  will  stop  the  contests 
between  white  men  and  black  men.  It  will 
stop  the  controversies  of  the  North  and  the 
South  on  that  subject.  It  will  bring  the 
country  back  to  peace,  which  all  the  Interests 
of  the  country  demand.  I  hope,  therefore, 
the  House  will  not  hesitate  about  passing 
this  amendment. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tells  us  that 
we  should  extend  universal  amnesty.  He 
tells  us,  In  substance,  that  we  shall  hand 
suffrage  over  to  every  rebel  and  every  traitor 
disqualified  by  the  laws  of  those  States  from 
the  right  of  suffrage.  I  am  opposed  to  that. 
I  am  willing  to  be  merciful;  I  am  willing  to 
be  Just;  I  am  willing  to  give  these  men  In 
the  South  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  banish  from  the 
statute  book  the  last  punishment  for  trea- 
son; for  the  moment  you  admit  them  to 
suffrage  you  must  admit  them  to  office,  and 
when  you  admit  them  to  office  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge comes  In  triumph  from  Kentucky  and 
takes  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Toombs 
comes  in  triumph  from  Georgia  and  takes  the 
seat  In  the  Senate  which  he  dishonored, 
Jefferson  Davis  returns  from  his  triumphal 
tour  in  Europe  and  takes  his  seat,  and  we 
shall  have  those  spirits  back  here  who  defiled 
these  Halls  with  treason,  who  went  into  re- 
bellion and  brought  all  the  blood  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  rebellion  upon  the  country.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  quality  of  mercy 
might  be  strained;  that  we  might  be  too 
magnanimous.  We  have  been  too  magnani- 
mous already.  There  is  now  a  member  of 
this  House  who  was  a  brigadier  general  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  who  was  educated  at 
West  Point,  and  who  has  come  here  booted 
and  spurred,  from  the  rebel  service  to  make 
laws  for  the  widows  and  orphans  he  has 
helped  to  make.  He  was  not  admitted,  how- 
ever, with  my  consent. 

Let  us  see  how  much  the  recent  conduct 
of  the  rebels  entitles  them  to  "universal 
amnesty."  Look  at  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  loyal  Legislature  of  Georgia  under  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Toombs.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  we  performed  our  last  sad 
duty  to  a  Member  of  this  House  from  Arkan- 
sas who  was  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  rebels 
of  that  State,  with  20  other  prominent  Union 
men. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  what  is  called  the  final 
summary  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  on  the  conduct 
of  the  late  elections  in  that  State.  Tlie  sum- 
mary shows  that  the  following  -  number  of 
Union  men  in  that  State  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  maltreated:  1.887,  of  which 
more  than  a  thousand  were  killed  outright. 
This  Is  the  fruit  of  the  "loyalty"  of  these 
former  rebels  in  a  single  State.  Clemency  to 
such  men  is  crime;  it  is  unjust  to  the  dead 
who  fell  in  our  cause,  and  to  the  living  who 
survive  the  contest,  bearing  its  marks  upon 
them,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  as  a  precedent 
In  the  future.  I  hope  we  shall  not  Insult  the 
loyal  sense  of  this  Nation  by  restoring  all 
these  murderous  villains  to'  political  power. 
I  am  weary  of  this  sickly  sentlmentallsm 
which  strikes  hands  with  traitors  and  crim- 


inals at  the  expense  of  Justice  and  the  pub- 
lic safety. 

I  have  no  fears.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  giving  suf- 
frage tq  the  black  man.  The  Nation  In  Its 
march  of  greatness  and  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  high  destiny  will  confer  it  upon 
him.  Let  us  have  no  timidity,  no  faltering. 
Let  us  shake  not  the  counsels  of  the  weak, 
but  go  on  and  do  Justice,  and  from  that  will 
come  safety,  security,  and  peace. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I  now  yield  for  5  minutes 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BxjTLEB  of  Massachusetts.  I  suppose, 
sir,  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  i^ 
principle  of  the  amendment  as  reported  by 
the  committee  of  equal  rights  to  all  men. 
I  wish,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  moments  to  the  two  amend- 
ments which  have  been  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr. 
Shellabarger),  and  to  see  whether  they  do 
not  accomplish  more  than  and  different  from 
what  it  is  desired  they  should  do.  The  prop- 
osition of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bingham)  means  apparently  to  supplement 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  of 
the  conunittee  by  allowing  any  who  have 
been  heretofore  engaged  In  the  rebellion  to 
have  the  right  of  suffrage  unrestrained  by 
any  State  law.  His  colleague  (Mr.  Shella- 
barger) to  this  adds  an  amendment  which 
provides  that  no  man  who  has  heretofore 
engaged  in  rebellion  shall  have  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  amendment  of  the  former 
(Mr.  Bingham)  proposes  to  prevent  any  State 
from  denying  the  right  of  suffrage  to  any 
man  for  past  rebellion,  while  his  colleague 
(Mr.  Shellabarger)  proposes  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  shall  be  denied  to  those  who  have 
heretofore  engaged  In  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Shellabarger.  My  proposition  is  not 
that  that  amendment  shall  deprive  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  past  rebellion  from  being 
disfranchised,  but  in  favor  of  refusing  to 
wrest  from  a  State  the  power  of  disfran- 
chisement, thus  leaving  that  matter  where  it 
is  now,  In  the  hands  of  the  States. 

Mr.  BtrrLER  of  Massachusetts.  I  so  imder- 
stand  it,  and  I  think  I  have  so  stated.  Not- 
withstanding that,  I  proposed  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  both  these  amendments 
go  further  than  that.  Both  ajuendments 
provide  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  deny  or  abridge  to  any 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age 
of  21  years  or  over,  and  who  is  of  sound  mind, 
an  equal  vote  at  all  elections  in  the  State  In 
which  he  shall  have  such  actual  residence  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Now  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  both  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  the  attention  of  the  House,  to  the 
fact  that  these  amendments  propose  to  take 
away — at  least  that  the  effect  v^ill  be.  in  my 
Judgment,  to  take  away  from  the  State  any 
power  whatever  to  make  any  educational  or 
other  test.  In  addition,  the  proposition, 
whether  Intended  or  not.  Is  to  take  away  the 
power  in  a  State  of  making  any  registration 
law. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  now  move  my  amendment, 
to  strike  out   in  line  3   the  words  "by   the* 
United  States  or.'*  and  to  insert  in  line  4 
the  words  "nativity,  property,  creed";  so  that 
it  will  read  as  follows : 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  nativity,  property,  creed,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  can  hardly  hope  in  10 
minutes  to  state  all  I  ought  to  say  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  I  desire  to  appeal  to 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Shellabarger)  by  making 
this  statement:  That  in  the  form  in  which 
the  Senate  has  presented  this  amendment, 
whatever  of  power  there  Is  In  the  several 
States  in  this  Union  under  the  Constitution 
to  deprive  men  by  class  of  the  privilege  of  the 
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elective  franchise  on  account  of  participa- 
tion In  rebellion  and  decide  by  Judges  of 
election  whether  they  have  participated  in 
rebellion  is  reserved,  and  therefore  I  hoi}e 
that  the  gentleman  will  not  adhere  to  his 
form  of  amendment,  and  thereby  raise  un- 
necessarily another  question  under  our  in- 
stitutions of  government. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  further  to  my  colleague 
that  It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  a 
written  constitution  In  any  country,  Chris- 
tian or  pagan,  in  which  it  was  ever  affirma- 
tively admitted,  as  he  proposes  to  do  here 
today,  that  a  municipality  of  a  common  na- 
tionality and  within  its  general  Jurisdiction 
can  by  a  general  law  pronounce  upon  citizens 
in  gross  the  ostracism.  There  is  a  word  In 
your  Constitution  that  forbids.  That  tre- 
mendous power  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Nation.  That  power  does  not  belong  to  the 
States.  Three  States  have  been  trying  to 
assert  this  power,  with  what  success  remains 
to  be  seen  in  the  near-coming  future.  The 
great  majority  of  the  States  have  refused  to 
even  entertain  It.  Sir.  In  your  Constitution 
are  these  words,  that — 

"The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union." 
Put  such  an  affirmative  proposition  Into 
your  Constitution  as  that  suggested  by  my 
colleague,  and  what  is  there  to  restrain 
Ohio,  after  that  act,  from  saying  to  Michigan, 
"Inasmuch  as  all  your  citizens  are  under  the 
ban  of  our  suspicion  they  shall  not  vote 
without  challenge  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
until  they  have  been  tried  for  crime  before  a 
board  of  election  Judges."  Sir,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  our  history  to  Justify  this  proceed- 
ing. 

I  know  very  well  that  In  the  14th  article 
of  the  amendments  there  are  the  words — and 
I  know  something  of  their  origin — "except 
on  account  of  participation  in  rebellion  or 
other  crimes,"  but  there  are  no  other  words 
following,  as  my  colleague  proposes,  "or  who 
shall  have  been  convlted  of  other  crimes," 
thereby  leaving  the  Constitution  open  to  a 
fair  Interpretation  that  men  are  not  to  be 
convicted  of  crimes  without  a  trial  under  the 
,  limitations  of  the  Constitution  of  our  com- 
mon country.  But  If  there  be  merit  In  my 
colleague's  proposition  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  consider  that  it  is  saved  by  the  Senate 
amendment.  That  Is  enough.  If  it  can 
stand  the  ordeal  of  the  Constitution  let  It 
stand.  But  I  ask  the  gentleman  not  to  under- 
take an  experiment  of  this  kind  In  this  day 
and  In  this  hour  of  the  Republic. 

As  to  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Logan) ,  and  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Butler).  I  agree  with  both  of  them.  If  you 
wili  so  amend  the  Senate  amendment  as  I 
have  proposed  you  will  extend  equal  protec- 
tion to  the  great  body  of  American  citizens, 
native  born  and  naturalized,  black  and 
white.  The  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  eminently  proper,  wise,  and 
Just  If  the  amendment  be  extended  to  all 
classes  of  citizens,  as  I  propose,  and  I  shall 
vote  for  it.  The  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachvisetts  in  the  event  that  the 
proposition  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  In- 
clude all  classes  of  citizens,  has  great  sig- 
nificance, one  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  win  take  care  of.  that  electors,  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  now  imposed  by  the 
national  and  by  State  constitutions  as  to 
age  and  residence,  shall  have  equal  right,  in 
the  exact  words  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, "to  be  elected  to  the  several 
offices." 

I  am  favorable  to  the  proposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  another  reason. 
that  this  amendment  of  the  Senate  "or 
hold  office."  together  with  the  other  words 
of  limitation  "by  the  United  States,  or," 
which  I  propose  to  strike  out.  seems  to  inti- 
mate for  the  first  time  by  the  action  of  the 
Congress     that     the     Constitution    of    the 
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United  States  has  heretofore  discriminated 
among  natural-born  citizens  as  to  their 
eligibility  to  the  office  of  President,  and 
among  other  citizens  as  to  their  eligibility  to 
other  offices  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  undertake  to  say  that  there 
is  in  our  past  history  no  authoritative  ut- 
terance of  any  man  whose  opinions  are  en- 
titled to  consideration  to  the  effect  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ever  did 
discriminate  among  natural-born  citizens 
having  attained  the  prescribed  age  as  to  their 
eligibility  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  there  be  any  man  with- 
in the  hearing  of  my  voice  who  ever  read 
a  page  of  the  history  of  the  Republic  in  con- 
fiict  with  this  utterance  I  will  be  under  spe- 
cial obligations  to  him  If  he  will  point  it  out. 
Why.  equality  of  the  law  Is  the  very  rock  of 
American  Institutions,  and  the  reason  why  I 
desire  to  amend  this  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  that  as  it  stands  it  sweeps  away  that 
rock  of  defense  by  providing  only  against 
State  usurpation  In  favor  of  colored  citizens, 
to  the  neglect  of  equal  protection  of  white 
citizens.  While  colored  citizens  are  equal  in 
rights  with  every  other  class  of  citizens  be- 
fore the  majesty  of  American  law.  as  that 
law  stands  written  this  day.  I  am  unwilling 
to  set  them  above  every  other  class  of  citizens 
in  America  by  amending  the  Constitution  ex- 
clusively in  their  interest.  The  Import  of  my 
amendment  Is  to  protect  all  classes  alike, 
and  I  ask  a  vote  upon  it. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.    I  leave  the  word 
"color"  as  it  stands  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment.   I  leave  the  words  "or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude"  as  they  stand  in  the  Senate 
amendment.     I  leave  the  word  "race"  as  it 
stands  In  the  Senate  amendment.    All  those 
words  are  applicable  to  colored  citizens  of  the 
United  States.    But  that  all  citizens,  native- 
born  and  naturalized,  black  and  white,  may 
be  equal,  so  far  as  political  rights  are  con- 
cerned, under  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  I  ask  leave  of  this  House  to  in- 
sert the  additional  words  "nativity,  property, 
creed."    By  the  Senate  amendment  as  it  now 
stands  you  will  strike  down  the  constitution 
of  Ohio  and   the  constitutions  of  20  oth- 
er States.  In  that  they  unjustly  and  wrong- 
fully discriminate  among  citizens  on  account 
of  color.    If  my  amendment  shall  be  adopted 
j'ou  will  strike  down  as  well  the  constitutions 
of  other  States,  as  for  example,  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  wrongfully  and  unjustly 
discriminates  this  day  by  property  qualifica- 
tions against  naturalized  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  compared  with  native-born  citi- 
zens, and  I  use  the  words  of  her  constitution. 
I  would  have  Inserted  the  other  word  "edu- 
cation, but  I  know  that  the  general  sense  of 
the  American  people  Is  so  much  for  educa- 
tion, that  chief  defense  of  nations,  that  if 
they  will  not  take  care  of  that  interest  they 
will  take  care  of  nothing. 
[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 
Mr.   Lawrence   of   Ohio.  Will   the   gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell)  al- 
low me  to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  BouTWEtL.  I  will  allow  the  amendment 
to  be  read.  ( 

Mr.  Lawrence  of  Ohio.  I  desire  to  move  the 
following  as  a  substitute  for  the  proposition 
of  the  Senate : 

"ARTICLE  — . 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  deny  or  abridge  to  any  male  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  or  over,  and  who  is  of  sound  mind, 
and  who  has  resided  in  such  State  one  year, 
and  has  complied  with  such  regulations 
equally  applicable  to  all  electors  as  to  regis- 
tration and  local  residence,  not  greater  than 
one  year,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  an 
equal  right  to  vote  by  ballot  at  all  elections 
in  such  State,  except  only  to  such  as  have 
aided  or  participated  In.  or  may  aid  or  partic- 
ipate In,  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
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United  States,  or  any  State,  or  to  such  as 
shall  be  duly  convicted  of  treason,  felony  or 
Infamous  crime." 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I  cannot  yield  to  allow 
that  amendment  to  be  offered  I  now  yield 
for  10  minutes  to  the  genUema'n  from  Penn. 
sylvanla    (Mr.  Woodward). 

Mr.  Woodward  addressed  the  Hou.se  rs«.« 
Appendix.)  ■     ' 

Mr.  Randall.  I  move  that  the  whole  sub- 
Ject  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Speaker.  That  is  not  in  order  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  holding  the 

Mr.  Randall.  Prom  that  decision  I  take 
an  appeal,  and  on  that  motion  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
The  House  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I  desire  very  much  that 
this  question  shall  be  closed  tonight.  Unless 
some  arrangement  is  made  the  House  will 
take  a  recess  at  half  past  four,  and  if  then 
undisposed  of  this  question  will  go  over.  I 
therefore  move  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  rules  be  suspended  and 
the  evening  session  for  today  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  House  proceed  immediately  to 
vote  on  the  pending  amendments  to  the  Sen- 
ate Joint  resolution  without  dilatory  mo- 
tions." 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  does  not  suspend 
the  right  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendments? 

The  Speaker.  It  does  not.  that  being  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Knott.  Is  it  in  order  to  move  to  ad- 
journ? 

The  Speaker.  Pending  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  one  motion  to  adjourn  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  Knott  moved  that  the  House  adjourn, 
and  on  that  motion  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative — yeas  29,  nays  144.  not  voting 
49;  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Archer.  Axtell.  Beck.  Boyer, 
Burr,  Chanler.  Pox.  Getz.  Golladay,  Grover, 
Halght.  Holman,  Hotchklss,  Humphrey,' 
Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Knott,  Marshall, 
McCormlck,  McCullough.  Mungen.  Niblack, 
Nicholson.  Randall.  Robinson,  Ross,  Stone. 
Van  Trump,  and  Woodward— 29. 

Nats — Messrs.  Allison.  Ames.  Delos  R.  Ash- 
ley. James  M.  Ashley.  Baker.  Baldwin,  Banks, 
Beaman.   Beatty,   Benjamin,    Benton.   Bing- 
ham, Blaine,  Blair,  Boutwell,  Boyden,  Brom- 
well.  Bromall.  Buckley,  Roderick  R.  Butler, 
Cake.   Callls,   Churchill.  Reader   W.   Clarke. 
Sidney    Clarke.    Cllft.    Cobb.    Cook,    Corley. 
Covode,    Cullom.    Dawes.    Deweese,    Dickey. 
Dockery.    Dodge,    Donnelly.    Drlggs,    Eckley, 
Edwards.   Eggleston.   Ela,   Thomas   D.   Eliot. 
James  T.  Elliott.  Farnsworth.  Ferriss.  Fields 
French.  Garfield.  Goes.  Gove.  Gravely.  Grls- 
wold,  Halsey.  Hamilton.  Haughey.  Hawkins, 
Heaton.  Hlgby.  ^1111.  Hooper.  Hopkins.  Ches- 
ter D.  Hubbard.  Hulburd,  Hunter,  InEtersoU, 
Alexander    H.    Jones.    Judd.    Julian.    Kelley, 
Kellogg,  Kelsey.  Ketcham,  Kitchen.  Koontz, 
Laflin.   Lash.   George   V.   Lawrence.   William 
Lawrence.  Logan.  Loughrldge.  Lynch.  Mallory. 
Marvin.    Maynard.    McKee.    Mercur.    Miller. 
Moore,  Moorhead,  Morrell.  Myers,  Newcomb, 
Nunn,  O'Neill.  Orth.  Paine.  Perham.  Peters, 
Pettis,  Pike.  Pile.  Plants.  Poland.  Pomeroy. 
Prince.    Raum,    Robertson,    Roots.    Sawver, 
Schenck.    Scofield.    Selye.    Shanks.    Sheila- 
barger.      Smith.      Spalding.      Starkweather. 
Stevens.  Stokes,  Stover.  Sypher,  Taber.  Taffe, 
Taylor.  Thomas.  John  Trimble.  Trowbridge. 
Twlchell,    Upson.    Van    Aernam.    Burt    Van 
Horn.  Robert  T.  Van  Horn.  Ward.  Cadwalader 
C.  Washburn,  William  B.  Washburn.  Welker. 
Whlttemore,     Thomas     Williams.     William 
Williams,  Jamee  F.  Wilson.  Stephen  F.  Wil- 
son. Windom.  and  Woodbridge — 144. 


Not  Voting — Messrs.'  Adams,  Anderson, 
Amell,  Bailey,  Barnes,  Barnum.  Blackburn, 
Boles,  Bowen,  Brooks,  Buckland,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  Gary,  Coburn,  Cornell.  Delano,  Dixon, 
Eldrldge,  Ferry,  Glossbrenner,  Harding, 
Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Richard  D.  Hubbard, 
Jenckes,  Kerr.  Lincoln.  Loan,  McCarthy,  Mor- 
rissey,  MuUins,  Newsham,  Norrls.  Phelps, 
pierce.  Polsley,  Price,  Pruyn.  Sitgreaves, 
Stewart,  Tift.  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Van 
Auken.  Van  Wyck,  Vldal,  Ellhu  B. 
Washburne,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  John  T. 
Wilson,  Wood,  and  Young — 49. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  the  Congressional  Globe  of  Feb- 
rurary  17.  1869,  at  pages  1300  through 
1305,  as  follows: 

The  PREsmENT  pro  tempore.  The  question 
recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  point  resolution  (S.R. 
No.  8)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Howard.     Let  the  resolution  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  resolution  when 
last  up  was  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  concurring) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  legis- 
latures, shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, namely: 

"article  XV. 

•'The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  ' 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  move  to  Insert  the  word 
"by"  before  the  words  "any  State;"  so  as  to 
read,  "shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Nte.  I  hope  this  resolution  will  not 
pass,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  spend 
much  time  In  its  discussion.  Here,  after  4 
or  5  days  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  have 
been  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  a  similar 
question,  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
presents  to  us  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  that  Negroes  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote.  I  am  surprised  to  see  gentlemen  who 
have  labored  for  20  years  to  get  that  provision 
Into  the  Constitution,  upon  which  more  elo- 
qeunce  has  been  expended  and  more  zeal  dis- 
played than  upon  all  other  questions  that 
they  have  discussed,  voting  with  the  enemies 
of  the  proposition  upon  principle,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  gratifying  their  own  whim. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  further  discussion  of  a 
measure  upon  which  there  Is  no  possibility 
of  agreeing;  and  I  now  give  due  notice  that 
whatever  proposition  of  this  kind  comes  up 
hereafter  will  meet  with  my  little  opposition. 
I  will  not  vote  for  anything  that  proposes 
to  tamper  with  this  subject.  The  back  of 
this  poor  old  Constitution  is  as  raw  as  a 
galled  horse.  [Laughter.]  We  ride  it  here 
regularly  through  Congress,  session  after  ses- 
sion, and  when  we  get  the  very  thing  we 
want,  because  it  is  not  exactly  what  my 
honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Sumner)  wants  he  votes  "no"  very  loud. 
My  honorable  friend  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pome- 
roy I,  who  has  grown  old  and  bald  in  this 
fight,  says  "no."  and  all  those,  or  almost 
all,  who  have  come  here  recently  from  the 
Southern  States  say  "No." 

Mr.  Kellogg.    Not  all. 

Mr.  Nye.  I  say  almost  all,  therefore  I  think 
It  lost  time  to  have  any  further  discussion  of 


this  question.  There  are  important  practical 
measures  that  require  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  those  measures  I  insist  the 
Senate  shall  devote  Itself  for  the  remnant 
of  this  session;  for  I  have  no  sort  of  belief 
that  if  we  sat  here  until  the  4th  day  of 
March  at  12  o'clock  there  would  be  any  con- 
stitutional amendment  voted  on  that  would 
be  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
If  you  adopt  this  proposition  and  send  it  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  they  will  send 
It  back,  and  the  two  Houses  will  be  playing 
shuttlecock  with  the  Constitution  and  its 
amendment,  which  Is  doomed  to  death  in  the 
end.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  question 
will  be  stopped  here,  and  that  we  shall  take  a 
vote  at  once  and  let  the  Constitution  alone. 

Mr.  Welch.  I  most  distinctly  hope  that 
this  proposition  will  pass,  and  what  is  fur- 
ther, I  hope  that  adequate  time  will  be  taken 
for  its  discussion.  It  has  been  charged  here 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Nye)  that  the  gentlemen  recently  from  the 
Southern  States  have  voted  with  their  polit- 
ical enemies  against  the  proposition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  We  are  ready  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  Is  In  us.  We 
did  not  cast  that  vote  from  mere  caprice. 
We  so  voted  because  we  believe  that  the 
Negro  should  have  full  and  Impartial  jus- 
tice, and  because  the  proposed  amendment 
that  was  voted  down  when  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  concur  does  not  give  complete  and 
Impartial  Justice.  By  implication  it  de- 
prives him  of  the  right  to  hold  office,  and 
puts  the  Senate  In  the  absurd  position,  con- 
trary to  all  true  philosophy,  that  a  man  can- 
not hold  office  in  this  Republic,  not  because 
of  what  is  in  hhn.  but  because  he  belongs  to 
a  certain  race,  because  he  has  a  skin  not 
colored  like  our  own.  I  believe  that  men 
should  vote  and  hold  office  because  they  have 
the  capacity  to  vote  and  to  hold  office,  and 
that  every  such  question  should  be  decided 
upon  some  general  principles  that  will  be 
Justified  by  their  general  intelligence  or  gen- 
eral virtue,  not  because  of  their  forefathers, 
and  not  because  their  forefathers  have  or 
have  not  made  inventions.  The  Negroes 
have  the  right  to  vote  by  the  State  constitu- 
tions in  the  reconstructed  States;  but  in 
all  those  States  they  have  not  the  right  to 
hold  office.  The  difficulty  in  Georgia  is 
precisely  that  difficulty;  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Negro  would  seize  upon  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  Justification  for  tak- 
ing away  from  him  the  right  to  hold  office. 
These  are  the  grounds  for  our  voting  as  we 
have  done;  and  I  believe  they  are  tenable 
ones. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Joint 
resolution  Is  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Are  there  any  amendments 
pending? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  amendments  have  been 
adopted.     We  had  it  up  before. 

Mr.  CoNKLiNG.  Let  me  understand  it  from 
the  Chair.  Are  there  any  amendments  now 
pending? 

The  President  pro  tempore.  There  are  no 
amendments  pending.  This  is  a  new  propo- 
sition, as  the  Chair  is  informed. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No.  sir;  it  is  the  proposi- 
tion that  was  before  the  Senate  before. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the 
article. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Let  it  be  read  as  It  now 
stands. 

Mr.  DoouTTLE.  Is  this  Its  second  read- 
ing?    It  has  been  read  once. 

The  President  pro  tempcwe.  It  has  been 
read  twice. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  When  was  it  read  twice? 

The  President  pro  tempore.  It  is  a  resolu- 
tion that  has  been  considered  by  the  Senate 
before,  and  amendments  have  been  made 
to  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 


The  Chief  Clerk.  The  resolution,  as 
amended,  reads: 

"Resolved,  etc.  {two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring) ,  That  the  foUowlng  article  be 
proposed  to  the  lelgslatiu-es  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  which,  when  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall 
be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  namely : 

"article  XV 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Mr.  Howard.  Senators  are  mistaken  if  they 
expect  to  hvirry  this  article  through  the 
Senate  without  discussion.  That  idea  may 
as  well  be  given  up  now.  I  cannot  support 
this  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  I 
propose  to  take  my  time  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  a 
motion  to  take  a  recess  for  2  hours?  It  is 
monstrous  to  compel  us  to  stay  here  without 
food.    Will  the  Senator  yield  to  that  motion? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Then  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate take  a  recess  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  motion  can  only  be  en- 
tertained by  unanimous  consent,  and  I  ob- 
ject to  it. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Objection 
being  made,  it  cannot  be  entertained. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  reckon  I  might  make  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  If  it  would  not  be  of- 
fensive to  the  Senator  from  Misso\irl. 

Mr.  Drake.  It  will  not  be  at  all  offensive  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Then  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Preylinghuysen,  Mr.  Drake  and  others 
called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  they  were 
ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas  18. 
nays  31;  as  follows:  ' 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis, 
Dixon.  DooUttle,  Fowler,  Hendricks.  Howard, 
McCreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee, 
Pool,  Robertson,  Saulsbury,  Van  Winkle. 
Vickers,  Whyte,  and  Williams — 18. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cattell, 
Cole,  Cragln,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Prellng- 
huysen.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  Mc- 
Donald, Morgan,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mor- 
ton, Nye.  Osbom.  Pomeroy.  Rice,  Sawyer. 
Spencer,  Stewart.  Sumner,  Thayer.  Wade, 
Warner.  Welch,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 31. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler.  Conk- 
ling,  ©onness,  Corbett,  Pessenden.  Hender- 
son, Kellogg,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Patterson  of 
New  Hampshire,  Ramsey,  Ross,  Sherman, 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Tr\imbull,  and  WlUey — 17. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  as  amended. 

The  President  pro  temp)ore.  The  question 
is  on  concurring  in  the  amendment  made  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  vote 
for  that  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and 
I  propose  to  state,  with  all  becoming  brevity, 
the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  vote  against 
it.  It  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  to  confer 
upon  Congress,  in  what  I  regard  as  very  plain 
terms,  the  power  to  prescribe  the  qxialifica- 
tlons  of  voters  and  holders  of  office  in  the 
U.S.  Government  and  in  State  governments 
on  all  subjects  for  any  reasons  except  those 
which  are  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Now,  at  the  present  time  and  under 
the  present  Constitution  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  invested  with  any  such 
authority.  The  authority  has  never  been 
given  to  Congress  at  all  either  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  voters  or  the  qualifica- 
tions of  holders  of  office.  This  is  a  most 
serious  innovation  upon  the  Constitution. 
It  opens  the  door  to  congressional  legislation 
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In  the  future  which  may  be  very  objection- 
able to  the  people.  It  goes  the  whole  extent 
of  repealing,  in  my  Judgment,  that  clause  of 

the  Constitution  which  declares  that 

"No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hendricks.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  will  move  to  take  a  recess  for  2  hours. 
Mr.  Howard.  I  will  agree  to  that. 
Mr.  PRELiNCHtTYSEN.  A  great  many  Sena- 
tors have  left  the  Chamber,  not  knowing  of 
any  such  recess. 

Mr.  PoMEROY.  I  think  we  had  better  take  a 
recess. 

Mr.  Frelinghtjtsen.  I  think  a  recess  is 
worse  than  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Perhaps  we  had  better  ad- 
journ. 

Several  Senators.  Let  us  adjourn. 
Mr.  Hendricks  (at  6  o'clock  p.m.) .    I  move, 
then,  that  the  Senate  adjoium. 
Mr.  Morton.  I  hope  not. 
Mr.  Hendricks.  I  hope  we  shall. 
Mr.  Morton.  Those  who  are  very  himgry 
can  get  something  to  eat  downstairs,  and  the 
discussion  can  go  on  in  the  meantime.    If  we 
stay  here  for  an  hour  or  two  we  can  complete 
this  discussion.    I  have  no  fear  of  a  long  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  be- 
ing taken,  resulted — yeas  14,  nays  28;  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew.  Davis,  Fowler, 
Hendricks,  Howard,  McCreery,  Norton,  Pat- 
terson of  Tennessee.  Pool,  Saulsbury,  Van 
Winkle,  Vickers,  Whyte.  and  Williams — 14. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbott,  Cameron,  Cole. 
Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Fre- 
linghuysen.  Grimes.  Harlan,  Harris.  Kellogg, 
McDonald,  Morrill  of  Vermont.  Morton,  Nye, 
Osborn,  Pomeroy,  Rice,  Sawyer,  Spencer, 
Stewart,  Thayer.  Wade,  Warner,  Welch,  Wil- 
son, and  Yates — 28. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bayard,  Cattell, 
Chandler,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Dixon, 
Doolittle.  Ferry.  Henderson.  Howe.  Morgan, 
Merrill  of  Maine,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ramsey,  Robertson,  Ross,  Sherman, 
Sprague.  Sumner.  Tipton,  Trumbull,  and 
Wllley— 24. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  President.  I  was  remark- 
ing  that   this  proposed   amendment  to  the 
Constitution  will  operate  as  a  repeal,  as  an 
armulment  of  that  clause  of  the  sixth  article 
of  the  present  Constitution  which  declares 
that  "no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States."    The  article  which 
Is  proposed  to  us  declares  that  no  State  shall 
pass  any  law  and  that  the  United  States  shall 
pass  no  law  wliich  shall  abridge  or  deny  the 
right  of  voting  and  holding  office  to  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  on  accoimt  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery.    The 
implication    is   perfectly    Irresistible    in    the 
mind  of  every  instructed  lawyer  who  has  had 
any  practice,  at  the  bar  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  race,  color,  and  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  even  the  United  States  may 
Impose  whatever  qualifications  Congress  may 
•   see  fit  to  impose,  both  upon  the  voter  and 
the  holder  of  office  In  the  States  aijd  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  by  an  act  of  Congress 
we  may  here,  sitting  in  our  seats,  prescribe 
a  rule  which  shall  exclude  In  the  States  from 
the  right  of  voting  and  holding  office  every 
person  who  shall  not  be  of  a  particular  re- 
ligious creed,  every  person  who  shall  not  be 
of  a  certain  age,  every  person  who  shall  not 
have  been  born  in  some  particular  locality. 

But.  sir,  the  great  objection  to  it  is  that  It 
gives  to  Congress  absolute  authority,  by  this 
legal  implication,  to  say  that  nobody  but 
members  of  some  particular  religious  sect 
shall  have  the  right  to  hold  office  in  the 
States  and  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.    Do  not  doubt  it.  sir;  look  at  it  with 
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the  eye  of  a  lawyer,  of  a  person  accustomed 
to  explain  and  Interpret  statutes,  and  you 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  The  right 
of  prescribing  any  qualifications  except  such 
as  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  article  is 
plainly,  by  an  Irresistible  Implication,  given 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Are 
Senators  prepared  to  disregard  the  old  In- 
hibition contained  in  the  Constitution  in 
reference  to  religious  tests?  Are  they  pre- 
pared to  give  to  Congress  authority  to  say 
what  persons  shall  and  what  shall  not  hold 
office  in  the  various  States,  In  the  various 
territories,  and  In  the  administration  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States? 

Sir,  I  can  conceive  of  no  alteration  of  the 
Constitution  which  would  t>e  more  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  the  one  which  is  now  before  us;  and  I 
tell  you,  sir,  although  you  may  hasten  and 
rush  it  through  this  body,  and  under  the 
strain  of  the  previous  question  in  the  House 
obtain  the  concurrencetof  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  predict  here  and  now  that  It 
will  not  receive  the  ratification  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  one  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  and  your  work  will  all  be  vain  and 
worse  than  vain,  because  it  will  fasten  upon 
the  Republican  party  represented  in  Congress 
the  odium  of  giving  to  Congress  a  power 
which  our  fathers  were  careful  to  exclude 
from  among  the  powers  of  Congress. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  not  in  such  hot  haste  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  to  commit  an  act  of  this  kind.  I  think 
we  go  far  enough  when  we  say  to  the  black 
ma:».  North  and  South.  "You  shall  have  the 
same  right  to  vote  as  is  possessed  by  the 
white  man."  There  is  no  danger  that  in 
the  densely  populated  regions  of  the  South, 
where  the  black  population  is  so  numerous, 
they  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  holding 
office  though  they  may  be  voters.  That  is 
an  unnatural  consequence  to  deduce  from  it. 
If  a  person  is  allowed  the  use  of  the  ballot 
it  is  but  one  step,  and  that  a  very  short  one, 
to  his  enjoyment  of  the  right  to  hold  office; 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  certain  that  if  the 
black  population  of  the  South  or  of  the 
North  are  elevated  to  the  condition  of  voters. 
If  they  are  allowed  in  this  way  to  participate 
in  the  enactment  of  laws  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  they  must 
necessarily,  as  an  irresistible  consequence, 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  holding  office  If 
they  are  fit  for  it  in  other  respects. 

But  my  great  objection  to  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  it  runs  the  plowshare  through 
the  old  Constitution,  and  takes  out  of  it  one 
of  its  most  precious  and  valuable  safeguards. 
I  refer  to  the  prohibition  which  I  have  al- 
ready read.  Sir,  I  would  not  part  with  that 
great  security  for  human  liberty,  religious 
freedom,  for  any  considvation  that  could  be 
addressed  to  me;  and  the  article  which  is 
now  offered,  misnamed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  does  repeal  and  set  aside  that 
most  sacred  and  invaluable  provision.  I 
hope.  Mr.  President,  that  this  miscalled 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  receive 
that  treatment  which  it  Justly  deserves  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  move  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  words  "article  15"  and 
Insert : 

"No  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  pre\ious  condition 
of  servitude,  be  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  denied  the  right  to  vote  or  to  hold 
office." 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  any 
better. 

Mr.  Conkling.  What  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  proposition  pending? 

Mr.  Drake.  There  is  a  very  great  difference, 
which  I  will  take  leave  to  explain.  The 
other  sets  out  with  the  postulate,  as  I  think, 
that  every  man  has  a  rtght  to  vote  and  hold 
office;  that  the  right  to  hold  office  Inheres  In 
him,  and  that  the  right  to  vote  inheres  In 
him.     It  says  that  the  right  of  the  cltlzena 


of  the  United  States  to  vote  and  hold  office 
shall  not  be  denied,  starting  out  with  the 
assertion  apparently  of  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  vote  and  hold  office.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  when  the  honorable  Senator  from 
New  York  calls  upon  me  for  an  explanation 
of  the  difference,  he  gives  any  attention  to 
my  statement  of  the  difference. 
Mr.  Conkling.  Most  certainly  I  do. 
Mr.  Drake.  There  is  a  very  great  difference 
It  is  not  the  right  of  any  man  to  vote  or 
hold  office  at  all  until  the  law  gives  him  that 
right.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  by 
the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  citizen  a  right  to 
hold  office;  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  the  right  to  vote;  and 
yet  that  is  the  implication  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  is  now  framed,  and  from  the  hands 
of  the  committee.  The  amendment  I  have 
offered  proceeds  on  the  correct  principle 
not  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  vote  and  hold  office,  but  that  his 
way  to  the  ballotbox  and  to  official  service 
shall  not  be  barred  against  him  or  denied 
to  him  on  account  of  his  race  or  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude;  and  therein 
is  where  I  think  this  form  of  words  is  very 
much  better  than  that  which  the  committee 
reported. 

But,  sir,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not 
expect  it  is  to  be  adopted.  Why?  Because 
there  seems  to  be  some  glamour  about  Sena- 
tors'  minds,  in  connection  with  that  which 
has  been  reported  by  a  committee,  as  If  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  abided  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
as  if  there  were  no  man  on  earth  that  could 
put  words  together  to  express  an  idea  unless 
he  happened  in  doing  so  to  be  acting  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Now.  sir.  If  I  understand  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Michigan  correctly,  this 
amendment  would  obviate  the  objections  he 
makes  to  the  other.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  I  am  correct  in  this. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  have  not  read  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Missouri  with  "any  attention,  and  therefore 
am  not  able  just  now  to  answer  his  question. 
Mr.  EteAKE.  I  can  repeat  it.  It  is  that 
no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude  be  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  denied  the  right  to  vote  and  hold 
office.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  form  of 
words  gets  rid  entirely  of  the  objections  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  It  does  not  as- 
sert any  right  in  the  citizen;  it  confines  it 
down  to  the  very  proposition  that  we  desire 
to  adopt  here,  to  wit.  that  you  shall  not  bar 
a  man  from  voting  and  holding  office  be- 
cause of  his  race,  or  his  color,  or  his  previous 
condition;  does  not  assert  the  right  In  the 
United  States  to  define  his  rights  as  a  voter 
except  simply  to  guard  him  from  a  depriva- 
tion of  the  right  vo  vote  and  hold  office 
through  the  matter  of  his  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  really  do  desire  to  do 
a  thing  here  which  shall  be  complete  in  it- 
self. I  think  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  that 
form  of  language;  and  lest  anybody  should 
suppose  that  I  am  desirous  to  have  the  credit 
of  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  written  out  for  me 
and  handed  In  here  by  me  as  the  work  of 
any  other  Senator  on  this  floor  who  will 
assume  the  paternity  of  it.  The  thing  that 
I  want  to  get  at  is  to  express  what  the  Senate 
desires  to  express,  and  what  the  other  House 
desires  to  express.  The  thing  that  I  want 
to  get  at  is  that  this  Congress  shall  not 
adjourn  without  having  accomplished  the 
great  object  of  laying  this  question  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  we  shall 
not  be  crossflrlng  here  and  killing  the  whole 
measure.  If  one  form  of  words  will  not  do 
let  us  adopt  another. 


Mr.  McCreery  (at  6  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m.).  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  that  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll; 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  call  a  quoruna 
had  not  voted. 

Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  does  not  seem  to  care  much 
about  this  motion,  as  he  has  not  voted. 
[Laughter.)  I  move  tha,t  the  announcement 
of  the  vote  on  this  question  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCreery.  That  is  not  in  order. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  It  cannot  be 
postponed. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  move  that  this  question 
be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Everything 
is  out  of  order  until  the  vot«  Is  announced. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Then  let  the  vote  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  list 
of  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
names  of  Senators  called  who  have  come  In 
since  the  call  commenced.  Let  the  names 
of  the  absentees  be  called. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  That  Is  rather  sharp. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  8,  nays 
24;  as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Cole, 
Dixon,  Howard,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and 
Williams— 8. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbott,  Cattell,  Cragin, 
Drake,  Edmunds,  Frellnghuysen,  Grimes, 
Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
Morton.  Nye.  Osborn.  Pomeroy.  Rice,  Sawyer, 
Spencer,  Stewart,  Wade,  Warner,  Welch, 
Wllley,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 24. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Chan- 
dler, Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett,  Davis, 
Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Harlan, 
Harris,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Howe,  Mc- 
Creery. Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Norton, 
Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of 
Tennessee,  Pool,  Ramsey,  Robertson,  Ross, 
Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Vickers,  and  Whyte — 34. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Senate 
refuses  to  adjourn;  but  there  is  not  a  quo- 
rum voting. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Edmunds.  That  Is  not 
in  order  now. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Nothing  else  is  In  order. 

Mr.  Drake.  No  legislative  business  has 
been  transacted  since  tlie  last  motion  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Conkling.  It  is  always  in  order  to  ad- 
journ when  there  is  no  quorum. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  There  is  nothing  else  in  or- 
der but  to  adjourn  or  send  for  the  absentees. 

Mr.  Conkling.  Is  there  not  a  motion  to 
adjourn  pending? 

The  President  pro  tempore.  It  Is  moved 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  request  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  present. 

Mr.  Conkling.  What  has  become  of  the 
motion  to  adjourn? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  moved  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  question 
is  on  adjourning. 

Mr.  Stewart  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays; 
and  they  were  ordered. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
on  tlie  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Nye.  There  are  Senators  enough  in  the 
cloakrooms,  If  they  are  called  In,  to  make 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  call  tdt  the  reading  of 
the  16th  rule.  "* 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pomeroy  In 
the  chair.)  The  vote  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 


Mr.  Edmunds.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the 
16th  rule,  which  requires  every  Senator  when 
his  name  Is  called  to  answer. 

Tlie  Presiding  Officer.  The  rule  will  be 
read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  rule  16,  as  follows: 

"When  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  called 
for  by  one-fifth  of  the  Senators  present  each 
Senator  called  upon  shall,  unless  for  special 
reasons  he  be  excused  by  the  Senate,  declare 
openly  and  without  debate  his  assent  or  dis- 
sent to  the  question." 

Mr.  McCreery.  I  beg  to  be  excused  from 
casting  my  vote  on  this  question.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Drake.  For  what  special  reason?  That 
request  cannot  be  entertained  unless  the 
Senator  assigns  a  special  reason  for  which  he 
wishes  to  be  excvised. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  No  debate  Is  In  or- 
der at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCreery.  I  have  no  reason  to  assign 
except  my  desire  not  to  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fessenden.  I  move  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  be  called. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair 
to  call  him. 

Mr.  McCreery.  What  is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  Fessenden.  That  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  be  again  called.  He 
is  present. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  It  is  in  order  to 
call  the  roll  again  if  the  Senate  so  decides. 

Mr.  Morton  and  others.  Call  the  names 
of  absentees. 

Mr.  Drake.  There  are  other  Senators  pres- 
ent who  have  not  answered. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  One  at  a  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll  of  those  who  have  not  responded  to 
their  names,  some  of  whom  may  have  come 
in  since  the  call  commenced. 

The  call  having  been  concluded,  the  re- 
sult was  announced — yeas  12,  nays  25;  as  fol- 
lows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Cole,  Con- 
kling, Dixon,  Fowler,  Howard,  McCreery, 
Ramsey,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Vick- 
ers— 12. 

Nays— Messrs.  Cattell,  Cragin,  Drake,  Ed- 
munds, Fessenden,  Frellnghuysen,  Grimes, 
Kellogg,  McDonald,'  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mor- 
ton, Nye,  Osborn,  Pomeroy,  Pool,  Rice,  Saw- 
yer, Spencer,  Stewart,  Wade.  Warner,  Welch, 
Wllley,  Wilson,  and  Yates — 25. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew,  Cam- 
eron, Chandler,  Conness,  Corbett,  Davis, 
Doolittle,  Ferry,  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson! 
Hendricks,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pat- 
terson of  Tennessee,  Robertson,  Ross,  Sauls- 
bury, Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Thayer, 
Tipton,  Whyte,  and  Williams — 29. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Fowler.  What  Is  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  under- 
stands the  question  to  be  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Drake)  to 
the  amendment  made  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  should  like  to  hear  it 
read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Is  not  that  the  same  one 
we  have  had  tip? 

Mr.  Drake.  No,  sir;  It  is  a  very  different 
one  from  the  one  we  have  had  up  this  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  there 
is  no  difference  between  this  amendment  and 
that  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
If  I  recollect  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, It  is  that  the  right  of  no  citizen  shall 
be  denied,  and  this  is  that  no  citizen  shall  be 
denied  the  right.  That  is  the  only  difference, 
but  it  is  simply  in  words.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator    from    Missouri    candidly    and    ear- 


nestly in  the  belief  that  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee has  a  great  influence  on  the  Senate 
generally,  entirely  too  much.  I  do  not  prefer 
the  report  of  the  committee  to  the  Senator's 
amendment,  but  I  contend  that  so  far  as  the 
expression  is  concerned  they  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  For  instance,  the  report  of 
the  committee  is  that  the  right  of  no 
citizen 

Mr.  Drake.  No,  that  Is  not  the  report  of 
the  committee,  if  the  honorable  Senator  will 
allow  me.  "The  right  of  citizens"  le  the  re- 
port of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
this:  "the  right  of  citizens,"  Is  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  that  presupposes,  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  justly  says,  that 
the  right  inheres  in  the  citizen  and  the  mode 
of  expression  sets  forth  very  clearly  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  Inherent  in  the  citizen.  If  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  it  is  precisely  the  same.  It 
alleges  a  right  of  something  which  It  says 
shall  not  be  denied.  A  right  of  what?  The 
right  as  it  Is  there  expressed  must  Inhere  in 
something.  It  must  certainly  have  some 
substratum,  some  substantial  basis  in  which 
it  inheres:  and  that  right  necessarily  is  in 
his  proposition  the  citizen,  and  no  explana- 
tion, no  criticism  of  language,  can  divest 
the  citizen  of  that  right  even  in  his  own 
proposition.  So  they  are  substantially  the 
same,  although  there  Is  a  transposition  In 
the  terms  of  the  proposition. 

Now,  every  objection  that  has  been  \irged 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  think  is 
quite  as  applicable  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  as  to  the  proposition 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  But  that  is  not 
my  main  objection.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should 
be  amended  without  the  gravest  reasons  for 
it,  and  then  the  amendment  should  be 
enunciated  In  such  terms  as  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  all  persons  may  understand  It 
distinctly.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of 
the  propositions  now  before  the  Senate  Is 
perfected  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  or 
ought  to  receive  the  approbation  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  or  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  another  objection.  This  reforma- 
tion, as  It  Is  supposed  to  be.  which  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  rebellion,  does  not  go  as 
far  as  It  ought.  If  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  equal 
before  the  law,  If  we  have  arrived  at  the 
point  of  declaring  that  there  are  no  distinc- 
tions whatever  so  far  as  citizens  are  con- 
cerned, that  we  no  longer  legislate  for  black 
men  or  white  men  or  red  men,  but  legislate 
for  the  citizens  of  the  country,  for  the  people 
alone,  then  I  want  such  an  amendment  as 
will  assert  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 
in  the  citizen  and  base  it  upon  the  principle 
of  his  manhood,  and  give  It  to  him  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  his  Creator  has  given  him 
manhood. 

It  may  be  asserted  here  that  it  is  not  a 
natural  right.  Well,  sir,  let  us  see  how  that 
is.  Society  Is  the  natural  condition  of  man. 
Governments  are  made  by  men  as  naturally 
as  bees  make  honey;  and  government  Is  as 
much  an  element  of  nature,  it  is  as  much  a 
natural  thing  as  man  himself.  It  Is  made, 
according  to  our  theory,  by  the  man.  It  Is 
the  simple  projection  of  his  own  ideas  into 
civil  institutions.  If  he,  then,  is  a  unit  of 
the  society  or  a  unit  of  the  Government,  It 
is  his  right,  unquestionably,  to  have  that 
unit  of  force  expressed  in  the  Government. 

Then,  sir,  let  us  make  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  such  as  I  proposed;  that  Is, 
an  amendment  that  shall  set  forth  the  fact 
that  this  right  does  inhere  in  the  citizen;  and 
let  the  Government  protect  him  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right.  I  am  of  opinion  that  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  does 
not  do  this  falls  far  short  of  the  requirements 
of  the  age;  It  cannot  receive  my  approbation. 
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because  long  since  I  supposed  that  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country  had  gone  beyond  the 
point    of    these    pending    propositions,    and 
that  It  was  no  longer  hesitating  about  race 
or  color,  so  far  as  citizenship  was  concerned. 
There  is  another  point  to  which  I  want  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Just  now. 
and  It  is  the  fact  that  the  propositions  be- 
fore us  Ignore  the  rights  of  all  the  white  men 
of  the  country  who  are  now  divested  of  this 
great  right.    When  this  measiu-e  is  adopted 
they  will  remain  divested  of  the  right  by  the 
States  and  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.    Why  not  rise  up  to  the  point  that 
you  will  give  to  your  own  race  a  privilege 
or  a  right  which  you  guaranty  to  another 
and  an  inferior  race?     Why  not  meet  that 
responsibility,  not  only  in  regard  to  white 
men,  but  to  white  women  also?     But,  as  I 
said  before.  I  do  not  expect  that  amendment 
to  be  Ingrafted  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.    I  contend 
that    any    amendment    of   the   Constitution 
that  does  ignore  the  rights  of  the  white  man 
who  are  disfranchised  throughout  the  United 
States  is  an  amendment  unworthy  of  the  age 
and    it    Is    an    amendment    unworthy    of    a 
white  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
citizen    of   the    United    States.      Carry    the 
proposition  to  the  colored  men  in  the  south- 
ern country  and  they  will  vote  today  to  give 
this  right  to  the  disfranchised  whites.    They 
would  spit  upon  such  a  proposition  as  this — 
a  proposition  in  which  their  own  rights  are 
attempted  to  be  secured,  while  it  tramples 
down  the  righta  of  their  own  white  fellow 
citizens,  the  men  with  whom  they  are  to  live 
and   whose   good   will  and  whose  affections 
they  are  to  cultivate.    They  are  to  be  made 
the   instruments  of  subjugating  them   and 
trampling   them    in    the   dust   and    putting 
them  in  a  position  inferior  to  themselves. 
There  is  not  a  decent  black  man  in  all  the 
Southern  States  who  would  not  scorn  such 
a  proposition  as  this:   and  yet  we  are  told 
here  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at 
this   late  day  of   the   world,    that   nobody's 
rights  are  to  be  guarded  except  those  who 
are  marked  by  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  because  these  are  specific 
qualities  that  are  named  and  our  attention 
Is  directed  to  them,  and  to  them  alone.    For 
all  other  reasons  a  State  may  divest  a  man 
of  his  right  to  vote;  for  all  other  causes  he 
may  be  deprived  of  this  right;  but  for  these 
alone,  qualities  that  inhere  only  in  a  par- 
ticular race,  no  discrimination  is  to  be  made, 
but  the  power  Is  to  be  left  to  strike  down 
the  rights  of  other  individuals  who  are  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  vote  for  other  reasons. 
Now,   sir.   I  say  this  is   unworthy  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  or  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  because  these  people 
pay  taxes;  they  discharge  all  the  duties  that 
the  citizen  ought  to  discharge;  they  are  loyal 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  they 
love  it  as  well  as  you  do,  sir;  they  will  flght 
for  it  as  readily;   they  will  follow  it  as  far. 
Their  ancestors  did  as  much  to  achieve  and 
maintain  our  independence  as  those  of  any 
other  class  of  men,  and  why  now,  when  you 
attempt  to  secure   the  rights  of  one  set  of 
men,  do  you  not  secure  the  rights  of  all  men? 
Such  a  proposition  shall  meet  my   cordial. 
hearty  approbation;  but  the  other,  the  par- 
tial  principle,  will  meet  my  opposition  al- 
ways. 

Mr.  HzNDRicKs.  I  wish  to  Inquire  whether 
this  proposition  will  not  be  the  order  of  the 
day  at  the  meeting  tomorrow  after  the  morn- 
ing hour  if  we  now  adjoimi,  and  If  it  will 
not  take  precedence  of  other  business? 

The  Presiding  Omcra  (Mr.  Pomeroy  in 
the  chair).  This  would  be  the  unfinished 
business  if  the  Senate  should  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Then  I  wish  to  inquire  if 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  be  printed  in  the  mean- 
time, so  that  we  can  examine  it,  without 
any  order  to  that  effect?  K  an  order  to  that 
effect  Is  necessary  I  move  that  it  be  printed. 
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Mr.  Edmukds.  That  is  not  In  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I  think  It  Is  rather  un- 
reasonable to  ask  us  to  stay  here  now.  There 
is  evidently  no  quorum  present,  and  I  should 
think  Senators,  by  common  consent,  would 
adjourn  and  let  us  dispose  of  this  resolution 
tomorrow.  If  It  were  necessary  to  stay  here 
we  could  do  so;  but  It  Is  not.  and  therefore  I 
move  to  adjourn. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  moves  that  the  Senate  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The    question   being   put,   the   ayes   were 

•ID* 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  being 
taken,  resulted— yeas  14.  nays  23;  as  follows: 
Yeas — Messrs.  Bayard.  Buckalew,  Cole, 
Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Hendricks. 
Howard,  Norton.  Pool,  Ramsey,  Saulsbury, 
and  Trumbull — 14. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbott,  Cattell.  Cragln, 
Drake,  Edmunds.  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Preling- 
huysen,  Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Nye,  Osborn,  Pomeroy,  Rice, 
Spencer,  Stewart,  Wade,  Warner,  Welch.  Wll- 
ley,  and  Wilson — 23. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Chan- 
dler,   Conkllng,    Conness,    Corbett,    Grimes. 
Harlln,  Harris,  Henderson,  Howe,  McCreery, 
Morgan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Patterson  of  New 
Hampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Robert- 
son, Ross,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sxmi- 
ner,   Thayer,   Tipton,   Van   Winkle,   Vlckers, 
Whyte,  Williams,  and  Yates — 29. 
So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjoiu'n. 
Mr.  Bataed.     Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
scene  affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  tyranny  of  party  that  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  this  country.    After  an  exhausting 
session  of  nearly  7  hours,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  now  persists  in  a  determina- 
tion to  force  through  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  substance  of  which  It  has 
receded  from  in  the  last  3  or  4  hours,  after 
full   debate.     That   is    the   legislation   of   a 
free    country,    by    exhaustion,    possessing    a 
three-fourths  majority  In   the  Chamber,  to 
endeavor  to  force  through  an  amendment  of 
this   kind   after   you   have   receded   from   it 
within  so  short  a  period  of  time.    The  object 
Is  very  plain.  Mr.  President.     The  Intent  Is. 
and  the  sole  intent,  to  maintain  the  domi- 
nance of  the  present  party  by  means  of  the 
degradation  of  the  suffrage.     They  will  fall 
in  that.    It  Is  not  that  I  fear;  but  falling  as 
a  party   they  will   also   ruin   their  country. 
But   what  cares   party   spirit  for   that?     If 
gentlemen  would  only   take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  Farewell  Address  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  take  note  of  his  warning  as  to 
the  peculiar  dangers  that  assail  a  republic 
from  the  perverted  spirit  of  party,  I  think 
they  might   pause  a   little  in   their  career. 
They  will  find  that  their  object  will  be  de- 
feated,  because.   If   you   attempt   to   Impose 
upon  the  people  of  this  country  a  suffrage  of 
that  kind  agiinst  their  consent  through  the 
mere  medium  of  party  legislatures,  you  will 
find  that  your  party  will  utterly  fail  in  being 
sustained  by  them.     It  may  lead  to  revolu- 
tion:  it  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country;   it  cannot  lead 
to  good;  and  the  very  mode  by  which  It  Is  now 
attempted  to  be  carried  out  evidences  what 
the   honorable    Senator   from   Indiana    (Mr. 
Morton]   chose  to  apply  to  a  very  different 
proposition,  "the  desperation  of  party."     It 
is  indeed  the  desperation  of  party.    The  men 
who  now  advocate  this  will  find  further.  If 
they  will  look  at  the  past  history  of  parties 
In  this  or  any  other  representative  govern- 
ment, that  wherever  they  attain  too  great 
strength  they  always  perish  from  their  own 
internal  struggles.     Personal  ambition,  new 
questions  arising,  the  division  Into  different 
cliques   founded   on   personal   motives,  will 
destroy  any  party  where  a  formidable  oppo- 
sition no  longer  exists  to  it.    That  has  been 
the  past  experience  of  this  country. 


After  the  Democratic  Party  had  by  an  ai 
most  unanimous  vote  elected  Mr  MonrnI 
a  second  time  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi 
dency.  at  the  succeeding  election  all  the  can 
didates  were  Democrats  and  the  division  w^ 
purely  personal,  and  it  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  democracy.  Such  will  be  the  fate  of  thp 
Republican  Party.  But.  sir,  the  precedent 
Will  remain  of  the  tyranny  now  exercised 
and  the  institutions  of  your  countrv  win" 
ultimately  fail  in  order  that  the  men  of  the 
hour  for  their  mere  personal  purposes  shall 
carry  out  their  own  ascendancy  for  a  brief 
period.  It  will  be  the  same  story  over  airaln 
Mr.  President,  that  took  place  in  the  French" 
Directory  and  the  French  Convention  You 
may  succeed  for  a  time;  one  man  will  fall  in 
conflict  with  another;  it  may  be  that  you  will 
not  result  to  the  scaffold  or  the  guillotine 
here  as  they  did  in  France;  but  there  will  be 
Dantons  and  Marats  and  Robespierres  in  the 
United  States  under  this  utter  disregard  of 
the  constitutional  restrictions  and  civil  lib- 
erty, as  is  evidenced  now  by  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  desire 
to  say  that  In  my  opinion  if  this  country  and 
Its  Constitution  could  stand  up  successfully 
against  a  democratic  rebellion  to  perpetuate 
slavery  Its  Institutions  can  probably  stand 
a  Republican  effort  to  perpetuate  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  question 
Is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  the  amendment  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  question 
now  Is  on  concurring  In  the  amendment 
made  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Drake.  What  was  the  amendment  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  That  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Bayard.  I  desire  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  words  "vote  and"  In 
the  second  line;  so  as  to  leave  the  restriction 
Imposed  on  the  power  of  the  States  to  apply 
only  to  the  right  to  hold  office.  I  think  the 
evil  far  less  if  the  people  of  a  State  choose 
to  elect  any  of  their  pets  to  the  Congress  or 
as  their  State  officers,  or  If  the  Governors  of 
States  or  any  other  appointing  authority 
choose  to  appoint  them— I  do  not  think  that 
evil  Is  comparable  nor  half  as  dangerous  to 
the  country  as  the  attempt  to  give  the 
suffrage  to  an  Inferior  race.  I  move,  for  this 
reason,  to  strike  out  the  words  "vote  and;" 
and  I  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted— yeas  6,  nays  29;  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis, 
Hendricks,  Vlckers.  and  White — 6. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbott.  Cattell,  Cole,  Drake. 
Edmunds.  Ferry,  Fessenden,  Frellnghuysen. 
Howard,  Kellogg,  McDonald.  Morton,  Nye,  Os- 
born, Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Ramsey,  Rice,  Ross,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Stewart, 
Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Warner  Wllley 
Wilson,  and  Yates — 29. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Chan- 
dler, Conkllng,  Conness,  Corbett,  Cragln, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Harlan, 
Harris,  Henderson,  Howe,  McCreery,  Mor- 
gan, Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
Norton.  Patterson  of  Tennessee.  Pool,  Robert- 
son, Saulsbury,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner, 
Thayer,  Tipton,  Welch,  and  Williams— 31. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  fourth  line,  after  the 
word  "States,"  I  move  to  Insert  the  words 
"hereafter  to  be  chosen,"  so  as  to  submit  this 
amendment  to  legislatures  hereafter  to  be 
chosen. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  question  before  the  Senate 
Is  on  concurring  In  the  amendment  made 
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as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  not  be  in  order  until  that  amendment 
shall  have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  it  be  in  order.  I  move  to 
strike  out  in  line  13  the  words  "by  the 
United  States  or;"  so  as  to  make  the  prop- 
osition read: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

On  this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  I  wish  a  distinct  vote  on  the  question. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  Trumbull.  I  do  not  see  any  propriety 
in  having  those  words  "by  the  United  States" 
in.  It  seems  to  me  they  may  be  omitted 
without  impairing  at  all  the  effect  of  the 
amendment,  and  It  should  be  as  concise  as 
possible.  Unless  something  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  retaining  those  words  I  think  they 
had  better  be  stricken  out.  According  to  my 
view,  and  the  view  I  think  of  the  Senate,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  no  right  to  regulate 
suffrage  at  present. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  has  In  the  territories  and 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  That  Is  true;  but  I  was 
referring  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Howard.  But  that  -clause,  as  it  stands. 
applies  to  all  the  States. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  If  it  Is  Intended  by  this 
amendment  to  give  to  the  United  States  the 
regulation  of  suffrage,  that  is  one  thing;  but 
that  was  not  my  understanding. 
Mr.  Edmunds.  It  is  Intended  to  deny  It. 
Mr.  Trumbull.  My  understanding  of  the 
amendment  was  that  its  object  was  to  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  denying  the  right  of 
suffrage  or  the  right  to  hold  office  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  or  color.  Now 
we  have  in  it — and  I  confess  my  attention 
was  not  particularly  drawn  to  the  effect  of 
It  until  it  was  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan — the  words  that  this  right  shall  not 
be  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State.  The  United  States  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  except  In  the  territories,  as  sug- 
gested, and  over  those  we  have  plenary  Jur- 
isdiction. It  is  not  necessary  to  put  those 
words  in  in  order  to  give  the  United  States 
authority  to  control  suffrage  in  the  terri- 
tories. We  have  that  authority  and  always 
have  exercised  it  Just  as  we  do  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Constitution  needs 
no  amendment  in  that  respect  to  confer  am- 
ple power  on  the  Federal  Government  and 
believing  as  I  do  that  the  United  States  has 
no  authority  to  interfere  with  suffrage  In 
the  States.  I  think  these  words  had  better  be 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  My  friend  from  Illinois  on 
this  subject.  It  seems  to  me,  to  use  a  homely 
phrase,  has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
He  says  that  the  United  States  have  plenary 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  suffrage  In 
the  Territories  and  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. That  is  true  on  his  view  of  the 
Constitution;  and  so  have  the  States  plen- 
ary Jurisdiction  within  their  limits,  on  his 
view.  The  object  of  this  amendment  Is  not 
to  confer  Jurisdiction,  but  to  deny  to  the 
United  States  and  the  States  the  right  to 
exercise  that  Jurisdiction  in  the  way  of  limi- 
tation and  exclusion.  Therefore,  while  un- 
der the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands  on  the 
view  of  my  friend,  we  have  the  power  to  ex- 
clude colored  persons  from  voting  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  In  the  Territories, 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  provision  to 
deny  to  us  or  to  any  political  majority  In 
Congress  the  right  to  make  that  exclusion. 
If  this  amendment  was  conferring  power  In- 
Ete-id  of  denying  It  what  my  friend  says 
would  be  true;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  Is  exactly 
the  reverse,  as  It  is  a  limitation  on  the  power 
of  Congress  and  on  the  power  of  the  States 
to  make  unjust  exclusions  on  the  grounds  of 
color,  these  words  ought  to  stay  in.  I  sub- 
alt  that  to  the  consideration  of  my  friend. 


Mr.  Howard.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
seems  to  overlook  what  I  regard  as  the  true 
construction  of  this  clause.  It  Is  In  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  language 
possible.  It  declares  that  the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  and  to  hold 
office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  on  accovuit  of 
race,  etc.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  residing  In  Vermont  has  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  hold  office.  That  of  course  will 
be  conceded.  This  clause  applies  as  clearly 
Ijy  its  terms  to  the  citizen  of  Vermont,  and 
his  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  is  as 
clearly  subject  to  the  language  of  this  clause 
as  Is  the  right  of  any  person  residing  In  a 
Territory  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
the  denial  Is  applicable  alike  to  the  citizens 
of  a  State  and  to  the  citizens  or  Inhabitants 
of  a  Territory  or  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  generality  of  the 
language  embraces  citizens  everywhere, 
whether  in  States,  Territories,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  the  United  States  Is 
prohibited  from  denying  the  right  to  vote 
and  hold  office  to  all  these  citizens  wherever 
they  may  reside,  whether  In  State,  Territory, 
or  District.  There  Is  no  escape  from  this. 
It  Is  plainly.  Irresistibly  expressed  by  the  gen- 
eral terms  employed,  and  there  Is  no  possi- 
bility of  excepting  out  of  those  general  terms 
the  citizens  of  a  Territory  or  of  the  District. 

Now,  sir.  If  the  United  States  by  these  ex- 
press terms  Is  refused  the  power  of  regulat- 
ing suffrage  and  office  holding,  in  one  place 
for  certain  reasons,  does  It  not  follow  Irre- 
sistibly, according  to  legal  logic  and  con- 
struction, that  the  United  States  may  Impose 
restrictions  and  qualifications  based  upon 
any  other  ground  not  embraced  In  the  excep- 
tions in  the  languages  of  this  article?  In- 
cluslo  unius  est  excluslo  alterlus  Is  an 
ancient  maxim  of  the  law;  and  if  we  deny 
thus  specifically  to  the  United  States  the 
power  to  Impose  restrictions  in  respect  to 
color  or  race,  I  say  it  is  an  irresistible  in- 
ference from  the  very  language  we  use,  that 
In  respect  to  all  other  qualifications  the 
power  is  given  to  Congress  to  restrict  voting 
and  office  holding.  They  may  In  any  test 
that  Is  not  prohibited  by  this  article;  Con- 
gress may  establish  a  religious  test,  an  edu- 
cational test,  a  property  test,  that  shall  take 
effect  not  merely  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  In  the  territories,  but  In  any  and  all 
of  the  United  States. 

This  inference  is  perfectly  sweeping  and 
universal.  The  power  of  Congress  would  go 
so  far  as  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of 
officeholders  in  a  village,  in  a  city.  In  a  coun- 
ty. Congress  might  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  sheriff  of  a  county  or  of  the 
trustee  of  a  public  fund,  and  so  of  all  other 
public  offices  which  might  exist  under  State 
authority.  Sir.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so 
far  as  this:  but  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
sees  no  difficulty.  I  do.  We  happen  to  dif- 
fer In  that  respect;  and  In  enacting  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  first 
requisite  that  ought  to  be  observed  in  our 
legislation  Is  plainness,  distinctness,  certain- 
ty, and  perfect  perspicuity  in  the  language 
which  we  employ,  so  as  not,  to  set  a  trap  In 
which  litigants  may  be  caught,  so  as  not  to 
encourage  litigation  and  squabbling  In 
courts  of  Justice,  so  as  not  to  bring  the 
matter  In  discussion  before  the  public  upon 
every  stump  and  every  platform  where  a 
demagogue  or  a  popular  expounder  of  the 
Constitution — and  we  have  an  almost  count- 
less number  of  them — may  see  fit  to  exercise 
his  talents. 

But  my  great  objection  to  this,  and  one 
which  with  me  is  utterly  insuperable.  Is  that 
it  gives  the  National  Government  power  by 
single  enactment  to  repeal  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that  no  religious 
test  shall  be  applied  to  officeholders  In  the 
United  States.  There  is  the  difficulty  which 
I  see  In  it.  The  other  difficulties  are  of  great 
Importance:   but  to  me  that  Is  by  far  the 


greatest.  I  would  not  even  by  Implication 
raise  the  question  of  the  perfect  freedom  of 
an  American  citizen,  whatever  may  be  his 
religious  belief,  to  enjoy  the  right  of  voting 
and  holding  office  under  the  Government  of 
which  he  is  a  common  member.  Sir,  this 
clause  does  repeal  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  which  I  have  referred;  and  pass 
this  amendment  in  this  form,  let  it  be  dis- 
cussed deliberately  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  where  there  will  not  be  such  a  hurry 
and  bustle  as  exists  at  this  time  In  this 
Chamber,  and  I  predict  you  will  not  get 
the  ratification  by  one  State  of  such  an 
article  as  this.  That  Is  my  opinion.  I  may 
be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my 
friend  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  hurry 
or  bustle  In  this  Chamber  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  my- 
self, or  to  occupy  any  time,  but  simply  to 
say  one  word  in  reply  to  my  friend. 

He  is  altogether  wrong  in  his  philosophy 
In  supposing  that  the  negation  of  one  propo- 
sition is  the  affirmation  of  another.  The  af- 
firmation of  one  proposition  is  sometimes 
the  negation  of  another;  but  to  say  that  be- 
cause it  is  provided  that  the  United  States 
shall  not  deny  to  anybody  the  rights  of  vot- 
ing and  of  being  voted  for  for  a  particular 
reason  it  is  Implied  that  they  may  and  shall 
deny  it  for  all  other  reasons  would  be  equiv- 
alent in  criminal  law  to  saying  that  a  statute 
which  forbade  murder  and  said  that  no  man 
should  commit  murder  implied  that  every 
man  might  commit  adultery.  It  is  a  perfect- 
ly preposterous  proposition.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  law  or  logic — if  my  friend  will 
pardon  me  for  speaking  somewhat  firmly  up- 
on the  proposition — to  be  found  in  any  book 
which  undertakes  to  declare  that  because 
you  prohibit  one  thing  you  thereby  grant 
authority  to  do  another.  You  leave  it  on 
other  points  exactly  where  the  law  stood  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Allow  me  to  a.sk  a  question. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  With  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Does  not  the  prohibition 

Involve  the  Idea  that  In  its  absence  the  power 

existed? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  It  In- 
volves simply  the  idea  that  what  you  pro- 
hibit is  prohibited,  and  what  you  do  not  pro- 
hibit stands  exactly  where  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  left  it  before.  That  is  what 
it  Implies. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Then  I  will  ask  the  Sena- 
tor If,  in  construing  laws,  the  rule  is  to  be 
adopted  that  the  legislature  has  done  an 
Idle  thing  and  has  prohibited  that  which 
was  prohibited  before?  If  these  things  are 
prohibited  do  not  the  entire  class  they  be- 
long to  stand  without  prohibition  when  you 
prohibit  these? 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Why,  Mr.  President,  what 
we  think  it  proper  to  prohibit  we  do  prohibit; 
what  we  think  it  proper  to  leave  where  the 
Constitution  and  the  frame  of  the  Govern- 
ment leaves  without  prohibition  we  leave 
there.  Now.  if  Senators  are  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  right  to  regulate  suffrage  and 
hold  office  is  now  with  the  States,  then  when 
we  prohibit  that  regulation  being  made  ef- 
fective upon  certain  points  named  in  this 
amendment  we  leave  all  the  rest  of  It  Just 
where  it  was  before.  If  the  right  to  regulate 
suffrage  in  any  respect  belongs  to  Congress, 
as  in  the  Territories  it  does,  and  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  then  when  we  prohibit 
Congress  from  exercising  that  right  on  a 
particular  ground  we  leave  its  other  powers 
unimpaired,  exactly  as  they  stood  before. 
We  do  not  give  It  any  other  powers,  but  we 
simply  leave  these  other  powers.  If  they  ex- 
ist. Just  where  they  were. 

Now,  look  at  it  in  the  other  point  of  view 
for  a  moment.  Suppose  we  were  to  strike 
these  words  out  and  say  that  no  State  should 
Impose  these  unjust  discriminations,  what 
then?  We  have  a  vast  territory  In  which 
new  States  are  to  be  framed  and  are  to  grow 
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up:  and  thus  to  reserve  to  the  whims  of  a 
pollticil  majority  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress the  power  of  fixing  the  future  charac- 
ter of  a  State,  by  making  regulations  of 
suffrage  v-hich  are  not  founded  in  any  reason 
and  which  are  based  on  principles  tlnit  we 
deny  lo  the  States,  would  be  a  singular  posi- 
tion to  occupy. 

Tlie  Phesiding  Officer.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan to  the  amendment  of  the  committee,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
resulted — yeas  18.  nays  22;  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew.  Conkling,  Cragln, 
Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle.  Ferry.  Fowler,  Hen- 
dricks, Howard,  Norton,  Patierson  of  New 
Hampshire.  Robertson,  Saulsbiiry,  Trtmibull, 
Van  Winkle.  Vickers.  and  Whyte — 18. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbott.  Cattell.  Cole.  Drake, 
Edaitmds.  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Harris, 
Kellogg,  McDonald,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Mor- 
ton. Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Rice.  Sawyer,  Stewart, 
Wade.  Warner.  Willey.  Wilson,  and  Yates — 
22. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anthony.  Bayard,  Cam- 
eron, Chandler,  Connesa,  "Corbett,  Grimes. 
Harlan,  Henderson,  Howe.  McCreery.  Morgan, 
Morrill  of  Maine,  Nye,  Osborn.  Patterson  of 
Tennessee.  Pool,  Ross,  Sherman.  Spencer. 
Sprague,  Sumner.  Thayer,  Tipton.  Welch,  and 
Williams — 26. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DooLrrrLE.  I  now  move,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  to  insert  after  the 
word  "servitude,"  at  the. end  of  the  article. 
the  following: 

•Nor  shall  any  citizen  be  so  dented,  by 
reason  of  any  alleged  crime,  unless  duly  con- 
victed thereof  by  the  verdict  of  an  impartial 
jury."  f 

So  that  It  will  read: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude;  nor  shall  any  citizen 
be  so  denied,  by  reason  of  any  alleged  crime, 
unless  duly  convicted  thereof  by  the  verdict 
of  an  impartial  jury." 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  In  the  United  States  and  In  all  the 
States  when  all  this  machinery 

Mr.  BrcKALEW.  Before  the  Senator  goes  on 
I  suggest  to  him,  instead  of  saying  "duly  con- 
victed thereof  by  an  Impartial  Jury."  to  say 
"duly  convicted  thereof  according  to  law." 
or  "duly  convicted  thereof  by  due  process  of 
law." 

Mr.  DooLiTTLE.  I  accept  that  modification 
In  the  language  of  my  amendment. 

The  PREsmiNG  Officer  (Mr.  Pomeroy). 
That  modification  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  If  this  work  of  fixing  the  suffrage 
in  the  States  Is  to  be  entered  upon  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  doctrine  of 
universal  suffrage  is  to  be  extended  to  all 
races  of  men  without  any  distinction  what- 
ever, the  time  has  come  to  do  away  with 
all  those  proceedings  in  the  several  States 
which  are  so  abhorrent  to  all  the  nations  of 
freemen,  by  which  men  are  disfranchised 
and  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizenship 
who  refuse  to  take  certain  test  oaths — 
things  which  are  In  themselves  perfectly 
odious,  and  have  been  ever  since  the  great 
struggles  of  our  ancestors  in  England,  and 
unbecoming  a  free  people.  The  Idea  of  dis- 
franchising men  for  alleged  offenses  of  which 
they  are  not  convicted  Is  monstrous.  We 
know— it  Is  a  notorious  fact — that  In  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  some  of  the  other 
States,  large  numbers  of  Intelligent  citizens 
of  f-he  United  States  are  excluded  from  the 
right  of  franchise  by  this  machinery  of  test 
oaths  without  any  conviction  of  crime,  with- 
out any  conviction  whatever,  and  without 
any  trial. 
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When  the  Civil  War  was  raging,  and  ex- 
citement was  prevailing  throughout  the  land, 
men  might  perhaps  seek  to  justify  them- 
selves for  a  resort  to  measures  of  this  kind; 
but  when  the  war  is  over,  when  peace  has 
come,  and  when  you  propose  to  extend  uni- 
versal suffrage  to  the  lowest  races  of  men. 
certainly  the  time  has  come  when  universal 
amnesty  should  come  with  it.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  f.imous  declaration  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  the  conclusion  of  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  if  there  Is  deep  significance  In 
those  words  "let  us  have  peace."  certainly 
the  first  prerequisite  to  peace  in  the  States 
of  the  South  must  be  the  repeal  of  these  test 
oaths  and  of  the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the 
constitutions  of  those  States;  for,  sir,  dis- 
guise it  as  you  may.  though  no  blood  may  be 
shed,  it  is  a  state  of  war  when  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  disfranchise  great  masses 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  citizens  of  a 
State  without  trial  and  without  conviction 
of  any  offense.  It  is  in  violation  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  Constitution;  It  Is  In 
violation  of  Magna  Carta;  it  Is  in  violation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  it  is  in 
violation  of  all  the  great  principles  for  which 
our  forefathers  struggled,  and  for  which  our 
ancestors  in  Great  Britain  struggled  for  500 
years. 

Now,  sir.  you  are  about  to  force  upon  the 
country  Negro  suffrage  and  Chinese  suffrage, 
too;  for  you  have  only  to  strike  out  the  word 
"white"  out  of  your  naturalization  laws — 
and  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Sumner)  has  a  bill  already 
pending  for  that  purpose — and  Chinese  suf- 
frage must  have  Its  way  In  California  and 
Oregon  and  on  all  the  Pacific  slope.  Chinese 
suffrage  in  those  States  will  be  as  potent 
as  Negro  suffrage  In  the  States  of  the  South, 
perhaps  more  so:  for  while  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  South  will  be  diminishing.  In 
all  human  probability,  the  Chinese,  as  we 
open  new  channels  of  commerce  across  the 
Pacific,  as  we  shall  on  the  completion  of  the 
railroad,  will  be  pouring  in  upon  our  western 
shores  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  They 
come  from  the  hive  of  nations  In  Asia,  where 
the  great  mass  of  the  human  population  Is 
congregated,  and  where  millions  can  be 
spared  and  not  missed  at  all.  They  are  com- 
paratively enterprising,  comparatively  in- 
telligent, by  the  side  of  the  African  race  in 
its  normal  condition;  and  they  will  come  to 
the  shores  of  the  West.  As  you  are  about  to 
enter  upon  this  policy  of  extending  political 
power  In  this  Government  to  the  Inferior 
races  among  u.s.  certainly  you  ought  not  to 
stand  for  the  disfranchisement  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  members  of  the  superior  race,  un- 
less they  are  convicted  of  crime.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  give  me  a  vote  on  this  question; 
and  upon  it  I  respectfully  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  that  we  may  have  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  upon  it. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  the  ariendment  be  read. 
The  Presiding  Officer.  It  will  be  read  as 
modified. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  to  Insert  after  the  word  "servi- 
tude," at  the  end  of  the  proposed  article,  the 
following  words : 

"Nor  shall  any  citizen  be  so  denied,  by 
reason  of  any  alleged  crime,  unless  duly  con- 
victed thereof  according  to  law." 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  resulted — yeas  13,  nays  30;  as  follows: 
Yeas — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Ferry.  Fowler,  Hendricks,  Mc- 
Creery, Norton,  Saulsbury,  Vickers,  Whyte 
and  Wilson— 13. 

Nays— Messrs.  Abott,  Cattell,  Cole,  Conk- 
ling, Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Fessenden, 
Frelinghuysen,  Harris,  Howard,  McDonald, 
Morrill  of  Vermont.  Morton,  Nye.  Patttrson 
of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy.  Ramsey.  Rice, 
Robertson,  Sawyer,  Spencer,  Stewart,  Trum- 
bull, Wade,  Warner.  Welch,  Willey,  Williams, 
and  Yates — 30. 


Absent — Messrs.  Anthony.  Bayard  Cam 
eron.  Chandler.  Conness,  Corbett.  Grimes" 
Harlan,  Henderson.  Howe,  Kellogg,  Morgan' 
Morrill  of  Maine.  Osborn.  Patterson  of  Ten' 
nessee.  Pool,  Ross,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sum" 
ner,  Tliayer,  Tipton,  and  Van  Winkle— 23.  ' 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
turn  now  to  congressional  debates  of 
1869  to  attempt  to  discover  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  to  whether  the  15th 
amendment  can  be  said  to  affect  the 
rights  of  the  States  by  striking  down  any 
voting  laws  except  those  relating  to  race 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude! 
I  submit  that  the  intent  cannot  be  found, 
although,  as,  I  have  said,  many  efforts 
were  made  to  do  just  that.  The  15th 
amendment  began  as  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 8  of  the  40th  Congress.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  8.  as  it  took  form,  rep- 
resents the  distillation  of  many  years 
of  debate  concerning  the  question  of 
Negro  suffrage.  It  also  represents,  as  the 
debate  clearly  shows,  a  strange  turning 
in  the  political  processes.  The  question 
of  Negro  suffrage  was  first  recognized, 
and  in  a  very  oblique  manner  at  that, 
by  the  Republican  Party  Convention  of 
the  spring  of  1868.  Bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  17  Northern  States  restricted 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  whites  only.  The 
convention  met  in  Chicago  and  adopted  i 
the  following  platform:  ' 

The  guarantee  by  the  Congress  of  equal 
suffrage  to  all  loyal  men  of  the  South  was 
demauded  by  every  consideration  of  public 
safety,  of  gratitude,  and  of  justice,  and  must 
be  maintained.  While  the  question  of  suf- 
frage in  all  of  the  loyal  States  properly  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  those  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
Republican  convention  held  In  1868. 
The  idea  was  that  all  Northern  States 
would  retain  their  right  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  all  voters,  but  the  Congress 
would  fix  them  for  the  Southern  States, 
That  was  their  desire. 

Almost  100  years  later  Congress  is  now 
trying  to  do  the  very  thing  which  was 
advocated  in  1868.  The  bill  would  per- 
mit the  Northern  States  and  the  West- 
ern States  to  retain  their  present  method 
of  deciding  who  shall  and  who  shall  not 
vote.  But  the  Congress  seeks  to  fix  that 
decision  for  the  six  States  of  the  South, 
In  other  words,  today  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  do  what  the  40th  Congress, 
which  was  in  session  during  1868  and 
1869.  refused  to  do. 

There  was  the  one  standard  for  the 
Northern  States,  and  they  were  assured 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  would  be  left 
in  their  hand.s — and  in  their  hands 
alone — and  there  was  to  be  another 
standard  for  the  Southern  States  which 
were  to  lose  control  of  suffrage.  The 
anomaly  of  this  platform  statement  was 
to  rise  up  time  and  time  again  to  plague 
the  radicals.  One  of  the  first  to  point  it 
out  in  connection  with  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 8  was  Senator  James  Dixon,  of 
Connecticut.  Dixon  was  elected  as  a  Re- 
publican to  the  Senate  in  1856,  reelected 
in  1863  and  served  from  March  4,  1857, 
to  March  3,  1869.  Apparently  the  com- 
pany of  the  radicals  was  more  than  he 
could  stomach,  for  the  record  indicates 
that  Mr,  Dixon  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  Senate  in  1868  on  the 
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Democratic  side.  As  I  read  over  the  de- 
bates it  is  vei-y  easy  to  understand  why 
Senator  Dixon  felt  it  necessary  to  change 
his  party.  He  was  obviously  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity. In  reference  to  the  duplicity  of 
the  platform  statement  above  mentioned, 
he  stated  as  follows,  on  June  29,  1869,  in 
answer  to  an  argiunent  by  the  chief  pro- 
ponent of  the  15th  amendment: 

Why,  sir,  if  he  jMr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada) 
will  look  at  this  resolution  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, he  will  see  it  makes  a  distinction 
which  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  make  and  cannot  make 
between  the  several  States.  There  was  to  be 
one  mode  of  action  as  to  the  Southern  States 
and  one  mode  as  to  the  Northern  States. 

In  other  words,  as  Mr.  Dixon  pointed 
out,  "Congress  was  to  interfere  as  to  the 
one.  the  people  of  the  Northern  States 
were  to  regulate  as  to  the  other." 

In  his  argument.  Senator  Dixon  con- 
tends that  the  language  of  this  platform 
statement  as  it  was  interpreted  for  the 
people  by  party  candidates  was  one  of 
the  prime  reasons  for  the  Republican 
victory  in  1868.  He  points  out  that  the 
explanations  made  by  candidates  in  the 
election  did  not  stress  the  point  that  con- 
stitutional amendments  could  not  be 
written  so  as  to  apply  to  some  States  and 
not  apply  in  others.  He  attributes  the 
success  of  the  party,  in  great  part,  to  this 
argument.  Because  of  it,  he  says,  the 
Republicans  controlled  enough  State 
legislatures  to  insure  ratification  of  the 
15th  amendment.  Senator  Dixon  points 
this  out  clearly  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  one  portion  of  his  speech  which  I 
find  quite  interesting  as  it  bears  on  the 
15th  amendment: 

How  was  It  (the  party  platform]  under- 
stood In  point  of  fact?  I  did  not  share  very 
largely  In  the  discussions  during  the  last 
canvass,  although  I  had  very  firm  and  de- 
cided convictions  with  regard  to  what  ought 
to  be  done.  In  the  discussions  before  the 
people  in  all  the  Northern  States  the  ground 
was  taken  by  all  the  orators  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  almost  without  exception,  that 
the  question  of  suffrage  was  to  be  left  to 
the  States  for  their  separate  action.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman) , 
who  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  his  able 
speech;  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Henderson) .  who  did  me  the  same 
favor;  and  other  Senators,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Sumner) — every  one  of  their 
great  orators  before  the  people  In  that  excit- 
ing canvass  took  the  ground  that  this  ques- 
tion was  to  be  left  to  the  States  in  their 
separate  State  action,  and  if  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  to  be  made  it  was  to 
be  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitutions 
made  by  the  people  of  the  respective  States. 
I  have  some  indistinct  recollection  that  my 
colleague  took  the  same  ground.  At  any 
rate  it  was  never  claimed  anywhere,  In  any 
newspaper  from  the  New  York  Tribune  down 
to  the  humblest  organ  of  the  party,  that  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  resolution  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  that  Congress  at 
this  session  should  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  legislatures  chosen  in  No- 
vember last.  Why,  sir.  if  it  had  been  so 
your  legislatures  would  have  been  of  a  very 
different  character,  in  my  humble  judgment. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  Mr.  Dixon 
was  not  an  advocate  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the 
words  of  one  of  the  principal  spokesmen 
in  favor  of  it. 
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Senator  Joseph  Fowler  was  from  Ten- 
neysee,  and  his  biography  indicates  that 
he  "took  an  active  part  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  State  government."  He  was 
the  first  Senator  sent  to  Congress  from 
Tennessee  upon  the  readmission  of  that 
State  to  representation  in  the  Union. 
On  February  17,  1869,  Senator  Fowler 
spoke  on  the  15th  amendment  which  was 
then  pending  in  the  Senate.  He  spoke 
of  broadening  its  provisions  substantially 
and  said  that  he  believed  in  the  principle 
that  every  American  citizen  by  virtue  of 
his  manhood  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  a  citizen,  and  that  no  limitations  could 
be  placed  on  these  rights  except  those 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  in- 
dividual liberty.     He  said: 

~Now,  how  is  it  with  the  present  amend- 
ment. His  right  to  vote  Is  only  guaranteed 
to  him  to  the  extent  that  he  shall  not  be 
debarred  from  Its  exercise  on  account  of  his 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Those  alone  are  protected  by  the 
amendment  who  are  of  an  inferior  race  and 
have  been  in  servitude.  All  the  other  rights 
or  attributes  of  his  manhood  are  left  naked 
and  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  either  the 
State  legislatures  or  the  National  Legislature. 

Later  in  that  address  Senator  Fowler 
stated  as  follows: 

Again  I  wish  to  call  attention  simply  to 
the  fact  that  the  limitations  In  this  amend- 
ment as  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude  do  not  cover  all  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  and  that  the  XJovernment  of  the 
United  States  may  limit  his  right  to  vote  on 
all  other  grounds. 

Senator  Orris  Ferry,  of  Connecticut, 
was  another  strong  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciple advocated  in  the  15th  amendment 
but  he,  too,  was  unwilling  to  go  further 
than  necessary  to  correct  the  abuses  at 
which  it  was  aimed.  From  his  biography 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
a  man  well  thought  of  by  his  colleagues. 

Speaking  in  the  Senate  on  February 
16.  1869,  Senator  Ferry  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  the  15th  amendment: 

I  voted  for  this  proposition  the  other  day 
because  I  deemed  It  to  be  exactly  adapted 
to  remedy  the  evil  for  which  we  are  now 
legislating.  We  are  not  proposing  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  legislation,  btit  a  change  in  the 
very  organic  law  of  the  Republic.  No  such 
change  should  take  place  unless  some  great 
evil  exists  requiring  the  change.  We  of  the 
majority  here  believe  that  such  an  evil  does 
exist,  for  we  believe  that  as  the  law  now 
stands  700,000  of  the  adult  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States  may  be  deprived  by  State 
action  of  their  inherent  rights  as  citizens  of 
the  Republic;  and  we  know  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  actually  are  today  de- 
prived by  State  action  of  those  rights.  That 
is  the  evil.  It  can  only  be  remedied  by  a 
change  In  the  organic  law;  and  that  change, 
in  my  judgment,  should  go  no  further  than 
the  evil  which  requires  correction.  It  Is  only 
wise  and  safe  to  change  constitutions  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  which  arise  demanding 
a  change.  We  propose  simply  to  place  citizens 
of  African  descent  upon  the  same  footing 
with  other  citizens  as  regards  political  rights. 

Later  in  that  same  day's  debate,  an 
interesting  colloquy  occurred  between 
Mr.  George  Edmunds  from  Vermont  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Howard  from  Michigan,  both 
in  favor  of  the  Senate  resolution  then 
under  discussion.  FYom  his  biography 
it  is  well  evident  that  Senator  Howard 
was  a  man  high  in  the  councils  of  liis 


party,  State,  and  Nation.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  drew  up  the  first  platform 
ever  held  by  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  record  shows  that  he  christened  that 
party  in  1854.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Republican  infonnal  convention 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  February  22, 
1856,  for  the  purpose  of  "perfecting  the 
national  organization  and  to  provide  for 
a  national  delegate  convention  at  some 
subsequent  date." 

The  colloquy  between  Senator  Howard 
and  his  colleague  revolved  aroimd  the 
question  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
language  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8, 
and  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  voters 
of  Rhode  Island.  Rhode  Island  at  that 
time  placed  all  aliens  in  a  separate  cate- 
gory and  required  a  property  qualifi- 
cation for  aliens  to  register  to  vote  which 
did  not  apply  to  white  native-born 
citizens.  Senator  Howard  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Howard.  I  wish  to  say  very  briefly 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  under 
an  entire  misapprehension  as  to  the  mode 
of  applying  the  amendment  (which  would 
have  inserted  the  words  "citizens  of  African 
descent"  into  the  language  of  S.J.  Res.  8) 
which  Is  now  under  consideration.  The 
effect  of  it.  if  Senators  will  look  at  it  care- 
fully, is  simply  to  subject  the  African  race 
to  the  same  restrictions  and  qualifications 
that  prevail  as  to  every  other  class  of  citizens 
within  the  State.  Of  course  they  would  be 
subjected  to  an  additional  qualification  if 
the  State  saw  fit  to  make  one,  or  to  a  property 
qualification,  or  any  other  qualification  the 
State  might  see  fit  to  apply,  except  the 
qualification  of  race  or  color. 

I  ask,  How  much  clearer  could  lan- 
guage be  written  than  to  indicate  what 
the  effect  of  the  15th  amendment  was? 
I  continue  to  read : 

Mr.  Edmunds.  They  would  be  put  with  the 
aliens  of  Rhode  Island,  then. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  would  be  put  with  the 
aliens  if  they  were  aliens;  but  if  they  were 
not  aliens  they  would  not  be  put  with  the 
aliens. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  8  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  February  17,  1869,  in 
the  following  form: 

ARTICLE  XV 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  and  hold  office  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  col- 
or,  or  previous   condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress,  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation, may  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

It  was  taken  up  in  the  House  on  Febru- 
ai-y  20.  During  the  course  of  the  House 
debate,  an  amendment  was  brou-^ht  for- 
ward by  Representative  John  Bingham 
from  Ohio.  That  was  the  amendment  to 
wliich  I  referred  a  while  ago.  The  Bing- 
ham amendment,  which  was  subsequent- 
ly adopted  by  the  House,  altered  the  text 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8  to  read  as 
follows : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  nativity,  property,  creed,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

I  point  out  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  language  of  this  amendment  would 
strike  down  every  State  qualification  save 
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those  in  regard  to  education  or  literacy. 
Efforts  had  been  made  to  include  educa- 
tion or  literacy  provisions  but  were  de- 
feated in  the  Congress  by  substantial 
majorities. 

Representative  Bingham,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  House  to  conduct 
the  impeachment  proceedings  against 
Andrew  Johnson  in  1868,  stated  that  he 
did  not  include  the  word  "education"  in 
his  amendment  because : 
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I  know  that  the  general  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  so  much  for  education,  that 
chief  defense  of  nations,  that  if  they  will' not 
take  care  of  that  interest,  they  will  take  care 
of  nothing. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  he  was 
leaving  the  door  open  to  the  States  to 
protect  the  ballot  box  against  illiterate 
voters  if  they  saw  fit  and  thus  Insure  the 
chance  of  his  amendment  passing  the 
House  and  Senate  and  being  ratified  by 
the  States. 

At  tills  point.  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
portion  of  Representative  Bingham's 
argiunent  in  favor  of  his  amendment  to 
include  nativity,  property,  and  creed  as 
among  those  voter  discriminations  pro- 
hibited by  the  15th  amendment: 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.     I  leave  the  word 
"color"  as  it  stands  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
I  leave  the  words  "or  previous  condition  of 
servitude"    as    they    stand    in    the    Senate 
amendment.     I  leave  the  word  "race"  as  it 
stands  in  the  Senate  amendment.    All  those 
words  are  applicable  to  colored  citizens  of 
the    United    States.     But    that    all    citizens, 
native  born  and  naturalized,  black  and  white, 
may  be  equal  so  far  as  political  rights  are 
concerned,  under  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  I  ask  leave  of  this  House 
to   Insert   the    additional   words   "nativity." 
"property,"  "creed."    By  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  it  now  stands  you  will  strike  down 
the  constitution  of  Ohio  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  20  other  States,  in  that  they  un- 
justly  and    wrongfully   discriminate   among 
citizens  on  account  of  color.    If  my  amend- 
ment shall  be  adopted  you  will  strike  down 
as  well  the  constitutions  of  other  States  as, 
for  example,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
wrongfully  and  unjustly  discriminates  this 
day  by  property  qualifications  against  nat- 
uralized citizens  of  the  United  States  as  com- 
pared with  native-born  citizens,  and  I  use 
the  words  of  her  constitution.     I  would  have 
inserted  the  other  word  "education."  but  I 
know  that  the  general  sense  of  the  American 
people  is  so  much  for  education,  that  chief 
defense  of  nations,  that  if  they  will  not  take 
care  of  that  Interest  they  will  take  care  of 
nothing. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  8  passed  the 
House  on  February  20,  1869.  and  was  sent 
to  a  conference  to  resolve  the  differences 
in  the  adopted  language.  The  subse- 
quent action  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee becamfe  the  subject  of  much  criticism, 
particularly  in  the  Senate.  For  although 
the  committee  had  dropped  the  words 
added  by  the  House  as  to  "nativity,  prop- 
erty and  creed,"  the  committee  had  also 
deleted  the  words  "to  hold  office"  added 
by  the  Senate.  It  was  the  contention 
of  many  Senators  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure that,  because  the  words  "to  hold  of- 
fice" had  been  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  it  was  not  a  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Houses  and  that  the 
conference  committee  went  beyond  Its 
prerogatives  in  deleting  the  language. 

Because  of  this  action,  one  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ed- 


munds, to  whom  I  have  referred  earlier, 
refused  to  sign  the  report.  The  two 
Senators  who  did  sign  the  report,  Mr. 
Stewart  from  Nevada,  the  principal  man- 
ager of  the  amendment,  and  Senator 
Roscoe  Conkling,  took  the  position  that 
the  words  "to  hold  ofBce"  were  part  and 
parcel  with  the  language  added  by  the 
House  as  to  nativity,  property  and  creed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  version  of  the 
15th  amendment  reported  by  the  con- 
ference committee  was  the  subject  of 
much  imhappiness  in  the  Senate.  Many 
Senators  expressed  dissatisfaction,  first 
because  of  the  deletion  of  the  words  "to 
hold  office,"  and  second  because  the 
amendment  language  did  not  go  as  far 
as  they  desired.  Many  took  offense  be- 
cause the  amendment  was  not,  in  the 
words  of  one  advocate,  "comprehen- 
sive"; that  it  did  not  prohibit  distinc- 
tions in  voter  quahfication  laws  based 
on  property  or  education  as  an  earlier 
Senate  version  would  have  done. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  of  course, 
that  the  House  had  refused  to  accept 
such  "comprehensive"  language  as  advo- 
cated by  the  Senate.  Indicative  of  this 
situation  are  the  words  of  Senator  Henry 
Wilson,  who  went  on  to  become  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
President  Grant.  On  February  26,  Vice 
President,  then  Senator,  Wilson  made  the 
following  remarks: 

Mr.  President,  for  nearly  33  years  I  have 
at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  by  word 
and  by  vote,  done  what  I  could  against  slav- 
ery and  everything  relating  to  it  and  con- 
nected  with   it.     I   have  asked   always   for 
what  was  right,  and  taken  on  all  occasions 
what  I  could  get.     I  have  acted  upon  the 
idea  that  one  step  taken  In  the  right  direc- 
tion made  the  next  step  easier  to  be  taken. 
I  suppose,  sir.   I  must  act  upon   that  idea 
now;  and  I  do  so  with  more  sincere  regret 
than  ever  and  with  some  degree  of  mortifi- 
cation.    In  the  early  part  of   this  session, 
before  the  month  of  December  passed  away, 
I  had  hoped  that  the  majority  In  Congress 
would  seize  the  great  occasion  which  was 
presented,  when  the  hearts,  minds,  and  souls 
of  the  people,  after  having  passed  through 
a  great  struggle,  were  deeply  Imbued  with 
the  love  of  liberty  and  the  sense  of  Justice, 
and  we  had  25  State  legislatures  in  the  hands 
of  our  friends,  and  take  the  responsibility 
of  submitting  to  the  legislatures  a  proposi- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  se- 
cure to  the  colored  citizens  of  this  country 
the  right  to  vote  and  be  voted  for.    But  day 
after    day.    week    after    week,  month    after 
month  passed  away  without  action. 

Then,  sir,  came  the  proposition.  I  think  a 
very  lame  and  halting  one,  providing  that 
colored  men  should  have  the  right  to  vote, 
but  silent  about  the  right  to  hold  office. 
The  Senate  amended  that  proposition  by  a 
comprehensive  amendment,  an  amendment 
that  covered  more  than  the  black  man,  for 
it  covered  the  white  man  and  prohibited 
dLstlnctions  on  account  of  nativity,  property, 
education  or  creed.  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  that  amendment  could  have  reached 
the  people  it  would  have  been  the  strongest 
amendment  ever  submitted  to  the  American 
people.  Outside  of  a  few  localities  In  New 
England  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  there  could 
have  been  no  resistance  to  it.  In  the  great 
Central  States  and  in  the  West,  and  especially 
In  the  We^t,  there  is  not  a  square  mile  on 
which  men  could  have  stood  and  made  op- 
position to  it. 

Sir,  It  would  have  swept  away  any  forma- 
tion that  dared  to  stand  against  It;  but  it 
was  rejected  in  the  other  House;  It  was  met 
by  opposition  from  quarters  from  which  I 


did  not,  I  confess,  expect  It  In  Congress  and 
out  of  Congress.  It  received,  I  think  vere 
narrow  criticisma.  Inspired  more  by  notions 
and  theories  than  by  a  sense  of  absolutP 
right  and  Justice.  * 

I  call  special  attention  to  his  feelings 
on  the  principle  embodied  in  the  15th 
amendment  in  general  and  to  his  desire 
to  broaden  it  to  include  the  language 
prohibiting  property  or  education  quali 
fication  tests.  I  believe  his  comments 
are  particularly  pertinent  to  the  point  at 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposition  to  which 
Senator  Wilson  referred  as  having  been 
rejected  in  the  other  House  after  having 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate  reads  as 
follows : 

No  discrimination  shall  be  made  among 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise 
of  the  elected  franchise  or  In  the  right  to 
hold  office  In  any  State  on  account  of  race 
color,  nativity,  property,  education,  or  creed." 

As  an  indication  of  the  difiBculties  the 
advocates  of  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive amendment  experienced  in  trying 
to  get  their  version  adopted.  I  shall  quote 
a  final  section  from  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Oliver  Morton,  a  strong  exponent 
of  the  amendment  language  which  would 
have  struck  down  virtually  all  control 
of  individual  States  of  suffrage.  Senator 
Morton,  a  Union  Republican  and  former 
Governor  of  Indiana,  describes  these 
difficulties  as  he  traces  the  history  of 
the  15th  amendment  as  it  passed  back 
and  forth  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  In  referring  to  the  confer- 
ence report  which  was  soon  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  Senator  Morton 
states  as  follows: 

The  first  proposition  sent  over  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  in  substance 
that  which  the  committee  of  conference 
have  agreed  upon,  that  the  right  to  vote 
should  not  be  denied  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  We  re- 
jected that,  and  we  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  lieu  of  it  a  proposition 
declaring  that  there  should  be  no  discrimi- 
nations in  any  State  among  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  In  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  or  in  the  right  to  hold 
office  in  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color, 
nativity,  education,  or  creed. 

The  House  of  Representatives  rejected 
that  and  sent  us  back  substantially  their 
first  proposition.  We  took  a  vote  upon  that, 
and  we  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  31  to  27, 
after  very  full  discussion.  That  was  the 
second  time  It  had  been  done  In  substance. 
We  then  sent  back  to  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing proposition: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

The  House  refused  to  receive  that  In  part, 
but  sent  it  back  with  the  following  altera- 
tions : 

"Strike  out  the  words  'United  States'  and 
Insert  after  the  word  'color*  the  words  'na- 
tivity, property,  or  creed.'  " 

The  House  had  come  exactly  to  our  first 
proposition  which  we  had  sent  to  them,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  word  "education," 
and  the  House  had  agreed  with  us  fully  on 
the  proposition  that  the  right  to  vote  or  to 
hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  rather 
lengthy  quotations  I  have  included  from 
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the  debates  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate leading  up  to  final  adoption  of  the 
15t,h  amendment  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  so  vociferously  advocate  pass- 
age of  the  pending  bill.  They  prove  con- 
clusively that  no  language  can  be  found 
in  that  amendment  for  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment of  voter  qualifications  be- 
yond the  prohibition  of  qualifications 
based  on  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  The  debates  I  have 
just  read  indicate  that  time  after  time 
attempts  were  made  to  broaden  the  15th 
amendment  draft  to  prohibit  qualifica- 
tion based  on  such  factors  as  property, 
religion,  or  creed,  nativity  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all — education.  All  these  at- 
tempts failed  of  passage.  It  seems  emi- 
nently clear  that  the  framers  of  that 
constitutional  amendment  did  not  intend 
to  include  that  which  they  did  not  in- 
clude. They  did  not  intend  to  strike 
down  that  which  they  did  not  strike 
down.  They  did  not  intend  to  prohibit 
that  which  is  not  today  prohibited  by  the 
terms  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mi*.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  apropos  what 
he  has  just  been  discussing? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  this  bill  is  not  based  upon 
the  theory  that  when  the  15th  amend- 
ment is  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it 
means  that  no  one  of  the  seven  States 
covered  by  the  bill  can  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  of  any  person  to  vote  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  race  or  color,  or  on  account  of 
Illiteracy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Constitution  that,  would  justify  putting 
that  kind  of  interpretation  on  the  15th 
amendment  when  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  Indeed.  I  think 
I  made  that  clear  from  the  debate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand  through 
the  very  fine  presentation  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been  mak- 
ing, when  it  was  proposed  that  the 
amendment  should  be  drawn  beyond  the 
mere  prohibition  of  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  light  to  vote  on  account  of 
Jace  or  color,  the  effort  was  promptly 
repudiated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  As 
I  pointed  out.  there  were  17  States  of 
the  North  that  prohibited  in  their  con- 
stitutions the  right  of  Negroes  to  vote. 
Of  course,  the  idea  was  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  vote.  As  to  qualifica- 
tions, however,  it  was  left  to  the  States 
to  retain  that  right,  as  contained  In  ar- 
ticle I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator;  and 
I  commend  him  for  the  excellent  argu- 
ment he  is  making,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  unanswerable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  my  friend. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  It  must  be  in- 
ferred, and  no  other  valid  inference  can 
be  drawn,  that  the  framers  and  drafters 
even  in  that  radical  40th  Congress  did 
not  intend  for  the  15th  amendment  to 
go  beyond  the  right  to  vote.  They  did 
not  intend  to  go  beyond  striking  down 


qualifications  based  on  race  which  were 
then  found,  as  I  have  stated,  in  17  States 
outside  of  the  South.  They  did  not  In- 
tend that  it  be  used  to  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  intervene  in  the  registra- 
tion process  in  the  States.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  15th  amendment  would 
one  day  be  used  to  strike  down  qualifica- 
tions based  on  property  or  literacy  as 
this  bill  now  attempts  to  do.  I  think 
the  evidence  to  that  effect  is  incontro- 
vertible and,  if  the  pending  legislation  is 
enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  not  only  a 
violation  of  article  I,  section  2,  of  our 
Constitution  but  of  the  15th  amendment 
as  well,  on  which  we  are  told  it  is  based. 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  other  efforts 
made  by  Congress  when  proposals  were 
made  under  the  Reconstruction  Acts  and 
to  show  how  those  acts  were  declared 
unconstitutional.  Although  they  were 
directed  at  the  South,  they  resulted  in 
fraud  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 
Where?  In  the  States  of  the  South? 
No;  in  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

Hearings  were  held,  and  because  of  the 
showing  made  before  a  duly  appointed 
committee  of  the  House,  some  of  the  laws 
were  repealed. 

I  shall  not  repeat  all  those  arguments 
at  this  time,  but  during  the  debate  sev- 
eral years  ago  I  pointed  out  on  this  floor 
how  obnoxious  those  laws  were,  and  that 
in  most  cases  when  the  acts  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  they  were 
declared  unconstitutional.  It  was  held 
that  the  right  to  flx  qualifications  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  States  under  the 
Constitution. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Of- 
ficer.) ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
preparing  this  statement  dealing  with  the 
historical  background  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, I  naturally  came  upon  the  section 
beginning  on  page  3  of  Report  No.  162, 
part  3,  filed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  accompany  S.  1564,  the  vot- 
ing rights  legislation  now  under  discus- 
sion. That  section  is  headed  "The  15th 
Amendment  and  Related  Legislation," 
and  begins  as  follows : 

The  15th  amendment,  ratified  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  provides  that  neither  the  Federal 
Government  nor  any  State  shall  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  and 
specifically  authorizes  the  Congress  to  en- 
force Its  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation. 

In  May  1870,  inunediately  after  ratification, 
a  sweeping  statute  to  enforce  the  right  to  vote 
was  enacted,  act  of  May  31,  1870,  16  Stat.  140. 
Tills  act  declared  the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
vote  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude;  subjected  to 
criminal  penalties  State  officials  who  failed 
to  give  all  citizens  equal  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify to  vote;  and  punished  violence,  intimida- 
tion, and  conspiracies  to  Interfere  with  reg- 
istration or  voting.  U.S.  attorneys,  marshals, 
and  commissioners  were  charged  with  arrest- 
ing and  prosecuting  persons  who  violated  the 
act  and  interference  with  these  Federal  of- 
ficers was  made  punishable  as  a  crime. 

Another  statute  was  passed  the  following 
year  providing  for  a  system  of  Federal  super- 
visors of  elections,  act  of  February  28,  1871, 
16  Stat.  4313.  Among  the  duties  of  these 
supervisors  were  inspection  of  registration 
books  and  supervision  of  registration,  poll 
watching  on  election  day,  counting  ballots 
cast,  and  certifying  the  results  of  elections. 


While  these  measures  were  sweeping,  their 
enforcement  was  ultimately  ineffective,  and 
by  1894  most  of  them  had  been  repealed. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  the  final 
statement  that — 

WhUe  these  measures  were  sweeping,  their 
enforcement  was  ultimately  ineffective,  and 
by  1894  most  of  them  had  been  repealed. 

I  am  correct  in  my  contention,  Mr. 
President,  that  history  has  not  shown  any 
wisdom  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress  designed  to  circumscribe  the 
right  of  the  States  to  maintain  and  estab- 
lish their  own  voter  qualifications. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  two  major 
bills  passed  by  earlier  Congresses,  and 
which  are  noted  in  part  3  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  only  a  thin  residue  of  the  sub- 
stance remains  in  force.  These  laws 
have  been  triediji^he  balance  of  history 
and  history  -has  found  them  wanting. 
Although  the  earlier  radical  Congresses 
of  the  Reconstruction  era  attempted,  by 
everj'  means  possibl^,  to  undercut  the 
granite  of  our  S5^«t^m  of  justice  their 
efforts  largely  met  with  failure. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  these  two  laws 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  the  first 
civil  rights  legislation  in  our  history — 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866 — was  en- 
acted. Much  of  the  language  of  that 
bill  was  reenacted  or  incorporated  into 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1870  which  was 
entered  in  the  statute  books  on  May  1  of 
that  year.  The  early  radical  lawmakers 
of  that  time,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
to  lift  whole  sections  of  the  early  civil 
rights  law  and  incorporate  them  intj)- 
this  new  law  only  4  years  later.  To 
make  certain  that  their  earlier  action 
would  remain  on  the  books  and  be  given 
weight  they  specifically  reenacted  the 
entire  bill  of  1866  as  section  18  of  the 
so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1870,  16th 
Statutes  at  Large,  pages  140-146.  Their 
efforts  went  for  naught.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  act  of  1866  has  remained 
on  our  statute  books.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  section  242  of  18 
United  States  Code  which  contained  the 
penal  provisions  of  the  1866  act.  Sec- 
tion 242,  however,  as  the  propyonents  of 
more  and  more  civil  rights  legislation  are 
constantly  reminding  us,  has  been  paid 
very  little  attention  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment over  the  years.  Most  of  the 
other  provisions  were  repealed  by  54th 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  1172;  36th  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  page  1168;  35th  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  1153. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  in  the 
statement  I  earlier  alluded  to  state  that, 
by  1894.  most  of  the  earlier  voting  legis- 
lation had  been  repealed.  I  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact.  Mr.  President,  that 
these  statutes  had  not  only  been  repealed 
by  subsequent  and  more  enlightened 
Congresses  but  substantial  provisions  of 
them  had  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Turning  to  the  voting  legislation 
passed  in  1870.  it  contained  originally  23 
sections,  most  of  which  were  repugnant 
to  the  republican  form  of  government 
and  repulsive  to  the  State  oflBcials 
brought  under  its  control.  Section  1  of 
the  act  of  1870  read  as  follows; 

That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  or  shall  be  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to 
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vote  at  any  election  by  the  people  In  any 
State,  Territory,  district,  county,  city,  parish, 
township,  school  district,  municipality,  or 
other  territorial  subdivision,  shall  be  en- 
titled and  allowed  to  vote  at  all  such  elec- 
tions, without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude;  any  consti- 
tution, law,  custom,  usage,  or  regulation  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  or  by  or  under  Its 
authority,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Section  2  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1870  was  repealed  by  28th  Statutes  at 
Large,  page  36,  1894.    Section  3  was  re- 
pealed by  the  same  statute  in  1894  after 
the  Supreme  Court  had  held  it  to  be 
"unauthorized"  and  "beyond  the  limit 
of  the  15th  amendment."  in  UJS.  v.  Reese. 
92  U.S.  241  (1875) .    The  Court  held  that 
the  operation  of  section  3  was  not  con- 
fined to  unlawful  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  sei'vitude  and  was  thus  outside 
the  scope  of  the  amendment  on  which  it 
was  supposedly  based.     Section  4  was 
repealed  in  1894  after  being  held  com- 
pletely unconstitutional  in  the   above- 
mentioned  Reese  case.  Sections  5.  6,  and 
7  were  repealed  by  the  Congress  in  1909, 
as  were  sections  11, 15.  and  17.  Sections  8 
and  14  were  repealed  by  the  Congress  in 
1943.    Sections  9,  10.  12,  and  16  now  are 
covered  by  title  42  of  the  United  States 
Code.     Once  again  they  make  up  that 
portion  of  the  Code  which  never  seems  to 
be  used  byi^he  Justice  Departm.ent  al- 
though  tney  are   constantly   trj'ing   to 
have  us  believe  that  more  legislation  is 
needed.    Section  13  was  repealed  by  the 
Congress  in  1957.    The  five  last  sections 
of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1870 
were  repealed  by  the  Congress  in  1894. 
It  is  apparent.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
onslaught   by   the   radical   Republicans 
seeking  to  change  the  form  and  shape  of 
our  Government  was  repulsed  when  rea- 
sonable men  once  again  took  control  of 
our  Government. 

So  far  I  have  limited  my  remarks  to 
the  first  statute  enumerated  by  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  having 
been  repealed  or  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. I  once  again  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  although  it  is  true  that  portions 
of  both  these  laws  were  repealed,  it  is 
also  true  that  other  important  portions 
were  declared  unconstitutional.  In  my 
opinion,  that  element  of  unconstitu- 
tionality has  reared  its  head  again  in 
subsequent  and  more  recent  legislation. 
It  is  found  in  the  bill  under  discussion, 
and  this  bill  should  be  rejected  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  alone. 

The  second  law  mentioned  in  part  3  of 
the  Judiciary  Committees  report  IS  the 
act  of  February  28.  1871.  16th  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  4313.  This  law  was  passed 
by  the  radical  Reconstruction  Congress 
for  the  supposed  purpose  of  protecting, 
once  again,  "voting  rights."  The  law 
established  a  system  of  Federal  super- 
visors of  elections,  and  as  the  report 
states : 

Among  the  duties  of  these  supervisors  were 
Inspection  of  registration  books  and  super- 
vision of  registration,  poll  watching  on  elec- 
tion day.  counting  ballots  cast,  and  certifying 
the  remits  of  elections. 

Where  have  we  heard  such  language 
before?  Why.  Mr.  President,  it  is  found 
in  the  bill  presently  before  us.  The  53d 
Congress  in  1893  saw  that  these  provi- 


sions, traveling  under  the  misnomer  of 
protections  for  voting  rights,  were  in 
actuality  nothing  more  than  a  blatant 
attempt  by  the  radical  Republicans  to 
control  the  election  process  and  shore  up 
their  tottering  empire.  Naturally 
enough,  this  law  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  election  fraud  and  dissension  through- 
out our  land.  An  investigation  by  a 
House  committee  found  that  the  law  was 
much  abused  by  the  party  lately  in 
power,  not  in  the  South,  mind  you,  but 
of  all  places,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  some  questions? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  has  pointed 
out  that  a  part  of  the  civil  rights  law  of 
1870  was  repealed  because  of  the  abuse 
of  that  law  in  New  York  State.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suspect,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
that  that  is  the  reason  why  the  propo- 
nents of  the  pending  bill  took  great  pains 
to  make  the  bill  applicable  to  only  seven 
States,  so  that  they  would  not  have  to 
take  the  same  medicine  they  would  pre- 
scribe for  others? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  doubt 
alwut  that.  Some  of  those  who  favor 
the  proposed  law  were  satisfied  with  it 
after  their  State  was  excluded  from  it. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  we  had  quite  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  last  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
not  so  much  with  respect  to  voting  rights, 
but  as  to  other  provisions  in  that  act. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  certain  amend- 
ments were  adopted  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  excluding  certain  northern  States 
from  the  act  and  because  of  that  exclu- 
sion, some  Senators  found  the  bill  ac- 
ceptable. This  was  particularly  time  in 
the  busing  of  children  in  New  York  and 
Illinois,  and  in  other  places;  and  when 
that  situation  was  taken  care  of.  of  course 
there  was  more  or  less  unanimity  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  among  our  northern 
friends. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  that  bill  was  pre- 
sented, those  who  were  great  advocates 
cf  desegregation  in  the  South  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  add  an  amendment 
which  would  prevent  desegregation  in  the 
big  cities  of  the  North.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
remembers,  another  amendment  was 
'Tlopted  which  provided  that  if  any 
State  in  the  Union  had  laws  on  its  stat- 
ute books  similar  to  what  Congress  was 
enacting,  it  would  be  exempt. 

Those  laws  were  misnamed,  as  the 
Se:vator  knows.  They  were  never  en- 
f-irced.  The  amendment  which  excluded 
them  from  the  Federal  statute,  of  course, 
mifie  it  possible  for  some  Senators  to 
bow  down  and  vote  for  the  bill,  because 
the  intention,  as  I  saw  it,  was  that  once 
their  areas  were  excluded  and  once  the 
proposal  was  attached  to  the  South,  it 
wa?  all  ri'-Tht  for  them  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  doc- 
tor was  willing  to  prescribe  distasteful 
medicine  for  his  patients,  but  was  un- 
willing to  take  the  medicine  himself.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ER'vTN.  The  Senator  discussed 
the  Reese  case  and  ether  decisions  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  i 
ask  the  Senator  whether  eveiy  provision 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1870,  which 
professed  to  be  based  on  the  15th  amend 
ment.  and  which  was  adjudged  to  be  un- 
constitutional, was  adjudged  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  did  not  confine  its  oper- 
ation  to  the  denial  or  abridgement  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  that  not  the  principal 
constitutional  infirmity  of  the  pending 
bill,  in  that  the  bill,  instead  of  being  lim- 
ited  in  its  application  to  the  denial  of 
that  right  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color 
goes  far  beyond  that  prohibition  and  un- 
dertakes to  legislate  with  respect  to  th* 
denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  ground  of  illiteracy  or  nonpayment 
of  a  poll  tax? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely  correct.  As  I  have  said,  the 
pending  bill,  which  would  apply  to  only  6 
of  the  Southern  States  and.  I  believe 
26 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Thirty-four  counties  in 
my  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  apply  to 
only  6  of  the  Southern  States  and  to  34 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  would  not 
be  applicable  anywhere  else.  It  may  also 
be  applicable  in  some  other  counties,  but 
there  the  judicial  process  would  be  in- 
voked. 

As  to  the  6  States  and  the  34  counties 
in  North  Carolina.  Congress  makes  a 
finding  based  on  statistics  that  are  fur- 
nished to  the  Attorney  General  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  to  the  number 
of  people  voting  in  1964,  that  this  is  dis- 
crimination. 

If  less  than  50  percent  have  not  voted 
or  are  not  registered,  it  is  claimed  that 
that  in  itself  would  indicate  that  there 
was  discrimination  and  those  States  are 
not  allowed  the  right  through  the  courts 
to  have  the  question  of  discrimination 
determined.  Tliat  is  to  be  done  by  the 
Attorney  General  from  the  statistics 
which  are  furnished  him.  Of  course, 
Congress  is  writing  into  the  bill  a  pre- 
sumption that  there  is  discrimination. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  some  questions  with  respect  to 
the  presumption  which  the  bill  would 
create.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  mere  fact  that  a  State  es- 
tablishes and  uses  a  literacy  test  proves 
nothing  except  that  the  State  desires  to 
have  literate  voters? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  is  cor-. 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  is  there  any 
justification  for  inferring,  from  the  fact 
that  the  State  requires  literacy  of  its 
citizens  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting,  that 
the  State  is  desirous  of  discriminating 
against  anyone? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  proceed 
to  the  next  qualification.  Does  the  fact 
that  a  State  or  county  has  a  nonwhite 
population  which  amounts  to  more  than 
25  percent  of  its  adult  population  show 
anything  except  the  fact  that  It  has  a 
25-percent  population  that  is  nonwhite? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 1 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  there  any  relationship 
between  that  fact  and  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  none  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
fact  that  less  than  50  percent  of  a  State's 
adult  population  or  political  subdivision 
is  not  registered  shows  anything  except 
that  50  percent  of  the  State's  population 
is  not  registered? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  same  thing 
true  with  respect  to  the  provision  about 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion voting  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1964? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does  not  even 
touch  on  discrimination. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  we  have  in 
the  triggering  mechanism  nothing  except 
zeros? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  was  taught  in  school  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  add  any  number  of 
zeros  and  get  a  sum  total  that  is  anything 
but  a  zero? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  Congress  can  take  a  series  of  legal 
zeros  and  add  them  together  and  come 
up  witli  a  positive,  affirmative  aiiswer 
which  would  survive  the  ruling  of  a  court 
that  a  presumption  is  unconstitutional 
unless  the  facts  proved  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  facts  assumed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  proponents  of 
the  bill  seek  to  have  Congress  make  a 
finding  without  any  evidence  of  discrimi- 
nation, but  merely  on  the  statement  that 
so  many  voters  did  not  vote.  I  cannot 
see  why  prominent  lawyers  in  this  body 
do  not  see  that  point.  As  I  said  earlier 
today,  it  seems  that  the  command  is  out, 
"I  want  this  bill.  Let  us  pass  it  quick- 
ly."   That  is  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  it  not  always  been 
considered,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
person  or  a  political  subdivision  is  vio- 
lating the  law  or  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion is  a  judicial  question,  and  not  a 
legislative  question? 

Ml-.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct.  It  has  never  happened 
before.  I  do  not  know  of  any  portion  of 
our  Constitution  which  would  give  that 
right  to  any  agency  or  individual  except 
the  courts.  Let  the  courts  pass  upon  the 
question.  As  I  interpret  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  Congi'ess 
would  really  enter  into  the  judicial  field. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Exactly.  Congress  would 
have  exactly  the  same  power  in  passing 
the  pending  bill  as  it  would  have  in 
passing  a  bill  which  would  select  an  in- 
dividual and  say  that  he  is  guilty  of  some 
crime,  specify  what  he  is  guilty  of,  and 
provide  for  his  punishment  without  evi- 
dence and  without  a  trial. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  i.s  coi'- 
rect.  They  would  have  a  right  to  do  that 
if  this  bill  is  passed  as  now  written.  If 
that  is  correct,  they  could  do  anything. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Operating  on  that  basis, 
and  going  to  the  ultimate  extreme,  they 
could  treat  the  rest  of  the  States  as  they 


are  treating  the  seven  selected  Southern 
States.  The  courthouses  could  be 
closed  because  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  courts,  for  Congress  would  under- 
take to  determine  who  is  guilty  and  who 
is  not  guilty. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  predict  that  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  who  vote  for 
the  bill  will  rue  the  day  that  they  did  so. 
We  all  believe  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 6ur  Government  has  become 
great  because  of  our  dual  sovereignty. 
An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  bypass  the 
Constitution  and  take  shortcuts. 

I  wonder  what  will  happen  when  the 
FEPC  title  of  the  1964  law  becomes  effec- 
tive. I  wonder  whether  any  efforts  will 
be  made,  such  as  tho.se  which  are  now 
being  made  in  relation  to  voting  rights, 
to  try  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  provi- 
sions in  that  law. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  Negroes  have 
said,  "Because  of  my  color,  I  am  denied 
the  right  to  work." 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  that  two 
Negroes  applied  to  be  electrical  engineers 
in  the  Capitol.  They  were  refused  be- 
cause of  lack  of  qualification.  They  con- 
tended that  because  of  their  color  they 
were  denied  work  as  electrical  engineers. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  went  into 
the  question  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service, 
and  it  learned  that  those  two  men  did 
not  know  any  more  about  electricity  than 
I  know  about  diamond  mines.  Yet  they 
were  contending  ti-at  they  were  denied 
the  right  to  work  because  of  their  color. 

We  shall  soon  have  many  cases  of  that 
nature,  I  predict,  when  the  new  FEPC 
Commission,  which  will  be  headed  by 
F.D.R.,  Jr.,  I  believe,  will  try  to  enforce 
that  section  of  the  law.  Senators  will 
mark  what  I  have  said.  We  shall  have 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  because  many 
people  will  apply  for  work  for  which  they 
are  not  suited.  Invariably,  the  conten- 
tion will  be  made,  "I  am  being  denied  the 
job  because  of  my  color."  I  hope  that 
it  does  not  happen,  but  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  since  I  have  been  here 
in  the  past  28  years,  and  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  Louisiana  in  these  matters. 

I  hope  that  the  Negroes  will  be  af- 
forded a  fair  opportunity.  I  have  always 
thought  and  acted  in  that  direction. 
They  ought  to  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
obtain  good  jobs,  provided  they  are  ca- 
pable of  performing  them.  If  they  are,  I 
believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble 
which  is  now  taking  place,  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  might  cease. 
We  might  succeed  in  wiping  out  much 
of  the  crime  that  has  been  going  on  if 
we  could  get  jobs  for  all  people  who  want 
them.  But  somehow  it  is  not  done.  I 
am  hopeful  that  in  my  State  we  can  con- 
tinue, as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  to  give 
employment  to  all  comers,  whether  white 
or  black,  provided  they  are  capable  of 
doing  the  work.  I  could  cite  many  in- 
stances in  which  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion whatever  as  between  whites  and 
blacks.  I  am  sure  the  same  condition 
exists  in  North  Carolina.  Few  appli- 
cants, whether  Negroes  or  whites,  are  re- 
fused a  job  if  they  are  capable  of  per- 
forming it. 

I  expect  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  some  of  these  reports  and  inves- 


tigations later  in  this  debate.  I  beheve 
they  will  prove  very  interesting  to  the 
Senate,  for  many  provisions  of  these  old 
laws  are  exactly  similar  to  the  present 
legislation  before  us.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  pointed  out  some 
of  them. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  the  old  saying  that  by  the  past  ye  shall 
know  the  future.  I  suspect  that  this  leg- 
islation, if  enacted,  will  also  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  statement  that  those  who 
do  not  know  the  lessons  of  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  them. 

Mr.  Bresident,  the  laws  referred  to  in 
part  3  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
report,  and  which  I  have  had  under  dis- 
cussion up  to  now  in  my  remarks,  were 
sti-uck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
past  CoiTgresses  on  the  grounds  that  they 
infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  States 
to  establish  and  administer  the  States 
control  of  suffrage.  These  laws  were  a 
direct  violation  of  article  I,  section  2,  of 
our  Constitution. 

The  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion is  also  in  violation  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, although  some  of  those  who  advo- 
cate passage  of  the  measure  contend  that 
it  is  not.  They  say  that  it  is  based  on  the 
15th  amendment  entirely  and  because  of 
this  is  not  in  violation  of  article  I,  section 
2,  because  State  laws  will  only  be 
abridged  where  it  is  alleged  that  they 
have  been  used  to  deny  the  right  to  vote. 

In  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
show  that  the  15th  amendment  was  in 
no  way  designed  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control  over  suffrage  regula- 
tions, except  those  denying  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.  Many 
strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  40th  Con- 
gress to  expand  control  over  suffrage  to 
include  such  areas  as  property,  educa- 
tional, or  religious  qualifications;  but 
these  effoi-ts  uniformly  met  with  defeat. 
Even  those  radicals  who  controlled  the 
40th  Congress,  by  much  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  working  majority,  were  unable  to 
go  against  the  will  of  the  States  and  of 
the  i>eople  to  such  a  degree. 

Why  was  this,  Mr.  President?  Why 
did  the  most  radical  of  Congresses,  which 
had  as  its  avowed  purpose  the  continu- 
ation of  the  controlling  party  in  power, 
with  the  subsequent  degradation  of  the 
Southern  whites,  fail  to  include  in  the 
15th  amendment  prohibitions  against  the 
use  of  other  qualifying  tests?  After  all, 
the  radical  Republicans  had  25  State 
legislatures  under  their  control,  many 
more  than  the  three-fourths  necessary  to 
ratify  a  constitutional  amendment.  Let 
us  examine  the  voting  qualifications  con- 
tained in  the  State  laws  and  State  consti- 
tutions at  that  time. 

An  examination  of  the  State  jurispru- 
dence in  effect  when  the  15th  amend- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification  shows  that  no  less  than  17 
States  denied  the  elective  franchise  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color.  Seventeen 
States,  Mr.  President,  extended  the  right 
to  vote  to  only  white  males.  Every  one 
of  these  lay  outside  the  South. 

Among  these  17  was  California,  whose 
legislature,  by  the  way.  refused  to  ratify 
the  15th  amendment  and  submitted  a 
strong  recommendation  as  to  why  this 
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amendment  was  unworthy  of  ratifica- 
tion. Connecticut  was  another  State 
which  reserved  to  whites  the  right  to 
vote.  Delaware  was  another.  lUinois 
and  Indiana  denied  Negroes  the  right  to 
participate  in  their  government,  as  did 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland. 
Michigan.  Missouri.  Nebraska,  and  Ne- 
vada also  restricted  the  franchise  on  a 
racial  basis,  as  did  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

In  short,  the  15th  amendment,  which 
amended  the  U.S.  Constitution,  also  at 
one  stroke  amended  the  constitutions  or 
voting  laws  of  17  States — all  of  them, 
Mr.  President,  outside  the  South.  Many 
of  these  States  did  not  take  kindly  to  this 
at  all.  as  I  may  be  forced  to  show  in 
subsequent  debates,  and  the  fact  is  that 
efforts  to  further  circumscribe  the  States 
control  over  voter  qualifications  and  suf- 
frage were  simply  too  much  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  various  State  legislatures  to 
swallow.  The  House  of  Representatives 
saw  this  more  clearly  than  the  Senate  of 
the  40th  Congress  and  refused  to  ap- 
prove language  in  the  15th  amendment 
which  would  have  denied  the  right  of 
the  States  to  control  suffrage  on  the 
grounds  of  property  or  literacy  qualifica- 
tions. 

Eight  States  restricted  the  franchise  on 
property  qualifications  in  1869,  and  those 
were  Delaware,  Maine.  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia.  I 
might  point  out  here  that  New  York 
State  had  a  particularly  odd  requirement 
for  voting  in  that  "men  of  color"  were 
required  to  own  $250  worth  of  property. 
This  qualification  did  not  apply  to  other 
citizens. 

Only  two  States  had  literacy  quali- 
fications in  effect  at  the  time  the  15th 
amendment  was  submitted  to  them,  these 
two  being  Cormecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts. And  the  only  State  which  required 
a  showing  of  good  moral  character  before 
one  became  eligible  to  vote  was  Con- 
necticut. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  plain  to  see 
that  attempts  to  further  expand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  15th  amendment  went  down 
to  failure  because  the  Members  of  the 
40th  Congress  well  knew  that  the  people 
of  the  States  and  the  State  legislatures 
would  take  only  so  much  and  no  more. 
Particularly  was  this  sentiment  felt  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  Senate  which  on  sev- 
eral occasions  attempted  to  broaden  the 
language  to  be  submitted  to  the  States. 
On  each  occasion,  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  rebuffed  by  the  House  and  as 
the  time  approached  for  final  action  by 
the  Congress  on  the  15th  amendment 
language  continual  reference  is  found  in 
the  Senate  debates  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  considered  the  language  finally 
approved  as  being  "half  a  loaf." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  cite  a  few  of 
the  leading  cases.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  submitted  them  in  debate,  but  in 
order  to  round  out  my  presentation  I 
thought  that  in  addition  to  the  debates  In 
the  40th  Congress,  when  the  15th  amend- 
ment was  adopted.  I  should  present  at 
this  time  a  few  cases  Indicating  what 
the  courts  thought  of  the  15th  amend- 


ment and  what  was  envisioned  by  the 
proponents  of  the  15th  amendment. 

I  stait  with  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Reese.  92  U.S.  214.  October,  1875. 

The  United  States,  under  one  of  the 
Reconstruction  Acts,  prosecuted  two  in- 
spectors of  a  municipal  election  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  for  refusing  to  receive 
and  count  the  vote  of  a  Negro  citizen. 

In  interpreting  the  15th  amendment, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  particu- 
lar statute  did  not  come  within  the  limits 
of  the  15th  amendment.  In  this  very 
important  case,  the  Court  gave  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  time 
to  read  the  entire  decision,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one.  It  prevents 
the  States,  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference,  In  this  particular.  <o 
one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  another 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Before  Its  adoption,  this 
could  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within  the 
power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  voting  on  account  of  race, 
etc..  as  It  was  on  account  of  age.  property,  or 
education.  Now  It  Is  not.  If  citizens  of  one 
race  having  certain  qualifications  are  per- 
mitted by  law  to  vote,  those  of  another  hav- 
ing the  same  qualifications  must  be.  Previ- 
ous to  this  amendment,  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional guaranty  against  this  discrimi- 
nation; now  there  Is.  It  follows  that  the 
amendment  has  Invested  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  a  new  constitutional  right 
which  is  within  the  protecting  power  of  Con- 
gress. That  right  Is  exemption  from  dis- 
crimination In  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude.  This,  under  the 
express  provisions  of  the  second  section  of 
the  amendment.  Congress  may  enforce  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

This  leads  us  to  Inquire  whether  the  act 
now  under  consideration  is  "appropriate  leg- 
islation" for  that  purpose.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject 
of  voting  at  State  elections  rests  upon  this 
amendment.  The  effect  of  article  1,  section 
4.  of  the  Constitution,  in  respect  to  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  is  not  now 
under  consideration.  It  has  not  been  con- 
tended, nor  can  it  be.  that  the  amendment 
confers  authority  to  impose  penalties  for 
every  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote  of 
a  qualified  elector  at  State  elections.  It  Is 
only  when  the  wrongful  refusal  at  such  an 
election  Is  because  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  servitude,  that  Congress 
can  Interfere,  and  provide  for  Its  punish- 
ment. If,  therefore,  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  act  are  beyond  that  limit, 
they  are  unauthorized. 

The  third  section  does  not  In  express  terms 
limit  the  offense  of  an  Inspector  of  elec- 
tions, for  which  the  punishment  is  pro- 
vided, to  a  wrongful  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  etc.  This  is  conceded;  but  It 
is  urged,  that  when  this  section  Is  construed 
with  those  which  precede  It,"  and  to  which, 
as  is  claimed.  It  refers.  It  Is  so  limited.  The 
argument  Is  that  the  only  wrongful  act  on 
the  part  of  the  officer  whose  duty  It  Is  to 
receive  or  permit  the  requisite  qualification 
which  can  dispense  with  actual  qualification 
under  the  State  laws,  and  substitute  the  pre- 
scribed affidavit  therefor,  is  that  mentioned 
and  prohibited  In  section  2,  to  wit,  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  etc.:  and 
that,  consequently,  section  3  is  confined  In 
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its  operation  to  the  same  wrongful  discrlm. 
Inatlon. 

This  is  a  penal  statute,  and  must  be  con- 
strued strictly;  not  so  strictly.  Indeed,  as  to 
defeat  the  clear  Intention  of  Congress,  but 
the  words  employed  must  be  understood  in 
the  sense  they  were  obviously  used.  United 
States  v.  Wiltberger.  5  Wheat.  85.  If,  taking  ' 
the  whole  statute  together,  it  is  apparent 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
thus  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  act  we 
cannot  give  it  that  effect. 

The  statute  contemplates  a  most  Important 
change  In  the  election  laws.  Previous  to 
Its  adoption,  the  States,  as  a  general  rule 
regulated  In  their  own  way  all  the  details 
of  all  elections.  They  prescribed  the  quaU- 
fications  of  voters,  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  offering  to  vote  at  an  election  should 
make  known  their  qualifications  to  the  offi- 
cers in  charge.  This  act  interferes  with  this 
practice,  and  prescribes  rules  not  provided 
by  the  laws  of  the  States.  It  substitutes 
under  certain  circumstances,  performance 
wrongfully  prevented  for  performance  Itself. 
If  the  elector  makes  and  presents  his  affi- 
davit in  the  form  and  to  the  effect  pre- 
scribed, the  inspectors  are  to  treat  this  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  specified  requirement 
of  the  State  law.  This  Is  a  radical  change  in 
the  practice,  and  the  statute  which  creates 
it  should  be  explicit  In  Its  terms.  Nothing 
should  be  left  to  construction,  if  It  can  be 
avoided.  The  law  ought  not  to  be  in  such 
a  condition  that  the  elector  may  act  upon 
one  Idea  of  Its  meaning,  and  the  inspector 
upon  another. 

The  elector,   under  the  provisions  of  the 
st.itute.    is    only    required    to    state    in   his 
affidavit  that  he  has  been  wrongfully  pre- 
vented by  the  officer  from  qualifying.    There 
are  no  words  of  limitation  in  this  part  of 
the  section.     In  a  case  like  this,  if  an  affi- 
davit is  In  the  language  of  the  statute,  it 
ought   to    be   sufficient   both    for   the   voter 
and  the  Inspector.    Laws  which  prohibit  the 
doing  of  things,  and  provide  a  punishment 
for  their  violation,  should  have  no  double 
meaning.    A  citizen  should  not  unnecessarily 
be  placed  where,  by  an  honest  error  in  the 
construction  of  a  penal  statute,  he  may  be 
subjected  to  a  prosecution  for  a  false  oath; 
and  an  inspector  of  elections  should  not  be 
put    in    Jeopardy    because    he.    with    equal 
honesty,  entertains  an  opposite  opinion.    If 
this  statute  limits  the  wrongful  act  which 
will   Justify   the  affidavit   to  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  etc.,  then  a  citizen  who 
makes  an  affidavit  that  he  has  been  wrong- 
fully prevented  by  the  officer,  which  Is  true 
in    the   ordinary   sense   of   that   term,   sub- 
jects   himself    to    Indictment    and    trial,   if 
not  to  conviction,  because  it  is  not  true  that 
he  has  been  prevented  by  such  a  wrongful 
act  as  the  statute  contemplated;  and  if  there 
is  no  such  limitation,  but  any  wrongful  act 
of   exclusion   will   Justify  the  affidavit,  and 
give   the   right   to  vote  without   the  actual 
performance  of   the  prerequisite,   then  the 
inspector  who  rejects   the   vote  because  he 
reads  the  law  In  its  limited  sense,  and  thinks 
it  Is  confined  to  a  wrongful  discrimination 
on   account   of  race,   etc.,   subjects   himself 
to  prosecution.   If  not   to  punishment,   be- 
cause he  has  misconstrued  the  law.     Pen.il 
statutes  ought  not  to  be  expressed   in  lan- 
guage so  uncertain.     If  the  legislature  un- 
dertakes to  define  by  statute  a  new  offense, 
and  provide  for  Its  punishment,   it  should 
express  its  will  in  language   that  need  not 
deceive    the    common    mind.      Every    man 
should  be  able  to  know  with  certainty  when 
he  is  committing  a  crime. 

But  when  we  go  beyond  the  third  section, 
and  read  the  fourth,  we  find  there  no  words 
of  limitation,  or  reference  even,  that  can 
be  construed  as  manifesting  any  Intention 
to  confine  Its  provisions  to  the  terms  of  the 
15th  amendment.  That  section  has  for 
its  object  the  punishment  of  all  persons, 
who,  by  force,  bribery,  etc.,  hinder,  delay,  etc., 
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any  person  from  qualifying  or  voting.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts,  we  feel  compelled  to 
say,  that.  In  our  opinion,  the  language  of 
the  third  and  fourth  sections  does  not  con- 
fine their  operation  to  unlawful  discrimina- 
tions on  account  of  race,  etc.  If  Congress 
had  the  power  to  provide  generally  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  unlawfully  Inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  without  regard  to  such  discrimina- 
tion, the  language  of  these  sections  would  be 
broad  enough  for  that  purpose. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  whether  a  stat- 
ute, so  general  as  this  in  Its  provisions,  can 
be  made  available  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who  may  be  guilty  of  unlawful  dis- 
crimination against  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  while  exercising  the  elective  fran- 
chise, on  account  of  their  race,  etc. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  the  sections  now 
under  consideration  to  provide  specifically 
for  such  an  offense.  If  the  case  is  provided 
for  at  all.  it  is  because  It  comes  under  the 
general  prohibition  against  any  wrongful  act 
or  unlawful  obstruction  in  this  particular. 
We  are,  therefore,  directly  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  a  penal  statute  enacted  by 
Congress,  with  its  limited  powers,  which  is 
in  general  language  broad  enough  to  cover 
wrongful  acts  without  as  well  as  within  the 
constitutional  Jurisdiction,  can  be  limited  by 
judicial  construction  so  as  to  make  It  operate 
only  on  that  which  Congress  may  rightfully 
prohibit  and  punish.  For  this  purpose,  we 
must  take  these  sections  of  the  statute  as 
they  are.  We  are  not  able  to  reject  a  part 
which  is  unconstitutional,  and  retain  the 
remainder,  because  It  Is  not  possible  to  sep- 
arate that  which  Is  unconstitutional,  if  there 
be  any  such,  from  that  which  Is  not.  The 
proposed  effect  is  not  to  be  attained  by  strik- 
ing out  or  disregarding  words  that  are  in 
the  section,  but  by  Inserting  those  that  are 
not  now  there.  Each  of  the  sections  must 
stand  as  a  whole,  or  fall  altogether.  The 
language  Is  plain.  There  Is  no  room  for  con- 
struction, unless  it  be  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Constitution.  The  question,  then,  to  be 
determined.  Is,  whether  we  can  Introduce 
words  of  limitation  into  a  penal  statute  so 
as  to  make  It  specific,  when,  as  expressed, 
it  is  general  only. 

It  would  certainly  be  dangerous  If  the  leg- 
islature could  set  a  net  large  enough  to  catch 
all  possible  offenders,  and  leave  it,  to  the 
courts  to  step  Inside  and  say  who  could  be 
rightfully  detained,  and  who  should  be  set 
at  large.  This  would,  to  some  extent,  sub- 
stitute the  Judicial  for  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  The  courts 
enforce  the  legislative  will  when  ascertained, 
if  within  the  constitutional  grant  of  power. 
Within  its  legitimate  sphere.  Congress  is  su- 
preme, and  beyond  the  control  of  the  coxirts; 
but  if  It  steps  outside  of  Its  constitutional 
limitations,  and  attempts  that  which  is  be- 
yond its  reach,  the  courts  are  authorized  to, 
and  when  called  upon  In  due  course  of  legal 
proceedings  must,  annul  Its  encroachments 
upon  the  reserved  power  of  the  States  and  the 
people. 

To  limit  this  statute  In  the  manner  now 
asked  for  would  be  to  make  a  new  law,  not 
to  enforce  an  old  one.  This  Is  no  part  of  our 
duty. 

We  must,  therefore,  decide  that  Congress 
has  not  as  yet  provided  by  "appropriate  legis- 
lation" for  the  punishment  of  the  offense 
charged  In  the  Indictment;  and  that  the  cir- 
cuit court  properly  sustained  the  demurrers, 
and  gave  Judgment  for  the  defendants. 

This  makes  it  unnecessary  to  answer  any 
of  the  other  questions  certified.  Since  the 
law  which  gives  the  presiding  Judge  the  cast- 
ing vote  In  cases  of  division,  and  authorizes 
a  Judgment  in  accordance  with  his  opinion 
(Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  650),  if  we  find  that  the 
Judgment  as  rendered  is  correct,  we  need  not 
do  more  than  affirm.  If,  however,  we  re- 
verse, all  questions  certified,  which  may  be 
considered  In  the  final  determination  of  the 


case   according  to  the  opinion  we  express, 
should  be  answered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
case  of  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110  Uj5. 
651,  decided  March  3.  1884,  dealt  with 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  punish 
by  criminal  statute  defendants  who  con- 
spired to  intimidate  Negro  citizens  in  the 
exercise  of  their  right  to  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  statute  was  based 
on  the  15th  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Comt  upheld  the  right 
of  Congress  to  punish  persons  who  in- 
terferred  with  another's  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  his  race,  and  this  case  if  of 
particular  value  because  it  explains  in 
some  detail  the  power  which  Congress 
has,  not  only  undfer  the  15th  amend- 
ment, but  also  the  power  derived  fix)m 
article  I,  section  4  of  the  Constitution, 
which  gives  Congress  the  right  to  regu- 
late the  times,  places,  and  manner  for 
holding  elections.  This  provision  is  often 
cited  as  authority  for  Congress  to  enact 
voter  qualifications. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  this  decision  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

So,  also,  has  the  Congress  been  slow  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  expressly  conferred  upon 
it  in  relation  to  elections  by  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution. 

This  section  declares  that  (art.  I,  sec.  4) : 

"The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations, 
except  as  to  the  Places  of  chusing  Senators." 

It  was  not  until  1942  that  Congress  took 
any  action  under  the  power  here  conferred, 
when  conceiving  that  the  system  of  electing 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  a  State  by  general  ticket,  as  it 
was  called,  that  is,  every  elector  voting  for  as 
many  names  as  the  State  was  entitled  to  Rep- 
resentatives In  that  House,  worked  Injustice 
to  other  States  which  did  not  adopt  that 
system,  and  gave  an  imdue  preponderance  of 
power  to  the  political  party  which  had  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  the  State,  however  small, 
enacted  that  each  Member  should  be  elected 
by  a  separate  district,  composed  of  contigu- 
ous territory.  (5  Stat.  491) . 

And  to  remedy  more  than  one  evil  arising 
from  the  election  of  Members  of  Congress 
occurring  at  different  times  in  the  different 
States.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  February  2, 
1872,  30  years  later,  required  all  the  elections 
for  such  Members  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  In  1876, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  every  second  year  ~ 
thereafter. 

The  frequent  failures  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  to  elect  Senators  at  the  proper 
time,  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
voting  for  one  person  and  the  other  branch 
for  another  person,  and  refusing  in  any  man- 
ner to  reconcile  their  differences,  led  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  act  which  compelled  the  two 
bodies  to  meet  in  Joint  convention,  and  Ax- 
ing the  day  when  this  should  be  done,  and 
requiring  them  so  to  meet  on  every  day 
thereafter  and  vote  for  a  Senator  until  one 
was  elected. 

In  like  manner  Congress  has  fixed  a  day, 
which  is  to  be  the  same  in  all  States,  when 
the  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  appointed. 

Now  the  day  fixed  for  electing  Members  of 
Congress  has  been  established  by  Congress 
without  regard  to  the  time  set  for  election 
of  State  officers  In  each  State,  and  but  for  the 


fact  that  the  State  legislatures  have,  for  their 
own  accommodation,  required  State  elections 
to  be  held  at  the  same  time,  these  elections 
would  be  held  for  Congressmen  alone  at  the 
time  fixed  by  the  act  of  Congress 

nf^K^'l^^  1^°^^  ^''^  It  is  in  the  power 
of  that  body  to  provide  laws  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  those  elections?  To  provide  if 
necessary,  the  officers  who  shall  conduct 
them  and  make  return  of  the  resvdt?  And 
especially  to  provide,  in  an  election  held 
under  its  own  authority,  for  security  of  life 
and  limb  to  the  voter  while  in  the  exercise 
of  this  function?  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
Congress  can  by  law  protect  the  act  of  vot- 
ing, the  place  where  it  is  done,  and  the  man 
who  votes,  from  personal  violence  or  in- 
timidation and  the  election  itself  from  cor- 
ruption and  fraud? 

If  this  be  so,  and  it  is  not  doubted  are 
such  powers  annulled  because  an  election  for 
State  officers  is  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place?  Is  it  any  less  Important  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  should  be  the 
free  choice  of  aU  the  electors  because  State 
officers  are  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time? 
Ex  parte   Siebold.   lOO  U.S.  371. 

These  questions  answer  themselves;  and  It 
Is  only  because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  through  long  habit  and  long  years  of 
forbearance,  has.  In  deference  and  respect  to 
the  States,  refrained  from  the  exercise  of 
these  powers,  that  they  are  now  doubted. 

But  when,  in  the  pursuance  of  a  new 
demand  for  action,  that  body,  as  it  did  In 
the  cases  Just  enumerated,  finds  it  necessary 
to  make  additional  laws  for  the  free,  the 
pure,  and  the  safe  exercise  of  this  right  of 
voting,  they  stand  upon  the  same  ground  and 
are  to  be  upheld  for  the  same  reasons. 

It  is  said  that  the  parties  assaulted  in  these 
cases  are  not  officers  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  protection  In  exercising  the  right 
to  vote  by  Congress  does  not  stand  on  the 
same  ground. 

But  the  distinction  Is  not  well  taken.  The 
power  in  either  case  arises  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  function  In  which  the 
party  is  engaged  or  the  right  which  he  Is 
about  to  exercise  is  dependent  on  the  laws 
of  the  United   States. 

In  both  cases  It  is  the  duty  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  he  may  exercise  this  right 
freely,  and  to  protect  him  from  violence  while 
so  doing,  or  on  account  of  so  doing.  This 
duty  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  interest 
of  the  party  concerned,  but  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Government  itself,  that  its  service 
shall  be  free  from  the  adverse  Influence  of 
force  and  fraud  practiced  on  its  agents,  and 
that  the  votes  by  which  its  Melnbers  of 
Congress  and  Its  President  are  elected  shall 
be  the  free  votes  of  the  electors,  and  the 
officers  thus  chosen  the  free  and  imoorrupted 
choice  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  take 
part  In  that  choice. 

This  proposition  answers  also  another  ob- 
jection to  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws 
under  consideration;  namely,  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States,  but  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  each  State  respectively. 

If  this  were  conceded,  the  importance  to 
the  General  Government  of  having  the  actual 
election— the  voting  for  those  Members — 
free  from  force  and  fraud  is  not  diminished 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  qualification 
of  the  voter  Is  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  State  where  he  votes.  It  equally  affects 
the  Government,  it  Is  as  indispensable  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  great  function  of 
legislating  for  that  Government,  that  those 
who  are  to  control  this  legislation  shall  not 
owe  their  election  to  bribery  or  violence, 
whether  the  class  of  persons  who  shall  vote 
is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  State,  or 
by  law  of  the  United  States,  or  by  their 
united  result. 

But  it  Is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  does  not 
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depend  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The   office.    If    it    be    properly    called    an 
office,  Is  created  by  that  Constitution  and 
by  that  alone.    It  also  declares  how  it  shall 
be  filled;  namely,  by  election. 
Its  lanaiuage  is: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
^t^ualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture."    Article  I,  section  2. 

The  States  in  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures,  do  not  do 
this  with  reference  to  the  election  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Nor  can  they  pre- 
scribe the  qualification  for  voters  for  those 
eo  nomine.  They  define  who  are  to  vote  for 
the  popular  branch  of  their  own  legislature, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  the  same  persons  shall  vote  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  that  State.  It  adopts 
the  qualification  thus  furnished  as  the 
qualification  of  its  own  electors  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  electors  for 
Members  of  Congress  owe  their  right  to  vote 
to  the  State  law  in  any  sense  which  makes 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  depend  exclusively 
on  the  law  of  the  State. 

Counsel  for  petitioners,  seizing  upon  the 
expression  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
In  the  case  of  Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall. 
162,  that  "the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage 
upon  anyone."  without  reference  to  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  used,  insists  that  the 
voters  in  this  case  do  not  owe  their  right  to 
vote  in  any  sense  to  that  instrument. 

But  the  Court  was  combating  the  argu- 
ment that  this  right  was  conferred  on  all 
citizens,  and  therefore  upon  women  as  well 
as  men. 

In  opposition  to  that  idea.  It  was  said  the 
Constitution  adopts  as  the  qualification  for 
voters  of  Members  of  Congress  that  which 
prevails  in  the  State  where  the  voting  Is  to 
be  done;  therefore,  said  the  opinion,  the  right 
is  not  definitely  conferred  on  any  person  or 
class  of  persons  by  the  Constitution  alone, 
because  you  have  to  look  to  the  law  of  the 
State  for  the  description  of  the  class.  But 
the  Court  did  not  Intend  to  say  that  when 
the  class  or  the  person  is  thus  ascertained,  his 
right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  was 
not  fundamentally  based  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  created  the  office  of  Member  of 
(?ongress,  and  declared  It  should  be  elective, 
and  pointed  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  who 
should  be  electors. 

The  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
by  its  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  States 
in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  prescribe  the 
quailflcation3  of  voters  in  their  own  elec- 
tions, and  by  its  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States  over  that  subject,  clearly 
show.«  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  consid- 
ered to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
National  Government,  and  was  not  intended 
to  be  left  within  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  States.  It  is  in  the  following  langu.age: 
"Section  l.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude — 

"Sec.  2.  The  Co.agress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

While  it  is  quite  true,  as  was  said  by  this 
Court  in  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214, 
that  this  article  slves  no  affirmative  right  to 
the  colored  man  to  vote,  and  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to  prevent  discrimination  against  him 
whenever  the  right  to  vote  may  be  granted 
to  others,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  under  some 
circumstances  it  may  operate  as  the  imme- 
diate source  of  a  right  to  vote.    In  all  cases 


where  the  former  slave-holding  States  had 
not  removed  from  tlieir  constitutions  the 
words  "white  man"  as  a  qualification  for 
voting,  this  provision  did,  in  effect,  confer 
on  him  the  right  to  vote,  because,  being 
paramount  to  the  State  law,  and  a  part  of 
the  State  law,  It  annulled  the  discriminating 
word  white,  and  thus  left  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  right  as  white  persons. 
And  such  would  be  the  effect  of  any  future 
constitutional  provision  of  a  State  which 
should  give  the  right  of  voting  exclusively 
to  white  people,  whether  they  be  men  or 
women.    Neal  v.  Delaware,  103  U.S.  370. 

In  such  cases,  this  15th  article  of  amend- 
ment does,  proprio  vigore,  substantially  coxi- 
fer  on  the  Negro  the  right  to  vote,  and  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  protect  and  enforce 
that  right. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Reese,  so 
much  relied  on  by  counsel,  this  Court  said 
In  regard  to  the  15th  amendment,  that  "It 
has  Invested  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
with  a  new  constitutional  right  which  is 
within  the  protecting  power  of  Congress. 
That  right  Is  an  exemption  from  discrimi- 
nation In  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude."  This  new  constitu- 
tional right  was  mainly  designed  for  citizens 
of  African  descent.  The  principle,  however, 
that  the  protection  of  the  exercise  of  this 
right  Is  within  the  power  of  Congress,  Is  as 
necessary  to  the  right  of  other  citizens  to 
vote  as  to  the  colored  citizen,  and  to  the 
right  to  vote  In  general  as  to  the  right  to  be 
protected  against  discrimination. 

The  exercise  of  the  right  In  both  Instances 
Is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  should 
be  kept  free  and  pure  by  congressional  en- 
actments whenever  that  Is  necessary. 

The  reference  to  cases  In  this  Court  in 
which  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  1st 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  has  been  held 
to  relate  alone  to  acts  done  under  State  au- 
thority, can  afford  petitioners  no  aid  In  the 
present  case.  For,  while  it  may  be  true  that 
acts  which  are  mere  Invasions  of  private 
rights,  which  acts  have  no  sanction  In  the 
statutes  of  a  State,  or  which  are  not  com- 
mitted by  any  one  exercising  its  authority, 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  that  amendment. 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  Congress 
undertakes  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  exer- 
cise of  rights  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  essential  to  the  healthy 
organization  of  the  Government  Itself. 

But  Is  a  waste  of  time  to  seek  for  specific 
sources  of  the  power  to  pass  these  laws. 
Chancellor  Kent,  In  the  opening  words  of 
that  part  of  his  commentaries  which  treata 
of  the  Government  and  constitutional  Juris- 
prudence of  the  United  States,  says: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  created  by  the  free  voice  and  Joint  will 
of  the  people  of  America  for  their  common 
defense  and  general  welfare.  Its  powers  ap- 
ply to  those  great  Interests  which  relate  to 
this  country  in  Its  national  capacity,  and 
which  depend  for  their  protection  on  the 
consolidation  of  the  Union.  It  is  clothed 
with  the  principal  attributes  of  political 
sovereignty,  and  It  is  Justly  deemed  the 
guardian  of  our  best  rights,  the  source  of  our 
highest  civil  and  political  duties,  and  the 
sure  means  of  national  greatness"  (1  Kent's 
Com.  201). 

It  lE  as  essential  to  the  successful  working 
of  this  Government  that  the  great  organisms 
of  its  executive  and  legislative  branches 
should  be  the  free  choice  of  the  people  as  that 
the  original  form  of  it  should  be  so.  In 
absolute  governments,  where  the  monarch  is 
the  source  of  all  power.  It  Is  still  held  to  be 
Important  that  the  exercise  of  that  power 
shall  be  free  from  the  Influence  of  extraneous 
violence  and  Internal  corruption. 

In  a  Republican  Government,  like  ours, 
where  political  power  is  reposed  in  repre- 
sentatives of  the  entire  body  of  the  people, 
chosen  at  short  intervals  by  popular  elections. 


the  temptations  to  control  these  elections  bv 
violence  and  by  corruption  is  a  constant 
source  of  danger. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  all  republics 
and,  though  ours  has  been  comparatively  free' 
from  both  these  evils  in  the  past,  no  lover 
of  his  country  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fear 
of  future  danger  from  both  sources. 

If  the  recurrence  of  such  acts  as  these 
prisoners  stjmd  convicted  of  are  too  common 
in  one  quarter  of  the  country,  and  give  omen 
of  danger  from  lawless  violence,  the  free  use 
of  money  In  elections,  arising  from  the  vast 
growth  of  recent  wealth  In  other  quarters 
presents  equal  cause  for  anxiety. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  within  Its  constitutional  domain  no  au- 
thority to  provide  against  these  evils.  If  the 
very  sources  of  power  may  be  poisoned  bv 
corruption  or  controlled  by  violence  and  out'- 
rage.  without  legal  restraint,  then,  indeed 
Is  the  country  In  danger,  and  its  best  powers 
Its  highest  purposes,  the  hopes  which  it  In- 
spires, and  the  love  which  enshrines  it.  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  combinations  of  those  who 
respect  no  right  but  brute  force,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  unprincipled  corruptionlsts  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
case  of  Pope  v.  Williams,  193  U.S.  621. 
was  decided  April  4,  1904. 

The  State  of  Maryland  enacted  a  law 
which  required  every  person  coming  into 
the  State  with  the  intent  of  becoming  a 
resident  and  citizen  of  Maryland  to  reg- 
ister his  name  in  a  suitable  record  book 
to  be  maintained  by  the  clerk  of  court. 

The  statute  further  provided  that  no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and 
vote  until  1  year  after  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  has  been  recorded  in 
the  clerk's  record  book. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  Mary- 
land law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  extracts  from  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Pope  against  Williams  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  op  Pope  v.  Williams 

The  privilege  to  vote  In  any  State  Is  not 
given  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  by  any 
of   its   amendments.     It   is   not   a    privilege 
springing   from    citizenship    of    the   United 
States.     Minor  v.  Happersett,  21  Wall.  162. 
It  may  not  be  refused  on  accoimt  of  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  but 
It  does  not  follow  from  mere  citizenship  of 
the  United  States.     In  other  words,  the  priv- 
ilege to  vote  In  a  State  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  State  Itself,  to  be  exercised 
as    the   State   may   direct,   and    upon   such 
terms  as  to  It  may  seem  proper,   provided, 
of  course,  no  discrimination  Is  made  between 
Individuals  In  violation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.    Tlie    State    might    provide    that 
persons  of  foreign  birth  could  vote  without 
being    naturalized,    and,    as    stated,  by   Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Walte  in  ^finor  v.  Happersett, 
supra,  such  persons  were  allowed  to  vote  in 
several  of  the  States  upon  having  declared 
their  Intentions  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.     Some  States  permit  women 
to  vote;   others  refuse  them  that  privilege. 
A  State,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution 
Is  concerned,  mleht  provide  by  Its  own  con- 
stitution and  linvs  that   none   but  native- 
born  citizens  should  be  permitted  to  vote, 
as  the  Federal  Constitution  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  suffrage  upon  any  one,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  that  right  Is  to  be 
exercised  are  matters  for  the  States  alone 
to  prescribe,   subject   to   the   conditions  of 
the   Federal    Constitution,    already   stated; 
although  It  may  be  observed  that  the  right 
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to  vote  for  the  Member  of  Congress  is  not 
derived  exclusively  from  the  State  law.  See 
Federal  Constitution  (art.  I.  sec.  2) ;  Wiley  v. 
Sinkler,  179  U.S.  58.  But  the  elector  must 
be  one  entitled  to  vote  under  the  State  stat- 
ute. (Id-.  Id.)  See  also  Swafford  v.  Tem- 
vleton,  185  U.S.  487,  491.  In  this  case  no 
question  arises  as  to  the  right  to  vote  for 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
no  decision  is  made  thereon.  The  question 
whether  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
State  might  be  regarded  by  others  as  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable  Is  not  a  Federal  one. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  however, 
as  intimating  that  the  condition  In  this 
statute  is  unreasonable  or  in  any  way  im- 
proper. 

We  are  unable  to  see  any  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  the  provision  of  the 
State  statute  for  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
tent of  a  person  coming  into  the  State  before 
he  can  claim  the  right  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter.  The  statute,  so  far  as  it  provides 
conditions  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  within  the  State,  by  per- 
sons coming  therein  to  reside  (and  that  Is  as 
far  as  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  it  in  this 
case),  is  neither  an  unlawful  discrimination 
against  anyone  In  the  situation  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  nor  does  It  deny  to  him  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  nor  is  It  repugnant 
to  any  fundamental  or  Inalienable  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  a  violation 
of  any  Implied  guarantees  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  right  of  a  State  to  legis- 
late upon  the  subject  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise as  to  It  may  seem  good,  subject  to  the 
conditions  already  stated,  being,  as  we  be- 
lieve, unassailable,  we  think  It  plain  that  the 
statute  In  question  violates  no  right  pro- 
tected by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  reasons  which  may  have  Impelled  the 
State  legislature  to  enact  the  statute  In  ques- 
tion were  matters  entirely  for  Its  considera- 
tion, and  this  court  has  no  concern  with 
them. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  case  to  assert  that 
under  no  conceivable  state  of  facts  could  a 
State  statute  in  regard  to  voting  be  regarded 
as  an  infringement  upon  or  a  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Individual  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  removing  into  the 
State  and  excluded  from  voting  therein  by 
State  legislation.  The  question  might  arise 
If  an  exclusion  from  the  privilege  of  voting 
were  founded  upon  the  particular  State  from 
which  the  person  came,  excluding  from  that 
privilege,  for  instance,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  coming  from  Georgia  and  allowing 
It  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  coming 
from  New  York  or  any  other  State.  In  such 
case  an  argument  might  be  urged  that,  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, the  citizen  from  Georgia  was  by 
the  State  statute  deprived  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Other  extreme  cases 
might  be  suggested.  We  neither  assert  nor 
deny  that  In  the  case  supposed  the  claim 
would  be  well  founded  that  a  Federal  right 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  violated 
by  such  legislation,  for  the  question  does  not 
arise  herein.  We  do,  however,  hold  that 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  statute  in  question 
which  violates  the  Federal  rights  of  the 
plaintiff  in  error  by  virtue  of  the  provision 
for  making  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  before  he  can  have  the  right 
to  be  registered  as  a  voter  and  to  vote  In 
the  State. 

The  plaintiff  In  error  has  no  ground  for 
complaint  in  regard  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts  below,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  is  therefore,  affirmed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  case  that  has  been  so  often  cited. 
Guinn  v.  United  States,  238  U.S.  347, 
the  State  of  Ok|Iahoma  had  adopted  a 
constitutional  ahiendment  which  pro- 
vided for  the  so-called  grandfather 
clause.     This  grandfather  clause  per- 


mitted the  peraianent  registration  of 
voters  who  were  descendants  of  voters. 
Of  course,  most  Negroes  would  thus  be 
disqualified  because  their  ancestors  were 
slaves.  Many  illiterate  whites  were  al- 
ready registered,  and  illiterate  Negroes 
were  denied  the  right  to  register. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  provision  of  the  Oklahoma  constitu- 
tion to  be  contrary  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment, the  Court  did  say  that  the  15  th 
amendment  does  not  take  away  the 
State's  power  over  suffrage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  marked  passages  from 
the  opinion  in  the  Guinn  case  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEKPT  OF  Guinn  v.  United  States 
[15th  Amendment] 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude — 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

(a)  Beyond  doubt  the  amendment  does 
not  take  away  from  the  State  governments 
In  a  general  sense  the  power  over  suffrage 
which  has  belonged  to  those  governm.ents 
from  the  beginning  and  without  the  posses- 
sion of  which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon 
which  the  division  of  State  and  National 
authority  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
organization  of  both  governments  rest  would 
be  without  support  and  both  the  authority 
of  the  Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  In  fact,  the  very  command  of 
the  amendment  recognizes  the  possession  of 
the  general  power  by  the  State,  since  the 
amendment  seeks  to  regulate  Its  exercise 
as  to  the  particular  subject  with  which  it 
deals. 

(b)  But  It  is  equally  beyond  the  possibility 
of  question  that  the  amendment  in  express 
terms  restricts  the  power  of  the  United  States 
or  the  States  to  abridge  or  deny  the  right  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  The  restriction  is  coincident  with 
the  power  and  prevents  Its  exertion  In  dis- 
regard of  the  command  df  the  amendment. 
But  while  this  is  true,  it  Is  true  also  that 
the  amendment  does  not  change,  modify  or 
deprive  the  States  of  their  full  power  as  to 
suffrage  except  of  course  as  to  the  subject 
with  which  the  amendment  deals  and  to  the 
extent  that  obedience  to  its  command  Is  nec- 
essary. Thus  the  authority  over  suffrage 
which  the  States  possess  and  the  limitation 
which  the  amendment  imposes  are  coordinate 
and  one  may  not  destroy  the  other  without 
bringing  about  the  destruction  of  both. 

(c)  While  In  the  true  sense,  therefore,  tlie 
amendment  gives  no  right  of  suffrage,  it  was 
long  ago  recognized  that  In  operation  Its  pro- 
hibition might  measurably  have  that  effect; 
that  is  to  say,  that  ns  the  command  of  the 
amendment  was  self-executing  and  reached 
without  legislative  action  the  conditions  of 
discrimination  against  which  it  was  aimed, 
the  result  might  arise  that  as  a  consequence 
of  the  striking  down  of  a  discriminating 
clause  a  right  of  suffrage  would  be  enjoyed  by 
reason  of  the  generic  cliaracter  of  the  provi- 
sion which  would  remain  after  the  discrimi- 
nation was  stricken  out.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough, 
110  U.S.  651;  Ncal  v.  Delaivarr,  103  U.S.  370. 
A  familiar  Illustration  of  this  doctrine  re- 
sulted from  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  on  State  constitutions  In  which 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  conferred  on  all 


white  male  citizens,  since  by  the  Inherent 
power  of  the  amendment  the  word  white  dis- 
appeared and  therefore  all  male  citizens  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude  came  under 
the  generic  grant  of  suffrage  made  by  the 
State. 

With  these  principles  before  us  how  can 
there  be  room  for  any  serious  dispute  con- 
cerning the  repugnancy  of  the  standard 
based  upon  January  1,  1866  (a  date  which 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment) ,  If  the  suffrage  provision  fixing  that 
standard  is  susceptible  of  the  significance 
which  the  Government  attributes  to  It?  In- 
deed, there  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion that  to  hold  that  there  was  even  possi- 
bility for  dispute  on  the  subject  would  be 
but  to  declare  that  the  15th  amendment  not 
only  had  not  the  self-executing  power  which 
It  has  been  recognized  to  have  from  the 
beginning,  but  that  Its  provisions  were  wholly 
inoperative  because  susceptible  of  being  ren- 
dered Inapplicable  by  mere  forms  of  expres- 
sion embodying  no  exercise  of  Judgment  and 
resting  upon  no  discernible  reason  other  than 
the  piu"pose  to  disregard  the  prohibitions  of 
the  amendment  by  creating  a  standard  of 
voting  which  on  Its  face  was  In  substance  but 
a  revitallzation  of  conditions  which  when 
they  prevaUed  in  tlie  past  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  self-operative  force  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

2.  THE  STANDARD  OF  JANtJART  1,  1866,  FIXED  IN 
THE  SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT  AND  ITS  SIG- 
NIFICANCE 

The  inquiry  of  course  here  Is:  Does  the 
amendment  as  to  the  particular  standard 
which  this  heading  embraces  Involve  the 
mere  refusal  to  comply  with  the  commands 
of  the  15th  amendment  as  previously  stated? 
This  leads  us  for  the  purpose  of  the  analysis 
to  recur  to  the  te.xt  of  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment. Its  opening  sentence  fixes  the  literacy 
standard  which  Is  all-lncluslve  since  It  is 
general  tn  its  expression  and  contains  no 
word  of  discrimination  on  account  of  race 
or  color  or  any  other  reason.  This  however 
Is  immediately  followed  by  the  provisions 
creating  the  standard  based  upon  the  con- 
dition existing  on  January  1,  1866,  and  carv- 
ing out  those  coming  under  tl^t  standard 
from  the  Inclusion  in  the  literacy  test  which 
would  have  controlled  them  but  for  the  ex- 
clusion thus  expressly  provided  for.  The 
provision  Is  this : 

"But  no  person  who  was,  on  January  1, 
1866.  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled 
to  vote  under  any  form  of  government,  or 
who  at  that  time  resided  in  some  foreign 
nation,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of  such 
person,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  because  of  his  inability  to  so  read 
and  write  sections  of  such  constitution." 

We  have  diflBculty  in  finding  words  to  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  conviction  we  enter- 
tain that  this  standard  has  the  character- 
istics which  the  Government  attributes  to  it 
than  does  the  mere  statement  of  the  text. 
It  is  true  It  contains  no  express  words  of  an 
exclusion  from  the  standard  which  it  estab- 
lishes of  any  person  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude  prohibited 
by  the  15th  amendment,  but  the  standard 
Itself  Inherently  brings  that  result  Into  exist- 
ence since  it  is  based  purely  upon  a  period  of 
time  before  the  enactment  of  the  15th 
amendment  and  makes  that  period  the  con- 
trolling and  dominant  test  of  the  right  of 
suffrage.  In  other  words,  we  seek  In  vain  for 
any  ground  which  would  sustain  any  other 
interpretation  but  that  the  provision,  recur- 
ring to  the  conditions  existing  before  the 
15th  amendment  was  adopted  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  the  15th  amendment  pro- 
hibited, proposed  by  in  substance  and  effect 
lifting  those  conditions  over  to  a  period  of 
time  after  the  amendment  to  make  them  the 
basis  of  the  right  to  suffrage  conferred  in 
direct  and  positive  disregard  of  the  15th 
amendment.    And  the  same  result,  we  are  of 
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opinion,  Is  demonstrated  by  considering 
whether  It  Is  possible  to  discover  any  basis  of 
t  reason  for  the  standard  thus  fixed  other  than 
the  purpose  above  stated.  We  say  this  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  discover  how.  unless 
,  the  prohibitions  of  the  15th  amendment  were 
I  considered,  the  slightest  reason  was  afforded 
for  basing  the  classification  upon  a  period  of 
time  prior  to  the  15th  amendment.  Certainly 
It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  particu- 
lar necromancy  In  the  time  named  which 
engendered  attributes  affecting  the  qualifica- 
tion to  vote  which  would  not  exist  at  an- 
other and  different  period  unless  the  15th 
amendment  was  In  view. 

While  these  considerations  establish  that 
the  standard  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  1866 
test  Is  void,  they  do  not  enable  us  to  rely 
even  to  the  first  question  asked  by  the  court 
below,  since  to  do  so  we  must  consider  the 
literacy  standard  established  by  the  suffrage 
amendment  and  the  possibility  of  its  sur- 
viving the  determination  of  the  fact  that  the 
1866  standard  never  took  life  since  it  was 
void  from  the  beginning  because  of  the  oper- 
ation upon  it  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  15th 
amendment.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  last 
heading: 

3.  THE  DETERxMINATION  OF  THE  VALIDITT  OF  THE 
LITERACY  TEST  AND  THE  POSSIBILFrY  OF  ITS 
SURVIVING  THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  1866 
STANDARD  \VITH  WHICH  IT  IS  ASSOCIATED  IN 
THE  SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  considered 
alone  since  as  we  have  seen  its  establishment 
was  but  the  exercise  by  a  State  of  a  lawful 
poweri  vested  In  it  not  subject  to  our  super- 
vision, and  indeed,  its  validity  is  admitted. 
Whether  this  test  is  so  connected  with  the 
other  one  relating  to  the  situation  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1866,  that  the  invalidity  of  the  latter 
requu-es  the  rejection  of  the  former  U  really 
a  question  of  State  law,  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  decision  on  the  subject  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State,  we  must  determine 
it    for    ourselves.     We   are   of   opinion    that 
neither  forms  of  classification  nor  methods 
of  enumeration  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  striking  down  a  provision  which  was  In- 
dependently legal  and  therefore  was  lawfully 
enacted  because  of  the  removal  of  an  illegal 
provision  with  which  the  legal  provision  or 
provisions   may   have   been    associated      We 
state   what   we   hold    to   be   the   rule   thus 
strongly  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  on 
a  subject  like  the  one  under  consideration 
involving  the  establishment  of  a  right  whose 
exercise   lies   at   the   very   basis   of   govern- 
ment a  much  more  exacting  standard  is  re- 
quired than  would  ordinarily  obtain  where 
the  influence  of  the  declared  unconstltutlon- 
allty  of  one  provision  of  a  statute  upon  an- 
other   and    constitutional    provision    Is    re- 
quired to  be  fixed.    Of  course,  rigorous  as  is 
this  rule  and  imperative  as  is  the  duty  not 
to  violate  It.  It  does  not  mean  that  It  applies 
m  a  case  where  it  expressly  appears  that  a 
contrary  conclusion  must  be  reached  if  the 
plain  letter  and  necessary  Intendment  of  the 
provision    under   consideration   so   compels 
or  where  such  a  result  Is  rendered  necessary 
because  to  follow  the  contrary  course  would 
give  rise  to  such  an  extreme  and  anomalous 
situation  as  would  cause  it  to  be  Impossible 
to  conclude  that  it  could  have  been   upon 
any  hypothesis  whatever  within  the  mind  of 
the  lawmaking  power. 

Does  the  general  rule  here  govern  or  Is 
the  case  controlled  by  one  or  the  other  of 
the  exceptional  conditions  which  we  have 
Just  stated  is  then  the  remaining  question 
to  be  decided.  Coming  to  solve  it  we  are 
of  opinion  that  by  a  consideration  of  the 
text  of  the  suffrage  amendment  Insofar  as  It 
deals  with  the  literacy  test  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  creates  the  standard  based  upon  con- 
ditions existing  on  January  1.  1866,  the  case 
la  taken  out  of  the  general  rule  and  brought 
under  the  first  of  the  exceptions  stated.     We 


say  this  because  In  our  opinion  the  very 
language  of  the  suffrage  amendment  ex- 
presses, not  by  implication  nor  by  forms  of 
classification  nor  by  the  order  In  which  they 
are  made,  but  by  direct  and  positive  language 
the  command  that  the  persons  embraced  In 
the  1866  standard  should  not  be  under  any 
conditions  subjected  to  the  literacy  test,  a 
command  which  would  be  virtually  set  at 
naught  if  on  the  obliteration  of  the  one 
standard  by  the  force  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment the  other  standard  should  be  held  to 
continue  In  force.' 

The  reasons  previously  stated  dispose  of 
the  case  and  make  it  plain  that  it  Is  our 
duty  to  answer  the  first  question,  ,"No."  and 
the  second,  "Yes";  but  before  we  direct  the 
entry  of  an  order  to  that  effect  we  come 
briefly  to  dispose  of  an  issue  the  considera- 
tion of  which  we  have  hitherto  postponed 
from  a  desire  not  to  break  the  continuity 
of  discussion  as  to  the  general  and  important 
subject  before  us. 

In  various  forms  of  statement  not  chal- 
lenging the  instructions  given  by  the  trial 
court  concretely  considered  concerning  the 
liability  of  the  election  officers  for  their 
official  conduct,  it  is  insisted  that  as  In  con- 
nection with  the  instructions  the  Jury  was 
charged  that  the  suffrage  amendment  was 
unconstitutional  because  of  Its  repugnancy 
to  the  15th  amendment,  therefore  taken  as  a 
whole  the  charge  was  erroneous.  But  we  are 
of  opinion  that  this  contention  Is  without 
me^lt.  especially  In  view  of  the  doctrine  long 
since  settled  concerning  the  self-executing 
power  of  the  15th  amendment  and  of  what 
we  have  held  to  be  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  suffrage  amendment  In  question.  The 
contention  concerning  the  inapplicability  of 
section  5508.  Rev.  Stat.,  now  section  19  of  the 
Penal  Code,  or  of  Its  repeal  by  Implication 
is  fully  answered  by  the  ruling  this  day  made 
in  United  States  v.  Mosley.  No.  180.  post,  p. 

oOo. 

We  answer  the  firstiquestlon,  "No."  and  the 
second  question  "Yes." 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
case  of  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Board  of 
Elections,  360  U.S.  45.  a  Negro  citizen  of 
North  Carolina  sued  to  have  the  literacy 
test  prescribed  by  that  State  for  voters 
declared  unconstitutional  and  void.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right  of 
States  to  enact  laws  calling  for  literacy 
tests.  Therefore,  we  again  have  an  ex- 
ample in  which,  in  spite  of  the  15th 
amendment,  the  right  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  prescribe  a  literacy 
test  was  upheld.  This  indicated  that  the 
States  have  that  power  and  that  the  15th 
amendment  did  in  no  manner  take  that 
power  away  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  marked  passages  from 
the  Lassiter  case  be  printed  in  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts   or   Lassiter   r.   Northampton 
Board   of   Education 


We  come  then  to  the  question  whether  a 
State  may  consistently  with  the  14th 
and  17th  amendments  apply  a  literacy 
test  to  all  voters  Irrespective  of  race  or 
color.  The  Court  in  Guinn  v.  United  States, 
supra,  ijt  366.  disposed  of  the  question  In  a 
few  words.  "No  time  need  be  spent  on  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  literacy  test 
considered  alone  since  as  we  have  seen  its 
establishment  was  but  the  exercise  by  the 
State  of  a  lawful  power  vested  in  it  not  sub- 
ject to  our  supervision,  and  Indeed.  Ite 
validity  is  admitted." 

The  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 


under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  mav  h. 
exercised.  Pope  v.  Williams.  193  US  621  Vw^ 
Mason  v.  Missouri,  179  U.S.  328.  335   absent 
of  course,  the  discrimination  which  the  Cnn 
stltutlon  condemns.     Article  I  section  2  nf 
the   Constitution,   in    its   provision  for  'thl 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Renrp 
sentatives  and  the  17th  amendment    la\tl 
provision  for  the  election  of  Senators   nro 
vide  that  officials  will  be  chosen  by  the  pen* 
pie.     Each   provision  goes  on  to  state  that 
"the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications   requisite   for   electors   of  the 
most   numerous  branch  of  the  State  leeis 
lature."    So  while  the  right  of  suffrage  u 
established  and  guaranteed  by  the  Constl 
tutlon    (Ex  parte   Yarhrough,    110  US    651 
663-665;    Smith    v.   Allwright,   321    US    649* 
661-662)    it  Is  subject  to  the  imposition  of 
State  standards  which  are  not  discrimina- 
tory and  which  do  not  contravene  any  re- 
striction that  Congress,  acting  pursuant  to 
its  constitutional  powers,  has  imposed     See 
United  States  v.  Classic,  313  TJS    299    315 
While   section   2   of   the    14th   amendment 
which  provides  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives  among   the    States   according  to 
their  respective  numbers  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State  (except  In- 
dians   not   taxed),   speaks  of   "the  right  to 
vote,"  the  right  protected  "refers  to  the  right 
to  vote  as  established  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution    of     the     State."     McPherson    v 
Blacker.  146  U.S.  1.  39. 

Two  States  require  that  the  voter  be  able 
to  read  and  write  English.  N.Y.  Election 
Code  §  150;  Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  §  247.131.  Wyo- 
ming (Wyo.  Comp.  Stat.  Ann.  §31-113)  and 
Connecticut  (Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  19-12)  re- 
quire that  the  voter  read  a  constitutional 
provision  in  English,  while  Virginia  (Va. 
Code  §  24-68)  requires  that  the  voting  appli- 
cation be  written  In  the  applicant's  hand  be- 
fore the  registrar  and  without  aid.  sugges- 
tion or  memoranda.  Washington  (Wash. 
Rev.  Code  §  29.07.070)  has  the  requirement 
that  the  voter  be  able  to  read  and  speak  the 
English  language. 

Georgia  requires  that  the  voter  read  In- 
telligibly and  write  legibly  a  section  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Constitution.  If  he  is  phy- 
sically unable  to  do  so.  he  may  qualify  if 
he  can  give  a  reasonable  Interpretation  of  a 
section  read  to  him.  An  alternative  means 
of  qualifying  Is  provided:  if  one  has  good 
character  and  understands  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  republi- 
can government,  and  he  can  answer  correctly 
20  of  30  questions  listed  In  the  statute  (e.g.. 
How  does  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  pro- 
vide that  a  county  site  may  be  changed? 
What  Is  treason  agalMst  the  State  of  Georgia? 
Who  are  the  sollcltc*  general  and  the  Judge 
of  the  State  Judicial  Circuit  In  which  you 
live?)  he  is  eligible  to  vote.  Geo.  Code  Ann. 
§§34-117.43-120. 

In  Louisiana  one  qualifies  if  he  can  read 
and  write  English  or  his  mother  tongue,  is  of 
good  character,  and  understands  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  If  he  cannot  read 
and  write,  he  can  qualify  If  he  can  give  a 
reasonable  Interpretation  of  a  section  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Constitution  when  read  to 
him,  and  If  he  Is  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  La. 
Rev.  Stat..  Tit.  18.  §  31. 

In  Mississippi  the  applicant  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write  a  section  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution and  give  a  reasonable  Interpreta- 
tion of  it.  He  must  also  demonstrate  to  the 
registrar  a  reasonable  understanding  of  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under 
a  constitutional  form  of  government.  Miss. 
Code  Ann.  §  3213. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  deelres  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  Is  wide  scope  for 
exercise  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
quirements, age.  previous  criminal  record 
{Davis  v.  Beason,  133  U.S.  333.  345-347)  are 
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obvious  examples  indicating  factors  which  a 
State  may  take  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  voters.  The 
ability  to  read  and  write  likewise  has  some 
relation  to  standards  designed  to  promote 
Intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and 
illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race,  creed,  color, 
and  sex.  as  reports  around  the  world  show.' 
Literacy  and  Intelligence  are  obviously  not 
synonymous.  Illiterate  people  may  be  intel- 
ligent voters.  Yet  in  our  society  where  news- 
papers, periodicals,  books,  and  other  printed 
matter  canvass  and  debate  campaign  issues, 
a  State  might  conclude  that  only  those  who 
are  literate  should  exercise  the  franchise.  Cf . 
Franklin  v.  Harper,  205  Ga.  779.  55  S.E.  2d 
221,  appeal  dismissed  339  U.S.  946.  It  was 
said  last  century  in  Massachusetts  that  a 
literacy  test  was  designed  to  Insure  an  "in- 
dependent and  intelligent"  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.'  Stone  v.  Smith,  159  Mass. 
413-414.  34  N.E.  521.  North  Carolina  agrees. 
We  do  not  sit  in  Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of 
that  policy.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that 
It  Is  not  an  allowable  one  measured  by  con- 
stitutional standards. 

Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  Its  face, 
may  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dis- 
crimination which  the  15th  amendment  was 
designed  to  uproot.  No  such  Influence  is 
charged  here.  On  the  other  hand,  a  literacy 
test  may  be  unconstitutional  on  Its  face. 
In  Davis  v.  Schnell.  81  P.  Supp.  872,  aff'd  336 
U.S.  933,  the  test  was  the  citizen's  ability  to 
"understand  and  explain"  an  article  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  legislative  setting 
of  that  provision  and  the  great  discretion  it 
vested  in  the  registrar  made  clear  that  a 
literacy  requirement  was  merely  a  device  to 
make  racial  discrimination  easy.  We  cannot 
make  the  same  inference  here.  The  present 
requirement,  applicable  to  members  of  all 
races,  Is  that  the  prospective  voter  "be  able 
to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina  In  the  English 
language."  That  seems  to  us  to  be  one  fair 
way  of  determining  whether  a  person  is 
literate,  not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay 
springes  for  the  citizen.  Certainly  we  can- 
not condemn  It  on  Its  face  as  a  device  un- 
related to  the  desire  of  North  Carolina  to 
raise  the  standards  for  people  of  all  races 
who  cast  the  ballot. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  case  of  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S. 
65,  Carrington  had  moved  to  the  State 
of  Texas  while  a  member  of  the  armed 
services  and  established  his  domicile  in 
that  State  with  the  intent  to  make  his 
permanent  residence  there. 

A  provision  of  the  Texas  constitution 
prohibited  servicemen  from  voting  ex- 
cept in  the  place  of  his  residence  at  the 
time  he  entered  the  service. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  State 
can  impose  reasonable  residence  require- 

*  World  Illiteracy  at  Mid-Century.  Unesco 
(1957). 

'Nineteen  States,  Including  North  Caro- 
lina, have  some  sort  of  literacy  requirement 
as  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  voting. 
Five  require  that  the  voter  be  able  to  read 
a  section  of  trie  State  or  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  write  his  own  name.  Arizona  Rev. 
Stat.  §  16-101;  Cal.  Election  Code  §  220;  Del. 
Code  Ann.,  Tit.  15.  §  1701;  Me.  Rev.  Stat.,  c. 
3,  5  2;  Mass.  Gen.  L.  Ann.,  c.  51.  §  1.  Five 
require  that  the  elector  be  able  to  read  and 
write  a  section  of  the  Federal  or  State  Con- 
stitution. Ala.  Code.  1940,  Tit.  17,  §  32;  N.H. 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  ?§  55:10-55:12;  N.C.  Gen. 
Stat.  5  163-28;  Okla.  Stat.  Ann..  Tit.  26,  i  61; 
S.C.  Code  5  23-62.  Alabama  also  requires 
that  the  voter  be  of  "good  character" 
and  "embrace  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
citizenship"  under  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions.  Ala.  Code.  Tit.  17,  8  32  (1955 
Supp.). 


ments,  but  that  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
Texas  could  not  prevent  a  man  from 
registering  merely  because  he  was  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  Court  discussed  a 
State's  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
provide  qualifications  for  voting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  the  Carrington  case  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpt  From  Carrington  v.  Rash 

Texas  has  unquestioned  power  to  Impose 
reasonable  residence  restrictions  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  ballot.  Pope  v.  Williams,  193 
U.S.  621.  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of 
the  historic  function  of  the  States  to  estab- 
lish, on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  other 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. Indeed,  "[t]he  States  have  long  been 
held  to  have  broad  powers  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  the  right  of  suffrage 
may  be  exercised."  Lassiter  v.  Northampton 
Election  Bd.,  360  U.S.  45,  50.  Compare  United 
States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299;  Ex  parte  Yar- 
hrough, 110  UJS.  651.  "In  other  words,  the 
privilege  to  vote  in  a  State  Is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Itself,  to  be  exer- 
cised as  the  State  may  direct,  and  upon  such 
terms  as  to  It  may  seem  proper,  provided, 
of  course,  no  discrimination  is  made  between 
individuals  In  violation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution."   Pope  V.  Williams,  supra  at  632. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope,  before  the  debate  is  over,  that  Sen- 
ators will  make  an  effort  to  read  and 
study  some  of  the  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  by  opponents  of  the  bill. 

As  stated  earlier,  we  from  the  South 
will  attempt  to  propose  amendments  in 
an  effort  to  bring  the  bill  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution.  I  feel  confident 
that  If  we  are  successful  in  doing  so — 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  had  been 
successful  in  adopting  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  disinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  today,  and  the 
amendment  offered  several  days  ago  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  we  from  the 
South  would  not  be  holding  up  a  vote  on 
this  measure.  However,  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  I  believe  that  I  speak  for 
the  majority  of  Senators  who  oppose  the 
bill,  so  long  as  the  bill  remains  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  we  do  not  propose  to  vote  on 
the  measure. 

We  are  hopeful  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture we  shall  be  able  to  propose  further 
amendments  to  the  end  that  Senators 
may  see  the  light. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Senators  would 
see  the  light  If  only  we  could  set  aside 
the  politics  which  are  involved  in  the 
measure.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  whenever  issues  of  this  kind  be- 
come involved  in  politics,  the  individuals 
dealing  with  those  issues  seem  to  lose 
their  sense  of  reason. 

There  are  many  good  lawyers  in  the 
Senate.  If  only  a  study  of  the  amend- 
ments that  we  propose  were  made  in  the 
light  of  the  Constitution.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  individual  Senators  would  vote  for 
those  amendments.  If  that  were  to 
happen,  I  have  no  doubt  that  debate  on 
the  measure  could  be  completed  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  longer 
than  I  anticipated  speaking.  I  believe 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  desires  to  speak.  I 
told  the  Senator  that  I  would  speak  for 
probably  2  hours.  However.  I  have  been 
speaking  now  for  almost  3  hours.  If  I 
have  inconvenienced  the  Senator,  I 
apologize. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  EFFORTS 
TO  INHIBIT  FULlIdISCUSSION  OF 
THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROUTY.i  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Last  Saturday,  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel  in  Washington,  a  group  entitled. 
"The  Inter-University  Committee  for 
Public  Hearings  oh  Vietnam"  sponsored 
what  it  called  a  "NationaJ  Teach-in  on 
the  Vietnam  War."  This  program  re- 
sulted from  the  labors  of  a  preparatory 
committee  based  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  the  sponsors  included 
some  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  our 
Nation. 

The  purposes  of  this  program  were  an- 
nounced as  these:  To  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  upon  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam ;  to  examine  the 
process  of  decisionmaking  in  foreign  af- 
fairs to  reevaluate  the  assumptions  and 
goals  underlying  our  foreign  policy;  and 
to  explore  and  examine  critically  the 
various  policy  choices  facing  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  main  event  of  this  meeting  was  to 
have  been  a  debate  between  a  panel 
headed  by  President  Johnson's  chief  ad- 
viser on  foreign  policy,  Mr.  McGeorge, 
Bundy.  and  a  panel  of  critics  of  the 
present  administration's  policy. 

From  what  I  have  been  reading  in 
the  papers,  some  earlier  teach-ins  of  this 
sort  held  around  the  country  departed 
radically  from  the  standards  of  intel- 
lectual discourse  which  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  educating  America's 
young  men  and  women.  Pertiaps  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  deficiencies  of  these 
earlier  meetings — many  of  which  report- 
edly degenerated  into  emotional  and  ill 
informed  outbursts  against  President 
Johnson's  actions  in  southeast  Asia — 
meticulous  care  was  shown  by  the  orga- 
nizing committee  on  guaranteeing  that 
Saturday's  program  would  be  a  full,  fair, 
and  free  discussion  conducted  on  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  level  of 
academic  inquiry.  I  have  been  told  that 
in  negotiating  the  format  of  Mr.  Bundy's 
announced  appearance,  the  sponsoring 
committee  made  30  different  changes  in 
their  suggested  program.  This  was  done 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Bundy's  desire  for  abso- 
lutely fair  treatment  for  critics  and  sup- 
porters alike.  This  Mr.  Bundy  acknowl- 
edged when  he  said  in  a  statement  Sat- 
urday : 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  this 
particular  meeting,  so  far  as  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  them,  have  been  fair  to  a  fault. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  truly  informa- 
tive high  level  clash  of  opinion  on  our 
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Vietnam  policy,  over  2.000  people  were 
present  in  the  Sheraton  ballroom  at  2 
o'clock  Saturday  afternoon.  National 
radio  and  television  was  on  hand.  A 
telephone  linkage  system  was  set  up  to 
pipe  the  debate  to  over  140  colleges  and 
organizations  across  the  counti-y. 
JVhat  these  people  did  not  know,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sunday  Star,  was  that  at 
10  Saturday  morning,  two  of  the  pro- 
gram's sponsors  had  been  called  to  the 
White  House.  There  they  were  handed 
a  statement  to  be  read  at  2  p.m..  which 
said  that  Mr.  Bundy  would  not  be  present 
due  to  unspecified  "other  duties." 

The  White  House  would  not  let  this 
infonnation  be  released  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  program— after  more  than 
2,000  people  had  paid  $2  apiece  to  get 
into  the  hall. 

Nor.  apparently,  did  Mr.  Bimdy  ar- 
range to  send  a  substitute.  Could  it  have 
been,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a  mo- 
mentous crisis  was  brewing  Saturday 
afternoon  that  the  White  House,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment could  not  produce  even  one 
spokesman  to  defend  their  policies  in 
Vietnam  to  an  audience,  live  and  hooked- 
in,  of  tens  of  thousands  of  persons?  If  it 
was  such  an  overwhelming  crisis,  Mr. 
President.  I  regret  to  observe  that  the 
leaders  of  Congress  were  not  notified  of 
it.  nor  were  they  invited  to  the  White 
House  for  a  top-secret  session.  If  it  was 
not  a  great  crisis,  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration owes  these  thousands  of  people, 
and  indeed  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
were  eager  to  read  the  accounts  in  their 
daily  papers  and  hear  and  see  the  pro- 
ceedings on  their  radio  and  television 
sets,  an  honest  explanation. 

The  administration  may  have  erred 
when  it  permitted  Mr.  Bundy  to  accept 
the  professors'  invitation — and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  did.  But  once 
Mr.  Bundy  agreed  to  appear,  regardless 
of  his  professed  qualifications  regarding 
emergency  duties,  he  should  have  made 
evei-y  possible  effort  to  be  present.  When 
this  became  impossible,  he  should  have 
arranged  for  a  substitute  spokesman  to 
take  the  Government's  position.  Bar- 
ring that,  he  should  have  made  the  pro- 
spective absence  of  any  administration 
spokesman  known  to  the  public  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  to  him— at  10  Satur- 
day morning  instead  of  2  in  the  after- 
noon. And  «ven  if  he  did  not  do  all 
these  things,  he  should  at  least  have  sent 
to  the  sponsoring  committee  a  courteous 
note  of  apologj'. 

I  say  a  courteous  note  of  apology,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  ha\e  read  the  ac- 
tual statement  released  by  Mr.  Bundy 
and  I  for  one  find  it  in  very  poor  taste. 
Once  having  agreed  to  appear,  wisely  or 
unwisely.  Mr.  Bundy  made  a  commit- 
ment to  his  hosts.  The  least  he  could 
have  done,  when  pressing  and  legitimate 
duties  prevented  his  fulfilling  that  com- 
mitment, would  have  been  to  express 
sincere  regrets.  For  this  he  could  have 
been  reasonably  excused. 

But  the  statement  Mr.  Bundy  chose 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  sponsors  for 
reading  at  the  meeting  cannot,  Mr. 
President,  be  termed  a  courteous  note  of 
apology.    In  that  note,  following  the  ex- 
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pression  of  regrets.  Mr.  Bundy  offers  the 
following  gratuitous  observations: 

1.  It  may  be  true — although  I  have  no 
firsthand  knowledge — that  some  of  your 
meetings  on  Vietnam  have  faUed  to  meet  the 
standards  appropriate  to  university  and  col- 
lege dlscwsEicn. 

2.  It  may  also  be  true — and  I  have  thought 
so  once  or  twice  myself — that  a  few  of  those 
who  feel  strongly  about  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  have  been  more  Interested  in  pres- 
sure upon  the  administration  than  In  fair 
discussion  with  its  representatives. 

3.  The  American  people  know  that  those 
who  are  protesting  are  only  a  small  minor- 
ity— indeed  a  small  minority — of  American 
teachers  and  students. 

4.  I  recognize  the  entire  sincerity  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  now  disagree 
with  our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

5.  I  trust  that  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon will  not  turn  upon  charge  and  counter- 
.^harge  against  the  motives  of  those  with 
whom  we  dl&agrce. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  these 
statements  a  little  more  closely. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Bundy  links  the 
defects  of  earlier  meetings  with  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Saturday  meeting,  thus 
tending  to  bring  them  into  an  unfavor- 
able light — this,  though  he  admits  that 
the  arrangements  committee  had  been 
"fair  to  a  fault, "  and  though,  so  I  am 
told,  he  himself  approved  the  panelists, 
both  pro  and  con,  in  advance. 

In  the  second  place.  Mr.  Bundy  at- 
tempts to  imply  that  some  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  progi-am  could  be  expected 
to  disregard  the  standards  of  fair  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Bundy  attempts 
to  minimLze  the  importance  of  the  views 
of  the  sponsoring  committee  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  great  majority  of  American 
teachers  and  students  believe  otherwise — 
a  sort  of  truth-by-numbers  proposition. 
I  frankly  hope,  and  believe,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  do  not 
share  the  views  of  the  professors  who 
organized  this  committee.  But  I  do  not 
like  to  see  minority  views  assailed  merely 
because  they  are  views  of  a  minority.  To 
espouse  such  a  doctrine  would  certainly 
not  aid  the  cause  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  which  I  belong,  currently  a  minority 
in  Congress.  » 

In  the  fourth  place.  Mr.  Bundy,  while 
recognizing  the  sincerity  of  most  of  his 
chtics.  slyly  implies  that  many  critics— 
perhaps  the  ones  he  is  addressing — are 
not  sincerely  motivated. 

And  in  the  fifth  place  he  voices  his 
hope  that  the  panelists  of  the  day  would 
not  question  the  motives  of  those  with 
whom  they  disagreed — in  my  opinion  a 
most  gratxiltous  comment. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  cleai*.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  in  no  way  associated  with 
this  national  teach-in  program.  I  have 
never  had  any  dealings  with  its  sponsors. 
From  what  I  have  read  of  their  opinions, 
I  am  sure  I  would  take  strong  exception 
to  many  of  their  suggestions  on  Vietnam 
policy.  Three  years  ago,  I  cast  the  only 
vote  against  the  President's  Cuban  crisis 
resolution  on  the  ground  that  it  is  weak 
and  mealy-mouthed.  A  week  ago  Thurs- 
day, with  the  Presidents  request  for  $700 
million  in  additional  funds  pending  be- 
fore this  body,  I  stood  on  this  floor  and 
called  for  a  permanent,  continuing  dec 


laration  of  American  will  to  counter 
the  aggressive  designs  of  communism 
"When  the  cause  is  just,  the  threat  clear 
and  the  implications  of  irresolution 
ominous."  I  said  on  that  occasion,  "our 
adversaries  must  be  left  with  no  shred  of 
doubt  that  the  American  people  stand 
behind  their  Govenunent  in  a  swift  ef- 
fective defense  of  freedom."  I  have  iong 
felt  that  the  forces  of  the  free  world 
should  have  been  permitted  to  press  to 
victory  in  Korea,  and  not  forced  to  accept 
the  moral  deieat  of  stalemate  against 
aggression.  When  Communist  elements 
maneuver  to  seize  control  of  a  revolution, 
such  as  the  present  one  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  find  me  backing  his  decision 
to  commit  U.S.  power  to  halt  the  spread 
of  communism. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  my 
views  on  American  policy  toward  Com- 
munist aggression  would  find  few  if  any 
supportei-s  among  the  committee  of  pro- 
fessors responsible  for  this  teach-in 
meeting.  I  do  not  rise  to  defend  theirs. 
But  I  am  alarmed  at  what  I  perceive  as 
an  attempt  by  this  administration  to 
confound  and  discredit  sincere  oppo- 
nents of  administration  policy  by  such 
recent  actions  and  statements  as  those 
of  Mr.  Bundy. 

Fundamental  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  in  a  democracy  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know — to  know  the  facts 
of  the  situation,  insofar  as  those  facts 
can  be  revealed  without  endangering 
legitimate  national  security,  to  know  the 
policy  their  government  is  following,  and 
to  know  the  true  reasons  for  that  policy. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  take  the  lead  in  foreign  policy— 
on  that  we  all  agree.  On  occasion  he 
will  have  to  make  a  decision  that  is  po- 
litically unpopular — a  precedent  estab- 
lished by  President  Washington  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  Jay  Treaty.  But  if 
the  executive  branch  has  certain  pre- 
rogatives in  the  field  of  foreign  policy, 
it  also  has  the  solemn  responsibility  to 
make  available  to  the  American  people 
the  essential  information  on  which  ra- 
tional discussion  can  be  based.  To  abdi- 
cate this  responsibility  is  not  the  way 
of  a  democracy.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
way  of  autocracy. 

Should  anyone  desire  an  example,  Mr. 
President,  I  need  only  point  to  Soviet 
Russia;  or  to  the  more  extreme  practices 
of  Red  China.  Americans  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  rightfully  deplore  the  govern- 
ments of  those  lands  for  their  rigid  sup- 
pression of  the  facts  of  international  re- 
lations, for  their  twisted  distortions  of 
world  politics,  for  their  vigilant  efforts 
to  keep  the  truth  from  their  people. 
When  the  day  comes  and  we  must  all 
hope  it  will,  that  the  professors  of  Rus- 
sia can  stage  a  national  "teach-in"  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Kremlin,  then  the  pros- 
pects for  a  genuine  peace  in  the  world 
will  be  much  brighter  than  they  are 
today. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  there  is  wide- 
spread belief  that  this  administration  Is 
deliberately  concealing  the  hard  truth 
from  the  American  people.  The  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  Party,  adopted 
at   San   Francisco   last  July,   reflected 
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much  sentiment  at  that  time  when  it 
said: 

This  administration  has  adopted  the 
policies  of  news  management  and  unjustifi- 
able secrecy,  in  the  guise  of  guarding  the 
Nation's  security;  it  has  shown  a  contempt 
of  the  people  to  know  the  truth. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  per- 
formance of  McGeorge  Bundy  and  the 
administration  last  Saturday  reflects 
that  same  contempt  of  the  people  to 
know  the  truth. 

Is  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia  so  in- 
defensible that  no  one  in  Mr.  Bundy's 
ab.sence  could  meet  the  attacks  of  earnest 
critics?  Is  the  administration  so  un- 
sure of  itself  and  of  the  basic  soundness 
of  its  Vietnam  policy,  that  it  must, 
through  one  of  its  most  senior  spokes- 
men, attempt  to  cast  discredit  and  im- 
pute insincerity  to  the  sponsoring  com- 
mittee of  this  great  nationwide  debate  on 
Vietnam? 

During  his  remarks  criticizing  present 
Vietnam  policy,  Prof.  George  Kahin,  of 
Cornell  University,  said  Saturday: 

Finally,  for  those  many  Americans  who 
Btill  regard  full  public  discussion  of  vitally 
important  national  Issues  as  essential  to  our 
brand  of  democracy,  there  is  a  particularly 
disquieting  aspect  of  this  situation.  Realiz- 
ing as  they  do  that  an  informed  public  dis- 
cussion requires  access  to  all  the  relevant 
facts,  they  can  only  be  deeply  disturbed 
when  a  spokesman  for  the  newspaper  editors 
of  this  country  feels  compelled  to  state,  as 
he  did  last  month,  that  the  American  "press 
in  Vietnam  faces  stronger  restrictions  than 
it  ever  has  In  wartime"  and  that  we  are  get- 
ting "contradictions,  doubletalk.  and  half- 
truths"  from  the  Government  concerning  the 
situation  In  Vietnam.  And  surely  Americans 
have  grounds  for  concern  when  the  New 
York  Times  can  editorialize  as  It  did  not  long 
afterwards,  that  "high  ranking  representa- 
tives of  Government  In  Washington  and  in 
Saigon  'have  so'  obscured,  confused,  or  dis- 
torted news  from  Vietnam"  or  have  made 
such  "fatuously  erroneous  evaluations  about 
the  course  of  the  war"  that  the  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  sacrificed. 

Regardless  of  his  personal  views  on 
Vietnam  policy.  Professor  Kahin  has 
touched  an  exceedingly  sore  point.  A 
growing  number  of  Americans,  including 
many  very  respectable  and  influential 
persons,  are  beginning  to  lose  faith  in 
the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Let  me  quote,  too,  from  a  perceptive 
article  published  in  the  spring  1965  is- 
sue of  Columbia  University  Forum.  It 
was  written  by  Arnold  Beichman,  a  spe- 
cial correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribime.    Mr.  Beicliman  says: 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  14,  1964,  a  press 
conference  was  convened  at  U.S.  military 
headquarters  In  Saigon,  known  as  MAC-V. 
The  spokesman  was  an  American  general  who 
Btlll  cannot  be  Identified.  I  was  there;  so 
were  a  dozen  other  reporters.  Purpose  of 
the  briefing,  not  Immediately  apparent:  to 
confuse  the  reporters,  the  folks  back  home. 
Congress,  the  Republicans  convening  at  the 
Cow  Palace.  The  Vietnamese  were  saying 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Commtmlst  in- 
filtration from  North  Vietnam.  True  or  not? 
To  confirm  meant  a  corollary  question — what 
did  the  United  States  Intend  to  do  about  it? 
To  deny  meant  an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion—were our  Vietnamese  allies  lying  and  if 
60  why?    Result: 

Associated  Press,  Saigon,  July  14:  "A  rank- 
ing U.S.  military  spokesman  denied  Tuesday 


that  there  were  Indications  regular  North 
Vietnamese  Army  units  were  moving  Into 
South  Vietnam." 

United  Press  International,  Saigon.  July 
14:  "The  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  military 
here  announced  tonight  that  Communist 
North  Vietnam  had  accelerated  Its  Infiltra- 
tion into  the  south  and  that  the  stepped-up 
Communist  activity  has  Introduced  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  danger  In  the  four  provinces 
nearest  North  Vietnam." 

Outright  contradiction  of  this  sort  Is  rare; 
it  Is  even  rarer,  however,  to  discover  the 
truth  so  soon  after  the  untruth.  When,  last 
February  28,  the  State  Department  released 
a  white  paper  detailing  North  Vietnamese  in- 
cursions south  of  the  17th  parallel,  It  cited 
as  evidence  the  very  source  of  Vietnamese  in- 
telligence that  the  U.S.  military  spokesman 
was  pooh-poohing  at  the  July  14  press  con- 
ference. 

I  recall,  too,  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  euphoric  statements  by  American  gen- 
erals in  Vietnam,  Secretary  McNamara, 
and  others,  to  the  effect  that  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  would  be  reduced  by 
the  end  of  1965,  that  the  war  was  swiftly 
turning  in  favor  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  men  as  well  traveled  and  ob- 
servant as  these  top  administration 
spokesmen  could  seriously  entertain  such 
enthusiastically  optimistic  views  about 
what  has  consistently  appeared  to  be  a 
deteriorating  situation.  Such  state- 
ments are  not  a  contribution  but  a  dis- 
service to  the  building  of  public  support 
for  American  policy  here  at  home. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  have  always 
advocated  stiff  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression,  whether  in  Cuba,  Berlin. 
Vietnam,  Korea,  or  elsewhere.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  have  issued  bitter  at- 
tacks on  President  Johnson's  actions  in 
Vietnam — although  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
interpreted  as  endorsing  each  and  every 
move  he  has  made. 

But  even  if  I  stood  in  enthusiastic  100 
percent  agreement  with  the  President  on 
Vietnam,  I  could  not  but  be  seriously 
concerned  about  this  growing  belief — 
foolishly  magnified  by  the  administra- 
tion— that  the  U.S.  Government  is  no 
longer  a  credible  source  of  information 
for  the  American  people. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr. 
President,  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know. 

They  have  a  right  to  hear  our  na- 
tional policies  attacked  and  defended. 
They  have  a  right  to  evaluate  various 
courses  of  action,  and  to  express  their 
preferences.  If  it  ever  becomes  other- 
wise, Mr.  President,  God  save  America. 

It  is  the  people  of  America,  and  not 
Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Bundy  or  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara or  Mr.  Rusk,  who  must  pay  the 
bills  of  war.  It  is  the  people  of  America 
who  must  provide  the  dollars  and  the 
sweat  and  the  blood  when  our  fighting 
men  go  into  battle.  It  is  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  America  who  must  face 
the  prospect  of  that  heartbreaking  tele- 
gram from  the  Defense  Department, 
which  begins  "We  regret  to  inform  you." 
The  people  of  America  are  not  sheep, 
to  be  shorn  of  their  wool  and  carved  up 
into  lamb  chops  at  the  decree  of  our  top 
policymakers.  They  must  have  a  voice, 
they  must  have  the  facts,  they  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  play  their  proper  part 


in  the  crucial  decisions  that  face  our  Na- 
tion. By  confusing  the  press,  distorting 
some  facts  and  ignoring  others,  by  subtle 
efforts  to  discredit  its  critics,  this  ad- 
ministration has  come  perilously  close  to 
losing  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  at  a  time  when  that  confidence  is 
most  sorely  needed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  about 
Senator  Goldwater  in  the  election  cam- 
paign last  fall,  in  my  heart  I  know  one 
thing:  as  President,  he  would  not  have 
been  afraid  to  level  with  the  American 
people  who  elected  him.  Today,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  sincerely  fear  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
courage  to  lay  all  the  facts  on  the  line. 

What  is  the  danger,  Mr.  Piesident? 
The  danger  is  that  an  administration 
which  loses  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  extreme  difficulty 
obtaining  support  for  its  policies — even 
if  those  policies,  seen  in  full  perspective, 
are  wise  and  appropriate.  When  an  ad- 
ministration loses  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  the  cries  of  its  critics  gain  cre- 
dence. In  this  case,  the  impassioned 
pleas  of  those  who  would  have  us  retreat 
and  withdraw  before  the  Communist 
threat  in  Vietnam  may  well  gain  new 
adherents — not  for  the  intrinsic  validity 
of  their  views,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
low,  but  from  a  revulsion  against  a  dis- 
trusted administration  that  has  em- 
braced, however  cautiously,  an  opposite 
policy  of  firmness  and  strength. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  an  in- 
tellectually sound  and  cogent  case  may 
be  made  for  a  hard,  tough,  U.S.  stance 
in  southeast  Asia.  Were  I  a  top  policy- 
maker in  the  executive  branch,  I  should 
have  no  fear  of  taking  such  a  policy  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  ap- 
pealing for  their  support.  But  under  no 
cu-cumstances,  Mr.  President,  would  I 
conceal  the  truth,  confuse  the  facts,  and 
assault  the  motives  of  those  who  opposed 
my  views.  To  do  so  would  be  only  to 
destroy,  in  the  long  run,  the  public  sup- 
port without  which  no  policy,  however 
sound,  can  survive. 

I  recognize  well  that  in  a  group  as 
large  and  diverse  as  the  Inter-University 
Committee  for  Public  Hearings  on  Viet- 
nam there  will  be  some  whose  support  of 
and  loyalty  to  the  United  States  is  open 
to  question.  But  that  is  not  of  prime  im- 
portance. What  is  important  is  that  the 
American  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  a  calm,  reasonable  dialog  on  fun- 
damental foreign  policy  decisions,  de- 
cisions which  they  may  ultimately  be 
assessed  for  in  tax  dollars  ahd  blood. 
With  only  an  occasional  unfortunate  ex- 
ception, Saturday's  teach-in  program 
was  a  calm,  rational  debate  on  the  future 
of  American  policy,  a  debate  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  desirable  and  healthy  thing  in 
a  democracy. 

I  can  only  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  administration  takes  close  note  of 
the  criticisms  brought  against  its  policy 
of  limited  news  and  limited  debate  on 
Vietnam — criticisms  originating  among 
the  press,  the  academic  community,  and 
Congress,  but  now  spreading  to  a  Arger 
segment  of  the  public — and  that  it  re- 
dedicates  itself  to  a  full,  fair,  free,  and 
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honest  debate  on  a  matter  of  such  con- 
sequence to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Bundy's 
statement  to  the  professors  on  Saturday 
*  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
along  with  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  of  May  16.  1965,  by 
Mary  McGrory,  entitled  "Ex-Dean  Be- 
comes Dropout,"  and  an  editorial  from 
today's  New  York  Times  entitled  "Les- 
son in  Democracy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Statement  by  McGeorce  Bundt,  to 
THE  Inter-University  Committee  for  a 
Public  Hearing  on  Vietnam,  May  15,  1965 

I  greatly  regret  that  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  this  after- 
j  noon  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
^  looked  forward  to  this  meeting,  and  I  hate 
to  miss  it.  When  I  accepted  your  invitation, 
I  did  so  with  the  warning  that  I  might  be 
unable  to  attend  because  of  other  duties. 
It  gives  me  no  pleasure  that  this  warning 
has  come  true. 

I  regret  my  absence  the  more  because  I 
wholly  disagree  with  those  who  have  argued 
that  it  Is  Inappropriate  for  a  Government  of- 
ficial to  take  part  In  a  discussion  of  this 
kind.  It  may  be  true — although  I  have  no 
firsthand  knowledge — that  some  of  your 
meetings  on  Vietnam  have  failed  to  meet 
the  standards  appropriate  to  university  and 
college  discussion.  It  may  also  be  true — 
and  I  have  thought  so  once  or  twice  my- 
self— that  a  few  of  those  who  feel  strongly 
about  the  situation  in  Vietnam  have  been 
more  interested  in  pressure  upon  the  ad- 
ministration than  in  fair  discussion  with  its 
representatives.  But  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  this  particular  meeting,  so 
far  as  I  have  knowledge  of  them,  have  been 
fair  to  a  fault.  I  am  confident  that  the 
discussion  this  afternoon  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Professor  Nagel  will  be  a  model 
of  its  kind.  Members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity and  members  of  the  administration 
share  a  deep  interest  in  the  encouragement 
of  such  fair  and  open  discussion. 

It  has  been  argued  that  debate  of  this 
kind  should  be  avoided  because  It  can  give 
encouragement  to  the  adversaries  of  our 
country.  There  is  some  ground  for  this 
argument,  since  it  is  true  that  Communists 
have  little  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
debate  in  a  free  society.  The  Chinese  will 
continue  to  pretend — and  perhaps  in  part  to 
believe — that  American  policy  Is  weaker  be- 
cause 700  faculty  members  have  made  a  pro- 
test against  our  policy  In  Vietnam.  The 
American  people — whatever  their  opinion — 
know  better.  They  know  that  those  who  are 
protesting  are  only  a  minority — indeed  a 
small  minority — of  American  teachers  and 
students.  They  know  also  that  even  within 
that  minority  the  great  majority  accept  and 
respect  the  right  and  duty  of  the  American 
administration  to  meet  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  conduct  of  oxir  foreign 
affairs. 

The  American  people  know  that  the  real 
day  of  danger  will  come  when  we  are  afraid 
of  any  unpopular  minority,  or  unwilling  to 
reply  to  Its  voices.  They  understand  what 
Communists  cannot  understand  at  all — that 
open  discussion  between  our  citizens  and 
their  Government  Is  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem of  our  free  society.  We  cannot  let  the 
propaganda  of  totalltarl»ns  divert  us  from 
our  necessary  argumenta^wlth  one  another — 
any  more  than  we  shoulia^let  them  be  misled 
by  such  debates  if  we  can  help  it. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  in  this  brief  mes- 
sage for  a  rehearsal  of  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration on  Vietnam.  Let  me  take  only 
a  word  to  speak  of  our  purpose  there.  That 
purpose  Is  peace — for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 


the  people  of  southeast  Asia,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  We  evidently  differ  on 
the  choice  of  ways  and  means  to  peace,  in 
what  we  all  must  recognize  to  be  a  complex, 
ugly  and  demanding  situation.  Those  differ- 
ences may  go  deep  to  the  nature  of  the  poll- 
tics  of  Asia,  to  the  legitimacy  of  force  in  the 
face  of  armed  attack  and  to  the  true  pros- 
pects and  purposes  of  the  people  of  Vietnam 
themselves. 

But  my  own  assessment  Is  that  what  di- 
vides us  is  less  than  what  unites  us.  None 
of  us  wants  the  war  to  be  enlarged.  All  of 
us  want  a  decent  settlement.  None  of  us 
wants  other  men  to  be  forced  under  a  totali- 
tarian political  authority.  All  of  us  seek  a 
solution  In  which  American  troops  can  be 
honorably  withdrawn.  None  of  us — I  hope — 
believes  that  these  are  easy  goals.  All  of  us — 
I  trtist — are  prepared  to  be  steadfast  In  the 
pursuit  of  our  purposes. 

I  recognize  the  entire  sincerity  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  now  disagree  with 
our  policy  In  Vietnam.  I  think  many  of  these 
critics  have  been  wrong  in  earlier  moments 
of  stress  and  danger,  and  I  think  many  of 
them  misunderstand  the  hard  realities  of 
this  dangerous  world.  But  thelT  good  faith 
and  good  Intent  are  not  In  question — and  on 
other  Issues  at  other  times  their  efforts  have 
been  of  great  service  to  their  country. 

Having  said  this  much,  perhaps  I  can  ask 
in  return  that  these  critics  should  recognize 
that  the  administration  which  now  bears  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs  does  not  admire  force  for  its  own  sake, 
or  "brinkmanship"  of  any  sort.  The  purpose 
of  Its  foreign  policy — in  Vietnam  as  else- 
where— is  that  diplomacy  and  power  and 
progress  and  hope  shall  be  held  together  In 
the  service  of  the  freedom  of  us  all.  So  I 
trust  that  the  discussion  this  afternoon  will 
not  turn  upon  charge  and  countercharge 
against  the  motives  of  those  with  whom  we 
disagree.  Let  It  turn  Instead  upon  analysis 
of  the  situation  as  it  is  and  of  choices  for  the 
future  which  can  serve  the  purposes  we 
share. 

I  repeat  my  apologies  for  my  enforced  ab- 
sence, and  I  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
I  shall  miss  the  meeting  more  than  you  will 
miss  me. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 

May  16,  1965] 
Ex-Dean    Becomes    Dropottt — Bttndy    Con- 
spicuous BY  Absence  at  Vietnam  Teach-Iw 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

McGeorge  Bundy,  President  Johnson's  for- 
eign policy  expert,  has  become  the  Nation's 
No.  1  dropout. 

It's  a  curious  fate  for  a  former  dean  of 
Harvard,  and  his  old  colleagues  at  the  na- 
tional teach-in  on  the  Vietnam  war  could 
not  conceal  their  disappointment  or  their 
disapproval. 

The  general  reaction  In  the  Sheraton  Park 
ballroom  was  akin  to  that  which  greets  an 
opera  manager's  announcement  just  before 
curtain  time  that  Maria  Callas  will  not  be 
singing  "Carmen"  after  all. 

Some  of  the  students  responded  with  a 
mild  but  unmistakable  chorus  of  hisses  and 
boos  throughout  the  Bundy  statement  read 
by  the  session's  moderator.  Bundy's  line, 
"I  hate  to  miss  It."  drew  mocking  laughter 
from  the  crowd. 

Throughout  the  afternoon,  speculation  ran 
around  the  hall.  Not  since  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  failed  to  go  to  Winston 
Churchill's  funeral  last  winter  has  their  been 
such  a  buzz  about  absenteeism. 

Where   was  Bundy? 

The  White  House  would  not  say. 

The  Inter-Unlverslty  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Hearings  on  Vietnam  did  not  know. 

Had  the  President  needed  him  more  at  the 
White  House?  Was  there  a  new  crisis 
brewing? 

"He  said  he  had  important  business  but 
did  not  say  what  it  Is,"  said  a  Russian  pro- 


fessor from  Sarah  Lawrence.     "I'm  very  sorry 

"If  he  had  shown  up."  said  a  bearded  soer 
tator.  who  is  himself  a  dropout,  "he  woulri 
have  been  badly  trounced." 

One  of  the  principal  Johnson  critics 
George  Kahln  of  Cornell  University  where 
roving  Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman  was 
booed  last  week  when  he  tried  to  explain  the 
Johnson  line,  said  he  would  have  scmethinK 
to  say  about  Bundy's  failure  to  appear,  in  3 
hours  of  discussion,  however,  he  had  not 

Bundy's  place  was  taken  manfully  by  a 
somewhat  fiustered  administration  propo- 
nent,  Robert  Scalaplno,  of  the  University  of 
California.  He  purged  himself  with  the  au- 
dience by  saying  he  had  no  idea  what  Bundy 
would  have  said.  He  obviously  had  done  his 
homework,  though,  even  if  Dr.  Kahln  com- 
plained he  had  heard  it  all  before. 

On  the  fringes  of  the  hall.  It  was  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  President  had  watched  the 
morning  proceeding  on  the  educational  tele- 
vision network  and,  becoming  either  bored  or 
alarmed,  had  ordered  his  Special  Assistant  on 
National  Security  Affairs  to  cut  class. 

All  in  all,  the  teach-in  boded  no  good  for 
the  possibility  of  negotiation  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  universities. 

President  Johnson  was  represented  at 
morning  session  by  Historian  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr..  a  former  Harvard  professor, 
and  a  staff  member  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. At  the  behest  of  Bundy,  Schlesinger 
took  time  off  from  writing  his  biography  of 
President  Kennedy  to  reason  with  the  pro- 
fessors. 

He  proved  to  be  a  dubious  advocate,  and 
it  it  had  not  been  for  the  honor  of  the  thing. 
President  Johnson  might  have  been  Just  as 
glad  If  Schlesinger  had  not  defended  him. 

For  while  Schlesinger  approved  in  general 
of  the  course  of  U.S.  action  in  South  Vietnam, 
he  slipped  In  so  many  barbs  that  his  reserva- 
tions intrigued  the  professors  more  than  his 
endorsement. 

They  were,  for  Instance,  ecstatic  about  his 
reprise  on  the  celebrated  and  rankling  line  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  about  "the 
gullibility  of  educated  men." 

"What  about  the  gullibility  of  Secretaries 
of  State?"  asked  Schlesinger,  and  there  was  a 
burst  of  applause. 

Nor  could  the  President  have  appreciated 
Schleslnger's  left-handed  pat  on  the  head  for 
his  speech  last  Thursday  on  extending  the 
larger  life  to  the  people  of  Vietnam.  Schle- 
singer saw  this  as  an  answer  to  the  Senate 
speech  of  his  good  friend.  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  of  New  York. 

The  President  and  Bundy  may  have  had 
matters  of  much  greater  moment  on  their 
minds.  If  so,  they  had  better  enlighten  the 
Intellectuals,  who  did  not,  to  borrow  the  in- 
flammatory phrase  from  the  famous  Bundy 
letter  to  W£ishington  University  faculty  mem- 
bers, "give  them  a  very  good  mark." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  17,  1965] 
Lesson  in  Democracy 

The  academic  community  has  given  the 
American  people— and  their  Government — a 
badly  needed  reminder  that  democratic  dis- 
cussion is  both  important  and  useful  for  the 
defense  of  democracy.  Professors  and  stu- 
dents in  all  parts  of  the  country  spent  most 
of  Saturday  listening  in — by  radio,  television, 
and  special  telephone — on  what  was  surely 
the  most  comprehensive  and  civilized  public 
debate  on  the  Vietnamese  war  in  all  the 
decade  since  the  United  States  became. In- 
volved in  the  conflict  there. 

The  emergency  trip  to  Santo  Domingo 
which  obliged  McGeorge  Bundy  to  cancel  his 
talk  deprived  the  White  House  of  any  spokes- 
man with  the  prestige  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  a  full  explanation  of  the 
administration's  position.  But  the  acade- 
micians on  both  sides  conducted  themselves 
with  a  dignity  and  respect  for  fact  that  con- 
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toasted  favorably  with  the  emotionalism  that 
too  often  passes  for  discussion  in  foreign 
affairs  among  champions  and  critics  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  alike. 

All  that  was  lacking  for  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent exhibition  of  how  a  democracy  ex- 
changes views  was  a  spontaneous  decision  by 
that  old  schoolteacher.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
to  plnch-hlt  for  his  absent  aid.  The  Presi- 
dent, speaking  in  the  vein  of  his  Johns 
Hopkins  speech,  would  have  done  well  for 
himself  and  his  cause. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  refreshing  after  the 
sour  remarks  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  ad- 
ministration leaders  had  made  about  prior 
teach-ins  on  Vietnam  to  find  Mr.  Bundy 
saying  in  his  message  of  regret  that  "open 
discussion  between  our  citizens  and  their 
Government  is  the  central  nervous  system 
of  our  free  society." 

Whether  any  large  number  of  minds — 
young  or  old — were  changed  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  words  the  debaters  ex- 
changed is  less  consequential  than  this  re- 
affirmation of  the  right  of  all  citizens  In  a 
democracy  to  participate  in  shaping  official 
policy  tlu'ough  the  full  and  unhampered 
interchange  of  ideas.  Nothing  could  do  more 
to  erase  the  distinction  between  our  system 
,ind  totalitarianism  than  the  notion  that  the 
Government  has  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  and 
any  questioning  or  criticism  Is  subversive. 
The  teach-ins  have  helped  to  keep  that 
crucial  distinction  alive. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,-  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR    WIL- 
LIAMS OF  DELAWARE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
will  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  loll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  18,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITED  TIME  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  toAiorrow 
there  be  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  and  that  the 
time  not  exceed  the  hour  of  12:30. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  17.  1965: 

Equal  Employment  Oppobtunity 
Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission: 

Eileen  Hernandez,  of  California,  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1,  1965. 

Richard  Graham,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1,  1966. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1, 1967. 

Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  Kansas,  for  the  term 
expiring  July  1,  1968. 

Rev.  Luther  Holcomb,  of  Texas,  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1, 1969. 

Eileen  Hernandez,  of  California,  for  the 
term  of  5  years  expiring  July  1,  1970.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  State  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows; 

Maj.  Gen.  Marshall  Sylvester  Carter, 
018359,  U.S.  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  State  Code,  section 
3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Robinson  Mather, 
018696.  U.S.  Army,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  17,  1965: 

Department    of    State 

Anthony  M.  Solomon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Leonard  C.  Meeker,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 

George  A.  Morgan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Ivory  Coast. 

Mercer  Cook,  of  nilnols.  now  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Senegal,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  The  Gambia. 
PSACE  Corps 

Warren  W.  Wiggins,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Traffic  Safety  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  recent  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
established  May  23  to  May  31,  1965,  as 
Traffic  Safety  Week.  A  respected  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  newspaper  editor,  Mr. 
Calvin  W.  Rolark,  has  been  named  co- 
chairman  of  the  Safety  Week  steering 
committee,  along  with  Mrs.  Sara 
Honesty,  also  of  the  District. 

The  Safety  Week  committee  has  named 
their  activities  operation  survival,  and 


members  hope  to  involve  area  churches, 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  government, 
schools  and  business  associations,  citi- 
zens associations,  public  transportation 
groups,  and  communications  media  in 
their  activities  to  dramatize  the  District's 
safety  needs. 

When  the  proclamation  was  Issued, 
ChaiiTOan  Walter  N.  Tobriner  pointed 
out  that  traffic  accidents  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  streets  last  year  saw  115 
persons  killed  and  nearly  11,000  persons 
injured. 

The  efforts  of  the  operation  survival 
group  during  Traffic  Safety  Week  should 
have  the  full  support  and  cooperation  of 
all  of  us  who  live  or  work  in  the  District. 
I  hope  that  we  can  all  participate  in  the 
effort,  as  Chairman  Tobriner  so  graphi- 
cally put  it,  "to  do  what  we  can  personally 
to  make  the  District's  streets  and  high- 
ways arteries  of  life,  rather  than  avenues 
to  death  and  destruction." 


Baltic  Peoples  Freedom  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  World 
War  II  brought  misery  and  misfortune 
to  all  peoples  in  Europe,  but  to  the  three 
Baltic  republics  it  was  disastrous  and 
tragic.  The  intrepid  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  who  had  regained 
their  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  were  robbed  of  their  na- 
tional independence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  war.  They  were  deported  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  distant  regions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  Soviet  authorities, 
and  their  homelands  made  part  of  the 
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Soviet  empire.  That  was  the  legacy  of 
the  war  to  these  unfortunate  peoples. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  Baltic 
peoples  hoped  that  after  all  the  sacrifices 
and  suffering  they  had  endured,  they 
would  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace  and 
to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  their 
devastated  homelands.  But  they  were 
sadly  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
when,  instead  of  regaining  their  free- 
dom, the  Soviet  Union  imposed  upon 
them  Communist  totalitarian  regimes. 
To  this  day  they  are  held  down  by  these 
alien  rulers  in  their  native  land.  On 
this  25th  year  of  their  enslavement  by 
Soviet  tyrants,  we  hope  and  pray  for 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
presently  holding  hearings  on  the  per- 
secution of  the  peoples  within  the  Baltic 
countries.  It  is  significant  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  hearings  opened  on 
this  day.  May  17.  I  have  learned  that 
the  colonization  and  Russification  of 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  is  in- 
creasing through  deportations,  denial  of 
cultural  freedoms,  and  Russian  control 
of  the  political  life  and  government.  I 
see  great  need  for  the  United  States  and 
the  members  of  the  free  world  to  re- 
kindle their  determination  that  these 
countries  will  again  be  free.  I  trust  that 
the  free  world  will  unite  in  instigat- 
ing resolutions  in  the  United  Nations  to 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  not 
only  from  the  Baltic  States  but  from 
the  Balkan  States.  This  they  guaran- 
teed to  the  nations  of  the  free  world, 
an  agreement  on  which  they  reneged 
after  World  War  II. 


Anniversary  Celebrations  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Eastchester,  N.Y.,  a  National 
Historic  Site 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  hard  work  recently 
has  been  accomplished,  primarily  by  a 
group  of  high  school  students,  in  pre- 

garing  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Eastchester, 
.Y.,  for  its  anniversary  celebration. 

Actually,  there  will  be  a  double  cele- 
bration this  year  as  the  church  has 
reached  both  200-year  and  300-year 
milestones. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  1665,  the 
original  parish  was  founded.  One  hun- 
dred years  later,  1765,  this  church  was 
rebuilt  on  its  present  site  in  Eastchester 
after  the  original  edifice  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  church  is  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  Episcopal  church  in  the  en- 
tire New  York  metropolitan  area. 

In  1943,  Congress  designated  the 
church  as  the  national  site  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing Westchester  County's  only  national 
historic  site. 


Although  its  congregation  has  been 
dwindling,  it  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
the  local  citizenry  who  have  been  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  preparations 
for  the  celebration.  The  Eastchester 
Historical  Society  has  placed  on  exhibit 
at  the  church  a  display  of  letters  of  Aaron 
Burr,  who- once  tried  cases  there,  as  well 
as  items  of  John  Peter  Zenger  whose 
famous  freedom-of-the-press  trial  ema- 
nated from  his  writings  about  elections 
at  the  site  of  St.  Paul's. 

This  old  and  distinguished  church  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  heritage.  It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  fellow  citizens  of  Westchester 
County  in  honoring  St.  Paul's  Church. 


Israel  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW   YORK 

nj  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  add  my  congratulatory 
message  to  those  of  other  Members  on 
this  17th  anniversary  of  the  re-creation 
of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  struggle  of  a 
people  for  nearly  two  milennia  to  re- 
establish their  country  on  the  site  where 
their  forefathers  generations  ago  lived 
and  worshiped  is  a  stirring  story  of  de- 
termination and  courage.  Even  today,  as 
the  archeologists  of  the  modem  State  of 
Israel  undertake  their  excavations  of 
such  fortresses  as  Massada,  the  evidence 
accumulates  to  testify  to  the  brave  te- 
nacity of  the  Israelites  of  old  in  defend- 
ing their  homeland  against  the  occupa- 
tion and  destruction  of  their  temple  by 
the  troops  of  Imperial  Rome. 

For  many  centuries  the  story  remained 
the  same.  As  Judea  and  Canaan 
c'nanged  hands  innumerable  times — from 
Roman  to  Arab  to  Turkish  to  British 
domination — most  of  the  former  resi- 
dents of  ancient  Israel  were  driven  into 
the  Diaspora,  the  Dispersion.  Within 
the  literature,  the  oral  and  written  tra- 
dition, as  well  as  the  culture  and  religion 
of  the  world's  Jews,  however,  the  goal  of 
once  again  returning  to  their  ancient 
land  remained  an  important  element. 

The  endemic  anti-Semitism  which  has 
long  existed  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  new  pogroms  during  the 
19th  century,  occasioned  a  rebirth  of 
national  consciousness.  Under  the  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  Theodor  Herzl,  an 
international  organization  was  created 
which  had  as  its  goal  the  regaining  of  a 
national  homeland.  The  movement 
called  itself  Zionism,  after  one  of  the 
small  hills  in  Jerusalem  which  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  the  city  itself,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  land  of  Israel. 

It  was  not  until  the  First  World  War 
had  come  to  a  close,  however,  that  the 
work  of  reconstructing  and  rebuilding 
could  begin.  As  a  result  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  the  British  Crovernment  oommitted 
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itself  to  the  "establishment  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jews"  in  Palestine,  Jewish 
refugees  from  the  war  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  countries  of  the  world,  were 
permitted  to  settle  there.  They  estab- 
lished thriving  farms,  new  industries,  and 
generally  began  to  build  their  life  anew. 

Additional  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  strove  to  enter  the  "promised 
land"  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  holocaust  in 
Europe  and  the  Second  World  War 
Nevertheless,  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence was  still  not  over:  irresponsible 
Arab  leadership  as  well  as  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  British  authorities  to  in- 
creased immigration  still  had  to  be 
contended  with. 

The  historic  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1947  which  provided  for  an 
economically  unified  Palestine,  divided 
into  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab  state,  was  the 
next  to  last  step  in  the  long  process  of 
once  again  achieving  independence. 
When  the  Arab  States  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  the  newly 
proclaimed  State  of  Israel  in  May  1948, 
the  modern  Israelites  once  again  had  to 
defend  their  homeland.  This  time  they 
were  successful,  and  they  have  gone  on 
from  there  to  build  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  successful  of  the  new 
states. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  nearly  incredible  achieve- 
ments of  these  past  17  years — a  modem 
economy,  a  thriving  agriculture,  and  the 
successful  assimilation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees  from  a  tremendous 
variety  of  backgrounds.  The  Israelis 
deserve  our  compliments,  and  our  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 


Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  conserva- 
tion has  meant  much  to  Nebraska.  The 
dust  does  not  blow  on  Nebraska's  plains 
as  it  once  did.  Farmers  and  ranchers 
have  turned  in  increasing  numbers  to  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program,  es- 
tablished in  1956.  The  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  program  supplements,  in 
designated  counties,  the  good  work  that 
has  been  going  on  for  years  in  soil  con- 
servation districts. 

In  Nebraska,  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation program  operates  the  same 
way  as  el.sewhere  in  the  vast  region 
where  it  applies.  The  program  is  based 
on  individual  long-term  contracts  be- 
tween the  farmer  or  rancher  and  the 
Federal  Government,  but  it*is  also  a  re- 
gional program  that  embraces  the  10 
Great  Plains  States  which  contain  37 
percent  of  the  Nation's  land  area  and  40 
percent  of  the  cropland.  The  region, 
with  17  million  people,  normally  pro- 
duces 60  percent  of  the  country's  wheat 
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and  35  percent  of  its  cattle.  The  overall 
importance  of  the  program  lies  in  its 
broad  regional  benefits  derived  from  the 
participation  of  more  than  17,000 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

Voluntary  participants  receive  techni- 
cal assistance  in  developing  soil  and 
water  conservation  plans  for  their  entire 
farm  or  ranch.  Fedei-al  help  ends  when 
'  the  plan  is  completed  and  the  farmer 
or  rancher  is  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
drought  and  other  climatic  conditions. 

More  than  2,300  Nebraska  farms  and 
ranches  are  operated  under  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  contracts.  These 
farms  and  ranches  embrace  about  3  mil- 
lion acres. 

Some  140,000  acres  of  cropland  will  be 
converted  to  grass,  an  estimated  90  per- 
cent of  which  is  being  planted  to  native 
grasses  and  is  not  likely  to  be  plowed 
in  the  future.  All  this  means  that  some 
of  our  richest  topsoil  will  be  preserved 
for  the  function  it  best  serves  and  will  be 
available  for  generations  to  come  and 
not  be  blov.n  away. 
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Results  of  Questionnaire,  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  circulated  a  public  opinion  question- 
naire to  more  than  127,000  households  in 
the  12th  District  of  Illinois — comprising 
Lake,  McHeniy,  and  Boone  Counties.  It 
is  gratifying  to  report  that  over  17,000 
questionnaires  were  I'eturned,  many  with 
additional  comments  and  suggestions. 

It  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  in  my 
work  to  review  these  questionnaires  and 
to  read  the  numerous  individual  opinions 
expressed  by  the  well-informed  and  vi- 
tally interested  citizens  of  our  12th  Con- 
gressional District.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude the  compiled  results  of  this  poll  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

The  1965  Questionnaire — Final  Results 

1.  Because  the  Nation's  growing  need  for 
coins  cannot  be  met  by  the  two  existing  U.S. 
mints  at  Philadelphia  and  Denver,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  39  to  construct  a  third  U.S.  mint 
In  our  area  to  serve  the  Midwest.  Do  you 
favor  passage  of  this  measure? 

Percent 

Yes 83.6 

No 16.4 

2.  Congress  will  review  our  Immigration 
law  this  year.  What  factors  do  you  con- 
sider basic  in  allowing  an  Individual  from 
another  nation  to  emigrate  to  the  United 

States? 

Percent 

(a)  Having    a    skill    needed    in    the 

United   States... 34.3 

(b)  Being  born  In  a  certain  country..  2.4 

(c)  Closely  related  to  U.S.  resident...  18.7 

(d)  Having  educational  attainments.  22.5 

(e)  Being  of  a  certain  race 1.6 

(f)  Persecuted  by  another  country 15.5 

3.  Do  you  favor  repealing  section  14(b)  of 
the   Taft-Hartley    labor    law    (the    section 


which   now   allows   a   State   to   outlaw   the 
union  shop  clause  In  labor  contracts)  ? 

Percent 

Yes .28. 3 

No ^71. 7 

4.  In  solving  the  persistent  problem  of 
agricultural  overproduction  and  mounting 
surpluses,  which  approach  do  you  prefer? 

Percent 

(a)  Continuing  the  present  farm  pro- 

gram with   price  supports  and 
production    controls 12.0 

(b)  Making  a  gradual  transition  to- 

ward a  free  agricultural  market.     88. 0 

5.  The  metric  system  applies  to  most  sci- 
entific work  (centimeters,  kilograms,  etc.). 
However,  our  use  of  feet  and  inches  as 
units  of  linear  measure,  and  ounces  and 
pounds  as  units  of  weight  (avoirdupois  sys- 
tem), are  examples  which  are  out  of  step 
with  the  metric  system.  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  38  to  study  olBcial  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  metric  system.  Are  you 
in  favor  of  this  action? 

Percent 

Yes -. 67.  2 

No 32.  8 

6.  It  appears  that  some  medicare  legisla- 
tion will  be  passed  at  this  session  to  provide 
hospital  care  for  the  aged.  Which  method  do 
you  prefer: 

Percent 

(a)  Hospitalization     administered     by 

Federal  Government  financed  by 
increased  social  security  taxes —  16.3 

(b)  Expansion   of   Kerr-Mills   program 

to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
needy  aged  only 37.8 

(c)  Giving  tax  credit  or  premium  pay- 

ment credit  for  individuals  who 
purchase  private  health  insur- 
ance  45.9 

7.  The  President  has  expressed  interest  in 
more  American  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  bloc  countries.  What  is 
your  opinion? 

Percent 

(a)  No  trade  whatsoever 35.7 

(b)  More  trade  but  not  strategic  mate- 

rials  57.  7 

(c)  Trade  with  no  restrictions 6.  6 

8.  Do  you  think  congressional  action  is 
needed  to  protect  the  housewife  and  other 
consumers  from  certain  marketing  practices 
by  granting  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration authority  as  follows: 

Percent 

(a)  Limit  food  packages  only  to  per- 

missible weights  and  sizes 26.6 

(b)  Require  food  manufacturers  to  ob- 

tain permission  before  changing 

the  recipe  for  a  standard  food 23.  3 

(c)  Restrict  the  use  of  advertising  and 

sales  messages  on  food  packages.  23.  6 

(d)  No  action  needed 26.5 


Operation  Deathtrap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  public  service  program  which  has 
gained  wide  attention,  and  praise,  in  the 
27th  District  of  California. 

It  is  called  Operation  Deathtrap  and  it 
was  born  nearly  15  years  ago  as  a  result 


of  appalling  and  recurring  press  reports 
concerning  numerous  deatlis  by  suffoca- 
tion of  small  youngsters  who  found 
themselves  trapped  while  playing  inside 
carelessly  abandoned  refrigerators  or 
iceboxes. 

Operation  Deathtrap  is  a  voluntary 
roundup  of  such  carelessly  stored 
chests-of -death  performed  free  of  charge 
by  a  civic-minded  trade  league,  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Refuse  Removal  As- 
sociation. The  program  has  now  be- 
come an  around-the-clock,  around-the- 
calendar  collection  of  these  lethal  boxes 
performed  at  the  expense  of  the  refuse 
collectors  themselves  as  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of 
their  community. 

Since  the  program  was  started  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  have 
moved  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Current  population  figiires  have  topped 
the  million  mark,  and  if  the  Valley  had 
status  as  a  city,  it  would  be  the  seventh 
largest  in  our  Nation.  Despite  this  great 
population  growth,  not  one  valley  child 
has  lost  his  life  in  this  way  during  the 
lifetime  of  Operation  Deathtrap.  It  is 
my  sincere  prayer  and  trust  that  no 
valley  child  will  lose  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  If  we  are  granted  this  good 
fortune,  it  will  be  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  unselfish  and  civic-minded  effort 
on  the  part  of  these  fine  men  who  are 
members  of  the  association. 

Operation  Deathtrap  was  conceived  by 
Will  Chappel,  San  Fernando  Valley  civic 
leader  and  a  public  relations  counsel, 
supported  by  Chief  of  Police  William  H. 
Parker  and  his  valley  command,  and  ac- 
tivated by  the  refuse  removal  operators. 
Working  as  a  team,  they  have  effected 
the  removal  of  close  to  1,000  of  these 
derelict  contraptions  from  garages,  back- 
yards, vacant  lots,  and  other  unguarded 
areas  used  by  small  childi-en  as  play- 
grounds. 

Their  combined  efforts  have  brought 
much  favorable  publicity  to  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  and  particularly  to  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  But,  more  important, 
I  commend  these  citizents  to  you  because 
of  the  safety  legislation  their  efforts  have 
in^ired  on  the  Federal,  State,  and  city 
levels  regulating  and  enforcing  installa- 
tions of  safety  devices  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  refrigerators,  such  as  snap  locks 
which  can  be  opened  from  the  inside  of 
such  appliances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  deeply  and  con- 
scientiously that  such  a  dedicated  effort 
in  my  congressional  district  cannot  go 
unacclaimed  for  long,  and  I  respectfully 
submit  it  to  you  and  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  for  the  recognition  it  so  rich- 
ly deserves. 


Runnymede 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP    CONNECTICrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tribute  paid  to  our  late  President,  John 
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P.  Kennedy,  by  the  British  people  when 
they  set  aside  an  acre  of  land  in  his- 
toric Runnymede  Meadow,  is  the  high- 
est they  can  bestow. 

Runnymede,  where  the  Magna  Carta 
was  signed  in  1215,  was  the  site  of  the 
formal  beginning  of  government  by  law. 
And  the  Magna  Carta  has  influenced  the 
world  in  every  century  succeeding. 

I  wish  to  add  my  thanks  to  those  al- 
ready expressed  by  others  for  this  gift 
from  the  English  peoples. 

One  of  the  finest  expressions  of  our 
appreciation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
was  the  speech  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  in  accepting  this  acre  of 
land. 

With  permission,  I  would-  like  his 
speech  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Secretart  Rusk's  Statement  at  Rtjnntmede, 
May  14.  1965 

Your  presence  here.  Your  Majesty.  Your 
Royal  Highness,  this  nation,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, which  has  nurtured  freedom  for  so 
many  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world^  the 
British  people,  Mr.  Macmillan,  Lord  Harlech, 
who  have  generously  Joined  their  affection 
and  their  resources  to  give  life  to  the  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Trust. 

This  quiet  and  lovely  Runnymede,  the  field 
of  the  Great  Charter  which  began  to  lay  the 
hand  of  "the  law  of  the  land"  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  power. 

The  extraordinary,  Incandescent  man,  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  whom  we  honor  here  today,  all 
these  make  this  an  unforgettable  moment 
for  us  and  for  those  we  represent. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  me  to  exer- 
cise personally,  on  his  and  our  Nation's  be- 
half, my  statutory  privilege  of  accepting  this 
acre  of  land.  I  do  so  with  the  Joy,  and  the 
sadness,  which  shall  forever  mark  those  of  us 
who  served  with  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

When  the  American  people  learned  about 
this  tribute  to  our  beloved  late  President,  we 
were  deeply  moved — not  only  because  you 
decided  to  share  with  us  this  Runnymede 
which  Is  a  common  and  precious  symbol,  but 
also  because  what  you  have  done  reflects  so 
sensitive  an  understanding  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  himself. 

No  one  of  us  more  than  he  searched  out 
the  best  of  our  past  as  a  guide  to  present 
commitment  and  to  future  action.  He  would 
have  been  the  first  to  recall: 

That  his  own  Massachusetts,  in  1641, 
adopted  a  "Body  of  Liberties"  in  response  to 
a  need  for  what  John  Winthrop  called  a 
fundamental  law  "In  resemblance  to  a  Magna 
Carta." 

That  the  lineage  of  our  common  liberties 
runs  through  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  your  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1689,  and  our  own  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

And  that  there  is  unfinished  business  In 
the  endless  struggle  ?or  human  dignity  and 
freedom,  at  home  and  abroad. 

No  one  of  us  more  than  he  was  concerned 
for  the  future.  You  have  generously  pro- 
vided fellowship  opportunities  for  young 
men  and  women  to  enlarge  their  capacity  to 
build  that  decent  future  which  was  his  pas- 
sionate concern. 

The  words  you  have  Inscribed  on  thl8 
tablet  express  not  only  the  deepest  resolve 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  but  the  abiding  com- 
mitment of  the  American  people:  "Let  every 
nation  know,  whether  it  wishes  us  well  or 
Ul,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any 
burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend  or  oppose  any  foe  in  order  to  assure 
the  survival  and  success  of  liberty." 

We  know,  because  you  have  proved  it  on 
many  crucial  occasions,  that  this  is  also  the 
abiding  commitment  of  the  British  people. 


On  behalf  of  President  Johnson  and  the 
American  pe6ple.  I  thank  Your  Majesty,  your 
Government,  and  your  people.  We  shall 
cherish  this  memorial  to  a  President  who 
shall  be  forever  young.  "At  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning"  we  shall 
remember  him.  And  we  draw  strength  and 
confidence  from  the  knowledge  that  all  who 
pass  this  way  shall  be  reminded  of  the  com- 
mon dedication  of  the  British  and  American 
peoples  to  the  cause  of  human  llberty^a 
reminder  which  has  Its  roots  here  In  seven 
and  a  half  centuries  and  Its  promise  through 
all  time  to  come. 

Thank  you.  Your  Majesty,  Mrs.  Kennedy. 


Tribute  to  the  People  of  Norway 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLUND  REDLIN 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  17.  1965 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  17,  is  an  appropriate  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Norway,  for  151 
years  ago  on  this  date  the  Norwegian 
Constitution  was  signed,  creating  a  new 
nation  oriented  toward  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  .States — 
and  particularly  in  my  State  of  North 
Dakota — Americans  of  Noi-wegian  ex- 
traction will  commemorate  this  anniver- 
sary. They  have  reason  to  be  proud,  be- 
cause the  Non^'egian  Constitution  was 
rooted  in  traditions  of  liberty  and  rule  by 
law  dating  back  eight  centuries. 

Independence  for  Noi-way  came  after  a 
series  of  unions  with  Denmark  and 
Sweden  in  which  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  nations  held  the  upper  hand. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  Idthxientury,  the 
Norwegians  reluctantly  entered  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  on  the  side  of  Denmark, 
with  Sweden  on  the  opposite  side.  As 
hostilities  came  to  an  end.  Denmark  was 
forced  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1814,  ceding  Norway  to  Sweden. 

Not  only  were  the  Norwegian  people 
unhappy  about  being  used  as  a  pawn  in 
international  politics,  but  so  was  Prince 
Christian  Frederik,  Danish  Governor 
General  in  Norway,  who  felt  that  his 
hereditary  rights  to  Norway  had  been 
signed  away. 

Upon  the  call  of  Prince  Christian  Fred- 
erik, a  constituent  assembly  convened  at 
EidsvoU  near  Oslo  on  April  10,  1814,  to 
draft  a  Constitution.  Fifty-nine  govern- 
ment officials.  37  farmers  and  16  busi- 
nessmen drafted  the  Constitution  in  6 
weeks,  and  it  was  approved  and  signed 
on  May  17. 

Unfortunately.  Norway's  sovereignty 
was  short  lived.  When  the  assembly 
elected  Prince  Christian  Frederik  to  be 
King  of  Norway,  Sweden  launched  a  mili- 
tary attack.  After  brief  hostilities,  the 
Convention  of  Moss  was  negotiated, 
establishing  Norway  and  Sweden  as  sep- 
arate kingdoms  under  one  monarch, 
King  Carl  Johan,  of  Sweden.  Not  until 
1905  did  Norway  become  a  completely 
Independent  nation. 

Nevertheless,  King  Carl  Johan  recog- 
nized Norway's  Constitution  and  it  re- 


mained in  force  during  the  entire  period 
Today,  although  two-thirds  of  the  ar' 
tides  have  been  amended,  the  chief  feal 
tures  of  the  Constitution  remain  intact 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  Noi-way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  demo 
cratic  thought  in  Norway,  although 
rooted  in  ancient  national  traditions 
was  also  influenced  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  by  thousands  of  letters  from  the 
steady  stream  of  Norwegian  emigrants 
to  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  that  thousands  of  these 
emigrants  came  to  my  State  of  North 
Dakota.  Census  reports  show  there  are 
more  than  50,000  persons  of  Norwegian 
extraction  in  my  State. 

Norway  and  the  United  States  have 
many  common  ideals,  based  on  a  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  take  note  of  Norwegian  Con- 
stitution Day. 


TabulaHon   of   a    Public    Opinion   Poll, 
Second  District  of  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17. 1965 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
tabulations  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted on  the  questiormaire  which  I  sent 
to  nearly  90,000  residents  of  my  district 
in  South  Dakota.  This  year,  because  of 
the  additional  area  of  20  counties  being 
added  to  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  sent  two  types  of  questionnaires, 
the  one  on  a  postcard  to  all  boxholders 
living  in  the  former  district,  and  the 
other  on  a  letter-type  sheet  which  was 
sent  to  all  persons  listed  in  telephone 
directories  in  the  20  counties  east  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire  was 
large,  and  the  results  are  most  interest- 
ing. In  the  following  report,  which  was 
mailed  to  the  same  people  who  received 
the  questionnaire,  the  results  were  pub- 
lished giving  both  the  results  from  the 
former  district  and  the  new  area. 

Under  leave  granted  I  include  the  re- 
port in  the  Record: 

Report  From  Hon.  E.  Y.  Berrt,  Second  Dis- 
trict. South  Dakota 

April  1965. 

Dear  Friend:  Let  me  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  taking  the  time  to  com- 
plete and  return  my  1965  questionnaire. 
This  year,  because  of  the  additional  Inter- 
rlver  area  being  added  to  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  I  sent  two  types  of  ques- 
tionnaires, the  one  on  a  postcard  to  all  box- 
holders  living  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the 
other  on  a  letter-type  sheet  which  was  sent 
to  all  persons  listed  In  telephone  directories 
in  the  20  counties  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire  was 
large,  and  the  results  are  most  Interesting. 
In  this  report.  I  shall  refer  to  the  tabula- 
tion from  the  west  Missouri  River  returns 
and  the  tabulation  from  the  east  Missouri 
River  returns  separately.  While  there  Is 
some  variation,  the  results  are.  however,  sur- 
prisingly similar. 
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Medical  care  for  the  aged:  The  first  ques- 
tion dealt  with  medical  care  for  the  aged  and 
,pafr-divlded  in  two  parts,  the  first  part  ask- 
ing, "Do  you  favor  medical  care  for  the  aged 
through  medicare,  hospital  and  nursing  care 
under  social  security?"  The  second  part  of 
the  question  was,  "Do  you  favor  medical  care 
through  eldercare,  State-admlnlstered  health 
Insurance  program  with  aid  to  needy?"  The 
results  of  the  returns  from  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  were  83  percent  against  medicare 
and  84  percent  for  eldercare.  In  the  east- 
river  counties.  74  percent  opposed  medicare 
and  75  percent  favored  eldercare. 

Interestingly  enough,  medicare  came  to  the 
House  floor  for  action  about  the  time  most 
of  the  returns  from  the  questionnaire  were 
in.  It  came  under  what  is  termed  a  "closed 
rule,"  meaning  that  no  amendments  could  be 
offered  to  the  bill.  The  only  opportunity  to 
express  your  will  was  through  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port it  back  with  the  medicare  provisions 
suicken. 

It  was  a  complicated  300-page  bill.  The 
medicare  section  is  compulsory  for  all  em- 
ployers, employees  and  self-employed  requir- 
ing increased  payroll  taxes  for  hospital  bene- 
fits available  at  65.  The  social  security  base 
is  increased  from  the  present  $4,800  to  $5,600 
next  January  and  will  go  to  $6,600  In  1971. 
An  employee  earning  the  full  amount  of  the 
covered  wage  will  have  his  tax  increased  from 
$198  to  $243.60  In  1966,  and  to  $353.10  by 
1973.  The  farmer,  the  small  businessman, 
and  all  self-employed  will  have  the  present 
tax  of  $297.60  per  year  Increased  to  $355.60 
in  1966,  and  to  $498.30  In  1973.  A  21-year- 
old  self-employed  person  can  expect  to  con- 
tribute about  $19,000  during  his  productive 
years,  which  payments.  If  banked  at  S'/j- 
percent  Interest,  would  net  him  $45,000  at 
retirement  time.  It  completely  Ignores  need 
and  ability  to  pay;  everyone  must  pay  who 
earns  $1  or  more.  The  Associated 
Press  reported  on  April  22  that  administra- 
tion economists  are  becoming  Jittery  about 
the  possible  depressive  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy next  year  of  this  heavy  tax  which  will 
take  about  $5  billion  out  of  circulation. 
Last  year  they  hailed  the  $11  billion  tax 
cut  as  an  economic  "shot  in  the  arm."  Lit- 
tle wonder  they  now  worry  about  a  new  $5 
or  $6  billion  regressive  tax  which  bludgeons 
every  low-income  citizen. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  Is  a  revision 
of  eldercare.  It  Is  voluntary  for  all  persons 
over  65.  It  provides  for  a  $3  deduction  from 
the  monthly  social  security  payment  to  be 
matched  by  a  like  amount  from  the  Federal 
Government.  This  payment  Is  used  to  pur- 
chase insurance  which  would  cover  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  physicians'  services,  home 
health  services,  drugs,  and  other  medical 
needs  exceeding  $50  per  year,  which  benefits 
are  not  covered  by  the  compulsory  medicare 
section. 

The  third  part  Is  direct  aid.  It  is  designed 
to  help  the  elderly  poor  who  are  self-support- 
ing and  who  would  be  made  charity  cases  by 
any  major  health  problem.  This  part  of 
the  bill  is  a  liberalization  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  which  operates  in  our  State.  Under 
it.  the  Federal  Government  matches  State 
funds  to  aid  this  class  of  patients. 

Because  you  In  both  the  old  and  new 
portions  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
very  emphatically  told  me  you  wanted  me 
to  vote  for  eldercare  and  against  medicare, 
I  first  voted  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
committee  with  Instructions  to  bring  it  back 
forthwith  without  the  compulsory  social  se- 
curity medicare  provisions.  Falling  to  eliml- 
iiate  medicare,  I  cast  your  vote  as  83  percent 
of  you  west  of  the  river  and  74  percent  of 
you  east  of  the  river  directed  and  that  was 
against  social  security  financed  medicare. 

Education:  The  second  question  was  on 
Federal  aid  to  education.  West  of  the  river 
67  percent  opposed,  and  east  of  the  river 
54  percent  opposed.    Here  again,  I  cast  your 


vote  as  you  directed.  The  bill  recently  en- 
acted and  signed  Into  law  by  the  President 
in  a  one-room  school  In  Texas,  authorizes 
$1.3  billion  In  education  benefits  beginning 
July  1,  and  Is  directed  primarily  toward 
pupils  from  low-Income  famUles.  More  than 
$1  billion  will  be  used  in  a  3-year  program 
of  Federal  grants  to  States.  It  provides  5- 
year  programs  of  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  library  materials,  establishment 
of  federally  financed  supplementary  educa- 
tion centers,  and  research.  It  extended  for 
2  years  the  federally  impacted  area  laws. 

This  measure  is  the  opening  wedge  for 
Federal  aid  and  subsequent  control  of  grade 
and  high  school  education  systems  which 
have  traditionally  been  operated  locally  and 
responsible  to  local  needs.  Significant 
Strides  have  been  made  under  local  school 
boards  to  Improve  educational  standards,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  classroom  con- 
struction has  substantially  exceeded  in- 
creases In  pupil  enrollment  and  the  number 
of  students  per  classroom  has  decreased  in 
the  past  decade. 

General:  In  the  west  river  area  67  percent 
favored  providing  parents  of  college  students 
with  a  tax  credit  for  part  of  the  student's 
expense.  In  the  east  river  counties  72  per- 
cent favored  it.  With  regard  to  the  removal 
of  $3  billion  worth  of  excise  taxes  on  furs, 
luggage,  etc.,  61  percent  In  both  areas  were 
opposed.  On  the  question  of  relaxing  restric- 
tions on  Immigration  by  gradually  abolish- 
ing the  quota  system  based  on  national 
origin.  In  the  west  river  79  percent  said  no. 
In  the  east  river  72  percent  said  no. 

On  the  question  of  prohibiting  States  from 
having  right-to-work  laws,  west  river  82 
percent  said  States  should  not  be  prohibited, 
east  river  74  percent  voted  to  permit  States 
to  have  right-to-work  laws.  To  the  ques- 
tion. "Do  you  favor  creation  of  a  Cabinet 
level  post  of  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,"  west  river  78  percent  said 
no,  east  river  72  percent  said  no.  In  the 
east  river  questionnaire,  as  a  subhead  to  this 
question  we  asked  whether  or  not  they 
favored  rent  subsidies  for  moderate  Income 
families  as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  73  percent  said  no.  The  ques- 
tion of  authorizing  reapportionment  of  the 
State  senate  on  other  than  population  basis 
brought  an  interesting  answer.  In  the  west 
river  38  percent  said  yes  while  53  percent 
said  no.  In  the  east  river  42  percent  said  no, 
while  45  percent  said  yes. 

Under  agriculture  the  question  was,  "Do 
you  favor  the  President's  proposal  to  pur- 
chase 50  million  cropland  acres  and  encoiu*- 
age  farmers  to  divert  their  land  to  nonagrl- 
cultural  uses?"  West  of  the  river  84  percent 
said  no.  East  of  the  river  74  percent  said  no. 
On  the  question,  "Do  you  favor  stopping 
funds  to  nations  friendly  to  Communists," 
West  of  the  river  80  percent  said  yes.  East 
of  the  river  84  percent  said  yes.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  war  on  poverty,  the  question  was,  "Do 
you  favor  doubling  funds  to  approximately 
$2  billion  annually?"  West  of  the  river  68 
percent  said  no.  East  of  the  river  63  percent 
said  no. 

The  answers  on  social  security  were  In- 
teresting. The  question  was,  "Do  you  favor 
increasing  benefits  by  7  percent  with  ac- 
companying tax  Increase?"  West  of  the 
river  64  percent  said  "No."  East  of  the  river 
62  percent  said  no.  This,  of  course,  was  In- 
fluenced In  the  medicare  bill  as  It  passed  the 
House.  The  answers  on  spending  were  al- 
most a  deadheat  on  each  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  The  question  was,  "Do  you 
favor  increasing  si>endlng  authority  by  $6 
billion  as  the  President  requested?"  West 
of  the  river  84  percent  said  no.  East  of  the 
river  82  percent  said  no. 

Because  a  group  of  10  Senators  have  asked 
the  President  to  eliminate  the  export  provi- 
sion requiring  that  50  percent  of  all  grains 
sold  to  Iron  Curtain  countries  must  be 
shipped  on  American-flag  vessels,  the  ques- 


tion of  trading  with  Iron  Curtain  countries 
was  especially  interesting.  West  of  the  river 
70  percent  voted  against  trade  with  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  whUe  east  of  the  river 
59  percent  opposed  trading  with  the  enemy. 
Then  on  the  last  question,  "Do  you  favor 
Federal  aid  to  meet  transportation  problema 
In  cities,"  the  west  river  voted  81  percent  In 
opposition  while  the  east  river  voted  74  per- 
cent against. 

I  want  again  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  for  giving  me  the  benefit  of  your  think- 
ing on  these  many  troublesome  problems 
that  face  us  as  a  nation,  that  face  you  as  a 
taxpayer  and  citizen,  and  face  me  as  a  legis- 
lator castlng"*your  vote  for  you. 

Agricultiu-e :  Received  an  Interesting  letter 
over  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture telling  of  the  wonderful  work  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service  was  doing  In  South 
Dakota  and  specifying  several  districts  that 
had  done  especially  outstanding  Jobs.  I 
wrote  back  to  thank  him  and  asked  why.  If 
he  is  so  pleased  with  this  work,  was  he  de- 
manding the  emasculation  of  the  program 
by  a  50-percent  cut  In  the  SCS  budget.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  indicated 
they  will  hear  testimony  In  support  of  my 
wheat  bill  which  would  retain  export  cer- 
tificates at  the  present  level  but  support 
domestically  consumed  wheat  at  $3  per 
bushel.  This  would  give  the  producer  90 
percent  of  parity  on  all  wheat  produced.  It 
will  do  two  things:  First,  It  will  return  wheat 
to  a  price  from  which  It  should  never  have 
been  reduced  last  year,  and  secondly.  It  will 
point  up  the  fact  that  It  is  actually  the  con- 
sumer who  is  being  subsidized  by  cheap  food 
prices — the  farmer  simply  collects  the  check. 
The  wool  program  which  I  cosponsored  some 
11  years  ago  will  be  extended  for  another  2 
years.  No  effective  changes  can  be  expected 
In  the  Sugar  Act.  Today  65  percent  of  all 
domestically  consumed  sugar  Is  imported 
while  American  farmers  are  begging  for  an 
opportunity  to  raise  sugarbeets  or  cane  on 
their  land  idled  by  Imports. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Y.  Berst. 


Maine  Maritime  Academy's  Participation 
in  Merchant  Marine  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

>         or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Maine,  Representative  Hathaway, 
I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
forthcoming  observance.  May  17-24, 
1965,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  Merchant 
Marine  Week,  World  Trade  Week,  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day,  and  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

We  take  special  pride  because  a  fea- 
ture role  in  this  program  will  be  taken 
by  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy,  one 
of  the  Nation's  finest  institutions  of 
merchant  marine  ofiBcer  training.  The 
academy's  training  vessel,  the  State  of 
Maine,  largest  ship  ever  to  na\1gate  the 
Potomac,  will  be  in  Washington 
throughout  the  week. 

Also  on  board  the  Maine  will  be  cadets 
from  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, New  York  State  Maritime  College, 
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Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy,  and 
the  Texas  Maritime  Academy.  In  addi- 
tion, alumni  from  these  five  academies 
have  joined  together  in  arranging  a 
splendid  program  of  social  and  educa- 
tional activities  while  the  Maine's  300 
cadets  are  in  Washington.  It  is  a  heart- 
warming display  of  interacademy  coopt 
eration  which  bodes  well  for  the  future 
in  our  expanded  efforts  to  foster  a  resur- 
gence of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  State  of  Maine  will  be  oiien  to 
public  inspection  at  the  U.S.  naval  gun 
factoiy  each  afternoon.  Monday  through 
Saturday,  from  1:15  to  4:30  p.m.  and 
Members  are  urged  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity for  a  firsthand  look  at  our  mer- 
chant marine  officer  training  program. 

While  you  are  aboard  the  Maine,  it  is 
suggested  that  you  also  inspect  the  Maine 
Products  Show  Afloat,  an  industrial-agri- 
cultural exhibit  containing  goods  from 
Down  East  forests,  farms,  and  factories. 
Overall  sponsor  of  the  Maine  Products 
Show  is  the  Maine  World  Trade  Council, 
a  private  organization,  with  assistance 
of  the  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Maine  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment, the  Maine  Maritime  Acad- 
emy, and  scores  of  our  fine  Maine  busi- 
ness firms 

The  Maine  Products  Show,  though 
new  to  Washington,  has  been  a  feature 
on  the  training  vessel  for  several  years. 
It  began  when  the  Maine  Maritime  Acad- 
emy trustees  sensed  that  the  annual 
winter  cruise  to  foreign  ports  had  become 
valuable  to  the  State's  promotional 
program  Trips  to  South  America,  the 
Caribbean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Eu- 
rope have  produced  significant  results 
in  the  export  field. 

Gov.  John  R.  Reed,  of  Maine,  has 
said: 

Maine  is  proud  that  the  U.S.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  invited  our  maritime  acad- 
emy training  ship  to  Washington  to  high- 
light this  State's  progress  and  its  economic 
goals. 

Merchant  Marine  Week  will  officially 
open  Tuesday  morning  when  Maritime 
Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson  dedi- 
cates a  new  merchant  marine  exhibit  in 
the  General  Accounting  Office  Building. 
The  same  morning  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  will  present  a  $500  award 
to  the  winner  of  a  national  high  school 
poster  contest  commemorating  National 
Maritime  Week — the  poster  now  appear- 
ing on  mail  trucks  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Our  fine  Maine  Maritime  Academy 
Band  will  play  at  this  ceremony. 

On  Wednesday  the  Maine  .Band  and 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
Glee  Club  will  perform  on  the  steps  of. 
the  Senate:  that  afternoflh  our  Maine 
group  win  appear  at  the  annual  Mari- 
time Recreational  Association  picnic  at 
Rock  Creek  Park.  Thursday  evening  our 
Maine  musicians  will  play  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel  at  which  time  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Johnson,  Maritime  Administrator, 
will  address  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  StateSj. 

Saturday,  Maritime  Day,  will  mark  an- 
other "first"  in  Washington,  as  crews 
from  all  five  maritime  academies  com- 
pete in  an  old-fashioned  lifeboat  rowing 
race  on  the  Potomac  River,  off  Hains 
Point.    The  race  is  scheduled  for  2  p.m. 


There  will  be  excellent  facilities  for 
spectators. 

Evenings  during  the  week,  the  State  of 
Maine  will  be  the  scene  of  a  series  of  so- 
cial events,  culminating  with  a  gala 
dancing  party  for  cadets  on  Saturday 
evening. 

This  unprecedented  salute  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  came  about  through  efforts 
of  Maritime  Administrator  Johnson,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  re- 
flects the  administration's  concern  with 
the  problems  of  the  maritime  industry. 

We  from  Maine  are  most  pleased  that 
our  maritime  academy  was  able  to  solve 
the  many  problems  involved  in  bringing 
the  training  vessel  to  Washington.  We 
are  ever  mindful  of  our  historic  kinship 
with  the  sea,  and  are  proud  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  growing  team  whose  objective  is 
a  merchant  marine  second  to  none. 


Proposed  Skip-Row  Rule  Change  Threat- 
ens Ruin  for  Thousands  of  American 
Cottongrowers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17, 1965 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  American  cotton  farmers 
wiU  suffer  a  severe,  and  in  some  cases 
disastrous,  economic  blow  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  places  in  effect  its 
proposed  rule  change  affecting  cotton 
planted  in  skip-row  patterns.  The  rule 
not  only  would  result  in  reduced  net  in- 
come to  cotton  farmers  but  would  bring 
the  end  to  proven,  sound  conservation 
practices  followed  by  a  generation  of 
Texas  Panhandle  and  South  Plains  cot- 
ton farmers,  as  well  as  growers  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  nev,-  rule  would  dis- 
rupt current  farming  practices  followed 
by  grain  sorghum  producers  in  our  Pan- 
handle-Plains region,  would  seiTe  to  off- 
set Government  efforts  to  keei^  grain 
stocks  in  check,  and  would  destroy  the 
faith  our  farmers  have  in  the  wisdom  of 
current  farm  policy  objectives. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  objectives 
of  current  Agriculture  Department  pol- 
icy is  to  provide  opportunity  for  efficient 
family  farmers  to  earn  parity  of  income, 
that  the  Department  seeks  parity  of  in- 
.come  for  all  rural  people,  including  new 
opportunity  for  small  farmers.  I  find  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  these  announced 
goals  with  the  Department's  proposed 
rule  change  affecting  cotton  when  plant- 
ed in  skip-row  patterns. 

We  are  toid  that  USDA  officials  feel 
that  increased  yields  due  to  skin-row 
plantings  have,  in  the  words  of  a  Depart- 
ment press  release,  "contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  increase  in  cotton  pro- 
duction." The  Department  does  not 
state  the  obvious  truth  that  other 
modern-day  farming  practices — includ- 
ing irrigation,  improved  fertilizers,  and 
insecticides — also  contribute  to  the  in- 


creased productivity  of  the  American 
cottongrower.  But  only  skip-row  plant- 
ing practices  are  the  target  of  the  rule- 
making authority  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  seeks  to  exercise. 
What   is   proposed   in   the 


fundamental  change  m  farming  prac- 
tices followed  by  thousands  of  farmers 
For  more  than  30  years,  since  long  be- 
fore the  Government  first  established  a 
cotton  program,  planting  cotton  by 
skipping  rows  has  been  an  established 
practice  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  and 
South  Plains,  as  well  as  other  areas. 

Skip-row  planting  has  been  a  good  and 
common  practice  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try because  it  is  a  practice  that  makes 
the  best  use  of  available  moisture.  The 
roots  of  the  cotton  plants  are  able  to 
reach  out  to  benefit  from  the  moisture  in 
adjacent  skipped  rows. 

It  is  a  good  and  common  farming 
practice  because  it  permits  sunlight  to 
reach  the  sides  of  the  plants,  cutting 
down  on  boll  rot  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  fiber. 

It  is  a  good  and  common  practice  be- 
cause it  enables  our  farmers  to  prevent 
damaging  wind  erosion,  which  threatens 
in  late  winter  and  early  spring.  Farm- 
ers are  able  to  plant  rows  of  grain  sor- 
ghum in  the  skipped  rows  and  thus 
check  the  wind  by  rows  of  standing  sor- 
ghum stalks.  This  is  a  practice  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

It  isja  good  and  common  practice  be- 
cause ft  permits  so-called  interplanting, 
by  which  a  farmer  on  irrigated  land  may 
plant  alternate  four-row  strips  of  cotton 
and  grain  sorghum  to  the  benefit  of  the 
quality  of  both  crops.  Estimates  are  that 
this  practice  adds  from  $6  to  $12  per  bale 
in  the  quality  of  cotton  lint  and  seed. 
The  sorghum  strips,  by  holding  the  heat, 
permit  the  cotton  to  mature  earlier  at 
higher  grade. 

It  has  also  been  tied  closely  to  tl 
ernment  grain  sorghum  progratt 
abling  the  farmer  to  count  as  div? 
acres  under  the  grain  sorghum  pr( 
the  fallow  four-row  strips  betweer 
cotton  rows.  The  effect  of  the  profpsed 
new  rule,  with  its  system  of  measure- 
ment, would  force  present  four-four|kip- 
row  patterns  into  an  impossible  pt^tern 
of  four  rows  of  cotton  and  five  of  f alfcw— 
in  order  for  the  fallow  to  count  ag  di- 
verted grain  sorghum  land.  Present 
four-  and  eight-row  fai-m  equippient 
is  obviously  not  built  to  accommodate 
such  a  scheme.  Grain  people  are^on- 
vinced  that  the  effect  of  the  ski^^row 
proposal  would  be  to  encourage  increased 
production  of  grain  sorghum  by  fai^iers 
who  now  work  that  crop  in  conjuiiifetion 
with  cotton.  J 

The  Department  must  give  extrepiely 
careful  consideration  to  this  potential 
consequence.  ^ 

The  skip-row  rule  constitutes  an(Sther 
damaging  blow  to  an  already  depressed 
segment  of  American  agriculture.  Cot- 
ton supports  have  declined  in  3  yea^s  to 
bring  a  reduction,  in  effect,  of  30  tp  40 
percent  of  cotton  farmers'  net  income 
after  production  expenses.  The  so-c&lled 
cost-price  squeeze  has  a  very  real  mean- 
ing for  the  American  cotton  farmer ^who 
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now  must  face  one  more  threat  to  his 
survival.  The  new  rules  are  also  causing 
considerable  consternation,  as  they 
should,  in  local  communities  whose  econ- 
omies are  dependent  upon  the  fate  of 
cotton  farmers.  Tlie  Commissioners 
Court  of  Childress  County,  Tex.,  for  ex- 
ample, estimates  that  the  imposition  of 
the  proposed  rules  would  result  in  a  $1 
million  drop  in  income  within  the  county. 

By  proposing  rules  such  as  this  one,  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  seeking  to 
attain  the  goal  of  a  workable  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
bankrupt  cotton  farmers  and  depressed 
economies  in  the  communities  which 
have  served  them.  The  full  impact  of 
trying  to  attain  this  balance  is  being 
visited  upon  that  segment  least  able  to 
absorb  it. 

In  formulating  the  new  rules,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  following  a 
practice  I  find  altogether  too  common  in 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  our 
Government.  Instead  of  seeking  a  cor- 
rection of  what  are  viewed  as  problems 
by  coming  to  the  Congress  to  ask  for 
new  legislation,  the  departments  seek 
first — in  too  many  instances — to  exercise 
their  authority  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations. They,  in  effect,  are  legislating, 
and  by  doing  so  are  invading  the  ground 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
When  rules  are  imposed,  citizens  by  the 
millions  are  affected  by  regulations  which 
their  duly  elected  representatives  had 
absolutely  no  part  in  formulating.  In 
our  system  of  Government,  rulemaking 
authority  should  not  be  used  to  circum- 
vent the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress 
or  to  avoid  the  more  time-consuming 
process  of  enacting  Icgi.<?lation.  When 
rulemaking  authority  is  abused,  the  peo- 
ple can  justifiably  complain  of  rule  by 
fiat,  of  power  improperly  exercised  by 
unfeeling  bureaucratic  administrators. 
But  action  by  tiie  Congress,  through  leg- 
islation enacted  into  law,  has  the  great 
strength  of  having  been  supported  by 
majorities  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  people. 

In  seeking  the  objective  claimed  for 
the  proposed  skip-rov\r  rule  change,  the 
Department  has  the  alternative  of  com- 
ing to  Congress  for  new  cotton  program 
legislation.  The  Department  has  as  yet 
offered  no  proposals  to  the  Congress  af- 
fecting cotton,  but  when  it  does  so  it 
could  very  well  incorporate  into  its  re- 
quest provisions  that  would  make  un- 
necessary any  change  in  the  skip-row 
planting  rules. 

The  Department  could,  for  example, 
make  a  strong  case  before  tlie  Congress 
for  increasing  the  per-pound  support 
payment  on  the  domestic  allotment  for 
each  farm,  now  placed  at  4.35  cents  per 
pound,  to  further  encourage  the  volun- 
tary cutback  of  cotton  production.  I 
am  convinced  that  an  increase  of  a  cent 
a  pound  or  more  in  this  phase  of  the 
cotton  program  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantially higher  degree  of  grower  par- 
ticipation. This  would  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  Government  cotton  stocks, 
thereby  cutting  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
program. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  progress  can 
be  made,  under  renewed  and  more  ag- 
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gressive  effort  by  the  Department,  to  im- 
pi'ove  the  cotton  export  picture. 

All  aspects  of  the  matter  deserve 
thorough  and  careful  review,  not  only  in 
the  Department  but  also  in  the  Congress. 
In  this  connection,  I  have  joined  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Mahon,  to  ask  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  hold  a  public  hearing  to 
permit  cotton  growers  to  appear  and  pro- 
test the  proposed  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  With  Congressman 
Mahon,  I  would  join  growers  in  appearing 
before  the  committee. 

If  the  Department  should  follow 
through  with  the  skip-row  proposal  and 
place  the  rule  in  effect,  Congress  must  act 
to  correct  the  situation.  The  proposed 
rule  in  pimitive,  defies  sound  agricultural 
practices,  would  destroy  morale  and 
confidence  among  farmers  and  rural  peo- 
ple generally,  and  would  threaten  eco- 
nomic ruin  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  our  farm  families. 


Virginia  Military  Institute  Honors  Hon. 
Harry  F.  Byrd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17, 1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. May  15.  in  impressive  ceremonies 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  marking  the  101st  an- 
niversary of  the  Battle  of  New  Market, 
in  which  the  Cadet  Corps  of  VMI  was 
moved  into  the  battleilne  and  distin- 
guished itself  with  uncommon  gallantry, 
Virginia's  senior  Senator,  the  Honorable 
Harry  F.  Byrd  was  awarded  the  third 
annual  New  Market  Medal. 

Although  not  a  graduate.  Senator 
Byrd  has  numerous  family  ties  to  the 
institute,  and  the  award  was  made  as 
a  testimonial  to  his  fom'  decades  of  self- 
less public  service  in  the  spirit  of  the 
institute. 

In  this  coimection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  a  mes- 
sage delivered  by  Senator  Byrd  in  ac- 
cepting the  award,  together  with  two 
accounts  of  the  ceremonies — one  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Times-Dispatch  and  the  other  a  dispatch 
of  the  Associated  Press  as  it  appeared 
in  the  News  of  Lynchburg,  Va. : 

Speech  Prepahed  for  Delivery  by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  Accepting  the 
New  Market  Award  by  Virginia  Military 
Instittjte,  Lexington,  Va. 

The  first  time  I  was  invited  to  speak  at 
Virginia  Military  Institute  I  asked  my 
brother  Dick  (the  late  Admiral  Bryd)  what 
kind  of  a  speech  I  should  make.  He  gave 
me  a  one  word  answer.  The  word  was 
"Short." 

I'll  try  to  follow  that  advice  again  today. 
I  have  been  told  that  a  good  speech  Is  one 
with  a  short  beginning,  and  a  short  ending — 
close  together. 
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But,  if  I  manage  brevity  in  these  remarks, 
I  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  pleased  I 
am  to  be  here,  and  how  profoundly  grateful 
I  am  for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  come  to  VMI.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  the  satisfaction  I  find 
in  coming  back  here.  Family  associations 
are  among  these  reasons. 

My  grandfather  was  in  the  VMI  class  of 
1849.  My  great-uncle  was  a  New  Market 
cadet.  My  father-in-law  was  In  the  class  of 
1879.    My  brother-in-law  was  in  the  class  of 

1907.  My  brother  Dick  was  in  tlie  class  of 

1908.  My  eldest  son  was  in  the  class  of  1935. 
While  I  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  I  took 

pride  in  my  responsibilities  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Virginia  Militia — which  in- 
cludes the  corps  and  officers  of  VMI. 

As  Governor,  I  signed  the  diplonfas  for 
the  graduates  of  VMI.  And,  believe  it  or  not, 
I  enjoyed  the  job.  VMI  diplomas  were  the 
only  ones  signed  by  the  Governor  at  that 
time. 

Some  of  you  here  may  recall  also  that, 
while  I  was  Governor,  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  assembly  recom- 
mended that  VMI  be  made  coed.  My  brother 
Dick  heard  about  it  in  the  Pacific,  and  cabled 
that  he  would  never  speak  to  me  again  if  I 
approved  that  recommendation.  I  rejected 
it. 

Your  contributions  to  our  State  and  Na- 
tion arc  unique.  And  the  tradition  of  VMI — 
and  the  events,  and  the  lives  of  men  who 
liave  shaped  it — is  inspiring. 

General  Shell  has  paid  eloquent,  and  richly 
deserved,  tribute  to  Gen.  Francis  Smith  and 
his  monumental  achievements  at  VMI.  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  those  who  revere  him  at 
this  dedication  today. 

And  President  Walter  Taylor  Revely,  of 
Hampden-Sidney — by  reminding  us  of  Gen- 
eral Smith's  v/ork  in  that  fine  neighboring 
college — has  underscored  tlie  enduring  prod- 
ucts of  his  talent. 

The  thrill  of  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute's corps  of  cadets  on  parade  quickens 
ihe  patriotic  pulse  of  us  all.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent body  of  men.  It  always  impresses 
me  as  young  American  manhood  at  its  best. 

And  this,  I  think,  has  been  the  impression 
it  has  made  since  its  baptism  of  fire  at  New 
Market  where,  101  years  ago  today,  it  fought 
as  a  corps  and  acquitted  itself  in  immortal 
glory. 

You  honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  be 
here  last  year  on  the  centennial  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Market,  when,  as  today,  we  called  the 
honor  roll  of  cadets  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 

We  pav  homage  each  year  to  the  men  of 
New  Market  by  calling  the  names  on  this 
roll  of  valor  and  cadets  who  follow  in  their 
tradition  respond:  "Died  on  the  field  of 
honor,  sir." 

We  hold  this  solemn  report  to  be  the  great- 
est tribute  we  can  pay  those  young  men  who 
died  in  defense  of  principles  in  which  so 
many  great  men  believed.  But  no  tribute 
can  exceed  the  merit  of  those  young  men. 

Men  of  Virginia  Military  Institute  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  military  lead- 
ers in  every  armed  conflict  of  this  country 
since  the  Mexican  War.  As  a  military  col- 
lege it  has  earned  world  renown. 

But  in  its  grand  tradition,  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  to  the  great  credit  of  General 
Smith,  VMI  has  trained  men  to  be  leaders 
In  peace  aa  well  as  war. 

General  of  tlie  Army  George  C.  Marshall 
is  a  more  recent  example  of  the  VMI  men 
who  achieved  greatness  in  both  war  and 
peace,  and  last  year  he  was  awarded  the 
second  New  Market  Medal. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  when  Mrs. 
Marshall  accepted  the  medal  in  behalf  of 
her  late,  Ulustrlous  husband— at  the  time 
when  your  research  library  waa  dedicated  In 
his  memory. 
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Before  General  Marshall,  the  New  Market 
Medal  had  been  awarded  only  to  Gen.  Charles 
E.  Kilbourne.  my  highly  respected  and 
esteemed  friend — the  sixth  superintendent  of 
\'MI. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  a  year  a«^o  that 
today  I  should  find  myself  at  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  in  company  with  General 
Marshall  and  General  Kilbourne  who  previ- 
ously have  been  honored  as  I  am  now. 

I  know  that  your  board  of  visitors  author- 
lied  this  medal  to  be  awarded  only  to  Ameri- 
cans deemed  to  reflect  in  their  own  lives  the 
qualities  displayed  by  the  cadets  at  New 
Market. 

Words  at  my  command  are  inadequate  for 
this  occasion.  But,  as  I  look  at  the  words 
engraved  on  the  New  Market  Medal.  I 
know  why  I  am  stirred  by  what  I  regard  as 
the  spirit  of  VMI. 

I  know  you  have  a  rousing  song  by  that 
name.  I.  too.  have  been  excited  by  it.  But 
the  spirit  of  VMI  which  affects  me  most 
deeply  is  etched  in  the  words  on  the  medal: 
Duty,  honor,  devotion,  learlership. 

There  are  no  finer  words  in  the  English 
language.  In  his  farewell  to  West  Point,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  said  such  words  as  these 
were  hallowed. 

Duty  is  the  requirement  to  be  useful  ac- 
cording to  our  powers  1'  is  our  principle  of 
action.  It  is  the  basis  for  our  dignity.  It 
upholds  civilization.  Robert  E.  Lee  said  it 
was  the  sublimest  word  of  all. 

Honor  establishes  the  right  to  respect.  It 
is  the  product  cf  man's  conscience  and  In- 
tegrity. hiS  virtue  and  reliability,  and  his 
justness  and  straightforwardness.  It  is  the 
nobility  of  man. 

Devotion  is  the  Inspired  Inclination  which 
binds  men  together  without  selfish  motive. 
Here  at  VMI,  we  see  it  as  the  combination 
of  loyalty,  allegiance,  fervor.  andi.aeal — in 
dedication  to  a  common  cause.  l^ 

Leadership  at  Its  best  inspires  man's  finest 
efforts — at  personal  sacrifice  if  necessary.  It 
arises  in  men  of  honor,  devotion,  and 
fidelity — in  men  of  dignity  who  are  masters 
of  themselves. 

Duty,  honor,  devotion,  leadership  In  my 
Interpretation,  are  the  exalting  qualities  of 
the  spirit  of  VMI.  Intangible  as  they  may 
be.  they  are  the  substance  of  superb  char- 
acter. 

They  are,  of  course,  qualities  basic  to  mili- 
tary eminence.  They  are  equally  essential  to 
transcendent  civilian  distinction.  Both  ci- 
vilian and  military  excellence  are  the  objec- 
tives of  training  at  VMI. 

How  well  VMIs  dedication  to  this  dual 
purpose  succeeded  a  century  ago  Is  docu- 
mented by  the  record  of  the  cadets  at  New 
Market  and  their  civilian  achievements  after 
the  war. 

Even  Union  commanders  praised  their  pre- 
cision and  gallantry  in  victorious  combat. 
In  the  economic  and  political  confusion  after 
the  war  their  civilian  contributions  were  be- 
yond measure. 

In  all  the  years  since,  the  military  service 
of  the  men  of  VMI  has  been  peerless,  and 
their  reputation  for  sound  attainment  in 
civil  pursuits  attests  their  training  for  re- 
sponsible citizenship. 

As  of  today  we  have  troops  stationed 
around  the  world.  Our  naval  units  patrol 
all  of  the  major  seas.  There  is  actual  fight- 
ing in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
There  is  a  Communist  base  in  Cuba. 

At  home  the  Federal  Government  ha« 
worked  itself  into  fiscal  and  monetary  diffi- 
culties which  are  exceedingly  serious.  Dan- 
gerous centralization  In  our  Government  has 
never  been  greater,  and  it  is  increasing. 

Jefferson  counseled  us  to  "make  the  States 
one  as  to  everything  connected  with  foreign 
relations;  but  to  keep  them  the  several 
States  as  to  everything  purely  domestic." 

The  rights  of  States  principle  for  which 
the  cadets  fought  at  New  Market  has  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment. I  come  here  today  to  rededicate  mv- 
self  to  the  cause  for  which  they  fought. 

As  we  look  at  the  state  of  our  Government 
at  home,  and  the  conditions  aroui^  the 
world  where  our  responsibilities  are 
tremendous.  I  think  the  need  for  men 
trained  to  the  standards  of  VMI  seldom  has 
been  greater. 

We  are  in  a  new  era  of  atomic  energy, 
rockets,  and  space.  We  have  the  capacity 
and  know-how  for  development.  We  are  a 
God-fearing  people  who  have  demonstrated 
our  courage  and  capabilities. 

With  responsible  citizenship,  responsible 
government,  fiscal  soundness,  and  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  our  system,  there  should 
be  no  fear  for  the  future. 

Without  these,  there  will  be  neither  solid 
progress  nor  security  with  militarv  prepared- 
ness. I  want  the  life  of  this  Nation  to  be  t!ie 
longest  and  best  in  history. 

The  mission  of  Virginia  Military  Institr.te 
is  clear.  You  have  never  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  made  of  you.  You  will  not  fall 
now.     I  am  forever  grateful  to  you. 

Godspeed. 


[From  the  Lynchburg   (Va.)    News.  May  16. 

1965] 

Senator  Honored  at  VTkll 

Lexington. — Virginia's    Senator    Harry    F. 

Byrd   called    Saturday   for  a   revival   of   the 

spirit  which  guided  the  cadets  who  fought 

and  died  at  the  Battle  of  New  Market    101 

years  ago 

•The  rights  of  States  principle  for  which 
the  cadets  fought  at  New  Market  has  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Byrd  said  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  afterfreceiving  its  third  annual  New- 
Market  Meda^f 

"I  come  here  today  to  rededicate  mvself  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought." 

Each  year  since  10  VMI  cadets  died  in  the 
Civil  War  battle  May  15.  1864.  the  in.stitute 
has  set  the  day  aside  for  commemoration. 
Byrd  is  the  third  recipient  of  the  medal  given 
by  VMI  In  recognition  of  the  qualities  of 
duty,  honor,  and  devotion  exemplified  by  the 
fallen  cadets.  "" 

Byrd  received  the  medal  from  Elmon  T. 
Gray  of  Waverly.  president  of  the  VMI  board 
of  visitors.  Afterwards,  he  spoke  at  cere- 
monies dedicating  the  institute's  new  ad- 
ministration building.  Francis  H.  Smith  Hall. 
The  building  is  named  for  the  first  super- 
intendent of  VMI.  Gen.  Francis  H.  Smith. 
who  left  Hampden-Sydney  College  in  1839 
to  command  the  institute  for  50  years. 

In  accepting  the  medal.  Byrd  said  the 
"exalting  qualities  of  the  spirit  of  VMI"  are 
duty,  honor,  devotion,  and  leadership — qual- 
ities called  "hallowed"  by  the  late  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

"As  we  look  at  the  state  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  home,  and  the  conditions  around 
the  world  where  our  responsibilities  are  tre- 
mendous. I  think  the  need  for  men  trained 
to  the  standards  of  VMI  seldom  has  been 
greater."  BTRDsald. 

"At  home  the  Federal  Government  has 
worked  itself  into  fiscal  and  monetary  dif- 
ficulties which  are  exceedingly  serious.  Dan- 
gerous centralization  In  our  Governm«fithas 
never  been  greater,  and  it  is  increasing.  •  •  • 
"With  responsible  citizenship,  responsible 
government,  fiscal  soundness,  and  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  our  system,  there  should 
be  no  fear  for  the  future." 


[Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 

May  16.  19651 

VMI  Honors  Byrd,  Smtth.  1864  Cadets 

(By  Dallas  Kersey.  Times-Dispatch  News 

Bureau ) 
Lexington.  May  15.— Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, markings  its  125th  year,  paid  tribute 
Saturday  to  a  triumvirate  who  played  key 
parts  in  the  development  and  maturity  of 
Virginia  and  the  institute. 


^^ay  17,  1965 

Center  of  attention  during  the  hot  dtv  h^ 
fore  some  2,000  persons  was  SenatorlliARBv 
F.  Byrd.  who  was  awarded  the  New  jJarkpr 
Med.il.  The  gold  disk  is  given  each  yLf  on 
in   honor   of   the   VMI   cadetr^K' 


May    15 


cadet*  wliQ 


the 


fought  and  died  at  the  Battle  of  New  Mirv.i 
in  1864.  T    " 

The  medal,  presented  by  Elmon  T  SGrav 
of  Waverly.  president  of  the  VMI  bo£d  of 
visitors,  was  given  to  Senator  Byrd  fflr  his 
•outstanding  leadership  in  Virginia  fornearlv 
40  years  and  whose  very  name  has  come  to 
be  synonymous  with  fiscal  re.spo.isiblUtJ  and 
comervatiou  in  governmenuil  affairs  •»  .■• 

Also  honored  Saturday  were  Gen.  Francis 
H.  Smith,  the  institutes  first  superiatenient 
who  died  In  1890.  and  the  VMI  studcn'sSwho 
fought  in  the  Civil  War.  VMI's  new  r.(3nin. 
istration  building,  which  has  been  irfuse 
since  last  June,  is  named  for  General  itfiith 

Several  of  General  Smith's  d^;:cen^nts 
were  in  tlie  audience.  ^ 

On  the  101st  anniversary  of  the  B.itlje  of 
New  Market,  the  cadet  corps  gave  a  lull- 
scale  p.-^.rade  and  passed  in  review  bvjthe 
famed  statue.  Virginia  Mourning  Her  Dead 
to  honor  247  of  their  comrades  who  fojight 
for  the  South  in  the  Civil  War  battle  seferal 
miles  north  of  here  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Ten  cadets  were  killed  and  47  woundcci  i*th( 
b.atle. 

r.REATEST    HONOR  | 

At  the  Smith  Builduig  dedication,  ^iei^tor 
Byrd  remarked  to  the  persons  gaiaered.  jji've 
been  in  public  service  50  yciirs  in  V.rjm^  in 
various  capacities,  and  this  is  the  gre*test 
honor  to  come  to  me.  j 

"I  would  rather  have  this  medal  gneft  to 
me  than  any  other  thing,"  Byrd  said.? In 
the  audience  was  his  son.  State  seiAtor 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  f 

This  is  the  third  presentation  cf  the  ni«tlal 
It  was  given  in  19G2  to  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Kilbourne.  superintendent  emeritus  of  VmI 
at  the  time,  and  last  year  was  awarded  ptst- 
humously  to  General  of  the  Army  Georgf  C. 
M.irshall.  His  widow  accepted  the  m«dal 
tiien.  4 

After    the    dedication    program,    a. 
house  was  held  in  Smith  Hall  follow: 
luncheon  for  cadets  and  invited  guests. 
rededicate  myself 

In  his  remarks,  Senator  Byrd  recalled  that 
his  grandfather  was  in  the  VMI  cl  ^ss  of  lJ49, 
his  great  uncle  was  a  New  Market  cadet,  shis 
father-in-law  was  in  the  class  of  1879,  ihis 
brother-in-law  in  the  class  of  1307.  Ihis 
brother  Richard  was  a  1903  graduate,  and  pis 
eldest  son.  Harry,  Jr..  in  the  1935  class,    f 

What  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  •spirit 
of  VMI'  grew  out  of  the  cadets'  participation 
in  the  Battle  of  New  Market.  Senator  Byrd 
said  he  also  regards  as  the  spirit  of  VMI 
"which  affects  me  most  deeply,"  four  words 
etched  on  the  back  of  the  medal:  Dilty, 
honor,  devotion,  leadership.  "Intangible  as 
they  may  be.  they  are  the  substance  of  sup«rb 
character."  he  said.  ' 

"The  rights  of  States  principle  for  which 
the  cadets  fought  at  New  Market  has  been 
virtually  destroyed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Senator  Byrd  said.  "I  come  here  to- 
day to  rededicate  myself  to  the  cause  (or 
which  they  fought."  . 

MATHEMATICS     PROFESSOR  I 

Smith  Hall  stands  at  the  opposite  endjof 
the  parade  field  from  the  VMI  barracks.  It 
is  the  second  building  at  VMI  to  honor 
Smith's  memory.  An  academic  building. 
which  was  built  in  1899.  was  the  first  to  bear 
his  name.  This  building  later  gave  way  (to 
an  addition  to  the  barracks.  ' 

General  Smith  w.as  a  mathematics  profes- 
sor at  Hampden-Sydney  College  when  he  was 
asked  to  assume  leadership  of  the  fledgling 
military  school  at  Lexington.  He  was  one  of 
two  faculty  members  when  VMI  opened  in 
1839,  and  he  continued  to  guide  and  lead  thf 
institute  for  50  years. 


I.:    open 
,2d  t^'  a 
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T*  was  only  the  persistent  efforts  of  Gen- 

1  smith    a  graduate  oS  the  U.S.  Military 

t'ifiriemv  at  West  Point,  that  brought  about 

IVreoDcning  of  VMI  after  Gen.  David  Hun- 

ttf's  raid  virtually  destroyed  the  institute  In 

■"oLerS"  smith,  whose  first  title  had  been 
nrmcioal  continued  to  lead  the  institute 
Sntil  he  'relinquished  the  post  In  December 
1889     He  died  just  3  months  later. 


The  Three  Faces  of  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  17,  1965 

Mr  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  speech  last  Thursday 
to  the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  is  a  moving  account  of  what 
the  United  States  is  attempting  through 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  the  President 
said,  has  three  faces — armed  conflict, 
the  quest  for  a  political  solution,  and 
human  need.  With  the  compassion 
which  has  marked  his  career,  the  Presi- 
dent described  this  third  face,  "the  un- 
tended  sick,  the  hungry  family,  and  the 
illiterate  child.  It  is  men  and  women, 
many  without  shelter,  with  rags  for 
clothing,  struggling  for  survival  in  a  very 
rich  and  a  very  fertile  land." 

This  he  said  is  the  most  important 
battle  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Our  help  to  these  people  is  the  most 
crucial  because,  in  his  words: 

A  nation  cannot  be  built  by  armed  power 
or  by  political  agreement.  It  will  rest  upon 
the  expectation  by  Individual  men  and 
women  that  their  future  will  be  better  than 
the  past. 

I  commend  the  President's  sensitive 

remarks  to  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  Associa- 
tion   OF    AMERICAN    EDITORIAL    CARTOONISTS 

IN  THE  East  Room 

Good  morning  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
my  friends  of  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists.  I  am  very  happy  that 
you  requested  through  the  press  office  this 
opportunity  for  us  to  meet  together,  because 
after  looking  at  some  of  the  cartoons  you 
have  drawn,  I  thought  I'd  invite  you  over  to 
see  me  in  person.  After  all,  I  had  nothing 
to  lose. 

I  know  that  I  am  talking  to  the  most  In- 
fluential Journalists  in  America.  Reporters 
may  write  and  politicians  may  talk  but  what 
you  iraw  remains  in  the  publlic  memory  long 
after  these  other  words  are  forgotten.  That 
is  why.  after  I  learned  that  you  would  be 
here  and  we  would  meet  together  that  I  put 
together  some  notes  to  discuss  with  you 
while  you  were  in  Washington,  a  very  little- 
known  side  of  our  activity  in  one  of  the 
most  vital  places  In  the  world — South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  many  faces. 

There  is  the  face  of  armed  conflict — of 
terror  and  gunfire — of  bomb-heavy  planes 
and  campaign-weary  soldiers.  In  this  con- 
flict our  only  object  Is  to  prove  that  force 
will  meet  force — that  armed  conquest  Is 
futile,  and  that  aggression  is  not  only  wrong, 
but  it  Just  will  not  work. 

And  the  Communists  In  Vietnam  are  slowly 
beginning  to  realize  what  they  once  scorned 


to  believe:  that  we  combine  unlimited  pa- 
tience with  unlimited  resources  In  pursuit 
of  an  unwavering  purpose. 

We  will  not  abandon  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  second  face  of  war  in  Vietnam  is  the 
quest  for  a  political  solution — the  face  of 
diplomacy  and  politics — of  the  ambitions 
and  the  Interests  of  other  nations.  We  know, 
as  our  adversaries  should  also  know,  that 
there  is  no  purely  milKary  solution  In  sight 
for  either  side.  We  are  ready  for  uncondi- 
tional discussions.  Most  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations  of  the  world  favor  such  uncon- 
ditional discussions.  And  it  would  clearly  be 
in  the  interest  of  North  Vietnam  to  now 
come  to  the  conference  table.  For  them  the 
continuation  of  war,  without  talks,  means 
only  damage  without  conquest.  Communist 
•:;hlna  apparently  desires  the  war  to  continue 
whatever  the  cost  to  their  allies.  Their  tar- 
get Is  not  merely  South  Vietnam,  it  is  Asia. 
Their  objective  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  Viet- 
namese nationalism.  It  is  to  erode  and  to 
discredit  America's  ability  to  help  prevent 
Chinese  domination  over  all  of  Asia. 

In  this  domination  they  shall  never  suc- 
ceed. 

And  I  am  continuing  and  I  am  increasing 
the  search  for  every  possible  path  to  peace. 
The  third  face  of  war  In  Vietnam  is.  at 
once,  the  most  tragic  and  most  hopeful.  It 
is  the  face  of  human  need.  It  is  the  un- 
tended  sick,  the  hungry  family  and  the  il- 
literate child.  It  is  men  and  women,  many 
without  shelter,  with  rags  for  clothing,  strug- 
gling for  survival  in  a  very  rich  and  a  very 
fertile  land. 

It  is  the  most  important  battle  of  all  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

For  a  nation  cannot  be  built  by  armed 
power  or  by  political  agreement.  It  will  rest 
on  the  expectation  by  individual  men  and 
women  that  their  future  will  be  better  than 
their  past. 

It  is  not  enough  to  Just  fight  against  some- 
thing. People  must  fight  for  something,  and 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  know  that 
after  the  long,  brutal  Journey  through  the 
dark  tunnel  of  conflict  there  breaks  the  light 
of  a  happier  day.  And  only  if  this  is  so,  can 
they  be  expected  to  sustain  the  enduring  will 
for  continued  strife.  Only  In  this  way  can 
longrun  stability  and  peace  come  to  their 
land. 

And  there  Is  another,  more  profound  rea- 
son. In  Vietnam  communism  seeks  to  really 
impose  its  will  by  force  of  arms.  But  we 
would  be  deeply  mistaken  to  think  that  this 
was  the  only  weapon.  Here,  as  other  places 
in  the  world,  they  speak  to  restless  i>eople — 
people  rising  to  shatter  the  old  ways  which 
have  imprisoned  hope — people  fiercely  and 
Justly  reaching  for  the  material  fruits  from 
the  tree  of  modern  knowledge. 

It  is  this  desire,  and  not  simply  lust  for 
conquest,  which  moves  many  of  the  Indi- 
vidual fighting  men  that  we  must  now.  sadly, 
call  the  enemy. 

It  is.  therefore,  our  task  to  show  that  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  other  nations  offers 
the  surest  road  to  progress,  that  history  and 
experience  testify  to  this  truth.  But  It  Is  not 
enough  to  call  upon  reason  or  point  to  ex- 
amples. We  must  show  it  through  action 
and  we  must  show  it  through  accomplish- 
ment, and  even  were  there  no  war — either 
hot  or  cold— we  would  always  be  active  In 
humanity's  search  for  progress.  This  task  Is 
commanded  to  us  by  the  moral  values  of  our 
civilization,  and  it  rests  on  the  inescapable 
nature  of  the  world  that  we  have  now 
entered.  For  in  that  world,  as  long  as  we 
can  foresee,  every  threat  to  man's  welfare 
will  be  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. Those  who  live  In  the  emerging  commu- 
nity of  nations  will  ignore  the  perils  of  their 
neighbors  at  the  risk  of  their  own  prospects. 
This  is  true  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  for 
every  part  of  the  developing  world.  This  Is 
why.  on  your  behalf,  I  recently  proposed  a 


massive,  cooperative  development  effort  for 
all  of  southeast  Asia.  I  named  the  respected 
leader.  Eugene  Black,  as  my  personal  repre- 
sentative to  Inaugurate  our  participation  In 
these  programs. 

Since  that  time  rapid  progress  has  been 
made,  I  am  glad  to  report.  Mr.  Black  has 
met  with  the  top  officials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  several  occasions.  He  has  talked  to 
other  interested  parties.  He  has  found  in- 
creasing enthusiasm.  The  United  Nations  Is 
already  setting  up  new  mechanisms  to  help 
carry  forward  the  work  of  developnient. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Is  now  pre- 
pared to  participate  In,  and  to  support,  an 
Asian  Development  Bank,  to  carry  out  and 
help  finance  the  economic  progress  In  that 
area  of  the  world,  and  the  development  that 
we  desire  to  see  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

So  this  morning  I  call  on  every  other  in- 
dustrialized nation,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  help  create  a  better  life  for  all  of 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia. 

Surely,  surely,  the  works  of  peace  can 
bring  men  together  in  a  common  effort  to 
abandon  forever  the  works  of  war. 

But.  as  South  Vietnam  is  the  central  place 
of  conflict,  it  is  also  a  principal  focus  of  our 
work  to  increase  the  well-being  of  people. 

It  is  in  that  effort  In  South  Vietnam  which 
I  think  we  are  too  little  Informed  and  which 
I  want  to  relate  to  you  this  morning. 

We  began  in  1954  when  Vietnam  became 
independent,  before  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Since  that  time  we 
have  spent  more  than  $2  billion  in  economic 
help  for  the  16  million  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  despite  the  ravages  of  war  we 
have  made  steady  continuing  gains.  We  have 
concentrated  on  food,  and  health,  and  edu- 
cation, and  housing,  and  industry. 

Like  most  developing  countries.  South 
Vietnam's  economy  rests  on  agriculture.  Un- 
like many,  it  has  large  uncrowded  areas  of 
very  rich,  and  very  fertile  lard.  Because  of 
this,  it  is  one  of  the  great  rice  bowls  of  the 
entire  world.  With  our  help,  since  1954, 
South  Vietnam  has  already  doubled  its  rice 
production,  providing  food  for  the  people, 
as  well  as  providing  a  vital  export  for  that 
nation. 

We  have  put  our  American  farm  know- 
how  to  work  on  other  crops.  This  year,  for 
instance,  several  hundred  "million  cuttings 
of  a  new  variety  of  sweet  potato,  that  prom- 
ises a  sixfold  Increase  in  yield,  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  these  Vietnamese  farmers.  Corn 
output  should  rise  from  25.000  tons  in  1962 
to  100,000  tons  by  1966.  Pig  production  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1955.  Many  animal 
diseases  have  been  eliminated  entirely. 

Disease  and  epidemic  brood  over  every 
Vietnamese  village.  In  a  country  of  more 
than  16  million  people  with  a  life  expectancy 
of  only  35  years,  there  are  only  200  civilian 
doctors.  If  the  Vietnamese  had  doctors  In 
the  same  ratio  as  the  United  States  has 
doctors,  they  would  have  not  the  200  that 
they  do  have  but  they  would  have  more 
than  5,000  doctors. 

W^e  have  helped  vaccinate,  already,  over  7 
million  people  against  cholera,  and  millions 
more  against  other  diseases.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  can  now  receive 
treatment  In  the  more  than  12.000  hamlet 
health  stations  that  America  has  built  and 
has  stocked.  New  clinics  and  surgical  suites 
are  scattered  throughout  that  entire  coun- 
try; and  the  medical  school  that  we  are  now 
helping  to  build  will  graduate  as  many  doc- 
tors in  a  single  year  as  now  serve  the  entire 
population  of  South  Vietnam. 

Education  is  the  keystone  of  future  de- 
velopment in  Vietnam.  It  takes  a  trained 
people  to  man  the  factories,  to  conduct  the 
administration,  and  to  form  the  human 
foundation  for  an  advancing  nation.  More 
than  a  quarter  million  young  Vietnamese 
can  now  learn  in  more  than  4,000  classrooms 
that  America  has  helped  to  build  in  the  last 
2  years;  and  2,000  more  schools  are  going  to 
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bf^  I  uUt  by  us  in  the  next  12  inouths.  The 
:r.imber  of  students  in  voc.itional  schools  has 
g.»ne  up  four  times.  Enrollnaeut  x-as  300.000 
in  1955.  when  we  first  entered  there  and 
-t.ited  helping  With  our  program  Today  ir 
!s  »nore  than  1.500.000.  The  8  million  text- 
I. '"oks  that  we  have  supplied  to  Vietnamese 
children  will  rise  to  more  nhan  15  million 
by  1967. 

A_riculture    is    the    foundation.      Health. 

•  lucation  nnd  housing  are  tlie  ur-^ent  human 
nt-eds.  But  industrial  development  is  the 
^Tpat  pathway  to  their  future 

\Vlien  Vietnam  was  divided  most  of  the  in- 
dustry was  in  the  north,  nie  south  was 
i)arren  of  manufacturing  and  '.he  founda- 
tiDns  for  industry.  Today,  more  than  700 
•Atv:  or  rehabilitated  factories — t-?xttle  mills 
■.'.ua  cement  plants,  electronics  and  plastics — 
:Te  changing  the  entire  face  of  'hat  nation. 
New  roads  and  communications  railroad 
equipment  and  electric  generators,  are  a 
^.preading  base  on  which  fhls  :i^w  industry 
cnn.  :-.nd  is,  growing. 

.!!  this  progress  goes  uu.  ind  it  is  going  to 
;  intinue  to  go  on.  under  Urcnmstances  of 
.'r.ig?erir.g  adversity. 

•'ommunist  terrorists  have  aiade  aid  pro- 
er.  m.s  that  we  administer  *  very  special 
t  irget  cf  their  attack.  They  tear  them.  "Thev 
kivjvr  rhey  must  fear  them  because  azricul- 
tiir.:l  stations  are  beln?  destroyed  and  medi- 
Cdl  centers  are  being  burned  More  than  100 
Vietnamese  malaria  fighters  ire  dead.  Our 
^  .""n  AID  officials  kave  been  wounded  and 
Kidnapped.  These  are  not  just  the  accidents 
o:  var.  They  are  a  part  of  a  deliberate  cam- 
raign.  in  the  words  of  the  Communists,  "to 
cut  the  fingers  off  the  hands  >f  the  Govern- 
r.-.ent." 

V'e  intend  to  continue,  and  we  intend  to 
increase  our  help  to  Vietnam. 

Cor  can  anyone  doubt  the  determination  of 
the  .South  Vietnamese  thc-mselv°s     Thev  have 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Karris,  D.D.,  offered  '.he  following 
j'rayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  whose  most  search- 
•  n.c  words  to  us  are  heard  in  the  silences 
ot  rhs  soul,  we  come  at  noontide,  con- 
.^■ious  of  the  lofty  and  eternal  verities 
tnat  outlast  the  strident  noises  of  any 
r.ay.  May  the  fret  and  fever  of  our  own 
.-.pirits  not  add  to  the  confusion  of  a  con- 
fused age.  instead  of  helping  and  healing, 
rorgive  the  petulance  of  our  impatience, 
r.ur  hasty  judgments,  and  our  childish 
outbursts. 

Give  us  a  faith  that  «ill  nox.  shrink, 
though  pressed  by  eveiy  foe.  Be  Thou 
the  shining  presence  in  every  fear- 
;-ihadowed  area  of  today's  life.  Take  to 
Thj-self  our  warriors  who.  in  the  fier>- 
hmricane  of  battle,  under  eastern  skies, 
.'-re  gi\ing  their  lives,  that  freedom  may 
live.  Save  us  from  presumptuous  pride 
that  feigns  an  understanding  that  it 
does  not  possess.  If  secretly  we  rejoice 
in  the  failure  of  others.  if«  inwardly  we 
Klve  hospitality  to  thoughts  that  debase 
>-.nd  degrade,  if  we  have  judged  our  fel- 
lows on  flimsy  and  perhaps  false  reports, 
ir  in  any  human  relationships  we  have 
been  untrue,  unfair,  or  unbrotherly,  O 
Thou  who  takest  /iway  ^he  sin  of  the 
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lost  more  than  12.000  of  their  men  since  I 
became  your  President  a  little  over  a  year 
.go. 

But  progress  does  not  come  from  invest- 
ment alone,  or  plans  on  a  desk,  or  even  the 
directives  and  the  orders  that  we  approve 
here  in  Washington.  It  tikes  men.  Men 
must  take  the  seed  to  the  farmer.  Men  must 
teach  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Men  must  help 
in  harvest.  Men  must  build  the  schools,  and 
men  must  instruct  the  students.  Men  must 
carry  medicine  into  the  jungle  and  treat  the 
?ick,  and  shelter  the  homeless.  And  men — 
b.ave,  tireless.  flUed  with  love  for  their  fel- 
lows—are doing  this  today.  They  are  doing 
it  through  the  long,  hot,  danger-filled  Viet- 
namese days  and  the  sultry  nights. 

The  fullest  glory  must  go,  also,  to  those 
South  Vietnamese  tliat  are  laboring  and 
dying  for  their  own  people  and  their  own 
nation.  In  hospitals  and  schools,  along  the 
rice  fields  and  the  roads,  they  continue  to 
labor,  never  knowing  when  death  or  terror 
may  strike. 

How  incredible  it  is  that  there  are  a  few 
who  still  say  that  the  South  Vietnamese  do 
not  want  to  continue  the  struggle.  They  are 
Scicrificuig  and  they  are  dying  by  the  thou- 
-sands.  Their  patient  valor  in  the  heavy 
presence  of  personal,  physical  danger  should 
be  a  helpful  lesson  to  those  of  us  who,  here  in 
.^jnerica,  only  have  to  read  about  it,  or  he:.r 
.about  it  on  the  television  or  radio. 

We  have  our  own  heroes  who  labor  at  the 
\vorks  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war.  They 
toil  unarmed  and  out  of  uniform.  They 
know  the  humanity  of  their  concern  does  not 
e.xempt  them  from  the  horrors  of  conflict, 
yet  they  go  on  from  day  to  day.  They  bring 
food  to  the  hungry  over  there.  They  supply 
the  sick  with  necessary  medicine.  They  help 
the  farmer  with  his  crops,  families  to  find 
clei.n  water,   villages  to  receive  the  healing 


miracles  of  electricity.  These  are  Americans 
who  have  joined  our  AID  program  and  w! 
welcome  others  to  their  ranks. 

For  most  Americans  this  is  an  easy  war 
Men  fight  and  men  sufler  and  men  die  as 
they  always  do  in  war.  But  the  lives  of  most 
of  us,  at  least  those  of  us  in  this  room  and 
those  listening  to  me  this  morning,  are  un- 
troubled. Prosperity  rises,  abundance  in" 
creases,  the  nation  flourishes. 

I  will  report  to  the  Cabinet  when  I  leave 
this  room  that  we  are  in  the  51st  month  of 
continued  prosperity,  the  longest  peacetime 
prosperity  for  America  since  our  country  wm 
founded.     Yet  our  entire  future  is  at  sUke 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  if  we 
could  only  cull  upon  a  small  fraction  of  our 
unmatched  private  resources— businesses 
and  unions,  agricultural  groups  and  build- 
ers—if we  could  call  them  to  the  task  of 
peaceful  progress  in  Vietnam.  With  sucii 
a  spUit  of  patriotic  sacrifice  we  might  well 
strike  an  irresistible  blow  for  freedom  tliere 
and  for  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  every  person  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  in  this  country  this 
morning  will  look  for  ways— and  those  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  who  believe  in  human- 
ity as  we  do,  I  hope  that  they  will  find  ways 
to  help  progress  in  South  Vietnam. 

This.  then,  is  the  third  face  of  our  struggle 
in  Vietnam.  It  was  there— the  illiterate  the 
luingry.  the  sick— before  this  war  began,  it 
will  be  there  when  peace  comes  to  us— and 
so  will  we.  Not  with  soldiers  and  planes,  not 
with  bombs  and  bullets,  but  with  all  the 
wondrous  weapons  of  peace  in  the  20th 
century. 

And  then,  perhaps,  together,  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  can  share  that  gracious  task 
with  all  the  people  of  Vietnam,  north  and 
south  alike. 

Thank  you  for  coming  this  morning 
Good  morning. 


world,  forgive  us.  cleanse  us,  renew  us, 
restore  our  souls,  and  lead  us  in  the 
pathf.  of  righteousness,  for  Thy  name's 
sake.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  17,  1965,  was  dispensed  v.'ith. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FAIR  LA- 
BOR STANDARDS  ACT— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  iH.  DOC. 
NO.  176^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  fair 
labor  standards.  Without  objection,  the 
message  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
without  being  read,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  last  30  years  have  seen  unprece- 
dented economic  development  in  this 
country  and  unparalleled  improvement 


in  the  general  standard  of  living  of  tlie 
•Aoikins  n;cn  and  v.omen  oi  America. 

Most  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
privately.  These  are  the  fnjits  of  free 
enterprise. 

This  process  of  economic  and  human 
growth  has  been  helped  by  wise  legisla- 
tive enactment,  much  of  it  beginning  in 
the  decade  of  the  1930's. 

But  progress  is  never  complete.  Ex- 
perience under  various  existing  laws 
suggests  changes  which  will  make  them 
serve  even  better  their  pui-pose.  the 
Nation's  workers,  and  the  economy. 

I  am  accordingly  urging  earlv  action 
to :  *         , 

First.  Amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  extend  its  protection  to  an 
additional  4'i  million  workers;  and  re- 
strict excessive  overtime  work  through 
the  payment  of  double  time.  > 

Second.  Strengthen  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  by  providing 
a  permanent  program  of  Federal  ex- 
tended benefits  for  long-term  unem- 
ployed with  substantial  work  histories. 

Third.  Insure  unifoi-m  application  of 
our  national  labor  relations  policy  bv  the 
repeal  of  section  14 fb)  of  the  Natior^ 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  draft  bills 
on  the  first  two  proposals.  Bills  em- 
bodying the  third  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  Congi-ess.  '  ' 

FAIR    L.ABOR    STANDARDS    ACT 

More  than  a  generation  of  Americans 
have  entered  the  labor  force  since  we 
committed  ourselves  as  a  Nation  to  the 
policy    of    improving    the    substendard 
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living  conditions  of  millions  of  our 
workers. 

That  policy  proposed  to  eliminate  con- 
ditions which  are  "detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  livin.?  necessary  for  health,  efficiency 
and  general  well-being  of  workers"  in 
industries  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Many  American  workers  whose  em- 
ployment is  clearly  within  the  reach  of 
this  law  have  never  enjoyed  its  benefits. 
Unfortunately,  these  workers  are  gen- 
erally in  the  lowest  wage  groups  and 
most  in  need  of  wage  and  hour  protec- 
tion. We  must  extend  minimimi  wage 
and  overtime  protection  to  them. 

It  is  also  essential  to  amend  the  over- 
time provisions  of  the  act  to  help  achieve 
a  fairer  and  more  effective  distribution 
of  employment. 

A  significant  increase  in  employment 
can  be  obtained  by  distributing  to  new 
employees  work  which  is  presently  per- 
formed through  excessive  overtime. 
This  can  be  done  without  impairment  of 
operating  efficiency. 

The  proposed  bill  will  encourage  hiring 
of  additional  workers  by  requiring 
double-time  pay  for  certain  overtime 
workers. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  minimum 
wage  level  be  increased.  The  present 
$1.25  hourly  rate  results  in  annual  earn- 
ings, assuming  full-time  work  through- 
out the  year,  of  only  S2,5G0.  As  average 
wages  rise,  the  minimum  wage  level 
should  be  increased  periodically. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  mini- 
mum v.age  should  be  increased  but  when 
and  by  how  much.  The  Congress  should 
consider  carefully  the  effects  of  higher 
minimum  wage  rates  on  the  incomes  of 
those  employed,  and  also  on  costs  and 
prices,  and  on  job  oppoi  tunities — par- 
ticulorly  for  the  flood  of  teenagers  now 
enfeiing  our  labor  force. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  a  reduction  in  the  statu- 
tory workweek — the  weekly  period  after 
which  oveitime  premiums  or  penalties 
must  be  paid. 

The  developing  pattern  of  collective 
bargaining  reflects  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  practices  regarding 
the  length  of  work  periods — daily,  week- 
ly, annually,  and  in  terms  of  the  individ- 
uals  work  life. 

I  do  not  think  the  time  for  change  in 
the  law  has  come,  except  with  respect  to 
excessive  overtime.  Careful  attention 
to  these  developments  is  nevertheless 
appropriate  and  desirable.  I  am  ac- 
cordingly requesting  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress  to  include  on  its 
agenda  full  consideration  of  the  matter 
Ci  "work  periods." 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

Improvements  in  our  unemployment 
compensation  system  are  essential  if  the 
program  is  to  exert  a  stronger  stabilizing 
effect  on  the  economy  and  provide  peo- 
ple with  adequate  income  when  out  of 
work.  The  system  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  times.  No  major  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  its  original 
enactment  30  years  ago. 

There  are  still  many  workers  who  are 
not  protected  by  unemployment  com- 
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pensation.  Other  workers,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  experience  excessively 
long  periods  of  uncompensated  unem- 
ployment. 

The  plight  of  the  long-term  imem- 
ployed  results  primarily  from  eco- 
nomic factors  such  as  automation,  other 
technological  changes,  and  relocation  of 
industi-y.  Their  unemployment  is  a 
phenomenon  of  normal  as  well  as  reces- 
sion periods.  It  can  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tively ohly  through  a  nationally  coordi- 
nated program. 

Even  in  nonrecession  periods  of  recent 
years,  the  number  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed has  remained  high.  Among  un- 
employment  insurance  beneficiaries, 
those  unemployed  26  or  more  weeks  rep- 
resented 15  percent  of  the  total  in  1956, 
29  percent  in  1961,  and  about  20  percent 
in  1962  and  1964. 

The  wider  coverage,  extended  benefit 
periods,  and  increased  benefit  amounts 
provided  in  the  bill  will  lessen  the  hard- 
ship and  suffering  that  accompany  un- 
employment and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide stimulus  to  the  economy  when  it  is 
most  needed. 

Now.  when  unemployment  is  lower 
than  it  has  been  for  years,  is  the  appro- 
priate time  to  modernize  the  system  so 
that  it  will  better  meet  the  needs  of 
workers,  the  community,  and  the  Nation. 

Today,  weekly  benefits  are  often  too 
low  in  amount  and  too  short  in  duration 
in  relation  to  lost  wages  to  enable  the 
workers  to  meet  basic  and  nondeferrable 
expenses.  Ceilings  on  compensation  all 
too  often  fail  to  yield  the  original  goal  of 
50  percent  of  past  wages.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  workers  who  have  the 
highest  income  levels,  and  these  work- 
ers are  generally  heads  of  family.  The 
bill  therefore  assures  adequate  payments 
for  a  fixed  duration  for  most  regular 
workers. 

The  burden  of  excessively  high  unem- 
ployment costs  that  exist  in  several 
States  must  be  relieved  and  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  system  strengthened. 
This  will  be  achieved  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  taxation — 
the  first  increase  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
program — as  well  as  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  tax  and  recognizing  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  through  provision  for 
contributions  from  general  revenues, 
with  matching  grants  for  high-cost 
States. 

It  is  essential  that  this  system  be  ad- 
ministered with  both  justice  and  firm- 
ness. We  know  some  workers  have  been 
denied  benefits  when  justice  required 
payment.  We  also  know  some  v%orkers 
have  been  granted  benefits  when  firm- 
ness required  their  denial.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  proposed  legislation  calls  for 
steps  which  will  help  assure  that  bene- 
fits are  paid  only  to  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  them  and  that  unreasonable 
disqualifications  are  eliminated. 

SF.CTION  14(b)   OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS    ACT 

Finally,  with  the  hope  of  reducing  con- 
flicts in  our  national  labor  policy  that 
for  several  years  have  divided  Americans 
in  various  States,  I  recommend  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  with  such  other  technical  changes 
as  are  made  necessary  by  this  action. 


I  urge  th&i  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideratioii  be  given  to  the  enactmen*;  nf 
these  three  legislative  proposals. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnsom. 

The  White  House,  May  18.  196!i. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  tlic 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  cf 
the  United  States  submitting  smidry 
nominations  uhich  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  ol  the  Judiciai-y. 

(For  nommatjons  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  oJ  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUP.- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  oi  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  duram 
the  trarisaciion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness v.-ere  ordered  limited  to  3  minute.s. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morniny 
business  is  ir..  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  cierk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  «;all 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pres'denl.,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  WCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  :s  so  oidered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  AIR  POLLUTION  COT«f- 
TROL  LABORATORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanim^ous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Ncf.  178.S.  30f. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  I-:'  title 

Tire  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  tS.  30-)' 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  requive 
standards  foi  controlling  the  emission  of 
pollutants  from  gasoline-powered  or  die- 
sel-powered  vehicles,  to  establisli  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Labcratovv, 
and  for  other  purpose.-. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of  tlie 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate- 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committeo  o*i 
Public  Works  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  ull  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert; 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

Sec.    101.  The   Clean  Air   Act  is   amended 
(1)     by    infertmg    immediately    above    tUo ' 
heading  of  section   1:    "title  i — air  pollu- 
tion     PREVENTION      AND      CONTROL";       (2)       ^V 

Changing  the  words  "this  Act"  wherever  they 
appear  in  sections  1  through  7  to  "this  titlo  '; 
3)  by  redesignating  sections  1  through  7 
and  references  thereto  as  sections  101 
through  107  (4)  by  redesignating  sections  3 
through  14  and  references  thereto  as  se»!- 
tions  301  through  307;  (5)  by  Inserting  int- 
medlately  above  the  heading  of  the  so  redes- 
ignated section  301:  "title  in — gener-ai. '; 
(6»  by  stnitinf  out  subsection  (a)  of  th^  so 
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redesignated  section  306  and  striking  out  the 
letter  (b)  at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (b) 
In  the  so  redesignated  section  306;  (7)  by 
striking  out  "this  Act"  in  the  so  redesig- 
nated section  306  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "title  1";  and  (8)  by  Inserting  after  the 
so  redesignated  section  107  and  before  the 
heading  of  such  title  III  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE    II CONTROL    OF    AIR     POLLUTION    FROM 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

"Short  title 
"6ec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  ;is  the 
•Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act'. 

•'Establishment  of  standards 
"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation, giving  appropriate  consideration  to 
technological  feasibility  atid  economic  costs, 
prescribe  standards,  requirements,  or  limita- 
tions applicable  to  the  emission  of  any  kind 
of  substixnce,  from  any  class  or  classes  of 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines, which  In  his  judgment  cause  or  con- 
tribute to.  or  are  likely  to  cause  or  contrib- 
ute to,  air  pollution  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons. 

•■(b)  Regulations  Initially  prescribed  un- 
der this  section  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable. 
be  promtilgated  by  the  Secretary,  to  become 
effective  no  later  than  September  1.  1967. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  amend 
such  rcgulntions  promulgated  under  this 
section,  to  become  effective  on  the  date  speci- 
fied In  the  order  promulgating  the  amend- 
meiTts  thereto. 

"Dic:^cl  criteria 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  develop  standards  for  allowable 
emissions  from  dlesel  powered  vehicles 
manufactured  and  introduced  Into  Interstate 
commerce  or  imported  Into  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  make  recom- 
mend.1t  Ions  to  the  Congress  for  additional 
legislation  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants from  dlesel  powered  vehicles  by  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967. 

"Prohibited  acts 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  following  acts  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  prohibited — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new^  motor  vehicle  engines 
for  distribution  in  commerce,  the  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale, 
or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  introduc- 
tion into  commerce,  or  the  importation  Into 
the  United  States  for  sale  or  resale  of  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine, manufactured  after  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  under  this  title  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  vehicle  or  engine  unices  It" 
Is  m  conformity  with  such  regulations  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (b)); 

"  1 2 )  for  any  person  to  fail  or  refuse  to 
permit  entry  or  Inspection  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 207,  or  to  permit  access  to  records  pur- 
suant to  section  207,  or  to  fall  to  make  re- 
ports required  under  section  208;  or 

"(3>  for  any  person  to  remove  or  render 
Inoperative  any  device  or  element  of  design 
Installed  on  or  In  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  engine  In  compliance  with  regfula- 
tions  under  this  title  prior  to  Its  sale  and 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine, or  class  thereof,  from  subsection  (a), 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research.  Inves- 
tigations, studies,  demonstrations,  or  train- 
ing, or  lor  reasons  of  national  security. 

"(2)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  offered  for  Importation  by  a 
manufacturer  In  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  refused  admission  Into  the  United 
States,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may,  by  Joint  regulation,  provide  for 


authorizing  the  Importation  of  such  a  motor 
vehicle  upon  such  terms  and  conjlitlons  (in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  a  bond)  as  may 
appear  to  them  appropriate  to  Insure  that 
any  such  motor  vehicle  will  be  brought  Into 
conformity  with  the  standards,  require- 
ments, and  limltiitlons  applicable  to  It  under 
this  title. 

"(3)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
engine  Intended  solely  for  export,  and  so 
labeled  or  tagged  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer and  on  the  vehicle  or  engine  Itself, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  if  It  is  shown  that  the  failure  so 
to  comply  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  any 
standard,  requirement,  or  limitation  Imposed 
by  the  country  of  designation  and  such  com- 
pliance would  make  the  vehicle  unaccepUi-ble 
to  the  purchiiser  or  consignee. 

"Injunction  proceedings 
"Sec.  205.   (a)    The  district  courts  of  the 
United    St.xtcs    shall    have    Jurisdiction    to 
restrain  violations  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  section  204(a). 

"(b)  Actions  to  restrain  such  violations 
shall  be  brought  by  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action,  subpenas 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend 
a  district  court  in  any  district  may  run 
Into   any   other   district. 

"Penalties 
"Sec.  206.  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  204(a)  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
Such  violations  with  respect  to  section  204 
(a)  (1)  and  204(a)  (3)  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense  with  respect  to  each  new  motor 
\-ehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine. 
"Inspectiojis 
"Sec.  207.  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of 
this  title,  officers  and  employees  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  are  au- 
thorized to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
factory,  warehouse,  or  other  business  estab- 
lishment or  premises  where  new  motor  ve- 
hicles or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  are  man- 
ufactured, assembled,  or  held  prior  to  their 
sale  or  delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  or 
nre  being  worked  on  after  such  sale  or  de- 
livery, and  to  make  a  reasonable  inspection 
of  such  vehicles  or  engines  to  determine 
compliance  with  this  title  and  regulations 
thereunder. 

"Records  and  reports 
"Sec.  208.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  shall 
establish  and  maintain  euch  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  manu- 
facturer has  acted  or  is  acting  In  compliance 
with  this  title  and  regulations  thereunder. 

"(b)  All  Information  reported  shall  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
Action  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  except  where  such  Information  Is  re- 
lated to  other  officers  or  employees  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant 
In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

"Definitions  for  title  11 

"Sec.  209.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(a)  The  term  "manufacturer*  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  new  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  engines,  or  importing  such  vehicles  or 
engines  for  resale,  or  who  acts  for  and  Is 
under  the  control  of  any  such  person  In  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  new  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  engines,  but  shall 
not  Include  any  dealer  with  respect  to  new 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  engines  re- 
ceived by  him  In  commerce. 

"(b)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  means  any 
gasoline  powered  self-propelled  vehicle  de- 
signed for  transporting  persons  or  property 
on  a  street  or  highway. 
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"(c)  The  term  'new  motor  vehicle'  means 
a  motor  vehicle  the  equitable  or  legal  title 
to  which  has  never  been  transferred  by  a 
manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dealer  to  an 
ultimate  purchaser. 

"(d)  The  term  'dealer'  means  any  person 
resident  or  located  In  any  State  who  is  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  or  the  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(e)  The  term  ultimate  purchaser'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine,  the  first  person,  other 
than  a  dealer  purchasing  In  his  capacity  as  a 
dealer,  who  in  good  faith  purchases  such  new 
motor  vehicle  or  new  engine  for  purposes 
other  than  resale. 

"(f)  The  term  'commerce'  means  (1)  com- 
merce between  any  place  in  any  State  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  and  (2)  com- 
merce wholly  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  redesignated  section  105  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (which  relates  to  abatement  of  air 
pollution )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)   Whenever   the   Secretary,   upon  re- 
ceipt of  reports,  surveys,  or  studies  from  any 
duly  constituted   international  agency,  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  In  subsection    (a)    which  endangers  the 
health   or   welfare   of   persons   In  a  foreign 
country  is  occurring,  or  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  resquest  him  to  do  so  with  re- 
spect to  such  pollution  which  the  Secretary 
of   States  alleges   Is  of  such   a   nature,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the 
air  pollution  control  agency  of  the  munici- 
pality  where   such   discharge  or   discharges 
originate,  to  the  air  pollution  control  agency 
of  the  State  in  which  such  municipality  is 
located,  and  to  the  Interstate  air  pollution 
control  agency,  if  any,  in  the  Jurisdictional 
area  of  which  such  municipality  is  located, 
and  shall  call  promptly  a  conference  of  such 
agency  or  agencies.     The  Secretary  shall  In- 
vite the  foreign  country  which  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  pollution  to  attend 
and  participate  in  the  conference,  and  the 
representative  of  such  country  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  conference  and  any  further 
proceeding  resulting  from  such  conference, 
have  all  the  rights  of  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agency." 

(b)  So  much  of  subsection  (f)  of  such 
redesignated  section  105  as  precedes  clause 
(2)  of  such  subsection  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)   If  action  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 
time  specified   In  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  Is  not  taken,  the  Secretary— 
'•(1)   in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons (A)  in  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing  to   such   pollution)    originate,  or 
(B)   in  a  foreign  country,  may  request  the     l 
Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of     \ 
the   United   States   to  secure   abatement  of      ' 
the  pollution,  and". 

Sec.  103.  Redesignate  section  103  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (which  relates  to  research.  In- 
vestigations, and  training)  Is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof; 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph (5)  : 

"(5)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grams (A)  relatl^ig  to  the  means  of  control- 
ling hydrocarbon  emissions  resulting  from 
the  evaporation  of  gasoline  in  carburetors 
and  fuel  tanks,  and  the  means  of  controlling 
emissions   of   oxides  of   nitrogen   and   alde- 


hydes from  gasoline-powered  or  diesel-pow- 
ered  vehicles,  and  to  carry  out  such  research 
the  Secretary  shall  consult,  with  the  techni- 
cal committee  established  under  section  106 
of  this  Act,  and  for  research  concerning 
dlesel-powered  \  chicles  he  may  add  to  such 
committee  such  representatives  from  the 
diesel-powered  vehicle  Industry  as  he  deems 
appropriate:  and  (B)  directed  toward  the 
development  of  improved  low-cost  tech- 
niques designed  to  reduce  emissions  of  ox- 
ides of  sulfur  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
sulfur-containing  fuels."  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  sub.section : 

•■(di  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Lab- 
oratory ajid  shall  staff  and  equip  such  lab- 
oratory as  necessary  to  conduct  such  phases 
of  the  national  research  and  development 
progrrim  for  the  prcvcntloii  and  control  of 
air  pollution  as  he  deems  appropriate." 

Sec  104.  Redesignated  section  106  of  the 
Clean  -Mr  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  technical  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  recommend 
standards  for  the  allowable  exhaust  emis- 
sions of  pollutants  from  new  motor  vehicles 
and  nev;  motor  vehicle  engines  to  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  January  31,  1966." 

TITIE    II — SOLID    WASTE    DISPOSAL 

Short  title 
Sec  201.  This  title  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "th;s  Act")    may  be  cited  as  the  "Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act". 

Purposes 

Sec  202.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  for  new 
and  improved  methods  of  proper  and  eco- 
nomic solid  waste  disposal.  Including  studies 
directed  toward  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  by  reducing  the  amount  of  waste 
and  unsalvageable  materials  and  by  recov- 
ery and  utilization  of  potential  resources  in 
solid  wastes;  and 

(2'  to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  .State  and  local  governments  and 
interstate  agencies  In  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  conduct  of  solid 
waste  disposal  programs. 

Definitions 

Sec  203.     When  used  in  this  Act — 

(a I  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  ex- 
cept thai  such  term  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inferior  with  respect  to  problems  of  solid 
waste  resulting  from  the  extraction,  process- 
ing, or  utilization  of  minerals  or  fossil  fuels 
where  the  generation,  production,  or  reuse  of 
such  waste  Is  or  may  be  controlled  within 
the  extraction,  processing,  or  utilization 
facility  or  facilities  and  where  such  control 
is  a  feature  of  the  technology  or  economy  of 
the  operation  of  .-^Aich  facility  or  facilities. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
Americm  Samoa. 

(C)  The  term  "Interstate  agency"  means 
an  ageiicy  of  two  or  more  municipalities  In 
different  States,  or  an  agency  established  by 
two  or  more  States,  with  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  and  serv- 
ing two  or  more  municipalities  located  In  dif- 
ferent States. 

(d)  The  term  "solid  waste"  means  garbage, 
refuse,  and  other  discarded  solid  materials, 
incluchng  solid-waste  materials  resulting 
from  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural operations,  and  from  community  ac- 
tivities. 

(e)  The  term  "solid-waste  disposal"  means 
the  collection,  storage,  treatment,  utilization, 
processing,  or  final  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

(f)  The  term  "construction",  with  respect 
to  any  project  of  construction  under  this  Act, 
means   (1)   the  erection  or  building  of  new 


structures  and  acquisition  of  lands  or  Inter- 
ests therein,  or  the  acquisition,  replacement, 
expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  moderni- 
zation, or  extension  of  existing  structures, 
and  (2)  the  acquisition  and  Installation  of 
Initial  equipment  of,  or  required  in  connec- 
tion with,  new  or  newly  acquired  structures 
or  the  expanded,  remodeled,  altered,  modern- 
ized or  extended  part  of  existing  structures 
(Including  trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles, 
and  tractors,  cranes,  and  other  machinery) 
necessary  for  the  proper  utilization  and  op- 
eration of  the  facility  after  completion  of 
the  project;  and  Includes  preliminary  plan- 
ning to  determine  the  economic  and  engi- 
neering feasibility  and  the  public  health  and 
safety  aspects  of  the  project,  the  engineering, 
architectural,  legal,  fiscal,  and  economic  In- 
vestig.\tlons  and  studies,  and  any  surveys, 
designs,  plans,  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, and  other  action  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  project,  and  the  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  process  of  carry- 
ing out  the  project  to  completion. 

Research,  demonstrations,  training,  and 
other  activities 
Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
and  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  appropriate 
public  (whether  Federal,  State,  interstate, 
or  local)  authorites,  agencies,  and  institu- 
tions, private  agencies  and  institutions,  and 
Individuals  in  the  conduct  of,  and  promote 
the  coordination  of,  research,  investigations, 
e.xperiments,  training,  demonstrations,  sur- 
veys, and  studies  relating  to  the  operation 
and  financing  of  solid-waste  disposal  pro- 
grams, the  development  and  application  of 
new  and  improved  methods  of  solid-waste 
disposal  (including  devices  and  facilities 
therefor),  and  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  such  waste  and  unsalvageable  waste  ma- 
terials. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection',  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

( 1 )  collect  and  make  available,  through 
ptiblicatlons  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of,  and  other  Information  per- 
taining to,  such  research  and  other  activi- 
ties, including  appropriate  recommendations 
in  connection  therewith; 

(2)  cooperate  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  any  industries  involved,  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  such  research  and 
other  activities;  and 

(3)  make  grants-in-aid  to,  or  contract 
with,  public  or  private  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions and  individuals  for  research  and  train- 
ing projects;  and  such  contracts  for  research 
may  be  made  in  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  provided  with  respect 
to  research  contracts  of  the  military  de- 
partments in  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  2353,  except  that  the  determination, 
approval,  and  certification  required  thereby 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary:  except  that 
not  to  exceed  25  per  centvim  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization in  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  obligated  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph during  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  make  grants  to  any  State,  municlpal- 
itv,  or  intermunicipal.  or  interstate  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment (including  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties) of  any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a 

•  new  or  improved  method  of  disposing  of  solid 
wastes,  except  that  (A)  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  any  project  approved  by 
the  Secretary  may  be  paid  from  the  appro- 
priations made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  (B)  not 
more  than  12 'i  per  centum  of  the  appro- 
priations made  pursuant  to  the  Act  and  ex- 
pended under  this  paragraph  may  be  ex- 
pended in  any  one  State,  (C)  no  grant  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  to  any  munic- 
ipality that  has  not  enacted  or  Is  not  subject 
to  a  law,  ordinance  or  other  regulation  pro- 


hibiting open  burning  of  solid  wastes  and  ■ 
containing  enforcement  procediu-es  insuring 
that  disposal  facilities  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  reducing  air  pollution.  (D)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  facility  under  this  sub- 
section until  the  applicant  has  made  pro- 
vision satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  assure 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  facility  after  completion  of 
the  construction  thereof,  and  (E)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  under  this  pargraph  until  the 
Secretary  has  consulted  with  the  appropriate 
official  as  designated  by  the  Governor  or 
Governors  of  the  States  affected. 

(c)  (1)  No  part  of  any  appropriated  funds 
may  be  expended  pvirsuant  to  authorization 
given  by  this  Act  involving  any  sclaptlfic  or 
technological  research  or  d^eaopment  activ- 
ity unless  such  expenditure  Is  conditioned 
upon  provisions  effective  to  Insure  that  all 
information,  copyrights,  uses,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  that  activity  will  be  made  freely  avail- 
able to  the  general  public.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  shall  deprive  the 
owner  of  any  background  patent  relating  to 
any  such  activity,  without  his  consent,  of 
any  right  which  that  owner  may  have  under 
that  patent. 

(2)  Whenever  any  Information,  copyright, 
use,  process,  patent,  or  development  result- 
ing from  any  such  research  or  development 
activity  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
appropriated  funds  expended  under  authori- 
zation of  this  Act  Is  withheld  or  disposed  of 
by  any  person,  organization,  or  agency  In 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  (1),  the  Attorney  General  shall  Institute, 
upon  his  own  motion  or  upon  request  made 
by  any  person  having  knowledge  of  perti- 
nent facts,  an  action  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  such  subsection  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
judicial  district  in  which  any  defendant  re- 
sides, is  found,  or  has  a  place  of  business. 
Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  such  action,  and  to  enter 
therein  such  orders  and  decrees  as  it  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  carry  into  effect 
fully  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Process  of  the  district  court  for  any  Judicial 
district  in  any  action  instituted  under  this 
subsection  may  be  served  in  any  other  judi- 
cial district  of  the  United  States  by  the 
United  States  marshal  thereof.  Whenever  It 
appears  to  the  court  In  which  any  such  ac- 
tion Is  pending  that  other  parties  should  be 
brought  before  the  court  in  such  action,  the 
court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be 
summoned  from  any  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States. 

Interstate  and  interlocal  cooperation 
Sec.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  co- 
operative activities  by  the  States  and  local 
governments  in  connection  with  solid-waste 
disposal  programs;  encourage,  where  prac- 
ticable, interstate.  Interlocal,  and  regional 
planning  for,  and  the  conduct  of,  interstate. 
Interlocal,  and  regional  solid-waste  disposal 
programs;  and  encourage  the  enactment  of 
improved  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform 
State  and  local  laws  governing  solid-waste 
disposal. 

Sec.  206.  Section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
amounts  appropriated  piu-suant  to  section 
210  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  State  or  interstate  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  In  an  amount  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  making  or  ar- 
ranging for  surveys  of  solid  waste  disposal 
practices  and  problems  within  the  jurisdic- 
tional areas  of  such  agencies,  and  of  develop- 
ing solid  waste  disposal  plans  for  such  areas. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  under  this 
section  only  if  he  finds  that  there  Is  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  planning  of  solid- 
waste  disposal  will   be   coordinated,   so   far 
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as  practicable,  with  other  related  State,  in- 
terstate, regional,  and  local  planning  activi- 
ties. Including  those  financed  la  part  with 
funds  pursuant  to  section  701  of  the  Hoiisinc 
Act  of  1954." 

Labor  standards 
Sec.  207.  No  grant  for  a  project  of  con- 
struction under  this  Act  shall  be  made  un- 
less the  Secretary  finds  that  the  application 
contains  or  is  supported  by  reasonable 
assurance  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
on  projects  of  the  type  covered  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 
276a-5).  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  work  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  that  Act;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  sundards  specified  in  this  rec- 
tlon  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  PR.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  1332  15)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276c). 

Other  authority  not  affected 
Sec.  208.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  superseding  or  limiting  the  authorities 
and  responsibilities,  under  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or  any  other  Federal  officer, 
department,  or  agency. 

Payments 
Sec.  209.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  <  after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayment.s)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  in  such  installments  and 
one  such  conditions  as  tlie  Secretary  may 
determine. 

Appropriations  \ 
Sec  210.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act.  and  section  104(dl  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  19C6.  and  June  30. 
19S7.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 17.  196.3.  Picsdcnt  Johnson 
siy;ned  into  law  the  Clean  Air  Act  which 
replaced  previous  Federal  iegislation  in 
the  air  poMution  field  and  provided  the 
grc.uidwoik  for  Uie  hiitiation  of  a  com- 
pieheasive  national  prou^am  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

We  reooynized  at  the  time  that  the 
Cl-'an  Air  Act  provided  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle for  our  e.To'.ts  to  control  and  abate 
ail*  pollution.  We  also  recoornizcd  that 
further  legislative  action  would  probably 
be  nece.s.saiT  to  bolster  certain  portions 
of  the  act. 

The  additional  legislative  needs  were 
b"oucht  into  focus  durinc:  our  field  and 
technical  hearings  which  were  conducted 
during  the  first  part  of  1964.  I  believe 
our  subcommittee  report.  "Steps  Toward 
Clean  Air."  provides  a:i  excellent  jus- 
tification for  the  legislative  proposals 
contained  in  S.  306.  which  is  before  us 
todrty. 

On  January  7.  196.5.  21  Senators  in- 
troduced S.  306.  which  was  designed  to 
implement  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  subcommittee  report.  We 
held  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
April  6.  8.  and  9.  and  in  Detroit,  Mich 
on  April  7.  While  in  Detroit  we  in- 
spected the  research  and  testing  facili- 
ties of  the  major  automotive  manufac- 
turers to  determine  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  development  of  techniques 


to  control  harmful  emissions  from  gaso- 
line-pov/ered  motor  vehicles. 

On  May  14,  1965,  S.  306,  now  sponsored 
by  24  Senators,  was  reported  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  The  committee 
amended  the  legislation  to  reflect  the 
findings  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
cour.se  cf  its  hearings  and  field  investi- 
gation. 

We  believe  S.  306  represents  a  substan- 
tial advance  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  air.  We  believe  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  is  substantially  improved  over  the 
version  as  introduced.  It  is  an  effective 
bill  and  it  is  a  reasonable  bill.  We  urge 
its  ijassage  by  the  Senate. 

S.  306  remesonts  a  broad  attack  on 
the  problems  of  air  pollution.  Its  piin- 
cipal  objectives  are  as  follows: 

Tlie  purpose  of  title  I  of  S.  306  is  to: 
First.  Provide  for  recommended  motor 
veiiicle  exiiaust  emission  standards  by 
the  Automotive  Vehicle  and  Fuel  Pollu- 
tion Technical  Committee  and,  by  regu- 
lation.s,  for  the  escablishment  of  stand- 
ard.-?, requirements,  or  limitations  on 
e:nissions  from  new  motor  vehicles  or 
nt-'w  motor  vehicle  engiiie.s  and  devices  or 
motor  veiiicle -design  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967.  Such  regulations  may 
be  amended  and  become  effective  on  date 
to  be  specified.  "Motor  vehicle"  is  de- 
fined as  ar.y  gasoline-powered,  .self- 
propelled  vehicle  designed  for  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  on  a  street  or 
highway.  "New  motor  vehicle"  is  defined 
as  a  motor  vehicle,  the  equitable  or  legal 
title  to  which  has  never  been  trans- 
ferred by  a  manufacturer,  distributor, 
or  dealer  to  an  ultimate  purcha.ser. 

Second.  Provide  for  the  prohibition  of 
distribution  in  commerce  the  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  the  sale,  or  the  offering  for 
sale,  introduction,  or  delivery  for  intro- 
duction into  commerce,  or  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  for  sale  or 
resale,  of  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engine  manufactured  after 
the  effective  date  of  regulation  unless  it 
is  in  conformity  with  such  regulations. 
It  is  also  required  that  such  vehicles  or 
engines  offered  for  importation  must 
meet  prescribed  regulations.  A  proce- 
dure IS  prescribed  for  inspection  of 
plant  a?  id  facilities  and  for  records  and 
reports  to  be  maintained  by  manufac- 
turers. Certain  new  motor  vehicles  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engines  may  be  ex- 
empt from  prohibitions. 

Third.  Provide  for  the  development  of 
standards  for  allowable  emissions  from 
diesel-powered  vehicles,  and  for  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  to  Congress  by 
January  31.  1967,  for  possible  legislation 
to  regulate  discharge  of  pollutants. 

Fourth.  Provide  for  enforcement  pro- 
cedures for  the  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tion adversely  affecting  a  foreign 
country. 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  conduct  and  ac- 
celeration of  research  programs  relating 
to  means  of  controlling  hydrocarbon 
emissions  resulting  from  the  evaporation 
of  gasoline  in  carburetors  and  fuel  tanks, 
and  the  means  of  controlling  emissions 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  aldehydes  from 
gasoline-powered  or  diesel-powered  ve- 
hicles and  low  cost  means  of  reducing 
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sulfur  oxide  emissions  from  the  burnino 
of  fossil  fuels.  Add  representatives  nf 
diesel-powered  industry  to  Automotive 
Vehicle  and  Fuel  Pollution  Committed  J 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  ^°' 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  construction  of » 
Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Labora 
tory. 

The  purpose  of  title  II  of  S.  306  is  to- 
First.  Authorize  the  initiation  and  ac^ 
celeration  of  a  national  research  and  de 
velopment  program  for  new  and  im" 
proved  methods  of  proper  and  economic 
solid  waste  disposal,  reducing  the  amount 
of  waste  and  unsalva.geable  materials 
and  recovering  and  utilizing  potentiai 
sources  of  solid  waste,  and  provide  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  interstate 
agencies  in  planning,  developing,  con- 
struction, and  conduct  of  solid  waste  dis- 
IJosal  programs. 

Second.  Provide  that  not  to  exceed  25 
peiccnt  of  funds  apijropriated  for  this 
purpose  may  be  made  for  grants-in-aid 
or  to  contract  witii.  public  or  private 
agencies  and  institutions,  and  to  individ- 
uals for  research  and  training. 

Thiid.  Authorize  grants  to  State,  mu- 
nicipality, or  intermunicipal,  or  inter- 
state agency  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  develoi^ment  of  any  project  which 
will    demonstrate    a    new    or    improved 
method  of  disposing  of  solid  waste.   Up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  any  project  ap- 
proved may  be  paid  from  funds  appropri- 
ated.   No  more  tha^i  12 ',2  percent  of  ap- 
propriations authorized  and  amended  for 
projects  may  be  made  in  any  one  State. 
Grantee   must   have   a!)propriate  ordi- 
nances or  regulations  prohibiting  open 
burning  of  solid  wastes  and  provide  for 
enforcement  action  to  insure  that  bene- 
ficial results  will  occur.    Also,  assurances 
must  be  given  that  piopcr  and  efScient 
operation  and  maintenance  of  facility  for 
which  funds  have  been  provided.    All  of 
the  information,  copyrights,  uses,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting    from    activity    financed   with 
Federal  funds  will  be  made  available  to 
the  general  public. 

F)urth.  Encourage  cooiJerative  activ- 
ities by  States  and  local  governments  in 
connection  with  solid  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams, encourage  planning,  and  encour- 
age the  enactment  of  improved,  and.  so 
far  as  practicable,   uniform  State  and 
local  laws  governing  solid  waste  disposal. 
Fifth.  Authoiize  up  to  10  pei-cent  of 
fund.s  available  for  the  solid  waste  dis- 
posal program  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  grants  for  suppoit  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs  of  the  Clean  Air 
Ace.  Grants  would  be  made  in  an  amount 
of  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  co.-nt  of  mak- 
ing surveys  of  solid  waste  di.s])o.sal  prac- 
tices and  problems  within  the  jurisdic- 
tional areas  of  appropriate  agencies,  and 
development  of  solid  waste  dioijosal  plans. 
Assurances  must  be  given  that  the  plan- 
ning of  .^olid  waste  disposal  will  be  coor- 
dinated with  other  related  State,  inter- 
state, regional,  and  local  planning  activ- 
ities, including  those  financed  in  part 
with  funds  pursuant  to  .section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  0 

Sixth.  Insure  compliance  with  provi- 
sions of  the  Davis-Eacon  Act  for  a  pfoj- 
ect  constructed  under  this  act. 
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Seventh.  Authorize  to  be  appropriated 
$20  million  for  fi.scal  year  ending  June 
30  1966.  and  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  for  the  solid  waste  disposal  program 
and  section  104' d>  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  waiit  to  empha.size  the  importance 
of  the  automotive  pollution  exhaust  con- 
trol provisions  of  the  bill.  In  all  our 
hearings  and  investigations  of  this  prob- 
lem we  have  been  confronted  by  the  fact 
that  50  percent  of  our  national  air  pollu- 
tion problem  is  attributable  to  the  84 
million  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses  on 
our  hif'hvvays.  Each  day  these  vehicles 
discharge  into  the  air  an  estimated  250,- 

000  tons  of  carbon  monoxide.  16,500  to 
33.0U0  Ions  of  hydiocarbons  and  4,000  'o 
12^000  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides.  We  can- 
not afford  to  allov.'  this  rate  of  pollution 
to  continue. 

There  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  na- 
tionwide controls  on  exhaust  emissions. 
The  automotive  indu'try  has  advised  us 
that  they  can  meet  the  California  stand- 
ards lor  naiionwidc  distributioii  by  the 
fall  of  1307  and  that  the  cost  of  the  nec- 
essary engine  and  exhaust  .sy.stcm  modi- 
fications is  modest. 

The  committee  considers  the  problem 
of  dicocl  exiiaasts  a  serious  one,  but  it  is 
clear  from  the  information  available  to 
us  that  it  VvOUld  be  impo^isble  lor  us  to 
establish  die.scl  exhaust  emi.ssion  con- 
trols wiih  existing  technological  knowl- 
edge. The  legislation  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  develop  die.iel  exhaust  criteria  as 
a  i)reli!ninary  5-tep  to  possible  controls 
on  the.se  emissions. 

Another  area  where  action  must  be 
deferred  is  that  involvi'.ig  exhaust  emis- 
.sion  inspLcticns  for  private  vehicles. 
The  Secretary  is  diiected  to  report  to  the 
Congrr.ss  on  the  development  of  simple 
and  cffeciive  test  devices  which  would 
be  adaptable  to  a  State-operated  inspec- 
tion piogram. 

The  committee  is  very  much  concerned 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  solid  waste 
disposal  problem.  Each  day  our  Nation 
must  dispcsc  of  520  million  pounds  of 
refuse  which  must  be  removed  or  dis- 
posed of  either  through  burning,  burial, 
or  conversion  into  forms  of  organic  mat- 
ter for  final  disposition,  or  put  to  u.seful 
purposes.  The  modest  research  and  de- 
velopment program  included  in  S.  306 
will  enable  u.s  to  find  economic  and  ef- 
fective ways  of  dealing  with  these  by- 
products of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that  we 
are  just  beginning  in  our  attack  on  air 
pollution.  But  we  can  take  some  com- 
fort that  we  are  moving  earlier  on  this 
problem  than  we  did  on  water  ixjllution. 

1  have  been  encouraged  by  response  to 
our  efforts.  I  have  been  pleased  by  the 
constructive  attitude  shown  by  indus- 
trialists. I  think  Americans  are  re- 
sponding to  President  Johnson's  call  for 
an  imijrovement  in  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

At  this  time^Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chaiiinan 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  I  Mr. 
McNamara]  for  his  leadership  and 
understanding  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  and  the  full  committee  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance.  I 
think  we  have  done  a  constructive  job 
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for  the  Senate  and  for  the  Nation.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  S.  306. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  192)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  I  understand  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  unanimously. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUovv's: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  title  I  of  S.  306  is  to — 

( 1 )  Provide  for  recommended  motor  ve- 
hicle exhaust  emission  standards  by  the  Au- 
tomotive Vehicle  and  Fuel  Pollution  Tech- 
nical Committee  and,  by  regulations,  for  the 
establishment  of  standards,  requirements,  or 
limitations  on  emissions  from  new  motor  ve- 
hicles or  new  motor  vehicle  engines  and  de- 
vices or  motor  vehicle  design  not  later  than 
September  1,  1967.  Such  regulations  may  be 
amended  and  become  effective  on  date  to  be 
specified.  "Motor  vehicle"  is  defined  as  any 
gasoline-powered,  self-prcpelled  vehicle  de- 
signed for  transporting  persons  or  property 
on  a  street  or  highway.  "New  motor  vehicle" 
is  defined  as  a  motor  veiiicle,  the  equitable 
or  legal  title  to  which  has  never  been  trans- 
ferred by  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
dealer  to  aii  ultimate  purchaser. 

(2)  Provide  for  the  prolilbition  of  dis- 
tribution in  commerce,  the  manufacture  for 
sale,  the  sale,  or  tlie  offering  for  sale,  intro- 
duction, or  delivery  for  introduction  Into 
commerce,  or  the  importation  into  the  United 
.States  for  sale  or  resale,  of  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  manu- 
factured after  the  effective  date  of  regulation 
unless  it  is  in  conformity  with  such  regu- 
lations. It  is  also  required  that  such  ve- 
hicles or  engines  offered  for  importation 
must  meet  prescribed  regulations.  A  pro- 
cedure is  prescribed  for  inspection  of  plant 
and  facilities  and  for  records  and  reports  to 
be  maintained  by  manufacturers.  Certain 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  may  be  exempt  from  prohibitions. 

(3)  Provide  for  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  allowable  emissions  from  diesel- 
powered  vehicles,  and  for  recommendations 
to  be  made  to  Congress  by  January  31,  1967, 
for  possible  legislation  to  regulate  discharge 
of  pollutants. 

(4)  Provide  for  enforcement  procedures 
for  the  abatement  of  air  pollution  adversely 
affecting  a  foreign  country. 

(5)  Authorize  the  conduct  and  accelera- 
tion of  research  programs  relating  to  means 
of  controlling  hydrocarbon  emissions  result- 
ing from  the  evaporation  of  gasoline  in  car- 
buretors and  fuel  tanks,  and  the  means  of 
controlling  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
and  aldehydes  from  gasoline-powered  or 
diesel-powered  vehicles  and  low  cost  means 
of  reducing  sulfur  oxide  emissions  from  the 
burning  of  fossil  fuels.  Add  representatives 
of  diesel-powered  industry  to  Automotive 
Vehicle  and  Fuel  Pollution  Committee  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

(6)  Authorize  the  construction  of  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory. 

The  purpose  of  title  II  of  S.  306  is  to — 

1.  Authorize  the  initiation  and  acceleration 
of  a  national  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  new  and  improved  methods  of 
proper  and  economic  solid  watte  ditposal, 
reducing  the  amount  of  waste  and  unsalvage- 
able  material  and  recovering  and  utilizing 
potential  sources  of  solid  waste,  and  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  interstate  agen- 
cies in  planning,  developing,  construction, 
and  conduct  of  solid  waste  disposal  programs. 

2.  Provide  that  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  may  be 
made  for  grants-in-aid.  or  to  contract  with, 
public  or  private  agencies  and  institutions 
and  to  individuals  for  research  and  training. 


3.  Authorize  grants  to  State,  municipality, 
or  intermunicipal  or  interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  of 
any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a  new  or 
improved  method  of  disposing  of  solid  waste. 
Up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  any  project 
approved  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated. No  more  than  12i^  percent  of  ap- 
propriations authorized  and  amended  for 
projects  may  be  made  in  any  one  State. 
Grantee  must  have  appropriate  ordinances 
or  regtilations  prohibiting  open  burning  of 
solid  wastes  and  provide  for  enforcement 
action  to  insure  that  beneficial  results  will 
occur.  Also,  assurances  must  be  given  that 
proper  and  efficient  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  facility  for  which  funds  have  been 
provided.  All  of  tlie  information,  copyrights, 
uses,  processes,  patents,  and  other  develop- 
ments resulting  from  activity  financed  with 
Federal  funds  will  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public. 

(4)  Encourage  cooperative  activities  by 
States  and  local  governments  in  connection 
with  solid  waste  disposal  programs,  encourage 
planning,  and  encourage  the  enactment  of 
improved,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform 
State  and  local  laws  governing  solid  waste 
disposal. 

5.  Authorize  tip  to  10  percent  of  funds 
available  for  the  solid  waste  disposal  program 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  programs  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Grants  wouid  be  made  in 
an  amount  of  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  making  surveys  of  solid  waste  disposal 
practices  and  problems  within  the  jurisdic- 
tional areas  of  appropriate  agencies,  and  de- 
velopment of  solid  waste  disposal  plans. 
Assurances  must  be  given  that  the  planning 
of  solid  w.tste  disposa^will  be  coordinated 
with  other  related  State,  interstate,  regional, 
and  local  planning  activities,  including  those 
fi'ianced  in  part  with  funds  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 

6.  Insure  compliance  with  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  for  a  project  constructed 
under  this  act. 

7.  Authorize  to  be  appropriated  $20  million 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  for  the  solid  waste 
disposal  program  and  section  104(d)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PRINTING    OF    SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  IN  REPORT  NO.  193 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  supple- 
mental views  of  Senators  Bennett. 
Tower,  Thurmond,  and  Hickenlooper, 
which  are  filed  on  the  bUl  (S.  1648),  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  be  printed  as  part  of 
Repdrt  No.  193. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT    announced 
that  on  today,  May  18.  1965,  he  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  701)    to  carry  out 
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the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 1962.  signed  at  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Administration  op  Reserve  Components  of 
THE  Army  and  Air  Force 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  certain  authorities  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Reserve  components  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Cash  Awards  for  Certain  Achievements  by 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions.  In- 
ventions, or  scientific  achievements  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  which  contribute  to 
the  efficiency,  economy,  or  other  improve- 
ment of  Government  operations  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  op  Comptroller  Gener.u. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  excess  cost  and  Inequities 
due  to  furnishing  night  meals  without 
charge  to  certain  personnel  of  the  military 
services,  Etepartment  of  Defense,  dated  May 
1965  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Southern  Nevada  Water  Supply 
Project.  Nevada 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  southern  Nevada  water  supply  project. 
Nevada  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AKD  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were   laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs : 

"S.J.  Res.  30 

•Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Tahoe  Basin 

National  Parkway 

"Whereas  the  rapid  urbanization  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  basin  threatens  the  outstanding 
scenic  qualities  of  this  world-famous  lake 
and  Its  surrounding  environment;  and 

"Whereas  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Commission  of  California  and  Nevada  has 
prepared  a  general  plan  for  the  conservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  region; 
and 

"Whereas  that  plan  Indicates  the  need  and 
appro.\imate  location  for  a  parkway  loop 
system  around  the  lake  which  would  afford 
an  excellent  recreation  experience  for  the 
traveling  public,  as  well  as  preserving  for  fu- 
ture generations  the  unparalleled  beauty  of 
the  adjacent  mountain  slopes:  and 

"Whereas  the  nature  and  use  of  the  pro- 
posed parkway  merits  consideration  by  the 
National  Park  Service  for  application  of  Its 


excellent  criteria,  planning,  and  designs  in- 
corporated in  existing  national  parkways,  and 
Justifies  such  development  for  inclusion  In 
the  n^^tlonal  parkway  system:  and 

"Whereas  the  time  remaining  for  action  to 
preserve  and  properly  develop  any  portion  of 
the  Lake  Tahoe  region  for  the  recreational 
benefit  of  this  and  future  generations  is  rap- 
idly growing  shorter:  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  California-Nevada 
Lake  Tahoe  Parkway  la  under  active  con- 
sideration by  the  President's  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Asscmbhj  of 
the  State  of  California  [jointly),  Tliat  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  afford  favorable  consideration  to 
any  measure  Introduced  In  Congress  author- 
izing a  feasibility  study  of  the  proposed 
Lake  Tahoe  National  Parkway;  and  be  it 
furthfr 

•Rrsolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
and  Nevada  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  North  Las 
Vegas.  Nev..  Chamber  of  Commerce,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Great  Basin  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Columbia 
Basin  Development  League,  of  Moses  Lake. 
Wash.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  authorize  the  third  powerhouse  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Officers'  Wives 
Club,  of  SchoQeld  Barracks.  Hawaii,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  ade- 
quate pay  to  support  an  up-to-date  military 
force:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  Association,  of  California, 
urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  clarify 
the  relationship  of  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  States  In  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  certain  streams;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Columbia  Basin  Commission.  State  of 
Washington,  signed  by  Roy  Mundy.  chair- 
man, transmitting  a  report  entitled  "The 
Million  Acre  Program  for  the  Columbia  Basin 
Ih-lgation  Project";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTIONS   OF 
KANSAS    LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Legislature  recently  concluded 
its  biennial  session,  at  which  time  It 
adopted  several  concurrent  resolutions 
memorializing  Congress  to  take  action 
on  certain  lesislation,  as  follows: 

A  concurrrent  resolution  requesting 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  rate  dis- 
crimination in  the  marketing  of  grain 
and  grain  products :  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion memorializing  Congress  to  continue 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  our  present 
soil  and  water  conservation  programs :  a 
concurrent  resolution  requesting  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  out- 
lawing discrimination  in  employment 
based  on  age:  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  creation  of  a  Federal  evapo- 
transpiration  research  center  in  Kan- 
sas, and  a  concurrent  resolution  peti- 
tioning the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  in  cooperation  with 


the  Kansas  Legislature  to  assist  those 
citizens  residing  in  certain  Federal  areas 
within  the  State  in  qualifying  to  exer 
else  the  right  to  vote. 

I  ask  unanimoqs  consent  that  these 
resolutions  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred.  " 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolutions  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  under  thei-uie 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred, as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"S.  Con.  Res.  32 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ccntlniie 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  cost- 
sharing  in  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
resource  development  on  privately  owned 
hinds 

"Whereas  there  are  indications  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  may  be  asked 
to  reduce  the  budget  for  Fedcr.irparticipa- 
tion  In  soil  and  water  conservation  and  re- 
source development  on  the  privately  owned 
lands  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  program  of  p:oviding 
technical  assistance  in  .•■oil  and  water  con- 
servation on  privately  owned  lands  through 
locally  organized  and  locally  odmlnlstortd 
soil  conservation  districts  has  proven  to  be 
effective  partnership  between  Fcderr.l.  State. 
and  local  goveri  ments  In  resource  develop- 
ment; and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  h.-?  for 
some  30  years  provided  technical  assistance 
to  privately  owned  lands  believing  that  It 
is  In  the  public  Interest,  and  one  of  the  most 
urgent  national  needs,  to  protect  v.nd  im- 
prove soil  and  water  resources  on  privately 
owned  lands:  and 

"Whereas  Federal  participation  l:i  cost- 
sharing  with  landowners  for  the  Installation 
of  soil  conservation  practices  thrn'i-h  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  l:-.5  been 
an  Important  part  of  the  total  soil  ar.U  water 
conservation  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  conservation  of  so:!  and 
water  in  the  State  of  Kansas  continues  to 
be  a  most  desirable  Investment  In  ri-.o  na- 
tional economy:   Now.  therefore,  be  i^. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sfr,te  of 
Kansas  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring  therein).  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  urges  Congrrss  to  continue 
to  provide  technical  assistance  anc!  cost- 
sharing  assistance  In  soil  and  \\.\tcr  con- 
servation and  resource  development  on 
privately  owned  lands  on  the  same  basis  as 
heretofore,  and  to  recognize  that  any  cur- 
tailment in  this  policy  would  seriously  ham- 
per this  Important  work;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  mrmbers  of  the 
Kansas  delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

•I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concur- 
rent resolution  originated  In  the  senate,  and 
Wfs  adopted  by  that  body  April  2.  19^35. 
"John  CnurcHKR. 
^President  of  the  Senate. 
I  "Ralph  E  Zarke.'i, 
*'Sec'etary  of  tlie  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  April  14.  19G5. 
"J.  C.  Johnston, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L.  D.  Hazen. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

To  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
"S.  Con.  Res.  9 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 

Interstate   Commerce   Commission   of   the 

United  States  In  regard  to  rate  disparity  on 

wheat  and  flour 

"Whereas   certain   carriers    have    substan- 
tially lowered  the  rates  on  wheat  and  dis- 
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rupted  the  uniform  patterns  of  equality  of 
rates  on  wheat  and  flour;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  recognized  and  attention  Is 
directed  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
wheat  flour  milling  industry  to  the  Kansas 
economy  and  as  a  preferred  market  for  Kan- 
sas wheat  producers,  providing  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  half  the  wheat  grown  in  Kansas  each 

vear;  and 

"Whereas  Kansas  produces  more  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  than  any  other  State  In  the  Na- 
tion- and  more  than  1,200  country  elevators 
and  24  flour  milling  companies  contribute 
materially  to  the  economy  of  their  localities 
and  the  State  of  Kansas;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  evident  that  a  discrimina- 
tory differential  In  wheat  and  flour  rates 
threatens  Kansas  with  the  loss  and  relocation 
of  the  flour  milling  Industry  related  thereto; 
and  such  changes  would  be  disruptive  of  a 
simplified  rate  structure  adapted  to  the  best 
Interests  of  producers,  consumers,  carriers 
and  nvUlers;  and 

"Whereas  the  Governor  of  Kansas  has 
recognized  the  threat  to  Industry  In  Kansas 
and  the  Great  Plains  area,  and  has  appointed 
Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  president  of  Kansas 
State  University,  as  chairman  of  a  10-State 
committee  to  promote  rate  relationship  on 
grain  and  grain  products,  and  thereby  help 
preserve  the  flour  milling  Indtistry  In  Kansas; 

and 

"Whereas  that  committee  has  adopted  as 
Its  purpose:  "To  promote  the  establishment 
of  transportation  rates  from  this  10-State 
region  that  will  protect  the  grain  producers 
and  encourage  the  retention  and  develop- 
ment of  milling  and  other  processing  Indus- 
tries urgently  needed  to  maintain  a  competi- 
tive position  In  the  production,  processing, 
and  marketing  of  grain  and  grain  products": 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring  therein).  That  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  effects  of  the  present  rate  dis- 
parity between  wheat  and  flour  and  the  chaos 
which  is  resulting  from  this  present  situation 
Is  causing  a  serious  dislocation  of  industry 
from  the  Great  Plains  area  and  Irreparable 
harm  to  the  economy  of  our  State;  and  that 
we  respectfully  urge  and  request  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  such  rate  discrimination 
and  to  provide  for  the  fair,  equitable,  and 
equal  regulation  of  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conimerce 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governors  of  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Montana.  Wyoming. 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado.  Ml^ouri, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Kansas  delegation  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  In  the  senate,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  March  2,  1965. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph  E.  Zarker. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  April  13,  1965. 

"Clyde  Hill. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"L.  D.  Hazen. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concun-ent  resolution  of  the 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  533 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing     the 

U.S.  Congress  to  give  Immediate  attention 

to  creation  of  a  Federal  evapotransplratlon 

research  center  In  Kansas 

Whereas  water  supply  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  limiting  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  Plains;  and 

Whereas  the  evapotransplratlon  process  ex- 
pends up  to  98  percent  of  the  precipitation  In 
the  Plains;  and 

Whereas  preliminary  research  conducted 
by  Kansas  State  University  indicates  that 
this  loss  of  water  can  be  reduced  signifi- 
cantly; and 

Whereas  a  Federal  evapotransplratlon  re- 
search center  has  been  proposed  (see  S.  Doc. 
59.  "Facility  Needs — Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Research")  and  given  a  priority  (hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations, U.S.  Senate,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  on 
H.R.  12117);  and 

Whereas  Kansas  has  special  capability  in 
this  area  of  agricultural  research  at  Kansas 
State  University  with  Its  5  branch  experi- 
ment stations  and  12  experimental  fields 
located  throughout  the  State,  representing 
a  wide  range  in  soils,  in  rainfall  and  in  farm- 
ing practices:  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Kansas  will  furnish 
the  land  required  for  such  an  evapotranspl- 
ratlon laboratory,  plus  the  use  of  its  branch 
stations,  and  experimental  fields  for  field 
testing;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Kansas  will  maintain 
one  full-time  professional  position  to  work 
in  liaison  between  Kansas  State  University 
and  the  Federal  laboratory:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein).  That  the  Kansas  Legislature 
respectfully  urges  the  U.S.  Congress  to  give 
Immediate  attention  to  the  matter  of  creat- 
ing a  Federal  research  center  in  Kansas  to 
study  soli-plant-water  relations  and  to  ex- 
periment with  techniques  for  evapotransplra- 
tlon control,  with  special  emphasis  on  prob- 
lems In  the  Great  Plains;  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
directed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  Agricultural  Committees, 
and  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Kansas 
congressional  delegation. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  in  the  house,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  April  13,  1965. 

Clyde  Hill, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
L.  D.  Hazen. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  April  14,  1965. 


President  of  the  Senate. 

Ralph  E.  Zarker, 
Secretary  of  the  Seriate. 

The  ■'/ICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  iden- 
tical v,-ith  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"H.    Con.   Res.   525 
"Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation in  cooperation  with  the  Kansas  Leg- 
islature to  assist  those  citizens  residing  In 
certain  Federal  areas  within  the  State  In 
qualifying  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote 
"Whereas  article  5,  section  1,  of  the  Kansas 
constitution  requires  citizens  of  the  United 


States  to  reside  in  Kansas  for  6  months  pre- 
ceding any  election  as  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting;  and 

"Whereas  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  reside  in  Federal  areas  within  Kansas, 
such  as  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Veterans' 
Administration  Center,  Wadsworth,  Kans., 
and  U.S.  penitentiary,  Leavenworth,  Kans.; 
and 

"Whereas  excltislve  jurisdiction  over  such 
Federal  areas  was  ceded  by  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas to  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  effect  of  such  ceding  has  been 
to  prevent  the  citizens  residing  on  such  Fed- 
eral areas  from  qualifying  as  residents  of 
Kansas,  and  therefore  they  cannot  qualify 
to  vote  in  Kansas  at  any  election  for  any  of- 
fice; and 

"Whereas  this  unfortunate  situation  denies 
to  many  responsible  citizens  of  the  United 
States  their  right  to  vote  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  are  actively 
concerned  with  the  denial  of  such  right: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  concurring 
therein).  That  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation in  cooperation  with  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature which  will  permit  such  citizens  to  be 
lawfully  considered  residents  of  Kansas  so 
that  they  can  exercise  their  right  to  vote; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  in  the  house,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  April  April  13,  1965. 
"Clyde  Hill, 
"Speaker  of  the  House 
"L.  D.  Hazen, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  April  14.  1965. 
"John  Crutcher, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph  E.  Zarker, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

"H.  Con.  Res.  516 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  Members 

of  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  outlawing 

discrimination   In   employment   based   on 

age  (40  to  65) 

"Whereas  job  barriers  against  older  work- 
ers in  industry  are  cruel,  wasteful  and  un- 
sound and  deprive  the  economy  of  much  val- 
uable skill  and  experience;  and 

"Whereas  the  most  neglected  man  In  the 
emploj-ment  picture  today  is  the  physically 
able  man  between  40  and  65,  who  is  too 
young  to  retire  on  social  security  but  too  old 
to  find  a  job;  and 

"Wliereas  by  1975,  one-third  of  all  Ameri- 
cans will  be  between  the  ages  of  40  and  65 
and  considered  unemployable  by  a  majority 
of  employers;  and 

"Whereas  discrimination  in  employment 
based  on  age  deprives  persons  In  the  prime 
of  life  of  the  earnings  they  need  to  provide 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families  and  causes  persons  from 
40  to  65  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  con- 
stant fear  that.  If  they  lose  their  job,  they 
will  be  unable  to  find  another;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  irrational  for  a  society  to 
do  with  one  hand  everything  possible  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  man  while,  with  the  other 
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-i.ul,  writes  him  off  as  useless  because  of  the 
Jnte  of  his  birth;  and 

"Wliereas  in  1964  Congress  idopted  Public 
L-v.  fc8-352  which  makes  it  an  unlawful  em- 
i'loyment  practice  for  an  employer  with  25 
n  •  more  employees,  and  engaged  in  an  Indus- 
t:v  iiflfectins  interstate  commerce,  to  dis- 
c-iiftinate  against  employees  jr  applicant? 
f  ■*  employment  becisuse  of  th-^sr  race,  color. 
>  ;^ion,  sex  or  national  origui     tnd 

Whereas  section  715  of  Public  Law  88-352 
[  rcvides  that  the  .Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
i.i.ike  a  study  of  discriminitnn  in  empio;  - 
i.i^nt  because«yOf  age  and  sii.iU  report  thc 
j '•suits  of  such  study  to  Congress  not  later 
thr.n  June  30.  1965.  'and  shall  include  in 
siich  report  such  recommendations  for  legis- 
.  ;t'.on  to  prevent  arbitrary  discrimination  in 
e:np:oyment  because  of  age  as  he  determines 
;-'ivisable':  Now.  therefore,  be  :t 

"P.e^olved  by  the  House  of  Rt'presentative^ 
' o!  I'lP  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  conctir- 
'-'0  thTevi) .  That  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gicss  of  the  United  St.ites  be  requested  tr 
c.iact  at  their  present  session  leglslatio/. 
which  will  make  it  nn-unlawful  employment 
rnt  tlce  for  employers  to  discriminate  against 
employees  cr  applicants  for  -i-mployment  bc- 
^'.ti'.se  of  their  age  being  between  40  and  65: 
b-  it  further 

nisolred.  Tliat  the  secretary  of  state  be 
tt'.recte:'.  to  transm.lt  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
l;<  Uae  members  of  the  Kansr.s  rongressionnl 
delegation. 

'  T  hereby  certify  that  the  ibore  concurrent 
tv^oliition  originated  in  the  house,  and  was 
• '?;  pted  by  that  body  April  13.  1^)65. 

"Clyde  Hill. 
"Spender  0/  :he  House. 
"L.  D    H^ZE^f. 
"Chief  Clc'k  of  the  Hou^e. 
'Vlopted  by  the  senate  April  14.  1965. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph  E.  Zarker. 
'Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


R'SSOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS OP  SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 
N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
:~  nt.  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask 
iinaramous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the-  R£coRD,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Boaid  of  Supei-visors  of  Sullivan  County. 
rio!iiice!lo.  N.Y..  favoring  the  enactment 
of  Jl^use  bill  6991.  to  provide  grants  for 
iJi'.blic  -.vorks  and  development  facilities, 
otlirr  financial  assistance,  and  the  plan- 
riin;:  and  coordination  needed  to  alle- 
".•-•lite  conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underem- 
pJo.vment  in  economically  distressed 
iie^ts  and  regions. 

TiKiC  being  no  objection.  :he  resolu- 
ri  >n  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
P'lblic  Works,  as  follows- 

Kesolvtion  .i:j 

ntsolved.  That  the  Sullivun  County  Bof.rc. 
ct"  hupervisors  does  hereby  endorse  bill  HR 
a-'Jl.  as  introduced  in  the  US.  House  of 
RepresentiUives  which  bill  provides  grants 
t-.r  public  works  and  development  facilities, 
n'ber  financial  assistance,  and  the  planning 
.-'.id  coordination  needed  to  alleviate  condi- 
LUMS  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
^Urment  and  underemployment  in  eco- 
i.omically  distressed  areas  and  regions;  and 
be  it  lurther 

'lesolied.  That  this  board  urges  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  Hon.  John  G  Dow,  Member 
ol  '^•oagress,  to  vote  favorably  for  this  bill 


Moved   by  Mr.  Pearson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stetka.    and    adopted    on    motion   April    12. 
1965. 
Attest: 

Eugene  M.  Pano. 

Clerk. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Distri'^t  of   Columbia: 

Walter  J.  McCarter,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Carl  E.  Bagge,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  The  Federal  Power  Commission. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Stanley  A.  Cain,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Sfcretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
lime,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  1935.  A  bin  to  authorize  hearings  and 
judicial  review  in  connection  with  applica- 
tions for  certificates  to  commence  business 
by  associations  organized  under  the  national 
banking  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 
S.  1986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  extend  its  protection  to 
additional  employees,  to  improve  its  maxl- 
mmn  hours  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

'See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNaiwar.\  when 

he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 

S.  1987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rollo  Oskey; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  > 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  ( for  himself  and  Mr.J 

BREWSTER)  : 

S.  1938.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance o:  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  wlien  he 
iutrixluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COTTON : 

£.  1989.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion, under  the  provisions  of  section  1109(b> 
of  the  Feder::l  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  of  the 
Berlin  Municipal  Airport,  Berlin,  N  H.,  as 
a  pert  of  entry  for  civil  aircraft;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  1990.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  retired  pay.  retirement 
pay,  or  retainer  pay  piyable  to  any  enlisted 
man,  all  service  shall  be  counted  which  would 
have  been  counted  for  the  same  purpoies  If 
he  were  a  commissioned  ofTicer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1991.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  benefits,  to  provide  for  matching 
grants  for  excess  benefit  costs,  to  extend  cov. 
erage,  to  establish  Federal  requirements  with 
respect  to  unemployment  compensation,  to 
increeise  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 


ment tax  and  to  provide  for  a  Federal  con 
tribution,  to  establish  a  Federal  adjustment 
account  In  the  unemployment  trust  funn 
to  change  the  annual  certification  date  un- 
der the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  to 
provide  for  a  research  program  and  for  a 
Special  Advisory  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  AND  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL 
BANK  CHARTERS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  refeicnce,  a  bill 
to  authorize  public  hearings  and  judicial 
review  in  connection  with  applications 
for  national  bank  charters.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  may 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  that  it  lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  for 
the  addition  of  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  v.ill  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  held  at  tht.  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  bill  i  S.  1985)  to  authorize  hearings 
and  judicial  review  in  connection  with 
applications  for  certificates  to  commence 
business  by  associations  organized  under 
the  national  banking  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  oidered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5169  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (12  U.S.C.  27)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  5169.  (a)  After  receiving  a  certif- 
icate and  statement  of  facts  from  an  asso- 
ciation, as  provided  in  section  5168.  the 
Comptroller  shall  (1),  within  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  statement,  give  written 
notice  thereof  to  the  appropriate  authority 
exercising  supervisory  functions  over  State 
banks  in  the  State  in  which  such  associa- 
tion seeks  to  commence  business  as  a  na- 
tional banking  r.ssociation,  and  (2)  if  within 
thirty  days  after  the  giving  of  such  notice, 
request  is  made  therefor  by  su"h  authority. 
association,  or  otlier  interested  person,  pro- 
vide for  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  in  that 
p.irt  of  such  State  which  the  Comptroller 
determines  would  be  most  directly  affected 
by  the  i-ssuanco  to  such  association  of  a 
certificate  to  commence  business. 

"(b)(1)  Any  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  to  any  association  of  a  certificate  to 
commence  business,  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  be  commenced  not  less  than 
tl'.irty  nor  more  tiian  sixty  days  after  request 
therefor  is  made  to  the  Comptroller.  The 
length  of  such  hearing  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Comptroller,  but  all  interested  persons 
.shr  U  be  afforded  a  reasonable  opportu  iity  to 
appe'ir  and  testify.  At  such  hearing,  the 
Comptroller  shall  determine  whether  (A) 
such  association  Is  lawfully  entitled  to  com- 
mence the  business  of  banking.  (B)  has  fully 
complied  with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
law  requisite  to  the  commencement  of  the 
business  of  banking  as  a  national  banking 
association,  and   (C)   the  sole  purpose  con- 
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templated  by  the  shareholders  of  such  asso- 
ciation in  forming  the  same  is  to  accom- 
plish the  legitimate  objects  contemplated 
bv  this  chapter.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
hearing,  the  Comptroller  shall,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  record  made  therein,  by  order 
grant  or  deny  a  certificate  to  such  association 
authorizing  it  to  commence  the  business  of 
banking. 

■•(2)  Any  order  Issued  by  the  Comptroller 
uiiUtr  p.-rr,(3raph  ( 1 )  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive unless  within  thirty  days  after  the 
issuance  thereof  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  the  atsociation  seeks  to  carry  on 
bunking  operations  by  filing  with  the  clerk 
of  such  court  a  petition  praying  that  the 
Comptroller's  order  be  set  aside  or  modified 
in  the  manner  stated  in  the  petition.  Such 
appeal  tnr.y  be  taken  by  such  association, 
by  the  authority  exercising  sui)ervisory  func- 
tions over  State  banks  in  the  State  In  which 
such  association  seeks  to  commence  buii- 
ness,  or  by  any  interested  person  who  Is 
a  party  to  the  proceediiig.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Comptroller, 
and  thereupon  the  Comptroller  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  order 
complained  of  was  entered,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  th?  filing  of  such  petition  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing 
of  the  record  sliall  be  exclusive,  to  affirm, 
set  aside,  or  modify  In  whole  or  in  part  the 
order  of  the  Comptroller.  No  objection  to 
Euch  order  shall  be  considered  by  the  court 
unless  the  objection  was  urged  before  the 
Comptroller,  or  unless  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  findings 
of  the  Comptroller  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported fcy  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. If  application  is  made  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
It  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Comptroller,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  to  be  taken 
before  the  Comptroller  and  to  be  adduced 
upon  the  hearing  In  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  a.s  the  court  deems  proper.  The 
Comptroller  may  modify  Its  findings  as  to 
the  facts  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  It  shall  file  with  the  court 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, and  its  recommendations,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  the  orig- 
inal ordLT.  The  judgment  of  the  court  af- 
firming, setting  aside,  or  modifying  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  order  of  the  Comptroller  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certification 
or  certiorari  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  If  a  hearing  Is  not  requested,  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  a  certificate  to  commence  busl- 
ue-s  to  any  association,  the  Comptroller, 
upon  determining  that  (A)  such  association 
is  lawfully  entitled  to  commence  the  busi- 
ness of  banking,  (B)  such  association  has 
fully  complied  with  all  applicable  provisions 
of  law  requisite  to  the  commencement  of  the 
business  of  banking  as  a  national  banking 
association,  and  (C)  the  sole  purpose  con- 
templated by  the  shareholders  of  sxich  asso- 
ciation In  forming  the  same  Is  to  accomplish 
the  legitimate  objects  contemplated  by  this 
chapter,  shall  give  to  such  association  a  cer- 
tificate, under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  au- 
thorizing It  to  commence  the  business  of 
banking,  in  making  his  determinations  with 
respect  to  any  association  the  Comptroller 
shall  carefully  examine  the  certificate  and 
statement  of  facts  transmitted  to  him,  to- 
gether with  any  other  relevant  facts  which 


may  come  to  his  attention,  whether  by  me;ins 
of  u  special  commission  appointed  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  Into  the  condi- 
tion of  such  association,  or  otherwise. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'In-, 
tere£,tcd  person'  means.  In  the  case  of  any 
association,  any  Individual,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion, which  resides  or  Is  doing  business  In 
the  area  determined  by  the  Comptroller  to 
be  the  competitive  area  of  such  association 
in  the  event  a  certificate  to  commence  busi- 
ness is  issued  to  it." 

Sec.  2.  In  providing  the  bank  supervisory 
authorities  of  the  several  States  with  Infor- 
mation concerning  applications  by  associ- 
ations for  certificates  to  commence  business 
as  national  banking  associations,  as  provided 
la  section  5169  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  by  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shall  request  such 
supervisory  authorities  to  provide  him,  on  a 
reciprocal  basis,  with  comparable  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  applications  received  by 
such  authorities  from  associations  seeking 
permission  to  operate  ns  State  banking  Insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  amend  our  national  banking 
iav/s  in  several  respects. 

First,  it  would  provide  for  a  public 
hearing  on  any  national  bank  charter 
application  if  proper  request  is  made. 
Such  request  could  come  from  the  appli- 
cants, opponents,  or  any  other  interested 
pei-son  within  the  competitive  area  of 
the  proposed  bank.  The  hearing  would 
be  held  in  that  part  of  a  particular  State 
which  would  be  most  directly  affected 
by  the  charter. 

Second,  it  would  require  the  Comp- 
troller to  issue  an  order  granting  or  de- 
nying the  application  based  upon  the 
record  of  the  public  hearing  plus  otlier 
investigations.  He  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  make  certain  findings.  Aj-^peal 
could  then  be  available  by  any  party  to 
the  proceeding  to  the  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

Third,  it  would  encourage  State  bank 
supei-visoi-y  authorities  to  provide  the 
Comptroller  with  State  charter  informa- 
tion similar  to  the  information  which 
the  Comptroller  must  now  furnish  to 
tiiem. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  hastily  con- 
ceived legislation.  I  have  had  it  under 
study  for  several  years.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  explored  the  concept  of  this 
bill  with  various  Treasui^y  and  bank 
supei-visory  witnesses  and  with  members 
of  the  banking  community  as  well. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  been  con- 
tacted by  a  number  of  people  who  were 
proposing  or  opposing  a  national  bank 
charter.  I  have  always  declirfed  to  take 
sides  in  these  applications  since  I  believe 
that  the  granting  or  denying  of  a  na- 
tional bank  charter  is  an  economic  and 
business  decision — not  a  political  de- 
cision. When  people  have  contacted  me 
in  this  connection,  I  have  always  been 
careful  to  point  this  out.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  urged  the  Comptroller  to  ex- 
tend veiy  courtesy  and  give  every  con- 
siderationjto  the  views  of  opponents  and 
proponents  alike.  Many  of  them  wanted 
to  have  a  hearing.  When  I  contacted 
the  Comptroller  about  the  possibility  of 


such   hearings,   he   replied — and  I   am 
quotuig  his  exact  words: 

The  decision  ro  hold  public  hearin^-i  in 
any  application  submitted  to  this  cmc  :s 
within  my  sole  discretion. 

If  the  Comptroller  did  decide  to  even 
consult  with  those  intrested  in  a  cnartcr 
application,  they  had  to  make  a  tr:p 
back  to  Washmgton,  D.C.,  in  order  to  do 
so. 

The  grant i:ip  of  a  national  bank  char- 
ter is  usually  of  extreme  interest  to  .i 
community.  The  business  people,  com- 
munity leaders  and  other  interested  local 
^:zens  should  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves on  such  an  issue  and  the  logical 
place  to  afford  them  this  opportunity  is 
in  tl:e  community  itself.  They  should 
be  able  to  explore  their  local  needs  on 
tile  local  level. 

During  recent  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Brighton  National  Bank, 
the  subject  of  hearings  on  national  bank 
charters  was  explored  at  some  length. 
Under  questioning  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt],  the  Comp- 
troller's Office  admitted  that  public  hear- 
ings had  been  held  only  12  times  in  the 
granting  of  434  national  bank  charters 
during  Mr.  Saxon's  tenure  as  Comptrol- 
ler. In  a  recent  interview  with  the  Den- 
ver Post.  I  made  mention  of  this  fact  an  1 
was  promptly  charged  by  Mr.  Steve  r>Iti- 
Nlchols.  Democratic  national  commitf  en- 
man  for  Colorado  and  himself  president 
of  a  national  bank,  with  being  unin- 
formed.    To  quote  Air.  McNichols: 

Mr.  Petek  Dominick  is  obviously  unin 
formed  on  tiie  procedures  involved  in  tho 
granting  pf  charters  for  national  banks.  A^i 
far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Saxon  has  always  grante.l 
hearings  for  the  applicants  as  well  as  icr 
those  opposing  new  charters. 

If  the  granting  of  public  hearings  in 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  appfications  Im 
what  Mr.  McNichols  has  reference  to, 
then  I  suggest  that  he  is  the  one  who  is 
misinformed.  Mr.  McNichols  reaKy 
should  know  better. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor-j 
as  follows: 

Slap  at  McNichols:  Dominick  Hints  Ban^ 

Charter  Influence  Sale 
iBy  Bob  Wheariey,  Denver  Post  staff  writer) 

Washington    D.C. — Senator  Peter  Dom« 
NICK,   Republican,   of   Colorado.   Wednesday 
suggested  influence  peddling  In  the  issuanr^ 
of  n.ition.'tl  bank  charters. 

The  statement  was  Interpreted  as  a  slap  at 
former  Colorado  Governor,  Steve  McNichola, 
who  now  is  president  of  17th  Street  National 
Bank  of  Denver,  and  tiie  State's  Democratic 
national  committeeman. 

Dominick  .•^aid  Jam.es  Saxon,  U.S.  Comii- 
troller  of  the  Currency,  too  long  has  been 
"the  sole  arbiter""  of  who  should  and  should 
not  receive  a  national  bank  charter. 

He  said  that  "In  many  cases  Mr.  Saxcn 
denied  the  application,  but  later  granted  it 
when  different  representation  was  made." 

Dominick  made  it  clear  he  was  referring 
to  legal  representation.  He  declined  to 
elaborate  on  this. 

McNichols,  who  went  Into  private  practice 
of   law   when   he    left   the   governorship   In 
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January  1963,  has  represented  several  Colora- 
do national  bank  applicants. 

(In  Denver,  McNichols  said,  "Mr.  Peter 
DoMiNicK  is  obviovisly  uninformed  on  the 
procedi-.res  involved  in  the  granting  of  char- 
ters for  national  banks.  As  far  as  I  know. 
Mr.  Saxon  has  always  granted  hearings  for 
the  applicants  as  well  as  for  those  opposing 
new  charters.") 

PI7BLIC    HEARINGS    URGED 

McXichols  andteaxon  are  longtime  friends. 
In  recent  montha,  Saxon  has  been  under  fire 
for  what  Domin|cx  called  "giving  out  bank 
charters  like  popcorn." 

DoMiNicK  proposed  legislation  to  require  a 
public  hearing  upon  the  request  of  a  com- 
petitor of  any  national  bank  charter  appli- 
cant. 

He  said  it  was  "probable"  he  would  intro- 
duce such  a  bill  in  the  near  future.  The  bill, 
which  already  has  been  drafted,  also  would 
provide  for  apjie.il  to  the  Federal  courts  in 
any  bank  cliarter  contest. 

"The  way  it  stands  now.  there  is  no  review 
of  a  charter  ruling  by  Mr.  Saxon."  Dominick 
said. 

The  Dominick  proposal  came  as  the  Sen- 
ate McClellan  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee went  into  the  second  day  of  closed-door 
hearings  on  Colorado  bank  manipulations. 
The  hearings  are  expected  to  be  opened  to 
the  public  later  this  week  or  early  next  week. 

BRIGHTON    PROBE   DUE 

The  secret  sessions   were   ordered   on  Te' 


\ 


difficult  to  determine  the  justification 
for  the  decision,  and  presently  there  is 
no  avenue  of  appeal  from  the  Comp- 
troller's decision.  After  he  once  makes 
the  decision,  it  is  final  and  that  is  it. 
I  think  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  a 
Federal  Court  would  be  most  useful.  I 
have  seen  several  instances  in  my  own 
State  where  an  application  for  a  na- 
tional charter  was  denied  and  then,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  the  appli- 
cation is  reconsidered  and  granted — all 
without  the  benefit  of  any  kind  of  writ- 
ten justification  by  the  Comptroller  or  a 
hearing.  In  my  estimation,  this  is  a 
rather  haphazard  way  to  run  a  banking 
supervisory  agency.  The  Comptroller 
needs  a  better  method  of  procedure,  free 
from  doubts  and  possible  political  influ- 
ence. In  the  final  analysis,  the  decision 
must  be  based  on  economics. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  also  seek 
to  encourage  further  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  Comptroller  and 
State  banking  supervisoiy  authorities. 
The  Comptroller  is  required  by  present 
law  to  provide  the  State  authorities  with 
national  charter  infoi-mation.  The  pol- 
icy statement  In  the  bill  seeks  to  encour- 
age State  banking  supervisoi-y  authori- 
ties to  reciprocate.   I  have  seen  instances 


quest  of  Colorado  banking  officials,  who  fear  \  where  both  a  national  and  State  charter 

disclosure  of  certain  facts  might  damage  the^  application  were  pending  in  the   same 

T^  ^  onJ;f  hf^rin'^  .in        .  H  .H^small  community.  and  it  developed  into 

The  open  hearings  will  center  around  the  ^- 


Brighton  National  Bank,  which  was  closed  by 
Federra  authorities  Jinuary  22  after  it  was 
learned  the  bank  had  been  milked  and  mis- 
managed. 

Many  of  the  principals  involved  in  the 
Brighton  operation  have  been  Implicated  In 
the  activities  of  the  banks  being  discussed 
by  the  subcommittee  in  executive  session. 

DoMiN-icK  said  he  first  became  convinced 
of  the  need  for  bank  chartering  reform  In 
1963.  shortly  after  he  took  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

He  said  tliat  at  first  Saxon  gave  him  "no 
satisfaction  at  all"  In  re.<?ponse  to  his  queries 
about  specific  cases,  but  later  demonstrated 
"a  little  bit  of  cooperation."  Because  of  this 
cooperation,  he  said,  he  put  off  introduction 
of  this  bill. 

Now.  according  to  Dominick.  he  has  again 
become  concerned  because  of  the  present 
Colorado  banking  scandal. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  also  brought  out  some  inter- 
esting statistics  on  the  location  of  some 
of  these  new  national  charters.  For  in- 
stance. 237  of  the  434  charters  handed 
out  by  Mr.  Saxon  were  in  six  nonbranch 
banking  States — Illinois.  Missouri.  Wyo- 
ming. Florida.  Texas,  and  Colorado. 
Now  he  has  declared  a  moratorium  on 
new  national  charters  in  many  of  these 
areas.  This  has  happened  since  the  time 
that  the  San  Francisco  and  Brighton 
National  Banks  were  closed.  This  has 
created  real  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
many  in  the  banking  community.  The 
flood  of  new  national  charters  i£  also  a 
serious  threat  to  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem. I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  a 
mere  coincidence  that  Mr.  Saxon  has 
issued  over  50  percent  of  these  new 
charters  in  a  few  States  whose  laws  do 
not  allow  banks  to  have  branches. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  found  that 
the  Comptroller  does  not  normally  issue 
a  written  opinion  or  even  a  memoran- 
dum upon  the  granting  or  denying  of  a 
charter.     Because  of  this,  it  is  often 


a  race  to  see  which  authority  would 
grant  a  charter  first.  With  better  ex- 
change of  infoi-mation  and  cooperation 
between  State  and  national  banking  au- 
thorities, perhaps  this  type  of  situation 
can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
hearings  and  investigations  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations.  One  case 
being  inve.stigated  is  that  of  the 
Brighton  National  Bank,  located  in 
Brighton,  Colo.  The  applicants  were 
granted  a  charter  without  a  public  hear- 
ing, invested  only  $12,000  in  hard  cash 
instead  of  the  $425,000  promised,  and 
obtained  the  balance  from  another 
newly  chartered  national  bank  some  10 
days  after  the  latter  opened.  Everyone 
now  admits  that  the  Brighton  National 
was  a  milking  operation  from  beginning 
to  end  and  tainted  ffith  false  promises, 
forged  securities  and  directors  with 
criminal  records.  Surely  some  of  the 
scheme  would  have  been  discovered  had 
there  been  hearings  and  an  adequate  in- 
vestigation. Tli^re  were  just  too  many 
shady  characters  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances to  suppose  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  the  Denver  Post  have  been  re- 
porting accurately  and  fully  on  the  un- 
savory situation  involving  the  Brighton 
National  Bank  and  its  connections,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  fine  articles  written  by 
Jack  Steele,  of  Scripps-Howard,  and 
Bob  Whearley,  of  the  Denver  Post,  as 
well  as  various  other  AP  news  dispatches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From    the   Denver    (Colo.)    Post,    Mar.    16. 

1965] 
Bank  Elects  McNichols  as  Chief  Officer 

Former  Gov.  Steve  McNichols  Monday  was 
elected  president  and  chairman  of  the  board 


of  directors  of  the  17th  Street  National  Bank 
McNichols  was  named  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  bank's  directors. 

Vice  president  of  the  bank  since  its  open- 
ing  in  July  1963,  as  well  as  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  McNichols,  Nevans,  Wallace,  Nlgro  & 
Kramer,  McNichols  said  he  now  will  devote 
his  major  efforts  to  the  operation  of  the 
bank. 

McNichols  succeeds  Earl  Kramer,  who  re- 
signed to  devote  more  time  to  his  other  busi- 
ness  interests,  according  to  a  bank  state- 
ment. The  new  president  said  he  has  asked 
Kramer  to  remain  in  an  advisory  capacitv 
for  the  bank. 

Earl  Kramer  Is  no  relation  to  the  Floyd 
Kramer  of  the  law  firm. 

Kramer's  resignation  came  in  the  midst 
of  Federal  Investigations  of  the  January  col- 
lapse of  the  Brighton  National  Bank,  to 
which  the  17th  Street  National  Bank  had 
granted  a  loan  in  1964  of  approximately 
$400,000.  with  controlling  stock  in  the 
Brighton  bank  as  collateral. 

"The  17th  Street  bank  filed  money  claims 
asiainst  the  five  former  directors  of  the 
Brighton  Institution  for  alleged  default  on 
promissory  notes  after  the  bank  was  declared 
insolvent. 

A  default  judgment  for  887.824  was  ob- 
tained in  early  February  against  one  of  the 
directors,  and  four  other  suits  are  pending. 
The  four  Brighton  directors  have  contested 
the  suits  on  the  grounds  that  the  17th 
Street  foreclosed  on  the  Brighton  National 
stock,  making  them  no  longer  liable. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  investigat- 
ing subcommittee  March  10  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James  J. 
Saxon  stated  that  the  Brighton  bank  waa 
"completely  milked"  by  unscrupulous  opera- 
tors. 

loan  reviewed 

Further  testimony  at  the  same  hearing, 
called  to  investigate  the  Brighton  bank  and 
other  bank  failures  around  the  country, 
concerned  the  17th  Street  National's  loan 
to  the  defunct  Brighton  bank. 

Justin  T.  Watson.  Deputy  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  told  subcommittee  members,  "I 
presume  the  17th  Street,  having  stock  in  the 
Brighton  National  Bank — and  at  that  time 
their  assets  were  Intact — they  felt  they 
probably  had  a  pretty  good  loan." 

Watson  was  speaking  of  the  1964  loan  of 
about  $400,000. 

Senator  Henrt  Jackson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  suggested  that  the  17th  Street 
should  have  done  a  little  checking  on  James 
Egan,  who  gained  control  of  the  bank  60 
days  after  its  charter  was  granted,  before 
making  the  loan. 

"In  retrospect."  Watson  said,  "they  cer- 
tainly should  have." 

Saxon  added.  "It  was  a  large  loan  for  a 
new  bank  •  •  *  excessive,  really,  in  the 
matter  of  sound  banking  practice. 

"My  Judgment."  he  continued,  "is  that  the 
17th  Street  National  was  not  prudent  in 
extending  a  loan  of  this  size  to  a  new 
bank." 

McNichols.  who  is  Colorado's  Democratic 
national  committeeman,  said  Monday  that,  In 
devoting  his  major  efforts  to  the  bank,  he  is 
anxious  to  continue  to  build  the  17th  Street 
National  to  a  bank  "second  to  none  in 
Colorado." 

I 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Mar.  11,  19651 
Brighton  Probe  Testimony:  Bank  Closing 

Linked  to  Mob 
(By  Barnet  Nover,  chief.  Post  Washington 
bureau) 
Washinoton. — The  Brighton,  Colo.,  Na- 
tional Bank  was  completely  milked  by  un- 
scrupulous operators  who  went  so  far  as  to 
use  counterfeit  securities  to  underwrite  their 
far-flung  operations. 

This  was  the  conclusion  stated  by  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon  in 
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testinionv  before  the  Senate  Investigating 
subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  John  J. 
McClellan.  Democrat,  of  ArkaYisas,  Wednes- 
day. 

others  in  country 

The  subcommittee  is  looking  into  opera- 
tions of  tlie  Brighton  bank  and  several  others 
around  the  country  that  have  failed  recently. 

Sa.wn  testified  that  within  60  days  after 
the  Brighton  National  Bank  had  been  char- 
tered April  3.  1963.  James  W.  Egan,  of  10565 
Glennou  Drive.  Jefferson  County,  had  ac- 
quired control  of  the  bank. 

Justin  T.  Watson,  Deputy  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  told  the  subcommittee  that 
when  the  change  in  ownership  control  at  the 
Brighton  National  Bank  occurred.  John  T. 
Thomas,  regional  comptroller  at  Denver,  im- 
mediately advised  Washington  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

BACKGROUND  VAGUE 

"He  informed  us."  Watson  said,  "that  the 
information  he  had  on  Egan's  background  at 
that  time  v.as  vague.  However,  it  was  not 
believed  ii?  was  financially  responsible  and 
there  wfis  seme  indication  that  perhaps  Egan 
was  actir.g  as  a  front  for  gangster  elements." 

At  that  time,  it  appears,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency's  office  was  unaware.  Watson 
said,  that  Egan's  takeover  of  the  bank  fol- 
lowed a  Fecre:  agreement  entered  into  during 
the  period  tliat  the  application  for  the 
Brightoii  National  Bank  was  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  apr.enient  was  entered  into  by  Egan 
and  Hf.-'h  Best,  the  proposed  president  of 
the  bank.  Other  participants  were  Carl 
Ericksori  t.nd  a  man  named  Leroy  Blisterfield. 

IN  other  words 

"In  other  words."  Senator  McClellan  com- 
mented, 'tr.ey  had  the  front  man  out  front 
all  the  way." 

To  which  Saxon  replied:  "All  the  way." 

How  did  Ejcan  acquire  tlie  money  needed  to 
buy  contiC''.  of  the  Brighton  National  Bank? 

Funds  were  supplied  by  the  17th  Street  Na- 
tional Bank  cf  Denver,  which  made  a  group 
of  four  cr  five  loans.  Watson  said.  These 
loans  were  sectired  by  stock  of  the  Brighton 
National  Br.nk.  Watson  declared. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Brighton  Bank  by 
Egan  apparently  set  warning  bells  ringing  in 
the  Comptroller's  Office. 

Watson  5:aid  that  the  very  next  day  after 
he  had  become  aware  of  the  cliange  of  owner- 
ship on  June  25  he  telephoned. 

He  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  Saxon 
who  indicated  that  further  revelations  might 
involve  matters  which  the  FBI  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  are  looking  Into. 

At  this  point  Saxon  mentioned  Felix  A. 
("Milwaukee  Phil")  Alderlsio.  a  reputed 
member  cf  Murder.  Inc..  against  whom  Egan 
testified  in  an  extortion  trial.  How  he  was 
related,  if  at  all.  to  Egan  was  not  brought  out 
by  Saxon.  But  It  did  lead  McClellan  to 
asking  Saxon: 

"Is  there  some  indication  that  a  racketeer 
was  behind  all  of  it  as  a  controller  or  director 
or  manipulator?     Is  that  correct?" 

To  this  Saxon  replied:  "Yes,  sir." 


I  From  the  Denver  Post,  Mar.  11,  1965] 
Deputy   U.S.   Comptroller   Testifies:    Acts 
Le.^ding   to   Failure    of   Brighton   Bank 
Outlined 

Washington. — The  financial  operations 
that  led  to  the  Brighton,  Colo.,  National 
Bank  failure  were  outlined  Wednesday  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee  by  Justin  T. 
Watson,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

Watson  told  the  Southern  Acceptance 
Corp.,  which  he  called  "a  shell  corporation" 
which  was  organized  by  James  W.  Egan,  of 
10565  Glennon  Drive,  Jefferson  County,  and 
his  associates  and  whose  principal  assets 
were  the  75,000-odd  shares  of  Group  Securi- 
ties. Inc..  a  mutual  fund. 


learned  later 

But  the  securities  of  Group  Securities, 
Inc..  were  the  Comptroller's  Office  later 
learned,  counterfeit  securities. 

"The  way  that  the  Group  Securities.  Inc., 
came  into  the  picture  at  Brighton  National 
Bank,"  Watson  related  to  the  subcomonlttee, 
"was  Egan  and  his  associates,  through  the 
bank,  created  approximately  $360,000  in 
funds.  The  way  they  did  that  was  they  Just 
established  a  deposit  on  the  books  in  the 
amount  of  $350,000  and  to  offset  it  they 
debited  loan  suspense,  I  believe  they  called 
It." 

They  took  this  $350,000,  he  explained,  and 
transferred  it  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  acquire  controlling  Interest  of  a 
bank  in  Butler,  Mo. 

NOTES    PLACED 

Three  or  four  days  later,  Watson  said, 
after  these  funds  had  been  transferred,  four 
notes  were  placed  In  the  Brighton  National 
Bank,  which  totaled  $350,000  plus  to  take  up 
this  loan  suspense  account.  One  note  was 
a  note  of  Southern  Acceptance  Corp.  for 
$110,000. 

Another  note  was  to  the  Thunderbird  In- 
vestment Corp.,  also  owned  by  Egan  and  his 
associates.  There  was  a  note  to  somebody 
named  L.  L.  Stroud  and  a  fourth  to  someone 
whose  name  Watson  could  not  recall. 

As  collateral  for  these  four  notes  the  bank 
accepted  280  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  First  National  at  Butler.  The  other  40 
shares  of  the  330  shares  which  Egan  had 
bought  to  acquire  control  of  the  Missouri 
bank  were  distributed  among  five  individ- 
uals, presumably,  said  Watson,  "for  purposes 
of  qualifying  director  shares." 

In  addition  to  putting  up  the  bank  stock 
as  collateral,  the  Southern  Acceptance  Corp., 
Watson  testified,  executed  a  guarantee  of 
the  four  loans  and  in  addition  pledged  the 
75,000  shares  of  Group  Securities,  Inc.,  as 
additional  collateral  for  these  loans. 

When  the  Brighton  bank  failed,  Watson 
said  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  Senator  John  J.  McClellan, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  "it  had  been  com- 
pletely milked." 

"After  we  learned  about  the  transaction," 
Watson  said,  "we  subsequently  learned  that 
there  was  a  series  of  forged  notes  in  the 
bank.  There  were  other  types  of  loans  where 
apparently,  and  I  am  just  guessing  now, 
these  people  went  out  and  maybe  gave  a 
person  $1,000  to  sign  a  $40,000  note  that  was 
placed  In  the  bank." 

■  People  that  were  irresponsible,  financial- 
ly?" McClellan  asked. 

Watson  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Instead  of  being  a  bona  fide  operation,  thfe 
Brighton  National  wa.s,  said  James  J.  Saxon. 
Comptroller  of  Currency,  "a  manipulated 
affair  from  the  outset."  And  Watson  said 
that,  in  his  opinion.  It  was  also  a  conspiracy. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  check  the  17th  Street  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Denver  had  made  in  con- 
nection with  their  financing  of  Egan's  pur- 
chase of  the  Brighton  National  Bank,  Wat- 
son said  that  Egan  had  dealt  with  a  bank 
which  Earl  Kramer,  president  of  the  17th 
Street  Bank,  had  previously  been  associated 
with. 

"All  indications  to  Mr.  Kramer,"  said  Wat- 
.son.  "was  that  their  experience  with  Egan 
in  this  particular  bank  was  satisfactory.  In 
addition.  I  presume,  the  17th  Street,  having 
stock  in  the  Brighton  National  Bank — and 
at  that  time  their  assets  were  intact — they 
felt  they  had  probably  had  a  pretty  good 
loan." 

The  loan,  said  Watson  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000. 

Jackson  suggested  that  the  17th  Street 
should  have  done  a  little  checking  on  Egan 
before  making  the  loan. 

"In  retrospect,"  said  Watson,  "they  cer- 
tainlv  should  have." 


Saxon  added  his  comment  that  "It  was  a 
large  loan  for  a  new  bank  •  •  •  excessive, 
really.  In  the  matter  of  sovmd  banking 
practice." 

Jackson  said  he  was  raising  the  question 
whether  the  17th  Street  bank  had  exercised 
prudence  in  the  making  of  the  loan  it  made 
to  Brighton  National. 

"My  judgment,  Senator,"  Saxon  replied, 
"is  that  the  17th  Street  National  was  not 
prudent  In  extending  a  loan  of  this  size  to 
a  new  bank  and,  secondly,  was  not  prudent — 
maybe  this  is  wrongful  criticism  of  them  In 
light  of  the  developing  circumstances — 
not  prudent  In  replying  on  the  borrowers." 

NEW  POLICY 

Saxon  announced  he  was  sending  out  an- 
nouncements of  a  new  policy  requiring  pub- 
lication In  the  local  newspapers  of  any 
changes  in  management  or  control  of  local 
banks,  in  addition  to  the  existing  rule  re- 
quiring that  his  office  be  notified. 

He  said  the  hometown  people  are  entitled 
to  know  of  any  changes  In  control. 

McClellan  Instructed  Saxon  to  give  some 
thought  as  to  whether  his  office  should  seek 
authority  to  step  In  if  It  sees  persons  of 
questionable  integrity  or  competence  enter- 
ing the  ownership  of  a  bank.  He  said  Saxon 
could  submit  the  answer  later. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb.  15, 

1965] 
Lots  of  Charters:  Democrats  Got  Banking 

Plums 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

A  number  of  Democratic  politicians  have 
plucked  potential  financial  "plums"  as  orga- 
nizers, stockholders,  and  directors  of  new  na- 
tional banks  recently  chartered  by  Currency 
Comptroller  James  J.  Saxon. 

Other  prominent  Democrats,  acting  as  law- 
yers for  organizers  of  new  banks,  seem  to 
have  had  unusual  success  In  getting  Mr. 
Saxon  to  grant  national  charters  to  their 
clients — in  some  cases  after  he  had  rejected 
earlier  applications  from  the  same  groups. 

Investigations  by  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers have  turned  up  nearly  a  score  of  newly 
chartered  national  banks  In  which  Demo- 
cratic politicians — and  sometimes  their  aids, 
associates  or  clients — have  major  Interests. 

Many  are  present  or  former  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Saxon.  In  a  recent  Interview  with 
Scripps-Howard  Reporter  Robert  Dletsch, 
denied  he  had  shown  any  "political  bias"  In 
approving  nearly  600  new  bank  charters  In 
the  last  3  years  In  a  well-advertised  move  to 
expand  linking  services  and  competition. 

But  the  record  indicates  Democratic  poli- 
ticians have  swarmed  to  get  new  bank  char- 
ters with  much  the  same  zeal  that  other 
polftical  figures  displayed  In  seeking  TV 
licenses  from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  after  World  War  II. 

And  Mr.  Saxon,  who  makes  the  final  deci- 
sion on  Issuing  new  national  bank  charters, 
apparently  hasn't  Impeded  their  quest. 

LIST 

Here  is  a  brief  rundown  on  some  of  the 
politicians  Involved  in  new  national  bank 
chartering: 

The  Neches  National  Bank  at  Sllsbee,  Tex., 
received  a  national  charter  a  year  ago  after 
Representative  Jack  Brooks,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  acquired  its  majority  stock  for  more 
than  $200,000.  Mr.  Saxon  had  turned  down 
a  previous  application  for  the  same  bank. 

Former  Representative  Albert  Rains,  of 
Alabama,  who  was  second-ranking  Democrat 
on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee until  he  retired  from  Congress  last 
year.  Is  a  director  and  acting  chairman  of 
the  City  National  Bank  of  Gadsden,  Ala., 
which  opened  for  business  last  week.  Repre- 
sentative Rains  says  he  did  not  buy  his  stock 
in  the  bank  until  he  left  Congress. 

Representative  David  S.  King,  Democrat,  of 
Utah,  acted  as  attorney  for  three  Utah  banks 
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which  received  national  charters  during  the 
•>-year  stretch  he  was  out  of  Cont;ress.  Rep- 
resentative King  was  reelected  last  Novem- 
ber. 

Ftirnur  Democratic  Gov.  Stephen  L.  R. 
McNiv,hols.  of  Colorado,  is  a  stockholder, 
director  and  officer  of  two  newly  chartered 
banks  In  his  State,  the  17th  Street  National 
Bank  of  Denver  and  the  Platte  National 
Bank  In  LaSuUe.  His  law  lirm  also  ht-liied 
two  other  Colorado  banks  y,ct  cliari-.Tt;  after 
Mr.  Saxon  had  rejected  their  tlrst  applica- 
tions. The  17th  Street  National  Bank  hnd 
to  foreclose  last  fall  on  the  majority  stock  in 
the  Brighton  National  Bank,  which  Mr. 
Saxon  closed  as  iuolvent  on  January  2"J. 

Representative  Teno  Roncalio.  Democrat 
of  Wvomlnp,  Is  a  director  or  stockholder  of 
three  recciulv  chartered  national  banks  In 
his  St:ite  A  former  Democr.itlc  State  chair- 
man, he  Wus  drawhig  a  $20,000  a  year  Fed- 
eral salary  as  chairman  of  the  United  Slates- 
Canadian  Joint  International  Commission 
when  Mr.  S;ixon  approved  the  charters  for 
two  of  the  banks. 

Former  aids  or  associates  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent HiBKRT  H.  HiMPHRB  Y  are  key  figures  In 
three  national  banks  chartered  by  Mr  Saxon. 
M.\x  Kampelman.  a  former  Himphrey  aid 
was  an  ors;ani?.er  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Bank  whicU  rtEiured  In  the  Bobby 
Baker  case.  Dr.  Dwayne  Andreas,  a  HrM- 
PHREY  friend  and  farm  adviser.  Is  a  director 
of  the  newly  chartered  National  City  Bank  of 
Mmr.eapolis.  And  William  C.  Simras.  form- 
er administrative  assistant  to  Mr.  Himphrey 
and  one  of  his  campaign  aids  last  fall.  Is 
president  of  the  New  Guardian  National 
Bank,  Springfleld.  Va. 

Frank  Stnatheis.  Jr.,  brother  of  Senator 
Gf.orgi:  SVi.v.ULRS,  Donio-r.it,  u!  F'n'iiUa.  lo 
president  of  the  United  National  Bank  which 
opened  last  fall  In  Ml  mii. 

Mr.  Saxon  recently  named  several  other 
newly  chartered  national  banks  which  he 
said  were  or'.;..nizcd  by  Republicans. 

However.  nn)6t  of  these  following  r  long- 
standing tradition  —Included  both  prominent 
Republicans  and  Democrats  i-.mong  their  or- 
ganizers, presumably  to  help  attract  local 
support      They  Include: 

San  Fr.micsco's  Commonwealth  National 
Bank  of  which  former  GOP  Mayor  George 
Cliristopher  is  president  but  whose  organizers 
include  Ben  Swig  and  local  Democrats. 

The  Century  Natlon.il  B.nik  &  Trust  Co.. 
in  New  York  City's  g.-irment  district.  Its 
chairman  is  New  York  County  GOP  Chair- 
man Vincent  Albano  But  one  of  its  direc- 
tors Is  Bernard  Rugglerl.  former  legislative 
renresentatlve  of  Democratic  Mayor  Robert 
F.  Wagner.  

IFrotn  the  Denver  (Colo.^    Rooky  Mountali 

News,  Jan.  26.  1965] 

FDIC  To  P.'^Y  Brighton  Cl.*ims 

(By  Warren  Lowe.  Rocky  Mount^iln  News 

financial  columnist) 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (FDIC)  will  begin  paying  claims  of 
depositors  in  the  closed  Bri!::hton  National 
Bank  on  Thursday.  K.  A.  Randall.  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  a  member  of  the  three-man  FDIC 
Board  of  Directors,  said  In  Brighton  Mon- 
day. 

In  the  meantime.  Randall  said  the  other 
Brighton  bank,  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Brighton,  had  offered  to  handle  any  "hard- 
ship cases"  where  depositors  of  the  closed 
b.ir.k  could  obtain  cash  Immediately  to  meet 
anv  emergency. 

Rand  ill.  who  has  been  at  the  Brighton 
National  since  noon  Sunday,  said  a  team  of 
18  FDIC  employees  had  been  brought  to 
Brighton  from  W.ashington.  DC.  Texas.  Illi- 
nois and  from  throughout  the  FDIC's  10th 
dl.'^rrlcc.  headquartered  In  Kansas  City,  to 
handle  the  liquidation  of  the  bank. 

He  said  also  that  before  the  week  was  up 
the  team  would  number  about  30  employees. 


•iPAt  K    HKNTKU 

As  the  Brighton  Nullonals  C|uarler.s  ;i 
traiUr  and  a  convcitcd  residence  are  not 
l.ui;e  enough  to  handle  such  .i  large  work 
force,  additional  olll.e  space  has  been  rented 
In  Brh'.liton,  Randall  said. 

He  said  further  It  now  appe.irs  'virtually 
.11  of  the  account.-,  of  liullvulu.il  doposltor.s" 
la  the  Brighton  N..tional  are  protected  under 
the  FDIC's  $10,000  Insurance  limit  on  each 
separate  account. 

The  failure  of  the  U.lghton  N.iilonal  U  the 
llrst  bank  falUue  In  Colorado  s;iu-e  the  Bank 
Holiday  of  M  irch  1933.  tluis  makhig  it  the 
tlrtt  vuul-.r  which  depositors  have  been  pro- 
i«>cto<l  bv  FDIC  Insuranci'. 

As  of  last  Wednesd.iy.  tot.il  deposits  In  the 
BriiThton  N.itlon  il  were  listed  as  *2.243.000. 

However,  it  was  said  Monday  that  almost 
$2  million  of  the  total  wore  in  -time  certifi- 
cates of  deposits."  known  in  banking  circles 
as  "time  CDs." 

A  time  ccriiacate  of  deposit  is  l.ssued  for  a 
speclnc  perlotl  of  time  and  In  even  ;imounts 
of  money*  normally  In  units  of  $1,000  or 
more. 

MOKS   THAN    ALLOWED 

Worn  a  Texas  bank  failed  last  summer, 
the  FDIC  declined  to  pay  Insurance  on  cer- 
t.iln  of  the  time  CD's  It  l\cld.  maintaining  the 
money  represented  by  the  certliicates  actually 
amounted  to  loans  to  the  bank  and  not 
deposits. 

This  stand,  Randall  said,  resulted  from  the 
bank  paying  more  for  the  certificates  than 
was  allowed  under  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Svstem. 

Tills  was  brought  about  by  the  bank  paying 
the  le>;al  limit  In  Interest,  plus  a  fee  to  the 
broker  who  placed  the  certiULMtes  with  the 
Tex.is  bank.  This  ca.-e  now  Is  In  the  courts 
and   has   not   been   rerolved. 

When  asked  If  any  of  the  certificates  of 
deposits  In  the  Brighton  National  showed  evi- 
dence of  brokerage  fees  in  addition  to  the 
le^al  Interest  rate.  Randall  said: 

"Never  In  any  of  the  banks  the  FDIC 
has  liquidated  under  my  direction  have  I 
seen  such  a  blatant  use  of  time  CD's." 

Randa'.l  hastened  to  add  that  not  all  of 
the  certmcates  of  deposit  In  the  Brlt^hton 
National  had  been  brokered  and  those  of 
lndlvldu.il  depositors  undoubtedly  would  fall 
under  the  terms  of  the  FDIC  Insurance. 

When  .asked  If  he  or  other  members  of  the 
FDIC  team  of  liquidators  had  been  In  touch 
with  LawTcncc  M.  Henry.  U.S.  district  at- 
torney at  Denver.  Randall  said  "only  In- 
directly, through  aeents  of  the  FBI." 

He  declined  to  go  into  details  of  the  In- 
volvement of  the  FBI  In  the  closing  of  the 
bank. 

LEFT    DLWVER 

Randall  left  Denver  Monday  night  for  San 
Francisco  where  he  will  assist  In  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  San  Francisco  National  Bank, 
which  was  ordered  cloned  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Brighton  National. 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  FDIC  chairman,  was  In 
San  Francisco.  Monday  and  w.xs  quoted  In 
press  dispatches  as  saying  the  closed  San 
Francisco  bank  had  $15  million  In  certificates 
of  deposit  among  Its  total  deposits  of  $37.6 
million. 

"If  we  can  ."^ee  that  fees  have  been  paid 
to  bring  certificates  of  deposit  Into  the  bank, 
we  classify  this  as  borrowing  and  do  not 
insure  It."  Barr  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  Brighton  National.  Ran- 
dall said  the  FDIC  is  concerned  first  with 
paying  Insurance  to  depositors  and  then  with 
iiquldating  the  bank's  assets. 

Secured  notes  In  the  bank's  loan  portfolio 
will  be  offered  to  other  banks,  first  to  banks 
in  the  Immediate  vicinity. 

After  all  other  creditors  received  payment 
in  full  from  the  liquidation  of  a  failed  bank's 
assets,  the  bank's  stockholders  receive  what, 
If  anything.  Is  left. 


The  majority  stock  in  the  Brighton  Na- 
tional p;'.ssed  to  the  17th  Street  National 
Bank  of  Denver  last  September  in  accord 
with  a  Denver  district  court  stipulation, 
growing  out  of  the  failure  of  five  directors 
and  or  officers  of  the  Brighton  National  to 
meet  overdue  notes. 

Court  records  show  at  that  time  the  stock 
"represented  au  Investment  of  about 
$400,000. •• 

MNIC-HOLS  firm 

The  17th  Street  Nation. il  is  represented  by 
the  Denver  law  llrm  of  McNichols,  Wallace, 
Nigi()&  Kr.imer. 

McNichols  Is  former  Gov.  Steve  McNichols. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  17th  Street 
National. 

On  January  12  of  this  year,  the  annual 
stockholder.s'  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Na- 
tional was  held  and  It  was  dl.'.closed  the  ma- 
jority stockholder  In  the  Brighton  National 
was   the  Brighton   Investment  dn. 

Records  in  the  office  of  Stite  Secretary 
Byron  A.  Anderson  show  the  incorporation 
papers  for  Brighton  Investment  Corp.  were 
tiled  on  November  24.  1964. 

The  directors  .ire  listed  as  Robert  C.  Meyers 
and  Robert  C.  Meyers.  Jr..  both  of  1895  South 
Niagara  Street,  and  M.  J.  Mullen,  who.-^e  ad- 
dress wa.i  ll'ited  as  2100  E.nst  Colfax  .Avenue. 
The  two  Meyers  are  a.^sociated  with  the 
Consumer  Credit  Corp  .  v.lth  offices  at  1653 
Lawrence  Street — In  the  17th  Street  N.ntional 
Bank  Building. 

The  Incorporation  papers  were  notarized 
by  E.  Ij.  Kramer.  Kramer  is  president  of  the 
17th  Street  National  and  a  nei^'hbor  of  the 
Mevers. 

Meyers.  Junior,  referred  all  questions  to  his 
father  His  father,  however,  wa.s  not  .av.Tll- 
.ible  by  telephone  Monday. 

The  Brighton  Inveftment  Corp.  Is  reported 
to  hold  23.000  shares  of  the  25.000  shares  out- 
standing in  the  Brighton  National.  The 
remainder  Is  divided  amonir  six  residents  of 
Denver.  Aurora,  Brighton,  iind  Fort  Lupton. 
Included  among  these  individual  stock- 
holders are  some  of  the  organizers  and  orig- 
inal directors  of  the  bank,  which  opened 
lor  tauslnefs  on  May  1.  19G3. 

Most  of  them,  however,  resigned  as  direc- 
tors several  motilhs  ago. 

■At  the  stockholders'  meeting  e.arller  this 
month  thry  were  requested  to  .ignln  become 
directors,  but  they  refused. 

Holding  the  m.ajority  stock  in  the  Brighton 
N;itlonal  at  the  time  it  was  opened  was  James 
W.  Egan,  10565  Glennon  Drive,  Jefferson 
County. 

Eg  .n  later  became  a  major  stockholder  of 
the  Valley  State  Bank  of  Ljimar  and  also 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Butler.  Mo. 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)   Rocky  Mount.iin- 

News,  Jan.  26,  ige-Sl 
BiiiGHTCN  Bank  Failitkf  Purs  Focis  on  Mc- 
Nichols'  INTIRFSTS 
(By  Jack  Steele,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer) 

Washington.  January  25. — The  failure  of  a 
national  bank  in  Brighton,  Colo.,  focused  at- 
tention Monday  on  tlic  interests  of  Stephen 
L.  R.  McNicho'.s.  former  Democratic  Governor 
of  Coloriulo,  in  this  and  two  other  recently 
chartered  national  banks  in  the  State. 

McNichols  is  senior  vice  president  and  a 
director  of  the  17th  Street  National  Bank  o' 
Denver,  which  last  year  acquired  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  stock  in  the  Brighton  Na- 
tioi-.al  Bank  as  .security  for  loans. 

Tlie  17th  Street  bank's  Interest  In  the 
Brighton  bank,  as  well  as  other  loans  and  in- 
volved transactions  of  the  latter  bank,  are 
under  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  i  FDIC) ,  which  insures 
all  deposits  up  to  $10,000  in  national  banks. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James  J.  Sax- 
on. In  announcing  Friday  that  the  Brighton 
bank  was  insolvent,  named  the  FDIC  as  re- 
ceiver. 
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Officials  of  FDIC  .said  both  the  FBI  and 
the  US.  district  attorney's  office  In  Denver 
had  been  a.sked  to  a-s.-^ist  In  the  Investigation. 

But  McNichols  said  the  17th  Street  bank 
did  not  stand  to  "lose  a  cent"  as  a  result 
of  loans  of  $400,000  It  made  to  the  Brighton 
bank's  five  directors,  who  put  up  their  bank 
stock  as  collateral. 

McNichols  also  is  board  chairman  of  a 
third  Colorado  bank— the  South  Platte  Val- 
ley National  Bank  at  LaSalle.  a  town  nearly 
50  miles  north  of  Denver.  It  apparently  is 
not  involved  in  any  way  with  the  Brighton 

bank. 

All  three  of  these  banks  were  chartered  by 
Sa:<on  within   the   la.st  2   years. 

Saxon,  in  a  proclaimed  effort  to  increase 
banking  conit-etition,  has  chartered  a  flock 
of  new  national  banks  .since  becoming  comp- 
troller around  the  first  of  1962. 

Scrlpps-How.'rd  Newspapers  has  revealed 
in  recent  weeks  that  prominent  Democrats 
are  officers  or  major  stockholders  In  a  number 
of  these  Saxon-chartered  banks. 

OK'D    by    SAXON 

McNichols  did  not  appear  as  an  organizer, 
cTicer,  or  stockholder  In  any  of  the  three 
Colorado  banks  when  they  were  granted  char- 
ters by  Saxon. 

But  he  told  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in 
an  Interview  before  the  Brighton  Bank's  fail- 
ure that  his  entry  Into  all  three  had  been 
OK'd  by  Saxon's  ollice. 

"Everything  you  do  has  to  be  approved  by 
the  Comptroller,"  he  noted. 

The  17th  Street  National  Bank,  with  de- 
posits of  nearly  $5  million,  is  the  major  bank 
in  the  McNichols  network. 

The  application  for  fts  charter  was  filed  in 
Denver  on  November  20,  19G2 — only  14  days 
after  McNichols  was  defeated  for  reelection 
by  John  A.  Love,  Colorado's  present  Republ:- 
can  Governor. 

IN.VCTIVE  PARTNER 

Tne  application  was  filed  by  Edward  E. 
Nevans,  Jr.,  a  partner  In  the  Denver  law  firm 
of  McNichols.  Nevans.  Wallace.  Nigro  & 
Krimer.  McNichols  was  an  inactive  partner 
while  serving  as  Governor. 

Among  the  organizers  was  Robert  A.  Hart, 
a  brother-in-law  of  McNicliols  and  sales  man- 
ager for  Time-Life  Broadcasting  Co.  in  Den- 
ver. 

The  charter  application  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington on  January  28.  1963— a  few  weeks 
after  McNichols'  term  as  Governor  expired — 
and  was  approved  by  Saxon  on  February  9, 
oiilv  12  days  later. 

The  connection  of  McNichols  with  the  bank 
was  not  disclosed  publicly  until  an  an- 
nouncement of  its  opening  on  April  15. 

McNichols  said  lie  h:.d  not  become  one  of 
the  bank's  organizers  because  he  was  still 
serving  as  Governor  when  the  charter  appli- 
cation was  filed. 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  getting  the 
charter.  I  just  bovght  into  the  bank,"  he 
said. 

McNichols  said  he  had  moved  into  the 
South  Platte  Valley  Bank  when  its  largest 
stockholder  became  ill  shortly  after  its  char- 
ter was  approved  by  Saxon  on  Aurrust  13. 
1963. 

Earl  L.  Kramer,  president  of  the  17th  Street 
bank,  also  Is  president  of  the  South  Platte 
Valley  Bank,  having  moved  into  it  along 
with  McNichols. 

McNichols  said  officials  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  had  "urged"  him  to  take  over  the 
South  Platte  Valley  Bank  to  help  get  It 
started.  The  bank  opened  its  doors  on  March 
3,  1964.  Both  McNichols  and  Kramer  are 
stockholders. 

The  17th  Street  bank  foreclosed  on  the 
loans  It  made  to  the  Brighton  bank's  direc- 
tors last  November.  But  Saxon  and  other 
Federal  banking  officials  apparently  did  not 
question  the  bank's  solvency  at  the  time. 


Tlie  17th  Street  bank  then  organized  the 
Brighton  Investment  Corp.,  to  take  over  the 
majority  stock  it  held  in  the  Brighton  bank. 


(From  the  Denver   (Colo.)   Rocky  Mountain 

News,   Mar.   2,    1965) 
Banking   Interests   op  Ex-Con   in   Denver 

Area    Under    Study 
(By  Jack  Steele,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer) 

Washington,  March  1. — Federal  investiga- 
tors are  looking  into  the  activities  of  a  San 
Francisco  playboy  who,  after  serving  a  term 
in  San  Quentin  Prison  for  grand  theft,  turned 
up  under  an  assumed  name  in  Denver  In 
1963.  The  group  he  was  associated  with  ac- 
quired control  of  a  string  of  small  Colorado 
and  Missouri  banks. 

Police  and  Justice  Department  records  list 
the  43-year-old  playboy's  naine  as  Edward 
Jay  Leven.  although  he  sometimes  also 
spelled  It  "Levin"  and  "Lewis." 

Lixst  month  he  legally  changed  it  to  Wil- 
liam Murphy  Horton,  the  name  he  had  used 
for  nearly  2  years  while  living  In  suburban 
Cherry  Hills  as  a  banker. 

Investigators  for  several  Federal  agencies 
said  Monday  there  was  no  question  that 
"Horton"  and  "Leven"  were  the  same  man. 

all  banks  solvent 

The  American  Banker,  daily  trade  publi- 
cation, reported  last  week  after  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  that  Horton  and  a  group  of  associ- 
ates had  set  up  a  maze  of  Investment  firms 
through  which  they  had  acquired  ownership 
of  three  Colorado  and  four  Missouri  banks. 

The  publication  said  Horton  had  disposed 
of  his  Intere.'itG  in  the  banks  last  year — ap- 
parently after  Federal  and  State  bank  ex- 
aminers ordered  the  banks  to  call  un.secured 
loans  they  had  made  to  Horton  and  his  as- 
sociates. AU  of  the  banks  are  operating 
and  solvent.    . 

No  chiirges  of  any  kind  have  been  made 
against  Horton  in  connection  with  his  plunge 
Into  banking. 

BASIC    questions 

But  investigators  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
congressional  committees  are  seeking  to  de- 
termine whether: 

Horton  was  associated  with  James  W. 
Egan,  the  Denver  promoter  who  once  held 
the  controlling  stock  in  the  Brighton  (Colo.) 
National  Bank  which  failed  on  January  22. 
Stock  in  one  of  the  ban'KS  Horton  formerly 
controlled  has  ^nce  turned  up  among  the 
assets  of  the  Brighton  bank,  which  was  hold- 
ing it  as  collateral  for  a  loan. 

Horton  also  had  any  dealings  with  the 
San  Francisco  National  Bank,  which  was 
closed  as  insolvent  by  Comptroller  James  J. 
Saxon  on  January  22.  San  Francisco  news- 
papers have  disclosed  that  Horton,  using  the 
name  Levin,  tried  last  year  to  collect  a  "find- 
er's fee"  for  arranging  deposits  of  so-called 
hot  money  in  this  bank.  The  deposits  were 
not  accepted. 

Horton,  under  the  name  of  Leven,  has  a 
police  record  In  California  going  back  to 
1951. 

grand  theft 

He  pleaded  guilty  in  1957  to  grand  theft 
In  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  in  a  case 
in  which  he  allegedly  forged  documents  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  Nob  Hill  apart- 
ment house. 

He  was  first  sentenced  to  only  30  days,  but 
the  sentence  later  was  Increased  to  6  months 
to  10  years. 

Rsleased  from  San  Quentin  in  1959  after 
serving  30  months,  he  was  sent  back  to  prison 
as  a  parole  violator  in  1962  on  charges  of 
having  used  an  assumed  name  to  apply  for 
a  liquor  license  In  San  Jose,  Calif. 

He  was  again  released  from  San  Quentin 
in  April  1963.  A  few  months  later  he  turned 
up  in  Denver  under  the  name  of  Horton  and 


acquired,   with  associates,  his  first  interest 
in  a  Colorado  bank. 

traffic  conviction 

His  dual  Identity  came  to  light  last  April 
when  he  was  arrested  for  a  traffic  violation 
in  Littleton,  Colo.  He  was  charged  with  un- 
lawful use  of  a  driver's  license  made  out  in 
the  name  of  Horton  and  fine(V$250. 

The  American  Banker  said  a  full  report  on 
Horton 's  banking  activities  is  being  prepared 
for  the  Justice  Department  by  Comptroller 
Saxon.  Horton  and  his  associates  owned 
stock  in  both  national  and  State  banks. 

Although  he  acquired  ownership  of  these 
banks  through  Investment  firms,  Horton  ap- 
parently did  not  become  an  officer  or  director 
of  any  of  them.  Federal  banking  laws  bar 
ex-convicts  from  holding  bank  posts,  but  not 
from  owning  bank  stocks. 


[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Mar.  10.  1965] 
Comptroller   Cites   Reasons   for   Brighton 

Bank  Failure 
(By  Jack  Steele,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer) 

Washington,  March  9. — The  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  was  in  almost  continu- 
ous trouble  for  the  3  years  it  operated  before 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James  J.  Saxon 
finally  closed  it  as  insolvent  last  January  22. 

By  then  the  bank  had  acquired  more  than 
$40  million  In  deposits. 

This  was  disclosed  as  the  Senate  opened  its 
hearings  Monday  on  the  recent  wave  of  bank 
failures. 

Saxon  told  the  subcommittee  that  dis- 
honesty and  criminal  conduct  were  major 
factors  In  the  failures  of  both  the  San  Fran- 
cisco National  Bank  and  the  Brighton  (Colo.) 
National  Bank,  which  he  closed  the  same 
day.  He  mentioned  no  names  of  those 
responsible. 

NO  indictments 

Despite-  Saxon's  charges,  no  official  of 
either  the  San  Francisco  or  Brighton  banks 
has  been  indicted.  Nor  has  any  Federal 
grand  jury  investigation  of  the  failure  of 
these  banks  been  diicclosed. 

Saxon  offered  no  clear  explanation  of  why 
the  San  Francisco  and  Brighton  banl^  had 
been  kept  open  so  long  if  dishonestjl  had 
been  detected  in  their  operations. 

He  said  it  was  difficult  to  detect  dishonesty 
in  advance  and  stop  it  in  time  and  noted 
that  dishonest  bankers  were  ingenious  and 
able  to  keep  one  step  ahead  of  the  police. 

The  Comptroller  said  he  had  tried  desper- 
ately to  keep  the  S.m  Francisco  National 
Bank  open--despite  repeated  reports  from 
bank  examiners  that  it  was  in  vinsatisfactory 
condition — as  long  as  he  thought  there  was 
any  chance  to  save  it. 

WAIT    TOO     LONG? 

"Would  you  say  you  waited  too  long  (to 
close  it)  ?"  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  Republican, 
of  New  York  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  Saxon  replied. 

jAvrrs  revealed  that  the  first  examination 
of  San  Francisco  National  7  months  after  it 
opened  in  May  1962  showed  it  to  be  In  .unsat- 
isfactory condition.  ^ 

Javits  said  a  second  examination  in  May 
1963  showed  continuing  deterioration  in  .its 
condition.  Both  reports  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  its  directors,  he  said. 

Saxon  said  the  true  seriousness  of  the  San 
Francisco  bank's  condition  was  apparent  by 
May  1964 — 7  months  before  he  closed  it. 

When  this  was  called  to  the  bank  directors' 
attention,  Saxon  reported,  they  still  ex- 
pressed complete  confidence  in  its  president, 
Don  C.  Silverthorne,  although  he  was  re- 
moved from  this  post  a  few  months  later. 

Saxon  said  that  despite  the  San  Francisco 
bank's  troubles,  the  only  question  in  his 
mind  was  whether  he  should  have  named  a 
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conservator  to  try  to  keep  it  going  instead 
of  closing  it. 

DECLARED   INSOLVENT 

He  finally  declared  It  insolvent  on  Friday, 
January  22.  He  said  the  bank  would  have 
had  a  $100,000  "deflclt"  if  it  had  opened  the 
following  Monday  morning — despite  a  $1.5 
million  loan  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

All  the  bank's  funds  and  the  $1.5  million 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  were  needed  to 
pay  off  big  certificates  of  deposit  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  which  fell  due  the 
day  it  failed,  he  related. 

Saxor*  said  he  was  "not  happy"  to  report 
that  other  banks  in  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where had  refused  to  try  to  help  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank  out  of  its  troubles. 
He  said  he  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  merge 
the  failing  bank  with  three  or  four  others. 

The  Comptroller  denied  that  his  "•liberal" 
policy  in  handing  out  new  bank  charters 
had  anything  to  do  with  recent  bank  fail- 
ures. He  blamed  "gross  misconduct"  or 
"gross  dishonesty"  for  all  recent  national 
bank  lailures. 

NEW  REGrL.\TIONS 

Saxon  said  he  was  drafting  new  regula- 
tions to  prevent  racketeers  and  manipulators 
from  taking  over  control  of  banks.  The 
new  rules  will  require  banks  to  publish 
locally,  reports  of  changes  of  ownership  which 
now  must  be  made  only  to  the  Comptroller's 
office. 

He  conceded  this  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  who  actually  controls 
some  banks. 

Saxon  opposed  proposals  to  give  Federal 
agencies  power  to  block  "unsavory"  new  own- 
ers from  taking  control  of  a  bank — even 
though  his  office  now  investigates  the  spon- 
sors of  a  new  bank  before  granting  it  a 
charter. 

He  warned  that  more  Federal  regulation 
might  "communize  and  socialize  banks,"  but 
said  he  would  suggest  new  legislation  to 
close  some  loopholes  in  present  banking 
laws. 


Egan  added  he  has  not  been  asked  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee. 
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(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Mar.  19.  1965] 

Senate  Prober  Stcdies  Brighton  National 
Bank 

Brighton,  Colo. — An  investigator  for  the 
McClellan  Senate  subcommittee  which  Is 
probing  the  failures  of  several  banks.  Includ- 
ing the  Brighton  National  Bknk,  has  been  in 
Adams  County  for  3  weeks,  the  Denver  Post 
learned  Friday. 

The  man  is  Robert  Loyd,  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  examiner 
from  Atlanta.  Ga.,  who  is  on  loan  to  the 
subcommittee.  j 

UNDER  ^raps 

Although  rumors  have  existed  that  an  in- 
vestigator was  on  location  in  Adams  County, 
Loyd's  presence  has  been  kept  under  wraps. 
Several  Brighton  businessmen  said  Friday 
they  had  been  contacted  by  Loyd. 

Joseph  McEvoy,  head  liquidator  for  the 
FDIC.  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Brigh- 
ton National  Bank  liquidation  since  the  bank 
was  closed  January  22,  1965,  Friday  confirmed 
that  Loyd  is  in  Adams  County.  McEvoy  said 
Loyd  talked  Thursday  with  Hugh  Best,  for^ 
mer  president  of  the  Brighton  Bank. 

Loyd  also  reportedly  has  conferred  with 
James  W.  Egan,  a  former  director  of  the 
bank  who  was  accused  in  subcommittee  testi- 
mony last  week  of  having  had  possible  ties 
with  gangsters.  Egan  has  denied  those 
charges. 

NO  contact 

Egan  of  10565  Glennon  Drive  in  Jefferson 
County,  also  denied  Friday  that  Loyd  has 
contacted  him. 

"Apparently  they  don't  want  to  talk  with 
me,"  Egan  said.  "I  could  contribute  to  the 
truth  on  this  matter,  but  I  can't  If  they 
don't  want  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 


[From    the    Denver    (Colo.)    Post.    Mar.    16, 

19651 
Proders  Told:  Comptroller  Held  Data  Back 

Washington. — Federal  Reserve  Board  of- 
ficials testified  Tuesday  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  held  back  from  them  informa- 
tion of  possible  wrongdoing  by  an  officer  of 
the  now  closed  San  Francisco  National  Bank. 

The  testimony  came  frona  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin  and 
Abram  E.  Merritt,  vice  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Franciso.  at  hear- 
ings before  tlie  Senate  investigations  sub- 
committee. 

heavy  loans 

They  said  the  Reserve  System  was  mak- 
ing heavy  loans  to  the  S:ui  Francisco  bank 
at  the  time. 

"It  (the  information)  should  not  have  been 
withheld,"  Martin  declared.  He  agreed  with 
tlie  subcommittee's  chairman  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan.  Democrat,  or  Arkan.'ias.  that 
such  information  "might  have  had  some  Im- 
pact" on  the  Re-erve  officials'  decisions. 

Another  subcommittee  member.  Senator 
J.ACOB  K.  jAviTS,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
suggested  that  top  Federal  and  State  bank- 
i!ig  officials  meet  to  discuss  means  of  head- 
ing otr  underworld  control  of  banks. 

"There  hasn't  been  as  much  effort  as  there 
ought  to  be"  to  arrange  such  a  session,  Mar- 
tin said,   "but  we  are  working  on  it  now." 

Martin  told  of  policy  disagreements  with 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  James  J.  Sax- 
on. He  said  the  matter  of  full  Reserve  Board 
access  to  the  reports  of  bank  examiners  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  among  these. 

personal  account 

McClellan  unveiled  a  portion  of  a  report 
by  one  of  Saxon's  bank  examiners  which 
charged  that  8272.471.01  had  been  credited 
to  the  personal  account  of  Don  C.  Silver- 
thorne,  president  of  San  Francisco  National. 

The  report  said  this  represented  "proceeds 
on  loans"  the  bank  had  made  to  various  of 
its  borrowers  to  finance  the  purchase  of  stock 
in  that  bank. 

Merritt  said  he  had  never  received  this 
portion  of  the  report  from  Saxon's  office,  and 
that  it  "would  be  evidence  of  wrongdoing" 
had  he  known  of  it. 


(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)    Rocky  Mountain 

News,  Mar.  11,  1965] 
U.S.  Officlals  Reveal  to  Senate:  Brighton 

Bank  Milked  by  Mystery  Con  Men 
(By  Jack  Steele.  Scrlpps-Howard  staff  writer) 

Washington,  D.C,  March  10. — Officials  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  office 
charged  Wednesday  that  "racketeers  and  con 
men"  had  "com.pletely  milked"  the  Brighton 
National  Bank  before  it  was  closed  last  Janu- 
ary 23. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  Deputy  Comptroller  J.  P. 
Watson,  attributed  the  "milking"  chiefly  to 
James  W.  Egan,  a  Denver  "mystery  man"  who 
secretly  took  over  control  of  the  Brighton 
bank  before  it  even  opened  its  doors  on  May 
1.  1963. 

Watson  said  there  were  Indications  Egan 
might  be  "a  front  for  gangster  elements." 

Comptroller  James  J.  Saxon  temporarily 
cut  short  the  subcommittee's  inquiry  in  the 
Brighton  case  when  he  noted  that  his  office 
had  filed  a  "criminal  r/poTf  on  the  failure 
of  the  bank  with  the  Justice  Department  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI). 

Saxon  said  the  Justice  Department  "had 
a  problem"  with  the  case  since  Egan  had 
been  used  as  a  Government  witness  last  year 
in  the  extortion  trial  of  Felix  (Milwaukee 
Phil)  Alderisio,  Chicago  underworld  leader. 
Alderlslo  was  acquitted. 

Saxon  also  testified  that,  as  far  as  his 
office  had  been  able  to  discover,  Alderlslo  was 


not  directly  Involved  in  the  Brighton  banlt\ 
failure. 

In  5  hours  of  testimony,  Saxon  and  his 
assistants  explained  that  many  kinds  of 
fraud  and  deception — many  of  them  "prob 
ably  unlawful"— were  used  in  one  or  more 
of  three  banks  before  they  were  finally  closed 
as  Insolvent. 

In  addition  to  the  Brighton  National,  the 
others  were: 

The  San  Francisco  National  Bank. 

TheMarlin  (Tex.)  National  Bank. 

Saxon  testified  that  he  had  submitted 
"criminal  reports"  on  all  three  banks  to  the 
FBI  and  Justice  Department  for  possible 
prosecution  of  their  owners  or  officials. 

more  hearings 

Chairman  John  L.  McClellan.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  said  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
additional  hearings  later  on  the  Brighton 
bank's  failure. 

Saxon  and  Watson  both  related  some  of  the 
details  of  the  bank's  problem  before  the  hear- 
ing was  terminated. 

Saxon  told  the  subcommittee  that,  in  his 
judgment.  Denver's  17th  Street  National 
Bank  was  "not  prudent"  in  making  a  $400,- 
000  loan  to  Egan  and  arsociates  to  buy  the 
controlling  si;ock  in  the  Brighton  bank. 

The  comptroller  made  this  charge  in  an- 
swer to  a  query  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, Democrat,  of  Washington,  as  to  whether 
the  17th  Street  bank  had  shown  "prudence" 
in  making  such  loan.  The  Brighton  bank's 
stock  was  put  up  as  collateral  for  the  loan. 

The  executive  vice  president  of  the  17th 
Street  bank  is  Steve  McNichols.  former  Colo- 
rado Governor. 

Last  fall,  the  17th  Street  bank  had  to  fore- 
close on  the  loans.  Thereafter,  McNichols' 
law  firm  represented  the  Brighton  bank. 

Watson  told  the  subcommittee  the  17th 
Street  bank  had  made  the  loan  to  Egan  be- 
cause its  president.  Earl  L.  Kramer,  pre- 
viously had  "satisfactory"  dealings  with  Egan 
while  Kramer  was  president  of  another  bank. 

FORGED  securities 

Watson  also  said  that  $1  million  worth  of 
"counterfeit"  or  "forged"  securities  were 
placed  in  the  Brighton  bank  as  part  of  the 
support  for  a  loan  it  made  to  Egan  and  his 
associates. 

He  said  the  fake  stock  was  the  property 
of  Southern  Acceptance  Corp.,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  a  "shell  corporation"  controlled  by 
Egan. 

Watson  said  Egan  had  obtained  $350,000 
from  the  Brighton  bank  through  what  he 
termed  "a  lopn  suspend"  to  buy  the  con- 
trolling stock  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Butler,  Mo.  The  comptroller's  office  blocked 
Egan  and  his  associates  from  gaining  control 
of  the  Butler  bank. 

The  deputy  comptroller  said  the  money 
was  u.«;ed  to  buy  330  shares  of  the  Butler 
bank's  stock,  but  only  280  shares  had  been 
returned  to  the  Brighton  bank  as  security 
for  the  funds. 

The  other  50  shares,  Watson  said,  were 
distributed  to  five  Egan  associates  so  they 
could  qualify  as  directors  of  the  Butler  bank. 

"We  can't  find  that  stock,"  he  testified. 

better  tools 

Watson  said  the  comptroller's  office  did  not 
uncover  the  secret  agreement  by  which  Egan 
obtained  control  of  the  Brighton  bank  until 
November  of  1964 — 2  months  before  the  banfe 
was  closed. 

And  Saxon  conceded  the  comptroller's  of- 
fice needed  better  tools  to  discover  and  pre- 
vent the  secret  control  of  banks  by  "racket- 
eers and  manipulators." 

As  Saxon  and  his  aid  explained  the  fail- 
ures of  the  three  banks,  two  figures  emerged 
in  the  Marlin  National  Bank  activities: 

Joseph  Morris  and  Bernard  Garrett,  both 
Negroes,  secretly  obtained  control  of  this 
bank  through  a  "front  man"  and  promptly 
paid  themselves  $189,186  in  commissions  for 
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sellin"  mortgages  of  dubious  value  to  the 
bank"  Garrett  had  a  previous  criminal  rec- 
ord and  the  Comptroller's  Office  warned  bank 
officials  not  to  allow  Morris  and  Garrett  to 
have'  any    dealings    with    the    bank    they 

owned . 

Saxon  offered  no  clear  explanation  of  why 
his  office  did  not  close  down  the  banks  until 
months  after  it  knew  or  suspected  such  ac- 
tivities. 

At  the  same  time  Saxon  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  Don  C.  Silverthorne,  60-year-old 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  National 
Bank,  which  failed  in  Janu.ary,  was  involved 
in  the  gambling  operation,  according  to  UPI 
dispatches. 

He  said  Silverthorne  took  commissions  on 
loans  made  by  the  bank  and  used  some  of  the 
money  to  finance  his  gambling  in  Lcs  Vegas. 

"He  bcsame  involved  quite  heavily  as  a 
gambler  in  Las  Vegas,"  Saxon  said. 

The  Comptroller  added  there  was  no  esti- 
m.ite  on  iiow  much  Silverthorne  made  on 
fees  and  commissions  on,  loans  but  reported 
one  comin!s.sion  totaled  $100,000.  Substan- 
tial fees  obtained  from  borrowers  went  into 
the  bank  president's  personal  accounts, 
Saxon  charges. 

"Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Silver- 
thorne v,-;is  er.gaged  in  improper  and  highly 
question.ible.  if  net  ual.iwful,  banking  prac- 
tices," he  saitt.  "It  is  a  case  of  grossest  mis- 
conduct and  grossest  deception." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  conreud  that  this  bill  will  correct 
all  of  those  practices  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  those  hearings.  But  I  do  believe 
that  this  bill,  if  enacted,  could  be  quite 
useful  in  keeping  our  community,  large 
and  small,  in  closer  touch  with  their 
banking  services.  Our  banking  commu- 
nity does  a  fine  job  and  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  help  them  to  do  an 
even  better  job. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 

THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

ACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bUl  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

This  bill  is  the  administration  pro- 
posal to  extend  coverage  and  improve 
the  ma.ximum  hours  standards  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

A  second  proposal  contained  in  the 
President's  message  on  labor  legislation 
today  urges  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

This  proposal  was  not  accompanied 
by  new  draft  legislation. 

However,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  on  January  6,  1965,  I  introduced 
S.  256,  w  hich  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

-The  third  proposal  in  the  President's 
message — the  strengthening  of  the  un- 
employment insurance  program — does 
not  come  within  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  explanation  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1986)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  extend  its  pro- 
tection to  additional  employees,  to  im- 
prove its  maximum  hours  standards,  and 


for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McNamara,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Nam.xra  is  as  follows : 

EXPLAN.\TION  OF  PROPOSAL  TO  EXTEND  COVER- 
AGE, AND  Improve  the  Maximum  Hours 
Standards  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 

introduction 

The  draft  bill  will  amend  the  coverage  and 
exemption  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to — 

1.  Extend  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protection  to  about  4.6  million  workers  in 
retail,  laundry,  hotel,  motel,  motion  picture 
theater,  restaurant,  taxicab,  hospital,  con- 
struction and  other  enterprises  and  in  log- 
ging operations; 

2.  Consolidate  and  clarify  the  act's  present 
exemptions  for  the  handling  and  processing 
of  farm  commodities; 

3.  Apply  the  overtime  pay  standards  of 
the  act  to  employees  of  transit  companies  and 
gasoline  service  stations; 

4.  Remove  inequities  in  the  computation 
of  overtime  pay  for  salaried  workers; 

5.  Extend  the  act  to  einployees  in  the  Enl- 
wetok  and  Kwajalein  atolls  and  Johnston  Is- 
laiid:  and 

6.  Lengthen  to  3  years  the  act's  present 
2-year  statute  of  limitations  for  institut- 
ing actions  to  recover  wages  due. 

Employees  who  are  brought  under  the  act 
by  this  proposal  will  be  given  the  same  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  protection  provided 
for  other  workers  subjsct  to  the  act;  I.e.,  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  and  over- 
time pay  after  40  hours  a  week. 

The  bill  v.-ill  also  require  the  payment  of 
double  time  for  -hours  worked  In  excess  of 
48  a  week,  decreasing  to  hours  In  excess  of 
45  a  week  over  a  3 -year  period  for  employees 
who  received  overtime  protection  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  1965  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Amendments. 

A.    EXTENSION    OF    COVERAGE 

How  it  is  accomplished 
The  bill  will  extend  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  protections  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  4.6  million  additional  workers  by 
(1)  amending  the  definition  of  an  "enter- 
prise engaged  in  commerce  or  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce"  to  include  all  such 
enterprises  which  have  employees  engaged 
in  those  activities  and  which  have  an  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  of  not  less  than  $250,000, 
and  (2)  by  removing  a  number  of  exemp- 
tions. Under  the  act's  present  provisions 
there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  regarding  the 
sales  tests  applied  to  determine  whether  an 
enterprise  is  covered.  A  retail  enterprise, 
for  example,  is  covered  only  if  the  entire 
enterprise  has  annual  sales  of  $1  million  or 
more  and  it  has  an  Inflow  of  goods  which 
move  or  have  moved  across  State  lines  in 
total  annual  volume  of  $250,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  gasoline  service  station  (which, 
in  fact,  is  also  a  retail  establishment)  now 
qualifies  for  coverage  if  it  simply  has  annual 
rales  of  $250,000  or  more.  The  draft  bill  will 
remove  these  inconsistencies  in  applying  the 
enterprise  basis  for  coverage  and  substitute 
a  uniform  standard  which  is  fairer  to  all 
concerned. 

In  revising  the  act's  provisions  regarding 
these  interstate  enterprises,  the  amendments 
in  no  way  affect  the  existing  exclusion  of  so- 
called  mom  and  pop  stores  which  are  oper- 
ated by  their  owners  or  Immediate  families, 
and  individual  establishments  will  continue 
to  be  exempt  If  their  annual  sales  are  less 
than  $250,000. 

Specific  coverage  provided  by  the 
amendments 
The  additional  coverage  provided  by  this 
bill  will  be  accomplished  by  amending  the 


definition  of  Interstate  enterprises  in  sec- 
tion 3(s)  and  by  removing  certain  exemp- 
tions in  sections  7  and  13.  some  of  which  now 
exclude   employees   in   these   enterprises. 

Specific  categories  of  employment  affected 
by  this  proposal  are  as  follows : 

1.  Retail  trade:  The  broadening  of  the 
definition  of  an  enterprise  "engaged  -  In 
commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce"  contained  In  section  3(s)  of  the 
act  and  repeal  of  certain  exemptions  will  re- 
sult In  the  extension  of  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  protection  to  an  additional  1.5 
million  employees  in  the  retail  trade. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  sec- 
tion 13(a)  (19)  exemption  for  employees  of 
establishments  primarily  engaged  In  the 
business  of  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or 
farm  implements  and  the  section  13(a)  (20) 
exemption  for  food  service  employees  in  large 
retail  establishments. 

2.  Laundries  and  dr^'cleaning  establish- 
ments: The  bill  amends  section  13(a)(3)  of 
the  act  so  as  to  extend  coverage  to  175,000 
employees  in  laundering  and  cleaning  estab- 
lishments which  have  gross  annual  sales  of 
$250,000  or  more  and  which  are  part  of  an 
enterprise  with  annual  sales  of  such  amount. 

The  exemption  will  also  be  amended  to 
provide  coverage  for  workers  in  laundry  and 
drycleanlng  establishments  which  make 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  sales  to  other 
than  home  customers. 

3.  Hotels  and  motels:  The  proposal  will 
delete  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption in  section  13(a)  (2)  for  employees  of 
hotels  and  motels.  This  will  extend  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  protection  to  275,000 
additional  employees  employed  in  establish- 
ments doing  an  annual  business  of  at  least 
$250,000. 

With  regard  to  tipped  employees,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  term  "wazp"  shall  include 
the  value  of  tips  or  gratuines  accounted  for 
or  turned  over  by  the  employee  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  determine  their  fair  value.  Of  course,  only 
those  tips  or  gratuities  actually  apportioned 
among  employees  or  otherwise  returned  to 
them  by  the  employer  would  be  counted  in 
determining  whether  the  employer  has  met 
the  requirements  of  the  act. 

4.  Restaurants  and  other  food  service  es- 
tablishments: The  bill  will  amend  section 
13(a)  (2 1  ef  the  act  to  extend  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  protection  to  425,000  employees 
of  restaurants  or  food  service  establishments 
which  have  an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  not  less  than  $250,000. 

5.  Hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  sick 
and  aged:  Employees  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  homes  for  the  aged  are  presently 
exempted  from  the  act  under  section  13(a) 
(2)  (ill) .  The  bill  will  remove  this  exemption 
and  extend  coverage  to  employees  of  such 
establishments  which  have  an  annual  gross 
sales  volume  of  $250,000.  It  will  provide 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  protection  for 
approximately  890,000  employees  of  nongov- 
ernment hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  homes 
for  the  aged. 

6.  Employees  of  logging  contractors:  The 
propKJsal  will  repeal  section  13(a)  (15)  of  the 
act,  which  exempts  from  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  logging  operations 
involving  not  more  that  12  employees.  Ap- 
proximately 87.000  additional  employees  will 
thus  be  provided  the  act's  protection.  • 

7.  Motion-picture  theaters:  The  exemption 
In  section  13(a)(2)  for  motion  picture 
theaters  will  be  repealed.  This  will  result  in 
the  extension  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time protection  to  75.000  additional  em- 
ployees. 

8.  Taxicab  companies:  Employees  of  taxi- 
cab  companies  will  be  brought  under  the  act 
by  repeal  of  the  existing  exemption  In  sec- 
tion 13(a)  (12) .  The  proposal  wlU  thus  pro- 
vide minimum  wage  and  overtime  protection 
to  an  additional  100,000  employees. 
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9.  Construction  and  other  Industries:  The 
broadening  of  the  section  3(s)  detinition  of 
an  enterprise  "engaged  In  commerce  or  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce"  will  pro- 
vide minimum  wage  ;\nd  overtime  protection 
for  an  .  tlditional  250.000  employees  In  the 
constiUcUon  industry  and  650.000  in  other 
industries  which  indi\iduiny  employ  rela- 
tively few  employees. 

10.  Clarir cation  and  consolidation  of  co- 
emptions relating  to  hand!i;.[c  and  processirg 
of  farm  products:  The  bill  will  remove  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption  la 
section  13,aHl0>  and  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion in  section  7(c).  Two  ot'ier  minimimi 
wage  ?.ud  overtime  cxemprion  provisio.is 
closely  related  to  section  13(aH10)  (sees.  13 
(aMl7) — griin  elevators — and  13(ai(18>  — 
cotton  ginning*   will  also  be  repealed 

Svction  7(b)(3)  will  provide  a  14-week 
overtime  exemption,  limited  to  10  hours  a 
day  and  43  licurs  a  week,  for  employment  in 
industries  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  be  of  a  seasonal  n  itiue.  As  amended,  it 
will  also  provide  a  similar  e.vempticn  for  iian- 
dlinc  and  processing  operricions  covered  by 
the  deleted  provisions,  except  livestock 
sla.ut;hterin!-,'.  if  the  Secretary  finds  the  in- 
dustry to  be  'char.icterized  by  marked  an- 
nuilly  recurring  seisonai  peaks  of  opera- 
tion." 

11.  Extension  of  overtime  protection  to  cer- 
tain gitsoline  station  employees  and  transit 
employees:  The  bill  repeals  the  overtime  ex- 
emption in  section  13(b)(8)  for  "any  em- 
ployee of  a  gasoline  service  station."  Ap- 
proximately 86.000  employees  would  thus  re- 
ceive maximum  hours  protection. 

It  will  extend  overtime  protection  to  103,- 
000  locTl  transit  employees  by  repealing  the 
overiim.-'  exemption  in  section  13(b)(7)  for 
employees  of  street,  subuiban  or  Interurban, 
electic  railways,  cr  local  trolley  or  motorbus 
carrieis. 

12.  E.xtenslon  of  geographical  application 
of  act  and  computation  of  overtime:  Section 
13(ft  will  be  amended  to  extend  the  act  to 
the  Eniwetok  and  Kv.v.jalein  Atolls  and  John- 
ston Lsl.^.nd. 

The  bill  will  also  amend  section  7(e)  sp 
that,  except  in  cases  whore  an  eniploj"ee 
work.n  nec.asprily  irregular  hours  and  is  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  an  individual  contract 
or  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  provid- 
ing for  premium,  pay.  the  "regular  rate"  will 
be  computed  by  dividing  the  fixed  salary  by 
not  more  than  the  maximum  workweek  of  40 
hours. 

13.  Statute  of  limitations  and  effective 
date:  The  bill  will  lengthen  to  3  years  the 
present  2-year  statute  of  limitations  for  instl- 
ttiting  action  to  recover  wages  due. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  bill  will  take 
effecc  120  days  after  enactment,  except  that 
the  authority  to  promulgate  necessary  rules. 
regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to  such 
ameadment"  could  be  exercised  by  the  Sec- 
retary o:  Labor  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Need  for  the  legislation 
At  the  present  time  almost  half  of  the 
Nation's  wage  and  salary  workers  are  outside 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  proposal 
would  provide  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protection  to  approximately  4'i  million  of 
the  neediest  of  these  workers.  They  consti- 
tufe  a  troup  which  as  a  whole  has  been 
denied  a  living  wage  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
paralleled national  prosperity. 

The  wages  of  exempt  workers  geneftiUy  do 
not  rise  with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  as  a  result  they  suffer  a  continuing  de- 
i#  cline  in  real  earnings.  These  workers  who 
are  denied  the  modest  benefits  of  the  FLSA 
comprise  a  chronically  depressed  class. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  workers  who 
would  be  extended  minimum  wage  protection 
by  the  bill  now  receive  less  than  SI. 25  an 
hour.  Their  plight  is  evident  when  one  con- 
siders that  even  at  this  wage,  if  a  worker 


were  employed  steadily — 40  hours  a  week  for 
an  entire  year — his  annual  income  would 
amount  to  only  $2,500.  Although  poverty 
has  been  defined  in  many  ways,  a  family  in- 
come of  less  than  .$3,000  is  generally  regarded 
.ns  falling  below  the  line  marking  the  poverty 
level.  While  the  assurance  of  a  wage  of  $1.25 
an  hour  to  workers  now  receiving  less  than 
that  amount  would  still  fall  short  of  this 
dividin;7  line,  it  would  provide  some  measure 
of  improvement  In  the  unhealthful  and 
di<^pirili.5g  conditions  to  which  they  arc  now 
st'.bjccted  by  their  intolerably  low  wages. 

The  broader  application  of  the  act'.-;  over- 
time standards  provider!  by  the  bill  will  help 
to  diRcourage'excessive]y  long  hours  of  work 
fnr  thofe  workers  to  whom  this  protection 
is  extended.  It  will  also  tend  to  .spread  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  several  catpgeries 
of  jobs  in  which  the  relatively  unskilled  can 
qualify  for  employment.  S'nce  chronic  and 
ptrsiEtent  unemployment  among  unskilled 
woikrrs  ir;  disproportionately  hleh.  th^s  cf- 
pect  of  the  p»-oposed  legislation  is  Dart;cu:ar- 
ly  important. 

In  extending  the  acfs  protection  to  the 
categories  of  workers  dealt  with  in  this  bill, 
a  selective  approach  is  followed  so  that  thore 
needing  it  the  most  will  be  benefited. 

For  exaniple.  laundrv  workris  have  long 
been  am.ong  the  lowrrt  paid  in  the  country. 
Earninp?  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  indicate  that  the  spread  be- 
twe:'n  wajres  in  laundries  and  w  ircs  in  low- 
wage  maniifacturing  Industries  ."Steadily  wid- 
ened between  1947  and  1960.  A  comparison 
of  v<T.ges  in  In-.-ndrios  and  in  the  fertilizer 
Industry  i  which  is  a  lew-wage  Industry  but 
is  covered  bv  the  ac; )  illustrates  this  friOt. 
Avenrre  hoxirl"  earnings  in  ^h**  fertlli2er  !n- 
duiry  v.pie  about  15  cents  higher  th-^n  those 
in  the  l.t:ndry  industry  in  1947.  By  1960, 
iihe  sprc  -d  between  the  two  Industries  had 
inrreas?.;  to  63  cents.  Toc'ay.  41  percent  of 
the  laundry  workers  who  would  bo  covered 
bv  this  bill  receive  le:=s  than  $1.25  an  hour. 

S.milarly.  average  hourly  eirnlnss  in  the 
fertihser  industry  were  28  cents  higher  in 
1947  than  the  r,ri..r;'ce  hourly  v\uge  in  year- 
round  hocols.  By  1960.  this  dlilere:itial  had 
increased  to  63  cents.  It  is  estimated  that 
3S  percent  of  the  hotel  and  motel  workers 
who  would  be  extended  the  act's  rrotection 
under  this  bill  now  receive  less  than  S1.P5 
an  hour  in  cash  wages  plus  tips. 

The  estimated  number  of  other  categories 
of  workers  who  will  be  extended  the  act's 
protection,  now  receiving  less  than  $1  25  an 
hour,  is  as  follows : 

Percent 

Retail  trade  (sees.  3(s)  and  13(a)(2))-.  30 
.Agricultural  processing  within  the  area 

of  prodtiction  (sec.  13(a)  (10)) 64 

Local  transit  (sec.  3(s)) lo 

Cotton  ginning  (sec.  13(a)  (18)) 67 

Taxicabs  (sec.  13(a)  (12)  ) ._ 25 

Small  logging  (ser.  13(a)  (15)) 6 

Motion  picture  theaters  (sees.  3(s)   and 

13(a)(2)) 60 

Construction    (sec.   3(s)) 6 

Restaurants  (sees.  3 (s)    and  13(a)(2)).  29 

All  other  industries  (sec.  3(s) ) 28 

The  proposed  clarification  and  consolida- 
tion of  provisions  in  the  act  relating  to  the 
handling  and  processing  of  farm  products  Is 
long  past. due.  The  exemptions  covering 
these  agricultural  operations  have  proved 
over  the  years  to  be  complex,  overlapping, 
and  difficult  to  apply.  In  enacting  the  19G1 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments. 
Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
"study  the  complicated  system  of  exemptions 
now  available  for  the  handling  and  process- 
ing of  af^rlcultural  products  under  the  act 
and  particularly  sections  7(b),  7(c),  and 
13(aMlO)."  The  Department  made  a  de- 
tailed study  of  these  exemptions,  and  the 
amendments  In  the  attached  bill  reflect  the 
Information  complied  In  this  study. 
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The  provision  extending  the  geographical 
application  of  the  Fair  Labor  tt.mdarcis  Act 
to  the  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  .\tolis  and 
Johnston  Island  accords  the  same  protection 
to  employees  in  these  trust  territories  as  is 
accorded  to  employees  in  other  areas  under 
our  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  Canal  Zone 
The  bill  does  provide,  however,  with  respect 
to  t^iese  newly  covered  teriituries.  that  the 
Secretary  m.iy  issue  rules  and  rcpulations 
allowing  reasonable  variations  and  tolerances 
from  the  act's  requirements  if,  .-.fter  hear- 
ir.'j,  he  .Inds  that  economic  conditions  war- 
rant such  action. 

The  revision  in  section  7(ei  of  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  computation  of  overtime  for 
employees  (except  where  their  work  neces- 
sitates irregular  hours;  eliminates  an  in- 
equitable situation  in  which  the  rate  on 
which  overtime  pay  Is  computed  decreases 
as  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  a  work- 
week increase^:.  Thus,  the  long.^r  an  em- 
ployee works,  the  lets  are  his  earnings  per 
hour. 

The  lengthening  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions to  3  years  will  allow  worke:s  more  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  their  legal 
right  to  back  wages  and  thus  improve  e^n- 
forcement  of  the  act.  The  :-hr.-t  statute  of 
limitations  gives  competitive  advantage  to 
violators  and  penalizes  manv  vorkors  in  the 
collection  of  wages  legally  due.  The  Federal 
criminal  statute  runs  for  5  year.s  and  many 
<ther  st'tutes  run  for  3  years  or  more.  The 
fx  stipg  2-year  period  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  also  shorter  than  that  al- 
lowed creditors  of  employees  to  collect  money 
ov.'ed  for  food  and  rent  bills. 

B.    M.WIMfM  HOURS   ST.*ND.*RDS 

U-dfr  ilic  prcpo*.  1  an  employe'^  to  whom 
the  acts  40-hour  workweek  standard  applied 
prior  to  tho  1965  nmcndmenls  will  be  en- 
titled to  rcce.ve  double  .time  compensation 
for  all  hou.'-s  worked  in  excess  of  48  hours  in 
a  work-.veek.  The  number  of  hour.s  worked 
beyond  which  .such  compen':atlrn  Is  required 
will  be  gradually  reduced  until  the  employee 
is  entitled  to  receive  double  time  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  45  in  a  workweek. 
Specifically,  the  payment  of  double  time 
compensation  would  be  required  for  a  worlc- 
week  longe-  than  (1)  48  hours  during  t'ne 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment.  (2)  47  hours  during  the  second 
year.  (3)  46  hours  during  the  third  year,  (4) 
45  hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  third 
year. 

The  time  and  one-half  overtime  rate  would 
continue  to  apply  to  work  In  excess  of  40 
liours  In  a  workweek  up  to  the  number  of 
hours  at  which  the  double  time  rate  becomes 
applicable.  This  rate  will  also  apply  In 
periods  of  extraordinary  Emergency.  Includ- 
ii;g  a  national  emergency;  or  where  other 
compelling  rea.sons  exist. 

Need  for  this  legislation 
A  basic  aim  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand.-.rds 
Act  of  1938  was  to  discourage  excess! v-e  over- 
time work  aiKl  to  create  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities.  However,  In  receipt 
years  It  has  become  apparent  that  the  act's 
time  and  one-half  overtime  pay  require- 
ment is  no  longer  adequate  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  first 
became  operative,  the  hourly  ca.'-^h  wages  of 
employees  (on  which  overtime  pay  Is  gen- 
erally computed)  constituted  the  greater  pa  t 
of  the  earnings  of  most  workers.  Employer 
payments  for  social  security  and  fringe  bene- 
fil.=  then  amounted  to  only  about  5  percent  of 
the  hourly  wage  rates  of  such  workers.  Since 
that  time,  employer  payments  for  supple- 
mentary benefits  have  Increased  tremen- 
dously and  today  probably  average  about  20 
percent  of  such  wage  rates. 

As  a  result  of  the  decrease  In  the  relative 
Importance  of  cash  wages  as  a  compensation 
factor,  the  effectiveness  of  the  time  and  a 
half  penalty  rate  as  a  deterrent  to  long  work- 
weeks has  been  reduced  by  40  to  50  percent. 
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Employers  frequently  find  that  it  is  cheaper 
TO  schedule  overtime  work  at  time  and  a  half 
than  to  hire  additional  workers  for  whom 
additional  payments  for  fringe  benefits  would 
be  required.  No  longer  Is  overtime  work 
schedued  principally  In  emergency  situa- 
tions, but  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  As  a  con- 
sequence, overtime  Is  now  an  Integral  part 
of  tlie  wage-hour  structure,  and  the  40-hotir 
workweek  rather  than  being  an  accepted 
workweek  goal  is  merely  a  base  for  the  com- 
putation of  overtime  pay. 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  elim- 
inate all  overtime  work  or  create  jobs  for 
all  the  unemployed.  However,  it.s  provision 
for  an  increase  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act's  premium  pay  rate  for  overMme  Is  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  a  reduction  in  such  overtime 
and  the  creation  of  additional  job  oppor- 
tunities. In  accomplishing  this  objective,  tins 
proposal  would  apply  the  higher  overtime 
pay  .-ate  on  a  gradual  and  reasonable  basis, 
thus  minimizing  any  problems  of  adjustment 
which  employers  m.ight  encounter. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  UNIVERvSITY  OF 
MARYLAND  TO  ACQUIRE  CERTAIN 
ACREAGE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Brew- 
ster], I  inti'oducc,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
with  the  right  to  acquire  certain  acreage 
belonging  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce whicii  i.s  located  in  the  center  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  campus. 
This  land  was  deeded  many  years  ago  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Federal 
Government,  v.hen  our  university  was  a 
small  institution,  serving  several  hun- 
dred students.  Today,  with  a  student 
enrollment  in  excess  of  25,000,  the  uni- 
versity has  a  tremendous  need  for 
breathing  .space  and  for  additional  room. 

Senator  Bkewster  and  I  have  been 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  to  acquire  this 
piece  of  land  at  fair  market  value.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  land. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1988)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Brewster),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs. 


EMPLOYMENT    SECURITY    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  19G5 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  unemoloyment  adjust- 
ment benefits,  to  provide  for  matching 
grants  for  excess  benefit  costs,  to  extend 
coverage,  to  establish  Federal  require- 
ments with  resj)ect  to  unemployment 
c:)mpensation,  to  increase  the  wage  base 


for  the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  to 
increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  and  to  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral contribution,  to  establish  a  Federal 
ad.iustment  account  in  the  unemploy- 
ment ti-ust  fund,  to  change  the  annual 
certification  date  under  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act,  to  provide  for  a 
research  program  and  for  a  special  ad- 
visory commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Legislation  to  upgrade  and  improve 
the  unemployment  compensation  system 
is  long  overdue.  In  1958  I  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
then  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  revise  the 
system.  In  1960  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems, 
of  which  I  was  the  chairman,  made  revi- 
sion of  the  unemployment  insurance 
.s.ystem  one  of  its  major  recommenda- 
tions. In  the  87th  and  the  88th  Con- 
gre.s.ses  I  introduced  the  administration 
bills  to  provide  for  revision  of  the  system. 
I  regret  that  during  this  7-year  period 
there  has  been  extensive  discussion  but 
no  action  on  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  admin- 
istration bill  again  this  year,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  89th  Congress  we  can 
secure  enactment  of  the  much  needed 
adiustments  to  provide  move  adequate 
protection  for  the  unemployed  and  to 
bring  ihe  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem in  lirve  with  the  realities  of  the 
economy. 

The  bill  in  general  follows  the  major 
provisions  in  the  proposal  in  1963,  al- 
though it  differs  in  some  details.  Briefly, 
it  would  extend  coverage  to  certain 
groups  not  now  protected.  It  would  set 
standards  for  the  amount  of  benefits 
and  the  duration  of  benefits.  It  adjusts 
the  wage  base  on  which  the  unemploy- 
ment tax  is  paid,  in  line  with  the  pend- 
ing OASDI  base.  It  also  provides  for  a 
Federal  responsibility  for  the  long-term 
unemployed,  by  establishing  a  new  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  title 
would  provide  unemployment  benefits  to 
qualified  workers  who  have  no  current 
or  potential  State  benefit  rights  and  who 
have  been  unemployed  at  least  26  weeks. 
This  is  a  recognition  that  the  problem 
of  some  of  the  unemployed  goes  beyond 
the  rea,sonable  obligation  of  employers 
and  reasonable  expectancy  of  the  States 
to  provide  assistance.  This  group  in- 
dulges those  whose  skills  are  outmoded 
as  a  result  of  autom.ation  and  those  in 
distressed  areas.  Their  unemployment  is 
characteristically  a  result  of  conditions 
which  are  national  in  scope  and  for 
which  there  is  some  degree  of  national 
responsibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
remain  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  the 
session  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  to  allow 
an  opportunity  for  other  Senators  to 
joiiA  as  sponsors  of  the  measure. 

/I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  summary  of  the  bill  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  summary  w'ill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will 


be  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1991)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits,  to 
provi(3e  for  matching  grants  for  excess 
benefit  costs,  to  extend  coverage  to  es- 
tablish Federal  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  unemployment  compensation,  to 
increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  and  to  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral contribution,  to  establish  a  Federal 
adjustment  account  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund,  to  change  the  annual 
certification  date  under  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act,  to  provide  for  a  re- 
search program  and  for  a  Special  Ad- 
visory Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was 
received,  read  t'Aice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  1991 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rppresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965." 

TITLE  I AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

ACT 

Sec.  101.  The  Social  Sectirity  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  title  XIX  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE     XX FEDERAL    UNEMPLOYMENT    ADJUST- 
MENT BENEFITS  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  2001.  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits  shall  be  payable  for  any  week 
of  unemployment  which  begins  after  June 
30.  1966  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  to  any  Individual  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  sections  2002,  2003,  and  2004 
in  the  amount  specified  in  section  2005. 

"Eligibility  for  benefits 

"Sec  2002.  An  individual  shall  be  eligible 
for  Federal  unemployment  adjustment  bene- 
fits If  he 

"  ( a )   establishes  a  Federal  benefit  period; 

"(b)  has  had  not  less  than  26  weeks  of  un- 
employment after  December  31,  1965.  and 
after  the  beginning  of  his  Federal  benefit 
period; 

"(c)(1)  has  been  employed  In  covered  em- 
ployment for  not  le.ss  than  78  weeks,j;jn  the 
Federal  qualifying  period  and  for  not  less 
than  26  weeks  in  the  base  period  when  the 
applicable  State  law  bases  eligibility  on  weeks 
of  employment;  or 

"(2)  has  been  employed  in  covered  em- 
ployment in  6  calendar  quarters  in  the  Fed- 
eral qualifying  period  and  in  such  qualify- 
ing period  was  paid  at  least  five  times  his 
high-quarter  wages,  and  was  paid  at  least 
one  and  two-thirds  times  such  high-quarter 
wages  in  the  base  period,  when  the  applicable 
State  law  bases  eligibility  on  high-quarter 
wages  paid  in  the  base  period;  or 

"(3)  has  a  work  history  substantially 
equivalent,  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  to  that  required  under  subsec- 
tions (1)  and  (2),  when  the  applicable  State 
law  bases  eligibility  on  other  criteria  or 
when  the  applicable  State  law  bases  eligi- 
bility as  provided  by  subsection  (1)  or  (2) 
but  data  with  respect  to  his  work  history 
required  by  such  subsections  are  not  avail- 
able. 

"Payment  of  benefits 

"Sec  2003.  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits  shall  be  payable  for  a  week 
of  unemployment  (as  defined  In  section 
2014)   to  an  eligible  Individual 

"(a)   who  files  a  claim  for  such  benefits; 

"(b)  who  has  no  present  or  potential 
rights  to  unemployment  compensation  with 
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respect   to  such    week   under   any   State  or 
other  Federal  unemployment  compensation 
law  and  is  not  receiving  compensation  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  law  of  the' 
Virgin  Islands  or  Canada; 

'•(ct  who  meets  the  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  receipt  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion of  the  applicable  State  law  or  title  XV 
except  as  specified  iix  section  2004. 

"Additional  terms  and  conditions 

"Sec.  2004. 

"(aHl>  An  individual  shall  be  denied 
benefits  under  this  title  by  reason  of  a  State 
disqualiflcatlon  (Other  than  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  fraud,  for  unemployment  due  to  a 
labor  dispute  or  for  conviction  of  a  crime 
arising  out  of  his  work)  only  for  the  week  in 
which  the  disqualifying  act  occurred  and  the 
succeeding  6  weeks. 

"(2)  Any  Individual  who  makes  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact  knowing  it  to  be  false  or  knowingly  falls 
to  disclose  a  material  fact  In  order  to  obtain 
or  increase  for  himself  or  another  any  pay- 
ment imder  this  title  shall  be  disqualified,  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  for  a 
period  of  4  to  52  otherwise  compen.sable 
weekG  beginning  with  the  date  the  deter- 
mination is  made  and  ending  no  later  than 
36  months  from  that  date. 

"(3)  Benefits  under  this  title  shall  be 
denied  to  any  individual  for  any  week  in 
which  he  would  be  disqualified  under  the 
labor  dispute  disqualification  provision  of 
the  applicable  State  law. 

••(4)  Benefts  under  this  title  shall  be 
denied  to  any  individual  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  52  weeks,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offense,  beginning  with  the  date  of 
his  conviction  of  a  crime  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  his  ivork. 

"(b)  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits  shall  not  be  denied  to  an  otherwise 
eligible  Individual  for  any  week  because  he 
is  In  training  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary; and  such  individual  in  training  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  any  such  week  by  reason  of  any  avail- 
ability or  active  search  for  work  requirement 
of  a  State  law  or  by  reason  of  his  having 
refused  to  accept  work. 

"ic)(l)  If,  without  good  cause,  an  indi- 
vidual refuses  to  take  training  to  which  he 
is  referred  by  the  Secretary  or  leaves  training 
to  which  he  has  been  referred,  or  if  he  is  ter- 
minated with  cause,  he  shall  be  disqualified 
from  receiving  benefits  under  this  title  for  a 
period  of  6  weeks  from  the  date  of  refusal, 
leaving  or  termination,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"i2)  If  without  good  cause  an  individual 
fails  to  attend  training  to  which  he  has  been 
referred  by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  be  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  benefits  for  any 
period  during  which  he  falls  to  attend  such 
training. 

"id)  For  any  week  In  which  an  Individual 
Is  entitled  to  a  training  allowance  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  he  shall  receive  the  allow- 
ance under  such  act  in  lieu  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits,  but  re- 
ceipt of  such  allowances  shall  not  reduce  his 
maximum  aggregate  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  benefits. 

"(e)(1)  No  individual  shall  receive  benefits 
under  this  title  for  any  week  with  respect  to 
which  he  receives  a  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowance under  title  III,  Chapter  3  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  or  related 
provision.^. 

"(2)  For  any  week  with  respect  to  which 
an  individual  receives  a  trade  readjustment 
allowance  under  title  n,  chapter  3  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  or  related  pro- 
visions, an  amount  equal  to  his  weekly 
benefit  amount  computed  under  section 
2005(a)  shall  be  deducted  from  his  maximum 
aggregate  amount. 


"Arnount  and  duration  of  benefits 

"Sec.  2005.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (c),  the  Federal  unemployment  ad- 
justment benefit  payable  to  an  Individual 
under  this  title  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment shall  be  his  weekly  benefit  amount 
under  the  applicable  State  law  or  title  XV. 
The  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefit  payable  to  an  Individual  for  a  week 
of  less  than  total  unemployment  shall  be 
computed  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
applicable  State  law. 

■(b)  The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
payable  In  a  single  Federal  benefit  period 
shall  be  determined  at  the  time  an  individ- 
ual files  his  first  claim  for  that  period  by 
multiplying  the  individual's  weekly  benefit 
amount  by  26.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  received  State  or  title  XV  compensation 
for  more  than  26  weeks  of  total  unemploy- 
ment (or  the  equivalent  thereof  In  weeks  of 
less  than  total  unemployment)  for  a  single 
benefit  ywr.  his  maximum  aggregate  amount 
of  Federal  unemployment  benefits  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  compensation  re- 
ceived for  weeks  In  excess  of  26. 

"(c)  If  the  State  law  Is  not  certified  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3309  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  October  31,  1967  or 
any  October  31  thereafter,  the  Federal  un- 
employment adjustment  benefit  shall  be  de- 
termined, under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  that  section,  and  the  maximum 
aggregate  amount  of  benefits  payable  to  any 
Individual  affected  thereby  shall  be  appro- 
priately adjusted. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  shall  from  time  to  time  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment from  the  Federal  adjustment  account 
to  a  State  for  credit  to  its  account  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  reductions  made- under  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  account  of  compensation  paid  by 
such  State  pursuant  to  State  law. 

"Waiver,  release,  transfer,  or  assignment  of 
benefit  rights 

"Sec.  2006(a).  Any  agreement  by  an  in- 
dividual to  waive,  release,  or  commute  his 
rights  to  benefits  or  any  other  rights  under 
this  Act  shall  be  void.  Any  agreement  by  an 
individual  performing  service  for  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  all  or  any  portion  of  any  con- 
tributions required  under  this  Act  from  such 
employer  shall  be  void.  No  employer  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  make  or  require  or  ac- 
cept any  deduction  from  wages  to  finance 
the  contributions  required  from  him,  require 
or  accept  any  waiver  of  any  right  hereunder 
by  any  individual  In  his  employ,  discriminate 
in  regard  to  the  hiring  or  tenure  of  work  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  work  of  any  Indi- 
vidual on  account  of  his  claiming  benefits 
under  this  Act.  or  in  any  manner  obstruct  or 
impede  the  claiming  of  benefits. 

"(b)  The  right  of  any  Individual  to  any 
future  payment  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
transferable  or  assignable,  at  law  or  in  equity, 
and  none  of  the  moneys  paid  or  payable  or 
rights  existing  under  this  title  shalfbe  sub- 
ject to  execution,  levy,  attachment,  garnish- 
ment, or  other  legal  process,  or  the  operation 
of  any  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency  law. 

"Agreements  with  States 
"Sec.  2007(a).  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  a  State,  or  with  the 
agency  administering  the  State  law,  under 
which  such  State  agency  will  make,  as  agent 
of  the  United  States,  pajirments  of  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  and  will  otherwise 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  with  other 
State  agencies  In  making  payments  of  such 
benefits. 


"(b)  To  assure  the  prompt  adjustment  of 
the  long-term  unemployed  and  to  minimize 
reliance  on  the  Federal  uiiemployment  ad- 
justment benefits  program,  such  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  State  agency  shall  re- 
view  the  claimant's  Job  qualifications  and 
employment  prospects  upon  the  filing  of  a 
first  claim  for  benefits  under  this  title,  un- 
less such  review  has  been  made  within  the 
preceding  lO-week  period.  The  State  agency 
shall  make  every  effort  to  afford  appropriate 
testing  and  counseling  to  workers  who  have 
been  unemployed  16  weeks  or  more  and  who 
have  not  previously  had  testing  and  counsel- 
Ing.  Further  review  and  counseling  of  each 
claimant  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State 
agency  at  reasonable  Intervals  thereafter. 
The  State  agency  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  such  circumstances  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  that  appropriate  review,  testing, 
and  counseling  has  been  given  to  claimants! 
No  omission  or  failure  to  certify  that  review 
and  counseling  have  been  given  shall  be 
grounds  for  denial  or  suspension  of  benefits 
to  an  Individual. 

"Amendment,  suspension,  or  termination  of 
agreement 

"(c)  Each  agreement  xmder  this  title  shall 
provide  the  terms  and  conditions  vipon  which 
the  agreement  may  be  amended,  .'luspended, 
or  terminated. 

"Jieriew 

"(d)(1)  Any  determination  by  a  State 
agency  v;lth  respect  to  entitlement  to  Fed- 
eral unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  review  In  the  same  m.in- 
ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  determina- 
tions under  State  law,  and  only  in  such  man- 
ner and  to  such  extent. 

"(2)  Written  notice  of  any  determination 
by  a  State  agency  with  respect  to  entitle- 
ment to  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits  shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  each 
claimant  and  such  notice  shall  include  a 
statement  as  to  whether  the  clr.lmant  Is 
eligible  for  Federal  unemployment  I'djust- 
ment  benefits,  his  Federal  benefit  period, 
his  weekly  benefit  amount,  and  the  maxi- 
mum aggregate  amoiint  of  Federal  benefits 
payable  during  such  benefit  period  and  no- 
tice of  his  rights  of  appeal.  For  a  worker 
who  Is  determined  to  be  not  eligible,  the 
notice  shall  include  the  reason  for  and  the 
qualifying  period  covered  by  such  deter- 
mination, and  notice  of  his  rights  of  .ippeal. 
If  he  Is  determined  to  be  Ineligibl'?  by  ren- 
son  of  his  failure  t.o  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  2002(c).  the  notice  shall  include,  rs 
appropriate,  a  statement  of  his  weeks  of  em- 
ployment and  the  employers  for  whom  he 
worked  or  his  wages  for  insured  work  'cy  each 
employer,  or  both,  during  such  qnaiifying 
period.  -    _ 

"Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
in  absence  of  State  agreement 

"In  General 

"Sec.  2008.  (a)  If  an  Individual  files  a 
claim  for  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits  In  a  State  with  which  there  Is  no 
ac;reement  under  section  2007  which  applies 
to  the  weeks  of  unemployment  concerned,  or 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  or  in  Canada,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  r.ccordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him,  shall  make  payments  to  the 
Individual  from  the  Federal  adjustment  ac- 
count in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  tl-tle. 

"Utilization  of  other  agencies 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  Federal 
unemployment  adjustment  benefits  to  Indi- 
viduals in  a  State  described  In  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  such  Federal  and  State  agencies 
as  may  be  appropriate,  and  for  the  purposes 
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nf  nroviding  Federal  unemployment  adjust- 
ment benefits  to  Individuals  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  of  the  agency  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  under  the  Act  of 
June  6  1933  (29  U.S.C.  49  et  scq.),  or  In  the 
case  of  Canada,  the  agency  administering  the 
Canadian  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  Ex- 
cept in  case  of  Canada,  the  Secretary  may 
delegate  to  the  agencies  described  In  this  sub- 
section any  authority  granted  to  him  by  this 
title  whenever  he  determines  such  delegation 
to  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  puri>ose 

of  this  title. 

"RexHcw 

"(c)(1)  Any  irdivldual  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  whose  claim  for  Federal  unem- 
ployment adjustment  benefits  has  been  de- 
nied sha;l  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  and 
review  as  provided  in  section  1503(c). 

"(2)  Written  notice  of  .iny  determination 
bv  any  agency  with  respect  to  entitlement  to 
Federal  unemployment  adjustment  benefits 
shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  each  claim- 
ant and  such  notice  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment as  to  whether  the  claimant  i.-;  eligible 
for  Federal  unemployment  adjustment  bene- 
fits, and  the  determination  as  to  his  Fed- 
eral benefit  pericxi,  his  weekly  benefit 
amount,  and  the  maximum  aggregate 
amount  of  Federal  benefits  payable  to  him 
during  .such  benefit  period  and  notice  of  his 
rights  of  appeal.  For  a  worker  wlio  is  de- 
termined to  be  not  eligible,  the  notice  shall 
include  the  reason  for  and  the  qualifying 
period  covered  by  such  dctermln-.tlon,  and 
notice  of  his  rights  of  appeal.  If  he  is  de- 
termined to  be  inolisible  by  reason  of  his 
failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
2(X)2(c),  the  notice  shall  Include,  as  appro- 
priate, a  statement  of  his  weeks  of  employ- 
ment and  the  employers  for  whom  he  worked 
or  his  v.aqes  for  In.surcd  work  by  each  em- 
ployer, or  both,  during  such  qualifying 
period. 

"Penalties 

"Fal-^e  Statements,  and  So  Forth 

"Sec.  2009.  (a)  Whoever  makes  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact  knowing  it  to  be  false  or  knowingly  fails 
to  disclose  a  material  fact  to  obtain  or  In- 
crease for  himself  or  for  any  other  individual 
any  payment  under  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  An'y  employer,  or  officer  or  agent  of 
any  employer,  who  directly  or  indirectly 
make.^  or  requires  or  accepts  any  deduction 
from  wages  to  finance  the  contributions  re- 
quired by  him,  or  requires  or  accepts  any 
waiver  of  any  right  hereunder  by  any  individ- 
ual in  his  employ,  or  discriminates  in  regard 
to  the  hiring  or  tenure  of  work  or  any  term 
or  condition  of  work  of  any  individual  on 
account  of  his  claiming  benefits  under  this 
title,  or  in  any  manner  ob&tructs  or  Im- 
pedes the  claiming  of  benefits  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  81.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  diminish  the  authority  of 
any  State  to  enact  or  enforce  any  law  with 
respect  to  false  statements  or  misrepresenta- 
tions or  nondisclosure  of  material  facts  made 
to  a  representative  of  the  State  to  obtain  or 
increase  payments  to  any  individual  under 
this  or  any  State  or  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law. 

"Recovery  of  oi-erpaymcnts 

"Sec.  2010.  (a)  (1)  If  a  State  agency  or  the 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  finds  that  any 
person — 

"(A)  has  made,  or  has  caused  to  be  made 
by  another,  a  false  statement  or  representa- 
tion of  a  material  fact  knowing   it  to  be 


false,  or  has  knowingly  failed,  or  caused  an- 
other to  fail,  to  disclose  a  material  fact,  and 
"(B)  as  a  result  of  such  action  has  received 
any  payment  under  this  title  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled,  such  person  shall  be  liable  to 
repay  such  amount  to  the  State  agency  or 
the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  lieu  of 
requiring  the  repayment  of  any  amount  un- 
der this  paragraph,  the  State  agency  or  the 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  recover 
such  amount  by  deductions  from  any  benefits 
payable  to  such  person  under  this  title. 
Any  person  affected  by  any  such  finding  by 
a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case 
may  be,  must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
lair  hearing,  subject  to  such  further  review 
as  may  be  appropriate  under  section  2008(c) . 
"(2)  Any  amount  repaid  to  a  State  agency 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  deposited  Into 
the  fund  from  which  payment  was  made. 
Any  amount  repaid  to  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  from  which 
payment  was  made- 

'•(b)  ( 1 )  If  a  State  agency  or  the  Secretary 
find.3  that  any  person  has  received  payment 
xmder  this  title  for  a  period  In  which  he  was 
enliLled  to  receive  compensation  under  any 
State  law  or  title  XV,  or  has  received  pajnnent 
under  State  law  or  title  XV  for  a  period  in 
which  he  was  entitled  to  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefits,  the  State  agency 
Kliall  make  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
Federal  adju.stment  account  and  the  State 
fund  or  pccount,  provided  that,  in  any  case 
where  the  amount  of  Federal  unemployment 
adjustment  benefits  paid  an  individual  ex- 
ceeds the  anioimt  such  individual  would  have 
received  under  .State  law  or  title  XV,  the  Sec- 
retary may.  In  the  absence  of  gross  negligence 
or  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  waive 
the  repayment  by  the  individual  of  the 
amount  of  such  excess  benefit  payment. 

"(2)  The  State  agency  shall,  in  cases  aris- 
ing luider  subsection  (b)(1)  above,  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  the  individual's  en- 
titlement to  benefits  under  State  law  or 
title  XV  and  this  title. 

"Information 
•Sec.  2011.  The  State  agency  shall  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  suclx  information  as  he  may 
find  necessary  or  appropriate  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Payments  to  States 
•  Sec.  2012.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
Str.te  which  has  an  agreement  under  this 
title,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, such  sum  as  the  Secretary  estimates 
the  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  each  calendar  month,  reduced 
or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum 
by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  calendar  months  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  State.  Such 
estimates  may  be  made  xipon  the  basis  of 
such  statistical,  sampling,  or  other  method  as 
mr.y  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  agency. 

"Certification 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certily  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  pay- 
ment to  each  State  which  has  an  agreement 
under  this  title  sums  payable  to  such  State 
under  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  shall  make  pay- 
ment to  the  State  in  accordance  with  such 
certification,  from  the  Federal  adjustment 
account. 

"Money   to   be   used   only   for  purposes   for 
which  paid 

"(c)  All  money  paid  a  State  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  paid;  and  any  amount  so  paid 


which  is  not  used  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
returned,  at  the  time  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment under  this  title,  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments  to 
States  under  this  title  may  be  made. 

"Surety  bonds 
"(d)  An  agreement  under  this  title  may 
require  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State 
certifying  payments  or  disbursing  funds  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  par- 
ticipating in  its  performance,  to  give  a 
surety  bond  to  ihe  United  Stafes  In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary, 
and  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost 
of  such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  -^ 

"Liability  cf  certifying  officers 

"(e)  No  person  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  designated  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  this  title  as  a  certifying  oflBcer  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence  or  intent 
to  defraud  the  United  States,  be  liable  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  any  Federal  un- 
employment adjustment  benefits  certified  by 
him  under  this  title. 

"Liability  of  disbursing  officers 

"(f)  No  disbursing  officer  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  gross  negligence  or  intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  be  liable  with  respect  to 
any  payment  by  him  under  this  title  if  it  was 
based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a  certifying 
officer  designated  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

"Cost  of  adjninistration 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  payments  made  to 
a  State  under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (but  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  limita- 
tion specified  in  section  901(c)  of  such  Act) 
administration  by  the  State  agency  of  such 
State  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
administration  of  the  State  law. 

"Regulations 
"Sec.  2013.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
insofar  as  practicable  consult  with  represent- 
atives of  the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion agencies  before  prescribing  any  rules  or 
regulations  which  may  affect  the  perform- 
ance by  such  agencies  of  functions  pursuant 
to  agreements  under  this  title. 
"Definiiions 

"Sec.  2014.  For   purposes   of   this   title — 

"  ( 1 )  'Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefit'  means  the  cash  benefit  payable  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  'Benefit  year'  means  the  benefit  year 
as  defined  in  the  applicable  State  law.  except 
that  if  an  individual  is  prevented  from  estab- 
lishing a  benefit  year  by  a  disqualification 
under  State  law  the  term  'benefit  year'  shall 
mean  the  benefit  year  that  would  have  been 
established  if  a  disqualification  had  not  been 
imposed. 

'■(3)  'Base  period'  means  the  base  period 
as  determined  under  applicable  State  law  for 
the  benefit  year. 

"(4)  'Federal  benefit  period"  means  the 
three-year  period  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  an  individual's  benefit  year  except 
that  no  Federal  benefit  period  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  an  individual  until  he  has  filed  a 
first  claim,  nor  shall  a  Federal  benefit  period 
be  established  beginning  with  a  benefit  year 
which  started  before  the  end  of  a  previously 
established  Federal  benefit  period. 

"(5)  'Covered  employment'  means  em- 
ployment covered  under  any  State  law  and 
Federal  service  as  defined  in  title  XV. 

"(6)  'First  claim"  means  the  first  claim  for 
determination  of  an  Individuals  right  to  Fed- 
eral unemplovment  adjustment  bene-^.ts  with 
respect  to  a  Federal  benefit  period  if  It  Is 
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determined  that  he  has  been  employed  in 
covered  employment  to  the  extent  specified 
in  section  2002(c).  whether  or  not  any  Fed- 
eril  unemploj-ment  adjustment  benefit  is 
paid. 

■•(7)  ■High-quarter  wages'  means  the  wages 
paid  in  the  calendar  quiirter  of  an  individ- 
ual's base  period  in  which  ^is  total  wages 
were  highest.  v 

•  (8)  'Weeiily  benefit  amount'  means  the 
amount  of  compensation,  including  depend- 
ents' allowances,  payable  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  uader  tlie  applicable  State 
law  or  title  XV  witli  respect  to  an  individual's 
benent  ye:ir  witli  whicn  his  Federal  beneflt 
period  began  but  if  more  than  one  weekly 
rate  was  payable  in  such  benefit  year,  then 
the  last  weekly  rate  payable  for  a  week  of 
total  unemployment  under  suc'a  law. 

"(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  United  States. 

•"(10)  'State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Connnonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

■■(11)  'State  agency'  means  the  agency  of 
the  State  that  administers  its  State  unem- 
ployinent  rompcnsation  law. 

"  1 12 )  ■Applicable  State  law'  means  the  lui- 
employment  compensation  law  of  the  State. 
appro'  ed  by  the  Secretary  under  section  3304 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  under 
which  at  the  time  of  an  Individual's  first 
claim — 
"(i)  he  hps  a  cttrrent  benefit  year;  or 
"(U)  if  he  has  no  current  benefit  year,  he 
had  ills  most  recent  benefit  year  within  the 
Federal  benefit  period. 

■■|i3)  -Title  XV'  means  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Ace. 

"  1 14)  "Week  of  employment'  means  a  week 
of  employment  as  defined  in  the  applicable 
State  law. 

•■'15)  ■Week  of  unemployment  means  a 
week — 

"(i)  for  which  an  individual  received  com- 
pensation under  State  law  or  title  XV;  or 

'•(ii)  in  which  an  otherwise  eligible  indi- 
vidual performed  no  work  and  received  no 
wages  (or  if  an  individual  received  some 
wpges.  a  week  sh.all  be  as  defined  in  the  ap- 
plicable State  law) ,  except  that  for  an  other- 
wise eligible  individual  who  did  not  receive 
unemployment  compeftsation  under  State 
law  or  title  XV  by  reason  of  a  State  disquali- 
fication (Other  than  a  disqualification  for 
fraud,  for  unemployment  due  to  a  labor 
dispute  or  for  conviction  of  a  crime  arising 
out  of  his  wnirk)  a  week  of  imemplovment 
shall  not  include  a  week  of  disqualification 
beginning  earlier  than  the  seventh  week  fol- 
lowing the  week  in  which  the  disqualifying 
act  occurred.  With  respect  to  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  fraud,  for  uneraploymert  due  to  a 
labor  dispute,  or  for  conviction  of  a  crime 
arising  out  of  his  work,  r.o  week  of  disquali- 
fication shall  be  a  wee'rc  of  unemplovment. 

"(16)  'Federal  qualifying  period'  means 
for  an  individual  his  base  period  and  the 
immedir-eiy  preceding  one  h'.:ndred  and  four 
week.s  or  e:!7ht  quarters,  as  appropriate  under 
the  applicable  State  l^v:." 

Sec.  102.  The  Socir.l  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XX  thereof 
(added  by  section  101  of  this  Act),  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

■'TITLE  XXI — MATCHING  GRANTS  FOR  EXCESS. 
COSTS 

"Qualifications  and  conditions 
•'Sec.  2101.  Matching  grants  shall  be  made 
to  a  State  with  respect  to  any  calendar  year 
after  1965  as  provided  in  this  section  if — 
"(a)  the  State  law  has  been  certified  on 
October  31  of  such  calendar  year  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  3304(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code;   and 

"(b)  after  1966,  the  State  law  has  been 
certified    on    October    31    of    such    calendar 


year  by  the  Secretary  under  section  3309(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and 

"(c)  the  head  of  the  State  agency  (or  the 
Governor  of  the  State)  applies  therefor  prior 
to  June  1  of  the  year  following  the  calendar 
year  for  which  the  grant  is  requested,  and 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cost  of 
unemployment  compensation  paid  under  the 
State  law  during  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  grant  is  requested,  excluding  any 
amount  that  Is  reimbursable  by  the  Federal 
Government,  exceeded  2  per  centum  of  total 
wages  in  covered  employment  for  such  cal- 
endar  year  as  reported  to  the  State  agency 
before  May  1  of  the  following  year. 

"Amount  of  grants 
"Sec.  2102.  The  matching  grant  to  a  State 
with  respect  to  a  calendar  year  shall  equal 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the  un- 
employment compensation  paid  in  the  State 
in  the  calendar  year,  excluding  any  amount 
that  is  reimbursable  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, exceeded  2  per  centum  of  total  wages 
in  covered  employment  in  such  calendar 
year.  The  amount  of  such  grant  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

"Cerfi^cafion 

"Sec.  2103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  certi- 
fy to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  no  later 
than  the  June  30  following  the  calendar 
rear  with  respect  to  which  the  matching 
grant  is  to  be  made,  the  amount  determined 
under  section  2102.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  transfer 
from  the  Federal  adjustment  account  to  the 
account  of  the  State  in  the  unemployment 
trust  f'.uid  the  amount  certified  under  this 
subsection  by  the  Secretary. 

■'Money  To  Be  Used  Only  for  Purposes  Paid 

'(b)  Amotints  transferred  to  the  account 
of  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
he  used  only  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  individuals  vv-ith  respect  to  their  un- 
employment, exclusive  of  expenses  of  admin- 
istration." 

S£C.  103.  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by — 

<ii)  ii.serting  a  comma  and  the  numeral 
"Vir"  after  the  numeral  ■III"  in  section 
901(c)  (l)(B)(i); 

(b)  adding  tiie  words  'or  section  3309" 
after  the  words  "under  section  3304"  In  sec- 
tion 903(b) (1) (B);  and. 

(C)  adding  the  following  new  sections  at 
the  end  of  tiie  title: 

"Federal  adjustment  account 
■  Establishment  of  Account 
■Sec.  906.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  a  Federal 
adjustment  account.  For  the  purposes 
provided  for  in  section  904(e),  such  account 
shall  be  maintained  as  a  separate  book  ac- 
count. A-.tj  moneys  to  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  adjustment  account  are  hereby  made 
available  for  the  payment  of  Federal  unem- 
ployment adjustment  benefits  provided  by 
title  XX,  the  payments  to  States  provided 
by  section  2005(d)  and  the  matching  grants 
authorized  by  title  XXI.  .Tliere  are  hereby 
authorized  lo  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitations,  such  amounts  as  are  neces- 
sary (as  repayuble  advances)  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits  provided  by  title  XX.  the  payments 
lo  States  provided  by  section  2005(d)  and 
the  matching  grants  authorized  by  title 
XXI.  The  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be 
transferred  from  time  to  time  to  the  Fed- 
eral adjustment  account  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  amounts  required  to  make  such 
payments.  Amounts  transferred  as  repay- 
able advances  shall  be  repaid,  without  in- 
terest, by  transfers  from  the  Federal  adjust- 


ment account  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  at  such  times  as  the  amount  in 
the  Federal  adjustment  account  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
be  adequate  for  such  purpose. 

"■Transfer  From  Employment  Security 
Administration  Account 

"(b)  (1)  Beginning  on  January  i.  igea,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  trau'-^feV  as 
of  the  close  of  each  month  from  tlie  em- 
ployment security  administration  account 
to  the  Federal  adjustment  account  an 
amount  determined  by  him  to  equal  three- 
elevenths  (e.Kcept  that  when  the  Federal  un- 
employent  rate  has  been  reduced  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3301(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  the  portion  shall  be 
cne-flfth)  of  the  nmount  by  which  — 

"(A)  transfers  lo  the  employme..t  .security 
administration  account  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  of  section  901  during  such 
month,  fxceed 

"(B)  payments  during  such  month  from 
the  employment  security  administration  ac- 
count pursuant  to  subsections  (b)(3)  and 
(d)  of  section  901. 

If  for  any  such  month  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (B)  exceed  the  trans- 
fers referred  to  in  paragraph  (A),  proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  sub- 
sequently transferred. 

•■(2)  Beginning  on  January  1,  1967  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  from  the  employment 
security  administration  accent  to  the  Fed- 
eral adju'^tment  account  wn  amount  de- 
termined by  a  formula  comparable  to  that 
provided  in  paragraph  (1)  applied  to  the  in- 
crease in  credits  to  the  employment  security 
administration  account  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  section  3301(a)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"Authorization  of  appropriation 
"(c)  Beginning  on  January  1,  1967,  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  Trea.=;ii;y  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  above.  Such  appropri- 
ations shall  remain  av;ailable  until  expended 
and  they  sliall  be  transferred  each  month 
from  this  appropriation  into  the  Federal  ad- 
justment account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  in  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  payments  made  from  the 
Federal  adjustment  account  imdcr  titles  :CX 
and  XXI  during  tiiat  month  and  preceding 
montlis  with  respect  to  which  transfers  un- 
der this  subsection  have  not  previously  been 
made. 

"(di  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  determine  on  September  30  of  any  fiscal 
year  the  balance  in  the  Federal  adjustment 
account;  which  balance  shall  include  not 
only  the  cash  balance  but  also  any  amount 
appropri^ited  imder  subsection  (c)  above  and 
not  transferred  to  the  account. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uy  determines  that  the  balance  in  the  Fed- 
eral adjustment  account  equals  or  exceeds 
the  higher  of  (a)  $850  million  or  (b)  0.35 
percent  of  the  total  wages  subject  to  con- 
tributions imder  all  State  unemployment 
compensr.tion  laws  for  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  the  excise  tax  imposed 
by  section  3301(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  reduced  for  that  tax 
year  as  provided  in  section  3301(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
"'Sec  910.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  per- 
form the  duties  in^.posed  upon  him  by  this 
Act  and  shall  also  have  the  duty  of  studying 
and  making  recommendations  as  to  the  most 
effective  methods  of  providing  economic  se- 
curity through  unemployment  compensation 
and  as  to  legislation  and  matters  of  admin- 
istrative   policy    concerning    unemployment 
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compensation    and    accident    compensation, 
and  related  subjects. 

•Unemployment  compensation  research 
program 

"'Sec.    911-  (a)   The    Secretary    of    Labor 

Bhall—  ^.      , 

••(1)  establish  a  continuing  and  compre- 
hensive program  of  research  to  evaluate  the 
unemployment  compensation  system.  Such 
research  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
a  program  of  factual  studies  covering  the  role 
of  unemployment  compensation  under  vary- 
ing patterns  of  unemployment,  the  lelation- 
ship  between  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  other  social  insurance  programs,  the 
effect  of  State  eligibility  and  disqualification 
provisions,  the  personal  characteristics,  fam- 
ily situations,  employment  background  and 
experience  of  claimants,  with  the  results  of 
such  studies  to  be  made  public; 

"(2)  establisli  a  program  of  research  to 
develop,  as  soon  as  possible,  plans  respecting 
coverage  of  all  excluded  groups,  with  first 
attention  to  agricultural  workers,  particu- 
larly migratory  workers,  and  domestic  work- 
ers in  private  households,  and  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  information,  encouragement  and 
Inducement  to  promote  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions. 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 

"(b)  To  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  compre- 
hensive research  program  relating  to  tlie  un- 
employment compensation  system,  there  are 
herebv  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscalycar  ending  Jure  30,  1066,  the  sum  of 
$5.000"000.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  csrry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  From  the  sums 
herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
such  research  through  grants  or  contracts. 

"Training  grants  for  unemployment 
coinpensation  personnel 

"Sec  912.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  in  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
administration  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  by  increasing  the  number 
of  adequately  trained  personnel,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  training 
such  perEon;:el. 

"(bi(l)  From  the  sums  appropriated  in 
subsection  (a)  the  Secretary  -•-hall  provide 
(A)  directly  or  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  training  personnel  v.  ho 
are  employed  or  preparing  for  employment 
In  the  administration  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  program,  including  claims  de- 
terminations and  adjudication  nnd  (B)  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  in- 
stitutions, for  special  courses  of  study  or 
seminars  of  short  duration  mot  in  excess  of 
one  ye.ir)  for  training  of  such  personnel,  and 
(C)  directly  or  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining fellowships  or  traineeships  for  such 
personnel  at  such  institutions,  with  such 
stipends  and  allowances  as  may  be  permitted 
by  the  .Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  action  to  be  necessary,  prescribe 
requirements  to  assure  that  any  individual 
will  repay  the  amounts  of  his  fellowship  or 
traineeship  received  under  this  sub.section  to 
the  extent  such  individual  fails  to  serve,  for 
the  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  with 
a  State  agency  or  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  connection  with  administration  of 
any  State  employment  .security  program.  The 
Secretary  may  relieve  any  Individual  of  his 


obligation  to  so  repay,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
wlicnever  and  to  the  extent  that  requirement 
of  such  repayment  would,  in  his  judgment, 
be  inequitable  or  would  be  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  any  of  the  programs  established 
by  this  Act." 

TITLE  II AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX  ACT  IN  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954 

Employers  of  oiie  or  more  workers 
Sec  201.  Section  3306  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (a) . 

Increased  tax  on  employers 
Sec.  202.  Effective  July  1.  1966,  section  3301 
of    tlie   Internal   Revenue    Code    of    1954    is 
■amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*"Sec.  3301(a)  (1).  There  is  hereby  imposed 
on  every  employer  for  the  calendar  year  1967 
and  for  each  calendar  year  thereafter  an  ex- 
cise tax.  with  respect  to  having  individuals 
in  his  employ,  equal  to  3.25  percent  of  the 
total  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3306(b)) 
paid  by  him  during  the  calendar  year  with 
respect  to  employment  (as  defined  in  section 
3306(C))  after  December  31.  1933. 

■'(2).  There  is  hereby  imposed  on  every 
employer  for  tlie  crtlendar  year  1966  an  ex- 
cise tax  with  respect  to  having  individuals  in 
his  employ  equal  to  3.1  percent  of  the  total 
wages  (f,s  defined  in  section  3306(b)  )  paid  by 
him  during  the  first  s'x  months  of  such  calen- 
dar year  with  respect  to  employment  (rs  de- 
fined in  section  3306(c))  and  3.25  percent 
of  the  portion  of  sucli  wages  paid  during  the 
fccond  six  month.s  of  such  calendar  year. 

"(b)  For  any  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  th3  TreaFtiry  determines  that  the  balance 
in  the  Federal  adjustment  account  equals  or 
ox'-eeds  the  limits  provided  by  subsection 
(did)  of  section  906  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  tare  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be 
3.20  percent  of  the  total  wages  ;as  defined  in 
section  3306(ta)  )  paid  by  him  during  such 
year." 

Nonprofit  organizations 
Sec.  203.  (a)    Paragraph     (8)     of    section 
3306(c)    of    the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  (A)  service  performed  by  a  duly  or- 
dained, commissioned,  or  licensed  minister  of 
a  church  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  or  by 
a  member  of  a  religious  order  in  the  exercise 
of  dtities  required  by  sttch  order;  or 

"(B)  service  performed  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  owned  or  operated  by  an  organiza- 
tio.i  described  in  section  501(c)  (3)  which  is 
exempt  from  income  ta:i  under  section  501 
(a) ,  other  than  service  performed  by  instruc- 
t.^rs,  foremen,  or  other  regular  staff  of  the 
workshop.  As  used  in  this  stibparagraph  the 
term  'sheltered  workshop"  means  a  facility 
conducted  for  the  purpose  (i)  of  carrying 
out  a  program  of  rehabilitation  for  indi- 
viduals whose  earning  capacity  is  impaired 
by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or 
injury,  or  (ii)  of  providing  remunerative 
work  for  individuals  who  because  of  their 
impaired  pnysical  or  mental  capacity  cannot 
be  readily  absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor 
market;  or 

"(C)  service  performed  on  a  part-time 
b.isis  for  a  religious  organization,  if  the  re- 
mu'ieration  for  such  service  is  at  a  rate  of 
pay  less  than  $15  per  week:  or 

"(D)  service  performed  for  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(c)  (3)  which  is 
exempt  from  income  tax  under  section  501  ( a ) 
as  part  of  an  unemployment  work-relief  or 
work- training  program  assisted  or  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  Federal  agency  or 
an  agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof." 

Definition  of  contributions  for  nonprofit 

organizations 
(b)   Section  3306(g)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code  of   1954   is   amended  by  deleting 


the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  substituting  a 
comma,  and  adding: 

"and  in  the  case  of  an  organization  de- 
scriljed  in  section  501(c)  (3)  which  is  exempt 
from  income  tax  under  section  501(a)  and 
services  for  whicli  are  covered  by.  a  State 
unemplojanent  compensation  law,  'contribu- 
tions' means  any  pajment  required  by  a 
State  law  to  be  made  by  such  organization 
into  an  unemployment  fund,  to  the  extent 
that  such  payments  are  made  by  it  without 
being  deducted  or  deductible  from  the  re- 
muneration of  Individuals   in  Its  employ." 

Financing  for  nonprofit   organizations 
(c)   .Section  3303(a)    of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  this 
section,  the  State  law  may  provide  for  spe- 
cial methods  for  determining  the  contribu- 
tions payable  by  organizations  described  in 
sc-ction  501(c)(3)  which  are  exempt  from 
income  tax  under  section  501(a)  or  for  spe- 
cial methods  for  financing,  if  it  also  provides 
for  the  payment  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation on  the  basis  of  service  performed  for 
such  organizations  in  the  same  amount,  on 
the  same  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  unemployment  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  service  performed  for  other  em- 
ployers under  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law." 

Employee 
Sec.  204.  Section  3306(1)    of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter  the  term 
employee'  means  employee  as  defined  In  sub- 
section 3121(d)." 

Agricultural  labor 

Sec  205.  Section  3306  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by — 
I  a)   deleting  subsection  (k), 

(b)  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  agricultural  labor  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section 3121(g) )  unless  performed  for  an  em- 
ployer wiio  during  any  one  of  the  calefidar 
quarters  of  a  taxable  year  used  300  or  more 
man-days  of  hired  farm  labor  as  defined  In 
subsection  (o)   of  this  section." 

(c)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  new 
subsections  (o)  and  (p)  as  follows: 

■■(o)  for  purposes  of  this  cliapter,  'man- 
day'  means  any  day  in  which  an  employee 
performs  agricultural  labor  (as  defined  in 
stibsection  3121(g))  and  'hired  farm  labor' 
includes  the  services  of  any  employee  per- 
forming agricultural  labor  for  an  employer, 
except  services  performed  by  his  spouse, 
parents,  or  children  tinder  21  years  of  age, 
and  services  as  denned  In  section  3121(b) 
(16)." 

"(p)  The  provisions  of  section  3121(o) 
shall  be  applicable  to  this  section." 

Maritime  employers 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section 
3302  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  "The"  and  inserting 
the  following  clause  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  sentence: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
of  section  3305,  the" 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3305  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to 
a  colon  and  adding  thereafter  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  such  perbOn  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  credit  permitted  by  section  3302 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3301  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  contributions  paid 
by  him  into  the  unemploj-ment  fund  main- 
tained under  the  unemploj-ment  compensa- 
tion law  of  a  State  if  on  October  31  of  any 
taxable  year  after  1966,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor   certifies    to   the    Secretary   his   finding. 
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after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency,  that  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  such  State  is 
inconsistent  with  any  one  or  more  of  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  this  subsection  or 
that  the  State  has  failed  substantially  to 
comply  with  any  such  condition  or  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  taxable  year." 
Definition  of  wages 
Sec.  207.  Section  3306(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  amount  "SS.OOO"  wherever  it 
appears  the  following: 

•for  calendar  years  through  1966,  $5,600  for 
calendar  years  1967  through  1970,  and^  S6.600 
for  calendar  years  thereafter" 

Experience  rating  fo'-  pooled  funds 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 3303  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(1)  a  reduced  rate  of  contributions  is 
permitted  to  a  pooled  fund;" 

(b»  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3303  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
to  delete  "(1),"  and  the  comma  after  "(2)" 
from  the  phrase  preceding  the  first  comma 
of  the  last  paragraph  thereof. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3303  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  deleting  paragraph  (3)  and  amending 
p.iragraph  (8j  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(8)  Reduced  Rate — The  term  'reduced 
rate'  means  a  rate  of  contributions  lower 
than  2.7  p." 

Benefit  requirements 

Sec.  209.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  hereby  amended  by  renumbering 
preseiit  section  3309  as  section  3310  and  in- 
serting a  new  section  3309  as  follows: 

•Section  3309.  (a)  Certification — On  Octo- 
ber 31,  1967.  and  October  31  of  each  calendar 
year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  each  State  whose  law- 
he  finds  Is  in  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (o  and  has  been  in  accord  with 
such  requirements  for  substantially  all  of  the 
twelve-month  period  ending  on  such  Octo- 
ber 31  (except  that  for  1967.  it  shall  be  the 
four-month  period  ending  on  October  31) 
and  that  there  has  been  substantial  compli- 
ance with  such  State  law  requirements  dur- 
ing such  period.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
not  withhold  his  certification  to  the  Secre- 
tary unless,  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  the  State  agency, 
he  finds  that  the  State  law  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  or 
has  not  been  in  accord  with  such  require^ 
ments  for  substantially  all  of  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  on  such  October  31 
(except  that  for  1967,  It  shall  be  the  four- 
month  period  ending  on  October  31)  or 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  such  State  law  require- 
ments during  such  period.  For  any  State 
which  is  not  certified  under  this  subsection 
on  any  October  31.  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  within  ten  days  thereafter  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  reduction  in  the  credit  al- 
lowable to  taxpayers  subject  to  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  such  State 
pursuant  to  section  3302(c)  (4) . 

"(b)  Notice  to  Governor  of  Noncertlfica- 
tion — 

"If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  State  may  not  be 
certified  under  subsection  (a)  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Governor  of  such  State. 

"(CI    Requirements — 

"(1)  With  respect  to  benefit  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1.  1967 — 

"(A)  the  State  law  shall  not  require  that 
an  individual  have  more  than  twenty  weeks 
of  employment  (or  the  equivalent  as  provided 
In  subsection  (4)  in  the  base  period  to  qualify 
for  unemployment  compensation; 

"(B)  the  State  law  shall  provide  that  the 
weekly   benefit   amount   of  any   eligible  In- 


dividual for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
shall  be  (I)  an  amount  (exclusive  of  allow- 
ances with  respect  to  dependents)  equal  to 
at  least  one-half  of  such  Individual's  aver- 
age weekly  wage  as  determined  by  the  State 
agency,  or  (U)  the  State  maximum  weekly 
benelit  amount  payable  with  respect  to  such 
week  under  such  law,  whichever  Is  the  lesser; 

"(C)  the  State  law  shall  provide  for  an  in- 
dlvidu.ll  with  20  weeks  of  employment  (or 
the  equivalent)  in  the  base  period,  benefits 
in  a  benefit  year  equal  to  at  least  26  times 
his  weekly  benefit  amount. 

"Any  weekly  benefit  amount  payable  under 
a  State  law  may  be  rounded  to  an  even  dol- 
lar amount  In  accordance  with  such  State 
law. 

"(2)  The  State  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  shall  be  no  less  than  6673  percent 
of  the  Statewide  average  weekly  wage  most 
recently  computed  before  the  beginning  of 
any  benefit  year,  except  that,  for  benefit  years 
beginning  between  July  1.  1967,  and  June  30, 
1969,  such  amount  shall  be  no  less  than  50 
percent  of  such  Statewide  average  weekly 
wa^e,  and  for  benefit  years  beginning  be- 
tween July  1,  1969,  and  June  30.  1971.  such 
amount  shall  be  no  less  than  60  percent  of 
Guch  Statewide  average  weekly  wage. 

■  ( 3 )  In  determining  whether  an  Individual 
has  20  weeks  of  employment,  there  must  be 
counted  as  a  week,  i.ny  week  in  which 
the  Individual  earned  at  lea.~.t  25  percent  of 
the  Statewide  average  weekly  wage. 

"  ( 4 )  For  the  purpose  of  subsections  (c)(1) 
(A)  and  (C),  the  equivalent  of  20  weeks  of 
employment  ai  a  State  which  uses  high- 
quarter  wages  is  total  base  period  wages 
equal  to  5  times  the  Statewide  average 
weekly  wage,  and  either  one  and  one-half 
times  the  individual's  high-quarter  earnings 
or  40  times  his  weekly  benefit  amount, 
whichever  Is  appropriate  under  State  law. 

"id)   Definitions — 

•(1)  'Benefit  year'  means  a  period  as  de- 
fined In  State  law  except  that  It  shall  not 
exceed  one  year  beginning  subsequent  to  the 
end  of  an  Individual's  base  period. 

'i2)  'Base  period'  m«>ans  a  period  as  de- 
fined In  State  law  but  It  shall  be  52  consecu- 
tive weeks,  one  y°ar,  or  4  consecutive  calen- 
dar quarters  eiiding  not  earlier  than  6 
months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
dividual's benefit  year. 

"(3)  'High-quarter  wages'  means  the 
amount  of  wages  for  services  performed  In 
employment  covered  under  the  State  law 
paid  to  an  individual  in  that  quarter  of  his 
base  period  in  which  such  wages  were  high- 
est. Irrespective  of  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  such  State  law. 

"(4)  'Individual's  average  weekly  wage' 
means  an  amount  computed  equal  to  (A) 
one-thirteenth  of  an  Individual's  high-quar- 
ter wages,  in  a  State  which  bases  eligibility 
on  high-quarter  wages  paid  In  the  base  pe- 
riod or  (B)  in  any  other  State,  the  amount 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of 
wages  (irrespective  of  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  contributions 
under  the  State  law)  paid  to  such  Individual 
during  his  base  period  by  the  number  of 
weeks  In  which  he  performed  services  in 
employment  covered  under  such  law  during 
such  period. 

"(5)  "Statewide  average  weekly  wage' 
means  the  amount  computed  by  the  State 
agency  at  leas-t  once  each  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  wages 
subject  to  contributions  under  such  State 
law.  reported  by  employers  as  paid  for  serv- 
ices covered  under  such  State  law  during  the 
first  four  of  the  last  six  completed  calendar 
quarters  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
computation,  divided  by  a  figure  representing 
fifty- two  times  the  twelve-month  average  of 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  pay  period 
ending   nearest    the    fifteenth    day   of    each 


month  during  the  same  four  calendar  quar- 
ters, as  reported  by  such  employers." 
Limitation  on  credit  against  tax 

Sec  210.  (a)  Section  3302  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  asfollov/s: 

"(4)  If  the  imemployment  compensation 
law  of  a  State  has  not  been  certified  for  a 
twelve-month  period  ending  on  October  31 
pursuant  to  section  3309(a),  then  the  total 
credits  (after  applying  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  parr  graphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection)  otherwise  allowable  under  this 
section  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
October  31  occurs  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
subject  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  such  State  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  by  which  2.7  percent  exceeds  the 
four-year  benefit  cost  rate  applicable  to 
such  State  for  such  taxable  year  In  accord- 
ance with  the  notification  of  the  Secretary 
of  Liibor  pursuant  to  section  3309(a)." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)(3)(C)(i)  of  section 
3302  Is  amended  by  substituting  the  term 
■'4-year"  for  the  term  '^-year." 

(c)  The  heading  for  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  3302  Is  revised  to  read 
"4-YEAR  BENEFIT  COST  RATE",  and  the 
paragraph  Is  amended  tb  read: 

"F'or  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(4)  and 
fubparai^raph  (C)  of  subsection  (c)(3),  the 
four-year  benefit  cost  rate  applicable  to  any 
State  for  any  taxable  year  is  that  percentage 
obtained  by  dividing — 

"(A)  One-fourth  of  the  total  compensa- 
tion paid  under  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  during  the  four-year 
period  ending  at  the  close  of  the  first  cal- 
endar year  preceding  such  taxable  year,  by 

"(B)  The  total  of  the  remuneration  sub- 
ject to  contributions  under  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  with  respect  to 
the  first  calendar  year  preceding  such  tax- 
able year.  'Remuneration'  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subparagraph  shall  include  the 
amount  of  wages  for  services  covered  un- 
der the  State  law  irrespective  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to 
contributions  under  such  State  law  paid  to 
an  Individual  by  an  employer  during  any 
calendar  year  beginning  with  1966  up  to 
$5,600,  and  beginning  with  1971,  up  to  $6,600; 
for  States  for  which  it  Is  necessary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  estimate  the  remunera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  taxable  year." 

Additional  terms  and  conditions 

Sec  211.  Section  3304(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(7)  compen.sation  may  not  be  denied  in 
such  State  to  any  otherwise  eligible  indi- 
vidual for  a  period  In  excess  of  the  week 
In  which  the  disqualifying  act  occurred  and 
the  succeeding  six  weeks  by  reason  of  a  State 
disqualification  except  that — 

"(i)  compensation  may  be  denied  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fraud  disqualification  of 
the  applicable  State  law  but  no  such  dis- 
qualification for  fraud  may  exceed  a  period 
of  36  months  beginning  with  the  discovery 
of  the  fraud; 

"(11)  compensation  may  be  denied  for  un- 
employment due  to  a  labor  dispute  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  State  law;  and 

"(Hi)  compensation  may  be  denied  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  52  weeks  beginning  with 
the  date  of  conviction  of  a  crime  arising  In 
connection  with  his  work; 

"(8)  an  individual  is  required  to  have  had 
some  work,  whether  or  not  In  covered  em- 
ployment, since  the  beginning  of  a  benefit 
year  as  defined  In  section  3309(d)  (1)  In  or- 
der to  qualify  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation in  his  next  benefit  year; 

"(9)  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  otherwise  eligible  Individual  for  any  week 
of  unemployment  during  his  benefit  year  by 
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reason  of  cancellation  or  reduction  of  his 
wage  credits  or  benefit  rights; 

•' ( 10 1  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  In 
such  State  to  an  otherwise  eligible  Individual 
for  any  week  because  he  is  in  training  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  agency  and  such 
individual  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  any  such  for  any  such 
week  by  reason  of  the  availability  or  active 
search  for  work  requirements  of  the  State 
law  or  by  reason  of  his  having  refused  to 
accept  work; 

"(11)  compensation  shall  not  be  denied  or 
reduced  In  such  State  to  an  otherwise  eligible 
individual  solely  because  he  files  a  claim  In 
another  State  or  In  Canada  or  because  he 
resides  in  another  State  or  in  Canada  at  the 
time  he  files  a  claim  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation." 

Change  in  certification  date 

Sec  212.  (a)  Section  3302(a)  (1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  phrase  "for  the  taxable 
year"  following  the  word  "certified"; 

(2)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the  following:  "for  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  October  31  of  such  year." 

(b)  Section  3302(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  phrase  "for  the  taxable 
year"  following  the  word  "certified"; 

(2)  mserting  after  the  words  "section  3303" 
the  following:  "for  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing on  October  31  of  such  year"; 

(3 1  deleting  the  phrase  "throushout  the 
taxable  year"  following  the  words  "required 
to  pay  if"  and  substituting  therefor  "in  such 
12-month  period". 

(c)  Section  3303(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  On  October  31  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Secreta.'^y  the  law  of  each  State  (certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  provided  In  section 
3304  for  the  i2-month  period  on  such  October 
31)  with  respect  to  which  he  finds  that  re- 
duced rates  of  contributions  were  allowable 
with  re.<pect  to  such  12-month  period  only 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a) ." 

(d)  Section  3303(b)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  phrase  "taxable  year" 
where  it  first  appears  and  substituting  there- 
for "12-month  period  ending  on  October  31"; 

(2)  deleting  the  phrase  "on  December  31  of 
such  taxable  year"  following  the  words  "the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall"  and  substituting 
therefor  "on  such  October  31": 

(3)  deleting  the  words  "taxable  year"  fol- 
lowing the  phrase  "contributions  were  allow- 
able with  respect  to  such"  and  substituting 
therefor    "12-month  period". 

(e)  Section  3303(b)(3)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  phrase  "taxable  year" 
where  it  first  appears  and  substituting  there, 
for  ■"12-month  period  ending  on  October  31"; 

(2)  deleting  the  phrase  "tax.able  year" 
where  it  next  appears  and  substituting  there- 
for '■12-month  period". 

(f)  Section  3304(c)  of  such  code  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  initial  phrase  "On  De- 
cember 31  of  each  taxable  year"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  "On  October  31  of  each 
calendar  year"; 

(2)  deleting  the  phrase  "such  taxable 
year"  in  the  first  sentence  and  substituting 
therefor  "the  12-month  period  ending  on 
such  October  31". 

(g)  Section  3304(d)  of  such  code  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  initial  phrase  "If. 
at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year,"  and 
substituting  therefor  "If  at  any  time". 

TITLE  ni MISCELLANEOUS 

^ppoi7ifment  of  special  advisory  commission 

Sec   301.  (a)   The   Secretary   shall,   three 

years  after  the   date  of  enactment  of  this 


Act,  appoint  a  Special  Advisory  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Compensation  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  unemployment  compensation  and 
making  recommendations  for  improvement 
of  the  system,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  changes  made  by  this  Act,  including  the 
financing  of  the  Federal  unemployment  ad- 
justment benefits  program  established  by 
this  Act,  the  graduated  increase  in  the  max- 
imum weekly  benefit  amount  provided  by 
section  209  of  this  Act,  the  wage  and  em- 
ployment qualifying  requirements  for  un- 
employment compensation  under  State  laws, 
and  making  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  relationship  between  unemployment 
compensation  and  other  social  insurance  pro- 
grams, and  any  other  matters  bearing  on 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  per- 
sons who  shall  be  representatives  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  equal  number,  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the  un- 
employment compensation  program,  other 
persons  with  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qualifications  with  respect  to  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  members  of  the  public. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
gage such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  available 
to  the  Commission  such  secretarial,  clerical 
and  other  assistance,  and  such  pertinent  data 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  it 
may  require  to  carry  out  such  functions. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  (in- 
cluding recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  to  the  Sec- 
retary, such  report  to  be  submitted  not  later 
than  two  years  after  it  commences  its  review, 
after  which  date  such  Commission  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 

"  sation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  SlOO  per  day,  including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  736-2)  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

rnprtiv^.  dates 

Sec  302.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201.  203(a),  204,  and  205  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  December  31,  1966  for  services 
performed  after  that  date.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  203  (b)  and  (c)  and  by  sec- 
tion 208  shall  be  effective  January  1,  1965. 
The  amendments  made  by  section  211  shall 
be  effective  July  1,  1967.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  212  shall  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  as  follows: 

Summary  op  Employment  Security  Amend- 
ments OF  1965 

The  bill  consists  of  three  titles.  Title  I 
contains  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  title  II,  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  title  III,  miscel- 
laneous provisions. 

1.  Federal  unemployment  adjustment 
benefits  (FUAB)  : 

A  new  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  provide  Federal  unemployment  ad- 
justment benefits  for  unemployment  after 
June  30,  1966. 


(a)   Eligibility: 

Pays  Federal  benefits  to  wnemployed  work- 
ers who : 

1 .  Have  no  cvirrent  or  potential  State  bene- 
fit rights; 

2.  Have  been  imemployed  at  least  26 
weeks; 

3.  Have  had — 

(a)  Twenty-six  weeks  employment  In 
State  base  period  and  78  weeks  in  156-week 
Federal  qualifying  period,  if  State  UI  bases 
eligibility  on  weeks  of  employment;  or 

(b)  Wages  of  1%  times  high  quarter  wages 
in  the  State  base  period,  with  employment 
in  6  of  the  12  quarters  of  the  Federal  quali- 
fying period  and  wages  totaling  5  times  high 
quarter  wages,  if  the  State  UI  law  bases  eli- 
gibility on  high  quarter  wages;  or 

(c)  Work  history  substantially  equivalent  • 
for  States  using  other  criteria  and  situations 
where  data  needed  are  not  available. 

(b)  Weekly  benefit  amount:  The  weekly 
amount,  including  dependents'  allowances, 
if  any,  payable  in  the  State  benefit  year 
which  begins  the  Federal  benefit  period. 

(c)  Total  benefits:  Total  FUAB  payable 
in  a  Federal  benefit  period  of  3  years  equals 
26  times  the  weekly  benefit  amount,  equiva- 
lent to  benefits  for  26  weeks  of  total  unem- 
plojinent. 

(d)  Payment  of  benefits:  Paid  in  accord- 
ance with  State  terms  and  conditions,  ex- 
cept— 

1.  Benefits  shall  be  paid  to  otherwise  eli- 
gible individual  taking  approved  training; 

2.  in  case  of  State  disqualifications  for 
causes  other  than  fraud,  labor  dispute,  or 
conviction  of  a  crime  arising  In  connection 
with  his  work,  FUAB  postponed  for  6  weeks; 

3.  Federal  disqualification  for  fraud  of  4 
to  52  weeks,  according?  to  gravity  of  offense; 

4.  Federal  disqualification  for  conviction 
of  a  crime  arising  in  connection  with  work 
of  up  to  52  weeks,  according  to  gravity  of 
offense; 

5.  Federal  disqualification  of  6  weeks  for 
refusal  of  training  without  good  cause  or  ter- 
mination with  cause: 

■  6.  special   certification   required   by   State 
agency  that  a  thorough  review  has  been  made 
of  claimant's  qualifications  and  prospects  and 
appropriate  counseling  given. 
2.  Financing: 

(a)  Matching  grants  for  excess  benefit 
costs:  Provides  annual  Federal  grants  to 
States  of  two-thirds  of  State  benefit  costs  In 
excess  of  2  percent  of  total  wages,  beginning 
for  calendar  year  1966. 

(b)  Additional  financing:  To  pay  the  esti- 
mated costs  for  FUAB  and  matching  grants 
for  excess  benefit  costs: 

1.  increases  employer  tax  by  0.15  percent, 
beginning  with  July  1,  1966. 

2.  Provides  for  Government  contribution 
equal  to  0.15  percent  of  taxable  wages. 

3.  When  fund  reaches  specified  level,  tax 
and  Government  contribution  each  reduced 
to  0.10  percent. 

( c )  Wage  base :  Increases  taxable  wage  base 
to  S5.600  for  calendar  years  1967  through  1970 
and  $6,600  for  calendar  year  1971  and  there- 
after ( same  as  pending  change  of  OASDI  base 
except  for  delay  in  effective  date  to  permit 
State  action) .   • 

(d)  Experience  rating:  Revises  Federal 
conditions  for  additional  credit  allowance  to 
give  full  credit  for  reduced  rates  (I.e.,  rates 
of  less  than  2.7  percent)  to  be  pooled  funds 
(only  type  of  experience  rating  currently 
being  used)  no  matter  how  the  State  law 
provides  for  reducing  rates. 

3.  Coverage:  Almost  5  million  additional 
workers  would  be  brought  within  the  scope 
of  the  unemployment  Insurance  system  by 
broadening  the  coverage  of  the  FUTA. 
Specifically,  coverage  would  be  extended  to: 

(a)  Employees  of  employers  of  one  or 
more  workers  at  any  time. 

(b)  Employees  of  nonprofit  religious, 
charitable    and    educational    organizations, 
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except  handicapped  workers  In  sheltered 
workshops,  workers  in  work-training  or 
work-relief  projects  assisted  by  Government, 
ministers,  members  of  religious  orders,  part- 
time  religious  workers  receiving  less  than 
$15  a  week,  certain  students,  and  workers 
receiving  less  than  $50  a  quarter.  There 
would  also  be  provisions  permitting  a  State 
to  finance  the  benefits  for  this  group  in 
any  wav  determined  by  the  legislature. 

(c)  Agricultural  workers  on  farms  using 
300  man-days  of  hired  farm  labor  n\  any 
quarter  of  the  year. 

(d)  Certain  workers  la  agricultural  proc- 
essing and  other  activities  essentially  Indus- 
trial in  nature,  including  those  engaged  In 
off-the-farm  activities  in  raising  or  harvest- 
ing mushrooms  and  hatching  poultry.  In 
irrigation  work  for  profit,  and  In  hindllng, 
planting,  drying,  packing,  processing.  free.i- 
ing.  grading,  storing  or  delivering  to  storage 
or  market  agricultural  products  if  done  for 
someone  other  thr.n  the  farm  operator  who 
produced  more  than  half  the  product. 

(e)  Certain  workers  not  now  covered  be- 
cause they  are  not  employees  under  the  com- 
mon-law mcster-servaut  test.  These  would 
include  those  employed  as  agent  or  commis- 
sion drivers  distributing  meat,  vegetable, 
fruit  and  b.iVery  products,  beverages  other 
than  milk,  and  laundry  or  drycleaning  serv- 
ices, traveling  or  city  salesmen  working  full 
time  IH  soliciting,  on  behalf  of  a  principal, 
of  orders  from  wholesalers,  retailers,  hotels, 
restaurants  and  others  for  merchandise  for 
resale  or  supplies  for  tise  in  business 
operations. 

4.  Benefit  standards: 

(a)  Requires  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
full  tax  credit,  after  July  1.  1967,  that  States 
provide  benefits  as  follows: 

(1)    No  worker   may   be  required   to  have 
more  than  20  weeks  of  employment  (or  equiv-  , 
alent,  as  provided  in  the  bill)   In  his  base 
period  to  qualify  for  benefits. 

( 2  >  All  claimants  eligible  under  State  law 
must  be  entitled  to  receive  50  percent  of  In- 
dividual average  weekly  wage  up  to  State 
maxirmim  weekly  benefit  amount.  The  max- 
imum WBA  must  be  at  least  50  percent  of 
statev.'ide  average  weekly  wage  effective 
July  1.  1967.  at  least  60  percent  effective 
July  1.  1G69.  and  at  least  66-,  percent  effec- 
tive July  1.  1071,  and  thereafter. 

i3)  Any  v.orker  who  has  20  weeks  of  em- 
ployment (or  equivalent)  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  less  than  28  weeks  of  benefits. 

For  States  which  do  not  meet  above  re- 
quirements, limits  Federal  tax  credit  to 
State's  4-year  average  benefit  cost  rate  or 
2.7  percent,  whichever  Is  lower. 

(b)  Requires  as  conditions  of  receiving 
any  tax  credit  after  July  1.  1967,  that  States 
meet  tiie  following  additional  requirement.^- 

(1>  Benef.ts  of  an  otherwise  eligible  indi- 
vidual may  not  be  denied  or  reduced  by  a 
State  solely  because  he  :.les  a  claim  In  or 
resides  in  another  Stots  or  Canadn: 

i2i  Benefits  of  rn  otherwise  eligible  Indi- 
vidual may  not  be  denied  because  he  is  tak- 
ing approved  training; 

( 3 )  Period  cf  disqualification,  for  all  causes 
except  fraud,  labor  dispute,  and  conviction 
of  a  crime  arising  in  connection  with  work, 
muct  be  limit'?d  to  6  week.s"  postponement, 
with  no  cancellation  or  reduction  of  rights; 

(4)  Benefits  mu.'^t  be  denied  to  workers 
who  have  not  had  some  work  since  the  be- 
ginning of  their  previous  b?nefirTrear. 

(c)  Amends  PUTA  to  deny  tax  credit  after 
1966  to  maritime  employers  for  contributions 
to  States  which  do  not  meet  requirement  for 
equal  treatment  of  maritime  workers. 

5.  Other  provisions: 

(a)  Staff  training:  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  appropriations  for 
training  State  staff  and  potential  staff  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  efB- 
ciency  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
program  administration. 


(b)  Research:  Amends  Social  Security  Act 
to  add  authority  for  a  continuing  and  com- 
prehejisive  research  program  in  the  field  of 
unemployment  compensation,  with  results 
of  studies  to  bo  made  generally  available, 
and  authorizes  appropriations  therefor. 

(c)  Special  Advisory  Commission  on  Un- 
employment Compensation:  Creates  Special 
Advisory  Commission  to  review,  commencing 
3  years  after  enactment,  the  operations  of 
the  program,  with  particul.ir  reference  to 
changes  made,  and  report  to  Secretary  2 
years  after  its  review  commences. 

(d)  Certification  date:  Changes  the  date 
of  certification  of  State  laws  for  tax  credit 
purposes  from  December  31  to  October  31. 
effective  with  1966. 


PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TWO 
HEALTH  CARF  PLANS— AMEND- 
MENT—<  AMENDMENT  NO.  188) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  introduce  a  substitute  for 
the  two  health  care  plans  contained  in 
H  R.  G675.  ihe  House-passed  Social  Sc- 
cuiity  Amendments  for  1965. 

The  lv,o  most  telling  criticisms  of  the 
health  ia.surance  envisioned  by  H.R.  6fi75 
are  that  first,  it  fails  to  allow  for  the  dif- 
ference between  individuals  who  need 
assistance  and  those  who  can.  without 
hardship,  meet  their  own  needs,  and 
second,  it  does  not  protect  against  the, 
ravages  of  a  long-sustained  and  finan- 
cially e.xhausting  illness.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  meets  the.se  ob- 
jections usin,?  the  same  sound,  ima^ina- 
tivo.  and  progressive  system  which  is 
contained  in  H.R.  6C75.  | 

Some  people  seem  t#  look  upon  the 
fact  that  health  benefits  under  H.R.  6675 
will  go  to  people  who  do  not  really  need 
them  as  a  virtue.  They  point  to  the  few- 
people  involved  and  cite  precedents  in 
past  social  security  legislation.  As  I  see 
it.  however,  every  one  of  our  scarce 
hcaUh  dollars  should  go  to  meet  a  dis- 
tinct need.  We  have  a  duty  to  see  that 
these  scarce  medical  care  resources  are 
distributed  in  a  rational  manner. 

Thus.  I  am  suggesting  a  pro,?;ram 
which  would  not  only  expand  benefits  in 
both  duration  ar.d  scope,  but  also  would 
couple  with  a  system  of  income-related 
deductibles.  This  approach  would  see  to 
it  tha".  the  portion  of  the  health  co.st  aged 
individuals  cannot  afford  would  be  met 
thi-ou',h  social  iiisurance  mechanisms. 
For  the  lowest  income  individual  there 
would  be  a  deductible  which  in  .some 
ca.ses  is  less  than  that  under  H  R.  6675. 
For  individuals  at  higher  income  levels, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  deductible  would 
be  much  higher.  When  the  deductible 
amount  i.s  reached,  however,  the  plan 
will  give  meaningful  protertion  against 
the  haunting  fear  of  destitution  because 
of  tiiily  catastrophic  health  expcn.se. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LO!JG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  4  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized for  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  long 
believed  that,  if  you  take  out  insurance. 


you  should  take  it  out  against  the  risk 
you  cannot  afford,  such  as  those  medical 
bills  which  can  run  into  thousands  of 
dollars  and  really  bankrupt  a  family 
My  substitute  provides  a  single  and  much 
broader  system  than  the  two  plans  of  the 
Hou.se-passcd  bill  and  takes  careful  aim 
at  covering  catastrophic  costs.  My  pro- 
posal  incorporates  all  the  benefits  con- 
tained in  the  two-part  health  insurance 
plan  ill  the  House  bill,  but  it  goes  much 
further  in  removing  the  limits  in  the 
House  bill  on  the  number  of  days  of  care 
for  hospital,  noising  home,  and  home 
health  care. 

Th.e  system  I  propose  retains  with  the 
indi\idual  the  responsibility  of  meeting 
the  expenses  he  can  afford  from  his  own 
resources  or  from  private  insurance.  He 
could,  of  course,  insure  privately  at  small 
cost  for  the  deductible  amount  and  also 
for  the  coinsurance,  with  the  social  in- 
surancc  under  my  proposal  taking  over 
the  costs  of  catastrophic  illness.  For 
public  assistance  recipients  the  new 
medical  assistance  plan  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  could  be  used  to  meet  the  cost 
of  tlie  deductibles  and  the  coinsurance. 
And  for  anyone  needing  it,  there  would  be 
available  a  Government  loan  to  pay  the 
deductible  and  coinsurance. 

To  tho.ie  who  are  fearful  of  socialized 
medicine.  I  say  that  my  plan,  if  extended 
to  groups  other  than  the  aged,  would 
bring  the  Govemrnont  into  play  much 
le5.s  than  would  the  Hou.se-pa.sscd  bill  if  it 
were  to  become  available  to  thos^e  under 
65.  This  is  true  because  the  Govern- 
ment shoulders  the  burden  of  medical 
bills  under  my  plan  mainly  for  those 
with  small  income.  The  incidence  of 
those  with  small  income  over  age  65  is 
h\'ih  but  below  65.  where  most  people 
are  still  wage  earners,  the  individual 
v.ouid  sjU  tal:e  care  of  his  usual  medi- 
cal expenses.  Hov.ever.  if  tiie  program 
>vcre  extended  to  those  below  65.  when  a 
per.'sons  medical  expense  became  more 
than  he  should  have  to  bear,  then  the 
Government  v.ouid  step  in  and  relieve 
him. 

My  plan  would  also  u-.ilize.  to  a  greater 
extent,  general  revenue  financing.  This 
is  in  i-eco'  nition  of  the  fact  that  workers 
who  will  enter  the  labor  force  in  the 
funire — and  their  employers — would 
have  to  pay  at  least  40  percent  more  in 
payroll  taxes  than  would  be  necessaiT  to 
finance  their  own  co.sts  if  the  benefits  of 
the  presently  retired  and  current  workers 
were  paid  for  wholly  under  the  payroll 
.system.  This  social  cost  of  establishing 
the  system.  I  believe,  is  more  appropri- 
ately borne  by  general  revenue. 

Cost  wise,  the  plan  I  am  proposing  is 
not  a  great  deal  more  than  the  House- 
passed  bill.  The  social  security  tax  in- 
crease is  identical  to  that  proposed  in 
H.R.  6675  and  about  S230  million  a  year 
extra  from  general  revenues  would  be 
necessary  to  make  my  more  extensive 
schedule  of  benefits  available  to  every- 
one 65  and  over.  Aged  persons  would 
be  relieved^  however,  of  the  $36  per  year 
charge  for  Government  supplemental  in- 
surance, thus  saving  them  over  $600  mil- 
lion each  year  which  they  can  ill  afford 
to  pay. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  further  summary  of  the  plan 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

PERSONS  PROTECTED 

The  proposal  would  cover  all  person.?  aged 
65  and  over  who  are  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries and  all  other  persons  who  are  citi- 
zens or  permanent  residents  of  at  least  10 
vears'  duration.  All  nonlnsured  persons 
"would  be  covered  in  all  future  years  (unlike 
the  transitional  provision  in  the  House  bill); 
their  cost  would  be  paid  from  general 
revenues. 

BENEnr    PROVISIONS 

The  institutional  medical-care  costs  for 
which  protection  would  be  furnished  would 
be  the  same  as  in  the  House  bill,  except  that 
there  would  be  no  durational  maximums  on 
inpatient  hospital  ciire  or  on  posthospital 
extended  care  (in  skilled  nursing  homes 
where  intensive  medical  treatment  Is  being 
furnished).  Under  this  proposal  an  indi- 
vidual would  still  be  covered  after  the  60 
days  of  hospitalization  and  20  days  of  post- 
hospital  extended  care  provided  under  H.R. 
6675  had  run  out.  The  same  high  standards 
of  physician  certification  and  review  of 
utilization  that  are  contained  In  H.R.  6675 
would  be  applicable.  Moreover,  the  provi- 
sion of  a  10-percent  coin.'Durance  would 
similarly  discourage  unnecessary  hospitali- 
zation. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  services  and  home 
health  services  would  be  supplied.  Both 
these  benefits  provide  meaningful  alterna- 
tives to  hospitalization,  partictUarly  because, 
unlike  the  House  bill,  there  is  no  deducti- 
ble on  the  outpatient  diagnostic  services 
and  no  prior  hospitalization  requii^  nor 
limit  on  the  number  of  home  health  visits. 
Physicians"  services  would  be  given  in  just 
the  same  manner  as  In  the  House  bill.  This 
would  also  be  the  case  for  the  various  other 
medir-.l  'ncl  lieilth  '-.■•rv:'"-  cr,vrrcd  -Tder 
the  supplementary  health  insurance  benefits 
pl;inof  the  House  bill. 

In  a  manner  .similar  to  the  House  bill,  serv- 
ices furnished  by  institutions  would  be  reim- 
bursed on  a  "rea.sonable  cost"  basis,  while 
physicians'  services  and  similar  Items  would 
be  reimbursed  oi'i  a  "reasonable  charges" 
basis. 

The  reimbur.'=:ement  would  be  subject  to  a 
deductible  that  would  vary  by  annual  in- 
come. The  minimum  deductible  would  be 
*40  a  year  while  the  maximum  would  be 
Sl.OOO  a  year.  The  deductible  would  be  de- 
termined for  the  total  Income  of  the  previous 
year  (such  Income  being  gross  Income  from 
all  sources  including  social  security  benefits, 
private  pen.'ions,  rents,  royalties,  dividends 
lor  tax-exempt  bonds,  public  assistance,  etc., 
but  deducting  therefrom  Federal  Income  tax 
paidi,  and  with  the  Income  of  married 
couples  being  combined  and  then  divided  in 
hall  for  each  spouse  separately.  The  deducti- 
ble would  be  10  percent  of  the  first  $1,000  of 
Income,  15  percent  of  the  next  $4,000,  and  20 
percent  of  the  next  $1,500,  which  brings  the 
deductible  to  the  maximum  of  $1,000  per  year. 
Thus,  the  deductible  for  certain  selected  cases 
would  be  as  follows: 

Deductible 
Annual  Income:  per  Year 

MOO  or  less $40 

$500 50 

$1,000 100 

$1,500 175 

$2,000 250 

$2,500 .    325 

$3,000 400 

$4.000 550 

$5,000 i 700 

$6,500  or  more 1.000 


In  addition  to  the  deductible,  there  would 
be  a  uniform  coinsurance  of  10  percent  that 
the  Individual  would  pay.  However,  as  an 
overriding  provision,  no  person  would  have 
to  pay  more  In  the  deductible  and  the  co- 
insurance than  50  percent  of  his  Income. 
Such  a  limitation  would  have  no  effect  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  cases,  taut  would  be  of 
great  value  In  the  few  catastrophic  cases 
where  this  small  but  continual  strain  of  co- 
insurance might  be  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back. 

Persons  receiving  public  assistance  would 
have  their  deductibles  and  coinsurance  paid 
by  the  medical  assistance  program.  Other 
persons  who  are  not  able  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  the  deductibles  and  the  coin- 
surance would  be  able  to  obtain  non-ln- 
terest-bearlng  loans  which  would  be  repay- 
able from  social  security  benefits. 

FINANCING 

Tlie  benefits  and  administrative  expenses 
for  all  persons — both  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries and  noninsured  ellgibles  (the  lat- 
ter being  a  relatively  small  group) — would  be 
financed  by  payroll  taxes  and  by  appropria- 
tions from  general  revenues.  The  payroll 
taxes  would  be  at  the  same  rate  and  on  the 
same  earnings  bases  as  provided  In  the  hos- 
pital insurance  plan  in  the  House  bill.  The 
appropriation  from  general  revenues  would 
be  40  percent  of  the  receipts  from  the  pay- 
roll taxes,  thus  creating  tripartite  financing 
with  portions  being  borne  by  the  employer, 
employees,  and  Federal  general  revenues. 
The  co§t  of  benefits  for  noninsured  persons 
would  be  financed  separately  out  of  general 
revenue,  as  is  done  under  the  House  bill. 

These  moneys  would  be  deposited  in  a 
separate  health  Insurance  trust  fund,  and 
benefit'  payments  and'  administrative  ex- 
penses would  be  paid  therefrom.  This  trust 
fund  would  be  managed  in  exactly  the  same 


way    as    the    present    social    security    trust 
funds. 

.ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

There  would  be  a  single,  unified  program 
of  health  insurance  benefits,  with  a  single 
set  of  deductible  and  coinsurance  provisions. 
The  benefits  under  this  proposal  would  be 
administered  in  the  same  general  way  as 
those  under  the  House  bill.  In  other  words, 
the  tranactions  with  institutional  suppliers 
would  generally  be  handled  through  fiscal 
intermediaries,  while  insurance  carriers 
would  deal  directly  with  Individual  suppliers 
of  medical  care,  such  as  doctors. 

COST  OP  AMENDMEanr 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  for  a  full  year  of 
benefits  (1967)  would  be  about  $560  million 
dollars  more  to  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  general  revenues  than  under  the  House  bill. 
(The  payroll  tax_^cost  would  be  the  same  as 
the  House  bill.)  'This  amount  could  be  off- 
set by  about  a  $330  million  savings  in  the 
public  assistance  medical  care  programs.  Of 
course.  It  should  be  remembered  that  under 
this  proposal  individuals  will  not  have  to  con- 
tribute the  $3  a  month  under  the  supplemen- 
tary plan  and  this  amounts  to  a  savings  to 
them  of  about  $600  million  a  year.  There 
would  also  be  a  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  its  retired  employees. 

These  estimates  are  made  on  the  same  con- 
.servative  cost  assumptions  which  are  used  in  * 
H.R. 6675. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES 

The  attached  table  gives  illustrative  exam- 
ples of  how  the  proposal  would  operate,  as 
compared  with  the  House  bill,  for  several  as- 
sumptions as  to  medical  expenses  (a  moder- 
ate nonhospital  case,  a  short-duration  hos- 
pital case,  an  average-duration  hospital  case, 
and  a  very-long-duration  hospital  case) . 


Illustraiive  cxam-ples  of  hoir  IJouac  hill  and  propof^ol  of  health  insurance  benefits  would 

operate  in  a  year 


1 

Annual 
Income 

Mf.lical 

t-.xiiciucs 

Paid  by  individual 

Case 

Hospital 

Doctor 

Drugs 

Total 

House 
bill" 

Proposal 

1        

500 
600 

son 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

2,500 

2,500 

2,  ,^00 

2,500 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

,    10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,200 
»3,000 

S75 
200 
300 
500 

75 
200 
300 
500 

75 
200 
300 
500 

75 
200 
300 
500 

75 
200- 
300 
500 

$25 
50 
75 

200 
25 
50 
75 

200 
25 
50 
75 

20C 
2.i 
50 
75 

200 
2.5 
50 
75 

200 

SlOO 

850 

1,575 

3,700 

1(X) 

850 

1,575 

3.700 

100 

850 

1,  575 

3,700 

iOO 

850 

1,575 

3,700 

100 

850 

1,575 

3,700 

$116 
200 
251 

1,016 
116 
206 
251 

1,016 
116 
206 
251 

1,016 
116 
206 
251 

1, 016 
116 
206 
251 

1,016 

$60 

2 - 

3 

130 

203 

4 

250 

6              

100 

0 

600 

1,200 

S3, 000 

202 

274 

8                          

487 

9                          I       

100 

10        

600 

1.200 

53,000 

377 

ii    .:: :... 

450 

i>       

662 

1.3 

100 

14    - 

500 
1,200 

2  3,000 

715 

15                                     

787 

Ifi        

1,000 

J7 

100 

18                 „ 

GOO 

1,200 

5  3,000 

850 

19 

1,057 

20                      --. 

1  270 

'  Including  $.36  premium  charge  under  supplementary  health  insurance  benefit  plan. 
s  Of  this  amount,  .$600  is  with  respect  to  days  of  hospitalization  after  the  60tli  day. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
for  appropriate  reference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  188)  was  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  Rnance. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    189    AND    190 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
amendments  to  H.R.  6675,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  now  before 
the  Finance  Committee. 


The  first  amendment  extends  equal 
treatment  under  the  bill  to  the  dentists 
of  the  Nation.  As  written,  the  bill  would 
deny  the  right  of  a  patient  to  select  an 
oral  surgeon  to  perform  oral  surgical 
procedures  that  would  be  covered  if  per- 
foiined  by  a  physician  or  an  osteopath. 

Now,  many  dentists  who  have  com- 
pleted internships  and  residencies  in  oral 
surgery  regularly  remove  oral  tumors, 
take  biopsies,  reduce  jaw  fractures,  and 
perform  other  services  not  involving 
what   might   be    described    as   routine 
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dental  work.  Throughout  the  countiy, 
there  are  hundreds  of  dentists  admitted 
to  hospital  practice.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  the  Nation  s  hospitals  have  formalized 
dental  services  and  virtually  all  hospitals 
pei-mit  dentists  to  admit  patients  for  oral 
sursjical  services.  All  contracts  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Ace  recognize  the  rights  of  dentists  in 
this  regard  as  do  other  private  irisurance 
plans. 

It  is  only  simple  equity  to  allow  pa- 
tients to  have  their  oral  surgery  per- 
formed by  qualified  oral  surgeons,  and 
that  is  what  this  amendment  would  ac- 
complish. 

The  second  amendment  relates  to 
dental  care  for  needy  children  under 
part  2  of  titl§  I.  grants  to  States  for 
medical  assistance. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  requires 
State  plans  to  include  five  kinds  of  serv- 
ices for  persons  eligible  for  medical  as- 
sistance in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
participation.  Dental  care  is  not  one  of 
these  five  services.  I  believe  strongly 
that  in  the  case  of  needy  children  it 
should  be. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  Director  of  the 
poverty  program  described  the  care  re- 
ceived by  a  youngster  from  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  this  Nation  who  joined  the 
Job  Corps.  During  the  first  days  he  was 
there,  the  boy  simply  refused  to  eat.  The 
officials  of  the  center  were,  naturally, 
concerned  and  did  their  best  to  find  out 
what  caused  the  boy  to  act  in  this  way. 
They  believed.  I  suppose,  as  most  of  us 
would  have,  that  the  boy  was  apprehen- 
sive or  lonely  or  confused  by  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  life.  The 
explanation  was  simpler  than  that — 
simpler  but  in  many  ways  more  tragic. 
The  boy  would  not  eat  because  it  hurt 
him  to  eat.  His  mouth  was  so  diseased, 
his  teeth  so  riddled  with  cavities  that  it 
pained  him  to  eat  nourishing  food. 

What  a  sad  story.  Even  sadder,  I  be- 
lieve, are  the  studies  which  show  that 
this  boy's  problem  is  shared  by  many 
others.  Just  a  few  statistics  document 
this.  For  example.  60  percent  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14 
who  are  members  of  families  whose  in- 
come is  below  S2.000  a  year  have  never 
seen  a  dentist.  Even  if  you  go  up  the 
income  scale  as  high  as  $4,000  a  year, 
there  are  still  40  percent  of  the  children 
who  have  never  received  dental  care. 

And  irrespective  of  income,  24  percent 
of  urban  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  14  have  never  seen  a  dentist:  nor 
have  29  percent  of  the  same  age  group 
in  rural  nonfarm  families  or  42  percent 
of  those  in  rural  farm  areas. 

Think  of  the  huge  sums  spent  on  den- 
tifrice advertising.  Yet  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  children  are  without 
dental  care.  A  society  that  can  afford 
toothpaste  ads  can  afford  a  dental  care 
program  for  needy  children. 

The  need  for  including  dental  care  as 
one  of  the  required  benefits  for  needy 
children  is  clear.  In  his  health  message 
of  January  7,  President  Johnson  asked 
Congress  to  adapt  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram "to  permit  specific  Federal  partici- 
pation in  paying  costs  of  medical  and 


dental  care  for  children  in  medically 
needy  families."  I  believe  we  should 
honor  the  President's  recommendation 
and  the  amendment  I  am  submitting 
would  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 
Amendment   No.   189 

On  page  127,  line  17,  after  "State  plan" 
insert  "(except  to  the  extent  required  by 
Clause   (A)(ii)   of  paragraph   (13))". 

On  page  129,  line  7,  strike  out  "clauses  (1) 
through  (5)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
clauses  (1)  through  (5).  and  (ii)  in  the  case 
of  dependent  children,  clause   (10)". 


Amendment  No.   190 

On  page  64,  line  18.  strike  out  "Association" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Association,  or,  in 
the  case  of  an  intern  or  resident-ln-training 
in  the  field  of  dentistry,  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the  American 
Dental  Association". 

On  page  82,  line  2.  immediately  after  the 
period  insert  "Such  term,  when  applied  to 
professional  services  performed  by  a  dentist, 
shall  be  limited  to  dental  services  and  oral 
surgery  of  the  following  types:  (A)  prompt 
repair  of  accidental  injury  to  natural  teeth, 
iB)  reduction  of  fractures  of  the  jaw  or 
facial  bor.es.  (C)  removal  of  stones  from  sali- 
vary ducts.  (D)  excision  of  oral  cysts  or 
tumors,  torus  platlnus,  and  leukoplakia,  and 
(E)  other  cutting  surgery  on  tissues  of  the 
mouth,  other  than  gums,  when  not  performed 
in  connection  with  tlie  extraction  of  teeth." 

On  page  82,  line  6,  after  "surgery"  Insert 
".  or  dentistry.". 

On  page  83,  line  5,  after  "(6)"  Insert  "(A)". 

On  page  83.  line  7,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  83.  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  dental  prosthetic  devices,  but  only 
under  circumstances  when  such  devices  are 
required  for  the  prompt  repair  of  accidental 
injury;  and". 

On  page  88,  line  21,  strike  out  "or". 

On  page  88,  line  24,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  "or". 

On  page  88,  between  lines  24  and  25,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(12)  where  such  expenses  are  for  dental 
services  other  than  those  described  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  1861  (q) ." 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
191) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  <No.  124),  proposed 
to  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE  TO  FILE  REPORTS 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


merce Committee  be  permitted  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS— SI:BC0M. 
MITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  had  agreed  that  last 
Friday.  May  14,  1965.  would  be  the  last 
day  of  hearings  on  the  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  However,  at  the  personal 
request  of  several  Senators,  I  have  agreed 
to  hear  some  additional  witnesses  who 
are  of  special  interest  to  those  Senators 
and  who  will  substantially  contribute  to 
the  hearing  record. 

Therefore,  I  announce  that  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  mornings.  May  20  and  21, 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  we  shall  hear  those 
witnesses  and  thereby  conclude  our  hear- 
ings on  this  subject. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  H.R.  4465,  A 
BILL  TO  ENACT  PART  III  OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CODE,  ENTITLED  "DECEDENTS- 
ESTATES  AND  FIDUCIARY  RELA- 
TIONS" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Standing  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
vision and  Codification  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  no- 
tice that  the  subcommittee  now  has  un- 
der consideration  H.R.  4465,  89th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  and  the  accompanying 
report  thereon.  House  Report  No.  235, 
regarding  revision  and  codification  of 
part  III  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
entitled  "Decedents'  Estates  and  Fidu- 
ciary Relations." 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  ad- 
vise any  and  all  interested  parties  of 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  by 
the  subcommittee  and  that  the  subcom- 
mittee desires  to  have  any  statements 
or  comments  relating  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  statements  or  comments 
requested  are  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing any  and  ail  persons  to  express  their 
views  as  to  such  legislation. 

It  is  requested  that  such  statements 
or  comments  be  forwarded  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Revision  and  Codification 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj',  room 
341.  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  on  or  be- 
fore July  1,  1965. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS— CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROTECT  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
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June  22,  23,  24,  and  29  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228  of  the  new  Senate  Office  Build- 
in"  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  and  S. 
961  to  S.  968— legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  Indian.  ^  ^     .■^ 

This  legislation  was  developed  by  the 
subcommittee  after  an  extensive  3-year 
into     the     constitutional 


lished  a  solid  and  well-deserved  interna- 
tional reputation  as  a  cohstructive  force 
not  only  for  stimulating  economic  growth 
in  Latin  America  but  also  for  promoting 
the  social  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  for  encouraging  the  move- 
ment toward  economic  integration. 

The  Governors  of  the  Bank  held  their 
sixth  annual  meeting  in  Asmicion,  Para- 


investicaticn     -    - 

rights  ~of  the  American  Indian,  which  guay,  the  week  of  April  26.    I  ask  unani 

be-^an  in  1961.    This  was  the  first  such  mous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 

sludv  ever  undertaken  by  Congress.  the  Record  at  this  point  the  address 

The  witness  list  will  include  a  broad  made  on   that  occasion   by  Mr.   Felipe     tive  countries  on  the  Bank's  work  and  the 


multilateral  approach  to  International  co- 
operation, has  devoted  its  unflagging  efforts 
to  fulfilling  the  aspirations  of  our  countries. 

In  rendering  an  account  of  the  Bank's  work 
during  the  past  year,  we  will  examine  in 
some  detail  the  full  scope  of  its  activities. 
We  will  not,  to  be  sure,  attempt  to  be  ex- 
haustive, since  you  have  already  received 
copies  of  our  annual  report  and  of  the  re- 
port on  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

This  new  meeting,  like  earlier  ones,  will 
provide  a  forum  for  a  free  exchange  of  ideas, 
during  wliich  the  management  can  learn 
from  the  Governors  the  views  of  their  respec- 


cross  section  of  those  knowledgeable  in 
Indian  afTair.<:.  including  tribal  leaders, 
such  as  tribal  councilmen,  tribal  gover- 
nors, tribal  counc'l  members,  and  other 
tribal  spoke.smcn;  judges  of  tribal  courts 
and  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses:  attor- 
neys representing  Indian  tribes;  area  di- 
rectors and  surerintendents  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs;  private  and 
c'aurch  grou os  interested  in  Indian  af- 
fairs; h'"st:'r  ar.s;  U.S.  attorneys.  State 
attorneys  general,  and  pro.^ecuting  attor- 
neys; local  law-enforcement  officials;  and 
other  Fcdeial  and  State  officials  con- 
cerned w'th  Iiidian  matters. 

At  the  present  time,  Senators  Bayh, 
Pong,  and  Hrtt.ska.  have  joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  some  or  all  of  these  measures. 
I  hope  that  additional  Senators  are  made 
aware,  by  these  hearings,  of  the  serious 
constitutional  problems  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  face. 

The  enactment  of  these  legislative 
measures  is  exceedingly  important  if  we 
are  to  provide  to  our  Indian  citizens  the 
same  rights  and  protections  conferred 
upon  other  American  citizens.  This  leg-- 
islation  constitutes  a  lo"hg  overdue  first 
step  in  prov'.ding  con.stitutional  justice  to 
our  first  Americans. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  18,  1965,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  701.  An  act  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1962,  signed  at  New  York 
on  September  28,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  702.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

Article  on  the  efforts  of  Senator  Mundt  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  preservation  of  rare  and 
endangered  species  of  wildlife,  published  in 
Modern  Game  Breeding  for  April  1965. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK— SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
ASUNCION,  PARAGUAY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  short  space  of  5  years,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  estab- 


Herrera.  the  distinguished  President  of 
the  Bank,  as  well  as  the  address  made 
by  Mr.  David  E.  Bell,  the  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor for  the  United  States  and  the  head 
of  our  delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
di-esses  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Mr.  Felipe 
Herrera,  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of 
THE  Board  of  Governors  in  Asuncion, 
ox  April  27,  1965 

Distinguished  Governors:  We  open  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors inspired  by  this  beautiful  land  of 
Paragu.ay,  where  the  efforts  of  a  hard-working 
and  dynamic  people  are  steadily  forging  the 
way  to  progress,  and  inspired  as  well  by  Its 
blue  skie.-  which,  in  the  works  of  the  poet, 
"reflect  the  peace  that  reigns  below." 

Here  in  Asuncion  we  are  marking  the  close 
of  the  first  stage  in  our  work  and  entering 
upon  a  new  period.  Five  years  of  hard  work 
have  borne  ample  fruit. 

During  this  time,  the  scope  of  Latin  Amer. 
ica's  growth  and  change  may  perhaps  li 
beggared  its  statistics.  We  are  coming  i 
our  own  right  as  participants  in  the  Int 
national  decisions  that  affect  our  destin^. 
From  a  dissonant  and  dissenting  chorus,  the 
voice  of  Latin  America  has  evolved  into  the 
ever  clearer  unanimous  and  solidary  expres- 
sion of  shared  aspirations  and  views  aimed  at 
rapid  establishment  of  the  foundations  for 
modern  societies,  in  which  modern  tech- 
nology can  be  harmoniously  blended  with 
social  justice. 

Regional  integration  is  being  achieved  in 
Central  America  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  the 
conviction  is  growing  among  the  member 
countries  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  that  urgent  steps  must  be  taken 
for  the  adoption  of  top-level  decisions  that 
will  infuse  the  integration  of  their  econo- 
mies with  the  true  political  meaning  em- 
bodied in  the  aims  of  the  association.  In- 
tegration is  gradually  acquiring  the  value  of 
a  collective  mystique  for  a  thoroughgoing 
approach  to  the  problems  of  progress  in  Its 
broadest  context. 

The  increasing  acceptance  of  planning,  as 
a  method  for  organizing  development  on  a 
national  scale  has  led  to  the  conviction 
tliat  the  economies  must  also  be  organized 
on  a  regional  scale  If  they  are  to  attain  the 
full  momentum  required  In  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  explosively  expanding 
population  in  its  drive  for  prosperity. 

The  Act  of  Bogota  in  1960  and  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  in  1961,  the  foundation  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  are  milestones 
marking  new  departures  of  regional  scope  in 
the  effort  to  overcome  economic  backward- 
ness and  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  progress 
more  equitably.  On  the  eve  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  1964,  the  Charter  of  Alta  Gra- 
cla  stated  the  position  of  Latin  America  vis- 
a-vis  international  trade  and  the  vital  rela- 
tionship of  such  trade  to  our  region's  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  problems. 

Since  that  time,  the  Inter-American  Bank, 
whose    foundation    coincided    with    a    new. 


concerns  and  needs  that  may  be  inherent  In 
the  problems  of  their  economic  development 
and  process  of  transformation. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  said  on  more 
tlian  one  occasion,  the  Inter- American  Bank 
Is  more  than  just  a  banking  Institution. 
Its  activities  have  not  been  restricted  to 
financing;  its  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  full  gamut  of  economic  and  social  life  in 
Latin  America.  The  work  of  the  Bank  has 
served  to  bring  Into  realistic  focus  prob- 
lems of  Institutional  reform,  development 
programing,  economic  Integration,  foreign 
trade  financing,  external  creditworthiness, 
domestic  resource  mobilization  and  training 
of  liuman  resources. 

On  tlie  basis  of  our  5  years  of  experience 
and  thanks  to  the  outstanding  support  pro- 
vided by  all  our  member  countries  to  this, 
their  regional  financing  institutior  we  can 
plan  a  highly  constructive  program  for  the 
future.  The  Governors  themselves  have  been 
t!*  prime  movers  in  securing  s-ach  support, 
lis  reason,  I  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tiojiiHg  at  this  point  our  regret  that  for  the 
ine  a  great  friend  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
k,  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  In- 
is  missing  from  tlie  roster  of  our 
meeting.  I  refer  to  Douglas  Dillon, 
til  recently  served  as  the  Governor  for 
the  United  States  in  his  capacity  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  that  country.  Our 
Bank  Is  greatly  Indebted  to  Mr.  Dillon  for 
his  contribution  to  Its  early  formation,  its 
initial  consolidation  and  its  subsequent  ex- 
pansion. He  has  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
tills  financial  venture  of  the  Inter-American 
sy.'^tem.  and  has  been  its  tireless  proponent 
both  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  In- 
terratlonal  scene. 

I  owe  a  signal  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Executive  Directors  for  their  tireless  zeal 
and  their  Intelligent  and  effective  coopera- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  institution's  profes- 
sional and  administrative  staff,  who  deserve 
our  special  recognition  for  the  devotion  and 
loyalty  with  which  they  have  consistently 
shouldered  the  international  responsibilities 
entrusted  to  them. 

outstanding    aspects    of    1964    ACTIVmES 

In  the  following  pages  we  will  refer  to 
those  accomplishments  In  1964  which  we 
deem  fundamental  and  which  express  the 
orientation  of  our  institution  In  discharging 
the  mandate  of  its  member  countries. 

1.  Expansion  of  credit  activity:  During  the 
past  year,  the  Bank  stepped  up  Its  operations 
by  granting  69  loans  aggregating  $299.3  mil- 
lion. It  may  be  recalled  that  56  projects 
were  financed  for  a  total  of  $258.9  million 
In  1963. 

As  of  the  date  of  this  meeting,  the  Bank 
has  contributed  to  the  launching  of  278  proj- 
ects by  committing  $1,260.6  million  from  its 
resources  which,  through  the  mobilization 
of  other  fimds,  represents  a  total  of  $3,640 
million  In  going  investments.  In  other 
words,  for  each  dollar  of  our  loans,  almost 
another  $2  have  actually  been  mobilized 
from  Latin  America  or  other  financing 
sources. 

During  its  4  years  as  an  operating  bank, 
the  IDB  has  been  able  to  maintain  an  aver- 
age annual  lending  rate  of  $300  million  in 
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65  projects,  which  has  meant  that,  lii  the 
area  of  international  public  flnanclng  dur- 
ing those  4  years,  we  have  provided  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  financing  for  the 
region's  long-term  development. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  reixsonable  balance  among  loans 
for  economic  and  for  social  projects.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  nature  of  our  available  fund.«. 
Thus,  45  percent  of  all  resources  committed 
in  1964  were  channeled  into  manufacturing, 
mining,  electrjc  power,  and  transport.  Fi- 
nancing for  agriculture,  for  both  economic 
and  social  purposes,  accounted  for  a  total 
of  23.3  percent:  financing  for  preponderantly 
social  investments,  such  as  potable  water 
supply  and  sanitation,  housing  and  educa- 
tion, totaled  28  percent.  The  balance  con- 
sisted of  credit  operations  for  exports  and 
technical  assistance. 

2.  Fields  of  activity:  During  its  4  years  of 
operations,  the  Bank  has  channeled  its  funds 
chieflv  into  the  following  fields  of  activities: 
manufacturing  (23.2  percent),  agriculture 
(24  5  percent),  potable  water  and  sanitation 
(17.6  percent),  housing  (17.2  percent),  and 
power  and  transport  (10.9  percent).  The 
balance  consists  of  financing  commitments 
lesser  in  volume  but  nonetheless  significant 
in  such  areas  as  higher  education,  prelnvest- 
ment  and  financing  for  exports  of  capital 
goods.  These  credits  have  been  drawn  from 
the  three  chief  resources  available  to  us: 
the  ordinary  capital  of  the  Bank,  its  Fund 
for  Special  Operations,  and  the  Social  Prog- 
%  ress  Trust  Fund  which  we  administer  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Major  attention  has  been  maintained  dur- 
ing 1964  on  these  fundamental  fields,  which 
have  the  additional  merit  of  eliminating 
duplication  or  competition  with  other  sources 
of  international  financing. 

As  In  earlier  periods,  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  tinancing  last  year  was  chan- 
neled substantially  through  public  and  pri- 
vate development  agencies.  We  authorized 
10  loans  aggregating  $82.6  million  from 
ordinary  capital   and  the  Fund  for  Special 


education  and  advanced  training.  We  au- 
thorized 8  operations  totaling  slightly  over 
$13  million  for  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Peru,  rais- 
ing to  18  our  loans  to  date  in  this  field,  ag- 
gregating $31  million. 

In  1964.  the  Bank  launched  its  activities 
in  the  new  field  of  medium  term  financing 
for  exports  of  capital  goods.  The  purpose 
of  this  new  mechanism,  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Is  to  help  strengthen 
Intrareglonal  trade.  Eleven  million  dollars 
have  so  far  been  committed  In  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico  from  an  over- 
all authorization  of  $30  million.  These  op- 
erations were  only  recently  set  in  motion; 
the  efficient  participation  of  the  national 
agencies  through  which  we  are  channeling 
these  funds  Justifies  our  expectation  that  the 
committed  resources  will  be  rapidly  absorbed 
in  the  Immediate  future. 

To  complete  this  report  on  our  flnanclng 
activities,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state 
that  we  have  approved  17  new  loans  total- 
ing $95  million  since  the  first  of  this  year. 
These  figures  represent  new  global  develop- 
ment loans  to  Argentina,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, El  Salvador,  Panama  and  Peru;  siz- 
able financing  for  a  private  petrochemical 
enterprise  In  Argentina;  investments  in 
ports,  power  and  highways  in  Brazil,  Colom- 
bia and  Honduras:  contributions  to  housing 
and  water  supply  projects  In  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Sal- 
vador, Mexico  and  Venezuela,  and  lastly,  a 
financing  operation  for  the  National  Univer- 
sity of  A'^unclon. 

3.  Technical  assistance  activities:  During 
the  past  year,  the  Bank  continued  to  expand 
Its  technical  assistance  activities  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  helping  to  prepare  Its 
member  countries  for  a  more  effective  ab- 
sorption of  external  financial  resources  and 
for  a  maximum  return  on  matching  funds 
in  local  currency.  During  our  5-year  exist- 
ence, the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  and 
our  Bank  have  been  the  two  agencies  which, 
In  view  of  the  number  and  value  of  our  pre- 


Onerations  to  naticn.il  devclopmciH  agenricsviPvestir.cnt  and  tcrhnlcal  assir.ance  opera- 
tions, have  been  most  Important  and  influ- 
ential in  this  field  In  Latin  America.  It  is 
worth  recalling  that   as  of   today   we   have 


in  Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile.  Nicaragua.  Pan- 
ama, Paragtiay.  and  Venezuela  and  to  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Economic  Inte- 
gration. 

We  also  authorized  a  total  of  814.2  million 
in  direct  financing  to  private  enterprise  for 
seven  projects  in  Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile, 
Colombia,  and  Peru.  The  fields  In  which 
these  credits  were  extended  were  the  paper 
and  cellulose  Industry  In  Argentina.  Brazil, 
and  Chile:  refractory  materials  In  Brazil; 
cultivation  of  the  African  palm  in  Colombia, 
and  irrigation  In  Peru.  By  the  close  of  1964, 
we  had  totaled  more  than  $90  million  In  di- 
rect financing  to  40  private  projects. 

Agricultural  financing  was  provided  from 
our  various  funds  to  14  projects  during  1964. 
aggregating  S70  million.  The  beneficiary 
countries  were  Argentina,  for  agriculttiral 
mechanization;  Brazil,  for  supervised  credit 
in  the  Northeast:  Chile,  Mexico,  and  Peru 
for  irrigation  projects;  Colombia,  for  a  di- 
versification program  in  the  coffee -growing 
districts  and  replacement  of  imported  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials;  Costa  Rica,  for 
feeder  roads  and  supervised  credit  In  rural 
settlement  areas,  and  to  Nicaragua,  for  live- 
stock development,  agricultural  diversifica- 
tion, and  Irrigation. 

Also  from  the  three  various  funds,  we  ap- 
proved 15  loans  for  $44  million  in  water  sup- 
ply and  sewerage  projects  In  Argentina, 
Brazil.  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala. 
Haiti.  Honduras.  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 

In  the  housing  field,  we  approved  6  opera- 
tions aggregating  more  than  $27  million  for 
five  countries  (Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Nlcaragxia.  and  Paraguay^ ,  financed  exclu- 
sively by  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

One  of  the  sectors  which  received  a  major 
share  of  our  attention  during  1964  was  higher 


appropriated  about  $35  million,  in  reimburs- 
able and  nonreimbursable  funds,  for  these 
purposes. 

In  1964,  92  technical  assistance  operations 
aggregating  more  than  $10  million  were  au- 
thorized from  otu-  various  funds.  Many  of 
these  operations  were  designed  to  finance 
the  prep.aration  of  projects  for  agriculture, 
industy,  mining,  economic,  and  social  In- 
frastr-j.cture,  technical  support  activities, 
institutional  improvement  and  the  training 
of  personnel  from  development  banks  and 
agencies  responsible  for  agrarian,  housing 
and  sanitation  policy. 

Noteworthy  among  prelnvestment  loans 
have  been  those  granted  for  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  studies  on  iron  ore 
deposits  !n  Argentina  and  Brazil;  credits  to 
the  National  Economic  Development  Bank 
In  Brazil  for  the  preparation  of  specific  proj- 
ects and  assistance  In  the  organization  of 
Industrial  enterprises,  to  the  Government 
of  Honduras  for  studies  of  a  new  pulp  and 
paper  mill  and  to  the  Venezuelan  Develop- 
ment Corporation  for  technical  and  eco- 
nomical feasibility  studies  in  industry  and 
agriculture;  loans  to  the  Government  of 
Guatemala,  the  National  Water  Supply  and 
Sanitation  Service  of  Costa  Rica  and  the 
municipality  of  Guayaquil  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  feasibility  studies  relating  to  im- 
provement of  water  supply  and  sewerage 
services,  and  the  credits  extended  for  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  National 
Engineering  University  of  Peru  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  same  country  for  the 
planning  of  construction  of  supplementary 
Irrigation  Installations  and  feeder  roads  in 
the  Peruvian  sierra. 


During  1964,  the  Bank  continued  Its  train- 
ing programs  for  experts  engaged  in  the  pro- 
graming and  administration  of  development 
financing,  conducted  directly  and  in  partici- 
pation with  other  Institutions,  under  wlilch 
to  date  2,000  Latin  Americans  have  received 
instructions  In  these  fields.  The  most  Im- 
portant of  these  programs  are  the  periodic 
courses  offered  at  IDB  headquarters,  our  con- 
tinuing Joint  program  with  the  Center  for 
Latin  American  Monetary  Studies,  support 
of  the  Lntin  American  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Planning,  and  various 
courses  which  we  sponsor  for  the  training  of 
experts  In  farm  credit  and  in  housing  and 
sanltiitlon  policies.  Mention  should  al.so  be 
made  of  the  .special  courses  in  the  field  orga- 
nized last  year  by  the  IDB,  particularly  in 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Paraguay. 
Along  the  same  lines,  we  provide  assistance 
for  a  planning  course  In  Central  America 
and  lubtructlon  for  agrarian  reform  In  Peru. 
4.  New  spheres  of  activity:  As  a  result  of 
the  Increase  in  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  and  the  proposed  merger 
of  its  functions  with  those  of  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  the  Board  of  Governors 
at  its  meeting  in  P.mama  urged  tlie  Bank 
to  continue  financing,  through  the  enlarged  - 
Fund  for  Special  Operations,  those  economic 
and  social  development  projects  previously 
financed  from  these  sources. 

Our  Board  of  Executive  Directors  has  re- 
cently discussed  the  possibility  of  broaden- 
ing some  of  these  activities  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

(a)  Prelnvestment  and  project  prepara- 
tion: Although  the  Bank  has  done  pioneer 
work  In  this  field,  we  think  the  time  has 
come  to  expand  this  particular  activity. 
Our  decision  is  based  on  widespread  Latin 
American  experience,  indicating  that  the 
preparatory  stage  of  global  programs  has  not 
been  followed  by  an  equally  dynamic  prepa- 
ration of  specific  projects  leading  to  effective 
fulfillment  of  program  goals.  There  is  no 
point  in  pausing  to  analyze  this  anomaly 
liere;  we  wish  merely  to  stress  In  this  con- 
nection tiie  need  lor  creating  tiie  syt-Lem  and 
machinery  that  can  achieve  organized  and 
expert  elabontlon  of  investment  projects  for 
development. 

The  Bank  Is  prepared  to  support,  through 
Us  loans,  the  sound  operation  of  public, 
semlpublic  or  private  agencies  which,  in 
keeping  with  the  priorities  of  development 
programs,  can  become  centers  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  specific  projects.  We  are  equally 
prepared  to  finance  general  studies  on  nat- 
ural resources,  m.'inpower  supply,  markets, 
and  other  aspects  which  must  be  clarified  if 
productive  resources  are  to  be  efficiently 
mobilized.  It  is  only  logical  that  this  course 
of  action  should  also  Include  possible  financ- 
ing for  engineering  studies  and  other  tech- 
nical analyses  In  connection  with  infrastruc- 
ture projects,  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  new  Industries,  rural  development 
and  land  settlement,  diversification  in  cer- 
tain areas  traditionally  producing  basic  com- 
modities, etc.  We  also  believe  that  we  can 
serve  a  useful  purpose  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects that  are  multinational  in  scope  or  re- 
lated to  the  general  economic  Integration 
process. 

We  have  been  considerably  encouraged  In 
our  definition  of  these  tjisks  by  the  work  of 
the  CIAP  and  by  our  Interchange  of  experi- 
ences with  the  Latin  American  Institute  for 
Economic  and  Social  Planning  and  other 
agencies 

(b)  Rural  development :  The  achievements 
of  our  institution  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional flnanclng  of  agriculture  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  undertakings  which  have 
not  yet  received  funds  from  abroad.  Care- 
ful consideration  has  been  given  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  broader  flnanclng  for  rural  elec- 
trification,   for    systems    to    Improve    farm 
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marketing,  investments  to  combat  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  etc. 

Thought  has  also  been  given,  at  the  exec- 
„rive  level  to  the  advisability  of  extending 
.  irrent  mechanisms  of  agricultural  flnanc- 
V2  in  specific  fields  to  cover  integrated 
c<;mmunlty  development  through  overall 
'Q^s'd''ration  of  the  investments  required  to 
imn'-ove  the  productivity  and  well-being  of 
••irm  communities.  The  Bank  is  now  ac- 
tively studying  projects  along  these  lines  pre- 
sented  by    the    Governments    of    Peru    and 

With  reference  to  community  develop- 
ment may  I  point  out  that,  despite  the  keen 
interest  of  our  institution  in  assisting  proj- 
ects of  this  type  and  despite  some  impor- 
tant technological  progress  on  a  regional  and 
'latlonal  scale  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problem,  we  are  still  only  beginning  to 
acquire  the  Institutional  machinery  and  per- 
sonnel essential  for  the  management  of  these 
programs. 

(CI  Urban  development:  We  also  propose 
♦0  broaden  our  approach,  which  has  thus  far 
tjeen  concentrated  on  important  specific 
proposals,  to  Include  housing  and  sanitation 
Dollcles  based  on  a  criterion  of  Integrated 
'urban  development.  A  team  of  experts 
which  has  been  collaborating  with  us  on  this 
matter  has  made  useful  recommendations  in 
this  respect.  We  propose  to  help  achieve 
•balartced  urban  development  based  on  sound 
area  planning  and  on  administration  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  housing,  education,  san- 
itation, and  other  needs  o'  community  liv- 
ing. 

Along  these  s:.me  lines,  the  Bank  has  as- 
signed great  Importance  to  the  Initiation  of 
a  joint  undertaking  with  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Municipal  Organization.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  municipalities  if  properly  assisted 
can  meet  community  welfare  requirements 
more  effectively  than  they  have  In  the  past. 
As  a  means  of  endowing  small  and  Inter- 
mediate municipalities  with  Investment 
funds  for  these  purposes,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  establishment  or  strength- 
ening of  suitable  development  and  credit 
systems  In  whose  activities  our  cooperation 
could  be  useful.  In  conjunction  with  that 
Organization,  we  have  called  a  meeting  in 
Washington  next  December  for  an  exchange 
of  views  and  experiences  on  this  subject. 

(d)  Technical  and  vocational  education: 
The  Bank's  Board  of  Executive  Directors  be- 
lieves. In  the  light  of  our  experience,  that  It 
is  time  to  extend  our  work  to  a  field  which, 
while  not  properly  included  under  the  head- 
ing of  higher  education,  docs  bear  on  tech- 
nical and  applied  training,  a  sector  that  is 
becoming  Increasingly  essential.  The  forms 
such  financing  might  take  will  undoubtedly 
differ  in  accordance  with  the  educational 
system  of  the  several  countries:  In  general, 
however,  we  will  promote  undertakings  de- 
signed to  train  experts  and  professionals  at 
the  Intermediate  level,  which  calls  for  sup- 
port of  what  is  generally  termed  technical  or 
vocational  education. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  extend  financing  In  the  field  of  high- 
er education  to  the  various  areas  of  public 
health  and.  In  general,  to  undertake  activi- 
ties which  infiuence  the  approach  of  the 
governments  to  social  and  cultural  prob- 
lems, within  the  framework  of  a  flexible  and 
unified  concept  of  the  mission  of  the  Latin 
American  University. 

The  roundtables  scheduled  for  this  meet- 
ing on  "Higher  Education  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can Development"  will  provide  valuable  data 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  interesting  and 
inspiring  role  as  the  "Bank  of  the  Latin 
American  University."  For  this  reason,  I 
particularly  appreciate  the  participation  in 
these  discussions  of  the  distinguished  Intel- 
lectuals and  university  leaders  who  have 
Identified  themselves  with  oiu-  alms  by  offer- 
ing to  share  their  very  worthwhile  experl- 
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ences  on  the  international  level  or  in  their 
own  countries. 

5.  Utilization  of  IDB  funds:  One  of  the 
most  significant  developments  during  1964 
was  the  progressively  higher  rate  at  which 
beneficiaries  of  the  Bank's  operations  are 
making  use  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal and  the  translation  of  this  Increased 
absorption   into  tangible  achievements. 

Our  fourth  year  of  operations  has.  con- 
sequently, confronted  us  with  the  need  to 
expand  and  to  Improve  the  effectlven^s  of 
our  services  associated  with  loan  dlsburue- 
ments  and  with  technical  supervision  of  proj- 
ects. It  was  inevitable  that.  In  the  early 
period,  the  activities  of  the  Bank  should 
have  concentrated  on  credit  negotiations,  de- 
fining the  conditions  under  which  our  funds 
would  be  mobilized  to  support^national  en- 
deavors. We  may  ^ay  that,  during  the  past 
18  months,  this  concern  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  vigorous  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  management  to  put  committed 
funds  to  work  as  productively  and  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible,  without  sacrificing  the  nat- 
ural financial  and  technical  safeguards  which 
a  credit  agency  such  as  ours  must  consist- 
ently maintain. 

We  take  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that 
there  are  no  defaults  outstanding  among  the 
Bank's  borrowers  In  the  payment  of  either 
principal  or  interest.  The  great  majority  of 
the  programs  we  have  approved  are  In  execu- 
tion, and  only  In  exceptional  cases  have  we 
encountered  difficulties  that  naight  be  re- 
garded as  serious  threats  to  their  full  im- 
plementation. In  such  special  cases,  the 
Bank  provides  its  cooperation— a  new  form 
of  our  technical  assistance  activities— in  re- 
solving these  difficulties  jointly  vrtth  the 
loan  beneficiaries. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  disbursements 
reached  almost  $200  million  in  1964,  a  figure 
which  represents  almost  the  entire  amount  of 
loan  funds  utilized  during  the  3  previous 
years.  Disbursements  today  total  $470  mil- 
lion, comparing  very  favorably  with  the  total 
volume  of  funds  committed,  with  the  In- 
herent characteristics  of  development  financ- 
ing, and  with  the  experience  of  other  nation- 
al and  International  sources  of  long-term 
development  credits. 

The  rate  of  material  execution  of  projects 
Indicates  a  rising  trend  at  present.  For  ex- 
ample, power  InsUllatlons  now  underway 
in  several  member  countries  will  increase 
their  generating  capacity  by  1,740.000  kilo- 
watts; 8,300  kilometers  of  transmission  and 
subtransmlsslon  lines  are  being  laid,  and 
distribution  systems  are  being  Installed  or 
extended  in  more  than  90  localities. 

Also  in  an  advanced  state  of  execution  are 
various  projects  calling  for  the  construction 
of  300  kilometers  of  main  highways;  a  sim- 
ilar extension  of  feeder  roads  has  been  opened 
for  service  In  various  rural  areas. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  15  new  industrial  plants  had  already 
been  started  up  and  work  had  been  com- 
pleted on  the  expansion  of  productive  capac- 
ity for  4  other  plants;  7  new  plants  were 
under  construction  and  another  14  were  be- 
ing expanded.  In  addition,  with  the  re- 
sources provided  under  38  lines  of  credit  ex- 
tended to  development  Institutions,  1,500 
subloa^s  had  been  granted  for  industrial  and 
mining  purposes. 

In  agriculture,  close  to  93,000  subloans  had 
been  granted  by  the  same  date  to  inter- 
mediate and  small-scale  farm  producers 
under  overall  credits  approved  by  the  Bank. 
More  than  1,400,000  hectares  are  being 
brought  under  cxiltivatlon  or  increasing  their 
yields  as  a  result  of  hrlgatlon,  drainage 
works,  and  other  practices  designed  to  im- 
prove land  vise.  In  this  connection,  we  may 
single  out  the  irrigation  projects  being 
financed  by  the  Bank  In  Argentina,  Chile, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  where  we  are  contribut- 
ing to  14  intermediate  and  large-scale  irri- 
gation   projects     covering    almost    500,000 


hecUres;  8  of  these  projects  have  already 
been  completed,  and  work  Is  progressing 
rapidly  on  the  others.  Mexico  has  allocated 
73  percent  of  Its  total  flnanclng  from  the 
Bank  to  projects  of  this  type. 

In  the  hoxising  fleld,  as  of  March  31.  the 
Bank  had  approved  30  loans  totaling  almost 
$200  million  for'^the  construction  of  approxi- 
mately 231,000  housing  units;  64.000  units 
had  been  completed  on  that  date  and  an 
equal  number  were  in  various  stages  of  con- 
struction. 

Progress  has  continued  In  the  execution 
of  water  supply  and  sewerage  projects  In 
communities  ranging  from  rural  hamlets  of 
less  than  1,000  Inhabitants  to  such  great 
cities  with  a  population  of  millions  as  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Santiago.  To 
date,  306  water  and  70  sewer  systems  have 
been  completed,  and  356  water  and  37  sewer 
systems  are  under  construction.  Once  all 
these  projects,  covering  2,050  systems  and 
1320  towns  and  cities,  have  been  completed, 
more  than  23,600,000  persons  will  benefit  from 
these  basic  services. 

To  understand  the  many  ramifications  of 
the  use  of  our  funds.  It  is  not  enough  to 
view  the  process  solely  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  Bank;  the  dlfl^cultles  encountered  by 
the  member  countries  in  absorbing  external 
resources  must  be  visualized  as  well.     Pos- 
sibilities  of   international   public  flnanclng 
have,    unquestionably,    expanded    apace    in 
recent  years,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
long-term  foreign  loans  authorized  to  Latin 
American  countries  climbed  from  an  average 
of  $300  million  a  year  during  the  1950'8  to 
almost  $1  billion  a  year  between  1961  and 
1964.    If   these   augmented   resources  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  produce  their  full  bene- 
fits within  our  current  economic  framework, 
this  has  been  due  to  some  of  the  following 
catises.  among  others. 

Since  International  public  credit  has  so 
far  been  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the 
prospective  mobilization  of  domestic  re- 
soiu-ces.  It  Is  obvious  that  problems  affecting 
the  existence  or  mobilization  of  these  re- 
sources must  also  affect  the  entire  process 
of  capital  formation  based  on  foreign  assist- 
ance. It  Is  often  Incorrectly  assimaed  that. 
If  external  financing  is  available,  its  local 
counterpart  will  be  readily  found. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  powerful  factors 
conspire  to  restrict  the  supply  of  local  flnanc- 
lng on  the  requisite  conditions.  One  of 
these,  of  course,  is  inflation  which  makes 
It  impossible  to  maintain  the  true  value 
committed  in  Latin  American  ctirrencles  for 
the  execution  of  given  projects.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. Many  projects  have  been  abandoned 
or  seriously  delayed  by  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  borrowers  in  securing  supple- 
mentary funds  to  enable  them  to  reestab- 
lish the  real  values  on  which  the  investment 
was  originally  based. 

The  Latin  American  experience  has  shown 
that  Inflation  not  only  conspires  against  the 
formation  of  domestic  savings  but  also 
heavily  handicaps  the  absorption  of  inter- 
national resources  and  the  proper  servicing 
of  contracted  obligations.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  Inflationary  pressures  drastically 
distort  the  financing  of  private  enterprises 
and  the  fiscal  system  designed  to  finance 
public  commitments. 

Shortcomings  in  fiscal,  budget,  and  treas- 
ury systems  are  further  obstacles  to  external 
financing.  Inadequate  administrative  sys- 
tems prevent  the  payment  of  government 
contributions  as  scheduled  or,  if  the  funds 
are  forthcoming,  they  cannot  be  used  for 
their  Intended  purpose  as  originally  planned. 
Many  public  agencies  dependent  on  budget- 
ary appropriations  fall  far  behind  In  essen- 
tial Investment  contributions,  thereby 
delaying  the  dlsbtu-sement  of  external 
financing  or  creating  irregular  situations  in 
which  the  part  of  the  project  financed  from 
abroad  Is  executed  but  not  the  part  financed 
with  local  funds. 
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I  have  mentioned  the  lack  of  projects  even 
In  countries  which  already  have  experience 
In  the  planning  process.  This  dearth  often 
results  from  the  lack  of  a  public  adminis- 
tration capable  of  fulfllling  its  function  of 
channeling  national  Investment. 

This  shortcoming  is  also  apparent  in  con- 
nection with  financing  contracted  or  under 
negotiation.  Only  recently  have  a  number 
of  our  countries  begun  to  amend  their  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  legislation  to  fa- 
cilitate the  negotiation  of  external  financing. 
In  many  cases,  serious  failings  and  delays 
are  caused  by  protracted  legislative  process- 
ing or  by  resolutions  and  rulings  handed 
down  by  authorities  keyed  to  slower  pace 
than  that  demanded  by  contemporary 
development. 

6.  Programing  and  institutional  reforms: 
Important  progress  was  made  during  1964 
by  the  Latin  American  countries  In  their 
efforts  to  fulfill  the  tasks  mutually  agreed 
upon  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  economic  and  social 
development  programing  and  to  moderniza- 
tion of  their  institutional  systems  in  keeping 
with  such  development.  As  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  the 
Inter-American  Bank  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
presented  a  special  report  on  this  subject, 
which  includes  a  full  outline  of  our  role  In 
those  endeavors. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as 
an  effective  general  staff  for  coordination  of 
the  various  undertakings  embodying  inter- 
American  economic  and  social  policy,  and  the 
initiation  of  its  work  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  important  factors  in  individual 
and  collective  efforts  by  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  system. 

The  Joint  activities  of  the  OAS.  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America,  the 
Latin  American  Institute  for  Economic  and 
Social  Planning  and  the  Bank  are  now  be- 
ginning to  yield  valuable  results  in  the 
preparation  of  development  programs  in 
Uruguay.  Paraguay,  and  Central  America. 

In  addition  to  our  active  participation  In 
several  of  the  national  plans  that  have  been 
drafted  by  most  of  our  countries — Venezuela. 
Colombia.  Chile.  Bolivia,  Panama,  and  Hon- 
duras— we  have  begun  intensive  preparations 
for  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  financ- 
ing group  to  provide  adequate  external  re- 
sources for  Ecuador's  development  program. 
This  group  will  be  formally  constituted 
within  the  ne.xt  few  weeks;  the  principal 
capital-exporting  countries  and  interna- 
tional credit  organizations  will  be  repre- 
sented In  Its  membership.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that,  in  this  undertaking,  for 
the  first  time  technical  contributions  have 
also  been  sought  from  other  Latin  American 
countries  which,  owing  to  their  broader  expe- 
rience in  certain  fields,  can  Insure  more 
effective  Implementation  of  the  Ecuadorian 
program  by  supplying  expert  services  and 
other  forms  of  technical  assistance. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  com- 
parative evaluation  of  experiences  in  devel- 
opment planning  has  also  led  to  constructive 
criticism  to  the  effect  that  efficient  plan 
preparation  alone  Is  Insufficient  and  that  It 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  adjustment  of 
public  Institutional  mechanisms  to  the  pro- 
posed goals.  There  is  also  an  evident  need 
for  closer  coordination  between  the  respon- 
sibilities Of  the  public  sector  and  the  Initia- 
tives of  the  private  sector. 

Our  credit  activity  has  enabled  us  to  col- 
laborate in  the  work  of  readjusting  and  set- 
ting up  institutional  machinery  in  many  of 
our  member  countries;  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  Bank  has  actually  served  £is  a  catalyst. 
In  our  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  Report 
for  1964,  we  have  provided  a  detailed  account 
of  this  function  of  the  IDB  In  the  four 
specific  fields  entrusted  to  us  under  the  act 
of   Bogota:    rural   development,   low-Income 


housing,   water  supply  and  sanitation,   and 
higher  education. 

We  might  cite,  by  way  of  example,  the 
reorganization  of  the  Paraguayan  Housing 
Institute,  the  rcoiganl/ation  of  the 
Ecuadorian  Housing  Bank  and  the  continu- 
ing reinforcement  of  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tems in  several  Latin  American  countries. 
In  regard  to  agrarian  reform  and  rural  de- 
velopment, enactment  of  the  agrarian  reform 
laws  in  Brazil.  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  Institutional  mechanisms  for 
their  Implementation  deserve  mention.  In 
the  field  of  water  supply  and  sanitary  works, 
we  may  refer  to  the  drafting  of  the  Integral 
sanitary  works  plan  in  Argentina  for  1965- 
69;  the  establishment  of  the  Sanitary  Works 
Institute  in  Ecuador,  the  Autonomous  Met- 
ropolitan Water  Authority  of  Haiti  and  the 
Nationiil  Runil  Water  Supply  Service  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  Sanitary  Works  Corpora- 
tion of  Asuncion  and  the  preparation  of  the 
national  water  supply  plan. 

Our  efforts  to  bring  about  changes  In  in- 
stitutional, administrative,  legal,  and  ac- 
counting systems  have  been  financed  by 
loans  from  both  the  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Bank's  own  resources.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  useful  to  mention  our  technical  as- 
sistance operations  with  the  Latin  American 
development  banks,  which  are  aimed  at  in- 
creasing their  operating  efficiency,  estab- 
lishing criteria  for  project  selection  and 
evaluation,  improving  their  Institutional  and 
accounting  organization,  training  their  per- 
sonnel, etc. 

We  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  re- 
examine experiences  and  compare  views  with 
150  public  and  private  Latin  American  de- 
velopment agencies  early  last  December  when 
the  Bank  held  the  first  meeting  of  Latin 
American  development  financing  Institu- 
tions. This  assembly  not  only  provided  In- 
disputable evidence  of  the  special  Importance 
acquired  by  these  Investment  institutions  In 
recent  years  but  also  served  to  pool  valuable 
knowledge  of  mutual  benefit.  It  was  a  source 
of  satisfaction  for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank 
to  learn  on  that  occasion  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  become  truly  a  "centra^  bank"  serving 
the  Latin  American  developtnent  agencies. 
Our  Board  of  Executive  Directors  and  our 
management  Intend  to  Increase  this  role  of 
the  Bank,  which  represents  not  only  an  In- 
telligent approach  to  the  expansion  of  our 
credit  activities  In  Latin  America,  but  also 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  national  fi- 
nancing systems  in  each  of  our  member 
countries. 

Again,  during  the  last  PAO  regional  meet- 
ing, the  Bank  sponsored  the  first  seminar  on 
Latin  American  agricultural  financing  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  Vifia  del  Mar,  Chile.  This 
meeting,  attended  by  more  than  241  farm 
credit  experts,  also  supplied  valuable  in- 
formation and  useful  suggestions  for  greater 
effectiveness  in  our  vital  work  of  helping  to 
finance  rural  development  in  our  countries. 

7.  Increase  In  resources:  The  past  year 
and  the  first  part  of  this  year  should  be 
considered  as  the  most  Important  period  to 
date  in  the  Bank's  history  In  connection  with 
efforts  aimed  at  supplementation  and  ex- 
pansion of  ovu"  funds. 

When  the  agreement  establishing  the  In- 
ter-Amerlcan Bank  entered  Into  force  at  the 
end  of  1959.  plans  called  for  an  Institution 
with  resources  of  less  than  $1  billion.  This 
represented  a  little  under  $530  million  in 
actual  contributions  by  the  member  coun- 
tries to  the  ordinary  capital  resources  and 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  The  bal- 
ance, consisting  of  obligations  for  callable 
capital  based  primarily  on  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment of  $200  million,  must  be  viewed  In  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  other  International 
financing  agencies.  As  you  will  recall,  addi- 
tional funds  amounting  to  $394  million  were 
made  available  In  1861  on  the  basis  of  our 


administration  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund. 

Since  1964,  the  following  progress  has  been 
made: 

(a)  An  Increase  of  50  percent  In  the  re 
sources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations' 
representing  slightly  more  than  $73  mlUlon 
In  contributions  fully   paid  In  by  April  of 
last  year; 

(b)  The  approval  by  19  of  our  member 
countries  of  a  billion-dollar  Increase  In  our 
callable  capital,  with  over  $400  million  of 
that  amount  to  be  subscribed  by  the  US 
Government; 

(c)  An  additional  contribution  in  Febru- 
ary of  livst  year  by  our  principal  shareholder 
of  $131  million  to  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund; 

(d)  Ratification  of  your  resolution  pro- 
posed at  the  Panama  meeting  in  April  1964 
to  merge  the  operations  of  the  Social  Prog, 
ress  Trust  Fund  In  the  future  with  those  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  and  to  aug- 
ment the  latter  by  $900  million  for  1965, 1966 
and  1967,  by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  in  19  of  our  20  member  countries; 
the  first  Installment  of  almost  $300  million 
of  the  Increase  Is  expected  to  be  fully  paid 
In  by  the  end  of  June  of  this  year. 

The  foregoing  permits  us  to  state  that  our 
Institution  has  now,  when  counting  our  own 
funds  and  those  we  administer,  in  current 
resources  and  commitments  to  1967.  a  finan- 
cial structure  of  more  than  $2.6  billion. 
This  amount  Includes  the  U.S.  subscription 
of  $611  million  to  our  callable  capital,  of 
which  almost  one-half  has  already  been  com- 
mitted. 

The  active  support  provided  by  our  mem- 
ber  countries  In  the  form  of  direct  contribu- 
tlons,  trust  resources,  and  subscriptions  to 
additional  quotas  and  to  Increased  callable 
capital  has  served  to  finance  loans  totaling 
$1,260.6  million  to  date.  This  support  also 
ensures  our  prospects  for  maintaining  the 
present  pace  of  operations  over  the  next  3 
years  and  for  projecting  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  the  annual  volume  of  operations. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  normal 
process  of  amortization,  particularly  on  loans 
chargeable  to  the  Bank's  own  resources,  is 
gradually  expanding  our  available  resources. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  capital  repay- 
ment received  in  our  three  "windows"  aggre- 
gates $13.2  million.  By  the  end  of  1967.  con- 
sidering only  those  loans  authorized  by  the 
close  of  1964,  cumulative  amortizations  will 
exceed  $115  million. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Bank 
will  be  self-financing  at  the  end  of  this  3- 
year  period,  since  It  must  maintain  the  same 
or  a  progressively  higher  rate  of  operations. 
To  this  end,  the  Bank  management,  inter- 
preting your  wish  to  continue  this  dynamic 
pace,  will  propose  the  measures  it  believes 
best  suited  to  provide  for  future  require- 
ments. 

8.  Placement  of  Issues:  We  need  to  de- 
scribe in  more  specific  terms  the  Bank's  far- 
ranging  efforts  to  attract  resources  in  various 
markets  through  the  mechanism  of  market- 
ing IDB  bonds.  Two  new  Issues  totaling  $150 
million  were  floated  in  the  United  States  in 
1964.  while  one  Issue  each  In  Germany  and 
England,  the  first  in  each  country,  aggregated 
$23.4  million.  The  conditions  governing 
these  transactions  are  comparable  to  those 
of  other  International  financing  agencies,  as 
Indicated  by  the  AAA  rating  consistently 
assigned  to  our  Issues  by  top  New  York  fi- 
nancial analysts. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  technique 
of  selling  participations  In  our  ordinary  loans 
continued  to  be  employed  throughout  the 
past  year;  23  participations  were  sold,  with- 
out our  guarantee  In  accordance  with  our 
regular  practice,  for  an  aggregate  of  $5,297,- 
124.  This  brings  our  sales  to  231  participa- 
tions for  a  total  of  822.2  million  to  date,  dis- 
tributed among  44  U.S.  commercial  banks,  13 
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Furcpean  banks  and  2  Canadian  banks.  In 
HdS  to  the  united  Nations  Special  Fund. 
ThP  accumulation  of  a  sqund  portfolio  and 
thifirm  -support  received  from  the  member 
^nntrles  together  with  our  institutional  and 
SiS-ative   consolidation,    have   ensured 
^iccei  of  those  procedures  lor  obtaining 
Sdn^nal    resources    on    the    Internationa 
Spiul  markets.    The  IDB  management  will 
^ntmue  to  employ  these  techniques  as  dlc- 
S  b-^our  requirements.    The  restrictions 
^Dosed  bv  many  of  the  capital-exporting 
Sries  in  their  financial  m..rkets.  espe- 
rtAi'v  vith  reference  to  bond  Issues,  should  be 
kern  in  mind.    These  limitations  often  make 
it  impossible  to  offer  international  financing 
'Uncles  like  the  Bank  full  assurance  of  re- 
Mvery  en  their  resources.     Nevertheless.  In 
view  of  the  understanding  of  this  situation 
demonstrated  to  date  by  the  governments  of 
the  developed  countries  and  of  their  repeated 
intention  of  collaborating  in  the  development 
of  Latin  America,  we  can  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Bank  will  be 
able  to  continue  supplementing  its  ordinary 
capital  bv  means  of  such  transactions. 

la  this"  connection,  the  Geneva  conference 
recommended,  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  participating  deleg.ations,  that  "meas- 
ures consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
various  development  programs  should  be 
adopted  by  both  industrialized  and  devel- 
oping countries  to  promote  the  flow  of  capi- 
tal into  developing  countries.  Such  meas- 
ures should  include  the  opening  of  capital 
markets  to  the  developing  countries,  either 
directly  or  through  national  or  multilateral 
iLstitutious— including  regional  development 

banks." 

9  Financing  operations  with  nonmember 
countries:  One  of  the  topics  for  discussion 
on  the  agenda  of  this  meeting  will  be  con- 
sideration of  the  report  by  the  IDB  Board  of 
Executive  Directors  on  financial  contribu- 
tions by  nonmember  countries  employing 
our  multilateral  organization. 

The  report  aims  at  presenting  a  systematic, 
documented  picture  of  otu-  Institutions  re- 
cently Initiated  activities  in  this  area.  We 
hope  to  receive  observations  from  the  mem- 
ber countries  during  this  meeting  or  at  some 
later  date,  which  wUl  serve  to  heighten  the 
effectiveness  of  these  initiatives  that  have 
been  a  persisting  source  of  primary  concern 
lor  those  cotin tries. 

The  report  shows  that  during  the  past  3 
vears  the  Bank  has  not  only  made  use  of  the 
ilmlted  facilities  offered  by  capital  markets 
outride  the  United  States  but  has  also  bene- 
fited from  other  agreements;  Canada  and 
Spain  deserve  particular  mention  in  this 
regard. 

In  December  of  last  year,  we  signed  an 
aereement  with  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  administration  of 
10  million  Canadian  dollars  contributed  by 
that  country  for  soft  loans,  to  be  utilized 
primarily  for  prein vestment  purposes  and 
for  social  and  educational  Infrastructure, 
on  terms  of  up  to  50  years  and  Interest  of 
three-quarters  of  1  percent.  Only  a  few 
days  ago,  we  completed  arrangements  with 
that  country  for  parallel  use  of  up  to  $15 
mUllon  of  our  ordinary  resources  for  pro- 
ductive economic  development  projects  on 
suitable  terms  and  Interest  rates. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
contract  recently  signed  with  Spain.  That 
country  has  loaned  tis  the  amount  of  $12.5 
miUion  for  12  years  at  434 -percent  interest, 
which  can  be  expanded  by  an  additional  $7.5 
million  In  participations  for  credits  under 
which  our  borrowers  have  placed  orders, 
within  the  system  of  International  competi- 
tion. In  that  country. 

The  Interest  evinced  by  two  other  nations 
Is  also  Important.  In  June  of  last  year,  the 
British  Government  officially  announced  Its 
Intention  of  committing  up  to  the  equivalent 
of  820  million  In  pounds  sterling  to  be  chan- 
neled through  the  Bank.    Our  English  bond 


issue  mentioned  above,  for  the  equivalent  of 
58.4  million  was  charged  to  this  fund,  and 
negotiations  are  underway  for  utilization  of 
the  $11.6  million  remainder. 

The  Netherlands  has  also  manifested  Its 
willingness  to  channel  up  to  $10  million 
through  our  operating  mechanisms  over  a 
period  of  2  years;  this  proposal  is  now  being 
considered  by  both  sides. 

The  Bank  has  been  prepared  to  explore  and 
consider  various  mechanisms  for  utilization 
of  financial  resources  from  nonmember 
countries  as  described  In  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Executive  Directors  cited.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  best  system  from  our  sUnd- 
point  is  prospective  bond  issues,  direct  gov- 
ernment loans,  or  participation  sales  per- 
mitting free  use  of  additional  contributions 
to  our  ordinary  capital. 

The  fact  that  a  large  share  of  the  orders 
placed  by  borrowers  of  the  Bank's  own  re- 
sources abroad  represent  purchases  In  West- 
ern Europe  Is  an  important  Justification  of 
our  application  for  access  to  those  capital 
markets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  end  of 
1964,  over  $171  million  in  disbursements  and 
letters  of  credit  in  foreign  exchange  were 
earmarked  for  imports.  Western  Europe  re- 
ceived 51  percent  of  this  amount,  the  United 
States  44  percent,  Latin  America  25  percent, 
and  other  countries,  particularly  Canada  and 
Japan,  the  remainder. 

We  realize  that  many  capital-exporting 
countries  are  prevented,  for  various  reasons, 
from  offering  what  we  consider  to  be  optl- 
miun  terms;  this  circumstance  has  been 
taken  into  account  in  negotiating  for  utiliza- 
tion of  funds,  which  are  occasionally  tied  to 
purchases  in  those  countries.  In  this  con- 
nection, our  criterion  has  been  a  willingness 
to  consider  such  offers,  provided  they  employ 
the  Bank's  system  for  making  funds  avaU- 
able  to  the  member  countries  on  more  favor- 
able terms  than  they  could  secure  directly. 
We  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Bank's  role 
In  these  transactions  Is  not  that  of  an  Instru- 
ment designed  to  promote  exports  by  the  de- 
veloped countries,  but  essentially  that  of  a 
financing  agency  for  Latin  American  devel- 
opment. 

The  report  cited,  the  valuable  suggestions 
we  will  receive  from  the  Governors,  the  ex- 
perience acquired  In  this  area  and  the  con- 
clusion of  pending  negotiaUons  will  provide 
us  with  a  complete  pictture  of  achievements 
and  prospects.  The  steps  we  have  taken 
have  been  extremely  useful,  considering  that 
since  our  first  transaction  In  Europe  3  years 
ago  we  have  been  able  or  expect  shortly  to 
mobilize,  in  one  form  or  another,  funds  from 
nonmember  countries  estimated  at  more  than 
$120  million. 

10.  Results  of  the  fiscal  period :  Proper  use 
of  our  resources,  through  long-term  loan  op-. 
eratlonTand  short-term  Investment  during 
the  Intermediate  periods  preceding  utiliza- 
tion of  the  funds.  Is  reflected  In  the  restilts 
of  the  fiscal  period  presented  for  considera- 
tion at  this  meeting. 

The  ordinary  capital  shows  an  Increase  In 
gross  receipts  of  a  little  over  41  percent  as 
compared  to  1963,  from  $13.3  million  to  $18.9 
million.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  for 
the  first  time,  almost  one-half  of  this  gross 
income  represents  retunis  on  our  portfolio; 
the  balance  is  derived  from  our  short-term 
investments. 

Net  profits  Increased  from  $3.9  million  In 
1963  to  $4.8  million  In  1964,  a  gain  of  23  per- 
cent. Our  reserves  (statutory  and  general) 
rose  by  almost  80  percent,  from  $7,738,000  at 
the  end  of  1963  to  $13,841,400  as  of  December 
31.  1964. 

The  Fund  for  Special  Operations  shows  the 
same  upward  trend  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Gross  receipts  Increased  from  $2.7  million 
in  1963  to  $3.9  million  In  1964.  Net  returns 
on  this  Fund  rose  from  $940,000  In  1963  to 
$2  3  million  In  1964.  These  receipts  are  used 
to  finance  nonreimbursable  technical  as- 
sistance commitments,  which  amounted  to 


$1,155,000  last  year,  with  the  remainder  al- 
located for  reserves. 

Administration  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund,  which  occupies  a  special  position  In 
view  of  the  very  low  Interest  charged  on  Its 
loans,  also  showed,  for  the  first  time,  a  small 
surplus,  amounting  to  $358,000,  prior  to  de- 
duction of  technical  assistance  costs  and  ex- 
change adjustments. 

11.  The  Bank's  role  In  economic  Integra- 
tion: Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  our  institution  has  strength- 
ened and  expanded  its  work  and  Image  as  the 
"Bank  of  Latin  American  Integration."  In 
this  connection,  we  have  endeavored  both 
to  follow  the  specific  guidelines  suggested  by 
our  member  governments  and  to  serve  as 
interpreter  in  the  area  of  our  specific  func- 
tions for  the  cohesive  movement  of  dynamic 
forces  that  are  promoting  regional  growth. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  the  President 
of  the  Bank  was  called  upon  to  help  draft  an 
important  document  for  presentation  to  the 
Latin  American  chief  executives  which  pro- 
poses measvu-es  designed  to  establish  a  broad 
common  market  for  otu-  community  of  na- 
tions. Although  our  opinion,  together  with 
those  of  Messrs.  Preblsch,  Mayobre  and  Sanz 
de  Santamaria.  reflects  personal  views,  It 
is  obvious  that  these  have  been  formed  by  the 
wealth  of  experience  gained  in  direct  con- 
tacts with  our  countries.  A  year  ago  In 
Panama  we  emphasized  the  need  for  accel- 
erating the  Integration  process  at  the  po- 
litical level,  as  follows: 

"It  Is  obvious  that  Latin  America  has  re- 
cently taken   very  significant  steps  toward 
regional    Integration.     However,   we   believe 
It  necessary  to  speed  up  this  process   and 
to  project  our  experiences  toward  the  suc- 
cessful evolution  of  new  phases.    The  prog- 
ress achieved  through  the  systems  ofLAFTA 
and  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
should  serve   as   a   basis   for   developing   a 
General  Treaty  of  Latin  American  Economic 
Integration  associating  the  two  existing  sys- 
tems and  also  incorporating  countries  not 
now  participating.    This  treaty  should  not 
only  establish  formulas  for   free  trade  but 
also  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  the  creation  of  Instruments 
in  the  fields  of  hemispheric  economic  plan- 
ning, collective  action  In  relation  to  trade 
policies— the  first  step  In  this  area  was  the 
Declaration  of  Alta  Gracia— coordination  of 
monetary  policies  with  a  view  to  establishing 
a  single  monetary  system,  and,  finally,  re- 
gional financing.    These  measures  should  be 
accompanied  bv  action  to  bolster  the  institu- 
tional framework  of  regional  integration  and 
our  technical,  cultural,  and  scientific  ties." 
The   establishment    of   the    Institute    for 
Latin  American  Integration,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Bank,  has  become  a  reality 
In  recent  months  owing  to  active  participa- 
tion by  all  our  member  countries.    The  Gov- 
ernors  will   recall   that   this   proposal,   put 
forth  at  the  last  meeting. 'was  warmly  sup- 
ported, and  that  the  Argentine  Government 
offered  a  substantial  contribution  for  the  In- 
stallation    of     Institute     headquarters     in 
Buenos  Aires.    The  work  of  this  offshoot  of 
the  Bank,  which  will  be  guided  by  an  ad- 
visorv  council  composed  of  top-level,  highly 
experienced  Latin  Americans,  will  be  Initi- 
ated within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  fundamental  task  of  the  Institute  will 
be  to  train  personnel  for  Latin  American 
public  agencies  and  privat*  enterprises  re- 
lating to^the  mtegr.^tion  process.  This  edu- 
cational undertaking  will  be  supplemented 
by  research  and  analysis  of  the  complex  tech- 
nical and  institutional  questions  Involved 
m  the  process.  The  Institute  plans  to  work 
closely  with  the  other  regional  agencies  en- 
gaged in  this  field;  as  this  agency  Is  con- 
solidated, the  Bank  wlU  also  be  able  to 
assign  It  advisory,  promotional  and  tech- 
nlcal  assistance  activities  beneflUng  the 
member  countries. 
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In  1964  we  also  began  to  promote  the  In- 
tegration of  border  zones.  Symbolically,  this 
work  was  launched  at  historic  Villa  del 
Rosarlo  In  Ciicuta,  Colombia,  very  close  to 
the  Venezuelan  line.  In  a  ceremonial  pres- 
entation of  the  report  on  a  border-zone 
development  program  for  those  two  coun- 
tries. Under  this  program,  we  have  already 
financed  an  eUctric  power  development  proj- 
ect In  the  Colombian  Department  of  San- 
tander  del  Norte,  which  will  also  benefit 
the  State  of  Tachlra  In  Venezuela. 

A  similar  study  is  now  underway  for  in- 
tegrated development  of  the  Colombian- 
Ecuadorian  border  area,  in  addition  to  tech- 
nical and  preinvestment  studies  in  other 
areas,  particularly  on  the  proposed  Bolivarian 
Highway  that  will  connect  Bolivia,  Peru. 
Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  The  highway  study,' 
prepared  by  a  reputable  consultmg  firm,  was 
submitted  a  few  days  ago  to  the  governments 
concerned;  the  Peruvian  Government  has  al- 
ready set  in  motion  several  Investment  plans 
designed  to  further  this  ambitious  project. 
We  have  also  continued  our  support  to  the 
Signal  integration  movement  going  forward 
in  Central  America,  particularly  by  supply- 
ing additional  funds  to  the  Central  American 
Bank  for  Economic  Integration  and  by  shar- 
ing the  costs  of  the  Tripartite  Group  (OAS- 
IDB-ECLA).  which  is  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  an  Integral  development  program 
for  the  five  countries  of  the  isthmus. 

12.  Regional  cooperation  and  foreign 
trade:  In  1964,  Bank  representatives  attended 
the  Geneva  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment and  the  Latin  American  gatherings 
that  preceded  It.  Much  progress  was  made 
toward  a  better  definition  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  problems  of  foreign  trade 
and  financing.  The  ideas  and  proposals 
originating  at  the  Geneva  Conference  will 
directly  serve  to  place  the  potential  of  an 
agency  such  as  ours  within  a  broader  frame- 
work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  multi- 
lateral approach  to  regional  financing  was 
strengthened  by  that  conference.  In  fact,  it 
was  recommended  that  financial  cooperation 
by  the  industrialized  countries  '"should  en- 
courage the  channeling  of  external  re- 
soTirces,  whenever  possible  and  appropriate, 
through  multilateral  institutions — including 
regional  development  institutions."  And 
with  more  specific  reference  to  our  Bank,  it 
was  urged  "that  a  proportion  of  assistance 
be  provided  to  developing  countries,  where 
possible  and  appropriate,  through  SP^ln  as- 
sociation with  regional  bodies  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  the 
African  Development  Bank." 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  special 
interest  with  which  other  regional  groups 
have  not  only  studied  the  experience  of  our 
Bank,  but  also  requested  our  cooperation  in 
setting  up  similar  machinery.  In  the  course 
of  last  year,  the  African  countries  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  African  Economic  Devel- 
opment Bank,  an  undertaking  in  which  we 
collaborated  closely  in  the  preparatory  stages. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  wish 
this  companion  organization  the  best  suc- 
cess In  the  difficult  task  ahead.  IDB  techni- 
cal personnel  has  also  been  invited  by  the 
United  Nations  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
setting  up  a  financing  agency  for  regional 
development  in  the  Par  East. 

As  we  have  noted,  development  financing 
policies  are  closely  identified  with  prevailing 
trends  in  foreign  trade.  It  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly apparent  that,  until  Latin  Ameri- 
can exports  are  able  to  generate  sufficient 
foreign  currency  earnings  to  cover  Import 
requirements  particularly  for  capital  goods 
the  region  will  have  to  supplement  its  own 
savings  through  contributions  of  public  and 
private  funds  from  abroad. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  during  periods  of 
weakness  in  our  foreign  sector  we  have  had 
to  resort  to  International  borrowing,  often 
on  unfavorable  terms  and  conditions.    Thla 


has  been  the  source  of  many  of  the  problems 
currently  besetting  some  of  our  countries. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  tlie  Alliance  for  Progress,  after 
a  thorough  review  of  country-by-country  es- 
timates, concluded  that  regional  balance-of- 
piiyments  deticits  on  current  account  in 
1965  and  1966  would  amount  to  $1.1  billion 
and  $1.4  billion,  respectively.  If  to  these 
figures  we  add  the  value  of  service  on  the 
foreign  public  debt  and  compulsory  minor 
Increases  in  international  monetary  reserves, 
our  gross  foreign  financing  requirements 
would  climb  to  $3.2  billion  for  1965  and  to 
$2.9  billion  for  1966. 

These  requirements  should  be  met  by  ad- 
ditional public  Investment,  direct  private  in- 
vestment and  suppliers'  credits.  However, 
although  disbursements  on  loans  already 
contracted  are  estimated  for  1965,  for  exam- 
ple, at  $1.3  billion,  in  addition  to  an  annual 
private  Investment  of  $200  million  and  sub- 
stantial refinancing  of  short-term  Indebted- 
ness in  several  countries,  the  gap  remaining 
in  our  foreign  financing  points  up  the  need 
for  further  broad  expansion  of  public  and 
private  financing  from  abroad. 

It  can  be  fairly  argued  that  though  the  in- 
jection of  new  funds,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  credits,  may  in  Itself  afford  an  immedi- 
ate solution,  it  also  tends  to  prolong  imbal- 
^ances  into  the  future,  with  the  concurrent 
disadvantages  now  being  experienced  by 
some  of  our  countries.  All  of  these  factors 
confirm  the  criterion  maintained  by  this 
Board  of  Governors  and  by  the  Bank's  Board 
of  Executive  Directors  during  the  last  few 
years:  not  only  does  Latin  America  need  for- 
eign credit,  but  such  financing  must  be  pro- 
vided on  conditions  that  will  not  excessively 
burden  the  balance  of  payments  over  a  rea- 
sonable period.  This  Is  why  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  ours.  If  it  is  to  function  prop- 
erly, must  have  funds  that  can  be  loaned  on 
soft  or  flexible  conditions  in  reference  to 
term  or  to  the  currency  of  payment  for  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  It  was  for  us  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  similar 
concepts  were  incorporated  Into  a  recent 
study  published  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID). 

A  few  figures  will  suffice  to  support  these 
views.  Between  1956  and  1966.  the  region's 
foreign  public  debt  payable  in  hard  curren- 
cies at  terms  of  more  than  1  year  increased 
147  percent,  from  $4.3  billion  to  $10.6  billion. 
During  the  same  period,  payments  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  virtually  tripled,  from  $445 
million  to  $1.36  billion  a  year.  The  foreign 
debt  servicing  burden  rose  from  5.5  percent 
of  balance-of-payments  receipts  on  current 
account  in  1956  to  15.4  percent  in  1964  In 
the  latter  year,  this  level  stood  at  more  than 
20  percent  for  four  Latin  American  coim- 
trles.  with  amortization  accounting  for  75 
percent  of  service.  More  than  50  percent  of 
current  foreign  Indebtedness  will  have  to  be 
repaid  within  the  next  5  years,  while  only  28 
percent  will  mature  beyond  10  years. 

Latin  America  is  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  But  we  must  have  cooperation, 
on  the  international  level,  to  prevent  a  de- 
terioration In  our  terms  of  trade,  which  have 
held  firmer  in  the  last  2  years  as  compared  to 
the  previous  period,  recording  a  gain  of  ap- 
proximately 8  percent  in  index  level  between 
1961  and  mid-1964.  We  must  secure  an 
understanding  approach  by  the  capital- 
exporting  countries  to  the  problem  of  service 
on  past  obligations  and  the  need  for  an 
adequate  flow  of  resources  Into  the  region. 
It  is  imperative  that  our  countries  assert  the 
need  for  sound  domestic  financial  policies 
which,  without  restricting  economic  growth, 
can  prevent  the  inflationary  pressures  that 
conspire  to  unbalance  our  foreign  sector.  We 
must  strengthen  the  process  of  regional  eco- 
nomic Integration  and  supplementation  as  a 
tool  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  .and 
agricultural  growth,  which,  by  expanding  ex 
ports  and  replacing  imports,  can  help  to  ere 
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Although  our  organization  cannot  shoulder 
this  task  alone,  I  believe  that  we  have  effp^ 
tlvely  contributed,  particularly  through  o^ 
sound  administration  of  available  sof t  .^ 
sources,  to  creating  the  internal  coudltlons 
required  for  growth  without  excessivelv  bur 
dening  balances  of  payments  in  our  membei 
countries.     Actually,  more   than  50  percent 
of  our  loans  are  repayable  in  local  currencv 
This  aim  has  also  been  furthered  by  the  in 
crease  In  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  and 
by  the  assurance  of  a  flexible  criterion  for  it^ 
administration.  "* 

THE    BANK'S    ACTIVITIES    IN    PARAGUAY 

The  foregoing  considerations  should  be 
projected  in  terms  of  a  specific  experience  in 
which  our  policies  have  become  a  tangible 
reality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bank's  collabora- 
tion with  Paraguay's  drive  for  progress. 

In  connection  with  my  flrst  official  visit  to 
Paraguay  in  mld-1960,  I  characterized  it  as 
one  of  the  countries  with  the  strongest  faith 
in  the  ultimate  benefits  of  IDB  assistance 
A  year  later,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  I 
added: 

"Paraguay  is  one  of  the  member  countries 
which  has  made  a  great  effort  In  recent  years 
to  achieve  monetary  and  financial  stability 
without  successfully  generating  an  Increased 
growth  rate.  The  reasons  are  shnllar  to 
those  of  other  countries:  low  national  sav- 
ings derived  from  limited  Income  and  a  very 
low  foreign  debt  capacity,  which  is  also  symp- 
tomatic of  underdevelopment.  Nevertheless 
Paraguay  is  endowed  with  abundant  and 
diverse  natural  resources,  particularly  in 
agriculture  and  forestry,  with  a  low  density 
of  population  and  with  efficient  and  enter- 
prising  management  and  labor.  Foreign 
financial  aid  is  already  showing  how  this 
country's  outlook  can  be  transformed  with 
limited  funds. 

"The  Asuncion-ParanA  River  Highway  and 
the  International  bridge  at  Presidente 
Stroessner  show  how  the  proper  use  of  funds 
can  open  and  expand  economic  horizons  in  a 
country." 

Since  the  Bank  commenced  operation. 
Paraguay  has  actually  been  one  of  the  coun- 
tries receiving,  in  absolute  and  relative  terms, 
our  fullest  financial  and  technical  coopera- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  have  been  the  most 
dynamic  source  of  foreign  financing  for  this 
country:  our  loans  total  more  than  all  other 
international  development  credits  combined. 

To  date,  we  have  approved  11  loan  opera- 
tions aggregating  more  than  $33  million  from 
the  IDB's  various  resources,  in  the  following 
fields. 

(a)  Electric  power  has  been  the  Bank's 
major  concern  in  connection  with  Paraguay- 
an development.  We  must  remember  that 
this  is  still  one  of  the  lowest  ranking  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  in  per  capita  genera- 
tion and  consumption  of  electric  power  (one- 
fifth  of  average  Installed  capacity  and  one- 
sixth  of  average  consumption).  The  lack  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  power  at  reason- 
able cost  has  been  one  of  the  main  deter- 
mining factors  In  Paraguay's  failure  to 
achieve  more  rapid  economic  growth. 

Consequently,  the  Government  of  t»ara- 
guay  assigned  high  priority  to  a  study  of  the 
hydroelectric  potential  of  the  Acaray  River. 
In  1952,  the  Sanitary  Works  Department  of 
Brazil  initiated  assistance  on  basic  research 
and  preliminary  designs  for  the  project, 
which  was  presented  in  January  1961. 

The  Bank's  first  step  was  to  grant  two 
technical  assistance  loans  totaling  $400,000 
for  final  studies,  designs,  and  specifications 
on  the  Acaray  hydroelectric  works  and  re- 
lated installations.  As  a  result  of  those 
studies,  the  Bank  agreed  to  undertake  partial 
financing  of  the  installations  and  to  seek 
parallel  partial  financing  of  the  electro- 
mechanical equipment  from  the  industrial- 
ized countries. 
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To  this  end.  a  contract  was  signed  on 
August  14  1964,  in  which  the  Bank  granted 
the  National  Electric  Power  Administration 
(ANDE)  a  25-year  loan  equivalent  to 
ii4  150  000  from  its  Funds  for  Special  Oper- 
Rtions  with  interest  at  4  percent  per  annum 
Rnd  a  grace  period  of  5 '/a  years.  The  loan  will 
heiD  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  civil  works, 
nart  of  the  electromechanical  equipment  and 
certain  local  expenditures.  The  balance  of 
toUl  project  cost,  amounting  to  slightly  over 
130  million,  will  be  financed  by  parallel 
credits  and  funds  put  up  by  the  borrower 
aeency  itself.  This  project  calls  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  hydroelectric  power  station  on 
the  Acaray  River,  Installation  of  315  kilo- 
meters of  transmission  line  to  Asuncl6n,  and 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  distribu- 
tion network  In  the  capital.  "Hie  startup  of 
this  power  station,  scheduled  for  late  1968, 
will  save  the  country  more  than  $1.5  million 
in  current  outlays  for  Imported  fuels. 

The  supply  of  abundant  electric  power 
at  reasonable  prices  Is  expected  to  attract 
Industry  to  the  area  served  by  the  new  In- 
stallations and  to  permit  the  expansion 
of  established  industry.  The  project  will  also 
facilitate  electrification  of  the  eastern  region 
of  Paraguay,  inasmuch  as  the  tran?mission 
line  will  traverse  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Alto  Parana,  where  large-scale  land  settle- 
ment projects  are  under  way  or  scheduled. 
On  the  regional  scale*  the  contribution  of 
the  project  to  national  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial growth  is  expected  to  augment  Para- 
guay's liow  of  processed  and  semijrrocessed 
farm  commodities  to  the  market  of  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association. 

(b)  As  part  of  our  share  in  reorganization 
of  the  National  Development  Bank,  we  have 
channeled  three  loarls  totaling  about  $10 
million  from  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
and  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  to  help 
finance  agriculture  and  Industry.  These  de- 
velopment loans,  whose  disbursements  aggre- 
gate 43  percent,  are  supporting  programs  to 
which  Paraguay  has  contributed  an  average 
of  45  percent  of  costs.  Their  most  important 
benefits  have  been  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  many  small  Industrial  enter- 
prises and  the  introduction  of  improved 
cultivation  methods  and  proper  tools, 
selected  seed,  insecticides  and  fertilizers  on 
small  farms.  In  the  stock-raising  sector, 
the  loans  have  contributed  to  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  pastures,  the  construc- 
tion of  ponds  and  basins  for  watering  stock, 
disease  control  and  the  improved  care  and 
management  of  herds. 

(c)  The  Bank  has  also  assisted  the  Para- 
guayan Industrialization  drive  by  granting 
loans  totaling  $2.75  million  to  two  large  pri- 
vate companies.  One  loan  of  $2.2  million 
to  Manufacturars  de  Pilar  has  enabled  that 
firm  to  expand  its  textile  output.  The 
Compania  Algodonera  Paraguaya  (CAPSA) 
has  utilised  the  entire  proceeds  of  a  loan 
of  S550,000  to  expand  its  processing  facilities 
for  tobacco,  cotton,  and  vegetable  oils. 

(d)  Since  Paraguay  possesses  vast  fertile 
tracts  of  virgin  land,  the  Bank  has  financed 
a  land  settlement  pilot  plan  at  Colonia  Presi- 
dente Stroessner  In  the  amount  of  $250,000. 
The  results  include  settlement  of  700  fam- 
ilies of  small  farmers,  construction  of  roughly 
140  kilometers  of  feeder  roads  and  property 
lines,  clearing  and  cultivation  of  hundreds 
of  plots,  and  installation  of  a  sawmill. 

We  have  also  approved  another  loan  of 
$800,000  to  finance  preinvestment  studies  and 
preparation  of  a  complete  project  for  the 
settlement  of  100,000  hectares  in  the  Alto 
Parana  region  north  of  the  Monday  River. 
The  Rural  Welfare  Institute  was  organized 
as  a  preliminary  step. 

(e)  A  loan  of  $3.4  million  has  been  ap- 
proved from  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
to  finance  a  low-cost  housing  construction 
program.  Plans  call  for  approximately  3,800 
new  housing  units  for  low-Income  families 
in  the  capital  and  In  provincial  towns  and 
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rural  areas.  The  program  will  be  executed  by 
the  Paraguayan  Institute  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  which  was  reorganized 
for  the  purpose. 

(f)  A  few  days  ago,  the  Bank  authorized 
a  loan  of  $1.5  million  from  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  for  a  program  designed  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand  the  National  University 
of  Asuncion. 

Our  agency  has  undertaken  a  technical 
cooperation  program  of  great  significance  to 
our  countries.  Nonreimbursable  funds  allo- 
cated by  the  Bank  for  this  purpose  in  recent 
years  total  $862,533.  To  date,  we  have 
granted  Paraguay  a  total  of  $2.2  million  In 
reimbursable  and  nonreimbursable  technical 
assistance,  which  means  that  Paraguay  has 
received,  in  per  capita  terms,  the  major 
share  of  the  Bank's  aid  in  this  field. 

Part  of  these  funds  represent  the  Inter- 
American  Bank's  contribution  to  the  Tri- 
partite Mission,  in  which  it  participates 
Jointly  with  the  OAS  and  ECLA;  the  Mis- 
sion is  currently  collaborating  with  the  Gov- 
ernment on  preparation  of  a  national  de- 
velopment plan.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the 
Mission  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Technical  Planning  Secretariat  in  1962,  and 
subsequently  helped  to  review  available  sta- 
tistical material  and  to  prepare  several 
studies  on  national  economic  conditions  and 
potential.  These  efforts  culminated  In  the 
preparation  of  a  national  plan  for  1965-66, 
with  projections  to  1970. 

Distinguished  Governors,  in  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  outline  the  tasks 
that  lie  ahead,  through  which  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  expects  to 
strengthen  Its  organization  and  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  optimum  service  to  all 
the  member  countries  and  to  the  cause  of 
inter-American  cooperation. 

First.  The  Bank  must  step  up  its  efforts 
to  help  attain  higher  rates  of  economic 
growth  in  the  Latin  American  countries  on 
the  national  and  regional  levels.  Our  ac- 
tivities must  be  more  fully  governed  by  the 
principle  that  national  development  and  re- 
gional growth  are  two  dynamic  forces  whose 
interaction  will  directly  benefit  all  of  our 
peoples.  Therefore,  as  we  prepare  to  forge 
the  next  links  in  the  economic  unity  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  we  must  not  only 
continue  our  task  of  financing  projects  with 
high  national  priority,  but  adapt  this  financ- 
ing to  reflect  the  mission  and  mandate  of 
the  "Bank  of  Integration." 

Our  role  in  this  complex  undertaking  calls 
for  Imagination,  audacity,  real'sm.  and  tract- 
ability,  if  we  are  to  respond  in  kind  to  the 
rising  expectations  that  are  directing  Latin 
America  into  the  progressive  mainstream  of 
civilization  in  these  final  decades  of  our 
century. 

Second.  We  must  strengthen  our  approach, 
our  functions  and  our  structure  on  the  mtxl- 
tilateral  level.  We  must  bring  the  more  ad- 
vanced members  of  our  system  into  clear 
association  with  those  who  aspire  to  over- 
come their  backwardness;  this  aim  of  the 
Bank  reflects  the  true  meaning  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Our  multilateralism  is  Important  not  only 
on  the  continental  level,  but  also  vis-a-vis 
other  groups  of  capital-exixirting  countries, 
which  are  interested  in  the  growth  and  sta- 
bility of  Latin  America  In  terms  of  their  own 
trade  expansion  and  of  the  opportunity  for 
sharing  their  culture  and  technology  with 
the  developing  world. 

The  Bank  must  stress  the  extension  of  its 
growing  ties  with  other  new  areas  of  the 
world.  The  experience  of  our  regional  agency 
can  undoubtedly  continue  to  serve  as  an 
example  to  countries  which  seek,  through 
their  own  economic  integration,  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  to  progress. 

Third.  Although  we  have  become  more 
than  a  simple  banking  instituUon,  this  was 
our  initial  goal,  and  we  have  patiently  and 
laboriously  evolved  a  financing  agency  that 


has  earned  the  respect  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  other  parts  of  the  world  by  its 
sound  administration  of  resources  to  serve 
the  efforts  of  its  member  countries. 

As  prospects  for  augmenting  our  lending 
capacity  arise,  the  Bank  must  continue  to 
expand  its  loans  progressively  and  wisely. 
This  growth  will  conform  primarily  to  the 
lines  of  activity  endorsed  by  our  countries, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  breadth  and 
flexibility  will  be  dictated  by  our  experience. 
It  will  be  our  duty  to  place  increasing  em- 
phasis on  the  concept  of  a  development  bal- 
anced between  economic  and  social  invest- 
ments, between  intrastructure  and  secondary 
activities,  between  agriculture  and  industry, 
between  sounder  balance-of-payments  poei- 
tions  and  more  intensive  and  effective  in- 
ternal growth,  between  an  efficient,  well- 
managed  public  sector  and  dynamic,  pro- 
ductive private  enterprise. 

The  requisite  pace  of  our  activities  will 
continue  to  demand  greater  resources.  We 
can  confidently  expect  that  for  the  next  3  or 
4  years  these  needs  will  be  met.  However, 
in  times  of  plenty  it  behooves  a  good  banker 
to  make  proper  provisions  for  times  of  want. 
The  Bank's  executive  management  plans  to 
continue  Its  ceaseless  quest  for  support  from 
member  and  nonmember  countries  to  insure 
a  steady,  rising  fiow  of  funds  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  this  stage  in  our  development. 

Fourth.  As  disbursements  have  mounted 
and  projects  have  gone  forward,  our  insti- 
tution has  inevitably  entered  upon  a  new 
phase.  Its  primary  concern  is  no  longer 
confined  to  committing  funds,  but  has  ex- 
tended to  safeguarding  the  proper  execu- 
tion and  administration  of  investments. 
This  second  task  is  no  less  difficult  than  the 
first,  but  It  has  already  become  a  part  of  our 
duties,  to  which  our  organization  and  poli- 
cies will  be  oriented  as  required. 

Fifth.  We  must  also  continue  to  help  ovu 
countries  to  make  the  necessary  adjtistments 
in.  their    financial    machinery,    to    evaluate 
their  financing  priorities,  and  to  train  their 
management  cadres.    Let  us  remember  that 
Latin  America  is  still  a  developing  continent, 
that  we  do  not  have  the  fund  of  experience 
garnered  by  other,  older  nations,  and  that 
these     prerequisite     factors     for     dynamic 
growth  are  inevitably  immature,  requiring 
pondered  experience  as  well  as  initiative  for 
their  development.    We  ask  for  understand- 
ing from  those  who  expect  miracles  while 
forgetting  that  the  comforts  they  enjoy  to- 
day were  reaped  from  long  and  painful  his- 
torical experiences  based  on  trial  and  error. 
Tlie  emblem  of  the  Inter-American  Bank 
shows  a  mighty  sun  with  a  ray  for  each  of 
our  member  countries  extending  across  the 
tropics  into  the  northernmost  reaches  of  the 
hemisphere    from    this    southern    heartland 
which    is    regarded    as    the    underdeveloped 
half  of  our  modern  world.    Here  In  Para- 
guay, this  green  and  generous  Jewel  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  let  us  affirm  our  faith 
in  a  future  where  that  sun  will  radiate  its 
bounty  into  every  corner  of  the  Americas. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  David  E.  Bell, 
Administrator,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  Alternate  Governor 
for  the  United  States,  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  Annual  Meeting  IDB 
Board  of  Governors,  April  26-30,  1965, 
Asuncion,  Paraguay 

May  I  begin  by  expressing  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Paraguay  the  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  of  my  delegation  for  their 
traditionally  warm  and  generous  hospitality 
and  for  the  excellent  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  for  this  annual  meeting. 
Several  of  vlb.  Including  myself,  have  not 
previously  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Paraguay.  We  have  fotmd  our  visit  most 
interesting  and  valuable  in  giving  us  some 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  promise 
of  this  pleasant  land. 
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As  many  of  you  know.  President  Johnson 
recently  appointed  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Henry  H.  Fowler,  as  Governor  for 
the  United  States  of  this  Institution.  Sec- 
retary Fowler  has  asked  that  I  convey  the 
following  message  to  you: 

"I  regret  very  much  that  In  the  press  of 
duties  related  to  assuming  a  new  ofiBce — 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  all  experienced — 
I  wns  unable  In  so  short  a  time  to  schedule 
tr.'.vel  away  from  Washington  In  order  to 
Join  my  fellow  Governors  in  their  sixth  an- 
nual meeting.  I  know  that  the  meeting  will 
be  another  successful  one,  further  advancing 
the  progress  of  the  Bank  and  Its  members 
toward  the  goals  of  improving  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas.  I  look  forward  with  enthusiasm 
to  my  new  association  with  this  great  efifort 
and  to  Joining  with  you  personally  In  the 
future." 

May  I  also  take  note  of  the  very  kind 
words  spoken  yesterday  by  our  President 
concerning  former  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon. 
V/e  in  the  U.S.  delegation  associate  ourselves 
most  heartily  with  the  President's  com- 
ments on  the  strong  and  creative  role  played 
by  Secretary  Dillon  within  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment in  supporting  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank.  Secretary  Dillon  was  In- 
deed a  principal  architect  of  the  Bank,  and 
those  of  us  now  in  the  U.S.  Government  have 
learned  from  him  and  expect  to  carry  on  In 
the  same  tradition. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Fowler, 
and  of  my  Government,  I  take  pleasure  In 
congratulating  our  distinguished  President, 
Dr.  Felipe  Herrera,  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Bank  management,  on  another  highly  suc- 
cessful year.  Besides  the  fine  roster  of  new 
loaxis  both  for  economic  and  for  social  proj- 
ects. I  would  ask  my  fellow  Governors  to 
note  especially  the  Bank's  Impressive  record 
of  disbursements,  which  reached  $198  mil- 
lion. The  figure  is  especially  heartening  be- 
cause It  represents  work  accomplished  and 
not  simply  work  started.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  steady  Improvement  In  future 
Bank  accomplishments,  as  the  many  pro- 
grams and  projects  underway  yield  their 
results. 

We  have  not  come  to  this  meeting  only 
to  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  Bank  man- 
agement on  a  successful  year.  We  have  also 
come  here  so  that  we  may  consider  together 
some  ©f  the  Issues  that  face  the  Bank  In 
pursuing  Its  fundamental  objective  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  In  Latin  America. 
I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  comment  on  two 
or  three  of  these  issues  this  morning. 

I 

The  first  se\'tral  years  of  the  Bank's  exist- 
ence have  coincided  with  an  evolution  In 
the  understanding  of  all  of  us  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  development  financing  agencies 
can  best  contribute  to  economic  and  social 
progress.  In  Latin  America  as  well  as  In  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  clear  from  the  beginning,  of 
course,  that  development  agencies  like  this 
Bank  should  finance  only  projects  which  are 
economically  Justified,  well  designed,  appro- 
priate to  the  conditions  of  the  country  con- 
cerned, and  capable  of  being  maintained  and 
operated  successfully  when  completed. 
These  are  strict  standards.  To  meet  them 
win  require  substantial  further  expansion 
and  Improvement  In  our  systems  for  prepar- 
ing sound  projects. 

But  It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  look  at  the 
Individual  project,  or  even  at  appropriate 
groups  or  programs  of  related  projects.  It 
has  been  clear  for  some  time — and  here  the 
Bank  has  been  a  notable  pioneer — that  one 
must  think  also  of  Institutional  reform  and 
change.  Thus  the  Bank,  like  other  major 
development  financing  organizations,  has 
helped  achieve  institutional  reform  In  such 
fields  as  education,  housing,  and  land  use. 
There   are   great   difficulties   In   working  In 


these  areas,  but  they  must  be  faced  If  there 
Is  to  be  substantial  progress  toward  more 
dynamic  and  more  equitable  societies.  It 
would  do  no  good  to  lend  money,  for  ex- 
ample, for  additional  school  buildings  unless 
there  Is  simultaneously  a  strong  effort  to 
modernize  teacher  training,  curriculum  con- 
tent, and  educational  administration.  We 
in  tlie  U.S.  delegation  strongly  support  the 
eanks  efforts  on  behalf  of  such  institutional 
reform  and  urge  redoubled  vigor  for  the 
future. 

Nor  are  sound  Individual  projects  and  In- 
stitutional change  enough.  We  have  learned 
that  to  reach  the  objectives  we  all  seek  re- 
quires a  broad  and  coordinated  set  of  meas- 
ures covering  such  areas  as  the  raising  of 
resources  through  Internal  taxation  and  the 
mobilization  of  savings,  fiscal  and  monetary 
and  balance-of-payments  policies,  the  appli- 
cation of  sound  priorities  in  the  use  of  in- 
vestment funds  whether  obtained  domesti- 
cally or  from  abroad,  and  the  encouragement 
of  private  enterprise  and  Initiative  in  agri- 
culture. Industry,  and  other  fields.  We  have 
learned,  in  short,  that  a  full-scale  develop- 
ment program  is  necessary  if  real  and  lasting 
progress  is  to  be  made  and  that  development 
financing  agencies  like  the  Bank  must 
participate — as  it  has  done — in  helping  to 
produce  development  plans,  and  in  relating 
lending  activities  to  the  strength  and  sound- 
ness of  the  development  efforts  undertaken 
by  borrowing  countries. 

This  Is  why  It  has  been  valuable  for  the 
Bank,  as  our  President  pointed  out  yesterday, 
to  participate  In  the  evolving  machinery  for 
coordination  which  has  been  established 
around  the  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP) .  The  Bank, 
like  the  U.S.  Government,  is  an  independent 
body  which  must  and  will  make  its  own  de- 
cisions on  the  use  of  the  resources  available 
to  It.  But  the  activities  of  the  CIAP,  and 
particularly  the  reviews  of  each  Individual 
country's  economic  and  social  development 
programs,  are  invaluable  to  the  Bank  and 
other  external  assistance  agencies. 

These  reviews,  in  which  representatives  of 
the  Bank  participate  regularly,  sharpen  and 
deepen  oiu-  common  understanding  of  each 
country's  needs,  and  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  country's  own  policies  and  actions 
and  the  nature  and  amount  of  external  re- 
sources It  can  effectively  absorb.  As  all  of 
us  learn  to  \ise  these  new  arrangements  more 
effectively,  I  expect  we  will  see  more  and  more 
the  development  of  what  amounts  to  a  con- 
sensus of  views  among  all  concerned  as  to 
what  policies  and  actions,  both  Internal  and 
external,  are  required  to  bring  about  maxi- 
mum progress  for  each  Latin  American  coun- 
try. And  I  would  expect  that  the  Bank,  hav- 
ing participated  In  the  development  of  such 
a  consensus,  would  take  that  consensus  Into 
account  In  making  Its  lending  decisions. 
This  Is  exactly  what  we  expect  will  happen 
with  respect  to  our  own  decisions  in  the  U.S. 
assistance  program  as  a  result  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  CIAP. 

II 

In  its  first  5  years  the  Bank  has  been  an 
mdlspenslble  participant  In  the  solid  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  by  the  alliance  In 
building  social  Justice  and  economies  capa- 
ble of  growth.  At  the  same  time  It  has  de- 
veloped Its  own  capacity  for  further  growth 
and  for  making  even  greater  contributions 
to  Latin  American   progres.=i. 

All  the  Bank's  capacities  will  be  needed, 
for  formidable  problems  remain.  They  were 
listed  with  admirable  succinctness  by  CIAP  In 
a  portion  of  the  policy  statement  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  issued  at  its  second 
meeting  last  October.  Their  statement  was 
as  follows: 

"The  Alliance  for  Progreae  stands  at  an 
Interval  of  momentum  and  of  hope,  but 
enormous  problems  confront  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  and  those  committed  to  assist 


them.  In  modernizing  rural  life;  In  bringing 
and  keeping  Inflation  under  control;  in  the 
Improvement  of  planning;  in  acceleratlne 
the  development  and  execution  of  projects- 
in  finding  an  enlarged  and  stable  role  for 
domestic  and  foreign  private  enterprise;  in 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  Latin  America  to 
pay  Its  way  through  export  earnings;  In  pro- 
moting higher  levels  of  education,  health 
and  housing;  and  In  overcoming  the  short- 
term  debt  problem  and  preventing  its  recuri 
rence.  In  those  critically  Important  countries 
where  it  now  exists." 

The  scope  of  these  problems  reflects  the 
complexity  of  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America.  Accepted  definitions  and 
traditional  habits  of  thought  and  practice 
may  not  lead  to  the  best  solutions.  We  hope 
that  the  Bank  in  administering  and  allocat- 
ing Its  resources  will  continue  to  explore  new 
approaches  to  the  accommodation  of  emerg- 
ing and  changing  needs.  In  this  connec- 
tion,  we  welcome  the  Interest  expressed  yes- 
terday  by  President  Herrera  in  community 
development  projects.  In  comprehensive 
urban  planning  and  In  rural  development  as 
the  proper  framework  for  attacking  housing 
shortages,  high  rates  of  disease,  and  the  ml- 
gration  of  population  in  cities. 

Broadening  the  Bank's  educational  activ- 
ities to  embrace  technical  and  vocational 
training  would  likewise  be  very  signlflcant 
and  timely.  No  obstacle  to  development  is 
more  critical  than  the  shortage  of  profes- 
sional, managerial,  and  technical  personnel 
capable  of  planning  and  carrying  out  public 
and  private  action  that  will  transform  econ- 
omies and  societies.  The  Interest  of  the 
Bank  In  higher  education  Is  manifested  not 
only  by  Its  assistance  to  countries  In  Improv- 
ing their  Institutions  but  also  by  the  round- 
table  on  advanced  education  prepared  for 
this  meeting.  We  associate  ourselves 
strongly  with  that  Interest. 

The  Bank's  future  activities  in  the  social 
fields  will  build  on  noble  beginnings.  As  we 
consider  the  record  of  the  Bank's  accom- 
plishments set  fiorth  In  the  annual  report 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  we  can  realize  perhaps  better  than 
when  all  this  started  Just  how  audacious  an 
Innovation  It  was  for  an  international  bank 
to  use  its  resources  for  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic purposes.  My  Government  is  happy 
to  have  played  a  part  In  these  endeavors  and 
will  continue  to  support  them.  Of  the  more 
than  $1.3  billion  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  the  past  16  months  for  financing  the 
Bank,  $750  million  was  voted  in  accordance 
with  our  support  of  the  resolution  on  aug- 
menting the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
passed  by  the  Governors  at  last  year's  meet- 
ing. As  those  funds,  together  with  other 
resources  of  the  Bank,  are  applied  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  the  result 
will  be  a  steadily  more  effective  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

While  dedicating  ourselves  to  fulfilling 
economic  and  social  needs  through  public 
action,  we  must  not  neglect  the  contribution 
to  development  which  is  made  by  a  healthy 
and  growing  private  sector.  Certainly  tlie 
Bank  has  not  been  guilty  of  neglect.  Chan- 
neling Internationally  provided  funds  Into 
private  uses  under  conditions  In  developing 
countries  poses  difficult  challenges.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Bank  that  well  over  one-half 
of  all  approvals  from  the  Bank's  own  re- 
sources have  been  so  directed. 

So  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
a  related  matter,  let  me  point  out  that  de- 
spite its  balance-of-payments  difficulties  it 
remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  encourage  the  flow  of  private  In- 
vestment capital  to  the  developing  countries. 

in 

In  his  opening  statement.  President  Her- 
rera stressed  the  necessity  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary  discipline,  and  controlling  the  Infla- 
tionary forces  which  have  plagued  so  many 
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„f  our  member  countries.  The  Bank  as  a 
IdSg  institution  has  a  vital  direct  Inter- 
i.t  in  the  financial  stability  of  the  member 
mtries  In  the  first  place,  financial  dis- 
order and  inflation  will  adversely  affect  the 
SaUent  capacity  of  the  Bank's  borrowers, 
^^rondly  to  the  extent  that  the  Bank's  ordl- 
narv  cipltal  portfolio  consists  of  loans  to 
countries  which  have  not  achieved  financial 
sLbillty  the  credit  rating  of  the  Bank  of  the 
world's  capital  markets,  and  consequently  its 
rhilitv  to  raise  funds  In  those  markets  on 
reasonable  terms,  will  be  prejudiced. 
Pinallv  and  this  was  the  point  particularly 
stressed  by  President  Herrera,  the  distor- 
tions which  universally  accompany  prolonged 
or  serious  Inflation  make  It  Impossible  for 
the  Bank's  borrowers  to  employ  resources 
with  maximum  effect. 

As  a  lender  the  Bank  is  Justifiably  con- 
cerned with  the  general  credit  of  Its  bor- 
rowers That  credit  is  affected  not  only  by 
uncontrolled  Inflation,  but  also  by  the  as- 
sumption of  debt  burdens  which  are  exces- 
sive in  relation  to  a  country's  foreign  ex- 
change earning  power.  ^ 

The  rapldlv  increasing  debt  burden  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  calls  for  constant 
vigilance.  As  responsible  financial  officials 
w^ould  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  while  a 
number  of  countries  have  now  undertaken 
programs  to  prevent  undue  accumulations  of 
short-term  obligations,  there  remains  a  need 
for  each  country  to  be  alert  and  to  take  pre- 
ventive action  when  necessary.  The  Bank, 
the  other  international  financing  agencies, 
and  the  creditor  nations  also  must  use  their 
influence  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  know  that  the  management  of  the  Bank 
has  had  this  problem  very  much  in  mind  in 
seeking  to  obtain  additional  resources  from 
nonmember  countries.  If  such  resources  are 
to  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the 
process  of  development  in  Latin  America,  It 
is  Important  that  they  be  obtained  on  con- 
cessional terms  and  on  terms  which  will  allow 
the  borrowing  countries  the  greatest  posslMe 
flexibility  in  their  use. 

The  expansion  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Cperation.'G  wlil  permit  the  Bank  to  increase 
the  volume  of  Its  lending  on  liberal  terms. 
However,  its  lending  policies  should  be  dis- 
criminatingly tempered  by  the  realization 
that  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  and  re- 
serve positions  of  some  countries  should 
make  It  possible  for  them,  earlier  than  the 
rest,  to  assume  normal  terms  of  borrowing, 
even  on  loans  for  social  projects. 

External  debt  Is  of  course  but  one  aspect 
of  our  countries'  international  financing  and 
economic  relations,  all  of  which  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  progress  made  by  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole  toward  broadening  markets. 
Increasing  Intraregional  trade,  expanding 
exports,  and  rationalizing  investment  on  a 
regionwide  basis.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  economic  in- 
tegration of  Latin  America  has  been  stated 
many  times.  We  have  received  with  Interest 
the  joint  memorandum  on  Latin  American 
economic  integration  composed  by  the  lead- 
ers of  four  Intra-Amerlcan  organizations, 
Sres.  Sanz  de  Santamarla.  Mayobre,  Preblsch 
and  our  own  Felipe  Herrera.  On  April  14, 
Pan  American  Day,  Vice  President 
Ht'MPHREY  declared: 

"We  support  effective  economic  Integration 
because  It  Is  essential  to  development  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress;  we  support  It  be- 
cause the  modern  Latin  America  which  can 
emerge  from  effective  integration  will  be 
a  more  effective  partner  In  all  the  great 
common  world  tasks  which  confront  those 
who  share  the  common  values  of  Western 
civilization;  we  support  It  because,  as  our 
postwar  experience  demonstrates,  our  most 
fruitful  and  mutually  advantageous  trade 
and  financial  relations  are  with  industrial- 
ized and  diversified  aretis,  and  finally,  we 
support  it  because  economic  Integration  la 
a    fundamental    part    of    the    Alliance    for 
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Progress  program   to  which  we   committed 
ourselves  at  Punta  del  Este." 

XV 

In  completing  this  review  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  performance  of  the  Bank,  I 
would  like  to  comment  favorably  on  the 
establishment,  during  this  past  year,  of  a 
special  program  staff  in  the  Office  of  the 
President.  This  office  provides  the  means  for 
coordinating  planning  and  evaluation  efforts 
within  the  Bank  and  with  the  other  economic 
and  financial  organizations  In  Washington. 
This  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Bank's  structure, 
and  we  look  forward  to  Its  Increased  effec- 
tiveness. 

While  we  are  now  focusing  attention  on 
program  planning  and  the  role  It  must  play 
In  the  successful  accomplishment  of  objec- 
tives, we  also  strongly  support  the  interest 
of  the  Bank  management  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors in  executing  Bank  projects  and  pro- 
grams rapidly  and  efficiently. 

The  growth  In  the  Bank's  lending  has  been 
paralleled  by  a  commendable  rise  in  disburse- 
ments and  also  by  keen  interest  on  the  part 
of  management  in  operational  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  On  the  strength  of  resources 
now  available  or  in  sight,  the  tempo  of  com- 
mitments will  quicken,  requiring  the  Bank 
to  continue  and  Intensify  the  improvement 
of  its  methods  for  executing  approved  proj- 
ects, at  headquarters  and  in  the  field. 

CONCLUSION 

Now,  may  I  turn  in  closing  to  my  fellow 
Governors  and  to  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  Bank.  Leadership,  I  should  like  to 
say  to  them,  should  continue  to  be  the  theme 
of  the  Bank's  future.  As  the  Bank  of  the 
Alliance,  as  the  financial  institution  uniquely 
of  and  for  Latin  America,  the  Bank  is  in  a 
very  special  position.  The  handsome  annual 
report  which  has  Just  been  presented  to  us 
and  the  latest  report  on  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  demonstrate  5  years  of  path- 
breaking  by  the  Bank  in  the  effort  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  a 
whole  continent  to  a  level  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  man  in  an  era  when  scientific 
technology  points  the  way  toward  the  even- 
tual liberation  of  the  human  species  from 
economic  want.  We  look  forward  to  even 
more  inspired  pioneering. 

Committed  as  it  Is  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, my  Government  stands  back  of  the  Bank 
as  it  plays  its  role  in  this  epochal  drama.  As 
President  Johnson  said  recently  when  report- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Congress:  "The  war  on  pover- 
ty In  Latin  America  is  underway.  We  in  the 
United  States  are  proud  of  the  way  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  south  are  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  development.  We  are  proud,  too,  of 
the  role  the  United  States  is  playing  in 
this  great  effort  and  pledge  our  steadily  en- 
larged support." 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  MARY  BRECKIN- 
RIDGE. OF  KENTUCKY,  FOUNDER 
OP  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Kentucky  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  have  lost  a  most  distinguished 
citizen  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Breckinridge  last  Sunday. 

In  1925.  Mrs.  Breckinridge  founded  the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service  in  Leslie  Coun- 
ty, Ky..  in  an  area,  which  at  that  time 
was  isolated.  The  work  of  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  the  admiration  of  people  not 
only  in  this  country  but,  indeed,  through- 
out the  world.  Many  devoted  women 
come  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  from  England  to  serve  as 
practical  nurses,  as  couriers,  and  in 
clerical  capacities,  to  serve  the  people. 


Mrs.  Breckinridge  lived  to  see  the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service  grow  until  it 
had  served  10,000  families  in  Leslie,  Clay, 
and  Perry  Counties,  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
Hospitals  and  nursing  outposts  were 
established,  and  contributed,  of  course, 
to  the  general  health  of  the  people  of 
that  area. 

In  1955,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  analyzed  the  records  of  the  first 
10,000  births  attended  by  those  who  had 
volunteered  to  work  in  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service.  Tlie  company  found  a 
remarkable  record.  It  found  that  in  this 
isolated  area  of  Kentucky,  a  maternal 
death  rate  of  9.1  per  10,000  live  births,  as 
compared,  in  the  same  period,  to  a  rate 
of  34  per  10,000  births  throughout  the 
country. 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  was  a  descendant 
of  the  distingviished  Breckinridge  family 
of  our  State.   She  grew  up  in  wealth;  but 
she  determined  to  dedicate  her  life  and 
her  funds  to  healing,  particularly  to  the 
healing  of  women.    She  became  known 
as  the  "Angel  of  the  Frontier  Nursing 
Service."    She  died  at  Wendover,  Leslie 
County,  where  she  had  come  years  be- 
fore to  begin  her  work.    I  am  sure  that 
the  work  of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service 
will  go  on,  and  that  hundreds  of  women 
will  continue  to  serve  humanity,  as  they 
have  volunteered  to  do  in  the  past.   Mrs. 
Breckinridge  will  not  be  forgotten.    Her 
work  will  continue,  and  she  will  be  re- 
membered by  thousands  for  her  good 
works,  and  for  her  great  heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Nurse  and 
Angel  of  Frontier  Dies,"  wi'itten  by  Allan 
M.  Trout,  and  published  in  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  of  Monday,  May  17, 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NUKSE   AND    AnCEL   OF  FRONTIER   DlES 

(By  Allan  M.  Trout) 

Hyden,  Ky. — Mrs.  Mary  Breckinridge,  dis- 
tinguished founder  and  guardian  angel  of 
Frontier  Nursing  Service,  died  yesterday  at 
her  home  in  nearby  Wendover.    She  was  84. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  9:30  a.m.  Tuesday 
at  Hyden  High  School  and  at  3  p.m.  at  Christ 
Church,  Episcopal,  In  Lexington.  Burial 
will  be  in  Lexington  Cemetery. 

She  had  retired  from  active  duty  October 
17,  1959,  becoming  on  that  date  director 
emeritus  of  FNS.  She  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Helen  E  Brovme,  for  many  years  the  asso- 
ciate director. 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  probably  was  the  most 
Illustrious  Kentucky  woman  of  all  time,  cer- 
tainly of  her  own  time.  In  her  were  com- 
bined the  tender  healing  arts  of  a  dedicated 
nurse,  the  hardheaded  acumen  of  a  practical 
businessman,  and  the  rich  charm  of  a  wise 
and  cultured  personality. 

NTTRTXJRED    GRIT,    NERVE 

With  her  own  funds  she  underwrote  the 
world-famous  Frontier  Nursing  Service  In 
1925.  Her  primary  objective  was  to  help 
mountain  women  through  childbirth.  Gen- 
eral health  of  the  people  was  her  secondary 
aim. 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  nurtured  her  grit  and 
nerve  Into  a  humanitarian  institution  that 
staggers  the  imagination.  She  lived  to  see 
FNS  cover  700  square  miles  in  the  rugged 
back  country  of  Leslie,  Clay,  and  Perry  Coun- 
ties, the  home  of  10,000  prolific  families. 
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Endowment  of  FNS  Is  well  past  $1  million. 
Total  Income  since  1925  rounds  out  at  about 
$6  million.  Value  of  the  physical  plant  Is 
nearly  S500.000.  The  staff  numbers  nearly 
100. 

Mrs.  Breckint'ldge  started  FNS  on  a  moun- 
tainside at  Wendover,  5  miles  from  Hyden. 
Wendover  continued  as  her  home  and  head- 
quarters throughout  the  years  of  expansion 
that  included: 

A  modern  hospital  at  Hyden  with  27  beds. 
12  bassinets,  and  2  Incubators;  the  Frontier 
Graduate  School  of  Midwifery,  perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  the 
districts  of  Hyden  and  Wendover,  and  out- 
posts, each  serving  about  70  square  miles 
under  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse-mld- 
wlfe.  at  Beech  Fork,  Brutus.  Red  Bird,  Con- 
fluence. Flat  Creek,  and  Wendover. 

An  outpost  at  Bowlingtown  was  erased  by 
Buckhorn  Dam  and  replaced  with  a  new 
center  on  Wolf  Creek. 

She  was  the  driving  force  that  created  the 
lowest  loss  of  mothers  in  the  Nation.  In  the 
first  12.262  births  attended  by  FNS.  only 
11  mothers  died.  And  two  of  those  were  not 
connected  with  the  pregnancies. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurunce  Co.  analyzed 
the  first  10.000  births  attended  by  FNS.  in 
the  period  1925-55.  It  found  a  maternal 
death  rate  of  9.1  per  10,000  live  births.  For 
white  women  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
same  period,  the  death  rate  was  34  per  10.000 
live  birihs. 

Moreover,  in  th2  same  period  that  FNS  was 
delivering  12.262  babies,  it  registered  53,096 
patients  of  all  ages  with  all  ailments;  inocu- 
lated 213.906  adults  and  chUdreu.  and  treat- 
ed 20.611  for  165.157  patient-days  at  the  Hy- 
den hospital. 

.STARTED   ON   HORSEBACK 

To  achieve  these  herculean  tasks.  Mrs. 
Breckinridge  and  her  dedicated  staff  of 
nurse-mtdwives  started  on  horseback  and 
graduated  to  Jeeps;  they  forded  rivers,  trav- 
eled on  creek  beds,  and  endured  primitive 
hardships  in  a  mountain  society  Isolated 
from  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

To  finance  them.  Mrs.  Breckinridge  en- 
listed the  interest  of  philanthropists,  not 
only  in  Kentucky,  but  in  wealthy  ciroles  of 
the  North  and  East. 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  never  once  solicited  the 
gift  of  a  dollar.  She  simply  told  t*ie  story 
of  FNS.  a  story  that  tugged  at  the  heart  be- 
fore it  opened  the  purse.  The  humanity  of 
her  story  yielded  more  than  $5  million  to  the 
dream  of  her  life  that  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
lived  to  .=ee  come  true. 

The  drama  of  her  story  drew  hundreds  of 
volunteers  to  her  service.  Just  for  the  sheer 
exhilaration  of  being  a  part  of  the  great 
adventure.  Through  the  years.  FNS  coiiriers 
on  horseback  and  In  Jeep  have  been  debu- 
tantes from  the  North  and  East,  many  fol- 
lowing earlier  examples  set  by  their  socialite 
mothers. 

MANY  CAME  TO  SEE 

Professional  aims — and  achievements — 
drew  the  unstinted  cooperation  of  medical 
societies  and  nursing  associations  of  the 
United  States  and  Eiigland.  in  general,  and 
Hazard.  Lexington.  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati 
In  particular.  The  unique  combination  she 
wrought  from  medicine  and  sociology  drew 
doctors,  nurses,  and  social  workers  from  all 
over  the  world  to  sttidy  her  techniques. 

She  was  bent  and  stooped,  but  indomi- 
table; she  carried  a  board  to  sleep  on  In  pull- 
man  berths,  but  was  able  to  electrify  v/ealthy 
audiences  upon  arrival;  in  Jier  later  years 
as  FNS  director  she  worked  mo.-.tly  abed,  yet 
her  whisper  of  direction  was  the  boom  of 
inspired  authority  to  her  devoted  staff. 

Mrs.    Breckinridge    already    had    lived    a 
storybook  of  a  life  on  two  continents  when, 
at  44,  she  started  FNS.    But  her  inheritance 
hardly    augured    otherwise,    for    she    was    a 
Kentucky  Breckinridge  through  and  through. 

(She  was  twice  married;  widowed  In  1906, 
divorced  In   1920  and  resumed  her  maiden 


name.  Her  public  writing  mentions  the 
name  of  neither  husband.  She  was  the 
mother  of  two,  Breckie  and  PoU^.) 

Her  father  was  Clifton  Rodes  Bi^cklnrldge. 
six  terms  a  Congressman  from  Arka,nsas,  and 
minister  to  Russia  under  Presideri^^^rover 
Cleveland.    1894-97. 

Her  grandfather  was  the  gallant,  handsome 
John  C.  Breckinridge.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  1856-60;  secretary  of  war  and 
major  general  of  the  Confederacy;  nominee 
for  president  In  1860.  defeated  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Her  great-grandfather  was  Joseph  C. 
Breckinridge,  speaker  of  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Secretary  of  State. 
before  his  death  In  1823  at  35. 

Her  great-great-grandfather  was  John 
Breckinridge,  founder  of  the  line  In  Ken- 
tucky In  1793;  VS.  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  Attorney  General  In  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson. 

BORN  IN  MEMPHIS 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  was  born  February  17, 
1881,  at  Memphis.  Tenn..  but  merely  because 
her  mother  went  there,  to  her  own  mother's 
home,  for  the  event. 

She  was  13  when  the  family  moved  to 
Rus.«la.  Until  then,  her  life  had  been  a  whirl 
of  childish  adventure  between  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  their  home;  Washington,  where  her 
father  sat  In  Congress;  Ontario.  Canada. 
where  he  went  summers  to  fish;  Oasis  Planta- 
tion in  Mississippi,  the  ancestral  seat  of  her 
maternal  grandfather:  and  Hazelwood,  the 
fabulous  estate  of  her  great-aunt  in  New 
York. 

After  2  years  of  girlhood  gaiety  as  the  U.S. 
Minister's  vivacious  daughter  at  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Moscow  courts  of  Czar  Nicholas 
II.  she  was  sent  to  school  In  Switzerland. 
Back  home  again,  she  resumed  the  active  life 
of  a  Breckinridge — riding,  hunting,  fishing, 
reading.  wTitlng.  romance  and  marriage. 

"I    WAS    NOT    FITTED" 

But  she  could  think,  too.  In  her  words, 
she  thought:  "Upon  reflection.  I  realized  I 
was  not  fitted  to  be  of  service  to  anyone." 
And  so.  as  a  young  widow  of  one  year,  she 
entered  the  School  of  Nursing  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  New  York  City. 

Except  for  one  interlude,  life  from  then  on 
found  Mrs.  Breckinridge  not  only  "fitted." 
but  with  the  Iron  will  to  apply  It  to  the  "serv- 
ice"  of  others.  The  one  exception  was  her 
brief  return  to  domesticity,  her  second  mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  and  death  of  Breckie  and 
Polly. 

She  contlnu*'d  her  professional  education 
In  England.  Scotland,  and  the  Continent, 
specializing  in  midwifery.  She  was  head 
nurse  (with  a  staff  of  five)  during  the  1918 
Influenza  epidemic  at  Washington,  an  epi- 
demic that  struck  down  40,000  there  at  Its 
peak.  After  World  W^ar  I.  she  was  associated 
with  Myron  T.  Herrick  and  Miss  Anne  Mor- 
gan in  a  m.Tsslve  relief  prcgrp.m  in  devast.^ted 
France. 

In  1923.  on  a  visit  to  Kentucky  kinfolks, 
Mrs.  Breckinridge  tpent  the  summer  in  the 
mountains,  riding  13  horses  and  3  mules. 
FNS  was  born  In  what  she  saw  and  heard. 
She  spent  1924  studying  the  services  and  sys- 
tems of  midwifery  In  Scotland  and  England. 

Nucleus  of  FNS  was  created  May  28.  1925. 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Com- 
mittee for  Mothers  and  Babies,  held  at  the 
Capital  Hotel,  Frankfort.  The  money  at 
hand  consisted  of  ?100  from  one  of  Mrs. 
Breckinridge's  aunts,  $50  from  a  friend  in 
France,  and  $1,000  that  she  secretly  supplied 
In  the  name  of  her  grandmother. 

Basic  support,  however,  was  her  pledge  to 
underwrite  the  venture  for  3  jears. 

Perhaps  no  man  or  woman  ever  lived  with 
a  deeper  ethnic  knowledge  of  the  Kentucky 
mountains.  Mrs.  Breckinridge  understood 
the  mountaineer  and  his  family  to  the  core. 

In  turn,  she  was  accepted  to  the  full 
depths   of  the   mountain   heart  and  mind. 


She    knew     the    culture,    the    idiom    th 
strength,  and  the  weakness  of  the  proud  Den! 
pie  upon  whom  she  lavished  her  enlightened 
beneficence. 

But  with  all  her  attainments.  Mrs.  Breck- 
inridge loathed  personal  publicity. 

Mrs.  Breckinridge  was  highly  educated 
not  only  from  experience,  but  In  the  academic 
sense.  She  was  trained  by  governesses,  and 
at  Rosemont-Dezacey,  Lusanne,  Switzerland 
Low  and  Heywood  School,  Stamford,  Conn 
and  Columbia  University. 

EDUCATED  IN  LONDON 

Professionally,  she  was  educated  at  8t 
Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  and  British 
Hospital  for  Mothers  and  Babies.  London. 

She  was  awarded  honorary  degrees  by  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  University  of  Rochester 
University  of  Kentucky  and  Berea  College. 
United  Kingdom  awarded  her  the  Sullivan 
Medal  for  distinguished  service  in  1935. 
Gov.  A.  B.  Chandler  awarded  her  the  Gover- 
nor's  Medallion  for  distinguished  service  in 
1959. 

Kentucky  Prefs  Association  honored  her 
as  Kentuckian  of  the  year  in  1952. 

That  was  the  year  she  wrote  "Wide  Neigh- 
borhoods." published  by  Harper's.  It  wm 
the  story  of  Frontier  Nursing  Service,  with 
as  much  of  her  own  life  as  shed  fight  on  her 
grand  undertaking.  Characteristically,  she 
deeded  all  fees  and  royalties  from  the  book 
to  FNS. 

In  1961,  Mrs.  Breckinridge  received  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing's  highest  honor. 
the  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  Award  for  distin- 
guished service. 

A  day  is  held  In  her  honor  at  Hyden  each 
fall  and  a  monument  to  her  work  has  been 
erected  at  the  Leslie  County  Courthouse. 


GEN.  HANFORD  M/>cNIDER.  LEGEND- 
ARY  FIGURE  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  legendai-y  figures  in  the  annals  of 
Iowa  is  Gen.  Hanford  MacNider,  of 
Mason  City.  To  chronicle  his  life  com- 
pletely would  take  many  volumes. 

He  was  a  hero  of  two  World  Wars;  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Coolidge;  the  Minister  to  Canada  under 
President  Hoover;  a  banker  and  indus- 
trialist; a  philanthropist:  and  former 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion. 

General  MacNider  laid  the  ground- 
work for  a  treaty  with  Canada  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  and 
opened  up  new  markets  for  the  Mid- 
west. 

Such  was  his  fame  that  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Vice-Presidency  at  the  1928 
and  1932  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions and  for  the  Presidency  in  1940. 

The  story  of  this  great  lowan  is  well 
told  in  the  spring  issue  of  the  lowan. 
It  was  nearly  7  years  in  the  making,  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  and  paradoxes 
of  his  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priate extracts  from  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Many  Lives  of  Hanford  MacNideb 

Last  fall  the  subject  of  pheasant  hunting 
cropped  up  at  a  lunch  Gen.  Hanford  Mac- 
Nider was  having  with  a  few  friends.  A  dis- 
turl)ed  look  crossed  the  general's  face  as  he 
remarked  that  he  had  Just  been  reminded 
of  a  picture  in  the  previous  evening's  paper 
The   newspaper  photograph   had   been  of  & 


,rA  Reeves  pheasant  which  had  been  shot 
'"^  Mason  City.  From  the  caption  the 
"'^'pr  uearhered  that  It  might  have  been 
^v!n  on  one  of  his  farms.  When  chided 
iSl^by  a  relative  stranger  that  the  gen- 
^  Tm  Lt  have  wished  to  have  shot  the  bird 
M^mSfMacNWer  bristled  ever  so  slightly 

H^nformed  the  questioner  that  he  had 
*°lr  anowed  a  gun  on  any  land  in  his  pos- 
Son  NotU  the  obviously  surprised  rea^- 
S.  he  hastened  to  explain,  "I  never  want 
-T  see  any  more  killing." 

Xerward.  one  of  the  friends  present  re- 
JJiS  that  the  incident  t«ld  as  much  about 
Sr?l  MacNider  as  anything  he  could  re- 

1,  "He  is  a  magnincent  paradox,  he  ex- 
ied  and  then  Continued.  "The  dlfflcul- 
KlescrTbing  the  general  lies  In  cutting 
^ouKh  his  careers  to  find  the  very  pur- 
^eful    but  very  kind  and  delightful  man 

Tny'ScolTo';  the  general's  life  would 
aiuckly  sound  pretentious  If  it  were  not 
Sred  with  an  appreciation  of  his  own 
Sf-depreclating  humor.  Showing  a  visitor 
around  "Indlanhead."  his  Impressive  estate, 
the  eeneral  will  comment  frankly  on  the  ex- 
oensive  details  that  added  greatly  to  the 
ronsiderable  basic  cost.  Then  he  will  bury 
the  subject  bv  observing.  "Of  course,  the 
whole  place  is  'really  a  matter  of  luck.  I  sold 

stockholdings  to  build  'V"if  ^i^^'fJ/'w^ 
the  market  was  at  a  peak.  Shortly  after  we 
moved  in  those  stocks  were  nearly  valueless, 
80  in  a  way  It  cost  us  nothing." 

Hanford  M.icNider  has  had  essentially  two 
careers,  one  as  a  businessman  and  one  as  a 
sold-er  and  public  servant.  Into  both  of 
them  are  meshed  a  third  role,  that  of  heir 
to  the  institutions  built  by  his  banker-father, 
a  fortune  Hanford  MacNider  has  wisely 
utilized.  By  adroit  financial  maneuvers,  he 
was  able  to  consolidate  his  inheritance  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  to  demonstrate 
his  own  acumen  as  a  businessman.  In  his 
public  role,  MacNider  was  able  to  assume  the 
independent  postuie  wealth  allowed,  which 
may  account  for  much  of  the  color  and  flavor 
of  his  life  as  a  soldier  and  public  servant. 

The  life  of  few  cities  has  been  so  fully 
predicalod  on  a  single  family  as  that  01 
Mason  City.  The  MacNider  name  Is  asso- 
ciated intimately  with  the  largest  industry, 
the  largest  hotel,  the  largest  bank.  It  Is  the 
largest  landholder  and  the  largest  farmer.  It 
is  the  largest  public  benefactor.  It  reaches 
into  every  facet  of  the  community. 

Characteristically,  the  general  explains  the 
reason  for  all  this  as  simply  because  "we 
didn't  have  the  money  to  get  out  of  town." 
Going  back  nearly  a  century  this  is  literally 
true. 

The      general's      paternal      grandfather, 
Thomas  B.  MacNider.  came  to  Iowa  In  the 
1850's  from  Canada  with  an  Irish  bride     For 
a  time  he  operated  a  mill  at  Bcllevue  and 
then  after  a  long  illness  took  to  contracting 
bridges  for  the  old  Iowa  Central  Railroad  as 
it  laid  its  tracks  across  the  State.    Being  of 
a  too  trusting  nature,  he  found  himself  in 
financial  difficulties  while  in  Mason  City  In 
1871  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  mules,  wagons, 
timbers,  and   other   construction  materials. 
The  family  settled  to  become  permanent  res- 
idents  of   the   small   community.     Thomas 
MacNider  first  ran  a  feed  store  In  the  com- 
munity and   later  was   the  proprietor   of  a 
grocery  store.     Eventually,  he  became  night 
marshal  and  Hanford  MacNider  still  remem- 
bers his  appointment  as  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  of  his  life,  "even  If  he  didn't  have 
a  uniform." 

Thomas  MacNlder's  father.  William,  had 
died  when  he  was  only  1  year  of  age  and  his 
mother  had  remarried  a  man  named  Mc- 
Donald. To  simplify  his  youth,  he  had  been 
allowed  to  change  the  spelling  of  his  name  to 
the  same  prefix  as  that  of  his  stepfather. 
Tears  later  on  a  trip  to  Canada.  Charles  Mac- 
Nider. his  son  and  Hanford's  father,  dis- 
covered that  the  true  spelling  Included  an 
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"a."  On  his  return  the  full  story  of  the 
change  came  out  for  the  first  time.  The 
elder  MacNider  then  ordered  his  son  to  re- 
ttun  to  the  old  family's  form,  even  though  he 
himself  was  unable  to  do  so  because  by  then 
his  name  was  on  Innumerable  official  docu- 
ments. 

Charles  H.  MacNider  began  to  help  the 
family  finances  at  the  age  of  12  by  herding 
cattle  around  the  countryside  to  pay  for  his 
board  at  home.  The  General  points  out  the 
land  he  worked  to  visitors.  It  Is  the  site  of 
a  new  high  school  on  Highway  18  between 
his  home  and  Mason  City. 

At  the  age  of  15  Charles  MacNider  took  a 
Job  as  messenger  boy.  Janitor,  and  night 
watohman  of  the  one  small  bank  in  the  com- 
munity at  a  salary  of  $8  per  month  and  a 
place  to  sleep. 

Just  9  years  later  he  became  a  Junior  officer 
in  that  bank  and  was  able  to  marry  May  C. 
Hanford  In  1884  whose  family  had  come  west 
from  New  York  State.  Their  only  child, 
Hanford,  was  born  on  October  2,  1889. 

Many  of  Hanford's  childhood  memories 
center  around  Clear  Lake  where  he  sailed 
and  fished  for  3  or  4  months  every  summer. 
The  hero  of  his  youth  was  the  family  stable- 
man, Lynn  Lafferty,  who  became  a  dazzling 
figure  to  the  boy  when  he  left  for  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  The  idea  of  becoming  a 
soldier  was  Implanted  In  the  mind  of  the 
young  MacNider. 

In  1903.  Just  before  his  14th  birthday. 
Hanford  left  home  to  attend  Milton  Academy 
in  Massachusetts.  Used  to  being  on  the 
defensive  with  other  kids  because  his  father 
was  the  village  banker,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  adjust  to  the  new  role  of  being  the  boy 
from  the  other  side  of  the  tracks,  Iowa  in 
this  case,  and  first  developed  his  state 
chauvinism.  /,    , 

After  4  years  at  Milton.  MacNider  enrolled 
at  Harvard  where  he  played  freshman  foot- 
ball managed  the  hockey  team,  helped  edit 
*"nie  Harvard  Crimson"  and  took  courses 
that  suited  him  because  of  their  hotirs— "not 
on  Saturday  or  afternoons."  Nevertheless, 
he  graduated  in  3  years,  although  he  stayed 
on  for  part  of  the  following  year  becoming 
officially  a  member  of  the  class  of  1911. 

During  his  sophomore  summer  at  Harvard, 
Hanford  took  a  tour  of  Europe  on  a  motor 
bike  seeing,  as  he  says,  "only  the  center  of 
the  road  because  we  tried  to  cover  too  much 
territory."  Two  years  later,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1911,  he  was  on  a  round-the-world 
trip  which  found  him  broke  and  wiring  for 
money  from  Cairo,  Bombay,  and  Tokyo. 

On  his  return  home  he  was,  as  MacNider 
says,  "promptly  dropped  into  the  bank"  as 
an  apprentice  bookkeeper.  For  the  next  5 
years  MacNider  fought  to  leave  his  position 
'and  try  to  make  a  living  on  his  own. 

Then  came  the  big  break.  World  War  I. 
which  had  started  2  years  earlier,  began 
closing  m  on  American  people  In  1916  with 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

Hanford  MacNider  tried  to  Join  the  French 
army  as  an  ambulance  driver,  but  a  family 
illness  Interceded.  Instead  he  put  his  full 
heart  Into  a  committee  that  was  soliciting 
funds  for  a  new  armory  in  order  that  Mason 
City  would  not  lose  its  infantry  company. 
After  the  money  was  raised  Company  "A" 
elected  him  second  lieutenant,  a  custom  in 
the  militia  of  those  days. 

In  June  of  1916,  company  "A"  was  called 
into  Federal  service.  President  Wilson  had 
called  out  the  National  Guard,  presumably 
to  save  the  State  of  Texas  from  Villa  and  the 
Mexicans,  but  actually  to  give  the  National 
Guard  training  for  America's  entry  into  the 
international  conflict.  MacNider  was  finaUy 
able  to  shake  off  his  duties  in  the  bank. 

For  the  Iowa  troops,  the  border  assignment 
was  a  military  holiday  of  the  first  order 
Despite  the  heavy  conditioning  schedules  and 
full-scale  maneuvers,  the  border  service  wa^ 
not  too  onerous  for  the  young  troops  and 
every  night  after  retreat  there  was  a  whole- 


sale descent  upon  the  frontierlike  institu- 
tions of  the  wide-open  town  of  BrownsviUe. 

The  Second  Iowa  was  mustered  out  of  the 
Federal  service  at  Fort  Des  Moines  In  March 
1917.  MacNider.  now  a  first  lieutenant,  had 
had  command  of  his  company  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  Texas  stay  and  it  had  taken  top 
honors  at  Brownsville. 

Jack  MacNider  also  took  personal  honors 
for  'his  driving  exploits.  On  the  Mexican 
border  In  1916,  a  company  was  lucky  to  have 
a  team  and  wagon.  MacNlder's  outfit  was 
the  only  one  to  have  a  motorized  vehicle.  It 
was  an  open  model  with  all  the  trimmings 
removed.  A  large  wooden  box  was  fastened 
to  the  rear  trunk  rack  to  hold  groceries. 
Company  A's  military  insignia  had  been 
conspicuously  painted  on  both  sides  of  the 
hood  and  body,  making  it  look  very  official. 

When  anyone  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  coming 
down  the  road  he  would  call  out,  "Here  comes 
MacNider."  Then  the  others  would  yell  in 
response,  "There  goes  MacNider." 

MacNider  would  be  crouched  over  the 
steering  wheel,  pushing  the  accelerator  to 
the  floorboard.  The  mess  sergeant  and  cook 
would  be  hanging  onto  the  rear  seat  for  dear 

Other  outfits  on  the  border  wondered  how 
Company  A  acquired  an  automobile,  there 
being  some  speculation  about  the  Browns- 
ville dice  games.     Years  later  the  facts  came 
out.    MacNider  tells:  "My  father  had  given 
me  a  new  Mercer  sports  car  and  had  it  sent 
down  to  camp.     The  only  way  I  could  use  it 
was  to  make  it  look  official.     I  stripped  it 
down  and  painted  our  company's  insigna  on 
it.     We  got  by  because  no  one  questioned  it." 
The  stories  of  MacNlder's  driving  prowess 
have  followed  him  all  over  the  world,  from 
the  mud  of  France  to  the  mountains  of  New 
Guinea  where  he  was  termed  the  "wildest  jeep 
driver"  ever  to  come  off  the  island  alive. 

No  sooner  had  the  2d  Iowa  been  mustered 
out  than  America  entered  World  War  I. 
Anxious  for  oversea  service.  MacNider  en- 
listed at  once  in  the  regular  establishment, 
which  automatically  canceled  his  National 
Guard  commission.  Reporting  to  Fort  Snell- 
Ing.  he  was  placed  in  the  first  officers  train- 
ing' camp  and  by  August  was  a  provisional 
second  lieutenant,  having  graduated  first  in 
his  class. 

Within  days  MacNider  was  on  a  transport 
to  France  vrtth  the  9th  U.S.  Infantry.  The 
9th  had  been  decimated  before  departiu-e  to 
provide  cadres  for  other  regiments  and  its 
ranks  were  filled  with  volunteers  from  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  Most  of  them 
were  of  foreign  birth  and  few  spoke  English. 
MacNider  remembers  his  shame  at  the  time 
to  be  commanding  such  a  nondescript  bunch 
and  his  pride  2  years  later  when  he  marched 
up  Fifth  Avenue  with  the  few  survivors  on 
their  return  from  France. 

The  first  night  ashore  the  regimental  com- 
mander, who  had  been  peaceful  enough  on 
the  voyage,  suddenly  developed  Into  a  tough 
disciplinarian.  He  caught  an  enlisted  man 
in  some  minor  infraction  and  promptly 
placed  MacNider.  as  officer  of  the  guard  and 
responsible  in  the  premises,  under  garrison 
arrest.  He  was  never  removed  from  the  ar- 
rest during  his  service  overseas,  although  the 
colonel's  early  removal  made  it  an  academic 
matter. 

The  troops  were  shipped  like  so  many  cattle 
in  the  little  "40  Hommes  &  8  Chevaux"  box- 
cars up  into  the  Vosges  mountains  where 
the  damp  and  cold  French  winter  closed  down 
on  them.  Their  new  station  was  not  far 
south  of  Verdun  where  shortly  the  half  army, 
half  marine  2d  Division  was  formed.  The 
famed  2d  eventually  took  more  kilometers, 
more  guns,  more  prisoners,  got  more  casual- 
ties and  more  decorations  than  any  other 
American  division. 

To  his  displeasure.  MacNider  himself  was 
soon  given  the  honor  of  insUucting  at  the 
first  Army  candidates  school  at  Langres. 
The  second  class  was  halfway  through  when 
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MacNider  decided  to  go  "over  the  hUl"  to 

Join  his  old  command. 

MacNider  tells  of  his  controversial  action: 
"I  had  the  feeble  excuse  that  the  War  De- 
partment orders  read  that  I  was  assigned 
to  the  9th  Infantry  and  that  no  one  had 
the  right  to  separate  me  from  It  for  any 
other  duty. 

"When,  after  several  days  of  wandering 
back  of  the  French  front  I  finally  found  my 
old  regiment.  I  reported  without  orders, 
pretty  well  scared  by  this  time  over  the 
Infraction  of  all  army  rules  and  regxilatlons. 
The  regiment,  however,  was  sorely  short  of 
officers,  and  even  a  stray  second  lieutenant 
was  welcome.  I  got  what  was  presumed  to 
be  a  temporary  assignment  as  regimental 
adjutant  after  protesting  In  vain  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  army  paperwork. 

"I  eventually  became  the  adjutant  of  a 
proud,  old  regular  regiment  and  was  never 
able,  until  I  received  the  necessary  promo- 
tions to  become  a  field  officer,  to  separate 
myself  from  the  adjutant's  duties  which,  in 
that  day  and  age,  also  Included  those  of 
regimental  operations  office. 

■•The  day  after  I  rejoined  the  regiment,  it 
marched  down  the  road  to  Chateau-Thierry 
to  help  stop  the  last  desperate  drive  of  the 
Germans  toward  Paris.  There  the  M.^rine 
brigade  made  itself  famous  at  Belleau  Woods 
and  the  3d  Brigade  of  the  9th  and  the  23d 
Infantry  straddled  the  Chateau-Thierry- 
Paris  road  under  German  fire  to  share  the 
eventual  credit  for  having  saved  Paris  from 
invasion. 

"For  some  strange  reason  which  no  one 
can  explain,  there  are  always  happy  outfits 
In  any  army  and  the  9th.  despite  its  polygot 
makeup,  promptly  began  to  earn  that  desig- 
nation.   They  seemed  born  for  conflict  and 
the  division,  of  more  or  less  similar  charac- 
ter, went  rollicking  through  the  rest  of  the 
•war  and  ended  up  proud  as  punch  of  itself 
and  with  a  grin  on  its  collective  face,  despite 
the  heaviest  casualties  in  the  whole  AEP." 
MacNider   himself   was   slightly   wounded 
at  St.  Mlhiel.    He  had  more  action  than  he 
personally   would    Indicate.      An    Independ- 
ent  appraisal   of  his   role   points   out   that 
while  he  never  had  an  official  command,  he 
had  a  habit  of  taking  over  troops  at  crucial 
times.    On  September  12.  1918,  one  of  these 
special  occasions  arose  when  he  was  carrying 
Instructions  to  the  front  lines.    He  found  the 
sector  he  was  concerned  with  disorganized 
and  under  heavy  fire.    Running  forward  Into 
machinegun  fire.    MacNider  cantured  a  Ger- 
man gun  nest  and  then  proceeded  to  reorga- 
nize the  line  at  that  point. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  the  9th  was 
ordered  to  establish  a  bridgehead  across  the 
Meuse.  MacNider  knew  that  the  armistice 
had  been  signed  and  refused  to  send  the  two 
battalions  totaling  2.000  men  into  battle 
knowing  they  certainly  would  be  wiped  out. 
Within  hours  the  war  had  ended.  When 
brought  before  the  conxmanding  officer  to 
confess  his  in.subordlnatlon.  the  general  said, 
"This  doesn't  make  sense,  but  I  seem  to  be 
glad  you  did  it."  And  he  sent  MacNider  on 
to  Paris  to  celebrate  the  armistice. 

During  this  period.  MacNider  was  appre- 
hensive over  his  earlier  flaunting  of  regula- 
tions, his  AWOL  status.  He  knew  that  the 
charges  of  desertion  would  eventually  reach 
the  division.  As  it  happened,  when  the 
formidable  document  arrived,  as  thick  as  a 
family  Bible.  MacNider  was  acting  as  regi- 
mental commander  and  the  whole  file  was 
promptly  destroyed,  Its  remnants  burled 
somewhere  in  a  German  dugout  near  the  re- 
doubtable bastion  of  Blanc  Mont. 

"ThLs  required  no  particular  amount  of 
courage,"  MacNider  says,  "because  by  the 
time  everyone  was  aware  that  it  took  at  least 
6  months  for  the  ponderous  machinery  of 
GHQ  to  follow  through  and  get  anything  of 
a  personnel  nature  down  to  any  line  com- 
mand." 

Long  after  the  armistice,  when  the  regi- 
mental   headquarters    were    billeted    In    a 


schoolhouse  at  Heddesdorf,  the  former 
stronghold  of  the  Princes  of  Weld,  an  amend- 
ed and  more  ponderous  dossier  arrived  with 
Instructions  to  the  division  commander  to 
return  Second  Lieutenant  MacNider  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  SOS  for  trial  as  a 
deserter. 

\  Now  a  lieutenant  colonel  with  the  fight- 
ing over,  MacNider  had  been  made  division 
adjutant  so  the  documents  were  delivered 
directly  to  him.  A  pot-bellied  stove  in  the 
schoolhouse  served  as  a  fiery  bier  for  the 
second  bundle  of  official  papers. 

Six  years  later,  as  Acting  Secretary  of  War, 
MacNider  asked  to  see  his  personal  and  con- 
fidential 201  file.  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
promptly  told  him  no  affected  individual 
could  be  allowed  to  see  his  file.  Eventually, 
despite  much  general  staff  muttering,  it  was 
delivered  into  MacNlder's  hands.  AH  copies 
of  the  charges  were  carefully  removed,  re- 
ducing the  file  from  a  6-lnch  thickness  to  a 
fractional  size.  They  were  ceremoniously 
burned  in  a  fireplace  In  the  venerable  State, 
War,  and  Navy  building,  much  to  the  distress 
of  the  adjut.ir^t  general. 

MacNider  l^jnd  a  hero's  welcome  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States  after  9  months 
of  occupation  duty,  and  with  good  reason. 
With  two  Distinguished  Service  Crosses, 
three  Silver  Stars,  the  Purple  Heart,  and 
numerous  foreign  medals,  he  was  called  one 
of  "the  most  decorated  men  in  America  ex- 
cept for  General  Pershing"  by  the  Boston 
Post. 

The  legends  of  Jack  MacNlder's  exploits 
became  so  enlarged  that  they  included  a 
myth  that  he  and  some  friends  tried  to  cap- 
ture Germany's  Kaiser  Wilhelm  after  he  had 
received  asylum  in  neutral  Netherlands  after 
the  war  so  that  he  could  be  tried  as  a  war 
criminal.  MacNider  says  that  acquaintances 
of  his  did  try,  but  he  wasn't  even  In  France 
at  the  time. 

Back  In  Mason  City,  he  was  elected  first 
commander  of  the  newly  organized  post  of 
the  American  Legion  despite  his  objections. 
He  soon  found  himself  also  named  State  vice 
commander  under  Col.  Matt  Tlnley,  whom  he 
had  nominated  to  be  the  first  Iowa  Leelon 
head. 

Since  Colonel  Tlnley  was  anxious  to  resiune 
his  old  medical  practice,  the  Job  of  solidify- 
ing the  activities  of  the  some  600  posts  which 
had  sprung  up  simultaneously  In  nearly 
every  Iowa  community  fell  to  MacNider. 
For  the  next  year  he  devoted  practically  all 
his  time  to  the  task,  traveling  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other.  That  fall  he  was 
elected  State  or  department  commander  and 
the  same  work  went  on  under  increasing 
pressure.  A  year  later,  the  Iowa  delegation 
to  the  national  convention  In  Kansas  City  " 
saw  him  named  as  national  commander  of 
the  growing  organization. 

The  American  public,  not  without  some 
misgivings,  was  watching  the  mushrooming 
of  this  largest  of  veteran  movements  and  its 
every  move  was  front-page  news  all  over  the 
Nation. 

The  Kansas  City  convention  allowed  Mac- 
Nider to  meet  the  General  of  the  Armies 
Pershing  for  the  first  time.  His  only  previ- 
ous brush  with  the  general  was  when  a  loco- 
mobile Pershing  was  riding  In  splattered  mud 
over  MacNider  In  Prance  as  he  was  standing 
at  attention  for  the  passing  general.  He 
said  that  It  gave  his  troops  their  first  real 
laugh  in  6  months. 

French  Marechal  Ferdinand  Foch  was  also 
a  convention  guest  and  afterwards  a  special 
train  carried  the  former  wartime  com- 
mander of  the  allies  on  a  triumphal  3-month 
tour  throughout  the  United  States. 

MacNider,  who  accompanied  the  French 
hero  on  his  trip,  spent  only  5  days  In  Mason 
City  that  year,  one  of  them  when  Foch 
visited  his  hometown.  During  the  arduous 
year  MacNider  averaged  better  than  three 
appearances  on  public  platforms  a  day.  His 
mall  reached  such  a  volume  that  four  secre- 
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tarles  were  needed  to  handle  It.  To  his  WMt 
annoyance  it  contained  a  substantial  num 
ber  of  love  letters  from  all  over  the  counts 
A  great  deal  of  MacNlder's  time  was  snent 
In  Washington  where  the  legion  put  through 
the  first  comprehensive  veterans'  legislation 
In  the  form  of  a  rehabilitation  proRram  r™ 
the  disabled.  *-    b  «un  lor 

The  legion  and  MacNider  ran  Into  a  buzz 
saw,  however,  with  a  proposal  for  adjusted 
compensation  for  veterans  In  the  form  of 
paid-up  Insurance  to  help  them  through  the 
depression  era.  It  was  promptly  labeled  a 
cash  bonus  (because  of  certain  minor  fea- 
tures) and  a  raid  on  the  Treasury  by  con- 
servative groups.  MacNider  found  himself 
in  a  position  that  seems  rather  strange  to- 
day—of fighting  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

While  the  bill  passed  Congress,  it  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Warren  Harding,  although 
he  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  exact  bill 
during  his  campaign  for  election.  When 
MacNider  confronted  him  with  his  earlier 
statement.  Harding  ramed  at  him.  then  con- 
fessed that  financial  Wackers  had  pressured 
him  into  backing  dowh,  and  finally  pleaded 
that  he  not  be  quoted  in  public. 

Shortly  after  this  Incident,  Governor  Nate 
Kendall  of  Iowa  tendered  MacNider  an  ap- 
polntment  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  William 
S.  Kenyon  to  accept  a  Federal  Judgeship. 
Although  his  father  and  many  of  his  best 
friends  urged  him  to  accept,  the  32-year-oId 
commander  felt  it  would  be  letting  the  Le- 
gion down.  Critics  would  claim  that  it  was 
a  vehicle  for  personal  political  ambitions. 
The  surprised  American  press  applauded  hia 
decision. 

Home  Again  In  late  1922,  MacNider  became 
the  executive  officer  of  an  Investment  affiliate 
to  the  family  bank.  During  the  next  2  years 
he  also  took  an  active  role  in  the  Republican 
Party,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Service  League  which  endeavored  to  attract 
the  veteran's  vote. 

On  February  20.  1925,  he  married  Margaret 
Elizabeth  McAuley,  also  a  native  of  Mason 
City.  That  fall,  President  Coolldge  asked 
him  to  come  to  Washington  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  to  help  organize  the  in- 
dustrial mobilization  plans  which  the  Legion 
backed  so  strongly  during  his  term  as  com- 
mander. 

Although  his  family,  and  particularly  his 
father,  wanted  him  to  refuse  the  appoint- 
ment, the  old  urge  for  service  with  the 
military  was  too  strong  and  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  moved  to  Washington  in  October. 
His  agreement  was  to  serve  only  1  ye.ir,  but 
the  President  persuaded  him  to  stay  on  un- 
til early  in  1928. 

During  these  Washington  years,  he  served 
as  Acting  Secretary  of  War  a  great  part  of 
the  time.  Cabinet  meetings  were  not  de- 
vised for  people  like  MacNider,  however,  and 
it  was  later  reported  that  he  would  some- 
times celebrate  th?  end  of  a  conference  by 
leaping  over  a  chair  or  turning  handsprings. 
MacNider  found  Inspecting  Army  installa- 
tions and  making  talks  on  national  defense 
more  to  his  Interest.  By  this  time  he  had 
developed  into  one  of  the  country's  most 
accomplished  public  speakers  and  was  noted 
for  his  lucid  and  forceful  delivery. 

MacNider  came  to  know  many  rising  young 
public  figures  during  this  period.  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  then  a  major,  served  as  an 
assistant  executive  officer  In  his  office  as  did 
Leonard  Gerow  and  Mark  Clark,  who  were 
to  become  army  commanders  under  Elsen- 
hower In  World  War  II. 

While  In  Washington  MacNider  was  given 
an  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Military 
Science  by  Norwich  University,  served  on 
the  commission  to  plan  and  erect  the  tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission. 
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Tn  the  meantime,  Mrs.  MacNider  had 
,i.vPd  to  have  been  made  out  of  the  same 
flhpfas  her  husband.  Just  after  the  family 
^S  Sft  Washington.  "Maggie"  MacNider 
If.  introduced  to  Frank  Kent  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun  outside  of  a  Chicago  club.  She 
SJl^m  in  the  seat  of  his  pants  with  a 
hXln  right  on  Michigan  Avenue  for  saying 
fharcoolidgo  had  kicked  MacNider  out  for 
,^^ine  larger  munitions  expenditures,  when 
Se  bad  been  trying  to  leave  for  2  years. 

in  the  summer  of  1928  MacNider  was  home 
to  lowa  again  after  a  short  European  vaca- 
tton  and  took  up  his  Investment  banking 
interests  again.     The  couple  now  had  three 
Sns   Tom    born  In  1926  and  Jack,  born  in 
1927     A    third    son.    Angus,    had    arrived 
shortly  before  they  moved  back  to  Mason 
citv     A  larger  home  to  accommodate  the 
fsunilv  was  under  construction  on  a  farm 
e^t   of   Mason    City.    Then    suddenly    on 
October  30.  1928,  Charles  H.  MacNider  died. 
In  addition   to  his  banking   and   cement 
interests  the  elder  MacNider  had  been  a  dl- 
Tprtor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago  Western  Grocery  Co.,  United  Light  & 
'  Power  Co  .  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  num- 
erous other  concerns.    The  settling  of  his  es- 
tate became  a  long  and  complicated  task. 
There  were   many   equity   and   partnership 
holdings  in  land,  country  banks,  and  local 
Industries.     The    First    National    Bank,    of 
which  he  had  owned  control,  called  for  spe- 
cial attention.    Hanford  MacNider.  who  took 
over  as  chairman  of  the  its  board,  welcomed 
an  opportunity  to  Join  with  the  Northwest- 
em  National  Bank  of  M.nneapolls  to  form 
the   Northwest    Bancorporatlon,    a    holding 
company  which  was  soon  expanded  to  take 
over  a  hundred  banks  in  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas,  and  Montana.     As 
vice  president  and   director,   MacNider  put 
considerable  effort  into  its  organization  and 
management.  ' 

The  following  year,  1929,  which  called  for 
the  final  settlement  of  his  father's  estate, 
was  a  cr\iclal  one  for  MacNider.  It  estab- 
lished for  once  and  always  that  he  had  as 
much  acumen  in  the  business  field  as  he 
did  in  military  and  public  life.  He  describes 
his  role  that  year  In  this  way:  "The  upset 
national  economy  called  for  strenuous  efforts 
not  only  to  help  guide  the  new  big  banking 
enterprise,  but  to  hold  together  at  home 
many  local  situations  caught  In  the  backlash 
of  a  sinking  market,  not  only  for  capital  in- 
vestments, but  for  land  equities  which  had 
always  been  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Iowa's 
economy  and  most  of  its  Inhabitants. 

"On  my  father's  death,  the  original  pro- 
moters of  the  Northwestern  States  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  of  which  he  had  been  president, 
returned  to  take  over  the  management  with 
almost  Immediate  unhappy  results  to  both 
the  property  and  Its  stockholders.  To  save 
the  concern  as  an  asset  to  the  community 
It  became  necessary  to  obtain  the  necessary 
financial  backing  to  buy  them  out  and  as- 
sume the  presidency  myself,  which  I  did  late 
in  1929." 

In  the  midst  of  these  trying  days.  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  called  Hanford  Mac- 
Nider to  Washington  and  asked  him  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  to  Canada  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  for  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Waterway.  Hoover  believed  that  the 
waterway  would  open  new  markets  for  the 
Midwest  and  thus  strengthen  the  national 
economy.  He  proposed  to  name  MacNider 
Minister  to  Canada.  Thinking  of  his  own 
affairs,  MacNider  demurred.  The  months 
went  by  but  the  word  from  Washington  was 
that  the  search  for  another  appointee  was 
getting  nowhere.  Finally.  MacNider  agreed 
that  he  would  attempt  the  assignment  If  It 
would  last  no  longer  than  6  months.  Be- 
cause his  father's  family  had  come  from 
Canada,  he  would  have  ordinarily  welcomed 
the  assignment. 

When  the  President  sent  the  nomination 
to  the  Senate,  Senator  Brookhart,  of  Iowa, 


who  had  not  been  consulted,  went  into  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  Senate's  necessary  ap- 
proval. It  was  a  bitter  and  personal  fight. 
MacNider  still  calls  the  Senator  "an  ardent, 
rabble-rousing  Socialist."  Brookhart  and  the 
elder  MacNider  had  quarreled  for  many  years 
and  yoimg  MacNider  had  earned  his  animos- 
ity by  his  strenuous  efforts  to  elect  Daniel 
Steck  of  Ottumwa,  a  conservative  Demo- 
crat, to  his  seat  In  1928.  While  Brookhart 
denounced  MacNider  as  personally  objec- 
tionable. Hoover  showed  his  support  by 
having  him  as  a  weekend  guest.  In  due 
course,  the  Senate  approved  his  appoint- 
ment and  In  June  1930,  MacNider  and  his 
family  moved  to  Ottawa. 

Contrary  to  President  Hoover's  under- 
standing with  the  Canadian  Government 
headed  by  the  Liberal  Party's  Mackenzie 
King,  the  newly  elected  Conservative,  R.  B. 
Bennett  and  his  Tory  Party  not  only  showed 
no  Interest  In  the  St.  Lawrence  proposal, 
but  no  Inclination  even  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

This  put  an  unexpected  light  on  the  dip- 
lomatic mission  and  offered  a  challenge  Mac- 
Nider could  not  Ignore.  It  was  2  years  later 
before  the  Canadian  Government  finally 
agreed  that  if  the  United  States  would  ap- 
prove the  necessary  treaty,  that  it  would  go 
along.  Syracuse  University  recognized  his 
efforts  In  Canada  with  an  honorary  degree 
and  he  received  full  credit  for  his  efforts  but 
the  treaty  became  bogged  down  In  Congress. 
It  was  not  until  1953  that  it  was  fully 
approved. 

Mrs.  MacNider  was  particularly  popular  in 
Canada.     The    family   treasures   the   many 
pieces  of  sliver  given  to  her  by  both  King  and 
Bennett  while  in   Ottawa.     She  is  still  as 
forthright  as  ever,  nevertheless.    At  a  White 
House  dinner  during  this  period.  President 
Hoover  explained  to  the  MacNlders  that  he 
had  managed  to  kill  a  proposed  referendum 
on  liquor,  prohibition,  of  course,  then  being 
m  effect.     As  the  General  tells  Is,  "Maggie 
put  her  finger  right  in  his  face  and  said,  even 
though  she  has  never  taken  a  drink  In  her 
life,  'You're  making  one  great  big  mistake.'  " 
Home  again,  MacNider  resumed  his  duties 
as  president  and  general  tnanager  of  the  ce- 
ment company,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
bank,  and  officer  and  director  of  the  Ban- 
corporation  and  other  Industrial  and  financial 
organizations. 

MacNider  had  been  a  delegate  at  large  to 
the  1928  Republican  National  Convention 
and  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
at  Kansas  City.  In  1932,  the  Iowa  delegation, 
through  Jav  N.  "Ding"  Darling,  placed  his 
name  in  nomination  again  for  Vice  President 
although  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
effort.  He  received  178  votes  from  Iowa  and 
25  other  States,  but  withdrew  when  President 
Hoover  asked  the  renomlnation  of  Incumbent 
Vice  President  Charles  Curtis. 

In  1940,  the  Republican  State  convention 
in  Des  Moines  endorsed  MacNider  for  the 
presidential  nomination  and  that  summer  his 
name  was  placed  In  nomination  by  Verne 
Marshall,  of  Cedar  Rapids.  After  Wendell 
Willkle  finally  won  the  nomination.  Mac- 
Nider remembers  being  approached  by  his 
backers  as  to  whether  he  would  accept  second 
place  on  the  ticket.  MacNider  declined  to  be 
considered. 

In  the  year  that  followed  MacNider  became 
Involved  in  one  of  the  most  controversial 
aspects  of  his  career.  He  became  a  leader  In 
the  "America  First"  movement,  an  action  he 
still  vigorously  defends. 

In  reference  to  this  period,  he  likes  simply 
to  refer  to  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial 
written  November  1,  1941,  which  reads: 


"A  TEXT  FOR  LOYALTY 

"Lest  It  be  lost  or  forgotten,  we  wish  to 
leave  In  the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  the  record  of  a  fine  and  courageous  ut- 
terance. At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American    Legion    in    Milwaukee,    Hanford 


MacNider,  a  former  national  commander, 
represented  the  lost  and  unpopular  cause  of 
nonintervention.  For  that  and  for  his  active 
association  with  the  America  First  Commit- 
tee, he  was  booed  by  his  comrades  when  he 
took  the  platform  to  speak  on  a  resolution 
supporting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Yet  he  knew  where  he  stood  and  was 
sure  of  It,  because  he  had  resolved  In  the 
right  way  the  question  that  has  tortured 
millions  of  Americans. 

"  'I  have  nothing  but  commendation  for 
that  sort  of  resolution  being  presented  to 
this  convention,'  he  said.  •  •  •  'But  I  want 
this  convention  to  have  the  guts  to  say  what 
It  means.  If  this  Is  our  war,  let's  go  in;  if  It 
isn't  our  war,  let's  stay  out.  I  hope  I  never 
hear  again  that  we  are  cringing  behind  the 
British  Navy  while  somebody  else  fights  the 
war.  •  •  •  The  President  should  ask  Con- 
gress for  a  declaration  of  war.  Then.  If  Con- 
gress thinks  that  the  proper  course,  It  can 
declare  war,  •  •  •  and  then  you  and  I  will 
march  out  again  to  lick  the  enemies  of  our 
country.'  ,       ,^     . 

"Such  is  loyalty  without  price,  loyalty  to 
one's  coimtry  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal 
conviction.  No  goverrmient  In  its  senses 
could  ask  more  of  a  citizen,  and  we  think 
that  if  the  administration,  instead  of  smear- 
ing the  noninterventlonlst,  had  assumed 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  cause  of  unity  would  have  been 
well  served."  „ 

Once  America  was  at  war.  however,  Mac- 
Nider immediately  applied  for  active  service 
as  an  Army  reservist.  Rebuffed  as  politically 
undesirable,  his  persistence  was  finally 
rewarded  In  January  1942  by  assignment  to 
the  southwest  Pacific  theater. 

The  MacNider  legend  In  the  Pacific  be- 
came nearly  as  great  as  the  Max:Nlder  legend 
of  World  War  I  France,  but  Is  somewhat 
better  documented  by  press  accounts. 

He  was  particularly  noted  for  ranging  far 
and  wide  ahead  of  his  troops.  Once  he  drove 
his  Jeep  to  a  small  town  in  Batangas  Province 
m  southern  Luzon,  turned  to  his  aide  and 

"Do  you  know  what  town  this  is?" 

The  aide  didn't  know. 

"Well,"  said  MacNider,  "you  are  in  Cuenca, 
Our  infantry  attacks  here  tomorrow." 

The  infantry  attacked  on  schedule  the  next 
morning  capturing  a  12  CM  howitzer  and 
killing  83  Japanese. 

MacNlder's  attitude  toward  danger  was  a 
cause  of  concern  to  other  officers.  One  time 
he  entered  the  town  of  Lemery  ahead  of  his 
troops,  had  coffee  with  the  mayor  and  greeted 
the  leading  Infantry  elements,  arriving  later. 

They  tell  how,  on  Lingayan  front  MacNider 
was  irked  when  the  men  dashed  for  foxholes 
during  a  bombardment  and  left  a  whhilng 
dog  in  his  headquarters  building. 

"Someone  come  and  get  this  dog,"  he  called 
to  the  men.    "I  can't  sleep  with  him  howling 

In  h6re  ** 

MacNider  arrived  In  Australia  In  1942  even 
before  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  came  from 
Corregldor  to  forge  a  new  fighting  force.  He 
was  immediately  given  the  task  of  directing 
the  reception  of  shipping,  even  though  he 
claimed  to  be  "Just  an  Iowa  farmer  who 
didn't  know  one  end  of  a  ship  from  the 
other."  With  MacArthur's  arrival,  he  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general. 

In  September.  1942,  General  MacNider  was 
transferred  to  Port  Moresby.  New  Guinea,  to 
lead  the  32d  Division's  il28th  Regiment  at- 
tack against  Buna.  Thfe  operation  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  lahd  approach  to  the 
Air  Force  Installations  around  Port  Moresby. 

The  infantrymen  were  fiown  across  the 
Owen  Stanley  Mountains  and  started  a  gruel- 
ing  2-month   march   up   the   coast   toward 

Buna.  ,  J  ,  .. 

"It  was  a  terrible  ordeal,"  he  recalled  later, 
"resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  'battle 
m  the  dark  insides  of  a  wet  mattress,  it 
was   the    rainy    season.    We    had    to   wade 
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swamps  and  streams.  The  men  were  never 
dry.  We  had  to  be  supplied  by  luggers  run- 
ning along  the  coast.  Ofttlmes  we  only  had 
enough  for  the  next  meal. 

"We  had  only  what  weapons  we  could 
carry  on  our  backs.  The  Japanese  were 
digging  In  while  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
other  troops  to  cross  the  mountains.  All 
we  had  for  artillery  were  two  mortars." 

On  the  third  day  of  actual  fighting,  No- 
vember 23.  MacNider  was  trying  to  reestab- 
lish a  wavering  line.  He  was  talking  to  a 
soldier  huddled  in  a  slit  trench  when  a 
Japanese  grenade  killed  the  soldier  and 
severely  wounded  the  general.  MacNider 
caught  some  11  fragments,  the  first  Amer- 
ican general  officer  to  be  wounded  in  combat 
in  World  War  IT.  Abdominal  wounds  raised 
fears  for  his  life.  A  tiny  fragment  in  his 
left  eye  was  considered  minor  at.  the  time, 
but  caused  trouble  for  the  next'  year  and 
a  half. 

MacNider  was  evacuated  to  Australia  and 
received  a  second  cluster  for  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross.  After  3  months'  hos- 
pitalization, he  returned  to  administrative 
posts  and  went  to  the  Admiralties  with  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  to  direct  the  Job  of 
building  roads,  airstrips  and  docks. 

Finally,  in  June  1944,  he  was  flown  to  New 
York  for  a  successful  series  of  eye  operations. 
By  September  he  was  back  in  the  Pacific 
and  was  given  conmiand  of  the  158th  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  and  the  503d  Paratroop 
Regiment  who  were  still  securing  Noemfoor 
Island  off  Dutch  New  Gulena.  The  Island 
was  soon  developed  into  a  large  supply  base 
for  the  Air  Force. 

MacNider  was  able  to  participate  for  the 
first  time  in  an  assault  landing  from  the  sea 
when  the  158th  landed  at  Lingayen  a  day 
after  the  Initial  assault  and  while  heavy 
fighting  was  still  in  progress.  Then  his  out- 
fit, augmented  by  two  additional  regiments, 
was  assigned  to  clear  the  mountainous  coun- 
try Inland  to  secure  the  west  Luzon  coast. 
The  Bushmasters.  as  they  were  designated 
because  of  the  basic  Infantry  regiment's 
Panamanian  experience,  were  then  shifted 
to  the  operation  to  capture  Batangas,  the 
second  large.st  Philippine  fort. 

During  this  time,  "Happy,"  as  his  GI's 
labeled  MacNider,  was  in  his  element.  The 
men  in  his  outfit  were  largely  composed  of 
former  members  of  the  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  units  and  they  had 
found  their  man  in  MacNider.  A  reporter 
In  the  Philippines  quotes  one  enlisted  man's 
opinion  of  the  General:  "He  can  outclimb, 
outwalk,  outalk,  and  probably  outfight  any 
man  in  the  outfit." 

He  could  also  still  outdrive  anyone,  as 
numerous  stories  recall.  One  driver  as- 
signed to  the  general  in  the  Philippines  com- 
plained that  he  was  never  allowed  In  the 
driver's  seat. 

With  the  Bushmaster's  mission  In  south- 
ern Luzon  completed,  the  troops  were  taken 
by  ship  to  Legaspl,  the  third  most  important 
Lu?on  port,  for  an  assault  landing  which 
started  on  Easter  morning  1945.  Although 
reinforced  by  many  new  units,  the  attackers 
soon  found  that  the  Japanese  were  too  deeply 
entrenched  In  the  jungle  hills  behind  the  big 
port  to  overwhelm  Immediately.  While  these 
positions  were  being  reduced,  scattered  gar- 
risons were  taken  all  along  the  250-mile-long, 
mountainous  peninsula  and  civil  government 
was  restored  to  the  Bicol  provinces.  The 
5th  Cavalry  was  assigned  to  the  MacNider 
force  for  the  final  reduction  of  the  Japanese 
naval  garrisons. 

When  V-J  Day  came  MacNider  was  flown 
to  Japan  to  make  arrangements  for  the  new- 
ly a?slgned  occupation  area  for  his  troops 
close  to  the  great  shrine  of  Nlkko.  With  the 
end  of  the  war  he  asked  for  transfer  to  the 
States  for  discharge.  His  son  Jack,  who 
had  fought  on  Iwo  Jlma  with  the  Marines 
and  was  then  stationed  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  ac- 
companied him  home. 


The  first  MacNider  family  reunion  In 
Maron  City  saw  all  branches  of  the  service 
represented  as  Tom  MacNider  had  served  In 
the  Air  Corps  and  Angus  MacNider  had  joined 
tlie  Navy.  After  the  war  Tom  and  Jack  were 
to  go  on  to  Harvard  and  Angus  entered  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  later  transferred  to 
Iowa  Siate  College  at  Ames.  Earlier,  all  three 
had  attended  Milton  Academy. 

Today  both  Jack  and  Tom  are  active  In 
the  management  of  Northwestern  States 
Portland,  Jack  as  president  and  Tom  as  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  Angus  died  after  a 
serious  accident  In  the  spring  of  1953.  Jack 
and  his  wife  Margaret  have  one  son,  Charles. 
Tom.  who  Is  now  divorced,  has  two  daugh- 
ters. 

The  general  still  remains  active  In  the 
cement  company  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
After  World  War  II  he  dropped  his  prewar 
banking  aftd  business  connections  outside  of 
Mason  City  except  for  a  trusteeship  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Iowa  which 
he  kept  until  1957.  Jack  Is  now  an  Equitable 
trustee. 

Among  the  widespread  Interests  MacNider 
returned  to  after  the  war  were  the  farms 
under  his  management.  At  one  time  the 
general  owned  nearly  10,000  acres  around 
Mason  City  split  into  26  farm  units.  Mac- 
Nider says  that  a  great  deal  of  this  land  has 
been  sold  in  recent  years.  The  land  was 
largely  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of 
the  First  National  B.-ink  to  the  Northwest 
Bancorporation.  Through  a  series  of  trans- 
actions from  1928  to  1932.  MacNider  took  the 
land  in  payment  of  his  bank  holdings.  He 
recently  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  cash 
would  have  been  far  more  welcome,  but  It 
worked  out  for  the  best. 

Another  object  of  attention  has  been  the 
Hotel  Hanford.  Original  plans  for  thp  hotel, 
built  as  a  comn\unity  project  Immediately 
after  World  War  I,  called  for  naming  It  the 
"Colonel  Jack"  In  honor  of  the  local  hero. 
MacNider  objected  strenuously  and  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was  selected  instead. 
When  the  hotel  ran  into  difficulties  the  Mac- 
Nider family  took  over  and  have  what  Is 
described  as  a  "major  position"  in  it  today. 
Part  of  the  top  floor  is  occupied  by  the  warm- 
ly decorated  rooms  of  the  Euchre  and  Cycle 
Club.  In  the  last  few  years  the  hotel  has 
been  thoroughly  modernized  and  a  Hanford 
Motor  Lodge  has  been  built  on  the  highway 
to  Clear  Lake. 

In  the  spring  of  1946  General  MacNider, 
who  was  earlier  a  Grinnell  trustee  from  1929 
to  1934,  was  elected  an  overseer  at  Harvard 
College  and  during  the  next  6  years  he 
served  as  chairman  of  Its  military  affairs, 
visiting  committees  and  with  other  groups. 
At  the  same  time.  General  MacNider  and 
Jack  MacNider  have  been  leaders  In  the  Iowa 
College  Foundation  which  raises  funds  for 
Iowa's  private  colleges. 

In  the  postwar  years,  the  general  was  fre- 
quently called  to  Washington  to  serve  on 
various  Army  policy  boards.  He  also  agreed 
to  take  over  command  of  the  103d  Reserve 
Infantry  Division  a.sslgned  to  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  He  was  promoted  to 
major  general  and  he  retired  from  this  post 
in  1952.  In  1956  he  was  advanced  to  lieu- 
tenant general  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Local  philanthropies  have  continued  to 
occupy  the  general  and  his  family.  The  Mac- 
Nlders  have  given  the  city  six  parks  with 
nearly  200  acres.  Just  last  August  they  gave 
the  city  $35,000  in  securities  for  an  art  mu- 
seum. The  gift  has  been  used  to  purchase 
one  of  the  old  Mason  City  mansions.  Local 
citizens  are  now  raising  funds  to  renovate 
the  building  and  start  an  art  collection.  The 
city  has  agreed  to  maintain  the  property  and 
hire  an  art  director. 

The  general's  mother.  May  H.  McNlder, 
died  In  1954  at  the  age  of  90.  She  was  busy 
to  the  end  with  many  club,  gardening,  and 
conservation  activities.  The  principal  In- 
terest  of    Mrs.   McNlder,   however,   was    the 
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Mason  City  Public  Library.  She  served  over 
60  years  as  a  trustee  and  for  a  long  period 
as  head  of  the  board.  Together  with  her 
son  she  gave  the  people  of  Mason  City  the 
downtown  acreage  upon  which  the  new  u. 
brary  was  erected  in  1939.  She  took  partlcu" 
lar  delight  in  the  development  of  the  gar! 
dens  and  grounds,  which  to  a  large  degree 
she  personally  financed.  The  library  con- 
tains  a  fine  collection  of  autographs  of  fa! 
mous  authors  donated  by  the  MacNider 
family. 

Her  son  recalls  that  the  only  pride  she  ever 
expressed  In  his  public  activities  was  when 
an  article  over  his  name  was  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Across  the  years  there 
had  been  many  similar  contributions  pub- 
lished  in  various  magazines  and  newspapers 
but  they  were  of  little  consequence  com- 
pared  to  recognition  in  the  venerable  Atlan- 
tic which  had  always  been  for  her  the  bible 
of  current  American  literature. 

Since  Mrs.  McNider's  death  the  family  have 
allowed  the  Cerro  Gordo  County  Red  Cross 
to  use  her  former  home  as  a  headquarters. 

Many  stories  about  the  general  have  been 
passed  down  among  thousands  of  inches 
written  about  him.  One  recalls  how  while 
at  Harvard  he  and  two  friends  returned  to 
Milton  Academy,  broke  Into  a  laboratory, 
stole  a  skeleton,  draped  a  fur  coat  around  It] 
and  drove  around  with  their  new  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  later  returned  intact,  but  not 
before  considerable  Boston  agitation. 

During  his  collegiate  travels  Hanford  once 
traveled  on  a  cattle  boat.  While  en  route  he 
slept  in  the  hay.  One  night  a  steer  got  loose 
In  the  hold.  MacNider  got  calmly  up  from 
the  bed,  bulldogged  him,  and  then  retired 
again. 

Visiting  MacNider  today  at  his  Indlnnhead 
estate,  perched  on  a  glacial  knoll  Just  east  of 
Mason  City,  one  overlooks  1,000  acres  of  his 
choice  low.i  land.  Because  of  the  general's 
health,  he  and  his  wife  have  wlthdr.\wn  to 
the  first  floor,  converting  its  former  living 
room  into  two  large  bedrooms  plus  an  access 
hall,  there  Is  still  a  baronial  r.inount  of  rcom. 

Indianhead's  stables  which  onpe  provided 
enough  horses  so  that  the  entire  family  could 
ride  together  each  morning  are  no  longer 
maintained,  but  the  grounds  are  still  kept 
In  top  trim  even  though  the  general  no  longer 
devotes  as  much  time  to  weed  and  dandelion 
digging  as  he  was  once  famous  for. 

Appropriately,  the  general's  main  Interests 
are  his  library  and  his  map  collection.  The 
large  library  contains  beautifully  bound 
complete  sets  of  numerous  classic  American 
and  English  authors  along  with  letter  auto- 
graphs of  the  authors.  MacNider  is  said  to 
have  read  nearly  every  book  in  the  library. 

For  many  years  MacNider  collected  rare 
maps  and  old  prints  boiire  his  wife  Insisted 
he  call  a  halt,  giving  l.-i  k  of  space  as  the  rea- 
son. He  still  loves  to  examine  those  In  his 
collection. 

The  general  and  Mrs.  MacNider  share  a  love 
of  fine  antiques.  They  have  filled  their  home 
with  museum-quality  English  and  American 
antique  furniture,  old  silver,  and  fine  china. 

Indlanhead  has  been  the  site  of  many 
events,  often  to  entertain  visiting  dignitaries 
among  their  extensive  number  of  prominent 
friends.  Two  large  parties  are  given  every 
year  now — one  for  company  oldtlmers  and 
one  for  company  customers. 

The  MacNlders  spend  3  winter  months  at 
Siesta  Key,  Fla. 

During  his  career  MacNider  has  been  the 
center  of  many  controve  sles.  One  furor 
was  raised  when  Colonel  MacNider  appeared 
In  military  uniform  when  presenting  him- 
self as  Minister  to  Canada.  MacNider  felt 
he  was  doing  honor  to  Canadians  as  allies  in 
World  War  I,  but  the  Washington  Dally  News 
editorialized  that  "there  should  be  no  place 
for  a  man  so  lacking  In  good  taste." 

The  press  soon  changed  Its  mind,  however. 
By  1932,  the  Buffalo  Evening  news  was  hail- 
ing MacNider  as  a  "new  type  of  diplomat" 
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who  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  Canadian 
nPODle  The  article  described  his  "twinkling 
ites"  -''forceful  chin,"  "smile  that  won't  come 
off  "'"capacity  for  work,"  "quality  of  shrewd- 
ness"  and  "bluff  and  hearty  manner."  It 
also 'quoted  his  fast  friend  Premier  Richard 
B  Bennett  on  another  MacNider  trait:  "He 
Is'  orofane.  Exceedingly  so,  but  his  profanity 
is  not  shocking.  Rather  It  Is  picturesque, 
or  even  funny.  He  makes  his  Canadian 
friends  feel   they  are   the  finest  people   on 

earth." 

Another  profile  of  MacNider  at  a  later  date 
describes  him  as  "a  man  of  quick  temper. 
salty  language,  and  qualities  of  leadership 
that  let  him  size  up  a  situation  at  a  glance 
and  then  take  over."  In  writing  of  the  gen- 
eral another  newsman  called  him  "Impecca- 
ble in  manner,"  "loyal  to  a  fault,"  "impul- 
sive," and  "more  cautious  than  might  be 
supposed"— all  In  the  same  article. 

If  MacNider  v.-ere  the  kind  to  frame  quota- 
tions, an  appraisal  from  World  War  II  should 
deserve  the  place  of  esteem.  In  1943,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  on  the  occasion  of 
MacNlder's  receiving  the  Legion  of  Merit 
from  MacArthur  called  him  "one  of  the 
greatest  civilian  fighting  men.  If  not  the 
greatest,  In  this  generation  of  Americans." 

Even  today  at  75,  MacNider  exhibits  the 
same  drive  which  took  him  through  so  many 
careers.  His  ramrod  posture  and  his  bright 
eyes  are  every  Inch  the  general  and  the 
leader.  But  he  has  lost  none  of  the  humor 
or  humaneness.  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  him 
as  a  living  legend  and  harder  yet  to  judge 
his  role  in  history.  One  assessment  can  be 
fairly  given  to  him  now,  however.  As  a 
friend  remarked  recently,  "At  the  very  least, 
he  has  been  a  good  shepherd  of  his 
resources." 

Lt.  Gen.  Hanford   MacNider's  Decorations 
AND  Awards,  World  War  I  and  II 

DECORATIONS   (28) 

Distinguished  Service  Cross  with  2  clusters. 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Silver  Star  with  2  clusters. 
Legion  of  Merit. 
Bronze  Star  with  cltister. 
Air  Medal. 

Purple  Heart  with  cluster. 
Bronze  Arrowhead. 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge  with  cluster. 
Commander,  Legion  of  Honor.  France. 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  2  palms,  gold  star,  and 
sliver  St.. r.  France. 
Croix  de  Guerre  Pourragere,  Prance. 
War  Cross,  Italy. 

Commander,  Legion  of  Honor,  Philippines. 
Liberation  with  star,  Philippines. 
Presidential  Unit  Badge,  Philippines. 

SERVICE  AWARDS  (18) 

Mexican  Border  Medal. 
Victory  Medal  with  5  bars. 
German  Occupation  Medal. 
Asiatic-Pacific    Campaign    Medal    with    6 
stars. 
American  Campaign  Medal. 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal. 
Japanese  Occupation  Medal. 


PROPOSED  EXCISE  TAX 
REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  statesmanship  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  sound  fiscal 
policy  evident  in  his  proposed  excise  tax 
reductions. 

President  Johnson's  message  can  only 
indicate  and  fortell  all  enhancement  of 
the  expanding  prosperity  our  country  has 
enjoyed  through  these  past  50  mgBiths. 
His  wise  tax  policies  have  contributed 
vastly  to  this  upward  movement. 


The  excise  tax  reductions  now  pro- 
posed bring  a  special  satisfaction  to  those 
of  us  who  on  this  Senate  floor  have 
fought  for  a  repeal  of  these  burdens  on 
the  small  businessman  and  ultimately 
on  the  consumer. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  the  jewel- 
ry industry,  in  particular,  with  its  myriad 
of  small  enterprises  as  well  as  large,  has 
suffered  from  the  inequity  of  wartime 
taxes  indefinitely  extended  in  peace. 

Our  senatorial  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain.  Victory  may  have  been  post- 
poned for  a  time — but  we  won  recogni- 
tion for  the  justice  and  soundness  of  our 
cause  in  the  promises  of  election  plat- 
fonns. 

This  administration  has  lived  up  to  its 
promises — and  those  promises  are  based 
on  the  sound  premise  of  encouraging  our 
prosperous  and  growing  economy. 

Indeed,  the  forecast  in  the  President's 
budget  message  of  excise  tax  cuts  to  come 
has  been  doubled.  The  promise  then  of 
$1.75  billion  has  become  a  $3  5  billion  cut. 
This  has  been  warranted  by  our  ex- 
perience with  the  response  to  President 
Johnson's  tax  cut  of  1964. 

In  various  speeches  throughout  the 
country  I  have  had  occasion  to  empha- 
size that  $14  billicn  cut  in  income  taxes 
with  the  consequent  investment  by  in- 
dustry of  billions  of  dollars,  the  creation 
of  2  million  new  jobs  and  the  vigor  of  an 
unparalleled  economy  in  which  we  all 
have  shared. 

I  look  for  a  similar  effect  from  this 
new  step.  I  see  it  through  the  eyes  of 
the  individual  who  gets  his  share,  for 
instance,  from  the  $550  million  reduction 
of  retail  excise  taxes  on  jewelry,  hand- 
bags, luggage,  furs,  and  cosmetics. 

Then  I  am  sure  the  manufacturer  will 
pass  on  to  the  consumer  some  of  the  $608 
million  to  be  reduced  on  refrigerators, 
TV's,  radios,  phonographs,  records,  cam- 
eras, and  the  like. 

Admission  taxes,  telephone,  and  simi- 
lar levies  amounting  to  $801  million, 
automobiles  and  related  items  come  in 
for  another  $738  reduction  by  New 
Years'  with  hundreds  of  other  millions 
of  reductions  in  due  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  retroactive 
feature  of  some  of  the  items  indicates  the 
thoroughness  of  the  thinking  behind  this 
measure. 

All  this  means  greater  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  a  stimulation  of  all  busi- 
ness activity,  the  creation  of  many  new 
jobs,  a  further  push  upward  in  the  pros- 
perity scale. 

It  will  pay  every  American — business- 
man and  consumer — to  read  every  word 
of  President  Johnson's  message. 

It  is  a  documentary  of  good  govern- 
ment and  sound  fiscal  policy.  It  will  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  our  stronger  America. 
It  is  an  invitation  to  an  even  finer 
America,  to  the  Great  Society  which 
means  to  keep  America  materially  strong 
so  that  its  moral  strength  may  prevail 
in  a  troubled  world. 


•WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  CREATION? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  conservation  and 
I  have  served  on  commissions  and  other 
public  bodies  whose  main  concern  has 


been  cleaner  streams,  better  soil,  and  a 
more  wholesome  environment. 

During  my  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have 
sponsored  clean-water  legislation  and 
other  bills  which  carry  out  the  long-term 
goal  of  preserving  our  resources.  During 
that  time  I  have  heard  many  eloquent 
arguments  in  favor  of  conservation  pro- 
grams. However,  I  have  never  hfiard  or 
read  a  more  thoughtful  presentation  on 
the  subject  than  an  article  prepared  by 
the  Reverend  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  a  noted 
Lutheran  theologian  and  professor  of 
church  history  at  Yale  University.  This 
article  was  called  to  my  attention  by  a 
friend,  Francis  O'Donnell,  of  Morristown, 
S.  Dak.,  who  shares  my  interest  in  water 
conservation.  I  believe  this  article  by 
Reverend  Pelikan  should  be  read  by 
thoughtful  persons  claiming  a  common 
interest  in  preserving  the  nature  of  the 
world  as  it  was  presented  to  mankind. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ecumenical  Perspective:    Who  Speaks  for 
Creation? 

(By  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  Lutheran  theologian 
and  professor  of  church  history  at  Yale 
University) 

During  most  of  the  history  of  man,  na- 
ture has  been  his  enemy.  The  farmer  had  to 
WTest  his  crops  from  the  grasp  of  a  stingy 
nature,  the  shepherd  had  to  defend  his  flocks 
against  a  hostile  conspiracy,  the  father  had 
to  protect  his  family  from  drought  and  fam- 
ine. The  hidden  and  unknown  forces  of  a 
capricious  nature  were  the  sworn  enemies 
of  man's  life  and  work. 

Our  attitudes  toward  nature  have,  there- 
fore, been  determined  by  this  primordial 
struggle.  We  still  react  with  self-protective 
devices  when  we  are  threatened  by  these 
hidden  forces:  The  hands  perspire,  the 
adrenalin  flows,  the  hair  bristles.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  our  knowledge  that  man's 
history  on  earth  is  far  longer  than  had 
been  thought  Is  the  recognition  that  these 
techniques  of  self-defense,  appropriate  to 
the  Jungle  but  pathetically  unsulted  to  the 
realities  of  urban  existence,  belong  to  the 
agelong  heritage  of  the  ra^  and  cannot  be 
abolished  by  a  simple  fiat  either  of  rational 
morality  or  of  religious  obedience. 

Religious  obedience  has.  In  fact,  often  em- 
phasized the  conflict  of  man  with  nature. 
Much  of  what  Christians  have  said  and 
written  about  thcsrelatlon  between  man  and 
the  rest  of  the  creation  has  been  Inspired 
by  the  command  of  the  Creator,  described  In 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  to  "have  dominion  over 
the  earth"  and  over  the  fish,  the  fowl,  and 
all  the  other  beings  that  populate  It.  This 
command  has  supplied  the  divine  sanction 
for  scientific  research  into  the  ways  of  the 
natural  world  and  has  declared  that  man's 
Investigations  of  these  ways  are  appropriate 
to  his  place  as  the  crown  of  the  creation  and 
the  vlce-gerent  of  God  In  the  natural  order. 

But  the  same  command  has  also  supplied 
a  sanction  for  the  exploitation  of  nature 
which.  In  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  has  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  an  International 
scandal.  For  the  first  time  In  hvmian  history, 
modern  technology  has  placed  Into  man's 
hands  the  capacity  to  alter  permanently  the 
very  character  of  his  natural  environment. 
Streams  that  have  supported  fish  for  millen- 
nia are  now  so  choked  by  filth  that  nothing 
can  live  In  them  or  on  them.  The  forests  and 
the  plains  have  been  denuded  of  their  vegeta- 
tion, leached  out  and  eroded  and  strlpi>ed  by 
the  relentless  vrtnds.  The  very  air  surround- 
ing all  of  us  on  earth  has  been  poisoned. 
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Thus  the  creation  in  which  Its  Maker  takes 
His  delight  has  become  a  stench  In  the  nos- 
trils of  God.  Our  own  period  of  human  his- 
tory has  compounded  the  felony  by  spewing 
forth  into  the  atmosphere  the  noxious  dusts 
of  its  atomic  weapons,  whose  flnal  results 
will  not  be  known  until  future  generations. 
The  effects  of  all  this  on  man  Is  becoming 
evident.  His  "natural  resources,"  his  recrea- 
tion, h!s  sources  of  food  have  all  been  dam- 
aged or  Impaired,  and  farsighted  men  every- 
where recognize  that  such  pollution  simply 
cannot  go  on. 

But  they  recognize  this  largely  becaiise  of 
the  way  all  these  atrocities  affect  man.  Yet 
man  Is  not  alone  on  this  earth.  The  rest  of 
the  creation  needs  to  be  defended,  too.  It  has 
no  great  lobby  in  the  various  capitals  of  the 
world,  but  it  ought  to  have  a  defender  and 
friend  in  the  Christian  believers  of  the  world, 
whose  reverence  for  the  Creator  ought  to 
make  them  fiercely  indignant  over  the  atroc- 
ities of  man's  Inhumanity  to  nature.  The 
creation  is  mute,  although  It  does  speak  In 
accents  that  are  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  God. 
Who  will  speak  In  its  behalf?  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Creator  mtist. 


LETTERS  FROM  CONNECTICUT 
SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
recent  visit  to  Vietnam  I  was  able  to 
meet  with  General  Westmoreland  and 
the  senior  members  of  his  staff;  with  at 
least  a  dozen  American  officers  serving  as 
advisers  in  the  field,  including  4  officers 
from  my  home  State  of  Connecticut:  and 
with  some  50  or  60  enlisted  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  the  majority  of  them 
from  Connecticut. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  at  every 
level. 

■^Tiere  afe  no  faint  hearts  among  the 
Americans  in  VicLnam,  no  voices  clamor- 
ing for  withdrawal  because  the  going  is 
rouiih  and  the  perils  are  great. 

On  the  contrary,  every  single  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  I  met,  every  single 
member  of  our  Embassy  staff,  every  sin- 
gle member  of  the  AID  team,  was  deter- 
mined that  the  war  must  be  won  aiad 
convinced  that  it  could  be  won. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  an  American  serviceman  In  Viet- 
nam. Ale  Willard  Stevane  and  four 
statements  I  received  from  officers  serv- 
ing as  advisers  in  the  field,  all  of  whom 
come  from  my  home  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  while  I  was  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  particular  to  the  concluding 
words  of  Lt.  (jg.)  Edward  R.  Spitzner  of 
Orange,  Conn.,  whose  duties  have  en- 
abled him  to  see  the  war  in  Vietnam  in 
many  areas: 

What  the  war  does  not  need  are  those  peo- 
ple who  constantly  sit  back  and  criticize,  but 
fail  to  view  the  total  picture.  If  the  energy 
that  was  devoted  to  and  generated  by  this 
criticism  were  used  as  a  weapon  against  the 
Vietcong,  there  would  probably  be  few  of  the 
enemy  stlU  remaining  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  closing  words  of  Airman 
Stevane's  letter: 

Fight  for  us  so  we  may  flght  for  you  in 
keeping  freedom  bere  and  always  In  the 
United  States. 


Finally,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
statement  I  received  from  Capt.  Nelson 
J.  Sprague,  of  Manchester,  Conn.: 

The  character  of  the  American  as  typified 
in  Vietnam  is  one  which  makes  everyone 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  force.  The  devotion 
to  duty  exhibited  by  the  American  fighting 
man  is  phenomenal.  Twelve  to  16  hours  a 
day.  for  week  after  week  without  the  slightest 
decay  in  morale  or  dedication,  depicts  the 
normal  scene.  All  efforts  are  being  concerted 
into  the  primary  objective;  assisting  the  Viet- 
namese in  defeating  the  onslaught  of  the 
Communist  doctrine. 

These  statements  are,  I  believe,  com- 
pletely characteristic  of  the  attitude  and 
the  morale  of  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.mt:ment  of  Lt.  (jc.)  Edward  R.  Spitzner. 
U.S.  Naval  Advisory  Group,  Saigon,  ViEr- 

N.\M 

(Home.  362  Drununond  Road,  Orange.  Conn.) 

As  my  arrival  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(February  1.  1964)  was  preceded  by  a  coup 
and  followed  by  Buddhist  demonstrations 
and  the  Kinh  Do  Tlieater  bombing,  I  w:is 
naturally  quite  pessimistic  about  the  situ- 
ation here.  This  pessimism  was  fxirther 
bolstered  by  ensuing  coups  and  several  large 
battles  in  which  the  Republic  of  Vietnam's 
Armed  Forces,  with  their  American  advisers, 
sustained  heavy  casualties.  This  same 
opinion  is  readily  expressed  by  personnel 
who^s  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  is  limited 
to  the  S.algon  area. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  the  chance  to  travel, 
both  north  and  south  of  Saigon,  as  trans- 
lation group  officer  for  headquarters  sup- 
port activity,  Saigon,  tliat  this  attitude 
changed.  My  Job  takes  me  to  those  areas 
which  request  an  American  interpreter/ trans- 
lator or  testing  facilities  for  the  promotion  of 
Vietnamese  civilian  Interpreter/translators. 
In  this  cnpacity  I  have  had  the  cl:.^.nce  to  sec 
niuch  of  Vietnam  over  the  past  15  months 
of  duty  and  have  grown  to  appreciate  the 
people  and  their  love  of  freedom.  Above  all, 
these  travels  have  painted  a  true  picture  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam;  not  Just  a  picture  of 
single  battles  with  high  losses  on  both  sides. 
It  seems  to  me  that  many  people  consider 
the  war  here  a  huge  tally  sheet,  and  only 
count  the  number  of  people  killed.  These 
people  are  making  a  terrible  mistake,  yet  In 
some  cases,  it  is  the  only  thing  from  which 
they  have  to  formulate  an  opinion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  real  war,  which  never 
appears  in  newspapers  or  on  tally  sheets,  is 
being  won  In  the  remote,  Isolated  villages 
and  hamlets  of  Vietnam.  Here,  the  Ameri- 
can advisers  and  their  counterparts  are  using 
all  available  means  to  improve  the  security 
conditions  and  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  people.  The  results  of  such 
projects  can  be  seen  by  the  many  smiles  one 
receives  when  touring  such  a  village.  Al- 
though this  is  the  one  aspect  of  the  war 
which  has  Impressed  me  the  most,  I  feel  that 
we  cannot  forget  the  many  sacrifices  made 
by  those  units  which  dally  engage  the  Viet- 
cong in  battle.  This  is  not  a  single,  large 
war,  but  a  war  which  is  composed  of  many 
smaller  wars  which,  in  their  entirety,  form 
the  Vietnam  picture. 

The  effective  work  of  the  advisers,  coupled 
with  a  sound  psywar  and  "Chleu  Hoi" 
policy — i.e.,  an  open-arms  policy  which  en- 
courages the  Vietcong  to  defect — should 
bring  more  positive  and  far-reaching  results 
In  the  futvu-e.  Now,  when  morale  is  high, 
due  to  the  recent  attacks  on  North  Vietnam, 
is  the  time  to  push  harder  and  harder  and 
to  drive  the  Vietcong  from  South  Vietnam. 
What  the  war  does  not  need  axe  those  people 
who  constantly  sit  back  and  criticize,  but 
fall  to  view  the  total  picture.    If  the  energy 


that  was  devoted  to  and  generated  by  this 
criticism  were  used  as  a  weapon  against  the 
Vietcong.  there  would  probably  be  few  of 
the  enemy  still  remaining  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  Improvement 
In  the  overall  war  effort  in  the  last  6  months 
If  we  can  maintain  this  status  throughout 
the  upcoming  rainy  season,  the  Vietcong 
will  be  on  the  run.  and  running  fast  at  that 

Statement  of  Capt.  Nelson  J.  Sprague.  U.S 
AIR  Force 

(Home.  19  Ann  Street.  Manchester,  Conn.) 

I  am  presently  assigned  in  southeast  Asia 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Alrbase,  Saigon,  Vietnam, 
as  a  pilot  for  the  Embassy  aircraft  located 
here. 

The  character  of  the  American  as  typified 
in  Vietnam  is  one  which  makes  everyone 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  force.  The  devotion 
to  duty  exhibited  by  the  American  fighting 
man  Is  phenomenal.  Twelve  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  for  week  after  week  without  the  slight- 
est decay  In  morale  or  dedication  depicts  the 
normal  scene.  All  efforts  are  being  con- 
certed Into  the  primary  objective;  assisting 
the  Vietnamese  in  defeating  the  onslaught 
of  the  Communist  docrtine. 

It  is  extremoly  gratifying  to  witness,  per- 
sonally, the  vast  buildup  of  American  air, 
ground,  and  sea  power.  It  Is  truly  one  of  the 
greatest  deterrent  forces  ever  amassed  in  • 
limited  war  effort. 

It  Is,  I  believe,  still  early  to  record  any 
decided  changes  in  Vietcong  tactics  result- 
ing from  our  continuous  destructive  air 
strikes  In  the  North.  The  Impact  on  Viet- 
cong supplies,  manpower  and  morale  ob- 
viously is  devastating,  but  presently  is  being 
well  concealed  in  their  diversified  activity. 

The  next  few  months  will  represent  a  turn- 
ing point  in  southeast  Asia,  revealing  not 
only  our  actual  progress  in  the  fight  against 
the  spread  of  communism,  but  also  the  true 
Intent  of  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  efforts  In  south- 
east Asia  must  be  intensified  and  expanded 
In  order  to  Insure  the  victory  that  we  and  the 
free  peoples  of  tiae  world  need  to  preserve  a 
free  and  democratic  society. 
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Statement  of  Capt.  Richard  J.  Tersech.  IV 

Corps  Adviser 

(Home.   98   Cedar   Ridge   Road.   Newlngton, 

Conn.) 

I  have  been  in  Vietnam  for  about  8  months, 
first  as  a  rifle  battalion  adviser  in  the  7th 
Division  tactical  area  about  50  miles  south  of 
Salgbn  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  After  6  months 
with  the  rifle  battalion  I  was  made  operations 
and  training  adviser  in  Dlnh  Tuong  sector 
with  headquarters  at  My  Tho  which  is  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  7th  Division.  The 
following  arc  my  personal  observations  on  the 
war  as  I  have  seen  It: 

The  Vietnamese  military  personnel  I  have 
dealt  with  as  an  adviser  to  the  1st  Battalion, 
12th  Regiment.  7th  Infantry  Division,  are 
professional  soldiers  who  love  their  country 
and  who  will  continue  to  flght  until  they  see 
It  free.  The  professional  ability  of  the  offi- 
cers Is  high  and  the  courage  of  the  Individual 
soldier  is  unquestionable.  Looking  back  on 
my  6  months  with  the  rifle  battalion  I  can 
see  Improvement  In  the  locations  our  battal- 
ion occupied.  These  improvements  include 
a  marked  Increase  in  the  number  of  people 
living  in  the  area  because  of  the  security  the 
battalion  offered.  With  the  increase  in  people 
there  followed  an  Improvement  In  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  community  because 
of  Increased  trade  and  improved  roads. 

The  second  part  of  my  tour  In  Vietnam  hfl» 
been  as  the  operations  and  training  adviser 
of  Dlnh  Tuong  sector.  This  Job  has  given 
me  a  look  at  the  paramilitary  and  civil  as- 
pects of  the  war  here.  Again  the  Vietnamese 
working  at  the  sector  and  district  level  are, 


for  the  most  part,  dedicated  and  capable  men 
who  are  slowly  convincing  the  population 
that  the  Government  will  help  them  and  that 
the  Vietcong  are,  In  fact,  Communists  who 
wish  to  exploit  them  for  their  own  use.  This 
•winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people" 
is  slow  work,  but  again,  I  can  see  Improve- 
ment in  conditions  over  what  they  were 
when  I  arrived  in  Dlnh  Tuong  sector. 

Statement  of  Capt.  Howard  E.  Belinsky.  IV 
CORPS  Adviser 
(Home.  Seymour,  Conn.) 
I  arrived  in  Vietnam  on  September  5,  1964. 
For  my  first  6  mouths  I  was  assigned  as  the 
oDcrations  and  training   adviser.  Kien  Hoa 
province.    Kien    Hoa    is    approximately    65 
mUes  south  of  Saigon  in  the  7th  Infantry 
Division  tactical  area.    After  6  months   at 
province  level  I  was  assigned  as  the  battalion 
adviser,  1st  Battalion.  12th  Regiment,  which 
operates    throughout    the    division    tactical 
area.    Upon  my  assignment  to  the  Mekong 
Delta  region  of  Vietnam  I  found  an  area  of 
fertUe  soil  cultivated  by  thousands  of  hard- 
working Vietnamese  farmers.    It  is  an  area 
which  has  an  overabundance  of  rice,  bananas, 
coconuts,  pineapples,  and  dozens  of  other  na- 
tive Vietnamese  fruits  and  vegetables.     It  is 
the  Vietnamese   farmers  who  till  the  land 
who  are  the  victims  of  this  Communist  guer- 
rilla war.     In  those  areas  of  Vietcong  domi- 
nation It  Is  these  farmers  who  live  in  small 
villages  and  hamlets  who  are   exploited  to 
provide  new  recruits,  food,  revenue  through 
taxation,  and  a  base  of  operation.    Left  alone 
these  people  have  no  other  choice  but  to  im- 
wlUlngly  provide  support  for   the  Vietcong 
effort.    Right  now  many  Inhabitants  of  these 
Vietcong  dominated  areas  are  becoming  de- 
moralized because  of  high  Vietcong  taxation, 
a  constant  flow  of  Vietcong  propaganda  and 
promises  which  have  fallen  flat.    In  those 
areas  where  the  government  of  Vietnam  has 
control  now  and  is  working  to  reestablish 
control,    the   people    willingly   support   the 
national  government.    Given  the  necessary 
economic  aid  and  assistance  these  once  Viet- 
cong dominated  villages  again  prosper  and 
regain  their  high  rates  of  productivity.    At 
the  village  and  hamlet  level  what  is  needed 
right  now  Is  the  necessary  aid  and  assistance 
to  support  the  pacification  program  and  to 
build   roads,   brldgflfc,    schools,    dispensaries, 
and  other  community  facilities. 


Box  121,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

APO  96337. 
Hon.THOMAS  H.  Dodd:  Not  long  ago  I  wrote 
you  a  letter  while  stationed  in  the  States 
giving  my  opinion  to  stay  In  Vietnam.  Last 
week  I  arrived  here  at  DaNang  Air  Base.  Viet- 
nam. The  morale  of  the  troops  that  I  as- 
sociate with  Is  high.  We  want  to  win  this 
flght  for  freedom.  Each  of  us  has  to  work  at 
least  12  hours  a  day  and  there  is  no  com- 
plaint even  when  It  is  Sunday.  The  food  is 
not  the  greatest  and  neither  are  the  recrea- 
tion facilities.  They  are  a  lot  better  than  I 
had  anticipated.  Fight  for  us  so  we  may  flght 
for  you  In  keeping  freedom  here  and  always 
In  the  United  States. 
I  remain. 

Respectfully, 

Willard  Stevane, 
AF11360060,  23d  CAM. 


RECORDS  AND  THE  INVASION  OP 
PRIVACY  BY  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  over  which  I 
preside,  has  been  conducting  an  investi- 
gation of  invasions  of  privacy  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  Investigation  has  uncov- 
ered quite  a  few  violations  of  this  basic 


human  right.  Indeed,  the  further  we  dig, 
the  dirtier  it  gets. 

Judging  from  the  mall,  there  are  many 
citizens  aware  and  concerned  about  the 
threat  to  their  privacy.  I  have  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  doctor  of  polit- 
ical science  at  Oklahoma  City  Univer- 
sity. In  addition  to  expressing  his  con- 
cern over  our  loss  of  privacy,  the  doctor 
enclosed  a  reprint  of  an  article  he  wrote 
for  the  Social  Science  magazine.  In  the 
article,  he  discusses  another  method  of 
Invading  the  individual's  right  to  be  left 
alone.  The  article  Is  short  and  I  request 
that  it  be  reprinted  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Records  and  the  Invasion  of  Privact 
(By  Stanley  P.  Wagner,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Oklahoma  City 
University) 

(Dr.  Stanley  P.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  political  science  at  Oklahoma 
City  University  since  1962.  studied  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Shrlven- 
ham  American  University  in  England,  and 
has  his  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  been 
coordinator  of  the  interdisciplinary  course 
In  social  science  at  Allegheny  College  and, 
while  at  MeadvlUe,  had  also  served  as  a  com- 
missioner of  the  public  housing.) 

There  is  a  new  social  control  mechanism 
in  our  industrial  society.  This  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  accumulation  of  personal  infor- 
mation on  individuals.  These  data,  col- 
lected on  each  one  of  us,  expose  people  to 
potential  public  approval,  disapproval,  and 
manipulation.  In  the  past,  this  ca\ised  vis 
little  concern,  since  there  were  few  records 
on  the  ordinary  person.  But  today  such  in- 
formation is  quite  extensive.  This  paper 
explores  the  threat  generated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  our  past  records. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  in  our  society 
over  what  is  usually  referred  to  as  "the  in- 
vasions  of   privacy."    The   nature   of   such 
invasions  and   the  areas  invaded   are   gen- 
erally described  as  an  increase  of  interrup- 
tions and  demands  on  our  time  which  Im- 
pose   themselves    on    the    solitude    of    o\xr 
thoughts    and    personal    activities.      There 
Is  no  longer  even  a  place  for  privacy.    The 
home,  once  considered  sacrosanct  and  the 
last  refuge,  is  now  invaded  by  the  salesman, 
the  social  worker,  the  pollsters,  and  the  PTA 
organizers   either   directly   or   through   our 
telephones  and  television  sets.     Besides  that, 
the  story  goes,  Americans  have  cultivated 
an    insatiable    inquisitorial    habit    which 
makes    them    overly    concerned    with    the 
affairs  of  other  people,    European  observers 
on  the  American  scene  are  amazed  at  the 
familiarity  the  American  citizen  is  willing 
to  assume  toward  our  noted   and   famous 
people.    There  Is  an  increasing  surveillance 
by  our  government  of  previous  areas  of  pri- 
vacy.    Extension    of    congressional    investi- 
gating facilities,  community  redevelopment 
groups.  "Get  out  the  vote  campaigns,"  the 
extended  form  of  the  national  census,  com- 
munity industrial  drives,  and  so  forth,  chal- 
lenge us  with  increasing  intrusion.    There 
was  recently  in  New  York  City  a  dispute 
over  music  piped  Into  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, where  the  commuter  was  exposed  en 
masse.     Fortunately,  some  felt,  It  was  chal- 
lenged successfully  as  an  infringement  on  a 
person's  private  solace.    These  types  of  in- 
trusion are  evoking  a  fear  from  a  serious  and 
sensitive  public  that  our  traditional  respect 
for  privacy  is  in  danger  of  being  corrupted 
or  slowly  eroded  entirely. 

A  brief  examination  of  oiir  popular  and 
scholarly  Journals  reveals  in  some  detail  the 


specific  nature  of  the  above  concern.  The 
American  Scholar  has,  in  the  past  few  years, 
published  four  essays  on  the  subject.  These 
have  attempted  to  define  the  sphere  of  pri- 
vacy, its  protection  by  law,  its  invasion 
through  technology  and  the  mob.  and  the 
reforms  necessary  to  win  back  and  preserve 
man's  private  domain.^ 

The  major  portion  of  the  February  10. 
1955,  issue  of  Reporter  magazine  was  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  increased  activity  of 
private  Investigators  in  this  country,  whom 
these  investigators  were  watching,  and  why. 
Harper's  magazine  of  July  1955  carried  an 
article  by  one  of  America's  great  novelists, 
William  Faulkner,  on  the  erosion  of  our  pri- 
vacy. Mr.  Faulkner  expressed  grave  reser- 
vations over  the  ways  in  which  the  American 
press  or  representatives  of  an  organized 
group  investigate  what  the  novelist  called 
the  personal  life  of  a  man.  H.  B.  White, 
writing  in  Social  Research  In  June  1951, 
spoke  of  a  "right  of  man  to  be  let  alone,  a 
right  against  the  world,"  which  is  disappear- 
ing and  which  the  author  deemed  valuable 
lor  the  world.* 

Harold  Lasswell  has  an  article  in  Conflict 
of  Loyalties  entitled  "The  Threat  to  Pri- 
vacy." In  addition  to  the  dangers  already 
cited,  he  points  out  how  these  threats  are 
reinforced  through  technological  develop- 
ments, such  as  ultrared  photography  which 
enables  a  record  to  be  made  without  a  flaish 
bulb,  one-way  glass  for  observing  people,  and 
the  telephone  tap.  His  concern  appears  to 
be  greatest,  however,  over  the  demands  of 
executives  making  requests  for  psychiatric 
appraisals  of  their  prospective  high-echelon 
employees.' 

The  fleld  of  fiction  has  explored  in  a  tan- 
gential way  some  of  the  recent  invasions  of 
privacy  and  their  possible  effects  through 
such  notable  works  as  Orwell's  1984  and 
Vonnegut's  Utopia  14.  Both  works  attempt 
to  show  the  potential  loss  of  privacy  and  the 
corresponding  loss  of  human  dignity,  if  we 
persist  in  our  present  direction. 

The  two  most  serious  and  extensive  works 
devoted  to  this  area  primarUy  from  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view  are  E.  A.  Shils,  "The 
Torment  of  Secrecy"  and  Hannah  Arendt, 
"The  Human  Condition."  Both  of  these  are 
excellent  works,  especially  in  describing  this 
tendency  in  the  United  States.  Both  au- 
thors use  the  concept  of  equillbrltun  as  a 
basis  for  Judging  the  present  invasions  of 
privacy.  Arendt's  work  shows  how  the  an- 
cient Greeks  had  this  appropriate  balance 
between  public  and  private,  while  Shlls  dem- 
onstrates the  same  concerning  the  British 
of  today.  Both  authors  agree  that  Amer- 
icans today  do  not  have  such  a  balance,  but 
hope  to  achieve  it  through  a  modification  of 
ovu:  expectations.* 

This  concern  for  privacy  today,  which  ex- 
ceeds our  national  boundaries,  is  probably 
best  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  in- 
cluded In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights: 

"No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
Interference  with  his  privacy,  family,  home, 
or  correspondence,  nor  to  attacks  upon  his 
honor   and  reputation.    Everyone   has   the 


1  Richard  Rovere,  "The  Invasion  of  Pri- 
vacy." American  Scholar.  Autumn  1958,  pp. 
413^21;  August  Heckscher.  "The  Reshaping 
of  Privacy,"  ibid..  Winter  1958-1959.  pp.  11- 
20;  Granville  Hicks.  "The  Limits  of  Privacy," 
ibid.,  spring  1959.  pp.  185-193;  Gerald  John- 
son, "The  Invasion  of  Privacy,"  ibid.,  autumn 
1959.  pp.  447-457. 

» Howard  B.  White,  "The  Right  to  Privacy." 
Social  Research,  June  1951,  p.  191. 

» R.  M.  Maclver,  editor.  "Conflict  of  Loyal- 
ties." New  York:  Harper.  1952,  pp.  125-127. 

« Edward  A.  Shlls.  "The  Torment  of  Se- 
crecy." Glencoe,  111.:  The  Free  Press,  1956,  Pt. 
1. 1  and  2;  Hannah  Arendt,  "The  Human  Con- 
dition." Chicago;  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1958.  sec.  V.  p.  27. 
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right  to  the  protection  of  the  law  against 
such  Interference  or  attacks."  • 

In  order  to  bring  Into  sharp  focus  this 
new  and  more  dangerous  invasion  of  privacy 
one  should  examine  the  history  of  this  prob- 
lem in  America.  To  begin  with,  there  are 
no  articles  or  books  in  the  English  language 
on  this  subject  before  1890.  The  first  rel- 
evant article  was  written  by  Samuel  D.  War- 
ren and  Louis  D.  Brandeis  for  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  In  1890.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
public  concern  over  privacy  Is  a  20th  century 
phenomenon.  None  of  the  Important  polit- 
ical and  social  theorists  of  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  centuries  referred  to  a  need  or  right  of 
privacy  or  any  threats  to  it.  There  were 
persecutions  of  writers  and  Inventors  from 
the  earliest  recorded  history,  but  one  must 
remember  that  these  were  almost  inevitably 
inspired  by  the  writer  or  Inventor  himself 
wheh  he  chose  to  make  his  creation  public. 
The  Importance  of  a  type  of  privacy  was 
Implicit  in  the  laissez-faire  philosophy  of 
the  19th  century,  but  this  was  aimed  pri- 
marily at  keeping  the  government  out  of 
certain  areas,  especially  business.  There  was 
no  implication  that  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations were  to  be  limited  in  their  activ- 
ities regarding  human  surveillance. 

The  question,  then.  Is:  What  explanation 
Is  there  for  this  absence  of  a  fear  of  the  Inva- 
sion of  privacy  before  the  20th  centtiry,  and 
what  new  conditions  account  for  this  new 
phenomenon?  The  authors  already  men- 
tioned give  one  of  the  following  three  rea- 
sons, some  combination  of  them,  or  all  three 
as  the  sources  of  such  Invasion:  (1)  crowded 
communities:  (2)  new  techniques  and  facil- 
ities for  spying  on  people;  and  (3)  a  new 
ethic  which  accepts  surveillance  and  Intru- 
sion. 

All  three  of  these  conditions  have  put  us 
under  Increased  surveillance.  But  while 
these  are  annoying,  they  are  still  human  and 
manageable.  We  might  have  to  resort  to 
some  evasion  and  lies  to  escape  being  spied 
upon,  but  we  can  still  manage.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  new  specter  Is  haunting  our  lives. 
For  the  first  time  In  history,  we  have  a  new 
type  of  public  which  Is  Invading  the  old 
t3rpe  of  privacy.  This  new  public  consists 
of  the  records  that  are  now  being  made  and 
kept  on  us*  Such  records  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly more  available  to  make  Judgments 
on  people.  Consequently,  the  thesis  of  this 
paper  is  that  a  new  and  greater  danger  to 
privacy  today  is  being  caused  by  the  in- 
creased recording  of  our  behavior.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  records,  the  way  In  which 
they  invade  privacy,  and  their  potential  con- 
sequences will  be  now  examined. 

Two  points  are  essential  In  appreciating 
this  thesis:  the  specific  nature  of  the  records 
and  their  significance  In  our  industrial  so- 
ciety. The  records  examined  here  are  only 
those  made  on  individuals  alive  today  and  not 
those  dealing  with  psist  history  or  with  other 
than  Individual  behavior.  This  Is  done 
arbitrarily  in  order  to  develop  the  argument. 

The  following  Illustration  should  aid  In 
identifying  the  nature  of  the  records  under 
consideration.  One  Is  the  number  of  rec- 
ords that  colleges  and  universities  obtain 
from  applicants.  There  are  V  scores  and 
IQ  scores,  scores  of  place  In  class,  grades, 
recommendations,  and  sb  forth  on  the  pro- 
spective student.  Colleges  are  Increasingly 
making  their  choices  in  terms  of  such  records. 
A  student,  then,  might  be  very  concerned  as 
to  what  will  go  on  the  "record."  This  type 
of  document  may  be  referred  to  as  a  rather 
immediate  and  consciously  built  one. 

There  is  also  the  type  of  record  that  many 
people  are  making  without  being  aware  of 


»  Art.  12. 

'  Record  here  Is  defined  as  "evidence  left 
which  is  subject  to  Interpretation  by  some- 
one who  has  not  seen,  or  participated  in,  the 
Boeclfic  activity  from  which  the  record  was 
left." 


It.  This  deals  with  past  performances  which 
have  beeii  pre.served  and  are  Increasingly 
available  through  improved  filing  systems. 
We  became  conscious  of  this  category  es- 
pecially during  the  Investigations  on  un- 
American  activities.  Records  taken  ovit  of 
their  time  milieu  are  ones  that  public  fig- 
ures, especially  political  public  figures,  are 
finding  an  Important  area  of  information 
that  they  must  Increasingly  contend  with. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  add  that  the  American 
Council  on  Education's  Cumulative  Record 
Folder  for  College  Students  has  places  for  99 
entries  on  a  student.  These  Include  such 
items  as:  name,  date  and  place  of  birth,  sex, 
color,  marital  status,  religion,  age.  high 
school  record,  college  social  fraternity, 
high  school  rank,  achievement  tests  and 
school  marks,  place  for  photograph,  c(511ege 
courses  taken,  interests,  physical  or  mental 
disabilities,  social  adjustment  and  health 
condition,  personality  ratings,  parents'  back- 
ground, and  many  others. 

This  accumulation  of  records  Is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  pervasive  social  facts  of 
the  20th  century.  Information  reduced  to 
formulas  on  standardized  IBM  cards  has 
reached  a  geometric  rate  of  progression.  Like 
the  machine  with  interchangeable  parts,  facts 
on  the  Individual  American  can  be  trans- 
ferred in  minutes  from  the  credit  bureaus  to 
the  bank,  to  the  new  charge  account,  to  the 
tax  office,  to  the  police  station,  to  the  re- 
searcher, and  so  forth.  Our  dossiers  expand 
and  multiply. 

This  recording  Is  not  the  result  of  any 
sinister  plan  to  spy  on  people,  deprive  them 
of  their  privacy,  or  satisfy  some  morbid  hu- 
man ctirloslty;  and  this  Is  why  our  aware- 
ness of  its  significance  may  be  limited.  The 
accimixilatlon  of  records  l.^;  a  product  of  our 
level  of  Industrialization  and  mechanization 
of  production.  Such  documents  are  impor- 
tant in  economizing  resources,  In  facilitating 
activity  In  a  highly  mobile  social  system. 
The  complex  network  of  this  information 
draws  together  the  activity  of  millions  of 
people  Into  some  order  for  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  allocation  of  goods  and  val- 
ties.  Without  this  network,  a  large  nation 
would  end  In  chaos  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

Primitive  societies  were  able  to  carry  on 
their  activity  for  livelihood  without  records. 
But  they  were  forced  to  limit  their  social 
organization  to  an  order  which  grew  out  of 
face-to-face  relationships  and  were  doomed 
to  remain  at  that  level  as  long  as  they  failed 
to  use  records.  A  claim  to  a  piece  of  property 
In  a  primitive  society  could  not  extend 
beyond  the  physical  possession  of  It.  while 
In  an  Industrial  nation  It  Is  not  unusual  to 
own  property  without  ever  seeing  It.  Most 
of  the  activity  of  Industrial  countries  Is 
bound  up  In  Its  objective  records.  This  Is 
probably  more  true  In  the  United  States 
than  any  other  country  because  of  its  size 
and  degree  of  industrialization. 

One  is  then  faced  with  the  question  of  the 
uniqueness  of  this  new  condition.  Did  peo- 
ple not  possess  records  in  the  past?  Certainly 
there  were  records  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  In  the  Intervening  years 
since.  There  were  government  records  of 
taxes,  church  records,  and  military  records. 
All  of  these  combined  were  still  a  meager 
source  of  Information  on  the  behavior  of 
Individuals.  There  were  a  few  exceptions. 
These  were  the  records  on  Individuals  who 
were  kings,  princes,  and  great  military  lead- 
ers. Their  actions  were  often  reported  In 
minute  detail.  And  their  lives,  whether 
they  realized  It  or  not,  were  to  a  certain 
extent  circumscribed  by  these  records.  The 
lives  of  the  great  majority,  however,  were 
never  significant  enough  to  be  available  for 
public  record.  But  today  the  treatment  of 
extensive  recording  that  was  once  reserved 
for  kings  is  regular  practice  for  all  people. 

The  government  of  an  Industrial  nation 
Is  one  of  the  main  collectors  and  depositories 


of  Individual  records.  Through  birth  co- 
tiflcatcs  and  passports,  a  government  m^ 
tablislies  membership  In  the  nation.  Then 
are  extensive  sets  of  records  In  Industrla; 
countries  on  all  types  of  material  wealth 
Real  estate,  automobiles,  airplanes,  anlinaij 
and  so  forth,  are  registered  with  the  govern- 
ment. Through  tax  policies,  and  especlalh 
the  Income  tax,  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
rest  of  an  Individual's  wealth  Is  recorded 
Police  and  court  records  will  Indicate  the  aci 
tlvlty  of  those  who  have  come  Into  confiict 
over  property  and  personal  relations,  a 
further  profile  of  an  Individual's  relationship 
to  the  social  order  can  be  obtained  from  pub- 
lic educational  facilities,  public  welfare  rec- 
ords, health  and  fire  department  records,  anc 
the  like.  The  above  list  by  no  means  exhaus; 
the  types  of  official  recording. 

A  second  vital  source  of  record  deposition 
would  be  In  the  nonofficlal  category.  This 
is  far  more  Important  In  the  United  States 
than  In  countries  where  the  government  is 
more  actively  Involved  In  the  nation's  bual. 
ness.  Newspaper  offices  are  virtual  treasuries 
of  vital  information  on  people.  The  Inlor- 
matlon  from  these  files  is  often  accessible 
to  the  general  public.  Business  establish- 
ments are  In  the  forefront  of  the  activity  oJ 
recording  transfers  of  wealth,  and  have  na- 
tional bureaus  that  can.  In  minutes,  give  an 
indication  of  an  individual's  credit  rating. 
Hospitals,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  countless 
other  professional  categories  have  vital  In- 
formation which  permits  that  delicate  web 
of  interrelationships  to  function  in  the  com- 
plex industrial  society.  This  nonofficlal  area 
of  recordkeeping  Is  more  difficult  to  locate 
and  assess,  but,  through  standardized  forms 
and  methods,  it  Is  becoming  susceptible  to 
rapid  Information  Interchange. 

A  third  source  of  records,  those  gathered 
by  the  professional  and  "disinterested"  re- 
searcher, merit  special  consideration.  They 
could  be  put  In  the  above  category,  but  the 
motivation  of  this  group  Is  different.  The 
researcher  claims  from  science  his  authority 
to  examine  and  make  records.  His  Interejt 
Is  to  provide  studies  for  analysis,  compari- 
son, and  generalization  of  the  findings.  In 
doing  this,  the  researcher  cannot  avoid  com- 
ing across  vital  personal  Information.  E.  A. 
Shlls  deals  with  the  ethics  of  this  group  in 
his  essay  "Social  Inquiry  and  the  Autonomy 
of  the  Individual." '  An  Indication  of  the 
personal  information  which  can  be  pub- 
lished Is  found  in  "Men  at  the  Top,"  by  Elliott 
Osborn "  Comparative  analysis,  sparked  by 
curiosity  In  the  name  of  science,  is  an  ex- 
planation for  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
search In  this  area.  Robert  Wernlck,  In  his 
book  "They've  Got  Your  Number,"  Indicates 
the  continual  availability  of  certain  studies 
on  specific  Individuals.  He  cites  one  case 
In  Minnesota  where  a  study  had  been  made 
a  generation  earlier  on  scores  of  Infants. 
This  study  was  later  followed  up  on  this 
same  group  when  they  were  adults." 

The  value  to  social  science  of  such  studies 
Is  easily  defended.  Yet,  It  Is  apparent  that 
an  Increase  of  this  type  of  research  tends  to 
make  more  extensive  Information  available 
on  people's  lives.  The  social  science  re- 
searcher Is  probably,  in  most  cases,  concerned 
with  the  ethics  of  the  way  In  which  such 
Information  is  secured  and  made  available, 
but  there  Is  no  agreed  code  on  this  subject, 
even  though  there  would  be  certain  legal 
restrictions  on  publication.  Once  again,  it  to 
not  the  certain  use  of  these  records  which 
Is  being  examined,  but  the  very  existence  ol 
them,  their  potential,  and  their  number. 
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Records  are  being   drawn   together   from 
„,a2v  sources  and  correlated.    The   police. 
S  course,  especially  the  FBI,  have  used  and 
developed  such   methods  to  expedite   their 
rtntles  but  the  FBI  is  usually  limited  to  cer- 
tain categories  of  people,  whereas  the  social 
dentist  examines  the  whole  gamut,  and  is 
nerhaps  more  interested  In  the  normal  than 
the  abnormal.    The   conclusion    from    this 
rftteeorv  Is  that  there  Is  a  conscious  effort  at 
drawing  together  this  Information  without 
anv  intent  of  Influencing  the  recordee's  be- 
havior   although  it  Is   actually   Influenced. 
Since  our  society,  due  to  Its  size  and  mobll- 
Itv  and  the  desire  for  efficiency.  Is  learnmg 
to  rely  more  on  the  record  than  on  a  per- 
sonal interview,  the  social  scientist  with  his 
skill  and  ability  Is  there  to  provide  this  effl- 
ciencv     It  is  conceivable  that  a  standard- 
^d  cumulative  record   file   on  Individuals 
will  be  the  basis  on  which  employment  and 
membership  In  social  organizations  will  de- 
nend     The  record  will  be  In  the  possession 
^  some  official  agency.    And  It  will  all  begin 
as  it  has  already  begun  through  voluntary 
commitment     and     unconcerned     objective 
accumulation.     (Our     futiore     applications 
win  be  "Please  forward  my  file  to  X.")  «> 

The  work  of  the  social  scientists  is  espe- 
cially affecting  to  a  greater  degree  the  stand- 
ardization of  such  information  which  can 
enhance  their  studies  In  the  name  of  science, 
so  that  while  Initially  records  were  the  result 
of  a  desire  to  keep  track  of  and  permit  more 
complex  human  Interrelationships,  they  are 
now  m  turn,  through  their  multiplication 
and  efficiency,  becoming  a  determinant  of 
our  behavior.  Our  next  action  must  be 
planned  in  such  a  way  that  our  past  recorded 
behavior  will  not  affect  it  detrhnentally. 

There  can  be  no  absolute  guarantee  that 
any  recorded  Information  will  not  be  used. 
For  as  long  as  a  record  is  made  and  kept, 
there  must  be  someone  with  access  to  this 
Information,  so  that  the  mere  existence  of  a 
record  has  a  potential  effect.  As  people  be- 
come conscious  of  this,  there  will  be  an  In- 
crease In  behavior  "for  the  record"  or  what 
may  be  called  consequential  behavior;  i.e., 
proceeding  In  logical  sequence  from  the 
record  and  In  terms  of  the  record.  Cor- 
respondingly, there  will  be  less  nonconse- 
quentlal  or  traditional  private  behavior.  A 
few  further  words  tp  distinguish  these  two 
types  of  behavior  might  convey  the  mean- 
ing more  strongly. 

The  terms  consequential  behavior  and  act- 
ing for  the  record  are  here  used  Interchange- 
ably.   They  Involve  not  only  the  control  of 
forethought  to  our  behavior,  but  also  mean 
that  one  should  act  so  that  things  must  ap- 
pear on  the  record  in  a  limited  way.     One 
puts  to  oneself  not  only  the  admonition  that 
"I  had  better  be  careful:   this  may  go  on 
record,"  but  also  the  question  as  to  how  will 
It  look  and  be  Interpreted  by  those  who  are 
not  immediately  Involved  In  this  activity  and 
will  judge  It  from  Its  appearance  to  them. 
Nonconsequential  activity,  not  for  the  record, 
"private,"  Is  an  action  in  which  the  actor 
Is  under  the  Impression  that  he  will  In  no 
way  leave  a  record.    The  activity  Is  performed 
more  spontaneously  In  terms  of  Itself.    The 
actor  says.  "I  am  doing  this  because  of  what 
the  situation  Is  now."     He  is  unconcerned 
about  the  past  or  future. 

Thus,  the  technical  demand  for  more  per- 
sonal information  to  be  recorded  and  a  con- 
scious  public   concerned   with   keeping   the 


record  straight  He  at  the  root  of  the  new  In- 
vasion   of    privacy.     It   Is    a    deprivation   of 
privacy  that  cannot  be  legislated  against  nor 
moralized  against.    It  Is  a  source  of  social 
control   which   necessitates   new  techniques 
and  a  pervading  Inquiry  Into  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  actions  and  our  motiva- 
tions for  them.     It  is  an  Invasion  which  most 
people  vrtlllngly  accept,  since  they  have  not 
known  other  conditions  and  are  happy  to  be 
publicly  significant  to  someone."    Each  poll, 
from  Gallup  to  Klnsey  to  Harris,  Is  a  record 
for  further  correlation.     And,  as  the  depth 
studies  on  voting  indicate,  the  retesting  of 
the  same  people  at  different  times  prior  to 
an  election  has  much  more  to  offer  for  analy- 
sis than  does  the  anonymous  one-shot  poll." 
This,  then.  Is  a  new  condition  which  has 
created  a  more  extensive  concern  for  privacy. 
The  concern,   furthermore,  is  primarily  lo- 
cated In   the   highly  sensitive   part   of  the 
public,  the  small  group  which  has  a  strong 
awareness  of  history. 

The  thesis  that  records  on  Individuals  and 
groups  are  decreasing  the  area  of  nonconse- 
quential behavior  opens  up  a  new  area  of 
research  before  unknown.  This  Is  the  area 
of  studying  the  way  in  which  people  are  and 
can  be  manipulated  by  records.'* 

But  what  is  lost  when  the  traditional  pri- 
vate behavior  Is  reduced?  Insofar  as  records 
are  the  new  Invaders  of  privacy,  there  ap- 
parently has  been  a  great  deal  of  traditional 
privacy  until  the  last  60  years.  This,  In  part, 
is  explained  by  the  absence  of  facilities  or 
need  for  extensive  recording  imtll  we  have  a 
highly  mobile  society  with  very  fiuld  prop- 
erty. It  Is  also  evident  In  the  origin  of  the 
word  privacy,  which  came  from  the  Latin 
prlvare:  to  deprive.  As  pointed  out  earlier, 
relatively  few  people  have  been  deprived  of 
record  privacy  in  the  history  of  mankind.  A 
better  way  of  putting  this  Is  to  say  that  the 
lives  of  few  people  were  publicly  significant 
enough  to  have  their  behavior  recorded. 
More  information  Is  now  available  on  record 
regarding  the  small-town  mayor  than  was  on 
Shakespeare  or  George  Washington  during 
their  lives. 

Privacy,  or  unguarded  activity,  now  that 
we  realize  a  certain  scarcity  of  It,  Is  im- 
portant to  a  social  system  and  to  the  In- 
dividual, for  three  reasons.  One,  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  social  and  technical  progress.  Privacy 
provides  for  a  kind  of  willingness  or  freedom 
to  experiment  and  create.  This  Is  especially 
true  if  the  experiment  is  contrary  to  accepted 
modes  of  behavior.  Even  if  the  experiment 
were  not  such,  there  would  still  be  a  likeli- 
hood, according  to  R.  M.  Maclver.'*  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
experimenter,  since  the  process  Itself  may 
be  subject  to  ridicule  In  Its  early  and  clumsy 
stages,  especially  If  these  were  to  be  made 
public  through  records. 

To  the  extent,  then,  that  a  social  system 
considers  technical  progress  desirable  and 
necessary,  will  It  be  Imperative  to  provide  a 
condition  of  nonrecordlng.  This  does  not 
mean  absolute  Isolation  and  absence  of  any 
observation  by  other  human  beings.  But  It 
does  mean  an  absence  of  a  record  which  can 
be  used  to  manipulate  the  experlmeter. 

Second,  each  social  system,  of  course.  Is 
Interested  In  promoting  Its  survival  but,  at 
the  same  time.  Ignorance  of  certain  alterna- 
tives may  be  detrimental.  Howard  White 
points  out  In  his  analysis  of  privacy  that  It 
is  essential  in  the  operation  of  any  political 
system  which  expects  to  promote  the  "study. 


discovery,  and  teaching  of  the  political 
good."  "  It  Is  thus  necessary  to  question  the 
present  practices  and  to  Inquire  into  possible 
alternatives  which  may  be  contrary  to  the 
status  quo.  These  alternatives  might  be 
very  essential  to  survival  tuider  certain  con- 
ditions, or,  at  least.  In  the  traditional  sense 
of  Jolin  Stewart  Mills  liberalism,  they 
are  essential  as  a  challenge  to  the  status  quo 
to  prevent  Its  becoming  too  rigid  and  com- 
placent. 

Third,  privacy  provides  a  challenge  for 
each  Individual  by  exposing  to  him  his  In- 
significance, the  meanlnglessness  and  futil- 
ity of  his  actions.  On  the  surface,  this  might 
not  appear  to  be  such  a  benefit.  But  the 
defenders  of  this  condition,  Lassweli  and 
Arendt,  contend  that  such  a  personal  en- 
counter with  futility  is  the  very  anvil  on 
which  a  meaningful  personality  can  be  ham- 
mered out.'*  Tliere  Is  no  reason  to  question 
this,  since  history  Is  replete  with  heroic  flg- 
tires  from  Moses  through  Thoreau  who  vin- 
dicate such  a  condition  of  privacy.  The  re- 
treat into  anonjrmlty  has  often  been  the 
basis  for  a  true  rebirth. 

How  can  we  protect  ourselves  against  this 
dangerous  and  Insidious  Invasion  of  our  pri- 
vacy? The  traditional  recourse  to  social  leg- 
islation or  a  national  popular  movement 
against  the  increasing  use  of  records  would 
be  doomed  to  failure,  because  we  have  no 
intention  of  giving  up  our  Industrial  society. 
It  must  be  an  organization  of  the  few  and 
by  the  few  who  would  also  have  the  courage 
to  accept  anonymity  as  their  reward. 

People  should  be  encouraged  in  taking  re- 
treats from  all  activity  that  is  for  the  record 
or  public.  This  would  mean  cutting  them- 
selves off  from  all  previously  related  or  mean- 
ingful contact  and  spending  some  time  In 
totally  meaningless  activities,  especially  those 
that  cannot  benefit  them  In  terms  of  what 
has  previously  been  beneficial.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  Thoreau-llke  retreat  Into 
the  woods,  although  that  is  very  realistic, 
but  one  can  retreat  Into  the  crowds  of  the 
city  without  a  trace,  equally  as  well.  This 
encounter  with  futility  and  Irrationality  In 
terms  of  previous  behavior  is  the  only  really 
sobering  and  creativity  preserving  route  open 
in  our  Orwellian  world. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  ought  to  cultivate 
and  cherish  in  others  some  contradictions  of 
the  record  previously  made.  For  the  weaker, 
the  consistent  record  may  be  the  only  thing 
they  can  live  with.  They  cerUinly  will  be 
more  praised  and  advanced  by  the  technocra- 
tic system.  But  for  the  truly  individualistic 
and  creative  souls,  the  false  starts  are  some- 
thing that  they  personally  and  privately 
should  cherish.  For  It  Is  In  man's  fallibility 
that  we  testify  to  true  human  dignity  and 
not  in  the  eventual  perfectibility  of  either 
man  or  state. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  author 
pinpoints  the  danger  that  is  posed  by  the 
phenomenon  of  recordkeeping  by  both 
Government  and  private  concerns.  In 
Dr.  Wagner's  view,  this  recordkeep- 
ing could  stifle  the  creative  life  and 
progress  of  the  individual  and  ultimately 
of  the  Nation.  The  Doctor  warns  of  the 
creation  of  a  world  in  which  man  will  be 
unable  to  act  or  react  normally  to  any 
given  situation;  rather,  man  will  be 
forced  to  "act  for  the  record."  Actions 
will  be  studied  due  to  the  concern  of  how 
they  may  be  interpreted  by  someone  in 
the  future  reviewing  his  record.  Such  a 
limitation  on  normal  responses  to  every- 
day occurrences  enslaves  a  man— worse 
it  enslaves  him  to  an  unknown  and  un- 
knowable master. 


«  White,  op.  clt.,  p.  196. 

"Maclver.  op.  clt.,  pp.  132-133;  Arendt.  op. 

clt..  p.  64. 
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Consider  the  records  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment keeps.  There  is  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  CivU  Service  Commission, 
the  FBI.  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
There  are  many  more.  The  need  for 
these  records  is  easily  established.  But 
as  Dr.  Wagner  points  out.  the  danger 
lies  not  in  the  need  or  the  retention  of 
these  records:  it  lies  in  the  use  of  such 
records  for  purposes  other  than  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  compiled. 

Until  recently.  I,  like  the  majority  of 
citizens,  believed  that  the  tax  returns  we 
file  every  vear  were  kept  secret.  Actu- 
ally, they  are  available  to  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  all  sorts  of  uses  and 
purposes.  Indeed,  in  the  light  of  these 
circumstances,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  taxpaver  with  the  bravado  of  a  Don 
Quixote  could  refuse  to  file  a  tax  return 
on  gi-ounds  that  it  would  vidlate  his  con- 
stitutional guarantees  against  self-in- 
crimination. In  my  view,  such  an  ac- 
tion would  be  foolhardy,  if  not  illegal, 
but  the  suggestion  does  point  up  the 
harmful  way  in  which  tax  returns  are 
made  available  to  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  in  the  law  enforcement  field. 
After  all,  tax  returns  do  show  the  orga- 
nizations to  which  you  contribute,  the 
status  of  your  married  life,  your  ex- 
penses, your  business  activities  and  many 
other  personal  facts. 

Keeping  these  personal  facts  private 
are  necessai-v  for  the  continued  progress 
of  the  social,  technical,  and  political  life 
of  this  great  Nation.  Equally  impor- 
tant, personal  privacy  is  essential  for  the 
inner  development  and  dignity  of  the 
individual.  If  man  is  denied  any  re- 
treat, how  can  he  search  for  his  true  self, 
his  purpose,  his  God? 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Wagner  for 
sending  this  brief  but  learned  article 
to  me.  He  has  alerted  us  to  yet  another 
encroachment  on  the  vanishing  right  of 
privacy,  and  pointed  out  its  necessary 
existence  to  the  continued  growth  of  the 
vital  elements  of  om*  national  life. 


searching  interest  in  eliminating  waste- 
ful Government  spending.  This  natu- 
rally arouses  some  antagonisms  here  in 
Congress.  On  balance,  however,  it 
means  more  value  per  tax  dollar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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VICE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  BE- 
FORE   THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  MANUFACTURERS 
Mr.  PROX\nRE.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  arise 
today   to   insert   in   the  Congressional 
Record    some    remarks    made    by   Vice 
President  Humphrey  before  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.    Although  I  have  res- 
ervations about  the  Vice  President's  esti- 
mate of  the  economic  impact  of  last 
year's  tax  cut,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
administration    has    worked    with    re- 
markable success  with  the  business  com- 
munity,   as   Vice  President   Humphrey 
indicates  in  his  statement,  to  bring  about 
sound  and  continuing  economic  redevel- 
opment in  the  United  States. 

I  especially  direct  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  Vice  President's  statement 
that  as  a  result  of  President  Johnson's 
deep  interest  In  efficient  Government 
"our  Government  has  never  known  a 
more  effective  campaign  against  waste." 
There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
President  has,  indeed,  taken  a  deep  and 


Remarks  by  Vice  President  Hx'bert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, Before  the  Board  of  Directors, 
National  A.s.sociation  of  Manufacturers, 
May  11.  1965 

The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
with  my  friends  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  was  in  1955. 

In  those  10  years  the  world  has  seen  chiuiges 
that  once  would  have  taken  centuries. 

In  the  past  10  years  our  responsibilities  of 
leadership  have  grown  far  heavier  than  any 
of  us  could  have  Imagined.  In  the  field  of 
foreign  relations,  for  example,  the  roster  of 
the  United  Nations  has  risen  by  60  countries. 
We  have  been  drawn  into  the  troubles  of 
the  Congo  and  of  southeast  Asia.  And  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  we  surmounted  the 
greatest  challenge  to  our  security  In  the 
postwar  period.  As  the  world  has  shrunk, 
we  have  found  ourselves  Involved  deeply  In 
places  that  were  remote  to  us  10  years  ago. 
More  than  ever,  the  burden  of  world  lead- 
ership has  been  thrust  upon  us.  We  have 
not  asked  for  It,  but  we  have  accepted  It. 
Our  success  In  meeting  the  challenge  of 
world  responsibility  depends  In  large  part 
on  our  success  In  building  the  Great  Society 
at  home — a  society  of  economic  strength  and 
abundance,  but  also  of  social  Justice  and 
opportunity. 

Basic    to    our    domestic    well-being    Is    a 
strong  and  flourishing  economy. 

Ten  days  ago  we  reached  an  economic 
milestone  In  America.  On  the  first  of  this 
month,  our  economy  entered  Its  5lEt  con- 
sfcuti'.e  month  of  e.\pansiou,  mukiag  it  the 
longest  peacetime  expansion  In  our  history. 
That  expansion  did  not  simply  happen.  It 
Is  the  result  of  a  creative  partnership  for 
prosperity  of  private  Initiative  and  Govern- 
ment economic  policy. 

Let  me  review  a  few  of  the  results: 
In  the  5  years  prior  to  1961,  we  had  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  only  2.3  per- 
cent In  constant  prices.  Yet  over  the  5- 
year  period  from  1960  to  1965,  our  annual 
growth  of  real  gross  national  product  has 
averaged  4.2  percent,  and,  measured  from  the 
recession  low  In  early  1961,  It  has  averaged  5.1 
percent.  At  the  same  time  we  have  achieved 
a  record  price  stability  unexcelled  by  any 
other  major  nation. 

Profits  have  reached  new  highs  each  year 
since  1961,  for  a  total  gain  from  first-quarter 
1961  to  fourth-quarter  1964  of  over  60  per- 
cent in  profits  after  taxes.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1960,  the  after-tax  profit  per  dol- 
lar of  sales  of  U.S.  manufacturing  concerns 
was  4  percent.  By  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year.  It  had  grown  to  5.4  percent,  a  rise  of 
one-third. 

President  Johnson  reported  l£ist  weekf  that 
corporate  after-tax  profits  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  are  estimated  to  be  $36  bil- 
lion at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate, 
$4  billion  above  the  rate  In  the  last  quarter, 
and  more  than  $4.8  billion  above  the  rate 
In  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 

Business  Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  Is  now  more  buoyant  than  during 
the  fifties.  This  year's  planned  expendi- 
tures for  plant  and  equipment,  according  to 
the  latest  McGraw-Hill  survey,  show  a  15 
percent  Increase  over  last  year's.  In  manu- 
facturing alone,  the  planned  Increase  Is  21 
percent.  The  total  $51.7  blUlon  planned  for 
this  year  Is  almost  double  the  level  of  10 
years  ago. 


Unemployment  Is  down  from  an  average 
6.8  percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  an 
average  4.8  percent  for  the  first  quarter  o! 
this  year,  and  for  married  men,  unemploy. 
ment  averaged  only  2.6  percent  for  tlilB 
quarter. 

Particularly  significant  Is  the  gain  of  em- 
ployment  In  the  manufacturing  Industry—  t 
600,000  Jobs  from  March  1964  to  March  1965.  ! 
This  means  we  have  succeeded  In  bringing 
total  manufacturing  employment  back 
around  the  peak  level  of  17 '/a  million  estab- 
llshed  In  1953,  despite  the  tremendous  tech- 
nological advances  that  we  have  made  during 
that  time  In  labor-saving  devices. 

Almost  every  Indicator  Is  up.  The  latert 
figures  show  Industrial  production,  retail 
sales,  construction,  and  profits  all  moving  up. 

These  gains  are  primarily  due  to  private 
Initiative.  But  we  in  Government,  during 
these  past  4  years,  have  done  what  we  can  to 

help. 

Our  economic  policy  has,  In  fact,  pursued 
different,  even  disparate,  goals  at  the  same 
time — to  pursue  strong  and  stable  economic 
growth  at  home  and  progress  In  our  balance 
of  payments;  to  move  ever  closer  toward  lull 
employment  In  our  labor  force  and  toward 
balance  in  our  budget. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Government 
policies  has  been  their  heavy  reliance  upon 
fiscal  policy — particularly  tax  policy— as  t 
means  of  stimulating  the  private  economy. 

Our  first  step  was  to  increase  the  Incen- 
tives for  greater  Investment  In  new  plant  and 
equipment. 

The  Investment  credit  and  depreciation  re- 
form of  1962,  together  with  the  cut  In  the 
corporate  tax  rate  In  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  have  raised  the  profitability  of  a  typical 
Investment  in  new  equipment  by  more  than 
one-third. 

That  boost  to  private  Investment  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  personal  tax  cut  of  more  than 
$11  billion — at  current  Income  levels— pro- 
vldlng  a  massive  Increase  In  consumer  de- 
mand. 

I  want  to  sny  a  word  about  budget  control 
You  know  the  Importance  of  a  no  fat.  well- 
managed  budget,  and  let  me  assure  you,  so 
does  President  Johnson.  Government  ex- 
penditures are  under  the  most  stringent  con- 
trols. In  the  administrative  budget  for 
fiscal  1965  and  1966,  total  expenditure  In- 
creases averaged  only  $1  billion,  compared  to 
an  average  $3  billion  over  the  previous  10 
years. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  re- 
ported to  the  Nation  that,  as  a  result  of 
rising  Federal  revenues  and  reduced  Federal 
expenditures,  the  actual  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  1965  would  be  at  least  $1  billion  belov 
the  $6.3  billion  estimated  In  January. 

Our  Government  has  never  known  a  more 
effective  campaign  against  waste,  or  a  more 
effective  searcli  for  efficiency,  than  the  one 
which  President  Johnson  has  been  personally 
conducting  since  the  day  he  assumed  office. 
By  Its  policies  over  the  past  4  years  and 
more,  this  administration  has  demonstrated 
ite  faith  In  the  vigor  and  viability  of  our  free 
enterprise  system — and  our  faith  In  you  who 
bear  such  great  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess of  that  system.  And  we  will  continue 
to  demonstrate  that  faith. 

We  see  an  example  of  that  faith  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  call  for  a  voluntary  program 
of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  business  and 
banking  to  help  curb  excessive  outflow  o! 
private  capital  abroad. 

When  these  outflows  sent  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  soaring  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1964,  there  were  some  who  urged  the 
President  to  Institute  direct  Government 
controls  over  these  outflows.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  direct  Intrusion  into  the  free 
market  prcx:ess. 

Instead,  he  sought  and  he  received  and  he 
followed  the  advice  of  bankers  and  business- 
men themselves,  relying  on  their  Judgment. 


their  initiative,  and  their  patriotism  to  meet 

a  nrpsslnz  national  problem. 
We  will  demonstrate  that  same  faith  In  our 
!fit  svstem  by  the  excise  tax  reductions 

Sedu  ?d  t^take  effect  in  July  of  this  year. 

Thie  reductions  will  stimulate  the  private 

Economy  and  furnish  strong  Incentives  for 

^Tn  thfs"cUmate,  I  know  your  Initiative  and 
imagination  will  move  our  economy  to  new 

^l^know  too,  that  such  Initiative  and  In- 
.renultv  w"lll  be  applied  to  greater  Investment 
fn  our  human  as  well  as  our  material  re- 
^urces.  For,  even  In  economic  terms, 
investment  In  human  resources  is  the  most 
nrofltable  we  can  make. 

For  as  we  spend,  whether  publicly  or  prl- 
vatelv  to  enlarge  opportunity  for  our  citi- 
zens we  also  enlarge  their  ability  to  pay 
uxes  and  contribute  to  an  expandmg  econ- 
omy.   We  need   fewer   taxeaters    and    more 

^^h^e^war  on  poverty  is  designed  to  help  the 
35  million  Americans,  1  out  of  every  5  of  our 
oeople,  who  live  below  the  poverty  line. 

Those  people  have  only  $17  billion  In  total 
annual  Income— Including  welfare  pay- 
ments—to  get  along  on. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Bigger  and  bigger 
welfare  programs  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  We  must  Invest  Instead 
In  programs  which  aim  at  making  more  of 
our  citizens  productive  In  our  society.  Those 
who  produce  can  also  consume.  We  seek  to 
give  all  our  citizens  opportunity  to  do  both. 

That  Is  what  the  war  on  poverty,  our  edu- 
cation program,  our  manpower  retraining 
program,  and  other  related  programs  are  de- 
signed to  do. 

You  in  private  Industry  have  Invested 
enormous  amounts  of  time  and  money  In 
developing  human  resources  and  you  are 
continually  enlarging  those  Investments. 

Across  the  country  you  are  setting  up 
business  leadership  advisory  councils  to 
work  with  our  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  has  set 
up  a  b.iiikeis  council  on  economic  opportu- 
nity to  help  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  private  Industry 
Is  taking  the  same  Initiative  and  energy  that 
have  created  the  most  productive  economy 
In  the  history  of  the  world  and  are  applying 
It  to  the  task  of  developing  more  productive 
people. 

Together.  Government  and  the  private 
sector  can  continue  In  their  partnership  to 
more  fully  develop  our  Nation's  resotirces — 
both  material  and  human  resources.  As  we 
do,  we  create  an  America  which  can  be 
strong  and  prosperous  at  home,  strong  and 
capable  of  leadership  In  the  world. 


of  Navy  magazine,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


WrrH  the  Marines 
(By  Charles  P.  Ducheln,  national  vice  presi- 
dent and  national  chairman.  Marine  Corps 
Affairs  Committee) 

A  year  before  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
the  78th  Congress  enacted  the  most  sweeping 
and  farseeing  veterans'  legislation  in  history. 
Significantly,  the  benefits  offered  by  the 
Vetdi=ans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1944  were  not  Intended  prUnarlly  as  a  reward 
for  service  in  defense  of  our  country.  They 
were,  rather,  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
call  to  war  had  severely  disrupted  the  educa- 
tion and  careers  of  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans. To  the  sponsors  of  that  bill,  it  was 
immensely  important  that  veterans  of  World 
War  II  be  afforded  adequate  means  of  com- 
peting In  the  civilian  world  to  which  they 
would  soon  return. 

The  wisdom  of  this  program  has  been  em- 
phatically borne  out.  Before  Its  provisions 
expired,  the  GI  bill  had  raised  the  average 
educational  level  of  veterans  by  a  full  three 
grades — from  the  second  year  of  high  school 
to  the  freshman  year  of  college.  In  all,  more 
than  8  million  veterans  of  World  War  II  took 
part  In  the  bill's  educational  and  training 
programs,  which  ultimately  produced  more 
than  175,000  doctors,  113,000  physical  and 
research  scientists,  450,000  civil  engineers. 
36,000  clergymen,  and  710,000  skilled 
mechanics. 


MARINES  SHOW  INTEREST  IN  EN- 
ACTMENT OP  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  veterans  of  cold  war  military  service 
in  behalf  of  this  great  Nation  and  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  throughout  the  world 
are  being  forgotten  by  Congress.  These 
capable  young  men  and  women  must  be 
educated  to  the  full  limit  of  their  abil- 
ities, If  the  future  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural strength  of  America  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Prompt  enactment  of  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  by  thir  Congress  will  insure 
an  opportunity  for  thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  women  to  become  eco- 
nomic assets  to  the  community  and  to 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
written  by  Charles  P.  Ducheln,  national 
vice  president  and  national  chairman  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Affairs  Committee, 
which  is  published  in  the  May  1965  issue 


they  pay  taxes 
The  knowledge  and  abilities  acquired  by 
these  veterans — and  the  3  million  others  who 
benefited  similarly  from  the  Korean  war  GI 
bill — have  had  a  significant  Impact  on  the 
productivity  of  our  economy  and  on  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  veterans  themselves.  It 
Is '  conservatively  estimated  that  these  In- 
creased earnings  currently  yield  $1  billion  a 
year  in  additional  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that,  by  1970,  these  revenues 
win  have  repaid  the  total  costs  of  the  bill. 
From  then  on,  the  wartime  GI  readjtistment 
program  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Government's  few  profitmaklng  ventures  of 
recent  times. 

More  than  a  year  after  the  fighting  had 
stopped  In  Korea,  President  Eisenhower  des- 
ignated January  31,  1955,  as  the  termination 
date  for  eligibility  under  the  Korean  GI  bill. 
We  may.  therefore,  conclude  that  our  Gov- 
ernment   considers    veterans'    readjustment 
programs  applicable  only  to  those  who  have 
served  during  major  conflicts;  whether  they 
have  ever  confronted  an  enemy  in  combat 
appears  to  be  an  immaterial  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  500,000  young  men 
now  entering  service  each  year  are  obviously 
regarded    as    potential   peacetime   veterans 
to  whom  military  service  Is  no  real  incon- 
venience. 

In  support  of  this  contention  we  are  told 
that  fewer  than  20  percent  of  today's  recruits 
are  drafted,  and  that  all  the  rest— about 
400,000  annually — are  volunteers.  How 
many  of  these  would  willingly  Join  the  Armed 
Forces  were  It  not  for  the  specter  of  the 
draft?  Be  assured  that  the  great  majority 
volunteer  primarily  to  escape  the  uncertain- 
ties of  induction. 

THE   DRAFT   IS    VITAL 

Hence,  despite  the  small  numbers  In- 
ducted, the  compulsory  draft  Is  vital  to  all 
of  the  military  services.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
that  we  could  meet  our  worldwide  commit- 
ments without  the  enlistment  incentive  it 
provides. 

There  are  in  the  Congress  today  many 
legislators  who  feel  that  as  long  as  American 
fighting  men  are  being  conscripted  to  serve — 
and   sometimes  die— we   are  not  really   at 


peace.  Looking  back  to  the  successful  GI 
bills,  they  suggest  that  some  similar  read- 
justment program  may  well  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  of  Texas 
has  Introduced  a  cold   war  GI  bill    (S.  9) 
which  would  provide  educational  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  those  veterans  who  have 
served    honorably   on   active   duty   between 
January  31,  1955,  and  the  ultimate  termina- 
tion of  the  compulsory  draft  law.    The  bill 
authorizes  educational  and  training  assist- 
ance for  periods  not  to  exceed  36  months, 
with  l>/2  days  of  training  allowed  for  each 
day  served  on  active  duty.    For  full-time  col- 
lege training,  monthly  allowances  would  be: 
no  dependents,  $110;   one  dependent.  $135; 
more  than  one  dependent,  $160.    From  these 
amounts,  veterans  would  be  expected  to  pay 
all   tuition   and   other   school   expenses,   as 
well  as  maintain  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents.    In  most  cases.  It  would  be  man- 
ifestly necessary  for  the  veteran  to  borrow 
supplemental  funds,  or  for  his  wife  to  be 
employed. 

bigger  problem  now? 

The  other  feature  of  the  proposed  bill 
concerns  Government-guaranteed  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  homes  (60  percent,  up  to 
$7,500)  and  farmland  (50  percent,  up  to 
$4,000),  at  a  maximiun  Interest  rate  of  5% 
percent. 

In  defense  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  Is  cosponsored  by  39  of  his  colleagues. 
Senator  YABBORCfucH  contends  that  the  re- 
adjustment problems  of  the  cold  war  vet- 
eran are  even  more  pronounced  than  those 
of  the  GI  of  1945.  Then  practicaUy  every- 
one was  in  the  same  boat,  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities abounded.  Today's  veteran  finds 
himself  from  2  to  4  years  behind  the  65 
percent  of  his  contemporaries  who  missed 
military  service,  and  entering  a  highly  com- 
petitive labor  market  where  the  emphasis  Is 
increasingly  centered  upon  scientific  and 
technical  capabilities. 

SlmUar  bills  In  the  past  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable interest  and  support,  but  none  has 
successruUy  completed  the  entire  legislative 
process.  Senator  Yarborough  attributes  this 
mainly  to  resolute  opposition  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  holds  that  the 
educational  Incentives  offered  wlU  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  ser\'lce  reenllstments. 

Whatever  yoiu-  present  thoughts  concern- 
ing a  readjustment  program  for  cold  war  vet- 
erans, Senate  bUl  9  Is  an  Important  item  of 
veterans'  legislation  which  should  be  studied 
and  appraised  by  all  members  of  the  Navy 
League.  It  Is  through  the  voicing  of  our 
individual  and  collective  opinions  In  such 
matters  that  we  perform  our  most  valuable 
service  to  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Nation. 


•NEW     YORK      STATE'S      PROGRAM 
AGAINST  AGE  DISCRIMINATION 
Mr  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  New  York 
State  is  1  of  13  States  which  presently 
seek  to  combat  arbitrary  age  discrimina- 
tion  by  statute.     The   successful  pilot 
work  done  in  the  States  emphasizes  the 
desirability  of  Federal  legislation  barring 
such  discrimination  throughout  our  na- 
tional economy.    Such  a  measure  is  Sen- 
ate bill  1752,  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy].    A  re- 
cent  article  describing  the  New  York 
State  experience  under  Its  statute  dem- 
onstrates how  such  a  process  can  work 
to  keep  productive  the  very  valuable  pool 
of  older,  experienced  workers  who  are 
capable  of  working  and  want  to  do  so. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  article. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities  for  thi 
Older  Worker 

The  opportunity  to  continue  to  work  at 
his  full  potential  and  in  accordance  with 
his  individual  merit  Is  of  particular  Impor- 
tance to  the  middle-aged  and  older  worker. 
It  is  important  not  only  for  self-support  and 
Independence,  but  also  for  healthful  living 
and  self-respect  during  these  middle  years. 
It  has  the  further  signlflcance  tliat  the 
maintenance  of  income  during  the  middle 
years  obviously  relates  directly  and  most 
Immediately  to  the  economic  base  which  will 
determine  how  the  aging  will,  upon  partial 
or  total  retirement,  be  able  to  spend  the 
"added  years"  of  their  lives. 

An  important  step  toward  achieving  the 
goal  of  such  employment  opportunities  for 
the  older  worker  was  provided  in  1958,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  legislative 
conrmiittee  on  problems  of  the  aging,  by  the 
enactment  of  amendments  to  the  law  against 
discrimination.  These  amendments  prohib- 
ited discriminatory  employment  practices 
based,  arbitrarily,  on  chronological  age.  In 
approving  strengthening  amendments  to 
this  law  in  1961,  Governor  Rockefeller  noted 
that  employers  and  employment  agencies 
have  become  aware  through  the  educational 
and  enforcement  efforts  of  the  State  commis- 
sion for  human  rights  "that  merit  and  fit- 
ness for  the  Job,  instead  of  chronological 
age,  are  the  only  legally  accepted  standards 
for  the  hiring,  promotion  and  compensation 
of  workers,"  and  the  Governor  called  for  in- 
tensification and  broadening  of  the  commis- 
sion's programs,  emphasizing  that  "we 
cannot  afford  the  waste  of  valuable  hviman 
resources." 

In  carrying  out  the  State's  programs  under 
the  strengthened  statute.  Chairman  George 
H.  Fowler,  of  the  State  commission  for  hu- 
man rights,  has  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  commission's  experience 
and  research  have  shown  that  one  of  the 
central  problems  is  to  get  Industry  to  re- 
examine the  various  policies  and  assumptions 
with  which  it  has  been  operating  In  regard 
to  the  employment  of  older  w^orkers;  and 
that  too  often  older  people  have  more  trou- 
ble finding  Jobs  than  younger  ones  only  be- 
cause of  an  automatic  negative  reaction  to 
a  particular  chronological  age  range.  On  the 
positive  side,  however.  Chairman  Fowler  has 
been  able  to  report  that  the  commission  is 
also  convinced  that  there  has  been  very  real 
and  very  substantial  progress  In  overcoming 
this  reflex;  further,  that  the  commission  has 
demonstrated  the  constructive  role  of  the  law 
to  set  a  standard  and  provide  one  of  the 
working  tools  for  progress  In  this  field. 

The  particular  functions  and  programs  by 
which  the  commission  has  achieved  these  re- 
sults may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

RZGT7LAT10N 

The  commission  Is  charged  with  the  power 
and  duty  to  enforce  a  group  of  specific  sta- 
tutory provisions  which  form  part  of  the  New 
York  law  against  discrimination.  Under 
these  provisions,  the  commission  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  receive.  Investigate,  and 
pass  upon  complaints  by  persons  up  to  age 
65  which  allege  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  age.  Under  the  procedure 
provided  by  the  statute,  any  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved  may  file  such  a  complaint 
within  9%  days  of  its  occxirrence.  The  com- 
mission has  regional  offices  throughout  the 
State  (Albany,  Bronx.  Buffalo.  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  Queens.  Rochester,  Syracuse.  Upper 
Manhattan,  White  Plains)  and  Its  staff  Is 
available  to  answer  Inquiries  and  to  provide 
assistance  to  persons  who  believe  they  may 
have  the  basis  for  such  a  complaint. 

The  main  points  detailed  by  the  law  are 
that  an  employer  may  not  refuse  to  hire  and 
may  not  discharge  a  person  solely  because  oX 
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age.  ALSO  prohibited  are  discrimination  In 
promotion,  compensation,  or  conditions  of 
employment.  The  law  covers  not  only  em- 
ployera  but  employment  agencies,  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  licensing  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  limitations  In  the  use  of  appli- 
cation forms,  statements,  or  advertisements 
that  Inquire  as  to  age  or  specify  age  limits. 
The  statute  empowers  the  commission  to 
prevent  as  well  as  to  eliminate  employment 
discrimination.  The  regulatory  procedure 
may  culminate  In  a  commission  order  which 
is  enforceable  in  the  courts.  Such  an  order 
may  include  provisions  for  affirmative  action 
such  a.s  employnaent  of  the  complainant  or 
an  award  of  pay  or  both. 

PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  handling  of  formal  veri- 
fied complaints  and  informal  investigations 
and  inquiries  the  commission  carries  out  a 
series  of  general  programs  relating  to  the 
statute  and  concerned  primarily  with  persons 
In  the  age  bracket  40  to  65.  These  are  based 
on  the  Judgment  that  Initial  priority  goals 
have  been  and  shall  continue  to  be:  (1)  To 
provide  a  firm  administrative  and  legal 
foundation  for  the  purposes  of  the  law,  (2) 
gain  acceptance  of  the  concept  that  a  law  Is 
a  useful  tool  In  this  field,  and  (3)  provide 
some  leadership  models.  The  comml.sslon, 
accordingly,  continues  to  emphasize  four 
general  programs : 

1.  State  and  local  civil  service:  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  department  of  civil 
service,  the  State's  employment  practices 
have  provided  a  leadership  example  In  con- 
nection with  maximum  age  specifications  for 
Initial  hiring. 

2.  Public  and  private  emplojmient  agen- 
cies: The  commission  has  establshed  a  pro- 
cedure and  a  program  under  which  an  em- 
ployment agency,  public  or  private,  but  only 
If  acting  In  good  faith,  may  accept  and  work 
on  a  Job  order  with  an  age  specification  on 
an  employer's  responsibility  under  the  bona 
fide  occupational  qualifications  provisions  of 
the  law.  •   •   • 

3.  Employers:  The  focus  of  the  commis- 
sion's general  program  with  employers  is  to 
have  employers  (particularly  large  entitles 
with  well  organized  personnel  systems)  make 
a  self-evaluating  initial  review  followed  by 
voluntary  elimination  of  maximum  age 
qualifications  for  employment.  •   •   • 

4.  Newspaper  advertising:  The  commis- 
sion's essential  program  with  respect  to 
newspaper  advertising  has  been  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
State  to  eliminate  the  use  of  age  specifica- 
tions (I.e.,  specific  age  limitations  such  as 
"wanted — man  under  40"  and  such  usage  as 
"young  woman")  In  order  to  assure  to  ap- 
plicants the  opportunity  for  presenting  their 
Individual  qualifications  to  the  hiring  officer 
and  avoiding  threshold  disqualifications 
without  Interview.  •   •  • 

PROJECTTD   PROGRAMS 

1.  Bona  fide  occupational  qualifications: 
The  law  authorizes  and  directs  the  commis- 
sion to  give  consideration  to  age  as  a  "bona 
fide  occupational  qualification"  where  the 
circumstances  may  so  warrant.  The  com- 
mission has  established  a  procedure  by  which 
employers  may  claim  such  warrant  for  "ex- 
ceptions" under  the  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  clause  of  the  law.  •   •  • 

2.  Relationship  between  fringe  benefits  and 
maximum  age  specifications  for  Initial  hir- 
ing by  private  employers:  The  law  Includes 
a  proviso  that  there  may  be  "a  varying  of 
Insurance  coverages  according  to  an  em- 
ployee's age."  There  may  therefore  be  what 
amounts  to  lawful  discrimination  In  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  privileges  of  employ- 
ment with  respect  to  what  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "fringe  benefits."  such  as  life 
Insurance  plans.  The  setting  of  standards 
and  guides  for  this  type  of  situation  Is  one 
of  the  programs  which  the  commission  Is  now 
beginning  as  specific  Instances  are  presented. 


An  Important  consideration  In  this  n 
gram  is  to  avoid  the  possibility  that  a  nr^ 
tpective  employee  will  be  denied  employm/m 
even  though  he  can  do  the  Job,  slmpiv  ^' 
cause  his  chronological  age  has  a  partlcii^i 
effect  upon  some  ancillary  benefit  such  a, 
p:irtlclpatlon  In  a  pension  system.  *  •  . 

SIX-AND-ONE-HALP  YEARS  E.XPERIENCE  IN 
CASES 

Totals  and  trends 


'AGS" 


Number:  During  the  6 '/.-year  period  from 
July  1,  1958,  through  December  31,  1964  th« 
commission  has  received  605  "age"  com 
plaints.  This  represents  about  14  percent  (rf 
the  total  number  of  employment  cases  pre- 
sented  to  the  commission.  In  the  year  1964 
the  number  of  agp  complaints  filed  was  77' 
This  was  about  1  in  8  (12.6  percent)  of  all" 
employment  PomplrilRts  filed  in  1964. 

Geographic  location:  New  York  City  wa« 
the  site  of  65  percent  of  all  ape  complaints 
filed  in  1964,  an  incrense  from  the  58  percent 
In  1963.  The  trend  toward  an  Increase  In  the 
proportion  of  Buffalo  ca.ses  noted  In  1962 
when  this  figure  rose  to  22  percent  of  the 
total,  was  halted  In  1963  when  the  percent- 
age for  this  region  receded  to  8  percent,  it 
rose,  however,  a  year  later  to  12  percent. 

Occupation  of  complainant:  In  1964,  some- 
what more  than  half  of  the  complaints  (54.6 
percent)  were  submitted  by  people  seeking 
employment  in  professional,  clerical,  and 
sales  positions.  Approximately  12  percent 
were  craftsmen  or  persons  in  the  skilled 
trades  and  34  percent  represented  semi- 
skilled, unskilled,  and  service  positions. 
The  percentage  of  complainants  In  white- 
collar  Jobs  during  the  entire  6 '/a -year  period 
Is  59  percent. 

Age  and  sex  of  complainants :  About  7  out 
of  10  complainants  in  the  "age"  cases  (71 
percent),  during  1964,  were  men.  This  U 
very  close  to  the  73  percent  share  of  com- 
plaints filed  by  men  since  1958.  The  median 
age  of  complainants  In  1964  was  55  year^ 
and  the  age  bracket  in  which  were  found 
the  greatest  number  of  complainants  was 
55-59.  with  a  total  of  21.  This  can  be  con- 
trasted with  the  aggregate  record  since  1958, 
during  which  period  the  median  age  of  aU 
complainants  has  been  53  and  the  largest 
number  of  complainants  were  between  50 
and  54  years  of  age. 

Respondents:  Eighty- three  percent  of  the 
age  complaints  received  In  1964  represented 
charges  against  employers.  Within  the 
ranks  of  employers,  the  transportation,  com- 
munication, and  public  utility  lndu.strles 
accounted  for  U3  percent  of  the  total.  Labor 
unions  were  respondents  in  4  percent  of  the 
cases  and  employment  agencies  figured  in 
10  percent  of  the  complaints.  For  the  entire 
6 '^'i -year  period,  79  percent  of  all  complaints 
involved  employers,  while  labor  unions  and 
employment  agencies  were  the  rdfcpondents 
In  5  percent  and  15  percent  of  the  com- 
plaints, respectively.  With  respect  to  all  em- 
ployers, the  three  leading  Industries  were 
manufacturing,  durable  goods  (20  percent), 
manufacturing,  nondurable  goods  (16  per- 
cent) and  transportation,  communication, 
and  public  utilities  (12  percent). 

Acts  of  alleged  dl5:crlmlnation:  findings: 
Refusal  to  hire  was  alleged  to  be  the  dis- 
criminatory action  in  57  percent  of  the  cases 
filed  during  1964.  Dismissal  from  employ- 
ment was  specified  In  17  percent  of  the  cases. 
Another  10  percent  pointed  to  a  refusal  to 
refer  on  the  part  of  an  employment  agency, 
9  percent  concerned  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment,  and  4  percent  charged  la- 
bor unions  with  violations  relating  to  ad- 
mission to  membership  or  conditions  of 
membership.  The  comparable  percentages 
pertaining  to  the  entire  period  from  July  1. 
1958  to  December  31,  1964,  are:  refusal  to 
hire,  53  percent:  dismissal,  20  percent:  em- 
ployment agency  refusal  to  refer,  15  percent; 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  5  per- 
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rent-  labor  union  action,  5  percent.  The 
Commission  found  and  adjusted  some  un- 
lawful practice  or  pattern  relating  to  age 
Hiscrlmination  in  30  percent  of  the  age  cases 
Settled  in  1964.  The  proportion  prevailing 
durlne  the  entire  61/2  years  since  July  1, 
1958  was  somewhat  higher,  representing  39 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  age  cases 
settled. 

Placements  of  persons  in  the  age  group  40 
to  65 
As  noted  In  prior  reports,  the  Johnson- 
Conklln  amendments  to  the  age  provisions 
of  the  law  in  1962  emphasized  the  legisla- 
ture's particular  concern  with  the  age  group 
40  to  65  and  directed  the  Commission's  atten- 
tion to  such  40  to  65  group  In  the  formulation 
of  Commission  programs  relating  to  the  older 
worker. 

As  part  of  the  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  New  York 
State  Employment  Service,  a  special  study  of 
placements   of  applicants  over  40  years  of 
'  age  was  initiated  during  1962. 


A  NEW  SUMMER  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  kind  of  summer  exchange  program 
has  been  developed  on  the  Rosebud  Res- 
ervation in  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota.  ,  Youns  boy|  and  girls  from  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  spend  a  part 
of  the  summer  with  families  in  Chicago, 
and  in  turn,  Chicago  young  people  go  out 
to  Rosebud  to  live  with  an  Indian  family. 

This  program  makes  possible  an  In- 
teresting and  exciting  summer  both  for 
the  Indian  and  city  youth.  What  Is 
more  important,  it  will  doubtless  devel- 
op and  enrich  their  understanding  of 
brotherhood  and  human  values. 

The  summer  exchange  idea  was  devel- 
oped by  Harold  Schunk.  superintendent 
of  the  Rosebud  agency,  and  David  Gray, 
a  Chicago  television  director.  Thus  far, 
the  program  has  been  a  great  success. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  about 
this  exchange  program  in  the  May  issue 
of  T^^'elve-Fifteen,  a  Methodist  publica- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Indians  for  a  Summer 
(By  Willard   and  Elma  Waltner) 

"There's  a  letter  for  you  on  the  hall  table, 
Dean,"  his  mother  called  from  the  kitchen 
where  she  was  busy  getting  supper. 

Dean  Manke  hurried  to  the  hall,  picked  up 
the  letter,  slipped  his  finger  under  the  flap, 
and  ripped  It  open.  He  slipped  the  sheet 
from  the  envelope  and  began  to  read.  His 
eyes  raced  down  the  page  with  mounting  ex- 
citement. 

"Ya-hoo.  Hey,  Mom,  Just  listen  to  this." 
he  shouted,  making  a  dash  for  the  kitchen. 

"I  heard  about  It  on  television  and  I 
thought  of  you  right  away,"  his  cousin  had 
written.  "The  announcer  told  about  an  ex- 
change program  where  Indian  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Sioux  Tribe  on  the  Rosebud,  S.  Dak., 
Reservation  go  to  live  with  families  in  Chi- 
cago for  about  6  weeks,  and  young  people 
from  Chicago  go  out  to  the  reservation  to 
Uve  with  Indian  families.  They  get  to  ride 
horses,  and  go  to  pow-wows  and  everything. 
Just  like  the  Indians.  You've  always  said 
you  would  like  to  see  for  yourself  If  the  In- 
diana really  are  like  the  ones  we  see  on  tele- 
vision.   This  is  your  chance." 


"Boy.  do  you  s'pose  I  could  go.  Mom?  Just 
think,  living  with  an  Indian  family  and 
really  being  an  Indian  for  6  weeks!" 

"Well.  I  don't  know.  We'll  Just  have 
to  see  about  It,"  his  mother  replied.  She 
knew  of  his  desire  to  learn  about  Indian  life 
firsthand,  though  she  did  not  wholeheartedly 
share  his  enthusiasm.  South  Dakota  seemed 
so  far  away,  and  living  with  Indians — she 
Just  didn't  know. 

After  looking  into  the  matter,  though.  It 
was  decided  to  give  It  a  try.  Virgil  Hauff. 
an  Indian  boy  from  the  Rosebud  Reservation, 
came  to  live  with  Dean  and  his  famUy  for 
several  weeks.  Then  Dean  returned  the  visit. 
The  exchange  was  pronounced  a  success  by 
all  concerned. 

The  Idea  for  having  white  families  In  Chi- 
cago and  Indian  families  on  the  Rosebud 
Reservation  exchange  children  for  a  time 
during  summer  vacation  was  developed  by 
Harold  Schunk,  superintendent  of  the  Rose- 
bud Agency,  who  Is  himself  part  Indian,  and 
David  Gray,  a  Chicago  television  director. 
It  is  a  sort  of  exchange  program  similar  to 
the  foreign  student  exchange.  Mr.  Schunk 
believes  that  the  exchange  may  help  to  erase 
some  misunderstandings. 

"There  are  no  people  on  earth  about  whom 
most  Americans  know  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,"  Mr.  Schunk  says,  and  he  believes 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  "Image"  of  the 
Indian  which  Is  shown  in  movies  and  on 
television.  By  now,  after  the  second  year 
of  the  exchange  program,  there  are  quite  a 
group  of  Chicago  people  who  know  that  In- 
dian life  is  much  different  than  they  had 
supposed  and  not  at  all  like  movies  and 
television  portray  it. 

Many  of  the  Indians  on  the  Rosebud 
Reservation  are  ranchers,  so  there  is  plenty 
of  opF>ortunity  for  horseback  riding  when 
the  city  youngsters  are  in  South  Dakota. 
They  are  taught  to  ride  "Indian  stye"— that 
Is,  first  bareback,  and  then  graduate  to  a 
saddle.  The  Indians  say  It  Is  easier  to  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  correct  riding  this  way. 
Candace  Madden,  of  Wllmette.  111.,  really 
loved  horseback  riding  and  spent  a  lot  of 
time  at  it  while  living  at  the  Robert  Whip- 
ple ranch  near  Parmalee. 

"She  was  a  good  'Indian  rider'  and  learned 
fast."  Mr.  Whipple  said.  "It  was  after  she 
began  using  a  saddle  that  she  got  Into 
trouble.  A  cinch  came  loose,  and  she  fell  and 
broke  her  arm.  She  cried.  Not  because  her 
arm  was  broken  but  because  she  was  afraid 
it  would  mean  she'd  have  to  go  home.  She 
was  having  so  much  fun  she  didn't  want  to 
go  before  the  6  weeks  were  up." 

The  Indian  ranchers  were  greatly  surprised 
and  pleased  at  how  quickly  and  how  well 
the  city  "palefaces"  learned  the  lessons  of 
horsemanship.  Charles  Annen,  16,  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  heavily  populated 
suburb  of  Arlington  Heights  and  was  well 
accustomed  to  finding  his  way  through  the 
concrete  canyons  of  Chicago,  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself  In  the  wooded  canyons  of 
South  Dakota  as  he  rode  his  horse  through 
them  In  search  of  stray  cattle. 

He  was  determined  not  to  miss  out  on  any 
opportunities  during  his  stay  on  the  reserva- 
tion, so,  when  he  attended  the  Todd  County 
Youth  Rod&.o  with  his  Indian  hosts,  he  en- 
tered all  of  the  events  except  barrel  racing 
and  calf  roping.  Charles'  reaction  to  South 
Dakota  Indian  ranch  life  was  typical  of  that 
of  most  of  the  young  people  from  the  city. 
"You  can  relax  out  here,"  he  said.  "In 
the  city  everything  Is  all  tensed  up." 

Larry  Swallow,  who  was  staying  on  an- 
other ranch,  added,  "Things  are  sure  differ- 
ent out  here.  Back  home  In  Dalton  I  tised 
to  sleep  until  10  o'clock  diu-lng  summer  va- 
cation. Here  I  get  up  at  5.  eat  breakfast, 
and  milk  cows.  It's  nice  here  in  the  early 
morning." 

Though  more  Chicago  young  folks  have 
tried  Indian  Ufe  than  Indian  children  have 
gone  to  the  city,  the  Indians  who  did  go  en- 
Joyed  their  taste  of  city  life,  too.    It  U  very 


different  from  that  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. Howard  Bad  Hand,  a  14-year-old 
Indian  orphan  boy,  was  the  first  to  go  to 
Chicago.  He  lived  with  the  family  of  David 
Gray  (the  television  producer)  whUe  David 
Gray,  Jr.,  lived  on  the  reservation. 

Chicago  was  a  brand  new  experience  for 
Howard — and  he  was  an  equally  new  experi- 
ence for  Chicago.  Everywhere  he  went  he 
found  himself  quickly  surrounded  by  Inter- 
ested people.  He  likes  people,  so  he  was 
willing  to  answer  their  questions  and  to  do 
Indian  dances  whenever  he  was  asked.  He 
liked  city  life  so  much  he  hopes  he  can  go 
back  again. 

In  1963,  Tom  Peterson  had  stayed  with  the 
Alex  K.  Whipple  family  on  their  ranch  near 
Rosebud.  The  next  summer  Gary  Whipple 
returned  the  visit  and  stayed  with  Tom  and 
his  folks,  the  Dr.  L.  W.  Petersons,  in  Chicago. 
Gary  had  Just  returned  home  when  we  visit- 
ed Rosebud.  He  was  much  too  busy  prac- 
ticing baseball  with  his  friends  to  take  time 
to  tell  us  more  than  that  he  "had  fun"  and 
"liked  everything  about  the  city." 

That  evening,  when  we  attended  the 
ranchers'  calf  roping  session — which  Is  held 
several  times  a  week  for  fun.  much  as  city 
people  play  golf— we  saw  Gary  again.  He  waa 
helping  other  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  drive 
the  calves  out  of  the  chutes  so  that  his  dad 
and  the  other  ranchers  could  practice  their 
roping  and  bulldogging.  Again,  he  was  far 
too  busy  to  be  bothered  with  talking  to 
strange  grown-ups.  His  charming,  black- 
haired  mother  wasn't,  though.  She  was 
happy  to  tell  us  about  Tom's  stay  as  an 
"adopted  son"  In  her  home  the  past  summer, 
and  about  Gary's  visit  to  Chicago. 

"It  was  Gary's  first  time  away  from  home. 
When  he  returned  and  I  asked  him  If  he'd 
been  homesick,  he  said  'I  missed  you  and 
Dad  and  the  kids,  but  I  wasn't  homesick.' 
I  guess  the  Petersons  kept  him  too  busy. 
They  took  him  to  the  planetarium,  the  aqua- 
rium, and  the  amusement  park.  He  got  to 
see  the  Ringling  Brothers  Circus  and  a  big 
league  ball  game.  When  he  wTote  horne 
about  all  the  things  he  was  doing  that  he'd 
never  done  before,  I  decided  they  were  Just 
trjing  to  amuse  him,  which  wasn't  the 
purpose  of  the  visit  at  all.  I  wrote  and 
told  them  not  to  try  to  entertain  him,  but 
to  just  let  him  live  with  them  and  do  the 
things  they  do. 

"Gary  wants  to  be  a  doctor  some  day.  Dr. 
Peterson  took  him  to  the  hospital,  put  a 
gown  and  mask  on  him,  and  let  him  watch 
several  operations.  Now  he's  surer  than  ever 
that  he'd  like  to  be  a  doctor." 

Then  she  began  talking  about  Tom  Peter- 
son's visit  the  summer  before  and  how  much 
they  had  all  enjoyed  him  and  how  he  seemed 
like  one  of  the  family. 

"He  rode  and  roped  and  helped  bale  hay 
and  'got  brown  as  an  Indian.'  Every  morning 
and  evening  he  helped  Gary  and  his  brothers 
do  their  chores  of  caring  for  the  calves.  My 
children  are  all  taught  to  work  and  Tom 
pitched  right  In,  too.  He  went  with  us  to 
rodeos,  pows-wows,  and  other  Indian  eventa 
which  we  attended,  but  we  dldnt  try  to 
entertain  him.    He  Just  lived  with  us." 

Probably  that  is  the  reason  why  Chicago 
bovs  and  girls  enjoy  ranch  life  so  much  and 
Eo  back  home  with  a  newer  and  truer  pl^re 
of  what  Indians  are  really  like  today.  They 
have  had  a  chance  to  be  an  Indian  for  a 
summer,  so  they  know. 


LAWSON  B.  KNOTT.  JR..  PROMOTED 
TO  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
12  President  Johnson  announced  his  in- 
tention to  designate  Lawson  B.  Knott, 
Jr  .  a  native  of  WendeU.  N.C..  as  his  ap- 
pointee as  Administrator  of  General 
Services.    In  making  this  decision,  the 
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President  continued  his  practice  of  uti- 
lizing the  talents  of  outstanding  career 
public  servants,  when  filling  vacancies 
at  the  policy  level  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Knott  began  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment 30  years  ago.  During  his  years 
of  Federal  service,  he  has  risen  from 
clerk  to  Acting  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration.  He  had  held 
the  latter  post  since  the  resignation  of 
Bernard  Boutin  on  December  1. 1964. 

I  know  Mr.  Knott  to  be  a  man  of  Im- 
peccable character,  an  imaginative  ad- 
ministrator, and  dedicated  to  public  serv- 
ice. In  1960,  Mr.  Knott  received  the 
GSA's  Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
his  contribution  to  the  property  man- 
agement programs  of  this  agency. 

During  his  many  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Knott  has  served  In  a  number 
of  very  important  posts.  F^om  1961  until 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  Administrator, 
he  was  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sei-vices  Administration.  From  1959 
to  1961,  he  was  Deputy  Commissioner  in 
Charge  of  the  Public  Buildings  Service, 
a  major  division  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  He  was  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Acquisition  and  Dis- 
posal for  the  Public  Buildings  Service 
from  1956  to  1959. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Knott's  transfer  to  the 
GSA,  he  had  served  many  years  In  vari- 
ous administrative  positions  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  as  General 
Attorney  for  the  Offlce  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Knott 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Duke  University, 
and  earned  a  degree  In  law  from  George 
Washington  University  Law  School.  Mr. 
Knott  is  a  member  of  the  American,  Fed- 
eral, and  Virginia  State  Bar  Associations, 
and  presently  resides  In  Arlington.  Va. 

I  commend  the  President's  action  in 
making  this  nomination,  and  iirge  the 
Senate  to  give  speedy  approval  of  the 
nomination  of  Lawson  B.  Knott  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration. 


THIRTY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 
ACT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  every  year. 
May  18  is  a  special  anniversary  for  me. 
For  on  that  day  in  1933,  standing  with  a 
group  of  my  colleagues  at  the  White 
House.  I  witnessed  the  President's  sign- 
ing of  the  act  creating  the  TVA.  I  was 
the  author  of  the  legislation  in  the 
House.  The  late  great  Senator  George 
W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  was  its  sponsor 
in  the  Senate.  He  was  the  valiant 
initiator  of  this  new  concept  in  resource 
development,  and  its  tireless  champion 
over  the  years. 

The  work  of  the  TVA  is  a  continuing 
memorial  to  his  life  of  public  service.  In 
recognition  of  the  agency  which  upholds 
and  carries  forward  his  ideals,  and  as  a 
reminder  of  the  origin  of  TVA,  I  believe 
it  appropriate  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  I  made  in  1961  at  a  meeting  con- 
vened in  Washington  to  honor  the  mem- 


ory of  Senator  Norris  In  the  centennial 
year  of  his  birth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

As  I  Remember  George  W.  Norris 
(An   address   by  Lister  Hnx,  U.S.   Senator. 

from    Alabama,    delivered    at    ceremonies 

honoring  the  centennial  year  of  the  birth 

of   George   W.   Norris.   Washington.    D.C., 

May  16,  1961) 

It  Is  a  solemn  occasion  when  men  and 
women  meet  to  honor  a  friend  whose  life  Is 
ended.  It  Is  a  time  of  remembrance,  of  rec- 
ognition, of  rededlcatlon.  For  some  of  us 
this  Is  a  lonely  time.  We  meet  In  this,  the 
centennjal  year  of  his  birth,  to  commemo- 
rate the  long  and  fruitful  life  of  a  great 
American.  But  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
George  Norris,  this  day  revives  the  first  sharp 
sense  of  loss  we  suffered  when  he  died.  Our 
sense  of  loss  is  undiminished  by  the  years. 
We  loved  him,  drew  strength  from  his  cour- 
age, gained  wisdom  from  his  patience, 
learned  tolerance  from  his  compassion. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  known  to  all  of  us. 
In  this  assembly  his  contributions  to  the 
public  welfare  will  be  surveyed.  Their  range 
is  broad,  for  his  Interests  spread  as  wide  as 
the  far  horizons  of  the  prairies  he  called 
home.  From  those  plains  he  brought  to 
Washington,  and  he  never  lost,  his  deep 
awareness  that  there  is  no  place  for  men  to 
hide.  For  him  responsibility  was  limitless 
and  it  was  complete.  His  commitment  to  his 
fellow  men  was  total,  with  no  reservation. 
George  Norris  wanted  a  better  life  for  all 
people.  That  was  his  single  goal.  Through- 
out his  life  he  worked  to  achieve  It. 

All  the  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
all  the  skills  he  acquired,  these  were  every 
day  Invested  in  the  never-ending  task  to 
which  he  was  committed.  This  is  the  dur- 
able inheritance  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  who 
are  gathered  here  to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 
He  did  not  leave  us  a  project  to  promote, 
or  a  program  to  foster  In  his  name.  He  left 
us  a  yardstick,  a  standard  of  service  by  which 
each  one  of  us  can  test  our  own  objectives, 
appraise  our  methods,  and  measure  our  ac- 
complishments. 

High  on  the  list  of  George  Norris*  achieve- 
ments stands  the  creation  of  TVA.  and  my 
memories  of  George  Norris  are  deeply  rooted 
in  his  sponsorship  of  this  great  enterprise. 
When  I  first  came  to  Washington  to  take  my 
seat  in  Congress  he  had  already  accepted  as 
his  own  the  long  and  arduous  fight  to  save 
for  public  use  the  war  siu-plus  properties  at 
Muscle  Shoals  in  my  home  State  of  Alabama. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  TVA.  A  dam  half 
built  across  the  river  and  a  chemical  facility 
constructed  to  produce  munitions,  these 
were  the  assets  regarded  as  surplus  to  the 
Nation's  need  when  World  War  I  was  ended. 

TVA  exists  today  because  some  auspicious 
fate  decreed  that  George  Norris  should  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
which  bills  for  the  disposal  of  these  proper- 
ties were  referred.  There  Is  no  better  Illus- 
tration of  the  simple  way  this  noble  man 
accepted  the  consequences  of  his  complete 
dedication  to  public  service.  Evasion  of  re- 
sfMDnslblllty  would  have  been  easy  for  a  politi- 
cian with  a  normal  Instinct  for  self-preserva- 
tion. The  Issue  was  bound  to  be  controversial 
and  the  properties  were  not  located  in  his 
own  State.  But  for  George  Norris  there  could 
be  no  hiding  place,  for  him  no  peace  In  non- 
Involvement.  He  was  obliged  to  act  in  behalf 
of  the  people — the  people  of  my  State,  the 
people  of  adjacent  States — far  from  the  State 
he  represented. 

I  like  to  think  that  TVA  will  forever  bear 
the  mark  of  his  rare  and  selfless  spirit.  I 
believe,  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  It  makes 
a  diflference  that  the  enterprise  was  not  born 
of  parochial  concern,  or  In  response  to  local 
political  pressure,  and  that  no  man's  ambi- 
tion was  advanced  by  Its  creation.   Its  lineage 
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is  pure.  TVA  was  established  because  each 
day  George  Norris  asked  himself  the  tlmeleu 
question,  lately  cheered  but  rarely  answered 
"What  can  I  do  for  my  country?"  This  wa» 
his  response :  He  could  undertake  to  save  lor 
public  use  the  proi>ertles  constructed  by  the 
Government  at  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama. 

It  was  a  titanic  Job  he  undertook.  To 
those  who  would  continue  on  the  trail  he 
blazed,  this  is  a  truth  to  remember,  Georee 
Norris  never  asked  what  was  feasible.  He 
asked  what  was  right.  l}e  never  asked  how 
long  and  hard  the  road  ahead  would  be.  He 
saw  a  distant  goal  and  knew  he  had  to  start  ! 
without  delay.  | 

For  more  than  10  long  years  he  labored.  I 
remember  how  tirelessly  he  worked.  He 
read  rejHDrts,  consulted  experts,  conducted 
long  and  exhausting  hearings.  Alone  he 
Journeyed  In  search  of  facts,  north  to  On- 
tarlo.  west  to  the  Pacific,  south  to  Muscle 
Shoals.  Again  and  again  he  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Every  parliamentary 
skill  he  possessed  was  at  the  people's  service. 
The  Senate's  tradition  of  unlimited  debate 
was  employed  In  their  behalf.  Like  a  patient 
schoolmaster  to  reluctant  pupils,  he  made 
his  points  over  and  over  again,  sharing  with 
his  colleagues  all  that  he  had  so  deeply 
learned.  He  mastered  engineering  data, 
probed  the  mysteries  of  power  accounting 
and  finance,  studied  chemical  operations 
But  he  talked  about  the  back-breaking  toll 
of  the  people  to  whose  Increased  well-being 
he  was  determined  the  properties  at  Muscle 
Shoals  should  be  dedicated. 

He  affirmed  a  high  moral  principle,  the 
prlnclplethat  all  the  people,  not  Just  a  few, 
have  a  l^ht  to  share  the  fruits  of  scientific 
progress.  But  he  talked  about  the  lU-Ut 
country  schoolroom,  the  dim  lamp  in  the 
parlor,  the  pump  in  the  yard,  the  bucket  and 
the  wood-burning  stove  In  the  kitchen. 
Into  the  record  he  introduced  maternal  and 
infant  mortality  statistics,  the  poignant 
story  of  the  brief  life  span  In  rural  areas, 
where  life  was  more  harsh,  labor  more  piti- 
less than  It  needed  to  be,  because  the  people 
were  denied  the  boon  of  electric  energy. 

George  Norris  fought  that  the  farmer  and 
the  housewife  might  participate  In  the  mod- 
ern world.  He  spoke  for  the  poor,  the  lonely, 
and  the  overburdened.  He  saw  the  power 
from  Wilson  Dam  as  a  tool  to  use  to  make 
life  easier  for  the  farmer  and  the  housewife, 
to  release  their  energies  for  greater  produc- 
tivity, to  expand  their  opportunities.  This 
was  his  dream.  Muscle  Shoals  was  a  place 
to  start.  Public  ownership  and  operation 
was  a  means  to  the  end.  It  was  as  simple  as 
that  to  George  Norris. 

Little  by  little,  man  by  man,  the  circle  of 
support  for  his  proposals  began  to  widen. 
Plans  to  sell  the  properties  were  defeated  and 
abandoned  in  the  face  of  his  relentless  ex- 
posure. Twice  his  measures  providing  for 
public  utilization  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress only  to  fall  of  Executive  approval. 

George  Norris  was  no  stranger  to  discour- 
agement In  those  years.  He  walked  with 
sorrow  often,  but  his  determination  never 
faltered.  I  remember  this.  And  I  remem- 
ber something  else  of  great  significance.  I 
wonder  at  It  now,  and  I  am  humble  In  the 
recognition  of  a  triumph.  Successive  bills 
were  not  diluted  to  make  approval  easy. 
Each  bill  was  better  than  the  last,  broader  In 
Its  vision,  wiser  In  its  provisions.  More  men 
contributed  their  talents.  As  George  Not- 
ris  taught,  he  learned,  until  in  1933  when  we 
met  together  In  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence to  determine  the  final  provisions  of  the 
statute,  a  Government  corporation  wai 
established  with  responsibilities  much 
broader  than  a  mandate  to  devote  to  public 
use  the  properties  owned  by  the  Government 
at  Muscle  Shoals.  These  facilities  were  basic 
to  the  program.  They  formed  the  strong 
foundation.    But  the  act  went  further, 

TVA  was  finally  created  to  demonstrate 
what  could  be  accomplished  when  the  Job  of 


H  veloDlng  a  region's  resovu-ces  Is  seen  as  a 
thole  when  administration  Is  decentralized, 
Ihen 'management  and  politics  are  sternly 
cpnarated  when  a  conscious  effort  Is  made  to 
enlist  the  assets  and  the  energies  of  local 
governments  in  promotion  of  a  total  pro- 
cram  A  brilliant  administrative  Innovation 
was  achieved.  A  pilot  plant  for  progress 
throughout  the  world  was  created. 

Many  men  had  worked  together  over  the 
vears  but  let  us  here  remember  that  it  was 
the  patience  and  the  dedication  of  George 
Norris  that  welded  all  of  us  together.  He 
was  our  leader.  It  was  his  decision  to  thwart 
disposal  of  the  properties  at  Muscle  Shoals 
that  held  a  beachhead  where  the  rest  of  us 
could  find  a  place  to  fight.  Through  the 
years  he  was  the  one  who  kept  the  purpose 
of  all  our  efforts  clear.  Like  a  watermark 
on  every  page  of  the  statute  the  stamp  of 
George  Norris  stands  out. 

It  stands  out  in  the  sections  where  TVA 
Is  directed  to  make  energy  available  for  rural 
and  domestic  use  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
but  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  revenues  to 
cover  the  costs  of  power  production.    George 
Norris   wrote    these    objectives    in    the   law. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  about  their  meaning, 
no   qualification    on    the    responsibility    of 
those  entrusted  with  administration.    Their 
job  Is  to   endeavor   ceaselessly   to   decrease 
power  costs,  to  Increase  its  use  by  consumers. 
When  TVA   austerely  resists   pressure   to 
construct   uneconomic   projects,    no   matter 
how  attractive  they  may  appear  to  local  spon- 
sors, when  it  refuses  to  locate  plants  at  sites 
which  would  Increase  production  costs,  no 
matter  how  appealing  the  solicitations,  these 
are  the  provisions  of  the  statute  It  Is  honor- 
ing.  This  was  the  injunction  of  George  Nor- 
ris.   When  TVA   engineers   determine   that 
larger  and   more   efficient   units   will    lower 
power  costs,  larger  and  more  efficient  units 
must  be  designed  and  must  be  fabricated. 
When  it  is  clear  that  the  costs  of  electrical 
equipment  are  not  restrained  by  the  check 
of  honest  competition.     TVA  is  obliged  to 
act.    The  statute  requires  it.     Foreign  bids 
must  be  solicited.    Collusive  bidding  must  be 
exposed.     This  Is  the  way  power  rates   are 
held  down.    This  Is  the  yardstick  of  George 
Norris. 

Today,  when  the  highest  domestic  use  of 
electricity  and  the  lowest  rates  in  the  United 
States  are  reported  from  the  region  served 
by  TVA,  I  read  the  list  of  appliances  the 
people  use  with  a  reminiscent  satisfaction — 
electric  feed  grinders,  haydrlers,  milking 
machines  and  freezers  on  the  farms;  refrig- 
erators, ranges,  water  heaters,  washing  ma- 
chines and  dryers,  air-conditioning  units  In 
the  home.  These  appliances  are  In  use  today 
because  the  cost  of  electricity  to  the  domes- 
tic consumer  has  been  reduced  from  6  cents 
to  less  than  a  penny  a  kilowatt-hour  as 
average  use  has  risen  from  600  to  more 
than  9,000  kilowatt-hours  a  year.  Tliese  ap- 
pliances are  in  use  on  farms  and  in  homes 
today  because  George  Norris  devoted  his  life 
to  his  fellow  men. 

Because  of  him,  over  98  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  region  have  electric  service  and 
75  percent  have  pressure  running  water 
systems.  All-electric  schools  flourish  In  the 
valley;  electric  house  heating  Is  spreading. 
When  I  see  these  changes,  this  surging  prog- 
ress, I  remember  his  deep  conviction  that  It 
could  be  done.    This  Is  what  he  meant. 

I  remember  how  he  used  to  smile,  his  whole 
face  would  be  alight,  as  he  described  what 
an  abundant  supply  of  electricity  could  do  to 
change  the  lives  of  people.  I  think  he  would 
not  be  astonished  to  discover  that  this  power 
system  his  faith  created  Is  now  the  largest 
in  the  United  States,  that  the  demands  of 
the  people  for  electric  energy  have  out- 
stripped the  capacity  of  the  river  to  supply  It, 
and  that  coal,  another  gift  of  nature.  Is 
releasing  Its  long-hoarded  energy  to  promote 
their  well-being.  I  know  he  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  that  the  rates  of  private 


power  companies  adjoining  TVA  have  been 
reduced,  that  use  on  their  systems  has  in- 
creased while  their  profits  have  risen.  He 
knew  the  yardstick  would  work.  His  faith 
was  boundless. 

Today,  from  Burma  and  Brazil,  Tunisia 
and  Iran,  from  Norway  and  from  the  British 
Isles,  from  every  continent  of  the  earth  men 
come  to  visit  TVA.  They  come  as  pilgrims 
visit  shrines,  seeking  nourishment  for  their 
hopes  and  their  aspirations.  They  visit  a 
modern  laboratory  where  new  types  of  fer- 
tilizers are  being  developed,  a  plant  where 
they  are  produced  and  farms  where  products 
are  tested.  They  watch  huge  barges  move  In 
long  tows  on  the  tranquil  river.  They  visit 
nurseries  where  seedlings  are  made  ready  for 
planting  In  a  great  program  of  reforestation. 
They  see  how  electricity  is  used  In  the  homes, 
on  the  region's  small  farms,  and  in  its  new 
Industries  where  the  people  find  employ- 
ment. These  things  they  see  bear  testimony 
to  a  great  man's  vision  and  to  his  work. 

But  above  all  I  think  these  visitors  sense 
the  spirit  of  total  public  service.  On  massive 
dams  and  on  giant  steam  plants  they  read  the 
bare  Inscription— "Built  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States" — each  one  a  silent  tribute  to 
the  living  spirit  of  George  Norris.  Over  and 
over  the  simple  affirmation  is  repeated.  This 
program,  these  projects,  are  committed  to  the 
catise  of  all  the  people,  as  George  Norris  was 
committed.  There  Is  no  other  beneficiary, 
no  other  purpose  served. 

The  truth  about  George  Norris  was  never 
obscured.  Some  years  ago  I  attended  a  din- 
ner here  In  Washington  where  George  Norris 
was  an  honored  guest.  Fine  words  and  mov- 
ing phrases  described  his  public  service.  But 
I  remember  best  a  tribute  paid  by  a  veteranr 
member  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery.  He  said 
something  like  this:  "If  I  were  ever  elected 
to  the  Senate  I  would  be  grateful  that  the 
alphabet  would  cause  my  name  to  come  after 
the  name  of  Norris.  For  if  I  entered  the 
Chamber  when  a  roUcall  was  in  progress,  and 
my  name  was  next,  I  would  simply  ask  how 
Norris  voted.  If  I  voted  as  he  did,  then  I 
could  be  sure  that  I  had  served  my  country 
well." 

In  the  scrambled  alphabet  of  time  all  our 
names  come  after  that  of  George  Norris. 
When  our  commitment  to  the  people  is  as 
complete  as  his.  when  in  our  several  ways  we 
work  as  hard  and  as  courageously  as  he 
worked,  when  we  are  as  generous  in  victory 
as  he  was  and  as  steadfast  In  defeat,  then  of 
each  of  us  it  can  be  truly  said  that  we  have 
"served  our  country  well."  Then  we  shall 
have  entered  fully  Into  possession  of  the 
heritage  he  bequeathed  us.  Then  shall  the 
ageless  spirit  of  George  W.  Norris  be  fulfilled. 


MYSTERY     OF     RISING     WELFARE 
COSTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  asli  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Mystery  of  Rising  Wel- 
fare Costs."  which  appeared  in  the 
March  8,  1965,  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 
The  Mtstery  of  Rising  Relief  Costs 

(Note. — Prosperity  Is  widespread.  Jobs  of- 
ten go  begging— and  still  the  relief  rolls  rise. 

(What  explains  this  paradox?  Who  are 
"welfare  babies"?  How  many  are  there  now? 
Why  can't  their  parents  support  them?  Is 
United  States  getting  some  kind  of  "sub- 
society"  that  will  live  permanently  on  the 

dole?  . 

(In  this  report:  a  look  at  the  costs  and 
implications  of  welfare  trends  that  are  wor- 
rying officials  and  taxpayers  in  many  States.) 


At  a  time  of  record-high  U.S.  prosperity, 
a  nagging  mystery  persists: 

Why  are  welfare  rolls  growing  and  relief 
costs  soaring  despite  decreasing  unemploy- 
ment and  the  biggest  boom  in  history? 

Direct  costs  of  helping  the  poor  have  nearly 
doubled  in  the  last  10  years.  They  now  cost 
taxpayers  more  than  $5  billion  a  year.  The 
Federal  Government  provides  about  half  of 
all  welfare  fvmds.  States  and  local  conmivml- 
tles  pay  the  rest. 

In  most  areas,  the  trend  of  welfare  spend- 
ing continues  upward.  And,  In  years  ahead. 
President  Johnson's  "war  on  poverty"  and 
other  programs  geared  to  the  Great  Society 
will  add  to  the  welfare  outlay. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  social  security  be- 
gan, officials  said  It  would  end  the  need  for 
relief.  Social  security  pensions  do  support 
millions  of  retired  people  who  would  other- 
wise need  help,  and  the  number  of  aged  on 
relief  Is  dropping.  Yet  total  relief  costs  keep 
climbing. 

WHAT    A    SURVEY     SHOWS 

staff  members  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port dug  into  the  relief  problem.  Welfare 
officials  and  other  experts  were  Interviewed 
in  areas  from  coast  to  coast.  Among  the 
findings : 

1.  Vast  expansion  of  programs  that  sup- 
port needy  children  and  their  mothers  is 
the  main  cause  of  soaring  relief  expendi- 
tures. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  has  Increased 
by  more  than  2  million  persons — 104  per- 
cent— since  1954.  People  on  ADC — more 
than  4  million  of  them — outnumber  the  com- 
bined total  of  all  others  on  relief,  such  as 
the  old,  the  blind  and  the  disabled. 

2.  A  large  percentage  of  those  getting  aid 
to  dependent  children  are  Negroes,  i  This  re- 
flects the  mass  migrations  of  unskilled  Ne- 
groes from  the  South  to  Northern  cities. 
In  the  present  era  of  rapid  technological  ad- 
vances. Job  opportunities  have  become 
scarcer  and  scarcer  for  the  unskilled  Negroes, 
throwing  them  on  relief. 

3.  Aid  to  dependent  children  proliferates 
because  Jobless  men  lacking  skills  required 
to  get  new  Jobs  are  found,  in  growing  num- 
bers, to  be  deserting  their  families.  Many 
of  these  men,  welfare  officials  say,  are  drifters 
who  father  illegitimate  children.  Deserted 
wives,  sometimes  turning  to  any  man  who 
comes  along,  add  to  the  high  rate  of  Illegiti- 
macy in  the  self-perpetuating  "breeding 
grounds"  of  city  slums. 

Result  of  all  this  is  a  growing  "welfare  so- 
ciety." Unless  some  answer  is  found,  this 
"subsoclety"  is  destined  to  Increase  in  size, 
dollar  costs,  and  Indirect  costs — because,  so- 
ciologists say,  It  Is  certain  to  breed  more 
criminals,  more  mental  defectives,  more  un- 
employables  of  almost  every  tjrpe. 

Around  the  country,  most  cities  report  an 
unchecked  rise  in  relief  costs.  Some,  how- 
ever, report  a  downturn.  One  such  city  Is 
Chicago,  where  there  has  been  a  tapering 
off  In  the  Influx  of  Negroes.  Another  Is  De- 
troit, where  the  boom  In  auto  production 
and  a  tough  attitude  on  the  part  of  welfare 
officials  have  cut  relief  rolls. 

In  Washington,  DC,  a  downward  trend 
that  began  after  a  crackdown  on  "chlslers" 
in  1961  has  been  reversed  and  relief  rolls  are 
on  the  rise  again.  «» 

The  crackdown  resulted  from  an  investi- 
gation sparked  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Bybd, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  approves  funds  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  investigation — which  prompted  Sena- 
tor Byrd  to  label  ADC  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
a  "racket"— Indicated  that  at  least  55  percent 
of  those  receiving  ADC  payments  were 
Ineligible. 

Nationwide,  relief  experts  say  that  chisel- 
ing is  not  a  major  factor.  *rhe  big  problem, 
as  these  officials  see  it.  is  the  massively 
growing  number  of  "welfare  babies,"  for  each 
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of  whom  the  mother  receives  a  monthly 
support  payment.  The  on-the-scene  re- 
ports that  follow  describe  a&pects  of  the  relief 
problem  In  Ave  big  cities  across  the  United 
States. 

NEW   YORK    CTTT 

Here.  In  the  biggest  city  of  the  United 
States,  relief  rolls  have  splraled  from  about 
280.000  persons  In  1954  to  more  than  450,000. 
The  present  rate  of  Increase  is  about  6,000 
persons  a  month. 

In  the  same  period,  welfare-department 
expenditures  have  risen  from  $182  million  a 
year  to  $500  million. 

Rising  costs  of  welfare  In  New  York  City 
are  reflected  In  the  recordbreaklng  State 
budget  of  $3.5  billion  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature  by  Governor  Nelson   A.  Rockefeller. 

Along  with  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  helps  to  shoulder  New  York  City's  wel- 
fare btirden.  A  whole  range  of  new  taxes, 
including  the  first  Statewide  sales  tax  for 
New  Yorkers,  will  be  needed,  the  Governor 
announced. 

A  survey  shows  that  almost  three-fourths 
of  all  relief  recipients  In  New  York  City  are 
in  the  ald-to-dependent  children  group. 
Almost  all  of  these  are  In  families  which  do 
not  have  a  male  breadwinner. 

Departure  of  whites 

Welfare  officials  say  that  a  population  shift 
Is  chiefly  responsible  for  zooming  relief 
costs. 

In  the  last  15  years,  about  1  million  white 
people  have  moved  away  from  the  city. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  who,  on  the  average,  are 
much  poorer  than  the  whites  who  have 
moved   to   the  suburbs. 

City  records  show  that  the  unempl03rment 
rate  of  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  popula- 
tion Is  far  above  that  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. The  proportion  of  family  breakups 
and  deserting  fathers  Is  higher,  the  rate  of 
illegitimate  births  much  greater. 

About  20  percent  of  New  York  City's 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  on  relief, 
compared  with  5.8  percent  of  the  city's  total 
population. 

One  explanation  of  the  high  percentage  of 
Negroes  and  Piierto  Ricans  on  relief:  As 
automation  has  come  into  wider  use.  Jobs 
not  requiring  special  skills  are  becoming 
harder  and  harder  to  find.  Such  Jobs,  in  the 
past,  have  been  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment for  nonwhltes. 

A  study  made  recently  for  Welfare  Com- 
missioner James  R.  Dumpson  showed  that 
72.3' percent  of  the  new  applicants  for  relief 
were  either  Negroes  or  Puerto  Ricans  and 
that  75  percent  of  these  applicants  were  un- 
skilled. 

Says  Mr.  Dumpson:  "The  principal  reason 
for  the  Increase  in  relief  rolls  Is  the  Increase 
In  family  breakups,  desertions,  and  separa- 
tions. This  finding  In  New  York  City  co- 
ordinates with  findings  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Another  factor  Is  the  decrease  In  the 
number  of  unskilled  Jobs  and  the  slowness 
In  retraining  persons  who  become  unem- 
ployed because  of  the  decreases  In  such 
Jobs." 

Another  comment  from  the  commissioner: 
"Responsibility  for  the  rising  cost  of  relief 
rests  In  the  failure  of  all  of  us  to  shift  our 
sights  to  a  whole  new  set  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  present  In  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  and  likely  to  be  even  more  present 
In  the  seventies." 

Deterioration  of  moral  standards  and  a 
spreading  acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  the 
dole  can  be  a  way  of  life  are  part  of  the 
pattern,  as  Mr.  Dumpson  sees  It. 

CHICAGO 

Both  voliune  and  lost  of  public  aid  In  the 
Nation's  second  largest  city  have  been 
declining  In  the  last  2  years. 


Relief  in  Cook  County — Chicago — reached 
a  peak  in  May  1962,  when  290.000  persons 
were  on  the  rolls,  receiving  $17.3  million  a 
month.  By  contrast,  266,000  were  on  relief 
late  In  1964.  getting  $15.3  million  a  month. 

Raymond  HlUiard,  director  of  public  aid 
for  Cook  County,  credits  an  education  and 
training  program  sponsored  by  his  depart- 
ment with  helping  to  ease  the  welfare  load. 

Last  year,  15.500  persons  who  received 
basic  education  and  training  for  Jobs  were 
put  on  payrolls.  Examples  of  the  Jobs 
found:  spot  welding,  sewing,  packaging,  typ- 
ing, cabdrlvlng,  gasoline  station  work. 

The  biggest  Increase  In  relief  has  come  In 
the  ald-to-dependent-chlldren  program.  In 
November  1954,  there  were  50.912  persons  on 
ADC;  last  November,  the  number  was  184,- 
823. 

About  85  percent  of  all  persons  on  relief 
in  Chicago  are  Negroes. 

For  years.  Negroes  from  the  South  flocked 
here  and  found  Jobs  In  such  major  Industries 
as  railroads  and  meatpacking.  But  more 
automation  for  the  railroads,  fewer  slaugh- 
terhouses and  the  mechanization  of  many 
businesses  eliminated  Jobs  the  untrained 
were  able  to  handle. 

Chicago  no  longer  Is  a  magnet  for  unskilled 
Negroes.  The  Influx  has  virtually  stopped. 
But  thousands  who  came  here  were  trapped 
In  slums  when  they  lost  Jobs  and  failed  to 
find  others. 

As  men  lost  their  Jobs,  Mr.  Hllllard  ob- 
served, they  began  deserting  their  wives  and 
children.  With  no  Income,  these  families 
went  on  ADC  relief.  The  problem  was  com- 
pounded when  the  deserted  women  began 
having  Illegitimate  children.  Mr.  Hllllard 
estimates  that  40  to  45  percent  of  the  children 
on  ADC  In  Chicago  are  Illegitimate. 

A  comment  by  Mr.  Hllllard: 

"The  typical  ADC  mother  In  Chicago  Is 
a  poor  Negro — the  girl  left  behind  to  raise 
illegitimate  children. 

"She  Is  insecure,  uneducated,  unsophisti- 
cated, frightened.  She  lives  In  a  hovel  and 
has  no  social  or  recreational  outlet.  She 
craves  security  and  is  vulnerable  to  men. 

"This  is  the  new  breeding  ground.  This  is 
why  ADC  has  risen." 

As  for  fathers  of  illegitimate  children.  Mr. 
Hllllard  says:  "Preachers  can  preach  all  they 
want  and  we  can  moralize  all  we  please,  but 
the  guy  with  no  Job  Is  still  going  to  run 
around  to  different  women.  And  a  girl  Is 
going  to  see  some  hope  for  a  husband  In  any 
man  who  will  vlFlt  her." 

Mr.  Hllllard  sees  two  steps  as  essential  If 
relief  costs  are  to  be  cut : 

Adults  on  relief  must  be  trained  so  they 
can  get  Jobs.  Many  are  Illiterate  and  must 
receive  basic  education  as  a  preliminary  to 
Job  training. 

Slum  children  need  preschool  training  so 
they  can  start  to  school  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  children.  Otherwise,  they  may 
be  so  far  behind  that  they  never  can  catch 
up  and  will  head  Into  delinquency  and  per- 
haps a  lifetime  on  relief  rolls. 

Birth  control.  Mr.  Hllllard  believes.  Is  cer- 
tain to  be  used  more  extensively  In  welfare 
programs  of  the  future.  But  his  main  con- 
cern now  is  to  train  Jobless  adults  for  gainful 
employment  and  to  help  children  get  a  bet- 
ter start. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Welfare  costs  In  San  Francisco  County  have 
nearly  doubled  In  the  last  5  years.  Relief 
spending  Is  up  from  826  million  in  1960  to 
more  than  $50  million  this  year.  In  the  same 
period,  welfare  expenditures  In  California — 
by  the  State,  counties  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— has  soared  from  $466. 5  to  $853.9 
million. 

The  State's  share  of  welfare  costs,  It  now 
Is  Indicated  will  push  $16  million  over  the 
budget  estimate  of  $367  for  the  present  year. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  extra  money 


Is    for    the   ald-to-dependent-chlldren  pro. 
gram. 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  commented  re- 
cently: "The  cost  of  aid  to  needy  children  Ij 
up  18  percent.  It  Is  up  because  there  are 
more  broken  homes,  more  unemployed  peo- 
pie,  more  Illegitimate  children,  more  dlslo- 
cated  families  than  ever  before." 

Here  in  San  Francisco,  a  shift  In  the  popu- 
lation pattern  is  seen  as  a  reason  for  rising 
relief  costs.  Says  Ronald  Bom,  San  Fran- 
cisco welfare  director: 

"Newcomers  from  rural  areas  and  Immi- 
grants from  abroad  are  replacing  our  young, 
middle-Income  families,  which  have  moved 
to  the  suburbs.  We've  had  an  Increase  in 
the  population  over  age  65.  We've  had  an 
Increase  In  the  Negro  population." 

One  study  showed  that,  In  three  out  of 
every  Ave  San  Francisco  Bay  area  families 
receiving  aid  to  needy  children,  the  mothers 
were  Negro  or  Mexican-American. 

Concern  over  the  mounting  costs  of  wel- 
fare  is  expressed  in  suburban  areas  as  well 
as  In  San  Francisco.  Says  Newton  Holcomb. 
welfare  director  of  nearby  Santa  Clara 
County: 

"The  number  of  families  on  welfare  Is  In- 
creasing, partly  because  we  have  many  Mexi- 
can-Americans. They  are  largely  unskilled, 
uneducated,  from  farm-labor  backgrounds. 
They  represent  12  percent  of  Santa  Clara 
County's  total  population,  but  account  lor 
45  percent  of  our  fiunlly-assistance  program.' 

DETROIT 

The  boom  In  auto  production  has  made  a 
big  dent  In  Detroit's  relief  rolls. 

As  this  year  began,  about  107.000  per- 
sons here  were  receiving  some  kind  of  public 
assistance.  More  than  half— 68,500 — were  on 
the  ald-to-dcpcrdcnt  children  roster. 

Detroit's  present  total  of  reliefers  com- 
pares with  114.000  a  year  ago  and  almost 
122.000  2  years  ago. 

Says  Daniel  Ryan,  welfare  director:  "When 
the  auto  plants  are  running  strong,  every- 
thing else  picks  up  and  Jobs  are  avall.able." 

Of  those  receiving  direct  welfare  aid  In 
Detroit.  80  percent  are  Negroes. 

Costs  of  direct  relief  have  declined  from 
$19,207,398  In  1963  to  an  estimated  $8,673,000 
for  the  present  year.  Direct  welfare  Is  only 
one  of  five  typos  of  aid  here.  Others  are  aid 
to  dependent  children,  old-age  assistance. 
aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  disabled. 
In  those  categories,  costs  are  rising.  Exam- 
ple, ADC  family  berieflts  averaged  $146.45  a 
month  last  September,  up  from  $137.24  In 
September  of  1963. 

Direct  aid  Is  administered  by  the  city;  the 
other  programs  are  financed  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  and  administered  by 
Wayne  County. 

Mr.  Ryan  believes  that  vocational  training 
is  vital  If  relief  costs  are  to  be  held  down. 

The  welfare  director  said  that  of  men  now 
receiving  direct  public  aid.  one-third  of  those 
who  are  physically  able  to  work  are  func- 
tionally Illiterate.  In  a  group  given  Job- 
aptitude  tests  recently.  Mr.  Ryan  said,  only 
half  could  get  a  passing  grade  In  1  or  more 
of  23  tests. 

"The  only  answer  here  is  training."  the 
welfare  official  said.  "We  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  new  antlpoverty  program  will 
provide  that." 

Detroit  gives  short  shrift  to  "relief  loafers." 
Whenever  possible,  able-bodied  men  are  put 
on  work  projects.  They  are  paid  the  going 
rate  of  $2.03 '/j  cents  an  hour  for  totally  un- 
skilled labor,  but  they  never  see  the  money. 
Instead,  they  receive  a  receipt  to  be  applied 
against  their  welfare  accounts. 

"Work  programs,"  says  Mr.  Ryan,  "help 
maintain  any  work  habits  the  men  may  have 
and  are  an  Incentive  to  find  private  employ- 
ment. 

"The  malingerer,  who  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  get  something  for  nothing.  Is  likely 
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»„  Bftv  'If  I  have  to  go  work  here,  I  might  as 
well  go  somewhere  else  and  find  a  Job  of  my 

""^^  HOUSTON 

pven  though  Houston  has  the  lowest  un- 
employment rate  In  Its  history,  welfare  costs 
continue  to  be  a  problem. 

In  1957  the  first  year  that  Harris  County— 
which  includes  Houston— took  over  local  wel- 
Se  pro-ams.  the  relief  budget  was  $928,793. 
S  year.  It  was  $1,192,301. 

Officials  estimate  that  60  to  65  percent  of 
those  on  relief  here  are  Negroes. 

Asked  why  with  so  little  unemployment, 
It  is  necessary  to  spend  over  $1  million  a 
year  on  public  assistance,  a  welfare  official 

^"Even  m  times  of  great  prosperity,  those 
who  can  work  only  with  their  hands  and 
backs  are  finding  It  difficult  to  get  Jobs. 
Look  at  the  want  ads:  They  don't  want  un- 
skilled labor.  Automation  Is  a  factor,  and 
It  is  going  to  have  even  more  effect  In  the 

futture."  ,      .,     wi  J 

Another  Houston  official  said  he  doubted 
that  many  families  receiving  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  were  on  ADC  rolls  out  of  choice. 
This  official  remarked:  "Certainly,  we  have 
some  misrepresentations.  And  we  have  some 
people  who  want  to  live  on  charity.  But 
vou'll  have  to  admit  that  the  average  family 
payment  of  $83  a  month,  with  a  ceiling  of 
$115.  is  hardly  living  high  on  the  hog." 

Apparently  Houston  Is  In  no  mood  to  spend 
more  tax  money  on  welfare.  Voters  recently 
rejected  a  proposal  to  Increase  residential 
taxes  slightly  In  order  to  finance  better  hos- 
pital facilities  for  charity  patients 


what's  peopos«d 
Can  the  relief  dilemma  be  solved?    Most  ex- 
perts say  this:  Not  for  years— and  not  until 
a  broad,  new  approach  has  been  Implemented. 

Steps  toward  solution  have  been  urged  by 
welfare  officials  and  others  familiar  with  the 
problem,  such  as  Senator  Abraham  A.  Ribi- 
coFF,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
West  Virginia's  Senator  Btrd.  Among  sug- 
gestions made: 

Much  more  emphasis  on  training  facilities 
to  teach  the  skills  needed  for  Jobs  In  today's 
Industrial  society. 

Better  training  for  social  workers.  As  HEW 
Secretary,  Mr.  Ribicoff  estimated  that  only 
4  percent  of  the  people  In  welfare  work  were 
properly  trained. 

Crackdowns  on  subsidized  illegitimacy  to 
make  It  harder  for  ADC  mothers  to  go  on  hav- 
ing welfare  babies. 

A  more  realistic  attitude  toward  dissemina- 
tion of  birth  control  Information  to  relief 
clients.  ^  ^         , . 

Foster  care  or  institutional  care  that  would 
take  children  away  from  slum  homes  In 
which  welfare  babies  grow  up  to  become 
delinquents. 

Tougher  handling  of  able-bodied  Idlers— 
both  men  and  women — on  welfare  rolls. 

New  Incentives  for  those  on  relief  to  seek 

Some  of  those  measures  are  called  for  In 
the  President's  Great  Society  program. 
Others  are  being  put  Into  effect  in  some  areas. 

But,  experts  say,  the  welfare  army  has 
grown  so  big  that,  even  with  all  suggested 
reforms  In  operation,  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
Nation's  relief  bill  can  be  cut  sharply  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


"Welfare  babies"  and  their  parents  now  outnumber  all  others  on  relief 
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ilnclude.s  aged  ,K>rsons  receiving  medical  aid  under  a  program  Started  in  1960.  ,,„„„.,,,  for 

IBM  and  1W4,  and  the  ADC  prosTiiin  amounted  for  2,100,000  of  the  increase. 


SUMMARY    OF    MEDICARE    TESTI- 
MONY. MAY  18 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  the  public  hear- 
ings on  the  Eocial  security  amendments 
bill,  H.R.  6675,  draws  near  its  close,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  concise  summary  of  highlights  from 
today's  testimony  may  appear  in  the 
Record.  I  might  note  that  tomorrow 
wUl  be  the  last  day  of  scheduled  hear- 
ings, completing  the  testimony  of  81  wit- 
nesses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OLD    ORDER    AMISH 

Hiram  R.  Hershey,  Harleysvllle,  Pa.,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  resolution  signed  by  62 
members  of  the  Old  Order  Aralsh  at  Burton, 
Ohio,  on  August  27,  1964: 

1.  Supports  provision  (sec.  319(h))  to 
exempt    those    conscientiously    opposed    to 


social  security  participation  as  members  of 
religious  organizations  holding  such  tenets. 
2  "We  feel  obliged  to  the  Government  tp 
pay  all  our  due  taxes,  but  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  is  not  a  tax.  We  have 
no  licensed  insurance.  Liability  Insurance 
Is  not  tolerated  in  most  Amish  communi- 
ties." 


NATIONAL   LEAGXJE   OF   SENIOR   CITIZENS 

George  McLaln,  chairman.  Los  Angeles: 
1.  Endorses  the  bill,  but  suggests  amend- 
ments. 

2  Urges  across-the-board  $7  increase  as 
approved  by  Senate  last  year,  with  minhnum 
raised  from  $40  to  $47. 

3  The  three  quarters  under  coverage  em- 
ployment for  those  72  and  over  should  be 
eliminated,  with  "proof  of  age  being  the  only 
requirement."  ,  ,  , 

4  Approves  lowering  applicable  age  for 
widows  to  60,  asks  that  the  age  for  public 
assistance  for  widows  be  likewise  60. 

5  HEW  should  be  authorized  to  establish 
a  ''floor"  designating  what  constitutes  a 
needy  person  for  public  assistance  purposes. 


6.  A  single  State  agency  should  be  desig- 
nated to  administer  the  plan. 

7.  Section  406  should  be  made  mandatory 
rather  than  permissive  to  assure  States'  dis- 
regard of  retroactive  payments  in  determin- 
ing need. 

8  Five-year  residence  requirement  lor 
public  assistant  should  be  scaled  downward 
"during  the  next  few  years"  to  1  year. 

9  Public  assistance  Increase  should  be 
effective  October  1965,  rather  than  January 

1966. 

10  All  States  should  receive  55  percent 
Federal  matching  in  public  assistance;  ceil- 
ings on  Federal  matching  should  be  ellmi- 

1 1  Provisions  on  relative  responsibility  and 
property  lien  should  be  extended  to  money 
pa\Tnents  as  well  as  the  medical  assistance 
program. 

12.  Urge  deletion  of  Judicial  review   (sec. 

404). 

13  Recommend  amendment  to  assure 
assistance  Is  for  "meeting  [his]  Individual 
needs,  and  Is  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  other 
person,"  and  to  make  possible  direct  rent 
payments  to  assure  Its  receipt  by  landlords. 

AMERICAN       HOTEL      AND       MOTEL      ASSOCIATION 

Arthur  J.  Packard,  Mount  Vernon.  Ohio. 
chairman  governmental  affairs  committee: 

1.  Opposed  to  inclusion  of  tips  for  social 
security  tax  purposes  ( sec .  3 13 ) . 

2  Tips  are  paid  by  patrons,  not  employere; 
bill  is  unfair  in  declaring  tips  "deemed  to  be 
paid  to  the  employee  by  the  employer." 

3  Provision  is  unworkable;  requires  ac- 
ceptance of  employees  statement,  but  makes 
employer  liable  for  accuracy.  Recordkeep- 
ing would  be  tremendously  burdensome. 
Casual  employees  create  additional  problems. 

4  K  a  tax  is  to  be  Imposed,  it  should  be 
considered  that  tips  are  self -employment  In- 
come. Employer  should  not  be  made  a 
middleman  for  a  matter  between  "a  hostUe 
tip  employee  and  his  Government." 

NATIONAL    RESTAURANT   ASSOCIATION 

Leslie  W.  Scott,  president  of  Fred  Harvey, 
Inc  past  chairman  association's  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Committee.  .Association  rep- 
resents 100,000  restaurants: 

1  Tips  are  not  really  wages.  Tip  em- 
nlovee  is  in  effect  a  concessionaire.  Tips 
should  count  for  social  security,  but  as  self- 
employment  Income. 

•Treating  tips  as  wages  would  create  many 
problems  and  cause  many  hardships  to 
restaurant  employers.  Morale  would  suffer, 
bookkeeping  costs  would  be  exhorbltant;  em- 
ployers could  not  control  or  correct  false 
reporting  by  employees;  many  employees 
themselves  do  not  want  the  provision. 

NEW  YORK  HOTEL   AND   MOTEL  TRADES   COUNCIL 

Julia  Algase,  legislative  co^^^l  ^^^  "' 
slstant  to  president.  Represent^  ?^'°°°Jfi' 
ployees  under  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment  with  hotel  association: 

1.  -npworkers  are  not  self-employed,  must 
be  treated  as  employees. 

2  Have  had  bargaining  agreemeivt  effec- 
tive June  1,  1963,  with  employers,  deeming 
tpworkers  to  earn  at  least  $70  a  week  In 
cash  wages  and  tips  and  so  paid  by  both 
parUel,  w?th  social  security  and  Internal 
Revenue  approval. 

3  Support  inclusion  of  radiologists,  anes- 
thesiologists, etc.,  in  basic  hospital  coverage. 


SECOND  REVIEW  OF  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS COMMITTEE  EFFORTS  TO 
REDUCE  BARRIERS  AND  EXPAND 
BEEP  EXPORTS 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Marck  15.  following  the  Small  Busmess 
Committee's  hearings  on  ofan  freight 
rate  and  other  barriers  to  US.  beei  ex- 
ports, I  presented  the  first  review  of  our 
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activities  in  this  area.  At  that  time,  we 
announced  that  U.S.  steamship  lines  and 
international  conferences,  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  reduced  ocean  freight 
rates  by  20  to  25  percent  on  most  cate- 
gories of  beef  and  beef  products  moving 
by  sea  to  Western  Europe. 

It  now  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  as 
committee  chairman  to  issue  a  second  re- 
port on  progress  in  beef  exports. 

FIRST    QUARTER    INCREASES    IN    BEEF,    VEAL,    AND 
CATTLE  E.XPORTS 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
p^ment  of  Agriculture,  which  has  been 
working  overtime  to  develop  the  statistics 
for  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  American  exports  of  beef 
and  veal  for  the  first  quarter  of  1965 
more  than  doubled  compared  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1964.  The  exact  percentage 
increase  was  101.2  percent.  Live  cattle 
exports  rose  68.6  percent  above  last 
year's  first  quarter. 

For  the  month  of  March  1965.  the  new 
levels  were  195.4  percent — for  beef  and 
veal — and  11.5  percent — for  live  cattle — 
above  the  comparable  totals  of  last 
March. 

There  surely  are  factors  other  than 
ocean  freight  rate  reductions  which  in- 
fluenced these  developments.  However, 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  rate  re- 
ductions made  a  major  contribution — 
both  materially  and  psychologically.  The 
progression  of  increases,  with  the  sharp- 
est gains  coming  in  March,  appears  to 
bear  this  out. 

From  the  record  of  our  hearings,  as 
well  as  consultation  with  those  familiar 
with  our  efforts  to  develop  foreign  mar- 
kets, it  seems  clear  that  these  increases 
reflect  the  most  significant  development 
in  beef  exports  in  the  past  four  or  five 
decades. 

The  advances  are  made  more  remark- 
able by  the  presence  of  countervailing 
factors  which  ordinarily  would  have 
tended  to  depress  beef  exports  during 
this  period.  The  publication  "Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States" 
for  March-April  1965,  reports  that  ex- 
port totals  for  several  agricultural  com- 
modities "toward  the  close  of  1964 — in 
anticipation  of  the  longshoremen's 
strike — was  larger  than  expected."  Fol- 
lowing this  was  the  actual  closure  of 
ports  in  the  Northeast  until  well  into 
February  and  at  some  gulf  ports  into 
March.  In  fact,  this  reduced  the  com- 
bined level  of  all  types  of  meat  exports 
substantially  below  the  level  of  the  year 
before. 

The  breakthrough  figures  for  beef  and 
cattle  exports  were  thus  compiled  under 
generally  unfavorable  conditions.  A 
tabulation  follows: 

U.S.  exports  of  beef  and  livestock  products 
[In  thousands  of  pounds  profluct  weight] 


Ist 

qu.irter, 

1964 

1st 

quarter, 

1965 

Percent 
change 

Beef  and  ve.<U 

Total  red  meat 

'7,986 
'  65, 183 
'  51, 539 

»6.528 

'  16,068 
'  32, 398 
'47.828 
» 10, 985 

+101.2 

-49.5 

-7.2 

+68.6 

Variety  meats 

Live  cattle 

'  Thousand  pounds  product  weight. 
'  Number  of  head. 


The  Small  Business  Committee  is.  of 
course,  going  into  these  matters  in  some 
detail  in  its  forthcoming  interim  report 
on  this  subject. 

I  feel  it  is  appropriate,  however,  to 
make  several  comments  at  this  time. 
Some  of  these  will  be  general  and  others 
are,  perhaps,  impelled  by  a  more  regional 
pride. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BEEF  EXPORT  EXPANSION 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
importance  of  developing  export  maikets 
for  American  farmers,  ranchers,  live- 
stock producers,  finishers,  and  meat- 
packers.  Most  of  these  are  small  family 
enterprises  and  independent  businesses 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Sales  of  beef  and  cattle  account  for 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  annual  income  of 
our  farm  community,  and  agricultural 
exports  constitute  one-fourth  of  all 
American  exports. 

Our  committee  had  found,  however, 
that  beef  and  veal  products  were  a  nota- 
ble exception  to  our  success  in  agricul- 
tural exports.  Though  we  have  pro- 
duced about  40  percent  of  the  world's 
beef,  we  ranked  12th  among  meat  export- 
ing nations  in  1963,  sending  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  beef  production 
abroad. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  inquiry  into 
these  matters,  the  committee  has  hoped 
that  its  activity  would  be  constructive  for 
all.  We  hoped  to  benefit  both  the  beef 
industry,  which  has  the  products  to  ex- 
port, and  the  American-flag  steamship 
industry,  which  has  the  means  to  carry 
them.  The  committee  has  said  that  the 
effectiveness  of  ocean  freight  rate  reduc- 
tions, market  development  programs, 
and  its  own  efforts  should  be  judged  by 
the  factual  standard  of  whether  sales  of 
U.S.  beef  products  could  be  increased  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  other  export 
areas. 

Now  some  of  the  cold,  impersonal  fig- 
ures are  beginning  to  come  back  from 
marketplaces  around  the  world.  They 
bring  us  several  important  messages: 

That  consumers  desire  to  purchase 
American  beef  in  increasing  quantities. 

That  our  confidence  in  these  high  qual- 
ity products  is  thus  justified. 

That  our  beef  industry  is  efficient 
enough  to  compete  in  world  markets,  es- 
pecially when  artificial  barriers  are  min- 
imized. 

Furthermore,  they  show  what  the 
American  economy  can  accomplish 
when  statesmanship  in  business  is  joined 
with  concern  in  Government,  and  all  are 
working  together  in  a  common  cause. 

BENEFIT  TO  ALL  AND  HARM  TO  NONE 

These  figures  also  tell  a  story  of  bene- 
fit to  all  and  harm  to  none.  Our  trad- 
ing partners  benefit  in  several  ways. 
Their  consumers  are  able  to  satisfy 
their  desires  by  more  and  finer  beef  and 
their  economies  are  more  efficient  be- 
cause of  the  lower  costs  of  food. 

The  United  States  profits  from  in- 
creased earnings  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  the  world  benefits  from  a 
stronger  U.S.  financial  position. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the 
benefits  of  this  expansion  will  be  felt 
across  the  States  of  the  South  which 
are  represented  on  our  committee — Lou- 


isiana. Florida.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma 
and  my  own  State  of  Alabama. 

PARTICULAR  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  SOUTH 

The  committee  has  previously  pointed 
out  that  beef  and  cattle  are  cash  cfops 
in  nearly  evei-y  State  of  the  Union  and 
that  half  of  the  States  border  on  the 
seacoasts  and  seaways.  Every  part  of 
the  countiy  is  thus  in  a  position  to  bene- 
fit from  increased  beef  exports.  South- 
ern States,  such  as  Alabama,  are  in  a 
particularly  favorable  position  to  win  a 
major  share  of  widening  export  markets. 
A  generation  ago,  cotton  was  the  prime 
crop  in  Alabama,  and  cotton  is  still  im- 
portant. But  today,  I  believe  livestock- 
including  beef  and  dairy  cattle— is  the 
largest  cash-earning  industry  in  the 
State,  and  poultry,  which  is  another 
export  industry,  is  third.  Furthermore, 
the  beef  industry  in  Alabama  and  the 
South  is  on  the  verge  of  what  has  been 
called  "a  tremendous  expansion." 

The  AprU  23.  1965.  Kiplinger  Agricul- 
tural Letter  made  this  prediction  about 
southern  agriculture  and  the  beef  Indus- 
try in  particular: 

Ahead  Is  a  sure  boom  for  the  South.  Lower 
grain  rates  already  in  eflTect  may  well  be  the 
biggest  single  factor  in  development  of  new 
agriculture  In  Southern  States — touching  off 
what  looks  like  a  tremendous  expansion. 

And  it  will  come  in  cattle  and  hogs.  Be- 
cause of  special  Climate,  economists  for  years 
have  anticipated  a  major  livestock  boom  In 
the  South.  Slow  In  coming,  but  now  one 
major  drawback,  expensive  food,  is  licked. 

A     BREAKTHROUGH     IN     LIVESTOCK     PRODUCTION 

The  size  of  the  potential  offered  to  the 
southern  livestock  industry  stretches  a 
conser\ative  imagination.  The  news- 
letter continues: 

What  is  the  potential  for  livestock  pro- 
duction in  the  South? 

A  $3  to  $4  billion  Increase  over  current 
level  of  income.  USDA  and  college  studies 
Indicate.  That  much  more  from  hogs  and 
cattle. 

To  feed  the  people  In  the  South,  about  1 
billion  pounds  of  beef  are  imported  annually, 
1.3  billion  pounds  of  pork.  This  huge  deficit, 
economists  say,  can  be  produced  by  southern 
farmers,  not  mid  western. 

Add  certain  population  growth,  and  the 
potential  gets  bigger. 

This  authority  attributes  the  coming 
agricultural  revolution  to  reductions  in 
domestic  freight  rates  within  the  past 
month.  These  domestic  freight  rates 
hold  as  strategic  a  position  in  the  scheme 
of  the  South's  economic  development  as 
do  the  newly  reduced  ocean  freight  rates. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
recent  list  of  domestic  freight  rate  reduc- 
tions which  were  announced  by  Mobile 
Port  Traffic  Manager  E.  C.  Ash,  in  the 
following  categories: 

First.  Peed  or  feed  ingredients  in  car- 
load lots,  from  points  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska  and  other  northern 
points,  to  gulf  ports,  effective  May  24. 

Second.  Feed  grains  and  ingredients, 
animals  or  poultry,  from  Minnesota  to 
gulf  ports,  effective  May  12. 

Third.  Dressed  poultry,  frozen,  in  car- 
load lots  from  points  in  Missouri  to  gulf 
ports,  effective  May  24. 

Fourth.  Fresh  and  frozen  meat  in  car- 
load lots  from  Nebraska,  for  export,  ef- 
fective May  12. 
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Mr  Ash  has  stated  that  these  actions 
..give  Mobile  a  parity  with  other  gulf 

■^I  would  like  to  add  that  these  parallel 
reductions  in  domestic  and  oversea 
freight  rates  coming  within  a  space  oi 
^  months,  can  open  a  new  golden  era  in 
ihe  economic  life  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  the  South. 

The  Kiplinger  Newsletter  states,  I  am 
elad  to  say.  that  "little  farmers"  will 
share  in  the  forthcoming  beef  boom,  as 
well  as  the  larger  commercial  farmer. 
It  goes  on  to  spell  out  further  practical 
consequences: 

As  for  businessmen,  it  means  more  meat- 
nacking  houses  needed,  more  processing 
plants,   more   storage   facilities    more   bank 

'Tnd^aside  from  grain  and  livestock,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  too.  Production  will  go  up 
and  eventually  lower  freight  rates  are  bound 
to  draw  processing  plants,  freezers,  etc.  into 
the  South,  near  output  areas. 

ALAB.KMA    IN    A    MOST    FORTUNATE    POSTPION 

The  citizens  of  Alabama  had  a  prelude 
of  this  when,  in  February,  1,873  head  of 
Alabama  cattle,  the  largest  shipment  of 
Uve  animals  ever  to  leave  the  United 
States,  sailed  from  Mobile  to  Italy  aboard 
the  SS  Salamat.  We  now  have  a  re- 
port from  the  U.S.  agricultural  attache 
in  Genoa  on  the  arrival  of  this  vessel. 
Although  the  ship  was  delayed  on  the 
high  seas  for  6  days  because  of  bad 
weather: 

To  the  pleasant  surprise  of  at  least  a 
hundred  spectators  including  buyers,  ob- 
servers, the  newly  arrived  American  Consul 
General  Egert  of  Genoa,  and  others,  all  were 
greatly  Impressed  with  the  condition  of  the 
cattle.  Several  cattle  experts  claimed  the 
feeder  stock  cattle  were  unquestionably  the 
best  Italy  has  thus  far  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  a  Max  Grun  of  Euler  9,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Germany,  purposely  came  to  Genoa  to 
inspect  the  cattle.  He  was  very  much  In- 
terested in  purchasing  feeder  cattle  from  the 
United  States. 

I  think  this  accolade— "unquestion- 
ably the  best"— by  the  attach^  and  by 
the  beef  industry  of  Europe  would  make 
an  apt  slogan  for  our  Alabama  and  U.S. 
beef  industries  in  the  current  expansion 

effort. 

From  my  conversations  with  European 
officials,  I  know  that  Europeans  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  quantity  of  what 
they  call  Kansas  City  beef.  I  think 
they  should  be  getting  acquainted  with 
Alabama  beef  and  becoming  used  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  best. 

A  further  confirmation  of  these  devel- 
opments came  on  May  1,  when  the  meat- 
packing firm  of  Armour  &  Co.  announced 
that  it  was  replacing  its  50-year-old  fa- 
cility in  Mobile— which  is  now  marked 
for  demolition  in  connection  with  ur- 
ban renewal— with  a  brandnew  21,000- 
square-foot  plant.  The  new  facility  wiU 
incorporate  the  most  modern  develop- 
ments in  engineering,  refrigeration,  and 
palletization.  It  will  thus  be  fully 
equipped  to  handle  and  distribute  beef, 
pork,  and  poultry  for  both  domestic  con- 
sumption and  export.  The  potential  for 
export  markets  which  was  explored  at 
our  committee  hearings  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  Armour,  and  I  believe  the 


company  found  the  slibject  to  be  inter- 
esting and  wUl  give  it' due  consideration. 
As  we  look  to  the  future,  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  Alabama  can  be  heartened 
by  the  words  of  industry  leaders  such 
as  Jay  Taylor,  the  chairman  of  last 
year's  Presidential  beef  mission  to  Eu- 
rope, who  gave  the  following  testimony 
before  our  committee : 

I  think  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
small  business  to  take  advantage  of  this 
trading  In  live  cattle  and  also  dressed  beef. 
And  when  you  think  about  the  great 
possibilities  that  you  have  In  your  native 
State  of  Alabama,  where  I  went  and  saw  this 
shipment  of  cattle  (aboard  the  Salamat) 
I  think  (the  committee)  Is  doing  a  great 
service  to  your  State  of  Alabama  In  helping 
to  promote  the  shipment  of  live  cattle, 
because  you  certainly  have  the  cattle  down 
there,  and  you  have  the  facilities,  if  we  can 
get  the  freight  rates  right. 

Mr.  Taylor  testified  he  had  been  buy- 
ing Alabama  cattle  for  years  and  shipping 
them  to  California,  "and  that  is  almost 
as  far  as  from  Mobile  to  Genoa." 

Even  more  encouraging  was  the  per- 
sonal appraisal  given  by  the  President 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Charles  Shuman,  who  last  month 
expressed  the  opinion  to  me  that  the  cat- 
tle industry  in  Alabama  was  in  a  most 
fortimate  position.  He  said  that  which- 
ever way  the  trade  developed,  whether 
in  live  cattle,  hanging  chilled  beef,  or 
frozen  boxed  products,  that  Alabama  in- 
dustry had  the  facilities  to  participate 
fully  in  widening  export  markets. 


STAGE  SET  FOR   MAJOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Thus,  with  beef  exports  expanding,  and 
domestic  and  foreign  freight  rates  being 
reduced,  the  future  is  bright  with  promise 
for  the  South  and  for  Alabama.  For  it 
will  bring  not  only  direct  prosperity  to 
beef  industry,  its  suppUers  and  bank- 
ers; whole  communities  and  areas  will 
benefit  from  new  plants,  new  jobs,  and 
new  construction.  Export  expansion  is 
a  mighty  engine  of  overall  economic  de- 
velopment. A  World  Bank  Publication 
said  in  1960: 

In  the  long  run.  the  expansion  of  exports 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  stimuli  to 
economic  development,  and  the  rising  In- 
comes which  it  brings  provide  the  best  in- 
centive for  the  growth  of  local  Industries. 
In  other  words,  economic  development  takes 
place  most  easily  In  the  context  of  rising 
International  trade. 

These  are  the  causes  of  the  future,  to 
which  the  leadership  of  the  committee 
and  its  chairman  are  dedicated.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  early  increases  In  beef 
exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1965  wlU 
be  just  one  of  many  steps  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Mobile  Press  Register  de- 
scribing reductions  in  domestic  freight 
rates  be  placed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Mobile  Register,  May  10,   1965] 
Mobile  Business  Review:  List  of  Reduced 

Freight    Rates    Sct    To    Givk    PARirr   TO 

Port  of  Mobile 

Svmimary  of  adjustments  affecting  Mobile 
which,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  trans- 


portation lines  serving  Mobile  have  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  since  the  April  repOTt 
was  announced  today  by  B.  C.  Ash,  traffic 
manager  for  the  Mobile  Port  Traffic  Bureau. 
They  are: 

Refractories  and  related  articles,  carload, 
from  Manistee,  Mich.,  to  gulf  ports,  for  ex- 
port. Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  a  parity 
with  the  other  gulf  ports,  have  been  pub- 
lished effective  AprU  24,  1965. 

Furfural,  In  tank  cars,  from  Omaha,  Nebr., 
to  gulf  ports,  for  export.  Reduced  rate  giv- 
ing Mobile  a  parity  with  the  other  gulf  ports, 
has  been  published  effective  May  15. 

Furfural  alcohol.  In  tank  cars,  from  Oma- 
ha Nebr.,  to  gulf  ports,  for  export.  Re- 
duced rate  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with  the 
other  gulf  ports,  has  been  published  effective 

May  15.  ^   ^  „ 

Ramie  cloth,  carload.  Imported,  from  gull 
ports  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.    Reduced  rates  giving 
Mobile  a  parity  with  the  other  gulf  ports,   , 
have  been  published  effective  May  12. 

Paper,  printing  and  wrapping,  carload, 
from  Mobile  and  other  southern  producing 
points  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  points  In 
Kansas.  Reduced  rates  giving  MobUe  rates 
properlv  related  to  other  southern  producing 
points,  have  been  published  effective  May  12. 
Rubber  truckload,  imported,  from  gulf 
ports  to  Preeport,  m.  Reduced  rate  giving 
Mobile  a  parity  with  the  other  gulf  ports, 
has  been  published  effective  April  30. 

Sugar,  carload,  from  Mobile  and  other  guir 
shipping  points  to  Gadsden,  Ala.  Reduced 
rate  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with  the  other 
gulf  shipping  points,  has  been  published 
effective  May  22. 

Suear  carload,  from  Mobile  and  other  gulf 
shipping  points  to  Andalusia,  Geneva,  and 
Opp  Ala.  Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  differ- 
ential under  the  other  gulf  shipping  points, 
have  been  published  effective  May  22. 

Demurrage  charge  on  cars  detained  ac- 
count of  strike,  on  export  grain,  soybean  or 
flaxseed  after  expiration  of  free  "me  allow- 
ance, at  Mobile  and  other  g^l^  PO'^;.  ^^1 
duced  charge  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with  the 
other  gulf  ports,  has  been  pubUshed  effective 

May  22.  ^    .r    ^  ncio 

Firebrick  and  mortar,  carload,  from  Mis- 
souri origins  to  gulf  ports,  for  export  to 
Sdla  an!  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 
Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  a  P^ity  wito 
the  other  gulf  ports,  have  been  published 
effective  May  24.  .    ,    _  *„ 

Dressed  poultry,  frozen,  carload,  from  An- 
derson. Neosho,  and  Noel,  Mo.,  to  g""  P°^ff  • 
for  export.  Reduced  rates  giving  MobUe 
a  paritVwlth  the  other  gulf  ports,  have  been 
published  effective  May  24. 

Sugar,  carload,  from  Mobile  and  other  giilf 
shipping  points  to  Newport.  Tenn.  Reduc«i 
rate  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with  the  other 
gulf  shipping  points,  has  been  published  ef- 
fective May  22. 

Agricultural  Implements,  carload,  from 
Hesston.  Kans.,  to  gulf  ports,  for  export  Re- 
duced rates  giving  Mobile  a  P^rty  with  the 
other  gulf  ports,  have  been  published  effec- 

tlve  May  2. 

Butts,  handle  bolts,  heading  bolts,  logs, 
stave  bolts,  or  tree  stumps  carload  from 
Crawfordsvllle,  Lafayette,  and  Michigan  City 
Ind  ,  to  gulf  ports,  for  export.  Reduced  rates 
Sving  Mobile  a  parity  with  the  other  gulf 
ports  have  been  published  effective  May  24. 

Fruits,  dried,  viz:  Pigs  and  fig  paste,  car- 
load, imported,  from  gulf  ports  to  Zion.  111. 
Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with 
the  other  gulf  ports,  have  been  published 
effective  May  12.  ;^ 

Grading  and  roadmaklng  Implements,  viz. 
Backhoes.  mounted  on  crawlers,  tractors  or 
trucks  or  unmounted,  loose,  carload,  from 
northern  points  to  gulf  ports,  for  export  Re- 
duced rates  giving  Mobile  a  Par"y^!^*^ i^« 
other  gulf  ports,  have  been  published  effec- 
tive May  24. 
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Iron  and  steel  articles,  carload,  from  Ala- 
bama City  and  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  group, 
to  Mobile.  Ala.  Reduced  rates  placing  Mobile 
on  a  competitive  basis  wltii  other  Southern 
consuming  points,  have  been  publlshiKl  ef- 
fective May  27. 

Ore  and  concentrates,  vanadium,  carload, 
from  KaUinite.  Utah,  to  gxilf  ports,  for  export. 
Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with  the 
other  gulf  ports,  have  been  published  effec- 
tive May  12. 

Newsprint  pnper,  carload,  from  Mobile  and 
other  southern  producing  points  to  Decatur. 
Ala.  Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  rates  prop- 
erly related  to  the  other  southern  producing 
points,  have  been  published  effective  May  17. 

Plastic  materials,  liquid  or  other  than 
liquid,  in  trailer-on-flatcar  service,  from 
Louisville,  Ky..  to  gulf  ports,  for  export. 
Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with 
the  other  gulf  ports,  have  been  published  ef- 
fective May  12. 

Rubber,  sy.nthetic  or  latex.  In  traller-on- 
flatcar  service,  from  Louisville.  Ky.,  to  gulf 
ports,  for  export.  Reduced  rates  giving 
Mobile  a  parity  with  the  other  gulf  ports, 
have  been  published  effective  May  12. 

Sugar,  carload,  from  Mobile  and  other  gulf 
shipping  points  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  Re- 
duced rate  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with  the 
other  gulf  shipping  points,  has  been  pub- 
lished effective  May  22. 

Wheat  middlings.  In  cubes  or  pellet  form. 
In  bulk,  carload,  from  Decatur.  Ala.,  to  gulf 
ports,  for  export.  Reduced  rates  giving 
Mobile  a  differential  under  the  other  gulf 
ports,  have  been  published  effective  April  27. 

Residual  ye.ist.  carload,  from  Golden,  Colo., 
to  gulf  ports,  for  export.  Reduced  rate  giv- 
ing Mobile  a  parity  with  the  other  gulf  ports, 
has  been  published  effective  May  3. 

Aluminum  plate  or  sheet  and  pipe,  carload, 
from  Bedford,  Ind..  to  gulf  ports,  for  export. 
Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with 
the  other  gulf  ports,  have  been  published  ef- 
fective May  24. 

Compounds,  industrial  process  water  treat- 
ing, liquid,  in  barrels  or  bt^xes.  truckload. 
from  Memphis,  Tenn..  to  gulf  ports,  for  ex- 
port. Reduced  rate  giving  Mobile  a  parity 
with  the  other  gulf  ports,  has  been  published 
effective  May  19. 

Peed  or  feed  Ingredients,  carload,  from 
Austin.  Minn..  Port  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Fre- 
mont. Nebr.;  to  gulf  ports,  for  export.  Re- 
duced rates  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with  the 
other  rulf  ports,  have  been  published  effec- 
tive May  24. 

Peed  or  feed  Ingredients,  viz:  Blood,  bone- 
meal,  feather  meal,  scraps,  tankage,  carload, 
from  northern  points  to  gulf  ports,  for  ex- 
port. Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  a  parity 
with  the  other  gulf  ports,  have  been  pub- 
lished effective  May  24. 

Feed  or  feed  ingredients,  animal  or  F>oultry, 
carload,  from  WUlmar,  Minn.,  to  gulf  ports, 
for  export.  Reduced  rates  giving  Mobile  a 
parity  with  the  other  gulf  ports,  have  been 
published  effective  May  12. 

Meats,  fresh,  frozen,  carload,  from  Grand 
Island,  Nebr..  to  gulf  ports,  for  export.  Re- 
duced rates  giving  Mobile  a  parity  with  the 
other  gulf  ports,  have  been  published  ef- 
fective May  12. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  very  fine  and  very 
important  report  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  has  just  made 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, which  he  heads.  It  reflects  a  sharp 
increase  in  our  beef  exports  in  spite  of 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  committee, 
in  no  small  part  as  a  result  of  efforts  on 
their  part  to  remove  some  of  the  barriers 
on  the  export  of  beef,  has  been  able  to 
report  an  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  of  more  than  100  percent  in  beef 
sales  abroad.  All  of  us  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  beef  and  cattle  industry  in 


the  United  States  are  grateful  for  the 
work  done  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  his  committee  in  looking  into  the 
problems  and  opportunities  to  increase 
our  beef  exports,  resulting  in  the  removal 
of  barriers  and  stimulation  of  this  new 
trade. 

Although  the  volume  of  meat  moving 
overseas  is  still  less  tlian  imports,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  trend  is  favorable 
and  most  encouraging.  Our  exports  are 
on  the  increase — a  sharp  increase — and 
I  look  for  more  hopeful  developments  in 
that  direction.  The  March  increase  of 
195  percent  over  the  same  month  in  1964 
indicates  a  very  rapid  upward  trend. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman] 
for  the  initiative  he  has  taken  in  this 
matter  and  for  the  leadership  that  he  and 
his  committee  have  provided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  aline  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  The  accomplishment  which  he 
has  described  is.  indeed,  a  most  note- 
worthy one  and  should  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  beef  and  cattle  industry  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  McGovERN]  for  their  efforts 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. In  the  past  2  years,  many  discus- 
sions have  taken  place  with  respect  to 
cattle  prices  and  Imports  and  exports  of 
beef.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  have 
made  many  valuable  suggestions  in  this 
respect. 

I  know  farmers  in  Kentucky  and  other 
States  were  hurt  when  the  price  of 
choice  steers  and  other  beef  cattle  fell 
last  year  to  such  a  low  level.  I  remem- 
ber pointing  out  at  that  time,  with 
others,  the  possibilities  of  developing 
larger  markets  abroad  for  American  beef 
and  the  importance  of  taking  steps  to 
increase  our  exports  to  Europe  of  beef 
and  beef  cattle. 

I  join  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman]  and  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  for  their  work  in  defining 
and  recommending  action  to  remove  the 
barriers  to  exports.  The  results  of  the 
committee's  work,  of  which  I  am  glad  to 
be  a  member,  has  been  very  helpful.  I 
hope  the  efforts  will  be  continued  and 
that  our  exports  of  beef  will  continue  to 
increase. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  distinct  honor  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
in  a  progress  report,  today,  on  the  suc- 
cessful effort  our  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee has  made  to  increase  American 
exports  of  beef  and  veal. 

Although  he  was  too  modest  to  say  so, 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  leadership  of 
the   Senator   from   Alabama   that   our 


committee  was  able  to  produce  a  result 
which,  I  feel  safe  in  stating,  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  our  fondest  hopes. 

Figures  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  live  cattle  ex- 
ports rose  68.6  percent  and  beef  and  veal 
exports  increased  by  101.2  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1965,  as  compared  to  such 
exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year 

Judging  from  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able, the  trend  is  continuing  steadily  up- 
ward. In  March  of  this  year,  beef  and 
veal  exports  reached  195.4  percent  of 
those  in  March  1964,  and  the  figure  for 
live  cattle  was  111.5  percent. 

As  Senator  Sparkman  has  said,  there 
are  factors  other  than  the  work  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  to  account  for 
this  remarkable  increase  in  a  vital  Amer- 
ican export,  q^  I  say  with  equal 
emphasis  that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Senator  Sparkman  is 
chaii-man,  was  the  catalyst  which  acti- 
vated the  other  elements. 

Like  Senator  Sparkman,  I  come  from 
a  beef-producing  State:  and  any  increase 
in  beef  exports  reflects  directly  on  the 
welfare  of  our  constituents. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  other, 
larger  benefits  which  export  increases 
produce.  The  effects  are  contagious,  if 
I  may  use  that  word.  Rail  shippers 
benefit;  stevedores  benefit;  ocean  ship- 
pers benefit;  our  foreign  relations  bene- 
fit. Increa.slng  our  foreign  trade  in- 
creases our  friends  abroad. 

These  are  big  results  from  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  serve  under  a  chairman 
who  gets  the  kind  of  results  that  Senator 
Sparkman  has  demonstrated  in  this 
instance. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ncr.s?    If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  now  hos  the  floor. 
If  he  will  yield  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting me  to  suggest  the  nb.scnce  of  a 
quorum,  I  should  like  to  make  that  re- 
quest, and  ask  that  the  quorum  be  live. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams  1  has 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield!  has  suggested  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

(No.  74  Leg.] 

Aiken  Domlnlck  Jackson 

Allott  Douglas  Javlts 

Anderson  Eivstland  Kennedy,  Mass. 

Bartlett  EUender  Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Bass  Elrvln  Kuchel 

Bennett  Fannin  Lausche 

Bible  Fong  Long,  Mo. 

Boggs  Fulbrlght  Long,  La. 

Brewster  Harris  Magnuson 

Burdick  Hart  Mansfield 

Byrd.  Va.  Hartke  McCartny 

Carlson  Hayden  McClellan 

Case  Hlckenlooper      McGovern 

Cooper  Hill  Mclntyre 

Cotton  Holland  McNamara 

Curtis  Hruska  Metcalf 

Dodd  luouye  Miller 
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Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxnilre 

Rlblcoir 

Robertson 

Ku'^'-ell.  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathcrs 

Smith 

Sparkman 


Stcnnls 

Simlngton 

Talmadge 

ThurraonU 

Tower 

Tvdixi^s 

Williams,  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarboro'ich 

Youri;.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Uondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Ifuskie 

Nelson 

Neubergcr 

Pastore 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BavhI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI  are  absent 
on  oflficlal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gmia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 


the  majority  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee alerted.  No  one  expects  to  ignore 
the  Senator.  It  is  my  impression  that 
if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  they  will  plan  to  speak 
in  reply. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand that.  I  appreciate  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  sometimes  we  proceed  in 
this  way.  Tlie  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  notified  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  about  to  speak  concerning 
a  Rules  Committee  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senators  had  an  opportunity  to  be  pres- 
ent.   Why  are  they  not  here? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ROBERT  G. 
BAKER  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION— PERSON- 
AL STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAMS OF  DELAWARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  be  recognized  following  the 
morning  hour  to  speak  on  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege.  I  requested  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration to  be  present.  I  note  that  the 
majority  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee are  not  present.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  another 
quorum  call  In  order  that  they  may 
again  be  notified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
unanimous  consent.  I  ask  for  it  because 
I  believe  the  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee should  be  notified  again  to  allow 
them  an  opportunity  to  be  present.  I  am 
only  trying  to  be  fair  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  alerted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  so  they 
could  be  present.  It  Is  up  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  whether  they  want 
to  be  here  or  not.  I  expect  to  listen  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  trying  to  force  anyone  to  listen.  I 
merely  want  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  present.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  are  not  present.  They  were  notified 
yesterday.  I  wish  to  extend  them  the 
courtesy  of  giving  them  another  chance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  take  responsibility  for  having 


ELEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BROWN  DECISION  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
AMERICA'S    CHILDREN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  the  anniversary  of  a  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  and 
in  the  struggle  to  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Americans.  It  was  the  11th 
anniversary  of  the  landmark  decision  in 
the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, an  opinion  which  opened  the 
school  doors  of  the  Nation  to  Negro  chil- 
dren, abolished  the  doctrine  of  "separate 
but  equal,"  and  initiated  a  constitutional 
social  revolution  in  this  land. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  during  those 
11  years.  The  law  has  been  tested  and 
upheld  from  Little  Rock  to  Oxford,  Miss., 
and  while  complete  integration  has  not 
yet  been  achieved,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  The  passage,  last  year, 
of  civil  rights  legislation  designed  to 
speed  up  integration  by  conditional  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  on  compliance  with 
the  law  has  proved  effective.  Forty-six 
States  have  filed  plans  in  compliance 
with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and — in  spite  of  Governor  Wallace's 
wornout  outbursts  in  defiance  of  the 
law — some  progress  in  the  process  is  be- 
ing made  throughout  the  South.  While 
today  only  3  percent  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren in  the  Deep  South  are  in  classrooms 
with  whites,  enforcement  of  title  VI 
should  result  in  a  marked  increase  in  the 
next  few  years. 

In  New  York,  we  have  never  had  segre- 
gated schools,  but  last  year,  the  board  of 
education  took  steps  to  rezone  certain 
schools  and  to  pair  others  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  more  complete  racial  repre- 
sentation in  them.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  old  and 
new  racial  composition  of  these  schools 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  point  out  that  this  plan  is  now  be- 
ing studied  with  a  view  toward  imple- 
menting it  on  a  broader  scale  through- 
out the  city. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  describ- 
ing plans  of  the  NAACP  legal  defense 


fund  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
fund,  together  with  other  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates acknowledges  that  there  is  much 
to  be  done  if  full  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  American  children  is 
to  be  achieved,  and  chose  this  11th  anni- 
versary to  announce  their  plans  to  ac- 
celerate school  desegregation.  The  fund, 
which  played  such  an  important  role  in 
the  Brown  decision  is  to  be  commended 
for  their  steadfast,  brilliant,  and  patient 
efforts  in  this  area  throughout  the  years. 
I  join  them  in  the  hope  that  on  the  later 
anniversaries  of  the  Brown  decision  we 
will  celebrate  greater  progress  and  indeed 
elimination  of  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color  among  children  in  educa- 
tion throughout  the  land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
article  were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Composition  op  Classes 

The  following  table  shows  the  registers  and 
ethnic  composition  of  the  eight  paired  ele- 
mentary schools,  before  and  after  rezonln^. 
Tlie  term  "others."  as  used  In  the  table  is  the 
board  of  education's  designation  for  puplla 
who  are  not  Negroes  or  Puerto  Ricans: 


Before  pairing 

After  pairing 

School 

Regis- 

Per- 

Regis- 

Per- 

ter 

cent 
otters 

ter 

cent 
others 

P.S.  7.  Brooklyn 

476 

3.6 

274 

23.3 

P. 8.  8.  Brooklyn 

466 

77.3 

593 

46.8 

P.S.  Ill,  Queens 

1,040 

22.1 

747 

47.6 

P.S.  112,  Queens 

858 

83.4 

598 

46.8 

P.S.  92.  Queens 

497 

.4 

468 

42.5 

P.S.  149.  Queens 

1.057 

87.0 

825 

74.4 

P.S.  127,  Queens 

754 

6.0 

907 

41.4 

P.S.  148,  Queens 

1.201 

87.3 

711 

64.1 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  19651 
Rights  Unit  Maps  New  Legal  Moves — NAACP 

Fund   To   Bboaden    Attack    on    Discrimi- 
nation 

(By  Will  liissner) 

The  chief  legal  agency  in  the  civil  rights 
field  is  developing  a  new  program  of  state- 
wide suits  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  to 
bring  about  compliance  with  the  equal  rights 
laws. 

On  the  11th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  historic  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion, the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Educational 
Fund,  Inc.,  is  adopting  campaigns  to  compel 
State  oCacers  to  enforce  the  law.  It  will  seek 
to  have  Federal  and  State  funds  cut  off  from 
noncomplying  systems  and  will  try  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  employment  and  housing  by 
action  in  the  Federal  coxorts. 

It  was  on  May  17,  1954,  that  the  Court  de- 
clared public  school  segregation  unconstitu- 
tional. In  the  years  since,  the  fund  has  been 
combating  discrimination  on  city  and  county 
levels.  Now  it  plans  action  at  higher  levels. 
meetings  in  two  hotels 

The  fund,  an  Independent  ofifshoot  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  will  hold  a  strategy  confer- 
ence today  of  500  civil  rights  lawyers  and  cru- 
saders at  the  Americana  and  New  York  Hil- 
ton Hotels. 

Jack  Greenberg,  director  and  counsel  to  the 
fund,  said  the  agency  currently  was  pressing 
school  suits  arising  from  resistance  to  and 
evasion  of  the  law  in  more  than  120  south- 
ern cities  and  counties. 

"Such  massive  action  was  not  envisioned  in 
1954,"  Mr.  Greenberg  said. 

The  fund  plans  the  following  actions  In 
addition  to  suits  Involving  the  dlsbvu-sement 
of  school  funds: 

Surveys  of  southern  school  systems  to  as- 
certain those  that  are  taking  no  action  on 
desegregation. 
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Federal  suits  against  industries  and  local 
governments  to  establish  a  theory  that  indus- 
tries receiving  State  and  local  development 
assistance  are  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  14th  amendment,  which  establishes  the 
equal  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 

Suits  seeking  to  apply  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  to  combinations  practicing  racial 
discrimination,  such  as  local  real  estate 
boards  and  organizations  of  real  estate  brok- 

GTS 

The  survey  of  southern  school  systems  will 
be.  conducted  by  a  committee  of  educators. 
The  membership  consists  of: 

*Dr.  Jolm  H.  Fischer,  president  of  Teachers 
College  at  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Allan 
M  West  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  Robert  H.  Seltzer,  superintendent 
of  schools,  East  Orange.  N.J.;  Dr.  Maynard 
Bemls.  executive  secretary.  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
education  fraternity.  ^     .     , 

Also  Dr  David  Salten.  superintendent  of 
schools,  New  Rochelle;  Dr.  Roger  W.  Bard- 
well  superintendent  of  schools.  District  59, 
Elk  Grove  Village,  ni.;  Dr.  Myron  Lieberman. 
Rhotie  Island  College;  Dr.  Harry  Passow. 
Teachers  College.  Columbia;  Dr.  John  W. 
Davis,  former  president.  West  Virginia  State 
College. 

Other  educators  will  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee The  committee  will  also  give  fund 
attorneys  a  list  of  100  speclaUsts  in  school 
administration  and  In  education  to  serve  as 
expert  witnesses  throughout  the  South,  and 
it  will  seek  to  educate  the  public  on  the  need 
for  quality  as  well  as  nonsegregated  educa- 

The  fund  played  a  leading  role  In  the  liti- 
gation leading  to  the  1954  school  decision. 
Since  then.  Mr.  Greenberg  said,  fund  action 
has  led  every  Southern  State  to  take  some 
steps  to  Integrate  its  schools. 

NEED  FOR  PRESSURE 

"Yet  today,  only  3  percent  of  the  Negro 
children  in  the  Deep  South  are  in  classrooms 
with  whites,"  he  said.  "The  statistics  speak 
eloquently  of  the  need  for  Increased  legal 

pressure."  ^    .      _  ^ 

Ralph  Bunche,  United  Nations  Under  Sec- 
retary, win  be  chairman  of  today's  strategy 
conference. 

The  NAACP  released  a  report  showing  that 
during  this  school  year  Its  campaign  to  elim- 
inate de  facto  school  segregation  had  been 
extended  to  more  than  100  school  systems  In 

24  States.  ^  ^    ♦ 

Thirteen  systems  In  the  North  and  west 
took  steps  to  achieve  greater  desegregation, 
according  to  the  NAACP.  This  brought  to  41 
the  systems  that  have  taken  effective  action. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
LABOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  labor  message,  which  has 
come  to  Consrress  today,  is  a  good  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  Is  far  from 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  problems 
which  the  President  himself  has  stated 
require  "early  action." 

The  President  has  called  for  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
"with  the  hope  of  reducing  conflicts  in 
our  national  labor  policy."  I  have  al- 
ready announced  that  I  expect  to  be  able 
to  support  repeal  of  14(b)  and  for  that 
very  reason:  that  we  have  one  national 
labor  policy  and  we  should  not  have  50 
different  versions  of  it;  also,  that  en- 
hanced union  authority  will  call  for  cor- 
relative responsibility.  But  the  President 
has  neglected  other  areas  of  fragmenta- 
tion in  our  national  labor  policy  of  equal 
importance.  To  name  just  one:  the  en- 
forcement of  labor  agreements  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  national  labor  policy 
by  section  301  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 


but  because  of  an  oversight  in  neglect- 
ing to  make  no-strike  and  no-lockout 
clauses  enforcible  in  Federal  courts,  we 
now  have  50  different  State  laws  on  the 
subject,  some  pennitting  enforcement, 
otliers  prohibiting  enforcement,  and  each 
attaching  special  conditions  or  restric- 
tions. Surely,  if  our  Federal  labor  policy 
is  to  encourage  collective  bargaining, 
tlien  we  at  least  ought  to  have  a  uniform 
policy  providing  for  enforcement  of  the 
bargain  once  it  is  made. 

The  President  also  calls  for  increased 
coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act — to  which  I  have  shown  my  de- 
votion— but  not  for  raising  the  minimum 
wage.  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1770. 
which  would  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.50.  He  hesitates  to  call  for  a  raise 
in  the  minimum  wage  because  he  says 
that  he  is  not  suie  what  the  effects  would 
be  "on  the  incomes  of  those  employed, 
and  also  on  costs  and  prices,  and  on  job 
opportunities."  My  own  view  is  that  of 
course  we  ought  to  know  with  a  reason- 
ably high  degree  of  probability  what  the 
effects  of  legislation  would  be  before  we 
enact  it.  but  a  doubletime  for  overtime 
bill — which  the  President  does  recom- 
mend— is  much  more  of  an  unknown 
quantity  than  a  raise  in  the  minimum 
wage.  We  have  no  real  evidence  at  all  as 
to  what  the  impact  on  the  economy 
would  be  as  the  result  of  doubletime  for 
overtime.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
employers  who  are  paying  a  time  and 
one-half  penalty  now  would  do  so  if  they 
could  economically  avoid  it.  In  short,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  President  has  over- 
looked the  obviously  justified  need  for 
raising  the  minimum  wage  in  favor  of 
a  provision  whose  impact  is  utterly  un- 
predictable and  may  well  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  economy  as  it  now  stands. 

Finally,  the  President  has  called  for 
improvements  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  meet  the  impact  of  extended 
unemployment  due  to  automation  and 
other  technological  changes.  I  am  with 
him  in  principle  here,  but  I  will  have  to 
study  the  proposed  legislation.  I  have 
also  been  drafting  legislation  in  this  area, 
to  provide  for  interim  compensation  dur- 
ing the  period  between  technological  un- 
employment and  retirement  under  social 
security  for  those  who  are  over  60  and 
technologically  or  regionally  unemploy- 
able. Those  are  people  who  really  need 
help  desperately,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  will  have  provided  for  them 
in  his  bill. 

All  in  all,  I  think  the  President  has 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  with 
this  labor  message.  But  it  is  only  one 
step,  and  the  Congress  should  not  be 
timid  and  refuse  to  keep  moving  now 
that  the  President  has  indicated  a  worth- 
while direction  and  given  us  only  a  few 
examples  of  what  we  might  properly  do 
along  the  way. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
yielding  to  me. 


sent  business  has  been  transacted,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


INVESTIGATION  OF  ROBERT  G. 
BAKER  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION— PERSON- 
AL STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
WILLIAMS  OF  DELAWARE 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 

President,  now  that  the  unanimous-con- 
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Aiken 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Mubkie 

Anderson 

Hill 

Nels-ou 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Hruska 

Past  ore 

Bennett 

Inoiiye 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

Javits 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxinire 

Burdlck 

Kennedy.  Ma.ss 

.  Riblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Rus.sell.S.C. 

Cannon 

Luusche 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Scolt 

Case 

Long.  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Magnu.son 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Dodd 

McClellan 

.Symitigton 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McNainara 

Tower 

Ellender 

Metc.'ilf 

T-,  flings 

Ervln 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Monroiiey 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Young,  N.Dak 

Harris 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Moss 

Hartke 

Mundt 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   A  quorum  is  present. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  past  few  days  there 
have  been  some  rather  serious  allegations 
appearing  in  the  press  allegedly  from  a 
report  which  is  being  prepared  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
and  leaks  of  that  report  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  press;  all  of  these  charges 
are  attributed  to  one  of  its  staff  members 
of  the  committee.  But  I  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  he  is  being  used  as  a 
hatchet  man  or  whether  the  members 
agree  with  these  charges.  They  are 
grown  men — let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

I  feel  that  in  all  fairness,  I  have  a  right 
to  an  answer.  I  expected  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  be  present.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  I  would  withhold  my 
remarks  until  he  came;  however,  I  no- 
tice that  one  of  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  has  just  come  in.  I  can 
either  proceed  or  wait  until  it  suits  the 
convenience  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  come  to  the  floor.  Under  all 
rules  of  decency  he  should  be  present 
or  send  word  why  he  is  not  here.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  seen 
fit  to  be  present,  I  believe  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  wait  until  such  time  as  he 
comes  Into  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  paragraph  1  of  rule  V, 
which  reads: 

No  Senator  shall  absent  himself  from  the 
service  of  the  Senate  without  leave. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr  CURTIS.  What  Senators  have 
been  granted  leave  from  the  session  to- 
day? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Journal  does  not  show  that 
any  Senator  has  been  granted  leave. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  was  hoping  that  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  would  be  present  and 
either  repudiate  or  repeat  these  allega- 
tions which  have  been  attributed  to  them 
by  a  staff  member  of  the  committee  who 
describes  himself  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee. 
Surely  they  are  men  enough  either  to 
repudiate  or  to  repeat  them  as  their  own 
on  the  floor.  I  believe  that  is  a  reason- 
able request.  Where  I  come  from,  if  a 
man  cannot  stand  up  to  another  man  and 
tell  him  something  to  his  face  it  is  said 
that  he  does  i^ot  believe  in  what  he  is  say- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  follow  that  rule. 

I  regret  that  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  are  not  here.  Perhaps  they 
have  other  duties  to  perform.  But  why 
are  they  not  here?  I  have  seen  the  al- 
legations in  the  newspapers.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  thus  far  have  not 
seen  fit  either  to  repudiate  or  to  repeat 
the  allegations.  All  I  ask  is  whether  the 
chairman  or  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  repudiate  or  support  the  al- 
legations that  have  been  made.  Do  they 
have  the  guts  to  stand  up  and  support 
them?  I  hope  that  they  have  a  reason- 
able excuse  for  not  being  present.  They 
should  be  here.  They  draw  their  pay, 
just  as  every  other  Senator  does. 

I  always  wondered  what  would  happen 
if  Edgar  Bergen  had  been  elected  and  had 
not  been  allowed  to  have  Mortimer  Snerd 
make  a  speech  for  him. 
.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  y/nsh  to  state,  after  the  brief  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, that  n»y  faith  in  him  has  been 
strengthened.!  I  feel  rather  low  to  ob- 
serve the  need  of  his  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  defending  his  integ- 
rity. I  have  been  here  for  8  years,  and 
I  have  never  observed  an  act  on  his  part 
that  was  not  predicated  on  truth  and  the 
purpose  to  serve  his  people  and  his  Na- 
tion. It  is  a  tragic  situation  that  when 
he  tries  to  pursue  truth,  justice,  and 
fairness,  he  is  eventually  sought  to  be 
made  a  defendant  and  culprit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  Prom  my  standpoint; — 
and  I  am  practically  assured  that  I 
speak  for  all  the  people  of  Ohio — John 
Williams,  of  Delaware,  occupies  a  high 
position  of  trust,  truthfulness,  and  de- 
voted service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately I  was  called  out  of  the 
Chamber  and  was  not  present  to  hear 
the  opening  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  I  should  state  for  the 
Record  that  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
answered  to  their  names  twice  when  the 
roll  was  called  today,  and  both  those 
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Senators  are  at  the  present  time  having 
lunch  with  their  Governors.  That  is  per- 
fectly imderstandable.  They  will  be  back 
on  the  floor  as  soon  as  they  are  through 
with  that  commitment,  which  any  one  of 
us  would  wish  to  keep  If  our  Governor 
came  here.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  also. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  Is  a  man  of  great  integ- 
rity. He  has  made  many  contributions 
to  bettering  the  operations  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  when  he  looks  into  matters 
he  does  so  conscientiously  and  In  great 
detail.  But  I  believe  that  the  reasons 
why  two  of  the  Members  are  absent 
should  be  stated.  It  Is  a  legitimate  rea- 
son which  any  Member  of  this  body 
would,  I  think,  adhere  to  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  came  here  In  answer 
to  a  quorum  call.  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  Is  happening,  ex- 
cept from  what  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers this  morning.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  cast 
some  aspersions  on  the  committee.  I 
am  not  aware  of  what  it  is  all  about.  I 
gather  it  has  to  do  with  some  statements 
made  in  the  press,  which  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed. I  do  not  Indicate  that  I  am  not 
a  coward  because  I  came  here,  but  I  did 
come  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  another 
member  of  the  committee,  a  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  Is  participating  in  a 
primary  election  in  that  State.  If  that  is 
true,  it  means  that  perhaps  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  likely  to  be 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  what 
this  is  all  about.  Serious  criticism  of  my 
work  has  appeared  in  newspaper  reports 
in  the  past  few  days  which  have  been 
attributed,  as  I  said  yesterday  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
These  reports  were  released  by  a  man 
who  projected  himself  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  thought  in  fairness  that  I  had  a  right 
to  ask  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  be  pres- 
ent here  today  and  to  say  whether  he 
was  speaking  for  them  and  if  they  sup- 
ported his  statements.  I  wish  to  read 
some  of  the  reports  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  hope  that  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  not  present  today  will 
have  a  good  excuse  for  not  being  here. 

This  is  one  quotation  which  appeared 
last  Thursday  in  the  Washington  Post. 
It  refers  to  the  so-called  committee  re- 
port, a  copy  of  which  the  chairman  did 
not  make  available  to  me.    It  reads: 

This  means,  first,  to  destroy  the  credltabll- 
Ity  of  Don  B.  RejTiolds,  the  Washington  In- 
surance broker  who  was  the  chief  informer 
for  committee  Republicans.  But  It  also 
means  shattering  precedents  of  senatorial 
courtesy  by  a  frontal  assault  on  Senator 
Williams,  who  dug  up  the  new  evidence  that 
forced  a  renewal  of  the  Investigation  and 
who  has  been  feuding  bitterly  with  Mc- 
Lendon  for  6  months. 


I  again  quote,  this  time  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  of  the  same 
day: 

Senate  Rules  Committee  Counsel  L.  P. 
McLendon  has  drafted  a  secret  report  which 
contains  a  scathing  denunciation  of  Don  B. 
Reynolds,  chief  witness  In  the  Bobby  Baker 
case. 

McLendon  also  attempted  to  discredit 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  the  Delaware  Re- 
publican who  Initiated  the  Baker  Inquiry. 

In  the  Evening  Journal  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  of  May  15,  there  appears  this  state- 
ment: 

Washington. — Senator  John  J.  Williams, 
Republican,  of  Delaware,  is  severely  criticized 
in  a  report  drafted  by  counsel  for  the  Sen- 
ate committee  which  Investigated  Robert  G. 
(Bobby)  Baker,  It  Is  reported. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  yesterday 
said  the  100-page  report,  which  Senate  Rules 
Committee  Special  Counsel  Lennox  P.  McLen- 
don called  a  first  draft,  also  criticized  the  re- 
liability and  motive  of  key  witness  Don  B. 
Reynolds.  According  to  the  Star,  Williams 
was  scored  for  allegedly  withholding  infor- 
mation from  the  committee. 

Again  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
of  May  14,  Friday,  there  appeared  this 
quotation  from  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
the  report,  which  was  not  made  available 
tome: 

At  this  point  It  is  to  be  noted  that  con- 
trary to  stories  appearing  In  the  public  press 
and  statements  by  Senator  John  J.  Wil- 
liams and  others,  the  committee's  decision  to 
terminate  hearings  for  taking  testimony  and 
to  make  Its  first  report  to  the  Senate  was 
made  upon  the  condition  that  the  commit- 
tee could  still  hear  pertinent  evidence.  If 
any,  thereafter  discovered. 

They  go  on  and  say,  "Williams  de- 
clined to  comment  imtil  he  has  seen  the 
report."  How  could  I  comment?  What 
is  this  all  about? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  days  I 
have  been  put  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. Members  of  the  press  have  in- 
quired of  me,  "What  do  you  have  to  say 
about  this  report?"  All  I  could  say  was, 
"I  have  not  seen  it.  No  one  has  made  it 
available  to  me." 

How  can  one  comment  on  something 
he  has  not  seen,  and  why  should  I  get 
in  an  argument  with  a  staff  member  of 
the  committee? 

I  do  not  desire  to  become  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. If  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
have  any  such  statements  to  make  they 
should  make  them  in  their  own  names. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land will  agree  with  that.  Then  I  could 
answer  the  statement  and  we  could  dis- 
cuss it  man  to  man.  That  Is  all  I  ask. 
Do  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  agree  with  the 
allegations  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  press?  If  they  do  not  and  wish 
to  repudiate  them  I  shall  accept  the  re- 
pudiation. Then,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, It  will  be  over. 

In  all  fairness,  let  them  speak  for 
themselves.  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  feel  likewise 
if  this  were  happening  to  him  through 
some  staff  member  who  supposedly  was 
speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  committee.    He  would  feel  that  he 
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should  be  entitled  to  exactly  what  I  ask 
for  today;  that  is.  to  be  confronted  by 
those  members  of  the  committee  who 
felt  they  had  any  criticism  or  charges  to 
make  concerning  me. 

I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  right 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  the  allega- 
tions or  alleged  statements  concerning 
me  which  are  supposedly  in  the  report? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  have  read  the  report, 
but  I  have  not  read  the  newspaper  stor- 
ies. In  general.  I  believe  that  within 
our  own  committee  we  have  our  own 
ideas  on  how  the  report  should  be 
drafted.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
any  aspersions  in  the  draft  of  the  re- 
port, according  to  my  recollection,  that 
would  reflect  on  the  honor  or  integrity 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Copies  of  the  report  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  for  several  weeks,  and  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  security  they  have 
shown  in  not  making  the  report  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  all 
fairness  to  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  said  yesterday, 
"I  have  a  copy  of  the  report  if  you  wish 
to  read  it." 

I  said  that  I  felt  if  the  chairman  of  the 
conunittee  and  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  wished  to  criticize  me 
they  at  least  owed  me  the  courtesy  of 
giving  me  a  copy  of  the  report  them- 
selves and  that  I  was  not  required  to  get 
it  through  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  who  had  been  pledged  to 
secrecy. 

I  regret  that  was  not  done. 

To  get  the  record  clear,  I  believe  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Forgetting  about  what  was  going  to  be 
in  the  next  report  or  what  is  in  the  re- 
port, does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land as  a  member  of  the  committee  have 
any  criticism  of  the  cooperation  that  I 
gave  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  or  the 
lack  of  cooperation  or  anything  else  so 
far  as  the  committee  is  concerned?  If 
so.  I  would  appreciate  it  being  said  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Correct.  I  am  only  one 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
asking  the  Senator  to  speak  only  for 
himself. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  all 
agree  on  the  draft  of  the  report.  That 
must  be  worked  out  in  the  next  couple 
of  days.  Some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee believe  It  should  be  toned  down; 
some  believe  it  ought  to  be  toned  up. 
It  depends  on  how  members  feel.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  see  no  lack  of  In- 
tegrity on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

I  had  the  feeling  that  some  of  the  in- 
formation was  a  little  long  in  coming. 
That  was  the  only  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One 
of  the  points  that  was  made  in  the  allega- 
tions was  that  I  withheld  information; 
now  what  was  It? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
"withheld."  I  said  that  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  it  was  a  little  long  in  coming. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Either 
way.  It  is  the  same.    I  am  not  bicker- 


ing about  the  language.  The  point  I 
should  like  to  make  is  that  if  I  deliber- 
ately withheld  information  from  the 
committee  I  was  wrong,  because  I  told 
the  committee  that  as  long  as  it  was 
working  on  the  question  I  would  cooper- 
ate with  the  committee.  If  I  withheld 
information  from  the  committee  delib- 
erately I  was  wrong.  Therefore,  since 
that  puint  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  let  u.s  have  it  out. 
The  Senator  must  have  something  spe- 
cific in  mind.  What  did  I  withhold  from 
the  Senator  too  long  and  in  what  in- 
stance was  I  too  long  in  obtaining  that 
information  ?  It  must  be  based  on  some- 
thing.   Spell  it  out. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  purely  an  impression. 
If  the  Senator  gives  me  his  word  that 
he  did  not.  I  accept  his  word  and  I  wipe 
the  impression  from  my  mind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  me 
this  Is  far  too  important  in  respect  to 
denying  something  that  has  not  been 
said.  In  all  fairness,  I  believe  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  had  the 
impression  which  he  stated  it  must  have 
been  based  upon  some  specific  instance, 
not  merely  generalities.  In  what  specific 
case  did  I  withhold?  If  I  did  I  should 
like  to  discuss  that  case.  I  assure  the 
Senator  I  did  not,  but  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 
When  I  did  not.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
said  that  I  was  withholding  information. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
word  that  he  did  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Can  the 
Senator  name  any  Instances  which  would 
even  remotely  indicate  that  I  had  with- 
held information? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  impression  I  had— 
which  on  the  Senators  word  I  have 
wiped  out — is  that  there  was  some  delay 
in  getting  in  touch  at  one  point  with 
Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  have  the  facts. 
As  I  said,  I  came  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  because  there  was  a  quorum  call. 
That  was  the  only  impression  I  had.  If 
the  Senator  gives  his  assurance  that  that 
is  not  so.  that  is  all  there  is  to  it  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  puzzled.  How  could  I 
have  delayed  the  committee  in  getting  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Reynolds?  In  what  way 
would  I  be  responsible  for  that?  The 
Senate  voted  the  committee  5250,000  and 
gave  the  committee  subpena  power.  I 
had  no  subpena  power.  By  the  way,  I 
paid  my  own  expenses  on  all  the  work 
that  I  did  which  could  not  be  done  by 
the  staff.  I  do  not  complain.  I  was  glad 
to  do  it.  Much  of  the  information  which 
I  gave  to  the  committee — and  I  did  give 
the  committee  some — was  obtained  vol- 
untarily, or  If  It  cost  me  anything  to  get 
it.  it  was  paid  for  by  myself.  But  I  am 
puzzled.  After  the  committee  had  been 
voted  about  one-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  did  the  committee  expect  me  to 
continue  the  investigation  and  to  do  the 
spadework  for  it?  Was  that  the  some- 
thing that  I  did  not  deliver? 

When  I  went  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  In  October 
I  gave  to  the  committee  much  of  the  In- 
formation which  Mr.  Reynolds  had.  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  and  I  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee later  upon  my  request.    I  wrote 


the  committee  again  on  November  12  or 
13.  I  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  appear 
n?:aiii.  and  I  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  14th  of  November.  I  dj. 
rected  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  November  13.  which 
stated — 

Dear  Shnator  Jordan:  Since  my  appear- 
ance on  October  29,  1063,  before  your  com- 
mittee. I  have  received  additional  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  this  subject  which  I  tliink 
.should  be  furnished  to  your  committee 
promptly.  I  would  appreciate,  therefore,  an 
opportunity  to  present  this  at  the  earliest 
date.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  In  town  Friday, 
and  if  this  could  be  arranged  for  tomorrowi 
It  would  be  appreciated. 

I  received  a  reply  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  he  would  make 
the  arrangements  for  the  following  day. 
I  went  before  the  committee  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  gave  them  many  of  the 
documents  concerning  Mr.  Reynolds' 
records.  That  appears  in  Report  No.  21, 
if  the  Senator  wishes  to  read  my  testi- 
mony on  that  date.  I  stated  that  the 
reason  I  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  come 
before  the  committee  was — and  this 
statement  appears  in  the  report — that 
I  was  fearful  that  there  would  be  some 
pressure  or  persuasion  on  Mr.  Reynolds 
that  would  cause  him  not  to  be  as  willing 
a  witness  as  we  had  hoped.  He  had 
come  by  my  offlce  with  many  of  the 
papers  and  documents,  and  I  asked  for 
and  obtained  his  permission  to  photostat 
them.  These  statements  appear  in  my 
testimony.  I  had  photostated  them  with 
his  knowledge.  He  left  them  overnight 
with  the  promise  that  if  he  called  for 
them  and  all  my  copies  thereof,  I  would 
be  morally  obligated  to  give  them  to  him. 
However,  if  in  the  meantime  I  had  pre- 
sented copies  to  the  committee,  it  would 
be  too  late  to  recall  them.  I  immedi- 
ately consulted  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  asked  for  an  opportunity 
to  come  before  the  committee  and 
present  them  to  the  committee  officially 
so  that  they  would  be  in  its  possession 
in  the  event  that  they  were  recalled  from 
my  possession. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  have  done 
any  more. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  accept  the  word  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  he  did  not  withhold  in- 
formation. I  was  under  the  impression 
which  I  stated;  I  cannot  recall  the  in- 
stance, but  I  was  imder  the  impression 
that  there  was  a  delay.  The  Senator 
says  he  did  not  delay.  That  does  not 
require  a  long  explanation.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
delay. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I  did. 
I  should  like  to  know  so  that  I  might 
check.  I  am  human.  Perhaps  I  with- 
held something  and  did  not  know  about 
it. 

May  we  then  have  it  understood  that, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  concerned,  he  has  no  criticism  or  any- 
thing else  in  his  mind  which  would  raise 
any  question  or  criticism  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned? 
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Mr  PELL.    Not  without  refreshing  my 
recollection.   That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  t    •  i^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  the  floor.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
had  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.     Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  yesterday,  I  was 
to  have  the  floor,  and  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  yield  to  other  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  had 
yielded  the  floor,  and  the  Chair  had 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  TMr.  PellI.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  addressing  questions  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  which 
is  only  a  privilege  that  can  be  exercised 
by  a  Senator  who  has  been  yielded  to  for 
that  purpose.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware had  yielded  the  floor.  The  Chair 
again  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  read  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  was  entered 
into. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  had 
yielded  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  now  again  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Ctniiis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
distinguished  and  fearless  Senator  from 
Delaware  should  have  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  state  his  sorrow 
and  regret  about  anything ;  about  telling 
somebody  else  that  if  there  was  a  delay, 
he  is  sorry.  Fine  gentleman  that  he  is, 
he  went  the  extra  mile.  Actually,  the 
committee  did  not  use  all  the  information 
he  gave  it. 

The  committee,  working  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  McLendon,  limited  its  in- 
vestigation to  things  that  they  knew 
somebody  else  would  find  out  about. 
There  has  been  a  shameful  and  delib- 
erate coverup  from  the  very  start. 

The  people  of  the  country — those  who 
have  concern  about  our  national  honor 
and  character — are  well  aware  of  the 
great  service  that  John  Williams  has 
rendered.  Taxpayers  who  are  concerned 
about  the  shenanigans  going  on  under 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  are  grateful  to 
John  Williams  because  of  his  character, 
his  integrity,  and  his  courage.  The 
whole  investigation  has  been  a  shame 
and  a  blot  upon  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  character, 
McLendon,  who  wrote  the  report,  has  a 
reputation  for  being  a  good  la\^'yer  in 
North  Carolina ;  but  he  has  totally  failed 
to  grasp  what  his  job  was  here.  This  is 
not  the  firsl  time  that  that  has  happened. 
This  is  the  treatment  that  Senator  Wil- 
UAMs  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 


Senate :  I  read  from  the  official  hearings 
of  December  3,  1964.  Senator  Williams 
had  made  a  statement. 

Mr.  McLendon.  I  deny  every  word  of  that 
as  emphatically  as  I  can.  You  never  made 
any  such  statement  to  me. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  mak- 
ing it  here  now,  and  If  you  don't  want  to,  it 
is  OK.  You  can  accept  It,  but  I  merely  state  * 
here  that  I  do  have  the  file  and  that  I  will 
make  It  available  to  Mr.  Curtis,  and  I  inter- 
preted again  that  you  are  not  interested,  and 
I  will  say  this  to  you,  you  will  not  be  bothered 
with  me  again  in  your  Rules  Committee. 

Then  Mr.  McLendon,  an  employee  of 
the  Senate,  speaking  to  a  Senator,  said 
this: 

You  ought  to  at  least  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Presideiit,  at  that  very  moment, 
McLendon  disqualified  himself  to  con- 
duct this  investigation,  and  he  went 
\flthout  being  reprimanied  by  the  ma- 
jority. Why?  Because  if  John  Williams 
had  kept  driving  ahead,  there  would  have 
been  a  real  investigation,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  not  have  been  content 
merely  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  individ- 
uals in  that  involvement  who  they  knew 
some  way  get  out  anyhow. 

I  shall  continue  to  read  from  the  rec- 
ord; but  first,  Mr.  President,  John  Wil- 
liams, being  the  long-suffering  gentle- 
man that  he  is,  turned  down  an  offer  of 
mine  at  that  very  time  to  start  a  pro- 
ceeding on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
censure  Mr.  McLendon — and  it  should 
have  been  done.   Either  this  Government 
is  entitled  to  respect,  or  it  is  not.    Mr. 
McLendon  has  none  for  it.    In  an  open 
meeting,  he  said  to  a  Senator: 
You  ought  to  at  least  tell  the  truth. 
Senator  Curtis.  Now,  Just  a  minute. 
Mr.  McLendon.  That  statement  you  made 
Is  absolutely  untrue. 

That  was  the  second  time  he  hurled  a 
vile  charge  against  Senator  Williams  : 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  listen;  this  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  an  employee  of  a  Senate 
committee  in  a  public  hearing  has  accused  a 
Senator  of  an  untruth. 

Senator  Pell.  But  both  men  are  honorable 
men.  presumably,  and  a  man  can  speak  for 
himself;  and  Just  because  a  man  Is  a  Senator 
does  not  make  him  a  god. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  is  true,  that  is  true; 
but  Mr.  McLendon  had  no  business  making 
such  a  statement.  I  hope  that  he  with- 
draws. 

Mr.  McLendon.  I  had  the  same  business 
making  that  statement  as  Senator  Williams 
had  In  making  his. 

Imagine  that.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
a  scurrilous  document  like  this  has  been 
circulated,  coming  from  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  says,  as  an  employee,  that  he 
has  a  right  equal  to  that  of  a  Senator? 
I  say  that  not  because  Senators  as  indi- 
viduals are  better  than  anybody  else. 
They  are  not.  But  I  say  that  any  gov- 
ernment body,  be  it  a  court  or  a  legisla- 
tive body,  betrays  its  trust  if  it  tolerates 
such  insolence  and  disrespect. 

After  Mr.  McLendon  said.  "I  had  the 
same  business  making  that  statement  as 
Senator  Williams  had  in  making  his." 
the  following  occurred : 

Senator  Curtis.  You  have  not. 
Mr.  McLendon.  You  mean  as  a  Senator  he 
Is  absolutely  beyond  criticism  when  he  makes 
an  accusation  against  me? 

Senator  Curtis.  Not  at  all.  But  you  are 
an  employee  of  this  committee. 


Mr.  President,  McLendon  no  doubt  has 
had  a  long  and  enviable  record  as  a  trial 
attorney.  But  he  did  not  come  here  to 
undertake  to  find  all  the  facts.  He  did 
not  come  here  to  undertake  to  ascertain 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Early  in  the  investigation  the  plot  was 
revealed.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  asked  a  witness  a 
question.  The  u-itness  did  not  avail 
himself  of  any  legal,  constitutional,  or 
statutor:.'  ground  for  not  replying,  but 
he  objected  to  replying,  and  the  record 
shows  that  it  was  McLendon  who  got  into 
the  record,  and  instead  of  supporting  the 
Senator  in  his  right  to  ask  a  question, 
started  the  smothering  job  at  that  point. 

This  investigation  would  be  embar- 
rassing without  turning  down  the  ac- 
cusations of  John  Williams  and  without 
attempting  to  destroy  the  testimony  of 
Don  Reynolds. 

I  shall  read  from  Don  Reynolds'  affi- 
davit concerning  what  happened  in  con- 
nection with  the  staff.  The  affidavit  is 
dated  August  8.  1964.  It  is  found  in  the 
hearings  of  December  1,  1964.  Referring 
to  that  matter,  he  said  this : 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  have  provided  this  cooperation 
and  assistance.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  call  this  to  their  attention  and  ask  their 
assistance  In  getting  certain  documents; 
however,  after  my  offlclal  interview  with 
Major  McLendon  and  the  ex-FBI  agent  who 
tried  to  intimidate  me  in  his  questioning  I 
decided  otherwise.  For  example,  when  he 
asked  me  who  discussed  the  purchase  of 
television  advertising  space  with  me  and  I 
stated  that  Walter  Jenkins  and  Walter  Jenk- 
ins alone  had,  he,  the  interrogator,  there- 
upon threw  a  book  on  the  floor  and  in  a 
boisterous  manner  informed  me  that  I  did 
not  discuss  this  with  Walter  Jenkins,  that  I 
had  discussed  it  with  Bobby  Baker.  At  this 
point  I  became  somewhat  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss openly  anything  further,  knowing  that 
his  attitude  was  more  toward  defending  cer- 
tain people  than  toward  ascertaining  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  At  two  subsequent  ap- 
pearances before  the  Rules  Committee  I 
soon  learned  that  the  malority  of  that  com- 
mittee was  more  interested  in  discrediting 
me  as  a  person  and  as  a  witness  than  it  was 
in  developing  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  never  been 
denied  to  this  day.  The  investigator  has 
been  present  in  the  committee  room  all 
the  time.  The  taxpayers  have  been  pay- 
ing him  day  after  day.  The  committee 
hsis  had  open  sessions.  The  committee 
has  had  executive  sessions.  The  investi- 
gator has  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
i  deny  that  statement.  As  a  part  of  the 
plan  to  impress  upon  witnesses  that  they 
must  not  come  in  and  testify  against  the 
poUtically  powerful,  that  fit  of  anger 
was  shown.  A  book  was  thrown  on  the 
floor.   The  witness  was  told : 

No.  It  is  not  as  you  say  it  is.  It  was 
otherwise.    It  was  Bobby  Baker. 

Bobby  Baker  had  already  been  thrown 
to  the  wolves. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
concerning  the  lack  of  investigation. 
However,  I  shall  merely  go  into  one 
other  matter.  As  to  this  document  pre- 
pared by  the  majority  staff,  I  say  here 
and  now  that  I  repudiate  every  word  of 
it.  I  would  not  approve  of  it  at  all.  In- 
stead   of   John    Williams    withholding 
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facts,  it  has  been  the  other  way.  The 
facts  have  been  withheld  by  his  accusers. 

We  had  an  accounting  of  how  the  per- 
formance bond  on  the  Stadium  which 
was  being  built  was  not  only  arranged 
for  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  and 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  shared  in 
the  commission,  but  it  was  through  the 
diligent  work  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  tMr.  Williams]  that  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  bill  was  padded  by 
some  S35.000.  Just  where  that  money 
went,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  got  some  of  it. 
He  believes  that  perhaps  Bobby  Baker 
got  some  of  it.  He  thinks  that  the  po- 
litical campaign  committee  got  some  of 
the  money.  However,  I  do  know  that  Mr. 
McLendon  skirted  around  the  facts. 

I  shall  read  from  a  report  of  the  hear- 
ings. This  is  a  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings and  concerns  an  interrogation  of 
McQuaid  by  Mr.  McLendon.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Mr.  McLeneon.  Mr.  McQuaid,  were  you  In 
the  employment  of  McCloskey  Co..  In  the 
year 19S0? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Yes.  sir:  I  was. 

Mr.  McLendon.  When  did  you  terminate 
yor.r  enipicyment? 

Mr.  McQuMD.  December  31.  19G1. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Hov  long  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1961  had  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
cornp'tnv'' 

Mr.  McQiaid.  A  little  over  4  years. 

Mr.  McLendon.  In  what  capacity  were  you 
employed'  . 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Controller. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Confoller? 

Mr.  McQcAio.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McLendon.  V7hr\t  were  your  duties, 
geuerLAlly^ 

?.Ir.  McQuaid.  I  was  In  charge  of  the  nc- 
countinj;  tiep-irtment. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Did  you  have  overall  su- 
pervision of  the  entire  accounting  depart- 
ment during  that  time? 

Jlr.  McQuaid.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLeneon.  Exhibit  13.  appearing  on 
page  156.  part  2,  containing  the  testimony 
of  Don  B.  Reynolds,  on  December  1,  1964. 
It  is  in  evidence,  Mr.  McQuaid,  that  the  docu- 
ment was  received  by  McCloskey  &  Co.  and 
approved  by  Mr.  William  Stewart,  who  has 
testified  in  person,  and  then  a  stamp  was 
placed  on  it,  which  you  see  there  on  the 
exhibit,  giving  the  contract  number  and 
charge — I  guess  that  is  a  code  number,  Isn't 
It? 

Mr.  McQuAiD.  That  Is  a  charge  account 
code  number,  sir. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Charge  account  code  num- 
ber, with  the  word  "approved."  It  also  bears 
a  date — stamped  date — October  17,  1960.  isn't 
i-? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  I  suppose  it  shovUd  be  1960. 
It  Is  a  little 

r.Ir.  McLendo.v.  a  little  blurred. 

Mr.  McQcMD.  Blurred:  yes. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Do  you  have  any  recollec- 
tion that  this  particular  document  ever  came 
to  your  personal  attention  as  controller? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  No.  sir;  I  have  no  present 
recollection  of  ever  having  seen  this  docu- 
ment personally. 

Mr.  MCLendon.  In  connection  with  that, 
the  record  also  shows  exhibit  20.  which  ap- 
pears at  page  171  of  the  printed  record  you 
have  before  you.  It  was  a  check  of  Mc- 
Closkey &  Co.,  signed  by  T.  D.  McCloskey. 
dated  October  17,  1960,  In  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  the  Invoice  which  was  naarked 
'  E.xhiblt  18"— $109,205.60.  Do  you  have  any 
recollection  that  that  check  ever  came  to 
your  personal  attention? 

Mr,  ^cQuAiD.  No,  sir  I  do  not. 


Mr.  McLendon.  If  the  Invoice  and  the 
check,  as  appear  In  this  record,  had  come  to 
your  attention  with  a  stamp  on  the  bill  and 
the  information  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  ap- 
proved It,  what  would  have  been  the  method 
of  processing  it  through  your  records? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  I  am  sorry — what  would 
what? 

Mr.  McLendon.  I  say  If  this  Invoice  had 
come  to  your  attention,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  approval,  and  the  Information  that  Mr. 
Stewart  had  approved  it.  and  then  you  found 
the  check  which  corresponded  to  the  bill, 
what  would  have  been  the  process  by  which 
these  documents  would  have  been  handled  In 
your  accounting^ 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Well,  I  would  say  Just  about 
the  way  they  apparently  had  been  handled 
here.  They  would  have  been  processed  and 
charged  into  the  particular  Job,  which  is  this 
403.  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  and 
set  up  for  payment  at  the  appropriate  time. 
The  bin  is  stamped  "Paid,  October  17,  1960," 
and  that  is  the  date  of  the  check  that  paid 
it.    It  seems  to  be  all  in  order. 

Mr.  McLendon.  If  anyone  had  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  at  that  time,  or  raised 
a  question — whether  it  was  a  fact  or  not — 
that  maybe  thla  bill  for  insurance  would  be 
paid  tv,icc,  what  would  you  have  done  then? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  That  it  would  be  paid  twice? 

Mr.  McLendon.  Yes. 

Mr.  McQuaid.  I  would  do  v/hat  I  could 

Mr.  McLendon.  That  this  check  would  be 
a  duplicate  payment — would  constitute  a 
duplicate  payment.  What  would  you  have 
done? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  I  would  try  to  stop  It. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Sir? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  I  would  have  tried  to  stop 
the  duplicate  payment. 

Mr.  McLendon.  You  would  have  stopped 
it,  woxildn't  you? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  I  could  not  stop  the  pay- 
ment, because  I  did  not  Initiate  the  payment. 
But  I  would  try  to  stop  it  by  bringing  It  to 
the  attention  of  tho.se  who  would  pay  it. 

Mr.  McLendon.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  face- 
tious. What  I  mean  Is  that  as  controller  you 
would  not  have  stood  by  and  see  It  paid 
twice,  without  doing  something  about  it. 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Not  deliberately;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McLendon.  But  it  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly regular.  Is  It  true  It  was  processed  in 
all  your  records? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Yes. 

r.Ir.  McLendon.  And  would  finally  be 
treated  as  an  expense  item  In  computation 
of  income  tax? 

Mr.  McQtiAiD.  It  wound  up  in  the  proper 
slot  In  accordance  with  this  coding,  in  our 
records. 

Mr.  McLendon.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  President,  he  ended  his  interroga- 
tion. That  is  all  the  committee  would 
have  had  except  that  I  proceeded  to  ask 
the  following  questions: 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Curtis? 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
made  reference  to  the  coding.  What  does 
that  code  show  on  this  bill  shown  on  page 
156? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  It  shows  C-403,  which  In- 
dicates the  contract  ntimber  assigned  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Job,  and  a 
subcoding,  32. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  does  the  32  mean? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Which  indicates  the  bond 
costs  on  that  Job. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  bond  costs? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Was  the  whole  amount 
charged  to  bond  costs? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Because  that  Is  the  coding 
on  It. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  put  that  coding  on 
It? 


Mr.  McQuaid.  The  accounts  payable  clerk 
I  would  assume. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  did? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Well,  the  handwriting  is  fa. 
miliar  to  me,  but  I  would  only  be  guessing 

Senator  Curtis.  Whose  handwriting  is  ui 

Mr.  McQuaid.  It  looks  like  the  accounu 
payable  clerk. 

Senator  Curtis.  His  name? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  It  was  a  she. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  was  her  name? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Miss  McCloskey. 

Senator  Curtis.  Miss  McCloskey? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Miss  Agnes  McCloskey. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  Is  she? 

Mr.  McQuAiD.  The  accounts  payable  clerk 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  she  related  to  the  man^ 
agement  of  the  company? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  know 
Just  by  what  degree  of  relationship. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  her  code  directed 
that  to  be  charged  as  all  performance  bond? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  Yes,  sir.  The  code  of  ac- 
count for  that  Job 

Senator  Curtis.  What  was  the  term  there 
"general  liability,"  on  the  bill  for? 

Mr.   McQuaid.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Curtis.  What  does  the  term  "gen- 
eral liability"  mean  there? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Curtis.  Now,  accompanied  with 
that,  up  above  It.  Is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey from  Don  Reynolds  that  says,  "En- 
closed is  Invoice  as  agreed."  Were  you  pres- 
ent when  Mr.  Reynolds  testified? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Have  you  read  his  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  McQuaid.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Well,  he  has  testified  that 
he  made  out  this  bill  as  directed  by  the 
McCloskey  Co. 

Mr.  McLendon.  No. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  think  that  is  his  testi- 
mony. It  may  be  disputed,  but  I  think  that 
is  his  testimony. 

Mr.  McLendon.  I  think  he  made  It  out  ac- 
cording to  the  Instructions  of  Baker. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
But.  at  any  rate,  he  got  Instructions,  and 
Miss  Agnes  McCloskey  put  a  code  on  there 
that  it  was  all  to  be  charged  to  bond. 

Mr.  McQuAiD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken 
so  long  to  read  this,  but  the  point  is  this: 

Some  writings  were  submitted  to  indi- 
cate that  tlie  money  was  to  be  charged 
for  some  general  liability  insurance, 
when  the  facts  showed  that  it  was 
charged  to  the  bond.  It  was  an  overpay- 
ment of  the  bond.  I  did  not  learn  until 
after  the  hearings  that  Mr.  McLendon 
had  prior  thereto  had  the  McCloskey 
witnesses  in  the  room,  including  Agnes 
McCloskey,  and  none  of  that  was  brought 
out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  [Mr.  Jordan], 
is  now  present.  I  want  to  yield  to  him 
before  proceeding  with  this  discussion, 
then  I  shall  yield  to  any  other  Senator. 
I  would  like  him  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  line  with  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  yield  to  Senators  or  that  I 
may  resume  this  discussion  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDE^^T  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  I  can  have  his  attention  for  a 
moment. 

I  direct  an  inquii-y  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  J  who  is  now 
in  attendance  at  this  session  today.  I 
want  him  to  tell  me  now  what  the  spe- 
cific charges  or  criticisms  he  may  have 
about  me  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
as  far  as  his  committee  is  concerned. 
What  criticisms  or  charges  has  he  made 
or  wish  to  make?  Does  he  support  or 
repudiate  the  so-called  McLendon  re- 
port? 

In  line  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  any  observations  or 
for  any  criticisms  or  charges  he  may  wish 
to  make.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  it  may 
be  that  these  charges  or  proposed  charges 
by  the  counsel  are  not  in  agreement  with 
his  thoughts,  and  in  that  event  he  can 
repudiate  them;  or  if  they  are  not  re- 
pudiated the  chairman  can  repeat  and 
substantiate  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  All  I  ask  is  that  if  he  has  any 
criticism  of  my  part  in  this  investigation 
he  speak  out  in  my  presence  here  today. 

Mr.  LOXG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order.  The  Senator  can 
yield  only  for  a  Senator  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  only  trying  to  expedite 
this  discussion.  I  say  to  the  majority 
Members  and  the  majority  whip  that  I 
realize  how  a  steamroller  can  operate. 
Sometimes,  though,  where  I  come  from, 
a  little  monkey  wrench  thrown  into  this 
steamroller  oftimes  causes  it  to  take  a 
much  longer  time.  I  am  not  in  the  mood 
today  to  be  run  over.  I  am  trying  to  con- 
duct this  operation  properly,  but  I  am 
determined  to  get  answers,  and  if  there 
are  charges  which  are  to  be  made  they 
should  be  made  in  my  presence  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position 
of  reading  newspapers  and  articles  about 
so-called  reports  questioning  my  charac- 
ter while  the  charges  are  attributed  to 
a  staff  member.  If  the  chairman  agrees 
with  this  report  he  can  say  so  as  spokes- 
man for  the  majority.  If  this  staff  mem- 
ber is  spokesman  for  a  majority  of  the 
committee  why  not  say  so.  If  he  is  not 
then  the  report  should  be  repudiated.  I 
have  served  on  committees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  and  he  recognizes 
the  propriety  of  this  action.  In  all  fair- 
ness, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  state 
whether  this  alleged  report  represents 
his  conclusions,  and  if  they  are  his  con- 
clusioris  he  should  state  that  in  my  pres- 
ence so  that  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  may  know  what  the  trouble  is. 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, speak  up  and  either  defend  or  re- 
pudiate his  own  committee  report. 

Can  it  be  that  he  is  afraid  to  make 
these  charges  in  his  own  name? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  in  the 
Chamber;  I  want  to  hear  from  him  first. 
I  had  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  him 
for  either  a  question  or  any  statement 
he  might  wish  to  make. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una  this  question — Does  he  repudiate  or 
reject  these  allegations?  I  am  only  car- 
rying out  the  request  I  made  yesterday 
wherein  I  promised  to  yield  to  him  for 
a  comment  or  statement  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
had  24-hours  notice.  The  report  has 
been  in  his  possession  for  4  weeks.  Why 
does  he  not  rise  and  speak?  Let  him 
either  repudiate  or  defend  the  allega- 
tions in  his  o'WTi  name. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  right  to  interi'ogate  a  Senator? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  Senator  does  not  have  a  right 
to  interrogate  another  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  but 
I  can  yield  to  him  for  an  answer  under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement.  Of 
course  if  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina does  not  wish  to  say  anything  I 
cannot  force  him.  I  will  say  this.  I  will 
draw  my  own  conclusion  from  his  failure 
to  speak.  If  there  were  any  member  of 
the  staff  of  one  of  my  committees  who 
made  any  statement  attributing  them  to 
me,  I  would  either  repudiate  or  accept 
them.    I  would  not  dodge  the  issue. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
protection  of  the  rights  of  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  for  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  that  protection.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  Chair.  It 
is  my  understanding  the  Senator  asked 
and  received  today  unanimous  consent, 
again  in  line  with  permission  he  received 
yesterday,  which  he  assumed  earlier  to- 
day, and  that  permission  was  granted 
to  him — namely,  that  he  might  yield  to 
any  other  Senator  either  for  questions 
or  statements,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  mov- 
ing force  which  might  affect  the  right 
of  the  Senator  to  continue  to  hold  the 
floor  without  regard  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  clear,  I  ask 
the  Chair  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  may  yield 
for  either  a  question  or  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  propounded  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  that  he  might 
yield  for  a  statement  or  questions,  and 


that    unanimous-consent    request    was 

granted. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  ask  a  further 
question?  If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
addresses  a  statement  v/hich  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  free  to  answer, 
whether  the  other  Senator  either  refuses 
to  answer  or  answers,  in  either  event 
does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  does  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor.  The  Senator  has  no  right 
to  interrogate  or  propound  an  inquiry  to 
another  Senator  who  has  not  the  floor 
except  by  unanimous  consent  to  do  it, 
and  the  Senator  !rom  Delaware  has  not 
received  unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
ask  it  and  I  do  not  want  it.  My  request 
is  very  clear.  I  read  that  request  made 
yesterday.     I  said,   "I   ask   unanimous 

consent " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  not  speaking  on 
the  unanimous  consent  he  obtained  yes- 
terday. The  Senator  yielded  the  floor  on 
that  request.  He  was  recognized  today 
and  requested  unanimous  consent  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that,  but  the  consent  for  today 
is  the  same  as  the  consent  I  had  yester- 
day. It  was  a  request  to  yield  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  either  for  ques- 
tions or  comments  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

I  asked  that  yesterday  and  repeat  it 
today.  I  made  this  statement  yesterday 
also  which  is  the  reason  I  expected  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] to  answer  or  reject  the  report.  Yes- 
terday's statement  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  now  request  both  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  to  notify 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  that  they  are  invited  to  be 
present  when  I  speak  In  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
The  newspaper  articles  which  I  have  placed 
In  the  Record  refer  to  charges  made  by  a 
man  who  represents  himself  as  the  "spokes- 
man" for  the  majority  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee.  Upon  obtaining  rec- 
ognition tomorrow  I  shall  promptly  yield 
to  members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  begin- 
ning with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  thereby  give  to  each  member  an  oppor- 
tunity either  to  repudiate  this  self-described 
"spokesman"  or  to  repeat  in  my  presence  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  full  Senate  any  chargss 
or  criticisms  that  they  care  to  make  In  con- 
nection with  tlie  part  which  I  have  taken 
in  trying  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  dls- 
clostire  of  any  improprieties  involving  either 
employees  or  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  one  who  has  tried,  notwithstanding  nu- 
merous rebuffs  and  insults,  to  cpoperate  with 
this  committee  and  to  keep  this  investigation 
on  the  proper  track  I  do  not  Intend  that 
these  charges  by  innuendo  go  unchallenged. 
In  conclusion,  I  assure  each  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  that  as  I  yield  to  them  to- 
morrow I  shall  do  so  without  any  Interrup- 
tion and  without  any  limitation  as  to  time 
that  they  may  desire  to  outline  fully  any 
charges  they  wish  to  make,  following  which 
they  will  be  answered — and  I  can  assin-e  them 
they  will  be  answered. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  assure  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  will  be  answered.  That 
is  why  I  am  here  today. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  wish  to  know: 
Is  the  self -proclaimed  spokesman  speak- 
ing for  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 
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Are  those  his  views? 

If  they  are  his  views  upon  what  does 
he  base  the  charges?  That  is  all  I  am 
asking. 

If  they  are  his  views  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  chairman  say  so.  If  they  are 
not  I  should  like  to  hear  him  repudiate 
them. 

I  offer  again  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  recognize  that 
he  does  not  have  to  speak  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  do  so.  That  is  his  right.  I  real- 
ize that  very  well,  but  I  can  offer  to  yield 
to  him  if  he  wishes  to  make  any  charges. 
I  hope  that  he  will  tell  the  Senate  that 
either  these  are  not  his  views  or  if  they 
are  his  views,  to  outline  where  I  have 
done  wrong.  I  believe  that  he  should 
explain  why  I  should  be  condemned  in 
the  eyes  not  only  of  the  Senate  but  also 
of  the  country  if  this  alleged  report  does 
represent  his  personal  vievvs.  If  the  staff 
member  has  no  such  authority  then  he 
should  repudiate  the  allegations.  He 
should  be  a  man  and  speak  up. 

All  I  am  asking  is  to  find  out  just  what 
the  so-called  criticism  is  and  if  this  is 
criticism  by  the  committee. 

I  notice  that  the  chairman  has  just 
risen  from  his  seat.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  might  wish  to  repudiate  the 
charges  or  to  outline  them. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  under  the  same 
unanimous  consent  agreement. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  proper  time,  when  I  ob- 
tain the  floor  in  my  own  right,  I  shall 
speak.  Until  that  time,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  engage  in  further  colloquy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  that 
all  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
to  say  at  this  time? 

Is  he  not  man  enough  to  retract  the 
charges  or  else  repeat  them  in  my 
presence? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  because  to  me 
silence  from  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  speaks  louder  than  words. 

However.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  but  before  I  yield 
the  floor  or  yield  to  other  Senators  first 
I  announce  that  I  will  not  proceed  with 
my  intended  remarks  beyond  yielding  to 
views  other  Senators  may  wish  to  ex- 
press. 

I  came  here  ready  for  a  real  discussion, 
but  the  opposition  disappeared. 

Mr.  President,  new  I  have  nothing  to 
defend;  no  one  makes  any  charges. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would 
have  happened  if  Edgar  Bergen  had 
been  elected  to  the  Senate. 

This  is  not  intended  as  any  reflection 
on  Mr.  Bergen  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
respect,  but  somehow  this  afternoon  I 
keep  thinking  of  him. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  difiBcult  to  discuss  the  allegations 
which  have  been  made  in  the  draft 
report 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  report. 


Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
discuss  the  details  of  statements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  draft  report  until 
it  is  released.  The  draft  report  pre- 
pared by  the  majority  staff  was  circu- 
lated to  the  members  of  the  committee 
several  weeks  ago.  A  copy  was  sent  to 
me,  and  I  have  read  it.  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  in  their  column,  and 
Paul  Hope  in  his  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  and  perhaps  others, 
have  commented  on  the  report,  inviting 
attention  to  the  allegations  made  in  the 
report  about  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1. 

The  report  has  not  been  considered  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  assume  the 
committee  will  take  it  up  tomorrow.  It 
does  not  represent  my  judgment,  and  I 
am  certain  that  it  does  not  represent  the 
judgment  of  the  minority.  I  do  not  wish 
to  read  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  about  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  I  have  not  given  anyone  my  copy  of 
the  report.  Yesterday,  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  had  made  his  state- 
ment I  told  him  that  he  could  read  what 
the  report  said  about  him  and  I  would 
take  that  responsibility,  inasmuch  as 
some  in  the  press  had  been  able  to  secure 
the  report.  However,  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  it.  He  said  that  he  would  wait  until 
it  had  been  made  public. 

It  is  my  judgment,  from  reading  the 
report,  that  it  is  critical  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

He  is  not  charged  directly  with  any 
wrongdoing,  but  anyone  reading  the  en- 
tire report  would  infer  that  the  Senator 
had  made  charges  which  were  either 
erroneous  or  loosely  drawn. 

In  the  same  way  it  implies  that  the 
Senator  withheld  from  the  committee 
information  about  Mr.  McCloskey.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  correct.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  July  27  of  last  year  and  in- 
vited the  committee's  attention  to  cer- 
tain information,  and  later  added  to  that 
information  by  placing  in  the  Record 
copies  of  the  documents  which  were  a 
part  of  that  transaction. 

He  stated  at  the  time  that  he  did  not 
have  the  information  when  the  first  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  filed  with  the 
Senate. 

It  also  implies  that,  as  other  wit- 
nesses— Reynolds  and  others — would 
bring  information  to  him,  but  would  not 
come  before  the  committee,  that  if  the 
Senator  had  urged  them  to  testify  they 
would  have  done  so. 

So  I  must  say  that  from  reading  the 
whole  report,  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  saying  that  it  reflects  upon 
him. 

I  do  not  have  to  defend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  He  needs  no  defense. 
The  record  of  the  investigation  shows 
that  it  was  battomed  upon  his  work. 

The  chronology  of  the  investigation 
indicates  that  on  every  critical  point  it 
was  the  Senator  from  Delaware  who  took 
effective  action. 

On  October  1,  1963,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  introduced  the  resolution 
which  initiated  the  investigation. 

October  29,  1963,  he  came  before  the 
committee  and  laid  the  background,  by 


his  testimony,  for  the  first  work  of  the 
committee. 

Later,  it  was  his  evidence  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  which  caused  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  to  reverse  its  prior 
action  in  closing  the  investigation  and 
to  initiate  the  investigation  once  more. 

I  was  present  on  the  day  when  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  tMr.  Williams] 
came  before  the  committee,  on  December 
3,  when  the  argument  occurred  between 
him  and  counsel  regarding  a  conversa- 
tion which,  as  I  remember,  had  been  held 
in  Mr.  McLendon's  office. 

The  report  states  that  all  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
with  the  committee  was  placed  into  the 
committee's  records.  He  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  help.  If  the  draft  re- 
port should  be  adopted — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be,  and  it  certainly  will 
not  be  adopted  with  my  vote — it  will  re- 
flect upon  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
and  unfairly.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  not  adopt  this  course  of  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  My  comments  will  be  brief. 
I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  is  now  in  the  Chamber. 
He  is  another  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  would 
like,  therefore,  to  extend  him  the  same 
opportunity  that  I  extended  to  other 
members  of  the  committee.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  he  is  in  agreement  with 
counsel  for  the  committee  on  the 
allegations  in  this  report.  If  he  is  he 
has  a  responsibility  to  say  so  and  to  spell 
out  his  charges.  I  want  to  ask  him  this 
question,  and  I  have  a  right  to  an  answer. 
I  therefore  ask  him  the  same  question 
that  I  asked  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  want  to  know  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  agrees  with  this  criti- 
cism. If  so,  he  should  stand  up  and 
present  his  complaints.  Let  us  get  the 
argument  in  the  open  and  find  out  what 
it  is  all  about.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 
I  do  not  like  this  backhanded  criticism 
from  someone  who  claims  to  be  a  spokes- 
man for  the  committee  and  then  see  the 
members  of  the  committee  all  run  away 
when  challenged. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  made  one  statement  which  was 
not  exactly  correct,  although  I  can  un- 
derstand how  he  thinks  it  is  correct.  He 
has  a  right  to  believe  that  all  the  cor- 
respondence, information,  and  sugges- 
tions that  I  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  of- 
ficial document  of  the  committee.  At 
the  time  I  was  walking  out  of  the  com- 
mittee room  I  made  that  request,  and 
it  was  agreed  to.  However,  all  the  cor- 
respondence was  not  printed,  and  some 
of  the  omissions  are  significant.  If  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  interested— 
and  I  know  he  is — I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
him  some  of  that  which  was  not  printed. 
Who  withheld  that  information?  It 
may  have  been  an  accident,  and  it  Is 
possible  that  some  of  it  was  lost.  How- 
ever, not  all  of  the  correspondence  was 
printed. 

I  now  offer  again,  in  the  most  cour- 
teous terms,  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
fMr.  Cannon],  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, an  opportunity  to  make  any  charges 
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or  criticism  that  he  wishes  to  make.  I 
Jield  him  all  the  time  he  needs  for  that 
n  iroose  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
Ke  supports  those  charges.  Does  he  be- 
Seve  the  charges  and  criticisms  that 
iere  made?  I  yield  him  all  the  tune  he 
npeds  to  make  his  reply.  Let  us  bring 
Ms  issue  out  into  the  open.  I  promise 
him  there  will  be  no  interruptions. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  not  at  my  request.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  entirely  in- 
aDDropriate  for  me  to  comment  on  press 
accounts.  The  Senator  refers  to  press 
accounts,  not  to  the  official  action  of  the 
committee.  The  Senator  well  knows 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration has  not  considered  this 
matter  officially.  It  has  set  a  meeting 
tomorrow  for  that  purpose.  Therefore 
I  would  deem  it  entirely  inappropriate  to 
comment  on  something  that  might  never 
take  place  or  that  might  not  be  consid- 
ered in  full  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  re- 
port has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  committee  for  at 
least  4  weeks.  Surely  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  being  the  student  he  is,  has  read 
it  Not  only  has  the  report  been  quoted 
in  the  press,  but  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
have  confirmed  that  the  suggested  re- 
port carries  charges  that  I  have  been 
negligent  in  making  matters  available  to 
the  committee,  or  that  I  have  perhaps 
withheld  information,  or  have  made  un- 
truthful statements,  or  have  been  unco- 
operative. 

Without  repeating  these  statements  m 
the  report  the  Senator  from  Nevada  can 
state  whether  he  has  any  charges  to 
make  against  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
or  any  criticism  to  make  against  him.  I 
am  not  asking  him  to  comment  on  the 
report  but  to  comment  only,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  based  on  his  own 
knowledge,  on  the  question  of  whether 
he  has  any  complaint  to  make  about  me. 
All  I  am  asking  him  is  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  again  that  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  entirely  inappropriate 
to  comment  on  allegations  supposedly 
made  in  a  contemplated  report  before 
the  matter  has  been  considered  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  do  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from'  Nevada  has  delegated  to  some- 
one in  the  committee  the  right  to  make 
up  his  own  mind.    It  would  seem  to  me 
that  he  should  know  himself.    In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  comment  by  him  I  can  only 
say  that  such  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.    I  have  always  said  that  where 
I  come  from,  whenever  a  man  has  any 
charges  to  make  against  anyone,  if  he  is 
confronted  by  that  man  he  either  repeats 
those  charges  to  the  man's  face  or  it  is 
agreed  they  have  very  little  substance. 
Is  the  Senator  making  any  charges?    I 
would  at  least  like  to  know — and  in  all 
fairness  I  have  a  right  to  know— how  he 
feels  in  his  own  mind.     Such  charges 
have  been  made  in  his  name.    Can  he 
back  them  up,  or  does  he  reject  them? 


Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  any  charges  to  make,  they 
certainly  will  not  be  made  in  secret,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  be 
well  aware  of  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  hope 
so.  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  make  these  charges 
in  my  presence.     Hearings  have  been 
going  on  for  a  year,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  Senators  would  be  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  whether  there  is  any  criticism 
or  not.    Does  the  Senator  know  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  I  have  improp- 
erly withheld  information  from  the  com- 
mittee.   If  that  is  the  charge,  it  should 
be  stated.    I  have  said  before— and  I  will 
say  it  again— that  I  regret  the  fact  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  develop  informa- 
tion fast  enough  for  the  committee.   I  do 
not  have  any  committee  staff.    Except 
for  one  young  lady  and  what  help  I  had 
from  other  members  of  my  staff.  I  did 
the  work  alone.    I  have  had  to  pay  other 
expenses  out  of  my  own  pocket.    I  sup- 
pose that  I  should  have  been  able  to  do 
better,  knowing  how  little  the  commit- 
tee was  doing.    I  will  accept  criticism  on 
that  grovmd.    I  do  not  blame  anyone  for 
criticizing  me  on  that  point  although  the 
criticism  does  seem  in  poor  taste  coming 
from  members  of  a  committee  that  had  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  finance 
their  investigation.    I  was  spending  my 
own  money  on  the  investigations.    Per- 
haps I  should  have  done  better,  I  know, 
but  I  hope  Senators  will  not  be  too  harsh 
in  their  criticism  of  me,  especially  after 
examining  the  results  of  the  whitewash 
attempt  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, a  member  of  the  committee. 
'  Mr    SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.    The  Senate 
and  the  country  are  now  observing  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  kind  of  treatment  which 
the  minority  has  been  enduring  within 
the  confines  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Committee  counsel  and  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  had  many 
suggestions  made  to  them  by  the  mi- 
nority as  to  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
vestigation, as  to  the  calling  of  needed 
witnesses,  and  as  to  following  up  certain 
leads. 

At  times  the  majority  or  its  counsel 
were  good  enough  to  deign  to  make  some 
comment  or  to  disagree.  On  other  oc- 
casions we  at  least  felt  there  was  happen- 
ing in  committee  what  has  happened 
on  the  floor,  and  that  our  efforts  to  get 
at  the  truth  were  simply  treated  with 
dignified  silence  or  generalities. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  disagree  entirely 
with  counsel  for  the  committee,  when  he 
has  exhibited  over  a  period  of  time  con- 
siderable resentment  and  testiness  at  the 
appearances  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. Counsel,  according  to  reports  in 
the  press,  wears  another  hat,  that  of 
spokesman  for  the  committee,  even 
though  he  is  no  spokesman  of  mine. 

He  was  the  person  who  advised  the 
committee  that  all  the  evidence  which 


could  be  had  was  had,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  call  any  other  witnesses,  and 
that  the  committee  could  finish  its  re- 
port. The  committee  handed  in  what 
may  be  laughingly  referred  to  as  its  first 
final  report. 

Subsequently,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  embarrassed  counsel  and  per- 
haps others  by  bringing  in  additional  evi- 
dence, which  evidence  was  equally  avail- 
able to  the  $250,000  expense  account  and 
salary  list  of  the  committee. 

Naturally  the  committee  s  counsel  did 
resent — and  in  the  committee  showed 
considerable  resentment — what  I  am 
afraid  he  regards  as  the  interference  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware.  The 
colloquy  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  has  referred  did 
take  place. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  2  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr  Dirksen]  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended  (No.  124) ,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen].       

INVESTIGATION      OF      ROBERT      G. 
BAKER  BY   THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES    AND    ADMINISTRATION- 
PERSONAL   STATEMENT   BY   SEN- 
ATOR   WILLIAMS    OF    DELAWARE 
Mr.   SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  unfinished  business  with  which  I 
wish  to  proceed,  if  I  can  recollect  my 
scattered  thoughts. 

About  a  month  ago  the  committee  once 
again  presented  what  was  laughingly  re- 
garded as  a  final  report,  in  the  drafting 
of  which  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  had  no  part.    There  had  been 
general  discussion  of  what  the  report 
would  contain.    I  preserved  the  security 
of  that  report;  it  has  not  been  shown. 
I  have  not  shown  either  the  first  final  or 
the   second  final— no,   this  is  not  the 
first — the  second  t>r  third  final  draft — I 
am  wrong  again.    I  become  a  little  con- 
fused.    The  first  and  second  so-called 
final  drafts  of  the  committee's  now  final 
report  have  remained  in  my  office.   Their 
contents  have  not  been  given  to  anyone 
else,  and  they  have  not  been  made  avail- 
able.    I  am  assured  by  the  other  two 
members  of  the  minority  that  that  is  the 
situation. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  of  the  two  final 
drafts  of  the  new  final  report  was  leaked 
to  the  press,  and  a  newspaperman  called 
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me  and  asked  me  to  comment  on  it.  I 
refused  to  do  so.  He  said  that  he  had 
the  entire  report  before  him. 

Tl-jat  report  was  followed  by  a  press 
release   of   substantial    portions   of   the 
report.    Every  Senator  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  derogatory  com- 
ment or  comments  against  the  senior 
Senator    from    Delaware.      The    senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  trying  in  every 
way  he  knows  how  to  appeal  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  to  do  what  he  feels 
is  the  natural  thing.    They  should  either 
accept  or  disavow  the  report  which  they 
prepared  or  their  counsel  and  staff  pre- 
pared, which  they  know  all  about  and 
which  the  minority  knows  all  about.    If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  that  report  will  be 
submitted  to  us  tomorrow,  and  we  shall 
be  given  the  usual  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it.    The  vote  will  probabl  ybe  6-to-3. 
as  usual.    I  believe  that  is  a  safe  predic- 
tion.   The  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know  that  tomorrow  they  will 
have  to  continue  to  impugn  what  the 
staff  has  started  to  impugn,  which  is  the 
Integrity   of   the   senior   Senator    from 
Delaware,  by  saying  in  effect  that  he  has 
not  told  the  truth,  but  more,  in  effect, 
by  saying  that  information  they  have  is 
contrary  to  information  in  the  possession 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  or 
information  which  the  senior  Senator 
has  given  to  the  press.    They  have  the 
right  to  deny  that  inference  today.    They 
have  the  right  to  say  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  "We  do  not  impugn 
your  motive.    We  will  strike  out  of  the 
draft  this  character  assassination,  who- 
ever prepared  the  report. "• 

I  shall  give  them  the  opportunity 
again,  since  it  has  not  been  accepted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  shall  move  to 
strike  that  language  from  the  draft  of 
the  report,  unless  the  majority,  with  be- 
lated wisdom  or  strong  advice  from  other 
quarters,  decides  to  excise  those  charges, 
which  I  personally  regard  as  a  disgrace- 
ful thing  to  utter  in  a  report. 

EveiTone  knows  they  are  now  in  the 
report.    The   report  has   been  released 
without   permission   of   anyone   that   I 
know  of.    If  the  language  is  still  in  the 
report  tomorrow,  I  shall  move  to  strike 
it  out.     Then,  following  that  session,  I 
shall  state  how  the  vote  went.    I  shall 
state  whether  or  not  the  majority  of  the 
committee  votes  to  stike  out  this  das- 
tardly assault  on  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  honored  Members  of  the 
Senate,  or  whether  it  chooses  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  minority,  over  the 
Senate,  over  the  country,  and  leave  in 
there,  by  another  6-to-3  vote,  a  state- 
ment of  which  it  should  be  thoroucrhly 
ashamed.    I  shall  atrain  give  them  an  op- 
portunity, either  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  committee  tomorrow,  to  rectify 
the  wrong  which  they  have  done,  be- 
cause no  attack  on  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  hold  water. 

The  committee  is  again  planning  to  try 
Reynolds,  whom  they  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  accuse  of  mental  instability  merely 
because  they  do  not  like  his  testimony. 
It  was  unpleasant,  it  was  contradictory, 
but  it  does  not  warrant  a  charge  of  men- 
tal Instability.  Therefore  they  have  ex- 
pressed a  dislike  and  disapproval  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 


Tomorrow  they  can  do  justice  to  the 
Senate  and  to  themselves  by  striking  out 
that  reference,  or  they  can  refuse  to 
strike  it  out.  Then  I  promise  to  bring 
the  matter  again  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  shall  see  if  we  can  obtain 
justice  here. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration wish  to  have  anything  to  say  I 
shall  say  again  that  one  can  interpret 
their  silence  as  speaking  louder  than 
words.  Yesterday  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  notified  to  be  present  today. 
I  wished  to  clear  up  the  question  beyond 
any  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  what  criti- 
cism they  care  to  make.  It  has  disturbed 
me  considerably. 

Before  I  close — and  I  see  no  reason  to 
pursue  the  subject  further— I  should  like 
to  say  that  with  the  majority  members 
of  the  committee  backing  down  there  is 
nothing  to  defend.  No  one  has  dared 
make  any  allegations. 

I  thank  the  leaders,  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  for  their 
cooperation  yesterday  and  again  today 
in  making  it  possible  for  me  to  bring  the 
question  to  a  showdown.  It  is  not  their 
fault  that  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  appear. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Peil]  for  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  and  at  least 
•stating  that  so  far  as  he  as  one  member 
of  the  majority  is  concerned,  he  has  no 
charges.  I  appreciate  that  statement. 
I  wish  that  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  men  enough  to  do  the 
same  thing  or  if  they  had  charges  or 
criticisms,  to  stand  up  and  make  them. 
I  regretted  very  much  the  necessity  of 
delaying  the  Senate  business  today  to 
discuss  what  is  a  matter  of  a  personal 
nature,  but  the  subject  was  very  imoor- 
tant  to  me  personally. 

Mr.  President,  back  home  where  I 
come  from  a  mans  word  and  his  honor 
are  considered  to  be  all  that  he  has.  If 
his  word  is  no  good  we  consider  that  man 
untrustworthy  in  all  other  matters. 

I  remember  that  my  father  said 
•'Never  be  concerned  about  a  thief.  A 
thief  can  steal  your  worldly  goods.  But 
you  can  insure  them  or  work  to  recover 
them.  But  you  cannot  recover  your 
honor  once  your  honor  and  reputation 
are  lost." 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  called  for 
a  showdown  here  today.  If  they  felt 
I  had  done  something  wrong  or  that  I 
had  deliberately  withheld  from  the  com- 
mittee information  which  was  in  my 
possession  it  was  their  responsibility  to 
speak. 

It  is  true  that  the  charges  were  not  at- 
tribjited  to  any  individual  member  of  the 
commitee,  but  they  appeared  as  given 
by  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  their  spokes- 
man. That  is  the  reason  I  asked  com- 
mittee members  to  be  present  today  and 
to  speak  for  themselves.  A  statement 
was  made  by  a  man  who  referred  to  him- 
self as  a  spokesman  for  the  committee. 
Had  I  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  would  have  either  accepted  that  state- 
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ment  or  I  would  have  repudiated  it-  t 
would  not  have  run  away.  The  chair 
man  of  the  committee  and  some  othp'r 
members  of  the  committee  have  faE 
to  stand  up.  I  would  have  had  mor^ 
respect  for  them  had  they  repeated  th! 
charges  m  my  presence.  Had  it  been  in 
reverse  I  would  not  have  waited  for  thk 
day  but  would  have  either  repudiated 
the  charge  or  accepted  it  long  ago  Wp 
at  least  have  a  right  to  expect  a  Senator 
to  be  a  man. 


Mr.  President.  I  came  to  the  SenatP 
Chamber  today  to  give  these  men  a 
chance  to  present  their  charges  or  to 
criticize  me  personally  or  else  to  retract 
them.  Some  were  not  men  enough  even 
to  put  in  an  appearance;  others  dodged 
the  questions  and  remained  silent. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to 
Senators  that  in  coming  here  under  these 
circumstances  today  I  am  not  embar- 
rassed. Certainly  it  is  embarrassing  for 
a  Senator  to  have  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  for  an  opportunity 
to  defend  his  own  record  and  his  own 
honor,  especially  when  loose  charges  are 
made  by  men  who  run  when  challenged 
I  say  again  that  sometimes  silence 
speaks  louder  than  words.  The  question 
may  be  asked.  Why  do  more  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  not  speak  up  today 
m  my  defense?  The  reason  is  that  I 
asked  Members  of  the  Senate  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  not  to  make  the  issue  a  par- 
tisan issue,  but  I  do  appreciate  their  be- 
mg  here  in  such  large  numbers  and  their 
willingne-ss  to  support  me.  But  let  me 
fight  this  out  with  the  men  who  were 
suppo.sed  to  have  made  the  charges. 

Many  times  I  hpve  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  I  do  not  believe  that  ?]1 
good  men  are  on  one  side  of  the  'is'e. 
There  are  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  for  whom  I  have  as  high  regard 
as  I  have  for  any  man  on  the  Republican 
side.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue  before 
us  here  this  afternoon. 

My  father  was  a  Democrat,  and  I  was 
nroud  of  his  political  amiiation.  If  the 
Democratic  Party  had  not  drifted  so  far 
to  the  left  perhaps  I.  too,  would  have 
been  a  Democrat.  But  that  is  beside  the 
point.  We  are  not  discussing  political 
philosophies  here  today. 

We  must  always  remember,  when  we 
discuss  questions  of  wron-zdoing.  that 
there  have  been  instances  of  wrongdoing 
in  both  political  parties.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the  Teapot 
Dome  Scandal  took  place  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration.  As  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party  I  regret  that.  But 
I  would  resent  anyone  trying  to  use  that 
as  a  political  indictment  against  the 
character  and  reputation  of  all  other 
members  of  the  Republican  Party. 

There  have  been  other  instances  in 
which  I  have  criticized  activities  in  the 
Republican  as  well  as  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  was  the  first  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  criticize  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  some  of  the  instances  of 
wrongdoing  that  took  place  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

We  should  not  approach  these  ques- 
tions from  a  partisan  angle.  I  have  said 
before  that  there  are  many  Senators  on 
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the  situation.  I  reported  to  the  majority 
leader's  office  that  Friday  afternoon 
around  1 :  30  or  2  o'clock.  Present  at  the 
meeting  were  the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen];  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 

Ahnut  a  year  anu  u  xmx.  a^w.  co sell]  ,  and  also  the  former  Senator  from 

"^^w  first  went  to  his  office  to  discuss     Minnesota,  Mr.  Humphrey,  who  is  now 

SSn  "il^ors'^coi^cerning  Mr.  Baker's     the  Vice  Pre^sid_ent  of  ^the  United^ States, 

.ptivities     It  was  on  the  3d  day  of  Octo 

ber  1963.'  This  was  at  the  time  the  first 


both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  criticized 
in  a  nonpartisan  manner. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
whom  I  hold  a  higher  regard  than  the 
leader  who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the 

^^About  a  year  and" a  half  ago,  as  he  will 


sue-estion  of  Mr.  Baker's  wrongdoings 
came  to  our  attention.  That  developed 
irSn  a  suit  that  had  been  filed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  a  man  named 
Mr  Hill  who  had  charged  that  he  had 
been  paving  Mr.  Baker  $650  a  month  in 
cash  for  Baker's  assistance  in  helping 
to  set  a  vending  contract  in  a  Govern- 
ment plant.  He  charged  that  the  payoff 
had  been  raised  by  Bobby  Baker  to  $1,000 
a  month  and  th«t  when  he  refused  to 
meet  the  ante  he  lost  the  contract  and 
then  filed  suit. 

This  in  itself  was  a  serious  charge,  but 
soon  other  charges  began  to  appear, 

Th's  action  precipitated  the  disclosure 
of  information  about  other  instances  of 
wrongdoing. 

Prior  10  that  time,  as  one  member  cl 
the  Senate  working  v.ith  Mr.  Baker,  ^ 
had  no  idea  v;hal  was  taking  place.  I 
accept  my  re.sponsi'oility  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  for  iiot  knowing  what  was 
going  on.  While  Mr.  Baker  was  Sec- 
retary to  the  majority  he  was  elected  by 
a  vote  of  the  Senate.  I  could  have  op- 
j>osed  his  election,  but  I  saw  no  reason 
to  do  so.  I  know  now  that  my  confi- 
dence was  misplaced.  I  know  that  others 
feel  as  I  do. 

Nevertheless,  the  information  about 
the  lawsuit,  as  well  as  other  activities, 
came  to  mv  attention.  I  did  not  corne 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  my  in- 
formation, as  I  would  have  liad  a  right 
to  do.  I  went  to  the  majority  leader's 
office  and  asked  for  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  situation  with  him.  This 
took  place  on  Thursday,  October  3,  1963. 
At  that  time,  the  majority  leader  had 
scheduled  another  appointment.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  -vas  at  the  White 
House  or  elsewhere.  But  we  set  a  time 
for  ?.  meeting  on  the  following  afternoon, 
Friday,  in  his  office  around  1:30  or  2 
o'cloci:.    That  was  agreeable  to  me. 

In  the  meantime  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  we  get  in  touch  with  the 
minority  leader  and  have  both  leaders 
attend  the  meeting.  I  took  it  upon  my- 
self to  call  the  minority  leader.  I 
learned  that  he  was  out  of  the  city:  as  I 
recall  he  was  speaking  in  Vermont.  He 
said  that  he  would  return.  I  informed 
the  majority  leader  of  this,  and  on  Fri- 
day about  2  o'clock  I  was  at  the  majority 
leader's  ofiice. 

In  the  meantime,  either  at  the  request 
of  the  majority  leader  or  at  my  sugges- 
tion—I forget  which— I  took  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  contacting  Mr. 
Baker  and  inviting  him  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting.  At  the  same  time  I  was  to 
outline  to  him  in  advance  some  of  the 
allegations  that  were  being  made  so  that 
he  could  be  prepared  to  answer  them. 

Again,  Senators  will  not  find  one 
statement  anywhere  in  the  press  to  the 
effefft  that  I  was  remotely  interested  in 


a  man  for  whom  we  have  high  respect 

When  I  arrived  I  stated  that  I  had 
made  at  least  12  or  15  telephone  calls 
during  the  24 -hour  period  but  had  been 
unable  to  locate  Mr.  Baker.  I  said  I  had 
left  word  that  I  wanted  to  get  in  touch 
with  him,  but  I  had  been  unable  to  reach 
him.  He  did  not  call  back.  I  was  not  in 
a  position  to  say  for  sure  he  knew  about 
the  meeting,  although  I  had  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  he  knew  about  it. 
So  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we 
might  just  as  well  recess  the  meeting, 
and  the  majority  leader  said  that  he 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  try  to 
locate  Mr.  Baker.  While  we  were  seated 
there  he  instructed  his  secretary  to  see  if 
she  could  locate  Mr.  Baker.  She  re- 
noited  that  she,  too,  was  unable  to  locate 
him 

The  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  I 
went  home  to  Delaware.  It  was  agreed 
bv  all,  at  my  suggestion,  that  we  make 
no  refeience  to  the  meeting  in  the  press 
and  that  we  should  try  not  to  let  the 
l^ress  learn  about  it.  We  believed  thct  it 
would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Baker  to  let  word 
go  out  that  we  had  tried  to  call  him  on 
the  carpet  at  a  meeting  of  the  leadership 
when  we  w-ere  :iot  sure  that  any  of  us 
could  personally  say  that  he  knew  of  the 
meeting.  While  we  thought  he  knew  we 
wanted  to  be  fair  to  him. 

When  I  reached  home  in  Delaware 
that  night,  between  7:30  and  8  o'clock. 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  the  ma- 
joritv  leader,  as  he  will  recall.  I  am  sure. 
He  said  that  in  the  meantime  he  had 
located  Mr.  Baker  and  had  advised  him 
of  the  reouest  for  an  interview  and  that 
a  meeting  was  set  for  the  following  Mon- 
dav  at  3  o'clock. 

The  majority  leader  said  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  me  to  return,  that  we 
could  be  away  on  Saturday. 

The  meeting  had  been  set  for  3  o'clock 
on  Monday  in  the  majority  leader's  of- 
fice.   A  few  articles  critical  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  appeared  in  the  press  be- 
cause he  had  given  the  impression  that 
there  had  not  been  a  Friday  meeting. 
He  was  correct:  there  had  been  no  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Baker.     Technically,  we 
had  had  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  but 
I   accept   equal  responsibility   for   that 
impression.     I     respect     the     majority 
leader  even  more  for  taking  that  criti- 
cism upon  himself  rather  than  letting 
word  go  out  which  could  have  resulted 
in  unfair  criticism  of  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  before  he  had  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself.    In  fact, 
I.  too,  told  the  press  that  there  had  been 
no  meeting  with  Baker,  which  was  true. 
On  Monday  at  3  o'clock,  the  time  at 
which    the    meeting    was    scheduled.    I 
went  to  Senator  Dirksen's  office  as  I  had 
been  advised.    Shortly  after,  we  received 
a  call  from  the  majority  leader  that  he 
might  be  delayed  for  a  few  minutes. 
Later  when  he  arrived,  as  I  recall,  he  was 


accompanied  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  He  said  that 
Mr.  Baker  had  tendered  his  resignation 
rather  than  meet  with  us.  The  majority 
leader  issued  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

I  know  that  the  majority  leader  was 
hurt  by  this.  He,  too,  thought  some- 
thing of  Baker.  I  respect  him  for  it. 
I  deeply  regretted  what  had  happened. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  such  a  thing 
happen  to  any  man,  I  do  not  care  who  or 
where  he  is.  Anyway,  we  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  what  had  occurred  and 
agreed  that  something  would  have  to  be 
done,  but  we  said,  "Let  us  think  it  over." 
Again,  I  made  no  statement  to  the  press. 
I  did  not  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  dociunents  that  I  had  at 
that  time.    I  could  have  done  so. 

A  few  days  later  we  drafted  Senate 
Resolution  212,  which  I  submitted,  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  and  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate.  I  pay  my  respects  to 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
recognizing  the  problem  and  proceeding 
accordingly. 

I  shall  not  discuss  what  happened 
later.  I  v%-ould  have  discussed  the  situa- 
tion in  greater  detail  and  had  intended 
to,  because  without  being  conceited  I  am 
proud  of  the  contribution  that  I  have 
made  in  supplying  information  to  the 
committee.  Perhaps  my  success  is  what 
is  embarrassing  them.  In  any  event 
they  have  accepted  this  information  with 
about  the  same  enthusiasm  and  appreci- 
ation as  a  little  boy  does  castor  oil. 

I  was  surprised  though  when  it  came 
out  in  the  press  that  they  were  critical 
of  my  not  getting  more  information  for 
them.  But  when  asked  to  come  here 
today  and  outhne  their  criticism  they 
ran  out. 

The  newspaper  account  gave  the  im- 
pression that  the  informant  was  a 
spokesm.an  for  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee,  and  what  were  alleged 
to  be  excerpts  from  the  report  revealed 
that  charges  were  specifically  made  that 
I  had  deliberately  and  willfully— perhaps 
those  exact  words  were  not  used — with- 
held information  from  the  committee,  or 
that  I  had  not  told  the  comm.ittee  the 
truth  in  some  instances;  or  that  I  had 
in  other  ways  not  cooperated  as  they 
had  a  right  to  expect;  or  that  I  had  mis- 
led the  committee. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  know  what  was 
contained  in  the  report.  Most  of  those 
statements  were  inferences.  As  .the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  has  stated,  they  were  not  specific 
charges. 

Taken  alone,  they  did  not  exactly  make 
such  a  charge,  but  one  would  draw  the 
impression  that  such  was  intended. 

Certainly  I  resent  such  a  cowardly 
attack.  I  was  placed  in  the  position  when 
the  press  asked  "Do  you  want  to  com- 
ment?" of  being  obUged  to  say.  "How 
can  one  comment  on  something  which  I 
have  not  seen." 

Not  one  word  had  I  heard  from  the 
committee— and  not  only  that  but  when 
challenged  to  be  here  today  and  either 
retract  or  back  up  these  charges  they 
ran  away.  I  accept  their  silence  as  a 
complete  surrender. 
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But  before  I  conclude.  I  want  to  leave 
this  warning.  Do  not  ever  let  this  hap- 
pen again. ' 

I  had  asked  the  committee  members 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  be  present 
today  either  repudiate  the  allegations 
or  make  them  in  person.  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  see  fit  either  to  repudiate 
them  or  to  make  them  in  person. 

I  was  pr^ared  to  discuss  the  entire 
history  of  tfxe  Baker  case  from  the  be- 
ginning to  what  they  hope  is  the  end. 
However,  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  now.  I  have  plenty  of  time — I 
shall  still  be  here— and  I  am  not  about 
to  be  intimidated.  In  fact,  my  curiosity 
grows  as  the  resistance  intensifies.  Who 
knows — someone  may  yet  find  out  where 
that  $100,000  in  cash  came  from. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  notice  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  again 
present.  Perhaps  he  has  had  a  change  of 
heart  and  is  ready  to  speak  out.  I  offer 
to  yield  to  him  again  if  he  wishes  to 
present  any  charge  or  make  any  remarks 
of  any  nature.  Surely  he  can  express 
his  own  views. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  there  will  be  no  interruption. 
Unlimited  time  will  be  given,  and  I  will 
guarantee  him  a  detailed  reply  to  what- 
ever criticism  he  dares  to  make.  I  shall 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  the  chairman  cares  to  present 
any  charges,  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
be  waived  and  that  the  Senator  be  per- 
mitted to  say  what  he  pleases. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
criticism  that  the  committee  chairman  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  desires  to 
make  or,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
any  Senator  desires  to  make. 

Tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
present  in  the  Chamber.  He  retains  his 
seat  and  rejects  the  challenge.  Appar- 
ently he  does  not  wish  to  speak.  Silence 
speaks  louder  than  word.s. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
should  like,  in  my  own  time,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  the  situation  which 
has  developed  here  today. 

I  have  seen  the  reports  in  the  t>ress. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  reports  came 
from.  From  making  some  inquiry  this 
mornmg.  it  is  my  understanding  that 
copies  of  the  proposed  report  draft  had 
been  given  to  all  nine  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  say  as  1  Senator — and  I  am  sure  I 
can  speak  for  98  other  Senators  in  this 
body— that  in  my  opinion  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honesty.  Cer- 
tainly no  Member  of  this  body  would  dis- 
parage him  in  any  way. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
mittee tomorrow,  at  which  time  the 
drafts,  which  I  have  not  seen,  will  be 
brought  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

Personally,  I  feel  absolutely  certain  in 
my  own  mind  that  no  member  of  the 
committee.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
released  the  proposed  draft  which  was 
given  to  him,  as  I  understand,  on  a  con- 
fidential basis.  I  thought  I  ought  to  rise 
at  this  time  and  say  to  the  senior  Senator 
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from  Delaware  that  it  is  my  hard  and 
fast  opinion  that  no  Senator  looks  on 
him  with  disrespect,  and  no  Senator  has 
accused  him  of  doing  anything  unethical 
or  unworthy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Record  show  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  not  met 
or  taken  any  other  action  whatever  con- 
cerning a  report  of  its  activities  under 
Senate  Resolution  367,  agreed  to  Sep- 
tember 10,  1964. 

On  March  18.  1965,  a  staff  draft  of  a 
suggested  report  was  distributed  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  in  a  sealed 
envelope  marked  "Personal  and  confi- 
dential." This  was  done  exactly  2 
months  ago  today,  and,  as  in  the  case 
with  all  working  drafts,  suggestions  and 
comments  were  invited  from  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  On  May  13.  1965. 
a  second  version  of  the  working  draft — 
including  a  number  of  suggestions  and 
corrections — was  distributed  to  each 
member  of  the  committee. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  caucus  has  been 
held  by  either  the  Democrats  or  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  committee  to  discuss 
or  consider  either  draft. 

Tomorrow,  the  committee  is  scheduled 
to  meet  and  begin  going  over  the  working 
draft  line  by  line  and  page  by  page. 
We  plan  to  follow  the  same  practice  and 
procedure  on  this  report  as  we  follow 
on  all  the  reports  we  consider. 

It  would  be  highly  out  of  order  for  me 
to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  contents 
of  the  working  draft  until  the  commit- 
tee has  met  and  acted.  Throughout  the 
investigation  I  have  declined  to  discuss 
such  matters  until  after  the  committee 
has  acted. 

I  do  not  intend  to  begin  at  this  point 
discussing  what  the  committee  will  do. 
or  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  news- 
paper interpretations  of  what  the  com- 
mittee may  or  may  not  do.  The  com- 
mittee will  report  on  its  activities.  The 
report  will  speak  for  itself,  and  anyone 
will  be  free— and  I  am  sure  this  freedom 
will  be  fully  exercised— to  put  any  in- 
terpretation he  chooses  on  the  report. 

The  draft  that  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  release  has  never  been  released  by  the 
committee.  It  is  a  galley  proof .  The  sec- 
ond draft  of  a  report  is  galley  proof. 
It  has  never  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  segment  of  the  committee. 
It  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow,  and  at  that 
time  a  report  will  be  made  available, 
after  it  has  been  passed  on  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  be  fair  to  myself  if  I  did  not 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  one  of 
the  most  capable  Members  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  a  man  whose  integrity  and  honesty 
are  absolutely  unquestioned.  I  know  that 
he  and  his  committee  have  had  a  very 


embarrassing  situation  to  contend  uHth 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  "" 

I  also  know  that  the  Senator  and  hi<! 
committee  are  trying  to  do  a  decent  anri 
honest  job.  I  am  sure  that  will  be  thp 
result  when  the  final  report  is  issued  bv 
the  committee  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  honors  by  being  chair, 
man. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  i 
thank  the  Senator. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  thP 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Ty- 
DINGS  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  No.  187.  of. 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr 
Mansfield]  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksenj,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
as  amended  and  modified  (No.  124),  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr 
Mansfield  1  and  the  Senator  from  Illi^ 
nois  fMr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent^  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion  on  this  amendment  and  the 
bill  this  afternoon  by  various  Senators. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  wh^n  the  Senate  con- 
cludes its  business  today,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
moiTow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  tomorrow  extending  from 
12  noon  to  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  between 
12:30  and  3  o'clock  p.m.  be  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  leader,  or  whomever 
he  may  designate,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  by  3  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  That  leaves  2V2  hours 
on  tlie  amendment,  one  and  a  quarter 
hours  on  a  side,  without  any  limitation 
on  the  debate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  , ,     ^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  gather  the 
vote  is  to  be  at  3  o'clock  but  I  wish  to 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  that  I  am  doing  some  research 
on  problems  raised  by  this  amendment 
right  now.  I  do  not  have  an  answer  on 
some  of  it.  It  is  entirely  possible,  if  the 
research  turns  up  what  I  fear  it  may, 
that  the  discussion  might  have  to  be  very 
"plain."  I  gather,  in  the  condition  of 
the  present  amendment,  that  it  cannot 
be  amended.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  amendment  is  in  the  sec- 
ond degree. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  that  no  substi- 
tute can  be  offered  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  if  something 
were  wrong  in  the  amendment,  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  vote  it 
down  and  offer  another  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  raised  that  point  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent   Agreement 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  3  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
May  19,  1965,  on  amendment  numbered  187 
offered  by  the  Senators  from  Mont.ma  and 
Illinois  IMr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Dirksen), 
relative  to  poll  tax,  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment by  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksen, 
No.  124,  as  amended,  for  the  bill  (S.  1564) 
to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States: 

Provided.  That  all  time  for  debate  after  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business  on 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1965,  not  to  exceed 
12:30  o'clock  p.m.,  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  or  whomever  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Biennis  1- 

COMBAT  TROOPS  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reports 
are  current  today  in  the  New  York  Times 
from  Saigon  that  American  commanders 
in  South  Vietnam  are  preparing  to  send 
American  combat  troops  into  battle 
"anywhere  in  Vietnam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
news  story  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Full  Combat  Role   for   GI's  Is  Likely  in 

Vietnam  Soon — U.S.  Commanders  Prepare 

To  Send  Troops  To  Counter  Expected  Red 

Offensive 

(By  Jack  Langguth) 

Saigon,  May  17. — U.S.  political  and  mili- 
tary officers  here  agree  that  any  meaningful 
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talks  with  North  Vietnam  on  the  war  will 
not  be  possible  untU  the  Vletcong's  expected 
summer  offensive  Is  halted. 

They  believe  that  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary leaders  will  be  persuaded  to  enter  nego- 
tiations only  if  they  have  been  shown  that 
the  major  offensive  has  failed. 

For  that  reason  little  optimism  has  been 
heard  here  that  the  pause  in  air  strikes 
against  the  north,  now  in  its  fifth  day,  would 
lead  to  any  change  In  Hanoi's  policy. 

Some  Western  analysts  here  have  noted 
recently  a  slight  shift  toward  the  positions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  published  state- 
ments of  North  Vietnam.  But  they  do  not 
interpret  the  change  as  a  sign  that  Hanoi  Is 
prepared  to  relinquish  Its  efforts  in  South 
Vietnam.  ;^ 

TT.S.  TROOPS  EEADT 

To  meet  the  expected  Communist  military 
offensive  In  the  south,  American  com- 
manders here  are  preparing  to  send  Amer- 
ican combat  troops,  now  on  guard  duty  at 
three  air  bases.  Into  battle  anywhere  In 
Vietnam. 

This  full  participation  is  expected  to  be- 
gin shortly. 

The  public  reaction  that  this  expanded 
use  of  American  troops  is  likely  to  have  both 
In  Vietham  and  the  United  States  is  being 
weighed. 

Their  use  has  been  dictated  by  the  serious 
shortage  of  Vietnamese  Government  reserve 
forces.  A  program  has  been  underway  for 
months  to  raise  100.000  or  more  additional 
regular  and  paramilitary  soldiers.  But  the 
date  for  completion  of  the  buildup  has  been 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  next  year. 

PREPARE  for  more  MEN 

As  much  as  possible  the  American  military 
strategists  want  to  keep  the  U.S.  paratroopers 
and  marines  out  of  areas  heavily  populated 
with  Vietnamese  civilians. 

There  is  also  the  likelihood  that  the  first 
use  of  Americans  in  the  expanded  combat 
role  would  come  dtiring  a  crisis  In  which 
Vietnamese  troops  were  pinned  down  by  supe- 
rior numbers  of  Vietcong.  The  Americans 
would  then  be  dispatched  as  relief  troops,  a 
role  that  critics  would  be  hard  put  to  protest. 

The  American  logistics  team  now  operating 
in  South  Vietnam  is  laying  the  groundwork 
for  quick  and  efficient  reception  of  many 
more  American  troops  if  the  need  arises  dur- 
ing the  Communist  offensive. 

The  precautions  have  been  made  more  nec- 
essary by  new  Intelligence  reports  that  thou- 
sands of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  have 
mossed  on  the  Laotian  border  near  South 
Vietnam's  central  highlands. 

The  whole  of  the  325th  Division  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  is  known  to  be  on 
the  border  with  some  units  already  having 
crossed  into  South  Vietnam.  More  recent 
reports  suggest  that  elements  of  the  304th 
Division  have  also  taken  up  border  positions. 

American  strategists  here  believe  that  the 
action  last  week  at  Songbe  was  designed 
to  pull  the  South  Vietnamese  Government's 
ready  reserve  troops  out  of  the  central  high- 
lands, to  pave  the  way  for  attacks  by  the 
regular  North  Vietnamese  units. 

They  note  that  if  this  was  the  Communist 
goal,  the  tactic  failed.  American  alrpower 
helped  drive  the  Communists  out  of  Song- 
be  without  drawing  on  the  reserve  troops. 
But  American  commanders  expect  the  ma- 
neuver to  be  attempted  again. 

At  Blenhoa,  where  an  accident  Sunday  took 
more  American  lives  than  any  Vietcong  at- 
tack or  terrorist  Incident,  the  toll  seemed 
likely  to  reach  27  Americans  dead. 

Five  of  the  10  undetouated  bombs  left 
near  the  airbase  runway  yesterday  have  now 
exploded,  1  from  its  own  delayed-action  fuse 
and  4  from  the  efforts  of  demolition  teams. 
As  the  bodies  are  Identified,  the  United 
States  Is  declaring  the  men  dead.  For  that 
reason,   the  total   today  was  changed   to  5 


klUed  and  22  missing  with  little  expectation 
that  the  missing  would  be  found  alive. 

In  the  series  of  explosions  of  bombs  loaded 
onto  B-57  Canberra  Jets  for  an  attack  on  the 
Vietcong,  103  American  servicemen  were  In- 
jured, 2  severely. 

An  Investigation  team  from  the  Defense 
Department  arrived  here  tonight  to  study 
the  Incident. 

United  States  Declines  To  Comment 
Washington,  May  17. — Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  declined  today  to  confirm  or 
deny  reports  that  American  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  might  be  sent  Into  combat  to  sup- 
port Vietnamese  troops. 

The  posslbUlty  of  such  an  expanded  role 
for  the  American  troops  has  been  Implicit  In 
administration  actions  in  recent  weeks  In 
building  up  the  strength  of  American  forces 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  full 
gfoibat  participation  of  U.S.  troops  is 
expected  to  begin  shortly. 

This  story,  appearing  as  it  does  during 
a  lull  or  a  suspension — we  do  not  know 
which — of  the  bombing  raids  in  North 
Vietnam,  amid  reports  that  the  United 
States  has  just  made  further  proposals 
to  North  Vietnam  for  negotiations  of  the 
settlement  of  the  struggle  there,  may 
have  been  designed  to  demonstrate  once 
again  U.S.  determination  not  to  be 
pushed  out  of  South  Vietnam.  With  that 
I  agree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
the  precurser  of  the  President's  actually 
preparing  to  send  large  numbers  of 
American  troops  to  do  combat  in  the 
ground  struggle,  not  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  security  of  the  military 
bases  which  we  have  there. 

I  have  said  on  a  number  of  previous 
occasions — and  I  repeat,  in  the  face  of 
this  intelligence— that  I  expected  the  ad- 
ministration to  consult  the  Congress  if 
the  United  States  planned  to  effect  a 
major  change  in  the  character  of  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam  by  the  use  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  U.S.  combat  forces 
on  the  ground.  By  that  I  mean  not  just 
by  calling  up  congressional  leaders  to  the 
White  House,  but  by  coming  to  Congress 
as  a  whole  for  a  resolution  like  the  reso- 
lution adopted  in  August  of  1964.  specifi- 
cally supporting  the  President  in  the  new 
course,  the  new  plateau,  of.^he  action  in 
Vietnam,  which  he  proposes  to  pursue. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  has  the 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  commit 
elements  of  U.S.  ground  forces  to  action 
in  Vietnam,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  do  so 
until  he  has  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  support  of  the  country.  I  said 
exactly  this  when  we  were  authorizing 
for  the  President  what  seemed  to  some 
to  be  a  blank  check  mandate  in  respect  to 
the  $700  million  resolution  2  weeks  ago. 
I  repeat  again — the  United  States  should 
not  sneak  up  on  ground  force  commit- 
ments in  southeast  Asia,  if  such  a  course 
is  contemplated,  until  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  approve  or  disapprove,  before  it  is 
too  late  to  draw  back.  Withholding  of 
congressional  approval  might  mean  we 
would  have  to  draw  back  at  some  point, 
and  that  is  not  necessarily  good  for  the 
country.  ,     ^ 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  the  President  were 
to  make  this  his  advised  recommenda- 
tion. I  would  probably  support  it.  I  have 
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done  so  before.    But  that  is  no  excuse  for 
noc  asking  for  congressional  support. 

If  the  greatest  strength  of  our  society 
lies,  as  I  think  it  does,  in  the  fact  that 
P";->nle  arciculately  are  made  aware  of 
tr.c  L. ■--'-!;  c'anger  and  the  risk  '.vhich  the 
Government  undertakes.  I  am  confidon:; 
that  if  tlie  President  has  reasons  good 
enough  to  bt  ..•■"•suasive  to  him.  the  rea- 
sons will  be  just  as  persuasive  to -the 
country.  Bu.  that  is  no  substitute  for 
coming  back  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Congi-ess  for  a  resolution  approving  of 
such  action,  which  is  what  was  done  in 
August  1964. 

If  we  are  to  run  this  grave  risk  in 
Asia — and  we  may  run  that  risk — it  is 
even  more  important  that  we  have  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  advisedly  given  and 
advisedlv  taken. 

The  President  listened  to  some  of  us 
before  rnaki:ig  his  Baltinice  speech,  and 
after  hearing  us  said.  "I  have  said  it  40 
times,  but  I  do  not  mind  saying  it  again." 
When  he  marie  that  speech,  he  received 
the  approval  of  the  free  world  for  it.  So 
although  it  can  veiT  well  be  that  the 
President  thinks  it  is  not  necessary  in 
this  instance.  I  hope  he  will  listen  again 
to  some  of  us  who  feel  that  if  we  are 
to  commit  our  combat  forces  to  a  ground 
effort .  or  war,  if  you  will,  in  Asia,  he 
should  speak  ou^  on  the  subject.  I  hope 
if  the  President  makes  any  such  decision, 
it  will  be  in  consonance  with  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  wishes  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concuirence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  225.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  1  of 
title  33,  United  States  Code,  and  incorporate 
therein  specific  statutory  authority  for  the 
Presidential  memorial  certificate  program: 

H.R.  806.  An  act  to  amend  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act  to  permit 
the  listing  on  labels  of  certain  fibers  con- 
stituting '.ess  tnan  5  percent  of  a  textile 
fiber  product: 

H.R.  1665.  An  act  to  amend  title  2i,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  ?nd  Judicial  Procedure," 
of  the  United  Stntes  Code  to  confer  juris- 
diction upon  t.^.e  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  in  .special 
Jurisdlction.ll  case?,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2414.  An  f.ct  to  au'hcrize  the  Ad- 
niinistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
the  city  of  Rose'ourg.  Oreg.: 

H.R.  3413.  An  act  to  amend  section  106 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  individuals  who  incur  a  disability 
in  line  of  duty  during  certain  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  certain  veterans  benefits; 

HR  3413.  An  net  to  equalize  certain  pen- 
alties in  the  Interroastal  Shipping  Act.  1933; 

H  R  3596  Pin  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  ludgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Skokomish  Tribe  of  In- 
dians: 

H  R  3976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26.  1956.  to  authorize  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Commission  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine.  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury,  111.; 


H.R.  3997.  An  act  to  amend  l.  753(b) 

of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recordinc:  of  proceedings  In  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound 
recording'  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or 
mechanic.il  means; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
t.'.in  property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 

.H.R.  4525.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
M.iiiae  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  authority  to  develop  Amcrican- 
fl.'g  carriers  and  promote  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  through  the  use 
of  mobile  trade  fairs; 

H.R.  4526.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  war  risk  insurance,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  ending  September  7,  1970; 

H.R.  5242.  .-^n  act  to  amend  paragraph  ( 10) 
of  .section  5  of  the  Interstate  Comm.erce  Act 
so  as  to  change  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisition 
of  control  comes  within  the  exemption  pro- 
vided for  by  such  paragraph; 

K.R.  5246.  An  act  to  amend  sections  20a 
?ncl  214  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

H.R.  5983.  An  act  to  provide  that  Com- 
missioners of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commic- 
sion  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  5  year  J  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5989.  An  act  to  amend  section  27. 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 
(46  use.  883); 

H.R.  6032.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Mann  Creek  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Idaho,  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  author  zfd  to  be  appropriated  for 
.such  project  (act  of  August  16,  1962;  76  St.it. 
388); 

H.R.  6154.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tre.isury  to  permit  vessels  other 
than  vessels  of  the  United  States  entitled  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  to  transport 
passengers  between  tne  United  States  and 
the^  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  attend 
the' Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Conven- 
tion of  Churches  of  Christ; 

H.R.  7031.  \n  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf; 

H.R.  7181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  in 
the  State  of  K.^.nsas,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7484.  .\n  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  of  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while 
serving  as  Surgeons  General; 

H.R.  7596.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  in  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunity  of  certain 
Air  Force  officers;  and 

HR.  7969.  An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  702.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Qulnaielt  Tribe  of  Indians; 
and 

H.R.  2998.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended, 
tn  order  to  continue  the  authorization  for 
appropriations. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H  R.  225.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  1  of  title 
38.    United    States    Code,    and    incorporate 


therein  specific  statutory  authroity  for  the 
Presidential  memorial  certificate  program- 
H.R.  3113.  An  act  to  amend  section  i^o  r'> 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  individuals  who  incur  a  disability  in  line 
of  duty  during  certain  service  shall  be  en- 
titled to  certain  veterans'  benefits;  and 

H.R.  7969.  An  act  to  correct  certain  errors 
in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States" 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  80G.  An  act  to  amend  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act  to  permit  the  list- 
ing on  labels  of  certain  fibers  constituting  less 
than  5  percent  of  a  textile  fiber  product; 

H.R.  3415.  An  act  '  o  equalize  certain  penal- 
ties in  the  Interconstal  Shipping  Act.  1933; 

HR.  4.525.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  A.ct.  1936,  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tlon  of  autho.-ity  to  develop  American-flag 
carriers  ar.d  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  through  the  u.=.e  of  mobile 
trade  fidrp; 

H.R.  4526.  An  act  to  extend  the  provlKions 
of  title  XTI  of  the  Merchnnt  Marine  Act,  1936, 
relating  to  war  rifk  in.'iurance,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  yearn,  ending  September  7.  1970; 
H.R.  5242.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  (10) 
of  section  5  of  tho  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  ns  to  change  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  ,->  propo.^ed  unification  or  acquisition 
of  control  comes  within  the  exem.ption  pro- 
vided for  by  such  paragraph; 

H.R  .':2'>6.  An  act  to  amend  sections  20a 
and  214  cf  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

H  R.  59R8  An  act  to  provide  that  Commis- 
sioners of  *he  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
rhall  hcreiiff^r  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  5 
yc?r':,  find  fo'  otli?r  purposes; 

H  R.  5989.  An  act  to  amend  section  27. 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 
(4oTT.S.C.8S3»;  and 

HR.6161.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  permit  vessels  other 
than  vessels  of  the  United  States  entitled 
to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  to  trans- 
port passengers  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
attend  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World 
Convention  of  Churches  of  Christ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

H.R.  1665.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure," 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  judgment  in  special  ju- 
risdictional cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
H.R.  3997.  An  act  to  amend  section  753  (b) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recording  of  proceedings  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound 
recording  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or  me- 
chanical means;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  2414.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
lands  situated  In  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the 
city  of  Roseburg.  Oreg.; 

H.R.  4421.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  to  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 
and 

H.R.  7031.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  a  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  3596.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Skokomish  Tribe  of  Indians; 

H.R.  6032.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Mann  Creek  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Idaho,  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  project  (act  of  August  16,  1962;  76  Stat. 
388);  and 

H.R.  7181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  certain  historical  events  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1956,  to  authorize  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
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Commission  to  construct,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine,  lov/a,  and  the 
town  of  Drury,  111.,  to  the  Committee  on 
public  Works. 

H  R.  7484.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  of  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  while  serving 
as  Surgeons  General; 

KM.  7596.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  in  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunity  of  certain 
Air  Force  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


I 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  substitute  amendment  reads  as 
follows ; 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  view  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  that  the  constitutional 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
is  denied  or  abridged  in  certain  States  by  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  condition  of  voting,  Congre.ss  declares  that 
the  constitutional  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged 
in  such  Stales  by  the  requirement  of  the 
payment  cf  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting. 

Mr.  Piesidcnt,  I  was  present  at  all  of 
the  hearings  on  the  pending  bill.  There 
h^s  been  nn  testimony  of  a  substantial 
nature  in  cither  the  House  cr  Senate  that 
the  poll  tax  has  been  used  to  discriminate 
against  citizens  who  desire  to  register  and 
vote.  Time  and  again  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  both  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  repudiated  that  argu- 
ment. There  has  not  been  a  witness  be- 
foi-e  the  Senate  committee  or  the  House 
committee  who  has  presented  any  such 
evidence. 

The  nearest  to  it  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  stated  in 
two  in.stance5,  once  in  Tallahatchie 
County.  Miss.,  in  the  Dogan  case,  and  in 
another  county  in  Mississippi,  that  the 
sheriff  refused  to  accept  tlie  payment  of 
a  poll  taN. 

At  the  vei-y  same  time  that  he  made 
that  statement  he  repudiated  the  argu- 
ment that  is  made  for  the  amendment. 
There  has  been  no  evidence  presented 
that  the  amendment  is  based  on  the  pre- 
mise "In  view  of  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  all  the  evidence  is 
against  the  amendment.  All  the  hear- 
ings are  against  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  based  on  a  false  premise. 
The  Attorney  General  testified  before  the 
Judiciai-y  Committee.  He  first  testified 
on  his  advice  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  legality  of 
a  statutory  prohibition  against  the  poll 
tax.  I  am  quoting  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's testimony. 

I  gave  him  the  same  advice  that  I  have 
given  the  committee  here.  I  think  if  Fed- 
eral qualifications  as  such  are  to  be  set.  then 
it  requires  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
do  so.  But  at  the  same  time  State  qualifica- 
tions that  have  been  used  in  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment  and  have  been  used  for 
discriminatory  purposes  can  In  my  judg- 
ment, as  I  have  repeatedly  testified  here,  be 


suspended.     I  think  that  Is  consistent  with 
the  decisions  cited  In  my  statement. 

Throughout  his  entire  testimony  he 
repudiated  the  argument  of  those  who 
sponsor  the  amendment.  Not  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  has  shown  that  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  exists  because  of 
the  poll  tax.  It  could  not  be  shown  in 
my  State,  because  a  person  60  years  of 
age  or  older  is  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poll  tax.  So  are  the  lame, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled.  It  is  levied 
on  people  of  all  races  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  creed.  It  is  a  tax  that  is 
used  to  raise  money  for  the  public  school 
.system. 

I  quote  further  from  the  Attorney 
General's  testimony  to  show  that  this  is 
a  very  bad  amendment.  Senator  Fong 
asked  the  Attorney  General  a  question, 
and  I  quote  his  reply.  This  testimony  is 
found  in  volume  1,  page  194  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings: 

Now,  I  think,  as  I  have  explained,  I  think, 
in  ansv/er  to  questions  by  Senator  Hart  and 
by  others,  you  could  eliminate  the  poll  tax 
under  the  15th  amendment  if  you  could 
show  that  its  effect  lias  been  to  disenfran- 
chise Negroes  in  contravention  of  the  terms 
of  the  15th  amendment. 

However,  the  Attorney  General  went 
on  to  state  that  he  could  not  support  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  prohibiting  the  use 
of  a  State  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  to 
vote,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  no  evi- 
dence that  such  requirement  had  been 
used  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 

I  quote  further  from  his  answer  to  a 
question  by  Senator  Ervin.  The  Attor- 
ney General  stated: 

My  difficulty  on  this,  on  the  elimination  of 
poll  taxes  is  that  I  do  not  believe  I  have  the 
facts  to  make  a  record  that  poll  taxes  have 
been  abused  in  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

That  testimony  appears  in  volume  1, 
at  page  94  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  emphasize 
that  point.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  vast  powers 
of  that  office,  with  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  at  his  beck  and  call, 
with  his  great  avenues  of  information, 
gave  this  testimony : 

My  difficulty  on  this,  on  the  elimination  of 
the  poll  tax  is  that  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
the  facts  to  make  a  record  that  poll  taxes 
have  been  abused  in  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment. 

The    proponents   of  the   amendment 

^ave  not  shown  one  scintilla  of  evidence 

(jto  sustain  this  foundation:  "In  view  of 

U^  evidence  presented  to  the  Congress." 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
Congress  showing  that  the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  is  de- 
nied or  abridged  in  certain  States  by 
the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting. 

I  quote  further  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  testimony  appears  in  volume 
1,  page  142  of  the  hearings. 

Senator  Hart  asked  this  question: 

But  you  expressed  some  doubt  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  any  evidence  from 
history  to  put  you  in  a  position  to  argue 
that  the  poll  tax  had  in  fact  been  used  as 
a  device  to  discriminate  and,  therefore,  was 
in  violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Attorney   General   Katzenbach.  Yes. 


What  more  evidence  do  we  want? 
The  amendment  is  based  on  "evidence 
presented  to  Congress."  No  evidence 
was  presented  to  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  The  leading  advocate  of  the  bill 
before  the  committee,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  has  repudi- 
ated the  very  premise  on  which  the 
amendment  is  based. 

I  asked  the  Attorney  General  this 
question : 

Do  you  agree  that  a  $2  poll  tax  that  any 
member  of  any  race  can  pay  Is  discrimina- 
tion? 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  I  have  no 
information,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  this  point — I  am  not 
in  pc^isession  of  facts  that  a  $2  poll  tax  did 
operate  in  a  way  which  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  15th  amendment. 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  legisla- 
lative  declaration  is  not  a  casual  thing. 
Members  of  the  Senate  must  act  on  facts, 
and  on  facts  alone. 

In  the  present  instance  there  are  no 
facts  which  would  justify  a  legislative 
finding;  all  t'ne  facts  are  the  other  way. 

The  question  of  a  legislative  determi- 
nation that  the  poll  tax  has  been  used 
to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  was  injected 
into  the  hearing  by  Senator  Javits  who 
proposed  including  the  poll  tax  as  a  test 
or  device  under  the  triggering  section, 
section  4ia)  of  the  pending  substitute. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
such  cases  do  occur,  what  would  you  think 
of  the  possibility  of  adding  the  poll  tax  as 
an  additional  item  in  section  3(a)  to  be  a 
part  of  the  concept  of  any  test  or  device  or 
any  poll  tax  so  that  if  it  is  used  you  could 
utilize  that  in  respect  of  the  administration 
of  this  act,  if  you  find  widespread  use  of  a 
poll  tax?  (transcript  I,  p.  206) . 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  rejected 
this  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  making  a  legislative  finding 
that  could  not  be  substantiated  by  the 
evidence : 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  I  would 
make  two  comments  on  that :  ( 1 )  Senator,  If 
you  put  it  In  section  3(a)  as  you  suggested, 
you  have,  in  effect,  stated  that  the  poll  tax 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  you  have 
stated  that  on  the  record  which  does  not  as 
yet  demonstrate  that  and,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  you  Jeopardize  all  of  the  findings  under 
this  bill.  If  it  is  going  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
the  committee  were  to  deal  with  It,  I  would 
think,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  would  be  the 
poorest  way  of  dealing  with  It  (transcript  I, 
p.  207). 

Again  I  ask,  Where  is  the  evidence 
which  it  is  stated  exists?  Will  the  Sen- 
ate, which  I  have  read  is  the  greatest 
legislative  body  in  the  world,  without  one 
shred  of  evidence,  make  a  legislative 
finding  in  the  very  face  of  the  objection 
of  the  proponents  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation? 

The  very  proposition  before  us  now, 
a  legislative  finding  that  the  poll  tax 
has  been  applied  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  15th  amendment,  was 
rejected  by  the  Attorney  General  as  not 
supported  by  the  evidence.  Such  a  pro- 
posal should  likewise  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Chairman  Celler  asked  the 
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Attorney  General  if  the  poll  tax  could  be 
prohibited  by  statute: 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  do  this  by  statute 
without  a  constitutional  amendment? 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  I  think  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  it  by  statute  •  •  • 
This  bill  Is  based  on  the  15th  amendment 
and  to  eliminate  poU  taxes  on  the  basis 
they  have  been  very  often  used  to  discrimi- 
nate. I  think,  would  be  a  difficult  case  con- 
stitutionally to  prove  and  establish  (House 
transcript  II,  p.  22). 

Under  further  interrogation  on  this 
point  by  Representative  Lindsay,  the  At- 
torney General  reaflfirmed  his  position 
that  he  could  not  prove  that  the  poll  tax 
had  been  used  to  deny  or  abridge  any- 
one's voting  rights  under  the  15th 
amendment. 

Representative  Lindsay  asked  the  At- 
torney General  some  questions: 

Mr.  Lindsay.  You  are  coming  back  to  the 
15th  amendment  basis  tbat  I  was  talking 
about.  That  is  really  what  it  comes  down 
to.  In  other  words,  the  poll  tax  is  all  right 
if  it  is  ordmary  and  routine  but  it  is  not  all 
right  under  the  15th  amendment  if  it  is  used 
as  a  device  to  deny  people  the  vote. 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  Right,  but  I  can't  estab- 
lish that  It  has  been  used  as  that  kind  of 
device.  That  is  my  difficulty.  If  I  cannot 
establish  that,  if  you  can't  make  a  good  case 
on  that  theory,  then  you  are  going  to  run 
into  constitutional  difficulties  (House  tran- 
script II.  p.  108). 

Mr.  President,  what  could  be  plainer 
than  that? 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  said — 

But  I  can't  establish  that  it  has  been  used 
as  that  kind  of  device. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  charges. 
The  Attorney  General  said — 
11  I  cannot   establish  that,   if   you  can't 
make  a  good  case  on  that  theory,  then  you 
are   going  to  run   into   constitutional  diffi- 
culties. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  judgment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  on  March  9. 
1949.  I  refer  to  page  2047  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  at  which  point  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  Johnson  stated: 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  plain,  specific,  and 
unambiguous  in  providing  that  each  State 
should  have  the  right  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications of  its  electorate  and  that  the  quali- 
fications of  electors  voting  lor  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  the  same  as  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors  voting  for  members  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. For  that  reason,  and  that  reason 
alone,  I  believe  that  the  proposed  antipoll- 
tax  measures  introduced  in  previous  sessions 
of  this  body  and  advocated  in  the  President's 
civil  rights  program  is  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional and  violates  the  rights  of  the  States 
guaranteed  by  section  2  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Is  it 
not  true  that  since  then  Congress  ap- 
proved a  constitutional  amendment, 
which  was  ratified  by  practically  all  the 
States,  making  it  constitutional  for  peo- 
ple to  vote  in  presidential  and  vice-pres- 


idential elections  without  being  required 
to  pay  a  poll  tax? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true.  At 
that  time  Congress  recognized  that  it 
could  not  be  done  by  statute. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  And 
so  it  was  done  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.     EASTLAND.     The     Senator     is 

correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Senators  and  Representatives  recognized 
that  the  only  way  in  which  that  result 
could  be  achieved  and  be  constitutional 
was  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment; if  they  did  not,  they  would  have 
acted  otherwise? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Again,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  that  is  alleged  to  be  be- 
fore Congress,  I  quote  from  a  letter  from 
the  Attorney  General  dated  May  7,  only 
the  week  before  last,  which  states: 

Nor  Is  the  15th  amendment  basis  for  uni- 
versally outlawing  the  poll  tax  too  clear  on 
the  evidence  presently  before  the  Congress. 
Indeed,  even  the  Kennedy  amendment  recog- 
nizes some  doubt  by  explicitly  providing  in 
subsection  (d)  for  the  eventuality  that  the 
flat  prohibition  of  poll  taxes  may  be  held 
invalid. 

To  what  do  the  proponents  refer  when 
they  speak  of  "the  evidence  presently  be- 
fore the  Congress"?  I  can  find  no  evi- 
dence to  support  their  contention.  The 
sheer  desperation  of  their  plight  is  clearly 
manifest,  because  their  best  proof  is  cited 
in  Report  No.  162.  part  3,  from  which  I 
shall  quote: 

ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATORS  DODO,  HART. 
LONG  OF  MISSOURI,  KENNEDY  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS, BAYH,  EURDICK,  TYDINGS,  FONG^  ECOTT, 
AND  JAVrrS,  IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.    1564  <C 

The  purpose  of  the  poll  tax  in  tbe  South- 
ern States  where  they  have  been  enacted  can 
clenrly  be  shown  to  have  been  one  of  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes.  The  .Senate  Ju- 
diciarv  Committee  in  1943  so  found  as  re- 
ported in  Senate  report  No  1662.  Aiain  in 
1943,  in  Senate  Report  No.  530,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  stated — 

And  this  .statement.  Mr.  President,  is 
taken  from  a  report  that  is  22  years  old — 

"We  think  a  careful  examination  of  the 
so-called  poll  tax  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions,  and  an  examination  particu- 
larly of  the  constitutional  conventions  by 
which  these  amendments  became  part  of  the 
State  laws,  will  convince  any  disinterested 
person  that  the  object  of  these  State  consti- 
tutional conventions,  from  which  emanated 
mainly  the  poll  tax  laws,  were  moved  entirely 
and  exclusively  by  a  desire  to  exclude  the 
Negro  from  voting." 

The  proponents  quoted  from  another 
Senate  report,  also  in  1943,  which  they 
were  not  kind  enough  to  identify.  They 
said: 

Again  in  1943,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee  had   this  to  say: 

"The  pretended  poll  tax  qualification  for 
voting  has  no  place  in  any  modern  system  of 
government.  We  believe  it  Is  only  a  means, 
illegal,  and  unconstitutional  In  Its  nature, 
that  Is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
thousands  of  citizens  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating In  governmental  affairs  by  deny- 
ing them  the  fundamental  right — the  right 
to  vote."  (CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  May  7, 
p.  9582.) 


Mr.  President,  what  they  have  dragged 
up  is  an  old  committee  report,  22  years  " 
old.  which  was  repudiated  by  the  Senate 
a  generation  ago.  Before  Congress  makes 
a  legislative  declaration,  there  must  be 
more  than  substantial  proof;  an  iron- 
clad case  must  be  built.  They  rely  on 
conclusions  reached  by  a  Senate  commit- 
tee 22  years  ago;  and  those  conclusions 
are  repudiated  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Even  if  these  vague  expressions  couched 
in  such  indefinite  terms  as  "We  think" 
and  "We  believe"  are  worthy  of  any 
weight  whatsoever,  they  are  merely  ex- 
pressions of  the  committee  opinion  as  to 
the  motive  or  purpose  behind  the  enact- 
ment of  the  original  poll  tax  statutes. 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  proof  of 
any  kind  or  character  of  a  substantial 
nature  that  the  poll  tax  disfranchises 
people  or  that  it  is  used  in  a  discrimina- 
tory manner.  How  could  it.  when  in  my 
State  people  over  60  years  of  age,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color,  are  ex- 
empted from  the  payment?  The  com- 
mittee report  of  22  years  ago.  on  which 
the  proponents  desire  to  hang  legisla- 
tion, was  repudiated  at  that  time  by  the 
very  Senate  that  received  the  report. 

Although  by  1943  Congress  had  had 
ample  time  to  study  the  application  of 
these  statutes,  all  of  which  were  passed 
prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  re- 
port makes  no  inference  or  allegation  of 
any  evidence  whatsoever  as  to  any  dis- 
criminatoi-y  use  of  the  poll  tax  in  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition  of  the  15th 
amendment.  Thus  in  1943  the  commit- 
tee could  make  no  factual  averment  that 
State  poll  taxes  were  being  used  to 
abridge  or  deny  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  findings  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  1965,  who  appearing  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  said: 

The  reason  for  that  is  somewhat  ironic, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Tlie  reason  for  that  is  that 
while  you  can  find  evidence  they  have  had 
poll  taxes  in  a  number  of  the  Stales  that  dis- 
criminate, and  that  they  enacted  them  with 
discrimination  In  mind,  they  have,  in  fact. 
used  the  other  tests  and  devices  which  I  have 
described  to  eliminate  Negroes  from  voting, 
to  prevent  them  from  voting. 

It  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  establish  in 
those  areas,  by  evidence  that  we  could  pre- 
sent to  Congress,  that  the  poll  tax  has  been 
very  often  used  for  that  purpose. 

What  did  the  Attorney  General  say? 
He  said  that  they  could  not  find  evidence 
to  present  to  Congress  that  the  poll  tax 
had  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
whom  was  the  Senator  quoting? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  was  quoting  from 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach's  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Judicial  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  that  testimony?  The  testi- 
mony was  given  in  this  year,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  testimony  was 
given  last  month. 
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Mr  STENNIS.  The  present  Attorney 
neneral  of  the  United  States  said  that 
he  cannot  document  such  an  assertion 

°^Mr*'^EASTLAND.  I  shall  quote  the 
testimony  exactly.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said:  ^„  ^  , 

Tt  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  establish  In 
those  areas,  by  evidence  that  we  could  pre- 
ent  to  Congress,  that  the  poll  tax  has  been 
very  often  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  STENNIS.  When  we  are  asked 
to  agree  to  the  amendment  which  the 
senator  is  so  ably  discussing  we  are 
asked  to  conclude  as  a  fact  of  life  the 
very  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  says 
he  cannot  cstabli-sh.  . 

Mr  EASTLAND.  That  is  the  basis 
of  it."  The  Senator  is  correct.  There  is 
no  evidence. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  is  discussing  the  subject.  I 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  discuss  it 
and  fully  develop  all  the  relevant  facts 
concerning  the  absence  of  real  proof. 
There  has  been  nothing  more  than  inti- 
mation with  reference  to  such  practice. 

Mr  President,  I  quote  further  from  the 
Attorney  General  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  committee: 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  intent  of  poll 
taxes  I  think  persDually  they  are  bad.  I 
think  one  can  make  a  14th  amendment  argu- 
ment and  that  is  being  made  before  tlie 
Court,  but  I  think  there  is  some  difficulty 
on  the  present  state  of  the  evidence  to  make 
a  15th  amendment  argument  (House  trans- 
cript II,  p.  22). 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  is  based 
on  the  15th  amendment. 

Thus,  rather  than  being  evidence  in 
support  of  this  proposition,  the  very 
silence  of  the  1942-43  reports  as  to  any 
finding  of  a  discriminatory  application 
of  the  poll  tax  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  gives  weight  to  the  contrary 
view,  that  no  such  evidence  was  pre- 
sented or  tendered  to  the  Congress. 

Of  all  the  years  the  poll  tax  statutes 
have  been  in  use  throughout  the  South, 
the  Attorney  General  could  only  think 
of  two  instances  where  the  tax  had  not, 
in  his  opinion,  been  administered  fairly. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  for  65 
years,    the    Attorney    General    of    the 
United  States  could  only  think  of  two  in- 
stances in  which  the  poll  tax  had  not,  in 
his   opinion,    been   administered    fairly. 
He  could  think  of  only  two  isolated  in- 
stances in  65  years.    Is  that  a  basis  for 
legislation?    Is  that  a  ground  for  a  con- 
gressional finding  that  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  Congress  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  in 
certain  States  by  the  requirement  of  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax? 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  testified 
as  follows : 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  Yes.  I 
raised  two  Instances  where  the  sheriff  has 
refused  to  receive  a  poll  tax  on  the  ground, 
one,  simply  because  it  came  from  a  Negro, 
and  the  other  one  the  person  was  not  regis- 
tered, although  he  did  that  In  violation  of 
law,  and  the  difficulty,  I  suppose.  Senator,  was 
that  those  are  the  only  two  cases  we  have 
Involving  poll  taxes  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Negroes  (Senate  transcript  I, 
p.  208). 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  declares 
that  evidence  has  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress. The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  states  that  there  are  only 
two  isolated  instances.  The  first  in- 
stance to  which  he  referred  involved  a 
situation  in  1  county  out  of  82  counties 
in  Mississippi.  The  events  involved 
transpired  during  the  administration  of 
one  sheriff.  Any  discrimination  in  the 
application  of  the  poll  tax  in  that  county 
was  remedied  by  judicial  reUef  and  im- 
mediately ceased.  The  cause  is  cited  as 
U.S.  v.  Dogan,  314  F.  2d  767. 

The  second  instance  to  which  the  At- 
torney General  referred  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
was  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Holmes  County. 
Mississippi.  214,  58.  5th  Cir..  in  which  the 
sheriff  was  charged  with  refusing  to  ac- 
cept poll  tax  payments  from  unregistered 
Negroes  but  explained  he  was  simply  mis- 
taken concerning  the  application  of  the 
law.  having  been  under  the  impression 
that  a  registration  was  a  prerequisite  to 
poll  tax  payment.    The  Justice  Depart- 
ment lost  the  case  in  the  district  court, 
having  failed  to  prove  the  allegation  of 
its  complaint.   It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  Attorney  General  has  con- 
cluded that   he  has  no  evidence  upon 
which  to  show  a  15th  amendment  viola- 
tion in  the  use.  application,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  poll  tax  statute. 

The  proponents  of  the  antipoll  tax 
amendment  mentioned  on  the  floor  three 
cases  that  are  pending  trial. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
point  out  how  worthless  and  useless  it  is, 
as  evidence,  as  fact,  to  use  what  is  in  the 
brief  of  one  of  the  parties  to  litigation  in 
a  case  which  has  not  been  decided. 

To  all  reasonable  men  this  indicates 
their  desperation  when  they  must  rely 
on  a  brief  in  a  case  that  is  not  yet  de- 
cided, and  cite  it  as  evidence  on  which 
to  base  a  congressional  finding  of  fact. 

The  proponents  of  the   antipoll  tax 
amendment  mentioned  here  on  the  floor 
three  other  cases  pending  trial:   United 
States  V.  Hal  N.  Allen.  Jr.,  circuit  clerk 
of   Chickasaw   County.   Mississippi,  No. 
EC   6457,   filed   on   September   3.   1954; 
United   States  v.  Arnold  Simpson,  the 
sheriff  and  tax  collector  of  Chickasaw 
Countv.    Miss.,   filed   on   December    16, 
1963;  and  U.S.  v.  Duke,  the  circuit  clerk 
a  id  registrar  of  Panola  County.  Miss., 
332  F.  2d  759  (C.A.  5)   1964.    The  pro- 
ponents merely  quoted  allegations  from 
the  Government  pleadings.    Any  effort 
to  seriously  offer  these  pleadings  as  proof 
of  any  fact  is  certainly  recognized  by  any 
attorney  as  sheer  nonsense.    The  fact 
that  the  Attorney  General  himself  de- 
clined any  mention  of  these  cases  seems 
to  speak  for  itself. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  concerning  this  mat- 
ter consists  of  the  testimony  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  he  has  no  evidence  of 
any  discriminatory  application  of  the 
poll  tax  statutes  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
congressional  finding  that  such  have 
been  used  to  deny  or  abridge  voting 
rights  in  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment; a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Re- 
port of  1943  which,  by  its  silence  on  the 
matter  of  any  15th  amendment  violation. 


seems  to  verify  that  as  of  that  time  no 
evidence  to  that  effect  was  presented  to 
Congress;  the  Dogan  case,  involving  one 
isolated  instance  in  one  county,  in  one 
State,  vmder  one  sheriff,  said  situation 
having  been  remedied  by  judicial  relief 
and  no  longer  existing;  and,  finally,  a 
series  of  quotations  from  government 
briefs  in  cases  either  lost  by  the  Justice 
Department  or  pending  trial. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  they  have  the 
audacity  to  cite  this  as  their  "evidence" 
of  denial  or  abridgement  of  voting  rights 
under  the  prohibitions  of  the  15th 
amendment.  It  is  upon  this  so-called 
evidence  that  they  premise  their  legis- 
lative declaration. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  beUeve  that, 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate,  any  pro- 
posed legislation  has  ever  gone  through 
so  many  changes  and  alterations  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time  as  has  that  which 
is  now  before  us.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  follow  the  changes  with  any  degree  of 
understanding. 

Therefore,  as  a  predicate  to  extended 
remarks  on  this  bill  as  a  whole  and  in  all 
of  its  parts,  I  now  propose  to  make  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  bill  as  it  was  intro- 
duced and  the  changes  it  w^nt  through 
in  order  to  reach  its  present  form. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  purports  to  be  a 
simple  restatement  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, but  nothing  can  be  simple  to  the 
creators  of  this  legislative  monstrosity. 
Therefore,  the  original  language,  which 
was: 

No  voting  qualification  or  procedure  shall 
be  imposed  or  applied  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  .-ace  or  color — 

Was  changed  to  read : 

No  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

It  was  explained  that  this  clarifying 
language  was  devised  to  more  accurately 
state  the  substance  of  section  1  of  the 
15th  amendment.     I  am  surprised  that 
neither  the  word  "test"  nor  "device"  ap- 
pears in  this  definition,  since,  as  will  be 
later  seen,  it  is  tests  and  devices  that 
trigger  the  operation  of  the  bill  as  a  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color.    Be  that  as  it  may.  the  re- 
statement of  section  2  at  least  has  the 
grace  of  conforming  with  the  injunction 
of  the  15th  amendment  that  no  State 
shall  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Section  3  of  S.  1564  as  reported  and 
the  Dirksen  substitute  are  entirely  new 
matter  and  did  not  appear  in  the  bill  as 
introduced.    To  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,     section     3     suspends     and 
abridges  all  of  the  voting  rights  sections 
of    the   Civil    Rights    Act   of    1957,    as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  1960  and  1964. 
While    the    language    in    itself    is    not 
amendatory  to  any  present  law.  it,  in 
effect,  gives  to  the  Attorney  General  a 
new  character  of  cause  of  action  which 
follows  a  path  completely  different  from 
that  designed  for  a  hearing  by  the  court 
to  determine  a  pattern  or  practice  and 
then,  in  its   discretion,  appoint  voting 
refM-ees.  JJSi^iiew  procedure  will  permit 
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the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  that  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  has  in  some  degree  or 
regard  violated  the  guarantees  of  the 
15th  amendment.    If  a  violation  of  the 
15th    amendment    is    established,    the 
court  is  then  required  to  appoint  exami- 
ners    selected     by     the     Civil     Service 
Commission    in    accordance    with    the 
Attorney  General's  directions — section  6 
of  the  bill— to  serve  for  such  period  of 
time  and  in  such  political  subdivisions 
as  the  court  shall  determine  is  appropri- 
ate  to  enforce  the   guarantees  of   the 
15th  amendment.    The  court  is  not  re- 
quired to  find  that  a  pattern  or  practice 
e.xist5,  as  is  now  provided  for  by  the  1960 
act.     The  section  practically  makes  it 
mandatory  for  the  court  to  permit  the 
appointment  of  examiners  if  a  violation 
of  the  15th  amendment  Is  found,  and  the 
examiners  are  authorized  to  register  ap- 
plicants in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions  given   by   the   Attorney   General, 
even  if  these  instructions  are.  in  fact,  a 
complete  waiver  of  all  State  qualifica- 
tions set  for  voting,  and  the  person  so 
registered  can  vote  in  any  election,  be  it 
local,  county,  district.  State,  or  Federal. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  reach 
of  section  3tb>  extends.    It  must  be  de- 
signed to  catch  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  where  there  might  be  a 
so-called  test  or  device,  and  where  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons  other  than 
aliens  and  persons  in  active  military  serv- 
ice and  their  dependents  of  voting  age 
were  registered  in  November  of  1964  and 
more  than  50  percent  of  such  persons 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  that 
year,  and  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
were  nonwhite,  and  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  nonwhite 
residents  of  voting  age  were  registered  to 
vote  in  the  State.    Now,  Mr.  President,  if 
that  is  a  complicated  sentence,  it  just 
demonstrates  how  foolish  and  complicat- 
ed this  whole  bill  is.    I  may  or  may  not 
have   stated   the   alternatives   properly, 
but  a  battery   of  Philadelphia   lawyers 
working  24  hours  a  day  for  a  year  could 
not  come  to  agreement  on  exactly  what 
this  bill  means  and  how  its  terms  would 
apply  to  any  given  situation.    Even  If  we 
could  rely  on  the  Director  of  the  Census 
to  furnish  accurate  information,  or  if 
accurate  information  could  be  obtained 
from  other  sources,  "impossible"  is  a  kind 
word  when  applied  to  the  bill. 

Section  3(c>  states  a  power  that  is 
more  or  less  inherent  in  any  court  which 
takes  equitable  jurisdiction  of  a  cause 
continuing  control  over  the  subject  mat- 
ter. Here,  hov/ever,  the  subject  matter 
over  which  the  court  is  given  the  power 
to  operate  is  outside  the  scope  of  any 
con.stitutional  delegation  that  can  be  giv- 
en to  a  Federal  court.  This  will  create 
the  continuing  administration  of  an  un- 
constitutional delegation  of  power.  The 
last  sentence  in  section  3ic)  is  one  of  the 
novel  features  that  I  previously  men- 
tioned, where  the  Attorney  General  Is 
given  the  power  to  take  the  case  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  has  it 
under  consideration  and  put  it  in  a  three- 
judge  court  because  he  disagrees  with  the 
court  and  because  he  must  feel  that  there 
will  be  circumstances  where  some  judges 


in  Mississippi  or  Alabama  may  not  do 
exactly  what  the  Attorney  General  wishes 
done  if  he  brings  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  truth  and  in  fact,  as  far  as 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  concerned, 
the  Attorjiey  General  would  never  be  re- 
quired to  bring  any  actions  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  and  take  a  route  in  court,  be- 
cause under  the  subsequent  sections  of 
the  bill  he  has  fixed  it  so  that  he  can  be 
his  own  judge,  jury,  and  executioner  and 
employ  the  device  I  have  previously  de- 
scribed as  "legislative  lynching"  to  a 
State  or  political  subdivision. 

In   S.    1564   as   introduced,   section   3 
comprised  a  total  of  44  lines.     It  was 
translated  into  section  4  of  (he  Dirkscn 
substitute,  and  the  length  of  the  section 
was  increased  to  72  lines.     As  reported, 
section  4  contauis  83  lines.    It  now  re- 
main-s  at  83  Lne.s.  although  additional 
chanues  have  been  made.     Section  4  is 
what  might  be  called  a  hard-core  section. 
It  sets  up  tl:ie  elaborate  procedure  which 
triggers  the  bill  and.  according  to  the 
Attorney  Generals  testimony,  the  loaded 
pistol  is  aimed  at  only  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama.   Mississippi.    Louisiana,    Georgia. 
South  Carolina,  and  certain  counties,  as 
poUtical  subdivisions,  in  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.     As  sec- 
tion 3  was  originally  drawn.  Virginia  and 
Alaska    were    included.      The    Dirkscn 
substitute  took  Virginia  out.    S.  1564  as 
reported  leases  Virginia  out,  but  takes 
in  an  indeterminate  number  of  subdi- 
visions in   other  States   of   the   South 
where  the  formula  might  apply  if  the 
Attorney  General  requests  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  make  and  advise  him  of 
certain  statistical  findings  relative  to  the 
population  of  voting  age.  the  number  of 
citizens  of  voting  ape  regislercd,  the  di- 
visions of  voting  age  citizens  between 
nonwhite  and  white,  the  registrations  in 
the  various  subdivisions  and  States  as 
between  white  and  nonwhite,  and  the 
percentage  of  nonwhite  as  against  the 
total  population  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision. 

One  key  to  the  trigger  is  for  a  State 
to  have  a  test  or  device.    The  phrase 
"test  or  device"  is  defined  as  any  require- 
ment that  a  person,  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  or  registration  for  voting:  First, 
demonstrate  the  abiUty  to  read,  write! 
understand,    or   interpret    any    matter;' 
second,     demonstrate     any     education 
achievement   or   his   knowledge   of   any 
particular  subject;    third,  possess  good 
moral  character;   or  fourth,  prove   his 
qualifications  by  the  voucher  of  regis- 
tered voters  or  members  of  any  other 
class.     When  a  State  has  a  test  or  device 
according  to  this  definition  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  registration  and  voting,  then 
the  impact  of  the  bill  is  triggered  when 
the  conditions  of  subsection  4(b)  are  ap- 
plied.    The  Attorney  General  has  deter- 
mined that  a  test  or  device  existed  on 
November  1,  1964,  in  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  with  respect  to  which  the 
Director  of  the  Census  determines,  first, 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  per- 
sons, other  than  aliens  and  persons  in 
active  military  service  and  their  depend- 
ents, of  voting  age  residing  therein  were 
registered  on  November  1.  1964.  or  that 
less  than  50  percent  of   such  persons 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  No- 
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vembcr  1&64;  and  second,  that  accordinB 
to  the  1960  census,  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  were  non- 
white;  or  third,  notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  one  and  two.  the  Director  of 
the  Census  determines,  by  a  survey  made 
upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  of  any 
race  or  color  who  are  registered  to  vote 
in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  is 
less  tiian  25  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  all  persons  of  such  race  or  color  of 
voting  age  residing  in  such  State  or 
political  subdivision. 

This  subsection  provides  further  that 
a  determination  or  certification  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  of  the  Director  of 
the  Cen.sus  under  this  section  or  under 
section  6  shall  be  final  and  effective  upon 
publication    in    the    Federal    Register 
Substantial   changes  have  herein  been 
made  in  the  language  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced.    Some  of  these  came  from  the 
Dirksen  substitute— others  from  amend- 
ments to  the  substitute.    All  of  them  add 
confusion  to  the  original  language,  which 
was  in  itself  a  masterpiece  of  obfusca- 
tion.    One  amendment  deleted  the  count 
of  aliens  and  persons  in  active  military 
service  and  then-  dependents  from  those 
of  voting  age  residing  in  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  as  of  November  1, 1964. 
This  may  have  the  effect  of  removing 
certain  counties  from  the  operation  of 
the  formula.    The  phrase  "more  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
who  are  nonwhite"  was  amendatory  of 
the  original  language,  and  serves  to  re- 
move the  State  of  Virginia  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  formula  and  a  possible 
indeterminate  number  of  counties  as  po- 
litical subdivisions.    Then  the  less  than 
25  percent  total  of  nonwhite   registra- 
tions of  all  ):ersons  residing  within  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  was  added 
to  encompass  many  political  subdiv'isions 
that  were  not  caup^ht  by  the  language  of 
the  original  subsection,  because  this  par- 
ticular formula  is  applied,  notv.-ithstand- 
ing  the  determinations   that  might  or 
might  not  be  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Director  of  the  Census  with 
reference  to  the  first  portion  of  the  sub- 
section.    It  is  evident  on  its  face  that 
this  formula  is  an  arbitrary  mathemati- 
cal computation  and  can  in  no  wav  be 
directly  related  to  the  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision.     It  was.  however, 
according  to  testimony,  devised  to  take 
care  of  those  areas  where  the  Attorney 
General   had   predetermined    that   dis- 
crimination in  voting  did  exist,  and  he 
tested  one  way  and  then  tested'  another 
until  he  could  come  up  with  tho  right 
mathematical  formula  to  cover  the  situ- 
ation that  he  wanted  coveied.  and  when 
the  Attorney  General  and,  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  make  up  their  indi- 
vidual or  collective  minds  as  to  what  is 
what  and  publish  it  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, it  then  becomes  as  final  and  effec- 
tive as  the  last  judgment  itself.    There  is 
no  appeal  and  no  questioning  under  the 
language  of  the  bill  of  what  findings  they 
might  herein  make. 

Even  more  novel  than  the  manner  by 
which  a  State  or  political  subdivision  is 
triggered  into  being  covered  by  the  terms 
of  the  bill  is  the  method  set  up  for  get- 
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tins  out  from  under   the   irrebuttable 
nresumption  of  guilt  that  follows  from 
S  caught  in  the  ^Mication  of  the 
formula     States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions are  granted  a  great  boon  by  the 
roDRress.    Permi.s.sion  is  given  for  them 
to  file  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  prove  that 
they  are  innocent  of  denyinp  any  person 
the  right  to  vote  on  c.ccount  of  race  or 
color     Under  the  language  of  the  orig- 
inal bill,  it  was  neces.sary  for  the  peti- 
tioner to  allege  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  that  neither  the  petitioner  nor 
any  person  acting  und^'r  color  of  law  has 
en'4af'.cd  durin-i  the  10  years  preceding 
the  fiiinu  of  the  action  in  acts  or  prac- 
tices denying  or  abridgiiig  the  right  to 
vote  to  persons  of  race  or  color.    Mind 
you,  under  this  lansuage  the  ?itate  or 
a  political  subdivision  in  the  Slate  of 
Misai.ssinpi  would  have  tar^n  reqijired  to 
come  to  Wa.shington  and  prove  the  in- 
nocence 01  God  kr.ow.^  who  of  any  acts 
or  practices  over  a  period  of  10  years  for 
denyinr;  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  to 
person^  on  grounds  of  race  or  color.    The 
State  of  Ml.ssi'-sippi  v.'ould  not  have  been 
able  to  uct  into  court  for  an  indetermi- 
nate number  of  year.s  because  there  are 
still  judgments  which  may  be  rendered 
in  pcndin-  jiti-a'  ion.     Further  language 
of  the  original  bill  provided  that  no  dec- 
laratory juai-inent  :shaVi  isoue  under  this 
su.sbection  with  rf  spect  to  any  petitioner 
for  a  period  of  10  years  after  the  entry 
of  a  final  judgment  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  v^hether  entered  prior  to 
or  after  the  enactment  of  this  act  de- 
termining that  denials  or  abridgments 
of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race  or 
color  have   occurred   anywhere   in   the 
territory  of  .such  petitioner. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  this  lan- 
guace  in  detail  to  illustrate  the  innate 
vindictiveness  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  its  punitive  nature.  If  it  is  con- 
stitutional to  require  the  innocent  to 
prove  them.selves  not  guilty  of  unlawful 
acts,  then  the  heritage  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  have  become  hollow 
mockeries.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  this  sort  of  class  judament  i=; 
either  fair  or  constitutional.  The  lan- 
guajie  and^  operation  of  thi.s  portion  of 
the  subsection  has  been  modified  some- 
what in  the  Dirksen  siib.stitute,  in  S.  1564 
ai  reported,  and  in  the  more  recent 
Mansfield-Dirk.sen  amendment,  but  as 
far  as  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  con- 
cerned, the  modifications  are  meaning- 
less and  no  real  relief  is  granted  in  any 
form  or  fashion. 

The  minority  leader  offered  by  way  of 
an  amendment  a  so-called  escape  clause 
v.hereby  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
c-mld  come  into  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  prove 
that  the  percent  of  persons  in  such  State 
or  subdivision  voting  in  the  most  recent 
presidential  election  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average  percent  of  persons  voting 
in  sucii  election  or  the  percent  of  such 
persons  registered  to  vote  in  a  State  or 
subdivision  by  State  or  local  election  ofS- 
ciais  exceeded  60  percent  of  persons  of 
voting  age  meeting  residence  require- 
ments in  such  State  or  subdivision.    This 


amendment  was  made  meaningless  by 
later  qualifications  and  provisos  that 
were  in.serted  in  the  bill  as  reported, 
which  permitted  the  Attorney  General  to 
introduce  evidence  of  final  judgments 
heretofore  or  hereafter  rendered  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States  against  the 
petitioner  as  a  bar  to  the  application  of 
the  escape  clause.  No  Slate  or  political 
subdivision  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  to  enter  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  prove  its  innocence  will  be  afforded  a 
three-judge  court  under  tlie  provisions  of 
.section  2284  of  title  28. 

The  last  change  in  section  4(a)  deleted 
the  escape  by  eliminating  tests  and  de- 
vices and  conforming  to  the  60  percent 
or  better  formulas.  In  its  present  form 
the  languap^e  will  permit  a  State  to  come 
into  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  prove  that  it  has  ef- 
fectively, corrected  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  ririht  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  The  State  or  political  sub- 
division must  also  prove  that  the:  e  is  no 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  political 
unit  will  sin  in  the  future.  If  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  had  once  been  found 
guilty  by  either  the  Attorney  General  or 
a  court,  it  is  almost  impo.ssible  to  con- 
ceive how  it  could  prove  its  innocence 
under  the  above  conditions. 

The  proviso,  previou.sly  mentioned, 
even  retained  intact  in  the  la.st  revision 
of  this  subsection.  A  judgment  previ- 
ou.sly rendered  against  a  State  or  sub- 
division within  5  years  previous  to  the 
filinrr  of  the  action  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  guilt. 

Mr.  President,  this  denial  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  access  to  the  duly 
con.stituted  courts  in  their  own  States 
and  areas  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
American    jurisprudence.    Not    only    is 
it  unconstitutional,  but  it  has  the  effect 
of  suspending  the  Constitution  altogether 
and  setting  up  one  system  of  so-called 
justice  for  one  segment  of  citizens  liv- 
ing in  one  area  of  the  United  States  and 
another  system  of  justice  for  all  other 
people  in  the  United  States.    If  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  do  nt  taeUeve  the  U.S. 
district  judges  and  ti:  •  U.S.  circuit  judges 
in  the  Southern  States  are  competent 
and  capable  to  administer  the  laws  of  the 
United   States   under   the    Constitution 
without  fear  or  favor,  then  impeachment 
proceedings  .should  be  brought  against 
them  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion,  rather  than   attempting   to   deny 
their  existence  and  deny  the  existence 
of  their  courts  and  require  the  citizens 
within  their  jurisdiction  to  come  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  trial  of  their 
alleged  grievances.     No  one  feature  of 
the  bill  is  more  unjust,  unfair,  and  un- 
constitutional than  is  this  .section.    The 
denial  of  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of   the   laws   to  States   and 
political  subdivisions  make  a  mockery  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Section  4(dt  of  S.  1564  as  reported  did 
not  appear  in  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
introduced.  It  is  retained  verbatim  in 
the  present  form.  The  vast  discretionary' 
power  granted  to  the  Attorney  General, 
judicial  as  well  as  executive  and  adminis- 
trative in  its  nature,  is  further  enlarged 


by  the  language  of  section  4(d> .    It  pro- 
vides: 


(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  no  State 
or  political  subdivision  shall  be  determined 
to  h.ave  engnged  in  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  voce  on  account  of  race  or  color  if 
(1)  incidents  of  such  have  been  limited  In 
number  and  have  been  promptly  and  effec- 
tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action,  (2) 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents  has 
been  eliminated,  and  (3)  there  is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  their  recurrence  in  the 
future. 

This  is  a  value  judgment  that  has  to'be 
made  by  the  Attorney  General.  It  gives 
him  wide  and  unlimited  discretion  to  let 
a  guilty  political  subdivision  go  free  and 
punish  another  which,  in  fact,  has  com- 
mitted fewer  or  less  alleged  acts  of  dis- 
crimination than  that  which  was  left 
alone.  Ihere  is  no  constitutional  power 
in  Congress  to  vest  the  making  of  deci- 
sions which  are  judicial  in  nature  in  any 
instrument  other  than  a  court  of  law. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
under  article  III  is  vested  solely  and  alone 
hi  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
slates  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  establish. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  as  reported  and 
in  its  preseiit  form  is  comparable  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  bill  as  introduced,  and  if  a 
provision  similar  to  either  of  these  sec- 
tions is  enacted  into  law,  each  of  us  who 
participate  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  can 
proudly  or  sadly  claim  that  we  are  pall- 
bearers at  tlie  burial  services  of  the 
.sovereign  States.  The  bald  language  of 
the  bill  as  introduced  adequately  states 
what  I  mean  by  the  destruction  of  the 
sovereigrity  of  the  States,  and  no  refine- 
ments such  as  these  which  api^ear  in  the 
language  of  the  substitute  and  the  sub- 
stitute as  reported  can  change  the  pur- 
poses sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  origi- 
nal section  8.    It  states: 

Whenever  i-.  State  or  political  subdivision 
for  which  determinations  sre  in  effect  under 
sectioii  3ia)  (section  4  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported* shall  enact  any  l-.^v.-  or  ordinance  in;- 
pc  sing  qualifications  or  procedures  for  voting 
different  than  those  in  force  p.nd  effect  on 
November  1,  1964,  such  law  or  ordinance 
shall  not  be  enforced  unless  and  until  *t 
shall  have  been  firially  adjudicated  by  sn 
action  for  declaratory  judgment  brought 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Disirict 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  ih::t  such 
qutilificaticnE  or  procedures  will  not  ha-.e  the 
effect  of  denying  or  abridgir.g  rights 
cuaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment.  All 
actions  hereunder  shall  be  heard  by  a  three- 
judge  court  and  there  shall  be  a  right  of 
direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  so-called  clarifications  and  re- 
finements of  this  language  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  substitute  and  the  substitute 
as  reported  and  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  Thi.s  crass  and  brutal  language 
denies  to  a  State  the  right  and  power  to 
pass  a  law.  or  a  political  subdivision  an 
ordinance  which  changes  in  any  degree 
voting  qualifications  or  procedures  in 
force^and  effect  on  November  1,  1964, 
without  coming  to  Washington  and  beg- 
ging the  U.S.  district  court  to  consider 
the  language  of  the  law  or  ordinance  and 
find  that  it  does  not  deny  or  abridge 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 
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Later  refinements  of  the  section  give  a 
novel  judicial  power  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  State  submits  its  new  law 
to  the  Attoi-ney  General,  and  if  he  does 
not  inteiTDose  an  objection  within  60 
days,  the  State  would  be  pennitted  to 
apply  the  law,  subject  to  certain  ifs, 
ands.  and  buts.  The  State  can  also  re- 
sort to  the  court.  Here  the  Attorney 
General,  a  political  appointee  in  the 
Federal  system,  is  given  the  power  to 
arbitrarily  abridge,  invade,  and  violate 
the  solemn  provision  of  the  Constitution 
reserving  the  rights  and  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty to  the  States  and  the  people, 
and  denying  to  the  United  States  any 
power  or  right  to  invade  or  supersede  the 
injunctions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  as  reported  con- 
tains amended  substance  of  section  4  of 
the  bill  as  introduced.  This  is  the  sec- 
tion wherein  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  require  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  appoint  examiners  in 
those  States  or  political  subdivisions 
which  either  a  court  making  a  finding 
under  section  3(a>  or  the  triggering  op- 
eration of  section  4  has  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  been  declared  in  viola- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment.  These  are 
the  examiners  who  will  be  authorized 
and  directed  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
examine  applicants  for  registration  and 
voting  in  Federal,  State,  or  local  elections 
and  to  certify  the  applicants  as  qualified. 
It  is  required  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  appoint  as  many  examin- 
ers, who  shall  to  the  extent  practicable 
be  residents  of  such  State,  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  to  examine  and  register  ap- 
plicants. Please  note  that  authority  is 
here  given  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  send  into  a  State  examiners  who 
are  not  residents  of  a  subdivision  or  State 
and  who  have  never  lived  in  or  been 
comiected  with  such  State.  This  carpet- 
bagging  provision  is  said  to  be  necessary 
because  a  situation  may  arise  where  no 
resident  of  a  State  or  subdivision  will 
accept  appointments  as  examiners.  No 
law  that  was  devised  during  the  days  of 
Reconstruction  is  more  punitive  or 
fraught  with  more  dangers  than  this 
plan  herein  provided  to  fill  Southern 
States  with  alien  voting  examiners  if  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  decide  that  such  is  neces- 
sary. The  Attorney  General  can  certify 
thf\t  examiners  are  necessary  without 
any  complaints  having  been  made  from 
any  citizens  of  the  subdivision  or  State  if, 
in  his  judgment,  he  feels  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  examiners  is  otherwise  nec- 
essary to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
15th  amendment.  Under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  it  is  at  least  required 
that  the  court  find  that  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  discrimination  exists  in  a 
political  subdivision  before  the  court  is 
authorized,  in  its  discretion,  to  appoint 
voting  refewes.  Here  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  given  the  unlimited  discretion  to 
make  a  judicial  determination  that  ex- 
aminers should  be  appointed  when  in 
his  own  mind  and  not  based  on  any  phys- 
ical evidence  he  feels  that  examiners  are 
otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  15th  amendment  and  the 
particular  State  or  political  subdivision 


has  been  triggered  under  the  act  by  the 
elaborate  mathematical  formula  hereto- 
fore described. 

Mr.  President,  executive  and  adminis- 
trative tyranny  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  unlimited  grants  of  dis- 
cretionaiy  power  to  individuals,  regard- 
less of  who  they  are.  In  every  instance 
where  Congress  enacts  basically  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  of  this  character, 
we  become  more  and  more  a  government 
of  men  and  not  of  laws. 

No  substantial  changes  were  made  in 
section  6  from  what  it  was  in  section  4, 
other  tiian  to  add  the  class  of  examiners 
who  might  be  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
newly  created  section  3(a). 

One  amendment  of  some  consequence 
provides  that  the  Commission  may  desig- 
nate suitable  persons  in  the  oflBcial  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  with  their  con- 
sent, to  serve  in  these  positions.  This 
means  that  Government  employees  can 
be  asked  to  serve  as  examiners,  and  while 
the  provision  is  there  that  it  must  be 
with  their  consent,  it  would  be  like  get- 
ting someone's  consent  by  pointing  a  pis- 
tol at  his  head  to  think  that  one  would 
refuse.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  in 
practice  for  a  Government  employee  to 
be  given  this  additional  quasi-judicial 
function,  regardless  what  his  job  might 
be. 

Section  7  is  similar  to  section  5  of  the 
original  bill. 

Section  7<a)  sets  up  tlie  procedures  by 
which  an  applicant  shall  apply  to  an  ex- 
aminer for  registration.  It  again  illus- 
trates the  unprecedented  power  and  dis- 
cretion that  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Attor- 
ney General.  An  applicant  must  allege 
to  an  examiner,  first,  that  he  is  not  reg- 
istered to  vote,  and,  second,  that,  within 
90  days  preceding  his  application,  he  has 
been  denied  under  color  of  law  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  or  to  vote  or  has  been 
found  not  qualified  to  vote  by  a  person 
acting  under  color  of  law,  provided  that 
the  requirement  of  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Tlie  bill  marches  up  the  liill 
with  an  elaborate  requirement  such  as 
clause  (2),  then  it  marches  back  down 
and  destroys  it  by  granting  the  Attorney 
General  unlimited  discretion  to  waive  it. 

Section  7ib>  states  that  the  examiner 
shall  register  the  applicant  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  received  from  the 
Attorney  General.  Here  and  in  8(b) 
the  Attorney  General  is  given  the  au- 
thority, in  his  judgment  and  discretion, 
to  set  aside  all  State  qualifications  for 
registering  and  voting  and  give  to  an 
examiner  any  instructions  that  he  so 
chooses  as  to  how  an  examiner  should 
proceed  to  accept  an  application  and 
register  a  voter.  States  which  have 
voucher  tests  will  find  the  voucher  test 
eliminated.  States  which  have  interpre- 
tive literacy  tests  will  find  interpretive 
portions  of  the  examination  eliminated. 
All  that  will  really  remain  for  an  exam- 
iner to  determine  is  that  the  petitioning 
person  meets  the  age  requirement  re- 
quired by  State  law — 21  years  of  age  in 
most  of  the  States  that  are  going  to  be 
affected — 18  in  Georgia — and  the  resi- 
dence requirement  that  he  has  lived  in 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  for  the 
length  of   time  required   to  qualify  to 
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vote.  The  Attorney  General  explained 
to  both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  that  drastic  measures  were 
required  in  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions  where  he  claimed  discrimination 
had  existed  over  a  long  period  of  years 
and  that  if  illiterate  whites  had  beeii 
registered  and  had  voted  over  these  years 
in  States  where  literacy  requirements 
were  steep  and  applied,  then  it  was  only 
fair  that  the  literacy  requirements  be 
abolished  until  an  adequate  number  of 
illiterate  Negroes  could  be  registered,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  number  of 
illiterate  whites  that  had  previously  been 
registered.  He  explained  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  start  registrations  anew  and 
apply  the  new  criteria  equally  to  colored 
and  white  because,  while  there  would  be 
an  equality  of  registration  and  voting  in 
the  futui-e,  there  would  be  no  compensa- 
tion to  the  Negroes  who  had  been  denied 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  because  of 
illiteracy  or  failure  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion over  the  long  period  of  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  long  experience 
in  public  life,  this  is  the  most  novel  rea- 
son that  I  have  ever  heard  advanced  to 
achieve  what  all  of  us  would  agree  would 
be  a  lawful  purpose  by  unlawful  and  un- 
constitutional means.  The  innocent,  un- 
der this  theory,  as  vast  as  their  number 
might  be.  would  be  made  to  suffer  along 
with  the  guilty,  although  the  guilty 
might  be  a  mere  handful.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  under  our  form  of 
constitutional  government  this  character 
of  conduct  should  be  permitted  or  con- 
doned in  curing  what  is  alleged  to  be  a 
wrong  through  discriminatory  practices. 
Later,  I  propose  to  examine  in  greater 
detail  the  legal  and  constitutional  issues 
involved  in  the  delegation  of  this  charac- 
ter of  power  and  the  suspension  and  ab- 
rogation of  State  laws  in  favor  of  a  Fed- 
eral statute. 

The  balance  of  this  section  sets  forth 
procedures  that  should  be  followed  by 
examiners  in  forwarding  lists  of  those  he 
finds  qualified  to  vote  to  the  State  offi- 
cials. It  provides  that  the  examiner  shall 
issue  a  certificate  evidencing  the  eligi- 
bility o!  the  applicant  to  vote,  and  fur- 
ther provides  that  challenges  can  be 
made  against  a  person  appearing  on  the 
list  if  succe-ssf  ul  under  the  iDrocedure  pre- 
scribed in  section  8. 

Section  8  setr,  up  a  system  for  chal- 
lenging an  Individual  placed  on  the  eli- 
gibility list  and  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  regulations  for 
a  hearing  officer  to  hear  the  challenge 
and  determine  whether  or  not  the  person 
is  properly  on  the  list  within  15  days  after 
the  challenge  has  been  filed.  A  review 
of  the  decision  of  the  hearing  oflBcer  may 
be  filed  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  the  person  chal- 
lenged resides  within  15  days  after  serv- 
ice of  such  decision.  Pending  a  deter- 
mination by  the  hearing  officer  and  by 
the  court,  the  challenged  person  shall  be 
entitled  and  allowed  to  vote. 

Substantial  refinements  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  bill  were  made  by 
the  Dirksen  substitute  and  appear  in  the 
bill  as  reported.  Most  of  them  involve 
procedures  relating  to  the  hearing  of 
the  contest. 
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Section  8(b)  reiterates  the  unlimited 
DOwer  given  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
nrescribe  regulations  by  which  examiners 
shall  consider  the  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  as  reported  was 
the  newly  added  section,  made  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  Dirksen  substitute, 
which  provided: 

No  state  or  political  subdivision  shall  deny 
or  deprive  any  person  of  the  right  to  register 
or  to  vote  because  of  his  failure  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  or  any  other  tax  or  payment  as  a  pre- 
condition of  registration  or  voting. 

This  language  was  eliminated  by  the 
Mansfield-birksen  amendment,  and  sub- 
stituted therefor  was  a  requirement  that 
in  States  where  there  is  a  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  to  voting,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  forthwith  bring  an  action  in 
three- jud^e  district  courts  to  determine 
whether  the  poll  tax  prerequisite  denies 
or  abridges  any  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. This  .section  has  Congress  make 
the  afTiimative  finding  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  in  some  States 
are  denied  or  abridged  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting.  With  deference  to 
my  colleagues,  I  must  say  that  I  would 
judge  they  intend  this  legislative  finding 
to  apply  to  Mississippi  rather  than  Ver- 
mont. 

Section  10  as  reported  sets  up  the  po- 
lice state  insofar  as  the  limited  areas 
covered  by  the  bill  are  concerned.  It  is 
new,  and  was  not  contained  in  S.  1564 
as  introduced.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage: 

(a)  Whenever  an  examiner  Is  serving  under 
this  Act  in  any  political  subdivision,  the  ex- 
aminer may  assign  his  representatives  who 
sliall  be  within  the  meaning  of  'other  per- 
sons' as  used  in  section  —  who  may  be 
officials  of  the  United  States,  (1)  to  enter 
and  attend  at  any  place  for  holding  an  elec- 
tion in  such  subdivision  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  whether  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  vote  are  being  permitted  to  vote,  and  (2) 
to  enter  and  C'ttend  at  any  place  for  tabti- 
lating  the  votes  cast  at  any  election  held 
in  such  subdivision  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving whether  votes  cast  by  persons  entitled 
to  vote  are  being  propertly  tabulated. 

Section  10(b)  protects  the  persons  so 
delegated  as  a  watcher  by  saying: 

No  person  shall  obstruct.  Impede  or  in- 
terfere with,  or  attempt  to  obstruct.  Impede, 
or  Interfere  with,  any  duly  assigned  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  conferred  upon 
him  under  this  section. 

The  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment 
attempts  to  modify  and  limit  the  broad 
and  general  powers  of  section  10  to 
establish  "poll  watchers."  It  puts  an 
added  burden  on  three-judge  Federal 
courts  to  hear  complaints  that  those  on 
an  examiner's  voting  list  have  not  been 
placed  on  the  local  voting  list  and  will 
not  be  permitted  to  vote.  The  court  is 
then  authorized  to  appoint  such  persons 
as  necessary  to  "poll  watch."  This  is  a 
gross  enough  interference  with  local 
affairs,  but  the  provision  goes  further 
and  permits  the  court  to  impoimd  all 
ballots  cast  vmder  certain  circumstances 
and  the  court  itself  can  vote  such  per- 
sons on  election  day  or  the  day  following. 
Mr.  President,  there'  is  no  limit  to  the 
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confusion  such  an  action  as  this  could 
create.  This  constitutes  not  a  prohibi- 
tion, but  an  absolute  take-over  of  the 
function  of  local  election  oflBcials. 

Provisions  like  these  for  interference 
in  local  affairs  of  States  and  cities  are 
imwise  and  fraught  with  the  greatest  of 
dangers.  The  seeds  of  tyrannical  power 
are  inherent  in  this  type  of  legislation. 
This  section  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  bill,  both  in  its  reported  and  revised 
forms. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  as  reported  starts 
defining  criminal  offenses  for  violations 
of  the  bill.     The  language  as  reported 
has  gone  through  several  transforma- 
tions from  that  of  its  original  fonn.    As 
introduced,  it  was  provided  that  no  per- 
son, whether  acting  under  color  of  law 
or  othenvise,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  per- 
mit a  person  whose  name  appears  on  a 
list  transmitted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5(b)   to  vote,  or  fail  or  refuse  to 
count  such  person's  vote,  or  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  for 
voting  or  attempting  to  vote.   The  substi- 
tute enlarged  the  coverage  of  this  section 
to  apply  to  any  person  of  race  or  color 
who  was  alleged  to  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote  or  have  his  vote  counted  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  regardless  of 
whether  he  was  within  section  5(b)  or 
not.    As  reported,  the  first  section  brings 
the  definition  of  what  constitutes  an  of- 
fense back  within  the  violation  of  a  pro- 
vision of  "this  act,"  and  also  contains 
a    separate    clause    on    persons    acting 
under   color   of   law   or   not  who  shall 
threaten,  intimidate,  coerce,  and  so  forth. 
Without  the  adoption  of  the  presently 
considered  Voting  Rights  Act,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  law  now  existing  on  the 
statute  books  which  would  permit  the  in- 
dictment and  conviction  of  any  individ- 
ual who  committed  the  offenses  described 
in  the  language  of  section  11.    Redefini- 
tion of  crimes  involving  the  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment  are  merely  cumula- 
tive and  surplusage. 

Section  12  as  reported  sets  the  penal- 
ties for  criminal  violation  of  most  of  the 
sections  of  the  bill  at  not  more  than 
$5,000  fine,  or  imprisomnent  of  not  moi-e 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

Section  12(b)  defines  a  separate  crime 
for  mutilation  and  destruction  of  voting 
records. 

Section  12(c)  sets  out  a  special  con- 
spiracy provision. 

Section  12(d)  grants  a  special  author- 
ity to  courts  to  issue  injunctions  at  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  for  pre- 
ventive relief. 

Section  12(e)  opens  Pandora's  box  for 
fraud,  corruption,  and  anarchy  in  the 
conduct  of  elections  in  affected  areas.  It 
provides  that  where  you  have  examiners 
qualifying  voters  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  any  person  who  is  listed  as 
being  registered  and  qualified  by  an  ex- 
aminer, or  has  been  registered  by  an 
appropriate  election  official  and  has  not 
been  permitted  to  vote  in  the  election 
for  which  he  was  so  registered  can  notify 
the  examiner,  who  in  turn  will  notify 
the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  denial  has  occurred, 
and  if  both  the  examiner  and  the  U.S. 
attorney  feel  that  there  is  some  merit  to 


the  complaint  that  he  was  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  the  district  court  must  con- 
sider an  application  for  an  order  pro- 
viding for  the  casting  and  counting  of 
the  ballot  of  such  person  and  require  the 
inclusion  of  his  vote  in  the  total  vote  be- 
fore the  result  of  such  election  shall  be 
deemed  final  and  any  force  or  effect 
given  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  opens 
wide  the  door  for  every  possible  type  of 
frau4  and  chicanery  in  local  elections 
where  the  candidates  are  elected  by  a 
limited  number  of  votes  and  can  reason- 
ably predict  before  the  votes  are  cast  as 
to  what  the  division  will  be.  Since  in 
many  States  we  have  second  primaries 
that  follow  within  2  or  3  weeks  after  the 
first  primary,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
contested  elections  for  the  first  primary 
would  not  be  determined  by  the  date  the 
second  primary  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  place.  The  candidates  would  not 
even  know  whether  they  were  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  runoff.  Then  you 
would  have  at  least  two  and  possibly 
three  different  routes  for  contesting  elec- 
tions— one  through  the  State  procedures; 
one  through  the  procedures  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  and  a  third  through 
independent  court  action  in  State  courts. 
Certainly  with  the  poll-watch  system 
and  police  supervising  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  election  itself,  this  section 
12(e)  should  not  be  necessary.  Even  if 
you  did  not  have  the  poll  watchers,  it  is 
certain  that  the  contending  parties  in 
the  election  would  see  to  it  that  those 
who  were  entitled  to  vote  did  vote  and 
have  their  votes  counted. 

Section  13  provides  for  the  termina- 
tion of  examiners  in  the  eventuality  that 
the  Attorney  General  decides  that  all 
persons  listed  by  the  examiner  for  regis- 
tration and  voting  have  been  placed  on 
the  appropriate  voting  registration  roll 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  persons  will  be  de- 
prived or  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  in  such  subdivision. 
Here  again  the  Attorney  General  is  given 
vast  discretion  in  exercising  value  judg- 
ments which  can  be  pregnant  with  polit- 
ical implication  where  he  is  holding 
forth  either  the  stick  or  the  carrot  to 
States  or  political  subdivisions  to  do 
what  the  Attorney  Greneral  wants  them 
to  do.  This  is  an  insidious  character  of 
power  and  infiuence  to  be  vested  hi  any 
one  man,  regardless  of  whom  he  may  be. 
The  section  also  provides  that  the  court 
can  discontinue  the  examiners  if  they 
were  appointed  pursuant  to  section  3(a) 
of  the  bill,  and  a  final  addition  permits  a 
subdivision  to  petition  and  ask  the  At- 
torney General  for  a  termination  of  list- 
ing procedures  under  clause  (a).  Here 
again  it  is  the  Attorney  General  who  acts 
as  the  court  and  jury  as  to  whether  such 
request  will  be  granted. 

Section  14(a)  places  criminal  con- 
tempt arising  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  under  the  same  laws  as  govern  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  as  amended. 

Section  14(b)  gives  to  every  Federal 
officer  or  employee  who  has  ans^hing  to 
do  with  the  administration  of  the  act 
within  a  State  or  subdivision  absolute 
immunity  and  a  "license  to  sin"  regard- 
ing any  act  he  may  commit,  regardless 
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of  how  illegal,  in  administ^-ing  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1564.  This  section  denies 
to  every  Federal  court  other  than  the 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia any  jurisdiction  to  issue  any  re- 
straining order  or  temporary  or  perma- 
nent injunction  against  the  execution  or 
enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this 
act,  or  ?ny  action  of  any  Federal  officer 
or  employee  pursuant  hereto. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  individuals  or  groups  in  a  State 
who  are  the  victims  of  unlawful  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Federal  officials  in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
act  to  come  to  Washington  and  attempt 
to  obtain  redress  for  their  grievances  by 
way  of  a  restraining  order  or  temporary 
or    permanent    injunction.    The    whole 
theoiy  of  restraining  orders  and  tem- 
porary injunctions  rests  on  the  fact  that 
a  forum  is  immediately  available  in  an 
area  where  an  act  occurs,  where  the  in- 
jured individual  can  immediately  go  and 
get  the  proper  redress  from  a  judge  who 
has  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
the  situation  actually  is  in  liis  own  juris- 
diction.    How  in  Heavens  name  would 
judges  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
be   able   to   form   honest   opinions   and 
judgments  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
as  is  required  for  restraining  orders  and 
temporai-y  injunctions,  on  factual  situa- 
tions that  have  occurred  in  Louisiana. 
Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia,  or  else- 
where?    It  is  ridiculous  on  its  face,  and 
all  this  section  does  is  to  slam  the  court- 
house door  and  deny  to  U.S.  citizens  any 
opportunity  to  have  their  rights  litigated 
in  their  own  courts.    I  do  not  believe  a 
hai-sher  or  more  restrictive  provision  has 
ever  been  written  in  any  statute  that  has 
ever  been  passed  by  this  Congress  in  the 
history  of  our  Government. 

Mr.'  President,  never  in  all  history  has 
a  so-called  mtelligent  and  deliberative 
body  been  called  upon  to  pass  such  a 
complex  and  confused  mass  of  legislative 
provisions  without  any  more  opportunity 
to  study  and  consider  the  contents.  Out 
of  a  hundred  Senators.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  2  who  could  agree  on  the 
interpretation  of  any  10  conflicting  pro- 
visions in  the  text  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  I  would  just  guess  that  I  can 
raise  over  a  hundred  separate  provisions 
about  which  serious  doubts  can  be  raised 
as  to  what  the  language  or  the  implica- 
tion of  the  language  means  or  does  not 
mean.  Again,  I  plead  that  S.  1564  be 
rejected  by  this  body  wholly  and  in  all 
its  parts. 

-  Mr.  President,  the  more  I  read  this 
J)ill  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  the 
-Sponsors  are  disenchanted  with  the  15th 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  They 
pay  lipservioe  to  the  amendment  in  the 
title  and  section  1.  and  thereafter  turn 
their  back  on  it  while  they  cavalierly 
concoct  a  system  of  entrapment  for  the 
few  remaining  rights  of  the  States.  It  is 
punishment  they  want  and  vindictive- 
ness  they  use.  The  compelling  force  in 
this  bill  is  the  necessity  to  please  black 
votes  in  the  Northeast. 

The  15th  amendment  preserves  the 
right  of  citizens  to  vote  as  against  de- 
nials or  abridgments  because  of  color. 


race,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
If  Negroes  are  discriminated  against  in 
voting,  the  15th  amendment  applies. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  does — and 
nothing  more.  The  framers  of  this  bill 
are  attempting  to  pervert  the  amend- 
ment into  a  federal  system  of  voting. 
The  Federal  Government  shall  set  the 
qualifications  and  no  longer  will  the 
States  have  any  power  over  the  fran- 
chise of  their  citizens. 

There  are  two  rights  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  they  are  not  inconsistent. 
There  is  the  right  of  exemption  from 
prohibited  discrimination  based  on  race 
which  is  the  right  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment and  it  is  a  national  or  Federal 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  States,  which  right 
comes  from  the  States.  The  Federal 
Government  can  only  enter  the  field 
when  the  States  discriminate.  When  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  sets  qualifications  it 
is  an  abuse  of  power  which  it  does  not 
have. 

The  right  of  U.S.  citizens  to  vote  is 
brought  within  the  protection  of  Con- 
gress by  the  amendment  which  invests 
citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the 
right  of  exemption  from  discrimination 
in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
on  account  of  "race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude." 

It  is  hard  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  realize  that  the  possession  of  citi- 
zenship does  not  give  one  the  right  to 
vote.  It  is  possible  to  be  President  of 
the  coimtry  and  still  not  be  qualified  to 
vote. 

Suffrage  nnd  cidzen.^hip  are  not  the 
same  and  one  does  nat  encompa.^s  the 
other.  And  neither  the  14th  amendment 
nor  the  1:3th  amendment  has  changed 
this.  Article  I.  section  2  of  the  Con.sti- 
tution  reafTumed  by  the  17th  amendment 
se:  out  clearly  that  the  States  possess 
the  sole  power  to  set  the  qualifications 
for  electors.  If  a  State  says  18-year-olds 
can  vote,  that  is  the  prcro  ;ative  of  the 
State — the  same  is  true  of  sex — now 
barred  by  amendment — or  poll  tax — also 
barred — or  property  qualifications. 

The  13th  ame!'dment  speciftcaily  gave 
franchise  to  females.    It  reads: 

The  right  cf  '.:.e  citizens  of  the  UnltCKl 
States  to  vote  !-halI  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  Ur.iteU  States  or  by  nny  .State  on 
accor.nt  of  sex. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  'oy  appropriate  legislation. 

Notice  the  .simiiiariiy  of  the  15th 
n.niendmenl,  reading  as  follows: 

The  right  of  citi^iens  of  the  United  Stntes 
to  vote  sh.Tll  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  Stite  on  ;;c- 
coiint  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servit'jde. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  .ippropriate  legislation. 

If  .vou  sub.<:titute  sex  for  color  the 
wording  is  identical.  This  was  done 
advi-sedly.  Congress  was  well  aware  that 
the  States  could  unequivocally  set  quali- 
fications for  electors  and  that  among 
these  were  sex  and  color.  The  only  way 
to  correct  this  was  by  constitutional 
amendment — also  done  just  recently  by 
the  poll  tax  amendment. 


In  Leser  v.  Garnett,  258  U.S.  136,  the 
similarity  between  the  15th  and  I9th 
amendments  was  recognized  as  follows- 

This  amendment  (19th)  is  in  ch.-xracter 
and  phraseology  precisely  similar  to  the 
15th.  For  each  the  same  method  of  adoption 
was  pursued. 

The  19th  amendment  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  '"woman  suffrage 
amendment."  The  point  here  is  two- 
fold. It  was  recognized  that  the  States 
could  deny  suffrage  to  women  and,  two 
it  was  recognized  that  to  override  that 
the  Federal  Government  needed  an 
amendment.  Qualifications  and  suffrage 
were  State  matters  unless  in  violation  of 
existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
or  unless  changed  by  amendment. 

The  19th  amendment  does  not  confer 
upon  women  the  right  to  vote.  It  does 
not  purport  to  do  so.  The  15th  amend- 
ment does  not  confer  upon  Negroes  the 
right  to  vote.  It  does  not  purport  to  do 
so. 

Both  amendments  admit  that  the  con- 
ference of  the  right  to  vote  on  these 
grounds — sex  and  color — resides  solely 
with  the  States. 

Both  these  amendments  only  prohibit 
discrimination  in  voting  as  far  as  State 
legislation  is  concerned.  That  is,  now, 
the  States  cannot  discriminate  in  their 
qualifications  against  women  and  Ne- 
groes. Without  these  amendments  they 
could.  Of  course,  we  use  liie  word  'dis- 
criminate" in  the  sense  of  forbid"  or  -re- 
fuse to  permit."  Similarly,  States  can 
refuse  suffrage  to  illiterates,  insane, 
criminals,  aliens,  nonresidents,  minors, 
and  so  on.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
under  this  bill  illiterates  in  some  States 
are  permitted  the  vote,  whereas  in  others 
they  are  not. 

It  is  very  important  to  realize  that  thf 
19th  amendment  applies  to  males  as 
well  as  females.  It  is  also  equally  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  15th  amendment 
applies  to  race.  But,  is  white  a  race? 
We  have  no  C£..se  law — no  factors  of  in- 
terpretation. It  is  possible  that  the 
States  in  their  qualifications  can  dis- 
criminate against  the  white  race  with 
impunity.  We  do  not  know.  It  must  be 
interpreted. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  both  the 
15th  and  19th  amendments  lelate  solely 
to  action  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State;  and  do  not  contemplate 
wrongful  individual  acts. 

If  an  individual  prevents  another— a 
v.hite  or  a  female — from  voting — this  is 
notr'an  act  prohibited  by  these  amend- 
ments. State  action  only  is  proscribed— 
not  individual  action. 

Literacy  tests  by  a  State  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  suffrage  are  valid.  They  are  an 
exerci.'je  by  tiie  State  of  a  lawful  func- 
tion and  not  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  FcGCi-al  courts.  This  is  the  law- 
recognized  by  all.  Yet,  under  this  bill 
literacy  tests  rnay  fall.  The  Virginia 
literacy  test,  for  example,  is  struck  down 
because  the  "trigger  section"  of  the  bill 
encompasses  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  to  the  15th 
amendment  is  discrimination.  Unless 
discrimination  based  on  race  Is  shown 
the    15th   amendment   does   not   apply- 
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And  all  the  triggering  sections  in  the 
world  will  not  change  the  situation.    You 
cannot  use  a  "trigger"  to  create  discrimi- 
nation where  none  exists. 
A  landmark  case  on  the  question  of  the 
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The  right  to  vote  in  the  States  comes 
from  the  States;  but  the  right  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  prohibited  discrimination 
comes  from  the  United  States. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  bill  wherein 


forms  or  safeguards  of  trial.  It  deter- 
mines the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs  pro- 
duced, whether  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  evidence  or  not :  and  it  fixes  the  degree 
of  punishment  in  accordance  with  its 


15th  amendment  being  limited  to  dis-     it  states  that  no  voting  qualification  or     own    notions   of    the   enormity   of    the 


crimination  is  United  States  v.  Reese  et 
a/..  92  U.S.  214 

Let  us  examine  some  excerpts  from  the 
headnotes  of  this  decision : 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage;  but  It 
invests  citizens  of  the  United  States  with 
tlie  right  of  exemption  from  discrimination 
in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on 
account  of  their  race,  color  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  and  empowers  Congress 
to  enforce  that  right  by  "appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  State  elections 
rests  upon  this  amendment,  and  can  be  exer- 
cised by  providing  a  punishment  only  when 
the  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote  of  a 
qualified  elector  at  such  elections  is  because 
of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
of  servitude. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Congress  by  the  enabling  section  2 
is  authorized  to  legislate — that  is,  enact 
laws  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment.  The  legislation  which  Con- 
gress is  authorized  to  adopt  is  corrective 
legislation;  that  is.  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  counteracting  such 
laws  or  constitutional  provisions  as  the 
States  may  adopt  or  enforce,  and  which, 
by  the  amendment,  they  are  prohibited 
from  making  or  enforcing,  or  such  acts 
and  proceedings  as  the  States  may  com- 
mit or  take,  and  which,  by  the  amend- 
ment, they  are  prohibited  from  commit- 
ting or  taking. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  also 
citizens  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
They  are  two  political  entities  and  be- 
long, so  to  sneak,  to  two  political  com- 
munities. They  are  a.ssociatcd  in  their 
States  and  in  the  United  States  for  the 
common  weal  and  for  their  individual 
protection  and  promotion.  Govern- 
ments owe  a  duty  of  protection  but  this 
is  a  duty  limited  by  the  amount  of  power 
possessed  by  the  Government.  The  15th 
amendment  grants  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment certain  powers.  The  first  article, 
section  2.  and  the  17th  amendment  grant 
the  States  certain  powers.  Neither  pow- 
er annihilates  or  extinguishes  the  other. 
In  a  way  they  are  concomitant  powers. 
One  is  a  grant,  the  other  is  a  prohibition, 
and  together  they  supplement  each  other. 
.^11  this  the  framers  and  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  have  ignored.  Under  the  cloak 
of  the  15th  amendment  they  claim  the 
power,  by  statute,  to  negate  other  con- 
stitutional provisions.  It  just  cannot  be 
done. 

Although  within  its  powers  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  supreme 
and  superior  to  the  government  of  the 
States,  it  can  neither  grant  nor  secure  to 
its  citizens  rights  or  privileges  which  are 
not  expressly  or  by  implication  placed 
under  its  jurisdiction.  All  that  cannot 
be  so  granted  or  secured  is  left  to  the 
exclusive  protection  of  the  States. 

The  United  States  has  no  voters  of  its 
own  or  its  own  creation  within  the  States. 


procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color.  This  is  accepted 
completely  as  a  fine  statement  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision. 

However,  when  the  bill  goes  on  later 
to  state: 

No  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  election 
because  of  liis  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device,  in  any  State  or  in  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State. 

Then  I  begin  to  wonder  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  15th  amendment.  Where 
is  the  question  of  race,  or  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude?  Immedi- 
ately, the  triggering  device  starts,  the 
aritiimetic  swings  into  the  picture  and 
we  are  dealing  with  tests  and  devices 
rathei  than  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color. 

In  this  bill  sheer  arithmetic  and  cen- 
sus statistics  are  used  to  create  a  pre- 
sumption of  discrimination  of  unconsti- 
tutional treatment.  Presumptions  in 
the  law  arc  always  suspect  and  hinged 
around  by  many  safeguards.  They  are 
never  triggered. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  was 
re.^lete  with  the  word  "person"  or  "per- 
sons." 

oince  it  is  based  for  legality  on  the  15th 
amendment  I  often  wondered  why  the 
word  "citizen"  was  not  used.  The  Attor- 
ney General  could  not  enlighten  the  com- 
mittee nor  could  the  congressional  spon- 
sors. So  it  was  decided  to  change  the 
woid  and,  Mr.  President,  that  is  about 
the  way  this  bill  has  grown. 

Tlie  bill  is  i-eplete  with  presumptions  of 
guilt.  Constantly  States  caught  by  the 
trigger  must  prove  their  innocence  or  re- 
main under  a  ban.  And,  even  if  such 
proof  is  made  successfully,  the  States  stay 
under  a  ban  for  a  number  of  years. 

There  's  a  serious  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  legislation  is  a  bill  of  attainder. 
Tills  statute  does  punish  by  legislative 
fiat.  A  State  caught  by  the  trigger  is 
renahzed.  Theie  aie  penal  sections  in 
tnc  law  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  loss 
of  control  over  suffrape  and  the  so-called 
"b::*n"  period.  Never  once  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Cvinmittce  hcailngs  did  the  propo- 
nents dJscu.ss  the  legislation  as  violative 
of  a  bill  of  atta-nder.  The  Constitution, 
in  article  I,  section  9,  clause  3,  provides: 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law 
shall  be  passed. 

Under  our  concept  of  criminal  law  a 
person  has  a  right  to  indictment  by 
Si'and  jury,  trial  by  a  petty  jury,  all  under 
existing  law  and  according  to  our  con- 
cept of  due  process.  A  bill  of  attainder 
is  a  legislative  act  which  inflicts  punish- 
ment without  trial.  In  passing  a  bill  of 
attainder  the  legislative  body  exercises 
the  powers  and  office  of  judge;  it  assumes 
judicial  magistracy;  it  pronounces  upon 
the  guilt  of  the  party,  without  any  of  the 


offense 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  legis- 
lation we  are  now  considering  is  a  bill 
of  attainder. 

Our  form  of  government  has  achieved 
for  us  democratic  liberties  and  these  must 
be  guarded  closely  and  well.  We  have 
a  State  and  Federal  system  with  the 
checks  and  balances  necessary  to  oro- 
tect.  Within  the  States  themselves  "and 
w:th:n  the  Federal  Govermnent  we  have 
a  tripartite  system.  All  these  are  neces- 
sary and  contribute  to  our  well-being. 
I  believe  in  these  things;  I  took  an  oath 
of  office  to  protect  them,  and  I  can  do 
nothing  but  combat  this  bill  which  vio- 
lates them.  These  are  times  of  emotion 
and  domestic  and  foreign  hysteria. 
Brush-fire  wars  are  lit  beneath  us  in  all 
coiners  of  the  globe  and  our  people  are 
nervous  and  harassed.  The  Federal  ad- 
ministration is  allowing  itself  to  be 
influenced  beyond  reason  and  by  its  own 
actions  it  is  inflaming  so-called  civil 
rights  issues.  This  bill  is  an  administra- 
tion bill.  The  Attorney  General  ad- 
mitted drafting  it.  It  is  vicious  and 
clearly  bears  the  unreasonable  stamp  of 
mob  pressure. 

The  pressure  to  pass  this  legislation 
quickly  has  been  constantly  present. 
The  President  has  constantly  appealed  to 
the  Congress.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  forced  to  consider  under  a  time 
limit.  Why  the  rush,  unless  it  is 
political. 

The  design  of  the  bill  is  contemptible, 
for  it  carefully  selects  a  few  southern 
States  for  punishment.  The  bill  carries 
a  facade  of  voting  justice.  It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  describe  it  as  a  Federal 
law  designed  for  vindictive  use  against 
six  States  carefully  selected  in  advance. 
The  Constitution  is  subverted,  as  is  the 
whole  system  under  which  we  are 
governed. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  actual  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
proclaimed  his  irritation  and  impatience 
with  our  judicial  process.  He  showed 
complete  lack  of  faith  in  an  entire  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  tries  to  indict  a 
whole  people.  Here  are  his  actual  words 
in  the  March  23, 1965,  hearings: 

The  judicial  process,  upon  which  all  exist- 
ing remedies  depend,  is  institutionally  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  practices  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  social  and  political  structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  at  some 
length  my  belief  that  this  legislation  is  a 
bill  of  attainder.  I  also  believe  that  it  is 
violative  of  the  ex  post  facto  prohibition 
in  article  I,  section  9,  clause  3,  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  Burgess  v.  Salmon,  97  U.S.  at  page 
384,  the  court  stated : 

An  ex  post  jacto  law  is  one  which  imposes 
a  punishment  for  an  act  which  was  not 
punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed,  or  a 
punishment  in  addition  to  that  there 
prescribed. 
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Tne  ex  post  facto  effect  of  a  law  cannot 
be  evaded  by  giving  a  civil  form  to  that 
which  is  essentially  criminal. 

In  the  landmark  case  of  Cummings  v. 
Missouri.  4  Wall.  277.  the  court  held  that 
the  passage  of  an  act  imposing  a  penalty 
on  a  priest  for  the  performance  of  an  act 
innocent  at  the  time  it  was  committed, 
was  void. 

The  definition  of  an  ex  post  facto  law 
contained  in  the  Constitution  Annotated 
is  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  compresses  in 
one  paragraph  all  the  case  law: 

Every  law  that  makes  an  act  done  before 
the  passage  of  such  law  criminal,  which 
was  innocent  when  done,  or  that  aggravates 
a  crime  or  makes  it  greater  than  it  was  when 
committed,  or  that  changes  the  punishment 
and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  the 
law  annexed  to  the  crime  when  committed. 
or  that  alters  the  rules  of  evidence,  per- 
mitting less  or  different  evidence  to  convict 
a  person  of  an  offense  committed  prior  to 
its  {Xissage,  or  that  operates  in  any  way  to 
the  disadvantage  of  one  accused  of  a  crime 
cominitted  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
law  is  an  ex  post  facto  law  and  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  pending  lesislation,  Mr.  President, 
/  by  the  use  of  its  trigger  section  keyed  to 
the  happenings  in  the  last  presidential 
election  and  further  keyed  to  the  last 
decennial  census — with  or  without  pro- 
jectio.is — is  ex  post  facto,  for  it  contains 
penal  provisions  as  uell  as  "banning" 
States  from  tl:e  body  politic  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

The  purpose  of  a  written  constitution 
is  to  pro.ecc  the  people  from  despotic 
rule.  We  nave  learned  that  from  the 
days  of  the  'grand  charter.'"  Our  Con- 
stitution divides  the  Government  into 
the  three  parts  of  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial.  Thus,  we  have  two  pro- 
tections—the  Constitution  itself  and  its 
provisions  on  the  tripartite  division. 
Yet,  hers  we  have  an  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States— a  member  of  the 
executive  dopartment — asking  that  we 
deliver  o*  or  to  him  the  powers  of  the 
judicial  branch  so  that  he  may  puni-sh 
carefully  selected  areas.  And  in  this 
process  of  preempting  the  judicial 
branch,  he  further  seeks  to  usurp  the 
constitutional  powers  of  those  States  he 
has  already  chosen  to  be  his  victims. 

Let  us  now  forget  that  this  bill  is  only 
designed  to  correct  voting  violations  in 
a  veiT  restricted  area.  Your  voting 
frauds  in  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  North  go  scot  free — they  get  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  The  Government's  posi- 
tion in  the  North  is  "as  long  as  you  reg- 
ister them,  we  do  not  care  if  you  steal 
them." 

The  Attorney  General  testified  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  H.R.  6400.  the  House  companion  bill 
on  voting  rights  of  1965.  As  to  the 
question  of  constitutionality  he  stated  on 
March  18.  1965: 

I  have  shown  why  this  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary and  have  explained  how  it  would  work. 
It  remains  to  determine  whether  It  Is  con- 
stitutional. The  answer  is  clear:  The  pro- 
posal Is  constitutional. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  pro- 
posal is  not  constitutional,  and  to  say 


it  is  clearly  ignores  the  testimony  of 
many  eminent  constitutional  authorities. 

In  essence  the  pending  legislation 
pi'ovides  that  no  person  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  election  because  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  any  voter  qualification  test 
established  by  State  law  which  main- 
tained a  test  on  November  1.  1964.  and  in 
which  certain  per  centums  were  not  reg- 
istered or  did  not  vote.  The  effect  of  all 
this  is  to  abolish  any  voter  qualification 
test,  including  those  not  racially'  dis- 
criminatory in  certain  States. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  base  its  con- 
stitutionality on  the  15th  amendment, 
which  amendment  has  been  quoted  be- 
fore in  these  remarks. 

The  big  question,  of  course,  is:  Does 
this  legislation  constitute  "appropriate" 
legislation  under  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment,  wherein  it  is  provided: 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

It  is  required  that  Congress  have  a 
"rational  basis"  for  the  findings  upon 
which  Its  legislation  is  predicated. 

In  Katzenbach  v.  McClung.  379  U.S. 
294.  the  Court  stated: 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  the  facts  laid 
before  Congress,  we  must  conclude  that  It 
had  a  rational  basis  for  finding  that  racial 
discrimination  in  restaurants  had  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  free  flow  of  inter- 
state commerce.  Insofar  as  the  sections  of 
the  act  here  relevant  are  concerned  *  •  *, 
Congress  prohibited  discrimination  only  In 
those  establishments  having  a  close  tie  to 
interstate  commerce,  i.e.,  those,  like  the  Mc- 
Clungs.  serving  food  that  has  come  from  out 
of  the  State.  We  think  in  so  doing  that 
Congress  acted  well  within  Its  power  to 
protect  and  foster  commerce  in  extending 
the  coverage  of  title  11  only  to  those  restau- 
rants oflfering  to  serve  interstate  travelers  or 
serving  food,  a  substantial  portion  of  which 
has  moved  in  Interstate  commerce. 

The  problem  in  this  bill  is  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  attempt  to  establish 
a  "valid  factual  premise"  for  congres- 
sional action  with  respect  to  voter  dis- 
crimination. 

For  instance,  the  bill  is  so  designed 
with  its  "triggering"  sections  as  to  in- 
clude Virginia.  Yet.  Virginia  in  the 
1961  Report  on  Voting  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health. 

See  volume  1.  page  102,  wherein  the 
Commission  states: 

In  three  States — Louisiana  (where  there  Is 
svibstantlal  discrimination),  Florida  (where 
there  is  some) ,  and  Virginia  (where  there  ap- 
pears to  be  none )  — official  statistics  are  com- 
piled on  the  State  level  by  county  and  by 
race. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  under  the 
McClung  case — a  very  recent  decision, 
that  this  law  is  unconstitutional.  The 
law  requires  that  there  be  a  rational  basis 
for  finding  discrimination.  Virginia  is 
encompassed  within  the  law.  yet  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  claims  that  Vir- 
ginia is  free  of  taint. 

Many  statutes  seem  valid  on  their  face 
but  the  test  has  always  been  that  despite 
this  apparent  surface  validity  any  statute 
may  be  assailed  by  proof  of  facts  demon- 
strating that  it  is  without  support  in  rea- 
son as  applied  to  a  particular  class. 


In  U.S.  V.  Caroline  Products  Co.,  304 
U.S.  144.  it  was  held  in  the  opinion  of  the     I 
court  as  briefed  in  the  headnotes,  page     I 
145:  ' 

That  upon  Its  face,  and  as  supported  by 
Judicial  knowledge,  Including  facts  found  tn 
the  reports  of  the  congressional  committew, 
the  act  is  presumptively  within  the  scope  of 
the  power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 
and  consistent  with  due  process. 

The  statutory  characterization  of  filled 
milk  as  injurious  to  health  and  as  a  fraud 
upon  the  public  may.  for  the  purposes  of  this 
case,  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  legls. 
lative  findings  deemed  to  support  the  act  as 
a  constitutional  e.xertlon  of  the  legislative 
power,  aiding  informed  Judicial  review  by  re- 
vealing the  rationale  of  the  legislation,  as  do 
the  reports  of  legislative  committees. 

The  theory  of  this  case  is  that  accept- 
ing a  statute  as  valid  on  its  face  it  may 
nonetheless  be  set  aside  upon  a  proper 
finding  of  the  facts  as  well  as  upheld 
by  such  a  finding  and  that  the  findings 
of  congressional  committees  are  valid 
and  shall  be  given  proper  weight. 

Turning  to  the  example  of  Virginia 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  fail  to  see,  under  tlie  Caroline 
Products  Co.  case,  how  this  bill  can  be 
constitutional.  The  bill  before  us  ap- 
plies to  Virginia  which  will  suffer  all  the 
penalties  thereunder.  Yet.  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  that  there  has  been  no  dis- 
crimination by  Virginia  in  the  voting 
field  and  these  facts  are  in  the  committee 
hearings  and  their  source  is  the  U5, 
Government  itself. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment  is  limited  to  "appropri- 
ate" legislation  as  called  for  in  section  2, 
Can  Congress  do  by  indirection  that 
which  is  prohibited  directly?  I  think 
not.  The  Virginia  case  is  clear  cut. 
This  is  not  appropriate  legislation  for 
Virginia,  yet  Virginia  is  penalized. 

It  must  be  realized.  Mr.  Pre.?ident.  that 
this  bill  applies  to  the  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State  as  well  as  the  State 
itself.  The  majority  of  the  counties  of 
a  State  may  be  free  of  voter  discrimina- 
tion by  color  yet  the  State  may  come 
under  the  bill.  Is  it  fair  to  these  exem- 
plary counties  to  subject  them  to  penal- 
ties and  Federal  voting  control  because 
of  a  few  malefactors? 

Mr.  President,  I  suppoited  amendment 
No.  135  to  the  new  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment — in  the  nature  of  a  substi-. 
tute— to  S.  1564.  a  bill  to  enforce  the' 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. • 

That  amendment  struck  section  4  of 
the  pending  bill — the  famous  triggering 
section — and  inserted  new  language  in 
lieu  thereof.  By  necessity,  it  also  struck 
section  5  which  grows  out  of  and  is  in- 
terrelated or  dependent  upon  the  struck 
section  4.  The  remainder  of  the  Ervin 
amendment  was  purely  corrective  from 
the  point  of  view  of  draftsmanship. 

Thus,  simply  stated,  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment struck  the  famous  triggering  sec- 
tion— section  4 — and  replaced  it  with  new 
language. 

I  say  "famous,"  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  hundreds  of  pages  of 
testimony  on  this  section  alone,  the  press 
has  covered  it  almost  daily  and  this 
Chamber  has   heard   it   mentioned  at 
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ipngth  It  is  for  certain  that  we  will 
debate' this  section  to  even  a  greater  «x- 
fpnt  and  that  the  courts  will  have  it 
Sore  them  for  many  years  in  the  future. 
Triegering  sections  are  a  novel  ap- 
nroach  to  legislation.  They  use  figures, 
facts,  statistics,  projections,  and  some- 
tHnes  assumptions  which  create  this  sit- 
Son  whereby  the  Attorney  General  can 
riSroy  the  rights  of  the  States  to  qualify 
voters  under  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions which  provide  in  article  1.  section  2. 
and  also  in  the  17th  amendment,  that— 
The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

The  Attorney  General  not  only  can  de- 
stroy the  States  rights  to  set  qualifica- 
tions but  by  construction  of  the  trigger, 
he  can  take  aim  at  certain  States  in  spe- 
cific geographical  areas. 

The  triggering  section,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  mechanical  gimmick  to  carry  out  the 
fallacious  theory  of  the  bill.  The  premise 
on  which  this  bill  is  based  is  that  when 
Congress  determines  that  a  State  has  im- 
posed qualifications  for  voters  that  are 
discriminatory,  then  under  the  powers 
^ranted  in  the  15th  amendment  Congress 
may  by  statute  divest  the  States  of  their 
constitutional  powers  over  voter  qualifi- 
'  cations  and  substitute  its  own  conditions 
and  do  it  all  retroactively. 

The  basis  is  false.  The  Constitution 
grants  no  such  power.  The  Constitution 
gives  the  States  the  sole  power  to  set 
qualifications.  The  15th  amendment  is 
a  prohibition  against  the  States  prevent- 
ing citizens  from  voting  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  ser- 
\1tude.  If  the  States  discriminate 
against  voting  by  race.  Congress  may. 
under  the  enabling  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment  pass  legislation  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

Congress  may  correct  abuses,  but  it 
cannot  take  over  the  setting  of  the  qual- 
ifications. 

The  Ervin  amendment  was  simple,  and 
it  adhered  to  our  historic  concepts  of  jus- 
tice under  law  and  not  by  men.  That 
amendment  authorized  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
when  he  has  reason  to  believe  there  are 
violations  of  the  15th  amendment.  If 
the  court  agrees  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, it  shall  authorize  the  appointment 
of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
.  mission  under  the  latter  provisions  of  the 
bill.    What  could  be  more  simple. 

Thus,  to  review  the  bill  if  the  Ervin 
amendment  had  been  adopted. 
Section  1  would  be  the  title. 
Section  2  would  set  out  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  bill  as  being  the  15th 
amendment. 

Section  3  would  spell  out  what  the 
Attorney  General  could  do  generally  and 
across  the  board  under  the  powers  of  the 
15th  amendment.  When  he  sues  under 
the  15th  amendment,  the  court  will  au- 
thorize the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  appoint  examiners  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  voters  as  part  of  an  interlocu- 
tory order  or  a  final  judgment.  There  is 
a  proviso  that  minor  corrected  violations 
shall  not  cause  action.  If  the  Attorney 
General  proceeds  under  the  15th  amend- 


ment and  the  court  finds  that  a  test  or 
device  is  used  to  discriminate  against 
voters  because  of  race,  the  court  shall 
suspend  the  test  or  device.  In  all  At- 
torney General  proceedings,  the  court  re- 
tains jurisdiction,  and  if  during  the  re- 
tained period  any  new  qualification  is 
instituted  by  the  State  such  new  qualifi- 
cation must  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  who  has  60  days  to  object.  On 
objection  there  is  a  suspension  until  the 
court  makes  a  specific  finding.  A  last 
provision  prohibits  an  estoppel  against 
the  Attorney  General. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment— replacing  section  4 — which  very 
simply  stated  placed  the  testing  of  15th 
amendment  discrimination  cases  in  the 
local  courts  for  specific  situations  and 
violations. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  criticism 
against  this  bill  has  been  the  use  of 
a  "trigger."  A  mathematical  trigger 
can  be  constructed  and  manipulated  to 
take  aim  at  and  impale  a  particular  area 
for  a  particular  purpose.  This  is  abhor- 
rent to  our  historic  sense  of  justice.  A 
law  should  apply  evenly  and  across  the 
board. 

Many  illustrations  came  up  in  the 
hearings  whereby  a  slight  change  in  one 
element  of  the  trigger  would  except  cer- 
tain States  or  counties  whereas  others 
would  be  included  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  bill. 

For  instance,  at  one  time  Alaska  was 
out  of  the  bill— later  it  was  in.  The 
famous  34  counties  of  North  Carolina  had 
a  tortuous  history  throughout  the  hear- 
ings. I  believe  it  is  now  32  counties  of 
North  Carolina  that  are  included  in  the 
bill.  Much  discussion  was  held  in  com- 
mittee sessions  and  during  the  hearings 
as  to  why  Texas  just  missed  being  in- 
cluded within  the  bill.  Texas  was  at  one 
time  outside  the  bill— now  it  is  probably 
included,  although  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  whose  source  figures  you  consult. 
Under  some  source  figures,  New  York 
County  comes  under  the  bill— under 
others  it  does  not. 

The  problem  of  figui-es  is  most  complex. 
Whose  figures  do  you  use?  And  how  cor- 
rect are  they?  And  who  is  to  decide?  We 
have  the  census  figures  which  are  sup- 
posedly correct  since  they  are  a  nose 
count.  But  whose  nose  should  you  count 
for  the  purposes  of  this  bill?  The  census 
is  designed  to  enumerate  the  people — 
and  that  means  all  the  people,  including 
citizens,  aliens,  military  personnel,  and 
the  dependents  of  the  latter. 

This  bill  is  supposedly  designed  to 
operate  against  discrimination  in  voting 
under  the  15th  amendment.  The  census 
figures  do  not  necessarily  apply.  A  State 
should  not  be  penalized  because  it  coii- 
tains  a  high  proportion  of  aliens,  mili- 
tary, and  their  dependents.  Why  is  this 
so?  Simply  because  these  people  do  not 
vote  in  their  State  of  situs.  AUens  can- 
not vote  and  the  military  votes  elsewhere 
by  absentee  ballot.  Hawaii  has  a  high 
proportion  of  all  three— aliens,  military, 
and  dependents.  Under  the  tests  of  the 
trigger.  Hawaii  makes  a  poor  showing. 
Under  other  figures,  Hawaii  makes  a  re- 
spectable showing. 

Mr.  President,  and  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber,  let  me  quote  one  para- 


graph from  the  committee  hearings  on 
the  absurdity  of  the  use  of  figures  for  a 
trigger  as  they  applied  to  two  counties 
in  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia.  Your 
attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  page 
638  of  part  I  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  KiLPATRicK.  Yes,  sir.    In  the  northern 
neck  of  Virginia,  we  had  two  counties,  Mid- 
dlesex  and   Gloucester   right   next   to   eaclx 
other.    This  Is  the  ridiculous  situation  that 
results  from  the  language  of  this  bill.     In 
Middlesex  County,  50.5  percent  of  the  advQts 
voted  In  November.     In  Gloucester  County, 
right  next  door,  49.6  percent  voted.    Under 
this  bill  under  such  a  hypothesis,  Middle- 
sex County  would  have  been  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  because  precisely    ^ 
20  persons  got  to  the  polls  In  >fovember  and 
voted.     If   they   had  stayed  home,  the  bill 
would  have   applied  to   Middlesex.     But  In 
Gloucester  County,  the  bill  Is  made  to  apply 
because  29  persons  did  not  get  to  the  polls 
that  election  day.    Therefore,  under  this  bill, 
an  Illiterate  could  vote  in  Gloucester  County, 
but    his    brother    could    not    In    Middlesex 
County,  the  bill  is  made  to  apply  because 
29  persons  did  not  get  to  ••   *  abridgment 
of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race  or  color. 
It  Is  a  statistical  trick.     It  Is  a  sophisticated 
device    to    bring    a    Federal    registrar    Into 
Gloucester  County,  where  there  never  has 
been  the  slightest  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion, but  not  Into  Middlesex,  where  there 
may   have   been,   and  this   because   on   one 
November  day.  29  persons  managed  to  get  to 
the  polls  in  Middlesex,  but  29  did  not  In 
Gloucester. 


Section  4(b)  of  the  pending  bill  would 
have  been  stricken  by  this  amendment. 
That  section  determines  the  existence  of 
discrimination  in  voting  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  on  the  basis 
of  a  mathematical  formula,  with  no  pro- 
visions for  proof  of  such  discrimination, 
and  in  fact,  no  opportunity  at  all  for  the 
party  charged  with  such  practices  to 
have  a  day  in  court.  This  rationale  of 
determining  facts  on  which  to  base  puni- 
tive restrictions,  as  are  contained  in  this 
bill,  is  unique  in  the  history  of  legisla- 
tion. The  field  of  mathematics  has  ad- 
vanced too  far  for  most  of  us  to  even 
begin  to  follow  its  evolution;  but  I  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  mathema- 
ticians have  become  so  sophisticated  as 
to  solve  the  problems  of  human  rights 
and  relationships. 

I    for  one,  have  not  been  persuaded 
that  the  elements  in  the  "trigger"  are 
valid  assumptions.     Section  4(b)   upon 
which  the  operation  of  the  other  provi- 
sions depend,  provides  for  the  suspension 
of  any  test  or  device  in  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  which  is  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  have  maintained 
a  test  or  device  on  November  1,  1964, 
and  in  which  the  Director  of  the  Census 
determines  that  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  people  of  voting  age  were  registered 
on  November  1.  1964,  or  that  less  than 
50  percent  of  sucn  persons  voted  in  the 
presidential  election  of  November  1964; 
and  that  more  than  20  percent  of  per- 
sons of  voting  age  were  nonwhite,  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census.    In  addition, 
and  notwithstanding  these  provisions,  if 
the  census  determines  by  a  survey  re- 
quested by  the  Attorney  General,  that 
the  number  of  persons  of  any  race  or 
color  registered  to  vote  in  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  is  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  number  of  such  persons  of  voting 
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age  residing  therein,  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  the  "operating"  pro- 
visions, will  automatically  apply. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discern  any 
logical  relationship  between  the  facts  to 
be  established  here  and  the  presumption 
that  these  facts  are  a  result  of  violations 
of  the  15th  amendment.  And.  the  object 
of  this  bill.  I  am  told,  is  to  correct  past 
violations  and  prevent  future  violations 
of  the  loth  amendment,  not  to  indulge  in 
elementary  arithmetic.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  why  a  State  with  49.9  percent 
of  its  population  voting  is  automatically 
and  irrevocably  guilty  of  discrimination, 
while  a  State  with  50.1  percent  voting  is, 
by  the  same  formula,  absolutely  cleansed 
from  the  stigma  of  any  wrongdoing. 
This,  however,  is  the  precise  effect  of 
section  4(b>  as  it  now  stands. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  also 
the  fact  that  the  operation  of  this  for- 
mula stems  from  circumstances  as  they 
existed  at  one  of  two  points  in  time,  the 
1964  presidential  election  and  the  1960 
census.  If  a  State,  county,  or  parish  is 
deemed  to  have  been  guilty  in  November 
1964.  and  if  its  population  voted  so  as 
to  fit  the  formula  it  is  so  adjudged,  it  is 
determined  to  be  guilty  now.  and  for  the 
future,  until  it  proves  its  innocence. 
Conversely,  a  State,  county,  or  parish 
with  50  percent  of  its  population  voting 
at  that  time  is  adjudged  not  guilty,  or 
really  is  not  judged  at  all,  and  regardless 
of  its  using  any  discriminatory  prac- 
tices or  laws  since  that  time,  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  operating  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Naturally,  under  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  pending  bill,  there  is  no 
appeal  from  these  determinations. 
There  is  no  avenue  of  appeal,  for  these 
are  not  facts  found  by  a  court,  but  simply 
determinations  by  the  Attorney  General, 
based  upon  census  reports  and  an  arith- 
metical exercise. 

Since  the  bill  as  presently  written  has 
these  attributes,  the  net  efifect  is  to  single 
out  certain  Southern  States  and  counties, 
declare  them  guilty  of  discrimination  in 
violation  of  the  15th  amendment,  and 
deprive  them  of  their  rights  and  preroga- 
tives under  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution.  The  other  States  of  the 
Union  are  placed  beyond  judgment,  and 
this  situation  will  not,  and  cannot,  be 
altered. 

I  have  been  informed,  repeatedly,  by 
the  proponents  of  this  bill,  that  it  applies 
to  the  entire  counti-y.  not  a  single  region; 
and  that  it  just  happens  that  only  certain 
States  are  affected  because  their  voting 
and  population  statistics  fit  this  formula. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  true,  and  that 
the  formula  was  not  designed  to  fit  these 
States.  Yes,  I  have  had  doubts  on  this 
point. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may.  this 
amendment  would  have  completely  cured 
the  defects  and  inequities  of  this  portion 
of  the  bill.  It  would  make  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  apply,  in  fact,  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  It  did  away  entirely 
with  justice  by  mathematical  formula, 
and  placed  the  determination  of  the  ex- 
istence or  lack  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices in  violation  of  the  15th  amendment 
in  the  proper  forum,  the  district  court  of 


the  United  States,  where  evidence  may 
be  offered  and  judgment  made,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenets  of  our  legal  herit- 
age. 

I  supported  the  Ervin  amendment,  but 
as  my  colleagues  know,  I  do  not  favor 
legi.'^lation  along  this  line.  If  the  Con- 
sre.'^s  must  saddle  the  South  with  such 
obnoxious  voting  statutes,  I  should  at 
least  like  to  see  it  geared  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  and  not  described  as  a  public 
bill  v.hiie  only  relating  to  and  directed 
toward  ceitain  States.  I  would  respect 
and  admire  those  on  the  affirmative  side 
of  such  legislation  a  great  deal  more  if 
the  bill  v.ere  not  dressed  up  with  such 
misleading  formulas  as  are  contained  in 
'sections  4  and  5  of  the  present  bill.  The 
rncndment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
C  •-•Mn''  f.t  least  did  this.  His  language 
wf.?  clear  and  unmistakable  to  anyone 
who  can  rend  the  Engli.sh  language. 

The  complexities  of  section  4  will 
create  couvt  actions  for  years  to  come. 
If  enacted  there  will  be  disagreements 
in  interpretations  of  law  leading  con- 
testants, one  after  the  other,  into  the 
courts.  The  present  language  breeds 
misunderstanding  and  confusion;  surely 
there  is  a  simpler  and  handier  way  to 
approach  the  problem.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  write  a  general  statute  that  excepts 
all  those  the  proponents  desire  to  be  ex- 
cepted, but  corners  those  that  the  spon- 
sors wish  to  impose  their  will  upon. 

The  Ervin  amendment  accom.plished 
the  intended  purpose  as  to  all  States  and 
political  subdivisions  with  equal  force 
and  effect. 

I  cannot  agree  to  legi-slation  that  hurt"? 
my  State  and  deliberately  excepts  other 
States  from  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

In  section  4<a),  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  a  proposed  voter  to  pass  a  test, 
immediately  connotes  that  the  applicant 
has  been  discriminated  against  because 
of  his  race  or  color.  The  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  is  automatically  adjudged 
guilty.  How  flagrant  can  defiance  be  to 
the  precents  of  the  American  system? 

In  all  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  land 
a  defendant  has  been  presumed  to  be  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty.  What  have 
we  in  this  proposed  legislation?  A  State 
or  political  subdivision  has  been  ad- 
judged guilty  before  trial.  Why  do  I 
say  this?  I  say  it  because  the  latter  part 
of  section  4 (a.)  says  that  such  shall  be 
the  case  unless  the  State  or  subdivision 
shall  bring  a  suit  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  declara- 
tory judgment  stating  that  the  denials 
and  abridgements  have  been  corrected 
and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  not  be  so  used  in  the  future. 

Proponents  of  the  present  provisions 
of  the  bill  will  say  the  court  will  make 
its  findings  on  the  question  of  a  denial 
or  an  abridgment,  if  any,  and  will  argue 
that  the  court  may  find  there  was  no 
denial  or  abridgement.  This,  of  course, 
is  absolutely  untrue.  If.  as  I  was  always 
taught,  an  accusation  had  to  be  proved 
then  the  accuser  should  be  required  to 
bring  the  action,  and  until  that  was  done 
the  accused  had  nothing  to  reply  to. 
Here  all  is  reversed.  The  accused  is  ad- 
judged guilty  and  must  bring  the  suit 
to  gain  a  verdict  that  he  has  stopped 
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doing  it  and  promises  not  to  do  it  in  th 
future.  Where  has  the  presumption Tf 
innocence  gone?  Where  has  the  pron 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  or  preponder 
anco  of  the  evidence  gone?  New  pre" 
cepts  of  law  are  now  being  made  onlv 
for  the  purpose  of  punishment  of  l 
select  few.  ^ 

The    Ervin   amendment   obviated  all 
this  and.  while  in  my  opinion,  did  not 
make  a  bad  law  a  good  law.  it  did  pre 
serve  inviolate  the  presumption  of  inno" 
cence  that  has  been  our  heritage 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  "proviso"  of  section  4(a).  This  lit- 
tie  gem  of  legislative  ingenuitv  places 
certain  States  and  political  subdivisions 
under  the  beneficent  protection  of  the 
courts  for  a  period  of  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  other  objections,  this  little 
provision  does  an  injustice  to  the  doctrine 
of  res  judicata.  Normally,  a  judgment 
when  rendered  is  final  and  becomes  a  bar 
to  any  other  cause  of  action  on  the  same 
set  of  facts.  However,  when  the  court 
reserves  jurisdiction  the  judgment  is  not 
a  final  judgment  for  any  purpose  and 
therefore  will  not  act  as  defense  to  an- 
other action. 

In  effect,  my  State,  and  others  which 
it  is  desired  to  punish,  become  as  did  an- 
other minority,  the  American  Indian,  a 
ward  of  the  Government.  Let  us  face  the 
facts.  We.  under  the  present  bill,  will  no 
longer  b-  individual  States,  but  will  only 
be  States  that  can  exercise  State  inde- 
pendence at  the  direction  and  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  as  prescribed  by 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  its  declaratoi-y  judgment. 
Here  we  have  a  three- judge  district  court 
for  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  exercising  original  jurisdiction 
over  the  State  of  Mississippi  or  any  other 
State  sought  to  be  reached  in  the  bill. 

In  Heavens  name,  what  is  wrong  with 
the  courts  which  exercise  jurisdiction 
where  the  alleged  violation  occurs?  At 
least  the  Ervin  amendment  adhered  to 
the  old  rules  of  law.  Let  us  not  change 
them. 

The  Ei-vin  amendment  placed  in  the 
courts,  where  it  belongs,  and  not  in  an  in- 
volved mathematical  formula,  and  not  in 
an  electronic  computer,  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  State  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  is  engaged  in 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote. 

We  may  be  reaching  an  IBM  punch- 
card  society,  but  we  do  not  need  IBM 
punchcard  laws.  There  is  no  proper 
place  in  legislation  for  the  "25  per  cen- 
tums"  and  the  "50  per  centums"  and  the 
"20  per  centums"  with  which  this  bill  is 
sprinkled. 

In  this  Nation  our  goal  has  been  for  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
Under  this  bill,  what  would  be  achieved 
is  not  merely  a  government  of  men 
rather  than  of  law.  but  a  governm.ent  of 
men  and  mathematical  computers. 

If  the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division is  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote,  let  him  allege  it  before  a  court, 
let  him  institute  an  action  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  and  present  his  evi- 
dence to  a  court — and  let  the  court  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  is  in  fact 
any  denial  or  abridgement.    Let  us  have 
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a  rule  of  justice— not  a  tyranny  of  for- 
mulas and  computers  and  machines. 

This  is  what  was  achieved  by  the 
amcudm;-"nt.  proposed  by  the  distin- 
ciiished  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr  Ervin  1.  The  Ervin  amendment 
was  simple  and  clear.  In  the  place  of  the 
involuted  and  intricate  formulas  of  the 
bill,  it  offered  the  language  of  law  and 

justice.  .         ^  ^,  J 

I  urged  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  fMr.  Ervin],  which  v;ould  have 
struck  the  so-called  triggering  sections 
of  the  substitute,  sections  4  and  5.  and 
would  have  substituted  for  those  sections 
lanaua^^e  which  would  have  permitted 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  an  ac- 
tion in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  against  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division in  the  district  in  which  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Stall'  in  question  is  located  or 
in  which  the  political  subdivision  in  ques- 
tion is  situated  for  alleged  denials  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of 
v&ce  or  color.  Upon  demand  of  the  At- 
torney General  such  action  v.-ould  have 
been  tried  by  a  three- judge  district  court 
convened  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
62d  States  at  Large,  page  963,  28  U.S.C. 
2284. 

In  the  event  that  the  court  found  on 
the  trial  on  such  action  that  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  in  question  was 
denying  or  abridging  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
the  courts  should  so  adjudge  and  should 
authorize  the  appointment  of  examiners 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  serve 
for  such  period  of  time  and  in  such  po- 
litical Eubdi'.isions  of  such  State  or  such 
political  subdivision  as  the  court  should 
determine  was  appropriate  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment. 

The  Ervin  amendment  was  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  language  in  the 
substitute  because  it  applied  across  the 
board  to  all  States,  not  to  just  five  or  six 
Southern  States  where  alleged  discrimi- 
nation takes  place.  Furthermore,  it 
would  have  permitted  trial  of  the  action 
in  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
wherein  tlie  alleged  discriminations  take 
place  rather  than  forcing  the  State  or 
subdivision  to  come  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  prove  that  it  is  not  dis- 
criminating. Let  us  open  the  courthouse 
door  to  all  defendants  in  all  causes  of 
action. 

The  amendment  would  have  applied 
wherever  there  are  alleged  violations  of 
15th  amendment  guarantees,  be  it  in  the 
South  or  in  the  North,  in  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina.  New  York,  or  Texas.  The 
affected  States  or  political  subdivisions 
would  have  been  permitted  their  day  in 
court  without  having  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  plead 
their  case. 

The  salutary  effect  of  the  amendment 
was  to  knock  out  the  various  formulas 
which  the  substitute  uses  as  a  means  of 
pointing  the  finger  at  6  of  the  50  States. 
The  court  was  empowered  to  declare 
persons  entitled  to  vote  who  have  been 
judicially  found  to  have  been  deprived 
of  voting  rights  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  If  the  Federal  court  found  from 
the  evidence  before  it  that  there  have 
been  I5th  amendment  violations,  then 


the  court  could  appoint  examiners  to  in- 
sure that  for  such  period  of  time  persons 
who  have  allegedly  been  discriminated 
against  will  be  entitled  to  vote  and  have 
their  vote  counted.  The  amendment 
struck  from  the  bill  the  suppositions  and 
the  determinations  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Director  of  the  Census  that 
certain  citizens  are  being  discriminated 
against  and  did  not  register  or  vote  be- 
cause of  certain  arbitrary  presumptions 
which  are  supposed  from  certain  arbi- 
trary facts.  This  amendment  would  re- 
place conclusions  and  presumptions  with 
judicial  process  in  calling  upon  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  hsve  been  alleged  violations  of  15th 
amendment  guarantees. 

In  the  Ervin  amendment  there  was 
another  great  saluttv.-y  feature  in  that  it 
struck  section  5  from  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  substitute. 

Present  section  5  arbitrarily  takes 
from  an  affected  State  all  legislative 
functions  with  regard  to  voter  qualifica- 
tions. It  provides  that  no  future  law  or 
ordinance  can  be  enacted  imposing  qual- 
ifications for  voting,  or  rather  that  it 
cannot  be  enforced,  if  passed,  until  that 
State  has  brought  an  action  for  a  declar- 
atory judgment  against  the  United  States 
in  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  secured  an  adjudication, 
with  the  accompanying  burden  of  proof 
that  such  quahfication  does  not  have  the 
purpose  or  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  This  prohibi- 
tion would  run  against  any  new  enact- 
ment regardless  of  its  validity  or  its  con- 
stitutionality. 

Despite  the  clear  meaning  of  article 
I,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
17th  amendment,  that  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  States  themselves  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  their  own 
voters,  section  5  of  the  bill  takes  from  a 
few  States  the  right  to  legislate  in  this 
field. 

Under  the  bill,  if  you  please,  when  a 
sovereign  State  desires  to  enact  any  vot- 
ing qualification  different  from  that  in 
force  and  effect  on  November  1,  1964, 
that  State  must  come  hat  in  hand  to  the 
seat  of  government  and  seek  a  declara- 
tory judgment  and  prove  that  its  enact- 
ment is  not  discriminatory.  That  State 
cannot  even  go  to  the  district  court  in 
its  own  jurisdiction  but  must  come  to 
Washington,  D.C.  The  courthouse  doors 
are  closed  to  a  few  States  who  must 
travel  to  Washington  to  purge  themselves 
of  alleged  misconduct.  Federal  judges 
in  their  own  district  are  bypassed  in 
favor  of  District  of  Columbia  judges. 

This  is  a  sweeping  indictment  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  of  a  section  of  this 
country.  Congress  would  declare  that 
Federal  judges  from  a  few  Southern 
States  are  not  capable  of  passing  on  the 
merits  of  these  questions.  These  judges 
would  be  disqualified  to  sit  on  certain 
cases  because  they  have  been  appointed 
from  the  affected  area. 

You  cannot  indict  a  whole  people  and 
a  whole  judiciary. 

To  heap  further  indignity  upon  a  sov- 
ereign State,  this  section  additionally 
proposes  that  the  State  submit  its  legis- 
lative enactment  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States,  and  if  that 
official  does  not  interpose  objection 
within  60  days,  the  State  legislative  en- 
actment may  become  effective.  How  far 
do  the  sponsors  of  this  proposal  desire 
to  go  in  punishing  States  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  coequal  with  their  sister 
States?  Here  we  have  Congress  permit- 
ting the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  veto  an  act  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  crowning  indig- 
nity impo.'?ed  by  this  section  of  the  bill. 
Even  when  the  A.ttorney  General  has  not 
objected  or  a  declaratory  judgment  has 
been  entered,  the  bill  permits  the  United 
States  at  some  indeterminate  time  far 
in  the  future  to  strike  down  a  legislative 
enactmicnt  of  one  of  a  few  States.  Is 
this  equal  justice  under  law? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision  of 
section  5  is  most  iniquitous  and  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  our  constitutional 
system  of  an  indissoluble  union  of  co- 
equal States. 

Section  5  usurps  the  legislative  powers 
of  a  few  States  while  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  are  left  free  to  exercise  their 
full  constitutional  rights  in  this  field. 
This  provision  declares  certain  States 
as  second-class  States  not  contemplated 
by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

It  is  well  settled  that  equality  of  con- 
stitutional right  and  power  is  the  condi- 
tion of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  old 
and  new.  Time  and  time  again  in  adju- 
dicating the  rights  and  duties  of  States 
admitted  into  the  Union  after  1789.  the 
Supreme  Court  has  referred  to  the  condi- 
tion of  equality  of  States  as  if  it  were 
an  inherent  attribute  of  the  Federal 
Union  of  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Lurton,  in  Coyle  v.  Okla- 
homa. 221  U.S.  559.  566,  stated: 

The  power  is  to  admit  "new  States  into 
this  Union."  "This  Union"  was  and  is  a 
union  of  States,  equal  in  power,  dignity  and 
authority,  each  competent  to  exert  that 
residuum  of  sovereignty  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  it- 
self. To  maintain  otherwise  would  be  to 
say  that  the  Union,  through  the  power  of 
Congress  to  admit  new  States,  might  come 
to  be  a  union  of  States  unequal  in  power, 
as  including  States  whose  powers  were  re- 
stricted only  by  the  Constitution,  with  others 
whose  powers  had  been  further  restricted  by 
an  act  of  Congress  accepted  as  a  condition 
of  admission.  Thus  It  would  result,  first, 
that  the  powers  of  Congress  would  not  be 
defined  by  the  Constitution  alone,  but  In 
respect  to  new  States,  enlarged  or  restricted 
by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  new  States 
by  its  own  legislation  admitting  them  Into 
the  Union;  and,  second,  that  such  new  States 
might  not  exercise  all  of  the  powers  which 
had  not  been  delegated  by  the  Constitution, 
but  only  such  as  had  not  been  further  bar- 
gained away  as  conditions  of  admission. 

There  Is  to  be  found  no  sanction  for  the 
contention  that  any  State  may  be  deprived 
of  any  of  the  power  constitutionally  pos- 
sessed by  other  States,  as  States,  by  reason 
of  the  terms  in  which  the  acts  admitting 
them  to  the  Union  have  been  framed. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  constitu- 
tional equality  of  the  States  is  essential  to 
the  harmonious  operation  of  the  scheme 
upon  which  the  Republic  was  organized. 
When  that  equality  disappears  we  may  re- 
main a  free  people,  but  the  Union  will  not 
be  the  Union  of  the  Constitution. 

In  Butler  v.  Thompson,  U.S.D.C.  Va., 
97  F.  Supp.  17,  affirmed  241  U.S.  937;  95 
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L.  Ed.  1365,  It  was  held  that  an  act  of 
Congress  of  1870  prohibiting  the  State  of 
Virginia  from  changing  its  constitution 
so  as  to  deprive  any  class  of  citizens  the 
right  to  vote  would  be  invalid  if  con- 
strued to  prevent  that  State  from  en- 
larging to  3  years  its  poll  tax  require- 
ments as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  to  vote.    The  Court  said: 

The  act  of  1870,  too.  must  be  studied 
against  the  background  of  the  tragic  era  of 
which  It  was  a  paxt. 

Nor  was  this  act  a  compact  under  which 
Virginia,  after  the  Civil  War.  was  readmitted 
to  the  Union.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  Confederate  States  were  never  out 
of  the  Union  and.  hence,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  readmlsslon  {State  of  Texas  v.  White. 
7  Wall.  700:  74  U.S.  700:  19  L.  Ed.  227) . 

This  act  does  not  attempt  to  place  Vir- 
ginia in  a  straitjacket  so  far  as  the  election 
laws  of  Virginia  are  concerned.  If  the  act 
made  that  attempt,  the  act  would  be^  Invalid. 
All  States,  after  their  admission  Into  the 
Federal  Union,  stand  upon  equal  footing 
and  the  constitutional  duty  of  guaranteeing 
each  State  a  republican  form  of  government 
gives  Congress  no  power  In  admitting  a  State 
to  Impose  restriction  which  would  operate 
to  deprive  that  State  of  equality  with  other 
States. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  section  5 
of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute 
clearly  violates  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  equality  of  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  this 
pending  legislation  base  their  position 
on  one  clarion  call — time,  time,  and 
time. 

There  is  no  time  for  administrative 
remedies.  There  is  no  time  for  judicial 
determinations.  There  is  no  time  for 
legal  reviews.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  same  cries  were  heard  on  the 
antilynching  bills — long  since  obsolete, 
dead,  and  forgotten. 

We  heard  the  same  cries  after  the 
BrowTi  case,  after  the  1957, 1960,  and  1964 
Civil  Rights  Acts.  Should  we  for  the 
lack  of  time  scrap  1,000  years  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence?  I  think  not.  Let 
us  do  not. 

To  put  the  problem  in  the  proper  per- 
spective, we  must  remember  the  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  usurpation  of 
power  by  one  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  against  another.  Just  as 
important  is  the  protection  against 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment as  against  the  States.  The 
separation  of  powers  as  a  basic  consti- 
tutional protection  of  liberties  was  rec- 
ognized by  Dean  Pound  on  page  91  of 
"The  Development  of  Constitutional 
Guarantees  of  Liberty."  as  follows: 

Along  with  bills  of  rights,  the  separation 
of  powers — the  putting  of  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  functions  In  distinct  de- 
partments by  a  fundamental  law.  binding 
each  and  requiring  each  to  keep  within  its 
legal  bounds — is  specially  characterl.stic  of 
our  first  constitutions  and  of  American  con- 
stitutions ever  since. 

The  Founding  Fathers  realized  that  a 
division  of  power  and  authority  Into  de- 
partments of  a  central  government  was 
not  sufficient.  If  our  Government  were 
to  be  preserved  for  future  generations, 
the  powers  of  the  Central  Government 
must  be  limited  and  circumscribed  by 
powers  retained  by  the  people  and  con- 


ferred by  them  upon  their  State  and 
local  governments.  In  1958  the  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices — composed  of 
the  chief  justices  of  all  of  the  States — 
recognized  that  this  principle  Is  as  im- 
portant today  as  when  our  Nation  was 
formed,  in  the  following  statement 
adopted  by  the  conference  in  1958: 

We  believe  that  strong  State  and  local 
governments  are  essential  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  American  system  of  Fed- 
eral Government;  that  they  should  not  be 
sacrificed  needlessly  to  leveling,  and  some- 
times deadening,  uniformity;  and  that  In 
the  interest  of  active,  citizen  participation 
in  self-government — the  foundation  of  our 
democracy — they  should  be  sustained  and 
strengthened. 

We  believe  that  the  great  principle  of  dis- 
tribution of  powers  among  the  various 
branches  of  government  and  between  levels 
of  government  has  vitality  today  and  Is  the 
crucial  base  of  our  democracy.  We  further 
believe  that  in  construing  and  applying  the 
Constitution  and  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  this  principle  of  the  division  of 
power  based  upon  wliether  a  matter  Is  pri- 
marily of  national  or  of  local  concern  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  or  Ignored,  especially  In 
fields  which  be.nr  upon  the  meaning  of  a 
constitutional  or  statutory  provision,  or  the 
validity  of  State  action  presented  for  review. 
For,  with  due  allowance  for  the  changed 
conditions  under  which  It  may  or  must  op- 
erate, the  principle  is  as  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration today  as  it  was  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  great  men  who  met  in  1787  to 
establish  our  Nation  as  a  nation. 

The  dangers  which  I  shall  point  out 
were  recognized  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  he  said,  in  1821 : 

There  Is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  much 
as  the  consolidation  of  our  Government  by 
the  noiseless,  and  therefore,  unalarming.  In- 
strumentality of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Jefferson  was  only  half  right.  He 
should  have  added  the  Congress  and  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  of 
America  utilizing  the  breaches  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  fash- 
ioned by  the  courts. 

We  are  faced  with  the  danger  of  vir- 
tual abolition  of  the  States  on  the  theory 
that  one  uniform  pattern  of  fiovernmont 
determined  by  a  few  men — sometimes 
judicially  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  and  some- 
times legislatively  by  a  vote  of  51  to  49 — 
is  the  only  acceptable  pattern  for  each 
of  the  50  States  lying  many  thousands  of 
miles  apart  with  varied  and  diverse  popu- 
lations and  problems.  We  are  also  faced 
by  the  dansier  of  civil  regimentation  of 
every  individual  by  an  all-powerful  Cen- 
tral Government  in  the  name  of  civil 
rights. 

If  this  trend  continues,  the  States  will 
soon  become  little  more  than  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  existing  as  appendages 
of  the  Central  Government  and  largely 
subject  to  its  control,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  a  monolithic  govern- 
ment with  broad  and  sweeping  control 
over  the  individual  actions  of  citizens. 
Individuals,  as  well  as  the  States,  will  be 
placed  within  a  straitjacket  of  Federal 
conformity. 

The  proponents  predicate  authority  for 
enactment  of  this  legislation  upon  the 
15th  amendment  and  seek  to  establish 
Its  appropriateness  as  a  cure-all  for  al- 
leged discriminations  In  denials  of  the 
suffrage  and  to  penalize  such  denials  al- 


legedly perpetrated  by  certain  sovereign 
States  in  one  area  of  the  country. 

While  the  last  section  of  the  15th 
amendment  invests  Congress  with  power 
to  enforce  it  by  appropriate  legislation, 
it  must  be  appropriate  and  directed  to- 
ward what  the  amendment  prohibits— 
the  denial  of  suffrage  on  the  grounds  of 
race  or  color.  The  amendment  author- 
izes Congress  to  adopt  appropriate  legis- 
lation  to  correct  alleged  abuses  in  tiie 
voting  field.  But,  this  amendment  does 
not  Invest  Congress  with  power  to  legis- 
late upon  subjects  which  are  constitu- 
tionally within  the  domain  of  State  leg- 
Islation.  Yet.  the  Mansfield-Dirlcsen 
substitute  by  section  5  seeks  to  subordi- 
nate State  legislative  acts  to  the  will  of 
the  Attorney  General '  in  Washington. 
Can  this  be  appropriate  legislation  under 
the  15th  amendment  as  contemplated  by 
our  Pounding  Fathers? 

All  agree  that  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties created  by  or  dependent  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  can 
be  protected  by  Congress.  The  form  and 
the  manner  of  the  protection  may  be  such 
as  Congre-ss  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
its  legislative  discretion,  shall  provide. 
These  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  particular  right  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  in 
United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214,  217: 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  sviffrage  upon  anyone.  It  pre- 
vents the  States,  or  the  United  States,  how- 
ever,  from  giving  preference.  In  this  partlc- 
vilar,  to  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  over 
another  on  accoimt  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  sen'ltude. 

Under  the  Court's  interpretation,  the 
15th  amendment  does  not  grant  the 
absolute  right  to  vote  to  anyone;  rather, 
what  it  does  is  confer  a  right  or  exemp- 
tion from  discrimination  in  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, which  Congress  may  enforce  by  ap- 
propriate legislation.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  appropriate  legislation  is  that 
which  will  strike  down  State  legislative 
acts  which  under  the  Constitution  are 
squarely  within  the  domain  of  the  States. 

In  the  Reese  case — cited  supra — Chief 
Justice  Waite,  di.scussing  the  15th 
amendment,  clearly  stated: 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  State  electioM 
rests  i^on  this  amendment. 

Continuing  his  discussion  of  the  15th 
amendment,  he  stated  that  the  amend- 
ment prevented  a  State  from  denying 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  sei-vitude, 
but  added: 

Before  it.s  adoption,  this  could  be  done.  It 
was  as  much  within  the  power  of  a  State  to 
e.xcUide  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
voting  on  account  of  race,  etc.,  as  it  was  on 
accovmt  of  age,  property,  education.  Now  it 
is  not  •  •  •.  Previous  to  this  amendment, 
there  was  no  constitutional  guarantee  against 
this  discrimination:  now  there  is. 

In  the  case  of  Minor  v.  Happerset,  88 
U.S.  162,  the  complainant  was  refused 
the  right  to  register  to  vote  in  the  gen- 
eral election  of  November  1872,  on  the 
basis  of  a  provision  In  the  Missouri  con- 
stitution limiting  the  suffrage  to  male 
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citizens  only.  Not  only  did  the  Court 
reiect  in  unequivocal  terms  the  theory 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  guaranteed  by 
the  privileges  and  immunities  clause  of 
the  Constitution  as  an  Incident  of  na- 
tional citizenship,  but  it  also  continued 
with  a  splendid  restatement  of  the  law 
concerning  the  rights  of  States  to  pre- 
scribe voting  qualifications.    The  Court 

said : 

If  the  right  of  suffrage  Is  one  of  the  neces- 
sary privileges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  then  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Mis-oiiri  confining  It  to  men  are  In  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended,  and  consequently  void.  The  di- 
rect question  Is,  therefore,  presented  wheth- 
er all  citizens  are  necessarily  voters. 

The  Constitution  does  not  define  the  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens.  For  that 
deflnitlon  we  must  look  elsewhere.  In  this 
case  one  need  not  determine  what  they  are, 
but  only  whether  suffr^e  is  necessarily  one 

of  them. 

It  certainly  Is  nowhere  made  so  in  ex- 
press terms.  The  United  States  has  no  vot- 
ers in  the  States  of  its  own  creation.  The 
elective  officer  of  the  United  States  are  all 
elected  directly  or  indirectly  by  State  vot- 
ers The  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  States,  and  the  electors  In  each  State 
must  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  SUte  legislature.  Senators  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and 
necessarily  the  members  of  the  legislature 
required  to  make  the  choice  are  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  State.  Each  State  must 
appoint  in  such  manner,  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  the  electors  to  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  The  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  to  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  legislature 
thereof:  but  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by 
law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except 
as  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senators.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  this  pow- 
er of  supervision  thus  given  to  Congress  Is 
sufficient  to  authorize  any  Interference  with 
the  State  laws  prescribing  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  for  no  .such  Interference  has  ever 
been  attempted.  The  power  of  the  State 
In  this  particular  is  certainly  supreme  until 
Congress  acts. 

The  amendm.ent  did  not  add  to  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  a  citizen.  It  simply 
furnished  an  additional  guarantee  for  the 
protection  of  such  as  he  already  had.  No 
new  voters  were  necessarily  niade  by  it.  In- 
directly it  may  have  had  that  effect,  be- 
cause it  may  have  increased  the  number  of 
citizens  entitled  to  suffrage  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  States,  but  it  oper- 
ates for  this  purpose,  if  at  all,  through  the 
States  and  the  State  laws,  and  not  direct- 
ly upon  the  citizens. 

Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

Certainly,  if  the  courts  can  consider  any 
question  settled,  this  Is  one.  For  nearly  90 
years  the  people  have  acted  upon  the  Idea 
that  the  Constitution,  when  It  conferred  cit- 
izenship, did  not  necessarily  confer  the  right 
of  suffrage.  If  uniform  practice  long  con- 
tinued can  settle  the  construction  of  so 
Important  an  Instrument  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  confessedly  Is. 
most  certainly  It  has  been  done  here.  Our 
province  is  to  decide  what  the  law  Is,  not 
to  declare  what  It  should  be. 

Nor  is  it  appropriate  legislation  to 
confer  additional  rights  upon  a  se- 
lected class  of  our  citizenry  by  cir- 
cumscribing legislative  acts  of  sovereign 
States.  This  proposal  contemplates  im- 
portant changes  in  our  election  laws. 
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which  the  States  as  a  general  rule  regu- 
lated in  the^r  own  way  through  then- 
State  legislatures. 

I  say  that  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  sub- 
stitute seeks  to  circumvent  State  acts 
and  is  not  within  the  constitutional  grant 
of  power  as  defined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  over  the  years. 

This  proposal  is  outside  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  Congress  and  attempts  that 
which  is  beyond  its  reach,  because  It  en- 
croaches upon  the  reserved  power  of  the 
States  and  the  people. 

Our  constitutional  history  reveals  that 
in  those  cases  where  the  Constitution 
seeks  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
against  discriminative  and  unjust  laws 
of  the  State  by  prohibiting  such  laws,  it 
Is  not  individual  offenses,  but  abrogation 
and  denial  of  rights,  which  it  denounces, 
and  for  which  it  clothes  the  Congress 
with  power  to  provide  a  remedy. 

This  abrogation  and  denial  of  rights, 
for  which  the  States  alone  were  or  could 
be  responsible,  was  the  alleged  wrong 
which  was  intended  to  be  remedied. 
The  remedy  to  be  provided  must  neces- 
sarily be  predicated  upon  that  wrong. 
It  must  assume  that  in  the  cases  pro- 
vided for,  the  evil  or  wrong  actually  com- 
mitted rests  upon  some  State  law  or 
State  authority  for  its  excuse  and  per- 
petration. 

This,  of  cour.se,  does  not  apply  to  those 
cases  in  which  Congress  is  clothed  with 
direct  and  plenai-y  powers  of  legislation 
over  the  whole  subject,  accompanied 
with  an  express  or  implied  denial  of  such 
power  to  the  States,  as  in  the  regulation 
of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  coining  of  money,  the  estab- 
lishment of  post  ofiBces  and  post  roads, 
the  declaring  of  war,  and  so  forth.  In 
these  cases  Congress  has  power  to  pass 
laws  for  regulating  the  subjects  specified 
in  every  detail,  and  the  conduct  and 
transactions  of  individuals  in  respect 
thereof. 

But  where  a  subject  is  not  submitted 
to  the  general  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress, but  is  only  submitted  thereto  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  effective  some 
prohibition  against  particular  State  leg- 
islation or  State  action  in  reference  to 
that  subject,  the  power  given  is  limited 
by  its  object,  and  any  legislation  by 
Congress  in  the  matter  must  necessarily 
be  cori'ective  in  its  character,  adapted 
to  counteract  and  redress  the  operation 
of  such  prohibited  State  laws  or  proceed- 
ings of  State  officers.  Purthennore.  it 
must  not  be  proscriptive  of  State  legis- 
lative authority. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  delegated  powers  alone.  Its 
authority  is  defined  and  limited  by  the 
Constitution.  All  powers  not  granted  to 
it  by  that  instrument  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.  No  rights  can 
be  acquired  under  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  except  such 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  the  authority  to  grant  or  secure. 
All  that  cannot  be  so  granted  or  secured 
are  left  under  the  protection  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  i  commend  my  col- 
league for  making  such  a  strong  state- 
ment and  presenting  such  conclusive  evi- 
dence. Really,  no  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  to  prove  that  the 
poll  tax  Is  used  to  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  on  any  other  ground. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct.  No 
evidence  whatever  has  been  presented. 
There  were  Isolated  cases  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and,  as  I  recall,  the  Govern- 
ment lost  one  of  those  cases. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  allegations  were  wholly  unfounded 
and  failed  to  be  sustained  by  the  court. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  my  col- 
league believe  that  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  have  been  driven  to  des- 
perate straits  when  they  quote  from  a 
brief  in  a  case  which  is  now  pending  and 
has  not  even  been  decided? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  statement  is  only 
an  allegation.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  one  of  those  cases  has  been 
tried.  The  allegations  in  that  case  were 
not  sustained.  The  Goverrunent  lost  the 
case  and  there  was  no  appeal  to  a  higher 
court,  as  I  recall.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  To  take  a  fragmen- 
tary allegation  in  a  bill  of  complaint 
and  ask  the  Senate  to  conclude  from  that 
allegation  that  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  is  nothing  short 
of  ridiculous. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  true. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    We  are  talking  about 
the     Constitution     and     constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  colleague  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
filed  their  Independent  views,  but  their 
Independent  views  were  nothing  but  their 
own  conclusions.  Those  conclusions  are 
not  based  upon  any  facts  or  testimony 
adduced  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  a  reasonable 
explanation,  and  it  Illustrates  what  is 
frequently  done  in  the  Senate  when  the 
subject  of  civil  rights  is  discussed. 
Almost  any  allegation,  supposition,  hear- 
say, or  anything  else  goes  for  facts. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  state  on  my  own 
responsibility  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
that  during  many  years  of  public  service, 
Including  the  practice  of  law  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  service  later  as  district  at- 
torney, a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
then  as  a  trial  judge,  I  never  heard  of  a 
single  instance  in  any  of  the  counties  of 
my  State  in  which  a  poll  tax  has  been 
used  or  attempted  to  be  used  in  any  form 
of  discrimination  whatsoever.  It  has  not 
happened.  If  it  had,  I  would  have  known 
about  it,  since  I  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  State  and  county  oflScers,  in- 
cluding the  courts  and  the  prosecuting 
departments.  Those  things  did  not  hap- 
pen in  any  of  the  areas  In  which  I  served 
as  an  officer  of  government  or  practiced 
law. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  not  my  distin- 
guished colleague  know  that  if  such  dis- 
crimination had  been  practiced,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
would  have  known  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Of  course. 
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Mr.  EASTLAND.  Representatives  of 
the  FBI  have  been  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  State  and  have  checked  the  records. 
They  have  investigated  practices.  In  the 
light  of  those  investigations,  the  Attorney 
General  has  said  that  no  such  pattern 
e.xists. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  correct.  The  Senator  has  ren- 
dered a  service  in  bringing  forth  his 
testimony  to  refute  the  bare,  bold  state- 
ment in  the  amendment  under  which  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  reach  a  legislative 
conclusion  that  those  things  are  hap- 
pening when  in  fact  they  are  not.  Such 
a  le5;islative  conclusion  could  be  com- 
pounded into  another  error.  A  case 
would  be  sent  over  to  the  Supreme  Court 
with  the  pending  amendment  tied  to  it 
in  an  attempt  more  or  less  to  say, 
"Please,  please,  please  uphold  us  now  in 
what  we  have  said  about  this  amend- 
ment." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  they  want  us 
to  say  is.  "Please  uphold  us  in  our  sins." 
That  is  the  meaning  of  it,  because  we 
are  asked  to  act  without  any  proof  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  He  has  made  a  fine 
presentation  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield  the  flood. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair  • .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ox'dered. 


THE   PLIGHT   OF  THE    HOUSEWIFE 

Mr.  BOGG3.  Mr.  President.  Repre- 
sentative Catherine  M.ay,  of  Washing- 
ton, spoke  before  the  Label  Manufactur- 
ers National  Association  meeting  in  Key 
BiscrjT.e.  Fla.,  on  April  26. 

Her  comments  about  the  plight  of  the 
housewife  if  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in- 
vades the  kitchen  are  timely  and  well 
woi-th  careful  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her 
speech,  entitled  "Who's  in  the  Kitchen 
With  Einah?"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who's  in  the  Kitchen  With  Dinah? 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  serial  number  was  a 
mark  of  degradation.  It  branded  a  man  a 
social  outcast,  a  prisoner  of  the  state  for  a 
serious  offense  against  society.  People  would 
quip  about  a  serial  number  being  a  pen 
name. 

Next,  it  became  a  mark  for  heroism  and 
loyalty  to  the  state,  as  millions  of  men  and 
women  were  tagged  for  their  country's  serv- 
ice. But  both  of  these  systems  have  one 
thing  in  common:  They  destroy  the  ego,  or 
personality;  they  reduce  all  persons  to  a 
common  denominator.  In  disgrace,  or 
honor,  where  millions  are  involved,  they  pro- 


vide a  systematic  way  of  control  and  un- 
fortunately, the  checkoff.  In  the  stress  of 
crisis,  we  cannot  condemn  their  use. 

But  have  we  stopped  there?  What  was 
necessary  for  crisis  is  now  becoming  com- 
monplace. The  Federal  alphabetical  soup 
has  been  abandoned.  There  are  only  26  let- 
ters in  the  alphabet.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  machine  and  Its  cold  competence  are 
once  more  leveling  the  masses. 

Let  me  enumerate  the  spectrum  of  num- 
bers that  reduces  existence  to  one,  or  one- 
plus,  whether  that  be  a  single  digit  or  a 
multiple  digit  code.  Here  it  is:  The  penal 
mark,  the  draft  number,  your  social  security 
mark,  the  employer's  tax  identification  num- 
ber, and  now  the  latest  wrinkle — your  ZIP 
code.  Like  the  secret  accoimt  In  a  Swiss 
bank,  the  latest  American  status  symbol 
seems  to  be  an  unlisted  ZIP.  How  imper- 
sonal can  we  get?  Soon,  I'm  told,  our  mall 
will  arrive  with  only  the  house  numt>er  and 
the  ZIP  code,  all  machine  processed,  of 
course.  Your  entire  life  can  soon  be  accum- 
ulated on  a  single  data  process  card. 

Even  the  Inanimate  is  fast  becoming  the 
slave  of  numbers.  The  telephone  has  dropped 
its  romantic  names  and  gone  to  multiple 
digits.  Dial  10  digits  in  a  row.  if  vou  can 
remember  them,  and  behold,  you  span  a  con- 
tinent. We  haven't  run  out  of  hero's  names — 
!*■  Is  just  more  convenient  to  number  our 
great  interstate  highways  rather  than  name 
them,  as  they  should  be.  after  President 
E  senhower  who  started  them.  Our  homes 
have  long  ago  dropped  their  lovely  names  and 
are  grouped  by  staid  numbers  in  a  block. 
Under  our  Federal  procurement  system  in- 
volving billions  of  dollars  annually,  prod- 
ucts have  been  grouped  by  numbers  for 
many  yoafs.  I  am  fearful  this  great  num- 
bers gnme  h.is  only  scratched  the  surface, 
as  I  propose  to  develop  here  this  evening. 

As  I  look  about  for  explanation  of  this 
numbers  lead,  I  have  come  up  with  one  pos- 
sible answer.  It  sprines  from  our  Federal 
Government's  "paperwork  jungle."  Tnese 
descriptive  words  were  developed  by  a  sub- 
commltteo  of  the  Hou.^e  Post  Cfflrc  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  under  Democratic  con- 
trol.    Belie  .-e  me,  they  are  not  my  creation. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  what  this  sub- 
committee reports: 

It  costs  our  Federal  Government  some  $7 
billion  a  year  to  handle  its  own  paperwork; 
Industry,  business,  and  the  public  must  spend 
S20  billion  a  year  to  process  Government  re- 
ports; .•'.mall  bus'ness  alone  must  spend  $2 
billion  per  ye.ir:  Federal  ase-iries  now  require 
over  1  billion  reports  a  ycr.r — five  for  e\fry 
rerson  in  the  United  States;  the  Government 
Printing  Office  prints  2 '4  billion  forn-.s  n 
ye;  r  for  the  Federal  age.icles — 12  for  e.ory 
person  in  the  50  S'^atfs. 

In-ia;:ine.  4.000  Federal  reports  are  already 
in  e:<i-tence.  It  takes  numbers  and  ma- 
chines— expensive  ones — to  keep  \ip  with 
thi'-  load. 

Now,  of  course,  all  these  activities  on  the 
prt  of  the  Federal  Government  are  done  In 
the  na.ne  of  e.Ticiency.  And.  v.ho  in  heaven's 
name  can  pcsslbly  justify  opposing  efficiency? 
Well.  I  heard  a  very  fine  speech  the  other  day 
entitled  "Freedom  Must  Advertise"  which  was 
a  speech  given  by  Tom  Dillon,  president  of 
Batten.  Barton,  burstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  a 
speech  that  received  last  year's  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal,  given  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  for  its  contribution  to  building 
a  better  understanding  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  Mr.  Dillon  made  a  pretty  good  ar- 
gument that  there  were  some  very  important 
things  in  our  life  that  could  be  severely 
criticized  as  inefficient  by  these  criteria.  He 
said,  for  Instance,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  certainly  provides  a  pattern 
for  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Mr.  Dillon  pointed  out  that  our  Constitu- 
tion has  set  up  the  most  ridiculous  and  com- 
plicated method  of  electing  two  bodies,  to- 
taling more  than  500  people,  to  argue  within 
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themselves  and  with  each  other.  And  then 
after  they  finish  their  Interminable  arim 
ments,  they  put  the  result  into  the  hands 
of  a  third  party,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  carry  out  their  orders,  whether 
or  not  he  agrees  with  them.  Further,  the 
Constitution  arranged  for  "nine  old  men"  to 
take  from  2  to  10  years  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  instructions  of  these  two  wrangling 
bodies  to  the  President  was  within  theii 
power. 

As  if  this  weren't  confusion  and  inefficient 
enough,  every  4  years  the  whole  country 
spends  about  4  months  In  a  continual  up- 
roar, while  hundreds  of  men  make  speeches 
and  promises  they  haven't  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  keeping  to  people  who  'unow  per- 
fectly well  that  it  would  be  silly  to  believe 
them.  Then  everybody  goes  in  a  little  booth 
and  marks  X's  next  to  the  names  of  men 
they  never  heard  of. 

Now  Plato.  2.100  years  before  the  Con- 
stitution  was  written,  came  up  with  an  ef- 
ficient way  to  run  a  country.  He  suggested 
that  we  siiould  breed  p'lllosophf-r  kings  who 
were  going  to  be  so  Intelligent  and  so  lionest 
and  so  just  that  they  could  ni.tke  t'ae  best 
possible  decisions  on  what  to  do  about  every- 
tiling.  I  am  sure  the  framers  cf .  ^^he  Con- 
stitution  knew  all  about  Plato'.s  theory  and 
recogni;ed  its  efficiency,  but  they  also  no- 
ticed something  else  very  intcrer^ting.  In 
2.100  years,  no  one  has  fouj;d  a  satisfactory 
philosopher  king  and  put  him  on  tl.e  throne. 
And  in  our  Founding  Fathers"  simple  wisdom, 
they  concluded  that  after  2.100  years  of  pon- 
dering the  philosopher  king  thecry.  all  the 
people  had  gotten  for  their  trouble  wfs  a 
threat  of  tyranny.  So.  they  created  the 
Gover::ment  of  the  United  States  with  a 
mind  to  prever.tion  of  tyranny.  Tlie  authors 
of  the  Constitution,  having  studied  the  5.000 
years  of  mans  recorded  hi.-tory.  decided 
that  you  can  put  up  with  quite  a  lot  of  in- 
efficiency better  than  you  c;in  put  up  with 
a  little  tyranny.  "They  had  a  choice  be- 
tween  the  freedom  of  mankind  and  efficiency. 
Tiiank  God  they  took  freedom." 

The  basic  theme  of  the  remarks  I  am 
m.iking  to  yoi;  liiis  evening  rest.-,  on  t'ne 
tenet  that  freedom  is  an  expensive  c.v.d 
fragile  tiling.  Again,  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Dillon: 

For  all  tyranny  does  not  come  with  tanks 
a:.d  j.ick  boot.*;.  Tyranny  also  creeps  in.  li'se 
the  fog  'on  little  cat  feet.'  Softly,  sooth- 
ingly. Tyrs.ni  v  crrie.'.  a  nic?ly  lettered  sign 
on  which  it  shv'..  'Tliis  is  beir.g  done  for  the 
public  good."  TjTrmny  is  sly  It  whispers  to 
you  and  says.  'You  and  I  know  what  the  best 
t!:ing  is  to  do.  Eut  thrse  poor  per-ple  over 
there  arc  rot  as  fmtunr.te  as  ;>ou  and  I. 
They  do  net  h.i^e  the  wi; dom  to  know  that 
what  we  want  is  really  for  tiieir  own  good.' 
Tyr;in?iy  puts  its  arm  an.  und  your  shoulder 
and  s.Tys.  'Let's  you  and  I  save  them  from 
themselves.  Let  us  force  them  to  make  the 
right  choice  and  later,  when  they  are  wijer. 
they  will  thank  us.'  Tyranny  says.  'Let  us 
draw  up  some  rule."  to  pre-,  ent  the  advocacy 
of  ideas  thr.t  we  know  are  wrong.  Come, 
let  us  go  together  and  curb  evil.'  " 

Now.  as  a  Mem'otf  of  Congress,  I  could 
list  for  you  dozens  of  programs  and  l%*s 
that,  to  me.  typify  a  further  nibbling  away 
and  erosion  of  our  individual  freedom  in 
this  country.  But  for  the  purpose  of  this 
speecli,  I  am  going  to  name  just  one  piece  of 
pending  legislation  as  a  classic  example  of 
ever-burdening  Federal  Government  imposi- 
tions. This  legislation  is  commonly  known 
as  the  truth-in-packaging  bill.  The  Im- 
plications of  this  are  so  appalling.  I  cannot 
understand  the  force  behind  it.  unless  the 
object  is  to  add  to  this  horrendous  process 
of  leveling  while  skyrocketing  costs  and  in- 
creasing the  Federal  tax  burden.  Even  the 
element  of  politics  must  be  discounted,  as  I 
understand  the  so-called  consumer  revolt 
across  the  land  has  failed  to  materialize, 
though  it  was  greatly  stimulated. 
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I  chose  as  my  title  this  evening,  "Who's  In 
the  Kitchen  With  Dinah?",  merely  to  Indi- 
cate that  there  could  be  a  very  real  threat 
that  Mrs.  Housewife  could  someday — whether 
she  liked  it  or  not— be  sharing  her  home 
eround  with  a  Federal  bureaucrat.  The  title 
may  be  reaching  In  its  Implications,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  as  misleading  as  the  title  of 
pending  Federal  legislation— "Truth-in- 
Packaging" — which,  of  course,  implies  no 
truth  in  the  marketplace  today.  I  note  the 
patron  of  this  legislation  this  year  has 
changed  the  bill's  title  to  the  "Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act."  At  least  this  title 
is  not  so  fraught  with  scurrilous  implica- 
tions. However,  I  must  advise  this  group 
that  five  identical  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives,  all 
labeled  '■lYuth-in-Packaging."  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  meddlesome  Government  in- 
terference with  free,  rational  choice  is  to 
be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

In  the  Senate,  this  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee,  as  it  affects 
Interstate  Commerce;  in  the  House,  it  is 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  it  still 
proposes  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act.  To 
compound  the  confusion,  I  have  recently 
been  advised  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
now  opposes  both  measures  in  their  present 
form  and  seeks  substantial  am.endments. 

Our  good  Samaritan  administration  appar- 
ently cannot  decide  just  how  much  it  should 
coddle  the  consumer,  that  is.  hov/  far  it 
should  curb  her  shopping  delights  and  tell 
her  what  is  what. 

Lets  face  it.  The  basis  of  this  legislation 
can  be  summarized  in  a  few  choice  words: 
It  assumes  the  consumers'  gullibility,  the 
manufacturers'  and  retailers'  culpability, 
and.  finally,  the  bureaucrats'  infallibility. 
As  yet.  however,  no  one  seems  able  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  any  of  these  .assumptions. 
Meantime  business  lives  under  another 
threatening  sword. 

I  keep  asking  myself,  "Why?"  Even  the 
most  ardent  supporter  of  this  burdensome 
legislation  will  admit  that  the  bad  apples  in 
the  marketplace  are  beinir  culled  under 
existing  law.  Should  we  cut  down  the  entire 
tree  to  cure  a  diseased  twig? 

This  year's  version  of  this  legislation  is 
narrower  in  scope ;  It  now  purports  to  exempt 
certain  segments  of  our  food  and  packaging 
industry.  Its  prominent  sponsor  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  alleges  It  is  now  directed  only  at  the 
supermarkets.  This  proves  my  point,  given 
another  year  and  another  revision,  it  could 
become  harmless  though  industry  would  be 
thrown  ever  deeper  into  the  "papeiwork 
jungle." 

I  believe  there  are  those  in  the  present 
administration  who  fully  admit  that  existing 
laws  and  regulations,  if  property  enforced, 
are  adequate.  The  administration  and  the 
Congress  must  believe  this,  for  it  is  true. 

In  the  19C4  appropriation  lor  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  House  recognized 
this  truth,  when  it  allowed  an  increase  of  S7 
million  for  the  FDA  and  stated  in  the  Appro- 
priation Committee's  report; 

"Ever  since  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  was 
passed,  the  law  has  provided  for  a  level  of 
protection  of  the  American  people  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  not  had 
the  facilities  to  achieve.  This  budget  pro- 
vides for  a  big  forward  step  in  this  direction." 
Again,  in  the  1966  Federal  budget  we  find 
provision  for  a  $10  million  increase  and  400 
more  employees  for  the  FDA  with  this  justifi- 
cation for  increased  work :  "The  laws  en- 
forced hereunder  are  designed  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  adulterated  and  misbranded 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  therapeutic  devices, 
and  household  products  containing  hazard- 
ous substances." 

Last  year  I  made  an  analysis  of  existing 
Government  programs  involving  the  con- 
sumer, to  determine  just  how  unregulated 
the  jungle  of  the  marketplace  is  supposed 
to  be.    Here  is  what  I  found:   In  1961.  the 


Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee initiated  a  study  to  determine  how 
many  Federal  agencies  were  concerning 
themselves  with  activities  which  (1)  directly 
protected  the  consumer;  (2)  advanced  the 
interest  of  the  consumer;  and  (3)  indirectly 
involved  the  consumer,  or  had  the  effect  of 
protecting  the  general  public.  The  results 
of  this  study  were  astonishing  and,  by  the 
way.  piled  up  to  hundreds  of  pages  of  com- 
piled data. 

In  the  first  place,  out  of  35  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  only 
2  of  them  performed  no  activities  in  the 
consumer  field.  The  report  showed  that  118 
different  activities  were  directly  protecting 
and  advancing  consumer  interests.  These 
activities  involved  annual  program  expendi- 
tures totaling  $953  million  and  employed 
6,500  Federal  workers  full  time.  In  addition, 
these  agencies  carried  on  135  programs  in  the 
interest  of  indirectly  protecting  or  helping 
consumer  interest,  and  there  were  43  addi- 
tional activities  not  specifically  labeled  as 
consumer  programs,  but  which  were  identi- 
fied as  protecting  the  general  public.  It  all 
added  up  to  the  Federal  Government  being 
involved  in  296  programs  to  lielp  the  con- 
sumer. 

And  so.  the  pyramiding  progresses,  piling 
costs  on  costs,  ever  increasing  the  onerous 
load  of  controls  on  controls.  Additionally, 
this  calls  for  a  greater  flood  of  paper.  None- 
theless, even  the  new  version  of  the  truth- 
in-packagmg  bill  still  requires; 

Establishing  minimum  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  prominence  of  net  quantity 
statements  on  labels;  no  qualifying  words 
as  to  net  quaiitity;  no  price  discounts,  in- 
credibly; reasonable  weights  or  quantities 
which  smack  of  standardization;  bureau- 
cratic determinations  of  quantity  and  pack- 
;  ge  shapes;  standardization  of  sizes  to 
"small,"  "medium."  "large,"  or  "super"; 
establishing  "serving"  standards — pity  the 
man  with  dentures — the  banning  of  decep- 
tive pictorial  matter  already  banned  by  exist- 
ing law;  finally,  a  historic  departure;  This 
bill  would  equate  confusion  with  deception, 
thereby  giving  regulators  unbridled  power. 
Imagine  the  redtape  required  to  conform 
to  such  a  law.  Imagine  the  added  cost  to 
botli  producer  and  the  consumer  as  the  "in- 
fallible" bureaucrat  takes  over.  In  this 
whole  complicated  process,  I  wonder  if  nn- 
otlier  set  of  identifying  numbers  is  to  be- 
come mandatory,  just  as  certain  products  are 
now  registered  under  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Ac^riculture's  Inspection  Service,  for  which 
the  manufacturer  and  ultimately  the  con- 
'um.:-  shoulder.,  the  cof  t. 

rcrn'«ps  the  tireless  Federal  planners 
w:iuld  prefer  th.';t  we  select  our  rrodurts  by 
FLAP  code:  tue;i  v.-e  couid  achieve  in  a  sin- 
gle blow,  the  end  cf  zealous  competition  and 
of  rewarding  advertising.  Anyway,  the  plan- 
ners already  argue  that  these  activities  are 
uneconomic.  Is  this  regimentation  the  mil- 
lennium they  seek?  Is  even  otir  cereal  to 
become  only  a  printed  serial  number? 

From  God's  bountiful  harvest  of  our  great 
agricultural  pursuits.  American  industry, 
under  existing  lav;s,  has  provided  our  people 
with  the  lowest  cost,  highest  quality  food  in 
tlie  v/orld.  In  America,  food  takes  only  18.5 
percent  of  the  average  family's  income  after 
taxes.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  families 
must  spend  29.5  percent  of  their  income  for 
food.  In  other  nations  the  percentage  dou- 
bles or  quadruples  our  rate.  In  less  for- 
tunate nations,  food  takes  all  the  family 
income. 

Our  matchless  focxl  achievement  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  America's  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Through  volume,  unhampered  by  ex- 
cessive restraint,  we  produce  miracles  which 
are  the  envy  of  the  world.  And  yet,  we  can 
destroy  this  beneficence  ourselves,  by  the 
imposition  of  harassing  Federal  controls, 
I  deplore  this  trend  and  this  threat. 


I  have  made  it  my  business  In  recent  weeks 
to  review  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  Label  Manufacturers  National  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  I  commend  your  leaders  for  adopt- 
ing as  part  of  your  bylaws  the  significant 
words,  "to  cooperate  with  officials  of  such 
agencies — Federal  and  State — in  any  pro- 
gram considered  essential  to  national  defense 
or  otherwise."  I  commend  your  association 
for  its  increasing  cooperation  with  these 
agencies  in  the  matter  of  compliance,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  with  existing  Government 
controls. 

If  label  printers,  or  their  customers,  get 
caught  with  a  bad  apple  that  spoils  the 
whole  barrel,  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame.  You  do  provide  facilities  for  the 
prior  clearance  of  new,  or  revised  labels  under 
existing  laws  and  regulations.  More  label 
printers  shotild  aline  themselves  with  you 
in  the  furtherance  of  this  program.  For 
responsibility  is  the  soundest  argument 
against  rising  Government  costs  and  more 
stringent  controls.  As  I  have  indicated,  this 
cooperation  is  already  bearing  fruit,  through 
enforcement   of  present  law. 

I  understand  the  packaging  institute  has 
passed  the  word  that  your  "Labelgrams" 
which  carry  Federal  and  State  regulations 
are  a  must.  For  these  fine  efforts,  I  ex- 
tend my  congratulations.  Industry  can 
make  and  must  make  its  contributions  to 
good  Government,  over  and  beyond  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

I  would  also  urge  you  ladies  to  participate 
more  fully  in  the  so-called  consumer  con- 
ferences which  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
country.  Attend  and  ask  questions  about 
costs  of  new  Federal  ventures  to  your  indus- 
tries, the  consumer  and  certainly  not  least, 
the  State  and  Federal  agencies.  For  govern- 
ment will  not  hesitate  to  hike  your  taxes. 
And  controls  will  surely  increase  your  costs. 
Certainly,  no  one  publicly  rdvocates  that 
or..-  Federal  Government  take  over  all  food 
marketing,  btit  Its  control  c?.n  be  accom- 
plished step  by  step.  Thinking;  people  are 
conc-rned  with  this  and  cimllrr  threats. 

The  columnist.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  In  a 
recent  Washington  Evening  Star  editorial, 
reported  that  Perry  Heath,  head  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  when 
he  took  his  union  out  of  the  RLEA,  blasted 
tlie  delusion  that  the  welfare  of  labor  would 
be  promoted  if  only  the  Government  took 
over  the  railroads.  Mr.  Heath  feared  that 
the  right  to  strike  would  disappear,  tliat 
wage  raises  would  depend  on  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  spm.e  computer  that  has 
the  Defense  Depnvtment  closing  down  m.ili- 
tary  bases  would  be  used  to  decide  which 
rr.-l  lines  shoi'ld  be  abandoned. 

I:i  writing  cf  our  business  way  of  life,  Mr. 
J  ■  ■'0.=  declared • 

"The  chief  giory  of  private  enterprise  is  its 
efficiency  compared  to  socialist  performance. 
The  eiTiciency  is  inipoced  by  rigorous  natural 
laws;  Higher  costs  must  mean  smaller  profits 
if  they  are  not  balanced  by  greater  volume 
or  higher  charges.  Higher  charges  invaria- 
bly shrink  volume.  Greater  volume  can  gen- 
erally be  achieved  only  by  exhibiting  com- 
petitive advantages  to  customers.  Compet- 
itive advantages  can  be  achieved  only  by 
improved  service — including  better  and  more 
costly    equipment — or    lower    rates." 

Capitalism  has  its  vexations,  taut  it  Is  sure- 
ly to  be  preferred  over  any  other  system. 

All  of  this  brings  to  mind  a  picture  of  a 
harried  young  business  executive  pacing 
around  home,  waiting  for  his  dinner.  His 
thrifty  spouse  has  gone  to  the  supermarket 
and  is  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  great  di- 
lemma. For  example,  where  is  Aunt  Jemi- 
ma? Was  it  her  picture,  the  pancakes,  or 
the  syrup  that  misled  the  consumer?  There 
are  many  pancake  flours,  but  mama  has  for- 
gotten the  FLAP  code  suffix  numbers  that 
signified  this  brand.  The  name  itself  was 
misleading?  Or  the  cake  mixes,  with  their 
appetizing  appeal?    Which  product  is  which? 
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She  wonders  where  has  the  great  American 
competitive  system  gone,  or  led  her  to.  while 
some  Federal  agency  deliberates.  The  con- 
fusion is  maddening,  so  papa  will  just  have 
to  wait. 

He  should  have  done  something  about  it. 
How  can  she  make  a  rational  choice?  And 
where  was  that  FLAP  code  catalog  her  grocer 
promised  her? 

If  papa  is  a  label  printer,  he  is  horribly  de- 
pressed by  sagging  profits  that  have  taken 
another  dip  to  3  percent  net  of  sales  after 
taxes  this  past  year.  He  has  invested  mil- 
lions in  high-speed  equipment  to  serve  his 
customers  whose  profit  margins  have  leveled 
off  after  the  postwar  boona  at  a  higher  and 
more  steady  rate.  He  Is  faced  with  ever- 
increasing  fixed  costs  as  his  government 
contemplates  higher  social  security  taxes  and 
medicare.  And  finally,  his  impatience  ex- 
ceeds that  of  his  desperate  wife  lost  In  a 
maze  of  FLAP  codes  in  the  supermarket,  when 
he  recalls  that  printing  labor  costs  have 
Jumped  17.5  percent  since  1959  and  total  1;>- 
bor  costs  now  consume  nearly  half  of  his 
sales  dollar.  His  management  economies  are 
quickly  consumed  by  rising  welfare  costs. 

He  tried  voluntary  compliance,  but  not 
enough  Joined  with  him  to  prevent  the  added 
costs  of  Government  regxilatlons  that  have 
resulted  in  his  printed  label  becoming  a 
nightmare,  instead  of  the  lovely  vignette  of 
days  gone  by.  He  groans  at  the  reflection, 
that  his  label  has  been  made  about  as  ap- 
pealing as  an  income  tax  return.  Itself.  An- 
other mighty  s.ilesman  has  disappeared. 

When  a  Federal  bureaucrat  Is  sharing  the 
kitchen  with  Dinah,  demanding  that  she  use 
his  yardsticks  and  measurements  for  food 
qualities,  obviously,  dinner  is  going  to  have 
to  wait.  Unless  we  bestir  ourselves,  Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  dine  out.  Unless.  God  for- 
bid, they  start  regulating  the  menus. 


ELDER  CARE  APPROACH  TO 
HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  weeks,  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  been  plagued  with  little  scraps  of 
paper  sent  in  great  numbers  to  us  by 
representatives  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  These  papers  contain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  who 
claim,  in  language  handily  printed  for 
them,  to  support  the  eldercare  approach 
to  health  care  as  opposed  to  the  King- 
Anderson  medicare  bill. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body, 
having  a  desire  to  perform  my  duties  in 
the  Senate  carefully,  I  had  concluded 
that  my  position  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  should  be  explained 
in  some  detail  to  my  constituents.  A 
letter  containing  my  views  has  been  sent.^ 
or  is  in  the  process  of  being  sent,  to  each 
person  who  signed  one  of  these  little 
scraps  of  paper. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  morning's  mail. 
72  of  my  letters  were  returned  by  the 
post  office,  each  bearing  a  notation  such 
as  "No  such  street,"  "No  such  street  num- 
ber." "Addressee  unknown,"  or  even 
"Deceased." 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  that  Senators,  who 
will  soon  be  required  to  pass  upon  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  should  be  aware  of 
this  startling  response  to  my  letters,  writ- 
ten in  answer  to  persons  who  have  pro- 
tested against  the  King-Anderson  bill. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fS.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment <No.  187  >,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield]  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dirksen],  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended  and 
modified  (No.  124),  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vides, in  effect,  that  Congress  shall  de- 
clare unconstitutional  the  requirement 
of  a  poll  tax  by  any  State  as  a  condition 
of  voting.  It  might  be  well  to  read  the 
amendment  into  the  Record: 

On  page  14,  strike  out  section  9(a)  and 
insert  In   lieu    thereof   the   following; 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  In  view  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  that  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  in  certain 
States  by  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting.  Congress 
declares  that  the  constitutional  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  Is 
denied  or  abridged  In  such  States  by  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting.  To  assure  that  sxich 
right  is  not  denied  or  abridged  In  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  forthwith  institute  in  such  States  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  actions  for 
declaratory  Judgment  or  Injunctive  relief 
against  the  enforcement  of  any  poll  tax.  or 
substitute  therefor  enacted  after  November 
1.  1964,  which,  as  a  condition  of  voting,  has 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote." 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  amendment  is  remarkable, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  statement  that 
was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Eastland] 
only  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  which  he  said 
that  no  evidence  had  been  offered  to  the 
committee — and  certainly  if  it  was  not 
presented  to  the  committee,  it  has  not 
been  presented  to  Congress — to  the  effect 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  a  voter  is 
being  abrid.ged  by  the  exacting  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  for  voting. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  has  been  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  many  times.  I  know  of  no  better 
case  to  quote — and  I  am  sure  that  it  has 
been  quoted  by  Senators  who  have  spoken 
before  me — than  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Brcedloi'e  v.  Suttles, 
302  U.S.  277.  decided  in  1937. 

In  that  decision,  at  pape  203,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said : 

Breedlove  v.  Suttles.  302  U.S.  277.  at  page 
288:  "To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  pre- 
requisite of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privi- 
lege or  Immunity  protected  by  the  14th 
amendment.  Privilege  of  voting  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  United  States  and.  save  as  re- 
strained by  the  15th  and  19th  amendments 
and  other  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  State  may  condition  suffrage  as  it 
deems  appropriate  (Minor  v.  Happersett,  21 
Wall.  162,  170  et  seq.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough. 
IIO  U.S.  651.  664-665.  McPherson  v.  Blacker, 
146  U.S.  1.  37-38.  Guinn  v.  U.S.,  238  U.S. 
347.  362).  The  privileges  and  Immunities 
protected  are  only  those  that  arise  from  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  not  those  that  spring  from  o^her  sources 
(Hamilton  v.  Regents,  293  U.S.  245,  261) ." 
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Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  clear 
from  the  language  I  have  quoted  that  a 
State  poll  tax  as  such  is  constitutional 
We  should  take  heed  also  of  the  lan- 
guage quoted  above,  that  apart  from  the 
restraints  listed,  the  State  may  condi- 
tion suffrage  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

The  quotation  from  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion  in  that  case  runs  contrary 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  entire  bill 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  being 
considered;  and  particularly  is  it  con- 
trary to  what  is  sought  to  be  done  by  the 
amendment. 

To  my  amazement,  an  amendment  is 
offered  now  to  place  the  provision  back 
in  the  bill.  We  must  remember  that  in 
the  Breedlove  case  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  right  to  vote  was  a  right  which 
sprang  from  the  State  and  not  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Only  a  couple  of  years  ago  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  adopted  by  the  necessary 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to 
ban  poll  taxes  in  Federal  elections. 

It  was  fully  recognized  at  that  time 
that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  poll  taxes  was  limited  to  con- 
stitutional action,  and  not  to  statutory 
enactment.  Therefore.  Congress  took 
the  course  of  amending  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Even  in  that  case  it  was 
felt  that  we  should  not  tamper  with  a 
poll  tax  that  pertained  only  to  local  and 
State  elections. 

The  proposed  amendment  flies  in  the 
face  of  everything  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ever  said  with  reference  to 
constitutionality  of  poll  taxes.  It  also 
flies  in  the  face  of  every  action  that  has 
been  taken  by  Congress  relating  to  taxes. 

The  original  bill  preserved  poll  taxes 
in  purely  State  and  local  elections.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  changed  the 
bill,  however,  and  reported  a  bill  that 
sought  to  outlaw  poll  taxes  or  any  other 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

In  my  opinion,  this  proposal  is  uncon- 
stitutional. We  know  that  many  Sena- 
tors felt  it  was  unconstitutional.  The 
leadership  en  both  sides  of  the  aisle  felt 
that  it  was  unconstitutional.  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  of  its  constitutional- 
ity, I  suppose,  in  a  rather  cautious  man- 
ner due  to  the  fact  that  he  might  be 
required  later  to  handle  the  matter  in  the 
courts.  He  said  that  there  might  be 
questions  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

In  any  event,  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  feeling  that  the  meas- 
ure was  unconstitutional,  offered  a  sub- 
stitute measure  which  would  delete  the 
extreme  poll  tax  provision  from  the  bill. 
An  amendment  was  offered  to  place  the 
provision  back  in  the  bill.  Debate  con- 
tinued for  4  or  5  days.  A  yea  and  nay 
vote  was  had.  As  I  recall,  by  a  rather 
close  vote — I  believe,  49  to  45 — the  Senate 
sustained  the  judgment  of  the  leadership 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  do  away 
with  a  State  poll  tax  which  dealt  only 
with  local  and  State  elections.  The 
Senate  therefore  defeated  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  Breedlove  decision,  the  point 
was  made  that  the  privilege  of  voting  is 
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nnt  derived  from  the  United  States.  I 
chQii  read  that  part  of  the  decision  again, 
n  reads  'save  as  restrained  by  the  15th 
ond  19th  amendments,  and  other  pro- 
V  sions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
State  may  condition  suffrage  as  it  deems 
aDDi'opriate." 

I  mentioned  that  particularly  because 
the  great  cry  has  been  made  that  this 
leeislation  hangs  on  the  provisions  of  the 
15th  amendment.  The  17th  amendment 
was  written  into  the  Constitution  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  15th 
amendment.  Yet,  it  retained  exactly  the 
same  provision  that  was  contained  in 
section  2  of  article  I  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution as  to  qualifications  of  electors. 

It  shows  certainly  that  it  could  not 
be  the  intention  contained  in  the  15th 
amendment,  to  repeal  the  provisions 
in  section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  the  same  provisions  were 
carried  forward,  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury later,  in  the  17th  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding,  and  also  thank  him  for  the 
clear  way  in  which  he  is  making  his 
presentation  and  the  unmistakable  logic 

in  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  somewhat  per- 
sonal question,  in  part,  but  it  is  based 
on  the  Senator's  experience.  In  the  first 
place,  the  amendment  we  are  asked  to 
adopt  would  require  us  to  conclude  from 
the  evidence  presented  to  Congress  that 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  are  denied  or  abridged  in  certain 
sections  of  the  Nation  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  poll  tax. 

This  is  a  bill,  so  it  states,  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment,  regarding  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race. 

The  Senator  has  been  an  officeholder 
in  Congress  for  a  number  of  years  from 
the  great  State  of  Alabama.  Before  that 
he  was  a  practicing  lawyer.  In  all  the 
Senator's  experience  in  his  home  State, 
in  all  the  different  counties  there,  has 
he  ever  known  of  an  instance  in  which 
the  poll  tax  was  used  to  discriminate 
against  a  person  on  account  of  race  or 
color? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Never  in  my  life.  I 
think  I  can  give  an  example  of  that. 
Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
our  State  legislature  passed  a  statute  to 
the  effect  that  any  person  who  had  served 
honorably  during  World  War  I  or  any 
previous  war  would  be  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  the  poll  tax.  It  did  not 
say  "any  white  person."  It  said  "any 
person."  >« 

It  was  decided  later  on,  that  this  was 
not  sufficient.  The  State  operated  under 
it  for  a  year  or  two.  A  constitutional 
amendment  was  proposed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  was  adopted  by  the  voters  of 
the  State  of  Alabama.  There  was  no 
discrimination.  That  amendment  holds 
good  until  this  day. 

If  we  consider  a  county  with  a  popu- 
lation made  up  of  one-third  Negroes  and 
two-thirds  whites,  and  consider  the 
number  of  persons  who  went  into  the 
service,  divided  the  number  accordingly, 
and  considering  those  who  came  back 
and  were  exempted  from  the  poll  tax,  it 


does  not  mean  that  they  were  all  reg- 
istered. Many  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  register  do  not  register.  But  I  have 
never  known  a  person  not  to  register  or 
vote  because  the  poll  tax  was  in  the 
way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  given  us  striking  testimony, 
based  on  all  the  years  of  his  experience. 
Yet,  according  to  the  testimony  present- 
ed here,  the  proponents  are  relying  in 
part  on  an  allegation  in  a  suit  filed  in 
Mississippi  wherein  the  lawyers  alleged 
that  the  poll  tax  was  being  used  to 
discriminate.  Evidently  the  case  was  not 
proved,  because  it  was  lost  and  it  was 
not  even  appealed  to  the  higher  court  in 
the  State.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  act  on 
evidence  that  has  been  repudiated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  Senator, 
who  served  for  many  years  as  a  circuit 
judge  in  his  State,  knows  that  an  allega- 
tion in  a  complaint  is  in  no  sense  evi- 
dence and  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  testified  here 
that  in  all  of  his  experience  in  his  State 
he  has  never  known  of  any  incident  or 
any  practice,  in  any  one  single  time,  of 
discrimination  in  the  application  of  the 
poll  tax  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct.    If 
a  poll  tax  were  used  in  such  a  way  to 
discriminate,  there  could  be  questions  of 
constitutionality. 
Mr.  STENNIS.   Of  course. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    But  that  is  not  the 
situation  here.     The  allegation  in  the 
amendment  is  that  the  mere  existence 
of  the  i>oll  tax  takes  away  the  right.   Let 
me   see   exactly  what  it  provides — the 
rights  of  citizens  to  vote  are  denied  by 
the  mere  existence  of  a  poll  tax.    That 
is  not  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
the  Breedlove  case. 
Mr.  STENNIS.   It  said  the  opposite. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     It  said  exactly  the 
opposite.    By  the  way,  with  respect  to 
the   constitutional  right  of  citizens  to 
vote,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  say  that 
citizens  had  a  constitutional  right  to  vote 
as  derived   from  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment.    It  said  the  right  to  vote  was  de- 
rived from  a  State,  and  that  the  State 
had  the  right  to  set  such  restrictions  as 
it  saw  fit,  so  long  as  they  did  not  con- 
flict with  the  restraints  provided  by  the 
15th  and  19th  amendments.    What  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  is  that  the  19th 
amendment  which  relates  to  woman's 
suffrage  came  after  the  17th  amendment 
which  carries  in  it  the  identical  language 
that  was  in  the  original  Constitution  as 
to  voting  rights. 

Mr.    STENNIS.     That    point    is    well 

made.  ^  _^^ 

Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 

question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  says  the 
allegation  is  in  the  amendment  with  ref- 
erence to  the  denial  of  rights,  but  is  it 
not  true  that  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment further  states  that  the  Congress  is 
declaring  as  a  conclusion  that  certain 
facts  exist? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  it  is  not  merely  an 
allegation;  we  are  asked  to  conclude, 
and   any   Senator   who   votes   for   the 


amendment  concludes,  that  these. facts 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  really 
should  have  said  that  the  allegation  is 
that  the  evidence  has  been  presented. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  on  the 
floor  when  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  answered  a  question — I  be- 
lieve it  was  put  by  his  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi — that  there  had 
been  no  evidence  presented  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  this  effect. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  cei-tainly 
there  had  been  no  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Senate,  or  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  abridged. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  it  is  not  true  that  only  last 
week  a  majority  of  the  Senate  voted  that 
the  poll  tax  could  not  be  abolished  by  a 
mere  statute  passed  by  the  Congress,  but 
would  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  as  we  did  2  or 
3  years  ago. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  only  does  this  pro- 
posal have  this  erroneous  allegation  and 
conclusion  in  it;  but  is  it  not  in  effect 
a  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Court — a  re- 
quest for  a  directed  verdict,  as  we  say 
in  court — to  knock  out  the  poll  tax?  Is 
that  not  what  it  is,  after  all? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  it  seeks 
to  constitute  itself  as  a  finding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes ;  a  finding  of  fact, 
as  a  court  and  a  jury.  That  is  entirely  v 
beyond  the  province  of  the  Congress,  and 
it  is  a  belittling  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  to  go  on  such  a  beg- 
ging expedition  as  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  cross- 
ing of  the  line  as  between  the  branches 
of  the  Government,  particularly  as  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  ask  one  more 
question,  is  it  not  clearly  the  case  that 
this  provision  presented  to  us  as  a  part 
of  the  bill — this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  a  person  is  for  or  against  the 
poll  tax  as  such — goes  against  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  act  in  reference 
to  a  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Let  me  say 
that  I  wish  to  make  myself  perfectly 
clear  about  the  poll  tax.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  exaction  of  a  poll  tax,  whether  it 
be  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Vermont,  . 
West  Virginia,  or  any  other  State  that 
has  some  kind  of  head  tax. 

In  the  early  days  of  government,  prac- 
tically all  the  States  had  some  kind  of 
poll  tax,  or  head  tax,  so  that  every  per- 
son would  help  to  support  the  govern- 
ment.    Some  States   had  the  require- 
ment— some   even   now — of   a  poll   tax 
which  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  voting, 
but  requires  that  it  be  paid;  and  if  not 
paid  the  person  goes  to  jail.    As  I  have 
said  before,  that  was  perhaps  more  ef- 
fective in  preventing  voting  than  is  the 
poll  tax  such  as  we  know  it,  where  a 
person  can  elect  to  pay  it  or  not.    He 
cannot  vote  unless  he  pays  it.    In  the 
early  days  virtually  all  the  States  had  a 
head  tax  which  helped  to  support  the 
government. 

In  my  own  State— and  I  believe  this 
to  be  true  in  all  States  which  have  the 
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ordinary  poll  tax  at  present — it  is  a 
trust  fund  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  It  does  not  collect  millions  of 
dollars,  but  it  does  collect  a  tidy  sum 
which  goes  to  help  support  the  public 
schools. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  only  is  the  poll 
tax  uniformly  earmarked  for  educational 
purposes,  tjut  is  it  not  also  true  that  cit- 
izens of  a  certain  age  are  exempt  from 
payment,  as  well  as  those  who  are  crip- 
pled or  lame? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  my  State,  when 
a  person  becomes  45  years  of  age,  there 
is  no  further  liability  to  pay  a  poll  tax. 
The  poll  tax  is  levied  from  the  ages  of 
21  to  45.  All  persons  who  have  served 
in  the  armed  services  are  also  exempt, 
and  that  is  a  large  number  at  the  present 
time.  Also  members  of  the  National 
Guard  are  exempt,  as  well  as  certain  of- 
ficials, those  who  are  blind,  poor  people, 
and  ijo  forth,  so  that  the  exemptions  are 
not  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
those  who  do  pay  the  poll  tax.  How- 
ever, the  requirement  still  exists  for  able- 
bodied  persons  within  the  age  bracket 
21  to  45  to  contribute  their  $1.50  a  year 
toward  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

In  my  State — and  I  suppose  in  all 
States  at  one  time — there  was  a  cumula- 
tive tax  that  grew  year  by  year.  In  my 
State,  we  cannot  require  a  cumulative  tax 
of  more  than  2  years.  Any  person  can 
vote  at  any  time  regardless  of  how  long 
it  has  been  since  he  paid  a  poll  tax.  He 
pays  it  for  2  years.  As  it  exists  today,  it 
applies  only  to  local  and  State  elections. 

I  go  into  my  polling  place  to  vote — and 
let  me  say  that  I  do  not  pay  a  poll  tax 
for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  I  am  well 
over  the  age  of  45:  second.  I  was  ex- 
empted by  the  amendment  which  was 
passed  after  World  War  I.  I  had  an  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  Araiy  in  World 
War  I,  I  became  21  years  of  age  shortly 
after  getting  out.  and  I  paid  my  first  poll 
tax.  That  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever 
paid. 

I  have  never  resented  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  poll  tax.  I  go  into  the  poll- 
ing place  to  vote  now,  and  those  who 
wish  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  get  their 
ballots  whether  they  have  paid  a  poU  tax 
or  not.  Their  names  appear  on  a  polling 
Ust.  They  get  their  ballots  to  vote.  If 
they  wish  to  vote  in  a  State  election,  they 
check  to  see  whether  they  have  paid  their 
poll  tax  in  order  to  qualify.  This  is  car- 
ried on  without  difficulty.  It  is  not  cum- 
bersome, and  it  is  perfectly  legal. 
Whether  it  is  something  of  which  we  ap- 
prove or  not.  nevertheless,  it  is  legal  and 
done  by  constitutional  methods  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  back  yonder  in 
1789.  as  reaflh-med  in  the  17th  amend- 
ment, involving  the  right  of  the  States  to 
fix  qualifications  of  voters.  It  is  a  right 
which  has  been  reaffirmed  not  once,  not 
twice,  not  three  times,  but  many  times 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  a  right  which  is  vested  In  the 
State  itself,  and  not  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Again  I  go  back  to  the  Breedlove 
against  Suttles  case  and  point  out  the 


distinction  which  it  draws  with  reference 
to  the  privilege  of  voting.  The  privilege 
of  voting  is  not  derived  from  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  language  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Com-t  in  1937.  Almost  75  years 
after  the  15th  amendment  was  enacted 
into  law  the  Supreme  Com-t  said  that.  It 
has  never  been  changed. 

The  privilege  of  voting  is  not  derived 
from  the  United  States.  Remember, 
when  the  Senate  is  functioning,  it  is 
functioning  as  the  United  States.  The 
Supreme  Court  says  that  we  are  not  the 
source  of  that  power  at  all.  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  the  source  of  it. 
It  is  a  privilege.  That  privilege  is  not 
derived  from  the  United  States. 

The  states  may  condition  suffrage  as  It 
deems  appropriate  save  as  restrained  by  the 
15th  and  19th  amendments. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  action  which  is  proposed  in  the 
substitute  amendment  is  just  as  clearly 
unconstitutional  as  it  can  be.  The  act 
of  writing  this  principle  into  law, 
formally  declaring  that  the  Congress  be- 
lieves that  it  is  imcon-stitutional.  and 
finds  that  it  is  unconstitutional  and 
wishes  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  that 
the  existence  of  a  poll  tax  is  tmconstitu- 
tional,  I  believe  is  impairing  our  system 
of  government,  the  fine  system  of 
balances  with  three  different  branches, 
neither  one  interfering  with  the  jux'isdic- 
tion  of  the  others. 

The  poll  tax  might  conceivably  be 
used  in  an  unconstitutional  and  dis- 
criminatory manner — as  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago — but  the  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections  in  the  few  remaining  States 
which  have  them  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  that  the  States  themselves  must 
decide. 

The  Federal  Government  carmot 
decide  it  for  them,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
quired a  constitutional  amendment  to 
abolish  poll  taxes  in  Federal  elections,  in 
which  Congress  has  a  greater  interest 
than  in  State  and  local  elections.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  much  stronger  reason  com- 
pels us  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
does  not  have  this  power  in  State  and 
local  elections.  Therefore,  it  should  not 
attempt  to  exercise  it. 

There  was  another  instance  in  which 
we  used  the  amendment  process  of 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  to  change 
the  power  of  the  States  to  impose  restric- 
tions and  that  was  in  connection  with 
women's  suffrage — the  19th  amendment 
to  which  I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago — 
which  took  away  from  the  States  the 
right  to  deny  to  any  person  the  right  to 
vote  by  reason  of  sex.  So  the  record 
shows  that  twice  we  have  acted  on  the 
voting  rights — the  power  of  the  States  to 
limit  the  right  to  vote:  namely,  the  poll 
tax  amendment  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
and  the  amendment  giving  the  right  to 
vote  to  women,  which  came  in  the  form 
of  the  19th  amendment. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  bill,  offered  on 
April  30  by  the  majority  leader,  reversed 
the  extreme  position  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee bill,  in  that  it  did  not  outlaw  poll 
taxes  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
substitute    bill    directed    the    Attorney 
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General  to  file  a  suit  to  obtain  a  deter 
mination,  as  to  whether  the  poll  taxes 
could  be  used  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing in  State  and  local  elections. 

That  was  merely  passing  a  decision  on 
to  the  Supreme  Court  with  the  innuendo 
that  Congress  feels  that  poll  taxes  are 
bad  but  is  afraid  to  say  that  they  are 
illegal.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
question  was  raised  in  all  sincerity  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  and 
the  advisers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  was  questioned  most  strongly  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  chief  law  officer  as  to  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  act. 

He  felt  that  it  would  not  be  in  step 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  Congress,  by  enactment  of  a 
measure,  to  seek  to  do  away  with  the 
poll  tax  as  it  related  to  voting  in  State 
and  local  elections. 

The  simple  provision  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  substitute  was  a  bad  and 
perhaps  a  redundant  provision,  and 
should  not  have  been  included  in  the 
bill,  but  certainly  it  was  a  recotrnition  of 
the  doubt  that  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
drafters  as  to  whether  or  not  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute  on  this  subject  would 
be  constitutional. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  for  the 
substitute,  which  really  was  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  reported  bill,  would 
make  a  finding  that  the  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  denies  the  right  to 
vote.  No  evidence  whatever  was  brought 
forth  to  that  effect.  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  in  the  hearings.  I  find  the  al- 
legation that  is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment itself,  which  is  based  on  the  state- 
ment that  evidence  was  presented  to 
Congress  that  the  constitutional  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  existence  of 
the  poll  tax.  However,  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  answer  to  a 
question  pertaining  to  that  subject,  said 
there  was  no  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee  to  that  effect. 

There  are  many  weaknesses  and  ill- 
considered  provisions  in  this  entire  bill. 
I  hope  that  it  is  defeated. 

A  favorite  theory  of  mine  is  that  the 
essence  of  true  equality  is  the  sound  and 
impartial  administration  of  just,  signif- 
icant and  understandable  laws.  I  can- 
not place  this  bill  in  such  a  context. 
Circumnavigation  of  the  Constitution  is 
in  itself  a  denial  of  the  rule  of  law.  Leg- 
islation such  as  this  which  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion at  large,  is  not  sound,  and  Congress 
should  think  long  and  hard  before  it 
plunges  emotionally  into  promulgating 
an  extreme  measure  where  moderation, 
understanding,  and  law  and  order  should 
prevail.  The  pending  amendment 
would  only  serve  to  make  an  extreme  bill 
moi-e  extreme. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  is  ordered. 
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AND    NAVAL    VESSELS    FOR    THE 
ARMED    FORCES.     FISCAL     YEAR 

1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
300)  to  authorize  appropriations  durmg 
fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and  re- 
search development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TITLE    I — PROCUREMENT 

«!ec  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be'appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  For  the  Army,  $344,500,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,915,- 
800,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,545,200,000. 
Missiles 

For  missiles:  For  the  Army,  $253,700,000; 
for  the  Navv,  8364.000,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $13,000,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $771,- 

100.000. 

Naval  vessels 

For  navf:'.  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  $1,651,- 
600,000,  of  whic"h  amount  $150,500,000  is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  construction  of  a  nu- 
clear powered  guided  missile  frigate. 

XriLE   n — RESEARCH,    DEVELOPMENT,    TEST,    AND 
EVALUATION 

Sec  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year  1966  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
ev.'iluation,  ps  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $1,406,400,000: 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $1,439,200,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,103,900,000  of  which 
amount  $150,000,000  is  authorized  only  for 
the  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  and  $7,000,- 
000  is  authorized  only  for  the  development  of 
an  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft; 

For  Defense  agencies,  $495,000,000. 

TITLE    lU — GENEBAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  301.  Outstanding  tonnage  balances 
remaining  in  law  for  construction  of  Navy 
ships  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  302.  The  distribution  of  the  assign- 
ments and  contracts  for  construction  of  war- 
ships and  escort  vessels  for  which  appropri- 
ations are  authorized  by  this  Act  and  here- 
after shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  Act  of  March  27,  1934  (48  Stat. 
503),  that  the  first  and  each  succeeding  al- 
ternate vessel  3hall  be  constructed  in  the 
Government  Navy  yards:  Provided,  That,  if 
Inconsistent  with  the  public  interests  in  any 
year  to  have  a  vessel  or  vessels  constructed 
as  required  above,  the  President  may  have 
such  vessel  or  vessels  built  in  a  Government 
or  private  yard  as  he  may  direct. 

Sec.  303"  ITie  assignment  of  naval  ship 
conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  projects 
-shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  economic  and 
military  considerations  and  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted by  requirements  that  certain  por- 
tions of  such  naval  shipwork  be  assigned  to 
particular  types  of  shipyards  or  to  particular 
geographical  areas  or  by  similar  require- 
ments. 

Sec  304.  Section  412(b)  of  Public  Law  86- 
149,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  after 
December  31,  1960,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 


use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
for  the  research,  development,  test,  or  eval- 
uation of  aircraft,  missiles,  or  naval  vessels, 
or  after  December  31,  1963,  to  or  for  the  use 
of  any  armed  force  of  the  United  States  for 
any  research,  development,  test,  or  evalua- 
tion, or  after  December  31,  1965,  to  or  for  the 
use  of  any  armed  force  of  the  United  States 
for  the  procurement  of  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
has  been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted 
after  such  dates." 

Sec.  305.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
after  June  30,  1966,  to  or  for  the  use  of  any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  for  use  as 
an  emergency  fund  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  or  procurement 
or  production  related  thereto  unless  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  funds  has  been  author- 
ized by  legislation  enacted  after  that  date. 

Sec.  306.  Section  8074  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  is 
redesignated  as  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  v.'as  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jacksox.  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Saltonstall.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TRICITY'S  AREA  IS  FOCAL  POINT  OF 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  was  scheduled  to  speak  before 
the  rotaiy  clubs  at  Florence,  Ala.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

Due  to  a  death  in  my  family,  I  was 
prevented  from  fulfilling  the  engage- 
ment. 

Inasmuch  as  this  relates  to  the  great 
Tennessee  Valley  Authoiity  and  its  an- 
nivei'sary,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  included  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  speech  that  I  had  prepared 
for  delivery  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TRicrriES  Area  Is  Focal  Point  of  TVA 
The  tricities  area  is  indeed  the  focal  point 
ill  the  truly  dramatic  story  of  the  Inception 
and  carrying  forward  of  the  dream  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Specifically,  it  was  Muscle  Shoals  which 
provided  the'  jolt  for  getting  the  vast  experi- 
ment underway.  The  jolt  was  the  flinty 
rocks  that  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  which  gave  Muscle  Shoals  its  name. 
The  jolt  was  suincient  to  bring  the  dream- 
ers awake,  to  bring  the  dreams  to  reality. 
The  dreams  had  begun  as  far  back  as  1818 
when  people  around  Muscle  Shoals  formed  a 
steamship  company.  Steam  vessels  operated 
from  Florence  downstream  and  under  favor- 
able water  conditions  between  Knoxville  and 
Decatur. 

Navigation  on  the  Tennessee,  however,  had 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  Muscle  Shoals  vir- 
tually cut  off  the  region  above  from  water 
connections  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 


the  major,  although  by  no  means  the  only 
hindrance. 

In  1824.  In  a  report  on  the  development  of 
possible  routes  to  the  West,  Secretary  of  War 
John  C.  Calhoun  recognized  the  Tennessee 
as  one  of  the  important  ones  and  recom- 
mended the  Muscle  Shoals  section  as  being 
worthy  of  national  expenditure  to  improve 
navigation  conditions. 

In  the  many  intervening  years  a  number  of 
attempts  were  made  to  conquer  the  shoals, 
some  with  limited  success.  Real  success  did 
ribt  come  until  the  thinking  of  the  Nation 
began  to  comprehend  the  concept  of  water 
sj'stem  development  rather  than  a  spas- 
modic and  unrelated  dam-by-dam  develop- 
ment. 

Many  of  you  here  may  be  surprised  to 
know  that  the  great  principle  of  unified  de- 
velopment of  our  important  streams  was 
first  officially  recognized  in  a  veto  message  by 
a  Republican  President,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

By  1893,  only  a  few  years  after  the  second 
Muscle  Shoals  canal  was  completed,  a  com- 
pany sought  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress to  build  a  dam  and  powerplant  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  In  1903,  such  a  bill  passed  the 
Congress  This  brought  the  significant  veto 
from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  which 
retained  the  Muscle  Shoals  site  for  public 
development  and  thus  provided  the  germ  for 
the  development  of  TVA  many  years  later. 

World  War  I  saw  Muscle  Shoals  selected  as 
the  site  for  two  ammonium  nitrate  muni- 
tions plants  and  the  Congress  provided  for 
the  construction  of  Wilson  Dam  to  generate 
electric  power  for  them.  However,  actual 
construction  of  the  dam  did  not  begin  until 
1918,  a  few  months  before  the  war  ended. 
The  Army  Engineers  in  1930  presented  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  report  on  the  Tennes- 
see River  and  its  tributaries.  It  outlined  a 
multiple-purpose  system  which  would  pro- 
vide flood  control,  navigation,  and  produc- 
tion of  electric  power;  many  of  the  dams 
built  by  TVA  are  at  or  near  sites  spotted  by 
the  Army  Engineers  in  their  report. 

Despite  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  plan- 
ning, very  little  had  been  done  on  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  Tennessee  River  by 
1933,  when  Congress  established  TVA.  Navi- 
gable depths  at  low  water  varied  from  9  feet 
in  Wilson  Dam  Reservoir  to  1  foot  between 
Knoxville  and  Chattanooga. 

While  little  development  progress  was 
noted  before  TVA,  the  congressional  spot- 
light flashed  frequently  on  Wilson  Dam  and 
the  Tennessee  River  between  July  1921  and 
May  1933.  A  total  of  138  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  Wilson  Dam  and  the  Muscle 
Shoals  nitrate  plants,  as  well  as  for  devel- 
opment of  the  river. 

Two  comprehensive  developm.ent  bills 
passed  Republican  Congresses  but  were 
vetoed  by  Republican  Presidents  Coolidge 
and  Hoover. 

The  activity  which  centered  sporadically 
around  Muscle  Shoals  for  over  100  years  be- 
fore TVA  should  not  crowd  out  other  events 
which  were  nudging  the  course  of  history  in- 
evitably toward  TVA. 

Mother  nature  with  conduct  more  witch- 
like than  maternal,  was  exacting  her  toll 
upon  the  valley.  Mankind  was  wreaking 
havoc  upon  the  valley  also. 

Vast  reaches  of  valley  forests  were  being 
depleted  by  indiscriminate  cutting,  little  or 
no  fire  protection,  and  poor  management.  In 
1933  timber  was  being  cut  faster  than  it  grew. 
Poverty,  a  phantom  with  many  faces, 
stalked  the  valley.  Only  3  percent  of  the 
valley  farms  had  electricity.  Malaria  was 
prevalent  with  one  out  of  three  persons  af- 
flicted at  one  time  or  another.  I  was  one  of 
them. 
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Conservation  of  natural  resources  was  a 
dream  not  a  fact.  The  mighty  Tennessee 
took  much  from  the  people  and  the  land. 
From  the  people  it  sometimes  took  homes  and 
lives.  From  the  land  it  washed  fertile  soil 
downstream  to  be  wasted  in  the  sea.  The 
brown  scars  of  erosion  were  driving  destitute 
.farmers  off  the  land.  Jobless  youths  left  the 
valley  searching  lor  employment. 

By  1933  the  people  of  the  valley  had  an 
average  income  which  was  only  45  percent  of 
the  national  average. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  working  to  avert 
the  slow-moving  disaster  that  threatened  to 
consume  the  valley  and  the  Nation.  He  did 
ftiove  and  with  the  help  of  men  like  my  col- 
league, Senator  Lister  Hill.  TVA  began  co 
emerge.  And  the  people  of  the  valle^r  picked 
up  the  tools  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress had  provided  them.  In  the  interven- 
ing years  much  has  been  accomplished. 

TVA  has  developed  the  Tennessee  River 
system  to  a  degree  without  parallel  anj-where 
ill  the  world  for  navigation,  for  flood  control, 
and  for  the  generation  of  electric  power.  The 
practical  utility  of  this  development  is  illus- 
trated along  the  200-mile  stretch  of  the  Ten- 
nessee waterway  in  north  Alabama  where  pri- 
.vate  industry  has  invested  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion in  new  and  expanded  waterfront  facil- 
ities, with  most  of  this  investment  coming 
.in  the  last  15  years. 

The  Tennessee  joins  the  Ohio  River  at 
'Paducah,  Ky.,  linking  north  Alabama  and 
the  rest  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  with  the 
lO.OOO-mile  Inland  waterway  system  to  pro- 
vide inexpensive  shipment  of  bulk  commod- 
ities to  and  from  20  States.  For  the  Tennes- 
see River  as  a  whole,  estimates  of  barge 
freight  carried  on  the  waterway  last  year 
show  a  record  of  15.3  million  tons. 

Thirty  years  ago.  less  than  a  million  tons 
of  commerce  moved  on  the  Tennessee,  and 
the  traffic  was  primarily  short-haul  sand  and 
gravel. 

The  waterway  has  become  the  principal 
transportation  route  for  midwestern  feed 
grains.  These  grain  imports  have  had  a  pro- 
nounced effect  on  the  valley's  transition  from 
row  crops  to  more  prori table  forms  of  live- 
stock agriculture. 

But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  Industrial  growth 
that  the  multipurpose  river  developments 
have  made  the  strongest  economic  impact. 
Each  new  industrial  investment  has  created 
new  Jobs.  Manufacturing  employment  in 
north  Alabama  alone  has  increased  151  per- 
cent in  the  past  30  years,  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  increase  of  120  percent.  Each 
new  industrial  job  has  injected  new  income 
Into  the  region's  economy.  Per  capita  per- 
sonal income  in  north  Alabama  has  Increased 
more  than  500  percent  since  TVA  began. 

Here  the  importance  of  the  Interrelation- 
ship between  all  of  a  region's  resources,  and 
the  necessity  for  developing  them  In  unity, 
becomes  apparent.  From  this  same  river 
system  that  provides  low-cost  barge  trans- 
portation and  stimulates  Industrial  devel- 
opment, low-cost  electric  power  is  generated 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  these  valley  industries. 
Over  the  past  10  years.  Industrial  use  of 
TVA  power  In  north  Alabama  has  multiplied 
from  2  to  about  6  billion  kllowatt-hovirs 
annually.  Residential  use  of  electricity  In 
the  average  valley  home  totals  over  11,000 
kilowatt-hours  a  year — nearly  three  times 
the  national  average. 

The  same  TVA  reservoirs  control  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Tennessee,  providing  flood-free 
sites  where  industries  may  locate  and  take 
advantage  of  the  abundant  water  supply. 
TVA's  work  in  developing  the  forest  resources 
of  the  region  has  helped  to  create  a  growing 
market  for  wood  products.  Pulpwood,  for 
example,  has  become  one  of  the  major  com- 
modities handled  at  the  thriving  Alabama 
port  cities  located  along  the  Tennessee 
waterway. 

A  valuable  byproduct  of  the  river  control 
system  has  been  recreation.    In  the  paat  20 


years,  the  value  of  recreation  facilities  and 
equipment  on  the  4  TVA  lakes  in  north 
Alabama  multiplied  more  than  20  times, 
totaling  over  $67  million  last  year.  Over 
the 'same  period,  recreation  use  of  these  lakes 
has  boomed  from  1  'j  million  visits  to  over 
19  million  last  year. 

The  program  of  a  imifled  approach  to  re- 
source development  which  TVA  brought  to 
the  valley  in  1933  has  played  a  primary  role 
in  the  region's  economic  growth.  This  is 
recognized  by  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
come  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  each  year.  In 
addition  to  the  tourists  and  casual  visitors, 
more  than  2.000  visitors  from  across  the 
United  States  and  from  other  nations  came 
to  TVA  facilities  in  north  Alabama  last  year 
as  students  and  technicians  to  learn  about 
and  discuss  the  TVA  program. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

TVA's  National  Fertilizer  Development 
Center  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  the  chief  source 
of  new  fertilizer  technology  In  the  United 
States.  TVA  secures  patents  on  its  proc- 
esses and  makes  them  available  to  private 
industry  on  a  royalty  free  basis.  Over  300 
licenses  (8  in  Alabama)  on  TVK  processes 
have  been  issued  to  more  than  200  companies 
throughout  the  country. 

A  distributor  demonstration  program 
sponsored  by  TVA  is  carried  out  by  private 
and  cooperative  fertilizer  dealers  in  39 
States,  disseminating  information  on  fertili- 
zers to  the  Nation's  farmers.  In  north 
Alabama,  this  program  has  pioneered  a  trend 
to  extremely  high-analysis  fertilizers.  Aver- 
age nutrient  content  of  fertilizers  made  with 
TVA  materials  in  Alabama  is  about  44  per- 
cent— 14  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average  plant  nutrient  content  of  all  fertili- 
zers produced  last  year. 

Fifteen  Alabama  distributors  with  over 
50  dealer  outlets  sell  TVA  fertilizers.  Three 
distributors  conduct  operations  in  the  nine 
country  area.  Alabama  Farmers'  Coopera- 
tive, Decatur,  used  about  500  tons  of  TVA 
material  in  introducing  new  high-analysis 
fertilizers  to  the  area  in  1963.  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Hanceville,  used  500  tons 
of  diammonium  phosphate  and  concentrated 
superphosphate  for  similar  purposes.  The 
Valley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Alicevllle,  used  180  tons 
of  T\'^A  materials  in  the  manufacture  of 
specialty  fertilizers  during  the  year. 

TVA's  farm  test-demonstration  program 
centers  around  the  selection  of  individual 
farmers  who  are  willing  to  use  new  types  of 
fertilizers,  adapt  to  carefully  planned 
farming  recommendations  worked  out  with 
county  extension  agents,  and  demonstrate 
to  their  neighbors  what  modern  farming 
methods  can  accomplish. 

About  2,700  farmers  in  30  States  now  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  In  north  Alabama 
more  than  6,000  farmers  have  participated 
as  test-demonstration  farmers.  The  adjust- 
ments made  on  north  Alabama  test-demon- 
stration farms  during  1957-61  resulted  In  an 
average  gain  in  farm  income  of  20  percent. 

TVA,  as  is  well  known,  cooperated  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  this  great 
fertilizer  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  largely  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  TVA  phosphorus 
and  the  ability  of  TVA  to  operate  complex 
chemical  plants.  During  1964  TVA  supplied 
about  7,400  tons  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid, 
and  phosphoric  acid  to  4  national  defense 
agencies. 

I  am  going  to  dwell  briefly  on  some  things 
I  see  in  store  for  an  even  greater  utilization 
of  TVA. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  single  pro- 
posed supplement  to  the  TVA  system  would 
be  the  completion  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  Canal  and,  frankly,  I  believe  construction 
money  will  be  appropriated  later  this  year  or 
early  next  year.  In  many  Instances  this 
would  mean  that  shipping  across  the  north- 
em  part  of  Alabama  might  also  reenter  the 


State  and  travel  in  southwest  Alabama.  Th* 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Is  also  the  final  project 
in  Unking  all  the  major  river  systems,  inside 
our  State  into  one  comprehensive  system 

Benefits  to  the  tricltles  area  are  obvious 
a  major  one  being  an  almost  direct  shot  to 
the  port  of  Mobile.  Another  benefit  would 
be  water  access  from  the  trlcities  to  all  of 
Alabama's  major  Inland  ports. 

A  further  supplement  to  the  utility  of 
the  TVA  system  is  the  Coosa-Alabama  de- 
velopment  which  is  now  underway,  once 
this  waterway  Is  fully  developed,  shipping 
will  then  be  possible  from  the  tricltles  to 
Rome.  Ga.,  on  waterways  located  for  the  most 
part  in  Alabama. 

Shipping  would  also  be  possible  between 
the  trlcities  and  Birmingham  through  the 
use  of  the  proposed  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
and  Warrlor-Tombigbee  systems  now  inoper- 
atlon. 

We  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
decade  of  a  national  effort  in  resource  de- 
velopment  launched  in  1933.  It  has 
strengthened  the  economic  fabric  of  the 
Nation.  It  has  set  an  example  to  the  whole 
world  as  to  what  can  be  done  by  wise  con- 
servation and  full  use  of  basic  natural  and 
human  resources  to  serve  the  needs  of  an 
increasingly  urbanized  and  industrialized 
.society. 

Alabama  has  proved  herself  able  to  share 
in  this  great  national — and  International- 
achievement. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  If  no 


other  Senator  wishes  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  fat  4 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May  19, 
1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  18.  1965: 

The  Judiciary 

Floyd  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  eighth  circuit,  vice  Albert  A. 
Ridge,  retired. 

Fred  J.  Nichol.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  South  Dakota,  vice  George 
T.  Mickelson.  deceased. 

Irving  Hill,  of  California,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, vice  William  C.  Mathes,  retiring. 

U.S.  Attorney 
John  P.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  of  N'ew  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now  serving 
in  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  April  13,  1965. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18, 1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  prefaced  his  prayer  with  these 
words:  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

O  Thou  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  continually  bidding  us  to 
identify  ourselves  with  our  fellow  men  in 
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joys 


their  struggles  and  sorrows,  their 

'te'lp'us^o'believe  that  we  are  one  with 

.     mpmbers  of  the  human  family   in 

^ii^S  duty?  in  development,  and  in 

"^'GSnt  that  this  new  conception  and 
^t  nf  view  of  which  we  have  become 
S^  may  create  within  us  a  new  atti- 
tude a  new  mood,  a  new  spirit,  and  a 
new  method  of  approach  to  all  the  prob- 
Lq  of  human  relationships. 
^^May  wHealize  more  fully  that  if  we 
are  disturbed  and  troubled  in  mind  and 
heart  and  unable  to  be  contented  and 
Spv  while  others  are  miserable  under 
maimy.  oppression,  and  injustice,  it  is 
Th?  Spirit  stirring  us  to  do  something 

^'^Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


Committee  on  Public  Works  to  sit  this 
afternoon  will  be  vacated. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  requested  to  make  an  objec- 
tion, and  I  do  make  it. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal   of   the   proceedings 
vesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
K  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  was  conununi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
follov.ing  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  Vlb  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
secretary  of  the  T-easury  to  cause  the  vessel 
£Uo  L.,  owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of  Matlni- 
cus  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-42.  had  appointed  Mr. 
HicKENLooFER  to  be  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  group  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa-Montreal.  Canada. 
May  20  to  24,  1965,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son.   

COMMITTEE  ON   PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  some  of 
these  requests.  I  have  been  told  in- 
directly that  a  request  was  just  made 
and  permission  was  granted  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  meet  this 
afternoon.  I  had  talked  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  indicated  we  had  some 
people  who  were  in  opposition  to  it.  I 
did  not  hear  the  request,  and  I  am  a 
little  disappointed  that  it  was  not  made 
so  that  I  could  hear  it. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  order  concerning  permission  for  the 
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ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE   SCHED- 
ULE FOR  THE  WEEK  OF  MAY  17 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  and  whether  or 
not  any  additional  business  has  been 

added. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 

friend  yield?  .  ,j  ^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  has  taken  this  time  for 
that  purpose  because  I  do  desire  to  ad- 
vise Members  of  the  House  of  additions 
to  the  program. 

It  is  expected  that  on  tomorrow  H.R. 
7303  a  bill  for  disaster  rehef  for  the 
Northwest  and  Pacific  areas  will  be 
called  up.  I  understand  a  rule  was 
granted  today.  . 

Also  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  meet- 
ing on  the  atomic  energy  authorization 
bill  HR.  8122.  on  tomorrow,  and  it  is 
contemplated  that  that  bill  vaW  be  called 
up  on  Thursday. 


PROPOSED  LABOR  AMENDMENTS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  116  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  last  30  years  have  seen  unprec- 
edented economic  development  in  this 
country  and  unparalleled  improvement 
in  the  general  standard  of  Uving  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Ammca 

Most  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
privately.  These  are  the  finiits  of  free 
enterprise.  . 

This  process  of  economic  and  human 
gro^^th  has  been  helped  by  wise  legisla- 
tive ena-tment.  much  of  it  beginnmg  in 
the  decade  of  the  1930's. 

But  progress  is  never  complete,  ex- 
perience under  various  existing  laws  sug- 
gests changes  which  will  make  them 


sei-ve  even  better  their  purpose,  the  Na- 
tion's workers,  and  the  economy. 
I  am  accordingly  urging  early  action 

to —  ,     . 

1.  Amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  extend  its  protection  to  an  addi- 
tional 41/2  million  workers,  and  restrict 
excessive  overtime  work  through  the 
payment  of  double  time. 

2.  Strengthen  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program  by  providing  a  per- 
manent program  of  Federal  extended 
benefits  for  long-term  unemployed  with 
substantial  work  histories. 

3.  Insuie  uniform  application  of  our 
national  labor  relations  policy  by  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  ■ 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  draft  bills, 
on  the  first  two  proposals.    Bills  em- 
bodying the  third  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress. 

FAIR  LABOR  STAND.\RDS  ACT 

More  than  a  generation  of  Americans 
have  entered  the  labor  force  since  we 
committed  ourselves  as  a  nation  to  the 
policy  of  improving  the  substandard 
living  conditions  of  millions  of  our 
workers.  . 

That  policy  proposed  to  eluninate  con- 
ditions which  are  "detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
living  necessaiT  for  health,  efficiency  and 
general  well-being  of  workers"  in  indus- 
tries engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Many  American  workers  whose  em- 
ployment is  clearly  within  the  reach  of 
this  law  have  never  enjoyed  its  benefits. 
Unfortunately,  these  workers  are  gen- 
erally in  the  lowest  wage  gi;oups  and  most 
in  need  of  wage  and  hour  protection.  We 
must  extend  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time protection  to  them. 

It  is  also  essential  to  amend  the  over- 
time provisions  of  the  act  to  help  achieve 
a  fairer  and  more  effective  distribution  of 
employment. 

A  significant  increase  in  employment 
can  be  obtained  by  distributing  to  new 
employees  work  which  is  presently  per- 
formed thi-ough  excessive  overtime.  This 
can  be  done  without  impairment  of  op- 
erating efficiency.  . 

The  proposed  bill  will  encourage  hiring 
of  additional  workers  by  requiring 
double-time   pay   for   certain   overtune 

work.  ,         •   .      _ 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  minimum 
wage  level  be  increased.  The  present 
$1.25  hourly  rate  results  in  annual  earn- 
ings, assuming  full-time  work  through- 
out the  year,  of  only  $2,500.  As  average 
wages  rise,  the  minimum  wage  level 
should  be  increased  periodically. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  increased  but  when 
and  by  how  much.  The  Congress  should 
consider  carefully  the  effects  of  higher 
minimum  wage  rates  on  the  incomes  of 
those  employed,  and  also  on  costs  and 
prices,  and  on  job  opportunities— par- 
ticularly for  the  flood  of  teenagers  now 
entering  our  labor  force. 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  a  reduction  in  the  statu- 
tory workweek— the  weekly  period  after 
which  overtime  premiums  or  penalties 
must  be  paid. 

The  developing  pattern  of  collective 
bargaining  reflects  changes  which  are 
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taking  place  in  the  practices  regarding 
the  length  of  work  periods — daily,  weekly. 
annually,  and  in  terms  of  the  individual's 
work  life. 

I  do  not  think  the  time  for  change  in 
the  law  has  come,  except  with  respect  to 
excessive  overtime.  Careful  attention  to 
thes3  developments  is  nevertheless  appro- 
priate and  desirable.  I  am  accordingly 
requesting  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  to  include  on  its  agenda  full 
consideration  of  the  matter  of  "work 
periods." 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

Improvements  in  our  unemployment 
compensation  system  are  essential  if  the 
program  is  to  exert  a  stronger  stabilizing 
effect  on  the  economy  and  provide  people 
with  adequate  income  when  out  of  work. 
The  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
times.  No  major  improvements  have 
been  made  since  its  original  enactment 
30  years  ago. 

There  are  still  many  workers  who  are 
not  protected  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Other  workers,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  experience  excessively 
long  periods  of  uncompensated  unem- 
ployment. 

The  plight  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed results  primarily  from  economic 
factors  such  as  automation,  other  tech- 
nological changes,  and  relocation  of  in- 
dustry. Their  unemployment  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  normal  as  well  as  recession 
periods.  It  can  be  dealt  with  effectively 
only  through  a  nationally  coordinated 
program. 

Even  in  nonrecession  periods  of  recent 
years,  the  number  of  long-term  unem- 
ployed has  remained  high.  Among  un- 
employment insurance  beneficiaries, 
those  unemployed  26  or  more  weeks  rep- 
resented 15  percent  of  the  total  in  1956, 
29  percent  In  1961.  and  about  20  percent 
in  1962  and  1964. 

The  wider  coverage,  extended  benefit 
periods,  and  increased  benefit  amounts 
provided  in  the  bill  will  lesseri  the  hard- 
ship and  suffering  that  accompany  un- 
employment and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide stimulus  to  the  economy  when  it  is 
most  needed. 

Now.  when  unemployment  is  lower 
than  it  has  been  for  years,  is  the  appro- 
priate time  to  modernize  the  system  so 
that  it  will  better  meet  the  needs  of 
workers,  the  community,  and  the  Nation. 

Today,  weekly  benefits  are  often  too 
low  in  amount  and  too  short  in  duration 
in  relation  to  lost  wages  to  enable  the 
workers  to  meet  basic  and  nondeferrable 
expenses.  Ceilings  on  compensation  all 
too  often  fail  to  yield  the  original  goal  of 
50  percent  of  past  wages.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  for  workers  who  have  the 
highest  income  levels,  and  these  workers 
are  generally  heads  of  family.  The  bill 
therefore  assures  adequate  payments  for 
a  fixed  duration  for  most  regular  workers. 

The  burden  of  excessively  high  unem- 
ployment costs  that  exist  in  several 
States  must  be  relieved  and  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  system  strengthened. 
This  will  be  achieved  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  wages  subject  to  taxation — 
the  first  increase  in  the  history  of  the 


program — as  well  as  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  tax  and  recognizing  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  through  provision  for 
contributions  from  general  revenues, 
with  matching  grants  for  high  cost 
States. 

It  is  essential  that  this  system  be  ad- 
ministered with  both  justice  and  firm- 
ness. We  know  some  workers  have  been 
denied  benefits  when  justice  required 
payment.  We  also  know  some  workers 
have  been  granted  benefits  when  firm- 
ness required  their  denial.  For  this  rea- 
son the  proposed  legislation  calls  for 
steps  which  will  help  assure  that  benefits 
are  paid  only  to  those  who  are  entitled 
to  them  and  that  unreasonable  disquali- 
fications are  eliminated. 

SECTION    14(b)    OF   THE    NATIONAL   LABOR    RELA- 
TIONS   ACT 

Finally,  with  the  hope  of  reducing  con- 
flicts in  our  national  labor  policy  that 
for  several  years  have  divided  Americans 
in  various  States,  I  recommend  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  with  such  other  technical  changes  as 
are  made  necessary  by  this  action. 

I  urge  that  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  enactment  of 
these  three  legislative  proposals. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  18,  1965. 


MARIA   MANGANO 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  biU  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  NATHALIE  ILINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1380) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nathalie  Iline. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2924) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  MAROWITZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  1445) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Marowitz. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  i23i) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Mangano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1231 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cojigreas  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Maria  Mangano  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sldered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  in.struct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  ar- 
rest, and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In  the 
case  of  Maria  Mangano.  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said 
Maria  Mangano  shall  not  again  be  subject  to 
deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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SALVADOR  MUNOZ-TOSTADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1236) 
for  the  relief  of  Salvador  Munoz-Tosta- 
do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

nit.  1236 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(17)  and  (23)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Salvador 
Munoz-Tostado  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  thjg  Act. 

With  tnfe  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  the 
language  "provisions  of  paragraphs  (17) 
and"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "provision  of 
paragraph." 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"grounds"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
ground". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LORETTA  NEGRIN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1306) 

fnr  the  relief  of  Loretta  Negrin. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1306 

n„  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
afRepresevtatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationalitv  Act.  Loretta  Negrin  may  be  clas- 
sined  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
fne  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  that  Act. 
uix)n  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  be- 
hSf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Cohen,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  that  Act.  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  in  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

FOSTER    MASAHIKO    GUSHARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1314) 
for  the  relief  of  Poster  Masahiko 
Gushard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1314 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Foster  Masahiko  Gushard  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LaVerne  Norman 
Gushard,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject 
to  all  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana  Cristina 
Rainforth." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MRS.  OLGA  BERNICE  BRAMSON 
GILFILLAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1443) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Olga  Bernice  Bram- 
son  Gilfillan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1443 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs.  Olga 
Bernice  Bramson  Gilfillan,  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  under  the  provisions  of 
section  301(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking, 
prior  to  one  year  .after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  before  any  court  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of 
such  Act.  From  and  after  naturalization 
under  this  Act,  the  said  Mrs.  Olga  Bernice 
Bramson  Gilfillan  shall  have  the  same  citi- 
zenship status  as  that  which  existed  Im- 
mediately prior  to  its  loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1987 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  203(a)(2)  and  205  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Nabhane 
M.  Nickley  (Nabhane  M.  Karam)  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellas  Nickley,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GIUSEPPE  DELINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1853) 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Delina. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNA  CRISTINA  RAINFORTH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1322) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cristina  Rain- 
forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1322 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  245  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Anna  Cristina 
Rainforth,  the  widow  of  Robert  Ray  Rain- 
forth,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of  that 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  205  of  the 
said  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  the  language 
"of  section  245". 

On  page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  the  name  "Mrs. 
Anna  Cristina  Rainforth"  and  substitute 
the  name  "Mrs.  Ana  Cristina  Rainforth". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ALBERT  MARKS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1889) 
for  the  relief  of  Albert  Marks. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

CHESTER   (ABRAMCZYK)    HILL 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1908) 
for  the  relief  of  Chester   (Abramczyk) 

Hill.  ,         ^       , 

Mr.   McEWEN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous   consent    that    this,  bill   be 

passed  over  without  prejudice. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


KRYSTYNA  GLOWACKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1989) 
for  the  relief  ^of  Krystyna  Glowacka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1989 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Krystyn^  Glowaclta  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hancock, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Act,,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  name 
"Krystyna  Glowacka"  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  name  "Krystyna  Stella  Hancock." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Krystyna  Stella  Han- 
cock." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NABHANE    M.    NICKLEY    (NABHANE 
M.  KARAM) 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1987) 
for  the  relief  of  Nabhane  M.  Nickley 
(Nabhane  M.  Karam) . 


DR.  IGNACE  D.  LIU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2012) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ignace  D.  Liu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R. 2012 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  immigration  laws,  Doc- 
tor Ignace  D.  Liu  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  October  24,  1962  (76  Stat.  1247). 

The  bill  w£is  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ZENAIDA  Z.  LAZARO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2305) 
for  the  relief  of  Zenaida  Z.  Lazaro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2305 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Zenaida  Z.  Lazaro  may  be  issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  this  exeu.ptlon  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "section  212 
(a)"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
212ta)(3)". 

On  page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  the  name 
"Zenaida  Z.  Lazaro"  and  substitute  In  lieu 
tliereof  the  name  "Zenaida  Quijano  Lazaro". 

On  page  1.  line  10,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  r.s  to  read: 
•'For  the  relief  of  Zenaida  Quijano 
Lazaro." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TERESITA  CENTENO  VALDEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2351) 
for  the  relief  of  Teresita  Centeno  Valdez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  2351 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Teresita  Centeno  Valdez  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  lOlib)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ildefon.so  Salvaclon 
Valdez,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursu- 
ant to  section  205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"citizens"  and  substitute  the  words  "a 
citizen". 

On  page  1,  line  8.  after  the  language  "of 
the  United  States,"  insert  the  following: 
"and  a  lawfully  resident  alien,  respectively,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  the  adopted  mother  in  this  case  has 
been  naturalized,  accordingly  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  not  necessary. 
Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  committee  amendments. 
.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ANTONIO  R.  PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2360 > 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio  R.  Perez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2360 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Antonio  Perez  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  January  4,  1956. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REMEDIOS  OCAMPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2499) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedies  Ocampo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Remedios  Ocampo  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  that 
Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eustaquio  Ocampo. 
a  citizen  and  lawfully  resident  alien  of  the 
United  States,  respectively,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  that  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALFRED  ESTRADA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3625) 
for  the  relief  of  Alfred  Estrada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   3625 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  title  III  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Alfred  Estrada  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  complied  with  the 
residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  PHOEBE  THOMPSON  NEESHAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4131 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Thompson 
Neesham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  4131 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tn 
the  purposes  of  section  301(a)(7)  of' th 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  mJ 
Phoebe  Thompson  Neesham  shall  be  he'd 
and  considered  to  have  been  physically  pref 
ent  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  flyl 
years  after  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen 
years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


FEDERAL    WATER    PROJECT 
RECREATION  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  380ib  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  380 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5269) 
to  provide  uniform  policies  with  respect  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and 
costs  of  Federal  multipurpose  water  resource 
projects,  and  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  authority  for  recreation  devel- 
opment of  projects  under  his  control.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  rhall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
amendment  recomended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now  in  the 
bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  m.-'y  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quoi-um  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quoriun  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  1021 


Andrews, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dent 

George  W. 

Cederberg 

Dulskl 

Baring 

Claric 

Evans,  Colo. 

Battln 

Conyers 

Fisher 

Boiling 

Corbett 

Flood 

Bonner 

Corman 

Fogarty 

Bray 

Daddario 

Frellnghuysen 

Brock 

de  la  Garza 

Fulton,  Pa. 
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Oarmatz 
Green,  Pa 
Gubser 
Hubert 
Holland 
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McCulloch  Rivers,  Alaska 

Macdonald  Rouan 

Martin,  Mass.      Roncalio 
Mathlas  Shipley 

Morrison  Sickles 

Steed 

Toague,  Tex. 
Toll 
Watklns 


^^  P  wen 

EYa  Resnick 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

^BTmmnimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^^_____ 

PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
STATES  OF  CALIFORNIA,  ORE- 
GON, WASHINGTON,  NEVADA.  AND 
IDAHO 

Mr  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  reported  the  following  privileged 
Su'tion  <n.  Res.  388,  Rept.  No^352), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  RES.  388 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7303) 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  Slates  of  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  dam- 
aged by  recent  floods  and  high  waters.  After 
general  debnte,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider without  the  intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  the  substitute  .amendment  recom- 
mended bv  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
now  in  the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  considered 
under  the  five-rainute  rule  as  an  original 
bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of 
the  amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

After  the  pas-sage  of  H.R.  7303,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  327  and  it  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  In.sert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  7303  as  pa.ssed. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  that  committee  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  cer- 
tain reports. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  WATER  PROJECTS 
RECREATION  ACT 
Tlie  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Smith],  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  380 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5269, 
a  bill  to  provide  uniform  policies  with  re- 
spect to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple - 
purpose  water  resource  projects,  and  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  authority  for  recreation  develop- 
ment of  projects  under  his  control.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  pui-pose  of  amendment. 

With  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5269,  full 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  recreation 
and  to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  as 
project  punx>ses  in  Federal  water  re- 
sources projects:  general  cost-sharing 
and  reimbursement  policy  for  these  pur- 
poses is  established. 

Planning  with  respect  to  the  recrea- 
tional potential  of  any  project  is  to  be 
coordinated  with  existing  and  planned 
Federal.  State,  and  local  public  recrea- 
tion developments. 

Non-Federal  administration  of  the  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  Vv'ildlife  enhance- 
ment features  of  most  Federal  water 
projects  is  to  be  encouraged  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  both  non-Federal  and  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment are  to  be  recognized.  In  this  re- 
spect, H.R.  5269  is  complementary  to  the 
Land  and  Water   Conservation  Act  of 

1965. 

Except  in  the  case  of  those  few  areas 
which  have  sufficient  national  signifi- 
cance to  warrant  Federal  administration 
for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement purposes,  the  full  potential  of 
any  Federal  project  for  serving  these  pur- 
poses will  be  developed  only  upon  an 
agreement  by  a  non-Federal  body  that 
it  will  administer  the  area  for  efther  or 
both  of  these  purposes  and  that  it  will 
advance  or  repay  not  less  than  half  the 
separable  costs  of  the  project  allocated  to 
these  purposes. 

H.R.  5269  grants  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  general  authority  to  develop 
the  recreational  potential  of  projects 
under  his  control,  including  authority  to 
construct  recreational  facilities  at  exist- 
ing projects,  where  such  authority  does 
not  now  exist. 

The  Nation's  needs  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  have  mushroomed  in 
recent  years  as  our  population  and  avail- 
able leisure  have  burgeoned.  Growing 
recreation  use  of  Federal  reservoirs  is 
only  one  indication  of  these  increasmg 
recreation  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  380. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

may  use.  ,  ., 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mi-.  Sisk]  this  is 
an  open  rule  providing  for  1  hour  of  de- 
bate for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5269 
and  providing  for  a  committee  substitute. 
I  find  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  complete 
accord  with  the  explanation  of  the  bill  as 


stated  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  SiSKl.  I  agree  with  his  statements 
and  ask  to  be  associated  with  them. 

May  I  simply  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
according  to  the  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  we  were  informed 
that  there  is  no  authorization,  or  no  re- 
quest, for  an  appropriation  and  the  bill 
is,  supposedly,  not  to  cost  any  money. 

I  understand  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
approved  the  bill.  It  is  something  that 
the  committee  has  worked  on  for  some 
period  of  time.  I  am  also  informed  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  does  have  some  reservations 
about  the  bill  but  not  about  the  rule. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  surely 
expects  to  get  the  bill  later,  does  he  not? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon,  I  did  not  hear  him. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  expects 
to  see  the  spending  bill  come  to  the  Con- 
gress later,  does  he  not?  While  this  leg- 
islation may  not  authorize  any  funds, 
certainly  the  gentleman,  in  view  of  the 
way  legislation  goes  through  here,  would 
expect  to  get  the  money  request  later, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  that  the  committee  members 
were  questioned  on  this  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  they  stated  to  us 
there  is  no  cost  in  this  particular  bill. 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ColoradS  [Mr.  Aspinall]  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  questions. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, would  yield,  I  would  like  to  say 
in  answer  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  of  course  we  always  have 
water  resource  projects  coming  up  be- 
fore the  Congress.  More  than  likely  we 
will  have  coming  up  before  this  Congress 
bills  having  to  do  with  flood  control  and 
other  projects.  Such  bills  would  have 
some  bearing  on  the  way  the  projects  are 
figured  out  when  they  are  presented  to 
the  Congress  and  would  have  a  bearing 
on  the  way  reclamation  projects  are  pre- 
sented. But  there  will  be  no  request  for 
funds  for  the  implementation  of  this  bill 
as  such.  .„   . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  day  I  have 
been  waiting  for  in  the  Congress— to 
hear  that  money  will  not  be  requested 
to  implement  legislation  that  we  pass 

here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  very 
glad  that  we  have  brought  that  day  to 
pass,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 

for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  H.R.  5269.  to  provide  uni- 
form policies  with  respect  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs 
of  Federal  multiple-purpose  water  re- 
source projects,  and  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  authority  for 
recreation  development  of  projects  under 
his  control. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5269  with  Mr.  Young 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  technical  bills 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  presented  to  this  body  for  a 
long  time.  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  technical  bill.  I  intend  to  refer  to  my 
manuscript  more  than  I  usually  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  Congress  au- 
thorizes Federal  programs  and  projects 
it  expects  to  receive  returns — in  one  form 
or  another — for  the  investments  made. 
Such  programs  as  national  defense,  of 
course,  provide  returns  in  terms  of  in- 
creased security  for  our  Nation.  Other 
programs  such  as  the  newly  authorized 
poverty  program  yield  returns  in  terms 
of  putting  people  to  work  and  raising  our 
standard  of  living  which  benefits  our 
entire  economy.  Federal  programs  and 
projects  for  water  resources  development 
are  also  expected  to  show  returns  that 
justify  the  investments.  Water  proj- 
ects must  be  determined  to  be  economi- 
cally and  financially  feasible  by  the  Con- 
gress if  they  are  to  be  approved.  If  we 
are  to  make  this  determination,  we  must 
adopt  sound  and  uniform  procedures 
which  must  be  applicable  to  all  water 
projects.  That  is  what  this  bill  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  when  the  Federal 
Government  entered  the  field  of  devel- 
oping our  water  resources  and  controlling 
our  rivers,  the  programs  involved  only 
single-purpose  projects — irrigation  proj- 
ects in  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  flood  control  projects  in 
the  case  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

It  was  years  later  before  we  began 
to  recognize  that  these  large  structures 
on  our  rivers  and  streams  could  serve 
many  purposes  and  that  all  would  bene- 
fit by  sharing  the  cost.  Thus,  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose concept  was  born.  Since 
about  1940  our  projects  have  been 
planned  on  the  basis  of  providing  not 
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only  flood  control  and  irrigation  water 
but  also  water  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial use,  navigation  flows,  and  hy- 
droelectric power  and  energy  where  these 
purposes  are  appropriate.  Later,  fish 
and  wildlife  preservation  and  develop- 
ment was  authorized  to  be  included  as  a 
purpose  in  water  projects.  Only  in  re- 
cent years  has  it  become  evident  that 
these  water  projects  can  and  should  help 
meet  the  greatly  expanding  need  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities. 

With  our  growing'population  and  with 
more  leisure  time  available,  all  indica- 
tions are  that  this  trend  toward  greater 
outdoor  recreation  activity  will  continue 
in  the  years  ahead.  From  the  increasing 
millions  that  use  our  Federal  reservoirs 
for  outdoor  recreation  has  come  In- 
creased demand  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  fuller  and  more  adequate 
development  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

A  difficult  policy  question  which  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  regularly  faced  in  the  consid- 
eration of  water  projects  has  been  that 
of  determining  to  what  extent  and  under 
what  conditions  the  Federal  Government 
should  include  recreation  development 
as  a  part  of  such  projects.  During  the 
last  10  years,  this  question  has  been  dealt 
with  in  various  ways  in  connection  with 
individual  project  authorizations  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  This  has  resulted  in  in- 
consistencies and  inequities  among 
projects  and  differences  in  agency  pro- 
cedures. 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  consistent 
congressional  policy  on  recreation  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  water  projects 
prompted  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  undertake  a  study  of 
this  matter  some  2  years  ago.  The  re- 
sult of  this  study  and  public  hearings  on 
the  matter  led  to  development  of  pro- 
posed legislation  by  the  administration 
and  consideration  thereof  last  year.  Al- 
though that  legislation.  H.R.  9032,  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  committee,  it 
was  not  enacted.  It  was,  however,  put 
into  effect  as  administration  policy.  As 
a  result  of  operating  experience  and  the 
problems  resulting  therefrom  and  in  the 
light  of  enactment  last  year  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  the 
administration  recommended  this  year 
a  new  approach  to  this  problem.  This 
new  approach  Is  embodied  in  H.R.  5269. 
the  bill  before  you  today.  While  the 
committee  rather  extensively  changed 
the  language  in  the  original  bill,  the 
principles  and  procedures  recommended 
by  the  administration  are  substantially 
unchanged.  The  committee  believes  this 
legislation  v/ill  assure  that  proper  rec- 
reation development  at  Federal  water  re- 
source projects  is  achieved  on  terms  that 
are  equitable  to  all  interests  that  share 
in  the  costs  and  benefits  of  Federal  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects. 

Mr.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handled  this  leiislation, 
will  discuss  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5269. 
so  I  shall  take  only  2  or  3  minutes  to 
summarize  what  the  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish.  As  I  already  in- 
dicated, this  is  an  administration  meas- 
ure which  has  developed  at  the  request 


of,  and  in  cooperation  with,  the  Commit 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  t 
want  to  make  it  completely  clear  that 
it  is  not  retroactive.  Projects  previously 
authorized  with  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  development  included  on  some 
other  basis  than  provided  in  this  bill  will 
not  be  affected.  With  respect  to  projects 
authorized  in  the  future  for  construc- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  this  legisla- 
tion  is  intended  to  provide  uniform  rules 
for  the  treatment  of  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  in  con- 
nection with  such  projects. 

Among  the  principal  provisions  of  HJl 
5269  are  these: 

First.  Full  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  recreation  and  to  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  as  project  purposes  In 
Federal  water  resources  projects;  gener- 
al cost  sharing  and  reimbursement  pol- 
icy for  these  purposes  is  established. 

Second.  Planning  with  respect  to  the 
recreational  potential  of  any  project  Is 
to  be  coordinated  with  existing  and 
planned  Federal.  State,  and  local  public 
recreation  developments. 

Third.  Both  non-Federal  and  Federal 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
are  to  be  recognized,  and  non-Federal 
administration  of  the  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  features  of 
most  Federal  water  projects  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  legislation  thus  recognizes  that  on 
some  projects  Federal  management  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment purposes  will  be  appropriate  and, 
equally  important,  that  on  other  projects 
the  States  or  other  non-Federal  public 
bodies  should  have  responsibility  for 
managing  Federal  project  land  and 
water  areas  for  these  purposes. 

Except  in  the  case  of  those  areas  which 
have  sufficient  national  significance  to 
warrant  Federal  administration,  the  full 
potential  of  any  Federal  project  for  serv- 
ing recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement will  be  developed  only  upon 
an  agreement  by  a  State  or  other  non- 
Federal  public  body  that  it  will  adminis- 
ter the  area  and  will  advance  or  repay 
not  less  than  half  of  the  separable  costs 
allocated  to  these  purposes.  Separable 
costs  are  those  costs  resulting  from  add- 
ing these  purposes  to  the  project  such 
as  additional  reservoir  capacity,  addi- 
tional lands  and  roads,  parking,  picnic, 
and  camping  areas,  sanitary  facilities, 
boat  ramps,  and  so  forth.  If  there  is 
such  an  agreement,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  bear  the  remainder  of  the  sepa- 
rable costs  and  all  of  the  joint  costs  al- 
located to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement.  If  the  States  con- 
cerned or  non-Federal  public  bodies  are 
unwilling  to  participate  as  provided  in 
this  legislation,  only  minimum  facilities 
for  public  health  and  safety  will  be  built 
and  the  benefits  and  costs  allocated  to 
these  purposes  will  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. 

In  those  instances  where  no  agreement 
covering  local  administration  can  be 
reached  at  the  time  of  construction,  H.R. 
5269  includes  authority  for  acquiring 
lands  needed  for  recreation  and  fish  and 
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_,iidlife  enhancement  and  holding  these 
iTnds  for  a  10-year  period  in  order  to 
nreserve  the  project's  full  potential  for 
fhpse  purposes.  Should  no  agreement 
S  reached  during  the  10-year  period, 
thP  lands  would  have  to  be  disposed  of 
uSess  needed  and  used  for  some  other 
lawful  purpose. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  5269,  which 
will  be  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers],  exempt  certain 
nrojects  from  coverage  by  this  act  re- 
Quire  full  coordination  with  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  amend  existing  law  to 
make  it  consistent  with  this  legislation, 
and  authorize  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  water- 
fowl in  connection  with  Federal  water 
projects. 

H  R.  5269  also  grants  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  general  authority  to  de- 
velop the  recreational  and  fish  and  wild- 
life potential  of  projects  under  his  con- 
trol including  authority  to  construct 
facilities  at  existing  projects  where  such 
authority  does  not  now  exist.  This  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  same 
general  authority  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  now  has  with  respect  to 
water  resources  projects  under  his  con- 
trol. 

H.R.  5269  is  a  general  policy  bill  and 
the  aut^iorization  for  appropriations  to 
implement  this  policy  will  be  given  in 
connection  with  project  authorizations 
through  the  regular  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation's  need  for  additional  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities  is  increasing  very 
rapidly,  the  conmiittee  believes  that  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
helping  to  meet  this  need.  H.R.  5269 
should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  explained  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  [Mr. 
AspiNALL]  this  Is  a  technical  bill.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  review  a  little  history 
and  background  of  what  happened  in 
prior  sessions  of  the  Congress.  In  the 
87th  Congress  the  Senate  reported  out  a 
bill  covering  this  same  subject  matter  in 
which  they  placed  an  absolute  maximiun 
limitation  of  15  percent  on  the  amount 
that  could  be  allocated  to  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreation  benefits  in  any  proj- 
ect. That  bill  was  referred  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  No  hearings  were 
held.  Then  during  the  88th  Congress, 
as  Mr.  AspiNALL  stated,  we  held  hearings 
and  at  that  time  developed  a  formula. 
That  formula  was  based  upon  the 
amount  of  money  that  a  project  would 
cost.  The  committee  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  its  support  of  that  legislation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  highest 
percentage  that  we  ever  accepted  in  that 
bill  for  allocation  to  fish  and  wildlife  was 
25  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  agencies 
downtown  did  not  like  either  the  bill — 
reported  out  by  the  other  body  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  late  Senator 
Kerr— and  they  did  not  like  the  bill  re- 
ported out  of  our  committee  under  the 
auspices  of  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

ASPINALLI. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Aspinall  reintro- 
duced in  this  session  of  Congress  that 
same  bill  which  we  reported  out  last 
year.  I  believe  the  number  of  that  bill, 
If  I  remember  correctly,  was  H.R.  59. 

When  the  administration  downtown 
received  the  request  for  a  report  on  that 
bill  they  sent  up  a  new  bill,  which  is 
basically  the  bill  that  we  have  pending 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  piece  of  legislation  because  it  is  bet- 
ter than  no  bill  at  all,  which  is  the  man- 
ner the  departments  have  been  operat- 
ing. 

However,  I  want  to  be  on  record  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  things  that  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill  that  are  going  to  rise 
to  haunt  this  Congress  and  the  succeed- 
ing Congresses. 

This  bill  now  provides  that  you  may 
allocate  up  to  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  project  for  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  benefits. 

This  is  the  major  danger,  emphasized 
so  succinctly  by  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau   of   the   Budget   Staats   in   his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
March  4,  and  I  pay  tribute  to  his  ability 
and    sincerity— page     19— that    "large 
writeoff  of  project  costs"  are  possible 
under  the  bill  and  that  this  "calls  for 
great  care  in  the  calculation  of  benefits 
and  allocation  of  costs."    Yet,  the  bill 
contains  no  safeguards  in  this  respect. 
Our  past  experience  with  distorted  cost 
allocations  gives  us  no  assurance  that 
such  "great  care"  will  be  exercised  in 
the  administration  of  the  bUl.    Certainly 
some  outside  limits,  at  least,  are  called 
for  and  justified.    Opposition  to  such 
limits  would  mean  only  that  our  greatest 
fears  would  become  realities  if  such  pro- 
visions are  absent.    With  all  joint  costs 
of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement being  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government   it   would   require   only   a 
minimum  of  imagination  for  a  planner 
to  devise  a  project  where  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  a  project  could  be 
"written  off"  to  these  nonreimbursable 
purposes.    In  fact  our  own  staff  engi- 
neer, Mr.   Sid   McFarland,   during   the 
hearings— page  56  of  the  transcript- 
asked  Mr.  Staats,  whether  under  the  bill 
you  could  not  have  just  such  a  project, 
one  that  is  essentially  for  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife.    I  think  it  is  essential 
that  the  bill  contain  restrictions  to  pre- 
vent such  abuse  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.    If  a  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  project  is  fully  justified 
it  should  be  presented  and  authorized  on 
its  own  merits  as  such  and  not  camou- 
flaged under  the  umbrella  of  a  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  or  flood  control  project. 
I  would  not  want  my  remarks  today 
to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  I  am 
opposed  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life.   On  the  contrary,  I  am  one  of  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  such  pro- 
grams.   I  cherish  greatly  the  citation 
I  received  jointly  with  our  distinguished 
chairman,  Wayne  Aspinall,  from   the 
National  WUdlife  Federation  on  March 
6,  1965,  as  "Conservationist  of  the  Year." 
It  is  because  I  have  such  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  strengthening  and 
expansion  of  such  programs  that  I  would 


not  want  to  see  them  get  a  bad  name  by 
unsound  and  premature  proposals  that 
have  not  been  adequately  studied  and 
developed  and  which  may  have  other 
motives.  I  fear  that  it  is  not  the  con- 
servationists who  are  the  true  sponsors 
of  this  bill,  but  the  construction  agencies 
whose  primary  objective  is  to  provide  a 
vehicle  and  a  screen  for  showing  justi- 
fication of  projects  which  would  not  meet 
sound  standards  of  evaluation. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  seriovis  Is 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  definitions  con- 
tained In  this  bill.  Our  committee  coun- 
sel says  they  mean  one  thing  and  Mr. 
Staats,  who  came  up  as  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget,  was 
asked  what  these  things  meant  and  he 
gave  an  entirely  different  definition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  disagree- 
ments are  so  widespread  that  instead  of 
helping  to  solve  the  problem,  they  may 
add  more  confusion  than  we  have  ever 
had  in  trying  to  get  projects  authorized. 
Although  examples  of  ambiguity,  dis- 
agreement, complete  Ignorance  of  what 
the  bill  would  do,  and  of  lack  of  spec- 
ificity seem  to  arise  throughout  the 
entire  bill,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  some 
concrete  examples. 

First.  Definitions:  Our  able  engineer 
staff  member,  Mr.  Sid  McFarland,  was 
called  by  the  committee  chairman,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Wayne  Aspinall, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings  on  March  4.  to  explain  and  de- 
fine what  is  meant  by  "separable  costs," 
"incremental  costs,"  and  "joint  costs." 
Here  is  what  Mr.  McFarland  said,  and  I 
quote— see  pages  10  and  11  of  transcript: 
If  we  can  use  a  reservoir  project  as  an 
example,  Mr.  Chairman,  "separable  costs"  to 
power  would  be  the  powerplant  itself,  the 
penstocks  and  transmission  facilities,  and  so 
forth  that  serve  only  power.  The  separate 
costs  to  recreation,  let's  say,  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  additional  land  needed  for  recre- 
ation, the  cost  of  parking  areas,  access  roads, 
picnic  areas,  boat  ramps,  and  that  sort  of 
thing  that  serve  only  recreation. 

"Incremental  cost"— we  can  take  a  purpose. 
We  can  take  a  project,  again  a  reservoir,  and 
take  the  cost  of  the  project  with  and  without 
a  purpose,  a  particular  purpose,  say,  with  or 
without  irrigation.  The  incremental  cost 
would  be  the  (dlfiference  in)  cost  of  the 
project,  the  entire  project,  and  the  cost  of 
the  project  with  Irrigation  out. 

"Joint  cost"— the  best  example,  of  course, 
is  the  reservoir,  the  reservoir  and  dam.  which, 
of  course,  serves  power— you  need  the  power 
head  It  serves  flood  control  because  It  stores 
water  withholds  water  to  control  the  floods. 
It  serves  Irrigation  and  municipal  water  by 
storing  water  needed  for  those  purposes.  It 
also  serves  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife. 


In  other  words.  Mr.  McFarland  says 
joint  costs  are  those  for  facilities  which 
serve  more  than  one  purpose. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  McFarland's  defini- 
tions and  believe  they  represent  the  tra- 
ditional understanding  of  those  terms. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Staats'  definitions  as 
contained  In  his  testimony  on  March  4 
agree  with  those  of  Mr.  McFarland— see 
pages  16  and  17  of  transcript. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  H.R.  5269  says. 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  •   •   •• 

(b)  •  •   *. 

(c)  The  term  "separable  costs"  shall  mean 
the  cost  for  each  project  purpoee  which  is 
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the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose project  and  the  cost  of  the 
project  with  the  purpose  omitted. 

(d)  The  term  "Joint  costs"  shall  mean  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  project  as  a  whole  and  the  total 
of  the  separable  costs  for  all  project  pur- 
poses. 

These  definitions  in  H.R.  5269,  as  you 
can  see,  are  different  from  those  given 
by  Mr.  McFarland  and  Mi*.  Staats  and 
generally  understood  in  the  profession. 
In  fact,  H.R.  5269  definition  of  "separable 
costs"  is  exactly  what  Mr.  McFarland 
calls  "incremental  costs."  Granted  that 
in  some  cases,  as  Mr.  McFarland  recog- 
nized, they  may  come  out  the  same,  in 
many  cases  they  will  be  substantially 
different.  Are  we  to  now  change  the  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  a  "separable 
cost"?  And.  if  so,  since  all  of  H.R.  5269 
would  be  based  on  a  new  definition  of 
separable  costs  what  would  it  do  to  the 
long  established  analysis  and  evaluation 
procedure?  Obviously,  all  of  this  needs 
to  be  clarified  and  fully  elaborated  and 
the  new  path  clearly  delineated  and  un- 
derstood by  the  agencies  before  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  so  stipulate  in  statute. 

Also,  since  joint  costs  as  defined  in 
H.R.  5269  are  merely  the  arithmetical 
difference  between  the  total  cost  and  sep- 
arable cost — a  neat  way  of  avoiding  diffi- 
cult calculations  and  sweeping  \he  Mat- 
ter under  \he  rug  in  one  fell  swoop — 
and  are  different  from  Mr.  McFarland's 
definition,  the  same  comments  would 
apply. 

Second.  In  the  March  4.  1965,  hear- 
ings— pages  51  and  52  of  transcript — in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Congressman 
Reinecke  as  to  whether  an  equal  part- 
nership for  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  would  be  established 
under  the  bill.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Elmer  B.  Staats 
said: 

No.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  reservoir  would  be  power  or  flood 
control  or  some  basic  purpose. 

He  did  not  think  there  was  any  shift- 
ing of  policy  "where  everything  was  on 
an  equal  status." 

Yet,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Kenneth  Holum  in  his  testimony 
on  March  5 — see  pages  110,  111,  and 
157 — had  this  to  say  and  I  quote: 

H.R.  5269  would  set  out  the  standards  for 
the  reimbursement  of  recreation  as  a  full 
fledged  partner  of  multipurpose  resource 
development.  In  essence  the  bill  provides 
that  the  benefits  and  costs  of  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  purposes  shall 
be  taken  into  account  on  a  par  with  other 
purposes  in  formulating  and  evaluating  Fed- 
eral water  projects  and,  under  this  act,  and  I 
thinli  this  is  very  important,  recreation  does 
become  a  full  and  equal  partner  In  multi- 
purpose water  resource  development. 

Here  we  have  two  executive  branch 
agencies  who  will  be  primarily,  inti- 
mately, and  deeply  concerned  with  the 
implementation  of  H.R.  5269  having 
diametrically  opposed  views  as  to  the 
application  of  the  bill.  If  they  do  not 
even  agree,  how  are  we  or  anyone  else 
to  know  what  the  bill  does? 

Obviously  these  things  should  have 
been  clearly  defined  and  fully  elaborated 
and  understood  by  the  agencies  before 
being  included  under  this  new  statute. 


Third.  Interest  rates  for  repayment  of 
non-Federal  share  of  costs.  Section  2 
(b)  states  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall 
be  comparable  to  that  for  other  interest- 
bearing  functions  of  Federal  water  re- 
source projects  but  these  vary  all  over 
the  lot  and  have  ranged  from  2  to  5  per- 
cent. Most  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
now  use  24  percent — when  it  is  paid. 
For  the  regular  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
program  it  is  usually  3  percent.  Boulder 
Canyon  now  pays  3  percent;  Colorado 
River  storage  project  pays  3.14  percent; 
TVA  will  pay  3.66  percent  in  1965.  In 
congressional  consideration  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Project  Act,  the  Federal 
agencies— Budget.  Interior,  GAO,  Treas- 
ury— all  said  that  average  market  yields 
were  the  only  true  measure  of  the  cost 
of  money.  Such  yields  have  been  and 
are  now  about  iVa  percent.  Is  this  what 
the  provision  says? 

What  is  wanted?  What  is  intended? 
Was  the  language  deliberately  written 
the  way  it  was  to  permit  wide  latitude  and 
discretion  to  favor  some  projects  and  to 
penalize  others?  I  would  hope  not,  but 
the  danger  is  obviously  present. 

I  just  point  some  of  these  things  out  to 
show  in  the  future  this  bill  is  going  to 
rise  to  haunt  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee because  it  came  up  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  it  gives  the  administra- 
tive agencies  complete  control  when 
they  analyze  a  project. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  did  not  refer  to 
any  pai-ti.san  approach  to  this  when  I 
said  that  the  bill  had  been  recommended 
by  the  administration  because  it  so  hap- 
pens that  this  legislation  was  v/orked  on 
in  the  Committ.ee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, trying  to  arrive  at  a  uniform 
formula  for  these  projects. 

But  refen-ing  to  the  question  of  the 
interest,  I  know  my  friend  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  I  am  sure  he  does  not 
want  to  mislead  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  I  would  point  out  that 
we  have  used  language  which  is  in  the 
1958  Water  Facilities  Act  and  since  we 
use  that  language,  the  intei'est  rate  will 
necessarily  vary.  If  the  intcre.st  rate  to 
be  paid  in  order  to  obtain  money  at  the 
time  construction  take  place  is  higher, 
then  we  will  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
money  market  is  such  that  the  interest 
rate  is  lower,  then  the  projects  pay  a 
lower  rate  of  interest.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  these  fluctuations;  is  that  not  a 
correct  statement? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  First  let  me  say  to  my 
colleague,  I  hope  that  my  approach  in 
the  beginning  indicated  that  it  was  not 
a  partisan  approach  because  I  tried  to 
give  credit  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspiNALLl,  for  the  job  I  think 
he  did  last  year  and  the  job  that  the  com- 
mittee did.  With  due  deference  to  the 
agencies  downtown,  I  still  believe  that 
the  bill  we  reported  last  year  was  a  better 
bill  and  one  which  could  work  to  greater 
benefit  for  more  projects  than  the  bill 
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that  we  are  now  considering.  But  I  was 
overruled  and  so.  since  this  is  at  least  a 
bill  to  place  some  limitations  on  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  I  am  going  to  support 
it  even  though  I  lost  out  in  the  com. 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Let  mc  say  I  know 
the  fairness  of  my  friend.  The  gentle- 
man is  making  legislative  history  and  I 
think  it  is  most  worthwhile.  But  the 
thing  I  do  not  want  to  have  happen 
however,  is  to  put  any  connotation  upon 
the  preparation  of  this  legislation  that 
should  not  be  placed  upon  it.  This  bill 
originally  came  out  of  tiie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  we  tried 
to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  foimula  that  we 
could  use  and  work  on  all  water  resource 
projects. 

Last  year  we  ran  into  trouble  with 
the  Depaitment  of  Defense,  did  we  not' 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  somewhat  of  a  clearinghouse. 
It  was  because  of  this  opposition,  which 
we  ran  into,  with  one  extreme  repre- 
sented on  one  side  and  the  other  extreme 
our  committee,  that  we  have  come  to 
this  more  or  less  middle  of  the  road  ap- 
pi-oach.  Pei-haps  it  is  not  a.s  close  to  the 
middle  of  the  road  as  my  friend  would 
like  to  have  it. 

I  would  say  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  had  to  consider  the  objections  of 
the  other  department  of  government. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  who  wrote 
the  bill.  I  am  in  doubt  now  as  to  where 
the  bill  was  written. 

I  do  know  that  on  page  21  of  the  bill, 
beginning  on  line  3,  running  through  the 
remainder  of  that  page  and  over  to  line 
5^n  page  22,  there  is  one  sentence  which 
toVftls  about  225  words.  I  have  been 
reading  that  and  trying  to  make  some 
sense  out  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  one 
can  put  225  words  in  one  sentence  with- 
out getting  something  pretty  well  goofed 
up. 

Before  this  debate  is  over  I  want 
somebody  to  explain  to  me  what  that 
225-woid  sentence  means. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wiU 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  1  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chaiiman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage found  to  be  necessary.  So  far  as 
the  form  is  concerned,  if  my  friend  from 
Iowa  can  improve  upon  it,  that  will  be  all 
right,  but  I  doubt  that  we  can  improve 
upon  it  much.  It  gives  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  the  same  authority  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  the  question  of  studying  and 
recommending  recreation  projects  on 
the  water  projects  heretofore  authorized. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  one 
can  read  it  and  find  a  period  to  catch  his 
breath  when  reading  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
a  matter  of  breathing,  I  say  to  my  friend; 
I  believe  it  is  just  a  question  of  follow- 
ing through. 

Mr!  GROSS.  Following  through. 
Very  well. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,^  .^ 

M'-  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  I  am  vitally  interested  in 
this  bill  »ot  only  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  but  also 
because  of  the  ring  around  my  home- 
town and  my  district  and  my  State,  over- 
lapping another  State,  of  Corps  of 
Engineers-constructed,  nonrecreation, 
simple  power  and  flood  control  im- 
poundments and  many  buildings. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  little  develop- 
ment of  the  difficulty  which  occurred 
last  year  between  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  how  we  finally  came  to  the  middle 
of  the  road,  or  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  middle  of  the  road,  on  an  agreement 
wherein  the  Congress  now,  based  on 
fishing  and  recreation  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection, comes  forward  to  work  its  will 
with  a  minimum  of  debate,  and  so 
forth,  acting  with  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon and  saying  that  this  will  all  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. In  developing  that,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  or  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  go  into  such  ques- 
tions as  whether  this  will  make  the  land, 
water,  and  recreational  use  fund,  voted 
last  year,  applicable  to  all  Corps  of  En- 
gineers reservoirs  and/  impoundments, 
or  only  to  these  whien  are  feasible,  as 
stated  in  that  law,  or  not  controlled  by 
municipalities.  Will  this  take  over  the 
Forest  Service  acreages  allocated  on  the 
shores  of  such  impoundments  for  recrea- 
tional use  and  put  them  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  instead  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Forest  Service? 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  quite  a  grab  in 
one  lump,  based  on  certainly  an  impor- 
tant part,  but  not  always  the  most  im- 
portant part,  of  impoundments  in  areas 
of  high  topography  and  high  terrain. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league that  last  year,  when  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  discussing  similar  legislation, 
a  question  came  up  as  to  the  amount  of 
joint  costs  of  a  project  which  could  prop- 
erly be  allocated  to  recreation  and  to 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement.  At  that 
time  we  established  in  that  bill  a  for- 
mula which  said  that  if  the  costs  of  a 
joint-use  land  facility  were  not  over  $10 
miilion,  then  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  joint-use  land  facility  could  be 
charged  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  to  rec- 
reation; over  $10  million  but  not  over 
$40  million,  $2.5  million  plus  15  percent 
of  the  amount  over  $10  million;  from 
$40  million  to  $100  million,  $7  million 
plus  10  percent  of  the  amount  over  $40 
million;  from  $100  million  to  $200  mil- 
lion, $13  million  plus  4  percent  of  the 
amount  over  $100  million;  and  over  $200 
million,  $17  inillion  plus  2  percent  of  the 
amount  over  $200  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  percent  which 
could  be  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
said  "no." 


This  is  where' we  ran  into  difficulty 
last  year  with  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Last  year  the  for- 
mula was  considered  on  the  complete 
cost  of  the  project,  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri.    This  placed  some 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  position  that  they  felt  it  was 
not  quite  equitable  to  their  operation. 
This  year  we  made  it  on  the  benefits  of 
fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation  involved 
rather  than  on  the  size  of  the  project 
itself.    If  I  may  say  so,  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  Corps  of  Engineers  now  says 
they  can  support  this  legislation.    As  my 
friend  from   Peimsylvania   has   stated, 
there  is  one  limitation  involved.     Any 
project  where  the  joint  costs  and  sepa- 
rable costs  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation amount  in  toto  to  50  percent  or 
over,  such  project  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  reclamation  project  but  must  be 
considered  as  a  recreation  project.    As 
an  example:  Something  like  the  Whis- 
keytown  or  Delaware  Valley  recreation 
areas  which  will  shortly  be  before  the 
House.     The  policy  which  we  state  in 
this    legislation    is    the    meeting    place 
where  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  come  into  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  fine,  and  I  ap- 
preciate both  the  statements  from  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  who  yielded  to 
the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  and  my- 
self. I  think  I  understand  the  deter- 
mination of  the  ratios.  While  the  gen- 
tleman Is  on  his  feet,  if  he  will  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  state- 
ment you  made  about  this  not  being 
retroactive  also  applies  to  the  cost  de- 
termined in  case  this  legislation  should 
pass.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  this 
Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  and 
power  project  I  am  speaking  of,  which 
has  $142  million  overall  authorized  and 
started. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  bill  will  not  apply 
to  any  project  which  has  already  been 
authorized  for  construction  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  authorization  of  which  is 
now  on  the  books,  wliether  or  not  con- 
struction has  begun. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  suppose  there  are  in 
this  same  impoundment  subsequent  up- 
stream wildlife  authorizations?  Would 
this  apply  to  that? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Then  it  would  apply, 
because  this  must  be  a  new  authoriza- 
tion "for  a  new  project. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Will  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  further  to  me? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     Yes.     I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  ultimate  deci- 
sion, if  I  may  say  to  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, is  in  the  Congress.  The  policy  set 
forth  in  this  liquidation  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  project  involved.  However, 
if  equity  should  seem  to  determine  we 
should    make    an    exception,    then,    of 


course,     Congress     always     has     that 
authority. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  two  other  questions 
while  we  are  on  our  feet,  and  we  can 
wind  this  all  up. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  statement  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  or  the  Director  of 
Civil  Works  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  is  in  here.  I 
am  presuming  that  that  carries  with  it 
the  weight  and  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Is  that  a  correct  assumption? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  a  fair  as- 
sumption. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR;  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  this  respect  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri,  in  our 
last  bill  we  had  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  us,  but  we  did  not  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  That  is  where  we  got 
into  some  difficulties. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  knowledgeable  about 
that,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  want  to  make  this  legislative  history 
and  be  reassured  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  someone  has  not  done  a  snow  job  or 
a  compromise  job  by  a  lesser  Federal 
functionary,  perhaps,  than  the  Secre- 
taries themselves,  after  they  have  given 
it  due  thought  and  due  consideration.  I 
think  that  has  been  well  established,  and 
we  are  in  agreement  on  thai. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game  &  Pish 
Commissioners  on  April  5,  and  sent  to 
me  by  the  director  of  the  Missouri 
Conservation  Commission. 

Whereas  the  Federal  Water  Projects  Rec- 
reation Act  (S.  1229;  H.R.  5269),  11  passed, 
will  have  great  impact  upon  State  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  programs;  and 

Whereas  this  proposed  law,  while  pur- 
ported to  offer  attractive  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
on  Federal  water  projects,  requires  the  sep- 
arate States  to  assume  certain  financial  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  act  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  at  each 
project  when,  in  fact,  the  general  public  of 
several  States  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  enhancement  measures;  and 

Whereas  few  examples  of  the  application 
of  the  cost-sharing  formula  have  been  dis- 
closed and.  therefore,  the  States  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  effects  of 
this  proposal  on  local  projects  being  planned; 
and 

Whereas  on  the  few  projects  where  the 
local  share  of  recreational  costs  have  been 
calculated  and  made  known,  the  costs  are 
prohibitive  and  greatly  in  excess  of  the  abil- 
ity of  non-Federal  interests  to  pay:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Southeastern  Associa- 
tion of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners,  as- 
sembled at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  April  5,  1965, 
expresses  grave  concern  over  this  legislation 
and  requests  that  congressional  approval  be 
delaved  until  there  has  been  sufficient  time 
to  review  its  effects  on  proposed  reservoir 
development;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of   Defense,  the  U.S.  Budget 
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Director,  the  International  Association  of 
Game.  Fish  and  Conservation  Comnvisslon- 
ers,  and  by  the  Southeastern  Association 
State  game  and  flsh  directors  to  their  re- 
spective congressional  representatives. 

Rnally,  as  I  started  to  say  a  while  ago. 
on  the  question  of  ratios  and  money 
matters  and  determining  who  will  be  in 
control,  I  think  I  have  grasped  that  with 
the  good  explanation  that  you  have 
given.  However.  I  would  like  to  know 
who  still  has  control  of  the  dam  which 
is  a  Federal  impoundment  as  far  as  de- 
ciding what  water  levels  are  concerned. 
Suppose  we  pull  down  the  water  because 
of  the  needs  of  power  or  the  antici- 
pated relief  for  flood  control,  below  the 
level  of  the  duck  ponds  that  are  going  to 
be  built  under  this  or  the  fishing  bayotxs 
to  be  created.  Does  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers still  control  that  in  line  with  the 
agreement  by  the  people  or  will,  vmder 
this  new  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior have  carte  blanche  over  all  new 
areas  used  for  recreation? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
league that  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  proj- 
ect authorized  for  construction  by  the 
corps  and  built  by  the  corps  and  man- 
aged by  the  corps  will  continue  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corps. 
Projects  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. In  matters  where  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects  which  they  have 
constructed,  the  agreement  for  the 
turning  over  of  those  projects,  would  be 
•controlling. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  well 
knows,  of  course,  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  under  discussion  joint 
ventures  between  the  corps  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  designee 
along  such  lines,  and  projects  imder  con- 
sideration by  this  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  at  this  time 
have  in  fact  started,  but  supplemental 
developments  are  in  the  ratio  stage  of 
discussion  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  feasible.  The  agreement  itself, 
as  I  understand  from  the  gentleman,  will 
then  prevail,  according  to  the  individual 
project. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  still  control  floods  and  power  pro- 
duction under  the  SPA,  in  my  case,  and 
the  BPA  in  the  Northwest,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  said  some  bad 
things  about  this  bill  but  there  are  some 
good  things.  One  of  the  reasons  I  am 
going  to  support  this  is  that  it  calls  for 
an  agreement  with  the  local  community 
for  assumption  of  50  percent  of  the  sepa- 
rable costs:  and  this,  I  think,  is  an  ex- 
cellent feature  because  one  of  the  real 
things  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
recreation  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  people. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  in  conformity 
with   the   policy  recommended  by   the 


Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  a  member 
throughout  its  history;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  one  of  the  really  good  featui-es  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Apropos  the 
discussion  we  have  just  had  I  under- 
stand there  are  no  retroactive  features 
in  this  bill  except  it  does  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  same  authority 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  had  to 
develop  recreational  facilities  and  reser- 
voirs already  under  construction. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  And  the 
cost  of  these  additional  recreational  de- 
velopments and  presently  existing  reser- 
voirs would  be  under  the  cost-sharing 
provision,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  And  it  would 
in  no  way  permit  any  modification  of 
existing  contracts  or  existing  cost  alloca- 
tions already  in  the  law  and  in  the  con- 
tracts as  far  as  that  development  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  true;  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  This  cannot  afifect 
any  projects  already  authorized  and  con- 
structed or  authorized  and  yet  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  For  exam- 
ple, any  water-user  contracts  entered 
into  for  existing  projects  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  would  not  be  impaired  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Would  not  be  impaired 
in  any  manner  at  all. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  note  by  the  bill  that 
with  reference  to  recreation  facilities  the 
purpose  is  to  rehabilitate  or  construct 
recreational  facilities.  As  an  example, 
in  my  district  we  have  many  of  our  lakes 
that  were  formerly  great  recreational  fa^ 
cilities.  but  silting  and  what-have-you 
have  developed,  as  well  as  improper  land 
management  in  some  cases,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  I  have  had  a  request  to  do 
something  about  this  to  rehabilitate  or 
reconstruct  this  particular  recreational 
facility.  How  would  a  lake  such  as  this 
which  is  under  State  domain  be  treated 
under  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  would  not  come 
under  this  bill  at  all.  Anything  that  had 
been  built  by  the  State  or  already  con- 
structed would  not  be  affected  by  this 
bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  As  far  as  anything  new 
to  be  constructed  is  concerned,  it  would 
apply? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  would  apply  to 
newly  authorized  projects.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  shall  support  this  legislation  is 
that  in  the  last  analysis  Congress  itself, 
in  each  individual  bill  that  is  being  con- 
sidered, will  have  the  last  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  project  should 
be  authorized. 


Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wil 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  once  more? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Would  my  colleague 
agree  with  me  that  the  projects  that  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress  for  flood 
control  and  reclamation  since,  say,  1943 
or  1949  would  qualify  under  this  particu- 
lar legislation? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  no  project  that  has  been  authorized 
in  the  last  nine  Congresses  that  would 
not  have  qualified  for  authorization  un- 
der this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  for  his  fine  ex- 
planation of  this  measure  and  also  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor],  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  for  his  splendid  contribu- 
tion. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  states  the  congres- 
sional policy  that  shall  hereafter  be  ap- 
plicable when  outdoor  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement,  or  both,  are 
included  as  purposes  in  Federal  water 
projects.  It  places  these  purposes  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  project  purposes 
and  requires  that  full  consideration  be 
given  to  them  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  water  projects  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  policy  statement  rec- 
ognizes that  the  task  of  providing  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  to  meet 
the  Nation's  expanding  needs  is  not  a 
Federal  responsibility  alone  but  that 
State  and  local  governments  and  local 
public  agencies  also  have  responsibilities. 
Non-Federal  administration  of  the  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment features  of  most  Federal  water 
projects  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  full 
potential  of  projects  serving  the.se  pur- 
poses will  not  be  developed  unless  there 
is  agreement  with  the  State  or  a  local 
non-Federal  public  body  covering  ad- 
mini.stration  and  cost  sharing. 

Areas  considered  appropriate  for  Fed- 
eral administration  include  national 
recreation  areas,  areas  which  are  part 
of  the  national  forest  system,  and  areas 
administered  under  an  authorized  Fed- 
eral program  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Section  2  sets  out  the  requirements 
that  must  be  met  in  connection  with  the 
agreement  for  local  administration  if 
there  is  to  be  full  development  for  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment. Except  for  those  projects  where 
Federal  administration  of  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities 
is  determined  to  be  warranted,  such 
agreement  must  t>e  executed  before  con- 
struction is  started.  One  or  more  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  can  participate  in 
administering  the  area  for  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement.  They 
must  agree  to  advance  or  repay  not  less 
than  half  the  separable  costs  allocated  to 
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these  purposes  which  are  the  costs  of 
additional  reservoir  capacity,  additional 
lands  and  roads,  parking,  picnic  and 
ramping  areas,  sanitary  facilities,  and 
boat  ramps.  Unless  there  is  such  an 
agreement,  only  those  facilities  neces- 
saiT  for  public  health  and  safety  will 
be  constnicted  and  such  facilities  as 
roads  and  parking  areas,  picnicking, 
swimming,  and  camping  areas  or  faciU- 
ties  would  not^  provided.  If  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  local  adminis- 
tration and  cost  sharing,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  bear  the  remainder 
of  the  separable  costs  and  all  of  the  joint 
costs  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement.  The  amount 
required  from  the  participating  public 
body  can  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  lands  or 
facilities  or  can  be  repaid  with  interest 
under  a  long -term  contract  not  exceed - 
in"  50  years.  Under  this  latter  arrange- 
ment, the  State  or  other  public  body 
could  establish  entrance  or  user  fees  as 
a  source  of  revenue  to  meet  its  obligation 
if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  for  participa- 
tion by  a  State  or  non-Federal  public 
body,  the  use  of  the  reservoir  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes  will  be  limited  and 
this,  in  turn,  will  reduce  the  benefits  and 
the  costs  which  can  be  allocated  to  these 
purposes. 

H.R.  5269  makes  provision  in  section 
3  for  preserving  a  project's  full  potential 
for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  for 
a  10-year  period  even  though  there  is 
no  agreement  on  local  participation. 
This  is  accomplished  by  authorizing 
the  acquisition  of  lands  needed  for  these 
purposes  at  the  time  of  project  construc- 
tion. If  during  the  10-year  period,  a 
non-Federal  public  body  agrees  to  ad- 
minister the  project  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes  and  share  in 
the  costs,  the  facilities  may  be  con- 
structed and  along  with  the  lands  may 
be  leased  to  such  public  body.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  agreement 
by  the  end  of  the  10-year  period,  the 
lands  must  be  used  for  some  other  justi- 
fied and  authorized  purpose,  transferred 
to  another  Federal  agency,  leased  to  a 
public  body  or  disposed  of  as  surplus 
property.  The  use  of  the  lands  in  these 
circumstances  must  not  be  in  conflict 
with  project  purposes  and  preference  is 
given  to  purposes  which  would  promote 
the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  po- 
tential of  the  project. 

To  encourage  non-Federal  adminis- 
tration of  recreation  and  fish  and  v.  ildlif  e 
enhancement  features  at  the  existing 
projects,  .section  4  authorizes  Federal 
agencies  to  lease  these  facilities  and  ap- 
propriate project  lands  to  non-Federal 
pubhc  bodies,  and  section  5  provides 
authority  for  incremental  or  subsequent 
development  for  these  purposes  at  exist- 
ing projects  by  non-Federal  public 
bodies.  Financial  assistance  for  such 
development  can  be  provided  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
Section  6  includes  several  provisions 
that  are  desirable  or  necessary  for  im- 
plementing this  new  congressional 
policy.  Subsection  6(a)  requires  all 
Federal  water  project  reports  submitted 


to  Congress  include  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  developed  in 
accordance  with  Organic  Act  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Sub- 
section 6(b)  amends  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  in  certain  respects 
to  make  it  consistent  with  this  legisla- 
tion. Subsection  6(c)  places  a  limita- 
tion of  $28  million  on  water  resource 
project  funds  that  may  be  expended  for 
land  acquisition  for  wildlife  refuges. 

This  authority  is  needed  where  migra- 
tory waterfowl  refuges  are  developed  in 
connection  with  water  projects.    It  al- 
leviates the  very  diflBcult  problems  which 
arise  when  two  different  agencies — the 
project    construction    agency    and    the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries   and   Wild- 
life— attempt  to  purchase  similar  lands 
in  the  same  areas,  each  using  its  own  ap- 
praisers, each  utilizing  its  own  authority, 
and  each  having  its  own  appropriated 
funds.    Subsection  6(d)    provides  that 
this  bill  should  not  apply  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  or  to  projects  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  or  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act.     The   Tennessee   Valley   Authority 
already  has  adequate  authority  for  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  has  heretofore  followed  a  pol- 
icy   which    has    worked    out    very    well 
whereby  lands  adjacent  to  reservoirs  are 
transferred   to   non -Federal  bodies  for 
recreation    development    and    manage- 
ment.   The  small  reclamation  and  wa- 
tershed projects  are  local  in  character 
rather  than  Federal.    Local  people  de- 
cide  the   purposes  which   they   should 
serve  and  local  people  construct  and  ad- 
minister   them.    Subsection    6(e)     ex- 
cludes other  types  of  projects  such  as  lo- 
cal nonreservoir    flood    control,    beach 
erosion  control,  small  boat  harbors,  and 
hurricane  protection  projects,  which  are 
not  appropriate  for  cost  sharing  under 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  5269.    Subsection 
6'f )  makes  it  clear  that  entrance,  admis- 
sion and  recreation  user  fees  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  use  of  the  terr:  "nonreim- 
bursable."  Subsection  6(g)  provides  that 
projects  covered  by  a  local  agreement 
will  not  be  considered  in  connection  with 
determinations  under  subsection  6  (2a)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  because  Federal  recreation  fees  will 
not  be  charged  at  these  projects.    Sub- 
section 6<h)    provides  that  all  moneys 
received  under  the  terms  of  this  legis- 
lation shall  be  deposited  in  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  7  of  H.R.  5269  grants  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  general  au- 
thority to  develop  the  recreational  po- 
tential of  projects  under  his  control  in- 
cluding authority  to  construct  recreation 
facilities  at  existing  projects  where  such 
authority  does  not  now  exist.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  presently  has  such 
authority  for  projects  vmder  his  control 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
only  piecemeal  authority  for  certain  in- 
dividual projects.  With  respect  to  de- 
velopment of  existing  projects,  the  Sec- 
retary must  submit  the  recreation  plan 
to  the  Congress  and  development  funds 
cannot  be  appropriated  until  after  the 
appropriate    committees    have    had    60 


days  to  review  such  plan,  and  then  only 
if  neither  committee  disapproves  the 
plan. 

Subsection  7(b)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  Federal,  State,  or  local  pub- 
lic bodies  for  the  administration  of  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
ments. Title  to  the  lands,  however, 
would  remain  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  subsection  7(c)  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  lands  between 
agencies  in  order  to  make  the  best  and 
most  eflBcient  use  of  them  for  recreation 
purposes. 

Section  8  provides  that  projects  in 
which  the  sum  of  the  allocation  to  rec- 
reation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment exceed  the  sum  of  the  allocations 
to  other  project  purposes  shall  not  be 
recommended  for  authorization  and  con- 
struction under  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  or  under  the  fiood  control  acts. 
Such  projects  should  be  recommended 
as  an  outdoor  recreation  project. 

Section  9  defines  certain  terms  used 
in  the  bill  and  section  10  makes  it  clear 
that  any  fees  or  charges  for  the  use  of 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  areas 
at  water  projects  shall  be  credited  to 
land  and  water  conservation  funds  and 
not  go  into  special  funds  such  as  the 
reclamation  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
5269,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  pro- 
vides the  policy  guidance  needed  to  as- 
sure proper  outdoor  recreation  develop- 
ment and  use  at  Federal  water  projects 
on  terms  that  are  equitable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  the  States  or  other 
non-Federal  bodies  involved,  and  to  the 
American  people  who  will  use  the  areas 
for  their  enjoyment.  The  committee 
highly  recommends  that  H.R.  5269  be 
given  your  approval. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  clarify  one  point  for  me?  I 
note  that  when  you  state  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  here  you  are  quite  concise 
and  specific  in  discussing  the  considera- 
tions, and  full  consideration,  as  to  where 
there  are  opportunities  for  enhancement 
of  outdoor  recreation  and  for  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement.  But  would  it  not 
be  appropriate  to  also  pro\ide  in  this 
legislation  full  consideration  of  any  risk 
of  damage  to  existing  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  or  risk  of  damage  to  the  ex- 
isting recreation  facilities,  as  a  state- 
ment of  policy? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  I 
think  his  point  is  very  well  taken.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  part  of  the  con- 
sideration to  which  he  refers  is  actually 
an  integral  part  of  the  question  of  en- 
hancement in  the  first  instance.  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  that  is  supposed  to  be 
considered  in  depth  by  the  department 
proposing  the  project  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
time  in  my  opinion  for  this  matter  to  be 
brought  out  in  detail  would  be  at  the 
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time  a  particular  project  is  presented  to 
the  Congress  and  debated  because  the 
committees  of  Congress  will  have  the 
final  determination  as  to  what  is  done 
with  each  of  these  projects.  I  know  that 
the  question  of  damage  to  fish  and  wild- 
life has  caused  quite  a  bit  of  concern, 
but  it  varies  with  the  different  projects. 
I  believe  each  project  should  be  taken 
up  separately. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield 
further.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  thank  him  for  this  explanation 
and  assure  him  that  I  have  no  thought 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
I  am  simply  concerned  lest  the  language 
indicate  in  some  manner  that  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  considered  was  the 
possibility  of  enhancement  of  recreation 
or  conservation  resources,  but  that  no 
consideration  might  be  given  to  the  prob- 
ability that  a  new  project,  say  a  dredg- 
ing project,  might  destroy  wetlands  and 
shellfish  grounds,  or  actually  damage  ex- 
isting recreation  or  conservation  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  handling  these  projects,  goes  into  this 
matter.  But  I  certainly  can  speak  first- 
hand for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  say  this  is  a  facet  of 
the  overall  problem  that  we  go  into  very 
deeply  on  each  of  the  projects  that  comes 
before  our  committee  and  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  have  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield,  because  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  answer  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  This  does  not  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  except  in  two  par- 
ticulars and  what  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  brings  up  is  not  in- 
volved in  those  two  particulars.  The  de- 
struction of  any  fish  and  wildlife  values 
by  reason  of  a  proposed  construction  of  a 
project  is  always  taken  into  considera- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  the  parent 
act. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  this  same  subject.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  now.  under  this  bill,  we  have 
repealed,  or  we  do  repeal,  that  part  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  that 
makes  the  mitigation  of  damage  to  an 
existing  wildlife  resource  nonreim- 
bursable? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes,  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  So  that  the 
mitigation  of  damage  to  any  existin:? 
resource  would  now  be  distributed  as  a 
joint  cost  to  all  other  functions  of  a 
reservoir? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  right 
Mr .  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  And  it  would 
be  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  de- 
pending upon  the  particular  purpose  to 
which  it  was  attributable;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  And  the 
water  users,  for  instance,  in  a  reclama- 
tion project,  are  already  assessed  as  to 
the  cost  to  the  extent  that  they  are  rea- 
sonably able  to  repay  for  all  the  water 
they  take  from  a  reservoii?  Is  it  not  true 
in  most  instances  that  water  users  are 
not  paying  the  entire  cost  but  there  is  an 
additional  factor  beyond  their  ability  to 
repay  that  is  usually  charged  off  to  power 
revenues  or  some  such  other  source' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes;  of 
course  it  depends  upon  each  particular 
project.  Of  course  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Yes,  I  un- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  But  the  gen- 
tleman used  the  word  "usually"  and  said 
that  it  is  usually  done  that  way.  I  would 
say  that  that  word  probably  would  be 
incorrect  or  improper— but  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  this  to  be  done. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Now.  then, 
the  thing  that  disturbs  me  and  the  people 
in  my  particular  section  of  the  country  is 
when  we  get  an  enhancement  of  a  fish 
and  wildlife  benefit.  I  understand  that  it 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  uniform  rule 
that  all  enhancement  to  an  existing  fish 
resource,  for  example.  v.-ould  necessarily 
be  charged  up  to  the  recreational  devel- 
opment, subject  to  a  50-percent  cost 
sharing  by  the  local  unit  of  government. 
If  I  might  explain  what  I  have  in  mind, 
I  can  conceive,  for  example,  if  a  reservoir 
enhanced  the  value  of  local  fish  resources 
of  trout,  domestic  trout,  for  instance,  this 
would  be  a  proper  area  for  cost  sharing. 
But  I  can  also  conceive,  particularly  in 
my  section  of  the  country,  of  a  migratory 
fish  resource  of.  for  example,  salmon  or 
steelhead  where  the  benefits  from  en- 
hancement go  far  beyond  the  local  com- 
munity and  ought  really  not  to  be 
charged  up  to  that  local  community. 

As  I  read  through  the  report  of  the 
committee,  I  notice  particularly  in  Mr. 
Staats'  statement,  he  mentions  on  page 
18  of  the  report  that  the  water  resources 
agencies  may,  in  some  instances,  recom- 
mend departure  from  the  general  policy. 
I  wonder  if  the  committee  has  in  mind 
this  particular  problem  that  I  am  dis- 
cussing: namely,  the  enhancement  of 
migratory  fish  resources? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes;  exa*ctly. 
And  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  that  this  matter  was  discussed 
thoroughly  in  the  debate  on  this  bill  in 
the  subcommittee,  and  also  was  referred 
to  in  the  full  committee  when  the  bill 
had  been  reported.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right.  I  would  call  to  his 
attention  that  this  bill,  in  fixing  policy, 
does  not  delegate  powers  away  from 
the  Congress  on  any  of  these  future 
projects.  These  projects  are  going  to  be 
before  the  Congress  and  before  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
this  particular  facet  of  the  problem  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  regard  to  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  future  as  it  certainly  has  been 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  So  I  can 
advise  my  constituents  that  full  recog- 
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nition  of  the  national  feature  of  the  Pn 
hancement  of  a  migratory  fish  resoijAl 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  tS 
committee  in  allocating  these  cost-!? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  genHp 
man  can  advise  his  constituents  that  thj 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  protect  them 
in  any  situation  where  such  protection^ 
justified.  ^ 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  onp 
further  question? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happv 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  In  connec- 
tion  with  the  cost-of -sharing  provision 
of  the  recreational  developments  do  i 
understand  it  is  optional  with  the  local 
units  of  government  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  will  participate  in  the  50-percent 
share  of  the  development  of  these  rec 
reational  facilities? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes,  it  is  op. 
tional.  But  let  me  make  this  clear  and 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  clear  in  everyone's  mind 
If  they  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  at  the 
time  the  project  is  built,  or  cannot  go 
into  it  because  of  their  credit  situation 
or  because  of  the  lack  of  money,  then 
land  requirements  necessary  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  as  being  a  part 
of  the  potential  recreational  develop, 
ment  may  bo  acquired  when  the  project 
is  built.  The  community  then  has  a 
period  of  10  years  within  which  they 
can  come  in  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  measure  and  develop  a  recrea- 
tional project.  If  they  did  not  meet  the 
requirements,  of  course,  that  matter 
would  have  to  be  handled. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  A  project 
feasible  without  recourse  to  the  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreational  enhancement, 
subject  to  the  cost  sharing,  would  not  be 
delayed  in  any  way  by  passage  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  further 
understand  that  all  projects  in  the  last 
9  years  were  feasible  economically  and 
engineeringly  without  recourse  to  these 
benefits. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  local  cost 
sharing  could  come  from  user  fees  im- 
posed by  the  local  unit  of  Government 
as  a  part  of  the  management  of  the 
recreational  development? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes;  that  is. 
in  the  event  that  the  area  is  taken  over 
by  local  management. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  We  must  un- 
derstand that  there  are  certain  situations 
in  which  these  areas  will  be  controlled 
by  the  National  Park  Service  or  by  a 
Federal  agency.  In  those  cases  the  local 
communities  would  not  have  any  such 
right. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Is  there 
anything  in  this  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  local  unit  of  Government  from 
using  its  share  of  revenues  allocated  to 
the  State  from  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  bill  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions under  this  bill? 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No;  I  would 
not  think  so. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Is  the  agree- 
ment to  share  50  percent  a  mandatory 
one'  Must  it  be  fulfilled  regardless  of 
from  what  source   the   moneys  might 

come?  ,  ^  _- 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  They  could 
not  enter  into  an  agreement  to  repay 
their  50-perccnt  share  to  the  extent  that 
the  user  fees  in  that  development  pro- 
vided sufficient  money? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No;  they 
could  not.  It  must  be  a  firm  obligation 
either  in  money  or  perhaps  land.  They 
could  contribute  the  land  or  could  work 
out  an  installment  plan  and  use  the  user 
fees  to  make  installment  payments  over 
a  50-year  period. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  whole  plan 
may  be  reviewed  every  5  years? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  There  is 
nothing  to  prohibit  them  from  taking 
the  general  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  allocated  to  that  State  and 
using  those  funds? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That,  of 
course,  would  depend,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  knows,  on  whether 
or  not  the  plan  met  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  understand 
that.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  section  7  of  the 
bill,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sub- 
mits a  project,  do  I  correctly  understand 
it  then  would  be  up  to  the  committee 
of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
to  the  House  or  Senate,  to  approve  the 
project?  The  only  approval  or  rejec- 
tion would  reside  in  either  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs or  its  counterpart  in  the  Senate? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this 
has  to  do  with  projects  which  are  al- 
ready in  existence  which  do  not  other- 
wise come  under  this  bill.  If  they  want 
to  work  out  additional  recreation  facili- 
ties in  respect  to  projects  already  in 
existence  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  were 
not  fully  developed  from  a  recreational 
standpoint,  they  can  propose  a  recrea- 
tional plan  and  submit  it  to  Congress, 
and  it  will  come  in  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  insofar  as  participation  is 
concerned.  But  if  the  committee  does 
not  disapprove  that  in  60  days  then  the 
plan  would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  the 
88th  Congress,  and  has  many  desirable 
features. 

In  supporting  this  bill,  I  do  not  in  any 
way  modify  my  view  that  the  fees  au- 
thorized by  the  1964  act  are  regrettable, 
and  may  deny  outdoor  recreation  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 


Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpoise  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  intent  of 
this  Act  that  (a)  in  InvesligTtinq  and  plan- 
ning any  Federal  navigation,  flood  control, 
reclamation,  hydroelectric,  or  multiple-pur- 
pose water  resource  project,  full  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  opportunities,  if 
iiny,  which   the   project   affords  for  outdoor 
recreation  and  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment and  that,  wherever  any  such  project  can 
reasonably  serve  either  or  both  of  these  pur- 
poses consistently  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  it  shall  be  constructed,  operated,  and 
maintained  accordingly;    (b)    planning  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  the  recreation 
potential  of  any  such  project  shall  be  based 
on  the  coordination  of  the  recreational  use 
of  the  project  area  with  the  use  of  existing 
and  planned  Federal,  State,  or  local  public 
recreation    developments;    and    (c)     project 
construction  agencies  shall  encourage  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  to  administer  project 
land  and  water  areas  for  recreation  and  fish 
and    wildlife    enhancement    purposes    and 
operate,  maintain,  and  replace  facilities  pro- 
vided for  those  purposes  unless  such  areas  or 
facilities  are  Included  or  proposed  for  inclu- 
sion within  a  national  recreation  area,  or  are 
appropriate  for  administration  by  a  Federal 
agency  as  a  part  of  the  national  forest  system, 
as  a  part  of  the  public  lands  classified  for 
retention  in  Federal  ownership,  or  in  con- 
nection with  an  authorized  Federal  program 
for  the  con.servation  and  development  of  fish 
and  wildlife. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  If,  before  authorization  of  a 
project,  non-Federal  public  bodies  indicate 
their  intent  in  wTiting  to  agree  to  administer 
project  land  and  water  areas  for  recreation 
or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  or  for  both 
of  these  purposes  ptirsuant  to  the  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  project  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  having  administrative 
jurisdiction  over  It  and  to  bear  not  less  than 
one-half  the  separable  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  either  or  both  of  said  purposes, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacement  incurred 
therefor — 

(1)  the  benefits  of  the  project  to  said  pur- 
pose or  purposes  shall  be  taken  into  account 
In  determining  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
project; 

(2)  costs  shall  be  allocated  to  said  purpose 
or  purposes  and  to  other  purposes  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  insure  that  all  project  pur- 
poses share  equitably  in  the  advantages  of 
multiple-purpose  construction:  Provided, 
That  the  costs  allocated  to  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  the  benefits  from  those  func- 
tions or  the  costs  of  providing  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  of 
reasonably  equivalent  use  and  location  by 
the  least  costly  alternative  means;  and 

(3)  not  more  than  one-half  the  separable 
costs  and  all  the  Joint  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  be  nonreimbursable.  Projects  au- 
thorized dvu-ing  the  calendar  year  1965  may 
Include  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  on  the  foregoing  basis  without 
the  required  indication  of  intent.  Execution 
of  an  agreement  as  aforesaid  shall  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  commencement  of  construction 
of  any  project  to  which  this  subsection  is 
applicable. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  separa- 
ble costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall 
be   borne   by   non-Federal    Interests,   under 


either  or  both  of  the  following  methods  as 
may  be  determined  appropriate  by  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  having  Jtirisdiction 
over  the  project:  (1)  payment,  or  provision 
of  lands,  interests  therein,  or  facilities  for 
the  project;  or  (2)  repayment,  with  Interest 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  for  other  inter- 
est-bearing functions  of  Federal  water 
resource  projects,  within  fifty  years  of  first 
use  of  project  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  facilities:  Provided,  That  the 
source  of  repayment  may  be  limited  to 
entrance  and  user  fees  or  charges  collected 
at  the  project  by  non-Federal  Interests  if  the 
fee  schedule  and  the  pHDrtlon  of  fees  dedi- 
cated to  repayment  are  established  on  a  basis 
calctxlated  to  achieve  repayment  as  aforesaid 
and  are  made  subject  to  review  and  renego- 
tiation at  intervals  of  not  more  than  five 
years. 

SBC.  3.  (a)  No  facilities  or  project  modi- 
fications which  will  furnish  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  shall  be 
provided  in  the  absence  of  the  Indication  of 
intent  with  respect  thereto  specified  in  sub- 
section 2(a)  of  this  Act  unless  (1)  such 
facilities  or  modifications  serve  other  project 
purposes  and  are  Justified  thereby  without 
regard  to  such  incidental  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  as  they 
may  have  or  (2)  they  are  minimum  facilities 
which  are  required  for  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  are  located  at  access  points  pro- 
vided by  roads  existing  at  the  time  of  project 
construction  or  constructed  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  the  project. 
Calculation  of  the  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  benefits  in  any  such 
case  shall  be  based  on  the  number  of  visitor 
days  anticipated  in  the  absence  of  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities 
or  modifications  except  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided and  on  the  value  per  visitor-day  of 
the  project  without  such  facilities  or  modifi- 
cations. Project  costs  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  on  this 
basis  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  an 
indication  of  intent  as  specified  in  subsec- 
tion 2(a),  lands  may  be  provided  in  con- 
nection with  project  construction  to  pre- 
serve the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  potential  of  the  project. 

XI)  If  non-Federal  public  bodies  execute 
an  agreement  within  ten  years  after  initial 
operation  of  the  project  (which  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  non-Federal  public 
bodies  will  administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement or  both  pursuant  to  the  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  project  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  having  administrative 
Jurisdiction  over  it  and  will  bear  not  less 
than  one-half  the  costs  of  lands,  facilities, 
and  project  modifications  provided  for  either 
or  both  of  those  purposes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  all  costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  attributable  thereto) ,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  costs  of  lands,  facilities,  and 
project  modifications  provided  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 
Such  agreement  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment, however,  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  any 
reallocation  of  joint  costs  of  the  project  to 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 
(2)  If,  within  ten  years  after  initial  opera- 
tion of  the  project,  there  is  not  an  executed 
agreement  as  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  project  may  utilize 
the  lands  for  any  lawful  purpose  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  his  agency,  or  may  transfer 
custody  of  the  lands  to  another  Federal 
agency  for  use  for  any  lawful  purpose  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  agency,  or  may  lease 
the  lands  to  a  non-Federal  public  body,  or 
may  transfer  the  lands  to  the  Administrator 
of  Genwal  Services  for  disposition  in  accord- 
ance with  the  surplus  property  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  no  case  shall  the  lands  be 
used  or  made  available  for  use  for  any  pur- 
pose In  conflict  with  the  purposes  for  which 
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the  project  was  constructed,  and  In  every 
case  preference  shall  be  given  to  uses  whicn 
will  preserve  and  promote  the  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  potential  of 
the  project  or.  in  the  absence  thereof,  will 
not  detract  from  that  potential.  '" 

Sec.  4.  At  projects,  the  construction  of 
which  has  commenced  or  been  completed  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  where  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  agree  to  administer 
project  land  and  water  areas  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  purposes 
and  to  bear  the  costs  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  existing  facili- 
ties serving  those  purposes,  such  facilities 
and  appropriate  project  lands  may  be  leased 
to  non-Federal  public  bodies. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing  or  discouraging  post-authori- 
zation development  of  any  project  for  rec- 
reation or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  or 
both  by  non-Federal  public  bodies  pursuant 
to  agreement  with  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  project. 
Such  development  shall  not  be  the  basis  for 
any  allocation  or  reallocation  of  project 
costs  to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  developed  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963  (77  Stat. 
49),  with  respect  to  the  outdoor  recreation 
aspects  shall  be  set  forth  In  any  report  on 
any  project  or  appropriate  unit  thereof  with- 
in the  purview  of  this  Act.  Such  views  shall 
include  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
proposed  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
velopment conforms  to  and  is  In  accord  with 
the  State  comprehensive  plan  developed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  5(d)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat. 
897). 


hibit  the  Imposition  of  entrance,  admission, 
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this  Act. 

(h)  All  pnyments  and  repayment  by  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  and  revenue  from  the  conveyance 
by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise,  of  lands  un- 
der subsection  3(b)(2)  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Tlic  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  as  a  part  of  any  water  resource 
development  project  under  his  control  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  authorized  or  reauthor- 
ized, except  projects  or  areas  within  national 
wildlife  refuges,  to  investigate,  plan,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  or  otherwise 
provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  and 
fith  and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities,  to 
acquire  or  otherwise  to  include  within  the 
project  area  such  adjacent  lands  or  interests 
therein  as  are  necessary  for  present  or  fu- 
ture public  recreation  "or  fish  and  wildlife 
use,  to  provide  for  the  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  project  lands,  facilities,  and  water 
areas  in  a  manner  Coordinated  with  the  oth- 
er project  purposes,  and  at  projects  hereafter 
authorized  or  reauthorized,  to  allocate  wa- 
ter and  reservoir  capacity  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement:  Provided. 
That  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  recreation  or  fish  and  wild- 
life facilities  or  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
such  purposes  at  existing  projects,  which  con- 
struction or  acquisition  has  not  heretofore 


(b)  The  first  proviso  of  subsection  2(d)  o*  heen  authorized  by  law,  prior  to  the  expira- 
the  Act  of  August  12.  1958  (72  Stat.  563;  16  tlon  of  sixty  calendar  days  (which  sixty  days. 
U.S.C.  662 (d> )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  however,  shall  not  include  days  on  which 
■'Provided,  That  such  cost  attributable  to  the  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  wildlife  Senate  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
shall  not  extend  beyond  that  necessary  for  Journment  of  more  than  three  calendar  days) 
(1)  land  acquisition.  (2)  facilities  as  speclfi-  from  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  sub- 


cally  recormnended  in  water  resource  project 
reports.  (3)  modification  of  the  project,  and 
(4)  modification  of  project  operations,  but 
shall  not  include  the  operation  of  wildlife 
facilities."  The  second  proviso  of  subsection 
2(d)   of  said  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Expenditures  for  lands  or  Interests  In 
lands  hereafter  acquired  by  project  construc- 
tion agencies  for  the  establishment  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  refuges  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Federal  water 
resource  projects,  when  such  lands  or  in- 
terests in  lands  would  not  have  been  ac- 
quired but  for  the  establishment  of  a  migra- 
tory waterfowl  refuge  at  the  project,  shall  not 
exceed  S28.000.000:  Provided,  That  the  afore- 
mentioned expenditure  limitation  In  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  costs  of 
mitigating  damages  to  migratory  waterfowl 
caused  by  such  water  resource  project. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  nor  to  projects  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act.  as  amended,  or  un- 
der authorltv  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and    Flood    Prevention    Act,   as    amended. 

(e)  Sections  2.  3,  4.  and  5  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  nonreservolr  local  flood 
control  protects,  beach  erosion  control  proj- 
ects, small  boat  harbor  project.-;,  hurricane 
protection  projects,  or  to  project  areas  or 
facilities,  authorized  by  law  for  inclusion 
within  a  national  recreation  area  or  appro- 
priate for  administration  by  a  Federal  agen- 
cy as  a  part  of  the  national  forest  system, 
as  a  part  of  the  public  lands  classified  for 
retention  in  Federal  ownership,  or  In  con- 
nection with  an  authorized  Federal  program 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  fish 
and  wildlife. 

(f)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "non- 
reimbursable" shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 


mlts  to  the  Congress  a  report  thereon  and 
then  only  If.  within  said  sixty  days,  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  disapproves  such 
plnn.  Lands,  facilities,  and  project  modifica- 
tions may  be  provided  In  accordance  with 
subsection  3(b),  hereof,  at  projects  here- 
tofore authorized. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  State  or  local  public  bodies 
for  the  administration  of  project  land  and 
water  areas  and  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  of  facilities  and  to  transfer 
project  lands  or  facilities  to  Federal  agen- 
cies or  State  or  local  public  bodies  by  lease 
agreement  or  exchange  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  will  best  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  such  lands  or  facili- 
ties In  the  public  Interest  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  purposes. 

(c)  No  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  may  be  included  for  or 
devoted  to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  pur- 
poses under  the  authority  of  this  section 
without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such 
agency:  and  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
is  authorized  to  transfer  any  such  lands  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  purposes  of  this  .section.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authoriznd  to  trans- 
fer Jurisdiction  over  project  lands  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  exterior  boundaries  of  na- 
tional forests  and  facilities  thereon  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  recreation  and 
other  national  forest  system  purposes;  and 
such  transfer  shall  be  made  In  each  case  In 
which  the  project  reservoir  area  Is  located 
wholly  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
national  forest  unless  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  Jointly  determine  other- 
wise.    Where   any  project  lands  are  trans- 


necessary  for  such 
operation.  Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
granted  by  existing  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
velopment In  connection  with  water  rpsource 
projects  or  to  disposition  of  public  lands  lor 
such  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  taken  to  authorize  or  to  sanction  the  con- 
struction under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
or  under  any  Rivers  and  Harbors  or  Flood 
Control  Act  of  any  project  in  which  the  sum 
of  the  allocations  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
allocations  to  Irrigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
municipal,  domestic  and  industrial  water 
supply,  navigation,  and  flood  control. 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "project"  shall  mean  a 
project  or  any  appropriate  unit  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "separable  costs,"  as  applied 
to  any  project  purpose,  means  the  difference 
between  the  capital  cost  of  the  entire 
multiple-purpose  project  and  the  capital  cost 
of  the  project  with  the  purpose  omitted. 

(c)  The  term  "Joint  costs"  means  the  dif- 
ference between  the  capital  cost  of  the  entire 
multiple-purpose  project  and  the  sum  of  the 
separable  costs  for  all  project  purposes. 

(d)  The  term  "capital  cost"  Includes  In- 
terest during  construction,  wherever  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  10.  Section  2.  subsection  (a)  of  the 
Land  ^d  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897)  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  that  such  proceeds  shall  be 
credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury:"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "noth withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law:"  and  by  striking  out  the  words  "or 
any  provision  of  law  that  provides  that  any 
fees  or  charges  collected  at  particular  Federal 
areas  shall  be  used  for  or  credited  to  .specific 
purposes  or  special  funds  as  authorized  by 
that  provision  of  law"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  affect  any  contract  heretofore 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  that  pro- 
vides that  such  revenues  collected  at  par- 
ticular Federal  areas  shall  be  credited  to 
specific  purposes". 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act". 

I^-Tr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  (interrupting 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
considered  as  read  in  full,  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  some  inquiries  about 
the  project. 

In  the  first  place.  I  understand  that 
this  is  applicable  to  all  projects,  whether 
they  are  reclamation  projects,  or  Army 


Engineer  flood  control  projects,  or  for 
whatever  purpose  it  may  be. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will.the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  will. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  applies  to 
the  projects  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects.  It  does  not  apply  to  agricul- 
tural projects  and  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  small  reclamation  projects  or  to 
other  types  of  projects.  Actually,  it 
could  be  said  that  it  would  be  confined 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  and 
the  reclamation  projects. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  also  like  to  ask, 
is  it  not  true,  should  it  be  a  project  devel- 
oped by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  that 
then  would  this  not  provide  a  policy 
whereby  whatever  recreational  benefits 
could  be  developed  with  the  project 
would  become  a  part  of  the  total  cost 
and  therefore  subject  to  the  considera- 
tion on  the  benefit-cost  ratio? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  That  being  true,  do  I 
then  imderstand  that  the  additional  cost 
for  the  recreational  features  will  be  or  it 
is  the  intention  that  it  would  be  borne 
by  some  local  group  or  public  body,  and 
so  forth,  to  a  certain  extent? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  One-half  of 
the  separable  costs ;  that  is,  the  cost  over 
and  above  the  base  cost  of  the  project, 
which  would  not  be  included  unless  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  expansion 
of,  we  will  say,  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife.  One-half  of  those  additional 
costs  are  borne  by  the  local  community. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  the  additional  cost 
for  this  project  to  be  incremental,  or  on 
that  basis? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Of  course,  we 
were  discussing  what  is  incremental  and 
what  is  not. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man understood  the  incremental  cost  is 
whatever  cost  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
additional  facilities  beyond  what  it  would 
have  taken  to  provide  the  reservoir  up  to 
a  certain  point. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
understanding;  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  it  would  be  one- 
half  of  that  additional  incremental  cost 
which  some  local  group  would  provide? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
the  local  body  would  have  10  years  to 
decide  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  par- 
ticipate? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Actually,  the 
plan  itself  is  not  in  the  10-year  period. 
If  the  local  bodies  do  not  indicate  a  de- 
sire to  enter  into  this  sort  of  a  situation, 
provision  is  made  in  the  bill  whereby  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  may  acquire 
the  additional  lands  in  connection  with 
the  project.  Those  lands  may  be  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years,  within  which  time  these 
communities  can  singly  or  collectively 
come  in  and  operate  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Assuming  that  a  com- 
munity does  develop  it,  and  it  does  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
recreational  area,  then  do  I  understand 

that  the  community  or  the  public  body 

has  the  authority  to  make  charges  for 


of    that    recreational 


the    utilization 
facility? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir,  they 
do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  How  does  that  confiict 
with  the  bill  passed  last  year?  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  conflict  with  the  bill 
passed  last  year  which  says  that  if  you 
have  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project  such  as 
a  reservoir,  that  they  may  make  a  charge 
for  the  utilization  of  that  reservoir.  Are 
you  going  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment charge  for  this  reservoir  and  the 
State,  too? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No.  There 
will  be  no  conflict  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  speaks  of  the  bill 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  those  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  this  bill,  if  the  local 
community  takes  over  these  recreational 
and  fish  and  wildlife  operations,  then 
there  will  be  no  Federal  charge,  because 
these  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
local  community  and  the  local  commu- 
nity's charge  will  be  the  only  one.  If 
the  local  community  makes  no  charge, 
then  there  will  be  no  charge. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    The  Federal  Govern- 
ment retains  title  to  the  land? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Yes,  sir. 
Mr.    HARRIS.     But    turns    over    the 
recreational  area  to  be  operated  by  a 
public  body,  local  or  State? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  one  question. 

You  have  the  provision  that  the  State 
or  public  body  is  permitted  to  establish 
entrance  fees  or  user  fees  as  a  source  of 
revenue  to  meet  its  obligation  under  the 
cost  allocation.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
State  or  public  body  establishes  entrance 
fees  or  user  fees  and  pays  off  the  recrea- 
tional allocation.  Will  it  be  permitted 
after  the  expiration  of  that  period  of 
time  to  continue  charging  user  fees? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
reason  to  prevent  it  from  doing  that,  be- 
cause they  can  then  use  these  user  fees 
and  entrance  fees  for  whatever  purposes 
they  want  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  would 
prefer  to  do  that  rather  than  have  it  go 
back  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  You  mean 
the  user  fees? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  income  from  the 
user  fees  v/ill  belong  to  the  public  body 
or  the  State  itself,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  That  is 
exactly  right.  The  gentleman  is  inquir- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not  that  should  go 
into  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  or  stay  with  the  State 
and  public  bodies? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  was  inquiring  as  to 
what  the  bill  contains.  I  understand  the 
State  and  public  bodies  will  be  permitted 


to  retain  the  income  from  the  user  fees 
after  the  amount  had  been  paid  back  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  from  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  State, 
once  it  gets  this  fee,  will  have  it  ad 
infinitum. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Yes. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Beyond  the  hfe  of  the 
payments  by  the  State  for  the  recrea- 
tional facility? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
pubhc  body  that  has  control  of  it.  Once 
they  assiune  the  responsibihty  of  taking 
over  this  recreational  area  and  are  pay- 
ing their  50  percent,  no  matter  how  they 
pay  it — if  they  undertake  the  responsi- 
bihty, then  under  the  contract  they  have 
the  right  to  control  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  reminded  me  of  another  ques- 
tion I  should  like  to  ask.    I  would  like 
to  get  a  response  to  the  matter  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  before  these  projects  are 
developed  the  Congress  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  on  them.   I  ask  these 
questions  because  I  have  a  project  in  my 
own  district  that  is  being  developed;  the 
Corps   of   Engineers   is   considering   it. 
This  is  one  of  the  features  that  is  being 
considered  and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  right 
that  the  Congress  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  until  the  report 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  its 
way  through  various  channels,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  and  comes  in  for  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  did  not  understand  clearly  the  gentle- 
man's comment  earUer.  If  we  have  to 
wait  until  a  report  comes  in,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  committee  or  the  Congress  will 


have  ant  opportunity  to  look  into  the 
matter.  " 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  My  position 
was  simply  this,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
authorization  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  make  any  changes  in  the  pro- 
posal, whether  it  be  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  whether  it  be  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  At  that  time 
if  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  rec- 
reational or  fish  and  wildlife  features 
or  the  cost  needs  to  be  shifted,  we  have 
the  power  to  do  so  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  But  the  gentleman 
knows  from  the  practical  standpoint  that 
the  Congress  accepts  the  reports  of  the 
technical  people,  who  are  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  on  the  justification  for  a 
given  project.  They  submit  a  report  to 
us  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  changing 
that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  speak  for  any  commit- 
tee other  than  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.    If  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  wants  to  hear  a  heated 
debate  or  a  controversy,  if  he  will  come 
to  that  committee  he  will  understand  the 
very  point  that  he  is  making  here  now. 
He  will  find  that  we  do  not  accept  those 
reports.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  well  known 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  far  as  his 
ability  is  concerned  to  break  these  items 
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down.    And  that  is  done  on  every  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  arguments  in  my  own  com- 
mittee, as  the  '  gentleman  knows.  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  Is 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  familiar 
with  this  program?  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant, because  Army  Engineer  projects 
will  be  considered  and  they  have  the 
authorizations  for  those. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  As  soon  as 
the  legislation  was  introduced,  the  first 
bill,  No.  52,  as  well  as  the  bill  presently 
under  discussion,  letters  were  addressed 
to  the  chaii-man  of  the  various  commit- 
tees interested  in  this  legislation  and  they 
were  invited  to  give  their  views  on  the 
legislation.  The  staff  of  each  one  of 
these  committees,  together  with  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  have  been  in  constant  consulta- 
tion with  each  other. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  his  staff  for  the  courtesies 
they  have  shown  me  during  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  several  questions 
that  I  wanted  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  handled 
this  legislation. 

Previously,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  discussed  page  15,  line  6, 
down  through  hne  12,  dealing  with  users 
fees  to  be  collected  by  local  authorities. 
I  would  like  to  ask  several  questions 
about  that  and  then  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  about  some  other  parts 
of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  intended 
that  this  should  conflict  with  or  sub- 
stitute for  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  with  regard  to  the  col- 
lection of  user  charges  at  Federal  proj- 
ects or  in  Federal  areas? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No,  it  is  en- 
tirely different,  it  is  entirely  separate 
and  there  would  be  no  conflict,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  What  Is  to  stop  some 
local  authority  from  setting  up  a  plan 
to  develop  recreational  resources  at  a 
Federal  project  and  then  to  set  up  a  col- 
lection stand  at  the  entrance  to  this  Fed- 
eral project  and  proceed  to  collect  these 
charges? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tlemen will  yield  further,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  they  could  only  col- 
lect the  charges — the  local  body — could 
only  collect  the  charges  with  respect  to 
the  recreational  area  over  which  they 
had  jurisdiction  and  these  could  only  be 
collected  in  keeping  with  the  contract  on 
the  approved  project,  as  it  had  been  un- 
derstood between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  public  group  at  the  time 
the  presentation  was  made  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  then  is  referring  to  the  earlier  lan- 


priate  local  authority? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  would  stop  some 
local  authority  from  simply  setting  up  a 
collection  box  at  the  entrance  to  a  Fed- 
eral project  to  utilize  funds  for  some 
IcJcal  purpose  or  for  recreational  pur- 
poses if  they  so  chose  to  denominate  it 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  language  that  appears  on  the 
following  page  here  dealing  with  some 
limitation.  On  page,  beginning  in  line 
3: 

Sections  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  nonreservolr  local  flood  control 
projects,  beach  erosion  control  projects, 
small  boat  harbor  projects,  hurricane  pro- 
tection projects 


guage  in  the  bill  at  page  13,  subsection     pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Mi<: 
2(a)    and    following,    which   prescribes     souri,  that  is,  dealing  with  the  collectinn 
that  an  agreement  shall  be  negotiated     of  entrance  fees,  and  to  be  assured  K 
betw-een  the  Secretary  and  some  appro-     my  good  friend  from  Texas  that  this^ 

not  intended  to  ■  permit  either  conflict 
with  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  stamps  that  are  to  be  sold  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  as  passed  by  the  last  Congress  and 
it  is  not  going  to  jeopardize  in  any  way 
the  existence  of  the  wholesome  practices 
in  these  projects? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle 
man  has  my  assurance,  and  I  would  like 
to  add  that  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  contribution  which  has  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
also  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
with  reference  to  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country  and 
their  support  has  certainly  been  most 
commendable. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Young, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5269 1 
to  provide  uniform  policies  with  respect 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  Federal  multiple-pur- 
pose water  resource  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
authority  for  recreation  development  of 
projects  under  his  control,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  380,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  <S. 
1229)  to  provide  uniform  policies  with 
respect  to  recreation  and  fi.sh  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multi- 
ple-purpose water  resource  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes,  a  similar  bill  to  the 
one  the  House  just  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  ? 
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And  so  forth.  And  then  it  proceeds  to 
list  a  number  of  other  things. 

Is  this  a  limitation,  a  restriction,  or 
a  curtailment  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  passed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
some  years  ago? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
committee  in  any  way,  or  does  the  com- 
mittee or  does  this  legislation  in  any 
way  seek  to  curtail  or  to  limit  the  im- 
pact of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  in  any  way  other  than  the 
two  devices  that  were  mentioned  earlier 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man has  answered  his  own  question.  It 
has  only  to  do  with  the  two  matters 
discussed  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  (Mr,  Aspinall]. 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Then  there  is  no  at- 
tempt by  this  legislation  to  curtail  the 
impact  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  in  any  way  insofar  as  the  pro- 
tection it  affords  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  Federal  sharing,  and  to  mitigation 
of  damages  as  well,  except  by  the  two 
devises  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
pinall] and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]? 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  correct,  I  might  add  that  in- 
sofar as  I  am  personally  concerned  there 
is  not  only  a  lack  of  attempt,  but  there 
is  a  lack  of  intent  and  It  was  so  dis- 
cussed in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  this 
explanation  and  I  simply  want  to  reiter- 
ate once  more  my  great  concern  lest 
there    be    some    abuse   of    the    matter 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1229 
An  act  to  provide  uniform  policies  with  re- 
spect to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple-pur- 
pose water  resource  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
jttie  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  Intent  of 
this  Act  that  (a)  full  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  where 
these  can  be  provided  or  enhanced  in  the 
investigation,  planning,  construction,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  Federal  naviga- 
tion flood  control,  reclamation,  hydroelectric 
and  multiple-purpose  water  resource  proj- 
ects; (b)  planning  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  recreation  potential  of  any 
such  project  shall  be  based  on  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  recreational  use  of  the  project 
area  with  the  use  of  existing  and  planned 
Federal,  State,  or  local  public  recreation 
developments;  and  (c)  project  construction 
agencies  shall  encourage  non-Federal  public 
bodies  to  administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  purjjoses  and  operate,  main- 
tain, and  replace  facilities  provided  for  those 
purposes  unless  such  areas  or  facilities  are 
authorized  by  law  for  Inclusion  within  a  na- 
tional recreation  area,  or  are  appropriate  for 
administration  by  a  Federal  agency  as  a  part 
of  the  national  forest  system,  as  a  part  of 
the  public  lands  classified  for  retention  in 
Federal  ownership,  or  in  connection  with  an 
authorized  Federal  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Sec  2.   (a)    If,  before  authorization  of   a 
project,  non-Federal  public  bodies  Indicate 
their  intent  In  writing  to  agree  to  administer 
project  land  and  water  areas  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  pursuant 
to  a  plan  of  development  and  to  bear  not  less 
than  one-half   the   separable    costs    of    the 
project  allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  and   all   the  costs  of 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of 
recreation   and   fish    and   wildlife   enhance- 
ment lands  and  facilities:  (1 )  the  benefits  of 
the  project  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
in  determining  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
project;   (2)   costs  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
purposes  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  and   to   other   purposes   in   a 
manner  which  will  Insure  that  all  project 
purposes  share  equitably  in  the  advantages 
of  multiple-purpose  construction:  Provided, 
That  the  costs  allocated  to  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  the  benefits  from  those  func- 
tions or  the  costs  of  providing  recreation  or 
fish  and   wildlife   enhancement   benefits   of 
reasonably  equivalent  use  and   location  by 
the  least  costly  alternative  means;   and   (3) 
not  more  than  one-half  the  separable  costs 
and  all  the  Joint  costs  of  the  project  allo- 
cated to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement  shall    be   borne   by   the    United 
States    and    be    nonreimbursable.     Projects 
authorized  before  January  1,  1966,  may  In- 
clude   recreation     and     fish     and     wildlife 
enhancement  on  the  foregoing  basis  without 
the  required   Indication   of   Intent.     Execu- 
tion of  an  agreement  as  aforesaid  shall  be  a 
prerequisite  to  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  projects  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(b)  The  non -Federal  share  of  the  separable 
costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  be 
borne  by  non-Federal  Interests,  under  either 
or  both  of  the  following  methods  as  may  be 
determined  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the 


Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
project:  (1)  payment,  or  provision  of  lands, 
interests  therein,  or  facilities  for  the  project; 
or  (2)  repayment,  with  Interest  at  a  rate  com- 
parable to  that  for  other  interest-bearing 
functions  of  Federal  water  resource  projects, 
within  fifty  years  of  first  use  of  project  recre- 
ation or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  fa- 
cilities: Provided,  That  the  source  of  repay- 
ment may  be  limited  to  entrance  and  user 
fees  or  charges  collected  at  the  project  by 
non-Federal  interests  If  the  fee  schedule  and 
the  portion  of  fees  dedicated  to  repayment 
are  established  on  a  basis  calculated  to 
achieve  repayment  as  aforesaid  and  If  the 
fee  schediUe  and  the  portion  of  fees  dedicated 
to  repayment  are  made  subject  to  review 
and  renegotiation  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  absence  of  an  indication 
of  intent  as  specified  in  sut)sectlon  2(a),  fa- 
cilities or  project  modifications  shall  not  be 
provided  expressly  for  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife    enhancement;    minimum    facilities 
for  the  public  health  and  safety  may  be  pro- 
vided at  access  points  provided  by  roads  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  project  construction  and 
roads  constructed  tor  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  project.    For  projects  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  this  section  hereof,  the 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
benefits  shall  be  limited  to  the  number  of 
visitor  days  and  the  value  per  visitor  day 
which  would  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the 
provision  of  minimum  facilities  for  public 
health  and  safety,  and  excluding  any  addi- 
tional land  which  may  be  acquired  expressly 
to  provide  for  subsequent  recreation  or  fish 
and   wildlife   enhancement   development  as 
provided  under  subsection  3(b);  for  projects 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  all 
costa   allocated   to  recreation  and  fish   and 
wildlife    enhancement    shall    be    nonreim- 
bursable. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  an  indication  of  In- 
tent as  specified  in  subsection  2(a),  lands 
may  be  provided  in  connection  with  project 
construction  to  preserve  the  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  potential  of 
the  project. 

(1)  If  non-Federal  public  bodies  execute 
an  agreement  witliin  ten  years  after  initial 
operation  of  the  project  which  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  non-Federal  public 
bodies  will  administer  project  land  and  water 
areas  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement pursuant  to  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment and  will  bear  not  less  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  lands,  faoillties,  and  project  modi- 
fications provided  for  those  purposes  and  all 
costs  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement facilities,  not  more  than  one-half 
the  costs  of  lands  provided  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  facilities  and  project  modi- 
fications provided  pursuant  to  the  plan  of 
development  may  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  such  costs  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able. Such  agreement  and  subsequent  de- 
velopment shall  not  be  the  basis  for  any 
reallocation  of  Joint  costs  of  the  project  to 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

(2)  If,  within  ten  years  after  initial  opera- 
tion of  the  project,  there  is  not  an  executed 
agreement  as  specified  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
subsection,  the  head  of  the  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  project  shall  offer  the 
land  for  sale  to  its  immediate  prior  owner  at 
its  appraised  fair  market  value  as  approved 
by  the  head  of  such  agency  at  the  time  of 
offer.  If  firm  agreements  to  dispose  of  the 
land  are  not  executed  within  ninety  days  of 
the  date  of  such  offer  by  the  head  of  the 
agency,  then  the  head  of  the  agency  shall 
determine  whether  such  lands  can  be  put  to 
other  use  for  programs  of  the  agency  or 
whether  such  lands  should  be  reported  as 
excess  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative     Services    Act    of     1949,    as 


amended.  In  no  case  shall  the  lands  be  used 
or  made  available  for  use  for  any  purpose  in 
conflict  with  the  purposes  for  wliich  the 
project  was  constructed. 

Sec.  4.  At  projects,  the  construction  of 
which  has  commenced  or  been  completed  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  where  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  agree  to  administer 
project  land  and  water  areas  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  purposes 
and  to  bear  the  costs  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  existing  faciUties 
serving  those  purposes,  such  facilities  and 
appropriate  project  lands  may  be  transferred 
to  the  non-Federal  public  bodies  at  no  cost. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing  or  discouraging  postauthorlza- 
tion  development  of  any  project  for  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  by 
non-Federal  public  bodies  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment with  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  project.  Such 
development  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  any 
allocation  or  reallocation  of  project  costs  to 
recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  developed  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  28,  1963  (77  Stat. 
49),  with  respect  to  the  outdoor  recreation 
aspects  shall  be  set  forth  in  any  report  on 
any  project  or  appropriate  unit  thereof 
within  the  purview  of  this  Act.  Such  views 
shall  Include  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  proposed  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
development  conforms  to  and  is  in  accord 
with  the  State  comprehensive  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  5(d)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897). 

(b)  The  first  proviso  of  subsection  2(d)  of 
the  Act  of  August  12,  1958  (72  Stat.  563;  16 
U.S.C.  662(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Provided,  That  such  cost  attributable 
to  the  development  and  iraprovement  of 
wildlife  shall  not  extend  beyond  that  neces- 
sary for  (1)  land  acquisition,  (2)  facilities 
as  specifically  recommended  in  water  re- 
source project  reports,  (3)  modification  of 
the  project,  and  (4)  modification  of  project 
operations,  but  shall  not  Include  the  opera- 
tion of  wildlife  faculties."  The  second  pro- 
viso of  subsection  2(d)  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  nor  to  projects  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act,  as  amended,  or  under 
authority  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended. 

(d)  Sections  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  nonreservolr  local  flood  control 
projects,  beach  erosion  control  projects, 
small  boat  harbor  projects,  hurricane  protec- 
tion projects,  or  to  project  areas  or  facilities 
authorized  by  law  for  inclusion  within  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  or  appropriate  for  ad- 
ministration by  a  Federal  agency  as  a  part 
of  the  national  forest  system,  as  a  part  of 
the  public  lands  classified  for  ret^ntion'in 
Federal  ownership,  or  In  connection  with  an 
authorized  Federal  program  for  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "non- 
reimbursable" shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  imposition  of  entrance,  admission, 
and   other  recreation  user  fees  or  charges. 

(f)  Subsection  6(a)(2)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897)  shall  not  apply  to  costs  allocated 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment which  are  borne  by  the  United  States 
as  a  nonreimbursable  project  cost  pursuant 
to  subsection  2(a)  or  subsection  3(b)(1)  of 
this  Act. 

(g)  Ail  payments  and  repayment  by  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  revenue  from  the  convey- 
ance by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise,  of  lands 
under  subsection  3(b)(2)   of  this  Act.  shaU 
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be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  as  a  part  oi'  any  water  resource 
development  project  under  his  control  here- 
torore  authorized,  except  projects  or  areas 
within  national  wildlife  refuges,  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  or  otherwise  provide 
for  basic  public  outdoor  recreation  facilities, 
such  as  boat  ramps,  picnic  tables,  beach 
areas,  sanitation  facilities,  and  parking  areas 
of  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  each 
water  resource  project. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  for  the  administration  of  project  land 
and  water  areas  and  the  operations,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  facilities  and  to 
transfer  project  lands  or  facilities  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  State  or  local  public  bodies 
by  lease,  conveyance,  or  exchange,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  will  best  promote 
the  development  and  operation  of  such  lands 
or  facilities  in  the  public  interest  for  recrea- 
tion purposes. 

^b)  No  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  Federal  agency  may  be  included 
for  or  devoted  to  recreation  purposes  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  without  the  consent 
of  the  nead  of  such  agency;  and  the  head  of 
any  such  agency  Is  authorized  to  transfer 
any  such  lands  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  Jurisdiction  over  project 
lands  within  or  adjacent  to  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  national  forests  and  facilities 
thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
recreation  and  other  national  forest  system 
purposes;  and  such  transfer  shall  be  made  in 
each  case  in  which  the  project  reservoir  area 
is  located  wholly  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  a  national  forest  unless  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  Jointly  de- 
termine otherwise.  Where  any  project  lands 
are  transferred  hereunder  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  lands 
Involved  shall  become  national  forest  lands: 
Provided.  That  the  lands  and  waters  within 
the  flow  lines  of  any  reservoir  or  otherwise 
needed  or  used  for  the  operation  of  the 
project  for  other  purposes  shall  continue  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  extent  he  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary for  such  operation.  Nothing  herein 
shall  Mmlt  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  granted  by  existing  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  recreation  development  of 
water  resource  projects  or  to  disposition  of 
public  lands  for  recreational  purposes. 

Sec.  9.  Effective  on  and  after  Janu:iry  1. 
1966,  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  any  bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under 
his  authority  shall  engage  in  the  preparation 
of  any  feasibility  report  with  respect  to  any 
water  resource  project  unless  the  preparation 
of  such  feasibility  report  has  been  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  law  or  specifically  di- 
rected by  either  th*  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  or  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  by 
a  resolution  adopted  by  such  committee,  any 
other  provision  of  law  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  10.  As  tised  in  this  Act — 

fa)  The  term  "project"  shall  mean  a 
project  or  any  appropriate  unit  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "cost"  shall  mean  the  value 
of  goods  and  services  Hand,  labor,  and  sup- 
plies) used  for  the  establishment,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  project. 

(c)  The  term  "separable  costs"  shall  mean 
the  cost  for  each  project  purpose  which  Is 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose project  and  the  cost  of  the 
project  with  the  purpose  omitted. 

(d)  The  term  "joint  costs"  shall  mean  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  project  as  a  whole  and  the  total  of 
the  separable  costs  for  all  project  piu"poses. 


(e)  The  terna  "feasibility  report"  shall 
mean  any  report  of  the  scope  required  by  the 
Congress  when  formally  considering  author- 
ization of  the  project  of  which  the  report 
treats. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act". 

.MUENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROGERS    OF    TEXAS 

Ir.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Texas:  "Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5269 
as  passed  by  the  House." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5269)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCIDENT  AT  BIEN  HOA.  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  appear  in  the  press 
some  rather  detailed  accounts  of  the  un- 
fortunate incident  at  Bien  Hoa  airfield 
in  Vietnam.  This  catastrophe  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  life  of  some  of  our  finest 
air  crews  and  maintenance  personnel. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  tragic 
event.  General  McConnell.  the  able  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  immediately 
dispatched  to  Vietnam  a  team  of  his  most 
experienced  and  competent  pcrsonel 
under  the  Inspector  General,  Lt.  Gen. 
William  K.  Martin,  to  inquire  into  this 
incident. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
notified  and  has  been  briefed  on  this 
affair. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  a  great  amount 
of  speculation  and  postulating  about  our 
activities  at  this  ba.se  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
plain, or  condemn,  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosions. 

I  remind  all  who  are  aroused,  as  I  am, 
and  as  we  all  should  be,  by  this  incident, 
to  remember  our  overall  aims  and  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam. 

The  Air  Force  is  keeping  us  advised — 
it  is  making  a  thorouc^h  investipation  of 
the  affair — we  still  are  fighting  the  Viet- 
cong — we  still  have  security  problems — 
we  still  have  to  win  a  war. 

Therefore,  I  urge  cveiTone  to  refrain 
from  any  unnecessary  discussion  of  the 
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details  of  this  incident,  which  could  re- 
veal classified  information  and  jeopard- 
ize our  military  efforts. 

To  those  who  gave  their  lives  so  un- 
expectedly.  yet  so  gallantly,  we  owe  a 
reflective  pause. 

When  the  facts  are  known  they  will  be 
disclosed  to  the  extent  that  security  will 
permit. 

I  can  assure  you  of  this,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  that  you  will  help.  We  need 
help. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  heartened  by  the  report  in  this 
morning's  newspaper  that  the  White 
House  mission  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, headed  by  McGeorge  Bundy.  was  at- 
tempting to  obtain  the  resignation  of  the 
Imbert  junta  and  restoration  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  under  the  direc- 
tion of  persons  associated  with  the  party 
and  program  which  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple in  the  only  free  election  held  in  that 
unhappy  nation  in  over  30  years. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  will  per- 
severe in  these  efforts  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
dictable reaction  of  the  junta  leadership 
which  evidently  equates  popular  govern- 
ment and  opposition  to  military  dictator- 
ship with  communism. 

While  it  is  proper  and  essential  that 
the  United  States  be  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  Communist- 
oriented  governments  in  the  Americas, 
it  is  equally  important  that  we  demon- 
strate a  solid  commitment  to  the  crea- 
tion and  support  of  democratic  and  con- 
stitutional governments. 

If  we  fail  to  demonstrate  convincing- 
ly our  hemisphere  commitment  to  popu- 
lar government,  we  will  have  let  down  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
our  friends  throughout  Latin  America 
and  will  have  severely  damaged  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  twin  objectives  of  opposition  to 
Communist  imperialism  and  support  for 
democratic  government  are  not  mutually 
irreconcilable. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  assuming 
the  accuracy  of  our  assessment  of  an  at- 
tempted Communist  takeover  of  the  rev- 
olution, it  must  nevertheless  be  conceded 
that  the  forces  of  rebellion  include  a  siz- 
able cross  section  of  Dominicans  commit- 
ted to  constitutional  government  which 
is  overwhelmingly  non-Communist  in  its 
orientation.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
work  with  the  democratic  elements  of  the 
revolution  and  to  insist  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  a  con.stitutional  regime  commit- 
ted to  the  social  and  economic  principles 
endorsed  by  the  Dominican  people  in 
the  1962  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Walter  Lippmann's  col- 
umn In  this  morning  Washington  Post, 
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entitled  "The  Cornerstone  of  a  Policy," 
succinctly  expresses  the  problems  we 
face  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
principles  to  which  we  must  adhere. 
Under  permission  granted,  I  include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  column  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

THE    CORNERSTONE    OF    A    POLICY 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
There  is,  we  can  be  sure,  no  quick  way 
out  Of  the  Dominican  affair.  There  Is  no 
solution  available  which  will  not,  even  with 
the  best  of  luck,  take  a  long  time.  There  is 
no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  withdraw 
soon  leaving  behind  some  sort  of  reasonably 
democratic  and  stable  government. 

The  reason  why  the  future  Is  so  difficult 
is  that  during  the  30  years  In  which  Trujlllo 
ruled  the  Dominican  Republic,  he  exter- 
minated or  drove  into  exile  or  into  hiding  all 
the  educated,  competent  public  men  who  did 
not  take  part  in  his  cruel  and  corrupt  tyran- 
ny Tlie  men  who  should  have  taken  over 
power  after  Trujlllo  are  a  lost  generation. 
Dr.  Bosch  spent  the  Trujlllo  years  in  exile, 
and  therefore  he  had  no  practical  experience 
in  Dominican  politics  before  becoming 
President. 

It  is  this  lack  of  able  and  honest  and  pro- 
gressive leaders  which  is  the  fundamental 
difficulty  in  extricating  ourselves  from  the 
embarrassing  and  ominous  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  There  Is  the  reac- 
tionary military  Junta,  which  represents  a 
revival  of  the  Trujillist  oligarchy,  and  there 
are  the  constitutionalists,  who  represent  the 
bitter  discontent  of  the  Dominican  masses. 
They  are  without  practical  experience  in  gov- 
ernment, and  they  are  vulnerable  therefore 
to  Infiltration  from  agents  of  or  sj-mpathizers 
with  Castro.  Between  these  two  groups  there 
Is  nothing,  no  middle  group  of  eminent  and 
respectable  men  who  could  provide  a  care- 
taker government. 

The  predicament  of  the  United  States 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  may  take  the 
OAS  and  the  U.N.  years  to  overcome  the  po- 
litical vacuum,  to  find,  to  promote,  to  de- 
fend and  to  finance  a  government  which  can 
be  independent  because  it  rests  on  popular 
consent.  In  the  past  one  alternative  would 
have  been  an  Indefinitely  prolonged  U.S. 
occupation  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
ruled  by  a  high  commissioner  who  is  not 
a  Dominican.  It  is  too  late  In  the  day  for 
that.  This  sort  of  solution  is  not  acceptable 
in  the  modern  world.  Another  alternative, 
which  has  been  favored  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Is  a  coalition  government.  Caamano 
would  represent  the  constitutionalists  and 
Imbert  the  military  Junta.  Almost  certainly, 
this  is  not  really  a  valid  option.  It  proposes 
to  ignore  the  depth  and  the  width  of  the 
conflict  between  those  who  are  fighting  to 
perpetuate  the  inheritance  of  Trujlllo  and 
those  for  whom  life  Is  intolerable  without 
far-reaching  progressive  reforms. 

The  first  requirement  of  U.S.  policy  Is  that 
the  President  make  himself  free  and  uncom- 
mitted, and  specifically  that  our  troops  cease 
to  favor  the  military  Junta  in  the  civil  war. 

It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  In  a 
situation  of  this  kind  that  a  workable  policy 
must  Invoke  the  principle  of  legitimacy  and 
must  be  directed  to  progressive  reform. 
Legitimacy  is  important  because  only  a  gov- 
ernment which  derives  from  the  only  genu- 
ine election  the  Dominicans  have  ever  known 
can  hope  to  command  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  Dominican  masses. 

It  Is  no  doubt  true  that  Dr.  Bosch  was  a 
weak  President.  But  he  is  the  only  Domini- 
can who  has  ever  been  genuinely  elected,  and 
therefore  the  political  succession  from  him 
to  Caamano  should  be  respected  and  ob- 
ser\'ed.  The  government  which  the  OAS 
backs,  and  we  along  with  It,  should  have  as 
its  cornerstone  the  Constitutionalist  Party. 
It  would  be  strange  Indeed  if  there  were 
no    Communists    in    the    Constitutionalist 


Party.  But  there  Is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  they  are  In  control  of  the  party  and, 
considering  the  certainty  that  troops  will 
remain  in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come,  there  should  be  no 
serious  danger  that  the  Communists,  admit- 
tedly a  small  number,  could  take  over  as 
they  did  in  Cuba.  In  view  of  the  power  de- 
ployed in  and  around  the  Island,  the  threat 
of  a  Soviet  intervention  to  support  a  Com- 
munist coup  seems  to  be  small.  It  is  so 
small  that  it  is  a  risk  we  can  well  afford  to 
take. 

There  are  two  great  advantages  to  be  had 
from  treating  the  Constitutionalist  Party  as 
the  cornerstone  of  a  new  government.  The 
first  Is  that  with  good  advice  from  its  Latin 
American  neighbors,  and  with  plentiful  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  us,  such  a  government 
would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  succeed. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  this  de- 
cision on  our  part  is  the  only  one  that  can 
prove  our  good  faith,  which  is  profoundly 
suspected  throughout  the  hemisphere.  For 
the  decision  to  make  the  Constitutionalists 
the  cornerstone  will  be  the  certain  proof  that 
President  Johnson  did  not  intervene  In  order 
to  support  a  military  dictatorship  working 
for  reactionary  interests,  and  that  he  Is  in 
fact  genuinely  committed  to  popular  pro- 
gressive reform. 

There  Is  no  real  alternative  to  this  line  of 
policy.  For  no  government  can  be  built 
around  the  military  junta  which  has  any 
hope  of  winning  the  support  of  the  Domini- 
can people  or  of  obtaining  approval  from  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 


desires  of  continuing  to  make  America  avail- 
able to  deserving  Immigration  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 


RESOLUTION  FOR  UPDATING  IMMI- 
GRATION LAWS 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  12.  1965,  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  and  its  distinguished 
mayor,  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  enactment  of  pend- 
ing legislation  for  liberalizing  our  immi- 
gi-ation  laws.  This  resolution  represents 
the  ovenvhelming  attitude  of  almost  4 
million  people  who  reside  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  Adopted  by  the  CrrY  Council 

OF  THE  CiTT  OF  CHICAGO  URGING  ENACT- 
MENT OF  Pending  Legislation  for  Up- 
dating IMMIGR.ATION  LAWS 
Whereas  four  previous  administrations  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  including  former 
Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
the  Incumbent.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  have 
each  declared  that  the  present  quota  system 
for  Immigration  Into  the  United  States  of 
America  was  false  and  unworthy  in  1924  and 
is  even  worse,  now,  a»d  completely  contrary 
to  the  Ideals  and  philosophy  of  America  and 
that  which  made  America  great:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  in  session  as- 
sembled, hereby  memorialize  the  House  of 
ReprcFcntatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  support  and  pass  pend- 
ing immigration  legislation  In  said  Congress, 
known  as  Senate  bill  500  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bill  2580;  and  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  this  city  council  that  our  current  Immi- 
gration laws  should  be  enlarged,  amended, 
and  brought  into  conformity  with  our  basic 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION  AND  PRO- 
POSED VA  HOSPITAL  CLOSINGS 

Mr.  EVmS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  consider  the  budgetary 
recommendations  of  the  independent 
ofiBces  I  want  to  particularly  discuss  the 
appropriations  as  they  relate  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  chair  the  hear- 
ings on  this  agency  and  I,  therefore,  feel 
that  I  can  speak  with  some  familiarity 
of  the  inner  workings  and  the  programs 
of  the  agency. 

I  know  there  is  much  concern  about 
the  proposed  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  closings.  Our  committee  has 
given  full  and  thorough  consideration  to 
the  matter.  The  hearings  will  docu- 
ment each  individual  project  in  which 
Members  are  interested. 

I  personally  questioned  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Administrator,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver,  and  the  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Dr.  J.  H.  McNinch,  regarding 
every  one  of  the  hospitals  concerned  in 
the  proposed  closing — as  to  location, 
conditions,  number  of  patients  at  each 
hospital,  and  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
closing. 

All  of  this  is  documented  in  the  hear- 
ings. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed a  blue-ribbon  Committee  headed 
by  James  G.  Gleason,  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
to  study  and  consi>  =er  this  matter.  This 
committee  Is  currently  engaged  in  this 
study. 

Also,  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  headed  by  otir  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Chairman  Olin  Teague,  is  look- 
ing into  the  closings.  When  these  re- 
ports are  in,  we  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  a  judgment  in  this  matter. 
We  have  the  greatest  veterans  program 
of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Our  com- 
mittee recommended  a  total  of  $5,663,- 
192,000  for  all  the  programs  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  fiscal  1966. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $22,445,000  over  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1965. 

The  bill  includes  an  appropriation  of 
$1,177,417,000  for  medical  care.  We  did 
not  cut  the  medical  care  program  by  one 
dime.  In  fact,  we  increased  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  program 
by  $22,445,000  over  1965. 

For  compensations  and  pensions  we 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $4,142 
million. 

Other  items  included  in  the  bill  are 
$36  million  for  readjustment  benefits, 
$9.9  million  for  the  veterans  insurance 
program  and  $2,500,000  to  start  a  riew 
program  of  grants  for  State  nursing 
homes. 
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As  the  report  indicates,  this  bill  car- 
ries an  appropriation  of  $87,585,000  for 
construction  of  new  veterans  hospitals. 
This  is  the  sixth  increment  in  a  15 -year 
program  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  modernization  and  replacement 
to  cost  an  estimated  $1,300  million. 

To  emphasize  the  scope  of  our  veterans 
benefits  program  let  me  cite  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964  there 
were  81  million  veterans  and  members  of 
their  families.  This  amounts  to  43  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  a 
total  of  168  hospitals  in  its  system — in- 
cluding 41  neuropsychiatric  hospitals 
and  16  domiciliaries.  It  has  another 
2,643  beds  it  has  obtained  on  contract. 
The  maximum  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion authorization  for  beds  is  125,000. 
Last  year  the  Veterans'  Administration 
treated  746,000  patients,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  McNich,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Medical  Director. 
Veterans'  Administration  officials  tes- 
tified that  next  fiscal  year — 1966 — a  total 
of  15,000  more  veterans  will  be  provided 
with  hospital  services  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  making  a  total  of  761,000  pa- 
'  tients  expected  to  receive  treatment  in 
fiscal  1966. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
tends it  will  be  able  to  accommodate  this 
increased  patient  load  because  of  a  more 
efficient  handling  of  patients.  Their 
reasoning  is  this: 

Congress  has  authorized  4.000  nursing 
home  beds.  They  will  be  filled  imme- 
diately by  4,000  long-term  patients  who 
are  occupying  medical  beds  today.  They 
estimate  that  this  would  mean,  because 
of  short-term  patient  turnover,  that  they 
would  treat,  on  the  average,  48.000  more 
patients  in  the  year  the  nursing  home 
beds  are  in  full  operation 

In  addition,  Mr.  Driver  pointed  out, 
another  2,700  beds  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  acute  care  by  the  support  by  VA 
beginning  in  1966,  of  2,700  beds  in  pri- 
vate or  public  nursing  home  facilities. 
Mr.  Driver  said  the  treatment  of  the 
2,000  patients  in  the  hospitals  proposed 
to  be  closed  "poses  no  problem  within  the 
VA  system." 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
have  the  greatest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive veterans  program  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  We  propose  to  spend  more 
than  $4  billion  on  pensions,  more  than 
$1,100  million  on  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram. $36  million  for  readjustment  ben- 
efits, almost  $10  million  for  the  veterans 
insurance  program,  as  will  as  more  than 
$87,500,000  for  construction  of  new  vet- 
erans hospitals,  in  fiscal  1966. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the 
Veterans'  Administration  proposes  to 
close  three  hospitals  and  a  domiciliary, 
there  will  remain,  if  the  closures  are  fi- 
nally effected,  8  veterans  hospitals  plus 
2  others  vmder  construction — a  total 
of  10. 

We  are  recommending  $5,600  million 
for  veterans  benefits  and  if  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  funds,  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  can  be  authorized. 

UNECONOMIC   TO    OPERATE 

The  basic  reason  given  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  the  closure  of 


these  hospitals  is  that  they  are  uneco- 
nomic to  operate.  The  contention  is 
that  they  cost  far  more  to  operate  than 
the  average  VA  hospital. 

The  VA  also  argues  that  many  of  the 
buildings  involved  in  the  complexes 
scheduled  for  closing  are  old  aitd  the 
cost  of  maintenance  prohibitive. 

Other  hospitals,  even  though  compar- 
atively new,  are  not  located  properly,  in 
the  view  of  the  VA  officials. 

For  example,  the  Administrator  said 
the  hospital  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
should  never  have  been  built.  It  is  15 
years  old  and  cost  $5  million. 

In  our  discussion  of  this  most  unusual 
change  of  course  this  exchange  oc- 
curred: 

Mr.  EviNS.  This  is  a  mighty  quick  reversal 
Of  VA  opinion.  Five  years  ago  you  wanted 
to  spend  $5  million  to  build  it,  and  now  you 
say  it  is  ineflacient. 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  an  occupancy 
rate  of  75  percent.  The  per  diem  cost  Is 
$34.07  against  the  national  average  of  $29.43. 
There  was  never  any  justification  for  this 
hospital. 

POLICY    reversed 

I  made  the  point  during  committee 
hearings  that  a  few  years  ago  the  effort 
was  to  place  hospitals  in  areas  removed 
from  urban  density.  Now  the  policy  has 
been  reversed. 

I  think  we  must  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  policy  may  change  again. 
This  could  be  an  expensive  merry-go- 
round  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  listened  carefully  to  all  the  testimony 
in  justification  of  the  closure  of  15  hos- 
pitals and  domiciliaries  and  a  good  case 
was  made — on  paper. 

But  I  am  not  happy  about  it. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  slide  rule 
approach  to  matters  involving  medical 
care. 

There  are  human  factors  that  trans- 
cend dollars  and  cents.  Colorado,  for 
example,  closure  of  the  Grand  Junction 
hospital  would  mean  7-  or  8-hour  drives 
over  two  high  mountain  passes  of  12,000 
feet  to  get  to  another  hospital  in  Denver. 
This  detracts  from  service  it  seems  to 
me. 

HUMAN    FACTOR 

The  human  factor  goes  deeper.  There 
was  testimony  in  a  report  given  by 
George  Osborne.  American  Legion  de- 
partment adjutant  of  Georgia,  of  the 
effect  the  announcement  of  the  clo- 
sure had  on  patients. 

A  74-year-old  veteran  of  World  War 
I — afflicted  with  heart  disease  and  pa- 
ralysis— cried  when  told  that  his  home 
of  15  years  was  to  be  closed.  He  was  in 
a  domiciliary  the  VA  intends  to  shut 
down. 

Another  patient  said  it  would  be  like 
"leaving  my  family  to  leave  here." 

These  are  factors  we  must  consider. 

These  are  important  considerations  in 
the  care  of  patients.  Morale,  especially 
among  the  older  veterans,  is  of  acute 
importance  in  domiciliaries. 

I  have  reservations  about  these  pro- 
posed closures. 

I  repeat:  I  am  withholding  judgment 
until  we  hear  reports  from  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  President  to  ex- 
amine the  proposed  closings  and  from 
studies  underway  by  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate. 


Pending  those  reports,  there  are  no 
specific  line  items  contained  in  the 
budget  for  these  hospitals  recommended 
for  closing. 

And  so,  although  this — the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriations  bill  of  1966— is 
basically  sound,  there  may  be  cause  for 
reconsideration  in  some  instances. 

This  is  no  reflection  upon  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [  Mr.  Thomas  I .  It  is  simply  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  problems  posed  by 
change. 

We  must  not  skimp  on  necessary  serv- 
ices— but  we  must  not  permit  unneces- 
sai-y  governmental  adventures. 

I  think — with  a  very  few  exceptions— 
that  this  legislation  achieves  its  purposes 
of  an  equitable  and  progressive  appro- 
priation for  the  agencies  concerned  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

OTHER    TESTIMONY 

Here    are    other    additional    excerpts 
^from  subcommittee  testimony  that  shed 
light  on  the  points  at  issue  in  the  pro- 
posed hospital  closures: 

Mr.  EviNS.  I  think  it  is  well,  in  view  of  ail 
the  interest  to  have  a  discussion  of  eacla  one 
of  the  hospitals  proposed  to  be  closed.  To 
make  the  record  absolutely  clear  we  shall  in- 
sert the  narrative  and  listing  of  these  facil- 
ities. 

(The  record  then  lists  this  explanation  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  the  proposed 
closure.) 

Greater  economy  and  efBclency  of  opera- 
tion through  closure  in  the  latter  part  of 
fiscal  year  1965  of  tlie  11  hospitals  and  4 
domiciliary  installations  listed  below.  Pa- 
tients and  members  of  these  locations  can 
continue  to  receive  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment in  other  VA  or  non-VA  facilities. 
Shifts  in  the  veteran  population,  existing 
inadequacies  of  construction  and  medical 
facilities,  and  future  construction  plans  all 
are  among  the  factors  that  substantiate  the 
need  for  these  closures. 

Hospitals:  Bath.  N.Y.;  Brecksviile,  Ohio 
(Broadview  Heights);  Castle  Point,  N.Y.; 
Dwight.  ni.;  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.;  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.;  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  McKlnney, 
Tex.;  Miles  City,  Mont.;  Rutland  Heights, 
Mass.;  Sunmount.  N.Y. 

Domiciliaries:  Bath.  N.Y.;  Clinton.  Iowa; 
Thomasville,  Ga.;  and  White  City,  Greg. 

VA    HOSPITAL,    BRECKSVILLE,    OHIO 

Mr.  EviNS.  Let  us  take  Brecksviile.  Ohio. 
Why  are  you  proposing  to  close  the  hospital 
at  Brecksviile,  Ohio?  We  thought  we  had 
built  a  new  one  out  there. 

Dr.  McNiNCH.  Brecksviile  Is  a  small  sep- 
arate structure,  separated  from  the  main 
hospital  by  a  distance  of  some  4  miles,  and 
it  has  hot  been  operating  as  a  G.M.  &  S. 
hospital. 

Mr.  EviNS.  It  is  a  NP  hospital? 

Dr.  McNiNCH.  It  has  been  taking  care  of 
psychiatric  patients  with  tuberculosis.  As 
time  has  passed  and  the  control  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  Improved,  we  are  treat- 
ing tuberculosis  patients  In  other  hospitals. 
We  did  not  feel  we  needed  this  separate  plant 
which  Is  expensive  to  operate. 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  have  been  there  half  a 
dozen  times.  I  think  your  judgment  is 
eminently  correct.  How  far  Is  that  big 
new  one  from  there?  It  can't  be  more  than 
5  or  6  miles. 

Mr.  Driver.  The  new  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
located  at  the  Western  Reserve  Medical 
School. 

Mr.  EviNS.  How  old  Is  the  Brecksviile 
facility?    Is  It  a  permanent-type  structure? 

Mr.  Ashbridge.  Yes,  sir.  The  main  hospital 
was  built  In  1939. 

Mr.  EviNS.  What  did  It  cost? 
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Mr.  Ashbridce.  That  I  do  not  have.  I  can 
furnish  it  for  the  record. 

Ulr.  EviNS.  Approximately.  Have  you  a 
horseback  opinion?  ,.  ^  ,  „ 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 
"Veterans  Administration  records  indicate 
that    the    Brecksviile    (Broadvlev/    Heights) 
Hospitil  cost  a  little  over  $3.2  million." 

Mr  EviNS.  What  Is  Its  state  or  condition? 
Is  It  in  a  good  state  of  repair?    Is  it  of  per- 
manent type?    It  is  not  barracks  type.  Is  it? 
Mr.  Ashbridge.  No,  sir. 
Dr.  McNiNCH.  It  Is  permanent  type. 
Mr.  EVINS.  You  have  a  maintenance  cost 
here.  then. 

Mr  Driver.  The  maintenance  costs  per  100 
patients  over  the  last  2  years  have  been  2'/2 
times  the  national  average. 

Mr.  EviNS.  The  maintenance  of  the  build- 
ing or  the  maintenance  of  the  patients? 

Mr.  DRiVEa.  The  maintenance  of  the  build- 
ing. The  patients'  per  diem  cost  for  19C4  was 
$37  29  a  day  as  against  a  n;itlonal  average  of 
$•^9  43,  a  dillcrence  of  almost  $8. 

Mr.  EviNS.  What  Is  to  prevent  utilization 
of  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Driver.  We  had  about  67  percent  of 
the  beds  occupied  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  EviNS.  How  many  beds,  and  how  many 
patients  are  in  it  at  the  prpsent  time? 
Mr.  Ashbridge.  It  is  a  278-bed  hospital. 
Mr.  EviNS.  How  many  patients? 
Mr.  Driver.  About  78  to  80. 
Mr.  EviNs.  Can  you  take  care  of  almost  all 
of  those  at  the  new  Brecksviile,  Ohio,  hos- 
pitarr' 

Mr.  DRivFR.  Either  there  or  some  other  hos- 
pital that  would  be  either  closer  to  the  pa- 
tient's home  or  more  suitable  for  his  condi- 
tion. We  would  do  our  best  to  accommodate 
them  wherever  it  would  be  best  from  their 
st.indpoint. 

Mr.  EviNS.  There  would  not  be  any  travel 
question  involved  here  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  because  you  have  this  new  hospital. 
How  many  beds  arc  in  this  new  facility? 

Mr.  Driver.  Tlie  new  hospital  has  985  beds, 
of  which  40  are  for  psychiatric  patients,  480 
are  general  medical,  and  280  are  general  sur- 
gical. Of  course,  as  you  know,  we  also  opened 
In  1961  the  psychiatric  hospital  In  BrecksvlUe. 
a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  with  an  operating  ca- 
pacity of  1,000  beds. 

VA  CENTER,  BATH,  N.Y. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Let  us  take  tlie  hospital  at  Bath. 
N.Y.  How  old  is  this  hospital?  What  Is  Its 
condition?  What  is  your  reason  for  closing 
it?  Hdw  do  you  propose  to  take  care  of  the 
veterans  presently  at  this  facility? 

Mr.  Ashbridge.  This  center  consists  of  50- 
odd  brick  buildings,  many  of  which  are  85 
years  old.  A  large  percentage  of  the  build- 
ings were  built  in  the  1870's  and  1880's. 
The  hospital  building  is  more  recent.  It  Is  a 
brick  and  steel  building,  with  a  wood  roof, 
which  was  built  in  1938. 

Mr.  Driver.  About  50  percent  of  the  hos- 
pital load  at  Bath  comes  from  the  domiciliary 
iocrtPd  with  it.  They  have  had  no  waiting 
list  for  years. 

Mr.  EviNS.  There  is  no  waiting  list  there, 
and  it  is  only  50  percent  occupied? 

Mr.  Driver.  Fifty  percent  of  the  occupancy 
comer,  from  the  domiciliary  members.  The 
other  50  percent  would  come  from  people  out- 
side of  the  domiciliary.  We  feel  that  with 
the  hospitals  around  It  at  Eatavia,  Buffalo, 
and  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  there 
is  no  problem  handling  the  patients  in  this 
service  area. 

The  main  problem  at  Bath  Is  the  domicil- 
iary. The  patient-care  buildings  range  In 
age  from  a  low  of  78  to  a  high  of  88  years. 
Renovating  or  replacing  these  would  present 
a  massive  charge,  and  we  don't  think  it  would 
be  a  wise  use  of  Government  funds  to  un- 
dertake such  a  program.  Maintenance  and 
repair  costs  per  100  patients  were  between 
$65,000  and  $105,000  for  the  last  2  fiscal 
ye.irs,   compared   to   a   national   average    of 


about  half  that.  We  just  don't  feel  that 
this  facility,  located  as  it  Is 

Mr.  EviNS.  There  is  no  new  facility  being 
built  Immediately  In  the  area,  as  I  under- 
stand. You  are  just  proposing  to  transfer 
the  patients  to  other  hospitals  In  the  gen- 
eral area. 

Mr.  Driver.  And  the  domiciliary  members 
to  other  domiciliaries,  yes,  sir;  and  close 
this  one. 

Mr.  EviNS.  This  is  one  that  is  high  on  your 
list  of  need  for  closing. 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  EviNs.  It  Is  uneconomic,  in  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  Driver.  And  unnecessary. 

Mr.  EviNS.  What  is  the  extent  of  its  oc- 
cupancy? 

Mr.    Driver.  Eighty-two    percent    In    the 

hospital. 
Mr.  EviNS.  You  have  no  waiting  list? 
Mr.  Driver.  No,  sir;  and  we  have  not  had 

one. 

Mr.  EviNS.  You  plan  to  accommodate  or 
take  care  of  the  veterans  without  any  In- 
convenience? 

Mr.  Driver.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  EviNS.  I  believe  your  testimonj  yes- 
terday was  that  you  expect  to  accommodate 
in  hospitals  15,000  more  veterans  In  the  next 
year  than  you  have  In  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Driver.  In  the  current  year;  that  Is 
right. 

VA   HOSPPTAL,  CASTLE  POINT,  N.Y. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Let  us  take  Castle  Point,  N.Y. 
T'hcre  are  three  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Driver.  We  have  just  covered  the  Bath, 
N.Y.,  hospit.\l. 

Mr.  EviNS.  The  other  two  are  Castle  Point 
i.nd  Sunmount. 

Mr.  Driver.  Castle  Point  Is  a  typical  case  of 
a  former  tuberculosis  hospital  which  becaxise, 
happily,  of  the  improvement  in  the  method 
of  treating  patients,  is  no  longer  needed  as  a 
TB  hospital.  We  have  tried  to  use  it  as  a  gen- 
(val  medical  and  surgical  hospital.  The  facil- 
ity is  41  years  old.  There  are  three  build- 
ings for  patient  care,  which  makes  It  most  In- 
convenient in  terms  of  treatment  at  the  hos- 
pital. Of  the  19  specialties  required  In  what 
we  would  consider  a  good  general  medical 
and  surgical  hospital,  it  operates  about  9. 
The  cost  factors  In  terms  of  patient  costs 
are  unfavorably  high.  Maintenance  and  re- 
pair costs  have  been  about  60  percent  greater 
than  the  national  average.  In  terms  of  oper- 
ating beds  per  1,000  veterans  In  the  Castle 
Point  service  area,  the  figure  Is  5  as  against 
a  national  average  of  2.9,  and  2.5  for  the 
citv  of  New  York. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Now  explain  the  service  area  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  Driver.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  we  can 
easily  transfer  the  service  area  of  Castle  Point 
to  the  other  beds  In  the  State  of  New  York 
and  get  awav  from  the  overhead  costs. 
Mr.  EviNs'.  How  old  Is  this  hospital? 
Mr.  Driver.  Forty-one  years  old. 
Mr.  EviNs.  What  Is  its  state  of  repair? 
Mr.  Driver.  It  is  in  good  repair.    We  have 
been  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  to  keep 
it  m  good  repair.  ,    ,.     v.  ^ 

Mr.  EviNS.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  bed 
occupancy? 

Mr.  Driver.  The  256  operating  beds  that  we 
have  there  are  89.8  percent  occupied. 
Mr.  EviNS.  Have  you  a  waiting  list? 
Mr.  Driver.  However,  one  building  is  not 
even  used  for  patients.  We  just  don't  use  It 
for  patient  care  at  all.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  would  be  much  higher  If  we  were  run- 
ning at  full  capacity. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Do  you  have  a  waiting  list? 
Mr.  Driver.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  EviNs.  I  understand  Sunmount  Is  one 
of  your  better  hospitals. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Would  you  yield  at  this  point  so 
I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Evms.  Yes.    We  are  discussing  Castle 
Point. 


DisposrrioN  of  facilities  to  be  closed 

Mr.  Jonas.  Have  you  asked  In  the  other 

cases — If  you  have  not,  I  think  we  ought  to 

ask— with   respect  to  each   hospital   or  In- 

stallatlon  what  they  propose  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Driver.  What  we  propose  to  do  with  It? 

Mr.  Jonas.  Line  item  by  line  Item.     Mr. 

Evlns,  do  you  think  that  would  be  helpful? 

Mr.  EviNS.  I  think  It  would  be.  Let  us  de- 
termine what  they  plan  to  do  with  them 
after  they  are  vacated.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Ad- 
ministrator, and  answer  Mr.  Jonas'  question 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Driver.  We  have  been  working  with  all 
other  Federal  agencies  and  with  the  State 
and  community  authorities  In  an  effort  to 
locate  an  alternate  use  that  would  be  most 
suitable  for  each  facility.  We  have  someone 
Interested  in  every  single  one  of  these  that 
we  are  talking  about.  If  the  facility  can  be 
used  for  education  or  medical  purposes,  we 
can  pretty  much  guarantee  Its  transfer  in  an 
almost  status  quo  condition  to  the  State  or 
the  community  or  anyone  else.    , 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  closing  some  of  these  In- 
stallations is  that  they  are  firetraps. 

Mr.  Driver.  Several  of  these  are  not  fire 
resistant,  and  when  we  came  down  to  exam- 
ining them  for  the  possibility  of  putting 
nursing  home  care  beds  in  them,  we  quickly 
realized  that  they  could  not  measure  up  to 
the  standards  In  terms  of  being  fireproof  and 
that  the  cost  of  converting  them  to  fireproof 
condition  in  terms  of  floors,  ceilings,  in- 
terior, and  so  on,  would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Do  you  propose  to  tear  any  of 
them  down? 

Mr.  Driver.  No,  sir,  we  wouldn't  propose 
that. 

(Off  the  record.) 


ERECKSVILLE     (BROADVIEW    HEIGHTS),    OHIO 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  Will  you  describe  to  the 
committee  v;hat  your  plans  are  for  the  Broad- 
view Heights  Hospital? 

(Discussion  held  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  When  are  you  going  to  re- 
lease the  hospital  at  Broadview  Heights  to 
GSA?  ^     ,^ 

Mr.  Driver.  We  have  informally  made  It  ■ 
available  to  them  so  they  can  begin  their 
canvassing  of  anyone  who  Is  Interested. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Would  this  be  suitable  for 
a  State  mental  retardation  hospital? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  It  certainly  would  be. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Is  It  fireproof  and  has  It 
qualities  that  would  make  it  suitable  for 
that  use? 

Mr  Driver.  Yes,  sir.  It  has.  We  think  this 
would  be  an  Ideal  use  for  It.  We  have  had 
some  Inquiries  both  In  that  regard  and  also 
In  terms 

Mr  MINSHALL.  I  understand  the  State  ol 
Ohio  has  made  a  formal  bid,  or  at  least  a  bid. 
for  this  hospital. 

Mr    Driver.  That  is  right,  sir.     Vs^e  have 
-communicated  this  interest  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  their  evaluation. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Thank  you  very  much. 

VA    HOSPITAL,    sunmount,    N.Y. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Mr.  Administrator,  I  understand 
the  Sunmount.  N.Y..  hospital  Is  one  of  the 
better  hospitals  which  you  are  closing. 

Mr.  Driver.  Sunmount  is  another  former 
TB  hospital.  Its  maximum  usefulness  was  In 
the  pre-World  War  II  period  before  we  made 
the  advances  in  TB  chemotherapy,  the  same 
situation  as  at  Castle  Point.  We  redesig- 
nated It  as  a  peneral  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  In  1960  and  have  tried  to  operate 
It  that  way  ever  since.  It  Is  located  In  a 
remote  area  in  northern  New  York  State. 
There  Is  a  low  demand  for  beds  from  the 
area  served.  In  fact,  half  of  the  patients  who 
are  hospitalized  In  VA  hospitals  from  the 
service  area  that  the  Sunmount  Hospital  Is 
supposed  to  cover  are  cared  for  in  either 
Syracuse  or  Albany  because  the  Sunmount 
facility  does  not  have  the  ability  to  render 
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the  kind  of  care  they  need.  There  has  been 
no  waiting  list  for  4  years. 

Mr.  EvTNS.  It  Is  a  G.M.  &  S.  hospital.  It 
is  not  a  tuberculosis  hospital  any  more. 

Mr.  Driver.  No.  sir.  The  average  daily 
patient  load  has  dropped  steadily  from  about 
500  in  1950  to  under  350  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  EviNS.  There  is  no  waiting  list? 

Mr.  Driver.  There  is  no  waiting  list  and 
there  has  not  been  for  4  years. 

Mr.  EviNs.  What  is  the  percentage  of  oc- 
cupancy? 

Mr.  Driver.  Eighty  percent.  The  hospital 
was  built  between  1922  and  1924.  The  pa- 
tient care  buildings  are  over  40  years  old. 
It  has  been  maintained  In  good  condition. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Is  It  a  complex  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  it  is.  sir.  For  that  reason, 
architecturally  it  is  not  economical  to  con- 
tinue to  use  It  for  general  medical  care.  The 
maintenance  and  repair  costs  at  Sun- 
mount 

Mr.  EviNS.  Is  it  your  long-range  plan  to 
eliminate  all  hospitals  In  all  small  towns 
and  all  remote  areas  and  concentrate  them 
all  in  the  big  cities? 

Mr.  Driver.  No,  sir.  It  certainly  Is  not.  We 
have  168  hospitals.  We  are  talking  about  11 
here.  We  are  affiliated  with  89  medical 
schools.  There  are  only  a  few  more  of  them 
left  in  the  country,  even  if  we  proposed  to 
locate  all  of  them  In  what  you  might  refer 
to  as  medical  centers.  For  that  reason  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  feel  it  necessary 
to  operate  125.000  beds.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  locate  all  of  these  hospitals  at  medi- 
cal centers. 

VA    HOSPITALS    LOCATED    IN    NEW    YORK 

Mr.  EvrNs.  You  have  discussed  Bath,  Cas- 
tle Point,  and  Sunmount.  How  many  other 
veterans  hospitals  have  you  In  the  State  ot 
New  York? 

Mr.  Drtver.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  we 
have  a  hospital  at  Albany  which  was  con- 
structed in  1951,  1.000  beds,  at  a  cost  of  $10 
million.  We  have  a  hospital  In  Brooklyn 
constructed  in  1950  at  a  cost  of  $18.3  mil- 
lion. We  have  one  at  Buffalo,  N.Y..  con- 
structed In  1949,  1,000  beds,  at  a  cost  of  $18 
million:  Montrose.  N.Y.,  1950,  1,900  beds, 
$25.5  million:  Manhattan,  constructed  and 
opened  in  1954,  1,218  beds,  at  a  cost  of  $21 
million:  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  constructed  In  1950, 
opened  in  1953.  with  a  capacity  of  500  beds, 
at  a  cost  of  SIO  million.  On  Long  Island  we 
have  been  authorized  to  construct  a  new  hos- 
pital. 1.000  beds,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $26 
million,  and  we  are  Just  waiting  to  learn  the 
location  of  the  proposed  new  State  medical 
school. 

Mr.  EviNs.  In  other  words,  you  have  six 
other  major  hospitals  In  New  York  and  one 
planned  for  construction. 

Mr.  Driver.  We  have  another  one  In  the 
Bronx,  opened  in  1922.  1.331  total  beds.  We 
have  one  in  Canadaigua,  N.Y.,  with  a  capacity 
of  1.700  beds,  for  mental  patients;  another 
in  Northport,  N.Y.,  and  another  In  Batavla, 
N.T. 

Mr.  EviNs.  You  have  8.  and  2  planned  for 
construction — 10  hospitals  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Driver.  Without  considering  the  hos- 
pitals that  are  to  be  closed,  since  1950  we 
have  spent  a  total  of  .$116,514,000  construct- 
ing new  hospital  facilities.  We  have  $10.- 
800.000  underway:  and  we  have  projected  In 
terms  of  these  other  costs.  Including  their 
maintenance,  another  345  million  worth  of 
construction  in  New  York  State,  for  a  total 
of  $172,717,000  since   1950. 

Mr.  EviMs.  We  know  your  long-range  plans 
for  other  construction.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  It  is  uneconomic  to  build  other 
facilities  when  you  have  existing  facilities 
which  you  propose  to  abandon. 

Mr.  Drivek.  The  facilities  we  propose  to 
abandon,  Mr.  Evins,  are  of  a  type  architec- 
turally, with  many  buildings,  or  are  of  an 


age  as  to  be  uneconomical  to  operate  for 
general  medical  and  surgical  use. 

VA  hospital,  dwight,  ill. 

Mr.  E\T[ns.  Mr.  Administrator,  we  will  ask 
you  to  tell  us  about  the  hospital  at  Dwight, 
111.  Let  us  take  them  in  order  down  the 
list.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  utilization  of 
the  hospital?  How  old  Is  it?  What  Is  the 
type  of  construction? 

Mr.  Driver.  The  patient-care  biilldings  are 
over  67  years  old.  The  maintenance  and 
repair  costs  are  38  percent  above  the  national 
average.  The  average  daily  patient  load  at 
Dwight  was  running  about  182  In  1964.  Of 
the  19  medical  specialties  required  for  a  full 
range  of  professional  care  In  a  G.M.  &  S. 
hospital,  Dwight  has  3. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Is  it  one  building  or  a  complex 
of  buildings? 

Mr.  Driver.  This  is  one  building. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Is  it  a  G.M.  &  S.? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes.  It  is  a  G.M.  &  S.  hospital 
except  that,  as  I  indicated.  It  has  a  limited 
range  of  facilities  available. 

Mr.  EviN^.  What  is  the  extent  of  your 
waiting  list  I  there? 

Mr.  Drivbr.  None.  We  have  no  waiting 
list.  We  have  within  60  miles,  in  Chicago, 
as  you  know,  three  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical hospitals  with  very  low  waiting  lists. 
So  there  is  no  problem  of  these  patients  being 
cored  for  there.  In  Illinois,  as  In  New  York, 
we  have  been  busy  building  hospitals. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Do  you  propose  to  transfer  all 
of  these  Dwight.  111.,  patients  to  Chicago  or 
to  other  hospitals  within  the  State? 

Mr.  Driver.  Mostly  to  Chicago.  Here 
again  we  will  consider  the  convenience  of 
the  patients  and  try  to  accommodate  their 
preference.    Most  of  them  will  go  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  have  referred  in  each  case 
to  the  high  maintenance  costs  in  comparison 
with  the  national  average.  I  think  you  would 
have  to  say  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
every  other  hospital  that  you  are  not  going 
to  close,  except  those  that  have  been  built 
within  the  last  few  years.     Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  Driver.  By  comparison;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jonas.  When  you  compare  mainte- 
nance costs  In  a  hospital  20  lyears  old  with 
one  built  last  year,  naturally  they  would  be 
higher. 

Mr.  Driver.  That  is  right,  sir.  We  have 
looked  at  the  availability  of  beds  in  the 
country.  We  have  looked  at  the  waiting  lists 
in  the  country.  We  have  looked  at  the  shifts 
in  the  veteran  population  which  we  got  as  a 
result  of  the  1960  census.  Then  we  decided 
that,  since  we  have  been  building  many  new 
hospitals,  we  should  consider  eliminating 
some  from  areas  where  we  have  a  low  de- 
mand. When  we  look  at  an  area  we  pick  out 
the  one  most  likely.  What  you  say  Is  cer- 
tainly true,  but  we  would  consider  that  a 
factor  in  picking  them. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  think  the  criteria  you  have 
listed  are  more  pertinent  than  the  compari- 
son of  maintenance  costs  with  a  brandnew 
hospital. 

Mr.  Driver.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  sir. 

NEED     FOR     A     VA     HOSPIT.\L    IN    PHOENIX.,     ARIZ. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Driver, 
at  what  point  in  time  your  studies  Indicate 
vou  will  need  a  new  hospital  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.? 

Mr.  Driver.  I  can't  tell  you  offhand.  I 
know  Arizona,  California,  and  Florida  are  the 
three  States  that  have  had  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  veteran  population  as  well  as  other 
population  in  the  last  10  years,  and  this 
continues  to  be  projected. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  that 
for  the  record,  if  you  could. 

Mr.  Driver.  I  shall  do  that. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  veterans'  organizations  In 
Arizona  are  becoming  worried  about  the  situ- 
ation in  the  future.     I  certainly  hope  that 


you  will  make  a  study  of  Arizona  veterans' 
needs  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  supplied  follows;) 

"need  for  HOSPITAL  BEDS  IN  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

"VA  is  acutely  aware  of  the  influx  of  vet- 
erans into  Arizona  and  the  shortage  of  beds 
in  Phoenix. 

"In  December  1964,  we  completed  our  study 
covering  projected  veteran  population  on  the 
basis  of  Interstate  migration.  Our  projec- 
tions indicate  that  the  number  of  medical 
and  surgical  beds  we  now  have  In  Arizona  is 
In  line  with  a  nationwide  equitable  distribu- 
tion. The  problem  In  Arizona  Is  one  of  Intra- 
state distribution  and  the  feasibility  of  re- 
locating medical  and  surgical  beds  In  the 
Phoenix  area  where  they  are  most  needed 
Also,  there  Is  a  recognized  need  for  psy- 
chiatric beds  In  Arizona.  , 

"We  still  have  under  study  the  problem 
of  how  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  Arizona  vet- 
erans and  are  not  yet  In  a  position  to  make  a 
firm  recommendation  regarding  construction 
and  location  of  beds  In  the  State." 

VA   HOSPITAL,  DWIGHT,   ILL. 

Mr.  Driver.  In  the  case  of  Dwight,  111.,  Mr. 
EviNS.  we  have  come  closest  to  a  turnover  to 
the  State  of  any  of  these  hospitals.  The 
State  has  asked  for  this  for  a  hospital  for  re- 
tarded children,  and  we  have  Indicated  that 
they  could  have  It.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  an  Ideal  use  for  this  facility. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  FORT  BAYARD,  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Will  you  discuss  the  proposed 
closing  at  Fort  Bayard.  N.  Mex.? 

Mr.  Driver.  That  Is  exactly  the  same  as 
Castle  Point  and  Sunmount.  a  former  TB 
hospital.  We  have  a  greatly  reduced  need. 
About  90  percent  of  the  square  footage  at 
Fort  Bayard  was  constructed  over  40  years 
ago.  Over  half  of  it  is  not  fire  resistant  In 
terms  of  operating  beds,  the  Fort  Bayard 
area  has  5.3  against  the  national  average  of 
2.9.  Of  the  19  medical  specialties  that  I  have 
referred  to.  to  be  found  in  the  Ideal  general 
medical  and  surgical  situation,  this  hospital 
provides  only  one. 

Mr.  Evins.  Is  this  a  complex  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  more  than  one 
building.  It  is  a  typical  TB  situation.  The 
occupancy  rate  was  78.6  percent  during  fiscal 
year  1964.    It  has  no  waiting  list. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Where  do  you  propose  to  treat 
or  accommodate  the  veterans  presently  in 
this  hospital? 

Mr.  Driver.  We  will  move  the  patients  here 
mostly  to  Albuquerque,  where  we  have  a 
larger  hospital.  Some  will  go  into  Texas, 
and  maybe  a  few  would  go  to  Tucson.  .'Vriz. 

Mr.  EviNS.  How  many  miles  way  is  it  to 
the  closest  VA  hospital,  Albuquerque? 

Mr.  Driver.  It  is  252  miles  to  Albuquerque, 
201  to  Tucson.  However,  during  1963  there 
were  1,500  patients  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Bayard,  and  of  the  1,500,  800 
resided  closer  to  the  Army  ho.>?pital  at  El 
Paso,  where  we  have  a  bed  allocation. 

Mr.  EviNS.  You  don't  propose  to  continue 
to  operate  Army  hospitals.  This  is  what  you 
are  getting  away  from. 

Mr.  Driver.  No.  sir:  but  we  propose,  where 
we  can  get  beds  available  in  them,  in  good 
hospitals  such  as  this  one  at  El  Pa.so,  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  facilities.  We  are  using  it 
now,  and  we  could  use  it  to  a  greater  extent. 
The  same  situation  is  trtie  at  Mlnot,  N.  Dak., 
where  we  have  some  beds  and  can  pet  more. 
Of  course,  we  have  been  doing  this  for  years. 

Mr.  EviNs.  You  will  have  one  hospital  in 
New  Mexico,  at  Albuquerque,  after  this  one  is 
closed? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  EviNs.  How  many  bed  vacancies  do  you 
have  there? 

Mr.  Driver.  At  Albuquerque  we  will  acti- 
vate more  beds  when  we  close  this  hospital. 
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We  ha'-e  generally  speaking,  no  bed  vacan- 
cies now 'at  Albuquerque. 

Mr  Evins.  You  have  no  bed  vacancies,  and 
vou  won't  be  able  to  accommodate  them  all. 

Mr  Driver.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr'  Evins.  Will  the  New  Mexico  veteran 
have  to  go  to  Arizona  or  Texas  to  get  hospi- 

'^Mt^'^Driver.  He  will  go  where  It  is  closest 
for  him  He  is  now  leaving  El  Paso  and  trav- 
Pime  over  100  miles  to  get  hospital  care  at 
Port  Bayard.  He  could  Just  as  well  stay  in 
his  own  city  and  get  hospital  care.  This  Is 
for  more  than   half  the   patients   that   are 

tr63.t6Cl 

Mr.  EviNS.  Why  take  the  Army  hospital 
when  you  have  your  own? 

Mr.  Driver.  Because  it  would  be  so  much 
cheaper  to  the  Government. 

Dr  McNiNCH.  It  Is  a  much  finer  hospital, 
too  in  terms  of  the  staff  and  equipment. 

Mr.  EviNS.  I  understand  they  are  very  sat- 
isfied and  pleased  with  It  out  there. 

Mr.  Driver.  We  are  paying  a  premium  for 
the  care,  which  we  feel  is  unnecessary.  We 
can  give  these  patients  care  practically  In 
their  hometown. 

Mr.  Evins.  You  have  no  surplus  beds  at 
the  other  VA  hospital  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Driver.  But  we  are  going  to  activate 
more  beds  at  that  hospital;  50  beds. 

Mr.  Evins.  Won't  this  create  a  condition 
where  those  on  the  present  waiting  list  will 
have  to  wait  longer? 

Mr.  Driver.  No.  sir;  not  with  more  beds 
available.  50  beds.  They  turn  over  about  12 
times  a  year,  which  means  we  can  treat  at 
least  600  patients  in  a  year  with  those  beds 

Mr.  THOMAS.  How  much  waiting  list  do  you 
have  there? 

Mr.  Driver.  We  have  no  waiting  list  at  all 
at  Port  Bayard. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  What  do  you  have  at  Albu- 
querque? 

Mr.  Driver.  For  1964  It  averaged  100  on 
the  waiting  list  at  Albuquerque.  This  would 
be  a  waiting  list  of  less  than  30  days. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  What  will  this  do  to  the  facil- 
ity at  Tucson? 

Mr.  Driver.  We  don't  believe  it  will  do  any- 
thing, really.  The  waiting  list  at  Tucson 
averaged  38  during  fiscal  year  1964  and.  with 
the  turnover,  this  Is  a  very  short  waiting  list. 
The  occupancy  rate  at  Tucson  is  only  76.5 
percent,  ^e  can  easily  run  that  up  to  90  or 
95  percent. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  When  you  make  your  study 
on  Arizona  would  you  please  crank  in  the 
fact  that  you  are  going  to  be  sending  New 
Mexico  veterans  to  the  Tucson  facility? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir;  and,  of  course,  taking 
money  that  is  now  spent  at  Fort  Bayard  at 
a  higher  per  diem  rate  and  making  it  avail- 
able to  Tucson  to  treat  patients  should  also 
be  in  there. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  What  about  the  possibility 
of  using  Fort  Bayard  for  domiclllaries  only? 
Would  that  ease  your  situation? 

Mr.  Driver.  Really,  we  find  a  very  sharp 
decline  in  demand  for  the  domiciliary  type 
of  facility.  The  old  soldiers'  home,  which 
is  what  we  were  talking  about  by  domi- 
ciliary, has  faded  in  terms  of  its  appeal  to 
veterans,  mainly  because  of  changes  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  Evins.  I  have  not  found  any  veteran 
fading  in  their  appeal.  In  their  desire  to  get 
into  veterans'  hospitals. 

Mr.  Driver.  I  ahn  not  talking  about  hospi- 
tals.   I  am  talking  about  domiclllaries. 

Mr.  Evins.  Tliey  try  to  get  In  and  cannot. 
You  always  tell  them  you  have  a  long  wait- 
ing list. 

Mr.  Driver.  If  we  look  at  the  national  pic- 
ture instead  of  looking  at  it  locally,  we  find 
this  is  really  a  very  small  waiting  list.  If 
the  beds  were  where  the  demand  was  in 
every  case,  we  would  have  no  waiting  list. 
Mr.  Evins.  There  Is  demand  pretty  much 
all  over. 


Mr.  Driver.  No,  sir;  there  isn't.  As  I  indi- 
cated. In  these  hospitals  there  is  a  75  or  80 
percent  occupancy  and  continued  decline  In 
the  number  of  beds  operating. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SERVICE-CONNECTED  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Evins,  you  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator have  covered  the  subject  like  a 
blanket.  There  is  Just  one  additional  little 
piece  of  Information  that  might  be  of  inter- 
est to  everybody.  In  Fort  Bayard  and  the 
other  hospitals  you  have  mentioned,  what 
percentage  of  the  occupants  are  service 
connected? 

Mr.  Driver.  We  are  talking  about  general 
medical  and  surgical  patients,  and  It  Is  10 
or  less  percent  service  connected,  90  percent 
or  more  nonservlce  connected. 

Mr.  Thomas.  What  does  It  cost  per  bed 
per  day  at  Fort  Bayard  now,  which  Is  90  per- 
cent nonservlce  connected? 

Mr.  Driver.  $32.09,  compared  to  Albu- 
querque's $26.67. 

HOSPITALIZATION   FOR   NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABILITIES 

Mr.  RHODES.  Is  your  waiting  list  at  Albu- 
querque made  up  completely  of  nonservlce 
connected? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes.     It  Is  at  every  hospital. 

Mr.  Jonas.  Apropos  the  comment  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  I  think  It  very  pertinent  to  have 
those  facts,  but  the  VA  program  we  are  now 
discussing  Is  not  aimed  at  reducing  that  per- 
centage at  all.  They  are  proposing  building 
even  more  hospitals  to  take  care  of  even 
more  non-service-connected  people. 

Mr.  Driver.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Jonas.  So,  this  program  would  not  al- 
leviate that  or  reduce  the  nonservlce  con- 
nected. 

Mr.  Thomas.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Driver.  It  will  move  them  in  each  case 
into  a  hopsltal  where  the  per  diem  cost  rate 
Is  lower  than  It  is  where  they  are  now. 


reasons  for  closing  hospitals 
Mr.  Jonas.  While  I  have  Interrupted  may 
I  ask  another  question  which  may  npt  be 
pertinent  at  this  point.  In  proposing  to  close 
these  hospitals  you  speak  of  doing  It  only 
because  they  are  not  efficient  or  because  they 
are  out  of  date  or  because  of  high  mainte- 
nance costs  or  because  they  are  unsuitable, 
being  less  than  fireproof.  If  they  are  unsuit- 
able and  Inefficient  for  you,  how  can  the 
States  operate  them?  They  always  come 
down  here  and  tell  us  they  haven't  any  money 
and  they  have  to  rely  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  all  of  these  services.  Where 
are  they  going  to  get  the  money  to  take  over 
these  Inefficient,  wornout  firetraps  and  dilap- 
idated buildings  and  maintain  them?     Are 

they  not  going 

Mr.  Evins.  He  didn't  say  they  were  firetraps 
or  worn  out.  He  Just  used  the  word  "Ineffi- 
cient." 

Mr.  Driver.  Many  of  them  are  not  of  fire- 
resistant  construction. 

Mr.  Jonas.  I  heard  the  word  "flretrap"  used 
by  some  people. 

Mr.  Drivfr.  If  you  have  a  person  in  a  bed 
receiving  medical  care  and  he  can't  move 
himself,  if  you  look  around  and  there  is  a 
fire.  I  would  feel  I  was  in  a  firetrap,  too. 

Mr.  Jonas.  How  about  these  retarded  chil- 
dren? Are  you  going  to  put  them  in  fire- 
traps? 

Mr.  Driver.  In  the  case  of  Dwight  we  do 
not  have  this  situation.  It  Is  of  masonry 
construction. 

Mr.  Jonas.  You  don't  want  to  put  school- 
children m  them  If  they  are  unsuitable  for 
occupancy. 

Mr.  Thomas.  If  the  States  take  them  over 
they  certainly  will  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
moiiey  on  these  properties,  but  Isn't  the 
answer  that  it  Is  far  cheaper.  What  percent- 
age on  the  dollar,  I  don't  know.  Even  with 
the  maintenance  and  operation  costs  here 


as  high  as  they  are.  would  they  not  save  50 
or  60  percent  of  the  total  bill? 

Mr.  Driver.  They  have  two  problems  that 
this  points  up.  Mr.  Jonas.  They  want  a  fa- 
cility where  that  is  located  usually.  It  Is 
suitable  for  them  there.  For  us,  we  don't 
want  that  facility. 

Mr.  Thomas.  The  point  Mr.  Jonas  Is  rais- 
ing is  not  so  much  the  suitability  but  the 
overhead  cost  of  passing  It  on  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Driver.  But  It  Is  cheaper  than  It  would 
be  for  them  to  start  from  scratch  and  build 
a  new  facility. 

VA   hospital,    GRAND   JUNCTION,   COLO. 

Mr.  Evins.  Let  us  discuss  the  condition  of 
the  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  hospital,  which 
you  propose  to  close.  How  old  Is  this  hos- 
pital, and  what  Is  the  extent  of  its  occu- 
pancy? 

Mr.  Driver.  This  hospital  is  15  or  16  years 

old. 

Mr.  Evins.  It  Is  15  years  old?  How  much 
did  It  cost? 

Mr.  Ashbridge.  I  don't  have  that.  I  will 
supply  It. 

Mr.  Monk.  About  $5  million? 
Mr.  Driver.  About  $5  million.  It  Is  In  a 
very  low  density  veterans  population  area. 
Mr.  Evins.  That  is  a  mighty  quick  re- 
versal of  VA  opinion.  Five  years  ago  you 
wanted  to  spend  $5  million  to  build  It.  and 
now  you  say  it  Is  Inefficient. 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes.  sir.     It  has  an  occupancy 

rate  of  75  percent.    The  per  diem  cost  is 

$34.07  against  the  national  average  of  $29.43. 

Mr.  Evins.  How  much  waiting  list  do  you 

have  there? 

Mr.  Driver.  None. 

Mr.  Evins.  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  fa- 
cility where  veterans  could  be  serviced? 
Mr.  Driver.  It  Is  250  miles  to  Denver. 
Mr.  JoNAS.  Across  the  divide  on  the  west- 
em  side. 

Mr  Evins.  It  is  258  miles  to  the  closest 
one  at  Denver  and  270  miles  to  Fort  Lyon, 
Colo.  ^  „ 

Mr.  Driver.  But  Salt  Lake  City  and  Den- 
ver are  the  places  we  would  use.  Denver  is 
258,  and  Salt  Lake  City  Is  290. 

Mr.  Evins.  I  should  now  like  to  read  into 
the  record  a  statement  by  Senator  Allott, 
of  Colorado.     He  said: 

"All  the  computers  in  the  world  cannot 
show  the  heartaches  and  the  trouble  that 
taking  one  veterans  facility  from  Grand 
Junction  would  cause.  It  would  mean  a  7- 
or  8-hour  drive  over  two  high  mountain 
passes  of  12,000  feet  to  go  to  Denver,  an 
equivalent  drive  to  Salt  Lake  City,  or  an  even 
longer  drive  to  Albuquerque.  We  are  emas- 
culating the  veterans  service  at  the  very  level 
where  It  Is  meant  to  be  effective." 

Mr  Driver.  It  has  7  of  the  19  essential 
services.  So.  the  very  sickest  patients  who 
need  the  more  complicated  care  would  get 
them  at  Denver  or  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr  Evins.  Are  any  complaining  about  the 
service  you  are  giving  at  Grand  Junction? 
Mr  Driver.  We  don't  have  any  complaints, 
generally  speaking,  at  any  hospital.  We 
certainly  don't  think  they  would  be  com- 
plaining if  they  were  %t  a  place  where  they 
would  get  better  care  In  terms  of  more  fa- 
cilities available. 

Mr.  Evins.  How  many  hospitals  do  you 
have  In  Colorado  besides  this  one? 

Mr  Driver.  The  one  at  Denver  Is  the  only 
other  one.  sir.  In  addition  to  the  one  at  Fort 
Lyon. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  What  Is  the  occupancy  ratio 
at  Grand  Junction? 

Mr.  Driver.  It  Is  75.9  for  fiscal  year  1964 
of  the  145  beds  In  operation.  At  Denver  It 
Is  84.1  for  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  How  many  beds  do  you  have 
at  Grand  Junction? 

Mr  Driver.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
The  average  occupancy  rate  Is  75.9  percent. 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  What  is  your  waiting  list  at 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Driver.  The  waiting  list  per  100  beds 
at  Denver  is  2.6.  and  at  Grand  Junction  it  Is 
6.9,  against  a  national  average  of  11.8.  All 
of  these  are  the  fiscal  year   1964  averages. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  You  have  a  waiting  list  at 
Grand  Junction? 

Mr.  Driver.  6.9  per  100  operating  beds  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  What  about  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Driver.  At  Salt  Lake  City  we  had  6.2; 
or  an  average  of  36  people  on  the  waiting  list 
at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Administrator.  I  cannot 
help  but  figree  with  Senator  Allott  on  this 
particular  hospital.  Grand  Junction  Is  In 
an  isolated  area.  It  is  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  order  to  get  to 
Denver  you  have  to  go  over  some  high  moun- 
tains. In  order  to  get  to  Salt  Lake  City  you 
have  To  go  over  some  other  high  mountains. 
It  seems  to  me  If  there  is  any  justification 
for  maintaining  a  hospital  in  an  isolated 
area,  you  have  made  a  case  for  maintaining 
this  one. 

Mr.  Driver.  I  should  like  to  point  out.  as  I 
have  indicated,  that  of  the  19  essential  serv- 
ices, it  has  7.  The  very  sickest  patients  have 
to  go  to  Denver  or  Salt  Lake.  We  feel  that 
we  are  paying  a  premium  for  patient  care 
with  what  in  effect  frrm  the  figures  I  have 
just  read  indicates  an  overage  of  beds  in  that 
area.  Therefore,  it  is  not  justified  unless 
you  are  willing  to  maintain  such  facilities 
wherever  there  are  veterans. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
Is  that  you  should  look  at  a  relief  map  as 
well  as  a  scale  map,  because  the  terrain  here 
Is  a  factor  which  really  should  be  taken  Into 
considers. tion.  Do  you  have  in  mind  setting 
up  an  air  ambulance  service  for  this  isolated 
area? 

Mr.  DsrvER.  There  Is  air  ambulance  service 
available  there  now.  For  example,  the  serv- 
ice-connected patients  that  require  the  more 
severe  type  treatment  have  to  be  air  evacu- 
ated to  Salt  Lake  or  Denver. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Do  you  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  DRtvra.  We  wouldn't  for  a  non-servlce- 
connected  patient  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
transportation. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  But  you  do  pay  for  a  service- 
connected  veteran? 

Mr.  Drh-er.  We  can.  Whether  he  needs  air 
evacuation  or  whether  he  could  go  by  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  transportation  is  a  matter  for 
judgment  at  the  time  you  look  at  the  pa- 
tient. Air  evacuation,  for  example,  is  not 
good  for  some  kinds  of  patients,  as  you  all 
appreciate. 

Dr  McN'i.NciK  It  is  being  used  Increasingly 
in  the  West,  and  at  not  great  e.xpense.  In 
many  instances  it  Is  cheaper  than  other  forms 
of  transportation. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Going  over  those  passes  would 
not  be  verr  good  for  the  patient  if  air  evacu- 
ation would  hurt  him. 

Mr.  Driver.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Some  of  those  passes  go  ud  to 
10.000  feet. 

Mr.  Driver.  I  believe  they  are  developing  a 
road  through  so  you  can  go  through  a  tunnel 
Instead  of  going  over  those  passes  Into  Den- 
ver. 

Mr.  Mimshall.  How  many  patients  do  you 
air  evacuate  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Driver.  This  would  be  an  Infinitesi- 
mal amount,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  You  pay  for  this  on  a  char- 
ter flight  basis,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Driver.  It  would  be  paid  like  ambu- 
lance service. 

Mr.  Mhjshall.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

VA  HOSPrrAL,  LINCOLN,   NCBR. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Mr.  Administrator,  what  Is 
planned  with  respect  to  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.. 
hospital?    How  old  is  this  hospital?    What  Is 


the  extent  of  Its  occupancy?     Why  do  you 
propose  to  cloce  It? 

Mr.  Driver.  It  was  built  In  1930  as  a  TB 
hospital.  In  the  Lincoln  area  there  are  6 
operating  beds  per  1,000  veterans  as  against 
2.9  nationally.  It  is  not  fully  utilized.  Thirty 
beds  are  out  of  use.  A  further  reduction  In 
patient  load  of  14  more,  making  44.  Is  now 
estimated.  The  occupancy  rate  has  declined 
from  87  percent  in  fiscal  year  1962  to  77.8 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1964.  It  has  practically 
no  waiting  list.  There  were  2  on  the  waiting 
list  per  100  beds  during  fiscal  year  1964.  It 
is  50  or  60  miles  from  another  general  medical 
and  surgical  hospital  at  Omaha  with  ade- 
quate capacity  to  care  for  the  additional  pa- 
tient load  at  Lincoln.  In  view  of  the  modern- 
ization costs  required  if  we  are  to  bring  Lin- 
coln up  to  date,  we  feel  it  is  better  to  abandon 
it  and  to  increase  the  occupancy  rate  at 
Omaha.  We  will  also  use  the  Grand  Island 
VA  Hospital  to  take  patients.  Its  occupancy 
rate  is  77.6.  The  occupancy  rate  at  Omaha  is 
88.3  percent. 

VA  hospital,   grand  junction,  COLO. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  about  the  hospital  at 
Grand  Junction.  This  hospital  has  been  in 
operation  only  15  years.  It  was  constiucted 
at  a  cost  of  some  $5  million.  You  say  the 
reason  you  are  abandoning  it  is  the  low  popu- 
lation jdensity  out  there.  Why  was  it  ever 
built  in  the  first  place  if  your  reasons  are 
valid? 

Mr.  Driver.  It  should  not  have  been,  sir.  In 
my  opinion.  There  was  never  any  Justifica- 
tion for  this  hospital. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  What  does  It  cost  per  patient 
there? 

Mr.  Driver.  $34.07  against  the  national 
average  of  $29.43. 

Mr.  EviNs.  I  did  not  understand  what  you 
said  about  the  density  or  the  percent.nge  of 
people  as  against  some  other  concentrated 
area,  Mr.  Administrator.  When  a  man  is 
called  on  to  fight  for  his  country  they  do 
not  ask  how  many  are  living  in  New  York 
cr  in  the  rural  areas,  do  they? 

Mr.  Driver.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Evi.Ms  You  do  not  calculate  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Driver.  We  have  125,000  beds  available 
to  us  and,  in  trying  to  place  them  w'aere  they 
will  serve  the  greatest  patient  load,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  they  should  go  in  high- 
density  areas. 

VA    HOSPITAL,    M'KINNEY,    TEX. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Tell  us  about  McKinney,  Tex. 

Mr.  Driver.  McKinney  was  formerly  an 
Army  hospital  built  in  1943  and  acquired  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  1946.  It  Is 
of  cantonment-type  construction.  At  the 
time  the  Dallas  Ho.spital  was  approved  for 
construction.  McKinney  was  approved  for 
abandonment.  The  life  expectancy  was  15 
ye.\rs  when  It  was  constructed  and  now  it  Is 
many  years  over  that.  None  of  the  build- 
ings are  fire  resistant.  We  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  maintenance  and  repair. 
It  runs  about  15  percent  higher  than  the 
national  average. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Do  you  have  a  hospital  at  Bon- 
ham,  Tex.,  nearby  in  the  same  county? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes.  sir;  and  at  Dallas,  which 
is  about  35  miles. 

The  McKinney  per  diem  rate  is  $28.29 
against  Dallas'  rate  of  $25.88.  It  is  not  high 
comp-ored  to  Grand  Junction. 

Mr.  Thomas.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
briefly,  one  of  my  veteran  friends  called  me 
long  distance  and  gave  me  a  little  treatment. 
He  said  it  was  a  shame  to  tear  down  the 
hospital  at  McKinney.  I  asked  If  he  had 
ever  been  there,  and  he  had  not.  but  of 
course  he  knew  all  about  It.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  said  they  needed  it  so  badly  there, 
the  veterans"  hospital  In  Dallas  was  sleeping 


veterans  on  the  floor  of  the  Dallas  Hosoltai 
Is  that  true?  *^     ' 

Mr.  Driver.  That  Is  false,  sir.  This  Is  not 
happening.  We  have  no  way  of  explaining 
this.  Of  course,  many  people  are  saying 
many  things  that  mean  nothing  at  this  time 

Mr.  Thom.^s.  I  knew  it  was  not  true. 

Mr.  EviNs.  This  is  one  of  the  examples  ol 
the  cantonment  Army  barracks-type  facility 
being  replaced  with  other  hospitals.  This 
has  been  done  over  the  years  and  it  is  con- 
tinuing to  be  done  by  you? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  EviNs.  This  is  one  of  the  examples  of  a 
wornout  flretrap  building. 

Mr.  Driver.  Which  has  already  been  re- 
placed,  in  effect,  and  we  did  not  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  EviNs.  What  is  the  maintenance  cost 
of  the'  McKinney,  Tex.,  facility? 

Mr.  Driver.  We  have  spent  $2  million  since        ' 
1947. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Is  that  the  national  rate, 
medium,  lower,  or  what? 

Mr.  Driver.  The  maintenance  and  repair 
cost  per  100  ADPL  for  fiscal  year  1964  was 
50  percent  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Mr.  EviNs.  It  is  95  percent  occupied.  They 
must  like  to  utilize  it. 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  EviNs.  How  much  of  a  waiting  list  do 
you  have  there? 

Mr.  Driver.  We  had  an  average  of  47  on  the 
waiting  list  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Would  you  be  able  to  accom- 
modate all  of  these  veterans? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  accommodate 
them  at  Dallas,  Shreveport,  Oklahoma  City, 
Houston.  Amarillo.  Big  Springs. 

VA  HOSPITAL,  MILES  CITY,  MONT. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Let's  talk  about  the  facility  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  which  we  have  heard  a 
lot  about. 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.   EviNs.  How   old   Is   this   hospital? 

-Mr.  Driver.  Fifteen  years. 

Mr.  EviNS.  What  type  hospital  is  it? 

Mr.  Driver.  It  is  a  100-bed  general  medi- 
cal and  service  ho.spital. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Is  it  permanent  brick-type  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  Driver.  It  is  permanent  brick-type 
construction. 

Mr.  EviNS.  How  much  did  it  cost  original- 
ly? 

Mr.  Monk.  Over  $5  million;  $55,000  a  bed, 
the  highest  price  ever  built. 

Mr.  EviNs.  You  built  a  nice  one  and  a 
good  one.    Now  why  abandon  It? 

Mr.  Driver.  It  is  in  a  remote  area  with  a 
small  number  of  physicians  available,  and 
professional  services.  We  have  the  capacity 
to  take  care  of  patients  at  Fort  Harrison 
where  we  have  built  a  new  hospital  build- 
ing and  are  activating  20  more  beds  and 
at  Minot.  N.  Dak.;  75  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  hospital  December  31.  1964, 
came  to  Miles  City  from  farther  than  a  hun- 
dred miles.  More  of  them  come  from  Yel- 
lowstone County  where  Billings  is  located 
than  from  any  other  coimty.  This  Is  on  the 
way  In  toward  Fort  Harrison.  So  with  a 
little  additional  travel,  they  can  go  to  Fort 
Harrison  or  on  the  other  side  of  Miles  City, 
to  Minot.  The  patients  who  will  have  to 
travel  as  much  as  350  miles  to  Fort  Har- 
rison  

Mr.  EviNS.  Does  not  the  snme  situation 
apply  at  Miles  City  as  Grand  Junction? 

Mr.  Driver.  The  distance? 

Mr.  EviNS.  It  might  not  be  good  for  the 
health  of  the  veteran  to  have  to  be  trans- 
ported in  the  cold  weather  across  the  moun- 
tain passes. 

Mr.  Driver.  Here  again,  as  I  Indicated  be- 
fore, the  patients  who  are  the  sickest  have 
to  go  there  anyway. 

Mr.  EviNS.  This  artlc  e  says   (reading) : 
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"Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
onMilv  denounced  the  VA  plan,  declaring 
?he  economy  should  be  achieved  by  cutting 
ffisteful  Government  practices,  which  he 
said  ran  into  millions  of  dollars,  and  not  at 
the  expense  of  veterans. 

■Bitterly  protesting  the  closing  of  the  Miles 
ritv  Mont..  VA  hospital,  he  said,  'I  received 
amiouncement  of  the  closing  V/2  hours  before 
ft  became  generally  known.  This  in  the 
name  of  economy?  Whose  economy?  Not 
thTveterans  of  the  region.  Not  their  fami- 
lies who  will  have  to  travel  great  additional 
distances  to  visit  the  patients.  It  is  an  old 
story  Wlien  we  are  in  an  emergency,  noth- 
ine  is  too  good  for  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  Nation's 
safety  and  benefit.  When  the  emergency  is 
over,  we  forget  the  promises.*  " 

Mr  Driver.  We  built  a  new  hospital  bulld- 
me  and  modernized  an  existing  building  at 
Fort  Harrison  to  make  sure  there  was  bet- 
ter medicine  in  Montana.  We  have  bed  occu- 
pancy availability  at  other  hospitals.  As  I 
indicated,  with  75  percent  of  the  patients 
now  tra\ cling  over  a  hundred  miles  and  25 
percent  of  the  patients  now  traveling  over 
200  miles,  distance  is  a  factor  which  is  being 
coped  with. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Senator  Mansfield  says  the  VA 
Is  using  computers  and  steadily  pulling  Gov- 
ernment services  and  Installations  out  of 
sparsely  populated  States. 

Mr.  Driver.  We  are  certainly  looking  at 
costs  and  doing  our  best  to  make  sure  we 
get  every  drop  of  available  care  out  of  the 
available  funds  and  number  of  beds  that  we 
have,  and  we  just  feel  that  putting  money 
here  where  we  can  save  a  million  dollars  a 

year 

Mr.  EviNS.  On  what  side  of  the  ledger  do 
you  put  the  declining  property  values  in  the 
economy  of  the  area?  Where  should  this  loss 
be  computed? 

Mr.  Driver.  Tlie  per  diem  cost  at  Miles 
City  per  patient  is  $32.27,  and  we  think  we 
could  do  better  than  that  and  still  take  care 
of  these  patients. 

VA    HOSPITAL,    RUTLAND    HEIGHTS,    MASS. 

Mr.  EviNs.  What  about  Rutland  Heights, 
Mass.? 

Mr.  Driver.  Rutland  Heights,  Mass.,  Is  a 
fomier  TB  hospital  that  was  built  In  1922. 
It  presents  severe  maintenance  problems  and 
would  need  a  massive  construction  program 
to  be  made  functionally  modern.  Patients 
are  dispersed  in  three  buildings,  with  majaj;^ 
clinical  activity  in  the  fourth  building,  which 
means  a  great  expenditure  of  time  moving 
patients  around  this  complex.  The  build- 
ings are  all  more  than  40  years  old.  There 
is  no  waiting  list  for  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  EviNs.  It  Is  a  permanent-type  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EviNs.  It  Is  40  years  old? 

Mr.  Driver.  Over  40  years  old;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EviNs.  How  much  of  a  waiting  list? 

Mr.  Driver.  None. 

Mr.  EviNs.  How  far  away  is  it  to  the  near- 
est facility? 

Mr.  Driver.  About  50  miles  to  Boston. 
There  are  eight  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  within  a  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  EviNs.  Eight  within  a  hundred  miles? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes. 

Mr.  EviNs.  You  have  the  capacity  and  can 
take  care  of  tlie  veterans? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  Indeed,  sir. 

CLOSI^TG    OF   DOMICILIARIES 

Mr.  EviNs.  This  completes  the  list  of  the  11 
hospitals  for  closing.  In  addition,  you  pro- 
pose that  four  domiciliaries  be  closed — Bath, 
NY.;  Clinton,  Iowa;  Thomasville,  Ga.;  and 
White  City,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Tell  us  about  your  plans  with 
respect  to  those. 


Mr.  Drivfk.  The  domiciliary  program  over 
the  past  years,  since  it  was  started  In  the 
19th  century,  has  undergone  a  terrific 
change.  Physicians,  sociologists,  and  psy- 
chiatrists believe  we  should  take  a  different 
tack  in  treating  domiciliary  members.  They 
think  more  effort  should  be  made  at  mov- 
ing them  out  of  the  domiciliary,  trying  to 
get  them  back  into  society  or,  in  many  cases, 
that  these  members  need  nursing  home  care. 
When  we  look  at  this  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  raised  the  basic 
monthly  pension  rate  to  a  hundred  dollars, 
we  have  the  typical  domiciliary  member 
drawing  pension.  In  three  locations — at 
White  City,  Thomasville,  and  Clinton — he  is 
housed  in  a  very  Isolated  area,  with  little 
effort  being  made  to  move  him  back  into  the 
community.  We  think  that  we  can  screen 
these  patients  and  get  a  large  number  of 
them  out  of  the  facilities  and  back  into 
either  a  useful  or  more  normal  life. 

VA    domiciliary,    THOMASVILLE,    GA. 

Thomasville,  the  one  in  Georgia,  has  180 
1 -story  buildings  of  temporary  construction, 
and  an  original  Ufe  expectancy  of  15  years, 
not  fire  resistant.  The  physical  plant  is  one 
on  which  we  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  main- 
tenance. It  Is  not  falling  down  but  it  is 
costing  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  be- 
tween $200,000  and  $300,000  a  year  to  main- 
tain. We  just  think  we  can  transfer  these 
domiciliary  members  to  Florida,  to  Blloxl, 
Miss.,  to  Dublin,  Ga.,  and  Mountain  Home, 
Tenn.,  and  do  away  with  this  particular  one. 
Mr.  EviNS.  In  this  connection,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
highest  medical  cost  per  bed  is  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  lowest  cost  is  at  Moun- 
tain Home,  Tenn.  It  is  already  filled  up  and 
has  a  long  waiting  list. 

Mr.  Driver.  Mountain  Home,  Tenn.,  that 
we  are  talking  about,  is  a  domiciliary. 

Mr.  EviNS.  If  they  bring  them  In  from 
Georgia,  the  local  ones  will  have  a  longer 
waiting  list. 

Mr.  Driver.  There  is  no  waiting  list  at  the 
hospital. 

Mr.  EviNS.  If  the  hospital  is  filled,  is  it  not 
commonsense  and  reasonable  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  others  to  get  In? 

Mr.  Driver.  We  are  talking  about  the  dom- 
iciliaries, not  the  hospital. 

Mr.  EviNS.  I  am  talking  about  when  you 
close  Thomasville,  Ga.,  and  transfer  the  pa- 
tients to  Mountain  Home. 

Mr.  Driver.  These  are  domiciliary  mem- 
bers, like  in  the  old  soldiers'  home,  and  not 
in  hospitals. 

Mr.  EviNS.  You  have  some  old  soldiers 
facilities  at  Mountain  Home? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir;  domiciliary  facilities, 
that  is  right.  We  have  1,770  beds,  with  1,600 
average  daily  member  load.  So  we  have  beds 
to  spare.  Of  course,  when  we  close  Thomas- 
ville and  Clinton  and  White  City  and  Bath, 
we  will  use  the  money  being  spent  there  to 
support  additional  care  for  members  at  these 
other  domiciliaries  which  are  more  suitable. 

VA  DOMICILIARY,  MOUNTAIN  HOME,  TENN. 

Mr.  EviNs.  This  letter  has  just  come  to  my 
attention  from  the  director  of  the  division 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  he  says  that — 

"The  domiciliary  at  Mountain  Home  has 
a  cap.acity  of  1.771  beds.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  427  vacant  beds,  33  beds  on  reserve 
for  patients  who  are  absent  with  leave,  etc."' 

When  others  are  transferred  to  this  facility 
there  will  be  no  vacant  beds  to  accommodate 
the  veterans  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Driver.  There  is  100  percent  turnover 
In  these  things  every  year,  Mr.  Evins.  The 
question  of  being  on  the  waiting  list  in  rela- 
tively simple. 

Mr.  EviNs.  They  say  there  are  16  on  the 
waiting  list  at  Kennedy,  70  at  Nashville,  and 
106  on  the  waiting  list  at  Mountain  Home. 


Mr.  Driver.  Those  are  hospitals  except  for 
Mountain  Home. 

Mr.  EVINS.  We  will  place  this  letter  in  the 
record  and  give  you  an  opportunity  to  answer 
It. 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir. 
(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 
State  op  Tennessee 
DIVISION  OF  Veterans'   Affairs, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Evins, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Joe:  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  consid- 
ering the  budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  particular  reference  to  hospitals  and 
domiciliaries.  We  In  Tennessee  are  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  proposal  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  close  a  number  of 
hospitals  and  domiciliaries.  We  give  you  be- 
low a  brief  breakdown  on  the  present  hos- 
pital situation  In  Tennessee: 
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1  These  are  rcserve<l  for  patients  on  leave,  trial  visit, 
etc. 

Domiciliary 
Tlie  domiciliary  at  Mountain  Home  has  a 
capacity  of  1.771  beds.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  427  vacant  beds,  33  beds  on  reserve 
for  patients  who  are  absent  with  leave,  etc.. 
and  a  waiting  list  of  99. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  order  was  released  closing  domicili- 
aries including  the  domiciliary  at  Thomas- 
ville Ga.,  that  orders  were  issued  which  pro- 
hibits the  admission  of  non-service-con- 
nected cases  at  Mountain  Home.  Thus,  you 
can  see  from  the  above  information  that  al- 
though there  are  427  vacant  beds,  we  have  a 
waiting  list  of  99. 

The  inconsistency  of  orders  prohibiting  the 
admission  of  non-service-connected  cases  at 
Mountain  Home  Is  brought  out  by  the  fact 
that  although  Thomasville,  Ga.,  is  one  of  the 
domiciliaries  which  has  been  designated  to 
be  closed,  they  are  permitted  to  admit  all 
eligible  veterans  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  he  Is  service  connected  or  nonservice 
connected.  This  is  causing  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  veterans  served  by  the  Mountain 
Home  domiciliary,  and  there  would  be  a  much 
larger  waiting  list  than  the  99  reported  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  instructions  have 
been  issued  to  the  veterans'  organizations, 
Veterans'  Administration  officials,  other  in- 
stallations, and  county  service  officers  that 
nonservice-connected  cases  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted and,  therefore,  many  applications 
would  have  been  filed  than  the  records 
Indicate. 

It  is  obvious  that  If  the  order  closing  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  and  domicil- 
iaries is  carried  out  that  not  only  the  vet- 
erans in  the  States  where  the  hospitals  and 
domiciliaries  are  closed  are  going  to  lose  but 
veterans  in  other  States,  including  Tennes- 
see, will  not  be  able  to  secure  hospital  and 
domicillarv  care  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
jleople. 

<  trust  that  as  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  you  will  be  able  to  see  that 
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sufficient  funds  are  made  available  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  operate  at  least 
one  regional  office  in  every  State  and  a  total 
bed  capacity  of  at  least  125,000  beds  plus  the 
4.000  nursing  care  beds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  88-450.  It  is  our  honest  opinion 
that  the  31  installations  designated  to  be 
closed  should  remain  open  and  if  legislation 
Is  required,  this  should  be  accomplished  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

Your  continued  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
veterans  of  Tennessee  will  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Joe  p.  Hudcens. 

Director. 

(Non:. — The  response  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  the  foregoing  letter  follows: ) 

"DOMICILIARY   BEDS  AND  ADMISSIONS 

"At  the  time  in  January  the  closing  order 
was  first  Issued,  admission  of  all  non-service- 
connected  veterans  to  all  domiclllarles  was 
suspended  In  order  that  an  accumulation  of 
vacant  beds  would  be  attained  In  those  not 
scheduled  to  be  closed  to  provide  beds  for  the 
members  remaining  In  the  four  domiclllarles 
scheduled  for  closing  at  the  time  that  they 
were  finally  closed.  In  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  88-92  all  action  to  close  the  11  hos- 
pitals and  4  domiclllarles  was  suspended  and 
Is  being  suspended  until  the  terminal  date  of 
Public  Law  88-92  which  Is  May  1.  1965.  This 
action  Included  reinstating  the  usual  policy 
of  admission  of  members  to  the  four  domicll- 
larles selected  for  closing. 

"However,  previous  instructions  to  the  14 
remaining  domiclllarles  continued  in  effect  In 
order  that  these  domiclllarles  could  receive 
the  residual  members  from  the  4  selected  for 
closure  if  the  course  of  events  permitted  their 
closure.  Admission  of  service-connected  vet- 
erans to  all  18  domiclllarles  has  continued  to 
be  authorized  throughout  the  entire  time 
period." 

SAVINGS  FROM  CLOSINGS 

Mr.  EviNS.  Mr.  Administrator,  overall,  how 
much  do  you  propose  to  save  by  these  11 
veterans  hospitals  and  4  domiclllarles  being 
closed? 

Mr.  Driver.  $23,500,000.  That  Includes  the 
17  regional  offices,  too. 

Mr.  EviNs.  We  are  talking  about  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  Driver.  $20,500,000. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Do  you  not  think  we  could  find 
$20.5  million  in  economies  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Driver.  If  we  could,  we  could  find  bet- 
ter ways  to  spend  It  than  keeping  these  places 
open.  sir.  We  Just  feel  this  is  not  the  way  to 
spend  money,  even  If  It  Is  available.  We  could 
treat  more  patients  cheaper  In  other  facilities. 

AHTTCLES   FROM   AMERICAN    LEGION   PTJBLICATION 

Mr.  EviNs.  Without  objection.  I  am  going 
to  place  the  article  from  the  News  of  the 
American  Legion  In  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  article  referred  to  follows:) 

"  [  News  of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
Affairs.  March   1965] 

"VA    ORDER    SHCTS    31     FACILITIES;     PLAN    DRAWS 
FIRE    FROM    LEGION 

"National  Commander  Johnson  calls  for 
'total  mobilization'  against  closing  of  11 
hospitals.  4  domiclllarles.  and  16  offices; 
angry  Congressmen  set  hearings;  heavy  anti- 
closure  mall  reaching  Washington.  DC. 

"The  Veterans  Administration  announce- 
ment of  January  13  in  Washington,  D.C..  that 
it  would  close  11  hospitals.  4  domiclUary 
homes  and  16  regional  offices  in  23  States  by 
June  30.  1965  (and  some  even  by  April  1). 
met  sharp  reaction  and  strong  protest  by 
the  American  Legion  on  national  and  local 
levels  and  brought  promises  of  action  by 
Congress. 

"At  a  press  conference  the  next  day.  Na- 
tional Commander  Donald  E.  Johnson,  In 
answer  to  this  massive  cutback  In  VA  facili- 
ties and  services,  characterized  the  proposal 


as  one  'which  produces  small  savings  at  the 
expense  of  a  great  sacrifice  to  our  veterans' 
and  retorted  that  'these  actions  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  were  executed,  reflect  a  gross  dis- 
regard of  the  needs  of  our  sick  and  disabled 
and  are  In  direct  conflict  with  the  annoiuiced 
alms  of  the  administration  to  improve  tlve 
lot  of  needy  citizens.' 

"The  VA  has  estimated  It  would  save  $23.5 
million  In  the  fiscal  year  1966  by  the  pro- 
posed cutback. 

"Commander  Johnson  declared  that  'Even 
If  the  estimated  savings  are  fully  realized — 
and  this  is  highly  questionable,  because  some 
governmental  agency  will  be  called  upon  to 
care  for  these  people — there  Is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  to  be 
Imposed." 

"Said  Commander  Johnson.  'It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration can  participate  in  any  war  against 
poverty  or  in  the  establishment  of  an  im- 
proved society  when  it  closes  hospitals  and 
domiclllarles.' 

"Psurt  of  the  scope  of  the  cutback  Is  noted 
in  the  list  of  VA  hospitals  scheduled  for  clos- 
ing'at:  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Castle  Point,  NY.; 
Sunmount.  N.Y.;  VA  Center,  Bath,  N.Y.; 
Rutland  Heights.  Mass.;  Dwight.  111.;  Miles 
City.  Mont.;  McKlnney,  Tex.;  BrecksvlUe, 
Ohio  (Broadview  Heights  Division);  Grand 
Junction.  Colo.,  and  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 

"VA  domiclllarles  scheduled  for  closing 
were  at:  Bath,  N.Y.;  White  City,  Oreg.; 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  and  Clinton,  Iowa. 

"Six  thousand  beds  will  be  lost  for  vet- 
eran's use  by  the  projected  closing  of  these 
hospitals   and  domiclllarles. 

"The  following  VA  regional  offices  (which 
give  service  to  veterans  with  claims)  will 
close  to  merge  with  more  distant  offices: 
Albany,  N.Y..  to  New  York  City,  N.Y.;  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y..  to  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  WUkes-Barre. 
Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio  to  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Shvere- 
port.  La.,  to  New  Orleans.  La.;  Lubbock,  Tex., 
to  Waco,  Tex.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  Houston, 
Tex.;  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Reno,  Nev.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  and  Manchester,  N.H.,  to 
Boston,  Mass.;  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.,  to  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  and  Chey- 
enne, Wyo..  to  Denver,  Colo. 

"The  national  commander  declared  that 
'In  closing  regional  offices  the  VA  has  sub- 
stantially decreased  Its  ability  to  render  serv- 
ice to  veterans  and  their  survivors.  These 
persons  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
learn  about  and  to  obtain  benefits  author- 
ized by  Congress  •  •  *.  VA's  closing  of  re- 
gional offices  Is  directly  opposite  to  the  ex- 
pansion by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion of  Its  field  offices.  The  latter  agency 
seems  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  serve 
Is  to  open,  not  close.  Its  facilities  for  the 
public' 

"Congressional  reaction  to  the  VA  closings 
was  swift  In  coming.  Senators  filled  10  pages 
of  the  January  15  Congressional  Record 
with  protests  and  documentation  of  the  dam- 
age to  be  done  In  their  States. 

"Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  angrily  denounced 
the  VA  plan,  declaring  that  economy  should 
be  achieved  by  cutting  wasteful  Government 
practices,  which  he  said  ran  Into  millions  of 
dollars,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  veterans. 

"Bitterly  protesting  the  closing  of  the  Miles 
City.  Mont..  VA  hospital  (new  In  1951  and 
operating  at  capacity),  he  said,  'I  received 
announcement  of  the  closing  (Miles  City) 
IVj  hours  before  It  became  generally 
known  *  •  •.  This  In  the  name  of  economy. 
Whose  economy?  Not  the  veterans  of  the 
region  •  •  •.  Not  their  families  who  will 
have  to  travel  great  additional  distances  to 
visit  patients  •  •  •.  It  is  an  old  story  •  •  •. 
When  we  are  In  an  emergency,  nothing  Is  too 
good  for  those  who  are  called  upon  to  make 


great  sacrifices  for  the  Nation's  safety  and 
benefit  •  •  •.  When  the  emergency  is  over 
we  forget  the  promises  •  •  •  apathy  waxes' 

"Senator  Mansfield  said  that  the  VA  sit^ 
nation  Is  not  isolated,  that  Government  bu- 
reaus, using  cost  computers,  are  steadily 
pulling  Government  services  and  installa- 
tions  out  of  the  sparsely  populated  States 
He  added:  'On  what  side  of  the  ledger  oi 
these  so-called  economy  decisions  do  you  put 
the  losses  of  the  man  who  is  thrown  out  of 
a  Job  by  the  change?  On  what  side  do  you 
put  the  losses  of  the  bankrupt  business?  On 
what  side  do  you  put  the  losses  Inherent  In 
the  forced  movement  of  people  •  •  •?  on 
what  side  do  you  put  the  decline  In  prop- 
erty  values?  On  what  side  do  you  put  the 
curtailed  and  Inadequate  services  which  re- 
sult from  the  change  to  those  who  are  en- 
titled  to  the  best  by  law  and  equity?  •  •  • 
I  should  like  to  support  measures  for  Ap- 
palachla,  Urbanla,  or  whatever;  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  support  them  at  the  expense  of 
a  new  economic  wasteland  In  Rockania.' 

"Senator  Mansfield  put  on  record  a  long 
letter  from  Montana  Veterans  Welfare  Direc- 
tor Harry  E.  Sawyer  regarding  the  closing  ol 
the  Miles  City  hospital. 

"MONTANA    hospital    PROBLEM 

"Wrote  Sawyer,  In  part:  'Does  anyone  In 
the  VA  realize  that  there  Is  no  railroad  or 
bus  service  between  eastern  Montana  and 
Helena?  A  seriously  111  veteran  who  cannot 
afford  hospital  care  In  Glasgow  or  Wolf  Point 
would  have  to  be  brought  400  miles  by  car. 
Temperatures  this  winter  have  been  hovering 
below  the  zero  mark  for  the  past  month.  It 
would  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  bring  such 
a  veteran  over  snowy.  Ice-packed  roads  for 
8  to  10  hours  to  be  hospitalized  at  Fort  Har- 
rlson  (the  Helena  VA  hospital).  Hour  after 
hour  the  roads  on  the  High  Line  are  closed 
due  to  blizzards.  A  car  can  start  from  Plen- 
tywood  In  pleasant  weather  and  be  stalled 
in  a  blizzard  between  Glasgow  and  Malta. 
This  is  Inhuman." 

"Other  quotes  from  the  Senate  January 
15  colloquy: 

"Senator  Metcalf  (of  Montana) :  'There 
was  not  a  word  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
speech  as  to  what  the  Great  Society  would 
do  for  veterans  •  •  •.  We  thought,  the 
subject  will  be  deferred  to  a  special  message. 
Then  we  were  Informed  that  In  order  to  save 
$23.5  million  as  a  part  of  the  VA  economy 
program,  the  VA  •  •  ♦  has  gone  to  its  com- 
puters •  •  •  and  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  should  close  the  listed  facili- 
ties •  •  •.  Is  there  not  to  be  anything  in 
the  Great  Society  for  veterans?  •  •  •  Sav- 
ing $23.5  million  on  one  day  and  spending 
$3.3  billion  in  foreign  aid  on  the  next  day 
cannot  be  justified  to  the  veterans  of  real 
war  when  we  are  embarking  on  a  war  against 
poverty  and  disease.' 

"Senator  Allott  (of  Colorado)  :  'I  wish  to 
say  one  word  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion VA  hospital  In  Colorado  •  •  • .  All  the 
computers  In  the  world  cannot  show  the 
heartaches  and  the  trouble  that  taking  one 
veterans'  hospital  away  from  an  area  like 
Grand  Junction  would  cause  •  •  *.  It  will 
mean  a  7-  or  8-hour  drive  over  two  high 
mountain  passes  of  12.000  feet  to  go  Into 
Denver,  an  equivalent  drive  Into  Salt  Lake 
City,  or  even  a  longer  drive  to  Albuquerque 
•  *  *.  We  are  emasculating  the  veterans' 
services  at  the  very  level  where  they  are 
meant  to  be  effective  •  •  •,  The  veterans' 
facilities  are  spread  out  in  the  manner  In 
which  they  are  for  the  reason  that  veterans, 
who  have  earned  the  right  to  proper  care 
from  their  Government,  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  hospitalized  within  a  reason- 
able distance  from  their  own  homes.' 

"Senator  Gruening  (of  Alaska):  'As  soon 
as  the  facility  in  Juneau  Is  closed,  veterans 
In  Alaska  will  have  to  travel  1.000  miles  to 
obtain  service.  They  cannot  very  well  walk 
that  distance.    They  will  have  to  spend  their 
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money  for  airplane  fare  *  *  •.  These  deci- 
sions are  unjust  and  unwise.  I  doubt 
Whether  they  are  sound  economically.' 

"senator  Yarborough  (of  Texas)  :  'I  will 
rail  hearings  on  this  In  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I  am 
^airman,  at  the  earliest  moment  •  •  • 
(hearings  began  January  22).  This  Is  ac- 
ion  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Bu- 
reau •  •  *  has  fought  the  (cold  war)  GI 
bill  under  the  last  three  Presidents.  They 
have  been  the  stumbling  block  In  Its  way.  I 
think  that  the  hearts,  the  alms,  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  American  people  should  be  given 
some  of  the  attention  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
that  Its  computing  machines  receive.' 

"Senator  McGovern  (of  South  Dakota) : 
■The  withdrawal  of  VA  service  personnel  from 
Stoux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  to  St.  Paul.  Minn.  •  •  • 
means  that  our  veterans  will  have  to  travel 
300  miles  in  order  to  discuss  special  problems 
with  VA  service  personnel  *   •   *.' 

"Senator  Burdick  (of  North  Dakota) :  'This 
Is  almost  identical  with  the  situation  that 
prevails  m  Fargo.  N.  Dak.  •   •  *.' 

"Also  Included  In  the  long  list  of  Senators 
who  protested  losing  or  transferring  VA  fa- 
cilities were:  Winston  L.  Proutt,  of  Ver- 
mont; John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky; 
Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  Dirksen, 
of  Illinois;  Jacob  K.  Javits.  of  New  York; 
George  Aiken,  of  Vermont;  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL,  of  Massachusetts;  Carl  T.  Curtis,  of 
Nebraska;  and  Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa. 

"On  January  22  a  joint  statement  by  the 
commanders  of  veterans'  organizations  total- 
ing 4.5  million  members  was  issued,  decrying 
the  proposed  VA  cutback  and  calling  for  an 
immediate  full  congressional  study  and  re- 
view. The  statement  also  asked  for  meet- 
ings with  President  Johnson,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

"The  joint  statement  was  signed  by  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion;  Lincoln  Tamraz,  national 
commander.  AMVETS;  William  G.  Dwyer.  na- 
tional commander.  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans; John  A.  Jenkins,  commander  In  chief. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  and  Melvln  D. 
Eddy,  national  commander,  Veterans  of 
World  War  I.  Inc. 


"TV  interviews 
"National  Commander  Johnson  also  had 
separate  TV-taped  Interviews  with  Senator 
Jack  Miller  (Republican,  of  Iowa) ,  and  with 
Representative  Olin  k.  Teacue  (Democrat,  of 
Texas),  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Committee. 

"Said  Johnson  at  the  Miller  Interview, 
'VA  hospitals  won't  be  closed  if  the  American 
Legion  can  help  it.' 

"Senator  Miller  endorsed  the  national 
commander's  views  and  added,  'I  Join  with 
Senator  Mansfield,  Senator  Dirksen,  and 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  calling 
upon  the  VA  to  reconsider  this  action.' 

"Said  Representative  Teague,  'I  plan  to 
call  hearings  of  the  House  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee very  shortly  to  discuss  this  most  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  VA  closings  •  *  • .  I  am 
greatly  interested  In  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  the  VA  to  close  the  hospital  at  Mc- 
Klnney, and  regional  offices  at  Lubbock  and 
San  Antonio.' 

"National  Commander  Johnson  talked  by 
conference  telephone  with  the  Legion's  de- 
partment commanders  informing  them  of  the 
gravity  and  scope  of  the  cutback  and  of  the 
necessity  for  a  united  front  to  prevent  its 
happening. 

"Reports  of  shocked  disbelief  were  also 
quick  in  coming  from  Legionnaires  close  to 
rehabilitation  work  and  from  VA  hospital 
patients  and  domiciliary  members  them- 
selves. 

"For  example,  at  Thomasville,  Ga.,  the 
domiciliary  scheduled  to  close  has  800  oper- 
ating beds  and  an  average  daily  membership 
load  of  758  since  July  1,  1964.     It  has  168 


full-time  employees,  6  medical  consultants, 
and  127  members  who  perform  work  under 
the  therapeutic  and  rehabilitation  program, 
"In  order  to  be  eligible  for  domiciliary  ad- 
mission, veterans  must  swear  to  not  be  able 
to  pay  for  similar  care;  must  not  be  able  to 
earn  a  normal  living;  and  must  not  need  hos- 
pital treatment. 

"George  Osborne,  department  adjutant  of 
Georgia,    and    the    editor    of    the    Georgia 
Legionnaire,     went     Immediately     to     the 
Thomasville  domiciliary   upon  hearing   the 
news  of  Its  scheduled  closing.     Excerpts  from 
his  lengthy  and  complete  report  follow. 
■■On-the-spot  testimony 
"  'To  see  babies  cry  causes  me  concern;  to 
see  women  cry  makes  me  uncomfortable;  but 
to  see  grown  men  cry  Is  Just  about  more  than 
I  can  take.    When  you  talk  to  74-year-old 
veteran  of  World  War  I  who  saw  duty  on  the 
border  and  In  France,  and  In  later  life  suf- 
fered numerous  heart  attacks  and  a  stroke 
that  left  one  hand  paralyzed;  to  see  him  cry 
as  he  tells  you  this  has  been  his  home  for  15 
years  and  now  It  is  to  be  no  more,  this  is  a 
personal  tragedy  to  this  man  no  matter  how 
you  play  it. 

"  'When  you  try  to  comfort  a  person  like 
this,  and  there  are  hundreds  just  like  him,  by 
assuring  him  your  organization  Is  fighting  to 
reverse  the  decision  and  If  unsuccessful,  you 
feel  sure  he  will  be  cared  for  at  another  In- 
stallation, this  gives  this  man  little  consola- 
tion. 

"  'He  said  to  me.  "This  Is  my  home — the 
other  members  and  the  staff  are  my  family. 
I  am  too  old  to  start  over.  What  am  I  going 
to  do?"    I  didn't  have  an  answer.' 

"Osborne  talked  to  Max  Law,  World  War  I 
vet,  and  67  years  old.  Said  Law,  'I  am  a  vic- 
tim of  arthritis  and  I've  been  here  since 
August.  The  treatment  I  have  received  here 
has  been  the  best.  I  think  that,  If  this  place 
closes,  some  of  us  that  are  severely  disabled 
may  be  placed  In  other  facilities,  but  some  of 
the  fellows  will  be  out  without  a  place  to 
go.' 

"And  from  Thomas  Robinson,  74,  a  World 
War  I  Army  vet:  'I  have  been  on  this  station 
for  5  years.  I  think  it  Is  a  poor  plan  to  close 
this  place.  I  require  maximum  care  •  •  • 
due  to  emphysema  and  heart  trouble  •  •  *. 
I  have  hopes  that  something  will  happen  so 
they  will  not  close  this  place.  The  staff  here 
Is  wonderful  and  treat  me  fine.  I  would  hate 
to  leave  them.' 

"Said  Otis  Williams,  68,  'I  saw  border  serv- 
ice and  served  in  France  In  the  First  War.  I 
have  been  here  since  1949.  It  will  be  like 
leaving  my  family  to  leave  here  and  I  hope 
something  will  keep  them  from  closing  us 
up.' 

"Osborne  talked  to  Prank  Turvey,  64,  who 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  I: 
•I  was  speechless.  I  came  here  November 
1953,  and  am  100  percent  service-connected 
disabled.  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  transfer  to 
some  VA  center  with  domiciliary  care  because 
I  would  be  unable  to  secure  employment.  I 
have  to  use  a  walking  cane  to  get  around. 
The  reason  I  was  so  shocked  •  •  •  was  be- 
cause thev  have  s-snt  so  much  fixing  up 
these  facilities.  T-:e  buildings  and  fixtures 
here  are  in  fne  best  shape  •  ♦  •  since  I 
came  here.' 

"Editor  Osborne  discussed  the  facilities: 
'As  I  look  over  this  265-acre  reservation  •  •  • 
and  •  •  •  see  new  X-ray  equipment  Just 
being  uncrated,  a  new  Addressograph  room 
Just  completed,  acres  of  new  tile  on  the 
fioors,  a  new  $65,000  boiler,  new  gas- 
lines  •  *  •  the  underground  water  and  sew- 
age systems,  fire  stations,  and  maintenance 
facilities.  I  find  it  hard  to  comprehend  that 
closing  this  place  at  this  time  Is  going  to 
save  money.  TJhe  per  diem  cost  for  each 
member  here  In  1964  was  $5.70— the  lowest 
In  the  system— yet  moving  these  men  to 
other  stations  Is  an  economy  move — so  they 
say.  •   •   *  The    plan    to    move    men    from 


Thomasville  Into  Dublin,  Bay  Pines,  Blloxl. 
and  Mountain  Home  Is  sheer  folly  inasmuch 
as  these  Installations  already  have  waltmg 
lists.  If  we  think  getting  a  veteran  Into  the 
hospital  has  been  rough  In  the  past — look  out 
for  the  future.' 

"Nationwide,  the  picture  was  just  as  bleak 
for  possible  domiciliary  transferees. 

"Members  at  the  Bath,  N.Y.,  domiciliary 
win  be  relocated  at  either  Dayton,  Ohio  (472 
miles  away),  Kecoughtan,  Va.  (491  miles 
away),  or  Wood,  Wis.  (708  miles  away). 

"The  members  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  will  be  re- 
located   at    either    Wood,    Wis.    (174    miles 
away),  Wadsworth,  Kans.  (397  miles  away),  . 
or  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  (851  miles  away).       .,^^ 
"The  Thomasville  members  will  go  to  Dub-       \ 
Un,  Ga.  (155  miles  away),  Blloxl,  Miss.  (347 
miles    away).    Bay    Pines,    Fla.    (281    miles 
away),  or  Mountain  Home,  Tenn.  (457  miles 
away). 

"White  City,  Oreg.,  domiciliary  members 
will  be  transferred  to  Los  Angeles  (754  miles 
away),  Whipple,  Ariz.  (1,100  miles  away), 
Hot  Springs.  S.  Dak.  (1,399  miles  away). 
Temple,  Tex.  (2,096  miles  away),  or  Bonham. 
Tex.  (2,057  miles  away) . 

"Patients  remaining  In  the  VA  hospitals 
scheduled  for  closing  will  be  given  a  choice 
of  transfer  to  several  surrounding  hospitals. 
However,  It  is  questionable  whether  all 
patients  will  be  able  to  go  to  their  first 
choice. 

"Following  Is  a  list  of  the  hospitals  to  be 
closed  and  the  nearest  and  farthest  hospitals 
which  patients  can  choose,  many  of  which 
win  have  to  enlarge  their  normal  waiting 
lists  to  accommodate  them. 

"The  closest  VA  hospital  to  Bath,  N.Y.,  Is 
at  Batavla,  N.Y.  (70  miles  away),  while  the 
farthest  Is  at  Montrose,  N.Y.  (250  miles 
away) . 

"The  closest  hospital  to  the  TB  Instolla- 
tlon  at  BrecksvlUe,  Ohio.  Is  the  neuropsychla- 
trlc  hospital  In  the  same  town,  while  the  far- 
thest Is  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (124  miles  away) . 

"The  closest  to  (Castle  Point,  N.Y.,  Is  at  West 
Haven,  Conn.  (82  mUes  away),  and  the  far- 
thest is  at  Brookyln.  N.Y.  (96  miles  away). 

"For  Dwight,  111.,  the  closest  Is  Hlnes.  111. 
(65  miles  away) ,  the  farthest  Is  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(240  miles  away).  ,        ^  . 

"For  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  the  closest  is 
Tucson,  Ariz.  (201  miles  away),  the  farthest 
Is  Whipple,  Ariz.  (384  miles  away) . 

"For  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  the  closest  is 
Denver,  Colo.  (258  miles  away),  the  farthest 
is  Fort  Lyon,  Colo.  (372  miles  away) . 

"For  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the  closest  Is  Omaha. 
Nebr.  (54  miles  away),  the  farthest  is  Knox- 
viUe.  Iowa  (233  miles  away) . 

"For  McKlnney.  Tex.,  the  closest  Is  Dallas, 
Tex.  (33  miles  away),  the  farthest  Is  Mus- 
kogee, Okla.  (267  miles  away). 

"For  Rutland  Heights,  Mass..  the  closest  is 
West  Roxbury.  Mass.  (45  miles  away) ,  the  far- 
thest is  Albany.  N.Y.  (118  miles  away) . 

"For  Sunmount,  N.Y.,  the  closest  Is  Albany, 
N.Y.  (151  miles  away) ,  the  farthest  Is  Togus. 
Maine    (232  miles  away). 

"For  Miles  City.  Mont.,  the  closest  Is  Sher- 
idan, Wyo.  (212  miles  away) ,  the  farthest  Is 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.  (473  miles  away) . 
"Economic  effects 
"The  adverse  effect  on  the  economic  struc- 
tures of  the  respective  communities  Involved 
in  the  VA  closings  Is  Incalculable.  Depending 
on  the  size  of  each,  some  will  be  more  affected 

than  others.  ^ 

"For  example,  the  VA  hospltel  at  Dwight, 
ni  Is  In  a  community  of  3,150  people  and  em- 
ploys approximately  250.  For  this  small  coin- 
munlty,  the  VA  hospital  was  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  business  revenue,  and  Its  closing 
win    seriously    affect    Its    future    economic 

status.  .  J  T>      T^T,r. 

"In  a  letter  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Representative  Emanuel  CELLER^f  New 
York  declared  that  the  closings  at  Castle 
Point,  Sunmount,  and  Bath,  would  displace 
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1.590  patients,  eliminate  1,460  Jobs,  and  re- 
duce local  pajTolls  by  $9.1  million  a  year. 

"The  day  following  the  VA  closing  an- 
nouncement, National  Commander  Donald  E. 
Johnson  keynoted  the  American  Legion's 
stand:  'I  doubt  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  society  be  built  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  risJced  their  lives 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  might  endure, 
and  who  now  find  themselves  in  need  of  the 
services  which  their  Government  In  Wash- 
ington is  best  equipped  to  render. 

'■  I  now  call  for  a  total  mobilization  of  the 
efforts  and  resources  of  tl^e  American  Legion 
to  prevent  this  disastrous  proposal  from  be- 
coming reality." 

"He  asked  that  Legionnaires  write  or  wire 
Washington.  D.C..  and  protest  the  closings  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  VA  Adminis- 
trator William  J.  Driver,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Olin 
E.  TE.AGtrE,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  their  own  congressional  rep- 
resentatives. 

'On  January  28.  Commander  Johnson 
testified  before  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommitceo  and  presented  the  views  of  the 
nearly  2.6  million  members  of  the  American 
Legion  in  opposition  to  the  propo.sed  VA  cut- 
back. 

NEW  VA  CHIEF 

"President  Lyndon  B.  Johiison  has  nomi- 
nated William  J.  Driver,  46,  to  be  the  new 
head  of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration 
(title:  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs). 
Driver,  a  career  VA  employee  since  1946,  has 
been  second  in  command  of  the  VA  as  Deputy 
Administrator  since  February  1961. 

"Driver's  nomination  and  the  resignation 
of  Past  National  Commander  John  S.  Gleason, 
Jr.  (1957-58 »,  who  had  been  appointed  Ad- 
ministrator by  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  January  1961,  were  announced  on 
December  26.  1964,  by  President  Johnson. 
Gleason  has  returned  to  his  position  as  an 
officer  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

"President  Johnson  said  he  was  particularly 
pleaded  to  announce  Mr.  Driver's  nomination 
because  he  is  the  first  career  official  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  America's  veterans. 

"Driver,  a  World  War  II  and  Korean  war 
vet,  holds  numerous  military  decorations,  in- 
cluding the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He 
has  earned  the  VA's  two  highest  awards,  the 
Exceptional  Service  Medal,  and  the  Meri- 
torious Service  Medal.  In  1964.  he  also  was 
awarded  the  Career  Service  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League. 

"The  new  VA  chief  began  his  career  in  the 
Contact  and  Administration  Services, 
switched  to  Compensation  and  Pension  Serv- 
ice, and  then  later  directed  the  entire  bene- 
fits program  as  Chief  Benefits  Director  before 
becoming  Deputy  Administrator  in  1961. 

"Driver  has  had  a  leading  role  in  many  VA 
changes  in  recent  years.    These  include — 

"1.  The  veterans  pension  law.  Public  Law 
86-211. 

"2.  New  York  measurement  and  per- 
formance standards  and  other  reorganiza- 
tion and  planning  programs. 

"3.  The  large-scale  application  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  department  of  data  management. 

"A  native  of  Rochester.  N.Y..  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator was  born  May  9,  1918,  was 
educate^^pKuat  city,  and  was  graduated  cum 
laude  jJRTthe  University  of  Niagara  with  a 
degM^K  business  administration  in  1941. 

"Vvond  War  11  intervened  and  Driver  Joined 
the  UrS.  Army  in  July  1941,  was  discharged 
November  1945.  and  went  to  work  for  the 
VA  in  February  1946. 

"While  working  at  the  VA  by  day,  he  at- 
tended George  Washington  University  In 
Washington,  DC,  by  night,  earned  his  LL.B. 
degree,  and  was  admitted  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  of  Law  in  1952.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Wynne  wood  Legion  Post  511  of  Dallas, 
Tex." 


NUMBER  or  PATIENTS  INVOLVED  IN  CLOSINGS 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  How  many  patients  are  In- 
volved in  total,  in  the  closing  of  the  11  hos- 
pitals? 

Mr.  Driver.  2.080. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  And  you  say  there  Is  ade- 
quate nearby  hospitalization  In  all  of  these 
cases? 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL.  For  these  2,000? 

^NCRFASE  in  number  of  patients  TREiVJED 

Mr.  Driver.  Yes.  sir.  In  this  regard,  there 
has  been  much  made  about  the  fact  we  will, 
for  some  temporary  period,  not  have  as  many 
beds  In  operation  as  we  had  Immediately 
prior  to  the  closing.  I  think  that,  really, 
this  misses  the  main  point.  In  that  it  Is  not 
the  number  of  beds  you  have  that  Is  the  pay- 
off, but  how  many  patients  can  you  treat. 

In  1960  we  treated  637.000  patients  with 
about  the  same  number  of  beds  we  have  now. 
In  1961  we  went  from  637,000  up  to  664,000, 
an  increase  of  27,000.  In  1962,  from  664,000 
to  689,000.  In  1963,  from  639.000  to  713.000, 
and  in  1964  we  went  up  to  739.000.  In  1965 
it  was  746,000.  and  our  estimate  for  1963  is 
up  another  15.000  to  761,000.  even  v;ith  the 
closings.  This  projection  for  1966  is  after 
closing.s. 

On  top  of  this.  Congress  has  authorized  us 
to  e.stablish  4.000  nursing  home  beds.  They 
will  be  filled  immediately  by  4.000  long-term 
patients  who  are  occupying  medical  beds  to- 
day. This  me.ms  that  v.e  could  treat,  on  the 
average,  48,000  more  patients  in  the  year  they 
are  In  full  operation. 

We  are  also  supporting,  starting  in  1966, 
2.700  patients  in  nursing  beds  that  we  would 
move  from  VA  hospitals  to  private  or  public 
nursing  home  facilities,  making  another 
2,700  beds  available  for  acute  care.  So  we 
are  constantly  Increasing  the  total  number 
treated,  and  to  take  care  of  these  2,000 
patients  poses  no  problem  within  the  VA 
system. 

investments  in  hospitals  and  domiciliaries 

Mr.  EviNs.  What  Is  the  total  investment  In 
these  14  facilitios  you  propo.se  to  close?  You 
told  us  you  proposed  to  save  $20.5  million. 
What  is  the  Federal  investment  In  these  fa- 
cilities? 

Mr.  Driver.  In  terms  of  the  structures 
tliemselves? 

Mr.  EviNs.  In  terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Driver.  I  would  say  Just  under  $100 
million. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Just  under  $100  million. 

Mr.  Driver.  We  estimate  the  replacement 
cost  of  all  of  the  facilities  at  $100.3  million. 

effect  of  closings  on  employees 

Mr.  EviNs.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
all  of  the  doctors,  nurses,  employees,  and 
other  workers  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  these  facilities? 

Mr.  Driver.  We  hope  they  will  transfer  to 
other  VA  facilities.     We  need   them  all. 

Mr.  EviNs.  You  do  not  propose  to  elimi- 
nate any  of  those? 

Mr.  Driver.  No,  sir.  We  put  a  Job  freeze  on 
in  January,  and  we  are  now  able  to  offer  firm 
offers  to  anyone  who  wants  them. 

Mr.  EviNs.  But  there  will  be  Increased  cost 
because  of  the  transfer  of  employees. 

Mr.  Driver.  There  really  would  not  be.  We 
know  that  most  of  the  employees  will  not 
transfer,  and  we  will  not  nepd  the  same 
number  of  employees  after  we  move  these  to 
other  hospitals.  For  example,  we  have  3.266 
employees  now  caring  for  these  2,080 
patients. 

Mr.  EviNS.  Repeat  those  figures  again, 
please. 

Mr.  Drive:?.  We  have  3,266  employees  car- 
ing for  the  2,080  patients.  After  we  move, 
of  these  3,266  we  will  need  1,288  at  other 
hospitals  to  increase  the  staffing  in  order  to 
care  for  this  average  daily  patient  load.  So 
there  will  be  a  net  saving  of  1,978  employees 
for  a  total  of  $15.5  million  in  the  11  hospitals. 


Mr.  EviNS.  A  little  less  than  2.000  em- 
ployees   will   be   dropped    from    the  rolls? 

Mr.  Driver.  The  net  effect  in  our  payroll- 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Monk.  But,  by  and  large,  those  are 
administrative  employees,  not  direct  patient 
care  employees,  and  that  Is  how  you  can 
make  a  saving. 

Mr.  EviNS.  When  you  build  these  hospitals 
and  refurbish  them  and  expand  others,  you 
will  have  to  put  more  on  the  rolls  in  those 
areas. 

Mr.  Driver.  This  would  be  to  take  care  of 
more  patients,  Mr.  Evins. 


RURAL    ELECTRIC     COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  specifi- 
cally spells  out  the  fact  that  the  non- 
profit rural  electric  cooperatives  are  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Executive  order  establishing 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
in  1935,  and  when  Congress  gave  REA 
its  statutory  existence  in  1936,  neither 
action  divided  or  watei-ed  down  the  sole 
responsibility  of  that  agency  for  foster- 
ing and  financing  the  electrification  of 
rural  America.  I  might  add  that  REA 
has  done  an  admirable  job  of  carrying 
out  that  assignment  under  the  guidance 
of  a  number  of  outstanding  Administra- 
tors, including  the  present  Administra- 
tor, Norman  Clapp,  who  is  a  native  son 
of  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  makes  no 
reference  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. The  Federal  Power  Act  is  equally 
silent  in  regard  to  the  consumer-owned, 
nonprofit,  cooperative  electric  associa- 
tions financed  by  loans  from  a  sister 
agency,  the  REA. 

Nothing  in  the  legislative  history  of 
either  act  indicates  any  intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  that  FPC  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  rural  electric  co-ops.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  have  Congress 
enact  legislation  which  would  provide 
FPC  with  jurisdiction  over  the  electric 
cooperatives  in  various  respects.  The 
Congress  has  consistently  refused  to  en- 
act such  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  consistent 
legislative  history  against  FPC  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  rural  electric  co-ops,  2  years 
ago  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in- 
itiated an  attempt  to  take  such  jurisdic- 
tion. In  a  test  case,  the  FPC  ordeied 
three  rural  electric  cooperatives  to 
"show  cause"  why  they  should  not  com- 
ply with  the  FPC's  regulations  on  rate 
schedule  filing,  accounting,  and  report- 
ing. One  of  the  "guinea  pigs"  chosen  for 
this  experiment  was  Dairyland  Power 
Cooperative  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  a  genera- 
tion and  transmission  co-op  with  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  service  to  its  27  mem- 
ber distribution  cooperatives. 

The  three  co-ops  singled  out  by  FPC 
in  its  "show  cause"  order  have  had  to 


pxoend  considerable  amounts  of  money 
and  time  in  preparing  for  and  testifying 
a  the  lengthy  hearings  held  by  FPC  on 
the  jurisdictional  question.  It  can  be 
anticipated  that  the  co-ops  would  appeal 
an  adverse  FPC  decision  to  the  courts. 
The  only  reason  why  they  have  not  yet 
had  to  go  the  whole  expensive  route 
through  the  courts  is  because  congres- 
sional reaction  to  the  FPC's  activities  as 
a  result  of  this  being  called  to  their  at- 
tention by  representatives  of  both  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  area  involved,  forced 
the  FPC  to  defer  issuing  a  decision  until 
January  1,  1966,  in  order  to  permit  fur- 
ther congressional  consideration  of  the 

matter.  ,    ,     ., 

Mr  Speaker,  early  passage  of  clarify- 
ing legislation  such  as  I  am  introducing 
today  is  needed  to  prevent  resumption 
of  this  costly  and  senseless  FPC  proceed- 
ing. 

In  reading  the  record  of  the  FPC's 
"show  cause"  hearings  and  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
on  this  subject,  it  is  abundantly  clear  to 
me  that  the  FPC  does  not  understand 
the  basic  difference  between  the  consum- 
er-owned rural  electric  cooperatives, 
which  are  nonprofit  enterprises,  and  the 
investor-owned  power  companies,  which 
are  operated  for  a  profit. 

In  a  rural  electric  cooperative,  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer  are  protected  by 
his  vote  as  a  member.  In  other  words,  a 
rural  electric  co-op  is  self-regulating. 
•Owned  by  Those  We  Serve"  is  an  ac- 
curate slogan  which  is  proudly  displayed 
by  the  rural  electric  cooperatives.  It 
underscores  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
need  for  outside  regulation  other  than 
that  provided  by  REA  to  insure  the 
sound  and  constructive  use  of  REA  loan 
funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial 
power  companies  serve  two  interests. 
They  sell  electricity  to  consumers  but 
must  also  return  a  profit  on  those  sales 
to  their  investors,  most  of  whom  are  not 
consumers  of  the  company.  The  need 
for  Federal  and  State  regulation  to  pro- 
tect the  customers  of  an  investor-owned 
power  company  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin recognizes  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives and  the  investor-owned  power 
companies  by  exempting  the  co-ops  from 
the  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Wis- 
consin Public  Service  Commission.  In 
Wisconsin,  we  know  that  the  electric  co- 
operative's consumers  exercise  control 
over  the  rates  and  other  policies  of  their 
co-op  through  their  "one-member,  one- 
vote"  rights. 

I  share  with  the  rural  people  of  my 
Slate  the  justifiable  pride  which  they 
take  in  the  accomplishments  of  their 
30  rural  electric  cooperatives.  One  of 
them.  Rock  County  Electric  Co-op  of 
Janesville,  serves  over  2,000  rural  corL- 
sumer-members  in  my  home  district.  Of 
the  127.000  farms  in  Wisconsin,  98.9  per- 
cent are  receiving  central  station  elec- 
tricity today,  as  compared  with  only  19.6 
percent  when  REA  was  created  in  1935. 
Low  consumer  density  and  low  revenue 
per  mile  make  the  service  job  harder  for 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  than  for 
the    power    companies.    REA-financed 


co-ops  in  Wisconsin  serve  only  3.2  con- 
sumers per  mile  and  average  only  $538  in 
revenues  per  mile  of  line,  as  compared 
with  23.1  consumers  and  $4,828  in  rev- 
enues per  mile  of  line  for  the  Class  A  and 
B  conmiercial  utilities. 

The  continuing  objective  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  Wisconsin  and 
across  the  Nation  is  to  provide  the  elec- 
tric service  required  by  their  consumer- 
members  under  rates  and  conditions 
comparable  to  those  available  in  urban 
communities.  Why  should  we  make  this 
difficult  task  even  more  difficult  by  per- 
mitting the  cooperatives  to  be  saddled 
with  the  added  expense  and  delays  which 
will  inevitably  come  if  they  are  subjected 
to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission— regulation  for  which  no  need 
exists? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  m-ge  that  Congress  spell 
out  its  long-established  position  that  the 
nonprofit  rural  electric  cooperatives  are 
not  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 


MORTGAGE     MARKET     FACILITIES 
ACT  OF  1935 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  secondary  market  for  con- 
ventional mortgages  and  to  make  certain 
that  the  funds  required  for  adequate 
housing  will  be  available  in  the  future. 
This  legislation  is  similar  to  S.  644  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Sparkman  on  Jan- 
uary 22  of  this  year.  The  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  organize  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket in  a  more  orderly  manner  and  thus 
assure  a  more  even  flow  of  mortgage 
funds  throughout  the  United  States. 

While  it  is  true  that  mortgage  funds 
are  generally  available  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  many  pocket  areas  where 
a  glaring  lack  of  mortgage  credit  exists. 
As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  uniform  na- 
tionwide marketability  in  the  mortgage 
area,  an  undue  spread  in  interest  rates 
develops  between  capital-surplus  and 
capital-scarce  areas.  It  is  also  true  that 
in  many  instances  the  localities  where 
capital  is  not  readily  available  are  the 
same  economically  depressed  localities 
that  the  President  is  attempting  to  assist 
through  his  antipoverty  program. 

My  proposal  establishes  an  effective 
market  mechanism  that  will  be  available 
in  the  seventies  when  mortgage  credit 
will  be  in  great  demand  if  our  population 
expands  as  is  generally  predicted.  The 
proposal  involves  no  Federal  expenditure 
that  will  not  be  recouped  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Capital  requirements  and  man- 
agement skills  will  come  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

The  facilities  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation will  be  made  equally  available  to 
all  lenders,  large  and  small.  The  legisla- 
tion, however,  would  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  the  small  lenders  who  are  presently 
unable  to  tie  up  funds  in  conventional 


mortgages  because  there  is  no  effective 
secondary  market  for  mortgage  paper. 
In  short,  the  Mortgage  Market  Facilities 
Act  would  provide  the  small  and  the 
economically  isolated  lender  with  an  ef- 
fective tool  for  more  active  participation 
in  a  program  which  has  much  social  and 
economic  importance.  The  bill  provides 
for: 

First.  Federal  chartering  of  private 
corporations  to  insure  conventional 
mortgages  on  one-  to  four-family  homes. 
The  loan  to  value  ratio  would  be  90  per- 
cent with  a  ceiling  of  $30,000  per  individ- 
ual mortgage. 

Second.  Federal  chartering  to  private 
mortgage  market  corporations  to  provide 
a  secondary  market  for  conventional  and 
FHA  mortgages.  These  corporations 
would  be  granted  authority  to  buy  and 
sell  mortgages  and  to  issue  debentures 
upon  the  security  of  insured  or  guar- 
anteed mortgages  in  their  portfolio. 

Third.  A  joint  Federal  supervisory 
board  is  established  to  charter  and  ex- 
amine corEwrations  organized  under  this 
legislation. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  achieve  the  high 
levels  of  prosperity  and  economic  de- 
velopment envisioned  by  the  administra- 
tion, if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  of  a 
Great  Society,  then  we  must  be  able  to 
implement  the  flow  of  capital  from  areas 
of  abundance  to  areas  of  chronic  capital 
shortages.  The  Mortgage  Market  Far 
cilities  Act  of  1965  is  an  attempt  to  in- 
sure this  necessary  flexibility  and,  at  the 
same  time,  take  measures  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  forecasted  increase  in  our 
population. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  DISASTER  AT 
BIENHOA  AIR  BASE 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahgnI. 

I  insert  the  letter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtoii.  D.C.,  May  17,  1965. 
Hon.  George  H.  Mahon, 

Chainnau.  House  Comviittee  on  Appropria- 
iions.  Washington,  D.C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Chairm.\n:  I  respectfully  request 
that  immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  investigatory  team  from 
Vietnam  vou  call  Gen.  William  K.  Martin, 
and  his  aides  before  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  a  firsthand  report 
on  their  findings  at  Bienhoa  Airbase. 

In  cost  of  lives  and  property  this  Is  the 
heaviest  loss  we  have  suffered  in  the  entire 
Vietnam  campaign.  It  is  ironic  and  terrible 
that  this  Is  an  apparently  self-inflicted  dis- 
aster not  accountable  to  either  enemy  attack 
or  sabotage. 

There  is  a  history  of  bungling  throughout 
the  entire  Vietnam  operation,  but  I  could 
not  conceive  of  such  grievous  mismanage- 
ment as  is  emerging  from  the  facts  coming 
from  Bienhoa.    I  do  not  pose  as  a  military 
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expert,  but  as  a  former  member  of  the  Army 
with  63  months  of  intensive  training  anU 
oversea  service  durmg  World  War  II,  and  as 
a  7-year  member  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee. I  am  amazed  by  the  lack  of  elementary 
milit  iry  jvidgment  revealed  at  Bienhoa. 

The  cardinal  rules  of  dispersal  and  revet- 
ting obviously  were  completely  ignored.  Our 
planes  were  stacked  like  dominoes  at  the  air- 
base,  lined  up  like  sitting  ducks  for  enemy 
attack.  It  is  Incredible  to  me  that  we  have 
troops  In  the  field  who  have  not  even  this 
much  grasp  of  the  military  manual.  The 
gross  stupidity  which  has  destroyed  Ameri- 
can men  a;ad  materiel  Is  shocking  and  signals 
something  basically  wrong  at  the  Pentagon. 
I  suggest  it  is  time  to  abandon  the  automatic 
data  processing  computers  and  use  a  Utile 
military  horsesense. 

I  strongly  urge  that  while  we  are  about 
to  appropriate  some  ?50  billion  for  defense, 
this  entire  tragedy  be  promptly  reviewed 
by  our  subcommittee  through  direct  in- 
terrogation of  General  Martin  and  his  inves- 
tigators. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Minshall. 


PROPOSED     REPEAL     OP     SECTION 
14(bi    OF  THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  text 
of  the  long-awaited  labor  message  of 
President  Johnson  is  now  available. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  deeply 
concerned  about  civil  rights.  Mr.  John- 
son has  proposed  second-class  citizen- 
ship for  millions  of  workers. 

His  proposal  for  outright  repeal  of  14 
(b) — with  no  effective  protection  for  the 
legal  and  civil  rights  of  individual  work- 
ers— should  be  soundly  defeated  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  convinced  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  take  that 
view. 

If  workers  are  forced  to  join  a  union 
to  hold  their  jobs,  at  the  very  least  the 
law  should  effectively  prevent  the  union, 
first,  from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
color  or  creed:  second,  from  using  dues 
for  politics  and  nonunion  business;  and 
third,  from  lining  or  disciplining  mem- 
bers who  disagree  with  union  policy. 

H.R.  4350.  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruaiT  4,  1965.  would  provide  the  impor- 
tant protection  for  individual  workers 
which  the  President  has  disregarded. 

Section  14(b)  now  allows  the  people 
of  each  State  to  decide  whether  com- 
pulsory unionism  should  be  legal.  This 
power  should  not  be  taken  away  from 
the  States  and  the  people  unless  and  un- 
til Congress  provides  effective  safeguards 
for  the  legal  and  civil  rights  of  individ- 
ual workers  who  would  be  affected. 
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PRESIDENT'S  LABOR  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  who  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  [Mr.  Griffin  1  has 
made  his  views  well  known  on  this  sub- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is 
only  proper  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  controversy  for  some 
time  with  respect  to  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Many  people  feel  that 
this  section  has  resulted  in  the  inability 
of  labor  and  management  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  their  own  without  the  dic- 
tate of  legislation  to  so  prevent  them. 
It  is  therefore  a  subject  which  will  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

A  bill  undoubtedly  will  be  presented  to 
this  House  and  this  House  may  then 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  is  more 
for  the  benefit  of  sound  collective  bar- 
gaining and  sound  management  and 
labor  policy  to  repeal  section  14(b).  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  good  Members  of 
this  House  to  suspend  judgment  imtil 
the  full  record  is  presented:  and  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  when  the  other  mat- 
ters in  the  President's  message  are  con- 
sidered we  will  find  that  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  have  certainly  been  well  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  state 
that  I  have  the  honor  this  morning  of 
introducing  the  administration's  propo- 
sals to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  4 '2  million  work- 
ers. In  addition  to  extension  of  coverage 
of  the  Federal  wage  and  hours  law,  the 
President's  proposal  would  raise  over- 
time premium  pay  to  twice  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  hours  over  45  in  a  work- 
week. 

The  general  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
will  get  underway  with  hearings  on  these 
proposals  on  Tuesday,  May  25.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Honorable  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz.  will  be  the  first  witness.  I 
can  promise  that  we  shall  give  full  and 
fair  consideration  to  all  viewpoints.  I 
can  also  state  that  this  is  a  subject  that 
the  subcommittee  has  delved  into  inten- 
sively in  recent  sessions.  We  are  very 
much  interested  in  receiving  facts  that 
have  not  been  presented  to  us  several 
times  in  the  recent  past,  but  candor 
forces  me  to  state  that  we  shall  not  be 
receptive  to  reconsideration  of  familiar 
views. 

Enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  1938  was  response  to  a 
call  upon  the  Nation's  conscience.  Now 
in  its  third  decade  the  act  has  meant 
much  to  many:  Greater  dignity  and  se- 
curity and  economic  freedom  for  mil- 
lions of  American  workers.  An  upswing 
in  economic  growth  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

In  1938,  when  Congress  established 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  it  set  out 
to  "correct"  and  "eliminate  labor  con- 
ditions detrimental  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  minimum  standards  of  living  nec- 
essary for  health,  efiBciency.  and  general 


well-being    of    workers."    This    is  the 
avowed  purpose  and  intent  of  the  act 

The  President  has  requested  immedi-i 
ate  action  on  the  administration's  double 
time  and  extended  coverage  proposals. 
He  has  further  requested  more  intensive 
study  of  proposals  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  and  establish  a  shorter  workweek. 
Tlie  subcommittee  will  resume  consld-^ 
eiation  of  the  latter  two  subjects  subse- 
quent to  hearings  on  the  administration 
bill. 

Each  industry  that  would  be  newly 
covered  by  the  Fan*  Labor  Standards  Act 
will  be  granted  full  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent its  views. 

The  subcommittee  will  meet  in  execu- 
tive  session  on  Thursday.  May  20,  to 
more  .<^pecifically  establish  procedure  for 
consideration  of  the  wage-hour  propos- 
als. 

For  the  information  and  interest  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  general 
public,  I  include  at  this  point  an  explana- 
tion of  the  administration's  proposals: 
Explanation  of  Proposal  To  Extend  Cova- 

AGE.    AND    Improve    the    Maximum   Houss 

Standards  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standakk 

Act 

introduction 

The  bin  win  amend  the  coverage  and  ex- 
emption provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to — 

1.  Extend  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protection  to  about  4.6  million  workers  in 
retail,  laundry,  hotel,  motel,  motion  picture 
theater,  restaurant,  taxlcab,  hospital,  con- 
struction and  other  enterprises  and  In  log- 
ging operations; 

2.  Consolidate  and  clarify  the  act's  pres- 
ent exemptions  for  the  handling  and  proc- 
essing of  farm  commodities; 

3.  Apply  the  overtime  pay  standards  of 
the  act  to  employees  of  transit  companies 
and  gasoline  service  stations; 

4.  Remove  Inequities  In  the  computation 
of  overtime  pay  for  salaried  workers; 

5.  Extend  the  act  to  employees  in  the 
Enlwetok  and  Kwajaleln  Atolls  and  Johnston 
Island;  and 

6.  Lengthen  to  3  years  the  act's  present 
2-year  statute  of  limitations  for  Instituting 
actions  to  recover  wages  due. 

Employees  who  are  brought  under  the  act 
by  this  proposal  will  be  given  the  same  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  protection  provided 
for  other  workers  subject  to  the  act:  i.e.,  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  and  over- 
time pay  after  40  hours  a  week. 

The  bill  will  also  require  the  payment  of 
double  time  for  hours  worked  In  excess  of  48 
a  week,  decreasing  to  hours  In  excess  of  45 
a  week  over  a  3-ycar  period  for  employees 
who  received  overtime  protection  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  1965  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  amendments. 

A.     EXTENSION     OF    COVERAGE 

HolO  it  is  accomplish ed 
The  bill  will  extend  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  protections  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  4.6  million  additional  work- 
ers by  (1)  amending  the  deflnltion  of  a^ 
"enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  the  p'o- 
ductlon  of  goods  for  commerce"  to  Include 
all  such  enterprises  which  have  employees 
engaged  In  those  activities  and  which  have 
an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  not  less 
than  $250,000.  and  (2)  by  removing  a  num- 
ber of  exemptions.  Under  the  act's  present 
provisions  there  Is  a  lack  of  uniformity  re- 
garding the  sales  tests  applied  to  determine 
whether  an  enterprise  Is  covered.  A  retal. 
enterprise,  for  example.   Is  covered  only  u 
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the  entire  enterprise  has  annual  sales  of  $1 
million  or  more  and  It  has  an  Inflow  of  goods 
^•hich  move  or  have  moved  across  SUte 
iines  in  total  annual  volume  of  $250,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  gasoline  service  station 
iwhlch  in  fact.  Is  also  a  retail  establish- 
ment) now  qualifies  for  coverage  If  It  simply 
has  annual  sales  of  $250,000  or  more.  The 
draft  bill  will  remove  these  Inconsistencies 
m  applying  the  enterprise  basis  for  coverage 
and  substitute  a  uniform  standard  which  Is 
fairer  to  all  concerned. 

In  revising  the  acfs  provisions  regarding 
these  interstate  enterprises,  the  amendments 
In  no  way  affect  the  existing  exclusion  of 
so-called  "mom  and  pop"  stores  which  are 
operated  by  their  owners  or  Immediate  fami- 
lies and  individual  establishments  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exempt  if  their  annual  sales  are 
less  than  $250,000. 

Specific  coverage  provided  by  the 
amendments 

The  additional  coverage  provided  by  this 
bin  will  be  accomplished  by  amending  the 
definition  of  interstate  enterprises  In  sec- 
tion 3(s)  and  by  removing  certain  exemp- 
tions m  sections  7  and  13,  some  of  which 
•  now  exclude  employees  In  these  enterprises. 

Specific  categories  of  employment  affected 
by  this  proposal  are  as  follows: 

1.  Retail  trade:  The  broadening  of  the 
definition  of  an  enterprise  "engaged  in  com- 
merce or  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce" contained  In  section  3{s)  of  the  act 
and  repeal  of  certain  exemptions  will  result 
in  the  extension  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time protection  to  an  additional  1.5  million 
employees  in  the  retail  trade. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the 
section  13(a)  (19)  exemption  for  employees 
of  establishments  primarily  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or 
farm  Implements  and  the  section  13(a)  (20) 
exemption  for  food  service  employees  in  large 
retail  establishments. 

2.  Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ments: The  bill  amends  section  13(a)  (3)  of 
the  act  so  as  to  extend  coverage  to  175,000 
employees  In  laundering  and  cleaning  estab- 
lishments which  have  gross  annual  sales  of 
$250,000  or  more  and  which  are  part  of  an 
enterprise  with  annual  sales  of  such  amount. 

The  exemption  will  also  be  amended  to 
provide  coverage  for  workers  In  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  establishments  which  make 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  sales  to  other 
than  home  customers. 

3.  Hotels  and  motels:  The  proposal  will 
delete  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption In  section  13(a)(2)  for  employees 
of  hotels  and  motels.  Tills  will  extend  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  protection  to  275,000 
additional  employees  employed  in  establish- 
ments doing  an  annual  business  of  at  least 
$250,000. 

With  regard  to  tipped  employees,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  term  "wage"  shall  Include 
the  value  of  tips  or  gratuities  accounted  for 
or  turned  over  by  the  employee  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  determine  their  fair  value.  Of  course,  only 
those  tips  or  gratuities  actually  apportioned 
among  employees  or  otherwise  returned  to 
them  by  the  employer  would  be  counted  in 
determining  whether  the  employer  has  met 
the  requirements  of  the  act. 

4.  Restaurants  and  other  food  service  es- 
tablishments: The  bill  will  amend  section 
13(a)  (2)  of  the  act  to  extend  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  protection  to  425,000  employees 
of  restaurants  or  food  service  establishments 
Which  have  an  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  not  less  than  $250,000. 

5.  Hoppltals  and  Institutions  for  the  sick 
and  aged:  Employees  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  homes  for  the  aged  are  presently 
exempted  from  the  act  under  section  13(a) 


(2)  (111) .  The  bin  will  remove  this  exemption 
and  extend  coverage  to  employees  of  such 
establishments  which  have  an  annual  gross 
sales  volume  of  $250,000.  It  wni  provide 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  protection  for 
approximately  890,000  employees  of  non-Gov- 
ernment hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
homes  for  the  aged. 

6.  Employees  of  logging  contractors:  The 
proposal  will  repeal  section  13(a)  (15)  of  the 
act,  which  exempts  from  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  logging  operations 
involving  not  more  than  12  employees.  Ap- 
proximately 87,000  additional  employees  will 
thus  be  provided  the  act's  protection. 

7.  Motion  picture  theaters:  The  exemption 
in  section  13(a)(2)  for  motion  picture 
theaters  will  be  repealed.  This  will  result  in 
the  extension  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time protection  to  75,000  additional  em- 
ployees. 

8.  Taxlcab  companies:  Employees  of  taxi- 
cab  companies  will  be  brought  under  the 
act  by  repeal  of  the  existing  exemption  In 
section  13(a)  (12).  The  proposal  wni  thus 
provide  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
tection to  an  additional   100,000  employees. 

9.  Construction  and  other  industries:  The 
broadening  of  the  section  3(s)  definition  of 
an  enterprise  "engaged  In  commerce  or  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce"  will  pro- 
vide minimum  wa^e  and  overtime  protection 
for  an  additional  250,000  employees  In  the 
construction  Industry  and  650,000  In  other 
industries  which  individually  employ  rela- 
tively few  employees. 

10.  Clarification  and  consolidation  of  ex- 
emptions relating  to  handling  and  process- 
ing of  farm  products:  The  bill  will  remove 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
In  section  13(a)  (10)  and  the  overtime  ex- 
emption in  section  7(c).  Two  other  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  exemption  provi- 
sions closely  related  to  section  13(a)  (10) 
(sections  13(a)  (17)— grain  elevators— and 
13(a)  (18) — cotton  ginning)  will  also  be  re- 
pealed. 

Section  7(b)  (3)  win  provide  a  14-week 
overtime  exemption,  limited  to  10  hours  a  day 
and  48  hours  a  week,  for  employment  In  in- 
dustries found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
be  of  a  seasonal  nature.  As  amended,  It  will 
also  provide  a  similar  exemption  for  han- 
dling and  processing  operations  covered  by 
the  deleted  provisions,  except  livestock 
slaughtering,  If  the  Secretary  finds  the  In- 
dustry to  be  "characterized  by  marked  an- 
nually recurring  seasonal  peaks  of  opera- 
tion." 

11.  Extension  of  overtime  protection  to 
certain  gasoline  station  employees  and  tran- 
sit employees:  The  bill  repeals  the  overtime 
exemption  Inspection  13(b)  (2)  for  "any  em- 
ployee of  a  gasoline  service  station."  Ap- 
proximately 86,000  employees  wotild  thus  re- 
ceive maximum  hours  protection. 

It  will  extend  overtime  protection  to  103,- 
000  local  transit  employees  by  repealing  the 
overtime  exemption  In  section  13(b)(7)  for 
employees  of  street,  suburban  or  Interurban 
electric  railways,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus 
crrrlGrs. 

12.  Extension  of  geographical  application 
of  act  and  computation  of  overtime :  Section 
13(f)  win  be  amended  to  extend  the  act  to 
the  Enlwetok  and  Kwajaleln  Atolls  and  John- 
ston Island. 

The  bin  wni  also  amend  section  7(e)  so 
that,  except  In  cases  where  an  employee  works 
necessarily  Irregular  hours  and  Is  employed 
pursuant  to  an  Individual  contract  or  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  providing  for 
premium  pay.  the  "regular  rate"  will  be  com- 
puted by  dividing  the  fixed  salary  by  not 
more  than  the  maximum  workweek  of  40 
hours. 

13.  Statute  of  limitations  and  effective 
date:  The  bni  wni  lengthen  to  3  years  the 


present  2-year  statute  of  limitations  for  in- 
stituting action  to  recover  wages  due. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  bill  will  take 
effect  120  days  after  enactment,  except  that 
the  authority  to  promulgate  necessary  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to  such 
amendments  could  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  on  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

At  the  present  time  almost  half  of  the 
Nation's  wage  and  salary  workers  are  outside 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  proposal 
would  provide  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protection  to  approximately  4'^  million  of 
the  neediest  of  these  workers.  They  con- 
stitute a  group  which  as  a  whole  has  been 
denied  a  living  wage  in  the  mid§t  of  an  tin- 
paralleled  national  prosperity. 

The  wages  of  exempt  workers  generally  do 
not  rise  with  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living, 
and  as  a  result  they  suffer  a  continuing  de- 
cline in  real  earnings.  These  workers  who 
are  denied  the  modest  benefits  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  comprise  a  chronically 
depressed  class. 

Thirty-one    percent    of    the    workers   who 
would  be  extended  minimum  wage  protection 
by  the  bill  now  receive  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour.    Their  plight  Is  evldentwhen  one  con- 
siders that  even  at  this  wage,  if  a  worker 
were  employed  steadily — 40  hours  a  week  for 
an   entire   year — ^his   annual    Income   would 
amount  to  only  $2,500.     Although  poverty 
has  been  defined   In  many  ways,  a  family 
Income  of  less  than  $3,000  Is  generally  re- 
garded as  falling  below  the  line  marking  the 
poverty  level.    While  the  assurance  of  a  wage 
of  $1.25  an  hour  to  workers  now  receiving 
less  than  that  amount  would  still  fall  short 
of  this  dividing  line,  it  would  provide  some 
measure  of  improvement  In  the  unhealthful 
and  dispiriting  conditions  to  which  they  are 
now  subjected  by  their  Intolerably  low  wages. 
The  broader  application  of  the  act's  over- 
time standards  provided  by  the  bin  will  help 
to  discotirage  excessively  long  hours  of  work 
for  those  workers  to  whom  this  protection  Is 
extended.    It  will  also  tend  to  spread  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  several  categories  of 
Jobs  In  which  the  relatively  unsknied  can 
qualify  for  employment.    Since  chronic  and 
persistent    unemployment    among   unskilled 
workers    is    disproportionately     high,     this 
aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  partic- 
ularly important. 

In  extending  the  act's  protection  to  the 
categories  of  workers  dealt  with  In  this  bill, 
a  selective  approach  is  followed  so  that  those 
needing  it  the  most  will  be  benefited. 

For    example,    laundryworkers    have    long 
been  the  lowest  paid  in  the  country.    Earn- 
ings data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  indicate  that  the  spread  between 
wages  in  laundries  and  wages  in  low-wage 
manufacturing   industries   steadily   widened 
between   1947   and    1960.     A   comparison   of 
wages  In  laundries  and  In  the  fertilizer  In- 
dustry (which  is  a  low- wage  industry  but  is 
covered    by    the    act)    Illustrates   this    fact. 
Average  hourly  earnings  In  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry were  about  15  cents  higher  than  those 
in  the  laundry  industry  in  1947.     By  1960, 
the  spread  between  the  two  Industries  had 
Increased  to  63  cents.    Today,  41  percent  of 
the  laundryworkers  who  would  be  covered 
by  this  bin  receive  less  than  $1.25  an  hour. 
Similarly,  average  hourly  ^rnlngs  In  the 
fertilizer  Industry  were  28  cents  higher  In 
1947  than  the  average  hourly  wage  In  year- 
round  hotels.    By  1960,  this  differential  had 
Increased  to  63  cents.     It  is  estimated  that 
36  percent  of  the  hotel  and  motel  workers 
who  would  be  extended  the  acfs  protection 
under  this  bill  now  receive  less  than  $125  an 
hour  In  cash  wages  plus  tips. 
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The  estimated  number  of  other  categories 
of  workers  who  will  be  extended  the  act's  pro- 
tection, now  receiving  less  than  $1.25  an  hour, 

is  as  follows: 

Percent 

Retail  trade  (sees.  3(s)  and  13(a)  (2))..  30 
Agricultural  processing  within  the  area 

of  production  (sec.  13(a)  (10)) 64 

Local  transit  (see.  3(s)) 10 

Cotton  ginning  (sec.  13(a)  (18)) 67 

Taxicabs  (sec.  13(a)  (12)) 25 

Small  logging  (sec.  13(a)  (15) )  .-- 6 

Motion  picture  theaters  (sees.  3(s)    and 

13ia)  (2)  ) 60 

Construction  (sec.  3(s)) 6 

Restaurants  (sees.  3(s)  and  13(a)(2))__  29 

All  other  industries  (sec.  3(s) ) 28 

The  proposed  clarification  and  consolida- 
tion of  provisions  in  the  act  relating  to  the 
handling  and  processing  of  farm  products  is 
long  past  due.  The  exemptions  covering 
these  agricultural  operations  have  proved 
over  the  years  to  be  complex,  overlapping, 
and  difficult  to  apply.  In  enacting  the  1961 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  amendments.  Con- 
fess directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
•^tudy  the  complicated  system  of  exemptions 
now  available  for  the  handling  and  process- 
ing of  agricultural  products  under  the  act 
and  particularly  sections  7(b),  7(c),  and 
13(a)  (10)."  The  Department  made  a  de- 
tailed study  of  these  exemptions,  and  the 
amendments  in  the  attached  bill  reflect  the 
information  compiled  in  this  study. 

The  provision  extending  the  geographical 
application  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  the  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  Atolls  and 
Johnston  Island  accords  the  same  protec- 
tion to  employees  in  these  trust  territories 
as  Is  accorded  to  employees  In  other  areas 
under  our  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  bill  does  provide,  however,  with 
respect  to  these  newly  covered  territories, 
that  the  Secretary  may  issue  rules  and  reg- 
ulations allowing  reasonable  variations  and 
tolerances  from  the  acfs  requirements  if, 
after  hearing,  he  finds  that  economic  con- 
ditions warrant  such  action. 

The  revision  in  section  7(e)  of  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  computation  of  overtime  for 
employees  (except  where  their  work  neces- 
sitates irregular  hours)  eliminates  an  in- 
equitable situation  in  which  the  rate  on 
which  overtime  pay  Is  computed  decreases 
as  the  number  of  hours  worked  In  a  work- 
week increases.  Tlius,  the  longer  an  em- 
ployee works,  the  less  are  his  earnings  per 
hour. 

Tlie  lengthening  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions to  3  years  will  allow  workers  more  time 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  their  legal 
right  to  back  wages  and  thus  Improve  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  The  short  statute  of 
limitations  gives  competitive  advantage  to 
violators  and  penalizes  many  workers  In  the 
collection  of  wages  legally  due.  The  Federal 
criminal  statute  runs  for  5  years  and  many 
other  stattites  run  for  3  years  or  more.  The 
existing  2-year  period  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  also  shorter  than  that  al- 
lowed creditors  of  employees  to  collect  money 
owed  for  food  and  rent  bills. 

B.    MAXIMUM  HOURS  STANDARDS 

Under  the  proposal  an  employee  to  whom 
the  act's  40-hour  workweek  standard  applied 
prior  to  the  1965  amendments  will  be  en- 
titled to  receive  double  time  compensation 
for  all  hours  worked  In  excess  of  48  hours  In 
a  workweek.  The  number  of  hours  worked 
beyond  which  such  compensation  Is  required 
will  be  gradually  reduced  until  the  employee 
Is  entitled  to  receive  double  time  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  In  excess  of  45  hours  In  a  work- 
week. Specifically,  the  payment  of  double 
time  compensation  would  be  required  for  a 
workweek  longer  than — 

1.  Forty-eight  hours  during  the  first  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment; 


2.  Forty-seven  hours  during  the  second 
year; 

3.  Forty-six  hours  during  the  third  year; 
and 

4.  Forly-flve  hours  after  the  expiration  of 
the  third  year. 

The  time  and  one-half  overtime  rate 
would  continue  to  apply  to  work  In  excess  of 
40  hours  m  a  workweek  up  to  the  number 
of  hours  at  which  the  double  time  rate  be- 
comes applicable.  This  rate  will  also  apply 
in  periods  of  extraordinary  emergency,  in- 
cluding a  national  emergency,  or  where  other 
compelling  reasons  exist. 

ne£:d  for  this  legislation 

A  basic  aim  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  was  to  disco\irage  excessive  over- 
time work  and  to  create  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities.  However,  in  recent 
years  It  has  become  apparent  that  the  act's 
time  and  one-half  overtime  pay  requirement 
is  no  longer  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  first 
became  operative,  the  hourly  cash  wages  of 
employees  (on  which  overtime  pay  Is  gener- 
ally computed)  constituted  the  greater  part 
of  the  earnings  of  most  workers.  Employer 
payments  for  social  security  and  fringe  bene- 
fits then  amounted  to  only  about  5  percent 
of  the  hourly  wage  rates  of  such  workers. 
Since  that  time,  employer  payments  for  sup- 
plementary benefits  have  Increased  tremen- 
dously and  today  probably  average  about  20 
percent  of  such  wage  rates. 

As  a  result  of  the  decrease  In  the  relative 
importance  of  cash  wages  as  a  compensation 
factor,  the  effectiveness  of  the  time  and  a 
half  penalty  rate  as  a  deterrent  to  long  work- 
weeks has  been  reduced  by  40  to  50  percent. 
Employers  frequently  find  that  It  Is  cheaper 
to  schedule  overtime  work  at  time  and  a  half 
than  to  hire  additional  workers  for  whom 
additional  payments  for  fringe  benefits  would 
be  required.  No  longer  is  overtime  work 
scheduled  principally  in  emergency  situa- 
tions, but  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  As  a  con- 
sequence, overtime  Is  now  an  Integral  part  of 
the  wage-hour  structure,  and  the  40-hour 
workweek  rather  than  being  an  accepted 
workweek  goal  is  merely  a  base  for  the  com- 
putation of  overtime  pay. 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  elimi- 
nate all  overtime  work  or  create  Jobs  for  all 
the  unemployed.  However,  Its  provision  for 
an  increase  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act's 
premiima  pay  rate  for  overtime  is  certain  to 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  such  overtime  and  the 
creation  of  additional  Job  opportunities.  In 
accomplishing  this  objective,  this  proposal 
would  apply  the  higher  overtime  pay  rate 
on  a  gradual  and  reasonable  basis,  thus  mini- 
mizing any  problems  of  adjustment  which 
employers  might  encounter. 


MISSISSIPPI  ON  THE  MARCH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
people  of  Mississippi  are  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  expand  the  economy  of 
our  State  and  bring  about  better  living 
conditions  for  all  its  citizens. 

The  per  capita  income  in  Mississippi 
Ls  only  57  percent  of  the  national  average, 
but  our  meager  tax  dollars  are  being 
wisely  spent  on  far-reaching  progi*ams 
in    education,    research,    marketing    of 


farm  products,  and  other  programs  vital 
to  economic  progress. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Associated 
Graduate  Students  in  Economics  an(J 
Business  Administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Lott 
outlined  some  important  achievements 
in  Mississippi.  Mr.  Lott  is  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  Mr.  Lott's  address : 

Look  at  the  State  Everything's  In 
current  conditions 

Our  indicators  of  January  and  February 
business  activity  in  Mississippi  as  compared 
with  the  same  months  last  year  show  that, 
in  the  main,  1965  apparently  got  off  to  a 
good  start.  Timber  severance  tax  continued 
on  the  plus  side  as  it  has  been  in  each  month 
since  last  summer.  Life  Insurance  sales 
made  Impressive  gains  in  both  months  as 
they  have  during  much  of  the  last  year. 
Retail  buying,  as  indicated  by  sales  and  use 
tax,  was  up  from  a  year  earlier  by  13  percent 
and  6  percent  for  January  and  February,  re- 
spectively. Larger  than  usual  gains  were 
registered  by  manufacturing  employment 
which  has  not  shown  an  over-the-year  de- 
cline in  any  month  since  1961;  the  February 
figure  of  143,100  set  a  new  record  for  that 
month.  Bank  debits  gained  substantially 
in  February  and  apparently  set  a  new  record 
for  the  month. 

During  1964,  Mississippi's  economic  devel- 
opment centered  upon  three  things: 

1.  A  new  marketing  council  for  finding 
bigger  and  better  markets  for  Mississippi's 
agricultural  and  industrial  goods.  The  role 
of  this  15-member  council  is  to  develop  our 
State's  markets,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
foreign  lands,  for  Mississippi's  agricultural 
and  forestry  products.  The  council  is  also  to 
tell  the  world  what  Mississippi  grows  and 
manufactures  for  exchange  In  world  com- 
merce. 

2.  A  stepped-up  program  of  vocational  and 
technical  training,  stressing  development  of 
skilled  workers  for  today's  more  complex  In- 
dustries. To  train  workers  for  higher  paying 
industrial  jobs,  the  Mississippi  State  Legis- 
lature in  1964  made  $1,700,000  available  to 
the  State  building  commission.  This  will  be 
matched  equaHy  by  local  funds  for  setting  up 
training  programs  at  MisslEsippl's  various 
public  junior  colleges.  Another  $1  million 
was  appropriated  directly  to  the  junior  col- 
lege commission  for  the  same  purpose.  At 
the  end  of  1964,  $4,186,000  of  new  vocational 
and  technical  training  centers  were  on  the 
drawing  board  for  Mississippi's  public  junior 
colleges. 

3.  A  statewide,  organized  program  of  prac- 
tical research  so  Mississippi  might  realize  its 
highest  potential.  A  newly  organized  re- 
search and  development  center  will  coordi- 
nate all  existing  research  efforts  related  to 
such  developments.  The  center  will  work 
closely  with  Mississippi's  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  the  A.  &  I.  board  and  all 
agencies  involved  in  economic  development 
programing. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  formation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Research  and  Development  Center  la 
general  terms,  because  that's  the  planning 
stage  it's  now  In.  Specifics  in  all  Instances 
have  yet  to  be  defined  and  approved. 

Its  formation  resulted  from  an  Increased 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  bringing  to- 
gether, in  one  easily  accessible  and  central 
source,  all  informational  resources  of  oiir 
State,  plus  the  potential  Influence  of  Its  ap- 
plication to  specific  State  problems  or  oppor- 
tunities. 'We  will  explore  the  orderly,  overall 
application  of  this  Information  to  Mississippi 
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by  later  taking  a  specific  look  at  the  State 

''SsSlVmtent  of  the  act  cited  as  -The 
,r  !r«iDDi  Research  and  Development  Act 
S'  is  to  make  research  more  effective  for 
^I,  dcsippi  economic  development  by: 

1  Reorcanizing  i;nd  expanding  the  re- 
Jrch  function  of  State  government  in  the 
MksissiPPi  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
.rthereby  providing  an  organizational  form 
;nd  a  physical  facility  through  which  Mis- 
'Lpi  research  needs  can  be  analyzed,  co- 
ord Sated,  and  acted  upon  more  effectively; 

0  coo'-dinating  and  minimizing  dupllca- 
•  inn  of  effort  and  utilizing  better  the  exist- 
;i"  research  capabilities  in  State  agencies 
Trd  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

3  Associating  the  State  research  agency 
rlosel-  wi'h  the  ;icadeir.ic  community  with- 
out p'laciu^-!  it  under  the  administration  of 
anv single  institution; 

4  Supporting  research  with  more  ade- 
quate   professional    staff,    equipment,    and 

''Tproviding  a  representative  advisory 
-ro-'P  the  Mississippi  Research  ar.d  Devel- 
opment Council,  to  gu:de  research  policies 
nd  programs  for  the  maximum  benefit  of 
Mississippi  by  assuring  the  orientation  of 
£ucn  policies  and  programs  to  economic  de- 
velopnient. 

The  Mississippi  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Council  will  formulate  plans  for  a 
million-doilar  research  centpr,  centrally  lo- 
cated and  readily  accessible  in  Jackson.  Tlie 
center,  bv  coordinating  Mississippians'  ef- 
forts will"  assure  a  more  efficient  and  effcc- 
tive'application  of  all  our  resources. 

In  this  connection,  Tom  Hederman,  chair- 
man of  the  research  and  development  cen- 
ter committee,  recently  reported  some  sue- 
cific=  Kis  renort,  which  .stp.tcd  that  a  project 
started  in  1961  for  the  location  of  a  univer- 
sity-oriented research  and  education  cen- 
ter was  being  finalized,  showed: 

1.  T-ie  Mississippi  Legislature  in  1962  au- 
thorized Hinds  County  to  float  $2  million  In 
bonds  for  construction  of  a  center  to  house 
facilities  provided  by  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Mississippi   State  University. 

2.  A  joint  plan  for  operating  the  univer- 
sities center  has  been  submitted  by  the  two 
universities  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  in- 
stitutions for  higher  learning;. 

3.  A  land-use  consultant  has  been  em- 
ployed for  determining  the  location  and 
landscaping  of  the  center. 

4.  Tile  center  would  consist  of  one  build- 
ing housing  both  university  institutions. 

5.  The  Mississippi  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center,  to  occupy  another  building  on 
the  same  site,  v.-ould  be  coordinated  with  the 
universities  center.  There  would  also  be  a 
s'naring  of  certain  facilities — such  as  a  com- 
puter, auditorium,  etc. 

6.  The  universities  center  would  include 
research  and  graduate  work  in  engineering, 
agriculttrre  and  forestry,  business  and  indus- 
try, turban  planning,  pharmacy  and  biomedi- 
cal engineering. 

The  report  also  estimated  the  county  bond 
issue  would  come  late  this  month  or  early 
March.i  It  also  pointed  out  the  Joint  re- 
search center  would  be  located  on  a  State- 
owned  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Lakeland 
Drive.  Ridgewood  Road,  Eastover  Drive,  and 
Interstate  Highway  55. 

Back,  now.  to  the  Mississippi  Research  and 
Development  Center  and  Its  functions.  Its 
functions  include: 

1.  Providing  advice  and  giildance  concern- 
ing research  requirements  to  all  agencies.  In- 
stitutions and  organizations  pursuing  eco- 
nomic development. 

2.  Undertaking  selected  applied  research 
projects  with   a   permanent   research    staff. 


augmented  by  specialists  from  universities 
and  colleges,  government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate firms,  assisted  by  graduate  students. 
People  such  as  you,  for  the  first  time  any- 
where, will  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  in 
such  a  capacity. 

3.  Maintaining  and  disseminating  Infor- 
ma'Jon  needed  by  various  development  agen- 
cies and  organizations  throughout  the  State, 
by  industrial  and  business  firms,  and  by 
.Suite  government. 

4.  Providing  a  computer  facility  for  use 
by  all  educational  institutions,  government 
agencies  and  business  firms.  By  applyirfg 
the  latest  technologicnl  developments  in 
data  processing,  a  logical  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  data  will  be  constantly  avail- 
able for  Instant  reference. 

5.  Maintaining  current  information  on  re- 
search projects  in  the  State;  on  scientific  and 
research  personnel;  on  research  expenditures 
and  sources  of  funds;  on  research  programs 
of  agencies  and  Institutions  outside  the  State 
v.'hich  bear  upon  Mississippi  development; 
publishing  annually  a  catalog  of  this  infor- 
mation; and  otherwise  functioning  as  a  re- 
search clearinghouse  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

6.  Supplementing  the  extension  activities 
r.f  the  universities  by  making  staff  members 
of  the  development  center  available  for  coun- 
seling and  extension  services  throughout  the 

State. 

7.  Assisting  institutions,  organizations,  and 
firms  m  obtaining  professional  research  serv- 
ices from  other  sources,  in  drawing  up  re- 
search proposals,  in  obtaining  research  grants 
and  contracts,  and  In  other  aspects  of  re- 
search management.^ 

This,  generally,  is  the  blueprint  from  which 
data  necessary  to  Mississippi's  future  eco- 
nomic well-being  will  be  compiled.  To  me.  It 
offers  a  means  to  appraise  need  and  feasibil- 
ity, evaluate  alternatives,  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  and  is  not  known,  and  to  do  all 
this  to  the  end  that  the  most  efficient,  prac- 
tical, and  useful  programs  are  planned  and 
implemented,  resulting,  I  think.  In  a  quick- 
ened pace  of  economic  growth. 

What  precipitated  the  research  center? 
Change.  Extraordinary  change  and  progress 
have  characterized  the  life  of  the  South  in 
the  past  decade.'  An  economy  formerly  based 
on  agriculture  has  become  more  and  more 
industrial.  People  have  moved  away  from 
farms  into  better  paying  Jobs  in  factories, 
service  Industries,  and  office  work  of  all  kinds. 
We  have  witnessed  rapid  growth  in  metro- 
ix)litau  areas.  Our  per  capita  personal  in- 
come for  1964  was  $1.459— an  increase  of  $69 
over  the  average  of  1963  and  a  larger  increase 
than  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Moreover, 
the  forces  of  expansion  now  in  motion  prom- 
ise even  more  changes— opporttmities— In  the 
future  One  such  powerful  force  Is  popula- 
tion growth.  The  likelihood  Is  that  by  1975 
there  will  be  some  60  million  more  Americans 
than  today. 

Where  will  this  growth  settle?  On  farms, 
verv  little.  Metropolitan  areas,  the  great 
majority.  For  as  the  mechanization  of  agri- 
culture continues,  there  will  be  fewer  and 
fewer  farmworkers. 

This  means  our  cities  and  their  adjacent 
areas  will  have  to  grow.  It's  not  a  matter  of 
choice.  It's  a  matter  of  necessity.  And  to 
have  good  cities,  flourishing  cities,  cities  In 
crood  health  economically  and  socially,  we 
need  to  develop  and  diversify  our  productive 
resources  far  beyond  what  they  are  today. 
Efficient,  effective  development  requires  mod- 
ern comprehensive  planning.  Economic  re- 
search is  the  foundation  of  such  planning, 
and  Mississippi's  new  research  and  develop- 
ment center  has  economic  research  as  Its 
primary  responsibility. 


I 


■  EnrroR's  Note. — The  bond  Issue  election 
was  later  scheduled  for  Apr.  6. 
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=  Sec  6  of  the  act  sets  forth  the  legislative 
Intent  as  to  relationships  which  shall  exist 
between  the  center  and  other  entitles. 


We  will  be  called  on  to  expand  all  the  vari- 
ous attributes  of  an  urban,  industrial  so- 
ciety: Educational  facilities,  highways, 
homes,  hospitals,  utility  services,  and  all  the 
rest.  And  in  every  case,  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  create  and  support  all  these 
attributes  will  depend  most  of  all  on  its  pro- 
ductivity and  the  ability  of  Its  Industry  to 
thrive.  Why?  Because  there's  no  other 
somce  of  wealth  that  can  pay  the  costs  of 
urban  progress.  So  our  need  Is  plain — it's 
for  more  wealth,  and  the  one  way  to  get 
wealth  Is  from  increased  productivity  by  In- 
dustry, Industry  which  will  produce  goods 
and  services,  create  markets,  provide  good 
jobs,  and  pay  taxes. 

You  know  the  ingredients  of  progress.  The 
Mississippi  Research  and  Development  Coun- 
cil knows  them.  So,  it's  up  to  vis  to  promote 
what  v/e  have  to  offer — and  we  have  a  great 
deal. 

Mississippi's  history  reflects  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  achievements  of  progres- 
sive, capable  leadership.  It  seems  to  me  our 
responsibility  is  to  maintain  this  healthy 
climate  so  conducive  to  progressive  growth 
of  our  great  State.  Here  again,  contributions 
of  our  State  universities  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant part. 

So  now  let's  measure  this  climate,  what  It 
is.  r.nd  how  it  .".ffects  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  has  a  new  look.  It's  bold,  tower- 
ing, and  full  of  new  shapes,  and  confident. 
It  has  a  new  multimillion-dollar,  jet-age  air 
terminal,  new  industrial  plants,  and  modern 
buildings,  manufacturing  variety  an^diver- 
sificatlon. 

Mississippi's  new  look  Is  substantiated  by 
its  Industrial  growth.  Here,  Industry  is  wel- 
come. There's  room  for  industrial  growth — 
booming  markets  to  serve,  extensive  land, 
water,  rail  and  air  transportation  facilities, 
and  an  adequate  labor  force.  All  of  these  are 
powerful  reasons  why  Mississippi  has  made 
and  will  continue  to  make,  progress. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  that  we  "would  look 
at  the  specific  application  of  these  ingredi- 
ents to  our  State's  progress;  so  let's  look  at 
the  state  everything's  in — in  the  State  that 
has  everything. 

Markets:  Mississippi's  Increased  per  capita 
Income  makes  it  both  a  market  and  a  dis- 
tribution center.  Excellent,  low-cost  tranS' 
portation  and  a  prime  geographic  location 
make  Mississippi  the  ideal  point  from  which 
to  serve  the  vital,  growing  markets  of  the 
Southwest,  Southeast,  and  Midwest. 

Land:  A  mild  climate,  fertile  soils,  and  at- 
tractive topography  are  all  requisites  for  a 
pleasant,  productive  environment. 

Oil  and  gas:  The  State's  economic  progress 
is  getting  a  tremendous  boost  from  its  oil 
and  gas  resources.  There  is  oil  and  'or  gas 
production  in  36  of  Mississippi's  82  coun- 
ties. During  1964.  these  Industries  spent 
more  than  $180  million  In  Mississippi  for 
suoplies,  equipment,  leasing,  and  drilling 
activities.  Mississippi  is  now  the  seventh 
oil-producing  State  In  the  Nation. 

Rivers  and  harbors:  Port  and  river  proj- 
ects are  pouring  millions  Into  Mississippi's 
economic  well-being— projects  such  as 
Greenville,  Natchez,  and  Vicksburg  port  de- 
velopments. The  newly  opened  Vicksburg 
harbor  industrial  district  already  has  sev- 
eral Industries  located  there.  Then  there 
is  the  new  banana  terminal  at  Gulfport 
(plus  consideration  for  design  and  construc- 
tion of  open  berth  storage  and  a  cold  storage 
facilitv),  the  huge  new  grain  elevator  at 
Pascagoula,  and  the  $50  million  Harrison 
County  Industrial  Seaway. 

Water:  American  industry  now  uses  one 
and  a  half  times  as  much  water  as  in  1952. 
Fortunately  for  Mississippi's  continued  in- 
dustrial growth,  the  State  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  usable  water.  Mississippi,  through 
the  Pearl  River  project,  was  one  of  the  first 
areas  to  take  the  much-needed  step  toward 
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insuring  an  adequate,  all-purpose  water 
supply  for  years  to  come.  Water  Is  im- 
portant to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  too.  A  new  canal 
will  connect  NASA's  Saturn  rocket  teat  fa- 
cilities in  Hancock  County  with  the  East 
Pearl  River.  This  water  route  is  the  path 
giant  Saturn  moon  rockets  will  traverse — 
via  barges — to  be  tested  en  route  from  New 
Orleans  to  Cape  Kexuiedy  laiinch  facilities. 

Forests:  Highly  productive  forests  and 
tree  farms  represent  57  percent  of  Missis, 
slppi's  total  land  area,  forming  one  of  our 
State's  most  valuable  and  renewable  re- 
sources. Over  1.200  factories  and  mills 
throughout  the  State  are  turning  out  lum- 
ber, paper,  and  other  products  at  a  rapidly 
growing  rate.  Exciting  new  developments 
in  wood  chemistry  are  lending  new  impor- 
tance to  this  living  resource  as  raw  material 
for  new  plastics,  fabrics,  and  a  host  of  prod- 
ucts from  science-age  research.  Mississippi 
led  all  States  in  the  South  in  dollar  volume 
of  timber  cut  from  national  forests  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
(July    1-September   30). 

Livestock  and  poultry:  Mississippi  is  the 
largest  beef  cattle  producing  State  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the  Ohio. 
It  ranks  high  nationally  In  the  number  of 
cattle  and  calves  on  farms.  Commercial 
broiler  production  continues  to  Increase,  too. 
Such  growth  has  created  improved  oppor- 
lunitie?  for  higlier  farm  earnings,  more  jobs, 
and  payrolls. 

Grains:  Soybeans,  rice,  corn,  and  other 
grain  crops  are  seme  of  Mississippi's  lead- 
ing sources  of  fctrm  income.  Surplus  grain 
and  grain  from  points  m  the  West  and  Mid- 
west moves  to  foreign  points  through  oxir 
State's  new  2-millton-bushel  elevator  at 
Pascagoula. 

Transportation  facilities:  Serving  Missis- 
sippi are:  13  principal  national  highways; 
740  miles  of  new  interstate  highways;  650 
intrastate  and  interstate  truck  routes:  18 
railways;  70  municipal  and  private  airports; 
90  passenger  bus  lines. 

Labor:  Our  State's  labor  force  Is  ready, 
wiUine,  ard  able  to  work.  Industry  has 
found  a  good  supply  of  men  and  women  who 
welcome  industrial  work  as  attested  to  by 
their  attendance  and  diligence. 

From  this  bass.  Mississippi  has  built  an 
impressive  record  of  industrial  hospitality 
and  permanent  progress.  Since  January 
1960.  385  new  Industrial  plants  have  been 
built  in  Mississippi,  and  more  than  290  ex- 
isting plants  have  been  expanded.  This 
growth  represents  a  total  Investment  of  over 
•3445  million. 

3ome  recent  major  milestones  in  Missis- 
sippi's industrial  history  Include: 

1.  Launching  of  construction  activities  of 
the  Saturn  rocket  test  facility  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion in  Hancock  County.  This  multimillion- 
dollar  construction  project  Is  fast  reaching 
Its  peak.  This  140,000-acre  rocket  test  site 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  our  State's  coastal 
section  hurls  Mississippi  Into  the  space  age 
in  a  big  way.  Total  cost  is  a  projected  $500 
mllllcn  and  the  economic  Impact  of  this 
space-age  activity  Is  being,  and  will  be.  felt 
throughout  Mississippi  In  more  jobs  (some 
2,500  now  employed)  and  bigger  payrolls 
(estimated  at  $20  million  annually). 

2.  A  S4,500,000  expmslon  by  General  Tire 
&   Rubber    Co.,    at    Columbus. 

3.  A  $4  million  new  Industry  for  the 
State — Southern  Plywood  Co.,  located  at 
Beaumont. 

During  1964,  Mississippi  communities  wel- 
comed 65  new  industries  plus  the  e.xpansion 
rf'55  existing  Industries  which,  when  In  full 
production,  will  add  an  estimated  8,635  Jobs 
to  the  present  manufacturing  employment 
of  142,700— incidentally,  an  alltlme  high. 

Our  capital  city  represents  the  vanguard  of 
Mississippi's  growth.  You  can  measure  It. 
Since    1945,   82   manufacturing  plants  have 


been  located  In  the  Jackson  area.  Today, 
over  260  plants  operate  there,  manufactur- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  products  and  employ- 
ing 11,750  people. 

And,  this  Is  only  part  of  the  economic 
growth  In  and  around  Jackson.  Oil  and  agri- 
culture have  joined  existing  industry  to 
create  an  even  more  diversified  economy. 

Jackson  Is  also  a — 

1.  Retail  center — 2,659  outlets  doing  an  an- 
nual business  in  excess  of  $350  million; 

2.  Distribution  center — 785  wholesale  out- 
lets with  an  annual  volume  over  $233  mil- 
lion; 

3.  Financial  center — 3  commercial  banks 
with  deposits  over  S465  million,  savings  and 
loan  assets  of  about  $149  million, 

4.  Medical  center — 5  general  hospitals  with 
a  total  patient  capacity  over  6,200,  Hinds 
County  Hospital  under  construction.  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  medical  complex,  with 
which  I'm  sure  you're  familiar; 

5.  Education  center — 7  senior  high  schools. 
10  junior  high,  46  elementary — with  several 
more  under  construction  or  planned — and  3 
colleges. 

Additionally,  Jackson  has  Joined  hands 
with  Hinds  Covinty  and  adjoining  counties 
of  Rankin,  Copiah,  and  Warren  in  an  area 
development  organization  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral Mississippi  Development  District. 
Through  this  organization,  industrial  devel- 
opment is  carried  out  in  these  four  counties 
with  assistance  from  the  Industrial  Dis- 
tribution Division  and  the  Economics  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Jackson  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Jackson's  civic  development  has  progressed, 
too.  In  1961.  Mlsslsslppi.ans  witnessed  the 
opening  of  the  46.000  seating  capacity  Mis- 
sissippi Memorial  Stadium.  In  1962,  a  10,000 
seating  capacity  colisexim  opened  there;  and 
1963  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  jet  age  with 
the  opening  of  Jackson's  multimillion-dollar 
air  terminal. 

Jackson  today  is  a  modern,  thriving  city. 
It  has  grown  from  a  population  of  over  7,000 
In  1900  to  a  metropolitan  population  that 
now  embraces  250,000  Jacksonlans.  Jackson, 
while  symbolizing  the  progressive  energy  of 
the  "New  South,"  has  retained  the  charm 
and  gracious  living  of  the  "Old  South." 
Jackson  has  experienced  many  changes,  but 
even  In  the  midst  of  its  thriving  business 
activity  and  industrialization,  Jacksonlans 
still  find  time  to  devote  to  the  art  of  living. 
They  have  maintained  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween making  a  living  and  just  living. 

All  the  progress  we've  touched  on  Involves 
planning.  And  planning  means  talking — 
communicating.  That's  where  my  business 
fits  into  the  overall  picture.  Historically, 
few  other  yardsticks  have  reflected  the  pace 
of  a  State's  growth  more  accurately  than  the 
installation  of  telephones.  Today,  we  serve 
161  exchanges,  over  542,000  telephones.  Of 
these,  more  than  95  percent  are  dial  oper- 
ated, and  soon  all  Southern  Bell  phones  in 
Mlsslsrlppl  are  scheduled  to  be  dial.  All  told, 
for  expansion  and  service  Improvements, 
we've  scheduled  more  than  a  million  dollars 
every  2  weeks  this  year  alone  and  a  total 
of  $65  million  during  1964-65. 

In  Mississippi  during  1964,  our  employees 
received  an  annual  payroll  of  $25.5  million. 
The  total  tax  bill  paid  on  our  1964  operations 
In  Mississippi  was  $22  million.  Thus  by 
meeting  Mississippi's  expanding  telephone 
needs,  we're  helping  further  Mississippi's 
growth,  too. 

How  can  you.  individually  and  collectively, 
add  additional  emphasis  to  Mississippi's 
growth?  By  the  excellence  of  your  work. 
To  have  a  part  In  significant  enterprise,  to 
be  one  of  its  movers  and  managers,  demands 
not  just  filling  some  niche  each  morning 
and  leaving  It  each  night  Just  as  you  found 
It.  It  demands  participation — to  help  build 
and  shape,  plan  and  execute,  to  measure 
alternatives  against  the  horizon  and  act  on 
the  course  judgment  and  resolution   com- 
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mend.  It  demands  that  you — and  those 
working  with  you — be  accountable  for  the 
quality  of  change  and  develop  every  re. 
source  at  your  disposal  to  dlschargg  y^^ 
responsibility  as  well  as  you  know  how 
Collective  excellence  cannot  exist  without 
Individual  excellence. 

I  strongy  believe  genuine  excellence  in 
management  Is  vital  to  our  State's  welfare 
and  to  our  business  competence  and  leader- 
ship. In  our  time,  too  many  people  have 
come  to  see  their  futures  in  terms  of  circum- 
stances outside  themselves — in  terms  of  an 
Institution  that  will  do  something  for  them 
The  doing  Is  yours.  The  future  must  be  seen 
in  terms  of  what  a  man  can  do  to  contribute  I 
something,  to  make  something  better,  to  ' 
make  It  go  where  he  believes,  with  all  hh 
being,  that  it  ought  to  go.  Opportunity  is 
not  so  much  in  the  situation  as  In  the  en. 
thusiasm,  intelligence.  Judgment,  and  cour- 
age  which  men  bring  to  the  situation. 

Where  do  Interest,  vitality,  a  sense  of  chal- 
lenge, and  ethical  awareness  come  from? 
Prom  you.  They  are  what  you  will  bring  ta 
your  work  In  pursuit  of  your  opportunities. 

And,  as  education  and  business  reinforce 
each  other's  efforts  to  help  students  grow  as 
bringers  (as  Mississippi  educators  and  busl- 
nes.smen  do),  the  result  Is  excellence. 

In  closing,  I'll  touch  on  one  other  aspect 
of  Mississippi's  progress — teamwork — team- 
work on  the  part  of  present  Mississippi  in- 
dustries, civic  and  business  groups,  and  In- 
dividual citizens.  For  this  teamwork  has 
resulted  In  selling  Mississippi's  advantages 
nationally.  And  it  will  continue  to  result  in 
permanent  progress  for  our  State — and  Its 
people — today    and    during    the    tomorrows. 

The  doing  is  ours.  Let's  make  things  hap- 
pen, not  wait  for  them  to  happen  to  us. 


MOLLIS  R.  WILLIAMS.  DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
officials  honored  today  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  Mr.  Hollis  R. 
Williams.  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Prompted  by 
personal  knowledge  of  his  30  years  of 
meritorious  service  in  the  SCS.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  and  pay 
special  tribute  to  him. 

Hollis  R.  Williams  was  raised  on  a 
fann  in  Arkansas  and  graduated  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  physical  and  biological 
sciences  at  Arkansas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Later,  he  attended  Hendrix  Col- 
lege in  Conway,  Ark.,  and  then  obtained 
a  law  degree  from  North  Texas  School 
of  Law,  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  member  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service's  regional  of- 
fice staff  at  Fort  Worth  from  1936  to 
1946  and  State  conservationist  for 
Arkansas  from  1946  to  1957.  Promoted 
to  Administrator's  field  representative 
from  the  Southeastern  States,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams next  moved  to  Washington,  D.C., 
where,  in  April  1959,  he  was  elevated  to 
his  present  position  of  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator. 

Still  personally  active  in  farming,  Mr 
Williams  owns  and  manages  a  farm  in 
Vilonla,  Ark. 


Hollis  R.  Williams  today  received  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  award  for  dis- 
tinguished administrative  and  technical 
acWevements  in  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  program  of  assistance  to  local 
governmental  organizations  on  small 
watershed  projects. 

The  award  was  presented  to  a  hard- 
working capable,  and  deserving  public 
official.  '  The  joy  of  his  receiving  the 
award  is  shared  by  his  colleagues  and 
friends  alike  throughout  America. 


CLUB  INTERNATIONALE 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  emphasized  the  disturbing  imbal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  which  now 
exists  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  at  the  international  trade 

level. 

Part  of  this  has  been  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  travel  to  foreign  countries  by 
our  citii-ens  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  which  our  Nation  is 
enjoying. 

Because  of  this  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payments  brought  about  by  trade  and 
travel,  and  because  of  the  President's 
comments  on  it,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mistaken  informa- 
tion about  the  administration's  attitude 
toward  foreign  travel. 

We  are  not  against  foreign  travel.  Last 
year,  more  than  2,220.000  Americans 
went  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  because 
of  a  number  of  factors,  including  travel 
income  from  more  than  a  million  foreign 
visitors  who  came  to  the  United  States, 
this  country's  total  travel  deficit  actually 
shrank  by  about  4  percent  over  the  pre- 
uous  year. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  quite 
clearly  that  there  is  no  intent  to  place 
restraint  on  the  number  of  Americans 
going  abroad.  And  we  are  actively  en- 
couraging people  of  other  countries  to 
visit  us.  President  Johnson  has  asked 
Americans  to  exercise  prudence  in  their 
expenditures  when  traveling  abroad,  and 
to  postpone  temporarily  some  travel  to 
foreign  countries. 

It  has  been  the  official  policy  of  this 
administration  and  of  previous  adminis- 
trations to  promote  people-to-people  re- 
lationships toward  better  international 
understanding.  Government  agencies 
and  private  enterprises  are  pursuing  this 
endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
comparatively  new  group  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  furthering  inter- 
national understanding  through  travel. 

This  new  organization  is  Club  Inter- 
nationale, a  nationwide  association  with 
national  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C..  which  is  now  forming  local  chap- 
ters in  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Its  members  participate  in  a 
program  of  education  and  travel  so  that 
they  may  be  truly  our  ambassadors  of 
sood  will  in  the  foreign  countries  they 


visit.  Through  the  Club  Internationale, 
members  are  afforded  economies  in  travel 
costs,  to  make  it  possible  for  more  aver- 
age citizens  to  participate,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  foreign  travel.  A  goal  of 
the  organization  is  to  stimulate  among 
its  members  interest  in  the  philosophies, 
problems,  objectives,  and  ideals  of  other 
peoples  and  other  nations. 

The  scope  of  the  program  being  orga- 
nized by  Club  Internationale  will  not  be 
limited  to  our  citizens  only.  It  is  planned 
soon  to  establish  chapters  in  foreign 
countries,  so  that  members  there  may 
plan  to  visit  the  United  States. 

Lowering  the  costs  of  foreign  travel  on 
a  bilateral  basis  will  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  numbers  who  go  from  this 
country  to  visit  abroad,  and  likewise  up- 
on the  number  of  foreigners  who  are  able 
to  enjoy  visiting  here.  Substantially 
more  Americans  will  be  able  to  visit  for- 
eign countries  without  increasing  our  to- 
tal deficit. 

Club  Internationale,  in  keeping  with 
President  Johnson's  request,  has  estab- 
lished a  program  whereby  its  members, 
during  their  first  2  years  of  membership, 
take  their  vacations  within  our  hemi- 
sphere, in  countries  such  as  Mexico,  Can- 
ada, in  the  Caribbean  area,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  United  States.  Meanwhile, 
its  members  are  pi-eparing  for  their  Eu- 
ropean trips,  3  years  hence.  Thus,  each 
member  of  Club  Internationale  is  help- 
ing the  administration  in  our  deficit 
problem. 

The  idea  of  a  w^orldwide  vacation  club 
is  not  new.  Such  an  organization  has 
been  operating  successfully  in  Europe  for 
the  past  14  years  and  has  a  membership 
in  excess  of  300,000. 

Club  Internationale,  the  first  national 
vacation  club  in  this  countiy,  will  have 
tremendous  appeal  to  many  thousands 
for  whom  ordinary  foreign  travel  is  still 
far  too  expensive.  Its  success  is  assured 
because  the  interest  in  travel  is  so  very 
widespread.  This  group  is  making  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  further- 
ance of  good  will,  through  contact  by 
travel,  and  through  the  stimulation  of 
mutual  interests. 

This  undertaking  is  worthy  of  our 
recognition. 


THE  ADOPTION  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OP  1965 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  codes  to  allow  a  taxpayer  who 
adopts  a  child  to  deduct  from  his  gross 
income  the  medical,  legal,  and  other  re- 
lated expenses  incurred  in  the  adoption 
process.  The  bill  is  called  the  Adoption 
Opportunity  Act. 

I  have  sponsored  this  legislation  in  the 
belief  that  some  tax  relief  should  be 
given  those  couples  who  choose  to  adopt 
a  child.    Under  present  tax  codes  adop- 


tion expenses  are  not  deductible.  This 
situation  should  be  remedied  for  two 
principal  reasons: 

First,  adoptive  parents  should,  in  jus- 
tice, be  given  tax  treatment  at  least  equal 
to  natural  parents.  Today,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  not. 

Natural  parents  are  allowed  a  tax  de- 
duction on  all  medical  expenses  involved 
in  having  a  baby  that  are  not  covered  by 
medical  insurance.  Since  the  medical 
cost  of  a  birth  ranges  upward  of  $500, 
most  parents  receive  a  sizable  deduction. 
Adoptive  parents  receive  no  tax  bene- 
fits though  their  expenses  in  adopting  a 
baby  may  be  considerable.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  adopting  a  child  from  a 
private  agency  may  be  10  percent  of  the 
couple's  income.  Legal  expenses  may 
amount  to  $150  or  more. 

Although  adopting  a  baby  from  a  pub- 
lic agency'  usually  entails  less  expense, 
there  often  are  charges  to  the  adoptive 
parents.    Legal  fees  again  are  extra. 

In  order  to  provide  equitable  treatment 
to  adoptive  parents,  some  tax  deduction 
should  be  allowed. 

A  second  reason  for  allowing  such  a 
deduction  is  the  social  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  encouraging  adoptions.  Al- 
though adoptions  currently  are  keeping 
pace  with  the  nvunber  of  children  avail- 
able, many  public  and  private  social 
services  admit  they  must  carry  on  active 
recruitment  programs  to  make  sure  that 
the  number  of  applicants  does  not  lag. 

Private  agencies  report  that  many 
couples  who  inquire  about  adoption  ask 
about  the  possibility  of  deducting  the 
costs  from  their  income  tax.  Often  the 
most  desirable  adoptive  couples  are  those 
for  whom  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
an  adoption  is  pi-ohibitive.  young  and 
just  establishing  a  household,  they  may 
have  many  other  financial  obligations. 
A  tax  deduction  for  their  adoption  ex- 
penses would  provide  welcome  assistance. 
Any  revenues  lost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  such  a  deduction  would  be 
more  than  recompensed  in  the  social 
good  of  encouraging  adoptions. 

Further,  since  most  children  adopted 
are  illegitimate,  fostering  adoptions  helps 
relieve  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  rear- 
ing these  children  in  institutions  or  fos- 
ter homes.  The  average  cost  of  keeping 
a  child  in  an  orphanage  or  home  is  about 
$3,000  per  year.  That  figure  increases 
about  4  percent  armually. 

For  a  public  agency  to  raise  a  child 
from  infancy  to  the  age  of  18  may  cost 
taxpayers  some  $64,000.  The  same  child, 
if  adopted  as  an  infant,  costs  the  tax- 
payers nothing.  It  seems  only  sensible, 
therefore,  to  give  a  tax  deduction  for 
adoption  expenses,  and  thereby  assist  in 
reducing  the  number  of  public  charges. 
The  encouragement  of  adoptions  is  the 
intention  of  my  bill,  the  Adoption  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1965.  The  bill  would 
allow  a  tax  deduction  for  expenses  up  to 
$1,250  for  medical,  legal,  and  other  ex- 
penses incidental  to  adopting  a  child. 

I  have  chosen  a  $1,250  ceiling  as  one 
which  would  allow  a  liberal  allowance 
for  reasonable  adoption  expenses.  It  is 
the  same  maximum  as  that  which  an 
agency  can  legally  charge  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Actually,  few  agencies  ever  charge  as 
much  as  $1,250.  For  example,  the  high- 
est adoption  fee  charged  by  a  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  agency  is  $750.  Yet  in  cases 
where  the  adoptive  parents  take  care  of 
the  birth  expenses  of  their  prospective 
child,  as  is  common  in  some  States,  the 
costs  may  well  range  over  $1,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tion made  to  our  society  by  those  who 
adopt  children  by  allowin?  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  expenses  involved.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act 
will  receive  full  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  House  Waj's  and  Means  Com- 
mittee when  it  next  seeks  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 


REDUCTION  OF  EXCISE  TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  !Mr.  VanikI  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
Americans.  I  am  delighted  with  the  ex- 
cise ta.x  reduction  proposals  made  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  tax  message 
Of  yesterday.  It  is  certainly  encourag- 
ing that  the  financial  status  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  healthy  enough  to  sup- 
port oiu"  extensive  efforts  in  Vietnam,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  attack  on  pov- 
erty, and  at  the  same  time  reduce  taxes. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  excise  tax  re- 
ductions will  find  their  way  to  price  re- 
ductions to  the  consumer  instead  of  mul- 
tiplying the  profits  of  the  manufac- 
turer— particularly  at  a  time  when  cor- 
porate profits  are  reaching  unparalleled 
levels.  If  priq^  increases  absorb  the  tax 
reductions — tWEre  will  be  no  gain  to  the 
public  resulting  from  the  loss  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  proposed  schedule  of  reduction  of 
the  automobile  excise  taxes  is  a  case  in 
point.  If  this  tax  reduction  is  spread 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  effect  of  such 
tax  reductions  upon  the  economy  will 
be  critically  diluted.  A  $50  or  $60  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  automobiles  will 
not  stimulate  an  exciting  or  even  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  automobile  produc- 
tion and  sales.  The  Treasury  will  lose 
$2  billion  in  revenue,  the  consiuner  will 
derive  little  benefit — the  impact  on  the 
economy  will  be  negligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  automobile 
excise  tax  were  completely  eliminated, 
it  could  move  the  entire  Nation's  econ- 
omy forward  for  at  least  2  more  pro- 
duction years.  With  price  reductions 
ranging  between  $200  to  $500  per  auto- 
mobile instead  of  $50  to  S60  per  auto- 
mobile, the  owners  of  perfectly  good 
automobiles  of  recent  vintage  would 
turn  them  in  for  the  new  models.  The 
buyer's  potential  for  purchase  with  such 
stimulation  is  already  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Automobile  production  would  soar 
to  new  levels  for  2  more  years  and 
then  meet  the  tremendous  buyer's  mar- 
ket which  will  develop  out  of  the  pastwar 
baby  boom.  There  would  be  no  gap  in 
productivity — the  current  business  cycle 
would  continue  in  its  upward  pace. 

Full  repeal  of  the  automobile  excise 
tax  would  involve  an  additional  loss  to 
the  Treasury  of  $1  billion  over  President 


Johnson's  proposals.  However,  it  would 
generate  a  $5  or  $6  billion  rise  in  pro- 
ductivity. This  billion-dollar  tax  loss 
would  be  most  likely  to  return  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  higher  income 
tax  revenues. 

The  automobile  industry  has  made  as- 
."^urances  that  the  excise  tax  cut  on  motor 
vehicles  would  be  passed  on  to  the  auto- 
mobile purcliaser.  We  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  promise.  If  the  excise 
tax  reductions  on  motor  vehicles  ai*e 
spread  over  a  period  of  years,  there  are 
grave  doubts  that  the  policies  of  "no 
price  increase"  would  prevail. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.V.\NIK.     I  Yield. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  for  his  statement.  I 
would  like  to  say  further  I  am  inclined 
to  share  his  view  that  if  we  cut  these 
taxes,  a  nickel  at  a  time  for  a  period  of 
years,  it  is  very  likely  we  are  not  goinsr 
to  feel  the  impact  that  a  complete  repeal 
would  have  at  the  present  time.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  observation 
and  I  think  all  Members  of  the  House 
should  be  apprised  of  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 


FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  The  Nation's  Capital 
is  like  the  weather.  We  all  generally 
talk  about  it  but  very  few  of  us  do  any- 
thing about  it.  I  am  referring  to  the 
financial  situation  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  no  different  from 
that  of  any  other  growing  city.  The 
District  of  Columbia  needs  more  schools. 
The  people  here  need  more  policemen. 
They  need  more  firemen.  They  need 
better  streets  and  they  need  more  of 
everything  and  anything  that  any  mod- 
ern growing  city  needs.  Yet  through- 
out the  years  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  strapped  financially  because 
somehow  or  other  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  not  provided  enough 
money  for  them  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

This  year  I  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  So  I  have  taken  a  deep  per- 
.sonal  interest  in  this  matter  and  have 
made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  tax 
structure  and  the  revenue  structure  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  I  think  will  help 
to  solve  the  financial  problems  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  was  amazed  to  learn, 
for  instance,  that  the  tax  burden  borne 
by  the  people  within  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal is  not  fair — I  should  really  say  it  is 
small  compared  to  the  tax  burden  that 
we  bear  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
I  might  well  say  that  this  is  sort  of  a 
taxpayers'  heaven  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  country. 
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I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  realize  this 
is  true  and  arc  willing  to  a.ssume  a  more 
fair  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

Let  rnc  use  a  few  illustrations  to  show 
what  I  mean. 

The  tax  on  a  package  of  cigarettes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  only  2  cents 
a  package.  Across  the  line,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  the  tax  en  a  .similar  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  i.s  6  cents.  How  can 
we  justify  a  2-eont  tax,  a  small  tax.  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  needs 
revenue,  as  compared  to  the  tax  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  of  6  cents? 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  of  gasoline. 
The  District  of  Columbia  tax  on  a  gallon 
of  ga.solinc  is  6  cents.  Across  the  line-in 
Maryland  it  is  7  cents.  Across  the  line  in 
Virginia  it  is  7  cents.  How  can  we  justify 
such  a  low  tax  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, when  there  is  a  higher  tax  in  areas 
surrounding  the  District?  In  my  own 
State,  incidentally,  the  tax  is  also  i  cents 
a  gallon. 

Let  us  consider  the  natter  of  beer. 
Tlie  tax  on  n  barrel  of  beer,  across  the 
line  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  is  either 
$7  or  S7.50  a  barrel.  The  tax  on  a  similar 
barrel  of  beer  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  only  $1.50. 

Let  us  con^sidcr  the  matter  of  real 
estate  taxes.  T  own  a  home  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  which  I  paid 
$43,500.  and  it  is  only  five  blocks  from 
the  Capitol.  The  taxes  on  that  piece  of 
property  are  $530.  I  also  ov>n  a  home  in 
my  hometown  in  Wisconsin  for  v.hich  the 
market  value  is  $26,000.  I  pay  $870  in 
property  taxes  on  that  home,  or  almost 
twice  as  much. 

That  gives  an  idea  of  the  fact  that 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  not  bearing  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  the  tax  load. 

I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  raise 
the  real  estate  taxes  by  40  cents  per 
hundred;  to  raise  the  individual  income 
taxes,  which  arc  "out  of  this  world"  com- 
pared to  income  taxes  in  many  States 
and  many  localities:  to  increase  the 
cigarette  tax  by  1  cent  per  pack;  and  to 
increase  the  beer  tax  to  $3.50  a  barrel, 
which  will  still  be  $4  less  than  in  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

If  we  pass  this  tax  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  and  give  the  city  the  $50  mil- 
lion which  is  already  authorized  by  law 
as  a  Federal  payment,  then  for  the  first 
time  in  the  23  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress the  District  of  Columbia  finally 
will  have  enough  revenue  to  do  the  job 
which  needs  to  be  done. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  take  a  look  at  this  bill  and  examine 
the  tax  structure  and  support  my  pro- 
posal. 


A     BILL     TO     PERMIT     MERCHANT 
MARINERS  WHO  ARE  ALSO  NAVAL 
RESERVISTS     TO     QUALIFY    FOR 
RETIREMENT    BENEFITS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


May  18, 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromPenn-sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
hpr  of  merchant  marine  officers  who 
nanned  our  V/orld  War  11  merchant 
fleet  and  who  concurrently  held  commis- 
sions in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  are  pres- 
entlv  denied  eligibility  for  Naval  Reserve 
retirement  pav  due  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Act— Pub- 
lic Law  810  of  t^e  80th  Congress.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  Public  Law  810  a 
reserve  officer  who  held  a  commission  on 
or  before  August  15,  1945,  but  who  did 
not  serve  on  active  duty  during  World 
Wars  I  or  II  or  during  the  Korean  hos- 
tilities is  ineligible  for  retirement  with 

D8.V 

to  meet  the  needs  of  our  merchant 
marine  for  officer  personnel  during 
World  War  II,  many  men  v.-ere 
trained  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  the  several  State  maritime 
academies,  and  other  training  installa- 
tions. Many  of  these  men  were  com- 
missioned in  the  Naval  Reserve  upon 
compleiin;:'  their  coia-se  of  training  and 
some  entered  immediately  on  active  duty 
in  the  Navy,  while  most  went  into  our 
merchar.t  fleet  as  deck  or  engineering 
officers.  It  is  the  latter  group  with  which 
we  are  concerned  today.  Since  it  i^  ob- 
vious that  as  meichant  marine  officers 
thev  were  performing  an  essential  role 
in  our  war  effort  and  that  they  could 
not  simultaneously  serve  on  active  duty 
in  the  Navy,  it  is  unreasonable  and  un- 
just to  penalize  them  for  performing  the 
hazardous  duties  for  which  they  were 
primarily  trained. 

I  feel  certain  that  it  was  not  the  Con- 
gress' intent  to  preclude  a  merchant  ma- 
rine officer  who  was  also  a  naval  re- 
servist from  ever  qualifying  for  Naval 
Reserve  retirem.ent  benefits,  yet  that  is 
exactly  v.hat  the  present  language  of 
Public  Law  810  does.  In  fairness  to  the 
200  or  less  reservists  who  are  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  currently  and  who  also 
served  during  World  War  U  in  the  mer- 
chant marine,  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  810  .should  be  changed  and  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironical  that  a  per- 
son who  entered  a  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
after  World  War  II  may  qualify  for  re- 
tirement with  pay  after  20  years  of  in- 
active peacetime  service  while  one  who 
held  his  commission  during  the  war  years 
but  who  did  not  then  or  during  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities  serve  on  active  duty  may 
never  so  qualify  despite  the  value  of  his 
maritime  civilian  service,  that  is  mer- 
chant marine. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  wartime  em- 
ployment in  the  merchant  marine  be 
construed  as  active  duty  in  the  Navy  for 
the  computation  of  retired  pay.  I  am, 
on  the  other  hand,  urging  that  this  bill 
be  enacted  in  order  that  wartime  serv- 
ice in  the  merchant  marine  not  preclude 
a  naval  reservist  from  retirement  bene- 
fits to  which  he  might  otherwise  be  en- 
titled. 


RETIREMENT        OP        GEORGE        F. 
STRICKLING,    DIRECTOR,    CLEVE- 
LAND    HEIGHTS     HIGH     SCHOOL 
CHOIR  FOR  35  YEARS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton!  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  George 
F.  Strickling,  the  director  of  the  Cleve- 
land Heights  High  School  Choir  for  35 
years,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year  in  June.    I  feel  his  contribu- 
tion to  spreading  an  api->reciation  of  fine 
music  in  .so  many  areas  over  this  long 
period    merits    recognition    beyond   our 
Cleveland  community.    I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  him  tribute.    Mr. 
Strickling  in  his  35  years  has  wrought 
something  of  a  miracle  in  high  school 
musical  circles  all  over  the  country,  and 
has  made  the  Cleveland  Heights  a  cap- 
pella,  unaccompanied,  choir  world  fa- 
mous.  Not  only  has  he  taken  the  choir  on 
an  annual  spring  tour  through  20  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  in  1953 
he  vxa.s  the  first  high  school  director  to 
take  his  group  to  Europe.    While  abroad 
the  singers  lived  in  homes  in  10  European 
countries  and  broadcast  American  songs 
over  Radio  Free  Europe,  BBC,  and  other 
state-owned  radio  networks,  and  were 
the  first  American  choir  to  sing  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.    They  con- 
tributed much  in  the  way  of  people-to- 
people  diplomacy. 

For  some  30  years  Mr.  Strickling  and 
the  choir  have  participated  in  the  open- 
ing program  of  the  United  Appeal  in 
Cleveland  bv  presenting  a  "Four  Faiths" 
program.  The  choir  accompanies  a 
rabbi  a  Catholic  priest,  a  Protestant 
minister,  and  a  Greek  Orthodox  priest 
with  songs  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  English, 
and  Greek.  He  has  also  directed  the 
Heights  Choir  at  the  Knights  Templar 
Easter  sunrise  service  at  Cleveland's 
Public  Auditorium  for  some  30  years. 

The  years  have  come,  the  students 
have  been  graduated,  new  ones  have 
come  along  from  which  to  choose  the 
voices  needed  to  blend  together  a  new 
choir— and  George  Strickling  has  ap- 
plied his  remarkable  genius,  his  love  for 
music,  his  devotion  to  young  people  and 
their  talents.  He  has  helped  to  make 
Greater  Cleveland  an  even  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  and  everywhere  there 
are  successful  men  and  women  who  dur- 
ing his  35  years  as  Cleveland  Heights 
choral  director  know  this  to  be  so,  and 
whose  children  are,  through  him,  ex- 
pressing a  finer  appreciation  of  good  and 
meaningful  music. 

My  best  wishes  are  extended  to  George 
F.  Strickling. 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  asked  President  Johnson  to  call  a 
halt  to  a  costly  and  illegal  program  under 
which  crop-yield  data  for  most  of  tt^e/ 
Nation's  farms  is  being  refigured. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President,  I  said: 


I  have  direct  information  that  Agriculture 
Secretary  Freeman's  staff  has  already  begun 
to  change  Department  of  Agriculture  farm 
records  from  the  historical-yield  basis  used 
in  recent  years  to  the  projected-yield  system 
in  the  new  omnibus  farm  legislation  you 
have  proposed. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  a  statewide  in- 
struction meeting  for  USDA  employees  will 
be  held  May  21  in  De  Kalb. 

The  total  cost  of  the  national  changeover 
will  be  an  estimated  $2  million,  and  as  of  to- 
day not  one  penny  of  it  is  authorized  by  law. 
The  section  of  the  farm  bill  in  which  this 
proposal  is  made  has  not  been  reported  from 
House  subcommittee  level,  and  Senate  hear- 
ings have  not  even  begun.  At  the  present 
pace,  it  will  be  months  before  both  the 
authorization  and  appropriations  legislative 
routes  can  be  covered.  Then  azid  only  then 
can  the  changeover  to  the  projected-yield 
system  lawfully  be  undertaken. 

This  Is  a  shocking  takeover  of  legislative 
authority  by  the  executive  department,  and 
no  doubt  it  escaped  your  personal  notice.  I 
recall  vividly  your  very  first.address  to  a  Joint 
session.  In  which  you  assured  the  Congress 
you  would  respect  the  legislative  process  in 
which  you  yourself  played  a  prominent  role 
for  many  years. 

With  all  the  varied  burdens  of  your  ofHce, 
I  am  sxire  you  are  not  aware  this  unauthor- 
ized expenditure  is  being  made.  I  respect- 
fully urge  that  you  call  a  halt  to  it  and  bring 
proper  charges  against  those  responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  2- 
to-1  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress gives  the  President  assurance  the 
authority  for  projected  yields  will  ulti- 
mately be  enacted,  but  even  a  rubber- 
stamp  Congress  should  be  permitted  to 
go  through  the  legislative  motions.    - 

The  premature,  illegal  changeover  of 
farm  data  to  conform  with  the  proposed 
bill  shows  disdain,  almost  contempt  for 
the  constitutional  separation  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  authority.  It  hits  at 
the  very  foundation  of  representative 
government. 


A  $2  MILLION  UNAUTHORIZED  PRO- 
GRAM UNDERWAY  AT  USDA 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley  1   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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EDITOR  JAMES  M.  LANGLEY 
HONORED 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
James  M.  Langley,  editor  of  the  Concord 
Daily  Monitor,  was  recently  awarded  the 
Liberty  Bell  Award  of  the  Merrimack 
County  Bar  Association  for  outstanding 
service  to  his  community  and  his  State. 

Under  Mr.  Langley's  guidance,  the 
Monitor,  the  newspaper  of  the  capital 
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city,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  dailies  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  He  brings 
great  skill  to  a  difficvdt  and  sensitive  pro- 
fession and  I  join  with  his  many  friends 
in  congratulating  him  on  winning  this 
coveted  award. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  ofTer  an 
article  from  the  Monitor  describing  the 
award  and  an  editorial  from  her  sister 
paper,  the  Keene  Evening  Sentinel: 
(From  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor.  May  3, 
1965] 
LiBEHTT  Bell  Award — Langley  Named 

WINNER 

James  M.  Langley,  editor  of  the  Concord 
Dally  Monitor,  today  was  named  winner  of 
the  Liberty  Bell  Award  for  outstanding  and 
meritorious  service  to  the  community. 

The  award  is  given  annually  by  bar  asso- 
ciations. Today's  presentation  was  made  by 
the  Merrimack  County  Association  at  a 
luncheon  held  at  the  Highway  Hotel,  where 
Chief  Justice  PYank  R.  Kenison  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Supreme  Court  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

The  citation  read  in  part: 

"Wliereas  you,  James  M.  Langley,  news- 
paper editor,  have,  because  of  your  unflagging 
vigilance,  brought  the  actions  and  proposals 
of  all  levels  of  government  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  have  thereby  generated 
that  vigorous,  yet  fair,  debate  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  functioning  of  a  free  society: 

and 

"Whereas  you  have  participated  in  govern- 
ment both  by  active  service  and  by  effective- 
ly working  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
responsible  and  enduring  legislation,  the 
Merrimack  County  Bar  Association  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  its  Liberty  Bell 
Award  for  1965." 

Langley  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Paki- 
stan from  1957  to  1959  and  was  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Trades  Commission  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

On  the  State  level.  Langley  was  chairman 
of  an  interim  unemployment  relief  commit- 
tee that  sponsored  creation  of  agencies  aiding 
jobless,  authored  the  setting  up  of  the  State 
planning  and  developmei-.t  program,  and 
headed  commissions  on  licensing  laws  for 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  corrupt  prac- 
tices act,  and  investigation  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire. 

On  the  local  level,  he  helped  set  up  zoning 
orciii'ances.  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Community  Chest,  guided  creation  of  a  city 
planning  board,  merged  Margaret  Pillsbury 
and  Memorial  Hospitals  into  the  Concord 
Horpltal,  organized  the  Blue  Cross  Hospital- 
ization Service  and  served  as  its  president, 
and  organized  the  Concord  Regional  Develop- 
ment Corp.  He  was  also  active  in  many  other 
local  and  State  activities.  ^ 

[From  the  Keene  Evening  Sentinel. 

May  12,  19651 

Well-Deserved  Honor 

James  M.  Langley,  editor  of  the  Concord 
Daily  Monitor,  was  honored  with  a  Liberty 
Bell  Award  last  week  from  the  Merrimack 
County  Bar  As.sociation. 

He  received  the  award  for  "unflagging 
vigilance"  In  bringing  news  of  all  levels  of 
government  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

One  of  Langley's  longtime  colleagues, 
Leon  W.  Anderson,  who  has  been  with  the 
Monitor  40  years,  reported  in  a  later  coltimn 
that  his  boss  responded  In  typical  fashion 
when  he  received  the  award  from  the  bar 
association.  Langley  accepted  it  as  an  honor 
to  Concord's  newspapermen  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  as  a  personal  tribute. 

In  a  way,  the  award  to  Langley  also  re- 
flected credit  on  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  Merrimack  County,  because  over 
the  years  he  has  been  Just  as  tough  on  them, 
when  he  thought  they  were  wrong,  as  he  has 
been  on  anyone  else. 


Langley  has  always  spoken  out  bluntly  and 
forcefully  on  all  Issues,  and  he  never  wor- 
ried about  whose  toes  he  might  be  stepping 
on  or  what  sacred  cows  might  be  Injured. 

It  Is  popular  these  days  to  say  that  the  Jim 
Langleys  are  a  vanishing  breed  of  newspaper- 
men. We  don't  know  whether  they  are  or 
not:  even  If  they're  vanishing,  enough  of 
their  courage  and  integrity  may  well  have 
rubbed  off  on  others  to  produce  more  of  their 
kind. 

We  hope  so:  because  while  Langley's  brand 
of  newspaperlng  does  not  necessarily  win 
popularity  prizes.  It  does  win  the  public's 
honest  respect  and  trust,  whicli,  to  a  news- 
paperman, is  far  more  important. 


GUN  LEGISLATION— A  FEW 
PERTINENT  FACTS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congress  considers  various  bills  to 
control  the  availability  and  use  of  fire- 
arms, it  is  important  that  every  aspect 
of  the  problem  be  considered.  As  I  made 
clear  in  an  earlier  statement  in  the 
Record — pages  9424-9425,  May  4 — I  am 
opposed  to  the  rigid,  unrealistic  proposals 
of  the  administration  which  have  been 
introduced  as  S.  1592  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 

A  list  of  pertinent  facts  appears  in  the 
current  issue  oi  the  Handgunner,  the 
official  publication  of  the  U.S.  Revolver 
Association.  1  offer  the  list  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  a  contribution  to  the 
debate : 

Sportsmen  are  probably  the  only  people 
who  have  .asked  to  have  their  taxes  ral.'sed. 
Hunters  and  the  shooting  Industry  asked  for 
and  got  an  11-percent  excise  tax  on  the  sale 
of  sporting  firearms  and  ammunition.  Close 
to  S300  million  has  been  collected  and  u.";ed 
to  buy  wildlife  land,  and  to  finance  research 
and  conservation  programs.  Outdoorsmen 
support  State  fish  and  game  agencies,  which 
are  charged  by  law  with  the  care  of  all  wild- 
life. Hunters  are  proud  that  their  money 
supports  hundreds  of  nonhuntcd  species. 

RussKins  do  not  need  licenses  to  purchase 
shotguns,  according  to  an  Associated  Press 
article. 

The  number  of  accidental  deaths  from  fire- 
arms is  dropping,  while  deaths  from  other 
causes  are  Increasing.  Five  years  ago.  fire- 
arms deaths  amounted  to  1.5  per  100.000 
people.  Now  the  rate  is  1.1  per  100.000 
people. 

In  1964,  an  estimated  2.5  million  people 
received  instruction  in  recreational  shooting 
through  school,  college,  camp,  and  recrea- 
tion departments,  according  to  the  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation. 

Firearms  were  used  in  only  15  percent  of 
all  serious  aggravated  assault  cases  (includ- 
ing homicide)  In  the  United  States  during 
1963.  (There  were  147.757  assaults  and  8,500 
homicides  for  a  total  of  156,257  serious  as- 
saults.) 

New  York  State,  with  Its  highly  restrictive 
Sullivan  law  on  firearms,  has  the  same  homi- 
cide rate  as  California,  even  though  Cali- 
fornia has  more  people  and  no  Sullivan  law. 

In  New  York  City  during  1963  there  were 
549  homicides.  The  knife  (or  other  sharp 
weapon)  was  used  In  225  or  41  percent,  while 


physical  force  (hands  or  feet)  was  used  in 
101  homicides  or  18  percent.  A  rifle  or  shot- 
gun was  used  in  37  homicides  or  7  percent. 

Over  the  past  22  years  the  number  of  U. 
censed  hunters  in  the  United  States  In- 
creased by  nearly  80  percent — almost  twice 
the  43-percent  growth  in  population  during 
the  same  period. 

Every  day  more  than  half  a  million  Amer- 
icans perform  official  and  private  duties, 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  firearms  and  their  skilled  use. 

There  are  more  than  40  million  gun  own- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

There  are  roughly  20.000  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  local  firearms  laws  and  ordi- 
nances on  the  books  now.  Despite  this  rec- 
ord number,  some  people  want  more  laws. 

FBI  figures  show  that  half  of  the  States 
(25)  have  a  per  capita  homicide  rate  less 
than  New  York,  which  has  the  unreasonably 
severe  Sullivan  law  governing  firearms. 

From  1930  to  1960,  homicides  with  firearms 
decreased  25  percent  on  a  per  capita  basis; 
suicides  dropped  9  percent. 

The  number  of  accidental  deaths  due  to 
sporting  arms  has  dropped  a  third  in  spite  of 
the  growth  in  population  and  the  doubling 
of  licensed  hunters  during  the  past  30  years. 
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RESERVE-NATIONAL  GUARD 
MERGER 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HEBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.   Secre- 
tary  of   De Tense   Robert   S.   McNamaia 
and  I  held  a  joint  nev.s  conference  on 
Satu'.day.  May  15.  in  the  Rayburn  Hoi:se 
omce   Building.     Because  of  the  many 
different  versions  reported  of  what  actu- 
ally took  place  at  the  press  conference, 
I  think  it  best  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  what  was  said.     UndfV 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  I  include 
the  transcript  of  the  joint  press  confer- 
ence, which  speaks  for  itself: 
Joint  News  Conference  of  Representative 
P.    Edward  Hfbert,   Chadiman  op  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  .Services 
Committee,  and  Robert  S.  McrJAMARA,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mat  15.  1965 
Representative   Heeert.  I   want   to  thank 
you.  ladies  and  gentTemen,  for  taking  your 
Saturday  morning  off  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime  that  they'll  pay 
you  but  this  was  the  only  morning  that  the 
Secretary  and  myself  had  a  possible  chance 
to  meet  with   you   jointly,  after  conferring 
with  him,  and  he  graciously  agreed  to  come 
here  so  that  we  both  could  meet  together  In 
order  to  clarify  the  atmosphere  and  also  to 
let  you   know  exactly  what  the  procedures 
will  be  In  the  future. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  of 
course,  for  vour  graclousness  In  coming  to 
the  Hill  this  morning  and  coming  to  our 
House  to  make  this  Joint  appearance.  So 
I  win  ask  the  Secretary  that  he  make  a  state- 
ment, which  he  has,  and  I  would  suggest, 
ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  press  and  radio 
and  television,  that  both  the  Secretary  and 
I  myself  will  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  which  you  may  direct  to  us. 

However.  I  must  Insist  that  all  the  ques- 
tions asked,  particularly  of  the  Secretary,  be 
limited  to  the  matter  which  we  have  before 
us  for  discussion.  He  will  be  not  available 
for  questions  in  any  other  area  of  the  activ- 
ities In  the  country  today  or  out  of  the  coun- 


He  win  only  address  himself  to  any 
question,  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

With  that  understanding,  Mr.  Secretary, 
vou  have  a  statement  to  make  after  which  I 
will  make  a  statement  and  we  will  subject 
ourselves. 
Tliank  you  very  much. 
Secretary  McNamara.  Good  morning,  ladles 
>nd  gentlemen.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  Defense  Department's  cost-reduction 
Drogram  and  it  is  an  Important  element  of 
our  activities.  It  should  be.  We  spend  $50 
billion  a  year,  10  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  We  should  be  expected  to  be 
able  to  manage  activities  efficiently.  We  try 
to  do  so.  We  do  have  a  cost-reduction  pro- 
gram: we  think  it  will  save  between  $4  and 
$5  billion  a  year  without  In  any  way  reduc- 
ing our  strength. 

But  far  more  Important  than  efficiency  in 
management,  far  more  important  than  the 
saving  of  cost  is  our  actions  to  increase  the 
combat  readiness  of  our  structure  and  as  to 
add  to  the  combat  readiness  we  have  pro- 
posed a  reorganization  of  the  Reserve  and 
Guard  forces. 

That  proposal  is  now  lying  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  will  result  in  a  substantial  Im- 
orovement  In  the  combat  readiness  of  our 
Reserve  Forces,  the  forces  required  to  sup- 
port our  contingency  war  plans.  It  has  the 
incidental  effect,  but  it  is  only  an  incidental 
effect,  of  reducing  the  costs  about  $190  mil- 
lion in  fir.cal  1966  and  something  In  the  order 
of  S156  million  per  year  each  year  thereafter. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
subcommittee  of  that  committee  of  which 
]ir.  Hubert  Is  chairman,  has  conducted  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  during  the  past  several 
weeks.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for  the  at- 
tention they  have  devoted  to  it. 

We  think  that  these  he.irlngs  have  Indi- 
cated that  certain  legislative  changes  are 
necessary  if  the  reallnement  plan  is  to  fully 
achieve  cur  ultimate  objectives  and  we  are, 
therefore,  submitting  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration  certain  supporting  legislation. 
This  will  include  lecislation  In  five  areas. 

First  we  will  ask  that  we  be  permitted 
to  allow  enllstd  men  who  have  retired  from 
the  Regular  service  to  serve  in  the  National 
Guard. 

Second,  we  will  ask  that  there  be  an  In- 
crea.-^e  from  7  to  30  days  in  the  period  within 
which  subordinate  elements  of  the  National 
Gup.rd  may  conduct  training. 

Thirdly,  we  will  ask  that  women  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  in  the  National  Guard. 

Fourthly,  we  will  ask  that  we  be  permitted 
to  attach  Individual  reservists  to  the  National 
Guard  for  training. 

Fiftlily,  v;e  will  ask  that  we  be  provided 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

We  have  submitted  these  matters  to  the 
Congress  for  its  consideration;  we  will  hope 
that  that  consideration  can  te  given  In  the 
near  future.  Again,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Hebert  and  his  committee 
for  their  very  thoughtful  consideration  of 
our  proposal. 
Thapk  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Repre.-jentative  Heeert.  Tliank  you,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

As  the  Secretary  has  indicated,  and  in 
which  we  have  no  disagreement  whatsoever, 
he  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  man- 
aging the  Defense  Department,  and  of  course 
he  has  made  a  record  for  himself  in  savings 
and  economy.  I  naturally  share  that  be- 
cause any  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  that 
for  many,  many  years  I  had  the  opportunity 
here  in  Congress  to  chair  a  committee  which 
has  saved  billions  of  dollars  on  its  own. 

Now  in  order  to  understand  what  the  sit- 
uation is  and  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing, the  committee  up  to  this  time  has 
not  gone  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
plan  which  the  Secretary  so  strongly  ad- 
vocates. 


The  committee  has  been  concerned  In  pro- 
cedure, has  been  devoted  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  under  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  Is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  raising  and  maintaining  ovir  Army 
and  our  Navy. 

Now  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  had  .  a 
position  which  was  Justified  In  his  own 
mind,  we  had  a  position  which  was  Justified 
in  our  mind,  is  something  that  is  gone  over 
by  the  Secretary's  declaration  here  today. 

He  has  now  submitted  legislation  which 
will  go  to  the  Congress  in  the  usual  manner 
but  will  ber  eferred  to  the  committee  in  the 
usual  manner  wh^n  this  legislation  that  he 
has  just  suggested  Is  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Speaker  and  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee. I  then  of  course  under  regular 
order  and  regular  procedure  will  Introduce 
the  legislation  and  then  bring  it  before  the 
committee  and  the  committee  will  give  it 
every  consideration  that  It  possibly  can. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  the  Secretary  has  now  presented 
is  not  limited,  it's  minimal  as  far  as  he  Is 
concerned.  The  committee,  and  I  say  this 
with  the  unanimous  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, unanimous,  I  repeat,  of  the  entire 
membership  of  my  subcommittee  has  agreed 
to  this  procedure,  is  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
cedure, and  has  authorized  me  to  assure  the 
Secretary  that  any  suggestions  which  he  has 
to  make  will  be  given  the  proper  considera- 
tion under  o\ir  procedures. 

Now  also  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
legislation  which  the  Secretary  proposes  Is 
not  confined  merely  to  that  legislation  but 
can  be  exnanded  or  retracted,  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  When  the  final  package  which 
the  committee  intends  to  have  hearings  on 
comes  up  for  consideration,  it  will  be  in  open 
hearings,  the  matter  will  be  considered  like 
all  proposals.  The  Secretary,  if  he  disagrees 
with  us  under  his  right,  and  certainly  his 
desire,  will  testify  before  the  committee  in 
support  of  what  that  section  which  he  sup- 
ports or  that  area  in  which  he  supports,  and 
will  of  course  testify  against  any  area  in 
which  he  does  not  agree. 

Of  course  we  expect  him  to  make  a  very 
vigilant  and  determined  fight  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  merger. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee  has  never  taken  a  stand  on 
the  merger.     Tliough  many  areas,  many  sec- 
tions.   Individuals    have    indicated    we    are 
against    the    merger,    very    vigorously:     this 
is  not  true  any  more  than  it  Is  true  that 
we  are  strongly  for  the  merger.     The  com- 
mittee has   never  taken  a  public  stand  to 
this  minute  as  to  whether  it  is  for  or  against 
the  merger.     It  has   only  insisted  that  the 
right    of    the    congressional    procedure    be 
adhered  to,  rather  than  the  Department  of 
Defense  submit  any  legislation  wtilch  It  has 
in  support  of  what  it  wants  to  put  into  effect 
and  the  committee  will  give  it  that  consid- 
eration and  consider  the  merger  on  its  merits. 
That  is  exactly  where  we  found  ourselves. 
For  myself  personally,  as  you  well  know,  I 
have    never   made   a   public   statement   one 
way  or  the  other.    I  have  been  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee  through  the  whole  hearings 
and  in  times  when  I  thought  I  would  be  for 
It  personally,  sometimes  I  thought  I  would 
be  against  it,  but  In  the  ultimate  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  make  the  decision.     I  have 
eight  men  with  me  on  the  committee  who 
are  qualified  independent  thinkers  and  dedi- 
cated Individuals  and  they  share  that  dedi- 
cation or  the  Secretary  shares  that  dedication 
with  them. 

We  are  working  to  the  same  objective, 
we  all  want  to  get  the  Utopia,  to  a  heaven. 
Perhaps  the  Secretary  will  end  up  In  heaven 
and  I  will  end  up — well,  anyway  Ilaughter] 
because  I  recognize  his  great  forcefulness, 
but  that  is  the  situation. 

I  think  Mr.  Pirnie,  who  Is  the  ranking 
Republican  here  today— I  think  I  have  stated 
the  case  as  we  understand  it.     So  this  will 


be  the  situation.  We  will  have  th«  proper 
hearings  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  will  have 
the  proper  witnesses,  but  keep  in  mind  the 
one  thing  that  the  Secretary  and  myself 
march  down  the  lane  together,  hand  In  hand, 
with  our  eyes  on  the  same  objective  and 
that  is  the  national  security  of  this  Nation 
and    the   defense   of   this   country. 

While  we  may  differ  in  procedures,  while 
we  may  differ  in  opinion,  we  do  not  differ 
in  this  most  important  and  paramount  ob- 
jective. Certainly  for  the  committee  we  will 
rely  heavily  on  the  military  Judgment  as 
well  as  the  Judgment  of  the  civilian  secre- 
taries as  they  consider  to  merge  or  not  to 
merge  in  the  interests  of  the  national 
security. 

This  supersedes  any  other  thought,  any 
other  consideration,  and  I  repeat  it  for  em- 
phasis that  this  is  our  one  goal. 

Now  obviously  we  cannot  in  full  public 
hearings  discuss  our  war  plans.  This  will 
be  behind  closed  doors  In  executive  session. 
There  are  some  that  have  already  been.  Per- 
haps in  those  executive  sessions,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  war  plans  will  be  the  term 
of  whether  or  not,  but  I  want  that  very  clear 
and  I  want  everybody  to  understand  exactly  ^ 
what  the  situation  Is. 

Mr.  Secretary,  again  may  I  thank  you  and 
I  appreciate  that  fact  that  you  are  there 
today.  It  is  a  great  forward  movement  I 
think.  I  recall  that  Just  before  Easter  I 
made  the  statement  that  I  hoped  during 
the  recess  that  you  would  be  able  to  look 
at  the  testimony  and  come  up  and  let  us  be 
partners.  That's  all  we  ask,  we  Just  want  to 
be  equal  partners  in  the  running  of  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  we  want  to  be 
allowed  to  discharge  our  responsibility,  under 
the  Constitution  to  raise  and  maintain 
armies,  which  I  think  you  have  c::pressed 
the  agreement  that  that  Is  so.  So  again, 
thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  your 
presence  here  today.  Now  let  us  move  for- 
ward in  the  interests  of  this  country. 
Question.  Mr.  McNamara. 
Representative  Hebert.  If  anybody  asks  a 
question,  designate  who  they  refer  the  ques- 
tion to. 

Question.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Representative  Hebert.  Is  that  Sarah?  I 
thought  I  recognized  your  voice  and  I'm 
prepared  for  any  onslaught  that  you  have. 
Question.  Mr.  McNamara  sounds  very  con- 
fident. I  presume  what  you  say  about  not 
hiave  considered  this  on  the  merits,  there 
has  been  no  deal  made  already  about  the 

outcome  of  this  being 

Representative  Hebert.  Absolutely  no  deal 
has  been  made,  and  I  use  deal  in  the  highest 
or  lowest  form.  The  only  thing  that  Mr. 
McNamara  has  from  the  subcommittee  is 
full  consideration  of  the  legislation  that  he 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress.  That  is  all 
we  have  been  asking,  that  Is  all  that  we 
require.  I  certainly  emphasize  that  we  have 
not  passed  a  decision  on  the  merger  regard- 
less of  what  side  says  we  have  or  have  not. 
There  is  no  deal,  there  is  no  understanding 
there  is  no  reservations.  Members  of  the 
committee  are  in  full  accord  with  what 
have  said  they  have  unanimously  authorized 
me  to  say  they  agree  with  the  procedure 
and  they  also  have  authorized  me  to  say 
that  thsy  will  give  full  consideration  to  any 
legislation  suggested  by  the  Secretary,  or  I 
may  expand  that  and  say  any  competent 
organization  or  competent  person  who  has 
suggestions  during  the  hearing  to  offer 
amendments  constructively,  the  committee 
will  be  very  happy  to  hear  them  and  also 
that  we  will  expedite  the  handling  of  this 
matter  as  quickly  as  possible.  Please  check 
on  that  because  I  have  to  have  my  Republi- 
can counterpart  here  to  keep  me  honest. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  still  be- 
lieve the  cutback  of  550,000  will  be  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  reserves  needs 
you  will  have  in  view  of  the  movement  of 
troops  out  to  Vietnam? 
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Secretary  McNamara.  Strictly  speaking  It 
Is  not  a  cutback.  We  have  two  categories  of 
reserve  and  guard  units  today,  one  lor  whicli 
there  is  a  military  requirement  and  the  other 
there  Is  none.  Tlie  category  for  which  there 
Is  a  milltarv  requirement  will  be  Increased 
by  52.000  men  so  there  is  not  a  cutback  in 
that  category.  The  units  for  which  there  is 
no  military  requirement  will  be  eliminated. 
So  there  is  not  a  cutback  there.  There 
Is  no  military  requirement  for  them  in  the 
first  place  and  therefore  their  elimination 
will  not  adversely  aJTect  our  strength  and 
our  security.  Moreover.  If  there  were  mili- 
tary' requirements  they  are  worthless,  be- 
cause to  utilize  them  we  would  require  $10 
billion  worth  of  equipment  which  would  take 
a  longer  period  of  time  to  produce  than 
would  the  creation  of  the  imlts  from  scratch. 
So  there  is  clearly  no  requirement  for  the 
units  to  be  eliminated.  This  fact  has  been 
attested  to  by  the  senior  military  and  civil- 
ian leaders  of  the  Department. 

The  plan  as  you  know,  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  American  Legion,  by  50  Governors 
and  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the 
other  military  leaders  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Question.  Mr.  McNamara,  what  is  not  clear 
to  me  is  whether  you  nre  or  are  going  to 
go  ahead  i\-ith  the  planned  merger  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  some  time 
after  July  1. 

Secretary  McN.\m.ar.a.  Well,  we  would  not 
considc'r  acting  to  implement  the  plan  while 
the  legv-l.-.t  ve  proposals  are  being  considered 
by  th.?  Coisress. 

Question.  Which  legislative  proposals,  you 
mean  these  minor  ones? 

Secretary  McNamaiu.  Those  which  I  have 
proposed  to  the  Congress  and  submitted  to 
the  House  for  Its  consideration. 

Question.'  Mr.  Secretary,  those  five  Items 
that  you  mentioned  here,  are  they  the  only 
five  items  covered  in  this  legislation? 
Secretary  McNasi.^ra.  Yes,  they  are. 
Question.  In  other  words  you  can't  con- 
tinue to  go  ahead  with  a  merger  program 
because  these  are  almost  unimportant.    Why 

are  these  pertinent  for  legislative 

Secretary  McNamara.  We  would  not  be 
asking  for  legislation  If  we  didn't  consider 
it  would  assist  In  achieving  our  ultimate 
objectives. 

Question.  You  mean  you  can't  merge  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard  be- 
cause you  can't  have  women  In  the  National 
Guard'' 

Secretary  McNam.\ra.  That  Is  but  one  of 
five  proposals  which  I  have  stated  represents 
supporting  legislation  that  Is  in  our  opinion 
necess;  ry  to  fully  achieve  our  ultimate  ob- 
jectives. 

Question.  Mr.   Chairman 

Representative  Heeert.  May  I  comment  on 
what  the  Secretary  said  in  order  to  try,  not 
necessarily,  also  to  be  in  agreement  with  me. 
very  properly  stated.  Of  course  picking  out 
tlie  women  In  the  National  Guard,  that  is  an 
item,  but  if  you  took  the  last  one,  the  attach- 
ment, which  Is  the  most  Important  thing  in 
which  the  committee  has  continuously  In- 
sisted even  in  public  hearings  which  Is  w^ell 
known,  which  the  merger  could  be  affected 
the  Secretary  could  say  in  his  opinion  that 
I  can  merge,  but  the  committee  has  insisted 
that  he  could  not  attach  people  against  their 
will. 

Now  this,  I  think  the  Secretary  will  agree, 
Is  a  most  Important  feature  of  what  he  has 
submitted.  Now  also  this  is  what  he  re- 
quires. This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
this  is  going  to  be  the  ultimate  that  will 
come  out.  There  will  be  many  other  feattires 
I  am  sure  considered  before  the  committee 
comes  out  with  some  package. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  package  deal  and 
whether  merger  occurs  or  whether  merger 
don't  occur  or  whether  merger  occtirs  in  part 
or  not  in  part  is  something  which  we  go  back 


to  again  saying  that  we  want  to  hear  the 
Secretary,  we  want  to  consider  everything 
he  Is  saying,  and  the  Congress  will  decide 
In  the  ultimate.  Tlmt  Is  the  only  question 
befi-re  us.  that  Is  all  w^  have  ever  said. 

Question.  Mr.  Secret.iry.  I  will  ask  you  first. 
Did  President  Johnson  have  anything  to  do 
with  order  of  arrangement? 

Secref.iry  McNamara.  Mr.  Johnson  fully 
supports  the  plan.  I  can  assure  you  that. 

Rpprcsentative  Hfbert.  And  if  I  may  add 
to  it.  If  President  Johnson  had  anythlnj» 
to  do  about  it,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
It.  All  I  know  Is  this  meeting  has  been  ar- 
ranged this  morning  after  many,  many  weeks 
of  consultation  and  discussion. 

Question.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  when 
would  you  suppose  that  such  legislation 
would  be  approved,  or  be  acted  upon  at  any 
rate? 

Representative  HEBrax.  The  legislation  will 
be  acted  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  Chairman 
Rivers,  of  the  full  committee,  has  scheduled 
hearings  now  going  on  In  reference  to  the 
construction  bill  and  the  Secretary  recog- 
nizes that  that  Is  quite  needed  authority  by 
the  Congress  for  his  construction  program. 
The  committee  also  is  Interested  In  the  pay 
bill.  However,  regardless  of  these  two  mat- 
ters that  the  chairman  of  the  fi'll  committee 
has.  my  subcommittee  will  expedite  this  and 
In  reference  of  time  I  am  sure  that  in  30 
days  to  5  or  6  weeks  after  that  we  can  come 
up  with  something  quite  definite. 

See,  we  have  a  pretty  good  backgro\ind  on 
It  now  and  the  whole  problem  of  the  future 
Is  as  I  see  It  Is  to  allow  the  members  and 
competent  organizations  or  Individuals  to 
suggest  legislation  either  to  Implement  or 
not  Implement  the  plan.  But  I  would  sxig- 
gest  ;ibout  C  or  7  weeks. 

Representative  Pirnie.  Yes. 
Representative    Hebeht.  What    the    other 
body  docs  we  huve  iio  control  over  bxit  as  far 
as  we  are  co:-:cerued  we  will  get  about  our 
business  as  quickly  as  possi'cle. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  uiider- 
stand  what  this  five  point  plan  Is.  What 
does  this  five  points  have  to  do  with  the 
merger? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Tliese  are  five  pieces 
of  lesirlation  which  relate  to  the  activities 
to  be  merged  and  which  we  consider  will  as- 
sist us  in  achieving  the  full  objective.";  of  the 
plan  which  as  I  mentioned  earlier  to  Increase 
•^h?  combat  readiness  of  the  units  required 
to  support  our  contlnrrency  war  plans. 

It  Is  to  these  units  we  will  add  50,000  men. 
It  Is  for  these  units  we  will  provide  additional 
training  ard  additional  equipment,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  more  highly  trained,  more  re- 
sponsive, more  combat-ready  Reserve  force. 
Question.  Could  you  repeat  the  secord 
point  of  your  five? 

Question.  Would  you  run  through  all  of 
them? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes.  The  five  pieces 
of  legislation  which  we  propose  are  designed 
to  do  this: 

First,  permit  us  to  Include  in  the  National 
Guard  retired  Regular  Army  enlisted  person- 
nel now  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Second,  to  increase  from  7  to  30  days  the 
period  within  which  subordinate  units  of  the 
National  Gtiard  may  conduct  training. 

Third,  to  permit  women  to  serve  In  the 
National  Guard. 

Fourth,  to  permit  attachment  of  Indi- 
vidual reservists  to  National  Guard  units  for 
training  puri-cses. 

Fifth,  to  provide  authority  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Guard  units  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand 
this  proposal,  the  Governors  of  the  States 
would  have  to  agree  to  accept  any  member 
of  the  Reserve  who  transfers  Into  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  the  Senate,  a  question  I 
believe  was  raised  about  the  effect  this  might 
have  on  Negro  reservists  In  the  Southern 
States.    I  believe  testimony  came  up  to  the 


effect  that  no  Negro  officer  serves  in  the  Na- 
tlonal  Guard  luilts  of  any  Southern  State 
and  since  the  Governors  would  have  to  ac-^ 
cci^t  any  reservist  Negro  officer  applying  loj 
tr.insfcr  to  the  National  Guard  that  this 
would  pose  a  problem.  Tills  legislation  does 
not  meet  that,  does  not  apparently  address 
Itself  to  that  particular  point. 

Secretary  McNamara.  We  anticipate  no 
such  problems.  There  are  no  segregated 
State  National  Guards  today. 

Representative  Hebert.  Any  further  ques- 
tlons?  J 

Question.  Mr.  SecretarjT  in  submitting  this 
legislation  do  you  concede  that  you  lack 
authority  to  effect  the  meFger  plans  that  you 
laid  out  in  the  past  witliout  relation  to  the 
National  Guard? 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  have  tried  to  make 
clear  my  views  on  this  subject  many,  many 
times  ryid  tliose  who  have  had  opportunity 
to  read  them  will  recognize  that  fact.  They 
are  stated. In  the  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  this  year  and  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee  of  the  House  this  year. 

The  Constitution  makes  very  r'.ear  the 
right  of  Congress  to  raise  forces.  That  right 
of  Congress  to  raise  forces  is  the  foundation 
for  their  legislation  with  respect  to  the  size 
of  forces  and  the  type  of  forces.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  requesting  Is  requested  be- 
cause we  believe  It  will  assist  us  in  achieving 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  plan. 

If  you  have  any  further  question  on  my 
views  on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
Congress,  I  can  refer  you  to  the  testimony 
whicii  I  referred  to  earlier. 

Representative  He.'?ert.  May  I  add  to  what 
the  Secretary  said  there,  and  I  am  sure  you 
appreciate  his  statement  and  also  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  has  avoided  mentioning  one 
thing  which  he  properly  has  avoided.  Now 
don't  anybody  get  Into  their  minds  that  this 
is  a  jurisdictional  fight  between  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  authorizing 
legislative  committee.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  recognizes  the  authority  of  the 
legislative  committee  and  I  feel  certain  will 
govern  Itself  accordingly. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past  when 
the  fight  has  been  raised  between  committees 
as  to  appropriate  legislation  on  appropriation 
and  points  of  order  to  be  raised  against  It  at 
any  time  on  the  floor.  The  Secretary  is  s-iy- 
Ing  that  If  the  Congress  waives,  he  won't  ad- 
mit he  knows  these  technical  things,  that 
when  the  Congress  for  instance  p.asses  upon 
a  point  of  order  and  then  the  Congress  has 
acted.  He  is  absolutely  right.  But  then 
we  get  Into  an  area  of  how  has  It  .acted, 
whether  the  legislative  committee  Is  being 
usurped  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  this  particular  instance,  and  I  am  only 
addressing  m\se!f  to  the  matter  before  us. 
bee  .use  I  mav  say  Mr.  Secretary,  there'll  be 
time  in  the  ftiture  when  we  will  again  differ 
and  will  continue. 

Secretary  McNamaha.  I  am  glad  we  don't 
here.  Mr.  Chairma.i. 

Representative  Hebert.  But  we  will  con- 
tinue to  differ  which  is  the  right  of  all. 

Now  In  this  particular  ln5;tance  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  guided  by  the  action  of  tli.-^  full  committee 
and  the  subcommittee,  and  as  the  .Secretary 
so  properly  stated  that  nothing  will  be  done 
to  implement  as  long  as  this  legislation 
•  *  •  giving  the  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  pass  on  it.  The  Secretary's  explanation 
about  his  right  to  merge,  the  Secretary  as- 
sumes a  lot  of  rights  which  we  are  In  dis- 
agreement. And  if  he  says  he  can  merge,  he 
can  write  a  piece  of  paper  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, merging,  undoubtedly  passes  prolog  with 
him.  So  anyway  we  reserve  the  right,  how- 
ever, to  pass  on  the  judgment  of  whether 
this  merger  Is  proper  or  not.  We  are  Just  as 
much  convinced  that  while  for  the  sake  of 
arguing  we  will  admit  that  he  can  under  his 
broad  powers,  which  he  says  he  has,  say 
there  shall  be  a  merger. 
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We  insist  that  that  merger  cannot  be  af- 
iKted  without  legislative  consent  and  par- 
tirularly  In  the  area  of  attachment,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  transfer  of  surplus 
materials  and  In  reserve  centers. 

This  is  a  broad  area  and  this  whole  problem 
ooens  a  broad  scope  that  we  hope  lo  finally 
rome  up  on  this  committee  with  a  solid  re- 
'    ve  program,  that  the  reservist  will  know 
exactly  where  he  is  going.     One  thing  most 
emphatic,  that  the  rights  of  every  reservist, 
and  the  Secretary  must  say  he  is  in  accord 
With  what  I  am  going  to  say  now,  that  the 
rights  of  the  present  reservists  will  he  fully 
protected  in  whatever  legislation  comes  out, 
for  the  future  will  be  a  new  day  for  a  new 
man  coming  in  but  every  effort  Is  being  made 
and  the  committee  and  the  Secretary  both 
in  agreement  administratively— probably  he 
would   say    administratively— I    say    legisla- 
jiveiy— that   the  status   of   the   present  re- 
serve Individuals   will    be   protected   in   the 
fullest  to  the  greatest  ability  we  have. 
■      Question.  Mr.   Secretary,    may   I   ask    one 
question  here.    There  have  been  reports  that 
because  of   the  congressional  opposition   to 
this  merger  plan  that  you  are  now  willing 
to  in  some  areas  compromise  your  original 
position.   Would  you  answer  that. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Very  easily.  I  am 
not  ready  to  compromise  on  anything  relat- 
ing to  combat-readiness  and  no  Member  of 
Congress  has  suggested  I  should  and  least 
of  all  the  chairman. 

Question.  Mr.  Serrctary.  are  you  not  afraid 
of  tlie  political  control  that  comes  from  the 
Governors  through  the  National  Guard? 
Are  you  not  afraid  that  will  affect  the  effec- 
tiveness of  your  forces? 

Secretary  McNamara.  No.  I  say  that  be- 
cause today  the  foundation  of  the  Reserve 
units— and  I  use  that  term  meaning  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  units, 
associated  with  our  contingency  war  plans.  Is 
in  the  National  Guard.  If  there  Is  a  weak- 
ness In  our  control  over  the  Guard,  It  would 
be  a  very  serious  matter  Indecc'  regardless 
of  whether  wc  carry  out  the  action  proposed 
under  the  merger.  There  is  no  such  weak- 
ness, there  may  have  been  in  the  past. 

I  think  there  wss.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  decades.  Tlic  Congress,  by  Its  actions 
In  1952  and  1955,  vastly  increased  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  over  the 
National  Guard  units  and  we  now  have  no 
remaining  question  about  that  authority.  It 
Is  at  least  as  great  as  our  authority  over  the 
Army  Reserve  \mlts. 
Question.  Mr.  Chairman 


Representative  Hebert.  May  I  elaborate  on 
that  again?  This  Is  not  a  debate,  I'd  just 
like  to  elaborate  on  It.  The  Governors  In  the 
great  majority.  In  this  particular  case,  what 
they  have  accepted  Is  the  troop  plan,  and 
practically  everyone  that  I  know  of  that  has 
been  contacted  has  said  subject  to  the  au- 
thority, subject  to  approval  by  Congress, 
which  Is  what  we  have  insisted  on,  and  as 
the  Secretary  offers  no  compromise  on  the 
combat-readiness,  with  no  compromise  I  ac- 
cept, because  we  both  want  It,  the  commit- 
tee offers  no  compromise  on  Its  legislative 
authority.  This  is  what  we  insisted  on, 
this  is  what  we  want,  this  is  what  we  have. 

Question.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  indicated  it 
would  take  you  about  6  or  7  weeks  perhaps 
to  consider  an  act  on  this  plan.  How  soon 
do  you  expect  to  have  the  plan  in  hand? 

Representative  Hebert.  As  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. As  quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  Slatln- 
shek  who  deserves  so  much  credit  In  con- 
ducting these  hearings  and  guiding  us 
legally,  as  the  legal  experts  down  in  the 
Secretary's  office,  has  guided  him  down  there 
we  don't  think  alike,  I'll  tp.ke  my  counsel's 
word  and  as  soon  as  we  can  get  together 
and  get  these  matters  adjusted  that  the  com- 
mittee can  consider  we  shall  have  the  open 
hearings,  the  Secretary  shall  appear  and  shall 
testify. 
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Question.  Does  that  mean  the  committee 
is  working  with  Secretary  McNamara  to  draft 
this  legislation? 

Representative  Hubert.  No,  the  committee 
is  not  working  with  Mr,  McNamara  to  draft 
this  legislation.  All  we  are  doing  is  what 
we  have  done  In  all  matters  of  legislation, 
it's  hammered  out.  The  staffs  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  committee  usually  get  to- 
gether and  see  if  they  cannot  bring  up  an 
agenda  or  some  language  to  work  out.  It 
does  not  mean  we  are  compromising  or  they 
are  compromising  with  us.  Tills  is  proce- 
dure. That  is  all  we  have  insisted  on,  that 
Is  what  we  have  now  and  It  is  going  to  be 
just  like  any  other  bill  that  comes  before 
the  Congress.  If  this  happened  6  months 
ago,  we  would  have  been  6  months  ahead 
of  ourselves  now.     However,  it  didn't. 

It  is  all  water  over  the  dam,  we  are  pro- 
ceeding on  the  regular  order  and  regular 
procedures,  that  is  all  we  are  doing.  Tlie 
Secretary  is  reserving  his  right  most  emphat- 
ically to  testify  against  anything  that  we 
do  and  we  shall  give  that  every  considera- 
tion. 

Question.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  hearings 
that  you  are  planning,  will  you  take  up  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  six  National 
Guard  divisions,  combat-ready  National 
Guard? 

Representative  Hebert.  Obviously  it  will 
be  taken  up,  but  again  that  comes  under 
the  direction  of  the  contingency  war  plans. 
Its  adequacv  has  been  discussed  very  much 
in  public  hearings.  Exactly  what  will  go 
beyond  that,  obviously  comes — I  think  the 
Secretary  agreed  in  executive  session — when 
we  discuss  these  plans.  We  just  can't  simply 
say  we  need  this  or  we  need  that  and  partly 
say  why  we  need  it^jecause  then  of  course  we 

reveal  the  war  plans  the  Secretary 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes.  Let  me  simply 
mention  there  are  eight  National  Guard 
divisions  for  which  there  are  a  military 
requirement. 

Question.  The  other  two  special? 
Secretary  McNamara.  Tlicre  are  8  fully 
Interchangeable  National  Guard  divisions 
and  the  plan  calls  for  16  National  Guard 
brigades  which  are  the  equivalent  of  5-plus 
divisions.  Therefore  in  total  we  will  have 
16  Regular  Army  divisions,  8  National  Guard 
divisions,  making  24  Army  divisions  plus  16 
National  Guard  brigades  plus  7  Regular 
Army  brigades  plus  3  Marine  divisions  in  ac- 
tive service,  1  Reserve  division,  for  a  total 
of  a  28-dlvlsion  force  plus  in  the  case  of 
the  Army  some  23  brigades. 

The  Press.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Secretary  McNamara.  Thank  you. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXVIII 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  March  25,  1965.  con- 
cerning New  York  City's  housing  au- 
thority. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  continuing 
series  on  "New  York  City  in  Crisis"  and 
follows : 

New  York  City  in  Crisis:  Housing  Author- 
ity Owns  Slums  With  Many  Viol.ations 

ON  Them — Part  LXVIII 

(Note.— The  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority owns  and  operates  132  public  housing 


projects  with  a  population  of  525.000.  It 
also  owns  and  operates  40  tenements,  most  of 
them  built  before  1901,  some  of  them  as 
dilapidated  and  poorly  kept  as  the  city's 
worst  slum  buildings.  Here,  in  the  fourth  of 
a  series  of  reports  on  the  city's  public  hous- 
ing program,  Alfonso  Narvaez  and  Barry  Got- 
tehrer  examine  the  authority's  little-known 
role  as  a  slum  landlord.) 
(By  Alfonso  Narvaez  and  Barry  Gottehrer) 
The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  is 
the  largest  landlord  in  the  Nation  and,  like 
landlords  everywhere.  It  has  problems  with 
its  buildings  and  with  its  tenants. 

Besides  the  132  showcase  developments 
and  56  brownstone  buildings  the  authority 
owns  and  operates,  it  also  is  the  not-so- 
proud  owner  of  40  tenements — many  of  them 
harboring  rats  and  roaches  and  marred  by 
holes  in  the  walls,  dirt  in  the  hallways,  and 
peeling  paint.  Slum  violations  are  pending 
against  at  least  two. 

The  buildings  department's  records  showed 
yesterday  that  two  buildings — 328  East 
Eighth  Street  and  93  Henry  Street — had  a 
total  of  21  pending  violations  at  least  6 
dating  back  to  September  of  1962  and  3 
others  dating  back  to  April  1964. 

These  violations  range  from  broken  floor 
tiles  and  Improper  painting  to  defective 
apartment  entrances,  broken  plaster,  and  a 
defective  fire  escape  ladder. 

A  tenant  at  93  Henry  Street  said  that  a 
building  department  inspector  visited  the 
house  Tuesday — only  hours  after  a  Herald 
Tribune  reporter  had  asked  the  housing 
authority  questions  about  its  slum  tene- 
ments. 

The  authority,  set  up  by  Mayor  Fiorello  H. 
La  Guardia  in  1934,  became  a  slum  landlord 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  The  housing 
construction  boom  forced  it  to  acquire  66 
boarded  up  tenements  to  house  low-Income 
persons  driven  out  of  their  apartments  by 
new  buildings. 

Through  the  years,  26  of  the  original  66 
tenements  have  been  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  urban  renewal  and  new  projects. 

Today,  the  authority  has  only  40  of  the 
buildings  left — many '"old  law"  tenements 
built  before  1901 — but  they  serve  as  homes 
for  472  low-income  families. 

Originally  the  tenements  were  opened  to 
house  families  waiting  to  get  Into  new  apart- 
ments In  housing  authority  projects.  In 
most  cases,  people  rarely  lived  in  the  tene- 
ments for  more  than  a  year. 

That's  still  supposed  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  tenement  today.  Yet  that's  not  what 
they  have  become  for  the  vast  majority  of 
people  trapped  there. 

DUMPING    GROUND 

Today,  these  tenements  have  become 
dumping  grounds  for  the  city's  problem 
families — those  who,  because  of  health  or 
other  emergency  reasons,  must  be  moved 
out  of  their  apartments  immediately  but 
\>ho  don't  clear  the  housing  authority's  sel- 
dom discussed  30   hurdles. 

Adopted  in  1961  and  revised  last  year,  theafe 
30  "Desirability  Standards  for  Admission  of 
Tenants"  were"  originally  designed  to  keep 
serious  problem  families  and  criminals  out 
of  the  projects. 

Yet  today  these  hurdles  not  only  bar  the 
deviates  and  the  degenerates,  the  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  the  crlminlas;  they  also  keep 
out  people  with  far  less  serious  problems- 
ranging  from  poor  housekeeping  habits  and 
a  shortage  of  furniture  to  separated  couples 
and  families  showing  frequent  changes  of 
residence. 

These  people  must  be  housed  somewhere, 
and  the  housing  authority  has  apparently 
settled  on  these  tenements. 

More  than  half  of  the  472  families  living 
in  the  40  tenements  are  on  welfare  (com- 
pared to  12  percent  of  the  families  on  welfare 
living  in  authority  projects)  and  the  vast 
majority  are  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican. 
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The  racial  breakdov/n  for  the  projects  Is 
40  percent  white.  40  percent  Negro,  and  20 
percent  Puerto  Rican  and  other. 

HUM.\NE  APPROACH 

—1,-  "tithorlty  public  relations  director, 
speak. n7  for  Chairman  Willi;;m  Rpld.  said 
yesterday  that  despite  the  possible  Implica- 
Tions  the  authority  did  not  have  any  policy 
of  discrimination 

"We  didn't  ha-  e  to  go  out  and  do  this." 
he  ^aid.  "It  was  a  very  humane  approach 
to  a  very  practical  problem  These  people 
had  to  have  a  place  to  live,  and  we  found 
them  apartments.  The  program  1'?  coming 
to  an  end  so'in." 

He  said  the  authority  is  trying  to  sell  the 
buildings  but  so  far  lias  not  been  able  to 
find  any  buyers. 

He  did  not  say  what  the  authority  would 
do  with  the  "problem  families"  if  and  when 
the  tenements  are  sold. 

Complaints  of  poor  maintenance,  shoddy 
paint  Jobs.  mice.  rats,  and  roaches  (despite 
visits  by  e.xterminators) .  broken  windows, 
lack  of  heat,  filthy  halls  and  holes  in  the 
walla  are  frequent  from  the  tenants. 

"We  have  a  very  competent  staff,"  the 
authority  spokesman  said.  "They  try  to  fix 
things  up.  but  within  10  minutes  the  tenants 
have  them  broken.  They  throw  garbage 
around  and  we  Just  can't  keep  up." 

SPOT   CHECK 

Herald  Tribune  reporters  made  a  spot 
check  yesterday  of  5  of  the  40  buildings  the 
authority  owns. 

In  two  of  them,  the  halls  were  clean  and 
showed  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thority and  tenants  to  keep  the  place  In 
repair,  but  In  the  others  there  was  garbage 
strewn  In  the  halls  and  the  stench  of  urine 
was  overpowering. 

PAINTING    JOB 

One  of  the  buildings  where  the  authority 
"Just  cant  keep  up"  Is  93  Henry  Street, 
where  10  violations  are  still  outstanding 
against  the  authority  In  the  building  depart- 
ment files. 

In  apartment  4B.  where  she  pays  $58  a 
month  rent  for  three  small  rooms.  Mrs. 
Delores  Morris  complained  of  a  painting  Job 
done  by  the  authority's  staff.  She  pointed 
to  her  children's  clothes  which  had  been 
splattered  with  paint  by  the  two  painters 
the  authority  sent. 

"I've  lived  here  since  1960  and  this  Is  the 
first  time  they  have  painted."  she  said 
"Just  look  at  what  they  did  to  the  children's 
clothes.  They're  not  much,  but  they're  ours. 
They  didn't  have  to  do  that." 

In  the  kitchen  Mrs.  Morris  pointed  to  the 
walls  and  asked  If  they  appeared  to  have 
been  painted. 

The  walls  were  a  bright  canary  yellow 
but  splotches  of  old  brown  paint  showed 
through.  In  the  corners  the  painters  did 
not  even  try  to  pass  a  brush.  And  the  area 
around  the  refrigerator  had  not  been 
touched.  The  same  was  true  In  the  bath- 
room where  the  color  showing  through  the 
brush  strokes  was  green. 

Mrs.  Morris  also  complained  of  mice  and 
roaches,  but  admitted  that  an  exterminator 
had  been  there  recently. 

However,  a  buildings  department  Inspector 
placed  another  violation  on  the  building  for 
broken  plaste-  in  the  main  hallway  bulkhead. 

At  328  East  Eighth  Street,  where  there 
were  11  violiit  ons  still  pending,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Sackey  said  that  for  mora  than  4  months 
she  brd  ccmnlained  of  a  hole  in  her  kitchen 
wall  but  nothing  had  been  clone. 

Yesterday,  roaches  could  be  seen  crawling 
from  the  hole  despite  the  fact  that  an  ex- 
terminator had  been  there  last  week. 

The  door  to  Mrs.  Sackey's  three-room 
apartment  does  not  have  a  doorknob,  but 
she  said  this  condition  was  only  a  week  old. 

Other  tenants  said  they  had  no  complaints, 
but  there  were   two  apartments  that  were 


burned  out  In  a  fire  2  years  ago.  Six  of  the 
violations  pending  on  this  building  are  in 
these  apartments,  but  the  authority  does 
not  Intend  to  rent  them,  and  does  not  have 
to  correct   the  violations. 

In  the  hallway  of  this  building,  papers 
v.ere  strewn  about  and  there  were  dog  drop- 
pings on  the  top  floor  landing. 

There  were  five  families  in  the  building — 
all  Negro — and  there  were  six  vacant  apart- 
ments. 

GARBAGE    AND    STENCH 

At  241  East  Seventh  Street,  another  old- 
law  tenement  owned  by  the  authority,  there 
was  srarbage  strewn  in  the  hallway,  broken 
windows  in  the  entrance  hall  and  a  stench  of 
urine  throughout  the  building. 

Mr.s.  Carmen  Hernandez,  who  pays  $44.50 
for  five  rooms,  has  lived  In  the  building  for 
3  years.  Last  month,  she  said,  it  cost  her  $50 
for  9  gallons  of  paint  to  paint  her  apartment, 
although  the  authority  is  required  to  paint 
every  3  years. 

She  said  that  she  had  no  complaints 
about  heat  but  she  did  have  one  about 
hot  water.  She  claimed  that  when  they  had 
heat,  they  didn't  ^et  hot  water. 

At  254  Eist  Fourth  Street  Evelyn  Martinez 
was  very  bitter  at  the  treatment  she  said  she 
liad  received  from  the  authority. 

"They  dumped  us  here  like  animals,"  she 
said.  "We  got  this  apartment  6  vears  ago 
with  the  understanding  that  when  the  proj- 
ect was  built  where  we  used  to  live,  v.e  would 
get  an  apartment  In  It." 

Mrs.  Martinez,  who  has  three  children,  said 
that  six  perrons  lived  in  the  three  small 
rooms  for  which  she  pays  $51  75  a  month. 
There  Is  a  sofa  bed  in  the  kitchen,  on  which 
she  sleeps.  Her  mother  and  father  use  the 
bedroom  and  her  children  sleep  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  living  room. 

Mrs.  Victoria  Bebeck  has  lived  in  the  build- 
ing for  the  last  4  years  and  was  also  moved 
there  from  a  project  site. 

She  does  not  want  a  project  apartment  be- 
cause she  would  have  to  get  rid  of  her 
two  cats  (do£;s  and  cats  are  not  permitted  In 
public  housing  developments) . 

"I  raised  them  from  babies."  she  said.  "1 
just  can't  get  rid  of  them  like  that." 

A    6-TEAR    WAIT 

At  117  E.'.st  Second  Street  Mrs.  Adela  Ros- 
ado  has  been  waiting  for  a  call  from  the 
housing  authority  for  6  years.  She  has  four 
small  rooms  but  would  like  an  apartment  In 
a  building  with  an  elevator  because  of  ar- 
thritis. She  now  has  to  climb  three  flights 
of  stairs   to  get   to  her  apartment. 

She  would  also  like  to  get  her  18-year-old 
daur^hter  out  of  their  present  environment. 

"I  was  moved  here  with  the  idea  of  getting 
another  apartment,"  she  said,  "but  I'm  still 
here." 

Like  all  of  these  people,  chained  to  these 
authority-owned  slums.  Mrs.  Rosado  says 
she  still  has  never  been  told  why  she  has  not 
been  moved  Into  one  of  the  projects. 

With  a  low  tenant  turnover  and  an  aver- 
age of  only  5.000  new  public  housing  apart- 
ments built  over  the  last  7  years,  she  may 
have  to  wait  quite  a  while  longer. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXIX 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 


the  following  installment  of  New  York 
City  in  Crisis. 

This  article  is  the  last  of  the  five  on 
New  York  City's  Housing  Authority  it 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  March  26.  1965  and  follows: 
New  York  City  in  Crisis:  The  Public-Hous- 
ing PnonLKM:  0»-hcials  Who  Turn  Their 
Hem)— Part  LXIX 

(Note.— Nearly  one-fifth  of  this  greatest 
city  m  the  world— 8  million  people— continue 
to  live  In  poverty;  many  of  them  trapped  In 
dilapidated,  rat-infested  tenements  all 
victims  of  the  slums.  These  are  the  people 
who  look  to  the  housing  nuthoritv  and  Its 
low-income  housing  program  for  survival— 
and  these  are  the  people  the  authority  has 
not  been  able  to  help.  Here,  in  the  last  of 
five  reports  on  the  crisis  and  Inconsistency  in 
the  city's  miblic  housing  program.  Barry  Got- 
tehrer  and  Tim  Hutchens  restate  the  prob- 
lems and  offer  possible  solutions.) 
(By  Birrv  Gottehrcr  and  Tim  Hutchensi 

"The  housing  authority  is  not  a  private 
ref.i -estate  operator;  It  s  a  public  body,  it 
r  -nnot  select  only  healthy  normal  families  as 
its  t.'uants.  Its  obllg.ition  under  the  law  is 
lo  provide  housing  for  low-income  families 
Among  these,  and  amo^ig  families  if  displaces 
wh'Mi  clearing  slumc.  there  are  famil*es  with 
prohlcms." 

This  sta'cm^nt  was  wri:  ten  In  1958  by  the 
citizens'  housing  authority — and  brought  in 
its  current  ch.nirman.  of  the  housing  atlthor- 
liy's  attitude  toward  the  problem  families  of 
the  city. 

This  Indictment  Is  even  more  valid  today 

In  fact,  not  since  the  late  1950's  when  a 
series  cf  Investigations  forced  a  total  reor?a- 
nlzation  of  the  New  York  Housing  Author- 
ity— and  brought  in  its  current  chairman,  75- 
year-old  William  Reid— have  the  program 
and  the  concept  of  public  housing  caused 
such  widespread  concern. 

Increasingly  since  1961.  when  a  seldom- 
discussed  set  of  eligibility  standards  wa?  first 
adopted  to  include  factors  other  than  need 
and  Income,  the  hou.slng  authority  has  taken 
upon  itself  to  Ignore  the  troubled  people  of 
this  city  who  need  adequate,  low-income 
housing  the  most. 

For  these  people  who  qualify  for  public 
housing  by  virtue  of  their  need  and  their 
Income  but  fall  to  clear  the  authority's  re- 
strictive 30  hurdles,  there  Is  no  chance  of 
escape. 

"It's  a  welfare  and  social  problem,"  says 
William  Reid.  "They  have  to  learn  to  live  In 
public  housing  before  they  move  Into  the 
projects.  We  can't  take  care  of  everybody 
and  we  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere." 

THE    300.000    "INELIGIBLES" 

Welfare  Commls.<:loner  James  R.  Dumpson, 
however,  remains  convinced  that  these  prob- 
lem fimilies  must  first  have  new  housing 
before  they  can  be  helped 

And,  while  these  two  city  agencies  play  hot 
potato  with  one  of  the  city's  most  critical 
problems,  the  city  administration,  which  U 
responsible  for  coordinating  Its  departments, 
has  continued  to  Ignore  the  problem — and 
the  number  of  "Inellg'.bles" — the  city's  un- 
wanted people,  continues  to  grow. 

Last  summer.  Roger  Starr,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning 
Council,  estimated  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 300.000  "Inellglbles"  among  the  1.5 
million  people  forced  to  live  in  this  city's 
slums  and  rat-Infested  tenements. 

Another  housing  expert  said  yesterday  that 
the  number  of  "Inellglbles"  was  already  "con- 
siderably higher." 

Yet  this  problem — this  afs.gnment  of  a 
segment  of  the  city's  population  to  a  life  In 
the  slums  and  the  additional  problems  that 
this  life  breeds — Is  only  one  of  a  handful  the 
hou?:lng  authority  and  the  city  have  failed 
to  resolve. 
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••When  a  businessman  makes  a  mistake,  he 
oHrnits  it  and  starts  again  or  he  eventually 

iThive  to  r.ay  the  consequences,"  says  one 
»  housing  authority  official.  "It  doesn't 
i°Tthat  wav  in  this  city.  The  mayor 
riiesn't  tolerate  problems  or  admissions  of 
f  iiure  so  the  housing  authority  can't  ad- 
rr  t  their  problems  and  come  up  with  a  new 
nrn^ram  But  that  doesn't  mean  th  U  one 
fsnt  needed.  It  is  needed  desperately-but 
rhp  housing  authority  i.-n't  about  to  come  up 
with  solutions  that  might  cost  them  their 
own  jcbs." 

THE    PUDLIC    IMAGE 

To  the  three  men  who  run  the  housing 
authoritv  and  the  mayor  who  appointed 
them  there  is  really  only  one  problem  with 
the  city's  public  housing  program— money 
or  lack  of  It. 

"If  we  had  enough  money,  we  could  buud 
enough  to  take  care  of  everyone,"  says  Ira 
S  Robbins,  one  of  the  authority  members. 
•Bui  we've  got  to  change  the  Image  of  pub- 
lic housing.  If  we  could  only  get  the  cor- 
rect image  of  public  housing  to  the  public, 
they'd  know  differently  and  we'd  have  the 
money  we  need.  The  housing  program  must 
be  larger.  We  are  geared  to  build  between 
20  000  and  25,000  apartments  a  year  and  we've 
only  averaged  5,000  a  year  over  the   last   7 

^ears."  ^,       .      ,. 

■  New  Yorkers,  however,  apparently  dop  t 
a?ree  In  November,  they  rejected  a  proposi- 
tion that  would  have  provided  an  additional 
7.000  public-housing  units   in   the  city. 

^nd  President  Johnson's  recent  housing 
message— which  would  provide  3,000  more 
public-housing  units  for  the  city  each  year 
and  was  called  grossly  Inadequate  by  all  city 
housing  oflftcials— has  brought  Increasing 
pressure  on  the  authority  to  reexamine  Its 
position. 

When  the  problems  and  the  failures  or 
the  housing  authority  were  detailed  In  four 
reports  starting  last  Monday  In  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Oscar  Kanny,  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  authority,  commented,  "If  the 
authority  wes  given  equal  space,  the  news- 
paper would  look  bad." 

This  was  on  Monday.  At  that  time,  the 
authority  w.is  given  the  opportunity  to  an- 
swer the  following  charges  and  contradic- 
tions of  their  program : 

An  Increasing  payroll  (more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  7  years)  versus  curtailed  building 
(in  the  lr.Ft  1  years  the  authority  put  up 
nearly  14.0C0  units  less  than  it  did  In  the 
previous  7  vears) . 

An  enabling  concept  that  public  housing 
is  to  take  care  of  the  city's  Impoverished 
people  versus  30  hurdles  which  exclude  most 
of  the  people  who  are  the  most  Impoverished. 
A  persistent  plea  for  more  Federal,  State, 
and  citv  aid  versus  an  expendltvire  of  nearly 
823.000  last  year  to  decorate  four  executive 
offices  and  two  board  rooms. 

An  authority  statement  that  the  housing 
projects  are  well  Integrated  (40  percent 
white.  40  percent  Negro  and  20  percent  Puer- 
to Rican  and  other)  versus  a  report  that 
shows  the  indi^'idual  projects,  as  of  6  months 
ago,  were  essentially  mostly  white  or  mostly 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican. 

An  authoritv  statement  that  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  authority's  tenants  were  problem 
families  versus  a  former  project  manager's 
contention  that  most  managers  rarely  report 
their  problem  families  and  that  the  problems 
total  more  than  40  percent  of  the  families 
In  some  of  the  projects. 

An  authority  claim  that  Its  projects  are 
virtually  totally  occupied  versus  the  author- 
ity's ability  to"  find  apartments  quickly  for 
tenants  recommended  by  city  officials  and 
newsmen. 

The  authority's  statements  about  the  ex- 
cellent maintenance  of  its  132  public-housing 
projects  versus  Its  unusual  and  rarely  men- 
tioned role  as  owner  and  operator  of  40  slum 
tenements — some  having  pending  violations 
dating  back  to  1962. 


The  authority's  claim  that  It  has  taken 
care  of  all  these  violations  versus  the  build- 
ings department  records  which  still  show 
that  21  are  pending. 

The  authority's  habit  of  promising  ul- 
timate relocation  into  a  project  to  those 
people  It  dumps  Into  the  slum  tenements 
versus  the  authority's  habit  of  forgetting 
about  these  people  once  they're  there. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  failings  and 
contrp.dlctions  that  cloud  the  present  and 
threaten  the  future  of  the  city's  desperately 
needed  low-Income  housing  program. 

Every  day  since  these  housing  stories 
started  appearing  in  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
every  day  since  the  authority  spokesman  im- 
plied that  the  chairman  would  like  equal 
space,  the  authority  has  been  asked  for  a 
response. 

Each  day,  the  authority  spokesman  said 
the  matter  of  an  answer  was  still  being  con- 
sidered. 

SOME   PROPOSALS 

Finally,  late  yesterday,  Oscar  Kanny,  the 
same  man  who  on  Monday  said  the  authority 
would  make  the  new.-paper  look  bad  If  given 
equsl  space,  said  that  the  authority  declined 
to  "comment  on  the  charges"  and  refused  to 
offer  any  new  proposals  aimed  at  solving  the 
city's  low-Income  housing  crisis. 

Others— Including  Mayor  Wagner  and 
Milton  Mollen,  recently  named  housing  and 
development  coordinator — have  already  come 
up  with  some  proposals  of  their  own. 

In  a  message  to  Governor  Roclvefeller  last 
week,  the  mayor,  who  reportedly  has  asked 
Mr.  Mollen  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
authoritv,  called  for  a  State-subsidized  pro- 
gram that  would  provide  60,000  middle-and- 
low-lncome  housing  units  within  4  years. 

Describing  the  city's  housing  problems  as 
"ominous  to  an  alarming  degree."  the  mayor 
asked  for  a  legislative  authorization  of  $13.5 
million  annuallv  in  State  funds  to  cover  the 
Interest  on  bonds  to  be  sold  by  the  housing 
authority  which,  he  said,  would  then  be  able 
to  finance  construction  of  17.500  new  public 
housing  units  over  the  next  4  years. 

Tlie  mayor's  request  would  hardly  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  problem  acordlng  the  au- 
thority figures  showing  that  It  now  has  a 
waiting  list  In  excess  of  100,000  families. 

An  additional  $5  mlUon  request  for  rent 
supplements,  half  of  which  the  State  would 
share,  represents  a  somewhat  different  ap- 
proach to  the  housing  problem — one  favored 
by  many  critics  of  the  authority's  program. 

This  subsidy  of  up  to  $500  a  year  for  rent 
for  families  displaced  by  renewal  or  slum 
clearance  wovUd  cover  the  difference  between 
the  rents  they  could  afford  and  the  rents 

In  this  way.  lower-Income  families  could 
be  moved  Into  middle-income  housing- 
thought  by  many  people  to  be  a  major  step 
forward  In  breaking  down  the  seemingly  in- 
evitable segregation  of  many  public  housing 
projects.  . 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
city's  housing  authority  and  Its  approach  is 
James  W.  Gaynor,  chairman  of  the  State 
housing  finance  agency. 

Under  a  program  launched  by  his  agency 
this  week,  600  low-Income  families  wUl  be  ac- 
cepted as  tenants  In  12  middle-Income 
housing  projects  In  New  York  City. 


"INELIGIBLES" :       ADDICTS— WORKING      MOTHER, 

Too 

(By  Barry  Gottehrer) 

Since  Monday,  when  "New  York  City  in 
Crisis"  started  its  reports  on  the  housing 
authority,  the  Herald  Tribune  has  received  40 
letters  expressing  surprise  over  the  existence 
of  a  seldom-discussed  set  of  ellglbUlty 
standards. 

Referred  to  as  the  30  hurdles  of  public 
housing,  these  standards  were  originally  de- 
signed to  keep  problem  families  and  criminals 
out  of  public-housing  projects. 


As  one  reader  pointed  out,  "Who  wants  to 
live  with  drug  addicts  and  murderers?" 

Yet  these  hurdles  do  not  only  bar  drug 
addicts  and  murderers,  they  also  keep  out 
people  with  far  less  serious  problems- 
ranging  from  poor  housekeeping  habits  to  a 
lack  of  furniture. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  letters  we 
received. 

It  is  from  a  woman,  who  asked  that  her 
'name  not  be  used,  a  woman  who  has  been 
unable    to    clear    the    hurdles    to    public 
housing. 

The  hurdle  she  hasn't  been  able  to  clear 
Is  No.  13 — "Family  With  Minor  Children 
Which  Does  Not  Include  Both  Parents." 

"I  am  a  working  mother  and  the  sole  sup- 
port of  two  small  children.  Being  separated 
from  my  husband  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  and  not  being  able  to  afford  the  rentals 
In  private  housing,  I  recently  made  an  ap- 
plication for  the  Breukelen  housing  project. 
Both  my  children  attend  nursery  school 
there,  for  which  I  have  only  the  highest 
praise,  while  I  work.  I  am  presently  living 
in  a  two-familv  house  In  Canarsle  for  which 
I  am  paying  $100  monthly.  This  does  not 
include  utilities.  I  have  only  three  small 
rooms  and  my  children  (a  boy  and  a  girl) 
must   sleep   together. 

"As  I  get  no  support  from  my  husband  I 
find  It  quite  difficult  to  pay  this  high  rent 
on  my  weekly  salary  of  ^70  and  still  have 
enough  left  over  for  the  necessary  essentials 
to  provide  for  my  family. 

"At  first  I  applied  for  public  assistance 
but  was  turned  down  for  variotis  reasons, 
among  them  that  my  rent  was  too  high. 
They  even  suggested  that  I  move  to  a  less 
desirable  neighborhood.  I  have  lived  in 
Canarsle  most  of  my  life  (it  is  one  of  the 
few  neighborhoods  In  Brooklyn  that  Is  not 
a  slum)  and  have  no  intentions  of  moving  to 
a  less  desirable  neighborhood. 

"I  was  told  by  the  manager  of  the  housing 
project  (I  never  got  as  far  as  an  interview) 
that  I  was  unacceptable  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  separated  from  my  husband  and  under 
the  age  of  45, 1  am  25.  He  said  that  they  felt 
I  would  have  undesirable  visitors  and  throw 
wild  parties.  (I  fail  to  see  what  age  has  to 
do  with  It.)  They  said  U  I  were  to  reconcile 
with  my  husband  I  would  be  eligible.  If 
that  were  the  case  I  would  have  no  need  for 
public  housing. 

"It  Is  unfortimate  that  my  marriage  did 
not  work  out,  but  I  certainly  do  not  consider 
my  family  a  problem  nor  undesirable  because 
of  it  I  keep  a  clean  and  decent  house  and 
am  always  on  time  with  my  rent  and  am 
quite  sure  that  even  my  present  landlord 
would  recommend  me  highly  to  the  housing 
authority  and  could  certainly  teU  them  I 
have  neither  undesirable   visitors  nor  wild 

^^•I  am  only  anxious  to  move  Into  the  proj- 
ect because  I  desperately  need  the  extra 
room  and  so  that  my  small  inconie  will 
allow  me  to  provide  the  things  my  children 

"I 'have  recently  written  to  the  housing 
authority  requesting  a  more  logical  explana- 
tion for  being  turned  down.  But  as  yet  I 
have  received  no  reply. 

"I  can  only  say  that  I  would  have  to  answer 
'yes-  to  No.  13  on  the  problem  check  list,  but 
I  can't  help  but  wonder  If  I  were  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  department  of  ''e  fare  and 
move  to  a  slum  area  so  my  rent  would  be  less, 
how  many  more  conditions  on  the  list  i 
would  have  to  say  'yes'  to." 


PERSECUTION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
Mr  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affaii's  is  holding  an  impor- 
tant series  of  hearings  on  conditions  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  antireli- 
gious  activities.  The  problem  of  Soviet 
anti-Semitism  has  been  of  concern  to 
me  for  a  long  time,  so  I  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on 
this  situation.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  have  ray  testimony  printed  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  of  Representative  Peter  W. 
RODiNO  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  May  17,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  Soviet  persecution  of  reli- 
gion is  a  fact  that  is  known  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  has  had  even  a  mini- 
mal exposure  to  the  political  doctrine  and 
history  of  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  not 
all  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  Soviet  persecution  is  directed 
at  its  Jewish  citizens.  For  this  reason  I  be- 
lieve it  is  altogether  fitting  and  indeed  timely 
that  this  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should  con- 
sider the  problem  of  Soviet  pntl-Semitism. 

In  examining  this  problem  the  first  ques- 
tion that  comes  to  the  fore  concerns  the 
validity  of  the  oft-repeated  charge  of  Soviet 
anti-Semitism. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  this  charge.  In 
every  area  of  Soviet  life  the  Jew  suffers  the 
most  serious  forms  of  discrimination  and 
persecution.  In  the  religious  realm,  he  Is 
denied  the  adequate  services  of  religious  lead- 
ers owing  to  severe  restrictions  on  rabbinical 
training.  Religious  books,  Bibles,  calendars, 
and  the  like  are  also  denied  the  Jewish  be- 
liever. The  number  of  synagogues  has  been 
reduced  over  the  years.  Cemeteries  have 
been  desecrated:  synogogues  defiled;  and 
Jewish  religious  leaders  persecuted. 

In  the  economic  realm,  the  Soviet  Jew 
experiences  the  same  far-reaching  effects  of 
anti-Semitism.  He  is  denied  those  positions 
in  the  Soviet  economy  that  bring  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  prestige  to  the  individual 
He  has  also  been  charged  with  so-called 
economic  crimes  and  has  suffered  harsh 
prison  terms  and  even  death. 

In  the  realm  of  culture,  the  Soviet  Jew  Is 
a  man  culturally  deprived.  His  language  and 
literattire  are  clearly  destined  for  destruction 
and  extinction.  And  in  the  universities  and 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  the  Jew  runs 
head-on  into  a  policy  that  is  intended  to  re- 
duce his  access  to  learning.  Deprived  cul- 
turally and  Intellectually,  the  Soviet  Jew 
is  thus  clearly  being  directed  toward  an  In- 
ferior status  in  Soviet  society. 

All  of  this  discrimination,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  carried  on  within  a  political  system  that  is 
intended  to  deprive  nationalities  of  their 
rights.  And  it  is  carried  on  within  an  at- 
mosphere of  engineered  propaganda  that  Is 
calculated  to  resurrect  all  of  the  hate  symbols 
of  the  past  and  stigmatize  the  Jew  as  a 
pariah  in  the  Soviet  social  body. 

Yes,  ?;Ir.  Chairman,  there  Is  discrimination 
against  the  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet 
leadership  in  fact  and  in  theory  is  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  idea  of  Jewlshness  as  a 
separate  national  identity;  It  Is  determined 
to  destroy  Jewish  culture;  it  Is  determined  to 
carry  on  a  cold  war  against  the  Soviet  Jew 
until  at  last,  deprived  of  all  those  sources  of 
cultural,  religious,  and  national  siurvlval, 
he  becomes  a  total  Soviet  person. 

It  is  because  of  this  existing  campaign  of 
discrimination   against   and    persecution    of 


the  Soviet  Jew,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
submitted  H.  Con.  Res.  223,  condemning  So- 
viet anti-Semitism,  and  asking  that  Soviet 
Jewry  and  aU  other  nationalities  of  the  So- 
viet Union  be  given  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religions  and  of  their  cultural  pursuits.  This 
Is  not  an  exceptional  request.  All  we  ask  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  conform  to  those  com- 
monly held  standards  of  decency  and  hu- 
manity. 

NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttrphy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Saturday,  May  22,  of  this  week 
is  a  most  important  date  in  American 
history.  This  day  has  been  proclaimed 
annually  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  many  years  as  National  Mari- 
time Day  for  this  day  marked  the  sailing 
in  1819  of  the  SS  Savannah  from  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  for  Liverpool,  England. 
The  U.S.  merchant  vessel  Savannah  was 
the  first  steamship  in  the  world  to  cross 
any  ocean.  With  that  crossing  an  era  of 
history  came  to  an  end.  Sailing  vessels 
immediately  became  obsolete  and  the 
United  States  through  ingenuity  and  in 
ventiveness  opened  a  new  field  of  trans 
porta  tion. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
year  1819  for  this  country  to  be  able  to 
place  upon  the  seas  a  new  mode  of  travel 
is  an  achievement  that  would  be  com- 
parable today  to  placing  a  rocket  upon 
the  moon.  In  honor  of  this  occasion, 
the  Maiutime  Administration  and  mari- 
time industry  are  celebrating  Maritime 
Week  commencing  May  17.  During  this 
week,  many  events  will  take  place  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  On  Monday  the 
10,000-ton  schoolship,  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  largest  vessel  ever  to  navi- 
gate the  Potomac  River,  with  350  cadets 
from  the  4  merchant  marine  academies, 
will  arrive  at  the  Navy  yard. 

Tuesday  morning  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  will  present  a  $500 
award  to  Nelson  Hagemen  of  Snyder. 
N.Y..  the  winner  of  the  National  High 
School  Maritime  Poster  Contest,  in  the 
Senate  rotunda.  The  winning  poster  is 
now  appearing  on  mailtrucks  through- 
out the  United  States.  Numerous  events 
will  take  place  during  this  week  culmi- 
nating vvith  a  lifeboat  crew  race  on  Sat- 
urday between  the  academies  at  Haines 
Point. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  events  will  serve 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  need  for  a 
U.S.-flag  merchant  marine.  To  a  very 
great  extent  the  development  of  the 
United  States  as  the  leading  power  in 
the  world  can  be  attributed  to  our  utili- 
zation of  the  oceans.  The  principle  that 
seapower,  both  merchant  and  Navy,  is 

indispensable  to  the  security  and  even 
the  survival  of  the  great  nations  is  well 
established.  Our  national  merchant 
marine  policy  as  stated  in  title  I  of  the 

Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  recognizes 

that— 


It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine — 

(a)  sufaclent  to  carry  its  domestic  water- 
borne  commerce  and  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  waterborne  export  and  Import  for- 
eign  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes  es- 
sential for  maintaining  the  flow  of  such 
domestic  and  foreign  waterborne  commerce 
at  all  times; 

(b)  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and 
military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency; 

(c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United 
States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
insofar  as  may  be  practicable;  and 

(d)  composed  of  the  best  equipped,  safest, 
and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels,  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  and  manned 
with  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen  person- 
nel. It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  the  development 
and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant  marine. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  foster  and  maintain  this  policy. 
Our  merchant  marine  has  contributed 
to  our  national  well-being.  It  is  a  source 
of  employment  for  thousands  of  our 
citizens — seamen,  shipyard  workers, 
chandlers,  longshoremen,  suppliers,  and 
many,  many  more.  And  all  of  these 
people  and  corporations  pay  the  Govern- 
ment his  due  each  year  in  taxes.  There 
is  no  free  ride.  The  subsidized  com- 
panies alone,  which  represent  but  one- 
(^  third  of  our  merchant  marine,  paid  total 
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taxes  of  some  $63  million  in  1964.  repre- 
senting coiTJorate  taxes,  personal  income 
taxes  withheld,  and  social  security  taxes. 
But,  of  perhaps  even  greater  importance, 
our  merchant  marine  has  helped  in  the 
conservation  of  dollar  exchange  in  ocean 
transportation,  which,  in  turn,  affects 
our  balance  of  payments. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this  great 
industry  be  duly  recognized  throughout 
the  Nation  on  Maritime  Day. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
CLOSINGS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HanleyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
general  leave  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks en  the  passage  of  the  independent 
offices  appvoprlat'ons  bill.  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TeagueI,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Teacue  requested  that  the  House 
include  in  the  budget  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  funds  sufficient  to  op- 
erate all  of  the  facilities  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  had  recommended 
for  cutback  or  abolishment.  I  supported 
Mr.  Teacue's  request  because  I  know 
from  our  work  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 


Committee  that  these  closings  are  by  no 
means  finished  business.  It  was  my  be- 
lief at  the  time  of  our  hearings  on  these 
closings  that  such  closings  were  ill-ad- 
vised. The  whole  thrust  of  our  hearings 
has  borne  out  this  contention. 

I  believe  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives acted  very  wisely  in  providing  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  contested 
regional  offices,  hospitals,  and  domicili- 
aries.  The  President  has  commissioned 
a  panel  to  study  the  ori:jnal  Veterans' 
Administration  order  to  close  these  facil- 
ities, and  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the 
House  to  preempt  the  decision  of  that 
panel.  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  IN  SELMA 

Ml-.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March  thousands  of  religious  leaders 
from  across  the  Nation  responded  to  a 
call  for  help  from  Selma,  Ala.  In  my  own 
community  of  Minneapolis  many  re- 
sponded, including  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, the  Reverend  Richard  Griffis,  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Minneapolis.  His  concern  and  the  con- 
cern of  all  the  others  was  expressed  in 
that  now  historic  journey  to  Selma  to 
help  arouse  the  conscience  of  a  nation. 

Yesterday  I  attended  a  luncheon  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Chapter  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.  The  luncheon  was 
dedicated  to  those  religious  leaders  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  who  went  to  Selma; 
it  also  served  to  symbolize  our  Nation's 
gratitude  to  ministers  and  rabbis  every- 
where who  took  part  in  that  march. 

These  expressions  of  gratitude  serve 
to  renew  our  commitment  to  human  jus- 
tice and  equality.  These  expressions 
also  serve  as  the  most  eloquent  answer 
to  those  who  have  attempted  to  impugn 
the  character  and  the  moral  commitment 
of  the  marchers. 

The  Right  Reverend  William  P. 
Creighton,  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Washington,  was  one  of  those 
who  marched,  and  he  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  yesterday's  luncheon.  His 
talk  dealt  eloquently  with  the  need  for 
compassion.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  insert  his  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Address  Given  by  the  Right  Reverend  Wil- 
liam P.  Creighton,  D.D..  Episcopal  Bishop 

OF  THE  Diocese  of  Washington,  May  17, 

1965 

I'm  going  to  speak  this  noon  about  com- 
passion versus  hardness  of  heart. 

Through  all  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
and  for  human  freedom  a  great  variety  of 
principles  have  been  considered.  These  has 
been  the  consideration  of  what  Is  sometimes 
called  simple  justioe,  but  which  always 
proves  to  be  not  very  simple  at  all.  It  In- 
volves us  In  the  weighing  of  law  against 
lawlessness,  but  also  In  the  weighing  of 
higher  laws  against  lower  laws,  and  in  de- 
cisions that  must  ultimately  be  the  decisions 
of  conscience. 


There  are  always  moral  considerations,  the 
conflict  between  good  and  evil.  There  are 
deeply  felt  religious  convictions.  There  are 
the  considerations  of  patriotism,  of  our  na- 
tional purpose,  of  the  directions  in  which  we 
as  a  nation  should  go.  Always,  of  course, 
there  have  been  political  considerations,  and 
economic  considerations.  What  will  the  ul- 
timate conclusion  be,  or  what  will  it  cost,  if 
I  take  this  position  or  that. 

But  beneath  them  all  and  controlling  them 
all  there  is  the  conflict  between  compassion 
and  hardness  of  heart. 

It's  a  commentary  upon  the  sickness  of  our 
times  that  a  compassionate  man  Is  so  often 
held  up  as  an  object  of  scorn.  Acts  of  com- 
passion, compassion  for  neglected  people  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  rights,  have 
sometimes  been  ridiculed  and  sometimes 
have  been  given  evil  names.  One  very  promi- 
nent American  not  many  months  ago  de- 
scribed men  of  compassion  as  bleeding 
hearts,  a  phrase  obviously  Intended  as  an 
expression  of  obliquy  and  insult.  Apart 
from  being,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view, 
somewhat  blasphemous,  this  description, 
which  was  all  the  more  expressive  because  it 
came  out  spontaneously  in  an  interview,  is 
all  too  typical.  Anyone  whose  heart  bleeds 
for  those  less  fortunate  than  himself  is  to 
be  scorned  as  soft  or  unsound  or  dangerous. 
I  would  wish  rather  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  the  only  chance  we  have  of  pro- 
viding equal  justice  for  all  of  our  citizens, 
of  solving  our  social  problems  or  our  racial 
problems,  problems  of  poverty,  or  unequal 
opportunity  In  employment  and  housing  and 
education,  lies  with  those  whose  hearts  do 
bleed  for  every  human  suffering,  at  every 
human  need,  at  every  injustice  suffered  by  a 
human  person.  We're  not  going  to  be  the 
nation  or  the  people  we  are  capable  of  being 
until  the  men  whose  hearts  bleed  outnumber 
those  whose  hearts  are  hard. 

Senator  Byrd,  whose  position  has  such 
Influence  over  our  destinies  in  this  city,  was 
quoted  recently  as  saying  something  that 
appeared  to  equate  poverty  with  crime.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers  he  said  that  poor 
people  dislike  being  investigated  Just  as  crim- 
inals do.  If  this  Is  really  what  he  said  this 
defines  the  issue  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  crime,  and  of  all  human 
suffering  and  need.  It  is  the  issue  between 
compassion  and  hardness  of  heart.  It's  a 
crime  to  be  poor,  and  poverty  and  crime  and 
all  human  need  and  lostness  and  incapacity 
are  not  to  be  dealt  with  out  of  sympathy  for 
the  persons  Involved.  They  are  to  be  dealt 
with  always  objectively,  to  be  investigated 
and  dealt  with  only  if  there  is  no  possible 
way  to  avoid  it.  This  is  as  cruel  and  as  lack- 
ing in  compassion  as  it  would  be  to  tell  a 
man  suffering  from  arthritis  that  all  he  has 
to  do  to  be  completely  well  Is  to  go  out  in 
the  garden  and  turn  cart  wheels.  If  Senator 
Byrd's  heart,  or  the  hearts  of  men  of  whom 
he  is  typical,  ever  bleed  even  a  little  bit  for 
children  who  are  neglected  and  hungry  and 
educationally  and  culturally  disadvantaged, 
or  for  mothers  who  cannot  find  the  counsel 
they  seek  In  a  fat,  selfish  and  hardhearted 
society,  or  for  fathers  who  leave  their  fami- 
lies rather  than  deprive  them  by  their  pres- 
ence, then  we  should  begin  to  have  a  decent 
city. 

All  sorts  of  angry  motives  have  been 
ascribed  to  those  of  us  who  went  to  Selma 
to  help  out  our  Negro  brothers  who  have 
been  unable  to  vote  or  to  live  full  lives  of 
creative  work  or  of  social  or  cultural  oppor- 
tunity. This  Is  not  a  matter  of  pride  or  of 
self-satisfaction.  It's  no  pleasure  to  have  a 
bleeding  heart,  it  hurts  a  great  deal  more 
than  It  does  to  have  a  hard  heart.  To  be  in 
a  place  like  Selma,  in  our  Nation,  in  the 
20th  century,  and  to  see  kind,  good,  warm- 
hearted Negro  families  constricted  in  a 
ghetto,  an  area  in  which  the  paved  streets 
end,  surrounded  by  troopers  with  cars  parked 
bumper  to  bumper,  with  clubs  and  tear  gas, 


allowing  no  more  than  three  people  out  at 
a  time,  to  see  all  this  just  because  men  like 
us  wish  to  be  free,  makes  one's  heart  bleed, 
bleed  until  one  can  feel  the  blood  running 
down  Inside.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  it,  who 
after  having  merely  looked  at  the  television 
pictures  of  a  bridge  at  Selma  would  not  feel 
his  heart  bleed? 

There  are  considerations  of  human  Jus- 
tice. The  ultimate  issues,  many  of  them  will 
be  settled  in  the  courts.  Let's  remember 
again,  however,  that  justice  is  determined 
and  interpreted  and  enforced  by  human  per- 
sons with  regard  to  human  persons.  And 
let's  remember  that  there  are  varieties  of 
laws.  The  fighters  for  freedom  this  last  year 
have  stood  clearly  on  the  principle  of  non- 
violence against  endless  provocation.  And 
over  and  over  again  in  bombings,  in  beat- 
ings. In  murders,  in  incitement,  the  hard  of 
heart  have  relied  on  violence.  And  all  too 
often  in  doing  this  they  have  claimed  the 
support  of  law.  Most  recently  we  have  seen 
the  ugly  spectacle  of  incitement  and  vicious 
racism  expressed  by  a  judge  and  a  lawyer  in 
a  courtroom  in  Alabama  in  the  case  of  the 
Klan  member  on  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Liuzzo. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  laws*  and  there  are 
degrees  of  Justice.  There  always  remain  the 
difficult  questions  of  conscience  with  regard 
to  civil  disobedience.  And  this  is  an  area  in 
which  I  personally  should  be  fearful  to  have 
any  but  a  man  of  compassion  trespass.  It 
is  no  area  into  which  a  hardhearted  man  or 
a  man  of  violence  is  safe. 

What  do  you  do  if  you  are  driving  along  a 
highway  and  come  to  a  lake  and  hear  from 
the  lake  screams  for  help  and  see  a  child 
drifting  away  from  a  capsized  boat.  You 
rush  to  the  lake,  throwing  off  your  coat,  and 
prepare  to  dive  in  and  swim  out  to  rescue  the 
child.  But  then  you  see  a  sign  at  the  edge 
of  the  water  signed  by  the  sheriff,  and  the 
sign  says,  "Swimming  in  this  lake  is  pro- 
hibited." 

Do  you  put  on  your  coat  and  go  back  to 
the  car?  Or  do  you  see  above  the  sheriff's 
sign  a  much,  much  larger  sign  that  says, 
"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  or 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me"? 

Yes,  there  are  all  sorts  of  laws  and  all  sorts 
of  ways  to  Interpret  them,  and  God  grant  that 
the  day  may  come  when  all  the  signs  will  be 
put  up,  and  all  the  interpretation  of  the 
signs,  will  be  done  by  men  of  compassion,  by 
men  whose  hearts  bleed  for  those  whose  need 
is  great.  Only  then  will  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  civil  disobedience  be  concluded. 
So  long  as  hardness  of  heart  and  compassion 
remain  in  conflict  the  problems  of  conscience 
are  going  to  continue. 

We  people  who  have  been  Involved  In  the 
struggle  for  human  freedom  and  for  civil 
rights  can  take  no  pride  in  It,  and  certainly 
no  one  who  went  to  Selma  is  a  hero.  The  real 
heroes  are  the  Negroes  who  at  such  cost  have 
in  city  after  city  sought  to  become  full  re- 
sponsible members  of  a  free  society. 

There  Is  the  question  of  Justice,  of  the 
conflict  between  higher  law  and  lesser  law. 
There  Is  even  more  deeply  the  moral  con- 
flict between  good  and  evil.  Who  dares  to 
say,  and  on  what  principles  of  morality,  that 
It  Is  a  good  or  a  righteous  thing  to  say  to 
a  man  that  because  of  his  skin  color  he 
cannot  vote,  or  that  he  cannot  live  in  a 
decent  house,  or  that  he  cannot  travel 
through  our  land,  eating  and  sleeping  de- 
cently in  the  accommodations  that  are  pro- 
vided for  travelers,  that  he  cannot  have  a 
good  education  or  the  advantages  that  others 
enjoy.  Who  dares  to  say  that  this  is  morally 
good? 

It  Is  an  evil  thing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  every  moral  consideration,  and  most  cer- 
tainly from  the  point  of  view  of  our  whole 
religious   tradition.     The   moral   issues   are 
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quite  clear  cut,  and  on  one  side  stand  men 
of  compassion  and  on  the  other  stands  hard- 
ness of  heart.  If  this  sounds  smug  or  proud 
I  certainly  don't  mean  It  that  way.  Could 
anyone  see  American  citizens  seeking  day 
after  day  the  right  to  register  to  vote, 
and  being  turned  away  by  dishonest  means, 
calling  names  so  that  they  could  not  be 
heard,  requiring  tests  that  college  profes- 
sors might  fail,  and  say  that  this  Is  morally 
good?  Or  can  any  decent  person  fail  to  feel 
his  heart  bleed  because  of  this?  Could  any- 
one have  seen  the  Negro  people  of  Selma 
Jammed  by  the  troopers  into  a  concentrated 
area,  gathering  In  the  Brown's  Chapel 
Church,  singing  freedom  songs  and  hymns, 
praying  in  memory  of  Jim  Reebs  who  was 
beaten  to  death  only  because  he  cared,  and 
then  say  that  there  is  no  moral  issue  here? 

Let's  not  be  proud  because  we  afiBrm  the 
good  against  the  evil,  because  we  are  on 
the  side  of  moral  decency.  We  had  better 
admit,  all  of  us,  that  we  have  not  been  very 
strongly  on  the  side  of  morality.  In  the  civil 
rights  issue  most  of  us  are  Johnny-Come- 
Latelles,  who  have  only  recently  waked  up, 
and  we  haven't  done  much.  Making  a  trip 
to  Selma,  or  marching  in  a  parade  may  be  a 
good  gestiire,  but  it  doesn't  prove  much. 

We  had  better  be  satisfied  to  say  that  no 
matter  where  we  stand  we  do  know  that 
until  the  moral  conscience  of  our  people  de- 
velops a  great  deal  more  and  becomes  over- 
whelming, and  until  many  more  hearts  bleed 
than  are  bleeding  today,  the  forces  of  evil 
are  going  to  continue  free  to  bomb  churches, 
to  send  out  murder  squads  to  shoot  women, 
to  refuse  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  equal 
employment,  to  equal  housing,  to  equal  edu- 
cation, to  a  full  life.  This  is  a  moral  issue, 
and  none  of  us  has  been  very  moral  about 
it.  We've  been  all  too  willing  to  condon© 
and  excuse  evil. 

And  then  it  is  a  deeply  religious  and  a 
theological  issue.  For  \xs  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  that  the  question  of  human  freedom  Is 
essentially  a  political  question,  or  an  eco- 
nomic one.  or  a  legal  one:  and  that  politics 
and  economics  and  law  are  not  the  concerns 
of  religion.  It's  impossible  to  say  this,  be- 
cause  if  religion  has  any  meaning  at  all  It 
has  meaning  in  the  lives  of  people,  all  peo- 
ple and  in  every  aspect  of  iheir  lives.  We 
believe  very  sincerely  in  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  but  we  don't  believe  at 
all  in  the  separation  of  religion  and  life. 
And  in  the  civil  rights  struggle  lives  are  at 
stake,  the  lives  of  persons  whom  God  loves, 
and  whom  He  has  commanded  us  to  love. 
It  is  out  of  our  sense  of  the  Judgment  of 
God  and  the  love  of  God  that  our  compassion 
grows.  Our  hearts  might  bleed  as  pure  hu- 
manitarians or  as  decent  people,  but  because 
we  are  religious  people  our  concern  is  greater 
than  that  of  others,  and  no  one  should  be 
surprised  that  religlovis  people,  religious 
groups,  and  religious  leaders  have  taken  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  fight  for 
freedom. 

Finally  I  would  come  back  home.  I've  had 
my  share  of  hate  letters  this  winter,  stacks 
of  them,  many  of  them  anonymous  and  some 
too  vicious  and  profane  to  be  answered. 
Many  others  have  been  from  sincerely 
troubled  people  who  have  wondered  why 
all  this  can't  Just  go  away  so  that  no  one 
need  be  disturbed  and  no  hearts  need  bleed. 
To  be  faced  with  a  choice  between  compas- 
sion and  hardness  of  heart  is  terribly  diffi- 
cult for  many  of  our  fellows  who  have  never 
really  chosen  before  or  taken  a  stand,  and 
who  are  embarrassed  that  others  have. 
Those  letters  I've  tried  to  answer  courteously 
and  with  sympathy  and  in  return  I've  often 
had  courteous  and  understanding  replies. 

A  very  common  refrain  in  the  letters  Is 
the  question.  "Why  don't  you  do  something 
about  Washington  where  poverty  Is  a  na- 
tional disgrace   and   where   crime   abounds. 


Why  should  people  like  you  go  off  to  Selmas 
when  your  own  city  is  a  mess?" 

And  I've  answered  in  two  ways.  First  by 
saying  that  it  has  been  the  very  people  who 
have  been  most  concerned  here  and  who  are 
working  hardest  to  make  our  city  a  better 
place  who  h.ave  been  concerned  in  the  fight 
for  social  Justice  everywhere.  It's  the  very 
people  I  have  known  here  who  have  been 
fighting  for  a  decent  welfare  program,  for 
better  education  and  better  schools,  for  Job 
oj^ortunities  and  housing  opportunities  for 
Negroes  and  for  all  disadvantaged  people, 
who  went  to  Selma  and  who  have  felt  their 
hearts  bleediiag  for  the  poor  and  the  hurt 
and  the  needy  everj-where.  These  are  the 
concerned  people  we  find  engaged  In  every 
sort  of  effort  for  human  betterment. 

And  then  I  have  said  that  far  from  re- 
senting people  elsewhere  being  concerned 
about  our  needs  here,  that  I  would  do 
everything  in  the  world  to  encourage  such 
concern,  honest  concern  that  does  not  ex- 
aggerate our  social  problems,  but  which 
does  care  for  the  Capital  City  of  our  Nation. 
We're  dependent  upon  Congress  and  upon 
congressional  committees  and  what  hap- 
pens here  depends  upon  how  much  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  all  of  our 
States  care  what  happens  here.  If  people 
such  as  some  of  those  who  have  written  me. 
tinhappy  because  my  heart  bleeds  for  Ala- 
bama, would  only  bleed  a  little  bit  for  our 
people  here  who  live  still  in  slums,  who  go 
to  school  in  basements,  who  go  hungry  in 
the  streets  and  fall  so  easily  into  crime 
because  they  do,  then  the  light  would  begin 
to  grow.  If  they  would  bring  pressure  on 
their  representative  in  Washington,  not  to 
investigate  poverty  but  to  seek  to  end  it, 
not  to  build  aquariums  and  plant  fiowers 
while  children  go  hungry,  or  not  until  they 
are  fed.  then  we  would  be  grateful  Indeed. 

In  the  meantime  I  agree  completely  that 
we  cannot  go  off  to  Selma  or  somewhere 
else  to  witness  to  our  conscientious  concerns, 
and  do  nothing  about  our  needs  here.  It's 
all  too  easy  to  leave  our  comparative  com- 
fort here  and  go  to  Selma.  through  the 
police  lines  into  the  ghetto,  to  march  thank- 
fully to  Dallas  County  courthouse  and  place 
a  wreath  in  memory  of  James  Reeb.  and 
then  fly  back  here  to  watch  it  all  on  TV. 
It's  also  too  easy  to  live  here  in  a  comfortable 
neighborhood. 

Even  this,  however.  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  It's  a  step  in  the  right  direction^ 
when  we  begin  to  know  compassion,  when 
we  find  that  we  can  no  longer  put  this  out 
of  our  mind,  when  our  consciences  will  not 
let  us  rest,  when  we  discover  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  comfortable  while  others  are  in 
distress,  when  we  begin  to  see  poverty  not 
as  a  crime  committed  by  anyone  other  than 
ourselves  v;ho  have  permitted  the  social  situ- 
ations that  breed  it;  when  we  can  see  that 
the  school  dropouts  have  dropped  out  be- 
cause they  know  we'll  never  give  them  a 
break;  so  what's  the  use;  when  we  see  a 
mother  wandering  the  streets  seeking  help 
for  her  children  and  dying  in  the  process 
of  rejection,  as  a  women  rejected  by  us. 
When  we  begin  to  feel  this  and  feel  our 
hearts  bleeding  because  of  all  of  this,  then 
our  very  discomfort  may  be  the  first  step 
toward  healing. 

One  can  only  wish  that  people  like  the 
mayor  of  Selma  when  they  come  to  the 
Capital  of  our  Nation.  Instead  of  seeking 
whatever  they  seek  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  would  find  compassion  in  their 
hearts.  One  can  only  wish  and  pray  that 
men  in  positions  of  responsibility  instead 
of  making  fun  of  bleeding  hearts,  could  find 
their  own  hearts  bleeding  Just  a  little  bit; 
one  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  people 
everywhere  may  Join  in  the  battle  with  hard- 
ness of  heart  until  we  become  a  decent  people 
who  may  not   even  see  the  sign  that  says 


no  swimming,  if  they  see  someone  strugglinB 
for  life  who  cries  for  their  help. 

At  the  very  end  I'll  add  a  note  of  really 
heartfelt  optimism.  The  forces  of  compaj. 
sion  are  growing  and  higher  laws  are  win- 
ning over  lower  laws,  goodness  is  wlnnlne 
over  evil,  morality  is  stronger  than  immo- 
rality. We  can  be  thankful,  very  thankful 
that  we  have  a  President  who  is  a  sincerely 
compassionate  man,  who  does  care,  and  who 
is  also  courageous  and  wise. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  a  voting  rights 
bill  is  surely  going  to  pass,  that  forces  cf 
decency  .nre  emerging  all  over,  in  the  busi- 
ness community  of  Alabama,  in  a  coalition 
of  conscience  here  in  Washington,  In  a  strong 
stand  by  decent  men  in  Congress,  in  the 
leadership  of  oiu-  religious  communities. 
Mucli  good,  has  come  of  Selma,  much  good, 
Even  Governor  Wallace  is  reported  to  have 
said  recently  in  Selma  that  the  day  will  come 
when  Negroes  will  be  free  and  will  have  a 
part  in  government.  Of  course  they  will, 
and  this  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  but  to 
Governor  Wallace  and  his  kind.  A  better 
day  is  coming;  but  it  is  coming  only  because 
compassion  is  stronger  than  hardness  of 
heart. 

More  people  will  be  beaten,  surely,  more 
churches  will  be  bombed,  more  children  will 
grow  up  without  a  fair  chance  in  life,  and 
people  like  us  will  get  thousands  more  let- 
ters filled  v.ith  hatred,  before  the  struggle 
is  over.  But  it  will  be  over,  in  the  Grace 
of  God,  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  proud  to 
have  some  part  in  it.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful that  we've  had  an  opportunity  to  add  our 
lives  to  those  of  others  who  care  deeply,  and 
who  know  what  it  Is  to  feel  their  hearts 
bleeding  within  them. 
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FORESIGHT   AND   FLOOD   CONTROL 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
spring  brings  with  it  swollen  rivers, 
heavy  rains  and.  inevitably,  floods. 
This  year  has  been  no  exception. 

Flooding  has  been  a  problem  in  my 
home  city  of  San  Antonio  for  genera- 
tions, but  wise  planning  after  bad  flood- 
ing in  1946  has  resulted  in  better  flood 
control.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has 
permitted  the  plans  of  San  Antonio  and 
hundreds  of  other  cities  to  be  carried 
out  and  has  appropriated  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  flood  control  projects  all  over  the 
United  States.  By  no  means  is  the 
situation  fully  under  control — not  in 
San  Antonio,  not  anywhere — but  the 
situation  has  improved  and  hundreds  of 
lives  have  been  saved  and  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  has  been  saved. 

I  am  leaving  Washington  this  after- 
noon to  inspect  the  flood  control  works 
that  have  been  under  construction  for 
10  years  in  San  Antonio,  because  we  are 
now  having  the  worst  flood  conditions 
since  the  1946  disaster.  I  want  to  see 
for  myself  the  effectiveness  of  the  San 
Antonio  River  channel  improvement 
project  and  compare  the  results  of  the 
flooding  in  the  Improved  areas  with  the 
results  in  the  yet  to  be  completed  areas. 
Prom  what  I  know  already,  the  unpro- 
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tected  areas  have  suffered  substantial     tary   of   Agriculture,    Orville   Freeman, 

damage,  but  the  protected  areas  are  in     visit  Lawrence  County,  Tenn.,   for  the 

aood  condition.  purpose  of  dedicating  nine  community 
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I  know  that  today  I  would  have  nothing 

but  disaster  to  report.    I  am  happy  that 

there  is  no  great  disaster,  no  loss  of  life, 

but  I  am  still  concerned  for  the  safety 

of  my  city  and  its  citizens,  and  am  re- 

turing  to  see  what  I  can  of  the  damage 

and  will  report  my  findings  to  the  House 

tomori-ow.    I  have  no  doubt  that  I  will 


We  are  marking  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  a  long  period  of  economic  and  social  stag- 
nation in  rural  America — the  end  of  a  long 
period  of  steady  deterioration  of  ovu:  rural 
communities. 

We  are  marking  the  renaissance  of  rural 


It  is  entirely  right  that  Tennessee  is  taking 
leadership  in  revitalizing  rural  America. 

The  old  frontier  spirit  of  Tennesseans  is 
still  very  much  alive.    Today  we  are  explor- 


I  am  proud,  indeed,  to  represent  Law- 
rence County  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Prior  to  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
Secretary  Freeman  met  for  several  hours 
with  a  large  representative  group  of  rui'al 
area  leaders  from  throughout  Tennessee. 
This  was  a  very  productive  meeting 
which  featured  the  free  discussion  and 


of  achievement  in  improving  our  society. 
You  in  Tennessee  have  demonstrated  that 
you  dare  to  cross  these  new  frontiers.  You 
care  enough  about  your  land,  your  people, 
and  your  future  to  build  well  and  with 
pride,  even  as  your  forefathers  did. 

Even  with  the  giant  power  grids  and  dams 
of  TVA,  and  witn  your  burgeoning  industry. 
Tennessee  is  still  predominantly  a  rural 
State,  and,  as  such,  it  epitomizes  all  that  is 
good  and  all  that  has  been  wrong  with  rural 
America  for  so  many  years.  The  problems 
of  rural  Tennessee  are  basically  the  same  as 

you    will    find    in    all    other   areas   of   rural 

stant  attention  to  flood  control  and  will     with  a  much  better  understanding  of  the     America:  relatively  low  personal  income,  de 


report  to  my  colleagues  that  what  I  give  and  take,  so  much  a  part  of  our  free 
will  see  will  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  American  system  of  government.  I  am 
the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  its  con-     sure  that  the  people  attending  went  away 


prove  the  case  for  continued  vigilance,     goals  of   this  administration  for  rural 

America,  and  that  our  great  Secretary  of 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Ml-.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Senner]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  May 
4.  1965.  President  Johnson  called  upon 
Congress  to  appropriate  $700  million  to 
meet  our  critical  military  requirements, 
particularly  in  Vietnam. 

The  following  day,  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  rose  magnificently  to  the  oc- 
casion and  approved  the  President's  re- 
quest by  a  vote  of  408  to  7. 

At  the  time,  I  was  in  Arizona  attend- 
ing to  official  business.  Had  I  been  here, 
however,  I  "would  most  certainly  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  appropriation. 

By  its  action,  the  Hoiise  clearly  indi- 
cated to  the  world  that  the  American 
people  are  behind  their  President — 
united  and  determined  to  oppose 
aggression. 

Here  and  now  I  wish  to  clearly  express 
my  conviction  that  the  President  is  fol- 
lowing the  only  plausible  course  of  ac- 
tion that  will  eventually  bring  peace  not 
only  to  South  Vietnam,  but  to  other 
world  trouble  spots  as  well. 


COMMUNITY  WATER  SYSTEMS. 
LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  TENN. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  fMr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky?  5 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Saturday,  May  14,  we 
had  the  great  privilege  of  having  Secre- 


Agriculture  and  other  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  attending  went  away 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  rural  development  in 
Tennessee  and  the  Midsouth. 

Among  other  Department  of  Agricul- 
tui-e  officials  accompanying  Secretary 
Freeman  were  the  Honorable  Howard 
Bertsch,  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration;  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Lewis,  Administrator  of  the  newly 
formed  Rural  Community  Development 
Service:  Mr.  Baker  Atterbury,  Director 
of  the  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  for  the  Midsouth  region;  Mr 
G.  W.  F.  Cavender,  Tennessee  State  Di- 
rector. Farmers  Home  Administration; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Todd,  area  supervisor, 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  All  of 
these  gentlemen  made  a  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  occasion. 

During  my  previous  association  with 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
and  during  my  months  in  this  Congress, 
it  has  become  my  conviction  that  Orville 
Freeman  is  the  greatest  Secretary  of. 
Agriculture  this  country  has  ever  had. 
Because  of  the  great  excellence  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  and  his  concepts  for  a 
great  new  era  in  rural  America,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
he  made  at  the  water  district  dedication 
in  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.: 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Orville  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  Law- 
renceburg, Tenn. 

We  are  here  today  to  dedicate  nine  com- 
munity water  systems  in  Lawrence  County. 
The  people  of  this  county  can  be  immensely 
proud  of  your  initiative  and  enterprise  in 
creating  one  of  the  most  complete  systems 
of  rural  water  supply  in  America.  You  are 
one  of  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  non- 
mntropolitan  counties  in  the  whole  United 
States  that  have  so  far  attained  the  goal  of 
making  pure  water  accessible  to  all  rural 
areas  within  the  county. 

For  me,  this  official  act  of  dedication  Is 
a  symbolic  occasion  of  deep  significance. 

In  this  decade — and  in  this  administra- 
tion— we  are  marking  the  end  of  one  era 
In  rural  America  and  the  beglrmlng  of  a  new 
one. 


dining  employment  in  agriculture,  lack  of 
alternative  economic  opportunity,  lack  of 
community  facilities,  too  many  substandard 
houses,  too  much  poverty,  and  many,  too 
many  young  people  who  are  literally  forced 
to  seek  opportunity  elsewhere — opportunity 
that  too  often  eludes  them  because  they  are 
ill  prepared  to  compete  with  young  people 
raised  in  the  cities  and  the  suburbs. 

But  the  inspiring  thing  about  Lawrence 
County,  Tenn. — and  many  other  rural  coun- 
ties throughout  America — is  that  you  are 
doing  scmethiiig  about  your  problems.  With 
Government  cooperation  you  have  built  nine 
community  water  systems  to  serve  nearly 
9,000  rural  people.  You  have  built  350  new 
rural  homes  in  the  last  4  years  with  Gov- 
ernment credit  assistance  and  twice  that 
many  more  with  credit  from  other  sources. 
You  have  greatly  improved  and  strengthened 
your  farm  family  agriculture  with  the  help 
of  credit  assistance  and  other  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

What  you  are  accomplishing  here  can  be 
accomplished  anj'where  in  rural  America. 
President  Johnson  has  given  us  a  banner  and 
a  rallying  cry  in  the  phrase  "parity  of  oppor- 
tunity" for  the  people  of  rural  America.  You 
are  showing  that  this  is  a  real  and  attainable 
target.  You  have  proved  right  here  in  Law- 
rence County  that  rural  people  can  have  par- 
ity of  opportunity  to  drink  pure  water — as 
a  single  aspect  of  our  general  objective. 

TTiis  is  the  real  significance  of  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  Job  of  revitalizing  rural  America — cf 
returning  it  to  its  former  greatness  as  an 
area  of  boundless  opportunity — Is  one  of 
tremendous  magnitude.  It  is  a  job.  as  you 
well  know,  of  many  dimensions.  It  is  going 
to  take  many  programs — many  of  which  we 
now  have.  It  is  going  to  take  the  combined 
efforts  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. But  most  6f  all.  it  is  going  to  take  the 
united  efforts  and  leadership  and  enterprise 
of  people  themselves.  Just  as  you  have 
done  here.  The  Federal  Government  can 
provide  through  Its  programs  some  of  the 
necessary  tools.  But  it  takes  people  to 
pick  up  those  tools  and  use  them.  Unless 
people  make  Federal  programs  work,  they 
are  worthless. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  order 
to  help  rural  people  meet  the  challenge  of 
transforming  rural  America,  we  are  trans- 
forming the  Department.  We  are  broadening 
our  traditional  concern,  which  has  been 
largely  limited  to  agriculture  as  an  industry, 
to  encompass  a  concern  for  all  aspects  of  rural 
America  as  an  element  of  our  national 
society. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  effort  and 
activities  which  the  Department  carries  on 
for  the  family  farmer  have  been  down- 
graded— far  from  It.  We  are  renewing  our 
efforts  to  Improve  farm  Income  which,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  general  prosperity,  is  much 
too  low.  We  are  constantly  trying  to  Im- 
prove our  commodity  protrrams  without 
which  net  farm  income  would  be  cut  In  half — 
and  the  family  farm  would  be  threatened 
With  extinction.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
re  :1  parity  of  income  for  agriculture  Is  and 
will  rcm.Tln  the  economic  b;isis  for  a  strong 
and  prosperous  rural  America. 

But  we  also  recognize  that  three  out 
of  four  people  In  rural  America  do  not  live 
on  farms,  and  programs  for  agriculture  as 
an  Industry  are  not  enough  by  themselves  to 
serve  adequately  the  needs  of  the  nonfarm 
rural  economy.  The  rural  economy  must  of- 
fer a  broader  range  of  Income  and  job  op- 
portunities, outside  of  agriculture  as  well  as 
within  agriculture,  or  the  rural  community 
will  continue  Its  slow  decline. 

We  have  therefore  asked  for.  and  Con- 
gress has  enacted,  legislation  to  deal  efffec- 
tlvely  with  a  wide  range  of  problems  of  rural 
America. 

Housing  legislation  In  1961  and  1962  broad- 
ened the  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  credit  available  to 
all  rural  Americans.  Early  this  year,  the 
President  asked  that  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram be  revised  and  expanded  further  so 
that  rural  people  could  have  the  same  access 
to  mortgage  credit  that  urban  people  enjoy. 
As  of  now.  this  legislation  appears  likely  to 
pass.  Four  million  rural  homes  now  being 
occupied  need  major  repairs  or  should  be 
condemned  as  unfit  to  live  In.  In  the  last  16 
years,  only  98,000  rural  homes  have  been 
built  with  Federal  loan  assistance,  while  3 '/a 
million  homes  have  been  built  In  urban  areas 
with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. This  Is  a  disparity  of  one  rural 
home  for  34  urban  homes.  This  gap  must  be 
closed. 

Prior  to  1961.  the  annual  volixme  of  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loans  for  water 
systems  such  as  we  have  seen  today  was  less 
than  a  million  dollars.  This  year  It  will  be 
more  than  $50  million.  Yet  the  need  Is  far 
greater,  because  there  still  remain  some 
14.000  rural  communities  with  populations  of 
100  and  over  that  are  without  central  water 
supplies. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  all  contain  au- 
thority to  create  Jobs  and  to  provide  ruial 
people  with  opportunity  to  gain  new  and 
useful  skills. 

All  of  these  activities  we  have  coordinated 
under  the  single  title  of  "Rural  Areas  Devel- 
opment." RAD  groups  are  now  organized  and 
functioning  In  more  than  2,100  rural  coun- 
ties. Involving  over  100.000  rural  leaders. 
These  groups  have  helped  create  some  412.000 
new  Jobs  in  rural  communities. 

Last  yertr,  in  response  to  the  President's 
declaration  of  war  on  poverty.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  No- 
where does  the  war  on  poverty  have  more 
urgent  meaning  than  In  rural  America. 
Half  of  this  Nation's  poor  live  In  rural  Amer- 
ica. No  r\u"al  county  Is  free  of  poverty. 
And  nothing  saps  the  economic  and  social 
vitality  of  our  communities  as  does  the  bur- 
den of  poverty.  It  Is  an  evil  we  cannot  af- 
ford no  matter  how  affluent  Is  the  rest  of  our 
society. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  we  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  diverted  all  the  resources  we  could 
muster  to  work,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  in  helping 
the  communities  of  rural  America  enlist  In 
the  war  on  poverty. 

We  administer  two  programs — the  Job 
Corps  conservation   centers   located   in   na- 


tional forests,  and  economic  opportunity 
loans  m  rural  areas.  Enterprises  financed  by 
these  economic  opportunity  loans  can  be 
cither  agricultural  or  nonagrlcultural  and 
are  made  to  both  farmers  and  nonfarmers — 
just  so  they  result  In  higher  Income  from  the 
investments  the  loans  finance.  Some  6.600 
rural  families  have  now  received  loans.  By 
the  end  of  next  month  we  hope  to  reach 
12.000. 

Every  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  can  conceivably  assist  in 
this  war  on  rural  poverty  has  been  drafted. 

Staff  members  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  and  other  USDA  agencies  are 
encouraging  and  assisting  rural  communities 
to  organize  to  prepare  community  action  pro- 
grams for  submission  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opp>ortunity.  The  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  technological  progress  to  farming.  Is 
entering  upon  a  new  and  Important  role 
In  the  drive  to  achieve  parity  of  opportunity 
In  rural  America. 

We  have  established  a  new  agency — the 
Rural  Community  E)evelopment  Service — to 
bring  a  new  emphasis  into  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  top  priority 
of  this  new  agency  will  be  to  help  the  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  stretch  the  reach  of  their 
services  all  the  way  to  the  remotest  rural 
settlement  or  homestead — where  all  too  often 
they  have  never  reached  at  all  before,  or 
have  offered  less  service  to  rural  people  than 
to  those  who  live  In  urban  areas.  The  Rural 
Community  Development  Service  will  help 
to  plan  and  coordinate  the  programs  of  the 
entire  Federal  Government  so  that  they  will 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  fullest 
development  of  all  the  resources — both  nat- 
lu-al  and  human — of  the  entire  rural  com- 
munity. 

In  short,  we  are  transforming  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  fit  the  needs  of 
rural  America.  We  are  not  picking  and 
choosing  Just  those  problems  that  are  easy, 
familiar,  or  traditional. 

Someone  has  told  me  that  since  I  took  over 
as  Secretary  In  1961  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture doesn't  seem  like  the  old  place  any- 
more. To  me  that  was  high  praise — whether 
It  was  meant  to  be  or  not. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  while  each  of  us  may 
yearn  for  the  green  spaces  and  quiet  beauty 
and  the  Independence  which  the  countryside 
provides.  It  takes  an  urban  Income  to  enjoy 
that  kind  of  rural  living. 

I  see  no  reason  that  rural  people  should 
not  enjoy  parity  of  Income  with  urban  people. 

I  see  no  reason  that  those  who  want  to 
stay  In  their  home  community  should  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  decent  liv- 
ing there. 

I  see  no  reason  that  education  and  health 
facilities  should  not  be  as  adequate  and 
available  In  rural  areas  as  In  cities — or  why 
credit  should  not  be  as  readily  available 
to  the  rural  bvLslnessman  as  to  his  urban 
counterpart. 

I  see  no  reason  that  the  rural  family  should 
not  be  able  to  get  credit  to  build  a  home  on 
terms  as  favorable  as  those  available  In 
cities  or  suburbs — or  that  rural  communi- 
ties should  not  be  able  to  supply  the  water 
and  sanitary  facilities  which  make  for  pleas- 
ant community  life. 

We  are  fully  committed  to  do  the  Job 
which  President  Johnson  has  outlined  for 
us: 

To  build  a  rural  America  that  Is  strong 
and  beautiful; 

To  build  a  rural  America  of  people  who  are 
healthy,  well  educated  and  well  housed; 

To  eliminate  poverty;  and 

To  build  a  rural  society  of  boundless  and 
expanding  opportunity  where  every  person, 
of  whatever  race  or  background  or  place  of 
residence,  can  develop  and  employ  his  energy. 


his   talbnt.   and   his   enterprise   to  the  fun 
extent  of  his  ability.  " 

With  the  help  of  people  like  you  In  Ten 
nessee  the  Job  will  be  done. 


BROTHERHOOD     OP     LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN   AND   ENGINEMEN 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  Compulsory 
Arbitration  Board  permitted  the  rail- 
roads to  do  away  with  many  firemen  and 
helpers  on  trains.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  developed  that  the  railroads  have 
frequently  and  unfairly  discharged  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  AFL-CIO,  and 
since  this  situation  is  worsening,  I  want 
very  much  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  recent  statement  of 
H.  E.  Gilbert,  president  of  the  brother- 
hood. 

I  commend  this  very  thoughtful  and 
searching  report  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues,  and  am  sincerely  hopeful 
that  their  study  of  it  will  convince  them 
that  the  undue  harassment  of  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men &  Enginemen  needs  to  undergo  a 
penetrating  review  by  the  Congress.  I 
also  want  to  point  up  the  serious  safety 
and  maintenance  factors  involved  be- 
cause of  this  ruling,  which  are  so  com- 
prehensively explained  in  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  H.  E.  Gilbert 

Just  about  1  year  ago  today — May  6,  1964, 
to  be  exact — I  held  a  news  conference  In 
this  hotel  to  discuss  the  pending  applica- 
tion of  the  compulsory  arbitration  ruling— 
the  first  in  peacetime  history — which  dealt 
with  the  employment  of  locomotive  helpers 
(firemen)    on  freight  and  yard  locomotives. 

Most  of  you  will  recall  that  the  decision 
of  Compulsory  Arbitration  Board  282  per- 
mitted railroads  to  force  up  to  90  percent 
of  helpers  (firemen)  In  freight  and  yard 
service  off  their  Jobs.  Separation  of  helpers 
(firemen)  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  full 
protection  of  all  rights  and  working  assign- 
ments for  men  with  more  than  10  years 
seniority;  the  same  conditions  were  to  apply 
to  men  with  from  2  to  10  years  service  unless 
and  until  offered  a  comparable  Job  or  sever- 
ance pay,  in  the  event  the  comparable  Job 
was  refused.  For  men  with  less  than  2 
years'  seniority,  or  who  averaged  less  than 
$200  per  month  in  earnings  for  2  years,  or 
who  had  not  worked  in  2  years  there  was 
Immediate  separation  with  severance  pay. 
except  for  the  group  that  had  not  worked 
In  the  previous  2  years. 

At  the  time  the  ruling  was  first  applied- 
May  7,  1964 — the  carriers  asked  for  and  were 
granted  an  injunction  against  individual 
employees,  officers  of  the  brotherhood  and 
the  brotherhood  Itself,  restraining  all  from 
taking  any  measure  of  self-defense  against 
what  was  to  come.  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff 
Issued  the  coiu-t  order. 

With  the  court  Injunction  In  one  hand  and 
the  ruling  of  arbitration  board  282  In  the 
other,  railroad  personnel  officers  waded  Into 
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our  ranks  with  one  thought  In  mind— get  as 
many  helpers  (firemen)  out  of  the  Industry 
as  possible,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  framework  of  the  arbitration  award  was 
largely  Ignored.  Only  through  the  Insist- 
ence of  the  Brotherhood,  that  provisions  of 
the  award  be  followed,  and  later  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  arbitration  panel,  was  there  any 
semblance  of  fair  treatment  given  affected 
employees. 

One  railroad  seemed  to  be  trying  to  outdo 
the  other  In  applying  the  award  as  severely 
as  possible.  It  got  to  the  point  where  one 
superintendent  would  do  one  thing  and  his 
colleague  on  the  next  division  would  go  even 
further  in  his  private  Interpretation.  The 
men  suffered.  They  suffered  without  having 
recourse  to  the  only  real  weapon  of  American 
labor— the  picket  line. 

Now,  after  a  year  of  taking  It  on  the  chin, 
with  our  hands  tied  behind  our  back,  we 
are  in  Washington  to  review  the  situation. 

The  arbitration  ruling  will  expire  March 
31,  1966.  Perhaps  then  we  can  settle  this 
Issue  through  collective  bargaining.  The 
difference  between  March  31.  as  the  date  the 
award  became  effective,  and  May  7,  the  date 
it  was  applied.  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
both  sides  stipulated  preliminary  procedures 
could  be  undertaken  during  the  time  we  were 
seekln?  Supreme  Court  review. 

The  chief  negotiator  and  spokesmen  for 
the  railroad  corporations  recently  called  the 
treatment  given  helpers  (firemen)  under 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  I  quote  Mr.  J.  E. 
Wolfe:  "Tlie  almost  Utopian  goal  of  both 
protecting  the  men  Involved  and  permitting 
major  technolos;ical  progress."  You  may  re- 
call hearing  other  railroad  management  fig- 
ures using  the  same  public  relations  slogan: 
■•Progress  Tlirough  Protection." 

The  men  Involved  In  this  procedure  of 
compulsion,  as  well  as  the  public  and  ship- 
pers, are  faced  with  grim  realities — realities 
that  a  hundred  public  relations  slogans  can- 
not wipe  out. 

Here  is  what  has  happened  since  15,000 
locomotive  helpers  (firemen)  were  forced  off 
their  jobs: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  accident 
statistics  show  an  alarming  and  continuing 
increase  in  the  number  of  railroad  accidents. 
Unemployment  among  locomotive  helpers 
(firemen)  forced  off  their  jobs  Is  running  at 
30  percent. 

Separated  helpers  (firemen)  who  found 
Jobs  had  to  search  for  3  months.  The  jobs 
they  finally  got — In  all  Instances — paid  less 
than  their  railroad  earnings. 

Helpers  (firemen)  still  in  service — about 
24.500 — in  most  cases  have  had  their  job 
assignments  changed,  earnings  slashed,  and 
normal  working  conditions  disrupted. 

Railroad  corporations  have  saved  approxi- 
mately Si  15  minion  In  wages  of  separated 
helpers  (firemen)-'.  None  of  the  savings  has 
benefited  the  shipper  or  passenger  In  the 
form  of  rate  reductions  or  major  improve- 
menis  in  pas.senger  or  freight  service. 


RAILROAD    ACCIDENTS 

Monthly,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion reports  on  various  classes  of  railroad 
accidents  and  the  number  of  persons  killed 
or  Injured.  These  are  accidents  reported 
to  the  ICC  by  the  railroads  themselves.  The 
standard  railroad  labor  organizations  hold 
that  the  ICC  reports  arc  Incomplete,  because 
the  railroads  do  not  report  all  accidents  to 
the  ICC.  Lately,  railroad  officials  have  even 
taken  to  hiding  damaged  equipment  and 
such  from  newspaper  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers. 

Nevertheless.  ICC  accident  statistics — in- 
complete to  a  certain  degree — Illustrate  the 
abrupt  decline  of  railroad  safety  that  fol- 
lowed removal  of  locomotive  helpers  (fire- 
men) from  approximately  40  percent  of 
freight  and  yard  engines. 


I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  statistician  or 
economist,  but  I  have  examined  railroad  ac- 
cident statistics  reported  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  railroads  for 
the  years  1963  and  1964,  and  offer  a  summary 
of  these  for  your  Information.  i*Thls  sum- 
mary Is  attached  to  my  statement. 

These  figures  are  presented  on  a  cumula- 
tive basis.  That  is,  the  figures  for  February 
Include  those  of  January  and  the  figures  for 
November  Include  all  11  months  of  1963  and 
1964,  and  so  on. 

You  will  see  that  following  the  reports 
for  April-  1963-64,  we  have  Inserted  the 
notation  that  separation  of  locomotive 
helpers  (firemen)  from  freight  and  yard  en- 
gines began  May  7,  1964. 

The  first  category  Is  identified  as  "train 
-accidents."  According  to  the  ICC  definition, 
train  accidents  are  those  arising  from  the 
operation  or  movement  of  trains,  locomo- 
tives, or  cars  which  result  in  more  than  S750 
di^ma'^e  to  equipment,  track  or  roadbed  with 
or  without  reportable  injury.  The  railroads 
are  the  sole  judge  of  the  amount  of  damage. 
It  Is  Important  to  note  the  improving  safety 
picture  in  the  first  4  months  of  1964  com- 
pared to  1963,  followed  by  the  sudden  and 
drastic  change  in  May,  and  carrying  through 
E>ecember  1964.  Railroad  spokesmen  claim 
that  the  increase  came  from  higher  costs  in 
replacing  and  repairing  equipment.  That  Is 
public  relations-Inspired  nonsense.  Many  of 
the  less  expensive  accidents  go  unreported, 
the  accidents  reported  here  have  svurvived 
the  industry's  impulse  to  conceal  some  mis- 
haps. 

The  next  category  does  not  depend  upon 
cost  of  replacement  to  qualify  as  an  accident 
statistic.  We  list  the  total  casualties  In  all 
classes  of  accidents.  This  includes  employees 
and  grade  crossing  casualties  who  are  also 
listed  separately.  The  accident  increase  pat- 
tern holds  true  here.  Again,  we  see  an  in- 
stant and  tragic  increase  in  tW6  number  of 
casualties  following  removal  of  many  helpers 
(firemen)  from  railroad  service. 

An  improvement  In  1964  over  1963  occurred 
in  March  and  April  1964.  when  54  and  80 
fewer  persons  were  killed  or  injured  In  those 
months,  respectively.  From  this  decrease, 
the  casualties  shot  up  to  a  plus  286  In  May 
and  an  appalling  841  and  871  Increase  in 
October  and  November,  respectively. 

December  1964  reveals  a  figure  that  at  first 
glance  appears  to  represent  a  tapering  off  In 
the  accident  Increase  problem.  However,  we 
must  look  at  December  1963,  which  was  an 
especially  bad  month  for  railroad  accidents. 
Despite  the  heavy  accident  occurrence  at  the 
end  of  1963,  the  figures  for  1964  still  produced 
an  alarming  overall  increase. 

Let  me  restate  that  these  statistics  Include 
all  types  of  accidents  to  all  classes  of  persons. 
The  one  exception  Is  that  of  train  passengers, 
who  were  left  off  our  summary  because  pas- 
senger operations  are  carried  on  by  a  full 
and  safe  crew  In  most  Instances. 

You  will  note  that  the  bulk  of  railroad 
casualties  involve  working  railroad  employ- 
ees— about  70  percent  of  the  total.  This  is 
graphic  proof  of  the  hazards  of  our  Industry, 
as  well  as  the  reason  there  Is  a  constant, 
active  Interest  In  safety  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  and  most  of  their  organizations. 
Again  you  will  see  a  definite,  sudden  surge  In 
casualties  once  many  helpers  (firemen)  were 
removed  from  service.  The  carriers  admit 
that  grade  crossing  accidents  have  Increased, 
but  then  go  on  to  state  that  no  number  of 
men  on  a  locomotive  can  prevent  a  motorist 
from  driving  In  front  of  a  moving  train. 

The  brotherhood  has  seen  In  its  study  of 
accidents  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a 
helper  (fireman),  that  pedestrians  and 
motorists  have  to  walk  or  drive  across  rail- 
road tracks  used  for  switching  freight  cars  at 
Industrial  plants.  In  many  Instances  rail- 
road yard  tracks  crisscross  city  streets.    These 


are  the  points  where  we  find  that  having 
two  enginemen  in  the  cab  can  and  does  pre- 
vent grade  crossing  casualties.  These  are 
the  particular  accidents  the  railroad  industry 
would  like  to  shove  Into  the  background  with 
general  and  misleading  public  statements. 

I  might  add  that  the  Association  of  West- 
ern Railways,  a  management  group,  has  taken 
official  notice  that  grade  crossing  fatalities 
increased  by  200,  in  a  study  of  1963  statistics 
and  preliminary  figures  for  1964. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  these  statistics  cover 
all  types  of  accidents  and  all  classes  of  per- 
sons. Also,  we  are  not  convinced  that  ICC 
reports  tell  the  whole  story.  The  carriers 
argue  that  many  have  no  relationship  to 
crew  size.  We  do  not  claim  that  they  all  do. 
My  purpose  in  presenting  this  summary  to 
you  is  simply  this.  Railroad  accidents  and 
casualties  were  actually  improving — in  the 
statistical  sense — until  May  1964.  From  then 
on  It  was  a  question  of  how  high  did  the 
month-to-month  Increase  go.  There  was 
only  one  basic  difference  in  railroading  be- 
tween May  and  December  1963  and  May  and 
December  1964 — that  is  the  separation  of 
about  15.000  helpers  (firemen)  from  freight 
and  yard  locomotives. 

The  brotherhood  has  been  compiling, 
through  its  own  resources,  reports  on  acci- 
dents involving  oi>erations  without  locomo- 
tive helpers  (firemen)  In  the  cab.  A  sum- 
mary of  these  reports  is  attached.  The  sum- 
mary covers  the  entire  period  from  May  7, 
1964,  through  April  1,  1965.  We  have  re- 
ports on  362  accidents  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  helpers  (firemen).  These  reports  come 
from  our  own  people  and  admittedly  are  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  real  number  of  such 
Incidents.  They  do.  however,  serve  as  an 
example  of  what  occurs  when  less  than  a  safe 
crew  operates  locomotives  or  trains. 

Another  aspect  of  railroad  safety  deals 
with  defective  and  poorly  maintained  loco- 
motives. A  part  of  the  duties  of  the  helper 
(fireman)  concerns  his  periodic  inspection  of 
locomotive  englnerooms  and  the  correction  of 
malfunctions  to  maintain  power  while  the 
train  Is  en  route.  The  fact  that  locomotives 
are  In  generally  poor  mechanical  condition 
makes  this  function  doubly  Important. 

The  railroad  industry  Is  now  before  the 
ICC  asking  that  locomotive  Inspection  rules 
be  relaxed.  The  B.L.F.  &  E.  Is  opposing  such 
a  move,  and  so  is  the  Director  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Locomotive  Inspection  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  I  will  read 
portion   of  the  statement  filed   at  these 


hearings  on  Inspection  rules  by  the  Director 
and  Assistant  Director,  March  24,  1965: 

"The  number  of  locomotives,  other  than 
steam,  inspected  and  found  defective  is  and 
has  berti  steadily  increasing.  The  niunber 
of  locomotives  that  are  ordered  out  of  serv- 
ice on  the  spot  as  being  unsafe  to  operate  is 
Increasing.  The  number  of  accidents  for  the 
first  6  months  of  this  fiscal  year  has  In- 
creased nearly  50  percent  over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1964.  Convincing  proof  that  safety 
will  be  Impaired  if  the  required  test  periods 
are  extended." 

PLIGHT   OF  locomotive  HELPERS FIREMEN 

The  railroad  industry  recently  Issued  a  set 
of  statistics  which  were  supposed  to  illus- 
trate how  well  this  progress-through-pro- 
tection public  relations  device  worked  for 
the  men  forced  off  their  jobs.  You  may  re- 
call, Mr.  Wolfe  used  the  figures  of  11  percent 
unemployed  and  22,100  men  still  working  as 
helpers  (firemen). 

Insofar  as  the  number  of  helpers  (fire- 
men) still  employed,  the  railroads  estimate 
of  22.100  does  not  Include  helpers  (firemen) 
on  railroads  not  Involved  In  the  NRLC,  such 
as  the  Southern,  or  the  steel -company-owned 
railroads. 

While  11-percent  unemployment  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Wolfe  is  more  than  double  the 
national  average.  It  is  still  considerably  shy 
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of  the  real  figure.  I  have  reviewed  reports 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 
from  our  own  people.  The  Retirement  Board 
show.s  unemployment  figures  varying  from 
11  to  18  percent  and  is  based  on  helpers  (fire- 
men) still  on  unemployment  compensation 
rolls.  It  does  not  take  into  account  those 
ineligible  for  tmemployment  or  these  who 
have  exhausted  their  benefits. 

Relying  on  our  own  survey  of  the  men  ad- 
versely affected  by  arbitration  award  282 — 
and  basing  our  estimates  on  the  first  1,500 
reports  we  received — we  find  that  unemploy- 
ment ranges  from  25  to  30  percent  at  this 
late  date — 1  year  after  the  award  was  first 
applied. 

Those  who  accepted  severance  pay  tell  us 
that  they  have  experienced  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  those  severed  outright  in  finding 
employment.  The  men  who  chose  to  stay 
in  the  industry  with  a  comparable  job  and  a 
5-year  guarantee  of  earnings  are  finding 
themselves  being  harassed  right  out  of  the 
industry.  True,  they  have  their  wage  guar- 
antees, but  their  v.-ork  as  switchmen  and 
brakemen  in  other  crafts  is  irregular.  In 
some  cases  their  wage  guarantee  is  paid  semi- 
annually or  annually  and  they  cannot  exist 
on  the  earnings  from  irregular  employment. 
Some  borrow  money  until  they  get  their 
guarantee — a  terrible  situation. 

Probably  the  employee  most  adversely  af- 
fected is  the  long-service  helper  (fireman) 
who  was  supposed  to  be  fully  protected  as 
to  jobs  and  earnings.  He  finds  himself 
shoved  all  over  the  seniority  district — hold- 
ing dow^n  a  job  100  or  more  miles  from  home; 
prevented  from  bidding  on  road  freight  jobs, 
and  forced  to  work  on  a  lower  paying  job  in 
the  yards  or  as  a  hostler.  Considerably  more 
than  half  these  men  have  had  their  earn- 
ings slashed.  I  believe  the  average  wage  cut 
is  about  $250  a  month. 

BAILR0.4D  PROFITS  VP 

I  am  not  going  into  a  long  discussion  of 
railroad  profits.  Even  the  financial  pages 
of  our  newspapers  have  dropped  the  poverty 
line  of  the  railroad  industry's  public  rela- 
tions program  and  are  reporting  record 
earnings. 

You  will  remember  that  the  industry  said 
it  could  save  $230  million  annually 
If  helpers  (firemen)  were  forced  off  their 
Jobs.  They  have  15,000  off  now,  and  are  sav- 
ing $115  million  annually,  based  on  their 
reasoning.  Have  the  savings  gone  to  ship- 
pers, or  passengers?  No,  there  has  been  no 
cutback  in  freight  rates,  and  rather  than  Im- 
proved passenger  service,  we  find  the  rail- 
roads discontinuing  more  and  more  trains 
monthly.  The  only  group  to  benefit  from 
Public  Law  88-108  and  the  Arbitration  Board 
ruling  that  followed  were  railroad  corpora- 
tions. 

Last  month,  a  Wisconsin  State  senator 
asked  the  attorney  representing  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Railroad  Association  whether 
freight  rates  would  be  cut,  If  the  legislature 
repealed  the  safe  crew  law. 

"Frankly,  No."  he  replied  with  disarming 
honesty. 

ANOTHER    LOOK 

I  firmly  believe  that  such  a  situation — so 
completely  out  of  balance  and  unfair — can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue.  The  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen 
does  not  intend  to  permit  it  to  continue. 

Through  our  limited  resources — and  they 
are  limited  compared  to  the  blank  check 
spending  of  the  industry — we  intend  to  re- 
mind the  public,  the  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustry that  the  situation  must  be  remedied. 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  not  worked. 
It  has  not  settled  the  helper  (fireman)  issue. 
Instead,  it  has  provoked  a  tragic  Increase  in 
railroad    accidents.      It    has    permitted    in- 
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human  treatment  of  an  important  class  of 
workers,  without  them  being  permitted  to 
dexend  themselves.  It  has  provided  huge 
profits  for  the  railroad  Industry  and  subju- 
gated the  interests  of  the  public,  employees 
and  shippers. 

Whether  anyone  likes  it  or  not.  the 
B.L.F.  &  E.  is  not  dead,  is  not  dying  and  will 
be  arovind  a  long  time.  So  will  the  dispute 
over  the  use  of  locomotive  helpers  (firemen). 
Unless  we  review  what  has  transpired;  unless 
we  take  a  close  look  at  the  future  and  unless 
we  provide  a  climate  for  true  collective  bar- 


gaining, we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  fac- 
ing  the  «ame  impasse  that  set  off  this  entire 
situation. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  provide  a  forum 
to  air  these  problems;  to  provide  an  unbiased 
study  of  what  has  happened  under  compui- 
sion.  And,  I  invite  the  public  and  the  rail. 
road  industry  to  Join  with  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  in 
seeking  this  penetrating  review,  with  the 
hope  that  we  will  then  find  the  correct  and 
final  answer  to  a  problem  that  affects  our 
entire  Nation.  i 
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em   Nevada    water   supply   project,   Nevada, 
pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the  Reclamation 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to     project  Act  of  1939  (53  stat.  1187)  (H.  Doc. 

tpnd  remarks   in   the    Congressional     No.  177);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


extend  remarks   =         ^      ^     ^ 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  Hall  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  H.R.  5269  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnsley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Slack. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  1275.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the 
vessel  Elva  L.,  owned  by  Harold  Bunker,  of 
Matinicus,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  coastwise 
privileges;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2998.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  continue  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  702.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians. 


Insular    Affairs,    and    ordered    printed    with 
illustrations. 

1111.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions, 
inventions,  or  scientific  achievements  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  which  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency,  economy,  or  other 
improvement  of  Government  operations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1112.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
actual  procurement  receipts  for  medical 
stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  supplies 
and  equipment  purposes  for  the  period  end- 
ing March  31,  1965,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of 
the  exchange  stabilization  fund  for  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1964,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv. 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  quarterly  report  of  personal 
property  received  by  State  surplus  property 
agencies  for  distribution  to  public  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations  and  real  property  dis- 
posed of  to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions  January  1  through  March  31, 
1965.  pursuant  to  section  203 (o)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1115.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  savings  through  use  of 
Government-owned  housing  to  meet  military 
requirements  in  the  Jacksonville.  Fla..  area. 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  inequitable  allocation  of  accelerated 
public  works  funds  among  eligible  areas.  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


COMMITTEES      ON 
AND   RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1965,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  south- 


REPORTS      OF 
PUBLIC    BILLS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  a'^d 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5798.  A  biU  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  othT 
purp>oses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  3'i'. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  388.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion or  H.R.  7303.  a  bill  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton. Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and 
high  waters;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  352).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  8234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  or  Insure  loans  to  public  and 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations  not 
operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water 
supply  and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas 
and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  com- 
munity development  planning  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  such 
community  facilities,  to  Increase  the  annual 
aggregate  of  Insured  loans  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  8235.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  charter- 
ing of  organizations  to  insure  conventional 
mortgage  loans,  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
secondary  market  organizations  for  conven- 
tional and  other  mortgage  loans,  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  debentures  upon  the  security 
of  insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages,  and  to 
create  a  joint  supervisory  board  to  charter 
and  examine  such  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing  and   Currency. 

By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 
H.R.  8236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  permit 
price-support  payments  under  the  1965  feed 
grains  program  in  areas  affected  by  floods  or 
other  natural  disasters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8237.  A  bill  to  repeal  section   14(b) 
of    the    National   Labor   Relations    Act,    as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)   of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Fisclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of 
section  8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Coiiunlttee  on 
Education   and   Labor. 
By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H.R.  8238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful,  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  and  undue  burden  upon 
interstate    commerce,    certain   property   tax 
assessments  of  common  carrier  property,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER : 
H.R.  8239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  liability 
of  Individuals  arising  out  of  certain  loans 
made,    guaranteed,    or   insured   by   the   Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veter.Tns'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  8240.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  time  served  afloat  between  December  7, 
1941.  and  August  16.  1945.  In  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine,  by  persons  then  members  of 
the   Naval   Reserve   on   inactive   duty,   shall 
count    as    nonregular    service   In   the   Naval 
Reserve  for  purposes  of  retirement  for  per- 
sons who  would  otherwise  be  qualified  to  re- 
tire thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.   FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.8241.  A   bin   to    establish    a   program 
of  grants-in-aid  for  the  construction  of  coun- 
ty courthouses  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  GOODELL: 
H.R.  8242.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  tax  rates 
on  light  sparkling  wines  in  relation  to  those 
imposed  on  other  wines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ByMr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  8243.  A    bill    to    provide    certain    au- 
thorities relating  to  the  administration   of 
the  Reserve  components   of  the  Army   and 
Air  Force,   and    for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  8244.  A    bill    to    amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  round- 
ing the  amount  of  State  and  local  tnxes  for 
purposes  of  computing  tax  on  cigars;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.R.  8245.  A  bill  to  insert  a  new  section  in 
Internal  Revenue  Code  4243(c)    college  and 
university   faculty   and    staff   clubs;    to    ihe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 
H.R.  8246.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional  income   tax   exemption  for   each  de- 
pendent who   is  a  full-time  student  above 
the  secondary  level  at  an  educational  insti- 
tution:    to    the    Conunittee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R.  8247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans  to  provide  contributions 
or  benefits  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for 
certain  self-employed  individuals  without 
special  limitations  on  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  8248.  A  bill  to  provide  research,  tech- 
nical, and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  to  the  several 
States  and  politicul  subdivisions  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr>.  MINK: 
H.R.  8249.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  874. 
81st  Congress,  relating  to  assistance  for 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas,  to  pro- 
vide that  paymencs  on  account  of  children 
who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent 
employed  there  will  be  made  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  national  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr  OBRIEN  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  8250.  A  'oill  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
find  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OKONSKI: 
HH.  8251.  A  bill  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  ether  purposes; 
to   the   Committee  on   the   District   of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  8252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
11.  1954  (ch.  199.  sec.  1.  68  Stat.  81:  41  U.S.C. 
321).    to   provide    for   full    adjudication    of 
rights  of  Government  contractors  in  courts 
of  law:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  M.  SCHISLER: 
H.R.  8253.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105(d) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER: 
H.R.  8254.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  to  cover  flood  disaster;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agricultvire. 
By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
H.R.  8255.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,   in   respect  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  8256.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
National    Housing   Act   to   extend   the   per- 
missible maturity  of  certain  home  Improve- 
ment loans  which  may  be  Insured  thereunder 
so  as  to  make  such  loans  more  readily  avail- 
able  to  low-Income   families;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  8257.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of 
volunteer    fire    companies    for    purpoees    of 
liability  for  Federal  income  taxes  and  for 


certain  Federal  excise  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  8258.  A   bill   to    amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross   income  for  medical,  legal,  and 
related  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  8259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act   to   extend   its  protection   to 
additional  employees,  to  Improve  its  maxi- 
mum hours  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  8260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Stand.'^rds  Act  to  extend  Its  protection  to 
additional  employees,  to  Improve  its  maxi- 
mum hours  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HR.  8261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  extend  Its  protection  to 
additional  employees,  to  Improve  Its  maxl- 
miun  hours  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.J.  Res.  472.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE:  " 
H.J.  Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.J.  Res.  474.     Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  a  Day  of  Rec- 
ognition for  firefighters;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  January  28,  1948,  pro- 
viding for  membership  and  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republics 
of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.    Con.    Res.   411.  Concurrent   resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of    "Communist    Activities    in    the    Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Area,"  88th  Congress.  1st  se3.=ion;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  412.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  1739,  88th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Annual  Report  for  the  Year 
1963,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.  Con.  Res.  413.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "Violation  of  State  Department  Travel 
Regulations  and  Pro-Castro  Progaganda  Ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States,  parts  1  through 
5";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

H.  Con.  Res.  414.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "Communist  Activities  in  the  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Area,"  88th  Congress.  2d  session;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.  Res.  389.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
recognize  the  current  statehood  status  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.    Res.    390.  Resolution    authorizing    the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  "The  Com- 


mimist  Party's  Cold  War  Against  Congres 
sional  Investigation  of  Subversion— Repon 
and  Testimony  of  Robert  Carrillo  Ronstadt" 
87th  Congress,  2d  session;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

263.  By  Mr.  SENNER:  Memorial  of  Arl- 
zona  State  Senate  supporting  tiie  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  actions  in  defense 
of  freedom;  to  the  Committee  on  Porelen 
Affairs.  •* 

264. -By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative 
to  legislation  in  cooper.ition  with  the  Kansas 
Legislature  to  assist  those  citizens  residing 
In  certain  Federal  areas  within  the  State  in 
qualifying  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

265.  Al.^o.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ktinsas,  relative  to  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  evapotranspiration  research  cen- 
ter in  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2GG.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  rate  dis- 
parity on  wheat  and  flour;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

267.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  asking  for  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

268.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  asking  for  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstitiUion  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  apportionment 
of  State  legislatures;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8262.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Eterno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BARING: 
H.R.  8263.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  patents  with  respect  to  certain  desert- 
land  entries:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CABELL : 
HR.8264.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
William  W.  Johnston;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  DELANEY: 
H  R.  8265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Asnro:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.826G.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stanislawa  Zagorska;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  KEOOH: 
H.R.82G7.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Lewi 
Llttmnn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  8268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lily 
Dolores  Cheng  Lopes;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Asunta  Lopes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  8270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sea  Bong 
Chang,  and  Tae  Hee  Chang,  his  wife;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  POWELL: 
HH.  8271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
Crump:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  8272.  A   bill   to  provide   for   the  free 
entry  of  an  Isotope  separator  for  the  use  of 
Princeton  University.  Princeton,  N.J.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Address    of     Speaker     McCormack     at 
Morris  Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  10,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  at- 
tend a  cornerstone-laying  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  new  liospital,  the 
building  of  which  exemplifies  the  best  in 
American  tradition.  The  hospital, 
named  the  Morris  Cafritz  Memorial  Hos- 
pital after  the  late  prominent  Washing- 
ton builder,  is  located  at  the  District  line 
next  to  my  home,  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md. 

The  Morris  Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital 
is  the  culmination  of  more  than  a  di-cade 
of  dedicated  volunteer  work  by  a  group 
of  interested  citizens  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Raymond  J.  McDonough.  who 
is  also  an  attorney  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly.  It  was  my 
pleasure  when,  as  delegates  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  Mr.  McDonough  and  1  and 
a  majority  of  other  legislators  approved 
a  $650,000  authorization  to  be  contrib- 
uted by  the  Prince  Geor^c-s  County 
commissioners  toward  construction  of 
the  now  hospital,  which  is  expected  to 
serve  a  large  number  of  Maryland  resi- 
dents. 

The  significance  of  Sunday's  ceremony 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
great  friends  of  American  hospitals,  John 
W,  McCoRMACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  gave  the  major  address. 
I  might  add  at  this  point  that  the  hos- 
pital's board  of  trustees  under  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough have  announced  that  they  will 
dedicate  their  suite  of  operating  rooms 
to  Speaker  and  Mrs.  McCormack,  an 
honor  justly  accorded  them. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  new 
Morris  Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital  repre- 
sents the  efforts  of  a  group  of  dedicated 
citizens,  those  of  a  leading  political  fig- 
ure whose  lifelong  interest  in  hospitals 
has  paved  the  way  for  construction  of 
many  with  Federal  aid.  and  the  com- 
munity interest  exhibited  by  a  prominent 
builder.  We  shall  long  appreciate  every- 
one's efforts  in  the  building  of  this  new 
community  service,  which  will  be  dedi- 
cated in  March  1966.  Therefore,  I  in- 
sert the  following  address  of  Speaker 
McCor.M.'.cK  at  the  Morris  Cafritz  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Sunday,  May  16,  1965: 
Address  by  Speaker  McCoR^^.^C!c 

President  Raymond  McDonough,  reverend 
clergy,  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts, 
my  dear  and  valued  friend  and  colleague 
Congressman  Machen,  Attorney  General 
Plnan,  of  Maryland,  Commissioner  Spellman, 
Commissioner  Duncan,  Mrs.  Cafritz,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  has  long  been  the 
conviction  of  many  of  us  who  follow  the 
course  of  history,  and  sometimes  help  to 
make  it,  that  you  can  Judge  the  civilization 
of  a  people  by  its  hospitals.  Hospital  really 
means  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  Injured, 


the  maimed,  and  the  helpless.  It  is  without 
a  doubt  the  noblest  manifestation  of  the 
highest  aspiration  of  the  human  soul.  When, 
as  in  tills  case,  we  express  it  in  terms  of 
Govenmient  effort  and  contribution,  along 
with  cooperation  from  private  and  local 
agencies,  we  are  putting  into  the  actual,  the 
realistic  and  the  concrete,  some  of  the  best 
qualities  in  human  chara'cter. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  stand  here  and 
participate  in  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
for  this  phase  of  the  Greater  Southeast 
Community  Hospital  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  dream, 
the  hope,  the  determination  of  countless  of 
persons  to  build  this  hospital,  and  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  service- 
able Institutions  of  its  kind.  What  Is  most 
impressive  is  the  motivation  of  service  and 
helpfulness  that  characterizes  the  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

I  congratulate  all  who  made  the  dream 
of  a  hospital  an  actuality.  I  congratulate 
the  Prince  Georges  County  commissioners. 
I  especially  congratulate  the  Southeast 
Hospital  Foundation.  I  congratulate  the 
Citizen's  Bank  of  Maryland,  and,  of  course, 
I  congratulate  the  Federal  Government  for, 
at  base,  making  all  this  possible.  The  legis- 
lation that  helped  to  bring  all  this  to  fruition 
got  something  of  a  congressional  boost 
when  the  87th  Congress,  second  session,  back 
in  1962,  passed  a  bill  providing  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  authorization  funds  to  be 
granted  for  the  construction  of  hospital 
facilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  had 
the  support  also  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  met 
with  no  opposition  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  helpful  push  and  enthusiasm  from  local 
groups,  official  and  private,  and  this  is  all 
to  the  good.  It  was  a  sound  move  to  put 
the  hospital  Inside  the  District  line. 

The  Nation's  health  is  as  much  a  Federal 
or  national  as  it  is  a  local  problem.  Of  all 
the  common  endeavors  In  which  all  can  and 
should  Join  I  know  of  none  more  Intimately 
concerned  with  the  universal  problem  of 
health — the  public  health,  the  Individual 
health— as  the  hospital.  What  it  portends 
in  the  way  of  a  nation's  concern  with  ^ 
citizens  is  of  course  obvious.  It  is  more  than 
a  duty,  which  is  clear  enough,  a  duty  that 
belongs  to  all  of  us  to  perform.  It  is  in 
keeping  also  with  the  profoundest  teaching 
of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  faith.  We  can 
hardly  attend  church  and  then  turn  our 
backs  on  a  project  like  the  Southeast  Com- 
munity Hospital.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  In 
the  nature  of  the  American  spirit  not  only 
to  make  this  edifice  of  human  decency  a 
symbol  of  man's  humanity  to  man,  but  a 
symbol  as  well  of  sound  legislation  and  com- 
rnon  and  total  involvement  of  all  con- 
cerned— not  just  Federal  Government. 

And  now  that  congratulations  are  In  order 
I  would  like  to  interpolate  a  personal  note 
about  a  remarkably  competent  and  patriotic 
American  who  did  .';o  much,  cut  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  to  bring  this  great  and  com- 
passionate achievement  into  being.  You  have 
already  demonstrated  your  appreciation  by 
giving  this  hospital  Its  name:  The  Morris 
Cafritz  Memorial  Hospital. 

I  am  especiallj  delighted  to  say  these  things 
that  I  believe  so  deeply  about  Morris  Cafritz 
because  here  with  us  today  is  Mrs.  Cafritz. 
The  late  Morris  Cafritz  left  behind  him  a  re- 
markable legacy  just  by  the  life  he  lived,  by 
the  works  he  accomplished,  and  by  the  serv- 
ices he  contributed  to  his  fellow  man.  And 
very  much  like  her  husband.  Mrs.  Cafritz,  by 
her  noble  outlook  on  life  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  whole  population  of  our  com- 


munity by  such  works  as  this  one  we  cele- 
brate today.  This  couple  over  the  years  have 
shown  their  love  of  God  by  the  many  good 
deeds  they  did  showing  their  love  of  neigh- 
bors. ^ 

Mr.  Cafritz  before  his  tragic  passing  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Greater  Southeast  Community  Hospital 
Foundation,  Inc.  He  was — outstandingly — 
the  chairman  of  the  special  gifts  commit- 
tee. Through  his  dynamic  enterprise  In  the 
field  of  philanthropy,  as  In  all  his  enter- 
prises, he  helped  in  the  raising  of  about 
$500,000.  He  himself  contributed  a  large 
sum.  And  the  Cafritz  Foundation  has  con- 
tributed another  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  the  hospital — an  action  he  certainly  would 
have  endorsed  with  all  his  heart.  What  he 
gave  to  this  proud  institution  here  on  South- 
ern Avenue  in  the  form  of  personal  energy, 
intense  attention  and  devotion,  can  hardly 
be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Thus  I  congratulate  you  onceanore  for  the 
wholly  deserving  decision  to  name  this  great 
Institution  the  Morris  Cafritz  Memorial 
Hospital. 

We  are  living  In  an  age  when  this  profound 
attitude  of  being  Indeed  our  brother's  keeper 
has  become  a  vital  and  living  and  an  electric 
part  of  our  Federal,  local,  and  legislative  his- 
tory. It  Is  a  spirit  which  has  had  an  all- 
powerful  and  overwhelming  impetus  from 
President  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson.  It  is  this 
spirit  that  rests  behind  the  all-out  war  to 
wipe  out  the  remaining  pockets  of  poverty 
in  ovir  country.  It  Is  the  spirit  that  seeks  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  elderly  through 
medicare.  It  is — under  President  Johnson — 
a  part  of  the  massive  program  to  make  the 
United  States  not  only  Ideologically  the  last 
great  hope  of  mankind,  but  to  make  It  also 
and  right  now,  today,  this  very  hour,  the 
country  with  the  happiest,  the  most  pros- 
perous, the  healthiest  people  any  country  has 
ever  known  since  the  dawn  of  time. 


Norwegian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

*>  OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  17,  was  the  151st  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Norwegian  Con- 
stitution. It  was  Norway's  Independence 
Day.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  other 
House  colleagues  in  honoring  Norway  on 
this  landmark  day  in  the  life  -of  this 
brave  and  goodhearted  nation. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  very  many 
of  us  in  Minnesota  are  the  sons  and 
daughters,  grandsons  or  granddaughters 
of  the  wonderfully  independent,  self- 
reliant  people  of  Scandinavia. 

These  immigrants  from  Norway  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  far  north 
brought  with  them  to  our  shores  at- 
tributes of  character  which  have  been  a 
rich  and  welcome  heritage  to  America. 
They  brought  such  priceless  gifts  as  a 
hardy,  independent  spirit,  great  indus- 
triousness,  lofty  courage,  warm  com- 
passion, and  a  sense  of  high  purpose.  It 
is  virtues  like  these  which  have  made  the 
building  of  our  country  possible — which 
have  made  America  great. 
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And  so.  I  want  to  express  my  best 
wishes  to  our  stanch  friend  and  NATO 
ally,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  and  to  all 
her  descendants  in  this  Nation.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  sound  qualities  of  the 
valiant  Norwegians,  their  great  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  pf  democracy,  indi- 
vidual-liberty, equal  j  justice  under  the 
law.  and  their  rugged!  personal  integrity, 
will  long  continue  t^sct  a  high  example 
to  the  peopl^'  of  Jifle  world. 


Report  From  Washington  by  Congressman 
George  Hansen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIIS 

Tuesday.  May  18,  1965 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  very  small  but  extremely  loud  minority 
in  this  country  is  raising  a  furor  over 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic — particularly  over  our 
IX)licy  iii  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  so-called  "teach-ins,"  and 
certain  disgraceful  actions  such  as  sit- 
ins,  picketing,  and  students  burning 
draft  cards  throw  little  light  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  succeed  only  in  gaining  pub- 
licity for  those  engaging  in  them. 
Too  often  the  protestors  want  to  talk, 
but  refuse  to  listen.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  confused  with  facts,  their  minds  are 
made  up  Neither  the  wisdom  of  a  Solo- 
mon nor  the  silver  tongue  of  a  Borah 
could  sway  them  from  their  actions 
which  deceive  and  divide  world  opinion 
and  discredit  the  United  States. 

I  TClreve.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
made  my  position  known  endorsing  a 
hard,  consistent  policy  in  dealing  with 
Communist  aggression.  But.  so  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  confusion  as  to 
what  that  stand  is.  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  "Report  from  Washington."  due 
to  be  published  in  Idaho  newspapers  on 
Thursday.  May  20. 
The  report  follows: 

REroRT  From  Washington 
(By  Congressman  George  Hansen) 
President  Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  criti- 
cised severely  by  certain  Individuals  In  and 
out  of  Government.  However.  1  nm  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of 
Americans  agree  with  him. 

As  a  most  notable  example  of  the  almost 
complete  unanimity  of  opinion  backing  our 
President,  consider  the  recent  vote  on  the 
administration  request  for  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $700  million  to  be  used.  If 
necessary,  in  the  Vietnam  effort.  The  appro- 
priation passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  408  to  7.  It  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  3.  It  was  supported  by  all 
members  of  the  Idaho  delegation.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  all  of  the  votes  against 
the  proposal  were  cast  by  members  of  the 
President's  own  party— not  one  single  Re- 
publican voted  against  it  So  surely,  this 
has  to  be  one  of  the  most  bipartisan,  or  non- 
partisan votes  ever  cast  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Why  are  we  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic?  Are  we  there  legally?  And  what 
should  we  do  now? 


Bluntly,  simply,  we  are  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  stop  Communist  con- 
quest. President  Johnson  said  last  Thursday 
that  Red  China  is  the  big  obstacle  In  the  way 
of  a  political  solution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  said  the  leaders  in  Peiplng  want  the  war 
to  continue.    In  his  own  words: 

•Their  t;irget  Is  not  merely  South  Vietnam. 
It  Is  Asia.  Their  objective  is  not  the  fuhlll- 
meut  of  Vietnamese  nationalism.  It  Is  to 
erode  and  discredit  America's  abUlty  to  help 
prevent  Chinese  domination  over  all  of  Asia." 
If  we  ab.indon  Vietnam,  to  where  do  we 
retreat?     Pearl  Hirbor? 

Now,  are  we  there  legally?  We  were  In- 
vited Into  South  Vietnam,  and  we  have  never 
been  asked  to  leave — at  least  not  by  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  1954  Geneva  Con- 
vention, signed  by  both  North  Vietnam  and 
Pfd  China,  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
l:i^\ith  Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
aide!  by  Red  China,  have  Invaded  South 
Vlctn.im  in  violation  of  that  treaty.  'While 
not  signatory  to  the  1954  pact,  every 
U.S.  President  since  hn.s  offered  support 
to  the  people  of  South  Vletn.am.  We  are, 
therefore,  doing  no  more  than  abiding  by 
our  frequently  given  pledges,  pledges  which 
have  been  gratefully  accepted  by  each  exist- 
ing government  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  charged  that  South  Vietnam  has 
also  violated  the  pact  by  not  holding  free 
elections  as  It  promised  to  do.  However. 
this  has  not  been  possible  because  Com- 
munists within  the  country  and  covert  acts 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  have  kept  the 
nation  In  such  a  state  of  turmoil  that  the 
stability  necessary  to  hold  such  elections  has 
not  existed.  I  am  sure  tliat  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  In 
accord  with  the  provision  of  the  pact  that 
free  elections  should  be  held  In  South  Viet- 
nam. I  am  also  sure  that  they  would  not 
favor  such  elections  while  Hanoi  and  Peiplng 
are  interfering  with  the  sovereignty  of  South 
Vietnam. 

So  what  do  we  do  now?  Some  say  we 
should  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  and 
negotiate.  Negotiate?  With  whom?  There 
has  been  no  indication  that  Peiplng  is  ready 
to  flick  a  switch  and  turn  off  the  revolu- 
tionary current  flowing  through  Hanoi  to 
the  Vletcong.  There  Is  no  one  with  whom 
to  negotiate. 

To  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam  would 
return  matters  In  South  Vietnam  to  where 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
which  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to 
a  Vletcong  victorv-.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  said  that  the  bombing  Is  not  hurting 
them  enough  to  make  them  stop  aiding  the 
Vletcong.  but  It  Is  certainly  hurting  them 
enough  so  that  they  do  not  want  It  to  go 
on  Indefinitely.  A  continuation  of  bombing 
can  hurt  North  Vietnam — mortally.  It  can 
cut  flow  of  aid  to  the  Vletcong  to  the  extent 
thit  recruitment  in  South  Vietnam  will  be- 
come increasingly  difficult  and.  with  no  sup- 
plies coming  from  the  north,  the  Vletcong 
efTcrt  will  be  cut  to  its  proper  size  as  a  civil 
insurrection.  The  way  would  then  be  open 
to  a  political  settlement  that  would  not 
merely  be  a  case  of  the  Commxuilat  north 
swallowing  the  south. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  public  discussion  on  the  administration 
policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  What 
should  we  do?  Discuss  this  at  length,  and 
wait  for  another  Cuba? 

I  believe  history  will  record  that  President 
Johnson's  prompt  and  decisive  action  in 
Dominica  will  mark  the  turning  point  In 
the  march  of  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere 


ognlzes  the  right  of  any  sovereign  nation 
to  act  Individually  in  defense  of  its  own 
legitimate  Interests,  and  this  criticism  is  un- 
realistic because  such  procedure  would  have 
imperiled  American  citizens  lawfully  present 
In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

There  Is  Just  one  effective  way  to  deal  with 
coip.munlsm.  and  that  Is  through  strength. 
Potential  aggressors  throughout  the  world 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  we  will  xise 
whatever  force  is  necessary,  and  whenever 
necessary,  to  halt  Communist  aggression. 
Such  a  policy  will  reassure  our  friends  and 
prevent  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies. 

Again,  using  President  Johnson's  words  of 
last  Thursday: 

"And  the  Communists  In  Vietnam  are 
slowly  beginning  to  realize  what  they  once 
scorned  to  believe:  that  we  combine  un- 
limited patience  with  unlimited  resources 
in  pursuit  of  our  unwavering  purpose." 
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Celebration   of   Michigan   Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18.  1965 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday.  May  16.  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Michigan  began  the  cele- 
bration of  our  annual  Michigan  Week 
observance — an  event  through  which  we 
Michiganites  each  year  proclaim  our 
pride  in  our  wonderful  State. 

We  who  claim  Michigan  as  our  home 
feel  that  we  have  ample  reason  to  be 
proud.  The  story  of  Michigan  is  an  un- 
surpassed tale  of  success,  growth,  and 
prosperity. 

When  it  became  a  State  on  January 
26,  1837.  Michigan  was  an  agricultural 
paradise.  Within  a  few  decades,  how- 
ever. Michigan  began  to  emerge  as  one 
of  the  most  important  industrial  centers 
of  the  Nation.  Timber,  coal,  copper, 
iron,  and  other  natural  resources  con- 
tributed to  an  era  of  spectacular  growth. 

Today.  Michigan  factories  turn  out  a 
wide  variety  of  goods,  ranging  from  auto- 
mobiles to  stoves,  machinery,  steel,  boats, 
paper  and  paper  products,  chemicals, 
drugs,  building  materials,  furniture,  re- 
frigerators, canned  goods,  cereals,  paints, 
varnishes,  and  clothing. 

Meanwhile,  Michigan  has  been  devel- 
oping on  many  other  levels,  as  well  as 
economic.  One  of  the  first  functions  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  1837  was  to  au- 
thorize the  creation  of  a  State  university. 
From  that  day  on,  Michigan  has  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  the  drive  toward  better 
education. 

One  of  the  first  labor  organizations  in 
the  United  States  was  the  Detroit  Me- 
chanics' Society,  formed  in  1818  and  in- 
corporated in  1820. 

One   of   the  Nation's  most  powerful 

Without   it  Dominica  would     agencies  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of 


certainly  have  become  another  Cuba.  And 
If  this  positive  position  is  not  maintained, 
It  may  yet. 

The  President's  crltlcj  condemn  him  for 
taking  unilateral  action.  Such  criticism  is 
unrealistic  and  unfair.  This  criticism  Is  un- 
fair because  the  UJJ.  Charter  specifically  rec- 


natural  resources  was  the  Michigan 
State  Conservation  Commission,  estab- 
lished in  1929. 

Of  the  many  ethnic  groups  which  com- 
prise the  American  population,  Michigan 
has  a  large  share  of  each,  and  the  State's 


on  all  details  and  aspects  of  the  issues  at 
hand,  and  completely  sincei-e  in  his  re- 
spect for  the  public  welfare. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fine  remarks  made 
by  Senator  Monroney  this  morning.  I 
am  sure  they  will  evoke  the  same  ^pride 
and  inspiration  for  you  as  they  did  for 
me: 


May  IS,  1965 

history  is  one  of  tolerance,  friendship,     iej^twe^in  his Judgm^ents.  m  IZ-l^JS'^iirJ^^nafisU^^ 

and  democracy.  ^  .    ^    , 

Mr  Cliairman,  I  am  proud  to  declare 
that  my  State  has  lived  up  to  the  theme 
of  this  week's  observance;  "Michigan, 
dynamic  in  world  progress."  This  slogan 
is  symbolic  of  the  entire  State. 

Michigan  week  is  a  proud  occasion  for 
all  Michiganites.  Our  pride  grows  each 
year,  for  ours  is  a  State  in  which  progress 

is  a  byword  and  success  is  an  unques-^  remarks  by  Senator  a.  s.  Mike  monroney 
tioned  goal  in  the  eyes  of  every  resident        at  the  Department  of  agriculture  Honor 


U.S.  Agriculhire   Is   One   of   the   Great 
Strengths  of  the  Free  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  American 
farm  problem  has  been  the  sub.iect  of  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  over  the  years, 
the  clear  fact  emerges  that  American 
agriculture  today  is  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  Our  abundance  and  produc- 
tive capacity  hnvo  rendered  malnutrition 
and  starvation  virtually  extinct  in  this 
country.  We  may  indeed  have  a  hard 
core  of  poverty,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  starvation  is  not  the  terrible 
certainty  for  our  poor  that  it  once  may 
have  been. 

Our  farm  situation  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  much  concern  and  a  great  deal  of 
attention  from  the  Government.  That 
we  have  reached  the  stage  of  productiv- 
ity and  plenty  which  we  enjoy  today  is  a 
tribute  to  the  energy  and  determination, 
high  mindedness  and  imagination  of 
those  in  government  who  have  had  to 
grapple  personally  with  these  problems. 

It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  these  dedi- 
cated public  servants  that  our  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  been  able  to  flex 
and  adapt  itself  to  the  changing  nature 
of  the  problems  not  only  on  the  farms 
but  on  all  the  land — in  wilderness  areas 
and  in  suburban  areas.  Certainly  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  versa- 
tility has  been  the  Department's  efforts 
in  the  area  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion which  has  brought  help  and  relief 
not  only  to  farms  but  to  our  biggest  met- 
ropolitan regions  which  have  tottered 
from  time  to  time  on  the  brink  of  disas- 
trous droughts  and  water  shortages. 

In  special  ceremonies  this  morning,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  paid  tribute 
to  some  of  the  more  outstanding  of  its 
employees  during  its  19th  annual  honor 
awards  ceremony.  I  was  pleased  to  at- 
tend the  ceremony  and  to  hear  a  partic- 
ularly fine  address  by  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney,  of  Oklahoma.  Over 
the  years  I  have  come  to  know  Senator 


Awards  Ceremony,  May  18,  19C5 
Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Staats,  Bishop  Moore, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Robertson,  honored  members 
of  the  Federal  service,  and  other  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is 
one  of  those  shining  moments  of  truth  when 
we  can  all  stand  a  litt'.e  taller,  as  proud  fel- 
low workers  for  the  Government  of  this  great 
Nation.  The  Sylvan  Theater,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  most  appropriate  site  for  this  19th  annuil 
awards  ceremony.  In  this  green  and  beauti- 
ful amphitheater  with  that  mammoth 
obelisk  that  honors  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try as  a  backdrop,  we  sense  the  majesty  and 
magnitude  of  our  Government  and  the  great- 
ness of  those  people  In  the  civil  service  who 
furnish  the  day-to-day  dynamics  of 
government. 

We  aFsemtale  here  to  honor  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have  excelled  In  an  Impres- 
sive variety  of  endeavors  affecting  many, 
m-any  millions  of  Americans.  In  fact,  the 
whole  world  is  a  better  place  because  of  the 
dedicated  and  Inspired  service  of  the  USDA 
group  we  honor  here  today. 

USDA  programs  do  not  concern  farmers 
alone.  They  involve  Industry,  because  much 
of  Industrv  depends  on  our  farms,  fields, 
forests,  and  food  for  raw  material.  They  con- 
cern all  citizens,  all  consumers,  because  these 
programs  affect  the  diets,  the  health,  the 
standard  of  living  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States — and.  more  and 
more,  they  are  affecting  men,  women,  and 
children  worldwide. 

I  know  of  no  public  aerency,  anywhere, 
which  over  the  years  has  contributed  more  to 
the  basic  welfare  of  this  great  Nation  than 
has  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  U.S. 
agriculture  stands  today  as  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  free  world,  thanks  to  more 
than  a  century  of  dedicated  and  unremitting 
service  by  you — the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Unfortunately,  that  service  has  not  a'ways 
broueht  the  rewards  and  recognition  it  de- 
served. Criticism  of  "surplus"  and  "subsidy" 
hos  at  times  confused  wie  facts  of  agrlcul- 
t"T-o'<5  contribution — and  the  Department's 
c"i>«Tlhiition — to  the  national  well-being. 
Th'<!  has  not  alwavs  enhanced  the  prestige 
of  t»ince  who  service  agriculture. 

TTiic  Is  whv  I  feel  that  award*:  ceremonies 
I'k"  th's  are  of  great  value.  They  are  one 
,„n"  of  showing  our  appreciation  for  out- 
pt'-rirtlne  service.  Thev  are  also  a  way  of 
Infttncr  ijii  citizens  know  that  we  In  Govern- 
r"°nt  are  nroud  of  our  people.  When  vou  in 
UPDA  earn  an  award  for  constructive  sueges- 
tions.  outstanding  performance,  or  long  years 
of  effective  service,  vou  have  clearlv  merited 
the  dl.stlnctlon.  We  can  all  feel  proud  of 
your  accomplishments. 

But,  T  have  heard  criticism  of  the  Federal 
Awards  nrogram  which  I  think  should  be 
mentioned  at  an  occasion  like  this;  namely, 
that  the  civil  servant  Is  paid  a  eood  salary 
to  do  an  efficient  job,  so  why  give  him  special 


will — which 
man. 

There  is  a  theory — I  can't  find  the  origi- 
nator of  it — which  says  that  all  progress  Is 
made  by  the  dipsatisfied.  Those  who  are 
content  with  the  world  are  not  apt  to  change 
it.  Only  those  who  are  rankled  by  the  status 
quo  will  strive  to  upset  it — therefore,  change 
comes  about  because  someone  is  unhappy 
about  the  world  In  which  he  finds  himself. 

Maeterlinck  said  that  "The  future  is  a 
world  limited  by  ourselves.  In  which  we  dis- 
cover only  what  concerns  us."  What  a  primi- 
tive world  we  would  have  if  each  man  ac- 
cepted all  the  old  patterns  of  life;  the  safe, 
the  routine  ways.  What  an  imperfect  gov- 
ernment this  v.-ould  be  but  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  civil  servants  to  higher  and 
higher  standprds  of  service. 

Yes.  we  have  the  greatest  government  ever 
known  to  man  because  of  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice it  renders  our  people.  Our  society  has 
been  elevated  to  its  present  preeminence  be- 
cause our  public  officials  have  placed  service 
above  self,  have  demonstrated  consistent  and 
unquestionable  morality,  diligence,  and  good 
purpose. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Mr.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  often  speaks 
of  this  quality  of  service  which  has  been  his 
greatest  objective.  Mr.  Macy  has  said  the 
public  official  "can  drift  with  society's  ebb 
and  flow,  or  he  can  set  his  own  course,  and 
In  that  way  help  to  change  the  standards  in 
his  time  and  in  the  future." 

One  aspect  of  this  ceremony  which  par- 
ticularly impresses  me  is  that  the  awardees 
represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  Government 
service — old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
Washington  and  field  offices,  Individual  ef- 
fort and  group  action,  scientific  and  mana- 
gerial, high  rank  and  low.  secretary  and 
administrator. 

So  it  seems  clear  that  the  opportunity  to 
Innovate  and  do  an  outstanding  job  is  present 
at  all  levels  of  government  service. 

The  regulations  don't  indicate  that  a 
tj'pist  must  smile  when  someone  asks  her  a 
question. 

The  Government  clerk  may  have  no  In- 
structions to  say  "please."  and  "thank  you" 
when  talking  to  the  public. 

The  fieldman  is  not  forced  to  be  patient 
when  a  farmer  does  not  understand  the  reg- 
ulations quickly. 

The  job  description  of  branch  chief  will 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  he  must  reach 
out  for  new  and  better  ways  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

But  the  smile,  the  "thank  you."  the 
patience,  and  the  "reaching  out"  must  be 
part  of  every  Government  employee's  per- 
sonality. 

I  know  that  government — and  big  busi- 
ness as  well — does  not  always  reward  Initia- 
tive, or  recognize  the  Innovator.  This  is  one 
price  we  pay  for  living  in  a  complicated 
world — many  of  us  do  not  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  close  personal  relationships  on  the 
job  that  were  possible  in  other  years.  We 
sometimes  feel  like  small  wheels  in  very  big 
machines. 

And.  I  repeat,  this  feeling  is  not  limited  to 
government.  Every  large  organization — 
public  or  private — must  find  ways  to  seek  out 
those  employees  who  want  to  achieve,  who 
want  to  question,  who  want  to  Improve 
things. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  what  I 
would  like  to  do  and  congratulate  each  of 
you  individually.  My  desire  to  do  this  stems 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  greatly  impressed 


Monroney  very  well.    I  have  long  prized ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^_^  ^^^ ^ ^ 

his  friendship  and  wise  counsel  on  those  awards  for  doing"  that  job  well.    What  the     ^ith  theT tremendous  record  each  winner  has 

occasions  when   we   have   met   over   the  critics  do  not  understand  is  that  the  awards     made.     My  personal  knowledge  of  what  one 

conference  table  on  the  annual  Treas-  being  presented  here  today  are  for  perform-  "'     -■'  '- 

Uiy-Post  Office  appropriation  bill  when  ance  beyond  mere  efficiency, 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  have  dif-        As  a  public  servant  myself  since  1939.  i 

fered.  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  all  of  us  must 

In  these  and  other  deliberations  I  have  be  efficient  and  carry  out  our  designated 

found  him  to  be  completely  fair  and  ob-  responsibilities.    But   there    is   an   attitude 


of  you.  my  fellow  Oklahoman  Mr.  Edd  Lem- 
mons,  has  done  speaks  most  highly  for  all  of 
you  who  receive  the  superior  service  awards 
with  him  today. 

The  Federal  merit  system,  which  puts  a 
premium  on  excellence  and  high  standards. 
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has  evolved  over  a  long,  long  period  of  time, 
going  back  82  years  to  the  passage  of  the 
first  Civil  Service  Act  in  1883.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  has  the  Govern- 
ment worker  stood  in  higher  repute  than  he 
stands  today.  And  the  worker  himself  de- 
serves the  most  credit  for  this. 

In  the  14  years  that  I  have  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  have  seen  many  refine- 
ments and  improvements  in  the  civil  service 
system.  Many  of  these  improvements  can  be 
credited  to  the  genius  of  the  late  Senator 
Olin  D.  Johnston,  of  South  Carolina,  whose 
recent  passing  came  as  a  severe  loss  to  civil 
servants  everywhere.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  assigned  to  carry  on  in  this  worthy 
endeavor  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many 
factors  which  have  brought  the  Federal  serv- 
ice to  its  present  position  of  eminence,  so  is 
it  difficult  to  foresee  each  step  which  we  must 
take  in  the  future  if  our  trend  toward  greater 
exceller.ce  is  to  prevail.  But  tiiere  are  some 
clear  and  very  evident  opportunities  for 
further  advancement  toward  improved  pro- 
ductivity within  the  Federal  service,  toward 
better  conduct  of  the  Nation's  business. 

If  there  is  a  key  word  today  it  is  that 
word  'excellence."  The  President,  in  his 
message  last  week  calling  for  new  salary 
legislation,  used  the  term  in  describing  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
a  good  employer.  He  said,  "I  define  a  good 
employer  as  one  who  demands  excellence 
and  rewards  it." 

Those  of  you  we  honor  here  today  have 
responded  to  your  Government's  demand  for 
excellence.  I  was  curious  in  scanning  yoxur 
individual  records  cf  accomplishment  to  find 
a  common  ingredient  of  your  success. 

I  believe  I  have  discovered  one  of  the  magic 
traits.  I  note  that  many  of  you  have  strained 
and  perspired  through  night  courses,  through 
career  development  programs  of  one  kind  or 
another,  and  that  all  of  you  have  been  per- 
sistent and  diligent  in  the  elaboration  of 
your  expertise  long  after  you  have  com- 
pleted your  formal  education. 

I  hope  that  In  the  years  ahead  we  can 
encourage  more  and  more  Government  work- 
ers to  devote  part  of  their  leisure  time  to 
continuing  education.  Our  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  stand  ready  to  offer  courses 
which  can  improve  the  skills  of  Government 
employees.  I  note  that  some  departments 
and  agencies  of  Government  are  putting  far 
more  emphasis  on  career  development  and 
continuing  education,  with  Incentives,  than 
others. 

Most  Government  workers,  in  my  opinion, 
like  most  people  employed  in  private  indus- 
try, are  motivated  by  desires  for  self-im- 
provement that  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
paycheck  alone.  But,  while  monetary  re- 
muneration seems  of  secondary  Importance 
to  an  increasing  number  in  the  work  force, 
we  must  see  that  the  pay  of  civil  servants  is 
fair  and  just. 

In  recent  years,  considerable  advancement 
has  been  made  toward  this  goal.  Only  last 
year,  the  Congress  reaffirmed  it^  support  of  a 
policy  that  provides  Federal  pay  systems  on 
the  basis  of  comparability  with  salary  pat- 
terns in  private  industry. 

To  such  a  deserving  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees I  cannot  resist  this  prediction — that 
Congress  will  again  this  year  reaffirm  the 
comparability  doctrine. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  face  up  to  this  pay  problem  over  the 
years  ahead,  yielding  to  no  other  entity  the 
duty  of  preserving  the  doctrine  of  compa- 
rability .  For  there  is  also  the  need  of  ac- 
countability, this  being  the  task  of  seeing 
that  Government  and  Government  em- 
ployees perform  in  a  manner  that  merits 
positive  action  by  the  Congress  to  support 
fair  and  just  pay  rates. 

Within  the  executive  branch  itself  much 
has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to  encour- 


age higher  performance,  higher  work  stand- 
ards. We  take  heart  in  the  very  dramatic 
promotions  recently  of  several  career  servants 
to  high  administrative  posts.  The  President 
has  thus  recognized  excellence  In  the  terms 
that  are  most  meaningful  to  those  who  strive 
for  it. 

In  making  these  promotions  from  within 
the  service,  the  President  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  creativity,  and  he  has  also 
emphasized  once  again  that  he  is  not  afraid 
of  new  ideas,  of  new  approaches  to  problems 
whether  the  problems  themselves  be  fresh  or 
stale. 

This  is  the  age  of  Jet  airplanes,  satellites, 
and  probes  to  Mars.  But,  perhaps  of  equal 
importance  is  what  I  call  the  quiet  revolu- 
tion in  agriculture,  which  has  changed  the 
course  of  history  w^ithout  many  of  xis  even 
realizing  it.  While  Russia  can  be  proud — 
and  justly  so — of  a  Russian  walking  in  space, 
America  has  reached  a  point  in  teclinologlcal 
excellence  which  puts  within  our  grasp  the 
ability  to  forever  banish  hunger  from  the 
world.  And,  our  American  heritage  has 
given  us  the  conscience  to  want  to  share  this 
knowledge — and  the  food  it  produces — with 
all  the  world's  people. 

Think  of  it:  For  the  first  time  In  recorded 
history,  we  possess  the  knowledge  to  grow 
all  the  food  we  need.  For  the  first  time  in 
recorded  history,  we.  as  a  Nation,  are  provid- 
ing billions  of  dollars  in  food  aid  to  our 
hungry  neighbors  abroad.  Never  before  has 
such  an  organized  effort  been  undertaken  on 
such  a  vast  scale. 

Our  challenge  today  Is  to  use  the  produc- 
tive genius  of  American  know-how  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  our  people — and  people 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  make  use 
of  our  agricultural  abundance,  a  powerful 
weapon  In  the  world  struggle  for  peace.  And 
we  must  make  use  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity as  a  force  for  democracy  in  a  world 
where  the  majority  of  its  people  live  In  newly 
developing  nations. 

We  who  devote  our  lives  to  public  service 
have  an  especially  challenging  opportunity 
to  pioneer  in  the  struggle  to  free  man  from 
want.  We  must  have  the  imagination  not 
only  to  mechanically  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Congress,  but  to  Inspire  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, to  pioneer  new  wa^?  to  get  the  Job 
done  faster,  better,  and  cheaper.  Our  work 
must  not  only  be  efficient,  it  must  be  the 
best  In  the  Nation,  because  100  million  citi- 
zens are  our  boss,  our  customers,  and  our 
stockholders. 

In  honori.ag  these  outstanding  USDA  em- 
ployees today,  we  honor  also  the  thousands 
of  workers  who  serve  with  them  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  men  and  women 
who  do  not  get  awards,  but  who  also  serve 
faithfully,  with  pride  and  honor. 

We  here  today  have  the  chance  to  get  from 
our  jobs  what  most  men  never  realize — 
knowledge  that  we  are  serving  our  fellow 
men:  that  we  can  make  a  real  contribution 
to  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  golden  age  of  mid-20th  century,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our 
Nation  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  these  we 
honor  today. 


A  Call  for  Rededication  by  Representative 
James  Kee 
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Mr.  SLACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time 
of  unrest  abroad,  when  the  defense  of 


traditional  American  principles  requires 
us  to  maintain  armed  forces  througliout 
the  world,  there  are  far  too  many  among 
us  who  take  the  short  view  of  our  ob- 
ligations to  civilization.  But  there  are 
others  who  remind  us  from  time  to  time 
that  these  United  States  were  created  by 
the  courage  and  strength  of  many  people 
from  many  lands,  all  of  whom  con- 
tributed from  their  heritage  to  form  our 
national  concept  of  life  in  a  land  of  free- 
men, protected  by  constitutional  law. 

Prominent  among  this  latter  group  is 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Repre- 
sentative .T.\/.iES  Kee,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  veterans  groups  for  many 
years  in  their  continuing  efforts  to  keep 
alive  the  fires  of  patriotism  and  national 
loyalty.  On  Sunday,  last,  in  West  Poto- 
mac Park,  Representative  Kee  was  the 
featured  speaker  on  a  program  marking 
the  30th  annual  ob.servance  of  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Columbia  World  War  Memorial, 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
take  this  occasion  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion his  timely  and  inspiring  address  at 
that  ceremony. 

A  Call  for  Rededication 
(Address  of  the  Honorable  James  Kee,  of 
West  Virginia,  at  the  13th  annual  observ- 
ance of  the  District  of  Columbia  World 
War  Memorial  and  May  Day  Corp.  and  par- 
ticipating patriotic  organizations,  in  honor 
of  our  war  dead,  on  Sunday,  May  16,  1965, 
at  the  District  of  Columbia  World  War 
Memorial  in  West  Potomac  Park) 

Tliank  you,  Mr.  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman of  the  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  American  Legion. 

Chairman  Murphy,  reverend  clergy,  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  World  War 
Memorial  and  May  Day  Corp.,  members  of 
participating  organizations,  and  distin- 
guished guests,  all,  it  is  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  humility  that  I  Join  with  you  today, 
as  we  attempt  in  our  small  way,  to  pay 
respectful  tribute  to  those  men  and  women 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  times  of 
wars. 

These  American  men  and  women  that  we 
honor  today,  regardless  of  military  rank, 
race,  creed,  or  color,  successfully  fought 
for  the  survival  of  our  form  of  government — 
the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

As  we  pau.=e  in  this  historic  memorial 
structure  in  West  Potomac  Park,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1931  by  President  Hoover,  it  Is 
appropriate  that  we  also  remember  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Noyes — "founder"  and  chairman  of  the 
1931  Memorial  Commission. 

History  has  recorded  in  indelible  flames 
the  courage,  the  bravery,  the  sacrifices,  of 
those  we  honor  today. 

Yes,  from  the  War  of  Independence  In 
1775,  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  through  the 
battles  being  fought  in  the  distant  jungles 
and  swamps  of  South  Vietnam  at  this  very 
moment,  and  the  loss  of  life  yet  to  come, 
these  sacrifices  will  never  be  forgotten. 

These  sacrifices  have  placed  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility upon  each  of  us — the  duty  to 
justify  the  obligations  placed  in  our  trust. 

History  will  record  the  degree  of  success 
and  the  degree  of  failure  which  will  be  ours. 

Tlie  finest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to 
those  who  died  for  their  country  Is  to  be 
worthy  of  their  trust,  of  the  heritage  that 
is  ours. 

This  diCQcult  and  imcertaln  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world  demands  the  very  best 
of  America.  We  must,  as  parents,  as  edu- 
cators, as  citizens,  prepare  the  younger  gen- 
erations for  the  grave  responsibilities  that 
one  day  will  be  theirs. 

We  must  give  them  every  opportunity  to 
carry  on.     We  must  guide  and  teach  them. 
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We  must  tell  them  over  and  over  again 
the  in.spiring  story  of  our  glorious  American 
heritage. 

But  above  all  we  must  tell  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  new  generations  that 
they  have  a  supreme  duty  not  only  to  honor 
this  great  American  heritage  but,  if  neces- 
sary, to  fight  and  die  for  its  preservation. 
To  the  new  generations  we  must  say  this: 
"On  this  hallowed  monument  you  see  in- 
scribed the  names  of  435  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  died  for  you  during  World  War  I. 

"On  this  hallowed  monument  you  see  in- 
scribed the  names  of  more  than  1,000  other 
heroes  who  died  for  you  diu-ing  World  War 
Hand  in  Korea. 

"These  men  and  women  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  to  preserve  your  liberties.  What  they 
did,  you  must  be  prepared  to  do,  if  our 
country  is  In  need  of  such  sacrifice." 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  new  gen- 
erations of  Americans  will  keep  the  faith 
if  we  show  them  where  the  path  of  duty 
lies.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  new 
generations  of  Americans  will  not  flinch  or 
falter,  that  our  young  men  and  women 
when  danger  threatens  will  have  the  valor 
and  the  fortitude  to  preserve  our  country 
free  from  harm. 

It  is  our  task  to  inform  the  younger 
generations  about  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  patriotism.  It  Is  our  duty, 
also,  to  inspire  and  edify  them  by  tolling 
them  the  wonderful  story  of  what  the  United 
States  lias  done  to  promote  world  peace 
and  to  help  the  cause  of  human  betterment 
since  World  Wrr  II. 

Let  me  refresh  your  memory  also  to  this 
story  of  grandeur,   to   the   story   of  human 
generosity  on  the  part  of  our  country,  un- 
matched in  the  recorded  history  of  nations. 
When  the  guns  fell  silent  after  World  War 
II,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  side  of  victory. 
We    did     not     demand     the     conqueror's 
spoils;  we  did  not  indemnify  our  losses  by  de- 
manding territory  or  tribute  from  the  losers. 
On  the  contrary,  we  proceeded  to  "bind  up 
the  wounds  of  war";   for  the  first  time  lii 
history,  a  victorious  nation   actually  made 
large  financial  contributions  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  its  former  foes. 

During  World  War  II  the  most  destruc- 
tive weapon  in  military  history  was  devel- 
oped, and  the  United  Stales  and  its  allies 
developed  the  secret  of  its  fabrication.  The 
secret  of  nuclear  weapons  was  ours. 

But,  In  the  Interest  of  peace,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  offered  to  give  up  this 
weapon,  in  return  for  an  Iron  bound  pledge 
from  the  other  nations  that  this  horrible 
weapon  would  never  be  used  against  us. 

There  was  no  precedent  for  this  act  of 
self-sacrifice  in  recorded  history.  In  the 
words  of  that  great  statesman,  the  late  Win- 
ston Churchill,  "It  was  one  of  the  noblest 
gestures  In  the  unhappy  annals  of  man- 
kind." 

The  opposition  of  Soviet  Russia  blocked 
the  outlawry  of  atomic  weapons,  but  that 
dark  deed  does  not  detract  from  the  gran- 
deur and  nobility  of  what  our  country  tried 
to  do. 

After  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  a  new  tide  of  despotism  and  tyr- 
anny was  preparing  to  sweep  across  the  war- 
torn  nations  of  Europe. 

Aggressive  communism  was  prepared  to 
fasten  its  loathsome  grip  on  the  heart  of 
Europe;  on  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Once  again,  the  United  States  came  to  the 
rescue;  just  as  American  arms  stopped  Hitler, 
American  dollars  were  employed  to  stop  the 
onward  rush  of  communism. 

THE    EFFECTIVE    MARSHALL    PLAN    SAVED    EUROPE 
FROM  GODLESS  COMMUNISM 

In  1950  the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  preserved  the  United  Nations  from 
Utter  collapse  when  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors tried  to  overrun  the  whole  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula.   And  now,  today,  we  have  the  job  to 


do  all  over  again  in  Vietnam,  where  once 
again  only  the,  valor  of  America  is  blocking 
the  road  to  another  frightening  victory  for 
the  communism  of  China. 

This  is  the  proud  record  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  two  decades.  This  is  the 
record  of  gi-andeur  I  wish  to  refresh  in  your 
memory.  This  Is  the  story  of  American 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  which  we  must 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  children 
again  and  again  and  again. 

The  shield  of  America  hks  been  carried 
proudly  by  this  generation.  It  was  your 
sacrifice,  your  ta:;  money,  which  made  pos- 
sible this  magnificent  record. 

The  United  States  has  done  everything 
within  its  power  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world,  but  it  will  never  yield  to  the 
threats  and  tlie  bullying  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

The  preservation  of  liberty  is  just  as  sacred 
to  this  generation  as  it  was  to  our  forefathers 
in  1776. 

This  splendid  memorial  on  this  site  Is  a 
symbol — a  symbol  of  10,000  similar  shrines 
dotting  this  land  of  ours  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

This  monument  on  this  beautiful  site  is 
a  pledge  that  the  memory  of  the  men  and 
v.'omen  who  died  for  our  freedom  will  nev§r 
be  forgotten. 

We  came  here  today,  each  of  lis,  to  honor 
these  noble  dead. 

We  came  here  also  to  rekindle  once  again 
the  sacred  flames  of  our  own  patriotism. 

If  we  keep  green  the  memory  of  America's 
past,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  its  future. 

Let  us  depart  rededicated  to  the  future  of 
the  land  we  love. 


A  Policy  To  Coordiaate  Social  Security 
Disability  and  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Programs  To  Avoid  Shuttling 
Citizens  Back  and  Forth  From  One 
Agency  to  Another 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  18, 1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
congressional  office  which  handles  a  large 
volume  of  cases  involving  constituents 
in  their  dealings  with  Federal  agencies 
has  become  familiar  with  the  shuttlecock 
procedure  by  which  the  constituent  is 
sent  from  agency  to  agency,  back  and 
forth.  Under  the  very  best  of  circum- 
stances, some  of  this  is  inevitable,  be- 
cause of  the  specific  jurisdiction  of  agen- 
cy programs  and  the  fact  that,  for  the 
citizen's  own  good,  .several  agencies  may 
have  to  become  involved.  But  it  is  indeed 
infuriating  when  he  is  given  conflicting 
advice  by  several  agencies,  and  sent  from 
one  to  another  in  vain. 

Recently,  I  came  across  a  rather  classic 
case  in  which  the  constituent  was  an  am- 
putee with  other  disabilities.  He  applied 
for  social  security  disability  benefits,  but 
was  turned  down  because  it  w^as  felt  that 
with  a  proper  artificial  limb  and  other  re- 
habilitation, he  could  hold  a  job.  The 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  in  Mis- 
souri, on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  reha- 
bilitation in  his  case  would  not  assure 
employability,  and  sent  him  back  to  So- 
cial Security,  which  felt  he  could  be  em- 
ployable if  rehabilitated — and  so  on. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
at  my  request  this  man's  application  for 
rehabilitation  sei-vices  was  further  re- 
viewed; it  was  subsequently  approved  and 
he  has  been  fitted  with  a  new  artificial 
limb  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  give 
him  every  opportunity  to  return  to  useful 
employment.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
outcome  will  be— perhaps  he  will  be 
found  to  be  unable  to  handle  substantial 
employment,  at  which  point  there  will 
certainly  be  no  further  question  about 
his  eligibility  for  social  security  disability 
benefits. 

INQUIRY    TO    SECRETARY    CELEBREZZE 

But  this  case  led  me  to  wonder  how 
,  much  coordination  there  is — and  how 
much  there  could  be— of  the  social  se- 
curity disability  and  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs,  both  of  which  are 
well  administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  E<3ucation,  and  Welfare 
by  capable  and  dedicated  officials.  Con- 
sequently, I  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Secretaiy  Anthony  J,  Celebrezze: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1965. 
Hon.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  How  much  coordina- 
tion is  there  between   the  people  at  social 
security  who  deal  with  the  disability  bene- 
fits program,  and  the  State  and  local  office 
of    the    Vocational    Rehabilitation    Service? 
I  wish  you  would  get  both  the  outstanding 
Director      of      Vocational      Rehabilitation, 
Mary    E.    Swltzer,    and    your    fine    Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  Robert  M.  Ball,  to 
join  in  a  report  to  me  on  how  these  two 
programs  are  coordinated. 

My  inquiry  arises  from  a  case  on  which  I 
just  worked.  A  constituent  was  rejected  for 
social  security  disability  benefits  on  the 
grounds  that  with  the  proper  prosthetic 
devices,  and  other  rehabilitation  service, 
etc  he  could  be  employable;  the  Missouri 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  apparent- 
ly did  nothing  to  help  him  because  they  felt 
he  was  more  likely  a  candidate  for  social  se- 
curity disability.  After  writing  to  one  agency 
and  then  to  the  other,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  Missouri  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
finally  is  going  to  provide  him  some  service, 
but  whether  he  will  be  employable  I  cannot 
say  But  for  months  this  man  was  shuttled 
from  one  agency  to  the  other,  each  saying 
that  he  was  the  other's  responsibility. 

Since  both  programs  are  centered  in  your 
department,  I  am  sure  you  are  actively  seek- 
ing to  achieve  the  best  possible  coordination 
between  them  where  they  are  dealing  with 
the  same  individual.  So  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  what  is  being  done  and  how  it  is 
being  done. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  John  B.  Sullivan, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Third  District,  Mo. 

report  on  coordination  by  commissioners 
ball  and  switzer 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  received  a 
report  on  this  matter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
which  I  feel  the  Members  would  all  want 
to  read.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  both 
officials,  and  I  strongly  believe  in  both 
programs.  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress I  was  proud  to  vote  foi^^the  ex- 
panded vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram sponsored  in  the  83d  Congress  by 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WEPNEsnAY,  May  19,  19G3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  used  this  verse  of  Scripture: 

I  John  3:  1:  Behold,  ichat  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us. 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  God  of  justice  and 
righteousness,  of  love  and  good  will, 
grant  that  we  may  have  the  faith  to 
believe  that  a  better  day  for  all  humanity 
is  slowly  dawning  and  that  a  better 
mood  and  a  better  mind  are  making 
themselves  felt  among  all  nations. 

We  have  had  a  clear  demonstration  in 
facts  and  figiu-es  of  the  stupidity  and 
insanity  of  war  and  we  dare  not  allow 
our  civilization  to  go  down  in  blood  and 
ashes. 

There  must  be  brought  into  being  a 
new  d'mension  of  religion,  more  real  and 
more  heroic,  more  human^and  practical 
in  its  insight  and  appeal,  and  more 
divine  in  its  consecration  and  coopera- 
tion and  compassion. 

Feai'  and  force  have  failed  and  now 
the  spiritual  influences  of  love  which 
never  faileth  must  take  up  the  task  of 
stamping  out  the  hatred  of  man  and 
weaving  a  better  spell  upon  the  himian 
mind  and  heart. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
foUov/ing  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline- 
powered  or  dlesel-powered  vehicles,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control  Labora- 
tory, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  800)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Saltonstall.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1966 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  to  file  a  report  on  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  AIR- 
CRAFT, ETC. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(S.  800)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.!  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Philbin,  Hebert. 
Price,  Fisher,  Hardy.  Bates,  Arends,  and 

O'KONSKI. 


CANADA-UNITED     STATES     INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY MEETING 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  of  Rephesent.\tives,  Com- 
mittee ON  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, 

Washington,  DC,  May  18,  1965. 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Due  to  clrcvimstances  be- 
yond my  control,  I  deeply  regret  that  I  must 
resign  as  a  delegate  to  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference  which 
will  be  held  in  Canada  May  20-24. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Pernand  J.  St  Germain, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-42, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  interparliamentary  group  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Ottawa.  Canada, 
from  May  20  to  May  23.  1965,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  I,  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Maij  19,  I960 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  a  regulation  in  effect 
which  would  deny  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  am  sure  many  other 
States,  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  The 
use  of  Federal  funds  will  be  withheld 
where  the  State  is  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment. This  regulation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  roquire.s  that  all  welfare  workers 
have  to  be  college  graduates.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  bad.  Furthermore,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  anyone  who  has 
been  working  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a 
number  of  years  cannot  get  a  promotion 
unless  he  or  she  is  a  college  graduate. 
While  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  I'egula- 
tion  in  the  first  place,  I  certainly  do  be- 
lieve it  would  be  fair  to  provide  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  "grandfather 
clause"  so  as  to  protect  those  individuals 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  various 
departments  for  years  and  years  and 
who  have  shown  merit  in  their  work  and 
who,  therefore,  should  be  entitled  to 
promotion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone 
when  I  say  that  the  requirement  of  a 
college  degree  does  not  mean  always  that 
you  are  getting  the  best  man  for  any 
particular  job.  For  example,  suppo.se  we 
had  a  lav.^  or  rule  that  you  could  not  be  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  unless  you  Were 
a  college  graduate.  We  all  know  that 
some  of  the  great  men  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — yes,  and  even  includ- 
ing our  great  Speaker  of  the  House  who 
is  an  attorney  and  a  member  of  the  bar, 
but  who  obtained  his  legal  education  by 
serving  his  apprenticeship  in  a  law  oflBce. 
would  not  be  eligible  to  serve  in  this 
body. 

I  serve  notice  on  Mr.  Celebrezze  that  I 
think  his  i-uling  is  wrong  and  I  intend 
to  pi'otest  it  vigorously. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  communication 
from  William  T.  Casey,  director  of  pub- 
lic assistance  in  the  city  of  Somerville: 
City  op  Somerville. 
Board  op  Public  Welfare, 
Somerville,  Mass.,  May  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
House    Office    Building, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  director  of  the  public  as- 
sistance agency  In  the  city  with  the  ninth 
highest  caseload  in  the  Commonwealth,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  provi.sions  of 
Massachusetts  house  Dili  No.  3652.  This  bill 
was  filed  by  the  Massachusetts  commissioner 
of  public  welfare  at  the  insistence  of  Federal 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  the 
threat  of  withholding  reimbursement  for  ad- 
ministration of  public  welfare  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  substance  the  bill  as  it  stands  will 
require  any  new  employee  in  the  social  serv- 
ice division  of  public  agencies  to  possess  at 
least  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited 
college.  In  addition  It  will  prevent  any  pres- 
ent employee  who  does  not  possess  such  an 
academic  background,  from  advancing  in 
rank.  It  is  the  latter  provision  which  is  cre- 
ating the  problem.  By  freezing  such  person- 
nel, many  with  long  years  of  service,  in  their 
present  positions,  the  action  would  create 
the  greatest  factor  toward  completely 
ruining  the  morale  of  every  agency  In 
the  351  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  well  as  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare.  What  Incentive 
would  remain  for  these  workers  to  extend 


May  10,  1965 

themselves    if    they    know    they    can    never 

advance? 

The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature have  been  requested  by  employee  or- 
ganizations to  amend  the  bill  to  include  a 
■grandfather's  clause."  Such  an  amendment 
could  better  be  spoken  of  as  an  "opportunity 
clause"  because  such  a  title  better  describes 
the  justice  and  fairness  to  which  they 
should  be  entitled.  I  personally  approve  of 
such  an  amendment  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  yuu  use  any  means  in  your  power 
to  influence  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  accept  such  an 
amendment.  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  would  also  appre- 
ciate hearing  of  your  approval. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  T.  Casey, 
Director  of  Public  Assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  Hon. 
JOHN  W.  McCormack,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  has  also  protested  this  action.  I 
trust  that  this  gro.S3  injustice  will  be 
corrected . 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE   1965 
TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  LEASES 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
coasidefation  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J,  Res.  436)  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease 
transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment 
may  be  filed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Re.s.  436 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection  (g) 
of  section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1964"  wherever  it  appears 
in  said  subsection  and  substituting  therefor 
"1965". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  PACIFIC   NORTHWEST  DISAS- 
TER RELIEF  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  388)  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  388 

Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that  the 
House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7303) 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 


Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  substitute  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Conamittee  on 
Public  Works  now  in  the  bill  and  such  sub- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall 
be  considered  under  the  five-minute  rule  as 
an  o.iginal  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
reijort  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  committee  Eub.stitute.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instruction. 

After  the  passage  of  H.R.  7303.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
.S.  327  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the 
House  to  move  lo  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In 
H.R.  7303  as  passed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     Tiie  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Smith  J  and,  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  388  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  H.R.  7303.  a 
bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  of 
California.  Oregon,  Washington.  Nevada, 
and  Idaho  lor  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  lecent  fioods  and  high  wa- 
ters. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate,  mak- 
ing it  in  order,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  point  of  order,  to  consider  the 
.substitute  now  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  The 
rule  further  provides  that  after  passage 
of  HJl.  7303,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  shall  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  S.  327,  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  language  of  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

The  catastrophic  floods  in  northern 
California,  Oregon,  and  contiguous  parts 
of  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Washington  dur- 
ing December  of  last  year  were  among 
the  worst  experienced  in  the  history  -of 
the  United  States. 

Over  12,000  liomes  were  damaged,  half 
of  which  were  demolished,  affecting  20.- 
000  families.  Forty-five  persons  died  and 
some  2,000  persons  were  injured.  Over 
35,000  farms  were  flooded  in  California 
alone.  The  cost  in  human  suffering  can- 
not be  evaluated.  But  physical  damages 
are  tentatively  estimated  to  approach 
about  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Under  Public  Law  81-875,  the  Presi- 
dent declared  the  area  a  major  disaster 
area  and  all  available  machinery  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments,  as  well 
as  of  the  county  and  municipal  jurisdic- 
tions was  directed  to  immediate  relief 
and  subsequent  rehabilitation.  Equip- 
ment and  services  to  transport  food  and 
forage,  clothes,  fuel,  and  other  necessities 
were  supplied  by  the  Army,  Na\T.  Ma- 
rine, and  Air  Force. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  was  sent  to  the  area 


to  inspect  the  damage  and  to  meet  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials.  On 
their  return  they  reported  to  the  full 
committee  and  hearings  were  begun. 
H.R.  7303  is  a  result  of  their  findings.  It 
contains  what  is  believed  to  be  needed 
and  necessary  to  give  further  aid  to  the 
disaster-stricken  areas. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priations from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  not  to  exceed  $50  milUon  for 
fiscal  year  1965  and  not  to  exceed  $20 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  highways,  roads, 
and  trails  damaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  388. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  find  myself 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  CahfOTnia  I  Mr.  SiSKl  on  the 
explanation  of  this  i-ule  and  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  As  stated,  it  is  a  2-hour  rule 
which  waives  points  of  order.  That  is 
due  to  section  5  of  the  bill,  which  will 
provide  for  transfer  of  certain  fimds  to 
certain  private  industries. 

The  nile  also  provides  for  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  House  language  in  the  Senate 
bill,  when  the  bill  is  passed. 

The  total  cost  for  the  remainder  of 
fiiscal  year  1965  and  for  fiscal  year  1966 
will  be  SI  11. 875, 000. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule.  I 
know  of  much  support  for  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  adoption  -of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

THE    PACIFIC    NORTITWEST    DIS- 
ASTER RELIEF  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7303)  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and  Idaho 
for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  recent  fioods  and  high  waters. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

rx  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7303),  with 
Mr.  Young  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  [Mr.  Fallon]  . 
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Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7303  which  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

When  the  Congress  reconvened  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  facing  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  about  the  unprecedented 
and  extensive  flooding  that  had  occurred 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  Decem- 
ber 1964.  There  had  been  tremendous 
damage  to  northern  California,  Oregon, 
and' contiguous  parts  of  Nevada.  Idaho, 
and  Washington.  These  floods  were 
among  the  worst  experienced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  as  one 
of  its  basic  jurisdictions  the  question  of 
flood  control,  it  was  determined  that  a 
special  subcommittee  should  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  report  back  to  the  full  com- 
mittee a  firsthand  account  of  the  dam- 
age that  had  been  suffered  in  the  area. 
I  named  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
Jones,  who  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control,  to  head  this 
subcommittee.  Along  with  him  went  the 
Honorable  Jim  Wright  of  Texas;  the 
Honorable  Hahold  T.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia; the  Honorable  Don  H.  Clausen  of 
California;  and  the  Honorable  William 
H.  Harsha  of  Ohio.  ■ 

The  special  subcommittee  made  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  affected  ax'ea 
and  the  result  of  its  trip  can  be  found  in 
the  excellent  report  the  subcommittee 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which  is  now  Committee  Print 
No.  8,  "Report  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee to  Inspect  Flooded  Areas  in  the 
Northwestern  United  States."  There- 
after, hearings  were  held  on  a  number 
of  bills  which  had  been  introduced  to 
provide  relief  to  the  Pacific-Northwest 
area.  H.R.  7303  was  drafted  after  full 
and  extensive  committee  hearings  on  this 
f)roblem  and  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee. It  is  the  result  of  long  and  hard 
work  in  the  committee  and  it  is  a  good 
bill. 

The  agencies  of  Government  which 
have  provided  relief  in  the  area  include 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  among 
others  which  have  done  an  excellent  job 
within  their  jurisdiction,  but  there  is  a 
need  and  I  believe  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  for  legislation  such 
as  we  are  considering  today.  The  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  need  all  of  the 
assistance  they  can  get  to  fully  restore 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  that  great 
section  of  our  Nation.  H.R.  7303  pro- 
vides the  means  for  that  work  to  be  car- 
ried out  and  I  strongly  recommend  its 
pa.ssage. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  concern 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  areas 
of  our  coimtry  which  have  experienced 
loss  of  lives  and  property  as  a  result  of 
floods  a  special  subcommittee  will  leave 
Washington  late  this  afternoon  to  visit 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin and  to  gather  at  firsthand  informa- 
tion on  the  recent  disaster  in  that  area. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  continue  our  interest  in 
controlling  the  waters  of  our  Nation  and 


to  recommend  to  the  Congress  whatever 
appropriate  action  is  necessary  in  each 
instance  where  the  forces  of  nature  have 
wreaked  havoc  and  destruction  upon  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Chair- 

3 an,  H.R.  7303.  the  Pacific  Northwest 
isaster  Relief  Act  of  1965.  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
unanimously  on  May  6,'  1965.  It  pro- 
vides relief  to  the  States  of  California. 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Washington 
who  suffered  severe  flood  damage  as  a 
result  of  the  floods  of  December  1964,  and 
January  and  February  of   1965. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of 
the  special  subcommittee  that  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee. Congressman  George  H.  Fallon,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  remarks  at 
this  ix>int  if  I  did  not  pay  proper  and 
fatting  tribute  to  all  those  who  were  so 
necessary  and  so  needed  and  who  v/ere 
really  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
trip  we  took  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  last 
January  and  who  are  today  indirectly 
the  reasons  why  this  legislation  is  before 
this  body. 

Let  me  begin  by  commending  the  in- 
itiative and  fight  of  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  Representative 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  California,  the  Honorably  Harold  T. 
"Bizz"  Johnson.  It  was  his  initiative  as 
a  Representative  of  part  of  this  flood- 
stricken  area  that  brought  into  fuil  focus 
the  need  for  the  trip  we  took  and  for  the 
legislation  which  is  before  us  today.  He 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  and  work  on  this  whole 
problem  of  the  devastated  areas  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an- 
other outstanding  member  of  our  com- 
mittee the  Representative  of  the  First 
District  of  California,  who  worked  un- 
ceasingly during  the  trip  and  afterward 
here  in  Washington  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  proper  focus  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Don  H. 
Cl.'.usen. 

During  our  visit  to  the  flood-stricken 
area  we  received  the  highest  coopera- 
tion from  the  Governors  of  all  the  af- 
fected States.  The  local  officials  on  all 
governmental  levels  in  the  affected 
States  cooperated  with  us  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Let  me  compliment  particularly 
those  Federal  agencies  whose  represen- 
tatives accompanied  us  on  our  trip  and 
who  were  so  helpful  to  us  in  Washington. 
May  I  single  out  in  particular  those  rep- 
resentatives of  the  agencies  who  accom- 
panied us  to   the  Pacific  Northwest: 

Mr.  Frank  Turner,  chief  engineer, 
Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads; 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Woodbury,  Jr., 
Deputy  Director  of  Civil  Works,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.S.  Army; 


Mr.  Ellis  L.  Hatt.  Assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Watersheds 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

Mr.  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior; 

Mr.  Prank  Dryden.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Office  of  Emergency  Planning; 
and 

Mr.  Clarence  Cowles.  Director.  Office  of 
Financial  Services.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Finally,  may  I  thank  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  in  particular  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Maiyland 
[Mr.  Fallon],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  for  their  cooperation 
which  brought  about  the  legislation 
which  is  before  us  today. 

We  toured  the  flood  stricken  areas  of 
northern  California  and  Oregon  and 
heard  firsthand  accounts  from  State  and 
local  officials,  as  well  as  private  citizens 
of  the  devastation  that  had  covered  this 
most  important  section  of  our  Nation. 
On  our  return  to  Washington  we  filed  our 
report  with  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  then  hearings  were  held  on  a 
number  of  bills  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  providing  relief  for  the  States  affected 
by  the  floods  of  December.  JanuaiT.  and 
Febioiarj'  last.  This  legislation  which  is 
before  you  today  I  think  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  giving  a  vital  hand  toward 
those  people  in  the  area  who  have  done 
so  much  on  their  own  initiative  but  who, 
because  of  the  tremendous  losses  they 
have  suffered,  require  the  assistance  this 
legislation  will  give  them.  I  am  proud 
of  this  type  of  legislation  and  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  here  on  the  floor  today  with 
this  bill.  I  strongly  i-ecommend  its  pas- 
sage by  the  House. 

The  following  are  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill: 

Section  2  of  the  legislation  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $50 
million  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  for  fiscal  year  1965  and  not  to 
exceed  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1966 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the 
Secretai-y  of  Commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  125.  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code.  This  provides  additional 
funds  for  construction  and  repair  of 
those  roads  in  the  affected  States  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system  which  were 
damaged  as  a  result  of  the  fioods. 

Section  3  provides  the  following:  It 
authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Interior  to  reimburse  timber 
sales  contractors  for  reconstruction  and 
restoration  of  roads  which  were  under 
construction  which  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government  as  part  of  the 
national  system  of  forest  development 
roads  and  trails  at  the  time  of  the  floods. 
It  supersedes  existing  timber  sales  con- 
tracts which  embodies  the  entire  loss  on 
the  purchasers.  It  provides  the  pur- 
chasers shall  bear  15  percent  of  the  cost 
of  reconstruction  and  restoration  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $4,500.  The  Government 
shall  bear  85  percent  of  the  cost  and  100 
percent  of  all  amounts  above  $30,000  on 
a  single  timber  purchase  contract.  The 
estimates  of  all  costs  of  damage  would  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  Secretary.    It 
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further  provides  in  the  case  of  any  road 
restoration  or  reconstruction  if  the  cost 
of  such  restoration  or  reconstruction  is 
less  than  $500  and  in  the  case  of  any 
road  construction  if  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  such  construction  is  less  than  $500 
more  than  the  construction  cost  as  orig- 
inally determined  either  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  or  Interior  then 
this  section  will  not  apply.  It  further 
gives  either  Secretary  the  discretionary 
authority  to  cancel  a  timber  purchase 
contract  where  it  determines  that  the 
damages  are  so  great  that  restoration, 
reconstruction  or  construction  is  not 
practical  under  this  cost  sharing  agree- 
ment. 

This  section  further  authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $38  million  for  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  raising  the  total  figure  from  $85 
million  to  $123  million.  Of  this,  $36  mil- 
lion will  be  used  for  the  construction, 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  and  $2  mil- 
lion to  reimburse  timber  purchasers  un- 
der section  2  of  the  bill.  This  section 
further  provides  a  reduction  of  from  30 
days  to  7  days  for  the  minimum  time  re- 
quired to  advertise  the  sale  of  national 
forest  timber  in  the  affected  area. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  suspend  the 
time  limits  embodied  in  the  law  for  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  where  ap- 
propriate in  cases  where  the  entryman's 
ability  to  comply  has  been  interfered 
with  by  floods  and  high  waters. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
President  acting  through  the  OfKce  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  provide  bank 
protection  along  the  Eel  River  in  certain 
areas  v.-here  the  adjacent  trackage  of  the 
Northwestern  PaciP.c  Railroad  would  be 
vulnerable  to  washouts.  The  survey  and 
supervision  of  this  work  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  U.S. 
Army.  The  President  acting  through 
the  OEP  will  be  authorized  under  this 
section  to  make  a  survey  of  what  protec- 
tive works  are  needed  for  the  necessary 
revetment  work  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  the  results  of  such 
survey  together  with  the  cost  of  any  rec- 
ommended work.  The  President  will  be 
authorized  to  perform  this  work  through 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  where 
he  deemed  the  work  was  necessary  in  the 
public  interest.  No  appropriation,  how- 
ever, shall  be  made  for  any  recommended 
work  deteiTnined  by  the  President  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  unless  such  work 
has  been  approved  before  June  30,  1966, 
by  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively,  after 
the  consideration  of  the  survey  report. 
Of  the  $3,875,000  authorized  to  perform 
this  work,  it  is  estimated  $250,000  will  be 
required  for  the  survey  and  the  balance 
of  $3,625,000  to  provide  the  necessary 
protective  w^orks. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  allow 
the  maturity  date  on  loans,  the  maturity 
of  such  loans  to  be  allowable  from  a  20- 
to  a  30-year  amortization  period. 

The  total  amount  authorized  under 
H.R.  7303  for  this  relief  is  $111,875,000. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
en  Public  Works. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  before  us  today  H.R. 
7303,  a  bill  that  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  unanimously 
after  a  vei-y  thorough  study  of  the  flood 
damage  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
flood  hit  in  the  months  of  December. 
January,  and  February.  There  were  45 
deaths  attributed  to  the  flood  and  there 
were  2.000  people  injured.  There  was  a 
little  better  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
damage  to  the  five  Western  States. 

Since  that  time,  we  had  legislation  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress,  shortly  after 
Congress  convened.  The  President,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman 
from  Mai-yland  [Mr.  Fallon]  appointed 
a  subcommittee  to  go  out  and  make  a 
study  of  the  flood-damaged  area.  This 
trip  was  made  starting  on  January  10  and 
completed  on  the  15th;  and  shortly  after 
we  returned  to  Washington,  those  of  us 
who  made  the  trip  started  working  with 
the  Federal  agencies  involved  to  try  to 
write  a  piece  of  legislation  agreeable  to 
all  and  that  covered  the  situation.  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  Washington  on  March 
9. 10,  and  11.  The  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee that  made  the  trip  to  California, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  Hon- 
orable Bob  Jones,  conducted  those  hear- 
ings. The  hearings  were  very  extensive. 
We  had  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  before 
the  committee. 

After  the  hearings  were  completed  we 
went  to  work  oj^he  drafting  of  a  bill  that 
would  meet  tli^eeds  and  would  receive 
unanimous  support  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  After  many  long  weeks  of 
consideration,  the  bill  was  finally  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  May  6.  Just  yesterday  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee granted  the  necessai-y  rule  to  bring 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

This  particular  bill  covers  the  area 
that  was  affected  by  the  floods:  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho  v.  ere  the  disaster  States.  The 
legislation  provides  for  consideration  of 
restoration  of  the  transportation  system. 
The  transportation  system  in  the  flooded 
areas  was  severely  damaged.  It  affected 
the  entire  economy  of  our  area.  So  the 
bill  deals  for  the  most  part  with  assist- 
ance through  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies, to  allow  us  to  restore  our  transpor- 
tation system  in  the  areas  affected, 
through  local  government,  district  gov- 
ernment. State  government,  and  the 
Federal  agencies,  v,'liich  have  done  a 
wonderful  job  in  restoring  parts  of  this 
system.  And  v.'ith  this  final  piece  of  leg- 
islation, the  necessary  authorization  will 
be  granted  and  we  hope  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  finalize  the  work  of 
restoring  the  area  to  normalcy. 

Section  2  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  an  additional  $50  million  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal 
year  1965  and  an  additional  $20  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  the  provisions  of  section 
125,  title  23,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
This  provides  additional  if unds  for  con- 


struction and  repair  of  those  roads  in 
the  affected  States  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system  which  were  damaged  as 
a  result  of  the  floods.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  normally  assists  in  this  emer- 
gency road  rebuilding  task  where  we 
have  contributed  to  the  initial  construc- 
tion of  the  highway  project  through  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  Each 
year.  Congress  has  allocated  $30  million 
for  this  emergency  fund.  In  view  of  the 
Alaskan  earthquake  disaster,  and  other 
disasters  throughout  the  Nation,  this  $30 
million  was  nearly  exhausted  even  before 
the  Pacific  Northwest  floods.  I  recog- 
nize that  v/e  will  have  even  further  de- 
mands from  the  floods  and  tornadoes  of 
the  Midwest  and  v.'ant  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues from  those  regions  that  I  stand 
ready  and  willing  to  support  their  efforts 
to  help  their  own  communities.  I  have 
traveled  this  road  before  you. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  reimburse 
timber  sales  contractors  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  restoration  of  roads  which  were 
under  construction  which  had  not  been 
accepted  by  the  Government  as  part  of 
the  national  system  of  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails  at  the  time  of  the 
floods.  It  supersedes  existing  timber 
sales  contracts  which  place  the  entire 
loss  on  the  purchasers.  I  should  note 
that  new  contracts  which  will  go  into 
effect  July  1  will  not  place  the  full  bur- 
den on  the  purchaser  but  will  provide 
that  restoration  of  these  roads  in  simi- 
lar disasters  will  be  shared  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  seller  of  the  timber.  These  roads 
will  upon  the  completion  of  the  timber 
sale  be  made  part  of  the  Federal  forest 
road  system  and  they  will  be  built  to 
Forest  Service  standards. 

This  section  provides  that  the  pur- 
chasers shall  bear  15  percent  of  the  cost 
of  reconstruction  and  restoration  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $4,500.  The  Government 
shall  bear  85  percent  of  the  cost  and  100 
percent  of  all  amounts  above  $30,000  on 
a  single  timber  purchase  contract.  The 
estimates  of  all  cost  of  damage  would 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  Secretary. 
It  further  provides  in  the  case  of  any 
road  restoration  or  reconstruction  if  the 
cost  of  such  restoration  or  reconstruction 
is  less  than  $500  and  in  the  case  of  any 
road  construction  if  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  such  construction  is  less  than 
S500  more  than  the  construction  cost 
as  originally  determined  either  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Agi-iculture  or  Interior 
then  this  section  will  not  apply. 

It  further  gives  either  Secretary  the 
discretionary  authority  to  cancel  a  tim- 
ber purchase  contract  where  it  deter- 
mines that  the  damages  are  so  great 
that  restoration,  reconstruction,  or  con- 
struction is  not  practical  under  this  cost- 
sharing  agreement.  This  section  fur- 
ther authorizes  an  additional  $38  million 
for  forest  development  roads  and  trails 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  raising  the  to- 
tal figure  from  $85  million  to  $123  mil- 
lion. Thirty-six  million  dollars  of  this 
will  be  used  for  the  construction,  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  the  forest  develop- 
'  ment  roads  and  trails  and  $2  million  to 
reimburse  timber  purchasers.  This  sec- 
tion further  provides  a  reduction  of  from 
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30  days  to  7  days  for  the  minimum  time 
required  to  advertise  the  sale  of  national 
forest  timber  in  the  affected  area. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  area  stricken  by  the  floods  is 
Federal  timberland.  The  approximately 
45  million  acres  of  Federal  forests  in  this 
region  provide  approximately  half  the 
commercial  timber  harvested  in  these 
areas  which  are  dependent  upon  the  tim- 
ber industry.  More  than  400,000  peo- 
ple ai  e  employed  by  this  industry.  You 
can  see  that  restoration  of  this  industry 
is  essential  for  economic  sun'ival  of  the 
resjion.  The  sections  outlined  above 
v.DuId  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  this 
indusiry. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  suspend  the  time  limits 
embodied  in  the  law  for  the  performance 
of  certain  acts  where  appropriate  in 
cases  where  the  entryman's  ability  to 
comply  has  been  interfered  with  by 
fioodn  and  high  waters. 

This  applies  to  persons  who  have  filed 
hcme.steads  or  desertland  entry  applica- 
tions with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  who.  because  of  the  storms  and 
floods,  could  not  meet  the  occupancy, 
planting,  or  other  time  schedules  required 
by  law. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  President  act- 
ing through  the  Oflice  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  provide  bank  protection 
along  the  Eel  River  in  certain  areas 
where  the  adjacent  trackaae  of  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  v.-ould  be 
vulnerable  to  washouts.  The  survey  and 
.'supervision  of  this  work  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army.  The  President,  acting  through 
the  OEP,  will  be  authorized  under  this 
section  to  make  a  survey  of  what  protec- 
tive works  are  needed  for  the  necessary 
revetment  v;ork  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  GO  daj's  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  the  results  of  such 
survey  together  with  the  cost  of  any  rec- 
ommended work.  The  President  will  be 
authorized  to  perform  this  work  through 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  where 
he  deemed  the  work  was  nece-^^sary  in  the 
public  interest.  No  appropriation,  how- 
ever, shall  be  made  for  any  recom- 
mended work  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  in  the  public  interest  unless 
.^uch  work  has  been  approved  before  June 
30,  1966,  by  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
.spectively,  after  the  consideration  of  the 
survey  reports.  Three  million,  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars is  authorized  to  perform  this  work  of 
which  it  is  estimated  $250,000  will  be 
required  for  the  survey  and  the  balance 
of  $3,625,000  to  provide  the  necessary 
protective  works. 

Briefly  the  situation  Is  this:  The  rail- 
road is  the  only  common  carrier  serving 
the  public  which  can  handle  the  volume 
of  timber  and  lumber  transportation  de- 
manded by  the  industry  in  the  region. 
The  right-of-way  runs  for  about  100 
miles  along  the  Eel  River.  Virtually  all 
of  the  trackage  was  washed  away  and  in 
many  Instances  the  streambank  on  which 
the  rails  were  built  disappeared.  Total 
damage  to  the  railroad  exceeds  $10  mil- 
lion. We  are  asking  that  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  working  through 


the  Corps  of  Engineers,  assist  in  the 
stabili2;ation  of  the  banks  along  the  river 
to  protect  them  from  further  erosion 
from  high  water  or  future  floods. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  allow 
the  maturity  date  on  loans,  the  maturity 
of  such  loans  to  be  allowable  from  a  20- 
to  a  30-year  amortization  period. 

The  total  amount  authorized  under 
H.R.  7303  for  this  relief  is  $111,875,000. 
In  many  cases  a  person  whose  home 
has  been  destroyed  or  extensively  dam- 
aged is  placed  in  serious  financial  straits. 
Although  his  resources  may  be  very  lim- 
ited, he  must  find  some  means  of  financ- 
ing replacements  or  repairs,  and  at  the 
same  time,  continue  meeting  his  existing 
mortgage  obligations.  Thus  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  often  com- 
pelled to  refuse  a  loan  because  the  ap- 
plication cannot  demonstrate  ability  to 
repay  on  a  20-year  amortization  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  my  home  State  ol  California  and 
others  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
I  want  to  express  our  deep  appreciation 
for  the  concern  already  demonstrated  by 
you  and  this  Congress  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  lesponding  so  wonderfully  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  these  disaster 
stricken  areas. 

Passage  of  H.R.  7303  today  will  help 
these  people  tremendously  as  they  v;alk 
the  long,  long  road  to  recovery.  These 
people,  their  local  governments,  and 
their  State  governments  are  doing  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  recover  from 
the  heavy  blows  which  they  suffered  in 
the  Cliristmas  week  disaster.  May  w-e 
in  the  Federal  Government  continue  our 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposed  act  is 
strictly  an  emergency  measure.  It  will 
run  through  June  30,  1966.  It  is  an 
emergency  measure  dealing  with  the 
flood  disaster  in  the  five  Western  States. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  explanation  of 
this  important  legislation,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  commend  him  and  the  com- 
mittee, particularly  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  JoNgs], 
for  acting  expeditiously  to  meet  a  ve^ 
urgent  problem  out  in  our  part  of  thefci 
country. 

I  want  to  additionally  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  their  personal  trip  into 
the  area  during  the  time  of  the  flood  in 
making  a  personal  inspection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  important  legis- 
lation. This  was  probably  the  greatest 
catastrophe  that  has  hit  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  adjacent  States  for  a 
century.  It  is  most  urgent  and  I  com- 
mend the  committee  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  also  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  on  this  legisla- 


tion as  prepared  in  its  present  form,  i 
know  it  will  be  most  helpful  to  my  peo- 
pie  in  Idaho.  But  I  would  particularly 
like  to  indicate  to  the  Members  tlie  high 
de^iree  of  cooperation  that  was  exhibited 
by  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  at  the  time  the  dis- 
aster struck  that  portion  of  Idaho  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  these 
people  are  very  appreciative  of  what  is 
being  done  today  and  v.  hat  has  been  done 
up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Ciiairman.  I  too  want  to  thank  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  S)ieaker  of 
the  House  of  Ra?presontativcs,  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
i'ov  joining  together  in  working  out  a 
piece  of  legislation  after  much  considera- 
tion that  resulted  from  th's  disaster,  and 
I  hope  later  this  afternoon  we  Vvill  be 
successful  ill  passing  this  legislation  In 
the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEI-J.  Mr.  Chair- 
2nan.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  concur  with 
the  remarks  of  tlie  previous  speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son] with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  am 
a  member. 

Mr.  Chairman.following  the  onslaught 
of  the  once-in-a-thousand  year  Pacific 
Northwest  Floods  of  December  1964,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  [Mr.  Fallon  1,  appointed  a  spe- 
cial Flood  Control  Investigating  Sub- 
committee to  visit  the  devastated  sec- 
tions of  the  Northwest  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  Public  Law  875  for  recovery 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  area,  and  fur- 
ther, to  determine  whether  or  not  addi- 
tional legislation  w^as  necessary  to  pro- 
vide these  sections  of  the  counti-y  with 
an  opportunity  to  return  to  normal  liv- 
ing. 

I  cannot  express  my  thanks  deeply 
enough  for  the  understanding  shown  by 
the  Speaker,  the  committee  chairman 
[Mr.  Fallon],  and  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  iVlabama 
[Mr.  Jones],  They,  and  the  committee 
members  accompanying  us,  and  those 
listening  to  our  story  on  our  return,  have 
shown  a  tremendous  capacity  for  under- 
standing himian  need  and  compassion 
for  their  fellow  men  in  times  of  dire 
emergency. 

To  those  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  providing  emergency  assistance, 
activated  by  the  President's  declaration 
of  the  area  being  a  disaster  area  under 
Public  Law  81-875,  I  give  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  myself  and  the  people  in  the 
area  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
in  Congress.  Everyone,  from  the  Oflice 
of  Emergency  Planning,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Army,  Navy,  Marine,  and 
Air  Force,  who  transported  people  out  of 
the  danger  area,  helped  distribute  food, 
clothing,  fuel,  and  so  forth,  to  those  ma- 
rooned, performed  magnificently.  The 
Red  Cross,  the  Civil  Defense,  the  Federal, 
State,  county  and  local  governmental 
offices,  in  addition  to  many  civilians, 
more  than  did  their  share  to  help  out  far 
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hove  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty — and     lentlessly  swept  over  its  banks,  bringing    Washington  amounted  to  over  $25  mil- 
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we  are  grateful. 

This  once-in-a-thousand-year  flood- 
considered  among  the  most  severe  ever 
experienced  in  the  entire  life  of  our  coun- 
tj^_wreaked  havoc  in  the  States  of  Cali- 


same  area  will  cost  about  $31  million  to 
repair. 

There  is  no  way  yet  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of  tim- 


death  and  destruction  in  its  wake.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  water 
that  was  spent,  I  should  mention  that 
the  flows  reached  780,000  cubic  feet  per 

_  ^^^^_ second  at  Fernbridge  and  700,000  cubic 

f^rnia  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and  feet  per  second  at  Scotia,  as  compared  to  ber  lost  and  destroyed.  Millions  of  dol- 
Triaho  My  own  district — the  First  Con-  a  previous  record  of  560,000  and  540,000.  lars  of  lumber  were  lost  at  sea,  and  many 
pssional  District  of  California — was  The  Klamath  River  record  flow  previ-  trees  uprooted,  broken,  and  blown  over. 
St  hardest  of  all  areas  we  visited.  Here  ously  was  425,000.  It  rose  to  500,000  This  loss  of  timber,  both  standing  and 
whole  towns  were  demolished  by  the 
rampaging,  uncontrolled  Eel  and  Kla- 
math River  waters — Klamath.  Klamath 
Glen,  Orleans.  Myers  Flat.  Shively, 
Weott,  Pepperwood,  Stafford,  T-Bar,  and 
South' Pork.  Others — Scotia.  Rio  Dell, 
and  Metropolitan— were  all  hit  hard. 
Industry  in  these  areas  was  hit  so 
severely  that  unemployment,  affecting 
around  5.000  people,  may  prove  an  eco- 
nomic problem  to  resolve  for  months 
and  even  years. 

Over  12,000  homes,  affecting  some  20,- 
000  families   were   lost   in   the   Pacific 
Northwest.  Forty-five  persons  died  in  the 
flood    and    its    tragic    aftermath,    and 
around  2,000  people  were  injui-ed.    Over 
35,000  farms  were  flooded  in  California 
alone.   Human  suffering  was  intense  and 
prolonged.     Physical  property  damage, 
including     homes,     businesses,     farms, 
transportation  systems,   et  cetera,  will 
run  beyond  the  half -billion  dollar  mark. 
Unusual  weather  conditions — a  com- 
bination of  strange  circumstances — re- 
sulted in  this  tragic  disaster.    There  was 
a  heavier  than  average  snowpack  in  the 
mountains.      Below    the    snowline    the 
ground  had  already  been  saturated  by 
previous  rain  and  then  frozen  by  sub- 
freezing  temperatures.    When  this  rec- 
ord rainfall  came — 24  inches  in  3  days — 
and  totaling  over  30  inches  in  9  days — 
it  fell  on  what  we  might  term  greased 
skids.    There  was  no  place  to  go,  so  the 
water    ran    off    the    frozen,    saturated 
ground. 

One  of  the  first  casualties  of  the  De- 
cember storm  and  flood  w-as  the  flood 
warning  system,  itself,  in  both  Oregon 
and  California.  The  storm  broke  com- 
munications and  power  lines.  Electri- 
cally operated  flood  warning  devices  were 
put  out  of  commission.  Some  of  those 
still  operating — with  meters  still  record- 
ing— could  not  be  transmitted  to  au- 
thorities before  the  communications  lines 
went  down.  These  weather  gages  are 
operated  through  normal  power  com- 
munication facilities.  When  the  power 
lines  and  communications  went  out,  these 
electrically  operated  gadgets  stopped 
working.  Little  of  the  findings  of  those 
still  in  operation  were  of  use,  because 
the  reports  could  not  be  transmitted 
since  the  telephone  lines  were  out. 

We  have  urged,  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  working  on  an  expanded  and 
improved  flood  warning  system,  with  the 
added  proviso  of  emergency  po^ver 
sources,  and  wireless  communications 
available  in  times  of  a  similar  emergency. 
A  short  30  hours  brought  discharges 
breaking  all  previous  records.  Most 
areas  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  showed 
recorded  peak  flows  50  percent  greater 
than  previous  highs. 

The  Eel  River — which  is  uncon- 
trolled—and for  which  there  is  a  mul- 
tiple-flood control  project  proposed- 
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cubic  feet  per  second.  On  the  Smith 
River,  the  flow  rose  from  165,000  to  200,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  Mad 
River  in  my  area  also  showed  a  raise 
from  78,000  cubic  feet  per  second  to  100,- 
000. 

I  might  mention  here  that  while  many 
of  my  colleagues  from  the  Southwest  are 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  w^ater,  and 
where  to  go  about  getting  it,  w-e  are  faced 
in  northern  California  with  the  problem 
of  distributing  an  excess  amount  of 
water. 

It    is    almost    impossible    to    portray 
the  waste  and  devastation  laid  bare  by 
the  Eel  River.    The  Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  line  was  washed  away,  with  sec- 
tions of  track  uprooted,  bridges  and  cul- 
verts   half    gone,    heavy    railroad    cars 
rocketed  about  like  pebbles  on  a  beach. 
Sawmills    were    dislodged    and    moved, 
large  sections  of  "cold  deck" — stacked 
logs — were  swept  into  streams  and  pro- 
jected along  like  missiles  to  create  further 
damage  and  debris.   The  harbor  at  Cres- 
cent City  was  log- jammed,  hemming  in 
the  fishing  fleet.     Other  harbors  faced 
the    same   problem.     Some    logs   from 
northern  California  streams  were  found 
halfway  up  the  Oregon  coast.    The  dam- 
age to  the  railroad  line— 100  miles  of 
which  were  completely  uprooted — runs 
beyond  the  $12  million  figure. 

It  w^ill  take  at  least  a  year,  perhaps 
more,  to  repair  the  destruction  to  the 
transportation  system,  including  the 
highways  and  the  railroad  line.  At  pres- 
ent, the  commerce  of  the  north  coast 
area  is  suffering  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $1  million  a  day,  in  counting 
some  $700,000  per  w'eek  in  local  jobs  and 
payrolls  lost.  The  production  of  forest 
products,  including  plywood,  some  red- 
wood and  other  lumber  is  our  major 
industry.  The  damage  to  the  railroad 
line  has  completely  disrupted  the  forest 
products  industry,  as  the  bulk  of  these 
products  are  normally  transported  over 
the  railroad  along  the  Eel  River  Canyon, 
and  from  there  across  the  mountains 
to  the  major  rail  terminal. 

All  communications  by  road  or  rail 
were  cut  off  from  the  Eureka  area,  with 
the  exception  of  very  limited  truck 
transportation.  A  little  traffic  was  able 
to  move  over  a  temporary  ferry  thrown 
across  the  Klamath  River.  The  only 
way  that  supplies  could  be  brought  in — 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  feed  for  the  live- 
stock—was by  air,  or  by  water.  The 
Armed  Services  outdid  themselves  in 
standing  ready  for  any  emergency,  any 
hour,  and  they  deserve  commendation. 
The  aircraft  carrier  Bennington  stood 
off  the  coast  to  provide  a  laimching  for 
planes  and  helicopters.  Regrettably, 
seven  lives  were  lost  in  a  tragic  helicop- 
ter crash. 

Damages  to  primary  and  secondary 
roads  in  California,  Idaho.  Oregon,  and 


cut,  will  have  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  economy  of  the  area  for  years  to 
come.  For  Nature  to  replenish  this  loss, 
it  will  take  many,  many  years.  The 
impairment  to  the  economy  may  never 
be  recovered. 

National    forest   improvements    were 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  over  $52  mil- 
lion.   Because  of  the  impassable  access 
roads,  more  than  2.6  billion  board  feet 
of  national  forest  timber,  included  in 
458  timber  sales — will  not  be  available 
at  noi-mal  operating  time.     This  has,  a 
direct  impact  on  some   195   industrial 
plants  employing  20,000  people,  or  more. 
The  Six  Rivers  National  Forest,  cover- 
ing 36   percent  of  the  Humboldt,   Del 
Norte,  and  Trinity  Covmty  areas  in  the 
northern  California  territory,  sustained 
serious  damage  in  excess  of  $10  million. 
Fifty  miles  of  Forest  Service  road  will 
have  to  be  relocated.     Major  construc- 
tion repairs  are  required  on  130  miles, 
and  on  45  main  crossings.    Recreational 
areas,  serving  68,000  visitors  last  year, 
were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $168,000. 
Most  of  the  spawn  in  1,400  miles  of  fish- 
ing streams  were  killed  by  silt,  debris, 
et  cetera.    Considerable  debris  will  have 
to  be  removed  to  allow  anadromous  fish 
access. 

All  available  flood  control  reservoirs, 
small  irrigation  reservoirs,  completed 
flood  control  State  and  Federal  systems 
were  brought  into  the  maximum  of  use. 
The  damages  saved  in  a  few  days  by 
projects  already  in  service  run  from  $750 
million  to  $1  billion.  Some  projects  paid 
for  themselves  during  this  flood.  Most 
of  the  damages  occurred  in  areas  where 
there  is  only  partial,  or  no  flood  protec- 
tion. I  am  sure  this  will  be  vividly 
brought  to  your  attention  when  the 
projects  authorization  bill  comes  before 
the  House.  You  will  know  ^hy  my  dis- 
trict will  be  well  represented  in  the  bill. 

Almost  $200  million  in  damages  oc- 
curred in  the  valleys  of  notthern  Cali- 
fornia coastal  streams,  largely  in  the  Eel 
and  Klamath  Rivers,  and  another  $50 
million  on  the  Rogue  and  Umnqua  Rivers 
in  Oregon,  where  there  are*  no  major 
flood  control  projects.  \ 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  Cah- 
fornia's  Sacramento  River  levee  and  by- 
pass system  prevented  damages  of  over 
$150  million  for  the  fourth  time  in  less 
than  10  years,  and  the  Shasta  and  Pol- 
som  Reservoirs  saved  about  $85  million 
more.  The  State's  partially  completed 
Oroville  project  prevented  considerable 
flood  damage. 

In  Oregon,  seven  flood  control  reser- 
voirs in  the  Willamette  Basin  saved  half 
a  billion  dollars  of  damage.  Existing 
reservoir  storage  in  the  Willamette  and . 
Columbia  River  Basins  and  Corps  of  En- 
gineers floodwalls  spared  Portland.  Eu- 
gene   and    Salem,    Oreg.,    Vancouver. 
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Wash.,  and  Reno.  Nev.,  were  saved  con- 
siderable damage  by  flood  control  sys- 
tems. I  am  stressing  this  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  worth  of  some  of  these  flood 
control  projects.  They  have  proven 
themselves  time  and  again. 

I  know  this  flood  and  its  devastating 
after  effects  have  been  off  the  front  pages 
for  a  long  time.  People  tend  to  forget 
about  these  things.  After  all,  these 
floods  occurred  in  December,  January, 
and  February.  That  is  months  ago. 
But  there  does  come  a  time  when  we  have 
to  clean  up  the  havoc  wrought  by  a  nat- 
ural disaster.  It  is  a  financial  problem. 
Everyone  has  been  working  like 
beavers — and  I  might  add  here  that  I 
have  a  tremendous  admiration  for  the 
courage  and  will  of  the  people  in  this 
area — adversity  does  not  get  them  down 
for  long.  A  lot  of  time,  effort,  and  money 
is  being  spent.  But  we  have  got  to  take 
care  of  some  of  these  emergency  costs 
by  necessary  legislation.  Our  bill — H.R. 
7303 — Congressman  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia's and  mine — v;ould  provide  the 
necessary  remedial  relief. 

You  will  note.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  be- 
tween this  bill  we  have  here,  and  the 
remedies  provided  in  the  Alaskan  earth- 
quake assistance  bill. 

Running  briefly  down  the  bill,  section 
by  section,  to  clarify  the  provisions: 

Section  1:  This  section  of  the  bill 
merely  recognizes  the  extensive  property 
loss  and  damage  experienced  during 
December  1964  and  January  and  Febru- 
ary of  1965,  and  points  out  that  much  of 
the  area  affected  is  federally  owned  and 
administered  and  recognizes  that  the 
very  livelihood  of  the  people  rests  on  the 
restoration  of  transportation  facilities. 
It  is  simply  a  declaration  of  congressional 
intent  for  the  need  of  special  measures 
designed  to  assist  and  facilitate  recon- 
struction. 

Section  2:  Provides  additional  author- 
ization for  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems. Increases  funds  to  $50  million  for 
fiscal  1965,  and  up  to  $20  million  for  fiscal 
1966,  under  section  125,  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  for  repair  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  highways,  i"oads  and  trails,  on  a 
countryside  basis,  damaged  by  natural 
disaster. 

Section  3 :  Provides  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  limber  purchase  roads,  \ssist- 
ance  would  be  provided  to  get  logging 
underway  by  granting  authorization  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
rior to  reimburse  timber  sale  contractors 
for  reconstruction  and  restoration  of 
roads  under  construction,  but  not  yet  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government  at  the  time 
of  the  onslaught  of  the  rising  flood 
waters. 

Section  3-A :  Would  supersede  existing 
timber  sale  contracts  now  forcing  pur- 
chaser to  absorb  entire  access  road  loss, 
and  substitutes  a  cost-sharing  ratio. 
The  purchaser  would  bear  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  costs,  up  to  $4,500,  and  the 
Government  would  bear  85  percent  of 
the  costs  and  100  percent  of  all  amounts 
above  $30,000  in  a  single  timber  purchase 
contract. 

Section  3-C:  This  section  stipulates 
that  the  additional  $38  million  shall  be 
used  solely  for  the  construction,  repair. 


and  reconstruction  of  forest  development 
roads  and  trails  in  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Idaho. 

Section  3-D:  Would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Agriculture  to  reduce  from  30 
days  to  7  days  the  minimum  time  re- 
quired to  advertise  the  sale  of  national 
forest  timber  in  the  flood-affected  area. 

Section  4:  Insures  public  land  entry- 
men  additional  time  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  the  disaster 
area  because  of  interference  with  ability 
to  comply  with  requirements  due  to  flood 
damage. 

Sectioii  5:  Would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  to  provide  bank  protection,  in 
the  public  interest,  along  the  Eel  River 
in  certain  areas  where  the  adjacent 
trackage  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  susceptible  to  washouts  and 
other  possible  floods.  The  suney  to  be 
completed  within  60  days,  and  the  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  Coi-ps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  President  is  also  authorized 
to  see  that  the  work  is  done,  again 
through  the  OEP,  and  to  reimburse  the 
railroad  company  for  any  of  the  recom- 
mended w  ork  already  performed  by  such 
company,  the  work  to  be  approved  by  the 
Public  Works  Conmiittees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Section  6:  Amends  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Act  to  allow  maturity  of 
loans  up  to  30  years. 

Section  7:  With  the  exception  of  sec- 
tion 5 — the  railroad  section — and  amend- 
ment by  section  3-C — forest  development 
trails — the  act  shall  expire  June  30,  1966, 
with  the  additional  exception  for  pay- 
ment of  expenditures  for  obligations  and 
commitments  entered  into  prior  to  June 
30, 1966. 

Speaking  for  the  minority  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  not  only  as 
a  result  of  the  special  subcommittee  field 
inspection  trip,  but  also  from  personal 
knowledge  and  firsthand  experience  as 
a  result  of  considerable  work  in  the  area, 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  committee  that  these  additional 
measures  are  required  to  insure  prompt 
relief  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  disaster 
area. 

To  facilitate  a  return  to  normal  living 
in  the  area,  and  to  help  bring  about  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  whole- 
heartedly recommends  enactment  of  H.R. 
7303. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  agree  with  the  findings 
of  the  committee,  and  respectfully  urge 
the  concurrence  and  approval  of  the 
House. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  just  went  down  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  hearings,  and  apparently 
they  are  not  available.  I  thought  there 
were  hearings  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  There  are 
copies  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Where  are  they?  This 
is  getting  to  be  rnther  typical  of  matters 
we  have  to  consider. 


I  have  another  question.  From  read- 
ing the  committee  report  I  find  that 
practically  every  agency  reporting  on 
this  bill  had  various  objections.  Most  of 
the  reports  from  the  executive  depart- 
ment pose  objections  to  portions  of  the 
bill,  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  notice  that 
the  bill  itself  has  been  completely 
stricken  and  new  langauge  put  in.  I  ask 
whether  the  new  language,  as  written, 
is  approved  by  the  various  departments 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated,  the  original  bill,  on 
which  department  reports  were  re- 
quested, has  been  supplemented  by  the 
new  language  in  H.R.  7303.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  bulk  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  new  bill  was  to  satisfy  the 
points  raised  by  the  departments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  it  should  be 
stated  somewhere  by  the  committee 
whether  the  objections  raised — and  some 
of  them  are  very  serious  objections  by 
the  various  departments — have  been  met, 
and  whether  the  new  language  does  con- 
form and  whether  the  departments  now 
approve.  I  notice  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  nodding  his  head.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  have  that  clarified. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  order  to  satisfy  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  I  will  say 
that  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
7303  the  objections  raised  by  the  various 
agencies  were  substantially  satisfied 
through  discussions  with  the  affected 
agencies. 

On  the  question  of  the  hearings,  there 
were  exhaustive  field  hearings  held  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Further  hear- 
ings were  held  in  Washington  and 
printed  copies  of  these  hearings  will  be 
available  shortly.  I  can  also  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  this  bill 
has  been  as  carefully  considered  as  I 
know  how  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  an  area  which  had 
suffered  devastation  and  destruction 
brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  the 
flooding  which  occurred  in  that  area. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  make  one 
other  point.  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  and  I  want  to  get  to  the 
gist  of  my  concern.  The  administration 
in  several  of  the  letters  here  recom- 
mends that  this  legislation  should  b4-on 
a  general  basis  and  applicable  to  all 
States  rather  than  on  a  disaster-by-dis- 
aster basis  and  recommends  that  there 
should  be  amendments  to  the  permanent 
law,  which  strikes  me  as  being  very  rea- 
sonable. Apparently,  though,  this  is  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  on  a  disaster- 
by-disaster  basis.    That  is  my  concern. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have  no 
standards  to  guide  us.  nor  any  past  his- 
tory to  use  as  a  basis  for  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  in  regard  to  each  one 
of  these  unusual  flood  control  situations. 
I  am  quite  sure  the  gentleman  recalls 
along  with  me  the  disasters  which  oc- 
curred in  1951  in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  /ONES  of  Alabama.  As  a  result 
of  that."  the  Congress  appropriated  some 
$35  million  for  relief  of  the  affected 
areas.  We  do  not  have  any  firm  guide- 
lines. Each  flood  presents  very  unusual 
and  unique  problems  which  require  leg- 
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Islation  tailored  to  meet  the  type  of 
damage  suffered.  For  that  reason,  it  is 
niost  difficult  to  have  a  uniform  ap- 
proach and  to  use  guidelines  which  can 
be  employed  to  cover  every  given  cir- 
cumstance. 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  What  I  read  from  are 
the  words   of   the   OEM   at   the   tinie 

1  brought  this  to  the  gentleman's 
attention. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from'  Ijlt^rida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.-eRAIvIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  I  can 
answer  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  and  to  satisfy  the  House  on 
some  of  these  questions. 

The  investigation  of  this  matter  dealt 
with  the  Northwest  flood  situation  and 
involved  an  on-the-site  inspection  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  special  subcommittee 
designated  to  go  there.  The  same  situa- 
tion will  prevail  in  the  inspection  of  the 
Mississippi  River  basin  flood  area.  Based 
on  the  findings  of  that  committee  which 
made  the  on-site  inspection,  reports  were 
made  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol of  which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  is  chair- 
man. The  reports  of  the  departments 
were  made. 

I,  too.  had  some  reservations  about 
this  bill  as  it  was  introduced,  and  as  it 
relates  to  those  reports.  I  will  say  to 
the  House  that  a^  a  result  of  those  res- 
ervations the  bill  was  in  effect  redrafted 
by  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
with  the  express  purpose  in  mind  of  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised  and  in  order  to 
write  language  into  this  legislation  so  as 
to  meet  many  of  those  objections. 

I  had  some  resei-vations  initially.  My 
reservations  have  been  largely  taken  care 
of  by  the  language  written  into  the  bill 
and  as  it  relates  in  particular  to  the  Eel 
River  flooding  problem  in  section  5.  The 
committee  wrote  in  on  my  request  lan- 
guage to  the  effect  that  a  finding  has 
to  be  made  before  Federal  money  can  be 
spent,  that  this  work  is  in  the  national 
public  interest.  In  other  words,  it  has  to 
be  a  proper  Federal  function.  With  that 
language  in  the  bill  it  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  bill.  There  is  no  intention 
to  set  jfny  precedent  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  emergency  "act  of  God"  Fed- 
eral aid  going  to  private  enterprise,  the 
present  law  making  such  aid  available 
only  for  public — as  compared  to  pri- 
vate—projects. 

Second,  as  it  relates  to  the  areas  af- 
fected, the  largest  cost  of  the  bill  relates 
to  highway  constmction  under  .section 

2  which  is  a  nationwide  program.  That 
provides  for  additional  funds  that  are 
presently  being  authorized  at  $30  million 
to  be  used  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
rehabilitating  highways  destroyed  by 
acts  of  God  in  areas  declared  to  be  na- 
tional emergencies.  What  this  does,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  dam- 
age done — and  it  appears  there  is  going 
to  be  much  more,  the  Mississippi  River 
area  being  an  example  of  natural  causes 
by  acts  of  God— is  that  it  will  be  neces- 
swy  to  increase  that  authorization  above 
tbe  presently  existing  $30  million.   So  the 


largest  cost  of  the  bill  is  an  additional 
$50  million  for  1965  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Departments  involved, 
that  is,  that  additional  funds  be  made 
available,  and  $20  million  in  additional 
funds  for  1966. 

As  to  a  continuing  program.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
it  is  a  problem  to  have  to  act  on  these 
disaster  area  questions,  disaster  area  by 
disaster  area,  and  not  on  a  national  basis 
of  money  available  for  disaster  areas.^x 

I  am  hopeful  that  eventually  Confess 
will  be  able  to  meet  that  problem  with 
long  range  disaster  area  legislation.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  House.  It  is 
my  hope  that  it  will  pass  substantially 
as  written. 

Mr.  DON  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentlemen  from 
California  [Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Don 
Clausen]  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  have  worked  so  long  and  faith- 
fully on  this  bill  and  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  their  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  extending  from  a  point  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  easterly  along  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  the  city  of  Portland  and 
south  of  the  city  of  Portland  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  and  thence  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  again.  My  district  was 
extremely  hard  hit  by  the  storms  and 
subsequent  fioods  of  December  1964  and 
January  1965. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the  tor- 
rential accompanying  storm  and  flood 
which  occurred  in  December  since  I  was 
in  my  district  until  January  1  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  personally  witness 
much  of  the  devastation.  Likewise,  I 
personally  am  very  familiar  with  the 
damage  which  was  done  to  our  forest 
land  roads  and  to  our  agricultural  com- 
munity and  to  our  many,  many  private 
Individuals  who  were  wiped  out  because 
in  the  middle  of  February  I  made  a  per- 
sonal helicopter  inspection  tour  for  2 
days  of  the  area  affected  and  talked  to 
many,  many  of  my  constituents  in  the 
district. 

WEATHER    CONDITIONS 

To  fully  recognize  the  unique  combi- 
nation of  natural  coi-ditions  which  re- 
sulted in  this  great  tragedy,  I  should 
point  out  that  during  the  period  De- 
cember 19  to  27  the  precipitation  in  the 
area  was  200  percent  or  more  of  average. 
The  rainfall  far  exceeded  that  for  any 
previous  December.  However,  before 
the  abnoiTnally  heavy  precipitation  we 
had  had  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
snow  in  our  ai'ea  and  the  ground  was 
frozen.  This  combination  of  warm  rain 
falling  on  frozen  ground  and  snow  re- 
sulted in  the  greatest  winter  flood  on 
record  in  western  Oregon.  The  rain  it- 
self resulted  in  terrific  runoff.  It  melted 
snow  which  added  to  the  terrific  runoff. 
But  perhaps  the  most  crucial  factor  of 
all  was  the  fact  that  the  ground  was 
frozen  and,  hence,  unable  to  absorb  any 
of  this  moisture  and  the  runoff  resulted. 
To  give  a  more  meaningful  comparison  I 


might  say  that  tire  magnitude  of  our 
disaster  was  comparable  to  the  disaster 
occasioned  by  the  Alaska  earthquake  and 
tidal  wave. 

A  committee  report  details  the  great 
and  unrecoverable  loss  to  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  other  affected  areas. 
The  Federal  agencies  within  their  means 
for  the  large  part  responded  swiftly  and 
the  State  of  Oregon,  led  by  Governor 
Hatfield,  magnificently  coordinated  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
local  government  agencies  to  minimize 
the  damage  and  to  commence  the  re- 
building job. 

OREGON    TIMBER     INDUSTRY 

The  forest  industry  of  Oregon  employs 
80,000  people  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  nearly  $470  million.  The  industry 
generates  directly  60  percent  of  the 
State's  economy.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  two-thirds  of  the  timber  in 
Oregon  and  the  timber  industry  is  the 
Government's  only  customer  for  its  an- 
nual timber  harvest  under  the  sustained 
yield  forestry.  As  part  of  the  industry's 
timber  purchase  con  tract,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  Oregon  alone  the  industry 
builds  roads  worth  $27  million  annually 
in  national  forests  and  $9  million  an- 
nually on  the  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

EFFECT   ON    ECONOMY 

When  last  winter's  fioods  hit  hun- 
dreds of  Government  timber  purchasers 
had  roads  in  all  stages  of  construction. 
Slides,  washouts,  and  high  water  damage 
destroyed  hundreds  of  miles  of  such 
roads,  thousands  of  culverts,  hundreds 
of  bridges,  and  removed  surfacing 
everywhere.  The  terrible  destructive 
power  of  this  flood  was  beyond  imagina- 
tion. Because  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
logs  rolling  from  these  Government- 
owned  properties,  unless  prompt  relief 
is  granted  the  disaster  will  spread  geo- 
metrically on  the  economy  of  the  States 
involved  unless  money  is  made  avail- 
able— and  promptly — to  restore  forest 
roads  damaged  and  destroyed. 

landowner's    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Government,  as  a  landowner, 
should  have  the  landowner's  responsibil- 
ity. Federal  timber  purchasers  who 
build  roads  as  part  of  their  contract 
should  be  in  the  same  position  as  Gov- 
ernment highway  contractors  who  are 
not  liable  for  damage  to  the  roads  they 
build  for  the  Government  when  such 
a  damage  is  caused  by  acts  of  God  or 
other  things  beyond  their  control.  Some 
Goverrunent  timber  sale  contracts  vdil 
provide  for  the  Government's  responsi- 
bility in  this  case  starting  July  1  this 
year  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  of  them  will. 
This  legislation  is  needed  to  correct  this 
inequitable  situation  as  it  presently  ex- 
ists under  the  law.  This  act  merely  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Government  has  inher- 
ent risks  as  a  landowner  just  like  a  pri- 
vate landowner  when  an  act  of  God 
damages  a  landowner's  property,  he  sus- 
tains the  losses. 

These  losses  are  substantial  and  by 
way  of  an  example  I  can  refer  to  one 
sale  on  the  Mount  Hood  National  Forest 
in  Oregon  where  in  connection  with  this 
one  sale  a  road  2.8  miles  long  was  to  be 
built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $21,139. 
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The  road  was  90  percent  completed  at 
the  time  of  the  storm  but  because  of  the 
culverts  and  fills  washed  out  it  will  be 
necessar>'  to  replace  a  bridge  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $78,000.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  unless  this  legislation  is 
passed,  many  of  these  roads  simply  will 
not  be  built  because  the  operators  are 
financially  unable  to  do  so. 

A  major  catastrophe  to  our  economy 
win  result  in  our  State  where  60  per- 
cent of  the  economy  depends  upon  the 
forest  industry.  If  we  do  not  haul  logs 
our  plants  are  shut  down  and  our  peo- 
ple are  out  of  work.  The  basic  payroll 
in  our  industry,  which  is  in  excess  of 
$470  million  a  year,  is  felt  in  every  kind 
of  business  in  our  State  because  this 
basic  payroll  generates  the  economy. 

Log  inventories  are  way  down  below 
average.  This  legislation  is  late  but  it 
will  still  cure  and  help  save  Oregon's 
economy.  The  Federal  Government  in 
the  long  run  will  benefit  because  if  this 
legislation  is  not  passed  the  disastrous 
effect  upon  our  entire  economy  will  even- 
tually cost  the  Government  much  more 
than  is  involved  here  in  relief  legislation 
and  in  loss  of  tax  money. 

I  urge  in  the  strongest  possible  lan- 
guage the  immediate  passage  today  of 
this  emergency  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7303,  the  Pacific  North- 
w^est  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  the  committee  for  great 
Interest  and  zealous  study  they  gave  to 
the  severe  damage  caused  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  including  sections  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  I  joined  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  legislation  pending 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee  early 
last  month. 

The  unprecedented  floods  last  winter 
caused  severe  damage  along  the  lower 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries 
amounting  to  an  estimated  $57  million. 

Three  counties  in  my  district  which 
border  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers 
were  especially  hard  hit  and  I  visited 
some  of  the  most  severely  damaged 
areas  during  the  Easter  recess  of  Con- 
gress and  can  report  to  my  colleagues  it 
will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  people 
of  these  areas  recover. 

In  one  county  alone,  that  of  Walla 
Walla,  damage  to  county  roads  is  esti- 
mated at  $l'/2  million.  Similar  reports 
have  been  made  to  me  from  Klickitat 
County,  and  the  damage  was  also  great 
in  Columbia  County. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
provisions  in  the  legislation  before  us 
increasing  the  emergency  fund  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  highway  re- 
pair are  desperately  needed  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

The  emergency  repair  of  forest  roads 
In  my  State,  where  we  are  so  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry, is  also  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 
Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  its  diligent  attention  to  a  prob- 
lem of  such  ,vital  necessity  to  all  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREE:n  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all  may  I  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  for  the  way 
in  which  they  have  handled  this  legisla- 
tion and  for  bringing  it  so  promptly  to 
the  floor.  It  will  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  not  only  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  the  entire  State  of  Oregon  but 
also  the  other  States  that  suffered  such 
tremendous  damage  from  natural  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State,  the  State  of 
Oregon  has  over  26.6  million  acres  of 
commercial  forest  land  on  which  there 
are  some  451  million  board  feet  of  stand- 
ing timber.  Converted  tO  lumber,  it 
has  been  said,  that  this  v/ould  be  enough 
to  completely  rebuild  every  residence  in 
the  Nation  with  enough  left  over  for 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Yet,  with  this  almost  incomprehensible 
supply  of  timber  available,  a  survey  made 
in  early  March  revealed  15  mills  were  on 
the  verge  of  closing  their  doors  because 
they  did  not  have  sufficient  lumber  to 
meet  production  needs. 

What  a  paradox.  It  sounds  impossible, 
but  let  me  assure  you  it  is  not.  The  trees 
are  in  the  forest  and  the  mills  are  in  the 
towns;  and  in  between  there  is,  instead 
of  the  forest  access  roads  necessary  to 
carry  workmen  to  the  timber  and  logs 
to  the  mills,  a  twisted  labyrinth  of  mud 
and  slime  left  as  a  solemn  reminder  of 
the  horrible  calamity  which  made  Christ- 
mas week  a  time  of  sorrow  for  many  of 
the  people  of  my  State. 

Memories  will  recall  not  only  the 
washing  away  of  virtually  all  access 
roads  to  our  great  forest  region,  the 
rendering  useless  of  4.1  million  addition- 
al acres  of  recreation  and  water  produc- 
tion area,  the  inundation  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  highways  and  rail  lines, 
the  total  destruction  or  serious  damage 
to  over  120  major  and  minor  bridges,  the 
destruction  of  $55  million  worth  of  farm 
resources  and  the  general  disruption 
of  the  State's  economy,  memories  will 
also  recall  the  18  loved  ones  who  lost 
their  lives  and  the  thousands,  yes.  thou- 
sands of  families  who  were  left  without 
homes. 

Nature  dealt  my  State  a  severe  blow. 
A  200-percent  increase  in  the  region's 
rainfall  for  the  period  from  December 
19  to  27  mercilessly  pelted  down  upon 
the  frozen  earth  to  unleash  literally 
oceans  of  water  to  swell  the  State's  wa- 
terways from  their  riverbeds  to  a  course 
which  carried  them  through  the  homes 
and  property  of  Oregon's  people. 

And  my  State  was  fax  from  being  the 
only  area  struck.  In  their  misery, 
Oregonians  shared  heartache  and  trag- 
edy with  people  of  their  neighbor  States 
of  California,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Nevada. 

The  misery  of  the  people  of  those 
States  combined  with  that  of  Oregon 
is  currently  being  given  a  dollar  price 
tag  of  more  than  $574  million.  That  Is 
an  Impressive  figure.  In  fact  It  could 
not  be  more  Impressive  if  it  were   10 


times  that  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  Is  already  more,  far  more,  than  the 
stricken  individuals,  bvisinesses,  and 
communities  can  afford  to  pay  for  res- 
toration of  their  resources. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
here  today  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
other  stricken  areas  to  ask  for  help  from 
the  Federal  Government.  That,  in  sim- 
pie  terms,  is  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today.  H.R.  7307 
is  a  request  from  the  people  of  Oregon, 
California,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Nevada  to  the  people  of  the  rest  of  this 
great  Nation  to  extend  a  helping  hand. 

This  helping  hand  will,  when  this  bill 
is  passed,  come  in  the  form  of  increased 
appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  enable  that  Agency  to  furnish 
a  part  of  the  funds  necessary  to  recon- 
struct the  access  roads  to  our  forests 
from  which  80,000  Oregonians  derive 
their  livelihood  and  upon  which  60  per- 
cent of  Oregon's  economy  is  based. 

It  will  come  in  the  form  of  an  extended 
home-loan  repayment  period  to  enable 
the  homemaker  to  rebuild  his  home  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  financial  re- 
sources were  so  completely  wiped  out 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  repay  a  loan 
within  the  normal  repayment  period. 

It  will  come  in  the  form  of  increased 
highway  appropriations  to  aid  in  restor- 
ing the  vital  arteries  of  transportation 
which  connect  the  disaster  area's  people 
and  industry  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

It  will  come  in  the  form  of  foundation 
restoration  and  protection  along  the  rail 
lines  of  northern  California  to  safeguard 
the  partial  reconstruction  investment  of 
$5,600,000  already  made  by  the  North- 
western Pacific  Railroad,  an  investment 
which  when  completed  will  total  more 
than  $15  million. 

It  will  come  in  the  form  of  emergency 
timber  bidding  regulations  enacted  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

And  it  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  dec- 
laration of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
that  the  representatives  of  all  the  people 
of  our  great  Nation  know  and  are  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  these  unfor- 
tunate thousands. 

It  will  say  to  the  people  of  Oregon, 
Idaho,  California,  Washington,  and  Ne- 
vada that  we  are  eager  to  see  the  mills 
of  the  Northwest  return  to  full  produc- 
tion, eager  to  see  their  vital  wood  prod- 
ucts return  to  the  production  lines  of  the 
countless  national  industries  who  depend 
upon  these  wood  products  for  their  own 
livelihood,  eager  to  see  flood  victims  re- 
build their  homes  and  unemployed  work- 
ers return  to  their  jobs. 

It  will  say  to  the  people  of  my  State 
and  the  other  States  who  suffered  from 
uncontrolled  nature  that  awful  Christ- 
mas week  last  year  that  we  remember 
how  they  individually  and  collectively 
sent  their  barges  of  clothes  and  other 
emergency  goods  to  their  sister  State  of 
Alaska  when  its  people  felt  the  crushing 
blow  of  a  devastating  earthquake. 

And,  while  this  bill  is  directed  toward 
speeding  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Northwest,  it  is  not  without  relevance  to 
a  similar  and  more  recent  tragedy  suf- 
fered by  the  people  of  our  midwestern 
region.  What  we  do  today  for  the  North- 
west will  give  encouragement  to  our  fel- 
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low  citizens  in  the  Midwest  through  the 
Siowledge  that  help  for  them  is  on  its 


way. 


It  will  say  that  what  happens  to  one 
of  us  happens  to  all  of  us  today  and  in 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
iiree  my  colleagues  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion today  to  join  with  the  members  of 
the  stricken  areas  in  supporting  this 
uuly  good  Samaritan  legislation. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man personally,  on  behalf  of  my  con- 
<Tressional  district  in  southwestern  Ore- 
gon and  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest,  I  would 
like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  this  body 
for  the  support  I  know  it  will  give  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act 

of  1965.  .  , 

We  commend  and  thank  the  special 
subcommittee,  and  its  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr  Jones],  for  their  special  efforts  in 
expediting  this  legislation  and  interrupt- 
ing their  busy  schedules  by  traveling  to 
the  Northwest  to  observe  and  inspect  the 
results  of  the  devastating  Christmas  week 
floods.  ,  ,  ^      ,. 

We  are  aware  of,  and  grateful  for,  the 
efforts  of  my  neighbors  to  the  south,  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Clawson.  for  their  un- 
tiring efforts  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  for  so  ably  championing  the  bill 
this  afternoon.  I  hope  their  constituents 
are  likewise  alerted  to  their  service  to 
their  respective  districts. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  take 
special  note  of  the  support  and  assistance 
of  our  distinguished  Speaker,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  as  we  had  not  only  his  "heart," 
but  his  "hand"  as  well,  in  getting  this 
emergency  legislation  to  the  floor. 

As  so  often  happens  when  disaster 
strikes,  private  losses  of  this  magnitude 
mount  so  rapidly  that  they  are  trans- 
foi-med  into  a  public  loss.  This  is  es- 
pecially so  in  an  area,  such  as  the  North- 
west, where  the  entire  economic  area 
pivots  around  a  single  industry,  in  this 
instance  the  harvesting  and  manufac- 
ture of  wood  products,  and  the  countless 
supporting  and  allied  industries.  When- 
ever there  is  a  substantial  delay  in  mov- 
ing raw  materials  from  the  woods  to 
the  mills,  the  Northwest  is  in  serious 
economic  difficulties. 

I  would  want  also  to  point  out  that  the 
local  units  of  government  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  their  portion  of  our  transporta- 
tion networks.  The  damage  to  local, 
State,  county  and  city  roads  and  bridges 
v^ll!  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
Bringing  this  part  of  the  road  system, 
and  each  part  is  as  Important  as  the 
remainder,  up  to  the  preflood  standard 
will  tax  the  facilities  of  the  local  govern- 
ments to  the  breaking  point  especially  in 
the  face  of  reduced  revenues  resulting 
from  this  same  disaster. 

The  imperfections  of  this  legislation 
and  the  general  disaster  legislation  al- 
ready on  the  books,  the  recent  calamities 
that  have  struck  the  Midwest,  the  earth- 
quake In  Alaska  and  others  leading  back 


into  history,  all  indicate  that  sooner  or 
later  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to 
the  problem  of  solving  these  recurring 
losses  to  private  property  by  some  form 
of  natural  disaster  insurance.  Disaster 
follows  disaster  too  rapidly  to  handle 
each  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  While  I  would 
not  detract  one  iota  from  the  well 
deserved  credit  that  belongs  to  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  the  Red  Cross  and 
countless  other  groups  and  individuals 
all  of  whom  responded  quickly  and  effec- 
tively with  emergency  assistance. 

Special  legislation  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  is  neither  far-reaching  enough  nor 
speedy  enough  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

To  all  of  you  representing  all  parts  of 
this  great  country,  we,  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  say  thank  you  for  the  as- 
sistance provided  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  RousHl  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Although  I  realize  that  each  disaster 
brings  its  own  problems,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  Alaska  disaster  and  the  dis- 
aster in  the  Northwest  and  the  more  re- 
cent disaster  in  the  Middle  West  caused 
by  floods  and  tornadoes  have  pointed  out 
certain  deficiencies  wliich  exist  in  our 
Disaster  Act  that  are  pertinent  to  each 
disaster.  This  was  particularly  brought 
home  to  me  as  I  examined  the  Disaster 
Act  as  it  related  to  the  Palm  Sunday 
tornadoes  which  swept  from  one  side  of 
my  disti-ict  to  the  other,  leaving  a  path 
of  devastation,  destruction,  and  death 
such  as  we  have  never  seen. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  if  his  committee  may  not 
jbe  considering  taking  a  good  look  at  our 
present  Disaster  Act  with  the  view  of  up- 
dating it  and  covering  some  of  thfese 
areas  which  are  not  covered  presently  by 
legislation? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  committee  that  we  reexam- 
ine in  detail  the  Federal  policy,  with 
respect  to  disaster  relief.  It  is  our  in- 
tention to  deal  with  that  subject  when 
we  hold  hearings  on  the  omnibus  flood 
control  bill  this  year.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  pointed  out,  we 
will  make  a  homesite  study  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers. 

Next  week  we  will  go  down  to  the  Texas 
area  for  an  examination  of  the  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  the  flood  that  recently 
occurred  there.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man we  will  welcome  his  suggestion  and 
at  the  appropriate  time,  we  will  take  it 

up. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  direct  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  certain  provisions  which  I 
have  included  in  a  disaster  act  which 
I  recently  introduced,  particularly  pro- 
visions dealing  with  relief  to  Individ- 
uals who  have  been  adversely  affected 
and  provisions  dealing  with  assistance 
to  small  unincorporated  commimities 
that  have  been  adversely  affected.  I 
think  these  two  areas  in  particular  need 
attention. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  commit- 
tee will  certainly  welcome  suggestions 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
because  we  know  they  will  be  worthwhile 
and  valuable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSH.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  have  any  further 
requests  for  time? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  have  no 
fmther  requests  for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Con- 
gress hereby  recognizes  (1)  that  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington.  Nevada,  and 
Idaho  have  experienced  extensive  property 
loss  and  damage  as  the  result  of  floods  and 
high  waters  during  December =1964,  and  Jan- 
uary and  February  1965,  (2)  that  much  of 
the  affected  area  is  federally  owned  and  ad- 
ministered, and  (3)  that  the  livelihood  of  the 
people  in  the  area  Is  dependent  on  prompt 
restoration  of  transportation  facilities,  and 
therefore  Congress  declares  the  need  for  spe- 
cial measures  designed  to  aid  and  accelerate 
those  States  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for 
the  reconstruction  of  devastated  areas. 

Sec  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas\iry 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  in  section  125  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Coae.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 
Such  sums  shall  be  obligated  and  expended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  accordance 
with  such  section  125,  and  related  provisions 

of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  for  the 

repair  and  reconstruction  of  highways,  roads, 

and  trails,  damaged  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 

Sec   3    (a)  Notwithstanding  provisions  of 
existing  contracts,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sep- 
arately, and  as  part  of  the  regular  road  and 
trail  construction  program,  shall  reimburse 
timber  sale  contractors  or  otherwise  arrange 
to  bear  road  and  trail  construction  and  resto- 
ration costs  either  directly  or  in  cooperation 
with  timber  purchasers  to  the  extent  of  costs 
determined  by  the  respective  Secretary  as 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  for  restoring  roads 
m  any  stage  of  construction  authorized  by 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  timber  from 
lands  under  his  jurisdiction  to  substantially 
the  same  condition  as  existed  prior  to  the 
damage  resulting  from  the  floods  of  Decem- 
ber 1964,  and  January  and  February  of  1965 
in  California.  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho,  and  to  the  extent  costs  deter- 
mined  by   the  respective   Secretary   as   in- 
curred or  to  be  incurred  for  completing  road 
construction  not  performed  under  any  such 
contract  prior  to  the  floods  but  which   be- 
cause  of  changed  conditions  resulting  from 
the  floods,  exceed  road  construction  costs  as 
originally  determined  by  the  respective  Sec- 
retary     The  costs  for  such  road  restoration, 
reconstruction,  and  construction  under  any 
single  timber  purchase  contract  on  roads  and 
accepted  prior  to  the  floods,  whether  con- 
struction was  complete,  partial,  or  not  yet 
begun,   shall  be   borne   as  foUows:    15   p« 
centum  of  all  amounts  shall  be  borne  by  the 
timber  purchaser,  except  that  such  purchas- 
er shall  not  be  required  to  bear  costs  of  more 
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than  $4,500,  and  the  Secretary  shall  bear  the 
remaining  portion  of  such  cost*.  Thla  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  ( 1 )  In  the  case  ot  any 
road  restoration  or  reconstruction  iX  the 
cost  of  such  restoration  or  reconstruction  Is 
less  than  $500,  and  (2)  Ln  the  case  of  any 
road  construction  If  the  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  such  construction  as  the  result  of  the 
iloods  is  less  than  $500  more  than  the  con- 
struction costs  as  originally  determined  by 
the  respective  Secretary. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
damages  are  so  great  that  restoration,  re- 
construction, or  construction  is  not  practical 
under  the  cost-sharing  arrangement  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract notwithstanding  provisions  therein. 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  2  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

'■(3)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails.  .$123,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $38,- 
000.000  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  reconstruction  of  forest 
development  roads  and  trails  in  the  States 
of  California,  Oregon.  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho,  necessary  because  of  the  floods 
and  high  waters  in  such  States  during  De- 
cember 1964,  and  January  and  February  1965, 
and  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967." 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  public  notice  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  4,  1897  (16  U.S.C.  476),  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  timber  from  national  for- 
ests, whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  sale  of  such  timber  will  assist  In  the 
reconstruction  of  any  area  of  California, 
Oregon.  Washington,  Nevada,  and  Idaho 
damaged  by  floods  or  high  waters  during  De- 
cember 1964,  and  January  and  February 
1965. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1b 
authorized  to  give  any  public  land  entryman 
such  additional  time  in  which  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  law  In  connection 
with  any  public  land  entry  for  lands  In 
California,  Oregon,  Washington.  Nevada,  and 
Idaho,  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate  be- 
cause of  interference  with  the  entryman's 
ability  to  comply  with  such  requirement  re- 
sulting from  floods  and  high  waters  during 
December  - 1964,  and  January  and  February 
1965.  ' 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President,  acting  through 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  shall  make 
a  survey  to  determine  what  protective  works 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  reciirrence 
of  damage  by  floods  or  high  waters  to  those 
banks  of  the  Eel  River,  California,  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  trackage  of  any  common 
^<««rrier  by  railroad  and  shall  report  to  Con- 
V  gress  the  results  of  such  survey  together  with 
the  cost  of  any  recommended  work  within 
sixty  days  after  thfe  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  President,  acting  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning,  is  authorized  to 
perform  all  or  any  part  of  the  recommended 
work  determined  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  to  reimburse  any  common  carrier  for 
any  of  such  recommended  work  performed  by 
such  carrier,  but  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  for  any  such  work  which  has  not  been 
approved  before  June  30,  1966,  by  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army  shall  be  used  to 
make  the  survey  authorized  by  the  section, 
shall  recommend  necessary  work  that  has 
been  determined  by  the  President  acting 
through  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to 
be  In  the  pubUc  Interest,  and  shall  be  used 
to  supervise  any  work  authorized  to  be  per- 
formed under  this  section. 
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(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $3,875,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing,  reconstructing,  or  repairing  dwell- 
ings in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho,  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
the  floods  and  high  waters  of  December  1964. 
and  January  and  February  1965,  may  have  a 
maturity  of  up  to  thirty  years,  except  that 
section  7(c)  of  such  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
such  loans. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act,  other  than  section  6  and 
the  amendment  made  by  section  3(c).  shall 
not  be  In  effect  after  June  30.  1966.  except 
with  respect  to  payment  of  expenditures 
for  obligations  and  commitments  entered 
Into  under  this  Act  on  or  before  such  date. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pa- 
cific Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (during  the 
reading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
be  open  to  amendment  at  any  ooint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile.  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  YouN-G,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  con.sIderatlon  the  bill 
'H.R.  7303)  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton. Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  recon- 
struction of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
floods  and  high  waters,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  388.  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  388,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  dLscharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  327. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    BY    MR.   JONES   OP  ALABAMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama :  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  327  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  7303,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 
the  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to 
read:  "An  act  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  re- 
construction of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
floods  and  high  waters." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v.^as  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7303)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnight  Thursday  to  file  a  report,  with 
minority  views,  on  H.R.  9874,  the  hous- 
ing bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISSISSIPPI  COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  21  will 
be  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  three 
courageous  Americans  who  dedicated 
their  lives  to  freedom.  The  brutal  mur- 
der of  James  Chancy,  Andrew  Goodman, 
and  Michael  Schwerner  awakened  the 
Nation  to  the  systematic  racial  dis- 
enfranchisement  in  Mississippi.  The 
sacrifice  of  these  three  young  lives  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  bringing  the 
voting  rights  bill  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  and  honor  to  the  courage  and 
dedication  of  these  young  men.  A  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  Americans  has 
called  upon  the  citizens  of  New  York  to 


establish  a  commemorative  period  for 
the  week  following  June  21  to  honor 
James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Schwerner.  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  this  call  and  wish  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  join  with  me  in  en- 
dorsing the  call  for  a  commemorative 

period. 
I  include  the  call  at  this  point  in  the 

Record: 

CoMMrrxEE  To  Issue  a  Call  fob  Establish- 
ment OF  A  Commemorative  Period  for  the 
Week  Following  June  21,  To  Honor  the 
Three  Boys  Murdered  in  Mississippi  in 
1964 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  form  our- 
selves Into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the  or- 
deal and  deaths  of  the  three  boys  who  sought 
to  bring  equality  and  personal  freedom  to  the 
oppressed  citizens  of  Mississippi:  James 
Chanev,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwerner.  We  call  upon  all  citizens  of  New 
York  to  make  speclalefforts  to  observe  the 
period  beginning  Juirc  21  and  culminating 
June  28,  1965.  It  Is  fitting  that  we,  as 
citizens  of  New  York,  observe  this  period  as 
one  of  great  historic  import  to  the  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  everywhere, 
and  that  we  honor  the  memory  of  those  past, 
present,  and  future,  who  are  risking  their 
all  so  that  we  may  benefit  with  a  brighter, 
more  secure  future.  We  urge  the  executive 
branches  of  government,  both  on  the  State 
and  municipal  levels,  to  take  appropriate 
action  for  the  creation  of  a  truly  significant 
commemorative  period  during  the  month  of 
June.  We  urge  our  congressional  delegation 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  take  the  appropriate 
action  to  bring  the  focus  of  attention  on  this 
period  and  the  appropriate  activities  set  to 
take  place.  We  urge  the  industry  and  the  re- 
tall  stores  of  New  York  to  participate  with 
local  government  In  the  display  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  murdered  boys.  We  urge  that 
both  government  and  private  Industry  make 
special  efforts  to  participate  significantly  in 
a  schedule  of  special  ceremonies  to  mark  this 
period. 

Committee:  Mr.  James  Farmer,  Miss  Lisa 
Howard,  Mrs.  Newman  Levy,  Mr.  An- 
drew Norman,  Mr.  Marvin  Rich,  Mr. 
Jackie  Robinson,  Mr.  Jack  Shor,  Mr. 
David  Sussklnd,  Miss  Pauline  Trlgere, 
Mr.  Robert  Wechsler,  Mr.  Gerald 
Zipper. 


MISSISSIPPI  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
4.  1965,  v.hen  I  objected  to  swearing  in 
the  5  Representatives-elect  from  Mis- 
sissippi, 149  Members  of  the  House  voted 
against  seating  them  because  of  the  sys- 
tematic disenfranchisement  of  Negro 
citizens  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Mississippi  Negroes  are  still  being  denied 
the  riaht  to  vote.  Under  title  2,  section 
201,  et  seq.,  United  States  Code,  the  stat- 
utory challenge  to  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation continues. 

On  May  17  the  Mississippi  Freedom 
Democratic  Party  held  a  press  confer- 
ence to  announce  the  filing  of  more  than 
600  depositions  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  In  suppoi-t  of  the  challenge  to  the 


Representatives  from  Mississippi.  The 
announcement  of  the  filing  of  the  deposi- 
tions should  remind  the  House  that  the 
House  will  be  called  upon  to  take  final 
action  upon  this  vital  matter.  The  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King  said : 

The  unseating  of  the  Mississippi  Con- 
gressmen will  be  the  test  of  the  moral  in- 
tegrity of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

That  test  will  come.  After  the  record 
is  printed,  the  matter  will  be  referred 
to  the  House  Administration  Committee. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  House  the  House 
Administration  Committee  should  report 
to  the  House  by  July  4  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  fail  to  meet 
our  responsibiUty.  There  is  no  question 
that  Negroes  were  unconstitutionally  dis- 
enfranchised in  the  1964  Mississippi  con- 
gressional elections  and  that  those  elec- 
tions were  unconstitutional.  The  only 
remedy  under  the  Constitution  is  for  the 
House  to  deny  the  beneficiaries  of  illegal 
elections  the  right  to  sit  in  the  House. 

In  anticipation  of  the  day  when  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  our  judgment, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  statements  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King;  James  Farmer,  National 
Director  of  CORE;  John  Lewis,  chairman 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee ;  and  Lawrence  Guyot,  chair- 
man of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  were  delivered  at  the 
press  conference  on  May  17. 

The  statements  follow : 
Statement  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Mat  17,  1965,  Washington,  D.C. 
Today,  on  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
historic  Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing 
segregation  in  the  public  schools,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  has  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  more  than  600  depositions  taken 
in  support  of  the  challenges  to  the  seating 
of  the  entire  congressional  delegation  from 
Mississippi.  This  indeed  is  a  momentous 
and  historical  moment.  I  wholeheartedly 
support,  as  I  have  from  the  beginning,  these 
challenges. 

The  unseating  of  the  Mississippi  Congress- 
men will  be  the  test  of  the  moral  integrity 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
weakening  of  the  voting  bill  by  the  Senate's 
shameful  action  in  stripping  away  the  anti- 
poll-tax  provision  makes  it  absolutely  im- 
perative that  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  waiver  in  Its  obligation  to  unseat 
the  Congressmen.  The  unseating  will  make 
anv  voting  bill  meaningful. 

I,  therefore,  again  pledge  myself  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  to 
the  fullest  support  of  the  challenges  of  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  and 
call  upon  all  Americans  to  Join  with  me  In 
this  commitment. 


Statement  of  James  Farmer,  National 
Director.   CORE 

CORE  unequivocally  supports  the  historic 
challenge  of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  calls  for  a  great  coalition  of 
civil  rights  political  and  civil  organizations 
and  individuals  to  join  this  struggle.  CORE 
pledges  its  fullest  support  of  MFDP  on  this 
11th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision outlawing  segregation  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  chronicle  of  brutality  to  be  presented 
today  in  these  petitions  has  no  equal  in  the 
parliamentary  history  of  our  Nation.  These 
are  real  voices  of  the  real  Americans  who 
have  been  bloodied  and  even  murdered  In 
their  efforts  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote. 


As  we  take  these  depositions  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  ask  of  the  Congress  fast  remedial 
action  and  the  rejection  of  the  regular  Mis- 
sissippi congressional  pretenders  who  have 
been  elected  on  a  platform  of  blood  and 
disenfranchisement. 

CORE  is  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps 
may  be  necessary  to  support  this  challenge. 
Discussions  are  underway  as  to  a  schedule 
of  massive  demonstrations  if  the  Congress 
fails  to  act  and  act  quickly.  Tliese  demon- 
strations will  be  in  large  part  directed  at 
Congressmen  across  the  Nation  who  have 
opposed  this  challenge.  For  example,  on 
June  20,  a  major  demonstration  is  planned 
for  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  calling  attention  to  Con- 
gres,sman  Emanuel  Celler  and  the  Brooklyn 
congressional  delegations  vote  against  the 
fairness  resolution  on  January  4,  1965. 

As  to  the  voting  rights  bill  before  Congress 
at  this  moment,  these  depositions  bear  tragic 
witness  to  the  need  for  this  bill— and  more 
specifically  to  the  need  for  a  bill  with  real 
legislative  and  Judicial  teeth. 

Statement  by  John  Lewis,  Chairman,  the 
Stthjent  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
MrrTEE,  May  17,  1965,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  issues  raised  by  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party  challenge  to  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  Mississippi  go  to 
the  heart  of  Negro  exclusion  from  the  politi- 
cal processes  in  Mississippi  and  the  South. 

The  questions  of  the  challenge  goes  beyond 
the  processes  of  registration.  It  goes  to  the 
issue  of  actual  participation  In  elections  and 
the  political  processes.  It  Is  enthrely  pos- 
sible that  the  mere  fact  of  being  registered — 
thereby  qualified — to  vote  will  not  enable 
Negroes  in  Mississippi  to  actually  vote  since 
economic  intimidation  and  violence  will  still 
be  available  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  Negro 
voting. 

The  challenges  are  based  specifically  on 
the  lack  of  Negro  participation  in  the  elec- 
tions of  November  1964.    The  evidence  cov- 
ered by  the  deposition»«lven  cover  not  only 
obstruction  to  registration,  but  the  acts  of 
economic  harassment  and  violence  that  are 
also  used  as  a  matter  of  policy  by  the  State. 
It  is  only  when  the  Congress  unseats  the 
Misslssippians  and   calls   for   and   conducts 
free   and   open   elections   in   Mississippi   for 
these  seats  that  the  Negroes  in  the  State 
will  be  free  to  participate.    It  is  only  when 
the   Congress   takes  these  actions  that  the 
political   forces  in  the  South  that  are  op- 
posed to  Negro  voting  will  understand  that 
Congress  and  the  Nation  are  serious  about 
guaranteeing  the  rights  of  Negroes  to  fully 
participate  in  the  processes  of  government. 
Recognizing  this  the  Strident  Nonviolent 
Coordinating    Committee    stands    ready    to 
commit  the  major  portion  of  Its  organiza- 
tional resources  and  energies  to  the  support 
of  this  challenge  during  the  next  2  months. 
We  plan  to  use  ovu-  organizing  staff   In 
Mississippi  to  support  the  voter  registration 
drives,  mass  rallies  and  political  demonstra- 
tions called  for  by  the  local  community  lead- 
ers of  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party.    Our  offices  and  support  organizations 
in  the  North  are  working  with  other  orga- 
nizations in  the  northern  communities  to 
publicize  the  challenge  and  garner  congres- 
sional support  from  these  communities.    We 
are  at  present  recruiting  2,000  students  and 
young  people  to  convene  in  Washington  in 
June  for  the  pxu-pose  Of  engaging  In  lobby- 
ing and  educational  workshops  around  this 
challenge.     These  young  people  engaged  In 
the  Washington  lobby  will  disperse,  some  to 
Mississippi  to  participate  In  activities  there 
and  others  will  return  to  their  home  com- 
munities to  organize  activities  directed   to 
local  Congressmen.    This  activity  will  be  in 
support  of  unseating  the  Misslssippians  and 
calling  for  free  elections  In  Mississippi. 

SNCC  stands  ready  to  support  with  all  Its 
organizational   resources,    bQ^h    North    and 
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South,  any  call  that  comes  from  the  MPDP 
and  its  allies  for  a  national  mobilization  of 
people  in  Washington. 

Statement  by  Lawrence  Guyot.  Chairman, 
Executive    Committee,    Mississippi    Free- 
dom Democratic  Party,  Washington,  D  C 
Mat  17,  1965 

Today  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  is  submitting  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  more  than  600 
depositions  of  evidence  taken  In  Mississippi 
conclusively  proving  that  the  5  Congress- 
men from  that  State  were  elected  by  pro- 
cesses violating  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  political  rights  of  over 
400.000  Negroes  in  Mississippi.  These  dep- 
ositions of  evidence  were  collected  by  lawyers 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  MFDP  in  support  of 
the  challenges  we  have  instituted  to  the 
seating  of  the  Congressmen  from  that  State 
under  title  2,  section  201-26,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

OFFICWL    participation    OF    STATE    ATTrHORmES 
IN    NEGRO    DISENFRANCHISEMENT 

This  testimony  is  not  only  the  statements 
of  hundreds  of  Negroes  in  the  State  describ- 
ing shootings,  private  acts  of  intimidation 
such  as,  bombings,  beatings,  evictions,  and 
dismissals  from  Jobs  which  they  suffered  for 
attempting  to  register.  It  also  Includes  con- 
clusive evidence  of  officially  perpetrated  and 
inspired  harassment,  the  admission  of  State 
officials  of  their  own  participation  in  or- 
ganized racism,  and  illustrates  the  close  ties 
and  overlapping  Interests  between  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  White  Citizens'  Councils 
and  the  State  administration  in  depriving 
Negroes  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Earl  Johnson,  Jr..  director  of  the  tax- 
supported  Mississippi  Sovereignty  Commis- 
sion, admitted  under  oath  that  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year  $193,000  drawn  from  public 
funds  had  been  given  by  that  agencv  to  the 
White  Citizens'  Council.  Richard  Morphew. 
public  relations  director  for  the  citizens' 
councils  admitted  to  having  received  the 
money  and  testified  that  "the  first  major 
accomplishment  and  the  first  project  un- 
dertaken by  the  councils  on  a  State  level  was 
the  passage  of  the  (Mississippi)  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  raise  voter  qualifica- 
tions in  Mississippi."  Mr.  Morphew  testi- 
fied that  "it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  great 
many  people  in  public  life  In  Mississippi  to 
be  proud  of  their  membership  in  the  coun- 
cil." and  that  Congressmen  Whitten,  Col- 
mer.  and  Williams  "participated  in  citizens' 
council  forums,"  and  that  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  Governor  Johnson  is  a  member. 

Over  400  depositions  of  local  Negroes  and 
voter  registration  workers  document  the 
patterns  of  Intimidation  and  terror  suffered 
by  Ne^-oes  seeking  to  vote.  Mrs.  Avlene 
Quinn.  of  Macomb,  testified  that  her  house 
was  bombed  after  she  sheltered  voter  regis- 
tration workers  and  attempted  to  register. 
The  bombers  were  released  with  suspended 
sentences.  George  Johnson,  a  law  student 
working  on  voter  registration  In  Greenwood, 
testified  that  police  officers  threatened  him 
with  castration  while  he  was  in  custody  at 
the  Jail. 

In  making  these  depositions,  amounting  to 
over  15.000  pages  of  evidence  the  Negro  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  have  again  come  forward 
to  risk  reprisals  of  violence  and  terror.  How- 
ever, these  depositions,  formally  signed  and 
witnessed,  are  an  Incontrovertible  body  of 
evidence  proving  that  the  general  elections 
of  November  1964  in  Mississippi  were  uncon- 
stitutional. They  prove  that  the  conditions 
described  by  President  Johnson  on  March  15, 
"Tlie  harsh  fact  is  that  in  many  places  in  this 
country  men  and  women  are  kept  from  voting 
s.mp'.y  bcc  luse  they  are  Negroes.  Every  de- 
vice of  which  human  Ingenuity  is  capable 
has  bepn  used  to  deny  that  right,"  applies 
very  specifically  to  Mississippi. 


responsibility  placed  with  house 
The  submission  of  this  evidence  and  the 
filing  of  a  final  legal  brief  completes  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  challenges.  We  have  made 
enoxigh  evidence  available  to  the  Congress 
to  convince  any  reasonable  and  unbiased 
panel.  We  now  call  upon  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  the  Subcommittee  on  Elections  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  act  swiftly  to  Instire 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  a  full 
opportunity  to  examine  the  evidence  and 
charges  brought  in  these  challenges  at  any 
early  date. 

There  are,  for  example,  a  number  of  deposi- 
tions which  are  being  Inexplicably  held  up 
by  white  notary  publics  and  hearing  officers 
in  Mississippi.  In  these  cases  we  are  sub- 
mitting duplicates  of  all  statements  which 
are  still  unsigned  by  the  Mississippi  officials 
with  receipts  showing  that  the  hearing  of- 
ficer is  in  possession  of  the  originals,  which 
have  not  been  sent  back  as  the  stntute  pro- 
vides. We  urge  the  Clerk  to  proceed  with  all 
subsequent  steps  of  the  challenge. 

challenge       enters       new       phase NATIONAL 

ACTION    PROGRAM    BEGINS 

After  today  the  progress  of  this  challenge 
will  be  at  the  pace  imposed  by  the  internal 
machinery  of  the  House.  The  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  Is  presently  en- 
gaged in  taking  the  Issue  to  the  Nation.  With 
the  support  and  assistance  of  major  orga- 
nizations within  the  civil  rights  movement — 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, and  others  we  are  currently  engaged  In 
discussion  to  formulate  a  program  of  action 
in  the  North  and  the  South.  Mr.  James 
Farmer,  of  CORE,  and  Mr.  John  Lewis,  of 
SNCC.  are  present  to  discuss  this  further. 

On  April  24  a  conference  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington to  begin  the  national  effort  in  the 
north.  In  addition  to  the  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations there  were  representations  from  40 
civic,  religious  and  labor  organizations  from 
30  States.  Action  is  now  being  taken  to 
bring  to  Washington  delegations  from  these 
States  to  bring  the  Issue  of  the  challenge  to 
Congressmen  from  the  various  areas.  This 
effort  will  culminate  in  a  national  convoca- 
tion in  Washington  during  July. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that,  in  general,  since  World  War  II  the 
United  States  has  pursued  the  most  en- 
lightened, farsighted  policies  which  have 
been  followed  by  any  major  power  in 
history. 

Our  Government  has  made  mistakes 
along  the  way.  No  government  possess- 
ing the  power  and  the  responsibilities 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States  will 
always  act  wisely. 

I  believe  that  today  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  making  one  of  those  mistakes 
in  its  current  posture  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Moreover.  I  fear  this  mistake 
to  be  among  the  most  serious  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.    Today  we  have 


over  15,000  marines  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  who  are  standing  idly  by  while 
hundreds  of  persons  are  being  killed  In 
a  dispute  between  two  factions.  The  ulti- 
mate  resolution  of  this  conflict  by  force 
bodes  no  good  for  the  people  of  that  un- 
fortunate  island. 

We  stand  helplessly  by  without  a  policy 
and  without  support  from  among  our 
friends  in  the  free  world.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered judgment  that  present  events 
are  inexorably  leading  to  the  destruction 
of  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  OAS. 
Our  moral  position  in  international  af^ 
fairs  is  being  seriously  undermined,  and 
our  lack  of  effectiveness  dramatically  dis- 
played for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  I  called  upon  our  Govern- 
ment  to  announce  its  support  for  a  refer- 
endum to  be  conducted  by  the  OAS  or 
by  the  United  Nations  as  a  substitute  for 
the  needless  killing  now  going  on. 

Today  I  renew  my  plea.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered  judgment  that  the  United  States 
must  take  two  immediate  steps.  First, 
it  should  directly  intervene  in  the  cur-' 
rent  fighting  and  interpose  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  Second,  it  should 
announce  that  U.S.  forces  will  be  utilized 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  permitting  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  decide  which  of 
the  contending  factions  it  prefers  to 
serve  as  an  interim  government.  We 
should  announce  our  intention  to  abide 
by  that  choice,  and  we  should  ask  the 
OAS  or  the  United  Nations  to  establish 
the  procedures  for  carrying  out  such  a 
referendum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
act  within  the  collective  conscience  of  its 
citizens.  I  know  of  no  American  citizen 
who  wants  to  seek  continued  bloodshed 
on  that  island,  or  who  wishes  for  the 
people  of  that  nation  any  government 
other  than  one  which  they  themselves 
would  choose  by  the  ballot  box.  It  is 
time  for  this  Govei-nment  to  express  this 
collective  American  conscience  by  acting 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  world  in 
our  purposes  and  our  commitment  to 
freedom  and  the  right  of  people  to  choose 
their  own  government. 
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LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  FEDERAL  MURDER  LAW 
TO  ACHIEVE  APPROPRIATE  JUS- 
TICE AND  VERDICTS  IN  THE  TRIAL 
OF  PERSONS  CHARGED  WITH 
MURDER  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
WORKERS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  submitting  legislation  designed 
to  establish  a  Federal  murder  law  with 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  phenomena  In  the  con- 
duct of  American  jurisprudence — the 
failure  to  achieve  appropriate  justice  and 


verdicts  in  the  trial  of  those  charged 
Sh  the  commission  of  murder  of  civil 
rights  workers. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  seven  major 
murders  of  Negro  and  white  civil  rights 
tporkers  in  the  South,  and  although  over- 
whelming evidence  of  guilt  was  amassed 
hv  law  enforcement  officials,  none  of 
those  so  charged  has  been  found  guilty, 
innumerable  other  unreported  or  less 
nublicized  murders  have  been  committed 
in  the  absence  of  the  threat  of  meaning- 
ful prosecution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  I 
am  today  proposing  will  elicit  from  the 
House  a  full  hearing  and  the  final  an- 
swer to  this  unacceptable  denial  of  jus- 
tice These  miscarriages  of  justice 
demonstrate  the  need  for  a  Federal 
murder  statute,  as  did  the  Lindbergh 
tragedy  dramatize  the  necessity  for  a 
Federal  kidnaping  statute. 

The  maintenance  of  equal  protection 
of  the  law  and  the  right  of  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  expect  the  un- 
obstructed exercise  of  justice  in  every 
city  and  State  of  the  Union  should  be  un- 
questioned. If  local  law  enforcement  is 
inadequate,  or  unwilling  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility, then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must,  in  the  last  analysis,  take 
action. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  murder  or 
manslaughter,  or  the  attempt  thereof. 
committed  by  or  upon  any  person  who 
has  traveled  or  is  traveling  in  interstate 
commerce  would  be  a  Federal  offense  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  authorities.  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation that  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem will  provide  a  mechanism  far  freer 
from  local  color  and  bias  than  has  been 
offered  by  the  States.  Federal  constitu- 
tional guarantees  will  be  afforded  to 
those  accused  of  murder  and  man- 
slaughter, while  the  community  at  large 
will  derive  comfort  from  knowing  that 
the  selections  of  Federal  judges  and 
juries  are  more  attuned  to  rendering  fair 
justice  than  to  satisfying  local  prej- 
udices. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and 
the  resultant  likelihood  of  increasing  the 
number  of  convictions  in  murder  and 
manslaughter  cases,  where  such  convic- 
tions are  mandated  by  the  evidence,  will 
ser\e  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  seek  to 
defeat  compliance  with  Federal  civil 
rights  statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
regrettable  that  local  law  enforcement 
has  so  miserably  failed  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  making  it  necessary  that 
century  old  legal  concepts  have  to  be 
changed.  But,  if  we  are  to  remain  a  free 
and  democratic  society,  then  changed 
they  must  be. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imlike 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
on  the  House  floor  today,  I  believe  that 
we  do  have  a  policy  in  foreign  affairs.  I 
believe  that  we  do  have  friends  abroad 
and  I  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  implementing  this  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15  of  this  year, 
the  Democratic  State  executive  com- 
mittee met  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  32  county 
chairmen  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  They  passed  a  resolution 
unanimously  endorsing  this  Govern- 
ment's position  in  foreign  affairs,  our 
foreign  policy  in  southeast  Asia,  with 
specific  reference  to  Vietnam  and  our 
foreign  policy  in  Latin  America  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  case  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  my  remarks 
the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  are  of  paramount  concern  to  all 
Americans  and  to  the  free  world  and  those 
policies  presented  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  are  designed  to  maintain  and  con- 
tinue freedom  and  liberty  for  nations 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  commitments  made  in  southeast 
Asia,  such  as  those  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
similar  areas  are  for  the  purpose  of  instu-lng 
freedom  in  that  part  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  under  President 
Johnson  has  maintained  and  intensified  its 
policy  to  keep  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
free  from  the  shackles  of  international  com- 
munism, particularly  with  the  current  pol- 
icy in  the  Dominican  Republic:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  county  chair- 
men, meeting  in  Santa  Fe,  on  this  15th  day 
of  May  1965,  Do  hereby  endorse  and  vigor- 
ously support  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  particularly  in  re- 
gard'to  South  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  do  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
furtherance  of  that  policy  for  the  benefit  of 
all  peoples  of  the  world  who  love,  desire,  and 
hold  precious  freedom. 


ready  is  causing  turmoil  in  certain  indus- 
tries. I  refer  to  the  proposed  effective 
date  of  certain  of  these  tax  reductions. 
For  example,  the  excise  tax  reductions  on 
automobiles  would  take  effect  on  May  14, 
the  date  of  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress.  The  purpose,  obviously,  is  to 
prevent  an  abrupt  curtailment  of  auto 
■"purchases  by  persons  who,  quite  logically, 
would  otherwise  wait  until  the  tax  reduc- 
tioii  becomes  effective. 

_^But,  for  many  business  machines,  the  ^ 
effective  date  would  not  become  effective 
until  July  1.    I  am  advised  this  morning 
by  one  of  the  industries  with  plant  loca- 
tions in  southwest  Missouri,  that  they  are 
being  flooded  with  cancellation  or  de- 
ferral  orders   from   clients   who,   quite 
logically,  do  not  want  to  be  penalized  10 
percent  in  the  purchase  price  of  expen- 
sive machinery,  much  of  it  costing  as 
much  or  more  as  a  new  automobile.    This 
is  in  an  area  where  2-  to  3 -percent  dis- 
counts are  often  sought.    A  2-  or  3-week 
lag  might  be  tolerable,  but  not  the  7- 
week  lag,  which  may  cause  many  layoffs 
and  disruption  of  production,  is  intoler- 
able.    Even  though  the  Congress  may  . 
ultimately  make  an  earlier  retroactive 
date,  it  will  be  too  late  because  of  the 
present  climate  generated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  and  reportorial  services. 
I  hope  the  President  will  take  imme- 
diate action  to  correct  tliis  oversight  by 
recommending  an  earlier  effective  date 
on  removal  of  excise  taxes  at  least  on 
business  machines. 


ENDORSEMENT    AND    SUPPORT    OF 
THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  PRESI- 
DENT LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
Mr.   MORRIS.     Mr.   Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hovise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  resolution. 
CXI 692 


TURMOIL  IN  INDUSTRY— EXCISE 
TAX  GOOF 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  message  dealing  with  the  removal 
of  certain  emergency  excise  taxes.  I 
feel  certain  the  Congress  will  enact  major 
leaislation  along  these  lines,  as  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  have  been  urging  for 
years. 

Butj,  I  am  distressed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  President  has  been  the  recipient  of 
some  extremely  poor  advice  which  al- 


BISHOP  WILLIAM  F.  CREIGHTON 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  great  reluctance,  but  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  those  of  us  in  public 
life  to  express  a  word  of  caution  to  a 
revered  and  respected  group  in  our  so- 
cietv.  I  speak  of  bishops  and  other  clergy 
who  are  rightly  concerned  with  all  hu- 
man problems  and  committed  to  alleviat- 
ing human  suffering. 

Yesterday  a  respected  leader  of  my 
church,  Bishop  William  F.   Creighton. 
spoke  with  passion,  and  I  fear  a  trace  of 
malice,  about  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  representing  the  State  of  West 
Virgima.    I    do    not    question    Bishop 
Creighton's  right— yes.  his  obligation— to 
speak  earnestly  and  forthrightly  about 
public  problems.    I  do  question  the  pro- 
priety of  a  man  of  the  cloth  apparently 
attacking  motives  and  integrity,  and  in 
this  case  even  implying  lack  of  any  hu- 
man compassion  in  a  respected  public 
official  who  happens  to  differ  with  him. 
I  often  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  myself,  and  I  happen  to  in 
this  case  with  reference  to  welfare  policy. 
I    regret,    however,    to    read    Bishop 
Creighton's  characterization  of  our  col- 
league and  I  quote : 

If  Senator  Btrd's  heart,  or  the  hearts  of 
men  of  whom  he  is  typical,  ever  bleed  even 
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a  little  bit  for  children  who  are  neglected,  or 
for  mothers  who  cannot  find  the  counsel  they 
seek  In  a  fat,  selfish  and  hardhearted  society, 
or  for  fathers  who  leave  their  families  rather 
than  deprive  them  by  their  presence,  then 
we  should  begin  to  have  a  decent  city. 

As  an  Episcopalian  and  as  a  lay  reader 
in  that  church.  I  am  disappointed  and 
embarrassed  by  this  apparent  attack  on 
the  personal  outlook  and  motivations  of 
our  colleague.  I  want  the  good  bishop 
and  my  colleague  to  know  it.  I  am  a  Re- 
publican and  Senator  Byrd  is  a  Demo- 
crat. This  issue  far  transcends  any 
partisan  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  other 
worse  e.xamples  by  other  clergy  in  recent 
months.  It  is  time  that  the  most  re- 
spected profession  in  our  society,  the 
clergy,  applied  some  self -discipline  and 
imposed  some  reasonable  standards  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  engage  in  pub- 
lic debate.  This  case  probably  qualifies 
as  third  degree  character  assault,  not 
character  assassination,  but  all  of  us  have 
the  obligation  to  strive  to  elevate  dis- 
cussions above  personalities. 

I  know  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  concerned  about  "children  who 
are  neglected"  and  about  the  plight  of 
welfare  families.  He  earnestly,  and  per- 
haps wrongly,  believes  that  certain  rules 
are  necessary  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves effectively.  We  should  debate  that 
significant  issue  without  personal  venom 
or  unnecessary  reflections  on  the  good  in- 
tentions of  those  who  differ  with  us.  This 
is  a  standard  that  has  special  pertinence 
for  those  who  speak  from  a  position  in 
society  which  clothes  them  with  a  high 
degree  of  immunity  from  such  attacks. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CiOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
happen  to  belong  to  the  same  faith  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  belongs  to. 
and  I  am  embarrassed  by  this  Individual 
Injecting  himself  into  the  discussion. 
Maybe  this  is  the  only  way  he  can  get  his 
name  in  the  newspaper.  I  am  embar- 
rassed as  an  Episcopalian.  He  should 
keep  his  nose  out  of  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  I 
think  there  is  something  larger  involved. 


DIRECTI"\;ES  op  DEPARTMENT  OP 
"    EDUCATION 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday a  group  of  southern  Crovernors 
came  to  Washington  and  met  with  the 
members  of  the  southern  delegations  in 
the  Congress  from  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  This  was  an  unprecedented 
meeting.  It  was  indicative  of  the  concern 
which  these  chief  executives  of  these 
Southern  States  have  about  the  regula- 
tions and  directives  that  the  Department 
of  Education  has  issued  under  the  guise 


of  implementing  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill  of  1964  and  the  general  education  bill 
of  1965. 

It  was  the  unanimous  consensus  of 
opinion  of  both  the  Governors  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment in  issuing  these  rules  had  gone  far 
beyond  what  was  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  enactment  of  these  laws  as 
well  as  by  the  decrees  of  the  courts. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
might  be  well  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
those  responsible  for  these  most  far- 
reaching  rulings  that  there  are  two  spe- 
.cific  provisions  of  the  law  which  appar- 
ently seem  to  have  been  overlooked  or 
ignored. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  title  6,  the  Con- 
gi-ess  specifically  provided: 

No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  be- 
come effective  UTiless  and  until  approved  by 
the  President. 

And  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  with 
the  President's  background  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits,  custom's,  and  mores  of 
the  people  that  he  would  approve  of  such 
harsh  and  imrealistic  regulations. 

Moreover,  section  604  of  the  general 
Aid  to  Education  Act  provided: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
otflcer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
e.xercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  school  system — 

And  so  forth.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  from  sections  where 
the  racial  problem  is  so  acute,  voted  for 
the  bill  because  of  and  relying  on  this 
section.  Although,  with  my  long  exper- 
ience and  observation  of  the  bureaucrats, 
I  was  not  among  those  who  were  so  mo- 
tivated. As  one  who  has  consistently  op- 
posed general  Federal  aid  to  our  public 
school  system,  I  voted  against  the  bill.  In 
fact.  I  pointed  out  then  that  Federal  con- 
trol would  follow  the  Federal  dollar  and 
that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
our  public  school  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  actions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  issuing  these  direc- 
tives and  regulations  poses  a  most  serious 
problem  to  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  particularly  to  those  in  the  South 
where  the  problem  is  so  acute. 

Therefore,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues I  call  most  respectfully  but  most 
emphatically  upon  the  Department  to  use 
some  discretion,  elasticity,  and  a  sense  of 
realism  in  administering  this  law. 


APPEALS  BY  THE   GREEK  ORTHO- 
DOX POPULATION 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
in  my  public  service  have  I  been  so  moved 
by  the  appeals  of  citizens  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  a  problem  as  I  have  been  by 
telegrams  from  the  Greek  Orthodox  pop- 
ulation in  my  district.  The  telegrams 
which  follow  show  the  deep  distress  of 


a  religious  group  resulting  from  the 
hardships  suffered  by  their  patriarcii 
At  times  the  large  problems  of  interna- 
tional affairs  obscure  problems  which  are 
less  well-known  and  less  well-under- 
stood, but  not  less  critical. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these  tele- 
grams so  that  we  may  all  once  again 
have  recalled  to  us  the  difficulties  and 
harassments  of  religious  groups  all  over 
the  world: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

_      May  16,  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gilligan, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  a  sin  on  our  part 
as  Americans  if  we  were  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  people  in  Turkey  with 
IndllTerence  and  apathy  with  too  little,  too 
late.  For  this  reason,  we  appeal  to  you  for 
help  in  making  known  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment that  the  American  people  condemn 
tlielr  acts  against  the  Innocent  Greek  Ortho- 
dox people  of  Turkey. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Greek  Ladies  Philoptoc- 
mos  Society. 


May  19,  1965 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

May  16,  196S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gilligan, 
Hoiisc  Oflicp  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  very  distressed  that  our  church 
leader.  Patriarch  Athenagoras  I,  of  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  and  his  people  arc  continuously  suf.^ 
ferlng  humiliations,  persecutions,  and  de- 
portations. We  appeal  to  your  sense  of  Jus- 
tice and  implore  you  to  bring  this  before 
the  American  people. 

Miss  Valerie  Chronis, 
President  of  the  Junior  Greek  Orthodox 
Youth  of  America. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  16, 196S. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gilligan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wasiiington,  D.C.: 

We  respectfully  urge  and  protest  against 
threat  of  persecution  and  expulsion  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  Turkish  residents  of  Greek 
descent,  and  the  submitting  of  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  to  humili- 
ating and  oppressive  actions  as  widely  re- 
ported in  the  American  prefs  In  violation  of 
Internationally  accepted  covenants  and  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  morality  as  set  forth  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter  universal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  and  in  article  40  of 
1923  Treaty  of  Lausanne  which  clearly  pro- 
vides rights  of  non-Moslem  minorities  in  Tur- 
key to  establish,  manage,  and  control  their 
own  charitable,  religious,  and  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

Rev.   C.  Mrrsos, 

Pastor. 
Paul  Misali, 
President  of  Holy  Trinity  St.  Nicholas 
Greek  Orthodox  Community. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  16, 1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gilligan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Turkey's  threat  to  deport  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Ecumenical  Patriarchate  from  Istan- 
bul has  to  be  discouraged  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Paschal  Varne, 
President  of  the  Greek- American  Pro- 
gressive Association. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

May  16.  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gilligan, 
House  Office  Building,  ' 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Because  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athena- 
goras  I,   of   Istanbul,   Is   a   hostage   In  the 


dupute  over  Cyprus,  we  urge  you  to  exert  all 
po^ible  means  to  discourage  the  Turkish 
Government  to  carry  out  such  Inhuman  and 
totally  Immoral  acts. 

Maria  Sakeli.arious, 
president  of  the  Hellenic  Mothers  Club. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio, 

May  16,  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gilligan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Tlie  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athenagoras  I 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  people  of  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  will  perish,  unless  our  American 
Government  Intervenes.  Please  do  whatever 
you  can  in  this  direction. 

Mrs.  Lula  Panos, 
President  of  the  Baughters  of  Penelope, 
Calypso  Chapter  13. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

May  16,  1965. 
Hon.  John  J.  Gilligan, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C.: 

Expulsion  of  two  bishops  of  the  Patriarch- 
ate from  Istanbul   and  of   1,000  Greek  Or- 
thodox Christians  is   protested   by  us.     We 
ask  your  intervention  in  this  matter. 
Thomas  Tsaras, 

President  of  the 
Pan-Macedonian  Society. 


THE  SHORTAGE  OF  SILVER  AND 
SILVER  COINS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Conte]  is  recogrdzed 
for  60  minutes 

Ml-.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I 
should  like  to  discuss  a  directive  which 
in  my  estimation  is  one  of  the  most  ill- 
advised,  unrealistic  directives  I  have  read 
about  or  heard  about  since  coming  to 
Congress  7  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  of  us  here  in  this 
body.  I  count  among  my  constituency 
a  great  many  responsible  businessmen 
and  merchants  of  all  types  and  sizes. 
And  in  trying  to  meet  my  obligations  to 
this  business  community  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  had  to  deal  with  a  great 
many  problems  in  their  behalf,  ranging 
from  social  security  pension  benefits  to 
fair  labor  standards  to  capital  gains 
taxes,  and  all  the  rest.  Each  one  seems 
to  have  his  own  unique  problem  requir- 
ing a  novel  and  unique  solution. 

However,  there  is  one  problem  which 
has  persisted  tliroughout  this  business 
conunimity  and  is  affecting  virtually 
every  single  one  of  them.  It  is  also  a 
problem  that  is  growing  in  intensity  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
the  other  Members  of  this  body  to  find 
some  suitable  remedy.  It  is  a  problem 
that  threatens  the  economic  disaster  for 
many  merchants  and  the  erosion  of  still 
another  New  England  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking  about  the 
persistent  and  increasing  shortage  of 
coins  in  general  circulation  and  the  re- 
lated, equally  serious  shortage  of  silver. 

My  concern  in  this  matter  stems  in 
large  measure  from  my  concern  for  the 
business  and  commercial  interests  of  my 
district  and  throughout  the  Nation,  be- 
cause this  is  truly  a  national  problem. 
It  also  stems  from  my  activities  with  the 
Treasury-Post  OflBce  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  on  which  I 


have  been  privileged  to  serve  since  my 
first  term  in  this  body. 

As  you  know,  this  subcommittee  must 
deal  each  year  with  appropriations  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  and  therefore, 
comes  face  to  face  each  year  with  the 
problem  of  coins  and  other  currency  in 
circulatipn. 

One  of  the  biggest  headaches  we  have 
faced  over  the  years,  and  one  which  has 
grown  in  intensity  rather  than  subsided, 
is  the  shortage  of  coins  of  all  types,  but 
particularly  those  made  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  silver  from  dimes  on  up. 

This  shortage  has  existed  for  a  long 
time,  much  too  long.  And  in  spite  of  all 
my  concern  and  efforts  of  our  subcom- 
mittee which,  I  must  say,  have  been 
limited  pretty  much  to  authorizing 
hurry-up  stopgap  increases  in  the  sup- 
ply of  coins,  the  shortage  has  persisted 
and  in  fact,  gotten  worse. 

Now  these  efforts,  hasty  and  makeshift 
as  they  are,  have  been  dealt  still  another 
severe  blow.  The  concerted,  round-the- 
clock  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
to  cope  with  the  coin  shortage  has  been 
crippled  by  a  rabbit  punch  on  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

Instead  of  trying  to  find  the  source  of 
the  shortage,  to  stifle  the  glutton  that  is 
sucking  millions  of  coins  out  of  circula- 
tion each  year,  the  President  has  instead 
decided  to  feed  him  even  more.  He  has 
decided  to  tax  the  already  overtaxed 
Mint  facilities  even  further  by  directing 
the  production  of  45  million  new  silver 
dollars.  I  must  say  the  action  leaves  me 
a  little  dizzy  and  more  than  a  little  con- 
fused. 

Year  after  year,  the  budget  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  coin  production 
has  gone  up.  The  number  of  coins 
minted  has  repeatedly  been  increased. 
At  the  same  time,  the  inventory  of  coins 
available  for  everyday  transactions  in 
the  business  world  has  gone  down  and 
dawn. 

■■  Last  year's  appropriation  biU  provided 
funds  for  the  minting  of  these  new  silver 
dollars.  I  strongly  opposed  the  appro- 
priation at  that  time.  The  case  that  can 
be  made  against  the  advisability  of  mint- 
ing silver  dollars  today  is  even  stronger 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

We  cannot  be  mollified  or  persuaded  to 
overlook  the  very  real  raniifications  of 
this  action  by  a  pronouncement  that  the 
will  of  Congress  is  merely  being  carried 
out  at  the  earliest  feasible  time. 

We  have  not  arrived  at  a  feasible  time. 

Tlie  demand  for  coins  is  increasing. 
and  increasing  at  a  rate  beyond  any  pres- 
ent hope  or  capability  to  keep  pace.  We 
simply  cannot  solve  the  shortage  by  feed- 
ing it  more  coins. 

In  1950.  we  minted  497  million  pieces. 
That  was  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs. 

In  1957,  we  minted  VA  billion  pieces. 
That  was  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  calendar  year 
1964,  the  first  6  months  of  this  fiscal  year, 
we  minted  a  record  total  of  almost  3V2 
billion  domestic  coins.  That  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  our  needs. 

Inventories  in  the  Mint  at  the  close  of 
calendar  year  1964  were  exhausted. 

Stocks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
were  extremely  low  and  many  orders  for 
coins  remained  unfilled.  This  shortage 
of  coins  existed  throughout  the  countir- 


There  is  no  question  of  insufficient  ap- 
propriations to  give  the  Mint  the  op- 
erating budget  it  needs.  The  Congress 
has  done  its  best  to  provide  the  funds  re- 
quiroG  to  produce  enouf?h  coins  for  our 
monetaiy  system. 

The  Mint  is  presently  engaged  in  a 
crash  program  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  subsidiary  and  minor  coins — 
pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and  ■- 
half-dollars.  This  program  calls  lor  a  3 
shift.  24-hour  workday,  G  and  7  days  a 
week  at  our  present  rn'nts  and  has  been 
in  operation  throu.inout  the  current 
fiscal  year.  It  is  expected  that  an  an- 
nual rate  of  production  of  more  than  9 
billion  coins  will  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  If  that  rate  is  achieved, 
we  will  have  doubled  last  year's  produc- 
tion. 

In  February,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  appearing  be- 
fore the  Treasury-Post  Office  Subcom- 
mittee, commented  on  the  progress  of  the 
crash  program.  He  said  that  there  was  a 
rather  substantial  fiowback  of  pennies 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  Jan- 
uary. However.  th»  bank  inventories 
were  still  inadequate  and  there  was  no 
penny  inventory  in  the  mints.  There  was 
an  improvement  in  the  nickel  inventories, 
but  the  situation  was  less  favorable  than 
that  for  pennies. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  at  all 
in  the  inventories  for  silver  coins.  They 
remained  depleted. 

-Secretary  Dillon  said  that  the  mint 
would  have  to  "continue  full  steam  with 
this  crash  program." 

The  program  had  not  gotten  into  full 
operation  at  that  time.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  that  it 
would  be  June  before  they  would  be 
organized  for  the  9  billion  annual  coin 
rate.  We  have  not  come  up  to  this  level 
yet  in  the  attempt  to  meet  our  coin  needs. 
In  order  to  build  up  any  reserves  at  all, 
we  would  have  to  operate  at  that  level 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  have  not  met 
the  daily  coin  demands,  much  less  moved 
toward  a  resolution  of  our  critical  coin 
shortage  problems. 
The  President  said  in  his  directive: 
Substantial  progress  hae  been  made  In 
bringing  the  supply  of  small  coins  Into  line 
with  the  demand. 

Where  are  the  indications  of  this 
progress?  Our  subcommittee.  I  can  tell 
you,  has  seen  not  one  scintilla  of  this 
evidence. 

The  mint  has  not  yet  completed  tool- 
ing up  for  the  crash  program  which  is 
designed  to  bring  supply  Into  line  with 
the  demand.  They  have  not  found  that  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  work  24  hours 
a  day.  6  and  7  days  a  week. 

How  many  of  us  here  today  no  longer 
receive  complaints  from  the  commercial 
banks  in  our  districts  that  they  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  getting  coin  orders  filled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks? 

There  is,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  a  desperately  critical  shortage 
of  coins  of  all  denominations  throxighout 
the  United  States. 

How  will  the  new  directive  by  the 
President  affect  this  shortage?  The  di- 
rective was  for  the  minting  of  45  million 
coins  and  gave  no  hint  that  there  would 
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be  a  cutback  in  operations.  But.  there 
was  a  lot  left  unsaid  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  feasible  time  to  mint 
silver  dollars — for  the  first  time  since 
1935 — is  now. 

Because  of  the  coin  shortages,  the 
mint  is  utilizing  all  of  its  facilities  to 
produce  the  maximum  number  of  sub- 
sidiary and  minor  coins  possible.  These 
coins  are  circulated  nationwide.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  any  one  of  them.  Un- 
told billions  are  passed  through  coin- 
operated  vending  machines  in  every  State 
in  the  Nation  each  year.  I  might  add 
that  I  have  yet  to  find  one  of  these 
machines  set  up  to  take  silver  dollars. 

Now.  we  must  stop  the  minting  of  some 
of  these  coins  and  divert  the  facilities  to 
the  production  of  silver  dollars.  There 
-— -^miply  is  no  equipment  standing  idle 
wh^h  can  be  put  into  action  to  make 
thes^dollars. 

Because  there  have  been  no  silver 
dollars  made  since  1935,  considerable 
attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
duction problems  which  will  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  large 
quantities  of  silver  dollars.  No  coins  as 
large  as  the  dollar  have  been  produced 
on  the  present  equipment  in  any  of  the 
mints.  All  of  these  problems,  unexpected 
and  unforeseen,  must  find  their  solutions 
during  actual  production  operations,  a 
costly  ^nd  time-consuming  approach  to 
any  manufacturing  problem.  The  mint 
does  not  have  a  research  laboratory  or  a 
pilot  plant  for  experimentation.  Not 
only,  then,  will  production  facilities  be 
diverted  from  other  coin  manufacturing 
operations  during  the  time  it  takes  to 
mint  the  45  million  silver  dollars,  but  also 
during  the  inestimable  time  while  pro- 
duction problems  are  ironed  out  on  the 
line. 

There  is  no  way  that  anyone  can  be 
sure  of  the  time  it  will  take  to  mint  these 
dollars.  But  we  do  know  that  "minting 
one  silver  dollar  means  not  minting,  for 
example,  four  or  eight  quarters,  because 
the  dollars  require  a  much  more  difficult 
stamping  operation  than  any  of  the 
other  coins. 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  director  of  the  mint  dur- 
ing hearings  for  the  fiscal  year  1965 
budget.  She  said  that  the  problems  in 
the  mint  would  be  much  simpler  if  they 
did  not  have  to  make  silver  dollars. 

I  can  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
statements  of  Secretary  Dillon  before  the 
committee  just  a  few  months  ago.  He 
testified  that  the  silver  dollars  author- 
ized under  last  year's  appropriation  bill 
had  not  been  minted  because  the  crash 
program  was  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  other  coins.  These  dollars 
could  not  be  minted  without  reducing 
the  production  of  other  denominations. 

I  admire  the  former  Secretary  for 
withstanding  the  great  pressure  which 
he  said  was  put  on  him  to  mint  these 
silver  dollars,  so  long  as  he  felt  it  would 
interfere  with  the  minting  of  other  coins. 

The  President  noted  In  his  directive 
for  this  action,  that  these  new  dollars 
would  be  "distributed  in  the  areas  of 
the  country  where  the  silver  dollar  has 
traditionally  been  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange." 

I  carmot  imagine  that  a  single  one 
of  these  silver  dollars  will  ever  find  its 


way  into  the  marketplace  as  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

There  are  now  more  than  482  million 
silver  dollars  outstanding. 

Secretary  Dillon  estimated  that  nearly 
400  million  silver  dollars  are  being 
hoarded  or  collected  somewhere,  well  out 
of  circulation.  He  continued,  and  I 
quote  from  his  testimony  before  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  subcommittee  in 
February  of  this  year: 

I  am  certain  that  If  these  new  coins  were 
issued,  even  though  we  would  distribute 
them  only  in  the  Western  States  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  areas  where  they  are  used, 
they  would  go  Into  the  hands  of  speculators 
and  coin  collectors  immediately  and 
wouldn't  be  In  circulation  more  than  20 
minutes. 

By  running  off  45  million  new  silver 
dollars,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  merely  play- 
ing into  tlie  hands  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortage  of  coins  in  this 
countiy  today.  We  will  not  be  increas- 
ing the  Treasury's  inventoiy  of  silver 
dollars  with  this  minting.  We  v.ill  be 
adding  to  the  hoarded  coins  held  by  spec- 
ulators, who  have  come  more  quickly  to 
the  realization  that  there  is  a  severe 
silver  shortage  in  the  country  and  the 
world,  than  has  Congress  or  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  silver  situation  today  is  critical 
and  poses  an  ominous  threat  to  this  Na- 
tion's economy.  We  are  faced  each  day 
with  increasing  demands  and  a  decreas- 
ing supply  of  silver.  Treasui-y  stocks 
now  amount  to  1.1  billion  ounces.  In 
acquiring  this  silver,  the  Treasury  paid 
for  it  by  issuing  silver  certificates,  re- 
deemable on  demand  with  silver  at  the 
rate  of  $1.29  an  ounce.  The  demand  for 
redemption  is  now  at  the  rate  of  120  mil- 
lion ounces  annually. 

The  silver  is  also  used  for  coinage  at 
the  present  record  rate  of  more  than  312 
million  ounces  a  year.  During  the 
month  of  April  alone,  more  than  27  mil- 
lion ounces  were  used  in  coin  produc- 
tion. Present  coinage  requirements 
alone  would  exhaust  the  supply  in  about 
3  years.  The  minting  of  these  45  million 
silver  dollars  will  consume  an  additional 
35  million  ounces  of  Treasury  silver. 

To  all  of  these  uses  must  be  added  the 
free  world  industrial  use,  which  for  1965 
will  be  about  300  million  ounces.  This 
private  industrial  consumption,  for 
photography,  silverware,  jeweh*y  and 
electronics,  is  estimated  to  be  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  about  5  percent  each  year. 

This  is  where  the  silver  shortage  bites 
with  special  intensity  for  those  of  us  in 
New  England.  We  have  seen  a  great 
many  industries  and  commercial  assets 
sucked  away  from  us  by  a  host  of  uncon- 
trollable factors  such  as  cheap  land  and 
labor,  and  favorable  tax  enducements  in 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  jewelry  industry  has  been  one  of 
those  which  has  withstood  this  trend. 
It  remains  concentrated  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  New  England  States 
and  provides  important  jobs  and  reve- 
nues throughout  the  region.  We  take 
great  pride  in  the  artistic  achievements 
as  well  as  the  economic  benefits  which 
this  fine  industry  provides. 

The  lifeblood  of  that  industry,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  silver.  In  the  production  of 
fine  tableware,  decorative  and  functional 


jewelry,  and  the  valuable  objects  of  art 
which  are  such  an  important  element  of 
our  society  and  culture,  there  just  is  no 
substitute  for  silver. 

Add  to  this  the  needs  of  the  photo  in- 
dustry, whch  has  not  yet  found  a  sub- 
stitute for  silver  in  the  magic  chemical 
emulsion  which  produces  the  image  on 
film.  plus,  the  needs  of  the  electionlc 
industry,  the  medical  and  dental  profes- 
sion, and  the  many  other  users  of  silver, 
and  you  begin  to  approach  the  scope  of 
the  problem. 

The  staggering  figure  to  remember  for 
this  silver  situation  is  225  million  ounces. 
That  is  the  total  annual  production  of 
newly  mined  silver  in  the  free  world.  In 
other  words,  we  are  now  using  more  silver 
just  in  coins  each  year  than  is  produced 
in  all  of  the  free  world.  At  the  same 
time,  the  annual  industrial  consumption 
of  silver  is  also  greater  than  the  free 
world  production. 

Therefore,  with  the  continued  use  of 
silver  for  our  coins  and  the  escalating 
production  figures  for  coins  neccs.'^ary  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand,  coupled  with 
an  increasing  consumption  of  silver  in 
the  industrial  sector,  we  will  shortly  find 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  silver  supply. 

This  is  exactly  why  the  speculating 
coin  hoarders  are  playing  their  waiting 
game.  They  stand  ready  to  jump  in 
when  the  need  for  silver  for  coins  will 
send  the  price  up — and  it  need  go  up  only 
a  few  points  per  ounce — and  they  will  be 
able  to  melt  down  their  silver  coins  and 
obtain  more  for  the  silver  in  them  than 
the  face  value  of  the  coin.  I  might  point 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  present  law 
against  melting  down  coins. 

Of  course,  the  silver  dollar  Is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  silver  situation,  nor 
would  the  stoppage  of  the  White  House 
directive  resolve  the  difficult  monetary 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 

But,  the  directive  to  mint  these  coins 
at  this  time  can  serve  only  to  further 
whet  the  appetitles  of  the  speculators  and 
will  add  nothing  to  the  supply  of  coins 
available  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Today  we  are  experiencing  a  critical 
shortage  of  coins.  Today  we  are  facing 
serious  shortage  in  the  supply  of  silver. 

We  had  hoped  to  alleviate  the  coin 
shortage  by  clearing  the  way  for  the  mint 
to  go  forward  with  their  crash  program 
of  subsidiary  coin  production. 

To  this  end,  we  authorized  the  con- 
tinued purchase  by  the  mint  of  rolled 
bronze  and  nickel  strips  to  be  blanked 
for  coins  from  outside  sources.  This 
policy  was  justified  to  the  subcommittee 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  contemplate  anything  else  and  proceed 
with  the  crash  program.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  purchasing  policy  in  costing 
the  mint  and  the  taxpayers  $7  million 
this  year. 

We  are  also  looking  toward  a  reason- 
able resolution  of  the  silver  supply  prob- 
lems. There  are  several  issues  open  to  us 
here  which  I  will  not  go  into  now.  They 
will,  however,  require  action  in  time  by 
the  Congress. 

This  directive,  coming  as  the  mint  and 
the  Treasury  Departments  approach  a 
crucial  crossroad  bearing  on  the  lives  of 
every  American,  serves  only  to  make  the 
way  ahead  more  difficult. 
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I  am  not  today  advocating  that  silver 
Hollars  should  never  again  be  minted. 

The  issue  is  not  the  perpetuation  of  a 
tradition  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  very  inception  of  our  coinage 
system  in  1792.  The  very  basic  issue  is 
the  critical  shortage  of  coins  for  com- 
mercial use  and  the  effect  of  this  direc- 
tive on  the  resolution  of  this  problem. 

Silver  dollars  are  not  now  circulating. 
This  additional  number  will  not  find 
their  way  into  circulation.  These  dollars 
are  not  a  commercial  necessity.  There 
is  an  existing  substitute  in  paper  dollars. 
None  of  these  factors  can  be  applied  to 
the  subsidiary  coins  now  being  minted, 
and  which  must  be  curtailed  for  the 
minting  of  silver  dollars.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  any  of  these  coins. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  now  is  not 
the  best  feasible  time  to  begin  minting 
silver  dollars.  I  suggest  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  worse  time. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and  this 
body  will  give  my  resolution  which  I  have 
filed  here  today,  stopping  the  minting  of 
these  silver  dollars,  immediate  action  and 
bring  it  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  let  the  House  work  its  will  and  stop 
this  foolishness. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  must  say  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  we  have  gone  into 
this  problem  which  the  gentleman  has 
so  ably  presented  to  the  House  here  to- 
day. Our  report  covered  very  much  the 
conclusions  and  statistics  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  presented. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  few 
questions  to  make  clear  my  position 
which  is  just  a  little  bit  different  from 
the  gentleman's  position  although  it  is 
substantially  the  same. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  the  ap- 
proval for  the  minting  of  these  silver  dol- 
lars came  through  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee on  appropriations? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  I  correctly  remember 
my  facts,  I  fought  that  issue  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  prevailed  on  a  vote  not 
to  mint  these  45  million  silver  dollars.  It 
went  over  to  the  other  body  and  one  of 
the  gentlemen  that  I  am  speaking  of  got 
it  back  into  the  bill.  Then  it  went  to 
conference  and  we  did  not  prevail  in  con- 
ference. The  House  of  Representatives 
voted  against  minting  the  45  million  sil- 
ver dollars. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  fact  is  that  there 
was  congressional  approval  for  the  mint- 
ing of  the  45  million  silver  dollars. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  and  that  was  over 
my  objections. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
was  correct.  I  think  this  is  no  time  to 
mint  45  million  silver  dollars  and  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  gentleman  that  not  only 
would  this  bring  douTi  our  silver  stocks 
but  the  dollars  would  not  go  into  circu- 
lation either.  I  agree  with  all  of  that 
but  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  I  think 
the  responsibility  lies  with  the  Congress. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  introduc- 
ing his  resolution  and  vu-ging  inmiediate 


consideration  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  think  the  responsibility 
is  on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
because  the  President  is  bound  to  faith- 
fully execute  the  law  and  Congress  has 
directed  that  these  45  million  dollars 
be  minted. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out  in  his 
statement,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  properly  so.  imder  a  different 
directive  from  the  Congress  which  as  I 
say  partly  emanated  from  our  subcom- 
mittee, withheld  the  production  of  these 
45  million  silver  dollars  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  mint  was  in  a  crash  pro- 
gram which  all  of  the  Congress  sup- 
ported and  was  seriously  interested  in. 
So  I  say  that  what  has  to  be  done  now 
is  for  the  Congress  to  withdraw  its  di- 
rective and  make  clear  its  position  on 
this  very  serious  problem  of  silver. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  believe  this  resolution  will  go 
to  his  committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  does  not  come  be- 
fore my  committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  join  with  me  in  an  effort  to  get 
speedy  hearings  on  this  and  let  us  get 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  join  the  gentleman 
in  urging  speedy  hearings  on  this  matter 
by  the  legislative  committee  because  I 
think  this  is  an  urgent  problem  that 
must  be  met  squarely  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  also  hope  that  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  would  urge 
the  Treasury  immediately  to  make  avail- 
able its  report  on  the  question  of  silver 
and  the  shortage  of  coins. 

Mr.    CONTE.    Let    me    inform    the 
gentleman  I  have  spoken  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from   Oklahoma    [Mr.   Steed  1    and   he 
called  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
before  our  committee  to  account  for  this 
because  in  our  report  when  we  brought 
the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  we 
stated  that  even  though  Congress  had 
directed  that  45  million  silver  dollars 
could  be  minted  that  it  should  be  held 
back  until  a  more  feasible  time  or  a  more 
appropriate  time  was  available,  and  that 
during  this  crash  program  while  we  had 
both   mints,    the   Phildelphia   and   the 
Denver  Mints  going  7  days  a  week.  3 
shifts  a  day  and  paying  all  kinds  of 
overtime,  and  going  out  and  buying  oux 
nickel  and  bronze  strips  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  $7  million  a  year,  that  to 
open  up  the  San  Francisco  Mint  to  help 
in  the  crash  program  just  to  mint  45 
million  silver  dollars  at  this  time  would 
be  ridiculous. 

We  need  45  million  silver  dollars  now 
like  I  need  a  hole  in  the  head. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
Ughted  to  hear  that  the  powerful  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  make 
known  its  desires  and  its  wishes.  I  hope 
great  heed  will  be  paid  to  what  it  con- 
cludes. 

I  believe,  however,  in  all  fairness,  that 
this  puts  the  Treasm-y  Department  in  an 
impossible  position.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  have  a  clear  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress to  pursue  the  minting.  They  also 
have  a  directive  from  the  President,  who. 


under  the  Constitution,  must  faithfully 
execute  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  a  conclusion  from  our  com- 
mittee, which  is  an  investigative  com- 
mittee, and  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  appropriates  the 
money,  to  do  the  opposite.  I  believe  this 
is  an  impossible  position  in  which  to  put 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  Mint. 

Mr.  CONTE.    If  I  may  comment  on 
that,  I  realize  that  there  is  a  directive. 

Let  me  state  that  the  former  Secre- 
tary, Secretary  Dillon,  took  a  different 
point  of  view.  Even  though  there  was  a 
directive,  he  said  he  would  do  it  some- 
day, but  that  this  was  the  wrong  time. 
On  page  30  of  the  hearings  on  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  appropriations  bill, 
for  this  year.  Secretary  Dillon  said: 

We  have  not  commenced  minting  any  of 
those  silver  dollars  because  we  are  still  short 
in  other  coins.  As  we  pointed  out  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  on  the  1965  appropria- 
tion, we  felt  we  could  mint  those  45  -alllion 
coins  without  reducing  the  amount  of  coin- 
age that  was  programed  in  our  original  ap- 
propriation act. 


I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
was  present  when  this  was  mentioned, 
but  he  went  on  to  say,  talking  about 
the  silver  dollar : 

I  am  convinced  they  would  go  Into  the 
hands  of  the  speculators  and  coin  collectors 
Immediately  and  wouldn't  be  in  circulation 
more  than  20  minutes. 

Can  we  imagine  the  foolishness  of  go- 
ing out  to  stop  the  minting,  to  stop  the 
presses,  to  mint  45  million  silver  dollars, 
which  would  be  picked  up  by  the  specu- 
lators and  the  coin  collectors? 

I  am  told,  and,  unfortunately,  I  do  not 
have  proof,  so  I  cannot  mention  names, 
that  some  are  hoarding  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  silver  dol- 
lars in  eastern  banks,  just  in  the  hope 
that  the  price  of  silver  will  go  up  to  more 
than  $1.29  per  ounce.  Then  they  would 
come  in  and  melt  those  down  and  sell 
the  silver.  They  would  make  a  killing. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  In  the  hearings  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  on  this  question 
I  thoroughly  concurred  with  the  con- 
clusion stated.  If  the  dollars  are  minted, 
they  will  not  be  in  circulation  for  more 
than  20  minutes.  They  are  a  highly 
speculative  item.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  in  circulation  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pressures  have 
been  so  great  on  the  silver  dollar  now 
that  not  only  the  American  silver  dollar 
has  been  driven  out  of  circulation,  but 
also  those  within  the  dollar  area  have 
been  driven  out  of  circulation.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  price  is  today  on  the  Bal- 
boa. The  last  time  I  heard  it  was  about 
$2.75  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Idaho 
could  answer  that. 

All  reasonable  evidence  at  this  time 
leads  to  the  reasonable  conclusion  that 
the  45  million  silver  dollars  would  not 
be  in  circulation. 

Mr.  "CONTE.  Again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  his  wonderful 
contribution.  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  commence 
hearings  immediately  on  this  resolution 
which  I  have  filed  today  to  stop  the 
minting  of  the  45  million  silver  dollars. 
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Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  be  often  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  myself  will  be  on  the  same 
side  of  the  coinage  question  as  we  are  to- 
day. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  xvell  will  re- 
member, at  the  time  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Trea.sury  Department  appro- 
priation bill,  I  opposed  the  minting  of 
the  additional  45  million  silver  dollars. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  the  gentle- 
man has  made  today  with  respect  to  the 
minting  of  these  dollars  and  what  the 
outcome  will  be. 

First,  the  minting  of  these  45  million 
silver  dollars  will  not  even  serve  the  in- 
tended purpose.  These  silver  dollars 
will  not  stay  in  circulation  in  the  State 
of  the  Member  of  the  other  body  who  is 
sponsoring  the  proposed  minting. 

As  recently  as  a  half  hour  ago  I  looked 
at  the  wire  service  in  the  Speaker's  lobby, 
which  reported  that  already  the  coin 
collectors  and  numismatic  associations 
are  calling  this  a  mess. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  not  only 
will  this  compound  the  present  problem 
being  discussed  but  also  it  will  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  a  transition  to 
any  coinage  we  may  consider  to  replace 
the  present  subsidiary  coinage. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
the  Congress  will  have  to  do  something 
in  the  subsidiary  coinage  area.  The  only 
way  we  can  defend  the  present  subsidiary 
coinage  is  by  the  continuation  of  the  sale 
of  silver  from  Treasury  stocks  at  $1.29  an 
ounce.  If  we  remove  from  those  stocks 
34  million  ounces  of  that  silver  for  the 
minting  of  silver  dollars,  that  silver  will 
not  be  available  for  the  protection  of  sub- 
sidiary coinage  during  the  time  we  are 
trying  to  defend  the  price  at  $1.29  per 
ounce. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  same  as  taking 
the  34  million  ounce^of  silver  and  throw- 
ing it  into  the  middle  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  because,  as  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ready stated,  these  silver  dollars  will  not 
go  into  circulation  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  areas  of  the  West  where 
traditionally  silver  dollars  have  been  in 
circulation.  I  would  also  like  to  suggest 
the  silver  shortage  is  exaggerated  and 
is  not  the  entire  reason  for  the  coin 
shortage. 

Mr.  CONTE.   No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  We  find  our- 
selves also  short  of  pennies  and  nickels, 
which,  of  course,  are  not  made  of  silver. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
stop  just  there,  I  did  not  try  to  create 
that  impression.  These  two  things  are 
not  related  at  all.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  silver  and  a  shortage  of  coins,  but  the 
shortage  of  silver  has  not  contributed 
to  the  shortage  of  the  lesser  coins. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

As  recently  as  last  Monday  I  was  In 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  en- 
tire complex  there  is  but  one  room  about 
a  third  the  size  of  this  room  which  Is 
dedicated  to  the  actual  minting  of  coins. 
As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  said, 
they  are  going   8  hours  a  shift  and  3 


shifts  ^a  day  and  working  on  Christmas, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  every  holiday. 
They  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
present  coinage  demands  even  with  such 
a  production  schedule.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  take  that  limited  capacity  and 
use  it  for  the  production  of  silver  dollars 
and  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  coins, 
as  the  gentleman  has  indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  when  the 
Treasm-y  Department  comes  out  with  the 
i-eport  on  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  content,  it  will  be 
favorably  considered.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  myself  will  have 
many  colloquies  when  the  legislation  is 
considered,  but  it  would  seem  to  me,  if  we 
are  to  mint  silver  dollars,  minting  at 
the  reduced  silver  content  would  be  the 
logical  way  to  handle  this  problem.  It 
is  fraught  with  many  problems  such  as 
the  existing  statutes  as  to  the  silver 
content  of  the  dollar.  I  realize  we  can- 
not make  a  decision  on  the  minting  of 
silver  dollars  until  after  we  make  the 
decision  as  to  what  the  silver  content 
will  be,  but  that  would  be  the  time  to  talk 
about  minting  an  additional  45  million 
silver  dollars  and  not  today. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  m.e? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  In  following  up  what 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  said,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  in  this  Congress  should 
not  wait  any  longer  on  the  Treasury  De- 
partment malving  available  to  us  and  the 
public  uhat  its  decision  is  with  respect 
to  the  silver  and  the  coinage  question. 
It  seems  to  mc  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  Coiigress  to  decide  what  its  policy 
is  going  to  be  and  v.hat  the  policy  of  this 
country  is  going  to  be.  The  time  is  now 
to  hold  hearings,  and  I  trust  that  the 
gentleman's  resolution  will  be  the  focal 
point  for  the  legislative  committee  to 
start  holding  hearings  on  this  entire 
subject. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  I  really  do  not  want  to 
be  a  Monday-morning  quarterback,  but 
there  have  been  certain  individuals  in 
this  Congress  who  have  been  way  ahead, 
far  aiiead,  of  the  Treasury  on  this  prob- 
lem. This  problem  has  been  with  us  for 
about  3  years,  and  they  have  been  drag- 
ging their  feet  on  it.  To  point  out  an- 
other inconsistency,  this  report  you  speak 
about  is  way  overdue,  and  it  should  have 
been  in  here  the  first  week  of  April.  How- 
ever, here  we  are  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  the  report  is  not  in  yet. 

It  is  a  fact  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
cloakroom  they  say  they  will  come  out 
with  a  report  calling  for  a  sandwich  coin 
which  will  have  maybe  70  percent  of  sil- 
ver on  the  outside  with  30  percent  copper, 
and  maybe  30  percent  silver  on  the  inside 
and  70  percent  of  copper.  They  will  come 
out  with  this  report,  and  assuming  that 
the  rumors  are  right  and  they  do  come 
in  with  such  a  recommendation  for  a 
sandwich  coin,  they  will  argue  that  it 
will  cut  down  the  shortage  of  silver,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  come  in  with  a 
directive  to  mint  45  million  silver  dollars, 
which  will  Ju.st  gobble  up  35  million 
ounces  of  silver  just  like  that,  and  which 


will  not  go  Into  ch'culation  but  instead 
will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  speculators 
who  will  make  a  killing  on  this  thing 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  there  is  one  ad- 
ditional thought  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  making  an  analysis 
with  the  best  available  information  I  can 
gather  as  to  tne  actual  and  anticipated 
-production  capacity  of  the  silver  indus- 
try not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of 
the  entire  world.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  in  examining  this  in- 
formation, when  it  is  available,  will  find 
that  the  silver  shortage  is  not  quite  as 
gi-eat  as  the  gentleman  may  have  indi- 
cated m  his  remarks  here  today. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUGGESTED    REPEAL    OF    SECTION 
14(b)   OF  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennyslvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr,  Hall] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
wc  are  receiving  a  near-massive  assault 
of  identical  mail  ur.':;ing  support  of  H.R.  7 
to  repeal  paragraph  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Such  near  identical  letters 
parrot  this  action  as  necessaiy  for  a 
growing  economy  and  castigate  right-to- 
work  laws  for  many  allei^icd  reasons. 
Some  even  falsely  quote  nearby  States 
with  said  right-to-work  laws  as  losing  In- 
dustry and  business,  which  Is  at  least 
questionable.  All  claim  it  will  reduce 
standards  of  living,  not  realizing  wherein 
jobs  originate,  but  regardless  of  all  of 
these  pros  and  cons,  and  the  right  of 
petition — through  mail  to  elected  offi- 
cials— the  NLRB  has  practically  ceased 
to  function,  as  though  in  anticipation  of 
things  to  come. 

Enclosed  herewith,  by  pcnnission  of 
the  author,  is  his  personal  opinion  of  that 
Board  with  background  material.  I 
commend  it  for  study  by  my  colleagues 
in  these  times  of  a  weighted  Congress 
and  vital  decisions  affecting  not  only  the 
Nation,  but  future  generations: 
Opinion  of  NLRB 
(By  Homer  Carr) 

I  had  a  construction  Job  at  Miami,  Okla., 
for  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  the  amount 
of  $400,000.  Around  July  of  1962  the  labor 
local  from  Venita  put  a  picket  on  the  Job 
because  we  had  subcontracted  the  wrecking 
of  the  old  auditorium  to  a  firm  in  Tulsa  that 
didn't  employ  union  labor.  I  Immediately 
contacted  the  NLRB  which  was  out  of  Texaa. 
We  were  shut  down  for  1  month  at  a  cost  to 
me  of  $1,194.50.  The  NLRB  gave  the  union 
a  chance  to  withdraw  and  publish  a  notice 
that  they  would  not  engage  in  the  same  prac- 
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,,-.  for  a  period  of  60  days.  By  doing  this. 
the  NLRB  didn't  have  to  render  a  decision. 
T  later  tried  to  bring  a  damage  suit  against 
thP  union  and  I  could  not  get  a  law  firm  to 
take  it  because  the  NLRB  did  not  render  the 
decision. 

In  earlv  1963,  the  lahor  union  at  Nevada, 
Mo  placed  a  picket  on  the  State  hospital  No. 
3  lob  This  was  a  repair  contract  in  the 
amount  of  $273,000.  The  picket  was  on  the 
lob  3  days,  the  reason  was  that  they  were  try- 
ine  to  force  me  to  send  welfare  fund  money 
to  Jefferson  City  instead  of  Kancas  City. 
Thev  did  not  know  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  City  chapter  of  the  A.G.C..  which  has 
a  contract  with  the  labor  local.  The  sign 
stated  the  Homer  Carr  Construction  Co,  re- 
fused to  sign  contract  with  the  local  union 
and  the  contract  that  they  wanted  me  to  sign 
pertained  mo.^tly  to  welfare.  This  stoppage 
cost  a  total  of  $210  besides  the  cost  to  the 
State  for  delaying  34,000  square  feet  of  fa- 
cilities wlilch  were  badly  needed  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  patients. 

Early  in  1964,  I  was  engaged  in  building  a 
supermarket  at  31st  and  Virginia  in  Joplin, 
Mo.,  in  the  amount  of  $130,000.  Around 
January  of  1964,  the  building  trades  council 
put  a  picket  on  this  Job  stating  that  Inde- 
pendent Gravel  Co.  was  unfair  to  organized 
labor.  Inclepe:ident  Gravel  was  furnishing 
ready-mix  concrete.  Tills  picket  would  sit 
in  a  car  and  walk  when  the  concrete  truck 
was  unloading  concrete. 

When  this  would  occur,  the  bricklayer 
would  quit  and  remain  off  the  job  the  rest 
of  the  di  y.  We  contacted  the  NLRB  and  they 
made  ait  investigation  and  a  decision.  The 
decision  found  no  evidence  of  secondary  boy- 
cott. This  forced  mc  to  cease  doing  business 
with  Independent  Gravel  Co.  on  this  Job. 
This  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $876. 

On  January   27,    1905,    the    International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL-CIO, 
local  No.  453,   engaged    in   a   picket   at   the 
Branson  post  office  and  Federal  building  at 
Branson,  Mo.     Tlie  electrical  work  is  being 
done    nonunion.      The    company    is    Judah 
Electric,    a    loc;vl    electrical    contractor    of 
Branson,  Mo,    Tlie  wages  paid  were  equal  to 
union  wages  as  set  forth  by  minimum  wage 
scale.    The  sign  stated  that  electrical  work 
on  this  job  is  not  being  done  by  local  453 
electricians.     The  business  agents  from  the 
Plumbers  and  the  Masons  instructed  their 
men  to  do  no  work  on  the  project  as  long 
as  the  picket   was   there.     On   February   8, 
1965,  we  filed  charges  of  secondary  boycott 
with  the  NLRB  and  on  February  10,  1965,  we 
gota  temporary  injunction  from  the  magis- 
trate judge.  This  lasted  until  March  15,  1965, 
At  this  time,  the  circuit  judge  ruled  the  in- 
junction illegal.     On  (date  not  known)   the 
electrical  union  agreed  to  cease  picketing  If 
the  NLRB  would  drop  charges,  and  on  March 
17,  1965,  the  picket  went  back  on,  stating 
that  there  was  no   dispute  with  any  craft 
on  this  job;  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  sign.    Al- 
though the  sign  read  that  It  was  not  the 
purpose  to  slow  down  the  Job,  the  Electrical 
BJi..  would  tell  various  crafts  that  the  picket 
was  legitimate  and  anyone  crossing  It  was 
subject  to  $100  fine.     One   man  from   the 
labor  local  reported  that  when  he  tried  to 
clear  out  of  Springfield  and  go  to  Kansas 
City,  they  refused  to  take  his  dues  and  re- 
fused to  clear  him  out  because  he  worked 
behind  picket  line  and  that  he  would  have 
to  pay  a  fine  that  would  be  assessed  against 
him   before    he    could    pay    his   dues.     On 
April  15,  1965,  Howard  Garlow  overheard  the 
Plumbing  B.A,  tell  a  plumber  that  he  would 
be  fined  SIOO  If  he  continued  to  work  behind 
picket  line,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Elec- 
trical B.A.    Jim  Hardy,  of  Hardy  Sheet  Metal 
Co.  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  was  Informed  by  the  Sheet 
Metal  B.A.  that  anyone  crossing  the  picket 
line  would  be  fined.   Hardy  sent  his  man  to 
Branson  today  to   try   to  sub  his  Installa- 
tion to  a  uonimion  shop  in  Branson,  and 
found  out  the  picket  was  not  on  the  Job 


today.  We  do  not  know  If  the  picket  Is  off 
permanently  or  not.  We  had  put  heat  on  the 
Jess  Wood  Plumbing  Co.  of  termination  of 
contract  If  they  failed  to  perform  under  the 
conditions.  We  think  the  picket  Is  off  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plumbers  to  do  some  press- 
ing work  and  then  will  be  back  on  again. 

Yesterday  we  received  word  from  the 
A.G.C.  Informing  me  that  Washington  failed 
to  act  In  my  favor  because  of  the  temporary 
Injunction  and  the  changing  of  the  reading 
of  the  sign.  They  stated  the  charges  were 
secondary  boycott  and  that  the  lapse  and 
the  sign  changing  had  eliminated  the  sec- 
ondary boycott. 

In  my  opinion,  the  union  Is  acting  on  the 
Instructions  of  the  NLRB.  The  delays  and 
expense  caused  by  this  Injustice  are  approxi- 
mately $1,800.  The  NLRB  in  this  Branson 
case  took  83  days  to  act  and  then  did  not 
act  according  to  the  evidence  given  them. 

In  my  opinion,  corruption  has  gotten  into 
the  NLRB  and  I  think  there  should  be  an 
investigation.  If  NLRB  is  to  be  the  sole 
Judge  and  jury,  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
It  be  run  by  people  unswayed  by  union 
power. 

I  also  think  that  every  State  should  have 
the  right  to  work  law  and  I  believe  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  founded 
on  freedom,  and  every  man  and  woman 
should  have  a  choice  of  being  organized  or 
unorpanlzed. 

If  we  are  to  abide  by  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion law  of  union  or  nonunion,  why  fhould 
we  be  penalized  by  such  acts  as  described  in 
the  foregoing  letter? 


National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

■    Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  26, 1965. 
Re  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO,  Local  No.  453  (Judah 
Electric  Co.),  case  No,  17-CC-216. 
James  L.  Hutton, 

Assistant  to  Manager.  Builders  Association 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dear  Sir:  The  above-captioned  case 
charging  a  violation  under  section  8  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
has  been  carefully  Investigated  and  consid- 
ered. 

The  charging  party  has,  by  resort  to  the 
State  court,  achieved  for  itself  a  cessation 
of  the  unlawful  picketing  by  respondent. 
Inasmuch  as  the  picketing  which  resumed 
on  March  17  conforms  to  the  Moore  Drydock 
standards  for  lawful  common  situs  picket- 
ing, it  would  serve  no  statutory  purpose  to 
proceed  further.  Accordingly,  I  am  refusing 
to  Issue  complaint  and  am  dismissing  the 
charge  in  the  above  matter. 

Pursuant  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  rules  and  regulations  (sec.  102,19), 
you  may  obtain  a  review  of  this  action  by 
filing  a  request  for  such  review  with  the 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  Washington,  D,C.,  and  a  copy 
with  me.  This  request  must  contain  a  com- 
plete statement  setting  forth  the  facts  and 
reasons  upon  which  It  is  based.  The  re- 
quest must  be  received  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel m  Washington,  D.C.,  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  May  10,  1965.  Upon  good  cause 
shown,  however,  the  General  Counsel  may 
grant  special  permission  for  a  longer  period 
within  which  to  file.  A  copy  of  any  such 
request  for  extension  of  time  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  Sacks, 
Regional  Director. 


STAN  HINDEN,  JOURNALIST 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  gentleman  from  Nev,'  York  [Mr. 
Wydler]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
the  light  man  for  the  job  is  habit  on 
Long  Island. 

Recently  one  of  Long  Island's  leading 
newspapers — and  one  of  the  country's  as 
well — promoted  its  longtime  political 
writer  and  analyst,  Stan  Hinden,  to  the 
position  of  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Nassau  County  will  miss  his  fine  col- 
umn "Inside  Politics,"  but  it  will  gain 
some  penetrating  and  incisive  editorial 
statements. 

I  know,  like,  and  admire  Stan  Hinden 
as  a  man.  He  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
American  journalism. 

I  truly  believe  his  farewell  column  Is 
worth  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  who — like  Stan  Hindeif  s  col- 
umn, are  "Inside  Politics": 

Six  Hundred  and  Eight  Columns  Later 
(By  Stan  Hinden) 
It  is  almost  10  years — and  608  columns — 
since  June  8,  1955,  the  day  on  which  thU 
writer  began  covering  politics  for  Newsday. 
Tomorrow,  I  move  to  a  new  and  challenging 
assignment  to  become  editor  of  the  editorial 
page. 

This  column,  therefore,  will  be  both  a 
farewell  to  my  readers  in  and  out  of  political 
life  and  a  summing  up  of  some  of  the  events 
that  have  swept  by  us  during  the  past 
decade. 

Ten  years,  of  course,  may  be  a  short  span 
of  time  in  the  long  chain  of  events  of  this 
era,  '  But  it  is  a  convenient  block  of  time  in 
which  to  glimpse  some  of  the  huge  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  landscape  of  polit- 
ical life.  On  ever-growing  Long  Island,  espe- 
cially, the  pace  of  change  has  been  acceler- 
ated. 

Between  1955  and  1965,  political  dynasties, 
machines,  and  ambitions  have  been  born, 
have  grown,  and  have  died  at  a  wholesale 
rate.  In  mv  first  column,  for  Instance,  I 
wrote  of  a  visit  which  then  Gov.  AvereU  Har- 
riman,  a  Democrat,  was  making  to  Long 
L-^land. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  expectations  for 
State  and  local  Democrats.  Harriman  had 
squeaked  into  office  by  the  narrowest  of  mar- 
gins m  1954.  After  12  years  of  rule  by 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  Democrats  figured 
that  the  long  Republican  reign  had  ended 
and  that  a  new  Democratic  dynasty  was  in 
the  making.  The  White  House  loomed  in 
Harrlman's  sights,  and  he  thought  that  if  he 
failed  to  win  the  presidential  nomination  he 
could  be  reelected  to  another  term  as  Gov- 
ernor with  ease. 

In  retrospect,  the  Harriman  dream  was 
made  of  tinsel  and  tissue.  It  was  soon  to 
be  smashed.  First,  there  was  Adlai  Steven- 
son's renomination  in  1956.  Then  there 
was  the  party-rending  State  convention  in 
Buffalo  in  1958.  It  opened  the  battle  over 
"bossism"  with  Carmine  DeSapio,  It  split  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  Harriman  went  down 
to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  GOP  newcomer 
named  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

What  a  chapter  of  glory  and  controversy 
and  failure.  How  noisy  it  all  was— and  how 
fast  It  all  ended  and  disappeared  into  the 
old  files. 

On  Long  Island,  the  political  landscape  Is 
almost  unrecognizable.  A  C-cade  ago,  the 
Republicans  reigned  supreme  In  Nassau  and 


SuITolk  The  political  organization  run  by 
\  J  Russel  Sprague  In  Nassau  was  a  legend  for 
Its  vote-getting  power.  Today,  there  are 
Democratic  county  executives  In  both  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk.  There  have  been  other 
Democratic  victories,  once  thought  impossi- 
ble     Time  and  events  have  splintered  the 
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Republican    power    and    a    full    two-party 
struggle  Is  In  progress. 

But  It  Is  not  the  clash  of  major  events 
that  remains  most  solidly  rooted  In  the  mem- 
ories of  10  years  on  the  political  trail.  R  Is, 
Instead,  the  many  little,  almost  unnoticed, 
yet  unforgettable  Incidents  of  political  life. 

MEMORIES  ARE  MADE  OF  THIS 

There  was  the  day  I  arrived  for  a  pre- 
election interview  with  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  shower 
and  dressed  only  In  his  underwear  but  he 
postponed  his  shower  long  enough  to  talk 
with  me.  There  was  the  day  I  watched 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  brandnew  to  the  cam- 
paign trail,  trying  unsuccessfully  to  sna^  the 
hands  of  weary  factory  workers,  who  were 
totally  disinterested  In  the  wealthy  candi- 
date. 

There  was  the  day  I  watched  a  political 
chairman  cry  because  his  party's  fund-rais- 
ing efforts  had  flopped  so  badly,  and  the  day 
I  watched  a  secretary  weep  when  her  boss 
got  into  political  trouble.  There  was  the 
wife  of  a  prominent  political  figure,  who  al- 
ways smiled  and  laughed  In  public,  but  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  politics  really  bored  her. 
The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

There  have  been  dozens  of  other  incidents, 
some  humorous  and  some  sad,  In  the  politi- 
cal panorama  of  the  last  10  years.  But  per- 
haps my  favorite  is  one  that  occurred  in 
1956,  when  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
was  running  for  vice  president.  He  had 
been  due  at  a  Democratic  dinner  In  Glen 
Cove  at  about  9  p.m.,  but  had  been  running 
late  all  day  and  didn't  arrive  until  close  to 
midnight. 

Kefauver  took  one  look  at  the  sleepy  crowd 
and,  with  his  own  weariness  showing  on  his 
face,  commented,  "Instead  of  making  a 
speech  at  this  hour,  I  think  I'll  Just  say 
'good  night."  Then  we  can  all  go  home,  go 
to  bed.  get  some  sleep  and  get  ready  for  more 
democracy  tomorrow." 

All  in  all,  it's  been  a  fascinating  10  years. 
To  all  those  in  the  world  of  politics  who 
helped  and  answered  all  my  unending  ques- 
tions, my  slncerest  thanks  and  appreciation. 


'I 


A    YOUNGSTER    "VISITS"    VIETNAM 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, to  all  Americans,  indeed,  to  the 
entire  world.  Much  has  been  said  about 
Vietnam,  and  even  more  has  been  writ- 
ten. I  would  hope  that  even  more  will 
be  said  and  written  about  Vietnam,  for 
full  and  open  discussion  is  the  very  heart 
of  American  democracy. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  a  fictional 
diary  written  by  Miss  Eileen  "Scottyy 
Wells,  a  sixth-grade  student  at  the  Frank 
G.  Lindsey  Elementary  School  in  Mon- 
trose, N.Y.  This  was  done  as  part  of 
a  project  assigned  by  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Hoff,  who  teaches  the  sixth  grade  at  the 
school.  The  assignment  was  to  "visit" 
a  country  which  the  class  had  studied 
during  the  year,  and  discuss  your  "expe- 
riences." 

Miss  Wells,  who  incidentally,  is  11  years 
old.  wrote  her  "diary"  from  the  view- 
point of  a  Peace  Corps  nurse  serving  in 


Vietnam.  Her  report  shows  not  only  a 
maturity  of  thought  and  thoroughness  of 
research,  but  a  genuine  compassion  for 
a  strange  and  distant  people  that  cer- 
tainly is  unusual  in  one  of  such  tender 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eileen's  "diai-y"  would  be 
a  fine  achievement  for  a  student  far  more 
advanced  in  his  education.  I  feel  it  is 
worthy  of  wider  distribution  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  and  submit  it  here- 
with for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
One  Year  Diary:  "One  or  the  Most  Won- 
derful   AND    Satisfying    Years    I've   Ever 

Spent" 

February  24,  1964. 

Dear  Diary:  To  start  off  with.  I  think  I'd 
better  apologize  for  not  having  "talked" 
with  you  in  a  long  time.  I  guess  I've 
neglected  a  lot  of  things  I'd  planned  to  do 
when  I  arrived  In  Vietnam.  I  planned  to 
keep  an  up-to-date  record  on  what  I  saw  and 
did.  but  It  seems  I've  been  too  busy  to  ac- 
complish this.  In  fact,  as  you  probably  re- 
call. I  haven't  written  you  in  over  a  month. 

You  know,  I  realized  something  when  I 
came  over  here.  I  am  a  poor  American  citi- 
zen. I  read  the  papers  and  listened  to  the 
news  every  day.  and  did  everything  I  thought 
was  expected  of  a  good  citizen,  but  deep  in- 
side I  knew  that  in  a  way  I  could  be  wrong. 
I  soon  decided  that  as  an  American,  a  for- 
tunate American,  I  should  do  something  else. 
I  also  knew  that  many  people  did  not  realize 
this,  and  as  one  of  the  few  who  did  I  felt 
that  It  was  my  Job  to  do  something  about  it, 
so  I  did.  As  a  nurse,  I  Joined  the  Peace 
Corps. 

My  family  didn't  seem  to  understand  my 
actions. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  do  this?" 

"You've  got  everything  and  more  than 
most  people,  so  what  Is  It  you  want?" 

'I  want,"  I  said  smiling  In  a  serious, 
thoughtful  way,  "the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I've  helped  someone  less  fortunate  than 
myself." 

Yes,  In  the  first  year  I've  spent  In  South 
Vietnam  I've  been  very  busy,  but  Its  been  a 
happy  kind  of  busy  I'll  always  remember  and 
treasure. 

April  13,  1964. 

De.\r  Diary:  Today,  April  13,  1964,  the 
town  of  Barla  was  attacked  by  Vletcong 
guerrillas.  Being  a  rather  large  town  (com- 
pared to  most  Vietnam  towns)  some  sol- 
diers were  assigned  to  protect  It.  However, 
a  few  soldiers  could  do  little  to  protect  the 
people. 

It  was  late  at  night,  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ple had  retired  to  bed  after  a  long  day  of 
hard  work.  There  was  a  deadly  silence  as 
these  men  crept  slowly  closer  to  the  town. 

Things  seemed  to  be  like  that  of  any  other 
night,  and  nobody  suspected  a  thing. 

Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out  with  more  to 
follow.  Huts  were  set  on  fire  with  Innocent 
people  dying.  Then  Just  as  quietly  as  they 
had  come  they  disappeared,  leaving  this  part 
of  the  town  in  ruin. 

It  was  then  that  I  was  sent,  from  the  hos- 
pital in  Saigon,  to  this  town,  equipped  with 
supplies,  and  the  urge  to  help  these  people. 

I  arrived  as  dawn  was  approaching.  See- 
ing what  was  left  of  this  particular  section 
which  had  been  attacked,  the  scattered  ruins 
of  the  huts,  I  hurried  toward  a  hut  which 
was  serving  as  a  hospital.  Stepping  inside 
I  found  that  many  patients  had  already  been 
cared  for,  and  to  my  relief,  were  coming 
along  fine.  I  noticed  that  one  doctor  seeme(^ 
to  be  running  things,  so  I  explained  to  hini, 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
as  a  nurse  I  traveled  from  town  to  town, 
caring  for  the  people.  I  also  told  him  that 
I  was  sent  here  to  see  what  I  could  do.  His 
thick,  bushy  eyebrows  raised  a  bit  as  he 
scratched  his  head.  I  noticed  he  was  also 
from  America,  but  before  I  could  question 


him  he  said:  "As  you  probably  noticed  •> 
have  things  pretty  well  under  control,  but 
I'd  be  thankful  If  you'd  give  Son  hla  IniAc 
tlon."  ' 

He  then  pointed  to  a  young  boy,  one  of  the 
soldiers.  He  was  a  fairly  short  boy  with 
light  skin.  He  had  dark  hair  and  higt 
cheekbones,  which  I've  noticed  on  many,  u 
not  all  Vietnamese.  In  appearance  they'n 
much  like  the  Chinese. 

"Oh,"  the  doctor  continued,  "and  If  you 
could  watch  him  tonight  I'd  be  thankJm, 
because  he's  got  quite  a  high  fever."  He  then 
turned  around  muttering  what  a  shame  it 
was,  and  stalked  off. 

As  I  gave  the  Injection  to  him  I  noticed 
a  look  of  anger  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  wen 
moving  as  If  he  were  muttering  something. 
After  wiping  his  forehead  with  a  damp 
cloth,  I  sat  down  to  study  him  more  cloeelj. 
However,  before  I  could  do  much  studyinf 
he  began  to  toss  and  turn.  I  could  see  the 
sweat  rolling  down  his  face  and  the  veins  In 
his  hands  popped  out  as  he  clenched  hli 
fists,  but  before  I  could  reach  him  he  turned, 
facing  me  and  yelled. 

"They're  doing  it  to  us  again!  They  wont 
give  us  peace!  Those  red  devils  will  keep 
fighting  tiU  they've  got  everything!  every- 
thing—." 

These  words  trailed  off  Into  an  empty 
silence.  Wiping  his  forehead  once  more,  he 
seemed  to  have  regained  his  senses,  and 
calmy  opened  his  eyes  saying  with  a  reas- 
suring look,  "But  we  will  never  let  them." 
He  then  told  me  an  amazing  and  impressive 
story  which  I  will  now  reveal  to  you,  as  wa* 
told  me: 

"My  full  name  Is  Zuat  Chi  Son  in  Viet- 
nam your  first  name  Is  last,  and  your  last 
name  Is  first.  I  was  originally  bom  in 
North  Vietnam  and  lived  there  the  first  12 
years  of  my  life.  As  you  probably  know, 
Vietnam  before  being  divided  was  a  colony 
of  France.  However  many  Vietnamese  re- 
belled, not  liking  the  Idea  of  being  owned. 
They  wanted  Independence.  The  Commu- 
nists saw  a  good  chance  to  win  the  country 
by  taking  over  its  fight  for  Independence. 
Tliough  the  French  had  more  supplies  and 
a  bigger  army,  the  Communists,  using  guer- 
rilla warfare,  had  a  good,  if  not  better  chance. 
They  knew  the  Jungles  and  would  attack  the 
French,  then  would  disappear  into  the 
Jungles  and  swamps  where  the  French  could 
not  find  them.  Finally  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  Communists  and  were  forced 
to  give  up  Vietnam.  The  Conununlsts  asked 
for  tile  northern  half,  and  got  It.  (This  wa* 
how  Vietnam  got  divided.)  They  figured  the 
southern  half  (South  Vietnam)  would  soon 
weaken  and  fall  into  their  hands,  but  they 
were  mistaken. 

"I  was  living  In  North  Vietnam  at  this 
time.  My  family  ard  the  other  families  In 
our  village  had  been  her.ring  rumors.  One 
of  the  rumors  was  that  the  refugees  who  had 
attempted  to  fiee  North  Vietnam  hnd  been 
treated  cruelly  and  had  been  separated  from 
their  families.  Tills  was  Just  a  rumor,  and 
as  we  learned  later,  designed  to  scare  us." 

Here  Son  closed  his  eyes  .'ind  thought  for 
a  minute  as  I  wiped  his  forehead.  Soon  he 
opened  his  eyes  again,  smiled  a  thankful 
smile  and  went  on. 

"Our  town  was  then  visited  by  an  old 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  traveled  around  the 
country  telling  people,  as  he  told  us — the 
truth.  He  explained  to  us  that  the  rumors 
we  heard  were  Just  started  by  the  Com- 
munists to  scare  us." 

He  also  said  that  the  Communists  were 
bad  but  the  rulers  must  be  obeyed,  for  those 
who  disobeyed  mysteriously  disappeared. 

"We  didn't  like  the  Idea  of  being  assigned 
a  piece  of  land  and  having  to  give  half  of 
our  crops  to  the  Government.  A  single  care- 
less word,  we  learned,  would  cost  a  man  bH 
life.     There  were  spies  everywhere. 

"The  priest  then  Informed  us  that  If  we 
chose,  we  could  go  with  the  other  refugees  to 
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South  Vietnam.    The  priest  brought  us  to  a 
U.S.  Navy   ship    which    would   carry   us   to 

freedom. 

"We  arrived  at  the  capital  city  of  Saigon 
4  days  later.  We  were  brought  from  there 
to  a  huge  warehouse  where  other  refugees 
were  staving.  We  were  fed  by  smiling  cheer- 
ful people,  carrying  huge  kettles  filled  with 
hot  food,  which  seemed  to  taste  better  than 
any  other  food  we  ever  had. 

"I  wondered  how  the  Government  could 
afford  to  feed  these  hundreds  of  people. 
Where  would  It  find  work  for  all? 

"The  Mecong  Delta.  I  should  tell  you  be- 
fore I  go  on,  was,  before  the  war,  a  great  rice 
produelng  piece  of  land.  It  fed  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  leaving  enough  surplus  to 
export  and  trade  for  manufactured  goods 
which  South  Vietnam  so  much  needed.  How- 
ever, during  the  war  this  fertile  land  became 
a  tangled  Jungle.  Canals  v.-ere  destroyed. 
What  was  called  the  Blnk  Xugen  River 
Pirates  lived  there  and  would  not  give  up  the 
land  which  they  believed  was  theirs.  How- 
ever, it  was  not.  Diem,  who  ruled  South 
Vietnam  at  that  time,  was  determined  to  wipe 
out  the  crime  from  which  they  made  their 
living. 

"So,  there  was  a  battle.  It  was  a  long,  hard 
battle.  Some  of  the  officers  were  traitors 
and  deceived  Diem,  but  other  determined 
young  officers  replaced  them,  fought  the 
pUrate  war  and  won  It. 

"After  this  war,  when  Diem  was  demo- 
cratically elected,  he  decided  he'd  try  to  solve 
South  Vietnam's  food  challenge  by  attempt- 
ing to  open  the  Mecong  Delta.  He  made  a 
speech  to  us,  saying  he  would  give  each  of 
ua  seven  and  a  half  acres  of  land  to  farm. 
However,  we  would  all  have  to  pitch  in  and 
help  change  this  Jungle  into  good  produc- 
tive land.  Canals  also  had  to  be  dug,  and 
It  would  be  hard  work,  but  it  would  be  worth 
It.  The  enthusiasm  was  great,  and  I  believe 
I  clapped  the  hardest. 

"This  Job  was  very  hard,  but  we  were 
determined,  and  accomplished  it  v.-ith  great 
success.  No  longer  was  food  a  problem  In 
South  Vietnam.  Slowly  we  are  becoming  a 
strong  nation,  but  they  are  trying  to  stop 
us." 

He  stopped  and  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
eye,  then  reassuringly  said: 

"But  they  can't  and  they  won't  take  our 
freedom  av;ay."  With  those  last  words  his 
eyes  slowly  ciosed,  and  I  realized  how  much 
I  really  believed  him. 

June  29,  1964. 

Dear  Diary:  Today  was  a  very  enjoyable 
day  for  me.  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  charming 
couple  and  equally  charming  home  in  a 
town  called  Thong,  as  small  a  town  as  there 
is  on  the  outskirts  of  Saigon.  Most  of  the 
towns  I've  previously  visited  have  had  about 
1,000  people,  but  this  village  has  a  total 
of  523  people — rather  .small,  compared  to  our 
towns.  Most  of  the  people  had  lived  there 
all  their  lives.  I've  found  that  Vietnamese 
do  not  like  to  leave  their  bamboo  thatch 
houses  even  to  move  into  new  ones. 

They  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  again.  I 
had  sometime  last  year  cared  for  their  son, 
who  had  been  ill.  I  had  grown  to  love  his 
family  as  I  had  so  many  other  families  In 
Vietnam.  So.  when  I  found  out  I  would  be 
passing  this  town,  I  decided  to  pay  a  short 
visit. 

As  I  mentioned  "before,  they  seemed  glad  to 
see  me,  almost  as  glad  as  I  was  to  see  them. 
They  asked  me  at  once  to  have  supper  with 
them.  At  first  I  hesitated,  but  seeing  the 
delicious  rice  cakes,  fresh  corn  and  beans. 
I  hungrily  accepted.  Sitting  down  I  Inquired 
how  their  son  was. 

"Fine,  indeed,  but  I'm  sure  he'll  regret 
the  fact  that  he  wasn't  here  to  see  you." 

"By  the  way,"  her  husband  Huy  broke 
In.  "how  have  you  enjoyed  yoxir  stay  In 
Vietnam?" 

"It  has  been  a  new  and  wonderful  world 
that  I  discovered   when  I  came  over  here. 


Yes,  I  am  enjoying  It,"  I  answered  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Then  thinking  for  a  minute  I  decided  to 
tell  the  story  that  Son,  the  young  soldier 
had  told  me.  When  I  finished  Ming  said, 
"You  will  find  that  we  Vietnamese  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try." 

Here  she  took  a  mouthful  of  corn  and 
continued,  "because  o\ir  ancestors  exper- 
ienced It  and  passed  down  stories  which  have 
been  told  and  retold." 

"Ah,"  I  sighed,  "I'm  very  ashamed  to  admit 
I  know  very  little  about  the  history  of 
Vietnam." 

"Well  then,"  Huy  told  me,  "I'll  give  you  a 
general  background,  skipping  ov^r  the 
stories."     So,  he  began. 

"My  ancestors  were  originally  Chinese  be- 
cause China  ruled  Vietnam  for  over  1,000 
years.  Naturally  the  Vietnamese  adopted 
many  Chinese  customs.  However,  In  the 
10th  century  we  gained  Independence  and 
began  to  conquer  neighboring  countries  to 
the'  south.  By  the  18th  century  Vietnam 
controlled  down  as  far  as  the  Mecong  Delta. 
This  and  an  additional  piece  of  land,  con- 
tinuing farther  down  Is  now  South  Vietnam, 
as  you  probably  know,"  he  said  smiling. 

"At  that  time  Vietnam  was  i-uled  by  an* 
emperor,  but  actually  the  real  power  was 
held  by  two  families,  one  controlling  the 
north  and  one  the  south.  However,  a  prince, 
from  one  of  the  tvv\famllies  became  emperor 
of  the  country,  with  the  help  of  a  French 
missioner.  When  in  power  he  was  kind  to 
France,  but  the  rulers  who  followed  were  not. 
So  In  1883  France  got  sick  of  this  and  when 
they  decided  they  wanted  a  colony  In  south- 
ern Asia  they  quickly  found  a  reason  to  send 
an  army  against  Vietnam,  and  soon  all  of 
Vietnam  was  under  French  control.  Viet- 
nam was  struggling  for  freedom.  However, 
during  World  War  II  the  Japanese  occupied 
it,  but  they  were  defeated  after  Xhe  war,  and 
France  once  again  tried  to  rule  Vietnam,  but 
were  faced  with  a  country  led  by  Commu- 
nists. The  rest  your  young  soldier  friend 
told  you." 

Ming  continued,  "Our  government  is  not 
very  strong,  as  yet.  Diem  was  overthrown 
and  others  who  foUov/ed  experienced  much 
the  same  thing.  I  feel  the  reason  for  this  is 
very  simple.  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  our- 
selves yet.  We  have  the  ambition  and  the 
makings  of  a  good  country,  but  we  are  still 
young  and  Just  learning  how  to  walk,  but 
sonieday — Just  someday." 

A  dreamy  look  came  into  her  eyes.  "Yes, 
we  will  become  a  strong  nation." 

I  only  hope  she  was  right  and  that  this 
small  country  can  have  better  luck  In  the 
future  than  it  has  had  previously. 

September  7, 1964. 
Dear  Diary:  Did  you  know  that  when  the 
French  controlled  Vietnam  about  one  out 
of  a  hundred  children  attended  school? 
Well,  I  didn't,  until  yesterday,  but  I  also 
learned  that  since  1954  South  Vietnam  has 
worked  hard  to  give  more  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  education.  Adults  who 
never  learned  to  read  are  now  attending 
night  schools.  Now,  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple can  read  and  write.  Isn't  that  a  helpful 
way  in  clearing  a  path  toward  making  Viet- 
nam a  stronger,  finer  country?  I  certainly 
think  it  is. 

I  guess  you're  wondering  where  I  picked 
up  this  Information?  I  learned  it  from 
a  teacher.  You  see,  I  was  assigned  to  vac- 
cinate the  children  in  the  tpwn  of  Zuol. 
When  I  arrived,  through  the  rain,  at  this 
small  but  neatly  kept  school.  I  quickly  ran 
In  to  get  shelter  from  the  cold  rain.  Since 
this  was  a  small  town,  It  was  Just  a  small 
school.  The  teacher  was  a  young.  Inspiring 
woman,  who  In  my  opinion  was  a  fine 
teacher. 

When  I  stepped  into  the  classroom,  soaking 
wet,  she  asked  the  class  to  excuse  her,  and 


briskly  walked  back  to  me,  telling  me  to  sit 
down  in  front  of  the  stove  and  get  warm. 
After  following  her  orders  I  was  informed 
that  she  had  already  explained  to  the  class 
the  purpose  of  this  vaccination,  and  had  told 
them  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  After 
hearing  this  each  child  slowly  stepped  up  as 
it  was  his  turn.  There  was  a  frightened  look 
In  each  child's  eyes.  I  gave  them  a  com- 
forting smile  and  they  returned  It,  but  rather 
weakly,  unsure  of  what  would  happen  next. 

When  I  was  through  and  about  to  leave.  \ 
I  was  asked  by  the  class  and  the  teacher  to 
stay  for  a  few  minutes.  Not  wanting  to  be 
rude,  I  stayed  (though  I  really  wanted  to). 
The  teacher  was  giving  a  lesson  on  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  I  must  ad- 
mit I  learned  something,  but  this  Is  not  at  all 
strange  since  I  knew  very  little  about  the 
subject. 

"After  South  Vietnam,"  she  began,  "had 
gained  independence,  a  constitution  was 
adopted.  This  constitution  provided  for  an 
elected  president  and  also  an  elected  as- 
sembly. However,  ^jvhen  Diem  was  president 
the  elections  were  not  held  in  a  democratic 
fashion,  but  were  controlled.  The  people 
realized  this  and  did  not  think  It  was  right, 
so  In  1963  Diem  was  overthrown.  The  con- 
stitution was  suspended  and  a  government 
run  by  a  military  council  was  started." 

Here  she  paused,  and  asked  If  there  were 
any  questions,  and  there  were — many! 

I  realized  how  late  It  was,  and  knew  that 
I  had  better  leave.  Getting  up  I  thanked  the 
children  and  once  again  stepped  out  Into 
the  rain. 

I  now  recall  the  eager  look  In  each  child's 
face  as  the  teacher  was  talking.  They  seemed 
to  want  to  learn,  and  were  so  interested  In 
what  they  learned.  I  now  realize  that  those 
children  are  the  future  of  Vietnam. 

November  27,  1964. 
Dear  Diary:  This  is  Just  a  short  note  to 
tell  you  about  a  little  experience  I  had  to- 
day. I  was  called  upwn  to  visit  a  family  who 
were  in  great  need  of  help.  There  was  sick- 
ness in  their  house  and  one  of  the  children 
had  already  died.  Visiting  this  home  and 
village  I  found  both  were  poverty  stricken. 
It  was  a  very  poor  house  with  very  little 
food.  I  cared  for  them  as  best  I  could,  but 
I  didn't  see  much  hope. 

They  happened  to  live  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  Vietnam  where  there  are  many 
forests.  Vietnam's  warm,  wet  climate  is 
ideal  for  growing  trees. 

I  see  the  only  way  to  solve  this  poverty 
problem  is  to  modernize.  To  try  to  help 
the  people  help  themselves  would  do  ever  so 
much  good.  The  people  must  be  raised  to 
a  higher  living  standard. 

Some  main  resources  in  South  Vietnam  are 
fishing,  lumbering,  waterpower,  iind  minerals. 
If  it  was  possible  to  raise  and  modernize  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  this  poverty 
would  stop.  For  example,  a  fisherman,  lum- 
berman, miner,  or  farmer  all  do  things  the 
hard,  old  way.  We  should  try  to  lessen  the 
poverty  by  showing  them  the  easier,  health- 
ier, and  better  way.  This  would  be  a  fine 
way  to  make  South  Vietnam  a  stronger  and 
happier  country. 

JanttaRy  13,  1965. 
Dear  Diary:  Today  I  worked  in  a  village 
on  the  Mecong  Delta  called  Tliuan.  This 
delta  produces  enough  rice  to  feed  the  whole 
country,  with  surplus  enough  to  export  to 
other  countries.  I  was  sent  here  to  give 
the  people  shots  to  prevent  polio.  At  first 
the  people  didn't  understand  the  pvu-pose 
of  these  shots,  and  as  with  other  new  ideas 
it  took  them  awhile  to  get  accustomed,  and 
to  understand  the  reason. 

I  stayed  In  that  particular  village  for  ap- 
proximately 1  week,  and  lived  with  the  peo- 
ple. I  lived  with  the  Hun  family.  There 
were  six  members  in  the  famUy:  Sing,  the 
gentle  but  strong  mother.  Ho,  the  wise  fa- 
ther who  always  seemed  to  be  worried  but 
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who,  when  problems  arose  handled  them 
with  ease,  Lang,  the  13-year-old  daughter 
who  took  after  her  mother  but  lacked  her 
strength,  Chi.  the  IB-vear-old  boy  who  was 
the  second  man  of  the  house,  Phang.  the 
10-year-old  Independent  of  the  family  and 
Kon.  the  15-year-old  boy  who  preferred  books 
to  working  In  the  field. 

Like  most  of  the  other  families  on  the 
Meconsr  Delta,  the  Hun's  main  crop  was 
rice.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  delta 
provides  the  special  conditions  rice  needs 
to  grow.  To  bettor  explain  this  I'll  mention 
the  steps  involved  in  planting,  raising,  and 
harvesting  rice. 

In  the  spring  the  Mecong  River  floods  the 
land.  Then,  as  the  water  slowly  recedes, 
farmers  plant  small  rice  seedlings  in  the 
swanipv  earth.  All  summer  long  the  rice 
grows  with  the  hot  sun  shining  down  upon 
it.  After  1  month  of  rain  it  is  ready  to  be 
harvested. 

The  Huns  are  a  fine,  hard-working  family. 
That  is  the  impression  I  got  while  staying 
there.  Up  at  dawn,  they'd  rush  through  a 
quick  breakfast,  then  would  at  once  begin 
to  work.  Ho,  Chi,  Kon,  and  Phang  would 
head  for  the  fields  while  Lang  and  her  moth- 
er would  work,  as  we  say.  "around  the 
house." 

Today  happened  to  be  the  last  day  I  was 
expected  to  work  in  the  village.  However,  I 
hnd  already  finished  my  work  .-so  I  decided 
to  spend  my  remaining  day  living  and  work- 
ing with  the  Huns;  but  today,  as  I  soon  dis- 
covered was  not  a  normal  day  but  "market 
day." 

The  marketplace  was  a  small  village  up 
the  river,  where  the  people  would  come  and 
trade  their  products  for  things  they  them- 
selves did  not  produce. 

The  family  boarded  a  small  boat  which 
they  had  acquired  for  just  such  a  purpose 
and'  began  the  rather  short  Journey  up  the 
river.  They  had  with  them  goods  which 
they  planned  to  trade.  We  soon  reached 
our  destination. 

I  found  myself  very  interested  In  watch- 
ing the  Hianner  in  which  these  people  traded. 
They  were  very  careful,  and  traded  only 
when  they  thought  it  was  a  good  and  a  fair 
deal.  The  Hun  family  seemed  quite  expert 
at  this  and  traded  rice,  woven,  and  hand- 
made goods.  They,  in  turn  received  food 
and  goods  which  they  did  not  grow,  such  as 
corn,  pot.itoes.  rubber,  beans,  sugarcane. 
tea,  and  coconuts.  They  also  received  some 
dried  fish  which  they  certainly  could  use. 
These  crops.  I  learned  later,  were  grown 
either  on  the  valley  along  the  coast,  the 
Mcooiig  Delta,  or  the  highland  region,  ex- 
tending down  the  central  part  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Lang  seempd  overwhelmed  when  she  got 
73  pastres  ($1)  for  a  woven  cloth  she  had 
made.  Marketing  and  trading  seem  very  Im- 
portant to  these  people. 

The  family  was  quite  happy  and  satisfied 
as  we  slowly  drifted  toward  home.  As  we 
approached  their  hut  I  pointed  to  the  bam- 
boo framework  of  some  sort  of  building.  He 
informed  me  that  this  was  a  new  church 
under  construction. 

"Of  course  it  is  a  Buddhist  church,  since 
most  of  the  people  in  this  town  are  Bud- 
dhists. But  many  of  the  other  towns  are  a 
variety  of  different  religions,  such  as  Taoism, 
Confucianism,  Christianity,  Caodalsm,  and 
Hoa-Hao.  Ancestor  worship  Is  also  practiced. 
Many  of  these  religions  are  a  combination  of 
others.  There  has  been  much  misunder- 
standing and  trouble  between  the  Christians 
and  Buddhists." 

Here  he  paused,  staring  blankly  Into  the 
horizDn.  Changing  the  subject,  I  asked  him 
why  everyone  .seemed  to  travel  by  water. 

"That  is  simple,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head, 
"roads  are  very  expensive  to  build  and  keep 
in  good  order.  Besides,  the  land  these  roads 
would  take  up  could  better  be  used  for  pro- 
ductive i;-nd.  That  is  why  we  have  .so  many 
canals.    If  we  want  to  go  visiting,  we  Just  get 


into  our  boats.  Although  the  main  source 
of  travel  is  water,  many  people  in  Vietnam 
travel  differently.  Some  walk  or  ride  bicy- 
cles. Railroads  and  roads  are  Important  also, 
but  In  the  Mecong  Delta  water  transporta- 
tion is  the  most  important  and  useful. 

"I  see."  I  said,  smiling  to  myself  as  we 
pulled  up  to  their  familiar  hut.  "This  has 
been  such  an  Interesting  and  exciting  day. 
I'd  like  to  thank  you." 

Yes.  it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  days  I've  spent  here,  but  amid  the 
fun.  one  In  which  I  thought  a  good  deal. 

PEBP.rART  24,  1965. 

Dear  Diary:  I  am  writing  to  you  from  a 
small  bamboo  hut.  Tomorrow  I  am  to  be 
picked  up  and  brought  to  the  airport,  where 
I  will  leave  for  home.  It  has  been  2  years 
since  I  first  set  foot  in  this  amazing  little 
coiintry.  Little  did  I  know  how  sad  I  would 
be  to  leave  it.  Little  did  I  know  that  a 
small  country  like  Vietnam  could  so  change 
my  way  of  thinking,  that  it  could  make  me  a 
completely  different  person — a  better  person. 

I  now  know  how  much  a  big  strong  country 
like  the  United  States  could  learn  from  a 
little  country  like  Vietnam. 


FEDERAL   WATER   PROJECT 
RECREATION  ACT 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Graeowski]  may 
e.xcend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mi-.  GRABOWSKt.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  growing  need 
of  recreation  values  has  been  reccsnized 
in  water  resource  project  reports.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  had  a  general  policy 
to  guide  and  limit  us  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
bear  a  part  of  the  cost  of  a  water  resource 
project  that  helps  make  possible  recre- 
ation benefits. 

Such  a  general  policy  will  be  provided 
by  H.R.  5269  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday. 

H.R.  5269  will  provide  uniform  rules 
for  the  treatment  of  recreation  and  flsh 
and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  Federal  water  resource  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  This  act  contains  nu- 
merous provisions,  with  some  of  the  more 
important  ones  including: 

First.  Full  consideration  is  to  be  given 
to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement as  project  purposes  on  Fed- 
eral projects  and  general  cost-sharing 
and  reimbursement  policy  for  these  pur- 
poses is  established. 

Second.  Planning  with  respect  to  the 
recreational  potential  of  any  project  also 
Is  to  be  coordinated  with  existing  and 
planned  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
recreation  developments. 

Third.  Federal  agencies  are  directed  to 
encourage  non-Federal  administration 
of  the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  features  of  most  Federal 
water  projects.  H.R.  5269  is,  in  this  way, 
complementary  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act  of  1965.  Both  Federal 
and  non-Federal  responsibilities  are  rec- 
ognized. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  given  general  authority  to  de- 


velop the  recreational  potential  at  proj- 
ects under  his  control. 

For  some  time  Federal  water  resource 
projects  have  been  providing  opportuni- 
ties  for  an  increasing  number  of  visitor- 
days  of  outdoor  recreation  for  the 
American  people.  However,  all  indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  a  further 
growth  in  public  interest  in  water-asso- 
ciated recreation  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
difficult  policy  question  which  we  here 
in  the  Congress  have  faced  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  water  projects 
has  been  to  determine  to  what  extent 
and  under  what  conditions  the  Federal 
Government  should  include  recreational 
development  as  a  part  of  Federal  mul- 
tiple-purpose water  projects.  During  the 
last  several  Congresses,  this  question  has 
been  dealt  with  in  various  ways  in  con- 
nection with  individual  project  authori- 
zations to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  has 
resulted  in  inconsistencies  among  proj- 
ects and  differences  in  agency  proce- 
dures. 

We  know  that  tiie  demand  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  lias  been 
increasing  rapidly  in  more  recent  years, 
and  that  the  needs  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue rapidly  expanding  in  the  years 
ahead  as  our  population  and  available 
leisure  time  increases.  Records  for  1964 
indicate  nearly  160  million  visits  to  Fed- 
eral reservoirs  exclusive  of  those  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Forest  Service. 

We  know  that  water,  in  addition  to 
providing  for  popular  water-based  rec- 
reational activities  such  as  swimming, 
boating,  and  fishing,  also  makes  more 
enjoyable  land-based  recreational  ac- 
tivities such  as  picnicking  and  camping. 
In  many  sections  of  our  country,  water- 
oriented  recreation  is  dependent  upon 
Federal  v.atei-  development  projects,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  the  general  recogni- 
tion that  outdoor  reci'eation  should  be 
given  full  consideration  along  with  other 
project  purposes  in  the  formulation  and 
management  of  such  projects.  If  out- 
door recreation  is  to  be  considered  fully 
and  properly  included  in  water  projects, 
then  general  policies,  particularly  cost- 
sharing  and  reimbursement  policies, 
need  to  be  adopted  for  the  treatment  of 
recreation  and  of  fish  and  wildlife  values. 
These  policies  should  provide  uniform 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  agencies 
concerned  and  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment to  all  projects. 

H.R.  5269  is  intended  to  meet  this  need 
and  to  insure  optimum  development  and 
use  of  the  recreational  and  related  re- 
source enhancement  opportunities  in  any 
given  project  area.  In  the  interest  of 
achieving  a  desirable  balance  in  the  over- 
all recreation  program,  this  legislation 
requires  the  recreational  aspects  of  wa- 
ter projects  to  be  coordinated  with  State, 
regional,  as  well  as  national  plants.  It 
also  encourages  non-Federal  public 
bodies  to  assume  responsibility  for  man- 
agement and  additional  development  of 
recreational  areas  and  facilities. 

This  legislation  will  be  of  major  assist- 
ance in  the  provision  of  water-oriented 
recreation  opportunities  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  will  bring  much-needed 
consistency  to  the  handling  of  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  as  part  of  Fed- 
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eral  multiple    purpose    water    resource 
""^I^am  fully  in  favor  of  H.R.  5269. 
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j.'EW     YORK      CITY      IN 
PART  LXX 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nev/  York  tMr.  Mm.TER]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  incl'Jde  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  oojectlon. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following-  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  27, 
1965  concernin?  the  effort  to  brinp  much- 
needed  blue-coliar   jobs  to   New   York 

City. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on 
"New  York  City  in  Crisis"  and  follows: 

New  York   City    in    Ceisi.s — Jobs:    Jersey  s 
Loss  Is  Brooklyn's  Gain 

—    (By  Barrett  McGurn) 

The  struggle  to  keep  needed  blue-collar 
jobs  In  the  city  reached  a  turning  point  yes- 
terday. 

Lcuis  Broido,  commissioner  for  C'jmraerce 
and  industrial  development,  dedici  ted  the 
2rst  factory  to  move  into  the  five  boroughs 
under  the  State's  $100  million  Industrial  aid 
program. 

The  ceremony  was  the  climax  to  a  bizarre 
br.tle  during  which  the  plant  had  to  fi?l.t, 
in  effect,  for  an  "exit  permit"  from  a  Npvv 
Jersey  tcvn. 

The  f.ictnry  is  Reliable  Sample  Card,  Inc., 
of  30  Sandford  Street  In  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  section  of  Brooklyn  not  far  from  the 
doomed  Ne-A-  York  Navy  Yard.  The  com- 
pany's pl.int  employing  125  people  on  a  reg- 
'ular  bris;s  and  another  50  seaionally  has 
been  shut  dov.-n  at  Wanaque,  N.J.  The  New 
Jersey  wcrUcrs  have  lest  their  jobs.  Brook- 
lynitcs  ■^VA  get  the  work  insteLid.  The  ta.sks 
are  unskilled,  paying  about  $1.50  per  hour, 
."ust  the  sort  of  employment  so  many  un- 
trained Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  of  the 
na\T  yard  area  are  seeking. 

The  phrase  "exit  permit"  cropped  up  in 
violent  conversations  between  Irving  War- 
EoS.  president  of  Reliable,  and  th?  authori- 
ties of  Wanaque.  Mr.  WarsofT,  who  already 
has  from  125  to  275  Sandford  Street  em- 
ployees on  a  year-round  basis,  decided  to 
combine  operations  Inside  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  neighborhood  for  one  main  reason. 
Unemployment  there  guarantees  a  labor  pool. 
A  8300,000  Str.te  lof^n  enabling  him  to  more 
than  double  the  size  of  his  Brooklyn  opera- 
tion was  the  clincher. 

Then,  the  Wanaque  fireworks  began. 

"They  put  an  unmarked  police  car  in  front 
of  our  factory  to  prevent  us  from  moving 
out  equipment,"  company  representatives 
Sild  yesterday. 

"Tou  have  no  exit  permit."  Wanaque 
said  in  effect. 

"What's  an  exit  permit?"  the  Reliable  peo- 
ple demanded. 

Tiny  Wanaque  (population  10.000)  ex- 
plained unhappily.  Reliable's  year's  taxes  of 
S3.000  would  not  be  due  until  next  month 
but  "they're  automatically  payable  at  once 
If  you  move  out."  F.ictory  equipment  could 
move  until  taxes  were  paid. 

AnvR-ay,  the  taxes  weren't  $3,000  anj-more. 
Wanaque  had  decided  that  Reliable's  ma- 
chines and  other  equipment  were  not  worth 
a  mere  SIOO.OOO  as  previously  appraised,  but 
-ther  a  whopping  $230,000.  That  meant 
that  next  month's  tax  would  be  $10,000.    And 


for  "late  filing"  there'd  be  a  charge  of  an- 
other $2,500.  or  $12,500  In  all.  Otherwise  no 
"moving  permit,"  no  transfer  of  any  Wan- 
aque machinery  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

Many  a  hot  word  was  exciianged  untU  the 
present  agreement.  Three  thousand  dollars 
in  taxes  will  be  paid  now  and  the  rest  of 
the  $12,500  will  be  lelt  in  escrow  in  a  local 
lawyer's  hands  but  Reliable  won't  hand  the 
difference  to  Wanaque  Township  even  "under 
protest." 

"If  they  get  their  clammy  hands  on  that 
$9,500  »  »  •"  company  spokesmen  shook 
their  heads  in  dismay  at  the  very  thought. 

Reliable  hopes  to  get  all  its  Wanaque 
equipment  to  Brooklyn  witnin  a  v;eek.  Com- 
missioner Broido  cut  the  plant  ribbon  yes- 
terday. This  Is  a  feather  in  his  cap  as  lie 
tries  to  convince  the  Committee  of  14,  repre- 
senting New  York  business,  that  they  should 
coUaborate  with  his  indtistrial  development 
corporation  in  seeking  to  save  factory  jobs. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXXI 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  one  of  the  neigh- 
borhood renewal  plans  in  New  York  and 
is  part  of  the  series  on  "New  York  City 
in  Crisis." 

Ihe  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  March  28,  1965,  and 
follows: 
New  YoKK  CiTT  IN  Crisis — B.^ttle  of  Mohn- 

»»G5iDE    Heights:    Bu?.E.\rcP*ciEs    Versus 

F.\MILIES 

■  (By  James  Lynn) 

"We  do  not  accept  the  idea  that  the  eradi- 
cation of  slums  in  any  area  is  accomplished 
by  the  relocation  of  the  majority  of  Its  low- 
income  residents." 

The  speaker  was  Aramis  Gomez,  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Citizens  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing; the  scene,  city  hall  during  a  board  of 
estimate  hearing  earlier  this  month  on  the 
Morningslde  General  Neighborhood  Renewal 
Plan. 

For  hundreds  of  families  on  Morningslde 
Heights,  relocation  is  a  present  threat,  not 
a  distant  prospect.  Not  all  of  them  are  slum 
families,  or  even  low-income  families,  and 
their  determination  to  stay  where  they  are 
is  the  foundation  on  which  much  of  the  op- 
position to  the  Morningslde  GNRP  has  been 
built. 

So  far  these  families  have  lost  most  of  their 
battles  with  the  big  institutional  landlords 
on  the  Heiehts:  Columbia  University  and  its 
affiliates.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  real  estate  combine  called 
Remedco  Corp. 

But  the  battles  so  far  have  been  little  more 
than  skirmishes,  and  since  that  board  of 
estimate  hearing  on  March  11  there  have 
been  uimiistakable  signs  that  the  Institu- 
tions may  win  them  all  and  stUl  lose  the  war 
of  town  and  gown. 

S.-VFECXJAEDS 

Mrs.  Constance  Baker  Motley.  Manhattan's 
new  borough  president,  made  It  quite  clear 
nt  the  hearing  that  she  wants  firm  safeguards 
In  the  GNRP  against  the  possibility  that 
poor  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  will  be 
turned  out  of  their  homes  to  make  a  middle- 
class  white  enclave  on  the  Heights. 

Alone  among  the  members  of  the  board 
of   estimate,   Mrs.   Motley   sat   through   vlr- 


tuaUy  all  the  speeches  at  the  hearing.  Sev- 
eral times  she  cross-examined  supporters  of 
the  renewal  plan  to  find  out  what  protection 
it  would  give  tenants  who  might  have  to  be 
relocated  if  it  goes  Into  effect. 

The  answers  she  got  didn't  seem  to  satisfy 
her.  She  asked  the  board  to  postpone  a  de- 
cision on  the  GNRP  until  its  April  22  meet- 
ing. Since  then  her  staff  has  been  looking 
Into  the  various  changes  different  interests 
have  reconunended  in  the  plan. 

The  city's  housing  and  redevelopment 
board  defines  a  general  neighborhood  re- 
newal plan  as  "a  preliniinary  plan  outlining 
proposed  urban  renewal  activities  in  an  area 
of  such  scope  that  renewal  activities  must 
he  initiated  in  a  series  of  projects  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  up  to  10  years." 

Morningslde's  plan  certainly  fits  that  defi- 
nition. It  includes  no  less  than  five  pro- 
posed urban  renewal  projects  In  a  92-bIock 
area  stretching  from  100th  Street  to  125th 
Street  between  Eighth  Avenue  and  Riverside 
Drive.  One  of  the  projects,  broken  into  two 
phases,  is  already  in  the  detailed  planning 
stage.  A  preliminary  plan  for  the  second  is 
in  preparation. 

Some  people  are  against  the  GNRP  for  rea- 
sons that  have  become  rather  commonplace 
in  New  York  City  in  the  1960'e.  They  object 
to  urban  renewal  because  it  would  mean  the 
demolition  of  a  community — In  this  case  a 
community  whose  residents  cover  a  wide 
band  of  the  racial  and  economic  spectrum. 

To  these  people  a  GNRP  is  bad  because 
urban  renewal  Is  bad — wasteful,  degrading, 
and,  worst  of  all,  not  even  successful  in  Its 
own  limited  terms.  Any  GNRP— and  New 
Y'ork's  only  other  one  is  row  in  a  rather 
tentative  state — would  meet  with  the  same 
objections  from  them. 

ARGUMENT 

Par  more  Interesting  are  those  people  who 
see  the  need  for  urban  restoration  <n  general 
and  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  need  exists 
on  Morningslde  Heights,  but  oppose  the 
GNRP  as  it  now  stands  on  grounds  as  unique 
as  the  Morningslde  plan  Itself. 

Their  argument  runs  like  this:  Eviction  is 
bad  enough  even  when  Its  cushioned  by  all 
the  relocation  services  and  payments  the  law 
requires  In  urban  renewal  projects  supported 
bv  Federal  funds.  But  right  at  the  core  of 
the  Morningslde  GNRP  area  are  14  blocks 
that  are  excluded  from  the  plan  and  Its  re- 
location benefits. 

These  14  blocks  are  directly  north,  east, 
and  south  of  Columbia,  and  11  of  them  are 
marked  for  residential  and /or  Institutional 
use  on  the  proposed  land-use  map  attached 
to  the  GNRP.  Two  more  are  flatly  marked 
"Institutional";  only  one  is  "Predominantly 
Residential." 

Franz  S.  Leichter.  the  Seventh  Assembly 
District's  reform  Democratic  leader,  told  the 
board  of  estimate  that  "the  practical  effect. 
If  not  the  purpose"  of  the  exclusion  "was  to 
give  the  Institutions  carte  blanche  to  ex- 
pand Into  these  excluded  areas  which  Just 
happen  to  border  the  institutional  core." 

The  institutions  are  definitely  expanding, 
which  means  people  are  losing  their  homes. 
Some  of  the  buildings  they  are  being  forced 
out  of  are  in  terrible  shape,  but  as  William 
Stanley,  of  the  Uptown  Tenants  Council,  told 
the  board  of  estimate.  "As  bad  as  It  is.  we 
want  to  keep  It  until  we  get  something 
better." 

Some  of  the  other  buildings  under  pressure 
are  in  perfectly  good  condition.  One  of  them 
is  actually  being  taken  over  by  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  for  use  by  nurses  and  other  person- 
nel as  old  tenants  are  pressured  to  get  out. 
On  the  Heights  right  now.  there  are  eight 
sites  where  tenants  are  already  under  the 
threat  of  eviction.  These  tenants  are  won- 
dering when  their  turn  will  come  or  If,  at 
best,  they  will  be  allowed  to  stay  on  the 
sufferance  of  an  Institutional  landlord  who 
obviously  would  like  to  be  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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1.  Jewish  Theological  Seminary:  In  the 
back-to-back  buUdlngs  at  531  West  122d 
Street  and  540  West  123d.  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America  has  served  no- 
tice that  it  wants  the  tenants  out  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Only  156  of  the  212  apart- 
ments are  occupied;  a  handful  are  used  for 
offices  and  the  rest  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  vacant. 

The  seminary,  on  the  east  side  of  Broad- 
way between  122d  and  123d  Streets,  wants  to 
build  a  library  and  a  small  dormitory  Jxist 
east  of  Its  present  quarters.  The  buildings 
It  would  tear  down  next  year  are  something 
of  an  architectural  curiosity;  walkups  with 
open  stairways  In  their  courtyards. 

David  Collins,  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
buildings,  can  quote  from  a  survey  of  the 
residents  done  by  the  Mornlngside  Open 
Stairway  Tenant  Association:  the  average 
tenant  has  lived  there  about  15  years;  26 
percent  are  elderly  people  living  on  modest 
Incomes;  some  two-room  units  still  rent  for 
as  little  as  $23  a  month. 

The  seminary  bought  the  buildings  only 
last  summer,  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  and 
said  at  one  time  that  It  would  help  relocate 
tenants  when  the  time  for  eviction  came. 
Formal  notice  has  not  yet  been  served,  but 
now  the  tenants  have  been  told  It  will  be  up 
to  them  to  ask  for  assistance  if  they  con- 
sider themselves  hardship  cases. 

Still,  says  Mr.  Collins,  tenants  have  been 
able  to  meet  with  Rabbi  Louis  Finkelstein. 
the  seminary's  chancellor,  and  the  seminary 
is  "the  first  one  of  the  Institutions  who  has 
now  shown  a  willingness  to  sit  and  discuss 
with  us." 

2.  College  of  Pharmacy:  Columbia's  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  which  Is  loosely  tied  to 
the  university  in  tl*^  manner  of  Barnard  or 
Teachers  College,  wants  to  move  to  Morning- 
side  Heights  from  Its  present  site,  at  115 
West  68th  Street,  not  far  from  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter. Two  buildings  on  West  122d  Street 
have  already  been  vacated  and  torn  down. 

DEFIANCE 

But  four  buildings  are  still  standing:  130 
and  140  Morningside  Avenue,  1253  Amster- 
dam Avenue,  and  417  West  121st  Street. 
Only  about  40  apartments  out  of  90  are  still 
occupied.  The  tenants'  appeal  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  rent  and  rehabilitation  admin- 
istration but  they  expect  to  take  their  case 
Into  court  this  week. 

Mrs.  Marie  Runyon.  a  founder  of  the  ten- 
ants' organization  when  the  agent  started 
moving  people  out  3  years  ago.  says.  "We 
will  fight  until  the  last  dog  is  hung."  The 
College  of  Pharmacy  is  apparently  prepared 
for  a  drawnout  battle,  too;  an  agreement 
with  the  university.-  for  a  S3  million  loan  has 
been  extended  to  April  30.  according  to  Mrs. 
Runyon,  and  there  is  talk  of  further  exten- 
sions as  needed. 

Mrs.  Runyon's  group  has  been  able  to  hold 
out  so  long,  she  says,  because  so  many  build- 
ings were  involved:  "Buildings  have  been 
picked  off  one  at  a  time  with  as  little  to-do 
as  possible,  but  there  were  six  of  tis,  and 
we  did  get  together." 

3.  Bryn  Mawr  Hotel:  Remedco,  the  Heights 
Institutions"  real  estate  arm.  bought  this 
sing!e-room-occupancy  building,  at  420  West 
121st  Street,  last  summer  and  has  gone  to 
court  to  cancel  Morton  Jacobowitz's  lease, 
charging  that  he  has  permitted  the  place  to 
become  a  hangout  for  narcotics  addicts,  pros- 
titutes and  other  undesirable  people. 

The  Institutions  won  the  first  round,  but 
Mr.  Jacobowitz  is  appealing.  Meanwhile, 
with  some  help  from  Mrs.  Joan  Shapiro,  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital's  bureau  of  community 
psychiatry,  the  Bryn  Mawr  tenants  have 
begun  a  recreation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram of  their  own. 

Several  dozen  of  the  100  or  so  tenants  now 
use  the  recreation  room  Mr.  Jacobowitz  do- 
nated after  his  occupancy  rate  dropped  be- 
cause  the  welfare  department  stopped  re- 


ferring clients  to  the  Bryn  Mawr.  Even  more 
showed  up  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  for  a  com- 
munity dinner. 

The  curious  thing  about  the  Bryn  Mawr  is 
that  Remedco  has  flatly  denied  that  it  knows 
what  it  will  do  with  the  building  once  the 
present  tenants  are  out.  Since  most  of  them 
are  Negroes  and  many  are  on  welfare,  the 
situation  provides  ammunition  for  critics 
who  claim  that  the  institutions  want  to  turn 
the  Heights  Into  a  colony  of  middle-class 
whites. 

Remedco  doesn't  seem  to  be  bothered  by 
the  criticism.  It's  president,  William  Bloor— 
who  is  also  Columbia's  treasurer — showed 
no  Interest  in  seeing  the  recreation  room 
when  he  inspected  the  Bryn  Mawr  not  long 
ago;  he  simply  asked,  "What  kind  of  rec- 
reation?" and  didn't  wait  for  an  answer. 

4.  School  of  International  Relations:  Co- 
lumbia has  announced  that  it  will  build  a 
new  School  of  International  Relations  on 
Amsterdam  Avenue  from  117th  to  118th 
Streets,  taking  over  five  apartment  buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  118th  to  add  to  those 
on  the  north  side  of  117th  which  are  already 
used  for  office  space. 

Last  August  the  118th  Street  tenants  were 
told  they  should  be  out  of  their  apartments 
within  a  year,  but  they  have  been  slow  to 
organize  for  resistance.  One  of  them,  Mrs. 
Carmen  Garcia,  has  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  facing  eviction  from  two  places  at  once: 
She  operates  a  beauty  parlor  In  one  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr's  ground-floor  stores. 

5  and  6.  St.  Luke's  Hospital:  At  44  Morn- 
lngside Drive,  a  handsome  building  on  the 
corner  of  115th  Street.  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
is  gradually  replacing  old  tenants  as  they 
move  out  with  nurses  and  other  employees, 
sometimes  three  or  four  to  an  apartment. 
There  are  17  noninstitutlonal  tenants  left, 
though,  and  they  aren't  about  to  be  pried 
loose  even  though  they  say  the  newcomers 
are  noisy  and  their  services  have  dete- 
riorated. 

Some  of  these  newcomers,  on  the  othf>r 
hand,  have  moved  out.  the  old-timers  fay, 
because  they  couldn't  afford  the  rent.  And 
the  rest,  they  Insist,  would  rather  mix  with 
civilians  than  see  no  one  but  their  ov.'n 
institutional  kind. 

St.  Luke's  is  also  the  villain— from  the 
tenants'  point  of  view— In  another  eviction 
proceeding  that  was  before  the  rent  board 
only  last  week.  The  three  buildings  at  1084 
and  1088  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  500  West 
ll4th  Street  are  supposed  to  be  demolished 
so  the  hospital  can  build  a  15-story  residence 
for  doctors  and  nurses. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan  is  thr.t 
It  will  almost  double  the  number  of  apart- 
ments on  the  site;  there  are  G5  now— 32  of 
them  vacanl^and  there  will  be  127  If  St. 
Luke's  has  Its  way.  But  the  biggest  of  them 
will  have  only  31 '2  rooms,  and  most  will  have 
only  IVi- 

Peter  Austin,  one  of  the  tenants*  leaders, 
can  detail  what  happened  to  the  people  who 
moved  out  of  the  building  in  the  year  since 
eviction  notices  were  sent  out.  Only  10  fam- 
ilies have  been  placed  by  the  relocations 
agent  on  the  site,  he  says,  and  7  more  have 
taken  compensation — S400  plus  $150  for  mov- 
ing expenses  Is  the  going  rate — and  found 
new  places  for  themselves. 

H.\RDSHIP 

The  families  In  the  buildings  have  lived 
there  an  average  of  22  years.  Mr.  Austin 
says— one  tenant  Is  85  years  old — but  St. 
Luke's  has  been  unwilling  to  consider,  for 
Instance,  moving  them  to  the  building  at 
44  Morningside  Drive.  By  contrast,  the  doc- 
tors and  nurses  in  the  new  building  will  be 
required  to  move  as  soon  as  they  sever  their 
connections  with  the  hospital. 

7.  Morningside  House:  One  of  the  Institu- 
tional landlords  barely  exists  except  on  pa- 
per. Morningside  House  was  planned  as  a 
merger  of  St.  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  Women 


(now  at  Broadway  and  11 4th  Street  and  not 
related  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital) .  the  Home  lor 
Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples  (now  at  Amster- 
dam Avenue  and  112th  Street)  and  the  Pea- 
body  Home  (now  In  the  Bronx) . 

The  Idea  was  to  build  on  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue from  111th  to  112th  Street  on  ground 
now  occupied  by  eight  buUdlngs:  501,  503 
and  507  West  111th;  500.  504.  and  510  Wen 
112th.  and  1046  and  1050  Amsterdam.  Ac- 
cording to  Jay  Dreyer,  who  lives  in  one  o{ 
the  threatened  buildings,  the  original  plan 
fell  through  when  the  Home  for  Old  Men  and 
Aged  Couples  pulled  out. 

R.  J.  Long.  Morningside  House's  executive 
director,  confirms  that  it  is  "trying  to  get  up 
the  courage  and  the  wherewithal"  to  carry 
out  its  plans,  but  denies  that  a  decision  haj 
been  reached  on  what  to  do  with  the  site. 

Mr.  Dreyer  points  out,  however,  that  there 
are  22  vacant  apartments  In  the  four  build- 
ings that  abut  on  Amsterdam  Avenue.  In- 
cluding the  two  corner  buildings.  There 
were  vacancies  In  the  other  four  buildings, 
too.  he  says,  until  the  Home  for  Old  Men 
withdrew  from  the  project.  He  suspects  that 
Morningside  House  will  try  to  build  on  the 
lots,  which  St.  Luke's  Home  has  owned  since 
the  1930's,  and  try  to  keep  the  other  tenanu 
on  short-term  leases  so  the  building  can  be 
extended  later. 

8.  Bank  Street  College:  In  the  two  build- 
Ings  at  604  and  612  West  112th  Street,  the 
tenants  are  convinced  they're  next.  The 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education  Is  supposed 
to  move  from  Greenwich  Village  to  Morning- 
side Heights.  As  Robert  Susklnd,  one  of  the 
tenants,  puts  It,  "Columbia  needs  a  schocl 
for  its  children  that's  going  to  be  nice  and 
white,  and  of  course  they're  going  to  take 
In  a  few  Negroes." 

CONCESSION 

There  have  been  no  evictions  from  these 
two  buildings,  Mr.  Susklnd  said,  but  fewer 
than  40  of  the  48  apartments  in  them  are 
now  occupied  and  no  one  expects  that  the 
trend  will  be  reversed.  The  tenants  are  con- 
vinced It  is  only  a  matter  of  time— and 
money — until  they  are  put  under  pressure 
to  get  out. 

It  seems  likely  that  some  of  these  tenant! 
are  too  eager  to  flay  the  institutions  for  the 
Ills  of  Morningside  Heights.  The  more  tem- 
perate ones  concede  that  Columbia  and  St. 
Luke's  and  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
must  expand  somehow. 

But  what  seems  to  drive  the  tenants  wild 
is  the  Impossibility  of  ever  confronting  the!: 
adversaries  face  to  face.  The  phrases  recur 
again  and  again  In  their  conversation.  The 
Morningside  Renewal  Council  Is  "a  sort  of 
closed  society."  Morningside  Heights,  Inc, 
which  includes  most  of  the  biggest  institu- 
tions, is  considered  a  front:  "We  want  to  deal 
Individually  with  the  responsible  parties." 

"V/o've  never  been  able  to  have  a  slnglt 
discussion,"  complains  Mr.  Dreyer.  "There 
Is  absolutely  no  genuine  dialog  about  the 
needs  of  the  tenants." 

Basically,  the  tenants  want  to  be  consulted 
about  decisions  that  affect  them  Intlmately- 
about  St.  Luke's  Hospital's  decision,  for  In- 
stance, to  sell  the  big  site  of  the  old  Women's 
Hospital,  on  110th  Street  between  Amster- 
dam and  Columbus  Avenues,  to  Consolidated 
Edison  Instead  of  using  it  for  the  housing 
everyone  agrees  Is  needed  on  the  Heights. 

Columbia's  vice  president,  Lawrence  Cham- 
berlain, has  also  suggested  that  some  kind  of 
communication  ought  to  be  established  li«* 
tween  institutions  and  individuals,  but  so 
far.  according  to  the  tenants,  he  slmplj 
hasn't  done  anything  about  it.  And  until 
he  does,  they  Intend  to  fight  for  partial  con- 
trol by  amending  the  GNRP  to  take  in  the 
excluded  areas  A,  B.  and  C — which  happ«D 
to  Include  all  but  one  of  the  present  and 
prospective  eviction  situations. 

One  of  the  groups  to  send  Its  representa- 
tives to  the  borough  president's  office  In  the 
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,  few  weeks  is  the  Architects'  Renewal 
rnmmittee  in  Harlem,  whose  professionals  are 
M.Tn7to  give  some  technical  help  to  GNRP 
.ritlM  who  know  what  they're  against  but 
"av  not  be  too  sure  what  they're  for. 

mchard  Hatch,  ARCH'S  executive  secretary. 
cPM  the  GNRP  as  an  Instrviment  not  for 
Jjaneling  the  Institutions  but  for  bringing 
into  the  open  "the  secret  and  arbitrary  na- 
ture of  the  expansion."  To  kill  expansion, 
he  areues,  would  effectively  kill  any  signifi- 
cant renewal  of  the  area,  since  the  money 
the  nonprofit  educational  institutions  spend 
Is  eligible  for  matching  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  two-for-one  basis. 

"In  other  words,"  says  Mr.  Hatch,  "the 
monpy  to  renew  the  Morningside  Heights  area 
Is  coming  from  the  university's  expansion 
program;  the  city  has  no  money  specifically 
earmarked  for  urban  renewal  there."  The 
institutions'  capital  outlay  for  expansion 
already  adds  up  to  more  than  $8  million— 
considerably  more  than  the  city's  share, 
which  would  have  been  spent  with  or  without 
urban  renewal. 

Theoretically,  the  Institutions  would  be 
able  to  save  money  if  the  excluded  areas  were 
taken  Into  urban  renewal.  The  hitch  is  that 
their  expansion,  in  Mr.  Hatch's  words,  "would 
be  subjected  to  public  scrutiny,  public  hear- 
ings and  public  approval." 

The  clear  advantage  to  tenants,  Mr.  Hatch 
says,  would  be  to  make  them  eligible  for 
Federal  relocation  payments,  and  they  might 
be  willing  to  give  up  the  opportunity  to 
harass  the  institutions  In  return  for  a  guar- 
antee of  equal  or  better  relocation  treatment. 
Or  they  might  not;  it  would  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

ARCH  is  mulling  over  other  possibilities, 
too,  including  the  possibility  of  using  land 
north  of  125th  Street^-outslde  the  GNRP 
area— for  housing.  But  that  must  be  worked 
out.  too;  the  city  reportedly  has  several  plans 
already  under  consideration  for  that  area. 

The  combination  of  ARCH  and  the  local 
citizens,  Mr.  Hatch  suggests,  may  help  to 
counteract  the  usual  advantage  bureaucra- 
cies—whether public  or  private — have  over 
unorganized  Individuals.  Until  now,  he  says, 
"the  problem  has  been  that  all  the  neigh- 
borhood organizations  have  simply  been  re- 
acting to  the  city's  plans." 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 


Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Brown]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
greatly  concerned  with  one  of  the  hardest 
realties  of  our  time — the  rapid  rate  of 
population  growth,  particularly  in  many 
countries  struggling  for  modernization 
and  independence.  Today's  population 
explosion  is  so  great  that  it  threatens 
to  slow  economic  development  in  some 
countries,  and  to  widen  the  gap  between 
the  haves  and  have-nots. 

Birth  control  is,  at  best,  a  delicate  sub- 
ject. But,  it  is  a  subject  that  must  no 
longer  be  just  whispered  about.  It  must 
be  brought  out  into  the  open  forum  of 
frank  and  honest  discussion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  we  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  do  just  that. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
January,  President  Johnson  stated  that 


he  would  "seek  new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion 
of  world  population  and  the  growing 
scarcity  of  world  resources." 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  role 
of  AID  in  this  world  problem. 

Now,  AID  does  not  advocate  family 
planning  policies  for  any  country.  In 
fact,  it  opposes  any  effort  to  dictate  popu- 
lation policies  to  another  country. 

Rather,  AID'S  role  is  to  make  available 
information  and  assistance  on  family 
planning  to  those  countries  which  re^ 
quest  it. 

Several  countries  over  the  past  several 
years  have,  on  their  own  initiative,  insti- 
tuted programs  in  the  field  of  family 
planning.  Programs  are  already  under- 
way in  India,  Pakistan,  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  and  Jamaica.  Pilot 
programs  or  significant  action-research 
programs  are  also  being  carried  out  in 
Thailand,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and 
Tunisia. 

AID  has  long  given  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  health  services  and  the 
training  of  health  personnel.  Assistance 
has  also  been  given  in  developing  official 
statistics,  including  population  censuses 
and  vital  statistics.  In  February  1965, 
AID  provided  a  $400,000  grant  to  a  Latin 
American  research  center  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  Centro  para  el  DesarroUo  Econom- 
ico  y  Social  de  America  Latina,  for  studies 
in  family  size  and  population  growth. 

Since  1962  AID  has  encouraged  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  population 
growth  data  and  study  of  attitudes  about 
family  planning,  but  until  recently  re- 
quests for  information  and  assistance  in 
family  planning  have  been  referred  to 
appropriate  private  agencies. 

AID  now  considers  requests  for  tech- 
nical assistance  including  the  training  of 
family  planning  workers.  Where  appro- 
priate, the  requests  will  continue  to  be 
referred  to  private  agencies. 

AID  will  also  consider  requests  for 
commodity  assistance.  AID  will  not  con- 
sider requests  for  contraceptive  devices 
or  equipment  for  manufacture  of  contra- 
ceptives. 

Items  that  could  be  provided  by  AID 
include  vehicles  and  educational  equip- 
ment for  use  in  maternal  and  child 
health  and  family  planning  programs. 
V/e  are  also  prepared  to  receive  requests 
to  assist  in  local  currency  financing  of 
svich  programs. 

The  Population  Reference  and  Re- 
search Branch,  organized  in  the  Health 
Service  of  AID'S  Office  of  Technical  Co- 
operation and  Research— TCR— serves  as 
the  AID  focal  point  for  information  and 
coordination  in  the  population  field. 
Consultants  have  been  appointed  in  the 
demographic,  economic,  medical,  and 
public  health  aspects  of  the  population 
field. 

The  Latin  America  Bureau  has  cre- 
ated a  population  unit  and  requested 
each  Latin  American  AID  mission  to  ap- 
point an  officer  to  be  responsible  for  pop- 
ulation matters. 

Every  AID  mission  is  being  instructed 
to  assign  one  of  its  officers,  as  Latin 
America  missions  have  done,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  population 
dynamics  and  program  developments  in 
the  country  and  to  keep  the  mission  di- 


rector, country  team  personnel,  and 
Washington  headquarters  appropriately 
advised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
problem  of  population  growth.  It  is  seri- 
ous and  it  must  have  the  serious,  prac- 
tical, and  sensitive  attention  now  being 
given  in  our  official  policies.  But  neither 
can  we  rely  on  population  control  meas- 
ures as  a  cure-all.  If  the  developing 
countries  are  to  continue  their  advance 
from  poverty  and  desperation  they  need 
our  help  on  every  front:  our  technical  as- 
sistance to  improve  their  education,  their 
health,  their  agricultural  productivity: 
our  loan  programs  to  provide  the  power- 
plants.  uTigation  systems,  roads,  and 
other  basic  capital  for  further  growth; 
and  our  attention  and  oui'  tactful  help  to 
helping  others  solve  the  problem  of  pop- 
ulation growth. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  trying  to 
meet  all  these  challenges. 


SOCIETY  HILL  WEEK  CELEBRATION 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrne]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  weeklong 
Society  Hill  celebration  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  June  6  to  June  13. 
This  most  interesting  observance  is  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the 
Nation's  most  unique  renewal  area. 

CHAIRMEN    NAMED    TO    HEAD    EVENTS 

Eight  community  leaders  have  been 
named  to  head  events  during  Society  Hill 
week,  June  6  to  13,  it  was  announced  by 
cochairmen  C.  Jared  Ingersoll  and  Rich- 
ardson Dilworth. 

The  weeklong  Society  Hill  observance 
is  being  conducted  to  bring  attention  to 
the  Nation's  most  unique  renewal  area. 
According  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Society  Hill 
Week  will  highlight  the  many  facilities 
and  activities  which  make  the  area  a 
"thriving,  active,  and  complete  commu- 
nity today." 

The  Reverend  Martin  J.  Casey,  rector 
of  Old  St.  Joseph's  Church,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Koci,  Jr.,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  will  direct  Historic 
Churches  Day,  Sunday.  June  6.  The 
day's  program  will  hail  the  many  re- 
ligious institutions  in  Society  Hill  which 
date  back  to  the  colonial  period. 

William  L.  Day,  president  of  the  Old 
Philadelphia  Development  Corp.,  will  de- 
velop a  program  for  Penn's  Landing  Day, 
to  be  observed  on  Monday,  June  7. 

National  Park  Service  Day,nHiesday, 
June  8,  will  be  guided  by  M.  O.  Anderson, 
district  superintendent  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  while  Permsylvania  Hos- 
pital Day  will  be  observed  on  Wednes- 
day. June  9,  with  Mrs.  John  J.  Clutz,  Jr., 
and  Mrs  Robert  Gill  of  Pennsylvama 
Hospital's  Women's  Auxiliary  serving  as 
cochairmen. 
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Society  Hill  museums  will  join  on 
Thursday.  June  10,  in  tribute  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  institution.  "A  Man 
Full  of  Trouble,"  at  Second  and  Spruce 
Streets.  The  museum  was  restored  to 
Its  original  18th  century  tavern  by  the 
Knauer  Foundation  and  contains  a  large 
collection  of  china  and  pewter.  Head- 
ing Museum  Day  will  be  Grant  Simon, 
architect  and  director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Historical  Commission.  Friday 
evenin?  will  mark  the  dedication  of  the 
Society  Hill  Towers  pool,  featuring  a 
water  ballet  and  a  fireworks  display. 

The  celebration  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  Powel  House,  home  of  Philadel- 
phia's first  mayor,  will  be  the  focus  of 
Powel  House  Day.  Friday,  June  11.  Mrs. 
Henrj'  Watts  will  be  be  chairman  of  the 
day. 

Festivities  on  Saturday,  Fun  Day.  will 
include  a  fashion  show  by  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier  and  a  band  concert.  Open 
house  on  Sunday,  June  13,  will  feature 
informal  activities  throughout  the  area. 

Visitors  to  Society  Hill  Week  will  also 
see  exhibits  by  the  division  of  art  edu- 
cation of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Philadelphia  Historical 
Commission,  among  others. 

Following  is  the  calendar  of  events  for 
Society  Hill  Week: 

Calend.vb   of   Events,   Society   Hill  Week, 
June  6-13,  1965 

sfno.w,  june  6.  historic  churches  day 

Cochalrmen:  Father  Martin  J.  Casey,  Old 
St.  Joseph's;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Kocl.  Jr.,  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church. 

Services:  Old  St.  Joseph's:  St.  Mary's. 

Joint  communion  service:  St.  Peter's 
Chiirch  and  Old  Pine  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  St.  Peter's,  11  a.m. 

Luncheon  In  the  Old  Yard.  St.  Peter's 
Parish  Churchyard. 

Tours  of  yard. 

Evensong  ser\-lce:  St.  Mary's,  Old  St. 
Joseph's,  and  St.  Peter's,  at  St.  Peter's 
Chxirch.  3  p.m. 

MONDAY,    JUNE    7,    PENN'S    LANDING    DAT 

Chairman:  Mr.  William  L.  Day,  president. 
Old  Philadelphia  Development  Corp. 

Ceremony  of  switch  to  be  thrown  at  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  shed,  signaling  start  of 
demolition  of  old  property  In  preparation 
for  construction  of  Penii's  Landing  water- 
front and  Delaware  Expressway  projects, 
10:30  ajn. 

TUESDAY,   JUNK    8,   NATIONAL   PAKK    SEEVICK   DAT 

Chairman:  Mr.  M.  O.  Anderson,  superin- 
tendent. National  Park  Service. 

Ceremony  of  awarding  of  Society  Hill 
Medal  to  Hon.  Stewart  Udall,  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Interior,  and  honoring  National  Park 
Service,  2  p.m. 

WEDWESDAY,    JUNE    9,    PENNSYLVANIA    ROSPITAI, 
DAY 

Cochalrmen:  Mrs.  John  J.  Clutz  and  Mrs. 
Robert  GUI. 

Events  in  Washington  Square:  Society  Hill 
house  tour;  Jackpot  drawing  for  new  car; 
clothesline  art  exhibit;  antique  auction; 
band  music;  luncheon  and  dinner;  dog 
show;  fashion  show  by  Glmbels;  booths. 
Day  runs  from  10  ajn.  to  7  pjn. 

THXmSDAT,  JUNE    10,   MUSEUM  DAT 

Chairman:  Mr.  Grant  Simon,  chairman, 
Philadelphia  Historical  Commission. 

Official  opening  of  "Man  Pull  of  Trouble." 
museum  for  china  and  pewter,  restored  from 
18th  century  tavern  to  Its  original  condition, 
10:30  aon. 


Salute  to  museums  In  Society  Hill  area. 
(Museums:  American  Philosophical  Society; 
Athenaeum;  Atwater  Kent;  Maritime  Mu- 
seum.) 

FBIDAY,  JUNE   11,  POWEL  HOUSE  DAY 

Chairman :  Mrs.  Henry  Watts,  chairman  of 
the  Powel  House  Committee. 

Citation  from  city  to  Landmark  Society, 
owners  of  the  Powel  House,  on  the  latter 's 
200th  anniversary.  Ceremony  to  take  place  in 
"the  Powel  House  gardens,  10:30  am.  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Levis,  president  of  the  Land- 
mark Society,  to  accept  citation. 

ntlDAT  EVENING,  JUNE    11 

Dedication  and  opening  of  Alcoa  pool  at 
Society  Hill  Towers;  water  ballet  by  Vesper 
Swim  Club,  8:45  p.m.    Fireworks  display. 

SATURDAY,   JUNE   12.  FUN  DAY 

Band  concert  by  police  and  fireman's  band. 
12  noon  to  2  p.m. 
Fashion  show  by  Strawbridge  &  Clothier. 

SUNDAY.  JUNE  13,  OPEN  HOUSE 

Morning  prayer  at  St.  Peter's.  Old  St.  Jo- 
seph's, St.  Mary's,  Old  Pine;  open  invitation 
to  all  area  parishioners. 

Bell  recital.  St.  Peter's,  1  p.m. 

Tours  of  yard.  St.  Peter's. 

Exhibit  of  rare  books  and  Bibles,  St. 
Peter's. 

SOCIETY    HILL    WEEK  E\ENTS  THROUGHOXTT  THE 
WEEK 

Display  at  Society  Hill  Towers,  work  of 
students  of  Philadelphia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Redevelopment  Authority,  Philadelphia 
Historical  Commission. 

Informal  walking  tours. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>  to  Mr.  Tupper,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Whalley, 
Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin, for  May  20  and  21,  on  account  of 
official  business,  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  of  the  Canada-United  States 
International  Parliamentary  group. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addres.s  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  gi-anted  to  Mr. 
CoNTE,  for  60  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Retjss  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  ScHisLER  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Gillxgan  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnsley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Carkt. 

Mr.  Friedbl. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  standards  for  controlling  tht 
emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline-powered 
or  dlesel-powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral  Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  18,  1965,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2998.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  In 
order  to  continue  the  authorization  for  ap. 
proprlatlons. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  20,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker "s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1117.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chle! 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  1,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  togetho 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  a  channel  from 
Escp.mbia  Bay  to  Mulat  Biyou.  Fla..  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  oc 
Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  3,  1959,  and  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1118.  A  letter  form  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  establishment  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  d 
a  Youth  Council  as  an  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
insured  by  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  As- 
sociation and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for 
the  month  of  April  1965.  pursuant  to  title  III 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Comiaitr 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  as  of  March  31,  1965,  pur- 
suant to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  554.  July  16. 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 


REPORTS  OF  (X>MMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  7847.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Sma'l  Business  Act;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  353).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House   on   the   State   of  the 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  1796.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  disaster  victims;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  354) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  391.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  3584,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  355). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  392.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5241,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 20a  (12)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  for  a  person  to 
hold  the  position  of  officer  or  director  of  more 
than  one  carrier  when  such  carriers  are  in 
a  single  integrated  system  of  carriers  law- 
fully operated  under  common  control,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  356).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  393.  Resolution  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  5883,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  bonding  provisions  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  and  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
357).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  394.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  8122.  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
358).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  8273.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  lend  obsolete  or  con- 
demned rifles  to  local  units  of  certain  na- 
tional veterans'  organizations  for  use  for 
ceremonial  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJ4. 8274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  to  50 
percent  of  the  minimum  under  section  6  of 
the  minimum  wage  applicable  to  handi- 
capped workers  employed  In  sheltered  work- 
shops and  to  provide  for  periodic  Increases 
beginning  January  1.  19C6,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.R.  8275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  8276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary transfer  to  a  single  district  for  co- 
ordinated or  consolidated  pretrial  proceed- 
ings of  civil  actions  pending  In  different  dis- 
tricts which  Involve  one  or  more  common 
questions  of  fact,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COTJ.TKR; 
H.R.  8277.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  Agriculture,  and  the  In- 
terior   to    make    Federal    contributions    to 
certain  State  water  resource  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  8278.  A  bill   to  prohibit  the   further 
coinage  of  silver  dollars;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  8279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  com- 
memoration of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  8280.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  and  to  amend  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GREKjG: 
H.R.  8281.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  to  take  Into  consideration  floods 
and  natural  disasters  in  reference  to  the  feed 
grains  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  8282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment adjustment  benefits,  to  provide  for 
matching  grants  for  excess  benefit  costs,  to 
extend  coverage,  to  establish  Federal  require- 
ments with  respect  to  unemploj-ment  com- 
pens.'ition,  to  increase  the  wage  base  for  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax,  to  increase  the 
rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  and 
to  provide  for  a  Federal  contribution,  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  adjustment  account  in  the 
unemployment  trust  fund,  to  change  the 
annual  certification  date  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  to  provide  for  a  re- 
search program  and  for  a  Special  Advisory 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  8283.  A  bill  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  L.ibor. 

H.R.  8284.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can   Cultural    and    Trade    Center    in    Dade 
County,  Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 
H.R.  8285.  A  bill  to  make  personnel  officials 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  financially  responsible  for  overpay- 
ments resulting  from  their  actions  of  pay  and 
allowances  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  8286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  disaster  vic- 
tims; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  additional  assistance  for 
disaster  victims;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  8288.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities  be- 
tween the  levels  of  Goverrunent  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
In  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States,  to  provide  for  periodic  congressional 
review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit 
provision  of  reimbursable  technical  services 
to  State  and  local  governments,  to  establish 
coordinated  intergovernmental  policy  and  ad- 


ministration of  grants  and  loans  for  urban 
development,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition, 
use,  and  disposition  of  land  within  urban 
areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  conformity  with 
local  government  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  8289.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  moderate -Income  families  and 
elderly  persons  by  providing  Federal  guar- 
antees for  certain  obligations  issued  by  local 
housing  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  8290.  A  bin  to  extend  to  volunteer  fire 
companies  tlie  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  appUcable 
to   certain   nonprofit   organlzatloiis;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  8291.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  8292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion m  the  computation  of  accredited  serv- 
ice of  periods  of  service  performed  as  a  Work 
Projects  Administration  employee  In  an  ad- 
ministrative or  supervisory  capacity,  classified 
as  noncertlfied  and  nom-ellef ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  8293.  A  bill  to  provide  that  U.S.  pass- 
ports shall  not  be  valid  for  travel  to  or  in 
Cuba,  except  as  prescribed  by  the  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HM.  8294.  A  bni  to  make  a  Federal  offense 
the  commission  of  murder  by  cr  upon  any 
person  traveling  In  interstate  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  8295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  with 
respect  to  entrance,  admission,  and  other 
recreation  user  fees  and  charges  authorized 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  8296.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  status  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  8297.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  club  dues  tax  for  college  and 
university  faculty  clubs;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  8298.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  grant  rights  of  storage  and 
transportation  on  the  Dworshak  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  415.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  a  report  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  by  the 
Subconamlttee  on  the  Par  East  and  the  Pa- 
cific of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  together  with  hear- 
ings thereon  held  by  that  subcommittee,  and 
of  additional  copies  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  416.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
269.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
relative  to  appropriating  an  additional 
$600,000  for  the  economic-engineering  sur- 
vey of  the  canal  known  as  the  All  American 
Canal,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  conseni»  the  reading  of  the 
Jouinal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  18,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  w  ere  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H  R.  8299.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   C.   E. 
Hagel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADE^XAS: 

H.R.  8300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Memo- 
rial Hospital  of  Michigan  City  Foundation, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  8301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Vamvouklls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  8302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Bufla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  GILLIGAN: 

H.R.  8303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Doug- 
las H.  K.  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  GREIGG: 

H.R.  8304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlta  L. 
Calleia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remedlos 
H.  Sevillano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HR.830e.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reyes 
Cardona-Banuelos:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Paulo  Rohden-Sobrlnho;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
May  18.  1965. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commei-ce,  reported  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  May  18,  1965,  the 
bill  (S.  1734)  to  conserve  and  protect 
Pacific  salmon  of  North  American  origin, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  194)  there- 
on, which  was  printed. 


o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  in  this  brief 
ceremony,  which  will  take  place  a  feu- 
steps  down  the  liill  toward  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

The  distinguished  representative  from 
Oklahoma,  Hon.  Carl  Albert,  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House,  will  make  the 
dedicatory  address,  and  members  of 
Senator  Kerr's  family  will  be  our  guesta. 
Following  the  tree-planting  ceremony, 
the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  State  So- 
ciety will  have  a  reception  in  room  207 
in  this  building.  I  invite  all  Senators  to 
attend  that  meeting,  also,  and  to  join 
in  the  fellowship  honoring  Senator  Ken. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  M.\y  19, 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  Walter  C.  House,  pastor.  Em- 
manuel Baptist  Church.  Lexington.  Ind., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  like  the  shepherds  of 
old.  we  hear  Thv  sprin?  song  upon  the 
air,  and  we  hasten  to  add  our  heartfelt 
thanlisgiving  for  all  Thy  handiwork  in 
the  bountiful  provisions  of  the  beauty  of 
nature. 

As  the  prophets  of  old.  we  thank  Thee, 
oiu-  Father,  for  faith  in  Thy  guidance, 
and  for  Thy  blessings  upon  our  national 
life  and  our  fertile  land.  Father,  the 
teeming  multitudes  of  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  other  freedom-loving  nations 
of  the  world  respectfully  beseech  Thee  to 
bless  with  endowment  of  Thy  wisdom  all 
these  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
have  been  entrusted  with  soul-searching 
legislative  responsibility,  and  whose  de- 
liberations may  very  well  alter  the  course 
of  history  during  this  time  of  interna- 
tional turmoil. 

Again,  we  beseech  Thee  to  bless  each 
of  these  assembled  Senators,  other  offi- 
cials, and  visitors,  with  Thy  wisdom  and 
peace.  We  pray  in  the  Masters  name. 
Amen. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
MEET  DURING  SENATE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  on  behalf  of  the 
minority,  I  should  like  to  say  that  yes- 
terday I  was  instructed  to  object  to  any 
committee  meetings  during  sessions  of 
the  Senate.  This  may  be  a  unique  sit- 
uation. Will  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana withhold  his  request  for  about  1 
minute  while  I  inquire? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
temporarily  withdraw  the  request. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
is  withdrawn. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
Tlie  VICE  PRETSIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.         

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Walter  J.  McCarter,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PLANTING  OF 
TREE  IN  HONOR  OP  LATE  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  S.  KERR,  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow afternoon,  at  5  o'clock,  the  Okla- 
homa State  Society  will  plant  a  tree  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  our  late  col- 
league, Senator  Robeit  S.  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, on  the  grounds  just  to  the  west  of 
this  Chamber. 

This  will  be  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Oklahoma's  State  tree,  the  Red  Bud.  It 
is  particularly  symbolic  that  Oklaho- 
mans  and  all  the  people  of  the  Nation 
should  honor  Senator  Kerr  with  a  me- 
morial tree  on  the  grounds  of  this  Capi- 
tol in  view  of  his  magnificent  efforts 
over  the  years  on  behalf  of  natural  re- 
source conservation — his  beloved  land, 
wood,  and  water  program. 

On  behalf  of  the  Oklahoma  State  So- 
ciety, I  extend  to  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  an  invitation  to  join  us  at  5 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Stanley  A.  Cain,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Carl  E.  Bagge,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
22    1967. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE     SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  restune  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


May  19,  1965 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  383.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  pocket-sized  edi- 
tion of  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  House  document,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  202) ; 

S.  Res.  92.  Resolution     to    permit    reprint 

of  the  Committee  on  Aging's  report  entitled 

■Frauds  and  Deceptions  Affecting  the  Elder- 


placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the     Iv:  investigations,  PlRdings,  and  Recommen- 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
REPOET  ON   Actual   PnoctniEMENT    Receipts 

FOB  Medical  Stockpile  of  Civil  Defense 

EMERGENCY   SUPPLIES   AND   EQUIPMENT   PUR- 
POSES 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  the  actual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  de- 
Jense  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
purposes,  for  the  quarterly  period  ended 
March  31,  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

.^uDiT   Report    of    Exchange   Stabilization 
/'       Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  audit 
report  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1964  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  establishment  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
Youth  Council  as  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Real  and  Personal  Property  Re- 
CEHED  BY  State  Surplus  Property  Agen- 
cies FOR  Distribution  to  Public  Health 

AND  EDUC.\TI0NAL  INSTITUTIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty received  by  State  surplus  property  agen- 
cies for  distribution  to  public  health  and 
educational  institutions,  for  the  quarterly 
period  ended  March  31,  1965  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
use  of  Government-owned  hoxising  to  meet 
military  requirements  In  the  Jacksonville, 
Pla.,  area,  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  May  1965  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  inequitable  allocation  of 
accelerated  public  works  funds  among  eligi- 
ble areas.  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Conunerce,  dated  May 
1965  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on   Government   Operations. 


datlons"  (Rept.  No.  197) ; 

S.  Res.  98.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Proposed  Federal  Promotion  of  'Shared 
Time"  Education  (A  Digest  of  Relevant  Lit- 
erature and  Summary  of  Pro  and  Con  Argu- 
ments)"  (Rept.  No.  198) ; 

S.  Res.  99.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Student  Assistant  Handbook  (Guide  to  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  for  Education  Beyond 
High  School) "  (Rept.  No.  199) ;  and 

S.  Res.  101.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

CIGARETTE  LABELING— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  195; 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  559)  to  regulate  the  labeling  of 
cigarettes,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
supplemental   views   of   Senators   Neij- 

BERGER  and  H.ART. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
H.ARRIS  In  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  held  rather 
lengthy  hearings  on  the  matter  of  cig- 
arette labeling  and  cigarette  advertising. 

The  committee  spent  much  time  not 
only  on  the  bill,  but  also  on  the  report 
which  sets  forth  the  problem  that  is 
involved  and  the  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

The  report  is  now  ready  for  filing. 
Many  Senators  and  members  of  the  pub- 
lic are  deeply  interested  In  the  conclu- 
sions that  have  been  reached. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  copies  of  the  printed  re- 
ports are  exhausted,  the  Commerce 
Committee  be  authorized  to  request  a 
further  printing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   (S.  REPT.  NO.  200) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  107)  authorizing  the  printing 
of  the  67th  annual  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  as  a  Senate  document,  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon;  which  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
resolution  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  67th  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  for  the  year  ended 
March  1,  1964,  be  printed,  with  an  Illustra- 
tion, as  a  Senate  docvunent. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


AMENDMENT  OF  BRETTON  WOODS 
AGREEMENTS  ACT— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE^UPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  196) 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  H.R.  6497,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  quota  of  the 
United  States. 
I   ask   unanimous    consent   that   the 


By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from     supplementary  views  of  the  senior  Sen 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  201); 


ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 

committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 


CARRIE 


WALTON— REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  108)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Carrie 
Walton,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Carrie  Walton,  widow  of  Barriteer  L.  H. 
Walton,  an  employee  of  the  Senat«  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  1  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  stun 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  1992.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Peace  by  In- 
vestment Corporation,  and  for  other  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 

S.  1993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from  un- 
sanitary milk  and  milk  products  shipped  In 
Interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondalk  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  MONRONEY  (by  request) : 

S.  1994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dual  Compen- 
sation Act; 

S.  1995.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1996.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
an  annuity  to  a  secretary  of  a  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis 
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as  an  annuity  to  a  congressional  employee 
or  former  congressional  ernployee; 

S.  1997.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compens.^tion  of  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  otber 
purposes;  and 

S.  1998.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Salary  Review  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  introduced  the  last  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  FONQ: 

S.  1999.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Toung  Klh 
Minn;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  2000.  A  bin  to  provide  that  standard 
silver  dollars  hereafter  minted  shall  becu-  the 
figure  "1922"  in  lieu  of  the  year  of  coinage, 
and  shall  bear  no  mark  signifying  the  mint 
of  coinage;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  C.*nnok  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  STUDY  OP 
EXPLOSION  AT  THE  AIRBASE  AT 
BIENHOA,  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  a  reso- 
lution iS.  Res.  106)  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  explosion  at  the  airbase  at  Bienhoa, 
South  Vietnam,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Yoxmc  of 
Ohio,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

PRINTING  OF  67TH  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
OP  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  107)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  67th  annual  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  as  a  Senate  document, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


CARRIE  WALTON 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  108)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Carrie 
Walton,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  v/hich  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


PEACE  BY  INVESTMENT 
CORP. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the 
Sen.-itor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  create  a  federally 
chartered  Peace  by  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  related  purposes. 

The  Corporation  is  designed  to  enable 
small  investors  in  the  United  States  to 
buy  shares  at  $5  a  share  to  establish  a 
pool  of  capital  in  the  first  instance 
amounting  to  $2.5  billion,  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  free  world.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  a  long  effort  which  has 
been  developing  for  well  over  10  years, 
and  which  was  introduced  in  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses  by  other  Senators, 
including  myself.  It  comes  now  with  a 
special  impact  because,  first,  it  follows 
the  pattern  of  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Corp. — Comsat — a  mixed  Govern- 
ment-private enterprise  to  use  the 
communications  satellite,  which  has  al- 
ready had  a  marked  success;  second.  It 
follows  also  the  objective  of  the  Adela 
Investment  Co..  the  great  free  enterprise 
effort  of  the  major  companies  and  banks 
of  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Japan 
to  aid  in  the  free  enterprise  development 
of  Latin  America:  and  third,  because  it 
is  a  practical  way  to  reduce  the  need  for 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  and  to  supplement 
the  activities  of  the  World  Bank,  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  by  en- 
listing the  interest  of  the  U.S.  small  in- 
vestor, giving  him  a  chance  to  buy  a 
share  in  p>eace  on  a  people-to-people 
basis. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  answers  the 
feeling  of  many  who  wish  've  would  find 
some  other  way  of  providing  foreign  aid 
than  through  the  established  Govern- 
ment chamiel  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  bill  is  that 
the  Corporation  would  obtain  its  Invest- 
ment funds  primarily  from  millions  of 
small  investors,  who  would  be,  in  effect, 
buying  peace  shares.  I  sponsored  the 
peace  by  investment  bill  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. Senator  Morse  introduced  it  in 
the  88th  Coneress.  and  the  bill  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Humphrey.  Beall, 
H.\RTKE,  and  myself. 

The  new  bill  is  a  revised  version  of 
earlier  proposals,  which  I  have  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate,  based  upon  addi- 
tional study  and  consultation  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years.  The  financial  and 
economic  basis  for  the  bill  is  principally 
the  work  of  Benjamin  A.  Javits.  my 
brother,  a  well-known  lawyer  and  au- 
thor who  for  many  years  has  written 
extensively  on  the  subject,  and  Leon  H. 
Keyserling,  well-known  economist  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  le'^islation. 
initial  and  temporary  capital  funds  for 
the  Peace  by  Investment  Corporation, 
totaling  $50  million,  would  be  subscribed 
to  by  the  U.S.  Govermnent  through  the 
Treasury.  During  the  first  6  years  of  its 
operations,  to  obtain  added  funds  for  its 
investment  purposes,  the  Corporation 
would  also  be  authorized  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  in  amounts  not  exceeding 
$60  million  in  any  one  year,  and  in  an 
aggregate  outstanding  amount  not  ex- 
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ceeding  $300  million.  During  this  im. 
tial  period,  the  Corporation  would  func- 
tion  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States' 
But  upon  retirement  of  the  basic  portion 
of  the  original  investment  in  the  project 
by  the  Treasury,  the  Corporation  would 
go  through  an  orderly  transition  from 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  to  private 
operation  and  management. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  for  the  re- 
tirement of  these  initial  subscriptions 
and  borrowings  with  earnings  in  invest- 
ments and  with  permanent  capital  funds 
obtained  by  offering  stock  for  public  sale, 
predominantly  to  small  investors,  at  a 
price  yielding  $5  per  share  to  the  Cor- 
poration. The  issuance  of  this  stock 
would  be  authorized  by  the  bill  in  a  total 
amount  of  $2.5  billion,  not  more  than 
half  of  which  could  be  during  the  first  6 
years  of  the  Corporation's  operation. 

The  plan  also  includes  an  insurance 
feature,  designed  to  protect  investment 
on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  against  cer- 
tain types  of  risk. 

The  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps 
reflects  growing  realization  that  govern- 
ments and  diplomatic  relations  alone 
cannot  bring  enduring  peace,  without  the 
consolidation  and  expansion  of  people- 
to-people  relationships.  Economic  rela- 
tionships are  fundamental  to  human 
relationships,  and  private  economic  en- 
deavors are  inseparable  from  sy.stems  of 
human  freedom.  This  measure  is  de- 
signed to  establish  and  expand  people- 
to-people  relationships  in  the  economic 
field;  to  encourage  an  expanded  flow  of 
private  capital  investment  from  the 
United  States  into  economically  sound 
enterprises  in  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  in  the  interest  of  world  peace 
through  mutual  economic  progress;  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  private  investors 
participating  in  this  flow  of  capital  so 
as  to  forge  more  direct  links  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  to  reduce  gradually 
thereby  the  need  for  U.S.  public  invest- 
ment and  grants  overseas;  to  help  re- 
direct the  total  flow  of  capital  from  the 
United  States  so  that  increasing  portions 
of  this  total  flow  go  to  the  under- 
developed areas,  and  thus  be  in  better 
harmony  with  the  domestic  economic 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  the  ef- 
fective management  of  its  international 
balance-of-payments  problems. 

The  onrushing  Soviet  economic  chal- 
lenge underscores  a  fact  which  has  been 
evident  since  the  end  of  World  War  II— 
that  our  own  national  and  economic  se- 
curity depends  upon  our  willingness  and 
abihty  to  play  a  substantial  economic 
role  in  the  advancement  of  industrializa- 
tion, agricultural  productivity,  and  liv- 
ing standards  which  are  now  so  abysmal- 
ly low  in  many  areas  of  the  free  and 
noncommittcd  world.  Unddubtedly, 
public  funds  from  the  United  States, 
from  other  countries  and  from  interna- 
tional agencies,  will  need  to  be  contin- 
ued for  some  years,  and  even  enlarged. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  flow  of  private 
capital  needs  to  be  expanded  enormous- 
ly in  the  years  ahead,  if  a  stable  produc- 
tive structure  Is  to  be  built  on  the  foun- 
dations created  with  the  help  of  public 
funds. 

Equally  important  as  the  economic 
factors  are  the  political  and  social  fac- 
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♦qi-s  By  demonstrating  throughout  the 
world,  not  only  that  we  in  the  United 
States  can  help  to  make  responsible  sov- 
eiei&n  governments  work  for  the  benefit 
of  free  peoples  everywhere,  but  also  that 
we  can  help  to  make  responsible  private 
enteiprise  work  for  the  benefit  of  free 
peoples  everywhere,  we  may  by  precept 
and  example  enlarge  the  appeal  of  our 
admixture  of  private  enterprise  and  gov- 
ernment in  other  areas  of  the  world. 
And  by  making  it  possible  for  other  peo- 
ples to  rise  out  of  near  starvation  to  a 
degree  of  production  which  will  make 
further  improvement  in  living  standards 
increasingly  feasible  through  their  own 
efforts,  we  shall  have  gotten  closer  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  peace. 

Further,  the  opening  up  ol  trade  and 
market  opportunities  which  will  result 
from  an  improved  technology  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  can  make  an  im- 
mense contribution  to  our  own  long- 
range  economic  advancement  at  a  steady 
growth  rate,  with  beneficent  conse- 
quences in  the  form  of  business  and  farm 
prosperity,  increased  job  opportunities, 
and  better  living  standaixis  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  basic  criteria  for  the  entire  in- 
vestment program  contained  in  the  bill 
require  that  the  Peace  by  Investment 
Corporation  make  these  findings: 

First.  That  each  specific  investment 
is  in  furtherance  of  an  undertaking 
which  is  economically  sound,  actually 
or  potentially  profitable,  and  consistent 
with  the  sound,  long-range  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  counti-y  in  which  it  is 
located. 

Second.  The  country  in  which  the  un- 
dertaking is  located  shall  have  had  full 
information  with  respect  to  it  and  op- 
portunity to  express  a  judgment  as  to  its 
desirability. 

Third.  That  the  investment  is  not  in 
competition  with  nor  duplicative  of  other 
private  investment  programs  or  other 
public  programs  of  the  United  States  or 
cf  international  agencies  which  give  rea- 
sonable promise  of  accomplishing  com- 
parable results  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act. 

Fourth.  That  each  investment,  taking 
into  account  the  country  in  which  it  is 
located,  is  in  accord  with  the  general 
International  economic  and  political  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  That  the  investment  program 
in  general  is  consistent  with  the  short- 
range  and  long -range  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power  within  the  domestic  economy. 

Sixth.  That  the  investment  program 
in  general  is  consistent  with  the  short- 
range  and  long-range  need  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  bal- 
ance-of-payments position.  The  crea- 
tion of  such  a  corporation  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  balance-of-paymcnts 
policy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  FedePal  Reserve  Board 
have  recently  assured  tjcie  that  the  en- 
couragement of  the  flow  of  productive 
Private  investment  from  the  United 
States  to  developing  countries  remains 
administration  policy.  An  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  myself  and  the 
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above  administration  oflicials  on  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  25,  1965,  pages 
5896-5899,  and  April  1,  1965,  pages  6700- 
6701. 

Seventh.  That  the  investment  pro- 
gram, in  general  and  in  its  specific  ap- 
plications, is  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
country  to  which  the  investment  flows 
and  the  country  from  which  it  ema- 
nates, taking  into  account  not  only  pure- 
ly economic  considerations  but  also  con- 
sideration of  human  improvement  under 
free  institutions. 

All  authorities  agree  that  everything 
that  has  been  done  by  the  World  Bank, 
International  Development  Association, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  the  Uirited  Nations  Special  Fund 
still  leaves  much  more  to  be  done. 

The  concept  incorporated  in  this  bill 
is  an  effective  way,  without  placing  a 
burden  upon  taxpayers,  to  enable  the 
American  private  investor,  with  his 
enormous  power,  to  participate,  as  he 
has  in  Comsat,  in  a  worthwhile  public 
adventure. 

I  have  on  my  desk — and  Senators  who 
are  interested  may  obtain  a  copy  of  it — a 
booklet  authored  by  my  brother,  Benja- 
min A.  Javits,  who  was  the  inventor  of 
the  idea,  going  back  some  years,  to- 
gether with  Leon  H.  Keyserlmg,  who  has 
been  his  principal  collaborator,  and  who 
was  formerly  Chairman  and  President 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Mr.  Keyserling  fully  subscribes  to  the 
idea. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  had  some 
fresh  concepts  in  the  foreign  aid  field. 
I  know  of  none  which  is  as  bright,  viable, 
and  practical  as  this  one. 

I  shall  seek  the  earliest  possible  hear- 
ings from  the  committee  to  which  the 
bill  will  be  referred,  probably  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  intro- 
duce the  bill  in  the  Senate  with  great 
pride,  as  it  emanates  from  my  own  fam- 
ily as  a  real  alternative  to  the  treadmill 
which  many  persons  feel  we  are  on; 
namely,  of  merely  voting  public  funds 
year  after  year  in  a  foreign  aid  bill.    . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by-sec- 
tion  analysis  of  it  be  printed  at  this  point 

in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1992)  to  establish  a  Peace 
by  Investment  Corporation,  and  for  other 
related  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr, 
Javits  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled, 

GENERAL    PURPOSES 

Section  1.  The  recent  establishment  of  the 
"Peace  Corps"  reflects  growing  realization 
that  governments  and  diplomatic  relations 
alone  cannot  bring  enduring  peace,  without 
the  consolidation  and  expansion  of  people- 
to-people  relationships.  Economic  relation- 
ships are  fundamental  to  human  relation- 


ships, and  private  economic  endeavors  are 
Inseparable  from  systems  of  human  freedom. 
This  measure  Is  designed  to  establish  and 
expand  people-to-people  relationships  In  the 
economic  field;  to  encourage  an  expanded 
flow  of  private  capital  Investment  from  the 
United  States  into  economically  sound  enter- 
prises In  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
In  the  Interest  of  world  peace  through  mu- 
tual economic  progress;  to  enlarge  the  niun- 
ber  of  private  Investors  participating  In  this 
flow  of  cnpital  so  as  to  forge  more  direct 
links  among  the  peoples  of  the  world;  to 
reduce  gradually  thereby  the  need  for  United 
States  public  Investment  and  grants  over- 
seas; to  help  redirect  the  total  flow  of  capital 
from  the  United  States  so  that  Increasing 
portions  of  this  total  flow  go  to  the  under- 
developed areas,  and  thus  be  In  better  har- 
mony with  the  domestic  economic  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  effective  man- 
agement of  its  International  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

PEACE      BY      INVESTMENT     CORPORATION:      BASIC 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  Peace 
by  Investment  Corporation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Corporation)  with  the  fol- 
lowing basic  functions  In  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  As  an  equity  Investment  agency,  to 
purchase  the  securities  and  obligations  of,  or 
make  loans  to  (a)  any  underdeveloped  coun- 
try or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  (b)  any 
public  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  such 
country,  or  (c)  any  private  or  semiprivate 
firm,  corporation,  or  association  doing  or 
intending  to  do  business  wholly  or  mainly 
In  any  such  country  or  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  or  assisting  in  financing 
any  undertaking  to  expand  such  industrial, 
mining,  construction,  or  agricultural  activity 
in  such  country  or  countries  as  will,  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Corporation,  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  As  an  investment  trust,  to  purchase 
minor  stock  Interests  In  enterprises  in  the 
United  States  already  In  being  under  effec- 
tive management  and  engaged  substantially 
in  Investment  In  underdeveloped  countries, 
to  the  extent  that  such  purchases  are  clearly 
desirable  in  conducting  the  financial  func- 
tions of  the  Corporation  on  a  sound  and 
prudent  basis; 

(3)  To  establish  an  Insurance  system,  on 
an  actuarially  sound  basis  Including  such 
premiunis  as  are  required,  designed  to  pro- 
tect all  or  part  of  the  outstanding  invest- 
ments under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section 
against  loss  arising  from  any  cause,  including 
but  not  limited  to  political  or  military 
events; 

(4)  To  establish  a  second  Insurance  sys- 
tem (distinct  from  that  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  section),  on  an  actuarially 
sound  basis  Including  such  premiums  as  are 
required,  designed  to  protect  against  loss  for 
specified  cause.'?,  not  Including  mismanage- 
ment, all  or  part  of  the  outstanding  Invest- 
ments of  private  Investors  (other  than  the 
Corporation)  In  any  undertaking  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section.  ^ 

BASIC  CRITERIA  FOR  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  forward  the  investment 
program  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
2  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall  be  guided 
by  these  basic  criteria,  and  shall  make  ap- 
propriate findings  accordingly: 

(1)  That  each  specific  investment  Is  in 
furtherance  of  an  undertaking  which  is  eco- 
nomically sound,  actually  or  potentially 
profitable,  and  consistent  with  the  sound 
long-range  economic  development  of  the 
country  in  which  it  Is  located; 

(2)  That  the  country  in  which  the  under- 
taking Is  located  shall  have  had  full  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  It  and  opportunity  to 
express  a  judgment  as  to  Its  desirability; 
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(3)  That  the  Investment  is  not  In  com- 
petition with  nor  duplicative  of  otlier  private 
Investment  programs  or  other  public  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  or  of  international 
agencies  which  give  reasonable  promise  of 
accomplishing  comparable  results  in  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  That  each  investment,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  country  in  which  it  Is  located,  la 
In  accord  with  the  general  international  eco- 
nomic and  political  policies  of  the  United 
Statesr"^ 

(5)  That  the  investment  program  In  gen- 
eral is  consistent  with  the  short-range  and 
long-range  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  pow^er  within  the  domestic 
economy: 

(61  That  the  investment  program  in  gen- 
eral is  consistent  with  the  short-range  and 
long-range  need  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  balance-of-payments 
position: 

(7)  That  the  investment  program  In  gen- 
eral, and  in  its  specific  applications.  Is  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  the  country  to  which  the 
investment  flows  and  country  from  which  It 
emanates,  taking  into  account  not  only 
purely  economic  considerations  but  also  con- 
sideration of  human  improvement  under  free 
institutions. 

BASIC  FIMANCINC  OF  PE.\CE  BY  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
capital  stock  consisting  in  part  of  fifty 
sharas  of  par  value  of  $1,000,000  per  share  of 
class  A  stock,  which  shall  be  the  only  stock 
of  the  Corporation  having  voting  power  so 
long  as  any  of  it  is  outstanding.  This  class 
A  stock  shall  be  subscribed  to  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  subscriptions,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
such  Act  are  extended  to  Include  such  sub- 
scription. Payment  under  this  paragraph  to 
the  Corporation  for  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States  and  repayments  thereof  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  tran-sactlons  of  the 
United  States.  Certificates  evidencing  stock 
ownership  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
issvied  bv  the  Corporation  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  to  such  other  person 
or  persons  as  he  may  designate  from  time 
to  time.  Neither  the  provisions  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  nor  the 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  shall  apply  to  the  Cor- 
poration or  to  the  original  issue  of  Its  se- 
curities while  class  A  stock  Is  outstanding. 

(b)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  In- 
crease Its  capital  stock  by  offering  for  public 
sale  five  hundred  million  shares  of  class  B 
stock  at  par  value  of  $5  per  share.  This  stock 
shall  be  placed  on  public  sale  to  net  the 
Corporation  S5  per  share,  with  an  override 
not  exceeding  30  cents  per  share  to  rover 
distribution  costs:  Provided.  That  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  shares 
of  this  class  B  stock  In  the  ag^reeate.  nor 
more  than  seventy-fi\'e  million  shares  In  any 
one  year,  shall  be  sold  so  long  as  the  Corpo- 
ration remains  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  section  5(&)  of  this  Act.  The 
Corporation,  with  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  by  regulation  de- 
termine the  maximum  amount  of  such  class 
B  stock  which  may  be  held  at  any  Lime  by 
any  Individual,  and  the  maximum  amount 
which  may  be  held  at  any  time  by  bus:ness 
enterprises  and  other  organizations  of  vari- 
ous types  and  sizes. 

(c)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  issue 
from  time  to  time,  for  purchase  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Its  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  other  obligations:  Provided,  That 
the  isfsue  of  such  obligations  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $60,000,000  in  any  one  year,  nor  ehall 


the   aggregate   amount  of  such   obligations 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  exceed   $300.- 
000.000,   nor  shall   any  such  obligations  be 
issued  more  than  six   years  from  the  date 
of  the  first  issue,  nor  shall  any  such  obliga- 
tions be  Issued  except  so  long  as  the  corpo- 
ration remains  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  In  section  5(a)  of  this  Act.     Such 
obligations  shall  have  such  varied  maturities, 
not  In  excess  of  twenty  years,  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
periodic  retirement  of  each  obligation  com- 
mencing in  the  first  year  subsequent  to  its 
original  issue:  Provided.  That  any  such  ob- 
ligations  may   be   retired   at   the   option    of 
the   Corporation    before   maturity   in    such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  therein.     Each 
obligation    purchased    by    the    Secretary    of 
the  Treasury  shall,  so  long  as  the  Corpora- 
tion remains  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
current  average  rate  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  is.-^u- 
ance  of  such  obligation;  and  when  the  Cor- 
poration is  no  longer  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this  Act. 
each  such  obligation  shall  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum.     The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  to  use  as  a 
public -debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  any 
securities  Issued  after  July  31, 1945,  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the   purposes   for   which   securities   may   be 
issued  under  that  Act  are  extended  to  Include 
such  purpose.     Payment  by  the  Treasury  un- 
der this  subsection  of  the  purchase  price  of 
such  obligations  of  the  Corporation  and  re- 
payment thereof  by  the  Corporation  shall  be 
treated   as   public-debt  transactions   of   the 
United  States. 

(d)  One-fifth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  class  B  stock  Issued  imder  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  a  special  fund  to  be  established  by 
the  Corporation.  This  special  fund  shall  be 
utilized  (1)  to  retire  fully,  within  a  period  of 
six  years  or  less  from  the  initial  Issuance  of 
such  class  B  stock,  the  class  A  stock  of  the 
Corporation  issued  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  (2)  to  retire  fully  the  obli- 
gations Issued  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  re- 
tirement contained  in  such  obligations. 
This  special  fund  shall  be  Invested  or  rein- 
vested by  the  Corporation  In  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal by  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
w^hen  the  class  A  stock  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  obligations  Issued  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  have  been  retired  In 
full,  any  balance  remaining  In  this  special 
fund  shall  be  merged  with  other  funds  of  the 
Corporation  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
class  B  stock  and  shall  thereupon  be  avail- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  all  funds  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section,  and  as  earnings 
from  its  operations,  shall  be  available  for  Its 
general  purposes  under  this  Act. 

INITIAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  PEACE  BT  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Until  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  section  6  of  this  Act  are  fully  met,  the 
Corporation  shall  be  an  Independent  agency 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
during  Its  existence  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  (herein  referred  to  as  the  Board), 
composed  of  (1 )  five  members  appointed 
from  private  life  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
collectively  possess  broad  experience  In 
various  areas  of  economic  endeavor;  (2)  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  serve  ex  ofliclo;  (3)  four 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  various  United  States  agencies  con- 
cerned with  international  economic  develop. 
ment;  and  (4)  a  President  and  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Corporation,  as  set  forth 
below,  who  may  be  appointed  from  private 
life  or  from  public  service.  All  members,  ex- 
cept those  serving  ex  officio,  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
among  its  members.  Any  vacancy  &  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  ma!mer  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. A  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  shall  be 
taken  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  thoae 
present. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  designate  an  executive 
committee  of  seven  members,  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  (exclusive  of  the  President  and 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Corporation) 
shall  be  members  appointed  from  private  life. 
The  executive  committee  shall  perform  the 
functions  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
Board  at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as 
shall  be  provided  In  the  bylaws  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

( e )  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  from 

private  life  shall  resolve  $ per  diem 

when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
their  duties,  plus  reimbursement  for  neces- 
sary travel,  subsistence,  and  other  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(f)  There  shall  be  a  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration, to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,   who   shall   receive   a   salary  at  the 

rate  of  $ per  annum,  and  who  shall 

serve  as  chief  executive  ofiQcer  of  the  Cor- 
poration, as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  bylaws,  appoint  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Corporation. 
define  their  duties,  and  fix  their  compensa- 
tion. 

(g)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Corporation,  to  be  appointed  bv 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  receive  i 

salary  at   the   rate  of   $ per  annum. 

The  ELxecutlve  Vice  President  shall  serve  as 
President  of  the  Corporation  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  President  thereof 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  such  office 

(h)  No  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent. 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  shall  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  participate  In 
the  deliberation  upon  or  the  determination 
of  any  question  affecting  his  personal  In- 
terests, or  the  Interests  of  any  government, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  In 
which  he  Is  directly  or  indirectly  personally 
Interested. 

(I)  The  President  may  also  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  Board,  composed  of 
individuals  drawn  from  private  and  public 
life  outside  of  the  United  States,  who  need 
not  be  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States. 

TRANSFER  OF  PEACE  BT  INVESTMENT  COEPOEA- 
TION  TO  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  When  the  class  A  stock  of  the 
Corporation  has  been  retired  in  full  within 
the  period  of  six  years  or  less  provided  in 
section  4(d)  of  this  Act.  the  Board  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  submission  to  the  Congress,  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  the  Corporation  from  an  agency  oi 
the  United  States  to  a  corporation  under 
private  ownership  and  management.  Includ- 
ing (1)  appropriate  provision  for  transfw 
to  the  owners   of  the  outstanding  class  B 
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V  of  the  Corporation  the  assets  and 
fSitles  of  the  Corporation.  (2)  appropriate 
liabilities  u  1^  owners  of  class 

TtSk  the  eSusfve  voting  power  of  the 
LSation  originally  vested  in  the  owners 
Ss  A  stock,  with  each  owner  of  class  B 
n^l  being  thereupon  entitled  to  one  vote 
';f.hare  and  (3)  such  additional  provisions 
5*  iSy  be  necessary  to  protect  any  outstand- 
f..mvestments  in  the  Corporation  by  the 
n^.tS  Stales-  Provided.  That  the  President. 
"'ieSon  with  such  submission  to  the 
?onCTess,  shall  also  provide  recommenda- 
-tnnf  as  to  whether  a  sufficient  portion  of 
ie  obligations  purchased  by  the  Secretary 
If  the  Iteasury  pursuant  to  section  4{c)  of 
?iil  Act  have  been  retired  to  Justify  the 
transfer  of  the  Corporation  from  public  to 
nrlvate  ownership  and  management. 

b)  In  connection  with  such  transfer,  a 
roniDlete  and  final  accounting  shall  be  made 
b"  the  Corporation  and  the  Government,  at 
■Alch  time  the  Government  shall  receive 
reasonable  compensation  for  all  Government 
services  rendered  the  Corporation. 

OrNERAL  CORPORATE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

Sec  7   (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
^ts  functions  under  this  Act  the  Corporation 
shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name; 
mav  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal,  which 
=hall  be  Judicially  noticed:  may  sue  and  be 
=ued   in    its    corporate    name:    may    adopt, 
amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tlor^  governing    the   manner    in   which    lt.=5 
business  mav  be  conducted  and  the  powers 
vested  In  It   may   be   exercised;    may   make 
and  carry  out  such  contracts  and  agreements 
as  are  necessary  and  advisable  In  the  conduct 
of  Its  business,  and  may  purchase,  discount, 
rediscount,  sell,  and  negotiate  (with  or  with- 
out its  endorsement  or  guarantee)  and  guar- 
antee notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 
acceptances.  Including  bankers'  acceptances, 
cable  transfers,  and  other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness m  carrying  out  Its  functions  un- 
der this  Act:  may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  officers  and  employees  as 
mav  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
or  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  define  their 
authorltv  and  duties,  delegate  to  them  such 
powers  vested  In  the  Corporation  as  may  be 
necessarv.  require  bonds  of  such  of  them  as 
mav  be  desirable,  and  fix  the  penalties  and 
pay  the  premiums  of  such  bonds;   may  as- 
sign or  sell   at   public    or    private    sale,    or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  upon 
E-.:ch  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  de- 
termined reasonable,  any  evidence  of  debt, 
contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or  secu- 
rity held  by  the  Corporation  In  connection 
Tcith  the  payment  of  loans  or  other  obliga- 
tions, and  collect  or  compromise  all  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  Corporation;  may  set  up  or 
engage    such    subsidiary    agencies     in    the 
United  States  or  In  underdeveloped  countries 
as  will  facilitate  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  may  enable  such  subsidiary  agen- 
cies to  sell  class  B  stock  or  to  sell  their  own 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  buying  class  B  stock: 
may  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  donations 
such  real  property  or  any  Interest  therein, 
and   may   sell,    lease,    or    otherwise    dispose 
of  such  real  property,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business:  shall  determine 
the  character   of  and   the   necessity   for   its 
obligations  and  expenditures,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  provisions  of  law  specifically  appli- 
cable to  Government  corporations;  may  pay 
dividends  on  class  B  stock  out  of  profits  or 
other  earnings;  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States  malls  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  may  be 
applicable  to  the  executive  departments  of 
the  United  States   Government  until  such 
time  as  it  ceases  to  be  an   agency  of  the 
United  States;  and  shall  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral taxation  from  the  time  that  It  ceases  to 


be  an  agency  of  the  United  States.  The  fore- 
going enumeration  of  powers  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  exclude  other  lawful  powers  nec- 
essary to  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  955  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
any  person,  including  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  asscxilatlon,  may  up- 
on proper  authorization  act  for  or  partici- 
pate with  the  Corporation  in  any  operation 
or  transaction  engaged  In  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
846),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation" 
the  words  "World  Development  Corporation". 

PENAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  All  general  penal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny,  embezzlement,  or  con- 
version of  public  moneys  or  property  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  the  moneys  and 
property  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation,  or  to  deceive  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  makes  false  entry  In  any  book  of  the 
Corporation,  or  makes  false  report  or  state- 
ment for  the  Corporation,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
vears,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation, rebate,  or  reward,  or  shall  enter 
into  any  conspiracy,  collusion,  or  agreement, 
express  or  Implied,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  Corporation  or  wrongfully  and  unlaw- 
fully to  defeat  Its  purposes,  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
SI 0.000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

REPORTS    AND    STTTDIES 

Sec.  9.  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
President,  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session,  a 
complete  and  detailed  annual  report  of  its 
operations  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  Corporation.  Immediately 
upon  Its  establishment,  shall  commence 
studies  of  additional  measures.  Including 
tax  measures,  which  would  further  pro- 
mote the  flow  of  private  capital  from  the 
United  States  to  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  and  be  consistent  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States.  Such  studies  shall  be  amplified  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  Corporation. 
As  soon  as  practicable,  and  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Corporation.  It  shall  prepare  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  the  Initial  results  of  such 
studies,  including  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

CITATION 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Peace  by  Investment  Corporation  Act  of 
1965". 


The  section-by-section   analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Javits  is  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Section   Analysis   of   Peace  bt 
Investment    Coeporation    Bill 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl  which  are  to  establish  and  expand 
people-to-people  relationships  In  the  eco- 
nomic field;  to  encourage  an  expanded  flow 
of  private  capital  Investment  from  the  United 
States  Into  economically  sound  enterprises 
m  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  in  the 
Interest  of  world  peace  through  mutual  eco- 
nomic progress;  to  enlarge  the  ntimber  of 
private  investors  participating  in  this  flow 
of  capital  so  as  to  forge  more  direct  links 
among  the  people  of  the  world,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Section  2  defines  the  basic  functions  of  the 
Corporation  which  are  (1)  to  serve  as  an 
equity  Investment  agency  which  would  make 


available  funds  of  a  private  capital  nature, 
to  assist  In  the  financing  of  economic  devel- 
opment projects;  (2)  to  act  as  an  Investment 
trust;  (3)  to  establish  an  Insurance  system 
designed  to  protect  all  or  part  of  the  out- 
standing oversea  investments  of  the  Cor- 
poration against  loss  arising  from  any  cause, 
including  but  not  limited  to  political  or  mil- 
itary events;  and  (4)  to  establish  a  second 
Insurance  system  to  protect  against  loss  for 
specific  causes,  not  Including  mismanage- 
ment, all  5r  part  of  the  outstanding  Invest- 
ments of  private  Investors  other  than  the 
Corporation  In  any  oversea  undertaking  eli- 
gible for  financial  asslsance  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Section  3  establishes  basic  criteria  for  the 
investment  program  of  the  Corporation.    As 
a  necessary  condition  for  making  such  In- 
vestments  the  Corporation  would   have   to 
find  that  such  project  met  sound  economic 
criteria.    The  Corporation  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  views  of  the  country  In 
which  the  affected  enterprise  would  be  lo- 
cated.     A    further    criterion    of    assistance 
would  be  that  loan  financing  or  equity  as- 
sistance would  not  take  the  place  of  funds 
which  would  otherwise  flow  readily  for  the 
same  purpose.    Findings  would  also  be  nec- 
essary that  the  investment  program  in  gen- 
eral was  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  maximum  employ- 
ment,   production,    and    pvu-chaslng    power 
within  the  domestic  economy;  that  the  pro- 
gram in  general  was  consistent  with  the  pro- 
motion   of    a    satisfactory    balance-of-pay- 
ments position  for  the  United  States;    and 
that  the  program  in  general  was  in  accord 
with  the  general  international  economic  and 
political  policies  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  sets  forth  the  means  to  provide 
basic  financing  of  the  Corporation.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  states  that  to  provide  Initial  and 
temporary  capital  funds  for  Its  operations, 
the  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to  issue 
class  A  stock  of  50  shares  of  par  value  of 
SI  million  per  share  totaling  $50  million. 
This  class  A  stock  would  be  subscribed  to  by 
the  U.S.  Government  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  offer  for  public  sale  500  million  shares  of 
class  B  stock  at  par  value  of  $5  a  share  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  250  million  shares 
of  this  class  B  stock  In  the  aggregate,  nor 
more  than  75  million  shares  in  any  one  year 
shall  be  sold  so  long  as  the  Corporation  re- 
mains an  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Corporation 
to  issue  from  time  to  time,  by  piu-chase  by 
the    Secretary   of    the    Treasury,    its    notes, 
debentures,  bonds  or  other  obligations  pro- 
vided that  the  issue  of  such  obligation  shall 
not  exceed  $60  million  in  any  1  year  nor  shall 
the  aggregate   amount   of   such   obligations 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  exceed  $300  mil- 
lion, nor  shall  aiiy  such  obligations  be  Is- 
sued more  than  6  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  Issue,  nor  shall  any  such  obligations  be 
issued  except  so  long  as  the  Corporation  re- 
mains an  agency  of  the  United  States.    Such 
obligations  would  be  Interest  bearing  and 
would  have  varied  maturities  not  In  excess 
of  20  years,  with  provision  for  retirement  be- 
fore maturity. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  one-fifth  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  class  B  stock 
be  earmarked  In  a  special  fund  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  class  A  stock  which  would 
have  to  be  retired  In  full  within  6  years  or 
less  from  the  date  of  original  Issue  of  class  B 

Subsection  (e)  states  that  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  section  4  of  this  bill,  all 
funds  available  to  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  as  earnings  from  Its  oper- 
ations, shall  be  available  for  Its  general  pur- 
poses under  the  act. 

Section  5  describes  the  form  of  initial  man- 
agement of  the  Corporation. 
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Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  an  independent  agency  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  conditions  set  forth 
In  section  6  of  the  act  are  fully  met. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Corporation  during  its  existence 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  would  con- 
sist of  a  Board  of  Directors  of  15  members 
consi.stirT  of  a  President,  and  Executive  Vice 
President  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United    States,    and    5    members    appointed 


order  that  all  the  Senators  might  have  elude  from  the  channels  of  commere*. 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  provisions  of  unwholesome  or  adulterated  or  mlsl^ 
this  bill,  I  also  a^k  unanimous  consent  beled  foods  are  not  called  trade  barrier 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Congression-  because  they  are  reasonably  designed  to 
.,  D„.  »  ♦.-:        ._.  ,  .,.,  ^..,     accomplish  a  legitimate  end;  namely  the 

protection  either  of  the  consumer's 
health  or  his  pocketbook  against  fraud 
and  deception.  However,  the  barriers  I 
speak  of  in  relation  to  milk  ro  far  be- 


AL  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-secLion  aniilysis. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  promote  full 
and  free  interstate  commerce  in  fluid 
milk  and  fluid  miik  products  meeting  the 


from  private  Ufe  by  the  President  of  the     ^^^h  sanitation  standards  to  be  estub-     yond  the  protection  of  the  public  health 

"'■"'''"'""'"'"  --•'='-     ■•    -      •         and    clearly    stand    as    trade    barriers 

against  importation  of  fluid  milk  and 
fluid  milk  products  into  the  area  in  which 
they  are  efifective. 

Enactment  into  law  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  would  fnable  fluid  milk  and 
P.uid  :riilk  nroducts  to  move  In  interstate 
commerce  with  the  same  ease  as  do  all 
other  agricultural  products.  While  local 
sanitary  regulations  do  not  per  se  con- 
stitute unlawful  trade  barriers,  they  can 
serve  as  major  obstacles  to  the  shipment 
of  milk.  Licensing;  provisions  which  im- 
pose multii^le  or  discriminatoi-y  inspec- 
tion fees,  which  limit  the  area  of  inspec- 
tion, or  pemiit  the  licensing  authority  to 
make  economic  decisions  for  the  industry 
have  been  vulnerable  to  legal  attack. 
The  innumerable  court  cases  on  the  books 
all  show  that  these  devices  have  been 
used,  but  this  approach  of  court  action 
has  not  been  successful  in  opening  up  all 
market  areas.  The  establishment  of  uni- 
foi-m  Federal  health  standards  would 
eliminate  the  restrictive  effect  of  those 
resrulations  that  iiave  no  public  health 
significance. 

Our  bill  proposes  just  such  uniform 
standards,  standards  to  be  set  up  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Surgeon 
General,  by  regulation,  to  establish  a 
Federal  uniform  milk  sanitation  stand- 
ard governing  milk  and  milk  products  in 
interstate  commerce.  These  regulations 
would  provide  minimum  standards  of 
sanitation  and  health,  would  provide  for 
a  system  of  rating,  certification,  and  list- 
ing of  State  milk  plants  and  their  milk 
supplies. 

The  bill  sets  up  an  entirely  voluntary 
program.  No  State  is  required  to  par- 
ticipate. However,  once  a  State  deter- 
mines that  it  wishes  to  avail  itself  of  the 
benefits  of  the  act  for  its  interstate  milk 
shippers,  fluid  milk  or  fluid  milk  products 
from  a  plant  In  that  State,  complying 
with  the  Surtjeon  General's  regulations, 
would  be  immune  from  seizure  or  exclu- 
sion by  a  receiving  State  or  its  political 
subdivisions  by  reason  of  failure  of  such 
fluid  milk  or  fluid  milk  products  to  com- 
ply with  health  or  sanitation  laws  of  the 
receiving  State  or  locality.  On  the  other 
hand,  .such  milk  or  milk  products  would 
be  subject  to  local  testing  and  local 
screening  for  failure  to  conform  to  the 
bacterial,  temperature,  composition 
standards,  or  other  physical  or  chemical 
criteria  of  the  Federal  uniform  regula- 
tions. Such  milk  and  milk  products 
would  also,  on  arrival  in  the  receiving 
State  or  locality,  be  subject  to  nondis- 
criminatory regulations  or  laws  of  the 
receiving  State  or  locality  as  to  flrst,  pas- 
teurization prior  to  delivery  to  retail 
establishments  or  before  the  processing; 
second,  protection  from  contamination 
and  deterioration  during  transportation 
and  storage  In  the  receiving  State;  and 


United  States,  all  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  4  members  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Stutes  from 
various  U.S.  agencies  co:;"?r!icd  with  Inter- 
national economic  developments;  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State.  Treasury,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  serving  ex  officio. 

Subsections  (c)  through  (1)  provide  for 
the  election  of  a  Chairman,  designation  of  an 
Executive  Committee,  the  compensation  of 
the  Board,  the  President  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  E.xecutlve  Vice  President  and  au- 
thorized the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Board. 

Section  6  establishes  a  method  of  transfer 
of  the  Corporation  to  private  ownership  and 
management.  "When  the  class  A  stock  of 
the  Corporation  has  been  retired  in  full 
within  the  period  of  six  years  or  less  provided 
in  section  4(d)  of  this  Act.  the  Board  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  submission  to  the  Congress,  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  the  Corporation  from  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  to  a  corporation  under 
private  ownership  and  management.  Includ- 
ing ( 1 »  appropriate  provision  for  transfer  to 
the  owners  of  the  outstanding  class  B  stock 
of  the  Corporation,  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Corporation.  (2)  appropriate  provision 
for  vesting  In  such  owners  of  class  B  stock 
the  exclusive  voting  power  of  the  Corpora- 
tion originally  vested  in  the  owners  of  class 
A  stock,  with  each  owner  of  class  B  stock 
being  thereupon  entitled  to  one  vote  per 
share,  and  (3)  such  additional  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  any  outstanding 
investments  in  the  Corporation  by  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  President,  In  con- 
nection with  such  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, shall  also  provide  recommendations 
as  to  whether  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  ob- 
ligations purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  this 
Act  have  been  retired  to  justify  the  transfer 
of  the  Corporation  from  public  to  private 
ownership  and  management. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  such  transfer,  a 
complete  and  final  accounting  shall  be  made 
by  the  Corporation  and  the  Government,  at 
which  time  the  Government  shall  receive 
reasonable  compensation  for  all  Government 
services  rendered  the  Corporation." 

Section  7  establishes  general  corporate 
pow^ers  and  duties  for  the  Corporation. 

Section  8  sets  up  penal  provisions. 

Section  9  calls  for  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
make  certain  studies. 

Section  11  provides  that  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Peace  by  Investment  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1965. 


NATIONAL  MILK   SANITATION   ACT 
OP  1965 

Mr.  MOrnDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Proxmire.  and  Mr.  Nelson,  I  introduce 
the  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act  of  1965. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
left  at  the  desk  for  an  additional  2 
weeks,  until  the  close  of  business  on  June 
2,   1965,  for  additional  cosponsors.     In 


lishcd  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
At  present,  fluid  milk  cannot  move 
freely  between  Stwces  becau.se  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  local  milk  s;tnitation  stand- 
aids  that  e.xist  throu'rhout  the  country. 
These  local  standards  and  regulations 
Cdme  about  in  the  most  natiu'al  way  in 
the  world.  They  were  essential  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  They  were  de- 
signed for  use  at  a  time  when  most  milk 
was  consumed  close  to  the  producing 
area,  and  when  it  was  not  possible  to  ship 
this  perishable  product  for  great  dis- 
tances. Times,  however,  have  changed 
and  so  have  transportation  and  handling 
facilities.  Now  practically  all  milk  ev- 
eryAvhere  is  produced  and  handled  under 
up-to-date,  safe,  sanitary  conditions,  and 
regulations. 

Advancements  in  dairy  technology  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  century  have  im- 
proved the  quality  and  reduced  the  per- 
ishability of  milk.  With  the  introduc- 
tion and  universal  use  of  proper  methods 
of  pasteurization,  milk  has  almost  wholly 
ceased  to  present  a  public  health  prob- 
lem. Improvements  in  refrigeration  and 
ti-ansportation  permit  the  regular  distri- 
bution of  high-quality  fluid  milk  In  mar- 
kets up  to  2,000  miles  from  the  point  of 
production.  The  discovery  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  marketing  milk  and 
other  dairy  products  in  forms  which  re- 
duce handling  and  transportation  costs 
promises  to  bring  milk  from  production 
areas  even  closer  to  the  large  urban  mar- 
kets. 

But  the  benefits  of  this  technology  and 
the  benefits  to  consumers  and  producers 
ordinarily  expected  as  one  of  the  by- 
products of  research,  are  seriously 
threatened  by  an  assortment  of  health 
regulations  designed  primarily  today  to 
protect  the  producers  market  rather 
than  the  public  health. 

Therefore,  local  milk  sanitation  stand- 
ards have  become,  either  by  design  or  by 
the  passage  of  time,  weapons  of  economic 
warfare.  They  have  been  used  and  have 
the  effect  of  economic  barriers,  confining 
the  area  of  production  for  a  given 
market.  A  comprehensive  study  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1955 
concluded  that  "Sanitai-y  regulations 
hinder  or  prevent  the  movement  of  milk 
into  a  substantial  number  of  cities." 
That  study  found,  in  an  analysis  of  the 
Impact  of  sanitary  requirements  and 
State  milk  control  laws,  that  the  most 
commonly  used  devices  of  market  ex- 
clusion by  "sanitary  laws"  were:  First, 
prohibitive  or  multiple  license  require- 
ments; second,  unique  construction 
standards;  third,  grade  A  standards  that 
limited  the  place  of  pasteurization;  and 
fourth,  refusal  to  Inspect  beyond  a  lim- 
ited area. 

We  all  recognize  that  regulation  for 
sanitary  purposes  results  In  some  hin- 
drance to  trade.    Regulations  that  ex- 
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bi-d  the  type  of  container  in  or  from 
Sch  milk  or  milk  products  may  be 
Ined  or  sold  at  retail.  These  provisions 
^eouately  protect  the  right  of  the  local- 
m-  to  insist  upon  safe  and  sanitary  milk 
for  its  population.  It  does,  however,  pre- 
sent that  State  or  locality  from  imposing 
•'•oauirements  which  have  no  other  valid 
purpose  than  to  operate  as  an  exclusion- 
arj-  barrier  or  trade  barrier. 

T'lis  bill  enti-usis  the  responsibility  for 
vuoenising  Federal  participation  in  this 
•oiuntai-v  program  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
era^  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
The  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  milk  sanitation  began  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  with  studies  on  the  roie 
of  milk  in  the  spread  of  disease.  This 
Aork  led  to  the  conclusion  that  effective 
3ubUc  health  control  of  milk-borne  dis- 
e-x^e  required  the  application  of  sanita- 
:iOT  measures  throughout  the  production, 
handliiig.  pasteurization,  and  distribu- 
uon  of  milk. 

To  assist  States  and  municipalities  in 
initialing  and  maintaining  effective  pro- 
grams for  nrevention  of  milk-borne  dis- 
ease, the  Public  Health  Service  in  1924 
developed  a  model  regulation,  known  as 
the  Standard  Milk  Ordinance  for  volun- 
tarj-  adoption  by  State  and  local  milk 
saiiitation  authorities.  The  1965  recom- 
mendations of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Serdce  on  their  grade  A  pasteurized  milk 
ordinance,  were  released  only  a  short 
time  aeo.  The  prior  version  of  the  U.S. 
PHS  milk  ordinance  and  code,  published 
ill  1953.  is  currently  the  basis  of  the  milk 
sanitation  laws  and  regulations  of  37 
States.  Its  provisions  have  been  volun- 
•larily  adopted  by  1,435  municipalities  and 
512  "counties  located  in  40  States.  In- 
cluded are  71  cities  of  over  100,000  popu- 
.  iation  and  72  cities  with  populations  be- 
tween 50,000  and  100.000.  Almost  110 
million  people  live  in  this  country  in  jur- 
isdictions utilizing  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code. 

Tlie  problem  is  that  no  State  or  local- 
ity is  required  to  receive  milk  from  areas 
which  comply  with  the  Public  Health 
Ser\-ice  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code.  Thus. 
local  sanitation  standards  can  be  used 
and  are  used  to  exclude  milk  from  that 
area  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  milk 
meets  all  the  standards  and  criteria  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Code,  widely 
adopted  and  widely  recognized  as  a  very 
hi?h  standard  for  healthy  and  sanitaiT 
milk. 

The  existence  of  such  a  widely  accepted 
and  recognized  milk  code  would  be  most 
helpful  in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  the  present  legislation.  I  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  Surgeon 
General  would  draw  heavily  upon  the 
pro\-isions  and  procedures  in  the  present 
voluntaiy  code  in  fulfilling  his  obliga- 
tion of  promulgating  regulations  estab- 
lishing Federal  uniform  milk  sanitation 
standards. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  however, 
that  this  bill  authorizes  substantial  and 
specific  procedural  and  administrative 
safeguards  against  arbitrary  or  discrim- 
inatory action  by  the  Surgeon  General. 
Under  the  bill,  proposals  for  regulations 
would  be  required  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  with  opportunity  for 
objections  and  public  hearing  on  such 


objections  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  oral  or  written  views  by  in- 
terested parties.  It  would  also  require 
the  Surgeon  General  to  make  detailed 
findings  on  such  objections,  stating  his 
reasons  for  his  orders  or  rulings  on  such 
objections,  and  would  also  authorize  ju- 
dicial review  on  any  final  order  or  regu- 
lation by  any  interested  person  or  State 


agency. 

In  addition,  actions  by  the  Surgeon 
General  in  excluding  milk  plants  from 
the  the  list  of  interstate  milk  shippers, 
revocation  of  approval  of  State  plans,  or 
nonexclusion  of  milk  plants  upon  com- 
plaint of  an  interested  party  would  be 
subject  to  trial-type  hearings,  with  or- 
ders to  be  based  on  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  as  a  whole,  and  with  fur- 
ther right  of  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  general,  then,  the  approach 
of  this  bill  is  to  require  receiving  States 
and  localities  to  accept  milk  of  high 
sanitary  quality  emanating  from  an  out- 
of -State  milk  plant,  if  the  sanitai-y  con- 
dition of  the  milk  on  arrival  complies 
with  the  minimum  regulatory  standards 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  and  if  the  ship- 
ping plant  and  its  milk  supply  is  listed  on 
the  Surgeon  General's  then  current  in- 
terstate milk  shippers  list. 

Participation  in  the  system  authorized 
to  be  established  by  this  bill  would  be 
entirely  voluntary  so  far  as  the  export- 
ing State  and  its  milk  shippers  are  con- 
cerned. The  Surgeon  General  would 
have  the  power  to  assure  the  integrity 
and  reliability  of  the  system  through  ap- 
proval of  State  plans,  training  and  cer- 
tification of  State  rating  officers,  inspec- 
tion of  plants  and  their  milk  supply,  ver- 
ification of  compliance  ratings,  and 
exclusion  or  removal  of  a  plant  from  ap- 
proved status  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  regulatory  standards  of  the  Surgeon 
General. 

This  would  not  essentially  increase  the 
responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  since  they  are  already  fulfilUng 
many  of  these  fimctions  under  the  vol- 
untary program  they  have  had  underway 
since  1924. 

In  order  that  the  States  may  retain 
their  primary  role  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  of  this  bill,  the  Surgeon 
General  is  authorized  to  furnish  grants 
and  technical  aids  to  the  States.  Sec- 
tions 811  and  812  of  the  act  would  au- 
thorize the  Surgeon  General,  directly  or 
through  grants,  to  conduct  appropriate 
studies  and  training,  furnish  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  authorities, 
encourage  uniform  adoption  and  use  of 
the  Federal  milk  sanitation  regulations, 
and  cooperate  with  States,  local  govern- 
ments, industries,  and  others  in  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  milk  sanitation 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1993)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the 
public  from  vmsanitary  milk  and  milk 
products  shipped  in  interstate  commerce, 
without   unduly   burdening   such   com- 


merce, introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale  (for 
iiimself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1993 
i  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Mills  Sani- 
tation Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 


"TITLE  Vm — MILK  SANITATION 

"Congressional  findings 

"Sec.  801.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  a 
substantial  quantity  of  miUc  and  milk  prod- 
ucts are  distributed  in  Interstate  commerce; 
that  the  sanitary  control  of  the  production, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  milk  and  milk 
products  is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health,  and  that  the  marketing  of  safe  and 
wholesome  milk  and  milk  products  in  inter- 
state commerce  Is  affected  with  the  public 
Interest;  that  such  sanitary  control  is  primar- 
ily the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
enunents,  but  that  the  existence  of  diverse 
or  conflicting  laws,  ordinances,  or  regulations, 
may  burden  or  obstruct  the  movement  In 
Interstate  commerce  of  pxire  and  wholesome 
milk  and  milk  products;  that  the  adoption 
by  State  and  local  governments  of  uniform 
standards  governing  the  sanitary  control  of 
the  production,  processing  and  distribution 
of  milk  and  milk  products  in  interstate  com- 
merce win  promote  the  Interest  of  producers 
and  consumers  and  is  In  the  public  Interest. 
"Definitions 
"Sec.  802.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)    The   term   'commerce'   means   com- 
merce between  any  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session,  or   the   District   of   Columbia,    and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within   the   same   State  or  the   District  of 
Columbia,   but  through   any   place   outside 
thereof;  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"(2)    The  term  'Surgeon  General'  means 
the  Svirgeon  General  of  the  Public  HealtH 
Service. 

"(3)  The  term  'person'  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  any  other  legal  entity. 

"(4)  The  term  'milk'  means  the  lacteal 
secretion,  practically  free  from  colostrvmi, 
obtained  by  the  complete  milking  of  one  or 
more  healthy  cows. 

"(5)  The  term  'milk  produc|'  means  (A) 
any  human  food  product  processed  or  manu- 
factured from  milk  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral designates  as  a  milk  product  by  regula- 
tion promulgated  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided;  (B)  any  fluid  product  made  by  the 
addition  of  any  substance  to  milk  or  to  a 
milk  product,  "if  the  Surgeon  General  by 
regulation  designates  the  products  so  made 
as  a  milk  product  for  purposes  of  this  title 
on  the  basis  of  the  finding  that  such  product 
Is  used  for  purposes  similar  to  milk  or  milk 
products  specified  in  clause  (A)  and  is 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  In  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  of  public  health  importance 
and  to  warrant  Its  control  under  this  title; 
and  (C)  dry  milk  or  dry  milk  products  used 
or  Intended  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of 
any  milk  product  specified  In  clause  (A)  or 
(B)  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  designate 
by  regulation: 

"Provided,  That  In  the  event  there  shall  be 
established  a  definition  and  standard  of 
Identity  for  milk  or  any  milk  product  under 
Section  401  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  such  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  shall  govern  to  the  extent  of  any 
inconsistency  between  It  and  any  definition 
established  by  the  Surgeon  General  under 
this  or  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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"(6)  The  term  'interstate  milk  plant' 
means  any  establishment  or  facility,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Surgeon  General,  used  to  col- 
lect, handle,  process,  store,  pasteurize,  or 
bottle  or  otherwise  package  or  prepare  for 
distribution  milk  or  milk  products  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

"(7)  The  term  'milk  supply',  when  used 
with  respect  to  an  interstate  milk  plant, 
means  the  dairies,  dairy  farms,  and  plants 
directly  or  indirectly  supplying  the  plant 
with  milk  or  milk  products. 

"(8)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  the 
person (s)  or  agency (iesi  within  any  State 
having  authority  to  supervise  or  control  the 
sanitary  conditions  and  establish  sanitation 
ratings  governing  the  production,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  milk  and  milk  products 
within  such  State. 

"(9)  The  term  'receiving  State'  means  any 
State  mto  which  any  milk  or  milk  product  is 
introduced  or  offered  for  introduction  from 
an  interstate  milk  plant;  and  the  term  're- 
ceiving locality'  means  any  municipality  or 
■  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State  mto 
which  any  milk  or  milk  product  emanating 
from  an  interstate  milk  plant  in  another 
State  is  introduced  or  offered  for  intro- 
duction. 

"Uniform  sanitation  standards 

"Sec.  803.  For  the  purpose  of  achieving 
uniform  sanitary  standards  and  practices 
governing  the  production,  processing  and 
handling  of  milk  and  milk  products,  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  promulgate,  and  from 
time  to  time  amend.  Federal  Uniform  Milk 
Sanitation  Regulations  setting  forth  sanitary 
standards  and  practices  which.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, will  result  in  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide, in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth, 
for  a  system  or  rating,  certification,  and  list- 
ing of  Interstate  milk  plants  and  their  milk 
supply. 

"Compliance  ratings 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
by  regulation  promulgate,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  amend,  standard  rating 
methods  and  criteria  for  determining 
through  compliance  ratings,  with  respect  to 
milk  and  milk  products,  the  degree  to  which 
interstate  milk  plants  and  their  milk  supply 
comply  with  the  Federal  Milk  Sanitation 
Regulations. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  announce, 
by  regulation,  the  minimum  compliance  rat- 
ing (pursuant  to  such  rating  standards) 
which,  in  his  judgment,  are  necessary  to  give 
satisfactory  assurance  that  milk  and  milk 
products  shipped  from  interstate  milk  plants 
receiving  such  ratings  will  have  been  pro- 
duced, handled,  transported,  and  processed 
in*  substantial  conformity  with  the  Federal 
Milk  Sanitation  Regulations. 

"Submission  of  State  plans 

"Sec.  805.  Any  State  agency  desiring  to  ob- 
tain for  Its  Interstate  milk  shippers  the 
benefits  of  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  approval  a  State  plan  for 
periodically  (but  not  less  often  than  an- 
nually) rating  interstate  milk  plants  located 
in  such  State,  and  their  milk  supply,  on  the 
basis  of  standard  rating  methods  and  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  section  804(a)  and 
regulations  Issued  thereunder.  Such  plan 
shall  be  accompanied  or  supplemented  by 
such  Information  concerning  milk  sanitation 
control  activities  of  the  State  agency  and  of 
local  ofBclal  milk  sanitation  control  agencies, 
and  such  other  relevant  information,  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  require. 

"Approval,  suspension,  and  revocation  of 
State  plans 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
approve  a  State  plan  submitted  under  section 
805  If  it  meets  such  requirements  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  obtain  reliable 


ratings  for  the  purjwse  of  maintaining  the 
list  provided  for  by  section  807.  including  a 
requirement  that  such  ratings  will  be  made 
only  by  State  rating  officials  who  are  full- 
time  employees  of  the  State  agency  (or  under 
interstate  arrangements,  by  full-time  em- 
ployees employed  by  a  sister  State  having 
an  approved  plan  or  by  both  States  Jointly) 
and  who  hold  a  currently  valid  certificate 
of  qualification  Issued  or  renewed  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  Approval  of  a  Sttxte  plan 
shall  be  for  such  period  (but  not  exceeding 
three  years)  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  fix 
by  regulation. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  compiles  with  neither  the  require- 
ments for  State  plan  approval  in  effect  at  the 
time  such  plan  was  last  approved,  nor  with 
the  requirements  for  State  plan  approval  as 
last  amended,  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provision  contained  in  such  plan, 
the  Surgeon  General  may,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  807(c)(1)(C),  revoke  his 
approval  of  such  State  plan.  The  Surgeon 
General  may  suspend  his  approval  of  a  State 
plan  at  any  time  after  giving  the  notice  of 
hearing  referred  to  above  and  pending  such 
hearing  and  decision  thereon  if  he  finds  and 
determines  that  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  so  requires;  such  findings  and  de- 
terminations, and  his  reasons  in  support 
thereof,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  State 
agency  affected  by  his  order  of  suspension. 

"Listing  of  certified  interstate  milk  plants 
"Sec.  807.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  list  of  certified  In- 
terstate milk  plants,  and  shall  publish  such 
list,  or  revisions  or  amendments  thereof,  not 
less  often  than  quarterly.  Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  an  interstate  milk  plant 
shall  be  Included  on  such  list  if  such  plant 
and  its  milk  supply,  by  a  certificate  currently 
In  effect  at  the  time  of  such  listing,  has  been 
certified  to  the  Surgeon  General  by  a  State 
agency  under  an  approved  State  plan  as 
having  compliance  ratings  at  least  equal  to 
the  minimum  ratings  established  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  under  section  804(b).  Such 
list  shall  identify  the  Interstate  milk  plant 
or  plants  involved  in  any  such  certification, 
the  persons  having  legal  ownership  or  con- 
trol thereof,  and  the  milk  or  milk  products 
covered  by  the  certification. 

"(b)  The  surgeon  General  shall  not  In- 
clude or  permit  to  remain  on  the  list  provided 
for  under  subsection  (a)  any  Interstate  milk 
plant  if — 

"  ( 1)  the  person  having  legal  ownership  or 
control  thereof  does  not  consent  to  the  list- 
ing of  the  interstate  milk  plant,  or 

"(2)  the  last  rating  upon  which  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  plant  and  its  milk  supply  was 
based  is  more  than  one  year  old,  or 

"(3)  the  State  agency  gives  written  notice 
to  the  Surgeon  General  that  the  plant  and 
its  milk  supply  Is  no  longer  entitled  to  the 
minimum  rating  required  for  listing,  or 

"(4)  the  Surgeon  General,  after  investiga- 
tion made  on  his  own  initiative  or  upon 
complaint  of  a  receiving  State  or  locality, 
finds  that  the  plant  and  its  milk  supply, 
though  duly  certified,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
minimum  rating  required  for  such  certifica- 
tion. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  decision  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral— 

"(A)  to  exclude  or  remove  an  Interstate 
milk  plant  from  the  list  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs 3  and  4  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  or  pursuant  to  section  810(b) .  or 

"(B)  not  to  take  such  action  upon  com- 
plaint of  a  receiving  State  or  locality  under 
paragraph   (4)   of  subsection  (b).  or 

"(C)  to  revoke  his  approval  of  a  State  plan 
pursuant  to  subsection   (b)    of  section  806. 


shall  be  made  by  order  stating  the  findings 
and  conclusions  upon  which  such  order  is 
based.  Notice  of  such  order  shall  be  given  to 
the  person  having  legal  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  such  plant,  the  State  agency  whose 
plan  or  rating  of  such  plant  is  Involved,  and 
the  complainant  State  or  locality.  If  anyi  and 
such  order  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
become  effective  on  the  date  specified  there- 
in but  In  no  event  earlier  than  the  chirtielh 
day  after  the  date  of  its  issuance. 

"(2)  At  any  time  before  an  order  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  Is 
issued  or  becomes  effective,  the  Surgeon  | 
General  may  by  order  defer  or  suspend  the  f 
listing  of  any  plant  if  he  finds  and  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  exists  requiring 
such  action  for  the  protection  of  the  public  i 
health;  provided  that  such  findings  and  de-  f 
terminations,  and  the  reasons  In  support 
thereof  are  set  forth  In  a  written  statement 
and  transmitted  to  the  person  or  State 
agency  affected  by  the  order. 

"(3)  At  any  time  before  the  effective  date 
of  an  order  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1) ,  any  person  or  State  agency  ( including 
any  complainant  receiving  State  or  locality) 
adversely  affected  by  such  order  and  en- 
titled to  notice  thereof,  and  the  State  agency 
(if  any)  whose  rating  of  an  interstate  milk 
plant  is  involved,  may  file  objections  thereto 
with  the  Surgeon  General  (stating  the 
grounds  of  such  objections)  and  request  a 
public  hearing,  and  the  filing  of  such  ob- 
jections and  request  shall  operate  to  stay 
the  effectiveness  of  such  order,  but  shall  not 
operate  to  stay  any  order  of  deferment  or 
suspension  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. As  soon  as  practicable  after  such 
request  for  a  public  hearing,  the  Surgeon 
General,  after  due  notice,  shall  hold  such  a 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence 
relevant  and  material  to  the  Issues  raised 
by  such  objections.  Any  person  or  agency 
aggrieved  or  adversely  affected  by  the  order 
may  be  heard  and  may  be  represented  by 
counsel.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  publish  his  order  and  decision  tliereon, 
which  order  may  confirm,  modify,  or  set  aside 
his  prior  order.  Such  order  shall  be  based 
only  on  substantial  evidence  of  record  at 
such  hearing  and  shall  set  forth,  as  part  of 
the  order,  detailed  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions on  which  the  order  is  based.  The 
Surgeon  General  shall  specify  in  the  order 
the  date,  not  less  than  thirty  days  after  its 
Issuance,  on  which  the  order  entered  after 
such  hearing  shall  take  effect. 

"(d)(1)  Any  person  or  State  agency  (in- 
cluding any  complainant  receiving  State  or 
locality)  adversely  affected  by  an  order  of 
the  Surgeon  General  issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  entitled  to  notice  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (c),  and  the  State  agency 
(If  any)  whose  rating  Is  involved,  may  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  agency  or 
Interstate  milk  plant  involved  is  located  by 
filing  with  such  court,  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  order 
based  upon  the  record  of  such  hearing,  a 
notice  of  appeal.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  shall  attach  upon  the  filing  of  such 
notice  of  appeal.  A  copy  of  such  notice  of 
appeal  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  there- 
upon file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  shall  not,  unless 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  con- 
trary, operate  as  a  stay  of  an  order. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enter,  upon  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  filed  with  it  In  accordance  with 
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naiaeraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  a  Judg- 
ment affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  Dirt  the  decisior  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
The  findings  of  the  Surgeon  General  as  to 
any  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
deiice  when  consitiered  on  the  record  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  sustained,  but  the  court  may. 
on  good  cause  shown,  remand  the  case  to 
the  Surgeon  General  to  take  additional  evi- 
dence and  the  Surgeon  General  may  there- 
upon make  new'or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  order,  and 
shall  file  with  the  court  any  such  modified 
flndlugs  of  fact  and  order,  together  with 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
additional  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
order  shall  be  reviewable  only  to  the  extent 
provided  for  review  of  the  findings  of  fact 
and  order  originally  filed  with  the  court. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
■Pruliibition  against  discriminati07i  against 
sanitary  out-of-state  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts 

"Sec.  808.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  — 

"(1)  no  milk  or  milk  product  which  ema- 
nates from  an  Interstate  milk  plant  in  an- 
other State,  while  such  plant  is  listed  by  the 
Surgeon  General  under  section  807  with  re- 
spect to  the  milk  or  milk  product,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  or 
concl.mnatiun  In,  or  to  exclusion  from,  a 
receiving  state  or  ioc;il:ty.  or  from  transpor- 
tation, distribution,  storage,  processing,  sale, 
or  sci  ving  in  sucli  Stai2  or  locality,  and 

"(2)  no  processor,  producer,  carrier,  dis- 
tributor, dealer,  or  other  person  handling 
such  miik  or  miik  product  in  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Regulations 
shall  be  subject  to  punishment,  or  to  denial 
of  a  required  license  or  ptinilt.  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  such  milk  or  milk  product,  or 
of  t'.^e  se.ilcci  container  or  vehicle  In  v.hich 
such  mihi  or  miik  product  v.as  brought  into 
the  State,  or  of  an  inierstate  niilk  plant  in 
another  State  or  its  niilli  supply,  or- of  any 
transportation  or  handling  facility,  in  which 
such  milk  or  milk  product  was  produced. 
processed,  carried,  or  handled,  to  comply  with 
any  prohibition,  requirement,  limitation,  or 
condition  (including  official  Inspection  re- 
quirements) relating  to  health  or  sanitation 
and  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  any  State  or 
local  law.  regulation,  or  order  of  the  receiving 
state  or  locality,  or  by  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof.  In  the  event  any  milk  or  milk 
product  emanating  from  a  listed  interstate 
milk  plant  in  another  State  and  complying 
with  the  Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Regulations 
Is  commino-led  with  milk  or  milk  products 
from  witiiin  ine  receiving  State  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sentence  sliall  apply  to  the 
resulting  mixture,  except  that  nolhi^ig  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
application  of  such  state  or  local  laws,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  to  stich  mixture  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  such  milk  or  milk  product 
of  intrastate  origin  not  emanating  from  an 
interstate  milk  plant  in  another  State,  to 
comply  therewith  immediately  prior  to  such 
commingling. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  any  receiving  State  or  locality 
from — 

"(1)  subjecting  any  milk  or  milk  product, 
upon  its  arrival  from  another  State,  to 
laboratory  or  screening  tests  In  accordance 
with  standard  methods  for  the  examination 
of  dairy  products  provided  for  in  the  Fed- 
eral Milk  Sanitation  Regulations,  and  re- 
jecting the  shipment  if  upon  such  examina- 
tion It  falls  to  comply  with  the  bacterial  and 
conform  count  standards,  temperature 
standards,  composition  standards, "and  other 
criteria  of  such  regulations  relating  to  the 
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tlien  physical  condition  of  such  milk  or  milk 
products,  and 

"(2)  enforcing  laws  and  regulations  equally 
applicable  to  milk  or  milk  products  not 
coming  from  outside  the  State — 

"(A)  to  require  pasteurization  of  raw  milk 
or  raw  milk  products  brought  into  the  State 
before  delivery  to  retail  sale  or  consiuner- 
serving  establishments  or  before  use  in  mak- 
ing milk  products  or  other  products. 

"(B)  to  otherwise  protect  milk  or  milk 
products  from  contamination  or  deteriora- 
tion after  arrival  through  requirements  as 
to  temperature  and  sanitary  handling,  trans- 
portation, and  storage:  Provided,  That  the 
State  or  locality  may  not,  except  as  provided 
in  stifcparagrapn  (C),  reject  the  sealed  con- 
tainer or  vehicle,  as  such,  in  which  the  milk 
or  milk  product  arrived  in  the  State,  if  it 
complies  with  the  Federal  Milk  Sanitation 
Regulations,  or 

"(C)  as  to  the  type  of  container  in  or 
from  which  milk  or  milk  products  may  be 
sold  at  retail  or  served  to  consumers. 

"General  administrative  provisions 
"Regulations  and  Hearings 
"Sec.  809.  (a)  The  authority  to' promulgate 
regulations  for  the  efficient  enforcement  of 
this  title  is  vested  in  the  Surgeon  General. 

"(b)  Hearings  authorized  or  reqviired  by 
this  title  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Surgeoij 
General  or  such  officer  or  employee  as  he 
may  designate  for  the  purpose. 

"(c)  The  Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Regula- 
tions, which  the  Surgeon  General  is  author- 
ized to  adopt  by  this  title  shall  be  established 
and  .amended  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing procedures: 

"(1)  any  action  for  the  issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  any  regulation  under  this 
title  may  be  begun  by  a  proposal  made — 

"(A)  by  the  Surgeon  General  on  his  own 
initiative,  or 

"(B)  by  petition  of  any  interested  person 
or  State  agency,  showing  reasonable  grounds 
therefor,  filed  with  the  Surgeon  General. 
The  Surgeon  General  shall  publish  such  pro- 
posal and  shall  afford  all  interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  there- 
on, orally  or  in  writing.  As  soon  as  practi- 
cable thereafter,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
by  order  act  upon  .such  proposal  and  shall 
mc-ke  such  order  and  the  regulations  pro- 
posed thereunder  public  by  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  order, 
and  the  regulations  proposed  thereunder, 
shall  become  effective  at  such  time  as  may 
be  specified  therein,  but  not  prior  to  the 
day  following  the  last  day  on  which  objec- 
tions may  be  filed  under  such  paragraph. 

"(2)  On  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  on  which  an  order  entered  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is  made 
public,  any  person  or  State  agency  who  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  such  order  or  the 
provisions  of  any  regulations  issued  there- 
under, if  placed  In  effect  may  file  objections 
thereto  with  the  Surgeon  General,  specifying 
with  particularity  the  pi^trvisions  of  the  or- 
der, or  any  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
deemed  objectionable,  stating  the  grounds 
therefor,  and  requesting  a  public  hearing 
upon  such  objections.  Until  final  action 
upon  such  objections  is  taken  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  filing  of  such  objections  shall 
operate  to  stay  the  effectiveness  of  those 
provisions  of  the  order  to  which  the  objec- 
tions are  made.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  time  for  filing  objections  has  ex- 
pired the  Surgeon  General  shall  publish  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  specifying 
those  parts  of  the  order  which  have  been 
stayed  by  the  filing  of  objections  and.  If 
no  objections  have  been  filed,  stating  that 
fact. 

"(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  such  re- 
quest for  a  public  hearing,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral,  after  due   notice,  shall  hold  a  public 


hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  data, 
views,  arguments,  or  hearing  such  other 
matters  relevant  and  material  to  the  issues 
raised  by  such  objections.  Such  presenta- 
tions may  be  made  orally  or  In  writing  by 
any  State  agency,  any  interested  person,  or 
his  representative.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  completion  of  the  hearing,  the  Surgeon 
General  shall  by  order  act  upon  such  objec- 
tions and  make  such  order  public.  Such 
order  shall  set  forth,  as  part  of  the  order, 
detailed  findings  and  reasons  upon  which  It 
is  based,  including  a  reference  to  such  data, 
Information,  or  other  materials,  not  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing,  but  which  the  Surgeon 
General  may  have  used  or  consulted  in  mak- 
ing his  order.  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
specify  in  the  order  the  date  on  which  it 
shall  take  effect,  except  that  it  shall  not  be 
made  to  take  effect  prior  to  the  thirtieth  day 
after  publication. 

''(d)  Any  regulations,  or  any  portions 
thereof,  issued  by  the  Surgeon  General  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  the  manner  hereafter  set 
forth. 

"(1)  Any  State  agency  or  person  aggrieved 
or  adversely  affected  by  the  provisions  of  any 
regulations  Issued  under  subsection  (c) 
hereof  may,  at  anytime  prior  to  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  Issuance  thereof,  file  a  petition 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  wherein  such  State  agency  Is 
located  or  such  person  resides  or  has  its 
principal  place  of  business  for  judicial  review 
of  such  regulations.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Surgeon  General  or  other 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Surgeon  General  thereupon  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  tlie  proceedings  on 
which  the  Surgeon  General  based  his  order, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28. 

"(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm the  order  and  the  regulations  Issued 
therewith,  or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently.  If  the 
order  of  the  Surgeon  General  refuses  to  issue, 
amend,  or  repeal  a  regulation  and  such  order 
is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  the  court  may 
by  its  judgment  order  the  Surgeon  General 
to  take  such  action,  with  respect  to  such 
regulation,  in  accordance  with  law. 

"(3)  The  judgment  of  the  cotirt  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Surgeon  General  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  sections  316  and  347 
of  title  28. 

"(4)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  survive  notwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
the  Surgeon  General  or  any  vacancy  in  such 
office. 

"(5)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

"Inspection  by  Surgeon  General 
"Sec  810.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  may 
make  such  Inspections  of  Interstate  milk 
plants  and  plants  proposing  to  become  Inter- 
state milk  plants,  and  of  their  milk  supply, 
and  such  laboratory  examinations,  studies, 
investigations,  and  ratings,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title  and  to  promote  uniformity 
in  the  application  of  the  Federal  Milk  Sani- 
tation Regulations  and  the  Surgeon  General's 
standard  rating  methods  and  criteria. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  remove  any 
interstate  milk  plant  from  the  list  provided 
for  under  section  807  If  the  State  or  any  local 
milk  sanitation  authority  or  laboratory  re- 
fuses to  permit  representatives  of  the  Serv- 
ice to  inspect  and  copy  relevant  records  per- 
taining to  State  or  local  health  and  sanitary 
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supervision  of  such  milk  plant  or  any  part 
thereof  or  facility  connected  therewith  and 
its  milk  supply,  or  if  the  person  in  charge 
of  such  plant  or  of  any  part  of  the  milk 
supply  of  such  plant,  or  any  person  under 
his  control,  refuses  to  permit  representatives 
of  the  Service,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to — 

"(1)  enter  such  interstate  milk  plant  or 
any  establishment,  premises,  facility,  or  vehi- 
cle where  milk  or  milk  products  intended  for 
such  Interstate  milk  plant  are  produced, 
processed,  packed,  held,  or  transported, 

"(2)  inspect  such  plant,  establishment, 
premises,  facility,  or  vehicle,  and  all  pertinent 
personnel,  dairy  animals,  equipment  and 
utensils,  containers,  and  labeling,  and  milk 
and  milk  products,  and 

"(3)   inspect  and  copy  pertinent  records. 

•  "Research,  studies  and  investigations 
concerning  sanitary  quality  of  milk 

"Sec.  811.  The  Surgeon  General  may  con- 
duct research,  studies,  and  Investigations 
concerned  v.ith  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk 
and  milk  products,  and  he  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  support  through  grants,  and  otherwise 
aid  In.  the  conduct  of  such  investigations, 
studies,  and  research  by  State  agencies  and 
other  public  or  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  and  Individuals,  and  (2) 
make  the  results  of  such  research,  studies, 
and  investigations  available  to  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies,  public  or  private  organizations 
and  institutions,  the  milk  industry,  and  the 
general  public. 

"Training   Tnilk  sanitation   personnel 

'•Sec.  812.  The  Surgeon  General  Is  author- 
ized to — 

"(1)  train  State  and  local  personnel  In 
milk  sanitation  methods  and  procedures  and 
In  the  application  of  the  rat.ng  methods  and 
criteria  established  In  regulations  pursuant 
to  section  804. 

"(2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  milk  sanitation  authorities  on 
specific  problems, 

"(3)  encourage,  through  publications  and 
otherwise,  the  adoption  and  use,  by  State 
and  local  authorities  throughout  the  United 
States,  of  the  sanitation  standards  and  sani- 
tation practices  specified  in  the  Federal 
Milk  Sanitation  Regiilatlons,  and 

"(4)  otherwise  cooperate  with  State  milk 
sanitation  authorities,  other  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  Institutions,  and  in- 
dustry in  the  development  of  improved  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  the  sanitary  qual- 
ity of  milk  and  milk  products. 
"Savings  provisions — separability — miscel- 
laneous 

"Sec.  813.  If  any  provision  of  this  title 
is  declared  unconstitutional  or  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  any  person  or  any  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  remainder  of  this  title  and  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances  shall  •  not   be   affected    thereby. 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  milk  products  (except  as  defined 
in  section  802(5))  which  are  subject  to  the 
regulatory  control  or  sanitary  conditions  au- 
thorized by  other  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  make  lawful  or  authorize  the  applica- 
tion of  any  State  or  local  law  or  require- 
ment of  any  receiving  State  or  locality  dis- 
criminating against  milk  and  milk  products 
which  would  not  be  lawful  or  authorized  if 
this  title  were  not  in  effect. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  supersede  or  modify  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the 
Milk  Import  ^t.  or  any  powers  or  provisions 
of  the  Public  Hialth  Service  Act  (other  than 
this  title). 

"Civil  action  to  restrain  interference  with 
operation  of  title 
"Sec.  814.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall,  regardless  of  the  amoiut  In  contro- 


versy, have  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action 
to  restrain  the  application  of  any  law,  ordi- 
nance, regulation,  or  order  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  to  restrain 
any  action  of  an  officer  or  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  which 
interferes  or  conflicts  with,  or  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title.  Such  action  may  be 
brought  by  the  United  States,  by  any  affected 
State  agency,  or  by  any  interested  person. 
Notliing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
deprive  any  court  of  a  State  or  Jurisdiction 
which  It  would  otherwise  have  to  restrain 
any  such  application  or  action  which  inter- 
feres, conflicts  with,  or  violates  any  provision 
of  this  title. 

"Appropria  t  io  ns 

"Sec.  815.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  to  the  Service  such 
sums  as  m.iy  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follow^,; 

"(f)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  except  that,  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 361  (d)  and  In  title  VIII,  such  term 
mcins  a  Sti^te  or  the  District  of  Columbia:". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S;iorf  title 

"Section  1.  Titles  I  to  VIII.  inclusive,  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Public  Health 
Service  Act'." 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat.  682). 
Is  further  amended  by  renumbering  title  Vin 
(as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  as  title  IX,  and  by  rentunbering  sec- 
tions 801  through  814  (as  In  effect  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act),  and  references 
thereto,  as  sections  901  through  914.  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  fiscal  yeax  beginning  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  MONDALE  is  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Section    Analysis    of    the    Na- 
tional Uniform  Milk  Sanitation  Act  op 
1965.  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  Wednes- 
day, May  19,  ir65.  by  Senator  Walter  F. 
MoND.ALE,  of  Minnesota 
This  bill  is  designed  to  eliminate  certain 
barriers  to  the  Interstate  movement  of  milk 
and  milk  products  of  high  sanitary  quality 
resulting  from  a  diversity  of  State  and  local 
sanitary  regulations  which  have  been  used 
to    exclude    milk    originating    from    out-of- 
State  sources.     While  similar  In  purpose  and 
design   to   bills   introduced   during  previous 
sessions,  this  bill  contains  certain  technical 
and  procedural  changes  to  overcome  objec- 
tions voiced  during  hearings  on  the  earlier 
bills. 

Essentially,  the  approach  of  this  bill  is  to 
require  receiving  States  and  localities  to  ac- 
cept milk  of  high  sanitary  quality  emanating 
from  an  out-of-State  plant.  If  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  milk  on  arrival  compiles 
with  the  minimum  regulatory  standards  of 
the  Surgeon  General,  and  If  the  shipping 
plant  and  its  milk  supply  is  listed  on  the 
Surgeon  General's  then  current  Interstate 
milk  shippers  list. 

Participation  in  the  system  authorized  to 
be  established  by  this  bill  would  be  en- 
tirely voluntary  so  far  as  the  exporting  State 
and  Its  milk  shippers  are  concerned.  The 
Surgeon  General  would  be  empowered  to  as- 
sure the  Integrity  and  reliability  of  the  sys- 
tem through  api>roval  of  State  rating  plans, 
training  and  certification  of  State  rating  of- 
ficers. in.spection  of  plants  and  their  milk 
supply,  verification  of  oompllance  ratings, 
and  exclusion  or  removal  of  a  plant  from 
approved  status  for  failure  to  comply  with 


the  regulatory  standards  of  the  Surgeon  Qen- 
eral. 

Section  801  states  the  congressional  find- 
Ings  which  give  rise  to  the  need  for  the 
legislation. 

Section  802  sets  forth  the  definitions  of  the 
key  terms  used  In  the  act  and.  In  addition. 
indicates  that  its  coverage  Is  limited  to 
"milk"  and  "milk  products "  as  the  Surgeon 
General  shall,  by  regulation,  designate  as 
having  public  health  significance.  This 
section  also  provides.  e;:pressiy,  that  anv 
definition  or  standard  of  identity  for  milk 
or  any  milk  product  adopted  under  section 
401  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  .-rnd  Cosmetic 
Act  should  govern  to  the  extent  of  any  in- 
consistency  between  it  and  any  deiinitlon 
established  by  the  Surgeon  General  under 
this  title. 

Section  803  would  require  the  Surgeon 
General,  by  regulation,  to  establish  "Federal 
uniform  milk  sanitation  reguUilions"  gov- 
eming  milk  and  milk  products  in  interstate 
commerce.  These  regulations  would  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  rating,  certification,  and 
listing  of  State  milk  plants  and  their  milk 
suppliers. 

Section  804  would  require  the  Surgeon 
General  to  promulgate  rating  methods  and 
criteria  to  measure  compliance  with  tine  Fed- 
eral uniform  regulations  as  well  as  the  min- 
imum compliance  rating  for  milk  and  milk 
products,  to  be  certified  by  producing  States, 
that  would  be  accepted  as  Indicating;  com- 
pliance with  the  Surgeon  General's  regula- 
tory standards. 

Section  805  permits  the  appropriate  State 
agency  desiring  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  system  for  its  milk  ship- 
pers  to  submit  for  approval  a  State  plan  for 
rating  Its  "Interstate  mUk  plants"  and  "milk 
supplies"  in  accordance  with  the  rating 
methods  and  criteria  established  by  the 
Surj^eon  General. 

Section  806  describes  the  manner  of  ap- 
proval of  State  plans  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  805  and  the  procedure  for  sus- 
pension and  revocation  of  such  approval 
In  the  event  that  the  Surgeon  General  finds 
and  determines,  after  due  notice  and  hear- 
ing, that  the  State  rating  methods  do  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
regulations. 

Section  807  provides  that  proper  certifica- 
tion of  its  shipping  plants  and  their  milk 
supplies  by  a  producing  State  imder  a  State 
plan  approved  by  the  Sureeon  Gereral  In 
conformity  to  regulations  promulgated  by 
him  would  make  such  plants  eligible  for  In- 
clusion in  a  periodically  published  Public 
Health  Service  list  of  certified  Interstate  milk 
plants.  This  section  also  authori?;es  the 
Surgeon  General  to  make  such  Inspections, 
investigations,  and  laboratory  examinations 
"as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  the  validity 
of  State  certification,  and  empowers  the 
Surgeon  General  to  revoke  the  certification 
of  shippers  for  cause  upon  his  own  Initiative 
or  upon  a  complaint  of  a  receiving  State  or 
locality. 

Careful  procedural  protections  are  in- 
cluded in  this  section,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  for  adjudication  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  to  assure  full 
opportunity  for  notice  and  hearing  prior  to 
decertification  of  a  plant  and  its  milk  sup- 
plies or  refusal  by  the  Surgeon  General  to 
deny  certification  upon  the  complaint  of  a 
receiving  locality. 

This  section  also  provides  for  Judicial  re- 
view— in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  agency  or  Inter- 
state milk  plant  Involved  is  located — of  the 
Surgeon  General's  final  order  by  any  com- 
plainant or  person  aggrieved. 

Section  808  Is  the  key  section  of  the  bill. 
It  provides  that  milk  or  milk  products  from 
a  plant  currently  listed  on  the  Surgeon 
General's  .approval  would  be  Immune  from 
seizure  or  exclusion  by  a  receiving  State  or 
Its  political  Bubdt^slons  by  reason  of  failure 
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t  .iuch  milk  or  milk  products  to  comply 
„ith  health  or  sanitation  laws,  regulations, 
!r  orders  of  the  receiving  State  or  locality. 
However,  upon  receipt  the  milk  or  milk 
nliuct£  would  be  subject  to  seizure  or 
;plection  If  they  failed  to  conform  to  the 
hftrterial  temperature,  composition  stand- 
ards or  other  physical  or  chemical  criteria 
nf  the  Federal  unifonn  regulations.  Such 
milk  or  milk  products  would  also,  on  arrival, 
be  subject  to  nondiscriminatory  regulations 
of  the  receiving  State  or  locality  as  to  (1) 
oasteurization  prior  to  delivery  to  retail 
establishments  or  before  processing;  (2)  pro- 
tection from  contamination  and  deteriora- 
tion during  transportation  and  storage  In 
the  receiving  State:  and  (3)  the  type  of  con- 
tainer in  or  from  which  milk  or  milk  prod- 
ucts may  be  served  or  sold  at  retail. 

Section  809  contains  the  general  admin- 
istrative provisions  governing  the  Surgeon 
Generals  rulemaking  powers  under  the  bill. 
It  constitutes  a  major  departure  from  other 
Federal  milk  sanitation  bills  Introduced 
during  the  current  and  prior  sessions  of 
Congress  in  expressly  providing  that  the 
uniform  sanitation  regulations  referred  to  in 
the  bill  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Surgeon 
General  in  accordance  v/lth  the  procedures 
for  informal  rulemaking  required  by  section 
4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
section  provides  that  interested  persons  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
rulemaking  process  through  the  submission 
of  data,  views,  or  arguments,  orally  or  in 
wTltlng. 

The  section  (1)  requires  publication  of 
proposed  regulations  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter: (2)  affords  opportunity  for  filing  objec- 
tions thereto:  (3)  requires  the  holding  of  a 
public  hearing  o^ji  such  objections  and  the 
opportunity  for  interested  persons  to  be 
heard  orally  or  In  writing:  (4)  requires  the 
Surgeon  General  to  make  detailed  findings 
on  such  objections  and  to  state  his  reasons 
ir<T  his  orders  or  rulings  on  exceptions;  and 
(Snauthorizes  Judicial  review  of  any  final 
order  or  regulation  by  any  interested  person 
or  State  agency. 

Section  810  authorizes  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  such  Inspections,  Investigations, 
and  laboratory  examinations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  the  validity  of  State  cer- 
tification and  compliance  with  his  regula- 
tions, and  to  decertify  Interstate  milk  plants 
for  cause. 

Sections  811  and  812  would  authorize  the 
Surgeon  General,  directly  or  through  grants, 
to  conduct  appropriate  studies  and  training, 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  authorities,  encourage  uniform  adop- 
tion and  use  of  the  Federal  milk  sanitation 
regulations,  and  cooperate  with  States,  local 
governments.  Industries,  and  others  in  the 
development  of  Improved  milk  sanitation 
programs. 

Section  813  contains  savings  provisions  ap- 
plicable in  the  event  that  any  part  of  the  bill 
should  be  declared  Invalid.  It  also  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  not 
apply  to  milk  products  (except  as  defined 
In  the  bill)  which  are  subject  to  the  regula- 
tory control  or  sanitary  requirements  Im- 
posed by  other  laws  or  regulations  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  814  provides  for  injunctive  relief 
at  the  suit  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
Interested  person  to  restrain  actions  by  State 
or  local  officers  in  violation  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever, no  criminal  sanctions  are  provided. 

Section  815  authorizes  the  appropriation 
annually  to  the  Public  Health  Service  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  to  administer  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale] 
as  a  cospousor  of  the  bill  which  he  has 


introduced  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  free  movement  of  milk  in  interstate 
commerce  without  the  imposition  of  ir- 
rational regulations  that  are  designed  to 
hamper   the   movement  of   milk. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  repre- 
sents, in  part,  one  of  the  great  dairy 
States  in  the  Nation.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  national  reputation,  as  attor- 
ney general  of  Minnesota,  in  fighting  for 
this  cause.  I  commend  him  for  drafting 
what  I  think  is  the  best  of  a  long  series  of 
bills  that  have  been  introduced  over  the 
years  to  tackle  this  important  problem. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  kind  remarks. 
He  is  somewhat  modest,  because  he,  too, 
has  established  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  country  in  seeking  fair 
and  rational  means  for  the  marketing  of 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

Coming  as  we  do  from  the  two  major 
dairy  States  in  the  Union,  States  which 
produce  the  best  milk  at  the  lowest  cost, 
we  are  desirous  that  our  farmers  may 
take  full  advantage  of  the  economic  ben- 
efits from  which  all  other  farmers  of  the 
Nation  benefit. 


SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
AND  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES— ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  FEDERAL  SAL- 
ARY REVIEW   COMMISSION 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, two  bills  proposed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  adjustment  of 
classified  and  postal  employees'  salaries 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Salary  Review  Commission  to  review  at 
4-year  intervals  the  salary  structure  for 
Federal  executives,  justices,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  first  of  these  proposals  provides 
for  an  across-the-board  increase  of  3 
percent  for  classified  and  postal  employ- 
ees.   Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Salai-y  Reform  Act  in  1962,  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  and  Con- 
gress have  attempted  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions owed  the  comparability  principle 
in  order  to  attract  and  retain  civilian 
personnel  of  the  highest  possible  quality. 
This  bill  is  part  of  that  fulfillment.    Un- 
like the  1962  and  1964  salary  statutes, 
this  proposal  does  not  seek  to  attain  com- 
parabihty  with  nongovernment  salaries 
for  upper-level  career  positions.     It  is 
designed  to  reflect  increases  in  salaries 
which  have  been  characteristic  of  the 
economy  of  the  past  2  yeai-s.    It  has  no 
effect  on  the  Executive  salary  schedule 
or  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  also  would  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  revise  annually  classified  and 
postal  salaries  and  recommend  adjust- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  findings  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  salary 
levels  for  similar  work  in  non-Federal 
employment.  His  recommendations 
would  be  acted  upon  by  Congress  through 
the  procedure  followed  for  Executive  re- 
organization plans — that  is,  unless  either 
House  of  Congress  expresses  its  disap- 
proval by  resolution  within  60  days,  the 
proposed  salary  schedule  would  become 
law. 


The  President  has  reported  that  this 
bill  would  cost  $406  million  annually. 

The  second  proposal  would  establish  a 
Federal  Salai-y  Review  Commission  ap-  ' 
pointed  by  the  President,  the  presiding 
officers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
The  Board's  duty  would  be  to  review  the 
compensation  of  Members  of  Congress, 
justices  and  judges  of  the  United  States, 
and  Federal  officers  subject  to  the  execu- 
tive salary  schedule.    The  Commission 
would  meet  and  report  to  the  President 
quadrennially.     The   first   Commission 
would  be  appointed  in  1966  and  would 
report  by  January  1,  1D67.  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  each  4th  year  thereafter.    Its 
study  would  encompass  the  entire  scope 
of  the  salary  structure  of  these  Federal 
officers.    The  President  would  report  his 
recommendations  to  Congress  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  salaries  of  these  officers. 
His  recommendations,  again,  would  be- 
come law  unless  either  House  of  Con- 
gress expressed  its   disapproval  within 
60  days  after  their  submission. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the 
President's  recommendation  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  pay  of  civilian  employees 
and  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  on 
this  measure  this  year. 

The  Congress  should  also  examine  the 
President's  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  new  procedures  for  the 
review  of  salaries  and  for  the  making  of 
periodic  adjustments  to  maintain  com- 
parability of  Government  employees'  sal- 
aries with  those  in  private  industry. 

Because  the  procedures  recommended 
by  the  President  represent  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  traditions  and  histori- 
cal prerogatives  of  the  past,  I  believe 
they  must  undergo  careful  scrutiny,  not 
only  by  Congress,  but  also  by  the  em- 
ployees affected.  For  these  new  pro- 
cedures uill  automatically  adjust  sal- 
aries down  as  well  as  up. 

Congress  has  met  its  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  Federal  Government  com- 
pensation in  the  past.    I  believe,  unless 
clear  evidence  is  presented  that  Congress 
cannot  continue  to  fulfill  this  responsi- 
bility, it  must  face  up  to  the  pay  problem 
in  the  years  ahead,  yielding  to  no  other 
entity  the  duty  of  preserving  the  doc- 
trine of  comparability  or  the  responsi- 
bility for  fixing  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion paid  to  its  own  members.    For  there 
is  also  the  need  for  accountability — this 
being  the  task  of  seeing  that  Government 
and  Government  employees  perform  in 
a  manner  that  merits  positive  action  by 
the  Congress  to  support  fair  and  just  pay 
rates. 

I  am  aware  of  the  strong  interest  in  the 
Senate  in  these  bills.  The  committee  will 
act  on  them  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  by  request,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, as  follows: 

S.  1997.  A  blU  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  1998.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Salary  Review  Commission. 
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BACKDATING  THE  NEW   SILVER 
DOLLARS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, lor  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  standard  silver  dollars 
hereafter  minted  shall  bear  the  figure 
•1922"  in  lieu  of  the  year  of  coinage,  and 
shall  bear  no  mark  signifying  the  mint 
of  coinage. 

It  v.-as  most  gratifying  to  Senators  from 
llie  West,  and  particularly  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  to  learn  last  week 
of  the  President's  decision  to  implement 
the  action  of  the  Con?:ress  last  year  with 
an  Executive  directive  ordering  the  re- 
sumption of  silver  dollar  coinage. 

This  action  was  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  coin  shortage  has  eased 
sufficiently  to  permit  a  portion  of  the 
mint's  productive  capacity  to  be  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  silver  cart- 
wheels which  bear  a  great  tradition  and 
are  highly  honored  in  the  historic  and 
present-day  commerce  of  the  Western 
States. 

We  are  all  familiar,  however,  with  the 
rapid  disappearance  last  year  of  the 
Treasury's  reserves  of  silver  dollars,  and, 
therefore,  lest  the  new  silver  dollars  be- 
come a  target  for  speculators  and  hoard- 
ers, I  am  proposing  that  the  date  of  the 
new  silver  dollars  be  backed  up  to  the 
year  1922  and  the  mint  mark  be  deleted. 
The  obvious  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  is  to  have  the  new 
coins  become  part  of  an  earlier  produc- 
tion of  more  than  90  million  silver  dollars 
rather  than,  because  of  their  unique  date, 
become  the  object  of  hoarding,  specula- 
tion, and  other  noncommercial  uses. 

If  this  bill  is  acted  upon  expeditiously 
by  the  Congress,  it  may  well  serve  to 
again  bring  into  circulation  a  goodly 
share  of  the  nearly  $4G3  million  that  are 
now  removed  from  everyday  circulation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER      The  bill 
vill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objecMon.  the  bill 
— '-fH  ho  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  'S.  2000  •  to  provide  that 
standard  silver  dollars  hereafter  minted 
'^hall  bear  the  figure  "l'<22"  in  lieu  of  the 
year  of  coinage,  and  shall  bear  no  mark 
signifying  the  mint  of  coinage,  intro- 
d'-iced  by  Mr.  Ca::von,  was  received,  read 
■„v.'ce  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mitcee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fellows: 

3/^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTe->entatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Avi^rica  in  Congress  assemhlpd.  That  not- 
withstanding any  ottier  provision  of  law.  all 
standard  silver  dollars  minted  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  (1)  shall  be  In- 
scritaod  with  the  figure  "1922"  In  lieu  of  the 
year  of  the  coinage,  and  (2)  shall  not  bear 
any  mark  or  Inscription  indicating  the  mint 
of  coinage. 

St".  2.  The  requirement  of  section  3550  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  366)  that 
the  obverse  working  dies  at  each  mint  shall 
be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such  dies  used 
for  the  minting  of  standard  sliver  dollars 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thle  Act. 


DISASTER  OP  BIENHOA  SHOULD  BE 
INVESTIGATED  AND  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE FINDINGS  REPORTED  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion for  a  complete  investigation  and  a 
factfinding  report  to  the  American  peo- 
ple of  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the 
tragic  explosions  and  loss  of  life  at  the 
Bienhoa  Jet  Air  Force  Base  in  South 
Vietnam.  If  the  facts  disclose  that  there 
was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manding general  at  his  airbase  and 
carelessness,  inattention,  and/or  just 
ordinary  stupidity  on  the  part  of  those 
officers  in  charge  of  protecting  the  lives 
of  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  Viet- 
namese soldiers  and  employees  of  this 
airbase,  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  all  about  this.  We  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  make  a  searching  inquiry  of 
this  chain  reaction  bomb  explosion  last 
Sunday  which  killed  some  28  men  and 
wounded  more  than  100  and  destroyed 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the 
latest  type  offensive  jet  bombers  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  this  explosion 
destroyed,  according  to  news  accounts, 
10  percent  of  our  entire  Vietnam-based 
force  of  this  most  modern  type  of  jet 
bomber. 

If  the  searching  inquiry  should  disclose 
carelessness  and  negligence,  if  the  planes 
were  crowded  wing  to  wing  at  a  time  and 
place  when  a  dispersive  formation  was 
possible,  and  if  they  were  in  fact  "sitting 
ducks"  so  that  one  lucky  shot  or  un- 
expected explosion  would  likely  start  such 
1  series  of  chain  reaction  explosions,  let 
the  people  know  the  f^cts  and  let  no 
ccuilty  oflicer  es-^ape  exposure  and  dL-^ci- 
plinary  action. 

Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  in  the  Washinirton  Post 
of  this  morning  there  appeared  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  '"A^^ain  Bien- 
hoa," vhich  SC2 rchingly  questions  the 
conditions  which  resulted  in  the  tragic 
p.ccident  at  Bienhoa  Airbase  la.st  Sun- 
day. I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues 
and  p.-^k  unanimous  coiisent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this"  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  o'-dercd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ar.MN  Bienhoa 

It  Is  tragic  enough  to  die  in  war  from  enemy 
action.  But  to  die  in  a  war  .'>rea  within  your 
own  line.q  from  your  own  weapons  is  doubly 
tragic.  So  it  was  at  the  Bienhoa  Jet  airbase 
in  South  Vietnam  where  a  chain-reaction 
bomb  explosion  on  Sunday  claimed  the  lives 
of  some  28  Americans  and  Vietnamese  and 
the  Injury  of  more  than  100. 

Accidents  will  happen,  of  course,  but  there 
l3  something  morbidly  marked  about  Bien- 
hoa. Last  November,  the  Vletcong.  without 
apparently  any  trouble  at  all,  managed  to 
sneak  right  up  to  the  base's  edge  and  bom- 
bard it  with  mortars,  killing  six  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  and  destroying  five  of  the 
huge  B-57  bombers.  At  that  time,  the 
planes  had  been  lined  up  on  the  runway 
without  a  mission  since  the  attack  from  the 
north  expected  last  August  never  came  off. 
After  much  inquiry,  the  United  States  de- 
cided that  it  no  longer  could  rely  on  the 
base's  Vietnamese  guards  and  sent  U.S.  troops 


to  Bienhoa  with  orders  to  make  deep  recon 
naissance  patrols  in  all  directions  to  prevent 
future  surprises.  Revetments  were  ordered 
built  around  the  planes  so  that,  in  a  pr^ 
tected  and  dispersed  furniation,  they  no 
longer  would  be  sitting  ducks  for  one  lucw 
shot  starting  off  a  chain-reaction  explosion 

Now,  more  than  6  months  later,  the  revet 
ments  reportedly  are  still  being  built.  The 
same  base  colonel  still  is  in  charge.  And  the 
big  planes  were  all  lined  up  together  Sunday 
when  the  del.iyed -action  chemical  fuse  in 
one  plane's  bomb  started  off  a  chain  reac- 
tlon.  Since  there  had  been  a  several-dav 
halt  in  bombing  North  Vietnam,  it  was  ex- 
plained  that  the  planes  were  lined  up  pre! 
paring  to  bomb  the  Vletcong  in  the  south 

It  also  has  been  explained  that  since  there 
are  only  three  jet  airbases  in  South  Viet- 
nam— Bienhoa.  Saigon.  Just  south  of  it,  and 
Danang,  near  the  North  Vietnamese  border- 
it  is  necessary  to  crowd  the  U.S.  planes  onto 
what  small  base  space  exists.  Maybe.  But 
many  U.S.  planes  are  based  on  carriers  at 
sea.  And  since  the  bombing  is  virtually 
without  opposition,  why  the  need  for  crowd- 
ing so  many  bombers  on  these  airstrips  that 
they  have  to  be  lined  up  wingtip  to  wingtip? 

All  this  is  quarterbacking  after  the  trag- 
edy. But  since  Bienhoa  seems  to  be  prone 
to  tragedy,  perhaps  it  is  time  really  to  look 
Into  its  security  for  the  future. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ai-med  Services,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  any  and  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  explosion  at  Bienlioa  which 
resulted  in  the  tragic  loss  of  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  lives  and  the  sub- 
stantial loss  of  our  military  aircraft  and 
other  equipment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
it.s  entir-'ty  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  end.  under  the  rule, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tlio  resolution  (&.  Res.  106  >  v.-as  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, as  follows: 

S.  Rls.   106 

licsolvcd.  That  the  O.inniitiLC  on  Armed 
.Services,  or  any  duly  autn-iriecd  svibcommlt- 
tee  thereof,  is  authorized  unripr  sections  134 
(a)  iind  136  of  the  Legislative  Recrpinnizatlon 
Act  of  1946.  as  amcndeti,  i'nd  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  tlie  Senate,  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation  of 
any  and  all  mutters  relating  to  the  explosion 
and  fire  which  occurred  at  the  airbase  at 
Bienhoa.  South  Vietnam,  on  M.iy  16,  196,5, 
and  which  resulted  In  the  tragic  loss  of 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  lives  and 
the  substantial  loss  of  United  States  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  other  equipment.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  investigation  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  determine 
insofar  as  possible  the  cause  or  causes  of 
such  explosion  and  whether  negligence  on 
the  part  of  United  States  military  personnel 
contributed  to  the  incident. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  with 
ita  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31,  1966. 
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err  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
,he  committee,  through  January  31.  1966,  Is 
.nthorlz=d  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures 
oc  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
ocEnts  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
fhe  minority  is  authorized  at  Its  discretion 
tn  select  one  person  for  appointment,  and 
thP  ner'on  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
his  cor^pensatlon  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his 
^oss  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
«?100  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to 
Inv  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  re- 
imbursable services,  information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
t'sOOOO  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 

AMENDMENTS  T 

AMrNDMENT      NO.      192 

Mr.  HILL  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
f  mendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
(No.  124;  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen)  to  the 
bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  whicli  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      195 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  jiendrng  sub- 
stitute r.nd  a:-k  that  it  be  printed  and  also 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table;  and,  witho-Jt  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No.  195'  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  the  figure 
"3"  ard  insfit  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"4". 

On  p.'.gi'  2,  line  8,  strike  out  the  flgiirc  "6"' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "5". 

On  pages  6  and  7,  strike  out  subsection 
4(c)  and  insert  the  same  after  line  3  on 
page  21  as  a  new  .subsection  14(c)  (3) . 

On  pages  4  through  8  inclusive,  strike  out 
subsections  4(a),  4(b)  and  4(d)  and  section 
5  in  their  entirety. 

On  page  8,  line  19,  strike  out  the  figures 
"3(a);"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"4"  and  strike  out  everything  beginning 
with  the  word  "or"  on  page  8,  line  19  through 
the  word  "amendment"  on  page  9,  line  8. 

After  page  2,  line  2,  add  a  new  section  3  as 
follows : 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  determined  that  In  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  vote  are  being  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  he  shall  institute 
an  action  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  alleging  that  It  is 
engaging  in  denying  or  abridging  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Upon  demand  of  the  Attorney  General,  such 
action  shall  be  tried  by  a  three-Judge  district 
court  convened  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 


Code  and  any  appeal  shall  He  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"(b)  A  presumption  of  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  will  be  raised  upon 
proof  by  the  Attorney  General  that  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  (1)  maintained  on 
November  1,  1964.  any  test  or  device,  and  (2) 
the  Director  of  the  Census  establishes  (A) 
that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  persons, 
other  than  aliens  and  persons  in  active  mili- 
tary service  and  their  dependents,  of  voting 
age  residing  therein  were  registered  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  or  that  less  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  such  persons  voted  in  the  presidential 
election  of  November  1964,  and  (B)  that  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census,  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age  were 
non white;  or,  (3)  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going (1)  and  (2),  the  Director  of  the  Census 
establishes,  by  a  survey  made  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Attorney  General  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  any  race  or  color  who 
are  registered  to  vote  In  such  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  is  less  than  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  number  of  all  persons  of 
such  race  or  color  of  voting  age  residing  In 
such  State  or  political  subdivision." 

On  page  17,  line  8,  strike  out  the  figure 
"3(a)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"4(a)". 

On  pages  19  and  20,  strike  out  section  13 
in  its  entirety  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  13.  Listing  procedures  shall  be  termi- 
nated in  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State  upon  order  of  the  attthorizing  court." 

On  page  20.  line  8,  strike  out  the  figure  "8" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "7", 
and  on  pa?c  20,  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  the 
words  "any  declaratory  j-adgment  pursuant  to 
section  4  or". 

Renumber  sections  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13.  14.  15,  and  16  as  sections  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
10.  11.  12.  13.  14,  and  15. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  Jhe  purpose  of  my  amendment 
:.?  to  leave  the  bill  exactly  as  it  is  now  ex- 
cept for  one  thing,  that  under  the  bill, 
tiie  triggering  mechanism  takes  effect 
automatically.  Under  my  amendment, 
thp  stnt'stics  and  facts  set  forth  in  the 
bill's  triggering  mechanism  constitute  a 
performance  for  purposes  of  a  court  ac- 
tion. That  is  the  only  difference  between 
my  amendment  and  the  triggering  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    197 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute (No.  124)  proposed  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen)  to 
Senate  bill  1564.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  STU- 
DENTS IN  POSTSECONDARY  AND 
HIGHER  EDUCATION— AMEND- 

MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    193 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  600)  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  students  In 
postsecondary  and  higher  education, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 


on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     194 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  this 
morning  was  privileged  to  receive  excel- 
lent testimony  from  spokesmen  repre- 
senting the  library  profession.  Under 
the  panel  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Librarian  of  Congi-ess,  testimony 
was  received  from  representatives  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Research  Libraries,  and  the 
Catholic  Library  Association. 

The  subcommittee  in  particular  took 
note  of  the  suggestions  advanced  with 
regard  to  the  interaction  between  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  university 
and  college  libraries  with  respect  to  a 
cataloging  problem  which  currently  ex- 
ists. The  solution  to  this  problem  which 
was  advanced  was  argued  so  persuasively 
that  Senator  McNamara,  Senator  Clark, 
Senator  Randolph,  Senator  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Senator  Yarborough,  Sena- 
tor Prouty,  Senator  Javits,  Senator 
DoMiNicK,  and  I  determined  to  introduce 
for  reference  an  amendment  to  S.  600 
which  would  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
proponents. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  are  many 
other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  join  with 
us  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  amendm.ent, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  lie  at  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  Monday  next,  to  per- 
mit such  Senators  as  may  wish  to  join 
us  on  the  amendment,  to  do  so,  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
.appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
i-equested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  (No.  194)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

"part     C CATALOGINQ     OF     LIBRART     MATERIALS 

"Sec.  250.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  such  sums  for  each 
of  the  fovir  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of: 

"(1)  Insuring,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  all 
library  materials  currently  published 
throughout  the  world  of  value  to  scholar- 
ship; 

"(2)  Providing  catalog  information  for 
these  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
distributing  bibliographic  Information  In 
printing  catalog  cards  and  by  other  means, 
and  authorizing  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
use  for  exchange  and  other  purposes  such 
of  these  materials  not  needed  for  its  own 
collections." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  relevant  por- 
tions of  the  testimony  received  this 
morning  in  support  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
STATE^:E^T    BY    William    S.    Dec.    Librarian, 

Princcton   University,  Representing  the 

Association    of    Research    Libraries,    on 

S.  600.  Before  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

U.S.  Sen.\te.  M.\rci/31.  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committse  •  •  •  title  II  of  this  bill  as  it  is 
now  drafted  will  go  far  In  enabling  college 
and  university  libraries  to  perform  more  ef- 
fectively their  essential  task  in  higher  educa- 
tion. However,  we  respectfully  wish  to  sug- 
gest to  tills  committee  a  related  area  of 
assistance  in  which  the  expenditure  centrally 
of  a  relatively  small  sum  will  enable  the  col- 
leges and  universities  which  receive  the 
$50  million  proposed  for  acquisitions  to  meet 
more  easily  the  heavy  burden  of  staff  costs 
which  these  acquisitions  will  demand.  We 
suggest  a  program  which  will  permit  these 
purchase  grants  to  have  the  full  effect  in 
developing  national  library  resources  which 
tlie  legislation  intends  them  to  have.  I  must 
beg  the  indulgence  of  this  committee  for  a 
few  words  of  explanation. 

Books  and  journals  are  of  no  value  in  a 
library  until  they  can  be  found,  unless  some 
device  is  provided  by  which  a  reader  can 
start  with  the  name  of  ths  author,  or  the 
title  of  the  book,  or  even  the  subject  alone 
and  end  up  with  the  book  he  needs.  The 
card  catalog  is  the  conventional  device  for 
achieving  this  end,  and  every  book  acquired 
by  a  library  must  be  cataloged  before  It  can 
be  placed  on  the  shelves.  This  operation  is 
considerably  more  complex  than  it  might 
appear  at  first.  It  involves  an  exacting  tech- 
nical skill  and  intellectual  effort  which 
requires  competence  in  all  of  the  world's 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  Today  the 
74  members  of  the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries  are  spending  over  $18  million  a 
year  on  cataloging  alone,  and  while  these 
are  the  largest  libraries,  they  are  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  number. 

Fortunately,  the  basic  cataloging  of  a 
book,  if  it  is  done  in  a  consistent  and  stand- 
ard fashion,  need  not  be  repeated  when  a 
second  library  gets  the  same  book — if  it  can 
also  get  a  copy  of  the  first  library's  catalog 
card  promptly  enough  to  use  it.  The  most 
effective  device  for  sharing  cataloging  began 
In  1901  when  the  Library  of  Congress  began 
selling  to  other  libraries  copies  of  the  cata- 
log cards  which  it  prepares  for  Its  own  col- 
lections. In  fiscal  year  1964  It  returned  to 
the  Treasury  more  than  S3.8  million  realized 
from  the  sale  of  more  than  52.5  million  cards 
to  some  17,000  libraries. 

Yet  the  university  libraries  of  the  country 
can  still  get  Library  of  Congress  catalog  cards 
when  they  need  them  for  only  a  little  over 
half  of  the  books  they  acquire  each  year. 
The  Library  of  Congress  actually  acquires  a 
higher  percentage  of  these  books,  but  lacks 
the  necessary  staff  to  catalog  them  quickly 
enough  for  copy  to  be  useful  to  other  li- 
braries. If  a  method  can  be  found  to  reduce 
this  nearly  50  percent  of  original  cataloriing 
which  is  now  required,  much  of  it  duplicated 
in  libraries  all  over  the  country,  the  savings 
will  be  very  substantial  Indeed,  and  the 
money  released  can  be  spent  in  strengtheiiing 
the  national  pool  of  books  and  Id  providing 
better  library  service  to  students  and  scholars. 
After  experimenting  for  many  years  with 
various  plans  for  the  exchange  of  cataloging 
Inform-'tion.  we  are  nov/  convinced  that  the 
best  solution,  and  indeed  the  only  effective 
solution,  to  the  problem  is  the  cataloging  of 
as  many  books  as  possible  by  a  central  agency 
and  the  distribution  of  cataloging  copy  or 
cards  to  libraries  as  required  for  their  own 
acquisitions.  We  believe  also  that  the  ob- 
vious central  agency  ir,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, which  is  already  meeting  over  half 
of  the  need  and  which  has  already  estab- 
lished the  mechanisms  of  information  and 


distribution.  The  Library  of  Congress  is,  in 
fact,  already  a  national  bibliographic  cen- 
ter. To  meet  the  national  need  the  system 
must  be  perfected.  The  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress is  in  agreement  with  our  objective  and 
js  present  today  to  testify  in  support  of  our 
proposal. 

Ccntrnlized  cataloging  will  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  a  computer-based  system  of 
information  storage  and  retrieval.  Tlie  basic 
intellectual  operation  of  cataloging,  of  de- 
scribing and  properly  identifying  each  book, 
will  always  be  necessary  and  is  in  fact  the 
essential  prerequisite  of  any  automated  li- 
brary system.  Furthermore,  it  seems  clear 
that  technological  innovation  as  applied  to 
the  development  of  an  integrated  national 
network  of  libraries  must  move  outward 
from  the  center.  Before  the  total  library  re- 
sources of  the  country  can  be  made  fully 
and  effectively  available  to  the  individual 
student  and  scholar  by  automation,  a  great 
mass  of  bibliographic  Information  must  be 
available  in  a  national  center,  stored  in 
machine-read  ible  form  and  distributed  by 
v/hatever  improved  methods  can  be  devised 
to  the  local  libraries  where  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  users.  Thus,  not  only  can  cataloging 
be  done  more  efficiently  at  a  central  location 
but  tlie  resulting  bibliographic  information 
must  in  any  event  be  gathered  in  one  place 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  promises  of 
automation. 

There  is  a  nationwide  shortage  of  trained 
librarians,  especially  of  those  with  the  spe- 
cialized subject  knowledge  and  the  language 
skills  required  to  catalog  the  kinds  of  books 
now  required  In  university  libraries.  The 
worldwide  commitments  of  the  United  States 
now  demand  that  we  train  students  in  scores 
of  fields  almost  imknown  in  our  universities 
30  years  ago.  To  support  these  programs 
our  libraries  must  make  available  books  in 
Arabic,  in  Urdu,  in  Swahili.  and  in  dozens  of 
other  languages.  There  are  simply  not 
enough  catalcgers  in  these  areas  for  each 
library  to  provide  its  own.  The  case  for 
centralization,  either  in  Washington  or  else- 
where, is  clear  on  the  basis  of  effective  uti- 
lization of  scarce  manpower  alone. 

There  is  one  more  element  in  the  program 
which  we  propose.  These  newly  published 
books  from  all  over  the  world  which  are 
being  added  each  year  to  American  libraries 
cannot  be  cataloged  by  a  central  agency  un- 
less they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  catalogers 
at  that  agency.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  Library  of  Congress  should  attempt  to 
acquire  comprehensively  currently  published 
materials  of  scholarly  interest  from  all  prirts 
of  the  world.  In  this  acquisition  program 
and  in  the  centralized  cataloging  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  should  probably  be  given 
certain  responsibilities  In  their  own  special 
areas.  Most  of  those  books  should  probably 
be  retained  In  the  collections  of  the  national 
agency,  but  some  may  be  passed  along  to 
other  labraries  with  special  interests  and 
national  responsibilities  after  they  have 
been  cataloged  and  the  cataloging  copy  made 
available  through  the  national  pool.  We 
believe  that  not  more  than  100,000  currently 
piibllshed  books  per  ye^r  are  coming  into 
American  libraries  which  are  not  added  now 
to  the  collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
We  believe  that  if  a  substantial  proportion  of 
these  publications  were  acquired  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  cataloged  promptly, 
not  only  would  the  cataloging  problem  of  all 
the  major  American  libraries  be  essentially 
solved,  but  the  Library  of  Congress  would  be 
enabled  to  fulfill  much  more  effectively  Its 
mission  as  the  greatest  national  library  in 
the  world,  serving  the  daily  needs  of  the 
Congress  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  science  and  Industry, 
and  of  the  academic  and  scholarly  commu- 
nity. 

This,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  program 
which  we  respectfully  propose.    It  does  not 


represent  a  narrow  or  selfish  interest,  for  ai 
though  it  is  of  special  Importance  to  the  largi 
university  and  research  libraries  from  co^t 
to  coast  it  will  help  solve  a  pressing  problem 
of  thousands  of  other  libraries  of  all  types 
It  is  simply  a  national  plan  to  improve  wliat 
is  now  the  most  costly  and  inefficient  ele- 
ment in  library  operations.  It  will  not  brinj 
about  the  millennium,  for  all  libraries  win 
still  need  trained  catalogers  to  adapt  the 
basic  cataloging  to  their  own  needs. 

But  this  program  will,  we  are  convinced 
greatly  enrich  and  strengthen  the  resources 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  a  National  Li. 
brary;  utilize  more  effectively  and  rationalh 
skilled  manpower  which  is  in  very  short 
supply;  enable  hundreds  of  libraries 
throughout  the  country  to  eliminate  alarm, 
ing  backlogs  of  several  million  uncataloged 
and  thus  unusable  books;  provide  basic  ele- 
ments required  for  a  national  system  of  au- 
tomating  bibliographic  Information;  release 
for  productive  use  in  the  support  of  teaching 
and  research  millions  of  dollars  now  spent 
unnecessarily   in    duplicative   effort. 

We  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  make  the  provisions  of  title  II  more 
effective  in  developing  library  collections. 
the  Office  of  Education  should  be  authorized 
sufficient  funds  for  transfer  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  which  should  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  (1)  acquire  on  the  most  compre- 
hensive basis  currently  published  library 
materials  of  scholarly  value:  (2)  provide 
catalog  copy  for  these  accessions  promptly 
after  receipt,  generally  within  3  to  4  weeks; 
(3 1  process  and  forward  to  other  designated 
libraries,  by  exchange  or  other  methods, 
books  which  are  not  within  the  collecting 
scope  of  the  central  facility. 

We  estimate  that  flrst-yetir  appropriations 
should  not  exceed  $5  million. 

In  our  opinion,  the  cost  involved  is  small 
when  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived. This  program  will  go  far  toward 
solving  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
faced  by  the  Nation's  libraries  for  the  past 
50  years. 

Testimony  op  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  Libraeias 
OF  Congress,  on  the  Higher  Education' 
Act  OF  1965,  Before  the  Education  So- 
coMMirTEE,  Senate  Committee  on  Labob 
and  Public  Welfare,  May  19,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, »  •  •  the  shortage  of  trained  librar- 
ians, as  you  have  already  heard,  has  become 
critical.  We  have  felt  this  shortage  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  We  are,  of  necessity. 
conducting  our  own  training  program  for 
catalogers  in  which  we  teach  cataloging  tlie- 
ory  and  practice  to  college  graduates  with 
subject  and  language  competence.  This,  ol 
course,  la  time-consuming  and  expensive,  but 
we  shall  have  to  continue  the  prof^r.im  until 
there  are  more  graduates  with  master's  d^ 
grees  in  library  science  available.  The  train- 
ing provisions  of  title  II,  part  B,  would.  I  bf- 
lieve.  help  In  recruiting  for  the  library  pro- 
fession talented  students  who  have  not  been 
able  to  go  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  be- 
cause of  inadequate  financial  resources.  The 
limited  number  of  accredited  library 
schools — at  present  tliere  are  only  33  ac- 
credited in  the  United  States  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association — and  their  geo 
graphical  locations  have  hampered  recruit- 
ment for  the  profession.  The  provisions  out- 
lined in  S.  GOO  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  institutions  for  training  in  llbrarlansbip 
would,  I  am  confident.  Improve  the  picture 
considerably. 

For  over  half  a  century,  the  Library  o( 
Congress  has  conducted  research  In  Ubraiy 
technology  In  an  effort  to  find  the  most  effl- 
dent  and  economical  way  to  control  and  to 
service  the  materials  In  Its  collections.  Tte 
results  of  this  research  have,  of  course,  been 
made  available  to  libraries  and  their  usen 
throughout  the  Nation.  To  give  but  a  ft* 
examples:   the  Library  of  Congress  develop! 
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patalOE  codes  and  classification  schedules; 
It  developed,  and  utilized  In  Its  books-for- 
the-bllnd  program,  longplaylng  records  long 
before  they  became  available  commercially 
and  it  continues  to  conduct  experiments  for 
the  improvement  of  talking  book  records; 
and  it  published,  among  other  reports,  a 
studv  on  the  preservation  of  sound  record - 
tnes'ln  libraries.  Many  such  programs  are 
cooperative,  with  libraries  contributing  re- 
search and  the  pro<lucts  of  research.  Now 
with  the  advent  of  automation,  new  hori- 
zons heretofore  unknown,  have  opened  be- 
fore the  library  profession.  The  Library  of 
Congress  Is  currently  carrying  on  studies 
leading  to  the  application  of  computer  tech- 
nology to  library  operations,  especially  to  the 
production  of  machine-readable  catalog- 
card  copy  and  to  the  automation  of  our 
entire  bibUographlc  record.  We  need  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  other  libraries  in 
this  if  we  hope — as  we  do — to  create  a  na- 
tional library  Information  system.  These 
libraries  also  have  their  own  problems  In  this 
and  m  other  areas  on  which  study  Is  neces- 
sary. The  availability  of  grants  for  research 
in  library  technology  would,  therefore,  aid 
the  librr.ry  profession  immeasurably  in  the 
difficult  tasks  that  He  ahead. 

Important  as  the  foregoing  aspects  of  title 
11  are,  I  assume  that  this  subcommittee  is 
malnlv  Interested  in  my  views  on  the  cen- 
tralized cataloging  proposal  made  here  today 
by  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries.  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  plan  outlined,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  it  in  relation  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  national  needs. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  A.-sociation  of 
Research  Libraries  is  proposing  that  title 
II  be  amended  in  order  that  a  sum  of  $5 
million  for  the  first  year  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  permit  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  transfer  funds 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  "at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
insofar  as  possible,  all  library  materials  of 
research  value  currently  published  through- 
out the  world,  and  of  enabling  the  Library  to 
provide  catalog  information  on  these  ma- 
terials promptly  efiough  to  be  useful  to  the 
libraries  of  the  Nation.  In  addition,  I  hope 
that  any  such  amendment  would  be  so 
worded  as  to  permit  the  Library  to  use  for 
exchange  and  other  purposes  those  materinls 
acquired  that  might  not  be  needed  for  its 
'  own  collections. 

This  plan  would  obviously  affect  our  ac- 
quisition program.  At  present,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be  com- 
prehensive in  Its  coverage,  but  not  complete. 
Many  years  ago  It  became  apparent  that  no 
one  library  could  add  to  its  collections  every- 
thing that  was  printed.  The  major  research 
libraries  of  the  country  therefore  agreed  to  a 
cooperative  acquisitions  program,  called  the 
Farmington  plan,  under  which  each  member 
assumed  responsibility  for  acquiring  all  pub- 
lications of  research  value  from  a  particular 
geographical  area  or  in  a  given  subject.  The 
Library  has  also  acquired  a  large  proportion 
of  the  material  that  is  brought  to  the  United 
States  under  this  plan  but,  as  I  have  said. 
It  has  not  attempted  to  follow  a  policy  of 
acquiring  everything.  For  example,  as  you 
know,  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Library  collect 
technical  publications  in  medicine  and  agri- 
culture. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  give  an  exact 
figure  on  how  many  publications  that  are 
being  received  by  research  libraries  are  not 
received  by  the  Libr.ary  of  Congress.  The 
Association  of  Research  Libraries  has  esti- 
mated that  about  100.000  titles  per  year  are 
at  present  either  not  being  acquired  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  or  are  not  being  cata- 
loged promptly,  that  is,  within  3  weeks  from 
date  of  receipt.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  simi  recommended  by  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  would  Insure  the  acqul- 
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sition,  binding,  and  cataloging  of  about 
75,000  titles  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. We  are  assuming  that  any  authoriz- 
ing legislation  would  include  the  cost  of 
printing  catalog  cards  for  these  additional 
titles.  Since  the  number  of  libraries  Inter- 
ested In  buying  cards  for  these  predomi- 
nantly foreign-language  materials  would  be 
limited,  the  volume  of  sales  would  not  pay 
for  the  printing  costs. 

The  Library's  catalog-card  distribution 
service  has  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  greatest  number  of  libraries  throughout 
the  country.  Since  English-language  publi- 
cations are  the  ones  acquired  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  libraries  and  are  the  titles  most 
often  used  by  the  reader,  we  have  given  pri- 
ority to  them  In  our  cataloging.  Over  93 
percent  of  the  sale  of  catalog  cards  are  for 
titles  in  the  English  language.  With  the  co- 
operation of  many  American  book  publish- 
ers, who  send  us  tlielr  new  titles  on  or  before 
their  publication  dates,  we  are  able  to  supply 
printed  cards  on  these  books  promptly. 
Generally.  English-language  books  are  cata- 
loged and  printed  cards  are  available  within 
21  working  days  after  receipt  of  the  books  In 
the  Library. 

It  is  true  that  the  Library  does  not  have 
printed  cards  available  for  most  of  its  for- 
eign-language titles  within  this  period  of 
time.  In  some  instances,  printed  cards  for 
foreign-language  materials  that  we  have 
never  become  available.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  does  not  know 
what  is  has  acquired  in  foreign  titles.  In 
order  to  serve  oiu-  immediate  needs — that  Is, 
to  service  the  materials  to  the  Congress,  the 
Government,  and  our  readers — we  give  what 
is  called  preliminary  cataloging  treatment  to 
Incoming  foreign  titles  and  thus  we  have  con- 
trol over  them.  This  Is,  of  course,  not  an 
ideal  situation  and  it  has  penalized  other  re- 
search libraries,  but  we  cannot,  without  addi- 
tional staff  and  book-purchase  funds,  ful- 
fill all  the  needs  of  the  research  libraries. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  research  libraries 
are  hopeful— and  I  am  too — that  they  will  be 
able  to  tie  Into  a  national  computer-based  in- 
formation system,  whose  main  store  of  in- 
formation will  be  located  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.     It   is   expected   that   the   biblio- 
graphic  information   in  the  Library,  corre- 
sponding to  our  present  card  catalogs,  will  be 
produced  in  machine-readable  form  and  will 
be  made  available  to  other  libraries  In  various 
ways,  possibly  through  tapes,  and  through  a 
network  of  communications  facilities.     The 
value  of  such  a  record  would  be  enhanced  If 
the  Library  of  Congress  had  bibliographic  In- 
formation about  the  holdings  of  the  entire 
complex  of  research  libraries.    The  proposal 
presented  to  you  today  by  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  would  make  this  possible 
In  the  future,  and  as  a  result,  a  much  larger 
segment  of  the  research  community  would  be 
the  beneficiary  of  such  an  information  system. 
In  concUi-T-ion.  the  Library  of  Congress,  rec- 
ognizing  its   role   as   the   national   library, 
would  be  happy  to  accept  this  responsibility 
for  the  research  libraries  of  the  Nation,  for 
the  ARL  plan  Is  not  directly  designed  for  the 
primary  benefit  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Indirectly,  we  would  benefit  because  we  would 
be  able  to  acquire   more  books,   to  catalog 
them  more  promptly,  and  to  build  a  more 
complete  centralized  bibliographic  record  for 
the    benefit    of    higher    education    and    the 
scholarly   community.     In   short,   this   plan 
would  not  only  provide  for  a  more  economical 
and  efficient  national  cataloging  program,  but 
would  directly  contribute  to  the  Improvement 
of   research   and   reference   libraries   In   the 
United  States. 

Testimony  by  Julian  H.  Levi,  Before  the 
Education  StTucoMMrTTEE  of  the  Sen.ate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
May  19,  1965 

I  am  Julian  H.  Levi,  professor  of  Urban 
Studies  In  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


President  George  W.  Beadle,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  authorized  enthusias- 
tic support  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
William  S.  Dix,  librarian  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Re- 
search Libraries.  I  may  tell  you,  in  addition, 
that  the  content  of  Mr.  Dix'  suggestions  has 
been  discussed  In  meetings  among  many  uni- 
versity groups  within  past  weeks.  More 
than  30  institutions  have  been  Involved. 
The  reaction  in  each  Instance  has  been 
positive. 

Three  observations  appear  appropriate: 

1.  Amelioration  of  cataloging  problems, 
achieved  by  shared  effort.  Is  Important  to 
the  entire  community  of  iiigher  education. 
Current  costs  and  delays  infiict  heavy  penal- 
ties on  university  budgets  and  resources,  on 
faculty  time  and  effort,  and  on  student  op- 
portunity and  training. 

The  benefits  of  Mr.  Dix'  suggestions, 
therefore,  go  far  beyond  the  university  library 
itself.  The  economies  and  benefits  derived 
from  central  cataloging  effort  will  assist 
each  of  the  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  Nation. 

2.  Cataloging  problems  cannot  be  solved 
within  any  single  Institution,  or  section,  or 
region  of  the  Nation.  No  one  university 
library,  however  large,  can  be  all-inclusive. 
Effective  service  requires  a  common  approach 
to  the  cataloging  problem  and  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  Accordingly,  only  a  national 
program  will  meet  the  need.  Anything/  less 
will  not  have  coverage  sufficiently  inclislve. 

3.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  In  avoiding 
duplicative,  costly  efforts  are  many  tl^^s  the 
costs  Involved. 

No  one  privileged  to  appear  before  this 
committee  on  behalf  of  higher  education  can 
fall  to  acknowledge  the  giant  contributions 
which  this  committee  has  made  In  the  de- 
velopment and  promulgation  of  a  legislative 
record  without  parallel.  This  committee, 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man, supplemented  and  aided  by  an  ex- 
traordinarily effective  and  Interested  staff, 
challenges  us  as  we  seek  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions, essential  to  the  future  of  a  free  society. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

amendment    no.    196 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  bill  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment I  submit  an  amendment  for 
appropriate  reference.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  S.  1599,  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develophnent.  to  create  in  the  De- 
partment, an  Office  of  Urban  Program 
Coordination  to  provide  specific  machin- 
ery for  the  coordination  of  the  approxi- 
mately 60  programs  concerning  urban 
development  which  are  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  as  the  bill 
is  presently  drafted. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  S.  1599.  and  sup- 
port its  objectives.  However,  whUe  the 
bill  provides  generally  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  authority  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral activity  affecting  housing  and  urban 
development,  there  is  no  machinery  for 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  in  coordinating 
the  administration  of  the  more  than  60 
Federal  programs  concerned  with  urban 
metropolitan  areas.  The  Secretary's  di- 
rect jurisdiction,  it  is  expected,  will  cover 
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ovly  the  constituent  units  of  the  Housing 
an&  Home  Finance  Agency  whose  func- 
tions and  powers  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Department.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment be  the  focal  point  for  the  many 
development  programs  having  an  impact 
on  urban  areas  and  that  he  have  the 
machinei-y  to  coordinate  these  programs. 

The  amendment  would,  in  addition, 
authorize  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
Agency  Coordinating  Council,  to  be  made 
up  of  distinguished  citizens  outside  the 
Government  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  their  recommendations  for 
developing  proposals  for  improving  pro- 
.liTams  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  which  have 
a  major  impact  on  urban  development. 
The  Council  also  would  be  composed  of 
ex  oSficio  members  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Labor;  Commerce; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 
Treasury:  the  Director:  the  Administra- 
tor of  th?  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Coinmisrion:  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  AfTau-s  and  other  designated 
of5cials. 

I  trust  that  the  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Ribicoff  and 
of  which  I  am  a  member  will  consider 
the  objectives  of  this  amendment  and 
evaluate  how  best  these  objectives  may 
be  carried  out. 


Hruska,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.YARBOROUCH,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  1886)  to  pro- 
hibit opening  of  mail  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  on  May  4, 1965. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  show 
that  the  following  Senators  have  become 
cosponsors  of  S.  1766,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act:  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monron- 
EY],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoN-Gl,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathfrsI. 

The  amendment  is  Intended  to  estab- 
lish water  systems  in  rural  areas  with 
less  than  5.000  population  and  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  assistance  in  so  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  1886,  to  prohibit  opening 
of  mail  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HOUSE 
BILLS  RELATING  TO  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish 
to  armounce  that  hearings  will  be  held 
by  the  subcommittee  on  H.R.  1763,  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  witness  fees  in 
habeas  corpus  cases  and  in  proceedings 
to  vacate  sentence.  H.R.  3989,  to  extend 
the  time  for  filing  petitions  for  removal 
of  civil  action  from  State  to  Federal 
courts  from  20  to  30  days.  H.R.  3S90,  ro 
increase  the  per  dipm  and  subsistence 
and  limit  mileage  allowances  of  grand 
and  petit  jurors.  H.R.  3992,  to  provide 
the  payment  of  cost  of  transcripts  fur- 
nished by  court  reporters.  H.R.  3998,  to 
increase  the  fees  of  jury  commissioners 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts.  H.R.  5283,  to 
provide  for  the  inclusion  of  years  of  serv- 
ice as  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  years  of  Federal  judicial  serv- 
ices for  judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts 
for  the  bis:rict  of  Alaska.  H.R.  5640  to 
provide  for  a  jury  commission  for  each 
U.S.  district  court,  to  regulate  its  com- 
pensation, to  prescribe  its  duties,  and  for 
oiher  purposes. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  May  27 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

A»ny  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  statements  pertaining  to  these 
measures  should  communicate  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery. 


PROHIBITION  OF  OPENING  OF  MAIL 
BY  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERV- 
ICE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  4.  1965.  the  names  of  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 


H.R.  1236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 
Munoz-Tostado; 

H.R.  1306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 
Negrin; 

H.R.  1314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Foster 
Masahlko  Gushard; 

H  R.  1322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana 
Cristlna  Rainforth; 

H.R.  1443.  An    act   for   the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Olga  Bernlce  Bramson  GUfiUan; 

H.R.  1987.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nabhane 
M.  Nickley  (Nabhane  M.  Karam) ; 

H.R.  1989.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Stella  Hancock; 

H.R.  2012.  An    act    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 
Ignace  D.  Liu: 

HR.2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida 
Qullnno  Lazaro; 

HR.2351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresita 
Centeno  Valdez: 

H.R.  2360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio R.  Perez: 

H.R.  2499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reme- 
dies Ocampo: 

H.R.  3625.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Estrada;  and 

H.R.  4131.  An    act    for   the   relief   of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Thompson  Neesham. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  800  >  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1966  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  tv;o  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Philbin, 
Mr.  Hebep.t,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Arends,  and  Mr. 
O'KoNSKi  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Mangano; 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Tlie    following    bills    were    severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  find  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

H.R.  1231.  An  act   for  tlie  relief  of  Maria 
M-.ing.inc: 

H.R.  1236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
doi"  Miinoz-Tostiido: 

H.R.  1306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 
Negrin: 

H.R.  1314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Foster 
Masahiko  Gusliard; 

H.R.  1322.  An    act    for    the   relief  of   Mrs. 
Ana  Cristlna  Ralnforth: 

H.R.  1443.  An    act   lor   the    relief   of  Mrs. 
Ol5;a  Bernlce  Bramson  GilfiUan; 

H.R.  1987.  An   act   for   the   relief  of  Nab- 
hane M.  Nick'ey  (Nabhane  M.  Karam); 

H.R.  1;>89.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krys- 
'vtyna  Stella  Hancock; 

H.R.  2012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ig- 
nace D.  Ltu; 

H.R.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zenaida 
Qnijano  Lr.zaro; 

H.R.  2351.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresita 
Centeno  Valdez; 

H.R.  2360.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
ton? o  R.  Perez; 

H.R.  2499.  An  ."ct  for  the  relief  of  Remedies 
Ocampo; 

H.R.  3625.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Estrada;  and 

HR.  4131.  An    art   for   the    relief    of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Thompson  Neesham. 
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INVESTIGATION      OF     ROBERT     G. 

BAKER,  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
March  18,  1965,  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  New  Low." 

This  editorial  points  up  just  how  des- 
perate the  administration  is  to  stop  the 
Baker  investigation  before  it  reaches  any 
higher. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago   (HI.)    Tribune,  May  18, 

1965] 

A  New  Low 

Democrats  on  the  Senate  Rules  Committet 
apparently  have  stooped  to  a  new  low  In  their 


nroti^cted  efforts  to  cover  up  the  Bobby 
Cer  scandal.  Reporters  have  learned  that 
fhe  committee's  forthcoming  report  on  the 
a^t  stage  of  its  so-called  investigations  In- 
iinries  an  ill-concealed  and  outrageous  attack 
ou  the  integrity  of  a  fellow  Senator,  John 
I  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 

senator  Willj.^ms  is  the  Republican  whose 
initial  evidence  ted  to  Baker's  resignation  as 
secretary  to  the  Senate  majority  on  Octooer 
H  1963  after  piling  up  a  $2  million  for- 
rnne  on  a  Government  salary  which  never 
tvceed-d  $19,600.  And  it  is  Senator  Wil- 
LUMS  who  has  kept  the  investigation  alive 
with  one  revelation  after  another. 

The  ripples  of  scandal  reached  the  White 
House  and  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
^e  as  well  as  any  number  of  lesser  indi- 
viduals and  agencies.  In  one  previous  com- 
mittee report  and  in  a  series  of  statements 
and  even  more  eloquent  silences,  Senate 
Democrats  and  the  administration  have  tried 
to  shake  off  the  embarrassing  evidence  by 
evasion  by  alibis,  by  diversionary  tactics,  by 
imnuening  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  by 
releasing  derogatory  material  about  them 
from  supposedly  secret  files,  and  by  crying 
politics. 

None  of  this  has  allayed  the  public  sus- 
nicion  or  stemmed  the  flow  of  Incriminating 
evidence  gathered  almost  slnglehandedly  by 
Senator  Williams.  So  the  committee  has 
now  stooped  to  implying  that  Mr.  Williams 
Is  i^  merldlesome  liar  who  shouldn't  concern 
hini'ielf  with  matters  under  the  juri.sdlctlon 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  According  to  one 
reporter,  the  document  reads  as  if  it  were  a 
brief  ■■!  a  libel  suit  ap;ainst  Mr.  V/ii.mams  in- 
stead of  an  examination  of  serious  charges 
broug'-it  by  him. 

These  are  vengeful  gutter  tactics  which 
merely  demonstrate  the  committee's  moral 
bankruptcy.  It  has  exhausted  its  paltry 
supply  of  ammunition  and  has  turned  to 
namecalling.  If  it  persists  in  adopting  this 
report,  it  will  bring  discredit  on  the  whole 
Senate. 


grown  man,  weighing  225  pounds,  6  feet 
2  inches  tall,  will  be  turned  loose  to 
commit  additional  crimes,  probably  not 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  continue  to  be  disturbed  about  the 
coddling  of  criminals  that  is  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  judiciary  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  hope  that  Senators  who 
serve  on  committees  enacting  laws  deal- 
ing with  criminal  activities  in  the  Dis- 
trict will  begin  to  take  note  of  the  type 
of  justice  that  is  going  on  here.  It  now 
appears  that  there  is  a  sign  out  at  the 
District  line  which  reads:  "An  easy  place 
for  the  criminal.  Just  come  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  our  system  of  justice  is  extreme- 
ly weak. 

Criminals  read  that  an  act  of  murder 
has  been  committed.  There  was  no  doubt 
as  to  who  committed  the  murder.  Yet 
the  culprit  is  sent  to  an  institution  of 
correction  for  a  period  of  only  4  years. 
Men  with  that  kind  of  mental  attitude 
and  that  kind  of  mind  will  quickly  mi- 
grate to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor be  permitted  to  speak  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  commend  the  editorial: 
I  commend  the  attitude  that  the  news- 
paper is  taking  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. Something  must  be  done  to  stop 
crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 


CODDLING   OP   CRIMINALS   IN   THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BASS.    Mr.  President,  last  night 
there  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  an  editorial  dealing  with  the 
commitment  of  a  murderer  to  an  insti- 
tution of  correction  until  he  becomes  of 
age— 21  years.    The  editorial  should  be 
read  by  every  American.    I  believe  that 
it  expresses  the  sentiment  of  many  who 
are  deeply  concerned  with  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  crime,  not  only  hi  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  throughout  the 
Nation.    I  did  not  read  the  news  story 
when  the  crime  was  committed.     The 
name  of  the  person  involved  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  news  story,  so  there  can  be 
no  prejudice  in  the  remarks  that  I  am 
making.   I  have  even  forgotten  the  name 
of  the  judge.    I  did  not  bring  the  edi- 
torial with  me  because  I  did  not  wish 
to  read  the  name  into  the  Record. 

But  if  the  facts  are  as  stated  in  the 
editorial,  and  if  there  were  no  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  as  the  editorial 
stated,  when  the  judge  committed  that 
young  man  for  a  period  of  only  4  or  5 
years  for  the  murder  that  he  com- 
mitted— and  there  apparently  was  no 
doubt  that  he  was  guilty.  I  have  one 
comment  to  make  about  that  judge.  The 
judge  said  he  went  through  some  "mental 
anguish"  in  making  his  determination. 
His  mental  anguish  should  be  studied  by 
some  professionals.  That  judge  ought 
to  have  his  head  examined,  because  with- 
in a  period  of  a  few  short  years  a  full 
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DEATH  OF  MRS.  MARY  BRECKIN- 
RIDGE, OF  KENTUCKY,  FOUNDER 
OF  FRONTIER  NURSING  SERVICE 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  last,  Mrs.  Mary  Breckinridge 
died  peacefully  at  her  home  at  Wend- 
over,  Leslie  County,  Ky.  She  was  with- 
out doubt  the  most  illustrious  lady  in  the 
long  history  of  Kentucky.  She  was 
known  as  "The  Angel  of  the  Frontier." 
She  was  the  founder  and  moving  spirit  of 
the  Frontier  JJursing  Service,  an  orga- 
nization which'  has  not  only  rendered 
invaluable  help  to  the  people  of  Leslie, 
Perry,  and  Clay  Counties,  Ky.,  but  has 
been  a  model  for  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  world. 

On  Monday,  May  17,  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Nurse  and  Angel  of  Frontier 
Dies,"  written  by  Allan  M.  Trout,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  journalists  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  article  gives  a  resume  of 
the  life  and  accomplishments  of  this  re- 
markable woman  and  a  history  of  the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service.  My  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  CooperI  placed  this  article  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  at  page  10813.  I 
commend  it  to  all  Senators. 

Mr  President,  I  first  knew  Mrs.  Breck- 
inridge in  the  early  1920's.  Whenever 
she  visited  Louisville,  she  stayed  in  our 
old  family  home  in  the  country,  near 
Louisville. 


I  made  my  first  trip  to  Hyden  in  1928. 
It  was  a  long  trip  in  those  days.  We 
took  the  overnight  train  from  Louisville 
to  Hazard,  and  rode  horses  or  mules 
from  Hazard  to  Hyden.  At  that  time 
there  was  not  one  mile  of  paved  road  in 
Leslie  County.  It  was  an  all-day  trip 
and,  as  I  recall,  was  in  the  rain.  The 
occasion  was  the  dedication  of  a  wing  of 
the  hospital  being  built  as  a  memorial 
to  my  mother. 

I  was  long  ago  impressed  with  the 
great  qualities  which  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
possessed  and  the  force,  drive,  and 
dynamism  that  she  gave  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  great  institution,  the  Fron- 
tier Nursing  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Mary 
Breckinridge  Served  Long  and  Well," 
which  was  published  in  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  of  Tuesday,  May  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Courier-Journal,  Louisville  (Ky.) 

May  18,  10651 
Mary  Breckinridge  Served  Long  and  Well 
Mary  Breckinridge  bore  proudly  a  name 
that  has  long  been  distinguished  In  Ken- 
tucky. Forty  years  ago  she  set  out  to  sell  an 
ideal — the  provision  of  trained  nursing  and 
midwife  service  to  Kentucky's  mountain 
mothers.  At  her  death  the  Frontier  Nurs- 
ing Service  had  become  internationally 
known  and  its  school  for  midwives  has  pro- 
vided a  model  for  others  throughout  the 
world. 

•She  knew  tragedy  in  her  own  life.  She 
found  fulfillment  in  the  remote  hollows 
around  the  FNS  hospital  at  Wendover,  which 
is  in  Leslie  County,  and  In  the  problems  of 
its  people.  A.s  ."^he  told  her  story  of  the 
mountain  people  among  the  comfortable  and 
moneved  inhabitants  of  our  large  cities,  she 
touched  consciences  and  loosened  purse 
strings  wherever  she  went. 

Probably  few  of  her  donors  ever  visited 
the  scenes  she  described,  but  something  of 
the  long  heritage  of  pride  and  poverty  which 
Is  native  to  the  Kentucky  hills  stayed  be- 
hind her  to  nag  at  the  affluent.  Today  her 
hospital  and  nursing  service  is  solidly  based, 
well-financed  and  capable  of  a  new  role  In 
the  changing  Appalachian  picture.  She 
served  her  chosen  people  long  and  well. 


SENATOR  DIRKSEN'S  WELCOME  TO 
A  WORKINGMAN 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  S.  F.  Danfield,  of  Chicago,  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  published  in  that 
newspaper  on  May  9,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune. 

May  9,  1965] 

Workingman's  Welcome 

Chicago,  May,  6.— May  an  American  work- 
Ingman  ask  you  to  publish  an  incident  that 
happened  to  him?  This  incident  is  a  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  Wednesday. 

I  am  just  a  union  painter  and  I  was  an  In- 
vited guest  to  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  As  one  of  the  supposedly  despised 
union  men  (despised  that  is  by  the  heads  of 
the  Republican  Party),  when  It  became 
known  it  was  my  first  trip  in  a  plane,  Mr. 
Fetridge  of  Diamond  T  took  It  upon  himself 
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to  sit  with  me  on  takeoff  to  help  a  fellow 
American  on  his  first  trip.  When  we  arrived 
In  Washington,  I  met  a  lawyer  who  repre- 
sents railroads,  who  personally  took  me  on  a 
tour  of  places  and  things  of  interest. 

At  the  minority  leader's  offices  I  was  per- 
sonally escorted  to  Mr.  Dirksen  and  intro- 
duced to  him  as  a  union  man  who  as  an 
American  believes  in  the  Republican  Party. 
At  the  dinner  I  was  seated  beside  a  legisla- 
tor who  talked  with  me  on  an  even  level. 
At  the  airport  to  take  oflf  for  home,  Mr. 
Ni.\on  was  standing  alone.  I  walked  up  to  him 
and  introduced  myself.  He  shook  my  hand 
enthusiastically  and  said  he  wished  there 
were  more  union  men  In  the  party  so  they 
could  get  a  closer  understanding  of  labor. 
The  warmth  and  understanding  accorded  me 
certainly  belies  the  statements  of  32  years  I 
have  heard,  that  the  Republican  Partv  hates 
labor.  I  certainly  wish  that  more  rank  and 
file  union  men  could  have  the  experience  of 
my  trip. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  extend  a  warning  to 
the  Democratic  Party.  I  had  a  dinner  with 
the  loser,  but  the  heads  up.  bright  eyes,  and 
American  Ideas  exhibited  by  so  many  so- 
called  losers  cannot  be  denied.  The  Ameri- 
can party  now  known  as  the  Republican 
Party  soon  will  lead  us  back  from  socialism 
and  big-brotherism  to  the  freedom  we  all 
love  and  cherish. 

S.  F.  Danfield, 
Member  of  Local  No.   147,  Brotherhood 
Of   Painters,    Decorators,    and    Paper- 
hangers. 


WORLD'S   AIRLINES  SET  SAFETY 
MARK 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  newspaper 
article  summarizing  a  report  of  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization 
on  the  safety  record  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world's  airlines  in  1964. 

These  airlines  set  a  new  record  of  0.61 
deaths  per  100  million  passen?er-miles 
which,  was  22 ''2  percent  below  the  figure 
for  1963. 

This  is  a  great  achievement  and  I 
commend  the  airlines  for  their  continued 
efforts  to  promote  air  safety.  I  am  par- 
ticxilarly  happy  with  the  record  of  the 
U.S.  airlines,  which  was  over  twice  as 
good  as  that  of  the  other  airlines  in 
non-Communist  countries.  The  rate 
achieved  by  U.S.  airlines  was  only  0.26 
deaths  per  100  million  passenger-miles 
flown. 

This  is  a  wonderful  record  and  is  fur- 
ther evidence  that  air  travel  is  the  safest 
•mode  of  transportation  today.  It  is  also 
an  indication  that  the  continuing  efforts 
of  the  airlines  to  achieve  air  safety  are 
paying  off. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  the  report 
is  that  the  venerable  old  DC-3  is  still 
the  most  popular  commercial  airplane 
in  operation  today.  There  are  more 
DC-3's  still  in  operation  than  all  jet 
aircraft  combined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

World's  Airlines  Set  S.afety  Mark — Fatal- 
ity Rate  at  a  Low,  Report  for  1964  Notes 

Washington.  May  15. — The  non-Commu- 
nist  world's  airlines  complied  the  safest  year 
on  record  In  1964.  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  reported  today. 

It  said  its  more  than  100  member  airlines, 
which  Include  US.  carriers,  ended  the  year 


with  the  lowest  fatality  rate  on  record,  0.61 
deaths  to  100  million  pa£senger-mlles  flown, 
22.5  percent  below  1963,  the  best  previous 
year. 

The  figure  for  U.S.  airlines  last  year  was 
0.26  percent. 

The  report  said  the  passenger  fatality  rate 
h.ad  been  cut  by  50  percent  in  the  last  4 
years. 

If  the  1954  rate  had  been  experienced  in 
1964,  it  said,  "there  would  have  been  about 
20  accidents  Instead  of  the  actual  21  and 
about  1.500  fatalities  Instead  of  the  actual 
647." 

LOW    JET   RATE    CITED 

The  report  also  said  that  Jets  had  only 
about  half  the  fatal  accident  ^ate  of  older 
types  of  airliners.  It  said  pure  Jets  offered 
72  percent  of  total  seat  capacity  In  1964, 
although  they  represented  only  a  fifth  of  the 
total  planes  In  scheduled  service. 

The  DC-3,  however,  the  report  noted,  still 
was  a  busy  little  airliner  after  nearly  three 
decades  of  flying.  There  were  1.052  DC-S's 
being  operated  at  the  end  of  1964 — 15  more 
than  the  pure  Jet  total. 

The  report  said  Aeroflot,  the  Soviet  air- 
line, continued  to  expand  In  1964,  although 
official  figures  were  lacking.  Aeroflot  is  esti- 
mated to  have  carried  38  million  passengers 
last  year,  against  22  million  in  1961,  27  mil- 
lion in  1962  and  32  million  In  1963. 

The  report  said  Aeroflot  hauled  virtually 
no  cargo  over  its  passenger  routes,  which 
now  extend  to  33  capital  cities  in  Europe, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  Cuba. 

Organization  members,  the  report  said, 
ended  last  year  with  combined  operating 
profits  of  $600  million,  double  the  figure 
for  the  previous  year. 


CONSERVATION  AND  PROTECTION 
OP  PACIFIC  SALMON  OP  NORTH 
AMERICAN  ORIGIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  180. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1734)  to  conserve  and  protect  Pacific 
salmon  of  North  American  origin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  amendments  on  page 
1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "domestic",  to 
insert  "fishery";  and  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "programs",  to  strike  out  "of  Pa- 
cific Salmon  of  North  American  origin,"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
the  fishing  vessels  of  a  country  are  being  used 
In  the  conduct  of  fishing  operations  in  a 
manner  or  in  such  circumstances  which  di- 
minish the  effectiveness  of  domestic  fishery 
conservation  programs,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  Increase  the  duty  on  any 
fishery  product  in  any  form  from  such  coun- 
try for  such  time  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
a  rate  not  more  than  50  per  centum  above 
the  rate  existing  on  July  1,  1934. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  reported  by  the  committee  unani- 
mously.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  (No.  194)  explain- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  reasons 
for  its  pa.ssage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpfe 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  conserve  and 
protect  U.S.  domestic  fishery  resources  In 
coastal  waters  and  on  the  high  seas.  This 
legislation  would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
the  United  States  in  Its  continuing  effort  to 
conserve  and  protect  the  salmon  resources  of 
the  North  Pacific. 

The  bill  provides  that  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  determines  that  fishing  ves- 
sels of  a  foreign  country  are  being  operated  to 
the  detrim.ent  of  the  domestic  fishery  con- 
servation programs,  the  President  may  in- 
crease duty — up  to  50  percent  of  the  July  1, 
1934,  level — on  any  fishery  product  In  any 
form  from  the  offending  country. 

general  discussion 

The  United  States  is  the  acknowledged  in- 
ternational leader  in  the  conservation  of  fisli- 
ery  resources.  This  position  of  international 
eminence  has  been  earned  by  the  United 
States  because  of  the  exemplary  fishery  con- 
servation programs  undertaken  by  this  Na- 
tion. One  successful  example  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  valuable  Pacific  salmon  resources 
which  have  been  conserved  and  sustained 
while  salmon  resources  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  particularly  those  In  Asia,  have  been 
either  destroyed,  as  In  Jr. pan,  or  seriously  de- 
pleted. 

Numerous  other  examples  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  this  national  conservation  policy. 
The  successful  halibut  conservation  program 
of  the  U.S. -Canadian  International  Halibut 
Commission  serves  as  a  model  which  other 
nations  could  emulate.  The  United  States 
provided  the  leadership  neces.'jary  to  estab- 
lish the  convention  for  the  conservation  of 
tuna  in  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific."  At  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  convened  In  Geneva  In  1958,  the  United 
States  led  the  successful  efforts  for  adoption 
of  the  Convention  of  Pishing  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas. 

The  United  States  has  not  deviated  from 
this  respected  international  fishery  conserva- 
tion policy.  However,  periodically,  the  will 
and  determination  of  the  United  States  to 
convince  other  nations  of  this  sane  and  nec- 
essary conservation  policy  on  the  high  seas 
has  been  severely  tested.  To  meet  these 
serious  emergencies,  Congress  In  recent  years 
has  given  to  the  executive  authority  to  in- 
stitute necessary  and  proper  economic  sanc- 
tions against  willful  violators  determined  to 
destroy  these  renewable  resources  under  the 
cloak  of  the  International  doctrine  of  free- 
dom on  the  high  seas.  Congress  added  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  a  provision  spe- 
cifically authorizing  the  President  to  increase 
duties  on  Imported  fishery  products  from  any 
nation  refu.sing  to  negotiate  a  fishery  con- 
servation program  in  good  faith.  Section  257 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  provides 
that: 

"Upon  the  convocation  of  a  conference  on 
the  use  or  conservation  of  International  fish- 
ery resources,  the  Prerldent  shall,  by  all  ap- 
propriate means  at  his  disposal,  seek  to  per- 
suade coimtries  whose  domestic  fishing  prac- 
tices or  policies  affect  such  resources,  to  en- 
gage In  negotiations  In  good  faith  relating  to 
the  use  or  conservation  of  such  resources.  If. 
after  such  efforts  by  the  President  and  by 
other  countries  which  have  agreed  to  engage 
In  such  negotiations,  any  other  country  whose 
conservation  practices  or  policies  affect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  such  other 
countries,  has.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  failed  or  refused  to  engage  In  such 
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negotiations  in  good  faith,  the  President  may 
If  he  is  satisfied  that  such  action  Is  likely  to 
be  effective  in  inducing  such  country  to  en- 
gaee  in  such  negotiations  in  good  faith,  In- 
crease the  rate  of  duty  on  any  fish  (in  any 
form)  which  is  the  product  of  such  country, 
for  such  time  as  he  deenis  necessary,  to  a 
rate  not  more  than  50  percent  above  the  rate 
existing  on  July  1.  1934." 

During  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Congress  amended  the 
law  implementing  the  Inter-Amerlccn  Tropi- 
cal Tuna  Convention  to  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  authority  to  embargo  certain 
fishery  imoorts  from  nations  which  per- 
mitted their  fishermen  to  engage  in  practices 
m  contravention  to  conservation  regulations 
of  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mission. 

Section  2  of  Public  Law  87-814,  which 
amends  the  Tuna  Conventions  Act  of  1950 
(16U.S.C.  951),  provides: 

■That  upon  the  promulgation  of  any  such 
regulations    the    Secretary    of    the    Interior 
shall  promulgate  additional  regulations,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary   of   State, 
which  shall  become  effective  simultaneously 
with  the  application  of  the  regulations  here- 
inbefore referred  to  ( 1 )  to  prohibit  the  entry 
into  the  United  States,  from   any   country 
when  the  vessels  of  such  country  are  being 
used  in  the  conduct  of  fishing  operations  in 
the  regulatory  area  in  such   manner   or  In 
such  circumstances  as  would  tend  to  dimin- 
ish  the    effectiveness    of    the    conservation 
recommendations  of  the  Commission,  of  fish 
in  any  form  of  those  species  which  are  sub- 
ject  to   regulation    pursuant    to    a    recom- 
mendation  of    the    Commission   and    which 
were  taken  from  the  regulatory   area;    and 
(2)  to  prohibit  entry  into  the  United  States, 
from  any  country,  of  fish  in  any  form  of  those 
species  which  are  subject  to  regulation  ptir- 
suant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  which  were  taken  from  the  regula- 
tory area  by  vessels  other  than  those  of  such 
country  In  such  manner  or  in  such  circum- 
stances as  would  tend  to  diminish  the  effec- 
tiveness of   the   conservation    recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conamission.    In  the  case  of  re- 
peated and  fiagrant  fishing  operations  in  the 
regulatory  area  by  the  vessels  of  any  country 
which  seriously   threaten   the    achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations,  the   Secretary   of   the   Interior, 
with   the  concurrence   of   the   Secretary   of 
State,  may,  in  his  discretion,  also  prohibit 
the  entry  from  such  country  of  such  other 
species  of  tuna,  in  any  form,  as  may  be  under 
Investigation  by  the  Commission  and  which 
were  taken    in   the    regulatory    area.     The 
aforesaid  prohibitions  shall  continue  tmtll 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  satisfied  that 
the   condition    warranting    the    prohibition 
no  longer  exists,  except  that  all  fish  in  any 
form  of  the  species  under  regulation  which 
were  previously  prohibited  from  entry  shall 
continue  to  be  prohibited  from  entry." 

These  congressional  acts  were  necessary  to 
encourage  other  nations  to  follow  fishery 
conservation  practices  on  the  high  seas. 

S.  1734  is  an  extension  and  continuation 
of  this  well-established  and  recognized  na- 
tional policy. 

The  immediate  circumstances  leading  to 
Introduction  of  this  legislation  and  to  the 
favorable  action  taken  by  the  committee  on 
the  bill  were  graphically  detailed  during  the 
hearing  on  this  bill. 

COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  on  May  11 
and  12.  An  Impressive  list  of  witnesses  ap- 
peared in  favor  of  the  legislation  and  gave 
the  committee  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
problem. 

Since  1883  American  fishermen  have  been 
fishing  the  Bristol  Bay  area  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  and  there  has  been  established 
the  world's  greatest  red  salmon  fishery.    The 


industry  prospered  and  provided  employment 
for  native  and  other  fishermen. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  development 
of  this  fishery,  U.S.  scientists  and  fisher- 
men realized  the  necessity  of  following  strict 
fishery  conservation  practices.  While  Alaska 
was  a  territory  and  more  recently  since  Alas- 
ka statehood,  the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  fisher- 
men have  been  subjected  to  extremely  strict 
conservation  regulations.  These  regulations 
are  directed  toward  obtaining  the  necessary 
escapement  of  salmon  into  streams  to  assure 
the  propagation  of  the  salmon  stock.  In  re- 
cent years  Bristol  Bay  fishermen  have  been 
permitted  to  fish  only  a  few  hours  each  week 
during  the  short  season. 

The  law  for  many  years  has  prohibited 
American  fishermen  from  engaging  in  high 
seas  salmon  net  fishing.  It  has  been  clearly 
established  by  scientific  evidence  that  high 
seas  salmon  fishing  with  nets  is  detrimental 
to  the  conservation  of  the  resources  and  Is 
shockingly  wasteful.  Despite  this  clear  evi- 
dence, the  Japanese  high  seas  fishery  has 
within  the  past  several  years  engaged  in  the 
taking  of  salmon  of  American  origin  on  the 
high  seas  with  nets. 

The  wastefulness  of  high  seas  salmon 
fishing  was  emphasized  by  several  witnesses 
during  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  Dr.  William 
F.  Royce,  director  of  the  Fisheries  Research 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
said  that  the  Japanese  high  seas  fleets  have 
caxight  about  half  as  many  Bristol  Bay  sock- 
eye  salmon  as  U.S.  fishermen  have  caught 
during  the  period  since  1956.  Dr.  Royce  tes- 
tified in  favor  of  the  bill  and  In  doing  so 
pointed  out: 

"The  damage  which  the  Japanese  fleets 
can  inflict  is  indicated  by  their  catch  In  1 
year  when  they  took  9.8  million  or  45  percent 
of  the  entire  Bristol  Bay  sockeye  run.  During 
this  same  year,  1957,  the  U.S.  catch  was  only 
6.6  million  and  the  escapement  to  the  spawn- 
ing streams  only  5.2  million.  In  addition  to 
the  9.8  million  Bristol  Bay  sockeye  which 
the  Japanese  fleets  took,  they  caught  also  In 
Aleutian  waters  another  10  million  sockeye 
of  Asian  origin  and  30  million  salmon  of 
other  species,  also  of  Asian  origin." 

The  Honorable  William  A.  Egan,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  In  his  testimony  In 
support  of  the  legislation  also  commented  on 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  high  seas  fish- 
ing.   The  Governor  said: 

"The  Japanes  high  seas  fishery  is  a  shame- 
ful biological  waste.  When  1  month's  addi- 
tional time  results  in  a  weight  increase  of  as 
much  as  almost  21  percent  on  a  fish  which 
is  4  to  5  years  old,  I  can  \iew  the  facts  in  no 
other  light. 

"When  we  examine  the  Japanese  high  seas 
catch  of  immature  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon 
the  problem  becomes  even  more  acute.  In 
1964  the  Japanese  took  1,837,000  Immature 
Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  weighing  3.86  pounds 
each.  One  year  later  these  fish  returning  to 
Bristol  Bay  as  prime  adult  fish  would  have 
weighed  over  bVn  poimds  each.  Such  a  fish- 
ery predicated  on  harvesting  prior  to  maxi- 
mum yield  violates  every  concept  of  fishery 
conservation  and  wise  use.  It  cannot  be 
condoned." 

Congressman  Lloyd  Meeds  summarized 
very  succinctly  In  his  testimony  how  high 
seas  salmon  fishing  with  nets  violates  sound 
conservation  practices.  The  Congressman 
from  Washington  State  pointed  out  that  the 
Japanese  take  Immature  fish  on  the  high 
seas,  that  the  Japanese  injure  and  destroy 
salmon  with  the  use  of  hundreds  of  miles 
of  high  seas  nets,  and  that  the  Japanese  high 
seas  fishing  fleet  Ignores  the  necessary  sepa- 
ration of  stocks  of  salmon  by  Individual 
streams  for  proper  escapement. 

The  first  reported  Incident  of  fishermen 
of  a  forelp.n  nation  Intercepting  on  the  high 
seas  salmon  spawned  in  the  streams  of  North 
America    occurred    In   the   late    1930's.     On 


Noverhber  22,  1937,  Cordell  Hull  made  a 
statement  to  the  Japanese  Government  In 
connection  with  the  Alaska  salmon  fishery. 
The  Secretary  made  It  quite  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  not  permit  a  foreign 
nation  to  continue  fishing  practices  destruc- 
tive of  this  salmon  resource  which  had  been 
conserved  by  the  United  States  and  which 
was  so  Important  to  Alaska.  Cordell  Hull 
stated : 

"Having  in  mind  the  high  Importance  of 
the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  as  an  Industry 
fostered  and  perpetuated  through  the  efforts 
and  economic  sacrifices  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  American  Government  believes  that 
the  safeguarding  of  these  resources  involves 
Important  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 
It  must  be  taken  as  a  sound  principle  of 
Justice  that  an  industry  such  as  described 
which  has  been  built  up  by  the  nationals 
of  one  country  cannot  In  fairness  be  left  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  American  Government  believes 
that  the  right  or  obligation  to  protect  the 
Alaska  salmon  fisheries  is  not  only  over- 
whelmingly sustained  by  conditions  of  their 
development  and  perpetuation  but  that  It  Is 
a  matter  which  must  be  regarded  as  im- 
portant in  the  comity  of  the  nations  con- 
corned." 

After  the  Cordell  Hull  statement  of  1937 
and  during  and  Immediately  after  World 
War  II  Japan  did  not  engage  in  taking  salm- 
on of  North  American  origin.  However,  in 
the  early  1950's  the  pressure  for  a  high  seas 
Japanese  salmon  fishery  developed  again.  In 
an  effort  to  meet  this  Japanese  fishery  ex- 
pansion, the  United  States  and  Canada  con- 
cluded with  Japan  in  1953  the  Convention 
on  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  conserve 
the  resources  and  prevent  Japan  from  taking 
salmon  of  North  American  origin  on  the  high 
seas.  Despite  the  provisions  ol  the  treaty. 
Japan  has  taken  millions  of  Bristol  Bay  red 
salmon  during  the  last  10  years. 

Dtiring  the  past  2  years,  the  United  States 
has  undertaken  strenuous  efforts  to  renego- 
tiate this  treaty  In  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  conserving  and  protecting  this  re- 
source. On  September  10,  1963,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  Issued  a  statement  on  the 
conservation  of  the  salmon  resources  and 
the  North  Pacific  fishery  negotiations  with 
Japan.  In  commenting  on  the  meeting,  the 
President  said : 

"The  abstention  principle,  which  calls  for 
the  fishing  restrictions  when  certain  criteria 
occur,  will  be  the  central  issue  In  the  new 
discussions.  I  believe  this  principle  Is  sound 
and  reasonable.  Without  restraints  of  this 
nature  the  nations  of  the  world  would  run 
serious  risks  of  depleting  fisheries  •   •   • . 

"In  dealing  with  the  North  Pacific  fisheries 
problems  we  shall  be  mindful  of  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  preservation  of  vital  fishing 
resources  •   •   *." 

The  need  to  conserve  the  Pacific  salmon 
resource  was  also  emphasized  by  President 
Johnson  in  a  statement  made  by  him  on 
September  4  of  last  year,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  third  round  of  negotiations  with 
Canada  and  Japan  on  the  North  Pacific  fish- 
eries problem.    President  Johnson  said: 

"The  primary  objective  of  the  United 
States  in  these  negotiations  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in  the  North  Pacific  fisheries,  which  consist 
principally  of  salmon  and  halibut.  The 
economy  of  these  regions  is  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  the  U.S.  fisheries  supported  by 
these  resources.  The  interests  of  the  United 
States  In  these  fishery  stocks  have  been 
advanced  by  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  Basic  to  that  convention  Is 
the  concept  that  In  special  situations,  such 
as  those  exemplified  by  the  North  American 
salmon  and  halibut  fisheries,  where  the 
countries  participating  In  the  fisheries  have 
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built  up  and  maintained  the  resources 
through  major  research  and  regulatory  pro- 
grams, other  countries  should  exercise  re- 
straints on  their  fishing  of  the  type  provided 
for  in  that  convention.  This  concept  pro- 
vides the  incentives  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  continuation  of  the  conserva- 
tion measures  essential  to  the  attainment, 
both  now  and  in  the  future,  of  the  ma.ximum 
harvest  of  food  for  mankind.  This  will  In- 
sure the  conservation  of  important  marine 
resources  and  prevent  irreparable  damage  to 
them  througli  ovcrexploitation.  This  is  In 
the  common  interest  of  Japan,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States." 

Despite  these  repeated  attempts  to  work 
out  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  conserva- 
tion problem,  the  Japanese  high  seas  salmon 
fishing  effort  on  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  stock 
has  continued.  During  these  same  years  the 
Bristol  Bay  salmon  commvmity  has  been  de- 
clared a  disaster  area  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions because  of  an  Inadequate  red  salmon 
run  returning  to  the  local  spawning  streams. 

This  crisis  requires  that  the  President  be 
given  the  authority  to  encourage  high  seas 
fishery  conservation  by  the  use  of  economic 
sanctions. 

Mr.  RIAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  myself  and 


the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  for  bringing  up  this  very  im- 
portant bill.  Time  is  pressing,  because 
the  salmon  fishing  season  begins  in 
about  2  weeks.  I  shall  appreciate  it  if 
the  bill  will  move  along  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•'A  bill  to  conserve  and  protect  domestic 
fishery  resources." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  i 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
action  by  the  Senate  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
important  salmon  resources  of  the  North 
Pacific.  It  will  be  of  benefit  also  in  the 
conservation  of  other  fishery  resources 
The  bill  will  pemiit  the  President  to  in- 
crease the  duty  on  fishery  imports  from 
foreign  nations  which  permit  their  na- 
tionals to  engage  in  fishery  practices 
which  conflict  with  domestic  fishery  con- 
servation programs.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  effective  this  measure  can 
be  is  clearly  illustrated  in  a  table  show- 
ing Japanese  fishery  imports  for  1963 
which  amounted  to  almost  $100  million. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


V.S.  imports  of  fishery  products  from  Japan,  by  commodity  description,  1963  {quantity  and  value) 

EDIBLE  PRODUCTS 


Item  (briel  description) 


Pounds 


Frf5!i-w:itcr  trout,  not  elsewhere  sricffipd.  fresh  or  'ro/en 

Fresh  w.tt-r  ii?h.  not  elsewhere  spi'rineil.  fri'sii  o»  frozen 

Sworifish.  frozen 

Ali'iioire.  vpl'.owfi:!  vv\  skipjiet.  fresh  or  froren  • '....'. J. ..1.1.1... I. .."""111 

Ai^:i''orr.  Ioin«  and  dis'xS.  not  e'sewh,.re  speriflei  premreil 

YellowTin.  loins  md  dijk-s.  no!  elsewhere  spccilied,  prepared 

TUTi."'..  ni^t  eisc'vliore  sp-vified 

C"o1.  ha  Idut'.,  li  ,k.\  p  .Uo'-;;.  anX  cui'- .  frcsli  or  frozpii 

TT;Tli'''it.  frf«h  or  frozin 

Mackerel,  frozen I.I.""""!"I"I"""II."I""""""I 

Salmoii.  fresh  or  frojen I..I.I-..III."""""""""'!""!"'""".'"" 

Se-i  hf-rruis  -ml  sivells.  fresh  or  fro7i>n '.V-'- ""_r'""_-_'/'""_I" ' 

Oth--r  fish,  not  elvwh^r"  sprcile!.  fi'sh  or  froieii 


Ocean  p- Till,  ccd,  h.  (!d  .ek.haV.Mtc-.,  Cil'eted.fre^h.or  frozen. 


Swordtish.  lialihiit.  and  sahaon.  flounder,  and  fiih  filkted.  etc.,  not  elsewhere  siKViH.'d.  fresh 
or  frozen. 

Kroren  \\\<i-  '-  ;  mv\  sUil.s.  tii:ofrf!i:iil.  fish  hit?,  etc.. 

Fels,tnipkor>;.  -ahiicn.  shad,  tot  o.ili.i.  mid  sturgeon,  filleted 

rr;ihnieit ,  fresti. chilled,  or  frnzHn--     

Rrxk  loi'Ster  trii's  nnd  other  fresii  cr  frozen  lohstiT 

frji.-.  frr.-ih.ehilii-d  and  frcien,excliidine  crabineot 

Tixrtles ;. ' 

Fro2  lees,  chilled  or  frozen 

Fro?  lees,  pri"  .red  or  nreserved   

Shrimp,  headlf<s,  peel^'d  an<l  deveined.. 

Cluins,  fresh,  frozen,  iiripired.  ureserved.not  in  airtieht  containers 

Oysters,  fresfi.  frozen,  raid  not  eK^.v hen  specified,  not  in  airtieht  containers.. -V  - 

Scallops,  exeept  in  airtieht  containers 

Other  fish,  prepared  or  pres<TVf(l,  not  specifically  provided  for 

Bonito  iind  v'llowtail.  in  oil,  in  airtislit  containers 

Fish  cakes,  1):;1N.  and  puddincs,  not  in  oil,  in  airtieht  containers - — . 

Fish  roe  it-xcludine  sttireeon),  f)0!led  and  in  airtight  containers 

Fish  ro>-  '•^xeludiae  stiirpeon),  not  t>oiIed. 

Fisti  p  >! 's  and  fish  sauces 

Otl:er  h-h  in  oil,  canned  

Other  fl-li,  not  oil.  canned 

?aliTion,  in  oi'.  canned ., 

Salmon,  not  in  oil. canned 

Sardines,  not  in  oil.c^mr.ed.  in  airtittht  containers 

AILacore  and  other  tuna,  in  oil,  canned. 

.Mhacore  and  other  tuna,  in  hrlne 


Fish  roe,  not  in  oil,  canned.. 

'■'ral.nieat,  canned , 

Oyster*,  sn:oip(l.  canned 

Other  oysters,  canned,  r. i., 

Clams,  not  elsewhere  specified , 

Lobsters,  canned 

Shellfish  pastes  and  sauces 

Ahalone 

Pcftilops.  canned  in  airtight  containers.. 

Shrimp,  canned 

Oyster  uice,  canned ...".I". 

Sahuon.  smoked ' 

Herrinp.  1  oned.  smoked  or  prepared,  evisrerat'ed,  split. 

Shrimo.  dried _ 

Cod.  haddock,  etc.,  dried  and  unsalted 

Shark  fins  dried 

Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified,  dried ..... .. 

Salmon,  salted,  pickled 

Fish,  not  sperifically  provided  for,  pickled  or  salted""] 

Macherel,  pif'kled  or  s.alled. 

Sbelifish,  not  specifically  provided  for ..!... 


Total,  edible  products. 


2.311.21H 

.'.  'JllO 

30.()00 

1C2, 070.  tSfi 

S.  ."vJa.  f).-.7 

.3,311.392 

13,100 

407, 771 

3\7?4 

77.  .VK) 

*;<!,  1*.' 

22. 0."!) 

1.4'.-.7.477 

no.  ISfi 

18, 859,  n«6 

1.55.486 

14.9S1 

147.  ti% 

3(i.{.  \m 

C,  645 

7(V| 

1. 287, 059 

ll.tii'i 

2,8fi3,ra5 

150.389 

7,  fi97, 720 

21,  fM 

213,310 

17, 702 

338.  rfvr, 

186 

14,808 

23.9K9 

260. 900 

147.  334 

1,2,')9 

816.  389 

2, 592.  702 

130,  089 

48, 3.33, 248 

16.820 

5.248,811 

2.941.3,3.1 

4.  K.'i.'.,  000 

1,359,766 

275 

75 

127, 4H1 

14.713 

695, 136 

10,5,14 

630 

18fl 

45, 575 

780 

56,474 

97,844 

4.810 

67,283 

.100 

1. 282. 573 


Value ' 


220, 852. 101 


?9S0, 961 

.164 

7. 102 

16. 71 .1.733 

3,  lO;.  O.li) 

1,122.972 

27i.3.K'. 

2S.  973 

4.  .'23 
10.>23 

2''1.MM 

5,  OS.) 
2.30.  apt 

13. 2.37 

5.612,031 

37. 1S2 

9.  251 

133.  .114 

3.54.  ff.iS 

3.  S,14 

1.117 

1,131.009 

12.623 

2, 442, 702 

32, 1.1,1 

82H,  579 

50.  lf,9 

172,  yA 

6,8,14 

121,  492 

143 

19,193 

17.  273 

116.315 

163.  220 

l.tt94 

406.  246 

44.1.  370 

5S.  243 

21.094,459 

49.268 

6.331.063 

l,3<ri  077 

1,249.202 

809,646 

4.54 

162 

200,716 

16,207 

583, 195 

COt-O 

830 

15,5 

34. 409 

4.53 

76.a39 

81,6f3 

3, 9.35 

36,439 

183 

643.  .110 


TaritT,  July  1, 1931 


1001  tariff 


67,551,003 


M  per  pound 

do 

2t  per  pound 

Free 

\.2H  per  poimd. 

do 

....  do 

do 

2*  per  pound 

do 

do 

Free 

!.♦  per  pound 

2..10  ivr  iwund. . 

.do 

1.2."(-  IMT  imiliid. 
2..1C  pr  |>oiind.. 
1.1%  !»d  valorem. 

Free 

do 

do 

VV,  ad  valorem 
20* ',  ad  valorem 

Free 

do 

....do 

do ... 

1.2.V  i>er  pound. 
30*;,',  ad  valorem 
2.1%  ad  valorem 
30%  ad  valorem 
20f  per  pound. - 
307;  ad  valorem 

.      .do 

2,5%  ad  valorem. 
30^^  ad  valorem 
25%  ad  valorem 

.do .. 

4,5%  a'l  valorem 
25'";  ad  valorem 


20<  per  pound 

LI*";  ad  valorem..,.. 

ic  IKT  i)oimd ).. 

.do. 


3.5'vv  ad  valorem  '_ 
Free , 

do 

do 

do 

.do. 


Se  per  pound 

25%  ad  valorem. 

,3^  per  pound 

Free 

2.^  per  pound . . 
1.2-i<  per  pound. 
do 


25%  nd  valorem. 

do 

do 

Free 


0..K  per  pound. 

Do. 
0.7.V  per  pound. 
Free 

1*  i>er  pound. 

Do. 

Do. 

'  0..'e  per  pound. 

Do. 
I  0.7.V  per  nou:id. 
I  0  .It  iHJf  (H>tmd. 
Free 

Ic  p"r  pound. 
1.S7.1C  i*'T  iKHindand 

'l.H-  IMT  iioimd. 
1..1c  per  tH.un'i. 

lo  |»r  poun<l. 
l.,5c  (XT  i)ound, 
1.5";  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

1)0. 

Do.  ^ 

.5%  ad  valorem. 
12%  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

1^  per  pound. 
1.1%  ad  valorem, 
'.V'r  ad  valorem. 
5.,5%  ad  v;ilorein. 
M  per  pound. 
h'^n  ad  valorem. 
25..5':;  ad  valorem. 
12.5%  ad  valorem. 
25.5%,  ad  valorem. 
15%  ad  valorem. 
6.  'ia'Y,  ad  valorem. 
2.5%  ad  valorem. 
12.5%  and  25%  ad 

valorem. 
4f  iier  |X)und. 
22..5%,  ad  valorem. 
4.,1e  ixT  |)ound. 
6c  per  pound. 
20%,  ad  valorem.* 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
6t  per  ixiund. 
10%  ad  valorem. 
0.9*  per  poimd. 
Free. 

Q.2t  per  pound. 
0.53^  per  pound. 

Do, 
8.5%  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
10%  ad  valorem. 
Fice. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Item 


Whf  Ic  oil,  sperm,  refined  or  processed. 

\Vli:ile  oil.  'jpenii.  crude 

Cod  liver  oil.  nied;emal 

Halihiit  liver  oil - 


I'nit 


Quantity 


Fi^liandfisli  liver  oils. 

Dogfish  and  other  shark  oils 

Vmae  shells,  crude  or  unmanufactured v;-  v 

SiieUs,  etc.,  cut.  euiiraved,  ornamented,  or  otherwise  manufactured 

Fish  an'i  sl'uirkskia,  raw -- - 

I'earl  c^•sencc -- 

Fishso'.uMes... 

Pe:irl5,  lultiired - - --- --- - 

Pearls,  iiiitural - 

Speraiaoeli  wa\.... :«","" " 

Spoiigi.s.  not  elsewhere  specified. ,.......- 

Mos'i  seaweeds,  carrageen,  and  other  marine  animal  products 

Otbr  furs.  <lre?sed.  not  dyed,  including  seal 

Rillfolds  leather  cases  and  wearing  appari'l,  and  other  articles,  reptile... 

I  u  eacebatrs  and  cases,  not  elsewhere  specified,  fitU'd  or  unfitted,  reptile 

rurses.  hilifolds,  handbags,  women's,  reptile 

Cuttlolish  bone 

Cor'il.  uncut - 


Gallon... 

do.... 

do.... 

Pound..- 


-do 

do 

do 

do .- 


Pound 

Short  ton. 


Pound 

do 


14, 


43,028 

, 748, 794 

10.1,  ;■  92 

9,171 

128, 152 
5,952 

193, 624 


29,565 
571 


Value 


14,360 
393 


Agar-acar ■ 

LeatluT  mamifaVtures.  not  elsewhere  specified. 
Buttons,  fresh  water,  pearl  or  shell 


Huttoiis,  owan  pearl  or  shell  and  other 

Canned  fish  ami  whalemeat. ...-; - 

Olliprfish  and  whalemeat  not  fit  for  human  consumption 

Ananriuni  l''li  a'lil  other  Csh  or  shellfish,  live,  not  (it  for  human  consumption 

^       Other  fi«'i,  iiedible .-.--. - 

-H      \ri:des  of  shell  not  siKciheallv  provided  for 

''       Keptilian  and  sharkskii  Wtlier,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Buttons,  blanks  and  molds - 

Articles  of  lioiie,  honi,  hoof,  and  whalebone 

Imitation  pearls,  and  pearl  beads,  not  strtmg,  not  set 

Coral  cinieos,  cut,  not  set ..         ...- 

Table  cutlery,  not  elsewhere  specified,  knives  with  handles  of  bone,  ivory, 
shell,  or  horn. 

Hoof,  horn,  whalebone  manufactures - 

Jc«elrv  and  parts  of  precious  stones,  pearls 

Other  miscellaneous  products.. - - - 


Piece 


Pound - 
do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Gross  line. 


....do. 
Pound. 
....do. 


Total,  inedible  products. 


Grand  total. 


106 


36,575 

1,113 

6?,  904 

73.047 


34,871 


3,  440. 346 
3. 964 


July  1.  1934 


1904  taritl 


S42.  .522 

1,776,409 

389.092 

18,914 

315,893 
3,944 

31,744 

117. 0-n* 

625, 8.55 

84. 520 

21,066 

17, 276.  705 

G7, 97.1 

1,9,16 

6,249 

346, 9.14 

2,274 

3,461 

12,517 

713 

1.5,287 

1,048 

105.  ,592 

52,601 

2,0S9 

26, 840 

279, 267 

625, 855 

143.460 

•6.9:? 

1,  \32.  147 

36.  O70 

16.  2S>1 

66,941 

5,343 

82,905 

33, 494 

25,342 

3,976 

5, 407 

3, 582, 081 


1 .87f  iier  pound 

0.G7t  per  pound 

Free 

3('  per  pound  plus  10% 

ad  valorem. 
.   .    do .- 

3e  per  pound  plus  20% 
.id  valorem. 

Fri>e 

3.1%  ud  valorem 

Free - 

2.''.%  ad  valorem 

Free 

10%  ad  valorem 

.    da --- - 

3.,5C  pir  pound 

1,1%  ad  valorem 

Free.. 

25%  ad  valorem 

35%  ad  valorem. 

do 

do 

Free 

do 


25%  ad  valorem... 

Free 

35%  ad  valorem 

1.7,5f  per  line  per  gross 
plus  25%  ad  valorem. 
do 


Free. 


.do. 
.do. 


27, 805, 590 


95, 356, 593 


do 

35%  ad  valorem 

2.5%  ad  valorem 

4.1%  ad  valorem .-. 

2.5%  ad  valorem 

00%  ad  valorem 

10%  ad  valorem 

VSt  each  plus  45%  ad 
valorem. 

25%  .ad  valorem _. 

80%  ad  valorem _ 

V'arious 


0.47f  per  pound. 

t)  iHsV  \x-T  pound. 

Free. 

5%  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
0.8.5^  per  pound  plus  4% 

ad  valorem. 
Free. 

17.5%  ad  valorem. 
Free.  -^  ^ 

9%  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

5%  ad  valorem. 
3%  ad  valorem. 
2.5c  per  pound. 
7. 5%  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

10%  ad  valorem. 
14%  ad  valorem. 
17. .5%  ad  vaolrcm. 

Do. 
Free. 

Do. 
1.5%  ad  valorem. 
Free. 

8. ,5%  ad  valorem. 
1.75e  per  line  per  gross 
phi"=  2.5%,  ad  valorem. 

Do. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


17' 


valorem. 


10<^  a<l  valorem. 

36*^  ad  valorem. 

107r  ad  valorem. 

40%  ad  valorem. 

5'";  ad  valorem. 

4*  each  plus  12.6%  ad 

valorem. 
10%  ad  valorem. 
24^";  ad  valorem. 
Various. 


«  Value  at  foieij-n  port  of  shipment. 

•  Does  not  inchide  fresh  or  frozen  fish,  mostly  tuna,  caught  by  Japanese  fishing 
vessels  and  transshipix>d  through  other  countries. 
1  Duliatile  on  basis  of  .\nierican  selling  price. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Dep.artnicnt  of  the 
Interior,  from  data  collected  by  the  Bure.iu  of  the  Census,  Der>:'.rtnieiU  ol  Commerce 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  took  action  which  will 
benefit  the  Nation's  fishing  industry.  It 
did  so  by  passing  S.  1734,  introduced  by 
Senator  M.\gnuson  and  cosponsored  by 
me.  Actually,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  this 
bill  will  benefit  worldwide  fishing 
interests.  n,^ 

The  bill  seeks  to  encourage  fisheries  of 
all  nations  to  observe  sound  conservation 
policies. 

Obviously,  conservation  serves  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties  except  those  who 
hunger  for  quick  profits  at  the  expense 
of  future  resources.  Wasteful  practices 
serve  no  one. 

I  think  it  would  be  proper  at  this  time 
to  reemphasize  the  intent  of  the  bill.  It 
Is  not  our  intent  to  strain  relations  with 
friendly  nations.  Rather,  we  are  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  impressing  for- 
eign fisheries  of  our  Intent  to  protect  our 
natural  resources. 

Hopefully,  today's  action  will  convince 
the  representatives  of  nations  whose 
ships  are  exploiting  our  fishing  resources 
that  the  time  has  come  to  negotiate 
sound  conservation  policies. 

Hopefully,  the  President  will  never 
have  to  implement  the  authority  given 
him  by  the  bill.  We  are  not  interested 
In  hiking  duties  on  fishing  imports  from 
nations  violating  our  conservation  poli- 
cies.   We  are  only  interested  in  having 


those  policies  followed  by  all  fishermen. 
If  we  cannot  achieve  this  goal,  our  own 
fishermen,  because  they  obey  laws,  will 
continue  to  operate  under  unfair 
competition. 

More  important,  if  we  cannot  achieve 
international  agreements  on  conserva- 
tion, fishing  resources  throughout  the 
world  will  be  decimated  by  uhscrupuious 
individuals  seeking  short-range  profits. 

The  bill  has  particular  importance  to 
the  Alaska  fishing  industry,  which  has 
seen  the  number  of  Pacific  salmon  de- 
pleted because  of  wasteful  high  sea  oper- 
ations by  the  Japanese, 

The  Senate  showed  great  wisdom  in 
acting  promptly,  for  this  is  a  key  year 
for  the  future  of  the  salmon  industry. 
We  must  reach  sound  conservation 
agreements  soon  to  prevent  another 
season  of  exploitation  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  frustrating 
aspect  of  the  salmon  controversy  has 
been  the  refusal  of  Japanese  officials  to 
agree  even  to  sit  down  and  talk.  This 
bill  should  show  we  mean  business.  Let 
us  hope  our  intent  is  interpreted  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   ATOM'S    POWER    FOR    PEACE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit  on  May  10,  1965.  His 
topic  was  "The  Atom's  Power  for  Peace." 
In  these  times  when  we  are  preoc- 
cupied with  problems  of  conflict,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note  this  constructive  pro- 
gram of  international  cooperation  in  nu- 
clear power.  I  believe  Mr.  Seaborg's  re- 
marks deserve  a  wide  audience  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  remarks 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Atom's   Power   for    Peace 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  at 
the  Red  Cross  and  Wolverine  Frontiersmen 
Luncheon  of  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit, 
Detroit,  Mich..  May  10,  1965) 
I  am  doubly  pleased  to  have  this  occasion 
to  speak  on  "The  Atom's  Power  for  Peace" 
because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  to  talk, 
not  only  to  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit, 
but   also   to   its   distinguished    guests,    the 
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recipients  of  the  Wolverine  Frontiersmen 
Award — whom  I  heartily  congratulate — and 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  present  today.  As  some  of  you  may 
recall.  I  previously  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving the  Wolverine  Frontiersmen  Award 
in  1961.  I  know  that  the  subject  of  peace — 
related  to  my  talk  today — is  particularly  sig- 
nificant to  the  Red  Cross,  an  organization 
which  has  always  been  associated  with  the 
alleviation  of  man's  suffering  and  his  total 
betterment. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
in  this  city  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
one  of  America's — and  the  world's — great 
technological  revolutions.  I  have  come  to 
speak  to  you  r.bout  some  aspects  of  a  new 
technological  revolution — the  production  of 
useful  energy  from  the  atom's  nucleus.  In 
its  military  application,  this  new  techaology 
has  already  had  profound  effects.  We  can 
never  return  to  the  less  fateful  days  which 
vanished  in  tne  e.xplosion  on  the  New  Mexico 
desert  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  one  July 
^orning  of  1945,  an  event  whose  20th  anni- 
versary is  nearing.  In  its  civil  aspects,  as 
well,  I  believe  this  new  technology  will  have 
deep  and  far-reaching  influence  on  men's 
lives. 

The  revolution  which  you  and  your  prede- 
cessors :r»  Detroit  fashicn^d  was,  in  one  sense, 
total.  The  automobile  displaced  its  fore- 
runner. In  today's  complex  industrial  so- 
ciety, revolutions  are  more  likely  to  supple- 
ment ihan  to  supplant.  For  some  time  to 
come,  nuclear  energy  will  add  to  our  con- 
ventional energy  resources  rather  than  re- 
place them.  Tlie  fact  is  that  the  exponential 
growth  in  energy  consumption  here  and 
abroad  will  require  the  efficient  utilization  of 
all  forms  of  primary  energy,  and  all  our  In- 
genuity, If  the  demands  are  to  be  met.  I 
can  specifically  assure  you  that  I  see  no  pros- 
pect— despite  occasional  Sunday  newspaper 
stories  to  the  contrary — that  nuclear  power 
will  directly  propel  any  small  land  vehicle 
primarily  intended  for  private  use.  In  some 
respects  I  regret  this — particularly  becatise 
it  is  easy  to  visualize  the  field  day  the  In- 
genious advertising  staffs  of  the  auto  indus- 
try might  have  w.th  the  atomic  automobile. 
Unfortunately,  I  foresee  no  "beta-ray  Buick" 
(by  General  Motors),  no  "reactor-powered 
Rambler"  (by  American  Motors),  no  "ther- 
monuclear Thunderblrd"  (by  Ford),  nor  any 
"plasma-propelled  Plymouth"  (by  Chrysler). 
Considering  our  growing  number  of  teenage 
drivers  perhaps  it  Is  fortunate  that  our  fast- 
backs  will  have  to  remain  fashionable  rather 
than  fissionable,  and  that  we  will  have  to 
be  content  with  a  "tiger  In  our  tank"  rather 
than  a  radioisotope  In  our  radiator. 

The  automobile  has  played  a  major  role  In 
our  Nation's  technological  revolution,  but  to- 
day let  us  examine  some  of  the  international 
aspects  of  our  newest  revolution — that  in- 
volving the  nucleus  of  the  atom. 

Today  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  uses  of  nuclccr  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes  and  the  International  implica- 
tions of  our  program  In  this  field  of  endeavor. 

Before  developing  this  point,  it  might  he 
well  to  give  a  little  background  on  the  nature 
of  nuclear  energy,  on  the  current  U.S.  nu- 
clear power  program,  and  on  our  Interna- 
tional program.  I  do  this  with  apologies  to 
those  of  you  In  the  audience  who  have  had 
a  long  and  Intimate  relationship  with  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy  for  civilian  electrical 
power. 

Nuclear  energy  in  the  sense  I  use  It  here 
refers  to  the  energy  produced  by  the  fis- 
sioning or  splitting  of  certain  Isotopes  of  the 
heavy  elements — uranium  or  plutonlum. 
Most  of  this  energy  is  recoverable  In  the  form 
of  heat,  and  it  can  be  used  to  perform  all  the 
tasks  that  other  sources  of  heat  energy  nor-  y 
mally  fulfill.  A  portion  of  the  energy  la  re- ' 
leased,  either  Immediately  or  slowly  from  the 
radioactive  fission  products.  In  the  form  of 
penetrating   radiations    of    great    Intensity. 


A  wide  variety  of  radioactive  isotopes  are 
also  produced  by  the  irradiation  of  materials 
plr.ccd  in  nuclear  reactors.  While  the  forms 
of  rfdiatioil  emitted  by  these  isotopes  were 
known  and  available  before  the  advent  of 
controlled  nuclear  fission,  our  svipply  of  radi- 
ation today  is  so  overwhelmingly  larger  and 
more  varied  than  that  previously  available 
tliat  we  can  truly  say  that  in  the  field  of 
Utilization  of  radiation,  it  is  possible  to  do 
things  now  which  could  never  be  done  before, 
la  basic  scientilic  research,  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  disease,  and  in  the  control 
of  industrial  processes,  radioisotopes  have  al- 
reaUy  assumed  an  li:idispensable  role.  On 
the  near  horizon,  the  utilization  of  missive 
quantities  of  rrdioisotopes  to  preserve  food, 
to  create  unique  industrial  products,  and  to 
power  satellites  is  clearly  in  sight.  Exciiiug 
as  these  facts  and  prospects  are,  my  talk 
today  Is  concerned  primarily  with  the  use  of 
nuclaar  energy  to  produce  power — prlm.nrily 
electric  power — In  large  central  station 
plants.  It  is  tills  application  which,  at  once, 
promises  the  greatest  impact  on  our  economy 
and  poses  the  greatest  problems  to  our  policy 
of  containing  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  his  long 
oeen  engaged,  in  p.-.rtnersiiip  with  industry, 
in  an  intensive  effort  to  develop,  demon- 
strate, and  improve  tlie  technology  of  nuclear 
power.  Power  reactors  under  construction 
today,  if  they  perform  according  to  expccta- 
tioas,  may  produce  electricity  at  prices  wh.ch 
wi'.l  be  competitive  with  otlier  ni.ans  of 
power  generation  in  extensive  areas  both  in 
tlie  United  States  and  abroad.  In  most  cases, 
such  reactors  also  produce  plutonlum — a  tis- 
sionabie  material  suitable  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons.  The  first  nuclear  device  ever  ex- 
ploded— In  the  event  which  I  mentioned  just 
a  moment  ago — was  made  of  plutonlum. 
Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  power 
level  of  the  power  reactor  the  more  plu- 
tonlum it  produces.  Thus,  as  the  world 
production  of  nuclear  electric  power  in- 
creases, the  world  production  of  plutonlum 
K.creuses,  niakuig  ever  more  urgent  the  need 
to  assure  ourselves  that  this  material  Is  not 
diverted  to  military  purposes. 

Thus  the  Important  problem  of  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons — that  is,  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  capability 
by  additional  nations — is  related  to  the  in- 
creasing development  of  nuclear  electrical 
power  throughout  the  world.  However,  the 
United  States  recognized  early  that  such 
proliferation  would  not  be  prevented  by  a 
policy  of  withholding  our  aid  from  friendly 
countries  so  as  to  deliberately  impede  their 
progress  in  peaceful  nuclear  electric  power. 
We  knew  that  a  number  of  such  countries 
could  independently  achieve  a  nuclear  power 
capability  using  their  own  uranium  and, 
perliaps  more  Importantly,  their  own  scien- 
tists. We  also  realized  that  If  we  failed  to 
cooperate  in  sharing  our  peaceful  nuclear 
technology  and  nuclear  materials,  there 
would  be  other  countries  with  nuclear  ca- 
pability which  might  be  willing  to  provide 
nuclear  materials  and  technology  without 
a  firm  assurance  as  to  their  eventual  peace- 
ful end  use.  Thus  a  policy  of  noncoopera- 
tion  would  decrease  our  infiuence  with  coun- 
tries whose  needs  dictated  the  development 
of  nuclear  electric  power  and  might  actu- 
ally contribute  to,  rather  than  Impede,  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

An  underlying  concept  of  our  program  of 
International  cooperation  in  nuclear  energy 
was  that,  by  sharing  with  our  friends  around 
the  world  our  resources  in  nuclear  energy — 
resources  which  were  brought  into  being 
to  meet  domestic  needs — we  could  advance 
their  well-being  by  making  this  new  source 
of  energy  available  to  them  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  our  own  best  interests. 

The  resources  to  which  I  refer  are  basically 
of  two  kinds — our  vast  technology  concern- 
ing the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and 


our  capability  for  producing  in  large  quan 

tity  and  at  low  cost  the  materials such  as 

enriched  uranium  and  heavy  water— which 
are  uniquely  Important  to  nuclear  enerev 
Because  our  program  has  Involved  the  shu 
Ing  of  these  existing  resources  it  has  been 
undertaken  at  modest  cost  to  the  Govem- 
ment.  The  exchange  of  Information  ini 
volves  only  administrative  expenses,  and  the 
materhils  are  ordinarily  supplied  at  theli 
domestic  prices  which  recover  the  Govern- 
ment's  full  cost  of  production.  The  atoms- 
for-peace  program,  with  minor  exceptions' 
has  been  a  program  of  technical  help  and 
cooperation,  not  of  financial  grants  and  as. 
.•distance. 

Finnnclal  assistance  to  nuclear  power,  such 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Tarapur  project  in 
India,  has  been  funded  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  within  previous- 
ly established  ceilings  for  aid  to  the  nation 
involved.  Such  projects  are  justified  on  the 
ba.«is  of  the  ether  country's  need  for  power, 
and  the  demonstration  that  nuclear  power 
is  an  economical  means  of  meeting  that 
need. 

The  objectives  of  the  program,  as  we  saw 
them  at  the  beginning,  included  important, 
although  Intangible,  political  benefits.  We 
felt  then,  as  we  do  with  even  greater  assur- 
ance today,  that  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  promised  benefits  to  mankind  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  By  making  it  possible 
for  others  to  share  these  benefits  along  with 
us,  we  help  eliminate  the  conditions  of  want 
around  the  world  which  contribute  to  In- 
stability and  conflict. 

In  this  respect,  the  atoms-for-pcace  pro- 
gram has  closely  paralleled  in  its  objectives 
other  U.S.  programs  for  International  co- 
operation undertaken  since  World  War  n. 
I  submit,  however,  that  there  is  a  special 
significance  and  a  special  advnntp.ge,  not 
normally  present  in  other  cooperative  pro- 
grams, in  cur  willingness  to  share  with  our 
friends  abroad  our  most  up-to-date  and  so- 
phisticated technology. 

The  deliberate  and  comprehensive  shar- 
ing of  uiiciasdiiied  inionnaiiun  on  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  between  nations  has, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  precedent  in  interna- 
tional scientific  cooperation.  At  the  Third 
International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  held  in  Geneva  last 
fall,  this  unique  degree  of  cooperation  was 
apparent.  The  success  of  this  International 
collaboration.  In  my  view,  strengthens  the 
thesis  that  science  can  serve  as  a  conunon 
ground  between  nations  of  the  world.  The 
free  flow  of  information  not  only  In  science 
but  also  at  the  technological  level  is  the  key 
to  the  most  rapid  progress  for  all  people. 

We  have  found  that — aside  from  the  mark 
of  confidence  and  resp>ect  that  cooperation 
in  this  field  Implies — modest  progrjims  in 
nuclear  energy  undertaken  by  developing 
countries  can  have  a  disproportionately 
beneficial  effect  In  upgrading  the  entire  edu- 
ciitlonal,  scientific,  and  Industrial  structure 
of  the  country  concerned.  In  many  coun- 
tries, the  peaceful  nuclear  energy  programs 
established  with  otu"  encouragement  repre- 
sent the  first  goverrimental  support  of  science 
In  the  country's  history.  It  has  served  to 
give  new  hope  to  the  country's  scientists  and 
retard  the  "brain  drain" — the  emigration  of 
a  country's  scientists  and  Intellectuals— 
which  is  a  problem  faced  by  nearly  every  de- 
veloping country. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  every  na- 
tion Is  ready  today  for  nuclear  energy — par- 
ticularly nuclear  power.  In  the  case  of  many 
developing  countries,  the  necessary  founda- 
tion does  not  exist  for  scientific  development 
at  this  level.  But  the  differences  In  capabili- 
ties which  separate  the  developing  countries 
from  each  other  are,  In  fact,  greater  than 
those  which  separate  many  of  these  coun- 
tries from  the  United  States  and  other  highly 
Industrialized  nations.  India,  for  example, 
has  successfully  undertaken  a  broad  peace- 
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ful  nuclear  energy  program  of  high  quality. 
Ajone  among  the  countries  not  Involved  In 
military  nuclear  programs,  it  has  developed 
the  full  range  of  capabilities  and  facilities 
reauired  for  producing  and  separating  plu- 
tonlum It  Is  a  credit  to  the  wisdom  of  In- 
dia's leaders  and  people  that  this  capability 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  peaceful  purposes. 

As  our  International  program  has  pro- 
eressed  new  and  Important  objectives  have 
evolved'.  The  supply  of  U.S.  materials,  par- 
ticularly enriched  uranium  fuel  for  power 
reactors,  has  a  good  prospect  of  becoming  a 
major  positive  item  in  the  U.S.  international 
balance  of  payments,  which  is  so  important 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  world's 
monetary  system.  The  rapid  growth  of  nu- 
clear power  development  programs  in  other 
nations,  particularly  in  Eiu-ope  and  Japan. 
Is  leading  to  the  development  of  valuable 
technological  Information  whose  availability 
to  VIS  under  cooperative  arrangements  should 
increase  the  pace  and  reduce  the  cost  of  de- 
velopment of  economic  nuclear  power  here 
and  elsewhere. 

These  are  tangible  and  impressive  ex- 
amples of  the  benefits  which  the  United 
States  Is  now  deriving  from  its  program  of 
international  cooperation  in  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy.  But  standing  alone,  they 
do  not  answer  the  question  of  how  we  can 
assist  in  the  worldwide  application  of  nu- 
clear power  without  contributing  to  the  dan- 
ger of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  nor 
the  question  of  why  this  assistance  can  ac- 
tually deter  such  proUferat'.on. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  can  best  be 
iinderstood  by  explaining  the  Fpeci.il  condi- 
tions under  wliich  U.S.  assistance  In  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  enerj^iy  Is  made  avail- 
able. The  supply  of  U.S.  nuclear  fuel  or  U.S. 
nuclear  reactors  abroad  can  take  place  only 
under  an  Intergovernmental  agreement  with 
the  other  nation,  which  we  refer  to  as  an 
Agreement  for  Cooperation.  These  agree- 
ments contain  solemn  guarantees  by  the  re- 
cipient government  that  material  or  equip- 
ment it  receives,  and  any  resulting  fissionable 
material  wiiion  it  produces,  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes.  These  agree- 
ments also  contain  provisions — and  this  Is 
their  unique  feature — calling  for  the  applica- 
tion of  safeguards  to  Insure  that  the  guar- 
antees r'.re  in  f".ct  observed.  In  simple  terms, 
these  safeguards  consist  of  a  series  of  far- 
reaching  riglits  for  outsiders  to  enter  the 
territory  of  the  recipient  government  and 
carry  out  the  inspections  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain that  no  material  or  equipment  has  been 
diverted  to  military  pui-poses.  The  success- 
ful negotiation,  beginning  In  1955,  of  some 
40  ."^uch  agreements  for  cooperation  contain- 
ing provisions  under  which  nations  allow 
outside  Inspectors  to  enter  their  territory  and 
make  independent  investigations  represents, 
in  my  viev.',  a  breakthrough  In  International 
relations  which  has  received  far  too  little 
attention. 

The  question  of  who  applies  these  sr.fc- 
ginrds  is  al.^o  of  fundamental  Importance. 
At  the  outset,  there  was  no  alternative  to 
having  this  function  performed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  itself.  Accordingly,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlrslon  developed  the  necessary 
staff  and  techniques  to  undertake  this  re- 
sponsibility. To  date  this  inspection  staff 
has  carried  out  more  than  400  inspections 
of  140  facilities  located  In  26  countries 
throughout  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Middle  and  Far  East. 

But  It  was  recognized  from  the  start  that 
the  full  .advantages  of  safeguards  could  be 
realized  only  if  they  were  carried  out  by  an 
international  organization  of  broad  member- 
ship, iti  1953,  the  United  States  proposed 
the  creation  of  just  such  an  organization  and 
finally,  in  1957,  it  came  into  being.  This 
organization,  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  (IAEA),  with  headquarters  In 
Vienna,  Austria,  now  has  91  member  nations. 
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largely  paralleling  those  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  advantages  of  International  safe- 
guards over  those  administered  bilaterally 
such  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  are  not 
always  clearly  understood.  If  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  safeguards  were  to  assure  us  alone 
that  assistance  we  have  provided  Is  not 
diverted  to  military  purposes,  then  a  good 
case  could  be  made  for  the  contention  that 
nobody  can  provide  tis  with  a  better  assur- 
ance than  our  own'  Inspectors.  But  the 
problem  is  far  broader  than  that.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  world  at  large  be  satisfied 
that  the  ostensibly  peaceful  nuclear  assist- 
ance provided  by  us  is  not  being  used  for 
militEU-y  purposes.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  In  many  countries,  an  assurance  based 
on  American  inspection  alone  would  not  be 
acceptable.  Of  even  greater  importance  is 
the  fact — which  I  believe  Is  central  to  the 
whole  problem  we  are  considering — that 
many  nations  besides  the  United  States  can 
and  do  now  provide  nuclear  assistance. 

If  we  relied  on  bilateral  safeguards  alone 
In  this  situation,  we  would  find  that  some 
nations  might  apply  effective  controls,  other 
nations — through  indifference  or  Inability — 
might  apply  controls  of  an  inadequate  na- 
tiu-e,  while  still  other  countries  might  apply 
no  controls  at  all.  Because  of  the  competi- 
tive commercial  pressures  that  exist  in  the 
International  nuclear  power  market,  the  end 
result  of  this  would  In  all  probability  be  a 
reduction  to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor— no  safeguards  at  all. 

To  meet  this  problem,  the  IAEA,  under  our 
urging,  developed  its  own  capability  to  apply 
safeguards  to  nuclear  activities.  The  Agen- 
cy's system  is  applicable  automatically  to 
nuclear  projects  which  have  been  assisted 
by  or  through  the  Agency,  and  it  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  project  where  the  mem- 
ber states  concerned  request  the  Agency  to 
apply  its  safeguards.  Since  most  nuclear 
activities  have  been  and  would  continue  to 
be  assisted — if  at  all — on  a  bilateral  basis 
rather  than  through  the  IAEA,  you  can 
readily  see  our  utsii  is  one  oX  convincing  all 
important  suppliers  of  nuclear  assistance 
that  they  should  Insist  on  the  application 
of  IAEA  safeguards  as  a  condition  of  making 
their  help  available. 

Fortunately,  we  have  found  much  common 
purpose  and  Interest  In  the  objective  of 
applying  safeguards — particularly  those  of 
the  IAEA — to  international  trade  in  nuclear 
power.  Other  countries,  notably  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  have  followed  the 
policy  of  requiring  safeguards  on  their  nu- 
clear energy  assistance.  Like  ourselves,  they 
prefer  international  safeguards  but  neces- 
sarily relied  on  bilateral  safeguards  prior  to 
the  time  when  the  IAEA  developed  Its  own 
system  and  capability. 

A  development  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
the  greatest  significance  is  that  during  the 
later  phases  in  the  formulation  of  the  IAEA 
safeguards  system,  there  was  unanimous  sup- 
port in  the  Agency's  25-member  Board  of 
Governors  for  the  system — support  from 
East  and  West,  nuclear  powers  and  nonnu- 
clear  powers  alike.  In  particular,  the  So- 
viet Union  supported  the  system  and  par- 
ticipated constructively  in  the  debates  which 
led  to  its  development.  I  believe  that  the 
significance  of  this  broad  support  Is  a  wide- 
spread realization  of  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
proliferation  and  acceptance  of  the  need 
of  the  world  community  to  develop  practical 
measures  to  avoid  it. 

But  the  existence  of  an  Agency  safeguards 
system  and  a  capability  to  apply  it  do  not  In 
themselves  assure  that  all  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  will  be  brought  under  It.  This  is 
true  for  several  reasons.  Despite  support 
in  principle  for  nonproUferatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons,  many  underdeveloi>ed  countries 
seek  to  avoid  the  application  of  safeguards 
to  themselves  on  grounds  such  as  that  they 
are  "discriminatory."    Nuclear  supplier  na- 


tions, for  their  part,  while  again  largely 
committed  to  the  principle  of  nonprollfera- 
tlon,  see  different  ways  of  achieving  this  ob- 
jective, and  are  often  under  domestic  po- 
litical pressure  to  avoid  following  a  tough 
line  on  safeguards  because  of  commercial 
reasons. 

Until  international  controls  are  universal 
in  their  application,  the  policies  of  Individuai 
suppliers  and  recipients  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
growing  use  of  nuclear  power  will  carry  with 
it  a  growing  risk  of  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Each  time  that  we  can  bring  about 
the  use  of  a  U.S.  reactor  or  U.S.  fuel  mate- 
rial, with  their  accompanying  safeguards — 
while  we  await  the  universal  application  of 
these  controls — we  have  contributed  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  risk  that  these  nuclear  facili- 
ties might  some  day  be  turned  to  other  than 
peaceful  purposes. 

We  are  making  every  conceivable  effort  to 
bring  about  this  universal  application  of  In- 
ternational safeguards  to  peaceful  nuclear 
activities.  We  have  resolutely  insisted  upon 
the  transfer  of  our  own  bilateral  safeguards 
arrangements  to  IAEA  administration.  So 
far,  20  countries  receiving  U.S.  fuel  or  reac- 
tors— either  bilaterally  or  through  the 
IAEA — have  agreed  to  IAEA  safeguards. 
Through  discussions  with  other  supplier  na- 
tions, we  seek  adherence  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Finally,  we  have  unilaterally  placed 
under  IAEA  safeguards  four  of  our  civilian 
reactor  facilities  including  one  large  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplant — the  175-mega- 
watt  electrical  Yankee  reactor  at  Rowe,  Mass. 
We  have  done  this  not  only  to  help  the 
Agency  develop  and  demonstrate  its  safe- 
guards system  and  techniques,  but  also  to 
demonstrate  our  own  willingness  to  accept 
the  same  controls  in  our  civilian  nuclear 
power  program  that  v/e  urge  upon  others. 

I  have  stressed  the  application  of  safe- 
guards to  projects  built  by  one  country  with 
assistance  from  another.  However,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  some  covmtrles  are  able  to 
proceed  entirely  on  their  own  in  building 
nuclear  lacUities  for  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  While  I  believe  the  number 
of  countries  in  this  category  at  this  moment 
is  perhaps  somewhat  smaller  than  sometimes 
imagined,  it  is  true  that  they  exist  and  that 
their  niunber  will  grow  inevitably. 

It  Is  just  as  important  that  these  Inde- 
pendently undertaken  nuclear  projects  be 
brought  imder  effective  International  safe- 
guards as  it  is  that  projects  assisted  from 
the  outside  be  so  controlled.  The  IAEA's 
charter  permits  It  to  apply  Its  safeguards  to 
projects  imdertaken  by  any  member  state 
on  the  member's  request.  This  means  that 
the  Agency  can  give  prompt  effect  not  only 
to  any  voluntary  submission  of  nuclear  pro- 
grams to  its  control  but  also  to  any  inter- 
national understandings  which  might  be 
achieved  to  Insuie  that  nuclear  progiams  are 
used  exclusively  for  peaceful  ptirposes.  The 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission 
Is  now  meeting  in  New  York,  and  there  is  no 
matter  requiring  its  attention  more  impor- 
tant than  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  nations  not  now  controlling 
them. 

In  concltislon  I  should  like  to  reaffirm  my 
view  that  o\u*  program  of  international 
cooperation  In  nuclear  power  can  be  con- 
ducted In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  an  af- 
firmative force  for  peace.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  points  I  have  already  made  have 
suggested  to  you  my  reasons  for  this  belief, 
but  I  would  like  to  brlefiy  outline  this  thesis 
for  you.  First,  nuclear  power  can  contribute 
to  the  economic  development  of  other  na- 
tions, thus  helping  to  eradicate  the  causes 
of  discontent  and  conflict.  Second,  the  eco- 
nomic Interdependence  fostered  by  world 
trade  In  nuclear  power  equipment  and  ma- 
terials is  a  force  for  peace.  Third,  since 
nuclear  power  development  Is '  Inevitable  In 
any  case,  we  have  a  much  better  chance  to 
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Influence  It  in  peaceful  directions,  and  to 
bring  individual  projects  under  internation- 
al safeguards  by  positive  cooperation  ard 
help.  Fourth,  the  atoms-for-peace  program 
has  already  fostered  the  development  of  in- 
stitutions, techniques,  and  attitudes  regard- 
ing international  controls  which  have  great 
relevance  to  the  broader  questions  of  arms 
limitation  and  disarmament  by  ths  existing 
nuclear  powers  under  effective  controls,  and. 
Indeed,  to  the  fundamental  question  of  es- 
tablishing a  world  rule  of  law. 

The  economic  growth  of  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations  throughout  the  world,  es- 
sential to  a  future  world  living  in  peace,  de- 
pends upon  the  availability  of  abundant  elec- 
trical power.  The  favorable  characteristics  of 
nuciear  energy  are  such  that  it  Is  inevitable 
that  this  electrical  power  will,  in  many  coun- 
tries, be  provided  to  a  rapidly  Increasing  ex- 
tent by  a  wide  variety  of  nuclear  power  re- 
actors. For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  here 
today,  I  believe  that  a  properly  conducted 
program  of  international  cooperation  will 
enable  these  needs  to  be  met  with  maximum 
assurance  of.  and  with  positive  contributions 
toward,  the  future  world  peace  that  we  all 
so  fervently  desire. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  fitting  that  the  President  has  hon- 
ored the  small  business  community  by 
designating  the  week  of  May  23  to  29, 
1965.  as  National  Small  Business  Week. 
This  is  due  and  proper  recognition  of  the 
vital  role  played  by  small  business  in  the 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  No  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy better  represents  the  ideals  and 
purpose  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
than  does  small  busine.ss. 

The  spirit  of  ingenuity  and  creativity 
which  characterizes  small  business  has 
served  as  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
economy  has  been  built.  The  personal 
initiative  and  individuality  of  the  small 
businessman  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  free,  competitive  society  in 
which  we  live;  these  qualities  will  insure 
a  strong,  viable,  and  expanding  economy 
in  the  future. 

There  are  many  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  healthy  and  prosperous  business 
community.  Small  business  constitutes 
a  lar^e  and  diversified  .source  of  business 
expansion  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties. It  serves  to  help  competition  and 
insure  maximum  economic  efficiency  and 
reasonableness  of  price  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  decreases  risks  of  economic 
concentration. 

Figures  show  that  there  are.  at  pres- 
ent, approximately  4.7  million  small  busi- 
nesses comprising  95  percent  of  all 
business  concerns  in  the  United  States. 

Thess  figures  illustrate  the  importance 
of  small  business  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  country.  One  cannot  imag- 
ine any  business  or  industry  which  is 
not  supported  by  the  efforts  of  small 
business. 

Small  business  will  continue  to  have  a 
marked  impact  upon  the  economy  of  our 
Nation  for  through  the  initiative  and 
individuality  of  the  small  businessman 
will  come  those  new  ideas  and  innova- 
tions so  essential  to  our  future  growth 
and  development.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  of  the  fundamental 
advances  of  our  society  have  been 
achieved   through  individual  genius,  a 


quality  which  serves  as  the  backbone  of 
small  business. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  im- 
portance oi  small  business.  Tangible 
expresision  of  this  is  found  in  the  small 
business  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
Hcu'^e  of  Reprccentatives.  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, an  agency  created  solely  to 
assist  the  small  business  community.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness since  its  inception,  for  the  past  6 
years  as  ranking  minority  member. 

Small  business  is.  then,  a  complement 
to  the  American  ideal  of  free  enterprise. 
So  long  as  small  business  remains  a 
cornerstone  of  our  economic  system,  this 
country  will  continue  to  prosper. 


THOUGHTFUL  STATEMENT  BY  THE 
GENERAL  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  JOUR- 
NEYMEN AND  APPRENTICES  OF 
THE  PLUMBING  AND  PIPEFIT- 
TING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
April  1965  United  Association  Journal 
contains  a  report  from  the  general 
president  of  the  United  Association.  Mi*. 
Peter  T.  Schoemann.  Mr.  Schoemann  is 
a  labor  statesman  with  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  as  both  a  labor  leader 
and  leader  in  civic  affairs.  Wisconsin 
is  his  home  State  and  we  are  proud  of  his 
great  contribution  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. The  subject  of  the  report  is  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  its  relation- 
ship to  union  membership  and  activities. 
Mr.  Schoemann.  who.  I  am  proud  to  say 
comes  from  Wisconsin,  is  a  hardheaded, 
clear  thinking  and  creative  union  leader. 
His  report  is  thoughtful  and  well  written. 
It  does  his  union  honor  and  I  believe  it 
desei-ves  serious  study  by  others.  For 
this  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Congression- 
.'.L  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  obj^^cticn.  the  repoit 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-jnted  in  tlic  Re-'Orp. 
as  follov.s: 

Hov,-   AnouT   Ir? 

(By  Peter  T.  Schoemann) 

This  month  my  report  takes  up  once  again 
the  subject  of  equal  emploj-ment  opportu- 
nity, or  the  question  of  racial  justice  in  em- 
ployment and  union  membership. 

Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  weary  of  hear- 
ing ind  reading  about  it,  and  yet  I  hope  that 
every  member  of  the  United  Association  will 
read  this  report  through  to  the  end.  I  hope 
every  member,  whether  he  agrees  with  every- 
thing in  this  report  or  not,  will  think  it  over 
and  discuss  it  frequently  with  other  UA 
members,  at  the  union  meeting  and  on  the 
Job. 

For  the  fact  is.  brothers,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem. Despite  significant  actions  taken  In 
some  locals,  this  problem  In  too  many  cases 
has  not  yet  been  solved,  and  the  sands  of 
time  are  running  out. 

Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  solved  by  your 
International  union  officers  alone,  for  we 
have  in  our  craft  union  movement  a  tradi- 
tion called  "local  union  autonomy."  It  Is  a 
good  and  necessary  tradition,  for  a  large 
majority  of  our  members  work  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  which,  because  of  its 
economic  characteristics.  Is  a  highly  local- 
ized   Industry.    Also,    racial    discrimination 


and  racial  equality  have  their  own  local 
characteristics,  and  so  the  initiative  called 
for  must  be  local  initiative. 

Likewise,  brothers,  your  local  union  offlcers 
cannot  solve  this  problem  alone.  True,  union 
officers  are  expected  to  lead,  but  they  need 
your  encouragement  and  support.  We  were 
a  democratic  organization  long  before  Lan- 
drum-Griffln  tried  to  make  ur,  one.  and  the 
reason  your  elected  officers  cannot  go  u 
alone  on  racial  Justice  or  any  other  issue  Is 
that  they  arc  not  the  dictators  that  the 
enemies  of  labor  would  like  you  to  believe 
they  are. 

AND     THE     LAW 

Nor  can  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
solve  this  problem  alone.  Some  have  said 
that  when  that  title  becomes  effective,  July  2, 
1965.  our  people  will  take  care  of  keeping  out 
of  trouble  with  tlie  law.  and  so,  no  sweat. 
Now  this  can  be  a  very  dangerous  attitude. 

First  of  all,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  does  not 
.supersede  or  render  void  the  rules  on  non- 
discrimination in  apprenticeship  and  train- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  (so-cr.lled  title  29,  part  30)  which 
became  effective  January  17,  1964.  Our  pres- 
ent stand  on  these  rules  will  be  explained 
later  in  this  article. 

An  attitude  of  mere  compliance  with  law 
can  mean  simply,  "don't  get  caught,"  and 
this  Is  no  good.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  is  almost  wholly  negative  in  character. 
That  is,  it  remedies  discrimination  after  It 
has  occurred,  without  attempting  affirmative 
control  of  hiring  practices  or  apprentice  se- 
lection procedures.  The  history  of  such  leg- 
islation seems  to  be  that  it  is  chiefly  good 
for  turning  up  wrongs  and  rumors  of  wrongs, 
and  creating  a  demand  for  stricter  legisla- 
tion. This  could  lead  to  affirmative  control 
by  law. 

It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  no  case  will 
ever  arise  under  title  VII  involving  any  of 
the  building  trades  or  metal   trades. 

Let's  do  some  hard  thinking  about  the 
gradual  change  in  American  public  opinion 
not  only  regarding  civil  rights,  but  also  civil 
rights  legislation.  Tlie  American  majority 
appears  ready  to  support  full  racial  equality 
in  voting,  public  accommodations,  and— 
what  concerns  us^-employment  and  union 
membership.  Do  you  think  title  VII  will  be 
the  end  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
legl.slation?  It  could  be  more  like  the 
beginning. 

S  )  brothers,  let's  not  blind  ourselves  to 
the  K.'gns  of  the  times. 

AMONG    us,    TOO 

Th's  gradual  change  In  public  opinion  has 
•lot  been  without  effect  among  our  own  num- 
oer,  old  as  well  ns  young,  for  we  are  part  of 
that  public  and  subject  to  the  same  influ- 
en.-(:5.  as  our  neighbors.  Cn  this  issue  at 
least,  it  is  not  true  that  "you  can't  teach  old 
dogs  new  tricks."  I  have  heard  veteran 
building  tradesmen,  union  officers  and  Jour- 
neymen, sn.y'ng  some  mighty  strange  things 
about  this  ifsue  lately. 

There  are  m:;ny  roasons  for  thin.  It  might 
be  conscience,  for  It  hr-s  been  apparent  for 
a  long  time  that  many  have  had  an  uneasy 
conscience  about  discrimination,  but  might 
not  know  how  to  go  about  changing  things. 
Our  major  religions — Protestant,  Catholic. 
Orthodox  and  Jewish — have  recently  thrown 
greater  weight  into  the  equal  rights  strug- 
gle. Most  of  our  members  are  adherents 
of  one  or  other  of  these  faiths.  I  would  also 
like  to  think  our  own  efforts  In  the  building 
trades  and  In  the  United  Association  have 
produced  some  results. 

Someone  might  ask:  Why  have  the  build- 
ing trades  been  singled  out  for  special  treat- 
ment? And  someone  might  answer:  Be- 
cause construction  Jobs  are  out  in  the  open 
where  the  minority  groups  can  see  everybody 
working. 

Well,  maybe.  And  again,  maybe  not.  I'm 
not  so  sure  we  have  been  too  much  singled 
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ut  The  civil  rights  movement  came  to 
Gover-iment  employment  long   ago.  and  to 

uch  things  as  department  stores,  transit 
com-^anies  and  professional  sports,  where  the 
minorities  are  consumers  and  have  economic 

'^  This  issue  has  come  to  our  doorstep  mostly 
becau'^e  of  public  contracts,  of  which  con- 
struction is  a  minor  part.  A  much  larger 
nart  is  defense  spending. 

And  here  there  is  a  difference.  Suppose  a 
blB  corporation  gets  a  fat  defense  contract. 
Into  the  plant  manager's  office  walks  a  Fed- 
eral agency  representative,  suggesting  that 
nondi  c-imination  might  be  better  demon- 
strated if  that  plant,  while  hiring  mathe- 
maticicuis  to  work  on  that  contract,  would 
hire  (?ay)  nine  or  so  Negro  mathematicians. 
The  pir.nt  manager  is  a  businessman,  so  a  na- 
tionwide personnel  department  is  pressed 
into  service  to  recruit  nine  Negro  mathemati- 
cians. It  does  recruit  them,  and  if  others 
in  the  plant  are  unhappy,  they  can  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Now.  a  Federal  building  job  is  in  progress 
and  this  representative  calls  on  our  business 
agent,  suggesting  that  he  doesn't  see  enough 
nonwiiitos  among  the  pipefitters,  plumbers, 
and  sprinkler  fitters.  Our  business  agent 
says  he  has  no  closed  shop,  only  a  7-day 
union  ."^hop,  the  contractor  does  the  hiring, 
so  he  had  better  see  the  contractor.  So  the 
representative  sees  the  contractor,  who  tells 
him  that  he  can't  hire  anybody  except 
through  the  union  hiring  hall.  Back  goes 
the  Federal  man  to  our  business  agent.  Now 
the  btisiners  agent — as  his  title  implies— is 
a  kind  of  businessman  and  he  has  his  ideas 
about  what  would  be  best  for  the  local. 
Then  he  wonders  whether  his  membership 
will  agree.  After  all,  he  has  spent  all  his 
working  life  in  this  local.  He  knows  this 
local— or  so  he  thinks.  Or  does  he?  Senti- 
ments of  racial  bias  he  has  heard,  but  maybe 
not  too  much  on  the  other  side.  And  so  be- 
gins trouble. 

This,  brothers.  Is  why  I  write  these  articles 
in  our  monthly  Journal,  not  so  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  or  civil  rights  leaders  will 
read  nice  words  and  go  ea^y  on  us,  but  so 
UA  members  will  read  these  words — hard 
words  for  some — and  do  something.  Do  you 
think  vour  general  president  has  gone  over 
to  the  other  side?  I  tell  you  I  am  a  member 
of  the  United  AFsoclatlon  and  very  much  on 
your  side.    So  let's  see  what  we  have  to  do. 

TITLE  VII 

As  to  the  new  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  it  outlaws  discrimination  of  every  kind. 
Avoid  discrimination  of  every  kind  and  you 
will  comply  with  the  law. 

The  law  forbic's  discrimination  not  only 
In  emplovment  and  apprentice  training,  but 
n'FO  In  union  membership.  Some  have  asked. 
"How  can  the  law  force  us  to  admit  anyone 
to  membership?"  The  law  does  not  tell  us 
whom  we  have  to  admit  as  members.  It  says 
that  we  cannot  deny  membership  to  anyone 
for  reasons  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin.  No  court  will  order  you  to 
admit  anyone  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
unless  it  finds  that  you  have  kept  him  out 
for  one  of  thrs;  reasons. 

There  is  a  requirement  that  you  keep  a 
record  of  applications  received  from  anyone 
who  exprerses  interest  in  apprenticeship 
training.  This  is  to  be  done  according  to 
regulations  which  have  not  yet  been  promul- 
gated. When  they  are.  we  will  keep  local 
unions  and  apprentice  committees  In- 
formed. 

One  special  kind  of  legal  action  under  the 
act  deserves  mention.  This  pertains  to  the 
so-called  pattern  or  practice  cases.  When- 
ever the  Attorney  General  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  your  local  union  or 
apprentice  committee,  or  your  local  together 
with  your  employers.  Is  engaged  in  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  discrimination,  he  may  take 
you  into  court  on  his  own  motion  without 


waiting  for  formal  complaints  from  other 
persons.  Now  a  pattern  or  a  practice  of 
discrimination  means  a  series  of  repeated 
acts,  or  a  habit  of  discrimination,  which 
evidences  the  intention  to  deny  tlie  full  exer- 
cise of  rights  guaranteed  by  title  VII.  It  does 
not  consist  in  a  given  sociological  fact  of  a 
certain  racial  percentage  in  your  local. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  be  aware 
that  such  sociological  facts  do  sometimes 
lead  others  to  suspect  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  discrimination.  Their  suspicions  are  not 
always  quieted  by  ;:n  equal  opportunity 
pledge.  Tliis  type  oi  situation  is  usually 
found  in  large  cities  of  100,000  or  more  popu- 
lation, with  a  large  Negro  or  other  minority, 
in  which  our  local  union  might  have  several 
hundred  members,  and  either  no  minority 
members  or  at  most  two  or  three.  This  is 
the  sort  of  situation  which  could  bring  the 
Attorney  General  knocking  at  your  door  in 
search  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

BAT   RULES 

Now,  for  the  regulations  on  nondiscrimi- 
nation promulgated  last  year  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
(BAT).  Since  that  time,  they  have  been 
substantially  adopted  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  made  to  apply  to  all  apprentice- 
ship programs  (registered  or  not)  during  the 
time  that  %  participating  employer  has  a 
contract  for  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
work. 

Where  no  Federal  work  is  involved,  then 
the  BAT  regulations  apply  directly  only  to 
registered  programs  in  21  States  which  have 
no  state  apprenticeship  council  or  agency  of 
their  own.  In  the  other  32  SAC  States  or  Ju- 
risdictions, the  councils  or  agencies  have  all 
been  required  to  adopt  their  own  nondis- 
crimination programs.  Most  have  adopted 
the  Federal  regulations  practically  verbatim. 
A  few  of  the  larger  States  have  adopted 
different  rules. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  regulatory  scheme 
in  the  21  BAT  Jurisdictions  and  those  SAC 
Jurisdictions  having  substantially  the  same 
rules. 

You  may  recall  that  in  this  very  column 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  some  very  hard 
things  were  said  about  early  drafts  of  those 
regulations.  Our  objections  were  directed 
mainly  at  attempts  to  impose  affirmative 
regulation  on  apprentice  selection  proce- 
dures. We  opposed  the  quota  system,  the 
civil  service  merit  or  "comparative  qualifi- 
cations alone"  system,  and  also  a  forced 
choice  between  those  two  methods. 

In  the  rules  as  finally  adopted,  however, 
some  very  important  and  salutary  changes 
were  made.  The  population  quotas  were 
ruled  out.  Because  allowance  was  made  for 
alternate  plans,  we  now  have  a  whole  range 
of  options  rather  than  only  two.  If  your 
program  was  already  registered  when  the 
rules  were  adopted,  you  are  free  to  come  up 
v.'ith  your  own  equal  opportunity  plan,  but 
It  must  be  approved  by  the  BAT  administra- 
tor. 

Tlie  United  Association  therefore  advises 
local  unions  and  apprentice  committee  mem- 
bers to  take  these  regulations  at  their  face 
value,  and  avail  themselves  of  all  the  lati- 
tude which  they  permit.  As  thus  interpreted, 
the  regulations  do  afford  substantial  protec- 
tion for  private  programs,  aiid  require  noth- 
ing more  than  what  we  should  have  been 
doing  all  along  in  the  absence  of  regula- 
tion, and  what  both  the  Government  and 
the  American  public  have  a  right  to  expect 
of  us  in  this  period  of  history. 

We  did  not  get  everything  we  wanted. 
We  would  rather  not  be  regulated  at  all,  of 
course.  The  general  philosophy  of  this  regu- 
lation, however.  Is  fair  and  reasonable. 

We  read  the  "alternate  plan"  provisions  as 
carrying  out  assurances  given  at  various 
times  by  Labor  Secretary  WlUard  Wlrtz,  that 


compromise  Is  possible  between  the  custom 
of  giving  preference  to  sons  and  others,  and 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  minority 
groups  to  end  discrimination. 

Throughout  the  discrimination  argument, 
the  United  Association  has  not  tried  to  con- 
ceal or  apologize  for  the  system  of  prefer- 
ring sons  in  the  building  trades.  We  have 
campaigned  openly  for  the  right  of  our  pro- 
grams to  select  apprentices  in  the  same  way 
that  any  private  business  might  select  em- 
ployees, or  that  an  elected  public  official  se- 
lects his  political  appointees.  This  extends 
all  the  way  to  a  pure  patronage  system  for 
those  local  programs  that  desire  It. 

So  now  the  regulations  appear  to  say:  "If 
you  want  to  run  a  patronage  system,  then 
go  ahead,  but  show  tis  what  patronage  you 
are  reserving  for  members  of  the  minority 
groups."  For  those  desiring  to  choose  some 
apprentices  on  a  noncompetitive  basis,  the 
price  win  be  to  take  in  some  minority  group 
applicants  on  the  same  basis.  The  question 
arises:  How  many?  Some  basic  guidelines 
would  be:  more  than  a  mere  token  number, 
without  respect  to  quotas  based  on  popula- 
tion, and  including  no  one  who  fails  to  meet 
fair  minimum  standards  universally  applied 
to  all  candidates.  For  the  rest,  the  right  an- 
swer will  be  determined  by  all  relevant  fac- 
tors in  yotu"  own  local  situation,  and  we  sit- 
ting here  in  Washington  cannot  give  you  that 
answer.  But  a  right  answer,  or  a  range  of 
possible  right  answers,  there  must  be.  Social 
Justice  is  a  quality,  not  a  quantity. 

We  think  the  criterion  should  be :  whether 
in  the  opinion  of  unbiased  persons  of  pru- 
dent Judgment  and  sound  commonsense, 
tlie  selections  made  would  themselves  dem- 
onstrate that  there  is  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Some  minor  disputes  may  arise  as  to  ad- 
ministrative details,  but  this  presupposes 
that  a  good  faith  effort  has  been  made  to 
comply. 

For  those  who  do  not  like  the  exchanges 
involved  in  noncompetitive  plans,  there  Is 
also  available  the  compgu-ative  qualifications, 
or  strictly  competitive,  plan.  But  remem- 
ber, those  who  elect  this  plan  with  other 
options  available  do  so  freely,  and  we  expect 
it  to  be  followed  to  the  letter.  This  means 
lo  point  chiseljng  and  no  loophole  hunt- 
ing In  favor  of  the  member's  son.  the  con- 
tractor's nephew,  the  mayor's  brother-in- 
law,  or  anyone  else.  If  you  choose  this 
method,  by  all  means  respect  Its  spirit. 

This  method  usually  implies  a  numerical 
grading  system.  Some  internationals  have 
circulated  their  own  recommended  point 
schemes.  The  UA  has  not.  Local  commit- 
tees will  have  to  develop  their  own. 

Of  course,  under  favorable  conditions,  the 
civil  service  type  of  selection  can  be  a  very 
fair  method  of  affording  equal  opportunity. 
This  would  be  where  the  union  and  employ- 
ers have  already  decided  on  this  method  for 
reasons  uru-elated  to  the  racial  issue  or  in 
addition  to  it;  and  where  the  local  already 
has  minority  members  or  there  Is  no  signifi- 
cant internal  opposition  to  admitting  them. 
Then  the  method  will  be  abovrboard.  For 
these  reasons,  we  suggest  that  wherever  the 
strictly  competitive  method  is  used.  It  might 
be  supplemented  by  an  affirmative  search  for 
minority  applicants. 

DISSEMINATION    OF     INFORMATION 

That  brings  us  to  another  requirement  in 
the  regulations — dissemination  of  informa- 
tion concerning  opportunities  to  enter  your 
program. 

We  have  been  assured  that  dissemination 
of  Information  to  your  BAT  representative 
or  Information  center  (where  such  exists) 
will  satisfy  the  regulations.  And  so  we  urge 
local  programs  to  keep  BAT  fully  Informed 
as  to  the  dates  when  applications  will  be 
received,  when  examinations  will  be  admin- 
istered, and  the  basic  requirements  for 
entrance. 
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I  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  those 
who  complain  that  such  dissemination  might 
result  In  hundreds  of  additional  applications 
when  the  conunlttee  already  has  ten  times 
too  many  for  the  openings  available.  But 
I  would  point  out  that  governments  and 
businesses  generally  will  accept  employment 
applications  from  anyone  who  wishes  to 
apply,  and  less  can  hardly  be  expected  of  xis. 
We  may  say  that  the  small  number  of  minor- 
ity group  members  In  our  ranks  Is  not  at- 
tributable to  secrecy  of  Information  about 
apprentice  openings,  but  what  can  we  answer 
when  It  turns  out  that  such  secrecy  is  in- 
deed attempted  In  some  places?  Good  faith 
about  racial  Jxistlce  requires  an  end  to  such 
secrecy,  and  if  this  results  in  additional  bur- 
dens of  work  for  committee  members,  they 
will  Just  have  to  take  out  a  few  evenings  to 
sift  through  the  applications  for  those  who 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  and  are 
entitled  to  be  examined. 

OTHER   STATES 

We  turn  now  to  those  States  which  have 
adopted  regulations  which  do  not  allow  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Federal  regulations, 
or  which  ImfKJse  the  civil  service  type  of 
selection  procedure. 

The  outitmding  example  Is  New  York, 
which  last  year  Imposed  this  method  by  law. 
In  certain  other  States,  this  method  was 
agreed  to  by  a  UA  or  other  craft  union  repre- 
sentative sitting  on  the  State  apprentice- 
ship council;  and  what  we  agreed  to.  that 
we  must  do.  The  same  goes  for  those  States 
where  UA  locals  and  State  associations  raised 
no  objection,  for  there  was  more  than  ample 
warning. 

In  those  States  where  our  locals  fought 
the  good  fight  and  lost.  I  would  only  advise 
that  you  do  your  best.  The  heart  of  the 
matter  is  racial  Justice.  Practice  that,  and 
In  time  It  may  be  possible  to  bring  the  regu- 
lations  back   to   reason   and   commonsense. 

T7A    PROGH.AM 

Many  have  asked  whether  the  UA  baa  a 
preferred  plan  or  program.  Ye?,  we  have, 
it  consists  of  three  words:   Take  them  In. 

It  should  be  added:  "provided  they  are 
qualified,  according  to  standards  applied  to 
all,  for  apprentice  training  or  Journeyman 
membership  as  the  case  may  be."  This 
proviso  is  necessary,  and  no  one  has  asked 
that  It  be  otherwise.  But  let's  not  pay  so 
much  attention  to  the  provlslo  that  we  for- 
get the  all-important  three  words.  This  la 
our  plan;  the  details  are  up  to  you  at  the 
local  level. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  problem  which  will 
not  be  ciired  by  pledges  and  procedures  and 
magic  formulas.  The  first  Federal  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee  was  estab- 
lished back  In  1941,  which  was  24  years  ago. 
Since  that  time,  the  various  Federal  com- 
mittees have  accomplished  some  things,  It  la 
true,  but  with  how  many  pledges,  papers, 
reports,  plans,  and  procedures.  Papers  and 
words.  Words  on  paper.  Another  word  be- 
ginning with  "p"  Is  prejudice.  We  ought  to 
train  our  guns  on  that  one  for  awhile,  and 
we  can  practically  forget  about  the  pledges 
and  procedures  and  all  the  rest. 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  BAT  regulations 
provide,  for  your  plan  Is  subject  to  no  fvir- 
ther  review  "where  the  composition  of  the 
program  demonstrates  that  there  Is  equality 
of  opportiinlty." 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  special  prob- 
lems we  encounter  in  connection  with  racial 
equality? 

A  serious  one  Is  journeyman  vmemploy- 
ment,  whenever  and  wherever  It  occurs,  for 
then  no  one  wants  to  take  In  any  new  mem- 
bers of  any  race,  creed  or  color.  On  the 
other  hand,  local  unions  do  take  In  some 
new  members  even  In  bad  seasons,  to  replMO 
others  who  die,  retire  or  leave  the  trade. 
So  there  Is  almost  always  some  opportunity 
to  add  members  from  the  minorities.    This 


particular  year  of  1965  promises  to  be  a  good 
construction  year  In  most  localities,  a  good 
time  to  increase  apprentice  members. 

At  this  point  a  dispute  arises  between  two 
opposing  camps.  Some  say  the  minority 
populations  are  so  large  that  If  we  begin  to 
take  them  In,  we  will  soon  be  overwhelmed. 
Others  say  there  are  so  few  qualified  that 
we  can't  find  any. 

The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  somewhere  In  the 
middle. 

We  won't  be  overwhelmed  If  we  maintain 
our  standards  and  qualifications.  There 
are  eight  times  as  many  whites  as  nonwhltes 
In  America  and  so  far  we  have  done  a  fairly 
good  job  of  not  getting  overwhelmed  by  any- 
one. If  there  are  too  many  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  the  work  available,  then  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  selection  through 
competition  or  some  other  fair  method. 

We  ovight  to  have  a  love  and  esteem  for 
our  trade.  It  Is  truly  skilled,  not  semi- 
skilled or  unskilled.  It  is  more  skilled  than 
most  people  realize.  There  are  many  white 
people  who  haven't  the  God-given  talent  and 
ability  to  work  at  this  trade.  There  are  some 
from  the  raciil  minorities  who  have. 

One  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  we  build- 
ing tradesmen  and  metal  tradesmen  love  a 
good  fight.  Everybody  who  can  be  our  friend 
l:)day — other  craft  unions.  Industrial  unions, 
employers,  politicians.  Government  agen- 
cies— can  be  cur  enemy  tomorrow.  We 
really  love  to  fight  for  what  is  ours. 

Well,  the  r.ice  advancement  groups  can  be 
our  friends  today,  and  often  are.  It  might 
be  a  political  camp.iign  or  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Labor  won  the  right-to-work  fight  In 
Oklahoma  last  year  because  the  Negro  vote 
was  almost  100  percent  on  our  side.  Had  it 
gone  the  other  way,  Oklahoma  would  be  a 
rlght-to-work  State  today.  Let's  never  for- 
get that. 

Then  when  the.'se  groups  come  around 
and  want  to  get  some  of  their  nimiber  In  an 
apprenticeship  program,  our  first  reaction 
sometimes  is  to  get  our  backs  up.  Our 
precious  privilege  l.s  under  attack  and  we're 
rc.tdy  for  battle. 

We  don't  belong  in  this  kind  of  battle, 
against  disadvantaged  people  trying  to  gain 
equality.  We  may  have  some  minor  differ- 
ences as  to  details,  but  substantially,  justice 
and  right  are  on  their  side. 

THE    REAL    FIGHT 

If  we  are  looking  for  a  fight,  we  have  plenty 
of  things  worth  fighting  for,  so  let's  concen- 
trate on  those. 

Our  real  fight  Is  for  the  welfare,  long  range 
as  well  as  short  range,  of  all  our  members. 

Our  fight  is  for  the  private,  free  enter- 
pri-se  character,  as  well  as  the  progress  for 
prosperity,  of  the  construction  Indiistry  and 
the  other  industries  In  which  UA  members 
are  employed. 

Our  fight  is  for  tlie  excellence  of  appren- 
ticeship training,  financed  by  private  funds, 
operated  and  guided  by  joint  labor-manage- 
ment committees. 

Our  fight  Is  for  the  right  of  a  craft  to  be 
a  craft  In  the  modem  world,  even  the  modern 
desegregated  world. 

We  would  like  to  Influence  our  Federal 
Government  to  retvirn  apprenticeship  to  the 
high  official  favor  It  once  enjoyed,  and  to 
forget  about  less-than-apprentlceshlp  train- 
ing in  the  apprenticeable  crafts.  The  best 
way  I  know  of  to  fight  that  battle  right  now 
is  to  fight  discrimination.  This  Isn't  the 
only  Issue,  of  course.  Let's  get  this  albatross 
off  our  necks  and  we  will  get  a  hearing  on 
the  other  Issues.  We  do  have  many  friends 
at  the  Federal  level  of  government,  but  they 
are  all  antidiscrimination. 

WHAT    WE    COULD    LOSE 

We  stand   to  lose  a  great  deal  indeed. 

Neither  the  old  labor  Injunctions  nor  the 
American  plan  of  the  1920's  nor  Taft-Hartley 
nor  rlght-to-work  laws,  nor  anything  else 
I  can  think  of.  can  Inflict  such  Injiury  on  us 


as  clumsy  regulation  of  apprenticeship  and 
hiring  practices  enacted  In  the  name  of  equal 
opportunity.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  our 
old  enemies  haven't  hurt  us  too  much.  Lev, 
not  hurt  ourselves. 

It  is  possible  to  pass  a  fair  employmeat 
practice  law  and  pimlsh  or  remedy  provable 
acts  of  discrimination  after  they  have  oc- 
curred. Such  as  title  VII.  Such  legislation 
t3T3lcally  has  not  done  much  to  remedy  the 
stubborn,  deep-rooted,  crystallized  Institu- 
tion of  social  discrimination.  It  can't  do 
much  about  racial  exclusion  as  a  way  of  life 

For  a  law  to  do  much  about  that,  it  has 
to  take  over  the  whole  process. 

Take  voting  registration,  for  example.  De- 
spite the  Civil  Rights  Act,  registrars  in  cer- 
tain Alabama  counties  were  not  registering 
very  many  Negroes.  So  now  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  register  them,  ac- 
cording to  Federal  standards  and  with  Fed- 
eral registrars. 

The  construction  industry  Is  very  com- 
plex. Any  Industrial  hiring  process  is  com- 
plex. There  simply  Is  no  neat.  Incisive  way 
by  which  any  law  or  regulation  can  slice 
into  that  complex  process  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination before  the  fact,  at  the  same 
time  preser\ing  and  respecting  the  tradi- 
tional rights  of  private  enterprise.  Discrimi- 
nation wears  too  many  faces,  employs  too 
many  dodges.  All  law  can  do  is.  by  one 
means  or  other,  take  over  the  entire  process. 

Then  it  Is  too  late  to  cry  "socialism."  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  not  contending  with  a 
que.'-.tlon  of  social  justice,  and  It  Is  the  same 
old  story.  The  history  of  everj'  piece  of  so- 
cial legislation  ever  pa.';sed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  same  old  drama 
in  three  acts: 

1.  There  Is  a  need  arising  in  social  Justice. 

2.  Private  persons  or  groups,  plus  the 
States,  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  do 
anything  about  It. 

3.  So  Congress  en.ncts  a  law. 

What  f  wonderful  thlnp  it  would  be. 
brothers,  if  the  construction  Industry,  If  the 
skilled  crnftp  ^enerollv.  coxild  themselves 
solve  this  social  Justice  question,  the  racial 
question.  What  a  great  thing  for  our  Nation. 
What  nn  example  for  the  re.^t  of  the  world. 
A  major  problem  in  social  Justice  solved  by 
private  Initiative — solved  by  free,  democratic 
trade  unions  cooperating  with  employers— 
without  further  prodding  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Probably  nobody  In  his  right  mind  would 
lay  any  money  we  can  do  It.  Privileged 
groups  never  give  up  their  "privileges"  volun- 
tarily, and  If  the  attitude  prevails  among  us 
that  the  skl'led  crafts  are  the  white  man's 
privilege,  then  we  won't  get  the  Job  done. 

Besides,  we  are  called  lots  of  names.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  medieval,  archconserva- 
tive.  selfish,  narrow,  the  "States  righters"  of 
the  labor  movement.  If  all  this  is  true,  then 
men  like  George  Meany  and  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara  must  have  grown  like  roses  from 
weed  plants.  Bad  trees  don't  bring  forth 
good  fruit. 

The  construction  Industry  has,  if  an3rthlng, 
a  world  of  Initiative  and  purpose  and  drive. 
It  has  built  every  tangible  structure  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land — modem 
factories,  modern  shopping  centers,  modem 
atomic  energy  Installations.  And  I  would 
ask:  Are  we  really  so  medieval?  We  can  also 
build  a  structure  of  racial  Justice  If  we  want 
to. 

Our  craft  union  tradition  teaches  us  to  care 
about  the  rights  of  our  brothers,  to  assist 
them  in  need.  We  support  charity  projects. 
On  occasion,  we  might  even  donate  time  to 
build  something  like  a  summer  camp  for 
orphans.  Why.  I  have  known  men  in  thU 
union  of  ours  who  were  generous  to  a  fault 
I  ask:  Are  we  really  so  narrow  and  selfish? 

Brothers,  take  a  good  look  at  theee  mllHow 
of  people,  marked  by  varying  degrees  of  color, 
and  for  that  reason  consigned  to  a  kind  of 
low-grade  serfdom  by  other  men  who  kno« 
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freedom.  They  now  seek  jobs  and  careers 
worthy  of  the  talents  their  Creator  has  given 
them  not  to  take  away  our  freedom,  but  to 
share  in  it.  Hear  them  asking  whether  we  at 
least— at  least  we  In  the  United  Association — 
would  still  treat  them  as  subhxunan  servants 
and  peons,  or  whether  we  are  ready  to  treat 
them— according  to  their  Individual  abili- 
ties—as  full-fledged  craftsmen  or  candidates 
for  craft  training,  and  ovir  trade  union  broth- 
ers. And  I  ask  you,  255.000  members  of  the 
United  Association:  How  about  It? 


SOME  UNRESOLVED  REAPPORTION- 
MENT ISSUES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle wTitten  by  Prof.  Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr., 
of  George  Washington  University  Law 
School,  and  published  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
points  up  some  of  the  still  unanswered 
questions  about  the  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures.  Since  the  article  may 
be  of  interest  to  Senators  in  their  con- 
siderations of  the  various  constitutional 
amendment  proposals,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 

April  1965] 
Re.\pportionment    Perspectives:     What    Is 
Fair  Repre.sentation? 

(Note. — Taking  what  might  be  described  as 
a  middle-ground  position,  Professor  Dixon 
asserts  that  the  common  reactions  of  either 
rapture  or  horror  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
legislative  apportionm.ent  decisions  preclude 
a  rea-soned  dialog  on  what  fair  representa- 
tion in  a  legislative  body  should  encompass. 
Th"  CoTirt 's  piie-m.in.  nnc-vote  ppnronoh  hr.s 
obfuscated  the  search  for  basic  principles  of 
fair  representation,  he  states,  as  he  points 
out  some  stubborn  Issues  that  remain 
unresolved.) 
(By  Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr.,  professor  of  law  at 

George      Washington       University       Law 

School) 

The  continuing  flow  of  legislative  reappor- 
tionment decisions  has  been  hailed  as  a 
shimmering  symbol  of  equality  and  demo- 
cratic virtue  In  the  election  process.  The 
decisions  also  have  been  damned  as  an  tin- 
consclonable  assertion  of  Judicial  overlord- 
ship-  over  the  basic  politics  of  the  Nation. 
Neither  of  these  common  reactioiis  con- 
tributes to  a  reasoned  dialog  on  principles 
of  fair  representation — a  dialog  sorely  needed 
if  our  constitutional  crisis  In  reappor- 
tionment Is  not  to  degenerate  Into  a  per- 
petual numbers  game.  That  there  is  an 
intelligible  middle  position  is  the  theme  of 
this  essay. 

A  declaration  of  faith  is  In  order  at  the 
outset— and  It  Is  sincerely  intended  even 
though  such  declarations  are  the  traditional 
starting  point  for  many  an  apostate.  The 
Tennessee  legislative  reapportionment  case 
In  1962,  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  was  cor- 
rectly decided,  although  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. By  1962  much  legislative  reapportion- 
ment was  long  overdue  in  many  States  and 
at  least  some  reapportionment  was  needed 
in  all  States.  Tlie  reapportionment  deci- 
sions 1  of  June  15,  1964,  were  correctly  de- 


cided as  a  natural  extension  of  the  meaning 
implicit  in  Baker  v.  Corr,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Colorado  case,  Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth 
General  Assembly,  but  again  for  the  wrong 
reasons. 

THE  NATTJKE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATION   PROBLEM 

This  Odd  combination  of  generally  accept- 
able Supreme  Court  decisions  and  unaccept- 
able rationale  stems  from  a  basic  mistake  In 
the  way  the  conceded  malapportlomnent 
problem  has  been  approached.  The  mistake, 
caused  in  part  by  the  Ineptness  of  defend- 
ants' counsel  and  In  part  by  the  narrow  ap- 
proach of  plaintiffs'  counsel.  Including  the 
Solicitor  General,  lies  in  mlscharacterlzlng 
the  issue  in  Baker  and  in  placing  Baker  and 
the  succeeding  cases  on  too  narrow  a  ground. 
The  missing  word,  the  missing  basic  concept 
In  all  of  this  reapportloimaent  litigation,  Is 
representation. 

These  are  not  right-to-vote  cases,  even 
though  voting  is  Involved.  They  are  repre- 
sentation cases,  i.e.,  they  are  cases  concern- 
ing the  most  interesting,  the  most  complex, 
the  most  baflBlng  aspect  of  any  democratic 
political  system;  namely,  the  ascertainment 
of  public  feeling  on  liuiumerable  public 
policy  Issues  through  the  medium  of  periodic, 
partisan  selection  of  district  delegates  to  a 
multlmembered  representative  assembly. 

The  guarantee  of  "republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment" clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  responsive  to  the  dlfl5cult  Issue  of  Indirect 
democracy  and  fair  representation  with 
which  the  Western  World  has  been  grapplnlg 
ever  since  It  abandoned  the  direct,  or  ref- 
erendum, democracy  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  due  process  clause  would  also  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  complexity  of  the  representa- 
tion issue,  because  of  Its  focus  on  overall 
fairness  and  reasonableness.  Either  would 
be  an  adequate  safeguard  for  preservation  of 
what  Justice  Stewart  referred  to  In  his  Mary- 
land opinion  as  "ultimate  effective  majority 
rule."  -  Either  would  be  responsive  also 
to  the  issue  of  adequate  representation  of 
minority  Interests  and  to  the  correlative  is- 
sue of  gerrymanderina:  to  maximize  the  vot- 
ing strength  of  one  group  of  partisans. 

But  In  Baker  the  Court  chose  neither  the 
guaranty  clause  nor  the  due  process  clause 
as  Its  suit  of  armor  for  entry  into  the  po- 
litical thicket.  It  donned  instead  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

The  equal  protection  clause  Is  not  re- 
sponsive to  large  questions  concerning  the 
structure  of  government — which  is  what  re- 
apportionment involves,  ultimately — or  con- 
cerning the  fairness  with  which  variegated 
popular  feeling  and  shifting  popvilar  group- 
ings on  various  issues  are  expressed  through 
a  district  system.  Within  any  district  the 
winner-take-all  rule  necessarily  prevails. 
The  majority,  no  matter  how  narrow,  gets  100 
percent  representation  for  the  term  of  office 
being  filled;  the  minority,  no  matter  how 
large,  gets  zero  representation. 


\ 


^  The  cases  decided  with  full  opinions  after 
oral  argument  were  the  Alabama  cases, 
Reynolds  v.  Sims,  Vann  v.  Baggett  and  Mc- 
Connell  v.  Baggett.  Zll  U.S.  533;  the  New 
York  case,  WMCA,  Inc.  v.  Lomemo,  377  U.S. 
633;  the  Maryland  case,  Maryland  Committee 
for  Fair  Representation  v.   Tawes,  377  U.S. 


656;  the  Virginia  case,  Davis  v.  Mann,  377 
U.S.  678;  the  Delaware  case,  Roman  v.  Sin- 
cock,  377  U.S.  695;  and  the  Colorado  case, 
Lucas  V.  Forty- fourth  General  Assembly  of 
Colorado,  377  U.S.  713. 

The  following  week  the  Court  tised  the 
same  principles  to  dispose  of  reapportion- 
ment cases  from  the  following  States  In 
memorandum  decisions:  the  Michigan  cases, 
Beadle  v.  Scholle,  377  U.S.  990.  and  Marshall 
V.  Hare,  378  U.S.  561;  the  Washington  case, 
Meyers  v.  Thigpen,  378  U.S.  554;  the  Okla- 
homa case,  Williams  v.  Moss,  378  U.S.  558; 
the  Illinois  case,  Germano  v.  Kerner,  378  U.S. 
560;  the  Idaho  case,  Heame  v.  Smylie,  378 
U.S.  563;  the  Connecticut  case,  Pinney  v. 
Butterworth,  378  U.S.  564;  the  Florida  case, 
Swann  v.  Adams,  378  U.S.  553;  the  Ohio  case, 
Nolan  V.  Rhodes,  378  U.S.  556;  and  the  Iowa 
case.  Hill  v.  Davis,  378  U.S.  565. 

» Maryland  Committee  for  Fair  Representa- 
tion V.  Tawes.  377  U.S.  656  at  677  (1964). 


Even  the  Supreme  Court's  selection  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  as  the  Instriunent 
for  political  revolution  In  apportiomnent 
and  districting  practices  would  not  have 
been  so  unsettling  to  the  cause  of  political 
realism  if  the  Court  had  taken  the  same  flex- 
ible approach  to  equal  protection  when  ap- 
plied to  reapportiomnent  as  It  has  taken 
when  applying  this  clause  to  almost  all  Issues 
other  than  racial  equality.  Examples  in- 
clude the  State  tax  cases,  the  State  regula- 
tory power  cases  and  the  Sunday  closing  case, 
McGoican  v.  Maryland,  366  U.S.  420  (1D61). 
In  these  cases  equal  protection  emerges  as 
an  empirical  rule  of  reasonableness,  a  rule  of 
fairness  in  the  methods  used  to  achieve  a 
legitimate  end."  In  the  race  cases,  which  are 
unique,  equality  has  emerged  as  a  constitu- 
tional absolute  and  may  now  be  in  the  proc- 
ess of  shifting  to  a  concept  of  constitutional 
preference. 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  Baker  v.  Carr  to  the 
1964  reapportionment  decisions  requiring 
that  both  houses  of  bicameral  State  legis- 
latures be  based  on  districts  of  substantially 
equal  population.  The  gap  Is  not  bridged 
either  by  the  Georgia  Countv  unit  case.  Gray 
v.  Sanders,  372  U.S.  368  (1963).  which  did 
not  Involve  representation  at  all,  or  by  the 
congressional  districting  case,  Westberry  v. 
Sanders,  376  U.S.  1  (1964),  which  did  not  In- 
volve bicameralism.  Nor  Is  It  bridged  by  the 
frequent  but  Incorrect  assertion  that  thirty- 
six  of  the  fifty  original  State  constitutions 
provided  for  apportionment  based  completely 
or  predominantly  on  population.  Tested  by 
the  relatively  strict  population  principle  now 
embraced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  more 
accurate  figure  Is  21.  not  36.* 

REAPPORTIONMENT    DECISIONS ONE    MAN, 

ONE    VOTE 

The  logic  of  the  reapportionment  decisions 
of  June  1964.  is  simple  and  straightforward. 
The  Court,  pursuing  its  lonp  and  In  the 
main  quite  proper  romance  with  egalltarlan- 
ism  and  trapped  in  Its  own  semantics,  de- 
fined all  of  the  difficult  problems  out  of  ex- 
istence. In  regard  to  reapportionment,  as 
In  regard  to  race,  equal  protection  is  to  be 
a  constitutional  absolute.  In  this  Instance 
virtually  a  mathematical  absolute.  The 
Cotirt  focused  on  two  things,  and  two  things 
only:  one  was  bare  population,  with  all  polit- 
ical allegiances  and  group  Interests  elimi- 
nated; tiio  other  was  the  Individual  voter, 
viewed  only  as  a  faceless  census  statistic,  and 
the  voter's  supposed  right  to  an  abstract 
mathematically  equal  vote. 

In  short,  the  Court  does  not  view  these 
cases  as  representation  cases,  or  as  represen- 
tative democracy  cases  at  all.  It  views  them 
as  being  simply  one  more  round  of  civU 
rights  cases — but  its  supposed  "civil  right 
of  voters"  is  really  only  a  "civil  right  of 
census  statistics."  This  approach  explains 
two  other  important  elements  In  the  Coiu-t's 
reasoning. 

First,  with  the  constitutional  spotlight 
focused  solely  on  the  abstract  "voter"  rather 
than  on  the  group  dynamics  of  American 


'  I  have  developed  this  thought  further  In 
"Apportionment  Standards  and  Judicial 
Power,"  38  Notre  Dame  Law.  367,  376-380 
(1963),  and  "Legislative  Apportionment  and 
the  Federal  Constitution,"  27  Law  and  Con- 
temp.  Prob.  327,  360-366  (1962). 

*  See  my  detailed,  State-by-State  tabula- 
tion In  "Reapportionment  In  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Congress :  Constitutional  Struggle 
for  Pair  Representation,"  63  Michigan  Law 
Revised  209.  239-242  (1964).  The  U.S.  Ad- 
'vlsory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Commission  report,  "Apportion- 
ment of  State  Legislatures,"  10-11  (1962),  is 
the  source  always  cited  for  the  "thlrty-slx" 
figure,  but  this  report  reveals  no  sources, 
makes  no  detailed  tabulation  and  will  not 
square  with  a  rule  of  substantial  equality 
consistently  applied. 
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politics,  there  is  no  basis  for  treating  his 
interest  in  one  tionse  of  tlie  legislature  dif- 
ferently from  his  Interest  In  the  other  house. 
Thus  btcamerallsm.  despite  the  Court's  pro- 
testations about  the  possibility  of  varying 
the  length  of  terms  and  sizes  of  districts  in 
the  two  houses,  becomes  a  political  vermi- 
form appendix  rather  than  an  instrument 
for  tempering  majorltarianism  witli  require- 
ments of  broad  consensus. 

One  must  remember  that  there  are  three 
instruments  of  representation  and  Icglsl.itive 
leadership  in  our  separation  of  powers  sys- 
tem, not  two.  They  are  the  upper  house  of 
the  legislature,  the  lower  house  and  the  Gov- 
error.  Tlie  Governor  proposes  and  vetoes 
and  normally  has  an  even  greater  legislative 
role  in  Scate  government  than  tJie  President 
has  In  our  National  Government  because  of 
the  li^freq\:ent  meetings  and  low  seniority  of 
State  legislators.  The  governorship  has  al- 
ways been  on  a  one-man.  one-vote  basis  and 
everyone  seems  to  agree  that  placing  at  lerst 
one  house  clearly  on  that  basis  wns  overdi\e. 
But  with  two-thirds  of  the  legislative  process 
on  that  basis,  should  not  considerations  of 
minority  representation  and  consensus  per- 
mit some  deviation  from  abstract  mathe- 
matical equality  of  districts  in  one  house? 

The  second  element  of  the  Courts  reason- 
ing which  flows  from  its  simplistic  approach 
is  the  irrelevance  of  the  results  of  statewide 
popular  referendums.  even  though  these  are 
concededly  mass  exercises  in  "one  man,  one 
vote."  like  early  Grecian  direct  democracy. 
On  this  basis  the  Colorado  voter-approved 
reapportionment  was  nullified  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Tlie  Court  asked  only  the 
question:  Can  a  popular  majority  override 
a  constitutional  civil  right?  Phrased  thus, 
the  answer  obviously  is  "No."  But  the  answer 
would  not  have  been  so  easy  had  the  Court 
asked  the  more  appropriate  question,  in 
terms  of  representative  democracy:  Is  it  con- 
stitutionally unfair  for  a  State  with  one 
large  metropolitan  center,  in  which  8  percent 
of  the  voters  can  initiate  further  cr^ange,  to 
place  one-third  of  its  lawmaking  process  on 
some  basis  other  than  straight  population? 

REM.UNIMG    "one-man.    ONH-VOTE"    ISSUES 

In  effecting  much-needed  change.  Baker  v. 
Ca,rr  iilso  shou'd  have  been  tlie  beginning  of 
a  ireih  ,'inr, lysis  of  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical problems  in  eilecting  fair  representation 
through  a  district  system  and  of  such  related 
issues  as  the  following:  Bicameralism;  single- 
member  districts  as  opposed  to  multimember 
districts  and  the  special  inequities  associated 
with  eaoh;  the  validity  of  such  devices  to  hear 
from  the  minority  as  cumulative  voting, 
limited  voting,  and  proportional  representa- 
tion: the  role  of  the  Governor  as  legislative 
leader;  and  the  institutional,  geographic,  and 
population  base;  of  political  parties. 

Baker  invited  or  shotild  have  invited  In- 
qulrTT  concernincT  the  weight  to  be  given  tradi- 
tional p;;tterns  of  thought  and  action  keyed 
to  political  subdivisions  as  representation 
units,  and  to  the  political  prtiflciality  of 
arithmetically  equal  but  frequently  changing 
districts.  Can  the  new  one-man,  one-vote 
principle,  if  it  is  to  have  meaning  in  terms 
of  functionally  effective  representation,  be 
confined  to  apportionment  and  districting  or 
will  it  affect  the  Internal  arrangements  In  leg- 
islatures. Including  their  committee  struc- 
tures and  procedures?  If  giving  some  politi- 
cal security  to  groups  through  dispropor- 
tionate representation  in  one  house  is  now 
Improper,  will  it  become  equally  Improper  to 
use  extraordinary  malority  requirements  to 
achieve  the  same  protection? 

The  pxDlltlcal  thicket  Is  no  less  political  be- 
cause the  courts  are  in  it.  We  may  find  that 
a  partial  penetration  of  the  p>olltlcal  thicket 
Is  as  Impossible  as  a  partial  pregnancy.  Even 
If  possible  It  would  be  inadvisable — and  this 
Is  the  critical  point — because  it  would  leave 
VLB  With  pseudo  simplicity  and  with  a  bare 
mathematical    equality    concept    which    ac- 


tually could  impede  the  development  of  de- 
vices for  fair  representation  rnd  political 
balance. 

To  date  the  Court  has  chosen  to  avoid  the 
broader  representative  Government  Issues  to 
which  a  concern  lor  political  realism  and 
political  philosophy  would  lead  it.  However, 
some  stubborn  issues  remain  unresol'.ed  even 
under  the  supposedly  objective,  clear,  equal- 
popuhit'on  standard  for  districts. 

1.  Single  member  versus  multimember 
districts 

One  example  of  a  problem  of  fairness  not 
responsive  to  a  simple  census-tract-equallty 
approach  is  the  question  of  single-member 
dictricts  as  opposed  to  multimember  dis- 
tricts. Chief  Justice  Warren  in  his  reap- 
portionment opinions^  Intimated  that  the 
States  had  discretion  In  this  regard,  but  he 
w;t3  not  ruling  on  representationrl  fairness. 
The  question  is  still  open,  so  far  as  the 
Supreme  Court  is  concerned,  whether  there 
may  be  a  constitutional  right,  in  seme  situa- 
tions at  least,  to  have  a  county  or  city  stib- 
dlstrlcted.  rather  than  to  have  its  slate  of 
2,  10,  or  20  State  legislators  elected  at  large 
In  the  county  or  city. 

A  Federal  district  court  in  Pennsylvania  in 
Drew  V.  Scranton,'  found  there  v.as  such  a 
constitutional  right,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
prospect  of  some  representation  for  minori- 
ties, and  thereafter  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court  seemed  to  agree  that  there  was 
r't  least  a  constitutional  preference  for 
single-member  districts.'  There  may  be 
further  litigation  If  the  legislature  persists 
hi  using  some  multimember  districts.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ducked  the  matter  by 
vacating  the  Federal  district  court  Judgment 
(379  U.S.  40)  in  November,  1964,  after  the 
State  supreme  court  had  become  active. 

But  the  Court  did  hear  oral  argument  In  a 
Georgia  subdlstricting  case,  Fortson  v.  Dor- 
seii.*  A  Federal  district  court  had  held  un- 
constitutional a  multimember  district  sys- 
tem in  Atlanta  (Fulton  County)  In  which 
the  seven-man  delegation  to  the  State  sen- 
ate w.is  elected  at  large  In  the  county  on  a 
winner-take-all  b.isis,  even  though  each 
legislator  technically  was  assigned  to  a  sub- 
district  in  the  coitnty.  Under  this  system  a 
subdistrlct  might  be  represented  by  a  man 
the  subdistrlct  voters  had  repudiated,  if  he 
w;is  poptilar  in  the  county  as  a  whole.  More 
important,  the  county-at-large  system  of 
election  might  make  It  more  difficult  for  Re- 
publican or  Negro  minoritks,  although  sub- 
stantial, to  elect  legislators  in  proportion  to 
their  strength  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  district 
court  in  Fcrtson  v.  Dorsey  for  lack  of  proof 
of  inequity.  But  in  a  provocptive  dictum-  it 
seemed  to  move  away  from  its  previous,  nar- 
row mathematical  appror.ch  and  to  suggest  a 
new  constitutional  ri^ht  of  racial  and  polit- 
ical party  equity  in  apportionment  and  dis- 
tricting arrangements.  Justice  Brennan, 
speaking  for  f.-'e  Court  said:  "*  •  'It  might 
well  be  that,  designedly  or  otherwise,  a  multi- 
member constituency  apportionment  scheme, 
tmder  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case, 
would  operate  to  minimize  or  cancel  out  the 
voting  strength  of  racial  or  political  ele- 
ments of  the  voting  population.  When  this 
is  demonstrated  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  whether  the  system  still  passes 
constitutional  muster." ' 


•  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533  at  579. 

"229  F.  Supp.  310  (M.d.  Pa.  19S4).  vacated 
and  remanded,  379  U.S.  40  (1964). 

'  Butcher  v.  Bloom,  415  Pa.  438.  203  A.  2d 
556  (1964). 

» 379  US.  433  ( 1965) ,  reversing  228  F.  Supp. 
259  (N.D.  Ga.  1964). 

•379  U.S.  439.  The  natural  implications 
of  this  language  are  that  certain  aspects  of 
gerrymandering  rake  a  mixed  Federal-State 
Issue.  The  language  casts  doubt  on  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Federal  district  court  In  the  New 
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Regardless  of  how  the  constitutional  issut 
is    decided,    strong    arguments    on    Dollfr 
grounds   can   be   made    in   favor  of   single 
member  districts  or  of  keeping  multimember 
districts  small  and  infrequent.    Subd'strlct 
iiig  requires  more  effort,  but  is  a  small  price 
to  pn-  for  achieving  better  representation 
Subdlstricting   (1)    keeps  the  representative 
closer  to  the  people;  (2)  heightens  the  pros- 
pect    for  some   representation   of   divergent 
viewpoints    and    minority    views;    and    (3) 
strengthens  the  two-party  system  by  avoid 
ing  the  winner-take-all  result  of  multimem- 
ber district  election. 

2.  Wcirjhted   votes  and   fractional  votes 

-Another  range  of  additional  issues  on  the 
frontier  of  equt>l  protection  concerns  the 
constitutionality  of  weighted  vote  or  frac. 
tional  vote  plans.  The  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  in  December  1964  voided  that  State's 
attempt  to  use  a  weighted  vote  plan  for  the 
State  senate  under  whicli  each  senator  was 
to  receive  a  vote  proportionnl  t.-)  the  popula- 
tion of  his  county,  starting  with  a  unit  o( 
one  in  the  least  populous  coimty.'"  Under 
this  plan  the  senator  from  populous  Essex 
County  was  entitled  to  19.1  votes.  The  New 
Jersey  court  did  not  reach  the  constitutional 
issue,  but  held  that  a  change  of  this  sort 
required  a  constitutional  amendment  and 
could  not  bo  effected  merely  by  changing  the 
rules  of  the  senate. 

If  and  when  the  constitutional  question 
is  reachf'd.  weighted  voting  may  be  nullified 
for  several  reasons.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons  would  be  the  consideration 
that  one  man  casting  19  votes  Is  not  as  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  representation  as  19  sepa- 
rate voices  (or  lobbyists).  Another  would 
be  that  19  men  separately  elected  would  pro- 
vide more  opportunity  for  expression  of  di- 
vergent views.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both 
of  these  arguments  involve  going  beyond 
the  simple  mathematical  tenor  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decisions. 
They  involve  putting  reapportionment  in  the 
context  of  the  actual  complexities  of  repre- 
sentation— and  the  difficulties  in  determin- 
ing what  is  fair  and  effective  representation. 

Fractional  voting  is  on  a  firmer  ground, 
both  functionally  and  constitutionally.  If 
applied  to  one  house,  as  attempted  In  New 
York,"  it  would  give  each  small  county  a 
live  voice  in  one  house  at  least,  even  though 
his  vote  is  only  a  fraction.  The  slight  exag- 
geration of  rural  influence  which  may  flow 
from  ballooning  a  fractional  vote  into  a  whole 
lobbyist  and  from  giving  the  small  county 
legislator  a  whole  vote  in  committee  (where 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  operate 
on  a  fractional  basis)  may  be  viewed  as  de 
minimus.  Tlie  counterargument  is  thr\t  a 
fractional-vote  man  who  was  a  committee 
chairman  obviously  would  not  be  "de  mini- 
mus." Fractional  voting  is  really  a  misnom- 
er. The  es.-^ence  of  the  idea  is  minority  rep- 
resentation through  spokesmen,  not  through 
exaggerated  votes. 


York  case  that  the  gerrymandering  allega- 
tions raised  solely  State  law  l.-^sues.  See 
WMCA,  Inc.  V.  LomcnLO.  infra,  note  11. 

'•Unreported  decision.  See  New  York 
Times.  Dec.  16,  1964.  p.  1.  col.  2. 

"  WMCA.  Inc.  V.  Lomemo,  23  US  L.  Week 
2417  (S.D.  N.Y.,  Feb.  1.  1965),  upholding  1 
population-based  plan  but  rejecting  3  other 
plans  and  the  fractional  voting  concept. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  speak  on  the 
Issue. 

At  the  level  of  county  board  reapportion- 
ment, where  committee  operation  Is  not  so 
Important,  fractional  voting  or  even  weighted 
voting  may  have  special  relevance.  Weight- 
ed voting  has  been  used  In  Nassau  County, 
NY.  See  Welnsteln,  "The  Effect  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reapportionment  Decisions  on  Counties 
and  Other  Forms  of  Municipal  Government," 
65  Col.  L.,  Rev.  21,  44  (1965). 
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3.  Gerrymandering 
Still  another  range  of  unresolved  Issues  Is 
encompassed  by  the  term  "gerrymandering," 
a  term  of  no  agreed-upon  meaning  but 
which  always  connotes  apportionment  and 
districting  arrangements  designed  to  trans- 
mute one  party's  actual  voter  strength  into 
the  maximum  of  legislative  seats  and  to 
transmute  the  other  party's  actual  voter 
strength   into   the   minimum    of   legislative 

seats. 

Too  few  persons  realize  or  are  willing  to 
admit  that  gerrymandering  in  the  sense  of 
transmutation  of  party  voter  strength  Is  a 
virtually  unavoidable  concomitant  of  any 
svstcm  of  election  of  a  multimembered  as- 
sem'ily.  either  from  districts  or  at  large,  un- 
less some  device  of  proportional  representa- 
tion is  used.  Tiie  reason  for  the  intrinsic 
inequity  of  all  systems  siiort  of  proportional 
representation  is  that  party  affiliation  Is  not, 
like  sex.  spread  fairly  evenly  through  the 
population.  Because  of  the  wild-card  factor 
of  party  member  location,  it  is  Impossible  to 
devise  a  politically  neutral  apportionment 
and  districting  system. 

Now  that  Baker  v.  Carr  has  told  us  that 
apportionment  and  districting  is  a  Justicia- 
ble question,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the 
Court,  sooner  or  later,  to  lay  down  some 
guidelines  for  representational  equity.  "One 
man.  one  vote"  obviously  dictates  much 
change.  But  It  is  not  a  guideline  to  repre- 
sentational :.nd  political  equity  because  it  is 
based  only  on  bare  census  data — or  "sixth 
grade  arithmetic,"  as  Ju.stice  Stewirt  put 
it'- — and  not  the  grotip  dynamics  of  Amer- 
ican politics. 

One  guideliae  could  be  a  limitation  on  use 
of  large  multimember  districts,  because  ol 
their  winner-take-all  characteristic.  An- 
other would  be  to  view  a  district  system  as 
suspect — and  perhaps  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  as  was  done  for  the  plaintiffs  after 
Baker  v.  Carr — whenever  it  Is  shown  that  the 
system  co!-.si3te!itly  magnifies  the  legislative 
strength  of  one  party  far  beyond  its  actual 
statewide  voter  st:-cngth. 

4.  Political  subdiviSio7is  and  districti7jg 
Related  to  the  gerrymandering  problem, 
but  transcending  it.  is  the  critical  need  to 
follow  political  subdivision  lines,  particularly 
county  lines,  in  arranging  legislative  dis- 
tricts.   The  reasons  are  two. 

First,  if  the  reapportloners  do  not  follow 
existing  county  and  political  stibdivision 
lines,  an  Infinite  range  of  districting  discre- 
tion and  Bcirymandering  freedom  arises.  If 
county  lines  are  tossed  out,  the  reapportlon- 
ers have  before  them  only  the  outer  boundary 
of  the  Stale,  the  State's  population  by  census 
tracts  and  tiie  number  of  seats  In  each  house 
of  the  legislature.  A  remaining  large  issue  In 
several  reapportionment  cases  Is  the  extent 
to  which  the  Federal  one-man,  one-vote 
mandate  overrides  explicit  State  law  calling 
for  following  county  lines  in  apportionment 
and  districting.  Our  constitutional  law  tra- 
dition of  Federal-State  relationships  supports 
the  proposition  that  a  Federal  overriding  of 
State  law  Is  to  be  narrowly  construed.  Dis- 
placement is  to  occur  only  Insofar  as  neces- 
sary to  achieve  Identifiable  Federal  purposes." 


Hence,  some  clarification  of  the  degree  of 
rigidity  of  the  Federal  population  standard 
Is  necessary  in  dtder  to  determine  whether 
political  subdivision  lines  still  may  be  given 
major  weight,  or  must  be  crossed  promis- 
cuously In  pursuit  of  an  overriding  goal  of 
equal-population  clusters. 

The  second  and  more  compelling  reason 
for  following  political  subdivision  lines  is  the 
consideration  of  effective  representation — a 
consideration  which  theoretically  at  least  is 
central  to  the  entire  reapportionment  strug- 
gle. Counties  are  the  building  blocks  of 
Amerlqan  political  life,  thought,  and  action 
In  addition  to  the  obvious  virtues  of  stability 
and  continuity,  and  indeed  as  a  result  of 
them,  counties  are  tlie  basic  units  for  po- 
litical party  organization,  for  State  adminis- 
tration, for  planning,  zoning  and  regional 
arrangements,  for  civic  federation  organiza- 
tion, for  social  organization  and  for  business 
and  industrial  organization  in  most  instances. 
In  their  own  right  counties  provide  an  in- 
creasingly broad  range  of  services  and  con- 
trols. In  mid-20th  century  America  they  no 
longer  are  the  "dark  continent  of  American 
government."  To  disregard  our  natural  po- 
litlral  units  in  pursuit  of  "one  man,  one  vote" 
would  be  to  cut  the  vitals  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  process. 

5.  Hearing    from    the    m,inority 
Still  another  closely  related  problem  which 
may  come  to  the  fore  in  the  next  few  years 
is  tlie  creation  of  devices  to  hear  more  effec- 
tively from  the  minority.    Proportional  repre- 
sentation, which  I  am  not -advocating,  would 
en.-'.ble  us  to  hear  from  all  parties,  large  and 
small,    in   proportion   to   their   actual  voter 
strength.     But   proportional   representation 
is  feared  because  of  its  tendency  to  break 
down  tiie  two-party  system  and  to  result  in 
legislative  majorities  resting  only  on  unstable 
coalitions    of    minor    parties.      However,    a 
mixed  proportional  representation  and  single- 
member  district  system  niierht  be  considered. 
In  postwar  Western  occupied  Germany  the 
Anglo-American  concept  of  districts  and  the 
continental   concept  of   proportional   repre- 
iontation  collided.     The  result  wits  to  pro- 
duce for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  a 
mixed  proportional  representation  and  single- 
member   district   system   which    so   far   has 
proved  to  be  a  very  healthy  mongrel."    Part 
cf  the  legislature  Is  elected  from  single-mem- 
ber districts;  this  ensures  Intimacy  of  repre- 
sentation,   minimizes     party    bossism     and 
counteracts  the  splintering  tendency  of  pro- 
portional representation.    The  other  part  Is 
elected  under  a  proportional  representation 
list    system,    thus    avoiding    the    minority 
party  freeze-out,  which  is  a  tendency  of  the 
pure  district  system  and  substituting  repre- 
sentational equity. 

Short  of  a  mixed  proportional  representa- 
tion and  single-member  district  system, 
there  are  other  devices  to  enable  hearing 
from  the  minority  in  closer  proportion  to 
their  numbers  than  may  occur  in  a  pure  dis- 
trict system.    One  Is  the  cvunulatlve  vote  sys- 


'=377  U.S.  at  750. 

"  A  Federal  district  court  in  New  York  re- 
cently endorsed  this  view  in  a  decision  vali- 
dating under  the  14th  amendment  one  of 
New  York's  reapportionment  plans  of  Decem- 
ber 1964.  and  leaving  a  gerrvmanderlng  is- 
sues for  the  State  court.  WAfCi4,  Inc.  v.  Lo- 
menzo.  supra,  note  11.  The  court  relied  on 
the  following  comment  in  Reynolds  v.  Sims, 
377  US.  at  584:  "(Sltate  constitutional  pro- 
visions should  be  deemed  violative  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  only  when  validly  as- 
serted constitutional  rights  could  not  other- 
wise be  protected  and  effectuated.  Clearly, 
courts  should  attempt  to  accommodate  the 


relief  ordered  to  the  apportionment  provi- 
sions of  St^te  constitutions  InsofBt'as  Is  pos- 
sible." 

Equally  Important  is  the  original  proceed- 
ing in  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  (in 
the  matter  of  apportionment  of  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature,  No.  50999,  now  scheduled  for 
oral  argument  on  May  11.  1965)  to  review  the 
rigid  equality  and  extensive  cutting  of  coun- 
ty lines  In  the  reapportionment  plan  ordered 
into  effect  by  the  Michigan  court  in  June, 
1964  (128  N.W.  2d  722). 

"This  statement  Is  based  partially  on  an 
Interview  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in  November 
of  1964  with  Hartmut  jackel  of  the  Free  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  See  also  Pollock,  "The  Elec- 
toral System  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many— A  Study  In  Representative  Govern- 
ment," 46  American  Political  Science  Review, 
1056  (1952). 


tem  under  which  legislators  are  elected  from 
three-man  districts,  each  voter  having  three 
votes  which  he  may  distribute  among  the 
candidates  equally,  or  two-one.  or  three  for 
one.  As  practiced  in  Illinois  for  the  lower 
house  since  1870,  this  has  meant  that  the 
stronger  party  got  two  legislators  from  each 
district  and  the  weaker  party  one."^  Another 
device  is  limited  voting,  which  is  now  In 
force  for  a  portion  of  New  York's  City  Coun- 
cil.'" 

6.  How  "equal"  is  "equal"? 

A  question  on  which  many  other  questions 
depend  is  how  "equal"  is  "equal"  in  regard 
to  the  equal-population  districts  rule. 
Logically,  this  could  have  been  mentioned 
first,  but  the  ramifications  are  better  per- 
ceived if  one  has  in  mind  such  other  issues 
as  gerrymandering  and  preserving  political 
subdivisions.  Although  the  Supreme  Court 
did  mention  the  traditional  importance  of 
political  subdivisions.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
made  it  quite  clear  that  population  was  to 
be  the  essential  guide  when  he  said:  'But 
neither  history  alone,  nor  economic  or  other 
sorts  of  group  interests,  are  permissible  fac- 
tors in  attempting  to  justify  disparities  from 
population-based  representation." 

And  a  few  lines  further  on  he  said:  "II]f, 
even  as  a  result  of  a  clearly  rational  State 
policy  of  according  some  legislative  repre- 
sentation to  political  subdivisions,  popula- 
tion is  submerged  as  the  controlling  con- 
sideration in  the  ajiportionment  of  seats  in 
the  particular  legislative  body,  then  the  right 
of  all  the  State's  citizens  to  cast  an  effective 
and  adequately  weighted  vote  would  be  uft- 
constitutioually  impaired." '" 

The  deviations  which  have  been  permitted 
in  the  litigated  cases  since  this  ruling  pro- 
vide an  Interesting  contrast. 

In  Colorado  the  Federal  district  court  ap- 
proved, as  permissible  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment for  tlie  1964  election,  a  reapportion- 
ment plan  imder  which  the  maximum  per- 
centage deviations  from  the  mean  or  "ideal" 
district  were  21.13  percent  in  the  senate  and 
30.16  percent  in  the  hotise." 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  rejected  all 
reapportionment  plans  submitted  by  a  bi- 
partisan reapportionment  commisison  except 
one  Democratic  Party  plan  under  which  the 
maximum  percentage  deviation  is  0.58  per- 
cent in  the  senate  and  2.8  percent  in  the 
house,  and  which  nattirally  Involves  extensive 
crossing  of  county  lines,  contrary  to  the  State 
constitution.'" 

In  New  York  the  Federal  district  court  ap- 
proved, as  permissible  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, a  Republican  Party  plan  under  which 
the  maximum  percentage  deviations  are  7.9 
percent  for  the  senate  and  10.8  percent  for 
the  house,  and  which  also  involves  extensive 
crossing  of  county  lines,  contrary  to  the 
State  constitution .=" 

Two  observations  need  to  be  made.  First, 
If  a  strict  population  standard  is  to  be  the 

'^See  Blair,  "Cumulative  Voting:  An  Ef- 
fective Electoral  Device  in  Dllnois  Politics" 
(1960). 

ioBlaikie  v.  Power,  13  N.Y.  2d  134.  243  N.Y. 
S.  2d  185,  143  N.E.  2d  55  (1963),  appeal  dis- 
missed, 375  U.S.  439  (1964) . 

'■377  U.S.  at  581. 

^^  Lucas  v.  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly, 
232  F.  Supp.  797  (1964).  The  figures,  not 
given  in  the  opinion,  are  derived  from  a  staff 
memorandum  of  the  Colorado  Legislative 
Council.  July  14, 1964. 

"In  the  Matter  of  Apportionment  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature,  128  N.W.  2d  722  ( 1964) . 
The  figures,  not  given  In  the  opinion,  are  de- 
rived from  are  apportionment  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Michigan  secretary  of  state, 
June  23, 1964. 

2"  WMCA,  Inc.  V.  Lomemo,  supra  note  11. 
The  figures,  not  given  In  the  opinion,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Reapportionment's  "Supplemental  Re- 
port," Dec.  30, 1964,  pp.  10, 15. 
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only  consideration  and  other  representation 
Issues  arc  to  be  Ignored,  there  Is  no  ratlonHl 
basis  for  stopping  short  of  a  1-to-l  ratio  for 
all  districts,  and  a  population  deviation  of 
less  than  a  minlscule  1  or  2  percent.  In 
many  States  population  concentrations  will 
make  It  necessary  to  cut  some  political  sub- 
division lines  in  districting  even  If  the  max- 
imum allowable  deviation  Is  as  hlRh  as  10 
or  15  percent.  If  some  units  must  be  cut. 
why  not  cut  enough  to  get  down  to  a  1- 
percent  deviation? 

Nothl:i(?  In  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
so  far  provides  much  guidance  on  this  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  the  constant  stress  on  pop- 
ulation equ.ility  (even  under  a  census  now 
5  ye;irs  -old)  encourages  reapportioners  to 
Ignore  preexisting  political  subclivlstons  In 
order  to  got  new  districts  of  mUilmal  devia- 
ton.  safe  from  reversal.  An  unavoidable  by- 
product is  to  maximize  gerrymandering  free- 
dom. 

The  second  observation  Is  that  the  Court 
not  only  has  tended  to  focus  loo  narrowly 
on  arithmetic  as  a  virtually  exclusive  guide 
to  proper  reapportionment,  but  also  has  ap- 
proached its.  reapportionment  arithmetic  too 
narrowly.  The  Ccjurt  h:us  placed  stress  on 
the  population  variance  ratio  between  the 
one  largest  and  the  one  smallest  district  and 
on  the  minimum  population  which  theo'-el- 
Ically  could  elect  a  majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Court  will  take  note  occasionally 
of  the  maximum  percentage  deviation  from 
the  mean  or  "ideal"  district. 

If  arithmetic  Is  to  be  the  guide,  and  con- 
cededly  it  must  have  a  major  role,  the  focus 
should  be  on  the  average  deviation.  It  Is 
not  at  all  clear  why  some  Isolated,  extreme 
ratios  between  the  largest  and  smallest  dis- 
tricts should  be  deemed  "unfair"  or  "uncon- 
stitutional," provldetl  the  average  deviation 
Is  slight.  An  occasional  extreme  ratio  or 
percentage  deviation  has  no  adverse  Im- 
psLCt  on  majority  rule:  It  may  be  the  best 
way.  If  not  the  only  way.  to  provide  effective 
minority  representation  along  with  majority 
rule.  The  Court  has  yet  to  address  Itself 
to  this  question  on  a  precise  factual  rec- 
ord. 

Forgoing  some  additional  matters,  I  close 
with  this  thourrht.  "One  man.  one  vote" 
Is  the  symbol  of  an  aspiration  for  fairness, 
for  avoidance  of  complexity,  and  for  Intel- 
ligibility In  our  representational  processes 
In  our  mass  democracy.  This  is  why  all  Gal- 
lup polls  show  general  public  support  for  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions — although  this 
may  be  the  cla.'^slc  example  of  the  uninformed 
Interviewer  asking  the  uncomprehending  In- 
terviewee a  question  which  Is  unavoidably 
loaded  because  so  oversimplified.  But.  Gal- 
lup polls  aside,  these  aspirations  for  fair- 
ness and  for  intelligibility  arc  quite  proper. 
The  ta.sk  of  honoring  them  has  only  be- 
gun and  will  require  much  refinement  of 
the  "one  man.  one  vote"  slogan  If  some- 
thing approaching  political  equity  Is  to  be 
achieved. 

Author's  Note. — While  this  article  was  In 
galley  proof  a  State  court  In  New  York  voided 
under  the  State  constitution  the  reapportion- 
ment plan  which  the  Federal  court  on  Feb- 
ruTry  1,  1965.  had  approved  under  the  14th 
am'^ndment  (the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  16. 
1964,  p.  1) .  The  State  coiu-t  did  not  rule  on 
the  gerrymandering  Issues  which  the  Fed- 
eral court  had  left  for  State  resolution.  It 
placed  Its  declaration  of  unconstitutionality 
on  the  ground  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
voiding  of  the  prior  reapportionment  system 
fixed  In  the  New  York  constitution  did  not 
open  the  way  for  the  New  York  legislature 
to  Increase  the  size  of  the  lower  house  from 
the  State  constitutional  figure  of  150  to  165. 

On  the  face  of  It,  this  ruling  Is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  action  In  Maryland  where 
the  legislature,  complying  with  a  Judicial  re- 
apportionment mandate  based  on  the  Federal 
Constitution,  assumed  power  to  change  by 
statute  the  size  of  the  legislature  as  part  of 


the  reapportionment  process.  Nineteen  ur- 
ban seats  were  added  to  the  lower  house  In 
1962  without  constitutional  amendment  (see 
^faT}^land  Committer  v.  Tawe^.  228  Md.  412. 
180  A.  2d  656  and  229  Md.  406,  184  A.  2d  715 
(1062)).  The  Supreme  Court  spoke  of  In- 
terim reapportionment  powers  of  leglsl.itures 
In  Its  reapportionment  decisions  of  June. 
1964:  "With  the  Maryland  constitutional  pro- 
visions relating  to  legislative  apportionment 
hereby  held  uncon.';tltutlonal.  the  Maryland 
Legislature  presumably  has  the  Inherent 
power  to  emct  at  le.-ist  temporary  reappor- 
tionment legislation  pending  adoption  of 
Stato  constitutional  provisions  relating  to 
l«?i;lslatlvo  apportionment  which  comport 
with  Federal  constitutional  requirements." 
{Maruland  Committee  v.  Tawe.s,  377  U.S.  656. 
675  670). 


SERIOUS  TRAGEDY  AVERTED 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuo-sday.  May  11,  19G5,  a  potential  serious 
tragedy  was  averted  at  Chillicothe.  Ohio, 
by  the  prompt  and  efTicient  action  of  an 
Army  Ordnance  detachment  located  at 
Clinton  County  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Army  Ordnance  Command  at  Fort 
George  G.  Meade.  Md.,  bjth  responding 
to  an  emereency  call  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  H.  Fair,  mayor  of  Chillicothe. 
Ohio. 

Cause  for  the  creat  alarm  and  concern 
over  the  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  area 
was  the  discovery  that  a  metallic  item  lo- 
cated in  a  scrap  dealer's  yard  and  about 
to  be  cut  prior  to  disposal  was  an  active 
Tiny  Tim  Rocket. 

Mr.  President,  Mayor  Fair  de.scribes  the 
incident  well  in  a  letter  of  commendation 
addressed  to  the  Command  General.  2d 
Army.  Fort  Gcorere  Meade.  Md..  and 
which  I  ask  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  14.  1965. 
Command  General.  2d  Army. 
Fort  George  Meade.  Md. 

Dear  General:  This  letter  Is  addressed  to 
you  In  an  effort  to  express  appreciation  and 
commendation  for  members  of  your  com- 
mand. 

On  Tuesday.  May  11.  1965,  an  active  Tiny 
Tim  rocket  was  Identified  by  our  police  de- 
partment In  a  scrap  metal  dealer's  yard,  lo- 
cated within  three  blocks  of  Chillicothe.  Ohio, 
a  city  of  26.000.  At  the  time  of  discovery,  a 
workman  was  in  the  process  of  cutting  the 
rocket  and  disposing  of  It  on  a  freight  car. 

An  Army  Ordnance  detachment  located  at 
Clinton  County  Air  Force  Base,  was  notified 
and  they  arrived  with  dispatch. 

Two  members  of  this  detachment  arrived 
and  determined  the  rocket  was  active.  They 
were:  1st  Lt.  Michael  Ryan.  0522093.  and 
Sp6  Donald  Brown.  RA13262263,  assigned  to 
the  71st  Ordnance  Detachment. 

These  men  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of 
professional  skill,  and,  in  addition,  an  aware- 
ness of  good  public  relations. 

Due  to  requirements  of  Army  regulations. 
Lletitenant  Ryan  was  not  able  to  Immediately 
remove  the  rocket  from  the  populated  area. 
However,  by  his  calm  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, fears  of  the  citizens  did  not  become 
acute.  He  explained  the  military  service  re- 
quirements in  a  highly  intelligent  manner  to 
the  persons  concerned. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  scene.  Lieutenant 
Ryan  and  Specialist  Sixth  Class  Brown  gave 
me  an  excellent  estlmate'of  the  situation  and 
the  problems  to  be  faced.  When  I  tele- 
phoned the  Army  Ordnance  at  Fort  Meade 
and  explained  our  situation,  I  received  the 


utmost  courtesy  and  assistance.  Within  an 
hour,  the  rocket  was  removed  from  the  pop. 
ulated  area  to  a  remote  section  of  our  local 
airport.  Due  to  the  elforts  of  your  staff,  the 
Air  Force  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
removed  the  rocket  the  following  day. 

For  the  citizens  of  this  city.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  sincere  appreciation  to  all  2d  Army 
personnel  who  assisted  us  In  removing  this 
very  real  danger  from  our  community. 

I  wish  to  commend  Lieutenant  Ryan,  and 
Specialist  Sixth  Class  Brown,  for  a  superior 
performance  of  duty. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  H.  Fair, 

Mayor. 

Copies  to  Senator  Prank  J.  Lausche  and 
Senator  Stephen  Young. 
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WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT  PARK,  OP 
KOREA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  peoples  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States,  although  they  dwell  in  lands 
which  are  thousands  of  miles  apart  phys- 
ically, and  although  they  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  profoundly  different  cultural  her- 
itages, nevertheless  share  a  common  bond 
which  was  forged  on  the  bloody  slopes 
of  Heartbreak  Ridge  and  in  the  .steel  and 
fire  of  the  Chosen  Reservoir.  That  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  Korea  forever  links 
together  our  peoples,  who  fought  and, 
for  long  years,  died  together,  side  by  side. 

The  termination  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict was  a  beginning,  rather  than  an 
end;  and  all  Americans  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Korean  Republic,  not  alone 
with  hope,  but  also  with  real  physical 
help.  Thus.  I  commend  President  John- 
son for  his  statement,  on  yesterday,  as- 
suring President  Chung  Hee  Park,  of  Ko- 
rea, that  "the  United  States  would  work 
steadfastly  with  you  to  better  the  lot  and 
lives  of  your  people." 

I  join  in  the  welcome  extended  to  Pres- 
ident Park,  and  I  hope  his  visit  has  been 
a  pleasant  one.  Last  December,  I  was 
his  guest  in  his  country;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  if  the  people  of  Washington, 
D.C..  have  been  as  kind  and  generous  as 
those  of  Seoul,  President  Park's  sojourn 
here  was  happy,  indeed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Gen- 
eral Park  Praises  Johnson  on  Asia."  The 
article  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 
May  19,  1965] 
General  Park  Praises  Johnson  on  Asia — 
Korea's  President  Supports  Firmness  in 
Vietnam 

Washington,  May  18. — President  Chung 
Hee  Park  of  South  Korea  commended  the 
United  States  today  for  having  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  Communist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam. He  warned  that  any  softening  of  U.S. 
policy  would  be  "an  Irrevocable  mistake." 

"We  cannot  and  should  not  budge  even 
an  Inch  from  our  position  of  defending  free- 
dom by  force  until  the  Communists  give  up 
their  scheme  of  conquering  the  world  by 
sanguinary  revolution,"  he  said  at  a  National 
Press  Club  luncheon. 

General  Park,  who  Is  here  for  talks  with 
President  Johnson,  said  that  his  own  country 
was  "a  living  victim  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion." He  said  the  Communists  were  now 
trying  In  Vietnam  what  they  tried  In  Korea. 


"What  the  free  nations  should  do  at  this 
stage  Is  self-evident,"  he  said.  "They  have 
DO  alternative.  I  am  convinced,  but  to  take 
such  decisive  action  as  the  United  States  and 
ot^cr  nations  of  the  free  world  demonstrated 
in  Korea  In  1950." 

JOHNbON   PRAISED  ON   OOMBINGS 

General  Park  praised  President  Johnson 
for  his  "wi.sdom  and  courage"  In  handling  the 
Vietnam  crisis,  and  said  that  the  President's 
'■resolute  action"  in  ordering  U.S.  planes  to 
bomb  Communist  bases  In  North  Vietnam 
"could  prevent  the  flames  of  trouble  In  that 
country  from  spreading  farther  and  wider." 

The  Korean  President  was  the  second  Asian 
statesman  to  suggest  in  recent  days  that  the 
bombing  of  Nortli  Vietnam  may  have  headed 
off  a  widening  of  the  war.  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman  of  Thailand  expressed  simi- 
lar views  during  a  visit  here  last  week. 

General  Park  was  sharply  critical  of  "some 
froe  nations"— not  Identified — that  he  said 
believed  "naively  that  they  will  be  able  to 
maintain  their  own  security  through  nego- 
tiations" with  the  Communl.sts  rather  than 
by  fighting  against  aggression. 

"What  is  meant  by  negotiation  in  Com- 
munist parlimce."  he  said,  "Is  merely  a  means 
to  enable  the  Communists  to  proceed  with 
their  aggression." 

General  Park  arrived  yesterday.  His  sched- 
ule today  Included  a  breakfast  se.'islon  with 
Secretary  of  Defpnse  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  a  White  House  conference  with  Mr. 
Johnson. 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVATE  IN- 
TERESTS IN  TAXPAYERS'  RE- 
SEARCH MONEY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  indignation  that 
I  read  the  revelations  which  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  [Mr.  Long] 
disclosed  on  Monday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  speech  appears  on  page 
10715  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Monday,  May  17,  1965;  and  I  commend 
its  reading  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
and,  indeed,  to  every  American  citizen, 
.so  that  they  may  become  informed  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  public-policy  crisis 
which  confronts  this  Government  in  the 
field  of  private  exploitation  of  public 
research  funds. 

At  tlie  same  time  that  we  receive  a 
soothing  daily  mental  message  from  the 
public  relations  departments  of  various 
organizations,  telling  us  that  all  is  well, 
behind  our  backs,  and  unknown  to  the 
public,  are  shenanigans  such  as  those 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  made 
public  yesterday: 

A  test  for  phenylketonuria,  an  infant 
disease  that  leads  to  mental  retardation, 
was  largely  developed  by  governmental 
fund.s.  The  Public  Health  Service 
granted  $251,700,  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  contributed  $492,000  for  its  de- 
velopment. Senator  Long's  speech  de- 
tails how  Miles  Laboratories  tried  to  ob- 
tain, and  almost  succeeded  In  getting, 
an  exclusive  licensing  agreement  for  the 
life  of  the  patent.  If  it  had  gotten  the 
exclusive  license,  Miles  would  have  mar- 
keted a  testing  kit  for  a  price  in  excess 
of  $262.  The  same  kit  was  already  be- 
ing produced  by  hospitals  for  $6. 

With  an  exclusive  licensing  agreement, 
only  Miles  Laboratories  would  have  been 
allowed  to  produce  the  kit;  so  a  test  de- 
vice which  had  been  developed  largely 
by  the  use  of  public  funds,  and  which 
could  be  produced  for  $6,  would  have 


been  assigned,  on  a  monopoly  basis,  to  a 
private  company,  to  be  sold  for  $262.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  country  and 
Congress  are  showing  so  much  concern 
over  mental  retardation,  as  evidenced  by 
passage  of  the  Mental  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Act  of  1963.  a  private  com- 
pany was  trying  to  secure  a  private  mo- 
nopoly, so  that  it  could  exploit  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  mental  retardation. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  be- 
hind the  scenes  wheeling  and  dealing 
which  greedy  interests  are  canying  on,  in 
an  effort  to  get  their  hands  on  bigger  and 
bigger  pieces  of  the  Government- 
financed  research  pie.  With  great 
amounts  of  money  to  spend  on  high- 
priced  legal  and  public  relations  talent, 
they  pour  out  a  steady  stream  of  sugar- 
coated  words  cynically  designed  to  con- 
vince what  they  consider  to  be  a  gullible 
public  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
assign  the  public's  rights  to  private  con- 
cerns, because  tliis  allegedly  encourages 
research  and  development.  This  argu- 
ment is  clearly  a  subterfuge  which  the 
American  public  is  going  to  realize  is  a 
subterfuge;  and  the  people  are  going  to 
hand  certain  greedy  interests  a  big  sur- 
prise by  rejecting  their  argument  out- 
right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "How  Bar  to  Retarda- 
tion Was  Opened  to  the  Many,"  written 
by  Morton  Mintz,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  19,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  19, 
1965] 

How  Bar  to  Retardation  Was  Opened  to  the 

Many — Test  Cost  Cut  to  One-fortieth 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

This  is  the  story  of  why  a  test  used  to  pre- 
vent a  severe  form  of  mental  retardation 
costs  1.2  cents  per  baby  instead  of  40  times 
as  much. 

It  did  cost  50  cents  per  baby  for  a  time. 
Had  that  price  prevailed,  says  the  U.S.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  certain  States  would  not  have 
begun  mass  testing  programs  and  many  chil- 
dren who  now  will  be  normal  would  have 
been  irreversibly  retarded. 

Exclusive  rights  were  originally  assigned 
to  a  private  firm  that  charged  $262  for  a  test 
kit  that  the  inventor  manufactured  for  $6. 
The  Government  has  now  obtained  uncon- 
tested rights  in  the  pending  patent  applica- 
tion and  any  qualified  organization  can  make 
the  kits  without  paying  royalties. 

The  story  was  pieced  together  from  Inter- 
views and  from  Government  files  obtained 
by  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee's  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee. Long  discussed  the  story  in  the  Senate 
Monday. 

Since  1959,  Long  has  been  working  to  give 
the  Government  property  rights  in  inven- 
tions developed  with  the  help  of  the  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  that  the  Government  spends  with 
research  and  development  contractors.  The 
mental  retardation  test  was  developed  largely 
with  Government  funds. 

story's  leading  figure 

The  leading  figure  In  the  story  Is  the  In- 
ventor of  the  test.  Dr.  Robert  Guthrie,  of 
Buffalo,  a  brilliant  scientist  and  himself  the 
parent  of  a  retarded  child. 

"I  had  always  assumed,"  he  said,  "that  the 
price  would  be  reasonable."  But  he  termed 
himself  naive  about  such  matters. 


The  simple,  reliable  test  he  developed  de- 
tects the  metabolic  disorder  phenylketonuria, 
usually  called  PKU. 

A  few  drops  of  blood  are  taken  from  the 
heel  of  an  Infant  In  the  first  few  days  after 
birth.  If  the  disorder  is  found,  a  special  diet 
will  prevent  retardation. 

The  incidence  of  PKU  had  been  believed  to 
be  1  In  20,000  to  40,000  births,  but  a  mass 
screening  of  400,000  infants  In  1962-63  estab- 
lished a  rate  of  at  least  1  In  10,000.  That 
Indicates  a  nationwide  potential  of  about  400 
PKU-retarded  Infants  a  year,  including 
roughly  3  In  the  District,  7  In  Maryland,  and 
9  in  Virginia. 

MANDATORY   IN    MARYLAND 

The  test  is  now  being  performed  regularly 
in  90  to  100  percent  of  the  hospitals  with 
maternity  services  In  14  States  and  In  a  total 
of  2,600  hospitals  In  all  States  except  Alaska. 
Some  States,  including  Maryland,  have  made 
the  test  mandatory  for  hospital  births. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  test  has  detected  33 
PKU  cases.  Dr.  Guthrie  said  this  was  done 
with  mass  screening  that  cost  State  tax- 
payers about  as  much  as  lifetime  custodial 
care  for  one  person  in  a  public  institution. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  a  48-year-old  microbiologist 
and  physician,  attributed  his  special  Inter- 
est in  developing  the  test  to  the  PKU  retar- 
dation of  a  relative  in  Minneapolis.  A  member 
of  the  pediatrics  department  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Guthrie  in  1958  received  his  first 
grants — $25,000  each,  for  5  years — from  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
and  the  Association  for  Aid  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren. Later,  he  received  a  total  of  $75,672 
from    three    other    nongovernment    sources. 

But  starting  in  1959,  the  Public  Health 
Service  gave  $251,700.  Chiefly  for  the  sub- 
sequent mass  screening,  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau  granted  $492,000. 

FIRM    IS    NOMINATED 

Long  before  the  Bureau  got  Into  the  pic- 
ture, but  after  the  test  was  perfected.  Dr. 
Guthrie  and  the  NARC  agreed  that  a  swift 
way  to  bring  the  test  into  the  widest  possible 
use  would  be  to  enlist  a  pharmaceutical  firm 
with  a  worldwide  organization. 

The  Ames  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Miles  Labora- 
tories of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  nominated  by  Dr. 
Guthrie  because  It  had  been  marketing  a 
urine  test  for  PKU.  That  test,  however,  is  not 
well  suited  for  mass  use. 

A  lawyer  friend  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  Ra3rmond 
K.  Kuhns  of  New  York  City,  who  was  donat- 
ing his  legal  services,  advised  that  a  patent 
on  the  invention  be  sought.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  possibility  that  the  plan 
for  mass  use  of  the  test  could  be  Jeopardized 
by  another  patent  only  with  costly,  protracted 
litigation. 

Almost  a  year  had  gone  by  since  Dr.  Guthrie 
had  published  articles  about  the  test.  This 
meant  that  unless  a  patent  application  were 
filed  quickly.  Dr.  Guthrie's  claim  automati- 
cally would  be  denied. 

Kuhns  said  that  Miles  Laboratories,  which 

had  accepted  an  Invitation  to  participate, 
agreed  with  him  in  emphasizing  to  Dr.  Guth- 
rie that  any  proposed  patent  agreement 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

BARS  ROYALTIES  FOR  SELF 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing — questionnaires, 
red  tape — that  Dr.  Guthrie  scorns.  His  scien- 
tific work  preoccupies  him.  Not  until  almost 
a  year  after  the  PBS  began  pressing  him  with 
letters  and  phone  calls  did  he  get  around  to 
filing  the  required  reports. 

The  patent  application  and  licensing  agree- 
ment, which  meanwhile  had  been  drawn  up 
by  an  associate  of  Kuhns  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
put  title  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  but  at 
his  request  barred  him  from  getting  a  cent 
in  royalties. 

Instead.  Miles,  which  was  made  the  exclu- 
sive licensee,  agreed  to  pay  5  percent  of  the 
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net  proceeds  of  sales  to  the  NARC.  Ulti- 
mately, that  association  got  $1,100. 

During  the  discussions,  no  one  thought  to 
aslt  what  price  Miles  intended  to  charge. 

In  1962.  tlie  patent  application  was  filed 
and  the  licensing  agreement  signed.  At  about 
that  time,  tiie  Children's  Bureau  announced 
its  plans  to  screen  the  400,000  Infants.  A 
great  many  test  kits  had  to  be  produced,  and 
quickly. 

TURNS  PRODUCTION   MAN 

Miles  was  unable  to  gear  up  fast  enough 
for  this  job  bocoAise  of  what  Vice  President 
G.  W.  Orr,  Jr.,  told  me  were  severe  production 
problems.  So  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  was  not,  as 
Kuhns  put  it,  'in  any  remote  sense  a  busi- 
nessman," became  a  production  man. 

Wlt'r.  Bureau  fund^,  he  rented  a  liouse, 
and  in  it.  in  a  years  time,  turned  out  10,000 
kits,  enough  for  a  million  tests.  Packaging 
was  done  by  retarded  young  adults. 

Ames,  the  Miles  subsidiary,  "took  what 
we  had  done  and  repackaged  it."  Dr.  Guthrie 
said.  "The  big  price  then  particularly  made 
no  sense." 

The  "big  price"  was  $262  for  a  500-test 
kit  that  the  scientist  produced  for  $6.  He 
had  not  kno'.vn  what  the  price  would  be  un- 
til June  1963,  when  he  visited  Miles.  "I 
was  horrified."  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  since  the  Government 
made  his  invention  freely  available,  com- 
mercial laboratories — including  Miles — have 
offered  the  kit  for  a  fraction  of  its  original 
jrice. 

Tiie  Miles  official,  Orr.  suggested  that  one 
reason  for  the  S262  price  was  the  need  to  use 
only  the  highest  quality  sterile  materials. 
However,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  imply  ♦'hat  his  firm's  test  Kit  v.-as 
superior  In  that  regard  to  Dr.  Guthrie's.  He 
did.  however,  fault  the  scientist's  definition 
of  costs. 

NITLLIFICATION    BEGINS 

In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  drive  began  to  niillify  the 
agreement  with  Miles.  One  \^ho  urged  this 
was  Herschel  F.  Clesner.  inventions  coordi- 
nator for  the  PHS. 

On  November  5,  1963.  the  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau.  Katherine  B.  Oettinger, 
wrote  Clesner  "thft  the  granting  of  exclusive 
commercial  rights  to  Miles  Laboratories 
would  prevent  Massachusetts  and  some  of 
the  larger  States  now  contemplating  setting 
up  this  screening  from  carrjing  out  their 
plans." 

"None  of  these  States  could  afford  to  ir- 
stltute  a  program  if  they  had  to  purchase 
the  kits  commercially  at  the  contemplated 
(1262)  price,  or  if  they  had  to  pay  royalties 
on  the  materials  they  would  manufacture 
themselves,"  she  said. 

A  year  ago.  the  Acting  Surgeon  General 
of  the  PHS.  Dr.  David  E.  Price,  officially  de- 
termined that  the  contract  should  be  can- 
celed because  "the  best  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic will  not  be  served  by  •  •  *  an  exclusive 
license.  «  •  •  insofar  as  the  invention  may 
be  patentable,  the  equitable  ownership  of 
all  rights,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  shall 
be  in  the  United  States." 


I 


REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  note  that  the  issue  of  reap- 
portionment of  State  legislatures  is  re- 
ceivingr  increasing  attention  in  our 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  I  am  con- 
fident that  once  the  American  public 
understands  what  is  at  stake,  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  to 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
guaranteeing  one  man,  one  vote  will  be 
rejected. 


I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  find  a  most 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  study,  by 
Peter  Irons,  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Progressive  magazine.  He  points  out 
that  the  drive  to  preserve  the  rotten 
borough  system,  with  all  of  its  associated 
privileges,  prerogatives,  and  powers,  is  in 
full  swing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Irons'  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Progressive,  May  1965] 

The  Race  To  Control  the  States 

(By  Peter  Irons) 

(Note. — Peter  Irons,  who  did  social  sci- 
ence research  at  Harvard  and  Howard  Uni- 
versities, is  associate  editor  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  legislative  newsweekly.) 

"The  people  in  our  big  cities  are  unlit  for 
citizenship.  It's  to  the  rural  areas  that  we 
must  look  for  citizens  of  greater  intellect." 

T'nus  spoke  a  defender  of  agrarian  virtue 
at  New  York  State's  constitutional  conven- 
tion in.  1894,  which  took  heed  and  drafted  an 
apportionment  plan  firmly  establishing  rural 
domination  of  the  State  legislature.  Seven 
decades  later,  a  vast  migration  has  depopu- 
lated our  rural  arens  aud  crowded  millions  of 
people  into  our  cities  and  suburbs.  But  the 
ruiT.lists,  whose  iron  grip  on  the  State  legi'j- 
latures  has  been  loosened  by  the  Supi-eme 
Court,  still  preach  the  sTme  fear  of  the  cities 
that  the  19th  century  New  Yorker  did.  "Be- 
ware the  city."  is  their  battle  cry  as  they 
fight  to  hold  back  the  urban  revolution. 

A  massive  rural  counterrevolution  is  being 
waged  today.  Its  goal  is  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  rural  control  of  many  State 
legislatures  and  county  governments  will  be 
pre.'^.erved.  Its  target  is  a  series  of  landmark 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  bullseye 
is  the  Reynolds  v,  Sims  decision,  June  15. 
1964,  in  which  the  Court  ruled  that  the  Con- 
stitution requires  that  "the  beats  in  both 
houses  of  a  bicameral  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis." 

The  stakes  in  this  battle  are  high — control 
of  State  and  county  governments — and  it  is 
being  waged  on  two  fronts,  one  in  the  Con- 
gress and  one  In  the  States. 

In  its  Reynolds  v.  Sims  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  Alabama's  failure  to 
reapportion  its  legislature  for  more  than  60 
years  had  produced  "a  minority  strangle- 
hold" on  that  body.  The  Court  ordered  that 
new  districts  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation alone.  The  Court  was  responding,  as 
it  had  through  its  historic  Baker  v.  Carr  de- 
cision in  1962,  to  the  fact  that  the  equality 
of  representation  principle  has  been  so  gross- 
ly violated  by  the  States  that  in  39  of  them 
minorities  as  small  as  8  percent  could  elect 
a  majority  of  the  members  In  either  one  or 
both  houses  of  the  legislature.  In  Baker  v. 
Carr  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that  the 
Federal  judiciary  could  enter  the  field  of 
legislative  apportionment  and  that  when 
legislatures  failed  to  correct  serious  mal- 
apportionment, the  courts  could  make  such 
corrections  themselves. 

By  last  year  the  Impact  of  that  decision 
had  been  felt  across  the  land.  During  1964 
alone,  legislatures  reapportioned  themselves 
in  10  States,  and  the  courts  redistricted 
legislatures  in  4  others.  In  the  same  period. 
State  and  Federal  courts  declared  that  the 
redlstricting  plans  of  32  States  did  not  meet 
constitutional  requirements.  And  by  the 
opening  months  of  1965,  24  States  were  under 
court  orders  to  reapportion  before  the  next 
legislative  election. 

While  the  rural  power  In  State  legislatures 
grudgingly  gave  up  some  seats  in  the  lower 
houses  of  State  legislatures  under  the  pres- 
sure   of    the    courts.    It    continues    to    fight 


against  reapportionment  of  the  upper  houses 
If  the  ruralists  can  maintain  their  grip  on 
State  senates,  they  can  block  progressive 
legislation  or  any  measures  that  will  beneflt 
the  cities  and  suburbs.  Since  State  senates 
also  hold  the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove 
appointments  to  State  regulatory  bodies, 
wherever  ruralists  dominate  State  senates 
they  can  tip  the  balance  toward  the  appoint- 
ment  of  rc.ictlonarles  who  favor  the  big  utill- 
ties  and  the  major  manufacturing  interests. 
It  Is  these  economic  groups  that  back  the 
ruralists  in  preserving  the  legislative  status 
quo. 

But  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Reynolds  v.  Sims — if  not  wiped  out  by  one  of 
the  jDioposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Co^lftraitlon — threatens  to  reduce  or  end 
rural  «!(minance  of  State  senates.  In  this 
case  tftie  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment 
dictates  the  principle  of  "one  man,  one  vote." 
and  ruled  out  any  apportionment  scheme  of 
either  house  of  a  legislature  that  is  not  based 
strictly  on  population.  "Legislators  repre- 
sent people,  not  trees  or  acres,"  wrote  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  "A  citizen,  a  qualilied  voter, 
is  no  more  nor  no  less  so  because  he  lives  In 
the  city  or  on  the  farm." 

The  Court's  decision  was  greeted  by  a  col- 
lec  .ivo  howl  of  protest  from  rural  interests 
in  'ooth  the  States  and  the  Congres.s.  Typical 
of  the  reaction  was  the  cry  of  Representative 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn,  a  South 
Carolina  Democrat,  that  the  Reynolds  de- 
cision rtennt  "a  long  step  toward  Federal 
dictatorship  by  the  Supreme  Court."  Rural 
Congressmen  and  State  legislators  rose  In 
anger  by  the  hundreds  as  they  foresaw  the 
erosion  of  their  entrenched  citadels  of  power. 
Within  a  period  of  days,  a  new  coalition  of 
powerful  forces  was  organizing  a  rural 
counterrevolution  to  block  and  overturn  the 
"one  man,  one  vote"  principle  enunciated  by 
the  Court. 

Who  are  the  leaders  of  the  rural  counter- 
revolution, and  what  is  the'r  strategy  to 
nullify  the  P.eynolds  decision?  Before  taking 
a  look  at  these  men  and  thoir  methods.  It 
is  helpful  to  scan  the  mr.p  of  political  power 
across  the  country. 

All  but  a  hnndful  of  our  State  constitu- 
tions are  written  to  perpetuate  rural  control 
of  State  legislative  bodies,  usually  by  guar- 
antees that  in  at  least  one  house  of  the  leg- 
islature, each  county  or  township  shall  be 
represented,  regardless  of  population.  Thus, 
the  eight  people  living  In  New  Hampshire's 
smallest  house  district  cast  ballots  worth  222 
times  as  much  as  those  In  the  largest  dis- 
trict. In  California,  where  legislators  elected 
by  10.7  percent  of  the  population  control  the 
State  senate,  a  voter  in  a  small  county  in 
the  Sierras  wields  422  times  the  elective 
power  of  his  Los  Angeles  brother.  Similar 
examples  of  the  dilution  of  the  urban  and 
suburban  vote  abound,  and  the  result  is  ob- 
vious; the  cities  and  many  suburbs  have 
been  shortchanged  In  State  aid  for  educa- 
tion and  welfare. 

The  Reynolds  decision  and  companion 
rulings,  and  the  fact  that  70  percent  of  all 
Americans  now  live  In  urban  areas,  should 
have  sounded  the  death  knell  for  rural  dom- 
ination of  the  States.  Instead,  the  ruralists 
dug  In  and  began  planning  strategy  to  nullify 
the  "one  man.  one  vote"  rulings.  Four  days 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the 
Southern  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  met  In  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  is- 
sued a  statement  that  "these  decisions 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  representative 
government."  The  membership  of  the  na- 
tionwide Council  of  State  Governments 
reads  like  a  rollcall  of  the  power  structure  of 
the  State  legislatures. 

Irate  rural  Congressmen  were  not  long  In 
Joining  the  bandwagon.  Leading  the  agrar- 
ian forces  In  Congress  Is  William  Tuck  of 
southern  Virginia.     Representative  Tuck,  a 
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Dortly  stereotype  in  the  "Senator  Claghorn" 
tradition,  is  a  former  State  legislator  and 
Virginia  Governor,  and  a  cog  in  Senator 
Harry  Byrd's  machine  which  rules  Virginia 
as  a  fiefdom.  A  Democratic  member  of  both 
the  House  Judiciary  and  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committees,  Tuck  led  a  maneuver 
which  forced  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
EMANUEL  Celler,  Of  Brooklyn,  to  hold  hear- 
ings last  July  on  the  more  than  70  anti- 
reapportionment  bills  hastily  drafted  by 
rural  Congressmen. 

At  the  hearings.  Representative  Tuck  urged 
passage  of  his  bill  to  bar  Federal  courts  from 
jurisdiction  over  State  reapportionment 
cases.  Representative  William  McCulloch, 
a  smalltown  Ohio  Republican  and  ranking 
GOP  member  of  the  committee,  took  another 
tack  and  backed  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  any  State  with  a  two-house  legisla- 
ture (Nebraska  has  the  only  unicameral  leg- 
islature) to  apportion  one  house  "on  factors 
other  than  population." 

As  Congressmen  paraded  before  the  com- 
mittee to  denounce  the  Reynolds  decision, 
more  than  20  powerful  State  legislators  sat 
quietly  in  the  hearing  room.  Members  of 
the  newly  organized  National  Ccnimii:Kion  on 
Constitutional  Government,  this  contingent 
included  such  men  as  Thomas  Graham, 
speaker  oi  the  Missouri  house;  former  Florida 
House  Speaker  William  V.  Chappell.  Jr.;  Solo- 
mon Blatt,  in  his  25tli  year  as  speaker  of  the 
South  Carolina  house;  and  Byron  Tunnell, 
then  speaker  of  the  Texas  house  and  now 
Texas  railroad  commiKsioner. 

The  National  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tional Government  ir,  the  new  .spearhead  of 
the  rural  counterrevolution.  In  early  1964, 
49  legislators  from  various  States  met  in  Lin- 
coln, Ntbr.,  to  organize  the  NCCG.  Most  of 
these  delegates  were  also  active  in  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  and  in  the  general 
assemblv  of  the  States,  a  biennial  conclave 
of  delegates  sent  by  State  legislatures  at 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  ritually 
roasted.  With  the  Federal  courts  pressing 
for  reaprjortionment  and  posing  an  immineiit 
threat  to  their  bastioi-s  of  power,  the  rural- 
ists decided  to  band  together  and  coordinate 
tlieir  opposition  to  redistricting. 

As  president  of  the  NCCG,  the  delegates 
to  the  Lincoln  meeting  elected  Hnl  Briden- 
baugh.  a  73  -year-old  Nebraska  State  senator. 
A  farmer  and  businessman  from  Dakotn  City, 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  legis- 
lature for  16  years.  Last  fall  he  retired  from 
the  legislature  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
NCCG  effort.  Bridenbaugh  says  bluntly  that 
its  guiding  principle  is  "We  fear  urb.'-.n  domi- 
nation." Various  State  chambers  of  com- 
merce have  donated  funds  to  the  NCCG  war 
chest. 

Tlio  first  congressional  floor  skirmish  in 
the  battle  against  reipportionment  was 
fought  last  fall.  Although  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Celler  opposed  the  Tuck 
and  McCulloch  bills  and  tried  to  drag  the 
hearings  out  to  the  end  of  the  session.  Repre- 
sentative Tuck  executed  an  end  play  around 
Crr.LER  by  having  his  Virginia  cohort,  Rules 
CommiLtoe  Chairm.m  Howard  W.  Smith,  lift 
his  bill  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
send  it  straight  to  the  House  floor.  Celler 
was  enraged  at  this  move,  but  Judge 
Smith  calmly  ignored  his  protestations,  and 
the  Tuck  bill  to  evict  Federal  courts  from 
the  reapportionment  field  breezed  through 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  218  to  175. 

Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol, 
liberal  Senators  led  by  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois, frustrated  the  ruralists  and  Dlxiecrats 
by  conducting  a  "baby  filibuster"  against  a 
proposal  of  Republican  Minority  Leader 
Everett  Dihksen  to  prevent  Federal  courts 
from  ordering  any  legislative  redlstricting 
until  January  1966.  The  mellifluous  Dirk- 
sen  wanted  to  give  the  ruralists  time  to 
develop  their  campaign  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  But  Senators  Douglas,  William 
Proxmire,   Gatlord   Nelson,   Joseph   Clark, 


and  other  liberals  succeeded  In  watering 
down  the  Dirksen  proposal  to  the  degree  that 
when  adopted  by  the  Senate  It  was  unac- 
ceptable to  a  Hou-se-Senate  conference.  The 
88th  Congress  adjourned  without  passing 
any  reapportionment  legislation. 

This  congressional  setback  did  not  abate 
the  determination  of  the  rural  forces.  A  race 
is  now  on  to  amend  the  Constitution,  as  the 
rur.illsts  fight  to  stave  off  the  rapid  pace  of 
court-ordered  reapportionment.  Plans  for 
the  last-ditch  a.ssault  were  approved  last  De- 
cember at  meetings  in  Chicago  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  and  the  general 
assembly  of  the  States.  In  Chicago,  rural 
leaders  mapped  out  a  two-pronged  strategy 
to  enact  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  keep  the  Supreme  Court's  "one  man, 
one  vote"  principle  from  working  against 
rural  control  of  State  senates.  One  prong 
of  the  att.^ck  would-be  through  Congress, 
and  the  other  would  be  through  State  action. 
Although  the  Chicago  meeting  was  firmly 
In  the  hands  of  a  coalition  of  northern 
ruralists  and  Dixie  segregationists,  two  State 
lec;islators  who  supported  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  tried  futilely  to  put  the  general 
assembly  on  record  as  favoring  the  "one-man- 
one-vote"  principle.  The  two  were  State 
Senators  Gloria  Schaffer,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Charles  Weiner,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Schaffer,  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  UNESCO,  complained 
later  that  "many  States,  had  they  been  ade- 
quately represented,  would  have  voted  for 
our  resolution."  But  instead,  the  rural-dom- 
inated States  had  packed  the  meeting. 

I^ast  December's  conclave  was  reminiscent 
of  the  one  held  2  years  earlier,  which  was 
determined  to  block  the  surge  toward  re- 
apportionment by  nuUifyinp;  the  Baker  v. 
Carr  decision  handed  dov/n  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  March  1962.  Then,  as  now,  a  coali- 
tion of  ruralists  and  Dixlecrats  was  backed 
by  powerful  business  interests.  With  the 
aid  and  blessing  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  its  executive  director,  Erevard 
Criliflpld,  the  1962  genernl  assembly  laurched 
the  program  to  win  leglsKitive  approval  for 
the  notorious  disunity  amendments. 

One  of  the  amendments  launched  at  the 
1962  meeting  would  change  the  Constitu- 
tion to  bar  the  Supreme  Court  from  any 
jurisdiction  over  apportionment.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  16  State  legislatures.  The  im- 
mediate ancestor  of  the  present  amendment 
proposal  on  apportionment  now  being  rushed 
through  legislatures,  It  Is  also  the  forebear  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Tlie  new  version  which  has  replaced  the 
old  one  under  the  strategy  approved  by  the 
1964  general  aseembly  and  the  coalition,  has 
surpriEsed  its  predecessor  in  winning  legisla- 
tive approvals.  By  early  March  1965,  17  States 
had  approved  identical  versions,  and  Cali- 
fornia's legislatvire  adopted  a  variation. 

The  resolution  approved  by  these  legisla- 
tvues  with  astounding  speed,  and  with  the 
public — and  sometimes  the  press — scarcely 
.aware  of  what  had  happened,  requests  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. The  proposed  amendment  would 
permit  any  State  which  has  a  two-house 
legislature  to  apportion  "the  membership  of 
one  house  of  such  legislature  on  factors  other 
than  population,  provided  that  the  plan  of 
sucli  apportionment  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  electorate  of 
that  State."  Completely  overlooked  in  the 
sparse  comment  by  the  press  Is  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  also  provides  that  "Nothing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  restrict  a  State  In 
its  determination  of  how  membership  of 
governing  bodies  of  its  subordinate  States 
shall  be  apportioned."  This  would  freeze,  In 
perpetuity,  present  rural  overrepresentation 
on  county  boards  and  similar  local  units  of 
government. 

The  strategy  of  the  rural  bloc  has  been 
outlined  by  Crlhfield,  the  seasoned  executive 
head  of  tlie  Council  of  State  Governments. 


The  first  step,  says  Crlhfield,  Is  to  secure 
passage  by  as  many  States  as  possible  of  this 
new  resolution  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. Never  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Union  has  this  strategy  been  successful.  It 
requires  that  34  States,  two-thirds  of  the 
total,  must  pass  the  resolution  before  Con- 
gress is  compelled  to  call  a  convention.  But 
the  coalition  Is  convinced  that  If  25  to  30 
States  approve  it,  Congress  will  act  on  its 
own  accord  In  behalf  of  ruralists  to  avoid  a 
convention,  which  many  Congressmen  fear 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  Constitution 
gutting. 

Will  the  rural  strategy  succeed?  Crlhfield 
and  Bridenbaugh  think  so.  "Remember," 
Crlhfield  says,  "there  are  47  States  In  regular 
session  this  year.  Already,  more  than  20 
States  have  passed  memorials  and  the  nvim- 
ber  could  well  reach  34.  It's  going  to  be 
tight,  but  if  Congress  doesn't  want  a  conven- 
tion it  has  the  Dirksen  bill  before  it."  The 
Dirksen  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2, 
would  allow  apportionment  of  one  house  of  a 
legislature  on  the  basis  of  "factors  other 
than  population,"  if  the  State's  voters  ap- 
prove in  a  referendum. 

When  the  Dirksen  resolution — with  the 
names  of  every  Republican  Senator  but  one, 
and  eight  Democrats,  as  cosponsors — was 
presented  for  hearings  before  a  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  weighted  with  a 
ruralist  majority,  It  was  endorsed  by  a  parade 
of  Senators  and  conservative  lobbyists.  Sen-  >^ 
ators  Douglas  and  Proxmire,  and  the  mayors 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  were 
among  the  few  who  denounced  it. 

"The  Dirksen  amendment  may  be  con- 
sidered the  'stalking  horse'  of  those  who  wish 
to  preserve  the  rotten  borougli  system  in  the 
State  legislatures  of  the  United  States,"  said 
Senator  Douglas. 

In  their  battle  against  fair  apportionment, 
the  ruralists  have  forged  an  effective  conU- 
tion  of  powerful  allies.  Organizations  crack- 
ing a  potent  political  whip  have  been  fiock- 
ing  before  Senate  and  Hou.se  hearings  to  de- 
nounce the  Reynolds  decision.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  tiie  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Liberty  Lobby, 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
have  lined  up  like  a  Greek  chorus  to  trumpet 
their  fears  of  urban  control.  Even  the 
liberal  National  Farmers  Union,  with  its  his- 
tory of  populism,  voted  by  a  narrow  margin 
at  its  recent  convention  to  support  the 
amendment  drive. 

Last  February,  the  coalition  enlisted  Its 
most  prestigious  ally  when  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  voted 
in  New  Orleans  to  support  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  Tlie  author  of  the  ABA  resolu- 
tion was  Jonathan  C.  Gibson,  chairman  of 
the  ABA'S  Jurisprudence  Committee,  an  old 
hand  in  the  antiunion  right-to-work  cam- 
paign and  the  legal  vice  presidenlf  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  But 
the  opponents  of  the  resolution  saw  a 
stealthier  hand  behind  its  drafting.  Herbert 
Johnson,  an  Atlanta  lawyer  who  led  the  floor 
fight  against  the  resoultion,  says  that  the 
real  force  behind  it  was  John  C.  Satterfleld. 
the  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  lawyer  who  directed  the 
lobbying  drive  last  year  against  the  civil 
rights  bill.  Satterfleld,  an  attorney  for 
former  Mississippi  Governor  Ross  Barnett. 
was  the  secretary  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Fundamental  American  Freedoms 
which  poured  S120.000  of  Mississippi  tax 
money  into  the  fight  against  the  civil  rights 
bill.  Satterfleld  is  a  member  of  Gibson's  ABA 
committee  and  worked  behind  the  scenes  In 
New  Orleans  to  secure  the  115-to-94  vote 
for  the  resolution.  "It  looks  like  Satterfleld 
wrote  It,"  said  Johnson.  Another  house  of 
delegates  member  at  New  Orleans,  Virginia 
lawyer  Edmund  Campbell,  also  saw  the  reso- 
lution endorsing  Dirksen's  proposal  as  Sat- 
terfield's  handiwork  and  felt  It  was  designed 
to  "freeze  the  present  racial  Imbalance"  in 
southern  legislatures. 
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Organized  resistance  to  the  rural  coalition 
has  only  recently  come  to  the  surface.  A 
liberal  coalition,  composed  mostly  of  groups 
actii'e  In  the  civil  rights  lobbying  effort  last 
year,  was  formed  several  months  ago  under 
the  title  of  the  National  Committee  for  Pair 
Representation.  A  loo5ely  organized  group, 
the  NCFR  Is  made  up  of  labor  unions,  church 
groups,  the  NAACP.  and  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action.  Marvin  Caplan  of  the  indus- 
trial union  department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  who 
Is  also  director  of  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  has  donned  another  hat  to 
coordinate  the  NCFR  effort. 

At  a  strategy  meeting  with  representatives 
from  the  offices  of  liberal  Senators,  the  out- 
look was  gloomy.  "Unless  labor  makes  a 
major  fight  on  this,  we're  dead."  said  one 
representative  from  Capitol  Hill. 

If  Congress  takes  the  Initiative,  It  will  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house  to  send 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  or  some  version  of 
It,  to  the  States  for  ratification.  A  prelim- 
inary nose-count  in  Congress  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Fair  Representation  supports 
the  forecast  of  Brevard  Crihfield  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments:  "It's  going  to  be 
tight."  Any  amendment  approved,  whether 
by  Congress  or  by  a  convention  called 
through  petitions  from  34  legl-latures, 
would  have  to  be  ratified  by  38  States 
within  a  7- year  period  to  become  part 
of  the  Constitution.  The  race  between 
the  courts  forcing  reapportionment,  and 
the  States  striving  to  fend  It  off,  could 
go  down  to  the  wire. 

The  stakes  in  the  battle  over  reapportion- 
ment are  tremendous.  If  the  Reynold!!  v. 
Sims  "one  man,  one  vote"  decision  with- 
stands the  current  assault  on  it,  America's 
political  map  will  be  completely  redrawn 
with  the  political  balance  of  power  decisively 
shifting  to  the  ever  more  populoxis  cities  and 
suburbs. 

Crihfield  sees  "another  plate  of  worms"  be- 
hind the  Reynolds  decision  as  Its  impact 
reaches  down  to  the  100,000  smaller  units 
of  government  across  the  country.  Courts 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  have  ruled  that 
county  boards  of  supervisors  must  meet  the 
"one  man,  one  vote"  criterion.  Eight  days 
after  the  Reynolds  Jeclslon,  five  voters  In 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  filed  a  suit  to  reappor- 
tion the  Kent  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  Michigan  coiu-t,  noting  that  a  supervisor 
from  the  township  of  Plainfleld  represented 
only  925  voters,  while  it  took  8.429  people 
from  Grand  Rapids  to  merit  the  samp  repre- 
sentation, ordered  reapportionment. 

Seventy  years  a^o.  when  the  rural  New 
York  legislator  claimed  that  urban  citizens 
were  "unfit  for  citizenship,"  only  one  out 
of  three  Americans  lived  in  an  urban  area. 
Today,  that  proportion  has  been  reversed, 
but  cur  legislative  bodies  still  fail  to  reflect 
that  mvissive  change".  Voters  in  the  cities 
and  suburbs  complain  that  State  legislators 
Ignore  tlieir  growing  needs  for  better  schools, 
health,  and  welfare  facilities,  and  other  pub- 
lic services,  and  refuse  to  appropriate  enough 
money  to  stem  the  growing  deterioration  of 
urban  communities.  Atlanta  lawyer  Her- 
bert Johnson  fears  that  passage  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  returning  legislative 
control  to  rural  areas  "would  put  them  In 
such  strong  control  that  the  cities  will  never 
get  their  fair  share." 

Reynolds  v.  Sims  loosened  the  iron 
grip  of  those  who  represent  "trees  and  acres" 
rather  than  people.  Those  legislators  repre- 
senting trees  and  acres,  rather  than  a  proper 
number  of  voters,  too  often  are — or  become — 
the  voices  and  votes  of  reaction  on  behalf 
of  powerful  private  interests.  The  preserva- 
tion of  these  special  interests,  along  with  the 
rural  fear  of  the  ethnic  minorities  in  the 
cities,  and  the  southern  fear  of  a  larger 
Negro  vote,  spur  the  rural  counterrevolu- 
tion. "Legislators  are  elected  by  voters," 
said  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  Reynolds 


decision,  "not  [byl  farms  or  cities  or  eco- 
nomic interests.  To  the  extent  that  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  vote  is  debased,  he  Is  that 
much  less  a  citizen." 

It  is  this  concept  of  voting  equality,  with 
its  vast  power  to  reshape  our  society  in 
more  liberal  form,  that  the  old  establish- 
ment seeks  to  destroy  at  all  costs. 


INCLUSION  OP  HOSPITAL-BASED 
SPECIALISTS  IN  HOSPITAL  SERV- 
ICES UNDER  CARE  OF  THE  AGED 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
support  for  the  amendment  submitted 
by  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
i^LAS],  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  to  in- 
clude as  a  hospital  cost  the  specialty 
services  of  radiologists,  anesthesiologists, 
pathologists,  and  physiatrists,  if  this  is 
the  voluntai-y  arrangement  between  the 
hospital  and  such  specialists,  has  been 
gaining  momentum.  The  administra- 
tion, through  testimony  by  Secretary'  An- 
thony Celebrezze,  urged  modification  of 
House  bill  6675,  so  as  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions for  covering  these  services.  Secre- 
tai-y  Celebrezze  also  predicted  that  "sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  w-ay  these  serv- 
ices are  now  paid  for"  would  be  required 
if  the  hospital-related  services  of  these 
specialists  were  excluded  from  coverage 
under  the  basic  hospital  plan.  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  prominent  or- 
ganizations testifying  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  have  indicated  sup- 
port for  the  inclusioii  of  these  hospital- 
related  services  as  a  hospital  cost.  To 
name  a  few:  the  American  Ho.spital  As- 
sociation, the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion, the  Group  Health  Association  of 
America,  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  the  Blue  Cross,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Phy- 
sicians Forum,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens. 

One  of  the  foremost  physicians  and 
experts  in  hospital  administration  in 
America  is  Dr.  Albert  W.  Snoke,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital,  and  past  president  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association.  That 
association  recently  bestowed  on  Dr. 
Snoke  its  highest  honor,  by  presenting  to 
him  the  "1965  Distinguished  Service 
Award."  The  May  1  issue  of  Hospitals, 
the  journal  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  included  some  comments  by 
Dr.  Snoke  on  the  issue  of  exclusion  from 
hospital  billing  of  the  costs  of  services 
rendered  by  hospital-based  specialists. 
In  the  article,  he  warned  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  services  as  a  hospital  cost 
would  represent  taking  a  "step  back- 
ward." Such  a  step,  he  predicts,  would 
"change  drastically  a  vei-y  basic  philo- 
sophical, formal,  and  administrative  re- 
lationship" between  hospitals  and  radi- 
ologists, and  it  "should  not  be  taken  ex- 
cept as  an  open  covenant,  openlv  arrived 
at." 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, Dr.  Snoke's  w^ritten  testimony  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  wh'ch 
not  only  is  an  articulate  appraisal  of  the 
problems  that  would  arise  should  the 
hospital-based  specialists'  services  be 
billed  separately  from  other  hospital 
costs,  but  also  expresses  a  sincere  con- 
cern over  the  financial  hardships  which 


the  elderly  would  have  to  endure  should 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  be  enacted. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  cover  arti- 
cle on  Dr.  Snoke,  which  was  published  in 
the  May  1  issue  of  Hospitals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  the  Proposed  Exclusion  of  Hospital- 
Based  Specialists  From  Hospital  Services 
Included  in  the  Legislation  on  Financing 
Health  Care  of  the  Aged 

I  think  this  is  a  step  backward.  It  is  not 
in  keeping  with  what  hospital  service  sliould 
be  or  what  it  has  become.  The  liospitai  was 
originally  just  a  place  for  the  dying,  it  was 
where  you  would  lie  in  bed  and  where  some- 
one would  feed  you  and  you  would  have  some 
nursing  care.  The  modern  hospital  is  far 
more  than  this.  I  think  you  cannot  draw 
any  sharp  line  between  what  is  hospital  care, 
nursing  care,  or  medical  care.  Those  things 
that  I  did  as  an  intern  or  a  resident  are  now 
being  done  by  nurses,  dietitians,  or  tecli- 
nicians.  There  Is  a  perfect  example  in  this 
shifting  of  roles  both  in  psychiatry  and  la 
radiology.  In  psychiatry,  the  patient  is  cared 
for — and.  hopefully,  cured — in  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  social  worker  plays  a  role, 
the  psychologist  plays  a  role,  the  nurse  plays 
a  role,  and  actually  the  sweeper  of  the  floors 
plays  a  role.     It  isn't  just  the  psychiatrist. 

Now  let's  discuss  radiology.  The  tech- 
nician.s  can  generally  do  a  far  better  job  of 
taking  picttires  than  radiologists  can.  In 
linear  accelerrtor  and  high  voltage  therapy 
installations,  radiologi.sts  have  the  a.sslstance 
of  physicists.  At  present,  the  hospital 
charges  for  this  total  service.  If  the  radiol- 
ogist charges  for  it  or  for  part  of  It,  what  is 
he  charging  for?  The  physicist?  And  where 
does  the  physicist's  role  start  and  stop? 
What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  health 
care  In  a  hospital  is  so  complicated,  so  inter- 
related, and  so  interdependent  that  we  just 
can't  make  these  arbitrary  distinctions. 

Look  at  what  h;is  happened  in  Inhalation 
therapy.  Inhalation  therapy  has  increased 
in  utilization  at  a  spectacular  rate.  This  is 
a  service  which  requires  competent  profes- 
sional supervision  and  we  offer  it  as  a  hos- 
pital service.  The  average  doctor  is  still 
pretty  Innocent  of  this  new  and  exciting 
specialty.  We  would  have  been  unable  to 
attract  an  expert  physician  to  our  staff  to 
direct  this  program  on  a  fee-for-service  basis 
for  his  professional  component,  no  matter 
how  widely  the  explanation  was  circulated. 
Staff  physicians  would  not  have  understood. 
The  patient  wouldn't  have  understood.  The 
Inhalation  specialist  would  either  have 
starved  or  he  wouldn't  have  come. 

Another  thing  that  disturbs  me  greatly 
about  this  proposal  to  exclude  from  hospital 
services  the  professional  fee  of  hospital- 
based  specialists  Is  the  fact  that  this  was 
proposed  and  voted  in  executive  session  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Pre- 
viously, the  debate  was  on  whether  there 
shoxild  be  a  medicare  bill,  whether  It  should 
be  under  social  security,  whether  there 
should  be  an  Income  te.st,  who  Is  going  to 
administer  It,  and  so  forth.  There  was  no 
fundamental  chnnge  proposed  affecting  hos- 
pital-physician relationships.  And  now  into 
the  national  arena  we  have  thrown  a  proposal 
to  chansje  drastically  a  very  basic  philosophi- 
cal, financial,  and  administrative  relation- 
ship. This  change  would  have  fundamental 
effects  on  the  financial  relationships  of  phy- 
sician specialists  In  hospitals.  It  would  have 
fundamental  effects  on  the  very  life  of  Blue 
Cross.  Such  a  step  should  not  be  taken 
except  as  an  open  covenant  openly  arrived 
at.  When  you  have  something  of  this  Im- 
portance proposed  for  adoption  without  de- 
bate and  without  hearings,  it  is  almost 
tmbellevable. 
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KEENE,  N.H.— ALL  AMERICA  CITY 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  2 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure 
of  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  which 
the  city  of  Keene,  N.H.,  became  the  first 
New  Hampshire  city  ever  to  receive  the 
coveted  designation  of  an  All  America 

City. 

The  annual  All  America  Cities  compe- 
tition, sponsored  by  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  and  Look  magazine,  made 
a  vei-y  wise  choice  in  selecting  the  city 
of  Keene.  Those  of  us  who  are  active 
in  New  Hampshire  affaii-s  know  that  the 
citizens  of  Keene  are  truly  outstanding 
in  their  i\  sponsible  efforts  to  better  their 
community. 

Although  Keene's  outstanding  accom- 
plishments which  have  brought  glory  to 
both  tho  city  and  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  are  the  results  of  the  work 
of  many  citizens,  I  feel  that  special  rec- 
ognition should  be  given  to  its  mayor,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Mallat,  Jr.  Bob  Mal- 
lat  is  truly  representative  of  the  many 
Keene  citizens  who  take  their  citizen- 
ship seriously,  and  who  have  earned  for 
Keene  the  de.signation  of  All  America 
City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
describes  Keene's  success.  The  article 
was  published  in  the  New  Englander 
magazine,  published  by  the  New  England 
Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Keene:   First  in  New  HAMPSHtRE  To  Earn 

Award    as    Result    of    All-Out    Citizen 

Effort 

(By  Lois  Hennlng) 

Keene,  N.H..  situated  In  the  heart  of  New 
England  and  boasting  the  region's  widest 
paved  Main  Street,  can  add  to  its  credits  a 
citizen  interest  which  ranks  among  the  best 
in  the  Nation.  Chosen  as  an  All  America 
City  (and  the  first  from  New  Hampshire)  by 
project  sponsors  Look  magazine  and  the 
National  Municipal  League,  the  town  of 
18.000  shares  the  honor  with  10  other  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

Keene  residents,  in  addition  to  Interest 
and  initiative,  readily  admit  to  error.  In 
the  1950's  these  citizens  voted  out  a  bicam- 
eral council-manager  government.  They 
presently  realized  the  merit  of  svich  a  system, 
began  a  campaign,  and  reinstated  a  non- 
partisan mayor-council-manager  system  that 
is  in  effect  today. 

Next  the  citizens  turned  to  the  problem 
of  the  town's  economy,  and  in  1952  estab- 
lished the  Keene  Regional  Industrial  Foun- 
dation. Dedicated  to  the  aid,  expansion,  and 
diversification  of  local  Industry,  the  foun- 
dation was  aided  1  year  later  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Greater  Keene  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  300-member  organization 
and  the  foundation  worked  together  until 
today  they  provide  one  of  the  finest  Indus- 
trial parks  in  the  region.  In  addition,  the 
town  has  one  of  the  lowest  unemployment 
rates  in  the  State  despite  a  10-percent 
growth  in  population  per  decade. 

To  maintain  this  industry  and  to  provide 
for  themselves,  the  town  sought  Improvement 
of  its  tr.tnsportatlon  facilities.  Like  many 
northern  New  England  towns,  the  decline  of 
the  railroad  threatened  to  isolate  Keene.  The 
ciiamber  of  commerce  and  the"  Industrial 
foundation  set  about  to  Improve  the  existing 
town  airport  until  today  It  Is  the  only  air- 
port north  of  Boston  to  be  served  by  two  air- 
lines.   Both  Mohawk  and  Northeast  Airlines 


serve  Keene,  one  of  the  three  regional  air- 
ports in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

"Operation  Discover"  was  also  sponsored  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  Organized  to  In- 
vestigate community  needs,  the  151  members 
assisted  in  bringing  about  the  first  zoning 
ordinance  in  the  State  and  a  comprehensive 
housing  code.  As  a  result  of  this  code,  di- 
lapidated, substandard  buildings  In  the 
downtown  area  were  removed.  In  their  place 
a  1,700  parking  space  area  was  provided  with- 
in a  2-mlnute  walking  distance  to  the  cen- 
tral business  district. 

In  examining  recreational  needs  town  citi- 
zens Instigated  the  building  of  5  Little 
League  baseball  fields  which  serve  16  teams 
and  240  boys.  In  addition,  the  town  hosted 
the  1964  national  finals  of  the  American 
Legion  Little  World  Series.  Similarly,  horse- 
shoe enthusiasts  brought  to  the  town  the 
largest  number,  24,  of  horseshoe  courts  at  1 
site  in  the  wofld.  These  courts  will  host  the 
1965  national  horseshoe  tournaments. 

Recreational  swimming  In  the  area  was 
limited  by  pollution  of  all  natural  facilities. 
Through  the  help  of  the  Lions  Club,  300  citi- 
zens raised  $65,000  or  half  the  cost  of  the  2 
town  pools  now  available. 

These  public  pools,  located  on  either  side  of 
the  town,  were  augmented  when  the  first 
recreational  facilities  built  In  conjunction 
with  a  flood  control  project  were  opened. 
The  flood  control  dams,  located  In  three 
areas,  and  built  between  1960  and  1964,  were 
constructed  to  overcome  frequent  flooding  In 
the  region. 

Keene  residents  often  turn  their  endeavors 
Inward  to  the  aid  and  beneflt  of  their  own 
town.  This  Introspection  has  led  to  the 
establishment.  In,  1957,  of  the  town  senior 
citizens  center.  To  aid  the  poor,  Keene 
residents  formed  the  Greater  Keene  area  pro- 
gram. Their  work  was  recognized  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  who  said.  In  a  tele- 
gram to  the  citizens,  "Keene's  Task  Force 
Poverty  is  a  particularly  gratifying  accept- 
ance of  my  challenge." 

In  1958,  the  town,  under  the  direction  of 
200  citizens,  raised  $700,000  for  a  new  YMCA. 
Three-hundred  teens  use  this  facility  each 
weekend  for  dancing  without  having  rumbles 
or  riots.  For  the  postteens  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  Industrial  Foundation 
worked  for  the  conversion  of  Keene  Teach- 
ers College  to  Keene  State  College,  a  division 
of  the  State  University  system  established  in 
1963.  Keene  State,  with  an  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 1.200  students,  also  provides  ex- 
tension courses  for  nearby  residents  and  In- 
dustry personnel. 

leading  library 
To  supplement  the  college,  the  town  has 
established  one  of  the  leading  libraries  In  the 
State.  In  the  last  years  the  library  has  re- 
corded the  highest  circulation  on  a  per 
capita  basis  In  the  State. 

Activities  outside  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  town  also  Interest  Keene  residents.  A 
local  newspaper  campaign  examining  the 
care  given  foster  children  by  the  State  re- 
sulted In  a  statewide  Investigation  of  the 
welfare  department.  National  Interest  Is 
extended  annually  when  150  town  residents 
Invite  100  children  from  New  York  City  to 
spend  the  summer  In  Keene. 

International  Interest  is  also  apparent  In 
Keene.  An  experiment  In  International  liv- 
ing, a  model  community  ambassador  pro- 
gram which  sends  Keene's  young  people 
abroad,  and  an  exchange  program  with  the 
people  of  Bolivia  are  part  of  this  Interna- 
tional program. 

Since  Its  charter  In  1753  and  the  formation 
of  a  city  In  1874,  Keene  has  grown  In  popula- 
tion. Industry,  education,  and  recreation. 
Said  Robert  L.  Mallat,  Jr.,  in  his  presenta- 
tion before  the  judges  of  the  All-America 
City  program,  "this  Is  a  community  of  people 
working  for  people."  Faced  with  the  re- 
maining   tasks    of    low    cost    housing    and 


housing  for  the  elderly,  Keene,  N.H.,  citizens 
have  nevertheless  taken  significant  strides  to 
bring  their  town  the  rating  of  an  all-America 
city. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  MAIL  FROM 

RUSSIA 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
today's  "Big  Brother"  item  is  a  letter 
from  Prof.  Theodore  Harrison,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  He  complains  about  the 
harassment  practiced  upon  him  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  in  the  form  of 
daily  postcards  which  he  must  return  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  order  to 
obtain  his  mail  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  my  view,  it  is  ridiculous  that 
Congress  has  given  the  Department 
the  power  to  screen  and  delay  the 
reading  matter  of  American  citizens 
which  is  labeled  "political  propaganda." 
Americans  should  be  able  to  read  what 
they  like,  without  governmental  inter- 
ference. It  is  hoped  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  rid  us  of  this  law,  as  viola- 
tive of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Yet,  as  long  as  it  is  on  the  books,  it 
is  the  job  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  enforce  it.  However,  the  Department 
can  enforce  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize, not  maximize,  the  harassment  of 
our  citizens. 

By  burning  the  records  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  on  who  wants  the  for- 
eign mail  and  who  does  not,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  maximized  the 
harassment.  If  someone  such  as  Profes- 
sor Harrison  has  a  daily  subscription  to 
a  foreign  paper  or  magazine  labeled  "po- 
litical propaganda,"  he  will  receive  from, 
and  must  return  to,  the  Post  Office  De- 
pai'tment  365  postcards  a  year.  Under 
any  standard  whatever,  this  is  absurd. 
The  Postmaster  General  should  stop  it 
at  once. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pro- 
fessor Harrison's  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Cambru)ge,  Mass.. 

April  15,1965. 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long:  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  you  express  the  conviction  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  should  confine  Its 
activities  to  delivering  the  mail.  While  you 
are  legislating  on  this  Important  subject  I 
hope  that  you  will  also  turn  your  attention 
to  the  way  In  which  Communist  propaganda 
Is  handled  upon  entry  Into  the  United  States, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  this  raises  se- 
rious constitutional  issues  both  of  freedom 
of  information  and  of  confiscation  of  private 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

I  am  a  college  Instructor  and  graduate 
student  writing  a  thesis  on  Soviet  foreign 
policy  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy.  I  have  for  some  time  sub- 
scribed to  Pelplng  Review,  International  Af- 
fairs, and  New  Times  because  they  are  cheap 
and  because  It  Is  often  convenient  to  muti- 
late copies  in  the  process  of  writing  which 
one  cannot  do  at  a  library.  It  outrages  me 
to  have  to  keep  returning  postcards  saying 
that  I  want  the  stuff  that  I  have  paid  for, 
and  most  infuriating  of  all  was  my  experience 
last  summer  when  I  was  away  and  thus 
failed  to  return  a  postcard  In  time  to  meet 
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an  arbitrary  deadline  so  that  some  of  my 
copies  were  destroyed  and  my  files  are  In- 
complete. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  doesnt 
want  such  material  as  this  can  easily  throw 
it  away,  and  I  frankly  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munists waste  their  money  trying  to  send  it 
to  very  many  people  who  don't  want  it. 
What  this  really  amounts  to  is  harassment 
of  the  academic  community:  and  it  seems 
Inane  for  the  Federal  Government  with  one 
hand  to  spend  liuge  sums  to  make  this  kind 
of  material  available  to  scholars  in  English, 
and  with  the  other  hand  to  make  things 
difficult  for  them  when  they  do  the  same 
kind  of  thing  on  their  own  initiative. 

This  type  of  postcard  can  easily  be  lost, 
and  today  I  have  received  in  my  mail  the 
very  same  postcard  which  I  attempted  to 
return  to  the  postmaster  in  New  York  yester- 
day. Since  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether 
he  or  I  is  the  addressee  (although  the  post- 
age is  prepriid)  this  silly  routine  could  go  on 
Indefinitely  wasting  both  my  time  and  energy 
and  that  of  the  post  office. 

Once  again,  I  think  that  the  Important 
issues  here  are  the  inadvertent  b'.it  frequent 
confiscation  of  private  property  which  re- 
sults from  this  system  and  the  impairment 
of  freedom  of  information. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Theodore  Harrison. 


'ni%     iTr    n.  ikii.tr    til  in* 


If  Mr.  Wlrtz  is  not  overruled,  the  result 
of  his  obstinacy  will  be  tragic.  It  is  time  for 
the  people  of  California  and  their  representa- 
tives to  go  over  Mr.  Wirtz'  head  and  appeal 
directly  to  the  President  for  help. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FARM  LABOR 
FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
William  Shea,  publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  a  tireless  spokesman  foi"  Cali- 
fornia agriculture,  cogently  makes  the 
case  for  supplemental  labor  to  rescue 
California  farmers  Irom  a  deep  and  seri- 
0U3  cri.sis. 

I  am  \vo!\derins  how  long  it  will  take 
the  "stubbci  n  executive"  to  comprehend, 
what  has  been  c.ppaient  to  evei-yone  with 
exuerience  in  :h-.'  feld,  that  supplemental 
labor  must  be  approved  quickly. 

I  ask  unaiaimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Stubborn  Executive,"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stvbborn  Execvtive 
The  rotting  crops  in  California  stand  as  a 
monument    to    the   lncomprehf>nsible    stub- 
hornnp.>:s  of  a  sliit'Ie  executive- -Secretary  of 
Lr.br.r  Wi'.Lird  V/.r..-. 

Ill  the  fi'co  fii  uiaple  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Wirii:  h.\s  ina.-ted  dictatorlally 
th.:t  c;'  iu^a  f!nme.st:c  help  c-\n  be  recruited 
t"  ••'.'.  •■'.'•  iif 'ds  of  C.iUfornla  farmers. 

expir.itlon    of  tlic    braocro   pro'.;mn\ 

'    •>  t.'rm«^rs  but  St.ite  and  Federal 

^  done  tlieir  utmosf  to  find  the 

■'      7>  ■••     »<.i',p    r.«iii»<|    iiiid   are 

rs*"  hi.-;  <l'>.)'lon  and 

'><>r   Into   the   fields. 


CRISIS    IN    CALIFORNIA 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  Mr, 
David  M.  Sacks,  general  manager  and 
eloquent  spokesman  of  KGO-TV,  chan- 
nel 7,  in  San  Francisco,  in  a  most  timely 
editorial,  entitled  "Ostrich  in  the  Straw- 
berries." points  out  that  Secretary  Wirtz 
must  soon  open  his  eyes  to  the  facts  or 
the  entire  economy  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  endangered. 

Channel  7  has  always  been  a  leading 
iiifluence  in  the  bay  area  and  here  the 
editorial  shows  the  statioii's  understand- 
ing of  those  subjects  which  are  most 
urgent  for  the  citizens  of  the  bay  area. 

Mr.  Presiicnt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ostrich  in  the  Strawberries 
(Presented  by  David  M.  Sacks,  general  man- 
ager KCO-TV) 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  i? 
playing  tiie  ostrich  tiiese  days,  burying  his 
head  in  tlae  sand  and  refr.sing  to  face  the 
realities  of  a  growing  crisis  in  California 
agriculture. 

While  il;e  Secretary  stubboruly  iiides  frum 
facts,  our  State's  multi-million-dollar  crop  of 
strawberries  is  rotting  on  the  plant:  There 
are  not  enough  workers  to  harvest  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Wirt^.  at  his  desk  in 
Washington,  there  is  no  crisis.  He  has  ap- 
proved the  importation  of  1,500  br.iceros  and 
tills,   lie   s.a\s.  fahOL'ld   lie  siiiiicient. 

But  the  workers  he  has  approved  aren't  on 
tl»e  str.'.w'oerry  fields  yet — .uiJ,  as  things 
stand  no-.v,  v/hen  iliey  do  arii'e  there  won't 
be  enough  oi  liicm. 

Apparently,  there's  little  hope  for  the 
strawberry  crop  this  year,  no  matter  what 
Mr.  Wirtz'  informants  tell  him.  California 
growers  are  going  to  lose  hiindrcds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  the  crop.  And  their 
loss  will  cost  you  and  me. 

Aliead  now  are  other  crops,  also  threatened 
by  a  short.'igp  of  labor.  Something  must  be 
done  to  prevent  their  loss  too.  Without  its 
agricultural  Income,  California's  economy 
could  be  .^criouslv  daniagod. 
"  Our  fields  need  harvest  workers.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  tiirm  this  year  from  our 
domestic  labor  forces.  They  will  have  to 
como.  ;is  in  the  p-n.-st.  from  Mexico.  Steps  to 
get  them  here  niu.st   be   t.iken   now. 

ChmncI  7  urTcs  Oo',  ermir  Brown.  Senators 
Krc  HEL  and  Murphy  and  our  Concressmen  to 
sh'ke  Secret. iry  Wir'z'  head  1o<j5p  from  the 
.sand.  He  must  be  set  .strai>;ht.  Ho  must  be 
told  hl.s  -Nourcp.s  of  Inforni.itlon  are  imrrll- 
■''■■  He  mii.st  bf  made  .iwarc  of  a  crl^i.s  that 
tcn<;  our  CtUfornia  ixxketbiok  and  the 
<u; mr  t.ible  of  .i  wliolt-  nation 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 
Unfrightened  Crusader 

In  Philadelphia  last  month,  seven  Negro 
boys  dragged  a  white  girl  off  a  subway  plat- 
form and  tried  to  rape  her  on  the  tracks  be- 
fore they  were  driven  off  by  a  U.S.  sailor  who 
went  to  her  rescue.  Angry  police  called  for 
1,000  more  men;  cops  with  dogs  began  riding 
the  subways.  But  of  all  incensed  citizens, 
none  acted  faster  than  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
Juanita  Kidd  Stout,  who  warned  that  27 
active  juvenile  gangs  threaten  to  take  over 
the  city. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  summers 
Negro  riots,  Judge  Stout  immediately  set  her- 
self a  personal  goal:  the  Jailing  of  1.000  de- 
linquents, most  of  whom,  police  said,  were 
Negroes.  As  a  result,  the  judge  has  already 
been  threatened  with  death  three  times.  AH 
tlie  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  she 
herself  Is  a  Negro — the  first  elected  Negro 
woman  Judge  In  the  United  States. 

LAZY    HOMES 

A  stern  moralist  of  46,  Judge  Stout  totoUy 
pmbodies  her  mother's  motto:  "Make  your- 
self u.'seful."  Raised  in  Oklahoma.  .«he 
whipped  into  third  grade  nt  the  age  of  six, 
later  taught  school  and  then  earned  law 
degrees  at  Indiana  Unlvcr.sity.  In  Phila- 
delphia, she  practiced  criminal  law,  became 
an  assl.^'tant  district  attorney,  and  in  1959 
overwhelmingly  wen  elect  on  to  a  lO-ye.ir 
term  on  the  county  court.  Barely  5  feet  tall, 
she  peers  frcm  the  bench  atop  three  extra 
cusions  and  often  keeps  iio-lunch  court  hours 
that  make  attendants  mutter,  "She's  mrde  of 
steel." 

Her  pet  hate  Is  th3  welfare  sy.'Jtem:  "The 
tragedy  of  rc-lef  is  thot  It  has  taken  i^way 
frcm  people  the  drive  to  work.  I  deplore  a 
system  th  it  reg.-irds  the  Indiscriminate  hand- 
ing out  of  checks  as  its  prime  function,  that 
su'osidizts  the  lazy  and  im^ioral  home  with 
the  taxpayer's  dollar."  To  stem  Phila- 
d  ?lphia'.=;  juv-n!le  cime  ;up  £7  percent  Isst 
ye~;r) ,  Judge  Stoi'.t,  who  is  married  but  child- 
Itis,  odvccates  taking  ohildTn  away  Irom 
relief  homes  and  rnlsin^  tht m  in  public 
dormitories  where  they  can  be  urged  to 
buck't'  ciow"  to  scl)oo!wcrk. 

ICNIVES    AND    CHAINS 

The  trouble  Is  that  Pennsylvania  Is  woe- 
fully sliort  of  facilities  for  problem  children 
on  the  scale  she  envisions.  By  tossing  the 
kids  in  Jail  Judge  Stout  has  now  so  drama- 
tized the  preolcni  that  the  State  legislature 
may  scon  relieve  Philadelphia  by  openin*'up 
an  old  prison  and  building  a  new  detention 
center  for  delinquents.  To  officials  who  la- 
»nen*.  the  cost.  Judcre  Stout  snajis:  "I.et  tlicm 
raise  taxes.  Which  is  more  In.portant:  re- 
habilitation or  continued  hlrrh  crime  rntcs?" 

The  Americfin  Civil  Liberltf  s  Union  Is  not 
h;ippy  with  Judge  Stout's  Folf-stylcd  "i^wift 
Jusflrc."  whuh  may  overlook  constltutlo..al 
niceties.  Slic  is  aUo  in  continuing  physical 
danger:  one  spectator  shakedown  in  her 
courtroom  rc<«.ntly  produced  22  vtapoiis, 
ranging  Itkiu  knives  to  Fois.'^ors  to  an  18-inch 
dog  chain.  Armed  with  rouad-thr-clock 
bitlysiiurds.  however,  the  JtulKC  Roes  serciu-ly 
on  her  way  "If  they  ran  intjhten  the 
C'urts."  *.ho  R.ty.T.  "th«iy  wi;i  ^ufi  lake  over  I 
don't  Intend  to  br  frtuihtened  ' 


SUPPORT  OF  I  HE  PHl->;iDENTS  AC- 
nON  IN  HEOAHI)  TO  IHE  DO- 
MINICAN ItKl'L'llLIC 

Mr  lOWEH  Mr  Prrsidrnt,  I  m^k 
thut  th<ri«  be  prliittd  In  tho  IlrfonD.  for 
thr  tnrortnatlon  (if  othr>r  SrimtorA.  ft 
utrniMt  and  impctrtaitt  r<-Milut|on  rrt-rnily 
■  by    Huiu-n    Trjb*'    N<»     4«     Irn- 

Ui vjrdrr  of  K«>«1  Mni  of  Waco.  T»s 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution 

Whereas  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 
had  its  origin  in  America  in  1765;  and 

Whereas  this  fraternal  organization  be- 
lieves that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  As  the  oldest  fraternity  of  Ameri- 
can origin  and  teachings,  we  oppose  com- 
munism in  any  form.  We  pledge  anew  our 
wholehearted  support  to  preserve  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  in  keeping  with  tlie  nbove-namod 
principles  we  heartily  endorse  the  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
handling  of  the  current  crisis  in  Vietnam. 
We  believe  that  only  by  continued  offensive 
action  against  the  North  Vietnamese  is  our 
Government  likely  to  bring  an  end  to  Com- 
munist aggression  and  terror  In  that  war-torn 
country:    Therefore   be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  prompt  and  decisive 
action  taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  halt  the  spread  of  communism 
and  uphold  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  the  current  crisis  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy 
For  those  who  condemn  such  hasty  steps,  let 
them  remember  the  gallant  band  of  minute- 
men  who  stood  fast  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord ready  to  defend  their  sacred  love  for 
freedom.  The  President  has  clearly  shown 
the  world  by  his  prompt  action  that  we  in- 
tend to  maintain  our  hard-won  freedom  at 
any  price.  In  his  words,  "We  don't  want  to 
bury  anyone,  but  we  don't  intend  to  be 
buried  ourselves";  be  it  further 

Rexcl-cd,  Th.^t  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  with  our  most  sincere 
wish  and  prayer  that  the  Government  con- 
tinue to  use  its  best  Judgment  and  discretion 
in  problems  Involving  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism. 

This  rcsoKUlon  was  adopted  by  Huaco 
Tribe  No.  48,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  at 
Its  meeting  held  in  Waco,  Tex.,  Tuesday.  May 
4,  1965. 

Frank  Moseley, 

Sachem. 
Carl  R.  Lemke, 
Chief  o J  Records. 


opposition  to  the  proposed 
change  in  cotton  planting 
rb:gulations 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
coinmi.ssioners  court  of  Childress  Coun- 
ty, in  my  State,  recently  adopted  a  most 
important  resolution  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  revise  the  repulations  gov- 
erning skip-row  cotton  planting.  In 
order  that  other  Senators  may  be  ad- 
vised of  the  views  of  the  commissioners, 
I  a.'k  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  share  their  view  that  there  Is  very 
little  reason  for  the  Department  to 
clKinge  Its  regulations.  Past  cotton  rul- 
in'4s  of  the  Department  have  not.  in  my 
view,  contributed  much  to  solution  of  the 
problems  facing  the  cotton  industry.  I 
cniainly  hope  thi-s  one  is  not  needlessly 
hnplt-mented. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rmord,  as  follow.s 

A  Ri!*oi  tmoN 

Wbereiui  u  ha«  com*  t"  the  •tl*utlon  of 
thr  (V  mKiU>U<tirr»  Court  ot  ChllUrerMi  Coun- 
tr    Tr«     that  lh»  U «    Department  of  Agrt- 

1  '<irr  u  i>r<>|Miftmc  <o  dtxotitlnue  the  pr»c- 
'  »  >  f  iki|i-ro«  pt»iitlng  <tl  cotton  for  nrit 
>      '    »nd 


Whereas  Childress  County  Is  situated  in 
an  area  of  low  rainfall,  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  skip-row  planting  will  result  in  an 
estimated  loss  of  $1  million  to  the  farmers 
and  business  interests  of  this  county  and 
will  create  economic  hardships  on  tlie  great 
majority  of  cotton  producers  of  this  county: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Commissioners'  Court  of 
Childress  County,  Tex..  That  communica- 
tions be  sent  to  U.S.  Senators  Rali=h  Yar- 
BORoucH  and  John  Tower  and  Congressmen 
Walter  Roger.s,  Bob  Poage,  and  Graham  Pur- 
cell  urging  Congress  to  use  its  power  to 
prevent  "a  discontinuance  of  the  skip-row 
practice  oi  planting  cotton  for  next  year. 

Commi&sioncr  Ralph  Sides  moved  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  and  Commis- 
sioner Wiimer  Rutledge  seconded  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried 
unanimously  this  10th  day  of  May  A.D.  1965. 
Leonard  King, 

County  Judge. 
Odis  Smothermon, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  1. 

Ralph  Sides, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  2. 

WiLMER   R.   Rutledge, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  3. 

Cliff  Campbell, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  4. 

Ml".  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 
forceful  and  important  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Big  Spring,  Tex., 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  resolution 
sets  forth  the  concern  of  the  citizens  of 
that  area  about  proposed  rulings  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu'e  dealing  with 
skip-row  cotton  planting.  I  commend 
to  the  Senate  the  reading  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  *  *  *  wish  to  respectfully  bring  to  your 
attention  the  inevitable  and  widespread 
ramifications  which  will  be  brought  about 
if  the  present  regulations  allowing  the  skip- 
row  planting  of  cotton  are  abolished. 

To  emphasize  the  fallacy  of  the  projected 
changes  we  wish  to  point  out  the  following 
pertinent  facts: 

1.  A  curtailment  of  skip-row  patterns  in 
cotton  planting  would  result  in  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  grain  sorghum  plantings, 
thereby  creating  larger,  undesirable  sur- 
pluses of  that  commodity. 

2.  Reliable  reports  from  researchers  con- 
ducting tests  on  cotton  fiber  indicate  that 
skip-row  produced  cotton  Is  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  therefore  preferred  by  textile  mills. 

3.  The  cotton  producer  has  suffered  recent, 
sharply  felt  disadvantages  due  to  reduced 
price  supports,  rising  costs  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  an  available  labor  supply.  To  take 
away  the  advantage  of  skip-row  planting  of 
cotton  would  result  in  a  more  rapid  ap- 
proach toward  economic  disaster. 

In  summation:  We  strongly  urge  that  you 
leconslder  the  proposed  changes  relating  to 
cotton  pl.mting  p.itterns  and  allow  the  cot- 
ton producer  the  option  of  skip-row  plant- 
ing thereby  enabling  him  to  utilize  the  only 
re;il  oconomic  advantage  remaining  at  his 
dl.si>oft.iI 

CARLTtiN  J.  Chapman. 

Poiird  Coordinator. 


NURSING  HOMES  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Mr   RiniCOFT     Mr   PrrMdcnt.  we  In 

Connrctlcut  »rr  very  proud  of  the  high 


caliber  of  our  nursing  homes.  In  numer- 
ous institutions  for  the  care  of  toe  elder- 
ly, the  physical  and  mental  needs  of  sen- 
ior citizens  are  met  with  competence  and 
imagination.  Their  recreational  needs 
are  filled  by  interesting  programs  of  cul- 
tural and  social  activities. 

An  outstanding  residence  for  the  elder- 
ly is  St.  Joseph's  Manor,  in  Trumbull, 
Comi.  Mother  M.  Bernadette  de  Lourdes 
is  an  able  woman  of  great  foresight,  who 
exudes  energy  and  imagination.  These 
traits  make  themselves  felt  in  every  as- 
pect of  her  work  as  the  Manor's  adminis- 
trator. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Bridgeport 
Post,  one  of  Connecticut's  outstanding 
newspapers,  there  was  an  interesting 
story  about  St.  Joseph's  Manor  and  other 
nursing  homes  in  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle about  nursing  homes,  which  was 
published  on  May  9,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Care  of   Elderly  Described  as  Proficient: 
Nursing  Homes  in  State  Rank  High 

(By  Cecelia  Vanauken) 
The  morning  that  I  visited  St.  Joseph's 
Manor,  situated  on  a  high  Trumbull  hilltop, 
I  joined  Mother  M.  Bernadette  de  Lourdes,  ad- 
ministrator of  this  beautiful  residence  for 
the  elderly,  which  it  seemed  to  me  had  right- 
ly iDcen  described  as  offering  "a  bit  of  heaven" 
to  its  elderly  residents. 

She  was  attending  a  lecture.  Tlie  subject 
was  astronomy  and  it  was  being  given  by 
Phillip  Stern,  enthusiastic  director  of  the 
Bridgeport  Museum  of  Art,  Science,  and  In- 
dustry Planetarium.  His  talk  was  a  feature 
of  a  pilot  6-nionth  course  being  given  at  St. 
Joseph's,  supported  by  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  grant,  to 
train  a  group  of  21  young  wcnien  from  tlie 
c&mmuniiy  to  undertake  therapeutic  activity 
programing  icr  we  older  citizens. 

"Are  many  older  people  interested  in  as- 
tronomy?" I  asked  Mother  Bernadette  when 
Mr.  Stern  offered  to  arrange  an  astronomy 
session,  with  telescopes,  some  evening  on  St. 
Joseph's  roof,  and  also  extended  an  invita- 
tion for  a  busload  of  St.  Joseph's  residents  to 
visit  the  planetarium. 

"Oh,  my  yes,"  the  petite,  energetic,  and 
much-loved  Mother  Bernadette  replied. 
"Older  people  are  interested  in  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  and  tiiey  particularly  like  to  learn 
new  things.  It's  a  fallacy  that  anyone  ever 
becomes  too  old  to  learn." 

The  full  program  of  cultural  and  social 
events,  as  well  as  instruction  in  all  sorts  of 
crafts,  directed  by  Sister  Jacenta  Mary,  head 
of  St.  Joseph's  activities  program,  apparently 
keeps  St.  Joseph's  residents  happily  occupied 
and  interested.    Tlie  days  need  never  drag. 

Connecticut,  in  fact,  has  been  a  pioneer  In 
establishing  professionally  directed  recrea- 
tion and  cultural  programs  for  the  elderly 
In  its  nursing  homes.  St.  Joseph's  is  out- 
standingly furthering  tills  Important  work 
by  providing  interesting  and  worthwhile  ac- 
tivities for  Its  residents. 

When  the  time  comes,  as  it  often  does 
sooner  or  later  in  many  families,  that  It  is 
necessary  to  place  an  elderly  relative  in  a 
nursing  home,  it  therefore  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  as  a  tragedy — not  if  such 
a  home  is  chosen  with  care. 

After  my  visit  to  St.  Joseph's  Manor.  I  felt 
that  an  elderly  person  could  not  spend  hla 
declining  years  In  a  more  Interesting,  thor- 
ouKhly  attractive  and  happy  place  than  there, 
where  there  Is  always  some  event  going  on. 
and    where    the    Carmellie    sisters    and    the 
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an  arbitrary  deadline  so  that  some  of  my 
copies  were  destroyed  and  my  flies  are  In- 
complete. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  doesnt 
want  such  material  as  this  can  easily  throw 
it  away,  and  I  frankly  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munists waste  their  money  trying  to  send  it 
to  very  many  people  who  don't  want  It. 
What  this  really  amounts  to  is  harassment 
of  the  academic  community:  and  It  seems 
Inane  for  the  Federal  Government  with  one 
hand  to  spend  hu^e  sums  to  make  this  kind 
of  material  available  to  scholars  in  English, 
and  with  the  other  hand  to  make  things 
difficult  for  them  when  they  do  the  same 
kind  of  thing  on  their  own  initiative. 

This  type  of  postcard  can  easily  be  lost, 
and  today  I  have  received  in  my  mall  the 
very  same  postcard  which  I  attempted  to 
return  to  the  postmaster  in  New  York  yester- 
day. Since  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether 
he  or  I  Is  the  addressee  (although  the  post- 
age is  prepr.ld)  this  silly  routine  could  go  on 
Indefinitely  wasting  both  my  time  and  energy 
and  that  of  the  post  office. 

Once  again.  I  think  that  the  Important 
issues  here  are  the  Inadvertent  but  freq\ient 
confiscation  of  private  property  which  re- 
sults from  this  system  and  the  impairment 
of  freedom  of  information. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Theodore  Harrison. 


If  Mr.  Wirtz  Is  not  overruled,  the  result 
of  his  obstinacy  will  be  tragic.  It  is  time  for 
the  people  of  Califurnia  and  their  representa- 
tives to  go  over  Mr.  Wirtz'  head  and  appeal 
directly  to  the  President  for  help. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FARM  LABOR 
FOR  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  Shea,  publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  a  tireless  spokesman  for  Cali- 
fornia agriculture,  cogently  makes  the 
case  for  supplemental  labor  to  rescue 
California  farmers  from  a  deep  and  seri- 
ous crisis. 

I  am  wonderins  how  long  it  w:ll  take 
the  "stubborn  executive"  to  comprehend, 
what  has  been  apparent  to  ever^ne  \viih 
experience  in  the  feld.  that  supplemental 
labor  must  be  approved  quickly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Stubborn  Executive,"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sn.'BBORN  EXECTTTIVE 

The  rotting  crops  in  California  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  Incomprehensible  stub- 
bornness of  a  single  executive — Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz. 

In  the  face  of  ample  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Wirtz  has  Insisted  dlctatorlally 
that  enough  domestic  help  can  be  recruited 
to  fill  the  needs  of  California  farmers. 

Since  expiration  of  the  bracero  program 
not  only  the  farmers  but  State  and  Federal 
officials  have  done  their  utmost  to  find  the 
domestic  help.  They  have  failed  and  are 
asking  Mr.  Wirtz  to  reverse  his  decision  and 
let  adequate  foreign  labor  into  the  fields. 
He  refuses  adamantly. 

As  a  result,  the  farm  labor  problem  In 
California  has  reached  crisis  proportions. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  plow  under  ripe 
field  crops  and  are  curtailing  plans  for  next 
year's  plantings. 

Major  processing  firms  are  making  plans 
to  relocate  plants  in  Mexico,  which  will  be 
the  new  source  of  supply  for  them.  And 
the  effects  of  Mr.  Wirtz'  dictatorship  have 
spread  to  supplementary  Industrie.**. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  that  strikes  to  the 
heart  of  California's  economy.  Agriculture 
contributes  $3  5  billion  directly  to  the  State's 
economy.  Related  services  such  as  trans- 
portation, processing,  and  services  to  the 
farmer,  account  for  another  $12  billion  a  year. 
A  total  of  1,750,000  Jobs  are  Involved. 


CRISIS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
David  M.  Sacks,  genei-al  manager  and 
eloquent  spokesman  of  KGO-TV.  chan- 
nel 7.  in  San  Francisco,  in  a  most  timely 
editorial,  entitled  'Ostrich  in  the  Straw- 
berries." points  out  that  Secretary  Wirtz 
must  soon  open  his  eyes  to  the  facts  or 
the  entire  economy  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  endangered. 

Channel  7  has  always  been  a  leading 
influence  in  the  bay  area  and  here  the 
editorial  shows  the  station's  understand- 
ing of  those  subjects  which  are  most 
urgent  for  the  citizens  of  the  bay  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ostrich  in  the  Strawberries 
(Presented  by  David  M.  Sacks,  general  man- 
ager KGO-TV) 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz  Is 
playing  the  ostrich  these  days,  burying  his 
head  iu  the  sand  and  refusing  to  face  the 
realities  of  a  growing  crisis  In  California 
agriculture. 

Whilo  t:-.e  Secretary  stubburiily  hides  from 
facts,  our  State's  multl-mllllon-dollar  crop  of 
strawberries  Is  rotting  on  the  plant:  There 
are  not  enough  workers  to  harvest  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Wirtz.  at  his  desk  In 
Washington,  there  Is  no  crls:s.  He  has  ap- 
proved the  Importation  of  1,500  braceros  and 
this,   he   says,  should   lie   suliicient. 

Bxit  the  workers  he  has  approved  aren't  on 
the  str.'.wberry  fields  yet— uZid.  us  things 
stand  nov/,  when  they  do  ar/ne  the.'-e  won't 
be  enough  oi  them. 

Apparently,  there's  little  hope  for  the 
strawberry  crop  this  year,  no  matter  what 
Mr.  Wirtz'  informants  tell  him.  California 
growers  are  going  to  lose  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  the  crop.  And  their 
loss  will  cost  you  and  me. 

Ahead  now  are  other  crops,  also  threatened 
by  a  shortage  of  labor.  Something  must  be 
done  to  prevent  their  loss  too.  Without  its 
agricultural  Income,  California's  economy 
could  be   seriously   damaged. 

Our  fields  need  harvest  workers.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  them  this  year  from  our 
domestic  labor  forces.  They  will  have  to 
come,  as  In  the  past,  from  Mexico.  Steps  to 
get  them  here  must  be  taken   now. 

Channel  7  urges  Governor  Brown.  Senators 
KtrcHEL  and  Murphy  and  our  Congressmen  to 
shake  Secretary  Wirtz'  head  loose  from  the 
sand.  He  must  be  set  straight.  He  must  be 
told  his  sources  of  Information  are  unreli- 
able. He  must  be  made  aware  of  a  crisis  that 
threatens  our  California  pocketbook  and  the 
dinner  table  of  a  whole  nation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be   printed  as  follows: 
Unfrightened  Crusader 

In  Philadelphia  last  month,  seven  Negro 
boys  dragged  a  white  girl  of!  a  subway  plat- 
form and  tried  to  rape  her  on  the  tracks  be- 
fore they  were  driven  off  by  a  U.S.  sailor  who 
went  to  her  rescue.  Angry  police  called  for 
1.000  more  men;  cops  with  dot^s  began  riding 
the  subways.  But  of  all  incensed  citizens, 
none  acted  faster  than  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
Juanlta  Kidd  Stout,  who  warned  that  27 
active  Juvenile  gangs  threaten  to  take  over 
the  city. 

To  prevent  a  repetition  of  last  summer's 
Negro  riots.  Judge  Stout  Immediately  set  her- 
self a  personal  goal:  the  Jailing  of  1.000  de- 
linquents, most  of  whom,  police  said,  were 
Negroes.  As  a  result,  the  Judge  has  already 
been  threatened  with  death  three  times.  All 
the  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  she 
herself  Is  a  Negro — the  first  elected  Negro 
woman  Judge  In  the  United  States. 

LAZY    HOMES 

A  Stern  moralist  of  46,  Judge  Stout  totally 
embodies  her  mother's  motto:  "Make  your- 
self useful."  Raised  in  Oklahoma,  she 
whipped  Into  third  grade  at  the  age  of  six, 
later  taught  school  and  then  earned  law 
degrees  at  Indiana  University.  In  Phila- 
delphia, she  practiced  criminal  law,  became 
an  assistant  district  attorney,  and  in  1959 
overwheImin;-^ly  wen  election  to  a  IO-ye;ir 
term  on  the  county  court.  Barely  5  feet  tall, 
she  peers  from  the  bench  atop  three  extra 
cuslons  and  often  keeps  no-lunch  court  hours 
that  make  attendants  mutter.  "She's  mnde  of 
steel." 

Her  pet  hate  is  the  welfare  sy.^tem:  "The 
tragedy  of  reilef  \.z  that  It  has  taken  ;Tway 
from  people  the  drive  to  work.  I  deplore  a 
system  that  regards  the  Indiscriminate  hand- 
ing out  of  checks  as  Its  prime  function,  that 
subsidizes  the  lazy  and  im^ioral  home  with 
the  ta::payer's  dollar."  To  stem  Philn- 
dolnhia's  juv.-nile  c-ime  !up  '27  percent  lost 
year) .  Judge  Stout,  who  is  married  but  child- 
less, iidvocatcs  tnking  childTn  away  Irom 
relief  homes  and  raising,  thim  in  public 
dormitories  where  they  can  be  urged  to 
buckle  down  to  schnolwcrk. 

KNIVES    AND    CHAINS 

The  trouble  Is  that  Pennsylvania  Is  woe- 
fully short  of  facilities  for  problem  children 
on  the  scale  she  envisions.  By  tossing  the 
kids  In  Jail  Judge  Stout  has  now  so  drama- 
tized the  problem  that  the  State  legislature 
may  soon  relieve  Philadelphia  by  opening  up 
an  old  prison  and  building  a  new  detention 
center  for  delinquents.  To  officials  who  la- 
ment the  cost.  Judge  Stout  snaps:  "Let  them 
raise  taxes.  Which  Is  more  Important:  re- 
habilitation or  continued  high  crime  rates?" 

The  American  Civil  Liberitcs  Union  Is  not 
happy  with  Judge  Stout's  self-styled  "swift 
Justice,"  which  may  overlook  constitutional 
niceties.  She  Is  also  In  continuing  physical 
danger;  one  spectator  shakedown  In  her 
courtroom  recently  produced  22  weapons, 
ranging  from  knives  to  scissors  to  an  18-inch 
dog  chain.  Armed  with  round-the-clock 
bodyguards,  however,  the  Judge  goes  serenely 
on  her  way.  "If  they  can  frighten  the 
courts,"  she  says,  "they  will  just  take  over.  I 
don't  Intend  to  be  frightened." 
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UNFRIGHTENED  CRUSADER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  Item 
entitled  "Unfrightened  Crusader,"  which 
appeared  in  the  April  16.  1965,  issue  of 
Time.  The  article  relates  to  the  view- 
point expressed  by  Mrs.  Juanita  Kidd 
Stout,  the  first  elected  Negro  woman 
judge  in  the  United  States,  with  refer- 
ence to  welfare. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  AC- 
TION IN  REGARD  TO  THE  DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record,  for 
the  information  of  other  Senators,  a 
strong  and  important  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  Huaco  Tribe  No.  48.  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  of  Waco,  Tex. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Resolution 

W'hereas  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 
had  its  origin  in  America  in  1765;  and 
*  Whereas  this  fraternal  organization  be- 
lieves that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  As  the  oldest  fraternity  of  Ameri- 
can origin  and  teachings,  we  oppose  com- 
munism In  any  form.  We  pledge  anew  our 
wJiolehearted  support  to  preserve  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  in  keeping  with  the  above-named 
principles  we  heartily  endorse  the  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
handling  of  the  current  crisis  in  Vietnam. 
We  believe  that  only  by  continued  offensive 
action  against  the  North  Vietnamese  is  our 
Government  likely  to  bring  an  end  to  Com- 
munist aggression  and  terror  In  that  war-torn 
country:    Therefore   be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  prompt  and  decisive 
action  taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  halt  the  spread  of  communism 
and  uphold  the  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  the  current  crisis  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy 
For  those  who  condemn  such  hasty  steps,  let 
them  remember  the  gallant  band  of  mlnute- 
meu  who  stood  fast  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord ready  to  defend  their  sacred  love  for 
freedom.  The  President  has  clearly  shown 
the  world  by  his  prompt  action  that  we  in- 
tend to  maintain  our  hard-won  freedom  at 
any  price.  In  his  words,  "We  don't  want  to 
bury  anyone,  but  we  don't  Intend  to  be 
buried  ourselves";  be  it  further 

Resclrcd,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  with  our  most  sincere 
wish  and  prayer  that  the  Government  con- 
tinue to  use  its  best  Judgment  and  discretion 
in  problems  involving  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  Huaco 
Tribe  No.  48,  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  at 
its  meeting  held  in  Waco,  Tex.,  Tuesday,  May 
4,  1965. 

Prank  Moseley, 

Sacheyn. 
Carl  R.  Lemke, 

Chief  of  Records. 


OPPOSITION     TO     THE     PROPOSED 

CHANGE    IN    COTTON    PLANTING 

REGULATIONS 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
cohiniissioners  court  of  Childress  Coun- 
ty, in  my  State,  recently  adopted  a  most 
important  resolution  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  revise  the  regulations  gov- 
erning skip-row  cotton  planting.  In 
order  that  other  Senators  may  be  ad- 
vised of  the  views  of  the  commissioners. 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  share  their  view  that  there  is  very 
little  reason  for  the  Department  to 
change  its  regulations.  Past  cotton  rul- 
ings of  the  Department  have  not.  in  my 
view,  contributed  much  to  solution  of  the 
problems  facing  the  cotton  industry.  I 
certainly  hope  this  one  is  not  needlessly 
implemented. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  Resolution 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  Court  of  Childress  Coun- 
ty, Tex.,  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  proposing  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice of  skip-row  planting  of  cotton  for  next 
year;  and 


Whereas  Childress  County  Is  situated  In 
an  area  of  low  rainfall,  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  skip-row  planting  will  result  in  an 
estimated  loss  of  $1  million  to  the  farmers 
and  business  interests  of  this  county  and 
will  create  economic  hardships  on  the  great 
majority  of  cotton  producers  of  this  county: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Rcsolt:ed  by  the  Commissio^iers'  Court  of 
Cliildress  County,  Tex.,  That  coiTimunica- 
tions  be  sent  to  U.S.  Senators  Ralph  Yar- 
BORoucH  and  John  Tower  and  Congressmen 
Walter  Rogers.  Bob  Poage,  and  Graham  Pur- 
cell  urging  Congress  to  use  its  power  to 
prevent  a  discontinuance  of  the  skip-row 
practice  of  planting  cotton  for  next  year. 

Cammisdioner  Ralph  Sides  moved  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  and  Commis- 
sioner WJlmer  Rutledge  seconded  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried 
unanimously  this  lOth  day  of  May  A.D.  1965. 
Leonard  King, 

County  Judge. 
Odis  Smothermon, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  1. 

Ralph  Sides, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  2. 

WILMER     R.     RUTLEDGE, 

Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  3. 

Cliff  Campbell, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  4. 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 
forceful  and  important  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Big  Spring,  Tex., 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  resolution 
sets  forth  the  concern  of  the  citizens  of 
that  area  about  proposed  rulings  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultm'e  dealing  with 
skip-row  cotton  planting.  I  commend 
to  the  Senate  the  reading  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  *  ♦  *  wish  to  respectfully  bring  to  your 
attention  the  inevitable  and  widespread 
ramifications  which  will  be  brought  about 
if  the  present  regulations  allowing  the  skip- 
row  planting  of  cotton  are  abolished. 

To  emphasize  the  fallacy  of  the  projected 
changes  we  wish  to  point  out  the  following 
pertinent  facts : 

1.  A  curtailment  of  skip-row  patterns  in 
cotton  planting  would  result  in  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  grain  sorghum  plantings, 
thereby  creating  larger,  undesirable  sur- 
pluses of  that  commodity. 

2.  Reliable  reports  from  researchers  con- 
ducting tests  on  cotton  fiber  indicate  that 
skip-row  produced  cotton  Is  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  therefore  preferred  by  textile  mills. 

3.  The  cotton  producer  has  suffered  recent, 
sharply  felt  disadvantages  due  to  reduced 
price  supports,  rising  costs  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  an  available  labor  supply.  To  take 
away  the  advantage  of  skip-row  planting  of 
cotton  would  result  in  a  more  rapid  ap- 
proach toward  economic  disaster. 

In  summation:  We  strongly  urge  that  you 
reconsider  the  proposed  changes  relating  to 
cotton  planting  patterns  and  allow  the  cot- 
ton producer  the  option  of  skip-row  plant- 
ing thereby  enabling  him  to  utilize  the  only 
real   economic  advantage  remaining  at  his 

disposal. 

Carlton  J.  Chapman, 

Board  Coordinator. 


NURSING  HOMES  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President,  we  In 

Connecticut  are  very  proud  of  the  high 


caliber  of  our  nursing  homes.  In  numer- 
ous institutions  for  the  care  of  ^he  elder- 
ly, the  physical  and  mental  needs  of  sen- 
ior citizens  are  met  with  competence  and 
imagination.  Their  recreational  needs 
are  filled  by  interesting  programs  of  cul- 
tural and  social  activities. 

An  outstanding  residence  for  the  elder- 
ly is  St.  Joseph's  Manor,  in  Trumbull, 
Conn.  Mother  M.  Bernadette  de  Lourdes 
is  an  able  woman  of  great  foresight,  who 
exudes  energy  and  imagination.  These 
traits  make  themselves  felt  in  every  as- 
pect of  her  work  as  the  Manor's  adminis- 
trator. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Bridgeport 
Post,  one  of  Connecticut's  outstanding 
newspapers,  there  was  an  interesting 
stoiy  about  St.  Joseph's  Manor  and  other 
nursing  homes  in  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle about  nursing  homes,  which  was 
published  on  May  9,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Care  of   Elderly   Described   as   Proficient: 
Nursing  Homes  in   State  Rank  High 

(By  Cecelia  Vanauken) 

The  morning  that  I  visited  St.  Joseph's 
Manor,  situated  on  a  high  Trumbull  hilltop, 
I  Joined  Mother  M.  Bernadette  de  Lourdes,  ad- 
ministrator of  this  beautiful  residence  for 
the  elderly,  which  it  seemed  to  me  had  right- 
ly been  described  as  offering  "a  bit  of  heaven" 
to  its  elderly  residents. 

She  was  attending  a  lecture.  The  subject 
was  astronomy  and  it  was  being  given  by 
Phillip  Stern,  enthusiastic  director  of  the 
Bridgeport  Museum  of  Art,  Science,  and  In- 
dustry Planetarium.  His  talk  was  a  feature 
of  a  pilot  6-month  course  being  given  at  St. 
Joseph's,  supported  by  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  grant,  to 
train  a  group  of  21  young  women  from  the 
community  to  undertake  therapeutic  activity 
programing  fcr  we  older  citizens. 

"Are  many  older  people  interested  in  as- 
tronomy?" I  asked  Mother  Bernadette  when 
Mr.  Stern  offered  to  arrange  an  astronomy 
session,  with  telescopes,  some  evening  on  St. 
Joseph's  roof,  and  also  extended  an  invita- 
tion for  a  busload  of  St.  Joseph's  residents  to 
visit  the  planetarium. 

"Oh.  my  yes,"  the  petite,  energetic,  and 
much-loved  Mother  Bernadette  replied. 
"Older  people  are  interested  in  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  and  they  particularly  like  to  learn 
new  things.  It's  a  fallacy  that  anyone  ever 
becomes  too  old  to  learn." 

The  full  program  of  cultural  and  social 
events,  as  well  as  instruction  in  all  sorts  of 
crafts,  directed  by  Sister  Jacenta  Mary,  head 
of  St.  Joseph's  activities  program,  apparently 
keeps  St.  Joseph's  residents  happily  occupied 
and  interested.    The  days  need  never  drag. 

Connecticut,  in  fact,  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
establishing  professionally  directed  recrea- 
tion and  cultural  programs  for  the  elderly 
In  Its  nursing  homes.  St.  Joseph's  is  out- 
standingly furthering  this  Important  work 
by  providing  interesting  and  worthwhile  ac- 
tivities for  its  residents. 

When  the  time  comes,  as  it  often  does 
sooner  or  later  in  many  families,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  place  an  elderly  relative  In  a 
nursing  home,  it  therefore  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  as  a  tragedy — not  if  such 
a  home  is  chosen  with  care. 

After  my  visit  to  St.  Joseph's  Manor,  I  felt 
that  an  elderly  person  could  not  spend  his 
declining  years  in  a  more  Interesting,  thor- 
oughly attractive  and  happy  place  than  there, 
where  there  Is  always  some  event  going  on, 
and   where   the   Carmelite   sisters  and   the 
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nurses  are  dedicated  to  serving  Its  residents' 
every  comfort. 

But  unfortunately  not  all  the  applicants 
to  this  fine  institution,  built  in  1960.  can 
gain  admission.  It  has  a  capacity  for  285 
residents,  and  a  long  waiting  list. 

There  are.  however,  many  other  Connecti- 
cut institutions  for  the  care  of  the  elderly 
that  you  need  not  feel  sad  about  placing  an 
aging  relative  in,  and  where  his  physical, 
mental,  and  recreational  needs  will  be  met 
in  such  a  way  that  he  or  she  will  have  con- 
tentment. Conditions  In  the  majority  of 
Connecticut's  mu-slng  homes  are  far  from 
being  as  grim  as  those  depicted  In  an  article 
by  Alfred  Balk  which  appeared  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion.  He 
described  the  nursing  home  situation  in  the 
United  States  as  our  national  shame. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  for  you  to  make 
your  selection  of  a  nursing  home  with  the 
greatest  care.  I  visited  a  home  in  this  State, 
for  instance,  where  all  of  Its  residents  were 
huddled  In  one  small  living  room,  chairs 
against  the  walls,  and  who  in  boredom  were 
awaiting  the  passage  of  time.  There  was  not 
even  a  television  set  to  divert  them. 

•T  Just  have  no  privacy,  and  there  Is  no 
place  in  this  house  to  walk,"  said  one  welfare 
resident,  who  was  supposed  to  have  walking 
exercise  to  benefit  an  arthritic  condition. 

But  Mr.  Balk's  condemnation  of  nursing 
homes  seems  far  too  general,  especially  In 
Connecticut  where  a  concerted  effort  has 
been  made  for  more  than  three  decades  to 
raise  the  standards  of  nursing  heme  care. 
This  work  has  been  carried  on  outstandingly 
by  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Health 
and  by  the  Connecticut  Chronic  and  Conva- 
lescent Hospital  Association. 

In  Connecticut,  however,  as  across  the  Na- 
tion, a  serious  problem  faces  the  private  pa- 
tient who  must  become  a  resident  of  a  nurs- 
ing home.  This  problem  is  finances.  A 
protracted  stay  of  2  or  3  years  may  exhaxist 
a  lifetime's  savings.  The  majority  of  today's 
elderly  persons  cherish  financial  independ- 
ence. They  are  loath  to  call  upon  their  chU- 
dren  for  funds,  and  hate  to  accept  charity. 
Dr  Geraldlne  Novotny.  specialist  in  ger- 
ontology at  the  Institute  of  Gerontology  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  wrote  me: 

"Most  of  the  elderly  cannot  pay  the  costs 
of  a  prolonged  stay  at  a  nursing  home  with- 
out outside  help.  Insurance  coverage  at 
prices  they  can  afford,  for  the  most  part.  Is 
not  very  adequate.  There  are  costs  that  make 
a  realistic  medicare  program  Important  to 
senior  citizens." 

It  Is  predicted  that  a  medicare  program 
wlU  be  passed  in  1965  by  the  89th  Congress. 
The  passage  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law  In  1960 
was  aimed  at  improving  methods  of  financing 
medical  care  costs  for  persons  over  65.  Its 
payments  today  range  from  $7.50  to  $9.75  a 
day,  according  to  the  type  of  nursing  home 
to  which  pavments  are  made. 

But  M.aA.  (Medical  Assistance  for  the 
Aged)  as  Kerr-B£ills  is  called,  amounts  to 
considerably  less  than  the  sums  paid  by 
private  patients  at  nursing  homes,  whose  tab 
in  most  proprietary  institutions  ranges  from 
$12  to  $16  per  day.  or  from  $4,380  to  $5,840 
annually. 

There  are  now  some  5,300  nursing  home 
residents  In  Connecticut  who  receive  some 
form  of  State  and  Federal  assistance,  and 
this  niunber.  with  the  ever-Increasing  lon- 
gevity of  the  elderly,  is  being  stepped  up 
each  year  at  the  rate  of  300  to  500  patients. 
Dr.  Edwin  R.  Connors,  medical  director  of 
the  State  welfare  department,  reports  that 
payments  to  convalescent  hospitals  for  the 
fiscal  year,  June  1,  1964  to  May  30,  1965,  will 
total  $12  million.  This  equals  more  than 
half  of  the  State's  overall  medical  budget  of 
$22  million,  and  makes  Connecticut  the  only 
State  where  payments  to  convalescent  hos- 
pitals exceed  those  made  to  general  hos- 
pitals. 


Connecticut  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law 
after  its  passage  5  years  ago.  In  1963.  only 
27  other  States  had  voted  to  accept  its  bene- 
fits by  matching  funds,  and  today  8  States 
still  remain  which  have  not  adopted  it.  To 
be  eligible  to  receive  M.A.A..  a  patient  must 
have  used  up  all  but  $900  of  his  private  cap- 
ital. 

Residents  receiving  State  and  Federal  aid 
get  the  same  sort  of  care  and  attention  as  do 
private  patients,  and  whatever  the  resident's 
financial  status,  it  Is  kept  confidential. 

As  Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Balrd,  administrator 
of  Twin  Pines  Convalescent  home  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Connecticut  Chronic  and  Con- 
valescent Hospital  Association,  told  me  when 
I  visited  her  comfortable  and  well  run  hos- 
pital in  New  Mllford:  "When  a  Twin  Pines 
resident's  funds  run  out  and  he  must  resort 
to  M.A-A..  he  has  the  same  accommodations 
and  receives  exactly  the  same  sort  of  care 
that  he  has  as  a  private  patient.  No  one  is 
aware  of  his  change  of  status." 

Dedicated  to  her  work  of  helping  the  elder- 
ly, Mrs.  Balrd  has  long  labored  to  Improve 
nursing  home  standards.  She  was  a  founder 
and  the  first  chairman  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Accreditation  of  Nursing  Homes  and 
Related  Facilities.  This  council  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
with  which  the  Connecticut  Chronic  and 
Convalescent  Ho.sptlal  Association  is  affili- 
ated. Mrs.  Balrd  is  a  former  social  worker 
and  her  husband  is  a  physician. 

A  bright  aspect  of  present-day  care  for  the 
indigent  elderly  is  that  drab  old  town  farms 
and  city  poor  houses  have  been  done  away 
with,  at  least  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
There  are  in  the  State  six  municipally  run 
chronic  and  convalescent  hospitals,  such  as 
Bridgeport's  outstanding  Hillside  Home. 
These  establishments,  however,  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  former  old-time  charity  institutions 
which  were  city-managed.  This  change  has 
come  about  because  now  welfare  cases  are 
accepted  in  many  of  the  State's  proprietary 
chronic  and  convalescent  hospitals  and 
homes  with  nursing  care.  In  its  municipal 
hospitals,  its  church -affiliated  facilities  for 
the  aged,  and  Its  other  affiliated  facilities 
which  are  supported  by  eleemosynary  orga- 
nizations. The  Masonic  Home  In  Walllngford 
Is  an  example  of  the  latter  category. 

The  first  step  toward  the  promotion  of  ade- 
quate ntirsing  care  for  the  elderly  In  Con- 
necticut was  token  In  1873,  when  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  was  established.  It  was 
set  up  in  an  effort  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
farming  out  of  aged  and  indigent  persons  to 
the  lowest  bidder  and  to  provide  more  hu- 
mane treatment  of  State  wards.  In  those 
days  care  of  the  aged  poor  was  Indeed  "Con- 
necticut's shame." 

A  scandal  in  1917  further  awakened  the 
State  Board  of  Charities'  concern  about  the 
kind  of  care  Connecticut's  Impoverished 
senior  citizens  were  then  receiving.  At  that 
time  Mrs.  Amy  GUllgan  of  Windsor,  who  oper- 
ated a  boarding  home  for  elderly  men,  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  murder  following 
the  death  of  several  of  her  boarders.  She 
was  convicted  of  slowly  administering  poison 
to  some  of  her  boarders  in  order  to  collect 
their  Insurance.  She  was  sentenced  to  life 
Imprisonment. 

The  Windsor  woman's  "Arsenic  and  Old 
Lace"  crime  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law 
requiring  homes  caring  for  two  or  more  per- 
sons over  60  to  be  licensed  by  the  Board  of 
Charities. 

Ten  years  later  In  1927  the  licensure  law 
for  chronic  and  convalescent  hospitals  was 
passed,  and  a  year  later  the  first  of  these 
Institutions  were  licensed  by  doctors  In  the 
Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Department  of  Health. 

The  depression  opened  the  public's  eyes 
to  the  needs  of  the  ever-Increasing  number 
of  chronically  111  geriatric  patients.    The  So- 


cial Security  Act  was  passed  In  1935.  and  the 
following  year  public  assistance  grants  of  $7 
a  week  were  made.  In  1939,  this  amount  was 
raised  to  $9  a  week  and  in  1940  to  $40  a 
month.  These  rates,  however,  were  far  from 
attractive  to  nursing  home  administrators 
because  they  did  not  begin  to  meet  expenses. 
Another  increment  came  in  1943,  and  In 
1949  rates  for  welfare  patients  were  upped 
to  $5  a  day,  while  in  1961  the  State  Welfare 
department  authorized  payment  for  medical 
patients  In  municipal  Institutions,  so  that 
today  they  are  far  more  pleasant  for  patients 
in  every  way  than  they  were  formerly. 

Nursing  homes  in  Connecticut  have  stead- 
ily Increased  in  numbers  since  back  in  1920 
when  one  of  the  earliest  homes  in  the  State 
was  started  by  Mrs.  Susan  Griggs  in  Norwich. 
She  was  asked  by  a  Norwich  city  official  to 
take  an  89-year-old  woman  into  her  home 
and  care  for  her.  She  proved  so  competent 
that  the  Backus  Hospital  sent  her  two  more 
patients.  She  was  paid  $15  a  week  for  each 
patient. 

Mrs.  Griggs  subsequently  moved  to  Pom- 
fret,  taking  her  patients  with  her.  Her 
home,  called  the  Haven,  is  In  operation  today 
and  is  managed  by  her  son. 

Fire  and  safety  regulations  came  slowly. 
A  calamitous  fire  which  occurred  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  of  1945  and  caused  the  death  of  20 
ill  and  aged  patients  at  the  Niles  .Street  Con- 
valescent Hospital  in  Hartford  led  at  last  to  a 
statewide  Investigation  of  fire  prevention 
equipment  in  private  convalescent  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes.  This  resulted  in  the 
revoking  of  licenses  In  a  nximber  of  homes. 
In  1957.  a  strict  fire  safety  code  was 
adopted  which  required  that  nursing  homes 
be  of  noncombustlble  construction  and  have 
automatic  sprinklers,  and  that  homes  with 
15  or  fewer  patients  have  at  least  1  attend- 
ant on  duty  at  all  times.  That  same  year 
a  sanitary  code  also  was  adopted  with  de- 
tolled  provisions  relating  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  buildings  and  the  hous- 
ing, care,  and  safety  of  patients. 

There  are  several  types  of  nu:  Ing  homes 
In  Connecticut,  which  vary  In  their  services. 
There  are  the  chronic  and  convalescent  hos- 
pitals, as  this  type  of  nursing  home  is  called 
In  Connecticut,  homes  with  nursing  care  and 
boarding  homes,  as  well  as  chronic  disease 
hospitals,  three  of  which  are  State  operated. 
Cedarcrest  In  Newington,  Uncason-Thames 
in  Norwich,  and  Laurel  Heights  In  Shelton. 
Homes  with  nursing  care  differ  from 
chronic  and  convalescent  hospitals  In  that 
the  former  are  allowed  to  admit  only  ambula- 
tory cases  and  therefore  may  have  smaller 
nursing  stoffs.  If  residents  In  this  type  of 
home  come  down  with  other  than  minor  Ill- 
nesses, they  must  be  transferred  to  an  Insti- 
tution licensed  to  toke  care  of  them  until 
their  recovery. 

All  nursing  homes,  however,  are  required 
to  have  either  a  resident  or  co.-.sulting  phy- 
sician licensed  in  Connecticut,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber or  eligible  for  membership  on  the  medi- 
cal stoff  of  a  general  hospital,  who  will  be 
available  in  an  emergency  and  who  will 
assume  responsibility  for  the  general  ade- 
quacy of  medical  and  nursing  care  rendered 
In  the  institution  in  question.  A  registered 
or  licensed  practical  nurse  must  be  on 
around-the-clock  duty. 

How  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  all  of 
Connecticut's  laws  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  nursing  homes  will  be  enforced?  The 
hospital  division  of  the  Stote  department  of 
health  keeps  a  close  check  on  all  of  these 
Institutions.  It  employs  a  staff  of  consult- 
ants, all  of  whom  are  registered  nurses,  who 
regularly  Inspect  institutions  In  their  terri- 
tories. When  an  infraction  of  a  regulation 
is  discovered,  the  nursing  home  administra- 
tor Is  given  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  in- 
fraction before  any  action  Is  taken.  Admin- 
istrators  almost   always  comply. 

Another    incentive    to    maintaining   high 
standards  is   that  an   accreditation  system 
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bflfi  been  adopted  for  all  nursing  homes  in 
the  chronic  and  convalescent  hospital  cate- 
gory. Connecticut  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  adopt  such  a  classification  system. 

By  writing  to  the  Stote  department  of 
health  in  Hartford,  you  can  obtain  a  direc- 
tory of  all  the  licensed  chronic  and  con- 
valescent nursing  homes  in  the  State.  Each 
chronic  and  convalescent  hospital  In  this 
directory  is  rated.  "A"  and  "B"  are  the 
highest  with  the  most  services  available. 
"E"  Is  the  lowest  and  offers  only  minimal 
services.  "C"  and  "D"  are  Intermediary 
classes.  No  matter  what  the  rating,  however, 
all  must  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
State  regulations,  or  else  they  wouldn't  be 
m  business. 

It  is  not  the  supervision  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  health  alone  which  accoimts  for 
Connecticut's  generally  high  level  of  nursing 
home  operation.  It  is  the  dedication  also 
of  a  great  many  nursing  home  administra- 
tors themselves  which  has  brought  about 
improved  health  care  for  the  elderly  regard- 
less of  their  economic  status. 

More  than  half  of  Connecticut's  chronic 
and  convalescent  hospltels,  represented  by 
their  administrators,  belong  to  the  Connec- 
ticut Chronic  and  Convalescent  Hospitol  As- 
sociation. 

This  voluntary  association  is  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Council  to  Improve  the  Care  of  the 
Aged,  a  council  composed  of  the  American 
Dental,  the  American  Hospital,  the  American 
Medical  and  the  American  Nursing  Home  As- 
sociation. It  works  to  identify  and  analyze 
health  needs  of  the  aged,  and  to  develop 
programs  to  promote  such  alms. 

Said  Francis  Dellafera,  president  of  the 
CCCHA,  who  Is  administrator  of  the  well- 
run  and  beautiful  private  Crestfleld  Con- 
valescent Hospital  in  Manchester,  "Members 
of  the  CCCHA  are  deeply  aware  of  the  part 
their  Institutions  must  play  in  serving  the 
physical,  social,  and  mental  needs  of  the 
elderly  who  are  assigned  to  their  care.  They 
make  every  effort  to  keep  abreast  with  new 
developments  in  geriatrics,  and  this  associ- 
ation helps  them  to  do  so." 

So  how  are  you  to  determine  which  one 
of  the  State's  many  nursing  homes  will  be 
the  right  one  for  you  or  for  one  of  your 
relatives  to  enter?  It  takes  a  lot  of  planning 
ahead,  for  all  of  the  homes  in  Connecticut 
are  not  of  the  same  desirability. 

As  Dr.  A.  J.  Tutles,  chief  of  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  Connecticut  Stote  Department  of 
Health,  who  before  his  present  appointment 
was  for  many  years  administrator  of  the 
Hillside  Home    in   Bridgeport,   said: 

"The  thinking  of  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity In  regard  to  the  placement  of  the 
chronically  ill  and  aged  person  should  be 
along  lines  of  a  two-way  traffic  flow.  Fa- 
cilities should  be  affiliated  with  a  patient's 
home  and  family  life.  The  placement  of  the 
Individual  should  be  geared  to  his  needs  and 
always  depend  upon  his  functional  capacity 
and  not  alone  on  his  age  and  medical  diag- 
nosis. It  has  been  said  that  the  true  measure 
of  the  cultviral  level  of  a  society  is  the  extent 
of  care  which  Infants  and  the  aged  receive. 
We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  care 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  lifespan 
is  satisfactory." 

The  family  must  look  for  a  facility  which 
offers  services  appropriate  to  the  patient's 
condition  and  provides  the  degree  of  service 
he  needs. 

One  of  the  important  things  to  look  for 
In  choosing  a  nursing  home  Is  its  location 
and  environment.  Are  the  rooms  sunny  and 
attractively  furnished?  Hillside  Home  In 
Bridgeport,  for  example,  has  been  colorfully 
decorated  with  a  different  pastel  shade  for 
each  floor. 

"You'd  be  surprised  how  much  cheerful 
colors  mean  to  our  patients,"  said  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy French,  R.N.,  who  Is  supervisor  of  nvu-ses 
at  Hillside  and  has  been  a  staff  member  there 
for  the  last  35  years. 


"Conditions  have  changed  greatly  during 
the  long  period  that  I  have  been  at  Hillside," 
she  added.  "Our  residents  are  more  happy 
and  contented  than  they  used  to  be  since 
so  many  changes   have  been   Inaugurated." 

Hillside  has  an  intensive  recreational  pro- 
gram, and  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Farrace,  director  of  the  patient  activi- 
ties program,  patients  learn  all  sorte  of 
handicrafto. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  find  out  what  Is 
done  about  recreation  and  whether  there 
are  handicraft  programs  at  whatever  nursing 
home  you  may  be  considering.  Will  the  resi- 
dent have  to  sit  around  In  Idleness,  or  will 
he  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  interesting 
events  and  will  he  have  creative  work  to 
engage  in? 

It  is  wise  to  plan  ahead  by  finding  out 
just  what  sort  of  facilities  are  available  in 
your  community,  the  cost,  and  how  far  In 
advance  you  must  apply  for  admission  to 
the  home  of  your  choice. 

Consult  your  physician  for  advice  and  in 
evaluation  of  any  nursing  home  you  may  be 
considering,  and  ascertain  whether  satis- 
factory medical  services  will  be  available,  and 
whether  special  diets  will  be  prepared  If 
necessary. 

To  find  out  what  the  food  Is  like.  It  is  a 
good  Idea  to  partake  of  one  of  the  meals 
served  at  the  home  In  question. 

It  is  also  wise  to  check  on  space,  and  make 
sure  that  each  floor  has  adequate  provision 
for  recreational  and  other  activities  of  pa- 
tients. Are  the  lounges  Inviting?  Some 
nxu-slng  homes,  formerly  private  residences, 
are  so  small  that  scant  space  of  this  sort  Is 
provided. 

Also  check  toilet  facilities  and  be  certain 
that  one  lavatory  Is  not  used  by  an  exces- 
sive number  of  persons. 

When  entering  a  relative  Into  a  home  with 
nursing  care,  check  as  to  what  provision  will 
be  made  for  his  transfer  In  case  of  Illness. 
Does  the  home  you  are  considering  make 
satisfactory  provision  for  such  contingen- 
cies? 

It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  while  some 
of  the  homes  you  investigate  will  not  prove 
to  be  the  haven  you  have  in  mind,  neverthe- 
less you  have  every  chance  of  finding  Just 
the  place  which  will  be  to  the  liking  of  the 
prospective  resident  you  are  trying  to  place. 

For  example,  my  next-door  neighbor  was 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  placing  her  el- 
derly husband,  who  was  suffering  from  an 
arteriosclerosis  condition  which  caused  loss 
of  memory.  The  Eagle  Rest  in  New  Preston, 
a  rest  home  with  nursing  care,  was  recom- 
mended. He  lived  In  this  home  happily  for 
3  months  until  he  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

There  Is  nothing  posh  about  Eagle  Rest, 
but  the  cozlness  of  this  home,  which  is  near 
Lake  Waramaug  and  once  was  a  small  sum- 
mer hotel,  the  tender  and  devoted  care  of  Ite 
.administrator,  Mrs.  Mildred  Stocker,  and  all 
the  members  of  her  staff,  make  up  for  any 
lack  of  fancy  furnishings.  Her  life  Is  one  of 
dedication  to  each  and  every  one  of  her  pa- 
tients, and  what  could  count  more  to  an 
elderly  person  than  such  loving  attention? 

It  is  indeed  important  In  all  yoiu"  investi- 
gations of  nursing  homes  to  try  to  detect 
how  genuinely  interested  the  owner  and  the 
stoff  are  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
those  in  their  charge.  Make  stire  that  the 
administrator  is  not  Just  out  to  make  a  fast 
buck  to  the  neglect  of  the  patients'  welfare. 
You  may  be  able  to  sense  the  attitude  of  the 
management  by  observing  patients  as  you 
make  yoiu-  vlsite.  Do  they  look  happy,  well 
groomed,  and  well  cared  for,  or  do  they  seem 
neglected  and  depressed? 

Individual  concern  for  and  Interest  In  pa- 
tients cannot  be  legislated  by  the  State 
department  of  health,  but  It  Is  encouraging 
to  know  that  a  very  great  many  of  Connecti- 
cut's nursing  homes  have  dedicated  person- 
nel. 


In  the  past  three  decades,  it  Is  aparent  that 
Connecticut's  ntirsing  homes  have  made  re- 
markable advances  in  the  care  of  the  elderly, 
and  that  further  improvements  are  constant- 
ly being  made.  They  have  become  an  Im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  State's  general  hos- 
pitals, and  are  playing  a  vital  role  in  Con- 
necticut's health  care. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  PRO- 
POSED GUIDELINES  FOR  INTE- 
GRATING PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  attention  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  three  editorials 
from  two  South  Carolina  newspapers, 
which  express  concern  and  alarm  over 
the  proposed  guidelines  by  the  Office  of 
Education  for  integrating  public  schools 
until  title  VI  of  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  One  editorial,  entitled 
"  'Big  Brother'  To  Run  the  Schools,"  is 
from  the  May  17,  1965,  edition  of  the 
Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.C.  The 
other  two  editorials,  entitled,  respective- 
ly, "The  White  House  and  HEW"  and 
"Desegregation  of  Faculties,"  are  from 
the  May  11  and  May  12  issues  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Record,  of  Columbia,  S.C.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  thi-ee  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

These  editorials  show  how  far  bureau- 
crats will  stretch  whatever  delegation  of 
authority  is  given  to  the  executive  branch 
by  Congress;  and  they  illustrate  clearly 
the  point  that  where  there  is  Federal  aid, 
there  will  also  follow  Federal  control, 
no  matter  how  impractical,  unwise,  or 
unwanted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Greenville   (S.C.)   News,  May  17, 

1965] 

"Big  Brother"  To  Run  the  Schools 

Under  the  pending  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion plan,  Greenville  County  would  receive 
directly  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  or  through  Stote  agen- 
cies about  10  percent,  or  at  the  most  15  to 
20  percent,  of  the  funds  necessary  to  oper- 
ate its  public  schools. 

Other  counties  and  districts  In  this  and 
other  Stetes  would  receive  more  or  less,  de- 
pending on  local  circumstances  and  the  Fed- 
eral programs  In  which  they  chose  to  par- 
ticipate. 

But  in  order  to  get  this  money,  which 
has  been  taken  from  them  in  taxes  and  Is 
offered  back  with  the  usual  Federal  deduc- 
tions for  administrative  costs  and  shrink- 
age, the  educators  and  the  public  must 
pay  too  high  prices.  They  are  being  told 
they  must  comply  with  a  totally  unreason- 
able and  almost  incomprehensible  set  of  reg- 
ulations called  guidelines  set  forth  by 
HEW's  Office  of  Education  headed  by  Com- 
missioner Francis  Keppel. 

Mr.  Keppel  seems  to  be  the  captive  of  the 
most  extreme  faction  of  the  "liberal  estab- 
llsliment"  In  Washington.  In  fact,  writings 
on  the  subject  In  leftwlng  publications  indi- 
cate that  this  faction  can  claim  primary 
credit  for  the  requirements  and  the  wording 
of  the  guidelines. 

At  the  very  least,  the  guidelines  establish 
as  the  price  of  Federal  aid  total  integration 
of  the  public  schools  to  an  extent  and  in 
a  manner  never  contemplated  by  the  most 
extreme  order  yet  handed  down  by  a  Federal 
court.     They  seem  designed  to  use  Federal 
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aid  as  a  device  not  to  help  education,  but 
to  mix  the  races  in  the  public  schools  re- 
gardless of  the  damage  done  to  the  majority 
welfare  and  the  learning  process. 

At  the  worst,  application  of  the  regula- 
tions would  result  in  chaos,  quickly  in  some 
instances  and  more  gradually  in  others. 

In  the  first  place,  the  regulations  are  so 
written  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  a  school  administrator  to  draw  up  a  -de- 
secregation"  plan  that  would  be  both  pos- 
sible to  put  into  effect  and  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Keppel  «nd  his  bird  dogs. 

It  already  has  been  revealed  as  futile  for 
a  school  district  to  submit  a  plan  offering  to 
go  as  far  and  rapidly  as  it  can  with  "desegre- 
gation" which  really  means  forced  whole- 
sale integration.  HEW  will  come  back  and 
either  ask  for  more  or  write  a  letter  of  ap- 
proval in  which  agreement  on  much  more  Is 
implied. 

Moreover,  since  the  regulations  are  mere 
guidelines  set  up  by  HEW  bureaucrats,  they 
can  be  altered  and  made  more  stringent  at 
anytime  and  with  respect  to  any  school  dis- 
trict at  the  whim  of  those  bureaucrats. 

In  fact,  the  Office  of  Education  already  has 
shown  itself  to  be  capricious  in  its  rulings 
and  negotiations,  for  it  is  asking  more  of 
some  districts  than  of  others.  It  seems  anxi- 
ous to  get  a  few  districts  in  a  State  Into  the 
Federal  aid  trap  and,  then,  gradually  drag 
the  others  in. 

"Divide  and  conquer"  seems  to  be  the 
strategy— that  and  a  combination  of  en- 
ticement and  coercion  with  the  taxpayers 
money  serving  as  the  carrot  and  the  threat 
of  court  action  as  the  stick. 

A  number  of  school  districts  in  South 
Carolina,  which  are  under  direct  coiurt  orders 
not  to  discriminate  or  to  assign  or  refuse 
to  transfer  punils  on  the  grounds  of  race. 
hive  offered  to  HEW  the  orders,  rules  and 
regulations  r.dopted  to  conform  with  those 
ord-r-^  and  oroof  that  they  have  compiled 
wifi  the  court  decrees  r-s  evidence  of  good 
faith  conipll.inc;. 

IlEW  o."Pc:Us  at  one  t'me  or  another  h.ive 
indic.ited  that  this  showing  would  be  suffi- 
cient A  number  of  other  school  districts 
hive  attempted  to  show  willinftness  to  abide 
by  those  s-.me  court  decrees  and  hnve  adopted 
similar  rules  and  regulations  governing  as- 
si<^nnienr  and  transfer. 

These  they  have  submitted  to  HEW  s  Office 
of  Education  and  Commissioner  Keppel. 

But.  as  of  this  writing,  none  of  these  have 
been  approved.  Nor  have  the  districts  been 
nodfied  that  their  plans  are  unacceptable, 
with  one  possible  e.xceptlon.  In  that  in- 
stance the  school  district  went  further  than 
It  later  found  practicable,  but  HEW  promptly 
wrote  back  that  the  plan  was  substantially 
acceptable,  but  more  would  have  to  be  done. 
The  district  is  now  in  a  quanclry. 

After  studying  the  guidelines,  we  hardly 
see  how  any  school  district  in  South  Carolina 
could  prepare  a  plan  that  HEW  would  ap- 
prove: and  If  it  could  get  a  plan  approved, 
it  couldn't  put  it  into  effect  without  com- 
pletely di?rupting  its  school  system. 

To  comoly,  the  district  would  have  to  arti- 
ficially Integrate  pupils  In  the  schools  In  or- 
der to  achieve  something  called  racial  bal- 
ance without  knowing  just  what  ratio  of 
whites  and  Negroes  would  be  considered 
"balanced." 

It  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing  wltn 
administrators,  principals,  teachers,  and 
"services."  whatever  that  means. 

The  burden  of  proof  now.  or  In  the  efent 
of  a  later  protest  or  Inspection  by  an  HEW 
bureaucrat,  would  rest  on  the  school  officials. 
Apparently.  It  Is  not  enough  for  the  districts 
to  agree  to  transfer  qualified  Negro  students 
to  the  schools  of  their  choice  If  they  apply 
for  transfer.  They  may  have  to  go  out  and 
seek  pupils  to  transfer  from  one  school  to 
another  to  achieve  full  "desegregation." 


It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  Federal  courts,  thus  far,  have 
ruled  that  the  schools  cannot  discriminate 
against  any  child  because  of  race.  But  they 
have  not  yet  said  in  any  clearcut  manner 
that  the  schools  must  discriminate  against 
all  other  children  to  accommodate  members 
of  the  "disadvantaged"  race. 

However,  Just  as  the  courts  rewrote  the 
Constitution  to  bring  about  partial  or 
gradual  integration.  HEW  apparently  is  re- 
writing the  court  decrees  and  extending  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  bring  about  total  integra- 
tion at  any  cost. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
brushed  aside  evidence  of  compliance  offered 
by  school  districts  which  are  attempting  to 
follow  to  the  letter  far-reaching  court  de- 
crees. His  office  also  is  keeping  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  other  districts  which  are  seek- 
ing to  comply  with  the  same  set  of  rules — 
while  the  deadline  for  compliance  draws 
near. 

Last  Sunday  a  group  of  southern  Gov- 
ernors, some  of  them  hard-line  Lyndon 
Johnson  supporters  and  all  Democrats,  and 
some  of  them  "moderates"  or  "left  of  center" 
on  the  race  issue  met  and  discussed  the 
"guidelines."  They  issued  a  strong  state- 
ment of  concern  and  disapproval.  It  was-all 
the  more  forceful  for  what  it  didn't  say  In 
so  many  words. 

This  has  led  to  a  conference  In  Washington 
Tuesday  among  the  Governors  and  certain 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  seek  modification  of  the  HEW  regu- 
lations. This  seems  to  be  the  only  hope — 
short  of  refusal  of  Federal  aid.  And  even 
that  may  not  work,  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Attorney  General  would  still 
have  the  power  to  force  compliance  one  way 
or  another. 

In  arguing  against  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion for  years,  we  repeatedly  warned  that 
witii  it  would  come  Federal  control.  But 
none  of  our  sources  of  information  lod  us  to 
believe  it  would  be  so  far  reaching  when  it 
cume. 

Even  now.  integration  is  but  the  b^^gin- 
ning.  As  the  program  continues  and  grows, 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  will  reach  out  and 
take  ever  greater  power  and  more  complete 
control  over  tiie  public  schools  of  the  States 
and  local  communitieo. 

Ten  years  ago  tlie  general  assembly  made 
the  school  districts  of  South  Carolina  almost 
completely  autonomous.  That  autonomy  is 
now  threatened  by  Washington.  "Big 
Brother"  is  taking  over  in  a  big  way. 


[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 

May  11,  13651 

The  White  House  and  HEW 

In  administering  citizens"  funds  channeled 
to  them  througii  cue  Congress  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  some 
Federal  bureaucracies  seem  to  be  exceeding 
their  legal  authority.  Indeed,  some  directives 
and  actions  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appear  to  be  in  direct 
violation  of  the  leticr  of  the  law. 

Consider  HEW's  general  statement  of 
policies  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  respecting  desegregation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  for  a  starter. 
Here  Is  a  governmental  agency's  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  that  already  Is  being  enforced 
as  a  "general  statement  of  policies." 

Has  it  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent? There  has  been  no  indication  that 
White  House  clearance  has  been  obtained. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  specifically  provides  that 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  may  guar- 
antee nondiscriminatory  behavior  "with  re- 
spect to  such  program  or  activity  by  Issuing 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  general  ap- 
plicability which  shall  be  consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute." 


The  educational  "policies"  constitute  a  set  of 
rules,  regulations  and  orders,  as  any  educa- 
tional official  or  State  officer  well  knows  by 
this  time. 

Yet.  the  following  sentence. of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  clearly  provides  that  "no  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  shall  become  effective 
unless  and  until  approved  by  the  President." 
There  has  been  no  indication  anywhere, 
to  our  knowledge,  that  the  body  of  admin- 
istrative law  currently  being  enforced  by 
HEW  has  cleared  the  President's  desk. 

Additionally.  HEW  cannot,  under  section 
602  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  refuse  to  approve 
portions  of  a  State's  or  community's  pro- 
gram— under  the  dictates  of  section  601— 
just  because  there  may  be  noncompliance 
in  some  other  portion  of  the  program.  Ter- 
mination or  refusal,  section  602  clearly 
states,  "shall  be  limited  in  Its  effect  to  the 
particular  program,  or  part  thereof,  In  which 
such  noncompliance  has  been  found." 

Thus,  for  example,  a  community's  school 
system  desiring  a  completely  nondiscrimina- 
tory Heads  tart  program  could  not  be  refused 
its  Federal  funds  until  other  aspects  of  the 
educational  system  were  desegregated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Yet,  contrary  decisions  have  been  made 
and  are  being  made  by  HEW. 

Provisions  are  made  in  section  602,  addi- 
tionally, ^or  methods  by  which  compliance 
or  noncompliance  can  be  ascertained,  In- 
cluding filing  with  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  provision  Is  made  for  judi- 
cial review  in  section  603. 

Ignoring  the  explicit  provisions  of  section 
602.  HEW  is  attempting  to  secure  unreason- 
able, illegal  total  compliance  by  holding  "for 
review"  whole  programs  of  communities. 

Since  It  Is  clear  that  "no  such  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order"  relating  to  enforcement  of 
nondiscrimination  under  title  VI  "shall  be- 
come effective  unlnss  ard  until  approved  by 
the  President."  the  Whltf  K-use  should  busy 
itrelf.  quickly,  in  enforcing  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
E-lucation,  and  Welfare. 


[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 
May  12.  1085] 

DSSEGREGATION    OF    FACULTIES 

Has  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  exceeded  Its  authority  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  requiring  faculty 
and  staff  desegregation  for  local  schools  to 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance? 
Perhaps  so. 

Tiiere  can  be  no  quarrel  over  the  right  of 
HEV/  to  write  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  nondiscriminatory  assignment  of 
children  to  schools,  but  there  may  be  a  legal 
basis  for  complaint  on  staff. 

HEW's  new  guidelines  declare  In  section 
5B  that  faculty  and  staff  desegregation  shall 
be  carried  out  through  Initial  assignment 
and  through  elimination  of  prior  segrega- 
tion of  personnel. 

The  threat  of  HEW  Is  that,  unless  this  is 
done.  Federal  funds  will  be  withheld  from 
the  offending  school. 

Yet,  section  604  of  title  VI  patently  states: 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  action  under  this  title 
by  any  department  or  agency  with  respect 
to  any  employment  practice  of  any  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization 
except  where  a  primary  objective  of  the  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  Is  to  provide  employ- 
ment." 

In  the  face  of  this  prohibition  and  de- 
spite title  VII  on  equal  employment  oppw- 
tunlty,  HEW  has  made  "employment  prac- 
tice" a  condition  of  approval  for  Federal 
funds  to  schools. 

Could  this  be  direct  abuse  of  the  Civu 
Rights  Act? 


Matj  19,  1965 
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SUMMARY  OF  MEDICARE  TESTI- 
MONY, MAY  19 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  witnesses  were  heard  today  on  the 
medicare  bill,  H.R.  6675.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  brief  summary  of 
their  testimony,  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  presented  throughout  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  may  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  These  have  ap- 
peared on  each  day  of  the  testimony  by 
public  witnesses,  with  exception  of  the 
first  day,  which  I  intend  to  offer  tomor- 
row in  order  to  make  the  record  com- 
plete. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National    Association     of     State     Mental 

Health  Program  Directors 

dr.  william  camp 

Commissioner  of  mental  health.  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

1.  For  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded  this  is 
a  landmark  bill,  especially  for  removing  ex- 
clusion of  public  mental  hospitals  as  recip- 
ients of  Federal  old  age  assistance  benefits  for 
treatment  of  the  aged. 

2.  Recommended  deletion  of  the  exclusion 
in  definltlion  of  "hospital"  of  one  which  Is 
primarily  for  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 
There  is  limited  coverage  in  the  voluntary 
section  of  the  bill,  but  the  basic  hospital  pro- 
tection Is  discriminatory  without  mental 
hospital  inclusion. 

3.  The  mentally  111  aged  can  be  successfully 
treated  and  restored  to  families,  often  quickly. 
Experience  of  Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  North 
Carolina,  and  Missouri  was  cited. 

4.  Needed  intensive  treatment  in  State 
mental  hospital  programs  can  be  provided  for 
$17  per  day.  There  are  27,000  new  admis- 
sions annually  to  State  mental  hospitals 
among  the  over-65.  At  average  44-day  stay, 
total  cost  would  be  $20  million,  but  because 
of  the  "accredited"  hospital  requirement 
(covering  85  public  mental  hospitals) ,  this 
would  be  closer  to  $10  million,  "not  an  ex- 
cessive addition  to  the  hospital  Insurance 
program." 

VINCENT  W.  ARCHER,  M.D. 

Radiologist,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  former 
president,  American  College  of  Radiology; 
speaking  as  an  individual.  Retired  chairman, 
radiology,  University  of  Virginia. 

1.  Radiology  Is  a  medical  specialty  of  in- 
creasing complexity. 

2.  Profession  is  increasing  by  only  about 
300  per  year,  less  than  the  need.  To  make 
the  specialty  less  desirable  will  deter  new 
recruitment. 

3.  Radiologists  should  not  be  included  un- 
der hospital  services  but  retained  with  other 
doctors  In  the  voluntary  portion  of  the  bill. 


Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations 
frank  bane,  chairman 
Commission  of  26  members   (bipartisan) 
created  by  86th  Congress. 

1.  Commission  report,  May  1964,  made  five 
recommendations  in  public  assistance  titles; 
first  two  are  in  the  bill.    Urge  their  retention. 

2.  Urge  also  incorporation  of  the  other 
three,  embodied  in  H.R.  6241:  (1)  permitting 
waiver  of  the  "single  State  agency"  require- 
ment; (2)  giving  Secretary  discretion  to 
withhold  payments  "only  for  those  parts  of 
a  State  plan  not  in  conformity";  (3)  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  Public  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Council. 

3.  Judicial  review  provisions  are  desirable. 

4.  Recommend  removal  of  restrictions  pre- 
venting Federal  matching  for  mental  and 
tubercular  patients,  In  special  hospitals  rath- 
er than  only  up  to  42  days  in  general 
hospitals. 

E.  PAUL  BARN  HART 

Independent  health  insurance  actuary,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

1.  Amendment  should  be  made  because 
of  bill's  attack  on  legal  rights  and  contrac- 
tual equities  in  Insurance  contracts  now  in 
force. 

2.  Supplementary  plan  should  be  deleted; 
instead,  should  provide  option  of  continuing 
voluntary  plan  in  lieu  of  Federal  benefit  cov- 
erage— still  paying  the  tax,  but  receiving  a 
subsidy  toward  premium  pa3mients  after  age 
65,  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  benefits 
under  the  Federal  plan. 

RALPH  p.  COLEMAN 

President.  Review  Publishing  Co.  (finan- 
cial periodicals)  and  of  Review  Manage- 
ment Corp.,  (investment  trust  manager). 

1.  Cost  components  are  utterly  Incalcu- 
lable, a  situation  laden  with  the  seeds  of 
financial  disaster. 

2.  Too  much  power  is  concentrated  In  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council  and  National  Medical  Review  Com- 
mittee should  have  automatic  membership 
from  such  groups  as  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 


I 


International  Association  of  Industrial 

Accident  Boards  and  Commissions 

william  a.  callahan,  president 

Association  of  State,  Canadian,  and  other 
workmen's  compensation  boards  and  commis- 
sions. 

1.  Association  by  membership  vote  has  op- 
posed the  encroachment  of  social  security 
into  the  field  of  workmen's  compensation. 

2.  Asks  deletion  of  section  303  portion  re- 
defining disability;  or  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate application  of  provisions  to  workmen's 
compensation  claimants. 

3.  There  Is  already  overlap  In  payments  of 
workmen's  compensation  and  social  security 
disability  benefits.  This  section  will  Increase 
It,  will  nullify  rehabilitation  efforts,  will  de- 
crease safety  program  Incentives  by  requiring 
level  payments  of  all  employers  rather  than 
reduced  rates  as  reward  for  good  experience. 
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DANGER  OF  MISCALCULATION  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  made  every  effort  to 
end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  negotiations  leading 
to  a  peaceful  settlement.  Each  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  efforts  has  been  rebuffed, 
including  the  recent  cessation  of  bomb- 
ing raids  on  North  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  President  Johnson  has 
shown  a  genuine  desire  to  implement 
a  cease-fire  so  that  negotiations  can  be- 
gin should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  or  lack  of  will  to  continue 
in  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam,  how- 
ever. 

The  danger  of  such  a  miscalculation 
is  spelled  out  vividly  in  an  article  by 
James  Reston,  which  appeared  in  today's 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  Reston  details 
the  President's  efforts  to  end  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam,  then  warns  that  such  efforts 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  administration.  And  he 
aptly  points  out  that  because  Hanoi 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  pause  in 
the  bombings,  the  battle  will  probably 
get  worse  before  the  President  will  con- 
sider another  such  pause. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington;    The  Danger  of  Miscalcula- 
tion IN  Vietnam 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — The  danger  now  In  Vietnam 
Is  that  the  Communists  will  miscalculate 
the  character  and  psychology  of  President 
Johnson. 

The  pro-Chinese  elements,  who  are  now 
reported  to  have  the  greatest  infiuence  over 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government,  have  let 
the  pause  in  the  bombing  go  by  without  re- 
sponding to  President  Johnson's  public  and 
private  efforts  to  start  negotiations.  And 
they  are  apparently  operating  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  strategy  and  tactics  they 
used  to  defeat  the  French  there  In  1954  will 
succeed  again  against  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  risky  assumption.  They  may  be 
able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  critical  battle  on 
the  ground,  as  their  same  general,  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap,  did  in  the  conquest  of  the  French  at 
Dienblenphu  in  1954,  but  the  balance  and 
location  of  power  are  now  quite  different. 

the  false  analogies 

The  American  forces  are  not  trapped  In  the 
encircling  hills  of  a  Dienblenphu.  They  are 
concentrated  on  the  coast  with  easy  access  to 
the  sea.  Even  if  the  American  land  airfields 
were  knocked  out,  as  the  French  airfields 
were  neutralized  at  Dienblenphu,  the  United 
States  has  more  power  on  its  aircraft  carriers 
off  the  coast  than  both  sides  could  command 
in  the  decisive  battle  against  the  French  11 
years  ago. 

The  Communist  hope  of  a  quick  and  de- 
cisive victory  during  the  period  of  the  mon- 
soon rains  requires  the  destruction  of  the 
American  command,  and  nothing  could  be 
further  removed  from  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Texas  frontier  psychology  than  to  tolerate 
such  a  disaster,  no  matter  what  weapons  he 
had  to  employ  to  avoid  it.  This  is  the  dan- 
ger of  any  such  Communist  miscalculation. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  United  States 
could  be  invited  out  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, or  negotiated  out  at  an  international 
conference,  or  even  worn  out  in  a  protracted 
war,  but  to  be  thrown  out  Is  the  one  thing 
that  is  least  likely  under  Johnson,  and  any 
attempt  to  throw  him  out  of  Vietnam  would 
only  unify  the  Nation  behind  him, 

JOHNSON'S    INniATIVES 

He  believes  he  has  now  tried  to  meet  every 
honorable  proposal  for  a  negotiated  accom- 
modation, and  every  military  restraint  short 
of  nonresistance  or  Ineffective  resistance. 

He  tried  to  hold  the  line  with  a  few  thou- 
sand noncombatant  advisers.  It  didn't  work. 
He  let  the  advisers  fire  when  they  were  fired 
on.  He  tried  limited  retaliatory  force  for 
attacks  on  American  ships  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  then  retaliation  for  attacks  only  on 
American  bases  on  land,  and  then  retaliatory 
attacks  for  Vletcong  raids  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

He  tried  not  going  beyond  the  17th  paral- 
lel into  North  Vietnam.  Then  he  tried  going 
north,  first  to  hit  military  targets  and  then 
subsidiary  transportation  targets;  and  at  the 
private  urging  of  the  Russians,  the  British, 
the  Japanese  and  Infiuentlal  citizens  at  home, 
he  stopped  the  bombing  temporarily  and  at 
the  same  time  urged  negotiations  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  through  the  Canadians. 

The  lack  of  any  positive  response  from 
Hanoi  does  not  mean  that  Washington  will 
now  order  any  dramatic  increase  In  the 
severity  of  the  bombing,  but  It  will  go  on  for 
a  time,  and  there  will  then  probably  be  an- 
other pause  and  another  call  for  negotia- 
tions. 

Meanwhile,  the  North  Vietnamese  ap- 
parently believe  they  are  still  winning  and 
will  probably  have  a  go  at  the  U.S.  forces  on 
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the  ground,  and  this  Is  their  dilemma.  For 
every  success  they  have  on  the  ground  will 
cost  them  at  least  double  in  retaliatory 
strikes  from  the  air  until  they  agree  to  talk. 
This  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  It  does  not 
aim  at  the  destruction  of  North  Vietnam  or 
at  any  change  In  the  social  or  political 
structure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regime. 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

It  implies  the  right  of  self-determination 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  even,  the  right  to 
create  a  coalition  government  with  the 
Communists  if  they  so  desire,  though  Wash- 
ington certainly  does  not  desire  this. 

In  the  view  of  this  Government,  this  sug- 
gests concessions  of  free  elections  that  previ- 
ous U.S.  Governments  were  not  prepared  to 
risk,  but  the  silence  of  Hanoi  and  the  savage 
opposition  of  Peiplng  to  any  talks  have  only 
convinced  the  Johnson  administration  that 
these  offers  plus  the  pause  in  the  bombing 
were  merely  Interpreted  In  Hanoi  as  signs  of 
weakness  in  Washington. 

Accordingly,  the  bombing  has  started 
again,  and  the  battle  will  probably  get  worse 
before  the  President  decides  on  another 
pause  and  another  opportunity  to  talk 
about  peace. 


GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  about  the  President's 
patent  memorandum  of  October  1963. 
One  Member  of  the  other  body  has  even 
attempted  to  substitute  it  for  the  Long 
amendment  in  the  Appalachian  bill. 
Fortunately,  this  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  House. 

The  Long  amendment  is  clear  and  defi- 
nite, and  its  widespread  adoption  will 
result  in  the  type  of  policy  which  would 
strengthen  our  economy  by  insuring  that 
the  fruits  of  publicly  financed  research 
and  development  are  made  available  not 
to  just  one  company  but  to  all  of  indus- 
try. It  would  mean  that  an  enterprising 
citizen  in  Montana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
or  Arkansas  would  be  able  to  use  a  proc- 
ess or  produce  a  commodity  developed 
with  the  public's  money  without  paying 
tribute  in  the  form  of  royalties  to  those 
who  have  acquired  property  rights  as  a 
result  of  securing  a  Government  con- 
tract. 

The  patent  memorandum  of  October 
1963,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vague,  in- 
definite, and  can  be  interpreted  in  any 
way  desired.     It  was  designed  to  please 
everybody.    The  memorandum  is  so  con- 
fusing that  an  official  interpretation  had 
to  be  formulated.    And  who  were  the 
official       interpreters?     Representatives 
from  certain  Government  agencies  got 
together  and  tried  to  figure  out  what  it 
meant.    This    group,    the    Patent    Ad- 
visory Panel,  was  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  William  Eaton.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology  in   the   Commerce   Department, 
which,  as  one  of  its  former  high  officials 
stated:    "represents   the   point   of   view 
of    business    in    the    administration" — 
statement  by  Commissioner  Ladd  in  Pat- 
ents. Trademark,  and  Copyright  Journal 
of  Research  and  Education,  volume  5, 
1961,    conference    No.    49.     Not    to    be 
outdone  by  anyone  in  his  solicitude  for 
special  interest  groups,  Dr.  Eaton  an- 
nounced "that  he  is  receptive  to  indus- 
try's views  in  interpreting   the  memo- 


randum— letter  from  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturing  Association  to  Dr.  Donald 
Hornig,  March  5.  1964.  reprinted  in  hear- 
ings on  Drug  Safety,  part  1,  page  322, 
hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
House  of  Representatives.  64. 

One  of  the  leading  lights  of  this  group 
is  Mr.  David  Z.  Beckler,  assistant  to  Dr. 
Hornig.  who  wrote  the  memorandum  and 
who  is  now  running  around,  falling  all 
over  himself,  trying  to  find  cases  which 
might  justify  giving  away  the  Govern- 
ment's rights.  Not  only  is  he  anxious  to 
give  away  the  public's  property  rights  but 
he  wants  to  do  it  before  the  Government 
even  knows  what  it  is  giving  away— inter- 
office memorandum  from  D.  Beckler  to 
Dr.  Hoi-nig,  March  24, 1965.  This  is  what 
industry  wants  and  this  is.  of  course, 
what  the  Commerce  Department  wants 
to  do  and  has  been  doing  for  years. 

During  the  course  of  its  labors  the 
Patent  Advisory  Panel  found  the  memo- 
randum so  confusing  that  it  came  up 
with  eight  drafts.  The  first  seven  were 
so  distorted  and  were  such  a  blatant  vio- 
lation of  the  interests  of  the  public  that 
they  could  not  stand  the  light  of  day. 
The  eighth  one  met  such  vociferous  op- 
position from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  that  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  turned  this  one 
down,  also.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Patent 
Advisory  Panel  issued  it.  anyhow. 

The  Justice  Department  stated  that 
the  so-called  interpretation  "is  a  dis- 
torted interpretation  of  the  President's 
policy."  and  that  "this  Department  can 
neither  permit  itself  to  comment  on  those 
aspects  of  the  proposed  interpretation 
that  it  believes  depart  from  or  unjusti- 
fiedly  expand  the  language  and  intent  of 
the  policy"— letter  from  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  to  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig. 
dated  November  13,  1964. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  stated : 

Our  general  objection  to  the  proposed  In- 
terpretation Is  founded  upon  Its  orientation 
in  favor  of  the  so-called  license  policy.  We, 
in  this  Department,  have  not  regarded  the 
President's  statement  as  one  which  Is  so 
favorably  disposed  toward  a  license  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  thrust  of  the  state- 
ment, and  the  President's  memorandum 
transmitting  It,  In  our  opinion,  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  title  policy.  This  view.  Inci- 
dentally, is  also  consistent  with  and  Is  sup- 
ported by  congresslonail  policy  as  expressed 
In  the  statutory  patent  provisions  for  the 
taking  of  title  to  Inventions  contained  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  NASA  Act.  the  Wa- 
ter Desallnizatlon  Act.  and  the  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Act.' 


In  addition,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  made  30  recom- 
mendations, which  they  considered  a 
minimum  effort,  to  make  the  interpre- 
tation more  realistically  consistent  witli 
the  President's  statement,  but.  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say,  not  a  single  one — not  a  single 
one— was  accepted  by  the  Patent  Ad- 
visory Board. 

It  seems  pretty  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  a  group  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  unknown  to 
the  public,  unknown  even  to  Congress, 
that  is  working  day  and  night,  trying 
to  conjure  up  all  kinds  of  reasons  for 
giving  away  the  public's  property  to  spe- 
cial interest  groups.     This  attempt  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time.    As  far 
back  as  1962  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  circulating  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  this,  but  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  no  agree- 
ment   among    the    executive    agencies. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  pro- 
tested.   The  Department  of  Justice  and 
the    Federal   Trade    Commission   wrote 
strong  letters  of  protest.    The  attempt 
to  get  legislation  was  finally  abandoned 
because  of  expected  opposition  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  strategy  was  shifted  to 
an  Executive  order,  which  was  in  turn 
changed  to  an  executive  memorandum. 
The    drafters    of    the    memorandum 
wished   to  promulgate   a   policy  which 
would  encdmpass  the  whole  Government, 
but  they  were  warned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  it  was  not  legal 
and  would  fly  in  the  face  of  congres- 
sional policy.     Mr.  Katzenbach,  who  was 
then    the    Deputy    Attorney    General, 
stated : 
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What  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  saying  here  is  that 
it  believes  that  the  memorandum  pro- 
vides that  the  Government  should  nor- 
mally acquire  title  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  to  those  inventions 
and  discoveries  which  have  been  financed 
by  public  funds.  The  interpretation,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  the  opposite  view. 


>  Memorandum  from  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Dr.  Hornig.  chair- 
man. Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, dated  Oct.  26,  1964. 


As  you  know,  there  are  existing  statutes 
controlling    Government    patent    policy    in 
specific  fields  of  scientific  endeavor,  such  as 
atomic  energy,  or  the  contracts  let  by  spe- 
cific agencies,  such  as  NASA,  which  do  not. 
in   our   view,   permit   such   agencies  or  any 
agency  contracting  In  such   fields  to  grant 
exclusive  rights  to  the  research  contractor, 
at    the    time    of    contracting    in    inventions 
produced  by  the  contract.    For  this  reason  It 
is  not  legally  possible  to  make  the  patent 
policy  you  describe  a  uniform  one  as  to  all 
Government  agencies  and  all  scientific  fields, 
by  Executive  action.    Moreover.  I  believe  It 
would  be  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  reverse 
by  such  action  the  policies  of  administra- 
tive   agencies    which,    pursuant    to    flexible 
statutory   authority   are   presently   retaining 
greater  rights  In  such  Inventions  than  those 
contemplated  by  the  proposed  policy.    Some 
agencies,  such  as  the  Post  Office  Department, 
presently  retain  title  for  the  Government  as 
to  all  research  contracts:  others,  such  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation  retain  title  to 
all  contracts  in  a  particular  field:  others  such 
as  HEW.  require  public  dedication  of  certain 
inventions:  and  FAA  has  a  unique  policy  of 
using   invention   rights   to   recover   research 
costs. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  on  the  basis 
of  any  evidence  brought  to  our  attention. 
that  such  deviations  from  the  proposed  policy 
In  the  direction  of  greater  rights  for  the 
general  public,  presently  followed  by  nu- 
merous agencies,  are  unsound.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  where  an  agency  has  evolved 
such  a  practice  In  response  to  its  own  public 
service  responsibilities.  Since  the  Defense 
Department  has  no  comparable  responsibil- 
ity It  would  be  unfortunate  to  suggest  that 
the  proposed  standards  provide  appropriate 
criteria  for  public  service  agencies. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ultimate  power  In  this  field  clearly  resides  In 


Congress  and  Congress  has  repeatedly  chosen 
to  exercise  this  power  by  acting  upon  prin- 
ciples sharply  opposed  to  some  of  those  em- 
bodied in  the  proposed  policy. 

As  you  know,  this  Department  is  on  record 
with  Congress  as  opposed  to  any  legislative 
solution  of  this  problem  which  would  per- 
mit the  granting  of  exclusive  rights  to  the 
contractor  when  the  contract  Is  made.  We 
have  not  been  persuaded  that  this  position 
Is  unsound  .= 

Senator  Ribicoff,  who  was  at  that 
time,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  vigorously  protested,  in  May 
1962,  against  the  proposed  policy.  He 
pointed  out  that — 

The  statement  of  policy  considerations 
seems  to  be  unduly  weighted  in  the  direction 
of  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  indus- 
try in  this  entire  matter.  It  would  seem  more 
appropriate  for  the  emphasis  In  such  state- 
ment to  be  cast  more  heavily  upon  the  rights 
of  the  public  to  Inventions  derived  from  ac- 
tivities supported  or  paid  for  by  public  funds. 
The  question  of  rights  to  inventions,  at  least 
in  the  field  of  health  or  welfare,  should  not 
be  determined  by  considerations  of  factors 
pertinent  to  the  contractor  rather  than  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  noted  that  provision  Is  made  whereby 
greater  rights  may  also  be  acquired  by  a  con- 
tractor after  the  invention  has  been  Identi- 
fied where  the  Invention  constitutes  an  Im- 
provement in  a  product  or  process  of  a  con- 
tractor and  the  making  of  such  Improvement 
is  not  a  primary  object  of  the  contract.  It 
can  be  anticipated  that  where,  for  example. 
Inventions  of  nonhealth  nature  derive  from 
health  research,  that  the  contractor  would 
consistently  claim  greater  rights  In  the  in- 
vention. This  provision  would  provide  him 
with  significant  support  for  his  contention 
and  the  result  would.  In  a  sense.  Ignore  the 
rights  of  the  public  to  Inventions  flowing 
from  research  financed  by  public  funds.  The 
fact  that  the  invention  may  not  be  health- 
or-welfare  related  or  may  have  commercial 
value  does  not  appear  to  be.  in  Itself,  either 
an  equitable  or  moral  Justlflcatlon  for  re- 
quiring the  public  to  pay  twice  for  that  in- 
vention." 

Mr.  Ribicoff,  aware  of  the  pressures 
exerted  on  public  ofiBcials  warned  about 
the  danger  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  "ex- 
ceptional circumstances" : 

The  phrase  in  "exceptional  circumstances," 
Is  relatively  vague  and  indefinite  and.  In  the 
absence  of  any  indicated  criteria  In  the  policy 
itself  would  appear  to  leave  considerable  lati- 
tude to  each  agency  head  to  determine  what 
constitutes  such  circumstances.  While  this 
does  have  the  advantage  of  providing  flexibil- 
ity, it  does  have  the  disadvantage  of  expos- 
ing agency  heads  to  the  pressures  of  those 
contractors  who  would  urge  that  each  cir- 
cumstance of  hardship,  however  slight,  rep- 
resents an  exceptional  circumstance  calling 
for  more  generous  allocation  of  invention 
rights.* 

Mr.  Ribicoff  sums  up  by  saying  that — 
If  there  is  any  single  criticism  of  the  draft 
statement  that  I  would  make,  it  would  be 
that  it  lacks  a  forthright  statement  of  what 
the  public  interest  is  or  requires  In  connec- 
tion With  inventions,  deriving  from  Govern- 
n^ent  support,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  It  would  also 
strengthen   the  statement  to  include  some 

=  Comments  of  Department  of  Justice  on 
proposed  statement  of  Government  patent 
policy  (May  29,  1962.  draft) . 

'Stafif  Technical  Comments  on  Proposed 
,n!„  ^'^^  of  Government  Policy  (May  29, 
1962,  draft)  3    y      y       ' 
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reference  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  spon- 
soring Government  agencies  to  Insure  the 
widespread  availability  of  knowledge,  devel- 
oped with  public  funds,  for  the  broadest 
possible  public  use.^ 

The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  in  his  comjnents, 
complained : 

That  large  concerns  received  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Government  procurement  expendi- 
tures and  an  even  larger  share  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's research  and  development  ex- 
penditures. Thus,  under  present  Defense 
Department  policies,  they  are  the  ones  who 
can  and  do  accumulate  patent  portfolios 
which  may  dominate  future  commercial  busi- 
ness. In  our  opinion,  perpetuation  of  this 
situation  Is  both  unwise  and  unsound.* 

Now,  what  conclusion  can  we  arrive 
at  after  reading  the  comments  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
others? 

I  can  come  to  only  one  conclusion,  and 
that  is  that  the  entire  public  interest  as- 
pects are  being  ignored  in  efforts  to  pro- 
tect special  interests. 

I  expect  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, and  other  trade  and  industry 
groups  to  represent  their  business  con- 
stituents, and  they  do  so  very  ably  and 
legitimately.  I  do  not  expect  Govern- 
ment officials,  who  are  paid  by  the  public, 
however,  to  act  as  lobbyists  on  behalf  of 
special  interest  groups.  If  the  public 
officials  feel  that  their  predispositions  or 
their  philosophies  do  not  permit  them  to 
protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
public  as  a  whole,  then  they  should  join 
the  special  interest  groups  openly.  This 
applies  to  Mr.  Beckler,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  the 
General  Electric  Co.'s  alumnus  in  Gov- 
ernment, J.  Herbert  HoUoman,  now  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

The  President's  memorandum  of  Octo- 
ber 1963  was  an  attempted  compromise 
of  conflicting  interests,  with  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion opposing  the  giveaway  aspects. 
The  memorandum,  which  by  its  very  na- 
ture, was  unsatisfactory  from  a  public 
policy  point  of  view,  did  appear  to  pro- 
tect the  public  in  a  few  instances  and  in 
a  very  minor  way.  But  the  so-called  of- 
ficial interpretation  of  the  memorandum 
prepared  by  representatives  of  special  in- 
terests is  basically  a  widening  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  exceptions  in  the  memo- 
randum. Very  little,  if  anything,  is  left 
for  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  patent 
problem.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the 
patent  system  nor  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Patent  Office.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  property  rights  and  the  issuance 
of  the  so-called  interpretation  should  be 
a  lesson  to  all  of  us.  It  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  make  it  entirely  clear  that 
when  the  public's  money  is  being  used  to 
create  property — tangible  or  intangible — 
that  property  must  belong  to  the  public, 
and  only  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  article  IV  of  the 
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Constitution,  has  the  power  to  dispose 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
American  people  with  these  matters 
which  vitally  concern  them,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  some  of  the  more 
recent  documents  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ^      "^ 

There  being  no'  6bjection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  30, 1964. 
To:  Members  of  Patent  Advisory  Panel. 
Prom:   Ernest  S.  Cohen,  Assistant  Solicitor, 
Branch  of  Patents,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 
Subject:    Implementation    Bulletin    No.    1, 
Interpretation  of  the  President's  Memo- 
randum and  Statement  of  Government 
Patent  Policy. 

The  memorandum  from  the  chairman  con- 
cerning this  meeting  did  not.  It  Is  believed, 
accurately  state  the  net  results  achieved  by 
the  Planning  Subcommittee.  While  there 
was  a  considerable  degree  of  accommodation 
of  views,  there  were  significant  areas  where 
there  was  not  real  agreement,  and  only  a  sur- 
face unity  at  best  was  attained.  Also.  In  the 
case  of  many  agencies  represented,  the  dele- 
gates were  not  authorized  to  bind  the  agen- 
cies. Hence,  the  statement  that  the  docu- 
ment has  the  "general  concurrence"  of  the 
agencies  Is  Incorrect. 

The  statement  that  the  document  "In  Its 
present  form  Is  generally  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  agencies  having  the  most  press- 
ing need  for  such  interpretation"  when  con- 
sidered with  the  Itist  paragraph  on  page  19 
and  the  first  full  paragraph  on  page  20, 
means  that  It  Is  satisfactory  to  the  agencies 
which  had  a  license  orientation.  As  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  below,  these  para- 
graphs are  an  apologia  for  the  license  policy 
and  cannot  be  accepted  by  other  agencies 
with  differing  policies  unless  they  are  willing 
to  concede  that  acquiring  title  for  the  Gov- 
ernment results  In  research  of  lower  quality. 

In  the  interpretation  proper;  page  4,  Item. 
(5).  It  is  not  clear  how  this  would  operate, 
nor  Is  this  guideline  expressly  found  In  the 
President's  statement.  If  it  Is  Intended  to 
foreshadow  the  paragraphs  on  pages  19  and 
20,  then  it  should  be  specifically  repudiated. 
If  something  other  Is  Intended,  then  this  la 
not  apparent. 

Pages  11  and  12;  the  definition,  examples 
and  discussion  of  public  health  and  welfare 
leave  gray  areas  which  could  be  confusing 
to  a  contracting  oflacer.  The  statement  that 
public  welfare  Is  that  which  directly  con- 
tributes to  man's  continued  existence  would 
appear  to  apply  more  Immediately  to  an 
antl-mlsslle  missile  which  unerringly  seeks 
out  approaching  nuclear  missiles  than  to  a 
new  seat  belt.  The  reason  for  excluding  the 
anti-missile  missile  from  the  scope  of  public 
welfare  is  not  made  clear  In  the  bulletin. 
Clothing  is  excluded  from  the  list  of  exam- 
ples given,  although  warm  clothing  In  the 
Arctic  Is  as  much  a  necessity  as  food. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  following  criteria 
should  be  met  in  order  to  have  a  contract 
placed  In  a  1(a)   2  category. 

1.  The  benefit  must  flow  to  the  Individual 
directly,  and  not  through  the  Intermediary 
of  the  Government.  Thus,  In  antl-mlssUe 
missile,  the  Individual  benefits  through  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  armed  forces  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense.  However,  in  developing  an 
antitoxin  for  a  disease,  the  Individual  bene- 
fits directly. 

2.  The  contract  must  concern  necessities 
of  life,  not  lux\irles. 

Contracts  meeting  these  criteria  would  be 
In  the  flelds  of  (a)  public  welfare:  the  staple 
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foods  water,  air,  weather  modification,  spe- 
cial clothing  for  severe  climatic  conditions, 
residential  housing;  (b)  under  public 
health:  medicines,  medical  equipment,  in- 
struments, methods,  and  processes  for  treat- 
ment of  disease;  (c)  public  safety  needs  of 
nonmilltary  nature;  seat  belts,  road  safety 
devices.  ^. 

Page  17.  first  paragraph,  more  thiin  one 
example  of  exceptional  circumstances  should 
be  given  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  too  literal 
copying  by  contracting  officers. 

Arrangements  other  than  the  Government 
paying  a  contractor  for  performing  a  desig- 
nated piece  of  research  are  possible  and  have 
been  entered  into.  These  may  create  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  due  to  the  contrac- 
tor's substantial  contributions,  which  would 
justify  granting  the  contractor  greater  rights. 
The  following  are  examples  of  such  contract 
arrangements: 

1  Cooperative  research,  where  the  Go\- 
ernment  furnishes  personnel,  know-how  and 
faculties,  and  the  cooperator  contributes  to 
the  Government  either  a  siun  agreed  upon, 
personnel,  or  equipment,  or  any  combination 

thereof.  ^  »„„►„, 

2  Joint  research,  where  the  contractor 
does  the  work  and  the  Government  and  con- 
tractor share  the  cost. 

Pages  19  and  20.  bridging  paragraph: 
The  statements  here  are  completely  un- 
acceptable. To  hold  -that  the  purposes  of 
this  section  are  to  encourage  the  contractor 
to  direct,  completely  and  without  restraint^ 
his  best  personnel  and  his  total  knowledge 
and  know-how  to  the  =01"^^°".  °/.,  \^^,„^°^: 
ernmenfs  reseorch  program  ,^ V°  S, 

ply  that  in  the  absence  of  the  grant  of  such 
greater  rights,  the  contractor  would  be  lax 
tn  his  efforts.  This  impugns  the  integrltv 
of  American  industry  and  is  an  unwarranted 
blanket  charge.  Furthermore,  for  the  In- 
terior Department  and  others  to  agree  to  this 
statement  would  amount  to  an  admission 
that  its  general  policy  is  in  error. 

It  is  not  seen  that  this  portion  adds  any- 
thing which  aids  a  contracting  o^cer  In 
interpreting  the  President's  statement.  On 
the  contrary  It  merely  stirs  up  needless  con- 
troversy and  should  be  deleted. 

Page  20.  first  full  paragraph,  this  para- 
graph would  be  clearer  If  it  stated  that  the 
contractor  was  held  to  have  technical  com- 
oetence  in  the  field  and  hence  was  held  to  be 
entitled  to  have  the  principal  rights  in  any 
inventions  under  the  contracts. 

Page  24.  the  difficulty  with  this  definition 
of   "governmental   purpose"   Is   that   It   at- 
tempts to  change  by  administrative  Inter- 
pretation a  term  which  has  been  pa^*  °'  J^« 
patent  statutes  since  at  least   1883   In  the 
Free-Fee  Act.  now  35  U.S.C.  266,  wherein  the 
Government   could   obtain    a   patent   for   a 
government   employee   provided   It   received 
a  license  for  "governmental  P^^poses^        It 
is  believed  accurate  to  state  the  the  tertttjfl 
the  statute  has  never  been  given  this  bredrftti 
of  interpretation.     To  do  so  now  would  ad- 
versely affect  employees'  rights  under  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10096.     It  would  be  better  to 
delete  the  phrase  In  the  first  parentheses  In 
the  definition  and  achieve  the  same  results 
Intended   by   defining   Government   as     the 
Government  of  the  United  States  (Including 
any  agency  thereof.  State  or  domestic  mu- 
nicipal government)".    If  m  a  contract  only 
the  U  S    Government  Is   Intended,   suitable 
phrasing  Is  readily  available.  _  „^ 

*^  Eknzst  S.  Cohen. 


Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology.  Patent  Advisort 
Panel,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce, 

Washington.  DC.  October  9, 1964. 
To-   Dr    Donald  F.  Hornlg.  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 
From:    Dr.    William    W.    Eaton,    Chairman, 
FCST  Patent  Advisory  Panel. 


Subject:   Patent  Advisory  Panel  recommen- 
dation for  a  published  interpretation  of 
the  Presidents  memorandum  and  state- 
ment    of     Government     patent     policy 
dated  October    10,    1963. 
The  Patent  Advisory  Panel's  progress  re- 
port to  the  Federal  Council  dated  June  1964 
reported  that  the  working  experience  of  the 
panel   and   Its  subcommittees   had   revealed 
that   various   agencies   had  placed   different 
interpretations  on  certain  key  phrases  found 
within    the    policy    statement.     The    report 
olso  stated  that  It  was  believed  that  unless 
additional  guidance  was  given,  the  problem 
of  proper  interpretation  would  only  become 
exaggerated   If   left   to   the   ungulded   judg- 
ment of  the  hundreds  of  contracting  officers 
throughout   the   Government.     Our   further 
experience  has  confirmed  this  belief.     In  or- 
der to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dent's   policy    statement    In    establishing    a 
Kovernmentwlde   patent    policy,   and   before 
the   practices   of   the   agencies   pursuant   to 
the  policy  can  be  recorded  and  evaluated.  It 
is  mandatory  that  the  policy  statement  be 
uniformly      Interpreted      and      consistently 

"^The  Patent  Advisory  Panel  has  therefore 
attempted  to  arrive  at  a  more  detailed  inter- 
pretation of  the  President's  policy  state- 
ment The  results  of  this  attempt  were  in- 
dicative of  the  need  for  such  an  Interpreta- 
tion, as  unanimity  of  opinion  could  not  be 
obtained,  particularly  as  to  the  purpose  and 
scope  that  was  intended  by  the  wording  of 
particular  sections.  oot»T,t 

However,   a  large   majority  of  the  Patent 
Advisory  Panel  members  gave  their  general 
approval  to  the  publication  of  the  enclosed 
interpretation.    Although  this  interpretation 
does  not  In  every  respect  represent  a  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  Panel  members,  it  does 
have   the   approval   of    the   Panel    members 
who  represent  those  agencies  having  by  far 
the  largest  research  and  development  pro- 
grams  and.  hence,  the  largest  responsibility 
in   the   distribution   of   resulting    invention 
rights.    In  addition,  no  member  of  the  Panel 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  Interpretat  on 
would   prevent    his    agency    from   operating 
under    the    policy    statement   in    a    manner 
deemed  to  be  consistent  with  his  agency  s 
mission,  nor  would  this  interpretation  Im- 
pose   any    serious    administrative    problems 
on  his  agency  In  operating  under  the  policy 

statement  as  Interpreted.  

As  Panel  chairman,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  this  interpretation  be  approved  by  the 
Council  and  published  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  since  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to 
assist    contracting    officers    throughout    the 
Government   In  achieving  a  consistent  ap- 
plication of  the  President's  policy  statement^ 
Unless  the  Patent  Advisory  Panel  establishes 
a  uniform  Interpretation  of  the  policy  state- 
ment,  at  least  the  larger  agencies  will   be 
forced    to    design    and    publish    Individual 
agency  Interpretations  which.  In  my  opinion, 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Presidents 
policy  statement. 

I   have   requested   those   members   of   the 
Panel  whose  agencies  are  represented  on  the 
Federal  Council  to  present  any  dissent  they 
may    have    to    the    proposed    Interpretation 
through  their  Council  represenUtlve.    Those 
members  of   the   Panel   whose   agencies   are 
not  represented  on  the  Federal  Council  have 
been  requested  to  submit  any  dissent  they 
may  wish  to  express  either  through  a  written 
memorandum  addressed  to  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil or    if  they  desire,  by  requesting  that  a 
policy  level  representative  from  their  agency 
attend  the  Federal  Council  meeting  In  per- 
son In  order  to  present  their  agency's  opin- 
ion. ^   ., 

The  Department  of  Justice  representative 
on  the  Patent  Advisory  Panel  stated  that 
he  could  not  give  his  agency's  approval  to 
the  enclosed  Interpretation,  and  it  appeared 
that  his  disagreement  was  based  on  major 
pollca^KBerences  which  could  not  be  over- 


come without  substantially  rewriting  the  in- 
terpretatlon.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
reason  that  section  3  of  the  policy  state- 
ment refers  to  consultation  between  tlie 
Federal  Council  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  it  is  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment  of  Justice  be  invited  to  attend  the 
portion  of  the  Council's  meeting  on  October 
27  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  interpreta- 
tion. As  Mr.  Katzentaach  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  Justice  Department's  ap- 
proval In  the  Issuance  of  the  President's 
policy  statement.  It  is  recommended  that  his 
personal  attendance  be  invited  to  this  meet- 
ing. 
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dep.^ftment  of  health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  October  26,1964. 
To:   Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig.  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Prom:    Dr.  Edward  W.  Dempsey.  Special  As- 
sistant   to    the    Secretary    (Health   and 
Medical  Affairs). 
Subject:   Patent  Advisory  Panel  recommen- 
dation   for    a    published    Interpretation 
of    the    President's    memorandum   and 
statement  of  Government  patent  pollq 
dated  October  10, 1963. 
Responding  to  the  request  of  Dr.  Eaton  in 
his  memorandum  of  October  9.  that  agencies 
represented  on  the  Federal  Council  present 
any  dissent  which   they  may  have  to  the 
proposed      Interpretation      through      their 
Council   representatives,    the   following  ob- 
servations are  made  on  behalf  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  correct  the 
Impression   created   by   the   statement  con- 
tained m  Dr.  Eaton's  transmittal  memoran- 
dum, at   the   top  of   page  2,   that  the  pro- 
posed interpretation  "does  have  the  approval 
of  the  panel  members  who  represent  those 
agencies  having  by  far  the  largest  research 
and  development  programs,  and.  hence,  the 
largest  responsibility  In  the  distribution  oJ 
resulting    Invention    rights."     This   Depart- 
ment does  not  wholly  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed Interpretation;  yet  Its  financial  support 
of  research  and  development  In  the  fields  of 
public  health,  education,  and  welfare  Is  ol 
such   magnitude   that   It   has   a  substantial 
share  In  responsibility  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  m  the  distribution  of  inven- 
tion rights. 

Our  general  objection  to  the  proposed  in- 
terpretation Is  founded  upon  Its  orientatto 
In  favor  of  the  so-called  licensed  policy.    We 
in  this  Department,  have  not  regarded  the 
President's   statement   as   one   which  is  so 
favorably  disposed  toward  a  license  poUcy 
On  the  contrary,  the  thrust  of  the  statement. 
and  the  President's  memorandum  transmli- 
ting  It,  m  our  opinion.  Is  In  the  direction  oi 
the  title  policy.     This  view.  Incidentally.  ^ 
also    consistent   wtlh   and   Is   supported  oy 
congressional    policy    as    expressed    In  tae 
statutory  patent  provisions  for  the  taking  oi 
title  to  inventions  contained  In  the  Atom. 
Energy   Act.   the  National   Aeronautics  anc 
Space   Administration   Act,   the   Water  vt- 
sallnlzation  Act,  and  the  Coal  Research  ano 
Development  Act.    While  the  following  spe- 
cific  recommendations   will   not   complete- 
overcome  this  major  difficulty,  we  urge  tm^ 
they  be  adopted  as  a  minimal  effort  to  mm 
the    Interpretation    more   realistically  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  statement: 

1  The  paragraph  commencing  at  the  boi- 
tom  of  page  20  and  carrying  over  to  page^ 
of  the  proposed  Interpretation  should  « 
completely  deleted.  It  clearly  imP^^^f,: 
in  those  situations  In  which  the  Governm  ^ 
would  retain  title  or  the  right  to  acquu. 
title  under  a  contract  for  research,  the  w 
ernment  receives  from  the  contractor  soffl 
thing  considerably  less  than  his  best  en»^_ 
the  services  of  his  most  highly  qualified  PJ^ 
sonnel,  or  his  total  technical  know-how  w^ 
which  to  do  the  job  called  for  by  the  o^ 


tract.  Such  a  concept  cannot  be  supported 
by  any  demonstrable  facts  that  we  are  aware 
of  and  only  serves  to  undermine  the  title 
policy  of  any  Government  agency  by  damn- 
ing Its  contracts  as  productive  of  only  sec- 
ond-class work  or  competence.  We  question 
whether  such  agencies  could  long  adhere  to 
a  title  policy  in  the  fact  of  a  pronouncement 
to  such  effect  carrying  official  endorsement 
of  the  Federal  Council. 

2.  The  interpretation  does  not  clearly  re- 
flect what  we  regard  to  be  the  firm  intent  of 
the  President's  statement.  I.e.,  that  sections 
1(a),  1(b),  and  1(c)  of  the  statement  be  ap- 
plied to  contract  situations  sequentially. 
We  believe  that  a  contract  which  falls  within 
the  criteria  of  section  1(a)  of  the  President's 
statement  must,  except  for  what  might  be 
regarded  as  "exceptional  circumstances."  re- 
quire the  application  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  section  1(a).  We  do  not  read  the 
President's  statement  as  permitting  the  eval- 
uation of  such  a  contract  situation  under 
sections  1(b)  or  1(c)  once  it  Is  determined 
that  the  contract  falls  within  1(a).  The 
failure  of  the  Interpretive  bulletin  to  ex- 
plicitly articulate  this  method  of  applying 
the  statement  dilutes  the  force  and  effect  of 
the  statement  Insofar  as  It  seeks  to  encour- 
age Government  agencies  to  apply  a  title 
policy  to  situations  falling  within  section 
1(a). 

3.  Bearing  in  mind  that  a  major  objective 
of  the  statement  Is  to  achieve  greater  con- 
sistency among  Government  agencies  in  pat- 
ent policy  and  practices,  the  statement  ap- 
pearing at  the  top  of  page  10,  Interpretive  of 
subsection  1(a)(1),  "Therefore,  the  particu- 
lar mission  of  the  agency  Involved  becomes 
Important  in  interpreting  this  section," 
should  be  deleted.  It  hinders  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  greater  consistency  among 
Government  agencies  engaged  in  support  of 
research  in  the  same  or  similar  fields. 

We  urge  the  Council  to  adopt  these  recom- 
mendations and  thereby  shift,  at  least  in 
part,  the  present  emphasis  of  the  Interpre- 
tation. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  October  26, 1964. 
To:  Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig,  Chairman,  Federal 

Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 
From:  N.  E.  Halaby,  Administrator,  Federal 

Aviation  Agency. 
Subject:  Proposed  interpretation  of  the  Pres- 
ident's patent  policy  statement. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  recommends 
against  adoption  and  publication  of  the  pro- 
posed interpretation  of  the  President's  state- 
ment of  Government  patent  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  Chairman  of  the  Patent  Ad- 
visory Panel.  As  written,  it  will  require  us 
to  continue  our  present  practice  of  acquir- 
ing title  to  patents  under  our  contracts,  but 
at  the  same  time  It  will  weaken  our  ability 
to  function  effectively  while  following  that 
practice,  because:  (1)  The  philosophy  ex- 
pressed in  the  paper,  contrary  to  the  public 
declarations  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  spokesmen  for  the 
majority  In  the  Congress,  constitutes  a  strong 
defense  of  the  "license"  policy,  and  a  damn- 
ing, through  faint  praise,  of  the  "title" 
policy;  and  (2)  where  we  are  obliged  to  take 
title  to  patents,  the  paper  will  require  other 
agencies  to  leave  title  to  patents  with  their 
contractors  when  they  buy  Identical  prod- 
ucts, from  the  same  contractors,  under 
Identical  circumstances,  where  the  only  dif- 
ference is  in  the  mission  of  the  Agency  which 
lets  the  contract.  (This  Is,  of  course,  con- 
trary to  the  basic  purpose  of  the  President's 
patent  policy  statement  which  was  to  achieve 
consistency  among  Government  agencies  In 
this  respect.)  The  result  can  be  resistance 
to  the  terms  PAA  Is  required  to  demand,  by 
companies  which  would  be  treated  more  gen- 
erously by  other  agencies  under  the  proposed 
Interpretation. 


We  feel.  In  addition,  that  the  paper  was 
too  hastily  presented  to  the  Council.  In 
order  to  meet  the  deadlines  necessary  to  get 
the  paper  before  the  October  27  meeting, 
there  was  no  discussion  or  consideration  by 
the  Patent  Advisory  Panel  of  written  re- 
quests for  amendments  offered  by  several 
members  of  the  panel;  these  amendments 
are,  for  the  most  part,  not  included  in  the 
draft  before  the  Council;  and  some  amend- 
ments were  made  without  discussion  or  con- 
sideration by  the  panel. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  the  paper  should  not 
be  published  without  first  soliciting  the 
views  of  the  congressional  leaders  in  the  field. 
Congress  has  shown  considerable  Interest  in 
Government  patent  policy,  and  there  Is  every 
evidence  that  this  Interest  will  continue. 

It  was  the  general  consensus  of  a  majority 
of  the  Patent  Advisory  Panel  that  the  paper 
now  under  consideration  reflected  a  bias  In 
favor  of  the  "license"  policy.  This,  it  seems 
likely,  will  provoke  strong  opposition  by  Con- 
gress, which  has  generally  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  favor  the  "title"  policy.  The  extent, 
and  probable  result  of  this  opposition  should 
be  carefully  assessed  before  the  Council  con- 
siders adopting  or  publishing  the  paper  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chairman  of  the  Patent 
Advisory  Panel. 

We  renew  our  requests  for  amendments  to 
the  proposed  interpretation  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Patent  Advisory  Panel;  we 
support  the  amendments  proposed  to  the 
panel  by  the  Departments  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Interior,  and  Agriculture; 
and  we  support  the  position  of  the  Attorney 
General  In  opposition  to  the  proposed 
interpretation. 

Harold  W.  Grant, 
(For  N.  E.  Halaby,  Administrator). 

November  5,  1964. 

To:   David  Z.  Beckler,  OST;    Howard  C.  H. 

Williamson,    DOD;     Manuel    B.    Hiller, 

HEW;  D.  L.  Siegel,  FAA;  Miles  F.  Ryan. 

Justice. 

From:  James  E.  Denny,  Executive  Secretary 

FCST  Patent  Advisory  Panel. 
Subject:  Ad  hoc  committee  meeting  of  No- 
vember 10,  1964. 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Planning  Subcommittee  during 
its  meeting  of  November  2,  1964,  the  ad  hoc 
committee,  formed  to  prepare  an  initial  re- 
draft of  the  interpretation  of  the  President's 
policy  statement,  will  meet  at  2  p.m.  on 
November  10,  1964,  In  room  5683  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Building.  The  en- 
closed redraft  of  the  Interpretation  will  be 
considered  at  this  meeting. 

Primarily,  the  redraft  consists  of  Imple- 
mentation Bulletin  No.  1  in  the  form, of  an 
interpretative  statement,  rather  than  a  bul- 
letin, with  the  background  and  general  phi- 
losophy of  the  President's  patent  policy  de- 
leted wherever  possible.  An  attempt  has 
also  been  made  to  modify  those  sections  on 
which  there  is  known  disagreement,  and  to 
soften  the  language  throughout  the  state- 
ment to  help  overcome  the  objection  that 
the  statement  Is  biased  In  favor  of  a  license 
policy. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  member  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  be  prepared  with 
his  department's  comments  In  regard  to 
removing  the  bias  from  the  language  of  the 
Implementation  Bulletin  No.  1. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  13,  1964. 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig, 

Chairman,  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,   Executive    Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Hornig:   This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  30,   1964, 
requesting  the  Department  of  Justice  to  pro- 
vide specific  comments  on  those  aspects  of 
the  present  draft  Interpretation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  Government  patent  pol- 


icy wherein  the  Department  believes  the 
draft  departs  from  the  President's  policy, 
and  to  supply  alternative  language  to  cor- 
rect the  existing  unwarranted  emphasis  upon 
the  license  policy. 

I  regret  that  the  Council  apparently  mis- 
understood my  position  expressed  at  the 
meeting  of  October  27.  While,  Indeed,  I  am 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  proposed 
draft  Implementation  Bulletin  No.  1  Is  a 
distorted  interpretation  of  the  President's 
policy,  the  point  I  urged  upon  the  Council 
is  that  no  valid  and  defensible  interpretation 
can  be  Issued  unless  based  upon  a  study  of 
empirical  data  accumulated  under  the  presi- 
dential policy.  While  to  some  extent  the 
panel  may  have  set  in  motion  machinery  for 
the  collection  of  pertinent  factual  Informa- 
tion, I  know  of  no  showing  that  the  pro- 
posed Interpretation  is  based  upon  analysis 
of  such  data. 

Accordingly,  this  Department  can  neither 
permit  itself  to  comment  on  those  aspects  of 
the  proposed  interpretation  that  It  believes 
depart  from  or  unjustlfledly  expand  the  lan- 
guage and  intent  of  the  policy,  nor  to  supply 
language  to  establish  proper  balance  in  the 
proposed  interpretation.  However,  in  line 
with  my  remarks  to  the  Federal  Council,  this 
Department  is  presently  preparing  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Patent  Advisory  Panel  a  state- 
ment of  position  covering  data  which  we 
believe  must  be  acquired  and  employed  by 
the  panel  In  support  of  any  Interpretation 
for  the  latter  to  be  valid  and  meaningful. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Acting  Attorney  General. 


Memorandum     for     the     Patent     Advisory 
Panel  on  the  Position  and  Recommenda- 
tions of  Department  of  Justice  on  In- 
terpretation of  the  October  1963  State- 
ment on  Goverment  Patent  Policy 
As  you  know  the  October  J963  statement 
on    Government    patent    policy    allows    the 
taking   of   patent   titles   by    contractors   In 
many  situations  where  the  Department  of 
Justice  believes  that  a  license  would  be  more 
appropriate.    We  did  not  object  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  statement  because  we  regarded 
it  as  an  experiment  that  would  yield  the  data 
needed  for  any  reevaluation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's long  established  position  in  favor  of 
a  Government  title  policy  for  the  bulk  of 
the  Government's  research  and  development 
work.     Our  position  is  subject  to  change  in 
the  light  of  evidence  that  a  license  policy 
will  adequately  protect  the  Government  but 
the    Panel    has   not    as    yet    supplied    such 
evidence. 

We  believe  the  agencies  themselves  recog- 
nized that  there  was  insufficient  data  avail- 
able to  permit  an  intelligent  administrative 
resolution  of  the  title  versus  license  policy 
conflict  when  the  statement  was  issued. 
The  statement  therefore  included  a  sufficient 
variety  of  standards  to  permit  each  agency 
to  follow  a  policy  it  regarded  as  best  suited 
to  its  own  special  needs  and  the  resulting 
ambiguity  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  "in- 
terpretation" of  these  standards.  This  am- 
biguity may  only  be  resolved  by  rewriting 
the  standards  themselves  to  achieve  either 
a  uniform  license  or  title  policy. 

In  the  meantime  we  believe  each  agency 
should  be  allowed  to  issue  whatever  "inter- 
pretation" it  believes  Its  own  staff  needs. 
In  our  view,  some  appraisal  of  the  actual 
results  obtained  by  application  of  the  present 
standards  Is  essential  before  any  further 
effort  is  made  to  determine  whether  a  title 
or  license  policy  is  more  desirable.  At  a 
minimum  the  Panel  should  obtain  from  each 
agency  a  statement  as  to  the  number  and 
character  of  the  inventions  reported  by  each 
contractor  who  has  been  permitted  to  retain 
title,  the  name  of  the  contractor  and  the 
provision  of  the  statement  which  was 
thought  to  justify  retention  of  title  In  each 
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case.  A  similar  statement  could  easily  be 
prepared  to  cover  the  Invention  titles  taken 
by  the  Government.  With  this  kind  of  sum- 
mary in  hand  for  the  first  year's  operation 
under  the  statement  some  meaningful  com- 
parisons may  be  made  of  the  way  in  which 
the  various  agencies  now  Interpret  the 
statement.  This  data  will  permit  at  least 
a  tentative  conclusion  as  to  the  scope  and 
importance  of  the  contraditions  in  present 
agency  action.  Without  such  data  we  do 
not  believe  that  Intelligent  progress  may  be 
made  in  unifying  the  contradictory  policies 
that  are  now  reflected  in  the  existing  state- 
ment and  that  must  continue  to  be  reflected 
in  any  "interpretation"  of  that  statement. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

December  4.  1964. 
To:  Dr.  William  W.  Eaton.  Chairman,  Patent 
Advisory     Panel.     Federal     Council     for 
Science  and  Technology. 
Prom:   Miles   Ryan,   representative,   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 
Subject:  Patent  Advisory  Panel  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology. 
The  I>epartment  of  Justice  dissents  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  panel  drafted  for 
1964  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  The  quantitative  data  so  far  collected 
is  Insufficient  for  any  report  as  to  effective- 
ness. Only  after  the  panel  has  the  data 
showing  who  got  what  patents  and  why,  can 
it  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Presi- 
dential policy; 

2.  The  statement  of  the  report  as  to  how 
the  effectiveness  of  the  policy  is  to  be  deter- 
mined is  considerably  too  narrow.  The  re- 
port equates  "greatest  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  general  public"  with  "expedi- 
tious development"  of  inventions  resulting 
from  the  Government  contracts.  The  critical 
question  of  who  gets  the  commercial  re- 
wards from  such  development  Is  Ignored. 
This  question  is  of  greatest  concern  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Admittedly,  it  will 
take  years  to  determine  the  speed  and  extent 
of  commercial  development  of  these  inven- 
tions. However,  it  can  be  learned  fairly 
quickly  who  is  going  to  have  the  exclusive 
commercial  rights  In  the  development,  and 
determined  with  considerable  accuracy,  once 
the  nature  of  the  Inventions  and  the  position 
in  the  technical  fields  involved  are  known, 
whether  the  public  or  the  owners  are  to  be 
the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  development: 

3.  The  report  assximes  that  any  commer- 
cial development  of  any  invention  by  any- 
one Is,  per  se.  a  public  benefit.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  disagrees  with  such  an 
assumption.  When  Inventions  are  used  to 
extend  and  consolidate  commercial  monop- 
olies which  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
Invention  or  group  of  inventions,  we  regard 
the  public  interest  as  having  been  seriously 
Injured. 

In  accord  with  this  position  of  dissent, 
the  Department's  panel  representative  is  fore- 
closed from  further  participation  in  discus- 
sion on  the  language  of  the  report. 


consultation  and  coordination  with  the  agen- 
cies common  guidelines  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  policy,  consistent  with  existing 
statutes,  and  to  provide  overall  guidance  as 
to  the  disposition  of  Inventions  in  which  the 
Government  has  any  right  or  interest."  The 
enclosed  revised  Interpretation  in  our  view 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  statement. 

We  agree  with  you  on  the  need  to  acquire 
additional  data  to  determine  whether 
changes  In  the  policy  Itself  are  indicated. 
Meanwhile,  the  panel's  agreed  interpretation 
of  ambiguities  in  the  language  of  the  exist- 
ing policy  should  facilitate  the  accumulation 
of  data  that  are  reasonably  consistent  and 
capable  of  intercomparlson  and  evaluation. 
It  will  also  assist  in  furthering  an  objective 
of  the  President's  memorandum  accompany- 
ing the  policy  statement:  "to  avoid  dlCQcul- 
ties  caused  by  different  approaches  by  the 
agencies  when  dealing  with  the  same  class 
of  organizations  in  comparable  patent  situa- 
tions." 

At  its  meeting  on  December  22,  the  Federal 
Council  merely  noted  the  contents  of  the 
proposed  statement  and  permitted  the  panel 
to  provide  It  to  the  agencies  as  an  interpre- 
tive statement  which  reflects  a  general  agree- 
ment reached  among  the  agencies  supporting 
research  and  development  on  common  guide- 
lines for  use  in  implementing  the  President's 
policy  statement.  This  action  by  the  Coun- 
cil would  appear  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
memorandum  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  each  agency  should  be  allowed  to  Issue 
whatever  "interpretation"  It  believes  Its  own 
staff  needs.  In  this  instance  the  Patent 
Advisory  Panel  has  served  as  a  means  for 
interagency  consultation.  The  agreed  inter- 
pretation has  no  validity  outside  of  wishes 
of  the  agencies  themselves.  In  noting  the 
panel's  Interpretive  statement,  the  Council 
went  on  record  In  recognizing  that  the  de- 
tailed administration  and  interpretation  of 
the  President's  statement  of  Government 
patent  policy  are  the  individual  responsibil- 
ity of  each  department  and  agency. 

I  am  writing  to  you  at  some  length  to 
explain  the  action  of  the  Federal  Council  In 
view  of  your  expressed  concern  about  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Colin  M.  MacLeod, 

Acting  Chairman. 


Peder.'*l  Council  fob 
Science  and  Technology, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  23. 1964. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
Acting  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Katzenbach:  At  Its  meeting  on 
December  22.  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology  considered  a  revised  state- 
ment of  Interpretation  of  the  President's 
statement  on  Government  patent  policy  pre- 
pared by  its  Patent  Advisory  Panel. 

The  Council  was  mindful  of  your  views 
expressed  at  Its  meeting  last  October,  your 
letter  to  Dr.  Hornlg  of  November  13,  and  the 
memorandum  accompanying  your  letter. 

In  drafting  the  Interpretive  statement,  the 
Patent  Advisory  Panel  was  responding  to  the 
Presidential  directive  "to  develop  by  mutual 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  fact  that  time  is  fleeting,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


January  7,  1965. 
Mr.  Colin  M.  MacLeod, 

Acting  Chairman,  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology,  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.  MacLeod:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  23,  1964,  relative  to  the 
revised    Interpretation     of    the    President's 
statement  on  Government  patent  policy  pre- 
pared by  the  Patent  Advisory  Panel.     I  ap- 
preciate your  explanation  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Federal  Council  with  respect  to  the 
Panel's  interpretative  statement. 

This  Department  is  unable  to  agree  that 
the  revised  interpretation  Is  consistent  with 
the  President's  policy  statement. 

In  our  view  the  Interpretation  of  the  state- 
ment can  come  only  from  an  assessment  of 
results  achieved  by  the  various  agencies  op- 
erating pursuant  to  the  guidelines  of  the 
statement.  I  believe  that  where  those  guide- 
lines are  indistinct  or  where  ambiguity  pre- 
vails, the  remedy  lies  in  a  redrafting  of  the 
Presidential  statement  Itself,  rather  than 
in  an  Interpretation  attempted  by  the  Patent 
Advisory  Panel. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  187),  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended  and 
modified  (No.  124),  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  Chair  announces  that  all  time  on 
amendment  No.  187  is  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


REQUEST      FOR      COMMITTEE     ON 

RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  TO 

MEET    DURING   THE   SESSION  OF 

THE  SENATE  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  before  he  begins 
his  statement,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  yield  me  one-half  a  minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  majority  leader  as  he 
may  need. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall,  by 
request,  object — let  me  state  that  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  will 
be  available  to  meet  with  the  committee 
on  Tuesday,  May  25. 

I  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President — • 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  me  half  a  min- 
ute, rather  than  create  a  misunderstand- 
ing, I  have  been  informed  that  the  orig- 
inal request  had  been  canceled.  I  was  in 
error  in  making  it.  That,  I  believe,  will 
clear  the  air. 


May  19,  1965 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
only  about  a  week  ago  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  convinced  a  majority  of  this 
body  that  the  Senate  should  not  attempt 
to  repeal  State  poll  taxes  by  act  of  Con- 
gress because  such  action  would  be  of 
doubtful  constitutionality. 

On  that  day,  May  11,  the  leaders  were 
standing  fii-mly  beside  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  also  had  expressed  doubts 
about  the  constitutionality  of  an  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment.  When  the  Senate 
agreed  with  the  leadership  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  45,  I  thought  that  issue  was 
settled. 

But  today  we  find  those  same  leaders 
suddenly  asking  the  Senate  to  join  them 
in  marching  down  the  hill  again.  They 
have  offered  a  new  poll-tax  amendment 
which  is  less  forthright  than  the  one 
they  succeeded  in  defeating  on  May  11. 

The  defeated  amendment  was  a 
straightforward  repeal  of  State  poll 
taxes.  The  new  amendment  is  more 
devious.  It  seeks  to  place  Congress  on 
record  as  believing  and  declaring  that 
the  poll  tax  is  abridging  the  voting 
rights  of  citizens  in  certain  States. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
Attorney  General  will  take  a  new  poll- 
tax  test  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
when  he  stands  up  to  make  his  argument 
he  will  point  to  this  language  and  say, 
"You  see,  the  Congress  has  solemnly  de- 
clared that  these  taxes  abridge  the 
constitutional  rights  of  voters." 

This  is  an  llth-hour  effort  to  have 
the  Senate  address  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  do  what  this  same 
Senate,  itself,  refused  to  do  on  May  11. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  read  the  record  of  this 
debate,  I  wonder  what  they  will  think  of 
this  Senate  when  they  note  that  on  one 
day  we  were  torn  with  doubts  about  the 
right  of  Congress  to  repeal  State  poll 
taxes,  and  a  few  days  later  had  no  doubts 
whatever  that  these  taxes  are  an  un- 
constitutional abridgment  of  voting 
rights. 

I  will  have  to  let  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  explain  what  has  happened 
to  suddenly  clear  away  their  doubts. 
To  me,  nothing  has  changed  since  last 
week.  We  are  still  living  under  the 
same  Constitution,  and  the  same  past 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
upheld  State  poll  taxes. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  attempt  to 
invite  the  Supreme  Court  to  do  some- 
thing we  refused  to  do  only  a  few  days 
ago  is  mild  in  comparison  to  another 
step  the  sponsors  of  this  substitute  vot- 
ing bill  took  yesterday. 

They  modified  their  bill  to  provide 
that  while  new  test  cases  are  pending, 
and  even  if  the  courts  again  hold  State 
poll  taxes  constitutional,  Congress  never- 
theless will  attempt  to  tell  the  States  how- 
much  of  a  tax  they  may  collect  from 
some  voters,  and  when  it  may  be  paid. 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  even  if  the 
Supreme  Court  again  upholds  the  poll 
tax,  no  political  subdivision  affected  by 
the  formulas  which  bring  Federal  ex- 


aminers into  that  area  could  collect  more 
than  the  current  year  poll  tax  from  new 
registrants. 

This  language  attempts  to  rewrite  the 
laws  of  several  States,  including  Virginia, 
and  States  that  the  rewriting  shall  take 
place  even  if  the  courts  uphold  the  ex- 
isting law.  By  what  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  this  Congress  claim  the 
right  to  amend  a  State  law  which  the 
courts  have  upheld? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  stripping  the 
States  of  their  sovereignty  so  fast  that 
State  boundaries  soon  will  be  little  more 
than  dark  lines  on  the  map,  indicating 
to  cross-country  travelers  which  time 
zone  they  are  passing  through. 

If  this  process  of  nibbling  away  at  the 
rights  of  the  States  continues,  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be  more  appro- 
priate to  call  this  the  Federated  Republic 
of  America  instead  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

This  bill  has  been  revised  so  many 
times  since  it  was  introduced  2  months 
ago  that  one  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  day-to-day  expediency  is  the 
guiding  rule  under  which  legislation  in 
this  field  is  written. 

In  Virginia,  the  law  requires  that  a 
voter  must  have  paid  his  poll  tax  for 
3  years,  unless  he  or  she  has  just  reached 
voting  age,  or  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  for  only  1  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  any  political 
subdivision  in  Virginia  into  which  Fed- 
eral examiners  could  go  under  the  for- 
mulas in  the  bill,  no  citizen,  during  the 
first  year  he  becomes  otherwise  entitled 
to  vote  by  reason  of  registration  by  local 
officials  or  by  the  Federal  examiner 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  a  poll  tax  if  he  tenders  pay- 
ment of  such  tax  for  the  current  year  to 
an  examiner  at  least  45  days  prior  to 
election,  "whether  or  not  such  tender 
would  be  timely  or  adequate  under  State 
law." 

As  I  pointed  out  recently,  the  formulas 
in  this  bill  would  apply  to  nearly  half 
the  political  subdivisions  in  my  State 
merely  because  we  have  a  simple  require- 
ment of  ability  to  read  and  write  and 
because  in  some  areas  many  people  did 
not  bother  to  register  or  vote.  Virginia 
is  not  using  either  the  literacy  test  or 
the  poll  tax  for  the  purpose  of  discrimi- 
nating. But  it  will  be  subject  to  this 
bill  because  the  formulas  have  been  de- 
signed to  apply  to  all  or  portions  of  the 
Southern  States. 

While  the  Federal  examiner  system  for 
registering  voters  would  be  centered  on 
the  South,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  expressed  concern  last  week 
that  the  Kennedy  amendment  for  the 
outright  repeal  of  poll  taxes  would  have 
applied  to  the  town  meetings  of  New 
England. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  pointed  out 
that  the  town  meeting  is  the  oldest  and 
truest  form  of  democracy  in  the  world, 
and  that  in  Vermont  anyone — even  an 
ex-criminal — can  take  part  in  the  town 
meeting  by  complying  with  two  simple 
requirments :  He  must  take  the  freeman's 
oath,  a  sort  of  loyalty  oath  to  the  State, 
and  he  must  pay  a  small  poll  tax. 

In  the  new  poll  tax  amendment  now 
pending,  the  leaders   apparently  have 


tried  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  poll 
tax  for  New  England  town  meetings  by 
directing  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suits  only  where  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  that  the  tax  has  been 
used  to  abridge  or  deny  voting  rights. 

But  if  the  New  England  town  meetings 
have  been  exempted  by  this  new  lan- 
guage, Mr.  President,  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  that  concession,  for  I  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  State  of  Vermont 
asking  its  people  to  pay  a  small  town 
meeting  tax  to  show  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

Neither  do  I  see  anything  wrong  with 
the  State  of  Virginia  asking  its  citizens 
to  pay  a  poll  tax  to  help  support  their 
educational  system,  so  long  as  it  is  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  citizens. 

Before  we  declare  flatly,  as  this  amend- 
ment would  have  us  do,  that  State  poll 
taxes  are  abridging  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens,  I  ask  Senators  to  re- 
member that  it  was  only  3  years  ago 
that  Congress  decided  it  had  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  get  ride  of  the  poll 
tax  in  Federal  elections.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  declare  that  we  can  go  further 
in  attacking  the  validity  of  the  poll  tax 
in  local  elections  then  we  were  willing 
to  go  in  Federal  elections. 

I  opposed  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1962,  although  I  concede  Con- 
gress had  a  right  to  pursue  that  course, 
because  I  did  not  believe  that  Congress 
should  encroach  any  further  on  the  con- 
trol which  the  Founding  Fathers  reserved 
to  the  States  to  fix  the  qualifications  of 
voters. 

If  Congress  had  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  ban  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, it  certainly  has  no  authority  to  ban 
that  tax  in  local  elections.  What  we  are 
attempting  to  do  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court 
to  amend  the  Constitution  for  us. 

Efforts  to  repeal  State  poll  tax  laws 
by  statute  have  been  made  periodically 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Up  to  now, 
Congress  has  resisted  these  efforts.  But 
in  the  past  few  years  we  have  invaded 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  so  re- 
peatedly in  the  three  previous  civil  rights 
laws  that  I  am  fearful  we  will  not  stop 
now. 

The  backers  of  this  bill  are  attempting 
to  justify  it  by  basing  it  on  the  15th 
amendment,  which  reads: 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

In  United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214 
(1875),  the  court  construed  a  statute 
passed  under  Congress  power  of  section 
2  to  enact  appropriate  legislation.  The 
act  was  invoked  by  the  applicant  because 
his  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  enabled  the 
inspectors  to  prohibit  his  voting  in  a 
municipal  election.  In  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Waite  the  following  state- 
ment is  made ; 

Rights  and  Immunities  created  by  ovir  de- 
pendent up>on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  can  be  protected  by  Congress. 

The  I5th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone.     It  prevents 
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the  States,  or  the  United  States,  however, 
from  giving  preference,  in  this  particular,  to 
one  citizen  of  the  United  States  pver  another 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  prr^lovis  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Before  its  adoption,  this 
could  be  done.  It  was  as  much  within  the 
■power  of  a  State  to  exclude  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  voting  on  account  of  race, 
etc..  as  it  was  on  account  of  age.  property,  or 
education.     Now  it  is  not. 

See  also  Giiinn  and  Beal  v.  United 
States.  238,  U.S.  347.  362  (1915\  where 
Chief  Justice  White  stated  for  the  Court 
that  the  States  retained  the  power  under 
article  I.  section  2,  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  except  of  course  as  to  the 
subject  with  which  the  amendment 
(15th>  deals  and  to  the  extent  that  obe- 
dience to  its  command  is  necessary. 

VIRGINIA    POLL    TAX    HELD    VALID 

The  question  of  Virginia  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  was  reviewed  by  a 
special  three- judge  court  as  recently  as 
1951  in  Butler  v.  Thompson.  D.C.E.D.. 
Va..  97  F.  Supp.  17.  affinned,  341  U.S.  937. 
Judge  Dobie  quoted  from  an  earlier  opin- 
ion in  the  case  of  Satinders  v.  Wilkins, 
152  F.  2d  235.  237.  as  follows: 

The  decisions  generally  hold  that  a  State 
statute  which  imposes  a  reasonable  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  to  vote  does  not 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  which  are  protected 
by  the  14th  amendment.  The  privilege  of 
voting  is  derived  from  the  State  and  not  from 
the  National  Government.  The  qualification 
of  voters  in  an  election  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  set  out  in  article  I.  section  2.  clause 
1.  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  provides 
that  the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. The  Supreme  Court  in  Breedlove 
V.  Suttles.  302  U.S.  277,  283.  58  S.  Ct.  205,  82 
L.  Ed.  252,  held  that  a  poll  tax  prescribed  by 
the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  did  not  offend  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

Then  followed  the  quotation  from 
Breedlove  against  Suttles,  which  I  quoted 
earlier. 

The  latter  part  of  Butler  against 
Thompson  discussed  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  a  statute  may  be  administered 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional even  though  it  is  fair  on  its  face, 
under  the  14th  amendment,  as  in  Yick 
Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356.  or  under  the 
15th  amendment  as  in  Lane  v.  Wilson, 
307  U.S.  268.  Judge  Dobie  reviewed  the 
administration  of  the  poll  tax  in  Virginia 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  presented  to  him  that  it 
was  being  fairly  administered,  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Accordingly.  Judge  Dobie,  speaking  for 
the  unanimous  three- judge  court,  held 
that  the  Virginia  poll  tax  statute  did  not 
violate  either  the  14th  amendment  or  the 
15th  amendment,  and  was  valid  under 
article  I,  section  2.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  fix 
nondiscriminatory  prerequisites  for  vot- 
ing as  decided  in  the  Butler  case  was 
fully  confirmed  no  later  than  March  1 
of  this  year,  when,  in  the  case  of  Car- 
rington  against  Rash,  the  Supreme  Court 
held: 


There  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  his- 
toric function  of  the  States  to  establish,  on 


a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  other  qualifications 
for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Indeed, 
"the  States  have  long  been  held  to  have 
broad  powers  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be 
exercised.  In  other  words,  the  privilege  to 
vote  in  a  State  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Itself,  to  be  exercised  as  the  State 
may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms  as  to  it  may 
seem  proper,  provided,  of  course,  no  dis- 
crimination is  made  between  Individuals  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
what  prompted  the  sponsors  of  this  sub- 
stitute voting  bill  to  reverse  their  field 
and  come  in  with  a  new  attack  on  State 
poll  taxes,  after  leading  a  successful 
fight  a  few  days  ago  against  outright 
repeal. 

But  I  suspect  they  have  been  in- 
fluenced, at  least  in  part,  by  develop- 
ments at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 
After  the  Senate  voted  49  to  45  against 
an  outright  ban  on  poll  taxes,  a  commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  adopted  an  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment  to  its  bill.  Then 
one  of  the  most  influential  leader.^  in  the 
other  body  announced  he  would  support 
the  committee's  action. 

The  House  Judiciaiy  Committee  also 
adopted  a  declaration  of  policy  even 
stronger  than  the  one  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. The  House  provision  would 
constitute  a  finding  by  Congress  that, 
historically,  the  poll  tax  has  been  one  of 
the  methods  used  lo  circumvent  the 
guarantees  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate should  shape  this  or  any  other  bill 
in  anticipation  of  what  the  other  body 
may  do.  If  there  are  differences  between 
the  two  branches  the  place  to  settle  them 
is  in  conference  and  not  by  the  adoption 
of  hastily  drawn  amendments  before  the 
bill  passes. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  to  whose  time  the  quorum 
call  shall  be  charged? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes.  First.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  very 
fine  presentation  he  has  made  on  this 
vital  point. 

In  the  coui-se  of  advocating  civil  rights 
legislation,  it  has  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  to  propose  bills  and 
amendments  which  are  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  to  enact  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Within  the  past  year  it  has  been 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  proposed 
legislation  then  under  active  and  serious 
consideration  was  by  all  law  and  prec- 
edent unconstitutional.  Yet,  under  the 
pressures  of  the  political  situation,  many 
unsound  and  unconstitutional  proposals, 
in  my  view,  have  become  law. 

An  amendment  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
by  statute  was  defeated  within  the  past 
10  days.    The  Seriate  went  on  record  for 


the  third  time  in  5  years  as  affiiining 
the  constitutional  authority  of  a  State 
to  require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting. 

Again  I  wish  to  state  with  the  greatest 
emphasis  possible  that  the  real  issue  in 
this  debate  on  the  poll  tax  is  not  the  poll 
tax  itself  but  whether  Congress  has  au- 
thority to  deal  with  a  matter  in  any 
fashion  except  by  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

That  has  been  the  solid,  firm  position 
of  Congress  many  times,  including  the 
outstanding  instance  of  about  2  years 
ago,  when  the  Senate  had  before  it  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  a  constitution- 
al amendment  which  would  abolish  the 
poll  tax  in  Federal  elections.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  poll 
tax  by  statutoi-y  enactment,  by  a  plain 
act  of  Congress.  Not  once,  but  twice, 
that  idea  was  rejected  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  do  not  remember  the  figures,  but 
one  of  the  votes  was  almost  2  to  1  against 
the  statutory  proposal,  and  the  other  was 
a  decisive  vote. 

There  is  no  authority  for  a  direct  as- 
sault on  the  poll  tax  except  by  proposing 
a  constitutional   amendment.     Yet  as- 
saults are  still  being  made  on  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  a  State  to  continue 
the  poll  tax.     At  this  moment,  in  this 
instance,  the  weapon  is  pending  amend- 
ment No.  124.  which  would  be  used  as  a 
real  meat  ax  to  bludgeon  down  the  poll 
tax  in  evei-y  State,  and  thus  deal  a  mortal 
blow  to  another  constitutional  principle. 
This  broad  approach  is  not  only  un- 
constitutional, in  my  opinion,  but  also 
unreasonable.     There  is  also  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  violates 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  legal  ethics. 
It  is  unconstitutional,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  additional  reason  that  it  makes  no 
distinction  whatever  with  reference  to 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race, 
and  is  therefore  without  the  constitu- 
tional foundation  that  could  be  claimed 
for  it  under  the  15th  amendment. 

It  is  unreasonable  in  that  it  attempts 
to  "find"  facts  by  proclamation  and  then 
to  compel  the  court  to  render  a  directed 
verdict  declaring  the  poll  tax  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  effect.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment says  to  the  court.  "Congress  cannot 
abolish  the  poll  tax  by  statute;  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  not  acceptable: 
therefore,  you  strike  down  the  poll  tax." 
Should  the  U.S.  Senate  affirmatively  and 
knowingly  ask  that  its  legislative  respon- 
sibility be  assumed  by  the  courts,  it  will 
have  taken  another  step  toward  pro- 
nouncing the  death  sentence  for  consti- 
tutional government  in  America.  Such 
an  action  would  mark  one  of  the  most 
tragic  days  in  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

This  amendment  violates  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter  of  legal  ethics,  because  it 
directs  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  take 
an  action  which,  if  taken  by  a  practicing 
attorney,  would  constitute  grounds  for 
disbarment. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  a  de- 
claratory judgment  as  provided  for  in 
this  amendment,  and  an  advisory 
opinion.  Since  the  days  of  President 
George  Washington,  the  Supreme  Court 
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has  held  firm  to  the  principle  that  it  is 
without  jurisdiction  to  render  advisory 
opinions  or  to  review  determinations 
which  are  simply  ancillary  or  advisory 
and  are  not  the  final  and  indisputable 
basis  of  action  between  the  parties. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
it  is  not  merely  an  advisory  opinion  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  directed  to  seek. 
He  must  institute  an  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  and  therefore  must 
present  an  actual  case  or  controversy 
that  meets  every  requirement  of  a  justici- 
able case.  The  requirements  for  a 
justiciable  case  here  are  no  less  strict 
than  in  any  other  type  suit.  This 
declaratory  judgment  which  the  At- 
torney General  is  directed  to  seek  can- 
not be  merely  a  vehicle  for  presenting 
and  securing  decisions  of  constitutional 
matters  solely  upon  the  pleading  in 
highly  abstract  or  premature  hypotheti- 
cal states  of  fact  en  masse. 

What  the  Attorney  General  must  do. 
then,  is  search  for  some  person  who 
claims  requirement  to  pay  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  vote  has  caused  him  or 
her  to  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  and 
therefore  discriminated  against.  Al- 
though he  might  file  suit  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  he  must  nevertheless 
prove  discrimination  in  an  actual  case 
involving  an  individual  who  claims  dis- 
crimination. 

In  short,  what  the  Attorney  General 
must  do  is  solicit  or  seek  out  a  client  with 
a  possible  cause  of  action  and  encourage 
litiga':ion  of  that  cause.  To  do  that  is  a 
violation  of  Canon  28  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

If  in  his  search  for  a  litigant  the  At- 
torney General  finds  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vertise by  personal  communication,  in- 
terview, or  by  touters,  he  would  also 
violate  Canon  27  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Should  the  Senate  pass  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  taking  the  absurd  posi- 
tion of  ordering  the  Attorney  General  to 
violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  two 
of  the  highest  and  most  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  legal  profession.  The 
violation  of  these  standards  of  conduct  is 
so  serious  that  an  ordinary  lawyer  found 
guilty  of  violating  them  would  be 
prohibited  from  practicing  law. 

There  are  other  aspects  just  as  serious 
and  ridiculous.  This  amendment  states 
flatly  that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence. 
Congress  finds  the  constitutional  right  of 
citizens  is  denied  or  abridged  by  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting.  The  most  charitable 
thing  that  could  be  said  of  this  provision 
is  that  it  makes  of  Congress  a  very  poor 
jury. 

Congress,  through  appropriate  com- 
mittees, took  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
General  Mr.  Katzenbach.  He  is  head  of 
the  Nation's  chief  investigative  office. 
All  the  resources  of  the  FBI  are  at  his 
command.  He  and  his  organization 
spend  thousands  and  thousands  of  man- 
days  investigating  voting  rights  viola- 
tions. He  has  a  score  of  attorneys  who 
specialize  in  the  field  of  voting  rights. 
He  is  one  of  the  authors  and  main  sup- 
porters of  the  voting  rights  bill.    He  was 

the  principal  witness  in  support  of  it, 
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both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  other  body, 
but  he  testified: 

My  difficulty  on  this,  on  the  elimination  of 
poll  taxes,  is  that  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
the  facts  to  make  a  record  that  poll  taxes 
have  been  abused  in  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment.  (P.  94.  voting  rights  hearings, 
U.S.  Senate,  pt.  I.) 

This  star  witness  for  the  proponents 
was  very  emphatic  on  this  point.  He 
went  on  to  say : 

I  want  to  make  It  clear — I  think  Congress 
can  abolish  poll  taxes  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment, If  there  is  evidence  before  Congress 
that  the  poll  taxes  in  any  given  areas  have 
been  used  to  violate  the  15th  amendment; 
Congress  could  make  that  finding  and  If  that 
was  a  reasonable  way  of,  as  I  think  it  Is  here, 
with  respect  to  literacy  tests,  Congress  could 
do  it.  I  think  it  is  a  tougher  congressional 
argument  to  make  because  I  have  not  got 
enough  facts."  (P.  95,  voting  rights  hear- 
ings, U.S.  Senate  pt.  I.) 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ridiculous  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  adopt  an  amendment  which 
has  in  it  a  finding  of  fact  exactly  opposite 
of  what  the  Attorney  General  testified. 
The  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  and  investigator  for 
the  U.S.  Government.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  he  told  the  Senate,  "I  do  not  have 
enough  facts  to  proceed  in  this  matter." 
If  Senators  can  swallow  that  statement 
and  turn  around  180  degi-ees  and  act  con- 
trary to  what  the  chief  investigator  said, 
they  are  doing  more  than  I  care  to  do.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  honestly  take  such 
a  position.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  base 
a  constitutional  question  merely  on  some 
small  fragments  of  alledged  fact  in  one 
isolated  case,  or  as  a  result  of  some  ac- 
cusation of  a  party  not  known  to  any 
Senator,  or  some  old  statement  which 
was  made  more  than  20  years  ago  during 
World  War  II  and  which  appears  some- 
where in  a  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

That  course  makes  me  believe  that  we 
are  in  a  purely  political  expedition,  in 
an  attempt  to  search  out  some  ground 
to  stand  on  merely  for  political  reasons. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    We 
are  dealing  with  fundamental  principles 
of  that  Constitution.    The  proponents  of 
the  amendment  have  never  yet  outlined 
their  case  particularly  in  that  regard.    I 
do  not  know  what  evidence  they  would 
cite.     But,  as  I  said  yesterday  on  my 
responsibility  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
and  based  upon  many  years  of  public 
service   and    officeholding    in    my    own 
State,  including  the  practice  of  law,  my 
service  as  district  attorney,  and  my  sei-v- 
ice  for  more  than  10  years  as  a  trial 
judge,  holding  court  in  many  counties 
and,  of  course,  being  in  close  contact 
with  happenings  there  since  coming  to 
the  Senate,  I  say  that  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  question  arising.    I  never  heard 
of  an  incident  of  the  nature  charged 
here.    I  never  heard  any  county  official 
or  any  other  person  mention  it.    In  areas 
with  which  I  am  familiar  it  has  not  hap- 
pened, or  I  would  have  known  something 
about  it — unless  it  was  an  isolated  case 
in  which  some  tax  collecter  in  some  one 
county  during  one  term  of  office  trans- 
gressed along  that  line. 

Yesterday  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  who  has  had 


a  long  career  as  a  lawyer  and  a  public 
official  in  Alabama,  say  that  he  had  never 
heard  in  that  great  State  a  charge  of 
any  facts  upon  which  the  proponents 
could  try  to  base  the  amendment. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  helping  to  write  the  bill.  He 
is  also  helping  to  sponsor  it  through  the 
committees.  He  was  the  chief  witness. 
He  has  all  the  information  of  the  FBI 
at  his  command,  and  all  the  resources  of 
the  Attorney  General's  office.  We  want 
him  to  have  plenty  of  resources.  He  has 
looked  into  the  question  and  has  said.  "I 
cannot  sustain  the  proposal  on  a  factual 
basis  because  I  have  not  enough  facts." 

So  I  stand  on  his  testimony,  not  my 
own.  I  merely  mention  mine  to  show 
that  my  experience  is  certainly  consist- 
ent with  what  he  learned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  15  minutes  yield- 
ed to  himself  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  these  unqualified,  un- 
equivocal statements  of  the  Attorney 
General  notwithstanding.  Congress  is 
nevertheless  asked  to  disregard  that  tes- 
timony and  find  that  there  is  evidence 
and  that  there  are  sufficient  facts  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  poll  taxes  are 
used  to  deny  the  right  to  vote.  Tliis  find- 
ing is  so  contrary  to  the  testimony  of 
the  principal  witness — the  Attorney 
General— that  it  appears  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  reject  it  entirely.  At  least,  it  is 
asked  not  to  rely  on  it. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  ought  to  i>ass 
another  bill,  explaining  that  we  do  not 
mean  to  brand  the  Attorney  General  as 
a  purveyer  of  falsehood. 

I  do  not  question  the  testimony  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  this  point.  I  agree 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  poll 
tax  is  used  as  a  means  of  denying  the 
right  to  vote. 

But  the  amendment  goes  fm-ther.  We 
are  asked  to  conclude  that  there  is  an 
established  pattern  whereby  the  poll  tax 
is  used  to  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  such 
an  extent  that  aU  poll  taxes  should  be 
abolished.  The  fact  is  that  no  such  pat- 
tern exists. 

Great  issue  has  been  made  of  one 
Mississippi  case  in  which  a  sheriff  re- 
fused to  accept  payment  of  poll  tax  from 
a  Negro.  One  incident  in  Mississippi 
does  not  estabhsh  a  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation any  more  than  one  killing  on  a 
subway  establishes  a  pattern  of  murder 
in  New  York. 

This  amendment  downgrades  voting 
requirements  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  upgrading  them. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  preserv- 
ing the  rights  of  those  who  are  allegedly 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  There  are 
other  rights  involved  here  that  we  have 
a  duty  to  protect  also.  We  have  a  duty 
to  protect  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our 
cities,  counties,  and  States  from  the  irre- 
sponsible ballot  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy that  integrity  by  tmlimited  bond 
issues. 

We  have  the  duty  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens who  by  personal  initiative  have 
earned  their  own  way  from  the  selfish 
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ballot  of  those  who  would  levy  unlimited 
taxes  and  live  off  public  welfare. 

I  say  that  with  all  deference.  Instead 
of  trying  to  tear  down,  break  down,  and 
abolish  every  possible  reasonable  safe- 
guard that  the  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  found  is  necessai-y  to 
protect  the  ballot,  we  ought  to  try  to 
make  the  ballot  more  secure  and  more 
protected,  and  the  integrity  of  the  voter 
higher  and  higher. 

Unless  we  change  our  course,  we  are 
paving  the  way  for  the  destruction  of 
self-government  by  the  mad,  emotional 
rush  to  destroy  standards,  whether  lit- 
eracy or  any  other,  that  the  experience 
of  the  American  people  has  proyed  not 
only  wise,  but  essential  in  protecting  the 
ballot  box. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  destroy  these 
rights  under  the  guise  of  protecting  the 
right  to  vote. 

If  we  destroy  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  States  to  set  voting 
qualifications  for  their  citizens,  we  ex- 
pose all  the  citizens  to  the  possibility  of 
being  burdened  with  debts  that  would 
encumber  not  only  public  property,  but 
private  property,  as  well.  The  debt  cre- 
ated by  bond  issues  is  a  debt  of  all  the 
people,  secured  by  the  property  of  its 
citizens.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  chaos 
and  destruction  that  could  be  rendered 
by  an  inesponsible  ballot. 

So  this  proposal  cuts  all  ways.  It  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  the  poll  tax. 
Congress  will  be  going  beyond  its  just 
powers,  will  be  going  beyond  reason,  will 
be  going  contrary  to  the  evidence,  by 
saying,  "Yes;  we  are  going  to  break  down 
and  abolish  all  restrictions,  including 
literacy,  that  have  been  built  to  protect 
the  ballot.  Furthermore,  we  are  going  to 
provide  that  States  shall  not  have  any 
power  in  that  field  hereafter.  We  are 
going  to  an'ogate  this  power  to  our- 
selves and  will  use  it  on  an  emotional 
basis." 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  some  of  his 
time.    I  return  to  him  whatever  time  I 

may  not  have  used.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  34  minutes 
remaining. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  yielded  myself 
.  15  minutes  and  then  used  2  additional 
minutes  yielded  to  me  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  If  there  is  any  of  his 
time  that  I  have  not  used,  I  return  it 
to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  34  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  Senate  now  must  decide  on  the 
proposal  of  the  joint  leadership  for  a 
strong  declaration  against  the  use  of  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting. 
There  is  an  impressive  degree  of  official 
support  for  accomplishing  in  this  legisla- 
tion the  elimination  of  this  tax  wherever 
it  stands  as  a  barrier  to  the  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  exercise  of  the 
franchise. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
in  favor  of  abolishing  the  poll  tax.  He 
said  on  April  27 : 

I  have  always  opposed  the  poll  tax.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  now.    I  have  asked  the  Attorney 


General  to  meet  with  the  various  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  who  are  Interested 
in  this  phase  of  it.  and  if  possible,  take  every 
step  that  he  can  within  constitutional  bounds 
to  see  that  the  poll  tax  is  not  used  as  a 
discrimination  against  any  voter  anywhere. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  recently  as  April  27,  in  its  de- 
cision of  Marmon  against  Forssenious. 
took  notice  of  the  discriminatory  intent 
of  the  early  poll  taxes,  and  of  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  discriminatory 
effects  of  the  tax  in  the  numerous  con- 
gressional actions  attempting  to  reach 
the  poll  tax  and  abolish  it.  The  Court 
said: 

The  Virginia  poll  tax  was  born  of  a  desire 
to  disenfranchise  the  Negro.  At  the  Virginia 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1902,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  su.Trage  plan  of  which  the  poll  tax 
was  an  integral  part  frankly  expressed  the 
purpose  of  the  suffrage  proposal:  "Discrimi- 
nation? Why,  that  is  precisely  what  we  pro- 
pose; that,  exactly,  is  what  this  convention 
was  elected  for." 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
created  by  Congress  in  1957  to  keep  the 
Congress  informed  of  problems  ai'ising 
primarily  in  the  field  of  voter  discrimina- 
tion, as  a  part  of  its  1965  voting  report  on 
May  5  of  this  year  reported : 

The  requirement  of  any  poll  tax  payment 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  any  election 
should  be  abolished,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
poll  taxes  have  been  Intended  and  utilized 
as  a  means  of  discrimination  in  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  such 
a  provision  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  ex- 
pressly granted  to  Congress  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives very  recently  stated  his  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  abolish  the  poll 
tax  requirement  in  this  legislation. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  through  a  majority 
of  its  membership,  has  reported  a  bill 
which  contains  a  provision  to  abolish  the 
pwU  tax. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  through  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, reported  to  the  Senate  its  action  in 
support  of  a  provision  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax. 

Forty-eight  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate recently  supported  action  to  include 
in  this  legislation  a  ban  on  the  poll  tax. 

In  my  book,  this  is  an  impressive  list 
of  ofiBcial  expression  of  support  and  In- 
tent with  which  we  approach  the  pending 
amendment  to  put  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  clearly  on  the  record  that 
this  particular  discrimination  must  be 
reached  by  the  most  expeditious  action. 

By  voice  and  vote  I  preferred  an  ex- 
plicit ban  in  this  legislation.  At  this 
time,  this  does  not  seem  practicable.  It 
is  still  a  desirable  objective. 

But  if  that  objective  cannot  be 
achieved  as  of  this  moment,  then,  as  is 
done  in  the  pending  leadership  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  should  make  it  explicit 
that  wherever  the  use  of  the  poll  tax 
stands  against  the  rights  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution — particularly  those  con- 
tained In  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments— this  Senate  declares  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  establishes  the  most  expedi- 
tious machinery  and  procedures  possible 
to  remove  this  additional  barrier. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  debates  that 
have  preceded  today — and  remember  we 
are  now  in  the  fifth  week  of  debate — 
and  in  the  record  made  before  congres- 
sional committees  this  year  and  in  years 
past,  there  is  full,  ample,  and  solid  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  the  declaration 
which  the  pending  leadership  amend- 
ment represents.  One  example  of  the 
persuasive  reasons  for  this  declaration  is 
the  evidence  developed  in  the  speeches 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 1  Mr.  Kennedy!. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  own  time,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    HILL.     Mr.    President,    I    yield 

myself  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  11, 
just  1  week  ago,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  again  refused  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax  by  legislation  and  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  statute.  The  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  on  that  day  was  consistent 
with  the  action  the  Senate  has  taken  on 
previous  occasions  when  it  witnessed  an 
attempt  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  by  legis- 
lation. 

In  1960.  the  Senate  rejected  this  pro- 
cedure by  a  vote  of  50  to  37.  In  1962, 
it  rejected  this  procedure  by  a  vote  of 
59  to  34.  Later  in  the  same  year,  when 
the  poll  tax  question  was  presented  in 
the  proper  procedural  manner — that  is, 
as  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution— it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  by  Congress  and,  as  we  know,  is 
now  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

So.  as  we  see.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  made  clear,  again  and  again,  the 
procedure    that    must    be    followed    in 
amending    the    Constitution    regarding 
the  abolishment  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting.    In  its  wisdom  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  poll  taxes  has 
repeatedly   and  consistently  refused  to 
abandon  this  procedure  and  the  consti- 
tutional requirement  for  the  procedure. 
As  fundamental  as  the  right  to  vote  is 
to  a  democracy.  Mr.  President,  is  the  will 
of  the  majority  to  a  democratic  system. 
In  a  representative  democracy,  such  as 
ours,  this  is  expres.sed  by  a  majority  vote. 
The  question  of  whether  Congress  can  by 
legislation  regulate  a  poll  tax  require- 
ment in  four  States  of  the  Union  was 
answered  a  week  ago  when,  by  the  will 
of  the  majority,  the  Senate  declared  its 
opinion  to  be  that  it  could  not  and  should 
not  do  so.    And  now.  Mr.  President,  we 
find  those  who  throughout  this  debate 
have  been  most  vocal  in  espousing  the 
democratic  way  of  life  back  with  the  same 
proposition  that  was  rejected  by  the  ma- 
jority of  this  Senate,  but  now  the  prop- 
osition is  disguised  in  different  clothing. 
The    proponents    of    the    anti-poll-tax 
measures  ask  the  Senate  to  declare  by 
legislative  fiat  that  the  right  to  vote  is 
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being  denied  in  four  States  of  our  country 
because  they  collect  a  poU  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting. 

They  ask  that  the  Senate  sit  as  judge 
and  jury  on  this  question  and  render  a 
verdict  of  guilty  to  satisfy  the  clamor  of 
the  day  and  to  expedite  an  early  vote. 

They  ask  that  this  Senate  set  itself 
above  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  completely  disregard  the 
separation  of  powers  and  the  theory  of 
checks  and  balances  by  legislating  that, 
if  the  constitutionality  of  poll  taxes  is 
sustained  in  the  courts.  Congress  shall 
then  be  empowered  to  override  that  de- 
cision and  proceed  to  regulate,  contrary 
to  court  decisions,  the  payment  of  poll 
taxes  in  the  four  States  involved. 

They  ask  that  this  Senate  abandon  the 
principles  of  government  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  gave  us  and  that  by  en- 
actment of  these  anti-poll-tax  measures 
we  declare  our  wisdom  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  Madison,  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  and  the  other  great  minds  that 
conceived  our  democracy,  framed  our 
Constitution,  and  brought  this  Nation 
into  being. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  involved  here 
is  not  primarily  the  payment  or  the  non- 
payment of  a  poll  tax  in  connection  with 
voting  in  State  and  local  elections;  the 
question  is  primarily  and  fundamentally 
whether  the  Senate  has  the  power  to  de- 
stroy by  legislation  the  constitutionally 
established  right  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  levy  a  poll  tax  or  whether  it  is 
rightfully  an  action  requiring  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  second  question  is  whether 
the  Senate  has  the  power  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  overrule  a  decision  of  a  court  in 
anticipation  of  disagreement  with  that 
court  ruling. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  wisdom  has  many  times 
answered  these  questions.  But  the  demo- 
cratic way  no  longer  has  appeal  to  those 
who  would  destroy  or  rewrite  the  Con- 
stitution overnight  to  meet  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  day,  or  those  who  declare 
that  they  will  obey  only  those  laws  they 
want  to  obey. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
publicly  stated  that  the  recent  poll  tax 
proposals  in  connection  with  the  voting 
bill  before  us  created  serious  constitu- 
tional problems.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  publicly  stated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  any  such  proposal  is 
invalid.  Previously,  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders  expressed 
their  opposition  to  the  anti-poll-tax  pro- 
posals. 

I  contend,  Mr.  President,  that  the  un- 
derlying principles  in  the  present  poll 
tax  proposals  are  no  different  than  those 
in  the  proposal  we  rejected  here  in  the 
Senate  a  week  ago — just  7  days  ago.  In 
fact,  to  a  student  of  law,  the  present  pro- 
posals would  probably  be  more  objec- 
tionable. At  best,  there  is  only  a  matter 
of  degree  between  the  present  proposals 
and  the  proposals  referred  to  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  and 
both  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  the  principle 
remains  the  same;  that  is,  an  unconstitu- 
tional   and    unwarranted    interference 


with  the  individual  State's  right  to  re- 
quire the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections. 

In  my  previous  arguments  against  pro- 
posals that  would  abolish  the  poll  tax  by 
legislation,  I  cited  the  case  of  Breedlove 
against  Suttles,  a  1937  Supreme  Court 
case,  which  made  the  law  on  the  subject 
abundantly  clear  and  which  has  been 
cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  more  re- 
cent cases.   It  is  just  as  valid  today. 

In  Breedlove  against  Suttles,  it  was 
contended  that  the  poll  tax  of  Georgia 
was  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  said  this  at  the  time — and,  as  I  say, 
has  since  that  time  cited  the  Breedlove 
case  in  opinions  having  to  do  with  the 
poll  tax — the  Court  said : 

To  make  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  prereq- 
uisite of  voting  is  not  to  deny  any  privilege 
or  Immunity  protected  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Privilege  of  voting  Is  not  derived 
from  the  United  States,  but  is  conferred  by 
the  State,  and  save  as  restrained  by  the  15th 
and  19th  amendments  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  State  may 
condition  suffrage  as  it  deems  appropriate. 
The  privileges  and  inununities  protected  are 
only  those  that  arise  from  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  not  those 
that  spring  from  other  sources. 

To  those,  Mr.  President,  who  contend 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged  in  certain  States  by  the  col- 
lection of  poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting,  let  me  say  that,  in  fact,  the  poll 
tax  is  a  diminishing  phenomenon.  It  is 
levied  in  only  4  of  the  50  States.  The 
returns  are  uniformly  moderate  and,  as 
a  practical  matter,  I  contend  and  submit 
that  its  influence  on  the  size  of  the  elec- 
torate is  too  insignificant — too  small — 
to  be  measured. 

In  my  home  State  of  Alabama,  for 
example,  the  poll  tax  is  only  $1.50  a 
year,  and  it  carmot  go  back  for  more  than 
1  year.  In  other  words,  the  full  amount 
that  anyone  might  have  to  pay  to  vote 
would  be,  at  the  maximum  $3.  Even  if 
a  person  were  in  default  for  many  years, 
the  most  he  would  ever  have  to  pay,  the 
absolute  maximum,  is  $3.  All  persons 
who  are  45  years  of  age  or  over  are  ex- 
empt from  payment  of  the  poll  tax.  All 
war  veterans — the  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  war- 
are  exempt  from  the  poll  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  every  dollar  received 
from  the  poll  tax  in  Alabama  goes  to 
the  public  schools  in  our  State  and  is 
wholly  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

In  Mississippi  the  poll  tax  is  only  $2  a 
year,  and  two  payments  are  required  for 
voting  eligibility.  The  full  amount  that 
anyone  would  have  to  pay  is  $4.  All  war 
veterans  are  exempt  from  payment  of 
the  poll  tax  as  are  all  persons  who  are 
deaf,  blind  or  maimed  with  loss  of  hand 
or  foot. 

In  Virginia  the  poll  tax  is  the  same  as 
Alabama,  only  $1.50  a  year.  It  carmot 
go  back  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
the  total  amount  anyone  could  possibly 
be  required  to  pay  would  be  $4.50. 

Even  if  there  had  been  a  default  for 
many  years,  for  as  many  as  twenty  years, 


the  maximum  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
would  be  $4.50. 

Members  of  the  armed  services  are 
exempted  from  paying  the  poll  tax  in 
Virginia. 

In  Texas,  the  fourth  of  the  States 
having  a  poll  tax,  the  rate  is  $1.50  a  year. 
This  is  collected  at  the  same  time  as 
annual  registration  and,  therefore,  at 
any  given  time  the  maximum  amount 
would  be  $1.50.  Exempted  from  pay- 
ment of  the  poll  tax  in  Texas  are  In- 
dians, the  blind,  the  deaf,  those  who 
have  lost  hand  or  foot,  anyone  perma- 
nently disabled,  or  disabled  veterans  of 
foreign  wars. 

So  as  we  see,  Mr.  President,  the  inci- 
dence of  burden  of  the  poll  tax  in  the 
four  States  that  require  it  are  so  minute 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  diflBcult 
to  imagine  that  it  has  any  significant  ef- 
fect on  who  votes  and  who  does  not,  and 
the  facts  certainly  do  not  sustain  any 
declaration  by  the  U.S.  Senate  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  denied  in  these  States 
because  a  poll  tax  is  collected  as  a  con- 
dition of  voting. 

Tiiere  has  been  much  said  about  the 
poll  tax  and  about  its  use  as  a  means  of 
denying  suffrage.  I  take  sharp  issue 
with  those  who  in  this  debate  have  as- 
serted that  the  poll  tax  came  into  being 
as  a  means  of  denying  suffrage.  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  history  books  for, 
actually,  the  poll  tax  has  quite  a  glorious 
history  and  those  who  look  with  disgrace 
upon  it  will  be  interested  to  find  that 
it  was  supported  by  England's  greatest 
liberal.  John  Stuart  Mill. 

In  this  country,  we  find  that  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  being  written 
in  1787,  most  of  the  States,  at  least  9 
of  the  13,  had  fixed  by  their  own  con- 
stitutions, the  qualifications  of  those  who 
vote  for  members  of  their  own  legisla- 
tures. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Republic,  Mr. 
President,  and  for  many  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  many  of  our  States 
required  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting.  Practically  all 
of  the  States  had  some  such  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the 
States  had  a  much  more  stringent  and 
burdensome  qualification;  namely,  the 
owning  or  holding  of  property. 

Actually,  the  poll  tax  came  into  being 
not  to  restrict  or  to  deny  suffrage,  but 
rather  as  a  measure  to  relieve  some  of 
the  then  existing  burdens  imposed  on 
suffrage  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
eligible  voters  by  substituting  the  poll 
tax  for  these  other  stringent  require- 
ments. 

So  we  see,  Mr.  President,  the  poll  tax 
came  into  being  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  electorate,  not  of  restricting  it. 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  Constitution 
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in  the  history  of  our  country,  said  in  his 
work  on  constitutional  law: 

Many  of  the  States  admit  no  one  to  the 
privilege  of  suffrage  unless  he  is  a  taxpay- 
er. ••  *  To  require  the  payment  of  a  capi- 
tetlon  (poll)  tax  is  no  denial  qf  suffrage;  it 
Is  demanding  only  the  preliminary  perform- 
ance of  public  duty,  and  may  be  classed  as 
mav  also  presence  at  the  polls,  with  registra- 
tion, or  the  observance  of  any  other  prelimi- 
nary to  insure  fairness  and  protect  against 
fraud. 


Mr.  President,  during  my  more  than 
40  years  in  Congress,  I  have  seen  no  pro- 
posal more  cancerous  to  this  body,  to  this 
Nation,  or  to  our  system  of  government 
than  the  proposals  now  before  us. 

I  say  this  with  firm  and  deliberate  con- 
viction. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  believes  that  more 
than  ever  in  these  troublesome  times 
does  this  Nation  need  a  strong  and  steady 
rudder  to  its  ship  of  state,  and  as  one 
who  fears  that  an  emotional  hysteria  is 
about  to  destroy  this  rudder  and  send 
our  ship  of  state  foundering  in  uncharted 

soas. 

I  call  upon  this  Senate  to  show  the 
same  wisdom  it  did  in  disposing  of  previ- 
ous questions  on  poll  tax  legislation,  in 
insisting  on  legal  and  orderly  procedure, 
and  in  rejecting  efforts  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  legislative  fiat. 

I  call  upon  this  Senate  to  join  in  stop- 
ping this  head-on  rush  to  destroy  the  re- 
maining vestiges  of  our  charter  for  de- 
mocracy— our  Constitution — the  bedrock 
of  our  strength,  the  anchor  of  our  faith. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  is  going  to 
yield  me  10  or  15  minutes — I  do  not  know 
which. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  time  limitation  which  affects  both 
opponents  and  proponents,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  believe  the  proponents 
will  be  able  to  reserve  more  time  than 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment,  I  am 
glad — inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis!  is  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment — to  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  chair  how  much  time  re- 
mains to  both  sides?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  is  left  to  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  and  60  minutes  is  left  to  the 
proponents. 

Mr.  HILL.     I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicxl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  very 
important  amendment,  but  in  the  proc- 
ess of  debate  on  the  Prouty  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  considered  a  short  time 
ago.  I  raised  an  issue  which  was  not  dealt 


with  satisfactorily  at  that  time  and  which 
still  may  be  an  issue  in  the  pending 
amendment. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  I  believe 
that  we  should  try  to  make  the  issue  as 
clear  as  possible. 

In  order  to  place  it  in  plain  context. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  to  the 
provisions  of  section  14  of  the  substitute 
amendment  which  defines  the  term 
"vote."   It  reads: 

The  term  "vote"  shall  Include  all  action 
necessary  to  make  a  vote  effective  In  any 
primary,  special,  or  general  election  includ- 
ing but  not  limited 


Then  it  goes  through  a  series  of  items 
and  at  the  end  provides : 
•   *   *  and  propositions  for  which  votes  are 
received  in  an  election. 

The  usual  situation  in  which  we  deal 
with  propositions  for  which  votes  are  re- 
ceived in  an  election  is  a  general  election 
in  which,  by  initiative  or  referendum,  a 
particular  proposal  has  been  placed  on 
the  ballot  in  a  special  election  which 
deals  with  subpolitical  districts  and 
bonded  indebtedness.  For  example,  sup- 
pose there  is  a  school  bond  election,  and 
at  that  time  the  question  of  whether  a 
school  district  shall  be  subject  to  the 
indebtedness  or  not  is  put  up  to  a  vote. 
The  same  thing  would  be  true  in  an  ir- 
rigation district,  a  sewage  district — in  all 
kinds  of  special  improvement  districts. 
In  each  of  those  elections  in  a  special 
improvement  district,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  States  where  the  only  citizens  en- 
titled to  vote  for  or  against  a  proposi- 
tion are  those  who  have  paid  a  property 
tax  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  question  then  becomes  one  of  in- 
terpretation because  it  seems  apparent 
to  me  that  the  qualification  is  included  by 
State  law  in  such  States  as  Michigan, 
Colorado.  Montana,  and  Wyoming — in 
a  total  of  20  or  21  States,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
qualification  has  the  effect  and  purpose 
of  denying  and  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  that  special  proposition  in  that 
special  election. 

We  come  now  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  have  read  it  carefully.  It  is 
a  substantial  improvement,  on  this  point, 
over  what  was  originally  contained  in 
section  9  of  the  substitute.  However, 
section  9(a).  as  now  proposed,  has  no 
definition  of  "poll  tax."  It  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a  poll  tax  which  has  the  effect 
of  abridging  or  denying  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color. 

We  had  that  debate  and  that  argument 
over  the  Prouty  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate chose  to  reject  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  limited  it  to  the 
15th  amendment.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  might  be  held 
by  any  court  to  declare  illegal  a  poll 
tax  which  has  the  effect  or  purpose  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote. 
The  question  in  my  mind,  then,  oc- 
curred as  to  whether  or  not  these  provi- 
sions in  the  States  which  have  such 
provisions  in  effect,  namely,  in  school 


bond  elections,  irrigation  districts,  sew- 
age districts,  and  so  on,  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  poll  taxes. 

In  order  to  be  completely  clear  on  this 
point,  I  talked  to  a  bond  expert  by  tele- 
phone. He  is  with  a  firm  of  famous 
lawyers  in  this  field,  all  experts  in  this 
field,  located  in  Chicago.  He  told  me 
that  they  did  not  think  that,  even  if  a 
ruling  were  obtained  by  the  Attorney 
General  from  a  court  that  a  poll  tax  was 
unconstitutional,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  outlawing  any  past  bond  issue  which 
had  already  been  voted  in;  and  would 
have  no  effect.    That  was  one  point. 

The  second  point  was  that  although 
he  had  done  no  research  in  that  connec- 
tion, he  did  not  really  believe  that  the 
poll  tax,  within  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
would  include  the  type  of  tax  provision 
that  I  had  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  special  improvement  district  elec- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  that  we  did  some  work— 
and  it  was  a  very  brief  amount  of  work- 
in  "Words  and  Phrases"  in  Corpus  Juris 
Secundum,  and  examined  a  few  cases. 
We  found  a  definition  on  this  point, 
which  I  believe  occurred  in  a  North 
Carolina  case.  It  is  the  case  of  Diion 
v.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
found  at  156  Southeast  852.  It  was 
decided  in  1931.  The  quotation  in  the 
headnote  reads: 

A  poll  tax  Is  defined  as  a  capitation  tax,  a 
tax  of  a  specific  sum  levied  upon  each  person 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  taxing  power 
and  within  a  certain  class,  without  reference 
to  his  property  or  lack  of  It. 

That  is  the  same  definition  that  oc- 
curs in  "Black's  Law  Dictionary,"  at  page 
911.  It  is  the  same  definition  which  is 
found  in  a  number  of  cases. 

This,  then,  would  be  the  definition  that 
a  court  might  apply  if  a  specific  attack 
were  made  on  a  poll  tax  in  the  normal 
sense  of  the  word.  However,  in  the  bill 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  there  is 
no  definition  of  a  poll  tax  and  no  effort 
of  any  kind  to  try  to  tie  a  poll  tax  into 
the  normal  definition;  the  only  place 
where  it  is  defined  at  all  is  in  the  pro- 
posed substitute  amendment. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  or  either  of 
them,  if  they  would  be  kind  enough  to 
answer  the  question  of  whether  there  is 
any  thought  in  any  Senator's  mind  who 
is  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  that  the  request  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  initiate  a  constitu- 
tional test  of  the  poll  tax  would  include 
qualifications  of  the  type  that  are  men- 
tioned, which  are  necessary  before  one 
can  vote  in  a  special  improvement  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  answer  is  ab- 
solutely and  unequivocally  "no." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  give  my  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  because  I 
wanted  to  make  a  perfectly  clear  record 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  real- 
izes, of  course,  as  he  has  already  indi- 
cated, that  the  same  situation  applies  to 
my  own  State  of  Montana  and  to  19  or 
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20  other  States.  I  believe  the  Senator 
referred  to  21  States.  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  question  and  it  is  without 
any  doubt  whatever  that  I  can  answer 
unequivocally  "no." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement.  It  constitutes  a 
clear,  historical  record  for  the  benefit  of 
anyone  who  might  later  decide  to  chal- 
lenge some  of  these  elections  on  the  basis 
of  any  bill  we  might  pass  dealing  with 
the  poll  tax. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  performed  a  serv- 
ice in  raising  this  question  and  pinpoint- 
ing the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  I  believe  that  the  record 
made  as  a  result  of  this  discussion  would 
be  given  great  weight  in  any  court  of  law. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Going  a  little  further — and  I  believe  I 
still  have  a  little  time  remaining — 
despite  the  clear  record,  I  feel  that  the 
inclusion  in  section  14(c)  of  the  words 
'for  which  votes  are  received  in  an  elec- 
tion" expands  the  scope  of  the  so-called 
voting  rights  bill  to  an  extent  which  I 
doubt  many  Senators  realize. 

I  have  the  fundamental  feeling  that 
the  bill,  if  passed  in  its  present  form — 
and  I  emphasize  this,  because  I  support 
the  whole  concept  of  the  bill — could  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  the  fundamental 
rights  specified  in  our  Constitution,  of 
States  to  establish  the  qualifications  of 
their  own  voters  in  their  own  State  and 
local  elections. 

If  we  ai'e  to  take  the  position  that  the 
constitutionality  of  any  proposal  which 
is  submitted  to  vote  in  an  election  can 
be  challenged  under  this  type  of  act,  we 
are  going  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
original  bill  as  most  of  us  considered  it. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  pending 
amendment,  we  have  now  decided  in  the 
Senate,  in  this  session,  in  connection 
with  the  pending  bill,  that  we  would  not 
declare  a  poll  tax,  imposed  without  ref- 
erence to  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  race  or  color  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, illegal  by  legislation;  that  we  had 
already  done  this  prior  to  this  time  with 
respect  to  Federal  elections  by  constitu- 
tional amendment;  and  that  the  Senate 
in  its  wisdom  did  not  wish  to  do  indi- 
rectly what  it  had  done  directly  in  its 
own  field. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  that 
the  "constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  is  denied  or 
abridged  in  certain  States  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting." 

No  statement  is  made  anywhere  as  to 
what  States  are  involved.  There  has 
been  presented  before  Congress  the 
statement  that  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
for  example,  which  imposes  a  poll  tax. 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  imposition 
of  the  poll  tax  in  Virginia  has  created 
any  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race 
or  color.  That  statement  was  made  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  Vermont. 
However,  section  9(a)  is  not  limited  to 
the  15th  amendment.  It  goes  into  the 
14th  amendment  or  whatever  provision 
In  the  Constitution  can  be  found;  so  if 


the  Attorney  General,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  should  find  any  poll 
tax  anywhere  to  be  unconstitutional,  it 
would  apply  equally  to  all  the  States  in- 
volved— Vermont  and  every  other 
State — regardless  of  whether  or  not  there 
had  been  discrimination  on  the  hdsis  of 
race  or  color. 

I  do  not  like  poll  taxes.  There  is  no 
poll  tax  in  Colorado.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  have  one.  However.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  should  set  the  qualifications  of 
voters  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  ex- 
ample, and  I  do  not  believe  I  should  do 
it  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  Federal 
elections  are  not  affected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  now  asked  by 
the  majority  leader  to  make  a  finding  of 
fact  that  the  constitutional  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  has 
been  denied  or  abridged  in  certain  States, 
without  naming  them,  where  the  require- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting 
exists.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  before  my 
constituents  and  say  that  I  have  made 
a  finding  that  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  people  of  Vermont,  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  who  is 
present  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Vennont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  who  has  been  present, 
has  been  denied  or  abridged  for  all  of 
these  years,  that  the  two  Senators  from 
that  State  have  not  been  taking  issue 
with  the  proposal,  and  are  letting  go 
any  kind  of  right  that  a  person  in  that 
State  has  under  the  Constitution  to  vote. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  wrong.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
made  the  record  crystal  clear  in  his  col- 
loquy with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  several 
days  ago.  Again  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
record  that  there  was  and  is  no  evidence 
submitted  with  respect  to  the  Vermont 
situation  other  than  the  fact  of  its  tax 
in  local  elections.  For  example,  there 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  that  a  poll 
tax  was  adopted  in  Vermont  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  that  it  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose,  of  discrimination  by  race  or 
color. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  that  veiy  issue 
was  before  the  Senate  when  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  tried  to  restrict 
section  9(a)  to  the  15ch  amendment. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  who  sits  in  front  of 
me,  rose  and  said,  "We  do  not  want  to 
restrict  it  to  the  15th  amendment.  We 
will  base  It  on  all  of  these  points."  The 
question  of  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race  or  color  is  not  involved 


in  the  question  of  whether  the  poll  tax 
is  or  is  not  an  unconstitutional  denial 
or  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  as 
far  as  this  particular  section  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
is  concerned.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is 
the  great  problem  in  relation  to  that 
particular  subsection  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of 
the  knowledge  which  I  have — and  I  have 
gone  into  the  question  quite  thoroughly 
for  a  number  of  reasons — it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  which  could  be  attributed  to 
Vermont  to  indicate  violation  of  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  voting. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  absolutely  agree 
that  there  is  no  evidence  in  Vermont  of 
any  discrimination  on  account  of  race 
or  color.  But  every  Senator  knows  that 
if  a  citizen  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  be- 
fore he  is  entitled  to  vote,  the  very  neces- 
sity of  paying  a  tax  constitutes  an 
abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote,  because 
if  one  does  not  have  the  necessary 
money,  he  cannot  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the 
points  brought  out  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  to  the  ef- 
fect that  people  receiving  social  security 
checks  and  people  who  are  poor  or  indi- 
gent are  excluded  from  the  requirement 
of  payment  of  the  tax  in  order  to  vote 
at  the  town  meetings  which  are  held 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that. 
That  is  most  helpful  in  the  case  of  Ver- 
mont. Though  I  do  not  have  very  much 
more  time — and  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  can  get 
some  time  on  the  question — I  should  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  I  have  the  time,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader,  or 
any  other  Senator  who  could  answer,  the 
following  question:  There  is  no  provi- 
sion in  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 
would  prevent  the  Attorney  General 
from  bringing  suit  against  the  State  of 
Vermont  any  time  he  so  desired,  but  if  he 
does  so,  he  will  not  be  doing  it  with  the 
consent  or  the  instructions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  IVIANSFIELD.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  bring  a  suit  in  any  State,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows.  But  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  made  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  has  been 
very  clearly  established  with  respect  to 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.   I  hope  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  go  far  be- 
yond hope.  We  have  gone  about  as  far 
as  we  can  for  any  court  to  be  able  to 
have  a  very  good  idea  as  to  what  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  was  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  as  it  affects  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  the  Senate  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can 
in  advising  the  Attorney  General  to  let 
Vermont  alone? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  about  as  far 
as  it  can  go. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  hope  that 
perhaps  in  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  we  could 
obtain  specific  reference  to  the  States  he 
has  in  mind  when  he  refers  to  "certain 
States"  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes.  The 
"certain  states"  are  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Virginia  and  Texas.  That  has  been 
brought  up  several  times.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
That  is  all  I  have  at  the  moment. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  LEB- 
ANESE PARLIAMENTARY  DELE- 
GATION 

Ml-.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SparkmanI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair ».  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkm.\n1  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  privilege  to  have  visiting  in  the 
Senate  at  this  hour  a  distinguished  group 
of  members  of  the  Parliament  of 
Lebanon.  They  are  in  this  country  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  visiting  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  Senators  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  had  luncheon  with 
them  and  talking  to  them  about  some 
things  of  interest  between  their  country 
and  ours.  We  are  pleased  that  they  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  visit  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  glad  to  present  them  at 
this  time. 
They  are: 

The  Honorable   Mamdouh   Al-Abdal- 
lah.  Deputy  from  Marjayoun. 

The  Honorable  Sheikh  Habib  Keyrouz, 
Deputy  from  Becharre. 

The  Honorable  Ernile  Moukarzel.  Dep- 
uty from  Aley. 

The  Honorable  Bashir  Osman,  Deputy 
from  Akkar. 

The  Honorable  Fadlallah  Talhouk, 
Deputy  from  Aley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  our 
distinguished  visitors,  and  hopes  that 
their  visit  will  be  rewarding.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  very 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  of  the 
members  of  the  parliamentary  delega- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MAMOOT7H  AL-aBDALLAH,  DEFTTTT   FBOM 
MARJAYOUN 

Mr.  Abdallah  was  bom  In  1932  in  the 
Marjajoun  District  of  South  Lebanon.  He 
Is  a  Shl'a  Moslem,  Is  mEurled.  and  has  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He  attended  the 
Frlar'a  School,  Sldon.  from  1943  to  1949. 
El-Hlkmat  School,  Beirut,  1949-51,  and  the 
Ecole  Sup^rleure  des  Lettree.  Beirut.  1951- 
52.     He  speaks  Arabic,  French,  and  English. 

SHQKH    HABIB    KETSOTT2,    OlfUT*    FftOM 
BKCHAKRX 

Deputy  Ke3nrouz  was  bom  In  1918  In 
Becharre,  North  Lebanon.     He  is  a  Maronlte 


Christian,  is  married,  and  has  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  He  was  educated  at  the 
School  of  Christian  Brothers  in  Tripoli  from 
1924  to  1936  and  at  the  French  Law  School 
In  Beirut  from  1936  to  1938.  where  he  ob- 
tained a  License  In  Political  Science.  He 
was  elected  Deputy  from  Becharre  In  1960 
and  reelected  in  1964.  He  Is  chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  Economic  Committee. 
He  speaks  Arabic,  French,  and  English. 

EMILE    MOUKARZEL,    DEPUTY     FROM    ALEY 

Deputy  Moukarzel  was  born  in  1917  In 
Kahalah.  Mount  Lebanon.  After  finishing 
his  secondary  education  at  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege de  la  Sagesse,  he  went  to  France  and 
earned  his  degree  In  Architectural  Engineer- 
ing from  the  University  of  Paris  in  1945.  He 
then  returned  to  Lebanon  where  he  was  In 
private  business  until  1960.  He  was  elected 
Deputy  from  Kahalah  in  June  1960  and  re- 
elected m  1964  from  the  larger  neighboring 
town  of  Aley.  He  is  a  Maronlte  Christian. 
Is  married  and  has  two  children.  He  speaks 
Arabic  and  French. 


BASHIR    OSMAN,    DEPUTY    FROM     AKKAR 

Deputy  Osman  was  born  in  Bebnlne,  Akkar 
District  of  North  Lebanon,  in  1914.  He  Is 
a  Sunnl  Moslem,  is  married,  and  has  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  He  attended  the 
Teaching  and  Education  College  of  Tripoli 
from  1922  to  1933.  He  has  been  active  In 
politics  for  many  years.  During  the  1964 
parliamentary  elections  he  was  reelected 
Deputy  from  Akkar.  He  speaks  Arabic, 
French,  and  a  little  English. 

FADLALLAH    TALHOUK,    DEPUTY    FROM    ALEY 

Deputy  Talhouk  was  born  In  Aley,  Leb- 
anon, in  1915.  After  graduating  from  the 
Aley  National  College  in  1935,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Arabian -American  Oil  Co., 
where  he  rose  to  the  position  of  director  of 
l>ersonnel  in  the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline 
(Tapline)  division.  He  was  elected  Deputy 
in  1960.  He  has  visited  the  United  States 
twice  before,  once  for  a  2-month  Aramco 
training  program  and  in  July  1961  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parliamentary  delegation.  He  Is 
a  Dr\ize  by  religion.  He  speaks  fluent  Eng- 
lish and  French  as  well  as  Arabic. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  187)  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended  and  modified, 
(No.  124)  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
be  in  recess  for  about  5  minutes,  in  order 
that  Senators  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  gentlemen  from  Lebanon, 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  believe  that  can  be  done,  because 
under  the  order  the  vote  will  take  place 
at  3  o'clock,  and  therefore  there  is  a  time 
limitation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 


time  for  all  debate  is  limited,  and  will 
end  at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  IVIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  necessary  for  the  call  to  be  charged 
to    the    Senator    from    Michigan    [Mr. 

Hart  I .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
poll  tax  provision  of  the  pending  bill  is 
the  section  which  has  commanded  the 
spotlight  in  the  Senate  so  far.  The  con- 
troversy surrounding  this  section  has 
produced  the  pinnacle  of  emotional  pitch 
witnessed  in  this  body,  and  its  continued 
attraction  threatens  to  keep  it  in  the 
headlines,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
real  heart  of  this  proposal.  Make  no 
mistake,  the  poll  tax  provision  con- 
stitutes a  serious  matter,  but  it  is  no 
more  ultra  vires  than  the  numerous 
other  features  of  the  measure  and  its 
impact  will  not  be  nearly  so  widespread 
as  will  the  other  sections. 

Placing  a  legislative  or  judicial  ban  on 
the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting 
would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  same  extent  as  would  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  deprive  the  States 
of  the  right  to  establish  a  nondiscrimina- 
toiy  literacy  test  as  a  method  of  judg- 
ing the  qualifications  of  voters.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  infinitely  more  unwise 
to  take  away  from  some  selected  States 
the  right  to  establish  other  nondiscrimi- 
natory voter  qualifications,  such  as 
literacy  tests,  than  to  require  a  court  de- 
termination of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  poll  tax.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  literacy  tests  would 
have  a  more  immediate  and  more  drastic 
effect  upon  the  voting  procedures  of  the 
States  concerned  than  would  the  poll  tax 
provisions. 

This  section  of  the  bill  has  drawn  so 
much   attention   and   has   been  in  the 
headlines  so  continuously  that  it  needs 
to  be  placed  in  its  proper  perspective, 
both  as  to  its  own  demerits  and  as  to  its 
relation  with  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 
The  present  wording  of  section  9(a) 
of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  con- 
tains the  statement  that  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  Congress  that  the  re- 
quirement of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  condition  of  voting  denies  or  abridges 
the  constitutional  right  of  citizens  to  vote 
in  some  States.    In  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  is  directed  to  institute 
court  action  to  determine  if  the  abridg- 
ment or  denial  because  of  the  poll  tax 
requirement  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution   of    the    United    States.    Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
find  evidence  that  the  requirement  of  the 
pajrment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  has  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote.    I  personally 
found  that  to  be  the  case  when  I  was 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina- 
I  recommended  to  the  State  legislature 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  to  do 
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away  with  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  legislature  concurred  in  my  request, 
and  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing was  abolished  in  South  Carolina  dur- 
ing my  term  as  Governor.  It  was  a  grati- 
fying experience  for  me  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  at)olition  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  South  Caro- 
lina because  it  was  proved  to  be  an  un- 
productive restriction  on  the  voting  priv- 
ilege. 

A  different  question  is  presented  to 
Congress  so  far  as  the  poll  tax  is  con- 
cerned. Neither  Congress  nor  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  have  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  do  away  with  the 
poll  tax  in  any  State  simply  because  it 
places  a  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  voting  privilege.  The  Constitution 
does  not  give  anyone  the  right  to  vote. 
The  Constitution  protects  the  privilege 
of  voting  from  infringement  by  the  States 
on  only  two  counts:  First,  the  privilege 
of  voting  cannot  be  infringed  because  of 
race  or  color;  and  second,  the  privilege 
of  voting  cannot  be  infringed  because  of 
sex. 

In  order  to  hold  the  requirement  of 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition 
to  voting  unconstitutional,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  evidence  which 
shows  that  the  tax  made  a  distinction 
because  of  race,  color,  or  sex.  This  can- 
not be  done.  The  poll  tax  applies  across 
the  board  to  all  citizens  who  would  ex- 
ercise the  privilege  of  the  ballot,  white 
as  well  as  black,  male  as  well  as  female. 
The  evidence  mentioned  in  section  9' a) 
of  the  bill  does  not  prove,  or  even  tend 
to-prove.  otherwise.  All  that  it  proves 
or  can  prove  is  that  some  individuals 
fail  to  tender  timely  payment  of  the  tax 
and  are  therefore  prevented  from  voting. 
This  is  a  matter  which  affects  the  indi- 
vidual and  not  a  particular  class  deter- 
mined by  race  or  sex,  which  would  be 
the  only  basis  for  congressional  or  Fed- 
eral court  action. 

The  few  States  which  now  require  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of 
voting  may  well  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  conditions  in  their  State, 
which  do  not  exist  in  other  States,  make 
such  a  tax  desirable.  For  instance,  it 
may  have  been  determined  that  the 
timely  payment  of  the  poll  tax  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  a  continuing  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  government  and  those 
individuals  who  do  not  show  the  same 
amount  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. While  I  may  differ  with  the 
ofiBcials  of  these  States  on  such  a  point, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  stand  I  took  as 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  I  am  in  no 
position  to  question  their  constitutional 
authority  to  make  such  a  determination. 
The  only  distinction  which  is  drawn  in 
this  case  is  between  those  who  have  paid 
the  tax  and  those  who  have  not  paid  the 
tax.  This  distinction  does  not  violate 
any  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  is  therefore  a  valid 
exercise  of  State  authority. 

The  present  wording  of  section  9(a)  of 
the  bill  states  that  evidence  of  this  na- 
ture has  been  presented  to  Congress, 
but  no  congressional  finding  concerning 
the  validity  of  such  evidence  is  expressed 
in  the  bill.    The  bill  directs  the  Attorney 
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General  to  bring  suit  and  thereby  assure 
a  court  determination  of  the  suflBciency 
of  the  evidence  presented  to  Congress 
and  to  determine  whether  the  restriction 
of  the  voting  privilege  represented  by  the 
poll  tax  is  an  unconstitutional  denial  or 
abridgement.  In  truth,  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  direct  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  take  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion in  order  to  have  a  valid  court  de- 
termination of  the  matter.  Any  private 
citizen  would  bring  a  suit  of  this  nature 
and  the  judgment  of  the  court  would  be 
just  as  valid  as  it  would  be  if  the  Attor- 
ney General  brought  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

The  substitute  language  now  proposed 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  for  section  9(a)  differs  in  one  im- 
portant respect  from  that  contained  in 
the  substitute  at  the  present  time.  The 
new  proposal  contains  a  congressional 
declaration  "that  the  constitutional  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
is  denied  or  abridged  in  such  States  by 
the  requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  of  voting."  This  dec- 
laration goes  beyond  the  competence  of 
Congress  and  is  not  founded  on  any  valid 
evidence.  First,  the  Constitution  gives 
no  one  the  right  to  vote,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously pointed  out.  Second,  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  poll  tax  applies  unequally 
to  any  one  race  or  sex. 

It  would  be  within  the  competence  of 
Congress  to  declare  that  the  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condi- 
tion of  voting  restricts  the  franchise  in 
those  States  which  have  such  a  require- 
ment. There  is  evidence  to  sustain  such 
a  finding  by  Congress,  but  it  would  be  a 
hollow  exercise  in  futility,  because  this, 
in  itself,  would  raise  no  issue  within  the 
jm-isdiction  of  the  Congress  or  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Yesterday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  contained  an 
editorial  entitled  "Show  in  the  Senate." 
This  editorial  relates  specifically  to  the 
point  which  I  have  just  made,  and  it 
bears  out  the  accuracy  of  my  observation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
thought-provoking  and  well  written  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  18.  1965] 

Show  in  the  Senate 

The  Senate  Is  putting  on  an  interesting 

demonstration  of  the  fine  art  of  tilting  at 

windmills  in  the  debate  on  the  voting  rights 

bill. 

The  leadership  wanted  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment limited  to  a  congressional  declaration 
that  poll  taxes  In  the  four  States  which  still 
retain  them  "may"  have  been  used  to  deny 
citizens  their  voting  rights.  This  did  not 
satisfy  the  anti-poll-tax  Senators,  whose 
effort  last  week  to  write  a  specific  ban  on 
poll  taxes  into  the  bill  was  defeated.  49  to 
45.  These  Senators  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  leadership  proposal,  however,  and  held 
out  for  a  congressional  finding  that  poll 
taxes  have  been  used  for  purposes  of  dis- 
crimination. Minority  Leader  Dirksen  ob- 
jected to  this  on  the  sensible  ground  that 
Congress  had  virtually  no  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination. But  now  a  "compromise"  has 
been  worked  out  which  would  Insert  in  thp 
bin  a  congressional  declaration  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  In  certain 


States  where  payment  of  poll  taxes  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting. 

Of  coiirse  the  poll  tax  abridges  or  lays  a 
restraint  on  the  right  to  vote.  So  does  the 
requirement  that  a  person  must  be  21  years 
old  In  order  to  vote.  An  even  heavier  re- 
straint is  imposed  by  the  Insistence  In  some 
non-Southern  States  upon  reregistration 
every  2  years  as  opposed  to  permament  reg- 
istration which  is  provided  by  Virginia  law. 
What  the  15th  amendment  forbids,  however. 
Is  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 
"on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude."  This  has  generally 
been  taken  to  mean  that  there  must  be 
proof,  In  order  to  establish  a  violation,  that 
the  poll  tax  is  used  to  discriminate  against 
Negro  voters.  And  on  this  score,  the  Sen- 
ate's undocumented  and  xinsupported  decla- 
ration is  meaningless.  It  may  appease  the 
Senators  who  were  beaten  last  week.  And 
It  may  help  induce  the  House  to  accept  the 
Senate  bill.  But  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral undertakes  to  attack  the  poll  tax  on 
constitutional  grounds,  as  the  Senate  bill 
directs  him  to  do.  he  most  certainly  would 
rather  have  specific  proof  of  discrimination 
than  a  congressional  declaration  which 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  exercise 
In  semantics. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  make  the  proposed  new  wording 
accurate  and  in  line  with  the  power  of 
Congress,  the  word  "constitutional" 
should  be  stricken  in  both  places  it 
appears  in  the  first  line,  and  the  phrase 
"on  account  of  race,  color,  or  sex"  should 
be  added  at  the  end  of  the  section. 
These  changes  would  make  the  proposed 
new  section  read  as  follows : 

In  view  of  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
Congress  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged 
in  certain  States  by  the  requirement  of  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of 
voting,  Congress  declares  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abridged  In  such  States  by  the 
requirement  of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting.  To  ass\ire  that 
such  right  Is  not  denied  or  abridged  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  forthwith  institute  In  such 
States  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
actions  for  declaratory  judgment  or  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  the  enforcement  of  any 
poll  tax,  or  substitute  therefor  enacted  after 
November  1,  1964,  which,  as  a  condition  of 
voting,  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  sex. 

Changed  in  this  method,  the  wording 
of  this  section  would  then  be  accurate, 
based  on  the  available  facts  at  hand,  but 
constitutionally  irrelevant.  It  would, 
nevertheless,  be  an  almost  totally  unprec- 
edented move  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  a  State 
law.  In  other  areas,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  private  Individuals,  have 
both  the  authority  and  the  duty  to  chal- 
lenge the  constitutionality  of  State  and 
local  enactments.  This  is  a  common 
practice,  and  hardly  merits  mention. 
But  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  a  spe- 
cific State  law  could  establish  a  precedent 
which  may  well  be  regretted  in  future 
years. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  poll  tax 
section  of  the  bill  has  been  blown  all 
out  of  proportion  to  its  importance  in 
relation  to  the  other  provisions  of  S. 
1564.      If  the  poll  tax  were  banned  by 
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either  legislative  or  judicial  fiat,  it  would 
be  negated  in  all  the  States  which  have 
such  a  requirement,  including  Vermont. 
However,  the  ban  on  the  application  of 
other  voter  qualifications,  specifically 
the  literacy  test,  would  apply  in  only 
certain  select  States.  Aside  from  its  ob- 
vious unconstitutionality,  such  an  action 
by  Congress  is  imjustly  disciiminatory 
to  the  States  which  fall  victim  to  the 
ban.  The  States  of  the  Union,  although 
coming  into  the  Union  as  coequal  part- 
ners, would  now  have  a  distinction  drawn 
between  them.  Some  States  would  be 
left  with  all  the  powers  granted  or  re- 
served to  them  by  the  Constitution, 
while  others  would  be  forbidden  from 
exercising  their  constitutional  authority. 
The  result  would  be  that  an  illiterate 
could  vote  by  virtue  of  Federal  law  and 
contrary  to  the  State  law  in  some  States, 
but  still  be  unable  to  vote  in  a  Northern 
or  Western  State,  not  covered  by  the 
bill,  if  that  State  required  its  voters  to 
give  proof  of  the  ability  to  read  and 
write. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  the  dis- 
crimination which  would  be  brought 
about  by  passage  of  the  bill.  The  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  bill  for  regis- 
tration of  voters  by  Federal  examiners 
will  apply  only  to  Negroes.  Thus. 
Negroes  will  be  registered  to  vote  even 
though  some  of  them  may  be  unable  to 
read  and  write,  as  is  required  by  State 
law.  However,  the  State  law  requiring 
proof  of  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
would  still  apply  to  prospective  white 
applicants.  Undoubtedly,  white  people 
will  not  be  allowed  to  register  under  the 
procedure  established  by  the  bill.  The 
result  would  be  that  an  illiterate  Negro 
would  be  entitled  to  register  and  vote  in 
the  States  which  fall  prey  to  the  statisti- 
cal formula  of  the  bill,  but  an  illiterate 
white  person  would  still  be  unable  to 
register  and  vote.  For  this  reason,  I  con- 
sider the  literacy  test  feature  far  more 
serious  in  terms  of  its  total  impact  than 
the  poll  tax  provision  of  S.  1564. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am  glad 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  made  it 
clear  that  the  requirement  that  a  person 
must  be  assessed  for  or  have  paid  a 
property  tax  before  being  permitted  to 
vote  on  a  bond  issue  or  special  assess- 
ment. Section  9  and  the  pending 
amendment  is  intended  to  deal  with  the 
poll  tax  as  such,  a  head  tax  to  be  paid  as 
a  prerequisite  of  registering  or  voting. 

The  right  to  challenge 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  bill  cannot  immunize  any  elec- 
tion. State,  Federal,  or  local,  with  regard 
to  a  14th  amendment  violation.    How- 


ever, there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  there  is  any  such  violation  before 
Congress  in  any  local  school  or  drainage 
district  bond  issue  before  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
first  address  myself  to  the  essence  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  why,  and 
then  deal  with  the  specialized  interest  of 
certain  Senators  who  feel  that  their 
States  are  peripherally  affected  by  the 
proceedings  contained  in  this  record  and 
by  the  poll  tax  provisions  of  the  bill. 

First,  on  the  essence  of  the  matter,  let 
us  remember  that  we  were  defeated  in 
our  effort  to  ban  the  poll  tax.  If  we  were 
to  ban  the  poll  tax,  States  which  have  a 
beneficient  poll  tax,  such  as  Vermont 
and  perhaps  Colorado — although  I  do 
not  believe  that  Colorado  would  come 
within  that  definition — would  then 
change  their  laws  in  order  to  collect  the 
same  tax,  except  that  the  right  to  vote 
would  not  be  conditioned  on  prepayment 
of  the  tax. 

In  Vermont,  for  example,  pajmient  of 
the  tax  could  be  a  precondition  to  obtain- 
ing an  automobile  license.  In  that  case, 
we  would  be  dealing  with  a  revenue  sit- 
uation. I  have  always  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  revenue  situations 
in  States  such  as  Colorado  and  18  other 
States — as  has  been  mentioned — would 
even  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "poll  tax."  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  our  amendment  banning  the  poll 
tax  was  rejected.  We  are  now  talking 
about  a  different  proposition,  and  it  is 
that  matter  that  I  wanted  to  develop. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
States  such  as  Colorado,  the  only  quali- 
fication in  general  and  State  elections  is 
that  one  must  be  21  years  old  or  older. 
It  is  only  in  special  policy  elections  that 
we  believe,  if  we  are  to  have  an  indebt- 
edness placed  on  the  property,  we  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  decide  that  issue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  stated 
then  and  I  state  now  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  was  encompassed  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "poll  tax." 

In  Vermont,  the  situation  is  different. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  majority 
leader.  As  one  who  has  been  active  in 
connection  with  the  pending  measure,  I 
join  in  the  statement  that  the  poll  tax 
concept  excludes  the  kind  of  situation 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
reference. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion that  I  believe  apply,  even  in  my 
State,  when  the  authorities  undertake  to 
install  some  kind  of  sewer  or  sanitation 
project  in  which  the  neighboring  owner 
must  join. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  they  must 
agree  to  pay  their  part  of  the  cost.  I 
believe  that  we  get  into  permutations 
which  are  quite  apart  from  the  poll  tax 
issue.  I  believe  that  the  words  "poll 
tax"  are  used  as  words  of  art. 

The  question  of  whether  Congress 
shall  make  a  finding  of  fact  with  re- 


gard to  the  ban  of  poll  tax  is  now  under 
consideration.  In  order  to  make  a  find- 
ing of  fact,  we  must  have  some  basis  of 
fact.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  basis  of 
fact  is  established  by  a  composite  of 
pending  cases  and  findings  which  have 
been  made  before  the  origin  of  the  poll 
tax.  The  purposes  were  frankly  stated 
in  States  which  adopted  the  poll  tax. 

If  we  needed  a  declaration,  we  have 
one  in  the  following  statement  issued  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  prior  to  its 
definitive  report  on  the  results  of  its 
hearings  on  voting  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi : 

The  requirement  of  any  poll  tax  payment 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  any  election 
should  be  abolished.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
poll  taxes  have  been  intended  and  utilized 
as  a  means  of  discrimination  in  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  such 
a  provision  as  an  exercise  of  the  power  ex- 
pressly granted  to  Congress  to  enforce  the 
15th  amendment. 

Reference  can  be  made  to  the  debate 
as  shown  in  the  Record  for  May  7,  1965. 
at  page  9920,  and  those  that  follow,  in 
which  case  after  case  was  cited  in  which 
allegations  were  made  that  the  poll  tax 
was  being  used  to  discriminate  in  voting 
because  local  officials  do  not  have  to  take 
the  tax.  and  if  they  do  not,  a  Negro  try- 
ing to  pay  it  is  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

I  menti'on  also  the  findings  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  going  back  to  1953  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  this  debate 
in  which  it  was  found  as  a  fact,  after 
hearings,  that  the  poll  tax  was  used  as 
a  means  of  discrimination. 

I  refer  also  to  the  citations  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy!,  the  sponsor  of  the  banning 
amendment,  showing  how  the  poll  tax 
was  endemically  built  into  a  situation 
which,  based  on  economics,  was  discrim- 
inatory. 

In  addition,  I  quote  from  the  1959  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  but  first 
I  quote  from  it : 

Between  1889  and  1908,  the  former  Confed- 
erate  States  passed  laws  or  amended  their 
constitutions  to  erect  new  barriers  around 
the  ballot  box.  The  most  popular  were  (1) 
the  poll  tax — 

And  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  its 
1959   report  summarizes  these  events: 

Between  1889  and  1908,  the  former  Con- 
federate States  passed  laws  or  amended  their 
constitutions  to  erect  new  br.rriers  around 
the  ballot  box.  The  most  popular  were  (1) 
the  poll  tax;  (2)  the  literacy  test:  (3)  the 
grandfather  clause,  which  provided  an  al- 
ternative to  passing  a  literacy  test  for  those 
who  had  voted  in  1867  (or  some  year  when 
Negroes  could  not  vote)  and  to  their  de- 
scendants. Other  mea.sures  included  stricter 
residence  requirements,  new  criminal  dis- 
qualifications, and  property  qualifications  as 
an  alternative  to  the  literacy  test. 

These  barriers  often  kept  poor  whites  from 
voting — and  were  sometimes  openly  so  in- 
tended. But  their  sponsors  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  disguise  their  chief  oblectlve, 
which  was  to  disfranchise  Negroes  in  flat  de- 
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fiance  of  the  15th  amendment.  The  chair- 
man of  the  suffrage  subcommittee  in  the 
1902  Virginia  constitutional  convention  de- 
clared of  the  new  literacy  test: 

"I  expect  the  examination  with  which  the 
blacls  men  will  be  confronted  to  be  inspired 
by  the  same  spirit  that  inspires  every  man 
upon  this  floor  and  in  the  convention.  I  do 
not  expect  an  impartial  administration  of 
this  clause." 

The  president  of  the  1898  Louisiana  con- 
stitutional convention,  which  adopted  the 
first  grandfather  clause,  summarized  as  fol- 

lows!  '"-^ 

"We  have  not  drafted  the  exact  constitu- 
tion that  we  should  like  to  have  drafted; 
otherwise  we  should  have  inscribed  in  it,  if 
I  know  the  popular  sentiment  of  this  State, 
universal  white  manhood  suffrage,  and  the 
exclusion  from  the  suffrage  of  every  man 
with  a  trace  of  African  blood  In  his  veins. 
What  care  I  whether  the  test  we  have  put  be 
a  new  or  an  old  one?  What  care  I  whether 
It  be  more  or  less  ridiculous  or  not?  Doesn't 
It  meet  that  case?  Doesn't  it  let  the  white 
man  vote,  and  doesn't  It  stop  the  Negro  from 
voting,  and  Isn't  that  what  we  came  here 
for?"     (pp.  30-32). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  based  on  that  record,  we 
come  within  the  qualifications  which  was 
made  in  the  case  of  Katzenbach  against 
McClung,  decided  in  1964,  which  reads: 

Where  we  find  that  the  legislators.  In 
light  of  the  facts  and  testimony  before  them, 
have  a  rational  basis  for  finding  a  chosen 
regulatory  scheme  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce — 

Commerce  in  that  case — 
our  Investigation  is  at  an  end. 


I  pointed  out  that  if  we  inserted  the 
words  "voting  right"  in  that  finding  in 
the  place  of  the  word  "commerce,"  it  is 
indeed  as  sacred  a  constitutional  right  as 
is  the  regulation  of  commerce  under  the 
Constitution. 

One  other  factor  which  has  also  been 
developed  in  great  detail  is  the  disparity 
in  income  in  poll  tax  States,  in  that  the 
median  income  of  Negroes  is  between 
one-half  to  one-third  that  of  whites  in 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Virginia,  and 
Texas,  which  makes  such  an  eco- 
nomic burden  on  the  right  to  vote  an 
unequal  burden.  That  proof  is  in  the 
record. 

I  refer  now  to  the  fact  that  many  ques-  - 
tions  have  been  raised  about  bringing  in 
the  argument  of  the  14th  as  well  as  the 
15th  amendment.  The  reason  is  that  we 
are  entitled  to  sustain  our  objections  to 
the  poll  tax  as  they  will  be  put  forward 
in  court  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution 
in  totality.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment on  the  14th  amendment  does  not 
displace  the  argument  on  the  15th 
amendment;  it  buttresses  that  argvunent. 
In  other  words,  the  equal-protection- 
of-the-laws  question  goes  to  the  point 
whether  or  not  the  right  is  denied  or 
abridged  under  the  15th  or  14th  amend- 
ments. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  we  were 
beaten  on  the  ban,  and  we  are  now  de- 
bating the  question  of  the  declaration. 

Having  lost  on  the  ban  on  the  poll  tax, 
it  seems  to  me  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
right  to  act  against  discrimination,  de- 
nial, or  abridgment,  but  it  can  no  longer 
be  by  a  fiat  ban  against  the  poll  tax. 
That  is  where  the  case  of  Vermont  comes 
in.    In  this  statement  we  are  dealing 


with  abridgment  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment, but  we  have  the  right  to  employ 
the  concept  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  doctrine  in  order  to  prove  our  case 
under  the  15th  amendment. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  use  both 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  congressional  purpose, 
which  is  to  relieve  the  right  to  vote  of 
the  discrimination  which  is  now  shown, 
and  which  the  poll  tax  is  used  as  a  means 
of  peipetuating.  This  is  the  essential 
element,  as  I  see  it,  of  our  argument. 
That  is  why  the  amendment  we  shall  be 
voting  on  soon  is  so  completely  different 
from  what  we  tried  to  do  before.  There 
is  no  gainsaying  or  coloring  of  that  fact. 
So  we  go  next  to  a  statement  that  it  is 
a  finding  of  fact,  zeroed  in  on  situations 
where  the  poll  tax  is  being  used  as  a 
means  of  denying  the  voting  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  That  is  the  basic  legal 
background  which  bears  on  this  finding 
of  fact. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  finding  of  fact 
which  the  Senator  is  asking  Congress  to 
make  is  based  on  reports  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  which  show  that  the 
poll  tax  in  certain  States — specifically 
Mississippi — has  been  used  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color — which  is  based  on  the  15th 
amendment;  but  here  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing not  to  restrict  it  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment, but  to  refer  to  a  poll  tax  which 
denies  or  restricts  the  right  to  vote.  Any 
poll  tax  does  that,  because  if  one  does 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  he 
cannot  vote,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
$1.50  or  $2.50.  So  it  is  a  bar  to  his 
voting,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  color  or  race. 

I  cannot  find  any  evidence  which  would 
support  a  finding  by  Congress  that  the 
14th  amendment  has  been  violated. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    The  reason  for  using 
'  the  figures  for  median  income  is  that  it 
buttresses  that  finding  of  fact,  because 
where  there  is  not  that  disparity  in  cer- 
tain States,  on  economic  grounds,  the 
poll  tax  does  not  work  to  abridge  the 
right  to  vote.    But  the  very  clause  the 
Senator  referred  to  deals  with  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  in  cer- 
tain States  by  reason  of  that  fact.    That 
gives  the  court  a  clue  as  to  our  selectivity. 
We  were  running  across  the  board.    Now 
we  are  dealing  with  a  finding  of  fact 
which  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
States  where  there  is  that  disparity  and 
where  the  original  record  of  the  pur- 
pose of  having  adopted  the  poll  tax  shows 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  restrict- 
ing the  right  to  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  finding  of  fact 
is  so  clearly  selective  that  the  courts  will 
be  selective,  as  we  call  upon  them  to  be, 
especially  because  we  have  lost  on  our 
earlier  attempt  for  a  complete  ban.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  color  that  at  all. 
We  have  lost  on  the  basic  proposition  of 
a  ban  across  the  board.    I  therefore  con- 


clude that  the  finding  of  fact  will  en- 
able the  courts  to  act  in  situations  in 
which  basis  the  right  to  vote  is  being 
actually  abridged  or  denied  by  virtue  of 
the  utilization  of  the  poll  tax  and  it  will 
not — as  was  the  intent  of  the  ban  upon 
which  we  lost — result  in  poll  taxes 
across  the  board  being  banned. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  in  some  other 
State,  other  than  j^  the  four  States  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  this  discussion, 
the  courts  will  find  in  fact  that  the  poll 
tax  does  work  as  an  abridgment  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  an  unequal  way.  If  it 
does,  then  the  result  will  follow,  but  the 
result  will  follow  anyhow,  whether  we 
said  so  here  or  not;  hence,  the  finding  of 
fact  buttresses  the  capability  of  the 
courts  to  act,  but  does  not,  as  would  the 
ban,  compel  the  courts  to  act.  We  have 
given  sufiBcient  evidence  of  our  desire 
to  be  selective  so  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  courts  which  pass  upon  the  matter 
will  be  selective. 

I  close  by  pointing  out  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  not  the  optimum  for 
me.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  am  in  the 
best  position  to  speak.  I  believe  and 
still  believe  that  the  poll  tax  should  have 
been  banned,  that  it  is  an  anachronism 
in  American  life  and  an  improper  burden 
upon  the  right  to  vote. 

But  I  lost.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  interpret  what  is  before  the 
Senate,  and  what  is  before  the  Senate  is 
selective  in  its  character  and  quality. 
That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  who,  I  understand, 
desires  to  address  himself  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
yield  time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  been  considering  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders  to  section 
9(a)  of  their  substitute  bill.  Their 
amendment  is  quite  similar  to  the  exist- 
ing language,  except  for  the  addition  of 
a  declaration  by  Congress  that  the  right 
of  citizens  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged 
in  certain  States  by  the  presence  of  a 
poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting. 

I  will  vote  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
amendment.    I  will  vote  for  it,  because 
it  does  strengthen  the  poll  tax  section  of 
the  bill.    To  the  extent  that  the  amend- 
ment makes  more  clear  the  position  of 
Congress  in  this  matter,  it  will  make  the 
task  of  the  Attorney  General  that  much 
easier  in  the  suits  he  is  directed  to  bring- 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  presence  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  for  voting  stands  in  violation 
of  the  14th  and  15th  amendment  rights 
of   citizens.     Anything   that   will   give 
greater  assurances  that  such  taxes  will 
be  removed  deserves  our  support.    I  am 
hopeful  that  the  addition  of  a  congres- 
sional   declaration    as    found    in    this 
amendment  will  move  us  closer  to  the 
elimination  of  such  taxes.    On  that  ba- 
sis, I  am  in  favor  of  such  language  being 
included  in  the  Senate  bill. 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  tlie  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  I  should  like  to  express  once 
more  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
the  thanks  of  all  of  us  who  have  felt  so 
strongly  through  the  coxirse  of  debate 
the  desirability  of  a  ban  on  poll  tax. 

I  believe  that  history— which  is  given 
to  noting  only  few  of  the  events,  really, 
which  take  place  daily  in  the  Senate — 
will,  nonetheless,  take  explicit  notice  of 
the  dramatic  leadership  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has 
given  throughout  this  debate  in  focusing 
attention  on  the  desirability  of  express- 
ing our  strong  disapproval  of  the  poll 
tax. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  To  all  of 
us  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  he  has  been  our  true  leader 
in  this  undertaking. 

I  appreciate  his  remarks,  and  I  ap- 
plaud his  efforts. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 

M.ANSFIELD].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
poll  tax  issue  has  been  no  small  ques- 
tion in  this  body.  In  some  measure  it  has 
been  a  symbolic  issue.  Monday  I  intro- 
duced, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  an  amend- 
ment which  we  both  hope  will  fully  and 
finally  cope  with  this  important  issue. 

The  pending  amendment  is  not.  in  my 
opinion,  a  significant  change  from  the 
language  it  replaces  in  the  substitute. 
The  original  language  directed  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suits  to  enjoin 
the  use  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of 
voting  where  the  poll  tax  has  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  abridging  or  denying  the 
right  to  vote.  The  amendment  does  not 
change  this  provision. 

The  only  real  change  is  that  the 
amendment  adds  a  new  phrase  expressly 
declaring  a  congressional  view  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  which  the  Attorney 
General  shall  seek  to  protect  in  these 
suits. 

I  said  on  this  floor  on  May  7.  1965.  that 
in  section  9(a)  there  was  an  implied  con- 
gressional finding  that  poll  taxes  used  as 
a  precondition  to  voting  in  some  States 
constituted  a  denial  or  abridgment  of  the 
right  to  vote.  The  Attorney  General 
agreed  with  me. 

But  many  able  Senators,  also  fine  law- 
yers, disagreed  and  contended  that  the 
language  could  be  misunderstood  and  in- 
terpreted as  other  than  an  implied  find- 
ing. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 9(at  which  I  have  introduced  on  my 
own  behalf  and  that  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  intended  simply  to 
say  expressly  what  we  intended  to  imply. 
It  is  an  express  declaration  that  poll 
taxes  used  as  a  condition  of  voting  in 
certain  States  violate  the  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  right  of  all  citizens 
to  vote.  This  change  removes  any 
doubt — the  intention  of  our  original  lan- 
guage is  now  manifestly  clear. 

It  expresses  our  contention  based  upon 
the  evidence  before  us  that  certain  States 
have  poll  taxes  that  have  an  inherent 
capability  for  discrimination. 

In  view  of  the  Attorney  General's  pre- 
vious statements  on  this  matter,  I  asked 
him  to  evaluate  the  language  of  the 
amendment  presently  before  us  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  corroborate  my  in- 
terpretation. The  Attorney  General  has 
responded  by  letter  dated  today  in  which 
he  confirms  my  statement  with  respect  to 
the  pending  amendment.  I  ask  that  the 
Attorney  General's  letter  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

May  19.  1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  This  is  in 
response  to  your  Inquiry  ixs  to  my  views  con- 
cerning the  revised  poll  tax  provision  which 
you  and  Senator  Dirksen  have  proposed  as 
an  amendment  (No.  187)  to  the  Mansfield- 
Dlrksen  substitute  voting  rights  bill.  Spe- 
cifically, you  have  asked  whether  the  revi- 
sions alter  my  Judgment,  previously  ex- 
pressed in  my  letter  to  you  of  May  7,  1965, 
that  the  provision  to  be  amended  directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  to  chal- 
lenge the  poll  tax  as  a  violation  of  both  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  have  reviewed  amendment  No.  187,  and  I 
find  It  to  be  a  clear  expression  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  that,  on  the  evidence 
presented,  the  requirement  of  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting  consti- 
tutes a  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote.  Without  question,  this  declaration 
and  the  direction  to  bring  suit  encompass  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  as  well  as  any 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
might  be  relevant  to  an  adjudication  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax.  This 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Congress  should 
be  very  Important  In  guiding  the  courts  to 
a  resolution  of  the  ultimate  constitutional 
question. 

Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  situation  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  these  questions,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  D.C,  May  19,  1965. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  On  May  17. 
1965.  I  responded  to  Senator  Winston  L. 
PRormr  who  had  Inquired  whether  the  poll 
tax  collected  by  the  State  of  Vermont  would 


be  affected  by  section  9  of  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  substitute  voting  rights  bill,  i  ad- 
vised  Senator  Proutt  that  section  9  would  re- 
quire  the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  ac- 
tions for  declaratory  Judgment  or  Injunctive 
relief  against  the  enforcement  of  any  poll  tax 
which  as  a  condition  of  voting  in  State  or 
local  elections  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote.  I 
stated  further  that  without  a  more  exten- 
sive examination  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Vermont  poll  tax,  I  could  not 
forecast  the  result  of  a  test  against  the 
standard  set  forth  in  section  9  but  that  the 
provision  would  leave  Vermont  free  to  en- 
force the  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting 
until  a  court  had  held  the  tax  unconstitu- 
tional. 

You  have  asked  that  I  make  a  further  re- 
view of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Vermont  tax.  In  response  to  yotir  request 
I  can  advise  you  that  the  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  require  that  persons  over 
21  years  of  age  pay  a  $1  tax  as  a  precondition 
of  voting  In  town  meetings  and  municipal 
meetings.  Annual  town  meetings  are  to  be 
held  the  first  Tuesday  In  March  and  the  tax 
must  be  paid  prior  to  January  1  of  each  year. 
The  statutes  provide  a  number  of  exemp- 
tions from  the  tax  requirement.  Including 
"Persons  actually  poor"  and  "Persons  receiv- 
ing old-age  assistance."  Vermont  Statute 
AnnoUted,  1958,  title  24,  section  701:  title  32, 
sections  3601,  3802. 

My  review  indicates  further  that  except 
for  the  fact  of  the  requirement  of  the  tax 
as  a  precondition  of  voting,  there  Is  no  pres- 
ent evidence  before  the  Congress  that  the 
Vermont  provision  was  initially  adopted  or 
has  been  administered  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  I  understand  the  declaration 
which  is  a  part  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  substitute  (No.  187)  to  reflect  this 
state  of  the  evidence  as  to  Vermont  and, 
without  additional  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion would  not  be  prepared  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion directly  against  the  Vermont  provision. 

You  recognize,  I  am  siire.  that  one  of  the 
issues  in  the  pending  Harper  case  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  In  each  case  of  a  poll  tax 
Is  whether  such  a  tax  constitutes  a  denial  of 
due  process  because  there  Is  no  reasonable 
relationship  between  Its  payment  and  an  In- 
dividual's qualification  as  a  voter  and,  be- 
cause such  revenue  as  may  accrue  from  the 
tax  may  be  raised  by  alternative  means  which 
are  not  a  clog  upon  the  franchise.  Should 
the  Court  accept  this  position.  It  would  be 
largely  determinative  of  any  Issues  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Vermont 
tax  as  well  as  any  other  poll  tax  required  as 
a  precondition  of  voting. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  remain  of  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
view  that  in  the  letter  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  is  not  denied  or 
abridged  in  the  State  of  Vermont  by  the 
payment  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of 
voting? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  understanding, 
based  on  all  the  evidence  available  to  him 
and  to  us,  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
advised  us  that  he  would  be  in  no  posi- 
tion to  undertake  an  action.  I  feel  cer- 
tain if  he  felt  the  evidence  did  indicate 
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a  denial  or  abridgment,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  take  action.  I  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
by  saying  that  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  denial  or  abridgment  in  the  case  of 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Indeed  Vermont's 
situation  is  unique.  Even  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  one  day  hold  that  a 
poll  tax  may  result  in  economic  discrimi- 
nation, as  some  are  contending,  Ver- 
mont's tax  would  quite  probably  still  be 
upheld  because  in  my  State  the  poor,  the 
people  on  old  age  assistance,  and  others 
upon  whom  the  tax  might  work  a  hard- 
ship are  excused  from  paying  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
say  again  what  I  have  already  said  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  tMr.  Aiken].  No  evidence 
was  submitted  with  respect  to  the  Ver- 
mont situation  other  than  the  fact  of 
their  tax  in  local  elections,  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  evidence,  for  instance, 
that  a  poll  tax  was  adopted  in  Vermont 
for  the  purpose  or  that  it  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  discrimination  by  race 
or  color. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator,  for  the  record,  what  his  un- 
derstanding is  of  the  status  of  the  find- 
ing by  Congress,  set  forth  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  in  so  far  as  its  eviden- 
tiary value  in  a  court  case  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HART.  It  ought  be  an  extremely 
persuasive  factor  with  the  court.  In- 
deed, I  believe  cases  have  already  been 
cited  which  indicate  that  if  there  is  com- 
monsense  or  good  reason  for  such  a  find- 
ing the  court  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Except  we  do  not  spell 
out  what  States  are  involved;  so  it  would 
require  a  separate  direction  for  each 
State.  Therefore,  might  we  say  that  this 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  but  that  it 
might  constitute  a  presumption  in  that 
respect? 

Mr.  HART.  First,  States  have  ex- 
plicitly been  named  and  identified  as 
those  which  the  evidence  points  to  and 
with  respect  to  which  we  are  making  this 
finding :  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas. 

Second 

Mr.  MILLER.    But  the  States  are  not 


spelled  out  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  There  is  clear  in- 
dication, however,  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  which  we  make  our  finding  with 
respect  to  them,  and  I  believe  the  court 
would  accept  the  finding,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  substantial  and  persuasive. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Not  conclusive. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  not  like  to  speak 
for  the  court.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming,  but  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  the  court  to  decide. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  Senator  cer- 
tainly does  not  intend  to  have  Congress 
tie  the  hands  of  the  court  in  making  a 
finding,  does  it? 


Mr.  HART.  We  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  do  it  even  if  we  intended  it. 
I  am  sure  the  court  gives  us  credit  for 
good  faith  and  sound  judgment  in  mak- 
ing such  a  finding. 

I  yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  pending   amendment  is   a 
spurious    political    move,    intended    to 
coerce,  and  is  an  insult  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.   If  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  interpret,  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative    branch,    what   the    decision 
should  be,  it  is  out  of  order.    If  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  order,  a  mandate,  or  is 
a  coercion,  or  an  attempt  to  put  the 
Court  on  the  spot,  it  is  a  downright  insult. 
If  the  Court  passes  on  this  question,  I 
hope  it  will  ignore  this  amendment  which 
I  believe  the  Court  would  do.    If  it  does 
not  ignore  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  hope  the  Court  will  expressly 
reprimand   the   Senate   for   interfering 
with  the  Com-t's  high  prerogative  as  the 
sole  holder  of  judicial  power.   If  a  citizen 
should  seek  to  influence  the  Court  as 
we  are  doing  here  he  would  be  punished 
for  contempt. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  COOPER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  prior  to  the 
vote,  a  statement  in  support  of  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

May  19,  1965. 
I  support  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment to  section  9(a)  of  the  voting  rights  bill. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  requirement 
of  a  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  voting  has  been  used  to  deny  and 
abridge  the  right  of  Negroes  to  vote.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  enactment  of  the 
poll  tax  In  States  where  It  Is  now  a  require- 
ment for  voting  clearly  Indicates  that  It  was 
conceived  as  a  tool  or  method  of  keeping 
Negroes  from  exercising  the  franchise.  The 
debates  during  the  past  2  weeks  on  this  ques- 
tion have  very  clearly  documented  the  legis- 
lative history  In  this  respect,  and  I  shall  not 
encumber  the  record  with  additional  mate- 
rial that  Is  repetitious  on  this  point. 

I  have  studied  the  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearings  on  the  voting  rights  bill  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
particularly  mention  the  1964  status  report 
prepared  by  the  attorneys  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  com- 
mencing at  page  1175  of  part  2  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  Department  has  developyed  a  par- 
ticular line  of  cases  with  respect  to  the 
discriminatory  uses  of  the  poll  tax. 

1.  U.S.  V.  Dogan  (314  P.  and  767  5th  Clr.) 
the  circuit  court  found :  "Distinctions  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  have  been  made  In  the 
collection  of  poll  taxes  In  Tallahatchie 
County,  Miss." 

The  covirt  went  on  to  state:  "A  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  evidence  adduced  In  the  trial 
court  discloses  that  beyond  question  racial 
discrimination  was  being  practiced,  even  up 
to  the  last  day  of  the  taking  of  evidence  in 
the  hearing  of  the  motion  for  preliminary 
Injunction." 

The  findings  In  the  Dogan  case  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  sheriffs  of  the  cotmty  refused  to  re- 
ceive poll  tax  payments  from  Negroes. 

Negroes  were  required  to  make  pa3rments 
to  the  sheriff  and  not  to  his  deputies,  as  was 
the  case  of  the  whites. 


assisted    whites    who 
poll    taxes,    and    not 


The  sheriff's  office 
wished  to  pay  their 
Negroes. 

Out  of  a  population  of  6.483  Negroes  In  the 
county,  no  Negro  had  ever  been  permitted  to 
pay  a  poll  tax. 

2.  U.S.  v.  Allen  (clerk  of  Chickasaw 
County,  Miss. — filed  September  3,  1964). 
This  case  is  pending.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  alleged  that  Negroes  were  re- 
fused poll  tax  certificates  by  the  clerk  or  his 
agent. 

3.  U.S.  v.  Simpson  (clerk  of  Chickasaw 
County,  Miss. — filed  December  16,  1963). 
The  Department  of  Justice  alleges  that  be- 
tween 1947  and  1964  at  least  14  Negroes 
made  21  attempts  to  pay  their  poll  taxes  to 
sheriffs  of  the  county  and  payments  were 
refused  whUe  whites  were  p>ermltted  to  pay 
their  taxes  at  the  same  time. 

4.  U.S.  v.  Duke  (332  P.  2d  759.  5th  Clr.). 
Here  the  court  found  that  "another  means 
employed  by  Duke  to  disco vu-age  and  delay 
Negro  registration  was  his  requirement — im- 
posed only  on  Negroes — that  applicants  have 
two  current  poll  tax  receipts  prior  to  regis- 
tration." 

The  above  cases  are  examples  of  discrim- 
ination practiced  against  Negroes  with  re- 
spect to  poll  taxes  and  Ulustrate  that  the 
discriminations  practiced  have  taken  general 
forms.  Among  other  forms  there  has  been: 
Discrimination  In  the  refusal  of  the  col- 
lecting authority  to  receive  poll  tax  pay- 
ments from  Negroes; 

Discrimination  In  the  refusal  of  the  clerks 
to  Issue  poll  tax  receipts;  and 

Discrimination  In  the  requirement  that 
Negroes  have  two  current  poll  tax  receipts 
prior  to  registration  whereas  whites  were  re- 
quired to  produce  the  receipt  prior  to  voting. 
Purthermore,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  made  a  finding  with  respect  to  the 
discriminatory  use  of  the  poll  tax.  In  a 
meeting  on  May  5,  1965,  the  Commission  took 
under  consideration  and  study  a  report  on 
voting  resulting  from  hearings  held  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi  In  February.  The  Com- 
mission then  adopted  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

"The  requirement  of  any  poll  tax  pay- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  any  elec- 
tion should  be  abolished,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  poll  taxes  have  been  intended  and  uti- 
lized as  a  means  of  discrimination  in  viola- 
tion of  the  15th  amendment.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  power  expressly  granted  to  Con- 
gress to  enforce  the  15th  amendment." 

The  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  pro- 
vides that  Congress  "declares  that  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  of  the  Unled 
States  to  vote  Is  denied  or  abridged  In  such 
States  by  the  requirement  of  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting." 

In  view  of  the  evidence  presented  In  the 
courts  and  the  findings  made  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
declaration  is  a  proper  one  for  Congress  to 
make  and  would  reenforce  the  Attorney 
General's  position  in  the  courts. 

I  note  that  In  the  Attorney  General's  let- 
ter of  May  7  to  the  majority  leader,  he  states 
that  "So  saying,  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  any 
reluctance  to  argue  that  poll  taxes,  as  ap- 
plied, abridge  rights  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments.  On  the  contrary,  I 
welcome  the  congressional  directive  to  chal- 
lenge these  so-called  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing on  both  grounds  in  Judicial  proceedings. 
And  I  accept  all  the  arguments  marshaled  In 
support  of  Invalidating  the  poll  tax:  I  would 
Invoke  these  in  the  suits  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  directed  to  Institute." 

Thus,  the  Attorney  General  could  proceed 
on  both  14th  and  15th  amendment  grounds. 
The  court,  of  course,  could  decide  a  case  on 
any  grovmd  and  would  not  be  limited  by  any 
declaration  that  Congress  might  make  on  the 
subject.  But  It  seems  to  me  Important  that 
the  amendment  directs  the  Attorney  General 
to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  14th  and  15th 
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amendments   in   any   argument    before   the 
Supreme  Coiu-t. 

I  have  studied  the  recent  decision  handed 
down  bv  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  27.  In 
the  Virginia  case  of  Harman  v.  Forssenius. 
In  that  case,  the  Court  had  to  construe  the 
24th  amendment  in  determining  whether 
or  not  Virginia  could  require  in  Federal  elec- 
tions that  the  voters  either  pay  the  cus- 
tomary poll  taxes  as  required  for  State  elec- 
tions or  file  a  certificate  of  residence.  The 
Court  held  that  this  requirement  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  24th  amendment  and  struck  It 
down.  But  m  analyzing  the  decision.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Court  discussed  at  length 
the  origin  and  application  of  the  poll  tax  as 
a  method  of  disenf  ranchisement.  The  Court, 
at  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  opinion,  dis- 
cusses the  number  of  antipoU  tax  bills  that 
were  passed  by  the  House  since  1939  and  the 
findings  made  by  the  various  congressional 
committees.  The  Court  takes  note  that  "one 
of  the  basic  objections  to  the  poll  tax  was 
that  it  exacted  a  price  for  the  privilege  of 
exercising  the  franchise."  And  points  out 
that,  "another  objection  to  the  poll  tax 
raised  in  the  congressional  hearings  was  that 
the  tax  usually  had  to  be  paid  long  before 
the  election — at  a  time  when  political  cam- 
paigns were  still  quiescent — which  tended  to 
eliminate  from  the  franchise  a  substantial 
number  of  voters  who  did  not  plan  so  far 
ahead.  The  poll  tax  was  also  attacked  as  a 
vehicle  for  fraud  which  could  be  manipu- 
l.-ited  by  political  machines  by  financing 
block  payments  of  the  tax.  In  addition,  and 
of  primary  concern  to  many,  the  poll  tax  was 
viewed  as  a  requirement  adopted  with  an  eye 
to  the  dlsenfranchisement  of  Negroes  and 
applied  In  a  discriminatory  manner.  It  is 
against  this  background  that  Congress  pro- 
posed, and  three-fourths  of  the  States  rati- 
fied, the  24th  amendment  abolishing  the  poll 
t.^x  as  a  requirement  for  voting  In  Federal 
elections." 

In  discussing  the  24th  amendment,  the 
Court  reafBrmed:  "It  has  long  been  estab- 
lished that  a  State  may  not  impose  a  penalty 
upon  those  who  exercise  a  right  guaranteed 
bv  the  Constitution.  •  •  •  Significantly,  the 
24th  amendment  does  not  merely  Insure  that 
the  franchise  shall  not  be  'denied"  by  reason 
of  failure  to  pay  the  poll  tax;  It  expressly 
guarantees  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be 
'denied  or  abridged'  for  that  reason." 

In  concluding,  the  Court  refers  to  the  Vlr- 
einla  constitutional  convention  of  1902  and 
quotes  a  statement  on  the  debate  at  that 
convention  with  respect  to  the  poll  tax  to 
demonstrate  that  the  purpose  of  the  poll  tax 
was  the  elimination  of  every  Negro  voter 
who  can  be  gotten  rid  of,  legally,  without 
materially  Impairing  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  white  electorate. 

With  a  declaration  of  Congress  as  con- 
tained in  this  amendment,  supported  by 
Court  decisions  and  pending  cases  and  a 
finding  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  to- 
gether with  the  dictum  contained  in  this 
most  recent  case.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we 
are  giving  the  Attorney  General  the  necessary 
means  to  pursue  a  proper  Court  test,  under 
all  constitutional  grounds,  invoking  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause,  of  the 
14th  amendment,  as  well  is  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  Supreme  Coiu-t  will  decide 
whether  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  of  vot- 
ing m.ay  be  stricken  down  completely,  or 
suspended,  as  in  the  case  of  literacy  tests. 
I  believe  this  decision  is  properly  one  for  the 
Supreme  Court  rather  than  the  Congress. 
My  State  of  Kentucky  does  not  impose  a 
poll  tax  as  a  precondition  of  voting,  but 
four  States  continue  to  do  so.  I  believe  that 
such  a  precondition  Is  not  only  obnoxious 
but  contradictory  of  the  freedom  to  vote. 

I  believe  that  this  section  fortified  by  the 
expressed  findings  of  the  Congress,  will  en- 
able a  speedy  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting  will  be  restricted  down. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  hour  of  3 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No.  187)  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
as  amended  and  modified  (No.  124).  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 1  Mr.  Dirksen]  . 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  or- 
dered, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRtTENiNG].  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell! are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya J.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningJ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson] ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[No.  76  Leg.) 
YEAS — 69 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 


Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Curtis 

Rvstland 

Ellender 

Eh-vin 

Fulbright 


Carlson 
Church 
Dirksen 
Dominick 


Monroney 

Morse 

Morion 

Moss     I 

Mundt  I 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neubcrger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell       , 

Prouty I 

NAYS— 20 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Jordan,  N.C. 

McClcllan 

Robertson 

Russell.  S.C, 

NOT  VOTING— 11 


Proxmire 

Randolph 

RiblcofT 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tvdings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Smathers 

Sparkmati 

Biennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Gruenlng 
Hruska 
Jordan, Idaho 
McGee 


Montoya 
Russell,  Ga. 
Simpson 


Aiken 

Burdick 

Gore 

AUott 

Cannon 

Harris 

Anderson 

Case 

Hart 

Bartlett 

Clark 

Hartke 

Bass 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Bayh 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Bennett 

Dodd 

Jackson 

Bible 

Douglas 

Javits 

Bogf^s 

Pannln 

Kennedy, 

Mass 

Brewster 

Fong 

Kennedy, 

N.Y. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen! to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended  (No.  124), 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

'^Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
McIntyre    in    the    chair).    The    clerk 
will  read  the  request. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent  Agrefment 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  May 
20,  1965.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  1564,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  e-xcept  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  :  Provided,  Tliat  in  the  event  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  is  in  favor  of 
any  siich  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
majority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  the 
pending  Mansfield-Dlrksen  substitute  shall 
occur  at  4  p.m.  Tuesday,  May  25,  1965,  and 
that  the  debate  on  said  amendment  shall 
commence  at  12:30  p.m.  on  that  day  with 
the  time  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderJ  ,  and 

Ordered  further.  That  Immediately  after 
the  vote  on  the  Mansfleld-Dli*ksen  substitute 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  committee 
substitute  as  amended  by  the  Mansfield- 
Dlrksen  substitute  and  then  on  the  final 
passage  of  S.  1564,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  have 
stated  on  several  occasions,  no  objection 
would  be  urged  on  a  limitation  of  debate 
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on  amendments.  But  since  the  proposed 
order  includes  a  vote  on  the  bill  at  a 
specific  time,  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  at  least  the  second  time,  possibly  the 
third,  in  which  the  leadership  has  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  would  bring  this  issue 
to  a  head.  Yesterday  the  Senate  com- 
pleted 4  weeks  of  debate  on  the  bill.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  decide  the 
issue  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  prospects  for 
cloture  will  be  next  week,  but  I  believe 
it  is  only  fair  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  and  I  intend  to  submit  a 
cloture  motion  on  Friday  next.  We  are 
sure  we  can  get  enough  signatures  for 

that. 

When  that  is  done,  it  will  mean  that  a 
vote  will  take  place  on  the  cloture  motion 
itself  1  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Tuesday  next.  May  25. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
have  the  Senate  meet  tomorrow. 

ORDER     FOR      ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL     NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  have 
the  Senate  meet  at  12  o'clock  on  Friday 
of  this  week.  At  that  time  the  cloture 
motion  will  be  submitted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business  on  Fri- 
day, it  is  intended  to  have  the  Senate  go 
over  until  Monday.  On  Tuesday  next,  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  convenes,  the  vote 
will  occur  on  cloture.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  votes  for  cloture  are  avail- 
able or  not.  That  is  something  the  Sen- 
ate itself  will  have  to  decide.  But  I  feel 
that  5  weeks  will  be  long  enough  to  spend 
on  this  measure.  I  hope  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  vdll  prevail  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that 
when  the  Senate  meets  on  Tuesday,  it 
will  meet  at  no.-^n? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  will. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  vote  on  clo- 
ture will  be  at  1  o'clock  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  at  1  o'clock 
on  Tuesday. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    167 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  167. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  should  like  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment which  is,  in  the  most  part,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  It  is,  in  effect, 
the  Ford-McCulloch  bill  of  the  minority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  time.  I  inform  the  Senate  that 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 


consent  agreement  that  4  hours  be  al- 
lowed for  debate  on  that  amendment,  2 
hours  to  a  side.  The  amendment  is  very 
comprehensive. 

I  thought  that  I  should  inform  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  have  conferred 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
on  this  point,  and  he  believes  that  this 
can  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  the  joint  leader- 
ship, as  well  as  the  Senate,  will  do  the 
best  it  can  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  under  the  schedule  outlined 
by  the  majority  leader,  the  cloture  mo- 
tion will  be  filed  on  Friday,  and  a  vote 
will  be  had  on  Tuesday  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  167,  to  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen  substitute  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  15, 
line  24,  of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  sub- 
stitute  

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  (No.  167)  offered  by 
Mr.  FoNG,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute, 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  15,  line  24,  after  "Sec.  10."  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  16,  between  lines  23  and  24,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Whenever  an  examiner  Is  serving  un- 
der this  Act  In  any  political  subdivision,  the 
Attorney  General  may   assign   one  or  more 
persons,  who  may  be  officers  of  the  United 
States,  (1)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any  place 
for  holding  an  election  in  such  subdivision 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  are  being  permitted 
to  vote,  and  (2)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any 
place  for  tabulating  the  votes  cast  at  any 
election    held   in   such   subdivision   for   the 
purpose  of  observing  whether  votes  cast  by 
persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being  properly 
tabulated.    Persons  assigned  by  the  Attorney 
General   pursuant   to   this   subsection   shall 
be   appointed,   compensated,   and  separated 
without    regard    to    the    provisions    of    any 
statute    administered   by   the    Civil   Service 
Commission,  and  service  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  statute  administered  by  the 
Civil   Service   Commission,   except   the   pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1939.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181).  prohibiting 
partisan  political  activity." 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
without  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  losing 
the  floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  at 
4:30  p.m.  today— the  yeas  and  nays  have 
already  been  ordered — and  that  the  time 
be  somewhat  equally  divided,  with  a 
little  more  time  going  to  the  opposition 
than  those  in  favor  of  the  pending 
amendment;  namely,  that  25  minutes  be 
allotted  to  the  opponents  and  20  minutes 
to  the  proponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  thought  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  when 
this  amendment  shall  have  been  voted  on 
and  disposed  of,  the  Senate  will  then 
adjourn  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  My  understanding  is  that  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Kennedy-Javits  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with  voting  in  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  but  the  vote  at  4:30  will  be  the 
last  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  the  business  of  the 
Senate  will  have  been  concluded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  the  business 
of  the  Senate  for  the  day  will  have  been 

finished.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered.  . 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  may  be  neces- 

sai"y.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  amendment  No.  167  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  bill  to  S. 
1564  which  has  been  jointly  sponsored  by 
17  Senators:  Senators  Bayh,  Burdick, 
Case,  Clark,  Dodd.  Hart.  Javits,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Long  of  Missouri, 
McCarthy,  Morse,  Moss,  Ribicoft, 
ScoTT,  Tydings,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  me. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the  At- 
torney General,  in  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  which  a  Federal  examiner 
has  been  appointed  under  the  bill,  to  as- 
sign one  or  more  persons,  who  may  be 
officials  of  the  United  States,  first,  to  en- 
ter and  attend  any  place  for  holding  an 
election  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
whether  persons  who  are  entitled  "to  vote 
are  being  permitted  to  vote,  and  sec- 
ond, to  enter  and  attend  at  any  place  for 
tabulating  the  votes  to  observe  whether 
votes  cast  by  persons  entitled  to  vote 
are  being  properly  tabulated. 

During  the  Judiciary  Committee's  ex- 
ecutive deliberations  on  S.  1564.  an 
amendment  similar  in  substance  to  this 
amendment  was  introduced  by  me  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  eight  other  Senators, 
to  empower  Federal  examiners  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  appoint  poll  watchers.    The  com- 
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';)r.iu.  r,  l  iiicrii  tn  m.iii>  t:ii.'  poll  i.ix  w.is 
IfAt-d  .IS  ;t  rt\(u:r»'!;voni  aclupiCd  with  an  eye 
lo  thf'  d;>i'nfr.;nchi.-enie!»t  of  Nc^rces  imd 
IppliPd  m  a  disi-rmunttorv  in, inner.  It  Is 
;SLiins:  this  b:ickeroi;;;d  tiiat  Consjrt-ss  pro- 
ptiScd.  aiul  U'.rep-louri'>.s  of  the  States  ratt- 
licd.  T«he  24th  amendment  abohshmg  the  poll 
t^iX  as^a  reqmrement  for  voting  in  Federal 
elections." 

In  discussing  the  24th  amendment,  the 
Court  reaJflrmed:  'It  has  long  been  estab- 
lished that  a  Stp.te  may  not  impose  a  penalty 
upon  those  who  exercise  a  rigiit  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  •  •  •  Significantly,  the 
24th  amendment  does  not  merely  insure  that 
the  franchise  shall  not  be  'denied'  by  reason 
of  failure  to  p.ay  the  poll  tax;  it  expressly 
guarantees  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be 
'denied  or  abridged'  for  that  reason." 

In  concluding,  the  Court  refers  to  the  Vir- 
ginia constitutional  convention  of  1902  and 
quotes  a  statement  on  the  debate  at  that 
convention  with  respect  to  the  poll  tax  to 
demonstrate  that  the  purpose  of  the  poll  tax 
was  the  elimination  of  every  Negro  voter 
who  can  be  gotten  rid  of.  legally,  without 
materially  impairing  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  white  electorate. 

With  a  declaration  of  Congress  as  con- 
tained in  this  amendment,  supported  by 
Court  decisions  and  pending  cases  and  a 
finding  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  to- 
gether with  the  dictum  contained  in  this 
most  recent  case,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
are  giving  the  Attorney  General  the  necessary 
means  to  pursue  a  proper  Court  test,  tuider 
all  constitutional  grounds,  invoking  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause,  of  the 
14th  amendment,  as  well  Is  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  will  decide 
whether  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  of  vot- 
ing may  be  stricken  down  completely,  or 
suspended,  as  in  the  case  of  literacy  tests. 
I  believe  this  decision  is  properly  one  for  the 
Supreme  Court  rather  than  the  Congress. 
My  State  of  Kentucky  does  not  Impose  a 
poll  tax  as  a  precondition  of  voting,  but 
four  States  continue  to  do  so.  I  believe  that 
Buch  a  precondition  is  not  only  obnoxious 
but  contradictory  of  the  freedom  to  vote. 

I  believe  that  this  section  fortified  by  the 
expressed  findings  of  the  Congress,  will  en- 
able a  speedy  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  of  voting  will  be  restricted  down. 
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M:-  1)«>M!MCK  '.^iuii  In-  ii.im.-  w.is 
(Mill  i  '  t  '!;  tlKs  Vdtr  I  li.iM'  ;i  p;iu-  With 
1  he  (ii.-;  ;ii  !i  •-I'd  ."^tiiator  { 1 1  in  Ni-bni.'^k.i 
Mr  Hkinkn'  If  hi-  Wftc  p!v^('Ilt  and 
v.itu'.  !'.  •  wi.iiUl  \i»t('  'vi'a  "  If  I  wri'f 
at  libcity  to  voto.  I  would  votf  "nay." 
I  withhold  mv  voli-. 

The  lo'.lcall  wa.s  concluded. 

Ml'.  LONCi  of  Loui.<iana.  I  announce 
that  the-  S' iKitoi'  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
CiifRrnl.  the  Senator  fiom  Ala.ska  [Mr. 
GuiEMNr;  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyomiti"  I  Mr.  McGee!  are  ab.sent  on 
oHicial  bufcine.s.s. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  I ,  and 
the  Senator  fiom  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rus- 
sell I  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya I .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningJ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Carlson]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son 1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  fi"om  Nebraska  fMr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[  Mr.  Jordan  1  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
froin  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

I  No.  76  Leg.  I 
YEAS — 69 
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So  the  aiiu'iidnient  of  llie  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MANSFitLnl  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  fiom  Illinois  [  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen I  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  sub.stitule.  n-.,  amended  tNo.  124 1, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfield  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  [  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre  in  the  chair).  The  clerk 
will  read  the  request. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

UNANIMOtJS-CONSENT   ACREFMENT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  May 
20,  1965,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  1564,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  tible.  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart):  Provided.  Tliat  in  the  event  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  is  In  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
majority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  the 
pending  Mansfield-Dlrksen  substitute  shall 
occur  at  4  p.m.  Tuesday,  May  25,  1965,  and 
that  the  debate  on  said  amendment  shall 
commence  at  12:30  p.m.  on  that  day  with 
the  time  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and 

Ordered  further.  That  Immediately  after 
the  vote  on  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen  substitute 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  committee 
substitute  as  amended  by  the  Mansfleld- 
Dirksen  substitute  and  then  on  the  final 
passage  of  S.  1564,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  have 
stated  on  several  occasions,  no  objection 
would  be  urged  on  a  limitation  of  debate 
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Whi  n  that  i.s  done,  it  will  mean  thr.t  a 
vote  Will  take  place  on  the  cloture  motion 
itself  1  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Tuesday  next.  May  2.t. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
have  the  Senate  meet  tomorrow. 

ORDTP.      FC)!l      An.IOI-RNMENr      UNTIL      NOON' 
TOMOP.nOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  buisiness  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  oclock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadei'ship  to  have 
the  Senate  meet  at  12  oclock  on  Friday 
of  this  week.  At  that  time  the  cloture 
motion  will  be  submitted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business  on  Fri- 
day, it  is  intended  to  have  the  Senate  go 
over  until  Monday.  On  Tuesday  next,  1 
hour  after  the  Senate  convenes,  the  vote 
will  occur  on  cloture.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  votes  for  cloture  are  avail- 
able or  not.  That  is  something  the  Sen- 
ate itself  will  have  to  decide.  But  I  feel 
that  5  weeks  will  be  long  enough  to  spend 
on  this  measure.  I  hope  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  will  prevail  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  that 
when  the  Senate  meets  on  Tuesday,  it 
will  meet  at  no.nn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  will. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  vote  on  clo- 
ture will  be  at  1  o'clock  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  at  1  o'clock 
on  Tuesday. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    167 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  167. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  should  like  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment w'hich  is,  in  the  most  part,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  It  is,  in  effect, 
the  Ford-McCuUoch  bill  of  the  minority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  time.  I  inform  the  Senate  that 
I  should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
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.sia:ul  lliat  tinder  the  vcliedule  mitiined 
bv  till-  majority  leader,  the  cloture  mo- 
tion will  be  filed  on  Friday,  and  a  vote 
Will  be  had  o!i  Tue.'day  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  i^enator  is  cor- 
I'ecr. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  167,  to  the  Mans- 
fleld-Dirksen substitute  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  15, 
line  24,  of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  sub- 
stitute  

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  (No.  167)  offered  by 
Mr.  FoNG,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute, 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  15,  line  24,  after  "Sec.  10."  Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  16,  betw^een  lines  23  and  24,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Whenever  an  examiner  Is  serving  un- 
der this  Act  in  any  political  subdivision,  the 
Attorney  General  may  assign  one  or  more 
persons,  who  may  be  officers  of  the  United 
States,  (1)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any  place 
for  holding  an  election  In  such  subdivision 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  whether  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  vote  are  being  permitted 
to  vote,  and  (2)  to  enter  and  attend  at  any 
place  for  tabulating  the  votes  cast  at  any 
election  held  in  such  subdivision  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  whether  votes  cast  by 
persons  entitled  to  vote  are  being  properly 
tabulated.  Persons  assigned  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  appointed,  compensated,  and  separated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
statute  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  service  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  employment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  statute  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  except  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1939,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1181),  prohibiting 
partisan  political  activity." 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
without  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  losing 
the  floor,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection  to  the  jHoixiscd  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  reserving; 
the  right  lo  object,  is  it  the  thought  of 
the  Senator  fiom  Montana  that  when 
this  amendment  shall  have  been  voted  on 
and  disposed  of,  the  Senate  will  then 
adjourn  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  My  understanding  is  that  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Kennedy-Javlts  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with  voting  in  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  but  the  vote  at  4:30  will  be  the 
last  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then  the  business  of  the 
Senate  will  have  been  concluded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  the  business 
of  the  Senate  for  the  day  will  have  been 
finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary- „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  may  proceed. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  amendment  No.  167  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  bill  to  S. 
1564  which  has  been  jointly  sponsored  by 
17  Senators:  Senators  Bayh,  Burdick, 
Case,  Clark,  Dodd,  Hart,  Javits,  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Long  of  Missouri, 
McCarthy,  Morse,  Moss,  Ribicoff, 
Scott,  Tydings,  Willums  of  New  Jersey, 
and  me. 

The  amendment  would  allow  the  At- 
torney General,  in  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  to  which  a  Federal  examiner 
has  been  appointed  under  the  bill,  to  as- 
sign one  or  more  persons,  who  may  be 
officials  of  the  United  States,  first,  to  en- 
ter and  attend  any  place  for  holding  an 
election  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
whether  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote 
are  being  permitted  to  vote,  and  sec- 
ond, to  enter  and  attend  at  any  place  for 
tabulating  the  votes  to  observe  whether 
votes  cast  by  persons  entitled  to  vote 
are  being  properly  tabulated. 

Dm-ing  the  Judiciary  Committee's  ex- 
ecutive deliberations  on  S.  1564,  an 
amendment  similar  in  substance  to  this 
amendment  was  introduced  by  me  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  eight  other  Senators, 
to  empower  Federal  examiners  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  appoint  poll  watchers.    The  com- 
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mittee.  by  a  lO-to-3  vote,  adopted  this 
amendment,  which  was  included  in  the 
bill  reported  on  April  9. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  feels  that  the  assumption  of 
observer  duties  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Federal  examiners  will  compromise 
the  objective  posture  of  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  the  listing  and  challenge 
procedures  assigned  to  it  under  the  bill, 
the  amendment  I  have  introduced  has 
been  recast  so  as  to  give  the  Attorney 
General,  rather  than  the  Federal  exam- 
iners under  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, discretionary  authority  to  assign 
one  or  more  persons  to  serve  as  poll 
watchers. 

These  poll  observers  would  not  sup- 
plant the  poll  watchers  appointed  by  the 
political  parties,  candidates  for  political 
office,  nor  other  State  and  local  presiding 
officials. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  are  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  feel  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary and  an  important  part  of  this  bill. 
It  implements  and  fulfills,  like  no  other 
provision,  the  desired  objective  of  this 
voting  rights  bill — which  is  to  see  that 
all  qualified  citizens  are  allowed  to  vote 
and  have  their  votes  counted. 

The  leadership  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  recognizes  this  in  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  poll  watchers  in 
judicial  proceedings  where  there  is  a 
failure  in  listing  voters  qualified  by  the 
examiners.  However,  the  leadership 
bill  does  not  authorize  the  selection  of 
poll  watchers  in  a  situation  under  sec- 
tion 3ia»  or  triggered  under  section  4(b), 
whereby  Federal  examiners  are  assigned 
to  a  State  or  political  subdivision.  The 
leadership  bill  is  very  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication. It  comes  into  play  only  in 
the  following  set  of  circumstances. 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  re- 
ceives, at  least  20  days  before  any  elec- 
tion, a  complaint  signed  by  20  or  more 
persons  of  voting  age  residing  in  a  po- 
litical subdivision,  alleging  that  persons 
who  have  been  listed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  listing  of  persons 
found  qualified  to  vot€  by  the  examiner, 
have  not  been  placed  on  the  official  vot- 
ing lists  by  State  or  local  election  officials, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  institute  an 
action  in  a  Federal  district  court  to  re- 
quire that  such  persons  be  placed  on  the 
official  voting  lists  and  be  permitted  to 
vote. 

Only  under  this  set  of  circumstances 
the  court  shall  include  in  its  order  the 
ap-.: ointment  of  poll  watchers  if — and 
only  if — the  Attorney  General  so  re- 
quests. 

Thus,  the  authorization  to  appoint  poll 
watchers  under  the  leadership  bill  is  lim- 
ited to  a  situation  where  there  are  five 
preconditions : 

First.  There  must  be  a  finding  by  the 
examiner  that  the  applicant  is  qualified 
to  vote: 

Second.  The  applicant  is  not  listed  on 
the  official  lists; 

Third.  At  least  20  such  aggrieved  per- 
sons must  sign  a  complaint  which  is  sent 
to  the  Attorney  General; 

Fourth.  The  Attorney  General  must 
bring  an  action  in  a  Federal  district  court 


to  restore  these  persons  to  the  official  vot- 
ing lists;  and 

Fifth.  The  Attorney  General  must  spe- 
cifically request  that  the  court  appoint 
poll  watchers  as  a  part  of  its  order. 

Upon  his  request  the  court  Is  man- 
dated to  appoint  poll  watchers.  In  other 
words,  the  court  must  appoint  poll  watch- 
ers if  the  Attorney  General  wants  them. 
Nj  discretion  is  allowed  the  courts. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  intro- 
duced is  not  limited  to  these  conditions. 
It  is  far  broader  in  its  application.  It 
allows  the  selection  of  poll  watchers 
whenever  an  examiner  has  been  ap- 
pointed whether  by  the  court  or  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It  allows  the 
appointment  of  poll  watchers  appointed 
under  sections  3<a»  and  4<b».  It  does 
not  confine  their  appointment  only  to 
section  10. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  require  judicial 
action  rather  than  administrative  action 
as  the  pending  amendment  contemplates, 
in  order  to  appoint  poll  watchers. 

Eveiyone  knows  that  the  vci-y  reason 
why  v.-c  are  considering  S.  1564.  which 
substitutes  an  administrative  process  for 
court,  action  to  effectively  jirotect  the 
right  of  franchise  to  all  qualified  citizens, 
is  that  court  action  is  slow,  ineffective, 
and  cumbersome.  It  requires  a  case-by- 
case  approach  in  each  jurisdiction.  In 
some  jurisdictions  the  court  is  unsym- 
pathetic. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  provide  ad- 
ministrative machineiy  to  .-peed  voter 
registration  and  then — at  the  most  cru- 
cial stages — require  court  action  to  make 
sure  that  ballots  are  actually  cast  and 
tabulated. 

Under  the  pending  amendment,  a  voter 
applicant  need  not  have  first  applied  and 
been  omitted  from  the  official  voting 
lists;  20  signatures  of  aggrieved  persons 
need  not  first  be  sent  to  the  Attorney 
General;  the  Attorney  General  need  not 
bring  a  court  action  to  restore  these  per- 
sons to  the  official  voting  lists,  and  the 
Attorney  General  need  not  specifically 
ask  a  court  to  appoint  the  poll  ob- 
servers— none  of  these  is  prerequisite  to 
their  appointment  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

All  that  Is  required  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  appoint  the  poll  observers  Is 
that  a  Federal  examiner  be  appointed 
under  section  3(a)  or  section  4(b)  of  the 
bill. 

It  is  veiT  appropriate  to  vest  the  At- 
torney General  with  the  power  to  assign 
poll  watchers. 

The  courts  lack  the  administrative  per- 
sonnel to  appoint  and  supervise  the  poll 
watchers.  But  the  Attorney  General,  be- 
ing an  executive  officer  and  the  depart- 
ment head  of  an  agency  of  Government 
responsible  for  executing  and  adminis- 
tering Federal  laws,  is  by  far  the  more 
appropriate  agency  to  handle  these  poll 
watching  responsibilities  than  the  courts. 

This  amendment  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  of  the  examiner  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  bill.  This  amendment  is 
indeed  part  and  parcel  of  the  bill.  Be- 
ing so  fundamental,  this  amendment  in 
fact  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

It  effectuates  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
bill — to  protect  the  right  of  every  quali- 


fied citizen  to  register,  to  vote,  and  to 
have  his  vote  counted. 

What  good  is  there  to  be  registered  for 
voting  and  then  at  the  final  gate,  to  be 
turned  away  or  not  have  his  vote  counted. 

This  amendment  would  not  disturb 
the  leadership's  provisions  on  the  poll 
watchers  under  section  10.  It  simply 
provides  for  additional  stiuations  under 
which  poll  watchers  may  be  appointed. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  the  sub- 
stance of  the  action  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  be  restored. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  re- 
peatedly recommended,  in  its  reports  of 
1961  and  1963,  that  the  right  to  register, 
to  vote,  and  to  have  one  vote  counted  be 
protected  by  the  strongest  possible  legis- 
lation, v.'hich  should  include  "both  stand- 
ards and  implementation." 

The  Commission  has  recognized  the 
need  to  effectively  implement  voting 
rights  legislation.  In  its  1963  report,  the 
Commission  pointed  out  that  despite  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  in  1957  and 
1960.  the  institution  of  voting  rights  suits 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
operation  of  several  private  registration 
drives,  Negro  registration  in  these  coun- 
ties has  risen  from  5  percent  to  8.3  per- 
cent in  100  counties  of  8  Southern  States. 

Citing  these  facts,  the  Commission 
said: 

The  rea.«;ons  for  the  low  rate  of  increase 
In  Negro  res^lstration  appears  to  include  the 
high  cost  of  litigation,  the  slowness  of  the 
judicial  process  on  both  the  trial  and  ap- 
pellate level,  the  Inherent  complexity  of 
supervising  the  enforcement  of  decrees,  in- 
timidation and  reprisals  again.st  Negroes  who 
.seek  to  vote,  and  the  emplojinent  of  diverse 
techniques  by  State  and  local  ofBcials  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
issued  a  memorandum  dated  May  17, 
1965.  strongly  supporting  this  pending 
amendment  on  poll  watchers.  Citing 
data  compiled  from  the  Commission's 
own  records,  the  memorandum  concluded 
that: 

The  presence  of  Federal  oflBcials  (at  the 
polls)  would  have,  in  our  Judgment,  a  sig- 
nificant ameliorative  effect  upon  the  fears  of 
the  Negro  community  and  the  possibility  of 
violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Civil  Rights  Commission  Memorandum 

May  17, 1965. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  available 
information  which  would  support  a  provision 
for  Federal  poll  watchers  In  connection  with 
the  pending  voting  legislation. 

1.  At  the  Commission's  hearings  In  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  last  February  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  voting  problems  testified  to  prac- 
tices which  had  excluded  them  or  other 
Negroes  from  registering  to  vote.  A  few 
witnesses,  however,  who  were  registered, 
testified  that  fear  had  kept  them  from  vot- 
ing. It  was  explained  that  while  registration 
took  place  in  the  county  courthouse,  which 
was  usually  in  a  substantial  town,  ballots 
were  cast  at  precinct  polling  places  which 
were  frequently  in  remote  rural  locations. 
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Witnesses  testified  of  having  been  driven 
from  a  polling  place  by  threats  or  of  a  gen- 
eralized fear  of  attempting  to  vote  at  such 


places. 


Several  witnesses  indicated  that  they 


would  not  vote  unless  accompanied  by  sym- 
pathetic white  persons  whose  presence  would 
serve  to  prevent  violence. 

one  witness  from  Tallahatchie  County,  Mr. 
James  Rayburn,  who  had  registered  in  1963, 
attempted  to  vote  in  that  year.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  the  only  Negro  registered  to 
vote  m  his  election  district.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  rural  polling  place  at  Dogwood 
Flats  he  was  met  by  a  white  man  who  stopped 
him  outside  the  building:  "He  asked  me 
where  I  was  going.  I  told  him  I  was  going 
to  vote.  The  white  man  said,  'Well,  you 
won't  vote  here,'  and  he  begun  to  curse." 
The  witness  then  entered  the  polling  place. 
Inside  another  white  man  informed  him  that 
the  election  officer  was  absent. 

Mr.  Rayburn.  He  •  •  *  walked  back  to 
the  door  and  said,  'you  go  out  there 
and  •  •  *  wait  out  there  under  that  tree.' 
And  I  stood  and  looked  at  him  and  said, 
Under  the  tree?'  He  said,  'Yes,  go  out  there 
and  wait  under  the  tree.'  And  I  walked  oS. 
and  the  man  that  challenged  me  as  I  was 
going  in,  he  challenged  me  again  and  this 
time  he  had  a  stick  with  a  piece  of  iron  on 
it. 

"He  asiced  me  where  did  I  live.  I  told  him. 
.iVsked  me  my  name.  I  told  him.  He  said, 
I'll  make  sure' — he  cursed  again — 'that  you 
won't  vote  no  more.  You  vote  now,  you 
won't  vote  any  more.' 

I  would  have  voted  if  they  would  have 
allowed  me,  regardless  of  wiiat  he  said.  But 
see,  the  man  in  there  told  me  to  go  out 
under  the  tree,  and  I  knew  out  under  the 
tree  wasn't  no  place  to  vote,  .and  I  didn't 
sit  around  becau.se  he  might  have  been  build- 
ing up  to  most  anything.  You  could  see  he 
had  a  knife  or  pistol  or  something  and  I 
had  Just  nothing  but  my  hand,  and  that's 
jus:  Negro  bone." 

When  asked  what  he  was  told  would  hap- 
pen if  he  voted,  Mr.  Rayburn  replied:  "Tliey 
Tould  kill  me."  He  left  the  polling  place 
without  voting  and  said  he  did  not  dare  re- 
turn to  vote  in  Novemljer  1964. 

"Vice  Chairman  Patterson.  You  said  you 
didn't  want  to  go  alone  to  Dogwood  Flats  to 
vote.    Would  you  go  alone  now? 

"Mr.  Rayburn.  I  would.  I  believe  I  would, 
but  I  would  seek  better  protection,  or  some 
protection. 

"Vice  Chairman  Patterson.  Where  would 
you  go  to  get  that  protection? 

"Mr.  Rayburn.  Possibly  I  would  have  to 
pull  several  different  strings.  I  might  not  go 
directly  to  the  law,  but  I  might  pull  the 
strings  with  some  fellows  who  would  have 
influence  over  the  law. 

"Vice  Chairman  Patterson.  K  white  man? 

"Mr.  Rayburn.  Yes." 

Although  presumably  the  provision  for  poll 
watchers  would  not  result  in  the  stationing 
of  armed  men  at  the  polls,  the  presence  of 
Federal  officials,  even  if  limited  to  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud,  would  have,  in  our  judg- 
ment, a  significant  ameliorative  effect  upon 
the  fears  of  the  Negro  community  and  the 
possibility  of  violence. 

2.  Since  Federal  examiners  have  not  as  yet 
■seen  appointed  and  since  few  Negroes  have 
voted  in  recent  years  in  "hard-core"  areas,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
:raud  will  become  a  serious  problem  when 
larger  niunbers  of  Negroes  arc  registered. 
Without  unduly  emphasizing  historical 
analogies,  it  is  worth  observing  that  in  the 
fra  immediately  following  Reconstruction, 
when  large  numbers  of  Negroes  still  re- 
mained qu.allfied  to  vote,  fraud  was  used  as  a 
principal  instrument  of  disfranchisement. 

In  Mississippi  between  1875  and  1890  wide- 
spread fraud  in  election  practices  effectively 
nullified  the  Negro  vote.  See  Wharten,  "The 
Negro    in    Mississippi,     1865-1890."    at    201 


( 1947) ,  and  Kirwan,  "Revolt  of  the  Rednecks," 
at  page  58,  et  seq.  ( 1964) . 

Similar  practices  were  followed  in  Virginia : 

"The  house  of  representatives,  in  seating 
representatives  from  southern  districts  fre- 
quently examined  the  legality  of  elections. 
From  1874  to  1900,  for  example,  in  16  of  the 
20  Virginia  elections  contested  before  the 
House,  fraud  was  the  basis  for  contest."  ' 

"Politicians,  newspaper  editors,  and  other 
leaders  of  opinion  emphasized  the  demoraliz- 
ing effects  upon  the  whites  of  the  methods 
used  to  disfranchise  Negroes.  Numerous 
practices,  none  of  them  quite  cricket,  were 
employed  to  dissuade  the  black  man  from 
voting  and  to  nullify  his  ballot  when  he  did 
vote.  Gerrymandering,  trickery  In  election 
administration,  fraud  In  casting  and  count- 
ing ballots  were  tactics  that  pricked  sensi- 
tive consciences.  Moreover,  these  methods 
could  be,  and  were,  used  against  whites  as 
well  as  blacks."  - 

Similar  conditions  apparently  existed 
throughout  the  South: 

"After  the  overthrow  of  the  Reconstruction 
government  in  all  Southern  States,  which  was 
consummated  by  1877,  a  tendency  to  abstain 
from  violence  and  threats  of  violence  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  Negroes  away  from  the 
polls  gradually  developed.  With  the  State 
governments  safely  In  their  hands,  the  dom- 
inant white  Southerners  found  it  easier  to 
buy,  steal,  or  fail  to  count  the  Negro  vote 
or  to  block  the  Negroes'  voting  by  Intricate 
election  laws  and  manipulation  of  the  elec- 
tion machinery."  ■' 

"Polling  places  were  set  up  at  points  re- 
mote from  colored  communities.  Ferries  be- 
tween the  black  districts  and  voting  booths 
went  'out  of  repair'  in  election  day.  Grim- 
vlsaged  white  men  carrying  arms  sauntered 
through  the  streets  or  stood  near  the  polling 
booths.  In  districts  where  the  blacks  greatly 
outnumbered  the  whites,  election  officials 
permitted  members  of  the  superior  race  to 
'stuff  the  ballot  box,'  and  manipulated  the 
count  without  fear  of  censure."  * 

"From  the  middle  eighties  onward,  both 
parties  charged  each  other  with  every  species 
of  fravid.  The  devices  of  reconstruction  and 
the  redemption  were  refurbished:  massing  at 
the  polls  to  keep  the  opposition  voters  from 
the  ballot  box,  breaking  up  meetings  by 
strong-arm  methods,  repeating,  throwing 
out  ballots  on  technicalities,  even  the  threat 
of  arms,  if  not  actual  warfare."  •'■ 

In  Ex  parte  Siehold,  371  U.S.  399  (1879). 
the  Court  upheld  a  much  more  elaborate 
Federal  control  of  State  elections  (the  elec- 
tion law  of  1871  discussed  below)  with  the 
following  comment: 

"In  the  light  of  recent  history  and  of  the 
violence,  fraud,  corruption,  and  Irregularity 
which  have  frequently  prevailed  at  .such  elec- 
tions, it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
exertion  of  the  power,  if  it  exists,  may  be 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  our  frame  of 
government." 

Whether  fraud  will  again  be  u?ed  to  nulli- 
fy the  Negro  vote  must  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  history* 
of  such  practices  to  warrant  congressional 
concern  and  action. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  pending  legislation 
with  the  election  law  of  1871.  16  Stat.  433-37, 
may  be  appropriate.  The  law  of  1871  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  cf  supervisors 
for  Federal  elections  by  the  judge  of  a  cir- 


'  R.  C.  McDanel.  "The  Virginia  Consltu- 
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cult  court  of  the  United  States  upon  a  re- 
quest of  less  than  10  citizens  that  the  elec- 
tion be  "guarded  and  scrutinized."  The  su- 
pervisors were  authorized  to  ot>serve  the 
casting  and  tabulation  of  ballots,  and  to 
challenge  the  votes  of  any  person  whose  le- 
gal qualifications  they  questioned.  They 
were  required  to  be  present  continually  at 
the  polling  places  until  every  ballot  had  been 
counted  and  proper  returns  made. 

In  the  event  that  a  supervisor  was  pre- 
vented from  discharging  his  duties  he  was  to 
report  promptly  any  such  interference.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  administrative  re- 
view of  the  charges. 

The  1871  law  also  provided  for  the  assign- 
ment of  U.S.  marshals  or  deputy  marshals  to 
the  polling  places  for  Federal  elections  in 
cities  or  towns  of  more  than  20,000  inhabi- 
tants upon  application  of  two  citizens  from 
each  such  city  or  town.  The  marshals  were 
to  "aid  and  assist  the  supervisors  of  elec- 
tions in  the  verification  of  any  list  of  persons 
who  may  have  registered  or  voted  •  *  *  and 
also  to  attend  at  all  times  for  holding  elec- 
tions, the  polls  in  such  districts  or  pre- 
cincts." 

The  marshals  were  required  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  support  and  protect  the  supervi- 
sors of  election,  and  to  prevent  fraudulent 
voting  or  fraudulent  conduct  by  election  offi- 
cials. There  is  some  question  whether  mar- 
shals assigned  to  the  polls  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1871  statute  had  the  legal  right 
to  carry  arms.  An  act  of  1865  had  prohibited 
the  stationing  of  troops  or  armed  men  at  any 
polling  place  "unless  it  be  necessary  to  repel 
the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls."  Thirteen 
Stat.  437  (1865).  Since  the  election  law  of 
1871  specified  that  marshals  were  to  be  dis- 
patched to  the  polls  In  order  to  "keep  the 
peace"  along  with  their  other  duties,  it  would 
appear  they  had  the  legal  right  to  bear  arms. 

In  1894  Congress  repealed  the  election  law 
of  1871  and  in  1909  the  prohibition  on  the 
stationing  of  armed  men  at  the  polls  was 
amended  to  eliminate  the  exception  for  keep- 
ing the  peace.     See  18  U.S.C.  sec.  592  (1958). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description 
that  the  provision  for  poll  watchers  is  much 
narrower  than  the  election  law  of  1871, 
most  notably  In  the  absence  of  provision  for 
the  stationing  of  marshals  at  the  polls. 

4.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  power 
of  Congress  under  article  I.  section  4,  of  the 
Constitution,  or,  in  appropriate  cases  under 
the  15th  amendment,  to  prevent  or  to  punish 
fraud  in  Federal  elections.  (Ex  parte  Sie- 
bold,  100  U.S.  371  (1880);  Logan  v.  United 
States,  144  U.S.  263:  Wiley  v.  Sinkler,  179 
U.S.  58;  Swaffard  v.  Templeton,  185  U.S.  487 
United  States  v.  Guinn,  238  U.S.  347  (1915) 
United  States  v.  Mosley,  238  U.S.  383  (1915) 
United  States  v.  Saylor,  322  U.S.  385  (1944K 
The  same  power  exists  with  respect  to  pri- 
mary elections  for  Federal  office.  United 
States  V.  Classic.  313  U.S.  299  (1941^;  United 
States  V.  Wilson,  76  F.  2d  184,  cert,  denied. 
338  U.S.  870.) 

As  stated  in  United  States  v.  Mosley,  supra, 
"The  right  to  have  one's  vote  counted"  has 
the  same  dignity  as  "the  right  to  put  a  bal- 
lot in  a  box"  (238  U.S.  at  386K  It  has  also 
long  been  recognized  that  "The  concept  of 
political  equality  in  the  voting  booth  con- 
tained in  the  15th  amendment  extends  to 
all  phases  of  State  elections."  (Gray  v. 
Sanders.  372  U.S.  368  at  380  (1963) .  See  also 
Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  U.S.  533.) 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  manifestly, 
if  the  substance  of  the  bill  is  to  en- 
franchise all  qualified  citizens,  there 
should  be  no  objections  to  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  are  to  protect  a  citizen's 
right  to  register,  to  vote,  and  to  have  his 
vote  counted,  a  safeguard  such  as  this 
amendment  is  essential  to  prevent  any 
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last  minute  nullification  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  qualified  citizens. 

Under  this  proposal,  observers  assigned 
by  the  Attorney  General  would  be  en- 
titled to  be  present  at  polling  and  tabu- 
lating places.  They  would  only  do  two 
things:  observe  and  report  back  any 
con-upt  practices  which  prevent  persons 
certified  as  eligible  voters  from  casting 
a  ballot  and  having  their  votes  counted. 

Congre.ss  is  entrusted  by  section  2  of 
the  15th  amendment  with  the  express 
power  to  enact  'appropriate  legislation" 
to  eliminate  State  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  and  color.  Un- 
questionably, then.  Congress  does  have 
the  power  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Federal  officers 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  State  election 
officers,  and  to  determine  whether  these 
State  officials  have  engaged  in  any  con- 
duct denying  the  right  to  vote. 

These  poll  observers,  therefore,  would 
be  duly  appointed  Federal  personnel  per- 
fonning  an  acknowledged  and  necessai-y 
Federal  function. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  United 
States  v.  Mosley.  238  U.S.  383  (1915)  : 

The  right  to  have  one's  vote  counted  has 
the  same  dignity  as  the  right  to  put  a  ballot 
in  a  bo.\  (238  U.S.  at  386). 

One  criticism  that  has  been  advanced 
against  my  amendment  is  that  it  goes 
too  far.  In  reply  to  that  criticism,  I  wish 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  67  Senators 
have  agreed  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  enact  the  bill  S.  1564  as  it  was 
originally  introduced  on  March  18.  1965. 

Subsequently  that  version  of  the  bill 
was  revised  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  This  Dirksen  substitute  was 
considered  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  executive  session  April  6  through  9. 

The  Dirksen  substitute  was  revised  by 
the  committee  and  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  9.  The  committee's  substi- 
tute bill  considerably  strengthened  the 
Dirksen  substitute. 

Following  this,  the  Senate  leadership 
substituted  their  own  substitute  bill — 
and  this  is  the  version  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

In  ail  four  of  these  bills,  there  were 
included  three  provisions  which  have 
been  criticized  in  the  same  way — that 
these  provisions  "go  too  far." 

First.  Sections  3(a)  and  4(b)  of  the 
bill  provide  that  State  laws  on  voting 
"tests  and  devices."  which  have  been 
used  discrlminatorily  so  as  to  deny  the 
right  to  vote,  are  suspended — and  they 
remain  suspended  for  5  years  In  declara- 
tory judgment  cases  under  section  4»a>, 
or  for  an  appropriate  period  determined 
by  a  court  under  section  3<b>. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  an  un- 
precedented provision. 

No  one  will  deny  that  these  sections 
of  the  bill  are  drastic — that  they  go  very 
far.  Nowhere  in  Ameiican  law  has  the 
Federal  Government  ever  suspended 
State  laws.  But  Mr.  President,  even  if 
they  are  unprecedented,  drastic  and  go 
very  far,  these  provisions  are  necessary 
and  proper,  and  the  only  feasible  means 
by  which  Congress  may  effectively  carry 
out  the  command  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. 

Second.  The  pending  bill  provides  that 
States  may  seek  a  declaratory  judgment 


that  they  have  not,  under  section  4(a), 
abridged  any  citizens'  voting  rights  by 
the  use  of  tests  or  devices — but  this  ac- 
tion may  be  brought  only  in  tiie  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
section  4  <  a  • . 

Section  5  also  provides  that  a  State 
seeking  to  enact  or  administer  a  voting 
qualification,  standard,  practice  or  pro- 
cedure different  from  those  in  effect  on 
November  1,  1964,  may  institute  an  ac- 
tion for  declaratory  judgment  that  the 
new  qualification  will  not  deny  anyone 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color — but  again,  this  action  must  be 
brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

While  ample  precedent  exists  for  these 
change-of-venue  provisions,  this  is  nev- 
ertheless a  drastic  remedy  to  correct  a 
drastic  wrong  perpetrated  for  too  many 
decades.  There  is  no  question,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  provisions  go  very 
far. 

Third.  Section  12(a)  of  the  bill  makes 
private  individuals  liable  to  criminal 
penalties  for  depriving  or  attempting  to 
deprive  qualified  voters  from  voting. 

This,  too,  is  a  drastic  remedy.  It  goes 
vei-y  far.  It  is  directly  contrai-y  to  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided.  In  the 
case  of  U.S.  v.  Reese,  92  U.S.  214.  218 
(1876),  it  was  held  that  the  violation  of 
ones  civil  rights  by  private  individuals 
was  a  cause  of  action  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  were 
directed  against  State  action  and  not 
private  action. 

I  do  not  raise  this  point  to  protest 
against  it,  Mr.  President,  for  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  provision.  But  I 
raise  this  point  to  answer  the  charge 
that  my  amendment  "goes  too  far,"  and 
to  show  how  far  this  bill  goes — and  jus- 
tifiably so — in  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  15th  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
suspend  State  laws,  require  a  change  of 
venue  in  actions  for  declaratory  judg- 
ment, and  to  render  private  persons 
criminally  liable  for  obstructing  quali- 
fied voters  from  voting.  The  very  same 
power  enabling  enactment  of  these  pro- 
visions empowers  the  Congress  to  enact  a 
poll  watcher  provision. 

It  is  the  very  same  power  which  Is 
sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  in 
article  I.  section  8,  clause  8,  empowering 
Congress  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

The  long  history  of  repeated  efforts 
and  clever  devices  used  by  the  States  to 
disfranchise  qualified  Negro  voters — 
grandfather  clauses,  white  primaries, 
procedural  hurdles  in  the  registration 
process,  racial  gerrymandering,  improper 
challenges,  and  discriminatory  use  of 
tests  and  device — show  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  ballot 
from  the  time  it  is  cast  until  it  is  finally 
tabulated.  They  show  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  a  poll  watcher  pro- 
vision is  "necessary  and  proper"  to  carry 
out  the  prior  provisions  of  the  bill — and 


to  effectively  carry  out  the  15th  amen(J. 
ment  requirements. 

It  is  this  very  same  power  by  which 
Congress  passed  the  election  law  of  1871 
which  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  landmark  case  of  Ex  parte  Siebold 
100  U.S.  399  (1880  > .  which  I  referred  to  iri 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  memo- 
randum. 

In  that  case  the  Court  upheld  a  much 
more  elaborate  Federal  control  of  state 
elections  under  the  election  law  of  1871 
than  is  contemplated  under  the  pending 
amendment. 

That  1871  law  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  supervisors  for  Federal 
elections  by  the  judge  of  a  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States,  upon  a  request  of 
less  than  10  citizens  that  the  election  be 
"guarded  and  scrutinized."  The  super- 
visors were  authorized  to  observe  the 
casting  and  tabulation  of  ballots,  and 
to  challenge  the  votes  of  any  person 
whose  legal  qualifications  they  ques- 
tioned. They  were  required  to  be  present 
continually  at  the  polling  places  until 
eveiT  ballot  had  been  counted  and  proper 
returns  made. 

In  the  event  that  a  supervisor  was  pre- 
vented from  discharging  his  duties,  he 
was  to  report  promptly  any  such  interfer- 
ence. Provision  was  made  for  an  ad- 
ministrative review  of  the  charges. 

The  1871  law  also  provided  for  the  as- 
signment of  U.S.  marshals  or  deputy  mar- 
shals to  the  polling  places  for  Federal 
elections  in  cities  or  towns  of  more  than 
20,000  inhabitants  upon  application  of  2 
citizens  from  each  such  city  or  town. 
The  marshals  were  to  "aid  and  assist  the 
supervisors  of  elections  in  the  verification 
of  any  list  of  persons  who  may  have  regis- 
tered or  voted  and  also  to  attend  at  all 
times  for  holding  elections,  the  polls  in 
such  districts  or  precincts." 

The  marshals  were  required  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  support  and  protect  the  super- 
visors of  election,  and  to  prevent  fraudu- 
lent voting  or  fraudulent  conduct  by  elec- 
tion officials.  There  is  some  question 
whether  marshals  assigned  to  the  polls 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1871  statute 
had  the  legal  right  to  carry  arms.  An  act 
of  1865  had  prohibited  the  stationing  of 
troops  or  armed  men  at  any  polling  place 
"unless  it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  to  keep 
the  peace  at  the  polls" — 13  Stat.  437 
(1865).  Since  the  election  law  of  1871 
specified  that  marshals  were  to  be  dis- 
patched to  the  polls  in  order  to  "keep  the 
peace"  along  with  their  other  duties,  it 
would  appear  they  had  the  legal  right  to 
bear  arms. 

In  1894  Congress  repealed  the  election 
law  of  1871.    See  title  18.  United  States 
'Code,  section  591, 1958. 

From  my  outline  of  the  1871  election 
law,  it  is  clear  that  the  1871  law's  pro- 
vision is  far  stronger,  far  broader,  than 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment— particularly  in  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  for  the  challenging 
of  voters,  and  the  stationing  of  Federal 
marshals  at  the  polls. 

In  Ex  parte  Siebold.  the  Court,  holding 
the  1871  law  constitutional,  said: 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
to  these  every  citizen  of  every  State  owes 
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obedience,  whether  in  his  individual  or  offi- 
cial capacity.    (See  100  U.S.  at  392.) 

It  was  this  rule  of  national  supremacy, 
the  Court  said,  which  was  decisive  where 
Congress  is  mandated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  a  subject.  When  the 
Congress  is  mandated  to  carry  out  a  duty 
by  the  Constitution,  then,  the  Court  said 
"it  must  assume  exclusive  control  of  the 
whole  subject"— 100  U.S.  at  391. 

And  where  Congress  so  legislates  on  a 
subject,  such  as  that  referring  to  poll 
observers,  which  is  "tlie  necessary  con- 
sequence" and  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
question  of  protection  of  voting  rights, 
then  its  power  to  do  so  is  undoubted. 

The  Court  said: 

If  Congress,  by  its  power  to  make  or  alter 
the  regulations,  has  a  general  supervisory 
power  over  the  whole  subject,  where  is  there 
to  preclude  it  from  imposing  additional  sanc- 
tions on  a  matter  directly  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal subject?     (100  U.S.  at  387.) 

Thus  it  has  long  been  recognized  that, 
as  the  Court  stated  more  recently : 

The  concept  of  political  equality  in  the 
voting  booth  contained  in  the  15th  amend- 
ment extends  to  all  pha.'ses  of  State  elections 
{Gray  v.  Sanders.  372  U.S.  368  at  380  (1963), 
in  which  the  Court  held  the  Georgia  county 
unit  system  violated  the  equal  protection 
clniise  of  the  14th  amendment). 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  verj' 
necessary  amendment  as  part  and  parcel 
of  legislation  to  extend  the  franchise  to 
all  qualified  American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  as  much  time  as  he  may 
need. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  his  leadership  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  this  is  the  most 
important  single  amendment  to  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill  which  will  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  this  year. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
some  testimony  taken  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  hearings  this  past  Febru- 
ary in  Jackson.  Miss.  In  these  hearings 
witnesses  testified  that,  although  they 
were  already  registered,  fear  had  kept 
them  from  voting. 

It  was  explained  that  while  registra- 
tion took  place  in  the  county  courthouse, 
which  was  usually  in  a  substantial  town, 
ballots  were  cast  in  precinct  polling 
places  which  were  frequently  in  remote 
rural  locations. 

Witnesses  testified  of  having  been 
driven  from  a  polling  place  by  threats  or 
a  generalized  fear  of  attempting  to  vote 
at  such  places.  Several  witnesses  indi- 
cated that  they  would  not  vote  unless 
accompanied  by  sympathetic  white  per- 
sons whose  presence  would  serve  to  pre- 
vent violence. 

One  witness  from  Tallahatchie  County, 
Mr.  James  Rayburn,  who  had  registered 
in  1963,  attempted  to  vote  in  that  year. 
He  believed  himself  to  be  the  only  Negro 
registered  to  vote  in  his  election  district. 
As  he  approached  the  rural  polling  place 
at  Dogwood  Flats  he  was  met  by  a  white 
man  who  stopped  him  outside  the  build- 
ing. "He  asked  me  where  I  was  going. 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  vote.  The  white 
man  said,  "Well,  you  won't  vote  here,' 
and  he  begun  to  curse." 


The  witness  then  entered  the  polling 
place.  Inside  another  white  man  in- 
formed him  that  the  election  officer  was 
ab.sent. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rayburn 
at  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights: 

He  *  •  •  walked  back  to  the  door  and 
said,  "you  go  out  there  and  *  *  •  wait  out 
there  under  that  tree."  And  I  stood  and 
looked  at  him  and  said.  "Under  the  tree?" 
He  said.  "Yes,  go  out  there  and  wait  under 
the  tree."  And  I  walked  off  and  the  man 
that  challenged  me  as  I  was  going  In,  he 
challenged  me  again  and  this  time  he  had 
a  stick  with  a  piece  of  iron  on  it. 

He  asked  me  where  did  I  live.  I  told  him. 
Asked  me  my  name.  I  told  him.  He  said, 
"I'll  make  sure" — he  cursed  again — "that  you 
won't  vote  no  more.  You  vote  now,  you 
won't  vote  any  more." 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  would  have  voted  if  they  would  have  al- 
lowed me,  regardless  of  what  he  said.  But 
see,  the  man  in  there  told  me  to  go  out  under 
the  tree,  and  I  knew  out  under  the  tree 
wasn't  no  place  to  vote,  and  I  didn't  sit 
around  because  he  might  have  been  building 
up  to  most  anything.  You  could  see  he  had 
a  knife  or  pistol  or  something  and  I  had 
just  nothing  but  my  hand,  and  that's  just 
Negro  bone. 

When  asked  what  he  was  told  would  hap- 
pen if  he  voted,  Mr.  Rayburn  replied:  "They 
would  kill  me."  He  left  the  polling  place 
without  voting  and  said  he  did  not  dare 
return  to  vote  in  November  1964. 

Vice  Chairman  Patterson.  You  said  you 
didn't  want  to  go  alone  to  Dogwood  Flats  to 
vote.    Would  you  go  alone  now? 

Mr.  Rayburn.  I  would.  I  believe  I  would, 
but  I  would  seek  better  protection,  or  some 
protection. 

Vice  Chairman  Patterson.  Where  would 
you  go  to  get  that  protection? 

Mr.  Rayburn.  Possibly  I  [would]  have  to 
pull  out  several  different  strings.  I  might 
not  go  directly  to  the  law.  but  I  might  pull 
the  strings  with  some  fellows  who  would  have 
influence  over  the  law. 

Vice  Chairman  Patterson.  A  white  man? 

Mr.  Rayburn.  Yes. 

Three  times  since  1957  we  have  enacted 
legislation  implementing  the  15th 
amendment.  With  each  such  statute 
some  progress  was  made.  But  the  prob- 
lem was  not  solved.  This  time  we  must 
do  the  job  right.  We  must  enact  a  bill 
which  will  be  effective  and  will  leave  no 
room  for  evasion  or  circumvention. 
Amendment  No.  167,  which  I  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Fong  and  13  other  Senators, 
constitutes  an  essential  ingredient  of  any 
effective  bill. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  assign  poll  watchers 
in  any  political  subdivision  for  which 
examiners  have  been  appointed.  The  poll 
watchers  would  have  two  jobs:  First,  they 
would  be  present  at  the  places  where 
elections  are  held  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  whether  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  are  being  permitted  to  vote, 
and  second,  they  would  be  present  when 
and  where  votes  are  counted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  whether  the  votes  cast 
are  being  properly  counted  and  tabulated. 
It  is  important  to  note  at  the  outset  what 
the  poll  watchers  would  not  be  author- 
ized to  do.  They  would  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  challenge  voters.  They  would 
not  have  the  power  to  count  ballots. 
They  could  not  interfere  with  voters  or 
otherwise  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  State  election  machinery.    All  they 


would  be  empowered  to  do  is  to  be  present 
as  observers.  While  the  role  of  poll 
watchers  under  our  amendment  would 
thus  be  limited,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
detail,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  avail- 
able to  perform  this  role. 

In  its  present  form,  section  10  of  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  an  action  to  require  persons 
listed  under  the  act  to  be  placed  on  offi- 
cial voting  lists.  His  authority  to  do 
so  is  dependent,  however,  upon  his  re- 
ceiving complaints  from  20  persons. 
When,  after  the  receipt  of  complaints, 
such  an  action  is  filed,  the  court  is  re- 
quired to  appoint  poll  watchers  at  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
court  may  also  order  the  impounding  of 
ballots  to  insure  that  all  eligible  persons 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

While  the  present  provisions  are  help- 
ful, in  my  view  they  are  not  as  compre- 
hensive as  they  should  be.  There  are  a 
number  of  weaknesses  in  section  10  as  it 
is  presently  drafted,  and  these  would  be 
corrected  by  our  amendment. 

First.  Section  10  in  its  present  form 
authorized  the  appointment  of  poll 
watchers  only  where  persons  listed  under 
the  act  have  not  been  placed  on  the  offi- 
cial State  or  local  voting  Usts.  This  fo- 
cus upon  the  issue  of  whether  the  names  t 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote  under  the  act 
have  been  placed  on  local  voting  lists 
seems  to  me  wholly  illogical.  Poll  watch- 
ers are  needed  just  as  much  when  Ne- 
groes have  been  placed  on  the  list  but  are 
not  permitted  to  cast  a  ballot.  They 
are  needed,  too.  to  make  certain  that  the 
votes  of  all  qualified  citizens  are  actually 
counted  and  tabulated.  Indeed,  section 
10  in  its  present  form  invites  local  offi- 
cials bent  on  discriminating  to  purchase 
immunity  from  scrutiny  at  the  polls  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  placing  nam.es  on 
a  list. 

The  fact  of  the  m.atter  is  that  poll 
watchers  are  needed  wherever  and 
whenever  there  is  evidence  of  discrimi- 
nation in  the  voting  process,  whatever  its 
form.  Their  presence  should  not  de- 
pend on  the  single  circumstance  of 
whether  State  officials  list  eligible  votei'S. 
The  act  of  listing  clearly  would  not  in- 
sure nondiscriminatory  conduct  at  the 
polls.  Our  amendment  would  permit  the 
assigrunent  of  poll  watchers  to  deal  with 
any  and  all  methods  of  discrimination 
or  evasion  of  the  law.  It  would  thus 
remedy  a  significant  defect. 

Second.  The  machinery  of  the  present 
section  10  operates  only  when  a  com- 
plaint is  filed  by  at  least  20  persons  stat- 
ing that  they  have  not  been  listed.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  neither  realistic  nor 
sufficient  to  make  protection  at  the 
counting  stage  of  the  voting  process 
complaint-oriented.  Potential  victims 
of  the  discrimination  have  no  way  of 
knowing  in  advance  whether  or  not  their 
votes  vn.\\  be  properly  counted.  Lack- 
ing this  essential  knowledge,  they  will  be 
unable  to  file  complaints,  and  poll 
watchers  will  not  be  appointed  to  be 
present  at  the  tabulation  of  the  votes. 
In  other  words,  while  the  act  we  are  now 
writing  guarantees  the  listing  and  regis- 
tration of  many  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion, it  leaves  wide  open  the  possibility 
that  the  ballots  of  those  who  are  listed 
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under  Federal  law  will  simply  be  thrown 
into  a  wastepaper  basket.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  the  only  real  remedy  in  the 
bill  against  the  denial  of  rights  at  the 
vote-counting  stage  is  the  threat  of 
criminal  prosecution — not  a  very  effec- 
tive deten-ent,  as  we  have  learned  again 
and  again. 

Our  amendment  would  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  poll  watchers  dependent 
not  upon  the  filing  of  complaints  but 
upon  the  judgment  bf  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  can  be  counted  upon  to  know 
where  hard-core  attitudes  are  likely  to 
result  in  last-ditch  defiance. 

Third.  Section  10  in  its  present  form 
contemplates  only  judicial,  not  adminis- 
trative, action  to  bring  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  poll  watchers.  We  all 
know  that  in  the  past  judicial  relief  has 
often  proved  inadequate.  Indeed,  the 
inadequacy:  of  judicial  rchef  is  the  very 
reason  for  the  present  bill.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  substitute  administrative 
machinery  for  lawsuits  in  the  registra- 
tion process  and  then  to  provide  only 
judicial  relief  at  the  most  crucial  stage 
of  the  election  process — the  casting  of 
the  ballot  itself. 

Our  amendment  would  deal  with  this 
problem  by  vesting  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  authority  to  assign  persons  to 
act  as  poll  watchers. 

I  emphasize  again — only  watchers. 
They  do  not  interfere.  They  are  merely 
physically  present  to  watch. 

These  are  matters  of  substance  and 
importance.  They  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  bill  that  is  effective  and 
one  that  gives  rise  to  more  protracted 
litigation. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  the  function  of  determining 
the  assignment  of  poll  watchers  be  vested 
in  the  Attorney  General  rather  than  in 
the  courts.  The  duties  involved  are  es- 
sentially law  enforcement  duties.  At  the 
stage  when  this  provision  takes  effect, 
the  rights  of  the  persons  involved  will 
have  been  adjudicated  and  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining  will  be  whether  these 
rights  are  actually  respected  in  practice. 
This  is  appropriately  a  matter  for  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
United  States.  The  courts,  moreover, 
lack  the  administrative  facilities  to  ap- 
point, supervise,  and  direct  numbers  of 
poll  watchers.  They  are  ill  equipped  to 
receive  reports  from  many  poll  watchers 
and  act  on  them  administratively. 

The  fact  is  that  a  provision  which  re- 
quires poll  watchers  to  report  directly  to 
a  Federal  court  for  remedial  action  does 
not  set  up  a  very  effective  procedure.  A 
function  of  this  kind  is  more  appropri- 
ately vested  in  an  executive  official.  In 
short,  administrative  supervision  of  poll 
watchers  makes  far  more  sense  than 
judicial  supervision.  Under  our  amend- 
ment, when  a  poll  watcher  detects  a  vio- 
lation, he  will  report  to  the  Attorney 
General  who  can  then  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  appropriate,  including  presenta- 
tion of  the  matter  to  the  court. 

Are  poll  watcher  provisions  really 
needed?  A  brief  glance  at  the  history — 
and  I  commented  on  the  recent  history 
of  the  civil  rights  leaders  in  Mississippi 
which  preceded  the  present  crisis — 
demonstrates  why  we  must  make  abso- 


lutely certain  that  persons  eligible  to 
vote  will  actually  be  able  to  vote  and 
have  their  votes  counted  when  the  bal- 
lots are  tabulated. 

The  effort  to  disfranchise  Negroes  on 
account  of  race  or  color  has  manifested 
itself  in  almost  every  conceivable  phase 
of  the  electoral  process.  The  devices 
employed  have  included  the  "grand- 
father clause" — Guinn  v.  United  States. 
238  U.S.  347 — where  if  one's  grandfather 
voted  in  the  State  and  he  did  not.  he 
could  not  vote;  the  "white  primary." 
Terry  v.  Adams.  345  U.S.  461;  procedural 
hurdles  in  the  registration  process.  Lane 
V.  Wilson,  307  U.S.  268:  racial  gerry- 
mandering, Gomillion  v.  Light/oot,  364 
U.S.  339;  improper  challenges.  United 
States  v.  Thomas,  362  U.S.  58;  and  the 
discriminatory  use  of  test  and  devices, 
Louisiana  v.  United  States    —  U.S.  — 

•  Mar.  8,  1965). 

The  versatility  of  those  bent  on  deny- 
ing 15th  amendment  guarantees  is  out- 
done only  by  their  determination.  As 
soon  as  one  vehicle  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  declared  invalid  by  the  courts,  or 
is  rendered  useless  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion, another  appears.  As  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  wrote  in  United  States  v.  Pen- 
ton.  212  P.  Supp.  193  (M.D.  Ala.)  : 

[I|n  spite  of  these  [two],  prior  Judicial 
declarations,  the  evidence  in  this  case  makes 
it  clear  that  the  defend.int  State  of  Alabama 

•  •  •  continues  in  the  belief  that  some  con- 
trivance may  be  successfully  adopted  and 
practiced  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  equal- 
ity in  the  enjoyment  cf  the  right  to  vote  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  project 
what  might  happen  if  the  registration  of 
voters  were  placed  under  strict  Federal 
supervision,  but  the  voting  process  itself 
was  left  unsupervised.  Slov/downs  in 
precincts  with  heavy  Negro  concentra- 
tion, misleading  advice  or  instruction  at 
the  polls,  summary  rejection  of  Negro 
voters  for  trivial  reasons,  refusals  to  per- 
mit Negroes  to  watch  the  counting  of 
ballots,  mutilation  of  ballots  cast  by  Ne- 
groes— these  are  just  some  of  the  possi- 
ble discriminatory  devices  which  come 
to  mind. 

Indeed,  this  is  the  very  kind  of  activ- 
ity which  occurred  in  post-Reconstruc- 
tion days  in  some  of  the  States.  One 
contemporary  writer  has  said  that — 

With  the  end  of  Reconstruction  there  be- 
gan in  many  places  the  era  of  the  theft  of 
ballot  boxes,  stuffing  of  ballot  boxes,  certifi- 
cation, exchanging,  removing  of  polls  to  un- 
known or  unfrequented  places,  counting  out, 
doctoring,  repeating,  erasing  names  from 
registration  books,  illegal  arrests  before  the 
day  of  election,  and  throwing  out  returns. 
(Weeks.  "The  History  of  Negro  Suffrage  in 
the  South,'  9  Pol.  Sc.  Q.  671,  689   (1894)  ). 

In  Mississippi,  at  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1890,  one  of  the  delegates, 
Circuit  Judge  J.  B.  Chrisman,  of  Lincoln 
County,  said: 

sir,  it  is  no  secret  that  there  has  not  been 
a  full  vote  and  a  fair  count  in  Mississippi 
since  1875;  that  we  have  been  preserving  the 
ascendancy  of  the  white  people  by  revolu- 
tionary methods.  In  plain  words,  we  have 
been  stuffing  ballot  boxes,  committing  per- 
jury, and  here  and  there  in  the  State  carry- 
ing the  elections  by  fraud  and  violence 
until  the  whole  machinery  for  elections  was 
about  to  rot  down. 


These  fraudulent  practices  soon  be- 
came unnecessary  because  Negroes  were 
disfranchised  by  more  direct  methods— 
the  grandfather  clause,  the  white  pri- 
mai-y,  and  the  like.  When  these  schemes 
were  ultimately  struck  down,  there  came 
a  shift  to  the  manipulation  of  literacy 
tests  and  similar  devices  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  in  this  debate. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  would 
put  an  end  to  the  use  of  tests  and  de- 
vices as  a  means  of  maintaining  white 
supremacy.  Clearly,  a  return  to  outright 
discrimination  and  denial  at  the  polls 
must  be  expected,  and  unless  we  wish  to 
have  to  deal  with  that  problem  next  year, 
we  should  act  now  to  forestall  its  occm-- 
rence. 

I  say  that  the  determination  and  in- 
genuity of  those  who  make  an  empty 
promise  of  the  15th  amendment  must  not 
be  equal  to  our  determination  and  our 
ingenuity.  Stubborn  resistance  to  our 
past  efforts  has  brought  us  to  this  cross- 
road. S.  1564  must  leave  no  room  for 
further  abuses  of  the  power  to  set  quali- 
fications as  prerequisites  for  voting.  We 
should  not  have  to  consider  next  year 
what  to  do  about  discrimination  at  the 
polls.  We  must  act  on  that  problem  now. 
In  the  light  of  past  experience,  amend- 
ment No.  167  is  not  merely  necessary,  it 
is  essential. 

V/e  all  know  that  placing  poll  watchers 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  polling  place  and 
having  them  present  when  votes  are 
counted  is  not  a  novel  idea.  Poll 
watchers  are  everywhere  provided  for  in 
order  that  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
voters  may  be  safeguarded.  For  ex- 
ample, under  Louisiana  law.  Revised 
Statutes  18:556,  each  political  party  may 
have  one  watcher  in  a  voting  precinct 
who  is  allowed  to  enter  the  polls  during 
the  canvass  and  count  of  the  votes.  In 
Alabama,  poll  watchers  have  the  right  to 
see  all  oaths  administered  and  signed, 
the  list  of  qualified  voters,  the  poll  lists. 
and  any  and  all  records  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  election.  They  also  have 
the  right  to  observe  the  preliminaries  of 
opening  the  polls  and  may  remain 
throughout  the  election  until  the  results 
have  been  posted.  In  North  Carolina, 
poll  watchers  have  the  right  to  remain 
within  the  voting  enclosure  from  the 
time  the  polls  open  until  they  close. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  in  plain  view  of 
the  precinct  officials,  the  voting  booths, 
the  ballot  boxes,  and  the  voting  proce- 
dure. 

But,  it  will  be  argued,  the  poll  watch- 
ers traditionally  provided  for  under 
State  law  are  representatives  of  political 
parties,  not  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  demonstrate  that  poll  watchers 
appointed  by  political  parties  will  not 
suffice  in  the  specialized  situation  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  In  the  areas  af- 
fected by  our  amendment — that  is,  polit- 
ical subdivisions  in  which  examiners 
have  been  appointed — it  is  unfortunately 
unlikely  that  the  representatives  of 
either  party  will  be  zealous  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  Negro  voters.  Their 
zeal  may  well  be  limited  to  the  protec- 
tion of  white  voters  from  their  respective 
parties.  Tacit  understandings  not  to 
object  to  denials  of  the  rights  of  Negroes 
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must  be  expected,  at  least  in  some  areas. 
Thus,  some  other,  neutral  observer  must 
be  there  to  see  to  it  that  the  promise  of 
the  franchise  won  in  the  Congr.ess  is  not 
nullified  at  the  polling  place.  ' 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that,  unlike 
the  1871  statute  which  provided  for  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  elections,  our  amend- 
ment would  grant  no  authority  to  the 
Federal  poll  watchers  other  than  the  au- 
thority to  observe  and  report  back  to  the 
Attorney  General.  They  would  have  no 
law  enforcement  or  other  functions 
which  could  be  construed  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  local  control  of  elections.  Yet 
the  observer  role  is  essential.  Tlie  very 
presence  of  the  observers  would  obvi- 
ously have  a  tendency  to  curb  at  the  out- 
set any  attempts  to  engage  in  fraud 
or  manipulation.  Beyond  that,  observers 
are  needed  if  the  Attorney  General  is  to 
effectively  carry  out  his  function  under 
section  12  of  the  bill  to  seek  orders  per- 
mitting the  casting  or  counting  of  bal- 
lots within  72  hours  after  the  closing 
of  the  polls.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  decide  within  that  period  of  time 
whether  an  application  for  such  an  or- 
der is  warranted  unless  firsthand,  un- 
biased information  is  available  to  him. 
The- observers  provided  for  under  our 
amendment  would  be  ideally  suited  to 
peilorm  that  task. 

What  about  constitutionality?  The 
constitutional  authority  for  Federal  poll 
watchers  caitnot  be  subject  to  serious 
dispute.  It  is.  of  course,  well  established 
that  the  right  to  vote  includes  the  right 
to  have  the  vote  counted.  Indeed,  the 
Supreme  Court  expressly  so  held  in 
United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.S.  299, 
315.  To  protect  the  right  to  an  honest 
count.  Federal  poll  watchers  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  February  28,  1871, 
which  established  a  pervasive  system  for 
supervising  Federal  elections.  Federal 
election  and  registration  supervisors 
were  charged  by  the  statute  with  a  num- 
ber of  duties,  among  them  poll  watching 
on  election  day,  counting  ballots  cast, 
and  certifying  the  results  of  elections. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  far-reach- 
ing statute  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Ex  parte  Siebold,  100  U.S.  371. 

To  be  sure,  the  1871  statute  specifically 
involved  only  the  congressional  power  to 
legislate  under  article  I  and,  thus,  to 
deal  with  Federal  elections,  but  this  does 
not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  applica- 
bility of  the  precedents  here.  Our  power 
is  no  less  when  we  act  pursuant  to  the 
grant  of  authority  found  in  section  2  of 
the  15th  amendment.  That  section  gives 
to  the  Congress  the  power  to  enforce  by 
"appropriate  legislation"  the  guarantee 
of  the  right  to  vote  with  regard  to  race 
or  color.  We  need  only  look  to  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  determine 
what  is  "appropriate."  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland, 
4  Wheat.  315.421: 

Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means 
which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohib- 
ited, but  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional. 

The  fact  that  we  are  implementing  a 
prohibitory  amendment,  rather  than  a 


direct  grant  of  constitutional  power, 
makes  no  difference.  The  principle  is 
the  same.  Speaking  of  the  13th  and  14th 
amendments,  the  Supreme  Court  wrote 
in  Ex  parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  339.  345- 
46: 

Whatever  legislation  is  appropriate,  that 
is,  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  in  view,  whatever  tends  to 
enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions  they 
contain,  and  to  secure  to  all  persons  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights 
and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  against 
state  denial  or  invasion,  if  not  prohibited,  is 
brought  within  the  domain  of  congressional 
power. 

The  end  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the 
amendment  we  propose  could  not  be 
clearer.  We  mean  to  insure,  through 
the  medium  of  poll  watchers,  that  any 
person  entitled  to  vote  in  any  election  is 
not  deprived  of  this  right  at  the  last  stage 
of  the  voting  process  because  of  his  race 
or  color — grotmds  of  exclusion  clearly 
forbidden  by  the  15th  amendment.  The 
means  used  to  attain  this  end  are  equally 
consistent  with  the  Constitution.  In- 
deed, these  are  the  means  which  must  be 
used  if  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  15th 
amendment  are  not,  once  again,  to  be 
promise  rather  than  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
amendment  No.  167. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mai-yland  for  his  logi- 
cal, clear,  and  to-the-point  discussion 
of  the  amendment.  He  has  collaborated 
most  diligently  with  me  and  other  Sen- 
ators on  this  important  legislation  to 
secure  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  our 
citizens. 

I  thank  him  for  his  excellent  and  fine 
contribution  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
opposition  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  to  the  amendment.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  committee.  It 
should  be  emphasized  to  the  Senate  that 
the  proposal  is  nothing  but  a  provision 
for  poll  watchers  when  an  examiner  has 
been  appointed.  The  same  procedure 
is  followed  by  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  Democratic  Party  in  almost  every 
election  district.  Poll  watchers  are  sent 
in  w'ith  certificates  made  out  by  some 
political  leader.  That  is  the  least  we 
can  do  to  give  the  Negro  who  goes  to 
the  polls  to  vote  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  there  is  someone  there  with  him 
and  that  he  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  some- 
one who  might  look  at  him  with  hostility, 
with  a  big  pistol  on  his  hip.  We  know 
the  consequences  which  have  ensued 
from  that  kind  of  situation.  Many 
people  have  been  shot,  hurt,  and  boy- 
cotted under  those  circumstances. 

The  amendment  is  most  desirable.  I 
greatly  regretted  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  contained  in  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  yield 
an  additional  minute  of  his  time? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  HART.  Under  the  compelling  and, 
I  believe,  prudent  limitation  which  ap- 
plies to  the  debate  on  the  amendment,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  fully  to  express  and 
to  assign  the  many  reasons  for  which  I 
support  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  could 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  has  said,  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  made  an  ef- 
fort to  respond  to  this  very  real  need. 
Now  again  we  have  an  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  to 
buttress  the  bill  in  a  very  necessary  re- 
spect. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  2  or 
3  weeks  ago  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  the 
pending  voting  rights  bill.  At  that  time 
I  discussed  it  at  some  length,  but  I  did 
not  in  that  address  cover  all  the  general 
aspects  of  the  measure,  particularly  the 
objectionable  features  of  it,  having  in 
mind  that  at  a  later  date  I  would  resume 
where  I  had  left  off  and  express  my  views 
on  other  provisions  that  should  never  be 
enacted  into  law.  But  in  view  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  under 
which  the  Senate  is  now  operating,  and 
glancing  at  the  clock,  which  indicates 
that  it  is  now  4:12  p.m.,  the  remaining 
18  minutes  before  the  agreed  time  to  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  certainly 
does  not  afford  the  time  required  to  ex- 
pose other  hidden  and  obnoxious  provi- 
sions of  the  measure. 

I  shall  speak  only  briefly  and  reserve 
again  for  some  future  time  the  many 
remarks  I  shall  desire  to  make  on  the  bill 
generally  before  a  vote  is  reached  on 
passage. 

This  afternoon,  in  this  brief  period  of 
time.  I  shall  place  in  the  Record  some  in- 
formation which  I  desire  to  have  the  rec- 
ord reflect  with  respect  to  so-called  civil 
rights  laws  that  are  now  on  the  books, 
statutes  that  are  now  in  effect,  and  also 
information  pertaining  to  the  permanent 
resisti-ation  law  that  has  been  enacted 
and  is  now  in  force  in  my  State  of  Ark- 
ansas. 

I  suggest  that  this  country  has  no  need 
for  another  law  in  the  field  of  voting 
i-ights.  That  field  has  already  been 
amply  sown  with  an  abundance  of  laws 
and  remedies,  remedies  that  were  de- 
signed—and that  I  am  sure  will,  if  judi- 
ciously and  diligently  applied— to  reach 
every  so-called  evil  that  the  biU  is  in- 
tended to  remedy.  Not  only  would  they 
reach  them,  but  they  would  follow  pro- 
cedures that  are  more  traditional  and 
more  in  keeping  with  the  due  process 
theories  of  our  criminal  statutes  and  ju- 
dicial concepts  of  justice. 

For  example,  the  statute  books  today 
reveal  the  following  seven  laws  that  are 
designed  to  protect  and  guarantee  the 
right  to  vote. 

First,  any  citizen— and  "any  citizen 
includes    every    imaginary,    conceivable 
person  that  the  pending  bill  is  intended 
to  apply  to  or  to  aid  and  assist— may  sue 
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any  election  official  who  denies  him  the 
right  to  vote.  That  means  exactly  what 
it  says:  "any  election  official" — for  dam- 
ages. That  is  title  42,  United  States  Code, 
section  1983.  an  old  statute,  one  that 
could  be  applied,  but  seldom  is.  not  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  made  effective,  but 
merely  because  of  the  indifference  of  the 
person  who  may  have  such  a  grievance; 
and  such  persons  ax'e  scarce. 

Also,  those  who  imagine  any  such 
grie\ance  could  very  well  make  use  of 
that  statute.  The  fact  that  they  do  not 
clearly  indicates  that  cases  of  willful  de- 
nial to  anyone  of  the  right  to  vote  are 
indeed  few  and  far  between. 

Second,  any  citizen  who  alleges  that 
he  is  wrongfully  denied  the  right  to  vote 
may  sue  in  Federal  court  without  a  jury 
to  prevent  the  denial  of  that  right.  That 
is  title  42,  United  States  Code,  section 
1971.  Under  that  statute,  anyone  who 
believes  that  he  has  been  wrongfully 
denied  the  right  to  vote  may  bring  suit 
in  Federal  court  and  have  the  judge  de- 
cide the  case.  He  does  not  have  to  risk 
the  prejudices  of  jurors.  He  can  have 
one  man,  who  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
to  the  judiciai-y,  and  whose  appointment 
has  been  confirmed  by  this  body,  pre- 
sumably a  man  of  stature,  character,  and 
integrity,  and  above  reproach,  decide  the 
issue  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  been 
wrongfully  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

It  may  be  said  that  that  is  not  suflfl- 
cient;  that  he  cannot  accept  a  judge 
appointed  by  the  President  and  whose 
appointment  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Some  other  device  is  needed,  so 
it  is  proposed  in  the  bill  to  have  exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission naake  a  determination  whether 
one  is  being  refused  or  denied  the  right 
to  vote. 

It  is  said  that  select  persons  must 
make  a  determination  of  the  actions  of 
citizens  who  are  serving  as  election  of- 
ficials. It  would  be  far  safer  and  more 
in  keeping  with  our  judicial  process  and 
our  due  process  theory  of  justice  to  have 
a  court  of  law,  a  court  presided  over  by 
a  judge  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
President  and  whose  nomination  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  make  a 
decision  and  determination  after  hear- 
in?  a  case,  than  it  would  be  to  vest  this 
power  and  authority  in  some  appointee 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Third,  any  election  official  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  who  denies  any 
qualified  voter  his  ric:ht  to  register  and 
vote  under  color  of  law  is  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  That  is  18  U.S.C. 
242.  What  more  is  necessary?  A  law  is 
in  effect  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment anyone  who,  even  under  color  of 
law.  denies  the  franchise  to  any  citizen 
of  this  country. 

Why  are  these  laws  not  enforced?  One 
reason  that  they  are  not  enforced  and 
no  great  effort  is  made  to  enforce  them 
is  that  there  is  no  abundance  of  viola- 
tions. Violations  of  these  statutes  are 
few  and  far  between.  If  there  were  an 
abundance  of  violations,  that  would  be 
a  reflection  upon  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  for  not 
pursuing  more   diligently  the  enforce- 


ment of  statutes  which  are  already  on 
the  books. 

Fourth,  any  election  offixial  who  con- 
spires with  another  to  deny  any  witness 
the  right  to  vote  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  10  years,  or 
both,  18  U.S.C.  241. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  right  to 
heavily  fine  and  imprison  with  a  long 
sentence  any  election  official  who  con- 
spires with  another  to  deny  any  citizen 
the  right  to  vote. 

We  hear  of  few  or  no  prosecutions  un- 
der that  statute.  Why  is  that?  It  is  be- 
cause violations  do  not  occur.  If  it  is 
charged  and  established  that  they  do 
occur,  that  would  reflect  upon  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  their  failure  to  diligently  en- 
force the  statute. 

I  do  not  cast  any  reflection  on  anyone. 
I  do  not  believe  that  violations  of  any 
consequence  have  occun-ed.  However, 
those  who  contend  that  another  statute 
is  needed,  by  inference,  at  least,  so 
reflect. 

Fifth,  the  Attorney  General  may  sue 
in  the  Federal  courts  for  an  injunction 
at  any  time  any  person  is  engaged  in.  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  he  is  about  to  engage  in.  any  act  de- 
signed to  deprive  a  person  of  his  right 
to  vote.  42  U.S.C.  1993. 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  until  an  act  is 
committed.  The  Attorney  General  has 
the  power  to  pui-sue  the  injunctive  rem- 
edy, the  preventive  remedy,  and  thus 
preclude  a  criminal  act  from  ever  oc- 
curring, and  prevent  any  citizen  from 
being  denied  his  right  to  the  franchise. 

If  a  citizen  has  i-ea.sonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  such  action  has  occurred 
or  is  about  to  occur,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral does  not  have  to  wait  until  the  act 
is  committed.  He  can  take  a  preventive 
action  and  thus  avoid,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizen,  any  denial  of  his  right  to  the 
franchi.se. 

Sixth,  if  a  Federal  judge  finds  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  pursuant  to  the 
1960  Civil  Rights  Act,  he  may  appoint 
Federal  voting  referees  to  replace  local 
officials. 

Has  any  pattern  been  established? 
Has  any  action  been  taken  under  this 
statute?  Have  any  Federal  voting  ref- 
erees been  appointed  to  replace  local 
officials?  If  not,  why?  The  best  reason 
is  that  there  has  been  no  need  for  it. 
No  condition  existed  to  justify  the  en- 
forcement or  attempt  to  enforce  this 
statute. 

If  conditions  prevail  in  which  none  of 
these  statutes  have  been  invoked,  or  if 
it  did  not  become  necessary  to  apply  the 
statutes  and  proceed  under  their  provi- 
sions, that  would  refute  the  claim  of 
those  who  contend  that  conditions  now 
exist  that  necessitate  the  enactment  of 
the  pending  bill. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  primary 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  reflect  upon  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
himiiliate  the  people  of  our  section  of 
the  country.  The  very  fact  that  we 
have  all  of  these  statutes,  under  which 
no  proceedings  have  been  taken,  demon- 
strates more  impressively  than  any 
words  I  can  utter,  the  lack  of  need  for 


what  is  being  attempted  in  the  pending 
bill. 

Seventh,  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
provides  that  all  voting  cases  be  expe- 
dited, that  if  less  than  15  percent  of  a 
race  is  registered.  Federal  referees  shall 
be  appointed,  and  that  everyone  with  a 
sixth-grade  education  is  presumed  lit- 
erate— 42  United  States  Code  1971. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  more  do  we 
want?  If,  under  all  these  laws,  voting 
rights  cannot  bo  enforced  and  the  sacred, 
ness  of  the  franchise  cannot  be  pre- 
served, there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be 
reached,  namely,  that  the  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country  and  the  judicial 
process  has  broken  down. 

We  have  every  weapon  that  is  required 
or  necessary  to  preserve  the  right  of  the 
franchise  and  to  enforce  the  right  to 
vote  if  we  continue  to  follov,'  the  due 
process  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Moreover,  there  is  no  need  for 
a  law  on  voting  rights  which  would  affect 
my  State  of  Arkansas.  I  empliasize  that 
although  an  amendment  has  been  placea 
in  the  bill,  followed  by  a  subsequent 
amendment  that  would  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  provision  until  after  the  next 
election,  there  is  no  need  to  make  this 
law  apply  to  Arkansas. 

It  is  evident  from  tl.o  fact  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  its  report  on 
voting — which  Commission  would  like 
to  have  found  something  wrong,  if  there 
were  anything  wrong—dated  in  1961, 
stated: 

Negroes  now  appear  to  encounter  no  sig- 
nificant racially  motivated  impediments  to 
voting  in  Arkans;;s. 

That  is  from  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission report  on  voting  in  1961,  page 
22. 

Yet,  it  is  insisted  that  there  be  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  to  drag  Arkansas  into 
it.  Why?  Is  there  justification?  Those 
who  intended  to  find  something  wrong 
could  not  find  it,  and  so  reported. 

In  addition,  we  now  have  in  my  State 
a  new  and  simple  registration  law.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  was  under  the  poll  tax 
which  so  many  condemned.  Arkansas 
was  completely  vindicated,  even  though 
it  had  a  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting.  Now,  it  does  not  even  have  a 
poll  tax. 

Now  it  does  not  even  have  that.  In 
addition,  we  now  have  in  my  State  a  new, 
simple  registration  law  that  was  adopted 
by  the  people  of  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  hour  of  4:30 
having  arrived,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  under  consideration  will  be 
taken. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  ask  for  additional  time,  but 
I  serve  notice  that  I  have  much  more 
to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments (No.  167)  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended 
and  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  DirksenI. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 


ask  .   ^  ^ 

for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
The  yeas  and  .nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called^ .     On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader   FMr. 
DiRKSENl.    If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ins,  he  would  vote  "nay."    If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."     I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see   iMr. 
BassI,   the    Senator    from    Idaho    fMr. 
Church!,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the   Senator  from  Arizona 
fMr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The    Senator    from    Vermont    [Mr. 
Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]   are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  I^routy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 


nays  25,  as 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Fong 


Va. 


follows : 

[No.  77  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 

Gore  Monroney 

Harris  Morse 

Hart  Morton 

Hartke  Moss 

Inouye  Muskie 

JackEon  Nelson 

Javits  Pastore 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Pell 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Proxmire 
Kuchcl 


Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 


Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

NAYS— 25 

Holland 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Long,  La. 
McClellan 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Robertson 
Russell,  S.C. 
Smathers 

NOT  VOTING— 

Hruska 

Jordan, Idaho 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

McNamara 

Montoya 

Neuberger 


Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tvdings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


19 

Pearson 
Prouty 
Ribicoff 
Russell,  Ga. 
Simpson 


Bass 

Carlson 

Church 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Gruening 

Hayden 

So  the  amendments  (No.  149)  offered 
by  Mr.  Fong  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute 
w^ere  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    176 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
176,  which  I  jointly  sponsor  with  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute  will 
be  stated  for   the   information   of   the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  IVlr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  between  line  17  and  line  13, 
Insert  a  now  section  4(e)  : 

"(e)(1)  Congress  hereby  declares  that  to 
secure    the    rights    under    the    fourteenth 


amendment  of  persons  educated  in  American- 
flag  schools  in  which  the  predominant  class- 
room language  was  other  than  English,  it  is 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  States  from  con- 
ditioning the  right  to  vote  of  such  persons  on 
ability    to    read,    write,    understand,    or   In- 
terpret any  matter  in  the  English  language. 
"(2)   No  person  who  demonstrates  that  he 
has  successfully  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade   in   a   public   school    in,   or   a   private 
school  accredited  by,  any  State  or  territory, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  which  tlie  predomi- 
nant classroom  language  was  other  than  Eng- 
lish, shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any 
Federal,  State,   or  local  election  because  of 
his  inability  to  read,  write,  understand,  or 
interpret  any  matter  in  the  English  language, 
except  that   in   States   in   which   State  law 
provides  that  a  difl^erent  level  of  education 
is  presimiptive  of  literacy,  he  shall  demon- 
strate   that   he   has   successfully   completed 
an  equivalent  level  of  education  in  a  public 
school  in,  or  a  private  school  accredited  by, 
any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
which  the  predominant  classroom  language 
was  other  than  English." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST     AND     ORDER     OP 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  believe  an  order  is  in 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  will  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow;  is  that 
not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  morning  hour  tomorrow  to  extend 
until  no  later  than  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  1  hour  on 
the  pending  Kennedy- Javits  amendment, 
to  be  equally  divided,  the  time  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  ;  the  vote 
to  be  taken  not  later  than  1 :30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  1:30  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, May  20,  1965,  on  amendment  numbered 
176  offered  by  the  Senators  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  JAvrrs],  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  by  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Dirksen,  No.  124,  as  amended,  for  the 
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bill  (S.  1564>  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Provided.  That  all  time  for  debate  after 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
on  Thursday,  May  20.  1965.  not  to  exceed 
12:30  o'clock  p.m..  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Ervin  ] . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  if  he  is  through? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Yes; 
I  have  completed  my  statement. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  amendment  No.  176,  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy! which  would  amend  the  leadership 
substitute  proposed  by  Senator  Dirksen 
and  myself. 

Amendment  No.  176  would  prohibit 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election 
of  any  person  because  of  his  inability  to 
speak  or  understand  English,  or  to  read 
or  write  in  English,  if  he  demonstrates 
successful  completion  of  the  sixth  grade 
of  any  public  or  accredited  private  school 
in  any  State,  territory,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  Puerto  Rico  in  which  the 
predominant  classroom  language  was 
other  than  English.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  enfranchise  a 
good  number  of  intelligent  and  literate 
persons  of  Puerto  Rican  origin. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  in  1962  I 
supported  such  a  proposal  as  this,  indeed 
I  cosponsored  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  a  bill  tS.  2750)  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  literacy  tests  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting  in  Federal  elections 
for  persons  who  had  completed  the  sixth 
grade  in  a  public  school  or  accredited 
private  school  in  the  continental  United 
States  or  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  believe  that 
this  provision  is  beyond  a  doubt  consti- 
tutional. In  testifying  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  the  Attorney  General,  too, 
supported  the  constitutionality  of  a 
measure  aimed  at  this  problem. 

There  was  no  provision  such  as  this  in 
S.  1564  as  introduced,  nor  was  such  a 
provision  included  in  the  Mansfield-Dlrk- 
sen  substitute.  The  reason  is  that  until 
recently  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
viewed  as  one  directed  solely  at  problems 
of  race  and  grounded  solely  upon  the 
15th  amendment.  The  Puerto  Rico  prob- 
lem is  not  a  racial  problem  and  thus  must 
be  approached  and  dealt  with  on  some 
other  basis  and  pursuant  to  other  con- 
stitutional powers.  But  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  S.  1564  has  since  been  broad- 
ened by  the  inclusion  of  provisions  to 
remove  such  other  obstacles  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise  as  poll  taxes  which 
may  or  may  not  be  related  to  race  and 
which  are  being  dealt  with  under  other 
powers  in  addition  to  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Thus,  it  is  now  appropriate  to 
further  broaden  the  bill  by  adopting 
amendment  No.  175.  which  is  addressed 
to  a  problem  of  discrimination,  although 
not  of  racial  discrimination.  This  meas- 
ure has  been  before  us  in  pa.st  years — it 
is  not  a  new  concept — it  Is  appropriate 
that  we  act  on  it  in  this  bill. 


THE  TRAGIC  INCIDENT  AT  BIEN  HOA 
AIR  BASE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  week  the  United  States  has  suffered 
a  grievous  and  shocking  loss.  I  refer 
to  the  tragic  incident  at  the  Bien  Hoa  Air 
Base  in  Vietnam.  On  May  14  one  end  of 
the  airfield  erupted  in  flame,  smoke,  and 
a  series  of  concussions  from  bomb  ex- 
plosions. As  a  result  of  this  incident  the 
United  States  lost  over  a  score  of  people 
killed  and  several  score  wounded.  Twelve 
aircraft  were  completely  destroyed  and 
36  damaged  in  varying  degrees. 

The  initial  reports  flowing  from  our 
commanders  in  Vietnam  state  that  the 
cause  was  not  action  by  the  enemy,  but 
an  accident — an  accident  believed  trace- 
able to  either  personnel  or  materiel  pres- 
ent at  the  base. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  immediately  sent 
its  Inspector  General,  in  company  with 
a  team  of  technical  experts,  to  the  scene 
in  order  that  they  might  conduct  a  pains- 
taking inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances 
involved  in  the  tragedy  and  trace  the 
cause  to  its  source. 

The  Air  Force  investigation  is  now 
underway.  It  should  and  must  develop 
the  facts  to  the  extent  they  can  be 
ascertained.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
public  are  entitled  to  know  what  caused 
this  tragedy.  More  than  this,  the  Air 
Force,  as  a  fighting  force,  must  establish 
the  cause  as  positively  as  it  can.  This 
is  necessary  to  insure  against  a  repetition 
of  this  occurrence.  The  establishment  of 
the  cause  and  means  of  prevention  of 
incidents  of  this  type  is  necessary  also 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  full  con- 
fidence in  Air  Force  materiel,  procedures, 
and  training. 

Duiing  the  past  several  months  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee has  exercised  an  active  and  almost 
constant  surveillance  over  the  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam.  One  of  our  staff 
members  spent  almost  a  month  there  in 
a  detailed  on-the-scene  investigation  and 
study.  The  Senate  may  be  assured  that 
the  subcommittee  will  give  this  latest 
occurrence  its  full  and  close  attention. 
We  will  not  let  the  matter  drop  upon  the 
completion  of  the  investigation  by  the 
Air  Force  Inspector  General.  We  intend 
to  call  upon  the  Defense  Department  for 
complete  information  with  respect  to  the 
report  of  the  Inspector  General  and  ex- 
amine the  entire  substance  of  it. 

If  the  facts  developed  by  the  inspector 
general  appear  to  be  incomplete  or  in- 
adequate in  any  respect,  or  if  there  is  any 
Indication  that  the  full  and  complete 
facts  are  not  being  made  available  to  us, 
we  will  then  undertake  our  own 
independent  investigation,  including,  if 
necessary,  the  dispatch  of  staff  person- 
nel to  Vietnam  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter. In  short,  we  will  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  facts 
surrounding  this  tragedy  are  brought  to 
light  and  that  our  fighting  men  in  Viet- 
nam have  the  most  effective  materiel  and 
procedures  that  can  be  provided. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  AUTOMATION 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  President,  we  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  impact  of 


automation  on  oiu*  lives  today,  and  fre- 
quently this  impact  is  the  source  of 
labor-management  disputes. 

At  the  Phoenix  Steel  Corp.'s  plant  at 
Claymont,  Del.,  however,  the  onset  of 
automation  has  produced  cooperation 
instead  of  trouble.  While  both  the  com- 
pany and  the  United  Steelworkers  local 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  they 
have  worked  out  their  mutual  problems, 
it  is  the  union  which  has  in  effect  de- 
cided to  tighten  its  belt  during  a  mas- 
sive modernization  campaign  and,  in  my 
opinion,  deserves  special  commendation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  other  areas  of  the 
country  can  learn  something  from  this 
experience  in  Delaware,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  news  article  from 
the  Wilmington  Morning  News,  en- 
titled "Phoenix  Union  Aids  Automation," 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Long-Range  BENEFrrs:   Phoenix  Union 

Aids    ArrroMATicN 

(By   Martin  Prost) 

Automation  is  coming  to  one  of  Delaware's 
biggest  industrial  plants  with  a  strong  assist 
from  the  company's  workers. 

Union  members  at  Phoenix  Steel  Corp.'s 
Claymont  plant  have  agreed  to  tighten  their 
belts  temporarily  so  the  firm  may  purchase 
modern  machinery,  a  step  that  is  expected 
to  increase  the  labor  force  by  more  than  one- 
third    In   the   long   run. 

"The  plant  was  obsolete,"  William  G.  Toner, 
international  representative  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (USW),  points  out. 

The  Phoenix  board  chairman,  Stanley  Kirk, 
expresses  what  the  company  was  facing  a 
little  more  strongly:  "A  dead  company  would 
be  no  good  to  anyone." 

Essentially  the  situation  was  that  Phoenix 
saw  a  need  to  undertake  a  massive  modern- 
ization campaign  to  speed  up  production  and 
make   operation   more   efficient. 

However,  there  was  one  main  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  modernization:  Article  19.  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  company's  contract  with  Locil 
3182  of  the  United  Steelworkers.  This  clause 
provided  that  the  company  could  not  reduce 
the  size  of  existing  work  crews  without  the 
con.sent  of  the  union. 

Modern  machinery  would  not  Increase  ef- 
ficiency if  work  crews  had  to  be  kept  at  the 
same  size,  the  company  contended. 

After  consultation  with  national  union  of- 
ficials, the  local  agreed  late  last  month  to 
waive  the  clause  for  2  years,  the  time  needed 
by  the  plant  to  install  the  new  equipment. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  article  will  be 
replf.ced  with  section  2B  of  the  existing  na- 
tional agreement  between  big  steel  and  the 
union.  Section  28  contains  the  main  princi- 
ples of  the  local  clause  but  is  not  as  rigid. 

The  short-range  effect  of  the  local's  agree- 
ment to  waive  article  19,  section  1.  will  be  a 
reduction  of  employees  at  the  plant.  This 
will  be  accomplished  as  new  machinery  Is  in- 
stalled and  work  crews  are  reduced. 

The  union  has  arranged  that  this  be  done 
through  a  labor  pool  plan  whereby  high- 
seniority  members  whose  jobs  are  abolished 
can  be  shifted  to  Jobs  in  other  parts  of  the 
plant. 

Toner  and  Local  President  Edgar  M.  Gibson 
see  this  as  only  a  short-range  sacrifice.  They 
predict  the  plant  will  be  employing  at  lest 
2,000  production  workers  once  the  modern- 
ization is  completed.  Present  employment  is 
1,450  production  workers.  Kirk  agrees  that 
in  the  long  run  employment  will  be  up,  prob- 
ably to  2,000   in  2   years. 

More  employees  will  be  needed  for  proc- 
essing and  handling  when  production  Is  In- 
creased, Toner  points  out.     He  also  says  In- 
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creased  production  will  allow  the  plant  to  di- 
versify its  efforts. 

Most  of  its  time  now  is  spent  making  steel 
slabs,  an  intermediary  step  in  production. 
Modem  machinery  will  speed  up  the  slab- 
making  and  allow  more  finishing  time,  he 

said. 

Kirk  is  high  in  praise  of  the  union  for 
its  cooperation.  "They  are  to  be  com- 
mended," he  said.  "They  have  been  real- 
istic." 

Members  of  the  local  negotiating  commit- 
tee were  Gibson,  chairman;  Lcroy  Pernsley, 
cochairman;  Stanley  Zalewskl,  and  Robert 
Dungan. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  I  obtained  permission  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  at  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Thursday,  tomorrow,  and  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Friday.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  12  O'CLOCK  NOON  ON 

MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Fri- 
day, May  21,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  May 
24,  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  it  stand  in 
adjournment   until  tomorrow  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  May 
20,  1965,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  May  19, 1965: 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Frank  Thomas  Mildren.  021992, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army  I,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283, 
3284,  3285.  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

To  be  captain 
Dooley,  Thomas  R.  (MSC),  084838. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reg\ilar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283.  3284.  3285.  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

To  be  7Jinjor 
Gain.  Alexander  L.,  0971976. 
Kouchoukos,  Paul  C,  0974942. 


Reid,  Richard  L.,  0996720. 
Yamashita,  Kanshl  S.,  0987776. 

To  be  captain 
Barker,  James  R.,  04006820. 
Bemis,  Wilber  G.,  Jr.,  04061016. 
Choquette,  James  J.,  04005414. 
Chritton,  William  R.,  Jr..  04006849. 
Corbin,  Delmar  L..  04017051. 
Crowley,  John  D.,  04017388. 
Cumber,  David  R.,  04065210. 
Dendy,  Norris  F.,  04012058. 
Dillingham,  William  B.,  04062512. 
Evans,  Eulus  E.,  05405060. 
Gibson,  Henry  L.,  04000167. 
Hablg,  Arnold  J.,  04064358. 
Halleran,  Kenneth  E.,  04026605. 
Hammond,  John  A.,  04034050. 
Hodge,  John  J.,  04075232. 
Holden,  Robert  T.,  04030660. 
Holly,  John  W.,  04009697. 
Kaczor,  Gerald  E.,  04010357. 
Knudsen,  Joseph  R.,  04005308. 
Levitt,  David  M.,  01890628. 
Lundy,  William  H.,  01890946. 
Mack,  Henry  W.,  04010312. 
McCarthy,  Basil  E.,  04021210. 
Monroe,  Eddie  D.,  04004459. 
Mountel,  Robert  A.,  02097659. 
Nickeson,  Dwaine  E.,  04074731. 
Parker,  Julius,  Jr.,  04047677. 
Phillips,  William  R.,  02004886. 
Powell,  Frank  M.,  04010868. 
Roberts,  David  E.,  05700513. 
Roberts,  Leo  M.,  04012344. 
Schubert,  Clarence  S.,  II.  04062021. 
Smith,  Harvey  A.,  Jr.,  05405229. 
Suttlehan,  Laurence  C,  04006804. 
Turpin,  Billie  G.,  04000210. 
Varallo,  Francis  V.,  05505186. 
Washington,  Samuel,  Jr.,  04044991. 
Waters,  Thomas  L.,  04001695. 
Whitehorn.  Jack  A.,  04006912. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Altier,  Robert  E.,  05209789. 
Armstrong,  Donald  R.,  04060979. 
Barrett,  Etonald  G.,  05400945. 
Black,  James  B.,  05313123. 
Bodmer,  George  M.,  05511513. 
Burch,  Fenwick  H.,  Jr.,  05307185. 
Burton,  Thomas  D.,  05875274. 
Candler,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  05410136. 
Celata,  Donald  V.,  05009578. 
Chewning,  Ward  M.,  Jr..  05314672. 
Clark,  Luke  E.,  02308992. 
Douglass,  Robert  E..  05316448. 
Driskill.  Joe  G.,  05411972. 
Dunham,  Richard  A..  05409697. 
Freese,  Jon  A.,  05213541. 
Gantt,  John  R.,  02316643. 
Heningburg,  Michael,  02299143. 
Hippensteele,  Tom,  05313659. 
Hurry.  Bruce  B.,  05510542. 
Kay,  Edward  C,  04058843. 
Kerr,  Joseph  P.,  05010457. 
Kintlgh.  Jerry  L.,  05513483. 
Land,  Vincent  J.,  04035865. 
Martin,  Geary  D.,  05306191. 
McKinney,  Paul  D.,  02306451. 
Merten,  Patrick  W..  05705992. 
Mills,  William  C,  Jr.,  05412945. 
Moral,  Edward  C,  02307814. 
Morris,  Bruce  A.,  05010092. 
Morris,  Richard  C,  05006411. 
Morrison.  Don  R.,  05401574. 
Parrish.  Joseph  P.,  05514576. 
Plate.  Darold  E..  05513351. 
Presson,  BlUie  T.,  05216320. 
Prow.  William  F.,  05215737. 
Rhodes.  Hugh  H.,  05300696. 
Riggs,  Ronald  K.,  05410555. 
Rosser,  Terry  N..  05412340. 
Schneider,  Robert  H.,  05215725. 
Schreiber.  Kenneth  W..  05005344. 
Smith.  John  A..  05511959. 
Sponseller.  James  M..  05208720. 
Stageberg.  Richard  D.,  05512207. 
Sullivan,  Philip  H.,  Jr..  05007966. 
Touhey,  Henry  J..  05002882. 
Vachon,  Raymond  F..  05010628. 
Ward,  Olin  S.,  Jr.,  04028239. 


Watson,  Samuel  J.,  m,  05214849. 

Weiss,  Stephen  R.,  05412274. 

Woolweaver,  Robert  G.,  05410739. 

Wright,  Raymond  J.,  05205410. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Brown,  Frederick  A.,  05413436. 

Coker,  Fletcher  C,  Jr.,  05316655. 

Collar,  William  D.,  Jr.,  05406007. 

Gushing,  Kerry  B.  M.,  0553 1672. 

Davis,  Julian  A.,  05315335. 

Durham,  George  E.,  05316344. 

Flaherty,  Daniel  J.,  05415920. 

Frichette,  Peter  E.,  05708174. 

Gallagher,  Thomas  W.,  05532080. 

Garland,  Robert  L.,  05218051. 

Glavlckas,  Joseph  A.,  05015575. 

Hellig,  Donald  M.,  05316580. 

Hoskinson,  Charles  E.,  02311327. 

Jackson,  Vernon  B.,  05317242. 

Jarrett,  Garnett  L.,  05317773. 

Johnson,  James  D.,  023 13271. 

Kamicka,  Gerald  W.,  Jr.,  05016226. 
'  LaFreniere,  Richard  L.,  05014384. 

Landln,  Robert  F.,  05315370. 

Langston,  Guy  A.,  05875229. 

Llpka,  Gerald,  05516589. 

Miller,  David  P.,  05215722. 

Rebich,  Larry  G.,  05221002. 

Rich,  John  H.,  Jr.,  05014428. 

Rishell,  Donald  C,  05406361. 

Rubald,  Quintln  T.,  Jr.,  05512872. 

Senkus,  Neal  J.,  0532161 1. 

Stann,  Richard  L.,  05320085. 

Straub,  Delbert  M.,  05406033. 

Van  Zant,  John  H.,  Jr.,  05316967. 

Veen,  Robert  A.,  05532050. 

Wakefield,  William  C,  II,  05218804. 

Wilson,  Clyde  A..  Jr.,  05531020. 

Yatsko,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  05320108. 

Yeager,  Gerald  A.,  05406491. 

Youell,  Charles  C,  III,  05219275. 

Young,  Leo  M.,  05312763. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  3287, 
3288,  3289,  3290,  3291,  3292,  3293,  and  3294: 
To  be  major,  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 

Gomez,  Viviano,  Jr.,  02263864. 

To  be  major.  Medical  Corps 

Otterson,  Warren  N.,  04056004. 

To  be  captain,  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Wills,  Mary  A.,  N2241658. 

To  be  captain.  Chaplain 

Neely,  Donald  L.,  05501868. 

To  be  captain,  Dental  Corps 

Christman,  Peter  D.,  05518292. 

Zulaski,  John  F.,  05206112. 

To  be  captain.  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps 

McNamee,  Alfred  A.,  Jr.,  04013112. 
To  be  captain,  Medical  Corps 

Blrrlel-Carmona,  Tomas,  05826592. 

Black,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  05408320. 

Coggln,  Julian  T.,  05708979. 

Cohen,  Harvey  M..  04085307. 

LaPat,  Richard  C,  05223772. 

Llsclandro,  Richard  C.  05051278. 

Maeda.  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  05800419. 

Miller,  Franklin  C,  0522393 1 .  ^ 

Rakolta,  George  G.,  05525150.  * 

See,  Donald  H..  04027039. 
Scltter.  Glrard.  III.  05206628. 
Smith.  Philip  P.,  05507086. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Carr,  Robert  A.,  04006877. 
To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
LaChambre.  Joyce  M..  N5407177. 
McCaffrey.  Mary  G.,  N2291951. 
Sullivan,  Barbara  A.,  N2298621. 
Woodring,  Anna  L.,  N5411216. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 

Adkins,  Fred,  05219657. 
Bale,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  02315403. 
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Devine,  Frank  E.,  05012159. 
Dupre.  Charles  C.  05012098. 
Fowler.  Britton  L.,  05320769. 
Galiv.  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  05010270. 
Kennedy.  Robert  P.,  05014275. 
Leopold,  Bertram  B..  05220431. 
Noell,  John  S.,  Jr.,  05318034. 
O'Callaghan,  William  L.,  Jr..  05318035. 
Shlakman.  Kenneth  J.,  05220096. 
Tatem.  Stephen  B..  Jr..  05219723. 
Woodward.  Joe  L.,  05412145. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Corps 
Anderson,  James  R..  02313404. 
Howe.  Richard  G..  02316912. 
Brobeck.  Alan  G..  02316914. 
Cipriano.  Frank  J..  02313174. 
Davis.  William  R..  04068463. 
Evans.  Roger  W.,  05511066. 
Firestone,  Marvin  H.,  02313231. 
Glasser,  Stephen  P.,  02316940. 
Greer,  Thomas  D.,  05410378. 
Hallee,  Theodore  J..  05007520. 
Haven,  James  J.,  O2316904. 
Kowalski,  Leonard  R.,  02313100. 
Light.  Jimmy  A.,  05311259. 
Marrin,  Daniel  J.,  02313223. 
Proctor,  Richard  O.,  02316873. 
Rapp.  Robert  8.,  02313277. 
Renn.  John  S.,  II.  023 16872. 
Smith,  Alvin  E..  05315991. 
Smith,  Carl  R.,  02313068. 
Warden.  David  R.,  05310126. 
Wearn.  Joseph  H.,  05310128. 
Welch.  Melton  J..  Jr..  02313063. 
Wheeling,  James  R.,  04062287. 
To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Mangold.  Kathleen  H..  N23 15089. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Boe.  Gerard  P..  02313171. 

Finkelstein.  Eugene.  02311698. 

Gregg.  Jerry  L..  05517100. 

Ladestro.  Ralph,  023117D8. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283,  3284, 
3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3292: 

Himiphrey,  James  T.,  Jr. 

Sickel.  Stephen  V. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  2106,  3283,  3284,  3286.  3287, 
3288,  and  3290: 
Arnt,  Stephen  W. 
Bray.  Edward  W..  Ill 
Covington.  Bobbie  J. 
Flaherty,  Michael  J. 
Goodloe,  Samuel,  Jr. 


Hooker,  Scottie  T. 
Lewis,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Odum,  David  J. 
Rylant,  William  G. 
Taylor,  Ronald  G. 


The  following  named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  and  3288: 


Acevedo,  Rafael  A. 
Adams.  Nolan  J. 
Adams.  Ronald  E. 
Albright,  Carl  W. 
Aleva,  Robert  J. 
Anderson,  William  H. 

W.,  Jr. 
Arentz,  Richard  T. 
Arnold,  Gary  W. 
Barreca,  Alan  R. 
Barrett,  Jimmie  H. 
Bolt,  Andrew  W.,  II 
Brame,  Ronald  M. 
Brown,  Wayne  K.,  Jr. 
Brunlng.  Richard  C. 
Bull.  George  P. 


Campbell,  Douglas  B. 
Carnes,  Julian  S. 
Carstensen,  Harold 

B..  Jr. 
Cash.  John  R. 
Cirello,  John 
Clemmer,  Donald  E. 
Compton.  Robert  L. 
Cook,  Donald  E. 
Cox.  Michael  P. 
Curtis.  William  A. 
Davis,  Douglas  V. 
Durbln,  James  P. 
Elders,  Telford  E. 
Field,  Richard  C. 
Flschette.  William  S. 


Bullen,  Charles  W.,  Jr.  Fitzpatrick,  James  J. 


Flelg.  Franz  W. 
Fournarls.  Evan  N. 
French,  John  D. 
French,  Lawrence  E. 
Futch,  Shelby  L. 
Geraghty,  Lawrence  J. 

Jr. 
Gllch.  Ronald  G. 
Gilchrist,  Willis  A.,  Jr. 
Goff,  John  E. 
Harms,  Lowell  E. 
Hart.  Kenneth  M. 
Hawryluk,  Eugene  G. 
Hieronymus,  Edward 

W. 
Hilts,  William  J. 
Hitzemann,  Charles 

W. 
Hottman,  Thomas  A. 
Horsey,  Wade  H..  II 
Howell.  Michael  E., 

O57108C9 
Hudson,  John  J. 
Hulslander,  Donald  J., 

Jr. 
Jackson,  Robert  S. 
Jacobsen,  Gerald  R. 
Jaeger,  Edward  H. 
Johnson,  Larry  D. 
Johnson,  Tom  M. 
Jones.  Donald  C. 
Jungerman.  Edward 

E.,  Jr. 
LaClnre,  Edward  J. 
Lanoue,  John  D. 
Lazarus.  Paul  D. 
Linton,  Leonard  M., 

Jr. 
Lovelace.  James  M. 
Mason.  George  S. 
McCaslin,  James  K., 

Jr. 
McKelvey,  L.  Patrick 
McLaughlin.  John  M. 


Menson.  Richard  L. 
Mikols.  Walter 
Morrow,  Melvin  L., 

Jr. 
Normand,  Anthony 
,     H. 

O'Leary.  Joseph  J..  Jr. 
Pomanger.  Richard 

A.  Jr. 
Porrell,  David  J. 
Pryor,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Raines.  John  W. 
Read,  Beverly  C. 
Reavls,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Recchuite.  Martin  C. 
Register.  Jerry  B. 
Reisler.  Ronald  A. 
Robb.  Douglas  W. 
Roberts,  Daniel  A. 
Rojas.  Donald  C. 
Scafati,  Michael 
Schechterle.  Brian 
Schreiner,  David  M. 
Sheldon.  Frederick  C. 
Slbert.  Ronald  S. 
Silverman.  Richard  S. 
Stevens,  Winfred  A. 
Steventoi^..  Dennis  E. 
Stitt,  Peter  C. 
Stolfl.  John  R. 
Susik,  Robert  D. 
Thlel,  Roger  A. 
Tokunaga,  Asao 
Turgeon.  Alfred  J. 
Van  Singel,  Donald 
Waltt,  Malcolm  G..  Jr. 
Walden,  Daniel  J. 
Weber,  Carl  R. 
Wenlock,  James  I. 
Weston,  Allen  A. 
White,  Robert  A. 
Williams,  Roy  D.,  II 
Wolfe.  James  B. 


York,  John  M. 
The    following-named    cadets,    graduating 
class  of  1965.  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  4353 : 
Abbott,  Michael  H.         Barwis,  John  W. 
Abraham,  Thomas  S.,    Becker,  Peter  K. 


Jr. 
Adam,  LeRoy  A. 
Adams,  Curtis  H.,  Jr. 
Airy,  James  F. 
Albright,  Lorin  C. 
Alexander,  Errol  D. 
Alger,  John  I. 


Beinlich,  William  A. 
Belanger,  Fred  M. 
Bell.  George  T. 
Bennett.  Lawrence  G. 
Benton,  David  L.,  Ill 
Berdan,  Robert  P. 
Berdy.  Michael  E. 


Ammerman,  Frederick  Bergmann,  Paul  L, 


W. 
Ammon,  Stephen  L. 
Anderson,  John  T. 
Anderson,  Joseph  B. 

Jr. 


Bernler,  Barre  S. 
Berry,  James  L. 
Blrdseye,  William  S. 
Bishop,  Glade  M. 
Blau, Jack  L. 


Anderson,  Robert  M.  S.  Bliss,  Stephen  M. 


Andresen.  Martin  W. 
Appier,  Donald  E. 
Applln,  Frank  M. 
Arkangel,  Carmellto, 

Jr. 
Arnall,  Frank  M.,  Ill 
Aron,  Charles  M. 
Arvln,  Carl  R. 
Asplund,  Ralph  E. 
Atchley,  Oscar  L.,  Ill 
Atteberry,  Leigh  ton  C 
Axley,  Robert  J. 
Bachman.  William  B., 

Jr. 
Bailey.  Ronald  B. 
Baldinger.  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Bangert,  David  C. 
Barber,  Paul  F. 
Barker,  Ballard  M. 
Barkley,  Joseph  R. 
Barron.  Thomas  C. 
Barry,  Bartholomew 

D.,  Jr. 


Bodde.  David  L. 
Boerckel.  Richard  A. 
Bohannon,  John  R. 
Bonnett,  Mitchell  E., 

Jr. 
Boohar,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
Borkowskl.  Thomas  F. 
Borrego,  Anthony  J 
Boyter,  Norman  C,  Jr. 
Bradley,  Robert  S. 
Bradley,  William  C. 
Brewer,  Dennis  W. 
Briggs,  Lloyd  C. 
Brock,  George  R. 
Browder.  William  R. 
Brown,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Brown,  David  R. 
Brown.  Lloyd  K. 
Brown,  Neil  E. 
Brown,  Robert  D.,  Ill 
Bryan,  James  E. 
Bryant,  Richard  L. 
Bucha,  Paul  W. 
Bimn,  Richard  D. 


Buntz,  Burke  O. 
Burgardt.  Charles  H. 
Byrne,  William  E..  Ill 
Cahlll,Peter  J. 
Campbell,  Russell  A., 

Jr. 
Carll,  Thomas  H. 
Carlson.  Terry  A. 
Cato.  Robert  B. 
Chaffer,  John  R. 
Chapman,  Richard  W. 
Charles.  Frederick  J., 

Ill 
Chase.  Emery  J.,  Jr. 
Cherry.  Kenneth  J. 
Christman.  Daniel  W. 
Chudoba.  Dennis  L. 
Churchwell.  Curtis  D. 
Cindric.  Thomas  A. 
Clark.  Alexander  J..  Jr. 
Clark.  Jerry  F. 
Clarke.  Bruce  B.  G. 
Clay.  Anthony  H. 
Clement.  Stephen  D. 
Clewley.  Lawrence  L. 
Clover,  Robert  L. 
Coleman.  Richard  E. 
Coll,  Dennis  R. 
Collins,  Richard  G. 
Concannon,  John  F., 

Ill 
Conley,  James  S.,  Jr. 
Connolly.  William  J. 
Connor,  John  E..  Ill 
Connor,  Michael  J. 
Cook.  Charles  M. 
Cooley,  Jack  W. 
Cooper,  Philip  R. 
Coughlln,  James  M. 
Croak,  Thomas  L. 
Csoka,  Louis  S. 
CuUen,  John  N.,  Ill 
Curl,  Gilbert  W.,  Jr. 
Darrah,  Stephen  C. 
Davis,  Garrett  M. 
Davis,  John  S. 
Davis,  Leonard  D. 
DeFrancisco,  Joseph  E 
DeLaar,  Robert  A. 
DeMoulpied,  David  S. 
DeVltto,  John  C. 
DeWltt,  Spotswood 
Deems,  John  M. 
Dermody.  Henry  M. 
Dernar,  Jerry 
Dickey,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
Divers,  Walter  A.,  Jr. 
Donaghy.  Daniel  J. 
Donahue,  Richard  J. 
Donovan,  Patrick  J. 
Dorney,  Christooher  J 
Dornler,  Russell  L 
Doughty,  Robert  A. 
Drass.  Paul  R. 
Drlnkwater,  David  M. 
Dufour.  Jerome  P.,  Jr. 
Dyer,  James  L. 
Echols,  James  E..  Ill 
Eckart,  Charles  R. 
Elchelberger,  Jerald  P 
Elchorn.  Frederic  N.. 

Jr. 
EUenbogen,  Steven  W 
Endicott,  Richard  L. 
Erbes,  Donald  C. 
Evans.  Edward  R.,  Jr. 
Farmelo,  Gene  R. 
Ferguson,  James  E. 
Fergusson,  Thomas  G 
Fish.  Grosvenor  W. 
Fllgg,  Claude  M.,  Jr. 
Floto,  Ronald  J. 
Foehl,  Edward  A.,  Jr. 
Frank,  Robert  T. 
Fredrlcks,  Grant  L. 
Prey,  Robert  M. 
Frlcke,  Harlan  P.,  II 
Frydrychowskl,  Roger 

W. 
Punk,  John  E. 
Gabel,  David  A. 


Maij  19,  1965 

Gagne,  Robert  O. 
Galley,  John  B. 
Gamboa.  Anthony  H. 
Ganshert.  Stephen  C. 
Garms,  Royal  R. 
Gates,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Gehringer,  George  S. 
Genega,  Stanley  G. 
Genetti,  Thomas  R. 
Gentine,  Carl  W. 
Gibson.  Douglas  L. 
Gilchrist,  Malcolm  S. 
Gill,  Amerlcus,  M,,  Jr 
Gill,  Clair  P. 
Glynne,  Michael  T. 
Gnau,  David  P. 
Golden,  James  R. 
Grandstaff,  Terry  B, 
Grates,  Frederick  R. 
Green,  Lewis  E. 
Greene,  James  P. 
GriflRn.  Roger  A. 
Griffin.  William  R. 
Guenther.  Randolph 

K. 
Guy,  Robert  A. 
Hagie,  Leslie  E. 
Haines,  Harry  C,  III 
Hall,  Richard  M. 
Hallenbeck,  Ralph 

A.,  Ill 
Halvorson,  Colin  O. 
Hardin,  James  C. 
Harman,  Steven  C,  Jr. 
Harmon,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Harper,  Philip  V.,  Jr. 
Harrington,  John  B. 
Harter,  Robert  L. 
Harvey,  Jam.es  R.,  Jr. 
Hawker,  Dennis  E. 

Harklns,  Raymond  J., 

Jr. 
Hays.  John  H. 
Hecker.  William  F.,  Jr. 
Heindrlchs.  Charles  R. 
Helberg,  James  A. 
Hemmlngway,  Charles 

L. 
Henneberry,  Thomas 

R. 
Hennen,  James  M. 
Hennessee,  James  F. 
Hennig.  Guenter 
Hennlg,  Richard  A. 
Hester,  Arthur  C. 
Hewitt,  Lansing  T. 
Hewitt,  Leland  H. 
Higglns,  Robert  W. 

Hlgley,  John  W. 

Hill,  Robert  J.,  Ill 
.  Hlndsley,  Joseph  D. 

Holmes,  James  W. 

Hopkins.  James  D. 

Horst,  Richard  G. 

Howard.  Peter  M. 

Howell.  John  M. 

Hudson,  Claude  K. 

Hudson.  Michael  E. 

Hughes.  Lyttle  P. 

Hulln.  Bruce  D. 

Hume,  James  S. 

Hurley,  David  E. 

Huston,  Michael  J. 

Hutton,  John  K.,  Jr. 

Isakson.  Larry  H. 

Jeffcoat,  Marvin  A..  Jr. 

Jenkins,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  John  T.,  Jr. 

Johnson.  Martin  L.,  Jr. 

Johnson,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 

Jones,  David  T. 

Joyner,  Harry  N.,  Ill 

Juchau,  William  C. 

Kadetz,  Gary  S. 

Kahara,  Calvin  G. 

Kantrowlch,  Paul  J. 

Keats.  Robert  G. 

Keith,  John  F. 

Kelley,  Henry  L. 

Kelley,  Hugh  A.,  Jr. 

Kelly,  James  M. 


May  19,  1965 

Kellv.  Jerome  E. 
Kempf.  Stephen  J. 
Kennedy.  Leo  R. 
Kenny,  Patrick  D.  J. 
King,  Jon  E. 
Kistler,  Bernard  P. 
Kleinmaier,  Lee  E.,  Jr. 
Kline,  Douglas  C. 
Klingler.  Harold  H..  Jr. 
Klink,  Edwin  H. 
Kniker,  Nathan  H. 
Knoche.  Ernest  J.,  Jr. 
Knowles,  John  D. 
Knudson,  Richard  A. 
Koleszar.  Frank  W. 
Kolzing,  Ronald  K. 
Konermann,  Leo  L.,  Jr 
Koropey,  Oleh  B. 
Kovach,  Thomas  J. 
Kovacsy,  Arpad  de 
Kukea,  Joseph  K.,  Jr. 
Kulbacki,  Walter  S. 
Kurtz.  Donald  G. 
Kuzman.  Richard  J. 
LaRochelle.  David  P. 
Lane,  James  E. 
L.-ipolla,  Michael  P. 
Larson,  Gordon  A. 
Larson.  Kermlt  D. 
Laughlin,  Predric  L. 
La wson.  Lowell  B. 
Layer,  Ronald  P. 
Ledzinskl,  Jerome  M. 
Lee,  Robert  L..  Jr. 
Lehman,  William  J. 
Leibowltz,  Michael 
Lemley.  Kendall  M. 
Leskovjan.  Larry  L. 
Letterle.  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Letterman.  Gordon  G. 
Leverett.  Hubbert  L. 
Levine,  Barry  W. 
Lewis.  Dennis  B. 
Linn,  Peter  C. 
Lipsit,  Gerald  E. 
Locurclo,  Ralph  V. 
Loftln.  Dean  R. 
Long,  Peter  J.,  Jr. 
Longhouser,  John  E. 
Lounsbury,  Peter  B. 
Lowe,  Henry  J. 
Ludwig.  Raymond  J. 
Lyons,  John  K. 
Lyons,  William  E. 
MacVicar,  Thomas  D. 
Mace,  Robert  W. 
Madden, Jerry  A. 
Maimone,  Emanuel  P. 
Malpass.  John  R.,  Jr. 
Maness,  Lewis  E.,  Jr. 
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Manghi,  Gene  K. 
Mark,  Arthur  B.,  Jr. 
Marsh,  Wayne  W. 
Marshall,  Bruce  R. 
Matkovcik,  Thomas  J., 

Jr. 
Mat^eson,  Michael  J. 
McArthur,  Kenneth  D. 
McChristlan,  Joseph 

A.,  Jr. 
McCloskey,  Charles  C, 

III 
McConnell,  Camden 

W. 
McCreary,  William  T. 
McCullough,  Joh'-i  H. 
.McDonald,  Paul  T. 
McEllece,  Jam'^s  H.,  Jr. 
McGurk,  John  R. 
McKemey,  William  J., 

Jr. 
McMillan,  Jerry  R. 
McMillan,  John  E. 
Meier,  Frank  L. 
Menninger,  George  E. 
Merges,  George  J. 
Merrlam,  Nicholas  H. 
Metzner,  Ladd  H. 
Mlckells,  Henry  G.,  Jr. 
Mlms,  James  E. 
Mirando,  James  A. 
Mitchell,  William  B. 
Mlyashlro,  James  T. 
Mogan,  Bernard  J..  Jr. 
Mohlere,  Richard  D. 
Molepske,  Robert  J. 
Momcllovlch,  Michael, 

Jr. 
Moore,  Harley  L.,  Ill 
Moorefield,  Kenneth 

P. 
Morrissey,  Stephen  R. 
Moseley .  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Motal,  Beverly  W. 
Motes,  Preston  M.,  Jr. 
Mullen,  Orlln  L. 
Munson,  Merton  E.,  Jr. 
Mushovic,  Thomas  J. 
Myers,  Chester  A.,  Jr. 
Neal,  Larry  T. 
Needels,  Christopher  J. 
Nelson,  Walter  E.,  Jr. 
Nenninger,  Glennon 

E.,  Jr. 
Nichols,  Charles  S. 
Nowland,  Donald  E. 
O'Brien,  Francis  W.,  Jr. 
O'Connor,  Joseph 

P.,  Ill 
O'Donnell,  Charles  P., 
Ill 


O'Grady,  Michael  J. 
©"Hara,  Timothy  S. 
O'Leary,  Gerald  D. 
O'Neill,  Eugene  D. 
O'Toole,  George  P.,  Jr. 
Ollvo,  James  A. 
Olmstead,  Kim  H. 
Olmsted,  Philip  R. 
Olson,  John  V. 
Olson,  Stephen  A. 
Ono,  Tadahiko 
Paek,  Stephen  J.,  Jr. 
Paley,  James  M. 
Parcels,  Donald  C. 
Parker,  Eugene  J.,  Jr. 
Pairish,  Donald  J., 

Jr. 
Paske,  Raymond  J. 
Peters,  James  M. 
Peterson,  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Pfeifer,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Phillpotts,  Donald  A. 
Philo,  Steven  E. 
Pickler,  John  M. 
Pickup,  Bedford  M. 
Pollard,  Raymond  G.. 

Ill 
Powers,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Principe,  Nicholas  J., 

Jr. 
Probst,  Francis  J.,  Jr. 
Pylant,  Julian  E.,  Jr. 
Radcllffe,  Robert  P. 
Rau,  Paul  D. 
Ray,  Lloyd  C,  Jr. 
Raybeck,  Bruce  A. 
Reed,  Howard  H. 
Relsner,  William  E. 
Reller,  Frank  X.,  Ill 
Renschen,  Paul  S. 
Resick,  Martin  J. 
Richardson,  Douglas  J 
Rldenour,  Thomas  A. 
Riley.,  Francis  G. 
Riley,  Ronald  J. 
Rltch,  John  B.,  Ill 
Ritch,  William  N.,  Jr. 
Roebuck,  Zigmund  J. 
Rood,  Omar  E.,  Jr. 
Rood,  Robert  D. 
Rose,  Leo  P. 
Roseberg,  John  B. 
Roth,  Arthur,  Jr. 
Rountree,  Ranee  H. 
Rowe,  Donald  S. 
Ruggles,  George  W. 
Ryan,  Terrance  C. 
Salomone,  John  L. 
Samnarco,  Valentino 

T. 
Sanchez,  Jose  L. 


Satorle,  Thomas  R. 
Savatiel.Karl  R. 
Saxon,  Walter  L. 
Schaltenbrand,  Ray- 
mond J.,  Jr. 
Schemer,  James  I. 
Scholl,  Wayne  J. 
Schultz,  Paul  P.,  Jr. 
Schwartz,  Marshall  W. 
Scobie,  Jon  D. 
Scruggs,  Hugh  P. 
Scully,  Robert  E. 
Seaburn,  James  T. 
Sea  worth,  George  H. 
Selkis,  Robert  F. 
Seymour,  John  B. 
Shapiro.  Fred  J. 
Sharkness,  Edward  J. 
Shaver,  Michael  P. 
Shaw,  Ralph  T. 
Sheridan,  Mark  E. 
Sherrell,  William  W., 

Jr. 
Shinseki,  Eric  K. 
Shuford,  John  H. 
Slkorskl,  Douglas  J. 
Simmons,  Timothy  J. 
Simpson,  Edward,  Jr. 
Singelyn,  Paul  J. 
Sinnreich,  Richard  H. 
Skidmore,  Francis  R. 
Slutzky,  Kenneth  B. 
Smith,  Frederick  J. 
Smith,  Herbert  J.,  Ill 
Smith,  James  L. 
Smoak,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Spellman,    Daniel    E., 
Jr. 

Sperry,  Steven  M. 

Spire,  Christopher  L. 

Spoerry,  Stephen  J. 
.Stanko,  Michael  R. 

Steinwald,  Daniel  P., 
Jr. 

Stephenson,  James  P. 

Sterba,  Robert  H. 

Sterbenz,  Henry  W., 
Jr. 

Stevlson,  Jay  P. 
Stewart,  James  V.,  Ill 

Stewart,  Lance  R. 

Stlchweh,  Carl  B. 

Stowell,  Robert  D. 

Strassner,    Lawrence 
M. 

Sullivan,  Richard  A. 

Swensson,  John  K. 

Talbot,  James  W. 

Taylor,  Wesley  B.,  Jr, 

Teeters,  Michael  B. 

Terry,  John  K. 


Thames,  John  W.,  Jr.    Weatherall,  Joe  A.,  Jr. 
Thomasson,  John  T.      Wells,  Ronald  M. 
Thompson,  John  C.       Wells,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Jon  K.         West,  Lowry  A. 
Thompson,  Michael  H.  Westphellng.  Ernest  D. 
Thompson,  Robert  D.  WetherlU,  Roderick,  Jr. 


Throckmorton,  Terril 

M. 
Tillman,  James  L. 
Tlmbrook,  Robert  D. 


Wheeler,  Louis  L. 
White,  Robert  C. 
White.  Thomas  R. 
Whltehouse, 


rimmerman,  Frederick     Benjamin,  Jr. 


W.,  Jr. 
Tomaswlck,  James  R. 
Toomey,  Kevin  P. 
Tragemann,  Richard 

W.,  Jr. 
Tredennlck,  William 

H. 
Truck,  William  A. 
Turner.  Jack  C. 


Whltten,  Jesse  M. 
Wiest,  Lawrence  P. 
Wiley,  Earl  T. 
Williams,  Richard  C. 
Williams,  Ronald  N. 
Winstead,  Edward  D. 
Wolf,  Roger  W. 
Wolff,  Robert  D. 
Wollen,  A.  Ross 


Tutchlngs,  T^rance  R.Wood,  James  H. 
Tyner,  Saint  E.  P.,  II     Woodard,  James  A. 
Van  Dyk,  Thomas  W. 
Vann,  David  B. 


Vann, John  M. 
Vaughn,  Jay  E. 
Vlani,  Michael  L. 
Walsh,  Mark  R. 
Walter,  Ronald  L. 
Watson,  James  M. 
Wattendorf ,  John  M. 


Jr. 
Woodruff,  Ray  G. 
Wuertenberger, 

Charles  E. 
Yoshitani,  Ken 
Z.iis,  Barrie  E. 
Ziegler,  Bernard  L. 
Zonne.  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Zurlo,  Joseph  A.,  II 

The  following-named  midshipmen,  gradu- 
ating class  of  1965,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  541,  3284,  and  3287: 

Fischer,  Stephen  J. 
Frazar,  Joe  N.,  III. 
Sanders.  Raymond  A. 


CX3NFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  19,  1965: 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
Walter  J.  McCarter,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency. 

Department  op  the  Interior 
Stanley  A.  Cain,  of  Michigan,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Pish  and 
Wildlife. 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Carl  E.  Bagge,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  22, 
1967. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Federal  Government  and  New  Jersey: 
Partners  in  Crime  and  Vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  facts  which  show  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  are  full  and  equal  partners 
in  organized  crime  and  vice. 

New  Jersey  is  called  the  Garden  State 
but  actually  it  should  be  called  the  garden 
of  gambling.  Several  northern  New 
Jersey  counties  were  long  known  as  hood 
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hangouts.  The  gangs  bought  protection 
for  these  nerve  centers  minutes  from 
downtown  New  York  City  with  their 
easily  won  gambling  dollars — which  dol- 
lars were  a  tribute  to  shortsighted  pol- 
icies which  kept  gambling  illegal  and 
thus  lucrative  for  the  gangs. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  into  the  finan- 
cial roots  of  organized  crime  has  pin- 
pointed gambling  moneys  as  the  root 
from  which  most  evil  flows.  Gambling 
debts  or  profits  are  behind  everything 
from  heroin  wholesalers  to  housewife 
prostitution  rings. 

New  Jersey  is  no  exception.  Far  from 
it.  Last  year's  parimutuel  turnover  In 
New  Jersey  was  $316  million.  This  is 
the  part  of  New  Jersey's  total  gambling 
which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  part 
of  the  iceberg  that  is  out  of  the  water,  a 
very  small  part.    Gambling  is  big  busi- 


ness in  gang-garden  New  Jersey.  The 
McClellan  committee  recently  heard 
that  yearly  off-track  betting  in  this 
country  is  $50  billion,  and  that  this  type 
of  betting  represents  about  42  percent  of 
total  illegal  gambling.  Nationwide  il- 
legal gambling  would  thus  reach  a  yearly 
total  of  some  $120  billion,  which  sounds 
incredible  until  you  remember  a  Massa- 
chusetts Crime  Commission  report  say- 
ing that  people  of  that  State  spend  more 
money  gambling  than  on  groceries.  On 
a  population  basis.  New  Jersey  would 
account  for  some  $4.2  billion  of  that 
$120  billion,  so  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why 
the  mob  must  think  New  Jersey  is  truly 
a  garden  State. 

The  mob  keeps  10  percent  of  this  gam- 
bling turnover,  or  some  $400  million. 
No  wonder  they  can  afford  to  bankroll  a 
lot  of  vice  and  narcotics.    No  wonder 
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they  have  more  than  enough  profits  to 
keep  New  Jersey  safe  for  illegal  gam- 
bling and  all  that  flows  from  it.  A  cynic 
might  say  no  wonder  New  Jersey  has  no 
government-controlled  gambling  that 
would  drive  out  the  syndicates  waxing 
fat  in  the  present  vacuum.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  ought  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  alliance  of 
ignorance  that  has  made  the  New  Jersey 
and  Federal  Governments,  by  their  re- 
fusal to  recognize  and  regulate  gambling, 
partners  in  crime,  partners  with  the  mob 
behind  every  housewife  prostitution  ring, 
every  narcotics  ring,  and  many  other 
vice  rackets.  The  very  governments  who 
piously  talk  of  vice  control  are  up  to 
their  necks  in  negligent  contributions  to 
that  which  they  supposedly  seek  to  ex- 
terminate. This  seamy  government 
partnership  in  crime  has  made  the  Gar- 
den State  a  rich  pastureland  of  vice. 


New  York  City  Celebrates  Centennial  of 
Its  Fire  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19. 1965 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
the  city  of  New  York  will  mark  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  inauguration  of  a  paid 
fire  department. 

New  York  City  Fire  Commissioner 
Martin  Scott  has  announced  that  with 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  as  honorary 
chairman,  and  Deputy  Mayor  Edward  F. 
Cavanagh.  Jr.,  as  honorary  cochairman, 
a  spectacular  parade  is  planned  on  that 
date  with  several  himdred  neighboring 
volunteer  and  paid  fire  departments 
marching  in  the  procession. 

Commissioner  Scott  stated : 

A  cotninlttee  of  prominent  citizens  has 
assisted  In  the  planning  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment's centennial  celebration.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  biggest  parades  ever  held  here  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events 
in  the  annals  of  the  city. 

Hvmdreds  of  contingents  will  parade 
with  their  own  bands  or  fife  and  drvim 
corps.  In  the  vanguard  of  the  parade 
will  be  a  cavalcade  of  the  various  types 
of  firefighting  equipment  from  the  1865 
hand-drawn  pumping  engines  to  the 
ladder  trucks  and  other  evolutionary 
pieces  of  apparatus,  ending  with  the  de- 
partment's most  modem  equipment. 
Firemen  drawing  and  operating  the 
equipment  of  the  past  century  wiU  be 
attired  in  vmiforms  of  the  periods  repre- 
sented. 

The  parade  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
the  Battery  and  march  up  Broadway  to 
city  hall  and  then  proceed  to  the  World's 
Fair  where  they  will  be  the  guests  of  hon- 
orary cochairman,  Robert  Moses,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  Corp. 

All  firemen  participating  In  the  cele- 
bration will  assemble  at  the  Singer  Bowl 


to  pay  tribute  to  the  department  in  a 
brief  ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the 
great  service  that  has  been  rendered  by 
the  fire  department  of  the  Nation's  great- 
est city  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  this 
praiseworthy  record  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  country. 


Reporting  of  Financial  Interests  for 
Government  Officers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  of  any  congressional  code 
of  ethics  is  that  of  periodic  disclosure  of 
financial  holdings  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  will  in- 
clude among  its  recommendations  an  or- 
derly procedure  for  such  reporting. 

Along  with  other  Members,  I  have  in 
the  past  made  such  a  financial  disclo- 
sure pending  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system. 

Meanwhile,  the  President,  on  May  10, 
1965,  issued  Executive  Order  No.  11222, 
prescribing  standards  of  ethical  conduct 
for  Government  ofQcers  and  employees. 
The  Executive  order  requires — part  IV, 

section    401 that    executive    branch 

agency  heads  and  top  Presidential  ap- 
pointees shall  submit  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  detailed 
reporting  of  financial  interests.  While 
this  Executive  order  does  not  apply  to 
members  of  the  legislative  branch,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  statement  responsive  to 
Executive  Order  No.  11222: 

1.  A  list  of  the  names  of  all  corporations, 
companies,  firms,  or  other  business  enter- 
prises, partnerships,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  educational  or  other  Institutions — 

(A)  With  which  he  is  connected  as  an  em- 
ployee, officer,  owner,  director,  trustee,  part- 
ner, adviser,  or  consultant: 

Member.  Wisconsin  Chapter.  National  In- 
stitute for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Member,  board  of  visitors,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 

Director,  American  Youth  Hostel  Asso- 
ciation. 

(B)  In  which  he  has  any  continuing  finan- 
cial Interests,  through  a  pension  or  retire- 
ment plan,  shared  income,  or  otherwise,  as  a 
result  of  any  current  or  prior  employment  or 
business  or  professional  association:  None. 

(C)  In  which  he  has  any  financial  inter- 
est through  the  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds, 
or  other  securities: 

Metropolitan  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Home  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Government  of  Israel. 

American  Electric  Power  Oo. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Bank  Stock  Corp.  of  Milwaukee. 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co. 

Central  &  Southwest  Corp. 

Johnson  Service  Co. 

Madison  Fund. 

Majestic  Mines,  Ltd. 


Niagara  Share  Co. 

Northwestern  National  Insurance  Co. 
One  William  Street  Fund,  Inc. 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc. 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Tri -Continental  Corp. 

2.  A  list  of  the  names  of  his  creditors, 
other  than  those  to  whom  he  may  be  in- 
debted by  reason  of  a  mortgage  on  property 
which  he  occupies  as  a  personal  residence 
or  to  whom  he  may  be  indebted  for  current 
and  ordinary  household  and  living  expenses: 
None. 

3.  A  list  of  his  Interests  In  real  property 
or  rights  In  lands,  other  than  property 
which  he  occupies  as  a  personal  residence: 
None. 


Brief  Summary  of  Quality  Stabilization 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  in  the  following  ways: 

First.  Gives  recognition  to  the  legiti- 
mate interest  of  the  owner  of  a  brand 
name  or  trademark,  in  stimulating  pub- 
lic demand  for  his  goods  through  effec- 
tive distribution.  It  recognizes  and  con- 
firms the  property  rights  of  any  brand 
name  or  trademark,  and  in  the  trade 
and  public  goodwill  it  symbolizes.  These 
property  rights  in  the  brand  name  or 
trademark  will  not  be  diminished  or  ex- 
tinguished by  any  sale  or  transfer  of 
goods  to  which  the  brand  name  or  trade- 
mark relates. 

Second.  Grants  the  owner  of  a  brand 
name  or  trademark  the  right  to  revoke 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  1  year  for 
the  first  violation  the  use  of  his  brand 
name  or  trademark  in  reselling  the  goods 
identified  by  that  brand  name  or  trade- 
mark if: 

(a)  The  person  reselling  such  goods 
has  used  them  as  "bait  merchandise,"  or 

(b)  The  person  reselling  such  goods, 
after  written  notice  of  the  resale  price 
established  by  the  owner  of  the  brand 
name  or  trademark,  offered  for  sale  or 
actually  sold  the  goods  at  a  price  other 
than  the  one  suggested,  or 

(c)  The  reseller  intends  to  deceive 
purchasers  by  publishing  a  misrepresen- 
tation within  90  days  before  the  written 
notice  of  revocation. 

For  the  revocation  to  be  effective  the 
reseller  must  have  received  written  notice 
of  the  trademark  or  brand  name  owner's 
currently  established  resale  price,  and 
acquired  the  goods  after  being  given  such 
a  notice.  But  before  a  trademark  owner 
may  utilize  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion his  goods  must  be  in  free  and  open 
competition  with  other  goods  that  can 
be  used  for  the  same  general  purpose 
that  are  available  to  the  public  from 
other  sources. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  would  not 
be  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  anyone 
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who  resells  a  brand  name  or  trademark 
good  after  removing  the  insignia  from 
the  commodity  and  does  not,  therefore, 
employ  in  any  way  the  goodwill  of  the 
brand  name  or  trademark. 

Third.  Gives  protection  to  the  rights 
of  the  reseller  of  the  merchandise  on 
hand  after  his  right  to  employ  the  brand 
name  or  trademark  has  been  revoked 
by  allowing  two  courses  of  action — 

(a)  Sell  the  goods  in  the  regular 
course  of  business  so  long  as  he  does  not 
use  it  as  bait  merchandise,  misrepresent 
or  change  the  suggested  retail  price, 

(b)  Return  to  the  brand  name  or 
trademark  owner  the  inventory  of  the 
item  for  full  refund  of  price  plus  trans- 
portation costs. 

Fourth.  Protects  the  reseller  against 
discriminatory  conduct  by  the  owner  of 
the  trademark  or  brand  name. 

Fifth.  Preserves  the  rights  of  the  own- 
er of  a  brand  name  or  trademark  in 
instances  not  covered  in  this  legislation 
but  already  protected  in  law.  This  leg- 
islation is  not  repealing  any  of  the 
present  laws  relating  to  the  protection 
of  trademarks. 

Sixth.  This  legislation  would  apply  to 
all  commercial  action  which  Congress 
may  lawfully  regulate,  using  the  full 
sweep  of  its  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce. But  the  people  of  each  State 
would  be  free  to  accept  or  reject  coverage 
under  this  legislation.  If  a  State  did 
not  accept  it  there  are  safeguards  pro- 
vided for  protecting  States  that  do 
against  such  activities  as  mail-order 
businesses  that  would  thwart  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

Seventh.  Contains  the  requirement 
that  each  currently  established  resale 
price  or  resale  price  range  should  be 
uniform  at  each  level  of  distribution 
except  for  reasonable  marketing  costs. 

Eighth.  Exempts: 

(a)  Sales  of  bulk  commodities  sold 
without  wrappers  or  containers, 

(b)  Sales  by  any  officer  acting  under 
orders  or  authority  of  a  court, 

(c)  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced, or  secondhand  goods, 

(d)  Sales  of  drugs,  medicines,  and 
devices  for  which  State  laws  require  a 
prescription, 

(e)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Federal,  State  or 
municipal  governments, 

(f)  Sales  to  charitable,  educational, 
medical,  and  religious  organizations  for 
their  own  use  and  not  for  resale. 


Improved  Coast  Guard  Vessels  a  Must 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
launching  of  the  new  Coast  Guard  vessel 
Confidence  at  the  Coast  Guard  yard  at 
Curtis  Bay  in  Maryland.    This  is  truly 


a  wonderful  vessel  equipped  with  every 
modem  device  to  enable  the  Coast  Guard 
to  carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to  it  in 
protecting  our  country. 

Our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  Congressman 
Bonner,  gave  the  principal  address  at 
the  launching  of  the  Confidence.  Chair- 
man Bonner  called  attention  to  many 
facts  concerning  the  Coast  Guard  which 
I  feel  are  unknown  to  most  of  us  and 
which  merit  our  serious  consideration  to 
insure  that  we  continue  to  enact  the  nec- 
essary legislation  to  improve  our  Coast 
Guard  vessels  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sure  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  interested  in  reading  Con- 
gressman Bonner's  address  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
AND  Fisheries,  at  Launching  of  USCGC 
"Confidence"  (WPC-619)  at  Curtis  Bay. 
Md.,  on  May  8,  1965 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  be  present  at 
the  launching  of  this  beautiful  vessel  today. 
For  all  too  long,  I  have  observed  the  Coast 
Guard  struggling  with  war  siirplus  castofifs 
to  the  detriment  not  only  of  Its  missions  but 
also  at  the  risk  of  the  heroic  men  who  make 
up  Its  membership. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  always  been  very 
close  to  my  heart,  living  as  I  do  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina.  I  have  long  known  first- 
hand of  the  efforts  that  It  makes  to  protect 
our  shipping.  Since  I  have  been  a  member, 
and  am  presently  chairman,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
I  have  had  even  greater  opportunity  to  get 
a  broad  understanding  of  its  many  functions. 
The  necessity  for  newer  and  better 
equipped  vessels  Increases  as  the  missions 
assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard  Increase.  Up  to 
a  few  years  ago,  we  had  no  worry  about 
Soviet  Incursion  of  our  fishing  grounds. 
Now,  off  Alaska,  the  New  England  coast  and 
the  Florida  coast,  this  has  become  a  danger- 
ous situation,  not  only  to  the  livelihood,  but 
also  to  the  lives,  of  our  fishermen. 

We  have  seen  the  Cuban  threat  Increased, 
only  to  be  kept  under  reasonable  control 
through  the  efiforts  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  grave  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public may  mean  more  work  In  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Just  a  week  ago  the  Navy,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's approval,  requested  the  redeployment 
of  17  of  the  best  of  the  Coast  Guard's  versa- 
tile 83 -foot  cutters  to  patrol  the  waters  off 
the  coasts  of  Vietnam.  The  duty  Is  In  a 
field  of  special  competence  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  This  Instance  highlights  the  huge 
responsibility  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
need  for  It  to  be  constantly  ready.  Although 
the  move  is  a  clearly  necessary  one,  the  fact 
remains  that  It  deprives  major  areas  of  our 
east,  gulf  and  west  coasts  of  the  search, 
rescue,  and  law-enforcement  protection 
which  these  cutters  would  normally  provide. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern. 

This  week  I  and  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee Introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
the  immediate  replacement  of  the  17  cutters 
going  into  Far  Eastern  service.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  committee  and  the  House 
recognized  the  emergency  and  quickly  acted. 
But  even  so,  it  will  be  from  14  to  18  months 
before  the  new  vessels  are  constructed  and 
become  operational. 

As  an  interim  measvire  our  committee  di- 
rected that  I  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Mailliard,  of  California,  write  the 


Commandant,  urging  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  acquire  vessels  from  other  sources 
to  meet  urgent  domestic  needs  In  the  coming 
months.  I  hope  and  expect  that  this  will  be 
done. 

Since  the  duty  of  authorizing  expenditures 
for  Coast  Guard  equipment  has  come  to  my 
committee,  I  have  made  every  effort  to  ex- 
pand its  requests  for  new  vessels.  I  have 
one  grave  criticism  of  Its  actions,  however. 
I  feel  that  the  service  is  much  too  modest  In 
its  requests  for  new  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. Only  now  Is  It  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  new  large  cutters  to  replace  the 
wartime  castoffs  that  it  has  been  using  for 
the  past  20  years  or  more.  One  has  only  to 
understand  the  severe  and  dangerous  work 
undertaken  by  these  vessels  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  the  newest  and  safest  equip- 
ment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  In  the  future  we  will 
be  able  to  do  more  in  this  respect  to  upgrade 
the  Coast  Guard  fleet.  It  Is  performing  a 
vital  function,  not  only  for  those  who  use 
our  waters,  but  also  for  those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  travel  abroad,  whether 
it  be  by  sea  or  air.  Their  ocean  station 
vessels  and  their  aircraft  are  continuously 
on  the  alert  to  respond  to  any  emergency. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  maintain 
the  proud  record  of  safety  that  has  been  es- 
tablished through  the  efforts  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
providing  It  with  the  tools  to  do  Its  work. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  more 
and  more  new  vessels  will  be  provided  to 
better  enable  the  Coast  Gurd  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities  as  time  goes  on. 

I,  for  my  part,  intend  to  do  my  best  to  see 
that  this  occurs. 

Thank  you. 


The  30th  Anniversary  of  the  REA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not let  the  month  of  May  pass  without 
taking  note  of  the  anniversary  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  helped  to  improve  the 
living  standards  for  all  of  rural  America. 
The  program  was  initiated  by  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt in  1935  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  jobs  for  our  rural  population.  A 
year  later  the  Congress  created  it  as  a 
lending  agency  only,  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  electrical  systems  in  rural 
areas.  By  1949  it  was  given  the  job  of 
extending  and  improving  telephone  serv- 
ice in  rural  areas  through  loans.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

It  is  well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  in  this 
day  when  we  live  within  easy  access  to 
electricity  and  modern  communications 
systems,  and  look  at  the  beginnings  of 
the  REA  program,  which  now  serves  more 
than  half  the  geographical  area  of  the 
Nation.  As  one  who  was  bom  and  raised 
on  an  Illinois  farm,  I  believe  I  know  the 
basis  for  the  devotion  that  rests  with  the 
REA  program. 

When  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was 
passed  in  1936,  only  1  farm  in  10  had 
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central  station  electric  service.  When 
Congress  enacted  the  REA  telephone 
program  in  1949,  only  38  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farms  had  telephone  service  of 
any  kind,  most  of  which  was  totally  in- 
adequate and  of  vei-y  limited  use.  The 
history  of  the  REA  is  rooted  in  the  deep 
frustration  that  surrounded  rural  fam- 
ilies in  the  early  1930's  after  years  of  at- 
tempting to  get  the  nearest  power  sup- 
plier to  stretch  his  lines  a  half  mile  or 
even  further  so  that  they  might  have  the 
comfort  of  electric  lights  in  the  house. 

In  1935,  at  the  end  of  its  first  half  cen- 
tury, the  electrical  industry  in  the  United 
States  was  generating  about  95  billion 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  annu- 
ally, in  a  plant  costing  $13  billion.  To 
many  in  the  industry,  the  advent  of  Gov- 
ernment-financed rural  electrification 
and  the  creation  of  TVA  were  the  thrusts 
of  a  nationalized  power  industry. 

But  the  record  shows  that  these  critics 
are  wrong.  REA  did  not  harm  the  pri- 
vate segment  of  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry. Instead,  its  example  of  wide- 
spread electric  service  at  lowest  possible 
rates  caused  the  commercial  power  in- 
dustry to  become  more  active  in  serving 
the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Our  own  State  of  Illinois  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  cooperative  movement. 
The  total  loans  approved  to  rural  elec- 
tric systems  in  our  State  since  1935  have 
amounted  to  $151,449,918.  These  loans 
have  benefited  156,919  rural  people  in 
Illinois  through  central  stations  of  elec- 
trical service. 

In  1935.  12  percent  of  all  farms  in  Illi- 
nois had  electrical  service.  Today  more 
than  98  percent  of  our  farms  are  serviced 
with   electricity.     The   efforts  of   REA 


borrowers  have  greatly  stimulated  ex- 
tension of  electric  service  by  other  sup- 
pliers to  our  farm  families. 

People  on  the  lines  of  REA-flnanced 
systems  in  Illinois  used  an  average  of  596 
kilowatt-hom-s  of  electricity  per  month 
in  1964.  This  was  more  than  double  the 
monthly  usage  of  10  years  ago.  And  the 
demand  continues  to  rise. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Farmers  Mu- 
tual Electric  Co.  of  Geneseo  has  been 
loaned  a  total  of  $702,000  since 
1935.  Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  con- 
sumers in  the  area  are  being  serviced  and 
264  miles  of  line  have  been  built.  The 
Spoon  River  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
of  Canton,  has  been  loaned  a  total  of 
$3,882,956;  3,701  citizens  are  being  serv- 
iced, and  1.181  miles  of  line  are  being 
used. 

There  are  two  additional  electric  co- 
operatives which  service  the  people  of 
my  district:  The  Illinois  Valley  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc..  services  Henry  and 
Knox  Counties:  the  McDonough  Power 
Cooperative  services  Fulton,  Henderson, 
Knox,  and  Warren  Counties.  Illinois 
Valley  Electric  has  been  loaned  $3,261.- 
381;  3,858  consumers  are  being  serviced 
and  1.401  miles  of  line  are  being  used. 
The  McDonough  Power  Co.  services 
3.627  people  with  1,321  miles  of  line,  and 
has  been  loaned  a  total  of  $3,089,000. 

The  telephone  loan  program  through 
the  REA  was  authorized  by  Congress  in 
October  of  1949  and  has  made  a  great 
impact  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

To  date  $39,675,143  has  been  approved 
in  telephone  loans  to  29  telephone  sys- 
tems. Of  these  29  systems  22  are  com- 
mercial and  7  are  cooperatives.  Ninety- 
one  percent  of  ail  farms  in  the  State  now 
have  telephone  service;    177  automatic 


dial  exchanges  are  in  operation  to  serve 
the  people  of  Illinois. 

The  19th  district  has  thi'ee  REA-fi- 
nanced  telephone  systems.  The  Port 
Byron  Telephone  Co.,  Inc.,  located  at 
Port  Byron  has  been  loaned  $1,235,000 
to  serve  3,258  subscribers.  It  services 
Henry  and  Rock  Island  Counties.  The 
Mid-Century  Telephone  Cooperative,  of 
Canton,  has  been  loaned  $2,295,000  to 
serve  4,215  subscribers.  It  senes  the 
counties  of  Fulton.  Henry,  and  Knox. 

The  newest  borrower  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  is  the  Mercer-Rock  Island  Tele- 
phone Co.  On  April  29.  1965,  this  com- 
pany was  loaned  $500,000  in  order  to  im- 
plement service  for  454  subscribers  in  2 
counties;  167  miles  of  line  are  being 
built  to  replace  the  outmoded  exchange 
at  Eliza  with  new  and  larger  dial  ex- 
changes. The  new  service  will  be  entirely 
private  lines. 

Recognition  should  be  made  of  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  locally 
owned  cooperatives  are  meeting  their 
loan  obligations  to  the  Government. 
Eveiy  cooperative  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  either  currently  meeting  its  loans  pay- 
ments or  is  paying  the  loan  off  ahead  of 
schedule.  This  accentuates  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  program  of  tremendous  coop- 
eration— cooperation  between  town  and 
country  and  cooperation  between  the 
people  and  their  Government. 

Electric  power  and  modern  telecom- 
munications like  highways  are  essential 
to  the  economic  progress  of  any  area. 
The  cooperatives  in  Illinois  have  brought 
this  vital  service  into  rural  areas  of  the 
State  and  are  thereby  making  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  economic 
progress  and  well-being  of  the  people 
they  serve. 


SENATE 

Thursd.w,  May  20,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Donald 
Russell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  our  fathers,  in  the  secret  of 
Thy  pavilion,  we  would  take  refuge  from 
the  strife  of  tongues.  By  tasks  too  diffi- 
cult  for  us,  we  are  driven  unto  Thee  for 
strength  to  endure  and  for  wisdom  to 
rightly  interpret  the  signs  of  these  trying 
times. 

To  Thy  sustaining  grace,  in  this  dedi- 
cated moment,  we  lift  up  the  thronging 
yearnings  which  haunt  us  day  and  night, 
the  grievous  problems  affecting  Thy 
children  in  all  the  world,  for  which  our 
human  wisdom  finds  no  answer. 

Above  the  noise  of  crashing  social 
systems,  hearing  and  heeding  the  voice 
divine,  may  our  devotion  and  compassion 
help  to  heal  the  open  sores  of  the  world, 
as  we  serve  the  present  troubled  age. 

Through  the  lips  that  speak  in  this 
forum  of  freedom,  above  all  differences, 
may  there  be  heard  by  a  listening  world 


the  solemn  summons  to  men  of  good 
will,  of  all  colors  and  all  nations,  to  a 
new  commonwealth  of  all  people,  in 
which  power  shall  be  administered  as  a 
sacred  trust,  dedicated  to  the  common 
good. 
In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 

Amen. 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter : 

U.S.   Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  20,  1965. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Donald  Russell,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina 
thereupon  took  the  chair  as  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  19,  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


THE   JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  by 
vmanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  infoiTned  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  86-42,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Yates  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  for  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
from  May  20  to  May  23,  1965,  vice  Mr. 
St  Germain,  excused. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  327)  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  California,  and  Idaho 
for  the  reconstruction  of  areas  damaged 
by  recent  floods  and  high  waters,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  436)  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease 
transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


NOTICE  OF  BRIEFING  FOR  SENA- 
TORS ON  FRIDAY  ON  SITUATION 
IN  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretai-y  of  State  will  brief  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  exec- 
utive session  at  10  o'clock  tommorow 
morning,  Friday,  May  21,  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  S-116,  the  Capitol,  on  the 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Any  member  of  the  Senate  who  is  inter- 
ested is  inivited  to  attend. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  adversely 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  102.  Resolution  to  disapprove  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  (Rept.  No.  203). 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  at  its  next  printing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  LMr.  Gruen- 
iNc]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  102. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armando  S. 
Arguilles  (Rept.  No.  207); 

S.  133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faustlno  G. 
Dumaplin,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  208); 

S.  402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Wha  Ja 
(Penny  Korleen  Doughty)    (Rept.  No.  209); 

S.  442.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carleen  Coen 
(Rept.  No.  210); 

S.  449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanislaw 
Blaloglowski  (Rept.  No.  211); 

S.  450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  John 
Campbell  McCaughey  (Rept.  No.  212); 

S.  579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  (Rept.  No.  213); 

S.  582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aleksandr 
Kaznacheev  (Rept.  No.  214); 

S.  585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santiago  Woo 
and  Morjin  Chee  de  Woo  (Rept.  No.  215); 

S.  586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Tsllls 
(Rept.  No.  216); 

S.  1039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreina 
Viselli  (Rept.  No.  217); 

S.  1040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Rafala  Monarca  (Rept.  No.  218); 

S.  1064.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Juan  C.  Jacobe,  and  their  four  children, 
Angela  Jacobe,  Tereslta  Jacobe,  Leo  Jacobe, 
and  Ramon  Jacobe  (Rept.  No.  219); 

S.  1084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shu  Hslen 
Chang  (Rept.  No.  220); 

S.  1103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Choi  Ast  (Rept.  No.  221); 

S.  1104.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlrhan 
Gazarian  (Rept.  No.  222); 

S.  1138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Robert 
C.  Gibson  (Rept.  No.  223); 

S.  1197.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Martlno  (Rept.  No.  224); 

S.  1209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sp.  Manoial 
D-  RacellB  (Rept.  No.  225) ; 


S.  1390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocky  River 
Co.  and  Macy  Land  Corp.   (Rept.  No.  226) ; 

S.  1405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozsef  Poz- 
sonyi  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Pozsonyi,  and  their 
minor  child,  Ildiko  Pozsonyi  (Rept.  No.  227) ; 

8.  1468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Eyre   (Rept.  No.  228); 

S.  1498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolai  Ar- 
tamonov  (Rept.  No.  229) ; 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Construction  Co.  (Rept.  No.  230); 

H.R.  1870.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
G.  Morhauser  (Rept.  No.  231); 

H.R.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mauricla  Reyes  (Rept.  No.  232); 

H.R.  2354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Chatelaln,  U.S.  Navy,  retired  (Rept.  No. 
233) ;  and 

H.R.  3995.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  234). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Betty  Tin- 
Sang  Chan  Cho  (Rept.  No.  235); 

S.  469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlmoteo  A. 
Tuazon  (Rept.  No.  236) ; 

S.  616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Choun 
Seem  KLm  (Rept.  No.  237) ; 

S.  826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Har  Goblnd 
Khorana  (Rept.  No.  238); 

S.  1196.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wright  G. 
James  (Rept.  No.  239) ;  and 

S.  1388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  Lee 
Bogue  (Rept.  No.  240) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chup 
Chaw  (Rept.  No.  241). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  313.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation (Rept.  No.  205). 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
Saint  Augustine  Quadrlcentennlal  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Au- 
gust 14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386),  to  provide  that 
eight  members  of  such  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  provide  that 
such  Commission  shall  not  terminate  prior 
to  December  31,  1966,  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  such  joint  resolution  (Rept.  No.  206). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Kure  Beach,  N.C.  (Rept.  No.  204) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

E.  Herman  Burrows,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina;  and 

Paul  D.  Sossamon,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Joseph  N.  Tlerney,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

F.  Russell  MilUn,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri; 


Francis  M.  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri; 
and 

Olin  N.  Bell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Edwin  L.  Weisl,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
assistant  attorney  general; 

Joseph  P.  Hoey,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York; 
and 

Justin  J.  Mahoney,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  F.  Boardman,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

W.  Arthur  Garrlty,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Lawrence  Gubow,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan; 
and 

Harold  D.  Beaton,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Don  J.  Young,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio; 

James  E.  Doyle,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Wisconsin; 

LaVern  R.  Dilweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission; 

Joseph  P.  Kinneary,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio; 

Newell  A.  George,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas; 

Ernest  W.  Rivers,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky; 

Raymond  J.  Pettlne,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island; 

Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota; 

Lawrence  M.  Henry,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado; 

William  T.  Thurman,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Utah; 

John  Terrill,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Wyoming; 

George  A.  Bayer,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska;   and 

Covell  H.  Meek,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Fred  Moore  Vinson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina: 

S.  200i.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  second-class  mailing  privileges  to  publi- 
cations of  State  educational  television  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses,  not 
exceeding  $300  a  year,  paid  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  his  place  of  abode  and  his 
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place   of    business    or    employment;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  2003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  Royal 
Pay.  Sr.:  and 

S.  2004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suzanne 
Mallalleu  Smith:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SECOND-CLASS  MMLING  PRIVI- 
LEGES FOR  PUBLICATIONS  OP 
STATE  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVI- 
SION AGENCIES 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  second-cl:iss  mailing  privileges 
to  publications  of  State  educational  tel- 
evision agencies.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair ) .  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  bill  (S.  2001)  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  second-class  mailing  privi- 
leges to  publications  of  State  educational 
television  agencies,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  has  pioneered  in  what 
is  generally  recognized  as  the  model  edu- 
cational television  system  in  this  Nation. 
Through  this  system,  every  school  dis- 
trict in  our  State  is  provided  with  both 
basic  and  supplementary  educational  ma- 
terial of  outstanding  quality.  More  than 
that,  this  system  has  broadened  its  edu- 
cational activities  to  include  special  pro- 
grams in  medicine,  in  nursing,  in  business 
education,  and  in  public  affairs  at  the 
adult  level.  It  has  been  an  educational 
program  to  serve  all  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  the  fullest  possible  way. 

To  aid  in  its  program,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  its  various  programs, 
to  provide  essential  background  material, 
and  to  acquaint  the  public  to  be  served 
with  both  the  nature  and  the  timing  of 
its  various  programs,  our  educational 
television  department  publishes  a  news- 
letter. This  is  an  essential  part  of  bring- 
ing its  activities  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  encouraging  the  full  use  of 
educational  television  programs. 

Such  a  newsletter  is  given  general  dis- 
tribution. It  represents  a  public  serv- 
ice made  without  charge  and  has,  ac- 
cordingly, no  paid  subscription  lists. 

Under  a  ruling  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral made  under  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  section  4355,  this  newsletter  may 
not  be  distributed  as  second-class  matter 
through  the  postal  service.  This  section 
extends  this  privilege  to  practically  every 
other  educational  newsletter.  Because 
the  statute  does  not  specifically  identify 
educational  television,  however,  this  priv- 
ilege has  been  denied  our  educational 


television  department.  This  proposed 
amendment  corrects  that  injustice  and 
specifically  includes  educational  tele- 
vision agencies  within  its  provisions. 

The  amendment  is  certainly  within  the 
spirit  of  the  statute  and  merely  does  for 
educational  television  what  has  already 
been  done  for  other  similar  educational 
activities. 

We  in  South  Carolina  have  the  most 
immediate  interest  in  this  amendment. 
As  educational  television  continues  to  ex- 
pand and  develop  over  the  Nation, 
though,  I  am  confident  every  State  will 
have  a  like  interest  in  this  amendment 
and  will  be  benefited  by  its  enactment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  can  receive 
early  and  favorable  considerations  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  (S.  2001)  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congras  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4355(a)(3)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "State 
board  of  health."  the  following:  "State  edu- 
cational television  agency  or  network,". 


DEDUCTION  OF  GROSS  INCOME  EX- 
PENSES FOR  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  AND  FROM  PLACE  OF  ABODE 
AND  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS  OR  EM- 
PLOYMENT—AMENDMENT TO  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  allow  an  in- 
dividual to  deduct  from  gross  income  ex- 
penses, not  exceeding  $300  a  year,  paid 
for  transportation  to  and  from  his  place 
of  abode  and  his  place  of  business  or  em- 
ployment. I  am  offering  this  in  the  form 
of  a  bill.  Mr.  President,  knowing  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  such  by  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  I  did  this  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  might  be  alerted  to  the 
measure  and  in  addition  be  advised  that 
I  intend  to  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  first  appropriately  passed  revenue 
measure.  I  would  hope  that  it  could  be 
considered  when  the  Committee  on 
Finance  considers  excise  taxes,  for  I 
presently  plan  to  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  either  that  measure  or  the  meas- 
ure dealing  with  user  taxes. 

For  too  long  we  have  overlooked  one 
of  the  most  essential  expenses  that  a 
taxpayer  has  and  one  for  which  he  re- 
ceives no  consideration  whatsoever  when 
he  files  his  tax  return.  Ti-ansportation 
to  and  from  work  is  essential  if  a  tax- 
payer is  to  be  employed.  It  would  make 
no  difference  under  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  amendment  whether  a  taxpay- 
er rode  on  a  bus  or  a  train  or  in  his  auto- 
mobile. He  would  be  entitled  to  deduct 
the  expenses  that  he  incurred  in  obtain- 
ing transportation  but  he  would  be  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  deduction  of  $300  per 
year. 

When  I  think  of  the  many  taxpayers 
in  this  country  who  will  not  be  buying 
new  automobiles  nor  new  refrigerators, 
nor  many  of  the  other  Items  on  which 
we  are  repealing  excise  tax.  I  think  that 
they  should  be  given  some  consideration. 
In  many  cases  they  will  be  In  lower  in- 
come brackets  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  we 


can  give  them  some  relief  from  the  heavy 
tax  burden  that  they  now  endure.  It  is 
on  this  group  of  taxpayers  In  the  low- 
income  bracket  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work  falls  so  very 
heavily.  This  feeling  prompts  me  to  offer 
this  proposal  so  as  to  provide  relief  for 
those  who  do  each  day  ride  to  and  from 
work  and  who  contribute  so  much  in  the 
form  of  taxes  to  our  revenue. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  a  bill  of  this 
kind  should  normally  be  initiated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  I  introduce 
it  in  the  Senate  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  when  the 
tax  bill  comes  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2002)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
individual  to  deduct  from  gross  income 
the  expenses,  not  exceeding  $300  a  year, 
paid  for  transportation  to  and  from  his 
place  of  abode  and  his  place  of  business 
or  employment,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
7059,  which  would  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1940  (54  Stat.  724;  20  U.S.C.  79-79e). 
to  authorize  such  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  are  necessary 
in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  said 
act,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
when  it  was  introduced. 

In  the  last  Congress  S.  808.  a  bill  on 
the  same  subject,  was  originally  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  but 
on  July  25,  1963,  the  committee  was  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  and 
S.  808  was  rereferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Since  H.R.  7059  relates  to  a  subject 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  7059  and 
that  his  bill  be  rereferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHILD-CARE  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.   6675 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     198    THROUGH    202 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  6675,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  The  amendments, 
taken  together,  will  improve  that  part  of 
the  bill  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  mil- 
lions of  needy  children  of  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  said  that  history  judges  a 
society  on  how  it  provides  its  youth  with 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  full  life — and 
its  aged  with  proper  care  In  their  twi- 
light years.  Enactment  of  H.R.  6675  as 
it  passed  the  House  will  show  future  gen- 
erations that  Americans  of  today  share 
a  common  bond  of  concern  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  their  older  citizens.  But 
as  we  all  know,  this  bill,  even  now,  is 
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concerned  with  problems  of  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old.  This  bill  is  not  limited 
to  medicare  for  older  citizens.  It  is  a 
vast  bill,  affecting  not  only  the  aged, 
but  all  of  us  and  all  our  children. 

For  instance,  it  provides  for  increased 
survivors  benefits  for  children  as  well  as 
adults;  it  liberalizes  disability  benefits 
for  children  as  well  as  adults;  it  enlarges 
maternal,  child  health,  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs;  it  extends  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  needy  young  as  well  as  the 
needy  old. 

But  to  this  most  significant  measure 
should  be  added  certain  amendments 
geared  to  further  the  interests  of  our 
children,  and  so  our  Nation's  future. 

MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

H.R.  6675  would  greatly  expand  and 
make  more  uniform  and  equitable  the 
provisions  for  medical  assistance  to  per- 
sons receiving  money  payments  under 
the  public  assistance  programs  and  to 
other  medically  needy  persons.  How- 
ever, technical  limitations  contained  in 
the  definition  would  restrict  the  groups 
of  medically  needy  persons  for  whom 
Federal  matching  might  be  claimed.  My 
amendment  would  remove  these  restric- 
tions thus  making  It  possible  for  States 
to  receive  Federal  participation  on  be- 
half of  any  medically  needy  child  or  oth- 
er individual.  The  amendment  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  regarding  the  consideration  of  in- 
come in  determining  medical  need  or 
on  the  scope  of  medical  care  and  services 
to  be  provided. 

The  amendment  would  bring  into  the 
group  of  persons  for  whom  States  might. 
If  they  chose,  claim  matching  funds, 
about  5  million  youngsters  now  living  in 
poverty — under  the  medical  assistance 
provisions  of  the  bill  we  are  considering. 
Some  of  them  are  children  who  desper- 
ately need  medical  and  dental  atten- 
tion—and whose  parents  cannot  pay 
for  it.  And  they  are  children  who  are 
not  eligible  for  this  medical  or  dental 
attention — even  under  Federal  laws — 
now,  or  under  the  improved  provisions 
of  H.R.  6675  as  it  passed  the  House  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  deprived  of 
parental  support  by  the  death,  absence, 
unemployment,  or  disability  of  a  parent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment I  No.  198)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  124.  line  14.  after  "Individuals" 
insert  "and  other  Individuals". 

On  page  142.  strike  out  lines  9  through  20 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  The  term  'medical  assistance"  means 
payment  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  fol- 
lowing care  and  services  (If  provided  In  or 
after  the  third  month  before  the  month  In 
which  the  recipient  makes  application  for 
assistance)  for  Individuals  whose  Income  and 
resources  are  InsuflBclent  to  meet  all  of  such 
cost — ••. 

HELP    FOR    EMOTIONALLY    DISTURBED     CHILDREN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  amendment  grows  out  of  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  of  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination, the  tragedy  which  made  us 
conscious  of  many  things  that  are  weak 
In  our  society. 


One  of  the  most  devastating  parts  of 
the  story  of  the  assassination  was  re- 
ported authoritatively  by  the  Warren 
Commission:  Lee  Oswald,  as  a  13-year- 
old,  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the  wel- 
fare and  psychiatric  authorities  in  New 
York  City.  But  for  many  reasons,  he  had 
slipped  through  society's  fingers,  left  to 
disintegrate,  and  eventually  to  become 
the  assassin  of  a  great  and  beloved 
President. 

I  introduced  a  bill— S.  488 — earlier  in 
the  session,  under  which  we  could  mount 
an  attack  on  the  problems  of  emotionally 
dl.sturbed  children.  Since  it  would  pro- 
vide welfare  services  for  children,  this 
measure  seems  logically  to  fit  Into  the 
pending  bill  H.R.  6675,  so  I  have  re- 
drafted it  in  the  form  of  an  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  do  three  things. 
First.  It  would  expand  the  authori- 
zation for  health  services  for  school  age 
children  and  preschool  children  to  in- 
clude projects  providing  for  the  identifi- 
cation, care,  and  treatment  of  children 
who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  emo- 
tionally disturbed  including  foUowup  of 
children  receiving  such  care  or  treat- 
ment. Such  project  grants  might  be 
made  to  a  State  health  agency,  State 
mental  health  agency,  State  public  wel- 
fare agency,  corresponding  agencies  of 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State,  and  to 
any  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  insti- 
tution. The  grants  would  pay  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  projects. 
Projects  would  be  coordinated  with,  and 
utilize  to  the  extent  feasible,  community 
mental  health  centers  and  other  State 
and  local  agencies  engaged  in  health, 
welfare,  or  education  programs  or  activi- 
ties for  such  children. 

Second.  The  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  amounts  of  money  authoiized 
for  project  grants  for  school  age  and  pre- 
school children  by  $5  million  each  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968,  June 
30,  1969,  and  June  30,  1970,  to  cover  the 
additional  grants  resulting  from  the 
amendment. 

Third.  Tlie  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966 
in  the  sum  of  $500,000  a  year  for  2  years 
to  permit  establishment  of  a  Commission 
to  research  and  study  resources,  methods, 
and  practices  for  diagnosing  of  mental 
illness  In  children.  The  Commission 
would  also  be  responsible  for  a  similar 
study  in  the  care,  treatment,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  children  already  mentally  ill. 
The  proposal  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  Council  and  with 
the  advice  of  experts  in  pediatrics  and 
child  welfare,  to  make  grant  or  grants  in 
support  of  such  a  study.  Terms  of  the 
grant  require  that  the  Commission  shall 
complete  its  study  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  its  inauguration  and  that  re- 
port as  specified  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States.  The  study  shall 
be  undertaken  by  a  nongovernmental 
agency,  organization,  or  Commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  leading 
national,  medical,  welfare,  educational, 
and  other  professional  organizations,  and 
experts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  of 
children. 


I  ask  unai\imous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  199)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  150,  lines  3.  4,  and  5,  strike  out 
"$40,000,000".  "$45,000,000",  and  "$50,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$45,000,000"  "$50,- 
000,000",  and  "$55,000,000",  respectively.  _ 

On  page  150,  line  20,  strike  out  "section" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

On  page  151.  line  8.  strike  out  "section" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

On  page  151.  between  lines  13  and  14.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(c)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  State  health 
agency,  the  State  mental  health  agency,  and 
the  State  public  welfare  agency  of  any  State 
and  (With  the  consent  of  such  State  health, 
mental  health,  or  public  welfare  agency)  to 
the  health  agency,  mental  health  agency,  and 
public  welfare  agency,  respectively,  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  State,  and  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  institu- 
tion to  pay  not  to  exceed  75  per  centiom  of 
the  cost  of  projects  providing  for  the  Iden- 
tification (with  a  view  to  providing  for  as 
early  Identification  as  possible),  care,  and 
treatment  of  children  who  are,  or  are  In 
danger  of  becoming,  emotionally  disturbed. 
Including  the  follow-up  of  children  receiving 
such  care  or  treatment.  No  project  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  subsection  un- 
less it  provides  for  coordination  of  the  care 
and  treatment  provided  under  It  with,  and 
utilization  (to  the  extent  feasible)  of,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  other  » 
State  or  local  agencies  engaged  In  health, 
welfare,  or  education  programs  or  activities 
for  such  children." 

On  page  151,  line  14,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

On  page  163,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
Insert  the  following: 

"HEALTH     STTIDT     OF     RESOURCES     RELATING     TO 
CHILDREN'S  EMOTIONAL  ILLNESS 

"Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  authorized,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  Council  and  after 
securing  the  advice  of  experts  In  pediatrics 
and  child  welfare,  to  make  grants  for  carry- 
ing out  a  program  of  research  into  and  study 
of  our  resources,  methods,  and  practices  for 
diagnosing  or  preventing  emotional  Illness 
In  children  and  of  treating,  caring  for,  and 
rehabilitating  children  with  emotional  ill- 
nesses. 

"(b)  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  one  or 
more  organizations,  but  only  on  condition 
that  the  organization  will  undertake  and 
conduct,  or  If  more  than  one  organization  Is 
to  receive  such  grants,  only  on  condition  that 
such  organizations  have  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  undertake  and  conduct,  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  into  and  study  of 
all  aspects  of  the  resources,  methods,  and 
practices  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  As  used  In  subsection  (b).  the  term 
'organization'  means  a  nongovernmental 
agency,  organization,  or  commission,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  leading  national 
medical,  welfare,  education,  and  other  pro- 
fessional associations,  organizations,  or 
agencies  active  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
of  children. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
the  sum  of  $500,000  to  be  used  for  a  grant  or 
grants  to  help  Initiate  the  research  and 
study  provided  for  in  this  section;  and  the 
sum  of  $500,000  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  the  making  of  such  grants  as  may  be 
needed  to  carry  the  research  and  study  to 
completion.  The  terms  of  any  such  grant 
BhaU  provide  that  the  research  and  study 
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shall  be  completed  not  later  than  two  years 
from  the  date  It  Is  inaugurated:  that  the 
grantee  shall  file  annual  reports  with  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  and  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States,  among  others  that  the 
grantee  may  select;  and  that  the  final  report 
shall  be  similarly  filed." 

IMPROVXD  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  AND 
DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
6675  will  increase  the  authorizations  for 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services  to  $45  million  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  $50 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  $55  million  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1968  and  1969,  and  $60  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

My  amendment  to  title  V,  part  3  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  would  bring  the  child 
welfare  sen'ices  authorization  in  line  with 
the  revised  authorizations  for  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
services. 

Some  of  the  same  forces  are  at  work 
with  regard  to  the  child  health  and  child 
welfare  programs  as  State  agencies  ad- 
ministering these  programs  strive  to  keep 
abreast  of  rising  child  population,  in- 
creasing costs,  shortages  of  trained  staff, 
problems  of  poverty,  discrimination,  de- 
pendency, mobility,  urbanization,  and  so 
forth. 

Child  welfare  services  are  public  social 
services  which  supplement  or  substitute 
for  parental  care  and  supervision,  and 
are  aimed  at  preventing  or  remedying 
such  problems  as  may  result  in  neglect, 
abuse,  exploitation  or  delinquency  of 
children,  or  otherwise  protecting  or  pro- 
moting their  welfare.  They  include 
social  services  to  children  in  their  own 
homes,  adoption  services,  foster  family 
care,  institutional  care,  homemaker  and 
day  care  services,  services  to  unmarried 
parents,  services  to  mentally  retarded 
children,  community  planning,  and  li- 
censing and  standard  setting. 

The  amendment  also  strikes  out  section 
527  and  amends  section  522  of  title  V. 
part  3  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
effect  is  to  eliminate  the  earmarked  ap- 
propriation for  day  care  services  to  re- 
quire that  State  plans  for  child  welfare 
services  include  day  care  services  and 
provision  of  actual  day  care  of  children 
by  July  1,  1967. 

Developments  since  day  care  funds 
were  first  earmarked  in  the  public  welfare 
amendments  of  1962  demonstrate  that 
the  proposed  change  will  be  advanta- 
geous. Earmarking  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary in  order  to  stimulate  the  initiation 
and  expansion  of  day  care  services  in  the 
States.  Day  care  services  have  now  been 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  child 
welfare  services.  Thus  their  required 
inclusion  in  State  plans  is  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
text  of  the  amendment  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  200)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  152,  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  following: 

"increase  in  child  welfare  services 
"Sec.  207.  Section  521  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$40,000,- 


000'  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $55,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  $55,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
$60,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970  and  succeeding  fiscal  years.' 

"day  care  services 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  Part  3  of  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 527." 

(b)  Section  522  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  522.  The  sum  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  521  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Secretary  for  use  by  cooperating 
State  public-welfare  agencies  which  have 
plans  developed  Jointly  by  the  State  agency 
and  the  Secretary,  as  follows:  He  shall  allot 
$70,000  to  each  State,  and  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so  appropriated 
for  such  year  as  the  product  of  (1)  the  pop- 
ulation of  such  State  under  the  age  of  21 
and  (2)  the  allotment  percentage  of  such 
State  (as  determined  under  section  524) 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts of  all  the  States." 

(c)(1)  So  much  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  523  (a)(1)  of  such  Act  as  precedes 
clause  (1)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(B)  includes  day  care  services  (including, 
by  July  1.  1967,  provision  of  day  care)  and 
provides,  with  respect  to  such  services  under 
the  plan — ". 

(2)  Such  subparagraph  (B)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill)  and  by  inserting  after  clause  (iv) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(v)  that  day  care  provided  under  the 
plan  will  be  provided  only  in  facilities  (in- 
cluding private  homes)  which  are  licensed  by 
the  State,  or  approved  (as  meeting  the  stand- 
ards established  for  such  licensing)  by  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  licensing  facili- 
ties of  this  type,  and". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  appropriations  un- 
der section  521  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
made  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1965.  and  allotments  thereof  and  pay- 
ments from  such  allotments. 

On  page  146.  line  18,  insert  "each"  after 
"$60,000,000". 

On  page  147,  line  13.  insert  "each"  after 
"$60,000,000". 

eligibility  of  children  over  18  attending 

SCHOOL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in 
1964,  Congress  adopted  my  amendment 
extending  the  program  of  AFDC  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
clude at  the  option  of  the  States,  chil- 
dren 18  to  21  years  of  age  regularly 
attending  high  school  or  a  course  of  vo- 
cational or  technical  training  designed 
to  prepare  them  for  gainful  employment. 
As  amended  by  this  act.  Federal  sharing 
would  be  available  in  payments  to  chil- 
dren regularly  attending  a  school,  col- 
lege, or  university,  as  well  as  vocational 
or  technical  training  courses.  My 
amendment  today  would  make  the  pro- 
vision more  nearly  consistent  with  the 
provision  in  title  IV  and  the  provision 
in  H.R.  6675  relating  to  the  continuation 
of  child's  benefits  under  the  OASDI 
system  after  the  attainment  of  age  18. 
The  present  bill  provides  for  payment  of 
child's  insurance  benefits  to  age  22  for 
children  who  are  full-time  students  at  a 
school,  college,  or  university.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  provision  in  both  programs 
is  to  assure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  chil- 


dren not  be  prevented  from  completing 
high  school  or  going  to  a  vocational 
school,  or  going  on  to  college  because 
they  are  deprived  of  parental  support. 
These  provisions  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  education  in  the  prevention  of 
dependency  and  the  national  interest  in 
measures  that  will  help  such  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
amendment  at  this  time  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  201)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  282,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
Insert  the  following: 

"ELIGIBILITY    OF   CHILDREN    OVER    AGE    18 
ATTENDING    SCHOOL 

"Sec.  408.  Clause  (2)  (B)  of  section  406(a) 
Of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'attending  a  high  school  in  pur- 
suance  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  high 
school  dipolma  of  its  equivalent,'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'attending  a  school, 
college,  or  university.'." 

On  page  282,  line  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  408' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  409". 

SCHOOL    EXPENSES    AND    EARNED    INCOME 
EXEMPTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  amendment  is  designed  to  help 
needy  youngsters  who  continue  their 
education  or  simply  try  to  improve  their 
lot  through  gainful  employment  in  the 
summer  months. 

This  amendment  to  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Secm-ity  Act  would  require  the 
States,  in  determining  need  for  AFDC, 
to  take  into  account  any  expenses  for 
books,  transportation,  lunches  and  ac- 
tivity fees,  and  similar  incidental  ex- 
penses reasonably  attributable  to  the 
school  attendance  of  any  dependent 
child. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
assure  as  far  as  possible  that  a  child  not 
be  handicapped  in  his  education  by  the 
lack  of  means  to  meet  such  school  ex- 
penses. Although  most  States  give  con- 
sideration to  school  expenses  in  their 
standards  for  assistance,  some  do  not 
include  such  items  in  their  standards. 
Requirement  that  such  expenses  be  pro- 
vided would  help  to  prevent  school  drop- 
outs. In  view  of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
youth  who  attempt  to  enter  the  labor 
market  without  having  completed  high 
school  or  achieved  their  maximum  edu- 
cational potential,  all  steps  should  be 
taken  to  assure  their  continuance  in 
school. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  one 
embodied  in  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962  that  requires  States  to  take 
expenses  of  employment  into  account  in 
determining  need  mider  title  IV. 

This  amendment  would  also  peimit 
States  to  disregard  not  more  than  $50 
per  month  of  earned  income  of  each 
dependent  child  but  for  not  more  than 
three  children  in  the  home,  and  effective 
July  1.  1967,  would  require  States  to  pro- 
vide for  such  an  exemption  in  their  State 
plans  for  AFDC. 

The  amendment  would  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  children  to  work  while  at- 
tending school  and  in  the  summer 
months  and  would  offer  an  immediate 
and  tangible  reward  for  their  efforts. 
At  the  present  time,  all  the  earnings  of 
the  family — except  as  described  below — 
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have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  and  the  amount 
of  the  assistance  payment.  Although 
the  Federal  law  was  amended  in  1962  to 
penult  States  to  set  aside  earnings  and 
other  mcome  to  meet  future  identifiable 
needs  of  the  child,  there  is  no  basis  on 
which  income  can  currently  be  used  to 
improve  the  level  of  living  or  to  provide 
a  child  with  the  satisfactions  that  derive 
from  being  able  to  improve  his  own  situa- 
tion and  that  of  his  family  by  working. 

The  principle  of  incentives  is  well  es- 
tablished. Since  1950  there  has  been 
disregard  to  some  earnings  under  aid  to 
the  blind  to  provide  incentives  to  needy 
persons  to  be  employed  and  help  them- 
selves. In  1962  the  values  that  derive 
from  employment  that  is  within  the 
capabilities  of  an  aged  person  were 
recognized  by  the  authorization  for  the 
disregarding  of  some  earned  income  un- 
der old-age  assistance.  In  1964,  provi- 
sion was  made  for  disregarding  a  portion 
of  payments  made  to  individuals  who 
participate  in  programs  under  title  I 
and  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
in  determining  their  need  under  the 
public  assistance  programs.  It  is  im- 
portant that  children  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  themselves  for  complete  self- 
support  not  only  by  education  but  also 
by  work  experience  that  is  within  their 
capabilities.  The  need  to  motivate  chil- 
dren toward  employment  to  meet  their 
own  needs  for  items  that  their  families 
could  not  otherwise  supply  justifies  the 
exemption  of  some  of  their  earnings 
under  the  program  of  AFDC. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
amendment  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  202)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  282.  between  lines  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

"CONSIDERATION  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  EX- 
PENSES IN  DETERMINING  NEED  OF  DEPENDENT 
CHILD 

"Sec.  408.  Effective  July  1,  1965.  clause  (7) 
of  section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  first  semicolon  'and  any  expenses  for 
books,  transportation,  lunches,  and  activity 
fees,  and  similar  incidental  expenses,  reason- 
ably attributable  to  the  school  attendance 
of  any  dependent  child". 

"EXEMPTION   OF  EARNED   INCOME  OF  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 

•Sec.  409.  Effective  July  1.  1965.  so  much 
of  clause  (7)  of  section  402(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  follows  the  first  semicolon 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  'except  that, 
in  making  such  determination.'  the  follow- 
ing: '(A)  the  State  agency  may  disregard 
not  more  than  $50  per  month  of  earned  In- 
come of  each  dependent  child  but  not  In 
excess  of  three  in  the  same  home,  and,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1967.  shall  disregard  the  first 
$50  per  month  of  earned  Income  per  month 
of  any  three  dependent  children  in  the  same 
home,  and  (B)'." 

On  page  282.  line  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  408" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  410". 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  en- 
actment of  these  amendments  to  H.R. 
6675  will  round  out  an  already  excellent 
bill  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's children. 

After  all,  what  cause  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  Great  Society  in  which  we 
all  believe,  than  the  cause  of  the  child? 


The  childhood  shows  the  man,  as 
morning  shows  the  day,  the  great  poet 
Milton  told  us  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

This  is  still  true.  If  our  mornings  are 
to  become  bright  tomorrows,  then  surely 
we  must  continue  our  persistent  commit- 
ment to  fuller  opportunities  for  all 
America's  youngsters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF   1965— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    203 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6675)  to  provide  a  hos- 
pital insurance  program  for  the  aged 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a 
supplementary  health  benefits  program 
and  an  expanded  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance, to  increase  benefits  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  improve  the  Federal - 
State  public  assistance  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    204,    205,    AND    206 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
offer  three  additional  amendments  to  the 
social  security  amendments  bill,  H.R. 
6675,  whose  public  hearings  are  being 
concluded  today.  Each  of  these  three 
embodies  the  substance  of  a  bill  which 
I  have  previously  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  this  session.  One  would  allow 
the  remarriage  of  widows  without  loss 
of  benefits,  as  provided  for  in  my  bill 
S.  1125,  and  which  has  been  sponsored  in 
the  House  by  our  former  Senate  col- 
league, Congressman  Claude  Pepper,  of 
Florida.  A  second  amendment  deals 
also  with  widows,  providing  benefits  for 
disabled  widows.  In  more  than  a  few 
cases,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hardship 
for  a  woman  not  yet  eligible  for  widows' 
benefits  when  she  is  a  disabled  person 
unable  to  make  her  own  living  until  she 
reaches  the  eligibility  age  for  benefits  as 
a  widow.  This  amendment  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  my  bill,  S.  1123. 

The  third  bill  whose  provisions  I  am 
offering  as  an  amendment  is  the  one 
dealing  with  blind  disability,  S.  1787,  in 
which  41  of  the  Senate's  Members  have 
joined.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
amendments  may  become  a  part  of  the 
bill  to  be  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  The  amendments 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


State  or  a  political  subdivision  could  be 
terminated.  Under  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
written  the  full  power  of  determining 
how  long  examiners  shall  stay  in  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  rests  in  the  Attor-/ 
ney  General — section  13,  pages  18  and  19 
of  the  bill.  He  may  act  when  there  is  "no 
longer  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
persons  will  be  deprived  of  or  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
in  such  subdivision."  In  other  words, 
examiners  could  stay  indefinitely  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  act. 

My  amendment  provides  that,  if  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  petitions 
the  Attorney  General  for  removal  of  ex- 
aminers and  he  turns  them  down,  they 
can  appeal  in  like  manner  to  appeals 
from  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  other  departments  or  agencies 
covered  in  title  5,  section  1031  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Under  the  proce- 
dure, the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  where  an  aggrieved  party  resides, 
or  has  its  principal  ofiBce,  hears  the  case. 
If  the  facts  of  the  case  have  not  been  de- 
termined suflBciently,  the  court  has  the 
power  to  send  the  matter  to  the  U.S. 
district  court  where  the  aggrieved  party 
resides,  for  determination.  This  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  system  of  appeal  and 
review.  If  the  Attorney  General  has  a 
right  of  appeal  such  as  this  over  his  head 
when  future  petitions  are  filed,  I  would 
say  that  the  probability  of  action  would 
be  greater,  and  the  possibility  of  remov- 
ing examiners  will  be  much  better.  We 
must  provide  a  less  arbitrary  method  of 
removing  examiners,  if  this  bill  is  forced 
upon  us.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 — 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    207 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
voting  rights  bill.  S.  1564. 

This  amendment  would  provide  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  voting  examiners  in  a 


FEDERAL     WORK     RELEASE     PRO- 
GRAM—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
23  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentia- 
ries, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  introduced  Senate  bill  1808,  for 
himself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States.  It 
promises  a  sound  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
recently  posed  by  the  President,  to  find 
correctional  programs  which  could  pre- 
vent a  first  offender  from  embarking  on 
a  career  in  crime. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  join  Senator 
Long,  of  Missouri,  and  Senator  Hruska 
in  sponsoring  this  realistic  legislative 
proposal  for  it  offers  effective  and  tested 
techniques  in  the  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  Federal  crimes. 

This  measure  provides  the  Attorney 
General  with  authority  to  commit  or 
transfer  prisoners  to  residential  com- 
munity centers.  This  authority  extends 
to  inmates  of  Federal  penitentiaries  the 
treatment  and  counseling  comparable  to 
those  now  provided  youth  offenders  in 
Federal  halfway  houses.  The  halfway 
house  concept  has  been  proven  to  be  an 
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important  rehabilitative  concept  since 
its  introduction  into  the  Federal  prison 
system,  almost  4  years  ago.  The  termi- 
nal confinement  allows  for  gradual 
orientation  to  outside  life. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  emergency  or  release  prepara- 
tion leave  for  inmates.  Under  emer- 
gency conditions,  such  as  the  death  of 
the  inmate's  wife,  or  for  purposes  related 
to  release  preparation,  the  Attorney 
General  can  grant  brief  periods  of  leave. 
This  leave  is  now  granted  in  seven  States, 
to  allow  an  inmate  to  seek  employment. 
Seven  States  allow  leave  for  inmates,  to 
conduct  their  own  business,  profession, 
or  housekeeping.  Pour  States  allow  pe- 
riodic leave  for  prisoners,  to  attend 
school,  while  four  other  States  permit 
release  for  medical  treatment.  As  noted 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Hruska],  rehabilitation  leave  has 
already  been  incorporated  into  the 
prison  systems  of  10  States  and  several 
European  nations. 

Certainly,  the  most  important  goal  to 
be  achieved  by  Senate  bill  1808  would 
be  to  duplicate  what  has  occuiTed 
through  the  Federal  halfway  houses  and 
State  work-release  programs:  namely,  to 
diminish  the  likelihood  among  inmates 
to  return  to  a  pattern  of  criminal  be- 
havior. 

A  singularly  important  provision  of 
the  bill  would  permit  prisoners  to  work 
in  private  employment  or  to  participate 
in  community  training  programs  while 
inmates  of  the  institution  to  which  they 
havd  been  committed.  This  program 
would  promote  a  more  meaningful  tran- 
sition from  prison  life  to  a  useful  and 
productive  life  after  the  expiration  of  a 
prison  sentence. 

This  work-release  provision  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me,  because  of  the 
great  strides  we  have  made  in  North 
Carolina  with  a  comparable  work-re- 
lease program.  In  operation  in  North 
Carolina  since  1957,  the  work  release 
applies  to  the  entire  Stat€  on  an  optional 
basis  with  each  eligible  inmate. 

The  program  includes  misdemeanants 
and  felons  with  sentences  up  to  5  years. 
At  present  there  are  nearly  1,000  in- 
mates, including  misdemeanants  and 
felons,  in  the  program.  Apart  from  pro- 
moting prisoner  rehabilitation,  this  pro- 
gram— because  fewer  former  prisoners 
return  to  a  life  of  crime  and  prison — 
presently  is  sa\ing  the  ta.xpayers  of  North 
Carolina  about  $800,000  annually. 

The  North  Carolina  program  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  irunates  who  are  em- 
ployed by  a  company  or  by  an  individual 
willing  to  retain  them  under  this  plan. 
Indeed,  evidence  shows  that  in  North 
Carolina  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  work- 
release  idea  was  first  conceived,  prison- 
ers under  the  release  programs  are  us- 
ually those  who  were  employed  before  or 
at  the  time  of  sentencing. 

This  legislative  measure  is  not  an  ex- 
perimental or  pilot  project. 

As  emphasized  by  James  V.  Bennett, 
former  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  the  most  extensive  use  and  suc- 
cess with  these  humane  programs  are 
among  the  States  with  the  longest  ex- 
perience with  the  law.  On  the  contrary, 
the  bill  was  drafted  after  viewing  the 


humanitarian  efforts  of  many  States 
which  have  used  the  release  programs, 
and  have  benefited  by  them;  and  the  bill 
also  is  based  on  the  experience  with  the 
halfway  houses  for  young  iiunates  in  the 
Federal  prison  systems  in  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago.  Detroit,  and  New  York  City. 

Only  last  week,  this  body  passed  Sen- 
ate bill  1319.  to  authorize  a  work-release 
program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill  it  is 
noted  that  apart  from  the  money  to  be 
saved  from  the  daily  expenses  of  in- 
mates, the  bill  would  assure  "continued 
contributions  toward  the  inmate's  fam- 
ily's financial  support,  and  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  relief  or  welfare  costs  for 
his  dependents." 

Dui'ing  the  past  several  years,  news- 
papers and  magazines  throughout  the 
country  have  reported  on  the  progress  of 
the  North  Carolina  work-release  plan. 
In  these  reports,  one  fact  stands  out: 
North  Carolina  is  the  only  State  in  the 
United  States  with  a  declining  prison 
population.  Furthermore,  employers  of 
inmates  under  the  North  Carolina  work- 
release  program  consistently  express 
satisfaction  with  the  work  and  the  con- 
duct of  their  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  articles  relating  to  the 
North  Carolina  work-release  program  be 
print<>d  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
lend  encouraging  support  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  One  of  these  articles 
is  entitled  "Prisons:  Outside  on  the 
Job":  it  was  published  in  Time  magazine 
for  September  14.  1962:  another  is  en- 
titled "Prisoners  Work  in  Outside  Jobs — 
Rehabilitation  Is  Spurred  by  North 
Carolina  Program";  it  is  from  the  New 
York  Times  for  August  18,  1963.  The 
last  one  Is  entitled  "North  Carolina 
Prisoners  Support  Families — Learn  Skills 
in  Work-Release  Plan";  It  is  from  the 
Washington  Post  for  April  8.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  18.  1963) 
Prisoners  Work  in  Outside  Jobs — Rehabil- 

iT.\TioN    Is    Spurred    bt    North    Carolina 

Program 

R.ALEiGH,  N.C.,  August  17. — On  the  Job.  22- 

ye.'\r-old  looks  like  any  other  $50-a- 

week  Eervice  station  attendant.  He  pumps 
gas,  checks  oU.  cleans  windshields. 

His  blue-denlm  company  uniform  and 
western-style  black  boots  hide  the  fact  that 
he  Is  a  convict,  serving  3  to  5  years  for  break- 
ing and  entering. 

is    1    of  more   than   560   prisoners 

enrolled  in  the  North  Carolina  rehabilitation 
program  called  work  release. 

He  holds  an  outside  Job  during  working 
hours  and  spends  his  off-duty  time  in  con- 
finement. His  earnings  support  his  wife  and 
three  young  children  and  provide  him  a  nest 
egg  for  use  when  he  Is  freed. 

Work  release  Is  the  showcase  item  In  a 
State  prison  reform  program  that  has  shifted 
the  emphasis,  in  less  than  10  years,  from 
punishment  to  rehabilitation. 

ECONOMY  AND  HOPX 

"As  a  dollar  and  cents  proposition.  It's  a 
good  thing  for  the  taxpayer,"  State  Prisons 
Director  George  Randall  said,  "but  there's 
also  the  humanitarian  aspect."  He  ex- 
plained : 

'Under  the  old  concept,  prison  was  sup- 
posed to  degrade  a  man — the  ball  and  chain, 


stripes,  things  like  that.  Now  we  try  to 
build  him  up.  When  a  man  supports  his 
family,  it  gives  him  a  degree  of  self-respect 
and  is  helpful  in  rehabilitation. 

"You  can't  put  a  dollar  value  on  giving 
a  man  hope  and  restoring  him  to  the  com- 
munity with  a  chance." 

dropped  out  of  high  school  in  the 

10th  grade,  married  early,  began  a  family  and 
ran  into  financial  trouble.  That  makes  him 
a  typical  beneficiary  of  the  program.  He 
shares  Mr.  Randall's  faith  in  its  possibilities. 

"Since  I've  been  here,  I've  gotten  a  differ- 
ent outlook  on  things,"  he  says.  "They  don't 
treat  you  like  a  convict.  They  don't  hold  It 
over  you.  It's  Just  like  I  had  come  off  the 
streets  and  gotten  a  Job." 

His    employer,    has    hired    several 

prisoners  and  plans  to  keep  on  after 

he  is  paroled. 

State  policy  Is  predicated  on  the  calcula- 
tion that  it  costs  12  times  as  much  to  keep  a 
man  behind  bars  as  It  does  to  supervise  him 
on  parole  or  probation. 

Work  release,  which  was  begun  on  a  state- 
wide basis  in  1957.  smooths  the  parole  proc- 
ess. It  also  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
broken  homes.  Joblessness  and  lack  of  money 
that  so  often  result  in  prison  repeaters. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  State  with  a 
declining  prison  population.  From  a  high 
of  12.046  convicts  in  December  1961,  the 
total  has  dropped  to  10.668  by  last  June  28. 

Employers  across  the  State  have  recently 
begun  cooperating  to  a  surprising  extent, 
said  Louis  Poole,  assistant  supervisor  of 
Inmate  employment.  "We  Just  do  not  have 
enough  skilled  prisoners  to  fill  all  the  Job 
requests." 

Prisoners  have  worked  in  the  trades,  as 
store  clerks,  auto  salesmen,  and  laborers,  and 
In  many  other  occupations. 

Salaries  range  ns  high  as  $140  a  week.  The 
average  Is  between  ,$50  and  $60. 

Successful  alumni  Include  a  court  reporter 
for  the  State  Industrial  commission  and  a 
mechanic  who  U5ed  his  .savings  to  open  a 
business  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  is 
now  hiring  work-release  prisoners. 

In  addition  to  its  placement  duties,  Mr. 
Poole's  office  Is  responsible  for  determining 
that  the  wages  paid  the  prisoners  compare 
favorably  with  prevailing  rates. 

Take-home  pay  Is  left  at  each  prison  unit's 
office.  The  State  retains  $2.25  a  day  to 
defray  the  cost  of  housing  and  feeding  the 
convict.  So  far,  this  alone  has  resulted  in 
a  saving  of  more  than  $337,000  to  North 
Carolina  taxpayers. 

The  prisoner  a'so  is  assessed  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  and  from  work,  if  provided 
by  the  State.  He  receives  a  few  dollars  to 
take  care  of  personal  expenses. 

The  balance  of  his  earnings  Is  split,  with 
some  money  ear-marked  for  family  support 
and  the  rest  for  the  prls:oner's  trust  fund. 

Under  the  frequently  amended  law.  all 
convicts  are  eligible  to  participate.  How- 
ever, the  prisons  deoartment  excludes  sex 
offenders,  dope  addicts,  and  prisoners  housed 
in  maximum  custody  units. 

Work  release  has  also  been  used  for  some 
time  In  Pennsylvania  countries  and  cities, 
particularly  Pittsburgh  and  Lancaster. 


[From  Time  magazine,  Sept.   14,   1962] 
Prisons:    Outside   on   the  Job 

They're  like  everybody  else — almost.  They 
go  to  work  each  weekday  morning,  serve 
communities  throughout  North  Carolina  as 
barbers,  mechanics,  cooks,  secretaries,  and 
farmers.  Then  they  go  home — to  their  cells 
in  State  prisons.  There  are  306  of  them,  and 
they  are  convicts  taking  part  in  North  Caro- 
lina's promising  work-lease  program,  a  re- 
habilitation plan  based  on  the  idea  that  a 
prisoner  with  a  steady  outside  Job  is  of 
greater  benefit  both  to  himself  and  the  State. 

Begxin  tentatively  In  1957,  North  Caro- 
lina's system  has  evolved  under  State  Prison 
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Director  George  W.  Randall  into  the  most 
liberal  outside  work  plan  in  the  Nation.  All 
inmates  with  sentences  of  5  years  or  less  are 
eligible  for  consideration,  provided  they  are 
not  sex  offenders,  confirmed  alcoholics  or 
drug  addicts.  Each  prisoner's  weekly  pay- 
check Is  turned  over  to  the  State,  which 
gives  him  $5  for  personal  expenses,  keeps  $1 
for  State-furnished  transportation — and 
$2.25  a  day  for  room  and  board.  The  re- 
mainder Is  divided  up  between  the  prisoner's 
family  and  a  trust  fund  that  he  receives  on 
completing  his  sentence.  Some  of  North 
Carolina's  working  prisoners: 

,  a  forger,  tears  down  automobiles  in 

a  junkyard.    "You  have  a  feeling  of  security 

out  here,"  says .    "There's  not  someone 

breathing  down  your  neck.  We  don't  have  to 
worry  about  a  thing.  We  turn  in  our  check, 
and  that  settles  everything." 

.  convicted  of  breaking  and  entering, 

makes  $50  a  week  as  a  cook  at  a  caf6  in 
Raleigh.  Says  he:  "It  bothered  me  at  first — 
getting  locked  up  at  night.  I've  got  used  to 
It  now.  and  it's  Just  another  day.  The  girls 
coming  in — that's  the  most  tempting  part, 
but  I'll  be  out  in  February." 

.  convicted   of  forcible  trespassing, 

performed  so  well  on  the  Job  at  the  ■ 

restaurant  that  he  was  hired  when  he  was 

paroled  last  week.    Said  motel  owner : 

'I'm  going  to  use  more  prisoners  In  the  fu- 
ture. They're  harder  workers  and  better  than 
those  that  come  In  off  the  street  for  a  Job." 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  prisoner  has  ever 
committed  a  crime  while  a',  work.  Seven 
percent  have  been  classified  as  "escai>ees" — 
a  term  that  covers  everything  from  leaving 
work  to  visit  a  friend  to  outright  fiight — and 
all  have  been  returned  to  prison.  Of  convicts 
who  have  worked  in  the  program  and  served 
their  terms,  only  a  handful  have  got  into 
trouble  after  their  release.  Eventually,  Ran- 
dall hopes  to  have  1,000  prisoners  outside  on 
the  Job.  Says  he:  "Under  the  old  concept, 
prison  was  supposed  to  degrade  a  man — the 
ball  and  chain,  stripes,  things  like  that.  Now 
we  try  to  build  him  up.  And  as  a  dollars- 
and-cents  proposition,  it's  a  good  thing  for 
the  taxpayer.  The  prisoner  on  work  release 
actually  pays  his  way  through  prison." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  8,  1963] 
Unique    and    Rewarding — North     Carolina 

Prisoners  Support  Families;  Learn  Skills 

in  Work-Release  Plan 

(By  Robert  E.  Baker) 

Raleigh,  N.C. — A  young  wood  carver  works 
in  a  shop  near  Ashevllle  and  earns  $130  a 
week. 

A  bricklayer  works  on  a  construction  Job  in 
Raleigh  at  $3  an  hour  and  supports  his  61- 
year-old  mother.  Another  bricklayer  here 
supports  his  wife  and  two  children  at  his 
$2.75-an-hour  Job. 

These  3  men  and  more  than  1,400  other 
North  Carolina  Jobholders  have  one  thing 
In  common: 

They  are  all  Inmates  of  the  North  Carolina 
prison  system  who  work  In  the  free  com- 
munity vmder  the  State's  unique  and  reward- 
ing work-release  program. 

It  is  part  of  an  overall  prison  reform  In 
North  Carolina  that  Is  paying  off.  The  Tar- 
heel State's  prison  population  is  diminish- 
ing while  the  population  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Federal  Government,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  almost  every  growing  State  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

reached    peak    in     1061 

North  Carolina's  prison  population  reached 
an  alltlme  high  of  more  than  12,000  2  years 
ago.  Today  it  is  under  11.000 — 3,000  below 
the  prediction  made  by  experts  in  1956. 

One  reason  for  the  drop  is  that  North 
Carolina's  economy  is  improving;  Its  people 
are  better  off. 

But  more  important  Is  the  multiple  at- 
tack against  Increasing  prison  populations 
launched  by  former  Gov.  Luther  H.  Hodges, 


accelerated  by  present  Gov.  Terry  Sanford, 
and  administered  by  George  W.  Randall,  di- 
rector of  prisons. 

"Crime  in  the  Nation  is  growing  four  times 
faster  than  the  population,"  Randall  said. 

"That  shows  the  old  ways  don't  work.  We 
Just  had  to  do  something  else." 

The  overall  program  is  designed  to  improve 
the  preparation  of  prisoners  for  release 
through  effective  rehabilitation  programs  and 
increased  use  of  parole. 

savings  of  $800,000  in  year 

Taxpayers  should  like  it.  Because  fewer 
former  prisoner  fall  to  live  within  the  law, 
the  taxpayers  save  money.  The  reduction 
of  the  State's  prison  population  means  North 
Carolina  taxpayers  will  save  more  than  $800,- 
000  this  year.  The  prison  department's  budg- 
et request  for  the  next  2  years  is  $1.25  mil- 
lion less  than  had  been  expected. 

"But  more  Important  than  saving  tax 
dollars,"  Randall  said,  "is  the  incalculable 
saving  of  human  suffering.  There  is  no  way 
to  measure  the  waste,  heartaches,  and 
human  misery  caused  by  crime." 

One  example  of  North  Carolina's  progres- 
sive prison  program  is  the  school  attend- 
ance required  for  all  inmates  who  have  less 
than  fourth-grade  achievement  level. 

"The  link  between  crime  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation is  irrefutable."  said  Randall.  "Of  541 
youthful  felons  that  we  have,  512  were  school 
dropouts." 

MANY  finish  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Prisoners  are  encouraged  to  go  beyond  the 
fourth  grade.  Many  have  received  the  equiv- 
alent of  high  school  certificates. 

The  alcoholic  rehabilitation  program  Is 
another  example.  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
groups  in  the  communities  take  their  pro- 
gram into  the  various  prisons. 

"About  75  percent  of  our  Inmates  are 
here  because  of  an  alcohol  problem,"  Ran- 
dall said.  "This  program  has  had  fine  re- 
sults." 

About  345  inmates  who  participated  in 
the  voluntary  alcoholic  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram failed  and  came  back  to  prison.  But 
2,000  others,  followed  closely  by  prison  of- 
ficials to  see  if  it  worked,  remain  in  the  free 
society  and  continue  to  participate  in  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  outside. 

Other  programs  include  extension  voca- 
tional training,  mental  health  clinics  In  the 
prisons  to  help  mentally  disturbed  inmates, 
expansive  work  and  recreation  systems. 

WORK-RELEASE  PROGRAM 

But  the  eye  catcher  Is  the  work-release 
pro<?ram.  unique  In  the  United  States. 

This  permits  selected  prisoners  who  are 
serving  5  years  or  less  to  work  in  the  free 
community  during  working  hours.  Non- 
jvorklng    hours    are    spent   back    In    prison. 

From  the  money  they  make,  they  pay  the 
prison  department  for  their  cells  and  meals 
and  the  transportation  to  and  from  work. 
They  support  their  families.  Any  money  left 
over  Is  deposited  In  a  trust  account  for  them 
when  they  are  released  from  prison. 

Many  prisoners  have  $1,800  to  $2,000  when 
they  are  released.  Some  have  used  the 
money  for  downpayments  on  new  homes.  A 
welder,  serving  5  years  for  breaking  and  en- 
tering, was  accepted  in  the  work-release  pro- 
gram and  used  the  money  he  saved  to  estab- 
lish his  own  business  when   released. 

A  printer  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
worked  SVi  months  in  the  work-release  pro- 
gram and  made  $1,075,  minus  taxes  and  so- 
cial security. 

He  paid  $229  to  the  prison  for  housing  and 
board,  $53  for  transportation  to  and  from  hlB 
Job,  $750  to  support  his  family,  and  was  re- 
leased with  $43  in  cash  from  the  trust  fund. 

Inmates  in  the  work-release  program  are 
actually  pa3^ng  their  way  through  prison. 

About  20  percent  of  the  8,000  prisoners 
now  serving  5  years  or  less  have  been  ap- 
proved for  the  program.     About  5  percent 


of  those  who  are  accepted  are  withdrawn  for 
violations.  Most  violations  fall  into  two 
categories:  taking  a  drink  or  slipping  off  to 
see  the  wife. 

Many  of  the  inmates  work  for  former  em- 
ployers. But  many  others  learn  a  trade  in 
prison  and  then  are  accepted  for  the  work- 
release  program  for  outside  work.  They  are 
shifted  to  prisons  near  their  employment. 

Because  participants  In  the  program  are 
able  to  support  their  families  while  in  prison, 
when  otherwise  the  dependents  might  be 
forced  on  the  welfare  rolls,  families  are  saved. 
So  are  tax  dollars.  The  prisoner  has  a  Job 
when  he  Is  released;  the  crime  rate  is  reduced. 
Prisoners  have  an  Incentive  to  make  a  good 
record. 

Public  opinion  was  Initially  hesitant  about 
the  work-release  program,  but  it  is  chang- 
ing. 

"Many  people  think  the  prisoner  is  a  dif- 
ferent breed  of  man,"  Randall  said.  "But 
that's  not  so.  The  prisoner  is  more  like  the 
average  man  on  the  street  than  most  of  us 
are  willing  to  admit. 

"People  forget  that  97  percent  of  our  pris- 
oners are  going  to  be  released.  We  simply 
ask:  Is  it  better  for  them  to  come  out  with 
a  Job  and  self-respect  and  contribute  to  so- 
ciety, or  to  come  out  with  nothing?" 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1808  the 
next  time  the  bill  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24  I  introduced  S.  1272,  a  bill 
to  increase  to  60.000  miles  the  total  mile- 
age of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways.  Joining  me  at 
that  time  were  Mr.  Symington  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  Senator 
Carlson  may  also  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS  TO  DEFRAY 
COSTS  OF  ORGANIZING  AND 
HOLDING  20TH  ANNUAL  WORLD 
HEALTH  ASSEMBLY— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  11,  1965,  the  name  of 
Mr.  RiBicOFF  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  80)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
defray  the  costs  of  organizing  and  hold- 
ing the  20th  annual  World  Health  As- 
sembly in  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York  on  May  11, 
1965.  ^^^^^^__ 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  1808 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  an  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  May  27  on 
S.  1808,  to  amend  section  4082  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the 
rehabilitation  of  persons  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States.  The 
hearings  axe  scheduled  for  10:30  am.  in 
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room  2228  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  subcommittee  consists  of 
Senator  Burdick.  Senator  Hruska.  Sen- 
ator Scott,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


BIENHOA     DISASTER     SHOULD     BE 
INVESTIGATED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  chain  explosion  of  bombs  at  the 
strategic  Bienhoa  Air  Force  Base  in 
South  Vietnam  was  a  disaster  of  horren- 
dous magnitude.  Twenty-seven  Ameri- 
cans are  dead  and  103  wounded.  More 
than  40  of  our  finest  aircraft  were  ut- 
terly destroyed  or  damaged.  Apparently 
a  squadron,  or  even  more  jet  bombers 
than  comprise  a  squadron,  of  our  most 
modern  and  most  expensive  jet  bombers 
was  crowded  wingtip  to  wingtip  on  a 
runway  on  which  protective  revetments 
of  a  satisfactory  chai-acter  had  not  been 
constructed.  This  same  airbase  had 
previously  been  subject  to  a  surprise 
attack  from  the  Vietcong  and  American 
lives  had  been  lost.  Yet,  apparently  the 
commanding  general  and  those  officers 
with  the  responsibility  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property  were  guilty  of 
inexcusable  negligence.  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  the  facts.  Were 
inexperienced  and  untrained  soldiers 
ordered  by  their  officers,  or  permitted, 
to  handle  and  load  highly  sensitive 
bombs? 

Granting  that  the  inspector  general 
with  a  small  group  is  making  an  inquiry 
into  this  disaster,  their  finding,  even  If 
it  is  made  public,  obviously  would  not 
and  should  not  satisfy  the  American 
people  that  an  investigation  by  fellow  Air 
Force  officers  was  thoroughly  objective. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Piesident,  we  in 
the  Senate  have  an  obligation  to  the 
American  people  to  insist  that  a  most 
thorough  and  searching  investigation  be 
made.  A  special  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  make  an  on-the-spot 
investigation.  Yesterday  I  submitted  a 
Senate  resolution  which  would  specifi- 
cally authorize  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  or  a  special  subcommittee  of 
that  committee  to  investigate  this  dis- 
aster and  report  the  facts.  Not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence  should  be  over- 
looked. This  is  far  too  serious  for  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  satisfied  with  an  inves- 
tigation conducted  by  one  group  of  offi- 
cers investigating  the  acts  or  failure  to 
act  on  the  part  of  the  commissioned 
officers  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  was  inept  handling  of 
bombs  and  that  some  of  the  personnel, 
whether  the  commanding  general  or 
some  subordinates  or  some  civilian  em- 
ployees, were  guilty  of  extreme  inatten- 
tion and  negligence. 

Not  only  were  jet  bombers  which  cost 
our  taxpayers  $1,200,000  destroyed,  but 
American  lives  were  needlessly  lost  and 
the  offensive  might  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  bombing  enemy  installations  substan- 
tially impaired. 

The  commanding  general  of  this  air- 
base,  according  to  news  reports,  has 
stated  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
sabotage.  Let  a  thorough  inquiry  dis- 
close whether  or  not  this  was  the  case. 
If  there  is  no  evidence  of  sabotage,  then 


it  would  seem  evident  that  there  was 
flagrant  failure  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manding officer  in  this  area  to  properly 
safeguard  the  handling  of  the  bombs 
and  to  protect  our  bombers  and  the  lives 
of  our  soldiers  and  airmen. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  3  minutes  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  have  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  f 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. ' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  missing  and  presumably  dead 
Americans  at  Bienhoa  is  Capt.  Ernie 
McFeron,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  an  Army 
demolition  expert.  His  wife  has  made 
public  some  of  her  husband's  letters  de- 
ploring the  lack  of  safeguards  against 
possible  accidental  explosions  at  Bien- 
hoa and  the  fact  that  some  personnel, 
both  American  and  South  Vietnamese, 
were  permitted  to  handle  bombs  before 
being  adequately  trained  for  the  purpose. 
The  Associated  Press  report  of  the  inter- 
view appeared  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  news  item  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  entitled  "Bomb 
Handlers  Inept,  Blast  Victim  Wrote,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bienhoa  Story — Bomb  Handlers  Inept 
Bl.*st  Victim  Wrote 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — An  Army  demolition 
expert  who  apparently  died  in  the  bomb  ex- 
plosion at  Bienhoa  in  South  Vietnam  had 
written  home  that  imtralned  men  were  han- 
dling bombs  at  the  airbase.  his  wife  says. 

A  chain  explosion  of  bombs  in  U.S.  planes 
Sunday  left  27  Americans  dead  or  missing 
and  103  wounded.  Among  the  missing  was 
Capt.  Ernie  McFeron,  30,  of  San  Antonio. 

Mrs.  Mary  McFeron  made  public  some  of 
her  husband's  letters  Monday  in  an  interview. 

In  one  letter,  McFeron  spoke  of  a  fellow 
American  officer  who  played  a  key  role  in  dis- 
arming bombs  and  supervising  the  loading 
of  United  States  and  Vietnamese  bombers 
although  he  was  untrained  in  demolition 
work  with  conventional  weapons. 

The  officer,  McFeron  wrote,  "had  never 
even  seen  a  bomb  of  this  type  up  close  be- 
fore he  got  here.  And  now  he  thinks  he 
knows  everything  there  Is  to  know  about 
them." 

McFeron  said  he  was  afraid  to  work  with 
the  man  but  had  to. 

Mrs.  McFeron  reported  this  man  had  re- 
ceived some  training  in  nuclear  demolition 
but  none  with  conventional  weapons  being 
employed  in  Vietnam. 

Much  of  McPeron's  criticism  was  directed 
at  the  Vietnamese,  but  the  casualties  in  the 
chain  explosion  indicated  few  Vietnamese 
were  in  the  vicinity  when  the  first  bomb  ex- 
ploded as  it  was  being  loaded  aboard  a  U.S. 
Canberra  jet  bomber.  In  contrast  to  the 
130  Americans  killed,  missing,  and  wounded, 
1  Vietnamese  was  reported  killed  and  7  in- 
jured. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  19,  McFeron  wrote: 

"The  Vietnamese  Air  Force  had  an  acci- 
dent  yesterday. 

"They  had  a  trailer  load  of  bombs  which 
detonated.  Four  Vietnamese  airmen  were 
killed  and  two  of  our  boys  were  hurt. 


"Part  of  our  storage  area  and  some  of  our 
equipment  was  destroyed.  The  Vietnamese 
had  a  similar  accident  about  a  week  ago 
at  Bienhoa.  but  nobody  was  hurt. 

"I  am  surprised  that  they  haven't  had 
more — the  way  they  handle  munitions. 

"We  have  told  them  several  times  that  if 
they  weren't  careful  they  would  have  an 
accident. 

"But  they  won't  pay  any  attention  to  us. 
When  they  handle  munitions  we  pull  our 
people  out  of  the  area. 

"I  hope  by  now  they  have  learned  their 
lesson.     But  I  am  afraid  they  haven't." 

disgusted 

Captain  McFeron  wasn't  a  complalner  by 
nature,  his  wife  said  Monday. 

But  he  frequently  wrote,  "I've  never  been 
so  disgusted  in  my  life." 

His  wife  has  resigned  herself  to  "the  in- 
evitable." 

Mrs.  McFeron  has  told  only  the  oldest  of 
her  four  children  what  may  have  happened 
to  their  father. 

The  8-year-old  girl  apparently  understands 
as  well  as  any  child  can. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  now  if  we  don't 
have  a  daddy?"  she  asks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Unquestionably, 
our  people  are  entitled  to  have  the  truth 
searched  out  and  to  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  facts.  I  urge  that  a  committee 
of  U.S.  Senators  be  appointed  without 
delay  for  this  purpose. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LISTER  HILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  another 
in  the  long  list  of  honors  and  citations 
given  to  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  Honorable  Lister 
Hill,  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  mental- 
ly retarded  children.  On  Saturday,  May 
8,  Senator  Hill  was  given  a  citation  by 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Partridge 
Schools  and  Rehabilitation  Center,  a  res- 
idential facility  serving  65  students  with 
brain  damage  and  other  forms  of  re- 
tardation. It  is  located  on  a  550-acre 
farm  near  Warrenton,  Va.,  and  is  in  its 
11th  year  of  operation.  The  citation  was 
given  in  gratitude  "for  the  advances  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  handi- 
caps and  mental  illness  that  have  come 
about  in  recent  yeais.  a  development 
which  has  been  impressively  stimulated 
and  Implemented  by  the  Senator's  work 
in  the  Congress." 

The  citation  is  as  follows: 

Citation 
The  advisory  board  of  the  Partridge  Schools 
and  Rehabilitation  C2nter  is  proud  to  con- 
fer its  sixth  annual  citation  upon  you,  the 
Honorable  Lister  Hill,  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, for  your  dedicated  service  and  effective 
leadership  in  developing  national  programs 
for  protecting  and  improving  the  health  and 
medical  care  of  the  American  people.  To 
your  position  and  stature  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  In  the  Nation,  you  have  brought  a 
deep  and  probing  understanding  of  the 
health  needs  of  the  Nation.  As  the  person 
primarily  responsible  for  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  our  Federal  programs  in  the 
field  of  physical  and  mental  health,  your 
untiring  efforts  have  brought  better  health 
and  renewed  hope  to  millions  of  Americans. 
With  the  Partridge  Schools'  special  Inter- 
est in  the  problems  of  mental  retardation, 
we  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  advances 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  handi- 
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caps  and  mental  illness  that  have  come  about 
In  recent  years,  a  development  which  has 
been  impressively  stimulated  and  imple- 
mented  by   your   work  in   the  Congress. 

With  this  citation,  we  express  to  you. 
Senator  Hill,  the  appreciation  of  our  chil- 
dren, who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  and 
the  earnest  hopes  of  their  families  for  the 
continuing  exploration  and  ultimate  allevia- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  five  prior  recipients 
of  this  annual  citation  were :  Di'.  Stafford 
Warren,  White  House  adviser  on  mental 
retardation;  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  out- 
standing writer  and  leader  in  the  field  of 
social  service  and  education;  Dr.  Richard 
Auld.  of  the  Georgetown  Medical  Center; 
Mrs.  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver,  on  behalf 
of  the  Kennedy  family;  and  Judge  Hugh 
Reid,  of  the  Arlington  County  juvenile 
court,  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the 
George  Everett  Partridge  Memorial 
Foundation,  sponsor  of  the  Partridge 
Schools.  Mr.  Julius  N.  Calm,  first  chair- 
man of  the  Partridge  advisoi*y  board, 
now  on  the  staff  of  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  received  a  special  award 
in  1961. 

The  citation  was  presented  at  the  oc- 
casion of  open  house  when  the  pi*ogram 
of  the  center  for  brain-damaged,  re- 
tarded, and  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren and  youth  was  demonstrated.  Sen- 
ator Hill  toured  the  center  and  saw  chil- 
dren performing  tasks  which  they  had 
been  taught  under  Federal  programs 
which  he  had  sponsored  in  Congress. 

The  part  of  this  proceeding,  however, 
which  merits  special  attention  and  which 
I  heartily  commend  to  your  most  serious 
study  are  the  brief  remarks  made  by  Sen- 
ator Hill  upon  his  receipt  of  this  citation. 
These  remarks  show  the  Senator's  pro- 
found undertanding  of  the  still  unsolved 
problems  in  the  field  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  his  continued  efforts  to  solve 
those  problems.  Most  importantly,  how- 
ever, these  remarks  should  give  new  hope 
to  the  retarded  for  a  more  complete 
share  of  the  things  life  has  to  offer  and 
renewed  determination  to  those  tens  of 
thousands  of  people,  like  the  dedicated 
and  devoted  staff  members  at  the  Part- 
ridge Schools,  who  are  working  with  re- 
tarded children.  The  time  is  approach- 
ing when  through  research  we  will  know 
far  more  than  we  do  today  on  what 
causes  mental  retardation,  how  to  deal 
with  it  and,  hopefully,  how  to  prevent  it 
or  greatly  reduce  its  Incidence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
colleague's  remarks  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  op  Senator  Lister  Hill,  Partridge 
Schools  and  REHABiLrrATioN  Center,  May 
8,  1965 

Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  tells  us  that 
one  of  life's  sorrows  is  the  impermanence  of 
Its  Joys.  I  can  tell  you,  however,  that  the  joy 
of  this  occasion  will  live  forever  in  my  mind 
and  heart. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  you  do 
me  today.  It  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  and 
as  a  source  of  strength  to  me.  It  will  be  a 
challenge  to  me  in  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  greatly  impressed  by 
the  work  and  activities  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  observe  during  our  tour  this 
afternoon.    It  Is  tremendously  gratifying  and 


encouraging  to  see  such  a  dedicated  staff, 
supported  by  such  devoted  public-spirited 
citizens,  making  visible  progress  in  the  train- 
ing and  rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate 
children  under  yovir  loving  care. 

The  work  you  have  dene  here  at  Partridge 
has  helped  make  the  people  of  this  Nation 
more  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and  has  provided  an  example  of 
how  to  cope  with  these  problems.  Your  work 
and  selfie:;s  devotion  have  been  a  challenge 
to  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  share  the 
cause  Oi  mental  retardation  with  you  and 
have  inspired  us  in  our  ever  continuing  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  assistance  to  States  and 
communities  to  combat  mental  retardation 
and  to  encourage  expansion  in  teaching  and 
research  in  the  education  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children. 

As  you  know,  in  1963  we  enacted  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
Act.  That  act  authorizes  construction  as- 
sistance for  research  centers  to  combat  men- 
tal retardation,  university  affiliated  centers 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  facilities  for 
the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  scope  of  your  Federal  Government's 
activities  in  the  mentally  retarded  field  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  expend  $239  million 
for  mental  retardation  programs,  half  of  this 
for  research,  demonstrations,  professional 
training,  services,  and  instruction,  and  half 
for  income  maintenance  of  mentally  re- 
tarded persons.  In  contrast,  10  years  ago, 
the  total  amount  spent  for  mental  retarda- 
tion programs  was  $22  million.  For  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  President  has  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  $280  million  for  these  pur- 
poses. As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  handling  this 
request,  I  believe  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
appropriation  will  be  made. 

To  all  of  us  who  are  so  deeply  concerned 
with  mental  retardation,  to  you  here  at 
Partridge  who  have  done  so  much  to  help 
combat  it,  it  is  indeed  distressing  to  realize 
that  by  1970  there  will  be  an  anticipated 
6V2  million  mentally  retarded  persons  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  even  more  distressing  to 
face  the  realization  that  in  three  out  of  four 
mentally  retarded  cases  we  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  the  problem. 

Yes,  we  have  made  a  good  start,  we  have 
made  progress,  and  yet,  from  the  figures  I 
have  just  cited,  we  see  how  much  more  there 
is  to  be  done,  how  great  the  challenge  is  for 
the  future. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  here  today  that  I 
have  confidence  we  will  pass  legislation, 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  introduce,  to 
greatly  expand  the  facilities  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration. 
Vested  with  the  responsibility  for  the  prog- 
ress of  this  fine  school,  you  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  this  bill  authorizes  grants  to 
pay  part  of  the  costs  of  constructing  reha- 
bilitation facilities  and  sheltered  workshops, 
as  well  as  grants  to  help  pay  for  the  initial 
operating  costs.  It  will  provide  training 
grants,  including  stipends  for  trainees  in 
workshops,  project  grants  for  the  improve- 
ment of  sheltered  workshops,  and  technical 
assistance  to  workshops. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  National  Policy 
and  Performance  Council  created  under  the 
bill,  the  States  will  be  helped  to  expand  and 
extend  their  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  their  research  and  development 
work. 

More  Important,  the  legislation  provides 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  evaluation 
services  may  extend  to  a  maximimi  period  of 
18  months  during  which  the  employment 
potential  of  any  affected  individual  may  be 
determined.  Under  present  law,  these  serv- 
ices cannot  be  furnished  a  disabled  person 
unless  it  is  first  determined  that  the  service 
will  actually  prepare  him  to  fill  a  paying  job. 
As  we  know,  particularly  for  the  mentally 


retarded,  this  requirement  works  a  hardship; 
the  new  liberalization  will  permit  more  per- 
sons to  be  prepared  for  productive  lives. 

Here  at  Partridge,  you  are  giving  hope  and 
comfort  to  disabled  children.  You  are  giv- 
ing them  the  help  without  which  they  would 
be  forever  denied  their  just  measure  of  life's 
potential. 

I  congratulate  you  and  again  salute  you 
on  your  great  work  and  on  the  humanitarian 
spirit  that  inspires  it.  As  I  stand  here  with 
yoxi  today,  I  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the 
words  of  the  old  Greek  philosopher  who  de- 
clared :  "One  cannot  get  closer  to  God  than 
by  bringing  liealth  to  one's  fellow  man." 

With  profound  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
honor  that  you  do  mc,  with  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation for  the  wonderful  work  that  you  have 
done,  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  confidence  of 
knowledge,  In  the  strength  of  integri  y,  in 
the  tenderness  of  sympathy,  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  humility,  and  in  the  love  of  God,  we 
shall  go  forward  together  in  the  battle  for 
our  mentally  retarded,  for  our  children  who 
so  much  need  our  help.  For,  it  was  the  Mas- 
ter who  said  to  us.  "Suffer  the  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  Me,  lor  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


REASONS     FOR     U.S.     ACTIONS     IN 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  CRISIS 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  the  news- 
papers of  the  Nation  have  done  an  ex- 
ceptional job  of  reporting  and  comment- 
ing on  the  reasons  for  U.S.  actions  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  crisis. 

The  Nation's  editors  have  almost  unan- 
imously supported  President  Johnson's 
policies  and  moves  in  that  troubled  island 
counti-y. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  two  basic 
factors  underlying  the  President's  ac- 
tions were  to  protect  American  lives,  and 
subsequently  to  thwart  communism  in  its 
effort  to  control  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment. 

As  the  May  4  editorial  in  the  Nashville 
Tennesseean  pointed  out: 

President  Johnson  moved  courageously  in 
the  face  of  certain  criticism  and  widespread 
misunderstanding  to  prevent  an  apparent 
Communist  takeover  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  guarantee  that  nation  a  chance 
to  form  a  democratic  government. 

The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  In  a 
May  5  editorial  noted  that  President 
Johnson's  decisive  response  to  the  Com- 
munists certainly  slowed  the  Red  subver- 
sion in  Latin  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  these  two  editorials 
and  also  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Eagle  of  May  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^s: 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennesseean,  May  4, 
1965) 

President's  Firm  Action  Points  the  Wat  for 
OAS 

The  administration  has  properly  laid  em- 
phasis upon  the  role  that  needs  to  be  played 
by  the  Organization  of  American  States  In 
dealing  with  the  crisis  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  President  acted  firmly  Sunday  in  doing 
what  was  necessary  in  the  face  of  movmting 
Intelligence  reports  that  Communists  were 
taking  over  the  Dominican  revolution.  He 
made  It  unmistakably  clear  that  the  hemi- 
sphere will  not  under  any  condition  permit 
another  Cuba,  and  that  there  was  no  time 
to  lose  in  ordering  American  forces  to  the 
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Island  to  prevent  a  takeover  and  protect  for- 
eign nationals. 

But  then  the  President  appealed  to  other 
Latin  American  nations — and  particularly 
the  members  of  the  OAS — to  Join  with  this 
country  in  performing  what  is  essentially  a 
hemispheric  duty.  He  repeatedly  stressed 
the  fact  that  citizens  of  30  foreign  countries 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  were  enjoying 
protection  of  American  troops  and  hinted 
strongly  that  It  was  the  duty  of  these  other 
countries — as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
States — to  participate  In  the  keeping  of 
order. 

Mr.  Johnson  certainly  was  aware  of  the 
criticism  he  risked  by  undertaking  this  emer- 
gency action,  and  tlie  criticism  was  not  long 
in  coming.  The  action  was  attacked  by 
Cuba,  Communist  China,  and — in  the  United 
Nations — by  the  Soviet  bloc.  While  criticism 
from  these  nations  was  to  be  expected,  the 
reaction  of  other  Latin  American  nations  un- 
doubtedly is  the  thing  that  Is  uppermost  in 
the  President's  mind. 

For  the  most  part,  the  reaction  of  other 
members  of  the  OAS  has  been  encouraging. 
There  has  been  criticism  from  some  Latin 
American  countries,  but  this  is  likely  to  be 
mitigated  as  the  danger  posed  by  the  Do- 
minican situation  is  fully  disclosed. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  special  pains  Sunday 
night  to  explain  that  this  country's  only  in- 
terest in  the  Dominican  Republic — or  any- 
where else  In  Latin  America — Is  Its  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an- 
other Communist  regime  and  to  provide  the 
afflicted  nations  with  the  opportunity  to  or- 
der  their   own   democratic   governments. 

This  means  that  the  citizens  of  weak  and 
poverty-stricken  Latin  American  nations 
must  be  protected  not  only  from  Communist 
Invaders  but  also  from  corrupt  and  dicta- 
torial Internal  regimes  that  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  their  rights  and  the  resources  of  their 
countries.  To  do  this  requires  the  effort  of 
all  Latin  America. 

It  would  be  all  but  Impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  police  all  of  the 
potential  trouble  areas  in  Latin  America 
alone.  For  one  thing,  this  would  be  stra- 
tegically unwise,  permitting  the  Communists 
to  scatter  our  forces  while  they  Increased  the 
pressure  in  Southeast  Asia  or  some  other 
place.  Too,  it  would  create  resentments  that 
could  only  Intensify  the  unrest. 

President  Johnson  moved  courageously  in 
the  face  of  certain  criticism  and  widespread 
misunderstanding  to  prevent  an  apparent 
Communist  takeover  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  guarantee  that  nation  a  chance 
to  form  a  democratic  government. 

How  well  the  Dominican  future  turns  out 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  people 
themselves  and  upon  the  cooperative  spirit 
of  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  The  President 
acted  In  an  emergency  and  he  acted  In  the 
interest  of  all  the  hemisphere.  But  it  Is  time 
for  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
recofrtVize  that  protection  of  the  henalsphere 
is  everybody's  business,  and  get  on  with  the 
planning  for  such  emergencies  In  the  future. 
It  appears  that  there  may  be  quite  a  few 
of  them.  

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

May  5.  1965] 

Latin  America  Mat  Like  It 

The  "domino  theory"  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  southeast  Asia  might  well  have  be- 
come operative  for  Latin  America,  If  the 
United  States  had  stood  idly  by,  and  let  the 
Communists  take  over  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Once  the  Reds  found  that  we  would 
not  move  forcefully  to  stop  them,  they  would 
have  stepped  up  their  drive  to  seize  the  gov- 
ernments of  such  countries  as  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala. 

Special  cadres  from  these  and  several  other 
Latin  American  countries  are  reported  to 
have  been  In  Cuba  for  training  in  guerrilla 
warfare  and  subversion  at  the  very  moment 


when  the  disorders  broke  out  last  week  In 
Santo  Domingo. 

An  attempt  by  Communists  to  assassinate 
President  Leonl,  of  Venezuela,  was  thwarted 
last  month.  An  Italian  who  was  said  to  be 
trying  to  smuggle  In  $330,000  from  Soviet 
Russia  to  finance  the  assassination  and  re- 
volt, was  arrested.  An  extensive  Red  con- 
spiracy was  uncovered. 

Guerrillas  in  Colombia  have  been  carrying 
out  kidnaplngs  every  few  days — apparently 
with  a  view  to  raising  money  to  finance  the 
revolution  there.  One  Is  reminded  of  the 
bank  robberies  that  Josel  Stalin  and  the 
other  early  Bolsheviks  carried  through  In 
Czarlst  Russia  for  a  similar  purpose. 

As  for  Guatemala,  the  United  States  was 
largely  Instrumental  In  1954  in  ousting  the 
Arbenz  regime,  which  had  been  collaborating 
closely  with  Moscow.  For  the  past  decade, 
there  has  been  undercover  agitation  in 
Guatemala  by  Communist-led  elements,  and 
these  same  elements  have  been  trying  to  ex- 
pand their  beachhead. 

These  and  all  other  Communist  revolution- 
aries in  Latin  America  may  well  have  been 
slowed  down  by  President  Johnson's  swift 
action  In  recent  days  to  prevent  Reds  trained 
in  Havana,  Moscow,  or  Pelplng  from  grabbing 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

At  the  same  time.  It  could  be  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  pleased  a  great  many  Latin 
Americans  and  increased  respect  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Caribbean  and  below 
the  Rio  Grande. 

After  tne  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  many  Central 
and  South  American  leaders  were  much  dis- 
mayed. They  wanted  to  see  Washington 
move  forcefully  to  block  the  Communist 
takeover  in  Cuba,  and  we  muffed  the  chance. 

Hence  today,  despite  the  cries  that  are  be- 
ing heard  in  certain  quarters  concerning  our 
unilateral  intervention,  and  our  so-called 
imperialism,  it  may  well  be  that  the  overall 
effect  In  Latin  America  of  our  forceful  action 
has  been  good. 

Even  Walter  Llppmann,  who  has  been 
arguing  that  we  should  pull  out  of  Vietnam, 
Is  strongly  in  favor  of  what  President  John- 
son has  done  In  the  Caribbean.  We  have 
moved,  he  sa3's.  to  assert  our  rightful  au- 
thority within  our  sphere  of  Influence. 
And  that,  he  declares,  is  exactly  what  we 
should  have  done.     He  is  right. 


[From  the  Wyoming  Eagle,  May  7.  1965] 
Important  Steps 

The  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic  Is  by 
no  means  ended. 

Indeed,  the  crisis  will  not  be  ended  until 
the  citizens  of  the  revolt-torn  Caribbean  Is- 
land, through  self-determination,  have  re- 
established a  firm  government — a  non-Com- 
munist governnaent. 

But  several  Important  steps  in  the  right 
direction  already  have  been  accomplished. 

The  first  was  when  President  Johnson  act- 
ed promptly  and  decisively  to  prevent  a  com- 
munist takeover  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Recognizing  that  what  had  begun  as  a 
popular  revolution,  dedicated  to  democracy 
and  social  Justice,  had  been  taken  over  "by 
a  band  of  Communist  con.splrators,"  the 
President  sent  American  troops  to  the  Island 
to  protect  U.S.  citizens  and  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  another  Communist  regime 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  a 
cease-fire  and  "flrm  truce." 

Another  very  important  step  was  taken 
early  yesterday  when  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  voted  to  send  an  In- 
ter-American peacekeeping  force  to  police 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  OAS  voted  14  to  5,  with  Venezuela  ab- 
staining, to  approve  a  U.S. -sponsored  reso- 
lution calling  on  member  governments  to 
provide  army,  navy,  air  force  or  national  po- 
lice troops  for  the  new  force. 

Chile,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  Ecuadoif,  and  Peru 
voted    against   the    peace    force    resolution. 


And  Mexico's  Ambassador  said  he  did  not  be- 
lieve his  government  would  be  able  to  spare 
troops  for  the  force. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  tiny  Costa 
Rica,  which  boasts  it  has  no  army,  immedi- 
ately offered  to  place  Its  3,500-man  national 
police  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  OAS. 

U.S.  Ambassador,  Ellsworth  Bunker  said  he 
was  gratified  by  the  vote,  which  was  exactly 
the  two-thirds  majority  needed.  And  he  In- 
dicated that  the  Inter-American  force  might 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  OAS  peace- 
keeping machinery. 

Under  the  resolution,  the  OAS  will  be  in 
complete  control  of  the  peacekeeping  force, 
which  will  be  directed  by  a  unified  command 
with  power  to  determine  when  It  Is  no  longer 
needed  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  nations,  in- 
cluding those  which  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution, will  participate  in  the  peacekeeping 
force  in  the  Interest  of  hemispheric  har- 
mony and  security,  now  and  In  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  us  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  given  new  meaning  und 
new  life  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe  on  December  2,  1823. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  183, 
but  excluding  Nos.  188  and  189. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the 
measures  on  the  calendar,  as  requested. 


REPRINT  OP  REPORT  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGING  ENTITLED 
FRAUDS  AND  DECEPTION  AF- 
FECTING THE  ELDERLY;  INVESTI- 
GATIONS, FINDINGS,  AND  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  92)  to  permit 
repiint  of  the  Committee  on  Aging  re- 
port entitled  "Frauds  and  Deception  Af- 
fecting the  Elderly;  Investigations,  Find- 
ings, and  Recommendations,"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  six 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  committee 
print  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Frauds  and  Deceptions  Af- 
fecting the  Elderly;  Investigations.  Findings. 
and  Recommendations.  1964",  a  report  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and  Misrepresenta- 
tions Affecting  the  Elderly. 


REPRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT OP  COMMITTEE  PRINT 
ENTITLED  "PROPOSED  FEDERAL 
PROMOTION  OP  'SHARED  TIME' 
EDUCATION  (A  DIGEST  OF  RELE- 
VANT LITERATURE  AND  SUM- 
MARY OP  PRO  AND  CON  ARGU- 
MENTS)" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  proposed  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Proposed  Federal 
Promotion  of  'Shared  Time'  Education 
(a  Digest  of  Relevant  Literature  and 
Summary  of  Pro  and  Con  Arguments)" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  committee  print  en- 
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titled  "Proposed  Federal  Promotion  of 
•Shared  Time'  Education  (a  Digest  of  Rele- 
vant Literature  and  Summary  of  Pro  and 
Con  Arguments)",  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  the  request  of  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  and  Issued  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  during  the  Eighty-eighth 
Congre.'^s,  first  session;  and  that  there  be 
printed  one  thousand*  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

REPRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT 
ENTITLED  "STUDENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE HANDBOOK  (GUIDE  TO 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EDU- 
CATION BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL)" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  to  print  as 
a  Senate  document  the  committee  print 
entitled  "Student  Assistance  Handbook 
(Guide  to  Financial  Assistance  for  Edu- 
cation Beyond  High  School) "  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  committee  print  entitled 
•Student  Assistance  Handbook  (Guide  to 
Financial  Assistance  for  Education  Beyond 
High  School)",  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  Issued  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  diuring  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, second  session;  and  that  there  be 
printed  four  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of.  that  com- 
mittee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  101)  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Rei.olvcd,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  $35,000.  in 
addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  approved  Au- 
gust 2,  1946. 


PAYMENT  OF  GRATUITY  TO  CARRIE 
WALTON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  108)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Carrie  Walton  was  considered 
and  agi-eed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate, 
to  Carrie  Walton,  widow  of  Barriieer  L.  H. 
Walton,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  time  he  was  receiving 
by  law^  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


document,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  that  con- 
cludes the  call  of  the  calendar. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  POCKET-SIZED  EDI- 
TION OF  "THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA" AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  383)  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  pocket-sized 
edition  of  "The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  as  a  House 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    PATIENCE 
FOR  PEACE  DRAMATIZED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recently  ended  lull  in  the  bombing  of 
military  installations  in  North  Vietnam 
has  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  President  Johnson's  willingness  to 
travel  more  than  halfway  down  the  road 
toward  negotiations  to  end  the  fighting 
in  that  war-ravaged  corner  of  southeast 
Asia© 

The  temporary  discontinuance  of  the 
bombing  raids  represented  further  evi- 
dence of  American  restraint  in  the  face 
of  provocative  Communist  aggression. 
While  the  6-day  lull  was  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our 
military  operations  there — particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  monsoons 
will  soon  close  down  our  air  operations — 
it  was  ordered  by  the  administration  to 
give  every  chance  for  a  beginning  of  ne- 
gotiations to  end  the  fighting. 

The  failure  of  the  Communists  to  re- 
spond to  our  invitation  places  the  burden 
of  guilt  for  the  continuation  of  the  fight- 
ing squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  re- 
gimes in  Hanoi  and  Peiping. 

This  point  is  clearly  and  concisely  made 
in  the  lead  editorial  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  May  20, 1965. 

Another  important  point  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation  was  scored  in  an  article 
written  by  John  Chamblerlain  and  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Chamblerlain  reports  that  Rajmohan 
Gandhi,  the  grandson  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  believes  that  the  presence  of 
American  forces  in  Vietnam  "lengthens 
freedom's  duration  in  India"  and  in  the 
other  southeast  Asian  countries. 

Gandhi's  support  of  President  John- 
son and  our  military  posture  in  Vietnam 
is  significant  evidence  that  all  Asiatic 
intellectuals  are  not  opposed  to  our  pol- 
icy. In  his  weekly  magazine,  Himmat, 
Gandhi  pointed  out  with  cold  realism 
the  need  to  fight  the  determined  Com- 
munist program  of  forcing  communism 
on  the  countries  of  southeast  Asia, 

Gandhi  obviously  realizes  that  passive 
resistance — employed  by  his  grand- 
father to  free  India  from  Great  Brit- 
ain— works  only  against  a  nation  that  is 
fundamentally  humane.  The  tactics  of 
passive  resistance — peaceful  marches, 
demonstrations,  and  walks  to  the  sea — 
are  futile  against  the  ruthless  and  ter- 
roristic militancy  of  Red  Cliina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
and  the  Washington  Post  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  May  20,  1965] 

Stjppoet  From  India 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

We  are  constantly  being  told  that  there  is 
a  "world  opinion"  to  which  we  must  defer 
m  foreign  policy  moves.  But  the  former 
State  Department  official  who,  in  a  scoffing 
reply  to  a  well-known  commentator,  re- 
marked that  the  vast  majority  in  Asia  don't 
even  know  where  Vietnam  is  was  probably 
pretty  close  to  the  truth.  In  any  event, 
there  is  no  single  opinion,  no  consensus, 
even  among  literates  in  Asia  about  the  action 
of  the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Indian  intellectuals  are  supposedly 
against  what  we  are  doing — or,  at  least,  so 
we  are  asked  to  judge  from  the  words  of 
Nehru's  successor.  Prime  Minister  Shastri. 
Both  Nehru  and  Shastri  can  be  truly  repre- 
sented as  the  heirs  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  heirs. 

For  Rajmohan  Gandhi,  the  grandson  of 
India's  revered  liberator,  has  come  forward 
with  a  new  interpretation  of  his  grand- 
father's doctrines  that  differs  somewhat  from 
the  Nehru-Shastri  variety.  In  his  own 
weekly  magazine,  Himmat,  young  Gandhi 
has  chosen,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  his 
own  Indian  version  of  the  Western  idea  of 
"moral  rearmament,"  to  support  what  Lyn- 
don Johnson  has  been  doing  in  Vietnam. 

Since  the  Moral  Re-Armament  movement 
in  the  West  was  Identified  in  the  1930's  with 
pacifism,  Rajmohan  Gandhi  may  appear  to 
be  a  walking  contradiction.  But  the  young 
man  makes  a  good  deal  of  basic  sense.  He 
argues  that  there  are  two  colliding  realities 
in  southeast  Asia.  The  first  reality  Is  that 
Hanoi  and  Peking  regimes  will,  "short  of  in- 
viting serious  damage  upon  themselves," 
adopt  every  neans  to  force  communism  on 
South  Vietnam.  The  second  reality  Is,  that 
by  fighting  to  prevent  the  communization 
of  South  Vietnam,  "America  is  stemming 
communism  in  Asia  as  a  whole." 

Like  his  grandfather,  young  Gandhi 
doesnt  believe  you  can  conquer  ideas  with 
bullets.  But  he  Is  realist  enough  to  know 
that  passive  resistance  only  works  against  an 
enemy  ,who  is  himself  fundamentally  hu- 
mane. Fighting  the  British,  a  nation  with 
a  long  Christian  and  parliamentary  tradi- 
tion, by  sit-down  tactics  and  marches  to  the 
sea,  as  Mahatma  Grandhi  did,  is  one  thing. 
But  fighting  Commvuilsts  by  such  tactics 
only  invites  disaster. 

Knowing  the  difference  between  enemies, 
Rajmohan  Gandhi  says  that  "whether  or  not 
we  like  the  American  manner  of  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  and  whether  or  not  we  believe  that 
the  Vietnamese  people  want  the  American 
military  presence,  this  presence  lengthens 
freedom's  duration  in  India.  We  need  to  be 
grateful,  therefore,  for  the  American  soldier 
who  leaves  family  and  comfort  and  roughs 
It  out  in  Vietnam  at  considerable  risk. 
Should  the  Americans  decide  to  pull  out  of 
Vietnam,  a  pro-Communist  or  fully  Commu- 
nist government  will  soon  be  installed  in 
Saigon. 

"Laos  will  then  speedily  succtunb,  and 
Thailand  will  be  in  a  precarious  state.  If 
Thailand  goes  Communist,  what  remains  of 
Burma's  freedom  will  disappear  and  Ran- 
gon's  status  will  quite  likely  be  reduced  to 
that  of  a  provincial  capital  of  China.  Malay- 
sia will  be  unable  then  to  stay  outside  of  Pei- 
ping's  control.  China's  grip  on  India  will  be- 
come tighter  and  stronger  and  will  not  fall, 
in  fact,  to  crush  us." 

Going  beyond  his  realpolitik,  however, 
young  Gandhi  picks  up  the  main  thread  of 
his  grandfather's  thinking.  The  "third  real- 
ity" in  South  Vietnam,  he  says,  is  that  "com- 
mvmism  Is  strong  •  •  •  and  will  not  vanish 
If  military  and  financial  aid  from  Peiping 
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and  Hanoi  were  to  end  •  •  •.  Tills  basic 
truth  has  got  to  be  laced — you  cannot  kill  an 
Idea  with  a  bullet  or  a  bomb.  You  can  only 
defeat  It  with  a  better  Idea." 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  young  Gandhi  of- 
fers "Moral  Re- Armament"  as  a  superior  Idea. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  20,  1965] 
End  of  the  Pause 

The  failure  of  the  Communists  to  respond 
favorably  to  the  pause  in  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  a  tragedy  for  Vietnam  and 
for  the  world.  It  Inevitably  will  lengthen 
and  Intensify  a  war  which  serves  the  Interest 
of  no  people  and  already  has  gone  on  too 
long. 

That  war.  as  President  Johnson  said  last 
week,  has  "no  purely  military  solution  In 
sight  for  either  side."  It  can  only  be  ended 
by  negotiation  and  a  political  settlement. 
The  United  States  has  made  or  agreed  to 
numerous  proposals  for  negotiations  ever 
since  the  President  on  April  7  called  for 
"unconditional  discussions."  Yet  the  Com- 
munists, at  every  turn,  have  given  a  negative 
response. 

North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China 
have  rejected  not  only  all  American  proposals 
tut  also  the  plea  of  17  nonalined  chiefs  of 
state  for  unconditional  negotiations.  They 
have  turned  down  the  French  suggestion  of 
a  new  Geneva  conference  without  precondi- 
tions, the  Soviet  endorsement  of  a  Cam- 
bodian conference,  the  British  effort  to  send 
former  Foreign  Minister  Gordon  Walker  to 
consult  them.  Secretary  General  Thant's 
offer  to  visit  Hanoi  and  Pelping  for  explora- 
tory talks,  and  India's  proposal  for  a  cease- 
fire monitored  by  an  Afro-Asian  force. 

Nevertheless,  It  was  essential  to  make  still 
another  demonstration  both  to  American 
opinion  and  to  the  world  that  Washington 
was  prepared  to  be  flexible  and  reasonable. 
Also  it  clarified  whether  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  the  chief  block  to  nego- 
tiations— as  Soviet,  French.  Indian,  and  even 
Canadian  leaders  had  suggested. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  on  this  question 
now.  Hanoi  asserts  that  the  pause  was  ac- 
companied privately  by  a  time  limit  and  an 
American  demand  that  Vletcong  attacks  In 
South  Vietnam  halt;  these  are  points  that 
Washington  would  be  wise  to  clarify.  But 
the  remainder  of  the  statement  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  makes  It  clear 
that  a  decision  has  been  taken  against  nego- 
tiations at  this  time. 

In  the  end,  Peiping's  proximity  has  proved 
the  potent  factor,  and  Hanoi  has  decided  to 
continue  the  war — at  least  through  the  mon- 
soon offensive  that  now  seems  to  be  opening. 
It  Is  extraordinary,  In  these  circumstances,  to 
find  Prime  Minister  Shastrl,  of  India,  Joining 
Moscow  In  calling  for  an  immediate  halt  In 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — without  any 
reference  to  the  halt  that  has  Just  been  tried. 

The  focus  of  attention  now  will  turn  to  the 
battlefields  of  Asia.  The  summer  rains  will 
hamper  American  air  support  for  Govern- 
ment forces,  but  the  basic  military-political 
balance  in  Vietnam  Is  unlikely  to  be  altered 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  or  afterward. 
The  negotiations  rejected  by  the  Commu- 
nists now  will  have  to  be  accepted  by  them 
at  some  later  date.  When  that  date  ap- 
proaches, the  precedent  of  a  bombing  pause 
undoubtedly  will  be  Invoked  again  to  help 
bring  about  the  negotiated  settlement  that 
not  only  is  desirable,  but  Inevitable. 


SOIL   AND    WATER   CONSERVATION 
SPEEDUP  NEEDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  3  months  I  have  heard  many 
Senators  voice  their  views  in  this  Cham- 
ber with  regard  to  the  importance  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  to  the  future  of 
America. 


I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
good  progress  is  being  made  in  resource 
development  in  my  home  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

In  a  policy  statement  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  last  March  it  was  con- 
tended that  almost  two-thirds  of  our 
cropland  can  constructively  use  con- 
servation treatment.  Furthermore, 
three-fourths  of  our  privately  owned 
pasture  and  ranpreland  and  more  than 
half  of  our  private  forests  can  benefit 
from  conservation  treatment.  Pollution 
of  streams  and  siltation  of  resources  are 
commonplace. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  urges  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  on  more 
rapidly  with  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation work  in  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  policy  statement 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  1965  Policy  Statement  of  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union 

agricvltural  conservation  and  land  use 

Technical  assistance  in  soil  and  water  con- 
servation should  continue  to  be  extended 
through  local  soil  conservation  districts,  gov- 
erned by  democratically  elected  committees. 

The  conservation  needs  Inventory  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  our  Investment  In  con- 
servation— both  public  and  private — ^Is  run- 
ning only  at  one-third  of  the  desired  level 
of  $2.5  billion  annually.  Almost  two-thlrus 
of  our  cropland  needs  conservation  treat- 
ment. Three-fourths  of  our  privately 
owned  pasture  and  rangeland  and  more  than 
one-half  of  our  private  forest  and  woodland 
needs  conservation  treatment.  Pollution  of 
streams  and  sUtation  of  reservoirs  are  com- 
monplace. 

Federal  cost  sharing  with  farmers  is  a 
major  Incentive,  in  the  effort  to  meet  the 
need  for  conservation  of  those  resources.  It 
produces  conservation  far  beyond  Its  public 
cost.  We  support,  therefore,  Increasing 
funds  for  the  SCS  and  ACP  in  keeping  with 
conservation  needs  Inventory. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
has  been  In  use  long  enough  to  prove  Its 
value  In  achieving  land  use  adjustment  and 
the  conservation  of  land  and  water.  We 
recommend  that  Its  principles  be  extended 
to  include  all  agricultural  land  In  the  United 
States. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE    AND    COST   SHARING 

Each  family  farmer  and  rancher  should 
have  conveniently  available  to  him  com- 
petent federally  financed  technical  assistance 
and  adequate  cost-sharing  programs  needed 
by  him  to  develop  and  put  Into  operation  his 
own  technically  sound  conservation  plan,  so 
that  he  may  use  each  acre  of  his  farmland 
within  Its  capabilities  and  treat  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  need  for  protection  and 
Improvement  Including  all  the  soil,  water 
and  timber  resources  upon  which  his  fam- 
ily's livelihood  and  the  Nation's  long-term 
security  depend. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  proposal  for  Congress  to  authorize  a 
revolving  fund  through  which  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  and  farmers  and  ranchers 
would  pay  the  Federal  Government  a  part  of 
the  costs  of  technical  assistance. 


EXTENSION  OP  MEDICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  NEEDY  BLIND  AND  DIS- 
ABLED PERSONS— RESOLUTION 
OF  WISCONSIN  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Wisconsin  Legislature  passed 


a  joint  resolution  asking  Congiess  to 
broaden  the  provisions  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  Public  Law  86-778. 

The  resolution  would  extend  medical 
assistance  to  needy  persons  who  are  blind 
and  disabled,  even  though  they  are  un- 
der 65  years  of  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  9 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  Public  Law  86-778 
Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  asscinbly  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to   amend    the   Kerr-Mills   Act.   Public  Law 
86-778,  to  include  medical  assistance  to  needy 
persons    who    are    blind    or    disabled    even 
though  under  65  years  of  age;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 

Patrick  J.  Sercey. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
William  P.  Nugent, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Robert  T.  Huber, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
James  S.  Buckley, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


BIG  BROTHER— SENATE  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  TACTICS  OF  HEALTH 
LAW  ENFORCERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  "Big  Brother"  item  today  is  a 
very  good  review  in  Health  Bulletin,  of 
May  1,  1965,  of  our  hearings  on  invasions 
of  privacy  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
stration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Investigations  Examines  Tactics  or 
Health  Law  Enforcers 

Does  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
take  out  after  food  supplement  sellers  and 
supposed  health  quacks  with  methods  that 
trample  on  citizens'  constitutional  rights? 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  headed  by  Senator 
Edward  V.  Long,  Is  taking  a  close  look  at 
that  question  In  a  series  of  hearings,  which 
started  this  week. 

Spokesmen  for  the  vitamin  and  food  sup- 
plement Industry  told  the  Senators  that 
FDA  is  opposed  to  all  dietary  supplementa- 
tion as  superfluous  and  unneeded,  even 
though  Government  studies  indicate  that 
many  families  do  not  have  diets  considered 
best  for  the  maintenance  of  good  health  and 
physical  well-being.  They  objected  to  FDA's 
use  of  listening  devices,  concealed  radio 
transmitter  and  what  they  called  discrimi- 
natory enforcement  methods  against  food 
supplement  sellers.  K.  W.  Dllling.  an  attor- 
ney and  general  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Supplement  Manufac- 
turers and  Distributors  also  scored  FDA's 
efforts  to  brand  dietary  supplementation  as 
"quackery"  or  "food  faddlsm."  "Notably 
absent  has  been  any  PDA  publicity  deplor- 
ing extensive  use  of  cigarettes,  soft  drinks, 
alcoholic  beverages,  candy,  and  other  items 
which  make  no  contribution  to  the  national 
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health,  and  which  in  fact  are  often  harmful," 
Dilling  said. 

Ellis  Arnall,  former  Governor  of  Georgia 
and  chief  witness  during  the  first  day  of 
bearings,  submitted  documents  to  support 
a  charge  that  "The  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  corrupt;  they  contaminate  and 
they  have  lied  in  court."  He  Introduced 
documents  to  support  his  contention.  The 
charge  of  perjury  was  made  primarily  against 
Glenn  E.  Schreiber,  an  FDA  inspector  who 
Arnall  claims  lied  28  times  under  oath  dur- 
ing proceedings  brought  against  Presto 
Foods,  Inc.,  of  Kansas  City. 

Five  officials  of  FDA  are  appearing  before 
the  committee  this  week.  Senator  Long  re- 
quested the  hearing  because  FDA's  Kansas 
City  office  employed  concealed  electronic 
recording  devices  In  an  attempt  to  secure 
evidence  of  mislabeling  of  Presto  Foods'  Al- 
lerjoy,  a  product  sold  as  a  milk  substitute 
for  children  and  adults  allergic  to  milk. 
FDA  Commissioner  George  P.  Larrick  told 
the  committee  that  his  agency  uses  electronic 
transmitting  and  recording  equipment  to  en- 
force laws  against  sales  of  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates.  "Radio  transmitters  are  used 
also  to  enable  us  to  follow  the  progress  of 
our  own  undercover  man  and  determine 
when  his  life  is  In  danger  because  of  the 
character  of  the  Individuals  he  must  contact 
to  detect  law  violations,"  Larrick  told  Long. 

The  Kansas  City  case  required  that  FDA 
Inspector  Schreiber  seize  a  pamphlet  about 
Allerjoy  from  two  lady  schoolteachers  who 
allegedly  were  demonstrating  It  In  a  super- 
market at  Shawnee  Village,  Kans.  "In  view 
of  the  simplicity  of  this  case,  I  can't  see  the 
need  for  use  of  electronic  equipment  and 
Gestapo  tactics."  Long  commented. 

The  electronic  gear  in  question — that  used 
In  the  Kansas  City  seizure — Is  known  as  a 
Kel-Klt  unit.  It  consists  of  a  wireless  trans- 
mitter about  the  size  of  a  package  of  ciga- 
rettes, which  broadcasts  monitored  conversa- 
tions to  a  receiver  and  tape  recorder  con- 
cealed In  a  briefcase.  In  his  appearance 
before  the  subcommittee,  Dilling  gave  this 
opinion  of  the  use  of  recording  devices  by 
PDA:  "This  is  trampling  upon  traditional 
American  rights.  The  planting  of  these  de- 
vices Is  thoroughly  un-American  and  thor- 
oughly reprehensible."  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Senator  Long,  Dilling  said  that  "the 
use  of  'snooping  devices'  Is  a  very  common 
practice  of  this  agency  •  •  •  sometimes  they 
'bug'  a  whole  house.  •  •  •  it's  been  my 
experience  in  dealing  with  FDA  cases  that 
the  use  of  these  devices  Is  extensive,  general, 
and  accepted  by  this  agency."  DilUng's 
testimony  came  in  the  face  of  A.  E.  Rayfield's 
contention  that  FDA  uses  electronic  record- 
ing equipment  only  in  extreme  situations. 
Rayfield  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Regu- 
latory Compliance. 

During  the  3  days  of  hearings,  Long's 
committee  also  heard  testimony  from  Oscar 
H.  Brlnkman,  attorney  for  Washington's 
Church  of  Scientology  and  from  Wayne 
Rohrer,  the  church's  minister.  Brinkman 
attacked  the  FDA  for  seizing  a  religious  ma- 
chine which  he  said  merely  measured  emo- 
tional reactions.  At  the  same  time  FDA 
condoned  dangerous  use  of  electric  shock  de- 
vices by  psychiatrists,  Brinkman  said,  even 
though  they  had  led  to  some  people  being 
electrocuted.  Brinkman  told  Long  that 
Federal  officials  accompanied  by  6  to  10  or 
more  armed  U.S.  marshals  swarmed  the 
church,  grabbed  books  from  the  hands  of 
students  and  ministers,  broke  Into  confes- 
sional rooms,  and  Invaded  the  privacy  of 
ministers.  He  said  that  FDA  had  not  pre- 
viously requested  that  use  of  the  machine 
be  halted. 

On  Thtirsday  Senator  Long  and  nutrition- 
ist Carlton  Fredericks  said  that  PDA  con- 
centrates on  small  companies  and  persons 
with  unusual  approaches  to  disease  and  goes 
easier  on  big  companies.  Fredericks  told  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  studying  in- 


vasion of  private  rights  that  he  had  been 
submitted  to  15  years  of  attack  by  the  FDA 
without  ever  being  charged  in  a  court  where 
he  could  defend  himself  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Fredericks  said  he  gained  his  doctor's 
degree  from  NYU  despite  alleged  attempts 
by  FDA  to  discourage  the  faculty  from  mak- 
ing the  award.  Over  the  years  his  broadcast- 
ing career  had  been  injured  by  a  barrage  of 
news  releases  from  FDA's  public  relations 
office  calling  him  "incompetent,"  Freder- 
icks said,  and  pointed  out  that  FDA  had 
."seized  copies  of  his  books  from  a  small  vita- 
min manufacturer  when  the  books  were  used 
to  instruct  salesmen. 

In  his  final  statement,  Senator  Long  said, 
"An  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  accused  of  obtaining  evidence  at  any 
price.  »  *  •  FDA  prior  to  this  hearing  has 
been  uncooperative  with  this  congressional 
committee.  •  *  •  We've  never  before  had  to 
Eubpena  Government  agents."  Long  also 
said  that  "If  the  FDA  spent  less  time  spying 
on  and  raiding  churches  and  small  manufac- 
turers of  vitamins,  and  more  time  looking 
into  the  large  firms  which  manufacture  dan- 
gerous drugs  like  thalidomide,  the  situation 
would  be  greatly  improved." 


ARCHITECTS  WAGE  "WAR  ON 
URBAN  UGLINESS" 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
architects  of  America  are  being  called 
on  to  a  greater  extent  then  ever  before  to 
assist  local,  State,  and  Federal  officials 
responsible  for  providing  a  proper  physi- 
cal environment  for  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. In  a  statement  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization,  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  reiter- 
ated its  long-standing  support  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, stating: 

The  problems  of  urban  America  are  so 
complex  and  numerous  that  they  have 
already  exceeded  the  abilities  of  many  com- 
munities to  cope  with  them.  The  Institute 
believes  that  their  solution  requires  a 
coordinated  attack  by  today's  society  In 
which  the  Federal  Government's  responsi- 
bility is  undertaken  by  a  Cabinet  Rank 
Department. 

Recently  the  President  and  SecretaiT 
of  Interior  asked  the  architects  of  Amer- 
ica to  assist  in  the  effort  to  clean  up  and 
beautify  the  Potomac  River. 

I  understand  that  the  New  York  chap- 
ter of  the  institute  will  offer  a  resolution 
at  the  coming  national  convention  of  the 
AIA  to  establish  a  standing  committee  on 
the  natural  environment.  The  concern 
and  interest  of  the  architects  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  that  we  will  win  the  battle 
against  blight  and  pollution  and  the 
other  environmental  scars  of  our  Nation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  the 
resolution  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  To  Establish  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee OF  THE  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
Whereas   this   region,   and   this    country, 
must  respond  to  the  rise  In  urban  popula- 
tion   by    providing    shelter,    workspace    and 
transportation  equal  to  this  tremendous  In- 
crease; and 

Whereas  the  aim  of  the  architect  is  to  con- 
serve intelligently  and  creatively  while 
building   intelligently,   whereas   the   failure 


to  preserve  natural  areas  Is  virtually  irre- 
trievable, and  whereas  the  architect  believes 
that  landscape  Is  the  necessary  counterpoint 
to  the  cityscape : 

Therefore  this  resolution  moves  to  estab- 
lish a  standing  committee  of  the  chapter, 
to  be  called  the  committee  on  the  natviral 
environment  and  further  sets  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  this  committee  would  be — 

To  reassert  and  amplify  the  position  that 
the  Informed  concern  of  the  architect  Is 
for  the  total  environment  of  man,  and  for 
all  elements  of  the  scene  and  of  the  natural 
environment — of  air,  water,  and  land  as  well 
as  for  the  urban  scene; 

To  seek  to  make  policymakers  fully  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  consider  the  esthetics 
of  the  natural  environment  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  contribution  which  the  design 
profession  can  make  In  this  regard; 

To  foster  studies  of  programs  and  tech- 
niques for  identifying  and  preserving  the 
remnants  of  the  national  Inheritance  and  of 
restoring  natural  environments,  particu- 
larly those  In  or  near  urban  areas; 

To  raise  the  collective  voice  and  to  use 
the  Influence  of  the  architect  In  support  of 
those  forces  working  toward  eradication  of 
air  and  water  pollution  and  toward  esthet- 
Ically  acceptable  solutions  to  solid  wastes 
disposal; 

To  establish  permanent  personal  liaison 
with  the  guiding  minds  of  all  organizations 
concerned  with  the  natural  environment  so 
as  to  engender  an  exchange  of  ideas,  to  foster 
working  relationships  and  to  develop  action 
programs  for  the  consideration  of  this  chap- 
ter; 

To  seek  to  Join  with  other  chapters  and 
with  the  other  design  professions — land- 
scape architects,  planners,  industrial  design- 
ers, and  engineers — In  Initiating  a  full  scale 
program  of  research  to  creatively  deal  with 
the  outrages  of  signscape,  junkscape,  wire- 
scape,  wastescape,  dozerscape,  slltscape,  and 
all  other  visual  desecrations  of  the  natiiral 
environment; 

To  actively  seek  philanthropic  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  staffed  programs  con- 
cerned with  the  matters  herein  set  forth — 
either  on  a  permanent  or  task  force  basis; 
and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  these  matters  be  brought 
before  the  forthcoming  convention  of  the 
institute  for  consideration  by  the  national 
body;  and  it  is  also  resolved  that  the  insti- 
tute be  urged  to  expand  the  war  on  urban 
ugliness  program  to  Include  suburbia,  ex- 
\irbia,  and  rural  and  wild  America. 


SIXTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CUBAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today. 
May  20,  we  celebrate  the  63d  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Cuban  Re- 
public. 

It  is  a  day  that  is  celebrated  by  all 
people  and  by  all  the  freedom  loving  cit- 
izens of  the  Americas. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  his- 
toiT  that  the  Cuban  people,  who  fought 
so  heroically  and  sacrificed  so  much  to 
win  their  freedom  from  Spanish  imperial 
rule,  should  now  be  oppressed  by  an  in- 
finitely more  ruthless  and  inhuman  form 
of  colonialism. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  it  is 
wrong  for  America  to  intervene  in  Cuba, 
even  to  the  limited  extent  of  granting 
tolerance  to  the  thousands  of  Cuban 
freedom  fighters  who  are  working  for 
the  liberation  of  their  country  from 
abroad.  They  say  that  if  the  Cuban 
people  want  communism,  that  is  their 
business. 
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I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
blindness  and  the  total  lack  of  humani- 
tarian feeling  or  morality  suggested  by 
this  attitude. 

The  Castro  regime  did  not  come  into 
existence  because  the  Cuban  people 
wanted  communism.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Cuban  people  were  never  given  this 
option — and  if  they  had  been  given  thit; 
option  I  am  certain  that  they  would  have 
rejected  communism  overwhelmingly. 

The  Cuban  people  wanted  more 
liberty,  they  wanted  an  end  to  the  abuses 
that  had  characterized  the  Batista  re- 
gime, they  wanted  a  return  to  constitu- 
tional democratic  government. 

It  was  these  things  and  not  commu- 
nism tliat  Castro  pi-omised  the  Cuban 
people. 

And  if  Castro  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of 
popularity  after  he  came  to  power,  it 
was  because  the  Cuban  people  truly  be- 
lieved that  he  was  going  to  give  them 
freedom  and  democracy. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent,  even  to 
those  who  had  doubted,  that  the  Castro 
movement  was  neither  nationalist  nor 
democratic,  that  it  was  controlled  by  a 
small  number  of  hard  core  Communists, 
bent  on  converting  Cuba  into  a  totali- 
tarian satellite  of  world  communism. 

The  Cuban  people  soon  came  to 
realize,  too,  that  the  Castro  regime  was 
not  a  reform  movement,  but  a  quisling 
tyranny  created  by  the  Kremhn  as  a 
base  for  the  subversion  of  Latin  America. 

The  200,000  Cuban  refugees  who 
abandoned  everything  they  possessed  to 
escape  from  Castro's  paradise,  attest  to 
the  intense  hatred  of  the  Cuban  people 
for  this  regime  of  oppression  and  miserj- 
and  national  treason. 

The  thousands  of  Cuban  patriots  who 
are  fighting  in  the  mountains,  in  open 
defiance  of  Castro's  firing  squads,  also 
attest  to  this. 

Every  day  witnesses  new  acts  of  re- 
sistance by  the  Cuban  people,  while  new 
guerrilla  bands  and  new  resistance  lead- 
ers continue  to  spring  up  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the 
struggle. 

The  recent  events  in  the  Etominican 
RepuoUc  should  be  an  adequate  answer 
to  those  who,  while  they  do  not  like 
Castro,  tell  us  that  Castro  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  dag- 
ger at  our  throats. 

Only  the  courageous  and  resolute  ac- 
tion of  President  Johnson  prevented  the 
emergence  of  a  second  Castro  regime  in 
the  Carribbean.  I  believe  this  is  now 
realized  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Latin  American  diplomats  .stationed  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  governments  of  the  Americas. 

But,  even  though  the  Communists  have 
been  frustrated  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  danger  to  the  secui'ity  and 
independence  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  will  remain  serious  so  long  as 
the  Castro  regime  is  permitted  to  exist. 

Communists  never  give  up  unless  they 
are  decisively  defeated.  The  setback  in 
Santo  Domingo  will  not  discourage  Cas- 
tro. On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  apparatus  of 
trained  agents  and  guerrilla  fighters  is 
even  now  planning  more  uprisings  in 
other  Latin  American  coimtries. 


As  I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions, 
I  believe  we  have  been  too  passive  in  om* 
attitude  toward  the  Castro  regime.  We 
have  been  too  prone  to  accept  its  exist- 
ence as  permanent,  too  willing  to  place 
restrictions  on  Cuban  freedom  fighters 
seeking  the  liberation  of  their  country.'. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  current  events 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  will  cause  the 
people  of  the  Americas  to  open  their 
eyes,  and  encourage  them  to  more  reso- 
lute measures  and  to  greater  unity  in 
dealing  with  the  common  menace  of  Cas- 
troism. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  governments  of 
the  Americas  will  see  fit  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  declaration  of  freedom  and 
independence  for  the  Cuban  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  free  world  na- 
tions now  trading  with  Cuba  will  give 
more  consideration  to  the  fact  that  their 
trade  makes  it  easier  for  Castro  to  keep 
the  Cuban  people  in  chains. 

Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  show 
at  least  as  much  tolerance  toward  Cuban 
freedom  fightei-s  seeking  to  operate  from 
our  shores  as  we  showed  for  the  agents 
of  the  Castro  movement  who  used  the 
United  States  as  their  chief  base  of  op- 
eration when  they  were  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  Batista. 

Castro  must  go.  And  I  am  as  con- 
fident as  I  am  of  anything  that  the  day 
is  not  too  far  distant  when  the  Cuban 
people — hopefully  with  our  assistance — 
will  toss  Fidel  Castro  and  his  quisling 
henchmen  into  the  dust  bin  of  history, 
to  join  the  many  other  tyrants  and  des- 
pots who  have  been  discarded  by  people 
who  suffered  much  but  who  one  day  de- 
cided they  would  no  longer  tolerate  tyr- 
anny. 

I  hope  that  we  in  America,  in  obsei-vin" 
this  occasion  will  commit  ourselves  anew 
ta  the  support  of  the  Cuban  people  in 
the  heroic  struggle  they  are  today  wag- 
ing for  liberation  from  the  monstrously 
inhuman  regime  that  governs  their  coun- 
try. 


BANK  MERGER  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  Reno  Odlin,  president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Puget 
Sound  National  Bank,  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
appeared  and  spoke  in  support  of  Senate 
bill  1698.  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions,  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
His  complete  and  illuminating  statement 
shows  the  confusion  and  controversy 
which  now  exist  in  the  field  of  bank 
mergers,  and  explains  the  rea.son  why  en- 
actment of  my  bill,  S.  1698,  to  amend  the 
Bank  Merger  Act,  is  needed  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
statement  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.^tement  of  Reno  Odlin 

My  name  is  Reno  Odlln.  I  am  president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Puget  Sound  Na- 
tional Bank,  Taconia.  Wash.  I  am  appearing 
here  today  on  behalf  of  the  association  in 
support  of  S.  1698,  a  bill  designed  to  eliminate 


the  confusion   and   chaos  surrounding  the 
whole  question  of  bank  mergers. 

Before  making  specific  comments  on  the 
bin  under  consideration,  it  might  be  well  to 
take  a  brief  look  at  some  of  the  economic 
factors  that  have  prompted  mergers  in  all 
lines  of  business  and  commerce  since  World 
War  II. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  mergers  is 
the  lack  of  quaUlied  successor  management 
Many  industries  were  not  hiring  new  em- 
ployees during  the  1930's  because  they  didn't 
need  them.  They  didn't  hire  them  during 
the  war  years  because  they  couldn't  get  them 
As  a  result  some  companies  lacked  depth  in 
management  and  when  it  came  time  for  top 
executives  to  retire  there  were  not  enough 
capable  and  experienced  men  coming  along 
behind  them.  Many  smaller  companies  solved 
this  problem  through  mergers  with  larger 
firms  that  had  larger  pools  of  talent.  This 
same  pattern  held  true  in  banking  and 
prompted  many  mergers. 

The  second  m.ajor  reason  for  bank  mergers 
was  directly  related  to  the  dynamic  perform- 
ance of  the  economy.  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  economy,  meivsured  in  terms  of  out- 
put of  goods  and  services,  generally  referred 
to  as  the  f^ross  national  product,  has  grown 
by  192  percent,  reaching  an  annual  rate  of 
$6'23  billion  at  the  end  of  1964.  But  while 
GNP  was  rising  by  192  percent,  commercial 
and  Industrial  loans  were  increasing  by  480 
percent,  rising  to  more  than  $55  billion  In 
mid- 1964.  Domestic  private  Investment  dur- 
ing the  same  20-year  period  rose  by  750  per- 
cent to  nearly  $88  billion  at  the  end  of  1964. 
Over  the  two  decades,  expenditures  for  plant 
and  equipment  Jumped  by  470  percent. 

The  rapid  Increase  in  economic  activity 
caused  a  quickened  rate  of  growth  In  the 
size  of  many  corporations  which  in  turn  put 
pressure  on  banks  for  more  diversified  serv- 
ices. As  credit  demands  of  corporations 
grew,  some  smaller  banks  began  to  feel  the 
resirictions  on  their  lending  limits  and  de- 
cided that  mergers  would  enable  them  to  in- 
crease their  lending  capacities. 

The  third  element  encouraging  mergers 
has  been  the  efforts  of  commercial  banks  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  American 
public  during  a  period  of  expansion  and 
rapidly  changing  economic  and  population 
patterns.  These  developments  have  resulted 
in  a  huge  demand  for  a  growing  variety  of 
bank  services,  particularly  those  oriented 
toward  consumers  which  involve  high-vol- 
ume operations.  For  example,  some  merg- 
ers have  occurred  as  a  result  of  two  small 
or  medium-sized  banks  desiring  to  obtain 
the  modern  and  expensive  electronic  data- 
processing  equipment  that  has  spread  so 
rapidly  in   banking  in  the  past  decade. 

Finally,  some  bank  mergers  have  occurred 
in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  bank  regulatory  agencies  to  prevent  a 
bank  suspension.  These  so-called  "shotgun 
mergers"  can  do  much  to  preserve  the  sta- 
bility and  strength  of  the  banking  system. 
But  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  manage- 
ment of  any  bank  approached  by  the  regula- 
tory authorities  with  a  request  that  it  ab- 
sorb a  weak  bank  in  the  community  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  do  so  if  the  merger 
might  be  subsequently  challenged  in  the 
courts  on  the  grounds  of  competition  alone. 
ThoEe  of  us  who  make  our  living  in  bank- 
ing, as  well  as  experienced  observers  of  the 
banking  scene,  know  full  well  that  competi- 
tion In  banking — and  between  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions — is  stronger 
today  than  at  any  time  In  the  past. 

It  is  my  own  Judgment  that  on  balance 
the  many  bank  mergers  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, rather  than  diminishing  competition, 
have  in  fact  led  to  increased  competition, 
both  among  banks  and  between  banks  and 
other   types   of   financial   institutions. 

BACKGROtTND    OF   THE   BANK   MERGER    ACT 

In  1950,  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  was 
amended  to  prohibit  mergers  through  asset 
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acquisition  as  well  as  stock  acquisition  in 
any  hne  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the 
country  where  the  result  could  tend  to 
reduce  competition  substantially.  The 
amendment,  however,  covered  only  corpora- 
tions under  the  jurLsdlctlon  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Banks  have  never  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC. 
During  the  1950's.  as  the  number  of  bank 


The  intent  of  the  bill  was  also  stated  by 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Ljmdon  B. 
Johnson,  who  Inserted  the  following  state- 
ment into  the  Record  Just  before  the  bill 
passed : 

"This  bill  establishes  uniform  and  clear 
standards,  including  both  banking  and  com- 
petitive factors,  for  the  consideration  of  pro- 
posed bank  mergers.    It  eliminates  a  number 


mergers  increased,  the   Justice  Department     of  gaps  in  the  statutory  framework,  which 

sought  legislation  to  subject  banks  to  the  '*■ ''""' * '**- 

new  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  wanted  the  change  because 
it  recogniiied  that  it  lacked  authority  under 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  amended. 
Moreover,  until  recently,  it  was  almost  uni- 
versally believed  that  bank  mergers  would 
not  be  subject  to  section  1  of  the  Sherman 

Act. 

Congress  flatly  rejected  these  proposals  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  make  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  applicable  to  bank  merg- 
ers. But,  at  the  same  time,  Congress  saw 
the  need  for  legislation  to  establish  clear 
and  uniform  standards  governing  bank 
mergers,  and  it  saw  the  need  to  specify 
which  agency  of  Government  should  have 
the  final  authority  over  bank  mergers— the 
Justice  Department  or  the  three  Federal 
bank  supervisory  authorities. 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  was  intended 
to  answer  both  requirements.  The  act  gave 
the  final  authority  over  bank  mergers  to  the 
three  bank  supervisory  agencies — the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  for  State  member  banks, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
for  Insured  nonmember  banks,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  national 
banks.  Under  the  legislation  the  banking 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  is  required  to 
request  a  report  on  the  competitive  aspects 
of  a  merger  under  consideration  from  the 
Justice  Department.  The  agency  having  ju- 
risdiction is  also  required  to  request  reports 
on  competitive  factors  from  the  other  two 
banking  agencies. 

The  competitive  factor  is  then  weighed 
along  with  such  factors  as  the  financial  his- 
tory and  condition  of  the  banks  involved, 
the  adequacy  of  their  capital  striictures,  the 

general  character  of  the  banks'  management, 
and  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served.  The  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  reject  any  merger  application  if, 

after   giving  full  consideration  to  all  such 

factors,  they  do  not  find  the  transaction  to 

be  in  the  public  Interest. 
In  passing  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  Congress 

decided  that  the  public  interest  is  best  served 

by  siibjecting  bank  mergers  to  a  balanced 

test  of  competition  and  protection  of  sound 

banking  rather  than  to   the  single  test  of 

competition  under  the  antitrust  standards. 
I  don't  think  the  intent  of  Congress  could 

have  been  stated  more  clearly  than  it  was  at 

the  time  the  Bank  Merger  Act  was  passed. 

Senator  Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 

who  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 

and  Currency  Committee  when  the  bill  was 

brought  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 

said,  "As  It  passed  the  Senate,  S.  1062  (the 

Bank  Merger  Act)  expressed  the  view  of  the 

Senate,  for  the  third  time,  that  bank  mergers 

should  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  banking 

agencies  on  the  basis  of  banking  factors  and 

the  competitive  factors,  with  no  single  factor 

being  controlling.  S.  1062  was  a  clear  state- 
ment,  for  the  third  time,   of  the  Senate's 

view  that  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 

Clayton    Act    should    not    apply    to    bank 

mergers." 
The  Senator  went  on  to  point  out  that  "the 

amendments  to  S.  1062  made  by  the  House  do 

not  change  this  aspect  of  the  bill.   The  House 

has  agreed  with  the  Senate  that  bank  merg- 
ers should  be  controlled  by  the  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies  on  the  basis  of  both  banking 

factors  and  competitive  factors,  and  that  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  should  continue  to 

be  inapplicable  to  bank  mergers." 


now  permit  many  bank  mergers  to  occur  with 
no  review  by  any  Federal  agency.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  thorough  review  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  bank  supervisory  agency,  un- 
der these  compreiienslve  standards,  and  with 
the  benefit  of  any  information  which  may  be 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
report  required  from  them,  of  the  bank  merg- 
ers by  asset  acquisition  and  other  means 
wliich  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  the  antimerger  provisions  of  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act." 

The  majority  leader  added:  "The  repeated 
improvements  |in  this  bill]  •  •  •  show  the 
real  merits,  the  real  benefits  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  at  its  best." 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  was  very  clear.  Yet,  in 
June  of  1963,  following  2  years  of  litigation, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  ruling  on  a  merger 
of  two  banks  in  Philadelphia  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Citrrency, 
said  the  merger  violated  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

Justice  Harlan,  who  disagreed  with  the 
majority,  said,  "I  suspect  that  no  one  will 
be  more  surprised  than  the  Government  to 
find  that  the  Clayton  Act  carried  the  day  for 
its  case  in  court.  The  result  Ls,  of  course, 
that  the  Bank  Merger  Act  is  almost  com- 
pletely nullified;  its  enactment  turns  out  to 
have  been  an  exorbitant  waste  of  congres- 
sional time  and  energy.  This  frustration  of 
a  manifest  congressional  design  is.  In  my 
view,  a  most  unwarranted  intrusion  upon  the 
legislative  domain." 

Subsequently,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  two  banks  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  which  had 
merged  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  were  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Then  in  March  1965,  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  New  York  ruled  that 
the  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  and  the  Hanover 
Bank  violated  both  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Sherman  Act  when  they  merged  In  1961,  after 
they  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

On  the  basis  of  these  rulings  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  could  now  challenge  all  of 
the  more  than  2,000  bank  mergers  which 
have  been  consummated  since  the  Clayton 
Act  was  amended  in  1950. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  S.   1698 

Obviously,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  the 
legislation  that  is  now  before  this  com- 
mittee. The  ground  rules  governing  bank 
mergers  must  be  reaffirmed  and  the  dark 
clouds  of  confusion  must  be  removed  from 
the  numerous  bank  mergers  that  have  been 
consummated  in  good  faith  under  the  law  of 
the  land. 

S.  1698  would  serve  both  of  these  purposes. 
It  would  place  bank  mergers  virtually  in  the 
same  category  as  mergers  in  other  highly  reg- 
ulated industries. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  banking  in- 
dustry is  one  of  the  most  tightly  regulated 
industries  in  the  Nation.  Before  a  bank  is 
even  chartered,  the  banking  agencies  must 
be  assured  that  such  a  bank,  if  chartered, 
would  meet  the  needs  and  convenience  of  the 
community.  The  agencies  must  also  deter- 
mine that  the  bank,  if  chartered,  will  have 
a  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding.  A  bank 
Is  not  comparable  to  other  businesses  and 
it  is  viewed  differently  by  the  public  at  large. 
When  a  bank  falls,  repercussions  are  felt 
throughout  the  community.  Last  year,  there 
were  13,501  business  failures.  This  figure 
is   about   average.     Yet   when   eight   banks 


with  total  deposits  amounting  to  eight  one- 
thousandths  of  1  percent  of  all  bank  deposits 
failed  in  1964,  it  made  headlines  and  led  to  a 
congressional  investigation,  with  which,  in- 
cidentally, we  have  indicated  our  full  coop- 
eration. In  short,  a  single  bank  failure  is 
cause  for  concern  because  of  the  human  and 
economic  problems  it  creates  for  the  com- 
munity. That  is  why  entry  into  the  banking 
business  is  controlled. 

Once  a  charter  is  granted  to  a  bank,  the 
bank  becomes  subject  to  very  strict  regula- 
tions which  prescribe  the  amount  a  bank 
may  lend  to  an  individual  or  a  corporation, 
how  much  it  can  pay  in  Interest  to  attract 
deposits,  how  much  it  must  maintain  In  cash 
reserves,  and  a  host  of  other  limitations.  In 
fact,  regulations  pervade  the  whole  spectrum 
of  bank  operations.  Through  periodic  ex- 
aminations, bank  supervisory  agencies  make 
sure  that  the  regulations  are  observed. 

By  using  these  tools — regulation  and  ex- 
amination— bank  supervisory  authorities  can 
control  competition  in  banking  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  make  sure  the  system  is 
sound  and  the  public  interest  is  protected. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation contends  that  the  intimate  work- 
ing knowledge  of  banking  gained  by  the 
supervisors  in  their  daily  association  with 
banks  is  essential  in  regulating  competition 
in  banking.  It  is  also  our  contention  that 
this  know-how  is  basic  in  considering  the 
merits  of  bank  mergers.  Therefore,  we  are 
in  full  support  of  S.  1698  which  would  place 
bank  mergers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
three  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies. 

The  Justice  Department  would  still  play 
an  advisory  role  in  that  the  banking  agency 
having  jurisdiction  would  have  to  request 
a  report  on  the  competitive  aspects  of  any 
merger  under  consideration.  The  banking 
agency  would  also  have  to  request  reports 
on  competitive  factors  from  the  other  two 
banking  agencies. 

But  the  first  provision  of  S.  1698  would 
give  the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies 
the  final  authority  over  bank  mergers,  which 
was  what  Congress  intended  when  it  passed 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  in  1960.  It  would 
exempt  bank  mergers  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

THE   QUESTION    OF   UNMERGING    BANKS 

The  second  provision  of  S.  1698  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  courts  from  breaking  up 
mergers  that  were  consummated  under  ap- 
propriate regulatory  authority.  Five  merg- 
ers are  now  in  the  courts.  Over  2,000  others 
could  be  challenged  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  the  Supreme  Court's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  antitrust  laws. 

"Unmerging"  a  bank  after  the  two  banks 
have  operated  as  a  single  unit  is  night- 
marish even  in  the  abstr£ict.  The  relation- 
ship between  a  depositor  or  borrower  and 
his  bank  is  based  on  mutual  confidence  and 
trust.  In  many  cases,  corporations  and  In- 
dividuals select  a  particular  bank  becatise 
the  bank  offers  the  exact  combination  of 
services  needed.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  trust  services  are  involved. 

If  a  bank  were  to  uiunerge,  internal  work- 
ing efficiency  would  be  shattered.  The  cus- 
tomer, who  has  not  been  given  much  con- 
sideration in  this  whole  question,  would  then 
be  faced  with  the  decision  of  which  one  of 
the  two  "unmerged"  banks  he  would  pa- 
tronize. If  the  relationship  is  broken,  the 
customer  may  decide  that  he  does  not  want 
to  get  his  business  mixed  up  in  the  un- 
scrambling process  and  select  neither  of 
the  two  unmerged  banks  but  a  different 
bank,  and  In  all  probability,  a  larger  one. 

If  this  pattern  of  shifting  to  a  larger  bank 
in  lieu  of  the  unmerged  banks  prevailed, 
what  effect  would  this  have  on  competition? 
Instead  of  increasing  competition,  it  is  likely 
that  unmerging  of  banks  would  lead  to  an 
tocrease  In  concentration  in  banking.  This 
cannot  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
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Few  observers  believe  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  attempt  to  break  up  the  2,000- 
odd  bank  mergers  that  have  taken  place 
since  1950.  It  would  certainly  create  chaos 
in  the  financial  system.  But  here  again  the 
question  is  one  of  equity  and  fair  play. 
Should  the  Justice  Department  question 
some  mergers  and  not  others  when  they  were 
approved  by  the  same  Federal  authorities 
under  the  same  law?  After  all  we  boast  loud 
and  long  about  being  a  goverimient  of  laws 
and  not  of  men. 

Tlie  American  Bankers  Association  strongly 
urges  that  all  b.ink  mergers  which  have  been 
consummated,  after  receiving  the  approval 
of  appropriate  regulatory  authorities,  in- 
cluding those  now  being  challenged  in  courts, 
be  permitted  to  stand. 

CONCLUSION 

The  executive  council  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  ruling  body  of  the 
association  with  members  representing  all 
divisions,  sections,  and  committees  of  the 
ABA  and  all  States  in  the  Union,  unani- 
mously supports  S.  1698.  I  request  per- 
mission to  insert  the  resolution  in  the  record 
of  these  hearings.  Many  State  bankers  as- 
sociations have  taken  similar  action  and 
indications  are  that  others  will  do  the  same. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  actions  by  the  ABA, 
which  represents  98  percent  of  the  Nation's 
coirmierclal  banks,  plus  the  support  coming 
from  State  bankers  associations,  demonstrate 
without  doubt  that  the  banking  industry 
favors  this  legislation. 

In  our  judgment,  the  present  state  of  con- 
fusion In  the  field  of  bank  mergers  must  be 
eliminated  so  that  bankers  can  get  back 
to  their  main  task — meeting  fully  and  ef- 
ficiently the  financial  needs  of  the  American 
economy.  S.  1698  can  clarify  the  whole  sit- 
uation and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


May  20,  1965 


SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SONS POLICIES  ON  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  large  segments  of  the 
American  press  underscore  the  wide  ac- 
ceptance and  approval  of  our  President's 
policies  in  southeast  Asia.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  see  many  newspapers  spread 
the  message  which  is  so  essential ;  name- 
ly, that  the  United  States  of  America 
seeks  peace,  and  is  anxious  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  all  other 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia,  to  raise  their 
heads  and  their  standard  of  living. 

Last  Thursday.  America's  policies  were 
again  effectively  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who,  in  speaking  to  a  na- 
tional television  audience,  gave  the  mes- 
sage that  we  will  meet  force  with  force, 
as  we  must,  in  order  to  restore  peace  and 
order,  though  we  remain  ever  willing  to 
take  part  in  unconditional  talks  aimed 
at  settlement  of  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials commenting  on  President  John- 
son's speech,  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  May  14,  1965] 
L.B.J.  Goes  to  the  People 
President  Johnson,  in  his  televised  speech 
on  Thursday,  was  dueling  with  left-leaning 
Intel  ectuals  for  support  by  the  people  of  hla 
policies  In  Vietnam  ^         t^  t^  « 


Mr.  Johnson,  barkening  back  to  the  days 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  big  stick  and  soft 
talk,  Is  attempting  to  prove  to  Communist 
aggressors  that  the  United  States  will  meet 
force  with  force,  that  armed  conquest  is 
futile  and  that  aggression  is  not  only  wrong 
but  win  not  work. 

Opponents  of  the  President's  policy  are  at- 
tempting to  arouse  public  opposition  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policy  by  marching, 
picketing  and  demonstrating. 

The  Enquirer,  on  Thursday  morning,  pub- 
lished on  page  1  a  picture  of  an  example  of 
this.  It  was  a  photograph  of  .some  of  the 
hundreds  who  marched  through  Washing- 
ton Wednesday,  picketed  the  Pentagon  and 
conferred  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara.  The  group  pleaded  for  negoti- 
ation, not  bombs,  to  settle  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Another  example,  also  a  picture,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Enquirer  on  Tuesday.  This 
was  the  placard-picketing  on  Monday  of  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Joseph  Link  in  Mount  W.ashing- 
ton  when  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  some 
30O  Democratic  leaders  were  gathered  there. 

President  Johnson  in  his  Thursday  speech, 
repeated  his  call  for  unconditional  discus- 
sions in  quest  of  a  settlement  of  the  war  but 
emphasized  also  that  Red  China,  which  Is  the 
agitator  behind  North  Vietnam,  is  not  in- 
terested In  a  fulfillment  of  a  desire  by  the 
Vietnamese  for  nationalism  but  In  galnlne 
control  of  all  of  Asia. 

The  President  renewed  hlz  pledge  to 
search  for  every  possible  path  to  peace  and 
expressed  again  his  interest  in  relieving  the 
human  needs  and  improving  the  lot  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  in  their  struggle  for 
survival. 

There  Is  reason  to  fear,  however  well 
meaning  some  of  those  who  march  against 
Mr.  Johnson  may  be.  that  there  may  be 
false  undercurrent  of  encouragement  for 
their  efforts  because  those  efforts  serve  our 
calculating  foes  rather  than  the  United 
States. 

Returning  again  to  "Teddy"  Roosevelt,  let 
us  quote: 

"Far 'better  It  is  to  dare  mighty  things, 
to  win  glorious  triumphs,  even  though 
checkered  by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with 
those  poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much 
nor  suffer  much,  because  they  live  in  the 
gray  twilight  that  knows  not  victory  nor 
defeat."  Negotiation,  unless  it  is  backed  by 
power,  strength,  and  resolve.  Is  only  a  show 
of  weakness  to  a  powerful  and  predatory 
enemy  power.  In  that  context  It  Is  in  the 
"gray  twilight,"  to  use  the  first  President 
Roosevelt's  words. 

President  Johnson,  we  conclude  anew  from 
his  Thursday  remarks,  is  trying  to  be  a 
strong  President  who  directs  the  course  of 
events,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  direct 
him.  m  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  We  believe  he  Is 
right  and  we  recommend  that  the  people  give 
to  him  their  backing  rather  than  give  It  to 
those  who  would  have  us  lead  from  weak- 
ness rather  than  strength. 


stamped  Indelibly  upon  the  consciousness  of 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

Most  Impressive,  however,  was  the  Presl- 
dent's  enumeration  of  the  material  Improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  since  1954  jq 
South  Vietnam  under  what  he  correctly  de- 
scribed as  "circumstances  of  staggering  ad- 
versity." 

Mr.  Jonnson  spelled  them  out  in  this  fash- 
Ion:  In  Soutli  Vietnam,  always  the  rice  bowl 
of  Asia,  rice  production  has  been  doubled  A 
new  variety  of  sweetpotato  has  been  intro- 
duced, promising  a  sixfold  yield.  Corn  out- 
put  should  rise  from  25.000  tons  In  1962  to 
100,000  tons  by  1966.  Pig  production  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1955. 

In  South  Vietnam,  where  life  expectancy  is 
35  years,  there  are  200  doctors  for  16  million 
people.  In  the  United  States  there  arc  5,000 
doctors  for  an  equivalent  number.  So  we 
are  helping  to  build  a  medical  school  which 
will  graduate  200  South  Vietnamese  doctors 
each  year.  More  than  12.000  hamlet  health 
stations  have  been  built  and  slocked.  More 
than  7  million  people  have  been  vaccinated 
against  cholera  and  millions  more  against 
other  diseases,  -niere  has  also  been  much 
progress  in  the  area  of  public  education.  Tb 
cite  but  one  Illustration,  elementary  school 
enrollment  has  risen  from  300,000  in  1955  to 
more  than  1,500,000  today.  And,  on  the 
business  front,  a  country  which  was  virtually 
without  industry  12  years  ago  now  has  more 
than  700  new  or  rehabilitated  factories.  And 
all  of  this  work  has  gone  on  and  will  go  on 
despite  the  costly,  cruel  war  and  the  terroris- 
tic tactics  of  the  Vletcong. 

This  may  not  be  especially  Impressive  In 
rich,  overfed  America.  But  as  the  message 
gets  through,  its  Import  will  not  be  lost 
upon  millions  of  Asians  who  are  reared  in  Ig- 
norance, racked  by  disease  and  whose  llvee 
are  spent  on  the  razor's  edge  of  starvation. 
To  them,  the  reference  to  corn  and  pigs  will 
not  be  a  joking  matter. 

The  President  concluded  by  saying  that 
when  peace  finally  comes  we  are  ready  to 
share  this  effort  and  this  progress  "with  all 
the  people  of  Vietnam— North  and  South 
alike."  This  was  an  appropriate  note  to 
strike.  One  must  hope  It  Is  a  note  that  will 
be  heard  In  Hanoi. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  May  14 
1965]  ' 

An  Effecttve  Appeal 

There  are  those  who  think,  and  perhaps 
rightly  so,  that  the  President  Is  making  too 
many  speeches  In  his  attempt  to  explain,  de- 
fend, and  Justify  his  policies  In  Vietnam.  To 
some,  the  personality  image  which  emerges 
from  the  television  screen  is  not  appealing. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  his  televised  ad- 
dress to  the  editorial  cartoonists,  in  terms  of 
content,  was  effective. 

Mr.  Johnson  began  by  saying  again,  with- 
out any  qualification,  that  we  will  not  aban- 
don our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  It 
is  desirable  to  plant  this  firmly  in  the  minds 
of  the  enemy.  He  also  restated  his  readiness 
to  enter  Into  unconditional  discussions  for  a 
settlement  of  the  war.    This,  too.  needs  to  be 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  May  14 

1965] 

L.B.J.  Makes  His  Case  Eloquently 

President  Johnson  never  has  done  a  more 

persuasive    job    on    an    Issue    than    he    did 

Thursday   in   his   TV   appearance   to  detail 

again  the  whys  and  hows  of  United  States 

policy  In  Vietnam. 

Some  seem  to  think  the  President  is  mak- 
ing these  repeated  enunicatlons  of  our  pur- 
pose In  Vietnam  because  a  few  vociferous 
professors  and  others  keep  ragging  him  on 
the  subject.  L.B.J,  isn't  going  to  reverse  this 
particular  brand  of  nonthinking — but  ad- 
dresses such  as  Thursday's  can  do  a  lot  to 
solidify  national  understanding. 

Moreover,  this  puts  it  up  to  the  Commu- 
nists once  more.  They  show  no  more  sign 
of  relenting  than  the  college  hecklers.  But 
there  are  other  people  In  the  world  who  do 
have  open  minds. 

Our  policy,  the  way  Mr.  Johnson  stated  It 
Thursday.  Is  positive,  not  merely  defensive. 
Our  preferred  priority  Is  on  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  (and  others  in  southeast 
Asia)  to  Improve  their  lot.  Since  1954.  for 
instance,  rice  production  has  been  doubled, 
new  crops  introduced,  industrial  production 
developed.  This  all  would  be  much  more 
meaningful,  and  farther  along,  except  for  the 
Communists  who  murder  and  pillage  and 
force  the  Vietnamese  and  the  United  States 
to  concentrate  on  military  defense. 

Americans  would  much  rather  devote 
some  of  their  resources  to  helping  others 
with  their  economy  and  their  standard  of 
living.  Our  heavy  expenditures  on  wehpons 
are  not  by  choice,  but  through  necessity. 
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All  the  same,  the  President  is  still  willing 
to  sit  down  and  talk  it  out. 

The  North  Vietnamese  obviously  are  hard 
to  convince.  Probably  because  for  so  many 
of  the  years  this  war  has  been  going  on  they 
have  been  getting  off  easy,  giving  them  the 
Idea  the  United  States  was  merely  a  "paper 
tiger"  and  that  eventually  they  could  over- 
whelm the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  President's  purpose  is  to  disabuse  them 
of  both  notions — meanwhile  being  ready  to 
negotiate  and  even  readier  to  get  on  with 
peaceful  ways  to  better  life  in  southeast 
Asia,  a  program  which  would  be  far  more 
useful  to  us  and  to  the  Asians  than  fighting. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this 
double-edged  policy.  This  Is  what  we  did 
during  and  after  World  War  II.  We  went  all 
out  to  win  and  when  the  military  job  was 
finished  we  turned  an  enormous  share  of 
our  effort  and  resources  toward  peaceful 
development  around  the  world. 


PROPOSED  CUT  IN  SOIL  CONSERVA- 
TION  SERVICE   APPROPRIATIONS 

UNWISE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  issue  of  American  Forests  maga- 
zine there  is  an  editorial  which  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
The  editorial,  entitled  "Budget's  'Bomb- 
shell,' "  is  in  opposition  to  the  $20  million 
proposed  cut  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Budget's   "Bombshell" 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  shown 
good  judgment  In  cutting  the  technical  as- 
sistance program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  by  $20  million.  Hearings  should  be 
called  to  give  the  conservation  public  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  a  proposal  that 
would  impede  the  forward  advance  of  an  old 
line  and  fundamental  conservation  program 
if  allowed  to  stand.  The  proposal  should 
be  defeated  and.  in  the  light  of  recent  devel- 
opments, more  technical  assistance  provided 
for.  At  a  time  when  new  conservation  pro- 
posals are  being  heard  regarding  beautiflca- 
tlon  of  America  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  to  It  that  basic  programs  are  not  dam- 
aged In  the  process. 

There  are  reasons  galore  why  this  cut  is 
unwise  at  this  particular  time.  With  new 
dust  storms  billowing  up  in  the  West  this 
is  obviously  no  time  to  cut  back  on  the 
never-ending  task  of  anchoring  soil  in  place. 
As  this  magazine  has  pointed  out  on  more 
than  one  occasion  many  western  acres  are 
In  a  deplorable  condition  and  need  help. 
While  recent  efforts  by  a  variety  of  hard-hit- 
ting agencies  are  hopeful  signs,  this  task  of 
land  stabilization  has  to  be  an  across-the- 
board  effort  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice program  is  a  basic  part  of  that  effort. 

A  consistent  conservation  posture  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  is  most  impor- 
tant. When  an  impartial  study  group  re- 
cently informed  the  administration  that 
Negro  farmers  are  getting  the  short  end  of 
the  stick  on  agricultural  aid  efforts  and  that 
something  should  be  done  about  It.  the  ad- 
ministration Immediately  concurred.  Some- 
thing certainly  should  be  done,  but  a  pro- 
posal to  lop  off  $20  million  from  the  techni- 
cal aid  program  would  not  appear  to  be  con- 
sistent with  an  Intensified  effort  to  provide 
more  assistance  for  farmers,  regardless  of 
whether  they  happen  to  be  Negro  or  white. 

In  checking  out  the  technical  assistance 
effort,  AFA's  directors  determined  that  about 
one-third;  of   agricultural  land   in  need  at 


treatment  has  received  assistance.  In  many 
cases  lands  so  assisted  have  been  owned  by 
knowledgeable  educated  people.  The  really 
big  job  with  farmers  less  knowledgeable  still 
lies  ahead.  With  the  better  farmlands 
owned  by  the  most  knowledgeable  farmers 
now  able  to  serve  as  models  for  others  less 
fortunate,  now  Is  obviously  the  time  to  move 
forward,  not  backward. 

Contrary  to  prevailing  thought  In  some 
areas — and  this  is  partly  due  to  an  excess  of 
zeal  on  the  part  of  conservationists  in  over- 
selling their  product — the  soil,  water,  and 
forestry  Job  on  millions  of  farm  and  other 
acres  will  never  be  ended  and  it  Is  time  we 
started  facing  up  to  that  fact.  Changing 
ownership  patterns  are  partly  responsible. 
For  instance,  when  a  farmer  with  300  acres 
buys  the  adjoining  farm  of  200  acres,  a  new 
management  program  and  many  adjust- 
ments are  frequently  required.  Thus  the 
best  farmers  require  continuing  assistance 
as  well  as  those  less  fortunate.  But  the  big 
job  ahead  Is  with  the  less  fortunate. 

AFA  agrees  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Marlon  S.  Monk  in  his  article.  "The  $20  Mil- 
lion Footnote,"  starting  on  page  24  of  this 
issue.  Mr.  Monk  lists  five  basic  reasons  why 
the  Bureau  of  Budget  proposal  Is  a  "bomb- 
shell" to  conservation:  (l)  It  undermines 
confidence  in  the  Government's  conserva- 
tion purpose:  (2)  it  would  weaken  local 
leadership;  (3)  it  would  break  faith  with 
State  and  local  governments;  (4)  the  re- 
volving fund  proposed  would  treat  land- 
owners unfairly  by  penalizing  those  least 
capable  financially  to  move  ahead;  and  (5) 
the  proposal  would  blunt  and  seriously  slow 
dovm  existing  programs  in  which  individual 
landowners  are  already  paying  the  lion's 
share  of  the  cost. 

AFA  agrees  with  Mr.  Monk.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  been  Ill-advised  In  this 
case.  At  the  same  time  conservation,  in 
shouldering  part  of  the  blame  for  this  pro- 
posal, should  start  tempering  its  claims.  The 
art  of  understatement  as  best  exemplified 
by  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  may  yet  prove 
to  have  been  his  greatest  bequest  to  the 
American  people.  We  all  brag  too  much. 
We  are  all  guilty  of  "Madlsonavenulzlng"  our 
conservation  efforts.  Without  necessarily 
meaning  to.  we  not  infrequently  give  the 
impression  of  having  achieved  total  success 
when  our  efforts,  in  reality,  are  only  well 
started. 

A  case  in  point  is  forest  growth.  One 
questions  the  wisdom  of  headlining  the  fact 
that  forest  growth  now  exceeds  forest  drain 
without  giving  the  same  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  our  supply  of  larger  trees  and  qual- 
ity timber  Is  rapidly  declining  and  that  we 
may  have  to  import  wood  in  years  to  come. 
In  a  country  this  size  with  its  immense 
geographical  growth  range  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  declining  quality  of  our  trees 
or  the  fact  that  some  species,  such  as  quality 
walnut,  may  even  face  extinction  unless  we 
double  our  present  efforts. 

Keeping  the  Kennedy  gift  for  understate- 
ment in  mind,  it  would  seem  this  Nation  Is 
now  mature  enough  to  face  reality  without 
everlasting  gilding  the  lily.  We  have  not 
licked  our  forestry  problems.  We  have  not 
licked  our  soil  erosion  problems.  We  have 
not  licked  our  wildlife  problems.  In  all 
probability  we  will  never  completely  lick 
them  and  we  would  be  well  advised  to  say 
so  more  frequently.  Too  much  success  must 
never  be  permitted  to  dull  the  cutting  edge 
of  gradual  and  never-ending  conservation 
advance  nor  should  people  and  particularly 
Government  ofllcials  be  lulled  by  success 
stories  that  should  more  appropriately  be 
labeled  "limited  advance"  at  best. 

In  our  opinion,  the  "Bennett  success  story" 
In  checking  soil  erosion  and  similar  buildings 
were  clearcut  examples  of  too  much  glorifi- 
cation and  too  much  mythmaking  at  the 
expense  of  too  many  acres  yet  to  be  saved. 
The  proposal  by  a  responsible  agency  of  Gov- 


ernment to  lop  $20  million  off  the  technical 
aid  effort  bears  out  our  point. 

Let  conservationists  always  remember  that 
the  real  glory  of  the  conservation  effort  in 
America  is  not  the  unusual  men  who  lead 
its  programs  or  the  banner  headlines  in  the 
press  but  the  application  of  conservation 
measures  to  the  land  by  thousands  of  unsung 
professionals  and  technicians.  Let  us  al- 
ways look  to  the  land  Itself  for  the  story  of 
our  modest  successes  and  bitter  failures. 
There  we  wiU  find  the  stark  truth,  the  real 
chronicle  of  conservation. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
just  63  years  ago  on  this  day  that  the  flag 
of  independent  Cuba  first  waved  over  a 
free  land  and  a  proud  people.  Today, 
that  land  and  that  people  are  no  longer 
free,  independent,  or  proud.  Instead, 
the  descendants  of  the  patriots  who 
cheered  when  their  flag  was  first  raised 
in  1902,  now  find  themselves  wallowing 
in  the  morass  of  Communist  domination. 

It  is  paradoxical,  I  think,  that  our  Na- 
tion played  such  a  significant  role  in 
paving  the  way  for  the  free  flag  of  Cuba 
to  first  fly  and.  at  the  same  time,  must 
assume  a  sizable  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  fact  that  that  flag  no 
longer  flies  over  the  homeland.  Tragi- 
cally, by  our  failure  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
the  people  of  this  brave  land  must  now 
suffer  the  heavy  hand  of  a  psychotic  dic- 
tator who  has  dedicated  himself  to  wip- 
ing out  the  concept  of  freedom,  not  only 
in  Cuba,  but  also  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America. 

I  can  only  commend  President  Johnson 
for  the  speed  and  decisiveness  of  his  re- 
cent action  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
for,  without  that  kind  of  action,  our  Na- 
tion would  undoubtedly  by  now  be  faced 
with  another  Communist  regime  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  has  been  documented 
that  58  known  Communists  were  origi- 
nally and  openly  associated  with  the  re- 
bellion; and  the  program  and  E>olicies 
projected  by  the  original  leadership  fol- 
low a  line  dangerously  similar  to  that 
used  by  Castro  in  1959.  In  addition,  the 
forces  under  the  domination  of  this 
group  were  equipped  to  a  large  extent 
with  Cuban  arms. 

We  can  expect.  I  also  believe,  that 
other  ai'eas  will  become  pawns  in  this  ef- 
fort by  the  Communist  bloc  to  try  to 
dilute  the  effectiveness  of  our  progres- 
sive escalation  tactics  in  Vietnam.  Al- 
ready it  is  repoi-ted  that  trouble  six>ts  are 
brewing  in  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, again  with  Cuba  as  the  immediate 
source  of  inspiration  and  arms,  and  with 
Moscow  and  Peiping  in  the  background. 

There  is  every  indication  that  our  Na- 
tion has  no  intention  of  withdrawing  any 
significant  number  of  our  troops  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  until  we  are  assured 
that  a  democratic  government  is  actually 
established  there — a  government  of  the 
people,  as  dedicated  as  we  are  to  the  idea 
that  there  will  be  no  more  Cubas  in  this 
hemisphere.  On  this  policy,  I  also  com- 
mend the  President,  for  our  purpose  in 
this  regard  must  not  be  diluted.  While 
there  may  still  be  some  immediate  prob- 
lem among  our  Latin  American  friends 
about  our  action  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, I  am  still  convinced  that  in  the 
long  nm  such  quick  and  positive  action 
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will  reinstill  in  those  neighbors  the  con- 
fidence they  lost  in  our  Nation  when,  by 
our  indecisiveness  in  1960,  we  allowed 
Cuba  to  become  the  invidious  threat  that 
it  is  today. 

In  closing.  I  must  repeat  what  I  have 
said  many  times  before:  Simply  wish- 
ing for  it  will  not  make  Communist 
Cuba  go  away.  Any  attempt  to  sweep  it 
under  the  rug  will  never  succeed.  It  will 
continue  to  be  a  thorn  in  our  side  until 
we  are  prepared  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  stop  it.  because  only  we  can  sup- 
ply the  leadership  which  is  so  necessary 
in  order  to  coalesce  the  determination  to 
sweep  communism  out  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  this  connection,  and  for  purposes 
of  debate.  I  made  suggestions,  last  year, 
on  two  different  occasions,  as  to  how  we 
could  go  about  this.  Because  the  prob- 
lem of  Cuba  is  now  increasingly  real,  I 
challenge  other  Senators  to  pick  up  the 
banner  with  other  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals. Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to 
see  Cuba  returned  to  those  who  cherish 
freedom  and  who  take  pride  in  the  flag 
that  the  United  States  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Cuba  In  1902. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  several  other  Senators  on 
this  particular  day  in  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  Cuban  independence. 
The  Cuban  people,  who  were  granted 
their  independence  by  the  United  States 
in  1902.  continue  in  their  struggle  to 
overcome  the  many  hardships  that  have 
been  forced  upon  them  in  recent  years. 
Since  the  duly  elected  Government, 
headed  by  Dr  Carlos  Prios,  gave  way  to 
the  regime  of  Major  General  Batista,  in 
the  military  coup  of  March  10.  1952.  the 
Cuban  people  have  suffered  one  series  of 
heartaches  and  hardships  after  another. 

One  year  ago  today,  I  stated  that 
Cuba  was  an  island  of  horror  and  a  mere 
shell  of  what  had  existed  prior  to  the 
Castro  takeover.  Today,  that  situation 
remains  the  same.  Cuba  is  an  island 
fortress  whose  communistic  government 
has  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its 
people,  but  is.  instead,  concerned  only 
with  increasing  its  authority  over  them 
and  with  subverting  the  governments  of 
her  sister  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  document 
in  detail  the  charges  of  Communist  sub- 
version in  Latin  America  emanating 
from  Cuba.  Those  facts  have  been  doc- 
umented time  and  time  again  by  a  num- 
ber of  unimpeachable  sources,  such  as 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  many  others.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  May  24.  1965.  edition  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Communist 
terrorist  activity  is  now  being  conducted 
in  12  of  the  20  independent  governments 
of  Latin  America.  These  nations  are 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
the  Dominican  Republic.  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala.  Haiti,  Honduras,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  and  Venezuela.  The  fact  that 
much  of  the  support  for  that  Communist 
terrorist  activity  comes  directly  from 
Cuba  has  been  proven  time  and  again. 
As  recently  as  2  days  ago.  Fidel  Castro 


was  bragging  of  Cuba's  power  in  this 
regard.  In  a  broadcast  address  at  the 
graduation  ceremonies  at  Cuba's  military 
academj',  Castro  said: 

Cuba  Is  now  a  bogey  man  for  the  United 
States.  They  don't  despise  Cuba  any  more; 
on  the  contrary,  Cuba  now  inspires  in  them 
respect  and  fear. 

These  remarks  were  directed  specifi- 
cally at  the  recent  U.S.  involvement  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  situation,  and 
clearly  indicate  the  Castro  attitude  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  this  hemisphere. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  told,  that 
communism  in  Cuba  does  not  present  a 
real  danger  to  the  United  States,  but  is, 
rather,  a  distasteful  nuisance  which  we 
must  simply  accept.  The  history  of  sub- 
version and  unrest  created  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  by  Castro- 
trained  agents  has  repeatedly  refuted  this 
argvmient.  Little  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, of  subversive  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  same  agents  within  the  United 
States  itself.  Now  the  veil  on  this  topic 
seems  to  be  lifted.  The  American  Se- 
curity Council  has  just  published  the  first 
part  of  a  two-part  series  on  Castro's  sub- 
version in  the  United  States.  This  study 
discusses  the  methods  of  infiltration,  the 
activities,  the  scope  of  the  Communist 
effort,  and  the  successes  and  failures  of 
the  operation  to  date.  In  order  that  this 
excellent  report  may  be  read  by  all  Sen- 
ators. I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Castro's  Subversion  in  the  United  States — 
Part  I 

British  historian  and  philosopher,  Arnold 
Toynbee.  before  giving  a  lecture  at  the  State 
Department  on  April  16,  1965.  was  quoted  as 
saying:  "It's  hard  to  understand  why  you 
make  such  a  fuss  about  Castro."  And  then 
comparing  the  United  States  and  Cuba  to 
an  elephant  and  a  mouse,  he  quipped,  "It'8 
great  fun  for  the  mouse." 

Just  a  week  previous  to  these  comments, 
a  CIA  report  on  Cuban  subversion  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  (Selden  committee).  The 
report  stated  In  part  that  "the  Castro  regime 
has  In  operation  (since  1961)  a  highly  pro- 
fessional espionage  and  subversion  agency, 
the  General  Directorate  of  Intelligence 
(DGI).  The  DGI  Is  advised  by  at  least  five 
Soviet  intelligence  specialists.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  highly  secret  meetings 
of  Latin  American  leaders  In  Havana  last 
November  was  to  give  added  Impetus  to  more 
militant  Communist  activity  In  the  hemi- 
sphere" (WR  65-9). 

Castro's  DGI  is  divided  into  three  units, 
the  largest  of  which  masterminds  the  train- 
ing, financing  and  promoting  of  subversion, 
and  guerrilla  warfare  in  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  Though  the  CIA  report 
spelled  out  in  detail  the  degree  of  the  DGI's 
activities  In  these  areas,  it  made  no  mention 
of  Its  efforts  In  the  United  States.  Our  own 
Investigation  attempts  in  some  measure  to 
fill  the  gap. 

METHODS    OF    INFILTllATION 

There  are  two  known  major  points  of  en- 
try by  which  covert  Castro  agents  infiltrate 
Into  the  United  States.  One  Is  by  fishing 
boat  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  then  by  Illegally 
entering  the  United  States  with  falsified 
documents.  Congressman  William  Cramer, 
Republican,  of  Florida,  in  testifying  before 


the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curlty  as  far  back  as  2  years  ago,  said  that 
"In  excess  of  1.000  people  have  come  through 
this  route  Into  the  United  States  as  Puerto 
Rlcan  citizens  with  falsified  passports." 

The  other  method  of  infiltration  Is  by  boat 
or  plane  to  Mexico.  There  the  Mexican  Com. 
munlst  Party  supplies  the  proper  papers  and 
the  agent  crosses  the  border  at  Laredo, 
Juarez,  or  Tijuana  Infiltrators  from  Cuba 
who  enter  the  United  States  using  either 
one  of  these  routes,  or  via  Canada,  masking 
their  Identities  by  whatever  manner,  are 
trained  agents  whose  assignments  cover  the 
Marxian  spectrum  of  subversive  activities. 

INDICATION    OF    ACTIVITIES 

On  the  night  of  November  16.  1962,  the 
FBI  raided  a  workshop  on  West  27th  Street 
In  New  York  City.  There  they  seized  a 
secret  cache  of  weapons  and  explosives  which 
Included  delayed  action  Incendiary  bombs. 
They  also  arrested  three  Castro  agents  and 
Roberto  Sanllesteban  Casanova,  a  newly  ar- 
rived attach^  to  the  Cuban  Mission  at  the 
U.N.  Two  other  members  of  the  Cuban 
Mission,  Jose  Gomez  Abad  and  his  wife,  Elsa, 
were  named  as  fellow  conspirators. 

The  purpose  of  the  weapons  and  the  ex- 
plosives  was  "for  the  sabotaging  of  defense 
installations  and  the  demoralization  of  the 
civilian  population."  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  said  the  plan  was  "aimed 
at  the  heart  of  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Four  days  later,  Immigration  officers  in 
Brownsville.  Tex.,  reported  that  Mexican 
authorities  had  prevented  the  blowing  up 
of  the  International  Bridge  between  Browns- 
ville and  Matamoros,  Mexico.  In  doing  so, 
they  also  nipped  In  the  bud  a  sabotage  plan 
to  destroy  major  buildings  In  Matamoros. 
Two  of  these  apprehended  were  Castro 
agents. 

.Since  1962.  there  have  been  several  allied 
cases,  one  taking  place  in  October  1964,  In 
which  a  bomb  was  exploded  in  the  Ever- 
glades Hotel  in  Miami  Injuring  a  number  of 
Cuban  exiles  attending  a  meeting. 

Some  months  later,  a  Cuban-terrorist 
threat  to  bomb  the  Roney  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Miami  intimidated  the  management  Into 
cancelling  a  meeting  of  this  same  exile 
organization. 

This  threat  came  on  the  same  day  the 
the  bomb  plot  to  blow  up  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
the  Liberty  Bell  was  discovered. 

On  the  surface,  this  latter  episode  ap- 
peared to  be  the  wild  act  of  a  quartet  of 
misguided  Idiots.  But  there  Is  sound  reason 
to  believe  that  wild  as  the  attempt  was,  the 
four  would-be  saboteurs  were  acting  under 
DGI  Instructions.  Leader  of  the  bomb  plot, 
Robert  S.  Collier,  had  traveled  Illegally  to 
Cuba  in  the  summer  of  1964.  Upon  his 
return,  he  formed  with  a  number  of  fellow 
Cuban  travelers  a  pro-Castro.  pro-Pelplng 
group  which  called  Itself  the  Black  Libera- 
tion Front.  In  December  1964,  a  United 
Nations  party  was  given  by  the  Cuban  dele- 
gation in  honor  of  its  visiting  guerrilla  ex- 
pert. Ernesto  Ch6  Guevara.  At  this  party, 
Collier  was  introduced  to  Michelle  Duclos, 
member  of  an  extremist  separatist  orga- 
nization In  Quebec.  Later,  the  plotters 
bought  the  dynamite  in  Canada  and  It  was 
Miss  Duclos  who  transported  the  explosives 
to  New  York  In  her  car. 

These  five  Incidents  fall  under  the  head' 
Ing  of  terror  tactics.  That  only  one  of  them 
met  with  any  real  degree  of  success  speaks 
well  for  the  FBI  and  our  law  enforcement" 
agencies.  However,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  pointed  out  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  last 
year  that  the  efforts  of  the  Castro  regime  to 
infiltrate  intelligence  agents  into  the  United 
States  "show  that  we  (FBI)  must  maintain 
a  broad  coverage  in  this  area  of  our  opera- 
tions." 
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How  broad  a  coverage  can  be  glimpsed  by 
these  additional  Incidents.  In  early  1963,  a 
Castro  agent  was  apprehended  In  a  New  York 
City  apartment  possessing  a  suitcase  filled 
with  visa  applications  and  other  documents 
which  would  aid  fellow  agents  to  gain  illegal 
entry  Into  the  United  States. 

Prom  Caracas,  Venezuela,  In  February  of 
this  year  came  news  of  another  type  of 
smuggling  operation  which  again  pointed  to- 
ward the  activities  of  U.S. -based  Castro 
agents.  By  accident,  on  board  the  U.S.S. 
Santa  Rosa  were  found  1,000  mall  pouches 
filled  with  pro-Castro  literature.  The  litera- 
ture had  been  printed  In  and  shipped  from 
Miami,  Fla. 

Just  as  Puerto  Rico  has  served  as  an  im- 
portant way  station  for  Castro  agents  to  en- 
ter the  United  States,  it  has  also  served  as  a 
transit  point  for  still  another  sort  of  smug- 
gling— that  of  narcotic  drugs. 

In  December  1964  three  Castro  agents  were 
arrested  at  Miami  Airport — one  of  them  a 
Cuban,  Mario  Carabeo  Nerey.  Treasury  offi- 
cials in  Puerto  Rico  said  Carabeo  Nerey  was 
engaged  in  drug  traffic.  How  large  the  traffic 
Is  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  between 
January  and  November  1964,  narcotics  agents 
seized  697  pounds  of  drugs  being  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  from  Cuba.  This  was 
an  Increase  of  over  450  pounds  seized  during 
the  previous  year.  Included  in  this  amount 
was  heroin,  shipped  to  Cuba  from  Red  China. 

In  January  1965,  a  New  York  police  In- 
spector, Ira  Bluth,  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"Marihuana  used  to  come  to  New  York  almost 
entirely  from  Mexico,  but  recently  large 
amounts  of  the  drug  have  been  discovered 
coming  from  Cuba." 

On  January  15,  1965.  Oscar  H.  Reguera  and 
Elidoro  Martinez  were  taken  into  custody  in 
a  New  York  motel  with  $3  million  worth  of 
cocaine  in  their  luggage.  Martinez  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  Castro  agent. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  harmful  effects 
addiction  to  these  drugs  creates,  the  major 
purpose  behind  the  smuggling  of  narcotics 
Into  the  United  States  by  Castro  agents  is  to 
raise  money  to  finance  an  Insurrection  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Castro's  DGI  is  working  In  concert  with 
Puerto  Rlcan  Communists  and  mlUant 
splinter  factions  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  in- 
dependence movement,  accelerating  their  at- 
tacks against  the  social  and  governmental 
structure  of  the  Island.  Since  1961,  a  num- 
ber of  Castro-suppUed  arms  caches  have  been 
uncovered.  Gun  battles  have  been  fought 
between  the  police  and  Insurrectionists,  and 
Castro  agents  have  Infiltrated  both  exile  and 
student  groups,  their  purpose  to  stimulate 
the  kind  of  rioting  which  would  require 
armed  Intervention.  Should  this  happen, 
the  cry  for  Independence,  which  97  percent 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  electorate  rejected  In  the 
November  1964  elections,  would  take  on  a 
more  critical  meaning.  This  Is  so  because 
the  strategy  of  the  movement  Is  tied  di- 
rectly to  the  November  20,  1964,  vote  of  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Anticolonlal- 
Ism.  The  Committee  voted  17-6,  In  direct 
violation  of  a  1963  General  Assembly  ruling, 
to  place  the  demand  for  Puerto  Rlcan  inde- 
pendence on  the  U.N.  agenda  (WR  65-4). 

This  act  played  directly  Into  the  hands  of 
Castro's  DGI  and  Puerto  Rlcan  extremists — 
two  of  whom  are  presently  members  of  the 
Cuban  U.N.  mission. 

When  the  General  Assembly  convenes 
again,  there  is  little  doubt  that  agitation 
and  propaganda  will  be  stepped  up  In  New 
York  and  San  Juan,  with  the  possibility  of 
more  violent  actions  erupting  In  Puerto  Rico. 

scope  of  the  effort 

Recently,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  newspaper  El 
Mundo  estimated  that  since  1960,  12,000 
Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans  have  received 
subversive  training  in  Cuba. 

We  cannot  attest  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures  nor  can  we  say  how  many  of  that 
number  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Cuban 


Directorate  of  Intelligence.  Although  we  do 
not  have  Castro-trained  guerrillas  operating 
In  our  country  as  a  number  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  presently  do,  we  can  say 
that  Intelligence  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies here  and  in  Puerto  Rico  take  the  efforts 
of  the  DGI  most  seriously. 

Of  course,  the  publicly  known  cases  out- 
lined In  this  report  can  only  give  an  Indica- 
tion of  what  Is  afoot.  Hoary  historians  such 
as  Toynbee  may  look  down  up  the  world  and 
view  It  from  the  vantage  point  of  centuries. 
Unfortunately,  we  who  have  to  live  in  the 
world  from  day  to  day  and  face  Its  reality 
cannot  afford  cute  analogies  of  mice  and 
elephants  with  regard  to  Castro  and  our- 
selves. 

In  part  II  of  "Castro's  Subversion  in  the 
United  States"  we  will  show  how  Castro's 
American  supporters,  by  using  the  tech- 
niques of  agitation  and  propaganda;  by  form- 
ing front  groups;  by  infiltrating  the  civil 
rights  movement;  and  by  attacking  our  for- 
eign policy  are  winning  Important  victories 
in  what  can  best  be  termed  the  psychological 
hot  war. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  2  or  3  years,  many  concrete  and 
constructive  proposals  in  this  field  have 
been  made  by  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  John- 
son and  Kennedy  administrations  have 
chosen  to  ignore  them  completely.  This 
is  most  unfortunate,  for  the  simple  fact 
is  that  the  longer  we  procrastinate  in 
establishing  a  specific  policy  to  eliminate 
communism  from  this  hemisphere,  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  bring  about 
such  an  accomplishir\^ent. 

One  year  ago,  I  started  that  the  time 
was  coming  very  quickly  when  we  would 
be  forced  to  take  more  positive  action 
than  had  theretofore  been  the  case,  or 
else  we  must  stop  talking  about  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  and  liberty.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  our  Crovernment  has  seen  fit 
to  take  firm  and  resolute  steps  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  in  this  action 
has  received  strong  support  from  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  Representatives. 
This  action  is,  at  best,  only  a  stopgap 
measure,  however,  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  in  itself  will  have  little  effect  upon 
the  Cuban  Communist  Government. 

The  need  still  exists,  and  grows  more 
urgent  each  passing  day,  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  develop  a  positive  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Castro  government, 
to  infoim  the  American  people  of  that 
policy,  and  to  move  resolutely  to  imple- 
ment it.  We  have  committed  our  young 
men,  our  national  prestige,  and  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  might  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberty  in  Asia.  Just  recently, 
we  have  shown  a  willingness  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  a  second  revolu- 
tionary Communist  government  in  Latin 
America.  These  are  positive  steps.  Now 
let  us  follow  through,  and  assert  our 
leadership  in  the  development  and  aug- 
mentation of  a  policy  not  only  to  stop 
the  growth  of  communism  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  but  also  to  reestablish 
throughout  this  hemisphere  the  right  of 
self-determination.  The  administration 
will  have  my  support,  as  I  am  certain  it 
will  have  the  wholehearted  support  of 
all  other  Members  of  Congress,  in  any 
such  positive  action  it  undertakes  to  re- 
instate freedom  and  independence  to  the 
long-suffering  Cubans. 


WHY  MUST  THE  TAXPAYER 
SUBSIDIZE  IMMORALITY? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  interesting  article  appeared 
in  the  April  1965  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  entitled  "Why  Must  the  Taxpayer 
Subsidize  Immorality?"  The  article 
was  written  by  Mrs.  Juanita  Kidd  Stout, 
the  first  elected  Negro  woman  judge  in 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  informative,  thought- 
provoking,  and  challenging  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  April  1965  con- 
densed from  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
magazine  ] 
Why  Must  the  Taxpayer  Subsidize 
Immorality? 

(By  Juanita  Kldd  Stout) 

During  the  years  I  have  been  a  judge  In  the 
Philadelphia  County  Cotirt,  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  people  on  relief  and  about 
the  people  who  hand  out  their  checks.  Fre- 
quently I  have  been  outraged  by  both. 

Last  year  there  appeared  before  our  court 
a  child  of  13  years  who  shortly  was  to  be  de- 
livered of  a  baby  fathered  by  her  uncle. 
For  at  least  10  years  her  family  had  been  on 
relief — with  a  succession  of  men  fathering  a 
succession  of  children.  The  girl's  14-year- 
old  sister  had  produced  an  Illegitimate  baby 
at  13;  another  older  sister  had  borne  an  il- 
legitimate child  at  14. 

But  nothing  had  been  done  by  welfare 
,  workers  to  take  these  girls,  their  brothers 
and  sisters  from  their  depraved  home.  In 
fact,  one  caseworker  had  filed  a  written  re- 
port with  the  court  stating  that  the  mother 
was  providing  a  "fairly  adequate  home"  for 
her  seven  children. 

On  another  occasion,  a  young  man  was 
brought  before  me  on  a  charge  of  not  sup- 
porting the  child  he  had  sired  out  of  wed- 
lock— nor  was  he  contributing  anything  to 
the  support  of  his  own  wife's  five  children. 
He  had  not  held  a  steady  job  In  10  years 
and  had  been  on  and  off  the  relief  rolls.  I 
asked  his  caseworker  if  anyone  had  insisted 
that  this  healthy  man  find  work.  The  an- 
swer was.  "It  Is  not  our  job  to  Insist." 

I  said.  "This  man  has  completed  11th 
grade.  He  is  neither  stupid  nor  inca- 
pacitated. In  the  last  10  years  a  great  deal 
of  grass  has  grown,  a  gctod  many  snows  have 
fallen.  Has  no  one  directed  him  to  a  lawn 
mower,  a  snow  shovel?" 

The  caseworker  said  no. 

I  then  told  the  young  man  that  If  he  failed 
to  get  a  job  In  2  weeks,  or  to  prove  that  he 
had  tried  to  get  work  by  visiting  25  places  of 
potential  employment,  he  was  going  to  jail. 
Four  days  later  he  reported  back.  He  had  a 
job. 

In  another  case,  a  man  brought  before  my 
court  on  the  charge  of  falling  to  support 
three  illegitimate  children  told  me  he  had 
been  "permitted"  by  a  relief  worker  to  set  up 
a  household  with  another  woman.  I  didn't 
believe  him,  but  investigation  proved  he  was 
telling  the  truth. 

The  man  was  a  part-time  chauffeur  and  a 
partial  relief  recipient.  Both  women  in- 
volved were  receiving  grants.  When  I  called 
on  the  caseworkers  of  the  man's  two  para- 
mours for  testimony,  I  learned  that  they  In- 
deed had  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Not 
only  that,  but  a  supplementary  grant  had 
been  approved  for  paramour  No.  2,  reimburs- 
ing her  for  $45  in  "household  money"  she 
had  used  as  ball  to  retrieve  her  lover  from 
behind  bars. 

This  shocks  my  conscience — moral  as  well 
as  financial. 
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The  tragedy  of  relief  Is  that  it  takes  away 
from  people  the  drive  to  work.  When  a  per- 
son is  capable  of  earning  only  $45  a  week,  he 
may  be  all  too  willing  to  accept  $45  from 
public  assistance  for  doing  nothing.  I  have 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  good  mother 
struggling  to  bring  up  her  children  on  a  wel- 
fare grant,  and  for  the  father  who  wants  but 
cannot  find  work.  But  I  deplore  a  system 
that  regards  the  handing  out  of  checks  as 
Its  prime  function,  that  subsidizes  the  lazy 
and  Immoral  home  with  the  taxpayer's 
dollar. 

Teenage  boys  have  appeared  before  me  on 
charges  of  delinquency,  and  I  have  asked 
them  what  their  fathers  did  for  a  living. 
Their  answer:  "We  get  a  check  from  the 
State." 

I  get  a  check  from  the  Government,  too. 
But  there  Is  one  big  difference:  I  work  for 
mine.  Too  many  youngsters  in  welfare-sup- 
ported families  never  learn  the  value,  the 
Joy.  the  necessity  of  work — seeing,  as  they 
do.  their  fathers  lying  In  bed  until  10  in  the 
morning,  and  hearing  the  family  finances 
discussed  only  in  terms  of  "waiting  until  the 
check  comes  In." 

Many  social  workers  contend  that  the  pur- 
pose of  welfare  is  to  keep  families  together. 
In  my  opinion,  a  good  institutional  home 
would  be  far  better  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  children  than  an  unfit  private 
home  where  a  child  sees  promiscuity,  crime 
and  vice,  where  the  welfare  check  is  used 
for  everything  but  the  child's  support. 

It  Is  my  suggestion  that  we  provide  dormi- 
tory facilities  for  these  pitiful  children,  espe- 
cially in  the  urban  areas  where  the  need  Is 
most  acute,  and  that  the  public-assistance 
law  be  amended  to  provide  grants  for  the 
children's  support  during  the  period  of 
dormitory  living.  There  our  deprived 
youngsters  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar.  They  could  be  supervised  in 
their  studies  and  recreation.  Prom  there 
they  could  attend  local  schools.  Each  would 
have  a  clean  bed,  a  warm  meal  and  a  light 
to  read  by — things  many  of  them  have  never 
known.  In  the  end.  such  a  plan  probably 
would  be  less  expensive  than  our  present 
system — or  lack  of  system. 

Social  workers  object  to  institutional  care 
"because  youngsters  need  mother  love." 
They  should  sit  In  court  with  me  and  hear, 
day  after  day.  the  stories  of  some  of  that 
love:  no  genuine  affection,  no  supervision, 
no  conversation — nothing  but  a  succession 
of  "boarder"  men. 

There  might  be  less  need  for  special  facili- 
ties if  more  of  those  involved  in  administer- 
ing relief  programs  were  concerned  with 
seeing  that  a  child  has  a  decent  upbringing. 
Certainly,  welfare  workers  have  heavy  case- 
loads. But  no  achievement  of  substance 
comes  easily,  and  the  result  of  the  extra 
effort  can  be  inspiring,  especially  when  you 
are  dealing  with  human  lives. 

A  few  years  ago  five  young  girls  Involved 
in  the  slashing  of  another  youngster  In 
school  were  brought  before  me  on  a  charge 
of  delinquency.  Some  were  from  homes  sup- 
ported by  welfare  grants.  None  had  had 
any  previous  contacts  with  the  court.  I 
decided  on  an  experiment :  I  made  each  write 
an  essay  on  the  meaning  of  being  a  lady; 
each  was  told  that  she  must  volunteer  100 
hours  of  work  in  a  hospital,  a  library  or  a 
home  for  the  ag-ed.  And  each  must  make  a 
proper  skirt,  not  tight  and  short  like  those 
they  had  worn  in  court. 

These  girls  did  not  only  everything  the 
court  assigned — but  more.  They  learned  the 
Joy  Of  work  and  of  doing  for  others.  They 
kept  coming  back  even  after  I  had  released 
them  from  probation,  and  continually  asked 
me:  "What  can  we  do  next.  Judge  Stout?" 
None  has  been  in  trouble  since.  Two  are  now 
married,  two  are  still  In  school,  and  one  Ib 
working. 
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What  these  girls  needed  was  helpful  direc- 
tion. Why  didn't  they  receive  such  aid  from 
a  welfare  worker  before  they  came  before 
our  court? 

No  child,  no  adult,  can  remain  on  proba- 
tion In  my  court  unless  he  learns  to  read  and 
write.  (In  Philadelphia  we  have  third-  and 
fourth-generation  Illiterates  on  relief.) 
Moreover,  I  will  not  hear  the  case  of  any  boy, 
any  man,  who  appears  before  me  with  his 
shlrttall  out.  his  hair  unkempt.  Neatness 
makes  an  astounding  difference,  not  only  in 
appearance  but  in  outlook. 

Certainly,  I  have  the  great  prod  of  a  Jail 
sentence  to  get  men  to  look  for  work,  women 
to  care  for  their  children,  and  youngsters 
to  keep  out  of  trouble.  But  those  who  ad- 
minister the  welfare  programs  have  as  great  a 
prod — the  check. 

It  seems  to  me  that  attendance  at  free 
adult  schools,  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
should  be  a  prerequisite  of  getting  welfare 
money.  If  I  can  demand  that  a  man  bring 
me  a  list  of  25  places  where  he  has  applied 
for  work — or  proof  that  he  has  enrolled  in  a 
training  program — before  I  pass  sentence  in 
nonsupport  cases,  I  believe  welfare  depart- 
ments also  can  and  should  Insist  that  he 
actively  seek  employment.  If  I  can  make  it 
a  part  of  Juvenile  probation  that  every 
youngster  in  my  court  bring  me  a  study  rec- 
ord signed  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  and 
his  school  report  cards,  why  cannot  a  case- 
worker check  such  things? 

Much  can  be  done  by  welfare  workers  to 
lift  people  from  the  welfare  environment. 
For  example,  there  Is  a  great  need  for  women 
In  service  Jobs  today,  not  just  In  homes  but 
also  In  hospitals,  office  buildings,  and  plants. 
A  program  could  be  developed  whereby  the 
best  mother  In  a  block — or  perhaps  the  two 
best — would  take  on  the  day  care  of  the 
small  children  while  the  other  mothers  took 
training  and  got  jobs.  The  baby-sitting 
mothers  would  be  paid  by  the  working  moth- 
ers, and  all  would  be  functioning  as  a  part  of 
our  society. 

I  know  as  well  as  any  social  worker  that 
the  deplorable  homes  In  our  urban  centers 
are  breeding  and  multiplying  Indolence,  Il- 
legitimacy, disrespect  for  law.  I  know,  too, 
that  the  collection  of  relief  checks  Is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  big  occupations  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  strongly  that  a  moral  atmr-- 
phere  in  the  home  should  be  a  factor  Ir. 
determining  eligibility  for  welfare.  An  Im- 
moral home  should  not  be  subsidized. 

I  grew  up  In  Oklahoma  and  earned  my 
first  money  from  prizes  for  my  4-H  vegetable 
garden.  Earning  this  money  was  enormously 
important  to  me.  My  mother  and  father  al- 
ways worked  harder  than  they  had  to,  and 
they  taught  me  the  value  of  work.  To  this 
day.  my  mother,  who  Is  81,  works  In  her  gar- 
den. And  when  I  go  home  to  visit,  she  still 
repeats  to  me — although  I  am  now  46 — the 
same  maxim  she  spoke  over  and  over  to  me 
as  a  child. 

"Juanlta."  she  says,  "make  yourself  use- 
ful." 

I  want  no  more  and  no  less  for  every 
American  than  the  fulfillment  of  my  moth- 
er's advice  to  "make  yourself  useful."  If  we 
have  lost  certain  parents  in  this  generation 
because  of  the  dependency  bred  of  our  wel- 
fare programs,  let  us  not  also  rob  so  many 
of  our  youngsters  of  this  heritage,  this  priv- 
ilege— this  right  to  usefulness. 


COMMUNIST  PARTY  1956  PLANS  FOR 
VOTING-RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently. I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  written  by  the  dlstin- 
eruished  columnist  and  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Switzerland,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  on 


the  subject  of  the  pending  so-called 
voting-rights  legislation.  In  the  article 
Mr.  Taylor  made  this  statement: 

It's  astounding,  but  true,  that  the  Com- 
munlst  Party,  U.S.A.,  actually  planned  the 
Johnson  administration's  Voting-Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

He  then  quoted  from  a  newsletter, 
printed  by  the  American  Flag  Committee 
in  December  1956,  telling  of  the  Lincoln 
project,  which  in  the  newsletter  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "blueprint  for  chaos."  Here 
is  the  material  which  Mr.  Taylor  quoted 
from  the  newsletter: 

To  Implement  the  Lincoln  project,  the 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee  will 
begin  to  dispatch  agents  to  11  Southern 
States  next  month  (Jantiary  1957)  to  work 
with  local  party  leaders  in  surveying  20 
counties,  any  1  of  which  might  be  Ideally 
suited  as  a  target  for  disorder  early  In  1965. 

This  survey  will  continue  through  1957, 
the  Central  Committee  making  the  choice  of 
20  counties  •  •  •  with  the  final  selection  to 
be  made  on  the  estimated  most  favorable 
conditions  prevailing  in  1965. 

The  legislation  which  the  party  will  seek 
from  Congress  In  1965  has  already  been  pre- 
pared by  Its  legal  staff.  It  provides  for  elim- 
ination of  all  educational  requirements,  In- 
cluding minimum  literacy  tests,  as  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  In  Federal,  State,  and  local 
elections;  voids  residence  with  respect  to 
counties,  municipalities  and  other  political 
subdivisions  within  a  State,  and  establishes 
a  system  of  direct  Federal  supervision  and 
control  of  the  local  county,  State,  and  Federal 
elective  process. 

Since  publication  of  Mr.  Taylor's  arti- 
cle, I  have  sought  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  newsletter  which  was  printed  in  1956, 
and  which  told  of  a  Communist  plan  to 
cause  a  voting-rights  crisis  in  1965,  in 
order  to  stampede  Congress  into  passing 
such  legislation.  I  have  now  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  1956  newsletter;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it,  together  with 
the  Taylor  article,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 
The  author  of  the  newsletter  has  proved 
himself  to  be  quite  a  prophet.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  he  makes  no  claim 
to  be  a  prophet,  but  only  states  that  he 
reported  in  1956  the  facts,  as  given  to 
him  by  a  Communist  Party  member, 
about  Communist  Party  plans  for  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Newsletter  from  the  American  Flag  Com- 
mittee, December  1956) 
The  Lincoln  Project — Blueprint  for  Chaos 

Dear  Fellow  American:  A  Red-dominated 
and  directed  third  political  party,  with  its 
ground-base  voting  strength  centered  in 
Dixie  and  the  teaming  urban  areas  of  the 
key  electoral  States  of  the  North,  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  a  long-range  operation 
which  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  will 
launch  In  January. 

Details  of  the  plan,  if  permitted  to  evolve 
unhampered,  will  not  become  publicly  ap- 
parent for  several  years,  during  which  party 
agents  will  be  laying  Its  groundwork.  Its 
active  phase,  which  will  be  marked  by  wide- 
spread civil  disorder  throughout  the  South 
especially,  has  been  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  centennial  year  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln,  more  than  8 
years  hence.  For  this  reason.  It  has  been 
referred  to  as  "the  Lincoln  project,"  which 
may  or  may  not  represent  its  official  party 
designation. 
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From  its  inception  following  the  Bolshevist 
revolution  in  Russia  in  1917,  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  has  sought  to  agitate  and  ex- 
ploit racial  conflict  as  a  part  of  Its  overall 
program  of  domestic  Infiltration  and  sub- 
version both  of  government  and  private 
quasi-political  pressure  groups.  As  we  have 
emphasized  on  several  past  occasions,  efforts 
to  attract  the  support  of  the  main  body  of 
this  Nation's  Negro  population  for  clearly 
Identifiable  Communist  aims  have  proven 
dismally  fruitless.  As  a  result  of  this  rejec- 
tion, the  party  tacticians  have  altered  the 
frankly  racist  approach  which  marked  efforts 
during  the  1920's  and  1930's  to  enlist  sup- 
port for  a  "Black  Republic"  embracing  the 
occupied  States  of  the  Reconstructlonlst 
South.  Today,  and  dating  especially  from 
the  period  Immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II,  Red  overtures  to  the 
Negro  have  been  played  via  party  "front" 
groups  and  carefully  Infiltrated  non-Commu- 
nist organizations  llalsoned  under  the  banner 
of  "civil  rights." 

The  Lincoln  project  will  be  carried  for- 
ward as  a  quite  sophisticated  application  of 
this  now  well-tested  broad  spectrum  civil 
rights  approach.  As  it  gathers  momentum, 
it  will  draw  Into  orbit  about  Its  hard-core 
Communist  leadership  a  multitude  of  fel- 
low travelers  and  nonaffiliated  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  from  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, religion,  politics,  labor  and  indus- 
try, and  community  affialrs.  Many  of  the 
non-Communist  groups  will  respond  to  sub- 
tle pressures  exerted  from  within  their  own 
ranks  and  officialdom  by  specifically  assigned 
party  agents.  Others  will  participate  on  the 
strength  of  appeals  to  a  vague  and  ill-defined 
humanltarianism,  which  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  civil  rights  movement  In  Its 
drive  for  radical  and  abrupt  soclocultural 
change.  Some  will  join  the  project  simply 
because  it  will  be  propagandized  and  press- 
agented  as  the  fad  of  the  time,  the  thing  to 
do.  Finally,  still  other  groups  will  play 
their  roles  because  of  political,  economic  or 
social  pressures,  or  in  pursuit  of  objectives 
which,  while  differing  in  their  ultimate  pur- 
poses from  those  of  the  project's  Communist 
sponsors,  may  nevertheless  appear  to  be 
served  by  certain  resulting  shifts  and  altera- 
tions in  the  general  power  structure. 

Basically,  the  Lincoln  project  will  be  di- 
rected toward  creating  a  situation  in  which 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  be  coerced  and 
stampeded  Into  enacting  legislation  which 
will  effectively  strip  the  several  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  which  they  presently  exer- 
cise In  the  area  of  qualifying  the  franchise 
and  elective  process  within  their  own  bor- 
ders. With  alleged  denial  of  Negro  voting 
rights  in  a  number  of  Southern  States  as  the 
cause  celebre,  the  proposed  remedy  will  be 
a  series  of  Federal  statutes  vesting  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Washington  regime 
a  virtual  totalitarian  control  over  almost 
every  phase  of  the  election  laws  of  our  50 
States. 

To  implement  the  project,  the  Communist 
Party's  central  committee  will  begin  dis- 
patching specially  trained  agents  to  11 
Southern  States  next  month  to  work  with 
local  party  leaders  In  surveying  for  20  coun- 
ties, any  one  of  which  might  be  Ideally 
suited  to  be  selected  as  the  target  for  pro- 
voking the  preplanned  initial  disorder  early 
In  1965.  This  survey  will  continue  through 
1957,  the  central  committee  making  the 
choice  of  20  counties  after  analyzing  the  re- 
ports of  Its  agents  early  In  1958.  Thereafter, 
the  party  will  Intensify  recruitment  and  or- 
ganizational operations  In  the  counties  so 
designated,  with  the  final  selection  of  a 
single  target .  location  being  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  1965. 

During  the  later  years  of  this  period.  In- 
cidents Involving  ostensible  attempts  to  in- 


tegrate schools,  colleges  and  public  and  pri- 
vate accommodations  will  be  sparked  In  a 
number  of  the  counties  recommended  for  In- 
clusion in  the  final  20  to  be  chosen  by  the 
party's  top  command.  While  these  efforts 
will  be  seriously  pursued  by  non-Communist 
elements  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  their 
value  to  the  Communist  Party  will  be  pure- 
ly tactical  in  nature.  The  party  has  abso- 
lutely no  interest  in  desegregation,  as  such, 
but  simply  in  alining  Its  public  Image  with 
a  cause  to  which  It  believes  a  potential  vot- 
ing bloc  of  upwards  of  10  niillion  may  be  at- 
tracted. The  Lincoln  project  Is  essentially 
aimed  at  accomplishing  for  the  Communists 
what  the  post-ClvU  War  Reconstruction 
scheme  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  designed  to 
win  for  the  Infant  GOP — that  Is,  a  substan- 
tial mass  base  for  the  exercise  of  political 
power. 

Consequently,  demonstrations  against 
school,  college,  end  public  and  private  ac- 
commodation barriers  may  well  increase  In 
number,  Intensity  and  variation  of  expres- 
sion In  the  early  years  of  the  project,  but 
these  will  be  merely  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting maximum  Interracial  support  and 
testing  for  the  most  effective  action  tactics 
to  be  employed.  As  the  project  continues, 
the  emphasis  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  the  specific  objective  of  Its  demonstra- 
tions win  be  gradually  shifted  from  that  of 
socio-economic  Integration  to  areas  which 
are  frankly  and  obviously  political.  In  the 
later  years  of  the  project,  activity  will  more 
and  more  concentrate  on  political  recruit- 
ment, voter  registration  and  militant  chal- 
lenges of  all  State  and  local  statutes  which 
have  the  effect  of  Including  knowledgeabiUty 
and  responsibility  as  qualifications  for  the 
franchise. 

During  the  heydey  of  the  Reconstruction 
era,  not  only  were  tens  of  thousands  of  un- 
schooled ex-slaves  enfranchised  throughout 
the  South,  but  were  elected  to  and,  in  sev- 
eral Instances,  actually  controlled  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  of  the  defeated  Confed- 
eracy. Under  the  direction  and  control  of 
a  corps  of  political  manipulators  dispatched 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  the  North, 
these  puppets  effectively  carried  the  South 
for  the  Republican  Party  in  a  series  of  local, 
State  and  presidential  elections.  The  Lin- 
coln project  is  directed  toward  the  fashion- 
ing of  a  new  reconstruction  in  which  the 
Federal  Government,  by  specific  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  acts,  will  facilitate 
radical  changes  in  political  structure  which 
will  enable  the  Communist  Party  to  elect 
candidates  to  local.  State  and  Federal  office. 
This  will  be  the  goal  of  the  increasingly 
numerous  and  massive  demonstrations 
which  win  be  carried  forward  In  the  name 
of  "civil  rights"  during  the  next  8  years — 
to  create  a  national  climate  In  which  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  general  population  can 
be  duped  Into  lending  active  support  to  de- 
mands for  these  changes,  if  only  to  restore 
domestic  order  and  tranquility. 

The  legislation  which  the  party  will  seek 
to  extort  from  Congress  In  1965  has  already 
been  prepared  by  Its  legal  staff.  It  provides 
for  the  elimination  of  all  educational  re- 
quirements, including  minimum  literacy 
tests,  as  qualifications  for  voting  in  Federal, 
State  and  local  elections;  voids  residence  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  counties,  muni- 
cipalities and  other  political  subdivisions 
within  a  State;  and  establishes  a  system  of 
direct  Federal  supervision  and  control  of  the 
entire  local,  county.  State,  and  Federal  elec- 
tive process. 

Each  provision  of  this  bill  which  party 
agents  will  from  January  onward  seek  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  been  designed  to  remove  a  par- 
ticular Impediment  to  the  xiltimate  objec- 
tive of  a   Communist-directed   third  party 


movement.  The  elimination  of  minimum 
educational  requirements  and  literacy  tests 
is  indispensable  to  the  task  of  creating 
broad-base  voting  strength  in  the  South,  de- 
pending as  it  will  upon  an  85  to  90  ijercent 
registration  and  turnout  of  that  area's 
Negroes  of  voting  age.  Residence  require- 
ments are  everywhere  a  hindrance  to  Com- 
munist organizational  efforts,  and  their  re- 
moval would  not  only  facilitate  the  activity 
of  party  agents  In  districts  where  no  native 
talent  has  been  recruited,  but  permit  the 
shifting  of  actual  corps  of  controlled  voters 
to  districts  In  which  increased  Red  balloting 
may  be  essential  to  the  outcome  of  a  contest 
In  which  the  party  has  a  stake.  Finally,  the 
Imposition  of  direct  Federal  control  over  the 
entire  elective  process,  with  the  executive 
branch  administering  such  authority,  is 
called  for  as  a  means  by  which  the  Federal 
judiciary,  conditioned  by  a  leftist-oriented 
U.S.  Supreme  Covirt,  may  take  original  juris- 
diction In  interpreting  and  adjudicating  in 
the  area  of  practical  politics.  By  In  fact 
federalizing  the  elective  process  from  the 
local  township  level  upward,  costly  and 
lengthy  litigation  In  county  and  State  courts 
Is  wholly  by-passed,  and  a  final  decree  In 
any  case  presented  Is  brought  that  much 
closer  to  the  service  of  the  particular  ob- 
jective being  sought. 

To  implement  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  the  Communist  Party  has  projected 
for  1965,  a  veritable  army  of  Federal  agents, 
inspectors  and  overseers  will  be  required  to 
police  and  supervise  practically  every  polling 
precinct  In  the  South.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
anticipate  the  Identity  of  the  source  from 
which  the  bulk  of  those  applying  for  such 
duties  will  step  forward. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Lincoln  project  plan- 
ners' purpose  to  undertake  the  serious  or- 
ganization of  a  third  party  In  the  South 
immediately  after  congressional  enactment 
of  the  bin  which  Is  the  project's  reason  for 
being.  Communist-dominated  labor  union 
locals  are  to  emerge  as  a  part  of  this  phase 
of  the  operation,  as  the  ultimate  goal  Is  to 
merge  the  elements  from  the  civil  rights 
front  with  that  of  the  radical  fringe  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  By  uniting  these 
two  forces,  the  Communist  strategists  believe 
that  the  third  party  which  will  be  bom  in 
the  South  can  be  evolved  Into  a  genuinely 
national  U.S.  Labor  Party. 

If  the  reader  should  now  feel  Inclined  to 
dismiss  the  Lincoln  project's  menace  to  our 
constitutionally  established  political  order, 
with  Its  delicate  set  of  checks  and  balances 
as  between  Federal  and  State  government 
and  the  three  separate  branches  of  each,  in 
the  belief  that  none  but  a  handful  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  could  under  any 
circumstances  be  Induced  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  Its  legislative  objective,  let 
him  realize  that  the  destruction  of  the  tradi- 
tional Federal-State  relationship  and  the 
division  of  powers  between  their  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  bodies  has  been  and 
Is  the  goal  of  extremely  powerful  forces 
which  lie  wholly  outside  the  Communist 
orbit.  One  element  falling  in  this  category 
is  represented  by  the  ultrallberal  politicians 
of  both  of  our  major  parties,  who  find  the 
traditional  system  a  severe  hinderance  to  the 
spend-and-elect  formula  which,  with  In- 
creased centralization  of  political  power, 
forms  their  ground  base  for  influence  and 
perpetuation  In  public  office.  Since  the  "100 
days"  of  the  first  Roosevelt  administration's 
usurpation  of  authority  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people,  politicians  of  this 
stripe  have  frequently  found  their  strength 
In  temporary  alliances  with  clearly  Identifi- 
able Communist  causes.  Yet  another  orga- 
nized force  upon  which  Lincoln  project  plan- 
ners will  rely  as  an  effective  ally  Is  that  which 
seeks  to  ensnare  the  United  States  In  the 
tolls  of  world  government.  The  new  Inter- 
national order  sought  by  every  faction  of  the 
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one  world  movement  has  little  chance  of  ob- 
taining U.S.  participation  so  long  as  our 
present  domestic  Federal-State  relationship 
endures.  We  can  see  In  the  legislative  goal 
of  the  Lincoln  project  the  Initial  step  to- 
ward vesting  In  Congress  the  sole  authority 
to  amend  or  to  rework  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
without  the  necessity  for  submitting  such 
changes  for  ratification  by  three-fourths  or 
two-thirds  of  our  sovereign  State  legislatures. 
Our  information  Is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lincoln  project  will  be  spearheaded  by  a  new 
Communist  front  organization  which  Is  not 
In  existance  at  this  writing.  Agents  who  are 
presently  active  In  already  established  front 
groups  and  non-Communist  organizations 
forming  the  civil  rights  movement  will  con- 
tinue in  their  posts  with  these  bodies,  while 
the  as  yet  to  be  formed  front  will  work  in 
direct  contact  with  the  Communist  Party's 
Central  Committee,  serving  both  as  the 
sparkplug  for  translating  the  project  into 
public  action  and  as  liaison  between  the 
party's  high  conunand  and  Its  agents  In  other 
bodies. 

We  are  publishing  this  report  on  the 
strength  of  information  obtained -by  the  AFC 
from  a  source  which  we  consider  reliable 
and  s\ifflcient]y  close  to  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus to  be  accurate  In  detail.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  furnish  AFC  readers  with  advance 
data  as  to  the  grave  implications  of  a  move- 
ment which  is  presently  Identified  with  so 
prosaic  a  cause  as  pressuring  schools  and 
colleges  to  remove  racial  barriers  to  attend- 
ance. We  have,  at  this  writing,  no  doubt 
that  history  will  substantially  document  this 
report  during  the  decade  ahead.  Whether 
the  objectives  of  the  Lincoln  project  Hill  be 
achieved  will  depend  in  large  measure,  of 
course,  upon  developments  on  the  larger  do- 
mestic political  scene.  If  the  conservative 
forces  in  both  major  parties  can  maintain 
and  strengthen  their  coalition  against  the 
combination  of  "modern"  Republicans  and 
Fair  Deal  Democrats  which  will  no  doubt 
press  for  an  advancement  of  civil  rights  In 
the  next  Congress,  and  if  conservative  forces 
can  demonstrate  growing  political  influence 
at  the  ballot  box  in  1958  and  1960,  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  of  both  parties  may  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  resist  further  excur- 
sions into  the  field  of  expanded  Federal  au- 
thority at  the  expense  of  the  States  and  the 
individual  citizen.  Otherwise,  the  portents 
appear  ominous. 

Your  help  in  getting  this  report  Into  as 
wide  a  circulation  as  possible  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Remember  that  we  are  totally  de- 
pendent upon  subscriptions  and  orders  for 
extra  copies  of  our  releases  to  keep  going. 
Constitutionally  yours. 

W.  Henry  MacFarland.  Jr., 

Executive  Chairman. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light, 
Apr.  16,  1965) 
Former    U.S.    Ambassador    to    Swrr2a:RLAND 
Henry  J.  Taylor  WRrrES 
It's  astounding,  but  true,  that  the  Com- 
munist Party.  U.S.A..  actually  planned  the 
Johnson  administration's  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

This  Is  not  to  argue  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  this  bill.  That's  a  different  topic. 
Federal  intervention  may  be  needed,  and 
this  bill  is  pending.  But  the  veil  should  be 
lifted  on  a  fact  of  history,  certainly  unknown 
to  our  public  and  probably  unknown  even  to 
most  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  will 
vote  "yea." 

They  will  be  voting  a  1956  project  designed 
in  Moscow. 

Soviet  attention  to  oiu-  legislation  ha«  al- 
ways been  much  more  constant  and  effective 
than  we  suppose.  The  pen  of  Lee  Pressman, 
who  later  confessed  to  having  been  a  Com- 
munUt,  trails  all  through  our  initial  agri- 
cultural act  and  the  labor  legislation  spon- 


sored by  the  original  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  of  which  Pressman  was  an 
official. 

Well,  the  Red  shadows  still  breathe  and 
glow. 

Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  Is  the 
Kremlin's  top  specialist  on  American  af- 
fairs. He  knows  our  country  like  Mickey 
Mantle  knows  the  Yankee  Stadium.  Nobody 
in  the  Soviet  hierarchy  even  approaches  his 
staying  power,  for  he  has  survived  every 
purge  on  his  knowledge  of  the  United  States. 

TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  Or  EXPERIENCE 

I  encountered  Gromyko's  expertness  again 
and  again  during  Geneva  conferences.  In 
fact.  I  came  to  know  this  Red  leader  when 
his  concentration  on  our  country  began  a 
full  21  years  ago.  This  was  during  the  1944 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  called  to  de- 
sign the  United  Nations. 

He's  acquainted  with  a  surprising  quantity 
of  American  political,  trade  union  and  indus- 
trial leaders  on  an  after-hours  conversational 
basis.  Some,  like  Bernard  Baruch  whom  he 
respects,  always  have  had  his  number,  but 
nothing  chills  this  already  cold  man  in  his 
search  for  leverages  against  our  internal  sta- 
bility and  especially  our  legislation. 

Gromyko's  bland,  sphinx-like  personality 
reminds  you  of  a  magician  who  comes  on 
stage  without  tables  or  props — Just  a  hand- 
kerchief hidden  In  his  hand.  Then  for  20 
minutes  he  pulls  unexpected  things  out  of  it. 

For  example.  In  an  airplane  flving  the  At- 
lantic, Gromyko  suddenly  recited  to  me  the 
forelgn-bom  percentages  In  our  chief  trade 
unions  and  in  our  12  largest  cities,  and  then 
mentioned  In  passing  that  more  Czechs  live 
in  Chicago  than  In  any  city  except  Prague. 

Or  listen  to  Gromyko  on  another  occasion. 
"Mr.  Taylor,"  he  said,  "what  you  Americans 
call  'law'  is  really  a  form  of  politics."  He 
didn't  Just  say  that.  He  thinks  that.  Such 
are  the  notes  he  plays  when  he  calls  the 
tune  for  Kremlin  policy  inside  our  country. 

This  means  Gromyko  calls  the  tune  for 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  In  December. 
1956,  that  party  began  a  program  which  It 
named  the  "Lincoln  Project."  Its  target  date 
for  fulfillment  should  interest  us  todav— 
1965. 

RED  PROGRAM   PUBLISHED 

At  its  inception  In  1956  the  plan  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  by  the  respected 
American  Flag  Committee  and  read: 

"To  Implement  the  Lincoln  project,  the 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee  will 
begin  to  dispatch  agents  to  11  Southern 
States  next  month  (January.  1957)  to  work 
with  local  party  leaders  In  surveying  20 
counties,  any  one  of  which  might  be  ideally 
suited  as  a  target  for  disorder  early  in  1965. 

"This  survey  will  continue  through  1957, 
the  Central  Committee  making  the  choice  of 
20  counties  •  •  •  with  the  final  selection  to 
be  made  on  the  estimated  most  favorable 
conditions  prevailing  In  1965. 

"The  legislation  which  the  party  will  seek 
from  Congress  In  1965  has  already  been  pre- 
pared by  Its  legal  staff.  It  provides  for 
elimination  of  all  educational  requirements, 
including  minimum  literacy  tests,  as  quali- 
fications for  voting  in  Federal.  State  and  local 
elections:  voids  residence  with  respect  to 
counties,  municipalities  and  other  political 
subdivisions  within  a  State,  and  establishes 
a  system  of  direct  Federal  supervision  and 
control  of  the  local,  county.  State  and 
Federal  elective  process." 

Evidently  the  House  and  Senate  will  pass 
the  Voting-Rights  Act  of  1965  after  debate 
and  amendment.  To  repeat,  its  merits  and 
demerits  are  another  matter.  Nevertheless, 
penetrating — and  exposing — the  Soviet's 
secret  interest  in  any  legislation  is  important 
to  our  lawmakers  and  our  public  alike.  The 
Lincoln  project  and  the  example  of  this  bill 
is  a  revelation  of  the  ghostly  Reds'  eternal 
presence. 


"LITTLE  INDIANA :  GIANT  OP  INDUS- 
TRY" AND  "INDIANAPOLIS:  CLASS. 
ROOMS  AND  TEST  TUBES" 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
issue  of  the  magazine  Industrial  Etevel- 
opment  contains  two  very  interesting 
and  informative  articles  on  industrial, 
educational,  and  research  developments 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  its  capl- 
tal  city,  Indianapolis.  The  remarkable 
growth,  in  recent  decades,  of  the  manu- 
facturing capacity  as  well  as  the  cultural 
facilities  of  Indiana  is  well  described  in 
this  publication.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles,  which  were  writ- 
ten by  Herald  Latham,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  Industrial  Development.  April  1965] 
Little  Indiana:  Giant  of  Industry 
(By  Herald  Latham) 
Indiana  may   be  a  small   State   (38th  In 
rank),  but  it's  a  giant  in  manufacturing. 

A  glance  at  any  recent  statistics  of  manu- 
facturing will  show  you  that  the  Hoosier 
State  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  steel 
producers  and  soon  may  be  No.  1.  You'll 
also  find  it  is  a  leader  in  production  of  elec- 
trical machinery,  musical  Instruments,  pre- 
fabricated buildings,  mobile  homes,  phono- 
graph records,  and  biological  products. 

Following  these  in  close  order  is  the  pro- 
duction of  veneer,  book  printing,  batteries, 
wood  office  furniture,  aluminum,  pharma- 
ceuticals, refrigeration  machinery,  aircraft 
equipment,  automobile  components,  trucks 
and  truck  engines,  and  many  others. 

Bolstering  these  points  Is  this  additional 
bit  of  information  ascertained  by  Federal  re- 
searchers: The  Hoosier  State  has  the  ninth 
highest  number  of  employees  engaged  in 
manufacturing — 611 ,000. 

And  this  figure  must  be  growing,  for  In- 
diana during  1964  had  an  unemployment 
rate  of  only  3.8  percent,  which  was  consider- 
ably under  the  national  average  of  5-plu8 
percent. 

Indiana:  top  choice 
You  could  keep  on  pulling  statistics  like 
these  from  various  sources  all  day,  but  that 
isn't  needed.  You  already  have  the  point: 
Indiana  is,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
a  favorite  among  manufacturers.  To  give 
solid  substance  to  this  conclusion  you  have 
only  to  refer  to  a  survey  Fortune  magazine 
published  late  last  year.  In  that  survey. 
Fortune  found  that  the  East  North  Central 
States  have  the  top  preference  as  the  location 
for  new  plants  of  the  Nation's  largest  con- 
cerns. And  among  these  five  States,  Indiana 
ranked  No.  1. 

Look  at  a  map  of  the  United  States  and 
you  can  see  why  the  Hoosier  State  is  a 
favorite:  It  is  within  800  miles  of  41  of  tlie 
top  50  consumer  markets  and  40  of  tlie  top 
50  industrial  markets. 

In  order  to  reach  those  markets  you  must, 
of  course,  have  transportation.  Indiana  does. 
When  its  Interstate  System  (which  con- 
verges on  the  State  capital  of  Indianapolis 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel)  is  completed  in 
1972,  It  will  have  more  Interstate  mileage 
for  its  size  than  any  other  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Hoosier  State  ranks  fifth  in  the 
Nation  on  a  basis  of  highway  mileage  per 
square  mile.  Ninety-one  percent  of  its  roads 
are  paved,  well  above  the  national  average 
of  69  percent.  Cruising  these  highways  are 
thousands  of  trucks  from  the  3,000  for-hire 
carriers  in  the  State. 

Rail  service  also  Is  outstanding.  With 
6.600  miles  of  "first  main"  track  operated 
by  15  class  I  roads,  it  has  service  from  all 
lines  operating  east   from  Chicago  and  St. 
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Louis,  and  a  number  of  main  north-south 
routes  traverse  it. 

Sixteen     airlines     serve    the     State     with 
scheduled  passenger  and  freight  service. 
port  being  completed 

One  of  its  greatest  transportation  attrac- 
tions, however,  is  Its  waterways.  Right  now 
the  State  is  completing  a  public  deepwater 
port  on  Lake  Michigan  near  the  giant  steel 
complex  there.  Burns  Harbor,  about  10  miles 
east  of  Gary,  Initially  will  have  berths  for 
19  vessels.  This  latter  will  be  increased  to 
31.  Other  facilities  will  Include  transit 
sheds,  public  dry  storage  warehousing,  re- 
frigerated space,  a  6.2-milllon-bushel  grain 
elevator,  a  fast  coal  transfer  facility,  a  sugar 
refinery,  and  a  bulk  petroleum  terminal. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  State  Is,  of 
course,  the  mighty  and  busy  Ohio  River — 
which  is  carrying  more  tonnage  now  than 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  biggest  Industrial  news  in  Indiana  Is, 
of  course,  the  huge  steel  complex  expanding 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  That  ex- 
pansion Is  taking  place  at  a  rate  of  better 
than  $1  million  a  day — a  rate  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  a  considerable  period. 

Here  are  some  of  the  announced  projects: 
Bethlehem  Steel.  $250  million;  Inland  Steel, 
$110  million;  National  Steel,  $350  million; 
United  States  Steel.  $140  million;  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube,  $250  million. 

Employing  at  the  present  time  about  64,000 
workers,  benefits  from  these  mills  will  spread 
throughout  the  State,  of  course. 

LEGISLATtJRE  ACTS 

The  1965  legislature,  realizing  this  and 
wishing  to  make  Indiana  even  more  invit- 
ing to  Industry,  passed  four  laws  that  facility 
planners  should  examiner  closely.     The  laws: 

Establish  a  $2  million  revolving  fund  for 
the  use  of  communities  In  winning  new  In- 
dustries. Communities  can  borrow  up  to 
$100,000  to  improve  Industrial  sites. 

Permit  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
development  commission  as  a  division  of 
local  government  with  the  power  to  sell 
bonds  to  develop  industrial  sites.  The  bonds 
are  to  be  repaid  through  net  lease  arrange- 
ments. 

Permit  the  State  to  reinsure  mortgages  of 
lending  Institutions  in  order  to  encourage 
the  Investment  of  private  funds  In  industrial 
development.  Reinsurance  can  be  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  land  or  buildings  for 
an  Industrial  plant.  Premiums  are  limited 
to  a  range  of  one-half  percent  to  12  percent. 

And  exempt  from  the  annual  March  1  per- 
sonal property  tax  assessments  warehouse 
Invenlorles  which  are  In  transit. 

These  measures  are  expected  to  help  con- 
siderably the  approximately  70  Industrial 
development  corporations  through  Indiana. 
While  each  of  the  organizations  has  been 
operating  successfully  until  now,  the  new 
aids  from  the  State  should  allow  them  to  do 
a  better  Job  for  you,  the  facility  planner. 

While  the  provision  to  encourage  the  In- 
vestment of  private  funds  In  Industrial 
development  In  all  likelihood  will  accom- 
plish Its  aim.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  Hoosier  State  banks  have  had  keen 
Interest  In  industrial  development  for  a  long 
time.  Typical  of  these  Is  the  Old  National 
Bank,  of  EJvansvllle,  whose  business  and  in- 
dtistrlal  development  department  is  headed 
by  Executlce  Vice  President  Harry  Thomp- 
son. Says  Mr.  Thompson,  "With  all  the 
agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with 
Industrial  development  in  this  area,  a  facil- 
ity planner  can  obtain  Just  about  all  the 
help  he  needs,  and  on  a  confidential  basis. 
This  new  State  (reinsurance)  law  will  permit 
us  to  be  of  even  more  help  than  we  have  In 
the  past." 

HOOSIER     CHARACTER 

Evansvllle,  incidentally,  can  give  Jrou  a 
good  insight  Tnto  Hoosier  characteristics.  In 
1958  it  was  a  city  afflicted  with  many  of  the 
troubles  of  modern  times.     Unempl03mnent 


was  sky-high,  the  tax  digest  was  falling,  re- 
tall  sales  were  down,  and  labor-management 
problems  were  high.  Today,  the  Ohio  River 
city  of  140,000  has  an  impressive  unemploy- 
ment rate,  the  lowest  tax  rate  of  any  Indiana 
city  of  more  than  75.000,  many  new  and 
modern  buildings  gracing  its  landscape,  and 
new  industrial  land  has  been  set  aside.  To 
Judge  from  reports  from  the  city,  the  amaz- 
ing results  are  the  product  of  local  spirit. 
A  number  of  new  plants  have  moved  to  the 
city,  and  existing  Industry  has  expanded  con- 
siderably. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  State.  Gary  Is  en- 
Joying  a  boom  based  on  Its  steel  Industry 
and  its  proximity  to  the  huge  Chicago  mar- 
ket. In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  for  example. 
U.S.  Steel  has  announced  two  big  expansion 
programs  at  its  Gary  facilities.  These  will 
be  three  oxygen  furnaces  at  the  Gary  Steel  *^ 
Works;  the  doubling  of  hot  strip  steel  facili- 
ties at  the  Gary  Sheet  and  Tin  Works;  and  a 
continuous  casting  plant  at  the  steel  works. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  full  discussion  of 
all  new  developments  across  the  State,  but 
here  are  a  few  that  have  been  announced 
recently : 

Fort  Wayne:  150,000-foot  plant  by  Seyfert 
Foods,  Inc. 

Columbus:  350,000-foot  research  lab  and 
plant  by  Cummins  Engine  Co. 

New  Castle:  200.000-foot  plant  for  cold 
rolled  stainless  by  Ingersoll  Steel. 

Kokomo:  310,000-foot  casting  plant  by 
Chrysler. 

Warsaw:  150.000-foot  expanded  plastics 
plant  by  U.S.  Rubber. 

Anderson:  220.000-foot  electric  equipment 
plant  by  Delco-Remy;  2-mllllon-foot  plant  by 
GM's  Guide  Lamp  Division. 

Crawf ordsville :  165,000-foot  printing  and 
publishing  plant  by  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons. 

Chesterton:  Huge  steel  plate  mill  by 
Bethlehem  Steel. 

South  Bend:  Utilization  of  former  Stude- 
baker  plant  by  Kaiser  Jeep. 


Indianapolis:     Hoosier     Capital's     Newest 

Plus — Classrooms  and  Test  Tubes 

(By   Herald   Latham) 

There  Is  rising  in  Indianapolis  what 
could — and  very  probably  will — become  one 
of  the  great  educational-research  centers  of 
the  Midwest.  At  least,  that  is  what  its  en- 
thusiastic boosters  say  and  confidently  be- 
lieve. 

The  heart  of  the  complex  will  be  the  boom- 
ing and  ever-growing  Medical  Center  of  the 
Indiana  University,  which  even  now  is  ac- 
quiring enough  land  to  more  than  double  Its 
present  acreage  on  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  White  River  and  Fall  Creek,  a  location 
only  a  stone's  throw  from  famed  Monument 
Circle  In  the  center  of  the  city. 

The  additional  land  will  be  used  both  for 
medical  center  expansion  and  the  concen- 
tration-expansion of  three  other  Indiana 
University  facilities  in  the  city.  Slated  for 
eventual  transfer  to  a  combined  campus  la 
the  university's  law  school  branch  in  the 
capital  city,  its  "regular  campus"  for  night 
students  In  the  downtown  area,  and  the  Nor- 
mal College,  which  has  turned  out  some  of 
the  country's  great  gjrmnasts  and  which 
specializes  In  training  secondary  school 
coaches. 

BIG  medical  complex 

With  approximately  2,200  students  In  seven 
disciplines  now,  the  medical  center  currently 
is  carrying  out  research  and  experimentation 
to  the  tune  of  almost  $6  million  annually. 
Subjects  range  from  anatomy  to  urology,  with 
18  other  titles  In  between. 

A  medical  center  spokesman,  in  conducting 
ID  on  a  tour  through  the  vast  complex  of 
three  complete  university  hospitals  (plus  a 
VA  hospital  and  a  Marion  County  general 
hospital)  pointed  out  that  the  center  during 
the  last  4  years  has  enrolled  the  largest 
freshman  class  of  medical  students  In  the 


United  States.  That  doesn't  mean,  he  said, 
that  "we  are  the  biggest — it  only  gives  you 
an  Idea  of  o\ir  size." 

When  the  concentration  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity's facilities  In  Indianapolis  Is  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  will  have  nearly 
7,000  students — even  If  there  Is  no  statistical 
student  growth  between  now  and  then.  The 
great  probability  Is,  however,  that  there  will 
be  growth  In  the  Interim. 

Of  high  Interest  in  the  Hoosier  capital  Is 
the  coming  expansion  of  Purdue  University's 
branch  In  the  city.  With  money  appro- 
priated by  the  last  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, the  expansion  is  being  studied  now. 
It  will  round  out  the  city's  academic  attrac- 
tion for  Industry  when  It  is  an  axjcomplished 
fact. 

Purdue,  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
schools  of  engineering,  currently  is  offering 
covu-ses  in  Its  capital  city  branch  in  a  num- 
ber of  technical  fields.  Officials  of  the  In- 
stitution proudly  points  out  that  courses  are 
designed  to  fit  needs  of  the  community  and 
Industry. 

BtTTLER  enjoys  GROWTH 

Butler  University,  whose  campus  less  than 
18  months  ago  was  graced  with  one  of  the 
"10  best  concert  halls"  In  the  United  States, 
Is  another  fine  institution  In  Indianapolis. 
With  an  enrollment  of  4,000,  Butler  offers 
both  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  and  selected  grad- 
uate studies. 

Completed  on  the  campus  late  In  1963  was 
Clowes  Memorial  Hall,  a  2,200-seat,  $3.7  mil- 
lion edifice  given  to  the  college  in  the  memory 
of  Dr.  George  Henry  Alexander  Clowes,  the 
late  research  director  for  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.. 
one  of  Indianapolis'  major  Industries. 

The  concert  hall,  beautifully  designed  and 
acoustically  outstanding.  Is  even  t>etter  than 
Lincoln  Center  In  New  York,  according  to 
the  artists  who  have  performed  in  both.  To 
illustrate  Clowes  Hall's  attraction,  last  Feb- 
ruary 18.  Butler  President  Alexander  E.  Jones, 
and  Rudolph  Bing,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Opera,  signed  a  con- 
tract for  the  premiere  performances  of  the 
Met's  brandnew  national  company.  The  na- 
tional company  will  move  to  Butler  for  a  2- 
month  stay  (Aug.  2-Oct  2)  while  It 
rehearses  its  repertoire  of  10  operas.  The 
operas  will  be  performed  during  the  last  2 
weeks  of  the  stay. 

Rounding  out  Indianapolis'  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  Indiana  Central  College, 
with  about  2,000  students,  and  Marian  Col- 
lege, with  more  than  500  students.  Both 
are  considered  excellent  schools  and  both 
have  enjoyed  recent  expansion  In  their  phys- 
ical plants. 

Indianapolis  also  boasts  12  technical 
schools  which  teach  subjects  ranging  from 
accounting  to  automation. 

Within  an  hotir's  drive  of  the  city — which 
is  at  the  geographic  center  of  the  State — are 
some  of  the  Nation's  great  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  means  that  industrial- 
ists and  researchers  in  the  Indianapolis  area 
have  a  wide  variety  of  academic  pursuits 
available.  Among  these  institutions  are  In- 
diana University  at  Bloomington,  Pxirdue  at 
Lafayette.  Depauw  University.  Indiana  State 
University,  Ball  State  University,  and  others. 

TRANSPORT    MEASURES    UP 

While  lt«  educational  facilities — both  cur- 
rent and  future — axe  of  prime  importance 
to  industrialists,  of  more  immediate  con- 
cern are  the  city's  characteristic  which  ap- 
ply to  manvifacturing  or  product  distribu- 
tion.    Indianapolis  measures  up  there,  too. 

Almost  since  Its  founding  In  1820,  the  city 
has  been  an  Industrial  city.  It  continues 
to  be  Just  that,  located  as  it  Is  in  the  heart 
of  the  East-North  Central  States.  It  has  a 
tremendous  highway  system  (seven  Interstate 
highway  legs  lead  to  It) ,  good  air  transporta- 
tion, six  airlines,  excellent  trucking  service 
(103  lines),  and  service  by  six  major  rail- 
roads—the New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania. 
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B.  &  O.,  Illinois  Central.  Nickel  Plate,  and 
the  Monon.  It  has  a  big  labor  pool  of  In- 
dustrial trained  workers,  plenty  of  water, 
realistic  tax  rates,  top-flight  utility  service, 
and  industrial  sites  almost  without  end. 

MORE  THAN    1,100  PLANTS;     1.200    PRODUCTS 

It  Is  characteristics  such  as  these  which 
have  helped  officials  of  more  than  1.100 
manufacturing  plants  to  establish  plants  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  At  the  last  count, 
these  plants  were  producing  more  than  1.200 
types  of  products,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  are  aircraft  and  truck  engines,  com- 
munications equipment,  auto  parts,  phar- 
maceuticals and  blologlcals.  metal  casting, 
phonograph  records,  TV  sets,  food  products, 
meat  packing,  paper  products,  printed  mat- 
ter, construction  machinery,  and  many 
others. 

FOUR  or  THE  LARGEST 

As  of  December  1,  1964.  there  were  20  In- 
dustrial concerns  In  Indianapolis  which  em- 
ployed 1,000  or  more  workers,  according  to 
a  count  by  Frederic  Beyer,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  city  chamber  of  commerce. 
There  also  were  9  plants  hiring  between 
500  and  999  employees,  and  44  which  em- 
ployed between  100  and  499  workers.  A  rep- 
resentative listing  of  these  firms  is  elsewhere 
In  this  report. 

Four  of  the  500  largest  firms  In  the  coun- 
try, according  to  Fortune  Magazine,  are 
headquartered  In  the  city  of  the  famed  "Indy 
500."  They  are  Ell  Lilly,  Stokely-Van  Camp, 
Inland  Container,  P.  R.  Mallory  Co. 

Total  industrial  employment  la  more  than 
100,000. 

Manufacturing  firms  tDith  500  or  more 
employees 

Allison  Division 12,000 

Western    Electric 7.800 

Ell  LiUy  &  Co - -  7,200 

Radio  Corp.  of  America 6,200 

Link-Belt  Co 3,825 

Chevrolet 3.800 

Chrysler 3.  600 

International  Harvester 3.000 

Ford  Motor  Co 2.900 

Hygrade  Food  Products 2,600 

P.  R.  Mallory  &  Co... _ 1,  600 

Diamond   Chain 1.300 

Bridgeport    Brass 1.250 

Bryant  Manufacturing 1,250 

Stockely-Van    Camp 1,240 

Schwitzel  Corp 1.200 

Pltman-Moore 1.  200 

U.S.  Rubber.-- — -  1.100 

The  Buehler  Corp --  1.000 

Palrmount  Glass  Corp 1.000 

Stark.  Wetzel  &  Co 850 

Shuron   Continental 850 

Stewart- Warner 840 

HerfT  Jones  Co 700 

The  Richardson  Co 700 

Inland  Container 650 

Bobbs-Merrill 650 

Le  Tourneau- Westlnghouse 650 

Peerless  Pump 520 

HUB   rOR    INTCRSTATES 

You  don't  have  to  visit  Indianapolis  to 
spot  one  of  its  most  noteworthy  character- 
istics. Just  look  at  any  recent  road  map  and 
you'll  see  an  industrial  advantage  not  dupli- 
cated in  any  other  city  In  the  country:  the 
convergence  and  interchange  of  four  Inter- 
state highways  (seven  legs)  and  the  near- 
complete  circumferential  Interstate  465. 
Converging  on  the  city  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  to  its  hub  are  Interstate  Highways  65 
and  74  north  and  south,  70  east  and  west, 
and  69  northeast. 

But  this  isn't  all.  In  addition  to  the  Inter- 
state System,  Indianapolis  also  has  six  U.S. 
highways  and  several  State  highways  con- 
verging on  it.  And  officials  of  Indianapolis 
and  Marion  County,  of  which  Indianapolis  Is 
the  county  seat,  long  ago  recognized  the  need 
for  major  arteries  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  set  about  building  them.     The  result  la 


well-above-average  streets  for  Internal  com- 
munications. 

Before  the  Interstate  System  was  bom, 
metropolitan  officials  determined  there  was  a 
need  for  a  circumferential  route  to  relieve 
cross-city  traffic  conditions.  So  they  built 
Route  100.  Now  Route  100  serves  a  double 
capacity— that  of  both  supplementing  clr- 
cum-urban  Interstate  465  and  of  tying  Its 
two  ends  together  pending  Its  completion  in 
the  fairly  near  future. 

EICHT-COUNTT   AREA 

With  a  population  of  approximately  700,- 
000  and  an  eight-county  metropolitan  area 
population  estimated  to  hit  almost  1.1  mil- 
lion this  year,  you  can  see  why  officials  have 
been  anxious  to  solve  surface  transportation 
problems  even  before  they  arise.  The  eight- 
county  area — consisting  of  Boone,  Hamilton, 
Hancock,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Morgan,  and 
Shelby  Counties  in  addition  to  Marion — Is 
expected  to  rise  to  1.5  million  by  1980,  with 
Marion's  count  to  be  at  about  1.1  million. 

WELL-DESIGNED    PARK 

On  the  outskirts  of  Indianapolis  across 
circumferential  Route  465  from  Weir  Cook 
Jet  airport  is  one  of  the  best  designed  indus- 
trial-research and  development-office  parks 
Interior  Department  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  inspect.  Called  Park  Fletcher  after  its 
founder,  Sam  Fletcher  of  Fort  Wayne,  the 
park  encompasses  700  acres  of  level,  well- 
drained  land  with  a  high  bearing  capacity. 

The  park  Is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Route 
465  and  on  the  southeast  by  Interstate  70. 
Cutting  it  almost  squarely  In  two  is  the  air- 
port expressway  to  the  downtown  area.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  serves  it  with  a  spur 
line.  • 

The  northern  400  acres  of  the  park  have 
been  zoned  for  light  and  medium  industry 
while  the  southern  half  has  been  reserved  for 
research  and  development  and  office  build- 
ings. It  Is  fully  served  by  all  utilities  and 
sanitary  and  storm  drains. 

The  development,  with  its  curving,  heavy- 
duty  streets,  was  designed  by  the  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  Foundation — which  explains  why  its 
various  features  fit  so  well  into  the  land- 
scape. 

The  developers  are  Just  now  completing 
two  speculation  buildings — ^single  story,  at- 
tractive buildings — of  25,466  and  17,378 
square  feet,  respectively.  During  Interior 
Department's  visit  workers  were  busy  erect- 
ing a  large  structure  for  A.  B.  Dick.  Cater- 
pillar already  has  a  supply  depot  up  and 
serving  its  customers. 

TWO  ADOmONAL  PARKS 

Two  other  Industrial  parks  are  located  In 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  too.  They  are 
Northwest  Industrial  Park  and  Sky  Harbor 
Industrial  Center.  Both  are  well  located  In 
regards  to  highway,  rail,  and  air  transporta- 
tion. 

Sky  Harbor,  a  67-acre  tract  subdivided  Into 
plots  of  2  to  5  acres  In  size,  has  a  num- 
ber of  modem  plants  on  it  already.  Pro- 
tected by  covenant,  as  are  both  Park  Fletcher 
and  Northwest  Sky  Harbor  Is  Inside  the  city 
limits.  It  is  fully  served  by  utilities,  gas,  wa- 
ter, storm,  and  sanitary  sewers. 

Northwest  Industrial  Park.  150  acres  In 
size.  Is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  one  of 
the  city's  main  east-west  arteries  and  U.S.  52 
to  Chicago.  Plans  call  for  Interstate  65  to 
cut  through  one  end  of  it.  It  is  served  by  the 
New  York  Central. 

Within  5  minutes'  drive  of  housing  rang- 
ing from  the  modest  to  luxury,  the  park  has 
adopted  protective  covenants.  Site  sizes  are 
from  as  small  as  one-half  acre  to  as  much 
as  15. 

FARSICHTED    PLANNING 

As  With  most  growing  metropolitan  areas, 
Indlanapolla  has  had  Its  growing  pains.  But, 
thanks  to  an  active  chamber  of  commerce 
and  an  interested  citizenry,  the  pains  have 
not  been  as  severe  In  this  case  as  they  might 


have  been.  The  reason:  A  farseeing  zoning 
and  planning  effort  adopted  by  the  Metro- 
polltan  Planning  Commission  of  Marlon 
County. 

With  offices  In  the  28-story,  ultramodern 
IndlanapoUs-Marlon  County  Office  Building, 
Assistant  Director  of  Planning  Raymond  Lee 
told  ID  that  "we  have  a  plan  that  has  the 
widest  of  flexibilities,  yet  more  than  ade- 
quately protects  both  Industrial  and  residen- 
tial areas." 

About  38  miles  of  land  have  been  zoned  for 
industry  in  Marion  County  (including  Indi- 
anapolis) ,  which  is  about  10  percent  of  the 
county's  area.  Of  the  total,  15  square  miles 
were  added  when  the  new  plan  went  into  ef- 
fect. But,  contrary  to  age-old  criteria  of 
giving  to  Industry  what  others  don't  want. 
much  of  the  Industrial  land  Is  exceptionally 
choice  for  whatever  purpose  you  might 
choose. 

FLEXIBLE    APPLICATION 

The  heart  of  the  plan  Is  this :  If  the  use  will 
not  conflict  with  neighbors  and  their  proc- 
esses, and  meets  standards,  industry  heavier 
than  that  for  which  the  land  is  zoned  may 
be  built  on  it.  For  example,  suppose  you 
w^ant  a  partlcualr  piece  of  land  that  Just 
suits  your  purposes  but  it  is  zoned  for  light 
industry  instead  of  your  medium  process. 
If  your  work  meets  performance  requirements 
and  does  not  conflict  with  that  of  your 
neighbor's,  you  may  go  ahead  with  your 
plan. 

With  enlightened  leadership  such  as  this, 
you  can  understand  why  the  Indianapolis 
area  fully  expects  future  growth  to  Insure  its 
continued  leadership  in  diversified  manufac- 
turing— a  point  which  over  the  years  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  area's  economic 
stability. 

And  It  is  this  stability  and  expected  growth 
which  have  acted  as  incentives  for  the  In- 
dianapolis Power  &  Light  Co.  and  the 
Indianapolis  Water  Co.,  which  serve  the  city 
and  its  Immediate  environs,  to  continue 
orderly  expansion  programs  in  order  to  give 
first-rate  service. 

Last  year  IP.  &  L.  sold  more  than  2  billion 
kws.  an  Increase  of  150  million  from  1963. 
Last  year,  too,  on  August  3.  the  company  set 
all-time  records  for  both  hourly  (789.000) 
and  a  24-hour  (14.8  million)  kw  output. 
In  order  to  meet  rising  demands  such  as 
this,  the  company  is  erecting  now  a  two-unit 
generation  unit.  The  first  250.000-kw  unit 
will  be  in  service  in  May  1967,  and  the  sec- 
ond, 450.000-kw  unit  will  start  generation  In 
May  1970.  Total  cost:  nearly  $76  million. 
Growth,  too,  has  prompted  the  electric  utility 
to  undertake  a  complete  renovation  and  ad- 
dition to  its  headquarters  building  In  In- 
dianapolis at  a  cost  of  $5.25  million.  The 
project  will  be  completed  by  next  spring. 

NO    WATER    RESTRICTIONS 

The  water  company,  which  enjoyed  an 
11.3  percent  Increase  in  revenues,  to  $12.7 
million,  last  year,  proudly  points  to  its  rec- 
ord of  being  able  to  amply  supply  without 
restrictions  or  rationing  all  Indianapolis 
water  needs  even  during  times  of  extrem* 
drought. 

Credit  for  such  a  record,  says  Board  Chair- 
man Jack  Reich,  should  be  given  to  a  board 
of  directors  of  more  than  40  years  ago.  The 
board  foresaw  the  growth  of  their  city  and 
made  plans  to  meet  water  demands.  Accord- 
ing to  these  plans,  two  reservoirs  were  con- 
structed— one  each  on  Fall  Creek  and  Cicero 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  White  River— to 
underglrd  the  main  White  River  source  dur- 
ing times  of  drought.  The  plans  have  paid  ; 
off.  for  during  the  Interim  usage  has  nearly  ' 
trebled  from  26.4  to  75.3  million  gallons 
daily. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  should  be 
made  about  Indianapolis:  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  top  five  "test  markets"  In  the 
country.  With  such  a  reputation  among  the 
Nation's  sellers.  It  is  no  wonder  the  city 
has  been  a  favorite  of  Industry. 
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PROPOSED  NATIONAL  SEASHORE 
AT  ASSATEAGUE  ISLAND 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  edition  of  the  magazine  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Metropolitan 
Baltimore  includes  a  summary  of  action 
to  date  on  S.  20,  my  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Seashore  at  Assateague  Island. 

Mr.  G.  Howard  Gillelan,  author  of  the 
article,  is  a  distinguished  Maryland  con- 
sei-vationist.  He  has  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Assateague  Island  since  its 
founding. 

Mr.  Gillelan "s  contributions  to  the  ef- 
fort to  preserve  the  natural  beauties  of 
this  great  counti-y  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  all  of  us.  His  tireless  support  for  the 
Assateague  seashore  has  been  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  me  and  by  the  many  thou- 
sands of  other  Marylanders  who  believe 
in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gillelan's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ASSATEAGUE 

(By  G.  Howard  Gillelan) 

At  this  point,  no  one  knows  for  sure  what 
win  happen  to  33-mile-long  Assateague  Is- 
land, that  beautifully  wild  and  windswept 
sliver  of  sand  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Maryland.  The  island's  future  depends  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  U.S.  Congress;  in  par- 
ticular, it  rests  on  the  decision  of  the  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate's 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  which 
is  now  considering  S.  20.  the  Assateague  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster. 
Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  the  subcommittee 
will  effectively  determine  whether  Assateague 
is  to  become  a  "cesspool  paradise"  (in  the 
opinion  of  a  State  health  department  author- 
ity); a  Coney  Island  South  (in  the  opinion 
of  certain  others) ;  or  a  federally  owned  sea- 
shore which  will  offer  spectacular  natural 
beauty — as  well  as  Intensive  recreational 
use — to  the  public. 

In  March,  members  of  the  subcommittee 
made  a  personal  inspection  tour  of  the  con- 
troversial barrier  strip,  which  guards  the 
Worcester  County  coast  from  the  ocean's 
lashings.  The  Senators  slogged  across  the 
inadequate  dune  line,  helicoptered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Island,  then  re- 
turned to  Washington  to  conduct  public  hear- 
ings. 

There  they  heard  everyone  who  wanted  to 
express  an  opinion  on  Assateague:  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall,  both  Maryland 
Senators,  several  Free  State  Congressrhen, 
Governor  Tawes,  Louis  L.  Goldstein,  Mayor 
McKeldin,  other  State  officials,  a  psychiatrist, 
a  sportsman,  a  lawyer,  a  labor  union  execu- 
tive, a  newspaper  editor,  a  ladies  garden- 
clubber,  a  covey  of  birdwatchers  and  wild- 
life experts,  assorted  nature  lovers,  and  num- 
erous other  citizens,  including  some  owners 
of  building  lots  on  the  Island — all  of  them 
in  favor  of  the  sand  barrier  becoming  Assa- 
teague Island  National  Seashore.  The  sub- 
committee also  heard  those  who  oppose  Sen- 
ator Brewster's  bill — mostly  lower  Eastern 
Shore  politicians  and  disgruntled  owners,  one 
of  whom  bitterly  denounced  Secretary  Udall 
and  his  "gangsters." 

What  about  the  lot  owners — do  they  have 
a  case?  Prior  to  the  1962  hurricane,  there 
were  some  SO  houses  on  Assateague.  The 
storm  wiped  out  all  but  18  of  them,  of  which 
7  were  severely  damaged.  Since  then, 
studies  have  been  made  which  indicate  the 
island  Is  unsuitable  for  private  development 
without  substantial  public  subsidy  for  dune 
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construction  and  beach  stabilization.  If  a 
considerable  amount  of  Federal  funds  must 
be  spent,  says  the  Interior  Department,  bene- 
fits should  accrue  to  the  general  public, 
instead  of  a  limited  number  of  lot  owners. 

According  to  the  State  health  department, 
the  island  presents  serious  problems  of  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal  by  individuals. 
Health  authorities  have  condemned  and  for- 
bidden Installation  of  individual  septic  tanks 
as  a  public  hazard.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
Island  should  become  a  national  seashore, 
only  a  few  large  units  would  be  required.  If 
the  Assateague  bill  goes  through,  the  private 
landowners  on  the  Island  will  be  reimbursed 
for  their  properties  at  the  fair  market  value. 
The  basis  for  the  opposition  to  the  Assa- 
teague bill  by  the  Worcester  Coimty  Commis- 
sioners Is  somewhat  hazy.  They  point  out 
that  they'll  lose  a  tax  base  of  $50,000  annually 
with  Federal  acquisition,  yet  they  fall  to 
acknowledge  that  the  county  wUl  benefit 
from  an  influx  of  millions  of  additional  tour- 
ists each  year.  In  North  Carolina,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
had  a  tremendously  Invigorating  effect  on 
the  economy  of  the  surrounding  area.  So 
much  so,  In  fact,  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  purchased  extensive  lands  In 
the  Cape  Lookout  section,  and  Is  offering  the 
entire  tract  free  to  the  Government  if  the 
Interior  Department  will  create  another 
national  seashore  there. 

One  of  the  other  Worcester  County  poli- 
ticians, a  State  senator,  testified  against  the 
Brewster  bill.  When  questioned  by  Senator 
Bible,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  East- 
ern Shore  statesman  admitted  that  he  had 
not  even  read  the  bill. 

Since  Assateague  Is  within  250  miles  of 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  population,  a 
national  seashore  on  Assateague  Island  Is  ex- 
pected to  produce  an  immediate  annual  at- 
tendance of  3  million  people.  Within  a  few 
years,  many  more  millions  of  people  will  con- 
verge on  Maryland's  coast  to  enjoy  the  beach 
facilities:  swimming,  surfing,  fishing,  shell- 
ing, sklndlvlng,  water  skiing,  clamming, 
crabbing,  boating,  htmtlng,  picnicking,  blrd- 
watchlng,  hiking,  camping,  photography,  and 
quiet  communion  with  nature  in  Its  pure, 
unmechanlzed  State. 

A  688-acre  Maryland  State  park,  already  on 
the  Island  but  as  yet  undeveloped,  will  con- 
tinue as  an  Independent  operation.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  Is  to  manage  most 
of  the  seashore,  will  lease  a  600-acre  conces- 
sion area,  embracing  a  restaurant,  a  marina, 
a  gift  shop,  a  bathhouse,  and  a  500-unlt 
motel.  The  potential  impact  on  Worcester 
County's  depressed  economy  will  be  so  sub- 
stantial that,  even  now.  It  Is  next  to  Impossl- 
blle  to  buy  waterfront  acreage  on  the  main- 
land across  from  the  Island. 

Assateague's  lower  appendage,  extending 
across  the  Virginia  line,  takes  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  Island,  and  since  1943  has  been 
In  Federal  ownership  as  the  Chlncoteague 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  sanctuary  Is 
an  Important  link  in  the  chain  of  waterfowl 
refuges  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  also 
the  main  habitat  of  the  famous  Chlncoteague 
ponies. 

Commercial  interests  in  both  Maryland 
and  Virginia  have  talked  some  of  their  re- 
spective Congressmen  into  asking  for  a  road 
running  the  length  of  the  island  and  con- 
necting the  bridges  on  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  ends.  However,  qualified  profes- 
sional wildlife  management  men  are  em- 
phatic In  opposing  the  island-long  road, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  Brewster  bill. 
Although  the  experts  are  willing  to  study 
the  effect  of  the  road,  they  believe  it  will 
be  harmful  to  the  Island's  wildlife.  A  road 
reaching  the  length  of  the  island  will  also 
tend  to  inhibit  the  primitive  charm  of  As- 
sateague. The  Brewster  bill  calls  for  a 
shorter  road,  which  will  stop  6  miles  north 
of  the  Virginia  line.  Thus,  a  larger  natural 
area  will  be  unspoiled  and  the  important 
wildlife  values  will  not  be  Impaired. 


Running  interference  in  the  drive  for  the 
Assateague  bill  has  been  the  long-handled 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of 
Assateague  Island,  organized  In  the  spring  of 
1964  by  C.  A.  Porter  Hopkins.  Most  of  the 
committee's  members  are  from  the  Baltimore 
area,  although  there  are  some  from  Worcester 
and  Somerset  Counties  and  a  few  from  neigh- 
boring States.  As  diverse  as  It  Is  dedicated, 
the  group  lists  on  Its  roster  everything  from 
a  retired  general  who  Is  now  a  vice  president 
of  the  Xerox  Corp.,  to  a  Baltimore  cop  who 
has  fished  in  Assateague's  surf  for  two  dec- 
ades. Journalists,  Ph.  D.'s,  M.D.'s,  historians, 
sportsmen,  publicists,  capitalists,  unionists, 
clubwomen,  conservationists,  ornithologists, 
photographers,  and  artists — Just  about  every- 
one who  has  visited  Assateague  and  been 
overcome  by  its  primitive  majesty  has  Joined 
the  ranks  of  those  who  want  to  keep  the 
Island  as  close  to  Its  natural  state  as  possible. 

By  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  another  local 
group  unexpectedly  latched  onto  the 
Assateague  bandwagon:  staff  members  and 
students  of  the  Maryland  Institute.  Several 
months  ago,  a  group  of  the  institute's  stu- 
dents— photographers,  pmlnters,  sketchers — 
made  a  f.eld  trip  to  the  island.  They  were 
so  Impressed  that  they  added  their  talents 
to  the  movement  for  the  Island's  preserva- 
tion. A  photo,  taken  by  an  Institute  student, 
was  part  of  an  exhibit  which  was  hung  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
dvirlng  the  public  hearings. 

President  Johnson.  recognizing  the 
tremendously  Increasing  recreational  needs 
of  the  Nation — especially  In  the  congested 
East — also  wants  Assateague  as  a  public  play- 
ground. In  his  natural  beauty  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  asked  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  island,  and  stated,  "A  grow- 
ing population  is  swallowing  up  areas  of 
natural  beauty  with  Its  demands  for  living 
space,  and  is  placing  Increased  demand  on 
our  overburdened  areas  of  recreation  and 
pleasure." 

The  Senate  subcommittee  has  made  every 
possible  effort  to  consider  fairly  all  aspects 
of  the  Assatetigue  bill.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Internal  operations  of  Con- 
gress are  predicting  that — unless  there's  a 
legislative  miscarriage — Senator  Brewster's 
bin  will  pass  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  this  summer,  and  that  the  Assateague 
Island  National  Seashore  will  soon  become  a 
reality. 


THE  AMERICAN  FIGHTER  ACES 
ASSOCIATION  SUPPORTS  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, " 
on  May  7  and  8,  1965,  the  American 
Fighter  Aces  Association  met  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  for  its  annual  meeting.  I 
think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  other  Sena- 
tors to  have  some  information  concerning 
this  fine  group. 

This  association  consists  of  over  300 
American  fighter  aces,  out  of  some  700 
in  the  United  States  who  are  eligible.  To 
be  eligible  for  this  elite  group,  one  must 
have  been  a  U.S.  fighter  pilot  in  any  of 
the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has 
engaged,  including  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  Korea,  and  have  shot  down, 
in  aerial  combat,  at  least  five  enemy 
aircraft. 

The  Aces  were  organized  in  Septem- 
ber 1960.  They  are  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  of  "trying  to  help  our  country 
achieve  those  things  in  peace  for  which 
we  fought  in  war."  The  Fighter  Aces 
are,  indeed,  a  dedicated,  patriotic  group 
of  citizens.  Among  the  worthy  activities 
they  carry  on  are  the  awarding  of  schol- 
arships to  worthy  students  who  have 
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patriotism  and  courage,  as  well  as  scho- 
lastic ability:  support  of  the  Freedom 
House:  and,  by  speeches,  discussions,  and 
annual  awards  to  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, encouraging  and  recognizing  a  belief 
in,  and  demonstration  of,  the  principles 
of  patriotism,  courage,  and  devotion  to 
duty,  for  which  the  Aces  stand.  Mr. 
President,  curing  these  trying  days, 
when  the  United  States  is  so  firmly  re- 
solved to  preserve  freedom  in  the  world 
by  stopping  the  spread  of  communism, 
it  is,  indeed,  heartening  to  observe  a 
group  of  fighting  men  who,  by  their  ac- 
tions, courage,  and  patriotism  have 
helped  to  protect  our  way  of  life  in  these 
United  States,  and  who  continue  to  stand 
up  for  those  principles,  even  though  now 
their  sons,  as  well  as  many  of  them,  are 
continuing  to  engage  in  active  combat 
for  our  freedom. 

During  their  activities  in  San  Antonio, 
the  Fighter  Aces  proceeded  in  a  group  to 
the  Alamo,  where  they  placed  a  wreath 
in  recognition  of  the  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  exhibited  by  those  gallant 
men  over  100  years  ago.  The  members 
of  the  Fighter  Aces  then  adopted  a  reso- 
lution backing  our  President  for  his  firm 
actions  in  Vietnam.  In  a  telegram  then 
sent  to  the  President,  signed  by  Ralph 
"Doc"  Watson,  president  of  the  Fighter 
Aces,  the  association  congratulated  the 
President  for  his  stand  on  Vietnam,  and 
saluted  the  members  of  the  Fighter  Aces 
who  are  actively  engaged  there  "in  sup- 
port of  the  principles  for  which  America 
always  must  stand."  These  are  the  same 
principles  for  which  all  members  of  the 
Fighter  Aces  have  fought  for,  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  courage  of  the  men 
of  the  Alamo,  the  courage  of  the  men 
who  belong  to  the  Fighter  Aces,  and  the 
courage  of  our  brave  men  in  Vietnam 
must  be  preserved  forever  if  America  is 
to  be  preserved.  The  members  of  the 
American  Fighter  Aces  Association,  by 
keeping  that  courage  alive  among  our 
youth,  are,  indeed,  rendering  a  great 
service  to  our  country,  and  I  salute  them. 


HAWAHAN  LEGISLATURE  CALLS 
FOR  ENACTMENT  OF  COLD  WAR 
GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  enact- 
ment of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  increases 
daily.  Recently,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  requesting  Congress  to  extend 
GI  educational  and  training  benefits  to 
all  cold  war  veterans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 21.  adopted  by  the  Third  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"House   Concitrbent  Resolution    21 

"Whereas  millions  of  veterans  of  World 
Wax  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  have  been 
trained  and  educated  under  the  provisions  of 
the  veterans'  education  program  established 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  education  of  said  veterans 
has  contributed  to  an  Increase  In  the  edu- 
cational level  of  this  Nation  and  has  pro- 


duced a  major  national  asset  which  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  economy  and  strength 
of  this  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  reliable  statistics  have  proved 
that  Increased  Income  to  veterans  arising  out 
of  their  higher  educational  level  will  more 
than  reimburse  the  Treasury  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  GI  training  program  by  1970; 
and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Executive  order  on  January  31, 
1955.  stopped  the  educational  benefits  for 
persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  after  February  1,  1955:  and 

"Whereas  such  Executive  order  has  de- 
prived millions  of  Americans,  Including  at 
least  13,000  citizens  of  Hawaii  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  of  the  educational  benefits 
previously  extended  to  veterans:  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  as  long  as 
the  draft  Is  continued  that  all  persons  serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended 
the  educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
veterans  serving  prior  to  February  1,  1955: 
Now,  tlierefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Third  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  General  Session  of  1965,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and  Is 
hereby  requested  to  extend  GI  educational 
and  training  benefits  to  all  veterans  who 
entered,  or  who  enter,  military  service  from 
and  after  February  1,  1955,  and  that  such 
educational  benefits  be  extended  so  long  as 
the  provisions  of  the  draft  law  exists;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  authenticated  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Hawaii." 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Third 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  General 
Session  of  1965. 

Elmer   F.   Cravalho, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Shigeto  Kanemoto, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

M.^RCH  24.   1965. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
current resolution  was  this  day  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Third  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  General  Session  of  1965. 

Kazuhisa  Abe, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Seichi  Hirai, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Mat  4,  1965. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  12:30  having  arrived, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  176  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Javits]  ,  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment by  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirk- 
sen,  No.  124,  as  amended,  and  modified, 
for  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  called  up 
for  consideration  amendment  No.  176, 
which  I  have  jointly  sponsored  with  my 
senior  colleague  from  New  York  tMr. 
JavitsI,  and  which,  as  I  understand,  is 
the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  cure  a 
very  serious  situation  which  exists  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  As  Senators  are 
aware,  many  of  our  citizens  In  the  State 
of  New  York  are  of  Puerto  Rican  origin. 
They  received  their  education  in  schools 
in  Puerto  Rico  where  classes  are  con- 
ducted in  Spanish — a  situation  which  ex- 
ists because  of  the  policy  of  cultural 
autonomy  for  Puerto  Rico  which  we  In 
the  Congress  have  fostered.  When  they 
come  to  live  In  New  York,  they  find  that 
New  York's  English-language  literacy 
test  bars  them  from  voting,  despite  their 
education  and  despite  the  articulate 
Spanish-language  press  in  New  York 
which  keeps  them  informed  about  pub- 
lic affairs. 

New  York  at  present  allows  a  prospec- 
tive voter  to  prove  his  literacy  by  show- 
ing an  eighth-grade  education  at  a 
school  conducted  in  English.  If  he  can 
do  that,  he  does  not  have  to  take  the 
English-language  literacy  test.  Our 
amendment  might  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can-fiag  school  amendment,  because  It 
would  allow  the  Puerto  Rican  American 
or  any  American  educated  in  an  Ameri- 
can-flag school  conducted  in  a  language 
other  than  English  to  show  his  educa- 
tional attainment  as  proof  of  his  ability 
to  participate  In  the  voting  process.  All 
we  prop>ose  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  bring 
the  New  Yorker  of  Puerto  Rican  origin 
into  a  status  of  equality  with  his  fellow 
citizen  who  was  educated  in  an  English- 
language  school. 

Let  me  describe  the  case  of  the  typical 
New  Yorker  of  Puerto  Rican  origin.  By 
virtue  of  the  accident  of  his  birth  he  Is 
educated  in  Pueito  Rico  in  schools  con- 
ducted mainly  in  Spanish.  In  school  he 
reads,  in  Spanish,  the  same  textbooks 
which  his  fellow  citizen  on  the  mainland 
reads  in  English.  That  his  schooling 
takes  place  in  Spanish  Is  not  up  to  him, 
but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  chosen  to  encourage  the 
cultural  autonomy  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  to  make  Puerto  Rico  a 
showcase  for  all  of  Latin  America.  His 
education  completed,  he  decides  to  exer- 
cise his  constitutional  right  to  move  to 
another  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  State  of  New  York. 
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New  York  says  to  him:  "It  does  not 
matter  to  us  that  you  are  a  natural-born 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
matter  that  you  are  literate  in  Spanish, 
that  you  have  been  educated  in  civics  and 
government  in  your  school  in  Puerto 
Rico.  It  does  not  matter  that  you  read 
a  Spanish-language  newspaper  in  New 
York  which  carries  most  of  the  major 
syndicated  American  political  colum- 
nists, that  you  listen  to  Spanish-lan- 
guage programs  of  news  and  information 
on  the  radio  and  television.  You  cannot 
vote  in  our  State  unless  you  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  we  will  not  allow  you  to  show 
your  education  as  evidence  of  literacy 
even  though  we  do  allow  your  English- 
speaking  brother  to  show  his  education 
in  place  of  taking  the  literacy  test." 

There  are  about  730,000  Puerto  Ricans 
living  in  New  York  City,  about  480,000 
of  whom  are  of  voting  age.  Less  than 
one-third  of  these — or  approximately 
150,000  are  registered  to  vote.  No  doubt 
many  of  those  who  are  registered  have 
failed  to  participate  out  of  apathy — out 
of  lack  of  inclination  to  participate  which 
characterizes  the  disadvantaged  gener- 
ally. But  the  point  is  that  there  are 
thousands  who  do  not  participate  be- 
cause they  cannot  pass  the  English-lan- 
guage literacy  test  which  New  York  de- 
mands, or  what  is  worse,  because  they 
think  they  cannot  pass  the  literacy  test 
and  are  afraid  to  try.  What  a  blow  it 
would  be  to  their  efforts  to  assimilate 
if  they  were  rejected  in  so  blatant  a  way. 
So  they  do  not  try. 

For  the  educated  Puerto  Rican,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  is,  in  fact,  liter- 
ate in  English,  this  barrier  is  completely 
arbitrary.  He  has  learned  about  Amer- 
ican Government  in  school  and  he  can 
keep  up  with  current  events  through  a 
very  articulate  Spanish  language  press. 

Our  amendment,  therefore,  provides 
that  completion  of  the  sixth  grade,  or 
whatever  other  grade  the  State  requires — 
in  New  York  it  is  the  eighth — in  an 
American-flag  school  conducted  pre- 
dominantly in  a  language  other  than 
English  is  in  effect  suflBcient  evidence  of 
literacy  for  voting  purposes. 

This  amendment  is,  therefore,  very 
simple.  It  is  also  a  sound  exercise  of 
public  policy. 

By  virtue  of  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  Congress  is  empowered 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  that  amend- 
ment. In  my  judgment  the  exclusion  of 
the  educational  achievement  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  educated  in  an  American- 
flag  school  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  described  is  an  arbitrary  classifica- 
tion in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 
Prof.  Paul  Freund  put  it  very  well  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me : 

What  Is  Involved — 

He  said — 
Is  the  question  whether  an  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination is  produced  vi^hen  literacy  In 
English  Is  required  over  literacy  In  Spanish 
for  citizens  who  can  derive  their  knowledge 
of  public  Issues  and  public  candidates 
through  the  printed  media  In  the  Spanish 
language  and  through  broadcasts  and  tele- 
casts in  either  language.  The  requirement 
of  literacy  should  have  some  relation  to  its 
purpose  In  the  context  of  voting;  and  If 
that  purpose  does  not  necessitate  proficiency 


In  vn-ltten  English,  given  the  linguistic  en- 
vironment of  a  class  of  our  citizens,  the  re- 
quirement of  training  In  written  English 
may  be  deemed  an  unreasonable  classifica- 
tion of  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Freund's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  have  thoughtful  letters 
from  Prof.  Mark  de  Wolfe  Howe,  of  Har- 
vard, and  Prof.  Boris  Bittker,  of  Yale, 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  compUment 
the  Senator  for  the  amendment  he  is 
offering,  and  for  the  position  he  has 
taken.  Several  years  ago  I  chided  the 
Senators  from  New  York  for  seeking  to 
have  passed  a  voting  rights  bill  which 
would  have  application  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  not  following  the  recom- 
mendations which  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission made  with  respect  to  New  York. 

In  Louisiana,  for  many  years,  we  have 
carefully  protected  citizens  who  spoke 
French,  but  not  English,  or  poor  English. 
Historically,  Louisiana  was  settled  by  the 
French.  Originally  French  was  the  of- 
ficial language,  but  later  English  became 
the  oflBcial  language.  The  French  still 
being  used  there  now  might  be  called  a 
dead  language.  The  form  of  French  used 
went  back  100  years  or  more  ago,  and 
now  many  English  words  are  used  along 
with  the  French  words.  For  example, 
the  French  used  originated  before  the 
invention  of  the  automobile;  and  if  one 
of  those  French  speaking  citizens  gets  a 
flat  tire,  he  says,  "J'en  un  flat  tire." 
They  have  to  use  a  combination  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  words. 

Even  today  there  are  citizens  in  our 
State  who  are  able  to  speak  French  but 
are  unable  to  speak  English  at  all,  or 
very  poorly.  Many  of  those  people  have 
been  fine,  outstanding  citizens.  Repre- 
sentative Edwin  Willis  pointed  out  that 
his  father  had  been  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic oflBcial  in  his  parish.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  school  board.  Yet  he 
could  not  even  read  or  write,  but  he  had 
a  good  business  head  on  his  shoulders. 
He  had  good  commonsense. 

It  would  not  make  any  sense  to  require 
such  persons  to  take  a  test  in  the  English 
language  in  order  to  vote. 

Senators  should  apply  the  principles  in- 
volved in  tills  voting  right  bill  to  their 
own  States.  I  salute  the  Senator  for 
taking  the  position  he  has  taken.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  person  bom  in  Puerto 
Rico,  having  attended  the  schools  there, 
should,  when  he  moves  to  New  York,  be 
required  to  be  learned  In  the  English 
language  in  order  to  qualify  to  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  i  ap- 
preciate the  generous  comments  of  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have  said  be- 
fore, and  say  again,  that  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
North  with  respect  to  some  of  the  racial 
problems  that  exist  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  relations  among  groups  of 
various  ethnic  backgrounds.  There  has 
been  discrimination  in  many  cases 
against  those  of  Puerto  Rican  origin.  It 
has  not  been  confined  to  any  particular 
party  or  political  group,  but  it  has  exist- 
ed for  a  long  time. 

I  would  much  rather  that  the  State  of 
New  York  take  this  action  Itself,  but  we 
have  not  done  it,  and  it  has  needed  to  be 
done  for  a  long  time.  As  I  said  in  my 
testimony  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1962, 1963,  and  1964,  instead  of  having  the 
Federal  Government  take  such  action  as 
is  necessary  in  the  civil  rights  field,  I 
would  much  rather  have  such  problems 
taken  care  of  by  the  States,  but  the  fact 
is  that  under  certain  circumstances  and 
in  certain  cases  they  have  not  taken 
that  action. 

These  people  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  whether  they  live  in  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  or  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  they  need  the  help  and 
protection  of  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  done 
something  which  the  State  of  New  York 
has  not  done.  New  Mexico  hsis  done  it 
with  respect  to  its  Spanish-speaking 
citizens.  Hawaii  has  also  done  it  with 
its  citizens.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  State  of  New  York  should  also  do  It 
with  its  citizens. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  express 
my  admiration  of  the  distinguished  jim- 
ior  Senator  from  New  York  for  the  ar- 
gument he  is  making  and  for  the  real  and 
valuable  public  service  he  is  rendering 
in  introducing  and  arguing  for  adoption 
of  the  pending  amendment  which  I  hope 
will  be  adopted. 

The  great  State  of  Ohio  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  many  thousands  of  Puerto  Ri- 
cans have  come  into  Lorain  County,  into 
Cleveland,  and  into  many  other  areas  of 
our  State,  bringing  their  families  with 
them.  Many  are  unable  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, or  speak  it  poorly,  and  probably 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  vote 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  whence  they 
came.  Last  November,  in  Lorain  and 
Cuyahoga  Counties,  hundreds  of  Puerto 
Ricans  voted  as  American  citizens.  Ohio 
has  never  had  any  restrictive  voting 
tests.  I  hope  that  the  Senator,  who  is 
rendering  such  fine  public  service  today 
will  meet  with  success. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  very  much. 
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Mr.  President,  to  continue  with  my  re- 
marks, the  point,  then,  is  that  Congress 
can  and  should  find  that  a  State  may  not 
discriminate  for  voting  purposes  against 
the  American-flag  education  of  one  who 
does  not  speak  English.  I  might  add 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is 
necessarily  a  requirement  which  the  14th 
amendment  creates  of  its  own  weight. 
If  I  may  call  upon  Professor  Preund's 
articulate  analysis  once  again,  he  points 
out: 

The  courts  do  not  have  sole  responsibility 
in  this  area.  Just  as  Congress  may  give  a 
lead  to  the  courts  under  the  commerce 
clause  in  prohibiting  certain  kinds  of  State 
regulation  or  taxation,  and  Just  as  Congress 
may  expressly  prohibit  certain  forms  of  tax- 
ation of  Federal  instrumentalities,  whether 
or  not  the  courts  have  done  so  of  their  own 
accord,  so  in  implementing  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  Congress  may  legislate 
through  a  declaration  that  certain  forms  of 
classification  are  unreasonable  for  purposes 
of  the  voting  franchise. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  ample  basis  for  the 
amendment  in  previous  congressional 
consideration  of  the  matter.  A  similar 
provision,  though  limited  to  Federal  elec- 
tions, was  contained  in  the  voting  rights 
bill  which  the  Justice  E>epartment  pro- 
posed in  1962.  I  testified  in  support  of 
the  bill,  including  this  provision,  before 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  and  I  made  many  of  the  same 
arguments  that  I  made  here  today. 
Therefore,  my  asking  Senators  today  to 
act  at  last  to  right  the  serioiis  wrong 
suffered  by  Puerto  Rican  Americans  In 
New  York  State  is  not  at  all  novel,  not  at 
all  hasty,  not  at  all  new. 

I  hope  that  now,  when  we  are  enacting 
historic  legislation  to  end  discrimination 
in  the  registration  and  voting  processes 
in  some  parts  of  our  country,  we  can 
make  the  bill  as  complete  and  as  compre- 
hensive as  it  ought  to  be  by  ending  a  dis- 
crimination which  is  taking  place  under 
the  law  of  New  York  State. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Law  School  op  Harvard  UNrvERsrrY. 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  May  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  glad  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  for  an  opinion  on  the 
constitutionality  of  a  provision  that  would 
ass\ire  the  right  to  vote,  so  far  as  literacy 
is  concerned,  to  persons  who  have  completed 
at  least  six  grades  of  education  in  an  Amer- 
ican-flag school.  The  purpose  of  such  provi- 
sion is,  as  I  understand,  to  put  graduates  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  schools  on  the  same  footing  as 
graduates  of  English-language  schools  with 
respect  to  eligibility  for  the  suffrage. 

In  my  Judgment  a  measure  of  this  kind 
would  be  within  the  power  of  the  Congress 
under  the  enforcement  clauses  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments. 

The  authority  of  the  States  to  require  lit- 
eracy as  a  condition  of  voting  is  not  in 
question.    What  Is  Involved  la  the  question 


whether  an  arbitrary  discrimination  Is  pro- 
duced when  literacy  in  English  is  required 
over  literacy  in  Spanish  for  citizens  who 
can  derive  their  knowledge  of  public  Issues 
and  public  candidates  through  the  printed 
media  In  the  Spanish  language  and  through 
broadcasts  and  telecasts  in  either  language. 
The  requirement  of  literacy  should  have 
some  relation  to  its  purpose  In  the  context  of 
voting;  and  if  that  purpose  does  not  necessi- 
tate proficiency  in  written  English,  given  the 
linguistic  environment  of  a  class  of  our  cit- 
izens, the  requirement  of  training  in  written 
English  may  be  deemed  an  unreasonable 
classification  of  citizens. 

The  authority  of  the  Congress  in  the  field 
of  voting  qualifications  does  not  rest  solely 
on  the  15th  amendment.  It  would  be  agreed, 
for  ex.imple,  that  if  a  State  were  to  deny  the 
franchise  to  Catholics  or  to  a  group  of  Prot- 
estants, the  classification  could  be  struck 
down  by  Congress  or  the  covurts  under  the 
14th  amendment's  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  The  courts  do  not  have 
sole  responsibility  in  this  area.  Just  as 
Congress  may  give  a  lead  to  the  courts  under 
the  commerce  clause  in  prohibiting  certain 
kinds  of  State  regulation  or  taxation,  and 
Just  as  Congress  may  expressly  prohibit  cer- 
tain forms  of  taxation  of  Federal  instrumen- 
talities, whether  or  not  the  courts  have  done 
so  of  their  own  accord,  so  in  implementing 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  Congress  may 
legislate  through  a  declaration  that  certain 
forms  of  classification  are  unreasonable  for 
purposes  of  the  voting  franchise. 

I  trust  that  this  opinion  is  responsive  to 
your  Inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A.  Fbitond. 
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Exhibit  2 

Yale  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  19, 1965. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

[The  question  is]  the  propriety  of  a  con- 
gressional requirement  that  States  employ- 
ing a  literacy  test  in  registering  voters  must 
allow  applicants  to  take  the  test  in  Spanish. 
Since  the  United  States  officially  sponsors  the 
study  and  use  of  Spanish  In  Puerto  Rico,  I 
think  that  a  State's  refusal  to  allow  Puerto 
Ricans  to  take  a  voter  literacy  test  in  Spanish 
raises  a  serious  issue  under  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
In  effect,  their  right  to  vote  is  impaired 
by  our  national  policy  of  encouraging 
the  cultural  autonomy  of  Puerto  Rico, 
a  policy  that  stems  in  part  from  the  hope 
of  making  Puerto  Rico  a  showcase  for  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  South  America 
and  elsewhere.  Because  we  have  deliberately 
fostered  the  use  of  Spanish  by  Puerto  Ricans, 
their  status  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  Is  quite  different  from  that  of  Immi- 
grants from  foreign  countries,  whose  lan- 
guage limitations  are  not  of  our  making. 

Whether  or  not  a  court  in  a  case  Involving 
a  particular  individual  would  hold  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  was  violated  by  a 
State's  refusal  to  allow  Puerto  Rlcan  citizens 
to  take  Its  literacy  test  In  Spanish,  I  do  not 
know;  but  the  pending  voter  registration  bill 
rests  on  the  theory  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  act  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  Is  not  restricted  to  abuses  that 
would  be  corrected  by  the  courts  without 
congressional  authorization.  In  my  opinion, 
the  power  conferred  on  Congress  by  section 
5  "to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article"  la  broad  enough 
to  warrant  a  congressional  requirement  that 
voter  literacy  tests  be  administered  In 
Spanish. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Boris. 


Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  9, 1965. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Peter  Edelman  Indl- 
cated  to  me  that  you  would  be  glad  to  receive 
such  comments  as  I  might  care  to  make  on 
the  constitutionality  of  a  suggested  congres- 
sional statute  outlawing  State  requirements 
of  literate  voters  that  they  be  able  to  speak 
the  English  language.  Because  the  attitude 
which  I  bring  to  that  question  Is  deeply  af- 
fected by  views  which  I  have  sent  on  to 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  with  respect  to 
related  problems,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  I  have 
sent  to  him.  I  shall  not,  accordingly,  restate 
opinions  developed  there  at  some  length. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Congress  Is  empow- 
ered to  vitalize  and  make  effective  the  14th 
amendment's  assurance  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  It  seems  to  me  clear,  accord- 
ingly, that  If  the  Congress  Is  persuaded  that 
there  Is  an  undesirable  Inequality  in  a 
State's  exclusion  from  the  suffrage  of  liter- 
ate citizens  who  do  not  speak  English,  the 
Congress  may  constitutionally  outlaw  the 
discrimination.  The  fact  that  the  14th 
amendment,  of  Its  own  force,  does  not  create 
a  barrier  to  such  a  State  requirement.  In  my 
Judgment,  does  not  mean  that  the  Congress 
is  powerless  to  define  and  enforce  what  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a  wholly  rational 
principle  of  equality.  It  Is  Important  to 
remember,  I  think,  that  no  special  sanctity 
safeguards  State  powers  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  under  article  I,  section  2. 
Those  powers  deserve  political  and  consti- 
tutional respect,  of  course,  but  they  have  no 
greater  claim  to  deference  than  any  other 
State  power  that  must  bend  to  the  author- 
ity conferred  upon  the  Congress  in  the  Civil 
War  amendments.  Were  the  suggested  stat- 
ute to  be  given  effect  in  a  community  where 
Spanish-speaking  Puerto  Ricans,  enjoying 
American  citizenship,  would  be  Its  benefi- 
ciaries, I  should  suppose  that  the  Nation's 
responsibility  to  secure  tranquil  and  under- 
standing relationships  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  would  provide  a  spe- 
cial Justification  for  the  congressional  In- 
sistence upon  a  higher  degree  of  political 
equality  than  has  been  attainable  while 
State  discriminations  against  literate  citi- 
zens who  do  not  speak  English  have  been  in 
force. 

Among  the  possibilities  under  considera- 
tion may  be  a  statute  qualifying  literate 
citizens  who  do  not  speak  English  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections.  I  should  suppose  that 
such  a  statute  would  not  only  find  Its  Justi- 
fication in  the  congressional  power  to 
enforce  the  equal  protection  clause  but  In  its 
authority  to  define  and  secure  privileges  of 
U.S.  citizenship.  I  myself  would  see  no  con- 
stitutional reason  to  deny  the  Congress  to 
confer  voting  rights  In  State  elections  on 
American  citizens.  Those  who  believe  that 
constitutional  barriers  to  such  drastic  legis- 
lation exist,  would  not  find  It  easy.  I  think, 
to  deny  the  Congress  the  power  to  establish 
uniform  standards  for  participation  in  Fed- 
eral electoral  processes. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  reflections  may  be 
of  small  use  to  you.  I  like  to  think,  however, 
that  the  broader  basis  of  principle  that  I 
have  outlined  in  the  enclosed  letter  may  use- 
fully amplify  this  brief  comment. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mark  DeW.  Howe. 

April  9,  1965. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Prom  our  telephone 
talk  I  understand  that  you  might  find  a 
word  from  me  on  the  constitutionality  of  a 
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congressional  outlawry  of  State  statutes 
making  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  condi- 
Uon  of  voting  In  State  and  local  elections, 
useful.    I  am  more  than  glad  to  provide  that 

word. 

My  belief  that  Congress  possesses  the 
power  to  prohibit  such  taxes  derives  from 
the  strong  conviction  that  the  Congress  was 
granted  a  far  broader  power  by  the  three 
Civil  War  amendments  than  the  congres- 
sional leadership  over  the  last  90  years  has 
been  willing  to  admit.  The  political  con- 
siderations that  originated  this  illusion  of 
impotence  were  unhappily  strengthened  by 
a  series  of  unfortunate  opinions  delivered 
by  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
1880's  and  1890's.  Those  statesmen  who  find 
tranquility  In  the  shadows  of  that  era  are 
quick  and  eager,  of  course,  to  find  reassur- 
ance in  its  negations.  They  live  In  the  ab- 
surd hope  that  today's  Court  will  respond  to 
a  vigorous  and  thoughtful  exercise  of  con- 
gressional power  to  resolve  known  problems 
in  the  same  way  that  the  earlier  Court  re- 
sponded to  careless  and  unthinking  enact- 
ments borne  in  haste  for  the  resolution  of 
undefined  and  undeveloped  problems. 
Surely  Issues  of  power  must  be  considered 
and  answered  In  the  context  of  history 
rather  than  framed  and  contemplated  In  a 
structure  of  abstractions. 

It  is  Inconceivable,  I  take  It,  that  those 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  In  1960  and 
1964  supported  the  congressional  power  to 
enforce  a  presumption  of  literacy  In  Federal 
elections  and  currently  are  supporting  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  modify 
or  cast  aside  literacy  tests  in  all  elections 
In  any  community  which  has  used  those 
tests  to  effect  racial  discriminations,  should 
question  the  outlawry  of  poll  taxes  in  those 
communities  where  they  have  been  made 
an  instrument  for  preserving  a  caste  system. 
If  the  Congress  is  persuaded  that  there  Is  a 
substantial  danger  that  the  poll  tax  will  be 
put  to  such  discriminatory  uses — and  the 
enactment  of  the  24th  amendment  Is  good 
evidence  of  that  persuasion — I  think  It 
viTholly  clear  that  total  outlawry  of  the  tax 
is  within  the  congressional  power.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  any  exaction, 
regulatory  or  fiscal,  which  has  been  put  to 
use  in  State  and  local  elections  to  disqualify 
Negroes  from  voting  Is  as  much  subject  to 
congressional  outlawry  as  a  similar  exaction 
impalrlftg  the  Federal  franchise.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  misfortune  that  the  Congress 
thought  It  wise  to  outlaw  poll  taxes  In  Fed- 
eral elections  by  constitutional  amendment 
instead  of  statutory  prohibition.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me,  however,  that  an  error  of  Judg- 
ment then  made  should  bar  the  new  Con- 
gress from  exercising  its  legitimate  powers. 
It  may  even  be  argued,  with  some  force,  that 
experience  tinder  the  24th  amendment  has 
shown  that  for  effectuation  of  the  policies  of 
that  amendment,  congressional  control  of 
State  poll  taxes  Is  appropriate.  See,  e.g.. 
Gray  v.  Johnson  234  Fed.  Supp.  743;  Fors- 
senius  v.  Harman,  235  Fed.  Supp.  66. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  Congress  is  au- 
thorized to  outlaw  poll  taxes  as  a  condition 
of  voting  in  State  and  local  elections  in  those 
communities  where  no  finding  of  discrimina- 
tory motivation  In  such  taxation  has  been 
made,  I  find  It  easy  to  answer  affirmatively. 
If  Congress  Is  persuaded,  as  I  take  It  that 
it  may  be,  that  the  primary  function  of 
making  payment  of  poll  taxes  a  condition 
of  suffrage  has  been  the  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  the  franchise  It  Is  wholly  fitting  that 
the  prohibition  against  their  use  should  be 
made  national.  Those  considerations  which 
make  It  politically  undesirable  to  have  one 
law  for  the  South  and  another  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Nation,  surely  suggest  that  It  Is 
constitutionally  permissible  for  the  Congress 
to  prohibit  everywhere  a  practice  which, 
wherever  It  has  recently  prevailed,  has  been 
used  for  unconstitutional  purposes.  It  must 
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not  be  forgotten,  furthermore,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court,  In  recent  years,  has  shown  a  new 
sensitivity  to  the  Imposition  of  financial 
burdens  upon  an  indigent's  exercise  of  rights 
that  are  available  to  the  affluent.  See,  e.g.. 
Griffin  v.  Illinois,  351  U.S.  12.  Those  cases 
which  have  rejected  the  contention  that  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  Its  own  force 
Invalidates  the  exaction  of  poll  taxes  from 
indigent  voters  (see  Harper  v.  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, 9  Race  Relations  Rep.  1791)  have  quite 
naturally  said  nothing  of  the  congressional 
power  under  the  14th  amendment  to  equalize 
the  voting  rights  of  rich  and  poor.  Surely  a 
congressional  finding  that  when  a  State  im- 
poses a  financial  exaction  upon  the  exercise 
of  voting  rights  it  threatens  an  Impairment 
of  the  equality  promised  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment would  be  entitled  to  the  deepest  respect 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  specifics  of  which  I  have  spoken  will, 
perhaps,  be  seen  In  a  clarifying  perspective  If 
I  define  the  broad  principle  which  governs 
my  Judgment  in  these  matters.  I  said  at  the 
outset  that  the  Congress  possesses  many 
more  powers  In  this  area  than  It  has  tradi- 
tionally exercised.  This  legislative  atrophy 
has  encouraged  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
unexercised  power  does  not  exist.  The  Con- 
gress evidently  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
the  sources  of  Its  authority  fiow  from  many 
provisions  in  the  Constitution.  Is  It  not 
time,  perhaps,  to  recognize  that  the  Congress 
may  do  much  In  the  fulfillment  of  the  Na- 
tion's responsibility  to  "guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
Government"  (art.  IV,  sec.  4)?  It  would  be 
an  odd  structuring  of  our  society  If  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  could 
enter  the  mazes  of  State  electoral  processes 
assuring  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  doctrine  of  Baker  v.  Carr  and  its  progeny, 
while  the  Congress  is  barred  at  the  threshold 
of  effective  political  power.  More  than  the 
Congress  seems  to  realize.  Its  power  to  define 
and  Incidentally  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  under  the  5th  section  of 
the  14th  amendment  may  be  put  to  effec- 
tive work.  See  United  States  v.  Waddell,  112 
U.S.  76  (1884) ;  cf.  Hague  v.  CIO,  307  U.S.  496. 
Even  the  best  and  most  learned  of  lawyers 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Mr.  Justice 
Miller,  writing  for  a  majority  of  the  Court 
In  the  Slaughter-House  cases  acknowledged 
that  the  privileges  of  U.S.  citizenship  in- 
cluded the  rights  given  by  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment  (16  Wall, 
at  80) .  In  the  effort  to  make  the  assurances 
of  that  clause  effective,  insofar  as  American 
citizens  are  concerned,  the  Congress  may. 
In  my  Judgment,  take  appropriate  action  to 
secvue  their  voting  rights  against  Invidious 
Impairment  whether  on  grounds  of  race  or  on 
grounds  of  Indigence. 

If  the  Congress  can  make  Intrastate  travel 
by  air  a  privilege  of  U.S.  citizenship  (49  U.S.C. 
sec.  180;  United  States  v.  Causby,  328  U.S. 
256)  surely  It  may  take  action  under  the  5th 
section  of  the  14th  amendment  to  make  par- 
ticipation In  State  and  National  elections 
without  racial  discrimination  or  financial 
burdens  a  privilege  of  that  citizenship.  I 
would  commend  to  your  attention  the  reflec- 
tions of  Senator  Carpenter  in  1872  with  re- 
spect to  the  scope  of  congressional  power 
under  the  Implementing  clauses  of  the  14th 
and  16th  amendments  (42d  Cong.,  2d  sess.. 
Congressional  Globe  761).  The  same 
views  were  later  stated  by  the  first  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  In  his  powerful  dissent  in 
Baldwin  v.  Franks,  120  U.S.  678;  699-701. 
Today's  Court,  eager  for  active  congressional 
participation  In  the  struggle  for  civil  rights, 
may  be  counted  on  to  adopt  In  this  matter, 
as  in  so  many  others,  the  views  of  Justice 
Harlan  rather  than  those  of  his  timorous 
brethren. 

To  advocate  the  thesis  which  I  have  out- 
lined is  not  to  say  that  the  Civil  War  amend- 
ments  wholly    abrogated   the    provisions   of 


article  I,  section  2,  by  which  primary 
authority  for  determining  the  quallficationa 
of  voters  was  acknowledged  to  be  In  the 
States,  My  contention  does  assert,  however, 
that  when  U.S.  citizenship  was  elevated  by 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  14th  amendment 
from  a  secondary  to  a  primary  status,  con- 
gressional power  was  made  so  pervasive  as  to 
authorize  the  supersession  of  State  power 
over  voter  qualifications.  To  urge  that  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment Indicate  that  the  only  permissible  pen- 
alty for  exclusions  from  the  suffrage  is  a 
reduction  In  congressional  representation,  is 
to  assert  that  a  barrier  against  discrimina- 
tion which  has  heretofore  been  wholly  with- 
out value  serves  to  render  all  other  con- 
gressional efforts  to  deal  with  these  pressing 
matters  of  decency  unconstitutional.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  14th  amendment  established 
one  means  of  encouraging  universal  suffrage. 
It  should  not  be  read  as  providing  a  barrier 
against  legislation  that  seeks  to  assure 
equality  between  qualified  white  and  colored 
voters,  between  men  of  means  and  our  im- 
poverished citizens. 

There  will  be  some  In  the  Congress  who 
will  vu-ge  that  decisions  of  the  Court  which 
have  recognized  that  electoral  policies  and 
practices  of  the  States  that  are  not  Invali- 
dated by  the  raw  terms  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  (e.g.,  Breedlove  v.  Suttles,  302 
XJ.S\  277;  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Board,  360 
U.S.  45)  are,  by  these  Judicial  pronounce- 
ments, put  beyond  the  reach  of  Congress. 
This  analysis  of  power  Is  built  upon  the 
unacceptable  assumption  that  the  Congress 
has  no  other  role  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
principles  and  assurances  of  the  Civil  War 
amendments  than  to  assist  the  courts  in  mak- 
ing the  Judicial  power  In  constitutional  law 
effective.  Had  this  philosophy  governed  ac- 
tion and  decision  it  would  have  prevented 
the  enactment  or  enforcement  of  those 
statutes  which  defined  and  outlawed  peonage 
(see  Peonage  cases,  123  Fed.  671;  Pollack  v. 
Williams,  322  U.S.  4 ) .  It  would  have  rendered 
invalid  the  bulk  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1870  by  which  the  Congress,  among  other 
things,  sought  to  carry  into  effect  the  assur- 
ances of  the  15th  amendment  and  which 
remained  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United 
States  as  a  national  electoral  code  imtll  1894 
(28  Stat.  36).  The  timorous  philosophy 
which  I  summarize  would  not  find  it  easy, 
I  think,  to  explain  why  It  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress In  other  spheres  of  Its  competence  may 
take  action  to  supplement — even  to  undo — 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to 
State  and  National  power  (see  Note,  "Con- 
gressional Reversal  of  Supreme  Court  De- 
cisions, 1945-1957,"  71  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1324; 
Dixon,  "Civil  Rights  In  Transportation  and 
the  ICC,"  31  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  199;  Black, 
J.  dissenting.  Bell  v.  Maryland,  84  S.  Ct.  1814, 
1877-78;  Douglas,  J.  concurring.  Heart  of 
Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States,  85  S.  Ct.  348, 
369-373). 

You  will  realize,  as  you  read  this  letter, 
that  it  has  been  prepared  In  some  haste. 
Though  I  acknowledge  that  my  convictions 
are  not  wholly  orthodox  in  these  matters,  I 
am  confident  that  a  Congress  which  wants  its 
voice  to  be  heard  and  which  speaks  Its  wishes 
with  clarity  will  find  no  reluctance  in  the 
Supreme  Court  to  admit  the  Nation's  legis- 
lature to  Its  appropriate  place  in  the  partner- 
ship of  vigorous  and  effective  government. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mark  DeW.  Howe. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  and  am  glad  to  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  3 
minutes? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
control  over  the  time,  but  I  am  happy 
and  proud  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  anr^  yield  him  3  minutes  for  that 
purpose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  so  gracious. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  many  Spanish- 
soeaking  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  happen  to  reside  in  the  Empire  State 
of  New  York  should  have  the  same  kindly 
treatment  we  in  the  State  of  Florida  have 
given  our  own  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
for  many,  many  years.  I  feel  that  the 
pending  bill  at  least  should  be  even- 
handed— although  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it,  because  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  has  no  business  trying 
to  dictate  to  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
Union  what  they  should  do  in  this  field. 
I  am  glad  that  the  move  now  being  made 
by  the  two  Senators  from  New  York  at 
least  is  in  the  cause  of  uniformity  in  try- 
ing to  do  equally  in  the  various  States 
what  it  has  seemed  to  me  the  bill  has 
been  designed  to  do  solely  in  the  South. 

Therefore,  I  shall  support  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  citizens  of  Latin  American 
lineage,  many  of  them  not  yet  able  to 
speak  in  the  English  language  but  yet 
amply  educated  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  For  years,  we  have  permitted 
them  to  vote,  and  we  are  very  happy  in 
the  fact  that  the  great  State  of  New  York 
now  turns  to  us  for  some  guidance  in 
democracy,  which  we  believe  the  State 
of  New  York  has  needed  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  in  that  light  that  I  shall  support 
the  pending  amendment,  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  I  expect  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York.  I  was  sorry  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  was  not  able  to  find  the 
tolerance  in  its  own  heart  to  include  this 
amendment  In  the  pending  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  two  Senators 
from  New  York  offered  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee,  but  were  unable 
to  have  It  approved. 

I  commiserate  with  them  on  their  fail- 
ure there.  I  hope  that  we  may  legislate 
more  generously  here.  I  shaU  certainly 
be  in  there  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  am  happy  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  yield  to  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   VVho  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  pending  amendment 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  believe  that  if 
the  State  of  New  York  wishes  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  powers  to  require  liter- 
acy in  the  English  language  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  voting,  it  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
astounded  by  the  fact  that  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  are  not  willing  to 
allow  their  own  State  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional powers  in  its  own  way. 

I  am  against  the  amendment  for  a 
second  reason.  I  favor  constitutional 
government.  It  has  been  suggested  on 
many  occasions  that  those  living  south 
of  the  Potomac  River  have  no  consti- 
tutional rights,  but  it  has  never  been 
suggested  before  that  the  people  of  New 
York  do  not  have  any. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  the 
amendment  is  that  I  believe  in  consti- 
tutional government  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  as  well  as  south  of  it.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  New  York  State 
do  have  suflBcient  intelligence  to  exercise 
the  constitutional  powers  which  both  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America 
repose  in  them  and  I  am  willing  for  them 
to  do  so.  If  anything  is  wrong  with  their 
constitution,  there  is  a  remedy  which 
they  can  apply.  The  New  York  Legis- 
lature and  the  people  of  New  York  State 
can  amend  their  constitution,  if  they 
agree  with  the  two  Senators  from  New 
York  that  it  is  unjust. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  struck  by  the 
argument  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  that  the  New  York  literacy  test 
is  an  arbitrary  restriction  on  voting. 

A  three-judge  Federal  court — to  whose 
opinion  I  shall  allude  again  in  a  mo- 
ment— had  the  argument  made  before 
it  that  New  York's  English  literacy  test 
is  unreasonable.  Here  is  what  that  court 
said  on  the  subject.  I  read  from  page 
159  of  199  Federal  supplement: 

The  statute  Is  not  an  unreasonable  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  the  States  to  provide 
requirements  for  exercising  the  elective  fran- 
chise. It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
voter  not  only  to  be  conversant  with  the 
issues  presented  for  determination  In  choos- 
ing between  candidates  for  election,  but  also 
to  understand  the  language  used  In  connec- 
tion with  voting. 

For  example,  there  are  printed  In  English 
on  the  ballots  synopses  of  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendntients,  tltlee  of  oflBces  to  be 
filled,  and  directives  as  to  the  use  of  the 
paper  ballot  or  voting  machine. 

Finally,  what  Is  more  proper  than  that  a 
voter  be  literate  in  the  language  used  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  government 
In  his  State? 

This  statement  was  made  by  the  three- 
judge  court  sitting  in  New  York,  which 
numbered  among  its  personnel  citizens 
of  New  York. 

The  amendment  is  inconsistent  with 
every  word  in  the  Constitution  on  the 
subject,  and  with  every  judicial  decision 
ever  handed  down  construing  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject. 

I  wish  to  read  lines  1  through  7  of  page 
1  of  the  amendment  to  see  exactly  what 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  do: 

(e)(1)  Congress  hereby  declares  that  to 
secure  the  rights  under  the  14th  amendment 
of  persons  educated  In  American-flag  schools 


in  which  the  predominant  classroom  lan- 
guage was  other  than  English,  It  is  necessary 
to  prohibit  the  States  from  conditioning  the 
right  to  vote  of  such  persons  on  ability  to 
read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret  any 
matter  in  the  English  language. 

Eveiy  decision  ever  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  every  word  ever  written  into  any 
textbook  on  law  by  any  textwriter  are 
in  accord  with  the  proposition  that  the 
States  of  the  Union  have  the  right  to  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  precedent  to  voting, 
either  in  Federal  or  State  elections,  that 
the  prospective  voter  be  literate  in  the 
English  language. 

About  20  States  of  the  Union,  includ- 
ing my  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
State  of  New  York,  have  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions,  which  require,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  voting,  literacy 
in  the  Ei»glish  language. 

My  good  friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNGl  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
imder  the  laws  of  Louisiana  a  voter  can 
satisfy  the  literacy  requirement  by  being 
literate  either  in  English  or  in  his  mother 
tongue.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  am  sure,  that 
that  requirement  was  made  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
reserved  to  It  by  the  10th  amendment. 
and  the  power  vested  in  it  by  the  second 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  first  section  of  the  second 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

It  is  one  thing  for  Louisiana  to  author- 
ize literacy  in  a  voter's  mother  tongue 
as  an  alternative  to  literacy  in  English 
when  the  State  does  it  of  its  own  free  will 
in  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  power 
possessed  by  Louisiana ;  but  it  would  be 
quite  a  different  thing  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  violate  the  Con- 
stitution and  ignore  all  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  and  all  the  statements  of  text- 
writers  on  the  subject  and  attempt  to  rob 
New  York  of  its  constitutional  right  to 
restrict  its  test  of  literacy  to  literacy  in 
the  English  language — the  language  in 
which  its  governmental  business  is 
transacted. 

If  anything  Is  settled  beyond  question 
in  this  area  of  constitutional  law.  It  Is 
that  it  is  within  the  constitutional  power 
of  every  State  to  require  literacy  in  the 
English  language  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  right  to  vote. 

The  pending  amendment  asserts  that 
the  New  York  constitution  violates  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  very  question 
has  been  presented  to  the  courts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  lias  been  pre- 
sented to  a  three-judge  Federal  court 
sitting  in  the  State  of  New  York.  These 
courts  disagreed  with  the  assertions 
made  in  the  amendment.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  amendment  not  only  makes 
an  assault  on  the  New  York  constitution 
and  an  assault  upon  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  construing  those 
words,  but  it  also  makes  an  assault  upon 
the  decisions  of  New  York  courts,  both 
State  and  Federal. 
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I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  case  of  Camacho  against  the  Board 
of  inspectors  of  election  in  the  26th 
election  district  of  the  6th  assembly  dis- 
trict of  the  County  of  Bronx,  221  N.Y.  2d 

262. 

This  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  State.  The  head- 
notes  show  what  the  New  York  court 
had  to  say  about  this  subject.  I  read 
thetwoheadnotes: 

Provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  elec- 
tion law  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to  vote. 
aU  persons  except  for  physical  disability, 
mast  be  able  to  read  and  write  English, 
did  not  contravene  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  such  provisions  were  not  unreasonable. 

Petitioner,  although  a  U.S.  citizen,  was 
not  entitled  to  vote  or  register  until  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  English,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  and  election  law, 
and  petitioner  was  not  entitled  to  prove  his 
literacy  at  his  option,  in  English  or  Spanish. 

In  its  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  stated : 

None  of  these  provisions  contravene  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  petitioner  is  not 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  Under  the  laws  of 
this  State,  however,  he  must  first  learn  to 
read  and  write  English.  This  cannot  be 
deemed  an  unreasonable  requirement. 

That  is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  which  is  a  trial  court 
and  an  intermediate  appellate  court  in 
New  York  State. 

That  decision  was  appealed  to  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  the  decision,  and  it  deemed  the 
position  taken  by  the  plaintiff  in  that 
case,  which  is  identical  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  two  New  York  Senators 
in  connection  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment, so  without  foundation  that  it  did 
not  even  bother  to  write  an  opinion  af- 
firming the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York;  7  N.Y.  2d  762. 

After  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York,  holding  that  the  New 
York  requirement  of  literacy  in  English 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote  in 
New  York  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  plaintiff  attempted  to  raise  the 
same  question  in  Camacho  v.  Rogers, 
199  Fed.  Supp.  155  (1961).  I  read  ex- 
tracts from  that  opinion : 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  plaintiff  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
born  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  that  he  Is  literate 
only  In  Spanish.  It  was  conceded  on  the 
argument  that  he  voted  In  Puerto  Rico  be- 
fore coming  to  New  York  City,  where  he  Is 
presently  a  resident.  The  defendant.  Board 
of  Elections  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  register  to  vote  be- 
cause he  Is  unable  to  present  proof  of  literacy 
In  English,  as  required  and  provided  by  sec- 
tions 150,  168,  and  201.  subdivision  1,  of  the 
election  law.  These  sections  were  adopted 
pursuant  to  article  II,  section  1,  of  the  New 
York  State  constitution,  which  provides  that: 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
after  January  1,  1922,  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  by  attaining  majority,  by  nat- 
uralization, or  otherwise,  unless  such  person 
Is  also  able,  except  for  physical  disability,  to 
read  and  write  English. 

The  plaintiff  in  that  case  attacked  this 
requirement  on  more  grounds  than  do 


the  Senators  from  New  York  in  their 
amendment.  First,  he  said  he  was  en- 
titled to  vote  under  the  treaty  which 
ended  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  which  ceded  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  United  States. 

Second,  he  said  exactly  what  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  have  said  in  their 
amendment.  He  said  that  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  being  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment. 

Third,  he  said  that  the  requirement  of 
the  New  York  constitution  violated  the 
15th  amendment  because  it  denied  him 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  his  race,  he 
being  a  Puerto  Rican  of  Spanish  an- 
cestry. 

Then  he  claimed  the  denial  of  his 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  liis  illiteracy 
in  English,  notwithstanding  his  literacy 
in  Spanish,  violated  certain  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts. 

The  three-judge  Federal  court  said 
that  the  first  fom-  grounds  of  the  claim 
had  been  raised  in  the  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  1958  to 
which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  and  that 
the  New  York  courts  had  held  that  there 
was  no  constitutional  basis  for  them. 
The  Federal  court  held,  the  doctrine  of 
res  judicata  applied,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, not  necessary  for  it  to  review  those 
contentions  again.  However,  they  stated 
in  substance  that  the  question  might  be 
raised  in  the  future,  and  that  for  that 
reason  the  court  would  express  its  views 
"on  the  merits  of  the  plaintiff's  claims 
foreclosed  by  the  defense  of  res  judicata." 
The  three-judge  Federal  court  prob- 
ably anticipated  the  question  being 
raised  by  some  people  who  wanted  to 
vote. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  court 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  raised  by 
the  attempt  of  New  York's  two  Senators 
to  have  the  Congress  nullify  New  York's 
constitution. 

The  thi-ee- judge  Federal  court  went 
into  the  question  and  showed  that  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  had  no  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  The  court  cited  the  cases  I 
have  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  several  occasions,  such  as  the  case 
of  Guinn  against  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  court  discussed  the 
Guinn  case,  the  Lassiter  case  and  the 
Trudeau  case,  all  of  which  held  that  un- 
der the  Federal  Constitution  a  State  has 
the  right  to  prescribe  a  literacy  test  as 
a  qualification  for  voting. 

The  court  then  proceeded  further  to 
consider  the  claim  that  the  New  York 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 
requiring  literacy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage violated  the  14th  amendment. 

The  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  forbids  the  State 
to  treat  people  in  the  same  circum- 
stances differently. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  State  law  which 
provides  that  no  one  can  vote  unless  he 


is  literate  in  the  English  language  does 
not  make  any  differences  between  people 
similarly  situated.  It  applies  alike  to  all 
people  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
does  not  offend  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  three -judge  Federal  court  dealt 
with  that  subject  briefly.  The  court 
said: 

The  literacy  requirement  is  applicable  to 
all  citizens  of  New  York  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  sex.  No  charge  is  made 
that  the  test  is  improperly  given  or  Its  con- 
tents unfair.  The  test  is  equally  and  fairly 
applied  to  all  who  take  it.  Plaintiff  has  not 
been  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
nor  has  he  been  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property  In  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

After  holding  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  14th  amendment  which  would  im- 
pair the  validity  of  the  New  York  re- 
quirement of  literacy  in  English,  the 
three-judge  Federal  court  then  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff 
that  he  had  been  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  violation  of  the  15th  amendment. 
This  amendment  provides  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen 
to  vote  on  account  of  race.  The  plaintiff 
contended  that  he  was  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  he  was  a  Puerto  Rican  of 
Spanish  ancestry. 

As  the  three-judge  Federal  court 
phrased  it: 

He— 

That  is,  the  plaintiff — 

claims  that  race  and  color  were  not  Intended 
to  have  narrow  or  technical  connot£tlon,  but 
referred  to  any  minority  in  the  community. 

On  that  point  the  court  proceeded  to 
say: 

Because  the  plaintiff  is  unable  to  vote  as  a 
result  of  his  inability  to  pass  the  test,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  plaintiff  Is  being  dis- 
criminated against.  The  15th  amendment 
was  not  designed  to  protect  against  the  claim 
of  this  plaintiff.  He  Is  not  being  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race,  creed  or  color, 
but  because  of  his  Illiteracy  In  the  English 
language. 

And,  finally,  the  court  declared  that 
the  requirement  of  literacy  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
Is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  States  power. 

That  is  the  decision  of  the  three-judge 
Federal  court  sitting  in  New  York.  It  is 
In  harmony  with  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  decision  of  the  highest 
appellate  court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  court  of  appeals. 

The  three-judge  Federal  court  made 
it  plain  that  the  requirement  of  literacy 
in  the  English  language  is  proper  action 
for  the  State  of  New  York  to  take  in  the 
exercise  of  its  powers  under  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Despite  that  fact,  the 
amendment  is  presented  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  is  asked  not  only  to  re- 
pudiate the  plain  words  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, all  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject,  and  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
court  sitting  in  New  York,  but  it  is  also 
asked  to  repudiate  the  decision  of  the 
highest  court  of  the  State  of  New  York 
holding  that  the  amendment  has  no 
fovmdation  in  constitutional  law. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senators  from  New  York.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  insist,  even  against  them,  that 
the  legislature  and  the  people  of  New- 
York  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
p>owers  they  possess  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  happen  to 
be  in  favor  of  constitutional  government 
in  all  areas  of  the  country.  If  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  teaches  anything,  it 
teaches  that  no  man  or  group  of  men 
can  be  safely  trusted  with  unlimited 
governmental  power.  The  Constitution 
was  written  and  ratified  to  protect  all 
States  and  all  the  people  of  America 
against  unconstitutional  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
and  even  on  the  part  of  the  courts. 

A  tragic  day  will  be  reached  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation  if  the  Senate 
adopts  an  amendment  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  everything  ever  said  by  any 
court  having  any  authority  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  and  which  undertakes  to  rob 
the  State  of  New  York  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  vested  in  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  owe  the  Senate  an  explanation  as  to 
why  I  join  in  the  amendment.  I  here- 
with propose  to  make  one. 

This  amendment  may  very  well  be 
tested  on  constitutional  grounds.  There 
is  no  telling  what  the  Supreme  Court 
may  do;  we  cannot  overrule  the  Con- 
stitution. But  I  have  carefully  analyzed 
the  amendment  in  my  mind  and  believe 
there  is  enough  on  which  to  base  it  in 
terms  of  its  being  constitutional  to  en- 
able me  to  say  that  I  should  support  it, 
because  I  believe  it  contains  an  element 
of  justice  which  deserves  support. 

The  14th  amendment  calls  for  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  sec- 
tion 5  of  that  amendment  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

It  is  my  belief  that  that  language 
means  that  Congress  may  not  only  re- 
strain States  from  violating  the  14th 
amendment,  but  may  also  use  its  judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  that  where  Congress  feels  that 
there  is  a  lacuna  in  the  legislation  of  a 
State  on  that  subject,  Congress  may  leg- 
islate upon  it  as  being  its  best  judgment 
as  to  what  is  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  what  that  protection  requires. 
It  is  that  which  Congress  would  be  doing 
in  this  case,  and  that  is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  pass  upon. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  passed 
upon  the  Comacho  case,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  referred. 
I  may  say  about  his  argvunent  that  it  Is 
quite  consistent  with  his  position  on  the 
bill  before  us.  He  has  argued  consist- 
ently that  Congress  does  not  have  power, 
■constitutionally,  to  deal  with  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  in  his  State.  Many  of 
the  rest  of  us  believe  Congress  has  such 
power  when  those  qualifications  contra- 
vene the  15th  amendment,  and  that  Con- 
gress may  act  when  the  Constitution 
permits  us  to  do  so.    So  I  honor  the  Sen- 


ator's consistency  in  his  own  argument, 
although  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

I  believe  this  amendment  stands 
soundly  enough  constitutionally  so  that 
I  should  favor  it.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  those  from  Puerto 
Rico  who  were  educated  in  American- 
flag  schools.  As  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  already  said, 
they  did  not  choose  that  system.  The 
fact  I  emphasize  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  instruction  there  to 
be  in  Spanish.  As  there  is  adequate  ma- 
chinery in  New  York — three  Spanish- 
language  newspapers  and  one  radio 
station — I  am  satisfied  as  to  that — for 
giving  Spanish  speaking  people  informa- 
tion on  public  issues.  I  think  there  is 
justice  in  their  complaint. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  speaking  on 
limited  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Why  should  the 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York,  who  cannot 
speak  English,  feel  that  they  are  treated 
unjustly,  when  their  home  country  pro- 
hibits the  teaching  of  English  in  its  pub- 
lic schools? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish is  not  prohibited  in  the  public 
schools  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  public 
schools  there  are  bilingual.  But  the  in- 
struction— and  there  is  no  compulsion 
about  it — has  been,  generally  speaking, 
in  Spanish. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  told  that 
English  is  not  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  Senator  says 
they  do  not  teach  in  English,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  say;  but  I  say  there  is 
nothing  mandatory  about  it.  Many  of 
the  school  are  bilingual. 

In  any  case,  we  face  a  fact,  not  a 
theory.  The  fact  is  that  the  people  have 
been  trained  in  the  Spanish  language; 
therefore,  there  is  some  justice  to  their 
complaint.  I  believe  that  if  we  encourage 
them  to  vote — and  I  am  for  encouraging 
everybody  to  vote  that  we  can  possibly 
get  to  vote — they  will  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  political  affairs  and  will  sooner 
become  integrated  into  the  American 
community.  I  believe  we  shall  attain 
our  objective  sooner  in  terms  of  their 
learning  English,  in  terms  of  their  feel- 
ing a  part  of  the  New  York  community, 
if  they  are  given  an  oppwrtunity  to  vote. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  reject:  that 
is,  any  analogy  between  New  York  and 
the  South  in  respect  to  the  thrust  of  the 
bill,  because  the  fundamental  objection 
we  have  made  to  the  use  of  tests  in 
Southern  States  has  been  their  discrim- 
inatory application.  Such  tests  have 
been  applied  differently  to  Negroes  than 
they  have  been  to  whites.  In  this  re- 
spect, there  is  no  argument  about  New 
York.  Our  State  has  applied  its  test 
objectively  and  fairly.  Even  the  oflB- 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
said  so.  There  has  not  been  a  vestige 
of  discrimination. 

Be  it  also  pointed  out,  and  impor- 
tantly, that  when  New  York  adopted  the 
constitutional  amendment  In  1922.  only 
7,700  people  of  Puerto  Rlcan  extraction 
lived  in  New  York.  This  is  a  relatively 
small  number  in  terms  of  New  York's 


total   population,   and  the   amendment 
was  not  adopted  to  disenfranchise  them 

Also,  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
takes  the  first  step  toward  amending  the 
constitution  in  this  regard,  but  a  num- 
ber of  years  will  be  required  for  the  whole 
amendment  process  to  become  operative. 

Finally,  there  is  the  political  question. 
It  has  been  asked  why  I  am  for  this 
amendment,  though  it  may  work  ad- 
versely  to  my  party.  It  has  also  been 
asked  why  the  prospective  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York,  Congressman  John 
Lindsay,  is  for  it.  When  I  talked  to  Con- 
gressman Lindsay  about  this,  he  said  that 
he  is  for  it — without  hesitation — and  I 
am  proud  of  that,  notwithstanding  that 
it  may  work  adversely,  politically,  for 
him. 

One  does  not  go  around  seeking  sam- 
ples to  assess.  When  we  believe  that 
something  is  just,  when  we  believe  that 
something  must  be  done  in  justice,  then 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  face  the  issue 
with  our  eyes  wide  open.  We  have  con- 
fidence in  the  good  judgment  and  good 
sense  of  the  people  who  may  be  voting. 
We  have  confidence  in  the  people  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  community.  Therefore, 
we  feel  that  justice  will  be  done. 

I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  this  amend- 
ment; I  am  proud  of  it,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  so  is  Congressman  Lindsay, 
because  it  is  right. 

So  these  people  have  a  just  complaint. 
It  has  been  hanging  for  a  long  time.  We 
are  considering  a  voting  rights  bill  to 
extend  the  opportunity  to  vote  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  not  discriminated.  The 
State  of  New  York  does  not  have  to  be 
corrected  under  the  15th  amendment. 
But  we  have  dealt  with  poll  taxes  and 
other  matters  in  the  bill  which  also  have 
14th  amendment  connotations.  So  when 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  felt  that  this  was  the  perti- 
nent time  to  put  this  amendment  for- 
ward, I  joined  him  in  doing  so,  consist- 
ent with  my  longstanding  record  In  fa- 
vor of  this  principle. 

I  believe  we  shall  be  helping  to  bring 
closer  into  the  mainstream  of  the  main- 
land community  a  whole  group  of  our  cit- 
izens. I  have  no  illusions  about  the  num- 
ber involved.  Theoretically,  in  New  York 
City,  it  is  300,000.  But  for  practical  pur- 
poses, it  will  be  very  many  fewer,  for 
there  has  been  considerable  apathy  about 
voting  in  this  community,  and  no  figures 
are  available  on  how  many  of  these 
300,000  have  an  eighth  grade  education 
in  an  American-flag  school  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

It  may  not  make  such  a  great  differ- 
ence in  actual  numbers,  on  its  face,  but 
it  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
feeling  of  acceptance,  in  the  feeling  of 
belonging,  in  the  feeling  of  participation 
of  300.000  potential  voters.  Therefore, 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  politically, 
I  believe  it  will  have  a  beneficent  effect 
on  the  body  politic.  So  I  support  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
so  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  pending  amendment,  but  I  wish  to 
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make  one  point  clear.  I  ask  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  whether  my 
understanding  comports  with  his. 

The  amendment  does  not  undertake 
to  set  a  standard  in  States  wliere  devices 
have  been  suspended  under  sections  3 
and  4,  does  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  desire  to  speak  further? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  must  disagree  with  the 
authors  of  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment covers  the  whole  country. 

It  covers  the  seven  States  which  the 
bill  deems  unworthy  of  having  the 
same  constitutional  and  legal  rights  as 
persons  charged  with  treason  against  the 
United  States.  However,  it  also  applies 
to  all  of  the  other  43  States.  It  would 
change  literacy  tests,  if  it  were  valid,  in 
approximately  20  States  of  the  Union. 

I  am  unable  to  find  anything  in  the 
amendment  which  would  restrict  it  to 
any  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carclina  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky may  wish. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator. A  basic  problem  is  involved.  Some 
Senators  are  for  the  measure  and  some 
are  against  it.  I  happen  to  support  the 
measure. 

I  see  no  reason  to  further  complicate 
the  bill  with  a  constitutional  problem 
that  may  be  involved  in  the  particular 
amendment. 

The  great  enlightened  State  of  New 
York  has  a  Republican  Governor  and  a 
Democratic  legislature.  For  a  long  time 
they  have  preached  to  us  about  how  to 
operate  around  that  country.  Does  not 
the  Senator  believe  that  this  problem 
could  be  worked  out  in  Albany,  and  both 
parties  get  credit  for  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  legislature  and  peo- 
ple can  work  it  out  to  their  own 
satisfaction  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  believe,  however,  that  this  amend- 
ment is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill.  The  other  parts 
of  the  bill  are  about  as  unconstitutional 
as  words  can  make  them;  provided,  of 
course,  the  Constitution  is  still  a  living 
document. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  completely  on 
that  statement.  I  was  merely  talking 
about  the  one  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  reached  the  cor- 
rect conclusion  on  this  amendment.  I 
appreciate  his  position. 

I  arn  like  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  in  one  respect.  I  will  not  prophesy 
what  the  Supreme  Court  will  do.  I  can 
state,  however,  that  the  amendment  is 
repugnant  to  all  its  past  decisions.  I 
hope  and  pray  and  expect  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  manifest  more  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution  than  has  been 


evidenced   so   far   in   the   Senate   with 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Coyle 
v.  Oklahoma.  221  U.S.  559.  This  decision 
holds  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  deprive  any  State,  even 
with  the  State's  own  consent,  of  any 
power  which  the  State  possesses  under 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoYLE  V.  Smith,  Sfcretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma — Error  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 

(No.  941.  Argued  April  15,  16,  1911.— Decided 
May  29,  1911) 

The  power  to  locate  its  own  seat  of  govern- 
ment, to  change  the  same,  and  to  appro- 
priate Its  public  money  therefor,  are  essen- 
tially state  powers  beyond  the  control  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  power  given  to  Congress  by  Art.  IV, 
§  3,  of  the  Constitution  is  to  admit  new 
States  to  this  Union,  and  relates  only  to 
such  States  as  are  equal  to  each  other  in 
power  and  dignity  and  competency  to  exert 
the  residuum  of  sovereignty  not  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  constitutional  duty  of  Congress  of 
guaranteeing  to  each  State  a  republican  form 
of  government  does  not  import  a  power  to 
impose  upon  a  new  State,  as  a  condition  to 
its  admission  to  the  Union,  restrictions  which 
render  It  unequal  to  the  other  States,  such 
as  limitations  upon  its  power  to  locate  oV 
change  its  seat  of  government. 

No  prior  decision  of  this  court  sanctions 
the  claim  that  Congress  in  admitting  a  new 
State  can  impose  conditions  in  the  enabling 
act,  the  acceptance  whereof  will  deprive  the 
State  when  admitted  of  any  attribute  of  pow- 
er essential  to  Its  equality  with  the  other 
States. 

Congress  may  embrace  In  an  enabling  act 
conditions  relating  to  matters  wholly  within 
its  sphere  of  powers,  such  as  regulations  of 
Interstate  commerce.  Intercourse  with  Indian 
tribes  and  disposition  of  public  lands,  but 
not  conditions  relating  wholly  to  matters  un- 
der state  control  such  as  the  location  and 
change  of  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
State. 

The  Constitution  not  only  looks  to  an 
indestructible  union  of  indestructible  States, 
Texas  v.  White.  7  Wall.  700,  725.  but  to  a  union 
of  equal  States  as  well. 

The  legislature  of  Oklahoma  has  power  to 
locate  Its  own  seat  of  government,  to  change 
the  same  and  to  appropriate  money  therefor, 
notwithstanding  any  provisions  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  Enabling  Act  of  June  16,  1906,  34 
Stat.  267,  c.  3335,  and  the  ordinance  irrevo- 
cable of  the  convention  of  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  accepting  the  same.  (113  Pac. 
Rep.  944,  afHrmed.) 

ARGUMENT    FOR    PLAINTIFF    IN    ERROR 

The  facts,  which  involve  the  constitution- 
ality Of  a  legislative  act  of  Oklahoma,  provid- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the 
State  from  Guthrie  to  Oklahoma  City,  are 
stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Frank  Dale.  Mr.  C.  G.  Horner  and  Mr. 
John  H.  Burford,  with  whom  Mr.  A.  G.  C. 
Bierer,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Burford  and  Mr.  Benj. 
F.  Hegler  were  on  the  brief,  for  plaintiff  in 
error : 

Tlie  people  of  Oklahoma,  under  the  ena- 
bling act,  secured  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. State  v.  Harris  (S.C),  2  Bailey, 
598.  There  Is  considerable  diversity  between 
the  enabling  acts  of  the  States.  As  to  Ar- 
kansas, there  are  provisions  which  are  not  In 
any  respect  similar  to  those  of  Oklahoma.  So 
also  as  to  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and 
other  States. 


In  California,  the  people  prepared  and 
presented  a  constitution  and  Congress  ad- 
mitted the  State  upon  such  constitution, 
with  express  provisions  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  people  under  their  constitution;  so  as 
to  Mississippi  and  Michigan.  In  the  Utah 
enabling  act  there  is  a  provision  against 
plural  marriage  which  does  not  appear  in 
many  of  the  enabling  acts.  See  special  pro- 
visions also  in  the  Nebraska  act.  Brittle  v. 
The  People,  2  Nebraska,  198;  and  see  collec- 
tion of  enabling  acts  in  Thorpe's  American 
Charters  and  Constitutions,  vols.  1  to  7  In- 
clusive. 

As  to  what  Is  meant  by  the  term  "equal- 
ity," see  Spooner  v.  McConnell,  1  McClain, 
337,  holding  that  if  the  meaning  be  that  the 
people  of  the  new  State,  exercising  the  sover- 
eign powers  which  belong  to  the  people  of 
any  other  State,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  subject  to  such  provisions  In  their 
fundamental  law  as  they  shall  have  sanc- 
tioned, within  th"^  restrictions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  then  the  States  are  equal  in 
rank — equal  in  their  powers  of  sovereignty. 
They  only  differ,  under  such  conditions  in 
those  restrictions,  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  own  powers,  they  may  have  voluntarily 
Imposed  upon  themselves.  See  also  Hogg  v. 
Zanesville  Canal  Co.,  5  Ohio,  416. 

At  the  time  Congress  passed  the  law 
Oklahoma  was  a  Territory  and  Congress  had 
the  unquestioned  right  to  deal  with  the 
matter  involved.  Church  v.  United  States, 
136  U.S.  1:  Thompson  v.  Utah,  170  U.S.  343. 

Congress  has  not  repealed  the  law.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  a  repeal  was  intended;  so. 
if  repealed,  It  mtist  be  by  Implication,  and 
repeals  by  Implication  are  not  favored. 

For  other  cases,  involving  compacts  be- 
tween States  and  the  United  States,  and 
which  sustain  appellant's  contention,  see 
Bennett  v.  Boggs,  Fed.  Ca.s.  No.  1.319; 
Vaughan  v.  Williams,  3  McClain,  530.  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  16,903;  Minnesota  v.  Bachelder,  1 
Wall.  109,  114;  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  11 
Wall.  39:.White  v.  Hart,  13  Wall.  646;  Marsh  v. 
Burroughs,  1  Woods,  463;  Romine  v.  State 
of  Washington,  34  Pac.  Rep.  924;  Brittle  v. 
The  People,  2  Nebraska,  198,  Green  v.  Biddle, 
8  Wheat.  1;  Hawkins  v.  Barney's  Lessee,  5  Pet. 
456;  Albee  v.  May,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  134;  Hancock 
V.  Walsh,  3  Woods,  351;  Gray  v.  Darts,  1 
Woods,  430;  United  States  v.  Partello.  48  Fed. 
Rep.  670;  The  Kansas  Indians,  5  Wall.  737; 
Beecher  v.  Wetherby,  95  U.S.  517,  522;  People 
V.  Roberts,  18  How.  173;  Boyd  v.  Thayer, 
143  U.S.  135. 

The  cases  cited  and  quoted  by  the  court  In 
the  majority  opinion  below  do  not  sustain 
the  decision. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union, 
each  of  the  original  colonies,  upon  entering 
the  Union,  surrendered  some  of  its  sovereign 
powers,  and  deprived  itself  of  the  power  to 
exercise  others. 

Each  State  which  has  come  Into  the  Union 
since  the  formation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has,  either  at  the  request 
or  upon  requirement  of  Congress,  temporarily 
or  permanently  deprived  Itself  of  the  power 
to  exercise  some  of  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty. And  by  so  doing  the  State  has 
not  been  admitted  upon  an  unequal  footing 
with  other  States.  Equality  among  the 
States,  or  as  termed  by  the  courts,  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States,  means  the 
possession  of  sovereignty,  the  power  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  not  necessarily  In  the  same 
manner  or  to  the  same  extent.  Ableman  v. 
Booth,  21  How.  506;  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations, 
3,  193,  196,  229;  Baker's  Int.  Law,  24,  27,  43, 
94. 

The  compact  of  the  enabling  act  was  en- 
tered Into  by  the  high  contracting  parties 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  of  state,  which 
is  all  the  consideration  that  is  needed  to 
support  a  public  treaty,  compact  or  conven- 
tion. Of  course  In  the  present  case  there 
was  a  "consideration"  In  the  ordinary  sense. 
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Wheaton,  Int.  Law,  377;  Maxey's  Int.  Law.  26, 
27;  1  Moore's  Dig.  Int.  Law,  19;  Qrotlus. 
B.  1,  c.  3.  §§  16.  18;  Matheny  v.  Golden;  5  Oh. 
St.  368. 

Many  of  the  Territories  have  yielded  por- 
tions of  sovereignty  In  order  to  become  States 
( the  brief  refers  to  numerovis  Instances ) . 

The  contemporary  and  departmental  in- 
terpretation and  stare  decisis  sustain  plain- 
tiff in  error. 

Mr.  Charles  West.  Attorney  General  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  B.  P.  Biirwell  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bailey,  with  whom  Mr.  C.  B.  Stuart  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  Ledbetter  were  on  the  brief,  for  de- 
fendant in  error. 

OPINION  or  THI  COURT 

Mr.  Justice  Lurton  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court. 

This  Is  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma  to  review  the  Judgment 
of  that  court  upholding  a  legislative  act  of 
the  State  providing  for  the  removal  of  its 
capital  from  Guthrie  to  Oklahoma  City,  and 
making  an  appropriation  from  the  funds  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
act  by  the  erection  of  the  necessary  state 
buildings.  (Act  of  Oklahoma,  December  29. 
1910)  not  yet  published. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Okla- 
homa may  be  found  in  113  Pac.  Rep.  944. 

By  an  act  passed  December  7,  1910,  the 
State  gave  to  its  Supreme  Court  "original 
Jurisdiction"  to  entertain  any  proceeding 
brought  In  that  covirt  by  resident  taxpayers 
of  the  State  to  have  determined  "the  legal- 
ity of  the  removal  or  location  or  attempt  to 
remove  or  locate  the  state  capital"  and  cer- 
tain other  state  institutions.  This  act  was 
passed  in  advance  of  the  removal  act  here 
involved,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  speedy  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  constitutional  objections  which 
might  be  urged  against  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion of  the  seat  of  the  state  government. 
The  Removal  Act  followed,  and  this  proceed- 
ing was  at  once  started  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  who 
claimed  not  only  to  be  citizens  and  tax- 
payers of  the  State,  but  also  owners  of  large 
property  interests  in  Guthrie,  which  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  as  proposed  by  the  act 
in  question.  The  validity  of  the  law  locat- 
ing the  capital  at  Oklahoma  City  was  at- 
tacked for  many  reasons  which  Involved  only 
the  Interpretation  and  application  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State.  These  were  all 
decided  adversely  to  the  petitioners.  We 
shall  pass  them  by  as  matters  of  state  law, 
not  subject  to  the  reviewing  power  of  this 
court  imder  a  writ  of  error  to  a  state  court. 

The  question  reviewable  under  this  writ  of 
error,  if  any  there  be,  arises  under  the  claim 
set  up  by  the  petitioners,  and  decided  against 
them,  that  the  Oklahoma  act  of  December 
29,  1910,  providing  for  the  immediate  loca- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  State  at  Oklahoma 
City  was  void  as  repugnant  to  the  Enabling 
Act  of  Congress  of  June  16,  1906,  under  which 
the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  34 
Stat.  267,  c.  3335.  The  act  referred  to  Is  en- 
titled "An  act  to  enable  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Indian  Territory  to  form  a 
constitution  and  state  government  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,"  etc.  The  same  act 
provides  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  The  first  twenty-two  sections 
relate  only  to  Oklahoma.  The  second  section 
Is  lengthy  and  deals  with  the  organization  of 
a  constitutional  convention  and  concludes  In 
these  words :  "The  capital  of  said  State  shall 
temporarily  be  at  the  city  of  Guthrie,  and 
shall  not  be  changed  therefrom  previous  to 
Anno  Domini  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thir- 
teen, but  said  capital  shall  after  said  year  be 
located  by  the  electors  of  said  State  at  an 
election  to  be  provided  for  by  the  legislature; 
provided,  however,  that  the  legislature  of 
said  State,  except  aa  shall  be  nece— uy  (or 


the  convenient  transaction  of  the  public 
business  of  said  State  at  said  capital,  shall 
not  appropriate  any  public  moneys  of  the 
State  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  capital 
purposes  during  said  period." 

Other  sections  of  the  act  require  that  the 
constitution  of  the  proposed  new  State  shall 
Include  many  specific  provisions  concerning 
the  framework  of  the  government,  and  some 
which  impose  limitations  upon  the  State  as 
regards  the  Indians  therein,  and  their  reser- 
vations, in  respect  of  traffic  in  liquor  among 
the  Indians  or  upon  their  reservations.  The 
twenty-second  and  last  section  applicable  to 
Oklahoma  reads  thus:  "That  the  constitu- 
tional convention  provided  for  herein  shall, 
by  ordinance  irrevocable,  accept  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  act." 

The  constitution  as  framed  contains  noth- 
ing as  to  the  location  of  the  State  capital; 
but  the  convention  which  framed  It  adopted 
a  separate  ordinance  in  these  words: 

"Sec.  497.  Enabling  Act  accepted  by  Ordi- 
nance Irrevocable.  Be  It  ordained  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  for  the  proposed 
State  of  Oklahoma,  that  said  Constitutional 
Convention  do.  by  this  ordinance  Irrevocable, 
accept  the  terms  and  conditions  of  an  Act 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
An  Act  to  Enable  the  People  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Indian  Territory  to  form  a  Constitu- 
tion and  State  Government  and  be  admitted 
Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States;  and  to  Enable  the  People  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  form  a  Consti- 
tution and  State  Government  and  be  ad- 
mitted Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  tlie  original  States,"  approved  June  the 
sixteenth.  Anno  Domini,  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Six." 

This  was  submitted  along  with  the  con- 
stitution as  a  separate  matter  and  was  rati- 
fied as  wiis  the  constitution  proper. 

The  efficacy  of  this  ordinance  as  a  law  of 
thf  Stat*  conflicting  with  the  removal  act 
of  1910  was,  oi  course,  a  state  question.  The 
only  question  for  review  by  us  is  whether 
the  provision  of  the  enabling  act  was  a  valid 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  State  after 
its  admission,  which  overrides  any  subse- 
quent state  legislation  repugnant  thereto. 

The  power  to  locate  Its  own  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  determine  when  and  how  It 
shall  be  changed  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  to  appropriate  Its  own  public  funds  for 
that  purpose,  are  essentially  and  oecullarly 
State  powers.  That  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen States  could  now  be  shorn  of  such 
powers  by  an  act  of  Congress  would  not  be 
for  a  moment  entertained.  The  question 
then  comes  to  this:  Can  a  State  be  placed 
upon  a  plane  of  Inequality  with  Its  sister 
States  in  the  Union  if  the  Congress  chooses 
to  impose  conditions  which  so  operate,  at 
the  time  of  its  admission?  The  argument  Is, 
that  while  Congress  may  not  deprive  a  State 
of  any  power  which  it  possesses.  It  may.  as  a 
condition  to  the  admission  of  a  new  State, 
constitutionally  restrict  its  authority,  to  the 
extent  at  least,  of  suspending  Its  powers  for 
a  definite  time  In  respect  to  the  location  of 
Its  seat  of  government.  This  contention  Is 
predicated  upon  the  constitutional  power  of 
admitting  new  States  of  this  Union,  and  the 
constitutional  duty  of  guaranteeing  to  "every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment." The  position  of  counsel  for  the 
appellants  Is  substantially  this:  That  the 
power  of  Congress  to  admit  new  States  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Its  fundamental 
law  Is  republican  In  form,  are  political 
powers,  and  as  such,  uncontrollable  by  the 
courts.  That  Congress  may  In  the  exercise  of 
such  power  Impose  terms  and  conditions 
upon  the  admission  of  the  proposed  new 
State,  which,  If  accepted,  will  be  obligatory, 
although  they  operate  to  deprive  the  State  of 
powers  which  It  would  otherwise  possess, 
and,  therefore,  not  admitted  upon  "an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States." 


The  power  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
admission  of  new  States  is  found  In  the  third 
section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  provision  Is  that,  "new  States  may 
be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union." 
The  only  expressed  restriction  upon  this 
power  Is  that  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State, 
nor  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States! 
or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of 
such  States,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

But  what  is  this  power?  It  Is  not  to  admit 
political  organizations  which  are  less  or 
greater,  or  different  In  dignity  or  power  from 
those  political  entitles  which  constitute  the 
Union.  It  Is,  as  strongly  put  by  counsel,  a 
"power  to  admit  States." 

The  definition  of  "a  State"  is  found  in  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  original  States 
which  adopted  the  Constitution,  a  defini- 
tion emphasized  by  the  terms  employed  in  all 
subsequent  acts  of  Congress  admitting  new 
States  Into  the  Union.  The  first  two  States 
admitted  into  the  Union  were  the  States  of 
Vermont  and  Kentucky,  one  as  of  March  4, 
1791,  and  the  other  as  of  June  1,  1792.  No 
terms  or  conditions  were  exacted  from  either. 
Each  act  declares  that  the  State  is  admitted 
"as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  1  Stat.  189,  191, 
Emphatic  and  significant  as  is  the  phrase 
admitted  as  "an  entire  member,"  even 
stronger  was  the  declaration  upon  the  ad- 
mission In  1796  of  Tennessee,  as  the  third 
new  State,  it  being  declared  to  be  "one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  "on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  States  in  all  respects 
whatsoever."  phraseology  which  has  ever 
since  been  substantially  followed  in  admis- 
sion acts,  concluding  with  the  Oklahoma  act, 
which  declares  that  Oklahoma  shall  be  ad- 
mitted "on  an  equal  footing  with  the  orig- 
inal States." 

The  power  Is  to  admit  "new  States  into 
this  Union." 

"This  Union"  was  and  Is  a  union  of  States, 
equal  in  power,  dignity  and  authority,  each 
ccBnpetent  to  exert  that  resldumn  of  sover- 
eignty not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  To  maintain  other- 
wise would  be  to  say  that  the  Union,  through 
the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  new  States, 
might  come  to  be  a  union  of  States  unequal 
in  power,  as  Including  States  whose  powers 
were  restricted  only  by  the  Constitution, 
with  others  whose  powers  had  been  further 
restricted  by  an  act  of  Congress  accepted  as  a 
condition  of  admission.  Thus  it  would  re- 
sult, first,  that  the  powers  of  Congress  would 
not  be  defined  by  the  Constitution  alone,  but 
in  respect  to  new  States,  enlarged  or  re- 
stricted by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  new 
States  by  its  own  legislation  admitting  them 
into  the  Union:  and,  rerond,  that  such  new 
States  might  not  exercise  all  of  the  powers 
which  had  not  been  delegated  by  the  Con- 
stitution, but  only  such  as  had  not  been 
further  bargained  away  as  conditions  of  ad- 
mission. 

The  argument  that  Congress  derives  from 
the  duty  of  "guaranteeing  to  each  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment," power  to  impose  restrictions  upon  a 
new  State  which  deprives  it  of  equality  with 
other  members  of  the  Union,  has  no  merit. 
It  may  Imply  the  duty  of  such  new  State  to 
provide  Itself  with  such  State  government, 
and  impose  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  such  form  is  not  changed  to  one  anti- 
republican — Mincyr  v.  Happersett.  21  Wall. 
162.  174,  175 — but  It  obviously  does  not  con- 
fer power  to  admit  a  new  State  which  shall 
be  any  less  a  State  than  those  which  com- 
pose the  Union. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  anything  In  the  decisions  of  this 
court  which  sanctions  the  claim  that  Con- 
gress may  by  the  Imposition  of  conditions  in 
an  enabling  act  deprive  a  new  State  of  any 
of  those  attributes  essential  to  its  equality  In 
dignity  and  power  with  other  States.    In  con> 
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slderlng  the  decisions  of  this  court  bearing 
upon  the  question,  we  must  distinguish,  first, 
between  provisions  which  are  fulfilled  by  the 
admission  of  the  State;  second,  between 
compacts  or  affirmative  legislation  Intended 
to  operate  in  futuro,  which  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  conceded  powers  of  Congress 
over  the  subject;  and  third,  compacts  or  af- 
firmative legislation  which  operates  to  re- 
strict the  powers  of  such  new  States  In  re- 
spect of  matters  which  would  otherwise  be 
exclusively  within  the  sphere  of  State  power. 

As  to  requirements  In  such  enabling  acts 
as  relate  only  to  the  contents  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  proposed  new  State,  little  need 
to  be  said.  The  constitutional  provision 
concerning  the  admission  of  new  States  is  not 
mandate,  but  a  power  to  be  exercised  with 
discretion.  From  this  alone  It  would  follow 
that  Congress  may  require,  under  penalty  of 
denying  admission,  that  the  organic  laws  of 
a  new  State  at  the  time  of  admission  shall 
be  such  as  to  meet  Its  approval.  A  constitu- 
tion thus  supervised  by  Congress  would,  after 
all,  be  a  constitution  of  a  State,  and  as  such 
subject  to  alteration  and  amendment  by  the 
State  after  admission.  Its  force  would  be 
that  of  a  State  constitution,  and  not  that  of 
an  act  of  Congress. 

The  case  of  Permoli  v.  First  Municipality, 
3  How.  589.  609.  is  In  point.  By  the  act  of 
February  20,  1811,  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans  were  empowered  to  form  a 
constitution  and  state  government.  The 
third  section  of  that  act  prescribed,  among 
other  things,  that  it  should  "contain  the 
fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty."  The  act  of  1812  admitting  the 
State  provided,  "that  all  the  conditions  and 
terras  contained  In  said  third  section  should 
be  considered,  deemed  and  taken  as  funda- 
mental conditions  and  terms,  upon  which 
the  said  State  Is  Incorporated  Into  the 
Union."  '^It  was  claimed  that  a  certain  mu- 
nicipal ordinance  was  in  violation  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  therefore  void,  as  repug- 
nant to  the  act  under  which  the  State  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Union.  Dealing  with 
those  terms  of  the  enabling  and  admitting 
acts  in  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  consti- 
tution to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
Territory  seeking  admission  as  a  State,  this 
court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  said: 

"All  Congress  Intended,  was  to  declare  in 
advance  to  the  people  of  the  territory,  the 
fundamental  principles  their  constitution 
should  contain;  this  was  every  way  proper 
under  the  circumstances;  the  Instrument 
having  been  duly  formed,  and  presented.  It 
was  for  the  national  legislature  to  Judge 
whether  It  contained  the  proper  principles, 
and  to  accept  it  if  it  did;  or  reject  it  if  It  did 
not.  Having  accepted  the  constitution  and 
admitted  the  state  'on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,' 
in  express  terms,  by  the  act  of  1812,  Congress 
was  concluded  from  assuming  that  the  In- 
structions contained  in  the  act  of  1811  had 
not  been  compiled  with.  No  fundamental 
principles  could  be  added  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, as  this  would  have  been  making  part 
of  the  state  constitution;  if  Congress  could 
make  it  In  part.  It  might,  In  the  form  of 
amendment,  make  It  entire.  The  conditions 
and  terms  referred  to  In  the  act  of  1812, 
could  only  relate  to  the  stipulations  con- 
tained In  the  second  proviso  of  the  act  of 
1811,  Involving  rights  of  property  and  navi- 
gation; and  in  our  opinion  were  not  other- 
wise Intended." 

The  reference  by  Justice  Catron  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  in  act  of  1812.  is  to  a 
provision  in  the  act  of  February  20,  1811 
(2  Stat.  641,  642),  quite  common  In  enabling 
acts,  by  which  the  new  State  disclaimed  title 
to  the  public  lands,  and  stipulated  that  such 
lands  should  remain  subject  to  the  sole  dis- 
position of  the  United  States,  and  for  their 
exemption  from  taxation,  and  that  Its  navi- 
gable waters  should  forever  remain  open 
and  free,  etc.    Such  stlpiilatlons,  as  we  shall 


see,  being  within  the  sphere  of  congressional 
power,  can  derive  no  force  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  State.  Like  stipulations,  as  well 
as  others  in  respect  to  the  control  by  the 
United  States  of  large  Indian  reservations 
and  Indian  population  of  the  new  State,  are 
found  in  the  Oklahoma  enabling  act.  What- 
ever force  such  provisions  have  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  may  be  attributed  to  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  subjects,  derived 
from  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
rather  than  from  any  consent  by  or  compact 
with  the  State. 

So  far  as  this  court  has  found  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  effect  of  enabling  acts  as  af- 
firmative legislation  affecting  the  power  of 
new  States  after  admission,  there  Is  to  be 
found  no  sanction  for  the  contention  that 
any  State  may  be  deprived  of  any  of  the 
power  constitutionally  possessed  by  other 
States,  as  States,  by  reason  of  the  terms  In 
which  the  acts  admitting  them  to  the  Union 
have  been  framed. 

The  case  of  Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Hagan,  3 
How.  212,  is  a  most  Instructing  and  con- 
trolling case.  It  Involves  the  title  to  the 
submerged  lands  between  the  shores  of  navi- 
gable waters  within  the  State  of  Alabama. 
The  plaintiff  claimed  under  a  patent  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  defendant  under 
a  grant  from  the  State.  The  plaintiff  relied 
upon  two  propositions  which  are  relevant 
to  the  question  here.  One  was  that  in  the 
act  under  which  Alabama  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  there  was  a  stipulation  that  the 
people  of  Alabama  forever  disclaimed  all 
right  or  title  to  the  waste  or  unappropriated 
lands  lying  within  the  State,  and  that  they 
should  remain  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  second,  that  all  of  the 
navigable  waters  within  the  State  should 
forever  remain  public  highways  and  free  to 
the  citizens  of  that  State  and  of  the  United 
States,  without  any  tax,  duty  or  impost  Im- 
posed by  the  State.  These  provisions  were 
relied  upon  as  a  "compact"  by  which  the 
United  States  became  possessed  of  all  such 
submerged  lands  between  the  shores  of  navi- 
gable rivers  within  the  State. 

The  points  decided  were : 

First,  following  Martin  v.  Waddell,  16  Pet. 
410,  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  people  of  each  of  the  original 
States  "held  the  absolute  right  to  all  of  their 
navigable  waters  and  the  soil  under  them 
for  ttrelr  common  use.  subject  only  to  the 
rights  since  surrendered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Second.  That  Alabama  had  succeeded  to 
all  the  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  of  all  the 
territory  within  her  limits,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  Georgia  possessed  It  before  she 
ceded  that  territory  to  the  United  States. 

Third.  That  to  Alabama  belong  the  navi- 
gable waters,  and  soils  under  them. 

The  court  held  that  the  stipulation  In  the 
act  under  which  Alabama  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  that  the  people  of  the  proposed 
State  "forever  disclaim  all  rights  and  title  to 
the  waste  or  unappropriated  lands  lying 
within  the  said  territory,  and  that  the  same 
shall  be  and  remain  at  the  sole  and  entire 
disposition  of  the  United  States."  cannot 
operate  as  a  contract  between  the  parties, 
but  Is  binding  as  law.  As  to  this  the  court 
said: 

"Full  power  is  given  to  Congress  "to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 
States.'  This  authorized  the  passage  of  all 
laws  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  the  public  lands,  and  to 
provide  for  their  sale,  and  to  protect  them 
from  taxation. 

"And  all  constitutional  laws  are  binding 
on  the  people.  In  the  new  States  and  the  old 
ones,  whether  they  consent  to  be  bound  by 
them  or  not.  Every  constitutional  act  of 
Congress  Is  passed  by  the  will  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  expressed  through  their 
representatives,  on  the  subject-matter  of  the 


enactment;  and  when  so  ptissed  It  becomes 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  operates  by 
Its  ovtTi  force  on  the  subject-matter.  In  what- 
ever State  or  Territory  It  may  happen  to  be. 
The  proposition,  therefore,  that  such  a  law 
cannot  operate  upon  the  subject-matter  of 
Its  enactment,  without  the  express  consent 
of  the  people  of  the  new  State,  where  It  may 
happen  to  be,  contains  Its  own  refutation, 
and  requires  no  farther  examination.  The 
propositions  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
Alabama  Territory,  for  their  acceptance  or 
rejection,  by  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
them  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  gov- 
ernment for  themselves,  so  far  as  they  related 
to  the  public  lands  within  that  Territory 
amounted  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  sales 
and  disposition  of  public  lands.  The  sup- 
posed compact  relied  on  by  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs,  conferred  no  authority,  there- 
fore, on  Congress  to  pass  the  act  granting  to 
the  plaintiffs  the  land  In  controversy." 

Fourth.  As  to  the  stloulatlon  in  the  same 
admission  act  that  all  navigable  waters  with- 
in the  State  should  forever  remain  open  and 
free,  the  court,  after  deciding  that  to  the 
original  States  belonged  the  absolute  right 
to  the  navigble  waters  within  the  States  and 
the  soil  under  them  for  the  public  use,  "sub- 
ject only  to  the  rights  since  surrendered  by 
the  Constitution,"  said: 

"Alabama  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  all  the 
territory  within  her  limits,  subject  to  the 
common  law,  to  the  same  extent  that  Georgia 
possessed  It  before  she  ceded  It  to  the  United 
States.  To  maintain  any  other  doctrine,  Is 
to  deny  that  Alabama  has  been  admitted  Into 
the  union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  orig- 
inal States,  the  constitution,  laws,  and  com- 
pact, to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  plain  deduction  from  this  case  Is  that 
when  a  new  State  is  admitted  Into  the  Union. 
It  Is  BO  admitted  with  all  of  the  powers  of 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  which  pertain  to 
the  original  States,  and  that  such  powers 
may  not  be  constitutionally  diminished,  im- 
paired or  shorn  away  by  any  conditions,  com- 
pacts or  stipulations  embraced  In  the  act 
imder  which  the  new  State  came  Into  the 
Union,  which  would  not  be  valid  and  effec- 
tual if  the  subject  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion after  admission. 

This  deduction  finds  support  in  Peromli 
V.  First  Municipality,  3  How.  589,  from  which 
we  have  heretofore  used  an  excerpt:  and  in 
Strader  v.  Graham,  10  How.  82;  Withers  v. 
Buckley  et  al.,  20  How.  84,  93;  Escanaba  Co. 
V.  Chicago,  107  U.S.  678,  688;  Van  Brocklin 
v.  Tennessee.  117  U.S.  151,  160;  Huse  v. 
Glover,  118  VS.  543;  Sands  v.  River  Co.,  123 
U.S.  288,  296;  Ward  v.  Race  Horse,  163  U.S. 
504;  Bolln  v.  Nebraska,  176  U.S.  83,  87. 

That  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States  Involves  the  con- 
trol of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  over  which  such  commerce  is  con- 
ducted is  undeniable;  but  it  is  equally  well 
settled  that  the  control  of  the  State  over 
its  Internal  commerce  Involves  the  right  to 
control  and  regulate  navigable  streams  with- 
in the  State  until  Congress  acts  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  has  been  the  uniform  holding  of 
this  court  since  Willson  v.  Black  Bird  Creek 
Marsh  Co.,  2  Pet.  245;  Gilman  v.  Philadelphia, 
3  Wall.  713;  Escanaba  Co.  v.  Chicago,  107 
U.S.  678,  683. 

Many  of  the  cases  cited  above  presented  the 
question  as  to  whether  state  regulation  of 
its  own  navigable  waters,  valid  as  an  exercise 
of  Its  power  as  a  State  until  Congress  should 
regulate  the  subject,  was  invalid  because 
that  "plenary  power"  had  been  cut  down, 
not  by  a  regulation  of  the  general  subject  by 
Congress,  but  as  a  result  of  a  supposed  com- 
pact, condition  or  restriction  accepted  by  the 
State  as  a  condition  upon  which  it  was 
admitted  Into  the  Union. 

It  may  well  happen  that  Congress  should 
embrace  In  an  enactment  Introducing  a  new 
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state  Into  the  Union  legislation  Intended  as 
a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States, 
or  with  Indian  tribes  situated  within  the 
limits  of  such  new  State,  or  regulations 
touching  the  sole  care  and  disposition  of 
the  public  lands  or  reservations  therein, 
which  might  be  upheld  as  legislation  within 
the  sphere  of  the  plain  power  of  Congress. 
But  m  every  such  case  such  legislation  would 
derive  Its  force  not  from  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  the  proposed  new  State,  nor 
by  reason  of  Its  acceptance  of  such  enact- 
ment as  a  term  of  admission,  but  solely  be- 
cause the  power  of  Congress  extended  to  the 
subject,  and,  therefore,  would  not  operate 
to  restrict  the  State's  legislative  power  In  re- 
spect of  any  matter  which  was  not  plainly 
within  the  regulating  power  of  Congress. 
Williamette  Bridge  Co.  v.  Hatch,  125  U.S.  1,  9. 
Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Hagan,  supra. 

No  such  question  is  presented  here.  The 
legislation  in  the  Oklahoma  enabling  act  re- 
lating to  the  location  of  the  capital  of  the 
State.  If  construed  as  forbidding  a  removal 
by  the  State  after  Its  admission  as  a  State, 
Is  referable  to  no  power  granted  to  Con- 
gress over  the  subject,  and  If  It  Is  to  be 
upheld  at  all.  It  must  be  implied  from  the 
power  to  admit  new  States.  K  power  to  Im- 
pose such  a  restriction  upon  the  general  and 
undelegated  power  of  a  State  be  conceded  as 
implied  from  the  power  to  admit  a  new  State, 
where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  against  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  new  States.  The 
Insistence  finds  no  support  In  the  decisions 
of  this  court.  In  Withers  v.  Buckley,  20  How. 
84,  92.  93.  where  It  was  contended  that  cer- 
tain legislation  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
Interfering  with  the  free  navigation  of  one 
of  the  navigable  streams  of  the  State,  con- 
flicted with  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the 
act  under  which  the  State  had  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Union.  Congress  not  having  other- 
wise legislated  upon  the  subject.  It  was  said: 
"In  considering  this  act  of  Congress  of 
March  1st.  1817,  it  Is  unnecessary  to  institute 
any  examination  or  criticism  as  to  Its  legiti- 
mate meaning,  or  operation,  or  binding  au- 
thority, farther  than  to  affirm  that  It  could 
have  no  effect  to  restrict  the  new  State  In 
any  of  Its  necessary  attributes  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  government,  nor  to  Inhibit 
or  diminish  Its  perfect  equality  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Confederacy  with 
which  it  was  to  be  associated.  These  conclu- 
sions follow  from  the  very  nature  and  objects 
of  the  Confederacy,  from  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  States,  and  from 
the  rule  of  interpretation  pronounced  by 
this  court  In  the  case  of  Pollard's  Lessee  v. 
Hagan.  3  How.  p.  223." 

In  Escanaba  Co.  v.  Chicago,  cited  above,  It 
was  contended  that  the  control  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  over  Its  Internal  waters  had  been 
restricted  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  and  by 
the  reference  to  that  ordinance  In  the  act  of 
Congress  admitting  the  State.  Concerning 
this  insistence,  this  court,  speaking  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  said: 

"Whatever  the  limitation  upon  her  powers 
as  a  government  whilst  in  a  territorial  con- 
dition, whether  from  the  ordinance  of  1787 
or  the  legislation  of  Congress,  It  ceased  to 
have  any  operative  force,  except  as  volun- 
tarily adopted  by  her.  after  she  became  a 
State  of  the  Union.  On  her  admission  she 
at  once  became  entitled  to  and  possessed 
of  all  the  rights  of  dominion  and  sovereignty 
which  belonged  to  the  original  States.  She 
was  admitted,  and  could  be  admitted,  only 
on  the  same  footing  with  them.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  admitting  her  Is  'on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in 
all  respects  whatever."  3  Stat.  536.  Equality 
of  constitutional  right  and  power  is  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  old  and 
new.  Illinois,  therefore,  as  was  well  observed 
by  counsel,  could  afterwards  exercise  the 
same  power  over  rivers  within  her  limits 
that  Delaware  exercised  over  Black  Bird 
Creek,  and  Pennsylvania  over  the  Schuylkill 
River     Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Hagan,  3  How. -212; 


Permoli  v.  First  Municipality,  Id.  589;  Strader 
v.  Graham,  10  Id.  82." 

In  Ward  v.  Race  Horse,  supra,  the  neces- 
sary equality  of  the  new  State  with  the 
original  States  Is  asserted  and  maintained 
against  the  claim  that  the  police  power  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  over  Its  wild  game 
had  been  restricted  by  an  Indian  treaty  made 
prior  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

In  Bolln  V.  Nebraska,  176  U.S.  83,  89,  It  ap- 
peared that  the  act  under  which  Nebraska 
had  been  admitted  had.  among  other  things, 
required  the  convention  organized  to  form  a 
constitution  for  the  proposed  State  to  adopt 
for  the  people  of  that  State  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  done.  It  was 
claimed  as  a  result  that  the  power  of  the 
State  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of  a  felony 
by  Information  had  been  restricted,  because 
the  United  States  could,  under  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  prosecute 
only  by  indictment.  In  respect  to  this  claim 
the  court  said: 

■But  conceding  all  that  can  be  claimed  In 
this  connection,  and  that  the  State  of 
Nebraska  did  enter  the  Union  under  the  con- 
dition of  the  Enabling  Act,  and  that  it 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  its  fundamental  law,  all  that  was  meant 
by  these  words  was  that  the  State  acknowl- 
edged, i\s  every  other  State  has  done,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
first  section  of  the  act  of  1867.  admitting  the 
State  Into  the  Union,  declared:  'that  It  is 
hereby  admitted  Into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  In  all 
respects  whatsoever."  It  Is  Impossible  to  sup- 
pose that,  by  such  Indefinite  language  as  was 
used  In  the  Enabling  Act.  Congress  Intended 
to  differentiate  Nebraska  from  her  sister 
States,  even  If  It  had  the  power  to  do  so.  and 
attempt  to  impose  more  onerous  conditions 
upon  her  than  upon  them,  or  that  In  cases 
arising  In  Nebraska  a  different  construction 
should  be  given  to  her  constitution  from  that 
given  to  the  constitutions  of  other  States. 
But  this  court  has  held  in  many  cases  that, 
whatever  be  the  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  a  territorial  government,  they  cease  to 
have  any  operative  force,  except  as  volun- 
tarily adopted  after  such  territory  has  be- 
come a  State  of  the  Union.  Upon  the  ad- 
mission of  a  State  it  becomes  entitled  to  and 
possesses  all  the  rights  of  dominion  and  sov- 
ereignty which  belonged  to  the  original 
States,  and.  in  the  language  of  the  act  of 
1867  admitting  the  State  of  Nebraska.  It 
stands  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  In  all  respects  whatsoever." " 

We  are  unable  to  find  In  any  of  the  deci- 
sions of  this  court  cited  by  counsel  for  the 
appellants  anything  which  contravenes  the 
view  we  have  expressed.  Green  v.  Biddle. 
8  Wheat.  1.  Involved  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  compact  between  two  States, 
assented  to  by  Congress,  by  which  private 
land  titles  In  Kentucky,  derived  from  Vir- 
ginia before  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from 
Virginia,  "should  remain  valid  and  secure 
under  the  laws  of  the  proposed  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  should  be  determined  by  the 
laws  now  existing  In  this  (Virginia)  State." 
By  subsequent  legislation  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  these  titles  were  adversely  affected. 
This  court  held  that  this  legislation  Impaired 
the  obligation  of  a  valid  contract  within  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  forbidding  such 
Impairment.  Neither  does  Virginia  v.  West 
Virginia.  11  Wall.  39.  have  any  bearing  here. 
The  question  there  was  one  of  compact  be- 
tween the  two  States,  assented  to  by  Con- 
gress, concerning  the  boundary  between 
them.  Both  the  cases  last  referred  to  con- 
cerned compacts  between  States,  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  when  assented  to  by 
Congress.  They  were  therefore  compacts 
and  agreements  sanctioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, while  the  one  here  sought  to  be  en- 
forced Is  one  having  no  sanction  In  that 
instrument. 


Beecher  v.  Wetherby,  95  U.S.  517,  Involved 
the  validity  of  the  grant  of  every  sixteenth 
section  In  each  township  for  school  purposes 
The  grant  was  made  by  the  act  providing  for 
the  organization  of  a  State  government  for 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  purported 
to  be  upon  condition  that  the  proposed  State 
should  never  interfere  with  the  primary  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
nor  subject  them  to  taxation.  The  grant 
was  held  to  operate  as  a  giant  taking  effect 
so  soon  as  the  necessary  surveys  were  made. 
The  conditions  assented  to  by  the  state 
were  obviously  such  as  obtained  no  force 
from  the  assent  of  the  State,  since  they 
might  have  been  exacted  as  to  exertion  of  the 
proper  power  of  Congress  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  public 
lands.  Minnesota  v.  Bachelder,  l  Wall.  109, 
Is  another  case  which  Involved  nothing  more 
than  an  exertion  by  Congress  of  Its  power  to 
regulate  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands. 
The  case  of  the  Kansas  Indians,  5  Wall. 
737,  Involved  the  power  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
to  tax  lands  held  by  the  Individual  Indians  In 
that  State  under  patents  from  the  United 
States.  The  act  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  Into  the  Union  provided  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the 
State  should  be  construed  to  "Impair  the 
rights  of  persons  or  property  pertaining  to 
the  Indians  of  said  territory,  so  long  as  such 
rights  shall  remain  unextinguished  by  treaty 
with  such  Indians."  It  was  held  that  so  long 
as  the  tribal  organization  of  such  Indians 
was  recognized  as  still  existing,  such  lands 
were  not  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State. 
The  result  might  be  well  upheld  either  as  an 
exertion  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  In- 
dian tribes,  with  whom  the  United  States 
had  treaty  relations,  or  as  a  contract  by 
which  the  State  had  agreed  to  forgo  taxa- 
tion of  Indian  lands,  a  contract  quite  wlthhi 
the  power  of  a  State  to  make,  whether  made 
with  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  its 
Indian  wards,  or  with  a  private  corpora- 
tion for  the  supposed  advantages  resulting. 
Certainly  the  case  has  no  bearing  upon  a 
compact  by  which  the  general  legislative 
power  of  the  State  Is  to  be  Impaired  with 
reference  to  a  matter  pertaining  purely  to  the 
Internal  policy  of  the  State.  See  Stearns  v. 
Minnesota.  179  U.S.  223. 

No  good  can  result  from  a  consideration  of 
the  other  cases  cited  by  plaintiffs  In  error. 
None  of  them  bear  any  more  closely  upon 
the  question  here  Involved  than  those  re- 
ferred to.  If  anything  was  needed  to  com- 
plete the  argument  against  the  assertion 
that  Oklahoma  has  not  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  upon  an  equality  of  power,  dignity 
and  sovereignty  with  Massachusetts  or  Vir- 
ginia, it  Is  afforded  by  the  express  prevision 
of  the  act  of  admission,  by  which  it  Is  de- 
clared that  when  the  people  of  the  pro- 
posed new  State  have  complied  with  the 
terms  of  the  act  that  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  issue  his  proclamation  and 
that  "thereupon  the  proposed  State  of  Okla- 
homa shall  be  deemed  admitted  by  Congress 
Into  the  Union  under  and  by  virtue  of  this 
act.  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States."'  The  proclamation  has  been  issued 
and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  State  admitted  to  their  seats  i:i  the 
Congress. 

Has  Oklahoma  been  admitted  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States?  U 
she  has,  she  by  virtue  of  her  Jurisdictional 
sovereignty  as  such  a  State  may  determine 
for  her  own  people  the  proper  location  of  the 
local  seat  of  government.  She  Is  not  equal 
In  power  to  them  If  she  cannot. 

In  Texas  v.  White.  7  Wall.  700.  725,  Chief 
Justice  Chase  said  in  strong  and  memorable 
language  that,  "the  Constitution,  In  all  ol 
Its  provisions  looks  to  an  Indestructible 
Union,  composed  of  Indestructible  States."' 

In  Lane  County  v.  Oregon,  7  Wall.  76,  he 
said: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  constitute 
one  nation,  under  one  government,  and  this 
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eovernment,  within  the  scope  of  the  powers 
with  which  it  is  invested,  is  supreme.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  of  each  State 
compose  a  State,  having  its  own  govern- 
ment, and  endowed  with  all  the  functions 
essential  to  separate  and  Independent  ex- 
istence. The  States  disunited  might  con- 
tmue  to  exist.  Without  the  States  in  union 
there  could  be  no  such  political  body  as  the 
United  States." 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  constitutional 
equality  of  the  States  Is  essential  to  the  har- 
monious operation  of  the  scheme  upon  which 
the  Republic  was  organized.  When  that 
equality  disappears  we  may  remain  a  free 
people,  but  the  Union  will  not  be  the  Union 
of  the  Constitution. 

Judgment  affirmed. 
Mr.    Justice    McKenna    and    Mr.    Jvistlce 
Holmes  dissent. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  tliis  point,  the  decision  of 
the  three-judge  court  in  the  Camacho 
case  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Application  of  Jose  Camacho,  Plaintiff,  v. 
William  T.  Rogers,  Attorney  General  of 
THE  United  States,  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Governor   of   the   State    of   New   York, 
Lovis  J.  Lefkowitz,  Attorney  General  of 
the  Stafe  of  New  York,  and  the  Board 
OF  Elections  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Defendants 
(U.S.  District   Court,    Southern   District   of 
New  York,  Oct.  19,  1961) 
Action  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  New 
York  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions 
requiring  literacy  In   the   English  language 
as  a  prerequisite  for  eligibility  to  vote.    Mo- 
tions were   made  for  the  dismissal   of   the 
complaint.     The  statutory  three-Judge  dis- 
trict   court,    Metzner,    district    Judge,    held 
that  a  prior  state   decision  adverse  to  the 
petitioner  was  res  Judicata  insofar   as   the 
issues   tlierein   raised  j^ere   concerned,   and 
that  the  petitioner's  other  contentions  were 
without  merit,  but  stated  Its  view  that  the 
requirement  was  valid. 
Complaint  dismissed. 

1.  Injunction— 114(3) 

Governor  and  State  attorney  general  were 
not  proper  parties  to  action  to  enjoin  en- 
forcement of  New  York  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional provisions  requiring  literacy  In  Eng- 
lish language  for  eligibility  to  vote,  and  ac- 
tion was  dismissed  Insofar  as  it  sought  relief 
against  them.  Fed.  Rules  Civ.  Proc.  rule 
12(bM2),  28  U.S.C.A.:  Const.  N.Y.  art.  2,  §  1; 
Election  Law  N.Y.  §§  150,  168,  201,  subd.  1. 

2.  Judgment— 828(3.39) 

State  court  Judgment  adverse  to  petitioner 
was  res  Judicata  of  issues  decided  and  pre- 
cluded their  consideration  In  subsequent 
action  before  three-Judge  Federal  court  for 
Injunctive  relief  against  enforcement  of  New 
York  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions 
requiring  literacy  In  English  language  as 
prereq\iisite  for  eligibility  to  vote.  Const. 
N.Y.  art.  2,  §  1;  Election  Law  N.Y.  §§  150,  168, 
201,  subd.  1:  28  U.S.C.A.  §2281;  42  U.S.C.A. 
§  1971;  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amends.  14.  15. 

3.  Courts— 270 

Any  rights  of  citizen,  under  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960,  to  restrain  enforcement  of  New 
York  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions 
relating  to  eligibility  to  vote,  were  required 
to  be  asserted  in  the  proper  Judicial  district, 
which  is  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  not  In 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  42  U.S.C.A. 
§  1971  (c,  e);  Const.  N.Y.  art  2,  §  1;  Election 
Law  N.Y.  §§  150.  168,  201,  subd.  1;  28  U.S.C.A. 
?2281. 

4.  Treaties— 12 

While  treaties  are  part  of  supreme  law  of 
land,  they  reach  that  status  only  if  their  pro- 


visions are  self-executing.     U.S.CA.  Const, 
art.  6. 

5.  Treaties — 12 

Provision  of  United  Nations  Charter  that 
United  Nations  should  promote  universal  re- 
spect for  observance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  religion 
was  not  self -executing  and  therefore  was  not 
part  of  supreme  law  of  United  States. 
U.S.CA.  Const,  art.  6;  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, art.  55.  59  Stat.  1045. 

6.  Territories — 33 

Treaty  of  Paris  applied  only  to  persons 
born  in  and  resident  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  did 
not  give  such  persons  rights  which  they  would 
be  entitled  to  exercise  In  contravention  of 
valid  laws  of  a  state  to  which  they  might 
move  from  Puerto  Rico.  Treaty  of  Paris, 
Dec.  10,  1898,  30  Stat.  1754. 

7.  Territories — 33 

Treaty  of  Paris  did  not  give  residents  of 
Puerto  Rico  special  status  which  would  give 
them  preferential  treatment  when  moving  to 
a  state  over  residents  of  sister  states  who 
might  move  to  that  state.  Treaty  of  Paris, 
Dec.  10,  1898,  30  Stat.  1754. 

8.  Elections — 18 

Establishment  of  standards  for  voting  Is 
within  power  of  states  and  not  subject  to 
federal  supervision  save  as  such  legislation 
might  contravene  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments;  states  are  free  to  establish 
standards  for  eligibility  to  vote  which  do  not 
contravene  a  constitutional  prohibition.  U.S. 
C.A.  Const.  Amends.  14, 15. 

9.  Elections — 60 

New  York  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  requiring  literacy  In  English  lan- 
guage as  prerequisite  for  eligibility  to  vote 
are  valid.  Const.  N.Y.  art.  2,  §  1;  Election 
Law  N.Y.  §§  150.  168,  201,  subd.  1;  42  U.S.CA. 
§  1971  (a,  b);  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  15. 

Paul  O'Dwyer,  New  York  City  (Gene  Cres- 
cenzl,  and  Howard  N.  Meyer,  New  York  City, 
on  brief),  for  plaintiff. 

George  C.  Mantzoros,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  of 
New  York  (Irving  L.  Rollins,  New  York  City, 
of  counsel),  (Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  Atty.  Gen., 
Paxton  Blair,  Sol.  Gen.,  Albany,  and  George 
C.  Mantzoros,  New  York  City,  on  brief),  for 
Governor  and  Atty.  Gen.  of  New  York. 

Arthur  H.  Gelsler,  Asst.  Corp.  Counsel,  New 
York  City,  for  City  of  New  York  (Leo  A.  Lar- 
kin,  Corp.  Counsel,  and  Arthur  H.  Geisler, 
New  York  City,  on  brief),  for  the  Bd.  of 
Elections  of  City  of  New  York. 

Robert  J.  Ward,  Asst.  U.  S.  Atty.,  S.D.  N.Y., 
New  York  City  (Burke  Marshall,  Asst.  Atty. 
Gen.,  and  Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  U.S.  Atty., 
S.D.N.Y.,  New  York  City,  on  brief) ,  for  U.S., 
amicus  curiae. 

Nanette  Dembltz,  New  York  City,  on  brief . 
for  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ami- 
cus curiae. 

Before  Lumbard,  circuit  Judge,  and  Edel- 
steln  and  Metzner,  district  Judges. 

Metzner  (district  Judge).  This  is  an  ac- 
tion for  an  injunction  to  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  English  language  literacy  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution  (art.  II,  I  1) 
and  the  Election  Law,  McKlnney's  Consol. 
Laws,  c.  17  (§§  150.  168  and  201,  subd.  1)  of 
the  State  of  New  York  on  the  ground  that 
such  requirement  violates  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  statutes  adopted 
pursuant  thereto  and  certain  treaties  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States.  Plaintiff 
requested  that  a  three-Judge  statutory  court 
be  convened  (28  U.S.C.  §2281),  which  re- 
quest was  granted  by  the  district  cotirt  and 
the  matter  argued  before  this  court. 

(1)  The  original  parties  defendant  were 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  and  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Board  of 
Elections  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  a 
prior  motion  the  plaintiff  consented  to  a 
dismissal  of  the  complaint  against  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.    The 


Governor  and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York  also  moved  for  a  dis- 
missal, but  that  matter  was  held  for  adjudi- 
cation by  this  court.  The  action  insofar  as 
it  seeks  relief  against  these  officials  must 
also  be  dismissed  because  they  are  not  proper 
parties.  Fitts  v.  McGhee,  1899,  172  U.S.  516, 
19  S.  Ct.  269,  43  L.  Ed.  535;  Rule  12(b)  (2)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  28 
U.S.C. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  plaintiff  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
born  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  that  he  is  literate 
only  in  Spanish.  It  was  conceded  on  the 
argument  that  he  voted  in  Puerto  Rico  be- 
for  coming  to  New  York  City,  where  he  is 
presently  a  resident.  The  defendant.  Board 
of  Elections  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
refused  to  allow  him  to  register  to  vote  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  present  proof  of  lit- 
eracy in  English  as  required  and  provided 
for  by  §§  150,  168  and  201,  subd.  1,  of  the 
Election  Law.  These  sections  were  adopted 
pursuant  to  article  11,  §  1,  of  the  New  York 
State  Constitution,  which  provides  that: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, after  January  first,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  twenty-two,  no  person  shall  become 
entitled  to  vote  by  attaining  majority,  by 
naturalization  or  otherwise,  unless  such  per- 
son Is  also  able,  except  for  physical  disability, 
to  read  and  write  English." 

(2)  Plaintiff  predicates  his  claim  to  relief 
on  six  groiuids.  First,  that  pursuant  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  30  Stat.  1754,  which  ended 
the  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
whose  rights  shall  be  those  provided  for  by 
Congress,  and  therefore  any  limiting  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  or  the  Election  Law 
of  the  State  of  New  York  Is  of  no  force  and 
effect.  Second,  that  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  he  Is  being  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  In  violation  of  the 
fovirteenth  amendment.  Third,  that  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  he  Is 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his 
race,  being  a  Puerto  Rican  of  Spanish  an- 
cestry. Fourth,  that  §  1971(a)  of  Title  42. 
U.S.CA.,  is  being  violated  on  the  ground 
that  a  person  is  entitled  to  vote  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Fifth,  that  the  Civil  Rights  Acts 
of  1957  and  1960  (42  U.S.C.A.  §  1971(c)  and 
(e) )  are  being  violated  because  a  pattern 
exists  denying  Puerto  Rlcan-Amerlcan  citi- 
zens the  right  to  vote.  Sixth  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  are  treaty  obligations  of 
the  United  States  which  are  part  of  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  (Const.  Art.  VI),  and 
that  said  treaty  is  being  violated  In  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  a  basic  human  right  which 
the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  observe  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or 
religion. 

The  first  four  grounds  for  the  claim  to 
relief  as  well  as  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act, 
embraced  in  the  fifth  grouted,  were  raised  in 
an  action  Instituted  In  1958  by  this  plain- 
tiff against  the  Board  of  Elections  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
221  N.Y.  S.  2d  262,  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  without  opinion,  Camacho  v.  Doe, 
1959,  7  N.Y.  2d  762,  194  N.Y.S.  2d  S3,  163 
N.E.  2d  140.  Neither  the  1960  Civil  Rights 
Act  nor  the  sixth  ground  for  relief  was  raised 
In  the  State  court  action. 

The  defense  of  res  Judicata  has  been  raised 
based  on  the  Judgment  In  the  state  coiu-t 
action,  which  was  decided  adversely  to  the 
petitioner.  The  defense  Is  a  valid  one  and 
accordingly  we  dismiss  the  complaint  Inso- 
far as  the  grounds  raised  in  the  State  court 
action  are  concerned.  Hooker  v.  Fidelity 
Trust  Co.,  1923.  263  U.S.  413.  44  S.  Ct.  149,  68 
L.  Ed.  362;  New  York  State  Electric  <&  Gas 
Corp.  V.  Public  Service  Commission  of  New 
York,  2  Clr.,  1939,  102  F.  2d  453;  Baker  Drive- 
away  Co.  V.  Hamilton,  D.C.M.D.  Pa.  1939.  29 
P.   Supp.   693;    England   v.  Louisiana   State 
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Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  D.C.  KJ>.  La. 
1961,  194  P.  Supp.  521. 

(3)  If  there  are  any  rights  available  to 
plaintiff  by  virtue  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1960  (42  U.S.C.A.  S  1971(c)  and  (e)),  as  con- 
tended for  In  the  fifth  ground,  they  must  be 
asserted  in  the  proper  Judicial  district,  which 
Is  the  District  of  Coliunbla.  We  assume  that 
the  Impropriety  of  seeking  relief  In  this 
fonim  against  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  what  prompted  the  consent 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  dismissal  of  the  action 
against  that  official  in  a  prior  motion  In  this 
case. 

We  come  to  the  sixth  ground  for  relief, 
which  Is  predicated  on  the  claim  that  the 
cited  sections  of  the  New  York  Constitution 
and  the  Election  Law  violate  Article  55  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  59  Stat.  1045.  That 
article  declares  that  the  United  Nations 
"shall  promote:  •  •  •  universal  respect  for. 
and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 

Article  56  of  the  Charter  provides  a  pledge 
by  the  member  nations  to  take  Joint  and 
separate  action  "in  cooperation  with  the 
Organization  for  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  Article  55." 

(4.  5)  While  Article  VI  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  provides  that  treaties  are  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  they  reach  that 
status  only  If  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
are  self -executing.  Foster  v.  Neils<m.  1829. 
2  Pet  253.  7  L.  Ed.  415:  Head  Money  Cases, 
1884.  112  U.S.  580.  598,  5  S.  Ct.  247.  28  L.  Ed. 
798:  Valentine  v.  U.S.  ex  rel.  Neid^cker.  1936. 
299  U.S.  5.  10.  57  S.  Ct.  100.  81  L.  Ed.  5.  The 
question  of  whether  Article  55  Is  self -execut- 
ing has  been  fully  discussed  in  Sei  Fuji  v. 
State,  in  banc.  1952.  38  Cal.  2d  718.  242  P.  2d 
617.  and  as  appears  there  the  answer  la  that 
it  Is  not.  With  this  conclusion  we  agree. 
See  also.  Rice  v.  Sioux  City  Memorial  Park. 
1953,  245  Iowa  147.  60  N.W.  2d  110.  Indeed 
the  very  wording  of  Article  55  shows  that  it 
is  not  intended  to  be  self-executing. 

(6.  7)  Because  of  the  natiu-e  of  the  Issue 
presented,  we  nevertheless  express  our  views 
on  the  merits  of  the  plaintiff's  claims  fore- 
closed by  the  defense  of  res  Judicata,  as  the 
same  undoubtedly  will  be  raised  by  others 
similarly  situated. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  provided  that: 
"The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the 
native  Inhabitant  of  the  territories  hereby 
ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress."  30  Stat.  1759.  art  9. 
We  think  It  is  clear  that  this  provision 
applies  only  to  the  rights  of  persons  born 
In  and  resident  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  that 
they  are  not  given  rights  which  they  are 
entitled  to  exercise  in  contravention  of  the 
valid  laws  of  a  state  to  which  they  may  move 
from  Puerto  Rico.  They  do  not  acquire  a 
special  status  which  would  give  them  prefer- 
ential treatment  over  a  resident  of  a  sister 
State  who  moves  to  New  York  and  seeks  to 
vote  from  his  new  residence. 

(8)  This  brings  us  then  to  the  nub  of  this 
case,  which  is  whether  a  state  may  adopt  a 
requirement  that  in  order  for  a  citizen  to 
be  eligible  to  vote  he  must  read  and  write  the 
English  langauge.  The  establishment  of 
standards  for  voting  has  been  recognized 
as  within  the  power  of  the  states  and  not 
subject  to  Federal  supervision  (Guinn  v. 
U.S.,  1915,  238  U.S.  347.  366.  35  S.  Ct.  926,  59 
L.  Ed.  1340).  save  as  such  legislation  might 
contravene  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  {Breedlove  v.  Suttles.  1937.  302 
U.S.  277.  58  S.  Ct.  205.  82  L.  Ed.  252). 
States  are  free  to  establish  standards  of 
eligibility  to  vote  which  do  not  contravene 
a  constitutional  prohibition.  The  following 
state  requirements  have  been  held  to  be 
constitutionally  valid  If  equally  applied  to 
all  who  reside  within  the  state:  absence  of 
criminal  conduct.  Davis  v.  Beason,  1890,  133 
US.  333,  10  S.  Ct.  299,  33  L.  Ed.  637;  residency 
within  the  state  for  a  designated  period. 
Pope  V.  Wiaiams.  1904.  193  US.  631.  24  S.  Ct. 
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573.  4«  L.  Ed.  817:  successful  passing  of  a 
literacy  test.  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Co. 
Board  of  Elections.  1959,  360  U.S.  45,  79  S.  Ct. 
985.  3  L.  Ed.  2d  1072;  Trudeau  v.  Barnes, 
5  dr.,  1933,  65  P.  2d  563;  Guinn  v.  U.S., 
supra:  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  Breedlove  v. 
Suttles.  supra. 

In  the  Lassiter  case,  supra,  the  court,  deal- 
ing with  the  constitutionality  of  a  North 
Carolina  statute  requiring  ability  to  read  and 
write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  In  the  English  language,  said 
as  follows: 

"We  do  not  suggest  that  any  standards 
which  a  State  desires  to  adopt  may  be  re- 
quired of  voters.  But  there  is  wide  scope 
for  exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction.  Residence  re- 
quirements, age,  previous  criminal  record 
{Davis  V.  Beason,  133  U.S.  333.  345-347  (10 
S.  Ct.  299.  301-302.  33  L.  Ed.  637) )  are  obvious 
examples  indicating  factors  which  a  State 
may  take  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  quallflcatlons  of  voters.  The  ability  to 
read  and  write  likewise  has  some  relation  to 
standards  designed  to  promote  intelligent 
use  of  the  ballot.  Literacy  and  illiteracy  are 
neutral  on  race,  creed,  color,  and  sex.  as  re- 
ports around  the  world  show.  Literacy  and 
Intelligence  are  obviously  not  synonymous. 
Illiterate  people  may  be  Intelligent  voters. 
Yet  in  our  society  where  newspapers,  pe- 
riodicals, books,  and  other  printed  matter 
canvass  and  debate  campaign  Issues,  a  State 
might  conclude  that  only  those  who  are 
literate  should  exercise  the  franchise." 
1360  U.S.  45,  79  S.  Ct.  990.] 

(9)  While  this  case  discussed  the  provi- 
sion in  the  North  Carolina  statute  requiring 
literacy  and  Ignored  the  further  requirement 
that  it  be  In  the  English  language,  the  above 
quotation  is  Just  as  apposite  for  a  person 
literate  In  a  foreign  tongue.  The  plaintiff 
here  Is  In  no  different  position  than  children 
born  in  the  United  States  and  taken  from 
the  country  at  any  early  age  who  return  after 
reaching  their  majority  and  are  "literate" 
only  in  a  tongue  other  than  English.  Plain- 
tiff's argument,  if  followed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  mean  that  these  people,  no 
matter  what  their  foreign  tongue  may  be. 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  as  long  as  they 
are  literate  in  such  foreign  tongue. 

The  statute  Is  not  an  unreasonable  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  of  the  state  to  provide 
requirements  for  e.xerclslng  the  elective  fran- 
chise. It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
voter  not  only  to  be  conversant  with  the  is- 
sues presented  for  determination  In  choosing 
between  candidates  for  election,  but  also  to 
understand  the  language  used  In  connection 
with  voting.  For  example,  there  are  printed 
In  English  on  the  ballot  sjmopses  of  proposed 
constitutional  amendments,  titles  of  the 
offices  to  be  filled  and  directives  as  to  the  use 
of  the  paper  ballot  or  voting  machine. 
Finally,  what  is  more  proper  than  that  the 
voter  be  literate  in  the  language  used  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  government  in  his  state. 

It  Is  because  of  this  view  of  the  Issue 
presented  that  the  testimony  received  on  the 
hearing  In  this  matter,  while  relevant  to  the 
Issue,  is  Immaterial  to  its  determination.' 


>  It  was  stipulated  that  If  the  mayor  of 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  were  called  she  would 
testify  that  between  1898  and  1948  attempts 
to  teach  ordinary  subjects  in  the  English 
language  in  grade  schools  in  Puerto  Rico 
were  unsuccessful  because  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  children  was  Spanish;  that  after  1948 
all  required  subjects  were  taught  in  Spanish 
up  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  grades;  that  the 
subjects  taught  were  those  taught  on  the 
mainland,  and  that  the  books  were  the  same 
textbooks,  by  and  large,  used  In  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  mainland  except  that 
they  were  translated  into  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. The  editor  of  a  Spanish  language 
dally  newspaper  published  in  New  York  City 
testified  that  his  paper  is  distributed 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York;  that  It 


The  literacy  requirement  is  applicable  to 
all  citizens  of  New  York  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color  or  sex.  No  charge  is  made 
that  the  test  is  improperly  given  or  its  con 
tents  unfair.  The  test  is  equally  and  falrlv 
applied  to  all  who  take  it.  Plaintiff  has  not 
been  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
nor  has  he  been  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty 
or  property,  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Lassiter  v.  Northampton  Co 
Board  of  Elections,  supra;  Trudeau  v.  Barnes 
supra. 

Plaintiff  has  not  directly  raised  in  his 
pleading  the  question  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment  except  in  the  sense  that  he  states  that 
"he  is  being  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
14th  amendment"  because  "he  is  being 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his  race 
as  a  Puerto  Rlcan  of  Spanish  ancestry'' 
However,  in  the  brief  submitted  after  hear- 
ing before  this  court,  he  claims  conflict  be- 
tween the  statutory  provisions  of  New  York 
and  the  15th  amendment  in  their  applica- 
tion  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community  of  New 
York.  He  claims  that  "race"  and  "color" 
were  not  Intended  to  have  a  narrow  or  tech- 
nical connotation,  but  refer  to  any  minor- 
ity in  the  community,  in  the  Lassiter  case 
360  U.S.  at  page  53,  79  S.  Ct.  at  page  991  the 
court  said: 

"Of  course  a  literacy  test,  fair  on  Its  face, 
m.iy  be  employed  to  perpetuate  that  dis- 
crimination which  the  15th  .amendment  was 
designed  to  uproot." 

Because  the  plaintiff  is  unable  to  vote  as 
a  result  of  his  InnblUty  to  pass  the  test.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  plaintiff  is  being 
discriminated  against.  The  15th  amendment 
was  not  designed  to  protect  against  the  claim 
of  this  plaintiff.  He  Is  not  being  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
but  because  of  his  Illiteracy  in  the  English 
language. 

Plaintiff  places  reliance  on  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.A.  sec.  1971).  Subdivi- 
sion (a)  of  section  1971  provides  that: 

"All  citizens  •  •  •  who  are  otherwise  qual- 
ified by  law  to  vote  at  any  election  by  the 
people  in  any  State  •  •  •  shall  be  entitled 
•  •  •  to  vote  at  all  such  elections,  without 
distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude." 

This  is  merely  a  restatement  of  the  15th 
amendment  except  that  it  adds  the  words 
"who  are  otherwise  qualified  by  law  to  vote." 
The  added  words  serve  as  a  limitation  inso- 
far as  the  plaintiff  is  concerned.  The  re- 
quirement of  literacy  in  the  English  language 
Is  a  proper  exercise  of  State  power:  the  plain- 
tiff is  therefore  not  qualified  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  and  this  subdivision  is  inappli- 
cable to  him. 

Subdivision  (b)  is  of  no  help  to  the  plain- 
tiff since  it  is  directed  at  deliberate  acts  of 
intimidation,  threats  and  coercion,  none  of 
which  are  charged  here. 
The  complaint  is  dismissed. 
Edelstein  (district  Judge,  concurring) .  I 
concur  in  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint. 

Plaintiff  has  alleged  six  grounds  as  the  basis 
for  his  claim  to  relief.  As  to  the  first  four 
grounds.  I.e.,  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  14th 
amendment,    the    15th   amendment   and  42 
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has  correspondents  in  the  major  cities  of 
the  state  where  there  are  Puerto  Rlcan  resi- 
dents, and  that  these  correspondents,  in 
addition  to  special  correspondents  who  visit 
these  areas  during  the  pre-election  period, 
write  articles  about  the  Issues  and  the 
candidates  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general 
election.  He  testified  that  his  newspaper 
gives  more  space  proportionately  to  politics 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  country 
and  that  there  is  another  Spanish  language 
daily  newspaper  that  generally  does  the  same 
thing.  There  are  also  six  radio  stations  which 
program  this  type  of  news  in  the  Spanish 
language  and  four  weekly  magazines  in  the 
Spanish  language. 


use  A  section  1971(a),  and  as  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  fifth  ground  which  refers  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 1  agree  that  plaintiff 
Is  barred  by  res  Judicata.  As  to  that  portion 
of  the  fifth  ground  which  refers  to  the  Civil 
Rlehts  Act  of  I960  and  as  to  the  sixth  ground, 
le  article  55  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
I  agree  that  they  are  not  applicable  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  court's  opinion.  I  also 
concur  in  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  as 
aealnst  the  Governor  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  proper  parties. 

Since  this  disposes  of  the  case.  I  see  no 
need  for  a  dictum  on  the  merits  of  those  Is- 
sues which  are  not  before  the  court.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  concur  in  the  result  without  ex- 
nressing  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
issues  raised  by  plaintiff  which  are  barred  by 
res  Judicata. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
ina,  I  have  already  pointed  out  how 
other  State  constitutional  machinery  will 
probably  be  set  in  motion  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  in  future  years.  We  are 
trying  to  pass  a  voting  rights  bill  which 
the  Senators  from  New  York  favor.  In 
New  York,  we  have  been  plagued  for 
years  by  opponents  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation with  the  charge,  "What  are  you 
doing  about  the  Puerto  Rican  situation 
in  New  York?"  The  situation  is  not 
analogous  to  voter  discrimination  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  Is  not  dis- 
crimination. However,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  settle  the  question.  This  Is 
an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  settle  it. 

I  have  been  in  favor  of  this  measure 
since  1962.  My  former  colleague.  Mr. 
Keating,  was  in  favor  of  it.  Congress- 
man Lindsay  is  for  it — and  without  hesi- 
tation. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  the  question.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  do  so  affirma- 
tively today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  first  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  the  Camacho  case. 

There  are  at  least  five  basic  distinc- 
tions between  what  we  are  doing  now  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  today  in 
connection  with  the  bill  and  the 
Comacho  case. 

First,  the  court  in  the  Camacho  case 
did  not  have  before  it  any  act  of  Con- 
gress. As  Professors  Freund,  Howe,  and 
Bittker  all  pointed  out  in  the  letters 
which  I  have  inserted  In  the  Record. 
the  matter  is  quite  different  when  it 
comes  before  the  courts  with  the  sup- 
port-and  weight  of  a  congressional  find- 
ing that  the  State  action  involved  is 
arbitrary  and  discriminatory. 

Second,  the  Federal  court's  decision 
was  based  not  on  the  validity  of  New 
York's  law,  but  on  the  fact  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  litigated  previously  in  the 
New  York  State  courts.  The  court's 
comments  on  the  constitutional  question 
were  merely  dictum.  And  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals'  decision  was  an  affirm- 


ance without  opinion  of  a  trial  court 
opinion  that  was  nothing  but  a  series  of 
unreasoned  conclusions.  So  the  Ca- 
macho case  is  a  very  weak  precedent. 

Third,  the  Federal  court  in  Camacho 
was  a  lower  court.  It  would  be  rather 
surprising  constitutional  doctrine  to  say 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
bound  by  a  lower  court  decision. 

Fourth,  the  State  court  decision  in 
Camacho  was  6  years  ago,  the  Federal 
court  decision  4  years  ago.  A  great  deal 
of  further  definition  has  been  given  to 
the  14th  amendment  by  the  courts  since 
that  time. 

Fifth,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  often  expressed  disagreement 
with  various  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  Senator  can  well  un- 
derstand that  there  may  be  disagreement 
with  a  lower  court. 

I  have  found,  in  discussions  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  with  the  present 
Attorney  General,  with  his  predecessor, 
and  with  a  number  of  distinguished  pro- 
fessors who  are  students  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  various  universities  across 
the  United  States,  that  there  is  unani- 
mous agreement  that  the  amendment 
which  we  are  debating  today  is  constitu- 
tional under  the  14th  amendment. 

To  go  on,  then.  We  educate  our  citi- 
zens in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. It  was  decided  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  they  could  be 
educated  in  Spanish.  Congress  can 
change  that  procedure.  However,  it  was 
decided  that  they  could  be  educated  in 
Spanish.  These  people  are  American 
citizens.  They  have  gone  to  schools 
under  the  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  the  right  to 
travel  and  to  vote.  That  is  a  guarantee 
that  is  given  to  them. 

These  citizens  come  to  the  State  of 
New  York.  They  cannot  vote  in  the 
State  of  New  York  unless  they  pass  a  test 
or  present  a  certificate  of  eighth  grade 
education  in  the  English  language. 

Even  though  citizens  of  Puerto  Rican 
origin  have  been  educated  at  American- 
flag  schools  under  the  U.S.  school  system, 
they  are  being  treated  in  this  manner. 
Puerto  Ricans  are  asked  to  go  all  over 
the  world,  as  American  citizens,  to  fight 
for  the  United  States.  They  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  Vietnam.  They  fought 
in  Korea.  There  were  twice  as  many 
Puerto  Ricans  fighting  in  Korea,  per 
capita,  as  there  were  from  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation. 
We  have  not  done  our  duty  in  New  York, 
for  one  reason  or  another.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this. 

Some  730,000  Puerto  Ricans  live  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Nearly  500.000  of 
them  are  over  the  age  of  21,  but  many 
cannot  participate  in  elections  because 
of  the  requirement  that  one  must  pass 
a  test  or  have  a  certificate  from  an  Eng- 
lish language  school. 

We  have  a  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tion, particularly  when  we  consider  that 
the  education  in  Spanish  which  Puerto 
Ricans  receive  is  partly  the  result  of  a 
policy  that  we  ourselves  have  fostered  in 
the  Congress. 


I  quote  from  what  Lord  Acton  once 
wrote: 

Laws  should  be  adapted  to  those  who  have 
the  heaviest  stake  In  the  country,  for  whom 
misgovernment  means  not  mortified  pride  or 
stinted  luxuries  but  want  and  pain,  and  deg- 
radation and  risk  to  their  own  lives  and  to 
their  children's  souls. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    If  there 

is  any  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  Lord  Acton  live 
in  a  country  which  has  no  written  con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  appreciate  that 
fact. 

But  I  believe  that  we  have  gained  very 
much  in  the  United  States  from  the 
English  system.  And  there  is  so  much 
that  can  be  gained  from  what  Lord  Acton 
has  said  and  written  about  those  who 
suffer.  I  believe  that  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  to  help  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  point  involved  in  the 
Camacho  decision  is  the  same  point  that 
is  involved  here.  It  was  whether  the 
State  of  New  York  had  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
require  literacy  in  English  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  right  to  vote.  No  number  of 
acts  of  Congress  can  change  the  decision 
to  that  effect.  This  is  true  because  Con- 
gress cannot  enact  laws  to  change  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1:30  p.m.  has  arrived.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
May  19.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  amendment  No.  176,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PCennedy],  for  himself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute (No.  124)  proposed  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen)  ,  as 
modified  and  amended. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina 
(when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 
I  understand  that  if  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
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from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
totaj,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  ] ,  tlie  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MacncsonI,  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHrKCH],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McN.amara],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frorn  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  .  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho   [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
and    the   Senator    from    Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltoxstall]  are  absent  on  official 
business  as  Members  of  the  Eighth  Ca- 
nada-United States  Interparliamentary 
Group   to   attend   meetings   at   Ottawa, 
Montreal. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] . 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].' 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Willlams] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
IHinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrusica],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  S.altonstall]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  19,  as  follows: 
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Dodd 

Douglas 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Harris 

Har: 

Harrke 

H'.yden 

Holland 

Inouye 

J:ickson 

Javit« 

Kennedy.  Mass. 


-Allot  t 

Byrd.  W. 

Cotton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

P.innln 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Duksen 

Dominick 


Kennedv,  NY. 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovrm 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Muskie 

NAYS— 19 

Hill 
Va.        Lausche 
Morton 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Robertson 
Spt^rfanan 

NOT  VOTING— 

Fong 

Gruening 

Hickenlooper 

Hruska 

Jord.in.  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

M.Tgnuson 

Mansfle'.d 

McCarthy 

McNanwra 

Miller 


Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Ribicoff 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Younij,  Ohio 


Stennls 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Voung,  N.  Dak. 
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Mo  n  toy  a 

Moss 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell,  S  C. 

Russell.  Ga. 

SaltonstaU 

Simpson 

Tidings 

Williams,  Del. 


So  amendment  No.  176,  offered  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    EASTLAND.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Harris  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor'' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  174 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  174  to  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
in  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute,  on 
page  5.  lines  21  and  22  to  strike  out  the 
words  has  been  used  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
words  "is  being  used". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for  a  one 
sentence  statement- 


sent  to  a  declaratory  judgment  in  favor 
of  a  political  subdivision  in  the  Distrirf 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  it  dolJ 
not  have  to  be  5  years  since  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  15th  amendment 
in  such  subdivision.  It  provides  on  thp 
contrary,  that  if  he  finds  that  a  literacy 
test  is  not  being  presently  used  for  dis 
criminatory  purposes,  he  can  consent  to 
a  judgment  exonerating  the  political  sub 
division. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield,  without 
losmg  his  right  to  the  floor,  in  order  that 
I  may  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  his  intentions  with  respect  tn 
time? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.   I  am  s!ad  to  vield 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend 
ment  which  the  Senator  has  called  up 
No.  174.  has  been  before  us  for  some 
time.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  fix  a  time  at  which  we  could  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  object. 

Mr.  HART.  I  regret  that  accordingly 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  infonn  any  Sen- 
ators as  to  the  prospect  with  respect 
to  a  vote.  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  resolve  the  question  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  again  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  determine 
from  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
if  we  could  vote  on  the  amendment  at  a 
time  certain  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE. '  I  would  suggest  a  vote 
at  3:30pjn. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
could  indicate  whether  it  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  suggest  that  the  time  for  a 
vote  on  his  amendment  be  set  some- 
where between  now  and  3:30  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  object. 
Mr.  HART.   Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
resolve  the  question  later  in  the  day. 
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Cannon 
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Clark 


Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment. It  wipes  out  the  requirement  that 
before  the  Attorney  General  can  con- 


REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1  OP 
1965— BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
port has  been  filed  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1965,  dealing  with  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  The  report  is  on 
Senate  Resolution  102,  which  is  a  resolu- 
tion of  disfavor.  It  was  submitted  by  me 
on  April  27. 

The  resolution  has  been  returned  by 
the  committee  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  not  favorably  acted  upon. 

I  merely  wish  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  calling  up  my 
resolution  of  disfavor  for  the  reason  that 
I  submitted  it,  as  I  said  on  April  27,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing,  so  that 
we  might  learn  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment exactly  what  was  involved  in 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  That  hear- 
ing has  been  held.  I  am  satisfied  by  the 
assurances  that  were  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Fowler,  that 
there  would  be  no  diminution  of  services, 
at  least  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  if 
the  reorganization  plan  were  adopted. 

Several  other  Senators  cosponsored 
the  resolution.  Inasmuch  as  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  privileged  matter,  it  can  be 
brought  up  at  any  time.    I  merely  uish 


to  notify  the  Senate  at  this  time  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  calling  it  up. 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 
ERRS  IN  TRYING  TO  END  SKIP- 
ROW  PLANTING  OF  COTTON  IN 
DRYLAND  AREAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
tens  of  thousands  of  cotton  growers  in 
Texas  and  many  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion face  severe  economic  loss  and  per- 
haps even  disaster  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  puts  into  effect  changes 
which  it  proposes  in  the  rules  relating 
to  skip-row  planting  of  cotton. 

This  is  a  vast  and  diverse  country  with 
many  different  climates  and  types  of 
soils.  Methods  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion suited  to  one  type  of  weather  con- 
dition and  one  type  of  soil  may  be  com- 
pletely inappropriate  and  economically 
unfeasible  in  another  area.  This  is  a 
fact  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  proposing  new  rules  for  the  planting 
of  cotton,  seems  to  have  forgotten  com- 
pletely. 

In  the  semiarid  cotton-growing  re- 
gions of  the  southern  plains  most  farm- 
ers use  a  method  of  planting  cotton  quite 
different  from  that  used  in  the  moist  and 
heavily  irrigated  regions  of  the  South- 
east and  the  Far  West.  Instead  of  plant- 
ing one  row  of  cotton  next  to  another 
across  a  whole  field  as  is  done  in  regions 
which  have  an  abundance  of  water,  the 
farmers  in  our  drylands  use  a  system  of 
planting  two  rows  of  cotton,  leaving  the 
next  two  to  four  rows  fallow  or  planted 
to  other  crops,  and  tlien  planting  two 
more  rows  of  cotton.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  skip-row  method  is  to  allow 
the  plants  to  benefit  from  moisture  and 
soil  nutrients  in  the  fallow  land  between 
the  cotton  rows. 

Skip-row  planting,  however,  has 
yielded  other  benefits  to  the  cotton  grow- 
ers of  the  drylands.  Since  most  farm- 
ers use  two-row  cotton  strippers,  it  re- 
quires less  time,  and  equipment  costs  are 
lower  in  harvesting  a  skip-row  field.  A 
cotton  stripper,  furthermore,  does  a 
cleaner  job,  and  less  cotton  is  left  in  the 
field  in  skip-row  areas  than  in  fields 
where  a  skip-row  system  is  not  used. 
The  fallow  rows  make  the  fields  more  re- 
'Sistant  to  wind  and  water  erosion  than 
if  they  were  planted  with  cotton  alone. 
Cotton  growers  using  skip-row  methods 
have  also  found  that  the  fiber  of  the  cot- 
ton so  produced  is  of  a  very  high  quality 
and  in  high  demand  by  our  textile  mills. 
Skip-row  planting  has  been  in  use  in 
the  southern  plains  since  the  days  when 
the  first  cotton  was  grown  in  the  area. 
This  was  long  before  the  creation  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  even  long  before 
there  was  a  cotton  program.  It  has  been 
used  because  it  Is  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  way  to  grow  cotton  in  the 
drylands,  and  it  effects  soil  conservation 
and  protection  against  blowing  of  soil  by 
wind.  Skip-row  planting  is  a  method 
of  cultivation  in  these  areas,  just  as  in- 
tensive irrigation  and  fertilization  are 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  ways 
in  other  cotton  growing  areas. 

Traditionally  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   has    recognized     these    facts. 


Under  present  regulations  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  judged  that  in  a 
skip-row  field  only  those  rows  actually 
planted  with  cotton  are  to  be  counted  as 
icreage  engaged  in  cotton  production. 
The  fallow  rows  planted  with  oljier 
crops,  often  grain  sorghum  or  other  feed 
grains,  have  not  been  counted  as  being 
planted  with  cotton.  Now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  proposes  to  change 
its  historic  position  and  count  fallow  rows 
as  being  planted  with  cotton  and  force 
skip-row  growers  to  change  their  pat- 
terns of  planting  from  those  which  are 
suited  to  the  climate  of  the  drylands  and 
the  machinery  which  most  farmers  now 
possess,  to  a  system  of  planting  which 
would  be  unsuited  both  to  climate  and 
machinery. 

Under  the  new  regulations  proposed 
by  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  all  the 
area  up  to  64  inches  in  width  between 
the  rows  of  cotton  will  be  considered  de- 
vpted  to  cotton  production  even  though 
the  land  be  planted  with  some  other  crop. 
This  means  that  practically  all  skip-row 
patterns  now  used  would  be  considered 
as  solidly  planted  cottonfields.  This  is 
contrary  to  reality.  The  effect  of  this 
new  regulation  would  be  to  decrease 
drastically  the  real  size  of  the  cotton 
allotments  owned  by  skip-row  growers. 
The  amount  of  this  reduction  would  be 
over  30  percent.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  a  stroke  of 
a  pen,  is  attempting  to  take  away  30  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  allotments — the  very 
means  of  livelihood — of  those  using  skip- 
row  patterns  of  production. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  loss  the  skip- 
row  farmer  in  the  drylands  has  the 
equally  unattractive  choices  of  giving  up 
skip-row  planting  and  planting  the  cot- 
ton rov.'  on  row,  one  row  after  another, 
or  else  turning  to  a  new  pattern  of  plant- 
ing which  could  meet  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations. To  cany  out  the  first  alterna- 
tive not  only  requires  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  which  is  simply  not  available, 
but  it  is  also  a  practice  which  would 
greatly  deteriorate  the  land  and  vastly 
increase  the  occurrence  of  wind  and  soil 
erosion.  In  other  words  tliis  is  an  option 
that  is  neither  idealistic  nor  desirable. 
Carrying  out  the  second  option  would 
force  the  skip-row  farmers  to  use  a  pat- 
tern of  planting  which  is  totally  un- 
suited to  the  machinery  now  used  by 
them.  To  purchase  new  machinei-y 
would  be  very  costly  for  all;  for  some  it 
would  be  impossible. 

The  reason  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  wants  to  change  its  rules  is, 
as  the  USDA  frankly  admitted  in  a  news 
release,  because  skip-row  planting  has 
"contributed  substantially  to  the  in- 
crease in  cotton  production."  But  so  has 
irrigation  contributed  to  our  cotton  sur- 
pluses, as  has  the  increased  use  of  ferti- 
lizers, pesticides,  and  many  other  ad- 
vances resulting  f i-om  the  research  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  To 
attack  skip-row  patterns  of  planting  be- 
cause it  has  increased  yields  is  about  as 
nonsensical  as  attacking  irrigation,  the 
use  of  insecticides,  or  the  use  of  fertili- 
zers because  they  increase  cotton  yields. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  indefensible 
move  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
curtail  cotton  production  by  using  his 


powers  to  issue  regulations  rather  than 
taking  the  proper  course  of  coming  to 
Congress  with  a  new  program  for  cotton. 
Not  only  is  such  an  approach  to  overpro- 
duction indefensible  on  constitutional 
grounds,  it  is  also  indefensible  in  terms 
of  fairness  and  equity. 

To  attack  skip-row  planting  is  to  at- 
tack cotton  farmers  in  the  dry  lands. 
They  simply  cannot  economically  raise 
cotton  in  any  other  manner.  They  can- 
not, for  example,  irrigate  because  the 
water  is  just  simply  not  there.  Many 
farmers  of  the  dry  lands  must,  if  they  are 
to  continue  raising  cotton,  use  skip-row 
methods  of  planting. 

If  this  proposed  rule  change  goes  into 
effect  it  would  force  many  cottongrow- 
ers  in  the  South  Plains  simply  to  give 
up  growing  cotton.  Even  for  those 
farmers  who  do  not  give  up,  most  would 
use  the  acreage  that  could  no  longer  be 
taken  up  by  their  cotton  allotments  to 
grow  other  types  of  crops.  In  this  area 
of  the  counti-y,  the  only  such  crops  for 
which  allotments  are  not  needed  are  feed 
grains.  Such  a  move  would  cause  even 
gi-eater  productivity  of  a  type  of  crop 
which  is  now  suffering  from  the  prob- 
lems of  overproduction.  No  matter  what 
course  cottongrowers  take,  the  rule 
changes,  if  they  go  into  effect,  will  leave 
these  farmers  with  a  great  deal  of  very 
expensive  farm  equipment  which  will  be 
absolutely  unsuited  to  the  patterns  of 
growing  which  are  permissible  under  the 
proposed  rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  larmer  has 
suffered  enough  in  the  cost  price  squeeze 
of  the  last  few  years.  Over  the  last  2 
years  cotton  producers  have  taken  a 
$17.50  price  reduction  per  bale.  The 
margin  of  profit  is  getting  smaller  and 
smaller.  Many  of  them  in  the  dry  lands 
are  either  just  operating  at  a  profit  or 
making  no  profits  at  all.  These  proposed 
rule  changes  could  be  enough  to  cause 
many  of  these  farmers  to  no  longer  op- 
erate at  a  profit.  The  economic  effect 
which  such  a  calamity  would  have  on 
Texas  is  depressing  to  contemplate. 
There  would  be  many,  many  bankrupt- 
cies throughout  the  area.  Many  would 
be  forced  to  leave  their  land  and  their 
homes  and  migrate  to  the  cities  where 
they  would  be  unemployed  and  unem- 
ployable, where  the  money  spent  on  wel- 
fare would  be  many  times  that  spent  on 
our  farm  programs. 

Mr.  President,  our  farmers  are  the 
backbone  of  our  country.  Keeping  them 
on  the  land  not  only  supplies  our  Nation 
with  food  and  fiber  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, but  through  their  effort  we  keep 
our  land  fertile  and  rich. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  think  seriously  of  his  respon- 
sibilities to  these  farmers  and  withdraw 
the  proposed  rules  changes  relating  to 
skip-row  planting  of  cotton. 


PLANTING  OF  REDBUD  TREE  ON 
THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS  IN  HON- 
OR OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  ROB- 
ERT S.  KERR.  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  in  inviting  Members  of  the 
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Senate  and  other  persons  to  the  cere- 
mony, to  be  held  at  5  p.m.  today  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  just  west  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  for  the  planting  of  a  redbud 
tree  in  memory-  of  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  and  to  the 
reception,  at  5:30  p.m..  in  room  S-207 
in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  provisions  in  this  bill  which  I  am 
confident  have  not  been  given  adequate 
consideration  by  all  those  who  have 
joined  the  rush  to  push  it  forward  to 
enactment  in  order  to  pimish  the  South 
for  alleged  wrongs  of  the  past.  The  very 
principle  embodied  here  is  the  principle 
which  is  anathema  to  our  constitutional 
system:  the  principle  of  an  ex  post  facto 
law.  The  Constitution  provides,  in  arti- 
cle 1.  section  8.  that  Congress  shall  pass 
no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law. 
An  ex  post  facto  law  Is  a  law  which  seeks 
to  punish  an  offense  by  legislation.  The 
proper  course,  the  course  dictated  by  the 
Constitution,  permits  the  Congress  to 
enact  laws,  when  within  its  jurisdiction, 
for  the  punishment  of  future  crimes: 
that  is.  crimes  committed  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  statute.  But  the  consti- 
tutional provision  against  an  ex  post 
facto  law  prohibits  the  Congress  from 
enacting  a  law  to  pimish  anything  done 
before  the  date  of  enactment.  This 
principle  applies  just  as  strongly  when 
the  punishment  is  proposed  to  be  levied 
against  individual  States  of  this  union, 
as  it  does  when  the  punishment  is  sup- 
posed to  be  levied  against  indi-viduals. 
On  this  groimd  alone  the  substitute  bill 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield  1.  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  for  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  is  a 
bad  bill,  a  bill  which  flies  In  the  face  of 
the  Constitution,  because  clearly  this  Is 
an  ex  post  facto  law. 

But  the  supporters  of  this  measure  are 
heedless  of  this:  either  heedless,  or  un- 
informed as  to  the  effect  and  purpose  of 
the  bill  for  which  they  seek  enactment. 
To  those  who  are  heedless.  I  say:  "You 
cannot  rightly  move  to  correct  even  what 
you  may  feel  is  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  a  means  which  is  itself  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution."  To  those  who 
are  actually  imaware  of  what  this  bill 
will  do,  if  there  are  any  such,  I  say: 
"Examine  this  bill  carefully,  and  then 
examine  your  consciences  in  the  light  of 
the  oath  you  have  taken  to  support  and 
protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

It  has  been  widely  stated,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— the  newspapers  have  been  full  of 
it — that  this  bill  is  going  to  be  passed 
regardless  of  whether  It  Is  constitutional, 
and  that  the  President  Is  going  to  sign 
it  regardless  of  whether  it  is  constitu- 
tional, and  that  it  will  be  up  to  the  courts 
to  declare  it  imconstitutlonal  and  Invali- 
date It.  if  they  find  It  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  way  to 
legislate.  If  this  Is  Indeed  the  mood  of 
the  Congress,  then  we  have  come  to  a 


point  where  observance  of  the  Consti- 
tution, protection  of  the  Constitution, 
support  for  the  Constitution  are  no 
longer  the  concern  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  If  this  is  truly  the 
mood  of  the  Congress,  we  have  come  to 
a  point  where  the  oath  which  every 
Member  of  Congress  takes,  whether  he 
be  a  Senator  or  a  Representative,  is  no 
longer  considered  a  binding  obligation, 
no  longer  controls  what  we  do  here,  no 
longer  has  any  Importance  even  to  those 
who  have  stood  In  this  Chamber  with 
hands  upraised  and  taken  the  solemn 
obligation  to  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution. 

As  for  the  assurance  so  blithely  given 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  sign  this  bill,  no  matter  what  it  pro- 
vides in  the  foi'm  In  which  Congress 
finally  passes  It,  I  say  that  such  an  as- 
sertion is  an  affront  to  the  President. 
Lyndon  Johnson  served  In  this  body  for 
many  years.  We  know  him  well.  Do 
Senators  really  believe  he  will  sign  a  bill 
which  he  believes  is  unconstitutional? 
Do  Senators  even  believe  he  will  sign  a 
bill  which  he  believes  has  in  it  a  single 
unconstitutional  provision?  I  will  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  do  not  believe  it; 
and  I  will  not  believe  It  until  I  see  It 
happen. 

It  is  true  that  the  pressures  upon  the 
President  to  sign  whatever  bill  the  Con- 
gress passes  will  be  tremendous  pres- 
sures, more  than  an  ordlnaiT  man  could 
withstand.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  an  ordinary  man. 
and  I  do  not  believe  we.  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  his  former  colleagues, 
should  send  him  a  bill  we  know  to  be 
unconstitutional  or  which  contains  even 
one  unconstitutional  provision.  Rather. 
we  should  be  true  to  our  own  oaths,  and 
inake  suie  that  we  do  not  take  action 
here  which  does  violence  to  constltu- 
tlDnal  principles.  We  should  not  pass 
the  buck  either  to  the  President  or  to 
the  courts.  The  oath  of  every  Senator 
to  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
puts  an  obligation  upon  every  Senator 
to  make  an  earnest  and  honest  effort  to 
determine  for  himself  the  constitution- 
ality of  each  measure  presented  here 
and  to  oppose  any  provision  which  he 
believes  to  be  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  suggested  the 
possibility  that  some  of  those  who  seek 
to  press  this  bill  to  speedy  enactment  as 
a  punishment  to  be  levied  against  the 
South  may  not  be  aware  of  just  what 
they  are  doing.  In  the  hope  that  the 
facts  will  be  persuasive  to  any  who  are 
In  this  category,  and  that  when  they  see 
with  clarity  what  it  Is  that  they  are  pro- 
posing to  do  they  will  change  their 
course.  I  pror>ose  to  spend  a  little  time 
today  In  discussing  various  provisions 
of  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  just  what  their  purpose  Is.  just  what 
the  theories  behind  them  are.  jiast  how 
they  \\ill  be  applied  If  this  bill  should 
become  a  law.  and  just  how  enactment 
of  this  bill  \vill  do  violence  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  bring 
about  the  doing  of  further  violence  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Some  provisions  of  this  bill  are  far 
more  objectionable  than  others,  but  I 


shall  not  seek  to  discuss  these  out  of 
order.  Rather.  I  propose  to  go  through 
the  bill,  page  by  page  and  section  by 
section,  in  chronological  order,  so  that 
It  will  be  easy  for  my  colleagues  to  follow 
what  I  have  to  say,  whether  they  hear 
it  in  this  Chamber  or  read  it  in  the 
Record. 

At  the  outset,  this  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision based  on  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  fallacy 
rather  well  hidden,  but  I  am  confident 
that  any  of  my  colleagues,  lawyer,  or 
laymen,  will  see  It  when  I  point  it  out 

Section  2  of  this  bill,  the  first  oper- 
ative section — and  by  "bill"  I  mean  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  which  I  am  addressing  myself— is  a 
section  which  contains  the  particular 
fallacy  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

This  section  provides: 

Sec.  2.  No  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

The  fallacy  lies  In  the  fact  that  while 
only  a  State — acting,  with  a  duly  consti- 
tuted legislature — may  Impose  a  qualifi- 
cation or  prerequisite  to  voting  or  a 
standard  practice  or  procedure  relating 
thereto,  it  is  not  always  the  State  which 
applies  such  a  qualification  or  such  a 
standard  practice  or  procedure.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  rather  large  list  of 
officers  of  the  State  and  its  municipal 
subdivisions,  acting  within  their  respec- 
tive authority,  and  an  Implementation  of 
State  law.  It  is  also  possible.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  anyone  of  this  large  list  of  State 
and  mimicipal  oflScers  to  misapply,  or  to 
apply  improperly,  the  provisions  of  a 
State  law  with  respect  to  voting  quali- 
fications or  prerequisites,  or  with  regard 
to  standards,  practices,  or  procedures  in 
connection  therewith.  But  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  case  where  this  might  hap- 
pen where  the  improper  application,  or 
the  misapplication,  would  be  the  fault 
of  the  State  itself;  because  the  fault 
would  lie,  In  nearly  every  such  case,  with 
the  official  concerned. 

But  section  2  of  this  bill,  the  very  first 
operative  section  of  the  bill,  treats  mis- 
application or  improper  application  of 
standards,  practices,  and  procedures  ex- 
actly the  same  as  it  treats  imposition  of 
voting  qualifications  or  prerequisites  by 
action  of  the  State  legislature.  In  effect, 
by  the  language  of  this  section,  the  act 
of  every  State  or  municipal  official  who 
has  color  of  authority  and  even  the  acts 
of  individuals  who  may  have  neither 
authority  nor  color  of  authority  can  be 
Imputed  to  the  State,  and  by  the  clear 
implication  of  this  section,  are  to  be  so 
Imputed. 

There  are  statutory  provisions  in  every 
State.  Mr.  President,  to  take  care  of  in- 
stances in  which  individuals  take  willful 
action  outside  their  authority,  with  the 
intention  of  damaging  some  other  person. 
These  are  salutory  statutes,  and  they  in- 
clude proper  provisions  for  punishment 
of  misfeasance  or  malfeasance  by  a  State 
officer.  They  are  State  statutes  which  is 
as  it  should  be,  because  the  misfeasance 
or  malfeasance  of  a  State  officer  should 
be  punished  under  State  law.  But  under 
section  2  of  the  bill— and  let  me  say  once 
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more  that  by  "bill"  I  mean  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen] — certain  particular  mis- 
feasances and  malfeasances  of  State  offi- 
cials will  become  Federal  offenses.  What 
is  worse,  these  offenses,  although  they 
may  be  committed  by  individuals,  will  be 
charged  to  the  respective  States. 

Now  look  at  section  3  of  the  bill.  In 
this  section  will  be  found  another  hidden 
provision. 
Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  reads: 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
Institutes  a  proceeding  under  any  statute  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  in  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division the  court  shall  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  6  to 
serve  for  such  period  of  time  and  in  such 
political  subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  de- 
termine is  appropriate  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  fifteenth  amendment  (1)  as 
part  of  any  interlocutory  order  if  the  court 
determines  that  the  appointment  of  such  ex- 
aminers is  necessary  to  enforce  such  guar- 
antees or  (2)  as  part  of  any  final  Judgment 
if  the  court  finds  that  violations  of  the 
fifteenth  amendment  justifying  equitable  re- 
lief have  occurred  in  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion: Provided.  That  the  court  need  not 
authorize  the  appointment  of  examiners  If 
any  incidents  of  denial  or  abridgment  of  the 
right  to   vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 

(1)  have  been  limited  in  number  and  have 
been  promptly  and  effectively  corrected  by 
State  or  local  action,  (2)  the  continuing 
efifect  of  such  incidents  has  been  eliminated, 
and  (3)  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  of 
their  recTirrence  In  the  future. 

Focus  now  on  the  language  on  lines  10, 
11, 12,  and  13,  In  the  paragraph  set  apart 
by  the  figure  1  in  parentheses.  This  par- 
agrapli  delineates  one  of  the  two  circum- 
stances in  which  Federal  courts  are  re- 
quired to  authorize  the  appointment  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  exam- 
iners to  supersede  State  election  officials. 
The  language  of  this  numbered  clause 
provides  that  such  examiners  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  court  "as  part  of  any 
interlocutory  order  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  appointment  of  such  ex- 
aminers is  necessary  to  enforce  such 
guarantees." 

The  evil  here  is  that  by  authorizing 
the  application  of  this  sanction,  as  part 
of  an  interlocutory  order,  on  the  basis 
of  proceeding  instituted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  but  not  concluded,  the  bill  has 
the  effect  of  providing  present  punish- 
ment for  a  prospective  offense. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  appointment  of  examiners  to 
supersede  State  election  officials  in  a 
sanction,  applied  against  the  States;  and 
a  sanction  is  a  punishment.  The  effect 
of  the  provision  which  I  have  quoted 
from  the  bill,  the  clause  numbered  (1) 
is  based  entirely  on  prospective  violations 
of  the  15th  amendment,  rather  than 
upon  actual  violations.  This  is  made 
abundantly  clear,  not  only  by  the  lan- 
guage itself,  but  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which  is  numbered 

(2)  specific  provision  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  situations  in  which  the  court 
finds  that  violations  justifying  equitable 
relief  have  occurred.  The  clause  (1) 
deals  entirely  with  cases  in  which  the 


court  has  not  made  such  a  finding ;  that 
is,  cases  in  which  there  has  simply  been 
an  allegation  by  the  Attorney  General, 
where  the  trial  Is  still  incompleted,  and 
where  the  court  has  not  found,  or  at  least 
has  not  yet  found,  that  violations  of  the 
15th  amendment  justifying  equitable  re- 
lief have  occurred. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  what 
the  proposed  law  says  here  is  that  if  the 
Attorney  General  alleges  that  a  crime  is 
going  to  be  committed,  the  court  is  given 
jurisdiction  to  decree  a  punishment 
against  the  State  without  actually  find- 
ing that  a  crime  has  been  committed  and 
without  even  finding  that  there  has  been 
such  a  violation  of  the  15th  amendment 
as  to  justify  equitable  relief. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  provided  in  section 
(a)  of  this  proposed  legislation  that  a 
Federal  court,  upon  a  complaint  filed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  must  authorize  the 
appointment  of  examiners  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  supersede  State 
election  officials,  unless  the  State  can 
make  an  affinnative  showing  that  "any 
incident  of  denial  of  abridgment  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
first,  have  been  limited  in  number  and 
have  been  promptly  and  effectively  cor- 
rected by  State  or  local  action;  second, 
the  continuing  effect  of  such  incidents 
has  been  eliminated ;  and,  third,  there  is 
no  reasonable  probability  of  their  recur- 
rence in  the  future."  What  is  meant  by 
"limited  in  number"  is  not  specified;  a 
court  might  decide  that  the  proper 
"limit"  would  be  one.  The  State  is  re- 
quired to  prove  that  the  continuing  effect 
of  such  incidents  has  been  eliminated, 
but  there  is  no  definition  of  what  is 
meant  by  "continuing  effect,"  so  that  the 
standard  of  proof  here  is  very  vague  and 
there  is  no  way  for  a  State  to  know  ex- 
actly what  it  must  prove. 

Finally,  the  State  must  prove  that 
"there  is  no  reasonable  probability  of 
their  recurrence  in  the  future."  How  is 
a  State  going  to  prove  that?  Why,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  not  a  State  in  the 
Union  today  which  could  offer  reasonable 
proof  in  Federal  court  that  any  particu- 
lar crime,  in  the  whole  category  from 
murder  and  rape  to  the  pettiest  of  of- 
fenses is  not  going  to  occur  again  within 
some  specific  time.  This  is  something 
that  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  know. 
And  as  long  as  there  are  any  lawbreakers 
in  the  world,  laws  will  be  broken;  and 
no  one  can  say  in  advance,  exactly  when 
or  where. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed law,  Mr.  President,  is  the  same  as 
if  it  were  to  be  provided  that  every  man 
convicted  of  a  crime  shall  be  rearrested, 
even  though  he  may  have  served  a  sen- 
tence, and  held  in  custody  for  an  in- 
definite time  or  until  he  can  prove  that 
he  will  never  do  it  again.  What  is  much 
worse,  in  this  case,  the  sanction  or  pun- 
ishment is  applied  against  a  State,  even 
though  the  alleged  crime  may  have  been 
committed  not  by  the  State,  nor  by  order 
of  the  State,  nor  by  the  rule  of  the  State, 
but  by  some  individual  who  was  gtiilty 
of  m^alfeasance  for  which  he  should  be 
personally  responsible,  but  for  which 
the  State  shall  not  be  responsible. 


To  compound  the  evil  of  this  proposed 
provision,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
court  in  each  instance  is  given  carte 
blanche  to  determine  the  period  of  time 
within  which  the  Federal  examiners  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Com- 
mission shall  serve  and  act,  and  the 
State  or  area  of  a  State  in  which  they 
are  to  serve  and  act.  This  is  discre- 
tionary as  against  the  State,  and  it  is  a 
complete  discretion.  But  is  the  court 
given  any  discretion  in  favor  of  the 
State?  No,  Mr.  President,  the  court  is 
not  given  such  discretion  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  The  court  is  told  that 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  insti- 
tutes a  proceeding  the  court  shall  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  examiners  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  only 
discretion  given  the  court  is  the  discre- 
tion against  the  State,  that  is,  how  long 
the  examiners  are  to  serve  and  act,  and 
where.  Even  in  an  instance  where  it 
could  be  shown  that  any  incidents  or 
denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  have  been 
limited  in  niunber  and  have  been 
promptly  and  effectively  corrected  by 
State  or  local  action,  and  that  the  con- 
tinuing effect  of  such  incidents  has  been 
eliminated,  and  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able probability  of  their  recurrence  in 
the  future,  the  court  still  retains  juris- 
diction to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
such  Civil  Service  Commission  ex- 
aminers. 

I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  believe  such  proof  could  be  offered 
In  any  instance,  because  proof  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  of  what  may  happen 
In  the  future  Is  beyond  the  limits  of 
possibility.  But  the  bad  faith  of  the 
provision  is  demonstrated  not  alone  by 
the  impossibility  of  the  requirements 
imposed  upon  iJie  States;  it  Is  demon- 
strated also  by  the  fact  that  even  If  these 
impossible  requirements  should  be  met. 
the  State  would  not  be  entitled  to  any- 
thing because  it  would  still  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  Federal  court  to  go 
along  with  the  Attorney  General  If  the 
court  felt  like  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  move  on  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  this  bill 
which  begins  on  line  23  of  page  2  of 
the  calendar  print.  This  subsection 
reads  as  follows: 

(b)  If  in  a  proceeding  in£tituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment 
in  any  State  or  political  subdivision  the 
court  finds  that  a  test  or  device  has  been 
used  for  purposes  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  It  shall 
suspend  the  use  of  such  test  or  device  In 
such  State  or  political  subdivisions  as  the 
court  shall  determine  Is  appropriate  and 
for  such  period  as  It  deems  necessary. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  same  principle  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  so  objectionable  in  subsec- 
tion 3(a).  Here  we  have  a  direct 
requirement  for  an  application  of  a 
sanction  against  a  State  on  the  basis  of  a 
possible  wrongdoing  by  an  individual. 

The  language  of  this  subsection,  Mr. 
President,  refers  to  a  finding  by  the  court 
"that  a  test  or  device  has  been  used  for 
purposes  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
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right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 
But,  Mr.  President,  every  Senator  knows 
how  this  will,  in  fact,  be  construed.  It 
will  be  construed  as  though  it  read: 
"That  a  test  or  device  has  been  used  for 
purposes  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  colored  race  or  color."  It 
vriU.  not  be  enough,  Mr.  President,  to 
point  out  that  the  test  or  device  is  used 
to  prevent  voting  by  all  persons  who  fail 
to  meet  the  test  laid  down  by  State  law. 
This  may  very  well  be  the  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  yet  if  the  person  who  was 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  a 
State  test,  is  a  member  of  the  colored 
race,  the  court  is  going  to  use  the  author- 
ity provided  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
bill,  and  punish  the  State  by  suspending 
the  use  of  the  test. 

If  a  perfectly  valid  test,  provided  by 
State  law.  is  improperly  used  in  some 
county  or  in  some  precinct,  even  though 
the  misuse  of  the  test  is  a  violation  of 
State  law,  and  the  result  is  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colored  race  is  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  the  way  is  open  under  the 
language  of  subsection  (3)  of  this  bill 
for  the  court  to  suspend  the  use  of  that 
perfectly  legal  test,  either  in  that  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  throughout  the  entire 
State  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  provision  so  imprecise  with 
respect  to  the  punishment  to  be  impKJsed, 
that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  and 
void  if  it  were  a  criminal  law  applicable 
to  an  individual.  It  is  a  provision  offer- 
ing an  easy  method  for  overthrowing 
State  statutes  with  respect  to  the  quali- 
fications of  an  elector,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  itself  gives  to  each 
State  the  ripht  to  fix  the  qualifications 
for  electors.  Finally,  it  is  a  provision  for 
punishing  States  or  their  political  sub- 
divisions for  acts,  not  their  own.  and 
which  they  have  been  entirely  unable  to 
anticipate  or  prevent. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  are 
so  broad  that  it  would  be  r>ossible  under 
the  authority  here  granted,  for  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals  to  suspend  the  use  of  a 
voter  test  on  the  basis  of  a  single  misuse 
of  such  test  in  an  area  extending  even 
outside  the  State  in  which  the  particular 
test  was  misused.  This  comes  about  be- 
cause the  words  "such  State  or  political 
subdivisions  as  the  court  shall  determine 
as  appropriate,"  appearing  in  lines  4  and 
5  on  page  3,  are  not  words  of  art  refer- 
ring back  to  the  similar  language  begin- 
ning in  line  25  on  page  2,  but  are  condi- 
tioned by  the  phrase  "as  the  court  shall 
determine  as  appropriate."  In  other 
words,  the  area  within  which  the  court 
may  determine  the  use  of  a  test  shall  be 
suspended  is  not  even  limited  to  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  directly  involved 
in  the  proceeding  instituted  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  any  of  these 
possibilities  exist,  possibilities  created  by 
the  extremely  broad  and  loose  language 
of  this  subsection,  the  subsection  is  clear- 
ly unconstitutional  on  its  face  and  should 
not  be  enacted.  For  the  Senate  to  vote 
In  favor  of  this  subsection,  as  it  stands, 
without  any  amendments  to  clarify  it  or 
define  the  terms  used,  would  be  a  failxire 
to  live  up  to  the  oath  which  every  Sena- 


tor takes  to  support  and  protect  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  made  it  clear 
by  now  that  this  is  a  most  disingenuous 
bUl.  It  contains  provisions  which  have 
to  be  analyzed  very  carefully  in  order  to 
understand  what  their  effect  would  be. 
It  is  aimed  to  accomplish  purposes  which 
I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  ever  would 
approve  of  or  be  in  favor  of  as  totally 
and  frankly  stated. 

Another  example  in  point  is  subsection 
3(c),  which  begins  on  page  3,  line  7. 
This  subsection  reads  as  follows: 

(c)  If  in  any  proceeding  instituted  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  any  statute  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment in  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
the  court  finds  that  violations  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  Justifying  equitable  relief  have 
occurred  within  the  territory  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivision,  the  court.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  relief  as  it  may  grant,  shall  re- 
tain Jvu-lsdictlon  for  such  period  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate  and  shall  order  that  dur- 
ing such  period  any  voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  different 
from  that  In  force  or  effect  at  the  time  the 
proceeding  was  commenced  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General.  If  the  At- 
torney General  files  objection  with  the  court 
within  sixty  days  after  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure has  been  submitted  by  the  chief  legal 
officer  or  other  appropriate  official  of  such 
State  or  subdivision  to  him.  such  qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  pro- 
cedure shall  not  be  enforced  unless  and  until 
the  court  finds  that  It  does  not  have  the 
purpose  or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color;  except  that  neither  the 
court's  finding  nor  the  Attorney  General's 
failure  to  object  shall  bar  a  subsequent  ac- 
tion to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such  qualifi- 
cation, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure. 

Although  this  subsection  speaks  of  a 
court  retaining  jurisdiction,  a  practical 
fact  is  to  put  jurisdiction  and  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General  to  con- 
trol the  enactment,  repeal,  or  amend- 
ment of  State  laws.  The  retention  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  Court  is  simply  a  de- 
vice to  accomplish  this  grant  of  power  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

Boldly  stated,  what  this  subsection 
provides  is  that  any  time  the  Attorney 
General  is  able  to  convince  a  Federal 
court  that  there  has  been  an  instance 
in  any  State  of  a  violation  of  the  15th 
amendment  justifying  equitable  relief, 
the  Attorney  General  Immediately  steps 
up  to  a  seat  of  power  where  he  can  ef- 
fectively veto  any  State  legislation  to 
make  any  change  whatsoever  in  its  laws 
with  respect  to  the  qualification  of  voters 
or  of  prerequisites  to  voting  or  with  re- 
spect to  standards,  practices,  or  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  voting. 

Now,  if  Senators  will  remember  what  I 
said  a  short  time  ago,  about  the  impos- 
sibility oppressed  by  the  state  of  the  three 
factors  which,  under  subsection  3fa), 
would  have  to  be  proved  in  order  to  re- 
lieve a  court  from  the  necessity  of  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  civil  serv- 
ice examiners  to  supersede  State  election 
officials,  they  will  see  that  provisions  of 
subsection  3<^c).  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, adds  to  the  impossibility  of 
satisfying  those  requirements  under  sub- 


section 3(a).  Remember,  one  of  those 
requirements  was  a  showing  that  any  in- 
cidents  of  denial  or  abridgment  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
"have  been  limited  in  number  and  have 
been  promptly  and  effectively  corrected 
by  State  or  local  action."  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  is  a  State  to  correct  a  statute 
which  a  Federal  court  has  found  im- 
proper or  unduly  restrictive,  if  the  State 
has  no  freedom  to  act?  So  long  as  the 
statute  stands  uncorrected,  the  Federal 
examiners  will  remain;  and  once  the 
court  has  made  a  finding  with  respect  to 
a  single  case  which  it  has  deemed  a  basis 
for  equitable  reUef,  the  State  cannot 
amend  its  statute,  even  to  the  extent  of 
repealing  it  entirely,  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General. 

This  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  President,  even  though  the  language 
of  the  bill  does  not  state  it  plainly.  The 
bill  says  any  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  which 
is  "different  from  that  in  force  or  effect 
at  the  time  the  proceeding  was  com- 
menced" by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  if  the  Attorney  General  objects 
within  60  days,  the  new  or  different 
practice  or  procedure,  or  standard,  or 
qualification  for  voters,  or  prerequisite 
to  voting,  shall  not  be  enforced— that 
means,  shall  not  be  effective — until  the 
Federal  court  has  approved  it  by  a 
formal  finding  that  "it  does  not  have  the 
purpose  or  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color." 

Again,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
point  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
make  a  firm  finding  with  respect  to  some- 
thing which  may  happen  in  the  future. 
We  come  also,  Mr.  President,  face  to  face 
again  with  the  fact  that  the  phrase 
"denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color"  is  bound  to 
be  construed  as  though  it  read  "denying 
or  abridging  the  right  of  persons  of  the 
colored  race  or  color  to  vote." 

There  is  an  escape  clause  in  this  sub- 
section, Mr.  President;  oh,  yes:  an  escape 
clause  to  the  effect  that  even  if  the  At- 
torney General  fails  to  object  and  the 
court  finds  that  a  proposed  new  State 
law  with  respect  to  voter  qualifications, 
for  instance,  will  not  now  have  the  effect 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  the  Attorney 
General  is  still  free  to  bring  an  action  the 
next  day,  if  he  wishes,  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  statute.  But.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  there  is  no  escape  clause  on  the 
other  side;  there  is  no  statement  that 
notwithstanding  the  Attorney  General's 
objection,  the  court  may  find  the  pro- 
posed new  statute  proper.  Oh,  no,  Mr. 
President.  For  at  least  60  days,  the  At- 
torney General  is  in  absolute  control  of 
the  situation,  because  the  proposed  new 
law  must  be  held  up  at  least  that  long 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  object.  If  he 
objects,  then  his  objection  controls  the 
situation  unless  the  court  makes  a  find- 
ing against  him  and  in  favor  of  the  State. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  case  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  is  merely  a 
party,  and  the  court  is  to  find  the  truth 
as  between  the  contentions  of  the  two 
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parties;  oh.  no:  this  is  a  procedure  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  is  in  the 
driver's  seat,  and  if  he  files  an  objec- 
tion, the  new  State  statute,  whatever  it 
is,  no  matter  how  worthy  it  may  be,  must 
remain  in  suspension,  inoperative  and  in- 
valid, until  a  Federal  court  can  be  per- 
suaded to  make  an  affirmative  finding 
with  respect  to  the  future  effect  of  the 
proposed  new  State  law.  And  what  is 
required,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a  finding 
of  probable  effect,  or  a  finding  of  likely 
effect,  but  an  absolute  finding  that  the 
new  law  "will  not  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color." 

in  totality,  Mr.  President,  this  subsec- 
tion puts  every  State  in  the  Union  in  a 
straitjacket,  with  the  Attorney  General 
holding  the  strings  and  the  key. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  although 
this  bill  is  aimed  at  the  South,  although 
its  punitive  provisions  are  directed  at  the 
South,  it  is  not  limited  to  the  South.  The 
threat  is  implicit  against  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Of  course,  it  may  be  that 
Northern  States  have  received  some  as- 
surances which  lead  them  to  believe  that 
the  Attorney  General  will  never  institute 
a  proceeding  under  this  bill  against  any 
one  of  them.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  says  so.  If  the  Attorney  General 
could  find  one  case  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment violation  in  any  Northern  State, 
he  could  b^ung  an  action  against  that 
State,  and'  if  the  court  found  enough  to 
form  a  basis  for  equitable  relief,  the  At- 
torney General  could  seize  just  as  much 
power  with  respect  to  the  election  laws 
and  the  laws  respecting  the  qualifications 
and  tests  of  voters,  in  that  Northern 
State,  as  he  will  be  able  to  seize  in  the 
States  of  the  South  under  this  bill. 

Now  we  come,  Mr.  President,  to  section 
4  of  this  bill.  This  is  a  section  which 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse,  in  a 
sense,  for  it  starts  out  in  subsection  4(a) 
\^1th  a  provision  for  the  suspension  of  all 
voter  tests  in  certain  States,  but  does  not 
set  forth,  until  the  following  subsection, 
the  basis  on  which  it  is  to  be  determined 
which  States  are  to  be  made  subject  to 
this  arbitrary  interference  with  their 
election  laws.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
so  that  exactly  what  will  result  from  en- 
actment of  section  4  may  be  more  clearly 
understood,  I  propose  to  discuss  first  sub- 
section 4fb),  which  is  concerned  with 
determination  of  where  the  suspension  of 
State  election  tests  shall  apply. 

Subsection  4(b)  provides: 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  In  any  State  or  In  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  which  (1)  the  Attorney 
General  determines  maintained  on  November 
1.  1964.  any  test  or  device,  and  with  respect 
to  which  (2)  the  Director  of  the  Census 
determines  (A)  that  less  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  persons,  other  than  aliens  and 
persons  In  active  military  service  and  their 
dependents,  of  voting  age  residing  therein 
were  registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or  that 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  persons 
voted  in  the  presidential  election  of  No- 
vember 1964,  and  (B)  that  according  to  the 
1960  census,  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  persons  of  voting  age  were  nonwhlte; 
or,  (3),  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  (1) 
and  (2),  the  Director  of  the  Census  deter- 
mines, by  a  survey  made  upon  the  request  of 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  of  any  race  or  color  who  are  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  any  State  or  political  sub- 
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division  is  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  all  persons  of  such  race  or 
color  of  voting  age  residing  In  such  State 
or  political  subdivision. 

First  of  all,  let  us  note  that  the  crite- 
rion of  this  determination  is  not  any  fact 
or  set  of  facts,  but  rather  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, that  certain  particular  States 
"maintained  on  November  1,  1964,  any 
test  or  device"  in  connection  with  the 
qualification  of  voters.  The  only  purpose 
of  this  that  I  can  see  is  to  put  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  a  position  to  exempt  cer- 
tain States  from  even  being  considered 
for  the  application  of  this  Federal  sus- 
pension of  their  voting  laws,  and  it  does 
put  him  in  tiiis  position,  because  if  he 
does  not  make  the  finding  that  State  A 
maintains  "any  test  or  device,"  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  is  not  going  to  make 
any  determination  and  so  the  rest  of  the 
subsection  will  be  inapplicable. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  the  situation 
would  be  if  the  section  required  the  At- 
torney General  to  determine  with  respect 
to  every  State  in  the  Union  whether  such 
a  State  maintained  on  November  1,  1964, 
"any  test  or  device."  Under  the  language 
in  the  amendment  in  the  nature  to  sub- 
stitute, which  I  have  been  referring  to 
here  as  "the  bill,"  because  it  is  really 
what  is  before  us  today  for  decision,  the 
Attorney  General  may  make  a  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  certain  States, 
and  may  make  no  detennination  at  all 
with  respect  to  others;  and  his  failure 
to  make  a  determination  with  respect  to 
any  particular  State  will  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  he  made  a  detennination  that 
the  State  did  not  in  fact  maintain  "any 
test  or  device." 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is 
that   after   the   Attorney   General   has 
made  a  detennination  that  a  State  main- 
tained on  November  7.  1964,  "any  test 
or  device,"  then  there  is  a  detennination 
by  the  Director  of  the  Census.     There 
are   two   different   ways   in  which   the 
Director  of  the  Census  can  make  a  deter- 
mination which  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  a  State  within  the  order  of  sus- 
pending its  tests  with  respect  to  the  qual- 
ification of  voters.    One  way  is  for  the 
Director  to  detennine,  first,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  1960  census,  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  persons  of  voting  age  in  the 
State  were  nonwhite.     Immediately,  we 
can  see  that  this  bill  is  not  concerned 
primarily  with  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  with  respect  to  the  right  to  vote, 
as  they  apply  to  all  persons;  the  bill  is 
concerned  only  with  States  that  have  a 
voting  population  which  is  at  least  20 
percent  nonwhite.   This  will  immediately 
eliminate  from  the  suspension  order  a 
number  of  States,  and  I  shall  discuss  that 
point  in  a  moment.    Then,  having  deter- 
mined that  certain  States  have  voting 
populations  including  at  least  20  percent 
who  are  nonwhite,  the  Director  of  the 
Census  must  determine  with  respect  to 
any  particular  one  of  these  States  that 
either  less  than  50  percent  of  all  persons 
of  voting  age  living  in  the  State  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964,  not  counting  aliens  and 
persons  in  active  military  service  and 
their  dependents,  were  not  registered  on 
November  1,  1964;  or  else  that  less  than 


50  percent  of  such  persons  voted  in  the 
presidential  election  of  November  1964. 

So  there  we  see,  Mr.  President,  the  first 
determination  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census  which  will  bring  a  State  within 
the  application  of  this  Federal  suspen- 
sion order.  To  summarize  this  point 
briefly,  the  State's  election  test  laws  will 
be  suspended,  if  more  than  one-fifth  of 
all  persons  of  voting  age  in  the  State  are 
nonwhite  and  if  either  the  number  of 
such  persons  who  were  registered  on  No- 
vember 1, 1964,  or  the  number  of  all  per- 
sons— other  than  aliens  and  persons  in 
active  military  service  and  their  depend- 
ents— were  registered  on  November  1, 
1964,  or  less  than  half  of  them  voted  in 
the  1964  presidential  election. 

Because  it  seems  unlikely,  if  not  im- 
possible, that  a  person  could  vote  in  the 
November  1964  presidential  election  who 
was  not  registered  on  November*!,  1964, 
for  practical  purposes,  the  criterion  is 
that  a  State  will  have  its  voter  qualifica- 
tion tests  suspended  if  less  than  a  fifth  of 
the  persons  of  the  voting  age  were  not 
white  and  less  than  half  of  them  voted  in 
the  1964  presidential  election. 

The  second  criterion  for  bringing  a 
State  within  the  suspension  provision 
again  requires  a  finding  by  the  Director 
of  the  Census,  and  here  again  we  find 
that  the  Attorney  General  is  placed  in  a 
position  to  give  a  State  exemption  mere- 
ly by  nonaction.  Here  again,  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Director  of  the  Census  to 
be  based  upon  a  survey,  and  the  survey 
is  to  be  made  only  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General,  so  if  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  request  a  sun'ey  with 
regard  to  a  particular  State,  that  State 
woiild,  in  effect,  be  exempt  under  this 
provision. 

The  detennination  which,  if  made  by 
the  Director  of  the  Census,  after  a  survey 
based  on  a  request  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, would  trigger  the  suspension,  is  that 
"the  total  niunber  of  persons  of  any  race 
or  color  who  are  registered  to  vote  'is' 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  all  persons  of  such  race  or  color  of 
voting  age  residing  in  such  State." 

Tlie  same  pro\isions,  of  course,  are 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
but  for  purposes  of  discussing  the  effect 
and  interpretation  of  the  section,  I  shall 
continue  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
applications  of  these  pro\'isions  to  States. 
While  it  seems  fairly  clear  to  me  that 
the  proponents  of  this  bill,  in  speaking 
of  "persons  of  race  or  color  '  are  refer- 
ring to  persons  of  the  Negro  race,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  says  so. 
Many  of  the  charts  and  tables  which 
were  put  into  the  hearings,  and  some  of 
which  appear  in  the  committee  report, 
are  based  on  the  classification  "non- 
white."  We  must  therefore,  consider, 
whether  "nonwhite"  is  a  "race  or  color." 
If  it  is,  then  "non-Arj'an"  would  also  be  a 
race  or  color,  and  if  the  bill  is  considered 
in  this  aspect,  it  opens  up  vistas  of  pos- 
sible racial  antagonism  far  beyond  the 
question  of  white  and  Negro. 

Even  though  these  charts  and  tables 
have  given  statistics  under  a  negative 
statement  of  "race  or  color" — that  is,  by 
use  of  the  term  "nonwhite" — it  is  clear 
that  the  language  of  the  bill,  referring 
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to  "25  percent  of  the  total  number  of  all 
persons  of  such  race  or  color  of  voting 
age  residing  in  such  State"  could  be  ap- 
plied afiBiinatively  to  any  race  or  color. 
As  I  have  said,  it  is  clearly  not  limited  by 
any  provisions  of  the  bill  to  the  Negro 
race;  thus,  a  computation  could  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  persons  of  yellow,  or 
brown  color:  and  similarly,  a  tabulation 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  persons  of 
the  oriental  race  or  persons  of  the  Se- 
mitic race,  or  even  persons  of  the  Indian 
race.  The  possibility  here  for  results 
completely  unintended  by  the  draftex's  of 
the  bill  and  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
is  something  which  should  have  the  ma- 
ture consideration  of  eveiy  Senator  be- 
fore we  act  on  this  measure.  I  wonder 
how  many  States  there  are,  among  those 
with  substantial  populations  of  American 
Indians,  which  have  voter  registration  by 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  such  persons  of  voting  age?  Are  25 
percent  of  all  the  Indians  in  Oklahoma 
registered  to  vote?  In  Arizona?  In  New 
Mexico?  In  Nevada?  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ators from  these  States  know  the  answer 
and  can  figure  out  how  this  bill  would 
apply  to  their  States  if  a  computation 
were  made  based  on  the  registration  of 
Indians  of  voting  age. 

In  Alaska,  there  are  a  very  substantial 
number  of  Eskimos.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  can  inform  the 
Senate  whether  25  or  more  percent  of  all 
the  Eskimos  of  voting  age  in  Alaska  have 
been  registered  to  vote.  If  not.  then  it 
would  be  possible  under  this  bill  to  sus- 
pend voting  tests  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  even  be  pos- 
sible imder  this  bill,  if  a  State  had  only 
five  persons  of  the  American  Indian  race, 
and  only  two  of  them  were  registered,  to 
have  a  determination  of  the  Director  of 
the  Census  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  de- 
tennniation  apply  the  sanctions  of  sec- 
tion 4  to  that  State. 

Now.  before  going  back  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4(a>.  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of 
page  6,  in  lines  22  to  25,  inclusive.  This 
paragraph  reads: 

A  determination  or  certification  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  under  this  subsection  or  under  sec- 
tion 6  shall  be  final  and  effective  upon  pub- 
lication In  the  Federal  Register. 

It  is  not  clear  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  this  languatre.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  construction  might  be  placed  upon 
it,  under  which,  although  determinations 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  of 
a  particular  race,  who  are  registered  to 
vote  in  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, or  the  number  of  all  persons  of  vot- 
ing age  who  are  registered  to  vote  or 
who  voted  in  the  1964  election  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Director  of  the  Census,  ac- 
tually the  Attorney  General  could  make 
a  determination  which  would  be  final  and 
effective.  If  it  is  intended  that  the  word 
determination  in  line  22  shall  apply 
only  to  those  determinations  which,  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  of  subsection 
4f b) .  are  provided  to  be  made  by  the  At- 
torney General,  then  the  bill  should  be 
amended  to  state  this;  otherwise,  the 
point  having  been  raised  here  on  the 
floor,  and  not  cured  by  amendment,  it 


would  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
Congress  did  not  wish  to  impose  such  a 
restriction,  but  preferred  the  broader  in- 
tei-pretation  under  which  the  Director 
of  the  Census  or  the  Attorney  General 
could  make  any  of  the  determinations 
which  in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  sub- 
section 4^b)  are  provided  to  be  made  by 
the  Director  of  the  Census. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  subsection  4(a> 
of  the  bill,  and  see  just  what  the  sanc- 
tions are  which  the  bill  says  shall  be 
applied  on  the  basis  of  the  determina- 
tions we  have  just  been  discussing  which 
I  set  forth  in  subsection  4(b).  Subsec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  assure  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  Is  not 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  election 
because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device  in  any  State  with  respect  to 
whicli  the  determinations  have  been  made 
under  subsection  4(b)  or  In  any  political 
subdivision  with  respect  to  which  such  de- 
terminations have  been  made  as  a  separate 
unit,  unless  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  Judgment  brought  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  against  the  United 
States  has  determined  that  the  effects  of 
denial  or  abridgment,  if  any,  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  have  been 
effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local  action 
and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  any  test  or  device  sought  to  be 
used  by  such  State  or  subdivision  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  or  will  have  the  effect 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color:  Prcnnded,  That  a 
final  judgment  heretofore  or  hereafter  rend- 
ered by  any  court  of  the  United  States,  de- 
termining that  denials  or  abridgments  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
through  the  use  of  sxich  tests  or  devices  have 
occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of  any 
such  plaintiff,  may  be  introduced  in  any  such 
declaratory  judgment  action  brought  within 
five  years  of  such  final  Judgment  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  facts  found  by  the 
court,  except  that  notwithstanding  this  pro- 
vision the  Judgment  shall  retain  whatever 
legal  effect  it  would  have  under  existing  law. 

An  action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  court  shall  retain  juris- 
diction of  any  action  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section for  five  years  after  judgment  and 
shall  reopen  the  action  upon  motion  of  the 
Attorney  General  alleging  that  a  test  or  de- 
vice has  been  used  for  the  purpose  or  will 
have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device  has  been  used  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  the  action  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color,  he  shall 
consent  to  the  entry  of  such  judgment. 

This  sanction  is  nothing  less  than 
suspension  of  the  application  nnd  en- 
forcement of  State  law  with  regard  to 
any  form  of  test  as  a  basis  for  voter 
qualification.  In  this  respect,  the  bill  is 
clearly  unconstitutional  because  the 
right  to  fix  qualifications  for  voters  is 
given  to  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their 
respective  sovereign  capacities  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Nev- 
ertheless, section  4<a)  provides  for  thus 
invaUdating  by  suspension,  all  such  tests 
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in  any  State  which  can  be  caught  un 
under  the  formula  in  section  4(b)  and 
which  the  Attorney  General  wants  to 
bring  within  the  suspension  provision 
Always  remember  the  Attorney  General 
has  been  made  a  final  arbitrar  without 
an  appeal  in  this  matter;  he  can  grant  an 
effective  exemption  to  any  State  which 
would  otherwise  be  subject  to  this  sanc- 
tion of  suspension  merely  by  choosing 
not  to  make  a  determination  that  the 
State  maintained  a  "test  or  device"  or 
by  not  asking  the  Director  of  the  Census 
to  make  a  survey  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  persons  of  any  race  or  color  who 
are  registered  to  vote  in  the  State  as 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons of  such  race  or  color  of  voting  age 
residing  in  the  State.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4ia).  once  a  State  has 
been  caught  up  in  this  formula,  its  elec- 
tion laws  insofar  as  they  refer  to  "any 
test  or  device"  for  voter  qualification,  will 
remain  suspended  until  the  State  can  get 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  make  a  formal  determina- 
tion that  the  "effects  of  denial  or  abridg- 
ment, if  any,  or  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  have  been  effec- 
tively corrected  by  State  or  local  action, 
and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  any  test  or  device  sought  to 
be  used  by  such  State  or  subdivision  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  or  will  have 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 

Here  again,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
requirement  to  make  an  absolute  affirma- 
tive finding  with  respect  to  a  future  and 
prospective  matter.  It  is  an  axiom  of 
the  law.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  affirmatively  that  any 
event  which  may  happen  in  the  future 
will  not  happen.  By  definition,  if  it  may 
happen,  it  may  happen.  In  practical  ef- 
fect, this  provision  of  section  4(a)  means 
that  once  a  State  has  been  caught  up  In 
the  suspension  sanction,  through  appli- 
cation contained  in  section  4ib),  that 
State's  elections  law  insofar  as  they  call 
for  any  test  or  device  in  connection  with 
voter  qualifications,  never  can  be  re- 
stored to  effectiveness. 

Limitation  of  declaratory  judgment 
actions  by  the  States  in  an  effort  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  suspension  sanction 
provided  in  subsection  4ib)  of  this  bill, 
to  a  three-judge  panel  in  the  U.S.  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  a  flagrant 
example  of  shopping  for  a  court.  It 
carries  a  provision  that  the  drafters  of 
the  bill,  and  those  in  the  executive  de- 
partment, who  advised  it,  do  not  trust 
the  U.S.  District  Courts  in  other  areas  of 
the  country,  or  at  least  do  not  think  they 
can  get  from  those  .courts  the  kind  of 
"justice"  they  expect  to  get  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  is  a  grievous  affront  to 
U.S.  district  judges  everywhere,  outside 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  considered  an  affront  to  the 
U.S.  district  judges  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  since  it  does  carry  an  implica- 
tion that  they  will  be  more  subservient  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Attorney  General  than 
some  other  U.S.  district  judges  might  be. 
In  any  event,  this  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
vision which  the  Congress  never  should 
pass.    Under  the  Constitution,  an  ac- 
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nised  individual  has  a  right  to  trial  in  his    denying  or  abridging  the  right  of  any     submit  its  proposed  new  voter  qualifica- 
Why  should  not  the  same     Negro  to  vote,  it  is  difficult  to  see.    Back     tion  law  or  rule  or  practice  or  procedure 

in  section  4(a)  of  the  bill,  as  Senators 


own  dstrict 

right  be  accorded  to  a  State  of  the  Union, 

or  to  the  political  subdivision  of  such  a 

State? 

Mr.  President,  I  now  call  attention  to 
subsection  (c)  of  section  4,  which  begins 
at  the  top  of  page  7  of  the  calendar  print 
of  this  bill.  This  subsection  reads  as 
follows: 

(c)  The  phrase  "test  or  device"  shall  mean 
any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  voting  or  registration  for  vot- 
ing (1)  demonstrate  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  understand,  or  interpret  any  matter, 

(2)  demonstrate  any  education  achievement 
or  bis  icnowledge  of  any  particular  subject, 

(3)  possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4) 
prove  his  qualifications  by  the  voucher  of 
registered  voters  or  members  of  any  other 
class. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  which  we  come  to 
now,  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tions set  forth  In  section  4(a)   are  in  effect 
shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting 
qualification    or   prerequisite    to    voting,    or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  respect 
to  voting   different   from    that   in    force    or 
effect  on  November   1,    1964,  such   State  or 
subdivision  may  institute  an  action  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
such    qualification,    prerequisite,    standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  and  unless  and  until  the  court 
enters   such   judgment   no   person   shall   be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  failure  to  comply 
with  such  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  unless  such  quali- 
fication, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  has  been  submitted  by  the  chief 
legal  cflBcer  or  other  appropriate  official   of 
such  State   or  subdivision   to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
interposed   an    objection   within   sixty   days 
after  such  submission.     Neither  the  Attor- 
ney General's   failure   to   object  nor   a   de- 
claratory Judgment  entered  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  bar  a  subsequent  action  to  en- 
join enforcement  of  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite,  standard,   practice,   or   procedure. 
Such  an  action   shall  be  heard   and  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  three  judges  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  any 
appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Substantially,  this  appears  to  be  a  re- 
statement of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions of  3(c) ,  of  the  bill.  Section  5  pro- 
vides specifically  for  jurisdiction  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment. 

In  order  to  validate,  or  permit  the 
State  to  enforce  and  administer,  "any 
voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure with  respect  to  voting  different  from 
that  in  force  or  effect  on  November  1, 
1964."  Here,  again,  the  State  must  seek 
from  the  court  an  affirmative  finding 
that  "such  qualification,  prerequisite, 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  does  not 
have  the  purpose  or  will  not  have  the 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 
How  any  court  can  make  an  affirmative 
finding  that  any  "qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure" will  never  be  used  as  a  basis  for 


will  recall,  the  language  used  was  "that 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  any  test  or  device  sought  to  be  used 
by  such  State  or  subdivision  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose  or  will  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color."  Here,  the 
finding  which  the  State  must  get  from  the 
court  is  that  the  test  "will  not  have  the 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote"  and  so  on.  The  difference  may 
seem  small,  but  from  a  legal  standpoint, 
as  my  colleagues  who  are  lawyers  will 
readily  understand,  there  is  a  world  of 
difference  between  "reasonable  cause  to 
believe"  and  a  positive,  affirmative  state- 
ment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  States  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  examiners 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  su- 
persede State  election  officials,  and  the 
outright   suspension   of    State    election 
laws  with  respect  to  qualifications  and 
standards  for  voting.     With  respect  to 
examiners,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there 
is    an    absolute    60-day    period    within 
which    the    Attorney    General    is    sole 
arbiter,  and  if  the  Attorney  General  files 
an  objection,  the  civil  service-appointed 
examiners  will  continue  in  office  and  in 
power  until  there  is  an  affirmative  find- 
ing by  the  court  that  a  proposed  "qualifi- 
cation, prerequisite,  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  force  or  effect  at  the 
time   the   proceeding  was  commenced" 
will  not  "have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color."    And  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  this  may  mean  forever.   But  at  least, 
there    is    some    provision    for    possible 
prospective  court  action. 

With    respect    to    States    which    are 
caught  up  under  the  fonnula,  and  there- 
fore subjected  to  suspension  of  their  laws 
with  respect  to  qualification  for  voting, 
section  5  provides  for  institution  of  an 
action   for   declaratory   judgment   that 
"any  voting  qtiaUfication  or  prerequisite 
to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  voting  different 
from  that  in  force  or  effect  on  November 
1,   1964,"  wUl  not  "have  the  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  accoimt  of  race  or  color."   But  section 
5  then  appears  to  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral what   amounts  to   equal  standing 
with  the  court  in  deciding  the  matter. 
The  section  provides  that  "no  person 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  pro- 
cedure" unless  the  court  grants  the  judg- 
ment requested,  or  unless  "such  qualifi- 
cation, prerequisite,  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  has  been  submitted  by  the 
chief  legal  officer  or  other  appropriate 
official  of  such  State  or  subdivision  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  interposed  an  objection 
within  60  days  after  such  submission." 
This  appears  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  after  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
has  brought  an  action  for  declaratory 
judgment  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  it  may  then 


to  the  Attorney  General,  and  if  he  does 
not  object  within  60  days,  the  new  law 
or  rule  may  be  administered  and  en- 
forced, regardless  of  what  the  court  says. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Attorney  General 
can  be  persuaded  to  go  along,  the  court 
judgment  will  not  be  required.  In  prin- 
ciple, this  means  that  while  the  bill  re- 
quires the  filing  of  an  action  in  Federal 
court,  the  Attorney  General  is  to  be  given 
power  at  least  coequal  with  that  of  the 
court  to  control  the  outcome  of  the  ac- 
tion, or  a  least  to  control  the  eventual 
result. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  State  should 
be  able  to  secure  the  court  judgment,  or 
whether  the  Attorney  General  should 
himself  fail  to  object,  the  State  will  not 
in  either  case  be  on  sound  ground  and 
able  to  operate  with  any  certainty  there- 
after, because  of  the  specific  provision  at 
the  end  of  section  5  that  neither  the 
Attorney  General's  failure  to  object  nor 
a  declaratory  judgment  entered  under 
this  section  shall  bar  a  subsequent  action 
to  enjoin  enforcement  of  such  qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure. 

Here  "again,  Mr.  President,  we  see  at 
the  end  of  section  5  a  provision  for  a 
three-judge  court  to  hear  these  State 
actions  for  declaratory  judgments  seek- 
ing to  get  out  from  imder  Federal  sus- 
pension: of  State  laws  respecting  voter 
qualifications.    This    indicates    to    me 
that  even  though  the  drafters  of  the  bill 
feel  that  they   are  more  likely  to  get 
more  favorable  judgments  in  the  U.S. 
Court  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia  than 
anywhere  else,  they  are  not  sure  of  win- 
ning their  case  in  every  instance,  even  in 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia;  and  therefore  they  have  pro- 
vided an  escape  hatch  in  the  form  of  a 
three- judge  court  provision  which  will 
permit  a  speedy  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  event  he  Is  dis- 
satisfied   with    any    judgment    of    the 
three- judge  court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia. 

Mr.  President,  after  all  the  language 
devoted  in  section  3  to  the  matter  of 
court  authorization  for  the  appointment 
of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Service^Com- 
mission  to  supersede  State  election  offi- 
cials, it  is  something  of  a  surprise  to 
reach  section  6  of  the  bill,  beginning  at 
line  20  on  page  8,  and  find  that  the  same 
authority  which  is  conveyed  to  the  court 
under  section  3  is  conveyed  to  the  At- 
torney General  under  section  6,  in  terms 
which  permit  him  to  claim  it  and  assert 
it  wholly  on  the  basis  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion  and  without  any 
court  litigation  whatsoever. 
Section  6  of  the  bill  provides : 
Whenever   the   Attorney   General   certifies 
(a)  that  a  court  has  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3(a);  or  (b)  unless  a  declaratory 
Judgment  has  been  rendered  under  section 
4(a),  with  respect  to  any  political  subdivi- 
sion named  in,  or  Included  within  the  scope 
of  determinations  made  under  section  4(b) 
that  (1)  he  has  received  complaints  in  writ- 
ing from  20  or  more  residents  of  such  pxjUtlcal 
subdivision   alleging   that   they    have   been 
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denied  the  right  to  vote  under  color  of  law 
on   account  of  race   or   color,   and   that  he 
believes  such  complaints  to  be  meritorious, 
or    (2)    that  in   his  Judgment    (considering. 
among  other  factors,  whether  the  ratio  of 
nonwhite  persons  to  white  persons  registered 
to  vote  within  such  subdivision  appears  to 
him  to  be  fairly  attributable  to  violations  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment),  the  appointment 
of  examiners  is  otherwise  necessary  to  enforce 
the  guarantees  of  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  appoint 
as  many  examiners,  who  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable   be   residents   of  such   State.   In 
such  subdivision  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
to  prepare  and  maintain,  by  examining  ap- 
plicants pursuant  to  section  7.  lists  of  per- 
sons eligible  to  vote  in  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal elections.     Such  examiners,  hearing  ofiB- 
cers  provided  for  In  section  8(a).  and  other 
persons  deemed  necessary  by  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  appointed,  compensated,  and 
separated  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of    any   statute    administered    by    the    Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  service  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  considered  employment  for 
the    purposes    of    any    statute    administered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  except  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August 
2.    1939,    as    amended    (5   U.S.C.    1181).   pro- 
hibiting partis.^n  political  activity:   Provided, 
That   the   Commission   is   authorized,    after 
consulting  the  head  of  the  appropriate  de- 
partment  or   agency,   to   desicnate   suitable 
persons  in  the  official  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  consent,  to  sert-e  In  these 
positions.      Examiners    and    hearing    officers 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths. 

The  first  sentence  of  this  section  takes 
up  more  than  22  lines,  and  appears  to 
have  been  most  carefully  drafted.  Cer- 
tainly it  takes  considerable  study  and 
application  to  understand  it. 

At  the  outset,  this  section  appears  to 
require,  by  implication  at  least,  that  a 
court  order  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  examiners  by  the  Civil  Sei-vice  Com- 
mission  pursuant   to   the   pro\isions  of 
subsection  3* a)  must  be  certified  by  the 
Attorney  General  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  proceeds  to  appoint  the  ex- 
aminers.   This  is  certainly  a  novel  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  concept  of  a 
court  order,  for  we  normally  expect  a 
court  to  be  able  to  make  its  own  orders 
effective  in  accordance  with  their  terms 
and  the  terms  of  the  applicable  statute, 
without  the  inter\'ention  of  the  Attorney 
General.    Possibly  this  section  has  been 
inserted  to  give  additional  power  to  the 
Attorney  General,  so  that  if  there  is  some 
case  in  which  the  court  has  authorized 
the  appointment  of  examiners  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3<a>,  the  Attorney 
General  can  still  hold  it  up  by  simple 
nonaction:  that  is.  by  not  certifying  that 
the  court  has  taken  this  action.    It  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General  could  be 
used  ven--  effectively  in  certain  situations, 
including  certain  political  situations. 

Section  6  then  goes  on  to  provide  that 
except  where  a  court  has  issued  a  declar- 
atory judgment  under  section  4fa).  de- 
termining that  "the  effects  of  denial  or 
abridgment,  if  any,  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  have  been 
effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action"  in  the  particular  Instance  In- 
volved, and  that  "there  is  no  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  test  or  device 
sought  to  "oe  used  by  such  State  or  sub- 


division will  be  used  for  the  purpose  or 
will  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color,"  the  Attorney  General  can.  by 
his  o\^Ti  unilateral  action,  provide  for  and 
authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  appoint  cinl  service  examiners  to 
supersede  State  election  oflBcials  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  "named  in, 
or  included  within  the  scope  of  deter- 
minations made  under  section  4ib>." 
Senators  will  remember  that  section 
4(b)  is  the  section  containing  the  alter- 
native formulas  under  which  determina- 
tions are  proposed  to  be  made— unless 
prevented  by  inaction  of  the  Attorney 
General— which  will  bring  certain  States 
or  political  subdinsions  within  the  sanc- 
tion of  suspension  of  their  laws  with  re- 
spect to  tests  for  voter  qi:alification. 

Under  section  6.  the  Attorney  General 
may  accomplish  his  imilateral  author- 
ization of  the  appointment  of  civil  serv- 
ice exaniiners  in  either  one  of  two  ways. 
First,  he  may  certify  that  he  has  received 
complaints  in  writing  from  20  or 
more  residents  of  the  particular  State  or 
political  subdivision  alleging  that  they 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  under 
color  of  law  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
and  that  he  believes  such  complaints  to 
be  meritorious.  If  the  Attorney  General 
elects  to  follow  this  route,  it  is  not  re- 
quired that  he  set  foith  the  complaints, 
or  establish  that  they  are  true  or  that 
any  of  them  are  true;  and  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  state  who  has  filed  the  com- 
plaints. He  is  required  ony  to  state  the 
substance  of  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
received  at  least  20  complaints  and 
that  he  believes  them  to  be  •merito- 
rious." Whether  that  is  the  same  thing 
as  requiring  that  he  state  he  believes 
theni  to  be  true,  I  cannot  say. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  Attcniey 
General  can  take  unilateral  action  to  au- 
thorize the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
appoint  examiners   to  supersede   State 
election  officials  is  by  certifying  that  in 
liis  judgment,   the  appointment  of  ex- 
aminers is  "otherwise  necessary  to  en- 
force the  guai-antees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment."   If  he  takes  this  route,  the  At- 
torney General  is  not  even  required  to 
State   that  he   has   received   any   com- 
plaints.   He  only  makes  a  certification 
tnth  respect  to  his  own  judgment.    The 
bill  requires  that  the  certification  state 
that   he   has  considered  "among  other 
factors"  the  question  of  whether  the  ratio 
of  nonwhite  persons  to  white  persons 
registered  to  vote  within  the  particular 
State  or  subdivision  appears  to  him  to  be 
fairly  attributable  to  violations  of  the 
15th  amendment;  but  he  is  not  even  re- 
quired to  state  that  he  has  concluded 
that  this  ratio  is  "fairly  attributable  to 
violations  of  the  15th  amendment."    All 
that  is  required  is  that  he  state  he  has 
considered  this  factor  among  others,  and 
that  in  his  judgment  the  appointment  of 
examiners  Is  "otherwise  necessary  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment." 

When  the  Attorney  General  takes 
either  one  of  these  two  routes  to  exercise 
his  unilateral  authority  to  trigger  the 
appointment  of  examiners  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  supersede  State 
election  officials,  section  6  requires  that 
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the  CivU  Sei-vice  Commission  go  into  ac 
tion  and  start  appointing  examiners    n 
is  provided  that  examinei-s  are  to  be  an 
pointed  in  such  numbers  as  the  CM\ 
Service  Commission  may  deem  apDrfK 
pnate;   that  it  shall  appoint  these  e^ 
aminers  in  such  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  as  it  may  deem  appropriate- 
and  that  examiners  so  appointed  shall  hi^ 
residents  of   the   State   "to  the  extent 
practicable."    Clearly,  this  latter  provl 
sion  contemplates  that  at  least  some  of 
the  oxaminei-s  to  be  appointed  bv  the 
Civil  Sei-vice  Commission  shall  not  be 
residents  of  the  State.    The  onlv  jusU 
fication  for  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
finding  that  qualified  residents  of  the 
State  could  not  be  found  to  accept  ap- 
ix>intment  as  examiners;  but  tlie  pro- 
posed law  does  not  require  any  such,  find- 
ing.    The  determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  practicable  to  appoint  resi- 
dents of  the  State  as  examiners  is  left 
entirely  to  the  Civil  Sen'ice  Commission 
without  any  guiding  or  controllinc  cri- 
teria. 

Section  6  then  goes  on  to  give  the  Civil 
Sei-vice    Commission    authority    to  ap- 
point, in  addition  to  examiners,  hearing 
officers  as  provided  for  in  section  8  a)  of 
the  bill,  and  also  to  appoint  "other  per- 
sons deemed  neces.>ary  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses  of  this  act."    Although  this  ap- 
pointing power  is  given  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that  such  appointees,  not  onlv  ex- 
aminers  and  hearing  officers  but  also 
anyone  else  that  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry-  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  the  bill,  shall  be  "appointed, 
compcnsaicd,  and  separated  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  ad- 
ministered by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion."   Then  there  is  a  proviso  that  the 
Commission    may    designate    "suitable 
persons    in    the    official    service    of   the 
United   States,   with    their   consent,  to 
serve  in  these  positions,"  after  consult- 
ing with  the  head  of  the  appropriate  de- 
partment or  agency  in  each  ca.?e.    Fi- 
nally, the  section  gives  to  both  examin- 
ers  and   hearing   officers  appointed  by 
the  Civil  Scr\ice  Commission  under  this 
act  the  power  to  administer  oaths  and 
take  testimony. 

Section  7  deals  with  the  duties  of  ex- 
aminers appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  under  any  of  the  proce- 
dures previously  discussed  whether  au- 
thorized by  a  court  order,  or  authorized 
by  unilateral  action  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Let  us  consider  section  7  subsection  by 
subsection. 
Subsection  7<a)  reads  as  follows: 
The  examiners  for  each  political  subdivi- 
sion shall,  at  such  places  as  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  by  regulation  designate, 
examine  applicants  concerning  their  quali- 
fications for  voting.  An  appUcation  to  an 
examiner  shall  be  in  such  form  as  provided 
by  section  8(b)  and  In  addition  shall  con- 
tain allegations  (1)  that  the  applicant  is  not 
registered  to  vote,  and  (2)  that,  within  90 
days  preceding  his  application,  he  has  been 
denied  under  color  of  law  the  opportunity 
to  register  or  to  vote  or  has  been  found  not 
qualified  to  vote  by  a  person  acting  under 
color  of  law;  Provided.  That  the  requirement 
of  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
waived  by  the  Attorney  General. 
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The  first  sentence  of  this  subsection 
authorizes  the  Civil  Sei"vice  Commission 
to  issue  regulations  designating  where 
the  examiners  appointed  for  each  polit- 
ical subdivision  shall  sit  and  examine 
applicants  concerning  their  qualifica- 
tions for  voting.  The  second  sentence 
aflRiTOs  that  the  form  of  applications 
from  prospective  voters  is  governed  by 
subsection  8ib)  of  the  bill,  and  requires 
two  additional  allegations:  first,  that 
the  applicant  is  not  registered  to  vote; 
and,  second,  that  v/ithin  90  days  preced- 
ing his  application,  he  has  been  denied 
"under  color  of  law"  the  opportunity  to 
register  or  to  vote,  or  has  been  found  not 
qualified  to  vote  by  the  person  acting 
under  color  of  law.  Then  there  is  a  pro- 
viso that  the  second  of  these  two  re- 
quirements may  be  waived  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Presumably,  this  waiver 
may  be  made  either  with  respect  to  a 
group  or  with  respect  to  an  area  or  with 
respect  to  some  individual  applicant  or 
applicants. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  under  sub- 
section 7(a),  if  the  Attorney  General 
exercises  his  waiver  power  in  any  in- 
stance, the  only  requirement  in  subsec- 
tion 7ia),  additional  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8(b)  with  respect  to  applications 
for  voter  registration,  is  that  the  appli- 
cant state  he  is  not  registered  to  vote. 
I  ask  Senators  to  bear  this  in  mind.  We 
shall  discuss  it  further  when  we  come 
to  subsection  3(b). 

Section  7(b)  reads  as  follows : 

Any  person  whom  the  examiner  finds,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  received  under 
section  8(b),  to  have  the  qualllicatlons  pre- 
scribed by  State  law  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  promptly  be  placed  on  a  list 
of  eligible  voters.  A  challenge  to  such  list- 
ing may  be  made  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8(a)  and  shall  not  be  the  basis  for-H 
prosecution  under  section  11  of  this  Act. 
The  examiner  shall  certify  and  transmit  such 
list,  and  any  supplements  as  appropriate, 
at  least  once  a  month  to  the  offices  of  the 
appropriate  election  officials,  with  copies  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  any  such  lists  and 
supplements  thereto  transmitted  during  the 
month  shall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion beginning  on  the  last  business  day  of 
the  month  and  on  the  forty-fifth  day  prior 
to  any  election.  The  appropriate  State  or 
local  election  official  shall  place  such  names 
on  the  official  voting  list.  Any  p>erson  whose 
name  appears  on  the  examiner's  list  shall  be 
entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election 
district  of  his  residence  unless  and  until 
the  appropriate  election  officials  shall  have 
been  notified  that  such  person  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  examiner's  list  in  accordance 
with  sub.section  (d)  :  Provided,  That  no  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  any  election 
by  virtue  of  this  Act  unless  his  name  shaU 
have  been  certified  and  transmitted  by  the 
examiner  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate 
election  officials  at  least  forty-five  days  prior 
to  such  election. 

At  the  outset,  this  subsection  appears 
to  require  the  examiner  to  find  the  ap- 
plicant to  have  "the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  a  State  law  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States."  The  first  sentience  of 
this  subsection  also  requires  an  exam- 
iner, when  he  so  finds  "in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  under  subsec- 
tion 8(b),"  to  place  the  applicant  on  a 
list  of  eligible  voters.    That  point  with 


regard  to  instructions  under  8(b)  is  im- 
portant, and  I  ask  Senators  to  bear  this 
in  mind  also  until  we  resich  a  discus- 
sion of  subsection  8(b). 

Subsection  7(b)  continues  with  a  pro- 
vision respecting  challenges,  which  it 
provides  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
subsection  8(a),  but  "shall  not  be  the 
basis  for  a  prosecution  under  section  11 
of  this  Act."  That  means,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  a  challenge  to  the  listing 
of  a  voter  applicant  before  an  examiner 
appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  deemed  to  be.  under 
subsection  11(b)  of  this  bill,  an  attempt 
to  "intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce"  the 
applicant  from  voting  or  attempting  to 
vote. 

The  list  of  eligible  voters  which  he 
prepares  is  to  be  certified  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  examiner  "at  least  once  a 
month  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate 
election  officials,"  presumably,  election 
officials  of  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision, or  both.  Supplements  to  this  list 
of  eligible  voters  prepared  by  the  exam- 
iner are  to  be  similarly  transmitted. 
Copies  are  to  go  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State,  and  any  lists  and 
supplements  transmitted  during  any 
month  are  to  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection "begirming  on  the  last  business 
day  of  the  month  and  on  the  45th  day 
prior  to  any  election."  This  latter  pro- 
vision is  not  clear,  and  might  be  sus- 
ceptible of  interpretation  to  mean  that 
public  inspection  of  voter  lists  prepared 
by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  to  be  permitted 
only  on  the  last  business  day  of  each 
month  and  on  the  45th  day  prior  to  any 
election.  However,  the  better  interpre- 
tation, and  the  one  which  I  understand 
to  be  intended,  is  that  all  the  names  on 
any  list  or  supplement  transmitted  dur- 
ing a  particular  month  are  to  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  on  the  last 
business  day  of  the  month  and  there- 
after without  limitation;  and  that  all 
such  lists  and  supplements  are  to  be 
available  for  inspection  on  the  45th  day 
prior  to  any  election  and  at  all  times 
thereafter. 

Following  this  provision,  subsection 
7(b)  contains  a  sentence  requiring  that 
"the  appropriate  State  or  local  election 
official  shall  place  such  names  on  the 
official  voting  list."  This  is  clearly  a 
Federal  mandate  to  a  State  official,  and 
it  is  the  first  time  within  my  knowledge 
that  it  has  ever  been  suggested  that  the 
Congress  could  prescribe  the  ministerial 
duties  to  be  performed  by  an  official  of 
a  State  government.  While  there  are  a 
number  of  laws  which  permit  the  per- 
formance of  functions  in  aid  of  Federal 
legislation  by  employees  of  a  State  or 
a  subdivision  of  a  State,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  which  directly  commands  such 
performance.  Of  course,  occasionally 
there  has  been  a  court  decree  requiring 
the  performance  of  some  act  by  a  State 
official;  but  ordinarily  cases  involving 
such  decrees  are  tried  in  State  courts,  not 
in  Federal  courts.         * 

There  is  a  problem  created  here  which 
may  go  through  a  great  deal  of  litigation 
before  it  finally  is  settled.  A  State  em- 
ployee must  take  an  oath  to  support  the 


laws  of  his  State,  and  the  Constitution 
of  his  State.  If  the  Congress  enacts  a 
statute  specifically  directing  him  to  take 
an  action  which  is  contrary  to  the  actions 
he  is  required  to  perform  under  State 
law,  perhaps  even  an  action  which  State 
law  prohibits  him  from  performing,  the 
State  employee  is  at  a  very  considerable 
disadvantage.  How  he  will  escape  pros- 
ecution under  either  State  or  Federal  law, 
it  is  difficult  to  see.  Maybe  the  only 
thing  for  him  to  do  will  be  to  resign  his 
job  in  order  to  get  out  from  under  the 
burden  of  this  dilemma.  In  any  event, 
subsection  7(b)  purports  to  place  this 
legislative  mandate  upon  the  "State  or 
local  election  official,"  requiring  him  to 
place  "on  the  official  voting  list"  the 
names  on  the  "list  of  eligible  voters" 
prepared  by  the  Civil  Service  examiner. 

Then  the  subsection  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide that  any  person  whose  name  appears 
on  the  examiner's  list  "shall  be  entitled 
and  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election  dis- 
trict of  his  residence  unless  and  until 
the  appropriate  election  officials  shall 
have  been  notified  that  such  person  has 
been  removed  from  the  examiner's  list." 

Whether  this  means  that  even  if  the 
requirement  placed  upon  State  or  local 
election  officials,  for  the  placing  of  names 
on  official  voting  lists,  is  not  complied 
with,  the  persons  whose  names  are  on 
lists  compiled  by  Civil  Service  examiners 
shall  nevertheless  be  entitled  to  vote,  I 
cannot  say.  If  this  is  to  be  the  interpre- 
tation, then  it  means  that  the  list  pre- 
pared by  the  Civil  Service  examiner  will 
completely  supersede,  to  the  extent  of 
any  new  names  which  it  contains,  the 
official  voting  list  maintained  by  the 
State  and  its  officials. 

Perhaps  a  partial  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  contained  in  the  proviso  at  the 
end  of  subsection  7(b) ,  which  states  that 
no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any 
election  by  virtue  of  this  act  unless  his 
name  shall  have  been  certified  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  examiner  to  the  offices  of 
the  appropriate  election  officials  at  least 
45  days  prior  to  the  election.  This  ap- 
pears to  make  the  certification  and 
transmission  by  the  examiner  the  cri- 
terion of  eligibility,  rather  than  p'ace- 
ment  of  the  name  upon  the  official  vot- 
ing list.  If  this  is  true,  then  we  have 
this  situation:  under  this  proposed  law, 
if  enacted,  a  person  who  registers  with 
a  Civil  Service  Commission-appointed 
examiner  will  not  automatically  become 
eligible  to  vote;  he  will,  however,  become 
eligible  to  vote  when  his  name  has  been 
certified  as  on  the  examiner's  list  and 
transmitted  by  the  examiner  to  the  of- 
fices of  the  appropriate  election  officials, 
provided  this  is  done  at  least  45  days 
prior  to  the  election.  This  procedure, 
of  course  bypasses  the  regular  State  voter 
list. 

Subsection  7(c)  is  very  short,  reading 
as  follows : 

The  examiner  shall  issue  to  each  person 
whose  name  appears  on  the  examiner's  list 
a  certificate  evidencing  his  eligibility  to 
vote. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while, 
under  this  subsection,  a  person  whose 
name  has  been  placed  on  an  examiner's 
list  will  be  given  a  certificate  which  the 
bill  refers  to  as  "evidencing  his  eligibility 
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to  vote."  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
under  the  immediately  preceding  pro- 
viso, at  the  end  of  subsection  1(h),  the 
individual  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote 
unless,  in  addition  to  giving  him  the  cer- 
tificate, the  examiner  has  "certified  and 
transmitted"  his  name  "to  the  appro- 
priate election  officials  at  least  45  days 
prior  to  such  election."  Tliis  might  give 
rise  to  considerable  confusion,  if  any  sub- 
stantial number  of  prospective  voters 
turn  up  with  what  appear  to  be  or  pur- 
port to  be  certificates  issued  under  sub- 
section 7(c">.  evidencing  their  eligibility 
to  vote,  but  the  records  of  the  election 
oflBcials  indicate  that  the  names  of  these 
prospective  voters  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted by  any  examiner. 

Subsection  7(d)  of  the  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

A  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  ex- 
aminer's Ust  shall  be  removed  therefrom  by 
an  examiner  If  (1)  such  person  has  been 
successfully  challenged  In  accordance  with 
tlie  procedure  prescribed  in  section  8.  or  (2) 
he  has  been  determined  by  an  examiner  to 
have  lost  his  eligibility  to  vote  under  State 
law  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

This  subsection  is  a  little  cryptic, 
without  reference  to  other  parts  of  the 
bill,  since  it  provides  for  removal  of  a 
name  from  the  examiner's  list  in  either 
of  two  contingencies.  The  first  is  in  the 
event  of  a  successful  challenge  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  prescribed 
in  section  8.  which  is  the  section  we  shall 
next  discuss.  The  second  contingency 
in  which  the  name  of  an  eligible  voter 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  examiner's  list 
is  if  the  individual  has  been  determined 
by  an  examiner  to  have  lost  his  eligibility 
to  vote  under  State  law. 

While  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
criteria  of  a  successful  challenge  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  outlined  in 
section  8 '  a  ^  which  we  shall  get  to  in  a 
minute,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  just 
how  the  second  proviso  with  respect  to 
removal  of  a  name  from  an  examiner's 
list  wUl  be  considered,  or  will  operate. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  spelled  out 
whether,  aside  from  the  challenge  pro- 
cedure under  subsection  7(b) .  which  ap- 
pears to  apply  at  or  before  the  time  of 
listing,  but  which  could  be  construed  to 
apply  thereafter,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  provision  for  reconsideration  by 
the  examiner  of  the  eligibility  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  placed  on  his  list, 
or  whom  he  may  have  certified  to  the 
election  officials  of  the  State.  Clearly, 
more  trouble  is  to  be  anticipated  from 
this  provision.  If  a  person  to  whom  an 
examiner  has  issued  a  certificate  of  eligi- 
bility to  vote  should  be  subsequently  de- 
termined by  the  examiner  to  have  lost 
his  eligibility  to  vote,  and  shall  there- 
upon have  his  name  stricken  from  the 
examiner's  list,  he  presumably  would  not 
be  entitled  to  vote.  But  the  mandate  of 
this  law  is  that  when  a  name  has  been 
certified  and  transmitted  by  an  examiner 
to  the  proper  State  election  officials,  his 
name  shall  be  placed  bn  the  oflBcial  vot- 
ing list.  The  bill  says  nothing  about 
striking  a  name  from  the  official  voting 
list  if  It  Is  stricken  off  the  examiner's 
list.  To  provide  for  anything  of  this  na- 
ture would  be  to  give  the  examiner  a 


continuing  power  over  the  official  State 
voting  list.  To  construe  the  bill  as 
meaning  that  a  person  whose  name  has 
been  put  on  the  official  voting  list  after 
certification  by  an  examiner  but  whose 
name  has  been  stricken  from  the  ex- 
aminer's list  because  the  examiner  has 
thereafter  determined  him  to  have  lost 
his  eligibility  to  vote,  is  to  give  suprem- 
acy to  the  examiner's  list  over  the  official 
State  voting  list. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  easy 
way  to  resolve  these  matters,  and  we 
might  as  well  be  frank  with  one  another, 
once  conflicts  of  this  nature  have  been 
set  up,  there  is  going  to  be  an  insistence 
that  they  be  resolved  in  favor  of  Federal 
authority.    This  is  the  prospect  we  face. 

Senators  will  have  noted,  I  am  sure, 
the  euphemism  which  appears  several 
times  in  this  bill,  and  which  appears  at 
the  end  of  section  7.  I  refer  to  the 
phrase:  "eligibility  to  vote  under  State 
law  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

As  Senators  know,  the  Constitution 
provides,  in  article  I,  section  2.  that: 
"The  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors 
of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the 
State  Legislature."  So  why  does  this 
bill  not  provide  that  the  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
base  their  findings  and  certifications 
with  respect  to  voter  eligibility  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  candidate  for 
registration  has  the  qualifications  req- 
uisite for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature? 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  such 
qualifications  are  fixed  by  State  law,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  supersede 
State  law.  to  do  away  with  State  quali- 
fications, contrary  to  the  constitutional 
provision:  and  the  euphemism  "eligi- 
bility to  vote  under  State  law  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States"  was  invented 
by  the  drafters  of  this  bill  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  up  a  smokescreen 
which  might  help  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  what  this  bill  provides  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Even  assuming  that  the  election  laws 
of  a  State  are  being  misapplied  and  that 
because  of  this,  wrong  is  being  done  to 
individuals,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
law  itself  is  bad.  and  may  be  voided  at 
the  option  of  any  Federal  authority.  If 
the  fault  is  in  the  law  itself,  perhaps  the 
law  may  be  uncon.<:titutional,  and  a  court 
could  declare  it  .  out  if  the  law  is  not 
constitutional  anu  a  court  cannot  be 
found  to  declare  it  so,  then  any  alleged 
fault  must  lie  not  with  the  law,  but  with 
the  administration  of  it. 

If  the  law  is  not  unconstitutional  and 
invalid,  then  it  fixes  the  requirements 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature;  and  unless  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  disregarded,  no  one 
who  does  not  meet  those  qualifications 
may  be  permitted  or  required  to  vote  in 
a  State  election. 

If  the  proponents  of  this  bill  wish  to 
make  their  legal  fiction  stick,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  contend  that  after  State 
laws  with  respect  to  qualifications  of 
voters  have  been  suspended  in  certain 


States  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
whatever  provisions  of  law  in  this  area 
are  left  constitute  "the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors."  In  some  cases, 
that  is  going  to  be  no  qualifications  at 
all. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  challenges  to  the  listing  of 
particular  voters  as  eligible  to  vote  by 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Because  this  is  another  long  section,  let 
us  take  it  up  subsection  by  subsection. 

Subsection  8(a)  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  challenge  to  a  listing  on  an 
eligibility  list  prepared  by  an  examiner  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  hearing  officer 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  under  such  rules  as 
the  Commission  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Such  challenge  sh.all  be  entertained  only  if 
filed  at  such  office  within  the  State  as  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
designate  within  ten  days  after  the  listing  of 
the  challenged  person  is  made  available  for 
public  Inspection,  and  if  supported  (1)  by 
the  affidavit  of  at  least  two  persons  having 
personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  constituting 
grounds  for  the  challenge,  and  (2)  a  certifi- 
cation that  a  copy  of  the  challenge  and  affl- 
davits  have  been  served  by  mall  or  in  person 
upon  the  person  challenged  at  his  place  of 
residence  set  out  in  the  application.  Such 
challenge  shall  be  determined  within  fifteen 
days  after  it  has  been  filed.  A  petition  for 
review  of  the  decision  of  the  hearing  officer 
may  be  filed  in  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  person 
challenged  resides  within  fifteen  days  after 
service  of  such  decision  by  mall  on  the  mov- 
ing party,  but  no  decision  of  a  hearing  offi- 
cer shall  be  overturned  unless  clearly  erro- 
neous. Any  person  listed  shall  be  entitled 
and  allowed  to  vote  pending  final  determina- 
tion by  the  hearing  officer  and  by  the  court. 

This  section  appears  to  play  a  slightly 
different  tune  than  section  7,  which  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  might  be  understood, 
without  separate  reference  to  section  8 
as  providing  for  challenge  at,  or  prior  to. 
the  time  of  listing. 

Section  8  makes  it  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  challenge  to  the  listing  of  an 
alleged  eligible  voter  by  a  civil  service- 
appointed  examiner  except  after  the  list- 
ing has  been  made  and  the  list  has  been 
made  available  for  public  Inspection. 

Court  challenges  to  listings  by  these 
examiners  are  not  permitted  under  the 
bill.  Any  challenge  will  be  heard  only 
by  a  Civil  Service  Commission  hearing 
officer,  appointed  by  the  Commission  and 
responsible  to  the  Commission  and  oper- 
ating under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

A  person  desiring  to  challenge  the  list- 
ing of  a  particular  individual  as  ineligible 
to  vote  will  not  be  permitted  to  bring 
the  challenge  where  the  examiner  sat 
when  the  individual  was  listed  or  at  the 
hometown  or  home  county  of  the  individ- 
ual to  be  challenged.  That  is,  the  chal- 
lenger will  have  no  right  to  bring  the 
challenge  at  either  such  place,  unless 
that  place  happens  to  be  the  office  with- 
in the  State  designated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  as  the  place  for 
bringing  challenges. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
file  a  challenge  to  any  person  on  a  list 
for  at  least  10  days  after  the  list  is 
made  public,  because  section  8(a)  gives 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  10  days 
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after  the  list  has  been  made  available  for 
public  inspection  within  which  to  desig- 
nate the  particular  office  within  the  State 
where  challenges  may  be  made. 

Any  challenge  will  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  affidavit  of  at  least  two  per- 
sons having  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  constituting  grounds  for  the  chal- 
lenge which  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  provision  of  the  bill,  which  prohibits 
any  requirement  that  an  applicant  for 
registration  as  a  voter  shall  have  anyone 
vouch  for  him.  It  seems  the  odds  are 
thus  made  about  3  to  1,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  1  to  3.  To  put  it  another  way, 
the  theory  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  that 
the  word  of  an  applicant  is  at  least  as 
good  as  the  word  of  the  challenger  sup- 
ported by  two  affidavits  of  persons  hav- 
ing personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting grounds  for  the  challenge. 

Subsection  8(a)  requires  the  challeng- 
er to  file  a  certificate  that  a  copy  of  the 
challenge  and  copies  of  the  supporting 
affadavits  have  been  served,  either  by 
mail  or  in  person  upon  the  person  chal- 
lenged, at  his  place  of  residence. 

The  subsection  next  provides  that  any 
such  challenge  shall  be  determined  with- 
in 15  days  after  it  has  been  filed.  The 
hearing  officer  will  make  the  determi- 
nation, rather  than  merely  making  a 
recommendation.  This  determination 
will  then  be  subject  to  review  by  peti- 
tion filed  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  the  challenged 
person  resides.  Fifteen  days  is  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  this  appeal.  I  call  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  this 
appeal  right  is  not  the  sort  of  trial  de 
novo  which  is  granted  to  an  applicant 
for  qualification  as  a  voter,  who  gets  in 
effect  a  new  trial  before  a  new  tribunal 
which  is  guaranteed  to  be  most  friendly. 
Subsection  8(a)  specifically  provides 
that  no  decision  of  a  hearing  officer  shall 
be  overturned  unless  It  Is  "clearly 
erroneous." 

Pending  final  determination  by  the 
hearing  officer  and  by  the  court,  any  per- 
son once  listed  by  an  examiner  is  to  be 
entitled  to  vote  under  the  last  sentence 
of  section  8(a). 

This  gives  rise  to  an  interesting  pos- 
sibility. The  minimum  period  of  time 
before  an  election,  within  which  the  fil- 
ing and  publication  of  voter  registration 
lists  made  up  by  the  Civil  Service-ap- 
pointed examiners,  is  45  days.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  can  take  10  days 
thereafter  before  designating  a  place 
where  challene:es  may  be  filed.  That 
leaves  35  days.  The  challenger,  if  he 
files  his  challenge  with  the  two  affidavits 
attached  on  the  very  day  that  the  place 
for  filing  challenges  is  designated  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission — and  re- 
member. In  order  to  do  this,  he  would 
have  to  get  service  either  by  mail  or  in 
person  upon  the  individual  challenged, 
at  his  place  of  residence,  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  a  different  place  from  the 
place  where  challenges  may  be  filed — 
will  then  have  just  34  days  left  after  fil- 
ing the  challenge  before  election  day. 
Subsection  8(a)  provides  that  the  chal- 
lenge shall  be  detennlned  within  15  days 
after  it  has  been  filed,  and  If  It  Is  not 
determined  untU  the  15th  day,  that  leaves 
just  14  days  before  election.    A  petition 
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for  review  may  be  filed  at  any  time  with- 
in 15  days  after  service  of  the  hearing 
officer's  decision,  by  mail,  on  the  moving 
party.  Since  the  mail  service  would  take 
at  least- 1  day,  this  means  that  if  the 
hearing  officer's  decision  is  against  the 
listed  voter,  and  in  favor  of  the  chal- 
lenger, the  voter  will  not  have  to  file  his 
appeal  until  after  the  election,  and  there- 
fore will  be  entitled  to  vote  anyhow.  If 
the  hearing  officer's  decision  is  in  favor 
of  the  listed  voter,  and  against  the  chal- 
lenger, and  the  challenger  files  an  appeal 
on  the  day  he  gets  his  notice  of  the  de- 
cision by  mail,  the  longest  time  he  can 
possibly  have  for  getting  the  case  heard 
and  determined  by  the  court  of  appeals 
is  13  days;  and  since  there  Is  no  limita- 
tion upon  when  the  decision  of  the  hear- 
ing officer  shall  be  served  by  mail,  he 
might  well  take  a  week  or  10  days  before 
such  service,  which  would  reduce  the 
time  for  a  hearing  and  decision  In  the 
court  of  appeals,  prior  to  election  to  a 
week  or  less.  In  any  case,  It  Is  not  realis- 
tic to  expect  that  a  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sion could  be  arrived  at  within  the  time 
available.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
therefore,  this  bill  provides  a  means  by 
which,  with  only  a  very  modest  amount 
of  manipulation  and  without  any  actions 
that  are  clearly  wrongful  or  contrary  to 
statute,  it  can  be  assured  that  every  In- 
dividual listed  by  an  examiner  is  In  a 
position  to  vote  In  the  election,  notwith- 
standing the  challenges  which  may  be 
filed. 

Subsection  8(b)  of  the  bill  looks  to  be 
wholly  procedural.  The  subsection  reads 
as  follows: 

(b)  The  times,  places,  and  procedures  and 
form  for  application  and  listing  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  removals  from  the  eligibility 
lists  shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Commission  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  instruct  examin- 
ers concerning  applicable  State  law  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
qualifications  required  for  listing,  and  (2) 
loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

Although,  as  Senators  will  note,  this 
subsection  starts  out  by  talking  about 
times,  places,  procedures  and  form,  It  also 
contains  a  little  provision  which  is  not 
procedural  at  all.  This  Is  the  provision 
that  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  Instruct  examiners  concerning 
applicable  State  law  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to,  first,  the 
qualifications  required  for  listing,  and, 
second,  loss  of  eligibility  to  vote. 

What  this  means,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
no  court  is  going  to  decide  what  the  qual- 
ifications for  a  voter  are  In  any  State 
whose  voter  qualification  laws  are  sus- 
pended under  this  bill.  No  court  is  going 
to  decide  the  basis  upon  which  a  listed 
voter  shall  lose  his  eligibility  to  vote.  No 
judicial  tribunal  of  any  kind  Is  going  to 
decide  these  things.  They  are  going  to 
be  decided  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  will  tell  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  what  he  has  decided, 
and  the  Commission  will  then  instruct 
Its  examiners  consistently  with  the  At- 
torney General's  decision. 


This  Is  endowment  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  Judicial  function  In  a 
manner  wholly  at  odds  with  the  Ameri- 
can theory  of  constitutional  government. 
There  Is  no  provision  for  a  hearing  for 
any  of  the  affected  States  or  their  mu- 
nicipal subdivisions,  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  In  advance  of  his  decision  with 
resE>ect  to  this  matter.  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision for  confrontation,  no  opportunity 
for  the  State  or  Its  subdivision  to  call 
witnesses  in  its  own  behalf.  The  Attor- 
ney Greneral  of  the  United  States  will 
have  the  power  to  go  into  consultation 
with  himself  and  make  a  decision  and 
then  he  will  consult  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  pass  the  word  as  to  what 
the  qualifications  for  voting  In  a  partic- 
ular State  shall  be,  and  what  the  grounds 
shall  be  for  loss  of  eligibility  to  vote;  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  In- 
struct Its  examiners  accordingly. 

This  provision,  Mr.  President,  is  un- 
constitutional on  its  face.  If  it  be  at- 
tempted to  justify  this  grant  of  power  to 
the  Attorney  General  by  saying  It  Is  a 
delegation  of  congressional  power,  then 
It  is  an  Illegal  delegation  of  legislative 
power;  and  since  there  is  no  way  in  good 
faith  to  merge  the  functions  of  prosecu- 
tor and  judge,  this  provision  of  the  law 
carmot  be  justified  as  a  proper  grant  of 
quasi- judicial  power  to  the  Attorney 
Greneral. 

We  come  now  to  subsection  8(c)  of  the 
bill.   This  subsection  reads  as  follows: 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  applicant  or 
the  challenger,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  require  by  subpena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence 
relating  to  any  matter  pending  before  it 
under  the  authority  of  this  section.  In  a 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena, any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  said  person  guilty  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides 
or  is  domiciled  or  transacts  business,  or  has 
appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of  service  of 
process,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  hearing  officer,  there  to  pro- 
duce p>ertinent,  relevant,  and  nonprivileged 
evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  the  matter  under  investiga- 
tion; and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  said  cotxrt  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

This  subsection  purports  to  grant  the 
subpena  power  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Actually,  the  grant  is  to  the 
hearing  officers  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Perhaps  this  Is  not  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress,  and  certainly  it  Is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  plain  language  of  the 
bill ;  but  mark  my  words,  that  is  the  way 
the  power  will  be  exercised.  There  will 
be  no  court  to  jvimp  in  and  protect  a 
witness  by  holding  that  a  subpena  not 
issued  without  the  specific  authority  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  Itself,  as 
evidenced  by  its  own  action.  Is  void. 
There  will  be  no  court  decisions  that 
proceedings  before  hearing  officers  are 
void  or  must  be  reheard,  or  that  the  de- 
cisions of  hearing  officers  must  be  re- 
versed,   because    the    subpenas    Issued 
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were  bad,  not  being  based  upon  an  ac- 
tion by  the  full  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Now,  Mr.  President,  we  shall  not 
see  anything  like  that.  Its  power  is  in 
terms  conveyed  upon  the  Conmiission ; 
but  the  hearing  officers  appointed  by  the 
Commission  will  exercise  it.  Further- 
more, we  can  expect  these  hearing  offi- 
cers to  make  full  use  of  the  authority, 
also  granted  in  subsection  8<.c)  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  any  District  Court  of  the 
United  States.  All  District  Courts  of 
the  United  States  are  given,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  tliis  subsection,  jurisdiction  to 
issue  orders  requiring  a  person  sub- 
penaed  "before  the  Commission  or  a 
hearing  officer"  to  appear  and  produce 
evidence,  or  give  testimony;  and  this 
jurisdiction  is  triggered  by  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  the  Attorney  General  for 
such  an  order. 

Failure  to  obey  such  court  order  is 
made  punishable  by  the  court  as  a  con- 
tempt of  court. 

The  subsection  is  silent.  Mr.  President, 
upon  whether  the  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  a  court  order  in  aid 
of  a  subpena  and  issuance  of  such  an 
order  by  the  court,  is  to  be  an  adversary 
proceeding  with  a  right  granted  to  the 
person  subpenaed  to  make  a  limited  ap- 
pearance for  the  purpose  of  defending 
himself  against  the  Attorney  General's 
application  for  a  couit  order;  or  whether 
this  is  to  be  an  ex  parte  proceeding.  By 
the  same  token,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  these  applications  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  subsequent  granting  of 
orders  by  courts  in  aid  of  subpenas  will 
not  be  conducted  as  ex  parte  proceedings 
with  notice  to  the  affected  person  only 
when  the  court  order  has  been  issued.  In 
fact,  credence  is  lent  to  the  idea  that 
this  may  be  the  objective  of  the  b  11  draft- 
ers by  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  is 
granted,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General,  to  any  court  where  the 
subpenaed  person  is  found,  or  in  which 
he  resides,  or  in  which  he  is  domiciled, 
or  in  which  he  transacts  business,  or  in 
which  he  is  appointed  an  agent  for  re- 
ceiving service  of  process. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  consists  of  two 
subsections.  Subsection  (a>  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec.  9.  ia)  In  view  of  evidence  presented  to 
the  Congress  that  the  constitutional  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  Is  denied 
or  abridged  In  some  States  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  con- 
dition of  voting  In  State  or  local  elections 
and  to  assure  that  such  right  Is  not  denied 
or  abridged  In  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  forthwith  Insti- 
tute In  the  name  of  the  United  States  actions 
for  declaratory  judgment  or  injunctive  re- 
lief against  the  enforcement  of  any  poll  tax, 
or  other  tax  or  payment,  which,  as  a  condl- 
Iton  of  voting  In  State  or  local  elections,  has 
the  purpose  or  eflfect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote. 

This  subsection  deals  with  State  re- 
quirements for  the  payment  of  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting  in  State  or  local 
elections. 

It  calls  for  the  institution  "forthwith," 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  of  actions  for  declaratory  judg- 
ment or  injunctive  relief  against  the  en- 
forcement of  any  poll  tax,  or  other  tax  or 


payment,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
bill  "has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote."  Now, 
Mr.  President,  of  course,  any  State  law 
requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  and 
not  specifically  authorizing  a  voter  to 
vote  notwithstanding  his  failure  or  re- 
fusal to  pay,  is  a  bill  which  has  the  effect 
of  abridging  the  right  to  vote.  This  is 
true,  because  an  abridgment  is  a  nar- 
rowing, or  a  restriction,  or  a  reduction, 
and  that  application  of  any  requirement 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  is  an  abridg- 
ment. 

So,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
in  subsection  9(a),  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  will  have  to 
bring  immediate  action  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  against  each  State 
which  has  such  poll  tax,  seeking  either 
a  declaratory  judgment  or  injunctive  re- 
lief against  enforcement  of  the  tax. 

Subsection  9(b)  provides  for  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  of  all  such  actions 
the  Attorney  General  brings  under  sec- 
tion 9,  by  three-judge  courts,  giving  the 
Goverrunent  an  immediate  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  in  case  of  a 
decision  against  the  Attorney  General. 
The  subsection  also  contains,  in  its  last 
sentence,  provisions  for  expediting  all 
such  cases. 

The  text  of  this  subsection  reads  as 
follows : 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions 
which  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  Title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  any  appeal  shall 
lie  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear  the 
case  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  to  participate  In 
the  hearing  and  determination  thereof,  and 
to  cause  the  case  to  be  In  every  way  expe- 
dited. 

The  U.S.  official  who  warned  such  a 
nonresident  of  the  State  against  voting, 
under  threat  of  prosecution  imder  State 
law,  might  be  hauled  off  to  Federal  prison 
and  tried  for  violation  of  subsection  11 
(b)  of  this  bill,  because  that  would  be  a 
threat,  and  under  the  language  of  the 
bill,  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  per- 
son threatened  had  no  right  to  vote  nor 
any  color  of  such  right. 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  half  of  the 
crime  category  created  by  subsection  11 
(b) .  This  refers  to  persons  who  intimi- 
date, or  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt 
to  intimidate,  or  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
person  from  exercising  any  powers  or 
duties  under  subsection  3(a)  or  under 
section  6  or  section  8  or  section  10  or 
subsection  12(e)  of  the  bill. 

Persons  having  powers  or  duties  under 
subsection  3(a)  are  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  so  any- 
one who  might  threaten  or  intimidate 
or  coerce  any  such  examiner,  or  who 
might  attempt  to  do  so,  would  be  a  crimi- 
nal subject  to  being  fined  as  much  as 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  as  much  as  5 
years.  Under  section  6.  it  would  appear 
that  the  only  person  serving  "powers  or 
duties"  would  be  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Civil  Service  Conmiission.  But 
if  we  look  a  little  more  carefully,  we  see 
that  both  examiners  and  hearing  officers 
appointed  by  the  Commission  are  given. 
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in  the  last  sentence  of  this  section  the 
power  to  administer  oaths;  so  as  such 
examiners  and  hearing  officers  are  also 
protected  against  intimidation,  or  coer- 
cion, or  any  attempt  thereat,  by  the  lan^ 
guage  of  section  11(b).  Furthermore 
although  the  mention  of  section  6  of 
receipt  by  the  Attorney  General  of  com- 
plaints  in  writing  from  20  or  more  resi" 
dents  alleging  that  they  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote  is  not  couched  in  lan- 
guage which  gives  the  makers  or  pro- 
spective  makers  of  such  complaints  any 
right  or  any  duty,  you  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  prosecutions  under 
subsection  11(b)  of  individuals  whose 
crimes,  it  will  be  alleged,  consisted  in  in- 
timidating or  threatening  or  coercing,  or 
attempting  to  intimidate  or  threaten  or 
coerce,  some  person  or  persons  from  fil- 
ins  such  complaints  as  are  referred  to  in 
section  6. 

Section  8  grants  powers  and  fixes 
duties  of  hearing  officers  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  so  such 
officers  are  brought  within  the  protection 
of  the  criminal  sanctions  of  subsection 
11(b). 

Since  any  challenger  to  a  listing  on 
an  eligibility  list  prepared  by  an  exam- 
iner appointed  by  the  Civil  Semce  Com- 
mission is  required  by  subsection  8(a)  to 
file  at  a  particular  office  to  be  designated 
by  the  Civil  Service  Comnaission,  and  to 
support  his  challenge  by  affidavits  of  at 
least  two  persons  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  constituting  grounds 
for  the  challenge,  and  to  certify  that  a 
copy  of  the  challenge  and  affidavits  have 
been  served  by  mail  or  in  person  upon 
the  person  challenged,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  challenger  has  duties  under  sec- 
tion 8,  and  on  this  basis,  that  the  chal- 
lenger is  given  protection  of  the  criminal 
sanctions  of  subsection  11  <b).  But  I 
venture  to  predict  that  we  shall  never  see 
a  criminal  prosecution  of  anyone  on  the 
basis  that  he  intimidated  or  threatened 
or  coerced,  or  attempted  to  intimidate, 
or  threaten,  or  coerce,  any  challenger  to 
prevent  him  from  filing  the  challenge. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  final  sentence 
of  section  8(a) .  as  we  have  seen,  declares 
that: 

Any  person  listed  (by  an  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Civil  Service  Conunission) 
shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  pend- 
ing final  determination  by  the  hearing  officer 
and  by  the  court. 

If  that  be  construed  as  a  grant  of  a 
power  to  a  listed  person,  then  all  persons 
listed  by  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  are  protected 
from  intimidation  or  threat  or  coercion, 
or  any  attempt  thereat,  under  the  crim- 
inal sanctions  of  subsection  11(b). 

Section  10  grants  no  powers  or  duties 
to  anyone  except  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  any  "appropri- 
ate district  court"  in  which  he  files  an 
action  as  provided  in  section  10,  and  any 
persons  appointed  by  a  court  as  "persons 
necessary  to  observe,  at  such  places  as 
the  court  may  order,  whether  persons 
entitled  to  vote  are  permitted  to  vote 
and  have  their  votes  counted."  So,  os- 
tensibly, these  are  the  persons  protected 
against  intimidation  or  threat  or  coer- 
cion, or  any  attempt  thereat,  by  the  crim- 
inal sanctions  of  subsection  11(b). 
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But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
class  oi  persons  mentioned  in  section  10, 
though  not  giving  either  a  power  or  a 
duty.  These  are  the  persons  who  may 
sign  complaints  alleging  that  persons 
who  have  been  listed  in  accordance  with 
the  revisions  of  section  7  have  not  been 
placed  upon  the  official  voting  list. 
Senators  will  remember  that  all  the  At- 
torney General  needs  to  bring  an  action 
to  require  the  placing  of  names  on  the 
ofBcial  voting  list  is,  with  respect  to  each 
name  or  group  of  names,  a  complaint  in 
writing  signed  by  20  or  more  persons  of 
voting  age.  And  although  the  persons 
who  might  sign  such  a  complaint  will 
not,  in  doing  so,  be  exercising  either  a 
"power"  or  "duty"  under  section  10,  I 
venture  once  more  to  make  a  prediction, 
Mr.  President;  and  I  predict  that  we 
shall  see  prosecutions  under  subsection 
11(b),  with  the  alleged  crime  being  the 
intimidation  or  attempted  intimidation, 
threat  or  attempted  threat,  or  coercion 
or  attempted  coercion,  of  some  person 
or  persons  from  signing  some  written 
complaint  or  complaints  such  as  referred 
to  in  section  10. 

Subsection  12(e),  which  we  have  not 
yet  reached  in  this  analysis  of  the  bill, 
mentions  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  mentions 
also  U.S.  attorneys,  and  U.S.  district 
courts — since  examiners  already  have 
the  protection  of  the  sanctions  under 
subsection  IKb).  presumably  the  courts 
and  the  U.S.  attorneys  who  are  to  be 
given  the  protection  of  these  sanctions 
by  the  specific  mention  in  subsection  11 
(b),  of  subsection  12(e).  But,  here, 
again,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  "sleep- 
er." There  is  mention  in  subsection  12 
(e)  of  "any  E>erson"  who  may  allege  to 
an  examiner  within  24  hours  after  the 
closing  of  the  polls  that  although  they 
were  eligible  to  vote,  and  listed  or  regis- 
tered, they  were  not  permitted  to  vote. 

Under  this  subsection,  Mr.  President, 
these  cases  initiated  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
for  declaratory  judgment  or  injunctive 
relief  against  the  enforcement  of  State 
poll  taxes  will  take  precedence  over  every 
other  case  on  the  docket.  They  will  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  more  important 
than  any  habeas  coi"pus  ca.se,  more  im- 
portant than  any  criminal  action,  more 
important  than  any  civil  action,  no  mat- 
ter what  rights  are  involved  or  what  ir- 
reparable injury  to  plaintiff  may  be  in 
the  offing.  TJiese  cases  are  to  be  as- 
signed for  heaVing  "at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date"  and  are  to  be  "in  every  way 
expedited."  In  rather  unusual  language, 
this  subsection  also  declares  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  judges  designated  to 
hear  the  case  "to  participate  in  the 
hearing  and  determination  thereof." 
Perhaps  the  drafters  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  have  reason  to  believe  that 
some  judges  will  not  be  overanxious  to 
hear  these  cases.  Or  is  that  it,  after  all? 
Is  the  requirement  that  such  cases  be 
"heard  and  determined"  and  that  judges 
"participate  in  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination thereof"  intended  to  expedite 
these  cases,  or  is  the  intention  rather  to 
prevent  courts  from  dismissing  the  At- 
torney General's  actions  on  the  pleadings, 
without  hearing?  Perhaps,  if  this  bill  is 
enacted,  we  shall  have  to  wait  and  see. 
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Section  10  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
receives  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  any 
election  a  complaint  in  writing  signed  by 
twenty  or  more  persons  of  voting  age  who 
are  residents  of  a  political  subdivision  al- 
leging that  persons  who  have  been  listed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  7 
have  not  been  placed  upon  the  official  vot- 
ing lists  by  the  appropriate  local  or  State 
election  officials  he  shall  Institute  an  action 
to  require  that  such  persons  be  placed  on 
the  official  voting  lists  and  be  permitted  to 
vote.  Such  action  shall  be  filed  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  which  shall  have 
jurisdiction  thereof  and  upon  request  of  the 
Attorney  General  shall  be  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  judges  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  Title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  relief  In  such  ac- 
tion shall,  upon  request  of  the  Attorney 
General,  include  the  appointment  by  the 
court  of  such  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to 
observe,  at  such  places  as  the  court  may 
order,  whether  persons  entitled  to  vote  are 
permitted  to  vote  and  have  their  votes 
counted  and  the  court  may  in  its  discretion 
impound  all  ballots  cast  in  such  election 
until  such  time  as  all  persons  whom  the 
court  has  ordered  permitted  to  vote,  and  who 
are  refused  or  denied  the  opportunity  to 
vote,  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  elec- 
tion day  or  the  day  following.  The  remedy 
provided  by  this  section  shall  not  preclude 
any  other  remedy  available  under  State  or 
Federal  law. 

This  provision,  Mr.  President,  seems 
designed  to  assure  what  we  were  talking 
about  earlier,  the  apparent  effect  of  the 
bill  in  guaranteeing  that  a  person  once 
listed  by  an  examiner  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  be  entitled 
to  vote,  notwithstanding  a  meritorious 
challenge.  There  is  to  be  no  awaiting 
court  determination  in  such  a  case.  Even 
where  a  hearing  officer  makes  a  finding 
against  the  voter  listed  by  an  examiner, 
the  Attorney  General  will  be  able,  with 
the  provisions  of  section  10,  to  institute 
an  action  or  to  require  that  the  voter  be 
placed  on  the  official  voting  list  and  be 
permitted  to  vote.  All  that  he  needs  to 
support  his  action  is  a  complaint  in  writ- 
ing signed  by  20  or  more  persons  of  vot- 
ing age  who  "are  residents  of  a  political 
subdi\ision."  It  is  not  even  required 
that  they  be  residents  of  the  same  polit- 
ical subdivision  in  which  the  prospective 
voter  proposes  to  vote.  Since  everyone 
of  voting  age  who  is  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  is  a  resident  of  some  polit- 
ical subdivision,  this  simply  means  a 
complaint  signed  by  20  or  more  persons. 

Senators  will  note  that  we  do  not  find 
here  any  requirement  for  affidavits,  such 
as  the  bill  requires  to  support  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  listing  of  a  voter  by  an 
examiner.  No,  Mr.  President,  all  that  is 
called  for  here  is  a  complaint  in  writing 
signed  by  20  or  more  persons  of  voting 
age.  They  do  not  have  to  be  persons 
who  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  They  do  not  have  to  be  persons 
who  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
facts.  They  do  not  even  have  to  be  per- 
sons who  are  mentally  competent,  if  they 
can  v,'rite  their  names. 

Under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  file  his  action  in  district  court, 
and  if  he  wants  a  three-judge  court,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  ask  for  it  and  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  President,  are  these  actions  by  the 
Attorney  General,  to  require  the  placing 
of  names  on  official  voting  lists,  to  be 


determined  by  the  court  after  hearing, 
and  the  taking  of  evidence,  and  an 
opportunity  to  both  sides  to  have  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  in  their  behalf 
questioned? 

There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  bill, 
Mr.  President.  On  the  contrary,  the  bill 
contains  a  provision  which  Is  the  baldest 
and  most  shameless  attempt  to  coerce 
court  action  which  I  have  ever  seen  in 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  section,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, presumes  and  purports  to  direct 
the  judgment  which  the  court  shall 
render  when  the  Attorney  General  files 
one  of  these  actions.  The  specific  lan- 
guage to  which  I  refer.  Mr.  President, 
begins  in  line  17  on  page  15  of  the  bill, 
and  I  read  it: 

The  relief  in  such  action  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Attorney  General,  Include  the 
appointment  by  the  court  of  such  persons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  at  such  places 
as  the  court  may  order,  whether  persons  en- 
titled to  vote  are  permitted  to  vote  and  have 
their  votes  counted  and  the  court  may  in 
its  discretion  Impound  all  ballots  cast  In 
such  election  until  such  time  as  all  persons 
whom  the  court  has  ordered  permitted  to 
vote,  and  who  are  refused  or  denied  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  election  day  or  the  day  following. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  language, 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  refers  to  im- 
poimding  of  ballots  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  it  also  contains  other  pro- 
visions which  are  wholly  out  of  conso- 
nance with  the  idea  that  the  court  is 
going  to  reject  the  Attorney  General's 
petition  or  make  a  finding  contrary 
to  what  the  Attorney  General  has 
requested. 

"Upon  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral," the  bill  provides,  the  court 
"shall" — the  bill  uses  this  mandated  lan- 
guage— grant  relief  to  include  "appoint- 
ment by  the  court  of  such  persons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  at  such 
places  as  the  court  may  order,  whether 
persons  entitled  to  vote  are  permitted 
to  vote  and  have  their  votes  counted." 
The  language  of  this  section  also  refers 
to  "all  persons  whom  the  court  has  or- 
dered permitted  to  vote"  once  again 
making  clear  that  the  drafters  of  the  bill 
had  no  contemplation  of  the  possibility 
that  the  court  would  not  render  an  order 
favorable  to  the  Attorney  General's  side 
of  the  case. 

This,  Mr.  President,  this  miserable  at- 
tempt at  legislative  coercion  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Federal  courts,  is  a  clearly  un- 
constitutional invasion  of  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  acting  under  color 
of  law  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  to  vote 
any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  vot«  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  fall  or  refuse 
to  count  such  person's  vote. 

(b)  No  person,  whether  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  otherwise,  shall  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  from  voting  or 
attempting  to  vote  or  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce,  or  attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
or  coerce  any  person  from  exercising  any 
powers  or  duties  under  section  3(aK  6,  8,  10, 
or  12(e). 

This  section,  Mr.  President,  creates 
two  new  categories  of  Federal  crimes. 
The  first  is  created  under  subsection 
11  (a),  and  the  criminal  is  any  person 
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who,  acting  under  color  of  law,  falls  or 
refuses  to  permit  voting  by  any  person 
"who  is  entitled  to  vote  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act."  or  fails  and  refuses 
to  coiuit  the  vote  of  such  a  person. 

Senators  will  recall,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  that  this  includes  even  any  person 
initially  listed  by  an  examiner  appointed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  even 
though  such  person  may  have  been  sub- 
sequently found  by  a  hearing  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  be  ineligible  to  vote.  Votes  of  such 
persons  must  be  permitted  and  counted 
just  the  same,  and  failure  to  permit  them 
or  to  count  them  is  made  a  Federal  crime, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  up  to  5  years,  or  both  such 
fine  and  such  imprisonment. 

Similar  penalties  are  provided  for  the 
second  category  of  crime,  which  are  cre- 
ated by  subsection  11(b).  The  crimi- 
nal here  is  any  person,  whether  or  not 
acting  imder  color  of  law,  who  shall  In- 
timidate, or  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  or  threaten,  or 
coerce,  any  person  from  voting  or  at- 
tempting to  vote:  or  who  shall  Intimi- 
date, or  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  attempt 
to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce  any 
person  from  exercising  any  powers  or 
duties  under  sections  3(a),  6,  8,  10,  or 
12(e)  of  the  bill. 

Now,  let  lis  take  the  first  half  of  this 
category  of  crimes  and  consider  it  for  a 
moment.  The  Federal  crime  created 
here  includes  coercion,  or  attempting  to 
coerce  any  person  from  voting  or  at- 
tempting to  vote.  There  is  no  ref- 
erence to  whether  the  person  who  is 
trying  to  vote  is  entitled  to  vote,  or  is 
registered  on  any  list,  or  is  listed  by  a 
civil  service  examiner,  or  elsewhere. 
Why.  Mr.  President,  under  this  provi- 
sion, a  State  ofBcial  who  tried  to  prevent 
voting  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  resi- 
dent of  his  State,  and  had  never  been 
listed  by  an  examiner  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  registered 
on  any  voting  list  in  the  State,  would  be 
committing  a  Federal  crime.  And  yet 
his  State  duty  would  require  him  to  take 
action. 

It  seems  clear  that  what  the  framers 
of  this  bill  were  trying  to  do  was  to  set 
the  stage  here  for  prosecutions  under  the 
criminal  sanctions  of  subsection  11(b)  of 
any  person  who  shall  be  charged  with  in- 
timidation, threat,  or  collusion,  or  any 
attempt  thereat,  of  any  person  ifrom  al- 
leging to  an  examiner  within  24  hours 
after  the  closing  of  the  polls  that  al- 
though they  are  listed  or  registered,  and 
eligible  to  vote,  such  person  has  not  In 
fact  been  permitted  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion. Again,  mention  of  such  persons  in 
subsection  12(e)  is  not  in  a  manner  to 
constitute  a  grant  of  power  or  an  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty;  but  we  can  be  sure,  I  do 
believe,  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
construe  all  so  as  to  grant  all  persons 
making  such  allegations  to  examiners 
the  protection  of  the  criminal  sanctions 
under  subsection  11(b). 

Section  12  is  a  little  complicated.  I 
shall  consider  it  subsection  by  subsec- 
tion. 

Subsection  12(a)  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  de- 
prive or  attempt  to  derive  any  person  of  any 


right  secured  by  section  2.  3,  4,  5.  7.  9,  or  10 
or  who  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  violate 
section  11.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 

This  subsection  not  only  fixes  the  pen- 
alty for  violation  of  any  of  the  criminal 
provisions  of  subsection  11,  but  also  fixes 
the  same  maximum  penalties — a  fine  up 
to  $5,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  5  years, 
or  both — for  "any  attempt  to  deprive  any 
person  of  any  rights  secured  by  section 
2, 3. 4, 5.  7,  9,  or  10"  of  the  act. 

What  are  the  "rights  secured"  by  these 
various  numbered  sections? 

Subsection  2  does  not  in  terms  "se- 
cure" a  right,  but  it  does  in  terms  refer 
to  "the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color."  So  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  sub- 
section 12  reconstrued  just  as  though  it 
provided  a  penalty  for  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2;  and  I  greatly  fear,  as  I  already 
pointed  out.  that  section  2  will  be  con- 
strued as  though  it  referred  to  "the  right 
01'  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
colored  race  or  color  to  vote." 

Section  3  of  the  bill  does  not  in  terms 
"secure"  any  right  but  does  deal  with 
proceedings  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
enforce  "the  guarantees  of  the  15th 
amendment."  This  is  in  subsection 
3(a).  In  subsection  3(b)  there  is  men- 
tion again  of  "denying  or  abridging  the 
right  of  any  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 

Subsection  3(c)  has  a  reference  to 
"violations  of  the  15th  amendment  jus- 
tifying equitable  relief." 

We  can  expect,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  see  an  attempt  to  construe  sub- 
section 12(a)  as  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime,  with  a  penalty  up  to  $5,000  fine 
or  imprisonment  up  to  5  years,  or  both, 
to  "deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive  any 
person"  of  "the  guarantees  of  the  15th 
amendment,"  or  to  use  "a  test  or  de- 
vice" for  "purposes  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color."  Construed  in  this  way,  the  sec- 
tion is  clearly  unconstitutional,  because 
it  does  not  describe,  with  that  certainty 
required  of  a  criminal  statute,  the  act 
which  constitutes  the  crime.  Neverthe- 
less, I  predict  that  we  shall  see  efforts 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  section 
12(a)  against  persons  charged  with  in- 
terfering with  "the  guarantees  of  the 
15th  amendment"  or  charged  with  using 
"a  test  or  device"  for  "purposes  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  right  of  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen of  the  Negro  race  or  color  to  vote. 

Subsection  4(e)  clearly  is  intended  to 
"secure"  the  "right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote"  and  is  directed 
specifically  against  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  this  right  "on  account  of  color." 

In  specific  terms,  this  subsection  pro- 
vides that  "no  citizen  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  election  because  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  any  test  or  device  in  any 
State  with  respect  to  which  the  deter- 
minations have  been  made  under  sub- 
section 4(b)  or  in  any  political  subdivi- 
sion with  respect  to  which  such  deter- 
minations have  been  made  as  a  separate 
unit"  and  then  lists  an  ostensible  excep- 
tion which  in  practical  effect  Is  no  excep- 


tion at  all.  So  we  can  assume  that  sub- 
section 12(a)  of  the  bill  seeks  to  make  It 
a  Federal  crime  to  deprive  or  attempt' to 
deprive  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his  failure 
to  comply  with  any  test  or  device  in  any 
State  which  has  been  brought  under  tlie 
sanction  of  the  suspension  of  State  elec- 
tion laws. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  make 
it  a  Federal  crime,  a  felony,  with  a  maxi- 
mum possible  penalty  of  5  years  in  prison 
and  a  fine  of  $5,000,  for  a  State  offi- 
cial to  attempt  to  enforce  a  State  law 
which  the  State  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  make  and  which  the  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  has  no  right  In 
the  world  to  interfere  with.  This  at- 
tempted creation  of  a  Federal  offense  so 
clearly  at  odds  with  the  Constitution  it- 
self is,  of  course,  an  unconstitutional 
provision. 

Section  5,  If  It  can  be  said  to  "secure" 
any  right,  must  be  deemed  to  "secure" 
the  right  of  voters  or  prospective  voters, 
in  any  State  which  has  been  brought 
under  the  sanctions  of  Federal  suspen- 
sion  of  the  local  election  laws,  to  vote 
without  having  administered  to  him  any 
voting  qualifications  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  any  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  with  respect  to  voting,  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  force  or  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  1964.  If  this  be  the  construc- 
tion, then  we  must  look  forward  to  seeing 
attempts  to  apply  the  criminal  sanctions 
of  subsection  12(a)  to  anyone  who  at- 
tempts to  apply  or  enforce  any  such 
"different"  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting.  Here 
we  have  a  case,  Mr.  President,  of  a  new 
Federal  crime,  to  be  created  by  this  pro- 
posed law,  consisting  of  any  attempt  to 
enforce  or  administer  a  State  law  which 
may  be  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  an  effort  to  correct  or  supersede 
a  law  found  by  Federal  court  decision  or 
by  act  of  Congress  or  by  ukase  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  be  deficient  or  im- 
proper. This  is  surely  a  remarkable  the- 
ory of  criminality.  Perhaps  even  the 
legislature  which  enacts  such  a  "differ- 
ent" voting  qualification  or  prerequisite 
to  voting  or  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure with  respect  to  voting,  would  be 
charged  with  guilt  as  a  Federal  criminal 
under  subsection  12(a) . 

Section  7  may  be  said  to  "secure"  the 
right  of  a  prospective  voter  whose  riame 
has  been  placed  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters 
by  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  have  his  name 
placed  on  the  official  voting  list  by  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  election  officials, 
and  to  vote  and  have  his  vote  counted. 
So  we  may  look  forward  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  criminal  sanctions  of  subsec- 
tion 12(a) — with  a  possible  imprison- 
ment up  to  5  years  or  a  fine  up  to 
$5,000  or  both — against  anyone  who  even 
attempts  to  deprive  any  person  who  has 
had  his  name  placed  on  a  list  of  eligible 
voters  by  an  examiner  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  from  voting 
and  having  his  vote  counted,  except 
where  the  attempt  to  prevent  is  by  a 
challenge  made  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section 8(a). 
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This  criminal  penalty  will  also  be 
coueht  to  be  applied.  I  have  no  doubt. 
oeainst  State  or  local  election  officials 
who  resist  the  placement  on  official  vot- 
inff  lists  of  the  names  of  persons  whom 
they  know  to  be  Ineligible  to  vote  under 

State  law.  ,    ,    i- 

Mr  President,  State  or  local  election 
officials  in  such  a  case  will  be  guUty  of 
a  Federal  law  violation  under  the  terms 
of  subsection  12(a)  even  though  the  per- 
son whose  name  they  seek  to  keep  off 
the  official  voting  list  Is  In  fact  ineligible 
to  vote,  even  though  the  examiner  who 
originally  placed  the  name  on  the  list 
has  admitted  he  made  a  mistake,  even 
though  a  hearing  officer  appointed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  have 
found  after  heai-ing  that  the  person 
listed  is  in  fact  ineligible  to  vote.  How 
in  the  world  can  we  justify,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, making  it  a  Federal  crime  with  a 
penalty  up  to  5  years'  imprisonment  or  a 
fine  up  to  $5,000,  for  a  State  official  to 
faithfully  execute  the  laws  of  the  State? 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  no  matter  how 
far  it  may  be  argued  that  we  can  stretch 
the  Federal  right  to  intervene  in  the 
area  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
some  constitutional  right,  it  carmot  be 
said  that  the  Federal  Groverrunent  has 
any  such  power  of  encroachment  for  the 
purpose  of  bestowing  upon  an  individual 
a  right  which  he  does  not  in  fact  have 
either  under  the  Federal  Constitution  or 
under  the  laws  of  the  States. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  President,  which  gives  anybody  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  State  if  he  is  not 
eligible  to  be  a  voter  in  that  State.  And 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  any  depriving  of 
a  constitutional  right. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  he  is  a  Negro, 
or  of  any  other  race ;  as  a  nonresident  he 
is  not  entitled  to  vote.  But  under  this 
rule.  Mr.  President,  if  an  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  made  a  mistake  and  has  listed  that 
man,  the  Federal  statute  we  are  now  be- 
ing asked  to  pass  will  say,  If  we  do  pass 
it,  he  is  entitled  to  vote,  and  a  State  offi- 
cial who  seeks  to  discharge  his  duty  un- 
der his  sworn  oath  by  preventing  that 
man  from  voting  becomes  by  that  act  a 
Federal  felon,  and  may  be  fined  $5,000 
and  put  away  in  Federal  prison  for  a 
term  of  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  so  much  as  to 
how  It  is  construed  which  makes  it  un- 
constitutional, as  how  it  may  be  con- 
strued. To  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
sure,  this  is  axiomatic.  I  say  to  you.  this 
statute  may  be  construed  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  have  Just  described.  Person- 
ally, I  have  little  doubt  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  construe  in  that  way.  as 
soon  as  a  proper  case  arises.  But  that  Is 
beside  the  point.  What  is  Important  is 
that  it  may  be  so  construed:  and  there- 
fore, Mr.  President,  this  provision  Is  un- 
constitutional and  will  be  of  no  force  and 
effect  if  we  enact  it,  unless  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  are  as  recreant  to  their  oaths  of 
office  in  deciding  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  statute  as  we  will  be  If  we 
vote  here  to  pass  It. 


Section  10  does  not  in  terms  "secure" 
any  right,  except  the  right  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  actions  and  the 
"right" — if  the  conferring  of  jurisdiction 
may  go  under  that  name — of  a  court  to 
issue  orders  requiring  what  the  Attorney 
General  asks  for,  and  other  orders  ap- 
pointing persons  to  observe  elections  and 
determine  whether  persons  entitled  to 
vote  are  permitted  to  vote  and  have  their 
votes  coimted. 

But  I  do  not  think  these  are  the  alleged 
Rights"  which  the  framers  of  this  bill 
had  in  mind  as  being  "secured"  by  sec- 
tion 10,  when  they  wrote  in  subsection 
12(a)   the  provision  that  whoever  shall 
willfully  and  knowingly  deprive  or  at- 
tempt to  deprive  any  person  of  any  rights 
secured  by  section  10  shall  be  fined  not 
more   than    $5,000,   or   imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both.    I  fear,  and 
I  think  with  reason,  that  we  shall  see  an 
attempt  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
construe    this    particular    provision    of 
subsection  12(a)  as  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  Interfere  with  any  person  ap- 
pointed by  a  Federal  court,  at  the  request 
of    the    Attorney    General,    to   observe 
whether  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  per- 
mitted  to   vote   and   have   their  votes 
counted;  and  I  fear  also  that  we  shall 
see  an  attempt  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  construe  this  particular  pro- 
vision of  subsection  12(a)  as  makhig  it 
a  Federal  crime,  punishable  by  Impris- 
ormient  up  to  5  years  or  a  fine  up  to 
$5,000,  or  both,  for  any  person  to  fail  or 
refuse  to  grant,  or  to  interfere  with  the 
granting  of,  any  relief  decreed  by  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  deciding  an  action  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  section 
10. 

While  I  think  it  is  clear  that,  if  con- 
strued in  this  way,  the  alleged  criminal 
law  is  unconstitutionally  devoid  of  that 
certainty  which  the  Constitution  requires 
of  criminal  statutes,  yet  I  fear  that  this 
construction  may  be  upheld  by  Federal 
courts,  if  we  pass  this  bill. 

Now  we  come  to  subsection  12  (b) . 
This  subsection  reads  as  follows 


(b)  Whoever,  within  a  year  following  an 
election  In  a  political  subdivision  in  which  an 
examiner  has  been  appointed  (1)  fraudu- 
lently destroys,  defaces,  mutilates,  or  other- 
wise alters  the  marking  of  a  paper  ballot  cast 
in  such  election,  or  (2)  fraudulently  alters 
any  record  of  voting  In  such  election  made  by 
a  voting  machine  or  otherwise,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

This  subsection,  Mr.  President,  creates 
another  new  Federal  crime,  punishable 
by  the  same  maximum  penalty  of  Im- 
prisonment up  to  5  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  both.  This  new 
crime  will  consist  of  fraudulently  de- 
stroying, defacing,  mutilating,  or  other- 
wise altering  the  marking  of  a  paper 
ballot  cast  in  any  election  in  a  political 
subdivision  in  which  an  examiner  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, or  fraudulently  altering  any  rec- 
ord of  voting  in  such  an  election,  whether 
made  by  voting  machine  or  otherwise. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  while  I  think  that 
the  maximum  penalty  is  far  too  great,  I 
can  concede  there  is  color  of  right  for 
enactment  of  such  a  statute  against 
fraudulent  destruction,  defacing,  mutila- 
tion, or  alteration  of  baUots  or  voting 


records  in  a  Federal  election.  But  there 
is  no  Federal  right  to  create  a  Federal 
crime  of  this  nature  in  the  case  of  State 
elections.  This  is  simply  another  uncon- 
stitutional invasion  of  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  States.  It  is  a  usurpation 
of  police  powers  never  intended  to  be 
vested  in  or  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Government, 

Subsection  (c) ,  Mr.  President,  reads  as 
follows: 

(c)  Whoever  conspires  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  thla 
section,  or  willfully  and  knowingly  Interferes 
with  any  right  secured  by  section  2,  3,  4,  5, 
7,  9,  10,  or  11  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$6,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

This  is  a  conspiracy  section  which  cor- 
relates with  subsection  12(a).  It  would 
punish  as  a  Federal  crime,  with  the  same 
maximum  penalties,  anyone  who  con- 
spires to  interfere  with  "any  rights 
secured  by  section  2.  3.  4,  5,  7,  9.  10.  or 
11." 

These  are  the  sections  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  connection  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  12(a). 

Subsection  12(c)   also  would  make  it 
a  Federal  crime,  with  a  maximum  penalty 
of  5  years  imprisonment  or  imposition  of 
a  $5,000  fine,  or  both,  to  conspire  to  vio- 
late subsection  12(b) — that  is,  to  conspire 
at  the  fraudulent  destruction,  defacing, 
mutilation,  or  other  alteration  of  a  paper 
ballot  or  the  alteration  of  any  record  of 
voting  in  an  election  in  a  political  sub- 
division in  which  an  examiner  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion.    The   same   considerations   apply 
here  that  I  discussed  a  moment  ago  when 
I  was  talking  about  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 12(b).    In  the  case  of  Federal 
elections,  perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Congress  may  not  enact  and  the 
Federal  Government  may  not  seek  to  en- 
force such  a  criminal  statute.    But  in 
the  case  of  State  elections  a  conspiracy 
statute  of  this  nature  is  just  as  clearly 
void,  on  constitutional  grovmds,  as  the 
provisions  of  subsection  12(b)  which  di- 
rectly   interdict   such    destruction,    de- 
facing, mutilation,  or  alteration. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible  to 
find  a  court  which  will  construe  this 
latter  part  of  subsection  12(c) — begin- 
ning with  the  words  "or  willfully  and 
knowingly  interferes  with  any  right  se- 
cured by  sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  10,  or 
11  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both"— as  a  provision  against  con- 
spiracy to  interfere  with  allegedly 
"secured"  right.  But  of  course,  we  can- 
not be  sure.  So  why  should  we  pass 
this  provision  before  it  has  been  clari- 
fied as  to  intent? 

Section  12(d)  reads  as  follows: 
(d)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  act 
or  practice  prohibited  by  section  2.  3,  4.  5. 
7,  10,  11,  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  may  Institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  action  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injxmctlon.  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  including  an  order  directed 
to  the  State  and  State  or  local  election  offl- 
clalfl  to  require  them  (1)  to  permit  persons 
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listed  under   this  Act   to  vote   and    (2)    to 
count  such  votes. 

This  is  a  provision  authorizing  actions 
for  injunctive  relief  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  United  States  "or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States."  The  relief  to  be 
sought  is  in  the  nature  of  what  the  bill 
calls  "preventive  relief"  which  is  stipu- 
lated to  include  "an  application  for  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction,  re- 
straint order,  or  other  order,  and  includ- 
ing an  order  directed  to  the  State  and 
State  or  local  election  officials  to  require 
them,  first,  to  permit  persons  listed  under 
this  act  to  vote,  and  second,  to  count 
such  votes."  The  section  provides  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  such  an  ac- 
tion whenever  any  person  has  engaged 
in  "any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 2.  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  11,  or  subsection  (b> 
of  this  section — meaning  subsection  12 
(h) .  The  Attorney  General  may  also 
institute  such  an  action  whenever  "there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any 
act  or  practice"  prohibited  by  the  same 
named  sections  or  by  subsection  12 (b>. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  wrong 
with  this  subsection,  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
shall  try  to  name  the  more  important  of 
them,  not  necessarily  the  order  of  their 
importance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provision  re- 
specting "whenever  any  person  has 
engaged"  is  in  disjunctive  relationship 
to  the  provision  "when  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
person  is  about  to  engage."  These  are 
alternatives,  each  of  which  may  stand 
separately.  That  is  why  they  are  con- 
nected by  the  word  "or."  Therefore,  this 
section  must  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  institution  of  enaction  of  for  so- 
called  preventive  relief  stipulated  to 
include  "an  order  directed  to  the  State 
and  State  or  local  election  officials"  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  action  of  one  single 
person  who  can  be  shown  to  have  engaged 
in  some  act  or  practice  prohibited  by 
one  of  the  numbered  sections  or  by  sub- 
section 12(b).  How  the  action  of  one 
individual  can  be  made  the  basis  for  an 
injunction  directed  to  the  State  and 
State  or  local  election  officials,  and  in 
terms  seeking  to  control  their  acts  or 
actions  in  the  future,  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.  If  there  is  a  lawyer  among 
my  colleagues  who  can  explain  this  to 
me.  I  hope  he  will  do  so.  I  would  even 
welcome  a  clear  and  logical  explanation 
from  a  nonlawyer.  But  that  is  what  this 
section  provides.  Now.  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  the  clause  relating  to  "reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  any  person 
is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice 
prohibited."  This  is  even  worse  than  the 
clause  "whenever  any  person  has 
engaged."  Under  the  latter,  at  least 
there  has  been  an  act  which  can  be  testi- 
fied to,  and  appraised.  But  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  "reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  any  person  is  about  to 
engage  in  any  act  or  practice  prohibited," 
it  is  clear  that  the  act  against  which  relief 
is  to  be  sought  has  not  yet  been  per- 
formed. It  is  not  required  that  the  act 
be  threatened,  or  that  there  be  proof 
that  It  has  been  threatened.  There  is  no 
definition  of  what  constitutes  "reasonable 
grounds  to  believe"  in  connection  with 


this  clause  of  the  subsection.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  visualize  what  standards  will  be 
applied.  Perhaps  the  Attorney  General 
will  seek  to  infer  future  actions  or  ac- 
tions reasonably  to  be  anticipated  from 
some  past  course  of  conduct.  Perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Attorney  General 
will  rely  on  unsworn  complaints  or  al- 
legations, as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
plaints signed  by  20  or  more  persons  of 
voting  age.  which  are  provided  for  under 
section  10.  Perhaps  some  other  basis 
will  be  selected.  In  any  event,  there  will 
be  nothing  more  to  go  on  than  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General. 

And  when  the  Attorney  General  has 
brought  his  action,  alleging  "reasonable 
grounds  to  believe."  it  will  be  up  to  the 
defendant,  perhaps  a  sovereign  State  of 
the  Union,  perhaps  State  or  local  elec- 
tion officials,  to  prove  a  negative,  which 
as  every  lawyer  in  this  body  knows,  is 
just  about  the  toughest  burden  which 
can  be  imposed  upon  a  litigant. 

I  am  bothered.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
use  of  the  seemingly  double  provision 
that  "the  Attorney  General  may  insti- 
tute for  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  an  action  for 
preventive  relief."  It  is  not  clear  to  me 
what  the  difference  is  between  institut- 
ing an  action  "for  the  United  States' 
and  instituting  an  action  "in  the  name 
of  the  United  States."  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  been  no  explanation  of  this 
point  either  on  this  floor,  or  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  or  in  the  committee  re- 
port. If  such  an  explanation  has  been 
made,  I  hope  some  Senator  will  call  it 
to  my  attention,  and  explain  the  explana- 
tion. I  feel  confident.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  bill  is  so  subtly  drawn,  that 
there  was  a  purpose  in  the  use  of  this 
so  seemingly  double  provision.  This  lan- 
guage seeks  to  accomplish  a  particular 
objective.  I  think  the  Senators  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  this  objective  is  be- 
fore it  is  asked  that  you  vote  on  this  bill. 

I  am  much  more  readily  bothered.  Mr. 
President,  by  the  provision  respecting  an 
order  "directed  to  the  State."  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  Federal  court  being 
given  power  to  issue  orders  directed  at 
the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  in 
their  capacity  as  such. 

When  we  get  to  subsection  12(f),  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  find  a  provision  that 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  section  12.  This  must 
mean,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  at  face  value, 
that  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
will  have  jurisdiction  of  an  action  insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States  against  a 
sovereign  State,  asking  for  an  order  di- 
rected to  that  State  in  its  capacity  as 
such.  But.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  2.  article  3  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction.  To  grant  original  juris- 
diction in  such  an  action  to  a  district 
court  seems  to  me  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  think  subsection  12(b)  is  uncon- 
stitutional in  this  respect. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  consider 
what  are  the  acts  or  practices  prohibited 
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by  sections  2,  3.  4.  5.  7.  10,  11,  and  suh 
section  12(b).  This  is  important  be* 
cause  under  subsection  12(d)  if  any  per" 
son  has  engaged  in  any  such  prohibited 
act  or  practice,  or  there  are  reasonablP 
grounds  to  believe  that  any  person  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  such  act  or  prac- 
tice, the  Attorney  General  may  institute 
an  action  for  a  so-called  preventive 
relief. 

The  only  thing  section  7  prohibits  la 
treating  a  challenge  made  in  accordance 
with  subsection  8(a)  of  this  bill  as  the 
basis  for  prosecution  under  section  li 
But  I  do  not  think.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  the  prohibition  the  drafters  of 
the  bill  had  in  mind  when  they  included 
section  7  in  the  list  of  named  sections  In 
subsection  12 <d^  because  there  is  no- 
where to  be  found  in  the  bill  any  Indica- 
tion that  its  drafters  were  concerned  in 
any  way  with  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  any  individuals  except  those  who 
might  be.  or  those  who  might  claim  to 
have  been,  deprived  of  the  right  to 
register  to  vote  or  to  have  their  vote 
counted  because  of  race  or  color.  The 
bill,  clearly,  has  as  its  main  concern, 
loading  the  voting  lists  of  Southern 
States  with  the  names  of  Negro  voters 
So  we  must  consider  the  possibility  that 
the  drafters  of  the  bill  intended  that  the 
certain  affirmative  provisions  of  section 
7  should  be  consti-ued  as  prohibiting  the 
negative,  and  that  it  was  in  this  light 
that  section  10  was  specifically  men- 
tioned in  subsection  12'd). 

The  specific  affirmative  requirements 
of  section  7  are  first,  any  person  whom  an 
examiner  appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  finds  to  have  the  qualifica- 
tions "prescribed  by  State  law  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States"  shall  promptly  be 
placed  on  a  list  of  eligible  voters. 

Here  is  a  rundown  on  these  prohibited 
acts  or  practices: 

Section  2  prohibits  imposition  or  ap- 
plication by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division, of  any  voting  qualifications  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  any  standard, 
practice,  or  procedures,  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

Section  3  prohibits,  in  subsection  (c). 
enforcement  of  any  qualification,  prereq- 
uisite, standard,  practice  or  proce- 
dure, with  respect  to  voting  which  is 
"different  from  that  in  force  or  effect" 
at  the  time  the  Attorney  General  insti- 
tuted a  proceeding  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  15th  amendment  in  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  and  a  court 
in  deciding  this  proceeding  has  found 
that  violations  of  the  15th  amendment 
justifying  equitable  relief  have  occurred 
within  the  territory  of  such  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  filed  an  objection  to  the  differ- 
ent qualification  prerequisite,  standard, 
practice  or  procedure  within  60  days 
after  it  has  been  submitted  to  him,  by 
the  chief  legal  officer  or  other  appro- 
priate official  of  the  State.  This  prohi- 
bition is  to  remain  in  effect  until  the 
court  finds  that  the  different  qualifica- 
tion, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  "does  not  have  the  purpose 
or  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or 
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abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color." 

Section  4  prohibits  denial  of  any  citi- 
zen's rights  to  vote  in  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  election  because  of  failure  to 
comply  with  any  test  or  device  in  any 
State,  which  has  been  made  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  Federal  suspension  of 
State  laws  respecting  voting  qualifica- 
tions, under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
except  where  the  U.S.  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  have  determined, 
in  an  action  for  declaratoi-y  judgment 
brought  by  the  State  or  its  subdivision, 
that  the  effects  of  denial  or  abridgment, 
if  any,  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color,  "have  been  effectively 
corrected  by  State  or  local  action  and 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  any  test  or  device  sought  to  be 
used  by  such  State  or  subdivision  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  or  will  have  the 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 
The  prohibition  in  section  5  is  veiT  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  section  4,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier. 

Section  5  prohibits  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  from  administering  any  vot- 
ing qualifications  prerequisite  to  voting 
or  standards,  practice,  or  procedure  with 
respect  to  voting,  different  from  that  in 
force  or  effect  on  November  1,  1964,  if 
the  State  has  been  brought  under  the 
Federal  sanction  of  suspension  of  State 
voting  laws,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
secure  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  declaratoiT 
judgment  that  "such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standards,  practice,  or  pro- 
cedure does  not  have  the  purpose  or  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color";  but  in  section  5,  this  prohibi- 
tion is  further  modified,  so  as  to  be  in- 
effective if  the  proposed  second,  names 
of  eligible  voters  contained  in  lists  or 
supplements  thereto  transmitted  by  ex- 
aminers to  appropriate  election  officials, 
with  copies  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  concerned,  shall  be 
placed  on  the  official  voting  list  by  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  election  offi- 
cials; third,  any  person  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  examiner's  list  shall  be  en- 
titled and  allowed  to  vote  in  the  election 
district  of  his  residence,  unless  and  until 
the  appropriate  election  officials  shall 
have  been  notified  that  such  person  has 
been  removed  from  the  examiner's  list; 
fourth,  the  examiner  shall  issue  to  each 
person  whose  name  appears  on  the  ex- 
aminer's list  a  certificate  evidencing  his 
eligibility  to  vote. 

Section  10  definitely  does  not  prohibit 
anything,  neither  any  act  or  any  prac- 
tice. It  does  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  institute 
certain  actions  to  require  that  certain 
persons  be  placed  on  the  official  voting 
list  of  their  respective  States  and  be  per- 
mitted to  vote.  But  surely  there  is  no 
way  to  construe  this  as  a  prohibition. 
In  the  absence  of  court  action,  there  is 
not  even  a  mandate  here,  which  could 
be  turned  around  and  considered  as,  in 
the  reverse,  a  prohibition.  There  is  au- 
thority in  section  10  for  courts,  acting 
upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral to  appoint  persons  to  observe 
whether  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  per- 
mitted to  vote  and  have  their  votes 
counted;  but  clearly,  this  is  not  a  pro- 
hibition. There  is  also  in  this  section, 
that  is,  in  section  10 — authorization  for 
courts  to  impound  ballots  cast  in  certain 
elections  "until  such  time  as  all  persons 
whom  the  court  has  ordered  permitted  to 
vote,  and  who  are  refused  or  denied  the 
opportunity  to  vote,  have  the  oppor- 
turuty  to  vote  on  election  day,  or  the  day 
following."  But  this  is  not  a  prohibition, 
and  if  the  court  issues  an  order  respect- 
ing the  impounding  of  ballots  in  an  elec- 
tion, it  will  be  the  order  itself  which 
makes  any  prohibitions  that  may  be 
stipulated  therein.  I  have  been  unable 
to  figure  out  why  section  11  was  specifi- 
cally listed  in  subsection  12(d).  I  feel 
sure  there  must  have  been  a  purpose  in 
the  minds  of  the  drafters  of  the  bill;  but 
it  has  not  been  disclosed  to  me  and  I 
doubt  that  it  has  been  disclosed  to  the 
Senate. 

Section  11,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
does  include,  in  terms,  specific  provisions. 
It  prohibits  failure  or  refusal  by  any  per- 
son acting  under  color  of  law,  to  permit 
to  vote  any  persons  who  is  entitled  to 
vote  under  any  provision  of  this  bill,  or 
to  fail  or  refuse  to  count  such  person's 
vote. 

Section  11(b)  also  prohibits  any  per- 
son, whether  or  not  acting  imder  color 
of  law,  from  Intimidating,  threatening, 
or  coercing,  or  attempting  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  "any  person  from 
voting  or  attempting  to  vote"  or  to  in- 
timidate, threaten,  or  coerce  or  attempt 
to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce  "any 
person  from  exercising  any  power  or 
duties  under  section  3(a) ,  6,  8, 10, 12(e) ." 
Just  what  is  encompassed  by  these  provi- 
sions is  something  I  have  discussed  in 
detail  earlier  today.  So  we  see,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
possible  acts,  any  one  of  which,  if  com- 
mitted by  even  a  single  person  will  bring 
into  being  the  Attorney  General's  right 
to  institute  an  action  for  preventive  re- 
lief, "for  the  United  States  or  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States."  Of  course, 
under  subsection  12(d),  the  Attorney 
General  will  have  the  same  right  to  in- 
stitute an  action  for  preventive  relief  if 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  any  person  is  about  to  engage  "in 
any  one  of  the  prohibited  acts  or 
practices." 

We  move  now  to  section  12(e).  This 
subsection  reads  as  follows : 

(e)  Whenever  In  any  political  subdivision 
in  which  there  are  examiners  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  any  persons  allege  to  such 
an  examiner  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  that  notwithstanding 

( 1 )  their  listing  under  this  Act  or  registra- 
tion by  an  appropriate  election  oflacial  and 

(2)  their  eligibility  to  vote,  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  vote  In  such  election,  the 
examiner  shall  forthwith  notify  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  judicial  district  if 
such  allegations  in  his  opinion  api}ear  to  be 
well  founded.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  United  States  attorney  may  not 
later  than  seventy-two  hours  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  file  with  the  district  court 
an  application  for  an  order  providing  for  the 
casting  or  counting  of  the  ballots  of  such 
persons  and  requiring  the  Inclusion  of  their 
votes  In  the  total  vote  before  the  results  of 


such  election  shall  be  deemed  final  and  any 
force  or  effect  given  thereto.  The  district 
court  shall  hear  and  determine  such  mat- 
ters immediately  after  the  filing  of  such  ap- 
plication. The  remedy  provided  In  this  sub- 
section shall  not  preclude  any  remedy  avail- 
able under  State  or  Federal  law. 

This  subsection  provides  for  actions  to 
be  filed  by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  any  ju- 
dicial district  not  later  than  72  hours 
after  the  closing  of  the  polls,  of  an  ap- 
plication for  an  order,  providing  for  the 
casting  or  counting  the  ballots  of  cer- 
tain named  individuals,  and  requiring  the 
inclusion  of  the  votes  of  such  individuals 
in  the  total  vote  before  the  results  of  the 
election  shall  be  deemed  final  and  any 
force  or  effect  given  thereto.    Such  an 
action,  the  subsection  provides,  may  be 
filed  by  the  U.S.  attorney  whenever  ex- 
aminers appointed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  any  political  subdivision 
within  his  judicial  district  have  received 
any  allegations,  within  24  hours  after  the 
closing  of  the  polls,  that  the  person  or 
persons    making    any   such    allegations 
have  been  listed  under  this  proposed  law 
or  registered  by  an  appropriate  election 
official,  and  are  eligible  to  vote,  notwith- 
standing which  they  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  the  election.    The  ex- 
aminer is  required,  upon  receipt  of  any 
such  allegation,  to  notify  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney forthwith,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
examiner,  the  allegation  appears  to  be 
well  founded. 

The  subsection  contains  a  rather  novel 
provision  that  "the  District  Court  shall 
herein  determine  such  matters  immedi- 
ately after  the  filing  of  such  applica- 
tion." Whether  this  is  meant  to  pre- 
clude the  giving  of  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  the  State  election 
officials  or  other  officials  of  the  State 
concerned,  is  not  made  clear.  Certainly 
such  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
is  not  provided  for.  Yet  without  such 
notice,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the 
procedure  called  for  by  this  subsection 
would  constitute  due  process  of  law,  and 
any  action  taken,  even  by  a  court,  not 
constituting  due  process  of  law,  is  tm- 
constitutional  with  respect  to  the  partic- 
ular case,  at  least,  and,  therefore,  of  no 
force  and  effect. 

Section  12(f)  reads  as  follows: 

(f)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  states 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  in- 
stituted pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
a  person  asserting  rights  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

We  have  i-eferred  to  this  subsection 
earlier,  Mr.  President,  to  the  extent  that 
I  pointed  out  that  it  provided  for  juris- 
diction In  the  district  courts  of  a  proceed- 
ing which  might  be  instituted  under  this 
section,  naming  a  sovereign  State  as  a 
party,  and  that  this  flew  in  the  face  of 
the  constitutional  provision  giving  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
original  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  all 
actions  where  a  State  is  a  party. 

The  remainder  of  the  subsection  pro- 
vides that  the  courts  shall  have  and  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  of  proceedings  pursuant 
to  section  12  "without  regard  to  whether 
a  person  asserting  rights  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  have  exhausted 
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any   administrative   or   other   remedies 
that  may  be  provided  by  law." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Piesldent.  under 
tliis  subsection,  actions  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  by  a  U.S.  attorney 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  12 
will  supersede  any  legal  proceedings  or 
quasi-legal  or  administrative  proceedings 
underway  in  State  courts  or  State  quasi- 
judicial  or  administrative  bodies. 

Also,  of  course,  this  section  frees  any 
person  alleging  deprivation  of  voting 
rights  from  any  requirement  pursuing  his 
remedies  under  State  law  before  seeking 
Federal  intervention  in  his  behalf  and 
seeking  to  get  liis  case  before  a  Federal 
court. 

Section  13  starts  out  with  what  sounds 
like  kind  words,  even  words  of  comfort, 
but  there  is  very  little  comfort  by  the 
time  one. finishes  reading  the  section. 
This  section  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  Listing  proce<iures  shall  be  termi- 
nated In  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
suite  (a)  with  respect  to  exanilners  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (b)  of  section  6 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  notifies  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  (1)  that  all  per- 
sons listed  by  the  examiner  for  such  subdivi- 
sion have  been  placed  on  the  appropriate 
voting  revjlstration  roll.  (2)  that  there  is  no 
longer  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  per- 
sons will  be  deprived  of  or  denied  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  In  such 
subdivision;  and  (b).  with  respect  to  ex- 
aminers appointed  pursuant  to  section  3(a). 
upon  order  of  the  authorizing  coxirt.  A  po- 
litical subdivision  may  petition  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  termination  of  listing  proce- 
dures under  clause  ^a) . 

As  I  said.  Mr.  President,  this  section 
starts  off  with  kind  words,  words  of  com- 
fort and  encouragement.  These  words 
are  'listing  procedures  shall  be  termi- 
nated." 

But  the  section  goes  on  to  set  up  a 
number  of  roadblocks  to  such  termina- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  examiners,  the  "list- 
ing procedures"  are  to  be  terminated 
"whenever  the  Attorney  General  notifies 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  first,  that 
all  persons  listed  by  the  examiners  for 
such  subdivision  have  been  placed  on  the 
appropriate  voting  registration  role;  sec- 
ond, that  there  is  no  longer  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  persons  will  be  de- 
prived of  or  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color  in  such  subdivi- 
sions: and  third,  with  respect  to  exam- 
iners appointed  pursuant  to  section  3* a) 
upon  order  of  the  authorizing  court. 

There  is  another  provision  contained 
in  subsection  12(c).  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  "willfully  and  knowingly"  in- 
terfere with  "any  rights  secured  by  sec- 
tions 2.  3.  4,  5,  7,  9.  10,  or  11."  What 
the  difference  is  between  "interfering" 
with  such  an  allegedly  "secured"  right 
and  "depriving  or  attempting  to  de- 
prive" any  person  of  the  same  right,  is 
not  clear.  Senators  will  note  this  is  not 
a  conspiracy  provision,  as  are  the  two 
categories  of  crimes  created  in  the  first 
clause  of  this  subsection  12(c).  This  is 
a  crime  of  "willfully  and  knowingly"  in- 
terfering with  an  allegedly  "secured" 
right  under  one  of  the  main  sections. 
How  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  "inter- 
fere" with  such  an  alleged  right  with- 
out either  "depriving"  or  "attempting  to 


deprive"  any  person  of  such  right,  I  do 
not  understand.  In  this  respect,  sub- 
section 12(c)  appears  to  be  substantially 
a  duplication  of  subsection  12(a).  Per- 
haps it  was  intended  by  the  drafters  of 
the  bill  that  this  portion  of  subsection 
12 ic)  should  also  be  a  conspiracy  pro- 
vision, like  the  first  clause  of  the  subsec- 
tion: but  if  so.  they  missed  the  boat,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  way  the  section  is 
drafted. 

So.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  ex- 
aminers appointed  pursuant  to  clause 
(b)  of  section  6  of  the  bill,  determination 
of  listing  procedures  is  entirely  up  to  the 
Attorney  General:  and  the  subsection 
recognizes  this  by  providing  that  "a  po- 
litical subdivision  may  petition  the  At- 
torney General  for  determination  of  list- 
ing procedures"  under  this  clause.  With 
respect  to  examiners  appointed  puisuant 
to  section  3(a).  listing  procedures  are 
determined,  first,  upon  order  of  the  au- 
thorizing court:  but  here  it  is  implicit, 
though  not  directly  stated,  that  any  such 
petition  may  be  opposed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed 
that  in  the  face  of  such  opposition,  a 
court  once  having  issued  its  order  au- 
thorizing examiners,  would  alter  or  can- 
cel it. 

The  attention  of  Senators  is  invited  to 
the  fact  that  in  authorizing  termination 
of  listing  procedures  in  any  case  where 
examiners  were  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (b>.  of  section  6.  the  Attorney 
General  is  to  notify  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  that  "all  persons  listed  by 
the  examiner  for  such  subdivision  have 
been  placed  on  the  appropriate  voting 
registration  roll."  This  causes  me  to 
wonder  what  will  happen  in  any  case 
where  the  examiner  listed  a  name  which 
was  subsequently  stricken  without  hav- 
ing been  placed  on  the  voting  registra- 
tion roll.  Will  the  listing  procedure  con- 
tinue indefinitely  in  that  political  sub- 
division? This  would  seem  to  be  a  most 
unjust  result;  but  then,  in  a  bowl  so  full 
of  injustices,  what  does  one  more  unjust 
result  matter? 

Section  14  contains  several  subsections, 
which  I  shall  take  up  and  discuss  in 
order. 

Section  14(a)  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  (a)  All  cases  of  criminal  contempt 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  governed  by  section  151  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1955). 

So  we  find,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
short  three-line  subsection  really  says  a 
mouthful.  It  authorizes  trials  for  crim- 
inal contempt  without  a  jury  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge,  where  the  sentence 
is  a  fine  not  in  excess  of  $300  or  impris- 
onment not  in  excess  of  45  days:  it  gives 
the  individual  convicted  of  contempt  In 
such  a  nonjury  trial  the  right  to  a  new 
trial  before  a  jury  if  the  sentence  exceeds 
those  limitations:  and  it  explicitly  pro- 
vides for  "civil  contempt  proceedings, 
without  a  jury,  to  secure  compUance  with 
or  to  prevent  obstruction  of,  as  distin- 
guished from  punishment  for  violations 
of.  any  law  to  wit,  process,  order,  rule, 
decree,  or  command  of  the  court  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  usages  of 
law  and  equity,  including  the  power  of 
detention."    In    other    words,    a    court 


may  put  a  man  in  jail  indefinitely,  until 
he  satisfies  the  court  he  has  compUe^j 
with  or  will  comply  with  the  court's  order 
or  orders. 

This  section  is  actually  to  be  found 
as  section  1995  of  the  United  States  Code 
1958  edition.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  was  Public  Law  315  of  the  85th 
Congress,  or  as  now  cited  "Public  Law 
85-315."  It  was  approved  September  9, 
1957.  Section  151  of  this  act  reads  as 
follows: 

Criminal  Contempt  Proceedings;  Penal- 
ties; Trial  by  Jury. — In  all  cases  of  crimi- 
nal contempt  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
tills  Act,  the  accused,  upon  conviction,  gliall 
be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both: 
Provided,  hotvcver,  that  in  case  the  accused 
is  a  natural  person  the  fine  to  be  paid  sliall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1.C00,  nor  shaU  im- 
prisonment exceed  the  term  of  six  months: 
Provided  further,  that  in  any  such  proceed- 
ing for  criminal  contempt,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Judge,  the  accused  may  be  tried  with 
or  withotit  a  jury:  Provided  further,  how- 
ever,  that  in  the  event  such  proceeding  for 
criminal  contempt  be  tried  before  a  Judge 
witliout  a  Jury  and  the  sentence  of  the  court 
upon  conviction  is  a  fine  In  excess  of  the 
sum  of  $300  or  imprisonment  in  excess  o( 
forty-flve  days,  the  accused  in  said  pro- 
ceeding, upon  demand  therefore,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  trial  de  novo  before  a  Jury, 
which  shall  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  practice  in  other  criminal  cases. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  contempts 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court  or 
so  near  thereto  as  to  Interfere  directly  with 
the  administration  of  Justice  nor  to  the  mis- 
behavior, misconduct,  or  disobedience,  of  any 
ofBcer  of  the  court  in  respect  to  the  writs, 
orders,  or  process  of  the  court. 

Nor  shall  anything  herein  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  law  be  construed  to  deprive 
courts  of  their  power,  by  civil  contempt  pro- 
ceedings, without  a  Jury,  to  secure  con- 
pllance  with  or  to  prevent  obstruction  of, 
as  distinguished  from  punishment  for  \dola- 
tions  of,  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order,  rule, 
decree,  or  command  of  the  court  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  usages  of  law  and 
equity.  Including  the  power  of  detention. 

Now  we  move  on  to  subsection  14(b). 
This  subsection  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  No  court  other  than  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  court  or 
appeals  in  any  proceeding  under  section  8 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  any  declara- 
tory Judgment  pursuant  to  section  4  or  any 
restraining  order  or  temporary  or  permanent 
Injunction  against  the  execution  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  The  right 
to  intervene  In  any  action  brought  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  States,  political 
subdivisions,  and  their  appropriate  oflttcials. 

Here  Is  another  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional provision,  because  the  requirement 
that  no  court  other  than  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a 
court  of  appeals  in  any  proceeding  in  sec- 
tion 8  will  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an.v 
restraining  order  or  temporary  or  perma- 
nent Injunction  against  the  execution  or 
enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this  act 
unquestionably  has  the  affect  of  denying 
sovereign  States  of  the  Union  the  right 
to  seek  relief  by  Injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order,  in  an  action  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  itself  gives  the  Su- 
preme Court  original  jurisdiction  over 
actions  to  which  a  State  is  a  party,  and 
this  includes  actions  Instituted  by  States 
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as  well  as  actions  where  States  are  named 
flc  parties  defendant.  So  this  provision 
not  only  deprives  the  States  of  their 
right  to  go  into  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
also  deprives  the  Supreme  Court  of  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  granted  to  It  in  the  Con- 
sUtution. 

Subsection  14(c)  defines  the  terms 
"vote"  and  "political  subdivisions"  as 
used  in  this  bill.  This  subdivision  reads 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  term  "vote"  shall  Include  all  ac- 
tion necessary  to  make  a  vote  effective  In  any 
primary,  special,  or  general  election,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  registration,  listing 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  other  action  required 
by  law  prerequisite  to  voting,  casting  a  ballot, 
and  having  such  ballot  counted  and  Included 
in  the  appropriate  totals  of  votes  cast  with 
respect  to  candidates  for  public  office  and 
propositions  for  which  votes  are  received  In 
an  election. 

(2)  The  term- "political  subdivision"  shall 
mean  any  co\iirty  or  parish,  except  that  where 
registration  for  voting  is  not  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  county  or  parish, 
the  term  shall  include  any  other  subdivision 
of  a  State  which  conducts  registration  for 
voting. 

The  reason  for  inclusion  of  this  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "vote"  is  unclear,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill, 
throughout  Its  length,  treats  separate- 
ly of  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  reg- 
ister, and  the  right  to  have  a  vote  count- 
ed. The  result  of  this  definition,  which 
makes  the  term  "vote"  a  word  of  art  as 
used  in  the  bill,  and  unravelling  the  exact 
effect  of  this  may  prove  a  little  difficult, 
especially  if  the  definition  Is  construed 
to  include  variations  of  the  word  "vote" 
such  as  "voting."  However,  this  prob- 
lem Is  primarily  technical,  and  I  shall 
not  devote  time  to  it. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "political 
subdivision"  Is  chiefly  Interesting  because 
It  operates  to  exclude  a  State  from  being 
considered  as  within  the  term.  Thus, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  12(e)  au- 
thorizing U.S.  attorneys  to  apply  for 
court  orders  providing  for  the  casting 
or  counting  of  ballots  of  persons  alleging 
that  their  votes  were  not  counted  al- 
though they  were  listed  and  eligible  to 
vote,  clearly  cannot  be  applied  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  but  must  be  handled  on  a 
county-by-county  basis,  or  on  the 
basis  of  such  lesser  p>olltical  subdi- 
visions as  may,  in  a  particular  State, 
conduct  registration  for  voting. 

Subsection  14(d)  Is  chiefly  note- 
worthy not  for  what  It  provides,  but  for 
what  it  does  not  Include. 

This  subsection  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  gives  false 
information  as  to  his  name,  address,  or  peri- 
od of  residence  in  the  voting  district  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibility  to  reg- 
ister or  vote,  or  conspires  with  another  In- 
dividual for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his 
false  registration  or  illegal  voting,  or  pays 
or  offers  to  pay  or  accepts  payment  either 
for  registration  or  for  voting  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  this  provision  shall  be  applica- 
ble only  to  elections  held  for  the  selection 
of  presidential  electors.  Members  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  and  Members  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  House  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  only  right,  Mr.  President,  that 
with  the  cards  stacked  so  heavily  on  the 
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side  of  an  applicant  for  voter  registra- 
tion under  this  bill,  there  should  be  a 
substantial  penalty  for  the  giving  of  false 
Information  by  any  individual  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  eligibllty  to 
register  or  vote,  or  for  conspiring  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  false  registration 
or  illegal  voting,  or  for  the  payment,  or 
offer  to  pay,  or  acceptance  of  a  bribe  for 
registration  or  for  voting.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  subsection  14 ^d)  is  a  salutary 
provision.  But  I  direct  the  attention  of 
Senators  particularly  to  the  proviso  at 
the  end  of  the  section,  making  it  ap- 
plicable only  to  elections  held  for  the 
selection  of  presidential  electors,  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Throughout   the   bill,   alleged   voting 
rights  to  register  and  vote  In  State  elec- 
tions are  repeatedly  asserted,  and  many 
provisions    of    the    bill    are    aimed    at 
protecting    or    enforcing    such    alleged 
rights.    Why,   then,   does  the  bill   not 
provide  penalties  on  the   same    broad 
basis?     It  Is  not  a  suflBcient  answer  to 
say  that  Congiess  does  not  have  juris- 
diction to  penalize  the  giving  of  false  in- 
formation or  the  conspiring  to  encourage 
false  registration  or  Illegal  voting,  or  the 
payment  or  acceptance  of  bribes  for  reg- 
istration or  for  voting.  In  State  elections. 
If  this  Is  true,  then  the  Congress  has  no 
more  right  to  enact  legislation  govern- 
ing who  may  vote  In  State  elections.   By 
the  same  token.  Congress  then  has  no 
right  to  enact  criminal  statutes,  with 
penalties  up  to  $5,000  fine  or  5  years  In 
prison,  or  both,  for  intimidation,  threat, 
coercion,    or    attempted    Intimidation, 
threat,  or  coercion  of  persons  from  vot- 
ing or  attempting  to  vote  in  State  elec- 
tions, or  for  depriving  or  attempting  to 
deprive    any    person    of    the    alleged 
"secured  right"  to  vote  in  State  elections, 
or     for     the     fraudulent     destruction, 
defacement,  mutilation,  or  other  altera- 
tion of  a  paper  ballot,  or  the  fraudulent 
alteration  of  any  voting  record,  made  by 
voting  machine  or  otherwise. 

But  this  bill  purports  to  do  all  those 
things.  If  this  bill  can  create  Federal 
crimes  In  those  areas,  then  this  bill  can 
create  a  Federal  crime  of  giving  false 
Information  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing eligibility  to  register  or  vote,  or  con- 
spiring for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
false  registration  or  Illegal  voting,  or  pay- 
ing or  offering  to  pay  or  accepting  a  bribe 
for  registration  or  voting.  In  State  elec- 
tions. We  cannot  have  It  both  ways, 
and  still  claim  that  we  are  being  either 
just  or  reasonable. 

Section  15  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  attention  of  Senators  Is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  blank  check 
authorization;  there  Is  no  limitation,  and 
no  estimate  has  been  submitted  as  to 
what  the  total  cost  of  this  bill  may  be. 

Section  16  of  the  bill,  the  last  section, 
provides : 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances 
is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  the  provision  to  other 
persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to  other 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


How  effective  such  a  provision  as  this 
really  is  may  be  argued  interminably.  I 
do  not  propose  to  argue  it  here  and  now. 
Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  at  thisy 
time.  I  want  to  make  one  or  two  more 
observations  at  this  point,  however. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  obviously  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  testimony  of  the  At- 
torney General,  and  of  others,  that  con- 
stitutional justification  for  this  bill,  so 
far  as  it  deprives  States  of  the  right  to 
fix  qualifications  for  electors,  rests  on  an 
interpretation  of  the  15th  amendment  as 
overriding  the  provisions  of  article  I,  and 
of  the  10th  amendment,  in  this  respect. 
I  consider  this  to  be  a  wholly  untenable 
position.  The  Constitution  Is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land ;  but  like  any  other 
law,  all  of  Its  parts  should  be  construed 
in  pari  materia,  so  as  to  give  effect  to 
all  of  its  provisions.  If  possible,  not  to 
eclipse  any  one  provision  by  another  or 
others. 

Some  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee also  appeared  impressed  with  the 
argument  that  legislation  of  this  kind  Is 
justiflwi  on  the  ground  that  a  State 
which  has  been  found  gmlty  of  denial 
or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
reason  of  race  or  color  Is  not  entitled  to 
the  same  "presumption  of  Irmocence"  as 
a  State  which  has  not  been  so  convicted. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether 
any  State  has  ever  been  "convicted"  of 
anything,  in  a  criminal  sense,  I  still  re- 
ject any  proposal  for  imeven  or  Inequi- 
table application  of  the  "presumption  of 
Innocence"  doctrine,  as  between  States, 
If  It  Is  to  be  brought  into  consideration  at 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  perversion  of  the  "presumption  of 
innocence"  doctrine  Is  a  part-  of  the 
theory  underlying  approval  of  this  bill 
by  some  of  those  who  will  vote  for  It; 
and  I  believe  this  goes  toward  establish- 
ing the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the 
bill  as  a  whole. 

The  authority  granted  by  this  bill  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  to 
Instruct  examiners  concerning  appli- 
cable State  law  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  qualifications 
required  for  listing  and  laws  of  eligibility 
to  vote  is  accompanied  by  no  require- 
ment, nor  Is  there  any  requirement  any- 
where In  the  bill,  that  the  Commission 
shall  strictly  follow  the  provisions  of 
State  law.  Therefore,  this  authority 
given  to  the  Commission  to  instruct  ex- 
aminers respecting  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  listing  must  be  considered  as 
plenary.  The  issue  therefore  becomes, 
in  any  challenge  to  a  listing  on  an  eligl- 
blUty  list,  whether  the  Individual  listed 
has  complied  with  the  qualifications  set 
forth  by  the  Commission  in  Its  Instruc- 
tions, rather  than  whether  there  has 
been  compliance  with  the  qualifications 
as  set  forth  by  State  law  and  interpreted 
by  State  courts.  Quite  clearly,  this  can 
involve  invalidating  State  laws  even  In 
areas  where  such  laws  are  not  found  to  be 
in  any  conflict  with  the  15th  amendment 
or  with  any  other  constitutional  provi- 
sion. Since  this  possibility  exists,  and 
since  no  safeguards  have  been  provided 
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against  it  in  the  bill,  this  provision  for 
listing  applicants  for  voter  registration 
on  the  basis  of  instructions  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Attorney  General,  is  from 
a  constitutional  standpoint  a  clearly  In- 
defensible procedure. 

The  bill  does  not  even  require,  as  an 
indispensible  minimum,  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  recommend.  In  consultation, 
and  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
require,    in    instructing    its    examiners, 
bona  fide  residence  by  the  registrant  or 
applicant  for  registration,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  where  he  pro- 
poses to  vote,  and  acceptable  evidence 
that    the    applicant   is    of   voting    age. 
Neither  of  these  requirements  can  pos- 
sibly be  used  to  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color,  and  failure  to  protect 
such  requirements  of  State  law  is  a  fatal 
flaw,  from  a  constitutional  standpoint. 
While  this  bill  does  not  in  terms  pro- 
hibit   States    and    their   political    sub- 
divisions  from   enacting   laws   or   ord- 
nances, it  has  in  many  respects  the  same 
effect  as  a  prohibition,  because  it  0F>er- 
ates,  in  effect,  as  an  injunction  against 
the  enforcement  of  any  new  law  or  ord- 
nance imposing  qualifications   or  pro- 
cedures for  voting  different  than  those 
in  force  and  effect  on  November  1,  1964. 
This  is  certainly  an  unconstitutional  in- 
vasion of  the  powers  of  State  legislatures. 
In  order  for  a  State  or  its  political 
subdivision     to     achieve     a     favorable 
declaratory  judgment  under  this  bill,  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  State  or 
subdivision  to  show  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  administer  or  enforce  the  new 
law  or  ordnance  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  denial  or  abridgment  of   rights. 
The  specific  requirement  is  for  a  court 
finding  that  the  qualifications  or  pro- 
cedures provided  in  the  new  law  or  ord- 
nance will  not  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  15th  amendment.    This  clearly  puts 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  to  show  not  merely 
that  the  new  law  or  ordnance  may  be 
adequately   and   properly   administered 
and  enforced,  but  that  it  will  be  so  ad- 
ministered and  enforced  as  to  preclude 
denial  or  abridgment  of  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  15th  amendment.    This  is  a 
proposition     impossible     of     conclusive 
proof  and  so  the  alleged  right  to  a  de- 
claratory judgment,  which  the  bill  holds 
out,  is  in  fact  no  right  at  all.  and  the 
effective   prohibition   against    any    new 
enactment  is  thus  complete  and  absolute. 
One  of  the  principles  argued  In  behalf 
of  this  bill,  and  which  the  Senate  must 
In  effect  adopt  if  it  enacts  this  bill.  Is 
that  the  application  of  particular  sanc- 
tions to  those  political  subdivisions  In 
which  examiners  are  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  not  a  dis- 
criminatory provision,  in  the  constitu- 
tional sense,  because  such  subdivisions 
must  be  presumed  to  be  those  in  which 
violations  or  concealment  of  evidence  are 
most  likely  to  occur,  and  therefore  those 
of  major  concern  to  the  Congress  In  the 
enactment    of    the    proposed    statute. 
This  argument  defeats  itself,  for  It  grows 
from  the  seed  of  a  presumption  of  guilt 
based  upon  past  conduct. 

As  I  read  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if 
a  case  arises  in  which  a  Federal  oflBcer 


is  found  to  have  acted  or  to  be  acting 
improperly  or  illegally,  under  asserted 
authority  of  this  proposed  law,  recourse 
would  be  solely  to  the  District  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.    He  could  not 
be  prosecuted  in  a  State  court,  even  for 
taking  a  bribe  or  soliciting  one;  and  if 
his  action  in  this  regard  were  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  election,  rather  than 
with  respect  to  the  choice  of  Federal 
electors  or  a  U.S.  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  he  could  not  be 
prosecuted    under    Federal    law.    The 
State  courts  would  be  powerless  to  grant 
any  sort  of  relief  against  him.  and  no 
Federal  court  except  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  could 
entertain  any  petition  for  such  relief. 
I  think  this  is  an  unconscionable  situa- 
tion.   Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Fed- 
eral   employees,    perhaps    many    thou- 
sands, will  be  sent  into  the  States  of  the 
South  to  administer  this  law,  if  we  enact 
it.    There  is  no  more  assurance  that  aJl 
of  these  men  will  be  100-percent  honest 
and  upright  and  above  temptation  and 
impeccable  in  all  their  judgments  than 
there   is  that   every   one  of  a  similar 
number  of  State  officials  would  be  so. 
I  am  concerned  because  I  am  not  even 
sure  that  under  this  bill  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  the  power  to  grant  appropriate  re- 
lief in  such  a  case  as  I  have  outlined. 
Perhaps  It  should  be  assumed  that  a 
corollary  to  the  restriction  of  actions  to 
this  single  court  must  be  the  assumption 
that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  Issue 
restraining  orders  or  temporary  or  per- 
manent injunctions  against  the  execu- 
tion or  enforcement  of  any  provision  of 
this  bill  or  any  action  of  a  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  pursuant  thereto,  or 
against   anyone  acting   under  color  or 
claim  of  authority  under  this  law,  re- 
gardless of  the  residence  of  the  Federal 
officer  or  other  individual  concerned,  or 
the  place  where  he  is  acting  or  where  his 
improper  actions  took  place.    But  the  bill 
does  not  spell  this  out  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  I  gravely  fear  that  the  only  relief,  if 
indeed  any  relief  is  to  be  found,  in  such 
an  instance  as  I  have  outlined  will  be  in 
the  discretion  of  Federal  administrative 
officers.    The  Attorney  General,  perhaps, 
will  have  power  under  this  bill  to  correct 
such  a  situation,  if  he  is  made  aware  of 
it  and  feels  that  he  should  do  so.    Per- 
haps the  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
have  such  power,  in  some  instances.   But 
I  say.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  created 
a  situation  in  which  hordes  of  Federal 
officers  are  to  be  sent  swarming  into  the 
States  of  the  South,  and  when  any  of 
them  go  bad,  the  people  of  the  affected 
community  and  of  the  affected  State, 
even  State  officials  or  the  State  itself, 
will  have  no  recourse  to  take  any  action 
against  the  Individual  concerned,  no  way 
to  raise  up  any  protection  against  him, 
except  by  reaching  the  ear  of  someone 
in  Washington  who  as  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministrative discretion  may  be  willing  to 
move  the  malefactor  out. 
Finally,  let  me  say  this. 
No  one  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  was  able  to  think  of  a  better 
defense  against  the  charge  that  this  Is 
an  ex  post  facto  law  than  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  the  Attorney  General,  which 
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we  understand  to  be  that  States  which 
have  violated  or  permitted  the  violation 
of  the  voting  rights  of  individuals  within 
their  borders,  without  being  punished 
therefor,  may  not  now  be  heard  to  com 
plain  of  a  Federal  statute  which  flnallv 
subjects  them  to  regulation  designed  to 
protect  against  such  violations  of  rights 
in  the  future.  Those  who  adopt  this 
view — and  there  are  many  such,  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with 
any  better  defense  to  the  ex  post  facto 
charge — admit  the  bill  has  prospective 
effect,  but  say  that  even  though  the  de- 
termination of  States  to  which  certain 
procedures  are  applied,  or  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, rests  in  part  at  least  upon  the  past 
course  of  events  and  actions,  such  events 
and  actions  were  reprehensible  and  any 
discrimination  involved  in  the  bill  now 
before  us  Is  no  more  than  just  retri- 
bution. 

Obviously,  this  is  an  argument  which 
is  very  appealing  to  the  emotions;  but  it 
is  an  argument  completely  without  legal 
validity.  An  ex  post  facto  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional by  definition.  And  a  bill 
which  provides  punishment,  even  any 
degree  of  punishment,  for  past  offenses, 
is  an  ex  post  facto  law.  This  bill,  Mr! 
President,  will  be  an  ex  post  facto  law  If 
we  enact  it,  and  it  will  be  unconstitu- 
tional for  that  reason. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Eastxand's 
speech. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  grateful  to 
the  Senator  if  he  would  yield  to  me  to 
make  some  remarks,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator  ask 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  yield  to  me,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor;  that  my 
remarks  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  his  remarks;  and  further, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  in  spite  of  the  germaneness  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chairK  Is  there  objection? 
Hearing  none,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  , 


NEW  CONSERVATION  IN  CITIES  AND 
ALONG  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
upon  all  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments and  the  highway  agencies  of  those 
States  and  municipal  goverrunents  to 
join  the  Federal  Government  in  a  part- 
nership to  make  highways  things  of 
beauty,  instead  of  asphalt  treadmills, 
and  cities  places  for  people  instead  of 
smoke  and  pollution. 

I  commend  strongly  President  Johnson 
for  reversing  the  trend  toward  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  landscape  by 
highway  engineers. 

I  urge  the  Governors  of  all  States  and 
their  State  highway  department  to  heed 
the  counsel  of  the  President. 


May  20,  1965 

I  should  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
m  Federal  Highway  Administrator  Rex 
Whitton,  who  is  trying  hard  to  lead  the 
State  directors  of  highway  departments 
into  new  pastures  of  beauty  and  away 
from  concrete  strips  which  have  done 
so  much  to  deface  the  landscape  of  our 

country. 

His  leadership  m  a  recent  controversy 
surrounding  the  construction  of  an  ex- 
pressway through  Independence  National 
Park  in  Philadelphia  has  saved  it,  the 
country's  most  hallowed  historical  site, 
from  desecration  by  a  Chinese  wall 
topped  with  a  10-lane  freeway. 

The  President's  recently  formulated 
conservation  program  for  urban  Amer- 
icans, in  which  city  streets  and  septic 
tanks  of  suburbia  will  receive  as  much 
national  concern  as  the  wide  open  spaces 
will,  I  hope,  prevent  urban  man  from 
continuing  to  do  those  awesome  things 
to  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water  which 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  our  urban 
civilization. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  start  to  do 
something  to  control  urban  man  in  the 
public  interest  before  he  succeeds  in  de- 
stroying our  society. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  circular  memorandum  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  sent  to  regional 
and  division  engineers,  on  the  subject 
of  consideration  of  the  overall  interests 
of  the  public  in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  and  programs  for  the  protec- 
tion or  improvement  of  parks  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  and  historical  re- 
sources; a  circular  memorandum  to  di- 
rectors, regional  and  divisional  engineers, 
on  the  subject  of  esthetics  in  highway 
location  and  design;  and  a  press  release 
from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Policy  Developed  To  Prevent  Higli=^ 
way  Construction  Damage  to  Fish  and 
Wildlife."  issued  Jointly  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TJS.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington.  DC.  May  25, 1964. 
To:  Regional  and  Division  Engineers. 
Prom:    Rex    M.    Whitton,    Federal    Highway 

Administrator. 
Subject:  Consideration  of  the  overall  inter- 
ests of  the  public  In  the  Federal-aid 
highway  programs  and  programs  for  the 
protection  or  Improvement  of  parks  and 
other  outdoor  recreational  and  historical 
resources. 

To  assure  that  full  consideration  is  given 
to  the  overall  Interests  of  the  public  In  both 
the  Federal-aid  highway  programs  and  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  or  Improvement  of 
public  recreational  resources  (such  as  but 
not  necessarily  limited  to  public  parks,  play- 
grounds, forests,  open  space,  game  sanctu- 
aries, and  the  like)  and  historical  resources, 
It  will  In  the  future  be  required  that  the 
plans,  specifications  and  estimate  (P.S.  &  E.) 
for  each  Federal-aid  highway  project  which 
affects  natural  or  manmade  resources  de- 
voted to,  or  Included  In  realistic  plans  for, 
public  recreational  or  historical  preserva- 
tion purposes  by  a  public  authority  having 
the  official  responsibility  therefor,  contain  a 
«tatement  that  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment did  afford  to  such  appropriate  public 
authority  ample  opportunity  at  the  earliest 
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practicable  time  to  review  the  highway  de- 
partment's planning  for  the  proposed  high- 
way location  and  construction.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  review,  as  a  minimum, 
would  consist  of  the  Initiation  by  the  high- 
way department  of  a  direct  contact  between 
that  department  and  the  appropriate  public 
authority,  preferably  during  the  preliminary 
stages  of  plan  development  for  the  highway. 
In  all  cases  these  contacts  shall  have  been 
made  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  public 
hearing  Is  advertised.  If  the  officials  of  the 
appropriate  public  authority  do  not  agree 
with  the  planning  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partment, their  reason  for  nonconcurrence 
shall  be  Included  with  the  P.S.  &  E.  docu- 
ments and  the  State  highway  department 
shall  show  that  the  suggestions  of  the  above 
referenced  public  officials  have  been  exam- 
ined and  the  plans  as  submitted  to  public 
roads  provide  the  best  possible  solution  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  highway  department. 
The  procedure  outlined  herein  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  Federal-aid  programs.  In- 
cluding secondary  road  projects  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  117  of  title  123  and  for 
which  P.S.  &  E.  are  submitted  after  October 
1,  1964.  For  secondary  road  plan  projects 
the  highway  department's  statement  of  pub- 
lic Interest  will  not  be  required  until  the 
lime  of  the  project  agreement. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1963. 
To:  Directors,    regional    and    division    engi- 
neers. 
From:    Rex   M.    Whitton,    Federal    Highway 

Administrator. 
Subject:  Esthetics  In  highway  location  and 
design. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  nearly 
all  of  the  State  highway  departments  have 
for  many  years  given  serious  consideration 
In  the  location  and  design  of  highways  to 
the  mt;ny  elements  Included  under  the  gen- 
eral concept  of  esthetics.  In  the  location 
of  highways,  planners,  and  designers  have 
respected  the  amenities  by  considering  the 
effects  on  communities,  parklands  and  areas 
of  historical  and  archeologlcal  significance. 
They  have  tried  to  fit  the  highways  into  the 
landscape,  to  preserve  scenic  views  and  avoid 
unsightly  scars,  destruction  of  worthwhile 
natural  growth  and  interference  with  fish 
and  wildlife  habitats.  In  spite  of  criticism 
from  several  sources  1  can  but  commend 
highway  engineers  for  their  excellent  work 
in  these  regards. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  great  highway 
program  and  have  reached  a  point  in  time 
when  the  intensity  of  highway  location,  de- 
sign, and  construction  effort  is  the  highest 
In  history  and  is  likely  to  remain  at  this 
level  for  some  years  to  come.  In  an  effort 
to  complete  the  program  on  schedule,  and 
in  many  cases  make  up  for  lost  ground,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  concentration 
on  production  and  a  lessening  of  the  individ- 
ual attention  to  location  and  design  so  nec- 
essary If  the  final  result  is  to  be  pleasing 
in  appearance.  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
a  pleasing  result  Is  a  very  Important  element 
of  our  highway  program.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis we  will  be  Judged  by  the  appearance  of 
our  highways  as  much  as  by  any  other  factor. 
Their  adequacy  and  efficiency  are  likely  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  the  driving  public. 
They  wUl  give  no  thought  to  the  thickness 
of  pavement  underneath  their  vehicles  or 
the  economy  of  Its  construction  but  they 
will  know  when  the  pavement  is  rough,  the 
roadsides  scraggly  or  the  view  ahead  de- 
pressing and  monotonous.  They  will  know 
little,  and  perhaps  care  less,  about  the  vast 
amount  of  energy  expended  in  research, 
planning,  locating,  designing,  constructing, 
testing  and  finishing  every  mile  of  high- 
way. They  will,  however,  have  a  keen  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  compatibility  of  the  high- 


ways they  drive,  whether  this  sense  is  con- 
scious or  subconscious. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  you  and  the 
highway  engineers  of  the  States  give  con- 
scious thought  to  insuring  more  than  ever 
before  the  pleasing  appearance  of  our  high- 
ways. This  can  be  done  in  many  directions 
starting  with  the  initial  location  problem. 
Fit  the  highway  to  the  landscape — take  ad- 
vantage of  the  topography,  wherever  econom- 
ically feasible,  to  have  separate  alinements 
and  profiles  for  each  one-way  roadway, 
streamline  the  cross  sections,  use  Judicious 
planting  for  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion, 
the  Joining  of  the  slopes  with  native  growth 
roadsides,  and  to  possibly  act  as  a  buffer  for 
noise  and  sight  control — and  design  struc- 
tures small  and  large  so  that  they  have  archi- 
tectural excellence.  Miscellaneous  struc- 
txires  such  as  walls,  fencing,  guardrails,  and 
signs  are  also  subject  to  that  extra  touch  of 
consideration  which  will  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  highway. 

It  is  particularly  Important  that  attention 
to  design  for  pleasing  appearance  be  empha- 
sized in  urban  areas.  The  choice  of  loca- 
tions In  cities  often  Is  limited  by  high  land 
costs  and  existing  culture  and  the  appearance 
of  the  areas  along  a  highway  may  be  un- 
sightly and  beyond  control  of  the  highway 
engineer.  There  are  no  compensating  views 
of  mountains,  streams  or  farms.  This  should 
not  deter  the  designer  from  developing  as 
pleasing  a  highway  as  feasible  to  assist  In 
raising  the  standards  of  the  urban  area,  pro- 
viding open  space  and  anticipating  future 
improvement  in  the  city's  appearance. 
Where  the  location  Is  along  or  through  pubUc 
lands  or  residential  areas  it  is  entirely  fitting 
to  design  the  highway  to  enhance  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  area. 

I  am  asking  the  Office  of  Engineering  and 
Operations  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
dissemination  of  Information  leading  to 
highways  of  more  pleasing  appearance.  It 
is  requested  that  where  you  observe  a  design 
or  a  detail  which  improves  the  appearance  of 
a  highway  that  you  so  advise  the  Office  of 
Engineering  and  Operations  which  in  turn 
will,  from  time  to  time,  send  you  material 
and  advice  in  this  connection.  I  am  sure . 
that  with  proper  attention  to  all  of  the  othe?»- 
steps  In  the  development  of  highways  that 
this  extra  effort  in  Insuring  pleasing  appear- 
ance will  add  greatly  to  a  highway  system  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 


Federal  Policy  Developed  To  Prevent  High- 
way Construction  Damage  to  Fish  and 
Wildlife 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  today  announced  a  Joint  policy  of  co- 
ordinated planning  designed  to  protect  and 
enhance  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  at  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects.  Methods  for  imple- 
menting the  policy  have  been  worked  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Secretaries  Hodges  and  Udall  said  the  Joint 
policy  recognizes  that  In  order  to  achieve 
maximum  effectiveness  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
wildlife,  close  coordination  and  cooperation 
are  required  In  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  highways  which  have  an  effect  upon 
fish  and  wildlife  preservation  programs. 

In  addition  to  national  cooperation,  the 
success  of  the  Joint  policy  also  will  require 
mutual  cooperation  of  State  highway  de- 
partments and  State  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies, the  Secretaries  said. 

The  Joint  policy  requires  that  State  high- 
way departments  supply  to  State  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  advance  plans  for  Federal- 
aid  highway  development  programs.  It  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  to  review  these  highway 
programs    and   make    recommendations   on 
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ways  to  develop  highway  projects  which  will 
be  compatible  with  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  policy  Is  Implemented  through  a  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  regulation  which  re- 
quires that  by  January  1,  1964,  each  State. 
In  requesting  Department  of  Commerce  ap- 
proval for  the  use  of  Pederal-ald  highway 
funds,  must  certify  that  It  has  given  con- 
sideration to  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
highway  project  on  fish  and  wildlife 
resources. 

The  certification  from  the  State  also  will 
specify  what  actions  It  proposes  to  take  in  a 
highway  construction  project  to  protect  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat.  In  the  event  a  State 
highway  department  declines  to  accept  State 
fish  and  wildlife  recommendations  on  any 
project,  the  recommendations — along  with 
the  reasons  for  declining  acceptance — must 
be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for 
consideration. 

The  Joint  policy  was  worked  out  after 
meetings  with  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  seeking  coordination  of  the  Pederal-ald 
highway  and  fish  and  wildlife  preservation 
programs. 


THE    FOULING   OP   THE   AMERICAN 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
liferation of  densely  populated  metro- 
politan regions  across  the  face  of  our 
continent  is  posing  subtle,  but  profound 
challenges  to  the  future  of  humankind. 

The  increasing  pollution  of  his  en- 
vironment by  man  was  borne  in  upon  us 
once  again  this  week  by  an  outstanding 
series  of  articles  published  in  the  current 
Saturday  Review. 

These  articles  are  entitled  in  order: 
"A  Duty  to  the  Future,"  "No  Place  To 
Hide."  "Whatever  Happened  to  the 
Great  Outdoors?"  and  "Last  Chance  for 
the  Nation'3  Waterways." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
four  articles  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Duty  to  the  Future 

^By  Hon.    Stewart   Udall.   Secretary   of   the 

Interior) 

The  paradox  at  the  center  of  the  American 
scene  in  1965  is  that  at  the  very  moment  man 
has  built  an  unprecedented  pyramid  of  per- 
sonal prosperity  he  has  exploited  land,  water, 
and  air  so  thoroughly  and  thoughtlessly  that 
he  has  failed  to  maintain  decent  standards  of 
stewardship. 

The  quality  of  the  total  environment  has 
declined  with  each  new  advance  of  the  eco- 
nomic indices. 

We  now  enjoy  an  unprecedented  level  of 
economic  prosperity.  New  scientific  discov- 
eries enhance  our  material  wealth;  new 
technological  developments  hold  greater 
promise:  measured  by  goods,  gadgets,  and 
ONP,  or  by  our  adventures  in  outer  space 
and  ifito  the  atom.  American  society  is  a 
"success." 

But  we  must  face  up  to  one  notable  fail- 
ure— the  squandering  and  abuse  of  those 
resources  on  which  the  public  happiness  de- 
pends. Pollution  is  the  conservation  scandal 
of  our  generation.  Each  of  us  mvist  shoulder 
a  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Revulsion  with  the  squalor  and  disorder  of 
our  public  environment  is  expressed  in  pro- 
test bocks  with  disturbing  titles.  "God's 
Own  Junkyard,"  "The  Destroyers  of  America." 
and  "The  Destruction  of  California."  are  only 
the  most  recent  of  these  polemics. 

Conserv  atlonlsts  once  fought  against  floods, 
destruction  of  topsoll.  and  decimation  of 
forests.    In  our  time  we  face  not  only  these 


threats.  We  face  a  threat  to  those  common 
resources  that  constitute  the  Irreplaceable 
heritage  of  tomorrow's  America — the  air,  the 
water,  and  the  land  Itself. 

In  his  historic  Natural  Beauty  Message  to 
the  Congress  last  February,  President  John- 
son pinpointed  the  chief  cause  of  our  failure: 
"The  modern  technology,  which  has  added 
much  to  our  lives  can  also  have  a  darker  side. 
Its  uncontrolled  waste  products  are  menac- 
ing the  world  we  live  In.  our  enjoyment  and 
our  health.  The  air  we  breathe,  our  water, 
our  soil  and  wildlife,  are  being  blighted  by 
the  poisons  and  chemicals  which  are  the  by- 
products of  technology  and  Industry.  The 
skeletons  of  discarded  cars  Utter  the  country- 
side. The  same  society  which  receives  the 
rewards  of  technology  must,  as  a  cooperating 
whole,  take  responsibility  for  control." 

We  have  had  no  adequate  pollution-con- 
trol policy,  only  an  unspoken  assumption 
that  science  somehow  would  come  up  with 
solutions.  Our  sense  of  stewardship  has 
been  dulled  as  we  have  befouled  our  own 
backyards.  We  rationalize  such  conduct 
with  the  selfish  and  shortsighted  attitude 
that  the  next  generation — our  children — 
will  manage  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  cleanup. 
Each  act  of  contamination  Indicts  our 
stewardship.  Pollution  has  destroyed  parts 
of  the  countryside,  impaired  the  rivers.  In- 
vaded our  very  homes,  eroding  public  assets 
all  men  should  share.  Its  omnipresent  ef- 
fects take  the  form  of  unpleasant  sights, 
unpouible  water,  and  an  atmosphere  that 
grows  more  noxious  by  the  day.  Unlike  the 
earlier  damage  to  renewable  resources,  the 
worst  forms  of  contamination  can  be  undone, 
if  at  all,  only  at  enormous  expense. 

Pollution  Is  a  subtle  adversary.  There  Is 
no  crash  of  trees,  there  are  no  duststorms 
to  warn  us  of  our  folly.  We  tolerate  its 
inroads  on  our  environment  because  we  are 
unable  to  measure  the  dally  diminution  of 
the  things  we  prize. 

The  once-sparkling  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
suffocate  from  pollution,  air  pollution  Is 
rapidly  eroding  much  of  the  worlds  outdoor 
sculpture  and  stone  art.  fish  and  wildlife 
needlessly  expire  with  each  misuse  of  chemi- 
cals and  pesticides. 

Land  litter  is  now  the  ever-present  sym- 
bol of  our  sloth.  Recently  Ivan  Sanderson, 
the  British  ecologlst,  sadly  siunmarlzed  a 
yearlong  study  of  our  continent : 

But  the  worst  feature  of  all — and  it  Is  an 
appalling  blight  in  the  United  States  com- 
pared to  Europe,  or  even  to  Canada  and 
Mexico— is  the  litter.  Not  only  are  there 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  endless  rubbish  dumps.  Junkyards, 
abandoned  Industrial  olants.  and  acres  of 
littered  lots  and  wasteland,  but  there  Is  also 
a  veritable  blanket  of  emptv  cans,  bottles, 
cartons,  and  that  almost  Indestructible  ma- 
terial, paper  tissue.  •  •  •  Unless  something 
drastic  is  done,  and  soon,  the  rest  of  this 
country  will  eventually  become  one  great 
Junk  pile." 

The  onslaught  of  scenic  values  has  been 
momentous.  Recently  Edward  Durrell  Stone 
expressed  the  scathing  opinion  that  the 
America rs  of  this  century  had  turned  one  of 
the  world's  most  beautiful  continents  Into 
one  of  the  ugliest. 

The  damage  is  now  so  extensive  that  It 
will  take  years  of  coordinated  effort  by  public 
men,  men  of  science,  and  organized  con- 
servationists to  reverse  the  tide  of  contam- 
ination. 

Science  can  help  with  the  rescue.  We 
must  be  willing,  however,  to  put  the  work  of 
reclamation  high  on  our  list  of  priorities 
and  public  appropriations. 

For  combating  pollution  will  be  costly. 
Once  our  political  leaders  discover  that  the 
American  people  want  and  are  willing  to  pay 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  win  the  fight  for  a 
lifegivlng  environment,  the  battle  for 
beauty  will  really  begin. 
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We  will  need  new  concepts  of  social  .. 
sponslblllty.    As  parents,  and  as  school  u  J!' 
ers,  we  must  instill  in  our  children  Ti 
of  the  earth  and  of  beauty  and  cleanlln^f 
and  an  abhorrence  of  filth  and  clutter    p, 
lutlon  is  a  moral  issue  and  should  be  n> 
sented  as  such.     The  earth  is  our  homl!" 
and  cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to  Kodlin« 

With  a  new  generation  of  Americans  c^ 
vlnced  of  the  importance  of  their  blrthri»h* 
of  beauty,  enlightened  leaders  of  lndu«tr! 
will  surely  realize  their  role  m  achi-vin! 
this  goal.  The  primary  effort  should  com^ 
from  Industry  itself.  The  real  test  wlU^ 
whether  the  managers  of  our  economy  can 
exercise  the  statesmanship  required  to  out 
long-range  national  goals  ahead  of  tw« 
year's  operating  statement.  I  know  th« 
can.     I  believe  they  must.  ^ 

The  lawmakers,  and  executive  officers  of 
all  governments  can,  and  should,  assist 

Everyone  would  pay  and  applaud  if  «. 
compelled  those  industries  which  befoul  our 
streams  to  abate  their  pollution,  adding  the 
cost  to  the  price  of  their  products. 

For  example,  how  many  prospective  own- 
ers of  new  autos  would  balk  If  Detroit's  au- 
tomakers were  required  to  abate  exhausts-I 
and  added  the  bill  for  abatement  to  the  cost 
of  a  car? 

If  our  cities  added  the  cost  of  superior 
sewage  treatment  to  monthly  water  bills 
would  good  citizens  seriously  object? 

If  our  tax  and  zoning  laws  were  revised 
to  encourage  conservation — and  reward  abat- 
ing acts  of  Industry — surely  the  capuins  of 
Industry  would  cooperate. 

Saving  solutions  are  possible.  The  winds 
of  conservation  concern  are  In  all  sails.  We 
can  have  an  America  of  fresh  air  and  green 
landscapes  and  clean  rivers  if  we  demand 
solutions,  seek  them  relentlessly,  and  put 
our  duty  to  the  future  first. 

Stewart  L.  Udau. 
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No  Place  To  Hide— Los  Angeles  No  Ekd  a 
Sight 
(Note. — Americans  can  no  longer  get  away 
from  It  all.  The  fouling  of  their  environ- 
ment, once  an  Isolated  local  problem,  is  to- 
day taking  place  everywhere,  as  these  spot- 
checks  from  around  the  country  show.) 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  Los  Angeles,  blessed 
with  one  of  the  world's  most  sublime  cli- 
mates. Is  plagued  with  one  of  its  most  acute 
air  pollution  problems.  Most  of  the  nearly 
700  people  who  take  up  residence  in  southern 
California  each  day  come  in  search  of  sun- 
shine. What  they  find  Instead  is  a  gray 
curtain  of  smog.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the 
smog,  it's  amazing  they  keep  coming.  One 
reason  they  do  so  is  simply  that  Los  Angeles 
smdg,  contrary  to  the  concept  of  many  east- 
erners. Is  a  seasonal  phenomenon;  there  are 
many  almost  smog-free  months.  Even  dur- 
ing the  smoggy  months  many  of  the  near 
suburbs  on  the  rim  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin, 
especially  those  to  the  west,  like  Bel-Air  and 
Beverly  Hills,  are  unaffected  by  smog.  More- 
over, one  expert,  Dr.  Leonard  K.  Greenburg, 
stated  recently  that  New  York's  smog  was 
potentially  more  dangerous  than  the  Los 
Angeles  variety,  because  New  York  smog  con- 
tains far  more  sulfur  dioxide,  the  substance 
that  has  been  blamed  for  the  smog-Induced 
deaths  In  London. 

Though  Los  Angeles  had  suffered  minor 
smog  attacks  at  least  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  first  severe  attack  occurred  la 
the  late  summer  of  1943,  when  a  gray-blue 
pall  settled  over  the  city,  burning  eves  and 
chafing  throats.  At  first,  civic  officials  as- 
sured everyone  that  It  would  go  away,  but 
the  smog  persisted.  Later,  officials  placed 
primary  blame  on  oil  refineries  and  synthetic 
rubber  factories,  but  despite  expensive  cor- 
rective measures  the  smog  remained.  By 
the  late  1940's  most  southern  Callfornlans 
had  come  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  smog 


M  not  simply  be  wished  away,  and  offl- 
S  set  about  to  do  something  about  the 

°^'' basic    condition    causing    the    smog 

hipm  It  was  discovered,  was  temperature 
Srelon  that  had  the  effect  of  trapping  city 
,r  over  the  Los  Angeles  basin.  The  mlx- 
« r*  of  trapped  pollutants  seemed  to  Inter- 
Tto  intensify  the  smog.  Informed  of  this 
condition,  some  of  southern  California  s  less 
inhibited  citizens  advanced  some  bizarre  so- 
ntlons  Giant  sky  fans  were  proposed,  along 
^th  chemical  sanitizing  sprays  that  could 
he  soread  from  planes.  Huge  grids  were  pro- 
nosed  to  heat  the  dirty  air  so  It  would  balloon 
^jay  Scientists  soon  convinced  most  of  the 
Doouiace  that  there  was  no  easy  way  of  blow- 
me  away  the  smog,  and  that  Instead  its 
causes  would  have  to  be  attacked.  And  the 
chief  cause,  much  to  the  distress  of  car-happy 
Californlans.  appeared  to  be  the  automobile. 

The  automobile  companies  promptly  chal- 
lenged this  premise,  claiming  that  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  to  pin  the  chief  blame 
on  cars.  Undeterred,  California  in  1960 
passed  a  law  requiring  all  new  autos  sold  in 
the  State  to  be  equipped  with  crankcase  de- 
vices designed  to  restrict  emissions  by  about 
30  percent.  Officials  estimate  that  more  than 
4  mUllon  vehicles  are  now  equipped  with 
crankcase  devices  that  are  removing  some 
200,000  gallons  of  vinburned  gasoline  from 
the  atmosphere  every  day.  Additional  ex- 
haust control  systems  aimed  at  reducing 
smog-forming  hydrocarbons  will  be  part  ot^ 
most  1966  model  cars  sold  in  the  State.  It 
Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1966  the 
crankcase  and  exhaust  control  devices  to- 
gether win  reduce  hydrocarbon  emissions  28 
percent  below  levels  that  would  have  pre- 
vailed were  no  such  devices  required. 

While  dealing  with  the  new-car  situation, 
officials  have  encountered  difficulty  In  ctxr- 
talllng  emissions  from  used  cars — perhaps 
the  biggest  offenders.  The  State's  4  million 
used-car  owners  late  last  year  were  sent 
a  list  of  complex  Instructions  covering  in- 
stallation of  crankcase  devices.  Along  with 
their  auto  registration  forms  they  were  asked 
to  sign  affidavits  stating  that,  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury,  they  had  compiled  with  the 
pollution  control  requirements.  The  used- 
car  owners  were  up  In  arms,  contending  that 
they  couldn't  understand  the  Instructions 
and  therefore  were  fearful  of  signing  the 
affidavits.  Finally  the  complex  law  was  re- 
scinded and  new  legislation  was  drawn  up. 

Recently  the  State  senate  passed  a  bill 
revamping  automobile  smog  control  laws  and 
requiring  (a)  that  all  new  cars  starting  in 
1966  have  both  crankcase  and  exhaust  smog 
control  devices  and  (b)  that  all  used  cars 
in  12  metropolitan  counties.  Including  Los 
Angeles.  Install  crankcase  devices. 

Complaints  from  motorists  will  doubtless 
persist.  For  one  thing.  It  appears  that  many 
of  the  smog  control  devices  already  installed 
on  used  cars  were  faultily  fitted,  causing  loss 
of  compression  and  frequent  stalling.  Me- 
chanics blame  the  devices,  but  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  devices  claim  the  mechanics 
simply  don't  know  what  they're  doing.  State 
officials  hope  that  this  problem  will  disap- 
pear once  mass  Installation  gets  underway. 

Even  with  these  elaborate  and  expensive 
measures,  scientists  are  far  from  satisfied. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen-Smlt,  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, argued  recently  that  while  the  State 
was  tackling  some  of  the  dramatic  causes  of 
smog  It  was  not  paying  sufficient  attention 
to  the  less  obvious  factors.  He  estimated,  for 
example,  that  the  Improvement  of  traffic  flow 
through  major  cities  could  reduce  smog  by  10 
percent  by  eliminating  constant  acceleration 
and  deceleration. 

The  very  dependence  of  Californlans  on 
individual  autos  rather  than  on  some  form 
of  mass  transit  Insures  a  continuing  smog 
problem,  the  professor  Indicated.  Even  with 
the  smog-control   devices,  he   observed  the 


carbon  monoxide  fumes  breathed  by  drivers 
during  rush  hours  on  the  freeways  dulled 
alertness  and  possibly  even  caused  injury  to 
health  If  exposure  was  excessively  prolonged. 
Clearly,  whatever  the  advances  In  smog 
control  that  have  been  made  In  California, 
the  long-range  development  of  a  mass  tran- 
sit system  will  have  to  be  a  part  of  th.e  tiltl- 
mate  solution. 

PETtER  Bart. 


Raleigh  :  A  Long  Look  Ahead 
Only  late  and  suddenly  did  North  Caro- 
lina begin  to  realize  that  its  generous  nat- 
ural resource  of  16  river  basins  would  not 
forever  carry  clean  water  to  the  sea.     In  a 
still  largely  rural  State,  there  long  prevailed 
the  frontier  Idea  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  land  and  his 
piece  of  the  stream  beside  It.    Not  too  many 
years  ago  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  privies 
conveniently  suspended  over  the  banks  of 
rivers  and   streams.     Little   towns,   as  they 
grew   into   larger  ones,  became   only  bigger 
backhouses    careless    of    downstream    folk. 
Such  invidious  individualism  attended  atti- 
tudes toward  industrialization,  too.     Paper 
plants,  fabric  dyers,  food  processors   added 
more  poisonous  pollution.    And  first  protests 
were  met  with  poor-mouthed  reluctance  by 
towns  and  factories  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Then,    12   years   ago,   a   tall,   slow-spoken 
State   senator,    Vivian    Whitfield,    from    the 
rural    downstream    county    of    Pender,   per- 
suaded the  legislature  to  authorize  a  clean- 
up progreun  under  a  North  Carolina  Stream 
Sanitation  Committee.     He  got  tough  laws 
couched  in  clear  language.    Then  he  secured 
his  own   appointment  as   chairman.     With 
both    push    and    persuasion,    the    commltee 
has  apparently  done  a  very  good  Job,  but 
the  problem  grows  as  It  is  confronted.    Un- 
intentionally, perhaps,  man  is  an  ingenious 
polluter  even  as  programs  against  pollution 
are  pressed.    In  the  State's  beautiful  moun- 
tains   one    big    paper    company    has    spent 
$2   million   on  a  pollution   abatement   pro- 
gram.   Everyone  hoped  that  the  white  scum 
would  disappear  from  the  Pigeon  River  be- 
low its  mill.    But  because  of  Increased  pro- 
duction,   the    clean-up    program    is    barely 
keeping  pace  with  the  rate  of  pollution. 

Similarly,  a  huge  textUe  plant  nearby 
merely  experiments  with  a  solution  while 
the  waste  runs  down  the  mountains  and 
the  hills  to  the  sluggish  flow  in  the  low 
country  streams.  And  In  the  coastal  coun- 
try a  big  phosphate  mining  and  processing 
Industry  creates  new  problems.  But  there 
the  lure  of  a  multimillion-dollar  investment 
and  the  several  thousand  badly  needed  Jobs 
it  will  create  pose  a  common  dilemma.  Many 
wonder  whether  keeping  the  Pamlico  River 
free  of  this  operation's  silt  is  more  important 
than  forgetting  the  pollution  and  encour- 
aging the  company's  unfettered  growth. 

Whitfield  and  his  associates  have  summed 
up  their  purp>oses  In  a  simple  statement. 
"We  come  as  doctors  of  sick  streams,"  he 
says.  More  sharply,  h^  has  declared,  "In 
saving  them  from  the  asinine  stupidity  of 
gradually  destroying  their  water  supply,  we 
are  saving  the  State  for  future  generations." 
The  task  has  not  been  easy.  It  has  con- 
fronted the  reluctance  of  townspeople  un- 
willing to  raise  their  tax  levies  to  build  ex- 
pensive sewage  treatment  plants.  It  has 
Involved  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
wastes  that  are  a  by-product  of  the  industrial 
growth  which  is  welcomed  everywhere. 
Under  diplomatic  prodding  and  legal  threats, 
many  towns  and  factories  have  cleaned  up. 
But  In  some  cases  polluters  have  avoided  the 
high  cost  of  good  citizenship  by  excuses  or 
halfway  measures. 

Yet  the  pressure  against  pollution  grows. 
Sometimes  rural  individualism  has  turned 
into  a  rural  insistence  on  action  for  the 
common  good.  People  close  to  the  land, 
fishermen  as  well  as  farmers,  often  have  been 
most  offended  by  poisoned  streams.     They 


roared  when  dead  fish  by  the  thousands 
floated  belly  up  in  the  polluted  Roanoke 
River.  The  country-dominated  legislature 
responded  to  their  demand  for  water  in  which 
rockflsh,  brim,  or  bass  could  survive.  And 
businessmen  increasingly  recognize  that  de- 
mands for  clear  water  for  the  future  are 
more  Important  than  tolerance  of  pollution 
for  industry  already  here. 

The  seven-man  stream  sanitation  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Whitfield,  has  shown  accom- 
plishment. It  has  quasi-Judicial  powers  and 
can  compel  public  and  private  officials  to  act 
with  the  threat  of  fine  or  Jail  term  hanging 
over  them.  The  threat  has  been  made  several 
times  but  never  used.  Satisfactory  com- 
pliance has  been  generally  accomplished. 
And  Federal  funds  have  added  a  carrot  to  the 
stick  wielded  over  municipalities.  In  recent 
years  the  committee  has  received  a  steady 
grant  of  $2,300,000  annually  to  parcel  out  as 
a  30-percent  grant  to  offending  towns  that 
are  willing  to  pay  the  other  70  percent  for 
needed  sewage  treatment  plsmts. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  last  of  the  State's 
16  river  basins  was  completed  about  a  year 
ago.  Its  findings  amount  to  administrative 
law  setting  quality  standards  for  all  streams 
and  public  and  private  interests  on  their 
shores.  The  polluters  are  now  legally  labeled 
as  such.  Most  are  expected  to  respond  to  the 
carrot  and  the  stick.  But  there  will  be  foot- 
draggers.  Moreover,  pollution  control  some- 
times seems  to  lag  behind  pollution  prob- 
lems. Even  where  pollution  in  once-dazzling 
mountain  streams  is  apparently  overtaken 
and  fully  checked,  clean  water  does  not  im- 
mediately follow.  In  the  State's  busy  mica- 
mlnlng  operations  another  full  decade  will 
pass  before  all  the  mica  silt  and  slime 
dumped  into  the  streams  disappear. 

Air  pollution  has  not  yet  been  a  problem. 
But  the  State,  as  the  chief  tobacco-growing 
area,  is  much  concerned  about  charges  that 
it  exports  pollution  in  the  smoke  of  the 
cigarettes  It  grows  and  rolls.  It  is  not  ready 
to  admit  that  charge.  The  smell  of  tobacco 
on  the  streets  of  Durham  and  Winston- 
Salem  smells  like  prosperity,  as  it  does  In 
the  eastern  tobacco-marketing  towns.  And 
between  poison  and  prosperity,  if  such  a" 
choice  there  should  have  to  be,  North 
Carolina  would  rather  eat  hearty  than  starve 
In   the  sparkling  air. 

Jonathan  Daniels. 


Chicago  :  Doing  Something  About  It 

In  September  1963  a  congressional  com- 
mittee investigating  sources  of  air  and  water 
pollution  in  the  Chicago  area  saw  nothing 
but  polluted  streams  and  rivers  and  neigh- 
borhoods completely  engulfed  in  smoke. 

Although  it  was  apparent  that  the  situa- 
tion was  getting  worse  daily,  corrective  meas- 
ures were  slow  In  coming.  Then,  almost 
overnight,  as  if  moved  by  a  great  spirit, 
Chicago  did  more  than  Just  discuss  the 
matter.  Now  concerted  drives  are  under  way 
to  clean  the  air  we  breathe  and  put  an  end 
to  the  constant  polluting  of  the  water  in 
the  Calumet  region  Just  south  of  Chicago, 
where  Indiana's  major  Industries  are  located. 

The  biggest  steps  were  taken  Just  recently. 
In  one  Instance,  the  Illinois  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  served  notice  for  the  first  time 
that  corrective  measures  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  pollution  from  certain  Industries. 
And  early  in  March  this  year,  a  conference 
was  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  underscore  for  officials 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  the  seriousness  of 
water  pollution  In  the  Chicago  area.  Again, 
corrective  measures  were  ordered. 

The  basic  problems  have,  of  course,  existed 
as  long  as  Chicago  has  been  an  industrial 
center.  TTilrty  years  ago  Governor  Horner  of 
Illinois  complained  to  Governor  McNutt  of 
Indiana  that  the  health  of  Chicago's  4  mil- 
lion residents  was  being  endangered  by  pollu- 
tion from  the  Calumet  region.  The  Chicago 
City  Council  even  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  a 
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resolution  asking  n  Federal  Oovernment  or- 
der agaliiiit  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  (the 
resolution  Indirectly  referred  to  conditions 
believed  to  originate  In  Indiana). 

In  the  Intervening  years  the  situation  has 
worsened.  But  at  last  sometlilng  Is  being 
done.     As  a   result   of  a  special   conference 


In  Just  1  year— 1963— Fltzpntrlck  and     Into  a  large  and  beautiful  man-made 

that  Is  a  decade  old.  The  lake  bears  th 
poet's  name.  One  trusts  that  poets  do  nm 
like  warriors,  peer  down  from  Valhalla  « 
earth  below.  Certainly  Lanier  would  be  ho7 
rifled  by  the  condition  of  the  river  he  Iovm 
Polly  Is  apparent  on  every  side.    It  and  the 


old. 

tils  office  held  2.796  hearings,  filed  563  pollu- 
tion suits,  handled  4.958  smoke  complaints, 
and  inspected  nearly  50,000  furnaces.  In 
addition,  20  rotiftop  monitoring  stations  were 
established  to  trap  poUut^int  particles  in  the 
air.     Another  27  stations  measure  dustfall. 


In  Chicago  In   March,   industries  and  cities     And  8  stations  measure  sulfur  dioxide,  the     Savannah   are  listed   by   public  health"  '"* 
on  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  have      invisible  corrosive,  water    pollution    experts    as    the    tn„r~°'? 

A  Pideral  grant  of  $357,000  for  3  years  has 
enabled  the  pollution  detectives  to  branch 
out  from  enforcement  to  sclentltlc  probes. 
One  objective  is  to  outlaw,  by  1968,  all  im- 
proper burning  of  combustible  refuse.    This 


been  ordered  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  halt  the  bacterial  pollution  of  the  lake 
by  next  April.  The  order  also  specified  that 
within  6  months  programs  must  be  under- 
taken to  control  the  danger  from  other 
pollutants  dumped  Into  the  water.  The 
alternative   Is   legal  action. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  it  was 
alleged  that: 

1.  Interstate  pollution  endangering  health 
and  welfare  exists  in  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  Grand  Calumet  River,  the 
Little  Calumet  River,  and  their  tributaries. 

2.  Industrial  wastes  from  Indiana  con- 
tribute to  pollution  in  Illinois. 

3.  The  Illlnols-Calumet  Industrial  area 
contributes  to  pollution  In  Indiana  com- 
munities. 

Conferees  unanimously  recommended  the 
following  remedial  action  to  protect  the  Chi- 
cago water  supply : 

1.  Bathing  beaches  in  Indiana  should  be 
considered  unusable  If  the  bacteria  concen- 
tration exceeds  1,000  organisms  per  100  milli- 
liters of  water.  (Chicago  has  no  such  restric- 
tion.) 

2.  A  technical  committee  should  be  estab- 
lished to  evaluate  water-quality  criteria  and 
make  recommendations  to  a  second  con- 
ference In  September. 

3  The  Indiana  Stream  Pollution  Control 
Board,  the  Illinois  Water  Sanitary  Board,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  should 
take  immediate  action  to  give  all  sewage  at 
least  secondary  treatment  plus  adequate 
effluent  disinfection  within  a  year. 

4.  Industrial  plants  should  begin  to  sample 
their  effluents  and  place  reports  in  open  files. 

At  least  one  leading  Chicago  spokesman, 
Priuik  Chesrow,  president  of  the  sanitary 
district,  believes  only  drastic  action  will 
prevent  a  loss  of  the  lake  water  and  beaches 
forever.  "The  cities  and  towns  on  the  lake 
are  not  doing  a  good  Job."  he  says.  "And 
State  agencies  are  unable  to  cope  satisfac- 
torily with  the  Issues  since  interstate  prob- 
lems are  involved."  He  believes  'the  Federal 
Government  should  enforce  antipollution 
controls  under  congressional  authority." 

Scientists  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  warn  that  pollution  In  the  Chicago 
area  is  especially  serious  because  sluggish 
lake  currents  may  make  it  impossible  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  Three  steel  companies 
and  four  oil  refineries  have  been  labeled  as 
the  main  culprits.  (All  are  In  Indiana.) 
Industrial  wastes  such  as  sulfuric  acid, 
ammonia,  iron,  and  oil  caused  the  major  part 
of  water  pollution,  materially  cutting  down 
animal  and  plant  life  in  that  area.  A  Public 
Health  Service  study,  further  showed  that 
unchlorinated  sewage  and  some  untreated 
sewage  dimiped  into  the  waterway  system 
by  21  municipalities  and  sewage  treatment 
plants  contributed  to  the  increase  of  harm- 
ftil  bacteria  in  the  lake. 

H.  W.  Poston.  a  Health  Service  official  who 
Is  director  for  water  supply  and  pollution 
control  for  the  Chicago  region,  sums  It  up: 
"People  are  afraid  to  talk  about  pollution 
today.  Just  as  they  were  afraid  to  talk  about 
TB  many  years  ago. "  The  more  you  do  talk 
about  it  the  better  are  the  chances  it  will  be 
controlled.  The  problem,  however.  Is  more 
serious,  esi>eclally  around  the  shoreline,  be- 
cause of  hundreds  of  new  chemicals  being 
dimiped  into  the  lake  and  the  continuing 
growth  of  industry. 

The  Job  of  curbing  air  pollution  in  Chicago 
proper  is  In  the  hands  of  James  V.  Pltz- 
pa trick,  director  of  the  city  department  of  air 
pollution  control.    The  agency  Is  now  3  years 


pollution  experts  as  the  two  m^T 
serious  pollution  problems  in  the  Sta^ 
Lake  Lanier  itself  is  Infested  with  raw  sewage 


Not    too    long    ago    a    processor   of   broirer 

chickens  was  discovered  to  have  been  dumn 

Ing  dally  a  ton  or  so  of  chicken  entrails  anii 

would    hit    hard    at    about    30,000    Chicago     other  offal  Into  the  lake.    An  immediate  halt 

But  the 


apartment  houses  that  today  pump  refuse 
into  coixl-flred  boilers,  thus  fouling  the  air. 
Chicago  Is  not  without  Its  smog  problem. 
Testing  stations  in  the  central  business  dis- 
trict are  measuring  dally  the  lunount  of  ex- 
haust fumes  emitted  from  automobiles.  This 
hiis  caused  Flt/patrlck  to  urge  uniform  alr- 
emlsslon  standards  throughout  the  country. 
He  believes,  however,  that  these  standards 
can  be  achieved  only  through  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  problem.  "We  have 
197.685  tons  of  oxides  of  sulfur  and  5.614 
tons  of  other  matter  emitted  Into  Chicago's 
atmosphere  each  year."  Fltzpatrlck  says. 
Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  dirt.  Test  sta- 
tions measure  43  tons  of  dirt  per  square  mile 
In  the  city  each  month. 

An  encouraging  note  came  last  month  when 
four  major  steel  producers  agreed  to  spend 
$50  million  by  1972  for  equipment  to  elimi- 
nate virtually  all  their  contribution  to  pollu- 
tion. Interestingly  enough,  all  four  com- 
panies are  In  the  Calumet  district,  and  to- 
gether they  account  for  90  percent  of  Chi- 
cago's steel  production.  Fltzpatrlck  estimates 
that  these  companies  have  been  releasing 
60,000  tons  of  pollutants  annuiUly.  or  25  to 
40  percent  of  the  dustfall.  He  also  predicts 
that  uistiiUatlons  by  next  year  will  cut  this 
total  in  half. 

The  Illinois  State  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board,  created  by  the  State  legislature.  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  series  of  activities  outside  Chicago, 
but  close  enough  to  help.  It  recently  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Indiana  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board,  the  first  agreement  anywhere 
which  provides  that  air  pollution  in  one 
State  be  curbed  by  action  of  another.  Cri- 
teria are  now  being  established  for  Industries 
in  the  two  States  to  meet.  Ordinances  are 
also  being  written  with  enforcement  proce- 
dures. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  curb  air  and 
water  pollution  in  quick  fashion.  There  has 
been  a  constant  failure  to  cooperate  on  the 
part  of  many  industries.  A  hope  lies  in  the 
prospect  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
enforce  regulations  if  the  local  governments 
cannot  do  so. 

George  Lazarus. 


Atlanta:   The  WAmNC  Game 

In  some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the 
Georgia-born  Poet  Sidney  Lanier  sought  re- 
newal of  health  in  a  cottage  close  by  the 
headwaters  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  in  the 
northern  section  of  his  State.  (The  Creek 
Indians  put  the  name  on  the  river,  Chatu 
Hutchas — river  of  painted  rocks.)  The 
beauty  and  purity  of  the  river  beguiled  him. 
and  one  of  his  best-known  poems  was  titled 
"Song  of  the  Chattahoochee."    It  begins: 

"Out  of  the  hills  of  Habersham. 
Down  the  valleys  of  Hall. 
I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain, 
Run  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall. 
Split  at  the  rock  and  together  again. 
Accept  my  bed.  or  narrow  or  wide. 
And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side 
With  a   lover's   pain   to   attain   the   plain. 
Far  from  the  hills  of  Habersham. 
Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall." 

The  Chattahoochee  River  now  flows — not 
far  from  where  Lanier  meditated  and  wrote — 


was  brought  to  this  pollution, 
pollution  problem  remains,  it  Is  the  mwe 
acute  because  Atlanta's  water  supply  derives 
chiefly  from  the  Chattahoochee. 

Other  rivers  In  Georgia  also  are  becoming 
pollution  problems.  Once  the  shad  ran  ud 
the  rivers  of  the  State  to  the  site  of  the 
present  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens 
some  75  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta.  Indeed 
this  annual  run  of  shad  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  selection  of  Athens  as  the  place 
where  the  State  would  educate  the  young 
men  and  women.  In  those  days  fish 
jxipularly  were  believed  to  be  brain  food  and 
It  optimistically  was  anticipated  that  the 
students,  stufl'ed  with  shad,  would  thrive  and 
achieve  mightily.  But,  alas,  not  many  years 
were  to  pass  before  it  was  said  that  the  river 
was  so  silted  with  good  red  clay  that  surviv- 
ing catfish,  swimming  In  It  In  summer  when 
the  water  level  was  low,  would  leave  a  trail 
of  dust.  To  silt  has  now  been  added  pollu- 
tion. 

Ralph  S.  Howard,  executive  secretary  of 
Georgia's  new  water  quality  control  board, 
reports  that  already  parts  of  some  lakes, 
ocean  areas,  and  rivers  ore  unsafe  for  swim- 
ming. Parts  of  the  Coosa  River  are  so  listed, 
along  with  the  Savannah  and  Chattahoochee. 
Lake  Allatoona  Is  "risky"  for  swimming  be- 
cause of  sewage  problems.  Below  Atlanta 
for  some  40  miles,  the  Chattahoochee  Is  too 
heavily  polluted  for  swimming.  Savannah 
harbor  is  almost  too  "septic."  Oysters  taken 
from  many  parts  of  the  Savannah  area  are 
unfit  to  eat.  Savannah  Beach  has  been  noti- 
fied It  must  correct  its  sewage  problem  If  the 
beach  Is  to  continue  to  be  usable.  Between 
Savannah  and  Brunswick  many  areas  have 
been  declared  unfit  for  swimming.  Oyster 
bootlegging  has  been  found  responsible  for 
cases  of  hepatitis.  A  U.S.  Public  Health  De- 
partment report  has  asserted  that  pollution 
of  the  Savannah  River  by  Georgia  munici- 
palities and  industries  is  harming  South 
Carolina,  along  which  the  river  also  flows. 

In  recent  months  Georgia  and  adjoining 
States  have  become  alarmed  and  have  begun 
the  difficult  Job  of  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  Politics,  the  interference  of  some 
industries  that  do  not  wish  to  cooperate,  and 
fear  In  some  of  the  smaller  municipalities 
that  they  will  lose  an  Industry  that  wants  to 
dump  Its  refuse  Into  a  creek  or  river  all  serve 
to  delay. 

But  there  are  encouraging  signs,  too.  The 
State  Health  Departments  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia  have  recently  signed  a  pact  that 
provides  for  patrolling  pollution  along  the 
Chattahoochee.  (The  river  is  the  border 
between  the  two  States.)  This  agreement 
provides  for  Joint  sharing  of  Information 
and  data  about  Industrial  practices  along 
the  river.  Federal  legislation  will  be  most 
helpful  in  arming  enforcement  agencies 
against  local  political  indifference  or  greed  in 
the  competition  for  industries,  including 
those  that  lack  a  sense  of  responsibility  about 
pollution.  Some  of  the  past  history  has 
been  rather  rough.  Pulp  mills  have  threat- 
ened to  move  away  if  compelled  to  cease 
dumping  fish-killing  wastes  Into  the  rivers. 
Elected  officials  have  been  loath  to  tax  In 
order  to  build  sewage  disposal  plants  and 
have,  instead,  dumped  raw  sewage  into  the 
rivers.    Atlanta,  a  progressive  city,  has  grown 
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so  fast  that  its  disposal  plants  are  now  in- 
adequate and  expenditure  of  $80  million 
or  more  will  be  required  to  halt  future 
Dollutlon  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Savannah 
has  been  told  Its  bill  to  end  pollution  would 
be  at  least  $10  million. 

The  Chattahoochee  and  Savannah  are  two 
of  some  600  major  rivers  in  the  United  States 
listed  ns  dangerously  polluted.  The  story 
is  the  same  for  each  of  them.  All  kinds  of 
wastes— human,  organic,  mineral,  acid,  oils, 
grease,  soapsuds,  salts,  various  chemicals, 
and  garbage— are  elements  of  pollution. 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  that 
there  are  600  municipal  sewage  systems  in 
a  146,000-.squnrc-mlle  area  that  Includes 
parts  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  Of  the.'-e  600,  the  Health  Service 
savs  that  200  give  sewnpie  no  treatment  and 
that  another  200  give  It  only  primary,  solid- 
settling  treatment.  (Yet  this  southern  pic- 
ture is  not  really  as  severe  as  that  of  other 
areas.) 

Some  Idea  of  the  effect  of  Industrial  wastes 
may  be  had  from  another  report.  A  textile 
mill  on  the  Chatooga  River  pours  into  It 
contaminants  equivalent  to  the  sewage  of 
112,000  pf'rsons.  A  paper  mill  on  the  Coosa 
has  a  sewage  equivalent  to  that  of  more 
than  200.000  persons. 

Air  pollution  Is.  of  cour.-^e.  a  problem  in 
Georgia  and  neighboring  States.  But  be- 
cause the  Southea.st  Is  not  yet  heavily  In- 
dustrialized, air  pollution  has  not  been  .sub- 
ject to  much  study. 

Meanwhile,  In  any  soiithern  city,  violations 
of  the  few  existing  laws  about  smoke  pollu- 
tion may  be  teen  daily  by  the  most  casual 
look  from  a  tnll  building.  As  industry  comes, 
the  problems  will,  of  course,  grow  with  it. 

Ralph  McGill. 


Houston:  The  Race  Is  On 

"Houston  is  the  outstanding  boom  city  in 
the  United  States  since  it  Is  enjoying  a 
faster  rate  of  growth  than  any  other  metro- 
politan center."  That  was  the  Judgment 
last  December  of  Dr.  EHl  Ginzberg.  professor 
of  economics  at  Columbia  University,  after 
making  a  survey  of  Houston's  growth. 

What  does  Houston's  increasing  size — 
unofficially  estimated  at  1,095,000.  have  to  do 
with  air  and  water  pollution?  Quite  a  bit, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  whose 
business  it  is  to  keep  a  continual  check  on 
contamination  of  the  area.  Houston,  unlike 
a  city  such  as  Los  Angeles,  has  a  number  of 
bayous  to  contend  with — all  potential 
sources  of  water  pollution  and  possible  dis- 
ease. Buffalo  Bayou.  Joined  by  Sims  Bayou 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  flows  into  a  50- 
mlle  ship  channel  leading  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  A  number  of  Industries,  particu- 
larly petrochenjlcal  companies,  are  strung 
along  the  channel  and  use  it,  among  other 
things,  for  discharging  wastes.  And  more 
Industry  keeps  coming  in. 

Potentially,  pollution  problems  were 
enough  of  a  threat  to  cause  the  creation  11 
years  ago  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Section  of  the  Harris  County  Health 
Department.  Dr.  W.  A.  Quebedeaux,  Jr., 
director  of  this  unit,  thinks  Houston's  air  Is 
"in  pretty  good  shape,"  but  he  Is  not  equally 
confident  about  water  contamination. 

As  early  as  1956,  the  Houston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  also  began  to  survey  potential 
sites  and  sources  of  pollution.  It  com- 
missioned the  Southwest  Research  Institute 
of  San  Antonio  to  conduct  a  2-year  study  on 
air  contamination.  A  followup  survey  by 
SRI  Is  now  underway,  but  so  far  it  has 
revealed  no  significant  changes  from  condi- 
tions previously  found. 

There  conditions,  all  pertaining  to  air 
pollution,  were  essentially  as  follows: 

Although  unfavorable  weather  occurs  in 
Houston,  "there  Is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
the  occurrence  of  complete  air  mass  stag- 
nation for  extended   periods,  such   as   has 


caused  air  pollution  disasters  in  other  local- 
ities." Air  pollution  problems  that  have 
been  observed  "do  not  Involve  the  entire 
community  at  any  one  time."  They  have 
been  found  to  be  "localized"  and  extend 
downwind  from  specific  sources  for  no  more 
than  "several  miles  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions •  ♦  •.  The  type  of  chemical  reac- 
tion In  the  atmosphere  which  Is  character- 
istic of  the  Los  Angeles  smog  problem  has 
not  been  observed  In  Houston,  based  on 
measured  oxidant  concentration." 

Moreover,  the  report  said,  "carbon  mon- 
oxide concentrations  were  found  to  be  in  the 
Eame  range  as  those  reported  in  other  cities. 
Practically  all  of  the  carbon  monoxide  is 
attributed  to  automobile  traffic."  In  a  sur- 
vey of  vegetation,  "most  species  of  plants" 
showed  no  "visible  evidence  of  damage  due 
to  air  pollution."  There  were  two  species 
of  trees.  In  "a  limited  area  adjacent  to  the 
ship  channel,"  that  showed  visible  damage. 
"Eye  irritation  was  experienced  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  but  the  pollutant  or  pollu- 
tants responsible  for  this  effect  have  not 
been  Identified." 

In  regard  to  water  pollution,  the  current 
situation — as  seen  by  the  air  and  water  con- 
.servation  division  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce— Is  this:  Tlierc  should  be  a  compre- 
hensive "analytical"  approach  made  to  the 
problem.  A.  W.  Busch,  professor  of  environ- 
mental engineering  at  Rice  University,  who 
has  served  as  a  technical  adviser  to  the  divi- 
sion, says  a  thorough  study  of  the  channel 
is  a  must.  "Given  a  strong  north  wind  and 
lots  of  rain  and  runoff,"  he  says,  "there  can 
be  fish  kills  In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  chan- 
nel and  In  Galveston  Bay." 

Herbert  C.  McKee,  of  the  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute's  branch  In  Houston  has 
made  a  survey  of  air  pollution  control  near 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  which  he  said 
"is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustrial operations  in  the  Houston  area." 
His  study  included  radiation  hazards.  He 
found  nothing  that  could  not  be  controlled, 
and  growth  of  the  area  continued.  And  John 
P.  Wold,  who  was  chairman  of  the  pollution 
control  division  of  the  manufacturers  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  noted 
in  a  report  the  contributions  industry  Is 
making  toward  reducing  potential  pollution. 
He  mentioned  specifically  the  efforts  of  Hum- 
ble Baytown  Refinery,  the  Rohm  &  Haas 
plant.  Shell  Chemical,  Shell  Oil  Refinery, 
Sheffield  Steel,  and  Champion  Papers. 

But  the  person  dealing  most  directly  with 
the  average  Houston  citizen  is  probably  Dr. 
Quebedeaux.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most 
controversial  figures  In  the  Houston  area 
because  of  his  views  on  pollution,  par- 
ticularly where  the  Texas  Water  Pollution 
Control  Board  and  the  Houston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  concerned.  The  chamber  re- 
port was  biased  In  favor  of  the  chamber's 
own  interest,  he  claims,  saying  that  sam- 
pling was  deliberately  done  In  such  a  way  as 
to  minimize  some  problems.  He  also  says 
comparisons  of  solid-particle  air  pollution 
in  Houston  and  other  cities  Is  misleading, 
since  In  the  north  and  east  the  particles 
tend  to  be  coal,  while  in  Houston  they  tend 
to  be  chemical  refuse.  Moreover,  he  takes 
Issue  with  the  chamber's  conclusion  that  air- 
traffic  problems  in  Houston  are  caused 
mainly  by  fog.  "A  lot  of  restriction  of  air- 
line traffic  is  actually  due  to  industrial  dust 
that  allows  moisture  to  collect  around  the 
dust  particles,"  he  says. 

Dr.  Quebedeaux  argues  that  the  problem 
of  automobile  traffic  has  been  disproportion- 
ately magnified  by  the  chamber,  following 
the  position  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
"Auto  traffic  can't  even  begin  to  produce 
the  hydrocarbon  fumes  that  you  can  get 
from  one  refinery,"  he  says. 

What  about  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol board?  "While  the  members  who  must 
now  initiate  action  may  be  competent  In 
their  own  fields,"  says  Dr.  Quebedeaux  "not 


a  single  one  Is  familiar  with  water  pollu- 
tion." He  also  says  he  thinks  their  attitude 
of  "cooperation"  with  industry  and  their 
unvsrlllingness  to  go  to  court  reflect  more  de- 
sire to  avoid  controversy  than  to  control 
pollution. 

Since  the  State  has  taken  over  water  pol- 
lution control  in  Harris  County,  with  Its 
1,460,000  population.  Dr.  Quebedeaux  says 
conditions  have  steadily  deteriorated.  Be- 
cause of  the  sewage  being  dumped  into  at 
least  one  of  the  bayous  that  weave  through 
Houston,  odors  are  severe,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer he  anticipates  an  increase  of  water- 
spread  diseases  among  children  who  play  In 
some  of  the  parks  near  Brays  Bayou. 

On  the  subject  of  air  pollution.  Dr.  Que- 
bedeaux is  more  optimistic.  In  fact,  he  feels 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  air  pollution 
problem  Is  well  under  control  in  the  Houston 
area  and  will  stay  that  way  unless  the  State 
takes  over.  The  air  pollution  program  cut 
Its  teeth  successfully  back  in  1956,  with  a 
suit  that  resulted  in  an  order  that  each 
offending  plant  should  present  a  time  sched- 
ule for  dealing  with  its  problem.  "The  only 
defendant  that  did  not  keep  Its  promise," 
he  says,  "was  the  city  of  Houston.  Its  fer- 
Uzer  plant  is  still  operating  and  still  bad 
*  •  •.  We  have  also  had  severe  odor  from 
some  of  Its  sewage  treatment  plants."  Dr. 
Quebedeaux  says  the  reason  Industry  com- 
piles with  the  air  pnillution  program  in 
Houston  is  fear  of  court  action,  which  he  has 
shown  he  is  willing  to  take. 

The  court  action  muscle  is  necessary,  he 
says,  but  no  special  pollution  laws  are  neces- 
sary. His  own  most  effective  weapon  has 
been  common  law  nuisance  laws,  with  which 
he  can  base  his  charges  on  interference  with 
the  health  of  the  individual  or  with  his  en- 
joyment of  his  property.  He  opposes  codes 
specifying  exactly  how  much  of  this  or  that 
can  be  discharged  from  one  plant  stack. 
"I'm  better  off,  I  feel,  without  having  speci- 
fied standards,"  he  has  explained.  "My 
standard  is  how  it  affects  the  neighbors. 
That  way,  you  don't  involve  yourself  in  a 
smokescreen  of  a  highly  scientific  nature." 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  majority  of 
the  operators  of  industrial  plants  in  the 
Houston  area  are  aware  of  the  need  to  pre- 
vent pollution.  Dr.  Quebedeaux  admits  that 
rilr  pollution  is  not  a  serious  problem  in  Har- 
ris County.  Actually,  it  Is  becoming  less  of 
a  problem  each  year.  As  new  plants  are 
built  and  old  ones  improved,  air  pollution 
control  is  being  built  Into  them,  and  great 
efforts  are  currently  being  made  to  prevent 
water  pollution. 

The  Houston  area  sewage  problem  Is  the 
direct  result  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city. 
The  population  has  increased  faster  than 
the  capacity  of  treatment  facilities.  At 
times,  some  of  the  city's  treatment  planta 
are  overloaded,  but  the  situation  has  in  no 
way  reached  a  point  where  the  public  health 
has  been  affected. 

On  the  whole,  if  air  and  water  pollution 
in  Harris  County  Is  not  yet  at  an  irreducible 
minimum,  it  is  not  being  Ignored.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  reach  that  point,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  done. — Oveta  Culp  Hobbt. 

Louisville:  Law  or  License? 

It  is  late  spring  and  there  Is  no  lovelier 
part  of  America  at  this  season  than  Ken- 
tucky's Bluegrass  region.  Famous  old  horses, 
like  Citation,  trot  over  the  lush,  rolling  fields. 
The  frisky  young  colts  nip  at  each  other 
playfully.  The  white  fences  stretch  for 
miles.  Around  Lexington  and  Versailles,  the 
new  industrial  plants  are  antiseptically  mod- 
ern and  busy. 

But  every  Kentuckian  knows  how  decep- 
tive this  can  be  as  a  picture  of  his  State. 
For  only  70  air  miles  away  begins  the  con- 
tamination of  both  land  and  water.  There 
Is  vast  waste,  not  only,  of  the  land  but  of 
human  beings.  Here  begins  the  poverty  belt 
of  Appalachia. 
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In  the  western  part  of  Kentucky  Is  another 
blighted  zone,  a  once  handsome  land  now 
pocked  by  vast  dunes  of  mud  and  whitish 
rock,  where  the  streams  are  as  poisoned  as 
the  ground. 

The  stinking  mess  that  exists  In  parts  of 
eastern  and  western  Kentucky  Is  the  direct 
heritage  of  politically  excused  commercial 
plunder.  It  is  the  result  of  strip  mining 
turned  loose,  of  loggers  free  to  overcut  the 
great  forests  at  will,  of  oU  and  gas  specula- 
tors permitted  to  let  the  runoffs  pollute  the 
watersheds.  Gone  are  the  natural  protec- 
tions of  the  mountain  towns;  each  year 
water  gushing  down  the  slopes  of  the  strip 
mine  spoilbanks  tears  through  these  towns 
with  mounting  violence.  Once  all  of  it  was 
beautiful  and  unspoiled,  the  "great  meadow" 
and  the  "happy  hunting  ground"  of  Indian 
lore.  Now  thousands  of  acres  are  taken  out 
of  production  yearly  by  the  giant  mining 
machines.  The  State's  highest  peak.  4,150- 
foot  Black  Mountain,  which  was  a  magnifi- 
cent hunting  area,  is  being  torn  apart  by  the 
great  drilling  machines.  Once  the  water  at 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  sparkled,  but 
now  it  is  often  awash  with  slimy  coal  silt. 
The  Green  and  Salt  Rivers  have  been  con- 
taminated by  salt-water  runoff  containing 
oil.  Refuse  from  gas  and  oil  wells  has  left 
streams  unfit  for  cattle,  and  farmers  are  con- 
vinced that  their  underground  water  supplies 
are  also  becoming  useless.  One  whole  valley 
near  the  Kingdom  Come  State  Park  Is  being 
filled  with  sludge  from  a  nearby  mine.  In 
western  Kentucky,  the  world's  largest  shovel 
throws  up  black  monuments  of  slag  and 
shale. 

The  strip  mining  lobby  is  a  potent  one.  It 
has  won  its  point  by  arguing  that  it  creates 
Jobs  and  that  the  land  was  poor  before  min- 
ing started.  It  is  far  poorer  after  they  are 
through  and  State  money  has  to  go  to  fight 
the  blight  that  Is  left. 

What  Kentucky  needs  is  a  State  law  that 
would  prohibit  strip  and  augur  mining  in 
the  eastern  mountains  and  require  open  pit 
miners  in  the  west  to  restore  stripped  land 
so  It  could  be  used  for  farming  or  timber 
growings.  But  passage  of  such  a  law  is 
hardly  likely.  Strip  mining  Is  an  easy  way 
to  get  coal.  It  makes  money  for  the  opera- 
tors, the  truckers,  the  railroads,  the  barge 
lines,  and  the  power  industry. 

The  tragedy  began  early  in  the  century 
before  anyone  had  thought  of  strip  mining. 
In  their  innocence,  the  mountaineers  deeded 
away  any  protection  they  had  against  de- 
stroying their  land  (and  even  their  homes) 
to  get  to  the  coal.  These  deeds  even  gave 
the  coal  operators  a  right  to  pollute  streams 
on  land  they  did  not  own.  All  efforts  to 
break  these  deeds  have  failed.  Even  owners 
of  adjoining  land  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
tect tiiemselves  from  damage  to  their  land 
done  by  strippers  on  the  hillsides  above. 
Study  after  study  has  brought  forth  the  same 
indictment.  One  research  project,  con- 
ducted by  Resources  for  the  Future,  con- 
cluded: "The  coal  Industry  In  Kentucky  has 
most  decidedly  not  paid  its  way  in  meeting 
social  costs — private  profits  and  losses  aside." 
A  Federal  study,  made  in  1963,  rej)orted: 
"Present  practices  lay  waste  the  landscape, 
pollute  streams,  deplete  or  destroy  forests, 
exterminate  wildlife,  and  clutter  roadsides." 
A  National  Forest  Service  official  commented 
bitterly:  "The  forests  in  Kentucky  are  being 
exploited  much  as  they  were  generations  ago. 
The  loggers  are  squeezing  out  everything  good 
and  leaving  the  next  generation  to  pay  for 
their  abuses."  And  a  study  by  the  Kentucky 
Geological  Survey,  a  University  of  Kentucky 
division,  damned  the  coal  mine  Industry  for 
polluting  the  streams  with  acid  water,  killing 
aquatic  life,  and  making  a  great  many 
streams  useless  for  Industrial  or  home  water. 
All  this  will  change  only  when  Kentucky's 
legislature  decides  to  change  the  conserva- 
tion law  to  prevent  polluting  by  mine  and 
oil  and  gas  operators,  as  well  as  to  insist  on 


real  reclamation  of  land.  TVA  has  estab- 
lished four  Appalachian  demonstration  sites 
to  prove  that  reclamation,  if  not  real  res- 
toration, can  be  done  in  mountain  areas. 
Ironically,  It  has  been  TVA's  demands  for 
low-grade  coal  that  has  brought  on  the 
strippers — and  resulted  in  the  despoliation. 

A  few  operators  have  undertaken  on  their 
own  to  restore  the  ravaged  land.  But  coal 
strippers  are  basically  earth  and  mineral 
movers,  not  agronomists.  The  State  will  get 
to  Its  work  of  reclaiming  the  torn  land  and 
of  protecting  Its  streams  only  when  its  legis- 
lators have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  de- 
fy the  lobbyists. 

Meanwhile,  the  mountain  people  ache  over 
what  Is  happening.  Says  big  Charley  Cau- 
dlU  at  Whltesburg:  "The  biggest  hurt  we  got 
Is  the  young  people  leaving — and  our  doc- 
tors and  our  lawyers  and  our  teachers.  And 
our  soil  Is  all  worn  out.  Such  as  that  Is  no 
advantage  to  the  hills."  And  Charles  D. 
Richards,  a  former  deep-mine  operator  who 
often  files  over  the  mountain  area  where  he 
has  lived  all  his  life,  says  of  what  he  sees: 
"It  makes  my  stomach  turn." 

These  are  a  proud  people,  and  they  have 
been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  plunderers. 

Mrs.  Lena  Landrum  graduated  from  East- 
ern Kentucky  State  College  at  Richmond.  On 
weekends  she  works  In  her  father's  store  In 
Rowdy.  On  weekdays  she  teaches  In  Perry 
County,  where,  she  reports  sadly,  35  percent 
of  the  second-graders  are  eating  free  lunches. 
"But  when  they  get  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade,  some  won't  take  It,"  she  says. 
"They  think  somebody's  giving  them  some- 
thing and  we  have  to  let  them  clean  trays 
or  something  to  make  them  think  they're 
earning  It." 

So  the  plunder  lobby  hasn't  yet  contami- 
nated the  spirit — at  least  not  the  people  who 
deserve  the  protection  their  State  has  never 
seen  fit  to  give  them. — Norman  E.  Isaacs. 

New  York:    Too  Ltttle.  Too  Late? 

New  York  City's  air  pollution  is  no  longer 
simply  something  to  grouse  about.  It  Is  a 
t-.ngible.  frightening  evil.  It  has  been 
blamed  for  contributing — under  certain  at- 
mospheric conditions — to  Illness  and  even 
death. 

No  one  recognizes  this  better  than  the 
city's  commissioner  of  air  pollution  control. 
Arthur  J.  Benllne.  a  retired  Navy  captain. 
Mr.  Benllne  recently  laid  It  on  the  line  to  a 
television  audience  with  this  Indictment: 
"The  air  over  our  city  Is  helping  our  citizens 
to  shuffle  off  this  planet  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  they  would  ordinarily  go.  Yet 
there  has  not  been  any  overall  demand  from 
the  public  to  clean  up  our  dirty  air." 

New  York's  air  Is  fouled  with  a  monthly 
sootfall  of  60  tons  for  every  square  mile. 
Into  the  atmosphere  is  belched  not  only 
smoke  from  factory  stacks — such  as  those  of 
the  plants  of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co. — 
but  also  smoke  from  most  of  the  14.000 
apartment  house  incinerators  of  the  5  city 
boroughs.  These  waste-burners  Include 
2,000  In  houses  operated  by  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority. 

Additional  poisons  spew  into  the  air  in  the 
form  of  chemicals  from  the  exhaust  pipes  of 
thousands  of  automobiles  that  new  highways, 
tunnels,  and  bridges  continue  to  funnel  into 
the  city's  streets. 

The  city  fights  all  of  these  Ills,  but  Com- 
missioner Benllne  confesses  that  without  ade- 
quate funds  his  battle  Is  on  too  small  a 
scale — like  fighting  a  five-alarm  fire  in  the 
Empire  State  Building,  with  a  single  hand 
extinguisher.  The  budget  of  the  financially 
hard-pressed  city  gives  the  Benllne  depart- 
ment only  about  SI  million  currently.  (The 
city  also  hopes  for  $180,000  more  from  the 
Federal  Government.) 

In  his  soft-sell  manner,  Mr.  Benllne,  who 
ruefully  admits  that  he  takes  his  defeats  In 
his  quests  for  more  money  gracefully  con- 
cedes that  what  is  needed  U  an  uproar  from 


the  citizens  and  more  money  for  policing  the 
city's  air.  "Why  don't  you  get  up  on  the 
rooftops  and  yell  yovu"  alarm  to  everyone  who 
win  listen,"  the  commissioner  was  recently 
asked.  He  replied  that  he  doubted  if  that 
would  obtain  the  desired  results. 

Yet  the  budgets  of  few  other  city  depart- 
ments are  so  closely  concerned,  under  Just 
the  right  conditions  of  smoke,  wind,  and 
weather,  with  life  and  death  as  that  of  the 
department  of  air  pollution  control.  The 
plctixre  has  been  painted  In  broad  strokes 
time  and  again  to  New  York's  Mayor  Robert 
F.  Wagner,  but  the  mayor  has  been  known 
before  to  defer  an  attack  on  a  knotty  or  ex- 
pensive problem,  In  an  apparent  hope  that 
It  will  go  away.  In  this  case,  however,  de- 
ferring adequate  appropriations  has  been 
likened  to  saving  money  by  falling  to  defuse 
a  tK)mb  before  It  explodes. 

Still,  the  commissioner,  close  to  the  day- 
to-day  readings  of  the  city's  air  contamina- 
tion and  highly  conversant  with  the  pub- 
lished views  of  top  medical  and  health  au- 
thorities, concedes  that  he  worries  over  the 
possibility  of  the  kind  of  thermal  inversion 
that  could  endanger  the  lungs,  and  the 
lives,  of  city  residents  with  the  full  force  of 
the  poisons  of  air  contamination.  In  October 
1948  such  an  inversion  in  Donora,  Pa.,  was 
blamed  for  the  deaths  of  20  persons  There 
have  been  similar  disasters  In  the  Meuse  Val- 
ley and  in  London.  New  York  had  an  inver- 
sion in  1953  that  was  named  as  a  probable 
contributing  cause  of  death  of  some  200 
Infants  and  aged  persons.  There  have  been 
other  Inversions  in  New  York,  but  they  have 
been  briefer. 

What  about  the  powerplants  of  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.,  as  contributors  to  the 
city's  smoke?  The  department  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  reports  that  in  a  batch  of  200 
smoke  complaints  by  citizens — the  agency 
bases  the  bulk  of  its  enforcement  program  on 
such  complaints — perhaps  10  will  involve 
smoke  from  Edison  chimneys.  Though  this 
number  is  low.  the  city  Is  constantly  riding 
herd  on  Edison.  And  the  utility  gives  con- 
stant assurance  that  It  Is  putting  all  modern 
antl-alr-pollutlon  equipment  in  its  new  in- 
stallations and  replacing  old  equipment  with 
modern  In  its  old  plants  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  company  also  cites  Improved  methods 
of  boiler  operation  and  the  use  of  superior 
fuels.  Despite  all  this,  Con  Ed  has  to  con- 
cede that  the  peak  operation  of  some  of  its 
plants  to  meet  city  power  demands  fre- 
quently does  produce  smoke.  Yet  it  loolcs 
forward  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  Its 
projected  pumped-storage  hydroelectric  in- 
stallation at  Cornwall,  N.Y.  (the  Federal 
Power  Commission  granted  a  license  for  it 
last  March  9) ,  which  will  enable  the  company 
to  dispense  with  several  smoke-producing 
plants  that  still  produce  smoke. 

A  few  days  ago  Con  Ed  announced  that  it 
had  indeed  raised  its  sights  in  checking  on 
its  own  smoke  emission.  Whereas  it  had 
formerly  kept  an  eye  on  its  stacks  from  Its 
East  River  station  and  from  its  headquarters 
building,  4  Irving  Place,  It  now  had  installed 
a  trained  observer  in  strategic  office  space  on 
the  80th  fioor  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 

From  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m. — or  until  it  gets  too 
late  to  see — the  observer  (actually  three  men 
working  In  relays)  is  keeping  tabs  on  seven 
Con  Ed  electric  generating  plants  and  two 
steam-£jeneratlng  stations.  Once  rmoke  Is 
sighted,  the  observer  telephones  the  super- 
intendent  of    the    plant    concerned. 

New  York's  city  council  has  a  special  com- 
mittee that  has  Just  begun  studying  air 
pollution,  with  a  view  to  writing  new  legis- 
lation. If  such  Is  needed,  that  will  help  the 
city  wage  a  more  effective  war  on  air  poisons 

But  It  Is  still  felt  that  the  ultimate  weapon 
Is  money,  combined  with  an  uplift  of  staff 
salaries  that  will  permit  New  York  City  to 
compete  with  private  Industry  and  oth« 
levels  of  government  to  attract  the  kind  of 
technical  aid  It  needs. 
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So  the  city  plods  on,  waiting  for  some 
sort  of  hoped-for  bold  stroke  by  a  city  gov- 
ernment awakened,  by  some  miracle,  to  the 
need.  If  luck  Is  with  the  city,  this  action 
will  come  before  there  is  any  disaster  such 
as  some  air  pollution  authorities  fear  . 

Charles  G.  Bennett. 


PrrrsBURGH:  How  One  City  Did  It 

It's  possible  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  these  days 
to  wear  a  white  shirt,  or  a  white  dress,  from 
dawn  to  dusk  and  come  home  almost  spot- 
less. Housewives  are  able  to  hang  out  a  wash 
on  a  sunny  morning  In  Pittsburgh,  If  they 
are  so  minded,  without  having  the  load  to  do 
over  by  noon  because  of  sootfall  and  dust. 
The  downtown  skyscrapers,  or  most  of  them 
at  any  rate,  appear  newly  constructed,  though 
it  may  liave  been  5  years  or  more  since  the 
surface  was  washed  or  blasted.  Since  the 
middle  or  late  1940's,  a  generation  has  grown 
up  in  Pittsburgh  that  on  any  day  could  look 
up  and  see,  of  all  urban  wonders,  the  sky. 

Before  the  1940's,  however,  generations 
lived  in  Pittsburgh — on;e  known  as  the 
Smoky  City — that  often  found  it  difficult  to 
see  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Today 
Pittsburgh,  the  once  murky  steeltown  at  the 
junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers,  is  one  of  America's  cleaner  cities.  It 
has,  for  example,  only  half  the  dustfall  reg- 
istered in  New  York  City;  30  tons  per  square 
mile  per  month  on  the  average,  compared 
with  New  York  City's  current  60  tons. 

The  story  of  the  Pittsburgh  renaissance 
reaches  back  over  more  than  three  decades, 
and  is  by  no  means  concluded.  It  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  bitter,  emotionally 
charged  battle  to  keep  the  atmosphere  pure 
enough  to  breathe  and  clean  enough  to  see 
through.  The  struggle  to  rid  the  mighty 
rivers  of  pollutants  and  to  halt  the  despoiling 
of  the  land  has  barely  begun. 

Coal  and  steel  interests,  along  with  the 
railroads,  were  not  only  the  Jobgiving  life- 
blood  of  Pittsburgh  but  were  also  the  chief 
despoilers  of  air,  land,  and  water  In  the  old 
days.  But  Pittsburgh  also  had  many  men  of 
determination  and  vision  who  foresaw  that 
Pittsburgh  could  choke  Itself  to  death  on  the 
smoke  and  fumes  belching  from  factory  and 
locomotive  chimneys.  The  fight  for  clean 
air  really  began  late  in  1939,  but  it  was  7 
grimy  years  before  any  specific  results  could 
be  seen. 

Leading  industrial  and  business  executives, 
including  representatives  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, sparked  the  renaissance  through  forma- 
tion of  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development.  By  1942  another  civic 
group,  the  United  Smoke  Council,  was  formed 
by  142  men  and  women  from  71  organizations. 
World  War  II  was  on— and  the  United  Smoke 
Council  entered  the  battle  on  patriotic 
grounds;  smoke  control,  it  proclaimed,  was 
essential  to  save  fuel  needed  for  war  pro- 
duction. 

By  1943  an  antlsmoke  ordinance  had  been 
passed.  It  provided  that  as  of  October  1  of 
that  year  private  homes  were  to  burn  only 
smokeless  coal,  fed  to  furnaces  by  stokers. 
But  the  effective  date  of  the  ordinance  was 
eventually  postponed  to  March  1945,  partly 
because  of  opposition  from  soft-coal  Interests 
and  partly  because  there  weren't  enough 
stokers  and  other  smoke  control  equipment 
to  go  around.  Meanwhile,  rallies,  meetings, 
and  membership  campaigns  in  the  fight  for 
smoke  control  were  almost  continuous. 
Finally,  in  1945.  the  United  Smoke  Council 
became  a  part  of  the  Committee  on  Smoke 
Abatement,  a  subdivision  of  the  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  Development. 

But  something  else  took  place  In  1945  that 
dramatized  the  struggle  for  clean  air  so 
prominently  that  most  of  Pittsburgh's  popu- 
lation had  to  take  sides.  Lavld  L.  Lawrence, 
an  Independent  and  well-to-do  Industrialist, 
c^nipaigned  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  mayor,  and  his  major  appeal  was  to  those 
Who  Wanted  smoke  control. 


Not  everyone  wanted  smoke  control  by 
any  means.  Householders  were  told  that 
smokeless  fuel  would  cost  them  dearly  and 
that  smoke  control  would  drive  Industry 
from  Pittsburgh,  that  It  would  become  a 
Jobless  ghost  town  If  the  Lavtrrence  supporters 
had  their  way.  "Remember  Little  Joe,"  read 
the  opposition  placards.  ("Little  Joe"  was  a 
personification  of  "the  little  man"  who 
would  have  to  buy  smokeless  coal,  stokers, 
and  other  conversion  equipment  if  smoke 
control  laws  were  enforced.)  It  was  a  tough 
battle  but  Lawrence  won  the  nomination 
and  the  election.  And  he  proved  to  be  a 
man  who  kept  his  campaign  promises,  par- 
ticularly where  smoke  control  was  concerned. 

One  key  to  Lawrence's  campaign  was  an 
impressive  fact  sheet  about  the  high  cost  of 
atmospheric  pollution.  Respected  physicians 
said  flatly  that  Pittsburgh  was  not  a  healthy 
place  to  live,  and  statistics  on  respiratory 
diseases  appeared  to  bear  them  out  (in  1945, 
for  example,  Pittsbxirgh  led  the  Nation  In 
deaths  from  pneumonia).  It  was  disclosed 
that  forty  Industrial  firms  had  decided  to 
leave  Pittsburgh  because  of  smoke,  smog, 
and  Impure  air,  as  well  as  because  of  a 
recurring  danger  from  floods  and  contam- 
inated water.  A  department  store  estimated 
that  on  one  winter  day  alone,  smog  soiled 
merchandise  and  home  furnishings  so  seri- 
ously that  the  loss  In  cleaning  bills  and 
markdowns  was  $25,000.  Nevertheless,  the 
coal  Industry  and  the  railroads  continued  to 
oppose  clean  air  efforts  on  economic  grounds. 

In  1946,  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
other  civic  groups  Joined  the  Allegheny  Con- 
ference fight  to  extend  air  pollution  efforts 
to  all  of  Allegheny  County.  Pittsburgh  had 
discovered  what  many  other  regions  have 
still  failed  to  grasp:  that  polluted  air  knows 
no  political  boundaries;  It  drifts  over  borders 
and  chokes  communities  Impartially.  Mayor 
Lawrence  was  deep  into  the  fight  by  now, 
meeting  around  the  clock  with  industrial 
leaders.  In  1947,  during  a  stalemate  in  the 
general  assembly  In  Harrlsburg  over  legis- 
lation to  permit  county-wide  control  of  air 
pollution,  one  of  the  major  opponents  capit- 
ulated. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
not  only  hauled  but  burned  coal,  feared  a 
loss  of  freight  tonnage  and  was  also  worried 
about  the  enormous  cost  of  converting  coal- 
burning  locomotives  to  dlesels.  At  that 
point  Richard  King  Mellon,  most  powerful 
of  the  city's  financial  and  Industrial  giants, 
was  persuaded  to  use  his  Influence  with  the 
"Pennsy's"  directors.  The  opposition  died 
away,  and  the  legislation  passed. 

By  this  time  Pittsburgh  was  basking  In 
some  of  the  benefits  of  air  pollution  control. 
Two  years  after  Its  smoke  control  ordinance 
went  Into  effect,  visibility  In  downtown 
Pittsburgh  had  Improved  67  percent,  and 
there  was  a  39-percent  Improvement  In  days 
of  sunshine  observable.  The  pall  of  smoke 
was  thinning  out. 

Under  the  ordinance,  factories,  homes, 
steamboats,  and  locomotives  were  required 
to  burn  smokeless  fuels  or  Install  smoke- 
consuming  devices.  River  boats,  which  had 
once  fouled  the  atmosphere,  converted  to 
dlesel  burners.       Apartment  houses, 

churches,  hotels,  and  office  buildings  con- 
verted to  gas  fuel.  Schools  Installed  stoking 
equipment  and  went  to  smokeless  coal.  Pri- 
vate homes,  however,  were  once  more 
exempted  for  a  year,  chiefly  because  of  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  owners  and 
unions  involved  in  soft  coal  production. 

By  1952  Industry,  public  utilities,  rail- 
roads, and  municipalities  In  Allegheny 
County  were  at  work  on  a  $200  million  air 
pollution  control  program.  In  that  year  a 
saving  of  $26  million  was  estimated  for  Pitts- 
bxirgh In  cleaning  bills  alone.  Household 
laundry  bUls  dropped  $5,500,000.  Visibility 
was  up  77  percent  over  1945.  And  no  one 
even  tried  to  estimate  the  benefits  to  physical 
and  mental  health.     In  the  past  10  years,  the 


132  open-hearth  furnaces  In  Pittsbxirgh  have 
found  out  how  to  limit  smoke  and  fly  ash. 
and  are  now  working  on  methods  of  screen- 
ing dust  from  open-hearth  gas. 

The  Bureau  of  Air  Pollution  Control  of 
the  Allegheny  County  Health  Department 
reports  that  despite  record  steel  production 
last  year  and  In  the  first  quarter  of  1965, 
the  basic  downward  trend  in  dustfall  con- 
tinues ( though  In  April  of  this  year  the  dust- 
fall registered  30  tons  per  square  mile  per 
month,  compared  with  1962's  average  of  only 
27  tons.)  And  a  10- year  report  made  avail- 
able by  Thomas  E.  Purcell,  chief  engineer 
for  the  Bureau  of  Air  Pollution  Control, 
shows  an  almost  continuing  drop  from  1954 
through  1964. 

Sunny  Pittsburgh  has  oome  a  long  way 
since  the  1940's.  Most  residents  EUid  indus- 
tries now  believe  in  pollution  control — at 
least  in  the  atmosphere.  But  other  troubles 
persist.  Disposal  of  rubbish,  garbage,  and 
waste  by  municipalities  Is  still  a  major  prob- 
lem. Sulfur  contaminants,  carcinogens,  and 
other  airborne  health  hazards  are  Just  com- 
ing under  serious  study  by  health  depart- 
ment laboratories,  aided  by  Federal  grants. 
And  the  State  Is  only  now  preparing  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  privileged  status  of 
mines  and  make  acid  drainage  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  other  Industrial  waste 
pouring  into  Pennsylvania's  streams  and 
rivers.  The  mining  industry  is,  of  coxirse, 
opposed.  The  cost  of  avoiding  such  drainage 
It  says,  would  bankrupt  every  mine. 

To  anyone  who  was  around  30  years  ago, 
the  arguments  sound  somewhat  familiar. 
But  the  participants  in  the  struggle  have  at 
least  one  advantage  this  time.  On  good  days 
they  can  enjoy  Pittsburgh's  fresh  air  and 
bright  sunshine. 

Ted  O.  Thackrey. 


What  Ever  Happened  to  the  Great 
Outdoors? 
(By  Wallace  Stegner) 
About  conservation,  which  next  to  the 
bomb  Is  the  subject  of  greatest  Importance 
to  every  person  In  the  world,  there  is  nothing 
new  to  say.  In  every  aspect  it  Is  an  old  prob- 
lem— which  is  to  say  an  unsolved  one.  The 
basic  fact  Is  known  to  anyone  who  thinks  at 
all:  man's  impact  on  his  environment,  on 
the  total  natural  endowment  of  earth,  air, 
and  water,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, 
has  been  bad,  and  is  getting  rapidly  worse, 
and  will  get  worse  yet.  We  have  found  a 
lever  long  enough,  and  a  place  to  stand,  and 
we  move  the  universe.  But  It  Is  a  question 
how  much  longer  we  will  have  that  place  to 
stand. 

The  extractable  resources  are  not  a  crucial 
problem,  for  it  is  clear  that  we  can  create 
not  only  all  the  energy  we  need  but  all  the 
materials.  One  worries  more  about  the  so- 
called  renewable  resources — soil,  water,  grass, 
timber,  air — and  In  particular  about  the  in- 
tricate web  of  life,  the  balanced  Interde- 
pendence of  life  forms  from  soil  bac- 
teria to  the  highest  mammals,  of  which 
we  are  a  part  and  on  which,  both  phys- 
ically and  spiritually,  we  depend.  At  least 
since  George  Perkins  Marsh's  "Man  and  Na- 
ture," published  in  1864,  we  have  understood 
the  importance  of  even  the  apparently 
"harmful"  species  in  the  chain  of  being;  and 
7  years  before  Marsh,  Darwin  had  made  it 
clear  that  man  belonged  Inside,  not  outside, 
that  chain. 

But  he  is  not  an  inert  member  of  the  life 
community,  he  Is  a  link  with  a  motor  and  a 
self-starter.  Except  in  low-energy  tribal 
civilizations  that  subsist  by  hunting  and 
gathering,  he  has  always  to  some  degree  con- 
trolled his  environment  and  hence,  to  a  de- 
gree, his  own  evolution.  It  is  by  his  own 
volition  that  Western  man  has  become  the 
greatest  of  weed  species — a  weed  being  de- 
fined as  a  species  that  crowds  out  others  by 
expropriating    their    room    and    nutriment. 
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By  1965  the  weed  is  rank  enough  to  have 
spread  into  every  former  low-energy  area  of 
the  globe,  and  to  threaten  not  only  other 
species  but  Itself. 

All  of  which  Is  a  way  of  saying  that  the 
enemy  Is  not  Industrialism  but  its  side  effects 
In  permitting  human  weedlsm;  that  the  real 
conservation  problem  Is  the  problem  of  popu- 
lation. The  more  we  extirp.ite  or  crowd  out 
rival  or  "harmful"  species,  the  more  we  bend 
our  environment  to  our  own  purposes,  the 
more  rankly  we  grow.  And  what  Is  at  stake 
is  not  some  merely  academic  "balance  of  na- 
ture." Edward  Hyams  defines  the  human 
race  as  a  disease  of  soil,  and  sees  Its  future 
as  identical  with  that  of  a  colony  of  bncterla 
planted  in  a  dish  of  agar.  When  it  reaches 
the  edge  of  the  dish  it  must  either  die  of 
starvation  (Malthus)  or  strangle  in  Its  own 
wastes.  And  we  are  getting  ever  closer  to  the 
edge  of  the  dish. 

According  to  the  projections  of  demogra- 
phers, the  present  world  population  of  3.3 
billion  will  double  by  AD.  2000.  Then  the 
agar  dish  will  have  to  harbor  two  New  Yorks 
instead  of  one,  two  Londons.  two  Tokyos,  two 
Calcuttas.  two  Hong  Konps,  one  more  of 
every  existing  human  congregation.  There 
will  be  double  the  highways  and  freeways  to 
link  them,  double  the  consumption  of  oxy- 
gen by  human  and  Industrial  and  automo- 
tive combustion,  double  the  air  and  water 
pollution,  half  the  elbow  room,  a  shrunken 
area  of  cropland  that  will  have  to  be  more 
and  more  Intensively  mined,  a  limited 
amount  of  parkland  and  open  space  tram- 
pled flat  by  the  millions  wanting  to  smf*ll 
mown  gra!=s  or  show  the  kids  a  squirrel.  This 
will  be  In  the  lifetime  of  some  of  us,  In  the 
lifetime  of  all  our  children,  but  it  Is  difficult 
for  the  Imagination  to  grasp  it.  The  projec- 
tion for  AD.  2150.  which  Indicates  a  world 
population  of  150  billion,  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable. Nearly  50  times  as  many  people 
and  problems  as  we  now  have?  It  will  no 
longer  be  human  life;  it  will  be  a  termite  life. 
If  indeed  It  is  possible  at  all.  One  suspects 
that  long  before  then  our  exacerbated  com- 
petition for  dwindling  resources  and  living 
space  will  have  driven  us  Into  the  war  that 
will  spare  us  any  future  whatsoever. 

We  may  exercise  our  Ingenuity  In  any  way 
we  please — colonize  space,  build  floating  con- 
tinents for  our  surplus  people,  put  half  of 
them  Into  deep  freeze  and  let  them  drift 
around  the  Pacific  on  rafts  until  it  comes 
their  turn  to  thaw  out  and  live  again — but 
in  the  end  all  our  ingenuities  are  mere  de- 
lajing  actions,  as  the  discovery  of  the  Amer- 
icas was  a  delaying  action.  Sooner  or  later 
the  weed  must  be  controlled,  or  must  control 
Itself,  In  its  most  vital  function;  must  have 
Its  capacity  to  breed  limited,  inhibited,  cut 
away,  or  taxed  away.  If  It  does  not,  the  Great 
Society  Is  Idle  chatter,  and  conservation  a 
mumbling  of  gums. 

That  these  things  are  not  idle  chatter  is 
an  index  of  our  good  fortune.  The  average 
American  consumes  30  times  as  much  in 
resources  every  year  as  the  average  inhabit- 
ant of  India,  and  it  is  a  good  guess  that 
he  has  more  than  30  times  as  much 
physical  comfort  and  pleasure  in  his  life. 
If  he  also  wastes  30  times  as  much,  there 
Is  hope  in  the  fact:  he  has  30  times  as 
much  to  waste,  and  30  times  as  much 
opportunity  to  Improve  his  stewardship  over 
his  still-opulent  endowment.  It  Is  Impossible 
for  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  even  if  he  wanted  to,  for  what- 
ever human  politics  may  do.  human  weedlsm 
makes  the  world  one.  (One  reads  of  de- 
posits of  soot  and  smoke  particles  In  the 
latest  layers  of  the  Greenland  Ice  cap,  and 
of  measurable  quantities  of  DDT  in  the 
bodies  of  penguins  at  the  South  Pole.)  What 
America  does  to  curb  its  waste,  control  its 
population,  husband  its  resources,  decon- 
taminate its  polluted  air  and  waters,  and  re- 
serve open  space  for  the  refreshment  and 


relaxation  of  its  industrially  punch-drunk 
citizens  is  a  favor  done  the  whole  world. 

It  is  a  favor  even  though  our  motives 
may  be  entirely  selfish  and  our  Justification 
not  grim  survival  but  the  preservation  of 
amenities.  Not  life  Itself— not  yet — but  the 
satisfactions  and  in  Mr.  Johnson's  phrase, 
quality  of  life,  is  what  we  move  to  preserve. 
It  is  in  these  that  the  American  first  feels 
the  pressures  and  tlie  threats  of  his  own  In- 
dustrialized weedlsm.  The  uglier  and  more 
crowded  the  cities,  the  Junkler  the  roadsides, 
the  more  choking  and  eye-smarting  the  air. 
the  foamier  with  detergents  the  recon- 
ditioned sewage  that  we  call  drinking  water, 
the  more  nostalgically  friendly  are  grass  and 
trees,  birds,  running  streams,  the  sight  and 
smell  of  pastoral  earth,  and  the  stillness  of 
woods.  For  most  Americans,  conservation  Is 
primarily  a  matter  of  parks  and  open  space, 
the  keeping  or  creating  of  antidotes  to  the 
industrial  society  that  as  modern  men  we  de- 
pend on  and  as  natural  creatures  we  loathe. 

But  It  Is  no  more  possible  to  separate  the 
problem  of  open  space  from  other  contempo- 
rary problems  than  It  Is  to  segregate  America 
from  the  world.  As  President  Johnson  sug- 
gested in  his  natural  beauty  speech,  and  .as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has 
been  saying  for  5  years  In  his  campaign  to 
dramatize  what  he  calls  the  quiet  crisis,  con- 
servation cannot  even  save  open  space  unless 
It  concerns  itself  with  the  total  environment. 
The  "land  ethic"  that  A!do  Leopold  called  for 
in  "The  Sand  County  Almanac."  the  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  renewable  earth.  Is  It- 
self hardly  enough.  We  need  an  environ- 
mental cthlc  that  will  reach  all  the  v/ay  from 
the  preservation  of  untouched  wilderness  to 
the  beautlficatlon  of  Industrial  cities,  that 
will  concern  Itself  with  saving  the  stlU-sav- 
able  and  healing  the  half-ruined  and  cleans- 
ing the  polluted,  that  will  touch  not  only 
land  but  air  and  water,  that  will  have  as  its 
purpose  the  creation  of  a  better  environment 
for  men.  as  well  as  the  creation  or  preserva- 
tion of  viable  habitats  for  the  species  that 
our  expansion  threatens.  Some,  like  the 
passenger  pigeon,  are  beyond  our  belated 
friendship.  But  there  are  the  waterfowl 
whose  nesting  and  feeding  places  we  have 
drained  or  flooded,  and  the  fish  whose  spawn- 
ing grounds  we  have  drowned  or  poisoned 
with  agricultural  sprays,  and  the  robins 
whose  decimation  Rachel  Carson  made  use 
of  to  shock  a  whole  people;  and  there  are 
also  all  the  frogs,  toads,  newts,  lizards, 
snakes,  skunks,  prairie  dogs,  coyotes,  alliga- 
tors, mountain  lions,  and  nocturnal  varmints 
that  are  apparently  useless  or  harmful  to 
man.  yet  by  their  enduring  in  the  blotic 
pyramid  give  man  both  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  and  the  assurance  of  their  biologi- 
cal support. 

Leo  Marx,  in  his  recent  book  "The  Machine 
in  the  Garden."  finds  in  American  life  a  con- 
stant tension  between  the  Industrial  on  one 
side  and  the  pastoral  or  prlmitivist  on  the 
other,  a  dialog  never  resolved,  a  dialectic  of 
contradictions  between  forces  in  our  life  and 
Indeed  within  our  Individual  minds.  It  is 
possible  to  agree  with  that  diagnosis  with- 
out agreeing  that  the  pastoral  and  primitive 
are  necessarily  nostalgic  and  sentimental  as 
Mr.  Marx  finds  them.  They  are  the  indis- 
pensable opposite  to  Industrial  regimentation 
and  dehumanlzatlon;  in  our  haste  to  become 
something  new,  termites  or  otherwise,  we 
need  constantly  to  be  reminded  of  who  we 
are:  creatures,  made  of  water  and  chemicals 
but  the  children  of  sun  and  grass,  and  cousin 
by  warm  blood  to  birds  and  mammals. 
Though  it  Is  necessary  for  our  survival  to 
husband  resources,  it  Is  necessary  for  our 
emotional  health  to  husband  natural  things, 
and  places  where  they  may  be  known. 

That  is  why  one  takes  such  satisfaction  in 
what  the  present  administration  in  Washing- 
ton is  doing  to  promote  both  awareness  and 
action.    Mr.  Johnson's  natural-beauty  speech 


gave  aid  and  comfort  to  a  hundred  citizen 
organizations  and  thousands  of  Indivlduala 
who  have  been  hoping  for  that  sort  of  word 
from  the  White  House  for  many  years.  Mrs 
Johnson's  campaign  to  beautify  Washington 
("There's  nothing  like  a  showcase")  is  the 
sort  of  pilot  project  that  could  galvanize 
cities  all  across  the  country.  The  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  this 
month  will  have  as  one  of  its  alms  precisely 
that.  Spots  of  beauty,  areas  of  quiet,  noble 
approaches,  a  harmony  between  the  human- 
ized and  the  natural  are  what  any  city  ought 
to  wish  for  itself  and  what  any  citizenry 
ought  to  respond  to.  To  get  them  we  must 
bring  nature  back  to  the  cities  from  which  we 
have  paved  and  smoked  her  out. 

We  must  also  move  to  keep  urban  concen- 
trations and  urban  problems  from  over- 
whelming the  areas  we  have  set  aside,  or  will 
In  future  set  aside,  for  the  outdoor  refresh- 
ment of  this  people.  Every  major  national 
park  has  a  traffic  problem  of  metropolitan 
proportions,  and  the  temptation  to  solve  it 
by  the  building  of  more  and  wider  roads  is 
always  there.  But  more  and  wider  roads, 
with  their  noise  and  smog  and  speed,  are  pre- 
cisely the  worst  enemy  of  the  peace  and  quiet 
the  parks  are  meant  to  provide.  A  plausible 
conclusion  to  this  problem  could  be  Increas- 
ingly magnificent  roads  leading  to  nowhere 
worth  reaching.  As  with  roads,  so  with 
campgrounds  and  other  facilities.  Old  Faith- 
ful  at  eruption  time  Is  a  mob  scene  In  a  parlf- 
Ing  lot.  Yosemite  Valley  on  a  summer  week- 
end is  like  Times  Square  without  elecirk 
signs.  In  California's  splendid  system  of 
State  parks  and  beaches  a  summer  traveler 
can  rarely  get  a  campsite  and  If  he  does  get 
one  he  may  well  find  himself  squatting  In  a 
rural  slum  or  (and  this  goes  for  Yosemite 
as  well )  in  the  midst  of  wild  teenage  brawls 
and  parties,  which  the  limited  ranger  force 
cannot  adequately,  or  even  safely,  patrol. 

Already,  that  is,  the  National  Park  Syst«n 
and  the  State  park  systems  that  supplement 
it.  as  well  as  the  extensive  outdoor  facilities 
within  the  national  forests,  are  being  bat- 
tered so  hard  that  the  "use  without  impair- 
ment" specified  in  the  National  Park  Act  is 
a  phrase  to  bring  sour  laughter  from  the  In- 
formed. You  cannot  turn  well  over  a  hun- 
dred million  annual  visitors  into  a  park  sys- 
tem and  expect  them  to  leave  no  marks,  even 
if  they  are  well-intentioned,  well-educated, 
and  well-policed.  You  cannot  bring  40.000 
people  and  12.000  cars  into  the  8  square  miles 
of  Yosemite  Valley  in  a  single  day  without 
consequences. 

One  solution  Is  rationing,  the  limitation 
of  number  and  length  of  visits,  but  this  has 
been,  at  least  for  the  present,  rejected;  the 
annual  $7  stickers  now  being  sold  to  Ameri- 
cans will  admit  them  to  any  national  park 
or  monument  or  forest  as  many  times  In  a 
year  as  they  want  to  come.  But  those 
stickers,  authorized  by  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964.  will  them- 
selves help  provide  some  limited  relief  for 
the  $125  to  $200  million  they  are  expected 
to  bring  in  annually  will  be  earmarked  for 
the  acquisition  of  new  outdoor  recreation 
and  park  areas,  cither  directly  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  through  Federal  grants  to 
States  and  municipalities. 

Recreation  areas  developed  on  reclama- 
tion, along  with  flood  control  dams,  increas- 
ingly offer  recreation  to  millions  (Glen  Can- 
yon Recreation  Area,  only  2  years  old  and  far 
from  large  centers  of  population,  expects  up- 
wards of  a  million  visitors  in  1965).  These 
recreation  areas,  along  with  the  national 
seashores,  national  parkways,  and  the  new 
category  of  national  riverways  (Ozark  Riv- 
ers is  the  only  one  so  far)  could  take  some 
of  the  pressure  off  the  national  parks  both 
In  terms  of  numbers  and  In  terms  of  form* 
of  recreation  undesirable  In  an  outdoor  mu- 
seum. And  Secretary  Udall  In  his  5  years  to 
the   Cabinet  has  initiated  and  successfully 
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pushed  through  legislation  reserving  a  re- 
markable number  of  new  areas.  Point 
Reyes.  Cape  Cod,  Padre  Island,  and  Fire  Is- 
land National  Seashores,  Ozark  Rivers  Na- 
tional Rlverway,  Canyon  Lands  National 
Park,  Glen  Canyon  and  Whiskeytown  Recre- 
ation Areiis,  and  several  national  monu- 
ments. In  the  legislative  hopper  are  bill.-. 
that  would  preserve  other  areas,  Including 
Assateague  Island.  In  the  planning  stage 
are  wilderness  parks  on  the  Allagash  in 
Maine  and  in  the  redwood  country  on  the 
California  coast  and  on  the  Channel  Islands 
off  Santa  Barbara — all  experiencing  some  de- 
^ee  of  opposition  from  mild  to  virulent.  A 
movement  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  roads — 
to  design  a  system  of  parkways  and  scenic 
roads  that  are  in  effect  strip  parks — is  gain- 
ing ground  both  federally  and  In  State  plan- 
ning. It  is  Invigorating,  It  enlists  Federal 
Government.  State  governments,  county  and 
municipal  governments,  citizen  groups  and 
individuals,  and  It  makes  headway.  As  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  said,  "To  make  our  cities  and 
country  more  beautiful  •  •  •  is  a  yearning 
of  people,  and  it  is  something  they  think 
they  can  do,  and  want  to  do  •  •  •.  The 
time  Is  right — the  time  is  now." 

Amen.  And  amen  to  the  depollutlon  ef- 
forts of  those  same  citizens,  cities.  States, 
and  Federal  agencies.  Amen  to  the  Audu- 
bon Society  and  the  Wilderness  Society  and 
ihe  Sierra  Club.  Amen  to  the  reservation  of 
new  parks  and  the  better  protection  of  old 
ones.  Amen  to  State  bond  Issues  for  park 
acquisition,  such  as  California's  $150  million 
passed  In  1964.  Amen  to  all  of  it.  But  not 
all  of  it  together  will  be  enough.  Consid- 
ering what  we  began  with,  what  the  "green 
breast  of  the  new  world"  offered,  conserva- 
tion activities  have  to  be  called  too  little  and 
too  late.  We  will  never  have  the  whole  loaf, 
and  If  we  do  not  learn  to  control  our  popula- 
tion to  some  optimum  destiny  we  will  have 
hardly  anything.  But  the  half  loaf  is  still 
possible,  and  we  had  better  take  It. 


Last  Chance  for  the  Nation's  Waterways 
(By  Robert  and  Leona  Train  Rlenow) 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  knight  going  forth 
on  horseback  at  dawn  found  his  nostrils 
assailed  by  the  gutter  rivulets  that  had  been 
casually  dumped  from  second-story  windows 
during  the  night.  Several  centiu-les  of  en- 
lightenment later,  a  knight  of  Industry,  tak- 
ing his  morning  constitutional  along  a  river, 
finds  his  nostrils  assailed  by  the  same  an- 
cient and  imwelcome  odor.  Modern  man 
possesses  (or  knows  how  to  find)  the  answers 
to  the  disposal  of  every  kind  of  waste — if  he 
is  Interested  enough.  To  date,  however,  he 
has  been  too  occupied  with  other  matters. 

The  crime  is  now  catching  up  with  him. 
The  bulldozer  operator  at  the  town  dump, 
who  for  years  has  been  shoving  refuse  over 
the  edge  of  a  gorge,  discovers  one  morning 
that  the  gorge  is  filled  up.  And  after  gen- 
erations of  Irresponsibly  channeling  their 
wastes  Into  the  waters  beneath  and  around 
the  land,  Americans  now  find  themselves 
faced  with  the  fact  that  the  wastes  exceed 
the  ability  of  the  surface  waters  to  absorb 
them.  Indeed,  where  septic  tanks  are  close, 
even  the  earth  Is  spongy  with  wastes  that 
befoul  the  underground  water.  The  situa- 
tion Is  In  crisis;  the  problem  must  be  met, 
fthd  no  longer  by  halfhearted,  niggardly, 
half-financed  measures. 

So  pressing  is  the  issue  that  President 
Johnson  even  championed  the  cause  of  clean 
waters  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
labeling  It  a  primary  goal  of  his  administra- 
tion. Governors,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
public-spirited  industries  have  begun  to 
pledge  their  efforts.  But  how  deep  have  we 
sunk  Into  the  pollution  mire?  How  great, 
actually,  is  the  need  now?  And.  how  can  we 
attack  so  long-neglected  a  condition? 
CXI 702 
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There  is  exciting  hope  of  restoring  our 
waterways,  but  the  effort  will  be  so  vast,  so 
demanding,  so  costly  that  unless  the  public 
Is  prepared  now  to  meet  It,  the  job  will  be 
impossible. 

The  Mississippi  now  bears  more  sludge 
than  mud.  The  once  glittering  Milwaukee 
River  is  overlain  with  a  bubbly  slime,  and 
one  no  longer  sees  the  gay  throngs  of  swim- 
mers that  once  crowded  the  millrace,  or 
fishermen  proudly  bearing  long  strings  of 
pike  and  bass.  The  Mahoning  steams  with 
heat  from  coke  ovens,  all  life  destroyed.  The 
North  Branch  of  the  Potomac  is  suffused 
with  sulfuric  acid  that  corrodes  boats, 
bridges,  even  dams.  Then  there  is  the  storied 
Potomac  itself,  upon  whose  polluted  estuary 
more  than  65  million  cubic  feet  of  silt  de- 
scend each  year,  slowly  smothering  It.  The 
Delaware's  noxious  waters  threaten  the 
drinking  water  of  Camden,  N.J.,  and  other 
localities.  Large  areas  of  the  Providence 
River  and  Narragansett  Bay  have  been  sealed 
off  from  fishing  because  they  swarm  with 
Infectious  diseases.  The  Kalamazoo  can 
stomach  no  more  Industrial  poisons. 

Yet  who  can  point  fingers  from  the  banks 
of  a  clean  stream?  Not  the  people  on  the 
Fox.  Nor  on  the  Mohawk,  nor  on  the  Hud- 
son. Nor  on  the  Connecticut,  nor  on  the 
Charles.  Nor  on  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Colo- 
rado, or  the  Red.  Nor  on  the  Coosa  or  Noli- 
chucky. 

These  are  the  fiowlng  surface  waters 
which,  with  the  help  of  lakes  (the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes  themselves  has  risen 
so  greatly  that  numerous  beaches  have  had 
to  be  closed),  supply  three-fourths  or  more 
of  all  Americans  with  their  drinking  water. 
It  is  to  these  rivers  that  Industry  must  look 
for  its  progress,  for  without  plentiful  and 
reasonably  clean  water,  industry  dies. 

Driving  into  Blloxl,  Miss.,  from  the  west 
recently,  we  saw  the  beaches  of  white  sand. 
Here  children  splash  in  the  warm  bay  water 
and  play  leapfrog  over  a  series  of  great  con- 
duits that  emerge  from  under  the  highway 
and  cut  across  the  sands  into  the  water. 
But  we  slowed  down  in  disbelief  at  the  sight 
of  the  green  and  black  slime  at  the  mouths 
of  the  pipes,  an  excrescence  Into  which  the 
youngsters  were  digging  their  toes  with  glee. 

At  the  next  filling  station  we  asked  about 
the  pipes.  "Just  drainage,"  shrugged  the 
proprietor. 

"You  don't  mean  those  are  sewage  out- 
lets?" we  asked. 

"Oh.  I  imagine  a  little  sewage  here  and 
there,  but  it  flows  away  fast.  Nothing  to 
worry  about.  It's  the  best  beach  in  the 
country — you  should  see  the  crowds  of  kids 
on  a  hot  day." 

Sixty  miles  along  the  coast  we  entered  the 
attractive  city  of  Mobile.  Boys  and  girls 
were  risking  their  lives  in  the  heavy  traffic, 
stopping  the  cars  to  sell  cartons  of  dough- 
nuts. "What's  the  money  for?"  we  asked 
the  prettv  teenager  who  took  our  cash. 
"For  Children's  Hospital."  she  said.  "We 
need  a  million." 

It  Is  unscientific  to  draw  any  parallel  be- 
tween the  demand  for  children's  hospitals 
and  beaches  covered  with  green  or  black 
slime.  It  is  precipitate  to  link,  for  instance, 
the  uncounted  hordes  of  new  viruses  with 
the  increasing  befoulment  of  our  world. 
Yet  New  York's  Governor  Rockefeller  does 
not  find  the  two  conditions  unconnected. 
Speaking  of  the  historic  Hudson  be  stated 
bluntly,  and  to  wide  bipartisan  applatise: 
"For  10  miles  south  of  Albany  .  .  .  there  are 
no  fish,  but  sludgeworms,  leeches,  rattail 
maggots,  the  larvae  of  flies — the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  to  \is,  undeniable  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  that  warns  us  to  stop  polluting 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  to  stop  treating  our 
waterways  as  if  they  were  open  sewers." 
These  conditions,  he  went  on,  have  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  an  emergency  in  which  the 
health  and  future  of  the  State  are  at  stake. 


And,  at  the  recent  legislative  correspond- 
ents' annual  show,  Charles  H.  Palmer,  the 
Governor's  assistant  secretary,  offered  a  ditty, 
part  of  which  (to  the  tune  of  "Lazy  River") 
went: 

"Up  the  dirty  river  where  the  sewage  flows. 
Say,  any  time  you're  near  there  better  hold 

your  nose. 
Swlmmln'  In  that  stuff  you  had  best  avoid; 
Get  yourself  a  mouthful  and  you  risk  ty- 
phoid." 

What  are  the  major  pollutants  that  are 
saturating  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  beaches? 
What  are  Americans  drinking  when  they  lift 
their  water  glasses,  their  beer  mugs,  their 
coffee  cups? 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  lists  eight  major  categories:  (1) 
sewage,  (2)  infectious  agents,  (3)  plant  nu- 
trients, (4)  organic  chemical  exotics,  (5) 
mineral  and  chemical  substances,  (6)  sedi- 
ments, (7)  radioactive  substances,  and  (8) 
heat. 

Sewage  includes  both  domestic  sewage  and 
food-processing  wastes.  Barnett  Fowler, 
columnist  of  the  Albany.  N.Y..  Time  Union, 
writes:  "In  Troy  recently  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  Hudson  there  is  a  slimy  cesspool 
filled  with  floating  garbage  and  eels  clam- 
oring for  bloody  chicken  waste.  Divers  who 
worked  on  the  Mohawk  have  run  into  water 
so  foul,  so  murky,  that  it  was  an  invisible 
world." 

Aerobic  bacteria  and  oxygen  are  able  to 
reduce  a  certain  amount  of  sewage,  but  we 
have  overburdened  ovir  streams  until  the 
dissolved  oxygen  has  fallen  below  four  parts 
In  a  million.  At  this  point  all  life  dies;  the 
river  becomes  an  evil-smelling  septic  tank, 
rank  with  vicious  diseases.  "Every  river 
system  in  America  is  now  polluted."  as- 
serted the  President  in  his  February  8  mes- 
sage. 

In  1964.  It  is  estimated,  we  dumped  Into 
our  once  sparkling  streams  the  equivalent  of 
the  sewage  of  some  82  million  persons.  By 
1980  we  expect  to  load  our  waters  with  the 
equivalent  of  92  million  persons'  sewage. 
And  Industry  discharges  an  equal  amount  of 
oxygen-demanding  wastes.  Thus  the  pres- 
ent sewage  load  adds  up  to  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  165  million,  and  the  figure 
will  be  more  than  185  million  by  1980.  But 
our  streams  have  already  given  up. 

Infectious  agents  encompass  a  menacing 
band  of  killers.  Including  new  viruses  of  all 
types.  After  all,  we  cannot  expect  to  pour 
Into  our  surface  waters  all  the  discharges 
from  mortuaries,  hospitals,  and  slaughtering 
plants  with  immunity  from  plague  forever 
Enteric  and  tuberculosis  bacteria,  hepatitis, 
polio,  diphtheria,  tjrphold — you  name  It,  "Old 
Man  River"  has  It.  He  can  even  produce  a 
few  hundred  more  you  can't  name. 

The  third  category  of  pollution,  plant  nu- 
trients, is  a  startler;  we  have  come  to  think 
of  the  5-10-5  we  tote  home  for  our  gardens 
as  the  gardeners'  best  friend.  But  leached 
out  of  the  soil  from  vast  agricultural  areas 
to  saturate  our  rivers,  fertilizers,  says  HEW, 
become  a  real  problem.  They  stimulate  rank 
plant  life  to  choke  streams  with  "tin  un- 
natural green  soup"  causing  death  to  fish,  a 
strong  odor  of  decay,  and  toxic  materials — 
not  the  least  of  which  is  strychnine. 

However,  it  Is  the  fotirth  pollutant,  the 
organic  chemical  exotics,  that  Is  the  newest 
and  p)erhaps  the  most  dangerous.  Soap  man- 
ufacturers are  now  promising  that  they  will 
switch  over  from  the  "hard"  detergents  that 
have  been  transforming  our  rivers  into  ava- 
lanches of  fluff,  and  will  use  a  softer  brand 
after  June  30,  1965.  But  we  are  also  flood- 
ing our  waters  with  the  residues  of  lethal 
pesticides  and  weed  killers.  DDT  has  been 
found  in  every  river  In  the  coimtry.  Aldrln 
(one  application  lasts  a  full  year  and  kills 
18  types  of  insects)  Is  universal;  0-nltro- 
chlorobenzine  has  been  traced  in  1,000  miles 
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of  the  Mississippi;  benzene  compounds  and 
xylenes,  naphtholene.  and  pyridine  are  pres- 
ent In  other  rlvfers  too  numerous  to  list.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  these  deadly  modern 
poisons  cannot  be  filtered  out.  and,  more  un- 
fortunately, they  haven't  been  In  use  long 
enough  for  authorities  to  know  their  cumu- 
lative effect  on  the  human  body. 

There  are.  In  the  fifth  category,  other 
mineral  and  chemical  pollutants  of  older 
derivation — salts  from  natural  rock  deposits, 
sulfates  and  the  acids  from  coal  mine  oper- 
ations, and  "accidents."  Serious  acid  seep- 
ages have  occurred  In  the  Potomac,  Dela- 
ware. Susequehanna,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio, 
as  well  as  in  almost  all  western  rivers.  In 
Minnesota  In  1963  when  winter  burst  storage 
tanks  and  released  3  million  gallons  of 
deadly,  sticky  fuel  oil  over  the  Mississippi 
nesting  grounds  of  millions  of  water  fowl. 
Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag  had  to  call  out  the 
National  Guard  to  try  to  rescue  what  birds 
it  could  from  the  slaughter. 

Sixth,  sediment  as  a  pollutant  of  our  rivers 
has  been  plaguing  us  every  since  the  first 
watershed  was  thoughtlessly  stripped  of  its 
soil-protecting  forest  and  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  spring  rains.  The  Mississippi 
carries  500  million  tons  of  mud  into  the  delta 
annually,  and  the  beautiful  Eel  River,  which 
once  made  a  falrlyland  of  the  California 
coastal  redwoods,  has  now  been  turned  Into 
a  rolling  flood  of  yellow  mud  by  the  gutted- 
earth  procedures  of  the  lumbermen  and  an 
unfathomable  blunder  by  the  State  itself; 
a  four-lane  highway  that  runs  straight 
through  the  heart  of  the  groves. 

While  the  silt  problem  Is  the  oldest,  the 
addillcn  to  our  water  supply  of  radioactive 
wastes,  the  seventh  culprit,  is  one  of  our 
most  recent  contributions  to  water  pollu- 
tion. Radiation  enters  our  waters  from  ura- 
nium milling  atomic  reactors,  medical  labo- 
ratories, mortuaries,  hospitals,  and  industries. 
At  present  this  discharge  Is  minute,  but  Dr. 
Earnest  F.  Golyna.  professor  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Texas,  says 
that  by  1990  such  discharges,  safely  dilut- 
ed, would  fill  a  lake  the  size  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  15  feet  deep.  Other  experts  assert  flat- 
ly that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  safe  dilu- 
tion. 

Finally,  we  come  upon  a  pollutant  that  few 
recognize  as  such — it  Is  heat.  Steel  mills, 
coke  ovens,  petroleum  refineries,  steam  tur- 
bine electricity  plants,  and  atomic  reactors 
draw  immense  quantities  of  water  from 
streams  and  return  it  hot  or  warm,  killing 
most  flsh  and  other  aquatic  life.  We  are  told 
that,  according  to  projections  of  the  gross 
national  product,  heat  pollution  will  multi- 
ply 8  times  during  the  next  35  years.  _  ^     ,       , 

This.  then,  is  the  state  of  emergency  we  are  yseem  awesome  as  our  technology  may 
in  at  present.  What  can  be  done  about  the  "6,  this  gigantic  concentration  Of  peo- 
situation  rests  Inevitably  on  how  aroused  .  ple  and  industry  and  culture  is  a  fragile, 
the  public  becomes  and  on  its  willingness  1  composite  organism.  It  makes  very  spe- 
to  pay  the  price  for  partial  restoration  of  f  cial  demands  upon  nature — the  rivers, 
America's  waterways.  After  all.  Just  the  j  the  air,  the  land.  It  needs  pure  rivers, 
separation  of  storm  and  waste  sewers  in  Chi- I  ^^j.  ^^^^  ^^d  space  to  keep 

cago  alone — a  real  necessltv  in  every  commu- K  „i:,,^       ti,,^    K,r    n-c    c-v.^^^,-    ,,.,^^»,f^«n«^ 
nlty  if  we  would  save  our  surface  waters*  al^ve-      ^^^    by    its    sheer    uncontrolled 


brazen  about  its  wastes.  But  until  our  well- 
ulumbered  citizenry  In  general  commits  It- 
self to  antipollution  appropriations  and  to 
strong  individual  support  of  clean  waters. 
Americans  are  doomed  to  chant,  along  with 
Charles  Palmer  at  the  legislative  corre- 
spondents* annual  dinner: 

"You  keep  going  your  way, 
I'll  keep  going  my  way. 
River,  stay  away  from  our  door!" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  these 
articles  represent  the  most  recent  series 
of  statements  from  conservationists  all 
over  the  country  expressing  grave  con- 
cern over  the  corruption  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  defilement  of  the  land,  the 
pollution  of  the  waters  which  have 
seemed  to  march  hand  in  hand  with  the 
advancement  of  industrial  civilization. 

Now  experts  in  many  fields  are  warn- 
ing that  we  had  better  pay  heed  to  what 
we  are  doing. 

President  Johnson  has  sensed  this  in 
his  call  for  a  "creative  conservation  of 
restoration  and  innovation"  instead  of 
the  "classic  conservation  of  protection 
and  development." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Stewart 
Udall,  has  awakened  America's  conser- 
vation conscience  and  redirected  our 
consei"vation  concerns  to  include  the  city 
streets  and  septic  tanks  of  suburbia  as 
well  as  the  few  remaining  wide  open 
spaces. 

I  can  see  the  ominous  road  ahead  in 
my  own  State,  assuming  the  President's 
program  does  not  soon  become  effective. 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  area  lie  in  the  heart 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Atlantic 
megalopolis — that  vast  urban  strip  run- 
ning down  the  seaboard  from  Boston  on 
north  to  Washington  and  indeed  north 
Virginia  in  the  South. 

In  the  view  of  Jean  Gottman.  the 
French  geographer,  megalopolis  repre- 
sents the  largest  and  richest  assemblage 
of  talent  and  industry  the  world  has 
seen. 

The  towers  of  Manhattan,  the  vaulting 
bridges,  the  ingenious  tunnels,  the  web 
of  transport — all  are  seen  as  symbols  of 
man's  triumph  over  nature. 

Yet,  massive  as  the  city  towers  may 
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would  cost  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  The 
future  depends,  too.  on  the  fate  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
which  is  already  halfway  tlirough  Congress, 
But.  in  the  end.  it  will  depend  primarily  on 
public  support.  How  many  citizens  will  de- 
mand, for  example,  that  other  States  follow 
Nebraska's  lead  and  legally  ban  hard  deter- 
gents? When  will  the  citizenry  give  first 
priority  in  its  budgets  to  the  elemental  mat- 
ter of  treating  and  disposing  of  Its  own 
waste  products?  And  how  long  will  people 
allow  the  timber  producers  of  the  West  to 
spray  their  acres  with  DDT,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Federal  Pest  Review  Board  and 
to  the  complete  detriment  of  water  quality? 
Prodded  by  the  White  House,  there  is  now 
a  pronounced  shift  in  the  official  attitude  to- 
ward water  pollution.  The  bureaucratic  tor- 
por  Is   dissipating.     Industry   Is  no   longer 
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growth,  megalopolis  is  rapidly  destroy- 
ing all  three.  If  it  does,  the  story  will 
not  be  particularly  new.  At  the  very 
least,  six  ancient  civilizations  did  the 
same  thing — and  died. 

It  takes  only  a  disruption  of  electric 
power  service  to  New  York,  a  terrible 
flood  rolling  down  the  Delaware  Valley, 
a  snowstorm  blocking  the  streets  in 
Philadelphia,  or  tornadoes  raking  the 
suburbs  of  Minneapolis  to  recall  mo- 
mentarily for  us  our  simple  vulnerability 
to  the  elements. 

But  the  natural  dependence  upon  land, 

,'air,  and  water  I  am  talking  about  is  more 

subtle  and  ever-present.    I  am  referring 

to  the  severe  disruptions  we  cause  on  the 

land  and  in  the  rivers  when  we  pave  vast 


areas  with  asphalt  and  concrete.  When 
the  rain  hits  the  streets  and  sidewalks, 
it  rushes  for  the  storm  sewers  and  heads 
out  to  sea.  No  longer  does  it  soak  in 
to  the  fertile  earth.  No  storage  results 
underground.  Consequently,  the  water 
tables  start  to  drop. 

The  voracious  appetite  for  land  in 
megalopolis  is  almost  unbelieveable. 
Ancient  Rome  in  its  heyday  occupied 
only  5  square  miles.  Greater  New  Yorlc 
today  covers  over  2.000  square  miles. 

When  the  earth's  surface  has  been 
sterilized  under  this  mantle  of  pavement, 
gone,  too,  is  the  cover  of  vegetation  which 
once  carried  on  the  natural  functions  of 
air  purification.  We  poison  ourselves 
with  our  own  wastes  by  dumping  into 
the  atmosphere  vast  quantities  of  car- 
bon monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  lead,  and 
heaven  knows  what  else.  We  compound 
the  felony  with  nuclear  fallout.  It  takes 
one  of  those  poisonous  London  fogs  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  at  large  just 
how  serious  the  problem  can  be,  but  it  is 
with  us  in  megalopolis  day  in  and  day 
out.  Some  cllmatologists  now  tell  us 
that  the  increase  in  concentrations  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  above  the  cities 
is  actually  altering  the  urban  climate. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  water. 
The  rivers  run  rife  with  pollution.  Look 
at  the  Delaware  River  in  front  of  my 
home  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  no  or- 
dinary problem  when — as  is  the  case  in 
Philadelphia — the  wastes  dumped  into 
the  river  float  back  and  forth  on  the  tides 
in  front  of  the  city  for  as  many  as  17 
times  before  finally  working  their  way 
out  to  sea. 

The  Delaware  River,  from  the  bay  to 
Ti-enton,  is  a  tidal  basin,  and  the  pollu- 
tion which  megalopolis  pours  into  that 
basin  is  hard,  indeed,  to  dispose  of. 
This  is  a  comparatively  new  problem. 

It  is  no  ordinary  problem  when  the 
diversion  of  huge  quantities  of  river 
water  in  the  Delaware  Valley  is  such  that 
the  river  cannot  push  the  salt  of  the  sea 
out  of  its  mouth.  The  salt  creeps  up- 
river,  and  as  it  does,  it  shuts  down  in- 
dustry, blots  out  water  supplies,  threatens 
an  oyster  fishery. 

It  is  no  ordinary  problem  when  we 
discover  that  the  construction  of  a  canal 
across  the  State  of  Delaware  connecting 
the  Delaware  River  with  Chesapeake 
Bay,  severs  the  flow  of  underground 
water  into  most  of  the  southern  half  of 
Delaware. 

The  modern  city  dweller  is  just  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  processes  of  nature 
as  his  primitive  forebears.  But  he  has 
allowed  his  daily  contact  with  the  con- 
crete of  the  streets  instead  of  grass,  the 
towers  of  steel  and  glass  instead  of  moun- 
tains, and  water  from  a  faucet  instead 
of  a  spring  to  destroy  his  awareness 
of  that  dependence.  In  his  ignorance 
he  has  proceeded  with  rapacious  abandon 
to  destroy  that  fabric  of  land,  air  and 
water  which  sustains  him. 

That  ignorance  cannot  prevail  much 
longer,  or  our  urban  civilization  will  de- 
story  itself.  This  calls  for  a  whole  new 
emphasis  in  the  philosophy  of  urban  re- 
newal and  in  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  We  are  entering  a  new  era 
when  horizons  of  urban  life  embrace  the 
hinterlands    hundreds   of    miles   away. 
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The  genesis  of  the  historic  Delaware 
River  Basin  Compact  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  water  needs  of  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia  bumped  into  each  other  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Delaware  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  ago. 

Many  of  our  problems  on  the  lower 
Delaware  result  from  the  fact  that  New 
York  undertook  to  get  its  water  not  from 
the  Hudson  River  but  from  the  Delaware 
River.  This  taking  was  upheld  as  legal 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  unhappy  results  in  terms  of 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware  forced  an  interstate  com- 
pact in  which  the  Federal  Government 
Joined  as  the  major  partner. 

We  are  beginning,  in  our  part  of  mega- 
lopolis, to  control  the  all-purpose  flow 
of  every  drop  of  water  in  that  river.  In 
due  course  we  will  get  control  of  the 
problems  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

This  needs  to  be  done  all  up  and  down 
the  corridor  from  Boston  to  northern 
Virginia,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well.  This  is  but  a  foretaste 
of  what  is  to  come  as  the  fates  of  all  the 
cities  in  megalopolis  get  more  and  more 
intertwined. 

And  just  as  the  challenge  of  megalop- 
olis will  spawn  a  new  urban  philosophy 
it  must  inevitably  alter  our  traditional 
approach  toward  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

No  longer  will  it  be  sufficient  for  for- 
esters, hydrologists,  soil  conservationists, 
and  the  dozens  of  other  professions  in- 
cluded under  the  heading  of  "conserva- 
tion" to  wori-y  about  reclaiming  the  arid 
areas  of  the  West,  or  managing  the  na- 
tional forests,  or  getting  the  Bighorn 
sheep  reintroduced  into  the  Bighorn 
Mountains  of  Wyoming,  from  which  that 
magnificent  wild  animal  has  all  but  dis- 
appeared. 

National  conservation  policy  must  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  huge  urban  areas 
where  man  and  nature  are  about  to  de- 
stroy each  other.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  sketch  what  this  new  conservation 
will  be  like,  but  there  are  those,  such  as 
Secretary  Udall,  who  are  making  the 
attempt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
recent  summary  of  the  30th  North  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Conference  by  Maurice  K. 
Goddard,  secretary  of  forests  and  waters 
In  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  finest 
public  servants  in  American  conservation 
today. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  30th  North  American  Wildlife  and 
Natural  Resoitrces  Conference:  an  Ap- 
praisal 

(By  Maurice  K.  Goddard,  secretary,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
Harrlsburc;) 

The  President  said  It  In  his  conservation 
message  on  February  8:  "The  same  society 
which  receives  the  rewards  of  technology 
must,  as  a  cooperating  whole,  take  respon- 
sibility for  control.  To  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems will  require  a  new  conservation.  Our 
conservation  must  not  be  just  the  classic 
conservation  of  protection  and  development, 
but  a  creative  conservation  of  restoration  and 
innovation.  Its  concern  is  not  with  nature 
alone,  but  the  total  relation  between  man 
and  the  world  around  him." 
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The  Vice  President  said  It  at  the  opening 
of  this  conference:  "We  seek  now  a  new  con- 
servation— one  of  people  as  well  as  land  and 
resources,  one  of  metropolitan  areas  as  well 
as  of  open  country." 

Ira  Gabrlelson,  the  president  of  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  said  It  In  the  first 
speech  of  this  meeting  when  he  called  for  an 
ecological  conscience. 

Ernest  Brooks,  president  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion Foundation,  said  It  again:  "Conser- 
vation Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 
It  Is  obvious  that  man  has  fulfilled  the  an- 
cient directive  to  'be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it."  Now 
he  must  learn  to  understand  the  ecological 
consequences  of  his  conquest." 

Senator  Kuchel,  of  California,  echoed  the 
theme  later  that  same  morning:  "For  per- 
haps too  long,  conservationists  have  ne- 
glected the  hopes  and  dreams — and  the 
needs — of  the  people  In  our  cities.  Should 
we  not.  by  public  and  private  assistance,  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  at  all  levels 
of  government,  bring  together  the  physical 
scientist,  the  biological  scientist,  and  the 
practitioner  of  legal,  political,  and  social 
science  to  work  on  such  problems?" 

And  again,  Frank  Gregg,  executive  director 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  Re- 
port, this  morning  said:  "The  nature  of  the 
traditional  conservation  challenge  has  been 
fundamentally  altered.  The  new  conserva- 
tion does  not  signal  a  turning  away  from  the 
traditional  conservation  arena.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  calls  for  applying  the  experience 
and  the  stamina  of  conservation  leadership 
to  a  broader  range  of  objectives — to  the 
quality  of  the  total  physical  environment, 
and  ultimately  to  the  character  of  the 
American  people." 

Time  after  time  throughout  the  three  days 
of  this  conference,  the  speakers  have  enunci- 
ated a  new  challenge  to  the  conservation  pro- 
fession: "Broaden  your  concerns,"  they  said, 
"We  need  a  new  philosophy  of  conservation 
for  an  urban  America." 

It  Is  no  longer  enough  for  American  con- 
servation to  concern  itself  solely  with  the 
Impact  of  man  upon  water,  land,  and  wild- 
life. So  profound  are  the  effects  of  men 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  we  must 
become  deeply  concerned  about  the  Impact 
of  all  this  upon  the  destiny  of  humanity 
Itself. 

Conservation  must  absorb  within  its  prov- 
ince of  concerns,  a  much  wider  preoccupa- 
tion for  welfare  and  aesthetics  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  Our  parameters  are 
stretching  beyond  the  traditional  concepts 
of  multiple  use.  Conservation  Is  no  longer 
solely  the  preserve  of  wildlife  managers  or 
foresters  or  hydrologists  or  recreatlonists  or 
agronomists.  It  has  grown  beyond  the  old 
line  resource  professions  to  embrace  land- 
scape architects,  cllmatologists,  urban  plan- 
ners, experts  In  economic  development,  social 
scientists   and  a  host  of  other  professions. 

Our  old  concern  was  with  the  land  and  its 
resources.  Our  new  concern  centers  upon 
people.  Our  old  concern  was  with  whether 
there  would  be  enough  resources  to  sustain 
future  civilization.  Our  new  concern  must 
be  not  only  with  "how  much?"  but  with 
"how  good?" 

But  when  I  say  "old"  concerns,  I  may  be 
stretching  a  point.  After  all,  the  philosophy 
of  conservation  is  only  a  century  old  on  the 
North  American  continent.  It  was  born  In 
the  brain  of  that  remarkable  Congressman 
from  Massachusetts,  George  Perkins  Marsh, 
and  broadcast  in  1864  In  one  of  the  most 
prophetic  books  ever  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can, "Min  and  Nature." 

Scarcely  anything  we  have  heard  In  this 
conference  would  have  struck  Marsh  as  par- 
ticularly surprising.  A  hundred  years  ago 
he  saw  where  the  creation  of  giant  cities,  the 
plowing  of  the  land,  the  logging  of  the  for- 
ests, the  damming  of  the  rivers,  the  pollut- 


ing of  the  atmosphere  and  waterways  would 
eventually  lead  us.  Man's  Impact  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  disturbed  him  profoundly, 
for  one  day  In  the  future  he  saw  humanity 
reaping  a  grim  reward. 

And  In  that  wholeness  of  vision  American 
conservation  was  born.  For  almost  40  years 
after  Marsh,  American  conservation  was  a 
philosophy  worried  about  by  the  impact  of 
industrial  America  upon  a  lush  and  virgin 
continent.  In  those  early  years  man's  fate 
was  seen  as  Interlocked  with  the  climate, 
forests,  rivers,  land,  and  wildlife  on  the  earth. 
As  a  philosophy,  conservation  evolved  Into 
a  movement  In  which  a  dedicated  band  of 
amateurs  enlisted.  There  was  no  resource 
profession  to  speak  of. 

But  then,  about  the  turn  of  the  century, 
American  conservation  entered  a  new  stage. 
The  first  professionals  began  to  arrive — 
trained  foresters,  fish  and  wildlife  experts, 
hydrologists,  and  agronomists.  Prom  a  phi- 
losophy and  a  movement,  conservation 
evolved  Into  a  science,  a  highly  technical  sci- 
ence. 

And  a  science  It  Is  today,  as  the  technical 
sessions  of  this  conference  make  very  clear. 
Look  at  the  program.  We  have  talked  about 
radioisotope  techniques  in  fishery  research. 
We  have  talked  about  nematode  infections 
in  cervld  nervous  systems.  We  have  talked 
about  feeding  coactions  between  snowshoe 
hares  and  deer. 

But  in  becoming  professionalized,  Ameri- 
can conservation  lost  something.  Take  that 
stanch  old  forester,  Glfford  Plnchot,  as  an 
example.  He  did  not  hold  much  truck  with 
Marsh's  notion  of  the  "wholeness"  of  na- 
ture. No,  he  said,  forestry  Is  not  worried 
about  greenery,  or  recreation,  or  wildlife. 
Forestry  is  worried  about  one  thing :  growing 
trees  as  a  crop.  "Timber  production  Is  the 
chief  object  of  forestry,"  said  Plnchot.  And 
any  other  benefits  you  might  get  from  prac- 
tical forestry  are  happy,  but  accidental,  by- 
products. 

Nobody  has  a  higher  regard  for  Glfford 
Plnchot  than  I.  but  I  think  It  Is  time  we 
realized  that  something  was  deficient  in  his 
view.  Today  under  the  impact  of  an  ominous 
explosion  In  world  population  and  the  con- 
centration of  most  of  these  billions  of  peo- 
ple In  meisslve  metropolitan  centers  some- 
thing of  Marsh's  wholeness  of  vision  must  be 
restored  If  conservation  Is  to  play  its  proper 
role  in  Improving  and  preserving,  man's 
environment. 

After  all,  we  cannot  allow  our  asphalt 
streets,  our  kitchen  faucets,  our  air  condi- 
tioning to  let  us  forget  for  a  moment  that 
man  is  an  animal  and  Just  as  much  a  crea- 
ture of  nature  as  any  other. 

We  are  sustained  by  the  air.  fed  by  the 
earth,  preserved  by  the  waters  of  this  planet 
Just  like  any  other  living  thing. 

But  we  have  let  our  technology  delude  us 
Into  thinking  that  we  are  somehow  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  earth's  Inhabitants  In  such 
matters. 

Many  of  you  are  experts  In  fish  or  game 
management.  Consider  what  your  forecast 
would  be  for  the  future  of  an  animal  that 
was  threatend  by  no  beast  of  prey  except  It- 
self, was  slowly  finding  ways  to  avoid  death 
from  disease,  and  yet  diisplayed  a  pers'stent 
tendency  to  reproduce  Its  numbers  without 
respect  for  the  limitations  of  Its  feeding 
range.  And  to  top  it  off  the  species  showed 
an  almost  suicidal  Impulse  to  foul  Its  owti 
habitat. 

You  would  predict  declminatlon  In  short 
order.  I  suspect,  and  declare  an  open  huutlng 
season  In  order  to  cut  down  the  number  of 
animals  on  the  limited  range. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  at  this  convocation 
from  animal  pathologists.  Suppose  you  were 
a  pathologist  out  on  Mariner  II  halfway 
from  here  to  Mars  and  you  looked  back 
through  a  telescope  at  the  continent  of 
North  America.  Through  your  very  remark- 
able   Instrument   you    detected    a    creeping 
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fungus-Uke  growth  crawling  across  large 
areas  of  the  continent.  The  growth  seemed 
to  proliferate  before  your  eyes,  blotting  out 
other  kinds  of  life  In  its  path,  sealing  off  the 
earth,  fouling  the  water,  corrupting  the  at- 
mosphere. To  you,  the  planet  would  appear 
Infected  by  a  virulent  organism,  and  you 
would  conclude  that  eventually  the  host 
plant  would  bo  so  smothered  by  its  parasite 
that  the  parasite  Itself  could  no  longer  be 
sustained. 

To  that  astropathologist  In  outer  space, 
man  would  appear  to  be  a  disease  of  planet 
earth. 

The  task  of  conservation  in  the  years  ahead 
Is  to  convert  man  from  a  parasite  of  earth 
to  Its  steward,  not  Just  because  we  enjoy 
the  beauty  and  bounty  of  the  earth  for  its 
own  sake,  though  we  do.  but  because  the 
continued  existence  of  civilized  man  himself 
Is  involved. 

The  new  conservation  must  unite  the  re- 
source sciences  with  an  esthetic  for  a  new 
America.  We  must  make  sure  that  from  here 
on  out,  as  one  of  our  speakers  put  it,  we  are 
running  our  technology  and  it  Is  no  longer 
running  us.  Technological  know-how  must 
become  then  chief  handmaiden  for  creating 
and  preserving  a  balanced,  healthy,  and 
beautiful  environment  capable  of  supporting 
man  and  his  fellow  creatures  Indefinitely.  It 
must  no  longer  be  the  "great  destroyer." 

In  our  sessions  these  last  3  days  we  have 
wrestled  with  the  new  conservation  in  all 
three  of  its  aspects:  as  a  science,  as  a  move- 
ment, as  a  philosophy. 

In  our  scientific  discussions  we  have  found 
that  the  most  advanced  techniques  of  science 
can  help  us  find  out  how  man  can  maintain 
his  equilibrium  with  his  mother  planet.  We 
have  explored,  through  advanced  techniques, 
the  question  of  how  much  pollution  from  an 
oil  refinery  fish  life  can  stand.  We  have  ex- 
amined some  of  the  effects  which  watershed 
development  can  have  on  our  streams  and 
rivers.  W^e  have  discussed  the  application  of 
modern  medicine  to  our  fellow  animals  to 
help  them  combat  the  ravages  of  disease  too. 

Seven  speakers  discussed  ways  In  which, 
despite  human  encroachments  upon  the  land, 
we  can  still  assure  a  place  for  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife. 

We  have  analyzed  the  techniques  of  multi- 
ple use  management  in  order  to  make  the 
wisest  use  of  all  our  land  and  reso\irces — 
wildlife,  fish  life,  forests,  waters,  and  air. 
Ironicnllv.  we  have  talked  about  how  to  keep 
wildlife  populations  in  balance  while  point- 
ing out  that  we  have  yet  to  keep  man's  own 
population  In  balance. 

But  we  also  realized  that  unless  all  this 
scientific  Intelligence  can  become  a  part  of 
public  pollcv.  conservation  can  never  get 
out  of  the  laboratory.  It  must  become  the 
backstop  to  an  Informed  public  opinion. 

That  is  why  one  entire  session  was  devoted 
to  making  conservation  efTectlve  as  a  move- 
ment. As  one  of  the  speakers  on  that  pro- 
gram.  Frank   Gregg,   commented: 

"Conservationists  have  long  accepted  as  a 
basic  article  of  faith  the  interrelationship  of 
resources  and  the  community  of  living 
things.  Weve  called  it  ecology,  or  the  web 
of  life,  or  simple  conservation,  and  we've 
urged  that  the  concept  be  recognized  in  pub- 
lic policy.  Now  the  political  leaders  of  the 
land  are  articulating  this  concept  and  out- 
lining a  comprehensive  action  program  con- 
sistent with  It.  We  are  no  longer,  in  short, 
prophets  without  honor.  Nor  need  we  pur- 
sue our  special  objectives  In  isolation." 

Conservation  today  has  become  a  potent 
political  force.  Its  impact  is  being  felt  every 
day  through  the  mass  communications  media 
and  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  Gregg  is  correct,  we  are  no  longer 
alone. 

But  now  comes  the  real  test. 

For  years  we  have  been  asking  Congress 
for    the    tools   we    need.     And    for    the    la«t 


several  years  we  have  been  getting  one  right 
after  another. 

We  have  the  Classification  and  Multiple- 
Use  Act;  we  have  a  Water  Resotu-ces  Research 
Act;  we  have  a  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act;  we  have  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system;  we  have  a  wetland 
acquisition  program;  we  have  a  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission;  we  have  an  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  which  establishes  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  for  work  on  our 
public  lands;  we  have  an  Appalachian  Act 
(Signed  only  yesterday)  that  can  become  a 
vehicle  for  resource  Improvement  and  preser- 
vation In  our  eastern  mountains. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  new  programs 
but  now  in  process  we  still  have  more :  There 
Is  a  water  pollution  control  bill  already 
approved  by  the  Senate;  there  Is  a  wild 
rivers  preservation  bill  now  before  both 
Houses;  there  is  a  water  resources  planning 
bill  on  Its  way  through  the  legislative  mill; 
There  are  good  prospects  for  a  major  air 
pollution  bill  In  this  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent win  soon  be  sending  a  scenic  highway 
proposal  to  Capitol  Hill.  And  there  is  re- 
newed emphasis  upon  making  our  city  en- 
vironment more  livable. 

Now  the  question  is,  do  we  professional 
conservationists  have  the  know-how  and  the 
breadth  of  vision  to  make  all  these  programs 
work? 

Do  we  have  what  It  takes  to  restore  the 
resources  of  this  continent?  Do  we  have 
what  It  takes  to  develop  a  working  philoso- 
phy capable  of  reconciling  all  the  conflicts 
of  resource  use  which  a  growing,  industrial- 
ized, urban  population  inevitably  will  en- 
gender? Can  we  help  convert  an  ugly  Amer- 
ica Into  America  the  beautiful? 

Ernest  J.  Neslus,  vice  president  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Appalachian  Studies  at  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  put  it  to  us  Just  a  short 
while  ago: 

"As  the  country  continues  to  populate  and 
to  Industrialize,  which  has  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  life,  we  are  becoming 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  problem  of 
social  adjustment  to  a  variety  of  adverse 
effects  of  technological  change  and  economic 
growth. ■■  he  observed.  "In  contrast  to  being 
concerned  with  the  scarcity  and  allocatlve 
problem  of  natural  resources,  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  human  being,  his  life, 
his  environment,  and  his  satisfactions. 
Our  concern  must  center  on:  pollution  of  the 
air  and  water,  pesticides  and  their  effect  on 
wildlife;  disfigurement  of  the  hillsides;  and 
beauty  and  order  in  the  urban  areas  and  in 
the  countryside." 

In  short  our  challenge — the  challenge 
raised  by  the  30th  North  American  Wildlife 
and  Natural  Resources  Conference — is 
wliether  we  can  convert  modern  man  from  a 
planetary  disease  into  the  most  constructive 
force  in  nature.  Can  we  be  creators  in- 
stead of  destroyers?  Are  we  wise  enough  to 
sacrifice  a  short-term  profit  for  a  long-term 
profit?  Can  we  finally  realize  that  the  rape 
of  a  virgin  continent  has  come  to  an  end  and 
that  we  must  learn  the  art  of  nurturing  a 
hurt  and  wounded  land  back  to  health? 

We  have  the  science.  We  are  getting  the 
public  and  political  support.  Have  we  the 
will  and  the  know-how  now  to  meet  this 
challenge?  The  President  has  said  it  as  well 
as  anyone. 

He  said  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message. 

"We  built  this  Nation  to  serve  Its  people. 
We  want  to  grow,  and  build,  and  create. 
But  we  want  progress  to  be  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  of  man.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  live  In  the  midst  of  abundance  Isloated 
from  neighbors  and  nature,  confined  by 
blighted  cities  and  bleak  suburbs,  stunted 
by  a  poverty  of  learning  and  an  emptiness  of 
leisure." 

"We  must  ask,"  he  said,  "not  only  how 
much,  but  how  good.  Not  only  how  to 
create  wealth,  but  how  to  use  it.     Not  only 


how  fast  we  are   going,  but  where  we  am 
headed." 

The  new  conservation  must  provide  some 
of  the  answers  to  those  questions. 


NUCLEAR  OBLIVION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  subjects  of  grievous  concern — and  I 
note  in  the  Chamber  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nisl — has  been  the  real  threat  of  an 
escalation  of  nuclear  power  into  world 
war  III. 

So  far.  we  have  been  unable  to  arrive 
at  international  agreements  satisfactory 
to  us  or,  indeed,  satisfactory  to  our  op- 
ponents, who  have  achieved  a  nuclear 
capability,  which  would  destroy  this 
threat  to  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  perceptive,  if  discour- 
aging, commentators  on  this  human 
problem  is  Herman  Kahn,  who  has  writ- 
ten extensively  with  respect  to  the  tac- 
tics as  well  as  the  strategy  of  nuclear 
defense. 

He  has  just  published  a  book  entitled 
"On  Escalation:  Metaphors  and  Sce- 
narios." which  is  reviewed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Tuesday.  May  18.  by 
Howard  Margolis. 

This  quite  short  review,  pointing  out 
the  continuing  and  frightening  condi- 
tions under  which  we  live  in  the  absence 
of  sound  international  agreements  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  nuclear  war  and 
some  type  of  universal  disarmament,  is 
worth  the  attention  of  every  reader  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Mant-Runged  Ladder  Leads  to  Nucleai 
Oblivion 
(Reviewed  by  Howard  Margolis) 
"On  Escalation:   Metaphors  and  Scenarios." 
By   Herman  Kahn    (Praeger) 

The  title  of  this  book  is  awkward  but  the 
byline  Is  perfect.  Only  Herman  Kahn.  phys- 
icist, strategic  warfare  analyst,  and  author 
of  previous  books  on  nuclear  war  that  stirred 
up  controversy,  could  have  written  such  an 
extended  analysis  of  the  various  stages  that 
nations  might  go  through  in  the  course  of 
destroying  themselves. 

Kahn  is  not  In  favor  of  nations  destroying 
themselves,  or  even  of  their  destroymg  other 
nations.  Nevertheless,  he  sets  up  what  he 
calls  an  "escalation  ladder,"  starting  ^th 
what  we  have  come  to  accept  as  a  normal 
amount  of  International  tension,  and  worlo 
his  way  up  step-by-step  to  all-out  unlimited 
nuclear  war. 

Kahn  puts  44  steps  on  the  ladder.  He 
suggests  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  step 
12  at  the  peak  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
Nuclear  weapons  are  first  used  at  step  15. 
and  from  there  on  up  he  offers  29  steps  of 
Increasingly  unpleasant  situations,  mostly 
Involving  additional  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Periodically,  he  steps  away  from  the  ladder 
and  offers  an  essay  on  some  additional  thing* 
to  worry  about  at  the  particular  stage  under 
discussion. 

It  all  sounds  pretty  depressing,  as  Indeed 
It  Is.  Yet,  It  U  a  useful  piece  of  work,  and 
Kahn  and  his  publisher  are  providing  a  use- 
ful service  In  making  It  available. 

Kahn  does  not  seem  to  regard  the  world 
he  describes  with  quite  as  much  revulsion 
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as  his  critics  do.  He  approaches  the  subject 
with  clinical  detachment,  and  tries  to  ex- 
plain that  the  horrible  aspects  of  the  world 
are  not  likely  to  go  away  Just  because  we 
don't  like  to  think  about  them. 

In  this  world,  nations  threaten  each  other 
by  moving  higher  and  higher  up  the  escala- 
tion ladder  even  though  they  know  that  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder  lurks  a  disaster  that 
would  reduce  whatever  it  was  they  were 
arguing  about  to  something  trivial. 

Kahn  Is  Interested  In  ways  to  slow  down 
and  stop  this  climbing  of  the  ladder  before 
It  is  too  late. 

He  is  also  Interested  in  ingenious  ways  to 
use  the  ladder  to  pressure  an  opponent, 
which  is  not  so  nice  but  it  is  not  always 
avoidable. 

Most  of  what  he  says  will  be  familiar  to 
people  who  follow  strategic  thinking,  partly 
through  Kahn's  own  earlier  works. 

Although  he  is  aware  of  sensible  con- 
straints on  playing  this  escalation  game  and 
describes  them  well,  he  gives  less  weight  to 
them  than  the  officials  now  responsible  for 
policy  are  likely  to  do. 

Essentially,  his  message  seems  to  be  that 
although  the  present  system  of  International 
relations  is  unsatisfactory  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  last,  the  most  likely  circumstances 
in  which  the  world  will  change  will  be  in 
the  context  of  some  frightening  experiences 
with  the  escalation  ladder.  Consequently, 
the  better  we  understand  escalation,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  be  able  to  effect  the 
Inevitable  changes  in  a  favorable  direction 
and  the  less  likely  we  are  to  have  to  go  the 
way  to  a  more  civilized  way  of  running  the 
world. 

Kahn's  approach  to  thinking  about  inter- 
national affairs  Is  not  the  only  one.  and  it 
Is  almost  certainly  one  that  tends  to  over- 
emphasize his  own  special  interest  in  esca- 
lation. But  It  Is  also  a  view  with  a  good 
deal  of  Indisputable,  if  exceptionally  un- 
pleasant, truth.  And  because  what  he  says 
tends  to  be  unpleasant,  people  tend  too  often 
to  put  It  out  of  their  minds. 

That  Is  why  Kahn's  book,  and  Kahn's  work 
generally.  Is  important,  and  why  It  deserves 
to  be  taken  seriously. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  IN  KOREA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  we  have  just  had  the  honor 
of  a  visit  by  President  Chung  Hee  Park 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  That  brave 
little  country,  our  splendid  ally,  is 
struggling  manfully  to  maintain  its  in- 
dependence against  the  threat  of  com- 
munism. We  have  been  giving  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  economic  as  well  as 
militai-y  aid  to  Korea  to  make  its  sur- 
vival possible.  One  of  the  heartening 
activities  in  Korea  in  recent  years,  which 
is  doing  a  great  deal  to  ease  that  coun- 
try's economic  burden,  is  the  fact  that 
with  considerable  foresight,  particularly 
for  that  part  of  the  world— foresight  in 
which  only  the  neighboring  country  of 
Japan  has  engaged— the  Government  of 
Korea,  through  its  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Social  Affairs,  with  the  technical  as- 
sistance of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  Korea  and  many  other 
voluntary  groups,  has  undertaken  a 
heroic  program  to  reduce  the  natural 
increase  rate  of  population  in  that  coun- 
1^1  °'"  2.9  to  2  percent  by  the  end  of 
1971.  The  Goverrunent  of  Korea  will  be 
spending  approximately  $10  million  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

In  connection  with  President  Park's 
Visit  to  this  country,  I  commend  him  and 


his  country,  and  congratulate  them,  on 
their  earnest  efforts  to  achieve  better  re- 
production plans.  Korea's  family  plan- 
ning goal  in  the  next  6  years  is  to  recruit 
one-third  of  the  couples  in  the  20  to  44 
age  group  to  participate  in  the  family 
planning  program.  This  would  amouixt 
to  a  million  and  a  half  participants. 

Korea  has  begun  programs  of  train- 
ing physicians  and  nurses  and  midwives, 
and  public  information  programs  in- 
cluding newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
exhibits.  In  fact,  May  in  Korea  has  been 
designated  as  national  family  planning 
month. 

Unless  some  similar  earnest  effort  is 
made  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world.  I  see  no  real  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  break  out  of 
that  vicious  circle  in  which  the  rich 
countries  get  richer  and  the  poor  coun- 
tries get  poorer,  with  the  inevitable  in- 
crease in  tensions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
create  the  kind  of  situation  which  com- 
munism likes  to  thrive  on. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
explain  the  amendment  briefly.  It  is 
extremely  simple.  When  the  original 
bill  was  introduced,  it  was  a  highly  puni- 
tive and  vindictive  bill.  It  provided  that 
none  of  the  States  or  subdivisions  of  the 
States  which  are  covered  by  the  trigger- 
ing process  could  secure  exoneration  if 
at  any  time  within  the  previous  10  years 
a  single  election  official  had  been  guilty 
of  a  single  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment in  respect  to  a  single  applicant  for 
registration.  It  also  contained  a  provi- 
sion which  had  the  effect  of  denying 
access  to  any  court,  including  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  10  years  to  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 
Fortunately,  those  provisions  have  been 
modified.  The  modifications  have  made 
the  bill  less  punitive  and  vindictive. 

The  measure  still  contains  a  provision 
which  I  submit  is  highly  punitive  and 
vindictive;  that  is,  the  provision  which 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  page  5  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
reprinted  as  a  star  print  dated  May  17, 
1965,  beginning  with  line  20  and  ending 
with  line  24  on  page  5,  as  follows : 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
test  or  device — 


That  is,  the  literacy  test- 
has  been  used  during  the  5  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  action  for  the  purpose  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  he  §hall  consent  to 
the  entry  of  such  Judgment. 

That  refers  to  the  entry  of  a  judgment 
permitting  the  political  subdivision  in- 
volved in  the  action  for  declaratory 
judgment  to  manage  its  own  affairs  so 
far  as  the  registration  of  voters  is  con- 
cerned. 

My  amendment  merely  strikes  out  the 
words  "has  been  used  during  the  5  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  action,"  and 
inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "is  being 
used."  This  means  that  if  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  covered  hy  the  trig- 
gering device  is  not  presently  engaged  in 
violation  of  the  15th  amendment,  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  consent  to  a  judgment  exon- 
erating it  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  If  the  Senate  incorporates 
in  the  bill  provisions  indicating  a  feeling 
of  vindictiveness  toward  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  of  the  States  cov- 
ered by  the  bill,  such  action  is  not  likely 
to  facilitate  a  fair  working  of  the  bill  in 
operation.  The  amendment  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
allowed  to  forgive  past  sins  and  iniqui- 
ties, and  take  action  on  the  basis  of 
righteous  conduct  In  the  present  in  de- 
termining whether  to  consent  to  a  judg- 
ment exonerating  a  political  subdivision. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  seeks  to  do. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment  and  thereby  rid  the  bill  of 
one  of  Its  punitive  and  vindictive 
features. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  indicated, 
the  Senate,  in  its  version  of  the  leader- 
ship substitute,  has  substantially  modi- 
fied the  approach  that  was  originally 
taken  with  respect  to  these  areas  in 
which  the  use  of  tests  or  devices  pre- 
sumably have  been  used  In  a  discrim- 
inatory fashion.  However,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
proposal  now  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  It  would  have  the 
effect,  I  suggest,  that  it  would  require 
the  Attorney  General  to  consent  to  a 
declaratory  judgment  if  he  believed  that 
at  that  moment  the  test  or  device  was 
not  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  abridg- 
ing anyone's  right  to  vote. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  court  should 
make  this  decision.  I  believe  that  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable  for  us  to  propose, 
as  the  substitute  measure  does,  that  in 
the  event  the  Attorney  General  finds 
that  in  the  5  preceding  years  there  has 
not  been  discrimination,  he  shall  then 
consent  to  a  declaratory  judgment. 
However,  if,  more  recently,  there  has 
been  indication  of  discrimination,  we 
feel  that  the  course  of  prudence  is  to 
leave  It  to  the  court  in  the  declaratory 
judgment  to  determine  whether  the 
situation  has  been  corrected  or  whether 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  test  or  device  would  be  iised  again. 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  undesirable 
to  make  a  change  proposed  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 
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Mr.  ERV'IN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  essential.  In  the  absence  of  such 
amendment,  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  I  have  read  would  deny  to  the 
Attorney  General  duiing  the  5-year  pe- 
riod the  power  to  consent  to  a  judgment 
of  exoneration  even  if.  in  his  opinion, 
discrimination  had  ceased  and  judgment 
would  meet  the  ends  of  justice.  Tliis  pro- 
vision would  rob  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  power  which  he  otherwise  would  have 
had.  I  merely  ask  that  he  be  allowed  to 
consent  to  a  judgment  if  no  violation  is 
occurring  so  that  there  would  not  have 
to  be  a  trial.  If  the  State  or  the  political 
subdi\'ision  were  not  engaged  In  violation 
of  the  15th  amendment,  the  Attorney 
General  could  consent  to  a  judgment  of 
exoneration  under  the  amendment  and 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  would 
not  have  to  bring  witnesses  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  establish  its  inno- 
cence. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  maintain 
that  this  is  a  bill  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  15th  amendment.  However, 
if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  to  be 
put  into  operation  against  a  political 
subdivision  which  is  not  engaged  in  the 
violation  of  the  15th  amendment,  this 
would  not  be  a  bill  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment,  but  rather  a  bill  to  ex- 
hibit some  vindictiveness  toward  local- 
ities for  what  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  past  offenses. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  after  lis- 
tening to  the  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
crux  of  the  question  is  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  uses  the  word 
•allow."  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
uses  the  word  "require."  Would  one  of 
the  Senators  enlighten  me  as  to  which 
is  the  coiTect  term  to  characterize  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  At- 
torney General  were  to  determine  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  liter- 
acy test  was  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  the  amend- 
ment would  require  him  to  agree  to  a 
consent  judgment. 

The  amendment  would  leave  the  de- 
cision to  the  Attorney  General  as  to 
whether  the  political  subdivision  was 
presently  engaged  in  violating  the  15th 
amendment.  However,  if  he  made  a  de- 
cision to  that  effect  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  consent  to  the  judgment  of 
exoneration. 

If  this  bill  is  merely  designed  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, there  should  be  no  objection  to 
providing  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  should  have  the  power 
to  determine  whether  the  literacy  test 
were  being  presently  used  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  and  to  require  him  to  con- 
sent to  the  entry  of  judgment  in  case  he 
made  the  determination  that  the  test  is 
not  being  used  for  discriminatory  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
vitiate  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  if 


the  word  "shall"  on  line  24.  page  5.  of 
the  substitute  measure  were  changed  to 
"may". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Such  change  would  make 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  dis- 
cretionary on  liis  part. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  "shall"  were 
changed  to  may",  would  that  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment by  providing  that  the  word  "shall" 
on  line  24,  page  5.  of  the  substitute 
measure  be  changed  to  the  word  "may". 

Mr.  COTTON,  That  would  make  it 
discretionary  with  the  Attorney  General. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Attorney  General 
were  to  determine  that  no  violations  of 
the  15th  amendment  were  occurring,  he 
would  have  discretionary  power  to  con- 
sent to  the  entry  of  a  judfiment.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  ought  to  accept  that  amendment 
if  it  were  so  modified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire indicates  that  he  did  indeed  catch 
the  sense  of  the  major  objection  that 
we  made  to  the  amendment. 

As  we  read  it,  it  would  require  the  At- 
torney General  to  consent  to  a  judg- 
ment if,  at  the  moment — and  it  might 
be  at  a  very  tranquil  moment,  indeed — 
there  were  no  disorder  at  the  polling 
places.  That,  indeed,  would  be  objec- 
tionable 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina asked  unanimous  consent  to  mod- 
ify that  provision. 

Mr.  HART.  He  has  requested  that. 
I  am  reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  am  commenting  thereon. 

Ml*.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  pennitted 
to  modify  my  amendment  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that,  m  addition  to  the  original 
amendment,  the  word  "shall"  on  line  24, 
page  5.  of  the  substitute  measure,  as  re- 
printed on  May  17.  1965,  be  changed  to 
the  word  "may." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  inquire  further 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  change. 

What  we  seek  to  do  in  the  leadership 
substitute  is  to  have  the  EWstrict  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  make  certain 
determinations  and  findings,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  effect  of  the  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  has  been 
effectively  corrected  by  State  or  local 
action,  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  test  or  device 
sought  to  be  used  would  be  used  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

If  the  language  of  the  amendment,  as 
proposed  to  be  modified  should  be  agreed 
to.  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  the  Attorney 
General  himself  would  have  to  make  as 
rigid  a  finding  as  we  seek  to  require  the 
court  to  make.  Would  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  At- 
torney General  would  not  have  to  make 
as  strict  a  requirement.  However,  the 
requirement  that  the  court  would  have 
to  make  is  that  one  who  has  sinned  in 
the  past  is  not  going  to  sin  in  the  future. 
I  would  dislike  to  be  put  on  that  good  be- 


havior throughout  all  future  time.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  the  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  Government.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  the  one  who  would  present 
the  Government's  case  to  the  court. 

If  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  violation  going  on,  it 
seems  to  me  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
consent  to  the  judgment,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled to  prosecute  a  case  when  he  does 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  This 
amendment  would  merely  make  it  dis- 
cretionai-y  with  him.  He  could  take  into 
consideration  other  factors  in  arriving 
at  this  discretion. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  again  re- 
sei-ving  the  right  to  object,  it  should  be 
perfectly  clear  that  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina as  he  now  proposes  to  modify  it  we 
are  only  advising  the  Attorney  General 
that,  if  he  believes  that  there  is  no  mis- 
use of  test  or  device  as  of  the  specific 
time  in  question,  he  may  consent,  pro- 
vided, however,  it  is  fully  recognized  that 
Congress  seeks  to  insure  that  courts  shall 
have  the  power  to  determine  whether 
the  effect  of  the  earlier  denial  has  been 
corrected.  The  opportunity  is  given  the 
court  to  determine  whether  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  further  use  of  tests 
or  devices  shall  not  be  discriminatorlly 
applied.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  At- 
torney General,  under  the  proposed  mod- 
ified amendment,  is  able  to  give  consent 
to  enter  such  judgment.  It  is  required, 
nevertheless,  that  he  .shall  not  do  so  un- 
less the  concepts  and  objectives  we  seek 
to  attain  are  included. 

Mr.  E21VIN.  Mr.  President,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  it  would  be  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Attorney  General.  If  he  had  any 
reason  to  believe  that  there  had  been 
a  violation  of  the  15th  amendment  which 
had  not  been  corrected,  the  Attorney 
General  could  take  that  into  considera- 
tion in  exercising  his  discretion.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Attorney  General,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  exercise  his 
discretion  in  favor  of  a  consent  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  whether  the  modi- 
fication has  been  made. 

Mr.  HART.  No;  I  continue  to  reserve 
my  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed language,  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion would  do  no  more  than  what  we  as- 
sert the  Attorney  General's  obligation 
and  right  would  be. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  if  he  agrees  that  the  modification 
would  be  acceptable? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  agree. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  renew  my  unanimous-consent  requ^t 
that  I  be  permitted  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  that,  in  addition  to  the  change 
in  language  in  the  amendment,  the  word 
"shall"  on  line  24,  page  5,  shaU  be 
changed  to  the  word  "may." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
veas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 
"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  Mansfield-Dirk- 
sen  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  (No.  191)  and  ask 
the  clerk  to  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments (No.  191)  to  the  substitute 
amendment  of  Senators  Mansfield  and 
DiRKSEN  (No.  124)  as  amended,  and 
modified,  for  the  bill  (S.  1564),  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  4,  line  24,  Insert  the  following 
proviso  after  the  colon:  "Provided,  That 
upon  motion  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  any  State  embraced  by  the  con- 
ditions enumerated  In  subsection  (b),  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
shall  remove  the  action  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  for  trial  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  Is  located  or  In  which  the 
political  subdivision  is  situated  if  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  finds 
that  such  action  on  its  part  will  promote  the 
convenience  of  witnesses  or  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice;". 

On  page  4,  line  25,  Insert  the  word  "fur- 
ther" between  the  word  "Provided"  and  the 
comma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments (No.  191)  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  before  I 
do  so 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes;  for  a  moment. 


UNIFORM  POLICIES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  RECREATION  AND  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  an  amendment  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  S.  1229. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1229)  to  provide  uniform  policies  with 
respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple- 


purpose  water  resource  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  intent  of  this  Act  that  (a)  in  investi- 
gating and  planning  any  Federal  navigation, 
flood  control,  reclamation,  hydroelectric,  or 
multiple-purpose  water  resource  project,  full 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  oppor- 
tunities, if  any.  which  the  project  affords  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  for  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  and  that,  wherever  any  such 
project  can  reasonably  serve  either  or  both 
of  these  purposes  consistently  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  It  shall  be  constructed, 
operated,  and  maintained  accordingly;  (b) 
planning  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
the  recreation  potential  of  any  such  project 
shall  be  based  on  the  coordination  of  the 
recreational  use  of  the  project  area  with  the 
use  of  existing  and  planned  Federal,  State,  or 
local  public  recreation  developments;  and 
(c)  project  construction  agencies  shall  en- 
courage non-Federal  public  bodies  to  ad- 
minister project  land  and  water  areas  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhiance- 
ment  purposes  and  operate,  maintain,  and 
replace  facilities  provided  for  those  purposes 
unless  such  areas  or  facilities  are  Included 
or  proposed  for  Inclusion  within  a  national 
recreation  area,  or  are  appropriate  for  ad- 
ministration by  a  Federal  agency  as  a  part 
of  the  national  forest  system,  as  a  part  of 
the  public  lands  classified  for  retention  in 
Federal  ownership,  or  in  connection  with  an 
authorized  Federal  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  If,  before  authorization  of  a 
project,  non-Federal  public  bodies  Indicate 
their  Intent  In  writing  to  agree  to  administer 
project  land  and  water  areas  for  recreation 
or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  or  for  both 
of  these  purposes  pursuant  to  the  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  project  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  having  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  over  It  and  to  bear  not  less 
than  one-half  the  separable  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect allocated  to  either  or  both  of  said  pur- 
poses, as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  the  costs 
of  operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement 
Incurred  therefor — 

( 1 )  the  benefits  of  the  project  to  said  pvir- 
pose  or  purposes  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  the  economic  benefits  of  the 
project; 

(2)  costs  shall  be  allocated  to  said  purpose 
or  purposes  and  to  other  purposes  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  Insure  that  all  project  pur- 
poses share  equitably  in  the  advantages  of 
multiple-purpose  construction :  Proinded, 
That  the  costs  allocated  to  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  shall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  the  benefits  from  those  func- 
tions or  the  costs  of  providing  recreation  or 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  of 
reasonably  equivalent  use  and  location  by  the 
least  costly  alternative  means;  and 

(3)  not  more  than  one-half  the  separable 
costs  and  all  the  joint  costs  of  the  project 
allocated  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  be  nonreimbursable.  Projects  au- 
thorized during  the  calendar  year  1965  may 
include  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement on  the  foregoing  basis  without 
the  required  Indication  of  Intent.  Execu- 
tion of  an  agreement  as  aforesaid  shall  be  a 
prerequisite  to  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  any  project  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion Is  applicable. 

(b)  The  non -Federal  share  of  the  separa- 
ble costs  of  the  project  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  shall 
be  borne  by  non-Federal  Interests,  under 
either  or  both  of  the  following  methods  as 
may  be  determined  appropriate  by  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  project:  (1)  pa3mient,  or  provision 
of  lands.  Interests  therein,  or  facilities  for  the 
project;  or  (2)  repayment,  with  Interest  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  that  for  other  Interest- 


bearing  functions  of  Federal  water  resource 
projects,  within  fifty  years  of  first  use  of 
project  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement facilities:  Provided,  That  the 
source  of  repayment  may  be  limited  to  en- 
trance and  user  fees  or  charges  collected  at 
the  project  by  non-Federal  Interests  If  the 
fee  schedule  and  the  portion  of  fees  dedi- 
cated to  repajrment  are  established  on  a  basis 
calculated  to  achieve  repayment  as  afore- 
said and  are  made  subject  to  review  and 
renegotiation  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than 
five  years. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  facilities  or  project  modifica- 
tions which  will  furnish  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  shall  be 
provided  in  the  absence  of  the  Indication  of 
intent  with  respect  thereto  specified  In  sub- 
section 2(a)  of  this  Act  unless  (1)  such  fa- 
cilities or  modifications  serve  other  project 
purposes  and  are  Justified  thereby  without 
regard  to  such  Incidental  recreation  or  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  benefits  as  they 
may  have  or  (2)  they  are  minimum  facilities 
which  are  required  for  the  public  health  and 
safety  and  are  located  at  access  points  pro- 
vided by  roads  existing  at  the  time  of  project 
construction  or  constructed  for  the  admin- 
istration and  management  of  the  project. 
Calculation  of  the  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  benefits  In  any  such 
case  shall  be  based  on  the  number  of  visitor 
days  anticipated  In  the  absence  of  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  fa- 
cilities or  modifications  except  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided  and  on  the  value  per  vLsltor- 
day  of  the  project  without  such  facilities  or 
modifications.  Project  costs  allocated  to 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
on  this  basis  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  an 
indication  of  Intent  as  specified  in  subsec- 
tion 2(a),  lands  may  be  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  project  construction  to  preserve 
the  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment potential  of  the  project. 

(1)  If  non-Federal  public  bodies  execute 
an  agreement  within  ten  years  after  initial 
operation  of  the  project  (which  agreement 
shaU  provide  that  the  non-Federal  public 
bodies  will  administer  project  land  and  wa- 
ter areas  for  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  or  both  pursuant  to  the  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  project  approved 
by  the  head  of  the  agency  having  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  over  It  and  will  bear  not 
less  than  one-half  the  costs  of  lands,  facil- 
ities, and  project  modifications  provided  for 
either  or  both  of  those  purposes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  all  costs  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  attributable  there- 
to) .  the  remainder  of  the  costs  of  lands,  facil- 
ities, and  project  modifications  provided 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable. Such  agreement  and  subsequent 
development,  however,  shall  not  be  the  basis 
for  any  reallocation  of  joint  costs  of  the 
project  to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. 

(2)  If.  within  ten  years  after  initial  opera- 
tion of  the  project,  there  Is  not  an  executed 
agreement  as  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  project  may  utilize 
the  lands  for  any  lawful  purpose  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  his  agency,  or  may  transfer 
custody  of  the  lands  to  another  Federal 
agency  for  use  for  any  lawful  purpose  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  agency,  or  may  lease 
the  lands  to  a  non-Federal  public  body,  or 
may  transfer  the  lands  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  for  disposition  in  accord- 
ance with  the  surplus  property  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  no  case  shall  the  lands  be 
used  or  made  available  for  use  for  any  pur- 
pose in  conflict  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  project  was  constructed,  and  in  every 
case  preference  shall  be  given  to  uses  which 
win  preserve  and  promote  the  recreation  and 
fish  and  wUdllfe  enhancement  potential  of 
the  project  or.  In  the  absence  thereof,  will 
not  detract  from  that  potential. 
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Sec.  4.  At  projects,  the  construction  of 
which  has  commenced  or  been  completed  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  where  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  agree  to  administer 
project  land  and  water  areas  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  purposes 
and  to  bear  the  costs  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  existing  facilities 
serving  those  purposes,  such  facilities  and 
appropriate  project  lands  may  be  leased  to 
non-Federal  public  bodies. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing  or  discouraging  post-authori- 
zation development  of  any  project  for  rec- 
reation or  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  or 
both  by  non-Federal  public  bodies  pursuant 
to  agreement  with  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  project. 
Such  development  shall  not  be  the  basis  for 
any  allocation  or  reallocation  of  projects 
costs  to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  developed  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963  (77  Stat. 
49 ) ,  with  respect  to  the  outdoor  recreation 
aspects  shall  be  set  forth  in  any  report  on 
any  project  or  appropriate  unit  thereof 
within  the  purview  of  this  Act.  Such  views 
shall  include  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  proposed  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life development  conforms  to  and  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  State  comprehensive  plan  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  5(d)  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat.  897). 

(b)  The  first  proviso  of  subsection  2(d) 
of  the  Act  of  August  12.  1958  (72  Stat.  563; 
16  UJS.C.  662(d) )  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Provided,  That  such  cost  attributable 
to  the  development  and  improvement  of 
wildlife  shall  not  extend  beyond  that  neces- 
sary for  (1)  land  acqxiisition,  (2)  facilities 
as  specifically  recommended  in  water  re- 
source project  reports.  (3)  modification  of 
the  project,  and  (4)  modification  of  project 
opterations.  but  shall  not  include  the  opera- 
tion of  wildlife  facilities."  The  second  pro- 
viso oi  subsection  2(d)  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Expenditures  for  lands  or  Interests  in 
lands  hereafter  acquired  by  project  construc- 
tion agencies  for  the  establishment  of  mi- 
gratory waterfowl  refuges  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Federal  water 
resource  projects,  when  such  lands  or  In- 
terests in  land  would  not  have  been  acquired 
but  for  the  establishment  of  a  migratory 
waterfowl  refuge  at  the  project,  shall  not 
exceed  $28,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  afore- 
mentioned expenditure  limitation  in  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  costs  of 
mitigating  damages  to  migratory  waterfowl 
caused  by  such  water  resoiurces  project. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  nor  to  projects  con- 
structed under  authority  of  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act.  as  amended,  or  under 
authority  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended. 

(e)  Sections  2.  3.  4.  and  5  of  this  Act  shall 
Hot  apply  to  nonreservolr  local  flood  control 
projects,  beach  erosion  control  projects, 
small  boat  harbor  projects,  hurricane  pro- 
tection projects,  or  to  project  areas  or  facili- 
ties, authorized  by  law  for  inclusion  within 
a  national  recreation  area  or  appropriate  for 
administration  by  a  Federal  agency  as  a  part 
of  the  national  forest  system,  as  a  part  of 
the  public  lands  classified  for  retention  In 
Federal  ownership,  or  in  connection  with  an 
authorized  Federal  program  for  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

(f )  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "nonre- 
Unbxirsable"  shall  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  imposition  of  entrance,  admission, 
and  other  recreation  user  fees  or  charges. 

(g)  Subsection  6(a)(2)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78 
Stat.  897)  shall  not  apply  to  costs  allocated 


to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment which  are  borne  by  the  United  States 
as  a  nonreimbursable  project  cost  pursuant 
to  subsection  2(a)  or  subsection  3(b)(1)  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  All  payments  and  repayment  by  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  revenue  from  the  convey- 
ance by  deed,  lease,  or  otherwise,  of  lands 
under  subsection  3(b)  (2)  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  as  a  part  of  any  water  resource 
development  project  under  his  control  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  authorized  or  reauthor- 
ized, except  projects  or  areas  within  national 
wildlife  refuges,  to  investigate,  plan,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  or  otherwise 
provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  facilities,  to  ac- 
quire or  otherwise  to  include  within  the 
project  area  such  adjacent  lands  or  Interests 
therein  as  are  necessary  for  present  or  future 
public  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife  use,  to 
provide  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
project  lands,  facilities,  and  water  areas  in 
a  manner  coordinated  with  the  other  project 
purposes,  and  at  projects  hereafter  author- 
ized or  reauthorized,  to  allocate  water  and 
reservoir  capacity  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement:  Provided,  That  no 
appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
facilities  or  the  acquisition  of  land  for  such 
purposes  at  existing  projects,  which  con- 
struction or  acquisition  has  not  heretofore 
been  authorized  by  law,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  calendar  days  (which  sixty 
days,  however,  shall  not  include  days  on 
which  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days)  from  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
submits  to  the  Congress  a  report  thereon  and 
then  only  if.  within  said  sixty  days,  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  disapproves  such 
plan.  Lands,  facilities,  and  project  modi- 
fications may  be  provided  In  accordance  with 
subsection  3(b),  hereof,  at  projects  hereto- 
fore authorized. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local  public 
bodies  for  the  administration  of  project  land 
and  water  areas  and  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  facilities  and  to 
transfer  project  lands  or  facilities  to  Federal 
agencies  or  State  or  local  public  bodies  by 
lease  agreement  or  exchange  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  will  best  promote  the 
development  and  oi>eratlon  of  such  lands  or 
facilities  In  the  public  Interest  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  purposes. 

(c)  No  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  may  be  Included  for 
or  devoted  to  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such 
agency;  and  the  head  of  any  such  agency  is 
authorized  to  transfer  any  such  lands  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  purposes  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  transfer  Ju- 
risdiction over  project  lands  within  or  adja- 
cent to  the  exterior  boundaries  of  national 
forests  and  facilities  thereon  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  recreation  and  other 
national  forest  system  purposes;  and  such 
transfer  shall  be  made  In  each  case  In  which 
the  project  reservoir  area  is  located  wholly 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 
forest  unless  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  Jointly  determine  otherwise. 
Where  any  project  lands  are  transferred 
hereunder  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  lands  involved  shall 
become  national  forest  lands:  Provided,  That 
the  lands  and  waters  within  the  flow  lines  of 


any  reservoir  or  otherwise  needed  or  used 
for  the  operation  of  the  project  for  other 
purposes  shall  continue  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  extent 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  for  such  oper- 
ation. Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
granted  by  existing  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  recreation  or  flsh  and  wildlife  de- 
velopment in  connection  with  water  resource 
projects  or  to  disposition  of  public  lands  for 
such  purpxjses. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  taken  to  authorize  or  to  sanction  the  con- 
struction under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
or  under  any  Rivers  and  Harbors  or  Flood 
Control  Act  of  any  project  in  which  the  sum 
of  the  allocations  to  recreation  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  enhancement  exceeds  the  sum  of 
the  allocations  to  irrigation,  hydroelectric 
power,  municipal,  domestic  and  industrial 
water  supply,  navigation,  and  flood  control. 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "project"  shall  me.in  a  proj- 
ect or  any  appropriate  unit  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "separable  costs,"  as  applied 
to  any  project  purpose,  means  the  difference 
between  the  capital  cost  of  the  entire  mul- 
tiple-purpose project  and  the  capital  cost  of 
the  project  with  the  purpose  omitted. 

(c)  The  term  "Joint  costs"  means  the  dif- 
ference between  the  capital  cost  of  the  entire 
multiplp-purpose  project  and  the  sum  of  tJie 
separable  costs  for  all  project  purposes. 

( d )  The  term  "capital  cost"  Includes  Inter- 
est during  construction,  wherever  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  10.  Section  2,  subsection  (a)  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law  that  such  proceeds  shall  be 
credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury:"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law:"  and  by  striking  out  the  words  "or 
any  provision  of  law  that  provides  that  any 
fees  or  charges  collected  at  particular  Fed- 
eral areas  shall  be  used  for  or  credited  to 
specific  purposes  or  special  funds  as  author- 
ized by  that  provision  of  law"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  affect  any  contract  hereto- 
fore entered  into  by  the  United  States  that 
provides  that  such  revenues  collected  at  par- 
ticular Federal  areas  shall  be  credited  to 
specific  purposes". 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  i-equest  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfHcer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Kuchel. 
and  Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    316   OF 
THE      AGRICULTURAL      ADJUST- 
MENT ACT  OF  1938 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  there 

was  sent  from  the  House.  House  Joint 
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Resolution  No.  436,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  House  joint  resolution 
be  considered  and  that  we  dispense  with 
sending  it  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  The  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
joint  resolution  would  extend  the  time 
within  which  1965  tobacco  allotment 
leases  can  be  filed  with  the  county  com- 
mittee until  20  days  after  enactment  of 
the  joint  resolution.  We  have  done  this 
several  times  before.  The  law  requires 
that  in  order  to  be  valid  a  tobacco  allot- 
ment lease  must  be  filed  with  the  county 
committee  before  a  certain  date  prior 
to  normal  planting  time.  A  few  farmei-s 
have  entered  into  leases  which  are  in 
accordance  with  the  law  in  every  way, 
except  that  they  were  not  filed  with  the 
county  committee  in  time.  This  resolu- 
tion would  give  these  farmers  an  addi- 
tional 20  days  after  its  enactment  to  file 
their  leases. 

I  understand  there  is  no  objection  to 
it,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  re.solution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  inioimation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution tH.J.  Res.  436)  to  amend  section 
316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  Lransfemng  a  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotment may  be  filed,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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EXCISE  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  SWEEPSTAKES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  in  the  next  few 
days  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  report  a  bill  to  reduce  excise 
taxes. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  does  not  intend  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill  when  it  reaches  the 
Senate. 

I  will  support  the  excise  tax  reduction 
bill,  which  will  follow  President  John- 
son's message  on  this  subject.  The  re- 
ductions called  for  by  the  President  are 
long  overdue,  and  President  Johnson  has 
my  full  support  for  his  request. 

Nevertheless,  both  the  President's 
message  and  the  bill  to  be  reported  in  the 
House  are  greviously  deficient  in  one  re- 
spect. Under  both  the  message  and  the 
bill,  the  Treasury  will  still  continue  to 
levy  the  single  most  unfair,  most  tmrea- 
sonable  excise  tax  ever  devised;  namely, 
the  tax  on  receipts  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire's  program  to  raise  public 
school  assistance  funds  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Sweepstakes. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  other 
State  In  the  Union  Is  forced  to  pay  taxes 
on  the  money  which  it  raises  for  its  pub- 
lic schools.  What  makes  this  tax  espe- 
cially objectionable  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  Imposed  by  Congress  as  a  tax  on 


State  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  education, 
but  as  a  tax  on  private  v/agering  opera- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  the  wagering  tax  im- 
posed by  chapter  35  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  does  not  apply  to  wager- 
ing at  parimutuel  races,  lotteries  held  in 
private  gambling  casinos,  or  lotteries 
held  by  many  tax-exempt  corporations. 
Nevertheless,  the  Treasury  claims  that  it 
does  apply  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  operation  of  the  sweepstakes 
designed  to  provide  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  press  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment.  I  intend  to 
take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  often  in  the 
weeks  to  come  to  describe  the  compelling 
reasons  for  exempting  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Sweepstakes  from  the  operation  of 
chapter  35  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  operative  language  of 
my  amendment  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(a)  Section  4402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemptions  from 
the  tax  on  wagers)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  ".  or",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)     STATE-CONDtJCTED        SWEEPSTAKES. On 

any  wager  placed  in  a  sweepstakes,  wagering 
pool,  or  lottery — 

"(A)  which  is  conducted  by  an  agency  of 
a  State  acting  under  authority  of  State  law; 
and 

"(B)  the  ultimate  winners  in  which  are 
determined  by  the  result  of  a  horserace, 
but  only  If  such  wager  is  placed  with  the 
State  agency  conducting  such  sweepstakes, 
wagering  pool,  or  lottery,  or  with  its  author- 
ized employees  or  agents." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wagers  placed 
after  March  10,  1964. 


SUMMARY  OF  MEDICARE 
TESTIMONY,  MAY  3 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Finance  Committee  completed 
its  public  hearings  on  H.R.  6675,  the 
medicare  bill.  Each  day  beginning  with 
May  4  I  have  offered  for  publication  in 
the  Record  a  short  summary  of  main 
points  of  each  witness'  testimony,  com- 
pletely unofficial  and  prepared  by  my 
staff.  I  trust  that  this  has  been  a  useful 
service  in  connection  with  this  most  im- 
portant legislation. 

In  order  to  complete  the  record  of 
testimony  by  public  witnesses,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  ap- 
pear such  a  summary  in  the  Record  of 
the  May  3  hearing,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished at  the  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Aime  J.  Forand,  former 
Congressman  from  Rhode  Island,  now  living 
In  Bethesda,  Md.  As  author  of  the  Forand 
bin  providing  a  program  similar  In  aim  to 
the  present  bill  (HJl.  9467,  85th  Congress; 
H.R.  4700.  86th  Congress),  gave  full  support 
and  encouraged  passage.  Favors  Inclusion 
of   radiologists,   etc.,   in   hospital   coverage; 


would  reduce  inpatient  deductible  from  $40 
to  $20. 

Department  of  Social  Security,  APL-CIO, 
Nelson  H.  Crukshank,  director: 

1.  Considers  this  "the  most  far-reaching 
proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  American  families  through 
the  mechanism  of  Social  Security  since  the 
enactment  of  the  original  program  30  years 
ago."  "Wholeheartedly  supports,"  urges 
"speedy  and  favorable  consideration." 

2.  Supports  inclusion  of  radiologists,  anes- 
thesiologists, etc.  in  the  basic  hospital  por- 
tion of  the  plan,  Instead  of  the  voluntary 
portion. 

3.  Supports  Inclusion  of  tips  as  taxable 
earnings  under  Social  Security. 

4.  Improvements  in  Social  Security  needed 
(but  not  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the 
bill)  Include:  (1)  adding  additional  drop- 
out years  in  computing  average  wage;  (2) 
increasing  widow's  benefit  to  equal  primary 
Insurance  amount;  (3)  general  lncrea.se 
greater  than  the  bill's  7  percent. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Karl  T.  Schlotterbeck,  manager  eco- 
nomic security  department. 

1.  Chamber  endorses:  (1)  cost-of-living 
benefit  Increase  of  7  percent;  (2)  "transi- 
tional" old  age  benefits  but  would  favor  reg- 
ular $44  minimum  Instead  of  S35;  (3)  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  physicians — would 
favor  Including  "all  non-covered  occupations 
and  groups,  both  employed  and  the  self -em- 
ployed"; (4)  approves  increased  tax  rate  for 
financing. 

2.  Opposes  following  provisions  as  unsound 
or  not  needed:  (1)  widows'  benefits  at  60; 
(2)  easing  of  restrictions  on  work  by  the 
retired;  (3)  change  in  definition  of  disability. 

3.  Approve  consolidation  of  public  assist- 
ance vendor  payments,  but  oppose  additional 
Federal  financial  support. 

4.  Hospital  benefits  objective  "can  best  be 
met  through  existing  social  security  cash 
benefits  program,"  rather  than  new  service 
program. 

5.  Lack  of  a  means  test  in  the  supplemental 
benefits  program,  while  using  General  Treas- 
ury funds,  "is  unsound  and  should  be 
rejected." 

Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Leslie  J.  Dikovics,  chairman,  social  security 
committee  (31  State  chamber  organizations 
In  council)  : 

1.  Oppose  principle  of  providing  services 
rather  thain  cash  benefits.  Hospital  and 
supplementary  benefit  provisions  are  "un- 
necessary and  unwise." 

2.  "We  urge  you  to  reject  the  proposal  to 
expand  the  taxable  wage  base,"  prefer  In- 
crease in  tax  rates. 

3.  Disability  definition  (sec.  303)  should 
be  removed;  State  workmen's  compensation 
offset  removed  in   1958  should  be  restored. 

National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  Philip 
Bernstein,  chairman,  committee  on  social 
issues  and  policies,  speaking  for  18  orga- 
nizations and  more  than  30  welfare  leaders: 

1.  Urge  "early  favorable  action"  for  this 
"landmark  measiire." 

2.  Specialty  services  (radiology,  etc.) 
should  be  restored  to  hospital  benefits. 

3.  "Strongly  urge  the  elimination  of  all 
deductibles." 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Sidney  Zagri,  legislative  counsel: 

1.  To  prevent  bilking  practices  prevalent 
under  private  insurance  (unneeded  opera- 
tions, high  fees,  etc.),  recommend: 

(a)  Costs  and  fees  should  be  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction of  HEW  Secretary,  to  be  delegated 
only  to  public  agency  authority. 

(b)  All  fees  should  be  on  prevailing  rates 
basis. 

(c)  No  reimbursement  to  doctor  unless  he 
certifies  his  bill  covers  total  charge. 

(d)  Tixed  fee  should  be  established  for 
doctor  certification  of  patient  to  a  hospital, 
niirslng  home,  or  home  care. 
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(e)  Utilization  review  committees  should 
be  comprised  of  doctors  outside  of  the 
hospital. 

2.  Sixty  percent  of  all  senior  citizens  have 
less  than  $1,000  annual  Income.  For  all  with 
under  $1,000.  the  deductions  should  be  elim- 
inated and  full,  instead  of  80  percent  reim- 
bursement  provided   under   voluntary   plan. 

3.  Pa3rment  of  radiologists,  anesthesiolo- 
gists, etc..  should  be  under  the  hospital 
rather  than  supplementary  benefits. 

4.  Supports  Hartke  drug  stamp  plan 
amendment. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN  STATES 
FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  AREAS 
DAMAGED  BY  RECENT  FLOODS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
327)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
of  Oregon.  Washington,  California,  and 
Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high 
waters  which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  Congress  hereby  recognizes  (1)  that 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Nevada,  and  Idaho  have  experienced 
extensive  property  loss  and  damage  as  the 
result  of  floods  and  high  waters  during  De- 
cember 1964.  and  January  and  February 
1965.  i2)  that  much  of  the  affected  area  is 
federally  owned  and  administered,  and  (3) 
that  the  livelihood  of  the  people  in  the  area 
is  dependent  on  prompt  restoration  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  therefore  Congress 
declares  the  need  for  special  measures  de- 
signed to  aid  and  accelerate  those  States  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  devastated  areas. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  in  section  125  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed 
«50000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  Such  sums 
shall  be  obligated  and  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  in  accordance  with  such 
section  125.  and  related  provisions  of  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  for  the  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  highways,  roads,  and 
trails,   damaged  as  the  result  of  a  disaster. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  provisions  of 
existing  contracts,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sepa- 
rately, and  as  part  of  the  regular  road  and 
trail  construction  program,  shall  reimburse 
tinaber  sale  contractors  or  otherwise  arrange 
to  bear  road  and  trail  construction  and  resto- 
ration costs  either  directly  or  in  cooperation 
with  timber  purchasers  to  the  extent  of  co6t£ 
determined  by  the  respective  Secretary  as  In- 
ctured  or  to  be  Incurred  for  restoring  roads 
in  any  stage  of  construction  authorized  by  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  timber  from 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  to  substantially 
the  same  condition  as  existed  prior  to  the 
damage  resulting  from  the  floods  of  Decem- 
ber 1964.  and  January  and  February  of  1965 
In  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada, 
and  Idaho,  and  to  the  extent  costs  deter- 
mined by  the  respective  Secretary  as  inciured 
or  to  be  incurred  for  completing  road  con- 
struction not  performed  under  any  such 
contract  prior  to  the  floods  but  which,  be- 
cause of  changed  conditions  resulting  from 
the  floods,  exceed  road  construction  costs  as 
originally  determined  by  the  respective  Sec- 
retary. The  costs  for  such  road  restoration, 
reconstruction,  and  construction  under  any 
single  timber  purchase  contract  on  roads  not 
accepted  prior  to  the  floods,  whether  con- 
struction was  complete,  partial,  or  not  yet 
begun,  shall  be  borne  as  follows;    15  per  cen- 


tum of  all  amounts  shall  be  borne  by  the 
timber  purchaser,  except  that  such  pur- 
chaser shall  not  be  required  to  bear  costs 
of  more  than  $4,500,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
bear  the  remaining  portion  of  such  costs. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  (1)  In  the 
case  of  any  road  restoration  or  reconstruc- 
tion If  the  cost  of  such  restoration  or  re- 
construction Is  less  than  $500,  and  (2)  In  the 
case  of  any  road  construction  if  the  Increa.se 
In  the  cost  of  such  construction  as  the  result 
of  the  floods  Is  less  than  $500  more  than 
the  construction  costs  as  originally  deter- 
mined bv  the  respective  Secretary. 

(b)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
damages  are  so  great  that  restoration,  recon- 
Gtruction,  or  construction  Is  not  practical 
under  the  cost-sharing  arrangement  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract notwithstanding  provisions  therein. 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  2  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $123,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  of  which  not  to  exceed  *38,- 
000.000  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  reconstruction  of  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails  In  the  States  of 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Idaho,  necessarj'  because  of  the  floods  and 
high  waters  In  such  States  during  December 
1964,  and  January  and  February  1965,  and 
$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967." 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  minimum 
period  of  advance  public  notice  required  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897 
(16  U.S.C.  476),  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  timber  from  national  forests,  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  sale  of 
such  timber  will  assist  in  the  reconstruction 
of  any  area  of  California,  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, Nevada,  and  Idaho  damaged  by  floods  or 
lUgh  waters  during  December  1964,  and  Jan- 
uary and  February  1965. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  l.s  au- 
thorized to  give  any  public  land  entryman 
such  additional  time  in  which  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of  law  in  connection 
with  any  public  land  entry  for  lands  In  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Idaho,  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate  be- 
cause of  Interference  with  the  entryman's 
ability  to  comply  with  such  requirement 
resulting  from  floods  and  high  waters  dur- 
ing December  1964.  and  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1965. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President,  acting  through 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  shall  make 
a  survey  to  determine  what  protective  works 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  damage  by  floods  or  high  waters  to  those 
banks  of  the  Eel  River,  California,  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  trackage  of  any  common  car- 
rier by  railroad  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
the  results  of  such  survey  together  with  the 
cost  of  any  recommended  work  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  President,  acting  through  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form all  or  any  part  of  the  recommended 
work  determined  to  be  in  the  public  Inter- 
est and  to  reimburse  any  common  carrier 
for  any  of  such  recommended  work  per- 
formed by  such  carrier,  but  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  any  such  work  which  has 
not  been  approved  before  June  30,  1966,  by 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  shall 
be  used  to  make  the  survey  authorized  by 
this  section,  shall  recommend  necessary  work 
that  has  been  determined  by  the  President 
acting  through  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  and  shall 
be  used  to  supervise  any  work  authorized  to 
be  performed  under  this  section. 


(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $3,875,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sec.  6.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing,  reconstructing,  or  repairing  dwell- 
Ings  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho,  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  the  floods  and  high  waters  of  December 
1964,  and  January  and  February  1965,  may 
have  a  maturity  of  up  to  thirty  years,  except 
that  section  7(c)  of  such  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  such  loans. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act,  other  than  section  5  and 
the  amendment  made  by  section  3(c),  shall 
not  be  In  effect  after  June  30,  1966,  except 
with  respect  to  payment  of  expenditures 
for  obligations  and  commitments  entered 
into  tinder  this  Act  on  or  before  such  date. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pa- 
cific Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965", 

An(!  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton. Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  recon- 
struction of  areas  damaged  by  recent 
floods  and  high  waters." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments.  This  legislation  was  origi- 
nally introduced  in  the  Senate  by  my 
able  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oi-egon  IMr.  MorseI;  and  joining  him, 
of  course  was  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerL 

While  I  am  not  a  co-author,  I  com- 
pletely support  the  legislation  which  the 
two  Senators  fi-om  Oregon  have  placed 
before  the  Senate,  because  it  constitutes 
an  attempt  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  of  some  assistance  with  respect 
to  those  citizens  whose  property  was 
damaged  in  the  floods  which  ravaged  our 
States  last  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  Morse-Neuberger  flood  relief  bill  as 
it  relates  to  access  roads,  and  seeks  to 
bring  some  relief  to  the  workers  in  our 
State  and  to  the  lumber  industry  in  in- 
stances in  which  the  floods  washed  out 
roads  and  made  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
logs  to  the  mills  and  in  many  instances 
washed  out  access  roads  in  the  process  of 
completion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl  very  much  because  we 
had  his  complete  support  for  the  bill. 

The  bill  involves  some  of  the  problems 
existing  in  northern  California.  On  the 
House  side  Representative  Johnson  of 
California  took  a  leadership  role  with 
regard  to  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Although  there  will  be  those  in  my 
State  who  will  not  be  happy  to  hear  me 
say  it,  they  must  know  that  the  two 
Senators  from  Oregon  have  an  obligation 
to  make  the  best  adjustments  in  the  dif- 
ferences that  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
legislative  field. 

The  bill  now  contains  an  amendment, 
added  in  the  House,  known  as  the  $500 
ceiling  amendment.  If  a  repair  does  not 
cost  more  than  $500,  it  must  be  borne  by 
the  person  who  has  suffered  the  loss. 
That  means  nothing  to  the  big  com- 
panies, but  it  can  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  small  operator.  We  have  a  good 
many  small  operators  who  operate  port- 
able mills  and  small  mills.  I  cannot  ob- 
ject to  the  passage  of  the  bill  because  It 
contains  the  $500  limitation. 
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I  urge  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendments,  although  I  sought 
not  to  have  the  $500  limitation  placed 

in  it. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  a  2-year  author- 
ization. This  is  another  House  amend- 
ment. The  Morse-Neuberger  bill  sought 
to  provide  that  money  should  be  appro- 
priated for  the  period  of  time  necessary 
to  make  repairs.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
may  say  to  my  constituents,  the  2-year 
authorization  does  not  mean  that  if  the 
money  cannot  be  spent  during  the  period 
of  time  for  which  it  is  appropriated, 
the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  will  not 
urge  that  there  be  a  further  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  to  finally  rectify, 
to  the  extent  we  can  by  way  of  appro- 
priations,  the   damage   that   has   been 

done. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  two  House  amend- 
ments were  not  added  to  the  bill,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  California — and  I  know 
I  speak  for  my  colleague  [Mrs.  Neuber- 
ger] — in  urging  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendments.  I  notify  my 
constituents  that  we  shall  watch  over 
this  operation.  If  this  action  proves  to 
be  insufficient,  we  shall  at  a  later  date 
urge  additional  authorizations  and  addi- 
tional appropriations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  for 
extending  to  us  the  legislative  courtesy 
and  service  of  raising  this  question  this 
afternoon,  so  that  we  can  now  complete 
action  oii  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon.  I  join  him  in  the  sentiments  he 
has  echoed.  If  additional  legislation  is 
necessary,  I  shall  follow  his  leadership  in 
this  field. 

I  move  that  the  House  amendments  be 
concurred  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  THURMOND  obtained  the  floor.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
may  proceed. 


PROPOSED  MINTING  OF  45  MILLION 
SILVER  DOLLARS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  concern  expressed  in  the  House 
on  yesterday  by  a  distinguished  Member 
from  Massachusetts  over  the  proposal  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  to  mint  45  mil- 
lion silver  dollars,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $600,000.  It  became  apparent  last 
year  that  we  could  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  put  as  much  silver  in  our 
coins  as  we  have  in  the  past,  because 
the  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
in  a  silver  dollar  at  $1.29  plus  per  ounce 
for  silver  is  costing  the  Government  $1 
for  each  silver  dollar  plus  at  least  3  cents 
to  mint  it  and  yet  it  will  sell  for  only 
$1.  So,  notwithstanding  the  action  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  minting  of  45  million  silver 


dollars,  the  minting  of  those  dollars  was 
delayed  for  two  reasons : 

First,  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of 
small  coins  which  are  the  principal  me- 
dium of  exchange,  even  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  which  insist  also  upon 
silver  dollars,  and  second,  the  Treasury 
Department  did  not  wish  to  mint  any 
additional  silver  dollars  until  Congress 
had  passed  a  law  with  respect  to  what 
percent  of  silver,  if  any,  would  be  in  our 
future  coins.  The  shortage  of  small 
coins  has  been  only  partially  met,  not- 
withstanding a  tremendous  step-up  in 
production,  and  for  reasons  which  have 
not  yet  been  made  public,  the  Treasury 
has  been  unable  to  recommend  a  new 
basis  of  metal  for  our  metal  coins,  al- 
though such  a  report  had  been  expected 
by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  at  least  2  months  ago. 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
yesterday  to  help  protect  the  new  coins 
from  the  greedy  grab  of  speculators,  pro- 
viding that  the  new  silver  dollars  should 
be  dated  '1922"  and  should  not  bear  any 
mark  or  inscription  indicating  the  mint 
of  coinage,  will  not  be  adequate  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  complete  withdrawal 
from  circulation  of  the  entire  45  million 
silver  dollars  by  speculators  and  by  coin 
collectors.  Prior  to  1935  we  issued  about 
500  million  silver  dollars.  Most  of  those 
made  available  to  the  public  have  dis- 
appeared from  circulation.  Only  3  mil- 
lion remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  they  have  a  high  collector's 
value.  Barely  2  months  ago,  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon, 
testified  before  a  House  committee : 

I  am  certain  that  if  these  new  coins  were 
Issued,  even  though  we  would  distribute  them 
only  In  the  Western  States  and  particularly 
in  the  areas  where  they  are  used,  they  would 
go  Into  the  hands  of  speculators  and  coin 
collectors  immediately  and  wouldn't  be  in 
circulation  more  than  20  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  no  adequate 
opportunity  to  maturely  consider  this 
proposal  and  to  come  up  with  the  best 
solution,  but  one  thing  is  sure,  when  the 
Congress  last  year  authorized  the  mint- 
ing of  45  million  silver  dollars,  many 
Senators  definitely  contemplated  that 
those  new  dollars  would  not  contain  90 
percent  of  silver  which  would  make  the 
new  dollar  worth  more  for  bullion  than 
it  would  for  currency.  As  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  this  diflBcult  issue,  I  would  be 
willing  to  recommend  to  the  full  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  when  it  meets 
possibly  next  week  to  mark  up  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  bill,  that  we  con- 
tinue to  make  available  in  the  new  fiscal 
year  the  $600,000  previously  appropriated 
to  cover  the  cost  of  minting  45  million 
new  dollars  to  give  the  Treasury  time, 
fii'st,  to  decide  on  the  amount  of  silver, 
if  any,  for  future  use  in  our  coins  and 
the  Congress  time  to  enact  that  recom- 
mendation into  law. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  using  312 
million  ounces  of  silver  in  our  coins 
without  minting  silver  dollars,  which  is 
more  than  the  total  world  production  of 
silver;  the  domestic  production  of  silver 
is  only  37  million  oimces  a  year,  the  45 
million  new  silver  dollars  would  consume 
all  of  that  and  our  entire  silver  will  be 
exhausted  in  the  matter  of  a  few  years 


unless  we  take  action  to  reduce  its  con- 
sumption for  coinage  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  him. 
He  is  very  much  interested  in  it.  It  is 
something  on  which  I  shall  need  his  help 
in  order  to  take  action  at  the  appropriate 
time. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
impression  appears  to  be  prevalent  both 
here  in  the  Senate  and  in  much  of  the 
national  press  that  the  principal  consti- 
tutional issue  evoked  by  S.  1564  is  that 
posed  by  efforts  to  strike  down  the  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  State 
and  local  elections.  Any  provisions 
passed  by  Congress  which  purported  to 
strike  down  the  poll  tax  by  statute  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections  would,  of  course,  be  unconsti- 
tutional, and  the  Congress  recognized 
that  fact  when  it  proposed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  eliminate  the  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vote  in  national 
elections. 

The  provision  with  reference  to  the 
poll  tax,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
only,  and  not  even  the  most  flagrant, 
violation  of  the  Constitution  embodied  in 
the  proposed  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
There  are  at  least  12  ways  in  which  the 
provisions  of  S.  1564,  exclusive  of  those 
bearing  on  the  poll  tax  issue,  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

First,  S.  1564  violates  the  Constitution 
in  that  it  purports  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
vmder  authority  of  the  15th  amendment, 
to  nullify  voter  qualifications  established 
by  the  States  which  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  15th  amendment. 

The  principal  "tests  or  device"  im- 
posed by  States  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to 
nullify  are  literacy  tests.  The  15th 
amendment  did  not  invalidate  the  im- 
position by  States  of  literacy  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting. 

The  Supreme  Court  as  late  as  1959  in 
the  case  of  Lassiter  v.  NortJi  Hampton 
County  Board  of  Elections,  360  U.S.  45, 
held  that  literacy  test  requirements  by 
the  States  were  constitutionally  valid. 
The  Court  stated: 

Literacy  and  illiteracy  are  neutral  on  race, 
creed,  color,  and  sex,  as  reports  around  the 
world  show. 

Second,  S.  1564  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion in  that  it  would  substitute  voter 
qualifications  determined  by  Congress 
in  place  of  voter  qualifications  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  vests  the  sole  power  to 
establish  qualifications  of  electors  in  the 
States. 

Section  3(a)  would  invalidate  certain 
tsrpes  of  voter  qualifications  established 
by  the  States.  Under  the  provisions  of 
section  6,  Federal  examiners  would  be 
appointed;  and  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8,  voter  qualifications  would  be 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mission  after  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney General. 

The  power  to  establish  voter  qualifica- 
tions is  vested  exclusively  in  the  States. 

Section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  prerequisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

This  provision  was  not  modified  by  the 
15th  amendment,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  identical  lan:iuage  was  re- 
peated in  the  17th  amendment  which 
deals  with  election  of  Senators. 

The  entire  import  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment was  summarized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Pope  v.  WiUiajtis,  193  U.S.  621. 
in  the  following  language: 

Since  the  15th  amendment,  the  whole  con- 
trol of  suffrage  and  the  power  to  regulate 
Us  exercise  is  still  left  with  and  ret.-iined 
by  the  several  States,  with  the  single  re- 
striction that  they  must  not  deny  or  abridge 
it  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

Third,  S.  1564  violates  the  Constitution 
In  that  it  embodies  an  attempt  by  Con- 
gress purportedly  enacted  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  15th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  to  enfranchise  persons  not 
qualified  to  vote  under  State  law,  al- 
though the  15th  amendment  does  not 
vest  authority  in  Congress  to  enfranchise 
any  person  ineligible  to  vote  under  State 
law. 

Tile  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  en- 
franchise persons  now  unqualified  under 
St-ate  requirements  for  voting.  For  in- 
stance, persons  now  ineligible  to  vote 
because  of  illiteracy  would  be  extended 
the  ballot  under  the  previsions  of  this 
bill.    The  Congress  has  no  such  power. 

In  Reese  v.  United  States,  92  U.S.  214, 
the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

The  15th  amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  on  anyone.  It  prevents  the 
States  or  the  United  States,  however,  from 
giving  preference  to  any  one  citizen  of  the 
United  States  over  another  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  power  l)f  Congress  to  legislate  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  State  elections 
rests  upon  this  amendmeat.  and  can  be  ex- 
ercised by  providing  a  punishment  only  when 
the  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote  of  a 
qualified  elector  at  such  election  is  because 
of  his  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Fourth.  S.  1564  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion in  that  it  would  establish  an  in- 
equality of  powers  among  the  States. 

The  bill  would  nullify  voting  qualifica- 
tions such  as  literacy  requirements  in 
certain  of  the  States  which  fall  within 
certain  prescribed  statistical  formulas 
while  leaving  imimpaired  the  authority 
of  other  States  to  impose  such  voting  re- 
quirements. 

In  the  case  of  Coyle  v.  Smith,  221  VS. 
559.  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

This  Union  was  and  is  a  Union  of  States, 
equal  in  power,  dignity,  and  authority,  each 
competent  to  exert  that  residuum  of  sover- 
eignty not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution  itself. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  constitutional 
equality  of  the  States  is  essential  to  the 
harmonious  operation  of  the  scheme  upon 
which  the  Republic  was  organized.  When 
that  equality  disappears,  we  may  remain  a 
free  people,  but  the  Union  will  not  be  the 
Union  of  the  Coiistltutlon. 


Fifth.  S.  1564  violates  the  provisions  of 
section  2.  article  IV,  guaranteeing  equal 
privileges  and  immunities  to  the  citizens 
of  the  several  States  by  depriving  the 
citizens  of  certain  statistically  selected 
States  of  the  constitutional  privilege  of 
setting  qualifications  for  electors. 

Section  2  of  article  IV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens 
in  the  several  States.  / 

By  invalidating  and  nullifymg  the 
privilege  of  the  citizens  of  certain  states 
to  set  qualifications  for  electors,  the  bill 
would  deprive  the  citizens  of  certain 
States  of  privileges  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  which  would  remain  in 
force  with  regard  to  citizens  of  other 
States. 

Sixth.  S.  1564  constitutes  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder in  violation  of  clause  3,  section  9, 
article  I,  of  the  Constitution. 

Aiticle  I.  section  9,  clause  3.  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that: 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  e.\  post  facto  Law 
shall  be  parsed. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Cmnmings  v. 
Missouri,  71  U.S.  277,  defined  a  bill  of 
attainder  as  follows: 

A  bill  of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act. 
which  inflicts  punishment  without  a  Ju- 
dicial trial.  •  •  •  These  bills  •  •  •  may  be 
directed  against  •   •   •  a  whole  class. 

Punishment  •  •  •  embraces  deprivation 
or  suspension  of  political  or  civil  rights. 

In  describing  bills  of  attainder,  the 
Court,  in  the  same  case  said: 

The  legislative  body  In  addition  to  its  le- 
gitimate function,  exercises  the  power  and 
office  of  Judge.  •  •  •  It  pronounces  the  guilt 
of  the  party,  without  any  of  the  forms  of 
safeguards  of  trial;  It  determines  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  proof  produced.  •  •  •  It 
fixes  the  degree  of  punishment  In  accordance 
with  Its  own  notions  of  the  enormity  of  the 
offense. 

The  bill  convicts  the  citizens  of  cer- 
tain States  of  violations  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  without 
a  trial,  or  any  of  its  safeguards. 

The  Congress  would  by  this  bill  deter- 
mine the  sufficiency  of  proof  of  guilt  by 
the  imposition  of  a  statistical  formula, 
rather  than  by  proof  of  actual  fact. 

The  punishment  imposed  is  the  dep- 
rivation from  the  selected  States  of  the 
political  right  to  fix  qualifications  for 
voters. 

Seventh.  S.  1564  constitutes  an  ex  post 
facto  law  in  violation  of  clause  3,  section 
9.  article  I,  of  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  would  impose  a  punishment — 
deprivation  of  the  political  right  to  fix 
qualifications  for  electors — on  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions in  which  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population  registered  or 
voted  in  November  1964. 

Punishment  is  inflicted  for  the  failure 
to  vote  the  set  percentage.  When  the 
act  of  not  voting  In  sufficient  numbers 
was  committed  in  November  1964.  the 
act  did  not  constitute  a  punishable 
offense. 

This  bill,  by  making  action  committed 
in  November  1964  punishable.  <vhich  was 
not  punishable  when  committed,  consti- 
tutes an  ex  post  facto  law. 


Eighth,  S.  1564  violates  the  due  process 
requirements  of  the  fifth  amendment  as 
well  as  the  privileges  and  immunities 
provisions  of  article  IV,  section  2,  by  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  classification  on 
an  irrebuttable  presumption. 

The  bill  establishes  an  irrebuttable  pre- 
sumption  that  when  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  voting  age  population  either  was 
not  registered  or  did  not  vote  in  the  No- 
vember  1964  election,  in  States  or  sub- 
divisions  in  which  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  population  by  the  1960  census  was 
nonwhite,  that  there  have  been  and  are 
violations  of  the  15th  amendment. 

In  McLaughlin  v.  Florida.  13  L.  Ed.  2d 
675.  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

Classification  must  always  rest  upon  some 
difference  which  bears  a  reasonable  and  Just 
relation  to  the  art  In  respect  to  which  the 
classification  is  proposed,  and  can  never  be 
made  arbltr.irlly  and  without  anv  such  basis 
'  •  •  arbitrary  selection  can  never  be  JusU- 
tlcd  by  calling  it  classification. 

In  Heiner  v.  Donnan.  285  U.S.  312.  the 
Court  held  that  a  classification  could  not 
be  based  upon  conclusive  presumption 

Ninth.  S.  1564  violates  the  due  process 
provisions  of  the  15th  amendment,  with- 
draws rights  and  privileges  without  af- 
fording  the  right  to  a  hearing. 

Under  section  3(a)  of  the  bill,  legally 
imposed  voting  qualification  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  citizens  of  certain 
States  would  be  invalidated  and  the 
right  of  the  citizens  of  those  States  to 
fix  voter  qualifications  withdrawn  upon 
specified  certification  of  statistical  in- 
formation by  the  Attorney  General  and/ 
or  the  Director  of  Census.  The  States 
and  subdivisions  affected,  and  the  citi- 
zens thereof,  would  have  no  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  the  imposition  of 
the  penalty. 

In  Garfield  v.  United  States,  211  U.S. 
219,  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

The  right  to  be  heard  before  property  Is 
taken  or  rights  or  privileges  withdrawn 
which  have  been  previously  awarded  Is  of  the 
essence  of  due  process  of  law.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  recite  the  decisions  In  which  this 
principle  has  been  repeatedly  recognized.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  Its  binding  obligation 
has  never  been  questioned  In  this  Court. 

Tenth.  S.  1564  violates  the  due  proc- 
ess provisions  of  the  fifth  amendment 
because  it  is  lacking  in  the  requisite  pre- 
cision required  of  statutes  which  affect 
the  basic  freedoms. 

Section  3(a>  of  the  bill  purports  in 
certain  selected  States  and  subdivisions 
to  invalidate  and  suspend  powers  re- 
served to  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States;  namely,  the  power  to  establish 
voter  qualifications  which  do  not  dis- 
criminate on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
sex. 

The  power  to  establish  voter  qualifica- 
tions was  specifically  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people  of  the  States 
by  the  10th  amendment,  and  a  more 
basic  freedom  is  hard  to  imagine. 

In  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  84 
S.  Ct.  1668.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
"precision  must  be  the  touchstone  or  leg- 
islation so  affecting  basic  freedoms." 

Section  3(a)  Is  so  ambiguous  as  to 
completely  fail  this  test. 

This  section  purports  to  Invalidate  the 
application  of  "tests  or  devices"  only  in 
those  States  or  political  subdivisions  In 
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which  less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons 
of  voting  age  either  were  registered  or 
voted  in  the  elections  of  November  1964. 

The  ambiguity  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing question.  In  a  State  in  which  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of  voting 
age  voted  in  November  1964.  and  in 
which  the  nonwhite  population  was  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  E)opulation 
according  to  the  1960  census,  would  the 
use  and  enforcement  of  literacy  tests  be 
invalidated  in  a  county  within  the  State 
in  which  less  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
population  was  nonwhite  and  in  which 
county  more  than  50  percent  of  the  per- 
sons of  voting  age  voted  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1964? 

The  ambiguity  is  apparently  inten- 
tional, for  the  consequences  of  precision 
on  this  point  would  be  fatal  to  the  con- 
stitutional issues  of  the  bill. 

Eleventh,  S.  1564  violates  the  due 
process  provisions  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment in  that  it  flouts  the  due  process  re- 
quirement of  presumption  of  innocence 
until  proven  guilty. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  elements 
of  due  process  is  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence until  there  is  proof  of  guilt. 

Under  the  bill,  the  people  of  those 
States  and  political  subdivisions  which 
fall  within  the  selective  formula  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  would  be  presumed  guilty  of  the 
15th  amendment  violations  until  the  ac- 
cused initiate  an  action  in  court  to  prove 
their  innocence. 

To  escape  the  punishment  prescribed 
by  the  act.  States  and  subdivisions  would 
be  required  to  initiate  an  action  in  which 
they  would  have  to  carry  the  burden  of 
proof  of  their  innocence. 

Twelfth,  S.  1564  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion by  imposing  a  prior  restraint  on  a 
prima  facie  lawful  and  constitutional  act 
of  State  legislatures. 

The  bill  would  impose  a  prior  restraint 
on  the  legislative  act  of  selected  States 
which  touched  the  field  of  voting  quali- 
fications or  procedures.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  the  enforcement  of  such  State 
legislative  acts  until  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  a  specified  court,  in  an  action  ini- 
tiated by  the  State,  held  such  acts  to  be 
constitutional. 

The  Congress  does  not  have  the  power 
to  restrict  the  authority  of  State  legis- 
latures, as  the  only  restricting  power  is 
in  the  Constitution,  itself. 

In  Butler  against  Thompson,  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  241  U.S.  937.  the 
Court  had  before  it  an  act  of  Congress 
which  was  subject  to  an  interpretation 
that  it  purported  to  prohibit  the  State  of 
Virginia  from  changing  its  constitution 
with  regard  to  certain  aspects  of  its  poll 
tax.  The  Court,  in  rejecting  such  a  con- 
struction of  the  act.  said : 

This  act  does  not  attempt  to  place  Virginia 
in  a  straltjacket  so  far  as  the  election  laws 
of  Virginia  are  concerned.  If  the  act  made 
that  attempt,  the  act  would  be  Invalid. 

S.  1564  does  attempt  to  put  selected 
States  in  a  straltjacket  insofar  as  their 
election  laws  are  concerned,  and  is  there- 
fore invalid. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Senate  re- 
jected an  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  violate  the  Constitution. 
In  view  of  the  manifold  unconstitutional 


aspects  of  the  provisions  remaining  in 
the  bill,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the 
Senate  has  resolved  to  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  the  camel.  Be  assured, 
however,  if  the  Senate  insists  on  follow- 
ing this  course  that  the  indigestion 
which  results  will  be  of  a  major  magni- 
tude. 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  CRISIS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  American 
Republics  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  have  withheld  any 
extensive  comment  on  the  Dominican  Re- 
public crisis  until  I  felt  that  I  had  at  least 
been  sufficiently  briefed  so  that  I  had  a 
set  of  facts  that  would  justify  my  making 
some  judgments. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  done  their  best  to  inform  them- 
selves in  regard  to  developments  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  since  the  President 
of  the  United  States  sent  in  the  first 
marines  to  evacuate  American  nationals. 
We  have  asked  for  briefings,  and  we  have 
sought  the  facts;  but  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion this  afternoon  to  say  that  we  are 
fully  apprised  of  the  events  that  have 
occurred  in  Latin  America  in  respect  to 
American  activities  there.  However,  I 
feel  not  only  that  I  have  analyzed  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  information  and  evidence 
to  justify  my  presenting  these  observa- 
tions this  afternoon,  but  also  that  I  have 
a  clear  duty  and  trust  to  perform  in  so 
doing  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

We  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation from  the  press.  And  as  is  the 
case  so  frequently  in  recent  years,  the 
press  accounts  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  what  we  are  told  in  the  official 
briefings. 

I  desire  to  have  the  Senate  know  that 
whenever  any  facts  can  be  presented  to 
me  or  to  my  subcommittee  that  would 
warrant  my  forming  other  opinions  and 
expressing  other  views,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  disturb- 
ing nev.'s  from  the  Dominican  Republic, 
as  we  read  it  in  the  press  this  morning, 
under  the  headline,  as  the  Washington 
Post  puts  it,  "U.S.  Troops  Aid  Junta  As 
Rebels  Lose  Ground." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  story  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people,  the  Organization  of 
American  States — and,  indeed,  the  whole 
hemisphere — have  been  repeatedly  as- 
sured that  U.S.  troops  are  not  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  impose  our  will, 
but  merely  to  maintain  order  until  the 
Dominicans  themselves  can  construct  a 
government.  However,  the  story  pub- 
lished in  the  press  this  morning  is  not 
the  first  piece  of  evidence  that  U.S.  troops 
have  been  more  neutral  on  the  side  of 
the  military  junta. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  day  on 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  marines  into  the  Dominican  Re- 


public I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  pointed  out  that  under  our  in- 
ternational law  the  President  had  the 
right — and,  I  believe,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances existing — the  clear  duty,  to 
send  American  troops  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  the  limited  purpose  of  evac- 
uating American  nationals  and  the  na- 
tionals of  other  countries  who  wished  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  evacua- 
tion. 

I  made  that  statement  because  we  are 
already  receiving  criticism  over  the 
wires — some  of  it  bitter — from  Latin- 
American  leaders  in  Chile,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  other 
Latin-American  countries  protesting 
what  they  call  a  return  to  the  Marine 
intervention  policies  of  the  United 
States  from  times  past  when  our  for- 
eign policy  was  branded  derisively 
throughout  Latin  America  as  gunboat 
diplomacy. 

I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
afternoon  that  I  would  like  to  assume 
that  the  criticisms  that  were  so  soon 
emanating  from  Latin  America  were 
made  by  Latin  American  allies  who  had 
not  been  infonned,  as  the  President  had 
been  informed,  by  the  military  junta  that 
it  could  no  longer  give  the  assurance  of 
protection  to  American  nationals  and  the 
nationals  of  other  countries.  The  criti- 
cism that  was  coming  over  the  wires 
from  Latin  America  used  a  fighting  word 
in  Latin  America,  in  which  the  criticism 
of  the  United  States  is  very  often  framed 
and  phrased — the  word  "intervention." 

We  all  know  the  sensitivity  of  Latin 
Americans  in  regard  to  U.S.  in- 
tervention. We  have  some  black  and 
sorry  and  bloody  chapters  in  American 
history  in  regard  to  our  policies  in  Latin 
America.  We  have  nothing  to  be  proud 
of  concerning  some  of  our  so-called 
legitimate  interventions  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  argued  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  Friday  afternoon, 
when  the  President  sent  our  marines  into 
the  Dominican  Republic,  intervention  is 
not  the  term  to  apply  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  head  of  a  state  sends  airplanes 
or  vessels  and  the  necessary  personnel  to 
take  out  American  citizens  whom  the 
Government  cannot  protect. 

In  that  speech  I  completely  supported 
the  President's  right  and,  as  I  said,  duty, 
as  the  record  will  show,  to  send  marines 
in  to  take  out  those  American  citizens. 
However,  after  reading  the  criticisms 
from  our  Latin  American  allies,  I  also,  in 
that  speech,  warned  that  we  would  be  in 
violation  of  international  law.  In  viola- 
tion of  our  commitments  and  obligations 
under  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Charter,  which  we  signed,  and  in 
violation  of  the  Rio  Pact  if  we  remained 
after  U.S.  nationals  had  been  removed, 
or  if  we  took  sides  in  the  dispute,  or  If  we 
decided  for  ourselves  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  established  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  of  this  hour, 
in  my  judgment,  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelmingly against  the  United  States  In 
respect  to  our  living  up  to  our  clear  In- 
ternational obligation  not  to  intervene 
by  taking  sides  or  aiding  one  side  in  a 
revolution  in  Latin  America. 
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As  the  result  of  the  course  of  action 
that  President  Johnson  has  followed  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  over  and  be- 
yond exercising  his  right  to  evacuate 
American  citizens,  we  probably  have  set 
back  our  relations  in  Latin  America  25 
years,  so  far  as  the  good  neighbor  policy 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  objectives 
are  concerned.  I  am  sad  about  that.  It 
is  unnecessary,  uncalled  for.  and  unfor- 
tunate. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  he  Immediately 
called  upon  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  all  the  members  thereof 
to  assume  their  obligations  under  the 
charter  and  under  the  Rio  Pact  and 
other  agreements  that  have  been  signed 
by  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  attitude  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  attitude  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  as  I  have 
read  his  comments  in  the  press,  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  did  not 
act  with  great  dispatch.  I  go  further 
than  that,  speaking  for  myself,  by  say- 
ing that  I  find  myself  verj-  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  observations  made  in  edi- 
torials in  the  New  York  Times  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  along  with  some  obsen'ations 
that  have  been  made  by  several  colum- 
nists, including  Arnold  TojTibee  and 
others  bearing  upon  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  2.> 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  did  not  act  with  greater  dispatch 
and,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  not  acting 
with  adequate  dispatch. 

Our  good  allies  to  the  south  of  us 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  maintain  a  desirable 
stability  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent  the 
effectuation  of  serious  threats  to  free- 
dom of  constitutional  government  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  unless  every  signa- 
tory to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Charter  throws  away  the  escape- 
ism  of  "let  George  do  it." 

We  are  all  in  the  same  international 
boat  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  free 
nations,  and  that  is  why  I  believe  the 
Organization  of  American  States  ought 
to  set  up  a  peacekeeping  corps,  a  hem- 
ispheric police  organization,  so  that  no 
nation,  particularly  the  United  States, 
will  be  put  in  the  position  where,  if 
threats  to  the  peace  are  to  be  prevented, 
it  will  have  to  fulfill  the  function  of  "let- 
ting George  do  it." 

But  it  is  a  deeper  problem  than  that. 
Mr.  President.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  has  not 
sent  in  an  effective  peacekeeping  corps. 
It  is  too  bad  the  junta  and  rebel  forces 
have  not  given  heed  to  the  pleas  of  the 
group  given  the  assignment  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  seek 
a  cease-fire. 

For  that  matter.  I  think  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  not  given  overt 
demonstration  of  delight  and  satisfac- 


tion in  having  the  United  Nations  in- 
terest itself  in  the  threat  to  the  peace 
that  has  arisen  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  some  of  the 
newspaper  editorials  and  correspondents' 
stories  based  uj>on  a  false  major  premise 
that  the  United  Nations  has  no  right  to 
go  in  so  long  as  a  regional  body  is  not 
deemed  to  have  exhausted  all  its  proce- 
dures and  influences. 

The  setting  up  of  a  regional  organiza- 
tion, be  it  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  NATO,  SEATO.  or  any  other 
regional  group,  does  not  supersede  the 
United  Nations  in  its  obligations.  Quite 
to  the  contrary.  The  United  Nations  has 
a  right — and  I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  that  have  developed  in  most  of  the 
threats  to  the  peace  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  it  has  an  obligation  and 
duty — to  make  itself  immediately  avail- 
able to  any  regional  organization  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  that  regional  or- 
ganization in  taking  the  necessaiy  steps 
to  maintain  E>eace. 

I  was  veiT  much  disappointed  in  Mr. 
Adlai  Stevenson,  just  as  I  have  been  dis- 
apE)ointed  in  him  before,  in  the  past  2 
years,  as  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  in  the 
Security  Council  that  he  was  arguing  in 
a  manner  that  left  him  open  to  only  one 
interpretation,  if  the  English  language  is 
to  mean  anything — namely,  that  he  was 
representing  the  ix)sition  of  the  United 
States  that  the  United  Nations  should 
not  interest  itself  so  long  as  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  was  express- 
ing some  interest  in  the  Dominican  crisis. 

The  position  of  the  Ambassador, 
speaking  for  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations,  should  have  been  exactly 
the  opposite.  Ambassador  Stevenson 
should  have  had  instructions,  and  we 
ought  to  have  evidence  that  he  made  the 
recommendation  that  the  United  Nations 
should  join  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  u.sing  peacekeeping  facil- 
ities available  in  the  United  Nations  to 
tr>'  to  resolve  the  threat  to  the  peace  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  by  way  of  peace- 
ful procedures  rather  than  bullets. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  I  correctly  intei-pret  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  his  attitude  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
not  been  the  most  effective  instrumen- 
tality in  trying  to  resolve  the  crisis  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  However,  I  will 
not  give  up.  I  am  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  want  to  see  it 
strengthened,  not  weakened. 

I  urge  now  that  all  the  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  that  have  s'gned 
the  charter,  including  the  United  States, 
resolve  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  in  connection  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  crisis,  and  urge  the 
United  Nations  to  do  everything  it  can 
do  and  to  be  as  effective  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances  that  confront  us  in 
this  cris's. 

We  have  troubles  enough  in  the  Domi- 
nican Republic — and  throughout  Latin 
America,  for  that  matter — without  com- 
pounding them  by  confirming  the  wide- 
spread Latin   American  suspicion  that 


we  are  really  on  the  side  of  such  un- 
savory, reactionary  characters  as  An- 
tonio Imbert  Barrera  who  indiscrimi- 
nately brands  all  his  opponents  as  Com- 
munists. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  we  made 
was  more  than  a  year  ago  when  our 
Government  recognized  diplomatically 
the  military  junta  in  Latin  America. 

Once  before  I  gave  the  Senate  an  ac- 
count of  that  situation,  but  I  repeat  it 
in  abbreviated  form  today,  because  it 
ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  this  speech 
if  my  position  on  this  matter  is  to  be 
understood  by  those  who  care  to  under- 
stand it. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  attended  a 
briefing  in  the  Cabinet  Room  in  the 
White  House,  attended  by  several  other 
Senators  as  well  as  by  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  Mr.  Ball,  and  the  then 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  American  Affairs,  Mr.  Edwin  Mar- 
tin. I  can  say  this  because  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  purpose  of  that  meeting 
was  made  very  well  known  at  the  time, 
or  shortly  after  the  meeting,  by  infor- 
mation media  that  did  not  stem  at  all 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

At  that  meeting  the  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  recommended 
immediate  recognition  of  the  military 
junta  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  repre- 
senting that  another  coup  was  about  to 
take  place  that  would  be  bloody  and  anti- 
American,  and  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  coup,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
military  junta,  was  to  take  place  was 
that  the  United  States  had  not  rec- 
ognized it. 

I  became  lost  in  those  semantics.  I 
could  not  see  any  thread  of  cause-to- 
effect  reasoning  in  such  a  proposal  which 
would  justify  my  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  I  should  join  in  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  militai-y  junta  be  recog- 
nized. The  argument,  it  seemed  to  me. 
should  have  caused  a  warning  flag  to  go 
up  in  the  thinking  of  the  participants  in 
the  conference  that  we  certainly  are  not 
going  to  recognize  de  facto  governments, 
even  if  they  are  de  facto,  because  they 
seem  to  be  out  of  sorts  with  us  because 
we  have  not  recognized  them  prior 
thereto. 

The  argument  is  always  the  argument 
heard  when  the  State  Department  wishes 
to  alibi  and  rationalize  and  seek  to  ex- 
cuse its  following  an  unsound  course  of 
action  in  recognizing  a  militai-y  junta, 
that  the  only  way  we  can  have  stability 
in  a  strife-torn  Latin  American  coun- 
try, or  any  other  counti-y  in  the  world, 
is  to  give  our  diplomatic  support  to  mili- 
tary dictators,  which  we  have  been  doing 
in  Latin  America  for  a  long  time  past— 
sometimes  to  our  everlasting  discredit 
and  national  shame. 

As  I  listened  to  the  rationalizations  of 
the  State  Department,  which  for  a  long 
time  has  followed  the  course  of  support- 
ing strong  men  in  uniform  in  instance 
after  instance  in  Latin  America,  I  real- 
ized that  this  was  another  example  of  a 
proposal  to  repeat  that  costly  mistake. 

When  the  President  called  upon  me  for 
my  advice  on  the  recommendation  that 
was  made,  I  became  the  only  Senator  in 
the  group  who  strongly  urged  him  not  to 
follow  the  advice. 
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I  pointed  out  that  in  my  opinion  it 
would  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists,  that  it  would  weaken 
every  free  government  in  Latin  America, 
and  that  it  would  increase  the  danger 
to  every  free  government  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  two  sides;  namely,  the  Com- 
munists and  the  military.  I  pointed  out 
that  we  should  support  constitutionalism 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  not  military 
tyranny,  that  we  should  be  supporting 
constitutionalism  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, not  a  military  dictatorship;  and 
that  our  policy  should  be  one  of  saying 
to  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  its  military  junta  leaders  that  the 
only  government  the  United  States  will 
recognize  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  be  a  constitutional  goverimient 
when  the  country  returns  to  constitu- 
tionalism. 

I  pointed  out  further  that  I  held  no 
brief  for  President  Bosch,  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  allegatioris  as  to  his 
philosophy  or  his  inefficiency,  but,  nei- 
ther had  I  heard  of  any  proof  offered 
before  my  committee  which  sustained 
the  propaganda  circulated  in  this  coun- 
try by  supporters  of  the  military  junta, 
that  Bosch  deserved  to  be  overthrown. 
I  have  had  no  proof  since  which  would 
justify  support  of  the  proposition  that 
Bosch  should  have  been  overthrown.  I 
have  studied  rather  carefully  everything 
which  has  been  offered  as  so-called  evi- 
dence. I  have  yet  to  listen,  to  read,  or 
have  submitted  to  me  by  way  of  exhibit, 
one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  show  that 
former  President  Bosch  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  is  a  Communist. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  Bosch  was 
out  of  the  country,  but  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  not 
out  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Dominican  Republic  calls 
for  a  succession  to  the  vacancy  which 
has  been  created.  The  Congress  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  did  not  flee  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  remained,  and 
is  still  there. 

I  pointed  out  further  in  the  Cabinet 
meeting  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  should 
not  recognize  the  militaiy  junta  headed 
by  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin,  an  Amer- 
ican-trained Dominican  officer  who,  in- 
terestingly enough,  is  a  man  heavily 
financed  by  American  business  interests 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  which  en- 
abled him  to  execute  the  military  coup 
when  the  Bosch  regime  was  overthrown. 

There  is  no  denying  that  in  overthrow- 
ing the  Bosch  regime.  General  Wessin  y 
Wessin  and  his  military  coconspirators 
were  motivated  primarily  because  of  the 
fact  that  both  President  Bosch  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  were  in  favor 
of  applying  the  good  American  constitu- 
tional principle;  namely,  that  the  mili- 
tary should  be  brought  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  civilian  government. 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

We  should  have  supported  that  great 
priiiciple.  We,  as  a  great  democratic 
Nation,  lead  the  world  as  an  example  of 
constitutional  excellence  in  government, 
so  far  as  our  domestic  policy  Is  con- 
cerned—and note  my  qualification,  Mr. 
President,  so  far  as  our  domestic  policy 
is  concerned— but,  unfortunately,  we  do 
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not  have  a  clean  record  of  supporting 
constitutionalism  so  far  as  our  foreign 
policy  is  concerned.  There,  we  are  a 
"Jekyll  and  Hyde"  as  a  nation  in  foreign 
policy.  Too  frequently  we  support  dic- 
tatorships and  military  tyrants  to  over- 
throw constitutionalism.  We  try  to 
excuse  our  actions  on  the  ground  that 
we  must  bend  the  knee  at  the  altar  of  in- 
ternational political  expediency.  Non- 
sense. 

I  urged  further  that  we  make  very 
clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  recog- 
nize a  military  junta,  but  that  we  would 
recogniz3  a  government  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  under  which  its  people  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  restore  their 
congress  to  power  and  to  restore  their 
Constitution  to  effective  operation. 

I  said  further  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  that  conference: 

You  have  the  wrong  group  here  to  advise 
you.  This  Is  not  the  group  from  which  you 
should  be  getting  advice  on  this  Issue.  You 
should  at  least  get  advice  from  another 
group.  You  should  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Presidents  of  Chile,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Venezuela,  and  Costa  Rica.  You  should  seek 
the  advice  of  the  former  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Mufioz  Marin,  and  the  ex-Presldent  of 
Costa  Rica,  Jose  Flgueres.  I  know  that  time 
does  not  permit  to  get  that  advice,  but  you 
can  take  Judicial  notice  of  what  It  would 
be.  For  those  democrats  in  Latin  Anaerlca, 
those  supporters  of  freedom  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, those  Latin  Americans  with  a  great  exec- 
utive record  of  seeking  to  set  up  constitu- 
tionalism In  their  countries,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  unanimously,  recommend  against 
the  advice  given  to  you  in  this  conference  by 
the  State  Department  and  my  Senate 
colleagues. 

I  can  hear  them  say:  "You  recognize 
the  military  junta  headed  by  this  mili- 
tary tyrant.  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin 
and  his  coconspirators,  and  you  will 
let  down  freedom  in  Latin  America.  You 
will  demonstrate  that  when  the  chips 
of  freedom  are  down,  the  United  States 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  support  free- 
dom. You  will  play  into  the  hands  of 
every  potential  military  junta  in  every 
country  in  Latin  America — and  there 
are  very  few  countries  in  which  there 
is  not  always  the  constant  threat  that 
the  military  may  still  feel  its  power  and 
take  over. 

"You  will  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  You  will  weaken  free  gov- 
errmients  in  Latin  America,  because  you 
will  place  them  in  greater  danger,  by 
these  examples,  of  being  overthrown." 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  is 
Honduras.  At  the  very  time  when  we 
were  meeting  in  the  Cabinet  room,  there 
was  great  concern  as  to  what  would  be 
the  American  diplomatic  policy  toward 
Honduras.  We  made  the  same  mistake 
in  regard  to  Honduras.  We  ended  rec- 
ognizing the  military  tyranny  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  we  followed  it 
by  recognizing  the  military  tyranny  in 
Honduras. 

Let  the  record  show  what  the  facts 
were  about  our  Siamese  twin  recognition 
at  that  time,  hitched  together  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Guatemala. 

Ten  days  before  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  Honduras,  when  a  popular  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  was  known  to 
be  far  ahead  in  that  election,  and  would 
be  swept  into  power  by  an  overwhelming 


vote  in  a  free  election — there  was  no 
question  about  this  being  a  free  elec- 
tion— the  Honduran  Government  was 
overthrown  by  a  military  junta.  Why? 
The  major  reason,  I  am  satisfied,  was 
that  this  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
was  rurming  on  a  platform  the  major 
plank  of  which  set  forth  the  good  Ameri- 
can constitutional  principle,  namely,  that 
the  military  ought  to  be  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  civilian  goverrunent. 

That  is  the  last  thing  that  the  Hon- 
duran military  proposed  to  have  happen. 
So  they  staged  a  revolution.  They  over- 
threw the  government.  The  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  had  to  flee  the  coun- 
try. There  has  been  no  free  election 
since. 

The  United  States,  in  spite  of  that 
black  chapter  of  military  tyranny  in 
Honduras,  shortly  after  it  recognized  the 
Dominican  military  junta,  recognized  the 
military  junta  in  Honduras. 

By  "recognition,"  of  course,  we  also 
mean  "aid."  It  is  never  enough  for  us  to 
recognize;  we  believe  we  have  to  finance 
any  junta  we  recognize. 

Senators  should  go  with  me  into  Latin- 
American  countries  and  listen  to  some 
of  the  biting  and  bitter  criticism  of  our 
Government  on  the  part  of  our  friends 
in  Latin  America  on  the  course  of  mis- 
taken policy  in  Latin  America  that  the 
Johnson  administration  has  followed 
since  it  came  into  office  in  respect  to  the 
matter  of  recognizing  military  juntas. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  said  it  was  done 
by  others,  too.  It  was.  That  does  not 
justify  this  administration's  doing  it. 

That  happens  to  be  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  Dominican  situation.  I 
am  very  sorry  tiiat  the  Jotinson  admin- 
istration made  those  two  inexcusable 
diplomatic  mistakes.  A  part  of  the  rea- 
son for  the  problem  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  today  goes  back  to  both  of  those 
mistakes.  We  cannot  follow  a  policy 
outside  the  Dominican  Republic  of  play- 
ing "footsie"  with  military  tyrants  and 
not  have  it  wash  off  onto  us  by  way  of 
justifiable  criticism  in  respect  to  our 
policies  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  in  the  E>omini- 
can  Republic  we  should  support  the  reb- 
els, either.  I  am  arguing  for  a  truly  neu- 
tral position.  I  am  merely  saying  that 
we  should  avoid  taking  sides  in  the 
hatred  and  bitterness  that  prevail  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  also  point  out  that  if  maintaining 
order  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
went  into  the  Dominican  Republic,  we 
have  been  doing  a  rather  poor  job  of  it. 

The  course  we  seem  to  be  pursuing  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  threatens  our 
position,  not  only  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, but  also  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  threatens  to  undo  the  slow 
and  painful  gains  w-hich  have  been  made 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  shall  reconsider 
this  course  before  it  is  too  late. 

AMERICAN    INVOLVEMENT    IN    VIETNAM 

The  actions  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  linked  in  a  nvmiber  of  significant 
ways.  Consider,  for  example,  the  inter- 
national legal  implications  of  American 
involvement  in  both  places. 
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The  Department  of  State,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, has  prepared  what  purport  to  be 
legal  justifications  for  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican armed  forces  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  ask  that  these  memorandums  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Leg.\l    Basis    for    United    States    Actions 
Ag.ainst  North  Vietnam 

I.  THE  issue 
This  memorandum  considers  the  question 
whether  United  States-South  Vietnamese 
actions  against  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  are  justified  in  international  law. 
particularly  in  light  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  1954  Geneva  accords  on 
Vietnam.  It  concludes  that  these  actions 
are  fully  justified. 

n.    THE    FACTS 

On  February  27.  the  Department  of  State 
issued  "Aggression  From  the  Ncyjh,"  a  report 
of  North  Vietnam's  campaign  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam.  That  report  establishes  be- 
yond question  that  North  Vietnam  Is  carry- 
ing out  a  carefully  conceived  plan  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  South. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  hard  core  of 
the  Communist  forces  attacking  South  Viet- 
nam were  trained  in  the  North  and  ordered 
Into  the  South  by  Hanoi.  It  shows  that  the 
key  leadership  of  the  Vietcong,  the  officers 
and  much  of  the  cadre,  many  of  the  tech- 
nicians, political  organizers,  and  propa- 
gandists have  come  from  the  North  and 
operate  under  Hanoi's  direction.  It  shows 
that  the  training  of  essential  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  infiltration  into  the  South 
is  directed  by  the  military  high  command 
in  Hanoi.  It  shows  that  many  of  the  weap- 
ons and  much  of  the  ammunition  and  other 
supplies  used  by  the  Vietcong  have  been  sent 
into  South  Vietnam  from  the  North.  The 
evidence  plainly  indicates  that  under  Hanoi's 
overall  direction  the  Communists  have  estab- 
lished an  extensive  machine,  both  political 
and  military,  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
South  Vietnam 

The  history  of  Hanoi's  campaign  to  con- 
quer South  Vietnam  is  a  long  one.  It  was 
documented  earlier  in  a  report  entitled  "A 
Threat  to  the  Peace"  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  December  1961.  In  a  spe- 
cial report  of  June  1962,  the  International 
Control  Commission  in  Vietnam  concluded 
that  there  was  "sufficient  evidence  to  show 
beyond  reasonable  doubt"  that  North  Viet- 
nam was  sending  arms  and  men  Into  South 
Vietnam  to  carry  out  subversion  with  the 
aim  of  overthrowing  the  legal  government 
there.  In  violation  of  the  1954  Geneva 
accords. 

To  meet  the  threat  created  by  these  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  accords  and  by  North 
Vietnam's  aggressive  intervention  contrary 
to  general  International  law,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  requested  U.S. 
assistance.  We  had  been  providing  Vietnam 
since  1950-51  with  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid.  This  assistance  was  continued  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  1954  Geneva  accords, 
within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  those 
agreements.  It  had  become  apparent,  how- 
ever, by  1961  that  this  limited  assistance  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  Commu- 
nist threat.  Consequently,  In  1961.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  re- 
quested additional  aid  from  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  responded  with 
increased  supplies  and  with  larger  numbers 
of  training  and  advisory  personnel  to  assist 
the  Vietnamese  forces  In  prosecuting  the  war 
against  the  Vietcong.  This  response  was  pro- 
portioned with  the  design  of  sustaining  Viet- 
nam In  its  defense  against  agression  with- 


out extending  the  conflict  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  country. 

The  Communists,  however,  increased  their 
Intervention  without  regard  to  obligations 
under  international  law  and  International 
agreements  by  which  they  were  bound.  They 
stepped  up  the  assistance  from  the  north  and 
Increased  the  use  of  neighboring  Laos  as  an 
infiltration  route,  in  violation  of  the  freshly 
concluded  1962  Geneva  agreement  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Laotian  question. 

In  more  recent  months  North  Vietnam  has 
sharply  increased  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
equipment  Into  the  south,  and  virtually  all 
personnel  are  coming  In  are  natives  of  North 
Vietnam.  Dramatically  Illustrative  of  Hanoi's 
role  Is  the  discovery  along  the  South  Viet- 
namese coast  on  February  16,  1965,  of  a  huge 
cargo  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  sup- 
plies, delivered  by  ship  from  North  Vietnam. 
Major  attacks  by  organized  units  are  being 
launched  against-  government  forces.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  even  attacked  U.S. 
vessels  In  International  waters  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

Thus,  what  began  as  covert  and  indirect 
aggression  has  become  open  armed  aggres- 
sion. This  aggression  has  been  carried  out 
across  the  internationally  agreed  demarca- 
tion line  of  1954  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  and  across  international  frontiers 
between  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

III.    international    law — THE    U.N.    CHARTER 

As  has  been  seen.  North  Vietnam  Is  engaged 
in  a  continuing  armed  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam  In  violation  of  international 
agreements  and  international  law. 

This  being  the  case,  what  are  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  entitled  to 
do  under  International  law  by  way  of 
response? 

Under  International  law,  the  victim  of 
;irmed  aggression  is  obviously  permitted  to 
defend  Itself  and  to  organize  a  collective  self- 
defense  effort  in  which  others  who  are  will- 
ing may  join.  This  right  is  recognized  In 
article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Ar- 
ticle 51  states: 

"Nothing  In  the  present  charter  shall 
Impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  Inter- 
national peace  and  security.  Measures  taken 
by  the  members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 
of  self-defense  shall  be  Immediately  re- 
ported to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
present  charter  to  take  at  any  time  such 
actions  as  It  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  or  restore  International  peace  and 
security." 

As  has  been  seen  above,  the  whole  course 
of  conduct  of  North  Vietnam,  particularly 
as  It  has  evolved  in  recent  months,  adds  up 
to  open  armed  attack  within  the  meaning 
of  article  51.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  a  single 
armed  attack:  it  is  a  continuing  program 
of  armed  aggression  carried  on  across  inter- 
national frontiers  and  established  demarca- 
tion lines.  In  these  circumstances.  South 
Vietnam  has  requested  and  received  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions in  a  collective  defense  effort. 

Article  2.  paragraph  4,  of  the  charter  Is 
also  relevant  to  the  Vietnam  situation.  Ar- 
ticle 2.  paragraph  4  provides  that  "All  mem- 
bers shall  refrain  in  their  international  re- 
lations from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
Independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  other 
manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations." 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  plain  that  the  use 
of  force  against  territorial  integrity  and  polit- 
ical Independence  has  been  initiated  by 
North  Vietnam  and  not  by  anyone  else. 
Second,    paragraph    4    of    article    3    of    the 


charter  does  not  place  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  force.  It  permits 
the  use  of  force  in  a  manner  consistent  witli 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  charter 
Moreover,  the  charter  Itself  specifically  pro- 
vides  for  the  use  of  force  In  certain  circum- 
stances— action  through  the  United  Nations 
itself,  action  through  regional  arrangements 
and  action  In  self-defense.  The  actions  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam,  being  defensive  in  character  and  de- 
signed to  resist  armed  aggression,  are  wholly 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  charter  and  specifically  with  article 
2.  paragraph  4. 

It  was  as  a  measure  of  self-defense  under 
article  51  that  the  United  States  responded 
in  August  1964  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
attack  on  our  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
Those  measures  were  immediately  reported 
to  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with 
article  51.  The  Security  Council  did  not 
see  fit  to  take  any  action  to  maintain  or  re- 
store International  peace  and  security  in 
the  area.  Indeed.  North  Vietnam  refused 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Security  Council  and  expllclty  denied  the 
right  of  the  Council  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  attacks  against  South  Vietnam  have 
mounted  in  Intensity  since  August.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  has  been  mutually 
agreed  between  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  Government  that  fur- 
ther means  of  providing  for  the  collective 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  are  required. 
Prompt  defensive  action  has  been  decided 
upon,  and  alrstrlkes  have  been  made  against 
military  Installations  and  facilities  in  North 
Vietnam  which  support  the  aggression 
against  the  South.  The  actions  taken  con- 
stitute a  limited  and  measured  response,  fit- 
ted to  the  situation  that  called  for  U. 
Again,  these  measures  have  been  reported  to 
the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  As 
yet,  the  Council  has  taken  no  action  to  main- 
tain an  effective  peace  in  the  area.  Until  the 
regime  In  Hanoi  decides  to  cease  Its  aggres- 
sive intervention  In  South  Vietnam,  or  until 
effective  steps  are  taken  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security  In  the  area,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam  have  every  right 
to  continue  their  Individual  and  collective 
self-defense  against  the  Communist  armed 
aggression  coming  from  North  Vietnam. 

IV,    THE    GENEVA    ACCORDS 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  repeatedly  violated  the  1954 
Geneva  accords  in  a  most  serious  and  flagrant 
manner.  In  so  doing,  of  course.  North  Viet- 
nam is  ignoring  an  international  agreement 
which  it  signed  and  by  which  It  is  bound. 
In  addition,  by  the  continued  presence  In 
neighboring  Laos  of  North  Vietnamese  forces 
and  their  use  of  Laotian  territory  for  Infil- 
tration into  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam 
Is  violating  solemn  commitments  which  It 
undertook  In  the  1962  Geneva  agreements 
to  refrain  from  such  activities. 

In  these  circumstances.  International  law 
recognizes  the  principle  that  a  material 
breach  of  a  treaty  by  one  party  entitles  other 
parties  at  least  to  withhold  compliance  with 
an  equivalent,  corresponding  or  related  pro- 
vision until  the  other  party  is  prepared  to 
observe  its  obligations. 

The  actions  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  are  fully  consistent 
with  this  principle.  North  Vietnamese  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  agreements  have  created 
an  Immediate  danger  to  the  continued  Inde- 
pendence and  Integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  The  response  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States  Is  designed  to  meet 
this  threat  created  by  North  Vietnam's  dis- 
regard of  the  accords.  The  extensive  North 
Vietnamese  violations  certainly  justify  South 
Vietnam    at    least    to    withhold    compliance 
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with  those  provisions  of  the  accords  which 
limit  Its  ability  to  protect  its  very  existence. 
Both  South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States 
have  made  clear  that  the  actions  which  they 
have  taken  will  no  longer  be  necessary  if 
North  Vietnam  would  comply  with  the  ac- 
cords.   

Legal  Basis  for  U.S.  Actions  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 


U.S.  action  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  emergency  action  taken  to  protect  lives 
and  to  give  the  Inter-American  system  a 
chance  to  deal  with  a  situation  within  its 
competence. 

The  United  States  Initially  landed  troops 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  under  conditions 
in  which  immediate  action  was  essential  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  foreign  nationals — na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  and  of  many 
other  countries.  This  kind  of  action  Is  justi- 
fied both  on  humanitarian  and  le;al  grounds. 
The  United  States  continued  its  presence  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  additional 
purpose  of  preserving  the  capacity  of  the 
OAS  to  function  in  the  manner  intended  by 
its  charter — to  achieve  peace  and  justice  by 
securing  a  cease-fire  and  by  reestablishing 
orderly  processes  within  which  Dominicans 
can  choose  their  own  government,  free  from 
outside  interference.  With  the  adoption  by 
the  OAS  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Inter-American  armed  force,  the  U.S. 
military  elements  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  be  included  In  that  force. 

The  primary  purposes  for  which  the 
American  States  established  the  OAS,  set 
forth  in  article  1  of  Its  charter,  are  "to 
achieve  an  order  of  peace  and  justice,  to  pro- 
mote their  solidarity,  to  strengthen  their  col- 
lalyjration,  and  to  defend  their  sovereignty, 
their  territorial  integrity  aiid  their  Inde- 
pendence." The  OAS  thus  exists  to  assist 
the  American  States  to  maintain  tlieir  rights 
to  defend  their  Integrity  and  to  provide  for 
their  preservation  and  prosperity.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  given  the 
organs  of  the  OAS  the  essential  time  in 
which  to  consider  the  situation  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  and  to  determine  means  of 
preserving  the  rights  that  country  has  under 
the  inter-American  system.  The  propriety 
of  a  regional  agency  "dealing  with  such  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate 
for  re-ional  action"  Is  expressly  recognized 
by  article  52  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

n 

The  initial  landing  of  U.S.  Marine  forces 
during  the  nl?ht  of  April  28-29  was  ordered 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  nationals  and  those 
of  other  countries.  The  action  was  taken 
after  the  United  States  had  been  officially 
notified  by  Dominican  authorities  that  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  preserve  order.  The 
factual  circumstances  of  the  breakdown  of 
order  in  the  Dominican  Republican  were 
such  that  the  landing  could  not  have  been 
delayed  beyond  the  time  It  actually  took 
place  without  needless  sacrifice  of  many 
more  lives — both  foreign  nationals  and 
Dominican  citizens — entailing  serious  danger 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

After  U.S.  forces  arrived  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  it  became  apparent  that  the  struc- 
ture of  government  had  broken  down  to  a 
point  where  there  was  not  only  no  authority 
capable  of  preserving  order  but  also  no 
mechanism  by  which  the  Dominican  people 
could  freely  choose  their  own  government. 
The  same  evening  when  U.S.  forces  were 
Initially  dispatched  to  Santo  Domingo,  the 
United  States  requested  an  urgent  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  OAS.  A  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  on  the  morning  of  April  29. 
and  organs  of  the  OAS  proceeded  to  meet  in 


continuing  session  thereafter  on  the  Domin- 
ican situation. 

The  United  States  refused  to  observe 
merely  the  form  of  legalistic  procedures  to 
the  detriment  of  fundamental  rights  of  a 
nation  under  the  OAS  Charter.  On  April  28 
the  military  junta  in  Santo  Domingo,  which 
had  proclaimed  itself  to  be  the  government, 
addressed  a  request  to  the  United  States  to 
send  In  Armed  Forces  and  crush  the  rebels. 
The  United  States  could  have  recognized  this 
group  as  the  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  could  have  responded  to  their 
request.  The  United  States  declined  to  fol- 
low this  course  because  it  would  have 
amounted  to  taking  sides  In  the  Internal 
struggle  and  would,  therefore,  have  resulted 
in  actual  Interference  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Dominican  people  to  choose  their  own 
government.  Such  a  course  of  action  would 
have  been  Inconsistent  with  the  principles 
that  govern  the  Inter-American  system. 

The  obligations  of  nonintervention  con- 
tained in  articles  15  and  17  of  the  OAS  Char- 
ter did  not  preclude  the  United  States  plac- 
ing Armed  Forces  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic for  the  humanitarian  purpose  of  saving 
lives.  Nor  did  those  obligations  requl-e  the 
United  States  to  withdraw  its  forces  in  the 
days  immediately  after  their  landing,  when 
It  was  entirely  apparent  that  there  was  no 
local  means  of  keeping  order  and  providing 
essential  public  services  in  Santo  Domingo. 
In  fact,  It  would  have  been  i'responslble  for 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  its  forces 
when  such  a  course  would  have  endangered 
seriously  the  lives  of  foreien  nationals  not 
yet  evacuated  and  would  have  led  to  a  full- 
scale  resumption  of  bloody  civil  war  among 
the    contending  Dominican   factions. 

The  United  States,  In  maintaining  elements 
of  Its  Armed  Forces  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, acted  to  preserve  the  situation  so  that 
the  organs  of  the  inter-American  system 
could  carry  out  their  intended  responsibil- 
ities under  inter-American  treaties  and 
assist  the  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  reestablishing  democratic  government 
under  conditions  of  public  order. 

The  actions  of  the  United  States  were 
designed  to  help  give  effect  to  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  OAS.  These  resolutions 
(1)  called  for  a  cease-fire;  (2)  appealed  for 
the  establishment  of  an  international  neu- 
tral zone  of  refuge;  (3)  dispatched  a  five- 
member  commission  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public; and  (4)  called  upon  member  govern- 
ments to  supply  food  and  medicine  to  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Without 
continued  action  by  the  United  States,  the 
OAS  machinery  could  not  have  become 
effective. 

Acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
five-man  commission,  the  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  resolved  on  May  6  to  request  the 
establishment  of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  armed 
force.  This  resolution  recognized  that  the 
formation  of  the  force  would  "signify  Ipso 
facto  the  transformation  of  the  forces  pres- 
ently in  Dominican  territory  into  a  force 
which  will  not  be  that  of  one  state  or  group 
of  states  but  that  of  the  OAS.  which  Organi- 
zation is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
Interpreting  the  democratic  will  of  its  mem- 
bers." 

The  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  is  now 
considering  other  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions from  the  five-member  commission  on 
the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Dominican  Government. 
All  of  these  efforts  would  have  been  frus- 
trated if  the  United  States  had  withdrawn 
Its  forces  and  thus  invited  a  renewal  of 
anEU-chy. 

in 

There  Is  a  further  consideration  which 
supports  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States.  Available  information  has  suggested 
that  what  began  as  a  democratic  revolution 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  Communist 


conspirators.  If  a  movement  under  such 
control  had  succeeded  in  establishing  itself 
as  the  government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  seizure  of  power  by  a  totalitarian 
regime  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
irreversible.  The  OAS  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  any  realistic  possibility  of  assisting 
the  Dominican  people  to  determine  freely 
their  own  political  future.  Rather  than  let 
such  a  risk  materialize,  the  United  States 
acted  to  preserve  the  situation  pending  con- 
sideration by  the  OAS  and  the  taking  of  such 
steps  as  the  OAS  might  recommend. 

Participation  In  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem, to  be  meaningful,  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  modern  day  reality  that  an 
attempt  by  a  conspiratorial  group  Inspired 
from  the  outside  to  seize  control  by  force 
can  be  an  assault  upon  the  independence 
and  Integrity  of  a  state.  The  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  all  members  of  the  OAS  must 
be  viewed  in  light  of  this  reality. 

The  American  States  have  formally  recog- 
nized the  dangers  of  International  com- 
munism to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, meeting  at  Punta  del  Este  in  January 
1962  declared:  "The  principles  of  com- 
munism are  Incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system"  and  "adher- 
ence by  any  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  Marxism-Leninism  is  In- 
compatible with  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 
and  the  allnement  of  such  a  government 
with  the  Communist  bloc  breaks  the  unity 
and  solidarity  of  the  hemisphere."  This 
meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  therefore 
urged  "the  member  states  to  take  those  steps 
that  they  may  consider  appropriate  for  their 
individual  or  collective  self-defense,  and  to 
cooperate,  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  counteract 
threats  or  acts  of  aggression,  subversion,  or 
other  dangers  to  peace  and  security  resulting 
from  the  continued  intervention  in  this 
hemisphere  of  Sino-Soviet  powers,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  obligations  established  In 
treaties  and  agreements  such  as  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance." 

rv 

The  United  States  continues  to  support 
its  commitment  to  the  preservation  of  the 
right  of  all  free  peoples  in  this  hemisphere 
to  choose  their  own  course,  without  falling 
prey  to  International  (Conspiracy  from  any 
quarter. 

The  United  States  continues  to  support 
the  OAS  as  the  institution  through  which 
this  right  can  be  realized  when  outside  inter- 
ference makes  collective  assistance  to  a  sis- 
ter republic  necessary. 

United  States  forces  are  not  occupying  the 
Dominican  Republic.  They  are  not  assert- 
ing authority  to  govern  any  part  of  the 
country.  They  are  not  taking  sides  in  the 
civil  conflict.  U.S.  action  has  been  taken 
in  order  to  help  preserve  for  the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  their  right  to 
choose  their  government  free  from  outside 
interference. 

Experience  has  shown  that  If  a  group  led 
by  Communist  conspirators  and  Inspired  by 
an  outside  power  is  permitted  to  seize  con- 
trol of  a  country  by  force,  any  further  con- 
sideration of  the  right  of  the  people  of  that 
country  to  choose  their  own  course  is  an 
empty  gesture. 

U.S.  forces  continue  to  be  present  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  only  in  support  of  OAS 
efforts  to  organize  effective  measures  to  pre- 
vent such  a  denial  of  freedom  and  further 
loss  of  life.  As  President  Johnson  has 
stated:  "The  moment  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  can  present  a  plan  that 
win  bring  peace  on  the  Island  and  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  evacuate  our  people  and 
give  some  hope  of  stability  of  government, 
we'll  be  the  first  to  come  back  home." 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  these  two  memoranda  will  provide 
some  grist  for  the  law  review  mills  of 
this  Nation.  These  memoranda  can  be 
torn  to  pieces — and  they  should  be. 

If  these  memoranda  constitute  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  international  law  fleld 
of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  to  hire  a  few  competent  inter- 
national lawyers,  because  these  memo- 
randa would  not  receive  a  passing  grade 
in  any  international  law  course  in  any 
law  school  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  blame  the  lawyers  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  the  weaknesses  of 
these  memoranda.  They  had  an  Impos- 
sible task — their  job  was  as  tough  as 
that  of  the  court-appointed  law  Firm 
designated  to  defend  a  man  accused  of 
murder  who-^e  plea  is  "not  guilty"  even 
though  there  were  a  dozen  eyewitnesses 
to  the  crime. 

This  is  an  ignominious  position  for 
any  legal  officer — to  be  called  upon  to 
provide  lepral  justification  for  act.  wiiich 
on  their  face  are  ultra  vires.  The  United 
States  should  never  get  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  ex  post  facto  Justification.  If 
we  expect  to  promote  an  orderly  inter- 
national community  we  must,  above  all 
tilings,  live  within  the  law  of  that 
community. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
been  living  completely  outside  the  law 
in  Vietnam  for  11  years,  since  1954.  We 
have  been  an  outlaw  nation  in  southeast 
Asia  for  11  years.  The  Communists 
have.  too.  North  Vietnam  has,  too.  So 
has  South  Vietnam.  So  have  the  Viet- 
cong.  But  what  argument  is  it,  because 
others  enj-^a^e  in  outlawry,  that  we 
should  engage  in  outlawry,  rather  than 
go  to  the  courts  to  seek  the  enforcement 
of  existing  law? 

That  is  what  we  should  have  been 
doing.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  Adlal 
Stevenson,  the  Amba.ssador  of  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations,  has  not 
insisted  on  it,  or  resigned  his  position 
as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  our  legal  justi- 
fication for  ignoring  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  Vietnam  and  our  unilateral 
stretching  of  the  SEATO  treaty  to  im- 
pose an  obligation  on  the  United  States 
to  send  troops  to  Vietnam  to  engage  in 
an  undeclared  war,  I  refer  to  a  chapter 
in  a  remarkable  booklet  prepared  by 
Don  R.  Larson  and  Arthur  Larson  en- 
titled "Vietnam  and  Beyond."  In  chap- 
ter 2  these  eminent  scholars  state  un- 
equivocally: 

The  true  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
had  no  obligation  to  South  Vietnam  or  any- 
one else  under  the  SEATO  treaty  to  use  its 
own  armed  forces  In  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  wonder  if  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State,  will  now  say  that  those  eminent 
international  law  scholars  are  gullible 
academic  men. 

Some  days  ago  I  paid  my  disrespects 
to  Dean  Rusk  for  the  shocking,  disgrace- 
ful, uncalled  for  and  insulting  speech 
that  he  made  attacking  the  academic 
men  and  women  of  this  country  because 
they  do  not  agree  with  him  on  Vietnam. 

In  that  speech  I  did  what  I  would  have 
to  be  moved  very  deeply  before  oflfering 


to  do.  I  challenged  Mr.  Rusk  to  join 
me  in  a  public  di.scussion  of  American 
policies  in  Vietnam  on  any  campus  or 
any  number  of  campuses  he  wishes  to 
name,  and  let  him  pre.sent  to  those  cam- 
pu.scs  any  justification  within  the  frame- 
work of  international  law.  or  any  justi- 
fication on  the  basis  of  any  other 
premise,  for  America's  course  of  action 
in  Vietnam.  But  I  warned  him  that  in 
that  debate  or  those  debates  I  would 
not  protect  him  with  any  executive  privi- 
lege, because  if  he  desires  to  participate 
in  that  public  di.scussion,  the  bars  are 
down  as  far  as  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple what  the  State  Department,  the 
White  House,  and  the  Pentagon  should 
have  been  telling  them  for  a  long  time 
past — the  facts  about  America's  policies 
in  Asia  and  her  plans  in  Asia.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  an  open 
government  that  practices  a  precious 
.safeguard  of  freedom;  namely,  full  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  public's  business. 
They  are  not  getting  it,  and  they  have 
not  got  it  for  a  long  time  in  Asia. 

Short  of  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
about  the  war  plans  of  their  Government 
in  Asia,  for  the  American  people  will  do 
the  dying  by  the  many  millions  if  the 
administration  continues  to  lead  our 
country  and  mankind  into  a  massive  war 
in  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  country  can  fol- 
low the  policy  it  is  now  following  and 
have  a  great  many  military  victories — 
military  victories  that  will  make  it  look 
as  though  our  escalating  of  the  war  is 
paying  off — none  of  those  military  vic- 
tories will  produce  peace,  for  all  those 
militai-y  victories  will  only  intensify  for 
many  decades  and  generations,  an  in- 
tense hatred  of  the  Asiatics  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  We  the  people 
will  suffer  because  of  this  inexcusable, 
uncalled  for.  unconstitutional,  unjusti- 
fied American  war  in  Asia. 

The  Senate  knows  that  only  a  few  days 
ago  I  stood  with  only  two  other  Senators 
In  voting  against  the  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced, not  because  the  President 
needed  the  $700  million,  because  his  own 
lips  told  us  that  he  did  not  need  It — he 
had  the  authority  to  use  funds  without 
passage  of  the  bill — but  as  a  vehicle  to 
obtain  another  commitment  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  sup- 
port of  his  policy  in  Asia. 

At  the  time  I  said,  and  repeat  today, 
that  it  was  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
reservationists  in  the  Senate,  for  Senator 
after  Senator,  as  a  reservatlonist.  rose 
and  said,  "This  does  not  commit  me. 
This  does  not  mean  I  am  giving  him  a 
blank  check.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
do  not  expect  to  be  consulted  when  more 
troops  are  sent  over  or  when  there  is  a 
proposal  made  really  to  expand  the  war." 

My  reply  to  them,  as  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  show,  was,  "Whom 
do  you  think  you  are  kidding?  No  one 
but  yourselves.  You  are  being  consulted 
right  now.  You  vote  the  President  the 
vote  of  confidence  that  he  is  asking  for, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  the  consultation." 

Events  since  that  time  have  already 
proved  how  right  I  was,  because  already 
a  good  many  thousands  more  have  been 
sent  over. 
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I  should  like  to  hear  the  Senator  who 
was  consulted. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Senate  did 
was  what  it  cannot  do  constitutionally. 
It  sought  and  attempted  to  delegate  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
warmaking  power,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  under  the  Constitution.  We  can- 
not make  war  legally  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  That  is  why  in  my  speech 
in  oppoeition  to  the  bill,  in  opposition  to 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Pre.sident's 
Asian  policy,  I  referred  to  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  approve  an 
undeclared  war  in  Asia.  In  that  speecii 
I  suggested — and  repeat  today  in  my 
speech — that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  all  the  international  legal  con- 
sequencies  l>etween  acting  under  a  de- 
clared war  and  acting  in  violation  of  our 
international  obligations  as  we  are  doing 
in  Vietnam,  for  if  there  should  be  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  declared  war,  and  if 
Congress  should  vote  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  facts,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  still  vote  against  the 
declaration,  for  I  know  of  no  justifica- 
tion for  declaring  war  in  Asia.  Judging 
from  whom  we  are  fighting,  the  only 
country  that  such  a  declaration  of  war 
could  refer  to  would  be  North  Vietnam. 
But  a  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam,  or  a  proposal  for  one,  would 
force  an  interesting  debate,  not  only  in 
the  Congress,  but  at  the  grassroots  of 
America.  We  would  find  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent attitude  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
fellow  Americans  if  it  were  proposed  that 
we  should  go  all  the  way  and  formally 
declare  war — although  we  are  making 
war,  and  it  is  our  war.  The  South  Viet- 
namese are  now  in  a  secondary  position. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  doing  what 
the  United  States  tells  them  to  do  and 
only  what  the  United  States  tells  them 
to  do  in  conducting  this  war.  But  a  dec- 
laration of  war  would  greatly  change  our 
international  law  relationships  with  all 
the  world.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we 
declared  war  agaunst  North  Vietnam  and 
Great  Britain  continued  to  send  her  sup- 
ply ships  into  North  Vietnam,  as  she  is 
doing  now. 

It  is  interesting,  is  it  not,  that  we  get 
words  of  praise  from  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain  about  our  activi- 
ties in  South  Vietnam?  But  I  ask  him 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon: "Mr.  Prime  Minister,  when  are 
you  going  to  stop  all  your  trade  with 
North  Vietnam?"  We  could  ask  that 
question  of  other  so-called  allies,  too. 

If  there  had  been  a  declaration  of  war, 
there  would  have  been  a  great  change  in 
international  law  relationships  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  that  is  a  factor  that  is 
considered  in  connection  with  the  course 
of  action  we  are  following  in  South 
Vietnam. 

So  far  as  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  act  under  the  terms  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is  concerned, 
these  authors  state: 

There  Is  one  obligation  in  Vietnam  •  *  * 
that  when  other  means  of  dealing  with  a 
threat  to  the  peace  have  failed,  the  matter 
"shall"  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council. 

That  Is  not  permissive;  that  is  not 
optional;  that  Is  mandatory  language,  as 
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we  lawyers  say.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
the  United  States  had  no  intention  of 
doing  it  in  the  past  and  shows  no  in- 
tention of  doing  it  in  the  future.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  even  a  whisper  that  Adlai 
Stevenson  has  ever  recommended  it. 
We  have  failed  in  our  obligation  to  this 
principle. 

So  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  State  Department,  entitled 
"Legal  Basis  for  U.S.  Actions  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,"  is  concerned,  I  note 
only  that  it  does  not  have  the  audacity 
to  quote  articles  15  and  17  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  OAS:  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  legal  counsel  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  never  found  those  articles  in 
the  charter.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
legal  counsel  for  the  State  Department 
did  such  a  poor  job  of  legal  research  that 
he  did  not  even  discover  the  articles.  I 
only  wish  to  imply  that  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  omit  any  consideration  of 
them  from  his  legal  memorandum. 
What  do  those  articles  provide? 

I  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE     1 5 

No  State  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  Intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever.  In  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  state.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but 
also  any  other  form  of  Interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  stite  or  against  its  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  elements. 

Note,  Mr.  President,  that  article  15 
uses  the  word  "intervene."  It  is  that 
word  that  some  of  our  Latin  American 
critics  have  seized  upon  in  protesting 
even  the  sending  of  American  troops 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  to  bring 
out  American  citizens  at  the  request  and 
invitation  of  the  Government  that  we 
had  recognized.  Bad  as  that  Govern- 
ment was.  our  recognition  of  it,  of 
course,  established  diplomatic  relations 
with  it  and  placed  upon  us  the  responsi- 
bility of  fulfilling  obligations  in  relation 
to  that  diplomatic  recognition. 

Thus,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my  speech, 
the  use  of  this  language  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
does  not  prohibit  the  President  from 
going  into  a  country  and  bringing  out 
citizens  of  our  country  when  a  govern- 
ment we  have  recognized  informs  us  that 
it  cannot  protect  their  lives.  That  is  not 
intervention  in  terms  of  the  artistic 
meaning  of  the  word  in  international 
law.  "Intervention"  is  a  word  of  art.  To 
apply  it  to  the  fact  situation  in  which  our 
Government  responded  to  an  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  come  to  a  lifesaving  rescue 
mission  does  not  justify  our  l>eing 
charged  with  intervention. 

Article  17  of  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE    17 

The  territory  of  a  state  Is  Inviolable;  It 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
military  occupation  or  of  other  measures  of 
force  taken  by  another  state,  directly  or  In- 
directly, on  any  grounds  whatever. 

I  digress  to  say  that  when  we  have 
standing  offshore  an  American  ship, 
when  we  have  American  airplanes  land- 
ing on  an  airbase,  for  the  limited  purpose 


of  putting  passengers  aboard  and  taking 
them  out  of  a  country,  we  are  not  en- 
gaging, even  temporarily,  in  occupation. 

Also,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
term  "military  occupation,"  we  are  deal- 
ing with  words  of  art  in  international 
law.  A  country  does  not  militarily  oc- 
cupy unless  It  enters  a  country  and  en- 
gages in  a  fonn  of  territorial  seizure; 
unless  it  enters  to  engage  in  a  process  of 
moving  out  the  existing  government  and 
interfering  with  Its  rights  of  sovereignty. 

If  the  United  States  had  limited  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
rescue  operations,  merely  sending  in 
troops  to  bring  out  our  citizens,  it  would 
not  in  any  way  have  interfered,  even  to 
the  slightest  extent,  with  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. 

Article  17  continues  to  read: 

No  territorial  acquisitions  or  special  ad- 
vantages obtained  either  by  force  or  by  other 
means  of  coercion  shall  be  recognized. 

We  did  not  intervene,  we  did  not  oc- 
cupy, during  that  period  of  time,  which, 
I  am  sad  to  report,  did  not  last  very  long, 
a  period  in  which  we  sought  merely  to 
rescue  only  American  lives.  The  evi- 
dence is  perfectly  clear  that  after  a  short 
period  of  time  the  United  States  changed 
its  objective  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  information  I  have  received  from 
reliable  sources  is  that  there  was  a  slow- 
ing up  of  the  evacuation  until  it  finally 
came  to  a  complete  halt  and  we  desisted 
from  evacuating.  We  dug  in  and  soon 
found  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which 
we  were  not  evacuating,  but  were  oppos- 
ing. We  were  engaging  in  combat. 
When  we  started  that  operation,  we 
moved  outside  the  framework  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  That  is  why  we  shall  find  that 
this  action  on  our  part  has  cost  us  dearly 
in  prestige  throughout  Latin  America. 

Articles  XV  and  XVII  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  do  not  believe  that  the  dis- 
patch of  more  than  20,000  American 
troops  to  the  Dominican  Republic  after 
foreign  nationals,  including  Americans, 
had  been  substantially  evacuated,  or 
given  the  opportunity  to  evacuate  from 
the  Dominican  Republic,  can  be  fitted 
into  the  language  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

The  President's  effort  to  seek  an  OAS 
cloak  for  our  forces  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  having  the  most  dubious  suc- 
cess in  Latin  America.  The  damage  has 
been  done.  Once  again  our  a<;tions  have 
spoken  louder  than  our  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  as  conscious  as 
anyone  of  the  dangers  implicit  in  the 
expansion  of  communism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  and 
the  record  will  show  that  I  was  one  of 
the  first  Members  of  this  body  to  oppose 
Castro. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  was  the 
first  to  oppose  Castro,  and  I  was  the  first 
to  oppose  him  for  some  days.  It  did  not 
take  me  very  long  to  see  that  all  that  we 
had  done  was  to  substitute  a  totalitarian 
dictator  with  at  least  some  Communist 
leanings.  As  I  said  in  one  of  my  first 
speeches,  "I  do  not  know  whether  he  Is 
a  Communist  or  not.  However,  I  know 
he  is  following  the  Communist  line  and 
is  adopting  the  Communist  procedure." 
All  we  did  was  substitute  one  type  of  to- 


talitarian   for    a    Fascist    totalitarian 
Batista. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  sorry  record 
against  us  in  Latin  America.  And  we 
are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  forget  it. 
While  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  seeking  by  its  aid  programs  to  buy 
the  affections  of  the  Cuban  Communist, 
I  was  protesting  his  wholesale  execu- 
tions and  reading  into  his  disregard  of 
the  rule  of  fair  trial  and  law,  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  direction  of  his  develop- 
ment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  deeply  appre- 
hensive that  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  months  in  both  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
encouraging  Communism,  rather  than 
discouraging  it. 

The  very  presence  of  20,000  American 
troops  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
their  aid  to  the  junta,  has  given  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  anti-American  sentiment 
in  all  the  hemisphere.  After  30  years 
of  effort  to  remove  our  imperialist  image 
in  Latin  America  we  have  by  one  stroke 
of  policy  destroyed  the  good  neighbor 
edifice  which  we  and  our  neighbors  had 
so  laboriously  built. 

We  speak  of  encouraging  the  holding 
of  "free  elections"  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. I  think  we  can  safely  predict 
that  the  only  kind  of  candidate  who  could 
now  win  a  free  election  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  be  a  candidate  running 
on  anti-American  platform.  This  is 
where  our  policy  has  led  us,  not  only  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  but  in  much  of 
the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

The  American  Nation  is  on  the  verge 
of  reaping  a  harvest  of  hatred  for  our 
actions  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Our  hypocrisy  has  been  ex- 
posed. We  have  talked  of  the  law,  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  in  tones 
of  sanctimonious  morality.  But  our 
deeds  have  not  filled  our  words. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  must  pay  a  costly 
price. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  hope  that  in 
the  not-too-distant  future,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican Affairs,  I  may  be  able  to  give  a 
happier  report  than,  I  am  satisfied,  the 
facts  have  compelled  me  to  give  today  in 
regard  to  the  most  unfortunate  and  mis- 
taken policy  which  we  have  come  to 
practice    in    the    Dominican    Republic. 
Would  that  we  had  taken  our  nationals 
out  and  then  gotten  out  ourselves. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20,  1965] 
U.S.    Troops    Aid    Junta    as    Rebels    Lose 
Ground — Imbert's    Gains    Are    Protected 
BY  Americans 
(By  Barnard  L.  Collier,  Herald  Tribune  news 
service) 
Santo  Domingo,  May  19.— U.S.  Marines  and 
paratroopers  gave  both  direct  and   indirect 
help  to  the  forces  of  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert 
Barrera  today  as  Imbert's  junta  troops  cap- 
tured the  rebel-held  Radio  Santo  Domingo 
and  conducted  a  house-by-house  cleanup  of 
rebels  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  city. 

United  States  officials  still  denied  that  U.S. 
forces  were  aiding  the  Imbert  junta,  but 
officers  on  the  U.S.-controlled  perimeters  said 
they  were  under  orders  to  shoot  any  rebel 
who  tried  to  stop  the  junta  forces. 
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American  troops  were  seen  several  times 
firing  Into  rebel  pooltions  facing  the  Junta 
forces  north  of  the  American-held  "safety 
corridor"  across  the  city. 

Late  this  afternoon,  the  American  forces 
moved  a  mile  north  along  the  corridor,  se- 
curing territory  won  by  the  Junta. 

At  the  same  time,  they  moved  2  blocks 
south  all  along  the  corridor  Into  the  main 
rebel  stronghold,  the  Cludad  Nueva  water- 
front district. 

U.S.  troops  at  three  checkpoints,  leading 
into  Cludad  Nueva  stopped  all  trucks  car- 
rying food  from  entering  today.  American 
officers  at  the  scene  said  the  Intention  was 
to  starve  the  rebels  Into  submission  If  they 
put  up  ttxj  much  resistance  to  Junta  troops. 

I  In  W.»shington,  Ellsworth  Biuiker.  U.S. 
Ambass;idor  to  the  Organiratlon  of  American 
States,  told  an  OAS  meeting  that  he  1«  "not 
prepared  to  commit  troops  of  the  United 
States  to  slaughter  Dominicans." 

I  Bunker's  remark  came  as  he  opposetl  a 
Veneraielan  resolution  calling  on  the  Inter- 
American  pence  force  In  Santo  Domingo  to 
Intervene  in  the  fighting  there  and  bring 
about  a  cease-fire.  Since  almost  all  the  out- 
side troops  there  belong  to  U.S.  forces  that 
Pre.-:idcnt  Johnson  has  promised  to  commit 
to  the  peace  force,  the  Venei'iielan  request, 
in  effect.  Ci^lled  on  the  United  States  to  stop 
the  fighting. 

I  The  resolution  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Venezuelan  delegation  after  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  United  States  would  not  agree 
to  it.  The  OAS  then  unanimously  adopted 
a  substitute  Argentine  resolution  calUng  on 
both  side*  In  Santo  Domingo  to  submit  to  a 
new  cease-flre.I 

IMBERT  B.^RS  T.\LKS 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Imbert  In.^isted  th.it  he 
was  "going  to  win  this  war  against  the  Com- 
munists"  within  a  day  or  two.  He  refused  to 
listen  to  any  talk  of  a  ceose-flre  or  negotia- 
tions with  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno. 
leader  of  the  rebels  who  overthrew  a  mili- 
tary-backed civilian  Junta  on  April  25  In  an 
effort  to  bring  back  exiled  constitutional 
President  Juan  Bosch.  Imbert  said  he  would 
talk  with  Caamano  only  to  discuss  surrender 
terms. 

Imbert  had  been  under  heavy  American 
pressure  until  today  to  call  off  his  military 
drive  again  the  Caamano  forces  and  step 
down  In  favor  of  a  coalition  government. 

He  now  appears  to  have  won  this  clash. 
The  US.  Embassy  continued  to  say  Wednes- 
day it  was  displeased  with  the  Junta's  ac- 
tions. But  American  forces  appear  to  be 
helping  the  junta  troops  In  any  way  they 
can,  short  of  directly  fighting  their  way  Into 
rebel  territory. 

Ct..«M    r.S.    HELP 

The  Junta-held  radio  station  broadcast 
Wednesday  that  the  24.000  U.S.  troops  here 
were  helping  them  to  win  the  battle  "against 
International  communism"  and  that  the  as- 
sumption of  power  by  any  man  allied  In  any 
way  with  Bosch  was  out  of  the  question. 

This  appeared  to  rule  out  any  chance  of 
Antonio  Suzman.  a  wealthy  pro-Boschlst. 
from  taking  power.  Suzman  was  said  to  have 
been  approved  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Caamano's  forces  as  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise leader  In  this  crisis. 

REPORTS    FROM    SCENE 

News  dispatches  from  Santo  Domingo  re- 
ported: 

A  spokesman  for  the  UN.  mission  here  said 
both  the  Junta  and  the  rebels  have  agreed 
In  principle  to  a  12-hour  cease-fire  Friday 
so  that  the  Red  Cross  can  evacuate  dead  and 
wounded  from  the  battle  area  in  northern 
Santo  Domingo.  This  truce  was  requested 
by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  today. 

At  a  rally  after  the  capture  of  Radio  Santo 
Domingo,  Imbert  told  1.000  followers.  "We 
have  absolute  control  of  the  Dominican 
Republic." 


Dan  Kurzman  of  the  Washington  Post 
reported,  however,  that  four  newsmen  who 
toured  the  country  this  wtek  were  unan- 
imous In  finding  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port for  the  Caamano  forces. 

The  Junta  forces'  main  advance  was  a  10- 
block  drive  eastward  from  the  radio  station. 
Commodore  Francisco  J.  Rivera  Camlncro. 
armed  forces  secretary  and  Imbert  supporter, 
told  reporters  that  rebel  fire  from  the  run- 
down houses  In  the  area,  strong  early  In 
the  week,  had  nearly  ceased  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 

REBELS  M.\KE  CLAIMS 

A  rebel  spokesman  claimed  the  Junta  ad- 
vance had  been  halted  roughly  at  the  middle 
of  the  northern  sector.  The  spokesman  pre- 
dicted Junta  troops  would  pull  back  during 
the  nliiht  under  rebel  counterattack. 

Rebel  forces  claimed  to  have  captured  a 
U.S.  marine.  U.S.  authorities  acknowledged 
a  marine  was  missing  from  his  post  but  de- 
clined details. 

A.  U.S.  official  said  efforts  to  form  a  coali- 
tion government  of  national  reconciliation — 
presumably  under  Guzman— had  failed,  at 
least  for  the  moment.  "There  must  be  a  re- 
appraisal." he  said.  "There  has  to  be  when 
something  doesn't  materialize." 

The  death  toll  from  the  battle  was  not 
known,  although  hospluls  reported  30  dead. 
Some  estimates  said  there  were  more  than 
100  dead,  including  civilians. 

A  Junt.A  spokesman  said  800  rebel  prisoners 
had  been  taken.  The  rebels  Issued  no  fig- 
ures. 

M.^Ny  HOMES  D.\M.\CFD 

Newsmen  driving  through  the  battle  area 
said  many  homes  were  damaged  by  machine- 
gun  and  tank  cannon  fire.  Junta  troops  en- 
tered nearly  every  house  and  searched  for 
arms,  according  to  refugees  fleeing  the  area 
during  the  fighting. 

M.nny  of  tbo«e  at  Imbert's  side  during  the 
rally  had  served  In  the  government  of  Donald 
Reld  Cabral.  ousted  by  the  rebels  26  days 
ago  in  the  coup  that  led  to  the  civil  war. 

In  a  bid  to  eain  support  for  the  Junta. 
Imbert's  aides  annoimced  after  the  rally  that 
two  of  Relds  unpopular  austerity  measures 
had  been  canceled. 

CANCELED    ME.\SURES 

One  was  a  $30  tax  on  any  Dominican  leav- 
ing the  country.  The  other  required  an  Im- 
porter to  deposit  for  6  months  40  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  Imports.  Both  measures 
were  designed  to  adjust  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  prevent  a  devaluation 
of  the  peso. 

Imbert  said  that  $10  million  deposited 
with  the  Central  Bank  under  the  40-percent 
law  would  be  returned  this  week.  Commer- 
cial banks  In  the  capital  are  closed  and  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  currency. 

Junta  sources  said  that  U.S.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thomas  C.  Mnnn  talked  with 
Imbert  Tuesday  night  before  returning  to 
Washington  with  another  special  American 
presidential  envoy,  former  Ambassador  John 
Bartlow  Martin. 

The  sources  said  that  Mann  discussed  re- 
newal of  economic  aid  with  Imbert  but  did 
not  mention  the  Idea  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. The  meeting  could  not  be  confirmed 
with  U.S.  officials  here. 


EXHIBPT    2 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  4,  1965 J 
Dominican  Sequel 
The  cold  war  Is  getting  hot  again.  Local 
wars  and  civil  wars  are  confined  with  dllB- 
culty  to  one  country,  as  Vietnam  and  now  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  proving.  The  world 
Is  getting  more  dangerous  as  the  United 
States  actively  shows  Its  determination  to 
stop  Communist  subversion  in  other  coun- 
tries, or  even,  as  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  threat  of  communism. 


In  the  Caribbean,  U.S.  Intervention  has 
undoubtedly  resulted  In  a  grave  setback  to 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  system.  Decades  were 
spent  In  creating  a  policy  of  noninterven- 
tion In  the  Internal  affairs  of  hemispheric 
nations  and  In  a  collective  system  of  security 
based  on  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  Bogoti 
Charter.  These  documents  stand:  but  they 
are  fractured,  and  time  will  be  needed  to  heal 
the  wounds. 

The  Org.anlzatlon  of  American  States  Is  re- 
luctantly but  wisely  moving  in— as  the 
United  States  has  urged— to  do  what  It  can 
to  take  the  Issue  from  Its  unilateral  North 
American  phase  Into  a  collective  hemispheric 
mediation.  President  Johnson  Is  trying  to 
repair  the  breach  with  other  American  states 
by  sending  special  envoys  to  the  various  capi- 
tals and  by  stressing  the  OAS  role  at  the 
present  stage. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  regional 
organizations  such  as  the  OAS  are  given  the 
task  of  settling  regional  affairs  If  they  can. 
The  significance  of  yesterday's  Security 
Council  meeting  was  merely  to  provide  a 
forum  to  attack  the  United  States  and  for 
the  United  Stj^tcs  to  defend  Itself.  Ambas- 
sador Stevenson,  as  always,  was  as  eloquent 
and  effective  a  spokesman  as  possible,  but 
since  the  American  case  was  put  so  recently 
and  so  fully  by  President  Johnson  there  was 
nothing  new  that  he  could  say. 

The  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  In  Santo  Domingo  should  bring 
an  uneasy  peace  fairly  soon.  What  will  never 
end  is  argument  about  the  U.S.  contention 
that  It  Is  saving  the  Dominican  Republic 
from  a  Castro-type  revolution.  President 
Johnson  concedes  that  the  uprisitig  began 
as  "a  popular  democratic  revolution."  The 
former  .Ambassador  to  Santo  Domingo.  John 
Bartlow  Martin,  who  talked  to  the  rebel  lead- 
ers, was  quoted  afterward  as  saying  that  the 
movement  became  "Communist  dominated' 
only  In  the  last  3  or  4  days. 

It  Is  therefore  arguable  that  U.S.  inter- 
vention was  what  brought  the  Communists 
to  the  forefront.  This  is  what  ex-Presldent 
Jiiin  Bosch  believe.s.  He  clal.rs  that  his 
liberal  and  democratic  followers  had  victory 
In  their  grasp  when  the  United  States  inter- 
vened and  turned  the  tables.  Ideas  of  this 
sort  are  going  to  plague  hemispheric  rela- 
tions for  some  years  to  come. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  12.  1965] 
The   Dominican   Morass 

The  United  States  Is  getting  more  and  more 
deeply  Involved  Inside  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, politically  as  well  as  military.  What 
began  as  an  uprising  has  become  a  civil  war 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  Whether 
there  was  or  was  not  ^  genuine  threat  of  a 
Communist  coup — and  U.S.  correspondents 
are  emphatic  in  casting  doubt  on  Washing- 
ton's assertions  that  there  was — It  Is  clear 
that  Dominican  and  Latin  American  com- 
munism has  been  strengthened  In  reaction 
against  the  American  Intervention. 

What  may  have  seemed  to  the  American 
public  to  be  a  simple  operation  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  first  sent  In  marines  or.  April 
28  has  become  a  complicated,  confused,  and 
potentially  explosive  act  of  force  majeure, 
with  profound  effects  on  the  whole  Inter- 
Amerlcan  System.  Some  of  the  United  States' 
best  friends  in  Latin  America  are  included 
among  the  antl-Communlst  governments 
and  peoples  whom  American  intervention 
has  alienated.  The  man  In  whose  name  the 
rebellion  was  started,  the  strongly  antl- 
Communlst  Juan  Bosch,  may  yet  prove  cor- 
rect in  his  bitter  comment  that  the  United 
States,  by  Its  intervention,  will  create  far 
more  Communist  sympathizers  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Latin  America  than 
were  on  hand — whatever  their  number- 
when  the  revolt  began. 

The  Dominican  situation  Is  proving  that 
the  best  Intentions  mean  little  or  nothing 
In  the  face  of  contrary  realities.     No  one 


could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Under  Secretary 
Mann  when  he  stated  in  an  interview  with 
the  Times  tliat  the  United  States  does  not 
want  to  dict.ate  the  kind  of  goverrunent  the 
Dominiciins  choose.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
the  U.S.  intervention  bolstered  a  right- 
wing  military  group  against  a  movement 
-Lhat,  while  It  had  some  Communists  within 
It,  was  for  the  most  part  democratic  In  spirit 
aB*  Intention.  The  idea  of  supporting  the 
Bosch  elements  against  the  Communist  mi- 
nority in  the  rebel  ranks  was  apparently 
never  even  entertained. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  military 
junta's  first  leader,  Gen.  Wessin  y  Wessin, 
was  adamantly  opposed  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  throughout  Latin  America, 
Washington  came  up  with  another — but 
equally  unpopular  and  rlghtwlng — protege. 
American  correspoiidents  on  the  spot  agree 
that  General  Imbert,  now  head  of  the  Junta, 
was  chosen,  groomed,  and  put  in  by  the 
Americans  and  is  being  kept  in  power  by 
Americans. 

U.S.  representatives  refused  even  to  talk 
with  the  rebel  group  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Caamano  until  yesterday  aIthou«?h 
Colonel  Caamano  clearly  has  a  considerable 
following  throughout  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. In  his  enclave  in  Santo  Domingo, 
surrounded  by  American  troops,  he  has 
thousands  of  fanatically  dedicated  and  well- 
armed  followers. 

In  present  circumstances  the  stalemate 
can  be  broken  in  only  two  ways.  One  is  a 
cleanup  by  the  American  troops  of  the  rebel 
enclave  In  Santo  Domingo,  with  Inevitable 
slaughter  and  destruction.  The  other  is 
continued  negotiation  with  the  Caamafio- 
Bosch  group.  Of  the  two  methods.  It  Is  a 
peaceful  settlement  that  holds  the  best 
hope — we  believe  the  only  hope — of  control- 
ling ultimately  the  Dominican  Communists. 

In  the  long  run,  even  if  the  marines  once 
again  stay  on  for  years.  It  Is  the  Dominicans 
and  not  the  Americans  who  are  going  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Mr.  Johnson  contends  he  had  to  act 
quickly  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans in  a  deteriorating  situation.  Perhaps 
history  will  prove  him  right  in  that  respect. 
But  evacuating  Americans  Is  clearly  not  the 
mission  of  ovu-  troops  now.  The  main  ques- 
tion at  the  moment  Is  not  why  the  troops 
went  in,  but  what  purpose  they  are  going  to 
serve  by  staying  there,  and  for  how  long. 

One  week  after  American  intervention  the 
OAS  has  voted  to  send  an  International  force 
to  Santo  Domingo.  That  should  help.  But 
there  Is  a  warning  in  the  fact  that  such  im- 
portant countries  as  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Vene- 
zuela refused  to  support  the  move.  Unless 
American  influence  is  promptly  thrown  be- 
hind a  political  settlement  that  will  permit 
our  occupation  to  be  ended,  the  President's 
hasty  adventure  bids  fair  to  poison  inter- 
American  relations  for  years  to  come. 


I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  6. 
1965] 
A  Little  Too  Vehement 

The  vehemence  of  President  Johnson's  ef- 
forts to  defend  his  military  Intervention  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  suggests  an  Inner 
uncertainty  that  does  not  quite  square  with 
the  clenched  flst  and  the  bellicose  front  he 
presents  to  the  public.  Sympathetic  Ameri- 
cans will  be  Inclined  to  overlook  some  of  his 
excesses — such  as  the  rocking-chair  remark 
which  was  widely  Interpreted  as  a  subcon- 
scious thrust  at  the  late  President  Kennedy — 
in  view  of  the  strain  he  has  experienced. 
But  bald  distortion  of  the  truth  cannot  and 
should  not  be  Ignored. 

At  his  walking  news  conference  Tuesday, 
the  President  represented  himself  as  having 
decided  to  send  troops  to  Santo  Domingo 
after  the  Organization  of  American  States 
"met  and  talked  and  talked  and  debated 
and  then  adjourned"  without  a  decision. 
Thus  he  sought  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  took  unilateral  action — which  is 
clearly  prohibited  by  the  OAS  Charter— only 
after  failing  to  obtain  collective  action  under 
the  treaty. 

This  Is  a  serious  misstatement  of  fact.  Mr. 
Johnson  ordered  the  Marines  into  the  Do- 
minican Republic  on  Wednesday  night,  April 
28,  and  did  not  lay  the  question  before  the 
OAS  until  the  following  day.  It  is  true  that 
the  OAS  could  not  agree  on  Immediate  ac- 
tion, but  one  of  the  reasons  may  have  been 
that  It  then  faced  an  accomplished  fact  of 
American  intervention.  By  the  time  Or- 
ganization met  on  the  United  States  call. 
Marines  and  troops  were  pouring  into  Santo 
Domingo  by  the  thousands.  The  plain  truth 
Is  that  the  President  simply  kicked  the  treaty 
procedures  of  hemispheric  consultation  and 
collective  decision  Into  the  ashcan  when  he 
decided  to  use  American  armed  power. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  20,  1965] 

War  Changes  Santo  Domingo  Into  City  of 

Three  Hostile   Worlds 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  May 
19. — It  Is  nearly  4  weeks  since  war — and  war 
is  the  word  to  describe  what  is  happening 
here — has  come  to  shatter  the  life  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

In  25  blood-spattered  days,  the  300,000  in- 
habitants of  this  Caribbean  capital  have 
learned  how  to  live  under  a  rain  of  missiles 
and  bullets  In  a  city  slashed  by  war  into  three 
hostile,  miniature  worlds  separated  by  mili- 
tary lines. 

First,  there  is  the  shrinking  world  of  the 
rebels  of  Col.  Francisco  Caamafio  Deno.  It 
is  the  passionate,  often  hungry,  but  defiant 
world  of  the  constitutionalist  revolution.  Its 
brain  Is  the  great  Copello  Building  on  nar- 
row Conde  Street  downtown  where  the  rebels 
have  their  headquarters. 

Its  heart — and  its  defenses — are  In  the 
narrow  streets  and  ancient  houses  of  the 
rebel  zone.  There,  armed  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians, including  women  and  teenagers,  kept 
their  vigil  as  the  Junta  forces  pounded  the 
rebels  in  the  north,  on  the  far  side  of  the 
security  corridor  manned  by  U.S.  troops. 

The  rebel  zone  downtown  is  sealed  off 
from  the  outside  by  the  security  corridor  in 
the  north,  the  Caribbean  in  the  south,  and 
Ozama  River  In  the  east  and  the  Interna- 
tional safety  zone  In  the  west. 

From  the  International  zone,  rebel  terri- 
tory can  be  entered  only  through  one  check- 
ix)lnt  where  U.S.  marines  and  Junta  police- 
men behind  tanks,  barbed  wire  and  sand- 
bags, carefully  funnel  through  long  lines  of 
traffic  during  the  day.  At  night,  the  check- 
points are  the  outposts  of  a  no  man's  land. 

From  the  security  corridor,  the  rebel  world 
can  be  entered  through  checkpoints  held  by 
paratroopers  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division, 
who  search  all  passersby  for  weapons. 

The  only  economic  activity  in  the  down- 
town rebel  territory  is  in  an  occasional  bar, 
foodstore  or  barbershop. 

Food  is  not  yet  in  short  supply.  But  the 
rebels  say  that  U.S.  troops  have  stopped  the 
flow  of  food  from  the  countryside. 

The  rebels  try  to  keep  their  area  orderly. 
There  has  been  virtually  no  looting  along 
Conde  Street,  the  city's  main  shopping  area, 
and  sanitation  employees  and  rebel  fighters 
clear  away  the  rubbish. 

The  Caamano  regime  has  tried  to  function 
as  a  government,  but  its  "ministers"  cannot 
pay  Its  employees  and  their  control  of  the 
city's  activities  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
the  rebel  zone. 

The  rebels  control  the  telephone  exchange 
and  the  U.S.  military  commanders  and  the 
Embassy  communicate  with  Washington 
through  two  direct  lines. 

The  second  world  of  Santo  Domingo  Is 
the  territory  held  by  the  Junta.  It  is,  how- 
ever, spread  all  over  the  city's  area. 


The  headquarters  of  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio 
Imbert  Barreras,  head  of  the  Junta,  is  on  the 
grounds  of  the  international  fair  in  the 
western  section  of  the  city,  behind  the  U.S.- 
controlled  international  safety  zone. 

The  Junta  world  then  reappears  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Ozama  River,  which  is  also 
controlled  by  U.S.  forces. 

There,  the  center  of  the  Junta's  activities 
is  San  Isidro  Air  Force  Base,  where  the  Junta 
has  its  military  headquarters  and  its  aircraft. 

Part  of  the  Junta  world  is  also  in  the 
northern  area,  following  the  last  5  days  of 
fighting.    But  that  area  is  still  a  battlefield. 

This  is  the  world  of  the  cannon,  the  ba- 
zooka, the  recoilless  rifle,  and  the  machine- 
gun. 

diplomats  and  snipers 

The  third  world  of  Santo  Domingo  is  the 
international  safety  zone. 

Two  U.S.  Embassy  and  U.S.  military  head- 
quarters are  at  Its  eastern  fringe,  the  Marine 
expeditionary  brigade  Is  in  the  Hispaniola 
Hotel  and  the  international  diplomatic  cen- 
ter is  in  the  Hotel  Embajador. 

This  world  is  perhaps  the  most  frantic  of 
the  three. 

Diplomats  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  rush  from  place  to  place  in  cars. 

At  night  there  is  sniping,  and  yesterday 
the  zone  was  shelled  for  the  first  time  by 
antitank  weapons  fired  from  an  undeter- 
mined spot. 

The  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Embajador  is  filled 
with  Marine  patrols,  airborne  rangers,  Chi- 
nese farmers  awaiting  evacuation,  newsmen 
of  11  nationalities,  agents  for  the  Junta  and 
for  Colonel  Caamano,  moneychangers,  carpet- 
baggers, and  children  who  play  games  with 
the  soldiers. 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  9,  1965) 

Is  U.S.  Goliath  or  St.  George? — America 
Is  Making  Itself  Heir  of  Colonialism, 
Toynbee  Warns 

(By  Arnold  Toynbee) 

London. — For  the  past  20  years  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  acting  on  the  belief  that  communism 
is  on  the  march  for  the  conquest  of  the  world 
and  that  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
United  States  to  save  the  world  from  this 
fate. 

According  to  this  view,  America  has  not 
only  been  saving  the  world;  she  has  been 
saving  it  with  the  world's  grateful,  and  in- 
deed enthusiastic,  support.  This  is  why 
Americans  have  been  puzzled  and  angered  at 
demonstrations  of  anti-American  feeling  in 
Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American  countries. 
These  facts  are  incompatible  with  the  Amer- 
ican picture. 

This  picture  is  not  founded  on  facts.  The 
ctirrent  pictvire  resembles  the  medieval  Chris- 
tian picture  of  the  Church's  struggle  with 
heretics,  and  the  Roman  picture  of  the 
Roman  Empire's  struggle  with  the  Christian 
church.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  adver- 
sary who  had  to  be  defeated  had  been  iden- 
tified with  the  powers  of  evil  and  had  been 
credited  with  superhuman  wickedness  and 
potency.  He  had  not  been  studied  objec- 
tively, to  find  out  what  he  was  really  like. 
communist  objective 

Whether  or  not  "history  is  bunk"  and 
whether  or  not  it  was  Henry  Ford  who  said 
that,  the  American  picture  of  current  his- 
tory is  "bunk"  unquestionably.  It  is  true 
that  the  conversion  of  all  mankind  is  one 
of  the  official  objectives  of  the  Communist 
faith.  Communism  has  taken  over  this  ob- 
jective from  its  parent,  Christianity.  It  is 
also  true  that  communism,  like  both  Chris- 
tianity and  Islam,  has  not  propagated  Itself 
solely  by  preaching,  but  has  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  force. 

Yet.  during  the  20  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian  era  up   to  date,   Christianity  has  not 
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come  near  to  achieving  Its  objective  of  con- 
verting the  whole  of  mankind  and.  In  the 
second  century  of  the  Communist  em,  the 
prospects  for  communism  do  not  look  any 
more  promising.  Moreover,  communism  has 
never  been  the  paramount  Ideology  of  any 
government  that  has  subscribed  to  the  Com- 
munist faith. 

SAME  tOEOLOGT 

The  predominant  Ideology  of  the  govern- 
ments—and the  peoples— of  the  Communist 
countries  Is.  In  fact,  the  same  as  the  Amer- 
ican Government's  and  people's  predominant 
Ideology.  All  over  the  world  today,  the  pre- 
dominant Ideology  Is  neither  communism 
nor  free  enterprise:    It  Is  nationalism. 

Today,  the  nationalism  of  the  non-West- 
ern peoples  Is  pitted  against  the  national- 
ism of  the  Western  peoples.  The  revolt  of 
the  "native"  majority  of  mankind  against 
the  domination  of  the  Western  minority — 
this,  and  not  the  defense  of  freedom  against 
communism  by  the  leading  Western  country, 
the  United  States,  is  the  real  major  Issue  In 
the  world  today. 

The  American  people  have  not  yet  recog- 
nized this. 

The  mirage  of  communism  Is  still  veil- 
ing the  truth  from  their  eyes.  The  present 
American  misreading  of  the  facts  is  perilous 
for  .America  and  for  the  world. 

Is  the  United  States  St.  George  fighting 
the  dragon':'  Or  is  she  Goliath  lighting 
David'?  The  question  Is  Important,  because 
St  George  was  a  winner  but  Goliath  was  not 

RING    OF    SINCERmr 

While  there  Is  an  unmistakable  ring  of 
slnceritv  and  of  genuine  desire  for  peace  in 
President  Johnson's  two  recent  public  dec- 
larations, his  assumption  Is  that  the  United 
States  is  St.  George,  whereas  she  mav  in 
trxith  be  the  Goliath  that  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  see  in  her. 

"There  Is  no  human  power  capable  of  forc- 
ing us  from  Vietnam,"  the  President  has  said. 
An  ancient  Greek  would  have  shuddered  to 
hear  his  leader  thus  provoking  the  envy  of 
the  gods. 

Twice  within  one  lifetime.  Germany's  mili- 
tary power  h;'S  appeared  to  be  irresistible, 
and.  each  time.  Germany  has  crashed.  Go- 
Hath  has  succumbed  to  David,  and  this  has 
been  the  usxial  fate  of  Goliaths  In  the  past. 

America,  without  realizing  what  she-i.|Ms 
been  doing,  has  made  herself  the  heir -of 
British.  French.  Dutch,  and  Japanese  coloni- 
alism, and  consequently  has  drawn  upon  her- 
self all  the  odium  that  the  European  and 
Japanese  colonialists  formerly  excited. 

rNTtN.^BLE   POSmON 

The  United  States  leaped  Into  France's 
forcibly  vacated  place  in  Vietnam  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Frances  debacle  in  Vietnam  had 
demonstrated  that  colonialism  had  ceased 
to  be  practicable.  In  assuming  this  anach- 
ronistic role  America  was  lending  herself  In 
an  untenable  position. 

Today.  President  Johnson  is  willing  to 
negotiate  without  making  It  a  condition  that 
America's  opponents  In  Vietnam  shall  first 
stop  fighting.  He  has.  however,  made  it  a 
condition  that  South  Vietnam  shall  remain 
separate  from  North  Vietnam,  whatever  the 
wishes  of  the  Vietnamese  people  may  be. 

The  United  States  also  Insists  that  South 
Korea  shall  remain  separate  from  North 
Korea,  and  Taiwan  from  continental  China; 
and.  In  all  these  three  cases,  the  United 
States  in  enforcing  her  flat  by  military 
action. 

Now  the  Imposition  of  the  flats  of  West- 
ern governments  by  force  is  the  humiliation 
that  has  been  Inflicted  on  the  non-Western 
peoples  during  the  last  200  years. 

ABSOtUTE  EQUALTTT 

When  they  had  got  rid  of  the  European 
and  Japanese  Imperialists,  they  thought,  for 


a  moment,  that  they  had  recovered  their 
freedom.  But  now  the  Americans  have 
Jumped  In  and  are  dictating,  in  their  turn, 
to  the  Asians  what  the  Asians  may  or  may 
not  do,  and  this  Is  infuriating  them. 

The  only  practical  basis  for  coexistence 
between  the  non-Western  majority  and  the 
Western  minority  of  mankind  is  a  relation 
of  absolute  equality.  All  Western  powers. 
Including  the  puissant  United  States,  as 
well  as  feeble  Portugal,  will  have  to  accept 
equality  in  the  long  run.  The  sooner  they 
accept  It  the  smaller  the  price  that  they 
win  have  to  pay. 

If  only  America  could  see  through  her 
mirage  of  communism,  perhaps  the  truth 
might  move  her  to  make  an  agonizing  re- 
appraisal of  her  present  unrealistic   policy. 


THE  JOURNAL 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business.  I  move,  under  the 
order  of  May  19.  1965,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tomorrow  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  of  May  19. 
1965.  until  Friday.  May  21,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 

—  ■■ ^m»  I  « 
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The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Ezra  M.  Finkelstein.  Town  and 
Village  Synagogue.  New  York  City,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Then  Daniel  praised  the  God  of  the 
heavens.  Daniel  spoke,  saying:  Praised 
be  the  name  of  God  from  everlasting  to 
everlastinri ,  for  wisdom  and  miqht  are 
His:  He  changes  the  seasons  and  times: 
He  removes  kings  and  He  sets  up  kings: 
He  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise  and  knotvl- 
edge  to  those  who  are  endoived  with  un- 
derstanding: He  reveals  things  deep  and 
secret:  He  knows  what  is  in  darkness: 
and  icith  Him  dwells  the  light. 

Elohenu  V-elohe  Avotenu. 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  look 
upon  us  with  mercy,  and  graciously  grant 
our  petitions,  spoken  before  Thee  in  the 
words  of  our  teachers  the  Rabbis  Elazar 
and  Rav. 

May  it  be  Thy  will.  O  Lord,  our  God.  to 
cause  to  abide  in  our  fortune  love,  broth- 
erliness.  peace,  and  friendship;  to  en- 
rich our  boundaries  with  students;  to 
prosper  our  goal  with  hope  and  with  fu- 
ture; to  set  us  a  share  in  paradise;  to 
cause  us  to  obtain  good  companions  and 
good  impulse  in  Thy  world,  that  we  may 
rise  in  the  morning  and  find  our  heart 
longing  to  hear  Thy  name. 

May  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  our  God.  to 
grant  us  long  life,  a  life  of  peace,  of  good; 
a  life  of  blessing,  of  sustenance,  of  bodily 
vigor;  a  life  in  which  there  is  fear  of 
sin;  a  life  free  from  shame  and  disgrace; 
a  life  of  prosperity  and  honor;  a  life  in 
which  we  may  have  the  love  of  Thy 
teachings  and  a  fear  of  heaven;  a  life  in 
which  Thou  Shalt  fulfill  all  the  wishes 
of  our  hearts  for  good.    Amen. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S  1734.  An  act  to  conserve  and  protect 
domestic    fishery   resources. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  program  for^  tlie  rest  of 
this  week,  and  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  we  will  consider,  if  the 
rule  is  adopted,  the  atomic  energy  au- 
thorization today.  I  would  hope  we 
would  complete  consideration  of  it  to- 
day. If  we  do,  at  the  end  of  the  day  we 
hope  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday  is  District  Day,  but  there  are 
no  bills  from  the  committee. 

We  will  call  up  on  Monday  and  con- 
sider on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  H.R.  7750, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  call  up  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill,  followed  by  H.R.  5883. 
bonding  provisions  of  Federal  labor  laws. 
This  will  come  up  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Then  H.R.  3584.  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  amendments.  This  is  under 
an  open  rule  providing  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

Tlien  H.R.  5241.  amending  section  20a 
a2>  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  re- 
garding interlocking  directorates.  This 
will  be  called  up  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  last 
three  bills  mentioned  would  follow  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Exactly.  We  will  take 
them  up  in  that  order  after  the  appro- 
priation bill  is  acted  on. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  give  us  any 
guideline  as  to  what  the  legislative  pro- 
gram might  be  or  might  not  be  on  Me- 
morial Day  weekend? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  week  after  next. 
Memorial  Day  comes  on  Sunday.  Mon- 
day is  an  official  holiday.    So  I  presume 
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there  will  be  no  legislative  business  on 
that  day,  but  I  think  we  will  have  a  full 
week  thereafter. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KANIKSU  NATIONAL  FOREST. 
IDAHO 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5798) 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5798 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  appropriations  from 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  2  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  adjacent  to  national  for- 
ests as  authorized  by  section  6  of  such  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  exchange,  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
the  real  property  described  In  section  3  of 
this  Act.  Upon  Euch  acquisition  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Kaniksu  National  Forest  are 
extended  to  Include  such  real  property. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  acquisition  of  the  real  prop- 
erty described  In  section  3,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  guided  by  the  following 
policies: 

(1)  He  should  make  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  acquire  the  property  by  exchange  or 
negotiated  purchase. 

(2)  The  property  should  be  appraised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  the  ini- 
tiation of  negotiations,  and  the  owner  or 
his  designated  representative  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the  ap- 
praiser during  his  inspection  of  the  property. 

(3)  Before  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  the  property,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  establish  a  price  which  he  believes  to 
be  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration  there- 


for and  should  make  a  prompt  offer  to  ac- 
quire the  property  for  the  full  amount  so 
established.  In  no  event  should  such  price 
be  less  than  the  appraised  fair  value  of 
such  property,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  3.  The  real  property  authorized  to  be 
acquired  under  authority  of  this  Act  is  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

Township  63  north,  range  4  west,  Boise 
meridian: 

Section  18,  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter;  section  19,  northeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  lot  3  (southeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter);  section  20,  southwest  quarter 
northwest  quarter;  section  33,  lot  1  (north- 
east quarter  northwest  quarter) ,  lot  2 
(southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter),  lot 
3  (northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter),  lot 
6  (southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter), 
west  half  southwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, west  half  northwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  southwest  quarter  southeast  quar- 
ter. 

Township  63  north,  range  5  west,  Boise 
meridian: 

Section  24,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  east  half  northwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  lot  2  (northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter),  lot  3 
(northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter) , 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  3  to  7  inclusive,  strike  out  "for 
the  purpose  of  authorizing  appropriations 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
established  by  section  2  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  adjacent  to  national 
forests  as  authorized  by  section  6  of  such 
Act,". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "exchange  or". 

Page  2,  line  7.  after  "appraised"  Insert  "at 
its  fair  market  value". 

Page  2.  line  11,  strike  out  "his"  and  insert 
"an". 

Page  2,  lines  12  to  19  inclusive,  strike  out 
all  of  paragraph  (3) . 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  435)  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

I  There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  435 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  to  pro- 
mote protection  and  conservation  of  the  out- 
standing scenic  values  and  natural  environ- 
ment of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Idaho  and 
lands  adjacent  thereto  for  public  use  and 
enjojrment,  the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  in- 
clude those  of  the  lands  hereinafter  de- 
scribed   which    are    not    now    within    such 


boundaries.  In  order  that  they  may  be  man- 
aged under  the  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire  the 
following  lands  at  their  fair  market  value: 

Township  63  north,  range  4  west,  Boise 
meridian : 

section  18,  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter; 

section  19.  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  lot  3  (southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter) ; 

section  20,  southwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter; 

section  33,  lot  1  (northeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter) ,  lot  2  (southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter) ,  lot  3  (northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter) ,  lot  6  (southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter),  west  half  southwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter,  west  half  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  southwest  quarter 
southeast  quarter. 

Township  63  north,  range  5  west,  Boise 
meridian : 

section  24,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  east  half  northwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  lot  2  (northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter),  lot  3 
(northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter ) . 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  BY   MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Aspinall: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 

insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5798,  as  passed 

by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5798)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  White]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  Upper  Priest  Lake  in  Bonner 
County,  Idaho,  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  remote  and  beautiful  bodies  of 
water  in  the  Nation.  And  there  is  ur- 
gency in  my  message. 

H.R.  5798.  a  bill  that  would  seal  off 
the  lake  from  private  development  and 
protect  this  scenic  gem  in  its  unspoiled 
forest  setting,  must  become  law  before 
this  month  ends,  or  the  lake's  shoreline 
will  be  subject  to  subdivision  and  com- 
mercial development. 

In  its  present  state.  Upper  Priest  Lake 
can  be  reached  only  by  boat  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  State  and  federally  owned 
land,  including  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest that  the  417  acres  of  private  land 
involved  be  made  a  part  of  the  national 
forest  through  negotiated  purchases,  as 
provided  in  HJl.  5798. 
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It  has  been  only  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  national  semiscientiflc  organi- 
zation. Nature  Conservancy,  that  sub- 
division of  a  140-acre  parcel  of  private 
land  for  cabin  sites  has  been  delayed. 
This  organization  provided  a  loan  to  the 
owners  to  buy  a  year's  time  in  which  to 
save  the  lake.  This  period  of  grace  is 
nearly  over,  and  because  of  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  that  the  membership 
be  allowed  to  pass  HJi.  5798  by  unani- 
mous consent. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday I  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  have  until  midnight  on  Saturday  to 
file  a  report  on  H.R.  9874,  the  housing 
bill.  The  bill  number  I  used  in  this  re- 
quest was  an  error.  Therefore  I  renew 
the  request  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  have  until  midnight  Sat- 
urday to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
7984,  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALT,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  103] 

Adams  Grabowskl  Nix 

Andrews.  Gri£Qn  Pelly 

George  W.        Halleck  Powell 

Andrews.  Hansen.  Iowa  Price 

N.  Dak.  Hansen,  Wash.  Race 

Baring  Harvey.  Ind.  Resnlck 

Battin  Harvey.  Mich.  Roberts 

Blatnik  Hebert  Ronan 

Bonner  Holland  Roncallo 

Brown.  Ohio       Jacobs  Schmldhauser 

Callan  Johnson,  Calif.  Selden 

Callaway  Kluczynskl  Shipley 

Clark  Landrum  Sickles 

Clausen,  Lindsay  Smith.  N.Y. 

Don  H.  Long.  Md.  Stafford 

Ctilver  McMillan  Teague,  Tex. 

Curtis  Mackay  Thomson,  Wis. 

Dlggs  Martin,  Ala.  Todd 

Dole  Martin,  Mass.  Toll 

Flood  Martin,  Nebr.  Tupper 

Pogarty  Mathlas  Watklns 

Foley  Morrison  Willis 

Praser  Morton  Yates 

On  this  roUcall  368  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  YOUNG,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Madden 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the 
following  privileged  resolution  ^H.  Res. 
395.  Rept.  No.  359)   which  was  referred 


to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

H.  Res.  395 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7750) 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION  FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1966 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  394.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  394 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8122)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see TMr.  QuillenI  and  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  394 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  8122, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of  order, 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

As  originally  submitted  to  Congress, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  request 
called  for  a  total  authorization  of  $2,592,- 
035,000  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

H.R.  8122  authorizes  a  total  of  $2,555,- 
521,000— $2,260,776,000  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  $294,745,000  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment — for  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1966 — a  difference  of  $36,- 
514,000. 


In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  AEC  to  enter  into  two  new  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  organizations 
outside  the  Federal  Government  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  embodying  advanced  concepts. 
Included  within  the  total  amount,  this 
bill  would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  AEC  is  the  sum  of  $132,363,000,  which 
the  AEC  could  utilize  for  these  coopera- 
tive arran.q;ements.  The  bill  would  also 
authorize  AEC  to  waive  use  charges  on 
leased  special  nuclear  material  for  one 
project  in  an  amount  estimated  to  be 
$6,443,000.  and  to  purchase  uranium  en- 
riched in  the  isotope  233  produced  under 
the  arrangement. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  rescind- 
ing prior  year  authorizations  for  five 
projects  amounting  to  $60,955,000,  ex- 
clusive of  waiver  of  use  charges.  No 
additional  funding  is  provided  for  these 
projects  unless  justification  is  subse- 
quently resubmitted  to  Congress  and  new 
authorization  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  394. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  House 
Resolution  394.  which  will  permit  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8122,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. A  2-hour  open  rule  is  requested, 
waiving  points  of  order.  I  am  in  support 
of  the  rule. 

H.R.  8122  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  1966  of  $2,555,521,000. 

It  also  authorizes  the  AEC  to  begin 
two  civilian  cooperative  power  reactor 
projects  which  are  to  utilize  a  so-far- 
unused  source  of  energy. 

Of  the  authorization,  $2,260,776,000 
is  for  operating  expenses  and  $294,745,- 
000  is  for  the  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment expenditures. 

Great  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
AEC  in  harnessing  atomic  power  for 
peaceful  uses. 

Under  section  106  of  the  bill,  authori- 
zation is  given  to  the  Commission  to 
enter  into  a  cooE>erative  project  with  a 
State,  its  departments  and  agencies,  or 
with  privately,  publicly,  or  cooperatively 
owned  utilities  or  industrial  organiza- 
tions, for  participation  in  the  research 
and  development,  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  a  thorium  seed-blanket 
nuclear  powerplant. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  would  give  au- 
thorization to  the  Commission  to  con- 
tract with  a  utility  or  group  of  utilities 
and  an  equipment  manufacturer  or 
other  industrial  organization  for  partici- 
pation in  the  research  and  development, 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  a 
high-temperature  gas-cooled  nuclear 
powerplant. 

Under  this  section— 107— the  Public 
Service  Co.  of  Colorado  plans  such  a 
plant  in  its  system.  I  am  advised  by  the 
committee  that  this  electric  utility  sys- 
tem would  spend  approximately  $45  mil- 
lion, which  will  purchase  the  power  fac- 
tor from  the  AEC  manufacturing  unit. 

The  Government  authorization  is  $47,- 
306,000  making  a  total  estimated  cost 
for  this  project  of  some  $92,306,000. 
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Under  section  106,  an  agreement  is  un- 
der consideration  for  construction  by  the 
State  of  California  to  supply  power  to 
pump  water  for  the  State's  water  supply 
project.  I  am  advised  that  the  State  of 
California's  estimated  participation  is 
$80  million,  of  which  $40  million  will  go 
toward  reactor  costs  and  the  remainder 
toward  normal  plant  construction.  The 
Government  authorization  is  $91.5  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  of  $171.5  million. 

What  payments  or  other  charges  are 
contemplated  in  the  future  by  companies 
which  then  desire  to  obtain  the  patent 
information  derived  from  these  coopera-ji 
live  programs?  The  answer,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  no  payments  are  to  be 
made.  The  Government  owns  the  pat- 
ent rights  to  all  patents  developed  under 
the  cooperative  program,  even  those 
tracea'ole  to  the  private  participant. 
The  Government  policy  is  to  make  all 
such  information  available  free  of  charge 
to  other  companies.  Once  the  process  is 
developed,  the  patents  are  available  to 
all  interested  parties. 

In  Tennessee  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  Oak  Ridge  project  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  has  meant 
much  to  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Al- 
though it  is  not  in  my  district,  it  is  in  the 
district  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  the  second  district 
of  Tennessee,  John  J.  Duncan.  It  per- 
forms a  very  worthwhile  service,  as  I 
am  sure  the  other  a.gencies  and  opera- 
tions of  this  Commission  do  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  m-ge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  Reserving  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
on  the  Rules  Committee  or  the  gentle- 
man who  brought  the  rule  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  will  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House,  why  all  points  of 
order  are  to  be  waived  under  this  rule, 
House  Resolution  394. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
glad  to  explain  to  the  gentleman.  As  I 
understand,  the  restrictive  language  in 
section  103,  on  page  7  of  the  bill,  makes 
the  waiver  necessary.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  sx:ch  construction  project  h.'\s  been  In- 
cluded In  a  proposed  authorization  bill 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  bv  the  Commis- 
sion and  (2)  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  project  Is  of  such  urgency  that 
constru-'tlon  of  the  project  should  be  initi- 
ated promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation 
appropriating  funds  for  Its  construction. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  waiving  of  the 
points  of  order  was  necessary  in  a  time 
of  national  crisis  and  urgency  for  the 
Commission  to  conunence  construction 
of  a  necessary  project  immediately,  with- 
out authorization  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
Jieman  is  saying  that  this  is  an  authori- 
zation for  an  immediate  start  on  this 
particular  construction  because  of  a  na- 
"onal  emergency? 
^Mr.   QUILLEN,      Crisis    or    urgency. 


Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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AUTHORIZING        APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  AEC  1966 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8122)  to  authorize 
,  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  pf  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  8122,  with  Mr. 
Burke  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first,  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,  I  should  like  to  make  a  pre- 
liminai-y  statement  before  reviewing  the 
pertinent  sections  and  summarizing  H.R. 
8122,  a  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  short  status  re- 
port on  the  atomic  energy  program  of 
the  United  States.  I  take  pride  today  in  • 
being  able  to  announce  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  through  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  our  scientific  and  indus- 
trial community,  with  our  military  agen- 
cies and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
have  given  the  United  States  preemi- 
nence in  all  areas  of  militaiy  and  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  I  might  say 
that  the  Congress  itself  can  take  pride  in 
this  accomplishment  because  without 
the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
atomic  energy  program,  we  could  not 
have  had  it.  In  our  naval  and  nuclear 
program  we  have  now  92  nuclear  sub- 
marines authorized,  of  which  41  are  of 
the  Polaris  missile-carrying  type;  51  nu- 
clear submarines  are  already  in  com- 
mission of  which  29  are  of  the  Polaris 
type.  Each  of  these  submarines  has 
three  times  the  firepower  of  all  the 
bombs  used  in  World  War  II.  I  want 
you  to  consider  that  statement  carefully. 
Each  one  of  these  Polaris  submarines 
carries  more  firepower  by  the  factor  of 
three  than  all  of  the  bombs  exploded  in 
four  years  of  war  during  World  War  II 
where  we  had  the  utilization  of  40,000 
bombers.  These  submarines  are  patrol- 
ling the  waters  of  the  world  protecting 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 

We  have  today  the  world's  one  and 
only  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier, 
the  Enterprise.  This  ship,  together  with 
the  nuclear-powered  ci-uiser,  the  Long 
Beach,  and  the  nuclear-powered  Bain- 
bridge,  circumnavigated  the  world  with- 
out refueling.    These  three  ships  were 


able  to  steam  on  their  world  cruise  com- 
pletely independent  of  an  outside  fuel 
supply  and  at  any  time  duriil^  their  voy- 
age would  have  been  ready  td  engage  in 
military  action. 

Through  the  use  of  nuclear  power 
our  Navy  need  no  longer  be  subject  to 
military  disadvantages  and  sometimes 
critically  crippling  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  Navy  in  remote  areas  of  the 
world  due  to  dependence  upon  continual 
refueling. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  for 
their  action  in  passing  the  recent  bill 
authorizing  defense  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development.  This  bill  and 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  makes  it  very 
clear  that  this  Congress  recognizes  that 
future  capital  ships  of  the  Navy  must 
be  nuclear  powered.  Prom  the  very  in- 
ception it  has  been  the  Congress  that 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  transforming 
and  modernizing  our  Navy  to  nuclear 
power. 

I  want  to  pay  a  specal  tribute  at  this 
time  to  the  gentleman  fi-om  Massachu- 
setts, Congressman  Bates,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Congressman  Price, 
who  serve  not  only  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  but  also  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  know 
that  their  wise  counsel  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  no  small  factor  in 
bringing  these  facts  to  the  observation 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Also  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  for  his 
vision  in  seeing  the  way  clear  to  author- 
ize this  public  approval  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  Navy. 

The  addition  by  the  House  of  a  nu- 
clear-powered frigate  and  the  inclusion 
of  additional  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines in  this  year's  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill  was  a  correct  and 
proper  action.  The  United  States  today 
has  a  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  second 
to  none.  In  our  inventory  we  have  a 
variety  of  weapons  and  numbers  of 
weapons  which  constitute  the  greatest 
destructive  power  ever  assembled  in  this 
world.  This  stockpile  has  been  devel- 
oped and  maintained  by  the  United 
States  for  the  safeguard  of  our  Nation 
and  the  free  world. 

Our  NATO  allies  for  these  many  years, 
through  the  NATO  stockpiling  arrange- 
ment, have  had  the  assurance  that  the 
tremendous  nuclear  defensive  power  of 
the  United  States  constitutes  one  of  the 
basic  strengths  of  our  alliance  and  is 
one  of  tlie  greatest  deterrents  against 
armed  aggression  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

This  past  week  Red  China  detonated 
its  second  atomic  bomb.  While  I  am 
not  free  to  discuss  all  of  the  intelligence 
information  available  to  our  Joint  Com- 
mittee concerning  this  device,  I  can  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  a  sophisticated,  ef- 
ficient type  of  weapon  compared  with 
our  modern  stockpiled  weapons.  We 
know  at  this  time  that  the  device  was 
detonated  above  the  ground.  It  is  im- 
plausible that  the  device  was  on  a  mis- 
sile. 
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As  to  the  improvement  of  the  second 
bomb,  over  the  first  bomb,  I  cannot  at 
this  time  fully  discuss  that  because  the 
debris  is  still  under  analysis.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  there  would  be  some  improvement. 

As  I  have  indicated  the  analysis  indi- 
cates that  it  was  an  all -fission  device. 
We  know  tliat  it  is  a  somewhat  higher 
yield  than  the  first  bomb  that  was  ex- 
ploded by  Red  China. 

There  is  no  secret  on  how  to  make  a 
crude  atomic  bomb.  Any  college  stu- 
dent who  has  studied  nuclear  physics 
knows  the  principle  of  makinj  a  nuclear- 
fission  bomb.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  to 
bring  together  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fissionable  material.  The  big  problem 
is  the  obtaining  of  the  fissionable  mate- 
rial, either  Uraniiun  235  or  plutonium, 
and,  of  course,  they  have  to  have  the 
Industrial  know-how  to  bring  the  mate- 
rial together. 

The  second  major  problem  in  becom- 
ing a  nuclear  weapons  ;>ower  is  to  de- 
velop sophisticated  weapons  of  low 
weight  and  increasing  yield  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  their  inventoiy.  That  the 
Chinese,  if  they  continue  to  work  in  this 
area,  can  eventually  do  this  to  some 
degree,  I  have  no  doubt.  They  are  not 
yet  at  that  stage.  Their  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  make  improvements,  however, 
highlights  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  continuing  our  research  and  de- 
velopment in  order  to  maintain  our  con- 
tinued leadership  not  only  for  the  safety 
of  ourselves  but  for  the  safety  of  the  en- 
tire free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  moneys  in  this 
bill  which  will  continue  our  underground 
testing  and  our  building  of  more  sophis- 
ticated weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  lead  the  world  in 
the  military  utilization  of  nuclear  power, 
so  too  are  we  in  the  forefront  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  A  great 
new  industry  has  arisen  in  the  United 
States  involving  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  nuclear  isotopes. 
These  unique  products  are  being  used  in 
many  areas  of  industry  for  control  and 
measurement  purposes.  They  are  mak- 
ing a  tremendous  contribution  in  the 
medical  field  in  the  fight  against  cancer 
and  in  the  research  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  various  diseases  and  methods 
of  treatments.  Isotopes  are  being  used 
by  our  agriculture  industry  both  for  re- 
search and  for  improvement  of  crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  Quartermas- 
ter Corps  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission have  successfully  demonstrated 
and  have  made  tremendous  advance- 
ment in  pasteurization  and  sterilization 
of  food  through  nuclear  isotopes  and 
machine  services.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  major  industrial  changes  whereby 
food  products  can  be  preserved  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  the  deteriorative 
effects  in  food  value  and  other  problems 
which  occur  in  present  methods  of  can- 
ning and  research. 

In  the  field  of  generating  electricity 
by  nuclear  powerplants  tremendous  ac- 
complishments have  been  made.  In  the 
past  7  years  the  total  electrical  gener- 
ating liistalled  capacity  of  central  sta- 
tions using  nuclear  powerplants  in  the 
United  States  rose  from  60,000  kilowatts 


to  the  present  of  nearly  2  million  kilo- 
watts, and  by  1969  it  is  estimated  we 
will  have  4.5  million  kilowatts  of  installed 
nuclear  powerplants  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  plants  which  are 
either  now  on  the  planning  board  or  are 
under  actual  construction  and  they  are 
to  be  finished  by  that  time. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  equipment 
manufacturers  are  able  to  offer  an  elec- 
tric utility  approved  nuclear  power- 
plant  in  a  range  of  300  to  800  mega- 
watts without  any  Government  subsidy. 

In  the  next  4  or  5  years  we  will  see 
these  plants  constructed  and  in  opera- 
tion and  will  be  able  to  accurately  evalu- 
ate their  full  cost  and  their  technical 
and  economical  competitiveness  with 
other  fossil  fuel  plants.  Already.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that  the  mere 
existence  of  this  new  energy  source  is 
saving  electric  power  users  in  this  coun- 
try about  $1  billion  a  year  through  its 
competitive  impact  upon  other  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  only  in  the  first 
phase  of  our  goal  in  the  development  of 
civilian  nuclear  power.  Now  we  must 
shift  our  emphasis  to  the  more  advanced 
needs  that  this  Nation  must  eventually 
have  to  obtain  the  ultimate  objective,  a 
virtually  limitless  supply  of  energy. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee this  year  is  shifting  the  Govern- 
ment's emphasis  to  the  development  of 
more  advanced  reactors  which  will 
actually  breed  fuel. 

We  at  this  time  are  preeminent  in 
civilian  and  military  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Our  leadership,  however,  will 
be  dependent  upon  a  continuation  of  a 
vigorous  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  stand  still  and  main- 
tain leadership.  Other  nations  of  the 
world  are  also  making  advances.  If  we 
falter  or  become  complacent,  we  will  lose 
our  leadership. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  full  and 
complete  analysis  of  the  bill  which  would 
take  at  least  35  or  40  minutes  to  go 
through  section  by  section.  However, 
let  me  summarize  it  briefly  and  then  put 
the  full  analysis  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Then,  I  shall  make  myself  avail- 
able for  such  questions  as  any  Member 
may  wish  to  ask  at  this  time. 

The  program  is  roughly  divided  into 
several  parts.  The  first  part  of  this  pro- 
gram I  might  say  has  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $2,555,521,000.  Of  that  sum  $1,- 
296.795,000  is  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials  which  we  are  contractually 
obligated  to  purchase  and  the  develop- 
ment of  special  nuclear  material  out  of 
uranium  in  its  different  elements,  which 
we  use  in  weapwns  and  In  civilian  ways, 
and  the  fabrication  of  weapons  involves 
around  $705  million,  making  the  total 
that  I  gave  you. 

In  the  reactor  development  field,  and 
this  Includes  research  and  development, 
civilian  power  reactors,  cooperative 
power,  a  small  amount  of  euratom  pro- 
gram, merchant-ship  reactors.  Army 
power  reactors,  naval  propulsion  reac- 
tors, which  means  improved  submarine 
engines  In  some  Instances,  rocket  pro- 
pulsion reactors,  satellite  and  small 
power  sources,  general  systems  research 
and  development,  nuclear  safety,  which 


is  a  very  Important  field  in  which  we  are 
interested,  and  operational  services. 

Then  in  the  field  of  physical  research 
this  includes  high-energy  physics,  medi- 
um-energy physics,  low-energy  physics 
mathematics  and  computer  researchi 
chemisti-y,  metallurgy  and  materials,' 
and  controlled  thermonuclear  experi- 
ments, around  $239  million. 

In  the  field  of  biology  and  medicine 
program,  training,  education  and  in- 
formation, civilian  applications  of  nu- 
clear explosives,  our  plowshare  program, 
which  will  become  a  new  medical  pro- 
gram, a  community  program,  a  program 
of  direction  and  administration,  secu- 
rity investigations  program,  and  cost  of 
work  for  others,  make  up  the  balance  of 
the  total  amount  of  $2,555,521,000. 

At  this  point  I  will  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  complete  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis, and  will  invite  questions  from  any 
of  the  Members  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
before  the  House  now  is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1966.  For  the 
second  consecutive  year,  pursuant  to  leg- 
islation enacted  in  1963,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  reviewed  the 
authorization  for  all  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  includ- 
ing both  construction  and  operating 
funds.  During  16  days,  occupying  61 
hours,  the  Joint  Committee  in  both  pub- 
lic and  executive  session  considered  the 
entire  AEC  program  in  considerable  de- 
tail. Our  hearing  record  comprises  al- 
most 2.000  pages.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
viewed the  AEC's  requested  authoriza- 
tion and  issued  a  comprehensive  report 
on  this  program  which  recommended  a 
number  of  signlflcant  changes  in  the 
AEC's  proposed  authorization  bill. 

H.R.  8122  was  reported  out  by  the 
Joint  Conunittee  without  dissent.  It 
represents  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
from  both  Houses.  As  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  I  am  confident  our 
committee  has  recommended  a  well-con- 
ceived bill  to  Congress  which  will  fully 
enable  the  AEC  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  civilian  and  military 
fields,  without  waste  of  public  funds. 

I  think  the  Members  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  comparative  statistics. 
H.R.  8122  proposes  authorization  of  about 
$36.5  million  less  than  AEC's  request  for 
fiscal  year  1966  and  about  $81  million  less 
than  AEC's  fiscal  year  1965  authoriza- 
tion act.  I  believe  these  figures  demon- 
strate that  the  Joint  Committee  Is  alert 
to  the  necessity  for  exercising  prudence 
in  expenditures,  while  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  progress  in  programs  which 
are  vital  to  our  Nation's  security  and  wel- 
fare. 

Section  lOHa)  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  approximately 
$2.26  billion  for  operating  expenses  under 
the  AEC's  major  programs.  I  would  like 
to  explain  several  highlights  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  with  respect  to 
this  authorization. 

First.  In  the  civilian  power  reactor 
program  the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed a  reduction  of  $1  million  in  the  AEC^ 
request,    this    reduction    to    be   applied 
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against  the  program  generally.  In  its 
report  the  committee  recommends  that 
work  directly  related  to  the  types  of  re- 
actors now  being  made  available  com- 
mercially be  phased  out  and  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  longer  range  development 
objectives  of  the  program. 

The  AEC's  civilian  power  reactor  pro- 
gram is  a  research  and  development 
effort  designed  to  introduce  a  new  en- 
ergy source  into  the  national  economy. 
The  ultimate  objective  of  this  program 
is  the  development  of  breeder  reactors  to 
meet  the  Nation's  long-term  energy 
needs.  In  general,  the  program  is  char- 
acterized by  a  continuing  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  development  of  low 
conversion  ratio  light  water  reactors  to 
the  more  advanced  converter  and 
breeder  type  reactors  which  hold  the 
promise  of  a  more  efficient  utilization  of 
this  Nation's  nuclear  fuel  resources. 
This  shift  is  consistent  with  the  position 
which  this  committee  lias  expressed 
since  1963  and  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  basic  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  AEC's  November  1962  report 
to  the  President  on  civilian  nuclear 
power. 

The  committee  strongly  endorses  a 
Government-supported  program  direct- 
ed to  the  achievement  of  our  ultimate 
goal  in  nuclear  power — the  creation  of 
a  virtually  limitless  supply  of  nuclear 
energy.  The  committee  agrees  with  the 
Commission's  objective  of  developing 
advanced  converter  and  self-sustaining 
breeder  reactors  to  increase  the  Nation's 
energy  resources  pending,  hopefully,  the 
successful  development  of  high-gain 
breeders. 

However,  the  committee  believes  that 
continual  vigilance  must  be  exercised  to 
phase  the  Government  out  of  further  de- 
velopment of  improvements  to  types  of 
reactors  which  are  commercially  avail- 
able, which  effort  should  be  carried  for- 
ward by  private  industry.  The  Commis- 
sion should  also  avoid  support  of  those 
reactor  types  which  prove  to  be  the  least 
promising,  or  at  most  only  as  good  as 
types  which  are  available. 

Second.  Included  within  the  overall 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  the 
AEC  is  the  sum  of  $132,363,000  for  two 
new  civilian  cooperative  power  proj- 
ects—the large  seed  blanJcet  reactor, 
LSBR,  and  the  high-temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor,  HTGR.  The  seed  and 
blanket  reactor  and  the  high-tempera- 
ture gas-cooled  reactor  projects  are  de- 
signed to  use  thorium  as  a  fuel  in  addi- 
tion to  uranium.  Our  present  thermal 
reactors  use  only  about  1  percent  of  the 
available  energy  in  uranium.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  breeding  with  thorium,  we  will 
increase  utilization  of  available  energy 
by  about  50  times.  These  two  projects 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  atomic 
energy  program  that  I  will  discuss  each 
of  them  in  some  detail. 

LSBR    PROJECT 

.  This  bill  would  authorize  AEC  to  enter 
into  a  cooperative  project  with  a  State, 
It  departments  and  agencies,  or  with  prl- 
^m?^^'  P^'^^icly.  or  cooperatively  owned 
utilities  or  industrial  organizations  for 
participation  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment, design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  thorium  seed-blanket  nuclear 


powerplant— LSBR.  The  LSBR  current- 
ly is  under  consideration  for  construction 
by  the  State  of  California  to  supply  pow- 
er to  pump  water  for  the  State's  water 
supply  project.  An  appropriation  of 
$91,500,000  would  be  authorized  for  this 
project,  this  amount  being  included  in 
the  amount  of  the  overall  appropriation 
to  be  authorized  by  this  bill.  The  State 
of  California  as  its  part  of  the  cooperative 
program  would  contribute  $80  million  for 
the  plant  and  would  pay  the  AEC  an  esti- 
mated $51.7  million  for  steam  produced 
with  the  AEC's  devjelopmental  core. 

Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the 
AEC.  and  Adm.  H.G.  Rickover,  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
reactors,  strongly  believe  the  LSBR  proj- 
ect will  help  to  attain  the  general  objec- 
tive of  the  AEC's  advanced  converter  and 
breeder  reactor  program,  which  the  com- 
mittee endorses.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  welcomes  President  Johnson's 
reiteration  of  his  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  converter  and  breeder 
reactors  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  AEC 
of  April  17.  1965,  reproduced  on  page  52 
of  the  Joint  Committee's  report  on  H.R. 
8122. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  proposed  bill  submitted  by 
the  AEC  authorized  the  LSBR  but  limited 
the  AEC  to  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  State  of  California. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  technical  feasibility  of  the 
seed  and  blanket  reactor  in  connection 
with  some  fuel  element  problems.  In 
order  that  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, let  me  discuss  this. 

The  committee  on  April  12  was  in- 
formed by  Admiral  Rickover  of  a  fuel 
element  problem  which  was  subsequently 
confirmed  in  a  letter  from  AEC  Chairman 
Seaborg,  dated  April  19,  1965.  This  is 
discussed  in  an  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  State  of 
California  dated  April  26,  1965,  and  May 
3.  1965.  printed  at  page  1913  in  the  com- 
mittee's printed  hearing  record.  The 
problem  is  not  related  to  the  principal 
objective  of  the  project — to  prove  the 
breeding  concept — but  rather  to  how  long 
the  first  core  may  last  before  refueling. 
With  the  present  design  it  appears  the 
first  core  may  not  last  the  full  9  years. 

The  Commission  reported  in  its  April 
26,  1965.  letter  that  redesign  of  certain 
of  the  proposed  fuel  elements  for  the 
LSBR  will  be  necessary  to  provide  as- 
surance of  the  ability  of  these  fuel  ele- 
ments to  perform  satisfactorily  for  9 
years  of  reactor  operation.  The  Com- 
mission reiterated  its  confidence  in  the 
oxide  fuel  proposed  for  the  reactor  and 
reaffirmed  its  confidence  in  the  seed- 
blanket  concept.  The  Commission  also 
stated  that  redesign  of  the  fuel  is  not 
expected  to  prevent  demonstration  of 
breeding  or  to  provide  a  reliable  plant 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  State. 

By  letter  of  May  3,  1965.  the  State  of 
California  stated  that,  consistent  with  Its 
objectives,  the  State  is  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  construction  of  the 
LSBR  plant  and  utilization  of  its  power. 
However,  several  conditions  must  be  sat- 
isfied before  the  State  can  sign  a  defini- 
tive contract  for  this  project.  The  State 
also  notified  AEC  that  it  Is  willing  to 


agree  to  an  extension  of  the  date  for 
signing  a  firm  contract  for  the  LSBR 
project,  to  approximately  September  1, 
1966,  provided  that  Congress  acts  this 
year  to  authorize  the  LSBR  project  for 
construction. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented, 
the  committee  has  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  Admiral  Rickover  and  the  Com- 
mission to  resolve  these  problems,  and  to 
consummate  a  contract  to  proceed  with 
this  project.  The  committee  further  be- 
lieves it  is  vital  to  obtain  the  information 
which  will  flow  from  this  Important  proj- 
ect, and  to  obtain  it  without  delay. 

Consistent  with  other  cooperative  au- 
thorizations, the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  authorization  for  this 
project  not  be  limited  only  to  the  State 
of  California  but  be  broadened  to  include 
potential  participants  including  public 
and  private  utilities.  It  is  possible  that 
events  might  occur  which  would  make  it 
impracticable  to  proceed  with  this  ar- 
rangement with  the  State,  or  would  make 
it  desirable  to  include  others  in  the  co- 
operative an-angement.  The  commit- 
tee's recommended  change  would  provide 
sufficient  flexibility  to  enable  the  AEC  to 
proceed  with  this  Important  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  State,  or  others,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  appropriate  con- 
gressional control  over  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  definitive  cooperative  ar- 
rangement. 

The  committee  further  believes  so 
strongly,  along  with  the  Commission,  in 
the  advance  of  the  seed  and  blanket  tech- 
nology that  it  expects  the  research  and 
development  on  this  concept  to  proceed 
without  interruption.  Section  106(b)  of 
H.R.  8122  would,  accordingly,  permit  the 
AEC  to  utilize  not  in  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
AEC  pursuant  to  this  authorization  for 
performing  research  and  development 
work  on  the  LSBR  prior  to  execution  of 
a  contract  for  this  project. 

HTGR    PROJECT 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  the  AEC 
to  enter  into  a  cooperative  project  with  a 
utility  or  group  of  utilities  and  an  equip- 
ment manufacturer  or  other  industrial 
organization  for  participation  in  the  re- 
search and  development,  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  a  high-tem- 
perature gas-cooled  nuclear  power- 
plant— HTGR.  The  Public  Service  Co. 
of  Colorado  plans  to  build  and  operate 
the  HTGR  on  its  electric  utUity  system. 

This  bill  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $40,863,000  for  this  project, 
this  amount  being  included  in  the  over- 
all appropriation  to  be  authorized  by  this 
bill.  In  addition,  the  AEC  would  be  au- 
thorized to  waive  use  charges  for  this 
project  in  an  estimated  amount  of  $6,- 
443.000,  to  purchase  U^  produced  in 
and  discharged  from  the  reactor  during 
the  cooperative  arrangement,  and  to 
make  reprocessing  arrangements  for  the 
reactor  fuel. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado, 
as  its  portion  of  the  cooperative  program 
would  pay  an  estimated  $45,800,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  powerplant,  the 
equipment  developer,  General  Atomics, 
would,  among  other  things,  pay  for  all 
development   costs  in  excess   of  those 
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covered    by    the    authorization    to    the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  proj- 
ect should  be  approved.  Like  the  seed- 
blanket  reactor,  the  HTGR  is  expected 
to  offer  significant  advances  over  light- 
water  reactors  currently  available  today, 
and  to  provide  a  means  for  making  effec- 
tive utilization  of  another  energy  source, 
thorium. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
a  change  in  the  authorization  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  AEC  to  require  that  this 
project  shall  be  entered  into  in  accord- 
ance with  the  basis  for  an  arrangement 
described  in  the  program  justification 
data  sheet  submitted  by  the  AEC  in  sup- 
port of  this  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Third.  In  the  Euratom  program,  the 
committee  has  recommended  authoriza- 
■  tion  of  $3  million  for  continuation  of  the 
second  5-year  program  with  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community,  orig- 
inally authorized  by  Congress  in  1958. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  a  productive  one.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  the  entire  U.S.  partic- 
ipation has  been  matched  by  Euratom 
and  that  the  contribution  of  the  Uruted 
States  to  the  program  is  spent  within 
this  country.  In  addition  there  is  a  com- 
plete exchange  of  information  between 
the  researchers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Fourth.  In  the  SNAP  program,  which 
is  aimed  at  the  development  of  compact 
soui-ces  of  nuclear  energy  for  use  in  space 
and  on  earth,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  $10  million  cut  in  the  AEC's 
request. 

The  committee  devoted  considerable 
attention  this  year,  particularly  to  the 
SNAP-50  program,  which  concerns  the 
development  cf  a  nuclear-electric  pow- 
erplant  with  a  capability  in  the  hundreds 
of  kilowatts.  The  SNAP-50  project  was 
started  ia  1962  and  has  been  subject  to  a 
series  of  cutbacks  from  its  original  pro- 
gram objectives  in  each  of  the  three 
years  of  existence.  These  changes  in- 
clude cancellation  of  the  original  flight 
test  objective,  cancellation  of  an  experi- 
mental reactor  test,  and  this  year,  the 
administration's  proposed  cancellation 
of  development  of  a  complete  SNAP-50 
reactor  for  ground  test. 

After  a  careful  review  of  this  program, 
including  a  visit  by  members  and  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  to  the  facility  in 
which  most  of  this  work  is  being  carried 
on,  the  committee  concluded  that  trends 
in  this  program  have  now  placed  it  in 
the  classification  of  advanced  technology 
work  with  no  presently  identifiable  proj- 
ect-type objectives.  Accordingly  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  SIO  mil- 
lion reduction  in  the  level  of  effort  for 
this  proeram  from  the  AEC's  request  for 
$22  million,  in  line  with  the  magnitude 
of  effort  considered  appropriate  for  an 
advanced  technology  program  of  this 
nature. 

The  committee  urges  continuation  of 
advanced  systems  technology  develop- 
ment for  potential  space  applications. 
The  committee  further  believes  that  AEC 
should  make  a  selection  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible of  promising  advanced  systems  to 


be  developed  for  space  applications  and 
other  compact  high  performance  nuclear 
power  applications,  and  that  the  project 
development  phase  should  be  initiated 
promptly. 

Fifth.  In  the  physical  research  pro- 
gram, the  committee  has  recommended 
for  authorization  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  AEC.  However,  impor- 
tant changes  have  been  recommended 
by  the  committee  in  some  of  the  individ- 
ual subprograms. 

For  example,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  $1.5  million  be  added 
to  the  medium-energy  physics  program 
and  that  a  total  of  $2  million  be  utilized 
for  research  and  development  and  ad- 
vanced design  studies  for  an  atomic  par- 
ticle accelerator,  known  as  a  meson 
physics  facility,  to  be  built  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  in  New 
Mexico. 

This  facility  is  particularly  related  to 
the  second  of  the  four  safeguards  es- 
tablished in  the  summer  of  1963  against 
the  risks  of  an  abrogation  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.    Safeguard  2  states: 

The  maintenance  of  modern  nuclear  lab- 
oratory facilities  and  programs  in  theoreti- 
cal and  exploratory  nuclear  technology 
which  will  attract,  retain,  and  Insure  the 
continued  application  of  our  human  scien- 
tific resources  to  these  programs  on  which 
continued  progress  ia  nuclear  technology 
depends. 

The  committee  fully  supports  all  of 
the  safeguards.  Safeguard  2  is  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  the  assurance  of 
a  qualitatively  superior  nuclear  weap- 
ons program.  Construction  of  this  re- 
search tool  at  the  LASL  weapons  lab- 
oratory will  definitely  enhance  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  resources  to  the 
nuclear  technology  programs.  In  con- 
nection with  this  action,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  additional  author- 
ization of  $1,200,000  for  preliminary 
architect-engineering  for  the  meson- 
physics  facility. 

The  committee  fiu'ther  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $1  million  in  the 
AEC's  controlled  thermonuclear  research 
program,  which  would  make  the  fiscal 
year  1966  program  level  about  5  percent 
greater  than  that  of  fiscal  year  1965.  At 
the  committees  request  the  AEC  is  pre- 
paring to  submit  a  comprehensive  report 
to  Congress  concerning  thermonuclear 
research  prior  to  next  year's  authorisa- 
tion hearings.  The  committee  believes 
that  significant  increases  in  the  level  of 
effort  for  this  program  cannot  be  justi- 
fied imtil  this  report  is  received  and 
evaluated. 

During  the  committee's  hearings  in 
March  on  high -energy  physics,  there  was 
considerable  interest  expressed  in  con- 
struction of  a  large  new  accelerator  in 
the  energy  range  of  several  himdred  bil- 
lion electron  volts.  In  view  of  this  in- 
terest. I  wish  to  inform  the  Members  that 
there  is  included  within  this  year's  rec- 
ommended authorization  for  high-energy 
physics  $1,900,000  for  advanced  acceler- 
ator design  studies  on  a  100  to  300  Bev 
proton  accelerator.  No  moneys  are  in 
the  fiscal  year  1966  authorization  for 
engineering  or  construction  of  a  multi- 
bev  accelerator. 


The  AEC  announced  on  April  28. 1965 
that  it  has  arranged  for  the  Nationai 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  and  eval- 
uate proposed  sites  referred  to  the  Acad- 
emy by  the  Commission.  It  is  expected 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
will  complete  its  evaluations  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  by 
January  1. 1966,  with  respect  to  locations 
for  building  the  large  accelerator.  While 
no  final  decision  has  been  made  to  build 
the  accelerator,  the  committee  believes 
that  any  consideration  next  year  of 
funds  for  engineering  design  of  the  pro- 
posed large  accelerator  will  necessitate 
prior  selection  by  the  AEC  of  an  appro- 
priate site. 

Sixth:  In  the  AEC's  biology-medicine 
program,  aimed  at  acquiring  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  radiation  ef- 
fects on  living  systems,  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  reduction  of  $2  mil- 
lion from  what  was  requested  by  the 
AEC.  Nevertheless  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  $5  million- 
more  than  the  amount  funded  last  year. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  Com- 
mission should  continue  to  have  a  strong 
biomedical  research  program  supported 
by  the  necessary  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. Significant  contributions  have  been 
made  by  this  program  to  the  general 
fields  of  biology  and  medicine.  However, 
we  believe  the  recommended  sum  is  suf- 
ficient to  support  this  program. 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  primarily 
the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  a  very  significant  percentage 
of  the  appropriations  authorized  by  this 
v.ill  be  used  for  military  activities  in  the 
atomic  energy  program.  With  relatively 
minor  exception.*^,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  the  full 
amounts  requested  by  the  AEC  for  its 
military  programs.  These  funds  are 
used,  among  other  things,  for  develop- 
ment, production,  and  storage  cf  atomic 
weapons  and  the  production  of  weapons 
materials.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  amounts  recommended  for  authori- 
zation in  H.R.  8122  are  adequate  to  en- 
able AEC  to  carry  out  its  weapons  and 
military  production  activities  as  estab- 
lished by  the  President. 

Section  101(b)  of  the  bill  provides  an 
authorization  of  approximately  $295  mil- 
lion for  plant  and  capital  equipment  for 
the  AEC.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  $1.3  million  cut  in  the  authori- 
zation requested  by  the  AEC  and  In  ad- 
dition recommended  several  changes  in 
individual  projects.  These  changes 
eliminated  funds  which,  in  the  commit- 
tee's opiriion,  were  unnecessary  to  carry 
out  the  projects  to  be  authorized. 

Sections  102,  103,  and  104  of  the  bill 
provide  certain  limitations  and  condi- 
tions on  the  use  of  funds  authorized  by 
the  bill,  similar  to  provisions  contained 
in  previous  AEC  authorization  acts. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  extends  for  1 
year,  to  June  30,  1966,  the  date  for  AEC 
to  approve  proposals  under  the  third 
round  of  the  cooperative  power  reactor 
demonstration  program.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  said 
last  year  about  the  extension  of  this  au- 
thority, namely  that  further  assistance 
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for  low  conversion  ratio  light  water  re- 
actors which  are  now  being  made  avail- 
able commercially,  is  not  contemplated. 
As  I  said  with  respect  to  the  two  new 
cooperative  projects  authorized  by  this 
bill,  the  Goverrmient's  support  in  this 
program  has  shifted  to  development  of 
the  advanced  converter  and  breeder  re- 
actors. 

Sections  106  and  107  of  the  bill  specifi- 
cally authorize  the  two  new  cooperative 
projects  which  I  have  already  discussed. 

Finally,  section  108  of  this  bill  rescinds 
authorization  for  five  prior-year  projects 
amounting  to  $60,955,000  exclusive  of 
waiver  of  use  charges  for  nuclear  fuel. 

Included  among  the  rescinding  proj- 
ects are  two  cooperative  power  reac- 
tor demonstration  arrangements,  which 
have  been  proposed  pertaining  to  a  spec- 
tral shift  power  reactor  and  the  AVR 
project,  at  Juelich,  Germany.  The  AEC 
has  determined  not  to  proceed  with  fur- 
ther support  of  the  spectral  shift  reactor 
concept  in  fiscal  year  1966,  and  the  AVR 
project  is  now  proceeding  on  a  different 
basis,  substantially  less  costly  to  the 
Government  than  the  $5.5  million  pro- 
gram authorized  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  confident  this  bill 
represents  the  combined  judgment  and 
best  thinking  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  We  on  the  committee 
are  fully  mindful  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  to  avoid 
waste  and  extravagance  in  Goverrunent 
expenditures.  We  also  bear  an  equally 
important  resE>onsibility  to  the  American 
people  to  bring  to  fruition  the  tremen- 
dous benefits  which  the  peaceful  atom 
holds  forth  for  us  and  our  children. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  fulfill  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
expressed  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  that: 

The  development,  use,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
paramount  objective  of  making  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  that  this  bill 
was  reported  out  by  the  Joint  Committee 
without  dissent.  I  urge  its  enactment  in 
its  present  form. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Committee 
for  their  hard  work  and  assistance  in 
committee  meetings  and  hearings  in  re- 
solving the  many  difficult  problems  pre- 
sented by  an  authorization  bill  of  this 
significance.  The  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia and  his  colleagues  on  the  minor- 
ity side  acted  in  a  spirit  of  complete  co- 
operation with  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority side.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  the 
collective  work  of  all  our  committee 
members,  and  I  trust  that  the  other  body 
will  pass  the  bill  without  amendment. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  never  have  under- 
stood exactly  what  an  isotope  is,  and 
^■nat  its  function  is.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  will  explain  that  to  me? 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  An  isotope  is  a 
variation  of  a  chemical  element,  usually; 
it  could  be  metallic,  which  has  been  made 
radioactive  by  being  exposed  to  the  pri- 
mary radioactivity.  It  could  be.  for  in- 
stance, iodine.  Take  the  medicine, 
iodine,  and  we  want  to  use  it  in  a  thyroid 
experiment.  We  make  the  iodine  radio- 
active by  bringing  it  close  to  the  primary 
radioactive  source  of  material,  much  as 
you  would  take  a  knife  blade  and  rub  it  on 
a  magnetic  surface.  This  brings  about 
radioactivity.  When  given  to  a  patient 
by  a  doctor  it  settles  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
The  results  can  be  recorded  on  a 
photographic  plate,  and  you  can  see  the 
exact  situation  in  the  thyroid  gland.  In 
other  words,  it  functions  to  outline  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  the  surgeon  knows 
where  to  cut  when  he  operates  on  the 
thyroid  gland.  Radioactive  isotope  is 
material  which  is  made  radioactive  on  a 
secondary  basis,  and  maintains  its  radio- 
activity by  absorption  from  a  primary 
source. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  In  other  words,  it  is 
truly  an  extension  of  the  primary 
source? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  For 
instance,  with  fertilizers,  we  can  make 
a  chemical  fertilizer  radioactive  and 
then  with  geiger  counters  we  can  follow 
the  liquid  fertilizer  and  see  how  much 
of  it  goes  to  the  fruit  of  the  plant  or  to 
the  leaf  of  the  plant  or  the  stalk  of  the 
plant  or  to  the  root  of  the  plant.  Of 
course,  this  is  very  valuable  information 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
We  use  these  radioactive  isotopes  to  take 
the  place  of  radiimi  which  is  very  expen- 
sive while  the  same  isotopes  are  relatively 
inexpensive.  We  use  them  in  our  hos- 
pitals to  make  boron  radioactive  and  it 
emits  radioactivity  the  same  as  radiiun 
would,  but  does  so  m.uch  more  cheaply. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  So  it  has  limitless 
possibilities. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  limits  of  these  possibilities  are. 
Some  of  the  doctors  who  testified  before 
us  say  that  this  is  the  most  important 
diagnostic  tool  that  has  been  given  to 
them  since  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  by  Harvey  and  the  X- 
ray.  They  can  follow  the  chemicals 
through  the  body  and  through  agricul- 
tural plants  and  through  animals  in  the 
field  of  animal  husbandry  and  find  out 
exactly  what  the  effects  are  and  where 
the  disabled  parts  of  the  body  are  in 
certain  areas  such  as  brain  tumors  and 
thyroid  difficulties  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  also  for  his  very 
illuminating  reply  to  my  question. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  California  for 
the  fine  work  that  he  has  always  done 
on  this  program.  His  explanation  of  this 
very  complicated  subject  is  very  enlight- 
ening and  helpful  to  the  Members. 


I  would  like  to  inqtiire  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  as  to 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
SNAP-50  program  and  would  appreciate 
his  explanation  as  to  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  adjustments  that  are 
referred  to  in  his  report  on  that  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman's  question.  This 
is  an  important  question  because  it  in- 
volves a  very  important  project.  The 
committee  has  considered  this  very  care- 
fully and  I  have  prepared  an  answer 
which  I  believe  will  give  you  a  complete 
understanding  of  it. 

As  the  committee  has  pointed  out  in 
its  report,  the  SNAP-50  program  has 
suffered  from  continual  changes  in  pro- 
gram objectives  and  goals. 

The  SNAP-50  reactor  was  aimed  at  the 
development  of  a  highly  compact  liquid 
metal-cooled  reactor  coupled  to  a  power 
conversion  system  for  the  purpose  of  gen- 
erating electricity  for  space  vehicles. 
The  electricity  produced  could  be  used 
either  to  power  electrical  equipment  or 
to  provide  electric  propulsion  for  space 
travel. 

The  SNAP-50  program  was  started  in 
1962  utilizing  facilities  and  some  design 
information  developed  in  the  indirect 
cycle  project  of  the  airci-aft  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion program  which  was  canceled  in 
January  1961.  The  total  cost  of  these 
facilities  was  $65  million — $60  million  of 
which  was  funded  by  the  Air  Force,  $5 
million  by  the  AEC.  The  entire  facility, 
referred  to  as  CANEL  facility,  was  ttirned 
over  to  the  AEC  for  conduct  of  the 
SNAP-50  program.  Original  plans  made 
in  1962  called  for  a  reactor  experiment 
in  1965,  a  reactor-power  conversion 
groimd  test  in  1966,  and  a  flight  test  pro- 
gram to  begin  in  1969. 

In  1963  the  administration  decided  it 
no  longer  intended  to  carry  out  in  1964 
the  flight  test  objective  for  1969. 

In  1965  the  administration  decided  it 
no  longer  planned  to  carry  out  the  sys- 
tem ground  test  scheduled  for  1966. 

Every  time  the  program  was  sched- 
uled to  take  a  significant  step  forward, 
program  objectives  were  changed  in 
order  to  save  money.  I  want  to  empha- 
size to  the  gentleman  that  these  changes 
were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
It  was  not  done  at  the  instance  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

But  these  actions  made  it  completely 
obvious  that  there  was  not  and  is  not  a 
serious  intention  to  complete  the  devel- 
opment of  this  project,  at  this,  time,  at 
least. 

During  the  period  fiscal  year  1962  to 
fiscal  year  1965,  a  total  of  $55  million 
has  been  spent  on  the  SNAP-50  pro- 
gram. Preparatory  to  the  submission  of 
the  AEC  authorization  bill  for  last  year, 
the  Commission  made  a  detailed  study 
of  the  entire  SNAP  program.  In  the 
Commission's  analysis  of  SNAP-50,  it 
was  estimated  that  ground  and  flight 
demonstration,  plus  operational  and 
reliability  development,  would  require  an 
expenditure  of  from  $1.3  billion  to  $1.8 
billion  over  a  17-year  period.  So  we  can 
see   this   is    a   gigantic   project.    It    is 
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planned  over  a  long  period  of  time.    It 
will  cost  from  $1.3  billioiVto  $1.8  billion. 

Now,  the  commltte  has  seen  other  re- 
search and  development  programs  pro- 
ceed to  the  point  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent — and. 
when  close  to  fruition,  the  program  was 
canceled.  The  nuclear  ram  Jet  pro- 
gram. Project  Pluto,  is  one  example  of 
this.  The  committee  believed  we  should 
have  gone  forward  with  the  flight  pro- 
gram, but,  nevertheless,  the  AEC  and 
the  Air  Force  were  denied  funds  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Returning  to  SNAP-50 — this  is  very 
important — there  has  been  no  expressed 
Interest  of  significance  which  indicates 
a  use  for  such  a  device  within  the  next 
20  years.  Remember,  no  expressed  in- 
terest. The  committee  studied  the  his- 
tory and  the  plans  for  this  SNAP-50 
program.  The  destiny  of  the  program 
was  obvious.  Year  after  year  $20  mil- 
lion to  $30  million  would  be  spent  on  the 
work,  and  every  time,  as  in  the  past,  a 
significant  step  could  be  made  to  com- 
plete the  project,  the  goals  would  be  cut 
back. 

As  was  stated  during  the  hearings  on 
this  project,  we  cannot  afford  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  com- 
mit peoples'  lives  to  researcri  and  devel- 
opment projects  and  step-by-step  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  their  feet. 

So  the  committee  studied  this  matter. 
We  even  went  to  the  trouble  of  going  to 
the  CANEL  project,  and  we  spent  a  day 
going  through  it.  We  decided  we  would 
propose  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
responsible  thing. 

We  faced  these  facts,  and  from  the 
information  furnished  we  could  only 
conclude  that  SNAP-50  is  an  expensive, 
long-range  program  which  should  be 
approached  through  the  route  of  a  sound, 
ba^ic  technology  effort  with  limited  ob- 
jectives until  the  time  a  clear-cut  devel- 
opment decision  can  be  made. 

The  committee's  action  in  recommend- 
ing the  reduction  from  the  proposed  $22 
million  to  $12  million  is  in  keeping  with 
the  level  of  effort  which  the  committee 
considers  appropriate  for  an  advanced 
technology  program  of  this  nature. 

During  the  conduct  of  this  technology 
program,  the  Commission  plans  work  on 
other  advanced  systems  such  as  therm- 
ionics,  boiling  potassium,  and  other  high 
temperature  refractory  metal  reactors. 
This  is  goins  on  in  small  experiments 
that  do  not  involve  much  money,  rela- 
tively speaking. 

It  may  well  be  that  when  a  contem- 
plated near-term  use  develops  for  mega- 
watt and  higher  power  electric  systems 
for  space,  such  as  we  originally  envisaged 
in  SNAP-50.  that  we  will  find  a  number 
of  reactor  and  power  conversion  systems 
from  which  to  choose,  perhaps  res^oltlng 
in  a  cheaper  or  higher  performance 
system. 

.1  might  point  out  that  there  are  cer- 
tain experiments  going  now  which  are 
proving  to  be  very  interesting  at  a  very 
low  cost  of  development,  which  con- 
template the  changing  of  atomic  heat 
directly  into  electricity  without  sending 
it  through  the  moving  parts  of  a  genera- 
tor. The  scientists  who  have  testified 
before  our  committee  claim  that  some  of 


these  recent  discoveries  in  the  labora- 
tories point  to  the  achievement  of  this 
end  by  having  multiple  thermionic  con- 
version devices,  which  are  very  simple. 
If  one  or  more  of  these  devices  malfunc- 
tion, if  something  happens,  the  rest  of 
the  devices,  being  multiplications  of  the 
same  device,  will  continue  to  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  you  have  a 
generator  with  many  hundreds  of  mov- 
ing parts  on  which  you  depend  for  your 
electrical  conversion,  if  one  part  of  that 
generator  goes  bad,  then  the  whole  gen- 
erator stops.  So  we  are  looking  with 
interest  on  this  development.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  that  I  think  caused  us  to 
pause  in  asking  the  Congress  at  this  time 
to  commit  itself  to  a  $1  or  $2  billion 
project.  We  want  to  wait  just  a  little 
while  in  point  of  time  to  see  what 
is  going  to  happen.  However,  we  do 
think  this  is  still  worthy  of  a  basic  tech- 
nology program  and  we  are  going  to 
support  it. 

I  might  say  in  terms  of  money  we  are 
not  supporting  some  of  these  other  pro- 
grams which  show  some  promise 
stronger  than  we  are,  until  we  get  closer 
to  the  point  where  we  feel  we  are  more 
certain  this  device  could  be  made,  and 
also  until  we  get  the  NASA  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  come  forward 
and  say.  "We  want  you  to  do  this."  We 
have  tried  to  get  them  to  come  forward 
and  make  this  assertion  or  this  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  but  we  have 
been  unsuccessful.  So  in  all  honesty  to 
the  Congress,  who  have  put  this  respon- 
sibility on  the  committee,  we  decided 
that  this  was  the  best  course  to  pursue. 
I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  pardon 
me  answering  him  in  some  detail  on  this 
because  it  is  an  important  matter  but 
I  thought  he  should  be  entitled  to  the 
full  thinking  of  our  committee  on  it. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  explanation  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  a  further  question.  First  of  all. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
has  visited  the  CANEL  plant  and  I  thank 
him  for  doing  this  because  I  know  how 
much  energy  he  has  put  into  this  par- 
ticular investigation  and  the  concern 
which  it  has  caused  him.  I  would  now 
like  to  refer  to  a  letter  submitted  to  Dr. 
Seaborg  by  Alexander  H.  Flax.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research 
and  Development,  which  you  will  find  in 
your  hearings  at  pages  1002  and  1003. 

Referring  to  the  Air  Force  position  he 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Our  present  view  of  the  level  of  effort  of 
the  program  is  that  It  should  be  paced 
primarily  by  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nology, not  by  forecasts  of  requirements. 
Consideration  of  a  schedule  for  flight  test  In 
current  program  planning  documents  Is  pre- 
mature, because  of  our  present  Inability  to 
foresee  military  applications  of  a  SNAP-50/ 
SPUR  space  power  unit. 

The  Air  Force  supports  the  continuation 
of  SNAP-50  SPUR  &s  a  technology  program 
which  Is  oriented  initially  toward  component 
demonstrations  and  ultimately  toward  a 
ground  feasibility  demonstration  of  the 
powerplant  concept.  The  Air  Force  recom- 
mends that  the  AEC  obtain  approval  of  a 
fiscal  year  1968  budget  which  will  permit 
continuation  of  the  reactor  and  power  con- 
version efforts  needed  to  achieve  the  SNAP- 
50 /SPUR  technology  objectivea. 


Then  in  reference  to  the  same  SNAP- 
50  program.  Dr.  Seaborg,  in  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Space  Committee,  in 
answer  to  a  question  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  think  that  the  SNAP-50  program  has 
such  a  great  potential  that  the  components 
development,  the  reactor  development  and 
early  power  conversion  systems  development 
will  go  on. 

I  quote  both  of  those  statements  to 
show  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sup- 
port for  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia says  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
program.  I  specifically  ask,  does  the 
level  of  effort  which  you  are  recommend- 
ing allow  this  program  to  be  continued 
with  these  particular  characteristics  in 
mind? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  allows  the  effort 
to  be  continued  from  a  standpoint  of 
research,  design,  and  testing  of  materi- 
als, but  it  does  not  allow  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  on  component  parts— you 
might  say  the  hardware.  The  problem 
of  the  committee  was  that  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  using 
agencies  of  the  Government,  that  we 
were  not  at  this  time  justified  in  carry- 
ing the  component  section  of  the  project 
forward.  But  we  are  interested  in  the 
technology  and  believe  the  research  in 
it  should  continue  in  that  field. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recognize  what  a  difficult  job  it  is  for  any 
of  the  committees  of  Congress  dealing 
with  such  expensive  programs  to  make 
a  determination  as  to  when  a  program  of 
such  great  expense  should  continue  or 
should  be  cut  off.  But  it  is  somewhat 
disturbing  that  there  is  already  fed  into 
this  particular  aspect  of  this  program 
the  fact  that  men,  or  teams,  have  al- 
ready been  formed  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  this  particular  task;  and 
when  we  do  build  up  a  competency  of 
this  kind  and  it  begins  to  disintegrate, 
it  has  a  great  effect  not  only  on  those 
individuals  or  that  team,  but  on  the  en- 
tire environment  in  which  this  activity 
takes  place. 

I  recognize  the  concern  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  in  this  matter 
and  the  problem  that  it  poses  to  this  par- 
ticular committee.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  you  do  have  the  faith  in  this  pro- 
gram and  that  it  ought  to  be  continued 
at  an  appropriate  level. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say  this 
much  to  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  understanding  of  the 
committee's  position  because  every  time 
we  have  to  do  something  like  this  we  try 
to  know  exactly  what  the  Impact  will  be 
upon  the  scientists  who  are  in  this  pro- 
gram. And  we  have  some  very  able 
scientists  in  it.  We  know  what  the  im- 
pact would  be  upon  the  community  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  reduction  in  activity. 
But  we  have  been  forced  to  do  this  in 
community  after  community  in  the  shut- 
ting down  of  the  reactor  at  Hanford  and 
Oak  Ridge  and  different  places;  and 
every  time  we  run  into  this  problem.  In 
some  instances,  of  reduction  in  persoruiel 
I  talked  to  the  senior  contracting  ofiQcial 
in  the  CANEL  project  during  the  time  I 
was  up  there.  We  got  an  assurance  from 
him,  that  in  the  giant  Pratt-Whitney  op- 
eration that  they  were  going  to  be  able  to 
transfer  those  people  who  would  not  be 
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used  in  the  CANEL  project  into  other 
sections  of   the  Pratt-Whitney  opera- 

I  might  say  that  this  was  the  only 
place  in  all  of  the  different  projects  where 
we  have  had  to  curtail  where  we  had 
this  kind  of  assurance. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  in- 
terest in  this  and  I  know  he  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  this  will  not  result  in  un- 
employment of  these  people  who  have 
worked  so  faithfully  in  this  project. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recognize  that  the  gentleman  has  done 
that  and  I  have  had  information  that 
he  was  particularly  concerned  and  did 
question  what  might  happen  to  the  em- 
ployees working  on  the  SNAP-50. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman,  too.  If  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  the  NASA  organization  would 
come  before  our  committee  just  once 
and  say  to  us,  we  need  this,  we  want  you 
to  go  ahead  on  it  as  you  did  on  the 
nuclear  submarine  or  some  other  device 
which  they  might  be  using  at  this  time 
that  we  have  developed,  I  think  then 
we  would  be  in  a  position  where  possibly 
we  could  get  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ap- 
proval for  additional  funds  for  this  proj  - 
ect.  I  do  not  consider  this  project  dead. 
I  consider  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
through  a  period  of  looking  at  it  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  technological 
job  that  is  present  here  and  in  view  of 
the  competing  heat-producing  projects 
which  now  seem  to  have  some  promise. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  continue  it  in 
the  laboratory  for  awhile,  and  look  at  it 
before  we  make  any  final  decision. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
appreciates  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram and  says  he  is  watching  it  care- 
fully and  is  looking  for  that  kind  of  sup- 
port is  helpful  because  it  recognizes  to 
an  important  degree  the  extent  to  which 
a  program  of  this  kind  will  be  necessary 
in  the  future  if  America  is  to  reach  the 
heights  necessary  in  space  and  to  main- 
tain our  security  as  well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California,  for 
his  excellent  answers  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

And,  I  have  no  real  thing  to  add  inso- 
far as  the  technical  discussion  is  con- 
cerned. However,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  and  I  used  to  serve  on  the 
same  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  great  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  really  try- 
ing to  do.  is  it  not,  is  to  preserve  the 
research  and  technology  that  has  been 
developed  by  these  people  who  have  been 
working  on  this  project? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  So  they  might  be  able 
to  use  them  in  future  projects  which  this 
country  might  need? 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  As  soon  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  NASA  can 
make  up  their  minds  which  way  they 
want  to  go  technically  and  put  some  of 
their  agencies'  own  money  into  it,  these 
people  who  have  been  working  on  this 
project  and  programs  for  so  long  will 
be  in  a  position  to  go  forward  with  it 
and  the  committee  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  fund  it? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And,  we  might  be 
in  a  little  stronger  position  before  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  did  read  the  hearings  and  recog- 
nized that  the  gentleman  did  ask  time 
and  again  for  the  kind  of  support  which 
would  be  necessary  from  the  other  agen- 
cies to  lift  up  the  appropriations  to  a 
higher  degree  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, unless  there  are  further  questions 
on  specific  points  in  the  bill  at  this  time. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  when  this  bill  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  paid 
tribute  both  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HOLIFIELD]  who  has  just  addressed 
the  Committee,  and  also  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  this  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
mer],  for  the  leadership  they  have  con- 
sistently displayed  with  respect  to  the 
work  of  this  very  important  committee 
on  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve. 

I  would  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  want  to  publicly  repeat  and  re- 
iterate the  words  of  praise  which  I  had 
for  these  gentlemen  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant authorization  bills  on  which  the 
House  is  called  upon  to  act  each  year, 
because  it  does,  of  course,  authorize  the 
appropriations  to  support  one  of  the  most 
important  agencies  of  our  Government; 
important  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  military  preparedness  but  impor- 
tant also  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
it  does  and  the  potential  it  has  with 
respect  to  our  civilian  economy. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  today 
to  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Since  my  appointment  to  the  Joint 
Committee  in  1963, 1  have  been  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  review  of  our 
Nation's  atomic  energy  program.  This 
committee  assignment  has  particularly 
interested  me  because  of  the  tremendous 
impact  atomic  energy  has  had,  and  will 
have,  on  the  national  and  international 
affairs  of  this  country.  I  need  not  re- 
peat what  our  able  chairman  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer] 
have  said  about  this  bill.  I  do  wish  to 
offer  some  comments  on  matters  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me. 


First.  The  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory: 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks 
to  the  role  in  our  national  atomic  energy 
program  of  the  Argonne  National  Labo- 
ratory in  Illinois  inasmuch  as  the  bill 
now  before  us  would  provide  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  fimds  for  the  operation 
of  that  laboratory. 

Argonne  National  Laboratory  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  metallurgical  labora- 
tory organized  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  January  1942  under  contract 
to  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development.  In  May  1943  the 
activity  became  known  as  the  Manhattan 
District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Pioneering  research  was  conducted  here. 
From  this  beginning  grew  the  nuclear 
capability  of  this  country.  In  July  of 
1946  responsibility  for  operation  of  the 
laboratory  was  assumed  by  the  newly 
formed  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Argonne  engages  in  major  efforts  in 
three  fields :  physical  research,  biological 
research,  and  reactor  development. 
About  one-half  of  the  work  done  at 
Argonne  is  devoted  to  basic  research  in 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences;  the 
balance  of  the  effort  is  in  engineering 
research  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  reactors.  In  addition 
to  the  work  at  the  Laboratory  in  Lemont, 
111.,  test  work  is  carried  out  at  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Station  in  Idaho. 
In  the  field  of  physical  research, 
Argonne  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions. The  Laboratory  has  recently  com- 
pleted design,  construction,  and  initial 
operation  of  a  high  energy  accelerator, 
the  Zero  Gradient  Synchrotron.  This 
machine  is  capable  of  accelerating  pro- 
tons to  an  energy  of  12.5  billion  electron 
volts.  It  will  serve  as  an  important  tool 
for  high  energy  physics  research  at 
Argorme. 

An  item  of  special  importance  to  fu- 
ture physics  research  at  Argonne  is  a  $17 
million  construction  project,  a  liquid 
bubble  chamber  for  high  energy  physics 
experimentation,  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  current  bill. 

Prior  to  1962  it  was  a  commonly  ac- 
cepted scientific  premise  that  the  so- 
called  noble  gases — xenon,  krypton,  neon, 
and  so  forth — could  not  enter  into  chem- 
ical combination  with  other  elements  to 
form  compounds.  However,  Argonne 
scientists  in  1962  discovered  a  way  to 
form  a  stable  compound  of  xenon — 
xenon  tetrafluoride.  They  went  on  to 
form  other  such  compounds  and  a  new 
field  of  chemistry  was  born. 

Argonne's  biological  research  effort 
has  also  produced  significant  results. 
The  program  is  aimed  at  basic  research 
principally  at  the  cellular  and  molecular 
level  in  order  to  understand  better  the 
interaction  of  radiation  with  biological 
systems,  including  man.  In  the  field  of 
cytogenetics — the  study  of  chromosome 
number  and  structure — a  cooperative 
venture  of  the  Applied  Mathematics  Di- 
vision and  the  Biology  Division  of  Ar- 
gonne revolutionized  the  conduct  of  ex- 
perimental research  by  developing  a 
computerized  method  for  rapidly  scan- 
ning thousands  of  photomicrographs  of 
irradiated  cells  and  recording  the  signif- 
icance of  the  observations. 
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Basic  research  of  the  typos  I  have 
mentioned  are  essential  to  the  progress 
and  the  vitality  of  our  nuclear  energy 
program.  President  Johnson  made  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  need  for  such  re- 
search when  he  stated  in  a  letter  dated 
April  17.  1965.  to  AEC  Chairman  Sea- 
borg: 

Basic  to  all  of  the  applications  of  nuclear 
energy  is  the  conduct  of  fundanicntiil  re- 
search in  the  physical  and  biomedical 
sciences,  and  I  favor  the  vigorous  pursuit 
of  these  activities. 

In  the  field  of  reactor  development 
Argoruie's  effort  on  fr^st  reactors  is  the 
heart  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's fast  breeder  program.  The  fast 
breeder  reactor  is  indeed  an  amazing  de- 
vice. When  completely  developed  it  will 
be  capable  of  producing  more  fissionable 
material  than  it  consumes.  It  therefore 
has  the  potential  to  generate  heat  for 
the  production  of  electricity  and  simul- 
taneously produce  additional  nuclear 
matoiial  to  fuel  itself  and  other  reactors. 
Many  such  reactors  will  need  to  be  con- 
stioictcd  at  the  turn  of  the  century  i!i 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rajndly  ex- 
panding requirements  for  electricity  in 
our  Nation. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Argounc 
laboratory  are  many  and  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  them  here.  It 
should  be  noted  however  that  this  lab- 
oratory designed,  constructed,  and  op- 
erated the  first  fast  reactor,  the  first 
boiling  v.ater  reactor,  and  carried  out 
pioneer  work  in  the  nuclear  submarine 
reactor  program. 

National  laboratories  such  as  Argonne 
sene  a  ver>'  important  function  in  our 
atomic  energy  program  The  capabilities 
of  the  scientists,  engineers,  and  other 
personnel  employed  there,  represent 
some  of  the  finest  skills  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world. 
These  employees  have  unique  capabili- 
ties important  to  the  solution  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  posed  by  atomic  energy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  money  to  be 
allotted  to  Ai-gonne  National  Laboratory 
under  the  current  bill  is  money  well 
spent  and  will  result  in  productive  re- 
search and  engineering,  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  well-being  of  all 
/  morica  ns. 

Second.  International  safeguards  for 
peaceful  atomic  energy  activities: 

Among  the  important  activities  of  the 
AEC  for  which  funds  would  be  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  the  program  for  cooperation 
with  our  friends  overseas  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

The  Joint  Committee  in  its  review  of 
the  AECs  functions  has  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  problem  of  achieving  an 
adequate  safeguards  inspection  system  to 
assure  that  fissionable  material  and  re- 
actors made  available  to  foreign  nations 
for  peaceful  uses  are  not  diverted  to  mili- 
tary- activities.  Recently  the  Commis- 
sion has  had  considerable  success  in 
moving  from  the  existing  bilateral  safe- 
guards inspection  approach,  that  is,  di- 
rect inspection  of  the  foreign  nation's 
activities  by  the  United  States,  to  control 
under  the  system  which  has  been  set  up 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency — IAEA.  The  United  States  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  supixjrters  of 


the  IAEA  since  the  birth  of  that  orga- 
nization in  1957.  A  strong  IAEA  serves 
a  number  of  important  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  this  country,  including  those 
set  forth  in  President  Eisenliower's 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  program. 

It  is  the  Commission's  hope — one  which 
is  endorsed  by  the  Joint  Committee — 
that  ultimately  all  agreements  for  co- 
operation for  peaceful  purposes  between 
the  United  States  and  friendly  nations 
will  be  safeguarded  by  the  inspections 
system  operated  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  In  certain  cases 
it  may  not  be  practical  at  the  moment, 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  as  the 
time  for  renewal  of  agreements  comes 
along  the  bilateral  safeguards  arrange- 
ments are  being  exchanged  for  coverage 
under  the  system  operated  by  the 
Agency. 

In  order  to  assist  in  developing  inspec- 
tion techniques  and  experience,  the 
United  States  in  March  of  1964  volun- 
tarily offered  at  the  18-Nation  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  Geneva  to  place 
the  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Station  at 
Rowe.  Mass..  under  International 
Acency  safeguards  and  procedures.  The 
first  inspection  by  an  IAEA  team  was 
carried  out  in  November  of  1964  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  two  sim- 
ilar but  unannounced  inspections  by  In- 
ternational Agency  inspectoi-s. 

The  Yankee  reactor  is  a  large  power 
reactor — 17.'i.000  kilowatts — and  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  subject  to  these 
inspections.  A  reactor  of  this  type  using 
slightly  enriched  uranium  fuel  is  capable 
of  an  annual  Plutonium  production  out- 
put of  100  kilograms.  Pour  smaller  re- 
actors within  this  country  had  previously 
been  offered  and  accepted  by  IAEA  for 
safeguards  inspection.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  International  Agency  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  its  capability  to  perform 
uniform  safeguards  inspections  and  that 
all  countries  of  the  world  will  recognize 
the  merit  in  accepting  IAEA  safeguards 
for  all  reactors  of  significant  size. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate my  support  of  the  bill  and  my 
hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  in  the  form 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  B.\tes1. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8122.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  FMr.  HosmerI  have  already 
e.xplained  the  principal  features  of  this 
bill. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  naval  reactor  program. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
addition  of  $2  million  to  the  $96.55  mil- 
lion authorization  requested  by  AEC  for 
the  development  of  both  surface  and  sub- 
marine warship  nuclear  propulsion 
plants,  and  has  recommended  the  full 
amount  of  $3.3  million  requested  for  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  propulsion 
plant  for  a  deep-diving  oceanographic 
research  submarine. 

The  addition  of  the  $2  million  to  the 
program  is  specifically  for  the  continu- 
ation of  work  on  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  core  of  very  long  life  for  instal- 


lation during  refueling  of  the  Truxtun 
and  Bainbridge.  This  core  would  also 
be  installed  initially  in  the  new  frigate 
which  the  House  Anned  Services  Com- 
mittee has  added  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's fiscal  year  1966  authorization  bill. 
Tire  committee  felt  that  the  AECs  pro- 
posed diversion  of  $2  million  to  fund  a 
portion  of  the  costs  for  the  newly  initi- 
ated research  submarine  project  was  not 
justified  since  it  would  result  in  a  delay 
in  the  completion  of  the  long-lived  core 
development  which  is  important  to  the 
improvement  of  the  militai-y  effective- 
ness of  existing  and  planned  destroyer- 
type  warships.  Accordingly,  the  conunit- 
tee  has  recommended  the  addition  of  $2 
million  to  carry  out  this  important  work. 

In  its  action  the  committee  stronglj- 
endorses  the  naval  reactor  program 
which  has  and  is  so  ably  being  carried 
out  under  Admiral  Rickover.  I  am  sure 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
join  me  in  the  expression  of  hope  that 
Admiral  Rickover  will  continue  in  his 
direction  of  the  program  for  many  more 
years.  The  Nation  owes  him  a  great  debt 
for  his  contribution  to  the  security  of  our 
country  and.  for  that  matter,  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  To  him  we  owe  our 
povsition  of  preeminence  in  the  field  of 
naval  nuclear  propulsion. 

In  addition  to  my  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. I  want  to  say  a  few  words  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee.  As  expressed  in  the 
report  prepared  under  our  able  chairman, 
Mr.  Rivers: 

The  committee  feels,  and  has  felt  for  all 
too  long,  th.it  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  both  procrastinated  and  vacillated  In  Its 
approach  to  nuclear-powered  surface  ships. 
It  has  been  an  in-and-out  game,  with  nuclear 
propuLslon  recommended  one  year  and  a  re- 
turn to  conventional  power  the  next  year— 
and  for  the  same  general  type  of  ship.  To 
date,  only  four  surface  ships  with  nuclear 
propulsion  have  been  built,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  urging  of  the  Congress  that 
more  vigorous  action  be  taken  in  this  area. 
These  ships  are,  of  course,  the  Enterprise 
(CVAN):  Bainbridge  (DLGN);  Longbeach 
(CGN);  and  Truxtun  (DLGN)  which  is  now 
under  construction. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  ac- 
cordingly recommended  the  addition  of 
a  nuclear-powered  frigate  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill  this  year  and  the 
House  approved  this  recommendation 
when  it  acted  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's authorization  bill  on  May  5,  1965. 

As  indicated  in  the  Joint  Committee's 
comprehensive  December  1963  report  on 
nuclear  propulsion  for  naval  surface  ves- 
sels, "it  is  an  indisputable,  demonstrated 
fact  that  nuclear  propulsion  increases 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  our  surface 
warships."  The  Department  of  Defense 
made  a  decision  against  nuclear  propul- 
sion in  the  last  aircraft  carrier,  the  John 
F.  Kennedtj — a  serious  mistake — based 
on  "cost  effectiveness"  arguments,  which 
as  pointed  out  in  the  Joint  Committee's 
report,  were  false. 

We  finally  have  a  real  glimmer  of  hop? 
from  the  Defense  Department's  "cost- 
effectiveness"  accounting  group.  The 
latest  cost  effectiveness  study  indicates 
that  if  all  of  the  factors  which  should 
be  considered  are  considered  in  the  an- 
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alysis,  the  conventional  carrier  task  force    military  program  and  a  rapidly  expand- 
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over  its  lifetime  than  the  task  group 
with  a  nuclear  carrier.  This  is  borne 
out  in  a  detailed  classified  analysis  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  January  13,  1965,  by 
the  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense,  Mr, 
Charles  J.  Hitch. 

The  Congress  also  has  put  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  notice  that  no  fur- 
ther delays  can  be  tolerated  in  moving 
ahead  with  the  utilization  of  nuclear 
power  in  our  naval  warships.  The 
Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  report 
states : 

The  committee  is  encouraged  by  testimony 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
nuclear-powered  carrier  will  be  requested 
next  year.  However,  the  committee  states  at 
this  time  that  it  will  ask  the  House  to  au- 
thorize a  nuclear-powered  carrier  next  year 
whether  requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  not,  and  whether  the  two-reactor 
progr.im  has  proceeded  by  that  time  to  the 
point  where  this  powerplant  can  be  used.  A 
nuclear-powered  carrier  will  appear  In  next 
year's  bill  when  presented  on  the  floor  re- 
gardless of  any  foreseeable  circumstances, 
technical,  fiscal,  or  otherwise. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  support  of 
our  naval  nuclear  propulsion  program. 
It  is  an  area  in  which  we  are  clearly 
ahead.  If  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
our  position  we  will  lose  this  leadership 
to  the  detriment  of  our  Nation's  security. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Colorado     [Mr. 

ASPINALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8122,  and  desire  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  now  specifically  to  the 
AECs  raw  materials  program. 

The  budget  requirement  for  the  AECs 
raw  materials  program  consists  entirely 
of  costs  related  to  the  procurement  of 
uranium  concentrates  under  long-term 
contracts  executed  in  prior  years.  These 
contracts  were  part  of  a  program  to  ac- 
quire adequate  supplies  of  uranium  for 
our  national  defense,  which  included 
establishment  of  a  healthy  domestic 
uranium  industry.  The  Government 
contractual  commitments  must  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  committee  has,  therefore, 
recommended  authorization  of  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  AEC  for  the  raw 
materials  program  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Uranium  concentrate  purchases  in 
fiscal  year  1966  are  estimated  by  the  AEC 
to  be  about  18  percent  less  than  fiscal 
year  1965  purchases.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  long-term  con- 
tracts for  Canadian  and  South  African 
uranium  expire  in  December  1966. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
the  AEC  authorization  bill,  AEC  testified 
that  its  estimate  of  annual  uranium  re- 
quirements for  domestic  civilian  uses  by 
1980  had  inci'eased  very  significantly 
over  estimates  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  1964.  This  testimony  clearly 
illustrates  the  need  for  the  AEC  and  the 
Joint  Committee  to  be  alert  to  new  de- 
velopments which  could  change  the  as- 
sessment of  future  requirements  for 
uranium  and  the  adequacy  of  our  ura- 
nium resources  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 
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ing  civilian  atomic  power  industry.  This 
is  a  subject  which  the  Joint  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Raw  Materials,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  study  closely. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
turn  my  attention  to  another  provision 
contained  in  the  legislation,  and,  that  is 
the  high-temperature  gas-cooled  reac- 
tor which  would  be  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion by  this  body  is  a  cooperative  project 
among  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  and  the 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  The  reactor 
to  be  built  under  this  arrangement  would 
be  a  commercial  size— 330,000  kilo- 
watts— prototype  to  demonstrate  the  uti- 
lization of  uranium-thorium  fuel  in  a 
high-temperature  gas-cooled  reactor 
central  station  powerplant. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
and  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.  jointly 
responded  to  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission invitation  for  a  proposal  to  build 
a  high-temperature  gas-cooled  reactor 
prototype.  The  Public  Service  Co.  will 
provide  the  plant  site,  will  purchase 
the  completed  plant  and  will  operate  it 
as  a  base  load  on  its  electrical  power 
system.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion will  receive  the  benefit  of  technical, 
financial,  and  economic  data  developed 
by  Public  Service  Co. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  has  a  long- 
standing interest  in  atomic  energy  mat- 
ters. As  early  as  10  years  ago,  Public 
Service,  together  with  other  electric  util- 
ity companies,  formed  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  study  the  application  of  nu- 
clear powerplants  for  the  generation  of 
electricity.  In  1958  the  company  com- 
mitted a  portion  of  its  research  and 
development  fimds  to  sponsor  study  by 
industry  of  the  high -temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor  concept. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  is  the 
largest  supplier  of  electricity  in  the 
State.  The  present  capability  of  the 
company's  generating  facilities  is  1,257,- 

000  kilowatts.  The  company's  electrical 
demand  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  8 
percent  per  year.  The  proposed  plant 
when  completed  would  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  company's  gen- 
erating capacity. 

I  commend  the  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado  for  its  part  in  this  undertaking. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  construction  of 
this  reactor  powerplant  and  the  asso- 
ciated research  and  development  pro- 
gram can  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  country's  civilian  nuclear 
power  program. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8122. 

This  is  my  first  year  of  service  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 

1  must  say  that  I  am  much  impressed 
by  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Joint 
Committee  has  reviewed  the  AECs 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
legislation  which  is  now  before  the 
House. 

Over  a  period  of  11  weeks,  beginning 
in  January,  the  committee  has  held  20 


public  hearing  sessions  and  6  executive 
sessions  to  receive  testimony  and  detailed 
information  on  all  elements  of  the 
AECs  program.  In  addition,  subsequent 
to  the  hearings,  further  information  has 
been  provided  by  the  AEC  in  response  to 
specific  questions  raised  by  committee 
members  in  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
The  committee's  recommendations  on 
this  matter  are  contained  in  a  carefully 
drawn  58-page  report  which  has  been 
filed  by  Chairman  Holifield. 

Although  my  service  on  this  committee 
has  been  brief,  I  have  maintained  an 
active  interest  in  atomic  energy  pro- 
grams for  a  number  of  years.  There  are 
a  half  dozen  major  facilities  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  which  are  operated  under  con- 
tract to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
These  activities  are  important  to  the 
Commission's  programs,  and  relate  both 
to  the  civilian  power  reactor  program 
and  to  the  development  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  capability,  hence  our  Nation's 
defense  posture. 

In  my  own  hometown  of  Piqua,  in  a 
cooperative  venture  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  our  very  efiflcient 
municipal  power  system  is  now  operating 
an  organic  cooled  and  moderated  nuclear 
power  reactor.  This  plant  is  supplying 
electricity  to  the  power  system  and  at 
the  same  time  Is  developing  significant 
information  which  will  contribute  to 
overall  reactor  technology. 

The  city  of  Piqua  has  made  other  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  electrical 
power  industry  in  that  it  was  the  center 
of  the  first  rural  electric  cooperative  in 
America.  I  am  also  proud  to  report  on 
the  fine  cooperation  between  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  private  utilities 
in  this  area,  joining  together  In  building 
a  large  fossil  fuel  mine-mouth  power-r. 
plant — the  Cardinal  plant — in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  This  plant  will 
be  highly  efficient  and  will  produce  low- 
cost  electric  power.  In  a  sense,  it  repre- 
sents a  moving  target  for  our  counti-y's 
nuclear  powerplants  in  that  in  order  to 
compete  economically,  the  nuclear  plants 
win  have  to  continue  to  improve  their 
own  efiBciency  of  design  and  fuel  utiliza- 
tion. The  people  of  my  district  and 
State  have  a  large  stake  in  the  future  of 
the  electrical  power  industry,  as  we  all 
do. 

In  the  nearby  State  of  Illinois,  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  operated 
by  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  an  im- 
portant AEC -supported  research  center. 
The  Associated  Midwest  Universities  co- 
operate with  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  In  the  design  and  conduct  of 
research  programs  carried  out  there. 
Western  Reserve  University.  Ohio  State 
University,  University  of  Clnclrmatl,  Case 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute  are  members  of  the 
Associated  Midwest  Universities,  located 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  actively  engaged 
in  this  cooperative  research  effort  with 
the  National  Laboratory.  This  arrange- 
ment for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  per- 
sonnel has  been  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  Laboratory  and  the  universities. 

I  will  conclude  with  the  remark  that  I 
am  happy  to  have  participated  In  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  which  is  of  such 
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significance,  not  only  to  the  people  whom 
I  represent,  but  to  all  Americans  and  the 
world.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  now 
before  us  while  not  in  every  item  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  me.  represents  a 
carefully  considered  authorization  of 
funds  for  our  national  atomic  energy 
program  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

AEC    PLANTS    BY    LOCATION 

Ohio: 

Research  facilities.  General  Electric 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Gaseous  diffusion  plant.  Goodyear 
Atomic  Corp.,  Portsmouth. 

Peed  materials  plant.  National  Lead 
Co.,  Pernald. 

Mound  Laboratory,  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical Co..  Miamisburg. 

Piqua  Nuclear  Power  Facility,  city  of 
Piqua,  Piqua. 

Feed  materials  facility.  Reactive 
Metals.  Inc.,  Ashtabula. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mc:^Ris].  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HcsMERl ,  for  the  fine  work  done  on 
this  legislation.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
p>ort  the  bin. 

I  might  say  that  although  it  may  seem 
as  if  we  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  for 
weapons  in  the  bill,  actually  the  money 
spent  for  weapons  will  be  used  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity  and  the  interest  of 
peace  also,  because  these  weapons  are  the 
deterrent  to  aggression. 

As  it  has  been  said  before,  the  weap- 
ons program  is  of  prime  importance  to 
the  paramount  objective  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  make  the  maximum  con- 
tribution to  our  common  defense  and  se- 
curity. 

Recently,  the  Chinese  Communists 
detonated  their  second  nuclear  explosive 
device,  or  bomb.  I  think  that  regardless 
of  their  limited  abilities  today,  we  must 
take  note  of  this  occurrence  and  assure 
ourselves  that  our  nuclear  weapons 
superiority  is  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  overwhelming:  that  our  fu- 
ture might  and  will  can  resist  the  threats 
of  any  one  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions that  may  wish  us  ill. 

Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  the 
President  sets  the  weapons  production 
requirements.  The  President  must  as- 
sure himself  that  the  requirements  set 
for  numbers  of  weapons  are  adequate  to 
meet  our  defense  needs.  We  can  and  do 
help  the  President  by  stimulating  the 
Commission's  efforts  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, so  that  the  designs  for  weap- 
ons that  can  be  produced  are  qualita- 
tively superior. 

To  accomplish  this  research  and  de- 
velopment effort,  our  weapons  labora- 
tories must  be  vigorous  and  imaginative 
in  their  approach  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented. The  best  of  our  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  must  be  attracted 
to  the  research  in  our  weapons  labora- 
tories. No  one  thing  is  more  important 
than  getting  outstanding  people  to  de- 
vote their  talents  to  the  imaginative  re- 
search which  is  required  in  this  program. 


Only  by  having  outstanding  people  and 
research  facilities  can  we  continue  to 
maintain  the  outstanding  weapons  lab- 
oratoiT  centers  that  we  have  built  up  at 
Los  Alamos,  at  Sandia,  and  at  Livermore. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
that  this  year,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
enhance  the  research  facilities  at  both 
Livermore  and  Los  Alamos.  An  electron- 
positron  accelerator  is  being  recom- 
mended for  the  Livermore  Laboratory 
and  research  and  design  on  a  unique  re- 
search tool  known  as  a  meson  physics 
facility  is  recommended  for  the  Los  Ala- 
mos Laboratoi-y.  Such  facilities  will,  in 
the  words  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's 
Safeguards  "attract,  retain,  and  insure 
the  application  of  our  human  scientific 
resources"  to  the  research  programs  of 
our  laboratories  and  further  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  progress  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology. 

The  other  safeguards,  especially  the 
continuance  of  a  vigorous  underground 
weapons  test  program  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  readiness  to  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing  are  equally  essential. 

I  believe  that  the  program  that  the 
Joint  Committee  is  recommending  to  the 
Congress  for  the  weapons  program  and 
related  research  does  indeed  foster  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8122, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  call  my  distinguished  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's facilities  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 
Prom  within  this  great  industrial  com- 
plex the  nuclear  age  was  conceived — 
nurtured  by  scientific  ingenuity  until  to- 
day it  stands  second  to  none  in  nuclear 
research  and  technology. 

The  Oak  Ridge  facility  was  created  out 
of  an  east  Tennessee  wilderness  by  the 
Government  to  meet  a  specific  need — to 
harness  the  power  of  nuclear  forces  and 
make  a  weapon.  It  performed  this  job 
with  notable  success. 

Today,  the  importance  of  this  diversi- 
fied center  is  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  it  was  in  1942. 

Since  the  war.  the  efforts  of  Oak  Ridge 
have  turned  to  peaceful  uses  of  sciences, 
in  particular  to  those  problems  of  society 
which  have  the  solution  and  origin  in 
sciences  and  technology. 

Today  Oak  Ridge  plays  the  leading 
role  in  a  number  of  nationally  Important 
programs. 

For  example: 

First.  The  search  for  a  final  solution  to 
man's  ever-growing  need  for  energy. 

Second.  Solutions  to  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  wastes. 

Third.  Development  of  techniques  to 
desalt  ocean  water  at  a  low  cost. 

Fourth.  Effects  of  radiation  on  bio- 
logical systems. 

Fifth.  Space  and  medical  research. 

However,  demands  for  future  scientific 
accomplishments  necessitate  a  greater 
utilization    of    facilities    and    scientific 


knowledge  accumulated  at  the  develop, 
ment.  Oak  Ridge  should  be  allowed  to 
increase  its  potential.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  great  confidence  in  Oak  Ridge's  abil- 
ity to  broaden  its  approaches  and  to  in- 
crease its  dynamic  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  progress. 

I  have  today  learned  from  a  reliable 
source  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion In  considering  moving  the  system 
for  nuclear  auxiliary  power  program, 
now  being  conducted  at  the  Connecticut 
Advanced  Nuclear  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, to  another  national  laboratory. 
The  project  is  now  being  conducted  by 
Pratt  &  Whitney  on  a  cost-plus  con- 
tract. The  Commission  cites  the  cost 
factor  as  the  principal  reason  for  shift- 
ing the  operation.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  has  recommended 
a  $10  million  reduction — from  $22  to  $12 
million — in  the  program. 

In  the  event  the  proposed  move  occurs, 
it  is  my  desire  to  see  that  the  Oak  Ridge 
complex  is  utilized.  Oak  Ridge  is  cur- 
rently working  with  boiling  potassium 
technology  for  space  and  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  liquid  metal  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Oak  Ridge  has  the  facilities,  the  per- 
sonnel, and  the  environment  to  conduct 
this  important  scientific  research  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  today  written  AEC  Chairman 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  a  letter,  request- 
ing that  he  give  serious  consideration  to 
transferring  this  program  to  Oak 
Ridge — the  same  facility  that  23  years 
ago  harnessed  the  scientific  phenome- 
non— nuclear  energy — providing  the  op- 
portunity for  unforeseen  scientific  ac- 
complishments and  a  better  world  for 
future  generations. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
"Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  agree,  when  we 
talk  about  the  atomic  energy  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills,  that  there 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  romance  in 
listening  to  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing members  of  this  committee  explain 
what  we  can  anticipate  In  the  future. 

Sometimes  It  appears  that  this  legis- 
lation, the  authorization  bill,  comes  to 
us  in  a  most  agreed  form,  and  that  there 
is  very  little,  if  any,  objection  to  any  of 
the  matters  that  are  set  forth  therein. 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  what  I  think  is  a  departure 
from  previous  authorization  bills  we  have 
considered  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. I  want  particularly  to  draw 
their  attention  to  section  106  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  dealing  with  the  large 
seed-blanket  reactor  program. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  op- 
pose what  is  suggested  here  and  oppose 
this  particular  project  which  has  the 
support  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress,  this 
committee,  under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HOLIFIELD],  has  become  a  recog- 
nized world  authority  on  nuclear  power 
and  the  many  complex  problems  asso- 
ciated with  that  highly  technical  and  in- 
tricate subject.   In  the  past,  I  have  often 
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accepted  the  recommendations  of  this 
group  without  question,  as  I  am  sure  do 
other  Members  of  this  House.  However, 
because  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  un- 
usual circumstances  surrounding  this 
particular  project,  I  feel  compelled,  and 
will  at  the  appropriate  time  offer  an 
amendment  and  urge  the  Committee  to 
take  the  unusual  step  of  deleting  from 
this  authorization  bill  an  item  which  has 
been  recommended  by  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  which  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  large  seed-blanket  reactor  has 
been  proposed  for  construction  by  the 
California  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources as  a  source  of  a  large  production 
of  power  to  be  used  in  pumping  water 
from  the  Feather  River  water  project  in 
northern  California  over  the  mountains 
into  southern  California.  The  State  of 
California's  contribution  to  this  project 
would  be  limited  to  $80  million  as  its 
share  of  the  total  cost.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  California 
State  agency  signed  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  looking  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  reactor,  once  the  neces- 
sary congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation  has  been  received. 

I  have  reviewed  this  memorandum  of 
understanding  and  I  believe  it  to  be  dif- 
ferent in  purport  in  many  respects  than 
that  which  we  have  had  under  consid- 
eration previously. 

It  would  seem  to  me  some  of  the  un- 
usual features  of  this  memorandum  of 
understanding  should  give  all  of  us  in  the 
House  some  concern  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  protects  the  Federal  Government 
and  whether  or  not  it  protects  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayers  of  the  countiy. 
One  of  the  points  in  the  agreement  which 
troubles  me  is  the  provision  that  we  are 
giving  to  the  State  of  California  title  to 
a  nuclear  steam  supply  system  and,  I 
suggest,  ownership  of  the  first  State- 
owned  public  nuclear  power  facility,  even 
though  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  taxpayers  are  assuming  an  open 
end  obligation  to  furnish  all  of  the  money 
needed  for  the  construction  of  the  system 
over  the  fixed  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  the  State  of  California. 

Subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the 
memorandum  of  understanding,  and 
shortly  after  the  Joint  Committee's  au- 
thorization hearing,  the  developer  of  the 
seed-blanket  reactor  concept.  Admiral 
Rickover.  notified  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  that  unforeseen  and  unex- 
pected diflRculties  had  been  experienced 
with  the  fuel  element  of  this  reactor. 

Without  understanding  fully  the  sci- 
entific implications  of  this  development 
I  was  able  to  determine  from  press  re- 
Ports  and  other  sources  that  what  is  In- 
volved is  the  projected  long  life  of  the 
fuel  element.  And  as  I  understand  the 
problem  this  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  project.  As  far  as  I  can  determine 
no  estimate  as  to  how  long  it  may  take 
to  overcome  this  diflSculty  or  if  it  will 
ever  be  overcome,  has  been  suggested. 

I  would  say  also  that  before  the  Gov- 
ernment conunits  almost  $100  million, 
and  especially  before  the  Congress 
should  authorize  funds  of  $100  million  in 
this  area,  the  Congress  should  have  the 
oenefit  of  an  evaluation  of  difiBcultles 
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encountered  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Prudent  handling,  I  believe,  of 
public  funds  would  certainly  dictate  this. 

If  the  anticipated  long  life  of  the  fuel 
element  cannot  be  obtained  through  a 
redesign,  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
the  cost  of  power  as  well  as  the  primary 
objective  of  significantly  contributing  to 
our  nuclear  fuel  resources  I  cannot  say. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  per- 
haps increase  the  cost  of  the  power  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  need  the 
answers  to  these  and  other  questions  be- 
fore we  proceed  further  with  the  project. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  should  realize  that 
following  the  disclosure  of  the  diflBcul- 
ties  with  the  seed-blanket  reactor,  the 
California  State  agency  evidenced  con- 
siderably less  enthusiasm  for  the  project. 
In  fact,  it  asked  for  a  delay  of  1  year 
before  having  to  finally  decide  whether 
to  proceed  with  the  project  or  not.  By 
the  same  token,  the  development  loses  its 
status  as  a  firm  proposal  for  authoriza- 
tion, I  believe,  and  perhaps  should  be 
deleted  from  the  authorization  bill  for 
that  purpose  If  for  no  other. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Cali- 
fornia agency  wants  assurances  that  the 
technical  difficulties  have  been  resolved 
before  it  goes  any  further  in  this  par- 
ticular ai'ea. 

Yet,  we  are  being  asked  here  today  to 
approve  the  authorization  of  almost  $100 
million  on  a  project  which  is  technically 
and  economically  uncertain  and  which, 
in  reality,  does  not  actually  exist.  The 
project  may  be  built  if  the  technical  diffi- 
culties can  be  corrected.  But  all  this  is 
highly  speculative  at  this  time. 

This  is,  I  suggest,  a  highly  unusual 
maimer  in  which  to  proceed,  to  say  the 
least.  I  call  the  Committee's  attention 
in  making  this  expression  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  cooperative  reactor  pro- 
gram has  a  project  received  such  acco- 
lades, with  so  little  substantiation  and 
such  profligate  offers  of  open-end 
financing  with  taxpayers'  funds. 

Alternate  sources  of  power  are  avail- 
able to  the  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources  to  meet  its  power  needs 
in  connection  with  the  Feather  River 
water  project.  A  State  power  pool,  com- 
posed of  the  privately  owned  utilities 
operating  In  the  State  and  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia have  offered  to  supply  sufficient 
power  through  1983  at  a  cost  which  is 
said  to  be  below  that  guaranteed  to  the 
State  by  the  AEC  for  the  seed-blanket 
reactor.  Therefore,  the  question  of  ob- 
taining a  needed  power  supply  for  pump- 
ing water  In  California  is  not  Involved. 
The  urgent  matter  of  getting  water  from 
the  Feather  River  project  to  southern 
California  would  not  be  delayed  in  the 
least  should  the  House  delete  this  Item 
from  the  authorization  bill. 

Despite  the  technical  difficulties  ex- 
perienced with  the  project  and  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  California  has  not 
committed  itself  to  the  project  and,  in 
fact,  has  requested  a  1-year  delay,  the 
full  amount  proposed  by  the  AEC  for  the 
project  was  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee  and  presented  for  considera- 
tion today.    Let  me  repeat:   The  AEC 


does  not  have  any  specific  proposal  be- 
fore it  on  which  the  authorized  fimds 
could  be  used  If  they  are  authorized. 
And  I  think  there  are  certainly  some 
serious  questions  about  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  which,  although  signed, 
is  in  a  state  of  limbo. 

Therefore,  at  an  appropriate  time,  I 
shall  urge  the  Committee  to  delete  this 
project  and  shall  submit  an  amendment 
to  accomplish  the  same. 

May  I  draw  the  Committee's  attention 
that  under  the  memorandum  of  under- 
standing for  the  first  time  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  going  to  give  title 
to  a  vital  nuclear  power  facility  com- 
pletely to  a  State.  And,  this  Is  a  com- 
plete departure  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
posed project  about  which  I  am  speaking 
here  today,  the  large  seed-blanket-reac- 
tor project,  the  title  to  this  would  ulti- 
mately go  to  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  we  have  two 
things  to  consider  here,  very  frankly. 
One.  whether  or  not  by  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  we  are  going  to  create  a  depar- 
ture from  the  parent  act  and  permit  the 
AEC  to  construct  a  facility  such  as  this 
and  hand  it  over  lock,  stock  and  barrel  in 
this  case — I  am  sorry  it  happens  to  be 
the  chairman's  home  State,  but  never- 
theless in  this  case — to  the  State  of 
California.  Also,  I  believe  that  in  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  there  is 
a  real  concern  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
have  protected  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's interest  and  certainly  whether  or 
not  we  have  taken  into  account  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  open-end  invitation  for 
further  appropriation  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia's obligation  under  this  Is  limited 
and  we  have  no  idea  what  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
matter  is  finally  constructed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider  all 
of  the  present  difficulties  that  are  being 
experienced  with  this  project,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  desire  to  perhaps  iron  out  the  diffi- 
culties that  they  are  experiencing 
through  further  research  and  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  for 
$25  million  to  carry  on  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  question  sincerely 
our  Including  in  this  authorization  bill 
a  project  which  a  State  has  expressed 
its  desire  not  to  go  ahead  with  this  time. 
Without  question  they  are  experiencing 
extreme  difficulties  in  getting  the  project 
underway.  That  the  individual  who  has 
given  birth  to  the  whole  idea  and  con- 
ceived it,  Admiral  Rickover,  says  that 
there  Is  much  for  us  to  be  concerned 
about,  and.  that  it,  the  project,  may  not 
come  about.  Therefore,  I  shall  at  the 
appropriate  time  tender  an  amendment 
to  delete  section  106  from  the  bill  and 
then  respectfully  request  the  Committee's 
favorable  consideration  of  that  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  should 
be  recognized  that  many  of  the  expres- 
sions we  make  during  these  debates  are 
matters  of  opinion  and  not  necessarily 
matters  of  actual  fact,  and  particularly 
the  semantics  that  are  used  sometimes 
allow  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  listener. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  irom  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  on  the  seed-blan- 
ket reactor,  the  gentleman  alleges  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  big  Government  ex- 
pense, title  to  which  is  handed  over  to 
the  State  of  California. 

The  truth  and  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  reactor  is  being  built  by  the 
State  of  California  with  its  own  money. 
The  Government  does  not  have  any  rea- 
son to  take  title  to  it.  It  is  a  State- 
ovvnea  and  State-built  project. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  because 
of  the  amount  of  money  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  putting  into  this  project.  It 
is  sufficient,  believe  me,  $91.5  million, 
plus  another  $15  or  $20  million  before 
we  are  through,  for  additional  research 
on  the  fuel  element  program  into  which 
I  shall  get  later,  and  $41.5  million  is  go- 
ing to  research  and  development  on  this 
concept. 

Of  the  $91.5  million,  $41.5  million  is 
going  to  research  and  development.  $30 
million  is  going  for  the  first  core,  which 
is  to  be  tested,  and  the  instrimientation 
surrounding  it,  and  $20  million  is  going 
to  the  plant  design,  and  so  forth,  to  get 
it  underway. 

What  possible  interest  do  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  have  in 
putting  up  that  kind  of  money  at  some 
location  in  California  to  develop  a  plant 
which  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
says  is  technologically  and  economically 
uncertain?  That  is  the  very  reason  that 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
getting  into  it.  We  get  into  this  area  in 
developing  and  building  these  plants 
where  there  are  uncertainties  because 
there  are  uncertainties.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try to  get  answers  in  these  areas  of  un- 
certainty. 

What  is  the  value  here?  We  have  a 
finite  amount  of  coal,  oil,  and  other  con- 
ventional fuels,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  the  world.  Twenty  years  ago 
people  were  stating  that  atomic  energy 
is  the  answer  to  everything.  We  have 
atomic  energy  now.  We  thought  we  did 
not  have  to  worrj'  about  resources  any 
more.  But  after  we  get  a  better  handle 
on  this  thing  we  find  out  that,  insofar  as 
uranium  is  concerned,  and  the  power  re- 
quirements of  this  country,  in  order  to 
fulfill  requirements  by  the  year  2000  you 
are  going  to  exhaust  your  low-cost  urani- 
imi  resources.  So  you  have  not  accom- 
plished anything  except  to  augment  your 
power  supply  for  a  small  period  of  years. 
Then  you  have  to  start  to  use  your  coal 
and  oil  again,  and  at  some  time  there 
will  not  be  any  coal  or  oil  left. 

For  the  first  time,  man,  through  the 
technology  of  the  atom,  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  permanently  avoid  that  kind  of 
situation  in  the  future  because  we  now 
see  a  way  of  producing  a  new  atomic 


fuel  while  we  are  burning  the  old  atomic 
fuel — not  only  to  produce  it  in  amounts 
equal  to  that  which  we  burn,  but  actually 
pi'oduce  more  than  we  burn.  If  we  con- 
sider that  the  problems  of  humanity  in 
the  past  have  revolved  around  the  lack 
of  plenty,  and  therefore  the  spawning 
ground  of  wars  and  other  kinds  of 
trouble  man  has  found  himself  in,  per- 
haps if  we  go  ahead  with  this  kind  of 
development  and  get  inexhaustible  en- 
ergy supplies  on  this  planet  we  can  look 
toward  the  miilenium  that  people  have 
been  talking  about  for  so  long. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the  seed- 
blanket  reactor  to  this  goal?  The  seed- 
blanket  reactor  is  the  first  step  toward 
this  ultimate  day  of  breeding  fuels  in 
larger  quantities  than  we  consume.  It 
is  worth  the  people's  money  to  develop 
this  technology. 

The  next  complaint  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  is  that  the  AEC  does 
not  have  a  specific  proposal  before  it. 
Let  me  say  in  passing  we  never  have  a 
specific  proposal  when  we  are  going  into 
future  developments.  We  are  going  into 
areas  that  are  new.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  find  some  knowledge.  Therefore  you 
cannot  specify  today  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  a  year  from  now,  based  on  in- 
formation you  might  get  9  months  from 
now.    That  is  the  situation  here. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
complained  about  Admiral  Rickover  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  fuel  elements.  I 
probably  am  a  little  responsible  for  that 
because  I  asked  Admiral  Rickover  in  the 
hearing  to  go  back  and  look  over  these 
fjiel  elements  he  wants  to  put  in  this  re- 
actor, and  see  if  they  were  as  good  as  he 
told  the  committee  they  were  going  to 
be.  He  went  back  and  took  another  look 
at  it.  Taking  a  look  at  these  things  in- 
volves going  through  a  very  rigorous 
process  of  computer  analysis  and  other 
things. 

But  it  tinned  out  that  these  fuel  ele- 
ments that  are  being  designed  to  stay 
in  this  reactor  9  years— imagine  that,  9 
years  in  this  reactor — putting  out  power 
24  hours  a  day.  365  days  a  year— would 
probably  only  to  be  able  to  last  for  7 
years.  And  like  the  honest  citizen  that 
he  is,  he  came  back  and  said  that  this 
was  our  trouble  and  it  is  going  to  take 
us  about  a  year  to  work  out  this  diffi- 
culty. Now  the  difficulty  is  a  technical 
thing  which  has  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
fuel  being  burned  here — uranium  oxide — 
and  what  the  radiation  and  heat  inside 
a  reactor  does  to  that  material  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
problem  that  has  not  been  confronted 
before.  It  is  a  straightforward  design- 
analysis  problem  and  there  is  certainly 
very  little  doubt  that  it  can  be  overcome 
within  a  year  or  so  which  is  within  the 
time  that  Admiral  Rickover  wants  to 
take  to  do  it  and  within  an  expenditure 
of  $15  or  $20  million  that  he  says  it  will 
require. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement.  The  gentleman 
is  making  a  very  pertinent  statement 
relative  to  the  points  involved  in  the 
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remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir. 
ginia.  The  gentleman  has  rightly  said 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  design.  We  have 
run  up  against  problems  of  design  in 
every  reactor  that  we  have  built.  This  is 
a  scientific  problem  and  both  Admiral 
Rickover  and  Dr.  Seaborg  expressed  com- 
plete confidence  that  it  can  be  solved 
But  let  me  say  this:  If  it  is  not  solved, 
the  reactor  will  not  be  built  because  we 
are  going  to  build  the  reactor  on  the 
basis  of  a  9-year  life. 

Its  construction  is  not  limited  to  the 
State  of  California  either.  We  have 
broadened  the  authorizations  to  include 
sites  far  beyond  the  State  of  California 
and  other  participating  groups  of  the 
utilities  that  want  to  participate  in  this 
matter.  If  it  is  not  built,  they  will  not 
come  into  it.  We  know  this.  But  the 
research  is  going  on  and  we  are  providing 
in  the  bill  for  a  continuation  of  research. 
It  did  not  start  today.  It  did  not  start 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  California 
or  any  other  individual  group.  It  was 
started  to  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HosmerJ  has  said— to 
bring  into  existence  a  new  source  of  fuel 
in  the  form  of  the  element  thorium.  We 
have  had  this  explained  to  us.  We  may 
multiply  our  heat  resources  from  the 
present  amount  we  can  get  from  uranium 
by  a  factor  of  25  or  50  times  if  this  re- 
actor is  successful  which  means  an  al- 
most unlimited  amount  of  energy  for  the 
future.  So  we  are  interested  in  bring- 
ing into  existence  this  advanced  reactor 
technology  that  moves  toward  breeding 
as  much  fuel  as  it  consumes.  In  this 
work  either  the  Government  puts  up  all 
the  money  and  does  it  by  itself  or  it  does 
not  do  it.  Or  if  we  can  get  some  co- 
operative group,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  many  of  these  reactors — and  we  are 
building  one  in  California  right  now 
where  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Co..  on  a  cooperative  basis  is  putting 
practically  $100  million  into  a  reactor 
and  the  Government  is  only  putting  $13 
million  in  on  the  design  and  research  as- 
pects of  it. 

When  we  get  it  finished,  we  are  going 
to  have  something  that  all  the  utility 
groups  in  the  United  States  can  use  if 
it  is  economically  feasible  for  them  to 
use  it. 

I  understand  the  problem  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  been  told 
that  this  is  going  to  eliminate  the  burn- 
ing of  coal.  Why,  we  have  figm*es  to 
show  that  the  burning  of  coal  is  going  to 
increase  as  long  as  we  have  coal  to  bum. 
We  have  statistics  and  figures  to  show 
that  our  needs  for  energy  are  doubling 
every  9  years  in  the  United  States  and 
we  are  going  to  need  all  the  energy  we 
can  get  whether  it  is  from  coal  or  from 
oil  or  gas  or  hydroelectric  energy  or 
from  uranium  or  thorium.  So  we  are 
interested  in  a  cooperative  project  in 
which  the  State  of  California  has  offered 
to  put  up  $80  million  which  otherwise 
possibly  would  be  put  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  if  we  want 
to  continue  to  do  further  research  in 
this  technology. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  that  I  am 
in  the  well  of  the  House  today  as  an  ad- 
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vocate  of  this  seed-blanket  arrangement 
but  as  a  Californian,  I  am  one  of  the 
people  back  home  in  California  who  must 
buy  and  pay  for  the  water  that  is  going 
to  be  pumped  with  this  particular  proj- 
ect and  I  am  not  too  happy  about  that. 

I  believe  it  is  not  too  good  a  deal  for 
the  State  of  California.  It  is  too  good  a 
deal  for  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  advise  the  Committee  whether  the 
U.S.  Government  will  have  any  property 
interest  in  this  project  after  it  is  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  It  will  continue  to  own 
the  core  which  it  put  in,  and  all  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  uranium  and 
thorium  in  that  core.  It  will  take  that 
out  at  the  end  of  the  9-year  life,  bring 
it  back,  reprocess  it.  and  recover  all  of 
the  remaining  useful  material  in  the 
core.  It  will  have  all  of  the  technology, 
all  of  the  patents,  all  of  the  know-how. 
all  of  the  other  advantages  and  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  which  will  be  gained 
from  the  piece  of  machinery  which,  I 
would  conservatively  estimate,  would 
represent  at  least  a  quarter  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  who  then  will  own  the  nuclear  steam 
supply  system  which  is  constructed? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  same  people  who 
bought  and  paid  for  it  in  the  first  place, 
the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Is  it  a  conect  state- 
ment to  say  that  the  State  of  California 
will  be  limited  in  the  amount  it  will  con- 
tribute to  tliis  project  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enmient  will  have  an  open-end  invita- 
tion over  and  above? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No.  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  U.S.  Government  will  have 
an  obligation  to  put  in  this  reactor  core 
which  has  a  9 -year  life.  If  Admiral 
Rickover  is  unsuccessful  and  it  does  not 
last  9  years,  and  not  as  much  power 
comes  out  as  should,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment w  ill  have  to  make  up  the  difference. 
That  is  a  normal  circumstance,  exactly 
like  going  out  to  buy  an  automobile.  If 
the  guarantee  does  not  hold  up,  the  car 
manufacturer  will  have  some  expense. 

Admiral  Rickover  is  going  to  build  this 
thing  in  such  a  w-ay.  he  says,  that  the 
Government  should  not  be  put  to  that 
extra  expense. 

That  is  a  businessman's  risk  we  have 
to  take,  and  to  get  California  to  put  up 
its  money  in  this  deal.  $161.7  million. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  the  top  figure  for  the  con- 
tribution of  the  State  of  California  to 
this  project  is  $80  million,  under  the 
memorandum  of  understanding. 

Mr.  HOSMER.     On  plant  costs. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield], 
for  a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  May  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

It  is  estimated  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  pay  to  the  AEC  over  the  life 


of  this  core  $51.7  million  for  steam. 
That  is  an  obligation  of  the  State  of 
California,  in  addition  to  putting  $80 
million  into  the  capital  structure,  half  of 
which  will  go  to  the  conventional  gen- 
erating facilities  which  they  would  put 
in  any  kind  of  plant. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  addition,  the  State 
of  California  will  put  up  another  $30 
million  to  operate  this  during  the  9- 
year  period  and  to  conduct  the  kinds  of 
operations  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  get- 
ting the  experimental  information  it 
w  ants  out  of  this. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Kentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  will  be  the  fixed  limitation,  if 
we  authorize  this  project,  for  the  U.S. 
Government? 

Mr.  HOSMER.     In  dollar  teims? 

Mr.  MOORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  cannot  state  that  in 
dollar  terms,  because  it  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  a  guarantee  if  something 
should  go  wrong.  We  do  not  anticipate 
that  anything  will  go  wrong. 

If  the  core  does  not  last  for  9  years, 
that  would  be  like  buying  a  battery  for 
an  automobile.  A  person  pays  so  much 
for  the  battery,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
last  24  months.  Let  us  say  it  "poops 
out"  in  22  months.  Then  there  would  be 
a  credit  of  one-twelfth.  The  company 
which  sold  the  battery  would  assume 
one-twelfth  of  the  cost  of  replacement. 

That  is  what  this  would  involve.  It 
is  a  contingent  liability  and  not  a  fixed 
liability.  Even  meeting  the  liability 
would  be  based  on  oui*  technical  people 
being  unable  to  produce  the  kind  of 
core  they  say  they  can. 

The  man  who  says  we  can  do  this  is 
Admiral  Rickover.  The  group  stand- 
ing behind  him  is  the  same  group  which 
has  some  80  or  more  reactors  at  sea  and 
under  the  sea  in  vessels  and  submarines 
which  has  led  the  world  in  the  intro- 
duction of  nuclear  utility  power  at  the 
Shippingport  reactor. 

We  just  figure  it  is  a  good  bet.  I  do 
not  see  how  reasonable  people  can  com- 
plain about  it. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
Crovernment,  or  the  Commission,  will  as- 
sume all  of  the  costs  of  this  project  over 
and  above  that  which  has  been  agreed 
to  as  a  contribution  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  I  may  say  this  to 
the  gentleman :  In  a  court  of  law  I  would 
object  to  that  question  on  the  grounds 
that  it  has  been  asked  and  answered, 
and  I  will  decline  to  answer  it  again  on 
the  same  grounds. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  said  that 
Admiral  Rickover  estimated  it  would 
take  about  a  year  to  work  out  the  diffi- 
culties we  find  the  reactor  in.    I  would 


like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
this  question:  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
to  authorize  the  money  here  for  research 
and  hold  up  the  building  of  the  reactor 
imtil  after  that  has  been  developed. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  question  up  because 
it  is  essentially  what  we  have  done.  We 
put  down  the  $91.5  million  figure  and 
said  that  you  can  spend  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion and  that  only  on  research,  until  such 
time  as  this  difficulty  has  been  worked  out 
and  an  agreement  and  understanding 
and  contract  has  been  signed  with  some- 
body to  go  ahead  and  build  it.  So  in 
essence  that  is  what  has  been  done  here 
and  the  gentleman  can  be  assured  we 
will  not  start  constructing  a  reactor  that 
does  not  accomplish  our  objectives. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  answer.  May  I  ask  you  this 
further  question,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  so  that  I  may  have  it  clear 
in  my  mind.  So  that  there  will  be  no 
request  then  for  appropriation  for  con- 
struction untU  there  has  been  a  deter- 
mination made  by  Admiral  Rickover,  or 
whoever  may  have  that  responsibility, 
that  their  research  has  found  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  go  forward  with  construction? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Which  will  be  in  terms 
of  somebody  being  satisfied  sufficiently  so 
as  to  sign  an  actual  contract  to  put  up 
millions  of  their  own  dollars  such  as  the 
State  of  California,  or  somebody  else, 
to  build  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  fur- 
ther question.  Since  we  are  contribut- 
ing substantially  to  this,  I  assume  when 
this  plant  is  completed,  it  is  anticipated 
power  will  be  sold  and  revenues  will  be 
received  from  the  use  of  this  plant?  I 
assume  I  am  right  about  that? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  State  of  California's  participation 
is  to  acquire  power  for  pumping  on  the 
Feather  River  project.  There  is  a  large 
pimip  lift  which  has  to  be  made  in  order 
to  bring  the  water  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  California  down  into 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  where  it 
can  be  used.  Then  the  State  in  turn, 
while  in  the  early  phases  of  the  project, 
when  they  do  not  need  all  of  the  power 
for  pmnping.  they  will  have  that  power 
go  into  the  power  system. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  State  of  California 
will  be  relieved  of  buying  power  for  the 
pumping  in  the  Feather  River  and  if 
there  is  a  suit>1us  of  power  it  will  be 
sold,  I  take  it,  to  distributing  companies. 
Now  to  whom  does  the  revenue  go  from 
that  power? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  To  the  fellow  who 
owns  the  powerplant. 

Mr.  BOW.   Who  owns  it? 

Mr.  HOSMER.   The  State  of  California. 

Mr.  BOW.  Then  if  we  contribute  this 
$100  million,  or  whatever  the  sum  may 
be  for  this  construction,  with  the  use  of 
our  know-how.  and  if  it  is  then  success- 
ful, the  revenues  which  become  available 
will  go  to  the  State  of  California  in  order 
to  pay  off  what  they  have  contributed, 
but  nothing  will  be  turned  back  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  repayment  of  the 
$100  million  that  we  sp>end.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No.  because  as  you  un- 
derstand, it  is  supposed  to  produce  power 
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at  about  3  mills  and  there  will  not  be  any 
profit  to  anybody  because  actually  the 
State  will  have  to  pay  the  AEC  for  the 
steam  from  the  AEC's  core. 

Mr.  BOW.  Except  that  the  State  of 
California  will  not  have  to  buy  the  p>ower 
from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Yes.  but  it  still  has 
to  pay  for  the  power  whether  it  is  in  the 
form  of  3  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  that 
it  pays  to  the  utility  company  or  in  one 
chunk  of  SI 60  million  to  put  into  this 
project.  It  still  costs  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia the  same  essentially.  At  least  that 
is  what  the  argument  is.  So  nobody  will 
make  any  money  on  it  in  the  sense  that 
the  gentleman  seems  to  be  talking  about. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  point  I  make,  and 
what  troubles  me  in  this  is,  I  understand 
the  State  of  California  is  committed  for 
about  S80  million,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  $100  million-plus  in  it,  but 
if  there  is  anything  to  be  recouped  it  will 
be  recouped  by  the  State  of  California 
and  not  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  here  are  definitely  not  get- 
ting into  this  thing  in  order  to  go  into 
the  power  business  to  make  money.  The 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are  going 
into  this  in  order  to  acquire  a  very 
sophisticated  and  advanced  technological 
capability  to  increase  in  quantity  our 
energy  resources. 

Mr.  BOW.  ■  That  is  the  point  that  I 
am  making:  California  is  smarter  than 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
kind  of  deal  that  they  are  making. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  try  to  clarify  the  question  of 
who  is  paying  for  the  plant.  The  $80 
million  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State  of 
California  which  is  the  full  amount.  Of 
this  $39.8  million  is  for  the  reactor  por- 
tion and  $40.2  million  is  for  the  conven- 
tional turbines,  generators,  et  cetera. 

In  respect  to  the  open-end  contract 
the  situation  is  this.  If  the  turbines, 
generators,  and  other  portions  of  the 
conventional  plant  are  underestimated, 
the  excess  costs  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
State  of  California.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  mistake  in  reference 
to  the  nuclear  part  of  this  project  in 
which  the  United  States  is  the  expert, 
then  the  Federal  Government  picks  up 
this  difference.  So  it  is  a  partnership. 
If  the  conventional  part  is  underesti- 
mated the  State  pays  for  it.  If  the  nu- 
clear part  of  it  is  underestimated  then 
the  Federal  Government  pays  for  it.  So 
both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  open-end  arrangements  and 
both  assume  equal  responsibility. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  correct  and  he  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  clarity  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  I  have  the  attention  of  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Bow,  because  I  believe  I 
can  bring  him  a  point  of  understanding 


which  may  not  have  been  explained 
thoroughly.  The  Federal  Government 
will  put  a  $30  million  core  into  the  Cali- 
fornia-built plant.  But  it  is  estimated 
that  we  will  not  only  get  the  remaining 
material  back  at  the  end  of  the  9  years 
but  at  the  end  of  the  9-year  period  it  is 
estimated  that  California  will  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government  $51.7  million  for  the 
heat  that  comes  out  of  that  core.  That 
is  over  and  above  the  $80  million.  This 
is  not  a  bad  deal  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  my  colleague  has  said  there  may  be 
some  possibility  that  it  is  a  bad  deal  for 
the  State  of  California,  but  they  are  will- 
ing on  the  basis  of  their  engineering  esti- 
mate to  put  $80  million  of  their  money 
into  this  scientific  experiment  because 
they  believe  in  it  very  strongly;  and  the 
Commission  and  the  committee  believe 
in  it  very  strongly.  But  we  are  really 
getting  $51.7  million  income  back  which 
has  not  been  talked  about. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand about  the  $51  million. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Let  me  say  this.  The 
reactor  core  which  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, costs  the  AEC  an  estimated  $30 
million  to  fabricate.  It  will  be  hauled 
out  to  California  and  will  be  put  in  this 
reactor,  which  is  going  to  produce  heat. 
That  heat  is  going  to  make  steam  over 
these  9  years.  The  State  of  California 
is  going  to  pay  the  United  States  $51.7 
million  for  the  heat  that  comes  out  of 
this  $30  million  core.  So  already  the 
U.S.  Government  is  $21.7  million  to  the 
good.  In  addition  to  that,  at  the  end  of 
9  years,  when  the  fuel  elements  are  ready 
to  be  replaced,  they  are  going  to  take  off 
the  top  of  the  reactor  and  some  of  the 
uranium  may  be  burned  up,  but  most  of 
it  will  still  be  there.  In  addition  to  that. 
Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  recover  the  new 
uranium  that  has  been  bred  out  of  the 
thorium  during  the  9  years  that  it  is  in 
there.  So  Uncle  Sam  is  not  only  going 
to  come  back  with  the  remaining  initial 
fuel  but  he  is  probably  going  to  get  back 
some  value  in  addition  to  that  by  way  of 
the  new  bred  material.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  deal  for  Uncle  Sam,  if  it  works 
right. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
has  brought  this  up  because  I  would 
like  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point.  How 
are  we  going  to  get  the  $51  million,  how 
is  it  going  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  By  check  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  State  of  California  and 
billed  probably  quarterly  each  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  To  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Right:  probably  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BOW.   $51  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  proposal  is  to  put 
$91.5  million  into  this  thing  and  get 
$50  million  back;  is  this  what  I  am 
hearing? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No.  I  was  talking 
about  that  reactor  core,  and  recovering. 


through  salvage  the  spent  core  after  we 
had  gotten  our  $51.7  million.  I  did  not 
tell  you  about  what  we  got  out  of  the 
instruments  which  we  had  in  that  core 
during  all  of  this  9  years  of  operation 
We  were  getting  out  what  we  needed  to 
know  about  a  specti*um  of  this  advanced 
kind  of  technology  with  which  we  can 
go  out  and  produce  more  of  this  very 
vei-y  precious  uranium  so  that  we  wili 
have  more  and  greater  power  resources 
in  this  country.  There  is  the  return  for 
the  sum  of  $41.5  million  we  have  spent 
for  research  and  development,  and  $20 
million  for  plant  design.  Now  we  are 
getting  that  money  back  in  the  form 
of  this  increased  technology  that  is  going 
to  benefit  the  entire  Nation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  a  strange  thing.  People 
say,  "Oh,  you  are  giving  patents  away 
and  all  of  this  money  you  are  spending  on 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  and 
power  resources  which  comes  out  of  the 
Treasury  and  you  ai-e  not  doing  the  tax- 
payers any  good." 

Mr.  Chairman,  reliable  estimates  are 
that  each  year  American  citizens  are 
saving  at  least  $1  billion  in  their  power 
bills  becau.se  of  the  money  that  we  have 
spent  on  nuclear  advancements  in  the 
power  field.  It  has  had  that  good  effect 
on  the  price  of  electricity  for  home  and 
industrial  consumption  in  this  country, 
in  addition  to  all  of  the  other  defense 
aspects  that  we  have  gained  out  of  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thought 
it  might  be  interesting  to  point  out  to 
the  committee  so  that  there  might  not 
remain  some  inference  in  the  Record 
that  the  State  of  California,  through  its 
representatives,  has  somehow  been  able 
to  negotiate  a  better  deal  with  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation.  The  committee  report  points  out 
on  page  17  that  although  the  original  au- 
thorization bill  that  was  sent  up  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  have 
limited  this  arrangement  to  one  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  State  of 
California,  the  committee  recommended 
that  this  authorization  be  broadened  to 
include  other  potential  Jsartlcipants. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  giving  a 
contract,  but  merely  a  memorandum  of 
understanding.  If  we  do  not  work  out  a 
contract  with  the  State  of  California, 
anyone  else  can  come  in  and  negotiate  a 
contract  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  build  this  large  seed  and  blan- 
ket reactor;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOSMER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
and  as  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
MER],  took  the  initiative  in  broadening 
this  authorization  to  assure  the  country 
that  the  State  of  California  was  not  try- 
ing to  get  something  that  no  one  else 
would  be  entitled  to  participate  In  and 
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that  other  people  could  participate  if 
they  so  desired. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  8122,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1966.  First,  I 
would  like  to  extend  a  sincere  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  His  leadership, 
hard  work,  and  intelligence  have  helped 
immeasurably  in  our  committee's  con- 
sideration of  this  significant  bill. 

I  believe  the  fact  that  a  $2.5  billion 
authorization,  involving  many  diflBcult 
judgment  questions,  could  be  reported 
out  without  dissent  by  our  18-member 
committee,  testifies  to  the  chairman's 
ability. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
said,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  reviewed  the  AEC's  fiscal  year 
1966  authorization  request  and  has  re- 
ported out  a  "clean  bill"  which  is  $36.5 
million  less  than  the  administration's 
proposed  bill. 

In  addition,  we  have  recommended 
rescissions  of  previous  project  authoriza- 
tions amounting  to  almost  S61  million, 
not  counting  waiver  of  nuclear  fuel  use 
charge  authority  of  the  AEC.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  detailed  review  which 
the  Joint  Committee  has  accorded  the 
AEC's  authorization  bill,  pursuant  to  the 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
which  Congress  approved  in  1963,  was 
helpful  to  the  Joint  Committee  and  also 
beneficial  to  Congress  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  On  the  basis  of  this  review, 
we  were  placed  in  a  better  position  to 
make  necessary  recommendations  to 
Congress  concerning  AEC's  programs, 
which  recommendations  are  set  forth  in 
the  report  which  you  have  before  you. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's recommended  changes  in  the  AEC's 
proposed  bill  in  no  way  impair,  and  in 
fact  enhance,  the  AEC's  ability  to  ear- 
ly out  its  e.ssential  programs  in  the  mil- 
itary and  civilian  fields. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
already  summarized  this  bill  and  I  will 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Members  to 
repeat  liis  testimony.  However,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  some 
of  the  specific  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  I  deem  of  particular  importance. 

First,  the  AEC's  weapons  program. 
Section  1  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that: 

(a)  the  development,  use,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  shall  be  directed  so  as  to 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  subject  at  aU  times  to  the 
paramount  objective  of  making  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

The  AEC's  weapons  program  Is  of 
prime  importance  in  the  attainment  of 
the  paramount  objective — common  de- 
fense and  security— set  forth  in  the  act. 

Pursuant  to  section  91  of  the  act,  the 
AEC  engages  In  the  production  of  atomic 
weapons  or  atomic  weapons  parts  "only 
to  the  extent  that  the  express  consent 


and  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  obtained,  which 
consent  and  direction  shall  be  obtained 
at  least  once  each  year." 

In  the  past  few  years,  nuclear  weapon 
production  activities  have  diminished. 
This  cutback  in  production  activity  is 
reflected  in  reduced  costs  for  the  weap- 
ons program.  However,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  underground  testing  ac- 
tivities are  continuing  in  the  weapons 
program.  Considering  both  the  lower 
costs  of  the  President's  fiscal  year  1966 
weapons  production  plan,  and  possibly 
higher  costs  of  weapons  research  and 
testing  activities,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
weapons  program  as  recommended  by 
this  committee  is  adequate.  The  com- 
mittee cannot  set  the  weapons  produc- 
tion goal  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibility  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  nuclear  weapons 
program  is  second  to  none,  the  commit- 
tee has  historically  played  a  creative  role 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  weap- 
ons research  and  development  program. 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  AEC's  civilian  power  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  designed  to  in- 
troduce another  energy  resource  into 
our  national  economy.  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  depends  primar- 
ily upon  its  fossil  fuel  resources — coal, 
oil  and  natural  gas — in  order  to  meet 
the  Nation's  expanding  energy  require- 
ments. These  requirements  are  ex- 
panding at  a  fantastic  rate  and  projec- 
tions show  that  needs  for  power  will 
double  about  every  10  years  or  some  time 
into  the  future.  To  meet  these  energy 
requirements,  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion, we  must  find  means  for  supple- 
menting our  existing  resources.  Nuclear 
energy  will  provide  such  a  means.  Al- 
ready it  has  been  estimated  that  nuclear 
power  is  saving  the  American  taxpayer 
about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  terms  of 
lower  power  costs.  In  turn,  the  compe- 
tition from  the  fossil  fuel  industries  has 
helped  to  hold  down  costs  in  the  nuclear 
power  industry.  The  American  taxpay- 
er— nearly  everyone  in  this  Nation — is 
the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  this  competi- 
tion. 

However,  we  must  find  a  means  for 
making  more  efficient  utilization  of  our 
reserves  of  fissionable  materials.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  supported  the  Commission's 
program  for  developing  advanced  con- 
verters and  self-sustaining  breeder 
reactors.  These  reactors,  when  fully 
developed,  will  make  it  possible  for  nu- 
clear power  to  supply  our  needs  for  elec- 
tricity without  a  sharp  increase  in  prices 
due  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  fissionable 
material.  In  addition,  these  reactors 
will  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between  to- 
day's low  conversion  ratio  light  water 
reactors  and  the  high-gain  breeder 
which  it  should  be  our  goal  to  develop 
for  the  future.  When  this  Nation  has 
developed  the  high-gain  breeder,  we  will 
have  secured  for  ourselves  and  our  de- 
scendants our  present  preeminence  in  in- 
dustrial development. 

The  Joint  Committee  endorses  the  two 
new  cooperative  power  reactor  demon- 


stration programs  authorized  by  this  bill. 
They  should  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  nuclear  reactor  technology. 
Both  these  projects  are  the  result  of  a 
solicitation  by  the  AEC  for  maximum 
participation  by  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations, in  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  pushing  back  the 
frontiers  of  our  knowledge  in  this  im- 
portant field.  The  Federal  Government 
and  the  entire  nuclear  industry  will  ben- 
efit from  the  information  derived  from 
these  reactors. 

Third,  the  naval  reactors  program. 
The  Joint  Committee  has  always  strong- 
ly supported  development  work  in  the 
naval  reactor  program.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee also  supported  the  recent  action 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  also  a  member,  and  the  House 
in  adding  a  nuclear-propelled  surface 
ship  to  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  program. 
The  committee  also  strongly  favors  de- 
velopment work  on  a  new  deep-diving 
research  submarine  vessel  by  the  Navy 
and  the  AEC.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  addition  of  $2  million  to 
the  funds  recommended  by  the  AEC  for 
the  naval  reactor  program  in  order  that 
vital  work  on  destroyer  core  develop- 
ment not  be  delayed  by  the  increased 
level  of  effort  in  the  research  submarine 
program. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us,  in  light 
of  recent  world  events,  the  importance 
of  having  a  first-class  Navy  capable  of 
moving  quickly  to  world  troublespots  and 
operating  effectively  over  long  periods  of 
time  without  logistic  support.  The  Joint 
Committee's  recommended  change  in  the 
administration's  prop>osed  bill  will  help 
to  assm-e  that  work  in  the  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  program,  which  is  so  vital  to 
our  national  security,  will  not  be  slowed 
down. 

Fourth,  the  rocket  propulsion  reac- 
tors program.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  AEC  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1966.  Recently,  there  have  been  several 
successful  full  power  runs  of  experi- 
mental reactors  designed  for  space  pro- 
pulsion purposes.  These  tests  accen- 
tuate the  need  for  the  administration  to 
focus  its  attention  on  the  planning  of  a 
fiight  test  program. 

Knowledgeable  people  agree  that  nu- 
clear energy  is  a  must  for  deep -space 
missions.  During  our  authorization 
hearings,  NASA  Administrator  James 
Webb  said  this  to  us: 

For  long  duration  missions  Involving  large 
payloads  and  high  velocities,  power  and 
propulsion  provided  by  nuclear  energy 
sources  will  be  needed. 

The  Joint  Committee  believes  strongly 
that  nuclear  reactors  should  be  relied 
upon  in  those  applications — such  as  the 
nuclear  submarine — which  utilize  the 
inherent  advantages  which  nuclear  power 
holds  over  conventional  energy  sources. 
The  future  may  well  prove  the  special 
adaptability  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
space. 

Fifth,  the  physical  research  program. 
Diuing  the  last  World  War,  the  United 
States  came  to  recognize  more  fully  how 
important  research  is  to  our  national  se- 
curity. As  a  result  of  research  done  in 
previotis  years,  we  were  able  to  develop 
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weapons  which  contributed  to  our  ulti- 
mate victory  over  the  Axis  powers. 
Moreover,  research  and  development  on 
wartime  problems  helped  provide  the 
knowledge  base  for  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion in  our  consumer  economy  since 
World  War  II.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  money  invested  in  research  today 
provides  future  dividends  for  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Durin!?  March  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research,  Development,  and  Radiation, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  AECs  physical  i-esearch 
program,  and  particularly  its  high  energy 
phj-sics  program.  These  hearings  dem- 
onstrated that  we  may  be  on  the  verge 
of  making  vital  new  discoveries  concern- 
ing some  of  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions man  has  ever  investigated.  We 
need  only  look  to  the  history  of  the  last 
25  years  to  see  what  the  effects  of  scien- 
tific research  and  its  developments  have 
been  on  the  pasitions  of  nations  of  tho 
world. 

In  particular,  we  are  making  tremen- 
dous strides  in  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  the  basic  particles  wiiich  make  up 
matter.  ThLs  infonnatian  is  being  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  giant  atom 
smashers  which  enable  our  scientists  to 
probe  the  atom's  nucleus.  The  AECs 
pi'ogram  of  studies  in  this  field  is  an  ex- 
pensive one.  The  potential  benefits  to 
be  gained  can  only  be  guessed  at.  What 
is  certain,  however,  is  that,  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  know  what  F>ower  may  be 
unlocked  from  the  elementary  particles. 
The  committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  full  amount  for  the  AEC"s 
physical  research  program,  and  believes 
strongly  that  this  is  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment of  our  resources. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  Commissions  plowshare  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  uses  for  nuclear 
explosives,  which  takes  its  name  from 
Isaiah's  prophecy.  Among  the  many 
potential  uses  for  nuclear  explosives  are 
excavation  projects  and  recovery  of  oil 
and  gas  reserves.  One  of  the  most 
promising  applications  for  this  program 
is  the  excavation  of  an  interoceanic 
canal.  In  recommending  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  AEC  for  this 
important  program,  the  Joint  Committee 
is  aware  that  a  very  significant  percent- 
age of  the  fiscal  year  1966  operating  ex- 
penses will  be  devoted  to  the  proposed 
Project  Schooner  excavation  experiment, 
which  is  a  100-kiloton  underground 
cratering  experiment  planned  next  fiscal 
year  in  southwestern  Idaho.  Firing  of 
the  nuclear  explosive  used  in  this  experi- 
ment will  require  a  Presidential  author- 
ization. Failure  to  exploit  this  new  tech- 
nology would  be  a  crime  against  man- 
kind. Only  when  we  can  use  this  im- 
mense power  for  the  good  of  all  mankind 
will  we  be  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
need  to  build  up  this  power  for  military 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate my  strong  support  for  this  bill. 
It  is  worthy  of  approval  by  the  House 
and  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled , 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropri.ited  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  sum  of  $2,555,521,000  as 
follows : 

(a)  For  'Operatlug  expenses,"  $2,260,766.- 
000. 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment"  in- 
cluding construction,  acqiiisitlon.  or  modi- 
fication of  facilities,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion; construction  planning  and  design:  and 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction,  $294,745.- 
OOO  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Spect.\l  Nuclear  Materwls. — 
Project  66-1-a.  sludge  removal  and  waste 

transfer     facility,     Richland,     Washington, 
$2,650,000. 

(2)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  66-2  a.  vibration  test  data  and 
control  facility,  Sandia  Base.  New  Mexico, 
S640.0C0. 

Project  66-2-b,  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  installations,  $10,000,- 
000. 

Project  66-2-c,  electron-positron  accelera- 
tor facility,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
Livermore.  California,  $4,100,000. 

Project  66-2-d.  environmental  t*st  facility, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Livermore, 
California,  $2,300,000. 

( 3 )  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  66-3-a,  weapons  test  support  facil- 
ity. Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico,  $1,300,000. 

Project  66-3-b.  supplemental  water  supply, 
Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico,  S700.000. 

Project  66-3-c.  physics  analytical  facility, 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mex- 
ico, S830,000. 

Project  66-3-d.  explosives  engineering  area 
rehabilitation.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico.  $1,350,000. 

Project  66-3-e.  warehouses,  Nevada  Test 
Site.  Nevada.  $680,000. 

Project  66-3-f.  control  point  additions  and 
modifications,  phase  II,  Nevada  Test  Site, 
Nevada,  $1,000,000. 

(4)  Reactor  Development. — 

Project  66-4-a,  sodium  pump  test  facility, 
S6.800.000. 

Project  66-4-b,  electron  linear  accelerator. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Tennessee, 
$4,800,000. 

Project  66-4-c,  modifications  to  reactors, 
S3, 000.000. 

Project  66-4-d,  research  and  development 
test  plants.  Project  Rover,  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  and 
Nevada  Test  Site,  Nevada,  $3,000,000. 

Project  66-4-€,  reentry  burnup  test  facil- 
ity, Sandia  Base,  New  Mexico.  $2,500,000. 

(5)  Physical  Research — 

Project  66-5-a,  low-energy  accelerator  im- 
provements, Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
Illinois,  SI. 000,000. 

Project  66-5-b.  bubble  chamber  and  ex- 
perimental area.  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory, Illinois,  $17,000,000. 

Project  66-5-c.  accelerator  Improvements, 
zero  gradient  synchrotron,  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Illinois,  $2,300,000. 

Project  66-5-d,  accelerator  and  reactor 
additions  and  modifications.  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York,  $2,300,000. 

Project  66-5-e,  alternating  gradient  syn- 
chrotron conversion,  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  New  York  (AE  only),  $2,000,000. 

Project  66-5-f,  accelerator  improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators, 
$475,000. 


Project  66-5-g,  accelerator  improvement 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley 
Cidifornia.  $1,425,000.  '" 

Project  66-5-h,  meson  physics  facility 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mex- 
ico (AE  only),  $1,200,000. 

(6)  Physical  Research. — 

Project  66-6-a,  solid  state  science  build- 
ing.  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illinois 
$4,000,000. 

Project  66-6-b,  alternating  gradient  syn- 
chrotron service  building  addition,  Brook- 
haven National  Laboratory,  New  York 
$1,600,000. 

Project  66-6-c,  land  acquisition,  Brook- 
haven National  Laborato.'y,  New  York 
$2,000,000. 

Project  66-6-d,  electron  linear  accelerator 
facility,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy,  Massachusetts.  $4,600,000. 

(7)  Biology  and  Medicine. — 

Project  G6-7-a,  virus  control  laboratory, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Tennessee 
$1,360,000. 

Project  6G-7-b,  co-carcinogenesis  mam- 
malian receiving.  Isolation  and  control  lab- 
oratory. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee.  $500,000. 

Project  6G-7-C,  animal  laboratories.  Brook- 
have;i  National  Laboratory,  New  York 
$975,000. 

Project  66-7-d,  air  conditioning,  Argonne 
Cancer  Research  Hospital,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
$750,000. 

(8)  Community. — ■ 

Project  66-8-a,  classroom  additions.  White 
Rock  Elementary  School,  Los  Alamos,  New 
Mexico,  $325,000. 

Project  66-8-b.  classroom  addition,  Pueblo 
Junior  High  School,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico, 
$65,000. 

Project  6C-8-C,  classroom  addition.  Bar- 
ranca Mesa  Elementary  School,  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico,  $225,000. 

Project  66-8-<l,  classroom  addition.  Los 
Alamos  High  School,  Los  Alamos,  New 
Mexico,  $360,000. 

Project  66-8-e,  Bayo  Canyon  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  expansion,  Los  Alamos,  New 
Mexico,  $950,000. 

(9)  General  Plant  Projects. — $42,325,000. 

(10)  Construction  Planning,  and  De- 
sign.— $3,000,000. 

(11)  Capital  Equipment, — Acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to    construction,    $158,360,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  In  subsections  101(b)  (2).  (4),  and 
(5),  only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

( b )  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
any  project  set  forth  In  subsecLloixs  101(b) 
(1),  (3),  (6),  (7),  and  (8),  only  If  the  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  that  project  does  not 
exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  esti- 
mated cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  under  subsection  101(b)(9)  only 
if  it  Is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

(1)  For  community  operations,  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project 
shall  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum  currently 
estimated  cost  of  any  building  Included  In 
such  project  shall  be  $10,000. 

(2)  For  all  other  programs,  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  shall 
be  $500,000  and  the  maximum  currently 
estimated  cost  of  any  building  Included  in 
such  project  shall  be  $100,000. 

(3)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(9)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
use  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization, and  other  funds  currently  avail- 
able to  the  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  construction  design  services  for 
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any  Commission  construction  project  when- 
ever (1)  such  construction  project  has  been 
included  In  a  proposed  authorization  bill 
uansmltted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  (2)  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  project  is  of  such  urgency  that  con- 
struction of  the  project  should  be  initiated 
promptly  upon  enactment  of  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds  for  its  construction. 

Sec  104.  When  so  specified  in  an  appropri- 
ation Act,  transfers  of  amounts  between  "Op- 
erating expenses"  and  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided  in  such 
appropriation  Act. 

Sec  105.  Cooperative  Power  Reactor  Dem- 
onstration Program. — Section  111  of  Public 
Law  85-162,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  "June  30,  1965"  in 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  date  "June  30.  1966." 

Sec  106.  Large  Seed-Blanket  Reactor. — 
(a)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  a 
State,  Its  departments  and  agencies,  or  with 
privately,  publicly,  or  cooperatively  owned 
utilities  or  Industrial  organizations,  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  research  and  development, 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  a 
thorium  seed-blanket  nuclear  powerplant,  in 
accordance  with  the  basis  for  an  arrange- 
ment described  in  program  justification  data 
submitted  by  the  Commission  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  169  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
authorization  of  appropriations  therefore  in 
the  amount  of  $91,500,000  Is  included  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  in  excess  of  $25,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contained  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  performing 
research  and  development  on  a  thorium  seed- 
blanket  nuclear  powerplant  prior  to  execu- 
tion of  a  contract  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  107.  Hich-Temperature  Gas-Cooled 
Power  Reactor. — The  Commission  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  a  utility  or  group  of  utilities 
and  an  equipment  manufacturer  or  other 
industrial  organization  for  participation  In 
the  research  and  development,  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  a  high-tempera- 
ture gas-cooled  nuclear  powerplant,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  basis  for  an  arrangement 
described  in  the  program  Justification  data 
submitted  by  the  Commission  in  support  of 
this  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1966,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  169  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  authorization  of  appropriations  therefor 
in  the  amount  of  $40,863,000  is  included  in 
section  101  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
Commission  is  also  authorized  to  waive  use 
charges  for  special  nuclear  materials  in  con- 
nection with  this  project  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $6,443,000,  and  to  agree  to  purchase 
uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  233  pro- 
duced in  and  discharged  from  the  reactor 
during  the  term  of  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ment without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  56  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  108.  Rescissions. —  (a)  Public  Law  87- 
■701,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
scinding therefrom  authorization  for  a 
project,  except  for  funds  heretofore  ob- 
ligated, as  follows: 

Project  63-b-4,  emergency  duty  personnel 
shelters,  various  sites,  $4,000,000. 

(b)  Public  Law  88-72,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  rescinding  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  64-e-8,  modifications  to  Connect- 
icut Advanced  Nuclear  Engineering  Labora- 
tory facilities,  Mlddletown,  Connecticut. 
•1,455,000. 


(c)  Section  111  of  Public  Law  87-701.  as 
amended,  is  rescinded. 

(d)  Section  105  of  Public  Law  88-72.  as 
amended.  Is  rescinded. 

(e)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  88-72,  as 
amended.  Is  rescinded. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendment 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  three  committee  amendments 
which  are  corrections  of  printing  errors 
and  they  are  now  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
HOLIFIELD :  Page  5,  line  10,  Insert  a  comma 
after  the  word  "isolation". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holifield: 
Amendment  to  section  106(a),  page  8,  line 
18,  strike  out  "therefore"  and  Insert  "there- 
for". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   HOLIFIELD.     Mi*.   Chairman,   I 
offer  another  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holifield: 
Amendment  to  section  108(b),  page  10,  lines 
8  and  9,  strike  out  "Connecticut  Advanced 
Nuclear  Engineering  Laboratory"  and  Insert 
"CANEL". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by   MR.  MOORE 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moore:  On 
page  8,  line  6,  strike  out  section  106  and  re- 
number the  following  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  what  I  suggested  it 
would  do  in  my  remarks  respecting  this 
large  seed  and  blanket  reactor.  It  de- 
letes the  $91.5  million  intended  for  this 
project.  I  am  not  completely  satisfied 
with  the  suggestion  that  there  will  be  a 
recoupment  by  the  U.S.  Government  of 
X  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  this  proj- 
ect, under  the  memorandum  of  imder- 
standing  agreement  between  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  there 
is  a  schedule  of  payments  to  be  made; 
what  its  yield  would  be  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  beyond  that  I  would  call  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  two  things 
I  stated  in  my  previous  remarks: 

First.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  parent  act  which  created 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  that 
eventually  the  State  of  California  will 
own  this  nuclear  steam  supply  system, 
and  there  will  be  without  question  a 


complete  recoupment  or  reimbursement 
by  the  State  through  the  use  of  charges 
by  the  State  of  California.  It  is  highly 
questionable  as  to  what  will  be  returned 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Beyond  that  I  would  certainly  agree 
if  you  have  a  nuclear  steam  reactor  in 
operation  you  are  going  to  get  some  ex- 
perience and  data  from  it.  Perhaps  in 
the  long  pull  it  may  prove  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  and  in  that  respect 
there  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country.  But  I  emphasize  under 
no  previous  arrangement  that  the  Com- 
mission has  made  has  any  private  cor- 
poration received  title  to  the  facility  that 
has  been  constructed  as  is  suggested  by 
this  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  State  of 
California.  Beyond  that  I  say  there  is 
a  limitation  on  what  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  contribute  to  this  program. 
There  is  not  a  dollar  limitation  on  the 
obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

I  raise  the  question  that  it  seems  a 
little  strange  to  me  that  Mr.  Rickover 
did  not  recognize  or  was  not  aware  of 
the  technical  difficulties  he  was  having 
in  constructing  a  reactor  but  that  the 
word  came  from  X  or  Y  individual.  The 
admiral  has  indicated  he  feels  it  is  going 
to  take  a  year  or  longer  to  work  out  the 
difficulties.  That  in  itself  has  encour- 
aged the  State  of  California  to  request 
permission  to  back  out  of  their  memo- 
randum of  understanding.  I  think  it 
questions  and  sincerely  so  the  advis- 
ability of  undertaking  this  project  at 
this  time  until  we  can  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  just  how  major  or  minor  the 
difficulties  may  be;  or  just  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  any  dollars  spent  at 
this  time  in  construction.  The  further 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
project  can  ever  be  successfully  under- 
taken. 

"With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  this 
amendment  which  would  strike  section 
106.  It  deletes  this  project  that  we  have 
been  discussing  for  the  last  half  hour  and 
the  authorization  of  $91.5  million  to 
accomplish  the  same.  I  respectfully 
urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

I  want  to  refer  the  Members  to  page 
1783  of  the  authorization  legislation 
hearings.  If  you  will  look  at  the  table 
on  the  right-hand  side,  you  will  see — at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  is  a  summary  of 
participation — that  the  AEC  will  put  in 
$91.5  million.  And  across  on  the  other 
column,  you  will  see  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  put  $161.7  million  into  this 
project. 

It  is  all  itemized  there.  There  is 
nothing  that  we  are  trying  to  cover  up 
here.  It  is  all  out  in  the  open  and  plain. 
What  we  have  here  is  actually  an  experi- 
mental research  and  design,  a  new  type 
of  reactor — built  on  the  basis  of  old  tech- 
nology to  be  sure,  but  bringing  into 
existence  the  utilization  of  thorium 
which  will  multiply  uranium  energy 
sources  by  a  factor  of  from  25  to  50,  so 
we  are  told.    It  will  breed  as  much  fuel 
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as  it  consumes  eventually  and  that  is  the 
goal  that  we  are  moving  toward. 

Let  none  of  us  be  confused  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  program.  This  is  a  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  whatever 
participants  wish  to  participate.  We 
have  written  in  here  that  the  State  of 
California  or  any  private  group  can  par- 
ticipate. You  can  see  the  language  on 
page  8  of  the  bill  which  says: 

The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  a 
State.  Its  departments  and  agencies,  or  with 
privately,  publicly,  or  cooperatively  owned 
utilities  or  Indtistrlal  organizations,  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  research  and  development, 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  a 
thorium    seed-blanket    nuclear   powerplant. 

We  have  broadened  that  language  so 
that  the  State  of  West  Vii-ginla  can  par- 
ticipate in  this  or  any  State  can  partici- 
pate that  wants  to  put  up  the  money. 
$80  million,  to  help  in  this  experimental 
project.  Any  private  utility  or  group 
will  be  able  to  participate. 

This  is  not  anything  new.  We  are  do- 
ing it  all  over  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  reactor 
is  concerned,  this  is  not  anything  really 
new. 

The  La  Crosse,  Wis. :  Elk  River,  Minn. ; 
and  Piqua,  Ohio,  reactors — all  these  re- 
actors are  to  be  sold — they  are  coopera- 
tive, of  course,  and  they  are  to  be  sold 
at  the  end  of  the  time  to  the  cooperating 
group,  if  the  group  wants  to  buy  them. 

So  the  principle  is  practically  the  same 
although  it  is  arranged  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent. We  are  going  to  turn  these  re- 
search reactors  over  to  the  people  who 
are  participating  with  us  if  they  want  to 
buy  them,  and  if  they  do  not  we  will  have 
to  tear  tliem  down. 

This  is  for  research  and  developmental 
purposes.  It  has  happened  that  we  have 
gotten  to  the  point  in  technology  where 
these  research  and  developmental  re- 
actors are  also  producing  energy  and  we 
are  selling  that  energy.  In  the  case  of 
this  particular  project,  we  expect  S51.7 
million  back  from  the  sale  of  energy 
from  the  $30  million  core  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  putting  in  the  reac- 
tor and  which  the  Federal  Government 
owns.  The  Federal  Government,  I  re- 
peat, does  own  that  core.  And  referring 
to  all  the  material  that  is  produced  when 
It  converts  thorium  to  U-233 — these  are 
valuable  substances  and  we  get  that  all 
back. 

Or  if  we  burn  these  substances,  we 
burn  them  in  a  reactor  and  get  paid  for 
them  on  a  kilowatt  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  deal  for 
the  Federal  Government  providing  you 
believe  in  moving  forward  to  utilize  the 
natural  resources  of  our  Nation  and  put 
them  in  shape  so  that  succeeding  gener- 
ations can  use  these  new  forms  of  energy 
which  they  will  not  have  if  we  do  not 
do  something  such  as  is  proposed  in  this 
bill. 

Someday — and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  today — oil  and  gas  either  will 
not  be  in  existence  or  will  have  become 
too  expensive  to  use.  In  some  places 
where  there  is  coal,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  coal  will  be  used  as  long 
as  it  is  available  from  the  ground,  for 
neighborhoods  which  are  nearby. 


Also,  there  are  a  great  many  areas  of 
this  country  which  do  not  have  coal 
and  do  not  have  oil  and  gas.  Many  areas 
have  smog  conditions  in  the  cities,  which 
affects  the  health  of  the  people.  Those 
areas  may  want  the  type  of  generating 
plant  for  their  cities  which  will  not  con- 
tribute soot,  ashes,  carbon,  and  other 
substances  into  the  air. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  enthusiastically 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Moore]  to  delete  section  106 
from  the  bill.  I  am  most  hopeful  that  the 
Members  in  their  wisdom  will  support 
the  amendment. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  rather 
than  being  a  unique  and  extraordinary 
experiment,  the  first  of  its  kind,  plung- 
ing into  a  cold  financial  sea,  as  indicated 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  MooRE]  this  arrangement,  the  seed- 
and-blanket  reactor,  with  the  State  of 
California  does  in  fact  have  ample  prec- 
edent. This  involves  assistance  for  the 
design  of  the  plant,  and  title  will  stay 
with  the  State  of  California,  who  is  pay- 
ing for  the  reactor.  It  is  the  same  ar- 
rangement as  previously  made  with 
others,  namely  in  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing electric  power  reactors:  The  Con- 
necticut Yankee  Reactor:  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Co.  Reactor,  at  San 
Onofre,  Cahf.;  the  Public  Service  Co. 
of  Colorado  HTGR  Reactor,  also  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  before  us;  and  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  department  of  water  and 
power's  proposed  nuclear  reactor  gen- 
erating station  at  Malibu,  Calif. 

I  emphasize  that  there  is  nothing  new 
about  this.  It  is  a  tried  and  true  way 
which  has  been  developed  and  used  time 
and  again  to  promote  the  nuclear  devel- 
opment of  our  country,  which  is  so  vastly 
required. 

First.  As  far  as  legality  of  the  LSBR 
arrangement  is  concerned,  special  au- 
thorization for  the  project  is,  of  course, 
required.  Without  such  special  author- 
ization the  project  would  not  be  legally 
authorized.  With  such  authorization.  In 
the  form  of  section  106  of  this  bill,  the 
project  will  be  legally  authorized. 

Second.  Tlie  concept  of  an  AEC  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  construction  of 
a  nuclear  powerplant  intended  for  oper- 
ation and  ultimate  ownership  of  a  utility 
is  not  a  departure  from  a  policy  of  AEC 
and  Congress  in  the  power  reactor  de- 
velopment program.  In  the  second 
round  of  the  AEC's  cooperative  power 
reactor  program,  AEC  paid  the  entire 
cost  of  construction  of  various  prototype 
reactors.  In  establishing  the  criteria 
for  the  second  round  in  the  AEC  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1958.  Congress 
provided  that,  after  a  specified  operat- 
ing period,  AEC  must  offer  to  sell  the  re- 
actor to  a  utility  at  a  price  that  would 
not  Include  construction  cost  assign- 
able to  research  and  development.  In 
taking  this  action.  Congress  recognized 


that  the  construction  of  the  first  reactor 
of  any  particular  type  involves  unusual 
and  unique  expenditures  associated  with 
the  development  and  testing  of  compo- 
nents, the  resolution  of  novel  technical 
problems  and  the  necessity  to  rearrange 
and  redesign  facilities  and  equipment 
which  are  found  to  be  unsuitable  as  con- 
struction progresses.  We  felt  then  that 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
power  company  to  pay  such  costs  as 
these  and  that  they  should  properly  be 
assumed  by  the  Government  as  true  costs 
of  research  and  development. 

On  Congress  authorization,  AEC  has 
entered  into  arrangements  of  this  type 
with  the  city  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  the  Rural 
Cooperative  Power  Association  of  Elk 
River,  Minn.,  and  the  Dairy  Land  Power 
Cooperative  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  In  each 
case,  the  utility  has  the  right  to  purchase 
the  nuclear  reactor  at  a  price  which 
would  not  impose  upon  the  utility  the 
burden  of  the  unusual  costs  associated 
with  the  construction  of  a  nuclear  re- 
actor which  was  the  first  of  its  type. 

The  proposed  arrangement  with  the 
State  of  California  follows  this  same 
principle  long  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Government's  objective  is  to 
demonstrate,  through  construction  and 
operation  of  the  LSBR,  the  principle 
which  has  .such  significance  for  conserva- 
tion of  our  nuclear  resources.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources,  we  can  attain 
this  objective  and,  at  the  same  time,  find 
a  beneficial  use  for  the  energy  produced 
in  the  demonstration  plant.  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  and  in  accord  with  previous 
policy  that  the  Government,  rather  than 
the  cooperating  user,  be  charged  with  the 
excess  cost  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
energy  source  is  a  developmental  nuclear 
reactor  which  will  be  a  steppingstone  to 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor— a  powerplant  generating  more 
fuel  than  it  consumes. 

Third.  As  indicated  earlier,  there  are 
precedents  in  the  second  round  arrange- 
ments for  the  AEC,  in  effect,  to  rehnqulsh 
title  to  facilities  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution, without  full  reimbursement. 
Moreover,  under  the  third  round  ar- 
rangements with  Connecticut  Yankee 
and  Southern  California  Edison,  the  AEC 
provided  design  assistance — part  of  the 
capital  cost  of  the  plant — without  taking 
title  to  any  part  of  the  plant,  and  in  fact, 
this  is  proposed  in  the  HTGR  arrange- 
ment with  Colorado  Public  Service  Co. 
It  was  also  the  arrangement  with  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power. 

Fourth.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
with  respect  to  the  LSBR  project  that 
the  extent  of  State  participation  in  this 
project  Is  the  maximum  amount  of  non- 
Govermnent  financing  which  AEC  was 
able  to  get  in  response  to  its  invitation  for 
proposals.  That  is,  this  is  the  best  ar- 
rangement the  Government  has  been 
able  to  achieve  thus  far  to  interest  non- 
Federal  participants  in  this  project. 

Fifth.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  is  putting  up  $80 
million  in  construction  costs  for  the 
plant,  and  specifically  Is  paying  $398 
million  for  the  reactor  portion.     This 
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sum— $39.8  million— plus  AEC's  assist- 
ance for  the  primary  plant — $17.5  mil- 
lion—represents AEC's  estimates  of  what 
this  primary  plant  should  cost.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  AEC  to  pay  over- 
run, and  have  title  in  the  State,  under 
these  circumstances.  In  this  connection, 
the  State's  $39.8  million  contribution  is 
much  higher  than  the  other  non-Gov- 
ernment contributions  cited  in  the 
"Memo  of  Comments." 

Sixth.  Another  significant  point — 
AEC's  invitations  for  participation  in  the 
advanced  converter  program  left  open 
the  type  of  assistance  that  might  be  of- 
fered, since  it  was  recognized  that  un- 
usual types  or  amounts  of  assistance 
might  be  requii-ed  for  advanced  plants 
of  this  size. 

Seventh.  With  respect  to  AEC's  lia- 
bility concerning  the  costs  of  the  reactor 
core,  this  is  no  different  than  the  second 
round  arrangements  in  which  AEC 
owned  the  reactor  and  the  core,  and, 
hence,  was  responsible  for  paying  the 
costs  of  design  and  construction.  This 
project  was  formerly  part  of  the  AEC's 
R.  &  D.  program,  and  has  been  recast 
as  a  cooperative  arrangement.  There  is 
not  an  unlimited  liability  on  the  AEC's 
part  concerning  the  core  because  in  the 
last  analysis,  a  conventional  core  could 
be  developed  for  the  plant  at  a  definable 
cost  which  would  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment of  father  liability  for  the  special 
seed-blanket  core. 

On  a  related  subject,  it  is  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  the  large  seed  blanket  re- 
actor will  help  attain  the  general  ob- 
jectives of  the  AEC's  advanced  converter 
and  breeder  program.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's understanding  that  the  maximum 
benefits  for  research  and  development 
and  lowest  power  costs  on  the  LSBR  can 
best  be  obtained  if  this  facility  is  inte- 
grated with  an  existing  electrical  gen- 
erating system. 

The  committee  assumes  that  the  State 
of  California  will  proceed  with  the  co- 
operative arrangement  for  this  facility. 
The  committee  was  told  that  negotia- 
tions are  now  underway  with  major  local 
generating  agencies  both  public  and  pri- 
vate in  California.  The  committee  wa: 
advised,  based  on  an  offer  submitted  on 
March  2,  1965,  that  these  major  general 
ing  agencies  are  presently  negotiating 
with  the  State  of  California  to  provide 
power  for  pumping  on  the  State  water 
plan  system,  and  that  these  generating 
agencies  have  offered  to  operate  this 
facility  if  the  State  proceeds  In  accord- 
ance with  their  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  AEC. 

In  its  report  the  committee  specifies 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
Interfere  with  these  negotiations  and, 
further,  that  the  committee  understands 
that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  State  to 
supply  any  portion  of  the  output  of  this 
reactor  to  any  customers  now  being 
served  by  any  of  these  agencies  or  to  oth- 
erwise go  into  the  commercial  power 
business. 

The  witness  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia made  it  quite  clear  during  the  hear- 
ings that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
State  to  go  into  the  power  business.  He 
further  stated  that  the  power  produced 
by  this  facility  will  be  used  for  supplying 
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power  for  water  project  pumps  and  be- 
fore too  many  years  the  State  will  need 
a  second  and  larger  plant  for  project 
needs. 

The  joint  committee  by  the  language 
included  in  the  report  does  not  want  to 
imply  or  in  any  way  intend  to  indicate 
that  if  the  parties  now  negotiating  fail 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  agreement 
that  the  Congress  is  suggesting  or  imply- 
ing that  the  generation  from  this  facility 
be  used  to  engage  in  commercial  power 
activities.  The  committee  does  not  want 
to  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  negoti- 
ations now  in  progress.  This  is  what 
the  committee's  report  specifically  states. 
There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  position  of  the  committee  on 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Moore)  there 
were — ayes  7,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  8,  line  18,  after  the  word  "of"  insert 
the  words  "not  to  exceed". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  accept 
this  amendment  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  plans  for  this  project  are  not  firm, 
and  are  so  admitted  by  those  who  sup- 
port it.  I  would  think  the  authors  of 
this  bill  would  be  glad  to  accept  those 
three  words,  "not  to  exceed  $91,500,000" 
thus  giving  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations a  little  elbowroom  in  which 
to  operate.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  a  research 
and  development  project,  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  We  could  not 
accept  his  amendment  because  when  you 
go  into  research  and  development,  some- 
times it  does  not  cost  you  as  much  as  you 
think  it  will,  and  sometimes  it  is  only  a 
few  dollars  more,  but  if  it  does  cost 
more — and  that  Is  why  the  gentleman's 
language  is  not  necessary — they  have  to 
come  back  for  additional  authorization 
and  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin.  Suppose  the  plans  are 
not  firm  either  in  this  or  the  next  session 
of  Congress?  Why  not  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  the  leeway  to 
make  available  less  than  $91  million? 
In  other  words,  only  the  money  necessary 
on  the  basis  of  justified  need. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  On  the  same  page, 
right  below  where  the  gentleman  offered 
his  amendment,  if  he  will  yield  further, 
in  section  (b)  we  prohibit  the  spending 
of  over  $25  million  of  this  fund  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  Although  we  authorize  $91 
million,  which  is  our  best  estimate  as  to 
what  it  will  cost,  we  say  that  not  more 
than  $25  million  shall  be  spent  during  the 


fiscal  year  until  we  firm  up  a  contract 
and  the  technical  diflSculty  is  overcome. 
So  the  committee  will  look  at  this  again. 
Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  carry  this  lan- 
guage of  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount 
in  bill  after  bill.  Then  when  there  Is 
a  question  as  to  necessity  it  gives  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  some  op- 
portunity to  look  over  the  request  and 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  think  the  differ- 
ent situation  that  exists  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  research  and  development 
here  and  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
building  of  shelf  items.  We  are  dealing 
with  research  and  development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  always  is  dealing  with 
research  and  development  projects? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  we  do  not  have 
these  kinds  of  amendments  in  research 
and  development  contracts  that  I  know 
of.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
certainly  has  the  power  not  to  spend 
more  than  the  $91.5  million  unless  there 
is  additional  authorization  and  if  we  do 
have  to  come  back  for  that,  the  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
additional  authorization  requested  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  why  not  let  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  come  to 
the  House  with  a  figure  after  it  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  scrutinize  this  proj- 
ect? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  amendment  and  should 
go  into  this  bill.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlempn  from  California. 

Ml.  HOSMER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
contention  if  his  language  "not  to  ex- 
ceed" is  absent  from  this  bill  that  then 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  to 
appropriate  up  to  the  amount  of  S91.5 
million?  Can  it  not  appropriate  less, 
anyway?  This  is  just  an  authorization. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  language 
presently  in  the  bill  it  becomes  about  as 
near  mandatory  as  you  can  make  it  be- 
cause here  you  give  instructions  in  the 
authorization  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  it  not  customary  for 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  ap- 
propriate less  money  than  authorized  in 
many  instances?  It  cannot  appropriate 
more,  of  course. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  language  "not  to 
exceed"  has  no  meaning,  then  why  is  the 
gentleman  quarreling  with  it?  Why  does 
he  not  accept  it? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  it  but  it  seems  so  meaningless.  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  why  It  would  be 
suggested  by  the  gentleman. 

It  would  allow  the  Appropriations 
Corrunlttee  to  do  exactly  what  it  can  do 
already,  anyway. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
mean  that  at  all  and  I  am  sure  he  does 
not.  Otherwise  he  v.ould  not  be  opposed 
to  my  amendment.  He  knows  that  "not 
to  exceed"  does  have  meaning. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have  not 
even  indicated  that  I  was  opposed  to  it. 
I  was  asking  the  question,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  simply  this:  If  the  $91 4  million 
figure  is  in  the  authorization  is  it  not  pos- 
sible and  even  probable  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  would  take 
some  lesser  figure? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  being  the  understanding 
gentleman  that  he  is.  could  have  arisen 
in  his  place  on  the  floor  and  said. 
"Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  minority  I 
am  glad  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment."  if  he  was  not  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand it  first:  and  I  still  do  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the, gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  frank  with  the  House.  We  are 
seeking  a  contract  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  anybody,  we  do  not  care  with 
whom,  who  wants  to  put  up  $80  million. 
If  we  can  enter  into  a  contract  and  sign 
a  contract  we  have  got  to  make  a  firm 
commitment  on  the  nuclear  side.  They 
are  going  to  pay  for  their  side  of  it.  We 
have  got  to  make  a  fii-m  commitment 
on  the  research  side,  and  we  cannot  leave 
a  vague  commitment  in  the  language  of 
the  contract.  We  may  forego  the  pos- 
sibility of  perhaps  getting  $80  million 
worth  of  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  laboring  under  no  illusions 
about  gettin?  the  money  if  this  author- 
ization bill  passes.  Once  there  is  a  firm 
contract,  you  are  not  laboring  under  any 
illusions  as  to  what  will  happen  there- 
after. I  say  that  following  the  gentle- 
man's own  admission. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  the  light  of  the 
lack  of  finnness  on  what  you  here  pro- 
pose to  do,  in  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding the  State  of  California  in 
this  particular  instance  has  agreed  that 
if  their  part  of  the  contract  runs  more 
than  $80  million — $1  million  or  $2  million 
or  S5  million  more — they  will  assume  it. 
Then  we  must  agree  on  our  part  that  if 
it  should  run  a  little  bit  more  we  would 
assume  it  in  order  to  get  them  to  put  up 
the  $80  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  another  portion  of  this  bill. 
President  Johnson  some  time  ago  an- 
nounced there  would  be  a  substantial 


cutback  in  the  stockpile.  As  I  read  this 
report  I  see  that  there  has  been  a  cut- 
back of  only  $625,000  out  of  something 
like  $378  million:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  has 
read  the  figures  correctly,  but  I  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cutback 
will  occur  in  the  next  fiscal  year  after 
this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  President  Johnson 
must  have  been  really  premature  in  his 
statement  that  we  were  going  to  get  a 
substantial  cutback  in  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  because  we 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  contract 
cancellation  provisions  for  electrical 
power  which  were  in  the  power  contracts 
with  the  electrical  utilities  so  that  the 
Government  would  not  be  charged  a 
penalty  on  cancellation  of  the  electrical 
contracts,  and  he  had  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement at  the  time  he  did  to  save 
the  Government  money. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make 
myself  clear  to  the  eentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia why  I  cnd'^Tse  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GkossI.  It  seem.«:  to  me  that  the  lan- 
guage on  hne  17,  18,  and  19  on  page  8  is 
one  of  direction  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  if  this  authorization 
bill  passes  they  shall  approve  an  appro- 
priation of  S91.5  million:  whereas,  if  you 
insert  "not  to  e.xceed  "  it  gives  some  lee- 
way to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
who  can  say.  and  I  think  rightfully  so, 
we  do  not  have  to  appropriate  S91.- 
500.000.  But  the  language  of  the  bill  says 
and  the  authorization  of  the  appropria- 
tion is  in  the  amount  of  $91,500,000. 

Now,  if  that  language  is  presently  man- 
datory, I  agree  that  we  would  not  have 
to  take  It.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  language  contained  in  the  bill  were 
"not  to  exceed  $91.5  million,"  this  would 
give  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas  1  and  his  subcommittee  the  op- 
portunity to  go  into  it  and  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  needed  rather  than  to 
have  the  mandatory  direction  that  there 
should  be  $91.5  million  appropriated. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  if  the  gentleman 
will  look  on  page  9  on  line  15.  there  is 
another  project  which  is  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  of  Colorado  project  wherein  they 
are  cooperating  and  I  might  say  on  a 
contingent  basis  also,  and  unless  cer- 
tain technical  problems  are  solved  they 
too  will  bow  out.  We  have  the  same 
language  there. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
probably  should  be  changed  there  also. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  knows 
it  is  not  necessary  to  change  that  lan- 
guage and  the  gentleman  knows  we  have 
to  come  back  to  the  Congress  for  addi- 
tional authorization.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  his  committee  will  certainly, 
look  at  it  and  that  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomas!  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
would  be  aware  of  that  and  would  look 
into  it  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
should  come  to  the  committee  to  the  ef- 


fect that  a  certain  amount  shall  be  ap- 
propriated  of  not  to  exceed  so  much  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  authorization  bill 
would  provide  that  'not  to  exceed  $91 5 
million"  rather  than  the  bill  as  it  is 
presently  written  which  says  "there  shall 
be  appropriated"  $91.5  million. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
respectfully  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  is  the  traditional  language 
which  we  have  used  for  many  years  in 
authorization  bills. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  I  have  had  this 
same  amendment  adopted  in  a  number 
of  bills  in  the  last  2  years  where  we 
changed  it  to  "not  to  exceed,"  and  I  rec- 
ognize exactly  what  the  gentleman  says 
is  correct.  But  I  believe  it  is  better  legis- 
lation if  we  have  the  language  "not  to 
exceed." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Would  the  gentle- 
man apply  that  language  that  he  has 
had  adopted  in  the  past  to  research  and 
development  programs? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes.  I  think  it  has  been 
used  there  also. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  I  am  not 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  difficulty  is  that 
this  is  not  the  usual  langur..:e  here  where 
we  have  approved  X  project  and  author- 
ized so  much  money  to  be  spent  on  it. 
Actually,  the  authorization  of  the  $91.5 
million  is  not  in  section  106  but  is  in  sec- 
tion 101.  lumped  in  together  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  $2,255,521,000.  The  language 
contained  in  section  106  is  a  reference  to 
that,  as  follows,  starting  on  line  17: 

And  authorization  of  appropriations  there- 
for In  the  amount  of  $91.5  million  is  includ- 
ed In  section  101  of  this  Act. 

So  this  language  is  solely  redundant 
here  and  totally  inappropriate.  What 
we  are  saying  in  section  106  is  that  we 
put  the  sum  in  section  101. 

Mr.  BOW.    But  you  say  that  amount? 

Mr.  HOSMER.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BOW.  You  say  that  it  shall  be  in 
that  amount  of  $91.5  million  which  leads 
me  to  believe  that  this  is  the  first  pay- 
ment on  something  that  is  going  to  be 
much  larger  before  we  are  through  With 
it. 

I  would  like  to  see  it  in  there,  "not 
to  exceed. ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr,  Gross]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Holifteld] 
if  there  are  funds  enough  in  this  author- 
ization bill  to  build  a  powerline  to  the 
linear  accelerator  underground.  I  have 
just  received  word  that  the  court  of  ap- 
peals has  ruled  against  the  Government 
and  said  that  you  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  build  a  powerline.  The  whole 
question  is  whether  you  are  going  to  run 
an   ugly   powerline   over   the   beautiful 
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mountains  of  California,  despite  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  is  going  all  over  the 
country  trying  to  beautify  the  country 
and  the  President  on  many  occasions  has 
said  we  must  beautify  this  country.  But 
here  we  have  a  Government  agency,  in 
order  to  get  a  powerline  to  the  linear 
accelerator  on  the  Stanford  campus,  is 
insisting  on  covering  our  beautiful  Cali- 
fornia hills  with  a  lot  of  big  powerline 
poles. 

The  court  has  ruled  against  you.  PGE 
cannot  build  the  line  because  they  have 
a  court  decision  against  them.  Now  you 
have  a  court  decision  against  you. 

Is  there  money  enough  in  this  authori- 
zation for  you  to  do  the  job  and  do  it 
properly? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  understand  the 
question  is  still  in  litigation.  It  is  in 
the  courts,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  circuit  court  of 
appeals  has  ruled  on  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  there  are  other 
courts  of  appeal. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  You  can  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  suppose  we  will. 
I  know  how  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia feels  about  economy,  and  to  start 
the  precedent  of  putting  every  powerline 
that  is  built  by  utilities  and  any  other 
body  underground  would  multiply  the 
costs  of  transmission  by  a  factor  of  at 
least  six  or  seven.  If  it  was  not  concern- 
ing some  beautiful  hills  in  his  district, 
I  doubt  if  the  gentleman  would  adopt 
that  as  a  general  policy  in  any  State. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Yes,  I  would  advo- 
cate it  at  any  time,  because  our  county 
has  passed  a  resolution  requiring  all  lines 
hereafter  to  be  underground.  Most  of 
our  cities  have  done  so.  The  city  you 
arc  trying  to  put  a  powerline  through 
has  such  an  ordinance. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Our  committee  has 
visited  the  general  area,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows  there  are  many,  many 
powerlines  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
above  the  ground  in  this  area. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  They  are  to  be  re- 
moved, but  you  still  have  not  answered 
the  question :  Do  you  have  money  enough 
in  this  authorization  to  put  the  lines  un- 
derground if  you  have  to? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  courts  render 
an  opinion  that  for  this  short  distance 
all  Unes  shall  have  to  go  underground, 
it  is  my  opinion  we  will  have  to  come  to 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  $5  million  or  $6 
million  more  in  money  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  esthetic  qualities  of  the 
gentleman's  district. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  gentleman  from  California  hesitate 
or  in  any  way  be  embarrassed  by  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  and  asking  for  more 
money. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  compliment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  O'KONSKI 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Konski: 
Page  6.  line  7,  after  "$3,000,000,"  strike  out 
period  and  add:  "from  proceeds  for  sale  of 
telephone  plant." 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pro- 
pose this  amendment  primarily  to  call  to 


the  attention  of  the  House  a  very  scan- 
dalous situation  that  prevails  at  Los  Ala- 
mos. In  its  wisdom  a  few  years  ago  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a 
law  permitting  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  dispose  of  certain  public  util- 
ities such  as  sewage,  water,  electric  utili- 
ties, and  telephone  service. 

There  happens  to  be  in  existence  at 
this  installation  a  very  valuable  tele- 
phone service.  Immediately  when  the 
bill  was  passed  that  installation  and  the 
officers  in  charge  set  the  wheels  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  wheels  were  greased,  and 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  handing  this 
telephone  plant  on  a  platter  to  a  subsid- 
iary of  a  national  monopoly  called  the 
Mountain  States  Power  Co.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  them  there  are  other  groups 
of  people  in  America  who  are  interested 
in  telephone  companies.  When  these 
people  heard  about  this  they  went  over 
there  to  these  officials  and  said  they 
would  like  to  bid  on  this  proposition. 
They  asked.  Why  do  you  not  put  this  tele- 
phone company  up  to  the  highest  bidder? 
These  ofTicials  were  flabbergasted — the 
officials  at  Los  Alamos  were  actually  per- 
turbed to  think  that  there  would  be  peo- 
ple in  America  who  found  out  about  it 
and  who  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  telephone  service  plant 
and  franchise. 

This  plant  has  been  evaluated  by  sev- 
eral telephone  companies  in  our  Nation 
and  the  telephone  plant  is  actually 
worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  million 
for  plant,  equipment,  and  franchise. 
There  are  several  telephone  companies 
in  the  United  States  that  are  willing  to 
bid  $3  million  to  acquire,  improve,  and 
operate  that  telephone  company  for  the 
installation  and  the  area  surrounding  it. 
When  these  offers  were  made,  these  of- 
ficials in  Los  Alamos  staited  to  think  up 
every  legal  gimmick  in  the  book — not  to 
protect  the  taxpayers  of  America  but 
to  find  some  way  in  which  they  could 
give  this  plant  aw-ay.  There  was  no 
move  to  dispose  of  the  plant  and  fran- 
chise on  the  basis  of  selling  it  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Instead  they  thought  up 
a  legal  gimmick,  one  after  another,  to 
give  it  away.  And  they  are  still  engaged 
in  a  process  of  trying  to  find  some  legal 
gimmick  to  do  this. 

One  gimmick  that  they  have  found  now 
is — well,  maybe  the  highest  bidder  will 
not  be  able  to  get  a  franchise  from  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  operate  this  tele- 
phone plant.  To  that  silly  legal  gim- 
mick, I  say,  advertise  for  bids — sell  it  to 
the  highest  bidder  and  let  them  worry 
about  getting  the  franchise  from  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  operate  that 
plant.  This  is  the  commonsense  way  to 
proceed. 

I  call  this  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  because  I  per- 
sonally happen  to  know  of  some  tele- 
phone people  and  telephone  companies 
that  are  interested  in  this  plant  and 
franchise.  You  have  now  at  Los  Alamos 
something  going  on  in  the  nature  of  a  $3 
million  steal  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
This  has  been  going  on  now  for  3  years. 
For  3  years  the  legal  staffs  have  been 
engaged  in  trying  to  find  some  gimmick 
not  to  sell  it — not  to  redeem  the  $3  mil- 
lion— but  to  give  it  away. 


I  have  offered  this  amendment  with 
the  idea  of  adding  just  a  few  words  where 
it  says,  "Construction,  planning,  and  de- 
sign" and  I  found  an  item  that  is  worth 
$3  million.  They  want  $3  million  for  this 
purpose.  Well,  they  do  not  have  to  get 
it  from  the  taxpayers.  I  happen  to 
know  that  they  can  get  it  from  the  sale 
of  the  telephone  ^plant  and  franchise  if 
they  would  just  use  some  commonsense 
and  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder  instead 
of  spending  untold  thousands  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money  thinking  up  legal 
gimmicks  so  that  they  can  give  the  plant 
and  franchise  away. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  what  the  gentleman  has 
to  say  here  today.  I  do  not  think  the 
Commission  really  deserves  so  much 
criticism.  This  is  indeed  a  troublesome 
thing.  The  Joint  Committee  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  taking  testimony  on 
it.  There  are  many  things  involved 
here.  The  gentleman  mentioned  the 
problem  about  whether  somebody  can 
get  a  franchise  in  New  Mexico.  Of 
course,  you  would  not  want  to  sell  it  to 
somebody  who  could  not  operate  the 
service  for  that  area.  You  have  to 
watch  out  for  the  citizens  of  Los  Alamos. 
We  have  asked  the  Commission  to  go 
back  and  see  if  they  cannot  get  this 
thing  straightened  out  because  there  are 
other  difficulties  here.  Some  of  this 
equipment  was  put  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  some  of  the  equipment  was  put 
in  by  the  telephone  company.  Nobody 
quite  knows  who  owns  what  because  it 
was  put  in  during  the  days  of  the  Man- 
hattan district  project  when  things  were 
on  a  crash,  wartime,  secret  basis,  and  the 
telephone  company  itself  did  not  even 
know  what  was  going  on  there. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  viewpoint  and  he  is  just 
proving  my  point  better  on  these  legal 
gimmicks.  I  think  they  went  back 
something  like  20  years  to  find  out  about 
a  telephone  company  a  few  miles  out  of 
the  locality  and  on  that  basis,  they  say 
they  have  a  franchise  and  they  did  not 
even  know  they  had  it  before.  This  just 
emphasizes  the  argument  I  have  made. 
Instead  of  doing  it  on  a  businesslike 
basis,  they  are  looking  for  legal  gimmick 
after  legal  gimmick  so  that  they  can 
give  the  plant  away  rather  than  to  sell 
it  and  redeem  some  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  very  able  gentleman  from 
California  has  helped  greatly  to  prove 
my  point. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  say 
this.  I  will  withdraw  my  amendment  if 
the  very  genial  and  able  gentleman  from 
California  wall  call  to  the  attention  of 
these  people  at  Los  Alamos  that  there 
are  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are 
aware  of  the  scandalous  situation  that 
is  going  on  over  there  in  an  attempt  to 
give  something  away  and  if  the  gentle- 
man will  do  that  so  that  they  will  be  on 
their  guard  and  attend  to  this  matter 
on  a  businesslike  basis,  I  will  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
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Mr.  McCORAIACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'Konski] 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend  and  most  able  colleague.  He  is 
always  a  man  of  honor  and  wants  that 
right  should  prevail. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  committee  has  had  this 
under  serious  consideration  for  some 
time.  As  shown  on  pa?e  314  of  the  hear- 
ings, a  company  from  the  gentleman's 
State  offered  $750,000  for  this  property, 
which  the  gentleman  says  is  worth  $3 
million. 

At  that  time  I  called  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  asked  them 
to  make  a  study  of  it.  The  GAO  is  mak- 
ing a  study  of  it.  Some  phases  have  been 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  will  do 
everything  he  can  to  get  for  the  Govern- 
ment the  full  dollar  value  for  these  fa- 
cilities. I  have  been  very  active  in  that 
particular  field.  I  have  met  with  gentle- 
men and  their  attorneys  from  the  gentle- 
man's State  on  numerous  occasions.  I 
have  given  them  at  least  4  hours  of  my 
time  trj-ing  to  solve  this  complicated 
problem.    I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman'o  attitude.  He  is  always  work- 
ing to  do  what  is  right  and  just.  The 
figure  of  $750,000,  which  you  quoted,  was 
for  the  offer  for  the  equipment  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  A  franchise  Is  Involved. 
That  franchise  Is  worth  more  than  the 
equipment  and  plant.  It  is  a  prize  plum 
involved  here  and  it  Is  worth  around  the 
$3,000,000  figure.  I  feel  assured  the  com- 
mittee will  watch  this  thing  very  closely. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  Government 
can  get  $3  million  for  this.  I  want  the 
Government  to  get  it. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burke.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  8122)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  394,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 
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The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Moore  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  8122,  to  the  Joint  C!ommlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  with  Instructions  to  report  the  bill 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: "On  page  8.  line  6.  strike  out  all  of 
section  106  and  renumber  the  following  sec- 
tions accordingly." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  43.  nays  313,  not  voting  77,  as 
follows : 

I  Roll  No.  104] 
YEAS — 43 


Andrews, 

Downing 

Michel 

Glenn 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Moeller 

Ashbrook 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Moore 

Bow 

Gross 

Mosher 

Bray 

Hall 

Poff 

Brock 

Harsha 

Roudebush 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hechler 

Saylor 

Buchanan 

Jennings 

Schneebell 

Carter 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schwelker 

Chamberlain 

Kee 

Secrest 

Collier 

Kunkel 

Skubitz 

Corbett 

Latta 

Staggers 

Curtln 

McDade 

Stanton 

Dague 

Marsh 

Walker.  Miss. 

Derwlnski 

Martin.  Ala. 
NAYS— 313 

Abbltt 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Dawson 

Abernethy 

Burke 

de  la  Garza 

Adair 

Burleson 

Delaney 

Addabbo 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dent 

Albert 

Burton,  Utah 

Denton 

Anderson,  111. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Devine 

Anderson, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Tenn. 

Cabell 

Dlngell 

Annunzlo 

Cahill 

Donohue 

Arends 

Callaway 

Dorn 

Ashley 

Cameron 

Dow 

Ashmore 

Casey 

Dowdy 

Aspinall 

Cederberg 

Dulskl 

Ayres 

Chelf 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Baldwin 

Clancy 

Enjncan,  Tenn. 

Bandstra 

Clawson.  I>el 

Dwyer 

Bates 

Cleveland 

Dyal 

Beckworth 

Clevenger 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Belcher 

Cohelan 

Erlenborn 

Bell 

Colmer 

E^^ans,  Colo. 

Bennett 

Conable 

Everett 

Berry 

Conte 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Betts 

Cooley 

Farbsteln 

Bingham 

Corman 

Farnsley 

Boggs 

Craley 

Famum 

Bo  land 

Cramer 

Fascell 

Boiling 

Cunningham 

Feighan 

Bolton 

Curtis 

Flndley 

Brademas 

Daddarlo 

Flno 

Brooks 

Daniels 

Fisher 

BroomQeld 

Davis,  Ga. 

Flynt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frclinghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GreltJB 
Grlder 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Giibser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harris 

Harvey.  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Heistoskl 
Henderson 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joel.son 

Johnson.  Okla. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Keith 
Keogh 
King.  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Krebs 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Love 
McCarthy 


N.Y. 


McClory 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mac  hen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Mxiy 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

MoorheaU 

Morgan 

Morris 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy, 

Murray 

Nalcher 

Nedzl 

Nclsen 

O'Brien 

OHara,  HI. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olson.  Mont. 

Ol.son,  Minn. 

O'Neill,  Ga. 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Held,  111. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rclnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Robison 

Rodino 


,  Calif. 
Iowa 
NY. 

,Va. 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pia. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roo.sevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

Soheuer 

Schi.sler 

Scott 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, 

Smith, 

Smith, 

Smith, 

SprinRer 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watts 

Wcltner 

White.  Tex. 

Whltcner 

Whliten 

Wldnall 

Willis 

WiLson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 77 


Adams 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Blatnik 
Bonner 
Brown,  Ohio 
Callan 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Conyers 
Culver 
Dlggs 
Dole 

Edmondson 
Ellsworth 
Fallon 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 


Eraser 

Friedel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holland 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Lindsay 

McMillan 

Mackay 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Morrison 


Morse 

Morton 

Murphy,  111. 

Nix 

Pelly 

Price 

Resnick 

Roberts 

Ronan 

Roncallo 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Schmldhauser 

Selden 

Shipley 

Stafford 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

Tupper 

Watklns 

Whalley 

White.  Idaho 

Williams 

Yates 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 


The  Clerk  announced   the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  day : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr!  Fallon  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Thomson 
of  WUconsin. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Kornegay. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Grabowskl. 

Mr.  Eraser  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Callan. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Schmldhauser. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Watklns  for.  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Whalley  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  DENTON  and  Mr.  FINDLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  MOELLER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  .there 
were— yeas  352,  nays  1,  not  voting  80,  as 
follows : 

[Boll  No.  1051 
YEAS— 352 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bandstra 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 


Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Callaway 

Cameron 


Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Cramer 

Cuiuilngbam 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 


Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Farnsley 

Farnum 

Fa.scell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frclinghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 

Gnilgan 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Griffln 

Grifflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hasten,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Heistoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacol3S 


Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Pas-sman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

NAYS— 1 
Moore 
NOT  VOTING — 80 


Quillen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reid,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Adams 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Baring 


Barrett 

Battln 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 


Bonner 

Brown,  Ohio 

Callan 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 


Clausen, 

Hicks 

Roberts 

DonH. 

Holland 

Ronan 

Culver 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Roncallo 

Dent 

Kelly 

Rostenkowski 

Dlggs 

King,  NY. 

Roybal 

Dole 

Kluczynskl 

St.  Onge 

Ellsworth 

Kornegay 

Schlsler 

Fallon 

Lindsay 

Schmldhauser 

Flood 

McMillan 

Selden 

Fogarty 

Mackay 

Shipley 

Foley 

MaUllard 

Stafford 

Fraser 

Martin.  Mass. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Friedel 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Gallagher 

Mathlas 

Toll 

Garmatz 

Morse 

Tupper 

Grabowskl 

Morton 

Watklns 

Gray 

Multer 

Watts 

Halleck 

Murphy,  111. 

Whalley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Nix 

White.  Idaho 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pelly 

Williams 

Hawkins 

Price 

Yates 

Hubert 

Resnick 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Pelley. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts . 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Schmldhauser  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Grabowskl. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mi^.  Foley. 

Mr.  Callan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  IlllnolB. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Adams. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.        

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  397 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  of  the  Senate  (S. 
1734)  to  conserve  and  protect  domestic  fish- 
ery resources  in  the  opinion  of  this  House 
contravenes  the  first  clause  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  an  infringement 
of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and  that  the 
said  bill  be  respectfully  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  message  communicating  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


U.S.  ACTION  EMPHASIZES  NEW 
TOUGH  LINE 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tional crises  tend  to  induce  national 
hysteria.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  the  American  people,  in  a  more  re- 
flective mood,  agreed  with  virtual  una- 
nimity that  the  last  thing  America 
wanted  ^as  another  Pldel  Castro  in  the 
Caribbean.  Yet  today,  under  the  impact 
of  the  Dominican  tragedy,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  how  many  there  are  who 
change  their  tune.  In  my  opinion.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  done  no  less  than  the 
circumstances  required  to  safeguard 
American  life  and  property  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  to  forestall  the 
possibility  of  a  Communist  takeover. 

Recently  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  edi- 
torialized on  this  subject.  In  my  opinion, 
its  conclusions  were  forcefully  and  logi- 
cally expressed.  For  that  reason  I  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  this  editorial  in  my 
remarks: 

us.    Action   Emphasizes   New   Tough    Line 

President  Johnson  appears  to  have  done 
what  he  had  to  do  to  save  American  lives  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

And  indirectly  he  is  also  serving  notice  on 
the  world  that  the  United  States  is  fed  up 
with  .ittncks  on  its  citizens,  emba.^ssles  and 
libraries  and  Intends  to  react  from  now  on 
with  toughness  and  resolution. 

As  an  extra  bonus,  the  landing  of  U.S. 
troops  may  have  thwarted  a  possible  Castro 
plot  to  make  the  Dominican  Republic  a  sec- 
ond Cuba. 

Washington  is  being  denounced  In  a  dozen 
capitals  for  a  return  to  "gunboat  diplo- 
macy" which  ended  some  30  years  ago  with 
the  good  neighbor  policy.  And  some  Latin 
spokesmen,  after  a  secret  night  meeting  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  the  legality  of  Wash- 
ington's unilateral  move.  Nevertheless,  as 
shown  last  November,  when  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  Belgian  paratroopers  rescued 
Americans  and  other  nationals  from  the 
chaotic  Congo,  this  country  feels  a  respon- 
sibility to  protect  its  citizens  when  local  au- 
thority breaks  down. 

SERVES    notice    ON    OTHERS 

This  Isn't  to  say  that  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  magically  resolve 
the  tangled  and  deep-seated   conflict  In   a 


country  embittered  and  confused  by  more 
than  30  years  of  cruel  dictatorship.  Nor  will 
it  automatically  create  friends  everywhere 
abroad.  But  it  ought  to  put  Castro  and  his 
ilk  on  notice  and  add  to  the  growing  warn- 
ing to  Red  leaders  in  Asia  that  the  tiger 
isn't  paper  after  all. 

When  the  rebellion  against  the  military 
junta-supported  civil  government  in  Santo 
Domingo  began  last  Satxirday  it  appeared 
to  be  largely  a  move  to  reinstate  former 
President  Juan  Bosch,  ousted  by  the  Junta  in 
September  1963.  Bosch  Is  beyond  doubt  a 
"fuzzy  minded  liberal,"  but  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  call  him  a  Communist, 
even  though  he  tolerated  Communists  to  an 
amazing  degree  during  his  7  hectic  mouths 
in  office. 

REDS    gain    control 

Pro-Bosch  people  seemed  to  be  in  control 
of  the  revolt  at  the  beginning,  but  other 
dissident  groups — Chinese  Communist  fol- 
lowers. Moscow-line  Communists  and  Castro- 
ites — were  active.  As  the  fighting  progressed 
the  extremists  gained  p>ower.  (Communists 
do  not  have  to  be  numerous  to  seize  control 
of  such  situations.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
attract  a  sufficient  number  of  restless  and 
disillusioned  young  rebels) . 

If  Bosch  had  been  put  back  In  office  by 
the  young  officers'  coup  it  might  have 
thwarted  the  Communist  plot  because  tech- 
nically it  would  have  restored  constitutional- 
ity to  the  government.  Besides,  though  the 
Commies  pretended  to  support  Bosch's  re- 
turn, they  denounced  him  as  a  demagogic 
Imperialist  when  he  was  in  office. 

becomes  secondary 

The  question  of  Bosch's  return  became  sec- 
ondary as  the  battle  emerged  more  defi- 
nitely between  left  and  right  elements,  en- 
dangering lives  and  property  of  everyone 
in  the  country.  Air  Force  Gen.  Ellas  Wes- 
sin  y  Wessln  is  leading  the  so-called  loyal- 
ists in  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  rebels 
and  reestablish  a  government.  The  United 
Stiites  has  insisted  its  marines  are  there  only 
to  help  U.S.  citizens  to  reach  safety  and  has 
parried  or  denied  reports  of  aiding  either  side. 
General  Wessln  is  said  to  have  received  food 
and  supplies  from  the  U.S.  Aircraft  Carrier 
Boxer,  however. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Johnson  will  continue  to  do 
what  he  believes  must  be  done.  Ambassador 
Bunker  hinted  expansion  of  original  plans 
when  he  told  the  GAS  that  the  United  States 
was  faced  also  with  stopping  cxcesi;ive  per- 
sonalized vandalism  which  many  people  are 
wreaking  on  their  fellow  Dominican  citizens. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresses.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  solid  ground  for  the  consumer  in 
an  area  which  often  becomes  quicksand 
for  him — credit  buying. 

The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  would  re- 
quire letailers  to  disclose  the  actual  rate 
of  interest  charged.  Specifically,  it 
would  require  written  disclosure  of — 

First  The  cash  price  of  the  item  with- 
out interest  or  other  charges. 

Second.  The  time  payment  charge. 

Third.  The  difference  between  cash 
price  and  time  payment. 


Fourth.  The  added  charges,  including 
insurance,  credit  fees,  and  so  forth. 

Fifth.  The  total  amount  to  be  fi. 
nanced. 

Sixth.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for  in- 
terest  and  financing  fees. 

Seventh.  The  rate  of  interest  paid,  ex- 
pressed as  a  simple  annual  rate. 

Credit  has.  of  course,  become  part  of 
our  way  of  life.  I  said  before  the  House 
last  year: 

This  legislation  will  aid  almost  every 
American.  Economists  estimate  that  almost 
every  family  uses  some  form  of  consumer 
credit,  and  on  the  whole  Americans  spend 
13  cents  out  of  every  dollar  they  earn  for  re- 
payment of  installment  loans. 

The  pervasive  use  of  credit  has  given 
rise  to  abuses.  The  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO  has  pointed 
out: 

Easy  credit  and  the  ruthless  imposition 
of  consumer  debt  upon  the  unwary  have  led 
to  frightful  abuse  and  sometimes  to  tragic 
consequence.  Because  of  the  ignorance 
regarding  the  true  costs  of  money,  lives  liave 
been  needlessly  scarred  or  even  wrecked. 
Unless  excesses  are  halted,  the  entire  Ameri- 
can business  community  may  be  discredited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  buyer-seller  relationship. 
It  simply  requires  full  disclosure  of 
charges  to  the  consumer,  which  honest 
businessmen  should  not  fear.  Passage  of 
this  bill  would  clearly  protect  American 
consumers  from  "sharks"  and  "vultures" 
who  prey  upon  and  confuse  the  poor  and 
less-informed  cus'tomers  by  obscuring  the 
terms  of  credit  and  binding  them  in- 
extricably to  contracts  in  which  they  pay 
outrageous  rates.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  also  eliminate  much  honp.st  con- 
fusion over  the  terms  of  credit  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Theodore  Yntema.  vice 
president  in  charge  of  finance  for  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  exist  in  such  variety  and 
complexity  "as  almost  to  defy  compre- 
hension." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  owes  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  prompt  enactment  of  the 
Truth   in  Lending  Act. 


THE    30TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   REA 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year  the  New  House  Office  Building  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Rayburn.  of  Texas,  a  memor.v 
rich  in  legislative  and  statesmanlike 
achievements  for  the  benefit  and  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  man.  As  the  largest 
government  oflBce  building  in  the  world, 
this  monument  also  exemplifies  the  in- 
creasing growth  in  importance  of  this 
branch  of  Congress  in  the  progress  and 
expansion  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Yet  "Mr.  Sam"  has  a  greater  monu- 
ment. I  believe,  a  living  monument  to 
the  foresight  and  sagacity  of  this  great 
Texan.  May  11  was  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram— the  finest  public  experiment  this 
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Goverrunent  has  ever  made.  The  late 
Speaker's  name,  along  with  that  of  Sena- 
tor George  Norris,  is  inscribed  in  the 
first  rural  electrification  act,  giving  this 
pioneering  effort  to  provide  electricity 
for  the  rural  and  farm  areas  of  America 
the  authority  and  direction  to  realize 
almost  universal  availability  ot  this 
basic  necessity  for  modern  living  and 
agriculture. 

I  like  to  recall  back  in  September  1935, 
when  REA  was  still  a  part  of  the  then 
bold  and  imaginative  recovery  programs 
of  the  depression  years,  that  the  first 
loan  to  the  Lone  Star  State  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Bartlett  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, at  Bartlett,  Tex.  Although  na- 
tionally, at  that  time,  1  out  of  10  farms 
had  electric  service,  in  my  State  only  2 
out  of  every  100  farms  and  ranches  knew 
the  luxury  of  electricity. 

I  was  serving  my  third  term  in  the 
House  when  the  recovery  program  was 
voted  and  when  the  Norris-Rayburn  Act 
was  passed.  Today  96  percent  of  all 
farms  and  ranches  in  Texas  now  have 
electric  service.  It  is  supplied  by  99 
raral  electric  systems  financed  through 
REA,  of  which  6  supply  the  service  in 
my  own  district,  the  First. 

Texas  has  the  largest  rural  electric 
program  of  any  State,  serving  473,000 
rural  consumers  on  over  166,000  miles 
of  hne,  enough  to  wrap  around  the  world 
7  times. 

Financing  this  service  for  Texans  has 
taken  $456  million.  When  we  consider 
that  for  every  dollar  of  loan  funds  in-  . 
vested,  the  people  of  Texas  have  in- 
vested $5  in  house  wiring  and  electrical 
equipment,  we  can  see  what  rural  elec- 
trification has  done  to  the  economy  of 
my  State  in  addition  to  raising  the  living 
standards,  health,  and  happiness  of  the 
families  concerned. 

In  January  of  this  year,  REA  bor- 
rowers in  Texas  had  returned  as  princi- 
pal payments  on  their  loans  $104  million 
plus  an  additional  $30  million  of  princi- 
pal paid  ahead  of  contract  dates.  Be- 
sides the  return  of  principal  on  these 
loans,  users  of  the  REA-financed  electric 
service  had  made  possible  the  payment  of 
$58  million  in  interest.  Thus  the  U.S. 
Treasury  has  received  back  $191.5  mil- 
lion from  the  great  investment  in  rural 
electrification  in  my  State  alone.  No 
borrower  was  ever  overdue  in  payments. 
What  banker  would  not  like  to  have  all 
his  customers  with  credit  records  likp 
that. 

This  record  was  made  in  spite  of  the 
low  consumer  density  and  low  revenue 
per  mile  which  makes  the  job  so  much 
harder  for  REA-financed  borrowers  than 
for  power  companies.  REA-financed 
lines  in  Texas  serve  only  2.5  consumers 
per  mile  and  average  $334  in  revenues 
per  mile,  compared  with  32.5  consumers 
and  $8,022  per  mile  for  class  A  and  B 
commercial  utilities. 

This  tremendous  disparity  of  income 
per  mile  is  sound  justification  for  public 
fitiancing  of  this  basic  service  of  elec- 
tricity in  areas  where  private  utilities 
do  not  wish  to  serve.  Only  in  America 
has  rural  electrification  been  accom- 
plished without  governmental  grants. 
Provided  the  initial  capital  to  develop 
electric  lines  on  an  area  coverage  basis, 
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the  consumers  themselves  have  been  able 
to  pull  themselves  through  by  their  own 
bootstraps,  so  to  speak,  by  their  ever-in- 
creasing use  of  the  electric  service  their 
Government  has  made  possible. 

In  1953  the  average  monthly  consump- 
tion per  customer  was  209  kilowatt-hours 
in  Texas.  By  1963  the  average  had  risen 
to  502  kilowatt-hours — more  than  double 
in  this  10-year  period.  And  every  sign 
points  to  another  doubling  in  the  next  10 
years. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  growth  and 
success  of  REA  was  when  the  Congress 
stabilized  the  interest  rate  on  REA  loans. 
This  enabled  directors  of  the  niral  elec- 
tric systems  to  plan  ahead  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  sections  on  an  area 
coverage  basis — making  service  avail- 
able to  all  who  wanted  it  without  regard 
to  the  distance  from  existing  lines.  It 
made  it  possible  to  stabilize  the  invest- 
ment cost  of  one  section  with  another 
and  to  encourage  the  support  of  those 
fortunate  to  receive  service  on  the  earlier 
sections  to  extend  it  to  others. 

By  setting  uniform  engineering  stand- 
ards to  get  construction  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  by  standardizing  the  in- 
vestment costs,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  all  possible  sources  of  wholesale  power 
supply,  REA  was  able  with  the  dedicated 
help  of  thousands  of  local  directors  and 
managers  to  reach  the  great  goal  of  this 
program — universal  availability  of  serv- 
ice. 

There  still  remains  the  continuing  ob- 
jective of  REA  borrowers  in  Texas  to 
provide  service  with  rates  and  conditions 
more  comparable  to  those  available  in 
the  more  densely  populated  urban  areas. 

We  in  Texas  are  also  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Poage,  has  made  toward  creating 
the  REA  telephone  loan  program,  a  pro- 
giam  which  is  proving  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  economic  growth  of  our 
State  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  con- 
venience, safety,  and  health  of  our 
citizens. 

In  1949  when  this  additional  program 
was  authorized,  about  24  percent  of  the 
farms  and  ranches  in  Texas  had  tele- 
phones. Of  these  most  were  the  obso- 
lete magneto  or  common  battery  variety. 
Today  70  percent  have  modern  tele- 
phone ser\ice  financed  in  large  part 
through  the  help  of  REA  loans.  Four 
hundred  and  seven  new  automatic  dial 
exchanges  connect  i-ural  people  not  only 
with  one  another  but  with  their  sons 
wherever  stationed  around  the  world 
should  the  occasion  arise. 

Alas,  not  all  the  men  associated  with 
these  great  programs  have  lived  to  see 
and  enjCy  their  success.  There  was 
Deputy  Administrator  of  REA.  George 
W.  Haggard,  who,  before  coming  to  his 
national  post,  served  as  the  first  editor 
of  the  Texas  statewide  association  pub- 
lication, Texas  Co-op  Power.  On  June 
30,  1951  he  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  Colorado  while  on  duty  with 
five  other  REA  officials.  In  his  memory 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  has  established  the  George 
W.  Haggard  Award  for  excellence  in 
journalism  among  the  29  State  associa- 


tions now  publishing  monthly  maga- 
zines. 

This  year  the  present  Texas  editor. 
Bill  Lewis,  was  selected  by  his  peers  to 
receive  this  award. 

Two  of  our  electric  cooperative  man- 
agers have  been  chosen  to  head  NRECA, 
the  national  trade  association  represent- 
ing nearly  1,000  member  systems  which 
have  joined  together  to  provide  services 
for  REA  borrowers  which  the  govern- 
ment does  not  provide  and  which  they 
cannot  do  as  well  for  themselves.  They 
were  Tom  Craddock,  manager  of  the 
B-K  Electric  Cooperative  at  Seymour, 
Tex.,  and  Ray  Yarborough,  manager  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Electric  Cooperative 
at  Olney,  Tex. 

As  we  salute  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  on  the  occasion  of  its 
30th  anniversary  and  pay  tribute  to 
its  outstanding  record,  we  need  to  keep 
in  mind  that  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  depends  on  this  pro- 
gram for  their  electric  service ;  that  they 
live  in  over  half  the  land  area  of  the 
Nation,  and  that  they  are  doubling  their 
consumption  of  electricity  every  8 
to  10  years.  So  long  as  the  consumers 
themselves  have  shown  they  are  capable 
of  managing  their  systems  without  per- 
sonal monetary  gain  to  themselves;  so 
long  as  their  elected  directors  and  their 
managers  and  staff  continue  to  give 
them  the  best  electric  service  possible, 
it  remains  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress not  to  handicap  them  with  undue 
restrictions  on  their  ability  to  continue 
their  record  of  service. 

We  in  Texas  are  proud  of  our  contri- 
butions to  the  success  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  telephone  sei-vice  through  the 
REA  program  and  we  join  with  millions 
throughout  the  land  in  praising  a  job 
well  done. 

BILL  TO  PERMIT  CHECKING  AC- 
COUNT SERVICES  BY  FEDERALLY 
CHARTERED  THRIFT  INSTTTU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  federally 
chartered  thrift  institutions  to  afford 
checking  account  services  to  their  pa- 
trons by  accepting  demand  deposits  on 
a  limited  basis.  My  bill  would  thus  en- 
able Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  Federal  credit  unions  to  greatly 
improve  their  services  and  usefulness  to 
the  American  public. 

At  present  these  institutions  are  per- 
mitted to  accept  only  share  or  savings 
accounts.  My  bill  would  allow  them  to 
accept  demand  deposits  on  a  100-percent 
reserve  basis.  This  means  that  these 
institutions  could  not  lend  out  this 
money  on  a  fractional  resei-ve  basis,  and 
thus  could  not  create  money  as  our  com- 
mercial banks  are  permitted  to  do.  The 
demand  deposit  funds  received  would  be 
required  to  be  100  percent  in  cash  or 
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the  equivalent  of  cash,  such  as  short- 
term  Government  securities.  These  in- 
stitutions would  also  be  permitted  to  pay 
a  reasonable  interest  rate  on  these  de- 
posits. 

Good  arguments  against  such  a  lim- 
ited checking  account  authority  are 
hard  to  come  by  in  my  book.  There 
would  be  no  detrimental  effect  on  the 
operation  of  our  monetai-y  system.  Like 
it  or  not.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  still  have  control  over  the  supply 
of  money  and  over  interest  rates  just  as 
they  do  now.  The  lending  powers  of 
these  thrift  institutions  would  not  be 
expanded  at  all.  and  the  sole  benefit 
would  be  to  the  public.  This  bill  makes 
it  more  attractive  for  Americans  to  save. 

So,  enactment  of  this  bill  can  only 
strengthen  our  Nation's  financial  and 
economic  condition,  and  it  will  be  to  the 
definite  benefit  of  the  average  citizen. 
Our  free  enterprise  system  must  be  al- 
lowed to  function  in  each  and  every  in- 
dustry— free  enterprise  thrives  on  com- 
petition. 

My  bill  specifically  provides  that  any 
State-chartered  thrift  institution  which 
may  accept  demand  deposits  under  State 
law  may  enjoy  the  same  privileges  under 
this  bill  as  federally  chartered  institu- 
tions.  The  bill  is  as  follows : 

HH.  8199 
A  bill  to  permit  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  Federal  credit  unions  to  af- 
ford checking  account  services  to  their 
patrons  by  accepting  demand  deposits  on  a 
100  percent  reserve  basis,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
paragraph  (12  U.S.C.  342)  of  section  13  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting •',  savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation, or  credit  union"  immediately  after 
'"nonmember  bank  or  trust  company"  both 
times  it  appears  therein. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners"  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  UJ3.C.  1464)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(m)  Any  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation may  accept  deposits  subject  to  with- 
drawal on  demand,  including  deposits  of  its 
own  funds,  and  may  honor  requests  for 
withdrawal  of  such  deposits  in  the  form  of 
checks  and  drafts.  Any  association  which 
accepts  demand  deposits  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  at  all  times  maintain  re- 
serves, in  addition  to  ai^  other  reserves  held 
or  maintained  by  It,  at  least  equal  to  the 
full  amount  of  such  deposits.  Such  reserves 
shall  be  held  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing forms: 

"(1)  Demand  deposits  in  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks. 

"(2)  Demand  deposits  in  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

"(3)  Demand  deposits  fully  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  in 
one  or  more  commercial  banks. 

"(4)  Marketable  securities  having  not  mere 
than  five  years  to  run  to  maturity,  issued 
or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

"(5)  Items  in  transit,  as  defined  by  the 
Board,  to  the  extent  that  demand  deposits 
In  the  association  are  increased  bv  such 
Items. 

"(6)  Ck>lns  and  currency  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(b))  Is 
amended  by  changing  "No  deposits  shall  be 
accepted  and  no"  to  read  "Except  as  provided 


In  subsection  (m),  no  deposits  shall  be  ac- 
cepted.    No". 

Sec.  4.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757)  is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  "Federal  Reserve  banks  and" 
Immediately  after  "(8)  to  make  deposits  In", 
(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  thereof 
as  paragraph  (14).  and  (3)  by  Inserting.  Im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (12)  thereof,  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  to  accept  from  its  members  and 
from  its  own  funds  deposits  payable  on  de- 
mand, and  to  honor  requests  for  withdrawal 
of  such  deposits  in  the  form  of  checks  and 
drafts:" 

Sec.  5.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1762)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  Inunediately  after  "Sec. 
17."  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  Federal  credit  union  which  ac- 
cepts demand  deposits  pursuant  to  section 
8(13)  shall  at  all  times  maintain  reserves. 
In  addition  to  any  other  reserves  held  or 
maintained  by  It,  at  least  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  such  deposits.  Such  reserves 
shall  be  held  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
forms: 

"  ( 1 )  Demand  deposits  in  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

"(2)  Demand  deposits  fully  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  In  one 
or  more  commercial  banks. 

"(3)  Items  In  transit,  as  defined  by  the 
Director,  to  the  extent  that  demand  deposits 
In  the  association  are  increased  by  such 
items. 

"(4)  Marketable  securities  having  not  more 
than  five  years  to  run  to  maturity,  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

"(5)  Coins  and  currency  of  the  United 
States." 


STRYCKERS  BAY  NEIGHBORHOOD 
COUNCIL'S  STATEMENT  ON  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  recently 
reported  out  the  administration's  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
and  we  will  soon  be  debating  this  vitally 
important  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  this 
subject.  When  I  testified  before  the 
committee  concerning  this  year's  housing 
bill.  I  pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
that  the  bill  did  not  adequately  meet  the 
tremendous  need  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  in  New  York  City,  I  will 
discuss  this  issue  when  the  bill  comes 
before  us.  But  I  do  want  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  statement  on 
the  bill  by  the  Strycker's  Bay  Neighbor- 
hood Council. 

Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council 
is  an  organization  comprising  delegates 
and  individual  members  from  over  50 
institutions  and  organizations  within  and 
around  the  20  square  blocks  in  the  West 
Side  urban  renewal  area.  Strycker's 
Bay,  which  has  been  functioning  in  the 
community  since  1959,  is  an  outstanding 
community  organization  which  has  been 
most  active  in  the  housing  field.    Father 


Henry  J.  Browne,  the  president,  has  pro- 
vided  extraordinary  leadership  in  devel. 
oping  this  new  concept  of  citizen  partici* 
pation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  statement 
emphasizes  the  need  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing.  It  also  points  out  the 
difficulty  community  groups  have  in  mak. 
ing  their  views  known  to  housing  and 
local  government  officials.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  enlightening  and 
important  statement: 
Statement    on    Federal    Housing    Bn,L   or 

1965  From  Strycker's  Bat  Neighborhood 

Council,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council, 
an  organization  of  delegates  and  individual 
members  from  over  50  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations from  within  and  around  the  20 
square  blocks  of  the  West  Side  urban  renewal 
area,  has  been  functioning  as  a  unified  voice 
of  the  people  In  that  community  since  1959. 
As  early  as  1961  It  made  a  statement  on  the 
proposed  housing  bill  and.  Indeed,  on  the 
complicated  matter  of  Federal  land  appraisal 
practice  which  at  that  time  was  not  helping 
to  make  middle-income  housing  (in  a  real- 
istic sense)  possible  in  our  neighborhood. 
Again  In  1964  we  made  a  fuller  stetement 
based  on  our  experience  of  5  years  with 
urban  renewal  and  emphasized  the  essential 
connection  between  the  need  for  public 
housing  and  the  continuance  of  urban  re- 
newal. We  feel  not  only  alone  but  almost 
singular  as  we  look  through  the  hearings 
of  congressional  subcommittees  on  housing 
and  find  no  curbstone  voices  raised  but  only 
special  interest  groups,  even  If  some  of  those 
are  raised  in  defense  of  the  voiceless  city 
tenants,  a  small  section  of  whom  we  think 
we  more  directly  represent. 

As  the  people's  voice  In  an  urban  renewal 
area  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  citizens'  participation  section  of  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  law  Is  constantly 
being  made  a  mockery  of  by  local  public 
agencies  and  this  with  the  connivance  of 
the  regional  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  office.  The  local  policy  agency  tends 
to  make  the  participating  citizens  only  those 
agreeing  with  them.  We  have  had  to  force 
our  voice  to  be  heard  and  have  not  been 
able  to  have  our  activities  financed  out  of 
project  costs  since  1961  even  though  our 
program  fulfills  perfectly  the  description  of 
citizens'  participation  as  found  in  the  Fed- 
eral manual.  We  think  that  what  we  have 
attempted  with  bootstrap  financing  has 
been  a  foreshadowing  of  what  Is  described 
as  required  in  the  Economic  Opportunities 
Act:  namely,  the  participation  of  the  people 
affected  In  any  program  that  will  be  intro- 
duced Into  their  neighborhood.  We  feel  a 
world  of  difference  exists  between  the  exe- 
cution of  citizens'  participation  in  urban 
renewal  and  the  philosophy  of  Involvement 
of  the  poor  themselves  in  the  antipoverty 
program.  It  seems  very  strange  to  us  to  find 
such  conflicting  approaches  in  programs 
proposed  by  the  same  administration.  If 
the  poor  are  to  have  voice  In  their  own 
destiny  there  Is  nothing  that  affects  them 
more  drastically  than  their  housing,  and 
It  Is  there  most  of  all  that  others  are  al- 
lowed to  speak,  supposedly  in  their  interest 

Our  Interest  has  been  expressed  mostly  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  those  dislocated  by 
urban  renewal,  therefore,  of  low  and  low- 
middle  Income  families,  by  New  York  City 
standards  those  below  $8,000.  The  well- 
designed  and  scattered  vest  pocket  public 
housing  that  our  dislocated  tenants  are  hav- 
ing made  available  for  them  In  their  old  com- 
munity Is  something  that  we  are  proud  to 
have  had  a  major  share  In  helping  our  city 
to  achieve.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  the 
Federal  allowance  per  dwelling  unit  is  not 
allowing  our  city's  housing  authority  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  larger  families,  where  the  hous- 
ing need  is  greatest.  We  fear  too.  as  we 
know  our  municipal  leaders  have  pointed  out 
to  you.  that  the  figure  of  35,000  new  units 
for  the  whole  country  In  new  low  rental  con- 
struction with  only  15  percent  allowed  to 
any  1  State  (and  particularly  where  leas- 
ing or  rehabilitating  an  equal  amount  may 
not  be  so  feasible)  Is  grossly  inadequate. 
We  have  had  our  differences  with  the  New  ^ 
York  Housing  Authority  but  never  on  the 
matter  of  their  haste  In  building  all  they  were 
ever  allowed.  Since  New  York  City  carries 
a  greater  burden  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
than  Is  appreciated  not  only  as  a  port  of 
entry  but  as  headquarters  for  much  nation- 
wide activity,  should  It  not  be  enabled  to 
pick  up  the  unused  quota  In  public  housing 
from  other  cities?  The  present  proposal, 
again  in  the  light  of  an  all-out  drive  on  pov- 
erty, is  much  less  than  a  heroic  approach 
and  in  fact  is  patently  absurd. 

This  brings  us  to  the  much  heralded  rent 
supplement  plan.  We  understand  that  It 
was  the  real  estate  lobby's  approach  to  hous- 
ing the  poor  advanced  over  30  years.  We 
respect  the  fears  of  the  experts  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment officials  that  twice  as  many  poor  could 
be  housed  in  traditional  public  housing  as 
rent  supplements  could  care  for  with  the 
same  amount  of  money.  We  wonder  what 
Impact  It  can  have  on  New  York  City  when 
the  Federal  Administrator,  our  old  neighbor 
and  friend.  Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  speaks  of  90 
percent  of  those  to  be  housed  In  this  fash- 
ion as  falling  between  the  $3,000  and  S5,000 
Income  families,  when  such  families  as  these 
would  be  lucky  to  be  making  enough  to 
qualify  for  regular  public  housing  In  our 
city.  As  a  matter  of  sad  fact,  there  Is  no 
program  even  advanced  that  will  decently 
house  the  25  percent  of  our  city's  households 
which  now  can  be  scientifically  called  poor. 
We  are  not  too  concerned  with  seeing  the 
real  estate  developers  getting  subsidized  at 
both  the  building  and  renting  end.  A  stable 
low  Interest  rate,  plus  tax  abatement,  on  the 
as  yet  really  untried  (for  our  area)  program, 
seems  to  us  a  more  feasible  even  If  very  par- 
tial answer  to  the  need  to  experiment  in 
housing  the  not  as  poor  poor.  Meanwhile 
even  cheaper  public  housing  in  clvlllzed- 
slzed  developments  scattered  throughout 
economically  mixed  communities  we  feel  Is 
the  much  more  essential  need. 

We  feel  a  particular  need  and  obligation 
to  speak  on  urban  renewal  since  It  Is  hap- 
pening to  us  and  our  neighbors.  We  have 
no  delusions  that  unassisted  private  enter- 
prise would  or  could  do  renewal  of  a  neigh- 
borhood with  as  much  regard  for  Its  con- 
tinuing life  as  does  a  local  government.  Yet 
what  we  have  to  deal  with  and  live  under 
Is  a  bureaucracy  on  two  and  sometimes  three 
levels  of  government.  The  Impact  of  this  Is 
not  only  to  make  any  progress  a  minor 
miracle  on  New  York's  West  Side  but  also 
to  create  such  inconveniences  for  residential 
tenants  In  city-owned  buildings,  slated  to 
stand  for  several  years,  as  unpalnted  hall- 
ways. Administrative  manuals  seem  to  us 
ordinary  citizens  to  be  used  not  as  stepping 
stones  but  as  stumbling  blocks.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  freedom  given  to  developers 
under  government-aided  programs  impresses 
us  as  an  area  wherein  some  regulation  might 
be  In  order.  Luxuriously  designed  build- 
ings and  those  with  high  percentages  of 
studio  apartments  are  allowed  to  be  planned 
with  no  regard  to  the  future  character  of 
the  community  but  only  to  supposedly  rigid 
laws  of  market  analysis. 

We  ask  for  an  urban  renewal  law  and  ad- 
ministration that  wUl  allow  a  maximum  of 
real  citizen's  Involvement  and  more  local 
responsibility  and  power,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  kind  of  planning  that  will  be  less  for 
developers'  profits  and  more  for  wholesome 
future  city  living. 


LET  US   DISARM   THE   CRIMINAL— 
NOT  THE  LAW-ABIDING   CITIZEN 

Mr.  CASEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
criminal — not  the  40  million  law-abiding 
gun  owners  in  our  Nation — causing  our 
gravest  domestic  problem. 

The  problem  is  the  ill^al  use  of  fire- 
arms by  the  criminal.  It  is  compounded 
by  lax  enforcement  and  prosecution  of 
existing  laws,  and  uncalled  for  lenience 
by  judges  in  the  sentence  meted  to  not 
only  first  offenders  but  repeat  offenders 
as  well. 

A  parade  of  witnesses  in  the  other  body 
are  now  attempting  to  stampede  this 
Congress  into  passing  legislation  to  cre- 
ate a  morass  of  redtape  through  which 
the  law-abiding  citizen  must  wade,  and 
ignoring  completely  any  effort  to  strike 
at  the  criminal. 

This  Congress  is  being  urged  to  legis- 
late on  the  basis  of  emotion,  half-truths, 
and  fuzzy  facts,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  these  pro- 
posals, and  examine  closely  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  crime  problem  and  what  little 
effect  some  of  the  proposals  would  have 
in  solving  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  two  bills, 
H.R.  5641  and  5642,  to  set  a  mandatory 
25-year  Federal  penal  sentence  for  the 
use  or  possession  of  a  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  the  crime  of  robbery,  rape, 
murder,  homicide — other  than  involun- 
tary manslaughter — assault  and  kidnap- 
ing. Thousands  of  persons  from  every 
State  have  deluged  me,  and,  so  I  have 
been  told,  my  colleagues,  with  letters  in 
support  of  this  approach.  The  first  bill 
applies  only  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  if  you  think  there  is  no  need  to  take 
the  discretion  of  sentencing  armed  crimi- 
nals from  the  hands  of  the  local  judges, 
then  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  crime 
statistics  I  will  submit. 

The  second  bill  applies  to  the  Nation, 
and  the  leverage  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authority  is  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  act  in  this  area  gen- 
erally reserved  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States. 

But  I  tell  you  now,  if  this  Congress  can 
set  the  wages  a  businessman  must  pay 
because  he  sells  a  can  of  beans  that 
moved  in  interstate  commerce,  then  it 
has  the  authority  and  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect that  businessman  from  the  illegal 
use  of  a  firearm  that  moved  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  repeat  offender, 
who  has  found  through  court  leniency 
that  It  is  profitable  to  prey  on  society, 
that  I  am  after.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  need  to  remove  these  parasites, 
let  us  look  at  the  crime  rate  within  the 
District  of  Columbia: 
During  February  1965,  there  were  144 

robberies  reported.  Out  of  70  persons 
eventually  charged  for  these  offenses,  40 
had  prior  criminal  records. 


There  were  36  assault  with  deadly 
weapon  offenses  reported.  Out  of  the 
26  arrested,  25  had  prior  criminal  rec- 
ords. 

There  were  four  homicides  reported. 
Two  F>ersons  eventually  arrested  had 
prior  criminal  records. 

Does  this  tell  the  whole  story?  Ab- 
solutely not. 

Ask  any  police  department,  including 
our  own  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
how  many  criminals  arrested  had  stolen 
weapons  in  their  possession.  They  can- 
not tell  you.  Such  information  is  not 
kept. 

Let  us  look  at  the  prosecution  of  crim- 
inals here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  I  know  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  own  feeling  of  disgust  every 
time  we  read  of  an  habitual  criminal 
being  turned  loose  to  continue  a  career 
in  crime. 

In  the  District  Code,  there  is  a  section 
22-3202,  permitting  the  filing  of  a  charge 
for  stiff  additional  penalties  for  use  of 
firearms  in  commission  of  a  crime.  Were 
any  such  charges  filed  against  the  40 
repeat  offenders  arrested  in  February  for 
robbery?    No. 

I  wrote  the  U.S.  attorney  demanding 
to  know  why  no  charges  are  being  filed 
under  section  22-3202  of  the  law.  I  draw 
your  attention  to  my  letter,  and  his  reply, 
for  this  gentleman  must  share  part  of 
the  burden  for  the  heavy  increase  in 
crime  in  the  District.  It  is  liis  responsi- 
bility to  prosecute  to  the  limits  of  the 
law,  and  in  my  opinion,  he  is  not  ful- 
filling his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tell  my  colleagues  now 
that  vigorous  prosecution,  and  stiffer 
sentencmg  by  the  courts,  will  go  far  to 
solve  the  crime  problem  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  the  respective  States. 

In  the  month  of  March,  robberies  in 
the  District  were  up  123  percent  over  a 
year  ago,  and  housebreaking  150  percent, 
and  for  all  crime,  up  285  percent.  In 
April,  robberies  were  up  155  percent  over 
the  preceding  April,  and  housebreaking 
188  percent,  and  for  all  crime,  up  607 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago,  our  own 
great  expert  on  crime,  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  struck  out  at  the  laxity 
of  the  courts  in  granting  leniency  to 
hardened  criminals.  I  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  his  message,  which 
stated  in  part: 

Files  of  police  departments  In  every  State 
are  filled  with  scores  of  cases  where  Innocent 
members  of  society  paid  dearly  for  the  inept 
use  of  leniency  In  some  form  by  parole  and 
probation  authorities.  A  case  In  California 
typifies  the  havoc  which  can  result  from  the 
granting  of  unrealistic  Judicial  leniency. 
Two  hardened  ex-convicts  savagely  murdered 
a  Los  Angeles  police  officer  after  kidnaping 
the  slain  officer  and  his  partner.  The  mur- 
dered officer  was  shot  by  both  criminals  as 
he  stood  with  his  hands  over  his  head.  One 
shot  him  In  the  mouth,  while  the  other  fired 
four  more  shots  Into  the  officer  as  he  lay 
dying  on  the  groun4.  Both  of  these  mur- 
derers were  on  parole  at  the  time  of  this 
crime  and  had  received  leniency  in  the  form 
of  conditional  release,  parole,  or  probation  a 
total  of  eight  times.  One's  criminal  record 
Included  arrests  for  Interstate  transporta- 
tion of  a  stolen  motor  vehicle,  parole  viola- 
tion, escape  from  a  Federal  institution,  stat- 
utory rape,  suspicion  of  burglary,  grand 
theft,  possession  of  narcotics,  and  a  vagrancy 
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lewd  charge.  He  escaped  from  confinement 
in  connection  with  one  of  his  prison  sen- 
tences and  violated  conditions  of  his  release 
on  two  other  occasions.  The  other  criminal 
had  been  arrested  on  17  different  occasions 
for  auto  burglary,  petty  theft,  and  numerous 
violations  of  narcotics  and  burglary  laws. 
He.  too.  had  escaped  confinement  on  one 
occasion  and  received  probation  or  parole  on 
several  occasions. 

In  another  insUince,  an  individual  was  in- 
dicted by  a  grand  Jury  in  1962  on  nine  counts 
of  rape,  assault,  and  robbery.  This  law- 
breaker had  been  in  trouble  since  19.S0.  and 
he  had  been  selected  as  a  fit  subject  for 
parole  or  probation  on  three  occasions  dur- 
ing his  criminal  career.  While  on  probation 
in  1953,  he  was  accused  of  two  assaults  on 
women.  Released  in  1955.  he  was  arrested 
again  within  2  months  on  two  counts  of  as- 
sault involving  women,  n  "peeplng-tom"  vio- 
lation, and  unauthorized  use  of  an  automo- 
bile. Incarcerated  again,  he  was  once  more 
deemed  a  good  "selection"  and  was  turned 
loose  on  society  in  1958.  Picked  up  In  less 
than  6  months,  this  Individual  was  charged 
with  grand  larceny  and  then  released  once 
more  in  1962.  Five  months  after  this  last 
act  of  leniency,  he  resumed  his  criminal  ac- 
tivities. Within  2  months  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1953.  he  raped  one  woman  at  knife- 
point. st.Tbbed  another  nine  times  as  she 
knelt  In  prayer  in  a  church,  raped  a  60-year- 
old  housewife  at  knife  point,  and  committed 
his  third  rape  against  a  54-year-old  woman 
he  trapped  In  an  elevator. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  can 
provide  additional  facts  which  indicate  that 
far  too  many  selections  for  parole  and  pro- 
bation are  being  made  blindly.  Of  the  14 
special  agents  killed  in  gun  battles.  12  were 
slain  by  criminals  who  had  been  previously 
selected  for  parole,  probation  or  other  types 
of  leniency.  Furthermore,  of  the  202  fugi- 
tives who  have  appeared  on  the  FBI's  list  of 
"The  Ten  Most  Wanted  Fugitives"  since  the 
beginning  of  this  program  in  March  1950.  167 
have  been  the  recipient  of  some  type  of 
leniency.  As  of  November  1,  1964.  the  FBI 
Identification  Division  had  wanted  notices 
on  79.758  individuals.  Of  these.  21.548  were 
wanted  for  parole  violation  and  6,022  were 
sought  for  probation  violations. 

These  are  frightening  statistics — and 
passage  of  the  Casey  bills  would  remove 
these  vultures  from  where  they  can  prey 
on  the  innocent  for  25  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  my  colleagues 
agree  that  my  bill  can  disarm  the  crimi- 
nal without  harassing?  legitimate  gun 
owners  and  gun  busines.<;es.  and  I  am 
gratified  that  they  have  introduced  com- 
panion bills.  I  earnestly  believe  that 
through  our  efforts,  we  can  focus  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  back  into  the  area 
causing  the  problem — the  criminal  use 
of  firearms. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  a  sample 
of  the  reaction  I  have  received  from 
their  own  con.stituents.  and  if  in  their 
judgment,  my  bill  merits  consideration, 
to  join  in  introducing  similar  legislation: 

Congress  op  the  UNriED  States. 

HorsE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  March  9.  1965 
David  C.  Acheson, 

UJS.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columiba, 
U.S.   Courthoute,    Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Acheson:  I  would  like  to  have, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  prosecution  of  criminals 
within  the  District  of  Columbia: 

1.  The  number  of  persons  charged  with 
armed  robbery  during  1964. 

2.  How  many  of  those  were  second,  third 
or  fourth  offenders. 

3.  What  was  the  minimum  and  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  given  to  repeat  offenders. 


4.  How  many  times  was  additional  punish- 
ment sought  under  section  22-3202  provid- 
ing additional  punishment  for  persons  com- 
mitting a  crime  of  violence  when  armed  with 
a  pistol  or  other  firearm. 

5.  If  no  effort  was  made  to  prosecute  under 
Section  22-3202,  I  would  like  to  have  your 
explanation  as  to  the  reason  It  was  not. 

Respectfully. 

Bob  Casey. 


U.S.  Department  op  Justice, 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  30.  1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
Hoxise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  Referring  to  your  letter 
of  M.irch  9.  in  which  you  ask  for  data  on 
Indictments  for  armed  robbery  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  furnish  you  tlie  Information  before  this, 
but  found  that  the  Job  involved  a  review 
of  each  criminal  Jacket  In  a  very  substantial 
number  of  cases,  more  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. In  addition,  the  work  had  to  be 
supervised  by  the  lawyer  in  charge  of  my 
grand  jury  section,  who  of  course,  is  almost 
totally  preoccupied  with  his  regular  grand 
jury  duties,  with  the  result  that  he  could 
only  allocate  a  small  part  of  each  day  to 
screening  the  criminal  Jackets.  The  result 
is  a  greater  delay  in  the  schedule  than  I  had 
hoped,  but  I  think  the  information  will  be 
useful   to   you   nonetheless. 

Your  first  tliree  questions  are  answered 
in  the  statistical  data  set  forth  below: 

Number  of  robbery  indictments  during 
1964 216 

Number  of  counts 554 

Number  of  separate  Incidents  alleged 236 

Number  of  defendants 331 

Number  of  defendants  with  prior  felony 
convictions 125 

Number  of  robbery  indictments  alleging 
use  of  real  firearms 96 

Number  of  armed  robbery  indictments. _   143 

Number  of  counts  in  armed  robbery  In- 
dictments  449 

Number  of  separate  incidents  alleged  in 
armed  robbery  indictments 167 

Number  of  defendants  In  armed  rob- 
bery Indictments 235 

Number  of  defendants  In  armed  rob- 
bery Indictments  with  prior  felony 
convictions 92 

Total  number  of  defendants  sentenced 
in  all  robbery  cases 177 

Number  of  defendants  sentenced  imder 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections   Act 39 

Number  of  defendants  receiving  maxi- 
mum sentences  of  5-15  years 13 

Niunber  of  defendants  receiving  5-15 
years  who  had  prior  felony  records 9 

With  regard  to  all  robbery  Indictments  In 
which  sentences  have  been  imposed,  defend- 
ants with  prior  felony  convictions  were  sen- 
tenced as  follows.  The  sentences  marked 
with  asterisks  indicate  armed  robbery:  From 
5  to  15  years*;  5  to  15  years*;  3  months*; 
2  to  6  years*;  2  to  6  years*;  3  to  10  years*; 
5  to  l.=i  years;  6  months;  4  to  12  years*;  3  to 
9  years*;  1  to  5  years:  5  to  15  years*;  5  to 
15  years*;  4  to  13  years*;  1  to  3  years*;  1  to  3 
years:  6  to  18  months;  2  to  8  years*;  2  to  6 
years;  2  to  6  years*. 

Prom  2  to  6  years*;  2  to  6  years:  8  to  24 
months;  3  to  12  years*;  3  years  probation; 
5  to  15  years*;  5  to  15  years*;  1  to  3  years*; 
5  to  15  years*;  4  to  12  years*;  3  to  9  years*; 
18  months;  32  months  to  8  years*;  32  months 
to  8  years*;  3  to  120  months*;  1  to  5  years; 
2  to  7  years;  3  to  10  years;  3  to  9  years*;  3 
years  probation. 

From  1  to  4  years;  1  to  3  years*;  F.Y.C.A,*; 

5  to  15  years*;  4  to  12  years*;  6  to  20  months; 

6  to  2G  months;  1  to  4  years;  1  to  5  years; 
1  to  4  years;  18  months  to  5  years*;  3  to  9 
years*;  F.Y.C.A.;  20  months  to  60  months*; 


2  to  0  years*;  2  to  7  years;  1  to  3  years;  3 
to  9  years  *;  2  to  7  years  * . 

I  have  not  attempted  to  break  down  the 
weapons  Involved  In  the  armed  robberies. 
Tliey  range  from  pistols  to  sharpened  coat- 
hangers  and  even  to  unidentified  "hard,  sharp 
objects"  with  which  the  victim  was  cut  but 
no  weapon  recovered  when  the  case  was 
closed. 

In  answer  to  your  fourth  question,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  section  22-3202,  was 
not  Invoked  during  1964. 

In  answer  to  your  fifth  question,  section 
3202  was  not  used  because  it  is  not  appU- 
cable  to  the  crime  of  robbery.  It  is  applicable 
to  commissions  of  "a  crime  of  violence." 
That  phrase  is  defined  in  section  3201  as  any 
of  a  number  of  particular  crimes,  namely: 
"Murder,  manslaue;hter.  rape,  mayhem,  ma- 
llciously  disfiguring  another,  abduction,  kid- 
naping, burglary,  housebreaking,  larceny,  any 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  commit  rape,  or 
robbery,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
or  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  any  of- 
fense punishable  by  Imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary."  The  crime  of  robbery  wa« 
omitted  from  the  definition  of  crime  of  vio- 
lence, possibly  by  Inadvertence.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  at  various  times  considered 
whether  section  3202  could  not  be  used  in  a 
robbery  case  anyway,  on  the  theory  that  a 
robbery  Includes  the  crime  of  assault  with 
Intent  to  commit  robbery,  and  that  section 
3202  may  be  applied  to  the  latter  crime.  The 
fact,  however,  that  robbery  is  so  obviously 
omitted  from  the  definition  has  been  an 
lmi>edlment  to  attempting  a  technically 
logical  argument  that  every  robbery  is  also 
an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  robbery. 
In  addition,  on  the  occasions  when  predeces- 
sors of  mine  have  attempted  to  apply  the 
statute  to  a  robbery,  the  reception  to  this 
proposal  by  the  trial  judge  has  given  further 
discouragement. 

With  reg.Trd  to  crimes  of  violence  as  a 
whole,  we  have  not  attempted  a  definitive 
statistical  analysis,  since  the  burden  of  do- 
ing so  would  be  unmanageable.  Our  expe- 
rience, however,  is  that  the  maximum  sen- 
tence, where  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
crime  was  committed  while  armed  with  a 
firearm,  is  not  Imposed  with  sufficient  regu- 
larity to  warrant  a  belief  that  the  sentence 
would  be  even  greater  if  the  additional 
charges  were  made  under  section  3202.  In 
other  words,  the  cases  are  very,  very  numer- 
ous in  which  the  evidence  shows  that  a  gun 
was  used  and  the  sentencing  judge  has  still 
not  imposed  the  maximum  sentence.  In 
these  circumstances,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  sentence  would  be  greater 
if  the  indictment  recited,  under  section  3202, 
facts  which  the  evidence  shows  In  any  case. 

Perhaps  one  final  point  Is  relevant.  It  is 
the  fixed  policy  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the  prose- 
cutor may  not  seek  any  sentence  in  particu- 
lar; that  is,  he  may  not  make  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  court  as  to  what  sentence 
should  be  Imposed  or  whether  it  should  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  recommendation  of 
the  Probation  Office.  The  phrasing  of  your 
question  No.  4  suggests  that  you  might 
have  been  unaware  of  that  policy  of  the 
court,  which  is  the  policy  in  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  all  of  the  Federal  district  courts. 

In  this  connection,  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  figures  which  were  furnished  to  me 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  In  1963. 
comparing  District  of  Columbia  sentences 
with  the  average  sentences  actually  served 
in  State  Institutions.  Tlie  Bureau  prepared 
these  figures  on  a  one-shot  basis  for  the  year 
1960  for  the  crime  of  robbery.  The  average 
time  served  In  months  under  District  of  Co- 
lumbia sentences  was  5C.8  months.  The 
average  time  served  in  State  Institutions  for 
robbery  was  42.3  months.  The  number  of 
State  offenders  figured  Into  the  average  is,  of 
course,  a  great  many  times  more  numerous 
than   the  number  of  offenders  figured   Into 
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the  District  of  Columbia  average  (96  District 
of  Columbia  prisoners,  6.819  State  prisoners) . 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  C.  Acheson, 

U.S.  Attorney. 

Massachusetts  Alliance  of 

Saltwater  Sportsmen, 
Burlington,  Mass.,  April  16,  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  Although  we  are  consid- 
ered a  saltwater  sportsmen's  organization  as 
our  title  Indicates,  there  are  many  within 
our  ranks  whose  outdoor  recreation  spans 
that  of  gun  owner  and  hunter.  Therefore, 
we  are  writing  in  support  of  H.R.  5642  which 
we  understand  you  Introduced  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

We  represent  some  20,000  sportsmen  across 
our  Commonwealth  and  at  our  monthly 
meeting  on  last  April  14,  1965.  a  unanimous 
vote  was  recorded  to  favor  H.R.  5642  as  It  is 
written.  We  believe  that  this  legislation 
places  the  penalty  rightfully  where  it  be- 
longs, on  ihe  criminal,  without  putting  the 
useless  burden  of  registration  or  ineffective 
llceii-slng  schemes  on  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and 
consideration. 

Respectfully  yours. 

William  K.  Turner,  Secretary. 


Fairfield,  Conn., 

March  21.  1965. 
Hon.  Rodfrt  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conc;ressman  Casey:  As  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Nutmeg  Sportsmen  here  in  the 
__State  of  Connecticut.  I  wish  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  those  of  my  fellow  sports- 
men, for  the  first  truly  sensible  bill  offered 
to  Congress  which,  instead  of  harassing  law- 
abiding  lovers  of  the  shooting  sports,  places 
the  Lssue  sqxiarely  upon  the  Illegal  or  crimi- 
nal individual. 

It  is  oiily  through  the  grcpt  foresight  and 
level  thinking  of  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple such  as  yourself  that  our  right  to  enjoy 
the  ownership  of  giuis  will  be  protected  in 
our  Congress. 

I  for  one,  and  all  I  can  Influence  will  do 
all  in  our  power  to  write  our  own  Represent- 
atives to  endorse  and  approve  bill  H.R.  4651. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Irving  E.  TAPPEin- 


the  past  weekend  adopted  resolutions 
strongly  backing  the  bills  you  have  intro- 
duced in  Congress  and  strongly  opposing 
gun  laws  which  would  be  restrictive  to  the 
ordinary  citizen. 

Luckily,  since  they  have  rules  stating  that 
resolutions  must  be  introduced  30  days  prior 
to  the  convention,  I  was  able  to  get  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  to  get  the  resolution 
supporting  your  efforts  before  the  delegates. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  for  any 
help  that  I  might  be  able  to  give  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hurley  Campbell, 

Vice  President. 

The  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation,  Inc., 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  March  29, 1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  For  some  time  we  have 
been  pointing  out  to  our  membership  that 
it  is  not  the  ownership  of  firearms  which 
constitutes  the  crime  but  the  illegal  use  of 
such  arms.  We  have  often  illustrated  this 
point  by  stating  that  it  was  possible  to 
easily  kill  someone  with  a  heavy  glass  ash 
tray  or  most  any  other  object  normally  at 
hand  and  that  It  would  be,  of  course,  ridicu- 
lous to  outlaw  the  ownership  of  such  items 
but  that  the  criminal  use  of  any  weapon 
should  be  the  subject  of  legislation  rather 
than  the  ownership. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  we  would  heartily 
support  your  bill,  H.R.  5642,  and  would  re- 
quest that  we  be  kept  informed  as  to  its 
progress  and  how  we  may  be  of  assistance  in 
its  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Turner  W.  Battle. 

Executive  Director. 


bin  on  firearms  that  has  been  Introduced  In 
Congress.  I  have  long  preached  that  we 
should  legislate  against  the  criminal  instead 
of  against  the  lawful  citizen,  and  this  bUl 
does  just  that.  One  other  bill  along  the 
same  lines  should  be  introduced,  and  that  is 
a  bill  to  provide  severe  penalties  for  anyone 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  for  mere 
possession  of  a  gun.  This  would  disarm  the 
criminal  and  would  give  the  police  methods 
of  taking  guns  away  from  the  criminals.  I 
would  make  the  penalty  at  least  25  years  in 
prison. 

Thank  you  for  taking  action  along  this 
line.  I  wrote  Senator  Allott,  who  is  on  the 
Dodd  bill,  S.  14,  and  suggested  he  take  a  look 
at  your  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  J.  Christiansen,  President. 


International  Association  op 
Game.  Fish,  and  Conservation 

Commissioners. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
House  Office  Bxiilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  Permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  your  simple,  forth- 
right approach  to  the  firearms  control  prob- 
lem, as  demonstrated  In  your  H.R.  5641. 

Tills  approach  is  most  comforting  to  the 
many,  many  thousands  of  us  firearms  users 
who  have  been  disturbed  by  the  numerous 
proposals  pending  In  Congress  and  the  vari- 
ous State  legislatures  .since  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

We  are  glad  to  know  there  are  still  some 
cool  heads  in  Congress  who  have  the  courage 
to  get  right  to  the  kernel  in  the  nut.  Punish 
the  criminal's  use  of  firearms,  and  let  honest 
citizens  alone. 
Sincerely, 

Seth  Gordon. 

Outdoor  Writers'  Association 

OF  America,  Inc., 
Columbia,  Mo.,  March  22, 1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion meeting  in  annual  convention  during 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  March  29. 1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
Hovsr  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  your  firearms  bills.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  clear 
thinking  individuals  like  you  in  our  Con- 
gress. Unfortunately,  not  enough  of  your 
associates  are  as  informed  about  this  vital 
matter  as  you. 

With  the  above  In  midd,  I  shall  certainly 
solicit  the  support  of  your  bill  from  our  own 
Pennsylvania  representatives. 

Your  interest  in  this  matter  is  appreciated 
and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  pass  H.R.  5642. 
Sincerely. 

George  H.  Harrison. 


Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  Casey. 
U.S.House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  The  Sport  Fish- 
ing Institute  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  your  measure,  H.R.  5641,  as  intro- 
duced March  2,  1965,  concerning  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  We  approve  of  the 
philosophy  and  objectives  of  your  proposed 
legislation,  and  would  appreciate  this  letter 
being  included  in  the  record  of  written  tes- 
timony, should  public  hearings  be  held. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  A.  Douglas, 
Executive  Secretary. 


State  of  Arkansas 
Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  March  19,  1965. 
Representative  Bob  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Casey:   I  appreciate 
your  letter  of  March  15  and  wish  to  advise 
that  I  will  encourage  Arkansas  representa- 
tion to  support  H.R.  5642. 
Sincerely, 

Gus  Albright, 

News  Editor. 


National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  24.  1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  I  sincerely  ap- 
preciate your  recent  letter  regarding  the 
problem  of  gun  restriction  and  registration. 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  H.R.  5642 
should  be  incorporated  in  our  Federal  stat- 
utes even  though  other  legislation  may  pass 
on  firearm  restriction  and  registration. 

There  is  no  question  that  your  approach 
gets  right  at  the  heart  of  the  real  problem. 
I  sincerely  appreciate  your  calling  this 
directly  to  my  attention  and  we  wUl  do  what 
we  can  on  informing  many  of  our  colleagues. 
Sincerely, 

Russ  J.  Neugebaueb, 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 

Conservation  Education. 


Colorado  Wildlife  Federation,  Inc., 

Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.  March  19.  1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  Thank  you  for  copy  of 
your  bill,  H.R.  5642.    This  Is  the  first  sensible 


Wildlife  Management  Institutk, 
Washington,   D.C,   March   23,   1965. 
Hon.  Robert  Casey, 
House  Office  B^iilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  H.R.  5642  which  would 
place  the  penalty  for  misuse  of  firearms  on 
criminals  and  others  rather  than  on  the  Na- 
tion's law-abiding  firearms  owners. 

Your  recommendation  is  entirely  compati- 
ble with  the  views  of  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country.  This  insti- 
tute took  a  similar  position  when  it  tes- 
tified on  an  earlier  antlfirearms  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  early 
last  year.  Your  leadership  in  this  regard  Is 
appreciated,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  can 
count  on  considerable  support  for  your  view- 
points, should  firearms  legislation  be  con- 
sidered In  this  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  A.  Poole, 

Secretary. 

Clinton,  Tenn., 

April  8,  1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Castt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  I  am  enclosing  the  reso- 
lution by  the  Tennessee  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  adopted  on  March  27,  1965.  in 
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our  annual  spring  meeting,  supporting  your 
bUls,  H.R.  5641  and  H.R.  5642. 

I  felt  that  you  would  know  where  to  pre- 
sent the  resolution  so  that  It  would  do  the 
most  good.  There  were  about  60  writers  pres- 
ent at  that  meeting  and  they  were  eager  to 
support  it. 

Our  Southeastern  Outdoor  Press  Associa- 
tion (SEOPA),  a  regional  outdoor  writers 
group  of  which  I  am  president,  does  not 
meet  until  August.  There  are  about  75 
members  in  SEOPA  and  I  know  they  also 
will  w^ant  to  adopt  this  resolution,  but  the 
meeting  probably  won't  be  soon  enough  to 
help  the  bills.  Our  executive  board  Is  scat- 
tered all  over  the  southeast  and  this  makes 
It  difficult  to  get  official  action  except  at 
meeting  time.. 

I  hope  we  have  good  luck  with  the  bills 
and  if  there  is  any  further  way  we  can  be 
of  service,  just  let  me  know.  I'm  going  to 
urge  each  member  to  write  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives and  Sen.^tors  through  our  news- 
letter which  I  will  mail  in  about  2  weeks. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Tom  Roluns. 
Secretary  Treasurer, 

Tennessee  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 


Resolution  of  Endorsement  H.R,  5641  and 

H.R.     5642,     House     of     Representatives, 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

Whereas   the   vast   majority  of   owners  of 

firearms  are  peaceful,   law-abiding  citizens 

xising  their  arms  for  sport:  and 

Whereas  the  greater  number  of  firearms 
control  bills  Introduced  to  law-making  bodies 
are.  In  effect.  antig\in  bills  germinated  in 
hysteria  and  based  on  misinformation,  ig- 
norance and  expediency,  tending  not  to 
punish  the  criminal  but  only  to  sh.ire  his 
guilt  with  legitimate  gun  owners  ever3rwhere: 
and 

Whereas  such  bills  are  admittedly  unen- 
forceable in  the  criminal  element,  for  regis- 
tered firearms  will  be  st-olen  and  used  in 
crime,  criminals  will  smuggle  and  manufac- 
ture Illegal  firearms,  and  courts  retain  the 
power  to  turn  loose  on  society  the  second 
and  third  offenders  to  continue  preying  on 
our  citizens:  and 

Whereas  Representative  Casey's  bills  place 
the  crime  on  the  purveyor,  rather  than  the 
Instrximent.  leaves  the  courts  no  discretion 
In  sentencing  the  guilty,  and  are  initiated 
on  wisdom  and  farsightedness:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Tennessee  Outdoor  Writers 
Association,  meeting  in  regular  session  at 
Montgomery  Bell  State  Park  near  Dickson, 
Tenn..  on  March  27,  1965.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  now  in  session,  speedily 
approve  bills  H.R.  5641  and  H.R.  5642;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Federal  firearm  registra- 
tion be  prohibited,  thereby  bringing  to  an 
end  the  harassment  of  law-abiding  recrea- 
tional shooters  and  legitimate  g\in  collectors. 

Bob  Witt. 

President. 
Tom  Roluns, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Izaak  Walton  Le.\gue  of  America. 

Glenview,  III..  March  23, 1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Caset. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
March  18  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  bill.  H.R. 
5642.  sent  me  as  a  member  of  O.W.A.A. 

We  In  the  Izaak  Walton  League  also  sup- 
port strong  legislation  to  curb  the  Xise  of 
firearms  by  the  criminal  and  commend  you 
for  the  positive  position  you  are  taking. 
We'll  be  happy  to  work  with  you  on  this. 
Cordially, 

J.  W  Penfoij), 
Conservation  Director. 


Missouri  Conservation  Commission, 

Jefferson  City,  Mo..  March  22, 1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  March  18  in  which  you  enclosed  a  copy  of 
your  bill.  H.R.  5642,  making  it  a  mandatory 
imprisonment  of  25  years  for  the  use  of  any 
llrearm  in  major  felony  cases. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  you  are  approaching 
this  firearm  problem  from  the  right  point  of 
view  by  attempting  to  control  the  criminal 
rather  than  the  weapon.  As  a  wildlife  ad- 
ministrator I  have  been  quite  concerned 
about  the  numerous  bills  that  would  impose 
a  hardship  upon  the  sportsmen  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  through  the  control  of  fire- 
arm sales,  possession.  ;vnd  transportation. 
Such  an  approach  would  make  all  of  us 
suffer  because  of  the  abuses  of  a  few.  No 
matter  what  controls  we  impose  upon  fire- 
arms, they  are  still  going  to  get  In  the  hands 
of  criminals.  The  only  real  solution  is  to 
discourage  their  Illegal  use. 

As  a  conservationist  and  a  wildlife  admin- 
istrator. I  will  support  your  bill.  There  may 
be  some  leg;U  aspects  of  the  mandatory  25- 
year  imprisonment  sentence  of  which  I  am 
not  aware,  but  I  certainly  agree  with  you 
in  principle  that  It  Is  the  criminal  that  needs 
the  control  and  not  the  weapon. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Towell, 

Director. 

Carlisle  Gun  Club.  Inc.. 
Carlisle.  Pa.,  March  29,  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  R.  Casey. 
House  of  Rcp'cscntatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  being  In  favor  of  your  bill  H.R.  5642 
of  March  2.  1965.  as  presently  written. 

David  K.  Bowers,  Mechanlcsburg.  Pa.,  age 
48. 

George  Stupl.  Jr..  Camphlll.  Pa.,  age  30. 

Leonard  C.  Cole.  Carlisle.  Pa.,  age  32. 

Marilyn  Dickson,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  age  29. 

Richard  Dickson.  Carlisle.  Pa.,  age  33. 

E.  W.  Hagenbuch,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pa.,  age 
36. 

MlchaPl  E.  Hornberger.  Plalnfield.  Pa.,  age 
28. 

Wm.  A.  Duval,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  age  61. 

Raymond  P.  Bear,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  age  42. 

Clyde  O.  McKlnney.  Sr..  Carlisle,  Pa.,  age 
62. 

Robert  E.  Baker.  Carlisle.  Pa.,  age  43. 

Guy  B.  Mullen,  Jr..  Mount  Holly  Springs, 
Pa.,  age  37. 

Sam  Carongil.  Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pa., 
age  35. 

Robert  S.  Clark.  Mechanlcsburg.  Pa.,  age  37. 

Curti  Hormak.  Carllslle,  Pa.,  age  51. 

Joe  P.  Stewart.  Carlislie.  Pa.,  age  46. 

Robert  S.  Clark,  Mechnicsburg.  Pa.,  age  37. 


Dickinson  County  Chapter,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America.  Inc., 

Spirit  Lake,  Iowa.  April  12, 1965. 
Hon.  Robert  Casey, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  In  an  article  before  me 
your  opening  remarks  In  introducing  H.R. 
5641  and  H.R.  5642  began  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  this  Congress  to  stop 
the  harassment  of  the  legitimate  gun 
owner — and  Instead  to  open  war  on  the  illegal 
use  of  firearms  by  the  criminal  preying  on 
society." 

Those  words.  Mr.  Casey,  should  live  in  his- 
tory along  with  Patrick  Henry's  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Your  further  remarks,  relative  to  the  two 
bills,  were  equally  pertinent  and  revealing. 
If  your  postal  privilege  permits,  it  Is  hoped 
you  win  send  a  copy  of  your  introductory 
speech,  for  these  bills,  to  every  voter  in  the 
United  States.     At  least,  sir.  provide  a  copy 


to  every  newspaper  publisher;  so  much  truth 
so  succinctly  stated  should  be  spread  the 
land  over. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harry  Purdy,  Secretary. 

Farquhars  Hardware. 
Fort  Covington,  N.Y.,  April  14.  1965. 
Representative  Robert  Casey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Casey:  My  hat  Is  off  to  you.  in 
the  30  years  that  I  have  been  a  small  retailer 
and  a  shooting  enthusiast  your  H.R.  5642  Is 
the  first  sane  approach  to  the  misuse  of  guns. 
I  am  writing  my  Congressmen  to  support 
your  bjll. 

Respectfully, 

I        Cameron  I.  Farquhar. 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Burlington,  Vt..  April  13,  1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  greatly  appreciate  receiving 
your  letter  of  March  18  enclosing  a  copy  of 
House  bill  5642  introduced  on  March  2. 

I  am  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  bill 
which  I  think  Is  the  most  sensible  suggested 
yet.  As  you  have  Et;>.ted,  it  hits  the  person 
who  needs  to  be  hit  and  releases  the  sports- 
man of  the  concern  that  has  been  in  mind 
whenever  nntifire.arms  bills  are  Introduced  in 
the  Congress.  State  legislatures,  or  on  the 
local  level. 

I  have  been  trying  to  spread  tlie  word  in 
my   outdoor   column   and   also   on   my  tele- 
vision show  over  our  local  station. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  A.  Keenan. 

Outdoor  Edito.-. 


Purdue  UNivERsrrY, 
Lafayette.  Ind.,  March  22.  1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WashiJ}gton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  bill  relative  to  a 
Federal  penalty  for  carrying  a  gun  while  com- 
mitting a  major  crime. 

In  my  opinion  you  have  an  excellent  ap- 
proach to  a  serious  and  growing  national 
problem,  and  I  wish  you  success  with  it. 
This  bill,  If  enacted,  should  have  far-reaching 
benefits.  I  find  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  In  the  public  mind  relative  to  the 
firearms  threat.  We  do  not  wish  to  restrict 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  such  field  sports  as 
hunting.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think  it  Is 
most  unfortunate  that  a  national  organiza- 
tion like  the  National  Rifle  A.ssociatlon  is 
taking  a  stand  against  any  kind  of  firearms 
legislation  in  the  States — such  as  necessary 
laws  against  carrying  loaded  guns  in  cars  and 
the  requirement  for  casing  or  breaking  down 
guns  in  cars.  These  are  safety  measures  and 
they  are  necessary  to  give  law  enforcement 
officers  a  chance  to  curb  poaching  and  un- 
authorized shooting  on  private  lands.  The 
NRA  killed  a  loaded-gun  law  In  this  State  In 
the  recent  legislative  session.  Eventually 
they  cannot  profit  by  this  ill-advised  activity. 

I  say  this  as  one  who  has  studied  and  writ- 
ten on  hunting  problems  for  30  years. 

With  best  wishes  In  your  endeavors. 

Sincerely, 

Durward  L.  Allen. 
Professor  of  Wildlife  Management. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 

Glenview,  III..  March  22.  1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Casey. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Casey:  I  have  been 
urging  the  National  Rlfie  Association  to  sup- 
port a  firearms  bill  which  would  Include  a 
mandatory  life  sentence  for  anyone  using  a 
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•run  in  t^®  commission  of  a  crime  and  for 
anyone  previously  convicted  of  a  felony  who 
is  captured  while  In  the  possession  of  a  gun. 

Naturally.  I  realize  this  is  probably  more 
than  could  be  achieved  In  Congress. 

Your  H.R.  5642  Is  thus  well  In  line  with  my 
thinking  and  we  shall  do  all  possible  to  sup- 
port it.  Some  comments  on  it  will  be  made 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Izaak  Walton  maga- 
zine Wish  It  could  be  done  sooner  but  the 
April  Issue  Is  already  printed. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  A.  Riaski. 

Executive  Director. 


TRADE,  IN  BALANCE? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set. I  wish  to  make  my  position  crystal 
clear.  I  adamantly  oppose  any  move  to 
further  reduce  the  duty-free  allowance 
from  $100  to  $50. 

That  we  have  a  balance-of -payments 
problem  is  a  fact  that  all  Americans  are 
cognizant  of.  but  we  must  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  coiif  use  our  terms.  This  coun- 
try is  suffering  from  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  which  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  a  balance-of-trade  problem. 
We  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
however,  this  balance  is  constantly  in- 
fringed upon  until  it  is  completely  eroded 
to  a  deficit  in  the  payments  balance. 
Our  country  has  assumed  the  very  ex- 
pensive position  as  free  world  provider 
and  defender,  but  is  it  not  time  to  call 
on  our  aUies  to  share  this  burden? 

This  constant  call  to  sacrifice  and  to 
sacrifice  again,  that  is  echoed  continually 
to  our  citizens,  has  engendered  the  belief 
in  our  leaders  and  the  leaders  of  our 
allies  that  this  call  to  sacrifice  shall  re- 
main a  constant. 

I  disagree;  I  call  for  a  revamping  of 
policy.  Our  people  have  worked  hard, 
have  been  taxed,  have  exhibited  an  un- 
heard of  generosity;  let  us  not  reduce 
the  chicken  that  laid  the  "golden  egg" 
to  an  embittered  and  cynical  mass  of 
citizenry.  This  will  be  the  predictable 
result  if  we  continue  to  squeeze  the  flexi- 
bility of  our  citizens.  We  must  reaffirm 
the  position  that  Americans  have  the 
right  to  travel  and  to  enjoy  the  artifacts 
of  travel. 

The  restriction  that  is  sought  must  be 
recognized  for  what  it  is;  purely  a  psy- 
chological weapon  which  will  have  no 
true  material  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments.  The  reduction  in  payments 
will  be  minimal.  A  curtailing  of  the 
rights  of  travel  is  an  abridgement  of  a 
fundamental  privilege  which  all  Ameri- 
can hold  dear. 

People  to  people  contact,  the  education 
of  travel,  must  not  become  prohibitive. 
Should  not  our  Government  encourage 
travel?  Certainly  this  is  an  issue  that 
must  be  met  and  decided  in  the  afiBrma- 
tive. 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  the  pro- 
posed reduction  will  manifest  itself  in  a 


myriad  of  incongruous  results.  Congress 
enacted  similar  legislation  in  1961  reduc- 
ing the  duty-free  allowance  from  $500  to 
the  present  $100.  Examination  of  the 
facts  must  result  in  the  conclusion  that 
an  additional  cut  is  meaningless.  The 
1961  cut  brought  no  reduction  either  in 
the  number  of  Americans  traveling 
abroad  or  the  amounts  they  spent;  to  the 
contrary,  both  figures  have  risen  sharply. 
I  have  constantly  called  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  trade  for  aid.  This  substitu- 
tion will  improve  our  relations  with  coun- 
tries as  they  assume  the  role  of  trade 
partner  in  lieu  of  recipient.  The  result 
of  the  reduction  will  be  that  Americans 
will  spend  more  on  entertainment  and 
services  abroad  than  on  the  articles  of 
trade.  This  reduction  thus  has  the 
imique  distinction  of  hampering  our  rela- 
tions with  various  countries  surrounding 
us.  There  is  also  the  acute  possibility 
that  other  coimtries  will  react  by  enact- 
ing similar  reductions  which  will  surely 
aggravate  our  balance-of -payment  prob- 
lem. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES — OPIUM 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a 
Republican.  Sometimes  I  am  proud  of 
my  party  and,  to  be  very  honest,  some- 
times I  am  not  proud  of  my  party.  This 
last  I  say  regretfully.  Our  image  in  the 
public  mind  has  not  been  good.  This  I 
believe  to  be  our  own  fault.  It  is  tragic 
to  me  and  to  many  other  Republicans 
that  time  and  again  we  show  up  as  the 
representatives  of  a  party  not  as  inter- 
ested in  people  as  it  is  in  interests,  money 
interests,  big  money  interests.  This  is 
not  true.  But  we  must  prove  this  to  the 
people. 

There  is  something  absurd  about  all 
this,  because  the  Democratic  Party — if 
you  look  at  those  who  pay  their  cam- 
paign bills — is  made  up  in  part,  and  in 
important  part,  by  some  of  the  biggest 
corporate  and  financial  interests  in 
America.  Some  of  the  greatest  profit- 
eering forces  in  the  country  are  on  the 
Democratic  bandwagon.  That  is  why  I 
say  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  be  portrayed 
as  the  party  of  the  big  boys  and  our  op- 
ponents the  party  of  the  people,  when 
so  many  of  the  big  boys  are  the  financial 
angels  for  the  majority  party. 

I  for  one  like  to  work  toward  a  better, 
and  a  more  correct  public  image  of  the 
Republican  Party.  I  am  one  Republi- 
can who  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  rep- 
resenting people,  all  kinds  of  people,  but 
mostly  people  without  much  of  worldly 
goods.  I  am  thinking  of  people  right 
now  who  are  paying  too  much  in  inter- 
est rates,  not  due  to  the  greed  of  the 
local  banker  as  from  a  policy  of  high  in- 
terest rates  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
the  past  many  years. 


My  good  friend,  though  a  Democrat, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Chairman 
Wright  Patman,  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  pointed  out  not  so 
long  ago  that  the  American  people  are 
paying  over  $75  billion  in  interest  rates. 
He  thought  this  was  too  much,  and  so  do 
I.  He  spelled  out  how  this  money  was 
going  where  it  would  do  the  least  good — 
to  the  few,  and  it  was  coming  out  of  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  many. 

Not  long  ago,  dozens  and  dozens  of 
Democratic  Representatives  got  together 
in  what  is  known  as  an  unofiBcial  steering 
committee,  whatever  that  is,  to  hold  in- 
terest rates  on  long  term  government 
securities  down  to  4.25  percent,  a  ceil- 
ing that  has  been  in  effect  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  These  Democrats  believe, 
and  I  think  they  are  right,  that  once  this 
ceiling  on  long  term  government  secu- 
rities is  broken,  this  would  be  a  signal 
for  a  general  rise  in  interest  rates  on  all 
types  of  loans. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  "soak  the  poor" 
program.  It  appears  to  me  that  those 
who  want  to  increase  interest  rates  are 
wrong.  The  victims  of  such  an  increase 
would  be  the  people  of  the  United  States 
particularly  the  low  income  group. 

I  think  the  Republican  Party  should 
oppose  higher  interest  rates.  High  in- 
terest and  tight  money  seem  to  go  to- 
gether, and  when  they  are  together,  we 
can  count  on  trouble — recession,  more 
unemployment. 

My  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
Wisconsin  is  a  depressed  area.  We  have 
too  many  people  on  relief,  but  thank  God 
we  have  a  security  system  worked  out 
that  at  least  helps  in  part  the  victims  of 
unemployment.  I  do  not  want  more 
people  out  of  work.  I  want  business  to 
prosper  because  when  business  prospers, 
people  are  at  work.  Business  does  not 
prosper  if  too  much  of  its  gross  income  is 
paid  for  interest  charges. 

So  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  one  Re- 
publican who  cries  havoc  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  to  the  big  New  York 
bankers,  to  the  big  Chicago  bankers,  to 
whoever  is  responsible  for  the  rat-a-tat- 
tat  we  are  getting  about  the  need  for 
higher  interest  rates  and  a  tighter  money 
policy  that  would  restrict  credit. 

I  want  Republicans  to  join  with  many 
Members  of  this  House,  to  say  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  high  interest  charges  In 
effect  today;  we  do  not  want  them  to  go 
1  penny  higher  and  we  do  believe  that 
they  should  be  lowered. 

I  think  that  President  Johnson  has 
been  absolutely  correct  in  the  stance  he 
has  taken  against  a  higher  interest  rate 
policy  and  a  tight  money  policy.  I  hope 
Republicans  will  support  his  position  on 
this  matter. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  Re- 
publicans change  our  erroneous  image. 
One  way  to  do  it  is  to  begin  to  represent 
people  in  such  vital  matters  as  those 
which  concern  their  financial  welfare. 
I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  be  antibanker. 
because  I  believe  that  the  average  banker 
is  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

All  I  have  been  trying  to  say  is  that 
it  is  high  time  that  the  Flepublican  Party 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  disassociate 
itself  from  an  erroneous  public  image. 
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that  of  representing  bucks  instead  of 
people;  interests  instead  of  people:  big 
interests  instead  of  people;  big  banlcing 
combines  instead  of  people.  As  I  see  it. 
we  should  take  a  lead  in  fighting  for  fair 
interest  rates  and  reasonable  credit 
where  it  is  needed  for  business  expansion 
and  legitimate  personal  need.  Let  us 
stop  being  so  patronizing  in  our  attitude 
toward  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Let  us  work  with  any  President  or  any 
Congressman  of  any  party  who  wants  to 
see  America's  economy  on  the  rise 
through  a  wise  monetai-y  system  that 
does  not  favor  the  few^-one  that  works 
for  the  best  interests  of  all.  Let  us  avoid 
making  our  Nation  a  slave  nation  oi 
interest  payers. 

Let  us  work  for  a  reversal  in  the  trend 
of  rising  interest  rates.  If  we  do  not, 
they  are  going  up  again  and  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  a  rise  of  only  1  percent  on 
a  20-year,  $10,000  mortgage  costs  the 
purchaser  of  the  home  an  extra  $2,000. 

If  you  up  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt  only  one-quarter  of  1  percent, 
all  Americans  will  pay  a  total  of  $800  mil- 
lion a  year  more  for  carrying  charges. 
Between  1946  and  1964.  the  interest  rate 
on  91 -day  Treasury  bills  increased  by 
900  percent. 

Now  let  us  take  ihe  interest  rise  and 
see  what  happens  in  commodity  prices. 
In  1946,  a  man  could  purchase  a  pair  of 
shoes  for  $5.  This  same  pair  of  shoes 
today  costs  him  about  $10.  But.  if  the 
cost  of  the  shoes  had  increased  900  per- 
cent like  the  91 -day  Treasury  bills,  a  $5 
pair  of  shoes  would  now  cost  $89,10. 

All  told,  the  American  people  are  pay- 
ing an  extra  $5 '2  billion  per  year  in 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  This  is 
ba.«;ed  on  the  interest  rates  on  lonti-tcrm 
Government  securities  under  Truman, 
and  what  they  are  today,  thanks  to  the 
tremendous  increase  in  interest  charges 
under  Eisenhower.  The  excess  payments 
have  added  an  additional  $50  billion  to 
the  national  debt.  This  is  all  because  of 
money  manipulations  by  a  few  sleight-of- 
hand  artists  en  Wall  Street  who  control 
the  heart  of  America's  money  system, 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

All  of  this  brings  me  up  to  my  con- 
clusion. I  was  appalled  on  Monday  of 
this  week  when  a  friend  showed  me  a 
piece  in  the  American  Banker,  the  lead- 
ing trade  paper  of  the  banking  com- 
munity. It  quoted  Chairman  Willia:n 
McChesney  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  as  stating  that  he  favored 
a  tighter  money  policy,  and  that  in  order 
to  stop  the  flow  of  gold  abroad,  we  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  to  increase  our 
interest  rates. 

It  is  an  odd  thing  that  the  bankers 
always  have  to  up  their  taxation  of  the 
people  through  higher  iiiterest  rates  by 
claiming  that  they  are  going  to  render  a 
great  public  service,  such  as  stopping  the 
flow  of  gold  abroad,  or  stopping  inflation. 
They  never  increase  interest  rates  to 
make  money — so  they  say. 

I  hope  Chairman  Martin  does  not  car- 
ry out  his  threat  to  tighten  money  and  up 
interest  rates,  because  this  will  be  a  sig- 
nal for  a  general  increase  in  interest 
rates  all  along  the  line.  This  Vv^ill  do  no 
good  to  the  American  economy,  and  thus. 


it  \\-ill  hurt  the  American  people.  I  plead 
with  my  fellow  Republicans  to  stop  this 
move  right  now.  The  people  will  ap- 
plaud our  party  for  taking  this  stand. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months  many  of  the  Nation's  top 
political  scientists,  journalists,  commen- 
tators and  others  have  devoted  countless 
hours  to  trying  to  find  out  precisely  what 
all  is  wrong  with  the  Republican  Party. 
Even  within  the  party  we  are  bedsore 
from  the  couch  of  self -analysis. 

I  believe  I  have  discovered  the  key  to 
the  problem,  and  I  want  to  announce 
it  now  to  save  further  speculation  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  GOPs  faults  and 
failures. 

Essentially  the  trouble  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  that  its  timing  is  bad.  Its 
timing  is  very  bad. 

Everjone  knows  that  good  timing  is 
vital  in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  In 
sports,  in  the  arts,  in  public  speaking, 
even  in  comedy,  knowing  the  exact  mo- 
ment to  swing,  or  sing,  or  tell  a  joke, 
makes  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples: 

The  most  recent  is  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  84  billion  dollar  cut  in  excise 
taxes,  by  1369.  Repu'oLcans  have  oought 
this  cut  for  years.  We  specifically  sought 
to  pass  it  in  1963  and  1964.  But  with  our 
characteristic  poor  timing,  we  were 
wrong. 

Patiently  we  continued  to  support 
excise  tax  reduction,  even  including  it 
in  our  platform  last  year.  Finally  the 
propitious  moment  ariived;  a  message 
came  from  the  White  House  forthwith 
and  now  the  gears  of  the  legislative  ma- 
chines are  moving  at  top  speed  to  enact 
excise  tax  relief. 

Of  course  our  grievous  errors  In  tim- 
ing in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  are  even 
more  evident.  When  our  presidential 
candidate  last  fall  described  even  the 
possibility  of  taking  the  war  in  Vietnam 
over  the  border  Into  the  aggressors 
homeland,  the  pundits  were  aghast.  Ob- 
viously to  advocate  such  a  course  In  late 
1964  was  reckless  warmongering.  To  fol- 
low such  a  course  in  early  1965,  however, 
is  perfectly  acceptable  because  the  tim- 
ing is  right,  now. 

We  recently  have  seen  new  difHculties 
arise  in  the  Latin  American  area.  Here 
we  see  in  a  history  of  several  years  the 
continual  poor  timing  of  the  Republi- 
cans. In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  many 
Republicans  Insisted  that  the  United 
States  should  have  given  that  attack  full 
support  to  assure  its  success.  The  ad- 
ministration refused  to  do  so,  largely  in 
consideration  of  the  effect  on  world 
opinion.  Our  continued  needling  that 
something   should   be   done   about   the 
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Communist  buildup  in  Cuba  was  out  of 
step  with  the  times. 

It  was:  that  is,  mitil  October  1962 
Then,  after  Republicans  had  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  construction  of  missile 
installations  but  had  been  laughed  at  for 
their  fears,  on  October  22  the  situation 
suddenly  became  real.  Then  we  had  the 
brave  and  dramatic  "missile  confronta- 
tion." The  time  was  ripe,  although  when 
Republican  voices  had  been  raised  short- 
ly before,  it  had  not  been. 

Then  there  were  Republicans  who  in- 
sisted that  the  existence  of  Castro  in 
Cuba  was  bound  to  lead  to  a  spread  of 
subversion  to  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions. They  advocated  a  clear  policy  of 
prohibiting  the  establishment  of  Com- 
munist regimes  in  this  hemisphere.  For 
this  our  party  was  decried  as  being  un- 
realistic, living  in  an  earlier  century  and 
jingoistic. 

That  is,  of  course,  until  President 
Johnson  sent  marines  into  the  Domini- 
can Republic  because  the  revolution 
there  was  being  dominated  by  Commu- 
nists, the  leaders  of  whom  were  trained  in 
Cuba. 

Let  us  look  at  another  curious  twist 
in  the  poor  timing  of  the  Republicans. 
When  in  times  past  the  GOP  took  issue 
with  the  trend  of  some  movements  on 
the  Nation's  college  campuses,  it  was 
said  to  be  "anti-intellectual."  The  party 
was  supposedly  a  bunch  of  "know-noth- 
ings" who  feared  the  enlightment  of  the 
academic  community. 

But  when  in  recent  months  there  has 
been  a  strong  campus  movement  in  oppo- 
sition to  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  this  ad- 
ministration sends  out  teams  of  politi- 
cians to  educate  Uie  educators,  and  the 
press  speaks  condescendingly  of  the  Ig- 
norance, or  misguided  idealism,  or 
pacificism  on  the  campus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  belaboi-ing  the 
point,  I  would  like  to  give  just  a  couple 
more  instances  of  the  way  in  which  Re- 
publican timing  has  been  so  consistently 
bad. 

When,  last  year,  a  Republican  Senator, 
later  to  be  our  candidate  for  President, 
opposed  a  civil  rights  bill  becau.se  he 
thought  two  sections  were  unconstitu- 
tional, he  was  decried  as  a  bigot,  a  segre- 
gationist, an  opportunist  and  worse. 
Yet.  last  week,  when  the  administration, 
its  attorney  general  and  its  leadership 
in  the  Senate  opposed  an  anti-poll-tax 
amendment  to  the  voting  rights  bill  on 
constitutional  grounds,  there  was  no  such 
outcry. 

Or  again,  the  Republican  platform  of 
last  summer  refused  to  promise  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  which  some 
thought  might  be  a  prod  to  a  new  rourd 
of  inflation.  For  this,  it  was  described 
as  "antilabor." 

But  now,  with  the  proper  timing,  this 
administration  refuses  to  ask  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  for  similar 
reasons.  So  far,  a  similar  hue  and  cry 
has  not  been  raised. 

From  these  observations,  it  seems  to 
me  obvious  that  the  Republican  Party 
Is  chronically  anachronistic.  Either 
that,  or  there  is  a  terrible  hypocrisy 
among  the  Nation's  opinion  makers. 
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AID  TO  SCHOOLS  DAMAGED  IN  THE 
MAJOR  DISASTERS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earth- 
quakes In  Alaska  and  Washington  State, 
floods  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Mid- 
west combined  with  other  natural  dis- 
asters have  placed  an  unusually  heavy 
burden  upon  schools  in  their  efforts  to 
meet  levels  of  education  consistent  with 
the  Nation's  needs. 

Amendments  to  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  of  the  81st  Congress  to  provide  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected 
by  major  disasters  is  badly  needed  legis- 
lation in  view  of  the  unusual  number  of 
natural  disasters  occurring  in  the  Uruted 
States  during  the  past  2  years. 

I  returned  to  the  Capitol  last  Mon- 
day after  personally  inspecting  several 
schools  in  my  congressional  district  that 
were  seriously  damaged  by  an  earthquake 
on  April  29.  What  I  saw  was  damage  to 
school  facilities  that  will  place  a  gigantic 
burden  on  the  already  tight  budgets  of 
the  school  districts  involved. 

This  situation  is  not  unique  to  my 
district  or  my  State.  This  legislation, 
that  I  feel  is  necessary  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial crisis  faced  by  school  systems  in 
the  wake  of  a  major  disaster,  has  been 
needed  in  the  past  by  many  sections  of 
the  country  and  may  be  needed  in  the 
future  by  every  section. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  that  will  pro- 
vide this  Federal  financial  assistance. 

By  way  of  highlighting  for  you  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
describe  the  specific  conditions  in  my 
own  district  as  I  saw  them  when  I  visited 
several  schools  on  May  15. 

I  know  something  of  the  structure  of 
the  Monroe  High  School  in  Monroe, 
Wash.,  as  I  am  a  graduate  of  this  par- 
ticular school.  Severe  cracks  and  loos- 
ening of  the  outer  walls  combined  with 
loosening  of  the  inner  frame  of  the 
building  make  repairs  expensive.  The 
niain  staircase  in  several  Instances  has 
had  to  be  shored  up  so  that  students  can 
continue  to  attend  classes  in  this  school. 
Floors  and  floor  supports  are  sagging  in 
many  of  the  rooms  and  several  of  the 
hallways  appear  to  be  out  of  alinernent. 
In  some  rooms  I  found  basic  support  so 
lacking  that  I  could  rattle  the  windows 
by  jumping  on  the  floor  in  one  corner 
of  the  room. 

Later  the  same  day  I  visited  MarysviUe 
School  District  where  I  inspected  two 
buildings  at  the  MarysviUe  High  School, 
one  built  in  1911  and  the  other  in  the 
1930's.  Both  of  these  buildings  had  to 
evacuated  shortly  after  the  earthquake 
and  have  now  been  condemned.  All  pres- 
ent evidence  indicates  that  these  build- 
ings can  never  again  be  used  for  school 
purposes  and  it  Is  the  opinion  of  knowl- 
edgeable local  people  that  they  will  both 
have  to  be  torn  down  and  replaced. 
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The  major  damage  seems  to  be  to 
outer  walls.  By  climbing  on  top  of  the 
building  I  was  able  to  move  the  entire 
outer  wall  of  one  building  by  shoving  on 
the  top.  The  swaying  of  these  outer 
walls  made  it  obvious  that  they  were  no 
longer  tied  to  the  main  structure  as  in- 
surance against  toppling.  Huge  cracks 
in  both  the  outer  and  irmer  walls  as  well 
as  sagging  floors  could  be  seen  through- 
out both  buildings. 

Further,  information  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  District  Engineer  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  outlined  damage  to 
schools  in  the  city  of  Everett.  Referring 
to  the  Monroe  Elementary  School,  he 
says,  in  part,  "the  west  wall  is  visibly  out 
of  alinement.  The  west  wall  parapet  is 
easily  separated  by  hand  pressure.  A 
single  tieback  to  the  roof  is  not  bolted 
at  the  roof  and  is  not  effective." 

What  is  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recom- 
mendation? 

The  earthquake  has  opened  up  cracks 
which  Indicate  that  bond  has  been  broken 
almost  the  full  height  of  principal  lateral 
support  of  the  west  wall.  This  wall  qr  a  large 
portion  thereof  could  drop  onto  the  school 
playgrovmd  in  the  event  of  a  similar  sub- 
sequent earthquake.  We  concur  with  your 
decision  to  abandon  the  building  at  the 
present  time  and  to  barricade  the  school 
yard  In  the  area  of  the  west  wall. 

In  all  of  these  three  school  systems 
building  damage  has  created  extreme 
hardship  on  both  the  schools  and  the 
students  they  serve.  Loss  of  classrooms 
necessitated  by  evacuation  of  unsafe 
buildings  has  created  situations  such  as 
that  at  MarysviUe  High  School  where 
classes  are  now  being  held  in  locker  and 
shower  rooms,  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
reven  in  schoolbuses  outside  the  build- 
ings themselves.  Yet,  in  these  school 
districts,  proper  renovation  or  rebuild- 
ing cannot  be  accomplished  speedily 
through  financing  at  the  local  level. 
This  is  because  these  school  districts  are 
near  or  have  already  reached  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  bonded  indebtedness  al- 
lowed by  Washington  State  law.  This 
means  that  the  money  necessary  to  re- 
build these  schools  cannot  be  raised 
without  special  levies  or  special  bond 
issues.  In  some  instances  even  these 
would  not  be  sufiBcient. 

The  State  of  Washington  appears  to 
be  unable  to  respond  adequately  at  the 
State  level  or  to  provide  sufiBcient  as- 
sistance for  the  rebuilding  that  appears 
absolutely  essential  in  both  MarysviUe 
and  Monroe. 

Some  funds  are  available  through 
emergency  disaster  relief,  but  these  are 
only  to  make  such  repairs  and  replace- 
ments as  to  make  the  school  buildings 
"usable."  But  in  many  instances  it  is 
clear  that  eflHciency  and  long-range  econ- 
omy dictate  that  these  bufldings  be  re- 
built completely.  Any  attempt  to  merely 
repair  them  would  be  washing  money 
down  the  drain — investing  good  money 
in  buildings  that  will  never  again  be  able 
to  serve  permanently  as  schools. 

While  I  tell  you  of  the  specific  cases 
in  my  own  district,  I  Icnow  this  story 
could  be  duplicated  in  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  that  have  been 
affected  by  major  disasters. 


The  biU  that  I  introduced  would  serve 
to  provide  schools  in  disaster  areas  with 
the  necessary  funds  to  rebuild  their 
buildings  and  continue  effective  opera- 
tion of  their  classes.  This  bill  would  al- 
low the  important  functions  of  educa- 
tion to  continue  even  in  the  face  of  cha- 
otic consequences  of  a  major  national 
disaster. 


TAX  CREDIT  TO  EASE  THE  BURDEN 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  to  individuals  to  ease  the  burden 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  problem  has  been  before  the 
Congress  for  several  years,  and  a  similar 
bill  was  narrowly  defeated  in  the  Senate 
last  year. 

Certainly  the  time  has  now  come  that 
we  must  squarely  face  this  issue  of  pro- 
viding tax  relief  by  treating  education 
costs  in  the  same  maimer  as  we  do  in- 
terest on  a  home  mortgage,  health  ex- 
penses, and  damage  caused  by  floods. 

This  proposal  is  for  the  beneflt  of 
average  famiUes  in  America.  Their  in- 
come is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  sal- 
ary. They  work  hard  to  earn  that  sal- 
ary and  it  is  all  taxable.  They  pay  the 
bulk  of  our  mortgage  payments.  They 
are  the  ones  whom  the  property  tax  hits 
the  hardest.  Children  of  these  middle 
class  income  people  are  denied  scholar- 
ships, even  though  their  grades  merit 
them,  simply  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  father's  flnancial  statement  shows 
that  they  are  not  in  the  poverty  class. 
This  group  Is  the  backbone  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  mainstay  of  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  individual  competi- 
tion. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  the  bur- 
den that  is  borne  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  indispensable 
part  that  they  play  in  making  our  futiu-e 
promising  and  secure.  My  bill  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  parents  and  students 
who  bear  the  college  costs  is  in  direct 
line  with  the  expanded  assistance  that 
we  are  continuing  to  extend  to  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

It  is  not,  as  has  been  stated  by  oppo- 
nents of  this  tuition  tax  credit  to  the 
parents,  class  legislation.  In  other 
words,  I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
tax  increase,  or  a  decrease  in  our  taxing 
rates  such  as  was  accomplished  last  year, 
does  not  place  doUars  in  the  hands  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
in  the  hands  of  our  local  goverrunent 
agencies,  cities,  towns,  and  school  dis- 
tricts. This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
you  cannot  provide  relief  to  the  taxpay- 
ers and  at  the  same  time  assist  local  gov- 
ernmental institutions  and  school  dis- 
tricts and  colleges  and  imiversities  in 
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meeting    their    ever-increasing    obliga- 
tions. 

The  two  efforts  go  hand  in  hand. 
They  do  not  conflict.  Actually  they  com- 
plement each  other. 

I  believe  in  the  same  basic  principle 
when  I  support  griving  assistance  to  par- 
ents who  pay  the  bills  for  their  children 
who  are  the  students  of  these  institu- 
tions. To  say  that  you  can  have  one 
and  not  the  other  is  to  beg  the  question 
and  deny  the  facts. 

What  nonsense  it  is  to  continue  to  in- 
crease the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
our  educational  institutions  through 
Federal  and  Stat^  programs  yet.  at  the 
same  time,  ignore  the  burden  carried 
by  the  parents  of  these  students.  Higher 
education  costs  have  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  deserving  young  people  whose 
parents  simply  cannot  pay  for  the  priv- 
ilege and  opportunity  of  affording  them 
a  higher  education. 

This  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  education  is  one  of 
the  greatest  investments  that  can  be 
made  in  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Cer- 
tainly parents  of  college  students  should 
be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  just  as  they 
would  be  if  they  invested  these  funds  in 
a  new  plant  or  new  equipment.  How- 
ever you  approach  this  matter,  relief 
from  the  burden  of  these  ever-increasing 
expenses — investment  by  parents  in  the 
future  of  their  children  and  of  their 
Nation — is  a  must. 

Let  me  once  again  reemphasize  the 
fact  that  this  bill  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  continued  need  for  aid  to  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Our  funds 
for  buildings  and  scholarships  and  loans, 
teacher  training  institutes,  graduate  fel- 
lowships for  research;  all  of  these  will 
help  higher  education  but  in  no  way  do 
these  programs  lessen  the  need  to  ease 
the  financial  burden  of  parents  who  must 
meet  increasing  college  costs 

This  is  certainly  not  a  rich  man's  bill. 

This  is  a  middle-income  man's  bill  if 
It  is  anything  and  this  Is  where  the  aid 
is  dramatically  and  drastically  needed. 

If  you  were  in  the  $5  or  $10  or  $15 
thousand  earning  bracket  and  you  have 
to  spend  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  college  costs 
and  your  son  or  daughter  is  not  eligible 
for  scholarships  or  loan  because  you  are 
not  poverty  stricken  more  likely  than 
not  the  door  of  opportunity  for  your 
child  is  closed. 

The  man  who  makes  $5,000  fares  bet- 
ter than  the  man  who  makes  $30,000 
under  my  bill  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  average  family  Income  in  the 
United  States  in  1963  was  $6,240.  the 
average  college  costs  are  $1,500  for  pub- 
lic and  $2,370  for  private  institutions. 
This  represents  a  substantial  part  of  a 
family's  income  and  it  is  a  taxed  part  at 
that. 

What  more  important  matter  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  Congress  this 
year  than  our  programs  of  assistance  to 
educational  institutions  at  the  public 
school  level  and  at  the  higher  education 
level.  Tax  legislation  Is  certain  to  be 
considered  this  year.  We  have  every 
reasonable  expectation  to  believe  that 
tax  credit  for  the  expansion  of  higher 


education — an  essential  element  In  our 
increased  attempts  to  make  educational 
opportunities  available  to  all  of  our 
young  people — will  be  voted  upon. 

The  time  is  long  passed  when  It  can 
be  argued  that  we  can  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  one  part  of  our  educational  spec- 
trum and  ignore  the  remainder. 

Scholarships  and  loans  simply  do  not 
serve  everyone  In  need,  but  legislation 
represented  by  this  bill  that  I  have  in- 
troduced can  help  to  ser\'e  the  need  and 
ease  the  strain  for  those  who  bear  the 
burden  of  paying  for  college  education. 

The  principal  features  of  this  bill  are  as 
follows: 

First.  The  bill  provides  an  income  tax 
credit  on  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees,  books, 
and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  The  credit  is 
subtracted  from  the  amount  of  taxes 
which  are  due,  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
come tax  form,  after  all  deductions  and 
exemptions  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
coimt  and  after  the  appropriate  tax  rate 
has  been  applied.  Thus,  each  dollar  of 
tax  credit  Is  a  dollar  actually  saved  by 
the  taxpayer. 

Second.  The  credit  is  computed  as 
follows:  85  percent  of  the  first  $200  of  ex- 
penses, 30  percent  of  the  next  $300,  and 
10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000.  For  ex- 
ample, expenses  of  $300  would  result  In 
a  credit  of  $175,  while  expenses  of  $1,500 
would  result  in  a  credit  of  $325. 

The  sliding  scale  formula  has  been 
adopted  to  equalize  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  with  respect  to  students  at  pri- 
vate and  public  colleges.  Tuition  charges 
average  a  much  smaller  amount  at  pub- 
lic colleges  than  at  private  colleges.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nontuitlon  expenses 
such  as  room  and  board  are  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  total  college 
costs  at  a  public  college  than  they  are 
at  a  private  college.  The  credit  does  not 
apply  to  room  and  board  expenses. 
Therefore,  the  fairest  way  to  equalize  the 
benefit  between  public  and  private  college 
students  is  to  provide  a  larger  percent- 
age of  credit  on  the  first  few  hundred 
dollars  of  tuition  expenses. 

While  the  dollar  amount  of  relief 
would  be  higher  at  private  colleges,  the 
p>ercentage  of  relief  would  be  actually 
greater  at  State  and  land-grant  institu- 
tions. For  instance,  the  median  charge 
for  tuition  and  fees  In  all  public  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  1962-63  was 
$170.  Books  and  supplies  cost  an  addi- 
tional S90.  A  taxpayer  sending  his  son 
or  daughter  to  such  a  college  would  be 
entitled  to  a  tax  credit  of  $165  or  almost 
100  percent  of  the  total  tuition  cost.  He 
would  be  entitled  to  a  credit  of  $253  if 
the  student  attended  a  private  Institu- 
tion of  median  cost — or  roughly  only  40 
percent  of  the  total  tiiltion  cost  at  such 
an  Institution. 

Third.  The  credit  is  available  to  any- 
one who  pays  for  the  tuition  expenses — 
parents,  students,  or  any  other  person 
who  pays  for  a  student's  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  limitation  on  the 
credit  so  that  it  gives  less  dollar  benefit 
to  upner  middle  Income  groups  and  no 
benefit  to  high  Income  groups.  The 
credit  is  reduced  by  1  percent  of  the 


amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's  adjust- 
ed gross  income  exceeds  $25,000.  in 
other  words,  for  every  $5,000  of  adjusted 
gross  income  above  $25,000,  the  credit  is 
reduced  by  $50.  As  a  result  the  taxpayer 
earning  $40,000  gets  less  benefit  than  the 
taxpayer  at  the  $10,000  or  $20,000  level, 
and  the  taxpayer  at  the  $57,500  level  gets 
no  benefit  at  all. 


CAREER  OF  DR.  JEREMIAH 
STAMLER 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  Dr.  Walter  Johnson,  eminent 
American  historian  and  educator,  I 
have  received  a  curriculum  vitae  and 
statements  that  tell  about  the  research 
activities  and  the  many  honors  bestowed 
upon  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler.  These  I 
feel  I  should  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Stamler's  chief  activity  is  in  lo- 
cal and  national  research  into  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  the  major  cardiovas- 
cular diseases — coronary  heart  disease 
and  hypertension.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  the 
world  in  this  field. 

One  major  facet  is  the  epidemiologic 
study  of  population  groups  to  learn  more 
about  the  causes  of  coronary  and  hyper- 
tensive diseases,  by  following  their  de- 
velopment in  large  groups.  For  the  past 
7  years  several  thousand  men  in  a  Chi- 
cago utility  company  have  been  a  part 
of  such  study,  and  important  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  that  could  aid 
in  the  preventive  effort. 

In  an  attempt  to  apply  this  new  knowl- 
edge, in  a  research  program,  men  have 
been  identified  as  high  risk  in  terms  of 
their  chances  of  developing  coronary 
heart  disease.  Such  men  have  been 
enlisted  In  a  program  to  reduce  this  risk 
via  intervention  In  several  aspects  of 
life  pattern  and  health  status — diet, 
smoking,  weight,  blood  pressure,  exer- 
cise habits.  This  effort — the  coronary 
prevention  evaluation  program — has  in- 
volved close  to  300  men,  some  for  as  long 
as  7  years,  and  Is  a  pioneer  effort  in  the 
Nation. 

Several  major  national  cooperative 
studies  are  in  progress  and  include  Dr. 
Stamler  as  one  of  the  principal  investi- 
gators. He  Is  chairman  of  the  coopera- 
tive group  of  investigators  engaging  to 
the  national  coronary  drug  study. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  six  principal 
investigators  In  the  national  diet-heart 
study,  a  major  undertaking  supported  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
of  critical  Import  to  future  preventive 
programs. 

Together  with  several  other  investiga- 
tors, he  is  participating  in  a  national 
study  group  on  physical  activity  and 
coronary  disease. 

These  studies  Involving  years  of  plan* 
ning  and  activity  and  thousands  of  par- 
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ticipants  are  all  indicative  of  the  Im- 
portant new  stage  in  heart  research— the 
first  steps  to  apply  new  knowledge  to 
lower  the  toll  of  premature  death  from 
heart  attacks,  killer  of  600,000  annually 
in  the  United  States. 

Cardiovascular  disease  is  the  subject 
of  international  concern  and  study.  Dr. 
Stamler's  work  and  efforts  in  our  countiT 
have  brought  him  into  working  relation- 
ships with  investigators  like  himself, 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  International  Car- 
diological Society,  its  research  committee 
and  chairman  of  its  subcommittee  on 
epidemiology,  he  has  aided  in  the  plan- 
ning of  its  gatherings  and  cooperative 
programs.  He  is  also  Western  Hemi- 
sphere editor  of  the  Journal  of  Athero- 
sclerosis Research. 

Together  with  this  large-scale  and 
long-term  research  program.  Dr.  Stamler 
has  been  deeply  involved  in  increasing 
public  health  service  to  Chicago's  citi- 
zens. The  division  of  adult  health  and 
aging,  of  which  he  is  director,  armually 
serves  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Chicagoans  in  programs  for  early  detec- 
tion of  major  chronic  disease.  Such 
services  include  a  widespread  Papani- 
colaou smear  program  to  detect  early 
uterine  cancer,  a  throat-culture  pro- 
gram—especially in  youngsters — to  de- 
tect streptococcus  infections  and  help 
prevent  rheumatic  fever  and  i-heumatic 
heart  disease  as  complications.  It  has 
included  a  cooperative  effort — a  heart 
sounds  project — where  thousands  of 
schoolchildren  were  tested  for  possible 
heart  disease.  It  includes  a  large  and 
expanding  diabetes  detection  program 
among  expectant  mothers  and  in  resi- 
dents of  several  low-income  communi- 
ties. In  several  community  chronic 
disease  detection  centers,  multiphasic 
testing  for  all  the  major  chronic  disease 
serves  many  thousands  each  year.  Nu- 
trition programs  serve  in  the  prenatal 
stations,  nursing  homes  and  many  other 
Chicago  institutions. 

Support  for  the  research  efforts  has 
been  awarded  to  Dr.  Stamler  in  the  form 
of  many  grants. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler  lives  at  1332  East 
Madison  Park  in  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.    He  is: 

Director,  division  of  adult  health  and 
aging. 

Director,  heart  disease  control  pro- 
gram, Chicago  Board  of  Health. 

Executive  director.  Chicago  Health  Re- 
search Foundation. 

Assistant  professor,  Department  of 
Medicine,  Northwestern  University  Med- 
ical School. 

Consulting  member.  Department  of 
Medicine.  St.  Joseph  Hospital. 

HIS  EDUCATION 

A.B.,  Columbia  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 1940. 

M.D.,  Long  Island  College  of  Medi- 
cine—New York  State  University  Medical 
School  at  New  York— 1943. 

HIS  CAREER 

Intern,  Long  Island  College  Division, 
Kings  County  Hospital.  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
1944. 

Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  active 
duty— rank,  captain— 1944-46. 
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Fellow  in  Pathology — ^with  Dr.  Jean 
Oliver — Department  of  Pathology,  Long 
Island  College  of  Medicine,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  1947. 

Research  fellow — with  Dr.  Louis  N. 
Katz — Cardiovascular  Department,  Med- 
ical Research  Institute,  Michael  Reese 
Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  1948. 

Research  associate — with  Dr.  Louis  N. 
Katz — Cardiovascular  Department,  Med- 
ical Research  Institute,  Michael  Reese 
Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  1949-55. 

Established  investigator,  American 
Heart  Association,  1952-58. 

Assistant  director,  Cardiovascular  De- 
partment, Medical  Research  Institute, 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  111., 
1955-58. 

Director,  heart  disease  control  pro- 
gram. Chicago  Board  of  Health,  1958. 

Associate,  Department  of  Medicine, 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School, 
1958-59. 

Assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Medicine,  Northwestern  University  Med- 
ical School,  1959. 

Dr.  Stamler  is  a  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing scientific  societies: 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science — Fellow. 

American  Diabetes  Association. 

American  Federation  for  Clinical 
Research. 

American  Heart  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Nutrition. 

American  Physiology  Society. 

American  Psychosomatic  Society. 

American  Public  Health  Association — 
Fellow. 

American  Society  for  Clinical  Investi- 
gation. 

American  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Arteriosclerosis — Council  on  Arterio- 
sclerosis, American  Heart  Association — 
Fellow. 

Association  of  Clinical  Scientists. 

Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Directors  and  Coordinators  of  Research. 

Central  Society  for  Clinical  Research. 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Chicago  Heart  Association. 

Chicago  Nutrition  Association. 

Circulation  Section,  American  Phy- 
siological Society. 

Council  on  Epidemiology,  American 
Heart  Association — ^Fellow. 

Council  for  High  Blood  Pressure  Re- 
search, American  Heart  Association. 

Diabetes  Association  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago. 

Illinois  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Illinois  Public  Health  Association. 

Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago — 
Academic  Fellow. 

Middle  States  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Honor  Society. 

Renal  Club  of  Chicago. 

Royal  Society  of  Health. 

Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and 
Medicine.  Illinois  Section. 

He  Is  currently  a  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing committees : 

INTERNA  TIONAI. 

Advisory  Board,  International  Con- 
gress on  Smoking  and  Health,  and  Its 
committee  on  program  and  on  exhibits, 
1964-65. 


Research  Committee,  International 
Society  of  Cardiology,  1962-65. 

Subcommittee  on  Epidemiology,  Re- 
search Committee,  International  Society 
of  Cardiology — chairman — 1962-65. 

NATIONAL 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  role  of  the 
central  committee  and  the  future  of 
AHA  medical  and  community  programs — 
chairman — 1964-65. 

Board  of  Directors,  American  Heart 
Association,  1964-65. 

Central  Committee  for  Medical  and 
Community  Services,  American  Heart 
Association,  1963-65. 

Executive  Committee,  Council  on  Epi- 
demiology, American  Heart  Association, 
1964-65. 

Committee  on  Nutrition,  council  co- 
ordinating committee  for  community 
program,  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, 1964-65. 

Committee  on  professional  relations, 
Chicago  Unit  Professional  Education 
Committee,  American  Cancer  Society, 
1964-65. 

Committee  of  Consultant  Participants, 
study  on  drugs  and  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease— chairman — 1962-65. 

Committee  on  Public  Relation  and 
Public  Information,  American  Heart 
Association,  1965. 

Advisory  Committee,  Congenital  Heart 
Disease  Research  and  Training  Center, 
1961-65. 

Executive  Committee  on  Diet  and 
Heart  Disease,  1962-65. 

National  Cooperative  Committee  for 
Study  on  Physical  Activity  and  Cardio- 
pulmonary Disease — physical  activity 
study  planning  group — 1963-65. 

Resolutions  Committee,  Epidemiology 
Section,  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, 1961-64. 

Subcommittee  on  Cardiovascular  Dis- 
eases, national  ofiBce  of  vital  statistics, 
1961-65. 

Subcommittee  on  Criteria  and  Meth- 
ods, Council  on  Epidemiology,  American 
Heart  Association,  1964-65. 

Working  group  on  preventive  pro- 
grams, Coimcll  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Community  Program,  American 
Heart  Association,  1965. 

CHICAGO  AND  ILLINOIS 

Board  of  Directors,  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion of  Greater  Chicago,  1963-65. 

Board  of  Governors,  Chicago  Heart 
Association,  1963-65. 

Business  Division  for  the  1965  Heart 
Fimd  campaign — ^physician  cochalr- 
man— 1964-65. 

Chicago  Heart  Association  Conunittee 
on  Cardiovascular  Clinical  Services, 
1963-€5. 

Committee  on  Community  Hesilth,  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago.  1964-65. 

Epidemiology  Committee,  Chicago 
Heart  Association — chairman— 1960-65. 

Executive  Committee,  Illinois  Public 
Health  Association,  1963-65. 

Director,  Chronic  Disease  Control  Di- 
vision, Chicago  Board  of  Health,  1961-63. 

Director.  Division  of  Adult  Health  and 
Aging.  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  1963. 

Executive  Director.  Chicago  Health 
Research  Foundation,  1963. 
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Consultant  in  Medicine.  St.  Joseph 
Hospital.  Chicago.  1964. 

Western  Hemisphere  editor.  Journal  of 
Atherosclerosis  Research.  1963. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATION 
OP  CERTAIN  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  on  April  13.  1965,  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland  adopted  a  reso- 
lution requesting  a  congressional  inve.sti- 
gation  of  a  program  by  insurance  com- 
panies to  deny  fire  and  automobile  in- 
surance coverage  to  residents  in  urban 
renewal  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  documentation  to 
support  the  charge  that  certain  insurers 
in  my  State  have  written  such  under- 
writing requirements  to  exclude  from 
any  p>ossible  coverage  the  poor  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland  who  reside  in  the  low 
income  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  fire  insurance  and 
automobile  insuiance  companies  can 
deny  one  class  of  citizens  or  one  geo- 
graphic area  such  coverage  then  I  be- 
lieve it  is  high  time  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment test  the  proposition  that  these 
companies  have  the  right  to  make  such 
discriminatory  denials  refusing  the  kind 
of  insurance  and  premiums  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  community  enjoys.  The  poor 
of  the  Cleveland.  Ohio,  area  are  in  ef- 
fect driven  to  the  exorbitant  rate  com- 
panies, and  the  net  effect  is  that  the 
poorest  of  the  communities  pay  the  high- 
est premium  and  are  thus  driven  deep- 
er into  economic  insecurity. 

The  campaign  to  probe  these  insurance 
denials  and  cancellations  has  been  led 
by  the  Honorable  Leo  A.  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  City  of  Cleveland  Urban  Re- 
newal Committee. 

Chairman  Jackson  has  documented 
most  ably  the  need  for  sweeping  con- 
gressional investigation  of  this  practice. 
This  form  of  discrimination  is  directly 
undermining  the  whole  urban  renewal 
and  rehabilitation  program  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  attempting  to  de- 
velop. Certainly,  if  a  person  were  unable 
to  procure  casualty  or  fire  insurance 
coverage,  this  denial  would  undoubtedly 
affect  the  decision  of  a  homeowner  to: 
First,  reside  in  an  urban  renewal  area: 
or,  second,  affect  his  decision  to  rehabili- 
tate or  remodel  his  dwelling.  Thus,  such 
policy  Is  defeating  the  Federal -State  mu- 
nicipal campaign  to  eliminate  blight  in 
urban  Amenca.  It  certainly  destroys  the 
incentive  to  aspire  to  homeownership  and 
invites  massive  relocations  of  people 
within  the  urban  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  a  day  and 
age  where  there  Is  an  extreme  emphasis 
upon  equality — equality  of  Job  oppor- 
tuiilty.  equality  of  voting  rights,  equality 
In  housing,  and  equality  in  many  other 
fields. 


I  believe  it  is  timely  that  we  enourage 
equality,  insofar  as  procuring  Insurance 
in  this  country  on  our  homes  and  our 
chattels  and  effects.  I  am  seriously  dis- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  insurers'  policy  insofar  as  un- 
derwriting requirements  are  concerned 
discriminates  against  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  that  city. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  in  the 
House  today  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  in 
this  regard. 


FEDERAL   WAGE-HOUR 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  interested.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  press  release  which 
today  has  been  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee: 

Federal  Wace-Hcub   Amendments 

Congressman  James  Roosevelt.  Democrat, 
of  California,  today  announced  that  his  labor 
subcommittee  would  begin  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  next  Tuesday.  May  25. 

Representative  Roosevelt  stated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  W.  Willard  Wlrtz.  would 
appear  as  first  witness.  "The  hearings."  said 
Roosevelt,  "would  cover  all  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  wage-hour  law.  Including  the 
administration's  proposals,  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage,  shorter  workweek,  and  coverage 
of  farm  workers." 

Chairman  Roosevelt  issued  the  following 
official  announcement  of  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Labor: 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  met 
this  morning  in  executive  session  and  estab- 
lished the  following  schedule  and  policy  with 
regard  to  hearings  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act: 

"1.  On  Tuesday,  May  25,  1965,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Honorable  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 
will  appear  before  the  subcommittee  In  pub- 
lic hearings  to  present  the  administration's 
position  relative  to  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral wage-hour  law.  The  subcommittee  will 
hold  Wednesday.  May  26,  open  In  the  event 
that  further  development  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  necessary. 

"2.  On  June  1.  1965.  the  subcommittee  will 
resume  hearings  on  all  pending  proposals  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Wit- 
nesses from  industry  and  labor  organizations 
will  be  heard. 

"3.  In  the  week  of  June  14,  1965,  the  sub- 
conunlttee  will  hear  from  niajor  national 
management  organizations  and  from  the 
AFL-CIO. 

"4.  The  administration's  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  amendments  are  H.R.  8259  by  Mr. 
Powell,  HJl.  8260  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
H.R.  8261  by  Mr.  Dent  (Identical  bills). 
Other  bills  pending  before  the  subcommittee 
would  amend  the  wage-hour  law  to  extend 
coverage,  require  double  time  pay  for  certain 
overtime  hours,  raise  the  mlnlmvun  wage,  and 
shorten  the  workweek. 

"5.  Because  the  subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  Into  the  proposals 
now  pending,  directions  will  be  given  to  all 


witnesses  to  confine  their  oral  statements  to 
a  brief  recapitulation  of  their  positions  and 
the  introduction  of  new  material  only.  Oral 
statements  will  be  limited  to  15  minutes  fol- 
lowed  by  a  period  of  questioning.  The  sub- 
committee will  strictly  adhere  to  this  rule 
In  addition,  In  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  requiring  that 
statements  be  submitted  in  advance  of  public 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  require  that 
a  written  statement  be  presented  48  hours  in 
advance  of  a  scheduled  appearance." 

Members  of  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  are :  John  Dent,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl. 
vanla:  Roman  Pucinski,  Democrrt,  of  Illi- 
nois; DoMiNTCK  Daniels.  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey;  Augustus  Hawkins,  Democrat,  of 
California;  Edith  Green,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon; Alphonzo  Bell,  Republican,  of  Califor- 
nia; Charles  Goodell,  Republican,  of  New 
York;  and  Dave  Martin,  Republican,  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Ex  officio  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are:  Adam  C.  Powell.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 
chairman.  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor;  and  Wiluam  Ayres,  Republican,  of 
Ohio. 


MOSCOW-PEIPING  SPUT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb!  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
real  is  the  so-called  split  between  the 
USSR,  and  Red  China?  Obviously  it 
is  of  vital  importance  than  we  accurately 
assess  this  matter  and  its  significance 
because  of  its  importance  to  our  national 
security. 

Time  and  again  we  hear  statements 
or  reports  and  see  articles  making  refer- 
ence to  the  so-called  split  between  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping.  When  these  comments 
are  evaluated,  however,  you  will  find  that 
they  often  arc  based  on  inferences  and 
speculations  about  the  meaning  of  this 
or  that  statement  by  leaders  of  these  two 
Communist  camps.  When  it  comes  down 
to  solid  examples,  as  you  look  behind  the 
profusion  of  words  and  speculations 
about  that  relationship,  quite  another 
picture  emerges. 

On  April  29  of  this  year,  the  Soviets 
and  the  Red  Chinese  signed  a  trade  pro- 
tocol. Under  this  agreement,  during  1965 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  supply  Red  China  with 
metalworklng  machine  tools,  aircraft, 
helicopters,  motor  vehicles,  tractors,  agri- 
cultural machines,  vaiious  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial equipment  and  spare  parts, 
instruments,  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
metals,  chemical  industrial  products  and 
other  goods  which  are  not  specifically 
identified. 

For  its  part.  Red  China  will  send  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  clothing,  silk  fabrics, 
leather  and  sports  footwear,  pork  and 
canned  pork,  egg  products,  fi-uits,  indus- 
trial raw  materials  of  animal  origin,  non- 
ferrous  metal,  ores,  chemicals  and.  of 
course,  other  goods  which  are  not  de- 
fined. 

Both  the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese.  It 
Is  reported,  have  expressed  interest  in 
holding  further  talks  on  trade  to  supid0- 
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ment  the  items  contained  in  the  signed 

protocol. 

Are  these  the  actions  of  two  peoples 
who  have  irreconcilably  split?  Of  course 
not.  It  is  but  further  evidence  of  what 
should  have  been  clear  all  along — and 
that  is  that  the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese 
are  both  dyed-in-the-wool  Communists 
and  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  on 
matters  where  it  really  counts,  they  stand 
as  one. 

Yet,  there  are  many  who  insist  that 
we  accept  the  so-called  China-Soviet 
split  as  a  fact  and  a  basic  cornerstone  of 
our  foreign  policy.  These  efforts,  I  be- 
lieve, are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  our 
Nation  for  they  could  lead  to  tragic  mis- 
calculation and  grave  errors  in  our  for- 
eign policy. 


INDEPENDENCE  IN  TIFLIS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 
wmsKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  47 
years  ago,  May  26. 1918,  the  people  of  the 
independent  nation  of  Georgia  pro- 
claimed their  independence  in  Tiflis,  the 
capital  of  the  Georgian  Republic.  The 
oflBcial  act  of  independence  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Georgian  Parliament, 
meeting  in  that  city  as  duly  constituted 
representatives  of  the  people.  At  one 
time  in  its  period  of  independence,  26  na- 
tions recognized  the  independence  of  the 
Georgian  Republic. 

Unfortunately,  the  Georgian  Republic 
and  the  stalwart  citizens  of  that  land 
Tell  before  the  military  forces  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communists,  who  overran  their  na- 
tion before  their  indep>endence  could  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  re- 
mind the  Members  that  the  Georgians 
have  a  long  and  honorable  history.  The 
people  have  been  Christians  since  the 
fourth  century  and  maintained  their  na- 
tional identity  throughout  the  ages. 
After  their  forcible  integration  into  the 
Russian  Empire,  they  developed  and  to 
this  day  maintain  an  ardent  anti-Rus- 
sian nationalism.  They  are  a  democra- 
tic-mmded  people  who  are  still  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  the  dictatorial  policies 
of  communism. 

Since  their  forcible  reannexation  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  people  of  Georgia 
have  persistently  maintained  their 
unique  nationalistic  spirit,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  legitimate  freedom 
and  independence  shall  be  restored  to 
their  land.  This  year  throughout  the  free 
world  Georgian  leaders  are  holding  com- 
memorative meetings  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of  their  peo- 
ple to  maintain  their  persistent  struggle 
against  Communist  oppression. 

One  of  the  Immediate  steps  that  we 
can  take  is  to  approve  the  creation  of 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  so  that  the  plight  of  the  Geor- 


gian people  and  the  other  captive  nations 
of  communism  can  be  exposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  the 
freedom  of  the  United  States  and  all 
parts  of  the  free  world  remain  threat- 
ened as  long  as  the  Communists  main- 
tain their  imperial  policy  and  their  ag- 
gressive designs  aimed  at  world  control. 
The  legitimate  nationalism  of  the  people 
of  Georgia  and  other  captive  lands  under 
communism  represent  the  true  weakness 
in  the  Red  apparatus. 

Let  us  encourage  leaders  of  the  Geor- 
gian people  to  continue  to  work  for  the 
restoration  of  freedom  of  their  people, 
realizing  as  they  do  that  as  freedom  is 
restored  to  their  land,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  restored  to  their  neighboring  states 
in  Eastern  Europe  which  share  their 
present  confinement  in  the  Soviet  colo- 
nial empire. 


MINNESOTA  LEGISLATURE  SUP- 
PORTS APPORTIONMENT  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
^     There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  provided  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Legislature  calling  for 
a  constitutional  convention  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  the  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures.  The  Minnesota  Legislature 
goes  on  record  supporting  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  specifying  that  noth- 
ing in  our  Federal  Constitution  shall 
prohibit  any  State  with  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature from  apportioning  the  member- 
ship of  one  of  its  houses  on  factors  other 
than  population,  provided  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  approve  such  a  plan. 

The  memorial  also  endorses  the  alter- 
native method  of  having  the  Congress 
Initiate  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  repeat- 
edly sought  passage  of  legislation  paving 
the  way  for  this  amendment.  We  firmly 
believe  in  the  need  to  clarify  this  funda- 
mentally important  right  of  the  States 
to  compose  at  least  one  house  of  their 
legislatures  on  factors  such  as  area,  and 
so  to  give  both  fair  and  equal  represen- 
tation to  all  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  take  note  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  progressive  people 
of  Minnesota  on  this  matter,  and  will 
speedily  act  on  resolutions  like  mine, 
House  Joint  Resolution  175. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
Minnesota  memorial  to  the  Congress  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time: 

Resolution  5 
Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution relating  to  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures 

It  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  That  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  single  purpose  of  propos- 
ing the  following  article  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  any  State  which  shall  have  a 
bicameral  legislature  from  apportioning  the 
membership  of  one  house  of  such  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population,  provided 
that  the  plan  of  such  apF>ortionment  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  the  electorate  of  that  State. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
restrict  or  limit  a  State  In  its  determination 
of  how  membership  of  governing  bodies  of 
ite  subordinate   units  shall  be  apportioned. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  If  Congress 
shall  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  identical  with  that  contained  In 
this  resolution  prior  to  June  1.  1965,  this 
application  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  force  or  effect;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

L.    L.    DUXBXTRT. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A.  M.  Keith, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Passed   the  house  of  representatives  this 
fifth  day  of  May  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 

G.  H.  Leahy, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Passed  the  senate  this  sixth  day  of  May 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  May  13,  1965. 

Karl  P.  Rolvaag. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SMITH  AN- 
NOUNCES RESULTS  OP  40TH  DIS- 
TRICT POLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Smith]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  31.  I  submitted  a  12-part 
questionnaire  to  more  than  133.000  fam- 
ilies in  the  40th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York.  This  questionnaire  deals 
with  many  of  the  critical  domestic  and 
international  Issues  facing  our  Nation 
today. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  report  that 
to  date  I  have  received  19,152  completed 
questionnaires.  This  overwhelming  re- 
sponse Is  clear  evidence  of  the  sincere 
interest  of  40th  District  residents  In  the 
affairs  of  their  Grovemment. 

The  many  views  and  opinions  I  have 
received  from  the  residents  of  the  40th 
District  win  be  of  Inestimable  value  to 
me  In  deciding  which  course  of  action  I 
win  pursue  in  the  months  ahead. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  Mem-     my  questionnaire  both  interesting  and     breakdown  of  the  final  tabulated  results 
bers  of  this  House  will  find  the  results  of    helpful.    The  following  is  a  percentage    of  my  questionnaire : 


9. 

10. 


Do  you  favor— 

1  Social  security  tax  finanoing  of  a  proprani  of  medical  care  for  the  elderly? 

2  Federal  aid  to  elementiiry  and  secondary-  education— 

(a>  By  direct  ftrant.i  to  the  States? 

(t>)  By  Federnl  income  tai  credit.'  to  each  taxpayer  with  children  In  school? , 

(c'i  To  include  tiireot  aid  to  privato  and  parochial  school  students? 

3.  Amending  our  inin'ipration  laws  hv  changing  the  "country  of  origin"  quota  syrtem? 

4.  Repeal  of  Uib'*  o'  Tuft  Hartley  Aci  which  permits  States  to  adopt  "right  to  work"  laws? ... 

5.  V.S.  policT  in  Vietnam: 

(a)  Stand  fast? ... 

(b)  Neeotiated  settlement? - 

(c)  Get  out  now? — . 

(d)  Increased  l'.!?.  Military  efTort? 

6.  An  expanded  State-Fedtral  rr<  fani  to  control  water  and  air  pollution? 

7.  A  farm  propram  with  fewer  controls  and  reduced  subsidies? .,.. 

8.  Tlie  ^idmission  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations? 4.. 

Trade  with  Communist  countries? - 4.. 

In  regard  to  foreien  aid: 

(ii^  Limitine  to  friendly  nations?.. -. 

(b>  Placinp  aid  on  a  strictly  technical  assistance  and  loan  basis? ,. 

(c)  Continuing  present  approach? - <., 

(dl  .\.botL-;liing  all  forcien  aid?. - 

11.  .\  Federal  crime  bit!  which  would  provide  funics  for  direct  training  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  authorities?. 

12.  Elimination  of  all  literacy  tests  for  voters?. 


Percent 


Yes 


6a4 

37.0 
43.0 
24.3 
44.8 
34.0 

38.7 
32.3 
9.5 
49.8 
92.9 
84.5 
19.3 
31.0 

63.4 

64.0 
7.9 
14.5 
62.0 
14.1 


No 


46.8 

38.0 
33.6 
63.0 
44.2 
.M.8 

18.4 
24.1 
42.0 
13.5 
4.6 
9.0 
75.1 
59.8 

13.9 
10.9 
47.5 
4fi.h 
29.9 
83.0 


No 
oplnJon 


zg 

2S.0 
23.4 
2Z7 
11.0 
112 

42.  S 

43.6 

48.5 

%- 

li 

6.9 

5.8 

9.2 

32.7 
25.1 
44.  t 
38.7 
g.1 
It 
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rrS   A    "MI-GRATE"    SOCIETY   FOR 
RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  million 
farm  people,  along  with  additional  mil- 
lions who  provide  the  services  for  rural 
America,  would  become  the  'mi-grate 
society"  if  the  administration  should 
succeed  in  its  plan  to  remove  2  •  2  million 
farm  families  from  the  land.  The  imagi- 
nation reels  when  you  think  of  the  effect 
such  a  migration  would  have  on  county, 
township  and  local  government,  schools, 
churches,  established  telephone  and  elec- 
tric p>ower  systems,  post  offices  and  mail 
routes,  heafth  and  welfare  facilities, 
transportation  and  other  services.  Add 
to  this  the  effect  on  the  stores  on  Main 
Street,  many  of  which  would  have  to 
close  their  doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the  Minority  Task 
Force  on  Agriculture  have  been  taking 
a  close  look  at  the  problems  in  rural 
America  and  we  note  that  the  9  million 
farm  people  the  administration  would 
move  off  the  land  is  a  number  equivalent 
to  the  combined  populations  of  14  States, 
or  the  total  population  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

When  a  vast  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation and  essential  services  are  removed 
from  a  rural  area,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment then  must  rapidly  move  in  to  fill 
the  vacuum.  The  cost  in  dollars  for  Gov- 
ernment help,  the  cost  of  retraining  and 
resettling  these  people,  the  cost  to  the 
cities  that  absorb  them,  and  the  cost  in 
human  misery  and  dignity  Is  too  great 
to  bi-ush  aside  by  an  administration  bent 
on  making  a  "mi-grate  society"  out  of 
rural  America.  We  on  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Agriculture  can  find  noth- 
ing in  these  proposals  that  will  increase 
needed  income  for  the  farmers  remain- 


ing, reduce  the  cost  to  the  Government, 
or  benefit  the  consumer  or  taxpayer. 
The  administration  must  take  another 
look  before  imposing  the  death  sentence 
on  the  Nation's  farming  population. 

Mr.  SE>eaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  Record  of  the 
complete  task  force  statement  relative  to 
this  subject.  We  on  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Agriculture  urge  every 
Member  to  read  it  carefully.  The  future 
of  rural  America  also  represents  the  fu- 
ture of  all  America. 

Statemint  bt  THJt  Housc  Republican  Task 
Force  on  AGRicm-TURE :  The  Administka- 
TioN's  "Mi-grate  Society"  fob  Rttsal 
Amehica 

Our  studies  have  shown  that  9  million 
farm  people  plus  additional  millions  who 
provide  the  services  for  rural  America  may 
have  to  migrate  elsewhere  It  the  Johnson 
administration  proposals  should  be  Imple- 
mented. And  we  on  the  task  force  are  con- 
vinced that  such  an  eventuality  would 
neither  provide  needed  Income  for  the  farm 
people  remaining  on  the  land  nor  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  Government  or  benefit  the 
consxuner  and  taxpayer.  In  fact,  Just  the 
reverse  Is  the  prospect. 

THE  BLUEPRINT  OE  EXTINCTION 

The  blueprint  the  President  can  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  Is  set  forth  with  alarming 
clarity  in  his  budget  proposal  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  issued  last  January  25:  "In  view 
of  the  market  outlook  for  farm  commodities 
at  home  and  abroad,  farming  alone  cannot 
be  e.xpected  to  provide  a  decent  living  In 
the  future  for  more  than  about  1  million 
farm  families,  even  with  continued  Govern- 
ment assistance." 

The  Great  Society,  then.  Is  going  to  preside 
over  the  "phasing  out"  of  over  two  out  of 
three  farm  families  as  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  low-farm  income.  What  such  a  plan 
tragically  Ignores  are  the  total  effects  on  the 
entire  economy.  What  happens  to  the  rural 
community?  How  many  farm  families 
would  have  to  migrate  long  distances?  What 
happens  to  churches,  schools,  county,  and 
township  governments,  health  and  welfare 
facilities,  mall  service,  transportation  facili- 
ties, electric  pKDwer  and  telephone  systems? 
And  what  happens  to  American  cities,  al- 
ready plagued  by  chronic  unemployment, 
when  millions  of  displaced  r\u-al  residents 
join  their  ranks? 

That  the  Government-sponsored  migration 
has  already   begun   is  evidenced  by  recent 


reports  that  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  plam 
to  relocate  over  300  unemployed  Montana 
residents  from  rural  areas  to  cities  in  Mon- 
tana or  neighboring  States,  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000. 

WOULD   TOU    WIPE    14    STATES   OFF   THE   MAP.  01 
EVACUATE  NEW  YORK  CITY? 

The  9  million  farm  people  represented  by 
the  2 Vi -million  families  the  administration 
would  remove  is  a  number  equivalent  to  the 
combined  populations  of  14  States:  Alaska, 
Delaware.  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maine.  Montana, 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Rhode  Island.  Utah,  Vermont  and 
Wyoming.  Or  it  would  be  like  evacuating 
the  entire  city  of  New  York.  And  this  doesnt 
even  include  the  additional  millions  of  small- 
town residents  who  would  be  forced  to  mi- 
grate along  with  their  rural  customers. 

STUDIES  OP  RT7RAL  DEPOPULATION  REVEAL  FtnTHI 

Rural  America  has  already  felt  the  pain 
from  the  1  million  farm  families  that  have 
left  the  land  over  the  past  8  years.  Several 
recent  studies  enable  us  to  make  a  limited 
projection  of  what  would  result  if  9  million 
more  farm  people  were  to  migrate. 

FORCED  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

One  mldwestern  county,  we  estimate, 
could  lose  over  one-third  of  its  population, 
and  close  one-half  of  its  some  200  retail 
business  establishments.  This  county  would 
suffer  a  decline  of  over  one  million  dollars  In 
food  purchases  alone.'  In  a  similar  study, 
Oklahoma  State  University  researchers  esti- 
mate a  $39  million  decline  In  food  purchaw 
In  the  Southwest.'  Add  to  this  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  remaining  residents  who  would 
have  to  travel  further  and  further  to  do  their 
shopping.  A  recent  study  notes:  "current 
trends  seems  to  indicate  that  the  appro- 
priate role  for  most  of  the  very  small  town» 
is  to  pass  slowly  out  of  existence."'  Under 
the  Johnson  program,  this  process  would  be 


>  Estimates  obtained  using  data  from  "The 
Impact  of  Population  Change  on  Rural  Com- 
munity Life"  (in  four  parts:  the  Economic 
System;  the  Government,  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Systems:  the  School  Sy.stem;  and  the 
Church  System).  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  No- 
vember 1962. 

'"Potential  Economic  and  Social  Adjust- 
ments In  the  Southwest,"  by  Walker,  Twee- 
ten,  and  Connor,  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
slty.  1964,  p.  19. 

'  "The  Small  Rural  Town,"  by  Dwlgbt  A. 
Nesmlth,  published  In  the  Yearbook  of  Ag- 
riculture, 1963,  p.  179. 


ereatly  accelerated,  and  extended  to  the 
county-seat  towns.  With  70  percent  of  the 
farmers  migrating,  even  a  county-seat  town 
would  be  unable  to  expand  its  service  radius 
far  enough,  fast  enough  to  retain  an  ade- 
quate market. 

RURAL    LOSS    OF    YOUTH    AND    VITALITY 

Those  who  are  forced  to  leave  agriculture 
will  be  the  young  adults  in  their  most  pro- 
ductive years  and  with  the  greatest  educa- 
tional attainment.  Almost  60  percent  of  the 
migration  from  the  mid-western  country 
mentioned  earlier  has  been  among  these 
from  15  to  34  years  of  age.  leaving  behind  a 
disproportionate  number  of  very  young  and 
older  persons,  who  are  genertilly  dependent 
upon  the  young  adults  for  their  economic 
needs.* 

Rural  towns  would,  in  fact,  become  com- 
munities of  retired  folk,  with  their  special 
needs  for  nursing,  medical,  and  sanitary  fa- 
cilities, good  fire  and  police  protection,  and 
welfare  agencies.  As  several  studies  have 
pointed  out.  these  are  often  the  first  services 
curtailed  in  a  declining  town. 

THE  FUTURE  FOR  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT,  SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES 

If  such  a  large-scale  migration  takes  place, 
the  county  and  township  systems  of  govern- 
ment as  we  know  them  would  cease  to  exist 
in  many  areas.  Costs  increase  due  to  the 
expanded  health  and  welfare  needs  of  an 
older  population,  but  tax  bases  become  more 
limited.  The  expense  of  maintaining  neces- 
sary services,  such  as  roads  and  schools,  for 
fewer  persons  becomes  almost  prohibitive. 
The  per  capita  costs  of  providing  adequate 
educational  facilities  for  the  remaining 
youngsters  would  greatly  Increase.  One  study 
notes  that  school  consolidation  In  Nebraska 
has  not  been  effected  rapidly  enough  even  to 
maintain  the  substandard  conditions  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier."  A  high  degree 
of  staff  turnover,  low  morale,  low  community 
Interest,  and  a  deterioration  of  teacher  qual- 
ity would  result. 

Churches  face  the  same  problem  as  total 
membership  decreases  and  the  average  age 
of  those  left  becomes  older.  But  churches 
seldom  consolidate  as  do  schools.  As  a  re- 
sult, most  rural  churches  could  be  expected 
to  simply  waste  away  physically  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  organization  and  membership. 
Congregations  would  find  it  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  keep  up  the  building,  finance  worth- 
while projects,  and  pay  even  a  part-time 
minister. 

A  research  report  from  a  land-grant  uni- 
versity provides  a  succinct  summary  of  the 
effects  of  population  loss  on  rural  areas: 

"When  population  loss  reduces  school  age 
populations,  consumers,  taxpayers,  or  parish- 
ioners, the  various  institutions  respond  by 
reorganizing,  curtailing  service,  consolidating 
trade  areas,  cutting  back  goods  and  services 
offered,  integrating  with  higher  levels,  and 
eventually,  discontinuing  operations.  As  a 
result,  the  commimity  gradually  loses  con- 
trol of  Its  future  and  its  ability  to  support 
its  institutions."  • 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT    MOVES  IN 

While  the  county  government  and  other 
local  Institutions  would  slowly  cease  to  oper- 
ate as  independent  units,  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment would  rapidly  move  In  to  fill  the 
vacuum,  as  Is  now  occurring  In  some  areas. 
The  governments  and  other  Institutions  of 
rural  States  would  be  hard  pressed  to  hold 
their  own,  and  the  urban  areas  would  be  too 
preoccupied  with  their  own  problems  to  give 
attention  to  the  plight  of  rural  communi- 
ties. Rural  areas  would  be  required  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  many  of  their  needs. 

COUNT    THE    COST 

The  cost  In  dollars  for  Government  help, 
the  cost  of  retraining  and  resettling  these 
people,  the  cost  to  the  cities  that  absorb 
them,  and  the  cost  in  human  misery  and  dig- 
nity is  too  great  to  brush  aside  by  an  ad- 
ministration bent  on  making  a  "Mi-Grate 
Society"  out  of  rural  America. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  nowhere 
in  the  administration's  proposals  for  the 
future  of  rural  America  do  we  find  any  In- 
dication that  needed  income  will  be  Increased 
for  the  remaining  farmers.  In  fact,  a  con- 
tinuation of  current  farm  programs,  reflect- 
ing parity  Income  of  75  percent,  simply  would 
not  provide  an  income  level  adequate  for 
survival,  much  less  a  fair  return  on  invest- 
ment for  any  farmer,  large  or  small.  We  find 
nothing  In  the  administration  proposals  that 
would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  even  benefit  the  consumer.  The 
resulting  costs  of  moving  these  people  would 
far  outstrip  any  costs  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  farm  people  where  they  are. 

The  administration  must  take  another  look 
before  imposing  the  death  sentence  on  the 
Nation's  farming  population. 


*  "The  Impact  of  Population  Change,  etc." 
(footnote  1).  pp.  13  to  15. 

*  "The  Small  Rural  Town,"  Nesmlth  (foot- 
note 3),  p.  179. 

•"Social  Response  to  Population  Change 
and  Migration,"  Agricultural  and  Home 
Economics  Experiment  Station.  Iowa  State 
University,  Ames,  September  1964  p.  44. 

Additional  bibliography:  "Local  Govern-, 
ment  Costs  and  Services  Under  Conditions 
of  Sparse  Population."  by  Frederick  D. 
Stocker,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 
1963;  "Rural  Depopulation  in  the  United 
States:  Some  Demographic  Consequences  of 


JURY  TRIAL  FOR  TVA  CONDEMNA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  to  provide  that  the  issue  of  just  com- 
pensation may  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  any 
case  involving  the  condemnation  of  real 
property  by  the  TVA. 

Under  State  condemnation  practices, 
just  compensation  is  normally  deter- 
mined by  one  of  three  methods:  by  com- 
missioners; by  commissioners  with  a 
right  to  appeal  to  and  trial  de  novo  be- 
fore a  jury;  and  by  a  jury  without  a  com- 
mission. I  understand  that  only  five 
States  use  commissioners;  the  rest  use 
commissioners  with  a  trial  de  novo  before 
a  jury  or  the  jury  system. 

Under  the  present  TVA  procedure  a 
landowner  cannot  demand  a  jury  to  try 
his  case,  but  must  submit  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  special  commission  appointed 
by  the  Federal  court — and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  these  commissioners  are 
frequently  thought  of  as  employees  of 
the  TVA. 

If  the  landowner  appeals  the  commis- 
sioners' report,  he  can  take  his  case  to 
the  Federal  court  but  still  cannot  de- 
mand a  jury  trial.    He  must  pay  for  a 


written  transcript  of  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  commissioners,  employ  an  at- 
torney, and  travel  at  his  own  expense 
to  the  courthouse.  These  costs  place  the 
landowner,  especially  those  with  smaller 
real  estate,  at  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage. 

The  Federal  Government  today  owns 
nearly  35  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
land  area.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
present  and  proposed  Federal  programs 
enabling  the  acquisition  of  even  more 
land  for  the  Government.  The  TVA, 
like  most  other  Federal  agencies,  can  in- 
stitute condemnation  proceedings  to  ac- 
quire land  they  want  if  the  private  own- 
ers refuse  to  sell.  I  do  not  dispute  the 
Government's  right  to  acquire  lands. 
However,  what  is  determined  just  com- 
pensation by  an  agency  may  not  be  con- 
sidered equally  fair  by  the  landowner  or 
his  neighbors.  I  feel  the  people  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  should  be  afforded  the 
same  protection  granted  other  property 
owners  in  ordinary  condemnation  pro- 
cedures. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  twice  tried  and  failed  to  persuade 
the  Congress  to  provide  that  juries  shall 
be  used  in  all  condemnation  cases. 

The  TVA  has  brought  untold  benefits 
to  our  region,  and  this  legislation  is 
meant  in  no  way  to  criticize  the  Author- 
ity, the  commissioners,  the  judges,  or 
past  condemnation  actions.  Rather,  this 
bill,  authorizing  jury  trial  for  land  own- 
ers who  have  had  their  property  con- 
demned by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, refiects  a  sincere  desire  to  protect 
both  large  and  small  on  those  admittedly 
rare  Instances  when  equity  has  not  been 
achieved.  It  simply  provides  additional 
safeguards  for  each  individual  by  au- 
thorizing TVA  to  condemn  land  for 
legitimate  TVA  purposes  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  most  other  condemnors 
are  required  to  do.  The  jury  trial  is  basic 
to  our  legal  system,  and  I  hope  Congress 
will  give  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WTTH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Agricultural  Adjustments,"  by  Calvin  L. 
Beale;  published  in  Demography,  vol.  1,  No. 
1,  1964. 


INTERNATIONAL  OIL,  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS AND  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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[Mr.  Patman]  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next  after  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  day  and  the  conclusion  of 
special  orders  heretofore  entered  I  may 
be  privileged  to  address  the  House  for 
30  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  heard  these  days  about  the  con- 
tribution which  international  oil  com- 
panies are  supposedly  making  to  our  Na- 
tion's balance  of  payments.  Today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  possibility  that 
favored  treatment  to  our  American  in- 
ternational oil  companies  is  a  principal 
factor  in  the  present  payments  gap — 
as  well  as  a  primary  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress in  which  the  small  businessman  in 
the  domestic  oil  industry  now  finds 
himself. 

There  is  evidence  that  International 
oil  companies  may  have  done  less  than 
they  can  and  should  to  close  the  pay- 
ments gap.  It  may  not  be  entirely  coin- 
cidental that  the  large  International  oil 
companies  are  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity  at  a  time  when  the  domestic 
independent  oil  producer  is  having  a 
fight  for  his  very  survival.  This  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  one  which  the  Con- 
gress may  very  well  look  into. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  February  10,  1965.  message,  pointed 
out  that  balance-of-payments  measures 
so  far  taken  have  resulted  In  Impressive 
gains  totaling  well  over  $3.5  billion. 
However,  he  pointed  out  that  these  gains 
were  largely  offset  by  a  $2.5  billion  raise 
in  the  level  of  capital  outflow  since 
1960 — and  $2  billion  of  this  raise  oc- 
curred from  1963  to  1964.  American  in- 
ternational oil  companies,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  were  large  contributors  to 
this  adverse  private  capital  outflow 
which  has  so  far  thwarted  all  our  efforts 
to  close  the  payments  gap. 

My  message  here  today  might  be  key- 
noted  this  way:  Our  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  the  current  battle  to  close 
the  payments  gap,  but  neither  can  it  af- 
ford to  lose  the  domestic  independent 
oilman  who  finds  over  two-thirds  of  our 
oil  reserves. 

Leading  companies  on  which  statistics 
are  published  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  have  steadily  increased  their  ex- 
IJenditures  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment abroad,  as  indicated  below : 

Exploration  aitd  development  expenditures  by 
American  companies  overseas 

[In  millions] 
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Eisenhower  administration,  is  properly 
responsive  to  the  congressional  purpose 
in  providing  for  oil  import  controls. 

The  cost  in  balance-of-payments  terms 
of  our  present  oil  import  policy  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures  which 
clearly  indicate  the  relationship  between 
the  deficit  in  our  p>etroIeum  trade  balance 
and  our  overall  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Since  1958,  our  petroleum  trade 
deficit  has  exceeded  $1  billion  each  year, 
representing  from  30  to  40  percent  of  our 
total  payments  deficit.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  do  not 
include  the  dollar-outfiow  cost  of  em- 
ploying forelgn-fiag  tankers: 

U.S.  petroleum  trade  balance  and  the  balance 
of  international  payments 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1961. 
1963. 
1963. 


I.    THE    on.    IMPORT    PROGRAM 


$730 

758 
763 
789 


Interior  officials  should  be  called  upon 
to  justify  the  present  oil  import  program, 
that  it  is  being  administered  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments objectives.  I  hope  they  wHl  also 
explain  why  they  apparently  feel  that 
the    program,    as    inherited    from    the 


Petroleum 

trade 

balance 

U.S.  net 
balance  of 
payments 

1958 

-1,068 
-1.049 
-1.064 
-1. 171 
-1.325 
-1.314 
(') 

-3. 477 

1959 

-3.  897 

1960    

-3,  918 

1961 

-3.071 

1962           .  .      

-3. 60S 

1963 

-3.286 

1964 

-3.000 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

The  oil  import  problem  is  far  from 
new.  The  importance  of  preserving  a 
healthy  home  oil-producing  industry  was 
long  ago  recognized,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security  and 
prosperity.  Inasmuch  as  we  depend 
upon  small  independent  producers  to  ex- 
plore for  and  find  some  two-thirds  of  the 
oil  and  gas  reserves  in  this  Nation,  we 
cannot  allow  a  handful  of  international 
oil  companies  to  squeeze  them  out  of 
business  with  unlimited  oil  imports. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  conducting  the  first  full-scale 
congressional  inquiry  into  oil  imports. 
That  was  in  1948,  the  year  in  which  this 
Nation  became  a  net  oil  importer.  Im- 
ports at  that  time  were  only  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  daily.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  a  bill  to  limit  total  oil  im- 
ports to  a  5-percent  ratio  with  domestic 
consumption  failed  by  a  single  vote  in 
the  other  body.  Today  imports  total 
2,300,000  barrels  daily  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  29-percent  ratio  with  domestic 
production,  almost  double  the  16.6  per- 
cent which  was  declared  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum consistent  with  national  security 
when  the  Trade  Act  of  1955  was  amended 
to  provide  for  import  controls. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  any  drastic  rollback  In  oil 
import  levels.  I  do  not  believe  a  big  re- 
duction In  Imports  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  a  healthy  home  indus- 
try— and  such  action  might  be  injurious 
to  broader  national  commitments. 

I  do  say,  however,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Interior  Department  to  de- 
velop an  oil  Import  program  which  keeps 
imports  from  continuing  to  grow  dispro- 
portionately to  domestic  growth. 

Excuses  for  the  present  patchwork  ar- 
rangement are  no  longer  adequate  to  the 
needs,  particularly  in  the  light  of  our 
persistent  balance-of-payments  problem. 


The  attitude  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  effectiveness  and 
appropriateness  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram should  be  a  matter  of  no  small  in- 
terest to  the  Congress,  especially  the 
reasoning  behind  the  present  import- 
quota  allocation  arrangement.  Opposi- 
tion to  a  major  overhaul  of  the  program 
inherited  from  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration should  be  explained  and  analyzed. 

Administration  viewpoints  concerning 
so-called  "country  quotas,"  its  attitude 
toward  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC),  and  re- 
lated issues  will  also  be  welcome.  Spe- 
cifically, Congress  should  know  why  the 
"commodity  pact"  approach  is  favored 
on  other  commodities  in  world  trade, 
and  yet  is  roundly  rejected  by  State  and 
Interior  officials  where  international  oil 
is  concerned. 

Several  questions  arise  concerning  the 
present  oil  Import  program,  and  the 
quota-allocation  procedure  under  it. 
For  instance:  Is  the  present  oil  import 
control  arrangement  fully  effective  in 
terms  of  the  national  security  purpose? 
Is  the  present  program  the  most  suitable 
in  terms  of  our  balance-of-payments  ob- 
jectives? Is  the  present  import  arrange- 
ment conducive  to  a  concentrated  trend 
within  the  oil  industry? 

I  am  sure  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration will  soon  insist  upon  a  com- 
prehensive reevaluatlon  of  the  Import 
arrangement,  inherited  from  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  First  steps  in 
this  direction  were  taken  by  President 
Kennedy's  Petroleum  Study  Committee. 
It  found  that  the  present  system  "places 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  role  of 
distributing  a  considerable  economic 
advantage.  The  distribution  of  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  this  magnitude  Is 
bound  to  bear  upon  the  financial  return 
of  Individual  companies,  the  structure 
of  the  industry,  the  functioning  of  the 
economy,  and  other  national  objectives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  house  and  sen- 
ate of  the  Texas  Legislature  recently 
importuned  the  administration  to  revise 
and  make  effective  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram. A  copy  of  that  resolution,  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Texas  Legislature, 
is  appended. 

II.    FOREIGN    TAX    ADVANTAGES 

In  the  light  of  our  international  pay- 
ments problem,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch,  must  take  a  new  look  at  the 
tax  and  other  economic  advantages  per- 
mitted American  oil  companies  in  their 
foreign  operations.  Accordingly,  ofB- 
cials  of  the  various  executive  depart- 
ments concerned,  including  Treasury 
and  State,  should  speak  to  this  subject. 

On  several  occasions,  administration 
spokesmen  have  noted  that  there  Is  pref- 
erential treatment  to  foreign  oil  invest- 
ment. The  late  President  Kennedy,  in 
his  1963  balance-of-payments  message, 
called  for  "tax  neutrality  in  the  choice 
between  Investment  here  and  Investment 
abroad."  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon,  as 
early  as  July  1961,  testified: 

During  the  postwar  period,  the  promo- 
tion or  private  foreign  Investment  in  botn 
advanced  and  less-developed  countries  wa« 
In  the  public  interest.  Tlmea  have  changed, 
and  the  need  to  stimulate  Investment  in 
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advanced  countries  no  longer  exists.  Hence, 
there  can  be  no  proper  claim  that  pref- 
erential treatment  should  be  continued 
merely  to  perpetuate  private  gain. 

Specific  examples  of  preferential  treat- 
ment warrarrting  attention  at  this  time 
include: 

(A)     FOREIGN    TAX    CREDITS 

However  sound  the  principle  of  foreign 
tax  credits,  clear  abuses  must  be  cur- 
tailed. It  is  responsibly  charged  that 
royalty  payments  to  oil  source  nations, 
by  being  labeled  "income  taxes,"  are  de- 
ducted dollar-for-dollar  against  the  net 
tax  obligation  of  American  companies. 

This  fact,  combined  with  what  were 
called  "techniques"  used  for  diverting 
profits  from  one  branch  of  a  company  to 
another,  generally  have  had  the  effect  of 
enabling  oil  companies  with  interna- 
tional operations  to  pay  a  consistently 
lower  tax  rate  than  strictly  domestic 
companies.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  cited  "excess  foreign  tax  credits" 
which  accrue  in  aggregated  foreign  op- 
erations.   Said  Secretary  Dillon: 

These  excess  foreign  tax  credits  are  per- 
mitted under  present  law  to  offset,  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  situations,  the  U.S.  tax  on 
nonmineral  foreign  income.  Thus  the  ex- 
cess credit  attributable  to  mineral  operations 
in  a  particular  foreign  country  may  be  used 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  U.S.  tax  on  Income 
from  a  marketing,  refining,  or  a  completely 
unrelated  operation  carried  on  In  the  same 
or  a  different  foreign  country. 

The  use  of  development  deductions  and 
foreign  tax  credits  from  mineral  operations 
abroad,  offsets  tax  on  domestic  and  on  other 
foreign  Income. 

(B>    FOREIGN    DEPLETION 

The  time  may  be  at  hand,  in  the  light 
of  our  payments  problem,  to  question 
the  extension  of  statutory  percentage 
depletion  at  the  full  27  V2  percent  to  for- 
eign production. 

American  international  companies  for 
tax  pm-poses  enjoy  the  same  percentage 
allowance  for  minerals  depletion  abroad 
as  do  companies  in  this  country.  This 
seems  not  only  inconsistent  with  congres- 
sional intent,  but  may  have  come  to 
conflict  with  the  original  objective  of 
depletion,  that  being,  to  maintain  a 
healthy  home-producing  industry. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  27  Vz  per- 
cent statutory  depletion  clearly  indicates 
that  it  was  designed  to  stimulate  domes- 
tic exploration.  No  one  seriously  at- 
tempts to  justify  27  V2  percent  depletion 
strictly  in  terms  of  returning  capital  in- 
vestment. It  is  explained  in  terms  of 
<a)  returning  capital  investment,  in 
order  to  prevent  taxation  of  capital,  and 
•b)  providing  an  incentive  for  maintaln- 
hig  adequate  supplies  within  the  United 
States. 

But  neither  of  these  bases  are  fully 
applicable  where  foreign  oil  is  concerned. 
The  present  full  271/2  percent  depletion 
can  be  justified  on  foreign  production 
neither  as  necessary  to  return  capital 
investment  nor  to  preserve  self-suflB- 
ciency. 

The  5  big  international  companies  in 
1963  produced  2,270.000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  per  day  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  at  the  same  time  they  pro- 
duced 6.152,000  barrels  per  day  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  other 
words,  for  each  barrel  of  domestic  oil 
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upon  which  statutory  depletion  was 
taken  by  these  companies,  they  took 
statutory  depletion  on  almost  3  barrels 
of  the  very  foreign  oil  that  is  causing 
the  havoc  in  this  industry.  It  is  quite 
illogical  for  this  Government  to  subsidize 
a  handful  of  international  companies  so 
that  they  can  make  it  impossible  for 
domestic  producers  to  compete  even  on 
the  domestic  market. 

Foreign  crude  oil  production  by  American 
com.panies  compared  with  U.S.  imports 
(excluding  residual) 

(In  thousands  of  barrels  per  day] 


Crude  oil 

production 

(Chase 

group) 

U.S. 

Imports 

(excluding 

residual) 

1958                    -- 

4,871 
6,238 
5,791 
6.309 
7,091 
7.754 
>8,709 
3,831 
639 

1,201 

1959               - 

1.170 

1960 

1.178 

1%1                  

1,251 

1962 

1,358 

1963      

1,376 

1964.        

1, 452 

Total  increase,  1964  versus  1958. 
Average  increase  per  year 

251 
42 

1  Estimated. 

While  some  percentage  depletion 
might  be  justified  on  foreign  production, 
on  grounds  of  returning  capital  invest- 
ment, there  is  no  logic  whatever  in  the 
argument  that  because  27^/2  percent  is 
proper  for  domestic  production  no  less 
should  be  allowed  foreign  production. 
Differential  percentage  rates  are  ap- 
plicable in  case  of  other  minerals  in  the 
U.S.  Revenue  Code. 

In  summary,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  percentage  depletion 
should  not  be  amended  to  scale  the  27  Va 
percent  sharply  downward  for  foreign 
oil  production. 

(C)    TAXES    ABROAD    ON    FICTTnOUS    VERSUS 
ACTtJAL    PRICES 

Some  time  ago  the  Intemsd  Revenue 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  in- 
dicated plans  to  consider  disallowing 
depletion  deductions  by  American  com- 
panies abroad  based  on  "posted  prices" 
which  often  are  far  in  excess  of  actual 
prices.  In  the  United  States,  percentage 
depletion  is  allowed  only  on  the  actual 
value  of  the  oil  at  the  well,  and  not  upon 
the  posted  prices  bearing  little  or  no 
relation  to  reality. 

I  believe  we  should  know  the  status 
of  this  study,  particularly  in  relation  to 
balance-of-payments  pressures. 

(D)    TAX    HAVEN    ABUSES 

The  Kennedy- Johnson  administration 
undertook  to  correct  abuses  by  some 
American  companies  in  their  utilization 
of  so-called  "tax  havens"  abroad.  The 
law  which  emerged  in  1962,  however,  was 
modified  by  a  series  of  amendments 
virtually  exempting  international  oil 
company  operations.  In  the  light  of  our 
payments  problem.  Department  ofiQcials 
might  indicate  what  plans  they  may  have 
to  see  that  international  oil  companies 
are  treated  no  better  than  other  Ameri- 
can companies  in  this  regard. 

The  Treasury  has  charged  that  for- 
eign earnings  in  large  amounts  can  be 
held  abroad  indefinitely,  yet  used  on  a 
"loan"  basis  by  the  U.S.  parent  company. 
That  money,  owed  as  taxes,  is  withheld 
for  use  by  the  companies  to  further  their 


own  operations — and  provide  themselves 
an  advantage  over  strictly  domestic 
companies. 

It  would  be  interesting,  I  am  certain, 
to  learn  the  status  of  oil  in  this  respect. 
Secretary  Dillon  commented  on  this 
point  as  follows: 

Particularly  when  it  Is  enhanced  by  the 
resort  to  tax  havens,  the  tax  deferral  has 
given  artificial  encouragement  to  foreign  in- 
vestfcent  and  has  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
repatriation  of  dividend  income.  Deferral 
thus  adversely  affects  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  by  increasing  payments  and 
reducing  receipts. 

Also  the  arbitrary  assigning  of  ex- 
penses between  domestic  parent  com- 
panies and  foreign  subsidiaries  often  has 
the  effect  of  giving  a  tax  break  to  the 
internationals  over  strictlv^omestic  in- 
dependents, which  they  employ  to  gain 
advantage  even  on  domestic  operations. 

m.   POREION    on.    BUTINO 

Particular  attention  should  also  be 
given  to  just  how  effectively  the  Defense 
Department  is  carrying  out  President 
Johnson's  admonition  on  February  10. 
1965,  to  "shift  defense  buying  from 
sources  abroad  to  sources  in  the  United 
States." 

Defense  oflBcials  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  explain  to  our  committee 
why  military  purchases  of  foreign  oil 
has  risen  from  13  percent  in  1954  to  34.8 
percent  in  1964. 

Also,  the  Defense  Department  might 
explain  any  logic  and  necessity  for  its 
special  import  quota — whereby  they 
bring  foreign  oil  into  this  country  in  the 
amoimt  of  35,000  barrels  each  day. 

U.S.  military  purchases  of  foreign  oil  {ex- 
cluding residual  fuel  oil) 


Fiscal  year 

Barrels 
daily 

Perotntor 

total 
domestic 
purchases 

1954        

40,000 
saooo 

109.000 
127.000 
145.000 
169.000 
161000 
181000 
203.000 
210,000 
210.000 

13.0 

1955 

22.5 

1960        

25.3 

1957             .  

25.9 

1958                „ 

3L9 

1969 

29.0 

1980        

aas 

1961                      

S2.8 

1962                  - - 

33.4 

1963    

314 

1964      

818 

Source:  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas,  Interior  Department. 

Further,  State  Department  officials 
should  detail  AID  oil-buying  practices. 
I  am  sure  the  Congress  and  American 
people  will  want  to  know  why  this  coun- 
try uses  AID  funds  to  buy  foreign- 
produced  oil,  some  allegedly  produced  by 
French  companies.  We  need  also  to 
know  why  fictitious  posted  prices  are 
paid  for  AID  oil,  and  why  it  is  moved  in 
foreign-flag  tankers — all  adding  to  our 
payments  deficit  and  seriously  hurting 
the  domestic  small  business  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

rV.    FOREIGN-FXAG    TANKERS 

More  than  95  percent  of  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports are  moved  in  foreign-flag  tankers, 
constituting  a  serious  burden  on  our  pay- 
ments balance.  This  contrasts  with  the 
requirement  that  when  U.S.-produced  oil 
is  moved  by  oceangoing  vessels  to  an- 
other U.S.  port  it  must  be  moved  100 
percent  in  American-flag  tankers. 
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To  illustrate,  Texas  oil  moved  by 
tanker  to  New  England  must  be  shipped 
in  high-cost  American-flag  tankers 
while  Venezuela  oil  moving  approxi- 
mately the  same  distance  to  the  same 
New  England  port  comes  In  foreign-flag 
tankers  at  one-half  the  cost. 

I  believe  we  are  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion of  these  practices  in  the  light  of  our 
payments  situation. 

V.    OTHES    MATTERS 

There  are.  of  course,  other  aspects  of 
this  problem  which  should  be  considered 
and  on  which  legislation  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

In  particular,  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
advantage  of  full  and  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  the  "voluntary"  balance- 
of-payments  program  under  Commerce 
Department  officials. 

I  note  that  the  board  chairman  of  a 
leading  international  oil  committee  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Department's  balance-of-payments  ad- 
visory committee.  This  advisory  group 
came  out,  according  to  the  Secretary, 
"in  favor  of  a  flexible  approach  that  en- 
ables each  company  head  to  work  out 
his  own  program"  rather  than  "having 
the  Government  prescribe  some  formula 
of  general  application."  We  should 
know  soon  whether  the  "voluntary"  ap- 
proach by  international  companies  is  do- 
ing the  job,  or  whether  new  legislation 
or  some  formalized  procedures  are 
indicated. 

Yesterday,  at  the  annual  stockholders' 
meeting  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
international  oil  companies — Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey — the  new  chair- 
man of  that  company  called  on  the 
Government  for  higher  interest  rates 
to  stem  the  gold  outflow  and  prevent  a 
further  drain  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Despite  recent  expressions  by  the 
Johnson  administration  that  the  present 
balance-of-payments  program  is  work- 
ing well  and  that  tighter  money  can  only 
harm  the  domestic  economy.  Jersey 
Standard  is  trying  to  shift  the  burden 
and  the  blame  for  a  great  portion  of  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  from  Itself 
to  the  general  economy,  risking  reces- 
sion here  at  home  so  that  it  can  continue 
Its  massive  oil  imports  into  the  United 
States  which  causes  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  gold  outflow  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  here  in  part 
is  to  question  whether  in  fact  Ameri- 
can international  oil  companies  have 
been  made  to  face  up  to  their  obligations 
In  helping  to  close  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments gap  to  which  they  are  a  major 
contributor.  I  trust  my  remarks  here 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  companies 
involved  or  by  the  appropriate  executive 
departments  which  have  jurisdiction  in 
each  of  the  matters  here  discussed. 

Perhaps  one  result  will  be  an  intensifi- 
cation of  measures  toward  early  closing 
of  the  payments  gap.  When  our  interna- 
tional oil  companies  begin  to  fulfill  their 
full  obligations  In  this  regard,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  one  consequence  will  be  to 
provide  a  much  needed  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  domestic  small  businessman  In 
this  great  and  vital  petroleum  Industry. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Resolution  No.  134 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
seeks.  In  Its  March  10-11  hearing  on  oil 
Import  regulation.  Information  relating  to 
the  need  for  new  and  more  eflfectlve  Import 
programing;  and 

Whereas  this  State  is  vitally  concerned 
with  achieving  effective  regulation  of  Im- 
ports In  that  a  significant  portion  of  Texas 
State  revenues  and  a  vital  part  of  its  economy 
rely  on  a  healthy  domestic  oil  producing  In- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  this  objective  has  not  been 
achieved  by  the  current  mandatory  oil  Im- 
port program  Inasmuch  as  since  1956  Texas 
oU  production  has  declined  by  approxi- 
mately 300,000  barrels  per  day,  drilling  activ- 
ity has  declined  sharply  and  continues  to 
do  so  In  1965,  hundreds  of  domestic  produc- 
ers have  left  the  bvislness  and  still  greater 
numbers  are  sharply  reducing  their  oU  ac- 
tivity, and  thousands  of  Texans  have  had 
to  seek  employment  in  other  Industries; 
and 

Whereas  despite  sincere  and  extensive  ef- 
forts by  this  legislature  and  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission  In  recent  times  to 
strengthen  oil  conservation  and  maximize 
industry  efficiency  through  such  measures 
as  increasing  minimum  statewide  acreage 
development  patterns,  enforced  pooling  of 
small  tracts,  reorganization  of  the  State  al- 
lowable system,  and  encouragement  of  sec- 
ondary recovery  operations,  the  slowdown  of 
Industry  activity  continues  to  worsen;  and 

Whereas  throughout  this  period  total  oil 
Imports  have  continued  to  Increase,  result- 
ing directly  in  reduced  markets  for  Texas 
crude,  recurring  weakness  in  both  crude  and 
product  prices  and  a  loss  of  several  millions 
of  dollars  in  oil  production  tax  revenues  to 
the  State  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas  the  present  imports  program  Is 
Inadequate  both  by  reason  of  the  "leaky 
seams"  cited  by  Gov.  John  Connally.  through 
which  the  level  of  Imports  has  Increased  dis- 
proportionately to  domestic  market  growth, 
and  by  reason  of  failure  to  neutralize  the 
economic  advantage  which  imported  oil  en- 
Joys  over  domestic  production;  and 

Whereas  the  advantage  accruing  to  U.S. 
international  oil  companies  through  inade- 
quate oU  Import  regulation  has  discouraged 
the  independent  producer  who  traditionally 
finds  most  of  the  new  oil  reserves  in  Texas 
and  in  the  Nation  from  adequately  main- 
taining such  defense-vital  activity;  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  this  State  and 
Nation  requires  that  sufficient  U.S.  oil  re- 
serves be  discovered  as  the  result  of  explora- 
tion to  meet  the  heavy  demand  predicted  for 
the  near  future.  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas.  That  the  house  of 
representatives  Importune  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  revise  Import  regulations  in  such 
manner  as  to  preclude  any  further  increase 
in  imports  until  such  time  as  domestic  pro- 
duction has  been  permitted  to  achieve  a 
better  balanced  share  of  domestic  market 
growth,  and  to  nullify  the  economic  advan- 
tage which  cheap  foreign  oil  enjoys  over 
domestic  production  in  meeting  U.S.  con- 
sumption requirements. 

Bin  Baknss, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

DOROTRT  HaIXMAN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


GILBERT  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  IM- 
PORTATION OF  AGRICULTURAL 
LABORERS 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago,  the  House  considered  and  rejected 
a  bill  to  provide  the  sixth  extension  of 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  importation  pro- 
gram, or  Public  Law  78.  At  long  last,  a 
majority  of  this  body  ended  the  license 
to  traffic  in  human  beings,  which  had 
originally  been  enacted  in  1951  as  a  Ko. 
rean  war  "emergency  measure"  and 
which  continued  for  13  years  as  a  plague 
upon  America's  poorest  workers. 

The  House  decided  that  the  mass  im- 
portation of  a  cheap,  docile,  and  almost 
captive  labor  force  had  gone  on  long 
enough.  It  realized  that  agriculture 
paid  some  of  the  lowest  wages  in  the 
United  States  and  offered  some  of  the 
most  miserable  working  conditions  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  foreign  farm 
labor  importation. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign 
farm  labor  importation  programs  were 
not  to  end  immediately.  The  corporate 
growers  who  benefited  from  the  cheap 
labor  immediately  pleaded  for  a  "phasing 
out  period."  They  claimed  they  needed 
a  year's  grace  to  prepare  for  the  end  of 
the  foreign  farm  labor  importation. 

Many  of  us  warned  that  these  pleas 
were  only  a  trick  to  continue  the  pro- 
grams. But  the  House  and  the  other 
body  accepted  them  at  face  value,  es- 
pecially when  many  of  the  supporters  of 
the  programs  declared  that  there  would 
be  no  more  continuations.  A  1-year  ex- 
tension was  voted  and  the  importation 
programs  were  continued  vmtil  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964. 

That  should  have  been  It,  Mr.  Speaker, 
The  Issue  should  have  been  settled.  But 
it  was  not. 

Today.  5  months  after  the  foreign 
farm  labor  importations  should  have 
ended,  there  are  still  farmworkers  from 
other  countries  in  American  fields.  A 
much  smaller  number  to  be  sure,  but  im- 
ported farmworkers  are  today  employed 
as  contract  labor  in  Florida  and 
California. 

And  the  growers  have  launched  a  huge 
propaganda  and  lobbying  campaign  to 
Increase  the  Importation  of  farmwork- 
ers, to  bring  It  back  to  the  old  propor- 
tions. They  cajole;  they  urge;  they  de- 
mand that  Public  Law  414,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  obtain  the  mass 
importation  of  cheap  labor  again,  the 
growers  have  launched  a  shameful  cal- 
umny against  their  fellow  countrymen. 
Americans,  we  are  told,  are  lazy,  shift- 
less, drunken,  and  irresponsible.  They 
cannot  be  trusted  to  do  the  work  per- 
formed, by  foreign  laborers  last  year  at 
wages  which  went  as  low  as  60  cents  ao 
hour. 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  has  borne  a  major  share  of 
the  growers'  attack.  He  has  had  to  en- 
dure fantastic  pressure  and  great  villifi- 
cation.  I  want  to  commend  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  immense  courage  he 
has  shown  in  the  face  of  this  attack.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  by  all  those  who 
beUeve  that  the  war  against  poverty  is 
a  real  meaningful  action  by  this  Nation. 
However,  while  I  greatly  admire  the 
Secretary's  overall  policy  In  the  farm 
labor  field,  I  must  disagree  with  several 
of  his  recent  actions.  I  greatly  regret 
that  he  permitted  some  6,500  British 
West  Indian  laborers  to  work  in  Florida 
past  the  date  they  were  to  be  repatriated 
and  that  he  has  approved  the  importa- 
tion of  some  1,500  Mexican  workers  and 
the  use  of  some  1.000  Japanese  and 
Filipino  workers  In  California. 

These  actions  were  taken  because 
growers  allegedly  could  not  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  U.S.  workers.  Many  of 
our  colleagues  have  placed  proof  from 
on-the-spot  newspapers  and  other 
sources  into  the  Congressional  Record 
to  show  that  the  growers  really  do  not 
want  an  adequate  number  of  U.S.  work- 
ers, that  they  undertake  a  variety  of 
methods  to  discourage  these  laborers 
from  seeking,  taking,  or  keeping  these 
jobs. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the  main 
point.  The  fact  is  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress, nor  the  administration,  nor  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  nor  anyone  owes 
these  growers  a  labor  force.  The  fact  Is 
that  any  industry — agriculture  In- 
cluded— gets  a  labor  force  by  recruiting 
It  in  a  free  market.  Industries  attract 
workers  by  offering  wages  and  working 
conditions  which  are  adequate  to  secure 
a  sizable  enough  niunber  of  laborers. 
And  they  maintain  their  labor  force  in 
exactly  the  same  way  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  this  method.  It  is 
simply  the  way  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem works. 

Farmwork  Is  not  so  unusual.  It  is 
certainly  no  more  unpleasant  than  gar- 
bage collecting.  It  Is  certainly  no  more 
dangerous  than  many  construction  jobs. 
It  is  certainly  no  more  seasonal  than 
many  types  of  food  processing.  Yet 
these  industries  and  every  other  Ameri- 
can industry  are  able  to  recruit  an  ade- 
quate number  of  U.S.  workers  and  are 
able  to  keep  them. 

We  do  not  get  demands  from  any 
other  industry  to  supply  it  with  a  labor 
force.  The  growers  are  different  because 
they  delight  in  posturing  on  behalf  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  but  they  refuse 
to  practice  it.  That  is  their  prerogative, 
of  course.  But  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  required  to  reward  their  refusal 
by  importing  low  wage  workers  from 
other  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growers  recognize 
that  Public  Law  78  is  dead.  But  they  are 
not  willing  to  recognize  that  the  foreign 
farm  labor  importations  are  over.  They 
point  to  section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  (ii)  of 
Public  Law  414  and  say,  "Bring  us  for- 
eign workers  under  that  provision." 

That  section  does  exist.  And  it  does 
concern  "an  alien  having  a  residence  in 
a  foreign  country  which  he  has  no  In- 


tention of  abandoning,  who  is  coming 
temporarily  to  the  United  States  to  per- 
form other  temporary  services  or  labor, 
if  unemployed  persons  capable  of  per- 
forming such  services  or  labor  carmot  be 
found  in  this  country."  In  the  past,  this 
provision  has  been  used  to  permit  the 
importation  of  foreign  farmworkers. 
For  example,  the  British  West  Indian 
workers  in  Florida  and  some  other  work- 
ers came  in  under  this  provision. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  end  all  foreign  farm 
labor  importations  when  it  refused  to 
renew  Public  Law  78.  We  certainly  did 
not  undertake  the  tremendous  battle 
concerning  foreign  farm  labor  simply  to 
change  the  number  of  the  laws  imder 
which  the  workers  would  be  brought  into 
the  United  States.  That  would  be  at- 
tributing ridiculousness  to  the  House 
and  the  other  body. 

No,  the  debate  and  hearings  clearly 
show  that  a  majority  of  the  House  and 
the  other  body  clearly  realized  that  the 
foreign  farm  importations  depressed  the 
wages  and  limited  the  job  opportunities 
of  U.S.  farmworkers.  They  clearly  show 
that  a  majority  wanted  to  act  against 
and  end  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  foreign  farm  labor  contract  system. 

It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
because  section  101(a)  (15)  (H)  (ii)  of 
Public  Law  414  is  still  on  the  statute 
books,  it  should  be  used  to  import  for- 
eign farmworkers.  Since  such  an  argu- 
ment is  being  made — no  matter  how  in- 
valid it  is — I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  provi- 
sion for  farmworker  importations.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I 
regard  this  bill  as  a  formality  and  as  a 
tidying  up  operation  in  the  wake  of  the 
clear  intent  which  was  expressed  by  the 
88th  Congress,  to  end  all  foreign  farm 
labor  importation  programs. 

My  bill  is  quite  simple.  It  amends  sec- 
tion 214  of  Public  Law  414  by  adding  the 
following  provision: 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  importation  of  any 
alien  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  section  101 
(a)(15)(H)  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
the  alien  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
my  bill  will  bar  only  the  use  of  contract 
farm  labor,  the  use  of  laborers  temporar- 
ily imported  into  the  United  States  to 
work  on  farms.  It  will  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  upon  the  bona  fide  immigra- 
tion of  workers  from  any  country  who 
wish  to  come  to  our  land,  live  here 
permanently  and  become  a  part  of  our 
people. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  concerning  con- 
tract labor  which  has  traditionally  been 
a  part  of  our  Nation's  immigration  laws. 
When  in  1885,  Congress  first  codified  our 
immlKration  laws,  the  committee  report 
stated — Congressional  Record,  48th 
Congress,  page  5359: 

(Our  bill)  seeks  to  restrain  and  prohibit 
the  Immigration  or  importation  of  laborers 
who  would  have  never  seen  oixr  shores  but 
for  the  Inducements  and  aUurements  of 
men  whose  only  object  is  to  obtain  labor  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate,  regardless  of  the 


social  and  material  wellbeing  of  our  own 
citizens  and  regardless  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  result  to  American  laborers 
from  such  immigration.  This  class  of  inunl- 
grants  care  nothing  about  our  institutions, 
and  In  many  instances  never  even  heard  of 
them;  they  are  men  whose  passage  is  paid 
by  the  importers;  they  come  here  under  con- 
tract to  labor  for  a  certain  number  of  years; 
they  are  Ignorant  of  our  social  condition,  and 
that  they  may  remain  so,  they  are  isolated 
and  prevented  from  coming  into  contact 
with  Americans.  They  »  •  •  live  upon  the 
coarsest  food  and  in  hovels  of  a  character 
before  unknown  to  American  workmen.  The 
inevitable  tendency  of  their  presence  among 
us  is  to  degrade  Amerlc£Ui  labor,  and  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  level  of  the  imported  pauper 
labor. 

The  Immigration  Act,  which  became 
law  on  February  26. 1885,  specifically  ex- 
cluded contract  labor.  What  is  more,  it 
invalidated  all  contracts  made  previous 
to  the  importation  or  immigration  of 
such  labor  and  provided  strict  penalties 
for  violations.  New  immigration  laws, 
approved  in  1891,  1903,  1907,  1910,  1917, 
and  1924  all  banned  foreign  contract 
labor.  These  strictures  were,  if  anything, 
even  more  vigorous  than  those  of  1885. 

All  this  changed  in  1950.  While  work- 
ing on  what  was  to  become  Public  Law 
414,  the  subcommittee  in  the  other  body 
declared  in  its  report: 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  subcommittee  that 
contract  labor  does  not  present  a  serious  im- 
migration problem  today,  and  that  the  con- 
tract exclusion  clause  may  be  removed. 

It  is  true  that  contract  labor  was  no 
problem  any  more  in  those  industries 
which  used  imported  workers  In  the  late 
19th  century.  These  industries,  such  as 
mining,  garment,  meat  packing  and  rail- 
roads, were  covered  by  social  and  labor 
legislation  and — most  important — col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  These 
factors  make  the  use  of  contract  labor 
absolutely  impossible.  However,  in  one 
major  industry,  which  did  not  use  con- 
tract labor  in  1885  because  it  did  not  have 
the  corporate  structure  it  has  today,  the 
use  of  contract  labor  is  still  a  problem. 
And  that  is  agriculture. 

Congress  clearly  acted  to  remove  this 
problem  in  its  1963-64  session  when  it 
refused  to  continue  foreign  farm  labor 
importations.  The  legislation  which  I 
introduced  today  will  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  that  expression  of  congressional 
intent. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— 
PART  LXXn 

Mr.  PARNSLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  concerns  some  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  those  who  wish  to  bring 
jobs  to  New  York  City. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on  New 
York  City  in  Crisis  and  appeared  in  the 
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New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  29. 

1965. 
The  article  follows: 

New  York  City  in  Crisis — Trucks  Vs.  Roll- 
er Skates:  The  Wheels  or  East  Harlem 

(By  Barrett  McGurn) 

The  shop  down  the  street  has  a  large  sign 
reading  "candy  store"  across  the  plate  glass 
and  Just  Inside  the  window  are  two  life-size 
statues  of  saints.  Ash  cans.  Utter  piles, 
members  only  clubs  in  vacant  stores,  wall 
scrawUngs  about  the  Mafia  and  death 
heads — this  is  the  white.  Negro,  and  Puerto 
Rican  slum  at  the  east  ends  at  117th  and 
118th  Streets. 

And  this  Is  an  area  that  shows  what  the 
friends  of  New  York's  economy  are  up  against 
as  they  try  to  keep  factories  from  moving 
out  of  the  five  boroughs. 

The  argument  at  the  easternmoet  ends  of 
117th  and  118th  Streets  is  whether  the  Wash- 
burn Wire  Co.  should  have  been  allowed  to 
purchase  rights  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
street  and  sidewalks  at  the  dead  ends  of  the 
two  blocks.  One-fourth  of  each  block  is  In- 
volved. 

Washburn  says  that  it  can't  load  its  trucks, 
make  turn-arounds  and  park  unless  it  has 
those  dead  ends. 

Neighbors,  at  least  some  of  them,  say  it's 
all  a  bluff  and  that  the  neighborhood  already 
Is  overcrowded  and  that  children  need  the 
sidewalks  for  roller  skating.  The  little  ones 
also  get  a  good  view  of  the  enticing  empty 
fields  of  Randalls  Island  from  the  rear  of 
the  blocks,  adds  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Sheridan,  an 
especially  articulate  Washburn  neighbor. 

As  of  now  the  board  of  estimate  is  stand- 
ing on  a  2-week-old  decision  to  close  off  the 
two  dead  ends.  The  city's  department  of 
commerce  and  industrial  development  is  con- 
vinced that  the  matter  has  been  settled 
finally  but  Mrs.  Gilbert  has  asked  the  office 
of  State  special  investigations  commissioner, 
Herman  T.  Stlchman.  to  intervene.  She  also 
threatens  a  taxpayer's  suit. 

The  case  is  a  good  example  of  what  the 
businessmen's  drive,  organized  by  70  heads 
of  New  York's  largest  corporations,  will  face 
as  they  attempt  to  stop  the  drain  of  needed 
blue-collar  employment  from  this  city. 

Here's  the  story  the  way  Mrs.  Sheridan 
tells  it: 

"That's  Washburn.  Their  trucks  fill  our 
streets  already.  My  husband,  when  he  was 
alive,  couldnt  find  a  place  to  park  and  when 
he  might  find  Washburn  double-parked  next 
to  him  in  the  morning,  he'd  have  to  go  down 
to  their  watchman  and  give  the  license  num- 
ber of  the  truck.  They'd  come  to  move  it — 
so  that  they  could  take  the  space  at  the 
curb  after  he  left. 

"It's  awful.  They've  even  sometimes  used 
the  sidewalks — four  wheels  up  on  the  side- 
walk for  the  whole  length  of  the  block.  One 
child  next  door  told  his  mother  he  was  al- 
mo6t  hit  The  mother  scolded  him,  'I  told 
you  not  to  go  into  the  street.'  And  the  child 
answered.  "I  didnt.  I  was  up  on  the  side- 
walk.' " 

That's  the  neighbors'  side  of  it.  No  doubt 
it's  true  that  the  grim  slum  needs  all  the 
space  it  can  get.  and  the  glimpse  of  open 
acres  frcMn  the  dead  ends  is  tantallzlngly 
appealing.  But  Its  also  a  fact  that  no  one 
on  foot  or  wheels  can  go  one  foot  beyond  the 
end  of  the  block  in  any  case.  Cars  on  the 
East  River  Drive  whistle  by  at  50  miles  an 
hour  at  that  point.  There  is  no  entrance. 
And  for  anyone  wanting  the  peace  of  a  river- 
side stroll  there  is  a  foot  overpass  at  120th 
Street. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  thinks  that  Washburn  is 
faking  and  landgrabblng.  buying  "the  side- 
walks of  the  poor."  but  that  is  not  the  opin- 
ion of  Robert  W.  Watt,  first  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  commerce  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  one  of  the  five  city  officials  who 
are  officers  of  New  York's  sole  existing  In- 


dustrial development  corporation.  Was 
Washburn  really  going  to  leave  New  York, 
taking  away  another  900  factory  Jobs  in  the 
wake  of  at  least  81,000  lost  in  the  past  6 
years? 

"You  have  no  Idea  how  close  a  call  It  was," 
Commissioner  Watt  says  with  conviction. 


IfEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXXin 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  concerning  the  de- 
plorable conditions  of  one  of  New  York's 
parks. 

The  article  is  part  of  the  series  on  New 
York  City  in  Crisis  and  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  March  30, 
1965. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Park  Where  Winos  Grow — New  York 
Cmr  IN  Crisis 
(By  Tim  Hutchens) 

Below  Columbia  University,  Morningside 
Park  tumbles  down  to  the  western  edge  of 
Harlem  In  a  series  of  slopes  and  precipitous 
rock  outcrops. 

Near  a  path  that  leads  Into  Harlem's 
Morningside  Avenue  Is  a  small  curious 
statue,  almost  camouflaged  by  verdigris, 
which  shows  a  bear  leaning  over  a  cliff 
growling  at  the  Greek  god  Pan. 

Pan.  the  spirit  of  mountains  and  woods. 
is  nonchalantly  piping  a  syrinx.  Bards  since 
Homeric  time  have  considered  him  a  brave 
"lover  of  the  din  of  revel,  who  haunts  the 
wooden  dells." 

It  Is  appropriate,  then,  that  his  statue 
graces  the  park — 31  acres  between  123d 
Street  and  Cathedral  Parkway  that  Include 
some  of  the  city's  most  tumultuous  land- 
scape. 

xaosioN 

But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  lov- 
ing— or  braving— the  sort  of  din  and  revel 
that  plague  a  park  where  lltterers,  wlnos,  and 
an  occasional  mugger  have  found  their  hell 
on  earth. 

And  those  sins  that  denizens  of  the  park 
have  not  committed  to  make  Its  present  con- 
dition deplorable  the  department  of  parks 
has  allowed,  It  seems,  by  omission. 

Soli  on  the  park's  hill  has  washed  away, 
leaving  the  ugly  scars  of  erosion  and  muddy, 
slippery  paths  and  steps. 

Many  of  the  steps,  made  of  bluestone,  have 
cracked  and  loosened,  leaving  dangerous  foot- 
ing for  the  unwary. 

Play  areas  contain  broken  swings  and 
broken  benches,  partially  enclosed  by  broken 
fences. 

And  for  the  last  2'/i  years,  while  these 
conditions  have  persisted,  the  parks  depart- 
ment has  had  approximately  $750,000  or 
more  In  funds  which  the  board  of  estimate 
approved  for  fixing  up  the  park. 

A  2-  or  3-year  program  of  improvements  is 
finally  set  to  start  in  "about  2  months,"  ac- 
cording to  Paul  Dombroskl,  the  department's 
chief  engineer  of  design. 

The  department  has  postponed  the  pro- 
gram, he  said,  for  these  reasons:  first.  It  had 
to  reject  bids  for  certain  work  that  It  had 
underestimated,  and  second.  It  wamted 
groups  In  the  Morningside  area  to  agree  on 
parts  of  the  program. 


frustrations 

But  his  explanations  baffle  members  of  the 
groups  who,  almost  as  one.  voice  frustration* 
over  the  department's  Inaction. 

"I've  gone  to  the  parks  department  time 
and  time  again."  says  Irving  Thau,  president 
of  the  park  preservation  fund,  which  includes 
412  West  Side  residents  who  pay  $2.50  an- 
nually to  belong. 

"  'What's  in  the  works?'  I  asked,  but  all 
I  got  were  all  kinds  of  conflicting  answers 
How  could  we  disagree  if  we  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on?" 

Mr.  Thau,  an  attorney  who  Is  also  president 
of  the  riverside  parks  and  playgrounds  com- 
mittee, said  he  took  his  group's  case  for 
Morningside  Park  to  the  top— to  Parks  Com- 
missioner Newbold  Morris  and  the  depart- 
ment's executive  director,  John  A.  Mulcahy 
as  well  as  Mr.  Dombroskl — but  never  received 
satisfaction. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  park,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Greer,  of  209  West  118th  Street,  in  Harlem, 
a  leader  of  the  Committee  for  Morningside 
Park,  has  been  equally  disappointed  in  trying 
to  spur  the  department. 

"The  committee  was  down  to  the  parka 
department  and  we've  been  thrown  from  one 
offlclal  to  another,"  she  said.  "No  plans  were 
offered.  If  we  could  get  the  crash  program 
we  want,  people  would  be  more  Interested  In 
the  park." 

The  lack  of  interest  has  had  one  good 
effect,  perhapjs.  Mr.  Thau  said  that  it  haa 
decreased  the  number  of  muggings  and  as- 
saults in  the  park  because  few  people  ven- 
ture there. 

"It's  terrible  to  misuse  the  park,"  Mrs. 
Greer  continued.  "All  of  this."  she  said 
pointing  to  its  conditions,  "should  have  been 
stopped  a  long  time  ago." 

Last  spring,  Mrs.  Greer  mailed  a  letter  to 
area  residents,  citing  the  $750,000  approved 
in  1962  and  extending  a  tongue-in-cheek  in- 
vitation to  celebrate  a  more  recent  develop- 
ment: 

"This  year  the  city  allocated  $5,100  to 
improve  conditions,"  she  wrote,  "but  when 
citizens  complained  that  this  wasn't  really 
enough,  the  city  planning  commission  In- 
creased that  amount  to  $5,190.  Let  It  not  b« 
said  that  our  city  is  unresponsive  to  com- 
munity sentiment.  We  are  having  a  party  to 
thank  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  and  others 
responsible  for  Increasing  the  budget  for 
needed  Improvements." 

About  170  people  showed  up.  The  com- 
mittee not  only  solicited  $5  in  pennies  to 
match  the  city  for  additional  Improvement 
funds,  but  put  their  guests  to  work  cleaning 
up  the  park. 

postponement 

The  fund  drive,  however,  was  in  vain.  A 
week  later,  the  board  of  estimate  overruled 
the  planning  commission  and  deleted  the 
$5,190,  tabbed  for  planning  Initial  Improve- 
ments that  year,  from  the  budget.  The 
park's  program  had  been  postponed. 

The  borough  president  for  Manhattan 
then.  Edward  R.  Dudley,  who  by  his  office 
was  a  member  of  the  board,  commented  a 
week  later  that  even  though  the  funds  had 
been  approved,  "it  takes  time  because  there 
Is  too  much  work  to  do  and  too  little  money 
to  do  It." 

The  occasion  for  his  remark  was  a  visit  to 
the  park  which,  if  It  failed  to  produce  im- 
mediate park  Improvements,  at  least  pro- 
duced Immediate  maintenance. 

About  75  park  employees  preceded  tb« 
visit — the  largest  and  busiest  contingent  of 
its  kind,  according  to  nearby  residents— 
and  gave  the  park  its  first  professional  clean- 
ing in  a  long  time. 

Since  then,  the  parks  department  has  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  put  an  Improvement  plan 
in  motion. 

Last  fall,  it  advertised  for  an  estlmat«!d 
$100,000  worth  of  Jobs,  such  as  grading, 
planting,  fixing  steps  and  Improving  drain- 
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age  for  erosion,  but  bids  on  the  work  came 
back  at  $149,000  and  the  department  had  to 
reject  them. 

modification 

"The  next  step  was  to  have  the  plans  modi- 
fied," Mr.  Dombrowskl  said,  'reducing  the 
scope  and  changing  thi  materials.  We  did 
both  and  expect  to  get  approval  (to  adver- 
tise again)  from  the  mayor  In  about  a  week." 

Planning  for  a  second  stage  of  improve- 
ments, Mr.  Dombrowskl  said,  is  now  under 
way  for  work  to  begin,  hopefully,  this  fall. 
Much  of  the  work  will  be  simply  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first  stage. 

But  f.lso  Included  are  plans  to  enlarge  a 
small  playhouse  at  the  north  end  of  the  park 
where  city  recreation  workers  supervise  tots. 

"Unfortunately,  the  people  In  the  commu- 
nity asked  first  that  the  building  be  re- 
habilitated." Mr.  Dombrowskl  said.  "Later 
they  wanted  it  enlarged.  In  the  meantime, 
plans  were  proceeding  exclusive  of  the  en- 
largement and  we're  now  modifying  the  plan- 
ning contract  to  Include  it.  We  hope  plans 
can  be  finished  sometime  this  summer. 

"Until  we  worked  out  a  program,"  he  said, 
"it  was  February  1964.  Then  we  proceeded 
as  quickly  as  we  could  to  do  some  work." 

Proposals  for  the  playhouse,  according  to 
at  least  one  community  leader,  however,  fell 
on  deaf  ears  much  more  recently  than  a  year 
ago  February. 

"We  asked  them  (park  officials)  last  year 
to  improve  the  house  and  they  took  no 
note,"  claims  Mrs.  Frieda  Feldman.  chair- 
man of  the  Morningside  Renewal  Council's 
parks  committee. 

a  denial 

The  council  is  a  supercommlttee  In  the 
area,  representing  such  institutions  as  Co- 
lumbia, the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  and  dozens  of  neighborhood  and 
block  organizations  both  on  Morningside 
Heights  and  in  Harlem. 

"We  met  them  again  last  January."  Mrs. 
Feldman  said,  "and  they  denied  ever  hear- 
ing about  the  house." 

The  delays,  confusion,  and  conflicting  opin- 
ions surrounding  the  Improvement  program 
are  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  an  annota- 
tion in  this  year's  proposed  capital  budget. 
Under  provisions  for  Morningside  Park, 
which  have  risen  from  $750,000  to  $800,000, 
it  reads : 

"The  [original]  allocation  provided  con- 
struction funds  for  stage  III  of  the  overall 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  of  this  park 
as  well  as  for  Increased  costs  on  prior  stages. 
Inasmuch  as  construction  of  stage  I  has  not 
been  undertaken,  and  no  plans  have  been 
prepared  for  stage  II  or  stage  III,  construc- 
tion funds  for  stage  III  may  be  deferred  to  a 
future  [annual)  budget." 

The  third  and  final  stage  of  the  program, 
however.  Is  now  scheduled  for  1966-67  and 
includes  a  project  that  touches  a  controver- 
sial—and, significantly,  the  only  well  main- 
tained—part of  the  park,  the  fenced  Colum- 
bia-Community Athletic  Field,  a  ball  field 
which  the  university  built  in  1956  at  a  cost 
of  some  $250,000. 

Under  a  special  agreement,  the  city  has 
maintained  the  field  and  a  field  house  at  a 
yearly  expense  of  about  $30,000,  or  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  annual  cost  of  run- 
ning the  entire  park,  according  to  figures 
supplied  by  Samuel  M.  White,  the  parks  de- 
partment's director  of  maintenance. 

"^he  agreement  between  the  university  and 
the  city,  which  required  special  enabling 
legislation  In  Albany,  stipulated  that  the 
university  would  construct  It.  But  the  final 
stage  of  the  park's  improvement  program 
uicludes  certain  work  connected  with  the 
ueld,  albeit  outside  the  fence,  such  as  land- 
scaping and  a  retaining  wall. 

Although  plans  do  not  specify  the  coet  of 
thlB  work,  nearly  $500,000   is  supposed  to 


be  appropriated  for  the  third  stage,  which 
will  Include  other  projects  such  as  new  park 
benches  and  new  lighting. 

Critical  questions  about  Columbia's  using 
public  park  land  for  its  private  use  at  certain 
times — arose  then — and  revived  with  already 
announced  plans  for  a  similarly  operated 
town-and-gown  gymnasium  Immediately 
north  of  the  field. 

"It  almost  looks  like  one  for  the  public, 
one  for  the  private  kitty — share  and  share 
alike,"  claims  Eugenia  Flatow,  Democratic 
leader  in  the  seventh  assembly  district, 
which  includes  the  park. 

agreement 

When  the  city  and  Columbia  reached 
agreement  on  the  gymnasium  4  years  ago. 
Commissioner  Morris  commented: 

"It  has  been  a  great  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  my  predecessor,  Robert  Moses  (for- 
mer parks  commissioner) ,  and  to  me  that 
Columbia  and  the  department  of  parks  have 
cooperated  in  the  effective  tise  of  certain 
park  lands  for  4  years." 

Mrs.  Flatow  finds  no  such  source  of  satis- 
faction. "Nobody  can  find  his  way  through 
the  budgetary  quicksand  left  by  Robert 
Moses,"  he  said.  "It  Is  Intended  to  confuse. 
If  not  deceive." 

According  to  an  agreement  similar  to  that 
for  the  athletic  field,  Columbia  will  build 
the  gymnasium,  which  will  Include  three 
floors,  one,  by  contract,  that  must  be  set 
aside  for  the  community's  exclusive  use. 

On  the  athletic  field,  the  university  has 
exclusive  rights  during  the  school  year  on 
days  when  classes  are  In  session.  Organized 
boys'  teams  from  the  community  can  use  It 
over  weekends  and  during  vacations. 

The  gymnaslimri  building  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $9  million  and,  according  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a  current  fund  drive,  should  be  com- 
pleted in  about  3  years,  says  Joseph  D.  Cof- 
fee, Jr.,  the  university's  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent for  alumni,  who  are  contributing  for 
the  project. 

It  will  rise  150  feet  from  the  park  to  an 
elevation  above  Morningside  Drive  behind 
St.  John's — a  Juxtaposition  that  has  brought 
scorn  from  some  residents. 

concession 

"There  have  been  some  complaints,"  con- 
cedes Ralph  J.  Furey,  the  university's  di- 
rector of  athletics.  "They  come  mostly  from 
some  people  who  think  any  piece  of  park 
is  sacred." 

Original  specifications  called  for  2y2  acres 
to  accommodate  the  g3nnnasuim  project. 

Mr.  Furey  points  out,  however,  that  the 
university's  athletic  program  on  the  field  has 
served  2,000  boys  from  98th  to  135th  Streets, 
Lenox  Avenue  in  Harlem  to  Riverside  Drive, 
organized  Into  such  teams  as  "The  Panthers" 
from  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  one  sponsored 
by  the  Manhattan  Christian  Reformed 
Church. 

Meanwhile,  outside  the  field's  fence,  the 
park  continues  to  deteriorate. 

"I've  seen  broken  glass  and  piles  of  debris 
that  have  been  there  for  3  winters,"  Mr.  Thau 
said.  "There  are  broken  slats  on  benches 
that  have  never  been  fixed.  A  few  bucks 
would  make  the  park  beautiful." 

The  Immediate  cai^e  of  the  trash,  of 
course,  is  the  attitude  of  those  who  drop  it. 
Picking  It  up.  Immediately  or  otherwise.  Is 
another  matter. 

"You  don't  Just  pick  up  glass,"  said  Mr. 
White,  the  maintenance  man.  "You  have  to 
sweep  and  sweep. 

"We  should  begin  with  an  education  pro- 
gram." he  said.  "When  people  realize  they're 
taxpayers,  they  care  more. 

"When  they  break  a  slat  In  a  bench."  he 
said,  "it  costs  $2  per  linear  foot  to  repair. 
It  costs  $160  to  fix  the  whole  bench.  Their 
own  mothers  can  come  along  and  cant  sit 
down." 


The  department  employs  17  people  and 
spends  about  $115,000  annually  in  Morning- 
side Park  out  of  a  total  maintenance  budget 
of  $38  million  for  36,000  acres  of  parks  in 
the  city. 

But  these  flgxires  do  not  even  represent  a 
proportion  to  the  council's  Mrs.  Feldman. 
They  represent  a  cipher. 

CHARGE 

"The  parks  department  has  abandoned  the 
park,"  she  said,  "as  it  has  all  of  Harlem's 
parks." 

Mr.  Dombroskl  and  Mr.  White  disagree. 

A  new  5-foot  fence  costing  $88,890  Is 
presently  being  Installed  along  the  Harlem 
side  of  the  park  and  up  123d  Street  to  Am- 
sterdam Avenue. 

"We  want  to  see  work  done  there,"  Mr. 
Dombroskl  said,  "Just  like  the  people  do." 

"We're  not  giving  up  an  inch,"  Mr.  White 
said. 

Then  Mr.  White  remembered  that  the  board 
of  education,  despite  objection  by  the  plan- 
ning commission,  has  plans  approved  for  the 
future  Public  School  36  on  1.35  acres  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  park.  The  school  is 
scheduled  to  rise  to  three  stories,  contain 
1,200  grammar  school  students  and  open  In 
February  1967. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOHN  J. 
ROONEY.  OF  NEW  YORK,  BEFORE 
THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 44 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
SF>eaker,  because  of  my  interest  in  the 
subject  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  antireligious  activities 
in  that  area.  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Monday, 
May  10.  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  44  which  I  introduced  on 
January  4.  1965,  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  against  the  persecution  of 
persons  by  Soviet  Russia  because  of  their 
religion.    The  following  is  my  testimony : 

Testimont  of  Hon.  John  J.  Rooney  Before 

Subcommittee  on  Eubope,  Monoat,  Mat 

10, 1965 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  this 
distinguished  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  44,  which  I 
Introduced  on  January  4,  1965,  to  express 
condemnation  of  the  persecution  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia  Is  a  long 
and  melancholy  story  which  has  found  new 
forms  of  insidious  expression  under  the  So- 
viet regime.  In  this  week  when  we  observe 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  we  recall  the  near  disaster  and  defeat 
of  our  erstwhile  Russian  allies  in  the  early 
days  of  the  conflict.  Military  historians  dis- 
close that  this  early  Soviet  military  break- 
down was  due  in  large  measure  to  Stalin's 
decimation  of  the  Russian  officer  corps  In 
the  purges  of  1936-39.  Many  of  these  com- 
petent officers  were  Jews,  and  Stalin  used  the 
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opportunity  to  liquidate  them  because  of  his 
obsessive  antl-Semltlsm. 

After  the  war.  Stalin's  antl-Semltlc  terror 
took  on  new  dimensions  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  Jewish  officials.  Jewish  diplomats. 
Jewish  professionals,  and  Jewish  military 
personnel.  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  of  Russia  fought  bravely  among  their 
non-Jewish  fellow  citizens  to  defend  their 
country  against  the  Nazi  onslaught. 

Soviet  antl-Semltlsm  persisted  under  the 
Khrushchev  regime,  despite  some  slight  re- 
laxation in  other  forms  of  Communist 
tyranny  In  Rvissla.  and  It  shows  no  signs  of 
abating  under  the  new  regime  that  has  suc- 
ceeded Khrushchev. 

The  government  apparatus  Is  the  domi- 
nant sector  In  a  Communist  state.  Jews 
have  been  systematically  removed  from  posi- 
tions of  Influence  in  the  public  Institutions 
of  the  Soviet  Union  until  now  when  they  are 
virtually  e.xcluded.  There  were  Jewish  diplo- 
mats: today  there  are  hardly  any.  There 
were  ranking  Jewish  officers  In  the  armed 
forces:  today  there  are  virtually  none.  There 
were  high  Jewish  officials  In  the  bureauc- 
racy: by  now  they  have  been  removed.  This 
process  of  Jewish  exclusion  has  been  a  de- 
liberate systematic  policy  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today  Jews  are  less  than  second- 
class  citizens  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  tourists  returning  from  Russia 
tell  us  of  their  sad  contacts  with  Rxisslan 
Jews.  The  official  Soviet  tourist  organiza- 
tion, which  guides  visitors  In  Russia,  at- 
tempts to  discourage  any  contacts  between 
American  tourists  and  Russian  Jews.  Those 
visitors  who  manage  to  find  their  way  to 
the  dwindling  number  of  synagogues  in  Rus- 
sian cities  are  confronted  with  a  depressing 
experience.  They  frequently  are  ushered  to 
a  front  pew  In  the  synagogue,  which  they 
quickly  find  is  reserved  for  foreign  visitors. 
The  object,  of  course.  Is  to  cut  them  off  from 
even  conversation  with  their  coreligionists. 

Those  American  Jews  who  converse  with 
Russian  Jews  find  them  afraid  and  hesi- 
tant— even  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  synagogue. 
The  Soviet  oppression  has  reached  Into  the 
house  of  God.  Yet  the  Russian  Jews  crave 
contact  and  knowledge  of  Jewish  communi- 
ties outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  American  tourist  reported  a  conver- 
sation In  a  synagogue  with  an  oldtime  Rus- 
sian employee  of  the  American  Embassy. 
This  employee  had  been  Jailed  in  1946  and 
was  recently  released  from  prison.  He 
wanted  to  stop  at  the  American  Embassy 
to  arrange  for  his  sorely  needed  retirement 
benefits.  Yet  he  was  terrified  to  go  near 
the  place. 

We  must  speak  out  against  this  terror,  this 
persecution,  this  travesty  on  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  humanity  that  are  being  perpe- 
trated In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  fitting  that 
Americans  of  all  faiths  and  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Join  together  in  these 
Halls  of  Congress  and  express  the  indignation 
of  America  at  the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews. 

My  resolution  is  intended  to  be  the  first 
step  In  what  I  feel  we  the  Congress,  the 
administration,  and  the  free  people  of  this 
great  Republic  must  In  all  conscience  do  and 
do  Immediately. 

I  hope  that  my  resolution  will  evoke  suf- 
ficient expressions  of  concern  and  sxipport 
from  the  Members  of  this  body  and  from 
the  Senate  that  little  time  will  be  lost  In 
its  adoption.  The  world  must  know  now 
how  we  as  a  nation  feel  about  this  evil  and 
tragic  attack  upon  our  fellow  men. 

So.  Madam  Chairman.  I  say  to  you  and  to 
the  other  distinguished  members  of  this 
committee,  the  need  for  immediate  action  is 
clearly  obvious,  the  time  for  such  action  Is 
now  upon  us.  If  the  cause  we  fought  for 
20  years  ago.  the  caiise  for  which  thousands 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  suffered  and  died. 


is  not  to  be  in  vain,  we  cannot  and  we  must 
not  defer  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  coun- 
teract this  Satanic  menace. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOHN  J. 
ROONEY  OF  NEW  YORK  BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPE  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 43 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Tork.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  past  Monday,  May  17, 
I  presented  testimony  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  43  which  I  co- 
sponsored  and  which  instructs  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  bring 
up  the  Baltic  States  question  before 
the  United  Nations.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude my  testimony  in  the  Record. 
Testimony  of  Hon.  John  J.  Rooney,  Before 

sttbcommrttee  on   exjrope  of  the   house 

Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs.  May   17, 

1965 

Madam  Chairman  tuid  all  the  distin- 
guished members  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
am  most  gratified  that  you  are  conducting 
hearings  to  consider  the  legislation  which  I 
cosponsored  on  January  4  last.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  43  Is  designed  to  take  the 
first  steps  to  correct  an  evil  situation  which 
the  world  has  too  long  Ignored.  I  am  grate- 
ful, too.  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  In  support  of  the  proposal  made 
by  my  colleagues  and  me.  This  bill  would 
instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  to 
raise  the  unfortunate  Baltic  situation  before 
that  body  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
and  more  Importantly  to  obtain  a  change  In 
the  status  and  well-being  of  the  people  of 
these  enslaved  countries. 

Today  we  are  approaching  the  anniver- 
sary date  when  24  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
unleashed  Its  secret  police  to  perpetrate  a 
savage  attack  upon  the  liberty-loving  people 
of  the  Baltic  States. 

Mass  deportation,  murder,  rape,  beatings, 
and  all  types  of  vicious  indignities  were  suf- 
fered by  the  unfortunate  people  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  To  these  people  who 
loved  freedom  and  basked  In  their  newly  won 
Independence,  the  Illegal  and  ruthless  acts 
of  the  Soviets  brought  misery,  suffering,  and 
terror. 

Gone  is  the  golden  light  of  freedom;  gone 
is  the  glorious  vision  of  a  land  of  opportunity 
and  hope  for  themselves  and  their  children; 
gone  is  even  the  sun  from  their  lives  leaving 
only  nights  of  blackness  and  despair. 

In  this  great  land  of  ours  today  there  are 
many  of  these  fine  Baltic  people  who  escaped 
the  bestial  guards  and  the  dogs  who  sought 
to  keep  them  virtual  prisoners.  We  are 
proud  of  these  fine  American  citizens  for 
they  have  brought  to  us  their  skills  and 
craftsmanship.  They  have  brought  with 
them  great  Industry  and  a  love  of  work.  In 
spite  of  their  sorrows  and  their  painful  mem- 
ories they  have  brought  us  music,  poetry, 
and  art  to  lift  our  hearts.  But  of  most  Im- 
portance they  have  brought  us  living  ex- 
amples of  courage  and  undiminished  love 
of  liberty  and  Independence. 


Today  as  we  fight  to  prevent  the  sinister 
attempted  encroachment  of  communism 
upon  small  and  unarmed  countries  of  the 
world,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  direct 
the  forceful  public  awareness  of  the  natlonj 
of  the  world  to  the  Soviet  Union's  own  clear- 
cut  policy  of  imperialism  which  continues  to 
enslave  these  Baltic  people  who  have  suffered 
so  much.  Surely  this  vivid  evidence  of  Mos- 
cow's present-day  colonial  policy  should  be 
ample  evidence  of  the  future  which  lies  in 
store  for  any  nation  which  gives  up  its  strug- 
gle for  Independence  and  embraces  the  empty 
promises  offered  by  communism. 

Madam  Chairman,  no  red-blooded  Amerl- 
can  who  prides  himself  In  the  American  her- 
itages which  we  hold  dear  can  long  continue 
to  remain  mute  or  complacent  while  our 
Baltic  kinsmen  and  neighbors  find  each  day 
under  the  Illegal  domination  of  Soviet  rule 
so  depressing  and  so  unpalatable.  Our  pub- 
lic conscience  and  our  personal  honor  de- 
mand that  we  move  at  once  to  see  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  both  Individually  and 
in  concert  take  such  action  as  will  force  the 
Red  leadership  in  Moscow  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  and  right  the  wrongs  of  the  blessed 
people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

It  was  to  achieve  specific  remedial  action 
that  several  of  us  submitted  the  proposed 
legislation  now  under  review.  I  feel  that 
this  Congress  and  this  administration  in 
keeping  with  Its  "can  do"  philosophy  must 
take  the  initiative  in  speedy  and  forceful 
action  through  the  U.N.  to  obtain  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Soviet  troops,  agents,  and 
"puppeteers"  from  these  three  Innocent  slave 
states;  to  return  all  the  people  in  forced 
exile  or  In  slave  camps;  and  to  give  true 
sovereignty  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion to  all  of  the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

To  that  task  and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  objective.  Madam  Chairman  and 
members  of  this  subcommittee.  I  have 
pledged  my  fullest  cooperation  and  my  most 
energetic  supoprt.  I  covet  sincerely  similar 
cooperation  and  support  of  this  legislation 
from  all  my  colleagues. 


May  20,  1965 
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A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  FEDERAL 
POWER  COMMISSION  FROM  EX- 
ERCISING JURISDICTION  OVER 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bandstra]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  of  1935  so  as  to  spe- 
cifically exclude  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission from  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  existing  la« 
giving  the  Commission  such  jurisdiction, 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Con- 
gress, when  it  passed  the  law  in  1935.  ever 
intended  to  confer  such  jurisdiction. 

However,  in  July  1963.  the  FPC  at- 
tempted to  extend  its  control  over  cer- 
tain operations  of  REA-financed  coop- 
eratives. New  legislation  is  therefore 
necessary  to  preclude  any  possibility 
that  the  FPC  might,  at  some  future  date, 
assume  jurisdiction  over  rural  electric 
cooperatives. 


This  new  legislation  is  justified  for  two 
Important  reasons. 

The  FPC,  first  of  all,  has  no  statutory 
authority  for  jurisdiction  over  REA  co- 
operatives. The  Federal  Power  Act  of 
1935  gave  the  FPC  regulatory  powers 
over  certain  activities  of  investor-owned 
utilities.  But  this  law  says  nothing  about 
PPC  jurisdiction  over  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. The  Congress  could  hardly 
have  intended  to  confer  such  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  not  until  a  year  later,  in 
1936.  that  the  Congress  passed  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  and  thereby  provided 
for  Government  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  REA  cooperatives. 

Second,  there  Is  no  need  for  FPC  con- 
trol   over    rural    electric    cooperatives. 
The  FPC  exercises  legitimate  jurisdic- 
tion over  investor-owned  utilities,  which 
operate  in  a  situation  where  conflicts 
may  arise  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  electric  power.    The  rural  co- 
operatives, however,  operate  under  quite 
different  circumstances.    These  cooper- 
atives are  largely  owned  by  the  persons 
they  serve  and,  as  such,  are  inherently 
self-regulatory.    Furthermore,  the  coop- 
eratives already  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, which  has  adequate  supervisory 
power   over    the   activities   of    REA-fi- 
nanced cooperatives.    For  30  years,  the 
rural  cooperatives  have  operated  free  of 
any  FPC  controls  and,  during  this  pe- 
riod, have  done  an  excellent  job  of  bring- 
ing electric  power  to  rural  areas.    This 
has  been  the  case  in  Iowa,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.    There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  rural  coopera- 
tives or  the  public  interest  would  benefit 
by  extension  of  FPC  controls  over  a  sys- 
tem that  has  worked  so  well  in  the  past. 
Indeed,  should  the  FPC  extend  its  ju- 
risdiction to  rural  electric  cooperatives,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  results  would  be 
harmful.    Such  a  situation  would  pro- 
duce dual  governmental  regulation.    It 
would   be   both   costly    and   confusing. 
And  it  would  amount  to  excessive  gov- 
ernmental regulation  in  an  area  already 
well  regulated. 

Since  the  FPC  has  neither  the  author- 
ity for  jurisdiction  over  REA  coopera- 
tives nor  the  need  for  such  jurisdiction, 
I  feel  clarifying  legislation  is  needed  to 
avoid  any  future  difficulties. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  already 
have  been  held  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  I  hope  this  matter 
will  receive  prompt  attention  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  CRISIS 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  presented  by 
Michael  Peevey,  director  of  research  of 
the  California  Labor  Federation.  AFL- 


CIO,   before   the   U.S.   Department   of 
Labor,  May   12,   1965,   concerning  the 
strawberry  crops  in  California: 
Testimony  Presented  in  Behalf  or  Thos.  L. 
Pitts,     Secretart-Treasuheh,     California 
Labor  Federation,  APL-CIO.   Before  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  Examiner  E.  West 
Parkinson,  Representing  the  California 
Farm  Labor  Panel  Established  by  Secre- 
tary OF  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Salinas, 
Calif.,  May  12,  1965 

My  name  Is  Michael  Peevey  and  I  am  di- 
rector of  research  of  the  California  Labor 
Federation.  AFL-CIO.  I  am  appearing  In 
behalf  of  Thomas  L.  Pitts,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Alx>ut  3  weeks  ago  the  California  Farm 
Labor  Panel,  after  taking  testimony  here, 
acceded  to  grower  requests  and  recommended 
Importation  of  Mexican  farmworkers  In 
Monterey  County.  Secretary  Wlrtz  accepted 
the  panel's  findings  "without  qualification" 
and  a  total  of  1.403  foreign  workers  have 
already  been  consigned  to  the  Salinas  Grow- 
ers Farm  Labor  Association. 

At  that  time,  our  remarks  were,  of  neces- 
sity, brief.  Since  then  there  have  been  a 
number  of  new  developments  including  a 
new  request  for  an  additional  2.100  braceros. 
We  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
pand on  our  earlier  remarks,  and  to  comment 
upon  this  new  request. 

Since  the  hearings  3  weeks  ago,  Salinas 
Strawberries,  Inc.,  known  by  some  as  the 
world's  largest  strawberry  patch,  has  re- 
ported dally  In  the  mass  media  that  it  can't 
get  enough  people  to  harvest  its  crops  despite 
all  attempts.  They  claim  the  strawberries 
are  rotting  in  the  fields  and  that  they  are 
losing  $50,000  a  day. 

Carrying  on  their  much  ballyhooed  propa- 
ganda barrage,  the  Governor  was  asked  to 
designate  Monterey  County  a  disaster  area, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  convict 
labor  pick  the  strawberries.  Of  course,  this 
latter  request  shouldn't  be  surprising  since 
for  years  the  people  they  did  use  were  treated 
like  convicts.  Just  a  few  days  ago  they  also 
announced  that  they  were  going  to  South 
Dakota  to  recruit  reservation  Indians.  Just 
about  the  only  constant  In  this  volatile  situ- 
ation is  that  domestic  workers  have  been 
given  a  steady  "runaround."  What  are  the 
facts? 

In  1965  strawberry  planting  in  Monterey 
County  rxins  to  about  3,600  acres — of  this 
amount  one  firm,  Salinas  Strawberries,  has 
2,000  acres.  All  the  noise  and  newspaper 
headlines  about  crops  rotting  in  the  field  are 
,  being  generated  by  this  firm.  Owners  of  the 
remaining  1,600  acres  of  strawberries  have 
not  complained  about  a  lack  of  domestic 
workers,  nor  have  they  lodged  any  requests 
with  the  State  department  of  employment 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for  foreign 
nationals  to  come  in  and  help  out  in  the 
harvest.  In  fact,  the  San  Francisco  Sunday 
Chronicle,  May  9,  quoted  grower  George 
Otsukl  as  saying  that  within  a  week  he  had 
been  able  to  catch  up  without  losing  "any 
more  berries  than  we  visually  do  at  the  start 
of  the  season." 

Also,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  reported 
on  May  9  that:  "Despite  the  reported  short- 
age of  labor  for  the  strawberry  harvest,  labor 
recruiters  In  San  Jose  said  that  they  have  had 
to  halt  their  campaign  because  growers  have 
not  made  Jobs  avaUable. 

"A  spokesman  for  Community  RecriUtment 
of  Personnel  (CROP)  said  1  of  3  Salinas  Val- 
ley growers  receiving  help  laid  off  his  crew 
Friday  because  he  was  caught  up  on  the 
harvest." 

The  paper  also  said:  "A  spokesman  for 
CROP  said  working  conditions  at  Salinas 
Strawberries  were  Inferior,  with  toilets 
jointly  shared  by  men  and  women  workers 


often  500  yards  away,  and  a  single  drinking 
cup  provided  at  water  spigots." 

This  one  fijm,  Salinas  Strawberries,  is  the 
Goliath  of  the  strawberry  industry.  Yet  It 
has  not  offered  to  domestic  workers  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
regulations  of  December  19,  1964;  particu- 
larly family  housing  and  written  contracts. 
As  reported  In  the  press,  the  firm  Is  not  even 
offering  acceptable  toilet  faculties.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  field  conditions  are  a  pub- 
lic disgrace,  and,  over  the  past  weekend 
the  public  was  treated  to  a  real  tragicomedy. 
Over  1,000  pickers  queued  up  at  Salinas 
Strawberries  In  search  of  work.  But  hun- 
dreds were  turned  away  because  they 
couldn't  be  processed.  It  seems  a  bit  pe- 
culiar that  a  firm  so  In  need  of  workers 
should  act  In  such  a  way. 

Moreover,  It  wasn't  untU  less  than  2  weeks 
ago,  on  May  1,  that  this  company  started 
paying  wages  based  on  an  Incentive,  piece- 
rate  basis.  It  is  paying  75  cents  a  tray. 
Other  growers  in  this  area  and  elsewhere  in 
the  State  have  been  offering  piece  rates 
yielding  higher  hoxirly  earnings  than  this, 
for  weeks.  Belatedly,  the  grand  sachem  of 
the  strawberry  Industry  has  decided  to  be- 
come Just  a  little  bit  more  competitive.  But 
some  growers  pay  85  cents  a  tray.  So  Salinas 
Strawberries  Is  still  not  offering  a  competi- 
tive wage.  The  panel's  own  report  stated, 
"It  stands  to  reason,  moreover,  that  last- 
minute  compliance  on  the  eve  of  obtaining 
braceros  would  not  provide  a  real  test  of 
ability  to  recent  domestic  workers  vmder 
proper  conditions." 

Neighboring  strawberry  ffirms  are  offering 
$1.40  an  hour  plus  15  cents  a  tray  so  that  a 
worker  who  picks  two  trays  an  hour  gets 
$1.70  an  hour,  that  Is,  $1.40  plus  the  two 
trays  at  15  cents  a  tray — while  at  Salinas 
Strawberries  the  same  worker  would  get 
$1.50  an  hour.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  where 
workers  wUl  go,  to  what  fields  they  will  be 
attracted  when  such  a  wage  disparity  exists? 
In  this  regard  In  San  Joaquin  County,  at 
the  Al  Brocchlnl  farm,  there  Is  no  farm- 
worker problem.  The  farm  Is  organized  by 
the  Agrlcult\aral  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. A  few  days  ago  there  were  192  men 
in  the  field  and  they  did  not  expect  to  have 
any  trouble  getting  all  the  additional  workers 
they  needed.  The  going  wage  at  piece  rate 
was  85  cents  a  tray,  which  averaged  out  to 
around  $2  an  ho\xr  for  workers  who  could 
pick  more  than  two  trays  an  hour. 

The  wages  paid  and  the  working  condi- 
tions offered  by  Salinas  Strawberries  are  not 
competitive  with  those  being  paid  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  nor  with  the  above  noted 
AWOC-organlzed  farm  in  San  Joaquin 
County.  Yet  this  firm  has  set  forth  a  steady 
stream  of  propaganda,  using  their  tremen- 
dous economic  power  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  agribusiness  community  to  try  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  strawberries,  unless 
picked  by  Imported  foreign  workers,  will  cost 
more  than  caviar.  This  type  of  scare  tactic 
Is  an  old  technique.  Anyone  with  a  little 
foresight  knew  that  such  an  attempt  would 
be  made,  as  we  pointed  out  over  a  year  ago. 
Salinas  Strawberries  hopes  to  frighten  and 
dupe  the  public  and  thereby  use  the  force 
of  outraged  public  opinion  to  force  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  reopen  the  floodgates 
for  the  mass  Importation  of  temporary  for- 
eign workers  in  direct  contradiction  of  the 
expressed  will  and  Intent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Neither  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  nor  hia 
California  Farm  Labor  Panel  can  afford  to 
sit  Idly  by  and  watch  such  an  occurrence. 
As  Glenn  Brockway,  Regional  Administrator 
of  the  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  stated  a  few  days  ago: 
"Heavy  labor  txirnover  In  Monterey  straw- 
berry work  has  been  ascribed  to  virtually 
everything   except   the   grower's   failure   to 
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provide  decent  housing,  wages,  supervision, 
and  working  conditions  for  his  workers." 

Salinas  Strawberries.  Inc.,  is  operating  In 
this  Instance,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  on 
the  basis  that  It  will  be  business  as  usual 
as  soon  as  we  bludgeon  the  Government  Into 
seeing  things  our  way.  They  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  away  with  such  arrogant  and 
baldly  transparent  strategem. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  under- 
employed domestic  agricultural  workers 
(Which  we  have  noted  In  previous  testimony) 
there  are  over  425.000  unemployed  workers 
In  California.  For  the  week  ending  April 
29.  1965.  3,112  persons  received  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits  In  Monterey  County. 
An  additional  12,965  persons  claimed  benefits 
In  Santa  Clara  County  and  in  San  Benito 
County  the  figure  was  373.  Thus  a  total  of 
over  16.000  persons  were  claiming  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  In  these  three  counties  only 
2  weeks  ago.  However,  these  16,000  per- 
sons are  not  the  only  unemployed;  there  are 
many  others.  For  example.  In  1964  total 
unemployment  In  Monterey  County  averaged 
4.800  of  which  2.480  were  covered  by  unem- 
ployment insurance.  Those  covered  by  un- 
employment compensation  equaled  52  per- 
cent of  the  total  unemployed.  If  we  make 
the  logical  and  conservative  assimiptton,  that 
the  16.000  Insured  unemployed  In  the  3 
counties  equal  about  55  percent  of  total 
unemployment  In  Monterey.  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  Benito  Counties,  then  for  the  period 
ending  April  29,  1965,  there  were  about  30.000 
persons  unemployed  in  the  3  counties 
combined. 

Out  of  the  30,000  unemployed  there  are 
many  workers  willing  and  able  to  harvest 
strawberries  If  they  were  not  given  the  "run- 
around"  by  growers  who  want  braceroe.  not 
domestics. 

In  this  regard  we  would  once  again  remind 
the  panel  of  an  important  fact.  Domestic 
agricultural  workers  are  not  covered  by  Cali- 
fornia's unemployment  Insurance  system. 
If  an  unemployed  worker  currently  draw- 
ing unemployinent  compensation  takes  a  Job 
In  agriculture  and  then  becomes  unemployed 
he  is  no  longer  eligible  for  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits.  He  would  not  be  covered 
by  unemployment  Insurance  again  unless  by 
his  own  devices  he  got  a  nonfarm  Job.  And 
even  if  he  succeeded  In  getting  a  nonfarm 
Job  and  later  became  unemployed,  he  could 
be  denied  his  benefits  If  he.  as  a  now  ex- 
perienced farmworker,  refused  farmwork. 
However,  under  California's  unempIo3mient 
Insurance  program,  a  farm  employer  may 
voluntarily  decide  to  cover  his  employees 
under  unemployment  Insurance.  Such  a 
step  would  be  one  Indicator  of  good  faith  of 
the  grower.  But  is  there  any  indication  that 
such  a  step  Is  even  contemplated  here  in 
Salinas? 

Another  point  needs  attention  In  light  of 
the  claim  that  strawberries  are  going  to  cost 
more  than  caviar.  At  present  harvesters  are 
being  paid  75  to  85  cents  a  tray.  There 
are  12  pint  baskets  to  a  tray  plus  a  "rakeoff" 
which  nets  another  two  baskets,  thus  yielding 
all  told  14  baskets  to  a  tray.  Yesterday  the 
price  of  a  basket  of  strawberries  In  the  San 
Francisco  area  was  surveyed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO.  The  go- 
ing price  in  most  markets  was  39  cents  a 
basket.  Assiiming  14  bafkets  to  a  tray,  this 
yields  $5.46  a  tray.  If  the  piece-rate  wage 
was  raised  from  85  cents  to  $1  a  truy — thus 
raising  the  average  picker's  wage  to  about  $2 
an  hoiir — the  cost  to  the  housewife  would 
only  be  about  1  cent  more  per  basket  of 
strawberries.  Even  If  the  piece-rate  per  tray 
was  raised  to  $1.15  the  cost  of  a  basket  of 
strawberries  at  retail  would  only  rise  about  2 
cents,  from  39  to  41  cents  a  basket.  These 
figures  give  another  Indication  of  the  grossly 
exaggerated  claims  of  the  growers  that  higher 
labor  costs  will  put  them  In  bankruptcy 
court. 


This  Is  Just  another  reason  why  the  patent- 
ly absurd  claims  of  this  one  big  grower  In 
the  Salinas  area  should  be  viewed  with 
skepticism.  The  firm  has  discredited  Itself 
in  the  eyes  of  all  objective  observers. 

A  spokesman  for  Salinas  strawberries,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sacramento  Bee,  stated  that 
his  firm  Is  sacrificing  everything  In  an  at- 
tempt to  save  300  acres  of  Its  best  berries. 
This  Is  a  transparent  falsity:  they  are  not 
making  the  sacrifice  of  paying  wages  com- 
petitive with  the  other  growers  In  the  area. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  company  Is  actively 
discouraging  local  workers  from  seeking  out 
Jobs  In  the  strawberry  harvest.  They  simply 
do  not  want  domestic  workers  to  do  the  Job. 
They  want  to  pay  as  low  a  wage  as  possible, 
and  as  long  as  growers  can  get  away  with 
paying  abysmally  low  wages — wages  less  than 
half  the  average  hourly  wage  paid  In  the 
State — the  taxpayers  of  California  will  foot 
the  difference  in  higher  welfare  costs.  As 
secretary- treasurer  Thos.  L.  Pitts  has  point- 
ed out  repeatedly,  Callfornlans  pay  a  double 
subsidy  to  the  growers  when  braceros  are 
employed    in    this   country. 

Through  taxes  Callfornlans  pay  the  stag- 
gering health  and  welfare  cost  of  supporting 
domestic  farm  workers  and  their  families 
who,  because  of  the  deplorable  wages,  un- 
employment and  underemployment  perpetu- 
ated by  the  foreign  farm  labor  program,  are 
Ill-clothed.  Ill-housed,  Ill-educated  and  Ill- 
treated.  In  farm  communities  domestic 
agricultural  workers  represent  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  on  welfare. 

The  failure  of  the  growers  to  keep  pace 
with  the  wages  in  other  sectors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia economy  also  has  meant  the  California 
economy  has  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
and  other  revenues. 

Also,  whenever  braceros  come  In.  money 
leaves  this  country  because  the  only  purpose 
they  have  In  coming  Is  to  take  their  earn- 
ings back  to  Mexico. 

The  panel  currently  has  before  It  an  ad- 
ditional request  for  some  2.100  braceros.  Now 
the  grand  scheme  of  things  Is  coming  Into 
focus.  Over  1  year  ago,  on  March  13,  1964, 
Thomas  L  Pitts,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
California  Labor  Federation.  AFL-CIO.  stated 
in  testimony  before  Governor  Brown  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  that: 

"Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  the 
crowning  touch  has  yet  to  be  discussed.  We 
have  In  mind  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  Sunday  punch  being  readied  for  delivery 
to  the  public  and  the  Congress  at  the  critical 
moment  In  1965  is  a  coldly  calculated  staging 
of  a  few  crops  rotting  In  the  fields.  This 
time-tested  and  unsurpassed  agribusiness 
propaganda  device  could  in  fact  be  Invoked 
at  token  cost  to  an  industry  whose  dominant 
forces  are  quite  accustomed  to  planning  In 
long-range  terms,  particularly  In  a  crop  or 
two  where  harvest  labor  costs  are  a  major 
portion  of  production  expenses.  Augment- 
ing the  minimization  of  actual  losses  In  such 
a  maneuver,  due  to  the  deliberate  failure  to 
utilize  harvest  labor.  Is  the  fact  that  removal 
of  the  planned  stu-plus  acreage  from  the  har- 
vest operation  is  simply  a  variant  of  the 
green  dropping  of  peaches,  as  an  example, 
practiced  in  most  years  under  the  growers' 
marketing  orders  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
more  favorable  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  In  other  words,  although  the  ton- 
nage harvested  would  be  reduced,  net  Income 
could  be  maintained  at  or  near  normal  level 
through  high  prices  Induced  by  relatively  low 
marketings. 

"But  think  of  the  bonanza  that  would  be 
reaped  in  the  press  and  quickly  converted 
Into  the  ultimate  bludgeon  for  permanent 
resuscitation  of  the  foreign  labor  Importa- 
tion program.  We  are  by  no  means  alone. 
Incidentally.  In  recognizing  certain  Indicators 
that  this  has  been  in  fact  an  Integral  part 
of  the  timetable  that  has  been  plotted  for 
use  If  necessary  In  the  saturation  campaign 


zeroed  In  on  unqualified  public  acceptance 
of  the  bracero  program  as  a  clear  but  neces- 
sary  evil. 

"New  let  us  be  perfectly  frank  in  stating 
that  we  are  truly  at  a  loss  for  words  to  do 
Justice  to  this  entire  proposition.  The  nor- 
mal adjectives  that  might  be  applied  to  this 
thoroughly  Incredible  proposal  simply  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  situation.  If  the  State 
of  California  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  capable  of  buying  this  package,  then  we 
freely  predict  that  the  peddlers  of  the  Brook- 
lyn  Bridge  are  on  the  threshold  of  their 
lushest  days." 

Tlie  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  on  May 
6,  ran  a  banner  headline,  accompanied  by 
pictures  and  stated  that  hundreds  of  acres 
of  strawberries  would  be  plowed  under  be- 
ginning the  following  day  because  of  lack 
of  pickers.  Yet  Saturday's  Los  Angeles 
Times  noted  that  only  a  portion  of  l  acre 
was  plowed  under  as  a  "symbol."  The  whole 
episode  was  a  pure  and  simple  public  rela- 
tions exercise.  It's  a  gimmick  and  should 
fool  no  one. 

Let's  state  for  the  record  what  everybody 
knows  already.  The  great  "strawberry 
crisis"  Is  a  rigged  crisis.  It  Is  a  deliberately 
deceptive  publicity  campaign,  possibly  in 
collusion  with  the  State's  other  major  agri- 
business Interests,  to  try  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  acquiesce  to  the  growers'  demand 
for  cheap  foreign  labor.  Public  relations 
men  have  been  tttrnlng  out  reams  of  releases 
about  disaster  areas,  crops  rotting  In  the 
fields,  and  the  need  for  convict  labor. 

Of  course.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  date 
for  the  threatened  "plow-under"  of  some 
acreage,  according  to  Monday's  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  May  10,  has  been  moved 
back  1  week.  How  many  times  can  this 
Salinas  "Peter"  cry  "wolf"  before  his  cries 
lose  even  the  faintest  echo  of  a  ring  of 
truth. 

And  how  long  before  the  public  raises  the 
cry  of  "Hoax,  hoax?" 

Yet  out  of  this  propaganda  barrage  the 
agribusiness  community  In  the  State  hopes 
to  force  the  Department  of  Labor  to  back 
down.  What's  happening  in  Salinas  amounts 
to  a  "test  case."  And  the  potential  payoff, 
to  agribusiness,  is  the  resvirrection  of  the 
entire  discredited  bracero  program  under 
Public  Law  414. 

In  this  case  there  Is  no  "middle  ground." 
It  Is  a  cleverly  calculated  gambit,  and  the 
panel  must  turn  It  down  out  of  hand. 


HALTING  THE  DOLLAR  DRAIN 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hungate]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Interest  of  halting  the  dollar  drain  and 
protecting  our  gold  reserves.  President 
Johnson  has  recommended  that  persons 
taking  vacations  consider  the  wonders 
and  excitement  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  But  a  recent  article  by  John 
Crosby  indicates  that,  as  yet.  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  made  it  as  simple  to 
find  out  about  vacation  resorts  and  scenic 
areas  of  this  country  as  it  is  to  find  out 
about  foreign  covmtrles. 

In  an  effort  to  check  on  Mr.  Crosby's 
article.  I  placed  a  call  to  the  U.S.  Travel 
Bureau  and  was  advised  It  could  not  give 
out  Information  to  VS.  citizens  but  I 
was  referred  to  the  National  Association 
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of  Travel  Organizations.  These  people 
were  very  courteous  but  only  furnished 
me  a  listing  of  various  chambers  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  United  States  to 
whom  I  could  write.  In  short,  I  find  no 
central  clearinghouse  that  can  furnish 
information  designed  to  promote  and 
provoke  vacations  in  America. 

For  those  having  the  same  dififlculties 
as  myself,  in  planning  an  ail-American 
vacation,  I  can  only  recommend  the 
somewhat  dated  works  written  by 
Thomas  W.  Jackson,  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  such  as  "On  a  Train 
Through  Arkansas,"  "Through  Missouri 
on  a  Mule,"  "Don't  Miss  It !  See  America 
First,"  "Take  a  Joy  Ride  With  Thomas 
W.  Jackson  to  the  Land  of  Smiles." 
"Thomas  W.  Jackson  Catches  a  Fish  and 
Tells  the  Story,"  "Thomas  W.  Jackson 
Coming  With  'Good  Stuff'  100  Percent 
Fun,"  "Thomas  W.  Jackson  With  All  the 
Funny  Ones,"  and  "You  Can't  Beat  It." 

As  preliminary  research  on  a  vacation, 
I  would  suggest.  "Through  Missouri  on 
a  Mule."  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  the  John  Crosby  article: 

It's  Not  So  Simple  To   See  U.S.  Piest 
(By  John  Crosby) 

London,  April  19. — A  Greenwich  Village 
lady  wrote  me  the  other  day  to  complain 
that  she  had  taken  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  at  his  word  when  he  told  Americans 
to  stay  home  this  summer  and  keep  all 
those  precious  American  dollars  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  She  decided  to  stay  and  see 
America. 

"Wanting  to  know  something  about  the 
natives,  where  to  go,  what  to  see,  how  much 
to  tip.  I  called  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  asked 
If  they  had  any  travel  bulletins  they  could 
send  me."  she  said.  "There  was  a  shocked 
silence  at  the  other  end,  as  if  the  person  who 
took  my  call  held  the  receiver  away  from  her 
ear,  looked  at  It  In  amazement,  and  muttered 
under  her  breath.  "Why  do  they  always  put 
them  on  my  extension?'  " 

The  Department  of  Commerce  told  the 
lady  to  call  the  State  Department.  The 
State  Department  told  her  to  call  the  Com- 
merce Department.  When  she  told  State 
that  Commerce  had  already  bucked  her  over 
to  the  State,  Stete  said  rudely:  "All  right. 
I'll  give  you  a  name  to  call.  We  don't 
bother  with  Americans.  We  help  only 
European  tourists." 

When  she  finally  tracked  down  the  ntmne 
in  State,  the  name  said:  "Who  gave  you  my 
name?  Yes.  we  do  have  a  travel  department, 
but  It's  only  for  Europeans.  Go  to  a  travel 
agency  or  write  to  the  U.S.  Travel  Service." 

She  wrote  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  Back 
came  a  reply  mimeographed,  which  suggests 
that  many  other  Americans  thirsting  for 
information  about  their  own  country  got 
the  same  thing: 

"We  regret  that  we  do  not  have  travel 
literature  on  this  country  for  distribution 
within  the  country.  The  U.S.  Travel  Service 
is  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  travel  to  the 
United  States  from  abroad.  All  of  our 
materials  are  In  the  languages  of  the  coun- 
tries abroad  In  which  they  are  being  used. 
An  Inventory  is  not  maintained  In  this  coun- 
try. We  are  enclosing  a  list  of  Information 
in  the  various  States  which  we  hope  will  be 
helpful   to   you." 

But  the  lady  quite  understandably  doesn't 
want  to  write  50  separate  State  chambers  of 
commerce.  California  alone  has  seven  dif- 
ferent regional  ones.  She  tried  two  travel 
agents,  as  the  man  from  State  suggested. 
Apparently  neither  of  the  travel  agents  had 
eter  been  anywhere   In  the  United  States, 
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although  they  had  been  everywhere  around 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  could  only  sug- 
gest scenic  wonders  like  Niagara  Palls  or  the 
Grand  Canyon,  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  lady  wanted  passionately  to  do  some 
very  American  thing — go  down  the  Missis- 
sippi In  a  paddlewheeler,  see  Prank  Lloyd 
Wright's  houses,  visit  the  best  museums,  or 
maybe  Inspect  an  automobile  assembly  plant. 

It  seems  that  nobody  in  America  knows 
where  these  places  are.  You  can.  If  you  are 
an  American,  find  out  where  attractions  are 
In  Russia  or  Afghanistan  or  maybe  Tanzania. 
It's  only  the  United  States  that  hides  Its 
tourist  charms — at  least  from  its  own  citi- 
zens. Porelgners  know.  I'm  always 
astounded  at  how  much  visiting  English 
or  touring  Swedes  know  about  hidden  cul- 
tural assets  which  Americans  know  nothing 
at  all  about. 

However,  the  Greenwich  Village  lady  hasn't 
give  up  yet. 

"Perhaps  you  have  an  English  friend  w"Eo 
could  get  some  travel  Information  for  you 
about  the  United  States,"  she  wrote  me. 
"I'd  be  glad  to  exchange  some  beautiful 
brochures  on  Great  Brltlan." 

I'll  try  and  find  her  an  English  friend. 
But  It  would  be  easier,  wouldn't  It,  If  the 
U.S.  Government  let  down  the  bars  and 
allowed  Its  own  citizens  to  find  out  where  to 
travel  in  their  cotmtry? 

In  spite  of  the  plea  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Americans 
to  stay  home  this  summer,  the  airlines,  the 
shipping  lines,  the  travel  agencies  all  report 
a  record  year  for  travel  abroad. 

American  tourists  are  expected  to  spend 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  Europe  and 
Asia  this  summer,  thus  making  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  that  much  worse. 


The  Guamanlans  have  fully  demon- 
strated a  maturity  worthy  of  full  local 
autonomy.  Yet  they  are  treated  differ- 
ently from  people  who  live  in  other  unin- 
corporated territories. 

Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  has  been 
permitted  since  1947  to  elect  its  own 
Governor.  Although  it  Is  known  as  a 
Commonwealth,  Puerto  Rico  is  in  reality 
an  unincorporated  territory,  just  as  Is 
Guam.  Certainly  Puerto  Rico  has  not 
suffered  any  political,  economic,  or  social 
deterioration  since  its  citizens  were  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  self- 
government.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Guam,  which  is  free  of  many  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  Puerto  Rico,  could 
not  fare  as  well  with  an  elected  governor. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  governor  of  Guam 
by  its  people. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  this  action  I  do 
not  in  any  way  intend  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tions upon  the  character  or  ability  of 
the  incumbent  Governor,  who  is  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  and  who  Is  doing 
a  great  job.  He,  too,  I  am  sure  will  favor 
this  legislation. 

Let  us  not  delay  granting  a  well-earned 
recognition  to  a  group  of  deserving 
Americans. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  THE 
GOVERNOR  OF  GUAM 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  1,  1950,  President  Truman  signed 
into  law  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam. 
Under  its  provisions  Guam  became  an 
unincorporated  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  became  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  act  did  not 
afford  a  full  measure  of  democracy  to  the 
Guamanlans. 

Although  the  island  community  elects 
its  own  unicameral  legislature  the  execu- 
tive is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Guam  now 
seek  to  elect  their  own  Governor.  They 
are  not  asking  to  join  the  sisterhood  of 
States;  they  realize  that  their  small 
population  and  their  limited  economic 
resources  preclude  such  a  drastic  transi- 
tion. In  view  of  their  parochial  situa- 
tion, they  could  not.  and  do  not,  expect 
ever  to  attain  statehood.  But  they  do 
aspire  to  a  fuller  measure  of  democracy 
on  their  own  island.  After  all,  they  are 
American  citizens  and  as  such  are  right- 
ful heirs  to  the  form  of  government  Jef- 
ferson declared  in  1776  to  be  the  just  lot 
of  freemen,  a  government  which  derives 
its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 


COMMISSION  TO  APPROVE  FEDERAL 
NARCOTIC  DRUG  REGULATIONS 
PERTAINING  TO  MEDICAL  PRAC- 
TICE 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  F'ulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  January  of  1963  the  late 
President  Kennedy  created  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse. 
The  Commission  was  charged  with 
recommending  a  program  "to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  narcotic  and  nonnarcotic  drugs 
and  to  provide  appropriate  rehabilitation 
for  habitual  drug  misusers." 

President  Kennedy  gave  strong  Ex- 
ecutive recognition  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  national  problem  of  increasing  nar- 
cotic drug  addiction,  and  in  1962,  he 
called  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse.  Many  noted 
authorities  in  the  field  participated  in 
this  conference,  and  their  presentations 
and  discussions  provided  much  of  the 
basic  material  for  the  study  conducted  by 
the  subsequently  formed  Presidential 
Commission. 

The  Commission  submitted  its  report 
to  the  President  in  November  of  1963. 
Of  the  25  recommendations  contained  In 
that  report,  I  found  the  following  one  of 
particular  significance: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Federal 
regulations  be  amended  to  reflect  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  definition  of  legitimate 
medical  use  of  narcotic  drugs  and  legitimate 
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medical  treatment  of  a  narcotic  addict  are 
primarily  to  be  determined  by  the  medical 
profession. 

To  someone  unfamiliar  with  the  his- 
tory of  narcotic  drugs  regulation  in  this 
country  over  the  past  40  years,  this  rec- 
ommendation might  well  be  surprising. 
Who  but  the  medical  profession  is  in  a 
position  to  determine  the  legitimate 
medical  use  of  narcotic  drugs  and  the 
legitimate  medical  treatment  of  a  nar- 
cotic addict? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  here  in  the  United  States  it  is  a  po- 
lice agency  which,  with  relation  to  nar- 
cotic drugs,  decides  what  is  good  medi- 
cine and  what  is  not. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  enforcing  Federal 
laws  controlling  the  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs.  Of  these,  the  Harrison  Act  of 
1914  is  primary.  This  act  in  effect  limits 
the  uses  of  narcotic  drugs  in  the  United 
States  to  those  which  are  "legitimately 
medical"  by  "a  registered  physician,  den- 
tist, veterinary  surgeon,  or  other  practi- 
tioner in  the  course  of  his  professional 
practice." 

Bureau  regulations  which  interpret  the 
Harrison  Act  for  prescribers  and  dis- 
pensers of  narcotic  drugs  echo  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  in  saying: 

A  prescription,  in  order  to  be  effective  in 
legalizing  the  possession  of  unstamped  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
use  of  order  forms,  must  be  Issued  for  legiti- 
mate medical  purposes  (26  CFR  151.392 1 . 

So  far  so  good.  But  then  the  regula- 
tions go  on  to  say : 

An  order  purporting  to  be  a  prescription 
Issued  to  an  addict  or  habitual  user  of  nar- 
cotics, not  in  the  cotirse  of  professional  treat- 
ment but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
user  with  narcotics  sufflclent  to  keep  him 
comfortable  by  maintaining  his  customary 
use.  is  not  a  prescription  within  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  act. 

This  is  very  strange  language.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  regulations  of  a  Treas- 
ury Department  bureau  which  was  as- 
signed the  job  of  making  sure  that  cer- 
tain tax  laws  were  not  being  evaded.  In 
effect,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  states 
flatly  that  a  certain  kind  of  medical 
treatment  is  not  legitimate. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  regulation  has  stayed 
on  the  books  despite  specific  rulings  by 
the  Supreme  Court  with  which  it  is  in 
direct  conflict.  Of  these  rulings  the 
basic  one  is  the  following,  made  by  the 
Court  in  hinder  v.  United  States.  268 
U.S.  5  ( 1925 ) ,  setting  forth  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Harrison  Act: 

The  enactment  under  consideration  levies 
a  tax.  upheld  by  this  Court,  upon  every  per- 
son who  imports,  manufactures,  produces, 
compounds,  sells,  deals  in.  dispenses  or  gives 
away  opium  or  coca  leaves  or  derivatives 
therefrom,  and  may  regulate  medical  prac- 
tice in  the  States  only  so  far  as  reasonably 
appropriate  for  or  merely  incidental  to  its 
enforcement.  It  says  nothing  of  "addicts" 
and  does  not  undertake  to  prescribe  methods 
for  their  medical  treatment.  They  are 
diseased  and  proper  subjects  for  such  treat- 
ment, and  we  cannot  possibly  conclude  that 
a  physician  acted  Improperly  or  unwisely  or 
for  other  than  medical  purposes  solely  be- 
cause he  has  dispensed  to  one  of  them,  in 
the  ordinary  cotirse  and  in  good  faith,  four 


small  tablets  of  morphine  or  cocaine  for  relief 
of  conditions  Incident  to  addiction. 

And  the  court  also  warned,  in  Linder, 
that  earlier  decisions,  which  the  Bureau 
at  that  time  was  using  to  justify  its  in- 
tensive campaign  against  the  Nation's 
physicians,  were  limited  in  intent.  Con- 
cerning the  opinion  in  United  States  v. 
Behrman.  268  U.S.  280  (1922),  which  is 
still  one  of  the  Bureau's  favorite  cita- 
tions, the  Court  stated: 

This  opinion  related  to  definitely  alleged 
facts  and  must  be  so  understood.  •  •  •  The 
opinion  cannot  be  accepted  as  authority  for 
holding  that  a  physician  who  acts  bona  fide 
and  according  to  fair  medical  standards  may 
never  give  an  addict  moderate  amounts  of 
drugs  for  self-admlnlstratlon  In  order  to  re- 
lieve condlilons  incident  to  addiction.  En- 
forcement of  the  tax  demands  no  such  dras- 
tic rule,  and  If  the  act  had  such  scope  it 
would  certainly  encounter  grave  constitu- 
tional difficulties. 

The  Bureau  has  ignored  these  clear 
positions  of  the  Court.  Undoubtedly  its 
prescribing  and  dispensing  regulations 
would  have  been  challenged  and  changes 
enforced  had  it  not  been  for  the  plain 
fact  that  the  damage  had  been  done. 
As  the  Advisory  Coimcil  of  Judges  to  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency reported  last  year,  the  Linder  de- 
cision was  "too  late  to  change  the 
pattern": 

The  doctors  had  withdrawn.  The  addict 
could  not  reapproach  them.  The  peddler 
bad  taken  over,  and  his  profits  soared  as  en- 
forcement efforts  reduced  his  competition 
and  drove  his  customers  deeper  into  the 
underworld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  precisely  the  situ- 
ation we  have  been  in  ever  since.  And 
that  is  precisely  the  significance  of  the 
above-cited  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission.  After  a  40 -year 
period,  it  has  been  recognized  that  we 
must  somehow  get  the  drug  addict  and 
the  doctor  back  into  contact. 

To  repeat:  The  President's  Commis- 
sion asks  that  Federal  regulations  be 
amended  to  reflect  the  general  principle 
that  the  deflnition  of  legitimate  medical 
use  of  narcotic  drugs  and  legitimate  med- 
ical treatment  of  a  narcotic  addict  are 
primarily  to  t>e  determined  by  the  med- 
ical profession. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
accomplish  what  the  Commission  recom- 
mends. It  provides  for  a  permanent 
commission,  composed  of  members  of  the 
medical  and  related  professions,  which 
would  have  the  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  all  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics  which  deflne 
or  refer  to  medical  practice. 

In  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating any  particular  kind  of  treat- 
ment for  the  narcotic  drug  addict.  The 
intent  of  the  bill  is  to  see  that  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  country  deter- 
mine what  the  best  treatment  is  and  that 
they  are  in  a  position  to  revise  that  de- 
termination as  medical  science  yields  ad- 
ditional knowledge  and  techniques. 

The  business  of  medicine,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  for  doctors.  I  ask  my  fellow  Members 
to  help  me  get  it  back  to  them. 
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from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Irwxn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  here  an  article  from  the  Bridge- 
port, Conn..  Telegram,  of  May  1.  iges; 
Emphasis  Is  on  Peace 

"I  say  again  that  I  will  talk  to  any  govern- 
ment, anywhere,  any  time,  without  any  con- 
ditions; and.  if  any  doubt  our  sincerity,  let 
them  test  us." 

President  Johnson  could  not  be  clearer  or 
more  emphatic  In  his  desire  to  settle  the  war 
lu  Vietnam  In  these  words,  which  he  uttered 
In  his  recent  press  conference. 

He  anticipated  that  this  offer  may  be  re- 
Jected.  as  It  was  In  the  past,  but  said  "It  wlU 
remain  open,  waiting  for  the  day  when  It 
becomes  clear  to  all  that  armed  attack  wUJ 
not  yield  domination  over  others." 

There  are  reasons  Inherent  In  his  words  for 
the  rejection  of  his  peace  offer  now.  Pint, 
he  takes  care  to  say  he  will  deal  with  any  gov^i 
ernment.  The  Chinese  and  North  Viet- 
namese Insist  on  the  fiction  that  the  rebel 
Vletcong  guerrillas  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
speak  for  South  Vietnam.  They  are  hardly 
a  government. 

Second,  the  President  rightly  made  the  war 
In  Vietnam  the  continuation  of  our  war  of 
liberation,  fought  for  a  generation.  He  hai 
reminded  the  Reds  that  wherever  we  stood 
firm,  aggression  has  been  halted,  peace  iaa 
been  restored,  and  liberty  has  been  main- 
tained. 

The  Chinese  Communists  know  that. 
They  tasted  It  In  Korea.  The  Soviet  Union 
tasted  It  In  Greece.  There  has  been  no  ad- 
vance by  aggre.'ision  either  In  Europe  or  Aala 
since  this  policy  of  contaliunent  began. 

To  change  this  policy  would  be  to  Jeop- 
ardize our  own  welfare,  our  own  freedom. 
It  would  surrender  to  Chinese  aggression, 
which  Is  beginning  to  seek  foreign  conqvwt. 
It  must  be  stopped,  as  Russian  aggr^lon 
was  stopped  In  Europe,  before  It  gathers 
strength. 

As  the  President  said.  "This  is  the  clear- 
est lesson  of  our  time.  From  Munich  until 
today,  we  have  learned  that  to  yield  to  ag- 
gression brings  only  greater  threats  and 
brings  even  more  destructive  war.  To  stand 
firm  is  the  only  guarantee  of  a  lasting  peace." 

Those  are  our  terms.  They  have  brought 
a  restive  peace  for  a  generation.  They  will 
continue  to  keep  the  peace  as  long  a>  we 
firmly  adhere  to  It. 


EMPHASIS  IS  ON  PEACE 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


NATIONAL     PRAISE     FOR    FRESNO 
I        MALL 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Fresno,  Calif.,  whom  I  am  honored  to 
represent,  are  very  proud  of  the  Fresno 
Mall,  a  unique  development  of  the  city's 
central  core  carried  out  as  a  part  of  our 
extensive  urban  renewal  program. 

We  are  particularly  happy  to  note  that 
our  Mall  is  receiving  nationwide  study 
and  recognition  as  a  successful  rehabili- 
tation of  a  city's  downtown  business  sec- 
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tion  which  may  be  equally  successful  in 
other  cities  facing  the  same  problem. 

The  Fresno  Mall  development  was  ably 
discussed  and  evaluated  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day. May  16,  1965.  We  naturally  are 
pleased  that  the  author  of  the  article, 
Mr.  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt,  an  authority  in 
the  fields  of  architecture  and  city  plan- 
ning, has  commended  Fresno's  enterprise 
and  the  physical  developments  which 
have  resulted  and  suggests  that  Fresno's 
Mall  design  may  be  adopted  by  other 

cities. 

Because  of  its  possible  general  signifi- 
cance in  the  field  of  downtown  urban  re- 
newal, with  which  many  other  cities  are 
confronted,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Von  Eckardt's 
informative  article  be  made  available 
through  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FRESNO'S  Mall  Is  Fine  Place  for  a  Ball 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

Fresno,  Calit. — This  city  of  154,000  people, 
located  about  half  way  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  and  between  the  Sierra 
mountains  and  the  Pacific.  Is  the  center  of 
the  richest  agricultural  region  In  the  world. 

It  Is  also  the  only  city  In  America  which 
has,  In  the  heart  of  Its  all  too  typical  down- 
town gridiron  of  Jumbled  buildings,  filling 
stations,  and  parking  lots,  an  enchanting, 
lively,  and  truly  urban  oasis. 

Though  the  Fresno  Mall  Is  relatively  mod- 
est. Its  miracle  may  offer  greater  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  American  city  than  the  ambi- 
tious, cataclysmic  urban  renewal  projects  In 
larger  cities.  Fresno  didn't  use  bulldozers 
much.  It  only  cleared  automotive  conges- 
tion and  the  ugly  urban  underbrush  from 
the  asphalt  Jungle  of  nine  blocks  of  business 
streets  and  cultivated  them  intensely. 

The  effort  has  stimulated  new  business 
and  a  surprisingly  lively  fiowerlng  of  the 
arts. 

And  the  cheering  news  Is  that  attractive 
surroundings  do  Indeed  foster  a  better  life 
and  that  intelligent  civic  responsibility  is 
indeed  met  by  civic  response. 

The  handwriting  appeared  on  the  walls  of 
downtown  Fresno  10  years  ago,  in  the  form 
of  "for  rent"  signs.  The  most  telling  single 
symptom  of  decay  the  merchants  recall  was 
when  the  Sears.  Roebuck  store  followed  Its 
customers  to  suburbia. 

In  other  cities  which  have  managed  to  re- 
new themselves,  some  strong,  high-splrlted 
knight  has  entered  the  stage  at  this  point — 
a  determined,  courageous  mayor,  like  Rich- 
ard Lee  in  New  Haven;  a  brilliant  planner, 
like  Ed  Bacon  In  Philadelphia;  or  a  skillful 
urban  renewer,  like  Ed  Logue  In  Boston  or 
Justin  Herman  In  San  Francisco. 

In  Fresno,  the  "knight"  was  the  collective 
effort  of  three  groups — Downtown  Asso- 
ciation of  Merchants  and  Property  Owners; 
the  city  government,  which  adopted  the 
council-manager  system  In  1958;  and  the 
urban  renewal  agency.  Each  had  strong  lead- 
ers, but  it  Is  a  measure  of  the  solid  political 
ground  under  the  Fresno  Mall  that  all  three 
groups  closed  their  ranks  tighter  after, 
strangely  and  tragically,  their  three  leaders 
died  within  a  year. 

By  that  time,  says  a  Fresno  official.  "Victor 
Gruen's  plan  had  captured  us  and  kept  us 
together." 

It  also  helped  that  the  three  groups  shared 
equally  In  the  cost  of  preparing  the  plan. 
Even  the  chamber  of  commerce  accepted  the 
untried  Idea  with  enthusiasm — perhaps  be- 
cause Fresno's  businessmen,  for  the  most 
part,  are  young. 

"Maybe  that  also  makes  us  more  daring 
and  broadmlnded,"  said  one.    "At  any  rate." 

he  added,  "we  decided  right  from  the  start 
that  if  we  did  anything  at  all.  we'd  do  it 

right." 
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Fresno  chose  architect-planner  Victor 
Gruen  because  It  liked  his  famous  Fort  Worth 
plan.  It  called  for  closing  off  the  entire  cen- 
tral business  district  of  the  Texas  city  to 
automobile  traffic.  The  streets  and  squares 
were  to  be  converted  Into  pleasant  outdoor 
spaces  where  people  could  roam  at  will.  To 
make  this  possible,  a  freeway  lined  with 
parking  garages  would  loop  around  the  pe- 
destrian haven.  From  the  garages,  people 
would  either  walk,  or  ride  on  little  electric 
trains  or  moving  sidewalks.  The  buildings 
would  be  serviced  by  underground  track  pas- 
sages leading  right  Into  them. 

Fort  Worth,  for  various  reasons,  never 
carried  out  the  plan.  But  It  works  extremely 
well  In  the  heart  of  rebuilt  Coventry,  the 
center  of  England's  car  Industry,  and  several 
other  European  cities. 

In  this  country,  the  Idea  of  separating  peo- 
ple and  cars  has,  of  course,  proven  Itself  in 
several  suburban  shopping  centers.  And 
some  50  cities  from  Miami  Beach  to  Kala- 
mazoo, have  attempted  to  cure  downtown 
automotive  paralysis  by  closing  a  block  or 
two  to  motor  traffic. 

But  Bruen  warns  that  a  well -functioning 
urban  heart  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  paving 
a  street  and  putting  up  a  few  potted  trees. 
You  can't  Just  simply  subtract  automobiles, 
he  says.  You  must  also  add  new  dynamism 
and  variety. 

In  Fresno,  the  first  to  apply  the  Idea  ex- 
tensively as  part  of  a  comprehensive  redesign 
of  an  existing  American  city,  it  took  5  years 
of  planning  and  building  before  the  mall  was 
constructed.  And  the  mall  is  Just  the  be- 
ginning. Both  functionally  and  esthetlcally 
It  Is  carefully  related  to  a  whole  new  down- 
town, Including  a  new  courthouse,  conven- 
tion hall,  and  civic  center  which  are  now 
under  construction. 

"Our  aim,"  says  Gruen's  partner  In  charge 
of  the  Fresno  project,  Edgardo  Contlni,  "is 
to  eke  out  as  much  beauty  and  urban  design 
of  the  existing  grid  system  and  the  existing, 
still  serviceable  buildings  as  possible  with- 
out destroying  either." 

The  planners  began  by  getting  the  high- 
way people  to  change  the  location  of  their 
proposal  for  new  freeways  so  that  they  would 
effectively  serve  and  define  a  downtown  area 
large  enough  to  be  viable  and  leave  room  for 
expansion.  It  was  probably  the  first  time 
In  America  that  planners  got  ahead  of  high- 
way engineers  and  that  both  collaborated 
fruitfully  for  the  benefit  of  a  city. 

The  next  step  was  to  create  the  necessary 
parking  spaces  to  make  the  pedestrian  mall 
possible  and  to  rearrange  the  traffic  pattern. 
The  mall,  covering  six  long  continuous  blocks 
as  well  as  a  block  each  of  three  cross  streets, 
was  completed  last  September  at  a  cost  of  $1.5 
million — a  good  bit  of  which  disappeared  un- 
derground for  the  re-laying  of  utility  lines 
and  building  new  drainage  systems. 

Designed  by  landscape  architects  Eckbo, 
Dean,  Austin  &  Williams,  It  is  sheer  and  sus- 
tained delight.  The  artistic  sophistication  of 
the  patterned  pavement,  the  fountains, 
sculptured  waterways,  light  fixtures,  trash 
bins,  planter  boxes,  and  Islands  of  trees  and 
greenery  matches  that  of  the  best  sculpture 
courts  In  our  modern  art  museums.  The 
almost  overly  rich  variety  of  forms,  colors. 
Ideas,  and  surprises  Is  only  matched  by  the 
Inventive  thoughtfulness  with  which  It 
serves  the  comfort  of  people. 

The  pavement  Is  easy  to  walk  on  and  softly 
ebbing  and  flowing  so  rain  water  won't  col- 
lect. The  fountains,  cascades,  pools,  and 
Jets,  all  different  and  fascinating  designs,  are 
automatically  geared  to  the  wind  velocity  so 
people  won't  get  wet.  In  some,  the  water 
gushes  along  stylized  brooks  that  splash  over 
richly  colored  and  patterned  blazed  adobe 
sculptures.  Some  you  can  cross  on  little 
bridges;  others  tempt  you  to  run  along  them, 
dragging  your  hand  In  the  water.     All  of 


them  help  to  cool  the  mall  in  the  hot  Fresno 

sun. 

For  the  grownups,  there  are  places  to  sit 
in  the  sun  amidst  greenery.  In  the  shade 
under  arbors  or  protected  from  the  wind 
behind  handsome  mosaic  walls. 

For  the  children,  there  are  marvelous 
little  playgrounds,  some  donated  by  mer- 
chants, with  enchanting,  modern  play 
equipment. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  sidewalk  cafe  and 
another  to  come.  There  is  the  almost  obli- 
gatory clock  tower,  a  little  reminiscent  of 
Naum  Gabo's  famous  street  sculpture  in  Rot- 
terdam and  a  little  skimpy  and  skinny. 

But  there  are  also  eight  excellent  sculp- 
tures, some  commissioned  from  young  un- 
knowns, others  by  famous  sculptors.  The 
"piece  de  resistance"  Is  a  cast  of  Auguste 
Renoir's  "La  Grande  Laveuse,"  handsomely 
displayed  under  some  chaste  planting  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  maU. 

These  sculptures  were  donated  by  local 
businessmen.  Such  was  their  enthusiasm 
that  their  art  committee  collected  $200,000. 
It  would  accept  only  a  $5,000  minimum  and 
no  interference  with  Its  professionally 
guided  selection  and  placement  of  the  art 
works.  Yet,  even  the  car  dealers  pitched  in. 
The  fact  that  these  sculptures  are  placed, 
not  in  a  serene  museum  atmosphere,  but 
amidst  the  bustle  of  a  lively  marketplace, 
gives  them  a  new,  exhilarating  quality. 

This  is  still  a  typical,  rather  jazzy  Ameri- 
can main  street.  A  few  of  the  stores,  to  be 
sure,  have  been  handsomely  remodeled.  One 
rather  rundown  block  vtIII  be  replaced.  But 
the  rest  Is  still  a  jumble  of  high  and  low. 
passable  and  ugly  business  buildings  and 
store  fronts.  There  Is  still,  despite  hopes 
for  some  esthetic  control,  the  usual,  often 
vulgar  array  of  advertising  signs.  In  time, 
greater  consistency  and  some  restraint  may 
BtlU  assert  itself.  But  even  as  Is,  the  strong 
design  of  the  mall  itself  seems  to  drown 
out  the  visual  noise  on  the  sidelines.  For 
once  good  design  beats  bad  design. 

And  between  all  these  wonders,  shaded  by 
169  trees,  wind  noiseless  and  slow-moving 
little  electric  trains,  driven  by  attractive 
girls  who  will  collect  a  dime  from  you  and 
let  you  on  or  off  wherever  you  wish. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  business  along  the 
Fresno  Mall  has  already  Improved  by  more 
than  20  percent.  It  draws  people  from  afar, 
not  only  to  shop  but  also  because  it  Is  simply 
a  nice  place  to  be. 

The  new  sense  of  belonging  and  cohesion 
the  mall  has  given  Fresno  and  Its  more  than 
60  ethnic  groups,  is  most  tangibly  expressed 
in  the  art  festival  It  Inspired.  It  started  with 
the  mall's  opening  festivities  last  fall  but  Is 
to  become  an  annual  affair  held  In  May. 
Devoted  to  dance,  drama,  literature,  music, 
and  painting,  the  festival  presents  some 
serious  offerings  by  out-of-town  guests  at 
places  other  than  the  mall  and  under  roof. 
Tills  any  city  might  do. 

What  makes  the  festival  Fresnian  and 
unique  are  the  high  school  band  concerts, 
the  Japanese  and  Armenian  folk  dancing,  the 
Buddhist  choir,  the  children's  gymnastic 
performances,  the  puppet  shows,  the  ama- 
teur art  exhibits. 

This  Is  the  city  where  William  Saroyan  was 
born  and  lives,  and  its  new  mall  Is  where 
Saroyan's  Anderlca  comes  to  life — as  you 
watch  the  little  Japanese,  Mexican,  Cauca- 
sian, or  Negro  faces  become  eiu-aptm-ed  as 
they  listen  to  a  pretty  young  Fresno  actress 
telling  them  about  Cinderella. 

Around  the  comer  from  the  storyteller 
and  the  clown  kneels  Renoir's  strong,  yet 
graceful,  bronze  nude.  She  holds  her 
cleansed  laundry  with  almost  surprised  In- 
credulity. She,  too,  seems  astonished  to  find 
herself  In  a  small  California  city,  a  symbol 
of  what  may  herald  the  renaissance  of  urban 
life  In  America;  a  new  merging  of  art  and 
life. 
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JOHNSON'S  NO-NONSENSE  DIPLO- 
MACY SETS  BACK  MARXISTS  IN 
CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hath.^way]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
happy  to  see  the  Portland  Press-Herald 
endorse  the  President's  policy  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  President  well 
deserves  the  assurance  contained  in  the 
paper's  editorial  of  May  3,  which  follows: 

Johnson's  No-Nonsense  Diplomacy  Sets 
Back  Marxists  in  Caribbeam 
The  dust  has  not  yet  settled  In  Santo 
Domingo — or  to  use  a  euphemism,  the  Do- 
minican Republic — but  the  fog  is  clearing  a 
bit,  and  it  is  beginning  to  appear  that  the 
prompt  intervention  by  this  country  pre- 
vented the  Reds  from  turning  the  country 
into  another  Cuba. 

The  revolt  was  touched  off  a  week  ago 
Saturday  by  young  army  officers  seeking  re- 
turn of  constitutional  rule  and  reinstalla- 
tion of  Juan  Bosch  as  president.  They 
failed  to  win  a  quick  victory  and,  discour- 
aged, began  dickering  with  members  of  the 
ruling  civilian  Junta,  then  supported  by  most 
of  the  navy  and  air  force  elements.  During 
this  lull  in  the  fighting  the  leftists  moved  in 
to  take  advantage  of  the  breakdown  in  au- 
thority, and  by  Tuesday  morning  thousands 
of  civilians  had  somehow  been  armed  by 
the  rebels  and  the  fighting  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo became  so  fierce  that  Wjishington  be- 
gan offering  to  rescue  Americans  and  other 
nonresidents.  By  Thursday  night  President 
Johnson  had  decided  to  send  in  marines  and 
Army  personnel,  and  despite  the  criticism 
of  other  Latin  nations  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  wise  precaution. 

Fidel  Castro's  sister  is  being  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  Cuban  dictator  has  been 
slipping  men  and  arms  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  ever  since  the  1963  expulsion  of 
Bosch.  The  Allen-Scott  column  this  morn- 
ing declares  that  after  the  Bosch  overthrow 
the  Republic's  new  envoy  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  submitted  shocking 
evidence  of  Red  infiltration  both  to  the  OAS 
and  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee. 

With  the  CIA  also  busy  there,  it  may  be 
that  the  administration  was  not  taken  by 
complete  surprise  when  the  rebellion  was 
taken  over — as  it  appears  now — by  Marxists. 
But  for  Johnson's  hard  diplomacy,  the  Carib- 
bean might  well  be  witnessing  an  extension 
of  Castro's  rule,  and  we  hope  the  OAS  will 
be  sufficiently  impressed  as  to  take  collective 
security  measures  of  its  own. 


OUR    RESPONSIBILmES    IN    VIET- 
NAM AND  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hull]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  his- 
toric speech  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity on  April  7,  President  Johnson  said 
this  about  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 


about  our  responsibilities  elsewhere  In 
the  world : 

We  fight  because  we  must  if  we  are  to  live 
in  a  worJd  where  every  country  can  shape  its 
own  destiny.  And  only  in  such  a  world  will 
our  own  freedom  be  finally  securj. 

We  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  if 
it  is  ever  to  be  as  we  wish. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  des- 
potism has  become  a  venerable  insti- 
tution— but  freedom  is  still  young.  If 
we  are  to  see  liberty  succeed  and  prevail 
in  the  world.  I  believe  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  many  a  long  and  bitter  strug- 
gle in  its  defense. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty 
of  those  struggles.  But  the  knowledge 
of  our  President's  resolute  and  resource- 
ful actions  in  matters  of  foreign  policy 
has  given  me  confidence  recently.  For- 
tunately many  other  Americans — news- 
paper editors  among  them — agree ;  today 
I  would  like  to  offer  fcr  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  Ga- 
zette of  April  28 : 

L.B.J.'s  Message 

Once  again,  at  his  news  conference  yester- 
day. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  set  forth 
in  easily  understandable  terms  the  purposes 
which  guide  his  decisions  regarding  south- 
east Asia  and  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  primary  intent,  one  which  has  been 
voiced  by  this  country  for  all  the  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  is  to  block  the 
swallowing-up  of  free  and  independent  coun- 
tries by  communism  through  subversion  fed 
and  financed  by  their  Communist  neighbors. 

Overthrow  of  free  governments  by  terror- 
ism in  the  streets,  across  the  countryside  in 
hamlets  and  farming  areas,  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics of  guerrilla  gangs  is  the  Communist 
idea  of  "wars  of  liberation."  Communism 
has  openly  pledged  to  support  such  wars  as 
a  means  of  subverting  the  entire  world  to 
that  ideology. 

It  was  Castro's  tactic.  Indonesia  practiced 
It  to  gain  control  of  independent  areas  In 
that  Pacific  region.  And,  although  Sukarno 
disclaims  communism,  he  is  afsociated  with 
Russia  and  Red  China  and  continues  to  send 
his  guerrilla  bands  into  areas  of  Malaysia 
in  an  effort  to  further  subvert  free  people. 
The  same  tactic  disrupts  many  governments 
of  Latin  and  South  America. 

By  refusing  to  bow  to  terroristic  takeover 
of  a  nation  this  country  pledged  to  support 
as  a  neutral  product  of  the  1954  agreements 
on  Indochina,  President  Johnson  is  telling 
the  world — and  communism  specifically — 
that  Communist  Inspired  "wars  of  liberation" 
will  not  be  condoned.  He  is  telling  the 
world  that  such  armed  assault  on  a  neighbor, 
fed  by  convoys  along  back  roads  and  by 
shadowy  ships  which  slink  at  night  along  the 
shore,  is  Just  as  much  aggression  as  attack 
by  marching  armies. 

He  is  telling  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  be  taken  in  by  the 
term  "wars  of  liberation." 


ABOLITION  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  AID 
TO  THE  BLIND  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  King]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  elimi- 
nate residence  as  an  eligibility  require- 
ment to  receive  aid  to  the  blind  In  the 
federally  supported  State  programs  of 
aid  to  the  blind. 


My  bill  does  not  embody  a  novel  con- 
cept, nor  does  it  represent  a  departure 
from  our  accepted-  practices  and  estab- 
lished legal  provisions.  Rather,  it  is 
completely  consistent  with  our  American 
traditions  and  constitutional  precepts 
that  an  American  is  a  citizen  of  the  en- 
tire land,  not  just  of  a  boundaried  part- 
that  the  whole  Nation  is  his  domain' 
that  he  may  travel  from  State  to  State 
without  restriction  or  restraint,  seeking 
his  fortune  where  he  will,  abandoning  an 
old  life  of  frustration  and  failure  for  a 
new  life  of  promise  and  challenging  hope. 
By  tradition  and  by  legal  concept  and 
provision,  an  American  is  a  citizen  of 
all  America,  and  all  America  is  his  home- 
land, he  may  establish  his  home  in  any 
part  of  America. 

The  greatness  of  America  has  come,  in 
no  small  measure,  from  the  free  move- 
ment of  its  people — from  East  to  Mid- 
west, from  Midwest  to  Far  West— from 
farms  to  factories — from  centers  of  static 
society,  stagnant  economy,  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  wilderness,  where  life — fluid 
and  unfixed — offered  opportunity  for  all 
who  dreamed  and  hoped  for  the  one  new 
and  better  chance,  and  found  it  waiting 
for  them. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  grown 
to  greatness  because  its  people  held  full 
rights  of  citizenship  throughout  the 
whole  Nation,  and  they  were  free  to 
go  wherever  fortune  beckoned  them  from 
the  life  they  knew — a  life  of  failure  or 
success;  a  life  low  or  high  in  station- 
to  the  challenge  of  new  lands  and  new 
industries,  new  hopes  fulfilled,  new 
dreams  transformed  into  reality,  a  life 
that  put  renewed  vitality  into  old  and 
weary  aspirations. 

The  full  width  and  length  of  America 
should  always  be — must  always  be — the 
open  and  unrestricted  domain  of  all 
Americans  if  we  are  to  continue  to  grow 
and  develop  as  a  nation — and  this  should 
be  so,  must  be  so,  whether  a  man  is  in 
need  of  public  help  or  is  prosperous; 
whether  he  is  rich  or  poor;  highly  trained 
and  skilled  in  a  trade,  business,  or  pro- 
fession, or  without  any  training  or  skill 
at  all,  but  still  is  desirous  of  trying  once 
more  in  a  new  place  to  find  his  place;  to 
build  his  life  in  a  new  locality,  in  a  dif- 
ferent field  of  economic  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  an  op- 
ponent of  residence  laws  in  programs  of 
public  welfare,  for  they  freeze  a  man  in 
his  place;  deny  to  him  the  right  to  go 
somewhere  else,  to  try  again  in  spite  of 
ill  fortune  or  adversity,  to  seek  again  for 
the  realization  of  his  shattered  hopes  and 
scattered  dreams  in  a  fresh  assault  on 
life  in  a  strange  land  and  among  stran- 
gers— a  strange  land  to  him,  but  never- 
theless a  part  of  vast  America — strangers 
to  him,  but  still  his  fellow  Americans. 

It  is  my  belief  that  all  Americans  must 
possess  the  right  to  move  freely  where 
their  dreams  lead  them  in  America; 
where  opportunity  Invites  them  to 
America. 

This  right  to  move  freely  throughout 
America  should  not  be  denied  to  men  to 
need  who  have  their  sight;  It  certainly 
should  not  be  denied  to  men  In  need  who 
are  without  their  sight. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  a  require- 
ment in  all  Federal-State  public  welfare 
programs  that,  to  qualify  for  aid,  a  per- 
son must  live  in  a  State  for  a  specified 
length  of  time. 

I  am  particularly  opposed  to  such  a 
residence  requirement  in  the  federally 
supported  aid  to  the  blind  programs  pro- 
vided for  under  title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  en- 
deavored to  make  the  Federal-State  aid 
to  the  blind  programs  a  means  by  which 
needy  blind  persons  might  be  helped  to 
achieve  rehabilitation — might  ultimately 
free  themselves  through  their  own  efforts 
from  a  lifetime  of  dependency  upon  pub- 
lic assistance:  might  free  the  community 
of  the  obligation  of  providing  support  for 
them  the  remaining  years  of  their  lives. 

Abolition  of  residence  requirements  In 
the  Federal-State  aid  to  the  blind  pro- 
grams would  be  another  forward  step  in 
making  these  programs  truly  programs 
offering  a  means  of  achieving  full  re- 
habilitation to  normal,  productive  lives. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
abolish  residence  requirements  in  aid  to 
the  blind  programs  in  the  States. 

It  would  restore  to  men  and  women 
who  are  blind  and  dependent  upon  such 
programs  a  basic  right  of  their  American 
citizenship:  the  right  to  move  anywhere 
in  the  country  without  loss  or  hazard, 
without  forfeiture  or  restraint. 

A  man  who  has  lost  his  sight  still  pos- 
sesses an  almost  limitless  capacity  for 
profitable  productivity,  but  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  economic  environment 
in  which  he  resides  he  may  be  unable  to 
find  employment;  because  he  is  needy 
and  dependent  upon  public  sources  for 
support,  he  cannot  leave  his  home  com- 
munity or  State,  devoid  of  job  oppor- 
tunities for  him,  to  reestablish  himself 
in  a  more  advantageous  area  of  the  Na- 
tion, because  public  assistance  would  not 
be  available  to  him  in  the  new  State — 
since  he  would  lack  the  years  of  residence 
in  the  new  State  to  qualify  him  for  such 
aid. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  remains  in 
his  barren  community — barren  for 
him — barren  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  a  man  who  is  blind.  And,  be- 
cause he  dare  not  venture  toward  new 
horizons  that  offer  him  hope  and  a  better 
future,  but  also  offer  only  starvation 
until  he  can  find  work,  until  he  can  earn 
again — he  remains  where  he  happens  to 
live  and  continues  to  live — not  too  well — 
but  continues  to  live  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  a  public  charge,  a  permanent  re- 
cipient of  public  assistance. 

Thus,  this  man  who  is  blind,  denied 
freedom  of  movement  because  he  is 
needy  and  because  of  the  restrictiveness 
of  State  laws,  lives  a  lifetime  of  depend- 
ency upon  public  generosity,  when  he 
might  become  a  taxpayer  himself.  He 
becomes  and  remains  a  drain  upon  the 
community,  contributing  nothing  to  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Nation,  but 
constantly  depletes  the  resources  of  the 
Nation — when  he  might  give  much  to  the 
Nation,  producing  to  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion of  his  talents  and  abilities;  working, 
producing,  and  contributing  to  the 
strength  of  the  Nation. 
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How  many  blind  men  and  women,  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance,  live  out 
their  lives  in  the  near-destitution  of 
public  assistance,  when  they  possess  the 
capacity  and  the  capability  to  live  full 
and  fruitful  lives,  economically  self- 
sufiBcient  lives,  if  they  were  free  to 
abandon  the  State  of  their  established 
residence  and  strive  for  a  better  life  in 
a  more  economically  favorable  surround- 
ing? 

State  residence  requirements  deny  to 
blind  Americans  in  need  the  opportunity 
to  attain  the  dignity  and  fulfillment  in 
their  lives  that  can  only  come  to  them — 
as  to  all  other  men — when  they  earn 
their  own  way;  when  they  are  able, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  provide  for 
their  own  needs  and  the  needs  of  their 
family. 

State  residence  laws  In  aid  to  the  blind 
programs  are  un-American  and  they  are 
uneconomic.  They  serve  only  to  stifle 
and  stagnate,  suffocate  and  suppress 
initiative  and  ingenuity,  independence 
and  self-reliance. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  into  law  would 
open  up  the  entire  Nation  to  those  who 
are  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  and 
opportunities  for  work  and  lives  of 
worth  now  denied  to  such  people  would 
be  theirs  for  the  seeking,  would  be  theirs 
for  the  seeking  without  danger  or  detri- 
ment— and  the  venturesome  few  or  the 
venturesome  many — what  matter,  for 
even  one  life  is  Important  In  America — 
would  be  able  to  function  as  active  and 
affirmative  participants  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  my  own  State  of  California  has  re-" 
pealed  its  residence  requirements  for  en- 
titlement to   receive  publicly   provided 
aid  to  the  needy  blind. 

When  this  measure  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  California  Legislature  it 
was  contended  in  opposition,  that  since 
aid  to  the  blind  payments  were  higher  In 
California  than  those  paid  In  other 
States  in  the  Nation,  and — If  you  will 
pardon  my  local  pride — since  California 
has  the  finest  climate  of  any  State  in  the 
Nation — for  these  reasons  and  others,  it 
was  contended  that  repeal  of  residence 
requirements  In  California's  program  of 
aid  to  the  blind  would  result  in  thou- 
sands of  blind  people  flocking  to  Califor- 
nia to  apply  for  aid  to  the  blind  pay- 
ments. 

But,  these  criers  of  doom  and  disaster 
were  wrong. 

They  were  completely  wrong. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Inquired 
and  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  one 
instance  where  it  could  be  conclusively 
established  that  a  needy  blind  person 
went  to  my  State  of  California  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  applying  for  aid  to  the 
blind  support. 


ELLIS  ISLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11,  1965,  the  President  of  the  United 
States   issued   a    proclamation   making 


Ellis  Island  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument. 

Both  Ellis  Island  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  are  located  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  this  body.  Ellis  Island  came  into 
Federal  possession  in  1800.  It  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Immigration  in  1890  for  de- 
velopment as  an  immigration  station. 
It  has  been  host  to  70  percent,  or  upward 
of  more  than  16  million,  of  all  those  en- 
tering this  country  between  1892  and 
1954.  The  Ellis  Island  immigration  sta- 
tion was  disestablished  in  1954  and  since 
that  date  the  island  has  been  under  the 
custody  and  control  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

In  view  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ap- 
propriate such  funds  as  may  be  required 
to  develop  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monimaent, 
since  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Ellis  Is- 
land is  of  national  significance  and  is 
eminently  qualified  for  protection  and 
preservation  as  a  part  of  the  national 
park  system. 

The  millions  of  little  people  who  passed 
through  the  Ellis  Island  Depot  seeking 
refuge,  freedom,  and  liberty  have,  along 
with  immigrants  who  have  attained 
prominence  in  our  country,  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  United 
States  of  America's  rise  to  the  position  of 
world  power  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
required  funds  will  be  appropriated. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  Ellis  Island  as  a  national  monument, 
the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  acting  in  his 
capacity  of  chairman  of  the  All  Ameri- 
cans Council  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  on  May  13  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body: 
All  Americans  Cottncil,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  Hotel  Statlee-Hilton, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  chairman  of  the 
All  Americans  Council  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  today  Issued  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

"In  proclaiming  Ellis  Island  a  new  Liberty 
State  Park,  President  Johnson  has  recognized 
the  deep  significance  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  this  small  Island  in  New  York  Bay. 
He  is  to  be  saluted  for  making  a  national 
memorial  out  of  the  former  'gateway  to 
America.' 

"President  Johnson's  establishment  of  Kills 
Island  as  a  Liberty  State  Park  Is  but  the 
most  recent  example  of  his  concern  for  and 
responsiveness  to  American  immigrants,  both 
past  and  present.  It  Is  in  the  same  tradition 
as  his  congressional  message  urging  the 
passage  of  revised  immigration  legislation — 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  un-American  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  It  is,  Indeed, 
characteristic  of  the  breadth  of  his  under- 
standing of  American  history — and  of  the 
contributions  made  by  every  group — that  he 
has  created  a  national  memorial  of  the  island 
which  welcomed  peoples  of  every  language, 
color,  and  nation  over  the  globe. 

"From  1891  until  late  In  1954,  more  than  20 
million  people  from  the  Old  World  passed 
into  the  New  World  through  Ellis  Island. 
That,  indeed,  was  the  first  piece  of  free  soil 
upon  which  these  millions  of  people  set 
foot. 

"Often  their  only  possessions  were  their 
dreams.     These     Immigrants    succeeded     in 
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creating  new  lives  for  themselves  and  their 
descendants — and  they  helped  to  creat«  a 
new  America.  They  contributed  new  cul- 
tural traditions.  They  helped  to  build  new 
Industries.  They  helped  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  our  Nation. 

"Thus,  It  is  appropriate  that  Ellis  Island 
should  now  be  a  national  monument  to  re- 
mind all  of  us  of  our  Incalculable  debt  to 
those  who  dreamed  a  dream  of  America  and 
helped  to  make  it  a  reality." 


WE  MUST  MEAN  WHAT  WE  SAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
several  of  our  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers have  commented,  including  a  fine 
editorial  by  the  Evening  Journal,  and  one 
by  the  Boston  Traveler,  Congress 
strongly  supports  President  Johnson's 
policies  to  defend  freedom  against  Com- 
munist aggression  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  fact  is  significant  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  being  studied  carefully  in  the  Com- 
munist capitals.  It  points  up  the  strong 
support  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
have  for  President  Johnson's  handling  of 
foreign  policy  matters. 

Let  no  aggressor  be  mistaken  by  Amer- 
ica's determination  to  fight  for  liberty. 

At  this  time  I  include  the  editorial 
from  the  Evening  Journal,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  the  Boston  Traveler  edi- 
torial in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Jour- 
nal. May  4.  1965] 
We  MrsT  Mean  What  We  Sat 

The  United  States  yesterday  began  build- 
Ing  up  its  forces  In  the  Dominlclan  Republic 
to  some  15,000  troops,  the  equivalent  of  a 
division.  That  should  be  power  enough  to 
carry  out  this  Nation's  purposes,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  them  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning. If  not,  more  wUl  be  sent — because 
these  purposes  must  be  achieved. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  those  who  will 
deny  that  the  decision  to  send  troops  In 
order  to  evacuate  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners from  strife- torn  Santo  Domingo  was 
anything  but  a  cover  for  our  true  purpose. 
Russia  and  her  satellites,  particularly  Cuba, 
have  charged  us  with  aggression  and  Inter- 
vention and  imperialism  under  the  guise  of 
humanltarlanlsm.  They  contend  that  out 
real  aim  Is  to  make  the  Dominlclan  Republic 
an  American  puppet. 

But  the  American  record,  with  respect  to 
this  particular  Latin  American  neighbor,  re- 
futes such  attacks.  The  President  reminded 
all  concerned  that  the  United  States  has 
worked  with  Its  fellow  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  In  dealing  with 
the  despotic  TruJlUo  regime  and  the  revolu- 
tion that  ended  it.  We  gave  our  sympathetic 
support  to  the  regime  of  Dr.  Juan  Bosch. 
At  the  same  time,  we  did  not  Intervene  when 
that  regime  was  overthrown  by  a  military 
coup. 

The  President  was  frank  to  say  that  the 
U.S.  goals,  as  of  now.  Include  prevention 
of  "another  Conununlst  state  In  this  hemi- 
sphere." Just  how  that  purpose  Is  to  be 
achieved  Is  not  crystal  clear,  but  those  who 
want  to  keep  the  revolution  going — whether 
they  are  supporters  of  Dr.  Bosch  or  Com- 
munists or  irregular  fighters  out  of  control — 
will  have  American  power  to  deal  with.  It 
will  be  used  with  discretion  but  It  will  be 
used. 


How  dangerous  Is  this  Communist  threat? 
Since  Cuba's  Prime  Minister  Castro  has  made 
no  bones  of  the  fact  that  Communists 
trained  elsewhere  have  been  fighting  with 
the  Dominican  rebels,  the  threat  Is  real. 
The  measure  of  It  may  lie  not  In  the  number 
of  Communist  agents  Involved  but  In  their 
ability  to  keep  the  fighting  going  and  do 
maximum  damage  to  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  fabric  of  the  country. 

The  ultimate  Justification  of  our  coxirse 
must  rest  on  the  outcome  of  the  President's 
decisions.  He  has  acted  decisively.  He  has 
explained  his  actions.  He  seeks  the  under- 
standing and  backing  of  the  OAS  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  seeks  a  free 
and  democratic  Dominican  Republic  in  a 
free  and  democratic  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  task  Is  to  prove  that  we  mean  what  we 
say.  

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  May  5. 

1965] 

Backing  for  Johnson 

If  the  policymakers  of  Hanoi  and  Pelplng 
think  this  nation  is  badly  divided  over  Viet- 
nam, they  should  pay  attention  to  the 
present  mood  of  Congress.  It's  a  much  bet- 
ter barometer  of  American  thinking  than 
are  the  demonstrations  of  a  few  appeasers 
and  pacifists. 

Congress.  In  effect,  has  told  President 
Johnson  that  he  can  have  as  much  money 
as  he  wants  for  military  spending.  No 
strings,  no  limits. 

Democratic  Representative  Mendel  RrvEKS, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  said:  "Whatever  he  needs,  he's 
going  to  get  as  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  House 
Republican  leader,  has  said  that  Johnson 
should  "Immediately  come  to  Congress  for 
a  supplement  to  the  military  budget." 

In  short,  the  backing  for  Johnson's  actions 
In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
strong  and  bipartisan.  And  It  represents 
strong  pKjpular  backing  at  home,  far  more 
indicative  of  the  public  mood  than  are  the 
demonstrators  who  wail  about  the  bombing 
of  bridges  In  North  Vietnam. 

Congress,  of  course,  knows  full  well  that 
Its  opinions  on  military  spending  will  be 
fully  reported  In  the  Conununlst  capitals. 
And  those  who  are  speaking  approval  are 
actually  warning  the  Reds  not  to  be  misled 
about  our  intentions  abroad,  and  not  to 
suppose  that  we're  going  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam just  because  a  few  protest  groups  think 
we  should. 

If  the  Communists  Interpret  our  mood 
accurately,  the  chances  of  Increased  Red 
aggression  will  dwindle  and  general  war  will 
become  less  likely. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mrs.  Kelly,  Mr.  Ditl- 
SKi.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Giaimo, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for 
today,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  Thursday,  May  20, 
1965,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  on  account  of  illness. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania),  for  1 
hour,  on  June  14. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  24 
and  May  25,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  King  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Farnsley)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Parnsley)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Parnsley),  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnsley),  for  15  minutes,  on  Monday, 
May  24,  1965;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Brademas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnsley),  for  30  minutes,  on  May  25; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GiLLiG.AN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Farnsley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Celler. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  May  24.  1965  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1121.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
(Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  CTolumbla  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tran.smlttlng  a  re- 
port of  Inadequate  management  of  special 
purpose  ammunition  pallets  resulted  in  un- 
necessary procurement  actions.  Department 
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of  the  Navy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1123  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  improper  use  of  funds  appropriated 
for  operation  and  maintenance  expenses.  U.S. 
Section.  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission.  United  States  and  Mexico;  to 
the  (>Dmmlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  unnecessary  costs  resulting  from  the 
failure  to  furnish  available  parts  to  a  con- 
tractor engaged  in  the  production  of  %-ton 
trucks.  Department  of  the  Army;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1125.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
certain  moving  expenses  of  employees,  and 
to  authorize  payment  of  expenses  for  storage 
of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of 
employees  assigned  to  isolated  duty  stations 
within  the  continental  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1126.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds 
for  the  payment  of  medical  care  of  temporary 
and  seasonal  employees  located  In  Isolated 
areas  who  become  disabled  because  of  Injury 
or  Illness  not  attributable  to  official  work, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  of  investigations  conducted  In  1964. 
and  a  public  hearing  held  in  February  1965, 
concerning  denials  of  the  right  to  vote  In 
Mississippi,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-315, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Res. 
395.  Resolution  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
7750,  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  359).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  89.  A  bill 
to  authorize  establishment  of  the  Tocks 
Island  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
360).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  KJS,.  1732.  A  bill  to 
extend  the  act  of  September  26,  1961,  relat- 
ing to  allotment  and  assignment  of  pay, 
to  cover  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  361) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5842.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  October  3,  1961;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  362).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  8131.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency   and  Youth    Offenses 


Control  Act  of  1961;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  363) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WRITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  8370.  A  bin  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  364).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BANDSTRA: 
H.R.  8308.     A  bin   to   amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended.  In  respect  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
H.R.  8309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  8310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  assist  in  providing  more 
flexibility  In  the  financing  and  administra- 
tion of  State  rehabilitation  programs,  and  to 
assist  In  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
services  and  facilities  provided  under  such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  groups  presenting  special 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.DYAL: 
H.R.  8311.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
moratorium    on    payments    under    Federal 
Housing    Admlnlstratlon-lnsured    and    Vet- 
erans' Administration-guaranteed  mortgages 
for  mortgagors  who  are  unemployed  as  the 
result  of  the  closing  of  a  Federal  Installation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FINDLET?: 
H.R.  8312.  A  bin  to  provide  feed  grain  pro- 
gram benefits  to  cooperating  farmers  affected 
by   flood   or   other   natural   disaster;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  8313.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  persons  to  perform  agricultural  labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  the"  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILLIGAN : 
H.R.  8314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that   exclusive   territorial   franchises,   under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a    restraint    of    trade    or    commerce    or    a 
monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8315.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of    the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,    as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  8316.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  de- 
velopment in  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  8317.  A  bill  to  amend  section  116  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Districts  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  8318.  A  bUl   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  the  same 


benefits  for  employees  of  public  hospitals 
with  respect  to  certain  pensions  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  as  those  presently  provided  for 
employees  of  private  nonprofit  hospitals, 
other  charitable  organizations,  and  public 
and  private  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  8319.  A  bni  to  encourage  the  needy 
blind  to  enroll  In  rehabilitation  programs  by 
prohibiting  State  residence  requirement  in 
assistance  to  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  8320.  A  bill  to  expand,  extend,  and  ac- 
celerate the  saline  water  conversion  program 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McVJCKER: 
H.R.  8321.  A  bill   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  credit  against 
Income   tax  to   Individuals   for  certain   ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HH.  8322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  8323.  A  bin  to  amend  section  402(d) 
of    the   Federal    Food.    Drug,    and    Cosmetic 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  8324.  A  bill  authorizing  participation 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers   in   cooperative 
planning  In  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R.  8325.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St.  Croix  National  Scenic 
Waterway  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
H.R.  8326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  grant  retirement  credit 
for    certain    service    In    the    U.S.    merchant 
marine  In  World  War  II.  and  for  other  pvu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8327.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  on  the  Sun  River  at  Great  Palls, 
Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.R.  8328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsanitary  milk  and  milk  products  shlppetf 
In  interstate  commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8329.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster, 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJl.  8330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  delete  the 
loyalty  oath  and  criminal  disclosure  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  REIFEL: 
H.R.  8331.  A  bin  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Simplification  of  the  Income  Tax  Laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  8332.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring  the 
dtsclosvire  of  finance  charges  In  connection 
with  extensions  of  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cvirrency. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
H.R.  8333.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  cash  awards  for  suggestions, 
inventions,    or    scientific    achievements    by 
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members  of  the  Armed  Forces   which  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency,  economy,  or  other 
Improvement  of  Government  operations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H  R.  8334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  Great 
Prairie  Parkway  In  the  State  of  Kansas:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  8335.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  8336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
the  Issue  of  Just  compensation  may  be  tried 
by  a  Jury  In  any  case  Involving  the  condem- 
nation of  real  property  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H  R  8337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  8338.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  8339.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  unused  immigration  quota  num- 
bers: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  In  com- 
memoration of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

HR.  8341.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
training  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  and  other  personnel,  and  In  Improving 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practice*  In 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime,  and  for  other  pur- 
po8«e;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  8342.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner. International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico,  to 
make  and  execute  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  land  leases  and  conce«- 
slon  contracts  with  p>erson3.  companies,  and 
corporations  on  lands  and  waters  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  US.  Commissioner.  In- 
ternational Boxmdary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, at  Amlstad  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Tex., 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  834."^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Use  of  Narcotic  Drugs 
which  must  approve  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  relating  to  the  medical 
use  of  narcotic  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H  R.  8344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Uinta  National  Forest  in  the  State 
of  Utah,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GUAR  A  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  8345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  delete  the 
loyalty  oath  and  criminal  disclosure  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.8346.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  limit  button  blanks  to 
raw  or  crude  blanks  suitable  for  manufac- 


ture of  buttons:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HR.  8347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  club  dues  tax  In  the  case  of 
certain  private  shooting  and  fishing  pre- 
serves; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  8348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a 
monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  8370.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  477.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  of  Items 
In  general  appropriation  bills;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  January  28.  1948,  re- 
lating to  membership  and  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, so  as  to  authorize  certain  appro- 
priations thereunder  for  the  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
H.J.  Res.  479.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  a  land  boundary 
fence  project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DYAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  417.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
insure  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  418  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  In  behalf  of  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 
H.  Res.  396.  Resolution  calling  for  congres- 
sional  Investigation   of   Insiu-ance   cancella- 
tions In  urban  renewal  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

270.  By  Mr.  BARING:  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Nevada  memorializing 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  reducing  but 
not  eliminating  the  silver  content  of  U.S. 
coinage;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

271.  Also.  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  24 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  requesting  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  to  begin  minting  sliver  dol- 
lars and  memorializing  the  Congress  and  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation  to  take  ac- 
tion to  Insure  the  minting  of  sliver  dollars; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

272.  Also.  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No. 
18  of  the  State  of  Nevada  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  at  this  session 
the  necessary  legislation  to  begin  the  south- 
ern Nevada  water  supply  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

273.  Also,  Assembly  Joint  resolution  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  memorializing  the  Ne- 
vada congressional  delegation  to  secure  pas- 
sage   of    legislation    to    allow    a    tax    credit 


against  the  Federal  cabaret  tax  for  any  sim. 
liar  tax  Imposed  by  a  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

274.  Also.  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No 
17  of  the  State  of  Nevada  memorializing  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation  to  take  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  domestic  livestock  Indus- 
try from  the  effect  of  the  Importation  of 
meats;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

275.  Also.  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No! 
31  of  the  State  of  Nevada  memorializing  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation  to  secure 
passage  of  legislation  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
against  the  Federal  tax  upon  slot  machines 
for  any  similar  tax  Imposed  by  the  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

276.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative 
to  transferring  ownership  of  land  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1937  to  the  various 
States  In  which  located,  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

277.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  dispensing 
with  the  limitations  on  the  prosecution  of 
capital  crimes  by  the  German  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

278.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  the  Broadview  Heights  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
for  use  as  a  State  hospital  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H  R.  8349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Saltaras:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ASHMORE: 

H  R  8350  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  suc- 
cessors In  Interest  of  Cooper  Blyth  and  Grace 
Johnston  Blyth  otherwise  Grace  McCloy 
Blyth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  8351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Alu  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  8353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Becky  Jo 
and  Charles  R.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 

H.R.  8354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  W. 
Wing:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Plaseckl  and  Rose  Plaseckl;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  8356.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Peter 
Cuclc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  EVERETT: 

H.R.  8357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Sung 
Jin:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  8358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milan 
Compress  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  8359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
IngogUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  8360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Blvona;  to  the  Conunlttce  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8361.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Glambrone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  8362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Scallcl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FUQUA : 

H  R.  8363.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MokhlesJ 
K.  Mugharbel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  McVICKER: 

H.R  8364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loukas 
Georglos  Loukas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJl.  8366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Alexander  Cassells;  to  the  Ccmunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Palthlyn 
Wilson;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  8367.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hech- 
mat  Barkohani  Nehorayan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  8368.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MUton 
Rosen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  8369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  MUo 
Alexander  (nee  Vyse);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

215.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  mayor  of  Agunl  Son,  Okinawa,  Rytikyu 
Islands,  and  the  chairman  of  Agunl  Son  As- 
sembly, Okinawa,  R3rukyu  Islands,  relative 
to  early  passage  of  prepeace  treaty  claims 
bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Schweiker  Fair  Immigration  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1965 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  new  im- 
migration laws — laws  which  will  elimi- 
nate once  and  for  all  the  discriminatory 
aspects  of  our  immigration  policy. 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  immigrants.  We 
have  built  our  greatness  from  the  out- 
casts of  many  lands.  The  persecuted,  the 
oppressed,  those  who  were  not  wanted 
elsewhere — all  of  these  found  refuge 
upon  our  shores  and  contributed  to  the 
making  of  our  mighty  Nation.  We  should 
never  forget  that  our  humble  origin  had 
Its  foundation  in  the  efforts  of  people 
who  were  oppressed  elsewhere.  I  hope 
that  this  quality  of  our  history  will  guide 
us  in  humility  to  eliminate  invidious  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  our  present  citi- 
zens and  in  regard  to  future  immigrants. 
I  feel  this  quality  of  America  in  a  most 
personal  way.  My  ancestors  came  to  set- 
tle in  Pennsylvania  as  members  of  the 
Schwenkfelder  sect  fleeing  religious  op- 
pression in  Germany.  They  yearned  for 
peace:  they  yearned  for  a  place  where 
they  could  enjoy  religious  freedom;  they 
yearned  for  an  end  to  their  oppression. 
If  the  gates  of  America  had  not  been 
open  to  them  at  that  time,  I  would  not 
be  here  before  you  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress today. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  these  aspira- 
tions of  the  oppressed.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  realize  that  our  own  population 
Is  growing  with  great  rapidity,  that  op- 
portunities which  existed  in  1620,  in  1840, 
or  in  1910  are  not  the  same  as  the  oppor- 
tunities in  1965.  Frankly  we  no  longer 
need  large  numbers  of  people  to  populate 
frontier  wilderness  areas.  We  must 
reckon  with  a  population  explosion  with- 
in our  own  borders.  We  must  consider 
the  unemployment  of  at  least  5  percent 
of  our  working  population.  Our  Nation 
Is  already  populated  from  coast  to  coast. 
Today  we  must  seek  the  skills  and  tal- 
ents which  new  immigrants  can  bring  to 
our  shores.  We  must  seek  the  quality  of 
their  contribution  to  our  Nation,  not  the 
quantity  of  numbers. 

Let  us  fashion  a  new  law  which  elimi- 
nates all  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
national  origin  and  asks  only  of  a  man 
what  he  can  contribute  to  the  American 
civilization  of  1965. 


Because  I  am  so  deeply  concerned  with 
the  nature  of  our  future  immigration 
laws,  I  have  introduced  this  week  my 
own  immigration  bill,  H.R.  8502.  I  am 
in  general  agreement  with  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  2580,  the  administration 
measure,  but  I  feel  that  certain  impor- 
tant improvements  incorporated  in  my 
bill  are  necessary.  The  Schweiker  bill, 
like  the  administration  bill,  would  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatory  national  origins 
system  devised  in  1924  and  would  estab- 
lish a  preference  schedule  for  immigrants 
which  is  based  on  skills  and  talents 
rather  than  upon  race  and  nationality. 
The  Schweiker  bill  would  also  phase  out 
existing  quotas  over  a  5-year  period. 
The  admission  of  immigrants  on  a  first 
come,  first  served,  skill  criteria  basis 
would  be  a  built-in  feature.  But  there 
are  certain  problems  which  the  Schwei- 
ker bill  would  reach  which  the  present 
administration  bill  does  not  reach.  For 
example,  the  Schweiker  bill  would: 

First.  Eliminate  all  national  origin 
preference  of  immigrants,  including  ex- 
isting preferences  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nationals; 

Second.  Establish  an  annual  ceiling  of 
315,000  to  cover  all  immigrants,  both 
quota  and  nonquota ; 

Third.  Endorse  emergency  migration 
for  all  political  refugees  without  giving 
national  origins  preference  to  any  par- 
ticular geographic  area: 

Fourth.  Avoid  possible  influx  of  un- 
skilled labor  at  times  of  high  national 
unemployment  by  using  better  controls 
than  H.R.  2580  provides; 

Fifth.  Establish  a  Selective  Immigra- 
tion Board  rather  than  the  proposed 
mixed  congressional  and  executive  Im- 
migration Advisory  Board. 

1 .  ELIMINATE  ALL  NATIONAL  ORIGIN  PREFEHENCES 

The  administration  bill  does  not  reach 
the  desired  goal  of  eliminating  national 
favoritism.  The  administration  bill  fa- 
vors nations  of  Latin  America  and  North 
America.  It  favors  nations  of  northern 
Europe.  It  is  our  task  to  remove  all  hypo- 
critical aspects  of  our  present  immigra- 
tion policy.  We  must  fashion  a  new  law 
which  will  be  completely  nondiscrimina- 
tory as  written  and  applied. 

All  nations  want  equal  treatment;  all 
nations  deserve  equal  treatment.  Na- 
tions of  the  free  world  should  have  an 
equal  chance  to  send  their  citizens  here. 
The  administration  bill  quite  clearly  does 
not  place  all  nations  on  an  equal  basis. 
Written  into  H.R.  2580  is  the  potential 
for  new  preferential  treatment. 

The  administration  bill  would  ofifer 
preferential  treatment  to  nationals  from 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  by  main- 


taining for  them  special  nonquota  status. 
This  preference  has  existed  in  the  past. 
It  should  be  abolished.  Unless  we  settle 
this  problem  finally,  by  eliminating  all 
national  preferences,  questions  may  be 
raised  in  future  years  as  to  why  a  citizen 
of  Peru  or  Bolivia  is  given  an  open  door 
for  entry  while  an  applicant  from  Prance, 
Italy,  or  the  United  Kingdom  must  wait 
in  line  under  the  quota  system.  This  in- 
equity can  be  solved  by  repealing  section 
1101(A)  (27)  (c)  title  8.  United  States 
Code — Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

2.    ANNUAL  IMMIGRATION  CEILING  OT  315,000 

I  recommend  an  annual  immigration 
ceiling  of  315,000  to  cover  both  quota  and 
nonquota  immigrants.  The  administra- 
tion measure  contains  no  ceiling  figure 
on  immigration.  Presently  we  accept  an 
average  of  273,000  immigrants  yearly — 
95,000  under  quotas  and  178,000  non- 
quota immigrants.  I  suggest,  with  the 
administration,  full  use  of  quotas  to 
allow  immigration  of  158,361  yearly.  But 
I  also  recommend  holding  nonquota  im- 
migration to  156,639  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  suggested  315,000  ceiling,  an 
increase  of  42,000  over  the  average  total 
number  of  immigrants  now  entering  this 
Nation  yearly.  In  this  way  we  shall  be 
able  to  advise  the  American  people  with 
full  candor  the  number  of  immigrants  to 
be  expected  each  year.  This  will  help 
allay  the  fears  of  come  opponents  of  the 
administration  bill  that  the  new  law 
would  generate  a  tremendous  increase  In 
immigration. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said, 
and  I  agree  with  him : 

It  would  not  bother  me  to  say  to  anyone 
outside  the  United  States,  we  are  sorry  that 
we  cannot  admit  you  because  we  have  run 
out  of  numbers. 

But  It  does  make  it  dlfllcult  from  a 
moral,  political,  and  psychological  point 
of  view  to  say:  "I  am  sorry  but  we  have 
run  out  of  numbers  for  Greeks,  or  Ital- 
ians, or  Canadians."  With  the  suggested 
ceiling  of  315,000  there  would  still  be  ade- 
quate room  for  political  refugees  to  enter 
as  nonquota  applicants. 

3.    EMERGENCT    MIGRATION    FOR    POLITICAL    REF- 
UGEES  WITHOUT   GEOGRAPHICAL    FAVORITISM 

It  has  been  traditional  American 
policy  to  offer  asylum  to  the  politically 
oppressed.  The  administration  bill  en- 
gages in  geographical  favoritism  by  sin- 
gling out  one  area,  the  Middle  East,  for 
special  mention  in  Its  provision  for  polit- 
ical refugees.  Certainly  there  will  be 
persons  outside  "the  general  area  of  the 
Middle  East"  who  will  qualify  in  the  fu- 
ture as  politically  oppressed.  I  see  no 
reason  to  single  out  the  Middle  East  for 
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SF>ecial  mention  in  the  administration 
bill.  I  would  point  out  that  our  Nation  is 
already  participating  masnificently  in 
efforts  to  alleviate  tlie  plight  of  refugees 
in  the  Middle  East,  under  the  fair  share 
law.  Public  Law  86-648.  under  Public 
Law  480.  the  food-for-peace  program, 
and  by  cooperating  with  the  United  Na- 
tion High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to 
settle  refugees,  many  of  them  from  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  United  States. 

4.  f  AVOID  INFLUX  OF  ITNSKnXCO  LABOR  CKE.\TING 
UNEMPLOYMENT     PROBLEM 

Section  (10>  ( A>  ^2>  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  offers  a  fourth  preference  to  im- 
migrants capable  of  performing  specific 
functions  for  which  a  shortage  of  em- 
ployable and  willing  persons  exists  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  tighter  restric- 
tion should  be  placed  on  the  immigration 
of  persons  who  might  possibly  compete 
with  the  existing  U.S.  labor  force  at  a 
time  when  at  least  5  percent  of  our  work- 
ing population  is  idle.  Often  the  claim 
of  "shortage  of  employable  and  willing 
persons"  is  without  foundation. 

I  recommend  strongly  tliat  the  Con- 
gress make  clear  its  intention  that,  be- 
fore any  person  is  admitted  under  the 
proposed  fourth  preference — 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  be  re- 
quired to  find  that  a  labor  shortage  for 
the  specific  functions  which  the  immi- 
grant would  perform  does,  in  fact,  exist 
and  cannot  be  filled  by  U.S.  citizens; 

Second.  The  Attorney  General  be  in 
possession  of  written  evidence  of  the 
willingness  of  U.S.  employers  to  hire  im- 
migrants for  this  specific  function;  and 

Third.  The  immigrant  applicant 
worker  be  required  to  show  written  proof 
of  a  job  offer  for  this  specific  function 
and  Bis  intention  to  accept  the  offer. 

Only  after  these  three  steps  are  sat- 
isfied should  the  fourth  preference  pro- 
visions become  operative.  The  Schwel- 
ker  bill  contains  these  provisions. 

5.    ESTABLISH    IMMIGRATION    BO.VRO   WITHIN 
EXECUTIVE 

The  administration  bill  creates  an  Im- 
migration Board  consisting  of  members 
from  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  This  mixed  membership 
seems  inadvisable.  I  recommend  that 
the  Immigration  Board  be  part  of  the 
executive  branch  without  congressional 
membership.  Congressional  oversight 
would  be  maintained  by  requiring  pe- 
riodic reports  from  the  Board.  The 
Schwelker  bill  would  create  a  Selective 
Immigration  Board  in  the  executive 
branch  similar  in  composition  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  The  Board 
would  promulgate  regulations  under  the 
new  law.  continuously  study  immigration 
conditions  and  recommend  allocation  of 
the  quota  immigration  visas  under  the 
10  percent  allocated  for  the  poLtically 
oppressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  serious 
defect  in  H.R.  2580.  Statistics  indicate 
that  of  the  158.361  quota  positions  avail- 
able in  1964.  northern  European  nations 
received  81  percent,  southern  European 
nations  17  percent,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  only  2  percent.  The  United  King- 
dom never  uses  half  its  quota  of  65.361. 
while  the  quota  of  100  for  the  Philippines 
is  backed  up  for  90  years  and  the  quota 


of  308  for  Greece,  325  years.  Other  na- 
tions also  suffer  this  hardship  of  severe 
oversubscription.  This  hardship  de- 
prives applicants  for  an  entire  lifetime  of 
realizing  their  dreams  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  adminis- 
tration bill  would  make  it  quite  possible 
for  this  hardship  now  suffered  by  na- 
tionals of  Italy.  Greece,  and  other  na- 
tions with  backlogged.  small  quotas  to  be 
sustained  by  future  Presidential  action. 

The  administration  bill  would  allow  the 
President  to  take  30  percent  of  a  reserve 
pool,  intended  to  benefit  victinis  of  the 
deprived  small  quota  countries,  and  as- 
sign this  30-percent  reserve  instead  to 
northern  European  nations  which  have 
enjoyed  preferential  large-quota  treat- 
ment for  the  past  45  years.  Most  of  the 
nations  which  might  be  so  affected — Ger- 
many. Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Deimiark,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
and  Fi-ance — do  not  come  close  to  using 
their  present  quotas.  There  is  no  reason 
to  expect  a  sudden  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  their  citizens  seeking  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  This  30-per- 
cent outright  grant  has  no  valid  statis- 
tical or  foreign  policy  basis. 

By  placing  the  burden  of  choosing  be- 
tween nationals  of  one  country  over  an- 
other, on  vague  undefined  criteria  such 
as  national  security  or  hardship,  we 
would  rewrite  preferred  treatment  into 
our  new  law. 

There  is  apparently  no  reason  for  the 
provision  other  than  to  increase  the 
President's  power  in  a  field  where  Con- 
gress has  traditionally  reserved  policy 
decisions  to  itself.  The  proposed  gradual 
reduction  of  large  country  quotas  over  a 
5-year  period,  by  only  20  percent,  will 
avoid  the  possibility  of  hardship  accru- 
ing to  these  large  quota  countries.  When 
we  look  at  the  small  waiting  lists  for 
these  large  quota  countries,  we  realize 
that  each  of  the  present  applicants  will 
have  a  chance  to  be  admitted  during  the 
5-year  phase  out  period  of  the  national 
origins  system.  No  hardship  will  re- 
sult. The  suggestion  that  hardship  for 
large  quota  countries  may  result  is  not 
supported  by  available  statistics.  Fur- 
thermore, we  would  do  more  for  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  Nation,  by  com- 
pletely eliminating  the  possibility  of 
preferential  treatment.  Otherwise  we 
shall  irritate  the  feelings  of  friendly  na- 
tions outside  northern  Europe  who  will 
be  disadvantaged  by  the  30  percent  tech- 
nique. Such  Presidential  discretion,  and 
its  prospective  use,  will  undercut  the  very 
purpose  of  this  bill.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  delegation  of  power,  which  has 
been  reduced  from  50  to  30  percent  since 
last  year,  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  this 
bill.  This  section  simply  reinstates  the 
possibility  of  discrimination  in  favor  of 
northern  European  nations.  I  do  not 
favor  such  possibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  years  ago  one  of 
our  great  Presidents.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
in  an  address  given  at  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia  on  July  4.  1914.  gave  a 
definition  of  liberty  which  applies  to  our 
efforts  today.    Wilson  stated: 

Liberty  does  not  consist  In  niere  general 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  m;*.  It  con- 
sist In  the  translation  of  those  declarations 
Into  definite  action. 


We  must  translate  the  declaration  of 
liberty  into  definite  action  as  part  of  our 
new  immigration  laws.  Our  task  is  not 
merely  to  give  a  partial  response  to  the 
demands  for  change.  Our  task  is  to  cre- 
ate a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  com- 
pletely fair  law.  It  is  time  now  to  offer 
true  equality  to  all  applicants  who  seek 
membership  in  the  American  conunu- 
nity. 


Camphill  Village,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1965 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thought- 
ful Americans  have  been  encouraged  re- 
cently by  the  new  emphasis  which  has 
been  placed  both  by  private  groups  and 
Government  on  research  to  attack  the 
causes  of  mental  retardation.  Each  year 
this  scourge  denies  us  the  contribution 
to  our  national  life  which  othenvise 
would  be  made  during  their  lifetime  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  infants  who  are 
born  mentally  retarded.  The  President's 
panel  on  mental  retardation  states  that 
approximately  126,000  are  born  each 
year  mentally  retarded. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  $241  million 
Federal  investment — fiscal  1965 — which 
is  now  being  made  in  the  concerted  ef- 
fort to  reduce  retardation  will  in  the 
years  ahead  obviate  the  necessity  for 
major  attention  to  the  care  of  the  re- 
tarded. Unfortunately,  as  in  the  case  of 
so  many  causes  of  disease  and  death,  the 
dividends  of  research  are  not  immediate. 
In  the  case  of  retardation,  we  are  left  in 
the  interim  with  a  national  responsibility 
to  assist  in  the  effort  to  make  more  mean- 
ingful, useful,  and  bearable  the  lives  of 
those  for  whom  present  day  research  is 
too  late. 

I  have  been  encouraged  and  inspired 
recently  not  only  by  the  final  realization 
of  the  importance  of  research  in  this  field 
but  by  the  wise  and  enlightened  direc- 
tion taken  by  some  of  the  organizations 
giving  their  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
retarded  and  particularly  to  those  which 
seek  to  meet  the  challenge  presented  by 
the  plight  of  young  adult  retardates 
whose  problems  often  become  even  more 
overwhelming  to  the  families  involved 
than  those  of  young  children. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in- 
formation which  has  just  reached  me  in 
the  first  annual  report  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  Camphill  Village,  U.SA. 
Inc.  This  organization,  which  is  afBli- 
ated  with  Camphill  Village  Trust.  Ltd.. 
of  London,  has  established  and  main- 
tains a  remarkable  working  community 
for  mentally  handicapped  young  adult' 
atCopake.N.Y. 

The  movement  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  unique  village  was 
founded  in  1939  in  Aberdeen.  Scotland, 
by  Dr.  Karl  Koenig  of  Vienna,  a  follower 
of  the  great  Austrian  thinker,  Dr.  Rudolf 
Stelner.   with   the   establishment  of  » 
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email  residential  nonprofit  school  based 
c^  the  belief  that  the  retarded  person  is 
an  individual  with  equal  needs  for  his 
body  and  spirit.  From  this  beginning 
other  schools  were  founded.  In  England, 
Northern  Ireland,  South  Africa.  West 
Germany,  and  Holland,  the  volunteer. 
or  coworkers,  as  they  are  called,  receive 
no  salary.  When  the  children  of  the 
Camphill  schools  became  young  adults, 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  their 
newly  developed  potentialities  prompted 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Camphill 
Village  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  others 
followed  in  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland, 
South  Africa,  and  Switzerland. 

In  1961.  Carlo  Pietzner,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  movement  and  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Koenig,  came  to  the  United  States, 
taking  over  a  small  school  for  retarded 
children  in  Pennsylvania.  Today,  two 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  offer  a  full  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  latent  abili- 
ties, play  therapy,  schoolwork.  individ- 
ualinstruction,  and  the  sharing  of  house- 
hold chores.  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the 
movement  has  firmly  established  its  first 
village  in  this  country  under  Mr.  Pietz- 
ner's  very  able  direction,  dedicated  to 
helping  the  retarded  young  adult,  who 
could  never  do  so  on  his  own,  integrate 
himself  socially  and  economically 
through  life  in  the  village  by  partici- 
pating in  every  facet  of  its  life,  con- 
tributing to  its  welfare  with  his  own  labor 
and  spirit,  according  to  his  individual 
capability. 

I  am  encouraged  that  this  small  vil- 
lage, which  it  is  hoped  will  grow  through 
the  support  of  private  and  Government 
organizations  and  individuals,  today  is 
contributing  to  its  own  expenses  through 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  its  workshops 
and  its  bakery.  New  York's  foremost  toy 
shop,  F.  A.  O.  Schwartz,  now  sells  the 
product  of  the  village's  doll  workshop. 

The  movement's  supporting  organiza- 
tion. Friends  of  the  Camphill  Movement, 
now  has  chapters  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  seeking  support  to  expand 
the  village  to  accommodate  rdditional 
retardates  from  a  steadily  growing  wait- 
ing list,  and  hopefully  to  establish  simi- 
lar Camphill  Villages  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
objectives  and  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  my  colleagues  and  to  wish  it  well 
as  It  continues  its  pioneering  effort  in 
this  country. 


Mr.  Knott  is  a  30-year  veteran  of  Gov- 
ernment service.  He  is  a  dedicated  civil 
servant,  extremely  capable,  and  at  53 
has  an  excellent  record  of  faithful  serv- 
ice to  our  Goverrmient. 

I  personally  do  not  think  the  President 
could  have  selected  a  more  capable  ex- 
ecutive. Under  Mr.  Knott's  able  leader- 
ship. I  am  confident  that  GSA  will  con- 
tinue to  render  the  high  quality  of 
service  it  has  provided  in  past  years. 

Born  in  Wendell.  N.C.,  Mr.  Knott  grad- 
uated from  Duke  University  at  Durham, 
and  later  from  the  National  University 
Law  School  here  in  Washington.  He  be- 
gan his  Government  career  with  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  in  1935,  and 
continued  his  employment  when  it 
merged  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  1942  he  joined  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  after  World  War  II. 
served  in  a  legal  and  administrative  ca- 
pacity until  he  transferred  to  GSA  in 
1956. 

His  rise  in  GSA  was  rapid  and  within 
only  3  years  his  abilities  moved  him  up- 
ward to  the  position  of  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's Public  Building  Service.  Here  he 
served  until  November  28,  1961.  when  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  Administrator  of 
GSA.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss 
Marion  Lunt,  of  Cedar  City,  Utah,  and 
they  have  two  children.  Mrs.  Neil  E. 
Churchill,  of  Atlanta,  and  Gregory,  a 
college  student. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Knott's  record 
serves  as  a  splendid  example  for  young 
people  entering  Government  service  to 
follow.  The  purpose  of  my  remarks  here 
today  is  to  warmly  congratulate  him  be- 
fore Members  of  the  Congress. 


Lawion  B.  Knott,  Jr.:  Tbe  Logical  Man 
To  Head  General  Services  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20,  1965 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  made  an  ex- 
cellent choice  in  selecting  Lawson  B. 
Knott.  Jr.,  to  head  the  General  Services 
Administration. 


"Preserving  Competition"— Statement 
Supporting  the  Enactment  of  the 
Quality  Stabilization  Act  of  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20. 1965 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  1930's.  many  manufacturers,  trade 
associations,  independent  retailers.  State 
legislators,  and  Congressmen  have 
worked  for  the  enactment  of  various 
forms  of  legislation  which  would  elimi- 
nate or  control  certain  unfair  trade 
practices  associated  with  the  resale  of 
brand  name  commodities.  Traditionally 
attempts  have  been  made  on  both  a  Na- 
tional and  State  level  to  legislate  against 
such  abuses  as  false  advertising,  bait 
merchandising,  and  excessive  price  cut- 
ting. During  this  period  some  of  these 
attempts  have  been  enacted  into  law, 
while  others  have  failed  of  enactment  or 
have  been  negated  by  court  decisions  fol- 
lowing their  passage.  In  seeking  to  elim- 
inate these  trade  abuses,  the  proponents 
of  fair  trade  legislation  over  the  years 
have  continuously  argued  that  such 
abuses,  if  left  unchecked,  would  seriously 


threaten  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

Ever  since  my  election  to  Congress  in 
November  of  last  year,  I  have  devoted 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  study 
to  this  matter  and  I  have  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
must  enact  a  law  which  would  provide 
added  protection  to  the  American  busi- 
nessman from  certain  unfair  and  harm- 
ful trade  practices  still  being  engaged 
in  on  a  rather  wide  scale  by  unscrupulovis 
participants  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Shortly  after  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  additional  legislation  was  need- 
ed, I  introduced  a  bill  on  May  10  of  this 
year,  H.R.  7841,  which  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  law  to  be  known 
as  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act. 

In  short  this  bill,  which  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  introduced  in  the  87th  and 
88th  Congresses,  seeks  the  elimination 
of  certain  unfair  trade  practices  which 
I,  along  with  other  proponents  of  such 
legislation,  believe  not  only  tend  toward 
monopoly  but  seriously  affect  the  quality 
and  good  name  of  name-brand  commodi- 
ties. Moreover,  and  probably  most  im- 
portant, this  bill  would  permit  a  manu- 
facturer or  ovraer  of  a  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  to  protect  his  property  rights 
attached  to  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
by  establishing  a  price  or  price  range  at 
which  goods  carrying  that  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  may  be  sold  by  wholesalers 
and  retailers  in  the  marketplace.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  point,  however,  that 
this  law  would  apply  only  to  those  manu- 
facturers and  owners  whose  products  are 
in  free  and  open  competition  with  close 
substitutes  produced  by  other  competing 
manufacturers. 

Before  going  into  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Quality  Stabilization  Act,  I 
would  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  and 
recall  for  you  some  of  the  actions  which 
have  been  taken  on  a  National  and  State 
level  to  legislate  against  certain  harmful 
competitive  practices. 

I  am  sMre  that  many  of  you  will  re- 
member that  price  cutting  or  sales  below 
cost  at  the  retail  level  became  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  competitive  process 
during  the  depression  of  the  early  1930's, 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  hundreds 
of  independent  retailers.  To  counter 
this  alarming  and  dangerous  trend,  sev- 
eral States  during  this  period  adopted 
fair  trade  laws  which  were  designed  to 
exempt  manufacturers  of  name-brand 
commodities  from  State  antitrust  laws, 
thereby  allowing  them  the  option  to  set 
minimum  resale  prices  on  their  products 
shipped  in  intrastate  commerce. 

The  first  of  these  laws  was  enacted  in 
California  in  1 93 1 .  In  short ,  it  exempted 
from  the  State's  antitrust  laws  any  con- 
tract wherein  the  seller  of  a  brand-name 
commodity,  which  is  in  free  and  open 
competition  with  close  substitutes,  bound 
the  buyer,  who  was  reselling  it.  to  charge 
the  price  specified  by  the  seller.  Ini- 
tially this  law  proved  ineffective,  espe- 
cially since  retailers  not  signing  such  a 
agreement  continued  to  undercut  the 
prices  of  those  retailers  who  signed  re- 
sale price  maintenance  contracts  with 
suppliers.    Consequently,  an  amendment 
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to  the  law  was  adopted  in  1933  which  in- 
corporated a  measure  termed  the  non- 
signer  clause.  Such  a  proviso  made 
contracts  maintaining  resale  prices  of 
name-brand  products  binding  on  those 
retailers  who  refused  to  sign  such  con- 
tracts, providing  at  least  one  retailer  in 
the  State  had  signed  such  a  contract. 

Subsequent  to  this  action  talcen  by 
California,  many  other  States  took  steps 
to  adopt  fair  trade  laws  which,  in  most 
instances,  were  close  copies  of  the  Cali- 
fornia statute.  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
1936.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
these  State  fair  trade  laws  in  the  case, 
Old  Dearborn  Distribution  Company  v. 
Seagram  Distillers  Corporation  (229 
U.S.  183). 

Shortly  after  this  important  Supreme 
Court  decision,  resale  price  maintenance 
or  fair  trade  became  widespread 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  by  1941.  all 
of  the  States  except  Missouri.  Texas, 
Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  enacted  fair  trade  laws. 

The  passage  of  the  Miller-Tydings  Act 
by  Congress  In  1937  also  played  a  major 
role  in  encouraging  States  to  adopt  fair 
trade  laws.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  parties  to  resale  maintenance 
contracts  applied  only  to  intrastate 
transactions  between  the  supplier  and 
retailer.  If.  for  example,  a  contract 
were  made  between  the  retailer  In  one 
State  and  a  manufacturer  In  another, 
such  an  agreement  was  automatically  in 
violation  of  Federal  antitrust  laws.  Thus, 
since  the  great  bulk  of  brand  name  prod- 
ucts traveled  in  interstate  commerce, 
it  proved  difficult  if  not  Impossible  to 
maintain  price  schedules  under  existing 
Federal  laws.  For  this  reason,  the 
Miller-Tydings  amendment  to  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  was  passed,  legalizing 
interstate  resale  price  maintenance  con- 
tracts between  producers  and  retailers 
of  branded  goods.  This  exemption  from 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws  applied,  how- 
ever, only  to  those  States  having  fair 
trade  laws.  Price  fixing  agreements  be- 
tween retailers  and  producers  in  States 
not  having  such  laws  were  still  In  viola- 
tion of  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Up  until  1950.  45  States  had  fair  trade 
laws.  However,  in  1951  the  fair  trade 
movement  was  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  a 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Schweg- 
mann  Brothers  v.  Calvert  Distillers 
Corporation  (314  U.S.  384).  This  opin- 
ion held  that  retailers  not  signing  resale 
price  maintenance  contracts  cotild  not 
be  forced  to  abide  by  such  contracts 
exempted  from  Federal  antitrust  laws 
under  the  Miller-Tydings  Act.  This 
meant,  therefore,  that  the  nonslgner 
provision  of  resale  price  maintenance 
contracts  could  apply  only  to  those  con- 
tracts involving  strictly  intrastate  com- 
merce. This  obviously  greatly  reduced 
the  effectiveness  of  State  fair  trade  laws 
which  applied  to  both  inter-  smd  intra- 
state transactions  covered  by  resale  price 
maintenance  contracts.  As  a  result, 
price  wars  became  widespread  through- 
out the  Nation.  And  this  in  turn 
brought  demands  for  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  coimteract  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  As  a  result, 
Congress  in  1952  passed  the  McGuire  Act. 


This  act  reversed  the  Schwegmann 
decision  by  making  resale  price  mainte- 
nance on  branded  products,  which  are  in 
free  and  open  competition  with  one 
another,  binding  to  nonsigners  in  those 
States  having  fair  trade  laws,  thereby 
making  interstate  transactions  covered 
by  resale  price  maintenance  contracts 
subject  to  State  fair  trade  laws. 

Despite  the  enactment  of  this  law,  24 
States  since  the  early  1950's  have  had 
their  fair  trade  laws  declared  either  par- 
tially or  completely  Invalid  by  State 
courts.  Thus,  in  effect,  those  States 
having  their  fair  trade  laws  declared 
partially  Invalid  had  stricken  from  their 
laws  the  all  important  nonslgner  clause. 
Such  actions  by  the  State  courts  in  these 
States  have,  therefore,  rendered  fair 
trade  laws  more  or  less  ineffective,  since 
the  nonslgner  clause  was  the  key  pro- 
vision in  these  laws. 

To  counter  these  developments  the 
proponents  of  fair  trade  quickly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  must 
enact  a  Federal  fair  trade  law  which 
would  legalize  resale  price  maintenance 
at  the  retail  level  by  manufacturers  who 
produce  commodities  sold  in  interstate 
commerce  and  which  are  in  free  and 
open  comF>etition  with  articles  in  the 
same  general  class.  Moreover,  such  a 
law  would  eliminate  the  problem  of  the 
nonslgner  provision  in  State  laws  since 
the  producer  of  a  brand  name  commodity 
would  be  allowed  to  stipulate  a  price 
without  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
at  least  one  retailer  in  each  State  In 
which  the  commodity  is  marketed. 
Consequently,  once  the  price  has  been 
stipulated  by  the  producer,  all  retailers 
following  notification  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  the  brand  name 
commodity  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
announced  price. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  pro- 
posing such  a  Federal  fair  trade  law  in 
every  Congress  since  the  middle  1950's. 
However,  to  date  the  proponents  of  such 
a  law  have  been  unable  to  get  Congress 
to  take  aflBrmative  action  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

In  the  hope  of  getting  increased  sup- 
port in  Congress  for  such  a  Federal  law, 
the  proponents  of  fair  trade,  after  mak- 
ing a  thorough  reassessment  of  past  leg- 
islative strategies,  decided  in  the  87th 
Congress  to  adopt  a  new  approach.  The 
sponsors  of  such  legislation  changed  the 
title  of  the  bill  from  "fair  trade"  to 
"quality  stabilization,"  mainly  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  former  term  had 
lost  its  appeal  following  many  years  of 
battle.  In  making  this  change  In  strat- 
egy, the  proponents  believed  also  that 
the  concept  of  fair  trade  or.  more  precise- 
ly, quality  stabilization,  might  be  more 
acceptable  to  many  of  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  had  opposed  it  in  the 
past,  if  such  legislation  were  to  include 
specific  references  to  certain  unfair  trade 
practices  of  retailers  which  in  their  opin- 
ion were  not  only  harmful  to  competition 
but  seriously  affected  the  quality  and 
good  name  of  brand  name  commodities. 

With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  leg- 
islation which  I  have  Introduced  in  this 
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session  of  Congress  is  very  similar  in 
both  scope  and  content  to  the  bills,  intro- 
duced in  the  87th  and  88th  Congresses" 

The  key  provisions  of  the  propose(i 
legislation  can  be  outlined  as  follows; 

First,  it  would  give  the  owner  of  any 
commodity  identified  either  by  a  trade- 
mark  or  brand  name,  which  is  in  free 
and  open  competition  with  close  substi- 
tutes produced  by  competing  firms,  the 
authority  to  prevent  distributors  from 
handling  said  commodity  if  it  were  de- 
tennined  that  the  trademark  or  brand 
and  association  goodwill  are  damaged  by 
the  following  unfair  trade  practices  in 
section  (8)  of  my  bill: 

(a)  If  the  person  has  employed  goods  bear- 
ing such  brand  name  or  trademark  in 
furtherance  of  bait  merchandising; 

(b)  If  the  person,  after  written  notice 
given  by  such  owner  of  such  owner's  es- 
tablished  resale  price  or  price  range,  had 
advertised,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  any  such 
goods,  acquired  by  such  person  after  he  has 
been  given  such  notice,  at  a  price  other  than 
such  current  established  resale  price  or  at 
a  price  not  within  such  currently  established 
resale  price  range;  or 

(c)  If  the  person,  with  intent  to  deceive 
purchasers,  has  published  a  misrepresenta. 
tlon  or  misrepresentations  concerning  such 
goods. 

Secondly,  once  the  owner  has  notified 
distributors  of  the  price  at  which  the 
brand  name  commodity  must  be  sold,  he 
may  revoke  the  right  of  the  distributor 
to  market  the  commodity — for  a  period 
not  exceeding  1  year — if  he  can  supply 
evidence  that  a  particular  distributor, 
"within  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
written  notice  of  revocation."  has  re- 
sorted to  using  any  or  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  unfair  trade  practices  in  pro- 
moting the  resale  of  the  brand  name 
commodity  in  question. 

If  any  person,  following  receipt  of 
written  notification  by  the  owner  revok- 
ing his  right  to  continue  selling  the 
brand  name  commodity  in  question,  con- 
tinues to  sell  the  goods  in  question,  he 
shall  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages and  injunctive  relief  by  the  owner  of 
the  brand,  name,  or  trademark  to  pre- 
vent any  further  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  act. 

In  so  doing,  the  owner  may  sue  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  in  which  defendant  resides  or 
does  business,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  the  amount  of  any  damages  sus- 
tained, injunctive  relief  to  prevent  and 
restrain  further  violations  of  the  stated 
provision  of  the  law,  and  recover  the  costs 
of  the  suit.  Any  injunction  granted  by 
the  court  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  1  year  from  the  date  that  such 
Injunction  is  granted. 

Third,  this  act  outlines  those  transac- 
tions which  will  be  exempt  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  its  provisions.  Such  trans- 
actions expressly  exempted  from  the 
proposed  law  include: 

(A)  Sales  of  bulk  commodities  when  sold 
without  wrappers  or  containers. 

(B)  Sales  by  any  officer  acting  under  the 
orders  or  authority  of  any  duly  constituted 
court:  or  sales  by  any  person  In  mitigation 
of  damages  or  enforcement  of  a  Hen  or  other 
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secured  Interest  in  said  goods,  when  such 
person  Ifi  not  primarily  engaged  in  the  dls- 
^bution  of  goods  for  resale. 

(C)  Sales  of  damaged,  deteriorated,  de- 
faced or  secondhand  goods,  when  plain  no- 
tice of  the  condition  of  the  goods  Is  given  to 
the  public. 

(D)  Sales  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  devices 
for  which  either  Federal  or  State  law  or  reg- 
ulations requires  a  prescription  from  a  phy- 
sician, dentist,  or  such  other  persons  as  the 
varioiis  States  may  authorize  to  prescribe 
juch  items. 

(E)  Sales  to  or  by  the  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal  governments  or  their  political 
subdivisions  or  agencies. 

(P)  Sales  to  charitable,  educational,  med- 
ical, and  religious  organizetions,  for  their 
own  use  and  not  for  resale. 

Finally,  my  bill  contains  the  impor- 
tant proviso  which  allows  any  State  to 
adopt  a  law  or  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  resale  price  maintenance  and 
thereby  make  a  Federal  fair  trade  law 
inapplicable  in  those  States  taking  such 
action.  Yet  where  any  State  enacts 
such  a  law  or  adopts  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Quality  Stabilization  Act  with 
respect  to  resale  prices  would  still  apply 
to  sales  made  in  that  State  for  delivery 
to  a  purchaser  outside  the  State.  Such 
a  provision  is  obviously  necessary  in  or- 
der to  prevent  mail  order  firms,  which  do 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  out-of -State 
business,  from  establishing  operations  in 
such  States  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
Federal  regulation  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance activities  in  other  States  which 
have  agreed  to  such  Federal  regulation. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  this 
very  important  matter,  I  would  like  to 
state  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  that  such  legislation  is  essential 
to  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

If  we  look,  for  example,  at  the  rather 
phenomenal  growth  of  mass  retailers, 
especially  discount  chains  in  recent 
years,  we  find  in  many  Instances  that 
such  merchandisers  have  not  always 
achieved  their  favorable  competitive 
position  in  the  marketplace  through  le- 
gitimate competitive  means,  but  through 
certain  trade  practices  which  I  believe 
are  unfair  and  harmful  to  the  eflBcient 
independent  retailer  and  misleading  to 
the  American  consumer. 

Discount  merchandisers,  for  example, 
have  often  been  highly  successful  in  at- 
tracting customers  away  from  well- 
established  independent  retailers  by 
overstating  the  quality  and  content  of 
unknown  lower  price  brand -named  or 
privately  labeled  commodities. 

Moreover,  discount  houses  and  other 
mass  merchandisers,  because  of  the  lack 
of  effective  regulation  on  a  State  and 
National  basis,  have  been  able  to  gain  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  in  the 
marketplace  by  resorting  to  other  well- 
known  methods  of  misrepresentation. 

First,  there  is  the  practice  where  a  dis- 
count house  will  cite  a  fictitious  price 
for  a  well-known  brand  name  commod- 
ity which  exceeds  the  actual  selling  price 
of  the  same  commodity  in  most  inde- 
pendent retail  outlets.  Using  this  as 
the  manufacturer's  list  price,  the  firm 


would  then  cite  a  lower  selling  price  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  consumer 
is  obtaining  a  substantial  bargain.  Sec- 
ondly, there  Is  the  practice  of  selling  cer- 
tain well-known  brand  name  products 
by  discounters  and  other  mass  distribu- 
tors to  attract  consumers,  hoping  in  turn 
that  they  will  buy  substantial  quantities 
of  unknown  high-profit-margin  products 
in  order  to  make  up  for  losses  incurred 
from  the  sale  of  well-known  products  at 
substantially  reduced  prices.  Moreover, 
in  many  instances,  it  has  been  found  that 
mass  merchandisers  have  resorted  to  the 
unpardonable  practice  of  selling  these 
high  profit  margin  and  inferior  quality 
goods  at  prices  equal  to  or  higher  than 
those  prices  normally  charged  by  inde- 
pendent retailers  for  such  goods. 

Finally,  many  large  retail  chains,  es- 
p>ecially  (iiscovmt  houses,  have  resorted 
to  the  well-known  practice  of  price  cut- 
ting designed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  forcing  smaller  retailers  out  of  the 
marketplace,  thereby  increasing  their 
control  of  the  market  in  a  particular 
area,  and  making  possible  later  price 
increases,  once  most  competitors  have 
been  eliminated. 

Today  it  is  evident  that  retail  trade  in 
most  communities  in  the  Nation  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  giant  retailers;  name- 
ly, the  big  department  store,  the  dis- 
count house,  the  mail-order  house,  the 
chainstore,  or  supermarket.  Thus,  If 
the  small  businessman  is  not  afforded 
the  opportvmity  of  making  a  profit  by 
enabling  him  to  compete  pricewise  on 
nationally  advertised,  branded  mer- 
chandise, we  shall  obviously  find  our- 
selves faced  in  a  few  years  with  a  major 
profKjrtion  of  retailing  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  giant  corporations. 
Such  a  development  would  indeed  be 
most  serious  since  the  market  ix)wer 
achieved  by  such  corporate  giants  would 
enable  them  to  force  manufacturers  to 
reduce  quality  in  terms  of  lower  costs  to 
maintain  profit  margins.  Moreover, 
such  a  trend  would  greatly  reduce  free- 
dom of  consumer  choice,  thereby  leaving 
the  consiuner  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  large 
retail  chains  who  would  then  exercise 
more  or  less  complete  control  over  qual- 
ity and  prices  in  the  marketplace. 

Thus,  in  light  of  these  circumstances,  I 
believe  it  is  obvious  that  Congress  must 
now  face  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  the  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral law  which  will  more  adequately  pro- 
tect the  eflBcient  independent  retailer 
from  the  various  harmful  trade  practices 
resorted  to  today  by  many  large  and 
powerful  mass  retailers. 

In  urging  that  Congress  enact  such  a 
law  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  I  want 
to  make  it  clearly  understood  that  my 
proposal,  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act, 
will  not  bar  retailers  from  engaging  in 
the  following  practices: 

First,  it  will  not  prevent  a  distributor 
from  removing  a  trademark  or  a  brand 
name  from  a  product,  and  marketing  it 
in  any  manner  he  wishes  as  long  as  he 
does  not  continue  to  use  the  goodwill 


of  the  producer  to  assist  him  In  the  sale 
of  the  uiunarked  commodity. 

Second,  this  legislative  proposal  will 
not  compel  the  producer  of  a  brand  name 
or  trademark  product  to  avail  himself 
of  the  rights  accorded  him.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  there  are  producers  who 
wish  not  to  protect  their  products  and 
accompanying  goodwill  from  the  meth- 
ods of  unfair  competition  outlined  In  the 
bill. 

Third,  such  legislation  will  not  compel 
wholesalers  and  retailers  to  handle  brand 
name  and  trademarked  goods  of  those 
producers  which  have  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  proposed  act. 

Fourth,  my  bill  does  not  contain  any 
provision  which  in  any  way  would  pre- 
vent the  consumer  from  enjoying  full 
freedom  of  choice.  He  will  still  have  the 
right  to  pick  and  choose  between  mer- 
chandise protected  by  fair  trade,  and 
merchandise  not  so  protected. 

Finally,  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act 
is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  scope 
and  intent  of  our  Nation's  antitrust  laws. 
The  fundamental  objective  of  this  bill  is 
to  strengthen  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to 
better  protect  the  eflBcient  and  hard- 
working independent  retailer  from  cer- 
tain unfair  methods  of  competition  en- 
gaged in  by  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
mass  retailer.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  basic  objectives  of  our  Nation's  anti- 
trust laws. 

Although  Congress  failed  to  take  af- 
firmative action  on  the  proposed  Qual- 
ity Stabilization  Act  in  the  past  Congress, 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, after  holding  extensive  hearings, 
did  vote  to  recommend  that  the  House 
take  affirmative  action  on  this  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  failed  to  receive 
House  approval  because  the  House  Rules 
Committee  failed  to  release  the  bill  for 
floor  consideration  before  the  end  of  the 
88th  Congress  in  December  of  last  year. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  also 
held  hearings  on  an  Identical  bill;  how- 
ever, unlike  Its  countei-part  In  the  House, 
it  voted  to  table  the  legislation  thereby 
barring  any  further  action  on  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  in  the  past  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  because  there  is  coiisid- 
erable  support  for  this  measure  in  the 
Congress  and  because  this  legislation  is 
supported  by  many  leading  manufac- 
turers and  close  to  80  national  trade  as- 
sociations representing  thousands  of  in- 
dependent retailers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion who  are  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of 
retailing  activities.  I  believe  that  all 
proponents  of  quality  stabilization  would 
deem  it  imperative  that  we  make  another 
attempt  at  getting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  aflfirmatlvely  on  this 
very  important  matter. 

We  who  support  the  objectives  of  qual- 
ity stabilization  are  already  aware  of  Its 
vital  Importance  to  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  Therefore,  our  task 
now  is  to  make  sure  that  Congress 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion  and,  without 
any  further  delay,  enact  this  bill  into  law. 
Such  a  step  on  the  part  of  Congress  would 
very  definitely  be  in  the  national  Interest. 
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SENATE 

Friday,  May  21. 1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  *Mr.  Metcalf>  . 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Biown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  of  all  life.  In  the  white  light  of 
Thy  searching,  we  would  pause  at  mid- 
day to  examine  our  inner  desires  and 
motives,  that  in  this  temple  of  a  people's 
hope  and  trust  we  may  stand  with  pure 
hearts  and  clean  hands. 

Help  us.  we  pray,  that  in  these  trying 
days  we  may  rise  above  all  that  Is  base 
and  small,  to  toil  together  in  glad  and 
eager  harmony  for  the  honor,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  our  Nation  and  of  all  the 
peoples  of  this  stricken  earth,  who  will 
unite  in  mutual  good  will,  determined  to 
open  the  gates  of  a  new  life  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Grant  unto  Thy  erring  and  willful 
children  moral  control  and  a  ruling  pas- 
sion for  world  brotherhood,  lest  the  aw- 
ful instruments  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, now  held  in  frail  human  hands, 
scourge  the  planet  and  melt  the  fruitful 
earth  into  brittle  glass. 

Make  us  alive  and  alert  to  the  spiritual 
verities  and  values  which  underlie  all  the 
struggle  of  these  epic  days,  as  on  the 
anvil  of  vast  issues  there  slowly  takes 
shape  the  new  and  better  world  that  is 
to  be  when  Thy  kingdom  comes. 

In  the  dear  Redeemers  name,  we  ask 
it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Tliursday.  May  20. 
1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT 

A  message  irt  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  cf  House  Res- 
olution 397.  89th  Congress,  the  engrossed 
bill  (S.  1734)  to-conser\e  and  protect  do- 
mestic fishery  resources,  was  herewith 
returned  to  the  Senate. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  435  >  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HM.  8122)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 


1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  8122)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  cloture  motion  filed  under  rule 
XXII  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  cloture  motion  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  motion, 

as  follows : 

Clottre  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  bill 
(S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(1)  Mike  Mansfield;  (2)  Everett  M. 
Dirksen;  (3)  Philip  A.  Hart;  «4) 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel;  (5)  Leverett 
Saltonstall;  (6)  Pat  McNamara;  (7) 
John  O.  Pastore;  (8)  Prank  E.  Moss; 
(9)  Jacob  K.  Javits;  (10)  Hugh  Scott; 
(11)  Hiram  L.  Pong;  (12)  Claibornk 
Pell;  (13)  Edmund  S.  Muskie;  (14) 
Wayne  Morse;  (15)  John  Sherman 
Cooper;  (16)  Stephen  M.  Young; 
(17)  Clifforb  p.  Case:  (18)  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy;  (19)  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale;  (20)  Daniel  Brewster;  (21)  Fred 
R.  Harris;  (22)  Daniel  K.  Inoute; 
(23)  Paul  H.  Douglas;  (24)  Joseph 
S.  Clark;  (25)  Gaylord  Nelson;  (26) 
Jennings  Randolph;  (27)  Abraham 
RiBicorF;  (28)  Frank  J.  Lausche; 
(29)  Thomas  J.  Dodd;  (30)  Vance 
H\rtke;  (31)  Joseph  D.  Tydings;  (32) 
Edward  V.  Long:  (33)  Birch  Bath: 
(34)  Edward  Kennedy;  (35)  Lee  Met- 
calf;  (36)  Gordon  Allott;  (37)  Harri- 
son WiLLLAMS;  (38)  QUEMTIN  BUK- 
OICX. 

Mr.  HART  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  signatures  may  be  permitted  to  be 
added  to  the  cloture  motion  filed  today 
under  rule  XXn  with  respect  to  the  vot- 
ing rights  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  signature  may  be  added  to  the  cloture 
motion  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
has  already  been  filed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  maintain  order  so  that  we  may 
hear? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  acting  majority 
leader  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
amendments  that  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted, and  also  with  respect  to  amend- 
ments that  may  be  submitted  hereafter, 
so  far  as  the  cloture  motion  is  concerned. 
My  understanding  Is  that  there  must  be 
62  amendments  still  pending.  They  have 
been  submitted;  they  have  not  actually 
been  presented.    My  query  is  as  follows: 

Under  the  rule,  would  the  amendments 
which  have  been  submitted  qualify  and 
could  they  be  called  up  in  the  event 
cloture  were  finally  imposed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Amendments  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted must  be  read,  unless  unanimous 
consent  is  obtained  that  they  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  every  amendment 
must  be  presented  and  be  read  if  It  is  to 
qualify,  if  cloture  is  adopted. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  amendments 
which  thereafter  might  be  submitted 
would  obviously  be  "out  of  court." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Amendments  may  be  offered  from 
now  until  the  vote  is  taken  at  1  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  but  under  the  same  rule  the 
amendments  would  have  to  be  read  un- 
less unanimous  consent  is  granted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  order  to 
consider  all  amendments  now  pending  or 
which  have  been  submitted  as  qualified 
under  the  rule? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  do  so  at  this 
time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Such  a  request  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  the  amendments  will  be  offered 
That  question  is  for  the  authors  of  the 
amendments  to  determ'ne.  However,  In 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  all 
of  the  amendments  presented  and  read, 
would  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
have  them  considered  en  bloc  as  qualified 
under  the  rule.  If  Senators  wish  to  call 
them  up,  be  In  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.     Such  a  request  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ^ 
unanimous    consent   that    the   amend- 
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ments,  considered  en  bloc,  be  regarded 
as  qualified  under  the  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection?     The  Chair 
heai"s  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  their 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  objection  comes  too  late. 
The  Chair  asked,  "Is  there  objection?" 
paused  momentarily,  and  no  objection 
was  forthcoming. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  understand  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

I  should  like  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  amendments  here- 
after submitted  be  covered  by  the  unani- 
mous-consent order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  Chair  that  the  unanimous  consent 
panted  qualifies  only  the  amendments 
that  have  been  submitted  heretofore, 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion. 
The  unanimous-consent  order  does  not 
affect  any  amendments  to  be  filed  here- 
after and  before  1  o'clock  on  Tuesday. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


May  28,  1928,  to  certain  former  officers  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  2008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlysle  G. 
Stark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2009.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Myung  Sook 
Yun  Pak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fun  Wat 
Hoy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD : 
S.  2011.  A  bin  to  permit  certain  small  busi- 
ness corporations  which  attempted  to  make 
elections  under  subchapter  S  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  take 
further  action  to  make  such  elections  ef- 
fective; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE : 
S.  2012.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  practices 
creating  artificial  shortages  in  the  supply  of 
coins  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  in- 
troduced the  «bove  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2013.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  loans 
for  the  financing  and  refinancing  of  new  and 
used  fishing  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 
S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  175th  anniversary,  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1965,  of  the  founding  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  at  Newburyport,  Mass.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORT  OP  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  National  Commander,  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  Tex., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  organization,  for  the  calendar 
year  1964,  which,  with  an  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN   (by  request) : 

5.2005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
f'anners  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  in 
order  to  provide  special  loans  to  cattle  farm- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

8.2006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  or 
credit  against  tax  for  contributions  to  Na- 
tional and  State  political  committees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smatheks  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

5.2007.  A  bin  extending  the  benefits  of 
the  Emergency  Officers'  Retirement  Act  of 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  and  I  do  so  only  on  the  basis 
of  request,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act, 
in  order  to  provide  special  loans  to  cat- 
tle farmers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2005)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  in  order  to  provide  special 
loans  to  cattle  farmers,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dirksen,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  AND  STATE 
POLITICAL  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
order  to  allow  a  deduction,  or  credit, 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  national 
and  State  political  committees. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs. 


In  a  letter  dated  April  30,  1963,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  late  President  Kermedy  urged  Con- 
gress to  give  this  matter  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  in  order  to  en- 
courage a  greater  percentage  of  the  pub- 
lic to  participate  in  the  financial  aspects 
of  political  campaigns. 

Specifically,  the  proposal  provides  two 
tax  incentives: 

First.  It  would  enable  any  person  who- 
so desires  to  contribute  $20  or  less  to  a 
national  or  State  political  committee,  and 
in  turn  obtain  a  tax  credit  for  one-half 
of  the  contribution  made.  In  the  case  of 
a  joint  return  the  limit  would  be  dou- 
bled. Thus  the  maximum  tax  credit  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  return  would  be  $20 
In  a  taxable  year. 

The  second  proviso  would  pertain  to 
larger  contributions,  and  would  allow  a 
taxpayer  to  deduct  from  his  taxable  in- 
come the  full  amount  of  his  political 
contributions  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500. 
Too  often  we  have  heard  the  hue  and 
cry  that  too  much  reUance  has  been 
placed  upon  large  contributions  from 
special  interest  groups  to  candidates  and 
the  inference  of  undue  influence  being 
exerted,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  in 
fact  this  exists. 

I  believe  the  proposed  legislation  will 
encourage  greater  public  participation, 
bringing  about  a  freer  flow  of  funds  from 
small  contributors,  thus  immeasurably 
reducing  the  impact  of  larger  contribu- 
tions on  the  political  candidates. 

It  is  a  healthy  situation  to  encourage 
the  public  to  take  a  more  active  partici- 
pation in  political  campaigns. 

I  am  confident  that  the  public  response 
will  be  greater  where  these  incentives 
are  provided  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
good  that  is  bound  to  result  from  them 
will  very  definitely  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

I,  too,  hope  that  In  line  with  the  wishes 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  will 
be  given  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2006)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  or  credit  against  tax  for  con- 
tributions to  National  and  State  political 
committees,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smathers. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TO  MAKE  EFPE(7nVE  CERTAIN 
ELECTIONS  BY  SMALL  BUSINESS 
CORPORATIONS  UNDER  SUB- 
CHAPTER S  OF  CHAPTER  1  OF  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  ease  the  harsh  effect  that 
early  application  of  subchapter  S  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
had  on  some  persons.  In  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1958,  Congress 
adopted  a  tax  provision  called  subchap- 
ter S  which,  in  effect,  allows  corpora- 
tions to  elect  to  have  their  Income  or 
losses  taxed  to  their  individual  share- 
holders, thus  offering  small  businesses 
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an  alternative  to  taxation  at  the  cor- 
porate level. 

Permanent  regulations  regarding  such 
election  under  subchapter  S  were  not 
adopted  until  a  year  later,  in  December 
1959.  The  question  my  bill  is  concerned 
with  is  the  December  1.  1958.  filing  dead- 
line which  was  set  for  the  first  year  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  S  were  applic- 
able. 

Because  the  provision  was  new.  very 
different,  and  untested,  it  resulted  that 
year  in  an  unfair  situation  for  certain 
persons,  one  which  was  certainly  not  in- 
tended by  Congress.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce here  would  remedy  this  problem 
and  would  remove  this  unjustifiable  bur- 
den placed  on  some  taxpayers. 

The  particular  situation  to  which  I  re- 
fer involves  the  owner  and  operator  of  a 
business  in  Hartford  who  decided  to  elect 
this  new  tax  treatment  under  subchapter 
S  in  1958. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  the  fil- 
ing requirements  and  the  short  period 
of  time  between  the  approval  of  the  act 
and  the  required  filing  date,  less  than  3 
months,  the  owner  of  the  business.  Jo- 
seph Simons,  encountered  several  diffi- 
culties. 

At  that  time,  a  few  shares  of  stock 
in  the  Simons'  business  were  held  by  two 
former  employees,  one  of  whom  had 
since  moved  to  Vermont. 

Rather  than  to  undertake  the  addi- 
tional complication  of  securing  the 
signed  consent  of  the  shareholder  who 
moved,  as  such  consent  of  all  stock- 
holders was  required  in  order  to  elect 
subchapter  S  treatment.  Mr.  Simons  in- 
stead purchased  these  shares  from  him. 
The  stock  transfer  was  not  completed 
until  December  1  or  2.  and  Mr.  Simons 
filed  the  tax  election  personally  at  the 
IRS  district  office  on  December  2.  1958. 
the  day  the  papers  would  have  arrived 
had  they  been  mailed  on  the  deadline 
date  of  December  1. 

The  U.S.  district  court  has  held  that 
Mr.  Simons  filed  later  than  the  required 
date,  that  his  corporation  was  therefore 
ineligible  for  subchapter  S  treatment, 
and  that  the  shareholders'  loss  claimed 
for  1958  should  be  disallowed. 

Subsequently,  however,  regulations 
were  adopted  to  clarify  the  matter  of  ob- 
taining stockholders"  consent,  and  cor- 
porations were  allowed  extra  time  to 
obtain  such  consent  not  pre\-lously  filed 
or  filed  in  a  defective  manner. 

FYom  this,  adopted  in  December  1959. 
for  that  tax  year,  it  is  evident  that  had 
Mr.  Simons  not  attempted  to  do  what 
he  thought  was  correct  by  obtaining 
clear  title  to  the  three  outstanding 
shares,  he  would  have  been  covered  by 
the  later  provision  and  would  not  be 
faced  with  the  present  problem. 

It  is  clear.  I  believe,  that  Congress  In- 
tended the  1958  act  to  be  equitable  to  all 
concerned  and  that  the  difficulties  in 
applying  the  new  regxilations  the  first 
year  or  two  were  soon  recognized. 

Nonetheless,  there  remains  this  par- 
ticularly unjust  situation  which  should 
be  remedied. 

In  essence,  the  bill  I  Introduce  today 
would  provide  that  if  a  corporation  at- 
tempted to  elect  to  be  taxed  as  a  sub- 
chapter S  corporation,  and  this  attempt 


was  ineffective  solely  because  it  had  not 
been  made  5  days  earlier,  then  for  pur- 
poses of  this  provision  the  election  would 
be  treated  as  if  it  had  been  made  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law. 

This  would  apply  only  to  the  failure 
to  make  an  election  in  1958.  An  election 
to  have  this  provision  apply  would  have 
to  be  made  within  6  months  after  this 
bill  is  approved,  by  the  corporation  in- 
volved, and  with  the  consent  of  all  per- 
sons who  were  shareholders  at  the  time 
of  the  ineffective  election. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  are  technical 
provisions  regarding  revocation  of  this 
election  and  the  opening  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  assessments  of  defi- 
ciencies and  for  credits  of  overpayments 
arising  from  claims  made  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

Such  a  bill  as  I  have  here  discussed 
would  make  just  allowance  for  the  harsh, 
unfair  effect  the  law  had  in  the  un- 
usual 1958  situation,  which  has  since 
been  otherwise  clarified,  and  it  would 
be  completely  in  accord  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  law  and  its  present 
application. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2011)  to  permit  certain 
small  business  corporations  which  at- 
tempted to  make  elections  under  sub- 
chapters of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  take  further 
action  to  make  such  elections  effective, 
introduced  by  Mr  Dopd,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  PRAC- 
TICES WHICH  CREATE  ARTIFICIAL 
SHORTAGES  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
U.S.  COINS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  certain  practices  creating  arti- 
ficial shortages  in  the  supply  of  coins  of 
the  United  States. 

Last  Saturday  President  Johnson  di- 
rected the  mint  to  proceed  with  turning 
out  45  million  silver  dollars.  In  his  state- 
ment he  said  substantial  progress  in 
bringing  the  supply  of  small  coins  Into 
line  with  demand  had  been  made  and 
that  it  had  always  been  his  intention  to 
carry  out  the  congressional  mandate  to 
mint  the  silver  dollars. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  for  I  know  the  people  of 
Nevada  have  a  strong  affection  for  the 
silver  dollar  and  hard  money.  It  has 
been  an  honorable  medium  of  exchange 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  since  the  State 
became  a  member  of  the  Union.  Other 
States  In  the  West  also  share  this  In- 
terest. Nevertheless.  I  realize  without 
unlimited  coinage  of  the  silver  dollars, 
shortages  could  soon  develop  and  a  need 
for  protection  of  the  dollar  and  other 
silver  coins  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
from  being  made  collectors  items,  or  fall- 
ing Into  the  hands  of  speculators  and 
hoarders. 

If  enacted  Into  law,  the  bill  I  am  pro- 
posing will  amend  several  existing  stat- 
utes.     It    also    provides    permlties    for 


violations  of  the  several  provisions  which 
follow : 

First.  To  melt  silver  coins. 

Second.  To  make  loans  on  coins  where 
the  coins  are  held  as  security,  except 
loans  on  bonda  fide  collections  of  rare 
coins. 

Third.  To  accumulate  coins  in  excess 
of  the  reasonable  demands  of  business 
or  personal  use. 

Fourth.  To  export  coins  from  the 
United  States  or  Its  possessions. 

Fifth.  For  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
coins,  except  where  coins  are  used  in 
jewelry,  for  a  price  in  excess  of  their 
monetai-y  value.  Again,  the  bill  would 
protect  and  exempt  coins  which  because 
of  tlieir  rai'ity  have  a  value  to  bona  fide 
collectors. 

The  bill  would  cause  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  coins 
deemed  to  be  of  numismatic  value. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  order  was 
given  to  the  mint  to  start  production  of 
silver  dollars,  many  Interesting  com- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  press  and 
others. 

It  is  the  general  s'lpposltion  that  the 
minting  of  only  45  million  silver  dollars 
will,  in  effect,  further  the  shortage  of  the 
Treasury's  supplies  of  silver  stocks  and 
that  the  dollars  will  soon  be  gobbled  up 
by  the  speculators  and  will  never  get  into 
the  channels  of  trade.  These  allegations 
certainly  are  worthy  of  note  for  they 
could  become  a  reality  if  we  do  not  act 
to  protect  our  coinage  system. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  to  the  Treasury's  crash 
program  of  minting  coins  and  silver  and 
its  relation  to  coin  production.  Hearings 
were  held  during  March  of  this  year  by 
the  committee.  In  addition,  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  have  all  given  study  and 
thought  to  the  problem  of  the  coin  short- 
age. It  is  my  contention  that  no  true 
sliortage  exists;  however,  I  am  well  aware 
as  are  others  that  serious  dislocations 
have  occurred  and  hoarding  and  specu- 
lating have  caused  artificial  shortages 
which  have  become  real  shortages  in  the 
commercial  channels  of  trade. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  aid  In 
a  return  of  some  of  our  coins  to  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  to  the  banking  facil- 
ities which  serve  our  trade  needs. 

In  the  6  fiscal  years  1959-64,  popula- 
tion increased  by  8  percent;  the  gross 
national  product  increased  by  28  per- 
cent; and  vending  machine  sales  in- 
creased by  47  percent.  However  reliable 
these  Indicators  may  be  of  economic 
growth,  they  did  not  prove  adequate 
standards  for  measuring  coin  demand. 
Coin  production  by  the  mint  increased 
174  percent,  far  exceeding  growth  in 
these  indicators  without  preventing— or 
fully  stopping — the  shortage  of  coins. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  flowback 
of  coins  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  has 
increased  In  recent  months.  Irrespective 
of  all  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  short- 
age of  coins,  it  is  my  belief  that  specula- 
tion and  hoarding  of  coins  are  mainly 
responsible  for  creating  an  artificial 
shortage.    I  believe  such  practice  should 
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be  curtailed  and  stopped.  It  was  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  me  to  read 
in  the  report  issued  by  the  House  Gov- 
ernmsnt  Operations  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Some  further  conception  of  sizes  of  hoards 
Is  reflected  in  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  January  14,  1965,  which  reports 
that  a  bank  has  loaned  speculators  $1.1  mil- 
lion, secured  by  34  tons  of  silver  coins,  and 
expres,'ed  a  willingness  to  make  more  such 
loans. 

My  bill  would  stop  such  practices  and 
they  should  be  stopped. 

Further  evidence  was  given  in  the  re- 
port, as  follows: 

Some  measure  of  the  quantities  held  by 
speculators  Is  evident  from  advertisements 
placed  In  coin  publications.  One  recently 
contained  ads  of  53  dealers  and  69  Individuals 
who  offered  In  quantities  exceeding  $100,000 
In  asking  price,  and  some  are  offered  by  the 
ton.  For  Instance,  1  ton  ($33,333)  of  com- 
mon date  silver  dollars  Is  offered  for  $39,995 
or  3  tons  (6.000  pounds),  for  $119,995. 

I  am  certain  this  body  realizes  our 
coinage  system  should  be  protected  and 
that  such  practices  as  just  mentioned 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  black  market  in 
silver  dollars  which  was  pointed  out  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  before  this 
body  on  January  6  of  this  year  when  he 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  stop 
black  market  practices.  To  those  who 
may  have  missed  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  which  were 
made  as  a  basis  for  his  bill,  S.  718, 1  wish 
to  quote  from  the  record  a  portion  of  his 
statement  which  included  the  reading  of 
an  advertisement  as  follows: 

Who  has  all  the  coins?  Even  "Pep"  the 
coin  man  doesn't  know.  But  he  can  alle- 
viate your  banks'  coin  shortage  with  all  de- 
nominations of  coins  at  a  small  handling 
charge  which  Includes  delivery  of  wrapped 
and  boxed  coin.  What's  the  handling 
charge?  Call  me  now  at  (609)  662-6644 
(Camden,  N.J.),  (215)  925-8981  (Phlladephia, 
Pa.). 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  some 
business  houses  have  paid  premiums  for 
certain  types  of  coins  during  recent 
shortages.  These  coins  have  originated 
from  speculators,  who  have  in  many  in- 
stances made  contacts  with  those  who 
are  engaged  in  services  where  large 
amounts  of  coins  are  collected,  such  as 
the  vending  machine  operator,  distribu- 
tors of  newspapers  and  various  other 
similar  activities.  It  has  even  been 
stated  that  some  businessmen  have 
sought  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  coins 
by  asking  churches  to  turn  over  their  col- 
lections to  them. 

My  bill  would  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  deal  in  the  sale  of  coins  in 
this  manner. 

The  mint  has  more  than  doubled  its 
volume  In  production  of  small  coins  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  This  operation 
has  in  part  alleviated  the  artificial  short- 
age. Nevertheless,  the  mint  needs  as- 
sistance in  controlling  this  problem.  The 
larger  amounts  of  coins  which  are  neces- 
sary to  our  commerce  are  or  should  be 
in  the  channels  of  commerce.  It  is  the 
flowback  of  coins  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  which  Is  the  nub  of  the  problem 
and  which  needs  correcting.  I  stated  the 
flowback  of  coins  had  been  increasing  in 
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recent  months  and  I  am  hopeful  it  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Precautions  which 
can  be  taken  by  provisions  in  my  bill  will, 
I  believe,  step  up  the  flowback. 

In  turn,  the  Federal  Reserve  will  have 
more  coins  to  offer  member  banks  who 
in  turn  usually  serve  other  banking  facil- 
ities and  our  coins  will  return  to  circula- 
tion. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  we  would  still 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  silver  dollars  in 
the  West  if  the  historic  run  on  the  Treas- 
ury liad  not  been  made  in  early  1964  by 
the  speculators  and  hoarders. 

Silver  dollars  have  not  been  minted 
since  1935  and  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury's circulation  statement  of  U.S. 
money  the  stock  of  silver  dollars 
consisted  of  481,722,100  as  of  May  31, 
1964— including  2,945,7*4  held  by  the 
Treasury,  and  49,242  held  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  agents.  The  outflow 
of  silver  dollars  during  the  period  1954- 
59  from  the  Treasury  stocks  averaged 
16,298,547  per  year.  During  the  same 
period  the  Federal  Reserve  System  had 
a  net  Increase  of  4,559,676  silver  dollars. 
This  indicates  there  was  not  an  excessive 
demand  for  the  period  1954-59.  How- 
ever, net  losses  of  Treasury  stocks  of 
silver  dollars  increased  in  1960  to  20,096,- 
777;  in  1961  losses  were  33,685,557;  1962 
losses  were  49,726,664  and  in  1964  when 
the  rtm  was  made  on  the  Treasury  by 
speculators  losses  soared  to  62,817,320. 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  suffered  ad- 
ditional losses  and  the  Treasury  wound 
up  with  virtually  no  stocks  at  all  except 
for  a  few  valued  rare  dollars  which  re- 
main today  in  the  Treasury  stocks. 

The  present  price  of  sliver  does  not 
make  it  profitable  to  melt  silver  dollars. 
Silver  certificates  can  be  redeemed  for 
silver  bullion  at  the  Government's  assay 
offices  and  it  is  pointless  at  this  time  to 
melt  coins  to  extract  the  silver  content. 
This  Is  common  knowledge,  yet  some 
speculators  may  feel  the  time  will  come 
when  an  advantage  will  exist.  This 
speculation  should  be  stopped,  and  my 
bill  will  make  it  a  criminal  charge  to 
melt  coins. 

The  latest  Treasury  statement  shows 
the  U.S.  Government  is  still  the  owner 
of  the  world's  largest  stock  of  silver  and 
holds  more  than  1  billion  ounces.  The 
total  is  actually  1,025,957.304.3  troy 
ounces. 

It  is  my  contention  if  we  can,  by  pur- 
suing the  course  outlined  In  my  bill,  en- 
act legislation  which  will  cause  a 
flow  back  of  coins,  the  amoimt  of  Treas- 
ury stocks  of  silver  will  still  permit  the 
continuing  use  of  silver  in  our  traditional 
coinage  system. 

I  fully  realize  world  supplies  and  pro- 
duction have  not  in  recent  years  met  the 
demand  of  industry.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  some  promising  silver  discov- 
eries and  if  a  more  realistic  price  was 
paid  to  the  miner,  I  sincerely  believe  the 
production  could  be  increased. 

I  want  to  see  silver  continued  in  our 
coinage  system.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
take  steps  to  lessen  the  amounts  now 
used  in  the  silver  coins,  although  I  be- 
Ueve  we  should  first  attack  this  problem 
of  speculation  which  has  been  permitted 
to  exist  for  too  long. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2012)  to  prohibit  certain 
practices  creating  artificial  shortages  in 
the  supply  of  coins  of  the  United  States, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 


LOANS  FOR  FINANCING  AND  RE- 
FINANCING OF  NEW  AND  USED 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
loans  for  the  financing  and  refinancing 
of  new  and  used  fishing  vessels.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  request- 
ing the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2013)  to  amend  section 
4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  loans  for  the  financing 
and  refinancing  of  new  and  used  fish- 
ing vessels,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnxjson, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
Is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depaetment  or 

thb  intesioe, 
Office  of  the  Secretabt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  10, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  encloeed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  section 
4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  loans  for  the  financing  and  refinancing 
of  new  and  used  fishing  vessels." 

We  request  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committe  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

Presently,  section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.,  sec. 
742c),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  loans  for  the  purposes  of 
financing  and  refinancing  the  replacement, 
repair,  and  maintenance  of  commercial  fish- 
ing vessels  and  their  gear  and  the  opera- 
tions of  such  vessels.  It  also  authorizes  the 
making  of  loans  for  research  into  the  basic 
problems  of  the  fisheries.  This  latter  au- 
thority,  however,  has   never   been  used. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  program,  a  fish- 
eries loan  fund  was  established  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund.  The  fund  initially  had  an  au- 
thorization of  $10  million,  but  this  was  in- 
creased in  1958  to  $20  million.  A  total  of 
$13  million  has  actually  been  appropriated 
to  the  fund.  The  fund  will  expire  on  June 
30.  1965.  We  have,  however,  submitted  a 
separate  proposal  to  the  Congress  that  would 
extend   the   program   to   June   30,    1975. 

Under  the  present  authority  of  section  4  of 
the  act,  a  loan  can  be  made  for  a  new  or 
used  commercial  fishing  vessel  only  when  it 
is  used  as  a  replacement  for  a  fishing  ves- 
sel that  Is  then  operating  in  the  fleet  or  Is 
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lost.  Our  proposal  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  for.  among 
other  things,  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  a  commercial  fishing  vessel  without  regard 
to  whether  the  vessel  will  replace  an  exist- 
ing vessel. 

In  administering  this  program  during  the 
past  8  years,  our  experience  has  shown  that 
there  Is  a  definite  need  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  flsherleo  loan  program.  In  addition 
to  the  need  to  upgrade  and  modernize  the 
commercial  fishing  vessel  fleet  which  Is  the 
principal  objective  of  this  program,  there  Is 
also  a  need  to  attract  younger  men  to  the 
fishing  Industry.  Our  proposal  would  help 
In  making  this  possible. 

Under  this  proposal  we  could  provide  as- 
sistance In  financing  the  purchase  of  a  used 
vessel  when  the  seller  was  Interested  in  ob- 
taining a  larger,  more  modern  vessel  and 
could  use  the  funds  for  a  downpayment  on 
the  new  vessel.  It  would  enable  a  younger 
fisherman  to  come  Into  the  fishery.  It  would 
also  assist  the  young  fisherman  who  has  a 
very  poor  or  obsolete  vessel  to  obtain  one 
that  might  be  considerably  better  when  he 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  new  vessel. 

At  the  present  time  the  fisherman  with  the 
older  vessel  cannot  obtain  a  loan  for  replace- 
ment with  a  larger,  more  modern  vessel  be- 
cause he  Is  unable  to  find  a  purchaser  who 
has  a  means  of  financing  the  purchase  of  the 
older  vessel.  If  he  sells  it  as  a  commercial 
fishing  vessel,  he  will  be  Ineligible  for  a  loan 
under  the  fisheries  loan  fxind  program  be- 
cause he  is  not  replacing  a  vessel  that  has 
actv^y  left  the  fleet  or  Is  lost.  Most  such 
vessels  tire  not  easily  adaptable  to  other  uses. 

We  believe  that  this  proposed  legislation 
will  result  in  a  further  modernization  of  the 
commercial  fishing  vessel  fleet,  while  at  the 
same  time  present  an  opportunity  to  attract 
younger  people  into  the  Industry.  As  in  the 
present  case,  the  authority  to  make  these 
loans  would  be  limited  by  section  4  of  the  act 
to  situations  where  there  Is  evidence  that 
the  applicant  was  otherwise  unable  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  on  reasonable  terms.  In 
addition,  we  would  require  that  the  loan  ap- 
plicant demonstrate  experience  and  ability 
In  the  operation  of  fishing  vessels.  This 
would  provide  assurance  against  persons 
with  no  experience  or  only  marginal  expe- 
rience in  the  fisheries  from  using  the  loan 
program  to  enter  the  fishery. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  will  fill  a 
gap  m  our  present  credit  system  and  remove 
a  major  impediment  to  our  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize   the    commercial    fishing   vessel    fleet. 

It  l8  anticipated  that  the  additional  loan 
applications  which  would  be  received  under 
this  proposal  can  be  handled  by  the  present 
staff  and  without  an  increase  In  the  admin- 
istrative expense  limitation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  proposal  doe? 
not  continue  the  unused  authority  to  make 
loans  for  research  into  the  basic  problems  of 
the  fisheries.  This  has  been  deleted  because 
we  cannot  foresee  any  situation  where  It 
could  reasonably  be  utilized. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stkwaht  L.  TTdau.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PROCLAMATION  COMMEMORATINO 
THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD  AT  NEWBURY- 
PORT.  MASS. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  commemo- 
rating the  175th  anniversary,  on  August 


4.  1965.  of  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  at  Newburyport,  Mass. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago.  on  August  4,  1790,  a  new  service  was 
bom.  That  service  was  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  Since  then,  it  has  won  for  Itself 
an  honored  place  both  as  a  military  serv- 
ice and  as  our  principal  agency  for  mari- 
time safety  and  marine  law  eriforcement. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  very  warm 
place  In  my  heart  for  this  service  which 
I  have  come  to  know  Intimately  through 
my  position  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  scope  and  variety  of 
services  performed  by  this  relatively 
small  organization  of  approximately  32,- 
000.  Not  only  is  it  active  as  a  maritime 
safety  instrumentality,  but  It  also  en- 
gages in  search  and  rescue,  port  security, 
merchant  marine  safety,  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, oceanographic  research,  as  well  as 
many  other  duties  related  to  our  national 
well-being.  To  these  many  tasks  must 
be  added  the  important  responsibility  of 
maintaining  a  constant  state  of  military 
readiness  to  serve  with  the  Navy  in  time 
of  emergency. 

It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  this  historic 
service  that  it  has  always  evidenced  a 
strong  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  discharge  of  its  many  obligations. 
Cost  consciousness  is  part  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  philosophy.  One  of  its  primary 
purposes  has  been  to  give  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer an  ample  return  for  his  dollar. 

The  Coast  Guard,  of  course,  Is  no 
stranger  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  port  of  Seattle  serves 
as  its  principal  base  for  Its  operations  In 
Alaskan  waters.  Coast  Guard  aircraft 
based  at  Port  Angeles  are  active  In 
search  and  rescue  in  the  Northwest  Pa- 
cific. Men  of  the  Coast  Guard  have  come 
to  the  aid  of  our  people  who  have  been 
dispossessed  by  floods  and  other  natural 
disasters.  That  is  why  the  name  Coast 
Guard  is  a  respected  one  throughout  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

This  year,  this  great  service  observes 
its  175th  birthday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  83)  to 
authorize  the  Pi'esldent  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation commemorating  the  175th  an- 
niversary, on  August  4,  1965,  of  the 
founding  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  at 
Newburyport,  Mass..  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnttson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


lands  comprising  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett  on 
May  10. 1965. 


PRESERVATION  AS  AN  AREA  OP  HIS- 
TORIC INTEREST  THE  WASHING- 
TON NAVY  YARD— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  10.  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Mans- 
rxTLD,  Mr.  Muskie,  and  Mr.  Scott  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  1927)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  preserve  as  an  area  of  his- 
toric   Interest    certain    structures    and 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DO- 
MESTIC AND  FOREIGN  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITTCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague.  Senator  Gruenikc, 
of  Alaska,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govemmem 
Operations.  I  wish  to  announce  that  that 
subcommittee  will  begin  hearings  on  the 
domestic  and  foreign  surplus  property 
program  on  Monday  morning,  May  24, 
1965,  in  room  3302  in  the  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  subject  and 
those  who  desire  to  testify  at  future 
hearings  should  so  notify  Mr.  Glenn 
Shrlver,  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 
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NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

James  B.  Brennan,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  a  term  of  4  years.  Reappoint- 
ment. 

John  P.  Qulnn,  Jr..  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  New  Mexico, 
for  a  term  of  4  years.    Reappointment 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  aL 
persons  Interested  in  these  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  May  28.  1965,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wis.': 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  ar.y 
hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AS- 
SOCIATION —  STUDY  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  eooc 
many  Members  of  Congress  participatfc 
in  the  discussions  that  led  to  establish- 
ment by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  of  its  comprehensive  studj 
of  Congress.  Supported  by  a  grant  Ircc 
the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  this 
project  today  is  focusing  the  attentior. 
of  more  than  16  persons  on  various  ft-'- 
pects  of  congressional  organization  anc 
operations.  The  purpose  of  the  study  i= 
to  contribute  to  informed  public  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  congressional  r^ 
organization — a  timely  thing,  consider- 
ing the  current  headings  by  the  Joic. 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  C^- 
gress.  established  under  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  2. 

As  the  Committee  on  Rules  report  tc 
the  Senate  said: 

During  the  past  several  years  there  hw  *" 
veloped  an  ever-Increasing  conviction  amon? 
Members  of  Congress,  reinforced  by  n*"; 
expressions  of  opinion  from  the  public  » 


large,  that  a  study  and  review  of  the  present 
congressional  machinery  Is  a  real  necessity 
if  Congress  is  to  continue  to  be  an  effective 
coequal  partner  in  our  tripartite  system 
of  government. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  It  was 
necessary  that  those  within  Congress 
communicate  in  a  meaningful  way  with 
their  constituents  who  share  many  view- 
points. And  in  turn,  those  in  the  outside 
community  who  wish  to  contribute  to  any 
changes  must  help  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  unique  qualities  of 
this  institution  in  order  to  successfully 
interpret  it.  As  an  outstanding  jour- 
nalist and  student  of  Congress  in  a  recent 
speech  put  it: 

The  Members  of  Congress  have  valid  cause 
for  reacting  with  suspicion  to  much  of  the 
Intellectual  community  for  a  latent  hostility 
toward  Congress  permeates  the  thinking  of 
many  leaders  of  public  opinion  outside  Con- 
gress. It  Is  evident  In  the  books  of  political 
scientists,  in  newspaper  editorials,  and  even 
In  the  witticisms  of  our  humorists.  It  is 
most  evident  of  all  in  many  of  the  reforms 
of  Congress  that  are  suggested.  Too  often, 
proposed  reforms  smack  of  an  obvious  In- 
tent to  reduce  Congress  from  its  status  as  a 
separate  and  independent  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with 
the  study  of  Congress.  Its  initiation  and 
organization  was  the  product  of  a  cooper- 
ative effort  between  Members  of  both 
Houses  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  working 
with  the  association's  executive  director, 
Evron  M.  Kirkpatrick,  and  his  associate. 
Donald  Q.  Tacheron. 

In  announcing  the  study,  which  is  be- 
ing carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Ralph  K.  Huitt,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Kirkpatrick  said : 

The  vitality  of  legislative  bodies  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  individual  free- 
dom, to  democracy  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  social  i.nd  economic  viability. 

Before  considering  drastic  changes  in  Con- 
gress—an institution  which  has  served  this 
Nation  very  well — we  must  first  clarify 
various  assumptions  regarding  the  role  of 
Congress  in  our  system,  identifying  and 
analyzing  major  problems  of  congressional 
operation  and  explaining  the  character  and 
probable  consequences  of  realistic  alterna- 
tives for  structural  or  procedural  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  these  are 
words  of  wise  counsel  in  our  present  de- 
liberations, and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  names  and  academic  aflai- 
iations  of  the  scholars  who  are  engaged 
In  this  important  undertaking,  so  that 
Members  who  are  interested  will  find  It 
convenient  to  contact  them  for  their 
views  and  assistance : 

Milton  C.  Cummlngs,  the  Brookings 
Institution. 

Richard  F.  Fenno,  University  of  Roch- 
ester. 

Lewis  A.  Froman,  Jr..  University  of 
California  at  Irvine. 

Charles  O.  Jones.  University  of  Ari- 
zona. 

John  F.  Manley.  Syracuse  University. 
Roy  E.  Moor,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Kenneth  G.  Olson,  formerly  at  Smith 
College,  and  now  a  consultant. 

David  M.  Olson,  University  of  Texas. 

Samuel  C.  Patterson,  State  University 
of  Iowa. 


Robert  L.  Peabody,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Nelson  W.  Polsby,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 

Randall  B.  Ripley,  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. 

Leroy  N.  Rleselbach,  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

James  A.  Robinson,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

John  S.  Saloma,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Raymond  E.  Wolfinger,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

THE   CONNECTICUT   PARTNERS    OF 
THE  ALLIANCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
necticut Partners  of  the  Alliance  Com- 
mittee, a  distinguished  group  of  citizens 
of  my  State,  will  meet  in  Hartford  on 
Monday,  May  24. 

The  objective  of  the  statewide  meeting 
will  be  to  broaden  the  base  of  this  pri- 
vate program  which  serves  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
U.S.  program  of  economic  assistance  to 
Latin  America. 

While  our  government-to-government 
program  is  concerned  with  institution- 
building  activities  geared  to  help  our 
Latin  neighbors  to  achieve  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth,  the  partners  program 
was  launched  to  reach  out  directly  to  the 
people  in  rural  and  slum  areas.  These 
people  are  striving  to  help  themselves 
through  small  local  self-help  projects 
The  partners  program  seeks  to  join  pri 
vate  groups  in  our  individual  States  with 
their  Latin  counterparts,  to  give  a  vital 
sense  of  movement  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  areas  where  it  is  needed  most. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  role 
that  Connecticut  is  playing  in  the  part- 
ners program.  It  is  one  of  25  States 
participating  in  the  program  singled  out 
for  mention  by  the  President  in  his  for- 
eign aid  message  of  January  14,  1965, 
as  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.    He  said: 

They  bring  to  bear  a  vital  people-to-people 
effort  on  our  relationships  with  Latin 
America. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  citizens  have 
responded  to  the  call  to  join  in  partner- 
ship activities  with  our  Latin  neighbors. 
And  I  am  confident  that  an  imaginative 
private  effort  such  as  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  can  contribute  much  to  better 
relations  in  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
recount  some  of  the  highlights  marking 
the  development  of  the  partners  pro- 
gram in  Connecticut.  I  want  to  do  this  to 
give  recognition  to  the  efforts  of  the 
people  in  my  State  who  are  giving  of  their 
time  and  talents  in  order  to  make  our 
State's  participation  a  vital  and  mean- 
ingful one. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  such  a  review 
will  encourage  more  Connecticut  citi- 
zens to  become  personally  involved  in  the 
program,  through  the  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  which  they  belong. 

On  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  con- 
gressional delegation,  I  drafted  a  letter 
to  Gov.  John  Dempsey  last  October  1964. 
In  the  letter  we  urged  the  Governor  to 


convene  a  conference  of  community  lead- 
ers, representative  of  groups  and  organi- 
zations throughout  the  State,  to  hear  a 
presentation  on  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program  by  the  Director  of  that 
office  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter,  signed  by  the  entire  con- 
gressional delegation,  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  A  prompt  and  positive 
response  came  from  Governor  Dempsey 
on  October  22,  1964.  He  stated,  "I  feel 
that  the  people  of  Cormecticut  will  want 
to  play  a  part  in  any  nationwide  pro- 
gram designed  to  improve  economic  con- 
ditions in  Latin  America  and  to  help 
Latin  Americans  achieve  self-sufficiency. 
Accordingly,  I  am  assigning  to  the  State 
development  commission  the  responsi- 
bility of  arranging  a  conference  to  make 
plans  for  Connecticut's  participation  in 
this  program." 

Under  the  able  leadership  and  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  LeRoy  Jones,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Cormecticut  Development 
Commission,  and  Mr.  James  S.  Klar,  as- 
sistant managing  director,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Hartford  on  December  8,  1964. 
Mr.  James  H.  Boren,  director  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  programs  and  Mr. 
Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  his  special  assistant, 
attended  the  conference  to  explain  the 
program  and  to  suggest  organizational 
steps  to  get  underway  a  Connecticut 
partners  program  with  the  State  of 
Paraiba  in  Brazil. 

At  that  meeting,  the  group  constituted 
themselves  as  the  Connecticut  steering 
committee,  appointed  Mr.  James  Klar  as 
temporary  chairman,  and  instructed  a 
nominating  committee  to  select  a  pro- 
gram development  team  to  travel  to 
Paraiba. 

The  following  people  were  subsequent- 
ly selected  to  represent  Cormecticut: 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Briggs,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Watertown. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Gallagher,  board  mem- 
ber, Connecticut  State  Labor  Coimcil. 

Mr.  James  S.  Klar.  assistant  manag- 
ing director.  Connecticut  Development 
Commission. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Waggoner,  chief,  Depart- 
ment of  Soils  and  Climatology,  Connect- 
icut Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  David  Wiggin,  director,  sanitary 
engineering  division,  State  department 
of  health. 

Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse.  director, 
service  bureau  for  women's  organiza- 
tions. 

This  Connecticut  team  visited  Brazil 
from  February  7  to  February  18,  1965.  to 
meet  the  people  and  see  for  themselves 
the  extent  of  self-help  projects  underway 
in  the  State  of  Paraiba.  Located  in 
northeast  Brazil,  this  small  State  was 
visited  in  its  entirety  by  the  team. 

This  was  not  a  junket.  Rather,  they 
were  busy  from  dawn  until  late  at  night 
every  day,  seeing  people,  and  visiting 
schools  and  hospitals  and  other  project 
sites  throughout  Pstraiba. 

They  traveled  1,200  miles  by  Jeep,  met 
with  countless  private  leaders,  as  well  as 
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government  officials,  to  find  out  about  the 
immediate  problems  as  well  as  the  broad 
outlines  of  development  and  progress  In 
rural  communities  to  better  the  lives  of 
the  people. 

Piesident  Johnson,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  on  January  4,  1965.  said: 

I  will  steadily  enlarge  our  commitment  to 
the  Alliance  for  ft-ogress  as  the  Instrument 
of  our  war  against  poverty  and  injustice  in 
the  hemisphere. 

The  pai^tners  program  seeks  to  help 
people  who  are  doing  now  for  them- 
selves what  they  can  to  remove  the  blight 
of  poverty  from  their  everyday  lives. 

They  have  provided  the  materials,  the 
labor,  the  time,  and  the  finances  their 
own  meager  income  allows.  What  they 
need,  in  most  cases,  is  only  a  boost  from 
us  to  complete  what  they  themselves  are 
trying  to  accomplish  by  community 
action. 

Mr.  James  Klar  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Committee.  He  has  prepared  a  memo- 
randum, dated  Febioiary  26.  1965.  which 
is  a  brief  diary  of  the  Connecticut  teams 
activities  in  Paraiba.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  interesting  and  Infor- 
mative report  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  start, 
and  a  very  good  one.  has  been  made,  and 
I  think  that  the  Connecticut  partners 
program  will  move  ahead  at  a  good  pace. 

The  groundwork  has  been  carefully 
prepared  and  the  team  members  are  well 
qualified  and  able  to  carry  the  story  of 
Paraiba  to  the  people  of  Connecticut. 

I  hope  they  will  achieve  a  strong  state- 
wide organization,  with  broad  participa- 
tion among  all  groups  and  organizations 
in  the  State. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  this  direct 
approach  toward  the  betterment  of  our 
hemispheric  relations. 

It  gives  us  a  chance  to  practice  part- 
nership with  the  great  peoples  of  Latin 
America,  on  a  more  personal  basis  than 
is  possible  under  our  usual  foreign  aid 

activities. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Hon.  John  Dempset. 
Governor.  State  of  Connecticut, 
Hartford.  Conn. 

DcAR  Governor  Dempset:  There  has  re- 
cently been  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  program  known 
as  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  which  seeks 
to  endow  the  Alliance  with  the  element  of 
personal  Involvement  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  to  place  Increasing  emphasis  on 
self-help  and  partnership  in  the  conduct  of 
this  program. 

Under  this  program.  American  States,  com- 
munities, and  service  organizations  are  asked 
to  become  partners  of  a  specific  State  or  area 
In  Latin  America.  The  American  partners 
try  to  learn  something  of  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  area  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned  and  try  to  discover  In  what  manner 
they  can  most  effectively  assist  the  people  of 
this  area  to  complete  self-help  projects  on 
which  they  are  already  engaged.  It  may  be 
a  school,  a  hospital,  a  small  power  station, 
an  irrigation  project,  an  agricultural  experi- 
mental station.  But  in  each  case,  it  will  be 
a  project  that  Is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 


the  area  and  where  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  assistance  from  the  American  people  can 
make  the  difference  between  completion  and 
noncompletlon  or  between  early  completion 
and  completion  at  a  much  later  date. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  h.ave  se- 
lected the  Brazilian  State  of  Paraiba  as  the 
partner  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  In  this 
project.  Paraiba  is  a  State  in  the  northeast 
section  of  Brazil  which  is  i>athetlcally  poor 
even  by  Brazilian  standards.  The  per  capita 
income  of  the  people  of  Paraiba  is  only  $95 
annually.  The  majority  of  the  people  are 
engaged  In  agricultural  pursvilts.  as  they  are 
In  most  undeveloped  countries.  Its  popula- 
tion is  1.713.000  which  Is  roughly  comparable 
to  the  population  of  our  own  State. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  advise  you 
that  the  members  of  the  Connecticut  con- 
gressional delegation  unitedly  endorse  this 
project. 

In  order  to  get  this  program  off  to  an  effec- 
tive start,  we  would  like  to  urge  that  you.  as 
Governor,  convene  a  conference  of  commu- 
nity leaders  in  which  civic  clubs,  unions, 
business  and  professional  groups  and  the 
academic  community  are  all  represented. 
The  initial  task  of  the  conference  as  we  see 
It,  would  consist  of  appointing  a  representa- 
tive committee  to  visit  the  State  of  Paraiba 
and  discuss  with  community  leaders,  as  well 
as  our  AID  mission,  the  projects  on  which 
American  community  assistance  within  the 
framework  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program,  could  have  the  greatest  Impact. 

On  returning  to  Connecticut,  the  delega- 
tion would  report  back  to  the  members  of 
the  original  conference  and  would  then  seek 
to  assign  their  list  of  impact  projects  either 
to  civic  organizations  or  to  schools  or  to  labor 
groupw  or  to  communities  as  a  whole. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  propram  will  In- 
volve continuing  visits  by  citizens  of  Con- 
necticut to  their  partner  State  of  Paraiba 
and  by  citizens  of  Paraiba  to  their  partner 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Through  this  activity.  It  Is  hoped,  the  peo- 
ple of  Connecticut  will  be  given  a  sense  of 
direct  participation  In  assisting  other  peoples 
through  our  foreign  aid  program,  while  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Paraiba  will  on  their 
side  come  to  regard  our  foreign  aid  program 
not  as  a  cold  Instrument  of  foreign  policy, 
but  as  a  humanitarian  commitment  by  the 
American  people. 

Despite  the  pending  election,  we  Join  In 
hoping  that  It  will  be  possible  to  convene  this 
conference  at  an  early  date  so  that  Connecti- 
cut's program  may  become  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 


Exhibit  2 
State  of  Connecticut 
Development  Commission. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  February  26.  1965. 
To:  Members  of  the  Connecticut  Partners  of 

the  Alliance  Planning  Committee. 
From:  James  S.  Klar.  chairman  of  commit- 
tee. 
Subject :  Preliminary  report  of  visit  of  the 
team  to  Paraiba.  Brazil. 
As  you  know,  2  o'clock  on  March  10  is 
scheduled  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  plan- 
ning committee.  At  that  meeting,  a  full 
report  will  be  given  by  the  team  which  has 
returned  from  Brazil.  The  team  Is  currently 
hard  at  work  getting  ready  for  the  meeting. 
However,  it  is  my  feeling,  as  committee 
chairman,  that  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  Interested  In  a  diary  and  report 
of  activities  prior  to  the  March  10  meet- 
ing. This  Is  the  purpose  of  this  memo- 
randum. 

The  team  consisted  of  Richard  C.  Brlggs, 
Watertown  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
Daniel  J.  Gallagher,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Labor  CovmcU;  James  S. 
Klar.  assistant  managing  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Development  Commission;  Dr. 
Paul  E.  Waggoner,  chief  of  the  Department 


of  Soils  and  Cllm;itolop;y  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  David  wig. 
gin.  director  of  the  sanitary  engineering  di- 
vision of  the  Stale  department  of  health- 
and  Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhoiiso,  director 
of  the  Service  Bureau  for  Women's  Organiza- 
tions. 

Following  Is  a  brief  diary  of  the  team's 
activities: 

Siuiday.  February  7:  Tep.in  rendezvoused 
at  3  p.m.  at  Kennedy  Airport  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  and  were  given 
very  brief  Information  regarding  the  likely 
Itinerary  of  the  trip.  At  this  meeting,  two 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  team,  which 
had  Just  returned  from  the  State  of  Alagoas 
(very  close  to  Paraiba),  volunteered  their 
services  to  Inform  the  Connecticut  team 
about  some  of  the  physical  handicaps  and 
conditions  to  expect  and  be  prepared  for. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  most  helpful  to 
the  team.  The  team  departed  at  9  o'clock  on 
Pan  American  Airlines  and  arrived  In  Rio 
de  Janeiro  at  9:30  on  Monday.  February  8. 

Monday,  February  8:  A  briefing  session 
of  about  2  hours  was  held  In  the  Brazil 
headquarters  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
by  Mr.  James  Grazier,  who  Is  the  head  of 
the  partners  program  for  Brazil.  Specialist* 
in  several  areas  of  AID  progriuns  briefed 
the  members  of  the  team  about  the  condi- 
tions In  Brazil  generally  and  Federal  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  working  in  Brazil 
for  economic  development. 

Tuesday.  February  9:  Briefings  continued 
all  day  from  additional  specialists.  The 
specialists  came  from  the  areivs  of  education, 
agriculture,  labor,  food  for  peace.  Peace 
Corps,  U.S.  Information  Service,  the  VS. 
Public   Health  Service,  and  other  agencies. 

Because  Governor  Gondlm,  of  Paraiba. 
was  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  business  during 
that  week,  the  team  entertained  him  lor 
luncheon  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
restaurant.  This,  therefore,  was  the  first 
opportunity  to  meet  the  Governor  of  Paraiba. 
The  Governor  expressed  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest In  the  program  and  great  concern  and 
disappointment  that  he  was  unable  to  be 
In  Paraiba  during  this  first  week  to  receive 
us.  He  returned  our  hospitality  by  making 
the  team  his  guests  at  dinner  that  nlgbt 
where  we  met  other  state  officials  from 
Paraiba.  also  in  Rio  on  business.  At  this 
dinner  meeting,  arrangements  were  made 
through  the  Governor  for  official  reception  In 
Paraiba  later  In  the  week  and  for  a  forth- 
coming formal  meeting  with  the  Governor 
to  exchange  greetings  from  Governor  Demp- 
sey  and  the  presentation  of  the  flag  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Wednesday.  February  10:  On  this  day,  the 
team  traveled  to  Recife  in  the  State  of  Per- 
nambuco,  a  1,500-mile  trip  by  Varlg  Air- 
lines. The  team  was  met  on  arrival  by  the 
representatives  of  the  northea«t  office  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  headquarters  In  Recife 

In  the  evening  the  team  met  with  Dr 
Donor  Lion,  who  Is  the  director  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  of  the  northeast,  and  who 
spent  some  time  In  Informal  conservation 
advising  us  OT  his  office's  responsibility  In  the 
program.  We  were  here  informed  that  Mr. 
Charles  Wlggin,  of  his  staff,  a  BrazUian  spe- 
cialist, an  Interpreter,  and  a  photographer 
would  accompany  and  guide  the  team 
throughout  the  Paraiba  visits. 

Thursday,  February  11:  The  team  traveled 
to  Joao  Pessoa,  the  capital  of  Paraiba,  about 
70  miles  distant  from  Recife  and  arrived 
there  at  11  ajn.  The  team  was  received  by 
Dr.  Edguardo.  who  Is  the  chief  of  house 
for  the  Governor's  palace.  Here  the  official 
welcome  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  meeting  was  held 
with  the  counterpart  committee  of  the  Stat* 
of  Paraiba.  The  committee  comprised  about 
20  members.  6  of  whom  were  women,  and 
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represented  a  cross  section  of  the  private  and 
Bovernmental  sector  of  the  State,  somewhat 
similarly  constituted  to  our  own  planning 
committee  In  Connecticut.  The  chairman  Is 
Mr  Max  Saeger,  who  is  the  executive  director 
of  the  Oonsuelo  Estado  do  Desenvolvimento 
(the  state  development  council).  At  this 
meeting,  after  introductory  remarks  ac- 
quainted the  two  teams  with  one  another,  the 
projects  were  presented  by  Mr.  Saeger  and 
various  representatives  of  his  team,  whose 
organizations  had  helped  In  developing  the 
projects. 

Mr.  Klar  chaired  the  meeting  and  asked 
for  brief  descriptions  of  the  projects,  naming 
them  and  numbering  them  sequentially  for 
future  reference.  Sixteen  projects  had  been 
prepared  and  were  concerned  about  equally 
with  school  and  education  needs  and  health 
and  sanitation  needs.  It  was  made  clear 
that  other  projects  were  being  developed 
and  hoped  to  be  forwarded  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Klar  said  that  the  Connecticut  team 
was  looking  forward  to  visiting  the  projects 
and  In  evaluating  them  and  reporting  on 
them  to  the  Connecticut  committee  back 
home.  He  made  It  clear  that  no  commit- 
ments would  be  made  at  this  time  and  he 
reiterated  that  the  team  would  be  very 
searching  In  analyzing  the  degree  of  dem- 
onstration of  self-help  within  each  project, 
Its  worth  In  terms  of  the  future  develop- 
ment and  well-being  of  Paraiba.  He  also 
made  It  clear  that  the  concept  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Connectlcvt  team  was  that  It 
was  to  be  a  true  partnership  between  the 
two  States  and  that  it  was  hoped  that  proj- 
ects would  be  Initiated  In  Connecticut,  ask- 
ing for  assistance  from  people  In  Paraiba 
to  make  contributions  to  Connecticut's  well- 
being. 

The  general  criteria  and  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Klar  seemed  to  be  well  received  by 
the  Paraiba  team  and  the  meeting  ended  on 
a  very  good  note. 

Subsequently,  the  Connecticut  team 
mapped  the  physical  locations  of  the  proj- 
ects and  set  up  an  Itinerary  to  visit  them. 
The  16  projects  were  well  scattered  through- 
out the  State  and,  while  It  therefore  caused 
some  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  team 
that  a  great  deal  of  traveling  would  be  neces- 
sary, nevertheless.  It  was  felt  very  valuable 
that  the  team  gain  an  overview  of  the  entire 
State  and  the  various  conditions  therein  and 
that  the  projects  were  broadly  based  and  not 
centrally  located. 

Friday.  Febrxiary  12:  A  caravan  of  three 
Jeep  station  wagons  left  at  8  o'clock  In  the 
morning  carrying  the  members  of  the  team, 
the  four  people  from  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  before  mentioned,  and  an  agrono- 
mist from  the  Paraiba  Development  Council. 
On  this  day.  the  team  vlsltefl  four  projects  In 
three  communities  and  arrived  In  Campina 
Grande,  the  second  largest  city,  that  night. 
After  dinner,  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
day's  activities  and  observations  at  the  proj- 
ects were  dictated  by  team  member  Brlggs. 

Saturday,  February  13:  The  team  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  of  Patos,  the  third  largest 
city,  about  two-thirds  across  the  State,  visit- 
ed two  more  projects  and  again  prepared 
written  reports  thereon. 

Sunday,  February  14:  Because  several 
projects  lay  In  extreme  outlying  areas  and 
no  further  suitable  overnight  accommoda- 
tions were  available,  the  team  split  Into 
three  groups  and  made  round  trips.  This 
was  a  particularly  arduous  day  and  the  three 
teams  together  visited  three  projects  at  the 
extremities  of  the  State  within  sight  of  the 
State  of  Ceara.  All  team  members  returned 
to  Patos  for  the  night,  arriving  back  around 
8  or  8:30. 

Monday,  February  15:  The  team  visited  the 
mayor  of  Patos  as  a  courtesy  call,  but  It 
turned  out  that  the  mayor  was  a  very 
dynamic  and  aggressive  person  In  carrying 


on  the  improvements  of  his  own  city.  The 
team  spent  about  2  hours  with  Mayor  Caval- 
cante  viewing  conununlty  centers  which  he 
Is  trying  to  develop  on  a  neighborhood  basis 
to  provide  health  facilities,  elementary  school 
and  recreation  facilities  and  laundries.  He 
Is  also  undertaking  construction  of  a  large 
maternity  hospital.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
partners  program  could  be  very  helpful  to 
the  city  of  Patos.  The  team  then  left  to 
return  to  Joao  Passoa  for  the  night. 

Three  members  of  the  team  branched  off 
to  drive  to  the  city  of  Rio  Tlnto,  north  of 
Joao  Passoa,  to  visit  late  in  the  evening, 
Diane  King,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  from 
West  Willlngton,  Conn.  Miss  King  is  what 
is  called  a  "vlsltadore,"  which  Is  the  work  of 
a  good  many  of  the  female  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  In  Paraiba.  They  act  as  semi- 
trained  visiting  nurses  and  also  give  vac- 
cinations in  assistance  to  a  local  doctor. 
Miss  King  seemed  to  be  overjoyed  to  receive 
a  visit  from  the  members  of  the  Connecticut 
team  and  the  team  found  her  physically 
well  and  certainly  well  adjusted  to  her  volun- 
teer duty. 

Upon  return  to  Joao  Passoa,  much  dicta- 
tion ensued  until  about  midnight. 

In  the  evening,  team  member  Gallagher 
visited  a  meeting  of  the  Taxi  Drivers,  Bus 
Drivers,  &  Truck  Drivers  Union,  where  he  was 
very  well  received  and  asked  to  return  the 
following  evening  with  other  members  of  the 
team,  if  possible. 

Tuesday,  February  16:  Visits  were  made  to 
seven  projects  in  Joao  Pessoa  and  reports 
dictated  thereon. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  the  team  visited  a 
very  modern  sisal  plant  where  twjne  and 
rope  is  manufactured.  This  Is  a  fast  grow- 
ing industry  in  Paraiba,  a  relatively  new  one 
and  holds  great  hope  for  its  future  economy. 
Mr.  Max  Saeger  and  his  father  are  owners 
of  the  mill.  The  team  was  impressed  by  its 
very  modern  design,  excellent  maintenance 
and  working  conditions  for  the  400  em- 
ployees. 

Four  team  members,  including  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, met  with  over  50  members  of  the 
Union  of  Chauffers  and  a  contingent  of  State 
and  local  police  officers,  who  were  Jointly 
undertaking  a  course  in  human  relations. 
At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Gallagher  was  honored 
by  a  membership  in  the  union  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  team  answered  many  questions 
raised  from  the  floor  about  Connecticut,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  working  conditions 
and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Wednesday.  February  17:  In  the  morning 
members  of  the  team  split  up  and  had  indi- 
vidual conferences  with  the  secretaries  of 
State  departments  particularly  pertinent  to 
their  fields;  I.e..  department  of  agriculture, 
department  of  health,  department  of  educa- 
tion, and  development  commission. 

At  noon,  the  team  members  were  guests  of 
a  large  sugar  plantation  owner  in  a  nearby 
community  and  were  shown  firsthand  how 
a  sugar  plantation  is  operated.  This  was 
arranged  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Paraiba  team. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  formal  meeting  was 
held  with  Governor  Gondlm  smd  the  members 
of  the  Paraiba  team.  At  this  meeting.  Mr. 
Klar  brought  the  official  message  of  Governor 
Dempsey  to  Governor  Gondlm  and  read  Gov- 
ernor Dempsey's  letter.  He  also  presented  to 
Governor  Gondlm  the  State  flag  of  Con- 
necticut, explaining  briefly  the  history  of 
the  State  and  the  significance  of  the  design 
of  the  flag.  Governor  Gondlm  replied  with 
a  brief  but  very  eloquent  talk  and  presented 
the  Paraiba  flag  to  Mr.  Klar  to  be  delivered 
to  Governor  Dempsey.  Mr.  Gallagher  was 
called  upon  by  Mr.  Klar  to  briefly  remark 
about  the  overall  Impressions  that  the  team 
had  for  the  State  of  Paraiba,  the  projects 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  people  visited.    The 


team  was  unanimous  in  expressing  its  feel- 
ings of  friendliness  and  dedicated  earnest- 
ness of  the  Paraiba  people  in  trying  to  im- 
prove their  standards  of  living. 

After  this  meeting,  the  team  returned  to 
Recife  for  the  night. 

Thursday,  February  18:  A  debriefing  ses- 
sion was  held  vrtth  Dr.  Donor  Lion  for  about 
3  hours,  at  which  time  a  good  opportxxnity 
was  had  to  review  the  methods  in  which  the 
partners  program  is  being  operated.  The 
team  had  many  compliments  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  highly  technical  ability  of  the 
staff  from  Recife  who  accompanied  them  and 
the  work  of  the  Paraiba  team.  Constructive 
criticism  was  also  offered  as  to  possible  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  briefing.  Dr. 
Lion  reviewed  with  the  team  the  criteria  he 
believed  advisable  in  determining  the  final 
disposition  of  projects  by  the  Connecticut 
committee. 

In  the  evening,  the  team  rettu-ned  by 
Croziero  do  Sul  Airlines  to  Rio — a  delayed 
flight  which  did  not  return  the  members 
until  about  2  a.m. 

Friday,  February  19:  A  debriefing  session 
was  held  with  Mr.  Urban  Wlttig  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  offices.  Members  of  the 
team  were  released  to  then  return  to  their 
Connecticut   homes. 

The  team  members  all  have  taken  their 
responsibilities  very  seriously  and  are  in 
accord  as  to  the  worthiness  of  the  program, 
the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  Brazilian 
people. 

The  team  is  currently  reviewing  the  many 
photographs  taken,  studying  the  projects, 
and  preparing  a  definitive  report  with  recom- 
mendations. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  plan- 
ning committee  at  its  March  10  meeting  to 
lay  definitive  plans  for  the  launching  of  the 
active  partnership  between  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  Paraiba. 

Please  make  every  effort  to  attend. 


ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM— PROJ- 
ECT HEAD   START 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ex- 
tremely proud  and  pleased  to  learn  that 
Connecticut  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  22 
of  the  initial  grants  made  under  Project 
Head  Start,  proud  because  my  State  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  aspect  of  the 
antipoverty  program  and  pleased  be- 
cause I  know  what  an  important  oppor- 
tunity Head  Start  will  provide  for  thou- 
sands of  underprivileged  children. 

These  22  grants  will  establish  168  cen- 
ters, reaching  3,802  underprivileged  chil- 
dren throughout  the  State.  There  is  na 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  centers  will 
prove  to  be  a  key  factor  in  Connecticut's 
efforts  to  eliminate  pockets  of  poverty  in 
the  State. 

Project  Head  Start  is  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  of  the  programs  to  be 
initiated  under  the  poverty  program. 

It  is  exciting  because  it  offers  hope  for 
genuine  improvement  rather  than 
merely  being  a  holding  action  against 
the  forces  of  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  ignorance. 

It  presents  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  that  has  perpetuated  the 
conditions  which  breed  poverty.  I  think 
that  the  combination  of  community  re- 
sourcefulness and  Federal  resources  pro- 
vided under  the  poverty  and  Head  Start 
programs  will  be  just  what  is  needed  to 
achieve  this  breakthrough. 

Head  Start  is  also  exciting  to  me  be- 
cause it  reaches  the  very  young.    Crime. 
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delinquency,  and  the  other  evils  that 
arise  from  our  slums  are.  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  result  of  children  who  in 
their  early,  formative  years  are  denied 
not  only  the  attention  necessary  to 
healthy  emotional  development,  but  are 
denied  basic  physical  needs  as  well. 

If  we  are  to  attack  poverty  at  its  roots, 
therefore,  we  must  begin  with  our  chil- 
dren. Project  Head  Start  will  provide 
our  youth  with  the  necessary  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  services  which  so 
many  of  them  are  not  now  receiving. 

It  will  broaden  their  horizons  and  en- 
able them  to  attend  school  on  an  equal 
footing  with  more  fortunate  children 
and.  in  doing  this.  Project  Head  Start 
will  be  helping  to  preserve  our  country's 
greatest  resource,  our  children,  too  many 
of  whom  have  been  neglected  for  too 
many  years. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity. 
Mr.  President,  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Julius  Richmond,  Director  of  Project 
Head  Start,  and  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
ttmity.  for  their  fine  achievement  in 
bringing  tliis  program  to  fruition  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time. 

Their  untiring  eflforts  these  last  few 
months  have  made  it  possible  to  begin 
the  project  this  simimer  in  order  to  pre- 
pare youngsters  for  school  this  fall.  Had 
it  not  startedwt  this  time,  we  would  have 
500,000  children  beginning  school  this 
fall  without  the  benefits  which  Project 
Head  Start  will  provide. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
President's  wife,  Lady  Bird  Johnson, 
whose  interest  in  and  support  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  an  incalculable  asset. 

It  was  Mrs.  Johnson  who  eloquently 
described  the  necessity  of  assisting  our 
underprivileged  children  when  she  said: 

There  Is  no  more  Important  task  In  our 
communities  than  for  such  children  to  hear 
a  voice  say:  "Come,  take  my  hand." 

I  am  pleased  that  local  leaders  in  Con- 
necticut have  taken  the  initiative  and 
will  take  the  hands  of  these  children. 


THE  SS  'HOPE" 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  despite 
all  the  good  that  Project  Hopes  doctors 
achieve  overseas,  satisfaction  is  not  a 
one-way  street,  as  Dr.  Charles  B.  Kelly 
points  out  in  an  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak..  Amer- 
ican-News article. 

Dr.  Kelly,  an  Aberdeen  dentist,  ex- 
plains that  aboard  the  SS  Hope  the  med- 
ic«l  staffers  help  people,  but  that  the 
helpers  do  not  come  off  untouched. 

Thus,  while  Dr.  Kelly  and  his  fellow 
volunteers  were  busy  training  dentists 
and  physicians,  the  American  doctors 
were  developing  new  attitudes  about  life. 

All  the  things  you  thought  were  important, 
prestige,  money,  and  so  on,  are  not  really  im- 
portant at  all — 

Dr.  Kelly  responds  after  2  months  with 
Project  Hope  in  Guinea,  Africa. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  American-News  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SATisr ACTION  Cmn)  as  a  Reward  for  "Hope" 

Service 

(By  Del  Griffin) 

"All  the  things  you  thought  were  im- 
porUint,  prestige,  money,  and  so  on,  are  not 
really  important  at  all." 

That's  one  man's  feelings  after  being  on 
the  SS  Hope,  the  teaching  medical  center 
that  goes  alx)ut  the  world  teaching  medical 
practice  in  places  where  such  training  Is 
sorely  needed. 

The  ship,  you  see,  works  both  ways.  It  is 
helping  people  but  the  helper  does  not  come 
off  it  untouched. 

The  man  who  made  the  statement  about 
relative  values  is  Dr.  Charles  B.  Kelly,  Aber- 
deen dentist,  who  just  returned  from  his  sec- 
ond tour  aboard  the  SS  Hope.  Already  he  is 
talking  about  next  year  and  the  request  he 
has  received  that  he  go  to  Central  America 
to  set  up  the  SS  Hope's  dental  project  there. 

Dr.  Kelly's  latest  duty  on  the  Hope  was  at 
Conakray,  Africa,  located  in  French  Guinea. 
The  area  is  now  a  democracy,  having  gained 
independence  from  France. 

When  the  Hope  arrived  In  Conakray  there 
were  only  one  or  two  trained  doctors  in  the 
entire  area.  Tliat  has  been  Improved  by 
several  hundred  percent.  Because  of  Dr.  Kel- 
ly and  the  other  dentists  who  served  aboard 
the  Hope,  there  will  be  10  trained  dental 
workers  In  the  area.  And  there  will  be  peo- 
ple trained  in  medical  practices  and  in  nurs- 
ing. 

Dr.  Kelly  left  Aberdeen  for  Africa  February 
7  and  returned  here  April  21.  When  he  left 
Conakray,  he  said,  the  Hope's  medical  crew 
had  Immunized  over  50,000  children  for  polio, 
diptherla,  and  typhoid. 

This  medical  assistance  to  the  people  Is  im- 
portant but  It  is  the  secondary  purpose  of  the 
ship.  Dr.  Kelly  says.  "The  suffering  and  ap- 
palling neglect  are  so  bad  that  if  we  worked 
50  years  we  would  only  scratch  the  surface." 

The  ship's  main  purpose  is  teaching. 

A  group  of  the  native  population  is  to  be 
taught  medical  and  nursing  practices  that 
they  will  use  In  their  country.  The  medical 
treatment  performed  by  the  Hope's  people 
is  used  to  teach  the  native  students  how 
to  do  It. 

Dr.  Kelly  said  that  in  Africa  It  was  neces- 
sary to  show  the  students  even  the  most 
primary  elements  of  dentistry.  The  stu- 
dents, when  the  ship  leaves,  will  be  trained — 
not  nearly  as  well  as  graduate  dentists,  or 
physicians,  but  much  better  than  witch 
doctors. 

In  addition,  the  ship  tries  to  leave  a  nu- 
cleus from  the  ship  itself  for  at  least  a  year. 
And  it  leaves  a  supply  of  materials. 

The  Hope  is  a  charitable  program  operated 
by  the  Hope  Foundation.  When  a  country 
asks  for  its  assistance,  the  foundation  sends 
a  survey  team  into  the  country  to  visit  with 
the  medical  men  there  [it  there  are  any)  and 
the  schools  and  government  officials.  When 
the  ship  arrives  for  its  stay  In  a  country,  the 
local  government  must  pay  for  dockage  and 
must  open  its  schools  and  hospitals  for 
teaching.  All  services  and  materials  of  the 
Hope  are  given  without  charge  to  the  people 
who  come  for  help. 

(As  an  example  of  the  type  of  services 
and  materials.  Dr.  Kelly  fashioned  from  a 
plastic  materieil  used  In  dental  work  an 
artificial  thumb  for  an  African.  The  man 
played  the  tomtom  in  a  native  band  and 
was  hampered  in  his  drumming  by  the  loss 
of  the  thvimb.  Dr.  Kelly  said  the  thumb  he 
made  was  flesh-colored  and  It  wasn't  until  he 
had  put  It  on  the  man  that  he  realized  the 
rest  of  the  man's  skin  was  black.    The  man 


found  some  way  of  coloring  the  flesh-col- 
ored thumb  to  match  his  flesh  color.  He 
now  plays  the  drum  well  again,  Dr.  KeUy 
says.) 

The  United  States  throuph  Its  foreign  aid 
program,  pays  a  "little  btt"  of  the  cost  of 
upkeep  for  the  floating  hospital  and  the 
American  Dental  Association  contributes 
$5,000  annually  for  supplies.  The  Hope 
otherwise  Is  supported  by  private  contribu- 
tions. 

The  services  of  men  like  Dr.  Kelly  are  vol- 
untary and  free.  They  get  transportation  to 
and  from  the  ship. 

There  Is  only  one  SS  Hope  but  the  doctor 
says  another  has  been  offered .  There  Is.  how- 
ever, the  question  of  whether  enough  trained 
people  can  be  found  to  operate  it.  The 
trained  people  must  be  willing  to  give  up 
2  months  of  their  time  for  the  ship. 

Dr.  Kelly  says  one  of  the  frustrations  In- 
volved In  the  project  Is  getting  acceptance 
In  the  country  where  the  ship  docks.  He 
said  there  was  In  Africa  a  natural  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  "These  new 
countries  are  afraid  you  are  there  to  exploit 
them  and  It  takes  a  while  to  convince  them 
we  are  there  only  on  good  will  and  want 
nothing  from  them." 

Last  year  Dr.  Kelly  was  In  Ecuador  with 
the  ship  and  he  recounts  the  difficulties  In 
winning  over  the  dental  Instructors  there. 
They  kept  apart  from  the  class  while  he  was 
teaching.  Dr.  Kelly  said,  and  "chattered  and 
tried  to  make  fun  of  what  we  were  doing." 
But,  the  doctor  says,  when  they  Anally  got 
over  their  suspicions,  they  became  very  hos- 
pitable. 

A  material  example  of  the  Hope's  work 
Is  a  letter  in  Dr.  Kelly's  flies.  It  Is  from 
one  of  the  dental  Instructors  In  Ecuador; 
one  of  those  who  at  flrst  eyed  the  Americans 
with  suspicion.  The  Instructor,  In  his  letter, 
.asks  Dr.  Kelly  to  Intercede  for  him  because 
he  too  wants  to  serve  aboard  the  Hope. 


ABORTIVE  ELECTION  RETURNS 
PREJUDICE  VOTING 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  several 
Senators  have  expressed  concern  that 
nationally  broadcast  election  result 
predictions  based  on  computer  projec- 
tions of  eastern  trends  could  affect  the 
election  outcome  in  areas  farther  west 
where  polls  remain  open. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California 
TMr.  Kuchel]  recently  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress expert's  opinion  holding  that  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  force  uniform  national 
1X)11  closing  hours  would  be  constitu- 
tional, but  prohibiting  comment  on  elec- 
tion returns  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Douglas  A.  Fuchs,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
California.  Berkeley,  has  authored  two 
studies  of  the  effect  of  early  computer- 
projected  electoral  predictions  in  last 
fall's  general  election. 

He  concludes  western  elections  may 
have  been  influenced  slightly.  Total  im- 
pact was  small,  but  in  close  election  con- 
tests the  impact  could  be  decisive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Puchs'  studies,  "Election  Day  Newscasts 
and  Their  Effects  on  Western  Voter 
Turnout,"  from  the  winter  1965  issue  of 
Journalism  Quarterly,  and  "Broadcast 
Election  Returns  and  Western  Voting: 
November  3,  1965,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


May  n,  1963 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iReorinted  from  Journalism  Quarterly,  vol. 
'  42,  No.  1,  winter  1965) 

Election  Day  Newscasts  and  Their  Effects 
ON  Western  Voter  Turnout 
(Is  voting  behavior  changed  by  hearing 
computer  predictions  of  election  outcomes? 
This  California  study  indicates  a  possible 
small  effect  adverse  to  Democratic  Party  can- 
didates last  November.) 

iBv  Douglas  A.  Puchs,  assistant  professor 
oi  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley) 

Some  38  minutes  before  many  northern 
California  polling  places  closed  in  the  June 
1964  presidential  primary  election,  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  made  an  un- 
precedented declaration  of  victory  for  Barry 
Goldwater.  To  arrive  at  this  early  and  accu- 
rate prediction,  CBS  and  other  networks 
(which  followed  with  much  later  declara- 
tions) had  manned  large  forces  of  poll -site 
reporters,  tabulation  centers,  and  of  course, 
the  now  ubiquitous  high-speed,  electronic 
computers.  The  process  of  reporting  elec- 
tions on  the  basis  of  early  returns  from  key 
precincts '  has  become  so  precise  that  a  major 
social  problem  has  been  posed.  Simply 
stated,  the  problem  bolls  down  to  this:  Will 
the  persons  who  have  not  yet  voted,  and  who 
hear  a  broadcast  of  a  computer  prediction 
of  the  outcome  of  the  presidential  election, 
change  their  voting  behavior  In  any  way? 

Operationally,  we  are  dealing  with  at  least 
two  types  of  possible  behavior  change.  First, 
will  the  late  voter  decide  not  to  vote  at  all 
If  he  knows  the  outcome  already?  And 
second,  If  he  does  vote,  will  his  knowledge 
of  the  outcome  of  the  presidential  race 
change  his  voting  in  some  way  (e.g.,  will  he 
Join  the  bandwagon,  or  pKjsslbly  now  feel  free 
to  register  a  protest  vote)?  Evidence  gath- 
ered in  previous  election  studies  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  vote-switching  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  potent  force  overall.  So  while  the 
present  research  did  measure  any  reported 
changes  In  voting  direction.  Its  major  em- 
phasis was  the  examination  of  voting  turn- 
out as  a  function  of  exposure  to  early  broad- 
cast predictions. 

The  1964  general  election  Is  the  first  on 
which  research  of  our  tjrpe  has  been  done. 
This  Is  primarily  because  only  now  have 
the  data  gathering  and  processing  facilities 
available  to  the  mass  media  become  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  handle  the  election-day 
predictions  satisfactorily.  Other  research 
works  have  already  been  reported  on  a  pre- 
liminary basis.  An  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch dated  November  9  described  a  survey 
done  by  John  Rademaker  of  Willamette  Uni- 
versity. He  Is  reported  to  have  Interviewed 
2,961  voters  at  40  precincts  in  Marlon  and 
Multnomah  Counties,  Oreg.  Of  these,  about 
1  percent  said  they  were  Influenced  by  elec- 
tion returns  from  other  States.  Associated 
Press  further  reported  that  the  team  also  In- 
terviewed 131  persons  who  had  not  voted, 
and  concluded  that  knowledge  of  the  nation- 
wide trend  was  not  the  reason.  Apparently 
the  rest  of  the  analysis  is  still  being  done, 
and  we  can  therefore  make  no  evaluation  of 
Rademaker's  results  at  this  time. 

Nathan  Maccoby  of  Stanford's  Institute 
for  Communication  Research  conducted  a 
study  of  this  same  general  type  in  Palo  Alto. 
He  reported  that  turnout  was  so  high  that 

'  The  choice  of  these  key  precincts  Is  re- 
ported to  be  based  on  such  criteria  as  early 
availability  of  results,  records  of  past  voting 
behavior,  and  various  demographic  data. 
CBS  Is  said  to  have  used  only  42  precincts  out 
of  California's  some  32.000  In  making  their 
very  close,  early  declaration  of  victory  in  the 
June  1964  primary. 


they  could  literally  find  too  few  nonvoters  to 
make  any  thorough  analysis. 
Table  1. — Reasons  far  still  voting  in  spite  of 
hearing  declaration  of  victory » 


Projected 
John.son 
victory 

Projected 

Goldwater 

victory 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Wiint  to  vote  for  other 
issues                      

195 
427 

247 
337 

16.2 
35.4 

20.5 
27.9 

193 
454 

236 
304 

16.2 

Wiint  to  vote  for  my  man 
whether  he  wins  or  loses.. 

Don't  believe  the  predic- 
tions; they  could  be 
wrong. 

38.2 
19.9 

Other  reasons 

26.6 

Total             

'1,206 

1,187 

'  The  questions  were  asked:  "Suppose  you  had  not  yet 
voteif  on  election  day  when  you  heard  on  TV  or  radio 
that  according  to  tlic  predictions  of  a  computer  based  on 
votes  already  cast,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  considered  sure 
of  winning  no  matter  how  the  vote  went  here  in  Call- 
forala.  Do  you  think  you  would  go  out  and  vote,  or 
would  you  probably  not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls?" 
And,  "What  would  be  your  rea-son  for  going  out  to  vote?" 
The  same  type  questions,  with  Goldwater  as  the  sup- 
posed projected  wiimer,  were  then  asked  immediately 
following  the  above  set.  Tlie  order  of  presentation  of 
the  2  sets  of  questions  was  not  varied. 

2  Multiple  responses  were  received  in  some  cases. 
At  least  one  other  major  piece  of  research 
Is  being  done  on  this  large  area  of  broadcast 
predictions'  Influencing  the  vote.  CBS  did 
extensive  personal  interviewing  in  Califor- 
nia on  this  matter.    In  an  August  talk.  Presi- 


dent Frank  Stanton  suggested  that  the  re- 
sults would  probably  be  available  some  3  to 
6  months  after  the  election. 

In    mid-October,    we    did    some   personal 
Interviewing  on  1,200  Calif ornians'  Ideas  of 
how  they  might  be  affected  If  they  were  to 
hear    a    firm    prediction    of    victory    in    the 
presidency    before    they    voted   on   election 
day."    Twenty  persons  out  of  1,200  said  they 
would  probably  not  bother  to  vote  If  they 
heard  of  a  sure  Johnson  victory  prediction 
on  radio  or  TV.    Another  question  followed 
In  which  the  reasons  for  still  going  out  and 
voting  were  obtained.    Also  Included  was  a 
similar  set  which  asked  for  projected  action 
If    Goldwater    were    declared    the    winner. 
Twenty  persons  stated  that  they  would  prob- 
ably not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls  In  this  case. 
Ten  of  these  were  also  In  the  not-bother 
group    from    the    previous    question.      The 
analysis  that  may  be  done  with  these  per- 
sons who  wouldn't  bother  to  vote  is  limited, 
to  say  the  least.    But  one  speculation  we  will 
venture  is  that  the  number  who  admitted 
they  would  not  bother  to  vote  under  the  cir- 
cumstances outlined  is  strictly  a  base  figure; 
i.e..  It  seems  likely  that  more  than  that  would 
feel  inclined  not  to  bother  to  vote,  but  upon 
being  asked  our  question,  would  not  own  up 
to    harboring    such    undemocratic    feelings. 
The  reasons  cited  by  those  who  would  go 
ahead  and  vote  are  Interesting.    They  appear 
In  table  1.    Perhaps  the  16.2  percent  who  said 
they  wanted  to  vote  on  other  issues  yield 
some    sad    insight   into    the    relatively    low 
turnout  figures  that  are  normally  expected 
in  off  year  elections. 


Table  2. — Level  of  interest  expressed  in  3  ballot  issues  ' 


Presidential 

Senatorial 

The  propositions « 

Johnson 
voters 

Goldwater 
voters 

Johnson 
voters 

Goldwater 
voters 

Johnson 
voters 

Goldwater 
voters 

Num. 
bcr 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Vprv  interested            

182 
18 
14 

85 
8 

7 

48 

16 

2 

2 

71 

24 

3 

3 

118 

66 

24 

6 

55 

31 

11 

3 

63 
11 

4 

78 

16 

6 

181 

29 

1 

1 

85.0 

14.0 

.5 

.5 

48 

16 

3 

1 

71 

F'\irlv  int<*rested            -     

24 

4 

Not  Interested  at  all.. - 

1 

Total         

214 

68 



214 

68 

212 

68 

1  The  questions  were  asked  as  follows:  "How  interested  would  you  say  you  are  in  the campaign  this  year— 

very  Interested,  fairlv  interested,  slightly  interested,  or  not  interested  at  all?"  

2  AH  California  ballots  contained  17  State-level  referendums.  The  subjects  of  these  propositions  ranged  from 
ruling  on  veterans'  widows'  tax  exemptions  to  the  very  controversial  measure  to  repeal  the  St^te  s  fair  housing  law. 
A  further  indication  of  the  interest  in  the  latter  is  evidenced  In  the  Orange  County  vote;  the  total  vote  cast  on  the 
fair  housing  repeal  exceeded  the  total  vote  cast  for  President. 

Note  —It  should  be  recalled  that  these  data  are  for  known  voters  and  as  such  the  interest  levels  are,  no  doubt 
higher  than  for  all  registered  persons;  they  are  certainly  higher  than  for  the  population  of  eUgible  citizens. 


this  BERKELEY  STUDT 

Our  research  overall  Included  several  sepa- 
rate but  related  phases  of  Investigation.  The 
present  report  deals  mainly  with  a  Berkeley 
sample  of  late-day  November  3  voters.  While 
the  city  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Is  atypical  in  that 
It  houses  one  of  the  largest  university  cam- 
puses In  the  country.  Its  population  Is  not 
as  homogeneous  as  might  be  thought.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  the  obvious  one  of  ex- 
pediting field  work  on  this  small  study,  we 
chose  Berkeley  for  this  Investigation. 

A  systematic  sample  of  17  polling  places 
out  of  the  total  of  276  In  the  city  was  chosen. 
Teams  of  two  student  Interviewers  were  sent 
to  each  of  these  polling  places  at  4  p.m. 
Pacific  standard  time  November  3.  Their  In- 
structions were  simply  to  interview  as  many 
as  possible  of  all  persons  voting  between  4 
and  8  p.m.,  when  the  polls  closed.  Despite 
some  of  the  Interviewers  being  harassed  by 
Democrats  sure  they  were  passing  out  Gold- 
water  literature.  Republicans  sure  they  were 
passing  out  Johnson  literature,  and  several 


unspecified  Individuals  sure  they  were  pass- 
ing out  Communist  tracts,  the  Interviewing 
went  rather  well.  A  total  of  344  completed 
Interviews  was  obtained.* 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  sampling  procedure 
leaves  little  room  for  generalizations  from 
these  results  to  the  population  of  Western 
voters  as  a  whole.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  study  then  was  to  gather  supplementary 
data  for  a  larger  study — consisting  of  some 
5,000  before  and  after  election  telephone  in- 
terviews In  three  western  metropolitan  areas 


=  We  heartily  thank  Robert  Heyer  and  Field 
Research,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco  for  handling 
this  part  of  our  study  for  us. 

»Data  gathered  from  1,700  of  Alameda 
County's  2,155  precincts  showed  that  33.5 
percent  of  the  county's  435.000  voters  cast 
their  ballots  after  4  p.m.  on  Nov.  3.  It  Is 
therefore  clear  that  a  large  number  of  these 
persons  could  have  been  Infiuenced  If  they 
had  heard  election  returns  before  voting. 
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and  550  after  only  Interviews  in  East  Lan- 
sing. Mich.*  The  results  of  the  latter  will  be 
written  up  In  a  subsequent  publication.  It 
should  be  obvious  then  but  emphasized 
nevertheless  that  this  Is  strictly  a  prelimi- 
nary report. 

RESULTS 

The  first  set  of  three  questions  was  de- 
signed to  assess  the  respondents'  general  in- 
terest level  in  the  campaign.  Interest  is.  of 
course,  a  major  determinant  of  turnout  and 
therefore  a  variable  to  be  used  In  construct- 
ing a  likelihood  of  voting  index  by  party, 
SES  level,  etc.     Table  2  shows  the  results. 

While  we  expected  that  interest  in  general 
would  diminish  as  the  voter  proceeded  down 
the  ballot,  the  clearly  lower  Interest  in  the 
senatorial  race  was  somewhat  surprising. 
Note  especially  here  the  sharper  diminution 
of  interest  in  the  senatorial  race  by  Johnson 
voters.  It  is  obvious  from  examining  the 
statewide  figures  that  all  Johnson  voters  did 
not  vote  for  Pierre  Salinger,  too.  Table  3 
shows  that  Interest  in  the  senatorial  race 
was  lower  among  those  who  did  vote  for  Sa- 
linger than  among  the  George  MtmPHT  vot- 
ers. A  generalized,  partial  explanation  of  the 
results  of  the  senatorial  race  is  then:  Demo- 
crats were  less  Interested  than  Republicans; 
some  may  have  manifested  their  lack  of  in- 
terest by  voting  for  Mttrphy.  The  question 
is  raised  whether  this  diminution  of  interest 
by  itself  or  in  an  interactive  fashion  could 
have  affected  voting  turnout  among  those 
persons  who  had  heard  or  seen  a  network 
prediction  on  the  presidential  race  before 
they  voted.  We  shall  seek  to  answer  this 
major  question  when  anal3rzing  the  data 
from  the  telephone  survey.  Since  the  pres- 
ent research,  however,  was  restricted  to 
known  voters,  we  can  only  conclude  here 
that  at  least  one  Important  condition — less 
than  maximum  interest — existed  for  demon- 
strating the  effect  on  voting  turnout  of 
knowledge  of  the  outcome  of  the  presiden- 
tial race. 

Table  3. — Interest  in  the  senatorial  race  and 
senatorial  voting        ' 
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MEDIA  ETFECTS  ON  VOTING 

We  do  have  some  idea,  even  from  the  lim- 
ited sample  Berkeley  study  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  declaration  effect.  As  expected,  it  was 
minor.  Supporting  evidence,  for  example, 
was  the  fact  that  although  67.1  percent 
of  the  Berkeley  respondents  who  had  tuned 
in  to  election  news  had  heard  a  broadcast 
computer  prediction  before  they  voted,  they 
still  voted.  To  anyone  who  was  tuned  In  at 
any  time  after  the  start  of  network  coverage 
at  4  p.m.,  Pacific  standard  time,  it  should 
have  been  clear  what  the  import  of  even  the 
most  highly  hedged  projection  or  prediction 
was.  Although  even  the  early  evening  viewer 
or  listener  was  required  to  some  extent  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  about  the  outcome 
of  the  presidential  race,  the  fact  that  John- 
son was  well  ahead  did  not  escape  many  of 
the  respondents.*  Table  4  shows  something 
of  what  the  listeners  perceived  was  being 
said  as  the  outcome. 


It  is  interesting  to  speculate  at  this  time 
why  177  of  our  respondents  had  not  heard 
any  election  returns  at  all  before  being  in- 
terviewed. A  possible  explanation  is  that 
some  purposely  avoided  what  they  expected 
would  be  bad  news  for  them.  A  more  likely 
explanation,  however,  Is  that  some  of  these 
non-listeners  came  directly  from  work  to  the 
polls,  and  had  simply  not  yet  had  access  to 
a  radio  or  television  set. 

Table  4. — Listeners'    interpretations   of   the 
broadcast  projections  ^ 

Percent 

1.  Johnson  has  won 4.4 

2.  Johnson  leading  heavily 74.  7 

3.  Johnson  has  a  slight  lead 17.1 

4.  Don't  know 1.9 

5.  Goldwater  leading 1.3 

*  These  figures  are  based  on  the  responses 
of  the  158  persons  out  of  164  wlio  had  lis- 
tened in  to  election  returns  before  voting 
themselves. 

Whatever  the  reason,  such  limited  expo- 
stu-e  certainly  acts  to  attenuate  the  poten- 
tial declaration  effect  in  general.  Table  5 
shows  something  of  the  relationship  between 
time  of  voting  and  listeners'  perceptions  of 
what  was  being  said. 

ETFECTS  OF  THE  PREELECTION  POLLS 

In  trying  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  mass 
media  generally  on  voting,  some  considera- 
tion of  the  preelection  polls  must  be  made. 
We  felt  that  this  was  important  even  though 
the  literature  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
little  change  In  voting  behavior  has  been 
attributed  to  this  source  In  the  past.  In 
the  Berkeley  sample,  we  asked  about  reader- 
ship of  these  polls,  and  how  they  had  affected 
each  Individual's  Interest  in  voting.  About 
86.5  percent  of  our  respondents  had  read 
some  sort  of  poll:  Johnson  and  Goldwater 
voters  among  the  46  who  had  not  heard  any 
such  Information  were  split  Just  as  in  our 
sample  as  a  whole  and  also  as  in  the  county — 
about  70-30  for  Johnson.  Some  11.6  percent 
of  the  poll-exposed  sample  members  reported 
that  their  interest  in  voting  had  been 
changed  by  these  polls.  Of  all  poll  reading 
persons.  19  percent  of  the  Goldwater  voters 
became  more  Interested  and  only  3  percent 
less  interested  In  the  Johnson  voter  group. 
5  percent  became  more  interested,  and  4  per- 
cent tended  toward  lower  Interest.  If  these 
limited  data  have  any  validity  at  all.  it  would 
seem  that  the  critics  of  preelection  polls 
have  even  less  firm  ground  than  before  on 
which  to  base  their  stand  now.  In  other 
words,  interest  in  voting  seems  to  have  been 
Increased  generally  by  exposure  to  these 
polls — at  least  among  voters.  It  Is  possible, 
of  course,  that  some  persons'  interest  was  so 
diminished  that  they  refrained  from  voting 
altogether,  but  we  would  speculate  that  this 
number  is  rather  small. 

THE    "DECLARATION    EFFKCT" 

Finally,  to  get  to  the  major  focal  point  of 
the  present  microscopic  Investigation  and 
that  of  the  larger  study  as  well.  let  us  dis- 
cuss what  we  know  so  far  of  the  effects  of  the 
election-day  news  broadcasts  themselves  on 
some  California  voters. 

Of  the  344  Berkeley  voters  asked  about 
their  awareness  of  network  broadcast  "pre- 
dictions" or  "projections"  of  a  Johnson  vic- 
tory,   67.1    percent    answered    affirmatively.* 


♦Prof.  Bradley  S.  Greenberg.  of  Michigan 
State  University,  was  extremely  helpful  in 
this  phase  cf  the  study. 

'  The  New  York  Times  reports  that  as  early 
as  3:48   Ps.t.   NBC   projected   Johnson   the 


winner  with  a  60  to  70  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  Many  of  California's  polling  places  at 
this  point  still  had  over  4  hours  until  clos- 
ing. A  rough  estimate  is  that  two-thirds 
of  California  voters  had  already  been  to  the 
polls  by  this  time.  The  first  "firm  projec- 
tion" of  a  Johnson  victory  came  about  6:04 
p.m.  P.8.t.  It  said  "Lyndon  Johnson  has 
won  according  to  vote  profile  analysis." 
(CBS.) 

•The  question  was  stated:  "As  you  (may) 
know,  some  radio  and  television  stations  have 


Of  those  who  had  been  radio  or  TV  listeners 
but  who  had  not  heard  an  election-day  pre. 
diction  prior  to  voting.  66.7  percent  were  ini 
tervlewed  in  the  first  2  hours  of  the  4-hour 
interval;  in  other  words,  before  the  actual 
network-drawn  conclusions  about  the  John- 
son victory  had  been  broadcast.  The  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  our  sample  had  heard  a 
broadcast  "computer  prediction"  of  the  out- 
come in  the  presidential  election,  yet  still 
voted,  is  significant.  In  a  sense,  it  sets  the 
upper  limit  as  to  the  effects  an  election-day 
declaration  can  have  on  the  voting  public. 

Everyone  in  our  Berkeley  sample  was  asked 
a  corollary  question  to  that  Just  discussed; 
"Did  (or  would)  hearing  a  computer  predic- 
tion of  a  sure  Johnson  victory  in  the  presi- 
dential race  make  you  more  Interested  In  vot- 
ing, less  interested,  or  (did  it)  make  no  dif- 
ference to  you?"  The  results  of  this  ques- 
tion were: 

Percent 

More   interested lo.fl 

Less  interested s.q 

No  difference 84.4 

It  appears,  from  these  very  limited  data, 
that  the  "effects"  of  the  electlon-nlght 
broadcast  predictions  on  voting  Interest  are 
slightly  greater  than  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
election  polls.  This  may,  however,  be  little 
more  than  an  artifact  of  the  attention  time 
lag  implied  in  the  question.'  Note  that  twice 
as  many  persons  were  affected  such  that 
their  Interest  in  voting  was  increased  by  ex- 
posure to  the  predictions  than  those  whose 
Interest  was  decreased. 

Table  5. — Time  of  voting  as  related  to  aware- 
ness   of  a   Johnson   victory   prediction' 
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'  The  question  »:».«  liskcd  (of  those  who  had  listened  to 
pitlier  T\'  or  radio  l>eforo  votinE^:  ".\s  you  (inay>  knotr, 
some  radio  and  television  stalions  have  alrcinly  st.vted 
f>roa<lr:isftnc  computer  preilictions  of  tlie  ouli-omeintbe 
presidential  election.  Have  you  heard  any  of  these 
predictions  tliLs  evening?" 

It  is  worth  reiterating  here  that  neither 
of  these  reported  media  effects  on  voting  In- 
terest seems  to  yield  any  large  diminution 
of  interest  in  voting  In  general.  When  the 
effects  of  both  the  polls  and  "declarations  of 
victory"  are  considered  together,  in  later 
analyses,  we  will  have  an  insight  into  the 
possible  interaction  of  the  two  effects  on  a 
person. 

Because  of  what  we  anticipated  would  be 
a  too  sensitive  area  of  Interrogation  for  sat- 
isfactory reliability,  the  most  direct  question 
a.sked  in  Berkeley  about  broadcast  effect* 
was.  at  best,  a  projective  one.  We  asked  "Do 
you  know  of  anyone  who  decided  today  not 
to  vote  because  they  heard  the  computer 
prediction  of  a  Johnson  victory?" 

Only  9  of  338  respondents  answered  thlJ 
question  affirmatively;  all  but  1  of  these 
were  Johnson  voters. 


already  started  broadcasting  computer  pre- 
dictions of  the  outcome  in  the  presidential 
election.  Have  you  heard  any  of  these  predic- 
tions this  evening?" 

'  On  balance,  both  the  polls  and  the  "com- 
puter predictions"  may  eventually  be  shown 
to  increase  voting  turnout  as  well  as  Inter- 
est In  voting.  The  relationship  between  in- 
terest and  turnout  will  be  more  thoroughly 
analyzed  on  the  telephone  survey  data. 
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One  interesting  datum  which  we  can 
discuss  now  from  the  telephone  sample  was 
a  try  at  assessing  attitudes  toward  the  broad- 
cast of  election  returns  in  general.  This 
question  was  pored :  "Some  people  have  sug- 
gested that  a  law  be  passed  to  prevent  the  an- 
nouncing of  election  results  until  people  all 
over  the  country  have  finished  voting. 
Wou'd  vou  i::xvor  such  a  law,  and  why?" 

A  tally  of  the  Alameda  County  interview 
schedules  revealed  that  about  47  percent  of 
the  sample  members  responded  that  they 
favored  fuch  a  law.  About  43  percent  of 
joha^on  voters  and  58  percent  of  Goldwater 
voters  favored  thi.s  law.  On  the  reasons 
stated,  about  jJ2  percent  of  Johnson  voters 
but  43  percent  of  the  Goldwater  voters  said 
"some  voters  might  be  influenced  by  hearing 
early  returns."  If  thcie  respondents  were  at 
all  re.^.ectiag  an  Influence  that  had  affected 
themselves — and  tliere  is  no  rea.son  to  disre- 
gard this  interpretation  at  this  point — then 
we  might  have  found  some  inferential  evi- 
dence of  an  effect  of  the  sort  we  were  trying 
to  measure.  Further,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, the  magnitude  of  the  effect,  at  least 
based  on  this  part  of  the  analysis,  is  different 
for  the  two  political  persuasions.  By  itself, 
of  course,  this  evidence  means  little.  We 
shall  restrict  its  analytical  use  to  function- 
ing as  a  partial  explanation  of  any  nonvoting 
we  may  flnd.^ 

An  interesting  sldenote  on  the  meth- 
odology of  political  behavior  survey  work 
might  be  added  here.  Among  the  809  Ala- 
meda County  respondents  In  the  telephone 
sample  who  reported  that  they  had  voted, 
67  (8  3  percent)  had  not  voted,  according 
to  the  public  records.  We  can  see  no  other 
explanation  for  this  misreporting  than  a 
simple  reflection  of  recalcitrance  to  admit 
such  shirking  of  citizens'  political  obliga- 
tions. Among  these  apparent  misreporters, 
about  69  percent  said  they  had  voted  for 
Johnson,  21  percent  for  Goldwater,  and  the 
rest  refused  to  state.  For  the  Alameda 
County  sample  as  a  whole,  the  proportions 
were  60  for  Johnson,  29  for  Goldwater,  and 
11  percent  refusals.  Among  the  prevarica- 
tors, then,  Johnson  advocates  predominated 
more  heavily  than  would  have  been  expected, 
all  other  factors  being  disregarded  for  the 
moment. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  retiirn  to  the  conditional  tense  in  which 
most  of  this  paper  has  necessarily  been 
couched;  what  this  preliminary  analysis 
means  Is  that  perhaps  disproportionate  num- 
bers of  Democratic  and  Republican  voters 
were  discouraged  from  casting  their  late-day 
ballots  because  of  what  they  knew  of  the  im- 
minent outcome  of  the  presidential  race. 

This  should  not  be  stated  in  anything  ap- 
proaching conclusive  form,  but  rather  as  a 
single  small  bit  of  evidence  which  may  serve 
to  complement  what  we  eventually  find  In 
analyzing  the  results  of  our  large-sample, 
multlclty  telephone  survey.  In  that  anal- 
ysis, a  major  emphasis  will  be  on  relating  the 
preelection  reports  of  attitudes  about  issues 
and  candidates  to  reports  of  media  behavior 
on  election  day  and,  most  importantly,  to 
verifiable  reports  of  individual  voting  turn- 
out.*    We  shall    progress    Into    that    larger 


'The  Alameda  County  clerk  reports  that 
85.7  percent  of  the  registered  ellgibles  voted. 
This  figure  is  1.3  percent  less  than  voted  in 
I960.  In  Orange  County,  a  Republican 
stronghold,  89.9  percent  voted  this  year  as 
opposed  to  90  percent  In  1960.  Seattle's  vot- 
ing in  1964  amounted  to  78.4  percent  of  reg- 
istered persons. 

'  In  another  facet  of  this  overall  study  al- 
ready noted,  we  collected  hour-by-hour 
cumulative  voting  turnout  totals  in  most  of 
Alameda  County's  voting  precincts.  We  will 
be  able  to  Infer  generally  what  t3T)e  person 
votes  late,  and  who  then  Is  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  broadcast  predictions.  To 
test  a  hypothesis   which   would   relate  low 


analysis  now  with  the  hunch  that  there  was 
perhaps  some  small  but  socially  significant 
effect  of  nonvoting  as  a  function  of  this 
broadcast-produced  lethargy. 

Even  if  only  a  minute  nvunber  are  found  to 
liave  changed  their  original  voting  intentions 
because  of  something  they  heard  on  radio  or 
TV  (and  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
in  establishing  that  a  causal  relationship 
exists  between  TV-radio  exposvue  and  non- 
voting) then  "we  will  have  to  take  a  second 
look  at  this  situation"  (to  paraphrase  Frank 
Stanton's  words  from  an  August  1964  inter- 
view) . 

There  are  more  than  a  few  persons  who 
think  that  any  restriction  on  broadcasting 
of  election  results  as  they  become  available 
is  an  infringement  of  a  basic  constitutional 
right.  We  do  not  argue  this  point  at  all. 
But  the  fact  that  some  voters  may  be  shown 
to  be  influenceable  in  the  way  we  are  investi- 
gating— and  the  fact  that  there  have  been, 
and  will  be  more  elections  like  that  last 
month  for  Nevada's  senatorial  seat  where  the 
victor's  margin  was  some  100  votes — all  makes 
it  necessary-  that  something  be  done  to  elim- 
inate this  potential  effect  on  the  electoral 
process. 

Although  we  have  our  personal  preju- 
dices— favoring  revision  of  the  election  laws, 
not  of  the  broadcasting  industry's  methods — 
that  debate  belongs  in  another  context  than 
this.  

Broadcast  Eixction  Retxjrns  and  Western 
Votings:  November  3,  1964 

In  the  1960  general  election,  the  election- 
night  televiewer  was  treated  to  a  most  spec- 
tacular, if  rather  confusing,  card-shuffiing 
performance  by  a  series  of  network-leased 
electronic  computers.  One  saw,  if  one  per- 
severed that  night  in  November  1960,  various 
well-known  newscasters  citing  many  quite 
different  sets  of  computer-derived  odds  on 
the  outcome  of  the  presidential  race. 

The  iise  of  rapid-fire,  high-caliber  comput- 
ers for  analyzing  behaviorial  data  had  come 
a  long  way  by  June  2,  1964,  the  date  of  the 
California  primary  election.  Using  much 
more  sophisticated  means  than  before,  CBS 
with  its  costly  vote  profile  analysis  was  able 
to  broadcast  at  7:22  p.m.,  Pacific  daylight 
time,  a  declaration  of  victory  for  Barry  Gold- 
water  in  the  primary  balloting  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Many  polling  places  in 
northern  California  did  not  close  until  8:00 
o'clock  that  night. 

The  cost  of  the  vote  profile  analysis  In  this 
primary  election  is  estimated  to  have  been 
$300,000,  but  that  is  not  surprising.  The 
prediction  turned  out  to  come  within  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  final  percentage  totals, 
even  though  only  40  or  so  precincts  from  the 
State's  32,000  figured  in  the  sample.  That 
was  no  particular  surprise  either.  Several 
other  facets  of  this  computer  operation — 
which  has  led  the  public  and  even  the  aca- 
demic experts  Into  taking  as  humdrum  what 
only  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  spec- 
tacular— were  accepted  Just  as  unquestlon- 
ingly  here. 

The  unexpected  part  of  the  election  predlc- 
tion  was  not  mechanical  or  analytical,  but 
what  amounts  to  an  ethical  component.  To 
wit,  "Does  the  network  have  the  right  to 
broadcast  election  predictions  before  the 
polls  have  closed  In  a  given  area?"  The  an- 
swer to  the  question  depends  upon  the  an- 
swer to  a  more  basic  question:  "Is  voting 
behavior  changed  by  the  early  release  of  the 
computer  predictions  of  victory?"  The  latter 
is  what  we  set  out  to  Investigate.  This  paper 
deals  with  a  part  of  the  data  gathered  In  a 
four-area  panel  telephone  survey  conducted 
In  November  1964. 


method 


Pour  metropolitan  areas  were  chosen  for 
the  field  study.  Alameda  and  Orange  coun- 
ties in  California  represented  the  extremes 
of  California  politics;  the  former  is  predomi- 
nantly Democratic,  and  the  latter  is  the  capi- 
tal of  western  conservatism.^  The  city  of 
Seattle  was  included  as  a  control  for  factors 
held  in  common  by  the  two  California  areas, 
e.g.,  State-bound  factors  such  as  the  Mur- 
phy-Salinger senatorial  race.  At  a  date  too 
late  to  conduct  a  preelection  interrogation, 
as  we  did  in  the  first  three  areas,  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  entered  the  sample  fold  (through 
the  friendly  cooperation  of  Prof.  Bradley  S. 
Greenberg  of  Michigan  State  University). 
Discussion  of  this  eastern  control  group  Is 
minimal  in  the  present  paper. 

In  each  of  the  western  areas,  a  sample  of 
persons  registered  to  vote  was  chosen  in  the 
following  way:  First,  70  voting  precincts 
were  systematically  selected  In  each  area. 
Then,  with  the  California  precinct  lists  In 
hand,  a  systematic  sample  of  prospective  re- 
sp>ondents  was  chosen  such  that  the  total 
number  on  this  first-order  list  wovild  be 
about  1,300.  In  Seattle,  some  2,000  names 
were  selected;  the  registration  rolls  are  rather 
old  there,  and  we  oversampled  in  order  to  try 
to  balance  the  attrition  rate  expected 
through  moving,  death,  etc. 

We  anticipated  a  loss  of  up  to  25  percent 
when  we  reached  the  next  sampling  stage, 
finding  the  telephone  numbers  of  our  sample 
members.    This  loss  was  realized. 

With  about  1,100  prospectlves  in  each  area 
listed  as  having  telephones,  the  interviewing 
began  on  October  30.  Some  950  complete 
interviews  were  obtained  in  each  of  the  west 
coast  areas  before  the  election.  In  the  re- 
calling, which  commenced  on  November  4 
and  terminated  on  November  7,  about  90  per- 
cent of  these  persons  were  recontacted  and 
Interviewed  again. 

the  results 
Before  getting  to  the  results,  a  word  about 
what  can  be  extracted  from  them.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  broadcast 
effect  on  voting  turnout,  certain  differences 
might  be  expected  to  appear  t>etween  voters 
and  nonvoters.  For  example,  nonvoters, 
holding  constant  the  degree  of  Interest  in 
the  election,  socioeconomic,  and  other  pre- 
dictive variables,  might  exhibit  different 
media  exposure  patterns  than  voters.  They 
might,  for  a  second  example,  be  less  com- 
mitted to  the  candidate  of  their  choice  than 
were  voters.  Or,  they  might  be  of  a  lower 
educational  achievement  than  voters,  and 
thus  perhaps  be  more  easily  convinced  by  the 
early  computer  predictions  of  a  Johnson  vic- 
tory. Given  even  the  most  favorable  set  of 
differences  obtained  from  our  two  critical 
groups,  there  is  still  reason  to  hesitate  In 
proposing  that  a  cavisal  relationship  exists 
between  diminished  turnout  and  hearing  the 
broadcast  predictions.  As  the  reader  will 
note,  we  did  not  get  many  ideal  differences. 
The  number  of  nonvoters  sampled  in  the  two 
California  areas  was,  in  fact,  so  small  (about 
3  percent  of  the  total  sample)  that,  on  a  face 
analysis,  It  is  easy  to  conclude  now  that 
turnout  was  not  significantly  diminished  by 
anything  at  all.  Seattle  turnout  was  almost 
as  high — over  92  percent. 

There  are  other  Interesting  behavioral 
changes  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  discuss 
fully  here.  Vote  switching  (changes  between 
preelection  statement  of  preferences  and 
postelection  report  of  actual  vote)  is  one 
such  important  dependent  variable  which  a 
later  work  will  discuss  in  greater  detail.  Be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  telephone  inter- 
viewing, it  seemed  necessary  to  question  non- 
voters  at  greater  depth  on  the  matter  of  what 


education  to  high  broadcast  news  Influence- 
ability,  we  shall,  for  example,  measure  socio- 
economic status  and  education  and  see  If 
they  relate  to  nonvoting  persons  who  knew 
of  the  predictions. 


*The  presidential  vote  In  1964:  Alameda, 
Johnson  66.50  percent,  Goldwater  33.50  per- 
cent; Orange,  Johnson  43.80  percent,  Gold- 
water  56.20  percent. 
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part.  If  any,  the  broadcasts  played  In  their 
not  voting.  This  further  research  la  pres- 
ently being  done. 

nfTSHBST  IN  THX  CAMPAIGNS 

It  has  been  Implied  that  interest,  of  the 
whole    universe    of    predictive    variables,    is 


perhaps  the  best  predictor  of  voting  be- 
havior.* Along  the  line  of  generating  a  pre- 
dictive index  for  our  respondents,  we  asked 


'A.  Campbell,  et  al.,  "The  American  Vot- 
er," pp. 101-102. 

Table  1. — Interest  levels  and  voting  behavior 


each  a  series  of  three  Interest  questions.  The 
table  below  shows  how  voters  differ  from 
nonvoters  in  their  responses  to  Interest  ques- 
tions on  the  presidential,  senatorial,  or 
gubernatorial  races,  and  propositions  or  otlier 
ballot  issues. 


PRESIDENTIAL  • 

1 

• 

Alameda 

Orange 

Seattle 

Voters 

Nonvoters 

Voters 

Nonvoters 

Voters 

Nonvoters 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Very  Interested ......................... 

648 

140 

40 

9 

77 
17 

5 

1 

14 
fl 
3 
2 

.VI 

24 

12 

8 

614 

128 

33 

8 

78 
16 

4 
1 

12 

5 
4 

1 

.55 

23 

18 

5 

628 
93 
19 

4 

84 

13 

3 

1 

44 

14 
4 
1 

TO 
22 
6 
2 

Fairly  tntorested  ..... .. ........... 

SllRhtly  interested 

Not  at  all  interested . 

Total 

837 

25 

783 

22 

744 

63 

SENATORLAL  OR  GUBERNATORIAL  » 


Ver\-  Interested 

Fuirl V  Interesteil 

Sliphtly  interested.. 
Not  at  all  interested. 

Total... 


530 

63 

28 

552 

70 

12 

55 

645 

86 

46 

231 

28 

12 

48 

174 

22 

7 

32 

Ml 

12 

13 

58 

t 

4 

16 

44 

6 

3 

14 

I-' 

2 

3 

16 

o 

2 

8 

13 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

835 

35 

783 

•» 

749 

63 

73 
21 
5 


PROPOSITIONS  AND  OTHER  ISSUES' 

Verv  Interested 

562 

228 

33 

10 

67 
27 

4 
1 

17 
5 
2 

1 

68 

20 
8 

4 

861 

183 

33 

6 

72 

20 

4 

1 

17 

2 
3 
0 

77 

» 
14 

0 

5.T2 

179 

34 

4 

71 

24 
5 

1 

41 

17 
3 

O 

27 
5 

Fairly  interested . 

SUehtly  interested..  

Not  at  all  interested . ... 

Total 

833 

2S 

783 

22 

747 

63 

« .Manieda:  X>-6.10,    p->0.02.    Orange:  X>>6.66,    p->0.01.    Seattle:  X>-7.96,  p->0.01.    Combined:  X»-20.72,  d(-3,  p->0.n01. 
» .\l;»meda:  .\5  =  :.79.  p»>0.tn.    Orinee:  X'  =  2.10.  i)  =  >0.10.    Seattle:  X«=8.H9,  p«<0.001.    Combined:  X«=18.78.  df=3.  p  =  >0.001 
•  Alameda:   X'=0,   p-ns.    Oninpe:   Xi=»0.256,   p-ns.    Seattle:   X>-0.533,   p-ns.   Combined:  XS-0.7S9,  df=3,  p-ns. 

NOTK.— To  compute  the  chl  s<iiiarp  values  sho»-n.  each  table  was  collapsed  so  that  It  became  a  fourfold  continpency  table.    The  vertical  collapse  resulted  in  comparinj: 
the  "Very  Interested"  to  a  combination  of  the  other  3  "Less  interested"  categories. 


It  Is  clear  that  Interest  In  the  presidential 
race  tended  to  be  higher  for  voters  than  for 
nonvoters.  Recall.  In  explanation  of  this 
finding,  that  the  Interest  questions  were 
asked  from  1  to  4  days  before  the  election. 
The  voting  reports  were  verified  in  the  public 
records  of  all  three  western  areas.  The  rec- 
ords revealed  a  rather  large  prevarication  rate, 
about  which  more  will  be  written  later  (e.g.. 
of  Seattle's  62  nonvoters.  42  reported  that 
they  had  Indeed  voted ) . 

The  same  distinction  as  above  appears  In 
the  results  of  the  question  on  Interest  In 
California's  senatorial  or  Washington's 
gubernatorial  camp>alBms:  that  is,  voters  were 
more  Interested  than  nonvoters.  However,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  skewness  of 
the  curve  on  this  secondary  campaign  Is  not 
as  sharp  in  the  direction  of  the  topmost  level 
of  Interest  expressed  as  It  had  been  on  the 
presidential  question.  In  a  word,  there  was 
more  Interest  expressed  In  the  presidential 
race  than  in  the  senatorial  or  gubernatorial 
races.  It  may  also  be  seen  that  Washington's 
gubernatorial  race  elicited  more  Interest  than 
California's  senatorial  contest.  This  inter- 
state difference  was,  moreover,  evident  on 
each   of   the  first  two  interest  questions. 

To  make  at  least  one  tenuous  tie  between 
expressed  Interest  on  a  sample  basis  and 
voting  on  a  cens\is  basis,  consider  the  follow- 
ing: the  statement  of  vote  of  the  secretary 
of  state  of  California  shows  Alameda  County 
with  a  total  presidential  vote  of  435.256;  a 
total  senatorial  vote  of  421,145;  and  a  total 
vote  count  of  418,116  on  proposition  14,  the 
"propoeltlon  a*  major  Interest."  •    In  Orange 

•  Proposition  14  appeared  on  the  California 
ballots  In  this  manner:  "Sales  and  rentals  of 


County,  the  totals  were  416.136;  405,942;  and 
402.123.  respectively.  As  interest  In  the  two 
electoral  contests  declined,  so  did  the  totals 
of  the  votes  cast  for  each. 

Let  us  examine  the  expressed  interest 
figures  relating  to  the  "tertiary  issues"  (in 
California,  there  were  17  statewide  proposi- 
tions on  the  ballot;  in  Seattle,  a  nonspecific 
group  of  other  Issues).  An  anomaly  which 
might  be  fully  understood  only  by  a  stu- 
dent of  California  politics  strikes  us  Im- 
mediately. While  Interest  In  the  proposi- 
tions was  found  to  be  higher  In  the  preelec- 
tion interviews,  the  vote  cast  on  proposition 
14,  the  controversial  fair  housing  repeal  (and 
the  proposition  on  which  the  most  votes  were 
cast)  was  lower  than  the  senatorial  vote  In 
both  of  our  California  areas.  Moreover,  our 
findings  show  there  was  an  equally  high  de- 
gree of  Interest  In  the  propositions  among 
voters  and  nonvoters.  This  interest  and/or 
emotionalism,  however,  was  probably  not 
sufficient  to  elicit  such  turnover  as  did  occur. 
There  are  many  examples  of  relatively  low 
turnout  on  hard-fought  local  issues.* 


residential  real  property.  Initiative  constitu- 
tional amendment:  Prohibits  State,  subdivi- 
sion, or  agency  thereof  from  denying,  limit- 
ing, or  abridging  right  of  any  person  as  he 
chooses.  Prohibition  not  applicable  to  prop- 
erty owned  by  State  or  its  subdivisions; 
property  acquired  by  eminent  domain;  or 
transient  lodging  accommodations  by  hotels, 
motels,  and  similar  public  places." 

♦  In    Berkeley,    only    59.5    percent   of    the 
registered  voters  turned  out  to  decide  the 


Another  explanation  for  the  high  interest 
but  relatively  low  vote  total  on  proposition 
14  may  be  the  confusing  legalistic  wording  of 
the  explanations  of  the  proposition  on  the 
ballot.  The  high  Interest  responses  we  re- 
ceived on  this  question  may  also  be  partly 
attributable  to  the  wording  used  In  the  Inter- 
view. The  respondents  were  asked,  "And 
how  interested  would  you  say  you  are  In  the 
propositions  on  the  ballot?"  The  answers 
may  have  refiected  a  summatcd  interest  level, 
including  the  respondents'  cumulated  in- 
terest In  all  17  propositions. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  anaiysis. 
one  possibly  gratuitous  caveat  should  be 
mentioned.  That  is,  the  types  of  Interest 
questions  we  asked  probably  forced  affirma- 
tive responses  to  a  certain  degree.  In  almoet 
all  strata  of  our  society.  It  is  considered 
undemocratic  to  be  uninterested  in  Impor- 
tant elections.  Even  our  nonvoters,  while 
relatively  less  Interested  In  all  cases  than 
the  voters,  were  significantly  skewed  toward 
high  Interest  Thus  we  find  that  the  ap- 
parent close  relationship  between  expressed 
Interest  and  actual  voting  behavior  may.  In 
part,  be  artlfactual.  In  the  analysis  we  have 
avoided  absolute  interpretations  of  Interest 
levels  and  have  dealt  instead  with  relative 
differences. 

In  sum,  even  at  this  early  stage  in  the 
analysis,  and  In  a  manner  to  be  substanti- 
ated In  the  pages  to  follow,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Interest  variable  was  probably  re- 


very  well  publicized  school  board  recall,  which 
issue  boiled  down  to  a  question  of  integrat- 
ing the  city's  junior  high  schools  (Apr.  1964). 
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voting  turnout  than  any  other  single  ele- 
ment. 

CANDIDATE   PREFERENCE 

Testing  either  a  bandwagon  or  an  under- 
dog hypothesis  of  voting  turnout  would  re- 


and  voters'  preelection  statements  of  candi- 
date preferences.  The  Individual  changes 
between  preelection  statements  of  preference 
and  postelection  reports  of  actual  vote  would 
also  be  Important  In  this  type  of  considera- 


tion of  turnout.  Table  2  shows  the  manner 
in  which  our  respondents  were  split  on  the 
preelection  candidate  preference  question. 
Furthermore,  It  shows  that  few  of  our  non- 
voters  were  unlike  the  voters  in  their  pref- 
erences. 


Table  2. — Preelection  presidential  preferences,  individual  predictions,  and  voting. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY 


Preferred  Johnson  (448  or  52.3  percent) 

Preferred  Goldwater  (224  or  26.2  percent) 

Undecided,  refused  (183  or  21.4  percent) 

Johnson 
will  win 

Goldwater 
will  win 

Don't  know 

Johnson 
will  win 

Goldwater 
will  win 

Don't  know 

Johnson 
will  win 

Goldwater 
will  win 

Don't  know 

/ 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Total  or  average 

389 

86.8 

2 

4.6 

53 

11.8 

84 

38.1 

55 

25.0 

81 

36.8 

85 

50.8 

6 

3.6 

76 

45.5 

Voted                -- 

371 
12 

95.4 
3.1 

1 
1 

60.0 
.50.0 

53 

0 

100.0 
0 

82 
2 

97.6 
2.4 

62 
3 

94.4 
5.6 

81 
0 

38.0 
0 

83 
2 

97.6 
2.4 

5 

1 

83.0 
16.7 

75 

98.7 

ORANGE  COUNTY 


lYeferrcd  Johnson  (264  or  33.3  percent) 

Preferred  Goldwater  (370  or  46.7  percent) 

Undecided,  refused  (158  or  19.9  percent) 

Total  or  average -- 

232 

88.2 

1 

0.4 

30 

U.4 

150 

40.8 

102 

27.7 

116 

31.0 

60 

40.5 

11 

6.5 

77 

45.8 

Voted               

228 

4 

98.3 
1.7 

1 
0 

100.0 
0 

29 

1 

96.7 
3.3 

147 
3 

97.9 
2.1 

99 
3 

97.1 
2.9 

115 

1 

99.0 
.9 

58 

2 

96.7 
3.3 

9 
2 

81.8 
18.2 

74 
3 

96.1 
3.9 

Did  not  vote           



SEATTLE 


Preferred  Johnson  (390  or  49.6  percent) 

Preferred  Goldwater  (242  or  30.7  percent) 

Undecided,  refused  (155  or  19.7  percent) 

Total  or  average 

370 

87.6 

4 

0.9 

49 

11.6 

105 

43.0 

74 

30.6 

63 

26.0 

64 

41.8 

5 

3.3 

84 

54.9 

Voted. - 

Did  not  vote    

340 

30 

91.9 
8.1 

4 

0 

100.0 
0 

46 
3 

93.9 
6.1 

100 
5 

95.0 

4.8 

70 
4 

94.6 
5.4 

67 
6 

90.0 
9.5 

61 
3 

95.3 
4.7 

5 
0 

100.0 
0 

76 

8 

90.5 
9.5 

WHO  WILL  WIN? 

The  responses  to  this  question  again 
showed  few  distinctions  between  voters  and 
nonvoters. 

The  first  thing  of  note  on  this  part  of  table 
2  Is  the  strength  of  commitment  Goldwater 
followers  showed  for  their  man.  A  surpris- 
ing number  stated  that  he  would  win  the 
election.  We  expected  this,  however,  consid- 
ering the  context  In  which  they  were  asked 
the  question.  There  may  well  have  been  a 
certain  amount  of  constraint  for  answers 
consistent  with  the  respondents'  stated  pref- 
erences. The  only  worthwhile  numbers  of 
nonvoters  fall,  as  anticipated,  into  the  cate- 
gory of  those  who  Initially  favored  Johnson, 
and  also  thought  he  would  win  the  election. 
All  other  considerations  disregarded  (e.g.,  the 
usual  demographic  correlates  of  nonvoting) , 
there  seems  to  be  some  preliminary  evidence 
to  hypothesize  a  small  lethargy  effect  of 
some  sort.  Along  the  same  line,  a  Berkeley 
sample  of  344  voters,  queried  at  the  polls 


after  voting  showed  a  small  tendency  for 
Johnson  voters  to  have  become  less  Inter- 
ested in  voting  because  of  hearing  the  news- 
casts that  Johnson  had  already  won.  Gold- 
water  voters  in  this  substudy  became  more 
interested  in  voting  after  hearing  the  broad- 
cast predictions." 

SENATORIAL-GUBERNATORIAL  PREFERENCES 

While  no  doubt  a  less  Important  determi- 
nant of  turnout  than  presidential  preference 
and  Its  attendant  cognitive  structtire,  one's 
leanings  in  the  secondary  race  on  a  presiden- 
tial election-year  ballot  are  Important 
enough  to  mention  here.  Even  If  the  presi- 
dential race  were  a  sxire  thing  (and  those 
very  sure  of  a  Johnson  victory  in  our  total 
sample  outnumbered  the  Goldwater  predic- 
tors   by    6    to    1 ) .    voting    turnout    wduld 


still  be  relatively  high.  For  example.  In  the 
nonpresldential  race  In  1962,  78.8  percent  of 
all  registered  Callfornlans  turned  out  to 
choose  a  Governor  and  a  U.S.  Senator.  This 
compares  with  a  figure  of  88.4  percent  in  the 
1964  presidential  election.' 

These  are  the  senatorial-gubernatorial 
choices  as  expressed  before  the  November  3 
election. 


•D.  Puchs,  "Election  Day  Newscasts  and 
Their  Effects  in  Western  Voter  Turnout." 
Journalism  Qviarterly.  winter  1965,  pp.  22-28. 


•  Both  figvu-es  are  no  doubt  attenuated  by 
relying  completely  on  Inaccurate  base  figures 
of  valid  registrations.  California  Is  said  to 
have  in  operation  now  an  Intercounty  regis- 
tration data  exchange;  i.e.,  a  person  moving 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  would 
have  his  old  registration  removed  from  the 
rolls  when  he  registered  In  San  Francisco. 
An  out-of-state  move,  however,  leaves  the 
old  name  on  the  books.  In  this  case,  a  regis- 
tered voter  who  moved  dut  of  State  might 
finally  be  marked  a  nonvoter  In  the  county 
records. 


Table  3, 

— Stated  voting  for  Senator /Governor  and  preelection  preferences  of  voters  and  nonvoters 

Alameda 

Orange 

Seattle 

Voters 

Nonvoters 

Voters 

Nonvoters 

Voters 

Nonvoters 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Numlier 

Percent 

Preferred  the  Democrat...  .                   

342 
306 
173 
365 
348 
81 

41 

37 
21 
45 
42 
10 

12 

12 
6 
1 

48 
32 
16 

48 
24 

4 

202 
415 
103 
208 
429 
45 

26 
53 
13 
30 
62 
7 

3 
9 
3 
3 

5 
0 

14 
43 
14 
23 
38 
0 

238 
344 
124 
256 
399 
64 

32 
46 
17 
34 
53 
9 

20 
26 
13 
15 
25 
10 

32 

Preferred  the  Kopuhlican 

40 

Undecided,  refused 

21 

Voted  Democratic 

24 

Voted  ReiMiblican 

40 

Refused  to  state 

16 
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The  minimal  data  from  Orange  County 
show  nonvoters  having  Initially  alined  them- 
selves toward  Murphy  by  a  3-to-l  propor- 
tion: this  compares  to  a  2-to-l  margin 
amons;  those  who  finally  did  cast  a  vote.  The 
opposite  result  w;is  obtained  in  Alameda. 
Salinger  was  more  highly  favored  among  the 
persons  who  stayed  away  from  the  polls  than 
among  the  pcop'.e  who  went  to  vote.  In  a 
recently  released  statement.  Mr.  Snlinger  as- 
serted that  350.000  persons  refrained  fru:n 
voting  bec.TUse  of  the  early  release  of  John- 
son victory  predictions  on  election  day.  At 
this  point  of  our  analysis,  we  will  venture  so 
far  as  to  say  that  if  nonvoters  In  Alameda 
County  had  indeed  voted,  they  would  have 
voted  for  Salinger  In  greater  numbers  than 
for  MtTBPHT.  The  reverse  would  probably 
have  occurred  In  Oransie  County.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  split-ticket  vote,  however 
(approximately  10  percent),  makes  any 
analysis  that  would  directly  attribute  sena- 
torial voting  to  a  function  of  presidential 
preference  or  voting  somewhat  questionable." 
That  Is.  perhaps  10  percent  of  the  persons 
who  did  not  turn  out  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  Johnson  and  Mttrpht. 

TtrRNOtJT  AND  THE  OTHER  ISStTES 

Let  us  lock  at  another  part  of  this  election 
study,  for  a  different  slant  on  what  brings 
out  the  vote.  Some  4  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion, 1,200  Callfornlans.  In  a  statewide  proba- 


bility sample,  were  asked  this  question  by 
the  Field  Research  Corp.  of  San  Francisco: 

"Suppose  you  had  not  yet  voted  on  elec- 
tion day  when  you  heard  that  according  to 
the  predictions  of  a  computer  based  on  votes 
already  cast.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  consid- 
ered sure  of  winning  no  matter  how  the  vote 
went  here  in  California.  Do  you  think  you 
would  go  out  and  vote,  or  would  you  prob- 
ably not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls?" 

The  1.180  persons  who  said  they  would  still 
vote  were  then  asked:  "What  would  be  your 
main  reason  for  going  out  to  vote?"  Then 
another  question,  this  time  based  on  the 
supposition  of  a  projected  victory  for  Gold- 
water  was  asked  everyone.  It,  too.  was  fol- 
lowed, for  the  1.180  "yes"  respondents  (10  of 
the  20  "noes"  were  also  "not  bothers"  from 
the  previous  question)  by  a  question  of  the 
reasons  for  voting.  Table  4  shows  one  Im- 
portant thing  m  the  line  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

Table  4. — Reasons  for  still  voting  in  spite  of 
}tc.iring   a   "declaration   of   victory" 


Projectril 
Johnson 
victory 


Niim- 
hvT 


Per- 

cont 


rrojoctofl 

CioMwikter 

victory 


Num- 
l>er 


•  The  California  "statement  of  vote,"  elec- 
tion Nov.  3.  1964.  puts  the  total  statewide 
vote  for  Johnson  at  4,171.8T7  or  57.7  percent; 
for  Goldwater,  2.879,108,  or  39.8  percent;  for 
Salinger.  3,411.912,  or  47.2  percent;  and  for 
MtJEPHY,  3,628,555.  or  50.2  percent.  Thus  in 
California  there  was  a  split-ticket  vote  of 
approximately     10     percent     In     favor     of 

MtTRPHT. 


Want  to  vot»"  on  other  issues. 

Wuiit  to  vote  for  my  m;in 
whether  l\e  wins  or  loses. . 

Po  not  believe  the  predic- 
tions, they  couM  l>e  WTonp. 

Otherreasons I    337 


IM 

16.2 

193 

427 

35.4 

4M 

247 
337 

20.5 
27.8 

236 
304 

Per- 
cent 


16.2 

38.2 

19.  ft 
25.  f, 


Note.— Tlie  questions  were  nsked  in  open-ended 

form. 

In  both  cases,  only  16.2  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  that  they  wanted  to  vote 
on  other  Issues.  Now,  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
remainder  would  not  refrain  from  voting  In 


the  absence  of  a  presidential  election.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  In  California  we 
can  expect  at  least  10  percent  of  the  eligible 
citizens  In  the  State  to  refrain  from  voting  in 
off  year  elections,  no 'matter  how  hotly  con- 
tested  those  elections  may  be. 

BROAOCAST    NEWS    LISTENING    AND    VIEWING 

If  we  have  given  short  shrift  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  host  of  variables  which 
make  up  a  comprehensive  index  of  likelihood 
to  vote,  it  is  mostly  because  of  lack  of  space. 
We  do  have  data  on  a  number  more  of  the 
characteristics  and  reported  attltudinal 
states  which  tradionally  relate  to  turnout. 
They  will  be  treated  in  depth  In  a  later,  long- 
er  publication.  For  now,  the  primary  con- 
cern is  In  establishing  whether  exposure  to 
radio-television  news  broadcasts  on  Novem- 
ber 3  affected  turnout.  We  acknowledge 
that  other  factors  may  or  may  not  have  had 
their  effects. 

In  order  to  afTect  voting,  the  broadcasts 
must  have  been  listened  to  or  at  least  heard 
about.  We  concentrated  on  the  former  for 
the  reason  that  most  of  the  respondents  lis- 
tened at  some  time  that  Tuesday  afternoon 
or  evening  (96  percent  In  Orange,  92  percent 
in  Alameda,  and  95  percent  in  Seattle.) 

About  10  percent  of  the  respondents  in  the 
California  areas  and  a  bit  less  than  that  in 
the  Seattle  sample  were  exposed  to  the  elec- 
tion broadcasts  before  casting  their  own  votes. 
This,  Incidentally,  is  a  conservative  figure  in 
each  case.  Both  questions  were  phrased  in 
terms  of  wlthln-hour  Intervals;  If  a  person 
was  tuned  In  first  at  5:15  p.m.,  but  did  not 
vote  until  5:45  p.m.,  he  Is  In  an  overlapping 
interval  and  Is  not  counted  In  the  above 
figiwes.  Notwithstanding  the  number  we 
may  have  missed  because  of  the  overlapping 
of  the  response  categories  on  these  two  ques- 
tions, the  conclusion  Is  clear:  At  most,  only 
about  10  percent  of  our  sample  could  have 
been  affected  by  the  election  day  newscast— 
either  In  turnout  or  vote  switching. 


Table  5. — Election-day  viercing  or  listening  behavior  of  voters  and  nonvoters 


^ 

Alameda 

Oranpe 

Seattle 

Voters 

..  -     . 
Nonvoters 

Voters 

Nonvoters 

Voters 

Nonvoters 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Timeof  exposTire: 

269 
390 
647 

33 
48 

79 

4 

t 

18 

16 
28 
72 

282 
389 
53S 

41 

56 

78 

4 

6 
8 

31 
46 

62 

307 
460 

G28 

41 
61 
84 

18 
28 
47 

3 

5  to  6  n  m ... 

44 

6  to  8  D  in        .        

75 

Note.— Numbers  are  not  additive  through  time  intervals.    There  is  increasing  redundancy  in  each  of  the  liv^t  2  interval.^. 


For  all  respondents,  listening  Increased 
as  the  day  wore  on.  Closer  analysis  shows 
that  there  was  no  apparent  dropoff  In  lis- 
tening among  Goldwater  voters,  a  finding 
which  might  surprise  the  dissonance  theo- 
rists, at  least  on  Its  face  value.'  Table  5 
Indicates,  most  Importantly,  that  listening 
was  consistently  lower  among  nonvoters: 
another  piece  of  evidence  In  the  explanation 
that  would  have  us  attributing  most  of 
nonvoting  to  a  Just-plain-don't-care  at- 
titude about  this  election — and  probably 
about  politics  In  general. 

StJMMART  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  question  of  whether  our  sample  pop- 
ulations' voting  turnout  In  the  past  general 
election  was  much  affected  by  the  early 
broadcasts  of  the  Johnson  victory  has  been 


'  L.  Festlnger.  "A  Theory  of  Cognitive  Dis- 
sonance," Stanford  University,  1962.  It  may 
be  that  the  dissonance  inherent  in  a  Gold- 
water  voter's  viewing  of  his  candidate's  de- 
veloping defeat  was  balanced  by  the  converse 
and  simultaneous  trend  developing  In  the 
senatorial-gubernatorial  races  In  California 
and  Washington. 


answered.  The  effect  was  minor.  Both  our 
California  sample  areas  showed  turnout  rates 
of  about  97  percent  among  the  Interviewed 
respondents.  Seattle  showed  a  turnout  of 
about  92  percent  In  our  sample,  and  the 
Farmers  Almanac  may  have  been  as  good  a 
predictor  of  that  relatively  lower  turnout  as 
the  most  sophisticated  computer  program. 
On  November  3  in  Seattle.  It  rained  hard 
all  day.  Perhaps  there  was  an  Interaction 
effect  between  rainfall  and  the  broadcasts  of 
Johnson's  victory.  But  even  that  makes 
the  part  played  by  the  electronic  media  rath- 
er Insignificant — from  the  quantitative  view- 
point at  least. 

We  are  aware,  too.  that  our  high  turnout 
figures  are  not  completely  representative  of 
the  registered  populations  sampled.  The 
verified  voting  rates  among  those  persons 
who  refused  to  be  interviewed  or  relnter- 
vlewed,  for  example,  were  lower  than  among 
our  before-after  sample  members.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  broadcast 
effects  were  different  In  these  two  other 
types  of  populations.  Maybe  as  likelihood 
of  voting  decreases  generally  (as  it  did  in 
the  latter  subgroups)  the  real  effect  of  the 
computer  predictions  assumes  a  greater  rela- 
tive proportion. 


But  whatever  conditional  phrases  we  use, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  overall  magnitude 
of  the  effect  was  small.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, answer  two  related  questions  which 
must  be  considered:  (1)  Was  the  broadcast 
effect  on  turnout  Insignificant  socially  as 
well  as  statistically?  (2)  Was  the  effect,  as 
measured,  in  any  way  predictive  of  possible 
effects  In  future  elections?  (If  Governor 
Scranton  had  been  nominated,  would  the 
not-so-early  declarations  of  a  Johnson  vic- 
tory have  effected  more  late  hour  changes 
in  turnout?) 

Many  examples  of  extremely  close  lower 
level  elections  could  be  cited  on  the  first 
point.  The  Nevada  senatorial  race  In  1964 
Is  a  good  example.  The  final  count  showed 
Senator  Cannon  reelected  by  a  margin  of 
about  100  votes.  This  is  a  margin  of  less 
than  0.0001,  or  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  Nevada  vote.  It  does  not  take  much 
of  an  effect,  either  from  the  early  victory 
declarations  or  anything  else,  to  change  a 
margin  like  this  one.  If  1  more  Democrat 
In  every  1.000  refrained  from  voting  because 
the  President  had  already  won,  Senator 
Cannon  would  be  ex-Senator  Cannon  today. 
The  importance  of  this  small  effect,  of  course, 
Increases  as  the  number  of  total  votes  cast 
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in  any  election  decreases.  That  Is,  we  posit 
that  even  such  a  tiny  effect  as  that  we  have 
described  may  have  changed  more  than  a 
few  town  council  posts  and  the  like  through- 
out the  West  this  past  November. 

The  second  question  Is  not  as  easy  to  an- 
swer as  the  first.  Surely  this  was  a  strange 
election.  Much  has  already  been  written  on 
its  uniqueness.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  re- 
turn to  normalcy  next  time.  So  what  effect 
might  the  prediction  broadcasts  have  had 
in  a  Scranton-Johnson  contest?  First,  a 
closer  election  would  even  under  the  present 
laws,  make  for  less  time  In  which  a  broad- 
cast effect  could  make  Itself  felt.  As  the  vote 
count  In  the  East  Is  closer,  so  the  predictions 
become  more  dlfflcult,  and  so  the  necessary 
electoral  margin  Is  not  perhaps  reached  un- 
til   the    Mountain    States    have    reported. 


There  Is  this  autoregulatory  feature  to  be 
considered. 

But  even  with  less  time  for  west  coast 
voters  to  be  affected,  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  certain  dimensions  of  the  effect  would 
be  greater  under  more  normal  circumstances 
than  those  of  1964.  For  example,  given  less 
intense  commitment  to  a  Scranton  than  to  a 
Goldwater,  is  It  not  possible  that  there  would 
be  more  of  a  late  day  defeatist  feeling 
among  Republicans,  which  might  In  turn 
elicit  nonvoting?  Or  is  It  not  possible  that 
Johnson  voters  would  be  less  Intense  too 
(I.e.,  less  likely  to  vote)  if  the  alternate  to 
their  candidate  was  someone  not  quite  so 
threatening  as  a  Goldwater? 

It  Is  clear  that  there  are  still  a  nvunber  of 
questions  yet  to  be  answered.  Among  these 
is  the  assessment  of  the  part  that  the  broad- 


cast predictions  played  in  the  late  day 
switching  of  allegiance  on  secondary  elec- 
tions and  on  other  ballot  issues.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  a  third  phase  of  Interrogation 
Is  cturently  being  undertaken  to  look  more 
closely  at  this  area. 

SHOULD  THEEE  BE   PREVENTIVE  LEGISLATION? 

Even  if  the  measurable  broadcast  effects 
on  voting  turnout  were  minor,  there  was 
still  a  concern  among  our  respondents  about 
these  broadcasts.  The  last  question  in  the 
post-election  Interview  read:  "Some  people 
have  suggested  that  a  law  be  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  announcing  of  election  results  un- 
til people  all  over  the  country  have  finished 
voting.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such 
law?"  (and,  "why?")  Table  6  shows  the 
breakdowm  of  the  responses  by  candidate 
preference. 


Table  6.  - 

-Candidate  preference  and  the  law 

lo  prevent  early  broadcasfi  o 

/  election  returns 

Num- 
l)er 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Favor                -     .- 

214 

197 

73 

44.2 
40.7 
15.1 

140 
60 

28 

59.8 
28.2 
12.0 

84 

120 

50 

32.3 
46.1 
21.5 

195 
110 

66 

52.6 
29.6 
17.8 

211 

125 

93 

49.2 
29.1 
21.7 

196 
36 
37 

72.9 
13.4 
13.7 

53 

119 

64 

23.4 
52.6 
23.9 

73 

42 
35 

48.7 

28.0 

Vnnninion         -     --   ........... 

23.3 

Total 

484 

234 

260 

371 

429 

269 

220 

150 

Johnson  voters  In  the  four  areas  exhibited 
differential  and,  at  present,  unexplalnable 
feelings  about  the  question.  Goldwater 
voters,  however,  are  strongly  and  consistently 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  legal  prevention  of 
early  returzos  broadcastUig.  The  strength  of 
the  margin  of  favoring  versus  opposing  the 
prevention  law  is,  perhaps,  even  attenuated 
.somewhat  by  the  overriding  feeling  of  oppo- 
sition to  any  governmental  control  that  we 
might  expect  among  Republicans.  Now, 
what  does  this  result  mean  for  the  present 
research?  We  have  made  a  tentative  spec- 
ulation that  the  Goldwater  voters'  responses 
reflected  a  concern  that  their  candidate,  and 
perhaps  all  local  Republicans  too,  were  losing 
votes  because  of  the  early  returns.  Possibly 
the  concern  has  dimensions  of  both  a  fear  of 
a  "bandwagon  effect"  and  also  a  defeatist 
effect.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  impute  some 
personal  projection  to  tlie  responses  of  the 
Goldwater  voters.  Maybe  they  felt  affected 
themselves.  This  is  being  investigated  in 
the  third  phase  of  the  study  now  underway. 


ORDER  OF  LAFAYETTE  ENDORSES 
FREEDOM  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Or- 
der of  Lafayette  has  just  concluded  its 
annual  meeting,  to  which  Senator 
Lausche  contributed  v/ith  his  customary 
sage  counsel.  One  object  of  this  promi- 
nent organization  of  patriotic  citizens  is 
to  endeavor  to  unite  the  destinies  of  our 
Nation  and  France  in  defense  of  a  free 
world,  realizing  that  any  weakening  of 
the  traditional  friendship  of  these  coun- 
tries will  aid  the  cause  of  world  com- 
munism, and  will  jeopardize  the  survival 
of  free  nations. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  at  this  meet- 
ing, which  should  be  given  wide  publicity, 
since  it  is  based  upon  the  laudable  desire 
to  counter  the  training  of  thousands  of 
prospective  subversives  from  foreign 
lands  by  the  Communists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  following  resolution  calling  for  en- 
a^tnient  of  the  Freedom  Academy  bills  in 
the  Record. 

TTie  Order  of  Lafayette  recognizes  our 
need  to  improve  defenses  of  the  non- 
communist  world  against  this  new  kind 


of  aggression  taught  professional  revo- 
lutionaries by  Communist  powers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  Is  now  clearly  recognized  that, 
despite  economic  and  military  superiority 
during  the  past  20  years,  close  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  and  the  most  im- 
mense foreign  aid  program  in  world  history, 
the  United,  States  has  deteriorated  as  a 
world  power,  due  to  massive  failures  In  the 
nonmllitary  area  of  political  and  propa- 
ganda welfare;   and 

Whereas  It  is  now  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  Communist  officials  are  highly 
trained  and  dedicated  Marxists,  whose  con- 
sistent goal  is  domination  of  the  free  world 
by  a  master  strategic  plan  and  by  effective 
political  warfare:  and  that  this  has  resulted 
in  the  successful  training  of  20.000  student 
subversives  each  year  who  return  to  their 
countries  as  effective  Communist  leaders  to 
promote  infiltration  and  subversion:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Order  of  Lafayette  in 
convention  assembled.  May  8.  1965,  That  the 
United  States  immediately  Initiate  counter- 
measures  to  confront  Communist  aggression. 
Infiltration  and  political  takeover,  by  estab- 
lishing a  number  of  Freedom  Academies  to 
enable  the  citizens  of  the  free  world  to 
develop  the  political  skills  necessary  to  pre- 
serve their  freedom;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Order  of  Lafayette  rec- 
ommends that  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  take  aflirmative  action  on 
the  Freedom  Academy  and  Freedom  Commis- 
sion bills  as  a  most  important  initial  measure 
In  a  new  strategic  plan  for  confronting  Com- 
munist aggression  In  the  cold  war. 


THE  TOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
DANTE  ALIGHIERI 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  efforts  of  our  American  citizens  of 
Italian  descent  we  all  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  observing  the 
700th  anniversary  of  one  of  Italy's  most 
illustrious  sons,  Dante  Alighierl. 

Born  in  Florence  in  1265,  Dante  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  that  city  until  he  was 
exiled.  Here  in  Florence  he  dreamed 
and  thought  and  wrote  in  such  a  far- 


reaching  manner  that  he  outdistanced 
and  overshadowed  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  fact  the  world  has  only 
recently  caught  up  with  some  of  his  sane 
and  profound  views. 

The'  13th  century  into  which  Dante 
was  bom  was  one  of  exceptional  unrest 
not  too  unlike  this  20th  century.  Great 
social,  religious,  and  scientific  changes 
were  being  made ;  economic,  political,  and 
philosophical  concepts  were  in  a  state  of 
turmoil;  the  minds  of  men  were  being 
tempered  in  the  fires  of  yearning  and 
ambition  and  were  being  molded  by  ad- 
versity. Few  periods  in  history  have  de- 
veloped such  great  thinkers  and  Dante 
was  one  of  the  foremost. 

Although  noted  primarily  for  his 
great  poetry,  Dante  was  an  outstanding 
scholar  in  science  and  philosophy,  in 
government  and  in  art.  We  can  but 
wonder  how  any  man  could  have  acquired 
such  a  wealth  of  understanding  when 
the  diflBculties  of  reading  and  having 
access  to  reading  materials  was  so 
staggering. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  great  poet, 
philosopher,  and  statesman  for  what  his 
works  have  meant  to  us  and  our  fore- 
fathers for  the  past  700  years  in  the 
formation  of  our  social  and  political  con- 
cepts. I  hope  that  all  of  us  study  again 
the  timeless  works  of  that  great  man  of 
destiny.  To  the  extent  to  which  the 
Italian-American  societies  stimulate  us 
to  study  and  contemplate  Dante's  works 
they  will  be  making  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  our  well-being.  To  them  all 
America  should  be  grateful. 


THE  FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 
PROJECT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  entitled  "Colorado's 
New  Future  With  the  Fry- Ark." 

The  article  was  published  in  the  May 
1965  issue  of  Reclamation  Era;  the  au- 
thor is  Eleanor  M.  Gale,  a  native  Col- 
oradan,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
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research  to  the  Fi-yingpan-Arkansas 
project.  I  think  the  article  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  water  and  the  West. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  Recliunatlon  Era.  May  1965] 

CoLOR.\Dos  New  FuTrRE  WrrH  the  P»t-Ark 

( By  Eleanor  Gale) 

(Note. — Mrs.  Gale,  born  In  and  a  resident 
of  Fueblo.  Colo.,  for  22  years,  now  lives  In 
Denver  with  her  husband,  Dr.  Scott  A.  Gale 
and  three  youngsters,  ages  4.  3.  and  2.  An 
aspiring  writer,  she  recently  had  her  first 
major  publication — a  first-person  experience 
In  the  November  1964  edition  of  Redbook 
magazine.  Having  majored  In  creative  writing 
at  Pomona  College.  Claremont.  Calif.,  an  op- 
portunity for  her  to  write  about  something 
In  which  she  really  believed  occurred  In  her 
Junior  year,  when  she  spent  6  months  In 
Wiishlngton.  DC.  studying  the  Prylngpan- 
Arkansas  project.  Her  voluminous  wTltlngs 
on  the  project  are  now  In  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Mrs.  Gale  combines  writing  and 
homemaklng  with  a  part-time  Job  doing  In- 
stitutional research  at  Colorado  Woman's 
College  In  Denver.) 

■•Southern  California  Needs  Colorado 
River  Water."  It  was  painted  blue  and 
glittering  gold,  and  mounted  over  an  arch- 
way at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Fair.  In  a 
pavilion  which  housed  a  marv-elous  display 
of  the  abundance  to  be  found  In  southern 
California. 

I  walked  from  building  to  building, 
through  lush  gardens  planned  by  experts 
and  nurtured  all  year  for  this  one  home  and 
garden  show,  viewing  many  varieties  and 
manunoth  examples  of  citrus  and  avocados, 
cars  and  homes  of  the  future.  And  I  was 
struck  by  a  shocking  comparison. 

It  was  my  first  year  In  college  away  from 
home,  and  this  was  nothing  like  home.  Our 
town  had  no  palm  trees,  no  orange  groves; 
our  State  fair  exhibits  were  mostly  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  dust.  Our  town  was  In 
southern  Colorado.  Southern  Colorado.  I 
decided,  also  needs  Colorado  River  water. 

I  remembered  the  summer  before,  when 
we  were  allowed  to  irrigate  our  lawns  every 
other  day.  Some  people  even  rustled  water 
after  dark,  for  their  thirsty  lawns.  Shower 
baths  were  limited  In  some  places,  and  air 
coolers  were  outlawed.  Cattle  were  dying 
and  ranchers  and  farmers  were  moving  out. 
And  noboby  was  moving  In. 

Each  day  through  the  mall  I  received  copies 
of  my  hometown  paper,  the  Pueblo  Star 
Journal  and  Chieftain,  rolled  up  the  size  of  a 
toothpick  compared  to  that  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  In  It  I  read  of  the  needs  and 
support  for  the  project  which  wovild  save 
the  Arkansas  Valley  from  Its  yearly  classi- 
fication as  a  disaster  area  The  Prylngpan- 
Arkansas  project  had  for  many  years  been 
the  darling  of  countless  organizations 
throughout  southeastern  Colorado  and  cer- 
tain partisan  legislators  In   Washington. 

What  was  this  project  with  the  unus\ial 
name?  It  was  a  multiple-purpose  project 
which  would  supply  supplemental  water  for 
irrigation  of  crops — also  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water,  generation  and  transmission 
of  hydroelectric  power,  control  of  floods,  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  and  propagation 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  creation  of  new  rec- 
reational opportunities  In  Colorado.  The 
Prytngpan-Arkansas  project  borrows  its 
name  from  the  Prytngpan  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Roaring  Pork  River,  from  which  water 
will  be  diverted  under  the  Continental  Divide 
and  Into  the  Arkansas  Valley  In  southeastern 
Colorado.  It  is  a  name  which  stuck,  and  It 
belonged  to  a  project  which  stuck. 

rOB    OS   AOAIMST 

For  30  years  In  Colorado,  the  Frylngpan- 
Arkansas  project   was  something   you   were 


for  If  you  lived  on  one  side  of  the  divide — and 
against  If  you  lived  on  the  other.  For  10 
years  In  Congress.  Pennsyvanla  argued 
against  it  t)ecause  it  meant  spending  money 
on  public  power.  California  argued  against 
it  because  many  of  its  people  felt  it  was  a 
plan  to  rob  them  of  something  which  by 
rights  belonged  to  them.  They  felt  that  they 
owned  the  water  Involved.  And  among 
those  in  Colorado  who  did  want  It  passed, 
many  were  homemakers  who  realized  the 
poor  quality  and  scarcity  of  the  water  avail- 
able to  them,  or  businessmen  who  knew  that 
to  survive  economically,  arid  parts  of  Colo- 
rado had  to  have  more  water.  But  they 
really  dldnt  know  what  was  Involved  from 
a  political  standpoint,  and  certainly  not  from 
the  engineering  standpoint. 

The  western  slope  needed  water.  But  I 
was  from  the  eastern  slope.  That  night  at 
the  fair  In  California.  I  decided  to  learn  as 
much  as  I  possibly  could  aboxit  the  project, 
a  subject  which  has  held  my  Interest  for  the 
past  9  years.  I've  road  a  bookshelf  full  of 
background,  traveled  to  Washington  and 
back,  and  even  made  myself  learn  to  under- 
stand engineering  principles  and  terms.  I've 
learned  reclamation  Jargon  and  the  politics 
Involved.  Now  "acre-feet"  Is  a  household 
word,  and  I  can  recite  the  project's  legisla- 
tive history  backward 

But  now  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  project. 
Instead  of  remaining  a  legislative  case  his- 
tory, has  become  a  priceless  part  of  Colo- 
rado's future.  In  1962  It  found  Its  congres- 
sional approval — having  been  researched, 
changed,  and  planned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  people  enough  to  satisfy  west- 
ern Colorado  interests  and  unify  Colorado 
in  Its  favoring  of  the  project.  Several  sets 
of  legislators  had  come  and  gone  tintll  the 
right  combination  occurred,  and  the  bill  was 
passed — all  $170  million  worth  of  It. 

What  win  those  millions  buy?  A  series 
of  dams,  tunnels,  canals,  reservoirs,  power- 
plant — the  Ingredients  of  a  new  era  In 
Colorado. 

On  July  19.  1964,  ground  was  broken  for 
the  first  stage  of  the  project,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  $20-mllllon  Ruedl  Dam  and 
Reser\olr.  which  is  planned  as  a  compensat- 
ing Impoundment,  to  store  100.000  acre-feet 
of  water  for  western  Colorado's  benefit.  This 
initial  phase  of  the  project,  which  will  Uxke 
about  1.300  days  to  complete.  Is  the  deciding 
factor  which  brought  favor  to  the  bill  in  Con- 
gress and  consolidated  Colorado's  Interest 
In  the  project.  It  Is  also  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  the  rise  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  project  since  1957.  This  cost  Includes 
the  dam.  a  reservoir  with  12  miles  of  shore- 
line, relocation  of  many  miles  of  county 
roads,  and  buying  rights-of-way.  Working 
continued  during  the  winter  to  drill  a  tunnel 
so  that  a  cofferdam  can  be  erected  this  year 
to  divert  the  Frylngpan  River,  to  allow  the 
erection  of  the  permanent  dam  to  begin  this 
spring.  Ruedl  Dam  Is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  February  of  1968. 

At  this  beginning,  the  Prylngpan-Arkansas 
project,  called  by  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  "one  of  the  greatest  water- 
resource  developments  ever  undertaken  in 
the  West."  has  already  begun  to  employ 
workmen  and  In  other  ways  benefit  the 
economy  of  the  State.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
project  will  require  5.000  man-years  of  labor 
alone. 

IMPACT   or   RECREATION 

The  US  Forest  Service  has  estimated  that 
the  development  of  recreational  facilities  In 
the  White  River  National  Forest  would  cost 
approximately  $1.4  million.  These  facilities 
win  Include  roads,  trails,  campgrounds,  pic- 
nic sites,  docks  and  boat  landings,  parking 
areas,  tree  and  shrub  planting  and  grass 
seeding,  costs  of  which  are  nonreimbursable. 
The  recreational  Impact  area  involves  182,- 
700  acres.  8.800  of  which  are  now  private 
land.  Property  values  have  begun  to  rise 
impressively. 


Of  the  project  as  a  whole,  money  spent 
for  Irrigation,  power,  municipal  water  supply 
and  delivery  systems — over  90  percent  of  con. 
structlon  cost — will  be  paid  back  to  the  Gov. 
ernment.  And  this,  together  with  Interest, 
will  result  In  a  total  reimbursement  of  $228 
million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  next  phase  of  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas 
project  will  be  the  development  of  the  west- 
ern slope  water  collection  system — drawing 
from  the  south  side  collection  area,  and  in- 
volving the  construction  of  three  major  tun- 
nels. One  of  these,  the  Divide  Tunnel,  is 
5.3  miles  long,  and  has  a  10 '/a -foot-diameter 
bore.  It  will  carry  water  from  the  west  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Continental  Divide,  to  Tur- 
quoise Lake  (also  called  Sugar  Loaf  Reser- 
voir)  5  miles  southwest  of  Leadville,  Colo. 
This  town,  famous  for  Its  mining  history,  has 
become  the  scene  of  exciting  development 
with  the  beginning  of  the  project. 

About  70,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  Tur- 
quoise Lake  (enlarged  from  17,000  acre-feet 
capacity  to  117,000  acre-feet  capacity),  will 
be  carried  annually  through  a  series  of  canals 
to  Twin  Lakes  Reservoir,  which  will  be  en- 
larged to  five  times  Its  present  size. 

From  Twin  Lakes  Reservoir,  the  water  will 
be  released  through  a  series  of  powerplants 
into  the  Arkansas  River  near  Sallda.  Prom 
this  point,  the  water  will  flow  In  the  river  to 
be  impounded  In  Pueblo  Reservoir,  which  will 
be  formed  by  the  erection  of  Pueblo  Dam 
across  the  river  west  of  Pueblo.  Pueblo 
Reservoir  will  store  400.000  acre-feet  of  water. 
This  phase  will  Involve  relocation  of  about 
20  miles  of  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
track,  with  a  seventh  powerplant  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Pueblo  Dam.  The  new  lake  will 
have  a  61-mlle  shoreline. 

For  most  residents  of  Colorado  it  is  im- 
possible to  realize  the  great  changes  the 
Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  will  make  in  the 
economic  structure  of  the  State,  and  the 
types  of  businesses  which  will  be  attracted  to 
the  area.  Many  of  the  towns  In  Colorado 
which  are  now  simply  places  to  "go 
through."  will  become  attractive  recreational 
areas.  Pueblo,  my  hometown,  will,  upon 
completion  of  the  reservoir,  have  a  high  tour- 
ist potential. 

Colorado,  until  recently,  was  not  achiev- 
ing the  amount  of  progress  which  by  rights 
It  should  enjoy  as  one  of  the  States  richest  in 
natural  resources  and  scenic  beauty.  To- 
day. It  has  a  reputation  of  being  a  play- 
ground for  the  winter  sportsman  and  a  para- 
dise for  the  summer  camper.  But  this  does 
not  give  enough  attention  to  the  situation 
of  the  year-round  resident  of  Colorado— 
who  gives  and  gets  all  which  is  his  within 
the  State  alone 

COLORADO'S    APPEAL 

We've  heard  western  slogans  containing 
romantic  words  and  emotional  appeal,  but 
we've  know  in  the  past  that  these  could  not 
apply  to  us  because  of  our  desperate  lack  of 
water.  Given  Colorado's  space  and  beauty, 
given  its  strategic  location  as  the  real  center 
of  the  United  States,  given  Its  clear  air  and 
the  ease  of  transportation  within  Its  bound- 
aries, its  relatively  untapped  labcw  resotirces 
and  Its  enthusiastic,  progressive  business- 
men— given  all  these  valuable  factors.  Colo- 
rado's score  would  still  be  low  without  water 
With  water  where  needed,  Colorado  will 
emerge  the  Important  western  State  that  It 
could  be. 

With  more  water  for  Irrigation.  Colorado 
land  now  Involved  In  farming  will  yield  more 
varied  crops  to  feed  the  growing  population 
of  the  State. 

With  more  municipal,  domestic,  and  In- 
dustrial water  available,  new  and  long-tero 
Industries  will  Join  the  already  established 
and  Internally  well-developed  Industries  cur- 
rently enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  large 
amount  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  State. 
New  cities  will  emerge,  and  well -rooted  cltlw 
in  Colorado  will  grow  and  Improve  In  qual- 
ity— reaffirming  the  faith  of  those  who  h»ve 
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already  Invested  In  housing  developments, 
apartment  complexes,  new  schools,  and  shop- 
ping centers.  These  were  threatened  with 
being  surpluses  the  already  burdened  State 
could  not  afford  to  bear,  before  the  certainty 
of  adequate  water. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  done  Its 
part  in  honestly  and  accurately  planning 
and  designing  the  most  feasible  project  to 
alleviate  the  Arkansas  Valley's  lack  of  water; 
the  Congress  has  given  Its  approval  and  ap- 
propriation of  funds;  now  it's  up  to  Colorado 
to  plan  wisely  for  the  many  benefits  which 
win  result  from  the  project. 

The  real  key  to  the  State's  future  develop- 
ment Is  to  be  found  In  such  planning.  Colo- 
rado should  be  able  to  utilize  the  knowledge. 
There  are  examples  of  several  areas  within 
our  United  States  which  have  grown  with- 
out careful  anticipation  or  coordination. 
But  we  have  the  years  before  the  Frylngpan- 
Arkansas  project  will  be  complete;  let  us 
now  plan  Ideal  communities. 

The  Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  is  a  val- 
uable Investment  In  the  future  of  Colorado. 


THE    BRIGHTON    NATIONAL    BANK 
CASE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  tlie  Brighton 
National  Bank  case.  The  article, 
written  by  Bob  Whearley.  was  published 
on  May  16  in  the  Denver  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Brighton   Bank  Case — Quiz  Hints   Shake- 
TTP  OF  Comptroller  Staff 

(By  Bob  Whearley.  Denver  Post  staff  writer) 

Washington. — Three  moves  appear  likely 
In  the  wake  of  a  Senate  Investigation  of  the 
Brighton  National  Bank  scandal: 

The  resignation  of  James  J.  Saxon  as  U.S. 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  coupled  with  a 
shakeup  In  the  comptroller's  staff. 

Introduction  of  legislation  to  tighten  na- 
tional bank  chartering  procedures  and  regu- 
lation of  those  banks. 

Criminal  Indictment  of  three  or  more  of 
the  fast-buck  artists  Involved  In  the  tangle 
of  counterfeit  securities  and  forged  notes 
that  marked  the  Brighton  scheme. 

For  3  weeks.  Senator  John  McClellan's 
permanent  investigations  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  detailing  the  rise  and  mil- 
lion-dollar fall  of  Brighton  National. 

Most  of  the  testimony  was  taken  behind 
closed  doors,  ostensibly  to  protect  the  image 
of  "live"  banks  that  at  one  time  had  been 
Involved  with  the  Brighton  promoters. 

But  there  was  more  to  It  than  that,  some 
witnesses  complained  bitterly  in  the  hallway 
outside  the  hearing  room.  The  secrecy,  they 
said,  also  kept  off  the  public  record  all  but 
the  briefest  mention  of  a  live  politician,  for- 
mer Governor  Steve  McNlchols. 

McNlchols  is  president  of  17th  Street  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  2  years  ago  loaned 
$448,000  in  the  Brighton  National's  organiz- 
ers— a  loan  reportedly  made  over  the  ob- 
jections of  McNlchols,  who  at  that  time  was 
vice  president  of  the  bank. 

He  also  Is  Democratic  national  committee- 
man for  Colorado,  and  a  friend  of  Saxon. 

Because  of  these  things.  McNlchols  has 
been  the  target  of  a  whispering  campaign. 
of  oblique  accusations  of  guilt-by-assocla- 
tlon  and  of  Influence  peddling. 

But  If  McNlchols  is  embarrassed,  Saxon 
has  reason  to  be  mortified. 

Throughout  last  week's  public  hearings. 
Senators  repeatedly  rapped  the  Comptroller's 
office  for  allowing  Brighton  National  to  re- 
main In  operation  long  after  it  learned  some- 
thing was  fishy. 


In  questioning  Saxon's  deputy,  Justin 
Watson,  Chairman  McClellan  observed 
bluntly: 

"•  •  *  It  appears  first  that  you  did  not 
make  any  adequate  examination  or  inquire 
into  the  character  of  these  folks  who  were 
organizing  this  bank,  and  Into  the  other 
factors  that  ought  to  have  been  weighed  and 
considered,  maybe,  at  the  time  the  charter 
was  granted. 

"Number  two,  after  the  bank  got  In  bad 
condition,  after  you  knew  that  It  was  under 
suspicious  management  and  after  you  had  in- 
formation of  such  transactions  as  have  been 
brought  to  light  here,  you  permitted  the 
bank  to  go  on  and  continue  to  operate  untU 
January  22,  1965,  Is  that  right?" 

Mr.  Watson.  "That  is  correct." 

Senator  Karl  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  another  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, seconded  McClellan's  observations. 

"I  am  especially  disturbed  by  the  delayed 
reaction  almost  amounting  to  Inaction  Itself 
on  the  part  of  the  responsible  Washington 
officials  after  evidence  concerning  forgeries 
and  counterfeit  securities  became  known  to 
them,"  Mundt  said. 

"•  •  •  There  should  be  more  diligence 
and  more  energy  and  a  tremendous  amount 
of  more  promptness  In  dealing  with  situa- 
tions of  that  kind. 

"I  think  it  is  rather  unconscionable  that 
so  many  months  elapsed  between  the  time 
that  the  evidence  became  available  and  that 
action  was  forthcoming." 

resignation  rumored 

Saxon's  resignation  has  been  rumored  for 
several  months.  He  still  has  a  year  and  a 
half  to  go  on  his  5-year  appointment  to  the 
post,  but  there  have  been  reports  he  will  quit 
soon  to  take  a  position  with  a  New  York 
bank;  to  do  this,  before  the  November  1966 
expiration  of  his  Comptroller's  term,  he 
would  need  special  dispensation  from  his 
superiors  In  the  Treasury  Department. 

Washington  sources  say  it  is  likely  that 
dispensation  would  be  cheerfully  granted,  in 
view  of  the  troubles  which  have  plagued  the 
Comptroller's  Office.  In  addition  to  the 
Brighton  scandal,  the  office  recently  has 
drawn  heat  because  of  bank  closings  in  San 
Francisco,  and  elsewhere,  and  because  of  its 
widely  publicized  feuds  with  other  Federal 
agencies. 

WOULD    eliminate    OFFICE 

Representative  Wright  Patman.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  doesn't  want  to  wait  for  resigna- 
tion. He  proposes  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
Comptroller's  Job,  and  reorganize  Federal 
bank-regulatory  agencies. 

Senator  PrrER  Dominick.  Republican,  of 
Colorado,  is  expected  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  aimed  at  providing  Judi- 
cial review  of  Comptroller's  decisions  on  new 
charters.  Up  till  now,  the  Comptroller's  de- 
cision on  who  does  or  doesn't  get  a  charter  is 
final. 

Saxon's  Judgment  In  determining  who 
gets  charters  came  under  fire  during  the 
public  hearings. 

Mr.  Mundt  asked  Watson  if  there  were  any 
other  applications  for  national  bank  charters 
In  the  Brighton  area  in  early  1963,  when  the 
Brighton  National  application  was  pending. 

ANOTHER    APPLICATION 

Watson  said  an  application  was  filed  30 
days  later  by  Alonzo  Petteys  &  Associates 
of  Sterling.  Colo. 

Mr.  Mundt.  "I  understand  he  Is  a  very  re- 
sponsible banker." 

Mr.  Watson.  "Yes,  he  Is.  We  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  Mr.  Petteys." 

Mr.  Mundt.  "Did  you  see  any  letters  of  pro- 
test warning  you  to  check  Into  this  new 
banking  outfit  (the  Brighton  National 
group)?" 

Mr.  Watson.  "There  were  letters  of  protest, 
but  the  protests  were  based  mainly  on  the 
convenience  and  need  factor.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, there  were   no  protests   which   ques- 


tioned the  integrity  of  the  organizers  of  this 
organization." 

Mr.  Mundt.  "•  •  •  Why  did  you  have  a  pub- 
lic hearing?" 

Mr.  Watson.  "We  did  not  have  a  public 
hearing.  However,  in  acknowledging  the 
letters  of  protest  we  did  advise  the  protes- 
tants  that  the  doors  were  open  and  that  we 
would  be  pleased  to  confer  with  them  on  the 
merits  of  the  application." 

GRANTED    OVER    PROTEST 

Mr.  Mundt  pointed  out  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  had  held  public  hearings  on  only  12 
of  434  applications  dxiring  Saxon's  tenure. 
One  of  these,  he  pointed  out,  was  a  town  In 
Missouri  where  33  persons  spoke  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  charter,  and  one  spoke  In  favor. 
The  charter  was  granted  133  days  after  the 
hearing. 

A  Federal  grand  Jury  In  Denver  is  looking 
into  the  Brighton  National  case.  Based  on 
information  made  public  at  the  Senate  sub- 
committee hearing,  there  are  at  least  three 
candidates  for  possible  Indictment: 

James  William  Egan,  the  onetime  insur- 
ance executive  who  took  over  control  of 
Brighton  National  after  its  charter  applica- 
tion was  filed  with  the  Comptroller's  Office. 

Richard  Murphy  Horton,  an  ex-con- 
vict who  mysteriously  showed  up  in  the 
Denver  area  In  the  summer  of  1963  and 
began  investing  in  small  banks. 

Edgar  Scott  Flohr,  a  pal  of  Horton's  at 
San  Quentln  Prison  and  a  man  whom  Hor- 
ton said  he  introduced  to  Egan  as  one 
of  the  best  "pen  men"  (counterfeiters)  In 
the  country. 

riFTH  amendment 

Egan  and  Horton  took  the  6th  amend- 
ment 78  times  when  they  were  called  on 
to  testify.  However,  Horton  did  make  some 
comments. 

"•  •  •  I  feel  that  the  entire  onus  of 
this  transaction  has  been  placed  on  my 
shoulders,"  he  testified  as  the  hearings  drew 
to  a  close  Thxirsday  afternoon. 

"Certainly  I  am  far  from  guiltless  as  I 
have  admitted  here  In  your  committee  hear- 
ings. Certainly  I  do  not  consider  myself 
a  motivating  force  here,  an  evil  genius  be- 
hind these  transactions.  I  had  no  control 
over  the  Brighton  bank  at  any  point,  and 
never  have  had." 

The  full  details  of  what  happened  at 
Brighton  National  may  never  be  known, 
but  this  much  was  placed  on  the  public  rec- 
ord at  the  subcommittee  hearing: 

Egan,  whose  insurance  firm  had  been 
tainted  by  association  with  Chicago  mob- 
sters, got  into  the  Brighton  National  "by  the 
back  door" — through  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  organizers  to  take  over  their  stock. 

DENVER  BANK  PLAN 

Originally,  according  to  Watson.  Egan 
planned  to  go  into  the  17th  Street  National 
Bank  with  Earl  KrEimer,  "but  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
subsequently  withdrew  from  the  group." 

(Kramer  went  ahead  with  the  bank  appli- 
cation and  became  Its  president.  He  stepped 
down  as  president  last  winter  in  favor  of 
McNlchols.) 

Brighton  National  was  financed  by  17th 
Street  National.  Brighton  National  then 
went  on  a  dizzying  spree  of  granting  loans 
based  on  forged  notes  and  dealing  in  coun- 
terfeit securities — reportedly  supplied  by 
Horton  and  Flohr. 

Its  principals  tried  to  buy  other  banks, 
In  Colorado  and  In  Missouri,  but  were  forced 
to  retreat  when  their  manipulations  were  dis- 
covered. 

CLOSED  JANUARY  22 

Brighton  National  was  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  business,  even  after  the  comptroller's 
office  had  knowledge.  In  McClellan's  words, 
that  its  loan  portfolio  "was  replete  with  bad 
loans,  secured  in  part  with  counterfeit  se- 
curities." 
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It  Anally  was  closed  January  22  after 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
threatened  to  withdraw  Its  Insurance  cover- 
age ot  deposits. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  comment 
made  during  the  public  hearings  was  by  Rob- 
ert L.  McGee,  a  Denver  certified  public  ac- 
countant who  told  the  subcommittee  he  had 
been  duped  into  certifying  a  false  statement 
on  the  condition  of  one  of  the  dummy  com- 
panies that  figured  In  the  scheme. 

MuNDT  asked  him  when  he  thought  the 
bank  should  have  been  closed. 

McGee,  sadder  but  wiser,  dldnt  hesitate: 

"I  will  say  this  much.  I  think  the  bank 
should  have  been  closed  before  it  opened." 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  THE 
MUEHLEBACH  HOTEL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  Americas  finest  and  best  known 
hotels,  the  Muehlebach  of  Kansas  City, 
this  week  celebrates  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  its  opening  on  May  17.  1915. 

This  great  hotel  not  only  has  a  rich 
tradition  of  fine  hospitality  and  service 
far  above  the  average:  it  also  has  a  rich 
histoiT  In  the  guests  it  has  housed. 

On  May  30. 1916.  the  Kansas  City  Star 
reported : 

Theodore  Roosevelt  arrived  in  Kansas  City 
this  morning  and  was  greeted  by  a  throng  at 
Union  Station  and  along  the  streets  on 
his  way  to  the  Muehlebach  Hotel  He  re- 
viewed a  group  of  Boy  Scouts  at  the  station 
plaza  and  made  brief  speeches  at  the  hotel 
and  to  the  crowd  outside. 

Through  the  years  it  has  been  host 
also  to  William  Howard  Taft.  Woodrow 
Wilson.  WaiTen  G.  Harding.  Calvin 
Coohdge.  Herbert  Hoover.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Within  1  month,  its  presidential  suite 
served  two  Piesldents:  Truman  of  the 
United  States  and  Miguel  Aleman  of 
Mexico. 

During  the  Truman  administration, 
the  Hotel  Muehlebach  was  the  temporary 
White  House  when  the  President  came 
home  to  Missouri.  In  a  quiet  stroke  of 
the  pen.  in  the  Muehlebach  presidential 
suite.  President  Truman  signed  the  bill 
to  provide  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
introduced  a  new  concept  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 

And  there  were  times  of  ovation.  In 
this  same  hotel,  in  November  1944, 
Harry  Truman  heard  that  he  had  been 
elected  Vice  President — and  in  Novem- 
ber 1948.  that  Thomas  E.  Dewey  had 
conceded  the  election  for  President. 
After  this  election  was  assured,  the  Presi- 
dent from  Missouri  made  his  first  public 
comment  from  the  11th  floor  of  the 
Hotel  Muehlebach. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  the 
Muehlebach  and  its  management,  the 
•*Inn  at  the  Crossroads"  for  its  first  50 
years,  and  wish  it  well  in  its  second  half 
century. 

THE  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  editorial  in  the  Saturday, 
May  15.  edition  of  the  Martinsburg.  W. 
Va..  Journal  on  the  passing  of  the  one- 
room  school  made  me  feel  quite  nostalgic, 
not  so  much  for  the  return  of  that 
limited  institution  for  schooling  our  Na- 


tion's youngsters,  but.  more  impor- 
tantly, for  the  competitive  spirit  in  in- 
tellectual endeavoi-s  which  It  aroused  in 
many  students  of  our  earlier  days. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  In 
saying  this,  for  I  first  entered  public 
school  in  a  two-room  schoolhouse  at 
Algonquin.  Mercer  County,  W.  Va. 
There,  in  two  rooms,  all  grades  were 
taught,  with  students — ranging  from  6 
years  of  age  upward — listening  In  on  all 
the  lessons.  The  longing  to  be  among 
the  students  of  the  "upper  grades"  In- 
spired me.  as  I  am  sure  it  has  Inspired 
many  American  students  in  similar  one- 
room  and  two-room  schools,  to  struggle 
to  advance  more  rapidly. 

The  competitive  urge  to  learn  was 
carefully  cultivated  in  my  little  two-room 
school.  I  remember  very  well  the  intense 
competition  between  spelling  teams  on 
Piiday  afternoons.  Those  matches  were 
the  highlight  of  each  week  of  study.  The 
teacher  would  select  two  leaders  for  the 
particular  match,  and  they,  in  turn, 
would  alternate  in  selecting  members  to 
be  on  their  individual  teams.  Naturally, 
the  older  students  were  most  often 
chosen  first,  as  they  woiUd  be  more  fre- 
quently better  spellers.  However,  the 
competition  was  really  spirited,  and  being 
able  to  spell  well  was  a  goal  highly  to  be 
sought. 

The  desire  to  excel  in  mathematics  was 
also  cultivated  in  the  students  through 
"adding"  matches.  Too.  from  the  time  I 
entered  my  first  year  in  school  I  wanted 
to  read  more  and  more.  During  that 
first  year.  I  passed  through  the  primer 
and  the  first  and  second  grades.  My  first 
primer  was  all  about  "Baby  Ray,"  and  I 
studied  through  it  the  first  2  weeks  I 
was  in  school.  At  the  beginning  of  my 
3d  year  in  school,  I  entered  the  4th  grade 
and  succeeded  in  moving  on  through  the 
5th  grade  duiing  that  same  year. 

I  recall  very  clearly  how  one  of  these 
promotions  took  place.  I  insisted,  at  the 
time,  that  my  foster  father  buy  me  a 
geography  book,  "like  the  big  boys  and 
girls  have  to  study  from,"  because  I  liked 
geography,  because  I  like  that  particular 
book,  and  that  was  what  I  wanted  to 
study.  I  was  so  persistent  that  he  bought 
the  book  for  me.  I  seem  to  recall  that  it 
was  Fr>e's  Geography,  but  I  may  be 
mistaken.  I  then  took  it  to  school  and 
insisted  that  the  teacher  move  me  for- 
ward into  the  group  studying  that  book 
because  that  was  what  I  simply  felt  I  had 
to  do. 

I  succeeded  in  being  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  succeeded  in  moving  on  up 
with  the  older  students. 

Now  the  last  one-room  school  in  West 
Virginia  is  closed  and.  in  realization  of 
the  advancing  time  and  the  advancing 
educational  needs  of  our  coming  gen- 
erations, the  State  has  programed  $35 
million  in  State  aid  over  the  next  3  years 
to  help  elevate  West  Virginia's  primary 
and  secondary  education  to  a  higher 
level. 

The  one-room  school  has  given  way  to 
more  sophisticated  and  efficient  facilities. 
However,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  thirst 
to  learn  more  and  more,  and  the  urge  to 
excel  while  doing  so,  will  somehow  be 
re\'ived  and  will  remain  an  integral  part 
of  our  educational  system. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Martinsburg  Journal  editorial  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Without  objection,  it  was  ordered  to 
be  placed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Passing  of  One-Room  School 

A  brief  news  note  the  other  day  out  of 
Moundsvllle  reported  that  the  last  one-room 
school  In  West  Virginia  has  now  been  closed. 

N.'iturally.  this  Is  progress  and  we  certainly 
would  not  advocate  a  return  to  one-room 
schools  but  this  "death  notice"  struck  some- 
thing of  a  note  of  sadness  as  the  passing 
forever  of  a  form  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  one-room 
school  was  Inefficient  and  did  not  offer  the 
specialized  and  full  training  now  afforded  by 
the  consolidated  schools  we  find  everjrwliere 
but  the  one-room  school  did  turn  out  many 
millions  of  good,  strong  and  Intelligent 
Americans  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  educated. 

The  public  scliool  system  amounted  to 
little  or  nothing  until  after  the  Civil  War, 
Just  a  century  ago.  because  before  that  time 
the  best  elementary  education  was  provided 
by  private  schools  or  by  individual  tutors. 

Berkeley  County  got  Its  first  public  school 
In  1866.  the  structure  that  now  forms  the 
basis  for  the  present  John  Street  School. 
For  a  number  of  years  thereafter  the  private 
schools  continued  their  domination  but  grad- 
ually tax-supported  facilities  began  to  spring 
up  here  and  there  with  the  one-room  school 
dominating  In  the  rural  Independent  school 
districts  which  continued  in  operation  until 
the  county  unit  system  was  Instituted  in 
West  Virginia  in  1934.  this  action  being  pre- 
cipitated by  passage  of  the  State  tax  limita- 
tion amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
drastically  reduced  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate funds  for  these  local  units.  In  many 
ways,  this  was  a  good  thing  because  It 
brought  people  closer  together  and  made 
possible  the  employment  of  better  qualified 
and  more  specialized  teachers  for  the  r.irlous 
grades  on  the  elementary  level  and  for  the 
different  subjects  on  the  secondary  level. 

Even  with  the  county  unit,  the  county 
school  board  could  not  provide  sufficient  op- 
erational funds  with  the  result  the  State 
government  had  to  step  in  and  assist.  This 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  more  than 
half  the  money  for  local  schools  comes  from 
Charleston  (after  being  extracted  from  tax- 
payers here  at  home).  The  next  phase,  go- 
ing all  the  way  to  Washington  for  money 
(likewise  after  being  first  extracted  here  at 
home) .  is  now  upon  us. 

Just  as  we  no  longer  have  the  horse  and 
buggy  and  many  other  items  of  the  past,  so 
has  the  one-room  school  died  but  It  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  fine  training  center 
of  its  day  and  as  a  point  of  localized  com- 
munity pride.  We  are  now  In  an  era  where 
"bigness"  seems  to  be  the  thing  and  It  cer- 
tainly has  more  advantages  but  something 
fine  has  been  lost  as  "the  little  red  school- 
house"  becomes  extinct. 


RELIEF  DOLLARS— PLUS   JOBS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the  May  17 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
The  editorial,  titled  "Relief  Dollars- 
Plus  Jobs,"  hits  the  nail  right  on  the 
head. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 
Reliet  Dollars — Plus  Jobs 

As  a  result  of  efforts  by  the  newly  formed 
District  of  Columbia  Coalition  of  Conscience 
and  of  a  bill  by  Senator  Ribicoff.  there  has 
been  increasing  pressure  to  give  District  wel- 
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fare  payments  to  unemployed  parents.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  fence.  Senator  Btrd  of 
West  Virginia  is  as  unyielding  as  ever  in  his 
opposition  to  such  a  change. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Federal  antlpoverty 
program  has  introduced  an  entirely  new 
element  into  this  controversy.  The  new  ele- 
ment, if  given  a  chance,  might  In  time  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  the  dispute — and  In  a  more 
constructive  manner  than  any  previous  pro- 
posal. 

For  the  local  welfare  department  actually 
Is  slated  within  the  next  few  months,  quite 
apart  from  the  Coalition  of  Conscience  and 
Senator  Byrd,  to  receive  about  $2  million 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
set  up  another  kind  of  aid  to  unemployed 
parents.  These  dollars  need  not  clear  Sena- 
tor Byrd's  subcommittee.  They  require  no 
local  matching  money.  They  are  an  outright 
grant. 

Their  major  purpose  It  to  train  unem- 
ployed parents,  and  to  help  them,  after 
training,  to  get  Jobs.  During  the  training 
period,  moreover,  part  of  these  funds  also 
can  l>e  used  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  their 
families.  This  approach  Is  consistent  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  President's  antlpoverty 
program.  And  it  Is  surely  superior  to  one 
which  merely  provides  subsistence,  while 
doing  little  or  nothing  to  correct  the  status 
of  dependency. 

To  be  sure,  under  the  traditional  form  of 
aid  to  children  of  unemployed  parents,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  Jobless  parents  must  ac- 
cept Jobs  which  are  available  and  which  they 
are  qualified  to  fill.  But  a  big  part  of  the 
problem  Is  that  many  of  these  unemployed 
parents  actually  are  not  qualified  for  Jobs. 
And  under  the  traditional  approach  It  is  as- 
sumed that  very  little  can  be  done  about  the 
resulting  dilermna. 

This  is  precisely  the  deficiency,  however,  at 
which  the  OEO  program  Is  aimed.  Welfare 
Director  Brewer  says  he  intends  to  direct  the 
project  specifically  toward  the  "hard  core" 
unemployed — those  who  lack  the  ability  or 
experience  employers  want.  This  will  not  be 
easy.  The  training.  If  it  Is  to  mean  anything, 
will  have  to  be  geared  realistically  to  the 
potential  of  the  trainee.  And  It  will  have  to 
be  directed,  beyond  that,  to  jobs  which  are 
actually  available.  There  are  other  problems, 
too.  Day-care  facilities  for  children,  which 
will  be  required  in  some  Instances  by  trainee- 
parents,  will  have  to  be  expanded. 

As  complex  as  these  problems  are.  however, 
the  effort  must  be  made.  T).ie  view  Is  often 
expressed  among  social  workers  that,  if  the 
choice  were  given  them,  the  vast  majority  of 
relief  recipients  would  choose  to  make  tlielr 
own  way.  It  Is  high  time  that  this  theory  Is 
tested. 

Senator  Ribicoff  objects  to  the  OEO  pro- 
gram as  an  alternative  to  the  traditional  form 
of  relief  aid  to  children  of  unemployed  par- 
ents on  grounds  that  the  former  Is  merely  a 
1-year  "demonstration"  project — not  a  per- 
manent program  of  assistance.  That  argu- 
ment does  not  hold  water.  According  to  Mr. 
Brewer,  the  OEO  project  could  assist  as  many 
as  900  District  families  during  the  next  year. 
And  at  the  end  of  that  time.  If  the  results 
are  productive,  the  program  can  surely  be 
continued — either  with  OEO  funds  or 
through  other  means. 

No  doubt  the  program  will  not  be  100  per- 
cent effective,  and  some  form  of  supplemen- 
tary aid  to  children  in  this  group  may  well 
be  necessary.  But  the  first  effort  should  be 
to  see  how  many  families,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, can  lenrn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
Surely  the  answer  will  not  be  forthcoming  if 
the  first  step  Is  to  place  tlie  entire  group  un- 
der an  umbrella  of  public  assistance  which 
encourages,  rather  than  discourages,  con- 
tinued dependency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Thomas 
C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Alternate 
Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  which  nomina- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  executive  calendar. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION  —  A  NOMINATION 
PASSED  OVER 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  LaVern  Dilweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  of  3  years  from  October  22, 
1964, 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  passed  over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion will  be  passed  over. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

NOMINATION    OF    HAROLD    D,    BEATON    TO    BE   tJ.S. 
ATTORNEY  FOR  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
list  of  nominees  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  confirmation,  I  find  included 
the  name  of  a  very  able  and  affable  gen- 
tleman known  to  all  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber. He  is  Harold  D.  Beaton,  the  nom- 
inee for  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Michigan  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Harold  D.  Beaton  has  labored  in  the 
public  interest  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  I  know  I 
bespeak  the  sentiment  not  only  of  him 
and  his  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader,  but  all  other  Senators,  Repub- 
lican and  Democrat,  in  wishing  God- 
speed to  Hal  Beaton.  Here  is  a  man  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  wearing  a  military  uniform,  and 
returning  to  America  as  a  highly  re- 
spected World  War  n  veteran. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  political  and  govern- 
mental affairs  of  our  Nation  and  to  his 
political  party,  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  served  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  distinction.    He  has  been  as  friend- 


ly, cooperative,  and  helpful  to  all  Sena- 
tors as  any  man  could  be. 

I  have  particular  reason  to  call  him  my 
personal  friend.  On  this  occasion,  I 
merely  wish  to  spread  on  the  Record  my 
own  enthusiastic  approval  of  a  fine 
American,  a  good  family  man,  an  able 
lawyer,  and  a  devoted  public  servant.  I 
wish  him  Godspeed  in  his  new  ofiflcial 
labors,  and  thereafter  a  long  life  of  hap- 
piness for  his  family  and  himself. 

Hal,  warmest  congratulations;  and 
please,  on  occasion,  return  to  this  Cham- 
ber, so  that  we  may  compare  notes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity whip  express  his  high  regard  for  Hal 
Beaton  and  his  delight  that  the  Senate  is 
about  to  confirm  his  nomination  as  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan.  I  shall  add  only  a  solid 
"Amen"  to  everything  that  the  Senator 
from  California  said. 

I  know  that  from  his  years  of  service, 
not  alone  with  Senator  McNamara,  but 
also  many  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  of 
us  that  Hal  Beaton  will  perform  with  the 
same  distinction  in  his  new  position  that 
has  characterized  his  performance  here. 
With  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KttchelI,  I  wish  him  all  good  things. 

Incidentally,  he  is  succeeding  to  a 
post  which  was  held  by  another  able  man, 
George  Hill,  who  has  returned  to  private 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  No.  377,  James  E,  Doyle,  of  Wis- 
consin, I  ask  that  the  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
No.  377,  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  nominations  of  postmasters  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  of  post- 
masters are  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
Mr.  HART.   Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 

today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  come  to  my 
attention — I  should  have  thought  of  it 
before — that  many  of  the  simendments 
that  are  now  at  the  desk  were  offered 
before  the  Dirksen-Mansfield  substitute 
was  offered  for  the  original  bill.  In  the 
interest  of  clarification,  there  would  be. 
the  necessity  for  modifying  line  and  page 
numbers  in  certain  places,  because  some 
of  the  amendments  were  offered  to  the 
original  bill  and  others  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding those  clerical  errors  or  in- 
advertences, the  amendments  may  be 
modified  at  the  appropriate  lines  and 
pages,  wherever  they  are  supposed  to 
be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SERVICEMAN  SUFFERS  FROM  LACK 
OF  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Department  of  Defense  continually 
opposes  an  education  program  which 
would  give  hope  for  the  future  to  many 
of  our  young  men  and  which  would  in- 
duce them  either  to  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  or  to  remain  in  the  Armed  Forces 
for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  plight 
of  the  military  man  of  today  continues 
to  decline,  although  we  p>ossess  the  most 
powerful  military  forces  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Many  of  our  servicemen  receive  basic 
pay  well  below  what  we  consider  as  the 
poverty  level.  The  pay  of  a  serviceman 
for  the  first  2  years  of  duty  has  risen 
only  4  percent  since  World  War  11;  all 
other  service  pay  has  gone  up  133  per- 
cent; and  civilian  pay  has  risen  203  per- 
cent. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  since  World 
War  n,  the  pay  of  a  serviceman  on  the 
first  2  years  of  duty  has  risen  only  4 
percent  since  the  middle  of  World  War 
n.  In  Congress  after  Congress,  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  raise  the  pay  of 
everybody  In  the  military  forces  except 


those  who  are  serving  their  first  2  years. 
For  almost  20  years,  their  pay  has  gone 
up  only  4  percent,  while  other  military 
pay  has  risen  133  percent  and  civilian 
Federal  service  pay  has  risen  203  percent. 

The  ordinary  serviceman  is  the  man  we 
are  putting  on  the  frontlines  in  the 
danger  spots.  There  is  no  GI  bill  for  him 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  service. 

We  talk  about  ending  poverty  or  lower- 
ing: the  barriers  to  the  progress  of  people. 
But  we  are  creating  them  for  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans — about  40  percent 
of  them.  If  a  man  serves  from  2  to  4 
years  in  the  defense  of  his  country,  he 
is  then  released  into  a  competitive  civil- 
ian life,  where  he  is  ill  equipped  to  com- 
pete and  has  no  opportimity  for  further 
education. 

The  pay  situation  is  typical  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
support  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  as  it  Is  not 
willing  to  support  programs  which  will 
induce  men  to  enter  the  armed  services, 
help  their  future,  and  further  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation.  It  is  time  that  the 
shortsighted  military  look  again  at  their 
attitude  toward  the  privates  who  serve 
in  the  American  military  forces. 

To  illustrate  this  crisis  In  our  military 
personnel,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  entitled  "GI  Pay  Hike:  Too 
Little.  Too  Late,"  by  Jim  Wright  in  the 
May  17.  1965,  Dallas  Morning  News  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cost   op  Quality  GI  Pay   Hike:    Too 

Little,  Too  Late? 

(By  Jim  Wright) 

Picture  if  you  can  the  most  powerful 
navy  in  the  world  serving  the  wealthiest  na- 
tion In  history.  Picture  this  navy  equipped 
with  hundreds  of  ships  and  planes  worth 
many  billions  of  dollars,  deployed  all  over 
the  globe.  Now  picture  thla  great  navy 
having  to  beg  young  lieutenants  and  petty 
officers  for  a  few  more  months  of  service 
after  their  enlistments  are  up.  Actually, 
you  don't  have  to  picture  such  a  situation — 
it  exists  today. 

Recently  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  Nltze 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
these  young  Navy  men,  asking  them  to  re- 
main In  the  service  for  3  to  6  months  after 
their  hitches  are  over.  He  will,  we  think, 
get  his  volunteers — the  notion  that  patriot- 
ism Is  square  has  not  penetrated  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  point  is.  It  should  not  have 
been  necessary  to  make  It.  If  this  country 
paid  Its  military  professionals  on  a  scale  ap- 
proaching their  contribution  to  its  survival, 
there  would  be  enough  30-year  men  on  hand 
to  do  the  job. 

The  professional  military  man's  contribu- 
tion to  his  country  is  paid  in  the  hard  coin  of 
skill  and  dedication.  For  too  many  years, 
this  country  has  gained  the  advantage  of 
his  skills  by  taking  advantage  of  his  dedica- 
tion. Military  pay  has  fallen  farther  and 
farther  behind  that  of  every  other  sector  of 
our  society  at  the  same  time  that  our  so- 
ciety has  depended  more  and  more  on  the 
military  for  protection  of  its  own  prosperous 
way  of  life. 

Today,  a  young  recruit  who  meets  the 
high  standards  of  the  armed  services — and 
they  get  higher  every  year — discovers  that 
he  is  paid  less  than  the  dropout  recruited 
by  the  Job  Corps. 

To  use  the  terms  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  we  are  paying  less  to  the  one  who 
Is  doing  something  for  his  country  than  to 


the  one  who  is  letting  his  country  do  some- 
thing for  him. 

Yet  today  the  professional  military  man 
Is  more  important  to  his  country  than  he  has 
ever  been.  And  our  Armed  Forces  must  be 
professional.  Only  the  Army  still  takes 
draftees  and  these  are  only  a  minute  part 
of  the  Army's  total  personnel,  most  of  whom 
are  volunteers.  The  idea  that  the  man  wJio 
Joins  the  service  is  doing  so  because  he  can't 
do  anything  else  is  as  dated  as  the  crossbow. 
Fast-moving  modern  tactics  and  new,  sopliis- 
tlcated  weapons  mean  that  the  young  NCO 
or  officer  of  1©66  must  have  more  Initiative, 
more  intelligence,  and  more  technical  sklUj 
than  his  counterpwrt  of  1945. 

Because  these  skills  and  qualities  are  also 
in  demand  by  civilian  industries,  which  win 
pay  more  for  them,  the  man  who  decides  to 
ship  over  after  his  first  cruise  gives  up  much. 
The  Incentives  dangled  before  his  eye  by 
civilian  employers  Include  Increased  wages. 
Increased  security,  better  working  conditions! 
more  time  with  his  family  and  the  Increased 
odds  that  he  may  live  to  ripe  old  age. 

The  petty  officer  in  charge  of  the  nuclear 
reactor  aboard  the  nuclear  cruiser  U.S.S. 
Long  Beach  makes  $453  a  month.  His  civil- 
ian counterpart  aboard  the  NS  Savannah 
makes  (1.200  a  month. 

This  discrepancy  in  pay  between  com- 
parable military  and  civilian  Jobs  Is  not  an 
Isolated  case,  nor  Is  it  confined  to  the  Navy. 
It  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  situation  whicli 
Secretary  Nltze  described  last  Thursday: 

"There  Is  an  area  In  which  we  are  having 
serious  difficulties.  I  refer  to  our  dlfflculty 
In  retaining  adequate  numbers  of  well-quall- 
fled  and  career-oriented  officers  and  enlisted 
men." 

The  Air  Force  recently  completed  a  sur- 
vey which  shows  that: 

Of  Its  men  60.000  are  eligible  to  go  on 
relief,  but  55,000  have  been  too  proud  to  do 
so;  5,000  others,  rather  than  see  their  families 
go  In  want,  have  taken  relief  payments. 

About  169.000  airmen  receive  basic  pay  be- 
low Government  poverty  levels,  and  148,000 
are  working  at  other  Jobs  to  supplement 
their  income. 

Tripling  these  figures  gives  a^rough  idea 
of  the  problem  throughout  th6  armed  serv- 
ices. Add  to  this  low  pay  the  poor  housing, 
the  frequent  transfers,  and  the  long  hours 
that  go  with  military  life  and  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  so  many  volunteers  who  would  lilce  a 
military  career  decide  to  go  out  after  their 
first  hitch.  Most  of  the  men  In  the  Armed 
Forces  today  are  family  men — they  have  to 
think  of  the  welfare  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  their  own  preference  for  a 
life  work. 

And  they  are  getting  out.  In  the  last  5 
years  resignations  by  Army  officers  have  in- 
creased by  50  percent.  In  the  Air  Force  by  150 
percent.  The  Navy  Is  losing  more  than  80 
percent  of  Ita  enlisted  men  after  their  first 
enlistment  and  it  is  not  recruiting  as  many 
as  It  is  losing.  Navy  officer  applicants  are 
20  percent  fewer  this  year  than  last.  Of  the 
NROTC  officers  assigned  to  surface  ships  4 
years  ago,  only  6.4  percent  are  still  In  the 
Navy.  Significantly,  most  Junior  officers 
of  the  services  received  an  8 14  percent  raise 
last  year,  but  it  was  the  first  they  had  re- 
ceived since  1962  and  it  wasn't  enough. 

This  loss  of  trained  men  costs  the  tax- 
payer plenty,  even  aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  Nation's  defenses  suffer.  The  Air  Force 
alone  must  pay  $1,207  million  a  year  to  train 
replacements  for  the  skilled  men  who  leave. 
The  other  services  must  pay  similar  stagger- 
ing costs.  And  the  new  men.  In  training  or 
Just  graduated,  are  obviously  not  as  effective 
In  their  Jobs  as  the  men  they  replace.  The 
latter  have  had  the  same  training,  plus  3  (X 
4  years  of  experience. 

Certainly  there  have  been  military  pay  in- 
creases, but  they  have  been  too  small  and 
too  few.    And  as  they  have  occurred,  the  sol- 
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dier's  post  exchange,  commissary,  and  other 
fringe  benefits  have  been  steadily  trimmed 
away  at  the  insistence  of  civilian  merchants 
In  areas  around  military  bases. 

Since  1952  civil  service  pay  scales  have  in- 
creased 36  percent  more  than  military  pay, 
steel  workers'  pay  by  104  percent  more,  truck 
drivers'  pay  by  106  percent  more,  and  civil- 
ians employed  by  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
have  had  raises  almost  double  those  given  the 
servicemen  who  work  alongside  them. 

Furthermore,  the  belated  military  pay 
hikes  have  usually  not  extended  to  the  en- 
listed men  and  officers  serving  the  first  2 
years  of  their  first  hitch.  This  hardly  forms 
a  good  Impression  of  what's  in  store  for  them 
In  a  military  career. 

Yet  we  must  have  these  career  men.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  history  we  have  a  large 
standing  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force.  They  are  the  best  armed  force  we 
have  ever  had  and  we  have  got  to  make  It 
even  better,  for  the  situation  today  demands 
that  we  do. 

We  are  Involved  In  what  well  may  be  a 
50-year  war — it  has  already  lasted  20  and 
the  end  Is  not  In  sight.  For  better  of  worse, 
we  have  the  job  of  leading  the  free  world 
In  that  struggle.  Our  first  line  of  defense 
Is  no  longer  our  coastline.  It  extends  around 
the  world,  from  Checkpoint  Charlie  to  the 
Mekong  Delta. 

When  trouble  arises  along  this  line — and  it 
does  frequently — we  cannot  meet  it  In  the 
traditional  way,  by  calling  up  millions  of 
civilians.  There  isnt  time.  In  the  1950's 
there  was  a  maxim  that  it  took  at  least  2,000 
practical-training  hours  to  make  a  second 
lieutenant  more  dangerous  to  the  enemy  than 
to  his  own  platoon.  It  takes  much  longer 
than  that  today.  No  amount  of  urgency 
or  financial  outlay  can  produce  a  good  fighter 
pilot  or  a  savvy  sergeant  overnight.  Events 
of  the  cold  war  move  too  fast  to  be  met  by 
amateurs.    We  need  pros,  experienced  pros. 

It  will  cost  this  country  about  $4  billion 
to  retain  a  professional  military  force,  but 
we  will  save  at  least  that  much  by  cutting 
the  loss  of  expensively  trained  men. 

Now  that  we  finally  have  a  President  with 
a  foreign  policy,  let  us  not  try  to  kid  our- 
selves— a  strong  foreign  policy  must  be 
backed  by  a  strong  military  force.  And  the 
strength  of  our  military  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  people  In  it.  If  we  hope 
to  get  and  keep  enough  top-quality  men  to 
man  our  defenses,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  them  or  we  will  lose  them. 

The  President's  request  for  a  $447  million 
pay  raise  bill  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Though  a  faltering  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  too-little-and-too- 
late  military  pay  boosts  of  the  past.  The 
American  military  man  Is  paid  too  little  and 
we  had  better  do  something  about  it  before 
It  Is  too  late. 


NEED       FOR       GREATER        PUBLIC 
AWARENESS  OF  THE  POPULATION 

DILEMMA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  report  released  on  May  19  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  population  is  out- 
stripping food  production  in  less-devel- 
oped countries.  In  commenting  upon  the 
study  entitled  "Increasing  World  Food 
Output:  Problems  and  Prospects,"  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
noted: 

Both  land  and  time  are  running  out  for 
these  countries.  The  supply  of  readily  cul- 
tivable land  is  nearly  exhausted  In  many  of 
these  countries,  and  new  land  can  l>e  brought 
under  cultivation  only  at  high  cost. 


Many  thoughtful,  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple have  pointed  to  world  population 
growth  as  one  of  the  two  most  important 
and  urgent  problems  facing  mankind  to- 
day, the  other  being  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  In  this  age  of  mass  education 
and  mass  communication  in  the  United 
States,  when  people  are  thought  to  be 
better  informed  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory, one  would  expect  to  find  the  Ameri- 
can people  concerned  about  this  problem 
and  to  find  considerable  discussion  tak- 
ing place  over  what  to  do  about  it.  One's  ■ 
expectations  in  this  regard  are  brought 
to  a  thundering  halt  by  a  recent  Gallup 
poll,  which  reports  that  only  7  persons 
in  10  had  heard  or  read  about  the  popu- 
lation problem,  and  of  that  70  percent, 
only  3  out  of  10  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  it.  Thus  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  population  increase 
dilemma. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Nation's  leaders  to 
stimulate  discussion.  I  am  glad  to  see 
leadership  in  this  matter  coming  from 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  form  of  S.  1676, 
the  bill  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  This  bill  would 
create  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Population  Problems  and  a  similar 
office  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  enthusiastic  co-sponsor  of  S.  1676. 

I  urge  early  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant measure.  Hopefully  it  will  stimu- 
late the  discussion  so  obviously  needed 
to  bring  about  greater  public  awareness 
of  the  enormity  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture press  release  dated  May  17,  1965, 
and  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  30,  1965,  showing 
results  of  the  Gallup  Poll  taken  on  this 
matter;  also  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  21,  1965,  entitled 
"Food  and  Knowledge." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
press  release,  and  editorial  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Higher  Acre  Yields  Called  Key  To  Meeting 
Food  Needs  in  Underdeveloped  Nations 
"Problems  of  staggering  proportions  face 
the  densely  populated  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  In  their  effort  to  keep  food 
production  In  pace  with  population  growth," 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Freeman 
said  In  commenting  on  a  research  report  re- 
leased today  ( May  19 ) . 

"Both  land  and  time  are  rvmnlng  out  for 
these  countries,"  the  Secretary  said.  "In  the 
past.  Increases  in  food  output  were  achieved 
by  putting  new  land  under  cultivation.  But 
now  the  supply  of  readily  cultivable  land  Is 
nearly  exhausted  In  many  of  these  countries, 
and  new  land  can  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion only  at  high  cost. 

"The  study  brings  home  the  point  that 
higher  yields  per  acre  are  the  principal  key 
to  future  Increases  In  food  production,"  Sec- 
retary Freeman  said. 

Recent  signs  of  chronic  food  shortages  In 
the  densely  poptilated  less  developed  coun- 
tries make  the  need  for  yield  takeoffs  acute, 
according  to  the  USDA  report.  Food  output 
per  person  rose  steadily  after  World  War  II. 
But  In  the  1960's  output  per  person  In  less- 
developed  countries  has  shown  a  disturbing 
tendency  to  trend  downward. 


International  food  trade  provides  another 
warning  that  population  Is  outstripping  food 
production  In  less  developed  countries,  the 
report  says.  Before  World  War  n  the  less 
developed  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  exported  grain  to  the  developed 
world. 

After  the  war  the  flow  reversed.  Developed 
countries,  In  the  early  postwar  years,  moved 
4  million  tons  of  grain  annually  to  the  less 
developed  areas.  Shipments  rose  to  13  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  by  the  late  IQSO's,  to  21  mil- 
lion tons  by  1961,  and  to  an  estimated  25  mil- 
lion tons  In  1964,  according  to  the  report. 

The  report  by  USDA's  Economic  Research 
Service  says  that  to  meet  food  needs,  the 
underdeveloped  countries  must  achieve  a 
yield  takeoff — Identified  by  a  rapid  Increase 
In  yields  sustained  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Pour  general  factors  facilitating  a 
yield  takeoff  are  discussed. 

Literacy  is  Important.  Rapidly  rising 
yields  are  not  likely  to  occur  unless  new  Ideas 
and  research  results  can  move  readily  from 
scientist  to  farmer. 

Incomes  must  be  high  enough  to  permit 
accumulation  of  capital.  Without  capital 
to  pxirchase  fertilizer.  Improved  seeds,  and 
other  Inputs  yields  cannot  be  raised. 

Subsistence  farmers  must  become  market- 
oriented.  Farmers  who  produce  primarily 
for  their  own  use  cannot  gain  cash.  Most 
yield-raising  Inputs  must  be  purchased. 

The  nonagricultural  economy  must  be  able 
to  support  farmers'  efforts  to  raise  yields. 
When  farmers  attempt  to  raise  yields  rapidly 
they  become  quite  dependent  on  the  non- 
agricultural  sector  to  supply  goods  and  serv- 
ices such  as  fertilizer  and  pesticides,  research 
and  credit,  transport  and  storage. 

These  iOMT  factors  mentioned  above  are 
not  enough  In  themselves  to  cause  a  yield 
takeoff.  Farmers  must  have  an  Incentive  to 
change.  Favorable  prices  encourage  the  use 
of  yield-raising  techniques.  For  example,  a 
pound  of  rice  in  Japan  buys  three  times  as 
much  ammonium  sulfate  fertilizer  as  a 
pound  of  rice  In  India. 

In  addition,  the  farmer  must  be  able  to  re- 
tain a  fair  portion  of  the  price.  Land  tenure 
patterns  and  tax  systems  determine  whether 
the  farmer  ultimately  benefits  from  favorable 
prices,  the  report  points  out. 

Once  a  country  achieves  a  yield  takeoff, 
yields  tend  to  continue  upward.  There  Is 
no  record  of  a  country  in  which  yields  have 
tended  to  level  off  or  trend  downward  after 
a  yield  takeoff  has  been  achieved,  the  report 
states. 

Single  copies  of  'Increasing  World  Food 
Output:  Problems  and  Prospects,"  PAER  25, 
are  available  by  postcard  request  from  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr.  30, 

1965] 

Few  Worry  Over  Soaring  Population 

Princeton,  N.J.,  April  29. — The  concern 
of  experts  over  the  world  population  ex- 
plosion Is  not  reflected  in  the  views  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

Today,  only  3  persons  In  every  10  among 
those  who  have  heard  or  read  about  the 
population  Increase  say  they  are  particular- 
ly worried  about  It. 

Some  authorities  estimate  that  the  global 
population,  now  at  3.3  billion,  will  have  dou- 
bled by  the  year  2000. 

The  following  question  was  put  to  those 
persons  who  said  they  had  heard  or  read 
about  the  predicted  population  Increase  (7 
persons  In  10) : 

"Are  you  worried  or  not  worried  about 
this  population  increase?" 

Percent 

Worried 30 

Not  worried — 66 

No  opinion 4 
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College  persons,  among  those  who  have 
heard  or  read  about  the  matter,  tend  to  be 
slightly  more  concerned  about  the  popula- 
tion explosion  than  are  those  with  less  than 
college  training.  Catholics  are  slightly  less 
worried  than  Protestants. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

May  21.  1965] 

Food  and  Knowledge 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  David 
Ricardo.  T.  R.  Malthus.  and  other  classical 
economists  predicted  an  end  to  economic 
progress  that  was  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion of  diminishing  returns  in  agriculture. 
Their  prophecy  proved  false,  not  only  because 
of  the  opening  up  of  new  lands  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  Australasia,  but  more 
Importantly  because  advancing  technology — 
better  techniques  of  cultivation.  Irrigation, 
and  the  introduction  of  chemical  fertilizers — 
raised  acreage  yields.  The  technological  ad- 
vance that  laid  the  Rlcardian  bogey  of 
diminisliing  returns  is  based  on  widely  dif- 
fused knowledge.  But  the  application  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population 
dwells.  Is  proceeding  at  a  snail's  pace  at  a 
time  when  the  supply  of  virgin  land  Is  being 
exhausted. 

The  dilemma  created  by  the  failure  to  ex- 
ploit the  existing  technical  knowledge  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas  is  the  subject  of  a  re- 
port on  "Increasing  World  Food  Output"  by 
Lester  R.  Brown  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  a  series  of  fascinating 
graphs.  Mr.  Brown  compares  the  progress  in 
raising  acreage  yields  for  a  number  of  coun- 
tries and  several  crops.  India  today,  his 
estimates  Indicate,  Is  getting  the  same  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  rice  per  acre  as  Japan  did  In 
the  12th  century.  And  there  are  other 
equally  striking  disparities  In  yields  for  other 
crops,  evidence  of  the  lag  in  the  application 
of  o•^ricultu^al»technolog^^ 

The  failure  ro  adopt  modem  methods  Is 
related  to  low  literacy  rates  and  the  failure 
in  many  countries  to  develop  a  market- 
oriented  agriculture.  As  a  result  the  acreage 
"yield  pap"  between  the  developed  and  un- 
derdeveloped areas  is  steadily  widening. 
Food  shipments  from  the  developed  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  will  be  helpful,  but 
they  cannot.  Mr.  Brown  explains,  "accoimt 
for  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  pro- 
jected increases  In  food  needs  over  the  next 
several  years." 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  prophecies  of 
Ricardo  and  Malthus  were  fulfilled,  not  be- 
cause they  were  based  on  valid  afsumpt'.ons. 
but  because  man  Is  unable  to  utilize  the 
fruits  of  his  own  InteMigence. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislati\e  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHAT  LAKE  MICHIGAN  DIVERSION 
MEANS  TO  THE  CHICAGO  AREA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  historical  document  deal- 
ing with  the  Lake  Michigan  diversion 
case  which  gives  the  background  and 
Its  impact  on  the  Metropolitan  Chicago 
area.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Lane,  the  very  able  attorney  for  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Great- 


er Chicago  in  1963.     The  paper  covers 
the  period  beginning  in  1889  to  date. 

There-being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I.   HISTORY 

The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago  was  formed  as  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  In  1889.  by  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  canal  to  reverse  the  flow 
of  the  Chicago  River  which  formerly  emptied 
into  Lake  Michigan  by  cutting  through  the 
limestone  ridge  at  Lemont.  The  sewers  of 
Chicago  originally  emptied  Into  the  Chicago 
River  and  particularly  in  time  of  stormflows 
the  sewage  was  carried  into  Lake  Michigan, 
the  source  of  Chicago's  water  supply,  and 
waterborne  disease  epidemics  resulted. 

The  purpose  of  the  canal  was  to  permit 
the  sewage  being  dumped  into  the  river  to 
be  diluted  by  the  reverse  flow  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  to  flow  Into  the  Illi- 
nois River  and  eventually  into  the  Mississip- 
pi River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  construc- 
tion was  a  mo.st  Important  link  of  the  Lakes 
to  Gulf  Waterway  System.  However.  It  also 
diverted  the  water  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Watershed  to  the  Mississippi  Watershed. 

The  construction  of  the  canal  was  started 
in  1890  and  opened  in  1900. 

In  1899  the  sanitary  district  received  a 
provisional  permit  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  divert  5.000  cubic  feet  per  second,  of  wa- 
ter from  Lake  Michigan,  stipulating  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  intended  to  submit  the 
question  to  Congress  at  a  later  date.  No 
such  submission  to  the  Congress  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Litigation  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
for  the  past  60  years  has  followed  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal. 

In  1900  the  State  of  Missouri  filed  a  suit 
to  enjoin  us  from  diverting  the  water  claim- 
ing that  our  sewage,  when  it  reached  St. 
Louis,  polluted  their  source  of  water  supply 
and  endangered  their  health.  In  1901  this 
action  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  the  evidence  was  clear  Illinois  was  not 
responsible  for  the  pollution  of  their  water 
supply. 

Tlie  United  States,  in  1903.  and  again  in 
1913,  brought  actions  to  enjoin  the  sani- 
tary district  from  diverting  mor?  than  4,167 
cubic  feet  per  second,  the  amount  authorized 
by  Secretary  of  War.  Elihu  Root.  In  a  per- 
mit of  December  5.  1901.  Tlie  two  actions 
were  consolidated  and  the  Supreme  Court 
eniered  a  decree  on  January  5.  1925,  and  In 
the  opinion  held  that  the  decree  for  an  in- 
junction was  to  go  Into  effect  "without  prej- 
udice to  any  permit  that  may  be  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  according  to  law." 
Thereafter,  on  March  3.  1925.  a  perm't  was 
granted  to  divert  8,500  cubic  feet  per  second 
which  was  about  the  average  then  being 
used. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  permit  of  1901 
for  a  diversion  of  4.167  cubic  feet  per  second 
was  issued  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Elihu  Root,  one  of  America's  great  legal 
lights.  When  the  1909  Boundary  Water 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada was  being  considered,  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Elihu  Root,  negotiated  the  treaty  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  He.  of  course, 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  diversion 
at  Chicago  and  also  that  Lake  Michigan  be- 
ing entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  the  closest  point  being  Sault 
Salnte  Marie,  a  distance  of  38  miles,  it  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  "boundary  water." 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  in  testifying 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  treaty,  stated: 

"I  have  carefully  guarded  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  In  order  not  to  Include  Lake  Michigan. 

"Then  there  Is  this  further  fact  why  we 
could  not  object  to  this  36,000  provision  on 
the  Canadian  side.  We  are  now  taking  10.000 
cubic  feet  a  second  out  of  Lake  Michigan  at 


Chicago,  and  I  refused  to  permit  them  to  say 
anything  In  the  treaty  about  it.  The  defini- 
tlon  of  'boundary  waters'  was  carefully 
drawn  in  order  to  exclude  Lake  Michigan. 

"Tliey  consented  to  leave  out  of  this  treaty 
any  reference  to  the  drainage  canal  and  we 
are  now  taking  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  the  drainage  canal  which  really  comes 
out  of  this  lake  system." 

In  1922,  1925.  and  finally  In  1926,  the 
States  of  Wisconsin.  Mlnne.~ota.  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvanla.  Michigan,  and  New  York  filed  simi- 
lar original  actions  In  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  seeking  to  restrict  our  diversion. 

In  1926  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  appointed 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  (later  Chief  Justice 
of  the  US.  Supreme  Covirt>,  as  special  mas- 
ter to  hear  the  combined  three  suits.  He 
reported  in  1927  to  the  Supreme  Court  that 
our  diversion  as  a  matter  of  fact  actually  re- 
duced the  levels  of  the  lakes,  but  held  as  a 
matter  ol  law,  the  1925  permit  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  valid  and  he  recommended 
dismissal  of  the  action.  The  Supreme  Court 
sustained  his  findings  of  fact,  but  reversed 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  law. 

In  1929  the  three  actions  were  rereferred  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  Special  Master  Hughes 
to  determine  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
by  Illinois  and  the  Sanitary  District  to  grad- 
ually reduce  the  diversion.  Special  Master 
Hugiies  submitted  his  second  report  in  De- 
cember of  1929,  and  the  court  followed  his 
recommendations,  and  on  April  21,  1930, 
entered  a  decree  reducing  the  diversion  to 
6.500  cubic  feet  per  second  on  and  after  July 
1.  1930:  to  5.000  cubic  feet  per  second  on  and 
after  December  31.  1935,  and  to  1.500  cubic 
feet  per  second  on  and  after  December  31 
1938. 

All  diversions  were  to  be  in  addition  to 
domestic  pumpage  and  were  graciuated  to 
correspond  to  the  completion  of  the  collec- 
tion and  artificial  trc.ntment  facilities  for  all 
of  Chicago's  sewage.  This  decree  has  been 
complied  with  by  the  sanitary  district  and 
the  required  structures  constructed.  The 
sanitary  district  collects  more  sewage  (1.260 
mtlllon  gallons  daily)  and  treats  it  to  a 
higher  degree  (92  percent  removal  of  B.OD.) 
than  any  other  metropolitan  area  In  the 
world.  The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers named  It  as  "One  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  American  engineering." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ultimate  di- 
version of  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second  allowed 
on  and  after  December  31.  1938.  includes  not 
only  the  direct  diversion  from  Lake  Michigan 
of  approximately  1.000  cubic  feet  per  Fccond. 
but  also  the  rain  runoff  of  about  500  cubic 
feet  per  second  which  normally  would  fall  in- 
to the  Great  Lakes  watershed. 

As  a  result  of  the  graduated  reduction  of 
diversion  at  Chicago,  the  total  direct  diver- 
sion of  1.500  cubic  feet  per  second  pUis  1.600 
cubic  feet  per  second  of  domestic  pumpage 
on  January  1.  1939.  amounted  to  3.100  cubic 
feet  per  .<^econd  and  was  so  anticipated  In  the 
1930  decree.  Twenty-five  years  after  the 
direct  diversion  of  1.500  cubic  feet  prr  second 
was  established,  our  domestic  pumpage  has 
only  Increased  from  about  1,600  cubic  feet 
per  second  to  about  1,700  cubic  feet  ppr  sec- 
ond, or  a  total  of  approximately  3,200  cubic 
feet  per  second  of  diversion,  despite  our  sub- 
stantially increased  population.  Industrial 
activity,  and  added  territory.  v 

With  respect  to  our  diversion  from  the 
Great  Lakes  system  at  Chicago,  it  should 
al.so  be  noted  that  since  1940  Canada  had 
and  is  diverting  water  Into  the  Great  Lakes 
system  (Lake  Superior)  from  the  Hudson 
Bay  watershed  through  the  Long  Lake-Ogakl 
Rivers  in  an  amount  of  5.000  cubic  feet  per 
second  annually.  This  diversion  of  Canada 
results  in  raising  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  more  than  offsets  the  amount  (3.100 
cubic  feet  per  second)  diverted  by  us. 

In  passing.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
In  the  process  of  diverting  this  5,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  into  the  Great  Lakes  system. 
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Canada  has  developed  hydroelectric  power  In 
the  Long  Lake-Ogakl  area  in  Canada  and  is 
again  credited  with  this  5,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  additional  flow  at  Niagara  Palls,  over 
and  above  the  amount  the  United  States  Is 
entitled  to  use  under  the  1950  Niagara  River 
Treaty. 

II.    PRESENT   LITIGATION 

The  present  litigation  was  not  Initiated 
by  the  sanitary  district  and  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois seeking  to  secure  an  increa.se  in  diver- 
sion a.";  is  sometimes  erroneously  reported. 

The  facts  are  that  in  December  1957  the 
Lake  States  applied  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  a  reopening  of  the  decree  of  1930 
alleging  that  conditions  had  changed,  there- 
by necessitating  an  amendment.  The  sani- 
tary district  and  the  State  of  Illinois  opposed 
the  application  on  the  grounds  that  no 
actual  changed  conditions  were  alleged.  The 
United  States,  as  amicus  curiae,  tlirough  Its 
Solicitor  General,  Joined  in  our  recommenda- 
tion for  dismissal  of  the  application.  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  1958.  held  that  the  ap- 
plication as  presented  by  the  Lake  States 
did  not  show  definite  Instances  of  condi- 
tions having  changed  since  the  decree  of  1930 
and  therefore  denied  the  application  as 
urged  by  the  Solicitor  General,  the  sanitary 
district,  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  1958.  the  Lake  States  filed  an  amended 
petition  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  a  reopening  and  amend- 
ment of  the  decree  of  April  21,  1930.  and 
alleged  specific  instance?  of  damages  both 
existing  and  prospective.  The  Solicitor 
General,  again  as  amicus  curiae,  agreed  with 
our  contentions  that  no  basis  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  1930  decree  had  been  presented  In 
the  amended  petition,  but  recommended  the 
Court  sliould  appoint  a  special  master  to 
supervise  a  study  of  the  problems.  The 
amended  petition  was  .granted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  June  29.  1959.  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  Special  Master  Albert  B. 
Maris  for  hearings. 

The  .substantial  objective  of  the  Lake 
Stales  in  tlie  hearings  has  been  directed  to 
securing  a  reduction  in  the  authorized  direct 
diversion  from  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  to 
approximately  300  cubic  feet  per  second  and 
having  750  cubic  feet  per  second  of  our  sew- 
age treatment  effluent  emptied  Into  Lake 
BUchigan. 

Tlie  United  States  was  thereafter  granted 
permission  to  file  as  an  Intervenor  and  has 
participated  in  the  hearings. 

III.  STATUS  OF  PRESENT  HEARINGS 

(a)  Evidence  of  Lake  States 
In  May  1962  the  Lake  States  finished  the 
presentation  of  their  case  after  29  months 
of  hearings,  utilizing  more  than  100  wit- 
nesses and  over  700  exhibits,  requiring  17,000 
pages  of  transcript. 

Hearings  during  this  period  and  Inspec- 
tion and  observation  trips  have  been  taken 
by  the  special  master  and  by  counsel  and 
engineers  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.;  Massena, 
N.Y.;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Detroit.  Mich.;  Sault 
Salnte  Marie.  Mich.;  Duluth,  Minn.;  Superior, 
Wis.;  Silver  Bay,  Minn.,  and  particularly  nu- 
merous hearings  at  Chicago.  111..  Including 
Inspection  of  our  West-Southwest,  Calvunet, 
and  North  Side  sewage  treatment  works, 
and  boat  Inspections  of  the  Chicago  River, 
main  channel.  Lockport  Dam  and  power- 
house, and  Calumet  Sag  Channel. 

Among  the  many  projects  urged  by  the 
Lake  States  for  the  sanitary  district  to  con- 
struct, in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  di- 
version from  Lake  Michigan  by  750  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Included  a  project  to  empty 
the  effluent  from  our  West-Southwest  sew- 
age treatment  plant  Into  Lake  Michigan  at 
a  point  6  miles  offshore  at  Chicago  to  con- 
sist of  a  tunnel  13  miles  In  length,  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  cost  were  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $90  million,  with 
an  annual  operating  cost  of  $600,000. 


They  submitted  other  proposed  projects 
with  capital  costs  amounting  to  more  than 
$200  million  exclusive  of  a  possible  separate 
system  of  our  present  combined  local  sewer 
system,  which  carries  both  sewage  and  storm 
flow,  which  could  probably  cost  $2  billion,  or 
more. 

The  Lake  States  offered  evidence  showing 
that  a  diversion  at  Chicago  of  1,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  produces  an  annual  hydro- 
electric power  loss  at  Niagara  Falls  and  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  of  about  $1,950,000;  naviga- 
tion In.ss  varying  from  $900,000  to  $4  million 
annually  and  damages  to  recreational  facili- 
ties, industrial  and  municipal  water  intakes, 
and  wildlife  habitats. 

(b)   Evidevce  of  Illinois  and  sanitary  district 

On  May  7,  1962,  we  started  the  presentation 
of  our  defense  case  in  Chief.  Our  counter- 
i)roof  to  the  Lake  States  evidence  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  hydroelectric  loss  does  not 
exceed  $500,000  per  year  and  the  same  pos- 
.sible  loss  of  $500,000  may  be  suffered  by 
navigation  interests  although  such  loss  is 
not  capable  of  actual  measurement. 

To  avoid  any  possible  navigation  loss  which 
would  allegedly  result  from  our  diversion 
at  Chicago  lowering  lake  levels,  and  in  order 
to  raise  the  levels  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron, 
and  Erie,  we  presented,  at  the  hearings  in 
January  at  Niagara  Falls,  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  compensating  works  In  the  St. 
Clair  and  Niagara  Rivers.  Similar  proposals 
had  been  heretofore  approved  by  amend- 
ment to  our  Sanitary  District  Act  in  1921 
(ch.  42,  par.  346);  were  considered  at  the 
original  lake  diversion  hearings  of  1927  and 
1929;  were  reported  in  1957  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment 28  (par.  91)  and  have  repeatedly,  pre- 
viously and  subsequently,  been  favorably 
considered  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

We  have  presented  substantial  evidence 
from  recognized  outstanding  authorities  that 
the  emptying  of  sewage  eflBuent  into  Lake 
Michigan  as  urged  by  the  Lake  States,  would 
constitute  a  serious  health  hazard;  would 
result  in  the  creation  of  excessive  algae  and 
weed  growths;  add  to  filtration  costs  and 
virtually  destroy  our  beautiful  lakefront 
bathing  beaches,  a  pleasure  no  other  major 
city  on  the  Great  Lakes  enjoys. 

Our  witnesses  have  also  testified  that  In- 
dustry, such  as  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  and  others  who  use  the  waters  of 
the  canal  for  cooling  purposes  and  returned 
when  so  used,  will  suffer  losses  ruruilng  Into 
more  than  $100  million. 

(c)  Evidence  of  Federal  Government    ' 

The  Federal  Government,  as  an  Intervenor, 
presented  evidence  through  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
to  certain  special  studies  they  made  as  to 
the  conditions  at  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the 
Illinois  Waterway.  The  witnesses  for  the 
Government  testified  that  the  quality  of  the 
water  at  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  south  basin, 
would  be  seriously  affected  and  contami- 
nated.   They  concluded — 

"That  It  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public  health  In  the  use  of  the  lake 
for  water  supply  and  recreation;  the  damage 
to  the  water  quality  of  Lake  Michigan  from 
the  discharge  of  sewage  treated  eflBuent  over 
and  extended  period  would  be  great;  and 
future  uses  of  Lake  Michigan  would  be  lim- 
ited. Furthermore,  the  damage,  once  Initi- 
ated, would  not  be  terminated  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  discharge  of  the  waste  catislng 
that  damage." 

Their  witnesses  further  testified : 

"The  return  of  sewage  effluent  to  Lake 
Michigan  would  change  Chicago's  water 
source  into  an  unprotected  and  at  least  In- 
termittently contaminated  one.  Chicago 
would  lose  this  highly  desirable  asset  and 
would  be  faced  with  the  problems  of  those 
cities  that  must  take  their  water  from  con- 
taminated sources." 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  SPECIAL  MASTER  COMPLETED 

The  reception  of  all  evidence  before  Spe- 
cial Master  Albert  B.  Maris  was  completed 
at  the  hearing  at  Chicago  on  Jtxly  11,  1963, 
after  a  series  of  hearings  over  practically  a 
4-year  period.  Approximately  30,000  pages 
of  transcript  were  required,  and  1,500  exhib- 
its were  introduced  in  evidence  by  the 
parties. 

SUMMARY 

The  concept  of  the  sanitary  district  of  re- 
versing the  flow  of  the  Chicago  River  to 
handle  Chicago's  wastes  by  means  of  the 
drainage  canal,  supplemented  by  vast  sew- 
age treatment  plants.  Is  one  of  the  very  roots 
of  Chicago's  greatness.  The  men  of  vision 
who  devised  these  feats,  and  put  them  in 
operation,  are  entitled  to  a  major  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  present  magnitude  of  Chi- 
cago's industrial  complex.  This  entire  sys- 
tem Is  now  In  danger  of  being  so  restricted 
that  Its  effectiveness  in  keeping  Lake  Mich- 
igan, our  source  of  drinking  water  supply 
pure,  would  be  drastically  reduced. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  have  cooperated  most  effectively 
and  assisted  in  making  studies  showing  the 
effects  of  reducing  diversion.  Their  special 
committee  on  lake  diversion  has  made  a 
most  notable  contribution  to  our  common 
cause. 

The  Fanltary  district  has  been  formally 
Joined  by  the  city  of  Chicago  who  are  rep- 
resented by  very  able  special  counsel  as  Is 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Both  have  actively 
participated  with  the  sanitary  district  in  all 
of  the  hearings  and  presented  expert  witness- 
es on  those  particular  phases  of  their  ef- 
fected fields. 

The  sanitary  district  has  been  represented 
by  our  Special  Counsel  Thomas  M.  Thomaa 
and  Bernard  F.  Steward,  Attorney  George  A 
Lane  and  Head  Assistant  Attorney  Lawrence 
J.  Fenlon.  Chief  Engineer  Norval  E.  Ander- 
son has  been  the  district's  liaison  on  engi- 
neering phases.  One  of  our  special  counsel, 
Joseph  H.  Pleck.  died  during  the  trial  of  the 
case. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  been  represented 
by  Attorney  General  William  G.  Clark,  and 
Special  Counsel  George  J.  Schaller  and  John 
J.  Cassldy,  Jr. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  represented  by 
Corporation  Counsel  John  Melaniphy.  Assist- 
ant Corporation  Counsel  Ernst  Buehler.  and 
Special  Counsel  Leo  P.  Tlemey,  Robert  L. 
Stern,  Miles  G.  Seeley,  and  WUllam  M.  Dick- 
son. 

All  of  the  counsel  and  engineers  repre- 
senting the  sanitary  district,  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  have  devoted 
imtirlngly  of  their  time  and  their  very 
great  abilities.  Our  cause  has  been  entrusted 
to  exceptionally  capable  hands  and  our  posi- 
tion presented  in  a  very  efficient  and  telling 
manner. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Lake  States  In 
seeking  to  change  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decree  of  1930  by  requiring  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict to  empty  its  sewage  treatment  effluent 
into  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  we  consider 
as  an  unthinkable  action  sought  by  con- 
scienceless interests.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  they  will  finally  be  successful  In  that  ob- 
jective before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

PROJECTED    TIME    FOR     ULTIMATE    DECISION 

Counsel  for  the  various  Lake  States,  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict, city  of  Chicago  and  State  of  Illinois,  will 
now  prepare  for  proposed  recommendations 
as  to  findings  of  fact  and  of  law  to  Special 
Master  Albert  B.  Marls.  It  is  expected  that 
the  special  master's  report  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
within  a  year.  Thereafter,  following  subse- 
quent submission  of  briefs  and  oral  argu- 
ments before  the  Supreme  Covirt,  Its  final 
decision  would  be  made  within  probably  18 
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months  to  2  years  after  receiving  the  special 
master's  report,  and  such  final  decision  prob- 
ably would  be  late  In  1965  or  early  In  1966. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  83d  through  the 
86th  Congress  that,  If  enacted,  would 
have  increased  the  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  and  very  extensive  hearings 
were  held  on  these  legislative  proposals 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Twice 
Congress  passed  legislation  directing  the 
diversion  of  additional  water  from  Lake 
Michigan,  and  twice  it  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  based  on  the  strong  op- 
position of  representatives  of  the  other 
Great  Lake  States. 

In  1957  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  at  the 
request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
made  a  comprehensive  technical  study 
of  the  effects  of  an  additional  diversion 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan.  The  facts 
gathered  by  more  than  150  experts  in  a 
dozen  scientific  fields  who  participated 
in  the  massive  research  project  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  excellent  study 
of  the  problem.  The  rei>ort  constitutes 
Impressive  evidence  favoring  Chicago's 
ixxsition. 

Six  States  sued  in  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  several  years  ago  in  an  effort  to 
force  Chicago  to  return  to  Lake  Michigan 
all  of  the  water  it  receives  from  the  lake 
which  is  still  before  the  Court.  These 
Lake  States  contend  that  they  suffer  eco- 
nomic damage  by  the  diversion. 

If  the  sanitary  district  is  forced  to  pour 
millions  of  tons  of  effluent  into  the  lake 
instead  of  flushing  it  downstream  it 
would  then  pose  the  question  of  Chicago's 
Inability  to  change  its  present  disposal 
system. 

Prom  the  beginning,  it  has  seemed 
abundantly  clear  that  this  reversal  of  the 
effluent  would  be  folly  in  terms  of  public 
health,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  spending  millions  to  combat  pollution. 
Furthermore,  if  Chicago  returned  its 
diluted  sewage  to  the  lake,  it  would  pro- 
duce giant  islands  of  sludge  which  would 
drift  toward  the  beaches  and  cluster 
around  drinking  water  intakes  menac- 
ing the  health  of  over  3*2  million  people. 
I  have  considerable  information  in  my 
office  dealing  with  this  subject,  which 
was  accumulated  over  the  years,  and 
after  reading  this  excellent  document  I 
must  confess  that  my  own  knowledge  has 
been  greatly  enhanced. 

(Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor.'* 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the    Senator    from    Wisconsin    without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN      CLAIMS      SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  LaVern  R.  Dilweg.  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  La- 
Vern R.  Dilweg  is  a  former  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  and  a  very  distin- 
guished citizen  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Dilweg  has  served  for  several  years 
on  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission. The  President  has  sent  his 
nomination  to  the  Senate.  The  nomina- 
tion has  been  approved. 

I  ask  confirmation  of  the  appointment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  business. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  insertions  and  remarks  and 
brief  comments,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  unfailing  courtesy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  E.  Doyle,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  nominated  Mr.  James  E.  Doyle, 
of  Madison.  Wis.,  to  be  a  district  judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  a  distinguished  and  prom- 
inent lawyer,  having  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  practices 
in  Wisconsin  with  the  law  firm  of  La 
Follette.  Sinykin.  Doyle,  and  Anderson. 

Mr.  Doyle  served  as  a  law  clerk  at  one 
time  for  Justice  Byrnes  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  He  has  a  fine  and  distin- 
guished record  as  a  lawyer  and  commu- 
nity leader,  and  is  past  president  of  the 
Dane  County  bar  in  our  State. 

I  believe  Mr.  Doyle  has  the  almost 
unanimous  approval  of  everyone  across 
the  political  spectrum  of  our  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  knew  Mr.  Doyle  when  he  was 
law  clerk  for  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes.  I  have 
followed  his  career  since.  While  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  his  political  thinking, 
nevertheless.  I  do  wish  to  say  from  my 
observation  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Doyle, 
that  he  is  a  lawyer  of  outstanding  ability 
and  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity, 
character,  and  deep  conviction.  I  am 
sure  he  will  adorn  the  Federal  bench  with 
great  distinction  to  himself  and  to  those 
who  have  honored  him  with  this  ap- 
pointment.   I  endorse  the  nomination. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  know  of  his  friendship  with  James 
Doyle.  I  agree  vvith  his  evaluation  of 
his  qualities.  I  am  perfectly  confident 
that  in  a  short  period  of  time  and  in  a 
few  years  he  will  be  recogruzed  as  one 
of  the  great  Federal  judges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  COMMON 
MARKET 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  constructive  recent  moves  of  the 
Johnson  administration  has  been  the 
President's  offer  of  support  to  set  up  a 
Latin  American  common  market  pat- 
terned after  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Economic  stability  is  one  of  the  great 
needs  for  the  success  of  the  Alianza 
para  Progreso  in  all  of  the  hemisphere 
south  of  our  border. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  assure  that 
stability  and  maintain  that  part  of  the 
world  in  the  cause  of  freedom  is  to  create 
a  new  common  market  which  will  have 
the  certain  effect  of  stabilizing  and  bol- 
stering the  economy  of  the  entire  region. 
The  Erie.  Pa..  Times  published  mi 
April  22  of  this  year  a  splendid  editorial 
entitled  "New  Common  Market,"  com- 
mending the  Johnson  administration  Tot 
this  wise  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  editorial  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times.  Apr.  22.  1965| 
New  Common  Market 
Johnson  administration  officials  have 
quickly — and  wisely — offered  preliminary 
support  to  a  move  to  set  up  a  Latin  America 
conunon  market  patterned  on  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

While  It's  premature  to  discuss  the  U.S. 
role  In  the  proposed  new  market,  anything 
that  would  help  to  stabilize  economic  condi- 
tions in  Latin  America  Is  certainly  In  n.S. 
interests. 

Basically,  the  20  Republics  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  predominately  one-crop  countries. 

In  many,  a  single  commodity  constitutes 
70  percent  of  exports  and  the  main  source  ol 
exchange  for  Industrial  goods. 

Partly  because  of  fluctuation  in  world  com- 
modity prices,  this  has  resulted  in  continual 
adverse  trade  balances  in  all  but  a  few  of  the 
hemisphere  countries. 

The  Latin  countries  have  also  been  ham- 
pered in  achieving  a  sound  economic  base 
because  of  a  tendency  to  base  their  industrial 
development  more  on  prestige  value  than  on 
economic  realities.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
cently observed,  of  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions, that  "to  have  a  steel  industry  Is  to 
have  a  badge  of  honor."  The  result  Is  that 
seven  Latin  countries  have  steel  industries, 
most  of  which  are  uneconomical. 

Finally,  and  a  common  market  would  solve 
this  problem.  Latin  America  has  traditionally 
relied  on  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan 
for  bulk  of  its  trade.  Trade  among  the  In- 
dividual republics  has  been  hampered  by  un- 
realistic tariffs. 

Steps  to  eliminate  some  of  thes"  stumbling 
blocks  could  go  a  long  way  toward  Improving 
hemisphere  stability. 
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COMMUNITY  OF  ROXBOROUGH.  PA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  turning 
briefly  to  another  subject,  the  commu- 
nity of  Roxt>orough,  Pa.,  located  in  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  a  hill  Just  south  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  has  been  one  of  the 
communities  which  has  contributed  for 
275  years  to  making  the  Philadelphia 
community  what  it  Is.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  Its  founding  275  years  ago,  a 
local  newspaper,  the  Review,  has  pub- 
lished a  memorial  edition.  The  news- 
paper contains  a  most  Interesting  study 
of  the  various  prominent  features  of  the 
Rox borough  community,  an  essay  on  the 
Ridge  Road,  the  principal  highway  going 
through  the  area,  a  story  about  the  horse 
car  days,  the  stagecoach  days,  and  road- 
side inns. 

The  editors  of  the  Review  have  given 
a  fine  history  of  the  splendid  part  which 
Roxborough  has  played  not  only  In  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  but 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
itself. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret exceedingly  that  my  colleagues  have 
seen  fit  to  file  a  cloture  motion  in  which 
it  is  sought  to  cut  off  debate  on  this  im- 
portant measure.  Considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  bill,  there  has  been  insuf- 
ficient time  to  deal  with  Its  major  pro- 
visions. The  amendment  which  was 
adopted  yesterday  goes  into  another  field 
and  requires  special  preparation  to  fully 
discuss  the  new  matters  that  Congress 
would  be  considering  in  the  area  of 
voting  qualifications.  We  must  be  care- 
ful to  see  that  we  do  not  pass  a  law  which 
Congress  has  no  power  to  enact  with 
respect  to  the  State  of  New  York  or  any 
State. 

Preparation  upon  an  amendment  like 
that  cannot  be  made  quickly.  In  fact. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  on  that  phase 
of  the  bill  as  it  is  today. 

The  bill  as  introduced  contained  no 
provision  regarding  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax.  Therefore,  the  testimony  that 
was  presented  to  the  committee  was  di- 
rected to  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Most  of  the  arguments  prepaied  for  de- 
bate on  the  floor  by  those  of  us  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  were  directed  against 
provisions  in  the  bill  other  than  the  poll 
tax.  Yet.  when  the  committee  reported 
the  bill,  it  contained  a  provision  com- 
pletely abolishing  the  poll  tax.  Thus, 
an  entirely  different  issue,  of  far-reach- 
ing implications,  was  presented  for  the 
first  time. 

The  proponents  of  the  poll  tax  feature 
took  several  days,  and  properly  so,  to 
present  their  arguments.  The  opponents 
then  answered  those  arguments.  A  vote 
was  taken;  and  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated. Before  we  could  really  get  into 
the  other,  major  phases  of  the  bill,  a 
modified  poll  tax  provision  was  pre- 
sented. Debate  on  this  subject  took  at 
least  several  days,  and  perhaps  more. 
It  was  disposed  of  by  a  record  vote. 


Then  the  amendment  concerning 
the  English  language  literacy  require- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York  was  pre- 
sented. So  far  as  I  know,  that  amend- 
ment was  not  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee, there  was  no  discussion  of  it  before 
the  committee,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion of  it  In  the  Record.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  another,  new,  major,  far-reaching 
feature  of  the  bill.  By  adopting  it,  the 
Senate  has  made  a  total  departure  from 
the  original  concept  of  the  bill,  going 
far  afield  and  beyond  the  concept  of 
what  the  bill  originally  contained.  By 
adding  the  amendment,  the  Senate  has 
made  a  frank  admission  that  the  15th 
amendment  concept  upon  which  the  vot- 
ing bill  is  said  to  be  founded  has  been 
completely  abandoned,  certainly  so  far 
as  that  amendment  Is  concerned.  With 
this  feature  added  to  the  bill,  we  now 
have  a  totally  new  proposal.  Yet  the 
amendment  Is  adopted  one  day,  and  a 
cloture  motion  Is  filed  the  next.  If  clo- 
ture Is  voted,  each  Senator  will  have  only 
1  hour  In  which  to  make  his  arguments 
on  the  real  merits  of  a  proposal  that  is 
as  far-reaching  as  any  we  have  consid- 
ered in  the  17  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  There  are  many  proposions  of 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  that  have  not 
been  adequately  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  read  a  responsible  press  report  last 
night  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
have  been  astounded  that  some  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  have  not 
been  voted  out  of  the  bill.  That  fact 
itself,  with  all  deference,  reflects  an  at- 
titude, a  sentiment,  an  atmosphere, 
whereby,  for  some  reason,  we  are  Just 
not  able  to  get  down  to  the  real  merits 
and  a  spirit  of  deliberation  to  consider 
the  weight  and  logic  and  meaning  of 
the  provisions  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  a  more  disturbing  aspect 
to  the  hasty  invoking  of  cloture  and  the 
cutoff  of  debate.  Since  the  cloture  rule 
was  established  in  1917,  there  have  l>een 
30  votes  on  motions  to  terminate  debate 
and  cloture  has  been  invoked  on  6 
occasions.  Until  cloture  was  invoked  in 
1962,  the  Senate  had  been  gagged  only 
four  times  in  43  years.  Yet,  since  1962 
debate  has  been  cut  off  twice  in  2  years, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  do  so  for  a 
third  time  in  3  years. 

Aside  from  the  matter  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  many  great  dangers  lie  in  the 
frequent  and  habitual  invoking  of 
cloture.  Once  it  has  been  established 
that  this  rule  can  be  easily  suspended 
at  the  whim  or  urging  of  a  particular 
pressure  group,  the  protection  that  the 
Senate  offers  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  to  responsible  and  sound  man- 
agement of  our  Government  will  have 
been  destroyed,  or  its  effectiveness  greatly 
impaired. 

For  many  years  I  have  watched  with 
growing  concern  the  development  of 
various  blocs  that  wield  great  political 
influence,  not  only  in  special  legislation 
but  also  in  general  legislation.  These 
blocs  are  a  serious  threat  to  our  form  of 
government.  This  threat  grows  from 
year  to  year.  These  groups  already  have 
a  large  voice  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates, in  the  writing  of  party  platforms, 
and   in  the  formulation   of  legislative 


policy  and  administrative  policy.  The 
finest  and  most  effective  protection 
against  hastily  discussed  legislation  on 
special  interest  legislation  has  been  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Here,  many  unwise  pro- 
posals have  died.  Often,  passage  of  these 
proposals  has  been  prevented  by  the  rev- 
elation of  their  true  features  In  the 
full  and  free  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

If  cloture  Is  invoked  on  this  occasion, 
we  reinforce  the  contention  that  con- 
stitutional principles  can  be  abolished 
by  closing  the  door  on  any  opportunity 
to  expose  the  danger  of  their  loss  to  our 
people.  Regardless  of  the  alleged  need, 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  stifling 
debate  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  President,  in  plain  and  simple 
language,  this  is  a  bad  bill.  It  proposes 
that  which  is  far  l>eyond  the  pvower  of 
Congress  to  enact  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment or  any  other  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  violates  many  principles  of 
our  system  of  law  and  of  Government, 
and  it  would  deny  to  certain  States  their 
constitutional  rights  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  other  rights.  Evidence 
abounds  that  it  was  drawn  in  haste  and 
under  extreme  emotional  pressure.  It 
has  been  written  and  rewritten  several 
times.  There  were  occasions  during  this 
confusion  when  even  some  of  its  sponsors 
admitted  that  it  included  some  provi- 
sions, or  excluded  others,  contrary  to 
their  understanding.  It  adjudges  some 
areas  of  our  Nation  guilty,  without  trial 
or  any  Judicial  determination,  on  the 
basis  of  an  arbitrary  statistical  finding 
which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  15th  amendment. 

Still,  we  are  told  that  we  must  enact 
this  bill,  swiftly  and  without  change  or 
even  full  debate,  because  there  is  a  great 
need  for  new  voting  legislation.  But 
need  Is  not  the  test  of  constitutionality, 
and  great  social,  economic,  or  political 
crises  do  not  provide  legislative  authority 
not  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

Over  the  weekend,  pressure  will  be 
Imposed,  and  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
resist  it  so  that  we  can  defeat  cloture  on 
Tuesday  and  have  a  more  deliberate, 
more  logical,  and  more  effective  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROCEDURES  OF 
THE  U.S.  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  was  privileged  to  appear  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  comments  I  made  at  that  time 
printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Improving  the  Procedures  of  the  U.S. 
Congress 

(Statement     by    U.S.    Senator    Thomas    H. 

Kuchel  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 

Organization    of    Congress.    Old    Supreme 

Court  Chamber,  the  Capitol) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  conunit- 
tee,  I  am  delighted  to  appear  before  you  and 
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to  share  with  you  some  reflections  on  the 
workings  of  the  legislative  branch  and,  In 
particular,  the  U.S.  Senate  In  which  I  have 
been   honored   to   serve   for    13   years. 

Our  country  has  seen  many  changes  dur- 
ing the  three  decades  which  have  passed  since 
the  great  depression  and  the  rise  In  power  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
This  rise  In  Executive  power  did  not  result 
from  a  naked  thirst  for  power  by  any  of  our 
Chief  Executives,  Republican  or  Democrat. 
With  the  growth  of  modern  mass  communica- 
tions, the  establishment  of  great  highways, 
airways,  and  waterways,  which  link  the  far 
corners  of  our  Nation,  the  evolution  of  truly 
national  Industries,  and  of  labor  unions, 
spanning  State  lines,  and  the  development  of 
a  complex  Integrated  agricultural  economy, 
the  United  States  has  witnessed  vastly  In- 
creased complexity  In  our  Industrial  and 
technological  society.  Too,  It  has  seen  an 
equivalent  growth  in  governmental  activity 
at  the  local.  State,  and  National  levels  as 
well.  By  and  large,  the  executive,  admin- 
istrative, and  regulatory  agencies  have  kept 
pace  with  this  growth  as  they  are  Increas- 
ingly cr-Ucd  upon  for  quasl-Judlclal  decisions 
which  have  a  vital  effect  on  the  progress  of 
our  economy,  our  society  and.  Indeed,  on 
the  future  of  the  free  world.  Congress,  too, 
has  responded  to  chant^e  over  this  period — 
not  as  fast,  however,  as  some  would  have 
wanted  at  times,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
as  slow  as  some  critics  have  averred. 

Following  the  Second  World  War,  Congress 
In  passing  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  made  a  partial  attempt  to  Improve 
the  means  by  which  It  could  fulflll  Its  legis- 
lative responsibilities.  Now.  at  long  last, 
the  time  has  come  once  again  to  analyze 
where  we  are.  and  how  we  must  best  proceed 
If  we  are  to  serve  effectively  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  or  the 
Senate  have  faced  up  to  these  questions  as 
they  should  have. 

My  first  vote  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  back  In 
1953,  was  for  a  change  In  rule  XXIT  which 
permits  a  small  group  of  people  to  filibuster 
and  tfilk  legislation  to  death  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  working  Its  will  on  a 
particular  proposal.  No  matter  how  quali- 
fied are  the  men  and  women  elected  to  Con- 
gress, their  effectiveness  as  legislators  will  be 
greatly  dependent.  In  the  long  run.  on  the 
rules  under  which  they  must  operate.  The 
rtilcs  provide  a  framework  of  reference  which 
set  the  guidelines  within  which  the  legisla- 
tive process  takes  place.  I  am  well  aware 
that  the  rules  can  be  used  and  misused  by 
any  Individual  or  group  to  serve  his  or  their 
particular  partisan  or  Ideological  ends.  But 
I  am  concerned  that  a  majority  of  Members 
In  each  Chamber  shall  not  be  fettered  by 
such  misuse  as  has  occurred  In  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  rule  XXII  and  I  would  hope 
that  careful  and  realistic  consideration  could 
now  be  given  to  this  subject.  I  believe  Con- 
gress, by  majority  vote,  unless  specified 
otherwise  In  the  Constitution,  should  be 
permitted  to  work  Its  will.  While  opposing 
unreasonable  delay  In  bringing  a  matter  to 
a  vote,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  suggestion  made  In 
some  quarters  that  all  measures  submitted 
by  the  President  be  voted  upon  within  a 
specified  period  of  time.  Unless  Congress 
has  so  determined,  as  In  the  case  of  the  re- 
organization plan  procedure,  such  should  not 
be  the  case. 

The  legislative  process  in  our  system  of 
government  Is  only  as  good  as  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  committee  system 
which  is  so  basic  to  it.  I  am  disturbed  that 
the  clear  will  of  Congress  in  some  specific 
instances  has  been  undermined  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Conunittees,  who. 
by  refusing  to  appropriate  funds  for  such 
programs  as  the  helicopter  subsidy,  to  name 
a  recent  example,  have  thus  overthrown  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  established  substantive 
committees  and  In  this  case  the  law  of  the 


land.  The  law  requiring  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  hold  hearings  and  to  determine 
the  rate  of  Federal  .assistance  to  airlines  and 
helicopter  operations.  If  It  finds  such  to  be 
In  the  public  Interest,  continues  on  the 
statute  books,  reduced,  however,  to  a  mock- 
ery by  action  of  an  appropriations  commit- 
tee. 

I  am  disturbed,  too.  that  the  appropria- 
tions process   In  Congress  bears  little  rela- 
tionship to  the  economic,  tax.  monetary,  and 
fiscal  policies  with  which  It  should  be  inti- 
mately  Involved.     An   annual   economic  re- 
port Is  submitted  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress.    It  comes  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
President  Is  also  submitting  his  state  of  the 
Union,  budget,  and  many  other  special  mes- 
sages.    It  goes  largely  unread.    Hearings  are 
held  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.     A 
report   Is  published.     That  goes  largely  un- 
read.    I  believe  there  Is  a  real  need,  and  I 
hope  that  this  committee  will  so  recommend, 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  be  re- 
constituted   to    Include    the    chairman,    the 
ranking   minority   member   and    a    majority 
member  from  the  following  committees:  the 
Appropriations   and   Banking   and   Currency 
Committees  of  both  Houses,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee    on     Finance.     Because     of     the 
tremendous  economic  Impact  which  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Armed  Services  and  Public  Works 
Committees   of    both    Houses    also   have   on 
Government  spending  and  our  economy,  per- 
haps they,  too.  should  be  represented.    Then 
the   economic    Intelligence   of   this   Govern- 
ment and  the  views  of  various  Interested  pri- 
vate groups  In  our  society  whose  livelihood 
Is  dependent  on  the  decisions  this  Govern- 
ment makes  on   questions  of  taxation  and 
expenditure  could  be  brought  together  be- 
fore one  group  whose  membership  In  their 
separate  capacities  on  their  respective  com- 
mittees has  a  major  Infiuence  on  this  Na- 
tion's economic  policies.     In  furthering  this 
end.  It  would  be  helpful  for  the  President  to 
submit  his  Economic  Report  more  than  once 
a  year  and  at  a  time  other  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Congress. 

I  would  be  hopeful,  too.  that  your  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chairman,  could  recommend  ways 
whereby     the     Appropriations     Committees 
might  develop  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  actions  of  their  subcommittees  and  the 
overall  budget.    All  too  often  we  have  acted 
thinking  only  of  the  particular,  narrow  ap- 
propriations  bill   before   us   and   forgetting 
the  relationship  of  that  single  measure  to 
the  budget  as  a  whole  or  to  the  other  special- 
ized appropriations  measures  with  which  we 
are   also   dealing.     All    too   often,   we   have 
avoided   also,   through    this   process,   facing 
up  to  passing  Judgment  upon  the  relative 
priorities  which  should  exist  In  Government 
spending  of  a  particular  area  of  public  p>ollcy 
such  as  science  which  Is  basic  to  many  pro- 
grams which  we  now  consider  In  Isolation. 
I  was  Impressed  during  the  consideration 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Joint 
hearings  which  were  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Senate  Commltee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices,  and   the  Joint  Committee   on   Atomic 
Energy.     As  assistant  Republican   leader,   I 
was  Invited  to  attend  these  sessions  as  were 
others  In  the  leadership.    I  did  attend  them, 
and  found  the  information  developed  there, 
by  Senators  who  were  experts  In  the  work 
of  these  various  committees   and  who  had 
thus  viewed  the  problems  of  nuclear  energy 
and  power  from  different  perspectives,  most 
helpful  to  m.e  in  arriving  at  my  own  decision. 
I  believe  that  Congress  could  do  even  more 
to  educate  all  Its  Members  on  questions  of 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  by  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity.   This  committee  would  have  a  man- 
date to  hold  hearings,  study  and  make  rec- 
onunendatlons  but  would  not  be  empowered 
to  report  legislation.    I  believe  also  that  In 
this  area  in  particular  both  Houses  should 
consider    the   possibility    of   establishing   a 


question  period  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other  high  admlnls- 
tratlon  officials,  charged  with  responsibilities 
for  the  preservation  of  our  national  security, 
and  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  might 
answer  questions  of  the  membership  In  either 
House  at  specified  times  and  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  agents  of  Congress,  the  commit- 
tees, now  ask  such  questions  of  these  officials. 
They  would  continue  to  do  so.  However,  I 
believe  It  would  be  Invaluable  In  Improving 
the  Members  understanding  of  foreign  policy 
Issues  If  It  were  possible  to  have  an  Inter- 
change of  Ideas  and  Information  between 
Members  of  Congress  and  members  of  the 
executive  branch  before  each  body  as  a  whole 
rather  than  merely  as  now  occurs  before 
several  committees  on  each  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol. 

In  discussing  the  work  of  congressional 
committees.  I  believe  renewed  attention 
should  not  only  be  given  to  the  way  in  which 
the  quality  of  the  various  professional  stafla 
might  be  Improved,  but  also  to  the  needs  of 
the  minority  party  In  its  staffing  arrange- 
ments If  It  Is  to  fulflll  Its  responsibilities 
under  our  two-party  system  of  government. 
We  are  all  aware,  whether  we  are  the  low 
man  In  seniority  on  a  committee  or  the 
ranking  member,  of  the  difficulties  which 
new  members  frequently  have  In  securing 
the  necessary  professional  assistance  on  some 
of  the  committees  In  either  House. 

One  way  partially  to  alleviate  the  staflng 
problem  would  be  to  authorize  each  Mem- 
ber to  have  an  additional  legislative  assist- 
ant for  each  standing  committee  on  which 
the  Member  serves  besides  the  legislative  as- 
sistant responsible  for  the  various  meastires 
In  which  a  Member  also  has  an  Interest. 
With  the  assignment  of  one  assistant  for  each 
committee  on  which  he  serves,  the  Mem- 
ber could  rapidly  develop  on  his  own  staff 
the  necessary  expertise  In  a  subject  mat- 
ter field  and  thus  better  prepare  himself 
to  deal  with  the  issues  that  come  before 
his  committee.  As  we  all  know,  from  our 
own  experience  In  the  Senate,  It  Is  not  In- 
frequent that  our  dally  calendars  show  three 
committees  or  subcommittees  to  which  we 
have  been  assigned  meeting  at  exactly  the 
same  hour.  Additional  staff  will  help  us 
cover  these  meetings. 

I  hope,  too,  that  In  improving  the  com- 
mittee  process   an*  a  Member's   ability  to 
cope  with  the  legislative  proposals  submitted 
by    an    administration,    that   consideration 
will   be   given   to  conducting  precommlttee 
hearings  at  the  staff  level.     There,  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  staff  of  the  responsible 
committee,  along  with  the  legislative  assist- 
ant   of    each    Senator   on    that   committee, 
might  meet  In  advance  with  the  experts  from 
the  executive  branch  to  go  over  the  testi- 
mony which  the  Cabinet  officer  and  his  de- 
puties will  formally  make  on  a  major  bllL 
This  would  be  helpful,   I   believe,  to  both 
the  administration  and  the  individual  Mem- 
bers since  it  would  sharpen  the  testimony 
and  reveal  the  issues  which  need  clarifica- 
tion once  the  principals  face  each  other  In 
the  committee  room  at  the  formal  hearing. 
Usually  we  come  to  the  committee  room 
with  the  Cabinet  officer's  testimony  available 
to  us  only  at  that  time,  and  we  have  no  op- 
portunity to  research  the  subject  matter  in 
a   particular   statement    and   thus   carefully 
phrase  our  questions  to  elicit  the  needed  In- 
formation.    By  the  time  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  carefully  the  statement, 
the  Secretary  has  returned  to  his  Depart- 
ment or  left  the  country  on  a  trip  and  we 
thus  are  unable  to  enter  into  that  personal 
Interchange  and  discussion  so  necessary  in 
arriving  at  a  meeting  of  the  minds  in  our 
legislative  process. 

As  the  Senator  from  the  most  populous 
SUte  in  the  Union.  I  am  obviously  con- 
cerned with  the  difficulties  of  having  suffi- 
cient staff  and  space  to  do  the  job  which 
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should  be  done— and  which  my  colleagues 
from  smaller  States  can  do— If  I  am  effec- 
tively to  serve  18  million  people.  Between 
1000  and  2,000  constituents  write  my  office 
every  day  of  the  week  and  on  occasion  the 
count  has  gone  up  to  6.000  per  day.  I  think 
Congress,  and  the  Senate  in  particular,  must 
face  up  to  the  need  for  adequate  space  to  do 
our  Job  and  the  adequate  professional  staff 
to  help  us  in  our  many  duties. 

We  tolerate  conditions  for  our  professional 
staff  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
minute  In  either  the  executive  branch  or 
the  headquarters  of  any  private  corporation 
or  international  union  in  this  country.  For 
example,  the  counterparts  of  our  top  assist- 
ants In  the  administration  would  have  one- 
or  two-room  suits,  here  we  have  three  and 
four  individuals  in  a  single  room.  What 
is  needed  is  -space  to  think,  away  from  the 
typewriters.  Early  In  the  year  my  office 
usually  has  exhausted  Its  quota  of  airmail 
stamps,  whereas  offices  representing  States 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  never  use  their 
quota  since  it  is  faster  to  send  important 
letters  by  first-class  mall  because  of  the  con- 
stituents' proximity  to  Washington,  D.C. 
There  Is  need  also  for  an  adequate  number 
of  trips  to  be  made  available  to  both  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  his  staff,  so  that  they 
can  return  home  periodically,  and  thus  repre- 
sent the  people  more  effectively.  Certainly 
12  round  trips  a  year  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate for  each  Member  with  an  equivalent 
amount  to  be  available  to  his  staff. 

I  believe  we  must  also  face  up  to  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  "busy  work"  tasks  which, 
while  they  might  be  on  occasion  politically 
rewarding,  tie  up  our  offices  and  our  time  un- 
necessarily when  we  think  of  the  more  press- 
ing work  for  many  people  which  we  must 
also  carry  on.  In  order  to  provide  more  time 
for  the  matters  of  pressing  national  im- 
portance, I  hope  this  committee  will  con- 
sider various  ways  by  which  the  Members 
of  Congress  might  divest  themselves  of  the 
responsibility  for  appointments  to  various 
service  academies,  the  confirmation  of  post- 
masterships,  and  some  of  the  private  bills 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  Introduce. 

A  good  many  Members  of  Congress  already 
follow  the  practice,  which  I  do,  of  appoint- 
ing to  the  academy  the  students  who  score 
the  hlehest  on  the  examinations  which  he 
takes  for  admission.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress spend  long  hours  Interviewing  pros- 
pective academy  entrants  so  that  they  can 
conscientiously  render  a  fair  decision.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  permit  the  academies  to 
conduct  nationwide  objective  examinations 
and  accept  those  students  who  qualify  with 
the  only  limitation  being  that  the  stxidents 
continue  to  be  selected  on  a  geographic  basis 
for  which  the  present  congressional  district 
boundaries  might  well  be  utilized. 

There  are  few  advantages  of  being  In  the 
minority  In  Congress,  but  certainly  one  is 
the  pleasure  of  not  having  to  choose  between 
candidates  for  local  postmastershlps.  I  be- 
lieve It  was  William  Howard  Taft  who  once 
said  that  for  every  10  men  you  consider  for 
postmaster,  you  were  sure  to  end  up  with  9 
enemies  and  1  Ingrate.  The  right  to  pe- 
tition, of  course,  is  basic  to  our  constitu- 
tional heritage.  But  I  do  believe  that  some 
device,  perhaps  a  separate  board  of  former 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  could  be  estab- 
lished which  would  be  able  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  some  of  the  Immigration  bills  and 
small  claims  legislation  which  now  besiege 
us. 

Congress  should,  of  course,  also  divest  Itself 
of  being  the  town  council  for  Washington, 
DC,  by  granting  home  rule  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  ludicrous  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  with  the  present 
International  and  national  problems  which 
confront  it,  to  be  burdened  with  supervising 
the  city  welfare  department,  the  municipal 
education  system,  and  the  affairs  of  our 
beautiful  Capital  city.  We  have  far  more 
Important  things  to  do  with  our  time,  and 


the  people  of  the  District  of  Colxxmbia  de- 
serve better  and  more  responsive  goverrunent 
than  they  now  receive  as  the  only  conclave 
of  Americans  who  still  live  In  Involuntary 
servitude. 

I  believe  Congress  must  also  face  up  to 
the  need  for  the  development  of  standards 
of  conduct  which  would  appropriately  guide 
the  behavior  of  its  members  and  their  pro- 
fessional staff,  as  well  as  the  various  com- 
mittee staffs  and  other  Senate  officials.  If 
such  standards  are  developed,  including  the 
annual  disclosure  of  assets  and  Income,  they 
should,  I  think,  apply  equally  to  any  candi- 
date for  congressional  office  in  a  primary, 
special,  or  general  election.  Such  standards 
might  well  be  applied  to  career  and  appointed 
policymaking  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  as  well  as  to  the  Judiciary.  I  believe 
the  public  does  have  a  right  to  know  that 
those  In  whom  It  has  reposed  Its  trust  are 
free  from  serious  confilcts  of  interest,  as  we 
attempt  to  make  crucial  Judgments  on  mat- 
ters of  domestic  and  international  policy. 

As  we  seek  to  devise  means  by  which 
we  may  more  effectively  represent  the  Amer- 
ican people,  we  need  also  devise  means  which 
will  prevent  candidacies  for  the  Senate  and 
House  from  being  merely  the  prerogative 
of  those  who  can  afford  to  run  or  of  groups 
who  can  bankroll  particular  candidates. 
Campaign  expenditures  in  America  have  gone 
completely  out  of  hand.  I  know  what  it  Is 
to  wage  a  campaign  without  adequate  financ- 
ing. In  1962.  my  campaign  committee  spent 
$200,000  in  the  general  election.  This  was 
probably  the  lowest  amount  ever  spent  for 
a  major  statewide  office  in  modern  California 
politics.  That  same  year  the  candidates  for 
Governor  In  California  were  said  to  have 
spent  well  over  $2  million  each  for  the  gen- 
eral election  alone.  Most  experts  believe  that 
the  cost  of  running  for  major  statewide  office 
In  populous  States  such  as  New  York  and 
California  cannot  be  effectively  done  for 
less  than  $2  million  for  each  party  nominee. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
where  funds  for  political  campaigns  come 
from.  Thus,  I  believe  this  committee  should 
give  favorable  consideration  to  urging  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  and  the  Imposition  of  realistic 
ceilings  on  campaign  expenditures  made  for 
Federal  office.  There  should  be  a  centraliza- 
tion of  campaign  finances  under  a  treasurer 
selected  by  the  candidate.  Such  campaign 
treasurer  should  be  held  legally  accountable, 
and  be  required  to  report  to  a  regulatory 
group,  established  by  Congress,  all  funds 
and  services  expended  on  behalf  of  his  can- 
didate in  primary,  special,  and  general  elec- 
tions. Such  a  regulatory  group  should  have 
the  power,  through  legal  process,  to  compel 
adequate  disclosure.  Serious  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  ways  In  which  partial  dis- 
closure would  be  made  prior  to  election  day. 

In  my  view.  Congress  should  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  a  $10 
tax  credit  provision,  or  a  $100  deduction,  may 
be  applied  to  contributions  made  to  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  or  to  his  designated 
campaign  committee.  This  would  encourage 
a  broader  base  of  financial  participation  by 
all  Interested  citizens  and  thus,  hopefully, 
eliminate  the  dangers  of  candidates  in  either 
party  being  dependent  upon  the  largess  of 
any  particular  private  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  serving  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  a  full-time,  year-round  responsibility. 
Some  of  us  have  advocated  that  we  adjourn 
for  a  month  or  two  In  the  summer  which 
would  permit  us  to  return  to  oiu-  constitu- 
ents and,  for  those  whose  children  are  still 
in  school,  permit  an  occasional  "family" 
vacation  now  and  then.  Yet.  in  our  proce- 
dures and  our  allowances  we  pretend  that 
we  are  still  living  In  the  19th  century  where 
one  had  the  luxury  of  affording  the  stoic 
conception  of  public  service  and  performing 
one's  task  during  a  few  months  of  the  year. 


Whether  Congress  is  In  session  or  not,  and 
all  of  us  can  remember  the  times  in  recent 
years  when  we  have  been  meeting  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  the  work  of  our  offices  goes  on.  We 
serve,  and  rightfully  so,  as  a  court  of  last 
resort  in  many  nonjudicial  controversies.  A 
constituent  looks  to  us  to  fulfill  his  right 
to  petition  for  redress  of  his  grievances. 
Some  of  what  we  do  no  doubt  seems  small 
as  we  seek  an  Inquiry,  for  example,  of  the 
complaint  of  a  mother  who  feels  her  son 
has  been  mistreated  while  going  through 
basic  training.  Other  administrative  tasks 
we  undertake  are  seemingly  of  larger  scope 
as  we  seek  to  bring  together  constituents, 
whom  we  represent,  with  the  appropriate 
Federal  officials,  so  that  those  whom  we  serve 
may  fully  avail  the  people  of  their  com- 
nnunlty  of  the  various  Federal  programs 
which  we  have  enacted.  In  either  case,  we 
are  serving  the  people. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  may  see  fit 
to  undertake  securing  of  the  services  of  man- 
agement consultants  who  would  examine 
various  types  of  offices  in  both  Houses  such 
as  one  from  a  large  State,  a  medium-size 
State,  and  a  small  State.  By  analj-zing  these 
functions,  perhaps  Members  of  Congress 
could  more  effectively  perform  the  legislative 
and  administrative  tasks  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  also  redress  the 
Imbalance  which  now  exists  in  most  office 
staffs  and  thus  place  more  emphasis  on  the 
legislative  functions  which  the  Constitution 
charges  us  to  perform. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  concerning  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  precious  possession  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  most 
precious  possession  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  not  this  broad  land,  which  runs 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
ultimate  analysis  the  most  precious  pos- 
session of  Americans  is  not  their  ma- 
terial wealth  in  other  respects.  Despite 
the  precarious  condition  in  which  the 
world  finds  itself  at  this  moment.  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  the  most  precious 
possession  of  Americans  at  this  time  does 
not  consist  of  the  great  weapons  which 
we  have  to  insure  our  preservation. 

The  most  precious  possession  that  the 
American  people  have  is  constitutional 
government  as  the  principles  of  that 
constitutional  government  are  enshrined 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  English  statesman,  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  American  Constitution.  Acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  invitation  he 
hEwi  tliis  to  say  about  our  Constitution: 

I  have  always  regarded  that  Constitution 
as  the  most  remarkable  work  known  to  me 
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In  modern  times  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  human  Intellect,  at  a  single  stroke  (so 
to  speak),  in  Its  application  to  political  af- 
fairs. 

While  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  reduced  to  writing  at  a  given 
time  in  history,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  not  the  product  of 
anj"  specific  time  or  even  of  the  men 
who  drafted  it.  In  a  very  true  sense, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  and  incorporates  in  its  provi- 
sions the  governmental  truths  discov- 
ered in  the  age-old  struggle  of  man  for 
the  right  of  self-government  and  for  the 
right  to  be  secure  against  governmental 
tyranny. 

I  believe  the  best  description  of  the 
process  by  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formulated  was  given 
by  one  of  the  greatest  American  lawyers 
of  all  time.  Jeremiah  Black,  in  his  argu- 
ment in  the  great  case  of  Ex  parte  Milli- 
gan,  4th  Wallace  2.  During  the  course 
of  the  debate  up>on  the  pending  bill,  I 
have  made  several  references  to  the  great 
case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan  as  being  in  my 
opinion  the  greatest  judicial  decision  ever 
handed  down  by  any  court  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I  base  this  judgment  partly 
on  the  time  in  which  the  decision  was 
handed  down,  but  principally  upon  the 
decision  itself. 

Several  days  ago  I  stated  that  be- 
hind every  great  opinion  of  a  judge  is 
the  work  of  a  great  lawyer.  This  was 
true  in  Ex  parte  Milligan. 

In  his  magnificent  argument  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case.  Jeremiah 
Black  gave  us  the  very  finest  account 
we  have  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  written.    He  said: 

But  our  fathers  were  not  absurd  enough 
to  put  unlimited  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
ruler  and  take  away  the  protection  of  law 
from  the  rights  of  Individuals.  It  was  not 
thus  that  they  meant  "to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity." They  determined  that  not  one  drop 
of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  during  seven  cen- 
turies of  contest  with  arbitrary  power,  should 
sink  Into  the  ground;  but  the  fruits  of  every 
popular  victory  should  be  garnered  up  In 
this  new  Government.  Of  all  the  great 
rights  already  won  they  threw  not  an  atom 
away.  They  went  over  Magna  Carta,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
rules  of  the  common  law.  and  whatever  was 
found  there  to  favor  Individual  liberty  they 
carefully  Inserted  in  their  own  system,  im- 
proved by  clearer  expression,  strengthened 
by  heavier  sanctions,  and  extended  by  a  more 
universal  application.  They  put  all  those 
provisions  Into  the  organic  law.  so  that 
neither  tyranny  In  the  executive,  nor  party 
rage  In  the  legislature,  could  change  them 
without  destroying  the  Government  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  description  of 
how  our  Constitution  was  actually 
written,  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the 
reason  for  its  writing. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  written  and  ratified  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  certain  things.  For 
present  purposes  I  believe  those  things 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written  and  ratified  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  framework  for  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  define  the 


powers  which  the  Government  was  to 
have. 

Second.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written  and  ratified  to  ac- 
complish an  object  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirability of  which  were  made  manifest 
by  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  of  man 
for  the  right  of  self-government  and  for 
the  right  of  security  against  governmen- 
tal tyranny,  namely,  to  put  definite  limi- 
tations upon  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Third.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written  and  ratified  to  pro- 
tect the  States  and  to  protect  the  people 
of  the  United  States  against  the  impa- 
tience of  public  ofiBcials.  regardless  of 
whether  such  officials  belong  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  to  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 
as  a  part  of  that  purpose  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  written  and 
ratified  to  protect  minorities  against  the 
intemperate  action  of  majorities. 

Some  philosopher  has  well  said  that 
any  nation  which  ignores  the  lessons 
taught  by  history  is  doomed  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  Foimding 
Fathers  knew  that  to  be  true;  and  they 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  not  only  for  the  three  salient  pur- 
poses I  have  just  enumerated,  but  also 
to  save  Americans  from  repeating  the 
mistakes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
field  of  government  in  times  past. 

The  history  of  the  world  had  taught 
the  Founding  Fathers  that  government, 
whether  it  be  called  a  monarchy  or 
whether  it  be  called  a  republic,  has  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  power,  and  that 
government  in  its  attempt  to  satisfy  its 
insatiable  thirst  for  power  will  become 
totahtarian  in  nature  unless  it  is  re- 
strained by  laws  which  it  can  neither  re- 
peal nor  nullify. 

The  Founding  Fathers  realized  when 
they  drafted  the  Constitution  that  the 
Constitution  cannot  preserve  itself,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Constitution 
will  endure  only  so  long  as  love  for  its 
principles  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  within  the 
hearts  of  those  selected  by  the  people  to 
execute  its  provisions.  The  Founding 
Fathers  attempted  to  emphasize  this 
truth  to  all  succeeding  generations  of 
Americans  and  those  to  be  selected  by 
them  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  by  declaring  that  every  of- 
ficial. Federal  and  State,  should  be 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  read  statements  from  great 
decisions  and  great  writers  of  the  law 
which  emphasize  the  purpose  inspiring 
the  Founding  Fathers  to  draft,  and  the 
Independent  States  to  ratify,  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  permanent  instrument  of 
government  for  the  United  States.  One 
of  those  cases  is  Martin  v.  Hunter — 
14  U.S.  326.  The  decision  in  this  case 
was  handed  down  in  1816.  The  opinion 
in  the  case  was  written  by  one  of  the 
wisest  jurists  this  country  has  ever 
known,  Justice  Story,  who  said : 

The  Government,  then,  of  the  United 
States  can  claim  no  powers  which   are  not 


granted  to  It  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
powers  actually  granted,  must  be  such  as 
are  expressly  given,  or  given  by  necessary  im- 
plication.  •  •  •  The  Constitution  unavoid- 
ably deals  In  general  language.  •  •  •  Tije 
Instrument  was  not  intended  to  provide 
merely  for  the  exigencies  of  a  few  years,  but 
was  to  endure  through  a  long  lapse  of  ages, 
the  events  of  which  were  locked  up  In  the  In- 
scrutable purposes  of  providence. 

This  quotation  from  Judge  Story's 
opinion  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Constitution  was  not  supposed  to  be  an 
instrument  whose  meaning  could  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  either  by  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  moment  or  by 
congressional  enactments.  The  text 
writer  in  16  American  Jurisprudence.  2d 
series.  Constitutional  Law.  section  6,  page 
183,  declared  in  a  few  words  that  one  of 
the  major  purposes  of  the  Constitution 
was  that  which  I  set  forth  as  its  first 
purpose.    This  text  writer  says: 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  the  funda- 
mental functions  of  a  Constitution  Is  to 
establish  the  basis  of  the  governmental  sys- 
tem, that  is,  to  prescribe  the  permanent 
framework  of  the  system  of  government, 
assign  to  the  different  departments  their  re- 
spective powers  and  duties,  and  establish 
certain  fixed  principles  on  which  govern- 
ment Is  founded. 

One  of  the  fixed  principles  on  which 
the  Government  is  founded  is  that  the 
determination  of  whether  a  political 
suixiivision  is  violating  the  Constitution 
is  a  judicial  question,  not  a  legislative 
question.  Yet  the  pending  measure  un- 
dertakes to  have  the  question  of  whether 
Southern  States  or  parts  of  Southern 
States  are  engaged  in  violating  the  15th 
amendment  determined  by  a  department 
of  government  which  has  no  power  to 
make  that  determination,  namely,  the 
Congress. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  wise  men. 
They  knew  that  occasions  would  arise 
when  Congress  itself  could  not  be  safely 
trusted.  So  they  wrote  into  the  Consti- 
tution clauses  specifically  designed  to 
prevent  Congress  from  doing  certain 
things.  One  of  these  is  the  ninth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides: 

No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law 
shall  be  passed. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
in  inserting  that  specific  provision  in  the 
Constitution  is  Illustrated  by  events 
which  are  transpiring  in  Congress  at  the 
present  moment.  We  are  considering  a 
bill  which  Is.  in  effect,  a  bill  of  attainder 
In  that  It  condemns  a  section  of  the 
country  to  punishment  upon  the  charge 
of  violating  the  15th  amendment  without 
a  Judicial  trial.  That  Is  precisely  what 
a  bin  of  attainder  Is. 

Moreover,  the  bill  undertakes  to  make 
that  condemnation  by  legislative  dec- 
laration on  the  basis  of  past  events,  not 
upon  the  basis  of  present  or  future  ac- 
tion. The  bUl  does  this  by  the  triggering 
device,  which  Is  based  entirely  upon 
events  occurring  In  1960  and  1964.  In 
that  respect,  the  bill  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition  of  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
these  respects  are  not  In  harmony  with 
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the  Constitution,  they  may  be  In  har- 
mony with  popular  feelings  engendered 
at  this  moment  by  demonstrators  who 
profess  the  astoimdlng  doctrine  that  It  Is 
all  right  to  ignore  or  even  to  violate  laws 
they  deem  unjust.  This  notion  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  Constitution  or 
the  great  decisions  Interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  quote  these  words  from  Muller  v. 
Oregcm.  208  U.S.  412.  at  page  420: 

Constitutional  questions,  it  is  true,  are 
not  settled  by  even  a  consensus  of  present 
public  opinion,  for  it  is  the  peculiar  value  of 
a  written  constitution  that  it  places  In  un- 
changing form  limitations  upon  legislative 
action,  and  thus  gives  a  permanence  and 
stability  to  popular  government  which 
othervrise  would  be  lacking. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  handed 
down  a  decision  on  this  phase  of  the 
matter  in  the  case  of  Ellingham  v.  Dye, 
reported  in  178  Indiana  336,  99  north- 
eastern 1.  The  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
said: 

A  good  constitution  should  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  temporary  excitement  and  popular 
caprice  or  passion.  It  is  needed  for  stability 
and  steadiness;  it  must  yield  to  the  thought 
of  the  people — not  to  the  whim  of  the  people 
or  the  thought  evolved  In  excitement  or  hot 
blood,  but  the  sober  second  thought,  which 
alone,  If  the  government  Is  to  be  safe,  can  be 
allowed  efficacy.  Changes  in  government  are 
to  be  feared  unless  the  benefit  is  certain.  As 
Montaigne  says:  "All  great  mutations  shake 
and  disorder  a  State.  Good  does  not  neces- 
sarily succeed  evil;  another  evil  may  suc- 
ceed, and  a  worse." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  even 
though  there  may  be  injustices  which 
need  redressing,  those  injustices  should 
be  redressed  in  a  manner  sanctioned  by 
our  organic  law,  and  not  by  action  which 
is  inconsistent  with  our  organic  law. 
Congress  carmot  commit  a  greater  evil 
than  that  of  nullifying  or  suspending 
constitutional  provisions — even  to  ac- 
complish ends  it  deems  just.  This  is  true 
because  such  action  will  ultimately  rob 
the  American  people  of  their  most 
precious  possession — constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  another  case  which 
illustrates  the  Intention  of  the  Foiuidlng 
Fathers  and  the  ratifying  States  that  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  superior  to  the  tem- 
porary whims  of  public  opinion  is  Van- 
home  against  Dorrance.  This  case  was 
tried  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  reported 
to  2  U.S.  304. 

I  read  what  the  court  had  to  say  in 
respect  to  this  characteristic  of  the  Con- 
stitution, from  page  308  of  that  decision: 

Vanhorne  v.  Dorrance.  2  U.S.  304  (1795)  : 
What  is  a  constitution?  It  is  the  form  of 
government  delineated  by  the  mighty  hand 
of  the  people.  In  which  certain  first  principles 
of  fundamental  laws  are  established.  The 
institution  is  certain  and  fixed;  it  contains 
the  permanent  will  of  the  people,  and  Is  the 
"upreme  law  of  the  land;  It  Is  paramount  to 
the  power  of  the  legislature,  and  can  be 
revoked  or  altered  only  by  the  authority  that 
made  it.  The  lifegiving  principle  and  the 
aeath-dolng  stroke  must  proceed  from  the 
same  hand.  What  are  legislatures?  Creatures 
0^  the  constitution;  they  owe  their  existence 
W)  the  constitution;  they  derive  their  powers 
"■om  the  constitution:  it  Is  their  commis- 
non;  and  therefore,  all  their  acts  must  be 
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conformable  to  It,  or  else  they  will  be  void. 
The  constitution  Is  the  work  or  will  of  the 
people  themselves.  In  their  original,  sovereign, 
and  unlimited  capacity.  Law  Is  the  work  or 
will  of  the  legislature.  In  their  derivative  and 
subordinate  capacity.  The  one  Is  the  work 
of  the  creator,  and  the  other  of  the  creature. 
The  constitution  fixes  limits  to  the  exercise 
of  legislative  authority,  and  prescribes  the 
orbit  within  which  It  must  move.  In  short, 
gentlemen,  the  constitution  is  the  sun  of  the 
political  system,  around  which  all  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  bodies  must  resolve. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  In  other  countries. 
yet,  In  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  every 
act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  absolutely  void. 

The  pending  measure  proceeds  upon 
the  theory  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
embody  the  permanent  will  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  some  kind  of 
weak  instrument  whose  provisions  can 
be  ignored  or  even  suspended  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  agency  of  Government 
created  by  it.  I  say  this  because  the  bill 
is  based  fundamentally  upon  the  peculiar 
notion  that  Congress,  the  creature  of  the 
Constitution,  can  suspend  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  provisions  of  its  creator, 
the  Constitution.  I  emphasize  that  the 
Constitution  was  written  for  the  para- 
mount purpose  of  placing  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  Government  created  by  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  Impatient  Presi- 
dents, impatient  Congresses,  impatient 
judges,  and  impatient  people. 

The  greatest  statement  ever  made  on 
this  subject  was  made,  I  believe,  by  one 
of  the  most  profound  authorities  on  the 
Constitution  who  ever  lived;  and  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  that  this  man  was 
a  son  of  Michigan.  He  sat  upon  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan, 
and  was  dean  of  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.    I  refer 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  there? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  had  been  listening  at- 
tentively to  the  address  being  made  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  As 
always,  he  is  scholarly.  He  did  not  have 
to  alert  me  as  to  what  he  was  about  to 
read  and  about  his  comments  on  what 
Dean  Cooley  had  to  say.  We  in  Michi- 
gan have  the  same  deep  regard  and  af- 
fection for  Justice  Cooley  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  whom  he  Is 
about  to  quote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan.  I  wish  to  read  a  passage  from 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  soundest  book 
on  constitutional  law  ever  written  by 
any  American,  Indeed  by  any  man  any- 
where on  earth.  I  refer  to  Thomas  M. 
Cooley's  "Constitutional  Limitations." 
I  read  from  chapter  4,  pages  88  and  89. 
This  is.  In  my  opinion,  the  finest  state- 
ment ever  made  concerning  the  funda- 
mental purposes  for  which  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  and  ratified.  Judge 
Cooley  said : 

A  cardinal  rule  In  dealing  with  written 
Instruments  Is  that  they  are  to  receive  an 
unvarying  Interpretation,  and  that  their 
practical  construction  Is  to  be  uniform.  A 
constitution  Is  not  to  be  made  to  mean  one 
thing  at  one  time,  and  another  at  some  sub- 
sequent time  when  the  clrcximstances  may 


have  so  changed  as  perhaps  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent rule  In  the  case  seem  desirable.  A 
principal  share  of  the  benefit  expected  from 
written  constitutions  would  be  lost  If  the 
rules  they  established  were  so  flexible  as  to 
bend  to  circumstances  or  be  modified  by 
public  opinion. 

It  Is  with  special  reference  to  the  varying 
moods  of  public  opinion,  and  with  a  view  to 
putting  the  fundamentals  of  government  be- 
yond their  control,  that  these  Instruments 
are  framed;  and  there  can  be  no  such  steady 
and  Imperceptible  change  In  their  rules  as 
Inheres  In  the  principles  of  the  common  law. 
Those  beneficent  maxims  of  the  common  law 
which  guard  person  and  property  have  grown 
and  expanded  until  they  mean  vastly  more 
to  us  than  they  did  to  our  ancestors,  and 
are  more  minute,  particular,  and  prevadlng 
In  their  protections;  and  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  In  the  future  to  still  fiu-ther 
modifications  In  the  direction  of  Improve- 
ment. Public  sentiment  and  action  effect 
such  changes,  and  the  courts  recognize  them; 
but  a  court  or  legislature,  which  should  al- 
low a  change  In  public  sentiment  to  Influence 
It  In  giving  to  a  written  constitution  a  con- 
struction not  warranted  by  the  Intention  of 
its  founders,  would  be  Justly  chargeable  with 
reckless  disregard  of  oCacial  oath  and  public 
duty;  and  If  Its  course  could  become  a  prec- 
edent, these  Instruments  would  be  of  little 
avail.  The  violence  of  public  passion  Is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  In  the  direction  of  op- 
pression as  In  any  other;  and  the  necessity 
for  bills  of  rights  In  our  fundamental  laws 
lies  mainly  In  the  danger  that  the  legisla- 
ture win  be  Influenced,  by  temporary  excite- 
ments and  passions  among  the  people,  to 
adopt  oppressive  enactments.  What  a  court 
Is  to  do,  therefore.  Is  to  declare  the  law  as 
written,  leaving  It  to  the  people  themselves 
to  make  such  changes  as  new  circumstances 
may  require.  The  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion Is  fixed  when  It  Is  adopted,  and  It  Is 
not  different  at  any  subsequent  time  when  a 
court  has  occasion  to  pass  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  at 
this  hour  by  the  danger  which  prompted 
the  writing  and  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  The 
violence  of  public  passion  Is  abroad  In 
the  land.  It  Is  well  at  this  critical  hour 
that  we  have  a  written  Constitution. 
Impatient  people  are  demanding  that  a 
somewhat  impatient  Congress  enact  into 
law  a  bill  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  vesting  in 
each  State  of  the  Union  the  power  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  voters  In 
both  Federal  and  State  elections,  and 
the  power.  In  so  doing,  to  prescribe  lit- 
eracy tests  as  prerequisites  to  the  right 
to  vote. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  In  American 
history  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  In  drafting,  and  of  the  Original 
States  In  ratifying,  the  Constitution  has 
been  proved. 

A  moment  ago  I  quoted  from  the  great 
case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan.  That  case 
involved  an  effort  made  during  the  trou- 
blous days  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  when  tlie  country  was  torn  asun- 
der by  fratricidal  strife,  to  suspend,  In 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  requiring  Indictment 
by  grand  jury  and  trial  and  conviction 
by  a  petit  jury  as  conditions  precedent 
to  Imposing  punishment  for  crime.  It 
was  contended  by  those  who,  In  that 
day,  thought  that  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  be  suspended  in  a  moment 
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of  exigency,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  substitute  mili- 
tary courts  for  civil  courts  in  the  trial  of 
civilians.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  power  to  suspend  constitutional  pro- 
visions existed  was  the  identical  point 
involved  in  the  Milligan  case.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  such  power  did 
not  exist.  In  the  opinion  so  holding, 
Justice  Davis  had  this  to  say: 

Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our 
ancestors,  for  even  these  provisions — 

That  is,  the  provisions  respecting  in- 
dictment by  a  grand  jury  and  trial  by 
jury- 
expressed  In  such  plain  English  words,  that 
It  would  seem  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
not  evade  them,  are  now.  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  70  years,  sought  to  be  avoided. 
Those  great  and  good  men  foresaw  that 
troublous  times  would  arise,  when  rulers 
and  people  would  become  restive  under  re- 
straint, and  seek  by  sharp  and  decisive  meas- 
ures to  accomplish  ends  deemed  just  and 
proper:  and  that  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  would  be  in  peril,  unless 
established  by  Irrepealable  law.  The  history 
of  the  world  had  taught  them  that  what  was 
done  in  the  past  might  be  attempted  in  the 
future.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally 
in  war  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the 
shield  of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Once  again  time  has  proved  the  dis- 
cernment of  our  ancestors.  The  pend- 
ing bill  is  designed  to  circumvent,  evade, 
nullify,  or  suspend  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  are  expressed,  to  borrow 
Justice  Davis'  words  in  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
in  such  plain  English  words  that  it  would 
seem  that  no  man  would  attempt  to  avoid 
them.  Nevertheless  such  attempt  is  be- 
ing made  by  Members  of  the  Congress  it- 
self 176  years  after  some  of  these  words — 
those  incorporated  in  section  2  of  article 
I,  and  section  1  of  article  II.  became  ef- 
fective as  parts  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution. 

If  there  is  anything  settled  beyond  dis- 
pute in  the  field  of  constitutional  law.  it 
is  that  the  2d  section  of  the  1st  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution,  the  1st  section 
of  the  2d  article  of  the  Constitution,  the 
10th  amendment,  and  the  17th  amend- 
ment, vest  in  the  States — and  in  the 
States  alone — the  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  those  eligible  to  vote  in 
both  Federal  and  State  elections,  and 
that  this  power  to  prescribe  such  qual- 
ifications includes  the  power  to  prescribe 
literacy  tests  as  prerequisites  to  the  right 
to  vote. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  pending  bill 
attempts  to  evade,  circumvent,  nullify. 
or  su-spend  the  constitutional  powers  of 
seven  States  to  establish  and  use  literacy 
tests  in  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  seek  to  vote  in  Federal  and 
State  elections  within  their  borders. 

There  is  another  peculiar  provision  in 
the  pending  bill  which  I  do  not  believe  is 
consistent  with  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment .  Apart  from  this 
however,  it  is  certainly  not  consistent 
with  f airplay.  I  refer  to  the  provision 
of  the  bill  which  closes  the  doors  of  every 
courthouse  in  America — except  the  doors 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — to  the  States  and  political 


subdivisions  of  States  which  are  con- 
demned by  the  triggering  process  of  the 
bill  without  a  judicial  trial,  without  evi- 
dence, and  without  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

In  his  argument  in  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
Jeremiah  Black,  the  great  lawyer,  made 
some  observations  which  the  Senate 
should  contemplate  regarding  this  aspect 
of  the  bill. 

I  quote  the  words  of  Jeremiah  Black 
which  are  found  on  pages  63  and  64  of 
the  opinion  in  Ex  parte  Milligan: 

We  all  know  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  men  who  founded  this  Republic  to  put 
the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  person 
In  it  under  the  protection  of  a  regular  and 
permanent  Judiciary,  separate,  apart,  distinct, 
from  all  other  branches  of  the  Government, 
whose  sole  and  exclusive  business  It  should 
be  to  distribute  Justice  among  the  people  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  and  needs  of  each  in- 
dividual. It  was  to  consist  of  courts,  always 
open  to  the  complaint  of  the  injured,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  hear  criminal  accusations  when 
founded  upon  probable  cause;  surrounded 
with  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  and  clothed  with  suffl- 
clent  power  to  carry  their  decrees  into  execu- 
tion. In  these  courts  It  was  expected  that 
Judges  would  sit  who  would  be  upright,  hon- 
est, and  sober  men.  learned  In  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  lovers  of  justice  from  the 
habitual  practice  of  that  virtue;  independ- 
ent, because  their  salaries  could  not  be  re- 
duced, and  free  from  party  passion,  because 
their  tenure  of  office  was  for  life. 

There  is  a  saying  which  all  Americans 
would  do  well  to  remember,  especially 
those  who  are  authorized  to  sit  in  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  Nation: 

For  justice  all  seasons  are  summer,  and 
every  place  a  temple. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  would 
close  the  courthouse  doors  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral courts  sitting  in  the  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  are  condemned  by  the  trig- 
gering device  of  the  bill.  That  provi- 
sion is  Inconsistent  with  the  boast  of 
Americans  that  our  courts  are  always 
open  for  the  doing  of  justice.  It  is  also 
Inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Jere- 
miah Black  that  the  courts  of  this  land 
should  be  surrounded  by  all  the  machin- 
ery necessary  for  the  investigation  of 
truth. 

I  say  this  because  the  bill  would  give 
the  States  and  subdivisions  of  States 
access  to  only  one  court;  and  that  court 
sits  in  a  di-stant  place,  anywhere  from 
250  to  1.000  miles  from  those  States  and 
subdivisions  of  States,  and  from  the  res- 
idences of  witnesses  having  knowledge  of 
the  facts  which  would  necessarily  be  In- 
volved in  trials  in  which  these  States  or 
subdivisions  of  States  might  seek  exon- 
eration from  the  legislative  condemna- 
tion visited  upon  them. 

Sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  the  pending  bill  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent an  investigation  of  the  truth  in  re- 
spect to  the  presumption  which  the  trig- 
gering device  of  the  bill  raises  without 
judicial  trial  or  evidence  or  opportunity 
to  be  heard  to  condemn  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  covered  by  the  bill. 

I  say  this  because  under  rule  45  of  the 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  governing  trials 
In  the  Federal  district  courts,  a  subpena 
from  the  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  effective  no  more  than 


100  miles  from  the  place  where  the  Dis- 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
sits. 

As  a  consequence,  the  States  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  States  which  are  con- 
demned by  the  bill  are  denied  compulsory 
process  to  obtain  witnesses  to  testify  in 
their  behalf.  While  the  bill  would  deny 
that  right  to  certain  States  and  political 
subdivisions  of  States,  the  Constitution 
secures  that  right  to  all  persons  charged 
with  any  crime  against  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, including  those  who  are  charged 
with  treason  against  the  United  States 

In  so  doing,  the  bill  degrades  seven 
States,  or  parts  of  seven  States,  of  this 
Union  to  a  plane  Inferior  to  that  ever 
occupied  in  our  Nation's  history  by  the 
commonest  criminal  charged  with  the 
foulest  crime. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  protect  minorities 
against  arbitrary  action  by  those  in  au- 
thority. The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama 
handed  down  a  decision  on  this  point, 
in  the  case  of  Houston  County  v.  Martin, 
169  Southern  13.  I  read  these  words 
from  page  15  of  that  decision: 

Constitutions  are  not  primarily  designed 
to  protect  majorities,  who  are  usually  able 
to  protect  themselves,  but  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  rights  of  individuals  and  minor- 
ities against  the  arbitrary  actions  of  thon 
in  authority. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  pending 
bill  constitutes  a  bill  of  attainder  and 
an  ex  post  facto  law.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  It  would  condemn  seven  States  or 
parts  of  seven  States  of  violations  of  the 
15th  amendment  without  a  judicial  trial, 
on  the  basis  of  events  which  occurred  in 
the  past  and  not  on  the  basis  of  present 
or  future  events.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  bill  condemns  and  suspends 
four  separate  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  vest  in  the  States  the  power 
to  prescribe  a  literacy  test  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  In  both  Federal  and 
State  elections. 

Finally,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  has  provisions  in  It  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment  or  with  the 
fundamentals  of  fair  play. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  agree  with 
me  as  to  certain  of  the  constitutional 
questions  I  have  raised.  The  proponents 
of  the  bill  state  this  in  substance:  "We 
admit  that  under  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  construing  those  words  of  the 
Constitution,  the  seven  States  that  are 
being  condemned  by  the  triggering  de- 
vice, as  well  as  all  the  other  States  in 
the  Union,  have  the  undoubted  consti- 
tutional power  to  prescribe  a  literacy  test 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to 
vote." 

What  flattering  unction  do  they  lay  to 
their  souls  to  Justify  their  support  of  8 
bill  which  would  deny  to  ceitain  State* 
and  subdivisions  of  States  the  power  to 
exercise  a  constitutional  p>ower  they  con- 
cede such  States  and  subdivisions 
possess? 

They  state  in  substance:  "We  a:e  not 
attempting  to  nullify  the  power  of  these 
States  to  establish  and  use  literacy  tests. 
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^e  are  merely  Insisting  that  Congress 
suspend  the  constitutional  power  of  these 
States  and  subdivisions  to  prescribe  lit- 
eracy tests.  We  would  not  be  so  untrue 
to  the  Constitution  as  to  ask  Congress  to 
nullify  the  constitutional  provisions 
which  vest  In  those  States  the  undoubted 
power  to  prescribe  literacy  tests.  Oh,  no. 
We  would  merely  have  Congress  suspend 
the  power  of  those  States  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  rights." 

If  Congress  can  suspend  the  power  of  a 
State  to  exercise  its  constitutional  rights 
for  1  year.  Congress  can  suspend  the 
power  of  the  State  to  exercise  its  consti- 
tutional rights  for  a  thousand  years. 

I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  challenged  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  every  one  of  the 
600  lawyers  working  under  his  super- 
vision in  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  call  to  my 
attention  a  single  decision  of  any  court 
which  supports  the  proposition  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  suspend  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.    Neither  the 
Attorney  General  nor  any  of  the  at- 
torneys operating   under   the   Attorney 
General  has  been  able  to  produce  any 
such  decision.    To  be  sure,  they  cite  the 
case  of  Louisiana  against   the   United 
States,  In  which  a  decision  was  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  March  8. 
1965,  and  they  claim  that  case  recognizes 
and  sustains  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  a  bill  suspending  the  power  of  seven 
States  to  use  literacy  tests. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  sincerity  and 
solemnity.  I  make  the  statement  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Louisi- 
ana against  the  United  States  bears  about 
as  much  resemblance  to  that  proposition 
as  my  homely  face  bears  to  the  beauteous 
countenance  of  Miss  America. 

The  Louisiana  case  was  tried  in  the 
courts  in  the  manner  in  which  article  III 
of  the  Constitution  contemplates  all  judi- 
cial questions  should  be  tried.  Witnesses 
were  produced  In  the  courts  by  both  the 
Government  and  the  21  parishes  whose 
voting  practices  were  Involved.  It  was 
established  in  that  case  as  a  fact  that 
In  those  parishes  Louisiana  election  of- 
ficials had  used  a  so-called  literacy  or 
understanding  test  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  registering  to  vote,  but  had  failed 
to  apply  such  tests,  or  the  most  stringent 
parts  of  such  tests,  to  members  of  the 
white  race  applying  for  registration. 
As  a  consequence  of  those  established 
violations  of  the  15th  amendment,  the 
number  of  persons  of  the  Caucasian  race 
registered  in  those  21  parishes  far  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  persons  of  the 
Negro  race  registered  in  them. 

Upon  those  facts  being  established,  the 
Federal  district  court  sitting  in  Louisi- 
ana issued  an  Injunction  which  did  not 
attempt  to  deprive  Louisiana  of  the 
power  to  use  the  literacy  test,  but  which 
enjoined  the  election  officials  of  those 
21  parishes  from  using  a  newly  devised 
literacy  or  understanding  test  until  there 
should  be  a  new  registration  of  voters  in 
the  21  parishes. 

That  was  a  proper  decision  under  the 
circumstances  because  it  was  the  only 
way  in  which  the  court  could  require  the 
election  officials  in  those  parishes  to  ap- 


ply the  law  alike  to  men  of  all  races  and 
redress  their  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  prohibits  State  action  deny- 
ing or  abridging  the  rights  of  qualified 
Negroes  to  vote  on  account  of  their  race 
or  color.  The  court  did  not  suspend  the 
power  of  Louisiana  to  use  a  literacy  test. 
In  effect,  the  injimction  stated,  "You 
may  use  the  new  literacy  test  immedi- 
ately in  a  new  registration  of  voters  in 
the  21  parishes  provided  you  administer 
it  alike  to  all  those  who  apply  for  regis- 
tration without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race." 

That  decision  was  reached  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  in  a  judicial  trial  con- 
forming to  due  process.  It  was  not  made 
on  the  ba!3ls  of  a  congressional  condem- 
nation without  judicial  trial  or  evidence. 
The  Republic  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion could  not  endure  if  Congress  had  the 
power  to  suspend  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  even  for  a  limited  period 
of  time.  That  is  true  because,  as  I  re- 
marked a  moment  ago,  if  Congress  can 
suspend  the  constitutional  provisions 
vesting  in  seven  States  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe literacy  tests  as  prerequisites  to 
voting,  then  Congress  can  suspend  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  to  all  the  50  States. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  one  Senator 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  that  the  15th  amend- 
ment is  superior  to  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  is  not  only  absurd, 
but  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  every  de- 
cision involving  the  interpretation  of 
such  amendment  and  the  Constitution. 
Every  decision  on  the  point  holds  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  Interpreted  together,  and  that 
the  15th  amendment  does  nothing 
whatever  except  to  prohibit  a  State 
from  denying  or  abridging  the  right  of 
qualified  citizens  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color.  The  decisions  hold  that 
the  15th  amendment  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  or  to  any  degree  the  power  of 
the  States  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
for  voting  In  any  respect  except  that, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, the  States  may  not  require  that  a 
person  belong  to  a  particular  race  in  or- 
der to  be  permitted  to  vote. 

The  courts  have  declared  time  and 
time  again  that  any  legislation  by  Con- 
gress based  upon  the  15th  amendment 
which  goes  beyond  the  mere  prohibition 
of  the  denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race  is  not  ap- 
propriate legislation  under  the  second 
section  of  the  15th  amendment,  and  for 
that  reason  Is  null  and  void. 

We  have  many  things  for  which  to  be 
thankful,  one  of  which  is,  as  I  stated 
in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States  a  written 
Constitution  which  prescribes  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  Government  and  speci- 
fies how  those  powers  are  to  exercised 
by  the  different  branches  of  such  Grov- 
ernment.  The  bill  Ignores  the  division 
of  powers,  because  it  attempts  to  vest  In 
the  Attorney  General  powers  which  in 
some  instances  are  judicial  and  In  oth- 
er instances  legislative,  although  the  At- 
torney General  is  an  executive  officer. 
But  the  greatest  thing  for  which  we 
have  to  be  thankful  is  that  the  Consti- 


tution was  designed  to  be  a  law  for  rtilers 
as  well  as  for  people ;  a  law  to  govern  not 
only  the  people  of  the  Nation,  but  to 
govern  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
courts.  One  of  the  things  that  insures 
that  is  the  doctrine  that  no  principle  of 
a  written  Constitution  can  be  suspended. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  some  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Alabama  Is  condemned  by  the 
triggering  device  of  the  pending  measure. 
Senators  who  have  been  supporting  the 
bill  have  taken  occasion  to  condemn  Ala- 
bama. They  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  bill  follows  an  attempted  prec- 
edent In  Alabama.  Only  one  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  prior  to  this  time, 
has  any  legislative  body  attempted  to 
suspend  a  provision  of  Its  constitution. 
That  State  was  Alabama.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  in  the 
case  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago, 
Houston  County  against  Martin,  dealt 
with  the  attempt  by  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature to  suspend  a  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Alabama.  It  was  held  In 
that  case  that  that  could  not  be  done. 
The  opinion  stated,  on  page  15.  referring 
to  the  effort  of  the  Alabama  Legislature 
to  suspend  a  provision  of  the  State  con- 
stitution: 

By  the  same  practice,  if  finally  approved 
by  the  courts,  every  right  and  immunity 
protected  by  the  Declaration  of  Rights  may 
be  suspended  to  meet  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, substituting  a  government  of  men  for 
a  government  of  law.  No  such  thought  was 
ever  entertained  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  people  in  its  adoption,  and 
no  such  practice — 

And  I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  these  words — 

and  no  such  practice  has  ever  been  attempted 
in  any  sovereignty  on  earth  existing  under  a 
written  constitution,  except  in  Alabama. 

If  Congress  should  pass  the  bill,  we 
shall  have  to  change  that  phrase  and 
say  that  no  legislative  bodies  In  any  sov- 
ereignties on  the  face  of  the  earth,  hav- 
ing written  constitutions,  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  suspend  any  of  their  provi- 
sions except  the  legislature  of  Alabama 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  again  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  truth  that  no  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
can  be  suspended,  even  in  the  most  trou- 
blous times.  I  read  a  statement  from 
the  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan,  page  121. 
to  this  effect: 

No  doctrine,  involving  more  pernicious  con- 
sequences, was  ever  Invented  by  the  wit  of 
man  than  that  any  of  Its  provisions  can  be 
suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigencies 
of  government.  Such  a  doctrine  leads  di- 
rectly to  anarchy  or  despotism,  but  the  theory 
of  necessity  on  which  it  is  based  is  false; 
for  the  Government,  within  the  Constitution, 
has  all  the  powers  granted  to  it,  which  are 
necessary  to  preserve  its  existence:  as  has 
been  happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the 
great  effort  to  throw  off  Its  just  authority. 

The  tragedy  inherent  in  the  demand 
for  the  passage  of  the  pending  uncon- 
stitutional measure  is  that  Congress  has 
ample  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
enact  laws  which  would  secure  to  every 
person  In  the  United  States  who  is  qual- 
ified to  vote  the  right  to  register  and 
vote.     Indeed,  It  has  already  done  so. 
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The  assertion  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, any  competent  lawyer  can 
secure  the  right  of  every  qualified  per- 
son to  register  in  any  precinct  in  the 
United  States  under  laws  now  available 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  say  this 
because  the  Federal  courts  have  power 
under  existing  laws,  acting  through 
judges  or  through  voting  referees  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges,  to  pass  upon  qual- 
ifications for  voting,  and  to  require  the 
registration  of  every  person  found  quali- 
fied to  vote.  Under  these  statutes,  any 
competent  lawyer  can  secure  the  regis- 
tration of  any  qualified  voter  anywhere 
in  the  Nation.  Instead  of  making  bona 
fide  use  of  such  laws  which  conform  to 
judicial  processes,  we  hear  the  astound- 
ing statement  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  judicial  processes  are  too 
slow  and  cumbersome,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Department  of  Justice  wants 
Congress  to  enact  new  laws  which  will 
condemn  States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  States  without  trial,  without  notice, 
without  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and 
without  evidence. 

That  is  precisely  the  argument  which 
the  lynch  mob  uses.  The  mob  says, 
"We  know  this  man  is  guilty.  If  we  let 
the  courts  first  determine  his  guilt,  it  will 
delay  justice.  Therefore,  we  will  deal 
with  him  without  a  trial." 

The  pending  measure  is  an  affront  to 
constitutional  government.  It  is  an  af- 
front to  f airplay.  If  the  measure  were 
to  be  enacted  and  accepted  as  a  precedent 
by  Congress  for  futvure  legislation,  and 
the  courts  were  to  depart  so  far  from  the 
plain  language  of  the  Constitution  and 
from  all  their  previous  decisions  as  to 
uphold  the  measure  in  its  essential  pro- 
visions, constitutional  government  would 
be  at  an  end  in  America.  We  should 
then  have  reached  the  sad  day  which  was 
described  by  a  great  American  lawyer  and 
a  great  U.S.  Senator.  Daniel  Webster, 
in  these  tragic  but  true  words: 

other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It;  tf  It  exhaust  our 
Treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish  It; 
If  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow 
green  again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  Its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government? 

Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned 
colxunns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture  which  unites  national  sover- 
eignty with  the  State  rights.  Individual 
aectulty,  and  public  prosperity? 

No,  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Lllce  the  Coloeseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mourn- 
ful and  melancholy  immortality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were 
ever  shed  over  the  monxunents  of  Roman  or 
Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the  monuments 
of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or 
Rome  ever  saw — the  edifice  of  constitutional 
American  liberty— (Daniel  Webster.  1832). 

I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  In  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
recognized. 


EXCISE  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  SWEEPSTAKES.  PART 

n 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  announced  that  I  would  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  excise  tax 
reduction  bill  to  provide  that  the  educa- 
tional fundraising  efforts  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  could  receive  at  least 
the  same  favorable  excise  tax  treatment 
which  is  now  accorded  to  private  pari- 
mutual  races,  certain  wagering  in  gam- 
bling casinos,  and  many  other  forms  of 
private  gambling. 

Since  that  announcement,  I  have  re- 
ceived some  questions  about  the  opera- 
tion of  New  Hampshire's  unique  educa- 
tional fundraising  operation  known  as 
the  New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes.  To- 
day, as  part  of  my  continuing  effort  to 
place  the  facts  surrounding  the  sweep- 
stakes before  the  Senate,  In  order  to  have 
my  amendment  considered  on  Its  own 
merits,  I  would  like  to  place  In  the 
Record  some  Information  about  the 
statutory  authority  and  the  operation  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes. 

To  begin  with,  the  New  Hampshire 
Sweepstakes  were  authorized  by  State 
law.  This  law.  chapter  52  of  the  New 
Hampshire  laws  of  1963,  was  enacted  by 
both  houses  of  a  Republican-controlled 
legislature  as  a  result  of  hard  work  by  a 
great  Democratic  legislator,  Hon.  Larry 
Picket,  of  Keene,  N.H.,  and  then  signed 
into  law  by  a  Democratic  (governor,  Gov. 
John  King.  The  law  specified  the  uses 
to  which  proceeds  of  the  sweepstakes 
could  be  put. 

I  read  from  RSA  section  284:  21-j  the 
key  provision  relating  to  use  of  proceeds. 
After  payment  for  prizes  and  adminis- 
tration, this  section  reads: 

Any  balance  remaining  from  such  proceeds 
shall  be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer  who  shall 
keep  the  same  in  a  separate  fund  which  shall 
be  paid  on  December  15  of  each  year  to 
the  school  districts  of  the  State  on  a 
flat  grant  per  resident  pupil  basis.  Such 
grants  shall  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  no  part  of  such  special  fund  shall 
be  diverted,  by  transfer  or  otherwise,  to  any 
other  purposes  whatsoever. 

I  point  out  at  this  time,  and  I  Intend 
to  go  into  greater  detail  on  this  point  at 
some  later  date,  that  all  funds  which 
must  go  toward  the  payment  of  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  come  out  of  this  remain- 
ing balance  for  educational  purposes. 
Thus  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  would  not 
in  all  probability  result  In  increasing 
prizes,  nor  costs  of  administration,  but 
would  have  as  Its  primary  result  the  In- 
crease of  the  moneys  available  for  educa- 
tional purE>oses. 

To  get  back  to  the  statute,  however,  I 
believe  that  its  language  may  be  useful 
in  understanding  just  how  the  sweep- 
stakes operates.  Thus,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  chapter  52,  laws  of 
1963. 


There  being  no  objection,  Chapter  52 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

CHAPTER    52,    LAWS    OF    1963 

An  act  relating  to  the  conduct  of  sweepstake 
races   and   the   sale   of   tickets   thereon 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives   in   general   court  convened: 
52:1  Sweepstakes:  Amend  RSA  284  by  in- 
serting after  section  21   the  following  new 
subdivision : 

Sweepstakes 

284:21-a  State  Sweepstakes  Commission: 
There  shall  be  and  hereby  is  created  a  State 
sweepstakes  commission  consisting  of  three 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  and  may  be 
for  cause  removed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  One 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  1  year,  one 
for  2  years,  and  one  for  3  years,  and  upon 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
3  years.  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment for  the  unexpired  term.  The 
members  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  and  qualified.  No  member  of 
the  commission  shall  have  any  pecuniary 
or  other  interest  in  any  licensee  licensed 
vmder  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  con- 
duct a  sweepstakes  race. 

284:21-b  Organization:  The  commissioners 
shall  select  one  from  their  number  to  be 
chairman  and  another  to  be  secretary  of  tbe 
commission.  Two  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secre- 
tary to  keep  a  record  of  aU  proceedings  d 
the  commission  and  to  preserve  all  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  addressed  to 
its  care. 

284:21-c  Bond:  Members  of  the  conoinli- 
slon  shall  give  bond  to  the  State  in  such 
amount  as  shall  be  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  RSA  92-2  (supp)  as  amended 
by  1957,296:1. 

284:21-d  Compensation:  Each  member  of 
the  commission  shall  receive  a  salary  ol 
$2,400  per  year  and  shall  be  allowed  his  rea- 
sonable expenses,  including  transportation, 
incurred  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  to 
be  audited  and  allowed  by  the  Governor 
and  council. 

284:21-e  Office:  The  commission  shall  have 
an  office  in  Concord. 

284:21-f  Disbursements:  The  compensa- 
tion of  the  commissioners,  expenses  of  the 
commissioners,  compensation  of  assistants 
and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sion. Including  suitable  furniture,  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  office  expense  shall  be 
charged  to  and  paid  out  of  the  funds  received 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision, 
provided  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  un- 
til sufficient  money  has  been  received  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subdivision  to  cover 
said   payments. 

284:21-g  Report  of  the  commission:  The 
commission  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Governor  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February  in  each  year,  Including  therein  an 
account  of  Its  actions,  receipts  derived  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subdivision,  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  application  thereof,  and 
any  recommendation  for  legislation  which 
the     commission  deems  advisable. 

284:21-h  Authorization:  The  sweepstakes 
commission  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract 
with  any  licensee  to  conduct,  within  the 
enclosure  of  any  race  track  of  a  licensee 
where  there  is  held  a  race  or  race  meet  li- 
censed and  conducted  under  this  chapter, 
but  not  elsewhere,  to  conduct  not  over  two 
sweepstakes  races  in  each  calendar  year 
Tickets  for  such  sweepstakes  shall  be  sold 
by  the  sweepstakes  com.nlsslon,  such  sal* 
to  be  made  only  within  such  enclosure  and  in 
State  llqtxor  stores.     The  State  liquor  corn- 
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mission  Is  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  sweepstakes  commission  In  the  sale  of 
tickets  in  State  liquor  stores;  and  proceeds 
of  ticket  sales  shall  be  remitted  by  the  State 
liquor  commission  to  the  State  treasurer  for 
disposition  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

284:21-1  Rules  and  regulations:  The  sweep- 
stakes commission  shall  make  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  holding  and  conducting 
of  such  sweepstake  races  and  the  sales  of 
tickets  thereon  not  inconsistent  with  this 
subdivision  and  shall  be  empowered  to  em- 
ploy such  technical  assistants  and  employees 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision 
as  the  Governor  and  council  shall  authorize. 
Such  assistants  and  employees  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  to  be  established  by 
the  personnel  commission.  The  sweepstakes 
commission  shall  establish  and  fix  the  purses, 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  for  a  single 
calendar  year  the  sum  of  $200,000.  to  be 
awarded  horses  In  said  sweepstakes  races; 
shall  establish  the  price,  to  be  not  more  than 
$3  each,  for  which  tickets  upon  said  sweep- 
stakes shall  be  sold;  shall  establish  the 
method  whereby  tickets  sold  upon  said  sweep- 
stake races  shall  be  determined  to  be  win- 
ning tickets;  and  shall  establish  the  money 
or  prizes  to  be  awarded  holders  of  winning 
tickets. 

284:21-J  Disposition  of  proceeds:  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  RSA  6:11,  the 
sweepstakes  commission  shall  hold  the  pro- 
ceeds of  ticket  sales  in  a  special  fund,  from 
which  it  shall  pay  expenses  incident  to  the 
administration  of  this  subdivision,  such  ex- 
penses to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  printing,  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  tickets,  the  purses  awarded 
horses,  the  prize  money  awarded  the  holders 
of  winning  tickets,  as  well  as  the  net  ex- 
pense Incurred  by  the  licensee  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  conduct  of  said  races.  Any 
balance  remaining  from  such  proceeds  shall 
be  paid  to  the  State  treasurer  who  shall  keep 
the  same  In  a  separate  fund  which  shall  be 
paid  out  on  December  1 5  of  each  year  to  the 
school  districts  of  the  State  on  a  flat  grant 
per  resident  pupil  basis.  Such  grants  shall 
be  used  for  educational  purposes  and  no 
part  of  said  special  fund  shall  be  diverted, 
by  transfer  or  otherwise,  to  any  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

284:21-k  Local  option:  The  following  ques- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  In  cities 
and  towns  on  the  usual  ballot  at  the  biennial 
election  in  November  of  1966  and  at  each 
biennial  election  thereafter:  "Shall  sweep- 
stakes tickets  be  sold  In  this  city  or  town?" 

If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  present 
and  voting  at  any  biennial  election  of  a  city 
or  town  signifies  disapproval  of  the  above 
question,  the  sweepstakes  commission  shall 
not  sell  tickets  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subdivision  in  said  city  or  town. 

If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  present 
and  voting  at  any  biennial  election  of  a  city 
or  town  signifies  approval  of  the  above  ques- 
tion, the  sweepstakes  commission  shall,  if 
possible  imder  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subdivision,  sell  tickets  in  said  city  or  town. 

284:21-1  Effect  on  other  laws:  All  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subdivision  are  hereby  amended  to  the 
extent  of  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision. 

52:2  Interim  local  option:  The  following 
question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in 
all  cities  and  towns  on  a  special  ballot  pre- 
pared by  the  secretary  of  state  at  the  presi- 
dential preference  primary  to  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  In  March  In  1964:  "Shall 
sweepstakes  tickets  be  sold  In  this  city  or 
town?"  The  provisions  of  284:21-k  as  in- 
serted above  by  this  act  authorizing  the 
sweepstakes  commission  to  sell  tickets  or 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  tickets  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  results  of  the  vote  In  cities 
and  towns  provided  for  by  this  section. 


52:3  Takes  effect:  This  act  shall  take  effect 
60  days  after  its  passage. 
Approved  April  30.  1963. 
Effective  date  June  29,  1963. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
a  copy  of  the  authorizing  statute  before 
us,  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  just  how  the  sweepstakes  oper- 
ates. The  New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes 
Commission  has  published  a  very  useful, 
and  brief,  compilation  of  general  infor- 
mation about  its  activities,  entitled  "New 
Hampshire  Sweepstakes  Program/An 
Aid  to  Education."  This  little  pamphlet 
contains  43  questions  and  answers  about 
the  operations. 

Of  particular  relevance  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  Intend  to  offer  are  the 
answers  to  questions  38  and  39,  dealing 
with  the  Federal  wagering  tax.  I  would 
like  to  read  from  the  answer  to  question 
38,  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  with  respect  to  the 
wagering  tax.    It  states: 

There  are  a  number  of  legal  reasons  why 
the  sweepstakes  commission  feels  this  tax 
was  unlawfully  imposed,  but  our  basic  con- 
tention is  that  our  sweepstakes  program, 
whose  net  proceeds  are  distributed  to  public 
education,  is  a  revenue-producing  measure 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  New  Hampshire  and, 
therefore,  not  properly  taxable  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  further,  the  Federal  wager- 
ing tax  statute  makes  specific  exemption  for 
parlmutuel  racetracks  licensed  under  State 
law,  and  Is  so  drafted  as  to  exempt  other 
forms  of  gambling  permitted  by  State  law 
as  a  source  of  State  revenue,  as  in  Nevada. 

While  the  Treasury  seems  to  thus  take 
a  particularly  dim  view  of  the  treatment 
of  the  funds  raised  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  educational  purposes, 
there  is  a  confiict  with  other  Treasury 
decisions  on  the  sweepstakes  relating  to 
its  use  by  profitmaking  firms.  To  quote 
from  the  answer  to  question  39 : 

Sweepstakes  tickets  are  Ideal  gifts  for  all 
occasions.  Internal  Revenue  has  ruled  that 
the  cost  of  sweepstakes  tickets  purchased  by 
business  firms  as  promotional  items  for  cus- 
tomers is  a  deductible  expense  on  their  in- 
come tax  returns. 

Mr.  President,  this  hardly  seems  like 
consistent  treatment,  and  certainly  does 
take  the  steam  out  of  certain  arguments 
advanced  by  the  Treasury  which  are 
based  solely  on  opposition  to  the  concept 
of  sweepstakes.  But  I  Intend  to  discuss 
some  of  the  Treasury  arguments  at  a 
later  date  and  so  I  will  not  continue  along 
this  line  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pamphlet  "New  Hampshire 
Sweepstakes  Program/An  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nxw  Hampshire  Sweepstakes  Program 

BACKGROTJND 

1.  Question.  When  was  the  sweepstakes 
program  established? 

Answer.  Gov.  John  W.  King  signed  the  bill 
legalizing  the  sweepstakes  p»-ogTam  on  April 
30,  1963,  and  It  became  law  60  days  there- 
after. 

2.  Question.  How  much  money  waa  appro- 
priated by  the  legislat\ire  to  Initiate  this 
program? 


Answer.  The  legislature  appropriated 
$250,000  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State. 
The  sweepstakes  commission  used  only 
$85,360.36  to  initiate  the  program  and  this 
amount  was  repaid  to  the  general  fuiui 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  sale  of  tickets 
started. 

3.  Question.  What  were  the  results  of  the 
local  option  voting  of  the  cities  and  towns 
on  March  10, 1964? 

Answer.  Registered  voters  of  each  city  and 
town  voted  by  special  ballot  as  to  whether 
they  desired  sweepstakes  tickets  sold  in  their 
respective  communities.  The  people  voted 
in  a  majority  of  almost  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
sweepstakes  program.  Only  12  towns  of  a 
total  of  237  cities  and  towns  In  New  Hamp- 
shire voted  against  the  program.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  towns  is  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  All  of 
the  cities  and  towns  with  a  State  liquor  store 
or  licensed  race  track  voted  In  fav<»  of  the 
program. 

4.  Question.  Wh.en  did  tickets  go  on  sale 
for  the  first  time? 

Answer.  Tickets  were  sold  at  Rockingham 
Park  race  track  for  the  first  time  on  the 
evening  of  March  12,  1964.  Gov.  John  W. 
King  purchased  the  first  ticket  bearing  No. 
0000001.  The  ticket-dispensing  machines 
were  installed  in  the  State  liquor  stores  dur- 
ing the  week  of  March  23,  1964.  and  these 
Installations   were  completed   by  March  31. 

P>OLICIES    ANn    PROCEDURES 

5.  Question.  Will  maU  orders  for  tickets  be 
accepted? 

Answer.  Mail  orders  for  tickets  will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  commission.  Many  letters 
enclosing  cash  and  checks  for  the  purchase 
of  tickets  have  been  received  and  in  all  In- 
stances have  been  returned  to  the  senders. 
U.S.  postal  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  malls  In  the  purchase  of  tickets. 

6.  Question.  Are  members  of  the  sweep- 
stakes commission  or  its  staff  eligible  for 
prizes? 

Answer.  No,  the  sweepstakes  commission 
has  adopted  a  policy  that  nojpiember  of  the 
commission  or  the  staff  Is  eligible  for  a  prize. 

7.  Question.  Is  it  permissible  for  minors  to 
piirchase  tickets? 

Answer.  Tickets  will  not  be  sold  to  persons 
under  the  age  of  21.  The  same  restriction 
prohibits  minors  from  purchasing  liquor  or 
attending  racetracks  in  New  Hampshire. 

8.  Question.  Can  tickets  be  purchased  in 
the  name  of  a  minor? 

Answer.  It  is  permissible  for  an  adult  to 
purchase  a  ticket  in  the  name  of  a  minor. 

9.  Question.  Where  are  sweepstakes  tickets 
sold? 

Answer.  Tickets  are  sold  only  in  New 
Hampshire  at  State  liquor  stores  and  licensed 
racetracks.  There  are  49  State  liquor  stores 
and  three  licensed  jMU"lniutuel  racetracks; 
Rockingham  Park  Race  Track.  Salem.  N.H.; 
Hinsdale  Raceway,  Hinsdale,  N.H.;  tmd  Cold 
Spring  Park.  Rochester.  N.H.  Tickets  are 
sold  at  Rockingham  Park  Race  Track 
throughout  the  year,  irrespective  of  whether 
a  race  meet  is  in  session.  The  public  will  be 
advised  In  the  event  the  1965  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  should  authorize  additional  out- 
lets for  the  sale  of  tickets. 

10.  Question.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  sweep- 
stakes ticket? 

Answer.  $3. 

11.  Question.  How  are  the  tickets  sold? 

Answer.  They  are  sold  from  speclaUy  de- 
signed ticket-dispensing  machines.  The 
ticlcets  themselves  remain  in  the  machines, 
and  the  purchaser  receives  an  acknowledg- 
ment which  is  ejected  from  the  machine. 
The  acknowledgment  need  not  be  retained  or 
presented  in  order  to  participate  in  prizes. 
It  Is  not  a  claim  on  a  prize  or  a  document 
of  title.  Both  the  tickets  and  acknowledg- 
ments are  printed  on  NCR  (no  carbon  re- 
quired)   paper,   specially   manufactured   for 
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the   New   Hampshire   Sweepstakes   Commis-  throughout  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  are  Answer.  Public    drawings    were    held    at 

slon  and  Incorporating  numerous  safety  fea-  also  cooperating  in  the  program  and  receive  Rockingham  Park  racetrack.  Salem,  Nil.,  on 

^ui-ps  dally  deposits  of  tickets  and  funds  from  each  July    15-16,   July   29-30,   and   September  9, 

12  Question  Is  a  name  and  address  re-  of  the  selling  locations.  1964.  The  drawing  on  July  15-16  was  for  the 
quired  on  the  sweepstakes  ticket?  19.  Question.  What  security  Is  provided  for  first  million   dollars   worth   of  tickets  sold 

Answer   Yes   the  purchaser  prints  a  name  the  sold  tickets  after  they  are  deposited  In  from  March  12  to  May  29.  the  drawing  on 

and  address  on  each  ticket  and  receives  an  the  area  bank?                                  ,       ,  .     ,^  ^""^^  J^^f?.  i^f    ^^t  second   million   dollars 

acknowledgment  of  purchase.    This  acknowl-  Answer.  The  sold  tickets  are  placed  in  the  worth  of  tickets  sold  from  May  29  to  July  8 

edement    contains   the    name    and    address  vault  area  of  the  area  bank  where  they  re-  and  the  drawing  on  September  9  for  tlcketa 

and   ticke'    number      The   acknowledgment  main  until  they  are  microfilmed  by  sweep-  sold  from  July  8  until  September  7,  the  flnal 

Is     nonsalable     and     nontransferable,     and  sUkes    commission    employees.      Thereafter  date  of  sales. 

prizes  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  name  they  are  transported  to  the  Merchants  Na-  26.  Question.  What  were  the  mechanics  of 

and    address   on   the   ticket   which   remains  tional  Bank  in  Manchester  where  they  re-  these  drawings? 

in  the  ticket-dispensing  machine      For  this  main  in  vault  storage  until  time  for  the  pub-  Answer.  At  each  of  the  first  two  drawings 

reason   the  use  of  noms  de  plume  Is  dis-  He  drawings.    The  principal  reason  for  micro-  there  was  a  single  large  plexiglass  drum,  elec- 

couraeed  since  a  winner  who  has  used  a  nom  filming  the  tickets  is  to  Insure  against  any  trically  rotated,  containing  the  sweepstakes 

de  Dlume  may  experience  difficulty  In  pro-  mishap  that  might  occur  In  the  Uansporta-  tickets,   and   a  small   drum   containing  the 

vldine  acceptable  identification  and  there-  tion  of  the  sold  tickets  from  the  area  bank  to  names  of  the  332  horses  nominated  for  the 

after  cashing  his  prize      The  number  that  Is  Merchants  National  Bank.  race.     The  name  of  a  horse  was  drawn  and 

on   the   ticket   and   the   acknowledgment   is  20.  Question.  How  will  the  prize  be  paid  if  thereafter  a  sweepstakes  ticket  was  drawn, 

there   for   accounting   and   Internal   control  a  sweepstakes  ticket  is  made  out  In  more  The  ticket  was  thereby  matched  with  the 

Durposes  and  Is  not  the  basis  for  payment  than  one  name?  horse.     This  process  was   repeated  untU  a 

of  Drtze  Answer.  While   the    sweepstakes   ticket   Is  sweepstakes    ticket    had    been    drawn    and 

13  Question  Is  It  possible  for  a  person  designed  for  only  one  name,  the  prize  will  be  matched  with  each  of  the  332  horses.  In  the 
to  purchase  a  ticket  In  the  name  of  an-  P^ld  to  whatever  name  or  names  appear  on  drawings  on  September  9.  1964.  there  were  4 
other'  *^®   ticket;    for   example.  James   Jones   and  large  drums  containing  sweepstakes  tickets. 

»     „        A   ^«,„^r,  ,,,=«  r„„-,>v,oB»  a  ti<-vet  family;   John  and  Mary  Roe;   Hem-y  Smith  The  name  of  a  horse  was  drawn  from  the 

,    1h    nI;n?o?I^nth^^Po7ex^ple  SSJ  and  others.  small  drum  and  thereafter  a  ticket  from  each 

m  the  name  of  pother      For  example.  U  the  Question.  How  are  prizewinners  notl-  of  the  4  large  drums,  thereby  matching  them 

f.'^'offH.^i    fp  m«v  Jo  .obv  printing  th^  ^^d  and  paid  their  prizes?  with  that  horse.     As  In  the  July  drawings, 

tive  or  ^^^«^^- ^/^J°7^^°.^°  ^y  P^*""^  Answer   Immediately   after   the   drawings  this  process  was  repeated  until  tickets  from 

?,.Tn«^.d  nt^sTwlllbeellKforapS  each  winner  Is  notlfl^il  by  telegram.     After  each  of  the  4  drums  had  been  drawn  and 

the  named  person  will  be  eligible  for  a  prtze^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^  winnings  matched  with  the  332  horses.     There  was  a 

14.  Question.  IS  it  Pej™'f^!°  f  ^  °"^^^  are  deposited  at  the  Merchants  National  complete  series  of  prizes  starting  with  $100.- 
tlcket  in  the  name  of  a  social,  business,  char-  ^^^^  Manchester.  N.H..  to  the  names  and  000  for  each  million  dollars  worth  of  tickets 
Itable.  or  religious  organization  /  addresses  of  the  winners.    The  prizewinners  sold,  and  in   the  1964  sweepstakes  there  were 

Answer.  A  ticket  may  be  purchased  in  the  ^^  thereafter  paid  through  normal  commer-  six  complete  series  of  prizes, 

name  of  any  of  the  above  described  organlza-  ^^^^  ^^^^  channels.    This  is  true  of  both  New  27.  Question.  How     many     prize    winners 

tlons.  and  any  prize  would  be  paid  to  sucn  Hampshire   and    out-of-state   winners.     Of  were  there  In  the  1964  sweepstakes  program? 

orgamzatlon    as    Its    name    appears    on    tne  ^^^^^^    ^   prizewinner    may    appear    at    the  Answer.  There    were    1992    prize    winners 

ti^'^et.  bank  In  person  to  claim  his  prize.  who  shared  $1,800,000  In  prizes.     The  prize 

15.  Question.  May  tickets  be  pixrchased  by  22.  Question.  Is  the  amount  of  prize  win-  winners  were  from  37  States,  the  District  of 
persons  who  do  not  reside  in  New  Ramp-  ^Ings  determined  by  the  drawings?  Columbia.  Canal  Zone,  Ireland,  and  Canada, 
shire''  Answer.  The  drawings  are   used   to  draw  28.  Question.  What  was  the  purse  for  the 

Answer.  Nonresidents  may  purchase  tick-  tickets  at  random  and  match  them  with  all  1964  sweepstakes  race? 

ets  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  authorized  loca-  Worses  nominated  for  the  race.    The  amount  Answer.  The    purse    for    the    1964   sweep- 

tions  either  in  their  own  names  or  the  names  ^f  ^j^g  prizes  Is  determined  by  whether  the  stakes  race  was  $125,000  added.     The  word 

and  addresses  of  others.  horse  runs  in  the  race  and,  if  so.  where  It  "added"    means    that    all    of    the    nominat- 

16.  Question.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  finishes.  At  the  time  the  drawings  are  con-  Ing,  entry  and  starting  fees  are  added  to 
number  of  tickets  which  may  be  purchased?  ducted,  the  Identities  of  the  horses  that  will  the  purse.    The  total  purse  for  the  1964  race 

Answer.  A  purchaser  may  buy  only  10  tick-  run  in  the  race  are  not  known;  however,  everj-  amounted     to    $144,820.      There    were    333 

ets   at   any   one   time   through   the    ticket-  ticket    drawn    and    matched    with    a   horse  horses  nominated  for  the  race  and  11  horses 

dispensing  machines.  This  policy  was  adopt-  nominated  for  the  race  wins  a  minimum  of  actually  ran. 

ed  by  the  commission  to  prevent  a  machine  several  hund^ji  dollars.  29.  Question.  What  horses  shared  in  the 

from  being  tied  up  for  an  undue  period  of  consolation  prize  ptirse  for  the  1964  race? 

time  where  a  purchaser  is  buying  tickets  In  Answer.  The  first  four  horses  finished  as 

quantities  of  more  than  10.  and  where  there  In  the  1965  sweepstakes  there  will  be  100  jonows: 

Is  a  line  of  persons  desiring  to  buy  tickets,  consolation  prizes  for  each  $1  million  worth  „*»,«,.              *              .«.  „o 

In   the   event  a   Person  wl^es   to  purchase  of  tickets  sold.     These  prizes  will   be  $150      1.  Roman  Brother.  65  percent $94,133 

JS>reVan  10  tlcSrhe  may   d^  s^by T-  each  If  not  over  3  million  tickets  are  sold  2.  Knightly  Manner,  20  percent....     28.964 

turning  to  the  attendant  and  purchasing  the  and  $200  each  If  over  3  million  tickets  are     3.  Purser^  10  percent             14, 4M 

additional  tickets,  not  to  exceed  10  at  a  given  sold.    After  the  tickets  have  been  drawn  and     4.  Phantom  Shot.  5  percent 7. 241 

time.     The   ticket-dispensing   machine   may  matched  with  all  horses  nominated  for  the  gg    Question.  What   amount   was   realized 

be  activated  for  no  more  than  10  tickets  at  race,  an  additional   100  sweepstakes  tickets  j^om  the  1964  sweepstakes  program  for  dis- 

one  time.     Special  arrangements  have  been  will  be  drawn  from  each  drum  as  consolation  trlbutlon  to  public  education? 

made  for  volume  purchases  where  a  quantity  prizes.    The  owners  of  these  tickets  will  each  Answer.  The  net  proceeds  amounted  to  $2,- 

of  tickets  is  desired.  ^^  e^^^^er  $150  or  $200,  depending  upon  the  768.088.59.     The  State  treasurer  distributed 

17.  Question.  What  are  the  arrangements  total  number  of  tickets  sold.  these  proceeds  on  December  15.  1964.  to  all 
for  vol-ame  purchases?  ^3.  Question.  What  determines  whether  a  ^j  ^j^g  g^^^g  school  districts  on  a  flat  grant 

Answer.  There  are  volume  sales  windows  at  ^°I!fZ«i '"^/."iV^^.'^ilf^iei^^    «#   ♦»,-   v,^,-  P"  resident  pupil  basis.     This  amounts  to 

Rockingham    Park    Racetrack.    Salem.    N.H.  Answer.  This   Is   a  decision   of  the  horse  $24.15  per  pupil. 

Purchasers  can  submit  lists  of   names  and  "J.o"  tT  ifAf.J"?^  »n,^  «i^H  J^r.t,l°Jf^^^^  31.  Question.  What  were  the  expenses  for 

addresses  at  these  windows  and  sales  clerks  ll^^^^^^^^^^lJ!  wc!  ^  ^  tlT^lrF    w!  *^e  ^964  sweepstakes  program,  and  what  was 

Will  process  the  tickets  through  an  electric  ^tii  nof  niv  tht^  «rtH.^nn«i  f^l  ZZ..  ^l  ^^^  distribution  of  the  gross  proceeds  on  ft 

'^  ,.      ...^   ..  w            _     1  1     »4.__i •«*  ~~  Will  not  pay  these  adaltlonal  fees  unless  he  »,_-„„„»or»«  Knoioo 

typewriter  that  has  a  special  attachment  on  x,.,.-„..  hu  horse  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  Percentage  basis? 

the  carriage.     Persons  or  organlzatlona  de-  ^^[^^X^^  r„  t^»^„r«      v^^V^\o^^  Il^L^  Answer.  The  expenses  totaled  $583,415.63. 

siring  to  purchase  tickets  in  volume  may  de-  sf„\i3^.ii    the  n^r^inat?L  fee  Is  »lT  the  '^^^^  includes  the  $100,000  contributed  as  the 

sire  to  contact  the  sweepstakes  commission  ^„.,",Ir«;  nnn  fJ^^lnt  »♦! Jf,,„  L!  .1  =^  State's  share  of  the  purse  for  the  race  plus 

at  its  Office  in  Concord.  N.H.  TVZs'lr^t  ^ no'i^n^/eH/ MaVch"?:  f if  .«^^^«  Cke^  'bv^  T^' '^^^'^T^'Z 

18.  Question.  Is  electronic  data  processing  iggg      Th^  invitations  have  been  sent  out  *^^  f'^l^  °^  „"''''!h  ^^  Jc  o    f«,w« 
equipment  used  to  account  for  the  tickets  by  the  New  Hampshire  Jockey  Club  to  horse  Percentage  breakdown  Is  as  follows. 

and  funds?  owners  throughout  the  Nation.  ''^''xo  0 

Answer.  The    Merchants    National    Bank.  thx  1 964  swEiPSTiUCES  program                   phI?,"°" """ 314 

Manchestw.  N.H..  Is  the  clearinghouse  bank  „..«..„                   .,  ^.  ^                 ,^      Prizes Ji« 

to  receive,  process,  and  record  all  tickets  and  ,  24^ Question.  How  many  tickets  were  sold     Expenses 10-2 

funds    as  well  as  to  provide  vault  storaee  ^°^  *^®  ^^®'*  sweepstakes  race?  Federal    wagering  tax.   Including  tax 

lunas    as  well  as  to  proviae  vault  storage  Answer.  A   total   of   1.910,031    sweepstakes  stamps                                               —    10-3 

for   the   tickets.     This  bank   has  the   mort  tickets,    representing    $5,730,093    were    sold         "^'^P"" — 

moaern   tjrpe  of   electronic   data  processing  from  March  12  to  September  7.  1964.  "^^^  '^*'  sweepstakes  program 

equipment;   daily  computer  reports  account  25.  Question.  How    many    drawings    were  32.  Question.  When  did  tickets  go  on  sale 

for  the  sale  of  tickets  at  each  location.    Banks  held  In  the  1964  sweepstakes  program?  for  the  1965  sweepstakes? 
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Answer.  Tickets  for  the  1965  sweepstakes 
went  on  sale  at  Rockingham  Pyk  and  Hins- 
dale Raceway  on  September  fS,  1964.  and  at 
the  49  State  liquor  stores  on  September  9, 
1964. 

33.  Question.  When  will  the  drawings  be 
held  In  1965? 

Answer.  It  Is  possible  that  the  first  million 
dollars  worth  of  tickets  sold  will  be  drawn 
in  March  or  April  1965.  Other  drawings  will 
probably  take  place  In  J\ily  and  August. 
The  number  of  drawings  will  depend  on  the 
volume  of  ticket  sales  for  the  1965  race.  The 
public  will  be  notified  In  advance  of  each 
drawing. 

34.  Question.  Will  the  drawings  be  held  In 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  1964  sweepstakes? 

Answer.  The  mechanics  of  the  drawings 
will  be  the  same  except  for  the  consolation 
prizes  which  have  been  added  to  the  1965 
prize  schedule.  After  tickets  have  been  drawn 
and  matched  with  all  horses  nominated  for 
the  race,  tliere  will  be  100  tickets  drawn 
from  each  drum  as  consolation  prizes. 

35.  Question.  How  many  prizes  will  there 
be  and  in  what  amounts  for  the  1965  sweep- 
stakes? 

Answer.  Depending  on  the  number  of 
tickets  sold,  there  will  be  thousands  of  prizes 
ranging  up  to  as  high  as  $100,000.  A  com- 
plete series  of  prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
each  million  dollars  of  gross  revenue.  Each 
series  will  consist  of  as  many  prizes  as  there 
have  been  horses  nominated,  plus  100  con- 
solation prizes.  The  sweepstakes  commission 
will  award  In  prizes  35  percent  of  the  total 
gross  revenue  where  not  over  3  million  tickets 
are  sold  and  40  percent  if  over  3  million 
tickets  are  sold.  Prizes  for  each  series  will 
be  awarded  as  follows: 


Owner  of  ticket  on  winning  horse.  _ 

Owner  of  ticket  on  second  horse 

Owner  of  ticket  on  third  horse 

Owner  of  ticket  on  fourth  horse 

Owners  of  tickets  on  other  starters 

share  in  a  pool  of 

Owners  of  tickets  on  nonstarters 
sh.Tre  in  a  pool  of: 

If  not  over  3  million  tickets  are 
sold 

If  over  3  million  tickets  are  sold. 


$100.  000 
50. 000 
25.000 
12,  500 

27.  500 


120.  000 
165. 000 


CONSOLATION    PRIZES 

For  each  million  dollars  of  tickets  sold, 
there  will  be  100  consolation  prizes. 

If  not  over  3  million  tickets  are  sold,  100 
prizes  of  $150  each. 

If  over  3  million  tickets  are  sold,  100  prizes 
of  8200  each. 

36.  Question.  What  Is  the  purse  for  the 
1965  sweepstakes  race? 

Answer.  The  purse  for  the  1965  race  Is 
1250,000  added.  The  sweepstakes  conunls- 
sion  is  contributing  $200,000  and  Rocking- 
ham Park  race  track  $50,000.  The  nominat- 
ing, entry,  and  starting  fees  are  added  to 
these  amounts.  The  1965  sweepstakes  race 
Will  be  the  richest  race  for  3 -year-olds  In 
the  world. 

37.  Question.  When  yrtll  the  1965  sweep- 
stakes race  be  held? 

Answer.  The  1965  sweepstakes  race  will  be 
run  at  Rockingham  Park  race  track  In  Sep- 
tember 1965.  The  exact  date  will  not  be 
known  until  the  dates  of  the  thoroughbred 
racing  season  for  1965  at  Rockingham  Park 
are  decided.  These  dates  will  not  be  known 
until  the  early  part  of  1965. 

GENERAL     INFORMATION 

38.  Question.  Has  the  sweepstakes  com- 
mission contested  the  ruling  of  Internal 
revenue  as  to  the  10  percent  Federal  wager- 
ing tax? 

fl.^^'er.     The    State   of   New   Hampshire, 
aiea  suit  against  the  U.S.  Government  on 

7^'^  "■  ^-  ^^^^'  f°^  t^^e  return  of  $587.- 
'U4.04  together  with  Interest  provided  by 
!y[-  This  amount  Includes  the  10  percent 
nm.*!^  wagering  tax  and  the  tax  stamps 
purchased  for  each  seller  of  sweepstakes 
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tickets.  There  are  a  number  of  legal  rea- 
sons why  the  sweepstakes  commission  feels 
this  tax  was  unlawfully  Imposed,  but  our 
basic  contention  Is  that  oiu:  sweepstakes 
program,  whose  net  proceeds  are  distributed 
to  public  education,  Is  a  revenue  producing 
measxire  of  the  sovereign  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and,  therefore,  not  properly  taxable  by 
the  Federal  Government;  further,  the  Fed- 
eral wagering  tax  statute  was  Intended  to 
Identify  illegal  bookmakers  and  tax  their 
gross  income.  This  Federal  statute  makes 
specific  exemption  for  parimutuel  race  tracks 
licensed  under  State  law,  and  Is  so  drafted 
as  to  exempt  other  forms  of  gambling  per- 
mitted by  State  law  as  a  source  of  State 
revenue,  as  In  Nevada. 

39.  Question.  Have  business  firms  pur- 
chased tickets  as  gifts  for  their  employees 
or  as  promotional  Items  for  their  customers? 

Answer.  Yes.  a  number  of  firms  have  done 
this.  In  fact,  sweepstakes  tickets  are  Ideal 
gifts  for  all  occasions.  Internal  Revenue  has 
ruled  that  the  cost  of  sweepstakes  tickets 
purchased  by  business  firms  as  promotional 
items  for  customers  Is  a  deductible  expense 
on  their  Income  tax  returns. 

40.  Question.  Are  the  tickets  and  ac- 
knowledgments  printed   on  safety  paper? 

Answer.  Safety  paper  Is  specially  manu- 
factured for  the  New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes 
Commission  and  printed  by  Royal  Business 
Forms.  Nashua,  N.H.,  with  several  additional 
safety  features.  Since  the  tickets,  on  which 
all  prizes  will  be  based,  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  commission.  It  Is  Impossible  for 
counterfeit  tickets  to  enter  the  system.  The 
tickets  are  in  continuous  form  In  consecu- 
tive numbers  and  this  feature  provides  in- 
ternal safeguards,  quick  accountability,  and 
expeditious  filing. 

41.  Question.  What  does  the  staff  of  the 
sweepstakes  commission  consist  of  at  the 
present  time? 

Answer.  The  staff  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing employees:  executive  director,  executive 
officer  in  charge  of  field  operations,  executive 
officer  in  charge  of  systems  control.  4  su- 
pervisors. 2  assistant  supervisors,  4  main- 
tenance repairmen,  2  stenographers,  1 
accountant,  and  a  clerk-typist  for  a  total  of 
17  persons.  Sales  of  tickets  at  the  race 
tracks  are  handled  by  sales  clerks  employed 
by  the  sweepstakes  commission  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  Persons  selling  tickets  at  the 
State  liquor  stores  are  employees  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Liquor  Commission. 

42.  Question.  What  did  the  sweepstakes 
commission  pay  the  State  liquor  commission 
for  the  sale  of  sweepstakes  tickets  at  their 
locations  for  the  1964  sweepstakes? 

Answer.  The  State  liquor  commission  was 
paid  $125,091.28  for  its  services. 

43.  Question.  What  are  the  principal  ob- 
jectives of  the  sweepstakes  commission? 

Answer.  The  principal  objectives  are  to 
establish  an  honest,  efficient,  workable  pro- 
gram that  will  encourage  and  promote  the 
sale  of  tickets,  thereby  providing  substan- 
tial revenue  for  public  education. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  that  the  Record  is  complete  as  to 
the  legal  authority  for  the  sweepstakes 
and  its  method  of  operation.  In  the  days 
to  come,  I  hope  to  examine  in  greater  de- 
tail the  arguments  for  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  the  excise  tax  reduction 
bill. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  of  May  19, 
1965,  until  Monday,  May  24,  1965,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  21,  1965: 

Alternate  Governor  op  International 
Monetary  FVnd 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
AND  Development 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a  term 
of  5  years. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  May  21,  1965: 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
LaVern  R.  Dllweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 

Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 

of  3  years  from  October  22. 1964. 

Department  of  Justice 

Fred  Moore  Vinson.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Edwin  L.  Weisl.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Don  J.  Young,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

James  E.  Doyle,  of  Vvisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Wisconsin. 

Lawrence  Gubow.  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving 
in  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  Mar.  16, 1965.) 

Newell  A.  George,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving  In  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
Mar.  28,  1965.) 

Ernest  W.  Rivers,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  P.  Hoey,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now 
serving  In  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  Apr.  13,  1965.) 

W.  Arthur  Garrlty,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  is  now 
serving  in  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  Apr.  12.  1965.) 

Raymond  J.  Pettine,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving 
in  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  Apr.  13,  1965.) 

Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  (He  is  now  serving  In 
this  office  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pired Apr.  13.  1965.) 

Edward  F.  Boardman.  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serv- 
ing In  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  Apr.  13, 1965.) 

F.  Russell  Mlllln,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving 
In  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  Mar.  28. 1965.) 

Justin  J.  Mahoney,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  is  now 
serving  In  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  May  5,  1965.) 

William  T.  Thurman,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term 
of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving  In  this  office 
under  and  appointment  which  expired  May 
5, 1965.) 
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Joseph  P.  Klnneary.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving 
In  this  ofBce  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  May  15.  1965.) 

Lawrence  M.  Henry,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  (He  is  now  serving  In  this 
oflQce  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
May  1.  1965.  > 

Harold  D.  Beaton,  of  Michigan,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  Terrill.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving  In  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
April  13.  1965.) 

E.  Herman  Burrows,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He 
is  now  servln?  In  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  April  17,  1965.) 

Paul  D.  Sossamon.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He 
Is  now  serving  in  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  April  17.  1965.) 

Francis  M.  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal!  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  is  now  serving 
In  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  April  13.  1965.) 

OUn  N.  Bell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  V3  marshal 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving  In  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
April  13.  1965.) 

George  A.  Bayer,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the  term 
of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving  in  this  office 
under  an  appointment  which  expired 
April  13,  1965  ) 

Covell  H.  Meek,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  (He  Is  now  serving  In  this 
office  under  an  appointment  which  expired 
April  13.  1965.) 

Joseph  N.  Tlerney.  of  Illlnola,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (He  is  now  serving 
In  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expired  April  13, 1965.) 

Postmasters 

ALAB.^MA 

J.  B.  Skates,  Bessemer. 
Ralph  L.  Newsom,  Georglana. 
Agnes  J.  Thompson.  Midway. 

COLORADO 

Claudius  E.  Allbee.  Alamosa. 
Ole  H.  Lee.  Arriba. 

Battle  A.  Myers,  Association  Camp. 
Hllma  J.  Madison.  Cope. 
Laurell  E.  Julius,  Evergreen. 
Frederick  M.  Struck,  Fort  Lupton. 
Wilbur  D  Kaufman,  Genoa. 
Carroll  E.  Byerrum,  Grand  Valley. 
Clifford  E.  Anderson,  Grover. 
Margaret  S.  Wlllits.  Haswell. 
James  W.  Casteel.  Holly. 
Cletus  M.  Gilleland.  Manassa. 
Goldle  L.  Simpson.  Monument. 
Velda  P.  Tucker.  Snowmass. 

FLORID  \ 

Donald  P.  Totman,  Apalachicola. 

GEORGLA 

Harry  L.  King.  Brlnson. 
R.  Lester  Wall.  Columbus. 
Clifford  A  Pickens.  Fitzgerald 
Lindsey  H  Epps.  Marietta. 
Fred  L.  Cowart.  Metter. 
Helen  M  O'Hearn.  Parrott. 
Ernest  L.  O'Brien.  Surrency. 
Chester  C.  Alderman,  Valdosta. 

IDAHO 

Paul  M.  Thornton.  Clark  Fork. 
Margens  S.  Altom.  Oakley. 


ILLINOIS 

Shirley  J.  Weaver,  Carbon  Cliff. 
John  D.  Frye.  Clssna  Park. 
Donald  W.  Benbrook,  Long  Point, 
Joseph  E.  Cavalier,  Maywood. 
George  R.  Kohlmiller.  Moro. 

INDIANA 

James  R.  Zoll,  Bluffton. 

Robert  L.  Lewis.  Campbcllsburg. 

M.  Melberta  Clerget,  Chalmers. 

Howard  E.  Schwartz,  CralgvlUe. 

Robert  W.  Rushton.  Monrovia. 

Virgil  P.  Morris.  Jr.,  New  Ross. 

Verl  L.  Gray,  Sidney. 

Herbert  E  Raymond.  West  Newton. 

IOWA 

William  E.  Rhoten.  Carlisle. 
Dennis  S.  Brannan,  Coon  Rapids. 
Merton  V.  Johnson.  Grlnnell. 
Kenneth  P.  Reed,  New  Virginia. 
Howard  J.  Hughes.  Norwalk. 
Thomas  L.  McDermott.  Oto. 
Gladys  E  Pomeroy.  Pacific  Junction. 
Roger  E.  McCormick,  Renwlck. 
Oliver  W.  Goldsmith.  Salem. 
Joseph  R.  Gamble.  Spirit  Lake. 
Maurice  A.  Clemens.  West  Point. 
John  H.  Petersen.  Wyoming. 

KANSAS 

Philip  E.  Travis,  Eskrldge. 

Blanche  L.  Bell,  Isabel. 

J.  Ernestine  Cannon,  Latham. 

KENTUCKY 

Robert  L.  Collier,  Crittenden. 
James  O.  Clark,  Newport. 

LOUISIANA 

M.  Mildred  Thomas,  SpearsvlUe. 

MAINS 

Donald  S.  Bradstreet.  Albion. 
Colby  A.  Davis.  Canton. 
Everett  B.  Lenentine.  Montlcello. 
Robert  L.  Sutherland,  Portage. 

MARYLAND 

Ralph  H.  Barrett,  Blandensburg. 
Stanley    C.    Day.    Jr..    Raudallstown. 
Alice  I.  Baker,  St.  James. 

MICHIGAN 

Dorothy  M.  Carrlngton,  Bay  Port. 
Donald  F.  Seiser,  Deerfleld. 
Nellie  M.  Canfleld.  Mulllken. 
Helen  H.  DeVol.  Old  Mission. 
Edward  A.  Chorman,  Sparta. 

MINNESOTA 

Marian  L.  Peterson,  Afton. 
Thomas  E.  Devine.  Belle  Plalne. 
Edward  E  Groff,  Clarks  Grove. 
Frank  P.  Blatnlk.  Duluth. 
Genevieve  K.  Billiet,  Nassau. 
Daniel  R.  Culhane.  Rushford. 
Delbert  E.  Lutterman.  Sherburn. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Raoul  K.  Read.  Louin. 

Walter  F.  Turcotte,  Jr.,  Waveland. 

MISSOURI 

John  E.  Daniels.  Klrksvllle. 
David  A.  Hoverson.  St.  Joseph, 
Henry  A.  Tucker.  Stockton. 
W.  Kent  Welgman,  Weston. 

MONTANA 

Jean  P.  Pedersen.  Lolo. 
Nels  O.  Peterson,  Nashua. 

KEBRASKA 

Lois  I.  Huffer,  Monroe. 

NEVADA 

Ardith  C.  Burrell.  Crystal  Bay. 
Lisa  A.  Butters,  Tuscarora. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Lemuel  C.  Earley.  Lakehurst. 
Theodore  J.  Hirst.  Lincroft. 
William  L.  Krieger.  Maplewood. 
William  L.  Rose.  Montclair. 
Robert  W.  Kldd,  Jr.,  Penns  Grove. 


NEW    MEXICO 

Betty  C.  Ortega.  Prewltt. 

NEW    YORK 

William  H.  Roberts.  Blossvale. 
Rose  M.  Hogle.  Clinton  Corners. 
Lynn  A.  Harris,  Morris. 
Elizabeth  D.  Baker.  Setauket. 
William  W.  Thomas.  Stlttvllle. 
Vincent  J.  Boccallnl.  Valley  Cottage. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

M.arvin  A.  Rlvenbark.  Currle. 
Frank  Ramsey.  Marshall. 
E.  June  Martin,  Jr.,  Mount  Olive. 
William  R.  Ray,  Naklna. 

OHIO 

Clarence  S.  Braun,  Coldwater. 
Ruth  L.  Hudson.  Dunbrldge. 
Eugene  Bailey.  Franklin  Furnace. 
Lloyd  O  Smith,  Little  Hocking. 
Beverly  J.  Neightwr,  Thurston. 

OKLAHOMA 

Wlnton  L.  Cox.  Boise  City. 
Geraldlne  L.  Tuxhorn.  Helena. 
William  I.  Rains.  Krcbs. 
Dorothy  W.  Orr.  Mill  Creek. 
Herbert  W.  Laird.  Olustee. 
William  J.  Hutcheson,  Waurika. 

OREGON 

Arnold  W.  Wheeler,  Hood  River. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William  F.  Jung.  Baden. 
David  E.  Best.  Cailensburg. 
Richard  C.  McLitughlin.  Corry. 
Margery  B.  Lehman,  Duke  Center. 
Nicholas  C.  Nachman,  East  Springfield. 
Eslle  L.  Emerson,  Genesee. 
Adeline  M.  Waters.  Glfford. 
William  H.  Couch.  Greenville. 
Hazel  I.  Suain.  Hazel  Hurst. 
Russell  R.  Weaver,  Jack.son  Center. 
Charles  M.  Griffith,  MahafTey. 
William  F.  Farrell,  Middleport. 
Donald  J.  Bogert.  North  East. 
James  T.  Rorke,  Northumberland. 
Thomas  H.  Beaccle,  Riverside. 
Allen  Adam  Kleintop,  Saylorsburg. 
William  K.  Whiteford,  Shlremanstown. 
William  J.  Shields,  Tldloute. 
William  M.  Pickens,  Tlonesta. 
Walter  S.  Morrison,  Jr.,  Transfer. 
Charles  W.  Plunkett.  Turtlepolnt. 
Florence  E.  Miller,  Utlca. 
Morris  F.  Good.  Willlamsport. 
Carlton  I.  Olsen.  YoungsvlUe. 

PUERTO    Rico 

HelgaPranco-Cabrero,  San  Sebastian. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Hector  J.  Fontaine,  Jr.,  Woonsocket. 

SAMOA 

Jane  T.  Uhrle.  Pago  Pago. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Ray  D.  Martin,  Pellon. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

John  H.  Schroeder,  Planklnton. 

TENNESSEE 

John  C.  Shelton,  Charletson. 
Geraldlne  G.  Carpenter,  Corryton. 
James  C.  Tyner,  Dunlap. 
Gerald  M.  Short.  Hornbeak. 
Willis  R.  Byrd,  Sneedvllle. 

TEXAS 

Payteen  Moorhouse.  Benjamin. 
Gld  R.  Davidson,  Brazoria. 
Cloyce  W.  Floyd,  I>awson. 
Glen  A.  McDonald.  Frlendswood. 
Mllburn  B.  Holmes,  Joaquin. 
Crook  T.  Waller.  Kermlt. 
Gladys  G.  Trantham.  NeedvlUe. 
Hubert  J.  Moseley,  Rochelle. 
E.  Nathan  Eldrldge.  Wylle. 
Paul  B.  Foster,  Yantls. 

UTAH 

O.  Vernal  Seamons,  Hyde  Park. 
M3Ttle  H.  Davis,  Mexican  Hat. 
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VERMONT 

Timothy  M.  Donahue,  Jr.,  Northfleld. 

VIRGINIA 

jjary  C.  Tralnham,  Beaverdam. 
Elbert  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Bristol. 
Tliomas  C.  Emory,  Chase  City, 
Edward  S.  Hampton,  HlUsviUe. 
Louise  H.  Miller,  Topping. 
Henley  C.  Davis,  Woodlawn. 

VIRGIN     ISLANDS 

Gustave  Frorup.  Chrlstlansted. 

WASHINGTON 

Ethel  J.  Miller.  Colbert. 
John  C.  Bold,  Marysvllle. 
Thelma  M.  Erlckson,  Ocean  City. 
AsaL.  Baker,  Seavlew. 

WESV     VIRGIN  U 

Myrna  F.  Promt,  Hansford. 

WISCONSIN 

Norbert  H.  Hillebrand,  Cross  Plains. 
Robert  L.  Seifert,  Eagle  River. 
Walter  R.  Schocnherr.  Hamburg. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Dr.  Henry  Bucklew.  national  chaplain, 
VFW  U.S.A.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  and  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, thank  You  for  permitting  us  to  be 
bom  and  live  at  this  unique  time  in 
American  history.  You  made  the  heav- 
ens, earth,  and  our  hearts.  You  know  the 
function  of  each,  so  we  offer  thanks  that 
You  have  not  neglected  us  as  we  often  do 
You.  We  stand  in  need  now  for  so  many 
things  You  have  told  us  to  ask,  so  here's 
our  request. 

We  need  answers  to  many  of  life's  com- 
plex problems  and  questions.  We  do  not 
even  know  all  the  questions,  let  alone  the 
answers.    You  know  both. 

This  honored  body  especially  needs 
daily  divine  guidance,  making  decisions 
affecting  millions,  yes,  even  the  whole 
world.  Make  them  know  the  opportuni- 
ties for  good  are  unlimited  and  their 
power  to  do  harm  is  unequaled.  Help  all 
of  us  to  be  able  to  overcome  temptations, 
and  never  put  a  price  tag  on  our 
principles. 

May  our  number  one  concern  be  to  do 
the  most  good  for  the  masses  and  protect 
the  individual  rights  of  every  citizen. 

We  remember  our  President  in  this 
solemn  moment.  May  we  pray  for  him 
more  than  we  criticize.  Give  him  and  his 
family  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
strength  and  courage  to  meet  every  chal- 
lenge of  the  most  powerful  oflBce  in  the 
world.  He  is  a  failure  without  You,  so 
nelp  him  daily  we  earnestly  pray. 

May  this  body  have  assurance  they 
nave  millions  of  loyal  faithful  guards  in 
the  VFW  and  other  veterans  organiza- 
tions helping  support  their  every  act  to 
oner  freedom  and  hope  to  the  enslaved 
around  the  world.  Help  us  to  meet  the 
acid  test  in  peacetime  as  we  met  the  test 
l^  tears,  blood,  and  lives  during  the  hot 
wars. 

Realizing  our  great  country  does  not 
owe  veterans  a  living  but  also  realizing 
^natever  type  of  life  we  have,  we  cer- 
«iniy  owe  to  all  veterans,  we  want  to 


be  patriotic  in  peacetime  and  jealous  of 
those  freedoms  we  have  left.  We  want 
God  put  back  in  first  place  in  America, 

Thank  You  for  our  1,300,000  members 
of  the  VFW.  We  hallow  the  memory  of 
our  war  dead  and  remember  thousands 
now  existing  in  our  veterans  hospitals, 
known  to  us  as  the  living  dead — war  cas- 
ualties— grim  reminders  of  the  horrors 
of  war. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  there  are  no 
atheists  or  Communists  in  our  great  or- 
ganization— all  100  percent  American. 

Help  us  continue  our  goals  to  con- 
quer outer  space  but  never  let  up  with 
our  dream  of  learning  to  live  in  peace 
with  all  mankind  on  earth. 

Those  in  whom  we  have  the  least  con- 
fidence, help  us  to  love  and  pray  for  them 
the  most.  Make  this  truly  be  the  Great 
Society  because  the  true  God  is  honored, 
reverenced,  worshiped,  and  obeyed. 

Never  permit  any  person  to  divide 
us  and  stir  up  hate — may  such  effort  al- 
ways fail  completely. 

When  it  comes  to  loyalty  to  our  fiag 
and  defense  of  our  great  Nation  we  want 
to  forget  directions — north,  south,  east, 
or  west,  remembering  we  are  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Spare  the  lives  of  these  wise,  trusted 
statesmen  until  new  qualified,  dedicated 
replacements  can  be  found.  When  that 
hour  comes  for  us  to  answer  that  final 
roUcall  let  us  depart  with  contented 
conscience  that  we  did  more  good 
to  our  fellow  man  than  harm,  we  helped 
more  people  than  we  hurt,  we  built  more 
than  we  destroyed,  we  lifted  more  friends 
upward  than  we  caused  to  stumble. 

You  know  how  hard  it  is  for  us  at 
times  to  know  right  from  wrong,  good 
from  evil,  truth  froin  falsehood.  Please 
help  us  to  know  the  difference  and  have 
the  courage  to  follow  always  Your  safe 
example.  Help  us  not  to  sin  against  You 
or  society. 

Continue  to  bless  my  beloved  home 
State  of  Mississippi  as  all  other  of 
our  great  States,  and  continue  Your  lov- 
ing favor  on  us.  Help  us  solve  every 
problem  we  are  forced  to  face.  If  we 
think  and  act  little,  forgive  us.  When 
others  falsely  judge,  let  us  not  return 
evil  for  evil. 

Help  us  all  to  look  more  to  You  for 
help  and  less  on  Washington.  Bless  this 
city,  seat  of  government,  center  of  cul- 
ture, but  known  also  for  shocking  crimes 
and  sin. 

Above  every  other  prayer  request,  we 
beg  for  peace  to  come  and  reign  where 
ere  the  sun  doeth  its  successive  journey 
run  and  may  there  never  be  another  per- 
son eligible  to  belong  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  20.  1965,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  383.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  pocket-sized  edi- 
tion of  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  House  document,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  327.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington.  California, 
and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of  areas 
damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high  waters. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1229)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  uniform  policies  with 
respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multi- 
ple-purpose water  resource  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  KucHEL,  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor have  permission  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today  and  for  the  balance 
of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGHWAYS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Highways  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon  and  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  rank- 
ing member  on  our  side  has  not  con- 
sulted with  me  on  this  matter.  Will  the 
gentleman  defer  his  request  until  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  check  with  him  in 
regard  to  this? 

Ml-.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.     Surely. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  He  was 
there  this  morning  just  prior  to  our  ad- 
journment.   This  is  for  the  completion 
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of  the  Louisiana  testimony.  I  believe 
he  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  California  defer  for  a 
few  minutes  until  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  on  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  witli- 
draws  his  request. 


COMIvnTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 
SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  3  AND  SUB- 
COMMITTEE NO.  4 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  subcommittees 
No.  3  and  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciaiy  may  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  during  general  debate  on  May  26, 
27.  and  28. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Ls  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
WEATHER  MODIFICATION— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  188  • 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  and  together  with  the  accompany- 
ins  papers,  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Interstate  and  ForeiE^n  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  v  Uh  illustrations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  the  sixth 
annual  report  on  weather  modification — 
for  hscal  year  1964 — as  submitted  to  me 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  development  of  methods  for  alter- 
ing weather  and  climate  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind  is  a  subject  of  quickening 
interest  in  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — as,  indeed,  it  is  to  all  of 
the  human  race.  We  recognize  that 
achievement  of  such  a  capability  would 
mean  vast  economic  and  social  gains  for 
human  life  on  this  earth.  I  believe  it 
is  both  symptomatic  and  symbolic  of  the 
character  of  the  American  people  that 
we  are  now  engaged  in  first  steps  to- 
ward this  goal,  not  for  any  narrow  na- 
tional purpose  but  in  the  confidence  that 
such  benefits  will  be  shared  as  a  mutual 
blessing  v.ith  all  of  our  fellow  men. 

We  hope  someday  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  permitting  us  to  minimize  the 
incidence  and  severity  of  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, and  other  violent  storms  and, 
al.so,  to  be  able  to  improve  the  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall  conditions  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  regions.  This  hope 
is  not  fanciful  or  unrealistic,  but  it  would 
be  misleading  to  suggest  that  such  a  day 
is  near  now. 

The  scientific  and  engineering  obsta- 
cles that  must  be  overcome  rank  In  mag- 
nitude with  those  encountered  in  devel- 
oping peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power  and 


compare  with  those  now  being  encoun- 
tered in  our  attempts  to  place  a  man  on 
the  moon.  But  weather  modification  is 
still  several  steps  behind  atomic  energy 
and  the  exploration  of  space.  These  lat- 
ter are  essentially  engineering  prob- 
lems— extremely  complex,  of  course,  but 
in  areas  where  the  basic  scientific  laws 
are  well  understood.  In  contrast,  the 
achievement  of  large-scale  purposeful 
weather  modification  depends  upon  sci- 
entific knowledge  not  yet  acquired — 
knowledge  about  atmospheric  phenom- 
ena ranging  from  the  interactions  of  mi- 
nute water  droplets  to  the  behavior  of 
global  air  circulations.  Furthermore,  it 
is  essential  for  us  to  investigate  the  man- 
ner in  which  man  may  at  present  be  in- 
advertently changing  weather  and  cli- 
mate. 

Substantial  progre.ss  has  been  made, 
as  this  report  reflects.  But  the  pace  has 
been  slow.  To  advance  the  rate  of 
progress,  an  effort  of  larger  scope  and 
direction  is  needed  both  In  conducting 
basic  research  and  in  developing  means 
to  put  the  knowledge  to  work. 

Over  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
positive  actions  which  are  reviewed  in 
this  report.  These  actions  include  the 
following : 

1.  Increased  support  for  atmospheric 
research  by  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  Special  Commis- 
sion on  Weather  Mociincation  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  charged  with 
assessing  the  anticipated  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  weather  modification 
efforts:  the  general  paths  which  research 
and  development  should  take;  the  sup- 
port required;  and  the  legal,  social,  and 
political  problems  that  will  be  en- 
countered if  weather  modification  tech- 
niques are  more  broadly  applied. 

3.  Greater  emphasis  on  the  graduate 
research  and  education  of  promising 
students  who  will  be  involved  in  atmos- 
pheric research. 

4.  Strengthened  cooperation  among 
Federal  agencies  through  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 

5.  Stepped-up  international  coopera- 
tion in  support  of  weather  activities  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  large-scale  weather 
or  climate  control  schemes  cannot  be 
contained  within  national  boundaries. 

6.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy — and 
welcome — that  more  activity  has  been 
initiated  by  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  looking  carefully  into 
weather  modification  activities  in  the 
light  of  increased  Federal  investment  in 
field  tests  and  backup  basic  research, 
and  in  response  to  increasing  interest 
in  moving  quickly  toward  application 
of  our  knowledge  and  capabilities. 

If  the  day  is  distant  and  dim  when  the 
benefits  of  weather  modification  will  be- 
come real,  tangible,  and  universally  en- 
joyed; it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any 
to  argue  justifiably  that  such  a  day  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  man  at  all.  Our 
knowledge  must  be  enlarged  and  per- 
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fected,  far  beyond  its  present  limits 
But  we  can — and  we  do — believe  thai 
eventually  these  efforts  underway  now 
will  succeed.  That  success  will  inme 
to  the  credit  of  the  interest,  initiative 
and  understanding  of  the  Congress  in 
offering  encouragement  and  support  to 
this  worthy  and  important  research. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson! 
The  White  House,  May  24,  1965. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  106) 
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Andrews, 

Green.  Orey. 

Morse 

George  W. 

Orltlin 

Mosher 

.\  re  nets 

Guincy 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

.•\sh  brook 

HatTen,  Calif. 

Pelly 

Ashley 

Hamilton 

Plrnle 

Bandstra 

ilanna 

Powell 

Berry 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Price 

Bonner 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Qule 

B.ork 

Harvoy,  Mich. 

Randall 

Brown.  Ohio 

H«^bcrt 

Relnccke 

Biichunan 

Holland 

Rosnlck 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Ueuss 

Carter 

lohoid 

Riiodes,  Aril. 

Cholf 

Jennings 

Koncalio 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clausen. 

Jonas 

Rostenkowskl 

Don  H. 

Kluczynskl 

Roybal 

Daddiirlo 

Lennon 

Savior 

Devlne 

Lindsay 

Slsk 

Dwyer 

Long,  La. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Edmondson 

Lonir.  Md. 

Sp:  inger 

Feitjhan 

McMillan 

btubblefleld 

Plynt 

Mardonald 

Toll 

Fogarty 

Mackle 

Weltner 

Frellnghuy.sen 

MallUard 

WidnaU 

GUllgan 

Martin,  Ala. 

Willis 

Qoodell 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wright 

Uray 

Mathlas 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  355 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Saturday,  May  29,  to  file  a  report  to  ac- 
company the  bill  HJl.  8371. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FED- 
ERAL AID  TO  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asj 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Aid  to  Highways 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate  and  also  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection^ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne' 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  General 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  allowed  to  sit 
today  and  tomorrow  during  general  de- 
bate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  did  not 
hear  the  request. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  requested  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  General  Labor 
Subcommittee  be  allowed  to  sit  today  and 
tomorrow  during  general  debate. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that  sub- 
committee? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  is  the  rank- 
\ng  Republican  member. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  395  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  corisideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  395 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
7750)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  stild 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
nmendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith!,  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HH.  7750  will  extend, 
with  modifications,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  The  rule  provides  4 
hours  general  debate  and  after  which 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendments 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

This  legislation  in  different  form  has 
been  debated  each  year  since  the  pro- 
gram of  aiding  distressed  and  war  strick- 
en nations  started  after  World  War  n. 

This  bill  is  in  conformance  with  the 
President's  request  to  continue  the  fight 
to  curtail  Communist  aggression.  It  is 
a  program  to  help  weaker  nations  to  pre- 
serve their  liberty  and  self-government. 

Chairman  Morgan  and  the  members 
or  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  are  to 


be  commended  for  the  2  months'  hear- 
ings and  weeks  of  deliberation  on  this 
legislation.  They  reduced  this  1966  for- 
eign aid  program  to  the  lowest  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  program. 

This  bill  authorizes  $2,004,195,000  in 
new  funds,  which  amoimt,  added  to  funds 
previously  authorized,  provides  a  total 
of  $3,367,670,000  for  foreign  aid  programs 
for  fiscal  1966.  This  program  for  next 
year  will  amount  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  and  only 
3.5  percent  of  our  total  Federal  budget. 

The  1966  foreign  aid  program  has 
provisions  to  insist  that  aid  be  tied  to 
self-help  and  perfoimance  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient  nation.  The  President, 
this  year,  recommended  greater  reliance 
on  private  initiative  and  private  enter- 
prise to  improve  the  quality  of  assistance 
in  developing  new  and  weaker  nations. 
He  also  encouraged  more  private  Ameri- 
can investment  in  Latin  America  and 
other  friendly  nations. 

Facts  not  generally  known  are  that 
U.S.  assistance  to  20  nations  in  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  Asia  requires  that 
the  nation  must  allocate  an  average  of 
$6  for  each  dollar  contributed  for  devel- 
opment of  its  own  resources.  Approxi- 
mately 86  percent  of  foreign  aid  funds 
are  spent  in  the  United  States.  Because 
of  this  large  expenditure  of  our  foreign 
aid  funds  in  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
gram has  a  favorable  effect  on  our 
balance-of-pasmients  deficit. 

Our  exports  to  Latin  America  are  up 
23  percent  since  1960.  Many  recipient 
nations  have  enacted  major  tax  and  land 
reforms  and  constructed  thousands  of 
housing  units.  Over  12  million  children 
have  school  lunch  programs  and  75,000 
teachers  have  been  trained;  10  million 
schoolbooks  have  been  placed  in  circula- 
tion and  40  U.S.  colleges  and  universities 
are  teaching  and  training  youngsters  in 
South  America. 

The  No.  1  program  of  Conunimists 
leaders  is  education  on  their  atheistic 
and  subversive  doctrines.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  combat  their  propaganda  by  edu- 
cating youth  in  the  free  world  on  the 
truth  about  communisim. 

Our  foreign  aid  assists  schools,  hospi- 
tals, development  loans,  investment 
guarantees,  housing,  military  assistance, 
et  cetera. 

The  House  committee  adopted  two 
important  amendments  to  this  bill.  One 
provides  that  assistance  to  any  nation 
will  be  terminated  if  that  nation  fails  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  damage 
or  destruction  of  mob  action  against 
U.S.  property  within  such  country.  The 
second  ?mendment  provides  that: 

No  sale  under  title  I  of  this  act  shall  be 
made  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  sale  Is 
essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  No  such  sale  shall  be  author- 
ized for  more  than  1  fiscal  year.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  sales  made  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  under  title  I  of  this 
act. 

During  the  4  hours  provided  for  debate 
all  detail  and  aspects  of  this  important 


bill  will  be  fully  explained  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

OUR    NATION    IS    FREEDOM'S    SAVIOR 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  during  my 
years  in  Congress  since  World  War  II,  I 
have  supported  our  Government's  for- 
eign policy  under  Presidents  Roosevelt. 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson. 

The  Communist  menace  beginning 
with  Lenin  and  followed  by  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  and  today's  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese tyrants  have  not  changed  or  curbed 
their  drive  for  world  enslavement. 

The  magnitude  of  their  strategy,  or- 
ganization, and  propaganda  methods 
have  never  been  equaled  in  world  history. 
They  have  not  deviated  one  iota  from 
Lenin's  worldwide  teachings  of  40  years 
ago. 

If  their  programs  succeed  in  subju- 
gating nation  by  nation  into  communism 
enslavement,  our  own  free  Government 
and  liberty  will  collapse.  We  will  be- 
come an  island  in  an  ocean  of  world 
communism. 

I  heard  a  few  Members  of  Congress 
during  the  Trimian  administration  de- 
nounce the  foreign  aid  program  includ- 
ing aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  as  a  give- 
away and  flagrant  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  I  also  remember  General  El- 
senhower in  1951  testifying  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  and  saying: 

If  it  had  not  been  for  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance aid,  all  Europe  would  be  under  com- 
munism today. 

That  was  in  1951  before  he  was  elected 
President. 

The  same  statement  is  as  true  today  in 
regard  to  the  world  as  it  was  in  regard 
to  Europe  in  1951. 

The  American  people  are  more  in- 
formed and  alert  on  Communist  world 
enslavement  today,  than  they  were  in 
1951. 

LEST    WE    FORGET 

Millions  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world  today  have  learned  that: 

First.  A  small  well-organized  gang  of 
Bolsheviks  enslaved  175  million  Russians 
through  propaganda,  slave  labor  camps, 
massacres,  and  tortures. 

Second.  Khrushchev,  through  a  man- 
made  famine,  starved  5  million  Ukrain- 
ians and  enslaved  that  nation. 

Third.  Millions  from  Poland,  Lith- 
uania, Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
other  captive  people  were  murdered  or 
worked  in  slave  labor  camps  and  others 
transported  in  boxcars  to  Siberia  so 
Soviet  Communists  could  start  on  the 
road  to  world  tyranny. 

In  the  winter  of  1940  over  14,000  of 
Poland's  leaders  were  massacred  in  the 
Katyn  Forest  and  two  other  slave  camps 
so  Poland's  fight  for  freedom  could  be 
defeated. 

A  well-organized,  relatively  small, 
group  of  Chinese  Communists  killed  20 
million  to  communize  500  million 
Chinese. 

Castro  took  over  Cuba  under  the  pre- 
tense of  liberation — later  he  stated,  "I 
am  a  Marxist-Leninist  till  the  day  I  die." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  in  40  years  com- 
munism has  taken  over  40  percent  of  the 
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worlds   population  and   25   percent  of 
earth's  surface. 

When  I  read  of  misinformed  students 
and  agitators  promoting  riots  and  picket- 
ing the  White  House  and  pubhc  build- 
ings, protesting  Vietnam.  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  other  Conmiunist  aggression 
aieas,  I  feel  that  they  possess  very  little 
knowledge  of  true  communism.  If  the 
Communist  conspiracy  wins  this  worlds 
stx-uggle.  these  bewhiskered.  long-haired 
intellectuals  will  never  do  any  more  pro- 
testing and  placard  picketing.  If  that 
day  comes,  and  they  persist  in  their 
favorite  pastime,  they  will  be  incar- 
cerated immediately  in  a  slave  labor 
camp  or  face  the  firing  squad  as  millions 
of  unfortunate  victims  in  the  captive 
nations  did  after  their  enslavement  by 
the  Communist  tryrants. 

THE  COMMUNIST  FRAUD 

Today  Communists  are  spending  over 
$3  billion  a  year  on  propaganda  which 
is  reaching  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the 
free  world.  They  are  resorting  to  mass 
agitation,  infiltration,  intimidation,  de- 
moralization, subservience,  and  every 
false  diplomatic  trick  to  promote  dis- 
sension and  bitterness  in  the  nations  of 
the  free  world. 

They  promise  the  people  anything 
from  free  land,  free  religion,  free  educa- 
tion, cancel  debts,  recreation,  no  taxes, 
and  a  Utopia  on  earth.  When  the  take- 
over is  complete,  the  promises  are  dis- 
carded and  enslavement  is  completed. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  people 
forget  and  relax  in  this  fight  for  world 
freedom.  Let  us  defeat  this  interna- 
tional menace.  Enacting  this  legislation. 
H.R.  7750.  is  a  major  step  to  destroy  the 
Communist  trsTanny. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  mj-self  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  395 
does  provide  an  open  rule  with  4  hours 
of  debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7750  entitled  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1965.  The  rule  also  waives  points  of 
order. 

I  am  always  asked  why  points  of  order 
are  waived  when  I  make  that  statement. 
In  this  particular  Instance  I  will  have  to 
state  to  you  that  at  the  time  this  rule 
was  granted  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  did  not  know  why  points  of  order  were 
being  waived.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Aflairs  Committee 
asked  for  4  hours  of  open  debate  and  did 
not  ask  to  waive  points  of  order.  The 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton  1.  con- 
curred in  the  4  hours  of  debate  with  an 
open  rule,  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  who  has  some  ex- 
ceptions to  the  bill.  Subsequently  the 
resolution  was  made.  Of  course,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  the  authority 
to  grant  any  rule  it  wants  to,  and  I  will 
not  fuss  too  much  about  It  except  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  might  be  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  committee  who  pos- 
sibly would  act  one  way  if  the  commit- 
tee agreed  prior  to  this  on  the  4  hours 
and  act  differently  If  the  change  is  made 
after.  There  might  be  some  who  would 
object  to  it.    I  have  checked  through 


my  records  and  I  find  that  we  did  waive 
points  of  order  last  year  on  this  bill  and 
we  also  did  the  year  before,  and  un- 
doubtedly points  of  order  would  have 
been  waived  had  the  request  been  made 
in  this  particular  instance.  So  I  say 
that  I  will  not  fuss  too  much  about  that 
except  I  do  feel  we  are  entitled  to  know 
and  this  body  is  entitled  to  know  that 
this  request  has  been  made,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  can  explain 
to  you  the  purpose  why  it  was  made. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
very  clear  to  the  House  that  here  is  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  did  not  ask  for  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order,  in  which  the  ranking 
minority  member  did  not  ask  for  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order,  and  in  which  those  of 
us  who  dissent  from  this  bill  did  not  ask 
for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order,  and  yet 
here  before  us  today  is  a  rule  providing 
for  a  waiver  of  points  of  order.  Now.  it 
seems  to  me  more  than  a  little  strange 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  that  is.  the 
Committee  on  Rules  should  feel  there 
ought  to  be  this  waiver  of  points  of  order 
when  it  was  not  requested.  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and  I 
will  possibly  ask  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  why  it  was  that  such 
a  rule  was  granted  when  it  was  not 
requested. 

I  recall,  as  do  other  members,  that  in 
times  past  we  were  told  that  certain 
changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  so  that  broader  rules 
would  be  forthcoming,  so  that  the  broad- 
est possible  debate  could  be  had  upon  a 
subject.  But  here  the  committee  on  its 
own  motion  took  It  upon  itself  to  limit 
debate  to  the  extent  that  points  of  order 
are  waived.  I  would  be  very  much  in- 
terested to  know,  either  from  the  gentle- 
man from  California  or  from  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  who  spoke  previ- 
ously why  it  was  felt  necessary  to  go  be- 
yond any  requests  made  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  and  waive  these  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  my  colleague  from  Indiana  I 
might  say  that  every  time  this  legisla- 
tion has  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  it  has  been  reported  out  waiving 
points  of  order;  and  furthermore  it  does 
not  affect  the  operation  of  this  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  expenditure  because  it 
pertains  to  the  revolving  funds  which  go 
over  from  year  to  year  some  of  the  money 
applied  in  one  branch  of  the  program  and 
some  in  another  branch  of  the  program. 
It  just  makes  the  financing  more  easy 
and  more  simple  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. It  was  primarily  at  their  re- 
quest that  the  financing  of  this  program 
can  be  handled  with  greater  simplicity 
by  waiving  points  of  order  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  fur- 
ther  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  fact  that  in  previous  years 
points  of  order  have  been  waived  is  not 
really  a  reason  for  waiving  them  this 
year.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly 
in  previous  years  there  was  a  request 
from  the  legislative  committee  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  simply  responded  to  that  request 
But  here,  I  repeat,  is  an  action  taken 
upon  the  motion  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  without  any  request. 

Now,  upon  the  other  point  that  my 
colleague  raises;  that  is,  that  there  is 
no  money  involved  here.  I  do  differ  a  lit- 
tle with  him  on  that.  It  is  true,  as  he 
said,  that  we  are  talking  about  revolving 
funds  and  about  interest  and  fees.  But 
the  best  estimate  that  I  can  get,  on  rather 
short  notice,  is  that  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary sales,  a  possible  point  of  order  might 
involve  up  to  $35  or  $40  million  in  the 
future  and  might  involve  on  sales  of  mil- 
itary surplus  and  refunds  from  economic 
assistance  as  much  as  $20  million.  So  we 
are  in  fact  talking  about  substantial 
amounts  of  money,  in  my  opinion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  gone 
beyond  its  proper  function  in  bringing 
such  a  rule  before  the  House  today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  mere 
fact  that  in  the  past  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  has  been  granted  Is  not 
necessarily  a  proper  precedent  for  such 
action  today  unless,  of  course,  the  cir- 
cumstances this  year  are  identical  with 
the  circumstances  In  previous  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  or  two  of  the  provi- 
sions that  may  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  are  new  sections  on  provi- 
sions this  year  and  are  sections  that  we 
have  not  had  before  the  House  In  the 
past. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  dl.stinfruished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  on  pages  13  and  14  un- 
der chapter  1,  section  301,  are  not  those 
rather  broad  changes  that  conceivably 
could  affect  significantly  the  amount  of 
dollars? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  we  felt  very 
strongly  when  we  went  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  these  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  believe  we  are  making  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill  here.  I  am  not  sure 
where  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair]  got  the  figures  which  he 
quoted  a  while  ago.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  amounts  of  money  he  mentions 
are  involved  in  either  section.  The;^ 
sections  of  the  bill  represent  bookkeep- 
ing changes  in  a  revolving  fund  that  was 
established  in  1957.  They  do  not  estab- 
lish any  new  revolving  funds.  These 
changes  were  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  the  Budget  to  bring  these  funds 
under  the  regular  bookkeeping  proce- 
dures for  revolving  funds.  That  Is  all 
that  is  Involved  here. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it 
conceivably  could  result  in  funds  of 
sizable  magnitude 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  Is  saying 
"may  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order," 
"could  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order," 
but  no  one  said  they  are  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

We  went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  we  went  there  In  all  sincerity.  We 
believed  that  nothing  In  this  bill  was 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  In  Its  wisdom  In  grant- 
ing previous  rules  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  always  granted  rules 
waiving  points  of  order.  They  decided 
to  grant  the  same  type  rvile  which  has 
been  granted  heretofore,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  concurred  in 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  reason  for  all 
this  conflict  when  the  provisions  in  ques- 
tion represent  veiy  minor  changes  in  a 
revolving  funds  which  has  worked  very 
well  since  1957. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  was 
there  unanimity  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  revisions  set  forth 
on  pages  13  and  14? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes;  there  was.  During  the  mark- 
up there  were  no  efforts  to  amend  these 
sections. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  either 
one  of  those  provisions? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  To  either  one  of  those 
provisions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  that  has 
not  been  answered  here  this  morning  is 
who  requested  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
on  this  bill?  Obviously  the  chairman  did 
not  ask  for  the  waiver,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  did  not  ask  for  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  and  no  one  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee,  inso- 
far as  I  can  ascertain,  asked  for  the 
waiver.  From  where  did  this  request 
come?  Was  It  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment down  in  Foggy  Bottom?  Or  was  It 
from  the  White  House?  Where  did  the 
request  come  from? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  No.  I  do  not 
yield  any  further  right  now. 

I  want  to  clear  this  up  myself  and  state 
that  this  request  in  my  opinion  was  made 
In  all  honesty.  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
any  such  thing  involved  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  suggests.  I  just  simply  wanted 
to  bring  this  before  the  House  and  to 
8:ive  my  interpretation  of  what  happened. 
I  voted  against  the  rule  because  the  re- 
quest was  made  and  I  feel  as  a  member  of 
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the  Committee  on  Rules  that  I  should  ex- 
plain It.  But  there  Is  nothing  like  that 
Involved  here.  The  Committee  on  Rules, 
in  its  wisdom  on  the  motion  made,  feel- 
ing that  the  points  of  order  should  be 
waived — the  committee  maybe  neglected 
to  ask  for  it — but  In  any  event  may  I 
state  to  the  gentleman,  the  rule  here  to- 
day will  waive  points  of  order  and  it  can 
be  discussed  further.  If  necessary,  in  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  I  simply  want  to 
bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  knew  all  of  the  facts 
pertaining  to  this  situation  I  might  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia that  the  committee  exercised  wisdom 
in  granting  a  waiver  of  points  of  order. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  concede  me  the 
right  to  disagree  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  would  say  further  I  would  think  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would 
have  discussed  this  in  the  final  markup 
of  the  bill  so  that  other  members  of  the 
committee  would  have  been  put  on  notice 
and  thus  had  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  con- 
test an  application  for  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order.  This  was  not  done.  The  rank 
and  file  members  of  the  committee  were 
shortcircuited  in  this  case. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  was 
one  reason  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  pos- 
sibly this  could  be  avoided  in  the  future 
in  connection  with  other  bills. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection 
with  this  bill  before  us  today  there  are 
different  amounts  of  money  involved.  As 
to  how  much  the  total  will  be,  it  ranges 
all  the  way  from  possibly  $6  billion,  up  to 
probably  $9  billion,  and  this  includes  the 
money  in  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  total  of  $2 
billion  which  is  proposed  for  use  in  72 
countries  which  will  be  helped.  In  other 
Instances  there  has  probably  been  100 
coimtries  which  will  be  helped  and  pos- 
sibly as  much  as  $38  billion  have  been 
expended  on  the  entire  program.  But 
this  particular  bill  when  considered  In 
connection  with  all  the  other  bills  having 
to  do  with  foreign  aid  our  total  expendi- 
tures would  go  up  to  probably  $110  bil- 
lion over  the  years  the  program  has  been 
In  effect. 

Those  matters  will  be  brought  out,  I 
am  certain.  In  general  debate.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden] 
has  set  forth  his  reasons  in  support  of 
the  bill.  I  agree  we  should  have  a  certain 
amount  of  military  and  economic  foreign 
aid,  but  I  think  the  program  has  gone 
too  far,  consistent  with  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  pay,  and  because 
of  that  I  have  always  voted  against  this 
program. 

I  would  like  to  set  forth  in  the  Record 
some  of  the  objections  five  members  of 
the  committee  have.  I  well  realize  all  of 
us  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
these  in  the  report,  but  the  Congres- 
sional Record  does  circulate  throughout 


the  United  States  and  many  people  are 
Interested  In  reading  it.  I  am  Inclined 
to  agree  with  these  statements  and  I 
would  like  to  Insert  them  in  the  Record, 
commencing  on  page  69,  as  follows: 

The  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold  stocks  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  aid  program; 

The  United  States  has  a  total  of  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  foreign  currency  In  almost 
every  country  of  the  world,  some  of  which 
could  be  used  to  lessen  the  strain  on  our 
dollars; 

The  cost  of  the  foreign  aid  i>ackage  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  "barebones"  amount 
requested  by  the  executive  branch; 

The  Congress  is  increasingly  abdicating  its 
responsibility  to  control  the  funds  requested 
for  foreign  aid; 

The  unexpended  balances  (pipeline)  in  the 
program  after  June  30  this  year  will  total 
over  $9  billion — many  times  the  amount 
actually  being  authorized  this  year  and  ac- 
countability is  being  lost; 

There  is  inadequate  review  of  the  expendi- 
tures under  the  foreign  aid  program; 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  lack  of  concern 
for  congressional  intent  expressed  in  some 
instances  in  the  hearings  on  foreign  aid  and 
sometimes  In  the  law  itself; 

Some  actions  being  taken  under  the  pro- 
gram may  be  detrimental  to  American  busi- 
ness interest; 

The  use  of  contractual  technical  and  ad- 
visory services  by  AID  Is  being  used  far  to  ex- 
cess; 

Civic  action  projects  financed  under  mili- 
tary assistance  are  being  broadened  to  in- 
clude large-scale  economic  assistance  proj- 
ects, rather  than  being  limited  to  a  grass- 
roots approach  which  has  been  its  primary 
virtue  in  the  past; 

Economic  assistance  is  not  sufficiently 
reaching  the  people  of  the  aid-recipient 
countries;  and 

The  policy  of  increased  East -West  trade 
could  very  well  be  detrimental  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Communist  captive  nations. 

Then  referring  further  to  the  conclu- 
sions on  pages  92  and  93  of  the  minority 
report,  I  would  like  to  have  them  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point.  They 
are  as  follows : 

CONCLUSION 

Foreign  aid  has  consistently  fallen  short  of 
the  Utopian  objectives  so  ardently  expressed 
each  year  the  program  is  presented. 

It  has  not  halted  either  the  expansion 
of  communism  or  the  drift  of  many  aid  re- 
cipient nations  toward  Communist  ideolo- 
gies. Indonesia,  which  has  received  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance,  and  Cambodia,  which  has 
received  nearly  $400  million,  are  both  em- 
bracing Peiplng.  We  might  add  that  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  given  to 
Cuba  in  aid,  including  premitma  prices  on 
sugar,  did  not  prevent  that  country's  take- 
over. 

It  has  not  improved  the  image  of  America 
in  the  eyes  of  the  aid  recipient  nations. 
In  every  corner  of  the  world  and  In  spite  of 
our  efforts  in  the  past,  nations  with,  or  often 
without  the  slightest  provocation,  take  the 
opportunity  to  bitterly  criticize  the  United 
States  and  her  policies.  At  the  present 
time,  this  is  occurring  in  India  and  Pakistan. 

It  has  not  improved  the  stability  of  gov- 
ernment. Current  situations  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  where  opposing  forces  have 
no  regard  for  law  and  order  and  in  Korea 
where  the  Government  is  daily  combating 
the  efforts  of  a  mass  of  organized  students 
in  its  attempt  to  stay  in  power  demonstrate 
the  failure  of  this  objective. 

The  i>olnt  has  now  been  reached  where 
the  foreign  aid  program  must  be  drastically 
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reduced  or  an  out>aged  public  will  end  It. 
If  submitted  today  to  a  referendum  of  the 
American  people,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  doomed. 

Fiscal  year  1966  marks  the  end  of  the  long- 
term  authorizations  for  the  development  loan 
program  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
These  programs  representing  as  they  do  over 
60  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  request 
for  economic  assistance  in  1966,  must  be 
minutely  scrutinzed  before  entertaining  the 
requests  of  the  executive  branch  for  addi- 
tional funds.  We  do  not  believe  that  AID. 
guided  by  its  own  self-interest  for  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo.  qualifies  to  make  the 
required  top-to-bottom  review. 

A  principal  consideration  in  any  program 
to  be  offered  is  the  selectivity  of  oxir  assist- 
ance. New  nations,  as  they  attain  their 
autonomy,  take  the  attitude  that  our  lar- 
gess Is  their  inherent  right.  If  any  aid 
program  is  ever  to  have  any  benefit.  It  can- 
not be  put  on  an  automatic  handout  basis. 

SLiddled  with  backbreakin^  debt  and  bor- 
rowing billions  of  dollars  each  year,  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  fight  wars  and, 
through  our  aid  program,  finance  the  rest 
of  the  so-called  free  world  without  Itself 
being  plunged   Into  bankruptcy. 

I.  too.  am  very  much  against  com- 
munism. I  have  been  fighting  it  for  a 
good  many  years,  ever  since  back  in  the 
thirties  in  investigating  cases.  If  I  were 
satisfied  we  were  actually  winning  the 
fight  over  communism  in  spending  this 
amount  of  money,  I  would  change  my 
vote  and  vote  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, but  I  am  not  convinced  over  the 
years,  as  I  have  watched  the  program 
carefully,  that  we  have  stopped  com- 
munism to  any  great  extent.  In  fact,  it 
Is  my  opinion  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  States  is  makin?  more  prog- 
ress than  it  has  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  United  States,  not  only  through 
its  own  actions  but  through  the  actions 
of  others  who  are  not  informed.  In  re- 
cent years,  it  is  not  the  revolution  that 
is  going  to  come  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  situation  to  overtake  a  country 
like  the  United  States  of  America:  it  is 
going  to  come  about  If  we  spend  our- 
selves into  bankruptcy.  They  may  be 
voted  in  and  will  take  over. 

Those  are  the  things  that  worry  me 
as  we  have  increased  the  program  vastly 
in  connection  with  spending  programs 
domestically  and  otherwise  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE  WHOLE 

Mr.  MORGAJJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  7750  >  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  7750,  with 
Mr.  Landrum  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  wa.s  dispensed  with. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Morgan  1  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  fMrs. 
Bolton]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  Morgan). 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  this 
afternoon  H.R.  7750  which  authorizes 
$2,004,195,000  to  cariT  on  the  foreign 
assistance  program  for  another  year  and 
makes  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
basic  act. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  the  newspapers  of  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  foreign  aid.  There  are 
a  number  of  well-informed  people  who 
say  that  the  foreign  assistance  program 
is  obsolete  aiid  should  be  replaced  with 
something  better. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  recommend 
that  we  trade  in  the  present  AID  opera- 
tion on  a  new  atomic  powered,  stream- 
lined model  if  the  new  model  was  avail- 
able. 

Today  we  are  actively  engaged  in  de- 
fending ourselves  against  Communist 
aggression  on  several  fronts.  Our  de- 
fense strategy  Is  based  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  foreign  aid.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  any  new,  aU-purpose,  waste- 
proof,  foolproof,  and  low-cost  model  of 
a  foreign  aid  program  is  not  yet  on  the 
drawing  boards.  We  cannot  postpone 
the  war  until  we  have  better  weapons. 
We  have  to  can-y  on  with  what  Is  avail- 
able. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  am  not  ready 
to  concede  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  now  organized  and  operated  Is  ob- 
solete and  ready  for  the  junkyard.  We 
have  gotten  a  lot  of  mileage  out  of  it, 
and  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  mileage  out 
of  it  today. 

It  is  easy  to  compile  a  list  of  short- 
comings of  our  foreign  aid  operations — 
of  things  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  and 
situations  it  is  unable  to  cope  with. 

It  was  easy  to  compile  a  list  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  model  T  Ford. 
There  were  a  lot  of  things  it  could  not 
and  did  not  do.  Some  of  us  remember 
the  handcrank  and  the  magneto  lights. 
Tliey  would  be  regarded  as  safety  haz- 
ards today. 

Yet  the  model  T  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  Nation's  transportation  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Let  us  not  concentrate  so  hard  on  the 
deficiencies  of  foreign  aid  that  we  over- 
look what  it  is  doing  for  us.  We  do  not 
have  a  model  T  foreign  aid  program.  We 
have  a  1965  model  which  is  better  than 
the  older  models  and  which  will  render 
service  of  vital  importance  to  our 
country. 
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We  are  learning  more  about  foreign 
aid  every  year,  and  we  are  making  bet- 
ter  use  of  it  every  day. 

We  know  that  foreign  aid  is  not  a  mir- 
acle  vaccine  which  immunizes  a  country 
against  communism.  We  have  to  ad- 
mit that  we  may  have  poured  a  lot  of 
money  down  the  drain  in  Indonesia.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  critic  of  foreign 
aid  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
armed  forces  of  Brazil  threw  out  the 
Goulart  government  and  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  was  a  major  factor  in  giving 
these  forces  an  indoctrination  in  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  a  pro-U.S. 
orientation.  Many  of  these  officers  were 
trained  in  the  United  States  under  the 
AID  program.  They  knew  that  democ- 
racy was  better  than  communism. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  serious  situation 
in  Vietnam.  The  people  of  Vietnam  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  the  defense  of  their 
country.  They  have  not  surrendered  to 
the  invader.  They  have  not  resigned 
themselves  to  accepting  Communist 
domination  as  Inevitable.  Without  our 
aid,  both  economic  and  military,  they 
could  not  carry  on. 

Eleven  countries  that  rim  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc,  from  Greece  across  Asia  to 
Korea,  maintain  3 'a  million  men  under 
arms.  Our  defense  strategy  depends  on 
these  forces  to  maintain  internal  security 
and  to  defend  against  small  scale  at- 
tacks. These  forces  would  not  exist 
without  our  military  and  economic  aid. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  countries 
which  after  receiving  aid  for  over  a 
decade  do  not  seem  to  be  any  better  off 
than  they  were  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  26  countries — they  are 
listed  on  page  11  of  the  hearings— which 
have  received  assistance  from  us  in  the 
past  and  no  longer  get  U.S.  economic 
aid.  In  most  cases  they  have  gotten  on 
their  feet  and  are  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. 

While  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  hot 
wars  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  free  nations  of  all  continents 
are  resisting  Communist  domination. 
Without  the  support  which  the  United 
States  is  giving  or  is  able  to  give.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  them  would  be  trying 
to  work  out  an  accommodation  with  the 
Communist  bloc. 

While  foreign  aid  has  not  accomplished 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done,  while 
it  has  failed  on  some  occasions,  while 
the  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  has  not  been  won,  foreign 
aid  has  made  it  possible  to  win  some 
important  battles  and  is  an  essential 
weapon  if  we  are  to  win  the  important 
battles  to  come. 

Now  let  me  say  something  about  the 
details  of  the  bill: 

The  President  is  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,380,370,000  for  foreign  aid 
for  fiscal  1966.  The  request  for  new  au- 
thorization was  $2,016,895,000.  The  dif- 
ference is  represented  by  funds  previous- 
ly authorized. 

The  committee  cut  the  funds  requested 
by  only  $12,700,000.  It  cut  the  authori- 
zation for  voluntary  contributions  to  In- 
ternational organizations  by  $10,700,000 
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and  cut  administrative  expenses  by  $2 

In  addition  to  authorizing  funds,  the 
bill  imposes  some  restrictions  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

On  page  15,  line  6,  of  the  bill — page  32 
of  the  report — there  is  a  provision  cut- 
ting off  aid  to  any  country  permitting  its 
ships  to  can-y  cargo  to  North  Vietnam. 
The  language  is  the  same  as  that  already 
in  the  act  relating  to  ships  going  to  Cuba. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  now  ineligible 
for  aid  because  it  has  not  stopped  its 
ships  from  going  to  Cuba,  but  some  of 
our  friends  and  allies  who  still  receive 
our  aid  have  been  permitting  their  ships 
to  serve  North  Vietnam.  This  pi'ovision 
should  make  clear  the  position  of  the 
Congress  and  increase  our  leverage  In 
dealing  with  foreign  governments. 

On  page  1.  line  11 — page  8  of  the  re- 
port—is a  provision  indicating  that  aid 
should  be  cut  off  to  countries  which  per- 
mit or  fail  to  prevent  destruction  of  our 
embassies  or  other  property  by  mob  vio- 
lence. We  did  not  enact  a  rigid  require- 
ment that  aid  be  cut  off  because  we  did 
not  feel  that  our  policy  toward  a  gov- 
ernment should  be  determined  by  what  a 
mob  does  or  does  not  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  that  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  recipients  of  our  aid  should 
give  a  higher  priority  to  the  protection  of 
U.S.  property  from  mob  violence.  We 
do  not  want  such  destruction  to  become 
an  accepted  procedure  in  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill,  nace  19, 
line  17 — report,  page  36 — amends  Public 
Law  480  to  forbid  sales  of  farm  products 
for  foreign  currency  to  ETVPt  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  a  sale  is 
essential  to  the  national  interest.  If 
the  President  makes  such  a  determina- 
tion, a  sale  for  only  a  year  can  be  made. 
We  do  not  want  any  more  3  year  sales 
contracts  with  Nasser. 

The  bill  includes  several  amendments 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  operations.  None  of 
them  is  revolutionary  In  nature.  They 
should  make  the  machinery  work  bet- 
ter but  they  do  not  provide  for  a  basic 
reorganization. 

One  important  group  of  amendments, 
contained  In  title  III  of  the  bill,  begin- 
ning on  page  3,  are  intended  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  Investment  guar- 
anty program. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  develop 
the  undeveloped  countries  would  be 
for  the  U.S.  businessmen  to  undertake 
operations  there.  There  Is  a  greater 
shortage  of  management  and  technical 
skill  than  there  is  of  capital  In  most 
cases. 

There  are  so  many  risks  connected 
with  doing  business  in  these  countries 
that  U.S.  firms  are  not  willing  to  assvune 
them.  The  investment  guarantee  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  to  make  it 
possible  for  American  businessmen  to 
go  into  undeveloped  countries  with  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  make  a  profit. 

Guarantees  are  offered  agains'.  incon- 
vertibility of  earnings,  expropriation  and 
war,  revolution  and  Insurrection.    The 
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program  is  expanding  rapidly,  and  con- 
tracts have  been  Issued  at  the  rate  of  $80 
million  a  month  in  recent  months. 

As  the  program  has  expanded,  a  num- 
ber of  problems  have  been  encountered, 
and  certain  changes  in  the  basic  au- 
thority have  been  provided  as  well  as  a 
raising  of  the  celling  on  the  volume  of 
guarantee  contracts  which  can  be  en- 
tered into.  A  detailed  description  ap- 
pears on  page  10  of  the  committee  print. 

Another  significant  group  of  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  facilitate  sales  of 
military  equipment  to  our  friends  and 
allies.  It  is  not  generally  realized  that 
the  United  States  is  selling  to  other  gov- 
erriments,  for  good  American  dollars,  as 
much  military  equipment  as  we  are  pro- 
viding on  a  grant  basis. 

In  fiscal  year  1964  we  collected  $1,200 
million  for  sales  of  military  equipment  to 
50  allied  or  friendly  nations.  Sales  are 
currently  running  at  the  rate  of  $1,500 
million  a  year. 

As  long  as  we  desire  that  our  allies  and 
other  countries  on  our  side  have  ade- 
quate supplies  of  modern  weapons,  it  is 
better  for  us  to  sell  to  them  than  to  sup- 
ply them  free. 

The  bill  includes  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  existing  law  to  improve  the 
operation  of  this  sales  effort.  Details 
are  given  beglrming  on  page  27  of  the 
committee  report. 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  say  this.  I 
heard  some  talk  of  voting  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill  as  a  protest  against  what 
is  going  on.  Let  me  urge  that  before  any- 
one votes  against  this  bill  he  give  a  lot  of 
thought  to  what  he  is  really  protesting 
against. 

A  vote  against  this  bill  will  not  produce 
a  new  and  better  program  for  the  critical 
months  ahead.  We  can  curtail  the  pro- 
gram, we  can  eliminate  vital  parts  of 
It,  and  we  might  make  improvements  in 
its  effectiveness  by  amendment  to  the 
basic  legislation,  but  we  cannot  develop 
a  new  and  better  program  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Every  one  of  us  must  decide  for  him- 
self whether  there  Is  any  possibility  of 
winning  the  war  in  Vietnam,  restoring 
tranquility  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
defending  Latin  America  against  Castro- 
ism, and  containing  the  aggression  of 
Red  China  without  the  funds  and  the 
authority  contained  in  the  bill  before 
us.  For  most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  the  answer 
is  clear.  The  foreign  assistance  program, 
this  foreign  assistance  program.  Is  vital 
to  our  security. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  are  en- 
gaged in  our  annual  "minuet  on  foreign 
aid."  The  music  prepared  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  soft  and  soothing;  we  on 
the  committee  have  added  an  occasional 
note  or  a  random  bar  that  does  not  dis- 
turb the  harmony.  Some  will  pirouette 
around  the  language  In  the  bill  until  the 
audience  Is  no  less  dizzy  than  the  per- 
former who  attempts  to  justify  the  pro- 
visions. Others  will  curtsy  to  each  other 
as  they  exchange  explanations  of  what 
the  committee  has  reported  out.    And 


when  It  Is  all  over,  we  will  have  voted  for 
another  year  of  an  international  Appa- 
lachia  program. 

Over  the  years  I  have  supported  the 
basic  objectives  of  our  mutual  security 
programs  imder  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  Presidents.  But  I  have  dif- 
fered with  each  from  time  to  time  on 
specific  items  in  the  program  and  the 
dollar  amounts  to  be  spent.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  AID  programs  un- 
der their  various  names  have  made  mis- 
takes of  both  original  decisions  and  ad- 
ministration. How  could  it  have  been 
otherwise  when  there  were  11  directors 
in  15  years?  An  outstanding  failure  of 
the  present  AID  program  is  Indonesia, 
where  Sukarno  has  not  only  insulted  us 
but  worked  counter  to  our  national  In- 
terest. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ex- 
amples where  success  has  been  achieved 
and  aid  Is  ending.  An  impressive  such 
case  is  that  of  the  Republic  of  China,  on 
Taiwan.  The  efforts  of  their  people, 
with  U.S.  assistance,  have  brought  about 
remarkable  changes. 

Few  Members  of  this  House  have  lived 
with  the  foreign  aid  program  as  long  as 
I  have.  It  has  been  a  little  more  than 
24  years  since  I  was  first  catapulted  into 
the  middle  of  it. 

It  started  with  modest  objectives  and 
clear  priorities.  I  know  only  too  well 
that  the  world  into  w'hich  it  was  born  has 
become  infinitely  more  complex  in  the  in- 
tervening years.  The  leadership  that 
centered  around  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  only  18  years  ago  has  been 
challenged,  and  in  some  cases,  splintered 
by  old  allies  and  new  neutrals.  I  often 
recall  a  phrase  used  by  our  former  col- 
league, John  Vorys,  who  said  of  foreign 
aid  that  "it  is  like  shooting  at  a  moving 
target."  That  is  so  true.  But  it  is  no 
reason  to  substitute  a  shotgun  for  a  rifle. 

Those  of  us  who  over  the  years  have 
fought  for  foreign  aid  are  suffering  from 
combat  fatigue.  Why?  Not  because  we 
weary  of  a  long  fight.  We  knew  that  we 
could  not  work  out  neat  time  phases  for 
each  part  of  the  program.  We  are  grow- 
ing tired  because  the  program  has  grown 
confused  and  disordered.  First  things 
seem  to  come  first  except  in  foreign  aid 
where  first  things  come  second  or  third — 
or  maybe  not  at  all. 

Let  me  offer  one  example.  In  every  one 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  which 
we  are  giving  assistance,  the  most  per- 
sistent problem  they  face  is  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding population.  In  simple  terms 
this  means  more  mouths  to  feed.  How 
are  we  helping  them  meet  this  solution? 
Through  the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  we  help  them  deal  with 
today's  needs.  But  if  they  are  to  cope 
with  tomorrow's  demands,  they  must  di- 
rect their  energies  and  we  must  gear  our 
assistance  to  intensive  and  concentrated 
attention  on  agricultural  production.  In 
my  scale  of  values  this  is  putting  first 
things  first. 

Are  we  doing  that?  I  fear  not.  In- 
stead, we  are  dabbling  in  agriculture 
while  we  disperse  our  manpower  and 
money  In  fields  of  industry,  transporta- 
tion, and  multitudes  of  very  costly  proj- 
ects.   The  result  is  that  we  contribute  to 
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the  growing  gap  between  the  agricul- 
tural sector  and  the  urban  sector  of  these 
countries,  stimulate  inflationary  trends, 
and  only  make  more  difBcult  the  internal 
political  integration  that  so  many  of 
them  are  lacking.  The  political  evolu- 
tion of  these  countries  will  do  more  to 
determine  the  course  of  their  economic 
development  than  all  the  aid  they  may 
receive. 

Would  it  not  have  served  our  pur- 
poses and  the  needs  of  the  people  better 
if  in  Indonesia,  to  cite  one  instance,  we 
had  confined  our  program  to  one  that 
would  make  the  natural  abundance  of 
that  country  more  easily  available  to  Its 
people?  Certainly.  Sukarno  would  have 
been  no  more  unhappy  with  our  assist- 
ance. I  remember  long  ago  that  Burma 
had  lost  its  markets  for  its  rice  At  the 
same  time  we  sent  rice  to  those  coun- 
tries that  had  formerly  bought  Bur- 
mese rice.  They  did  not  have  to  buy  it 
from  Burma.  Who  regards  this  as  an'in- 
telligent  approach? 

It  is  no  satisfaction  to  say  that  in- 
creasingly we  are  lending  instead  of  giv- 
ing money. 

In  a  recent  report  made  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  on  the 
matter  of  loans  there  is  a  note  of  real 
caution  on  the  problems  raised  by  loans. 
Why?  Because  if  they  borrow  too  much 
they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  It  off.  I 
believe  we  should  think  of  it  from  their 
angle  some  of  the  time.  Among  the 
conclusions  in  that  report  is  this  state- 
ment: 

The  debt  service  burden  of  those  (de- 
veloping) nations  Is  rising  at  a  pace  which 
threatens  the  success  of  the  development 
effort. 

Should  not  this  statement  in  itself 
serve  as  a  warning  that  perhaps  we  do 
not  know  as  much  about  the  intricacies 
of  development  as  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve? 

I  say  that  because  so  many  people 
come  to  us  and  say  we  should  lend  and 
should  not  give  grants.  Perhaps  we 
should,  but  let  us  make  sure  that  we 
are  not  lending  to  countries  who  will 
never  be  able  to  repay  it  and  who  will 
go  bankrupt  if  they  try  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  the  reductions  made  were 
so  small.  Only  two  items  were  cut — 
one  for  administrative  exE>enses,  which 
could  well  be  cut,  and  the  other  for  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  international  orga- 
nization. And  In  that  instance,  the  ex- 
ecutive reported  that  it  could  not  use 
the  money  it  had  originally  requested. 

I  do  not  enjoy  a  meat-ax  reduction  in 
any  program.  I  would  prefer  to  make 
my  decision  on  the  amounts  en  the  basis 
of  the  merits  of  each  program.  Unhap- 
pily, the  structure  of  this  program  is 
such  that  the  individual  Member  has  no 
alternative  but  to  propose  a  nice  round 
figure  to  be  sliced  off  and  hope  that  it 
affects  those  programs  of  which  he  does 
not  aprove  and  from  which  this  money 
should  be  taken.  The  same  observation 
can  be  made  about  the  personnel  who 
are  operating  this  program.    This  win- 


ter our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  HaysI.  who  is  Intensely  inter- 
ested in  our  personnel  overseas,  made  a 
quick  visit  to  one  countrj-.  In  one  AID 
mission  he  found  that  40  percent  of  the 
personnel  listed  as  "on  board"  were  not 
in  that  country.  If  AID  does  not  know 
who  is  where,  can  we  expect  that  its  re- 
port on  the  program  can  be  given  any 
credence?  I  am  objecting  to  the  way  It 
is  done.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  fact 
that  we  must  do  it,  which  I  believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  its  inception  for- 
eign aid  has  suffered  more  from  its  un- 
constructive  proponents  than  it  has  from 
its  unreconstructed  opponents.  Those 
who  stand  somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes,  who  want  an  effective  foreign 
aid  prosram,  have  had  an  increasingly 
difficult  task  attempting  to  inject  some 
sense  of  order  and  priorities  into  it.  The 
executive  has  a  responlsbllity  and  a  right 
to  propose  the  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
gram. No  one  quarrels  with  that.  But 
the  ultimate  responsibility  rests  right 
here,  in  this  body,  to  limit  executive  dis- 
cretion in  its  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  in  the  Congress  perhaps  have  given 
much  more  encouragement  to  a  growing 
reliance  on  executive  discretion.  We 
have  written  tough  language  in  the  law 
but  we  have  qualified  it  by  saying,  "it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress,"  or  "the  Presi- 
dent may  waive"  a  particular  provision. 
I  fully  appreciate  that  Congress  does  not 
have  the  Intimate  details  of  delicate  sit- 
uations upon  which  to  make  findings  in 
every  international  crisis.  But  Congress 
does  have  the  right  to  determine  how 
this  Nation's  resources  will  be  used. 
What  of  our  responsibility  in  this 
regard? 

I  know  only  too  well  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  studied  and  re- 
studied  by  individuals  and  groups  inside 
and  outside  the  Government.  Those 
within  the  executive  branch  are  hardly 
objective  analysts.  Those  outside  the 
Government  seldom  find  where  the 
bodies  are  buried.  One  instrimient 
available  to  the  Congress  is  the  General 
Accounting  OfQce,  that  ancient  agency 
which  has  made  numerous  reports  upon 
deficiencies  in  particular  parts  of  the 
program.  But  how  many  Members  know 
what  those  reports  contain?  We  on  the 
committee  seldom  know  when  they  are 
sent  to  us.  Several  years  ago  our  com- 
mittee wrote  into  the  bill — and  it  was 
enacted  into  law — a  provision  establish- 
ing the  office  of  inspector  general  for 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  suppose  that 
office  is  busy — but  if  anyone  asked  me 
what  it  has  done  to  keep  the  program 
on  the  track.  I  would  have  to  confess 
that  I  have  never  seen  a  report  from  that 
office. 

If  I  seem  critical  of  foreign  aid — I  am. 
Not  because  I  have  lost  all  faith  but  be- 
cause I  have  lost  much  hope — hope  that 
it  will  be  clear  in  its  objectives,  realistic 
In  Its  programs,  firm  in  Its  administra- 
tion. It  is  not  a  program  that  can  be 
carried  on  by  consensus  but  only  by 
diligent  application  to  details.  Foreign 
aid  can  never  be  an  adequate  substitute 


for  foreign  policy.  It  Is  only  one  instru- 
ment which  is  available  to  further  our 
diplomatic  objectives.  If  we  make  it  the 
sole  or  principal  instrument  we  run  the 
risk  of  reducing  our  foreign  policy  to  an 
article  of  merchandise  that  can  be 
bought  and  sold.  Then  we  will  be  in  real 
trouble. 

I  shall  vote  for  HM.  7750  though  with 
more  than  usual  reluctance.  I  believe 
that  this  country — my  country— has  as- 
sumed a  responsibility  it  cannot  side- 
step. I  am  not  one  to  sidestep  respon- 
sibility in  any  form.  That  your  com- 
mittee has  given  much  time  and  effort  to 
its  consideration,  before  bringing  the  bill 
to  the  floor,  is  surely  self-evident. 
Though  I  have  doubts  about  parts  of  it  I 
feel  it  should  be  passed.  To  that  end  I 
shall  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
authorization.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  a 
deep  and  growing  disquiet  about  foreign 
aid — and  indeed,  widespread  concern 
about  the  entire  range  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Many  of  us,  I  think,  are  also 
bothered  by  the  apparent  erosion  of  the 
congressional  role  in  foreign  affairs. 
Speedy  and  unchallenged  ratification  of 
policies  conceived  and  administered  by 
the  Executive  may  well  be  the  only  job 
left  to  Congress,  given  the  nature  of 
present  world  commitments  and  spon- 
taneous crises.  But  we  must  recognize 
the  proportions  of  this  constitutional 
problem,  and  subject  it  to  careful  scru- 
tiny and  discussion. 

The  foreign  aid  program  represents  the 
single  foreign  policy  Issue  In  which  Con- 
gress maintains  a  crucial  function.  Un- 
der the  distinguished  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Morgan,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
labored  extensively  and  diligently  to 
clarify  the  program,  to  examine  Its 
specifics,  and  to  pass  judgment  on  its 
overall  character.  But  such  work  has, 
of  necessity,  taken  place  In  committee 
hearings,  usually  closed  to  the  public. 
And  now.  following  the  hearings,  the  en- 
tire House  must  ratify  the  program,  and 
with  it  all  the  assumptions  underlying 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
deeply  bothered  by  what  seems  to  me  the 
Inadequate  execution  of  our  constitu- 
tional commission  in  foreign  affairs. 
Several  weeks  ago,  during  the  short  de- 
bate over  the  Vietnam  appropriation,  I 
suggested  that  the  Congress  was  largely 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  of  silence  about 
Vietnam  In  particular,  and  foreign  af- 
fairs in  general.    I  still  feel  that  way. 

I  am  hopeful  that  future  debates  over 
foreign  aid  will  Initiate  all-encompassing 
and  open  discussion  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Such  action  would  be  fit- 
ting, not  merely  because  consideration 
of  aid  is  a  special  congressional  duty, 
but  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  the  topic 
of  aid  itself  provides  a  valuable  focus 
for  the  consideration  of  larger  foreign 
policy  questions.    Our  uncertainty  about 
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foreign  aid.  in  other  words.  Is  really  a 
reflection  of  our  concern  about  our  en- 
tire foreign  policy. 

For  example,  when  we  ask  questions 
about  the  feasibility  of  continued  aid  to, 
say,  Egypt  or  Indonesia,  we  are  really 
studying  the  natui-e  and  extent  of  all 
our  commitments  abroad.  When  we 
wonder  about  the  connection  between 
military  and  economic  aid  in  individual 
missions,  we  are  really  asking  questions 
about  the  form  and  manner  of  executing 
all  those  commitments.  And  when  we 
examine  the  administration  of  aid  pro- 
grams, we  are  really  seeking  to  under- 
stand how  we  should  relate  to  govern- 
ments and.  equally  important,  peoples 
different  from  our  own. 

If  it  is  somehow  true  that  the  prob- 
lems of  our  aid  program  are  really  min- 
iatures of  those  issues  which  complicate 
our  entire  foreign  policy,  I  think  it  is 
proper  to  call  for  a  new  patience  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  aid.  For  it  is  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  field  of  interna- 
tional affairs  is  presently  in  radical  tur- 
moil, undergoing  changes  which  we  must 
all  pause  to  comprehend.  In  so  doing, 
we  must  then  subject  our  discussions  of 
aid  to  the  new  realities  and  new  cate- 
gories of  what  we  must  becrin  to  call  the 
"second  cold  war." 

Threats  to  stability  and  peace,  for  ex- 
ample, no  longer  come  exclusively  from 
the  presence  of  the  Red  army  in  Eastern 
Europe  or  the  economic  vulnerability  of 
Western  Europe.  These  may  have  been 
the  original  realities  which  prompted 
foreign  aid  programs,  but  It  is  now  time 
to  release  ourselves  completely  from  the 
habits  and  perspectives  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  where  we  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect speedy  and  equitable  political  re- 
turns from  our  initial  economic 
investments. 

The  present  object  of  our  foreign  aid  is 
principally  the  building  of  societies  un- 
alined  with  the  Communists  or  the  West, 
rather  than  the  rebuilding  of  nations 
composing  our  own  alliance.  This  re- 
quires an  entirely  new  attitude  to  world 
aid,  one  which  patiently  tries  to  see 
beyond  short-term  balances  of  power  to 
long-term  international  security. 

Those  who  prefer  to  talk  in  bare,  stra- 
tegic terms  can  be  reminded  that  the 
character  of  conflict  in  this  second  cold 
war  makes  aid  programs  as  much  a 
weapon  as  a  handout.  For  It  should  be 
clear  that  indigenous  revolutionary 
movements  in  the  unalined  and  under- 
developed third  world  would  have  now 
become  the  basic  sources  of  conflict  and 
Instability  in  international  affairs. 
There  is  no  common  denominator  to 
such  movements  except  an  unrestrained 
dissatisfaction  with  exploitation,  repres- 
sion, and  unattended  grievances.  Again 
and  again,  enlightened  proponents  of 
foreign  aid  have  made  it  clear  that  aid 
is  itself  a  strategy  for  anticipating  these 
conflicts  by  striking  at  their  roots.  This 
lesson  should  by  now  have  been  learned 
by  all  of  us.  What  we  should  presently 
be  doing,  therefore,  is  seeking  out  the 
implications  of  this  truth. 

First  and  foremost,  we  have  to  start 
learning  what    a  revolutionary  move- 
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ment  Is  all  about.  To  cry  "Commimist" 
as  a  matter  of  conditioned  reflex  defeats 
evei-y  purpose  underlying  a  proper 
strategy  of  foreign  aid  and  larger  policy 
goals.  In  the  VIetcong  and  Dominican 
rebels  we  have  clear  evidence  that  revo- 
lutionary movements  differ  in  their  com- 
position, aims,  and  Ideologies.  Of 
course,  there  are  Communists  involved. 
But  to  pretend  that  such  movements 
represent  an  tmdifferentiated  worldwide 
conspiracy  Inevitably  masterminded  by 
the  Kremlin,  Peiping,  Hanoi,  or  any- 
where else  is  to  foreclose  any  hope  for 
resolution  of  conflict  and  for  peaceful 
progress.  At  their  outset,  these  move- 
ments are  more  often  than  not  master- 
minded by  nobody  at  all.  Their  birth 
takes  place  more  or  less  spontaneously. 
In  their  youth,  there  is  usually  a  coali- 
tion of  forces  spending  as  much  time  dis- 
agreeing within  itself  as  flghting  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

But  what  such  movements  are  to  be- 
come in  full  maturity  is  flnally  a  matter 
of  what  we  help  them  to  become.  By 
assuming  they  are  Communist,  we  can 
help  make  them  Communist.  By  ac- 
knowledging them  as  potentially  demo- 
cratic, we  can  help  make  them  demo- 
cratic. But  by  changing  horses  and 
riders  again  and  again  in  midstream, 
we  can  put  ourselves  In  the  position 
where  our  only  interest  Is  in  some  sta- 
bility and  order — regardless  of  what 
kind  of  stability  and  what  kind  of  order. 

All  of  this  bears  directly  on  the  topic 
of  foreign  aid.  Among  other  things,  for- 
eign aid  is  the  mechanism  by  which  this 
countiT  seeks  to  guide  such  revolution- 
ary movements  in  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  democratic  direction.  It  is  a  syste- 
matic strategy  for  enlightened  interna- 
tionalism— though  we  should  also  realize 
it  is  a  form  of  interventionism.  Some- 
times, I  wonder  if  such  action  is  proper. 
Sometimes.  I  wonder  if  we  have  any 
business  telling  other  people  what  sort 
of  society  they  should  run.  And,  some- 
times, I  wonder  if  we  really  can  over- 
come the  enormous  legacy  of  resentment 
in  the  postcolonial  world — resentment 
which  sees  any  American  presence  as 
incapable  of  benevolent  motivation. 
These  are  the  issues  which  desperately 
need  to  be  raised  and  discussed  in  de- 
bate, here  in  Congress. 

But  as  long  as  there  is  a  consensus 
which  argues  that  we  have  commitments 
to  the  revolutionary  underdeveloped 
world,  then  we  ought  to  get  straight  how 
these  commitments  can  best  be  imple- 
mented. 

I  suggest  that  the  only  means  of 
achieving  a  useful  presence  in  such  parts 
of  the  world  lies  in  making  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid  the  absolute  basis 
of  our  overall  ix)licy.  I  am  talking  about 
$6,  $7,  or  $8  billion  a  year,  at  least  1  per- 
cent of  our  annual  gross  national  prod- 
uct. This  would  have  to  be  aid  in  depth, 
concentrated  in  crucial  and  representa- 
tive areas,  rather  than  scattered  super- 
ficially throughout  the  world.  It  would 
involve  administering  aid  to  people  and 
their  democratic  associations  and  move- 
ments, rather  than  bolstering  up  uncer- 


tain or  questionably  representative  gov- 
ernments. We  would  have  to  follow  the 
community  action  spirit  of  the  Peace 
CorE>s  and  poverty  program — grassroots 
projects  to  build  societies  from  the  bot- 
tom up.  Such  programs  would  have  to 
be  executed  with  the  full  patience  and 
confidence  in  the  power  of  our  own  com- 
mitment— and  this  means  patience  and 
confidence  from  Congress.  We  must 
learn  to  outgrow  a  compulsive  paranoia 
about  Communists,  while  we  must  also 
refuse  to  underwrite  totalitarian  gov- 
ermnents  unresponsive  to  the  plight  of 
their  people.  We  must  learn  to  accept 
and  even  promote  foims  of  association 
and  government  different  from  our  own, 
though  democratic  in  spirit.  Finally, 
however,  we  must  be  prepared  to  exer- 
cise restraint  and  an  ability  to  accept 
realities,  to  follow  and  support  the  ex- . 
pressed  will  of  such  peoples  and  move- 
ments rather  than  seek  to  define  their 
futures  for  them. 

Much  of  this  spirit  can  be  found  in  our 
present  program  and  in  those  capable 
men  who  plan  and  execute  it.  But  noth- 
ing less  than  the  extensive  commitment 
I  suggest — $6,  $7,  or  $8  billion  a  year — 
seems  to  me  to  have  any  real  chance  of 
yielding  the  peaceful  progress  we  seek. 
The  minimimi  program  currently  before 
the  House  may  preserve  the  idea  of  for- 
eign aid.  It  may  maintain  our  presence 
in  certain  countries  where  we  have  made 
progi'ess  and  where  more  progress  is  in 
sight.  But  I  cannot  see  a  successful  ex- 
ecution of  an  enlightened  aid  program 
when  there  are  those  who  constantly  seek 
to  emasculate  it  by  denying  it  the  proper 
means  to  its  end.  This  is  like  sending  a 
battalion  to  do  the  job  of  a  division.  It 
is  a  holding  operation  at  best.  The  mili- 
tary analogy  is  real  and  pertinent  be- 
cause, as  I  have  suggested,  we  are  talk- 
ing not  only  of  altruism  but  of  strategy. 

As  of  now,  old  enemies  and  former 
friends  of  foreign  aid  seem  to  be  calling 
for  an  end  to  aid  by  1967.  I  want  to  put 
myself  on  record  as  strongly  opposing 
any  such  action.  It  represents  a  failure 
of  patience,  nerve,  and  foresight.  How- 
ever, I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  present  program — a  skeleton  under 
attack  from  many  sides — will  never 
really  be  able  to  implement  fully  the  real 
strategy  of  foreign  aid. 

I  believe  that  our  failure  to  devise, 
equip,  and  most  Important,  accept  in  our 
minds  an  extensive  and  enlightened  aid 
program  for  the  revolutionary  underde- 
veloped world  largely  explains  why  we 
are  so  intractably  Involved  In  such  crises 
as  those  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Until  we  have  the  courage, 
will,  and  resources  to  aid  revolutions  in 
their  early  stages — such  as  the  South 
Vietnamese,  for  example.  In  1955 — or 
until  we  can  i-enounce  all  dictatorships 
and  back  democratic  revolutions  in  Latin 
America,  and  uqtil  we  can  take  such  steps 
through  the  medium  of  a  bold  policy  of  ^ 
foreign  aid,  I  believe  we  must  sadly 
acknowledge  that  the  continuing  crises 
in  the  unconunitted  third  world  will  in- 
volve us  in  a  protracted  second  cold  war, 
no  less  demanding  and  frustrating  than 
the  first  cold  war.    This  second  cold  war 
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will  perhaps  be  less  dangerous  since  it 
may  be  limited  to  small  conflagrations 
rather  than  confrontations  on  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war.  But  it  will  be  more  com- 
plicated, since  we  shall  be  dealing  not 
with  the  monolith  of  Russian  com- 
munism, but  with  small  and  varying 
national  revolutionary  movements,  scck- 
iniT  to  define  their  own  identity.  The 
overall  diplomatic  picture  will  be  altered 
by  the  Sino-Soviet  split.  Such  i  cjld  war 
will  dissolve  much  of  our  energy,  and 
patience,  denying  us  the  resources  and 
attentions  with  which  we  hope  to  build 
the  Great  Society 

I  believe  we  must  all  declare  our  com- 
mitment to  foreign  aid,  as  both  a  human- 
itarian sharing  of  our  abundance,  and  as 
a  striitegy  for  anticipating  a  conflict  and 
nourishing  progress.  This  approach  will 
not  flourish  miless  we  are  prepared  to  be 
patient  and  sensitive  to  world  realities, 
as  a  Hrst-rate  diplomatic  porver.  as  well 
as  a  first-vate  militray  power. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROS'^NTHAL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gencleiran  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  made  a  very  thought -provoking  and 
careful  analysis  of  our  diplomatic  prob- 
lem, our  foreign  policy  strategy,  and  a 
strong  case  for  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  a  whole.  I  compliment  him  on  his 
concise  and  clear  thinking,  and  certainly 
I  want  to  associate  myself  uith  his  fun- 
damental conclusion. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  good 
many  of  us  are  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  us.  We  are  opposed 
for  reasons  which  are  similar  to  or  iden- 
tical with  reasons  which  we  have  pre- 
viously set  forth.  Basically  it  is  because 
we  do  not  believe  this  legislation  is  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  its  propo- 
nents would  wish  that  it  might  accom- 
plish; those  that  its  proponents  hope 
that  it  can  accomplish.  Therefore,  if 
it  is  not  accomplishing  them,  it  is.  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  including  my- 
self, important  that  we  reconsider  our 
whole  concept  of  foreign  aid. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  Committee  the 
fact  that  I  have  in  my  hand  a  document 
classified  as  ".secret"  which  lists  pro- 
posed economic  and  military  assistance 
for  every  country  expected  to  receive 
such  aid  during  fiscal  year  1966.  I  men- 
tion this  because  very  often  Members 
come  up  to  los  and  ask,  "How  much  is 
country  X  going  to  get,  how  much  is 
country  Y  going  to  get.  and  how  much 
is  country  Z  going  to  get?"  Under  clas- 
sifications imposed  by  the  Executive, 
much  of  that  information  is  not  avail- 
able to  be  made  public.  If  there  are 
such  questions.  I  would  again  suggest 
that  you  make  use  of  this  material  which 
I  have  had  gathered  together  and  which 
will  be  at  the  committee  table  here. 


We  have  heard  figures  today  about  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  in  round  numbers,  we  are 
asked  to  provide  appropriations  of  $3.4 
billion  this  year.  I  must  use  the  term 
"appropriations"  because,  as  previous 
speakers  have  pointed  out,  some  of  these 
funds  have  previously  been  authorized 
and  the  appropriations  will  be  made 
against  existing  authorizations.  How- 
ever, this  appropriation  request  is  about 
$3.4  billion.  Some  will  say  that  is  all 
that  our  foreign  aid  is  going  to  cost  us 
for  fiscal  1966.  Such  is  certainly  not  the 
case. 

As  we  have  tried  to  point  out  in  previ- 
ous years  foreign  aid  is  not  one  bill;  it 
is  not  one  simple  program.  Rather,  it 
is  a  number  of  pieces  of  legislation  all 
dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  for- 
eign aid.  On  page  72  of  the  commit- 
tee report  in  the  minority  views  we  have 
prepared  a  tabulation  which  I  commend 
to  your  attention.  In  that  tabulation  we 
show,  that  by  including  other  items  which 
are  in  fact  foreign  aid  although  not  called 
by  that  name,  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
instead  of  S3.4  billion  we  are  in  fact  ex- 
pecting to  appropriate  almost  $6  billion: 
not  quite  double,  but  a  very  great  increase 
over  the  amount  bandied  about  as  the 
annual  cost  of  our  foreign  aid. 

There  is  in  this  year's  bill  one  item 
which  concerns  very  deeply  a  number  of 
us.  That  is  the  standby  authority,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  blank  check,  for 
southeast  Asia.  The  President  requested 
authority  to  ask  for  appropriations  not 
limited  in  amount  for  use  in  Vietnam. 
The  committee,  in  the  bill  which  it  re- 
ported out,  granted  such  authority  to  the 
President  for  southeast  Asia. 

In  other  words,  without  any  further 
authorization,  without  giving  the  ques- 
tion the  consideration  which  the  au- 
thorization process  brings  to  it,  the  Pres- 
ident is  now  authorized  in  this  bill  to 
ask  for  the  appropriation  of  such  sums 
of  money,  military  and  economic,  as  he 
desires  for  use  in  southeast  Asia.  I 
think  this  is  unwise  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First  of  all  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gress, and  especially  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  an  obligation  to  look 
at  the  specifics  of  these  requests  and  not 
grant  this  authority  in  blank. 

Secondly,  we,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  have  demonstrated 
twice  in  the  very  recent  past  that  when 
called  upon  to  act  quickly  on  matters  in 
that  part  of  the  world  we  can  do  so.  You 
will  recall  that  after  the  chancery  build- 
ing of  our  Embassy  in  Saigon  was 
bombed,  within  a  matter  of  hours,  I 
think  a  little  more  than  24  hours,  we 
heard  testimony,  considered,  and  author- 
ized SI  million  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  chancery.  It  was  forthcoming 
almost  at  once. 

A  second  time,  when  the  President 
called  many  of  us  to  the  White  House  to 
point  out  that  he  needed  an  additional 
$700  million  for  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia,  within  a  few  days  he  had  the  au- 
thorization which  he  needed.  I  am  say- 
ing tliat  these  two  actions  give  every  as- 


surance that  when  necessary  the  Con- 
gress can  and  will  act  quickly,  expedi- 
tiously, if  it  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Therefore  I  feel  that  the  broad  au- 
thority which  we  have  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
southeast  Asia  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  should  like  to  compliment  him  on  his 
statement.  While  he  and  I  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram I  feel  strongly  that  he  is  on  sound 
ground  in  pointing  out  the  weaknesses  of 
this  so-called  standby  provision  of  the 
contingency  fund. 

We  have  a  matter  of  considerable  sub- 
stance involved  in  this  provision,  one 
which  concerns  far  more  than  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  If  we  should  gi'ant  an  authori- 
zation for  any  amount,  with  no  ceiling 
of  any  kind,  for  economic  and  military 
assistance  for  any  place  in  southeast 
Asia,  we  would  be  giving  the  executive 
branch  very  far-reaching  authority. 
We  have  no  particular  justification  for 
such  action,  except  perhaps  the  psycho- 
logical justification  that  we  are  anxious 
to  do  what  we  can  to  back  up  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  it  faces  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. Yet.  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out,  the  speed  with  which  Congress  can 
act,  and  in  the  very  recent  past  has 
acted,  shows  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  bypassing  the  normal  legislative 
processes.  The  executive  branch  can 
initiate  justifications  and  request  addi- 
tional funds  and  have  appropriate 
action  taken  by  Congress. 

I  would  think  also,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
this  request  comes  at  a  poor  time  and, 
therefore,  should  be  considered  well  be- 
fore any  action  is  taken,  because  wc  have 
just  recently  appropriated  an  additional 
$700  million  for  our  own  efforts  in 
southeast  Asia,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  made  available  for  foreign  aid 
in  fi.scal  1965  and  in  addition  to  the  very 
substantial  amounts  projected  for  fiscal 
1966,  both  in  militai-y  and  economic  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  making  a  very  important  point.  I 
trust  that  there  will  be  some  attempt 
made  to  eliminate  this  provision. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  increase  the 
amount  in  the  contingency  fund  which 
would  then  be  available  for  a  sudden 
emergency,  if  it  should  develop  either  in 
southeast  Asia  or  somewhere  else.  One 
of  the  reasons,  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
that  the  standby  authorization  is  being 
asked  for,  the  so-called  blank  check  ulth 
no  ceiling  on  the  amount  is  because  the 
contingency  fund  is  being  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  obvioiisly  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  observation  and 
certainly  agree  with  his  remarks  con- 
cerning the  .standby  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  criticisms 
that  has  been  leveled  through  the  years 
at  the  program  has  been  the  loss  of  con- 
gressional control.  And.  I  fear  that  if 
this  provision  remains  in  the  bill,  we  will 
be  accused  of  a  further  reduction  of  the 
congressional  supervision  and  congres- 
sional control. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  words  about 
the  matter  of  the  so-called  pipeline  or 
unexpended  balances.  Year  after  year 
we  talk  about  this  because  some  of  us 
feel  that  they  are  excessive.  The  pipeline 
figures  have  run  in  this  program — and  I 
believe  it  was  1953 — as  high  as  $10  bil- 
lion. In  the  sixties  they  have  been  aver- 
aging near  $6  billion.  But  notice  what 
this  is.  We  arc  here  with  an  appropria- 
tion request  of  $3.4  billion.  There  is  a 
carryover  in  our  pipeline  of  $6.2  billion, 
not  quite  double  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual request.  Now  this  obviously  is  an 
amount  far  greater  than  we  need. 

As  an  example  of  whei-e  some  of  this 
money  may  be,  I  would  refer  Members 
of  the  Committee  to  a  study  made  by  a 
staff  group  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  not  too  long  ago.  This  group 
went  into  one  Latin  American  country 
and  found  that  there  was  a  half  million 
dollars  just  laid  aside  in  this  country. 
It  had  been  eaimarked  for  something  but 
it  had  not  been  used.  It  had  not  been 
deobligated.  The  chief  of  mission  was 
holding  it  there  for  some  unknown  con- 
tingency that  might  arise  in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  the  finding«.of  the  staff 
study  the  funds  were  deobligated.  But 
this  is  illustrative  of  what  may  be  hap- 
pening in  scores  of  countries  through- 
out the  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
if  every  effort  were  made  to  bring  in 
these  amounts  which  were  earmarked 
and  not  drawn  against  for  1  or  2 
years,  or  perhaps  never,  our  pipeline 
could  be  greatly  reduced  and,  according- 
ly, the  annual  request  would  not  have 
to  be  so  large. 

I  should  not  conclude  my  remarks 
without  sajing  there  are  many  more 
useful  things  that  could  be  said  by  those 
who  may  object  to  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

I  would  urge  Members  who  have  ques- 
tions in  their  minds  to  read  the  minority 
views  beginning  at  page  69  of  the  re- 
port. We  point  out  in  much  more  de- 
tail than  I  am  able  to  do  here  why  we 
believe  this  program  as  now  advanced  is 
not  proper  and  should  not  be  supported. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  there 
has  been  too  little  distinction  made  be- 
tween those  countries  which  are  friendly 
to  us  and  the  free  world,  which  are  will- 
"^  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
aen  of  preserving  peace  throughout  the 
^'orld,  and  those  countries  that  are  not. 

Making  such  distinctions  is  largely  a 
neglected  function  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  We  should  center  our  assist- 
ance in  those  countries  which  do  recog- 
nize their  obligations  and  are  wiUing  to 
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assume  their  responsibilities  as  nations 
in  a  world  that  we  hope  will  be  eventual- 
ly wholly  free. 

There  are  parts  of  this  bill  I  think 
anyone  would  approve.  The  committee 
made  no  reduction  in  military  authori- 
zations. In  fact,  we  made  little  re- 
duction of  any  kind.  A  reduction  of 
some  $12  million  in  a  $3.4  billion  bill 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  very  large. 

I  believe  the  people-to-people  approach 
to  the  solution  of  world  problems  is  far 
better  than  that  which  simply  says: 
"Take  our  dollars  and  solve  your  prob- 
lems." 

Let  us  conduct  our  foreign  affairs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  friendly  nations — and  their 
people  who  desire  to  live  freely  under 
goverrunents  of  their  own  choosing. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1965. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  once  again  has  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  legislation.  Under  the 
able  and  conscientious  leadership  of  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Morgan],  the  committee 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  scrutinized  the 
1965  budget  request  for  foreign  aid  sub- 
mitted by  President  Johnson. 

As  you  know,  the  request  this  year  is 
the  smallest  ever  made  in  the  history  of 
this  program.  After  weeks  of  hearings, 
study,  and  review  the  committee  cut  the 
authorization  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch  by  $12,700,000. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  wish  to  address 
myself  principally  to  two  important  is- 
sues in  the  legislation  before  the  House: 
the  unexpended  balances  or  so-called 
"pipeline"  and  the  guarantee  loan  funds 
for  housing  projects  in  Latin  America. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  perennial  criticism 
made  of  our  foreign  assistance  program 
is  that  it  holds  sizable  unexpended 
balances.  According  to  this  line  of  rea- 
soning, the  larger  the  unexpended  funds, 
the  less  need  to  appropriate  new  money 
for  foreign  aid. 

What  these  critics  often  purposely 
overlook  is  that  these  balances — or  pipe- 
lines— have  been  obligated  for  goods  and 
services  which  are  on  order,  but  have  not 
yet  been  delivered.  In  future  months,  as 
projects  abroad  come  to  fruition,  these 
balances  will  be  drawn  UE>on — not  the 
funds  we  are  being  called  upon  to  au- 
thorize today. 

It  is  plain  and  simple  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility to  challenge  the  need  for  the 
pipeline. 

No  well-run  government  program,  no 
efficient  goverrunent  agency — whether  at 
the  National  or  State  or  local  level — 
would  spend  all  its  funds  within  a  fiscal 
year. 

There  must  be  a  carryover,  there 
must  be  continuity,  If  sound  economic 
requirements  are  to  be  observed. 


I  am  sure  that  if  AID  hastened  to 
spend  every  dime  appropi'iated  for  it 
during  a  fiscal  year  and  came  before 
Congress  with  empty  pockets,  those  same 
critics  of  the  pipeline  would  be  the  first  to 
charge  that  the  Agency  had  been  guilty 
of  reckless  spending. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to 
note  that  the  minority  report  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  the  pipeline  and 
acknowledges  that  these  funds  are  obli- 
gated and  cannot  be  made  available  for 
other  uses. 

THE     SIZE     OF    THE    PIPELINE 

Some  criticism  has  been  leveled,  how- 
ever, at  the  size  of  the  AID  pipeline. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
given  careful  study  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  unobligated  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
It  has  not  found  them  excessive  when 
compared  with  similar  figures  for  other 
agencies  of  Government. 

I  would  direct  your  attention  to  page  5 
of  the  committee  report.  There  it  can  be 
seen  plainly  that  the  amounts  in  the 
pipeline  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram have  fallen  steadily,  while  the  un- 
expended balances  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  increased  in  recent  years. 

It  also  is  instructive  to  note  the  chart 
on  page  6  where  the  unexpended  and  un- 
obligated balance  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  are  compared  with  a 
civilian  agency — the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Note  that  while  the  pipeline  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  was  remaining  fairly 
steady  from  1956  to  1965,  the  unexpended 
balances  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
more  than  doubled. 

Further,  in  the  same  decade,  the  un- 
obligated-unreserved funds  of  the  aid 
Agency  dropped  by  one-quarter,  while 
similar  funds  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment amounted  to  four  times  as  much  in 
1965  as  they  did  in  1956. 

The  fourth  column  of  the  table  shows 
the  unobligated-unexpended  funds  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  It  confirms  a 
trend  throughout  Government  toward 
significant  increases  in  both  financial 
categories  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  foreign  assistance  program,  it 
should  be  noted,  has  held  the  line  against 
this  trend  better  than  most  Government 
programs  and  agencies. 

COMPLICATING   FACTORS 

Of  course,  the  committee  would  like  to 
see  the  amount  of  unexpended  balances 
in  the  aid  program  reduced  even  further. 
Realistically,  however,  a  sizable  reduction 
is  not  to  be  expected  as  long  as  the  pro- 
gram is  keyed  to  loans,  rather  than  out- 
right grants  of  money. 

Loan  funds  are  obligated — and  cannot 
be  used  for  another  purpose — when  an 
agreement  is  reached  with  a  cooperating 
country.  Expenditures  against  that  loan 
are  made,  however,  only  as  deliveries  are 
made  and  the  work  progresses. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  project — such  as 
a  hydroelectric  dam  or  a  steel  mill,  the 
lag  between  the  time  the  loan  is  pledged 
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and  the  time  that  the  pledge  is  fully  re- 
deemed in  cash  may  be  a  number  of 
years. 

Other  factors  which  work  against  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  pipeline  are  the 
political  implications  and  complexities 
which  accompany  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

At  times  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  loan  agreements  with  another  coun- 
try— and  has  obligated  funds — only  to 
have  political  or  economic  complications 
occur  in  the  recipient  nation  which  make 
it  either  impossible  or  imprudent  to  ex- 
pend the  obligated  funds. 

Often  these  situations  are  only  temjso- 
rary.  AID  simply  by  waiting  a  suitable 
period  until  conditions  have  changed 
again,  caii  validly  redeem  its  loan  pledge. 
In  the  meantime,  of  course,  these  funds 
are  considered  "in  the  pipeline." 

Still  another  complicating  factor  is  the 
political  impact  of  canceling  a  loan  once 
it  has  been  premised. 

While  cut-and-dried  fiscal  principles 
might  dictate  that  a  loan  obligation 
be  withdrawn,  the  necessities  of  diplo- 
macy may  require  that  It  be  left  on  the 
books. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  political  con- 
sequences of  withdrawing  promised  aid, 
we  need  only  think  back  to  the  unfor- 
tunate effects  of  the  decision  by  the 
United  States  to  cancel  its  obligations  to 
assist  with  the  construction  of  the  As- 
wan high  dam. 

UNOBLIG.^TXD  rUNDS   IN   GREECE 

In  the  minority  report  specific  men- 
tion is  made  of  funds  obligated  to  Greece 
in  1962  which  still  were  unexpended  as 
of  December  1964. 

It  is  no  secret  the  AID  has  expe- 
rienced some  difficulties  in  obtaining  ef- 
fective and  efficient  use  of  U.S.  loan 
funds  in  Greece.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  would  be  premature  to  char- 
acterize these  obligations  as  useless. 

Last  year,  for  example,  a  firm  in  my 
congressional  district  was  able  to  make 
use  of  loan  funds  in  Greece  which  had 
been  obligated — but  unexpended — for 
several  years. 

If  the  funds  had  not  been  there,  the 
contract  probably  would  have  gone  to  a 
West  German  firm. 

Because  the  loan  funds  were  avail- 
able— and  because  AID  officials  quickly 
cleared  all  obstacles  to  their  use— -our 
American  firm  received  the  contract. 

The  result  was  increased  employment 
of  workers  in  my  district  and.  thereby, 
more  general  prosperity  in  our  com- 
mtmity. 

Further,  the  fact  that  an  American 
firm  received  the  contract  rather  than 
one  from  West  Germany  assisted  our 
national  balance  of  trade  and  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

If  a  moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
example,  it  is  this:  It  is  shortsighted  to 
criticize  obligated  fimds  because  they  are 
unexpended  for  some  months,  if  those 
funds  are  available  at  the  time  they  are 
needed  and  can  be  used  effectively. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  HOUSING 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  turn  to  section  103 ^e)  of  the  bill. 


which  amends  section  224  of  the  act.  re- 
lating to  housing  guarantees  in  Latin 
American  countries.  The  new  language 
would  have  several  effects : 

First,  the  purposes  for  which  guaran- 
tees can  be  granted  under  section  224  is 
broadened.  No  longer  limited  to  devel- 
oping self -liquidating  pilot  housing  proj- 
ects, these  guarantees  could  be  used  to 
develop  institutions  engaged  in  AUiance- 
for-Progress  programs. 

Under  the  new  authority  granted  by 
the  committee  amendments,  guarantees 
may  be  issued  to  eligible  U.S.  investors 
for  loan  investments  in  a  number  of 
beneficial  projects  and  organizations: 

First,  credit  institutions  in  Latin 
America  engaged  in  the  financing  of 
home  mortgages — such  as  savings  and 
loan  institutions. 

Second,  housing  projects  for  lower 
income  families. 

Third,  housing  projects  which  pro- 
mote the  development  of  free  institu- 
tions in  Latin  America — such  as  labor 
unions  and  cooperatives. 

Fourth,  housing  projects  for  which  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  mortgage  fi- 
nancing is  made  available  from  sources 
inside  Latin  America,  and  which  gen- 
erally have  a  per-unit  cost  of  less  than 
$6,500. 

In  order  to  insure  that  there  will  be 
adequate  issuing  authority  for  these 
guarantees,  the  committee  has  increased 
from  $250  million  to  $450  million  the  to- 
tal face  amount  of  guarantees  that  may 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under 
section  224. 

THE   NEED   FOR  THIS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
committee  amendments  to  section  224  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  are  most  sig- 
nificant and  deserve  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

As  evidence  of  this,  let  me  briefly  enu- 
merate some  of  the  beneficial  effects 
which  the  expansion  of  these  housing 
guarantees  would  have: 

First,  it  would  allow  American  labor 
unions  to  invest  In  decent,  low-cost  hous- 
ing for  their  counionists  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, thereby  matching  Communist  prop- 
aganda promises  with  democratic  bricks 
and  mortar. 

Second,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  it  would 
allow  the  creation  of  new  autonomous 
Institutions  for  lower  income  groups  in 
Latin  America,  as  offshoots  of  the  hous- 
ing projects.  These  grassroots  orga- 
nizations would  have  a  stake  in  their  own 
communities — their  own  countries — and 
would  be  less  likely  to  heed  the  blandish- 
ments of  communism. 

Third,  the  expanded  guarantee  hous- 
ing program  would  assist  low-income 
groups  directly  by  providing  for  par- 
ticipation by  local  cooperatives,  labor 
unions,  and  savings  and  loan  groups. 

For  example,  this  program  would  allow 
support  for  Father  McClellan's  renowned 
"people's  mutual"  savings-and-loan  in- 
stitution in  Peru.  In  the  past  Father 
McClellan's  efforts  at  assisting  the  poor 
of  Peru  have  been  to  a  degree  thwarted 
because  his  projects  depended  on  U.S. 
aid  to  trickle  down  through  a  bureau- 
cratic, oligarchic  government. 
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Often  Father  McClellan  never  re- 
ceived the  loans  which  had  been  prom- 
ised to  him.  The  committee  amendment 
would  allow  direct,  people-to-people  as- 
sistance to  him,  and  to  others  like  him 
throughout  Latin  America. 

A  fourth  benefit  of  the  committee 
amendments  is  that  by  embodying  a 
'people-to-people"  approach  it  helps  es- 
tablish true  grassroots  democracy  and 
counters  excessive  state  control.  The 
process  of  decentralizing  power  in  Latin 
American  countries  and  promoting  dem- 
ocratic pluralism  is  important  for  the 
future  stability  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  that  area.  The  expanded  hous- 
ing loan  guarantees  will  assist  that  trend. 

Fifth,  the  loan  guarantee  program 
eases  the  burden  of  the  American  tax- 
payer by  encouraging  the  American  pri- 
vate  sector  to  participate  in  foreign  as- 
sistance. Because  of  the  committee 
amendment,  $450  million  will  go  to  Latin 
America  from  private  investors.  If  this 
cost  had  to  be  met  directly  by  AID,  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

Further,  by  encouraging  institution 
building,  we  hasten  the  day  when  Latin 
American  will  be  self-sufficient  and  U.S. 
assistance  can  be  terminated. 

OBJECTIONS    ARE    MET 

The  American  home  builders  orig- 
inally had  objected  to  the  version  of  sec- 
tion 224  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion because  it  limited  private  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  to  $250  million 
of  a  $350  million  loan  guarantee  author- 
ity. 

Since  the  old  authorization  of  $250 
million  was  almost  entirely  committed 
to  private  projects,  the  additional  $100 
million  requested  by  the  administration 
would  have  gone  almost  entirely  to  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  unions,  cooperatives, 
and  savings  and  loan  groups. 

Although  the  private  builders  had  no 
objections  to  the  institution-building 
approach,  they  protested  that  the  new 
language  in  the  law  would  discriminate 
against  their  private  projects. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  met  these  legitimate  objections 
by  increasing  the  guarantee  authoriza- 
tion from  the  old  hmit  of  $250  million 
to  $450  million — rather  than  the  $350 
million  requested  by  the  administratioa 

This  increased  authority  will  be  avail- 
able for  allocation  betweeii  private  build- 
ers and  the  co-ops,  savings  and  loans,  and 
unions.  Thus,  the  present  bill  is  accept- 
able to  all  interested  parties. 

SUMMATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  strong  convic- 
tion that  references  in  this  bill  to  union, 
cooperative,  and  savings  group  projects 
must  be  preserved,  and  the  authorization 
of  $450  million  In  guarantees  should  be 
approved.  - 

Otherwise,  housing  projects  for  low- 
income  families  will  be  seriously  ham- 
pered. 

Thousands  of  children  who  might 
have  had  decent  housing  will  continue 
to  live  in  filthy  hovels. 

The  benefits  of  aid  from  American 
unions  and  other  private  groups — wblcii 
cost  the  taxpayers  nothing — will  be  lost. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  even  as  we  deliberate 
here  today.  Latin  America  is  in  a  fer- 
ment of  unrest  and  rebellion. 

In  Bolivia,  there  are  riots,  strikes,  and 
attempts  at  assassinating  Government 

leaders.  ^     ^ 

In  Venezuela,  Communist-inspired 
guerrilla  terrorists  roam  the  countryside 
killing  and  looting. 

And  in  the  Dominican  Republic  our 
own  marines  must  enforce  order  and  an 
end  to  fratricidal  fighting. 

Can  we  afford  to  watch  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  refuse  to  help  channel  its  ener- 
gies into  legitimate  paths  and  peaceful 
progress?  Can  we  allow  the  Communists 
to  win  in  Latin  America  because  we  have 
defaulted  our  responsibility  to  our  broth- 
ers in  the  Southern  Hemisphere? 

The  answer  is  clear.  We  must  take 
effective  action. 

Expanding  the  loan  guarantee  program 
is  effective  action.  That  is  why  it  must 
be  retained  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  this  bill 
which  is  an  essential  tool  of  our  foreign 
policy — carefully  scrutinized  under  the 
leadership  of  our  able  and  esteemed 
chairman.  Dr.  Morgan — should  be  ap- 
proved in  its  entirety.  I  urge  that  any 
crippling  amendments  be  defeated  and 
the  legislation  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
nual bargain-basement  for  foreigners  is 
open  once  again  and  ready  for  business. 

By  this  time  tomorrow  evening  the 
leaders  of  assorted  foreign  governments 
will  be  able  to  lick  their  chops  in  antici- 
pation of  the  gift  packages  they  will  re- 
ceive throughout  the  next  12  months 
from  that  wonderful  Uncle  Santa  in  the 
White  House  in  Washington  and  his 
helpers,  who  hold  forth  in  Foggy  Bottom, 
to  make  sure  that  all  packages  are  neatly 
wrapped,  properly  tied  with  gay  ribbon, 
and  delivered  promptly  on  a  freshly  pol- 
ished silver  platter. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  a  sil- 
ver platter  is  used  because  there  Is  not 
enough  gold  left  at  Fort  Knox  to  even 
plate  the  platter.  France,  among  a  niun- 
ber  of  nations  which  used  to  get  gift 
packages  from  Uncle  Santa  every  few 
days,  is  doing  everything  it  possibly  can 
to  relieve  the  United  States  of  the  stigma 
of  having  any  filthy  gold  in  its  possession. 

To  every  other  country  in  the  world 
there  seems  to  be  something  worthwhile 
about  having  some  gold  around.  To  the 
author  of  the  Great  Society  and  his  sub- 
lieutenants who  operate  out  of  Foggy 
Bottom  and  on  Capitol  Hill  there  seems 
to  be  something  sinful  and  evil  about  the 
possession  of  gold. 

This  whole  foreign  handout  business 
would  be  laughable  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  since  World  War  U  more  than 
$130  billion  have  been  filched  from  the 
pockets  of  Americans  and  scattered  from 
Ougadougou  to  Timbuktu  and  back  again. 
And  now  It  is  proposed  to  extract  an- 
other $3^2  billion  through  the  medium 
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of  this  bill  even  though  the  pipeline  will 
be  clogged  with  an  estimated  $6  billion 
of  unexpended  funds  on  June  30,  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

And  to  what  end  has  this  vast  amovmt 
of  more  than  $130  billion  been  spent? 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  March 
13,  1959,  President  Eisenhower  said  that 
as  a  result  of  foreign  aid  our  friends 
among  free  world  nations  make  available 
to  us  for  the  use  of  oiu-  forces  250  stra- 
tegic bases,  5  million  ground  forces,  30,- 
000  aircraft,  and  2,500  vessels. 

Today,  at  this  moment,  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  are  at  war 
with  Communist  North  Vietnam. 
Where,  we  ask,  are  those  impressive  mili- 
tary facilities  of  our  so-called  free  world 
allies  that  were  supposed  to  be  available 
to  us  as  a  result  of  the  outpouring  of 
billions  in  foreign  aid? 

Where,  we  ask  again,  were  these  allied 
forces  in  the  Korean  war?  Excluding 
South  Koreans,  Americans  did  95  percent 
of  the  fighting  and  dying  and  all  the  fi- 
nancing of  that  effort  to  halt  commu- 
nism. 

During  the  Korean  war  some  of  those 
who  were  the  beneficiaries  of  our  foreign 
aid,  and  who  claimed  to  be  our  allies, 
never  ceased  trading  with  Red  China 
without  whose  troops  and  war  materials 
there  would  have  been  no  war  in  Korea. 
Thus  far,  we  have  had  no  report  of  our 
planes  bombing  Haipong,  North  Viet- 
nam's principal  seaport,  tJirough  which 
flows  all  kinds  of  supplies  for  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong.  Can  it  be  that  these 
docks  have  not  been  bombed  because  too 
many  ships,  flying  allied  flags,  are  haul- 
ing cargoes  into  that  Red  seaport? 

About  a  month  ago,  Piesident  John- 
son sent  Heruy  Cabot  Lodge,  an  unsuc- 
cessful Republican  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  on  what  was  billed  as  a  trip 
around  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining military  and  financial  help  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Why  Lodge  histead 
of  Vice  President  Humphrey  was  picked 
for  this  do-or-die,  or  get-out-the-check- 
book  assignment,  is  still  a  closely  guard- 
ed secret.  Anyway,  Lodge  returned  from 
his  junket  last  week  and  provided  the 
House  and  Senate  committees,  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs  and  relations,  with 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  briefing. 

Every  place  he  went.  Lodge  said,  he 
found  "deep  gratification"  that  the 
United  States  is  carrying  the  burden  of 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression  In 
southeast  Asia.  Beyond  a  briefcase  full 
of  "deep  gratification,"  Lodge  had  little 
or  nothing  to  show  for  his  trip. 

It  ought  to  warm  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
can troops,  fighting  in  the  jungles  and 
the  muck  of  the  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam, 
if  not  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  to 
know  that  they  have  the  "deep  gratifi- 
cation" of  those  upon  whom  we  have 
lavished  too  much  of  our  substance  for 
too  many  years. 

And  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  always  liberal  with  other 
people's  money,  has  dangled  the  bait  of 
more  multl-bllllon-dollar  spending  In 
southeast  Asia  by  suggesting  that  the 
Mekong  River  ought  to  be  developed. 
The  figure  of  a  billion  dollars  has  been 


used  in  that  connection  but,  of  course, 
that  is  merely  the  foot  in  the  door. 

If  a  further  example  is  needed  of  how 
our  money  has  been  slopp>ed  down  the 
drain  we  might  take  a  look  at  India,  one 
of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  our  open- 
handedness  in  recent  years.  Last  week, 
India's  Prime  Minister  Shastri  was  given 
the  red  carpet  treatment  in  Moscow 
whereupon  he  promptly  proceeded  to 
join  with  Russian  Premier  Kosygln  in  a 
stinging  denunciation  of  U.S.  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam. 

When  the  Red  Chinese  rocked  the  In- 
dian Army  back  on  its  heels,  and  threat- 
ened to  overrun  a  sizable  area  of  the 
country  as  well  as  Tibet,  to  whom  did 
the  Shastris  of  India  appeal  for  help  and 
get  it? 

U.S.  planes  were  rushed  across  the 
seas  to  ferry  Indian  troops  and  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  Conununist  Invasion. 
Along  with  all  this  went  a  heavy, 
new  conunitment  in  arms  and  munitions 
to  India.  Despite  the  meeting  of  this 
emergency :  despite  the  fact  that  the  for- 
eign aiders  have  pumped  at  least  $5  bil- 
lion into  India  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
Indian  Government  has  the  tmmltlgated 
gall  to  join  with  the  Soviets  in  Moscow  in 
denouncing  our  stand  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  an  outrageous  affront  to  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation  and  yet  the  leaders 
of  this  administration  give  no  evidence 
that  they  are  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
sulted or  affronted. 

Indonesia,  Cambodia,  and  others  tell  us 
to  go  to  hell  and  yet  the  emissaries  of  the 
White  House  and  Foggy  Bottom  are  con- 
stantly on  the  move  trying  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  inducing  these  leeches  to 
take  more  of  our  cash.  They  still  cannot 
believe  that  bribery  will  not  work. 

Of  the  some  32  African  countries 
which  became  Independent  In  the  last  10 
years,  16  now  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  Communist  China. 

Only  10  years  ago.  Red  China  had  no 
diplomatic  ties  in  Africa. 

In  Latin  America,  despite  the  billions 
that  have  been  spewed  about  through 
one  program  or  another,  there  is  scarcely 
a  stable  government.  As  of  this  moment, 
no  one  knows  what  the  next  hours  and 
days  will  bring  in  strife-torn  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  and  Guatemala — to  mention 
only  three.  Castro  still  maintains  head- 
quarters for  Commimist  training  and  in- 
filtration throughout  this  entire  area.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  would  be  thousands 
of  American  troops  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public today  had  this  Government  taken 
positive  action  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  instead 
of  resorting  to  appeasement  and  continu- 
ing a  foreign  policy  based  upon  blank 
checks  and  the  long  since  thoroughly 
discredited  effort  to  buy  our  way 
throughout  the  world. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  counters  in 
the  foreign  aid  bargain  basement  opened 
today  for  new  business.  There  Is  little 
doubt  that  before  tomorrow  evening  the 
clerks  will  have  handed  out  another  $3y2 
billion  to  add  to  the  more  than  $130  bil- 
lion that  has  already  gone  where  the 
woodbine  twlneth  and  the  whangdoodle 
whangeth. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
either  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
a  responsibility  to  help  build  stable  na- 
tions in  a  stable  world,  or  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

There  are  some  who  think  if  you  spend 
a  few  dollais  you  can  achieve  all  of  that 
overnight.  I  wish  that  that  were  so.  I 
wish  that  we  could  get  everyone  through- 
out the  world  to  work  to  achieve  stable 
governments  in  a  stable  world  and  peace- 
ful world. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  realism  dic- 
tates otherwise.  You  either  believe  that 
the  developing  nations  cannot  achieve 
or  maintain  stability  without  continued 
economic  growth,  or  you  do  not  believe 
it. 

You  either  believe  that  developing  na- 
tions cannot  achieve  this  growth  with- 
out external  assistance  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  development,  or  you  do 
not  believe  it.  You  either  believe  that  on 
the  grounds  of  both  self  interest  and  hu- 
manity the  United  States  should  assist 
those  nations  which  are  prepared  to  help 
themselves,  or  you  do  not  believe  it. 

You  either  believe  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  out  to  take  the  world  one  way 
or  the  other,  or  you  do  not  believe  it. 

You  either  believe  that  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  of  this  country  at- 
tempts to  achieve  in  some  reasonable  way 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people,  or  you  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 

I  have  believed  since  I  have  been  in 
this  body,  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
this  program.  As  long  as  I  have  been 
here  and  have  listened  to  the  same  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  program.  I 
have  never  heard  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive. Ten  years  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
I  have  yet  to  hear  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  issue 
is  how  can  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program 
do  the  job  most  efiBciently  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  program  Is 
improperly  administered,  therefore  you 
ought  to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  proponents  of  this  par- 
ticular proposition  have  been,  but  in  the 
years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
particularly  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, great  strides  have  been  made 
and  great  efforts  have  been  taken  by 
legislation,  by  policy  guidelines,  and  by 
language  in  the  reports  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  in  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  program. 

The  committee  has  written  all  kinds  of 
guidelines  into  the  legislation,  we  have 
all  kinds  of  language  in  the  report,  we 
have  had  all  kinds  of  meetings  with  the 
Administrator;  all  in  an  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
ministration, I  want  to  say  that  Mr. 
Da\id  Bell,  the  present  Administrator  of 
the  program  Is  one  of  the  highest  caliber 


men  in  the  country.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  United  States  of  America  that  he  has 
the  responsibility  of  administering  this 
program  for  the  American  people.  He 
executes  his  job  very  ably  and  with  great 
dedication. 

Where  are  those  who  oppose  this  pro- 
gram because  it  is  being  improperly  ad- 
ministered? What  do  they  say  on  the 
floor  today  In  the  way  of  new  language, 
new  suggestions,  additional  proposals,  or 
alternatives,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
program,  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  prop- 
erly administered?  I  have  heard  none. 
The  committee  has  worked  long,  hard, 
and  deliberated  very  seriously.  I  am  sure 
anyone  who  had  an  appropriate  sugges- 
tion for  improvement  could  have  been 
heard,  and  his  suggestion  would  have 
been  adopted  as  so  many  others  have 
been  adopted  in  years  past  and  this  year 
in  order  to  assure  proper  administration 
of  the  program. 

We  hear  those  advocating  that  this 
program  ought  to  be  abandoned  or  voted 
against  because  we  have  lost  congres- 
sional control.  Yet  the  record  indicates 
it  was  this  committee,  and  this  Congress 
which  insisted  on  an  Inspector  General 
for  the  Department,  whose  reports  are 
made  available  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  Congress.  We  know  that  the  pro- 
gram is  reviewed  internally  by  him.  We 
know  that  the  program  is  reviewed  by 
our  own  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  when  the  Congress  is  in  session 
and  when  the  Congress  is  out  of  session. 
We  know  that  the  program  is  reviewed 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  other  body. 

We  know  that  the  program  is  reviewed 
by  two  Appropriation  Committees,  one 
in  this  body  and  one  in  the  other  body. 
We  know  that  the  program  is  under  con- 
stant examination  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  All  of  those  reports  are 
available  to  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
desires  to  look  at  them  and  to  take  the 
time  to  read  them  and  understand  them. 
Every  one  of  those  reports  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  is  made  available 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  including  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
of  the  other  body.  As  the  major  in- 
vestigative committees  In  both  bodies 
each  can  make  suggestions  or  recom- 
mend any  action  tell  me  where  the  loss 
of  congre.ssional  control  is  with  respect 
to  your  own  personal  review  of  this  pro- 
gram? 

Then  it  has  been  said  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  accomplishing  the  things 
which  the  proponents  of  the  program 
claim  that  it  seeks  to  accomplish.  Well, 
I  am  the  first  to  say  it  does  not  accom- 
plish all  of  the  things  we  would  like  to 
have  it  accomplish  overnight.  And  I  am 
the  first  to  say  this  is  a  long-term  pro- 
gram and  has  been  and  should  be  a 
long-term  program. 

I  wish  I  could  see  this  program  being 
terminated  next  week  or  next  year  or 
next  month.  But  even  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  foreign  problems  that  exist 


and  problems  of  international  diplomacy 
would  tell  anybody  that  the  United 
States  has  commitments  which  it  must 
keep,  for  as  long  as  it  takes  for  us  to 
achieve  our  objectives — whatever  they 
might  be. 

Because  it  is  so  easy  to  generalize  1 
want  to  get  specific — I  want  to  get  spe- 
cific about  an  important  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  that  is  working  that 
does  accomplish  what  we  said  it  was  go- 
ing to  accomplish.  This  program  is  do- 
ing the  job  today  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  accomplish  the 
job  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  talk,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
the  housing  problem  in  Latin  America 
and  what  this  program,  the  foreign  aid 
program,  has  done  with  respect  to  that 
problem. 

Any  member  of  our  committee,  in  fact 
any  Member  of  this  body,  can  readily 
understand  the  housing  problems  in 
Latin  America  are  of  enormous  magni- 
tude. 

A.    THE    SCOPE    OP    THE    PROBLEM    IN    LATIN 
AMERICA 

The  housing  problems  facing  Latin 
America  are  of  enormous  magnitude. 

First.  While  the  statistical  data  is 
poor,  a  reasonable  estimate  is  that  the 
present  housing  shortage  amounts  to 
same  15  million  units  and  that  the  cost 
of  providing  such  units  would  approxi- 
mate $25  billion.  The  housing  shortage 
affects  at  least  35  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Second.  In  addition,  a  very  substan- 
tial percentage  of  urban  dwellings  are 
run  down  and  much  of  the  rural  housing 
is  primitive. 

Third.  Some  idea  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  problem  can  be  garnered  from  the 
fact  that  about  40  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Rio  lives  in  slums  known  as 
favelas  where  even  the  most  elementarj' 
requirements — potable  water,  sewerage, 
electricity,  et  cetera — are  lacking.  The 
.same  phenomenon  occurs  in  Lima, 
Buenos  Aires,  Bogota,  and  most  other 
large  cities  in  Latin  America. 

Fourth.  In  assaying  the  enormity  of 
the  problem,  it  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  rate  of  p)opulation  growth  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  1.3  million  units  are  required  an- 
nually to  meet  papulation  growth  and 
replacement  needs.  In  other  words,  1.3 
million  units  are  required  to  prevent 
further  deterioration  of  the  housing 
crisis  in  Latin  America.  In  poini,  of  fact, 
less  than  500.000  units  are  being  con- 
structed annually. 

B.    THE     IMPORTANCE     OF     HOUSING     FOR     LATIN 
AMERICA 

First.  The  need  for  housing  is  common 
to  all  mankind.  Adequate  shelter  from 
the  elements  and  a  decent  home,  how- 
ever modest,  are  universally  essential  for 
a  happy  and  productive  life.  Few,  if  any, 
are  able  to  lead  daily  lives  with  purpose, 
responsibility,  and  proper  concern  for 
personal  and  civic  conduct  when  deprived 
for  long  of  adequate  housing. 

Second.  A  man's  home  and  living  en- 
vironment largely  determine  the  kind  of 
person   he   will   be — how   healthy,  well 
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adjusted,  and  productive  he  can  be,  as 
well  as  how  purposeful,  responsible,  and 
concerned,  both  as  an  Individual  and  as 
a  citizen  and  neighbor. 

Third.  A  decent  home  provides  a 
family  with  a  meaningful  stake  In  the 
community.  It  is  something  a  family 
will  work  and  save  for  and.  when  neces- 
sary, will  defend.  It  is  the  kind  of  stake 
which  provides  motivation  away  from  ex- 
treme ideologies.  Owner  occupied  hous- 
ing—even the  possibility  thereof  within 
some  reasonable  period  of  time — is  a 
stabilizing  political  and  social  influence. 

Fourth.  Housing  is  a  tool  for  economic 
development.  To  build  a  single  home, 
then  furnish  it  and  keep  it  In  good  repair, 
requires  many  different  products  and 
services.  When  this  is  multiplied  by  the 
many  thousands  of  homes  that  every 
country  need  regularly  for  Its  people,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  products  and  serv- 
ices of  a  large  working  force  and  of  many 
big  and  small  enterprises  are  required; 


this  creates  widespread  employment  and 
generates  continuing  healthy  markets, 
industries,  and  purchasing  power.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  provision  of  utilities,  trans- 
portation, and  other  essential  services 
and  products  for  expanding  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities  again  Increases 
employment  and  production  and  further 
multiplies  the  positive  impact  upon  the 
economy  and  the  entire  life  of  the 
country. 

C.    THE    APPROACH    TO    THE    SOLUTION     OF    THE 
PROBLEM 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  finance 
from  external  resources  anything  ap- 
proaching a  total  solution.  Instead,  the 
approach  has  been  to  help  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  help  Itself  to  solve  the  problem 
through  a  number  of  techniques  herein- 
after discussed. 

The  use  of  each  one  of  these  tech- 
niques or  tools  has  emphasized  the  role 


of  the  private  builder,  the  private  mort- 
gage financing  institution,  and  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  housing  units 
which  ultimately  result.  The  Alliance  is 
firmly  committed  to  the  principle  that 
the  Latin  American  housing  problem 
will  be  solved  largely,  although  not  ex- 
clusively, through  private  channels. 

1.  AID  DIRECT  HOUSING  LOANS 

AID  has  made  direct  loans  for  housing 
totabng  about  $155  milhon.  In  most 
cases  these  have  been  made  to  govern- 
ment institutions.  However,  in  each  case 
the  result  has  been  private  housing  unit 
ownership.  The  typical  pattern  is  a 
loan  to  a  Latin  American  government 
which  is  relent  to  a  private  savings  and 
loan,  or  other  private  institution,  as  seed 
capital.  In  turn,  the  private  financial 
institution  relends  to  the  ultimate 
owner  for  mortgage  financing.  Con- 
struction is  almost  inevitably  by  private 
contractors. 


Chart  1.  AID  direct  housing  loans 

Country 

Loan  name,  number,  and  amount 

Borrower 

Houses 
planned 

Number 
com- 
pleted 

Number 
under 
con- 
struction 

Percent 

tliat 
will  be 
directly 
financed 
by  AID 

Remarks 

DOLLAR  LOANS 

Central    Housing    Bank,    610-L-006 

C$i:.',500,ooo). 

Aided    self-help    housing,    610-L-012 
(.$•2,000,000). 

Government - 

4,000 
1,200 

0 
0 

0 

584 

35 

GO 

The   Central   Housing   Bank   is  cur- 

BoUvia  

Government  of  Buenos 
Aires  Brovince. 

rently  tieing  orf!anized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   No  disbursements  of  loan 
funds  have  been  made.' 
Procedural  difficulties  delayed  initial 
construction. 

do 

rhilp 

"CentraYsavinps  &  Loan  Bank,  DLF- 
199  ($5,000,000). 

Central  Savings  &  Loan  Bank,  513- 
L-022  ($8,700,000). 

Aided    self-help    housing,    DLF-207 

($12,000,000). 
Self-help  housing,  514-1^-026  ($7,500,- 

000). 

Slum  replacement  housing,  515-L-006 

($2,000,000). 
National    Housing    Bank,  517-L-002 

($2,100,000). 
Central     Housing    Bank.    DLF-213 

($.5,000,000). 
National   Housing  Finance  Agency, 

519-L-008  ($3,100,000). 
None 

Caja  Central.- 

3,200 
10,000 

17.949 
8,550 

2,200 
1,345 
2,592 
1,500 

3,200 
0 

15,504 
444 

420 
0 

670 
0 

0 
0 

906 
1,960 

289 

1,345 

89 

0 

33 

45 
60 

70 
60 
60 
55 

The  loan  represents  33  percent  contri- 

do - 

bution  to  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
bank.' 
The    loan    represents    an    effort    to 

Colombia 

Institute  de  Credito  Terri- 
torial. 
do 

Government 

strengthen  both  tlie  primary  and  sec- 
ondary mortgage  markets.    The  loan 
agreement  was  only  recently  signed.' 

pfKii  nipft 

Political    problems    and    Inflation-In- 
duced prices  caused  delays  In  con- 
struction. 

Dominican  Re- 
public. 
Ecuador 

National  Housing  Bank 

Central  Housing  Bank 

National  Housing  Finance 
Agency. 

('). 
('). 

El  Salvador.. 

Guatemala 

Loan  agreement  has  yet  to  be  signed.' 

Haiti 

Honduras 

do- 

Tela     t'nion     Housing,     522-K-007 

($400,000). 
Cooi)orati  ve  housing ,  •'i22-n-01 1  ($200.- 

000,000). 
l/ow-cost  housing  and  redevelopment. 

,^32-T,-002  ($2,800,000). 
Low-cost    housing,    .123-1,-02    ($20,- 

000,000). 

Tela  Railroad  Labor  Syndi- 
cate. 

Banco  Nacional  de  Fomcnto 
de  Honduras. 

Government 

185" 

494 

766 

23,00C 

---- 

0 
0 

4,862 

50 

0 

56 

18, 138 

85 

90 

100 

33 

Loan  agreement  has  yet  to  be  signed. 

Mexico 

Nacional  Financlera,  S.A... 

Nicaraeaa- 

Panamfl 

Housing  Mortgage  Bank,  DLF-198 

($2, ,500,000). 
None                                   - ----- 

Caja  de  Ahorros 

635 

305 

300 

65 

(')• 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Home    savings    program,    DLF-201 

(.$7,500,000). 
Cooperative  housing  program  527-L- 

034  ($6,000,000). 
Home   construction,    528-L-015    ($6,- 

000,000). 

Mendoza    housing,    I)LF-175     ($5,- 

000,000). 
Central    Housing    Bank,    DLF-212 

($10,000,000). 
Low-cost  housing  and  slum  clearance, 

529-L-004  ($30,000,000). 

CABEI  Home  Loan  Department  596- 
L-003  ($10  million). 

Government 

7,800 
3,125 
(«) 

•750 

•750 

•12,000 

3,500 

3,000 
0 
(•) 

1,500 
2,616 
7,000 

0 

3,500 
0 
(•) 

W 
W 
(♦) 

0 

60 
60 
22 

33 
fiO 
50 

100 

('). 

do     -         . 

Loan  agreement  signed  Feb.  13,  1965.« 

Uruguay 

The  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Uruguay. 

Fundacion  de  la  Vivienda 

Popular. 
Banco  Obrero 

Loan  represents  22  percent  of  bor- 
rower's paid-in  capital.  Subloans 
are  not  limited  to  house  construction 
alone,  but  include  farm  buildings 
and  improvements  to  both  homes 
and  farm  buildings.' 

('). 

Venezuela 

(0. 

Regional  loan 

Foundation  for  Community 
Development  &  Munic- 
ipal Improvement. 

Central  American  Bank  for 
Economic  Integration. 

0). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Country 


LOCAL  CtTBRENCT 
LOAX3 

Cooley  loans  for 
housing 


Colombia. 
Peru- 


Loan  nuiue,  number,  and  amount 


HoKsres      Colorabianos,      514-E-018 

(.5,000,000  pesos). 
Hogares  Peruanas,  527-E-013  (4,000,- 

OOO  soles), 
nogares   Chavarria,   527-E-026    (26,- 

OOO.OOO  soles). 


Borrower 


Ilogares  Colombianos,  8. A. 

Hogares  Peruanas,  S.A 

Ilogares  Cliavarria,  S.A 


Percent 

Number 

Number 

that 

Houses 

com- 

under 

will  b« 

planned 

pleted 

con- 

directly 

struction 

financed 
by  AID 

474 

362 

(•) 

83 

7-2 

72 

0 

57 

419 

188 

ISO 

S3 

Remark.s 


1  As  the  loan  constitutes  a  contribution  to  the  paid-in  capital  of  a  lending  Institution         '  Not  available, 
and  Is  not  intended  for  a  specific  project,  no  clear  identification  of  AID-linanccd  homes        >  Per  annum. 
is  possible.  <  Not  known. 


2.    AID    HOUSING    INVESTMENT    GUARANTEES 

The  pilot  $250  million  hoxising  guar- 
antee program  for  private  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  self-liquidating  demonstration 
housing  projects  in  Liatin  America  is 
moving  at  an  accelerating  rate.  As  of 
March  1.  1965,  AID  had  approved  15  in- 
vestment guarantees  for  self-liquidating, 
middle-income  housing  projects  in  10 
Latin  American  coimtries.  With  a  total 
guarantee  authorization  of  about  $90  mil- 
lion, these  will  ultimately  result  in  the 


construction  of  18,206  dwellings,  housing 
over  90,000  persons.  An  additional  14 
projects  involving  13,882  dwellings 
representing  $75  million  have  passed  the 
preliminary  feasibility  review  and  are  in 
the  final  processing  stage.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  authority  will  be  used 
for  projects  which  are  imder  preliminary 
review  by  FHA  on  behalf  of  AID. 

The  present  $250  million  program  will 
result  in  the  construction  of  approxi- 
mately 50  projects  involving  50,000  units 


of  housing.  All  of  these  units  will  have 
been  built  by  private  builders  and  are 
for  private  ownership.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  projects  are  built  in  whole 
or  part  by  U.S.  builders. 

The  requested  additional  $200  of  hous- 
ing guarantee  authority  will  be  similarly 
used  for  housing  built  by  private  builders 
for  private  ownership.  It  is  expected 
that  the  U.S.  builder  will  continue  to 
play  a  very  substantial  role  in  this  pro- 
gram. 


Latin  America  housing  investment  guarantees  authorized,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964 


Country 

Name  of  project 

Sponsor 

1 

Investor 

Dollar 

amount 

(millions) 

Number 
of  imits 

Number 

of  units 

compleMd 

Argentina 

Field 

Maritime  Workers'  I'nion 

L:\s  Aniericiis  ^A'lPASA).. 
Cnrit>N»;m  Homes ... 

N.  R.  Field,  Miami.  Fla 

AIFLD 

Pedro  A.  Gonzalez.  San  Juan,  P.R 

ITnrol'1  LockhPiniPf.  Nortli  Pereen.  X.J 

I  Chnso  Manhattitn  Bank 

7  ."; 

1,133   

2,000 

2,000            200 

Chile 

Pension  and  Welfare  Funds  of  APi.,-f:rO         'o  o 

Colombia 

1      unions. 
CarlM.  I.oeb.  RhoadesA  Co 

8.2 
9.2 

no 

1  Te»rher.«  Insurance  *  Annuity  Associ.ition 

1.2(«    

Dominican  Republic. I 


El  Salvador. 
Guatemala- 


Honduras - 

Do.... 

Mexico 


San  Pedro  Sugarworkers' 
Union,  CONATRAL. 

Finimciera  Rohle 

Capital  City-Silver 


AIFLD. 


Micasa  Corp. 


Peru... 
Do- 
Do. 


Venezuela. 


Total. 


Construcciones  Populares. 
S.A. 

Oraphic    Arts    Workers' 
Union,  CTM. 

Apollo  Industries 

do 

Development  Corp.  Inter- 
national. 

Rahmani  Construction 
Corp. 


Luis  Poma,  San  Salvador.  El  Salvador.. 

Joint  venture  of  James  Investment  Co., 
Donovan  Construction  Co.,  and  C.  J. 
Silver.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WiUiam  F.  Luce.  Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala. 

Daniel  O'Cormell,  Holyoke,  Mass 


AIFLD. 


Lawrence  I.  Thorpe,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

do....  

Haim  S.  Ellachar,  Wellesley,  Mass 


Sender  Rahmani,  White  Plains,  N.Y... 


of  .Viiicrica.  i'enn  Mutunl  Life  Insurance 

Co.,  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

of    Philadelphia,    Fidelity    Mutual    Life 

Insurance  Co. 
Pension  and  Welfare  Funds  of  AFL-CIO 

unions. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

do 


Fidelity    Mutual    Life    Insurance    Co.    of 

Phll!\delphia,  Pa. 
Carl  .M.  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co 


Pension  and  Welfare  Funds  of  AFL-CiO 
unioas. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

do 

CarlM.  Loeb.  Rhoades  <&  Co 


The  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Philadelphia. 


4.6 

4.625 
8.S 


2.8 

6.675 

10.0 

1.26 
1.04 
4.0 

6.302 


84.602 


600 

501 
1,276 


1.200 

1,700 

2,984 

405 
400 
915 

824 


17,206 


110 


2,» 


3.700 


Latin  America  housing  investment  guarantees — Letters  of  reservation  issued  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964 


Country 


Argentina 

CWle 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic. 

Do 

Guatemala 

Jamaica 

Do 

Nicaragua 


Name  of  project 


AIDCO™ 

AIFLD... 

LWU 

Burl  Johnson  &  Associates 

AIFLD 

Constructora  Pacifloo 

KlsseUCo 

Bamess  Construction  Co.. 
The  Charter  Co 


Sponsor 


Arthur  Lubell,  New  York.  N.Y 

William  C.  Doherty.  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C... 
Eduardo  Zuniga  Chavarria,  San  Jose,  Costa 

Rica. 
Burl  Johnson  &  Associates,  Sevema  Park, 

Md.;  Virgllio  Perez  Bemal,  Santo  Domingo, 

Dominican  Republic. 
WUliam  C.  Doherty,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C... 
W.  R.  Newton,  Jess  Nealy,  Calvin  J.  Foster, 

Houston.  Tex. 
P.  L.  Oreenawalt,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Herbert  Barness,  Warrington,  Bucks  Coimty, 

Pa.;  O.  B.  Rose,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Raymond  Mason.  JacksonviUe,  Fla 


Investor 


Alexander  Bookstaver,  Washington,  D.C. 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York... 


Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 


Alexander  Bookstaver,  Washington,  D.C. 


Teachers  Insurance  &.  Annuity  Association  of 
America;  Peim  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Bankers  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co 


Arqultectos  Ingcnlcros,  S.A. 


Dollar 

amount 

(miUlons) 


6.0 
2.6 
1.679 

2.135 


.850 
10.0 

7.5 


4.952 
6.941 


Number 
of  units 


1,001) 
482 

490 

3(2 


1.700 
1.413 

900 
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Latin  America  housing  investment  guarantees — Letters  of  reservation  issued  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964 — Continued 


Country 


Peru 

Venezuela. 


Do. 
Do. 


Name  of  project 


VIPSE. 


Total. 


International  Housing 

Association. 
INRESA - 

Fundacion  de  la  V'ivienda 
Popular. 


Sponsor 


Enrique  Schroth,  Lima,  Peru;  James  Tabor, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Paul  L.  Burkhard,  Glendale,  CaUL 


Moisai  F.  Eencceraf,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
Eugenlo  Mendoza,  Caracas,  Venezuela... 


Investor 


Dollar 

amount 

(millions) 


New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.; 

Bankers  Life  Co.  &  Teachers  Atmuity  Co. 

Eastman  DiUon,  Union  Securities  &  Co 


Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
do 


8.814 

6.0 

6.7 
3.745 


Number 
of  units." 


1,325 

540 

720 
488 


67.916 


11,059 


Total  authority. 

Authorizations 

l.«lteip  of  reservation. 


$84,.'«2,000 
67,916,000 


$2.5a  000, 000 


Remaining  authority 

3.   SOCIAL    PROGRESS    TRUST    FUND    LOANS 

To  date  43  percent  of  the  amount  of 
all  loans  granted  by  the  SPTF  were  for 
housing.  Again,  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  loans  for  housing  which  is  to  be  pri- 
vately built  and  privately  owned,  even 
if  in  the  first  instance  the  borrower  is 
a  government  or  a  government  institu- 
tion. SPTP  loans  have  emphasized 
housing  for  low-income  groups.  Almost 
40  percent  of  the  housing  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  owner  or  under  mutual 
aid  schemes.  These  loans  have  provided 
a  complement  to  the  direct  AID  loan 
and  guarantee  programs  which  have 
tended  to  attack  the  problem  of  the 
shortage  of  middle  income  and  lower 
middle  income  housing. 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  Loans — IDE 
Housing  Loans  (Through  December  31. 
1964) 

Argentina:  IDE  loan  US$30  million;  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $30  million. 
Banco  Hlpotecario  Nacional  de  Argentina, 
an  autonomous  agency  of  GOA  is  the  bor- 
rower. Fifty  percent  of  the  project  will  be 
constructed  by  co-ops,  including  trade  union 
co-ops;  20  percent  by  Argentine  national, 
provincial  and  municipal  housing  agencies; 
10  percent  by  private  enterprise;  10  percent 
will  be  constructed  by  self-help  methods; 
and  the  remaining  10  percent  by  miscella- 
neous means.  Homeowners  are  private  in- 
dividuals. Homes  are  built  by  private  con- 
tractors. 

Bolivia:  IDE  loan  US$4  million;  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $1,429,000.  Corpora- 
clon  Bollvlana  de  Pomento.  an  autonomous 
Government  agency.  Is  the  borrower,  guar- 
anteed by  Eanco  Central  de  Eollvlana.  The 
Bolivian  Development  Corporation  Is  admin- 
istering the  program.  Pour  construction 
plans  are  included  in  the  program.  First,  320 
houses  are  being  completed  for  private  home- 
owners who  need  financial  assistance  to  finish 
construction.  Second,  1,100  houses  are  being 
built  for  families  who  participate  in  the  con- 
struction on  a  self-help  basis.  Third,  2,350 
homes  are  being  constructed  through  hous- 
ing co-ops  and  similar  groups  which  own 
land  or  other  resources,  or  both.  Fourth, 
private  sector  savings  and  loan  systems  are 
set  up  for  housing.  Seed  capital  for  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  enables  the 
associations  to  finance  construction  of  100 
homes.  All  construction  Is  done  by  private 
contractors  and  all  bouses  are  owner 
occupied. 

Brazil:  IDE  loan  US$3,850,000;  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $3,308,600.  Banco  do 
Nordesto  do  Brasll  Is  the  borrower.  The  loan 
is  administered  by  Servlclo  Social  Contra  o 
Mocambo,  an  autonomous  agency  of  the  State 
of  Pernambuco.  Approximately  4,000  houses 
are  being  built  under  a  broad  slum  clearance 
program  in  Recife  and  2,500  units  are  being 
erected  In  7  smaller   towns.     The   remaln- 
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ing  2.000  are  being  built  In  Alto  de  Jordana, 
a  suburb  of  Recife.  The  homes  are  avail- 
able to  persons  whose  Incomes  are  less  than 
four  times  the  minimum  annual  wage  of 
approximately  $20  per  month  equivalent.  All 
construction  work  is  done  by  private  con- 
tractors and  all  homes  are  owner  occupied. 
Chile:  IDE  loan  US$5  million;  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $2,697,000.  Caja 
Central  de  Ahorros  y  Prestamos  is  the  bor- 
rower, guaranteed  by  GOC.  CaJa  Is  an  auton- 
omous agency  of  the  Government.  The  loan 
was  made  to  strengthen  the  savings  and  loan 
system.  Members  of  co-ops  affiliated  with 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  the  home- 
owners. Construction  Is  by  private  con- 
tractors. 

Chile:  IDE  loan  US$2  million;  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $5,642,857.  Soc.  Pro- 
motor  a  de  Vivlenda  Economlcos  Ltda  (Pro- 
vien)  is  the  borrower.  The  loan  is  guar- 
anteed by  Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la 
Produccion  (Corfo),  an  autonomous  Gov- 
ernment agency.  Construction  is  by  private 
contractors.  Homes  are  occupied  by  private 
low-income  families. 

Chile:  IDE  loan  US$2  million;  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $3,600,000.  Cor- 
poracion de  la  Vivlenda  is  the  borrower 
(Corvi).  Corvl  is  a  public  agency  estab- 
lished to  improve  housing  conditions  In 
Chile.  Approximately  2,400  homes  for  pri- 
vate homeownershlp  for  low-income  families 
are  being  constructed.  Construction  is  by 
private  contractors. 

Chile:  IDE  loan  US$5  million;  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $2,700,000.  Bor- 
rower is  Caja  Central  de  Ahorros  y  Prestamos, 
guaranteed  by  Government  of  Chile.  This 
loan  is  to  strengthen  the  savings  and  loan 
system  structure  and  to  cooperate  with  Its 
affiliated  associations  in  the  construction  of 
approximately  2,500  houses  for  private  low- 
income  homeowners.  Construction  is  by 
private  contractors. 

Colombia:  IDE  loan  US$15,200,000;  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $14,140,000.  In- 
stitute de  Credito  Territorial,  an  autonomous 
agency  of  the  Government  of  Colombia,  is 
the  borrower  and  will  furnish  51.8  percent  of 
the  funds  through  IDE  loan  and  48.2  percent 
Is  furnished  by  prospective  homeowners. 
Homes  are  for  private  individuals.  Con- 
struction is  on  a  self-help  basis. 

Colombia:  IDE  loan  US$7,500,000:  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $10,200,000.  Bor- 
rower is  Instltuto  de  Credito  Territorial, 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Colombia. 
Construction  of  7,065  private  owner-occupied 
houses  on  a  self-help  basis  is  being  financed 
with  these  funds.  The  Instltuto  Is  an  au- 
tonomous Government  agency  created  to  ad- 
minister public  housing  plans  for  low-income 
groups. 

Colombia:  IDE  loan  US$2,500,000;  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $1,750,000.  In- 
stitute de  Credito  Territorial  is  the  borrower. 
The  loan  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
Colombia.  The  loan  will  help  finance  con- 
struction of  1,400  houses  for  members  of  a 


trade  union.  TTie  Institute  Is  responsible 
for  construction  of  the  houses.  Construction 
is  by  private  contractors.  Homeowners  will 
t>e  members  of  two  large  labor  groups.  The 
loan  will  help  finance  1,200  houses  and  280 
co-op  apartments  on  land  owned  by  the 
Instltuto. 

Costa  Rica:  IDE  loan  US$3,500,000;  lo- 
cal contribution  equivalent  to  $12,500,000 
(US$).  Institute  Nacional  de  Vivlenda  y 
Urbanismo  (INVU),  an  autonomous  agency 
of  the  GOCR  is  the  borrower.  Homes  are 
occupied  by  owners.  INVU  is  responsible  for 
coordination  of  construction  and  assists  co- 
ops and  nonprofit  institutions  with  construc- 
tion of  houses.  Construction  Is  by  private 
contractors. 

Costa  Rica:  IDE  loan  US$3,600,000  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $2,900,000.  Bor- 
rower is  Instltuto  Nacional  de  Vivlenda  y 
Urbanismo  (INVU),  guaranteed  by  GOCR. 
The  loan  will  help  finance  the  construction 
of  2,816  homes.  INVU  is  responsible  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  housing  programs 
in  Costa  Rica.  Homeowners  will  be  private 
low-income  families.  Construction  is  by  pri- 
vate contractors. 

Dominican  Republic:  IDE  loan  US$3,500,- 
000;  local  contribution  equivalent  to  $2,875  - 
000.  The  GODR  is  the  borrower.  Instltuto 
Nacional  de  la  Vivlenda  Is  In  charge  of  the 
program.  Low-income  families  who  will  pur- 
chase these  hotises  will  help  In  the  con- 
struction on  a  self-help  basis. 

Ecuador:  IDE  loan  US$10,600,000;  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $5,800,000.  Banco 
Ecuatoriano  de  la  Vivlenda  Is  the  borrower, 
guaranteed  by  GOE.  Eanco  Ecuatoriano  is  In 
charge  of  these  construction  projects.  Con- 
struction is  by  private  contractors.  A  total 
of  7,600  units  are  to  be  constructed,  of 
which  1,250  homeowners  will  receive  help 
from  their  employers;  1,250  units  will  be 
constructed  on  lots  owned  by  low-income 
families;  1.000  by  means  of  funds  made  avail- 
able by  housing  co-opw;  2,100  by  direct  con- 
struction; and  2.000  by  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  systems.  Homeowners  are  private  in- 
dividuals. 

El  Salvador:  IDE  loan  US$6,100,000;  local 
contribution  eqtilvalent  to  $5,200,000.  Insti- 
tute de  Vivlenda  Urbana  is  borrower,  guar- 
anteed by  GOES.  Some  5,000  units  are  being 
built  with  50  percent  on  a  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  basis.  The  rest  Is  by  direct  con- 
struction by  public  bids.  Homeowners  are 
private  Individuals. 

Guatamala:  IDE  loan  US$5,300,000;  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $5,440,000.  Banco 
do  Guatemala  Is  the  borrower.  A  total  of 
5,260  houses  are  being  built  by  private  con- 
tractors In  three  locations,  with  3.260  units 
being  constructed  by  Instltuto  Cooperatlvo 
Interamerlcano  and  2,000  tinits  by  CaJa  Cen- 
tral de  Ahorro,  a  central  savings  and  loan 
bank.  Homeowners  are  private  Individuals. 
Honduras:  IDE  loan  US$1  million;  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $469,000.  Bor- 
rower Is  Instltuto  de  la  Vivlenda,  guaranteed 
by  Government  of  Honduras.    A  total  of  716 
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units  are  being  constructed  for  private 
homeowners:  616  units  nre  being  built  on  a 
self-help  basis  under  technical  direction  of 
Instituto  de  la  Viviendas  and  100  are  being 
put  up  on  lots  already  owned  by  tiie  low- 
income  families.  All  construction  work  is 
by  private  contractors. 

Mexico:  IDB  loan  US.«10  million:  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $30  million.  Na- 
cional  Financiera,  S.A.,  is  the  borrower.  The 
loan  is  guaranteed  by  tlie  Government  of 
Mexico.  The  project  is  being  carried  out  bv 
the  Bark  of  Mexico.  Tlie  loan  provides  par- 
tial financing  for  the  first  stage  of  a  pro- 
gram to  build  homes  for  sale  to  low-income 
families  through  mortgage  or  fiduciary  guar- 
antee systems.  The  present  loan,  which  is 
being  supplemented  by  an  AID  loan  of  S20 
million  provides  for  23.000  houses.  Home- 
owners are  private  low-mcome  families. 
Construction  is  by  private  contractors. 

Xicaragua:  IDB  loan  US$5,200,000:  local 
cjntribution  equivalent  to  $2,589,000.  Insti- 
tuto Nicaraguense  de  la  Vivlenda  is  borrower, 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua! 
About  half  of  the  2.850  units  are  being  built 
through  self-help  or  mutual  systems.  Of 
the  balance  of  1,460  homes,  560  are  being 
constructed  on  lots  already  owned  by  the 
owners  and  900  are  being  "sold  to  families 
who  have  accumulated  savings  up  to  the 
equivalent  of  10  percent  of  cost.  All  con- 
struciicn  work  is  being  done  by  private 
contractors. 

Nicaragua:  IDE  loan  US$5,250,000:  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $4,687,000.  Bor- 
rower is  Instituto  Nicaraguense  de  la  Vivi- 
enda.  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  Up  to  $2,750,000  will  be  used  by 
private  homeowners  to  finance  their  own 
construction.  The  balance  will  be  used  to 
construct  homes  through  saving  and  loan 
systems  for  private  low-income  homeown- 
ers. Construction  will  be  by  private  con- 
tractors. 

Panama:  IDB  loan  US$7,600,000;  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $3,100,000.  Instituto 
de  Vivlenda  y  Urbanismo  Is  borrower  with 
the  Government  of  Panama  as  guarantor. 
Local  funds  are  used  to  promote  establish- 
ment of  savings  and  loan  arrangements  and 
mortgage  Insurance.  Private  homeowners 
are  building  approximately  1,000  unlU 
through  self-help  and  mutual  aid  arrange- 
ments. Approximately  2,000  are  being  built 
for  private  Individuals  under  contracts 
awarded  to  private  contractors  through  pub- 
lic bidding.  INVU  Is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating urbanization  and  planning. 

Paraguay:  IDB  loan  US$3,400,000:  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $437,000.  Bor- 
rower Is  the  Government  of  Paraguay.  The 
loan  will  be  administered  by  the  Paraguayan 
Institute  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  The 
project  will  be  applied  to  4  types  of  con- 
struction, i.e..  1.500  will  be  constructed  on  a 
self-help  basis:  300  bouses  by  housing  co- 
ops and  committees:  740  will  be  partially 
constructed  by  private  local  contractors  and 
completed  by  the  homeowners  on  self-help 
and  mutual  aid  basis:  and  1.270  loans  will 
be  used  by  homeowners  for  the  construction 
of  a  "second  bedroom." 

Peru:  IDB  loan  US$22,800,000:  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $20.900  000.  InsU- 
tuto  de  Vivlenda  del  Peru,  an  agency  of  the 
Government  of  Peru,  is  borrower.  Home- 
owners are  private  Individuals  with  three- 
quarters  of  the  homes  being  constructed  on 
a  self-help  basis.  Approximately  5.300  tmita 
were  built  through  co-ops  and  S.  &  L.  as- 
sociations by  private  contractors. 

Peru:  IDB  loan  US$1  mUllon:  local  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $1,069,200.  Asocla- 
clon  Mutual  de  Credlto  para  la  Vivlenda  Is 
the  borrower  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
of  Peru.  This  loan  was  made  to  strengthen 
the  resources  of  the  borrower,  a  private  mu- 
tual credit  institution,  which  channels  prl- 
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vate  savings  into  financing  low-cost  hous- 
ing. Approximately  400  low-cost  dwellings 
were  built  for  members  of  the  Asociacion. 
Homeowners  are  private  Individuals  who  are 
members  of  the  Asociacion.  Construction  Is 
by  private  contractors. 

Uruguay:  IDB  loan  US$8  million;  local 
contribution  equivalent  to  $7,300,000.  Re- 
public of  Uruguay  is  the  borrower.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  construction  was  divided 
among  four  government  agencies.  Home- 
owners are  private  individuals  and  construc- 
tions is  by  private  contractors. 

Venezuela:  IDB  loan  US$12  million;  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $33.950  000.  Banco 
Obrero  is  borrower  with  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  as  guarantor.  Homeowners  are 
private  families.  Construction  is  on  a  self- 
help  basis. 

Venezuela:  IDB  loan  US$10  million:  lo- 
cal contribution  equivalent  to  $5  million. 
Banco  Obrero  de  Venezuela  Is  the  borrower, 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela. A  total  of  5.710  low-cost  houses  are 
being  built  by  private  contractors.  Home- 
owners are  private  low-income  families. 

4.    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    IN    HOUSING 

The  Alliance  has  done  much  more 
than  just  build  housing  in  its  compre- 
hensive attack  on  the  Latin  American 
housing  problem.  A  great  deal  of  time, 
effort,  and  money  has  gone  into  techni- 
cal assistance  in  the  housing  field.  In 
rendering  technical  assistance,  the  Alli- 
ance has  called  upon  the  U.S.  universi- 
ties, the  U.S.  cooperatives,  the  U.S.  sav- 
ing and  loan  industry.  U.S.  mortgage 
bankers,  and  others.  However,  the  bulk 
of  the  effort  has  been  focused  on  an 
effort  to  develop  private  Latin  American 
financing  institutions,  particularly  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  the  areas  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  housing  field  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Training  in  the  United  States  of 
private  Latin  American  mortgage  bank- 
ing and  savings  and  loan  personnel. 

Second.  Technical  assistance,  through 
contracts  with  U.S.  mortgage  bankers, 
savings  and  loan  and  cooperative  ex- 
perts, to  housing  professionals  through- 
out Latin  America. 

Third.  Compilation  of  indexes  of 
building  materials  and  sources  of  sup- 
plies. 

Fourth.  The  development  in  Bogota  of 
an  Inter-American  Housing  Center  to 
train  professionals  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. 

Fifth.  The  use  of  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers in  community  action  programs  in 
very  low  cost  Latin  America's  housing 
projects. 

Sixth.  Technical  assistance  to  govern- 
ments in  the  development  of  adminis- 
trative rules  and  regulations  in  the 
housing  field,  for  example  zoning  re- 
quirements. 

Seventh.  Technical  assistance  in  the 
development  of  national  and  local  hous- 
ing plans. 

Eighth.  Technical  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  Latin  America's  coun- 
terparts of  our  FHA. 

5.     ASSISTANCE    IN    AREAS    RELATED    TO    HOUSING 

One  cannot  look  at  the  Alliance's  ap- 
proach to  the  housing  problem  with- 
out mentioning  other  efforts  in  fields  in- 
timately related  to  housing.  Thus,  10 
of  the  29  SPTF  loans  made  in  1964  were 


for  water  supply  and  sanitation  facilities 
AID  has  made  a  number  of  direct  loans 
for  sewerage  systems,  water  supply,  and 
other  purposes  directly  related  to  the  im- 
provement of  housing.  Technical  as- 
sistance in  these  fields  has  also  been 
widespread. 

In  addition,  every  effort  made  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  both  by  the  United 
States  and  tlic  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, is  dedicated  to  eventual  decent 
housing. 

Assistance  to  education,  development 
of  a  viable  agriculture  sector,  support  of 
businesses  and  industries,  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  creation  of  powerplants— 
in  other  words,  all  economic  develop- 
ment activities  form  the  necessai-y  base 
for  a  population  which  can  afford  ade- 
quate homes.  This  is  the  principal 
road  to  the  solution  of  Latin  American 
housing  problems. 

D.    SUMMARY 

An  enormous  housing  problem  exists 
in  Latin  America.  Only  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Its  substantial  solution  is  essential  to  a 
stable  Latin  America.  This  has  been 
reco.cnized  by  all  the  countiies  par- 
ticipating in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  U.S.  effort  in 
Latin  America. 

The  solution,  however,  must  come 
largely  from  within  Latin  America  and 
principally  through  the  development  of 
private  financing  institutions  and  pri- 
vate builders. 

The  external  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion must  be  in  terms  of  demonstration 
programs,  institution  building  efforts, 
technical  help  and  the  like,  not  merely 
the  construction  of  houses.  The  Al- 
liance has  undertaken  a  vast  program 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  attacking  it  at 
every  possible  point.  Two  of  the  major 
achievements  to  date  are  as  follows: 

First.  Over  $435  million  in  U.S.  loans 
have  been  approved  to  finance  a  total 
of  282,000  units  to  house  about  1.400,000 
people.  This  has  been  accomplished 
overwhelmingly  thiough  private  builders 
The  loans  have  not  only  built  houses. 
They  have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  development  of  financing  institu- 
tions which  it  is  believed  will  continue  to 
grow  and  develop. 

Second.  A  few  years  ago.  mutual  sav- 
ings institutions  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  were  unheard  of  in  Latin 
America.  Today,  as  a  result  of  assist- 
ance under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
nine  countries  have  savings  and  loan 
legislation  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
States,  suitably  adopted  to  local  require- 
ments— Bolivia.  Chile.  Dominican  Re- 
public. Ecuador,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala. 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  Argen- 
tina and  Nicaragua  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  enactment  of  similar  legis- 
lation. Of  the  nine  countries  already 
provided  with  such  legislation,  six  now 
have  active  programs — Chile,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Peru, 
and  Venezuela — and  the  others  are  in 
process  of  implementation.  In  the  six 
countries  with  active  programs,  there  are 
already  83  savings  and  loan  associations, 
215.000  savers,  and  over  $75  million  in 
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gross  savings.  Approximately  25,000 
homes  have  been  financed  through  these 
associations  and  the  value  of  mortgages 
recorded  total  $107  million. 

The  United  States  will  continue  and 
intensify  its  attack  on  the  housing  prob- 
lem. The  emphasis  will  remain  on  the 
development  of  private  institutions.  Ad- 
mittedly, however,  the  U.S.  effort,  al- 
though great,  is  marginal  and  can  only 
help  those  willing  to  help  themselves. 
As  in  every  aspect  of  the  Alliance,  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate housing  in  Latin  America  belongs 
to  the  Latin  Americans.  The  record  so 
far  indicates  that  the  United  States  is 
carrying  out  its  commitment  in  this  field 
and  that  the  Latin  Americans  are  equally 
accepting  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois    IMr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  that  several  hundred  Members  are 
present  for  this  debate  this  afternoon  is 
evidence  of  the  keen  interest  which  the 
House  has  in  the  words  of  wisdom  we 
pour  forth. 

However,  following  the  technique  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  still  have  open  minds  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  pointed  out,  that  some  Members 
close  their  minds  to  the  merits  of  this 
program  and  in  very  stubborn  fashion 
oppose  its  wonderful  precepts  this  year. 

I  believe  it  would  be  true  also  to  say 
that  some  Members  close  their  minds  to 
obvious  deficiencies  in  this  program  and 
very  blindly  support  all  sections  of  it. 

Assuming  that  the  hundreds  of  Mem- 
bers here  this  afternoon  have  open  minds 
and  do  wish  to  know  the  real  ti-uth  of  the 
program,  I  refer  specifically  to  page  69  of 
the  committee  report,  on  which  appear 
the  minority  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year's  foreign  aid 
bill  is  a  greater  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  public  than  any  one  of 
its  predecessors.  The  public  is  not  being 
told  the  truth  about  the  philosophical  in- 
consistencies or  administrative  defects  of 
the  program.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  is  being  told  the  truth.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  do  not  believe  that  testimony  we 
receive  in  either  open  or  executive  session 
from  executive  branch  officials  is  com- 
pletely legitimate. 

The  philosophical  inconsistencies  of 
the  pro5;ram  can  be  seen  in  the  recurring 
Indian-Pakistani  clashes.  Both  coun- 
tries, especially  India,  are  recipients  of 
substantial  foreign  aid.  yet  both  accuse 
the  United  States  of  aiding  the  other  and 
are  deliberately  courting  Communist 
lands  to  supposedly  strengthen  them 
agairust  the  actions  of  their  antagonistic 
neighbor  and  the  United  States. 

Supposedly  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism,  yet  so-called  neu- 
tralists with  strong  leftist  tendencies  are 
among  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Prom  an  administrative  standpoint, 
repeated  GAO  reports  dramatize  the  in- 
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adequate  personnel  discovered  in  the 
AID  agency,  and  the  repeated  use  of 
funds  for  impractical,  inconsistent  proj- 
ects are  annually  reported  to  us,  yet  the 
administration  rejects  any  suggestion 
that  a  thorough  review  and  overhaul  of 
the  program  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Are  those  not  the 
views  of  a  minority  of  the  minority? 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  I  was  about  to 
point  out,  that  is  an  additional  distinc- 
tion. We  are  affectionately  referred  to 
as  a  minority  of  the  minority,  which,  as 
I  see  it,  should  entitle  us  to  special  con- 
sideration as  a  doubly  persecuted  minor- 
ity group,  especially  in  this  day  and  age 
of  interest  in  minorities. 

But  if  you  will  note — I  especially  com- 
mend my  remarks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida — we  do  make  constructive 
suggestions  specifically  on  page  69  where 
we  point  out  the  basic  defects  and  then 
go  on  for  24  pages  of  charts  as  well  as 
very  effective  testimony  emphasizing  the 
methods  by  which  this  program  can  be 
improved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  also  that  there  are  some  basic  in- 
consistencies in  this  program  which  have 
not  received  proper  attention  either  by 
the  loyal  supporters  of  the  bill  or  even 
the  occasional  critics  of  the  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, we  find  the  United  States  in  a 
most  intriguing  position  whenever  a 
clash  occurs  on  the  India-Pakistan  bor- 
der. We  find,  instead  of  at  least  one  or 
the  other  government  appreciating  the 
aid  we  have  given  them,  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  rushes  into  negotiations 
with  Red  China  because  we  are  aiding 
India  and  the  Indians,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  pointed  out, 
rushing  up  to  Moscow  for  moral  support 
because  we  are  aiding  Pakistan.  Cer- 
tainly this  program  should  have  enough 
consistency  so  we  should  have  the  good 
will  and  the  appreciation  of  at  least  one 
of  those  governments.  I  can  understand 
not  being  able  to  please  both  of  the 
governments,  but  I  cannot  justify  a  pro- 
gram in  which  we  alienate  both 
governments. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  to  the 
Members,  when  we  rely  on  the  GAO  re- 
ports for  constructive  reviews  of  the 
program  they  generally  come  a  little  too 
late.  An  immediate  review  by  the  com- 
mittee might  well  be  in  order.  Numerous 
references  have  been  made  to  the  won- 
derful leadership  that  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Dr.  Morgan]  gives 
to  the  committee.  I  must  say  that  Dr. 
Morgan  is  a  very  benevolent  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  especially  benevo- 
lent in  his  attitude  toward  the  oppressed 
minority.    However,  it  is  interesting  to 

note  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Why  do  you  keep  talking 
about  this  oppressed  minority  of  the 
minority?  You  fellows  get  all  the  time 
you  want.    Who  oppresses  you ? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  especially  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  entering  into 
the  conversation,  because  he  gives  us 
the  dramatic  attention  we  also  deserve. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  do  anything  to 
get  you  a  little  attention.  I  think  you 
ought  to  have  all  the  attention  you  want. 
But  I  cannot  figure  out  who  has  been 
oppressing  you. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  May  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Surely. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  assume 
from  what  the  gentleman  said  he  is  not 
suggesting  that  the  minority  is  attempt- 
ing to  oppress  the  minority  or  persecute 
it.  I  know  of  no  one  on  the  committee, 
either  majority  or  minority,  attempting 
to  persecute  or  oppress  the  minority  of 
the  minority.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
is  being  basically  facetious  in  order  to 
make  his  points  about  this  matter  in 
talking  about  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  admit  I 
am  being  slightly  facetious,  but  I  do 
so  in  order  to  dramatize  the  frustrations 
we  suffer  after  having  worked  for  hours 
and  days  and  months  in  producing  these 
minority  reports  and  then  find  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki] 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  this  bill  should 
be  passed  without  any  change.  You  can 
imagine  our  frustration. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Ml".  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Now  that  the 
majority  of  the  minority  has  expressed 
appreciation,  we  want  you  to  be  reas- 
sured that  the  majority  of  the  majority 
also  appreciates  you  very  much,  and 
while  we  cannot  agree  with  you,  we  are 
hopeful  you  will  see  the  light  and  become 
a  part  of  either  one  of  these  groups. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  he  was  so  impressed 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  said  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  come  to  the  point  of  frustra- 
tion? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  I  said  I  was 
frustrated  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ask  us  not  to  accept  any 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  was  sincere  in  that 
request. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  imagine  the 
gentleman  is  also  a  good  prophet.  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  be  able  to  pass  any 
amendments.  However,  I  should  like  to 
return  once  again  to  our  minority  views 
to  point  out  that  we  do  make  some  spe- 
cific, concrete  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
improve  this  program.  We  are  really  the 
greatest  supporters  that  this  program 
has. 

Blind  support  of  the  program  is  caus- 
ing more  danger  than  the  sustained  op- 
position that  we  give  it.  because  unless 
there  were  consistent  critics,  unless  there 
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were  Members  willing  to  speak  up 
against  the  great  Utopian  platitudes  of 
this  program,  even  greater  abuses  would 
develop. 

I  especially  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  last  two  pages  of 
the  minority  views,  pages  92  and  93  in 
the  committee  report,  where  we  em- 
phasize the  failures  of  the  program.  We 
hope  to  attract  enough  attention  to  have 
the  Members  join  us  in  having  a  thorough 
look  at  tliis  entire  program. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  not  only  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  but  to  all  the  Members  of 
this  House  here  assembled  that  the  other 
body  has  Indicated  that  it  will  pass  a 
bill  for  a  2-year  authorization  and  It 
will  use  the  free  year  to  study  the  pro- 
gram. I  should  think  that  we  in  the 
House  should  be  especially  interested  in 
guarding  our  prerogatives.  If  there  Is 
any  review  of  the  program  we  should 
seize  the  reins  of  leadership  and  one  of 
the  things  we  would  have  to  do  is  to 
be  perfectly  honest  with  ourselves  and 
start  to  recognize  the  defects. 

I  should  hke  to  join  the  majority,  and 
the  majority  of  the  minority,  in  accept- 
ing those  parts  of  the  projrram  which 
have  value:  and  in  turn  I  should  like  to 
have  them  join  us  in  a  very  thorough 
review  of  the  obvious  inconsistencies  that 
have  developed. 

For  example,  right  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  great  interest  of  the  public  is 
concentrated  on  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Yet  very  often  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  us  with  great  pride 
by  the  administrators  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  that  we  have  up  to  this  year 
supplied  more  economic  assistance  for 
Vietnam  than  military  assistance. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  good  argument  In 
favor  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is  an 
argument  which  dramatizes  its  failure. 
The  same  might  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Obviously  we  have 
not  produced  stability  in  a  program 
which  has  so  many  wonderful  illusions, 
yet  so  many  obvious  failures,  and  de- 
serves a  complete  and  thorough  review. 
In  all  frankness,  instead  of  in  facetious- 
ness,  since  we  do  have  this  tremendous 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Members — 
and  obviously  if  someone  were  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  there  would  be 
no  question  but  that  the  numbers  here 
present  are  far  below  a  quoi-um — obvi- 
ously the  membership  of  the  House  has 
lost  interest  in  discussing  this  program. 
They  have  become  either  frustrated  or 
complacent.  Certainly  the  lack  of 
intere.st  is  something  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  and  a  program  of  this  mag- 
nitude should  not  be  treated  so  lightly. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  for  whatever 
time  we  have  left  in  debate,  and  for 
whatever  time  we  will  have  tomorrow 
during  the  amendment  stage  that  instead 
of  repeated  words  of  praise  for  the  pro- 
gram, very  careful  and  special  attention 
be  given  our  minority  views.  We  be- 
lieve they  are  most  constructive. 

Specifically,  we  emphasize  the  drain 
on  U.S.  gold  stocks  of  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

We  emphasize  the  over  $1  billion  In 
foreign  currency,  the  so-called  counter- 


part funds,  accumulated  in  many  coun- 
tries which  should  be  used  to  lessen  the 
pressure  on  our  dollar. 

We  emphasize  the  completely  inade- 
quate review  of  this  massive  program. 

We  emphasize  the  contradiction  in 
aiding  countries  to  supposedly  combat 
communi.sm  while  the  administration  is 
preparing  to  subsidize  Communist  na- 
tions via  the  trade  route. 

We  emphasize  the  worsening  U.S. 
image  abroad  which  in  substantial  part 
IS  developing  because  of  the  weak-kneed 
administration  of  this  program. 

We  emphasize  the  need  for  reaffirma- 
tion of  congressional  control  over  the 
foreign  aid  program.  This  House  could 
enter  the  pages  of  history  as  a  mast  ef- 
fective Congress  by  rejecting  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  State  Department  and  on 
behalf  of  the  American  public  and  world 
freedom  completely  reexamining,  then 
revamping,  streamlining,  and  redirecting 
this  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [  Mr.  MONAGAN  ] . 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  great  privilege  and  also  a  responsibility 
to  follow  such  a  distinguished  commenta- 
tor as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DerwinskiI.  So  far  as  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  concerned  I  think  of  him  as 
the  smiling  assassin.  No  one  can  wield  a 
stiletto  with  greater  finesse.  I  warn  that 
we  must  exercise  great  caution  in  con- 
sidering his  statements  because  of  the 
disarming  approach  that  he  uses.  When 
he  is  most  genial,  he  is  at  his  most 
dangerous. 

I  was  Interested  to  hear  him  classify 
himself  and  other  members  of  his  team 
as  supF>orters  of  the  program.  Because 
if  they  are  supporters,  who  needs  oppo- 
nents? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  begin 
by  referring  to  one  point  that  has  been 
previously  made  In  opposition  to  the  bill 
and  that  is  the  so-called  standby  au- 
thority for  southeast  Asia. 

Under  that  provision  as  it  stands  now — 
we  authorize  for  fiscal  year  1966  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  President  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  use  in  southeast 
Asia. 

The  point  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  smd  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghuy- 
senI  that  this  represented  an  unwar- 
ranted surrender  of  congressional  au- 
thority. 

Well,  first  of  all  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  committee  Itself  took  action 
on  this  proposal  In  connection  with  sec- 
tion 510  which  covers  the  whole  world 
and  an  amount  of  $300  million.  The 
committee  reduced  the  time  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  executive  and  limited  this 
authority  to  1  year,  so  that  rather  than 
giving  a  surrender  of  legislative  author- 
ity, the  committee  made  an  exercise  of 
legislative  authority. 

And.  second.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
proper  time  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  the  executive,  this  Is  hardly  the 
time  to  do  it  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  in  and  says  to  the 
Congress,  "I  would  like  some  authority 


to  use  funds  that  may  be  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  very  difficult  and 
complicated  military  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  in  southeast  Asia  " 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  that 
the  point  should  be  clarified  with  respect 
to  what  the  executive  branch  requested. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  in- 
timated that  the  conimittee  In  some  way 
restricted  the  time  period  during  which 
this  standby  authorization  would  be 
available. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  Is  correct  with 
reference  to  section  510. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  executive 
branch  only  requested  this  for  a  period 
of  12  months.  The  committee  made  no 
change  In  the  time  period. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  That  is  true  so  far 
as  section  107  <  a »( 2 ) .  the  standby  author- 
ity is  concei-ned,  but  with  section  510 
which  Is  much  broader.  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  limit  this  to  1  year  and 
there  was  no  limitation  in  the  text  of  the 
legislation  a.s  it  came  to  the  conamittee. 
It  was  passed  by.  I  believe,  26  votes  to  0. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  U  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  my  recollection 
is  that  the  request  with  respect  to  the 
contingency  fund  was  for  Vietnam  only. 
The  committee  says  that  the  money  can 
be  made  available  anywhere  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  it  is  for  a  12-month  period. 
We  made  no  change  in  that  provision 
even  though  the  request  was  made  before 
the  specific  appeal  by  the  President  for 
$700  million  for  unspecified  purposes  in 
southeast  Asia.  This  aid  for  U.S.  forces 
would  seem  to  me  to  reduce  the  necessity 
for  this  kind  of  authorization.  The  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
still  took  this  action  strikes  me  as  an 
unusual  step,  if  nothing  else.  Certainly 
in  any  case  it  is  a  very  major  delegation 
of  responsibihty  to  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  which  nomially,  and 
It  seems  to  me  still  today,  should  rest  with 
the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  There  is  obviously  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  and  myself  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  delegation  is  appro- 
priate and  whether  or  not  It  Is  adequate 
and  whether  or  not  It  Is  extreme.  I  hap- 
pen to  feel  that  It  represents  a  proper  ex- 
ercise of  our  legislative  function  and 
well-advised  support  of  the  President. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  be- 
cause the  question  comes  up  in  a  trou- 
bled area,  southeast  Asia.  Can  this  Con- 
gress or  either  body  run  a  war  from  the 
floor?  Can  we  take  emergency  action  on 
sudden  notice  that  might  be  a  matter  of 
minutes  or  hours  In  order  to  give  author- 
ization to  the  President  or  shall  the  Pres- 
ident act  without  such  authorization  and 
then  come  back  for  confirmation. 
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It  seems  to  me  to  be  much  more  prefer- 
able to  have  the  President  authorized  In 
areas  where  there  is  a  continuing  emer- 
gency to  act  vrith  our  authorization 
which  we  can  later  confirm  so  that  there 
is  not  the  requirement  of  a  condition 
precedent  which  might  endanger  either 
American  life  or  the  country  itself. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
upon  which  I  should  like  to  touch  and 
that  Is  the  criticism  that  our  allies  or 
friendly  nations  have  not  cooperated 
with  us  In  this  complicated  situation  In 
which  we  find   ourselves  In   southeast 

Asia. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  countries  Is,  In  the  first 
place,  not  comparable  to  ours.  Some  of 
these  countries  have  gone  through  very 
difficult  and  trying  times,  financially  and 
otherwise. 

Second,  some  countries  are  working 
with  us.  There  are  two  countries  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  that  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  problem  in  southeast 
Asia.  One  of  them  Is  Korea  which  has 
over  2,000  troops  in  South  Vietnam  to- 
day as  a  voluntary  action  and  through  a 
voluntary  offer  by  them.  Second,  the 
British  have  a  complex  and  difficult 
problem  that  Is  comparable  to  ours  in 
Malaysia.  The  British  have  50,000 
troops  in  Malaysia  with  aircraft  car- 
riers and  other  equipment  trying  to 
do  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  South  Vietnam;  that  is,  to  sta- 
bilize that  area  and  to  bring  about  peace. 
This  is  a  very  substantial  effort.  Indeed. 
Other  contributions  are  being  made  too, 
and  I  mention  these  facts  for  the  Record. 
although  I  would  be  glad  to  admit  that 
contributions  could  be  more  substantial 
and  could  be  more  widespread. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  7750,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965.  My 
principal  reason  for  supporting  this  leg- 
islation can  be  found  in  the  statement 
made  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
when  he  appeared  before  our  committee 
on  March  11.1965.    He  said : 

The  military  assistance  program  Is  an  es- 
sential element  of  our  national  defense  and 
a  major  tool  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  Secretary  also  emphasized  that 
no  other  money  in  the  defense  budget 
contributes  so  much  to  our  security  as 
military  assistance. 

In  view  of  the  critical  state  of  the 
world  today  and  the  dangers  threatening 
our  national  security.  I  suggest  that  we 
need  no  other  justification.  If  It  is  an 
essential  element  of  our  defense,  we  must 
support  it. 

The  total  amount  requested  in  this 
bill,  including  both  existing  and  new 
authorization,  is  S3.367  bUlion.  Of  this 
amount  $2,004  billion  represents  a  new 
authorization,  and  it  is  on  this  latter 
amount  that  action  of  the  House  Is 
requested. 

When  one  looks  at  the  major  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  the  reasons  for  sup- 
porting it  are  compelling.  To  begin 
with,  we  have  the  military  assistance 
section  in  the  amount  of  $1.17  billion. 
These  funds  are  expended  In  supporting 


the  effort  of  various  cooperative  and 
friendly  countries  in  combating  the 
Communist  threat.  Of  this  total,  84  per- 
cent is  allocated  to  11  key  countries  on 
the  borders  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  The 
major  expenditures  are  made  in  countries 
such  as  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  China,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
These  nations  are  on  the  frontline  of 
the  free  world's  defense  against  com- 
murusm  and  it  is  clearly  in  our  national 
Interest  to  support  their  effort. 

The  average  per  capita  gross  national 
product  of  the  11  principal  forward  de- 
fense countries  is  $168.55  compared  with 
$3,239  for  the  United  States.  While  this 
amoimt  is  only  one-twentieth  of  ours, 
the  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
which  they  spend  for  defense  is  50  per- 
cent more  than  ours. 

In  connection  with  the  aid  given  in  the 
forward  defense  program,  we  must  not 
forget  the  savings  effected  through  this 
program  over  the  costs  which  we  would 
have  to  pay  if  American  troops  were  used 
in  these  policing  functions.  The  average 
annual  cost  of  pay  and  allowances,  sub- 
sistence and  clothing  for  a  soldier  of 
these  countries  is  $497,  while  the  com- 
parable cost  for  a  U.S.  soldier  is  $4,347, 
or  almost  10  times  the  former  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  forward  defense  pro- 
gram, under  the  military  section  there  is 
the  important  schedule  of  assistance  to 
Latin  American  countries  which,  In  many 
cases,  is  not  really  the  same  type  of  as- 
sistance that  we  have  been  discussing  but 
involves  general  force  training  and 
strengthening  of  Internal  security  capa- 
bilities, as  well  as  support  of  civil  action 
projects.  This  Is  money  well  spent  and 
the  civic  action  program  is  one  that  is 
extremely  helpful  to  the  countries  in- 
volved through  its  provision  of  highways 
and  similar  public  works.  At  the  same 
time,  it  does  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  essentially  eco- 
nomic items  should  be  financed  through 
the  military  budget.  Undoubtedly,  the 
most  compelling  argument  in  their  favor 
is  the  point  that  the  allocation  of  these 
programs  to  economic  aid  would  mean  a 
tremendous  increase  In  cost,  since  they 
would  have  to  be  done  by  private  con- 
tractors and  could  no  longer  be  done  at 
reduced  rates  by  military  serving  under 
short-term  conscription.  But  the  phi- 
losophy Is  one  which  we  should  reexam- 
ine and,  In  fact,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded minatory  language  In  the  bill  in 
section  201c. 

The  third  principal  item  of  military  as- 
sistance relates  to  aid  given  to  countries 
with  whom  we  have  base  arrangements. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  the  Spanish  bases 
and  recalls  the  Congo  crisis  realizes  the 
role  that  these  facilities  and  the  bases 
in  the  Azores  play  in  providing  the 
United  States  with  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  recurring  national  crises  with  which 
we  are  habitually  faced  today.  These 
are  the  major  provisions  of  the  military 
phase  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of  the 
military  assistance  program  which  ur- 
gently requires  the  attention  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
gram in  Greece.  General  Lemnitzer  in 
his  statement  to  the  committee  pointed 


out  that  the  assistance  cuts  which  Con- 
gress made  In  the  1964  fiscal  year  pro- 
gram had  resulted  in  delays  In  provid- 
ing adequate  equipment  for  the  Greek 
Army.  These  cuts  amovmted  to  $400 
million.  His  description  of  the  need  for 
improving  the  status  of  the  Greek  Army 
was  the  strongest  of  any  statement  pre- 
sented to  us  during  the  course  of  our 
hearings.  When  I  questioned  him  he 
pointed  out — on  page  1215  of  the  hear- 
ings— that  the  $400  milUon  reduction  in 
fiscal  year  1964  had  stalled  the  program 
for  replacing  obsolete  equipment  in  the 
Greek  Army.  This  reduction  came  at  a 
time  when  the  Bulgarian  Army  was  be- 
ing given  improved  equipment.  The 
geographical  facts  of  life  are  clear  for 
all  to  see.  The  Bulgarian  military 
strength  can  be  placed  at  a  pohit  less 
than  20  miles  from  the  sea  and  prevent- 
ing this  army  from  breaking  through  the 
narrow  strip  of  Greek  territory  is  a  vital 
objective  of  NATO.  While  this  bill  does 
not  compel  the  expenditure  of  increased 
funds  to  bring  this  project  back  to  its 
normal  course,  nevertheless  its  vital  im- 
portance to  our  overall  military  program 
must  be  emphasized  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  General  Lemnitzer  will  administra- 
tively be  given  the  funds  necessary  to 
take  the  steps  which  he  so  m-gently 
desires. 

Before  I  leave  the  military  assistance 
program  I  want  to  speak  of  one  aspect 
of  this  program  which  concerns  me  in- 
creasingly. This  is  our  national  pro- 
gram of  mllitai-y  sales.  This  program 
began  as  a  sort  of  setoff  to  the  foreign 
aid  program  whereby  we  would  recoup  in 
this  fashion  some  of  the  expenditures 
which  we  were  making  for  foreign  as- 
sistance. 

It  now  has  grown,  however,  to  a  point 
of  real  concern.  These  sales  amount  to 
$1.5  billion  a  year  and  the  United  States 
is  the  largest  anns  merchant  in  the 
world.  This  growth  has  caused  serious 
resentment  among  our  allies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  seriously  consider  the 
implications  of  this  program.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  reach  the  point 
where  the  sale  of  arms  becomes  an  end 
in  itself  and  a  policy  much  like  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  sales  program  for  auto- 
mobiles with  its  aggressive  merchandis- 
ing apE>ears  to  be  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Defense  Department. 
We  who  can  recall  the  1920's  and 
1930's  and  the  concern  with  which  we 
viewed  the  warmaking  iK)tential  of  the 
mimitions  makers  of  that  time  should  be  . 
alert  to  prevent  repetition  of  those 
activities  as  a  national  policy.  Our 
economy  depends  sufficiently  upon  war 
preparations  today  In  the  task  of  de- 
veloping the  weapons  for  our  own  de- 
fense. Surely  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  question  whether  the  extensive 
stimulation  of  arms  sales  throughout  the 
world  as  an  official  program  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  curtailed. 

Insofar  as  the  economic  aid  program  is 
concerned,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
two-thirds  of  the  total  funds  are  expected 
to  go  to  seven  countries :  India,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  Nigeria,  Tunisia,  Brazil,  and 
Chile.    These  nations  all  have  underway 
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major  development  programs,  and  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  the 
economic  well-being  of  these  countries 
is  too  obvious  to  require  emphasis  by  me. 

In  this  phase  of  the  program,  it  is 
worth  while,  I  think,  to  emphasize  the 
dramatic  expansion  of  the  specific  risk 
investment  guarantee  program.  This  has 
grown  from  186  contracts  for  $426  mil- 
lion in  1963  to  486  contracts  for  $708  mil- 
lion in  1964. 

This  is  a  progressive  way  of  helping 
these  nations  without  the  actual  use  or 
expenditure  of  Government  funds.  It 
represents  the  stimulation  of  private  In- 
vestment somewhat  in  the  nature  of  FHA 
mortgage  guarantees. 

Generally  speaking,  the  economic  pro- 
gram follows  its  customary  course.  I 
feel  that  there  has  been  improved  man- 
agement and  tighter  controls.  We  have 
not  seen  the  freewheeling  and  lack  of 
control  that  frequently  characterized 
this  program  in  the  past. 

Certain  underdeveloped  countries  look 
to  us  for  assistance  in  creating  a  firm 
base  for  development  and  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  help  them.  Frequently 
the  results  are  encouraging.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  Israel  and  in  free  China. 

With  careful  management  and  with  in- 
telligent operation,  the  assistance  pro- 
gram forwards  our  national  foreign 
policy  and  constitutes  an  essential  tool 
for  our  leaders  in  fashioning  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  crcntleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thompson!. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  Fifty-nine  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  1071 

Andrews,  GrifS:-.  Morrtson 

George  \V.  Gurney  Mosher 

Ashbrook  Hagen.  Calif.  O  Nelll,  Mass. 

Ashley  Hamilton  PeUy 

Banc:.«tra  Hanna  Powell 

Baring  Harsha  PurceU 

Berry  Harvey.  Ir.d.  Quie 

Bonner  Harvey.  Mich.  Rcicl.  N.Y. 

Bradcmas  Hebert  -Zrlnecke 

Brock  Herlons  Resnlck 

Brown.  Ohio  Holland  Reuss 

Buchanan  Hungate  Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Burton,  Ca:.f.  Ichord  Roncalio 

Callawsy  Jennings  Rooney,  NY. 

Carter  Johnson.  Pa.  Roste;:kowski 

Chelf  Jonas  Roybal 

Clausen,  Kluczynskl  Sa%-lor 

Don  H.  Lenr.on  Risk 

Daddario  Lindsay  Smith.  N.Y. 

Dent  Long.  Md.  Springer 

Dlngell  McMillan  Stubblefleld 

Edmondson  Macdonald  Toll 

Peighan  MacGregor  Weltner 

Flynt  Mackie  Widnall 

Pogarty  Mailllard  Willis 

Gllllgan  Martin.  Ala  Wright 

Gray  Martin.  Mass. 

Green,  Greg.  Mathlas 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  fMr.  Albert) 
having  resxuned  the  chair,  Mr.  Landrtjm, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  report- 
ed that  that  Committee,  having  had  un- 
der consideration  the  bill.  H.R.  7750,  and 
finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had 
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directed  the  roll  to  be  called  when  353 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quoriun.  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The   Committee  resumed  its  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  fMr.  ThomsonI  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  debate  on  this  measure 
so  far  has  seemed  to  emphasize  the  duty 
or  obligation  or  desire  of  our  Government 
to  build  in  other  nations  a  stable  govern- 
ment and  a  viable  economy.  I  would  like 
to  inject  at  this  time  a  few  comments 
about  a  des-re  that  many  people  have  in 
America;  to  preserve  in  this  country  a 
stable  government  and  a  viable  economy, 
and  I  think  much  can  be  done  toward 
that  end  by  eliminating  waste  and  ex- 
travagance that  still  exists  in  the  pro- 
gram which  is  voted  year  after  year  by 
thiii  Congress. 

In  furtherance  of  that  objective,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
those  of  you  who  have  not  already  seen 
them,  some  of  the  reports  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  which  relate  to 
the  improper  use  of  American  AID  funds 
in  the  foreign  nations. 

The  first  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  is  dated  May  20,  1965.  So  it 
is  a  very  current  report  from  the  Comp- 
troller General.  It  relates,  as  I  will  read 
to  you,  the  improper  payment  of  port 
charges  on  shipments  to  Colombia  of 
food  which  is  donated  under  title  III  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  I  quote  now 
from  the  report : 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  made  and  is  currently  making  improper 
payments  for  ocean  shipments  of  surplus  ag- 
riculrur.Tl  commodities  donated  by  the 
United  States  to  U.S.  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies under  title  in.  Public  Law  480.  Our  test 
of  payments  made  from  July  1961  to  April 
1963  disclosed  that  aoout  $393,000  was  im- 
properly paid  on  shipments  to  Colombia 
during  that  period  because  tariff  rates  in- 
cluded port  charges  comprising  consular,  un- 
loading, handling,  warehousing,  and  trans- 
portation charges  properly  chargeable  to 
the  Colombian  Government  under  the  terms 
of  agreements  between  the  voluntary  relief 
agencies  and  the  Colombian  Govermnent. 
This  situation  resulted  from  the  failure  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  voluntary  relief  agencies  to  examine  ade- 
quately the  makeup  of  the  tariff  rates  which 
included  these  charges. 

We  are  issuing  this  report  to  the  Congress 
because  of  the  continuing  improper  pay- 
ments and  the  lack  of  action  by  Agency  of- 
ficials to  date  to  protect  the  Government's 
financial  Interests. 

Then  I  call  your  attention  to  a  repwrt 
dated  as  recently  as  March  19,  1965, 
relating  to  unnecessary  dollar  costs  in- 
curred in  financing  purchases  of  com- 
modities produced  in  Brazil.  The  Comp- 
troller says : 

From  July  1961  through  December  1963, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
unnecessarily  spent  «3.8  million  for  financing 
shipments  of  Brazilian  sugar  and  other  com- 
modities produced  in  Brazil  to  several  other 
aid-receiving  coimtries  when  It  could  have 
paid  for  these  shipments  with  U.S.-owned 
Brazilian  cruzeiros. 

If  the  Agency  had  spent  cruzeiros  rather 
than  dollars,  it  would  have   (1)   helped  al- 


leviate the  United  States  balance-of-cav 
ments  deficit.  (2)  provided  the  U.S.  Treasun 
with  an  equivalent  amount  of  dollar  re 
ceipts  which  would  have  acted  to  reduce  thj 
U.S.  budget  deficit,  and  (3)  avoided  a  severe 
loss,  from  inflation,  in  the  value  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  U.S.-owned  cruzeiros 
We  are  reporting  this  matter  to  the  Con- 
gres  because  of  its  significance  In  relation 
to  the  continuing  congressional  interest  in 
tlie  administration  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  and.  in  particular,  the  administrL 
tion  of  foreign  currencies  owned  bv  the 
United  States. 

Then  here  is  another  report  dated 
April  12,  1965.  So  this,  too,  is  a  current 
report.  It  deals  with  the  ineffective 
utilization  of  excess  personal  property  in 
the  foreign  assistance  program.  I  quote 
the  Comptroller  General : 

Our  examination  Into  the  utilization  o' 
excess  personal  property  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  showed  that  In 
five  aid-receiving  countries  U.S.-flnanced 
property  purchases  and  planned  purchase! 
estimated  at  $2,840,000  could  have  been 
avoided  and  that  additional  purchases  and 
planned  purchases  estimated  at  $660,000 
probably  could  have  been  avoided  If  excess 
property  already  owned  by  the  Agency  or 
available  from  other  Federal  agencies  had 
been  substituted  therefor.  In  certain  ca«s. 
the  Agency  was  financing  the  procurement  o! 
new  equipment  while  the  military  depart- 
ments  and  other  Federal  agencies  were  sell- 
ing or  otherwise  disposing  of  excess  stocks 
of  the  same  or  similar-type  items. 

Now  I  turn  to  a  report  dated  April  29, 
1965.  by  the  Comptroller  General  on  the 
subject  of  questionable  aspects  of  budget 
support  loans  made  to  the  Government 
of  Ecuador.  I  quote  from  this  report  as 
follows  ; 

Otu-  examination  Into  two  budget-support 
loans  totaling  $15  million  made  to  the  Got- 
ernment  of  Ecuador  showed  that.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  U.S.  assistance 
needed  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
to  fund  its  budget  deficits  for  calendar  years 
1961  and  1962,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  did  not  Insist,  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  United  States  aid,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  avail  itself  of  all  potential 
sources  of  internal  borrowings  or  that  It  fully 
develop  certain  tax  soiu-ces. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

The  Agency  acknowledged  that  its  loans  to 
the  Government  of  Ecuador  were  excessive 
by  about  $800,000  on  the  basis  of  the  credit 
ceiling  at  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador  which 
the  Agency  stated  had  remained  unused  at 
the  calendar  period  when  the  Government  ol 
Ecuador's  receipts  were  the  lowest. 

Now  I  turn  to  a  matter  which  I  call 
particularly  to  your  attention.  It  is 
another  report  from  the  Comptroller 
General.  This  one  is  entitled  "Follow- 
up  Examination  on  Certain  Aspects  of 
U.S.  Assistance  to  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  for  a  Rail  Link  Between 
Turkey  and  Iran."  This  report  is  also 
dated  April  23,  1965.  I  quote  from  the 
report: 

Our  followup  examination  on  certain  as- 
pects of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Central  Treaty 
Organization  for  a  rail  link  between  Turkey 
and  Iran  showed  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  financed  with  loan 
funds  equipment  costing  $543,000  which  was 
Initially  designed  for  use  in  construction 
of  the  roadbed  of  the  Mus-Tatvan  rail  lln* 
in  Turkey — 
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I  ask  Members  to  listen  to  this  incred- 
ible story- 
even  though  the  roadbed  had  already  been 
completed.  The  Agency  financed  the  equip- 
ment despite  the  fact  that  we  had  previously 
reported  to  the  Agency  that  the  roadbed  was 
expected  to  be  completed  before  delivery  of 
the  equipment  and  It  had  Independently 
verified  that  such  was  the  case. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  this  report: 
Certain  of  the  equipment,  costing  $340,000, 
was  not  designated  or  Justified  for  any  use 
other  than  that  of  roadbed  construction,  and 
it  was  not  needed  for  construction  of  the 
roadbed.  With  respect  to  the  remaining 
equipment  costing  $203,000,  after  we  pointed 
out  that  It  could  not  be  properly  provided 
as  roadbed  construction  equipment,  the 
Agency  decided  to  furnish  It  under  the  cate- 
gory of  maintenance  equipment.  This  de- 
cision required  a  special  determination  of 
the  Administrator.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  because  maintenance  equip- 
ment was  not  authorized  to  be  furnished  for 
the  project  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
providing  funds  for  the  project.  Even  so. 
Agency  files  Indicate  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  equipment  may  not  be  needed  for  main- 
tenance of  the  project. 

I  continue  to^uote  from  the  report: 
We  found  that  the  Agency's  organiza- 
tional unit  responsible  for  the  post  audit  of 
Agency-financed  purchases  and  Initiation  of 
any  appropriate  refund  action  was  not  aware 
of  the  ineligibility  of  the  construction  equip- 
ment questioned  In  this  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  continue  to  quote  from  this 
report: 

We  first  reported  on  this  matter  to  the 
Agency  in  April  19C3  and  it  was  Included  In 
our  prior  report  to  the  Congress  published 
March  5,  1964.  Because  of  the  lack  of  effec- 
tive action  by  the  Agency  with  respect  to 
the  equipment  Involved,  we  again  brought 
the  matter  up  with  the  Agency  and  we  are 
again  reporting  It  to  the  Congress. 

I  now  conclude  with  this  item  in  the 
report: 

However,  since  corrective  action  is  still  re- 
quired even  though  we  first  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Agency  about 
2  years  ago,  we  Intend  to  follow  up  after  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  ascertain 
whether  the  propo.sed  actions  are.  In  fact, 
taken  by  the  Agency. 

Now,  someone  claimed  in  this  discus- 
sion that  no  one  was  making  any  sug- 
gestions about  reforms  or,  the  manner 
in  which  we  could  prevent  some  of  the 
loss  of  American  tax  money  through  ac- 
tivities of  this  kind.  Well,  I  suggested 
last  year  and  I  suggest  again  this  year 
that  we  provide  that  the  Inspector  Gen- 
ei'al  have  control  of  the  investigators  in 
each  one  of  the  missions  throughout  the 
World  where  American  foreign  aid  money 
is  going.  A  year  ago  I  reported  to  this 
committee  about  the  use  of  American 
money  to  buy  lipstick,  to  buy  eye  shadow 
and  deodorants  and.  yes,  even  to  buy 
contraceptives.  I  inquired  how  that 
could  happen.  The  end  use  investi- 
gators told  me  that  they  were  under  ob- 
ligation^to  the  chief  of  mission  and  to 
the  Ambassador,  who  was  trying  to  curry 
favor  with  the  foreign  country.    So  they 


permitted  some  of  these  things  to  be  pur- 
chased with  our  money.  I  say  to  you 
it  is  about  time  that  we  get  an  end  use 
investigator  who  is  responsible  only  to 
the  Government  in  Washington  and  to 
the  taxpayers  of  America  and  we  get 
away  from  this  v/asteful  diplomatic  game 
they  are  playing  all  over  the  world  with 
the  American  taxpayers'  money. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  in  the  remaining  time  I 
have  that  I  have  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced on  this  subject.  I  was  very  hope- 
ful that  the  great  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, who  has  been  interested  in  the 
problem  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
the  proper  use  of  American  money 
would  follow  thi-ough  on  this  matter. 
The  number  of  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
last  January  4  is  H.R.  692.  I  hope  it 
will  see  the  light  of  day. 

One  more  item.  AID,  after  being  in 
existence  for  20  years,  authorized  a  study 
entitled  "A  Study  of  Some  Key  U.S.  AID 
Jobs."  Do  you  know  how  much  they 
paid  for  that  study?  They  paid  $281,- 
477.31  to  send  some  people  out  to  inter- 
view the  four  chiefs  of  mission  and  the 
three  people  next  in  charge  in  the  mis- 
sions throughout  the  world  and  to  make 
a  report  to  the  agency  concerning  the 
duties  of  those  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
some  of  the  language  in  this  report.  This 
study  was  made,  incidentally,  by  the 
American  Institute  for  Research  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  an  agency  which  received 
from  AID  more  than  $775,000  to  make 
studies  of  this  kind.  I  would  like  to  quote 
this  paragraph  so  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  problems  faced  by  that  Agency : 

Feasible  means  for  measuring  the  degree  to 
which  a  prospective  Incumbent  possesses 
some  of  the  requisite  characteristics  may  not 
be  currently  available  to  AID.  However, 
the  Inability  to  measure  the  characteristic 
within  the  constraints  that  now  bind  the 
Agency  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  a  characteristic  Is 
essential  to  do  a  job  effectively.  If  the  char- 
acteristic is  needed,  and  AID  chooses  and 
places  a  candidate  lacking  It  In  the  appro- 
priate degree,  the  aspects  of  the  Job  in 
which  the  characteristic  Is  required  cannot 
be  performed  effectively. 

What  did  the  Agency  do?  They  re- 
viewed this  report.  Is  that  not  incredi- 
ble? Well,  here  is  something  more  in- 
credible. Here  are  the  recommendations 
that  the  Agency  made  after  reading  this 
$281,000  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Rec- 
ommendation No.  1 : 

There  should  be  prepared  a  definition  of 
the  hard-core  functions  of  the  four  positions 
studied. 

After  20  years  and  $281,000  Invested 
In  this  study,  we  have  to  outline  what  the 
duties  of  those  people  are. 

Here  is  another  one — this  is  problem 
No.  5.  This  is  the  recommendation  by 
the  Agency  itself  that  studied  the  report: 

Mentioned  frequently  In  the  study  was  the 
complaint  of  Interviewees  about  the  Inabil- 
ity of  subordinates  to  write  clearly  and 
concisely.    The  need  for  an  Improvement  In 


writing  skills  has  been  recognized  In  AID/W. 
Writing  Improvement  courses  have  been  of- 
fered and  have  been  encouraged  by  top 
Washington  management. 

The  recommendation  to  that  is  this : 
AID/W  should  prepare  two  writing  Im- 
provement courses.  One  should  be  short, 
suitable  for  top  mission  management  per- 
sormel.  The  other  should  be  more  Inten- 
sive, suited  to  the  remainder  of  the  mis- 
sion's complement. 

I  presume  the  ones  at  the  top  only  need 
to  write  a  little  bit.  They  are  probably 
signing  the  checks.  While  the  fellows 
that  need  the  long  and  more  intensive 
course  are  the  orjes  writing  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  tell  ybu  all  of  the  good  things 
they  are  doing  in  the  mission  while  they 
are  many  miles  away  from  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  so 
many  loopholes  in  this  AID  program  that 
our  Government  is  wasting  taxpayers' 
money  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
tributions of  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  toward  a  program  that  will 
build  strong  nations  and  viable  econ- 
omies throughout  the  world.  I  hope 
Members  will  join  me  in  a  little  thought 
toward  preserving  in  America  viability, 
and  a  strong  government  with  more  re- 
gard for  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
press  today  is  can-ying  a  story  that  is  of 
great  import  to  this  country  and  its  fu- 
ture. The  British  Government  is  going 
on  the  metric  system.  This  may  not 
sovmd  important  to  you,  but  the  British 
Government  apparently  has  been  forced 
to  go  on  this  system  in  order  to  meet 
competition  abroad.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment and  this  Government  are  the 
only  two  major  governments  in  the  world 
that  are  not  on  the  metric  system.  We 
have  a  bill  in  to  study  the  metric  system 
and  the  effect  it  will  have  on  this  coun- 
tiT  and  we  shall  bring  it  to  this  floor,  I 
hope,  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  McDowell]. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7750,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  There  are  more 
foreign  policy  experts  on  the  national 
scene  today  than  in  those  periods  of 
American  history  immediately  after 
World  War  I  and  again  after  World  War 
n,  when  the  only  objective  of  American 
foreign  policy  was  to  become  disentan- 
gled in  any  future  involvement  abroad. 
The  complexity  of  our  involvement  in 
the  field  of  international  relations  to- 
day is  best  exemplified  by  the  few  "bar- 
gain-coimter"  solutions  that  are  offered 
by  most  of  the  so-called  foreign  policy 
experts.  This  applies  to  those  in  gov- 
ernment, to  newspaper  columnists,  edi- 
torial writers  and  just  plain  ordinary 
citizens.  The  volume  of  words  describing 
the  problem  is,  nevertheless,  indicative 
of  the  magnitude  of  our  involvement. 
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At  no  time  in  recent  years  has  this 
become  more  self-evident  than  to  a  read- 
ing of  the  public  press  in  the  past  several 
months.      From    Vietnam,     Cambodia, 
Burma,  and  Laos  we  travel  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  the  globe  to  the 
Congo,  Zanzibar,  Tanganyika,  back  to 
Berlin,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  Pan- 
ama and  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.    A    news    dispatch    originating 
10.000   miles   away,    many   times   in   a 
country  little  known  and  whose  exist- 
ence is  hardly  heretofore  considered  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  180  million 
people  of  our  country,  signals  a  violent 
explosion  in  world  affairs  and  is  all  too 
often  related  to  a  failure  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.    And  let  us  never  forget  that  our 
foreign-aid  programs  have  been  and  are 
today  a  vital  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
But  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  in  the 
community  of  nations  the  United  States 
stands  alone  today  as  the  only  major 
power  not  weakened  by  war  or  burdened 
by  the  heritage  of  an  imperialistic  his- 
tory.    And  as  the  realities  of  the  cold 
war  confrontations  have  unfolded  over 
these  past  decades  the  realization  that 
we    were    opposed    by    another    nation 
equally  considered  in  some  area  of  the 
world  a  giant  nation,  we  have  therefore 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  challenge 
of    Russian    and    Chinese    imperialism. 
And  to  counter  this  thrust  of  an  unde- 
clared war  we  have  sought   to  extend 
around  the  globe  the  protection  of  a  U.S. 
military   shield   to   large   areas   of   the 
world  undefended  by  the  disappearance 
of  former  colonial  powers  and  at   the 
same  time  we  have  taken  up  the  equally 
necessary  task  of  providing  the  new  na- 
tions with  technical  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  help  them  raise  their  stand- 
ards of  li\-ing  so  that  like  us,  they,  too, 
could  advance  the  cause  of  freemen. 

The  need  for  a  leading  world  power  to 
consider  each  problem  in  the  context  of 
total  world  responsibility  necessarily  im- 
poses restraints  upon  the  exercise  of 
power — restraints  that  we  sometimes 
find  fnastratlng.  A  nation  such  as  ovu^ 
cannot  make  decisions  in  one  part  of  the 
world  without  setting  precedents  in  an- 
other. It  must  be  at  all  times  sensitive 
to  the  impact  of  the  concentric  waves 
that  flow  out  from  any  decision  it  may 
make. 

Much  has  been  said  and  the  subject 
will  be  a  continuing  part  of  the  debate 
on  this  legislation— the  bill  HR.  7750. 

In  the  period  from  January  1958  to  De- 
cember 1963.  57  countries  purchased  a 
total  of  $7  billion  of  gold  from  the  United 
States.  Ninety-two  percent,  or  $6.4 
billion  of  these  gold  purchases  were 
made  by  12  countries — Austria.  Belgium. 
Luxembourg.  Denmark.  Prance.  West 
Germany.  Italy.  Japan.  Lebanon,  the 
Netherlands.  Saudia  Arabia,  Spain,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  should  be  noted 
that  none  of  these  12  countries  have  re- 
ceived AID  assistance  for  2  years  or  more, 
and  that  military  assistance  has  virtually 
ended  to  most  of  them. 


Current  AID  programs  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold  supply. 
In  fact  recipients  of  AID  funds  in  the 
less  developed  coim tries  during  1964,  as 
in  1963,  sold  more  gold  to  the  United 
States  than  they  purchased. 

In  1964,  recipients  of  AID  funds  sold 
$89  million  of  gold  to  the  United  States, 
and  purchased  only  $26  million  of  gold. 
These  transactions  consequently  realized 
a  net  inflow  of  gold  to  the  United  States 
of  $63  million. 

Looking  beyond  the  immediate  pres- 
ent, the  foreign  aid  program  has  a  num- 
ber of  effects  which  are  positively  bene- 
ficial to  our  balance  of  payments. 

First,  our  aid  today  is  overwhelmingly 
in  the  form  of  dollar  repayable  loans — 
unlike  the  situation  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  when  90  percent  of  our  aid  was  in 
the  form  of  grants.  Future  repayments 
of  interest  and  principal  on  today's  loans 
will  be  a  positive  factor  In  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Secondly,  the  evidence  is  plain  that 
countries  which  achieve  steady  economic 
growth  with  our  aid  become  increasingly 
better  markets  for  U.S.  exports  and  more 
attractive  places  for  U.S.  investment 
abroad.  Over  the  last  15  years,  our  ex- 
ports to  Europe  have  doubled  and  our 


exports  to  Japan  have  tripled.  As  other 
countries — Spain,  Greece,  Taiwan,  and 
so  on — gain  economic  momentum  and 
our  aid  comes  to  an  end,  the  same  kind 
of  result  is  evident. 

Moreover,  in  case  after  case  the  aid 
program  has  led  directly  to  the  introduc 
tion  of  American  products  and  services 
in  other  countries,  and  to  follow-on  mar- 
kets unrelated  to  the  aid  program.  Aid 
has  in  fact  been  one  of  our  best  export- 
promotion  mechanisms. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  since  1961 
we  have  steadily  reduced  the  adverse  ef- 
fect of  foreign  aid  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to 
minimize  the  effect  as  part  of  the  action 
program  announced  by  President  John- 
son. 

We  will  do  more.  But  the  upper  limit 
may  soon  be  reached,  as  the  adverse  im- 
pact has  already  been  reduced  to  $400 
million,  not  Including  repayments. 

In  addition.  It  is  ImrMsrtant  to  recog- 
nize that  continuing  the  present  program 
will  have  a  positive  long-range  impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments  as  a  result 
of  a  dollar  repayment  flow,  expanding 
markets  for  our  exports,  and  improving 
opportunities  for  our  private  Investment 
abroad.  i 
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Summary  of  principal  and  interest  under  the  development  loan  program  repaid  in  dollars  as  of 

Dec.  SI,  196A 


Loan  profTara 


Devclopmpnt  loans  (new) 

AUianco-for-ProKTi-ss  loans 

Devclopniont  loan  fund  liquidation  arcoutit 

Loans  authorized  by  pre<lccpssor  agencies 

Basic  materials  toaiis,  mining  racilities 


Total. 


Principal 


$20.  512.  82 

39.008,  170  32 

622.  SfW.  002.  68 

JSfl.  878.  72 


*jl.650.504.  M 


Interest 


$9.  561. 754. 05 

4.8.16.70,5.  l.S 

29.  284. 301. 33 

457, 837.  762.  63 

211.7,'>7.3.'i 


501.752,370.51 


Total 


$9. 561, 7H  OS 

4. 877. 217. »: 

68,292.58185 

1.080. 202. 785.31 

448,636.  or 


1,163,402.835.05 


Loan  installments  considered  in  default  by  AID  as  of  Dec.  31,  1964 


Country 


Borrower 


Boli\ia '  Sociedad  Industrial  Azucarera  La  Esperanza,  S..\ | 


Costa  Rica 

Chinn 

Ethiopia 


Total - 


$1,833,030.69 
124, 330.  ,31 


Socift*  Iwliano  de  ColoniHionc  .\fTioola... 

Incall*-T,»iu-;in  Shipbuilding  Co 

.\tlas  Enifinwrin!:  A  Contracting  Co..  S.A. 


Babaet 
outsttodiof 


$1,957,361.00 

296.8S.18 

212.WL31 

20, 965. 17 


2, 488, 190. 5« 


H.R.  7750,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1965,  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
sincere,  dedicated,  and  loyal  service  In 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  all  freemen.  The  legislation  repre- 
sents the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ex- 
ecutives both  in  and  outside  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  by  past  and  present 
high  oflBcials  of  our  State  Department 
and  AID  administration.  Five  Presi- 
dents— Roosevelt.  Truman.  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson — have  firmly  sup- 
ported and  recommended  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  to  the  Congress.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  best  braim  in  the 
Congress  have  helped  In  developing  and 
perfecting  our  aid  legislation.  Through- 
out the  years  of  foreign  aid  legislation, 


Congress  has  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity given  its  approval — approval  in  the 
form  of  large  majorities  after  working 
its  will  in  further  developing  and  per- 
fecting of  the  legislation.  I  know  that 
the  House  will,  after  working  its  will  on 
the  bill  H.R.  7750,  again  follow  tradi- 
tion by  approving  this  legislation  by  8 
majority  vote. 

The  destiny  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  in  the  less-developed  countries 
is  of  immediate  concern  to  us.  In  help- 
ing them,  we  act  In  our  own  self-interest. 
But  it  is  also  true,  as  President  Johnson 
has  said,  that  "the  pages  of  history  can 
be  searched  in  vain  for  another  power 
whose  pursuit  of  that  self-interest  was 
so  infused  with  grandeur  of  spirit  and 
morality  of  purpose." 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania fMr.  FuLTONl. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  favor 
the  passage  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram because  we  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  have  gone  over 
this  program  with  a  fine-toothed  comb 
and  feel  this  Is  the  best  that  can  be 
provided  the  House  and  the  American 
people  at  this  time. 

In  every  program  of  this  size,  there 
can  be  many  changes,  many  changes  to 
the  good.  That  does  not  mean  we  should, 
therefore,  vote  against  a  whole  program 
simply  because  there  can  be  improve- 
ments. 

We  in  this  country  are  in  the  position 
that  we  have  friends  that  have  volun- 
tarily stood  by  us  and  stand  by  us 
throughout  the  world.  We  also  have 
places  in  this  world  that  are  weak  and 
teetering  as  to  whether  they  are  going 
one  way  or  the  other  so  far  as  commu- 
nism is  concerned.  They  have  so  far 
chosen  the  free  world. 

The  question  has  been  raised  just  what 
some  of  our  allies  have  done  to  help  the 
United  States  after  they  have  been  aided. 

The  people  will  remember  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1950,  a  few 
short  weeks  before  the  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea happened,  voted  by  one  vote  to  defeat 
the  bill  to  continue  U.S.  aid  to  South 
Korea.  I  recall  that  was  a  very  tough 
vote.  I  voted  for  the  program,  while 
many  people  here  were  talking  about 
economy  and  why  spend  the  money.  I 
am  proud  I  took  the  responsibility. 

What  has  South  Korea  done  since? 
South  Korea,  in  spite  of  her  troubles  and 
growing  pains,  has  remained  a  part  of 
the  free  world  under  most  difficult  con- 
ditions. 

South  Korea  at  the  present  time  has 
18  armed  divisions  on  the  northern  line 
at  the  38th  parallel  compared  to  2  divi- 
sions of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Likewi.«;e.  South  Korea  has  40,000  people 
In  their  navy.  They  also  have  40,000 
men  in  their  marine  corps.  For  each 
of  our  2  U.S.  divisions,  South  Korea  also 
supplies  25,000  trained  men  who  serve 
with  our  U.S.  servicemen.  So  that  in 
our  U.S.  divisions,  as  fill-in  members 
South  Korea  supplies  50.000  men  at  the 
present  time. 

In  gratitude  for  U.S.  assistance,  and 
to  protect  her  southeast  Asia  neigh- 
bor, South  Korea  has  now  sent  2.000 
armed  services  men  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam. These  South  Koreans  have  proved 
real  allies. 

South  Korea,  this  country  of  27  mil- 
lion people,  has  been  our  fine  and 
friendly  ally  in  the  Asian  area  and  In 
the  South  Pacific.  I  believe  our  friends, 
the  South  Koreans,  are  to  be  highly 
complimented  and  thanked  rather  than 
criticized.  If  anybody  is  voting  against 
this  bill  on  the  basis  they  believe  that 
South  Korea  has  not  done  its  part  or  that 
we  lost  24,000  men  defending  her  in 
1950  to  1953  or  that  we  had  over  150,000 
casualties  of  U.S.  servicemen,  please  re- 
member they  had  six  to  eight  times  more 


casualties  of  their  own,  including  civil- 
ians, women,  and  children. 

We  in  the  United  States  hear  of  trou- 
ble in  South  Vietnam  and  we  many 
times  hear  of  the  troubles  that  we  are 
having,  but  we  do  not  hear  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  local  people  in  the  South  Viet- 
nam local  government  and  military  de- 
fense services  who  have  been  shot  or 
beheaded  or  knifed  and  who  have  lost 
their  lives  because  they  have  stood  up 
for  stable,  free  goverimient  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I,  for  one,  think  it  is  worthwhile  to 
stand  up  for  freedom  and  pay  the  cost. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  freedom  is  not  cheap. 
It  is  costly  both  in  money  and  in  lives. 
The  price  standing  against  tyranny  is 
paid  by  every  generation  of  Americans 
and  every  generation  of  free  peoples. 

So  it  is  little  enough  then  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  do  to  pro- 
vide this  $3.4  billion  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid,  to  preserve  the  many 
peoples  in  the  free  world,  for  security, 
peace,  and  progress.  For  the  current 
year  this  amoimt  is  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  our  United  States  gross  na- 
tional product  than  it  has  ever  been 
throughout  the  U.S.  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams. This  is  one  of  the  lowest  figures 
we  have  ever  in  this  House  approved  for 
United  States  foreign  aid.  Therefore  I 
favor  passage  of  this  bill. 

If  we  want  to  see  some  problems  on 
local  U.S.  government,  I  can  point  out  to 
you  a  bridge  in  Pittsburgh  that  has  been 
built  now  for  2  years.  A  highway  goes  up 
on  one  side  of  it  and  there  is  no  highway 
down  the  other  side,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  in  our  own  community  to  figure 
out  how  to  get  a  highway  down  the  other 
side.  So  this  bridge  costing  millions  has 
stood  there  for  several  years,  iinbeliev- 
ably,  with  nobody  going  over  it  except 
one  fellow  who  tried  it  as  a  dare,  I  be- 
lieve, and  he  got  off  the  other  side 
through  the  air,  as  there  is  no  approach 
ramp. 

When  there  are  governmental  and 
economy  and  progress  troubles  abroad 
in  countries  that  are  backward  and  de- 
veloping, we  must  realize  that  we  mvist 
help  them  through  their  own  means  to 
become  progressive  through  development 
aid  training,  and  technical  assistance 
so  that  they  eventually  can  become  as 
efficient  as  we  are.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  many  ineflaciencles  in  spite 
of  our  own  high-level  progress.  We 
should  not  just  look  at  this  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram as  a  mirror  of  our  own  States  and 
municipalities,  but  as  a  program  in  which 
we  are  helping  rising  peoples  who  are 
standing  up  for  us  in  most  cases,  and 
fighting  hard  battles  of  their  own  against 
poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  and  starva- 
tion. 

One  of  my  main  points  in  supporting 
U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  is  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  which  Is  authorized 
annually  under  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. It  is  my  amendment  that  put 
authorization  for  U.S.  Government  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  Chil- 


dren's Fund  into  the  Marshall  plan  leg- 
islation as  a  new  title,  so  I  feel  a  special 
responsibility  to  make  sure  the  money  is 
well  spent. 

The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
has  been  a  wonderful  success.  For  ex- 
ample, the  developing  countries  receiv- 
ing aid  put  up  an  average  of  $2.70  of 
their  own  money,  or  equivalent  In  goods 
and  services,  for  every  dollar  that  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  puts  up  to  help  them  with  their 
own  programs  in  their  own  covmtries. 

On  U.S.  contributions,  the  United 
States  has  pledged  to  contribute  $12  mil- 
lion, as  we  have  since  1960,  for  this  Fund. 
That  $12  million  contribution  Is  only  9 
percent  of  the  total  that  Is  contributed 
by  all  nations.  Last  year,  the  budget 
made  by  contributing  countries  was  $30 
million.  So  recipient  countries  contrib- 
uted $75  million  also  in  money,  goods, 
and  services,  making  a  total  budget  by 
countries  for  1964  of  $105  million.  In 
1964,  a  total  of  118  governments  con- 
tributed to  UNICEF,  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord. In  this  International  Cooperation 
Year,  we  in  the  United  States  should 
plan  to  increase  our  contribution. 

This  Is  a  great  method  of  working  for 
peace,  because  It  is  helping  the  younger 
generations  on  the  basis  of  health, 
teaching,  training,  and  assistance  to 
mothers  and  children.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  UNICEF  program  goes  to  health,  and 
the  other  50  percent  for  teaching,  for 
supplementary  diets,  vitamins,  sind  so 
forth,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  countries 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF  does 
a  fine  job  raising  private  contributions 
and  explaining  UNICEF  programs.  The 
Committee  manages  a  countrywide  op- 
eration on  the  sale  of  cards,  Christmas 
cards,  and  calendars,  and  many  local  or- 
ganizations handle  Halloween  collec- 
tions, and  the  U.S.  children  participate 
in  trick-or-treat  programs  and  events  of 
all  kinds  and  tvirn  the  proceeds  over  to 
UNICEF  to  help  the  needy  and  sick  chil- 
dren of  the  world.  This  raises  $6  to  $8 
million  a  year  for  UNICEF  from  private 
sources,  in  addition  to  Goveriunent  con- 
tributions. 

In  1964,  112  coimtries  and  territories 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  re- 
ceived aid  in  a  total  of  556  long-term 
projects  benefiting  children  and  mothers. 

Likewise,  not  only  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  contributed,  but  also 
countries  other  than  those  in  the  United 
Nations  contributed. 

UNICEF  for  the  present  will  continue 
to  concentrate  well  over  50  percent  on  its 
health  programs.  UNICEF  organizes 
mass  campaigns  against  crippling  dis- 
eases of  children,  such  as  trachoma, 
malaria,  leprosy,  and  tuberculosis. 
UNICEF  encourages  the  establishment 
of  permanent  local  health  centers.  Last 
year,  UNICEF  had  programs  for  im- 
provement of  child  nutrition  in  74  coun- 

iiI*i6S 

More  than  30,000  health  centers  have 
been  established  by  UNICEF  throughout 
the  world  during  the  operation  of  the 
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1946.     What  uncounted  good  and  tre 
mendous  blessings. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  name  specifi- 
cally for  the  record  the  countries  con- 
tributing in  1964,  118  in  all.  This  is  a 
tremendous  evidence  of  the  wide  world 


has   been   working    upon   through   the 
years. 

Contributions  to  the  UNICEF  program 
have  been  made  annually  not  only  by 
countries  but  also  by  the  Pope,  the  Holy 
See,  through  the  years. 


When  we  speak  of  what  India  is  doing, 
we  must  remembejf  that  India  put  up 
$840,000  for  these  programs.  The 
U.S.S.R.  pledged  $675,000  last  year. 
Mexico  contributed  $580,000,  Australia 
$537,600,  and  Switzerland,  $441,860. 

I  read  the  list  for  the  Record: 


United  Xalions  Children's  Fund — Governmental  contributions  for  1964  (for  all  purposes) 


Contril'Ulinfr  governments 


Afehanist:in 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Aostrtlia -.. 

Austria 

Bt'lKium. — . 

Bolivia 

Br.izil 

British  Cari1)l*an  territories: 

Anti?ua 

Baham.ks 

Barl):i'los.. 

Dominicii. 

(}rena<la.„ 

St.  Kitts... 

St.  Lucia 

British  Ciiiiana 

Briiisli  Homluras... 

Brunei..        

Bulearia - 

Bumia..        - 

Byelonissiiin  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 

"puhhc 

Cmnboflia 

Cameroon 

Canada - 

Central  African  RepubUe... 

Cevlon — 

Chad 

Chile 

China 

CnloinMa 

Coneo  fBnwravllle') 

Congo  ( L^opoldvlll*) 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba..      - - 

Cyprus..  — 

Czechoslovakia - 

Pahoinev 

DenTiiark 

Poir.inican  Republic 

Ecua-inr 

Fl  Salvador 

Ethiopia   

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Finland 

France 

Gabon  - 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Greece  . 

Gu.atemala . 

Guinea 

Holy  .-^'e 

IIon'lura.s 

Hon;  Kong .. . 

nuncary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia.. 

Iran -.. 

Iraa.-- 

Ireland 

Israel 


Contribu- 
tions to 
cent  ml 
account 


$10,000 
35,000 
71.429 

537.600 
96.154 

200.000 
5.000 

274. 193 

175 
2,800 
2.00O 

335 

588 
292 
875 


700 
3.287 
4,273 

56.000 


62. 

5. 

13. 

739. 

4. 
14. 

6. 
80. 
15. 
150. 
14. 
18, 
30. 
70, 

o 

52." 

5, 

202. 

40. 

23. 

2a 

18, 
1,500. 

62. 
1,109. 

13, 
1, 

16. 

57, 

SO. 

22, 
1. 

30. 
3, 
fi, 

10. 

S4a 
no. 
27.^ 

5fi. 
12. 
40, 


500 
000 
300 

884 
275 


700 
122 
000 
023 
000 
28R 
000 

noo 

000 
000 
063 
OOO 
702 
000 
745 
000 
000 
000 
500 
184 
300 
120 
&00 
000 
000 
ISO 
000 
000 
500 
388 
651 
000 
000 
000 
000 
042 
000 


Contrlbu- 
t  ions  for 
administra- 
tive costs 


$3,479 
3. 536 


8»ft57 


66,058 


3.234 

'  iS62 
'ii,633 


1,627 


1.832 


253,680 

1.600 

55,000 


Contribu- 
tions fnr 
nidod 
projects 


$2,250 


3.226 


70 


3,000 
J72,"35« 


2,400 

15.  va 

11.882 


(37) 


61,895 
216 


(87) 


Total  con- 
tributions 


680.002 


1.098.  768 
421.656 


$15.  T29 

.38.  .'vW 
71.429 

5.37.600 
9i'>,  154 

21)0,000 
.'i.OOO 

286.076 

175 
2.800 

2.  OOO 
235 
658 
292 
875 

3.  (100 
700 

3,  •J»".7 

4,273 

394,414 

62,  .WO 

.'i.OOO 

13,300 

739. 884 

4,275 
18, 024 

6.122 
8.3.  062 
.3l>.  878 
173,  51.'; 
14.286 
18.000 
30.000 
70,000 

2,000 
52,083 

\(m 

202.720 

40.  000 

25.  33.1 

20.000 

27,350 

1.5C0,  000 

62.  .100 

1.109.184 

13.300 

1.120 

16,800 

57,000 

141,895 

22.396 

i.noo 

29.913 
5.132 

6. 388 

10.651 

1.773.tV<«2 

111.609 

1.42'i.T6S 

477. 6.V) 

12.C42 

40.000 


Contributing  governments 


Italy 

Ivory  Coast... 

.Jamaica .. ....... 

Japan 

Jorilan 

Krnya 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Lierhtenstein 

Luji'uibour:? 

Madagiiscar 

Malaysia 

.VlaU 

Mauritania.. 

Mexico 

Monaco. . 

MorcK'co..     

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicar-.igua 

Niger — 

Nigeria 

Norway 

I'akist;ui 

I'an:una 

Paraguay 

I'erii. .         

Philippines 

Poland 

Republic  of  Korea 

Republic  of  Vietnam 

Rumania  .  

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sudan.. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tanzania 

ThaiKand... 

Togo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public  

U.S.S.R 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland 

United  States  of  America 

Upper  Volta ., 

Venezuela , 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Total , 


l| 


Contribu- 
tions to 
central 
account 


$192. 

10, 

H. 

196. 

5. 

2 

10," 

1, 
14. 
12. 

1. 

6, 
10, 
57, 
12, 

4. 
580, 

2, 

25. 

138, 

210, 

If. 
8. 

21. 
450. 
134), 

15. 

30, 

89, 
185. 
100. 

30. 

20. 

25. 

20. 
20. 

11. 

3<), 
lUO, 

13, 
752, 
441, 

12, 

14(1, 

H. 

7. 

16. 

194, 

11. 


000 
204 
40O 
200 
411 
801 
000 
000 
516 
600 
504 

ouo 

204 
tVt3 
245 
062 
000 
041 
137 
122 
000 
000 
163 
000 
864 
4.34 

000 

(100 
552 
(KjO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
408 
200 
125 
000 
076 
806 
860 
500 
700 
noo 

163 
000 
620 
445 
205 


125,000 
675,000 
n4,800 

938.000 

12,000,000 

6,123 

LOOO 

2,000 

200,000 


25, 597, 130 


Contribu 
tions  (or 
administra- 
tive costs 


$32,653 


8,683 
2,497 


33,307 

I'i'OB?' 

--■I 


82,467 

"1 


6^500 


112 


12,163 


3i222 


12,197 


715,045 


Contribu- 
tions for 
aided 
projects 


$10, 193 
"2,527 


(56,286) 
124,841 


67.944 
500,000 


18,130 


(2, 165) 


99,602 


3, 338, 236 


Total  con- 
IriliulloM 


$192, 000 

42,857 

8,400 

196.200 

6.411 

2,801 

10,000 

1.000 

14,516 

12.600 

1.504 

6,000 

10.204 

66.326 

24.935 

4.082 

615.834 

2.041 

38.-234 

138,122 

210,000 

10.000 

8,163 

(35.286) 

450,864 

343,742 

1.1.000 

30.000 

89.552 

315,444 

600,000 

30,000 

20,112 

25,000 

20,000 

20,406 

11.200 

30.125 

100.000 

13,076 

7,12.8% 

441.860 

12.SQ0 

700 

170,293 

8.163 

7,000 

16,620 

226,502 

11,205 

125.000 
675.000 
226.599 

938.000 

12.000,000 

6.123 

1.000 

2,000 

200,000 


29,650,4U 
J 


In  closing  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  $9 
million  worth  of  necessary  programs 
have  been  outlined  by  UNICEP  for  the 
current  year,  which  they  were  not  able 
to  institute  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Can 
the  world  afford  to  lose  this  great  good 
through  lack  of  this  amount  of  contri- 
butions? 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  In  the 
report,  has  pointed  out — and  therefore 
recommends — that  the  United  States 
should  consider  increasing  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nation's  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  for  the  coming  year.  I 
strongly  recommend  this.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  its  present  report  recommended 
likewise.  I  read  the  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee report  for  the  Record: 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNI- 
CEF.—The  purpose   of   the   XJ2i.  Children's 


Fund  Is  to  make  a  permanent  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  children  through  programs 
which  countries  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
themselves  after  initial  stimulus  from  the 
Children's  Fund.  UNTCEP  fumishea  sup- 
plies and  equipment  which  assisted  govern- 
ments are  unable  to  provide,  while  related 
technical  assistance  and  advice  are  provided 
by  other  United  Nations  departments  and 
specialized  agencies.  In  addition,  each  coun- 
try seeking  UNICEF  assistance  mvist  agree  to 
match  in  goods  and  services  the  funds  re- 
ceived from  this  organization's  central  fund. 
During  1964,  UNICEF  was  providing  aid  to 
553  long-term  projects  benefiting  children 
and  mothers  in  117  cotmtries  and  territories. 
Over  50  percent  of  Its  assistance  was  directed 
to  health  programs  and  combating  of  crip- 
pling diseases  to  which  children  are  most 
susceptible.  Also,  In  1964,  117  governments 
were  providing  support  to  UNICEF. 

For  fiscal  1966,  the  United  States  proposes 
to  pledge  up  to  $12  million  to  UNICEF  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  that  the  U.S.  share 


should  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  total 
contributions  from  goveriunents.  This  is  the 
same  amount  as  pledged  anually  since  1960; 
the  U.S.  share,  however,  has  been  progres- 
sively reduced  from  48  percent  In  1960  to  40 
percent  in  1964. 

It  was  called  to  the  committee's  attention 
that,  during  calendar  year  1964,  UNICEP 
received  requests  for  assistance  amounting  to 
$9  million  which  it  could  not  meet  because 
of  lack  of  financial  resources.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  humanitarian  work 
being  performed  by  this  organization  Is  of 
great  Importance.  If  the  level  of  pledges  of 
contributions  from  other  governments  should 
Increase  sxifflclently  during  the  coming  year, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  U.S.  pledge  of  contribu- 
tion by  1967,  subject,  however,  to  the  40- 
percent  matching  formula. 

Maurice  Pate,  executive  director  of  the 
Children's  Fund  who  died  on  January  19. 
1965,  was  described  by  President  Herbert 
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Hoover  as  "the  most  efficient  human 
angel  I  have  ever  met."  So  UNICEF  has 
had  good  leadership  under  this  fine  dedi- 
cated American.  Maurice  Pate  believed 
that  sick  children,  hungry  children,  chil- 
dren deprived  of  health  and  schooling, 
were  not  only  a  burden  to  humanity's 
conscience,  but  a  criminal  waste  of  hu- 
manity's resources. 

I  agree  with  Maurice  Pate  wholeheart- 
edly and  believe  you  do,  too. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from'  New  York  [Mr.  Finq] . 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  20 
years  the  United  States  has  played  the 
role  of  international  good  fellow.  During 
that  time  we  have  dispensed  something 
like  $110  billion  of  our  hard-earned  tax 
money  in  a  bewildering  variety  of  civilian 
and  military  a.ssistance  programs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  110  coun- 
tries have  participated  in  our  bounty. 
Yet,  as  I  look  at  the  list.  I  find  that  only 
a  few  have  withdrawn  their  stretched- 
out  hands  and  have,  in  turn,  attempted 
to  do  something  for  others  less  fortunate. 
I  note  that  even  today  just  under  100 
nations  are  asking  and  expecting  help 
from  us. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  13  years 
ago,  foreign  aid— or  maybe  I  should  say 
the  concept  of  foreign  aid — had  just 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  tool  of  democ- 
racy in  rebuilding  Europe. 

I  have  voted  for  and  supported  this 
program  consistently  throughout  these 
years  because  of  its  worthy  objectives. 
It  was  intended  to  help  countries 
achieve  economic  progress  and  political 
stability  under  increasingly  free  and 
democratic  institutions.  Our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  prosperous  and  free  world  is 
not  only  in  the  national  interest  but 
also  in  keeping  with  our  long  history  and 
tradition  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

My  objections  have  been  duly  regis- 
tered to  the  use  of  these  funds  to  support 
unfriendly  neutralist  and  Communist 
nations,  but  I  have  not  differed  with  the 
general  concept  or  idea  of  foreign  aid. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged,  during  the 
past  13  years,  that  we  should  and  must 
reappraise  our  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. However,  pending  that  reap- 
praisal. I  continued  my  support  of  this 
aid  program  every  year. 

After  13  long  years,  during  which  time 
we  have  dispersed  something  like  $60 
billion,  I  have  come  to  a  crossroads.  I 
am  tired  of  waiting  for  a  reappraisal  and 
restructuring  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
that  never  comes.  I  am  tired  of  seeing 
our  hard-earned  American  tax  dollars 
mishandled  and  misapplied  or  even  em- 
bezzled or  diverted  to  personal  bank  ac- 
counts. I  am  tired  of  seeing  intelligent 
and  constructive  criticism  of  our  aid 
program  ignored.  I  am  tired  of  the 
never-ending  dominance  of  those  who 
equate  criticism  of  foreign  aid  with  illit- 
eracy or  isolationism.  This  may  have 
been  true  once,  but  today's  foreign  aid 
critics  are  a  diverse  group  of  liberals  and 
conservatives  who  simply  feel  that  our 
present  foreign  aid  program  is  not  pay- 
ing its  way.  Today's  foolish  people  are 
those  in  Government  who  beat  the  drums 
for  foreign  aid — right  or  wrong,  proven 
or  unproven — with  the  old,  outdated 
slogans  of  the  era  when  foreign   aid 


worked  successfully.   Our  aid  program  is 
likewise  outdated.    It  no  longer  works. 

In  my  opinion,  foreign  aid  has  gone 
on  as  it  has,  without  overhaul,  only  be- 
cause of  the  legacy  of  the  success  foreign 
aid  enjoys  from  the  days  following  the 
Second  World  War.  Foreign  aid  earned, 
during  those  productive  days,  a  reputa- 
tion for  success  that  has  far  outlived  its 
ability  to  do  the  job  required.  Foreign 
aid  has  been  living  on  vanishing  achieve- 
ments. Each  year,  the  results  of  foreign 
aid  have  provided  less  and  less  justifica- 
tion for  the  expenditures  involved.  But 
during  its  period  of  success,  foreign  aid 
gained  a  place  in  the  hberal  or  progres- 
sive vocabulary.  You  attack  foreign  aid 
at  peril  of  reputation  if  you  represent  a 
district  inclined  to  progressive  politics. 

Foreign  aid  still  mobilizes  a  lot  of 
support  which  it  has  long  since  ceased 
to  deserve.  It  is  still  difficult  to  attack 
foreign  aid  in  the  face  of  the  old  slogans 
about  "internationalism"  and  "interna- 
tional cooperation." 

Today,  the  United  States  is  paying  the 
price.  We  are  paying  for  the  persistence 
of  a  program  which  no  longer  justifies 
itself.  We  are  the  victims  of  our  own 
slogans  ancl  of  our  own  gullibility.  I 
intend  to  take  the  risk  of  exposing  my- 
self to  unwarranted  attacks.  I  am  turn- 
ing my  back  on  a  foreign  aid  program 
that  has  forfeited  my  respect. 

Someone   might   well   ask.   "What  is 
there    about    today's    foreign    aid    that 
makes  it  different  from  the  postwar  for- 
eign aid  that  worked  so  well?"    For  me, 
the  distinction  is  clear.    The  money  we 
spent  after  the  Second  World  War  in 
most  cases  went  to  rehabilitate  the  econ- 
omies of  friendly  nations.    We  were  not 
dealing  with  nations  v.-hose  friendship  we 
had  to  buy  so  we  ran  little  risk  of  political 
failure.    We  v.ere  merely  helping  friends 
to  rebuild  their  economies.    Notice  I  said 
"rebuild."    Most  of  these  nations  knew 
full  well  what  they  were  doing.     Like 
the  United   States,  they  were  modern, 
industrial    nations    with    technological 
ability  and  experience.    We  were  dealing 
with  nations  whom  we  could  rely  on  to 
make  aid  do  the  job.    They  did  make  aid 
do  a  job  in  those  days.    American  aid 
dollars  started  Western  Europe  humming 
again.    These  aid  dollars  produced  eco- 
nomic and  political  results.    Economies 
were     rebuilt     and     friendships     were 
strengthened.    In  a  few  cases,  aid  helped 
win  over  defeated  industrial  nations  like 
Japan  and  Germany.    During  the  post- 
war period,  the  successful,  large-scale  aid 
programs  did  not  involve  nations  with 
undeveloped  economies,  nor  did  they  in- 
volve newly  emerging  and  psychologically 
uncommitted  "neutralist"  nations.    For- 
eign aid  won   a   reputation   by  aiding 
friendly  nations  to  rebuild  in  the  post- 
war era.     That  reputation  should  not 
serve  to  defeat  criticism  and  restructur- 
ing of  a  different  program  than  the  one 
that  won  the  reputation.    This  kind  of 
foreign  aid  has  never  proven  itself.    It 
has  lived  on  the  past.    It  has  thrived  on 
ineptness  and  gullibility.     We  need  to 
take  a  new  attitude  toward  such  aid. 

My  doubts  about  the  aid  program 
hinge  on  the  fact  that  the  countries 
getting  the  aid  are  usually  both  uncom- 
mitted and  undeveloped.  Now,  of  course, 
the  fact  that  these  nations  are  uncom- 


mitted and  undeveloped  is  probably  the 
key  reason  for  giving  them  aid.  We  hope 
to  stimulate  their  development  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  overcome  poverty, 
internal  leftwing  threats  and  so  forth — 
at  which  point,  presumably,  they  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  American  foreign  policy. 
From  my  point  of  view,  however,  we  are 
simply  asking  for  failure.  We  cannot 
spend  the  vast  fortunes  necessary  to 
build  jungle-hut  economies  into  indus- 
trial nations.  In  postwar  days^all  we 
had  to  do  was  help  proven  industrial 
powers  regain  their  feet.  Besides,  in 
those  days,  we  could  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous. In  those  days  the  dollar  was  king. 
Today,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  generous. 
The  dollar  is  in  serious  trouble.  So  in- 
stead of  being  cautious  with  our  aid, 
we  are  throwing  it  away  in  increasingly 
Implausible  directions.  This  makes  no 
sense.  Let  me  say  it  again — I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  afford  to  try  to  put 
the  undeveloped  nations  of  the  world  on 
their  economic  feet  with  haphazard  aid 
programs. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  these  aid  programs 
can  successfully  win  friends  for  us.  How 
do  you  buy  friendship  of  nations  who  are 
not  basically  oriented  in  your  direction? 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible.  These 
nations  are  often  ex-colonial  nations, 
jealous  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity.  I 
suppose  that  this  is  understandable,  but 
it  is  nonetheless  a  fact.  When  we  give 
them  foreign  aid.  the  act  of  so  doing  only 
emphasizes  who  has  money  and  who  does 
not,  and  because  this  is  much  of  their  un- 
derlying grievance  in  the  first  place,  I 
cannot  see  how  this  helps  our  foreign 
policy.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  all 
too  often,  our  foreign  aid  programs 
merely  aggravate  our  foreign  policy. 

I  was  most  heartened  when  in  1962 
President  Kennedy  appointed  a  blue-rib- 
bon panel  under  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  to  ex- 
amine our  aid  program  and  bring  in  some 
recommendations.    I  was  very  pleased 
and  surprised  at  the  remarkable  freedom 
the  general  and  his  associates  showed 
in  evaluating  the  total  aid  program,  in 
assessing  its  weaknesses  and  strengths, 
and,  finally,  in  coming  forward  with  a 
good  recommendation  that  struck  an- 
guish in  the  heart  of  the  AID  downtown; 
namely,  that  $500  million  could  easily 
be  cut  from  the  aid  request  for  fiscal 
1964.    A  new  aid  request  was  immediate- 
ly  submitted    with   that   resolution   in 
mind.    On  top  of  that,  the  general  later 
stated  categorically  that  another  $300 
million  could   easily  be   cut  from  the 
requested  total  as  AID  simply  could  not 
spend  all  the  funds  in  the  pipeline  and 
that  an  enormous  sum  would  remain  un- 
committed at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
We  know  the  background  of  the  Clay 
report.    It  came  about  because  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  the  AID  administration, 
many  of  us  here  and  large  numbers  of  in- 
fluential businessmen  had  become  con- 
vinced that   public   acceptance   of   our 
overall  aid  programs  was  fast  disinte- 
grating.   This  Increasing  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  the  last  5  years  has  been 
reflected  in  critical  articles  and  letters 
in  the  newspapers.    Congressmen  have 
received  an  avalanche  of  mail  on  the 
subject — mostly  critical.    As  the  Clay 
report  stated  so  succinctly,  a  good  deal 
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of  the  carping  and  sniping  about  the  pro- 
gram was  serious  and  well  deserved. 
Most  taxpayers  in  all  walks  of  life  had 
begun  to  ask  very  troubling  questions  and 
the  President's  appointment  of  the  Clay 
Commission  was  in  direct  answer  to  the 
mountiiag  tide  of  public  criticism.  Three 
years  ago  this  Commission  attempted  to 
clarify  the  problems.  But  I  respectfully 
submit  to  this  House  that  the  problems 
have  persisted — in  some  instances  have 
become  aggravated — and  the  time  is  here 
when  a  truly  agonizing  reappraisal  is  in 
order  to  dissect  the  program  to  the  bare 
bone.  Only  this  time  Congress  itself 
should  atter.;pt  the  task. 

For  13  years  I  have  seen  the  ineffec- 
tiveness, the  maladministration  and  the 
lack  of  tangible  results  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams. We  all  remember  how  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Aid  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  genileman  from  Louisiana,  Con- 
gressman P.^ssMAN,  stated  but  a  few 
seconds  ago  that  his  committee  had  ac- 
tually excised  over  $8  billion  from  the  aid 
requests.  I  must  ask.  in  all  sincerity, 
whether,  if  we  had  given  the  total  asked 
for.  such  fuiids  would  have  been  spent 
prudently  and  judiciously?  In  the  light 
of  what  I  have  seen  I  am  sure  that  our 
taxpayers  now  would  have  welcomed 
even  larger  cuts  in  past  years. 

As  part  of  the  inherent  public  criti- 
cisms alluded  to  in  the  Clay  report,  let 
me  mention  but  a  score  of  the  more 
blatant  points  raised  by  so  many : 

First.  Far  too  much  money  has  been 
given  too  soon  to  too  many  nations  to  be 
used  effectively. 

Second.  We  have  overextended  our- 
selves, especially  in  military  aid. 

Third.  Many  programs  are  far  too  dif- 
fused for  any  tangible  end  results. 

Fourth.  Many  large  projects  have  been 
grossly  mismanaged. 

Fifth.  Our  AID  bureaucracy  here  and 
overseas  has  often  been  proved  ineffective 
with  too  much  deadwood. 

Sixth.  Idealistic  planners  in  AID  have 
often  little  knowledge  of  the  real  needs 
of  recipients. 

Seventh.  Effective  liaison  between  ob- 
jective field  missions  and  the  "do-good" 
planners  in  AID  headquarters  is  still  to 
be  attained. 

Eighth.  Far  too  many  projects  have 
been  begun  and  abandoned  before  frui- 
tion with  resultant  "loss  of  face"  for  us. 

Ninth.  It  has  been  proved  that  many 
projects  begun  bear  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  Interests  of  the  people  for  whom 
the  aid  was  given. 

Tenth.  In  many  countries  our  aid  pro- 
gram has  succumbed  to  the  wishes  of 
certain  cliques  in  power. 

Eleventh.  In  some  recipient  countries, 
the  graft  and  greed  have  enriched  some 
politicians  at  the  expense  of  the  masses 
for  whom  the  aid  was  originally  Intended. 
T^n-elfth.  In  some  areas  there  has  been 
speculation  in  our  aid  goods  on  the  black 
market. 

Thirteenth.  Some  large  projects  have 
been  placed  in  some  countries  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  that  country  to  repay  the 
loans. 

Fourteenth.  Much  aid  has  been  dis- 
biirsed  solely  in  response  to  false  threats 
of  Communist  subversion. 


Fifteenth.  Many  attempts  to  commit 
AID  funds  to  prevent  them  from  being 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year 
result  in  careless  and  wasteful  spending. 

Sixteenth.  Aid  has  been  disbursed  un- 
der subterfuges,  by  being  moved  fiom 
program  to  program. 

Seventeenth.  In  many  cases  actual  aid 
expenditures  have  borne  no  relation  to 
the  end-use  justification  for  which  actual 
funds  were  requested  from  Congress. 

Eighteenth.  Much  of  the  foreign  aid 
funds  has  been  disbursed  by  means  of 
backdoor  financing. 

Nineteenth.  Our  AID  bureaucracy  is 
perpetuating  itself. 

Twentieth.  Finally,  little  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  recipients,  in  fact,  little 
thankfulness  for  the  aid  given,  has-been 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  here  doubts 
this  catalog  of  aid  failures  and  faults,  let 
him  read  the  hearings  held  annually  on 
our  foreign  aid  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. He  will  be  very  much  up- 
set at  the  evidences  of  wrongdoing  and 
the  folly  displayed  in  so  much  of  our  aid 
expenditures. 

Let  me  add  a  few  specific  examples. 
I  think  of  an  enormous  ditch  made 
around  a  plateau  in  Jordan  to  drain 
away  excess  waters  In  an  area  where  it 
seldom  if  ever  rains. 

I  think  of  S250  million  spent  in  Iran 
on  building  modern  miltiary  camps  for 
soldiers  who  do  not  understand  the  so- 
phisticated electrical  equipment,  but 
who  subsequently  dismantled  the  plumb- 
ing and  kitchen  facilities  and  sold  them 
in  the  black  market. 

I  think  of  the  Khmer  highway  in  Cam- 
bodia whic^  cost  $30  million  and  which 
President  Kennedy  discovered  was  rap- 
idly falling  apart  and  deteriorating  in 
such  a  manner  in  that  tropical  climate 
that  it  would  cost  twice  as  much  to  re- 
pair and  rebuild. 

I  think  of  the  then  Vice  President 
Johnson's  trip  to  Asia  in  1961  when 
he  found  in  Pakistan  in  a  very  modern 
hospital  a  cobalt  machine  being  set  up 
by  us  to  treat  cancer,  whereas  in  that 
part  of  the  world  the  real  problem  is  the 
numerous  infectious  diseases  which  hold 
the  lifespan  there  down  to  an  average  of 
35  years. 

I  think  of  the  deficiencies  in  our  own 
administrators  in  the  field.  In  Laos,  for 
example,  our  own  officials  are  alleged  to 
have  taken  bribes  in  return  for  letting 
aid  contracts  to  certain  preferred  firms. 
In  Germany  our  aid  administrators 
were  grossly  overcharged  by  some  ship- 
ping companies.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  warned  against  such  practices. 
I  think  of  the  actions  of  some  of  our 
people  in  Peru  where  a  former  aid  chief 
was  discovered  to  be  the  chief  stockhold- 
er in  a  cattle  company  which  had  re- 
ceived foreign  aid  funds. 

One  should  let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  but 
how  can  I  in  clear  conscience  vote  for 
foreign  aid  funds  when  similar  practices 
are  still  being  multiplied,  abuses  remain 
unrcctified.  clear  conflicts  of  interest 
abound?  The  bureaucracy  administer- 
ing our  aid  is  entrenched  and  the  tax- 
payers are  being  soaked.  In  all  fair- 
ness. I  must  say  that  I  cannot  stand  in 
front  of  my  constituents  and  defend  con- 


tinued expenditures  for  foreign  aid  Mv 
people  are  too  Intelligent  to  condone 
such  action  on  my  part  without  making 
sure  that  adequate  safeguards  surround 
our  giving  to  foreign  countries.  My 
people  have  doubts  when  they  see  where 
their  money  goes  in  certain  so-called 
neutralist  countriej.  Let  me  point  up  a 
few  cases. 

Consider  Indonesia.  We  have  pumped 
in  just  under  $1  billion  into  Sukarno's 
country.  Instead  of  using  these  funds 
to  raise  the  productivity  of  his  emerging 
industries,  he  has  poured  the  wealth 
from  his  mines,  the  now  confiscated  pe- 
troleum wells  and  rubber  plantations 
into  Russian  coffers  to  pay  for  Mig  fight- 
ers, long-range  bombers,  guided  missiles 
and  submarines.  He  has  a  standing 
army  of  250.00  men  intent  upon  foment- 
ing trouble  with  newly  formed  Malaysia 
Even  the  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses 
trained  by  us  for  civilian  service  have 
been  drafted  into  his  army.  He  has 
taken  over  our  library,  our  USIA  facili- 
ties, insulted  our  Embassy,  and  confis- 
cated the  properties  of  our  private  in- 
vestors. On  top  of  it  all,  he  has  told  us 
where  to  go  with  our  aid.  Certainly  we 
do  not  ask  nor  expect  thanks,  but  when 
we  continue  to  give  aid  to  a  country  like 
that,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
orient our  thinking  and  turn  to  those 
who  have  a  willingness  to  use  our  assist- 
ance as  it  should  be  used. 

Consider  Egypt.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
Congress  that  not  one  cent  of  our  aid 
should  be  given  to  any  country  that 
channels  its  own  resources  into  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  from  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
Yet  most  of  Egypt's  cotton  crop  has  been 
mortgaged  for  some  years  to  come  to  pay 
for  the  latest  arms  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Any  aid  that  we  give  Nasser  enables  him 
merely  to  divert  some  of  his  own  re- 
sources toward  subversion  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  sad  part  of  the  whole  deal  is 
that  we  are  quite  willing  to  continue 
giving  aid  because  of  a  misguided  inter- 
pretation of  our  "national  interest." 

Consider  Ghana.  This  "needy"  friend 
of  ours  has  received  quite  large  sums 
from  us.  One  of  the  biggest  electric- 
aluminum  complexes  is  now  being  built 
on  the  Volta  River  with  American  money. 
Yet  the  press  derides  us  every  so  often 
with  "Yankee  rogues  go  home."  And 
that  is  not  all,  only  3  weeks  ago  Com- 
munist China  and  Ghana  "pledged  their 
determination  to  strengthen  further  the 
existing  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual 
understanding." 

Consider  Cambodia.  The  diatribes  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  against  the  United 
States  will  long  be  remembered.  His 
threats  against  us  and  his  actions  in 
flirting  with  Communist  China  have 
caused  great  concern  for  our  strategists 
in  southeast  Asia.  After  absorbing  just 
under  $500  million  of  our  aid  he  could 
rejoice  at  the  death  of  our  late  President, 
bum  our  flag,  and  tell  us  that  our  aid  is 
not  necessary  to  Cambodia's  survival. 

Consider  Nicaragua.  The  United 
States  spent  $12  million  on  a  road  be- 
tween the  port  of  Rama.  Nicaragua,  and 
the  Inter-American  highway.  The  sur- 
veyors missed  both  the  port  and  the  high- 
way. Jungle  reclaimed  the  roadbed. 
AID  spent  another  $25  million  to  resurvey 
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and  finally  completed  the  road  In  1964. 
A  eood  example  of  waste. 

Consider  Vietnam.  An  $18  mimon 
j^lj^ay— not  militarily  connected— 
Zned  out  to  cost  $102  million  because 
AID  had  not  received  detailed  engineer- 
ing surveys  and  estimates. 

Consider  Afghanistan.  We  put  up  al- 
most $15  million  for  an  airport  in  that 
country.  With  customary  AID  percep- 
tion the  airport  was  allowed  to  be  built 
with  10,000-foot  runways,  which  made  it 
longer  than  needed  for  propeller  planes 
but  too  short  for  jets. 

Consider  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Aid 
to  these  Communist  countries  does  not 
make  sense  to  me.  I  appreciate  the  argu- 
ment that  this  aid  might  have  a  valid 
purpose  if  it  somehow  provided  an  in- 
centive for  the  satellite  nation  in  ques- 
tion to  move  further  away  or  stay  away 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  doubt  that  our 
aid  has  this  effect.  Yugoslavia  moved 
away  from  the  Soviet  bloc  for  other 
reasons.  I  tend  to  think  that  Marshal 
Tito  would  be  keeping  Yugoslavia  at 
arm's  length  from  the  Russians  with  or 
without  our  aid.  His  so-called  independ- 
ence, however,  provides  a  nice  talking 
point  to  get  American  aid,  so  why  should 
be  pass  up  a  fat  cow  easily  milked?  All 
you  need  to  get  American  aid  is  a  good 
Une. 

Consider  Bolivia.  AID  put  up  $13 
million  for  Improvement  of  state-oper- 
ated mines  in  that  country.  The  mines 
are  losing  $1  million  a  month  which  AID 
is  considering  making  up  to  that  Govern- 
ment. The  mine  is  run  by  a  27,000-mem- 
ber  Conununist  union  which  would  not 
allow  inspectors  into  the  mine  area.  So 
no  one  knows  whether  our  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent  on  improvement  or  not. 

Consider  India.    I  have  heard  India 
called  the  great  testing  ground  of  democ- 
racy in  Asia.    I  have  heard  it  said  that 
if  we  cannot  make  India  safe  for  democ- 
racy, we  will  lose  Asia.    I  agree  that  the 
Indian  problem  is  a  crucial  one,  but  I 
doubt  that  our  aid  is  of  any  real  influ- 
ence in  directing   India's  future  path. 
Our  aid  cannot  plausibly  reach  a  suffi- 
cient level  to  overcome  India's  economic 
and  population  problems.    So  far,  our 
$5  billion  worth  of  aid  has  made  no  real 
dent  in  India's  problem,  nor  has  that 
aid  made  any  strides  In  bringing  about 
increased     Indian     support     for     the 
U.S.   position    in    foreign    affairs.    To- 
day's India  is  still  the  ungrateful  India 
of  old.    The  Indian  Government    never 
misses  a  chance  to  comment  adversely 
on  our  foreign  policy.    They  have  an 
amazing  degree  of  gall.    They  object  to 
our  so-called  warlike  ix)licies  in  south- 
east Asia,  yet  they  have  frequently  been 
prone  to  aggression  and  bloodshed  in  dis- 
putes with  India's  neighbor,  Pakistan. 
They  object  to  racial  discrimination  in 
the  United   States,   while   adhering   to 
principles  that  some  of  India's  people — 
the  "untouchables"— are  not  fit  to  be 
dealt  with  as  fellow  humans.    Most  of 
the  time,  the  Indian  Government  makes 
noises  that  sound  like  support  of  Red 
China,  except  when  Red  China  men- 
aces India's  borders.    Then  self-serving 
India  jumps  on  the  pro-Western  band- 
wagon.   Maybe  we  ought  to  stop  aid  to 
India  and  subsidize  some  border  inci- 


dents. They  work  better.  Since  the 
Second  World  War,  India  has  already 
gotten  some  $5  billion  in  aid  from  the 
United  States.  They  are  presently  sit- 
ting on  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
blocked  counterpart  funds.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  enough  Is  enough. 

Needless  to  say,  much  of  the  large  sums 
of  money  we  spend  in  Thailand,  Burma, 
and  other  nations  is  also  being  wasted.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  If  our  aid  had 
worked  in  Indochina,  we  would  not  be 
fighting  in  Vietnam  today.  To  me,  the 
moral  of  the  story  Is  crystal  clear.  Our 
aid  program  Is  not  doing  what  It  ought  to 
do— It  Is  not  doing  enough  to  justify  it- 
self, politically  or  economically. 

Apart  from  the  problems  encountered 
with  dictators  and  neutralists,  I  am  also 
concerned  with  what  is  happening  here 
at  home.  I  am  first  of  all  concerned 
with  our  balance-of-payments  diflBcul- 
tles.  Every  year  we  have  to  make  our  In- 
ternational debts  good  with  gold.  We 
spend  $3  billion  overseas  for  our  Military 
Establishment.  Our  aid  dollars  simply 
add  to  our  burdens.  We  have  tried  val- 
iantly to  get  recipient  countries  to  spend 
their  aid  dollars  here,  and  have  still  not 
succeeded  as  fully  as  is  warranted. 

I  am  concerned  about  our  yearly  budget 
deficits.  This  Is  merely  a  cumulative 
mortgage  we  are  putting  on  our  own  fu- 
ture. Last  year  our  deficit  was  over  $8 
billion.  This  year  it  may  be  like  last 
year.  Certainly  our  aid  totals  add  sub- 
stantially to  our  national  debt  totals. 

I  am  concerned  about  our  shrinking 
gold  reserve  and  the  rising  foreign  gold 
reserves.  From  a  high  total  of  over  $26 
billion  our  bullion  stock  has  sunk  to 
under  $15  billion.  The  reserves  of  the 
free  world  are  rlshig,  but  they  are  rising 
at  a  rate  greater  than  the  yearly  stipply 
of  new  gold  warrants.  Their  increases 
are  due  to  their  demands  on  us.  In  6 
years  we  gave  57  coxmtries  some  $12.5 
billion  in  aid.  During  those  same  6 
years  these  same  countries  bought  $7 
billion  worth  of  our  gold.  The  question 
comes  naturally — did  they  need  that 
amoimt  of  aid  from  us  so  as  to  embarrass 
us  by  taking  our  gold  for  dollars? 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  a  spec- 
ter rises  before  me.  It  haunts  me  in  the 
light  of  all  the  foregoing.  I  must  keep 
faith  with  myself  and  the  people  of  my 
district.  In  a  round  dozen  years  we  have 
waited  for  constructive  restructuring  of 
the  whole  aid  setup.  Instead  we  see  22 
Federal  agencies  with  71,416  employees 
disbursing  aid  in  some  form  or  other 
to  some  99  countries  and  9  territories. 
This  Is  the  13th  year  and  my  vote  will 
be  negative. 

It  is  a  fact  that  aid  as  presently  given 
has  outlived  Its  usefulness  and  ability  to 
do  the  job  of  achieving  economic  prog- 
ress and  growth.  In  its  present  form  it 
Is  uncontrolled  and  apparently  uncon- 
trollable. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  our  foreign  policy 
actions  aggravated  by  our  aid  policies.  I 
am  tired  of  seeing  our  hard-earned  dol- 
lars being  eroded  by  slow  inflation,  our 
gold  reserves  being  slowly  depleted,  our 
deficits  Increasing  year  after  year.  No 
matter  if  all  the  aid  dollars  are  spent  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  when  the 
bills  finally  come  due.  It  Is  our  Treas- 


Miy  Department  which  must  foot  them 
with  our  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  prudent  businessman 
must  weigh  the  evidence  before  continu- 
ing an  unprofitable  business.  Our  tax- 
payers demand  that  we  do  our  duty  by 
them  and  not  let  their  dollars  continue 
to  go  to  waste.  At  this  moment  most 
aspects  of  our  foreign  aid  venture  are 
vmprofitable.  Unless  the  whole  program 
and  its  objectives  can  be  rearranged, 
with  prospects  of  success,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  vote  against  It.  f" 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Fraser]. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  has  been  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, chaired  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] .  I  want  to  add  to  the  tributes  paid 
to  Chairman  Morgan  by  the  others  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  by  saying 
that  I  know  of  no  fairer,  no  harder  work- 
er, no  more  even-handed  chairman,  than 
that  who  presides  over  the  committee  on 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  essential.  It  has  had  major  suc- 
cesses in  Western  Europe  and  in  many 
other  countries  including  Israel,  Greece, 
and  Taiwan  which  were  underdeveloped 
countries  and  which  have  now  gone  off 
the  American  aid  list. 

Moreover,    economic    assistance    has 
been  essential  in   the  forward -defense 
countries  such  as  Laos,  Vietnam,  Korea, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  which  -  .• 
are  in  confrontation  with  the  Sino-Sovlet ' 
bloc. 

But  we  are  finding  today  that  assist- 
ing the  less-developed  countries  is  a  for- 
midable task.  They  suffer  from  lack  of 
education,  they  do  not  possess  the  insti- 
tutions of  commerce,  and  they  often  lack 
political  stability.  What  they  need  is 
not  short-term  aid,  but  long-term  aid. 
We  need  to  think  in  terms  of  an  Alll- 
ance-for-Progress  program  not  just  for 
10  years  but  more  likely  for  a  period  of 
50  years. 

We  need  to  become  more  selective  as 
indeed  we  are  as  we  choose  which  coun- 
tries will  receive  major  U.S.  aid.  We 
need  to  continue  to  insist  upon  self-help 
by  the  recipient  nations,  particularly  the 
nations  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  rationales 
for  aid  is  that  economic  development  aids 
mature  political  growth.  We  believe  the 
security  of  the  United  States  is  best  pro- 
tected in  a  world  community  of  mature 
democratic  societies.  Therefore,  we  con- 
clude that  economic  aid  helps  assure  U.S. 
security  by  creating  an  environment  in 
which  mature  systems  of  self-government 
will  emerge. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  problems 
in  pursuing  this  objective  with  less-de- 
veloped countries.  For  one  thing,  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  the  per  capita  in- 
come rims  only  $100  to  $200  a  year.  In 
Latin  America  the  per  capita  income  runs 
only  $200  or  $300  a  year.  In  many  of 
these  countries  there  is  a  population 
explosion.  Often  these  countries  can 
assimilate  economic  aid  only  at  a  limited 
rate.  Many  of  these  nations  are  depend- 
ent for  growth  upon  education  which 
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means  we  must  measure  our  progress  in 
timespans  of  generations.  So  by  the 
end  of  this  century  we  will  be  fortunate 
If  many  of  these  coimtries  have  doubled 
their  per  capita  income.  Yet  doublinfr 
a  figure  of  $100  or  S200  does  not  provide 
a  very  adequate  economic  level  for  these 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  rate  of  economic 
progress  alone  assures  the  development 
of  mature  political  systems.  Of  course, 
some  of  our  aid  contributes  more  directly 
toward  the  strengthening  of  ix)litical  sys- 
tems— aid  which,  for  example,  brings 
foreign  citizens  to  this  country  to  leani 
about  our  democratic  institutions  and 
our  political  party  system  and  our  gov- 
ernmental system.  Also,  we  aid  political 
gro\\th  through  assistance  to  education, 
particularly,  in  specialized  education. 
But  in  general  our  aid  programs  are  de- 
signed to  create  an  environment  for  the 
floiulshing  of  mature  political  systems 
just  as  a  young  sprout  needs  good  soil, 
sunshine,  the  right  amount  of  moisture 
and  a  little  fertilizer. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  whether 
or  not  we  should  not  be  training  the 
gardener  and  planting  a  few  more  seeds 
than  we  are;  in  other  words,  besides 
creating  a  favorable  environment  for  the 
growth  of  self-government,  should  we  not 
attack  the  problem  more  directly?  Sup- 
pose, for  example  that  Chairman  John 
Bailey  of  the  Democratic  Party  or  Chair- 
man Ray  Bliss  of  the  Republican  Party 
had  a  political  party  in  one  of  the  50 
States  which  v»as  ij|  the  doldriuns? 
Those  chairmen  of  th^  respective  polit- 
ical parties  would  not  send  out  economic 
aid  or  seek  to  raise  the  general  educa- 
tional level  in  the  States,  or  urge  the 
training  of  more  administrators. 

Indeed  they  undoubtedly  support  these 
programs  in  the  States.  But  what  they 
would  do  is  to  send  out  a  political  party 
organizer.  They  would  send  out  a  politi- 
cal party  organizer  into  those  States  who 
knows  how  to  bring  people  together,  how 
to  organize  political  parties,  how  to  raise 
money,  plan  meetings,  stage  conventions, 
and  run  elections. 

Today  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Western  Europe,  Israel.  Japan,  and  other 
countries  are  providing  economic  aid  to 
the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world. 
But  so  is  Russia.  Red  China,  and  other 
countries  associated  with  them.  So  there 
is  not  much  difference  except  in  the 
amount  of  economic  assistance. 

The  unique  contribution  that  Western 
democracies  have  to  offer  is  the  idea  and 
system  of  self-government.  Above  all 
else,  that  is  the  idea  we  seek  to  export. 
We  should  stop  being  circumspect  v>-ith 
our  friends. 

We  should  not  limit  ourselves  just  to 
creating  a  favorable  environment.  I 
think  we  ought  to  move  in  on  the  prob- 
lem of  developing  stronger  political  or- 
ganizations and  a  more  mature  political 
system  directly  by  the  use  of  people 
trained  in  the  political  processes.  Ex- 
porting political  know-how  from  this 
country  and  other  Western  democracies 
requires  that  it  be  channeled  through 
multilateral  agencies.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  avoid  the  sensitivity  which 


comes  from  the  fear  of  many  of  these 
new  governments  that  their  national  in- 
dependence may  be  impaired  or  that 
there  may  be  interference  in  their  inter- 
nal affairs.  I  believe  that  the  Western 
democracies  should  get  together  and 
meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  sym- 
pathetic underdeveloped  countries  to  find 
ways  of  using  the  political  know-how  of 
people  who  run  the  politics  of  these  na- 
tions. We  should  encourage  these  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves  to  develop  stronger 
political  systems. 

Some  progress  in  this  type  of  training 
is  already  being  made  m  the  economic 
field.  The  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development  helps  to  train  trade 
union  leaders.  Cooperative  leaders  are 
aiding  in  the  development  of  cooperatives 
and  credit  unions.  We  need  to  expand 
these  kinds  of  training  into  the  political 
field,  perhaps  by  the  development  of  re- 
gional institutes  designed  to  train  new 
leadership  directly  in  political  techniques 
which  have  relevancy  to  the  problems  of 
the  new  countries. 

The  idea  of  exporting  practical  po- 
litical know-how  carries  with  it  problems 
as  well  as  opportunities,  all  of  which  are 
not  self-evident.  But  careful  study  can 
identify  these  problems  and  develop 
workable  concepts  which  will  permit  the 
extension  of  this  important  knowledge 
to  these  new  countries  Strenghtening 
self-government  through  stronger  po- 
litical systems  is  clearly  consistent  with 
the  Idea  of  national  self-determination 
to  which  so  many  of  these  countries  are 
strongly  attached. 

The  idea  of  self-government  is  the  most 
powerful  idea  at  work  in  the  world  today. 
Let  us  promote  and  strengthen  that  idea 
in  every  ^y?v  open  to  those  of  us  among 
the  Western  democracies 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Binch.\m]. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  should  like  to  join  in  compliment- 
ing the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
members  of  that  committee  for  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  splendid  bill  and  a 
splendid  report.  I  have  no  wish  to  re- 
peat the  arguments  that  have  been  pre- 
sented here  so  eloquently  by  members  of 
the  committee,  but  I  would  like  specifi- 
cally to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  F.^scELLl,  about  the  Administrator 
of  our  AID  program.  Mr.  David  Bell.  I 
think  we  are  indeed  fortunate  in  this 
country  to  have  such  a  remarkable  public 
servant  in  that  office. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  I  have  listened  to 
the  debate  today— and  I  have  listened 
very  carefully— that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  ignore  the  fact  we  are  pre- 
sented here  with  a  bill  that  comprises 
several  very  different  components.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  much  about  the  military 
program  or  the  supporting  assistance 
program  because  I  think  these  two  tend 
to  be  popular  programs.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
and  It  has  been  largely  ignored  today, 
that  the  new  authorizing  moneys  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  are  mainly  for 
those  two  programs — military  assistance, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  way  of  saving 


money  for  us  by  providing  assistance  to 
countries  that  can  furnish  troops  for  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  more  economi- 
cally  than  we  can.  and  the  supporting 
assistance  part  of  the  program,  which  is 
desperately  needed.  Eighty  percent  of 
that  goes  to  Vietnam,  Korea,  Laos,  and 
Thailand.  I  wonder  whether  the  op. 
ponents  of  this  bill  really  want  this  coun- 
try to  stop  providing  assistance  to  these 
four  countries. 

The  principal  attacks  on  the  program 
today  have  been  in  the  area  of  economic 
development,  and  while  this  is  not  a 
major  part  of  the  new  authorizations  re- 
quested, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  that  because  I  have  some  back- 
ground of  experience  in  that  area.  One 
of  the  fundamental  points,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  should  keep  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  the  purpose  of  this  aid.  it 
is  its  purpose  to  build  strong,  independ- 
ent democracies.  It  is  not.  as  has  so  fre- 
quently been  stated,  to  buy  friends.  We 
cannot  buy  friends  with  money.  That  is 
obvious.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  program.  I  d?fy  you  to  find  any 
where  in  the  committee's  report  a  single 
suggestion  that  we  are  trying  with  anv 
part  of  this  money  to  buy  friends. 

The  case  of  India  stands  out,  perhaps, 
as  an  outstanding  e.xample  of  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  in  the  develop- 
ment field.  We  have  provided  a  great 
deal  of  economic  assistance  to  India  over 
the  years,  and  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  very  good  purpose.  If  we  look  back  to 
the  India  that  existed  in  1952  when  I 
first  was  ther^v  it  was  a  very  unstable 
country,  a  country  that  was  threatened 
with  a  Communist  takeover  at  the  next 
elections.  Today,  while  we  do  have 
c:-it:cir>m  of  our  policies  from  India's 
leadens — criticism  which  I  agree  Is  re- 
crcttable — we  have  a  strong  stable  de- 
mocracy in  that  area.  We  have  an  In- 
terest in  seeing  that  India  with  a  free 
society  and  a  mixed  economy  does  not 
lose  the  race  with  Communist  China.  It 
is  of  intense  Importance  to  us  that  India 
as  a  great  democracy  succeed  in  making 
her  economy  work  and  making  progress 
for  her  people  through  democratic 
means.  I  submit  over  the  years  a  great 
deal  of  succss  has  been  achicvod  in  that 
effort. 

Essential  to  the  technical  assistance 
part  of  this  program  is  the  communica- 
tion of  knov.-ledge,  that  is:  education. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
In  some  detail  the  technical  assistance 
program  for  education  under  the  AID 
request  for  fiscal  yeAr*1966,  for  this  pro- 
gram, it  seems  to  me.  touches  the  roots 
of  the  development  process. 

Education  has  been  a  symbol — and  a 
strength  In  this  Nation— a  part  of  the 
modernization  process.  This  is  true 
around  the  world,  for  a  touchstone  of 
the  modernization  process  In  the  free 
world  Is  education. 

Tlie  number  of  children  needing  edu- 
cational opportunities  around  the  world 
is  staggering.  There  are  more  illiterates, 
for  example,  in  India  than  the  entire 
population  of  Western  Europe.  In  Ethi- 
opia, with  a  population  of  about  20  mil- 
lion, over  3  7  million  boys  and  girls  of 
school    age    were    turned    away    from 
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schools  due  to  the  shortage  of  teachers 
in  1962. 

In  the  developing  countries  now  re- 
ceiving U.S.  assistance  live  1.2  billion 
people,  rouglily  40  percent  of  the  world's 
population.  The  educational  challenge 
in  these  nations  is  immense.  The  aver- 
age literacy  rate  is  about  25  percent;  less 
than  a  fourth  of  tlae  children  of  school 
age  are  in  school;  and  less  than  2  percent 
complete  secondary  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  education  program 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program.  If  we  are  to  help  the  less- 
developed  nations  acquire  a  competence 
and  a  capacity  to  meet  their  own  prob- 
lems, we  must  as.sist  them  in  educating 
their  people.  We  are  not  seeking  to  com- 
plete the  job  for  them.  We  are,  instead. 
ti-ying  to  teach  them  to  do  things  for 
themselves. 

Ever  since  President  Truman's  point 
four  program  was  proclaimed  in  1949,  we 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation in  the  development  process.  The 
infusion  of  large  amounts  of  capital  as- 
sistance, we  found,  was  not  the  answer. 
The  experience  in  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Western  Europe,  v.-here  large  amounts  of 
money  acted  effectively  as  good  trans- 
fusions to  recovering  economies,  was  not 
usually  applicable  to  our  programs  in 
the  new  and  developing  nations  of  Asia, 
.•\frica.  and  Latin  America. 

Tlie  technical  assistance  program 
is  education  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word,  since  it  involves  the  transmission 
of  knowledge  and  skills  from  the  United 
States  to  the  developing  countries.  Un- 
der the  technical  assistance  program, 
$210  million  is  requested  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority.  This  amount,  together 
with  recoveries,  will  fund  programs  in 
Asia  and  Africa  amounting  to  $231  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  an  $88  million  program 
is  proposed  for  technical  assistance  un- 
der the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  total  tech- 
nical assistance  program  is  directed 
toward  education  in  the  formal  sense: 
strengthening  educational  institutions 
and  teacher  training.  Techniques  used 
to  accomplish  these  goals  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  country's  need  and  the  amount 
of  assistance  offered. 

AID  now  has  education  programs  In 
over  50  nations  involving  over  350  Amer- 
ican educators  as  direct-hire  employees. 
They  serve  as  effective,  top-level  advisers 
in  field  missions  helping  to  shape  pro- 
grams of  assistance.  They  also  serve  as 
education  technicians  in  fields  rang- 
ing from  vocational  education  to  nuclear 
engineering. 

The  less-developed  nations  are,  in 
some  cases,  at  the  stockade  era  of  their 
own  development.  Just  as  we  found 
education  to  be  a  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  and  the  heart  of  our  own  mod- 
ernization process,  we  are  seeking  means 
by  which  we  can  assist  in  the  transla- 
tion of  this  idea  to  them. 

In  this  translation  process,  we  are  not 
seeking  a  transplantation.  We  do  not 
try  to  re-create  our  educational  system 
and  institutions  in  other  nations.  What 
is  needed  in  a  less-developed  African  na- 
tion may  well  not  be  what  we  have  in 
California,  but  a  program  fitted  to  the 
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history,  culture,  and  values  of  that  coun- 
try. 

The  approaches  to  these  problems 
vary,  but,  by  and  large,  AID  is  trying  to 
work  on  the  problems  of  quality  and 
leadership,  and  of  planning  and  man- 
agement in  order  that  these  countries 
can  move  toward  the  development  of 
their  own  human  resources.  Basically, 
our  job  is  to  help  lay  the  groundwork. 
U.S.  funds  are  helpful  In  the  necessary 
job  of  providing  classrooms  and  teach- 
ers— particularly  for  pilot  or  demon- 
stration projects.  But  we  cannot,  as  a 
Nation,  undertake  the  building  of  all 
the  classrooms  necessary  or  provide  the 
vast  amount  of  teachers  needed  to  bring 
the  staggering  number  of  school-age 
children  into  a  meaningful  educational 
environment.  The  job  of  expanding 
educational  facilities  to  the  point  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  full  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  Is  basically  one 
that  must  be  carried  out  by  these 
themselves. 

How  then  does  AID  tackle  the  problem 
of  planning,  management,  leadership, 
and  quality  in  education? 

Our  program  Is  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing strategies: 

First,  it  supports  efforts  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  to  improve  the  planning 
and  development  of  their  own  educa- 
tional system.  In  nearly  every  under- 
developed country,  pressures  to  start 
educating  everybody  at  once  are  acute. 
Conibined  resources  from  all  sources, 
however,  fall  far  short  of  the  total  needs 
for  educational  development  in  virtually 
all  countries  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  Priorities,  therefore,  have  to 
be  established  and  difficult  choices  have 
to  be  made  in  fight  of  immediate  and 
long-term  critical  needs  for  trained 
manpower  and  other  national,  economic, 
and  social  development  goals. 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  our 
foreign  aid  program  has  given  high 
priority  to  assisting  countries  in  this 
type  of  planning  for  the  development  of 
their  own  educational  resources.  U.S. 
staff,  skilled  In  this  field,  have  been 
added  to  many  of  the  AID  missions  in 
Latin  America,  and  AID  funds  have 
been  used  to  send  key  representatives 
from  Latin  American  education  and 
finance  ministries  for  training  to  the 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  Training 
Institute  In  Santiago. 

On  a  worldwide  basis,  AID  is  cooperat- 
ing closely  with  the  World  Bank  and  the 
new  International  Institute  for  Educa- 
tional Planning  in  their  combined  efforts 
to  improve  the  planning  and  administra- 
tion of  educational  programs  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

Second,  our  AID  programs  are  designed 
to  support  the  "leading  edge  of  change 
and  Improvement"  as  Administrator 
David  E.  Bell  so  aptly  phrased  it.  By 
illustration,  AID  is  helping  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Education  in  Del- 
hi, India,  through  a  contract  with  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College.  The  institute 
wUl  be  a  center  of  research  and  leader- 
ship for  the  entire  Indian  educational 
system — building  and  multiplying  the 
leadership  in  Indian  education  for  years 
to  come. 


Another  AID  project  in  India  is  help- 
ing to  modernize  the  Indian  system  of 
education  and  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  outlook  and  methods  of  Indian 
educators.  One  of  the  problems  with 
Indian  education  at  this  time  is  that  it 
is  predominantly  academic  in  orienta- 
tion and  deficient  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  a  developing  nation.  It  has  empha- 
sized rote  learning  rather  than  creative 
thought — memorization  of  formulas 
rather  than  experimentation — accept- 
ance of  established  doctrine  rather  than 
innovation  in  ideas  and  materials  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  country. 
AID  is  helping  to  remedy  these  ills  by 
running  a  series  of  summer  science  in- 
stitutes for  Indian  educational  leaders,  . 
similar  to  those  held  in  the  United  States 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Last  summer,  44  institutes  were  con- 
ducted in  mathematics,  biological  sci- 
ences, chemistry,  physics,  engineering, 
and  applied  technology.  Forty-two  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities,  plus  16  public 
school  systems  contributed  a  total  of  83 
American  professors  to  the  institutes. 
Over  2,000  Indian  faculty  members — 
one-third  from  high  schools,  two-thirds 
from  colleges — were  the  students. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  AID  is  work- 
ing through  five  American  land  grant 
universities  to  seek  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  Indian  agricultural  colleges  and 
universities.  In  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing, AID  has  established  a  consortivun 
of  American  engineering  schools  which 
is  helping  to  establish  an  Indian  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Kanpur — con- 
ceived as  a  center  of  excellence  in  re- 
search and  teaching,  with  the  hope  that 
one  day  it  will  be  as  influential  on  the 
Indian  scene  as  MIT  and  Cal  Tech  have 
been  on  the  American  scene. 

The  same  process  is  at  work  in  other 
countries.  AID  is  supporting  a  mathe- 
matics curriculum  development  program 
in  Africa.  It  has  a  purpose  similar  to 
the  Indian  Summer  Science  Institutes — 
namely  that  of  deemphasizing  rote  learn- 
ing and  stimulating  the  creative  talents 
of  students  in  the  field  of  mathematics 
which  is  bEisic  to  modern  technology  and 
the  whole  development  process.  The 
project,  now  completing  Its  third  year.  Is 
developing  modem  mathematics  texts, 
workbooks  and  teacher  guides  appropri- 
ate to  English-speaking  African  coun- 
tries for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  is  being  conducted  under 
AID  contract  by  Educational  Services, 
Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  present  traditional  mathematics 
curriculum  In  English-speaking  Africa, 
a  holdover  from  colonial  days,  is  deemed 
inadequate  by  all  African  countries  and 
a  new  mathematics  curriculum  develop- 
ment program,  involving  Africans  from 
the  start,  is  expected  to  produce  superior 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  ministries  of  education  an 
effective  process  whereby  reforms  in 
other  subjects  can  be  effected. 

Since  1962,  when  the  AID  project  be- 
gan, three  summer  workshops  held  in 
Uganda  have  produced  16  completed 
books  in  35  volumes  for  African  students 
and  African  teachers  of  grades  1,  2,  3,  7, 
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8.  and  9.  In  order  to  test  these  mate- 
rials, over  500  teachers  have  been  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  new  math  texts  at  teach- 
er training  workshops.  At  present  an 
estimated  400  classes  in  Liberia,  Ghana, 
Nigeria.  Sierra  Leone.  Kenya,  Ethiopia, 
Tanzania.  Zambia.  Uganda,  and  Malawi 
are  using  the  tests  on  an  experimental 
basis. 

With  assistance  from  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Colombian  educators  have 
adopted  and  translated  into  Spanish  the 
text  of  the  biological  sciences  curriculum 
study  "new  biology"  which  was  devel- 
oped in  this  country  through  assistance 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
This  adapts  some  of  the  best  techniques 
of  new  science  teaching  to  the  cultural 
and  geographic  conditions  of  tropical 
Latin  America  and  may  well  become  a 
prototMDe  for  all  South  and  Central 
America. 

But  methods  and  theories  can  be 
meaningless  unless  there  are  teachers  to 
convey  them.  The  third  strategy  of  AID 
in  assisting  the  developing  countries  to 
improve  their  educational  system  is  sup- 
port of  projects  which  have  a  large  mul- 
tiplying effect — primarily  teacher  train- 
ing. 

At  present  over  7,000  men  and  women 
from  the  developing  countries  are  study- 
ing in  the  United  States,  largely  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  under  AID  aus- 
pices. In  studying  economics  and  agri- 
culture, medicine  and  nursing,  and  other 
subjects  they  are  preparing  themselves 
to  become  leaders  in  their  own  societies. 

But  each  country  must  prepare  to  edu- 
cate its  own  teachers.  The  problem  can- 
not be  solved  in  the  long  run  by  export- 
ing potential  teacher  talent  to  the  ad- 
vanced nations  for  training.  On  the 
contrary,  this  can  only  fill  the  void  imtil 
the  lack  of  facilities  and  educational 
leaders  is  rectified  at  home. 

AID  has  made  a  distinctive  contribu- 
tion in  filling  this  void.  I  have  already 
mentioned  our  assistance  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation in  Delhi.  AID  supports  other 
teacher  training  programs  in  most  coun- 
tries where  there  are  AID  programs. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  earli- 
est programs,  setting  a  pattern  for  others 
to  come,  is  in  Nepal.  In  1954  Nepal's  first 
teacher  training  center  was  established 
through  contract  with  the  University  of 
Oregon.  T^'O  years  later,  mobile  nor- 
mal school  teams  were  organized  to  carry 
teacher  training  to  the  hinterlands. 
Staff  members  for  the  provincial  teacher 
training  program  were  given  pjostgradu- 
ate  professional  training  at  Nepal's  new 
College  of  Education  by  both  U.S.-trained 
Nepalese  professors  and  University  of 
Oregon  advisers. 

An  annual  inservice  training  program 
of  6  to  8  weeks  was  established  for  all 
normal  school  staff  members  at  the 
College  of  Education  A  total  of  more 
than  2.400  primary  school  teachers  were 
trained  by  the  normal  school  staffs,  and 
a  normal  school  organization  established 
which  is  capable  of  turning  out  1.000  to 
2.000  teachers  a  year. 

Thus.  AID  is  helping  to  fill  the  most 
critical  of  all  manpower  shortages  in  the 
developing    countries — from    the    first- 


grade  teacher  to  the  doctoral-university 
level.  This  is  fundamental,  in  my 
opinion,  to  any  development  progress. 

AID  book  programs  also  have  long- 
lasting  and  potentially  far-reaching 
multiplyer  effects.  The  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram supports  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  providing  key  types  of 
books  to  developing  nations  and  at 
assisting  the  countries  themselves  to 
develop  the  local  capacity  to  produce  and 
publish  their  own  books.  In  Central 
America,  AID  has  organized  a  regional 
textbook  center  where  first  and  second 
grade  readers  are  being  written,  printed, 
and  distributed  to  youngsters  in  the  five 
Central  American  countries.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time  in  hostory,  every-  youngster 
in  Central  America  should  soon  have  a 
first  grade  reader. 

In  the  Philippines.  AID  is  helping  to 
relieve  a  critical  textbook  shortage  in 
the  nation's  school  system  by  financing 
paper  imports  and  technical  services  to 
print  25  million  textbooks  by  1965. 

These  magnificent  achievements  will 
pay  off.  We  are  helping  to  buDd  in- 
tellects and  institutions.  We  are  export- 
ing a  most  cherished  part  of  our  herit- 
age— a  belief  in  education  as  a  key  to 
freedom  and  progress,  as  a  key  to  strong, 
democartic  societies. 

The  communication  of  skills,  of  knowl- 
edge, was  the  central  idea  that  was  pre- 
sented by  President  Harry  S.  Truman  in 
his  famous  Point  Four  statement  in  1949. 
I  think  it  is  the  key  still  to  the  success 
of  our  program. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  AID  program  is  perfect. 
I  have  certain  misgivings  about  it  my- 
self. I  think,  for  example,  that  we  have 
carried  on  too  long  in  trying  to  mollify 
such  people  as  Sukai-no  and  Nasser  with 
our  assistance.  I  think  we  have  been 
too  free  with  military  assistance  to  small 
countries  that  have  no  real  military 
capabilities  or  significance.  In  both  of 
these  cases.  I  think  we  have  come  close 
to  the  idea  of  trying  to  buy  friends,  and 
this  is  where  we  do  make  mistakes. 

Similarly,  I  tend  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Fraser, 
that  more  should  be  done  through  multi- 
lateral agencies. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  piUng  up 
of  debt  service  obligations  in  many  coun- 
tries through  the  use  of  loans  and  with 
the  piling  up  of  unused  local  currencies. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  mistakes  of 
this  program,  and  the  criticisms,  should 
not  mean  the  ending  of  this  program. 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  service  we 
get  from  the  Post  Office  in  this  country? 
But  our  criticisms  do  not  mean  that  we 
want  to  end  the  mail  service.  We  have 
a  growing  crime  problem  In  this  coim- 
tiT  tliat  we  are  terribly  disturbed  about. 
But  does  that  mean  we  want  to  put  an 
end  to  the  police  force  In  our  cities? 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  country  on  earth,  our  rep- 
utation in  history  depends  on  our  con- 
tinued acceptance  of  responsibility  to 
try  to  relieve  conditions  of  instability  In 
the  world  and  to  exert  leadership.  That 
is  an  expensive  process.  History  will 
judge  the  United  States  by  whether  we 
have  the  stamina  to  carry  on.  In  spite 


of  difficulties,  in  leading  the  free  world; 
whether  we  have  the  courage  not  to  be 
diverted  from  our  main  objectives  by 
criticisms  that  are  the  inevitable  lot  of 
a  world  leader;  and  whether  we  have  the 
determination,  in  spite  of  the  failures 
here  and  there,  to  carry  on  with  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  program  of  enlightened 
self-interest;  namely,  to  try  to  help  our 
less  fortunate  neighbors  achieve  eco- 
nomic progress  and  political  stability 
through  democratic  means. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee  has  held  hearings  on  this 
bill  for  approximately  2!^  months.  We 
listened  to  some  26  public  witnesses. 
Anyone  who  wanted  to  appear  were  so  al- 
lowed. 

Throughout  all  of  this  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Morgan,  has  been  pa- 
tient and  understanding,  and  has  allowed 
anyone  who  wished  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  bill  to  do  so.  I  believe  no  man 
in  this  House  works  harder  or  puts  in 
longer  hours,  and  down  through  the 
years  I  believe  that  few  men  in  this  body 
or  in  the  other  body  have  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  interest  and 
to  our  country's  future  than  Dr.  Morgan. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  refer  to  this  as  the  inter- 
national Appalachia.  I  hope  the  results 
of  the  Appalachia  program,  when  it  is  in. 
will  be  as  productive  to  humanity  as  have 
been  the  results  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram down  through  the  years. 

It  was  also  mentioned  that  we  are  in 
the  annual  minuet  of  foreign  aid.  This 
year  we  invited  everyone  to  the  dance, 
and  everyone  had  an  opportunity  to 
waltz,  if  he  liked,  or  to  change  the  music, 
or  to  rock  and  roll  the  administration,  if 
he  wished  to  do  so,  by  questions,  by  sug- 
gestions, by  confrontation  with  the  actual 
people  who  administer  the  program. 

Much  of  the  information  is  secret. 
The  books  remain  on  the  table  available 
to  all  Members.  This  year  there  was  a 
committee  of  six  i>eople,  three  on  each 
side,  including  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinc- 
htjysenI,  the  gentleman  from  California 
fMr.  MailliardI.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  BroomfieldI  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  F^^serI.  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Ctn.VERl,  and  myself  on 
the  Democratic  side.  We  invited  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  come  in,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  of 
the  people  who  carry  out  the  policy  of 
the  administration,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves  and  the  taxpayers  whom  they 
represent  that  this  program  Is  working 
and  working  well.  Formerly  these  wit- 
nesses were  available  only  to  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  interest  of  better  under- 
standing and  broader  participation  we 
made  these  witnesses  available  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  believe  by  now  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  it. 

The  investment  the  American  people 
have  made  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram to  encourage  economic  growth  in 
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other  free  world  nations  and  to  contain 
the  menace  of  world  communism  has 
paid— and  is  paying — handsome  divi- 
dends. 

As  we  reap  the  rewards  of  earlier  in- 
vestments, the  size  of  current  obliga- 
tions for  basic  international  develop- 
ment can  actually  be  reduced. 

The  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966  is  the  lowest  in  the  20-year 
history  of  the  program.  And  this  is  true 
even  when  you  combine  the  AID  budget 
ffith  food  for  peace,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
other  special  programs. 

This  reflects  the  fact  that  many  na- 
tions have  been  started  on  the  road  to 
self-sustaining  economic  growth  and  are 
no  longer  in  need  of  our  aid. 

It  further  reflects  the  progress  being 
made  by  a  group  of  other  nations  stead- 
ily nearing  a  takeoff  point  from  which 
they  can  go  it  alone. 

It  is  also  a  reflection  of  refinements 
in  our  aid  program  and  improved,  cost- 
conscious  management. 

The  appropriation  request  this  year 
amounts  to  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. We  spent  twice  as  much  Federal 
money  for  the  space  program,  15  times 
as  much  every  year  for  the  domestic  wel- 
fare, and  more  than  20  times  as  much 
for  our  military  defense. 

No  one  can  say  that  foreign  aid  has 
not  been  expensive  but  who  can  say  how 
much  of  the  world  would  be  free  today 
if  America  had  closed  its  hand  and  its 
heart  to  those  in  need? 

Ti*'o-thirds  of  the  appropriations  re- 
quest—$2.21  billion — is  for  economic  aid. 
It  provides  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  long-term  development.  It 
means  progress  toward  self-support  by 
the  poorer  nations.  It  also  includes  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  promote  stability  and 
security  in  countries  directly  threatened 
by  communism,  and  it  pays  our  contri- 
butions to  international   organizations. 

One-third  of  the  request — $1.17  bil- 
lion—is for  military  assistance  and 
sales— over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  less 
than  the  annuad  average  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1960  to  1964,  and  more 
than  $4.5  billion  less  than  the  peak  ap- 
propriation at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
war  and  NATO  buildup. 

Our  aid  program  to  the  poorer  coun- 
tries, like  the  Marshall  plan,  is  an  in- 
vestment in  our  own  beliefs.  The  ob- 
jective is  the  same — to  give  other  coun- 
tries the  chance  to  choose  freedom. 

Our  militai-y  aid  today  goes  largely  to 
Asia,  two-thirds  of  it  to  11  coimtries 
along  the  rim  of  the  Soviet-Chinese 
Woe.  At  a  cost  of  about  a  billion  dollars 
a  year— about  one-fiftieth  of  what  we 
spent  here  at  home  for  defense — we  help 
support  3  Vz  million  men  other  free  coun- 
tries keep  under  arms  on  the  rim  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

The  main  part  of  our  aid  todav  is 
wonomlc.  it  currently  runs  a  bit  more 
nan  $2  billion  a  year,  but  we  don't  send 
"f  '"oney  out  of  the  country.  We  use 
^to  finance  the  export  of  goods  and  ex- 
^rt  services  that  other  countries  need  to 
aeveiop— or.    in    cases    like    Vietnam, 


simply  to  survive  in  the  face  of  direct 
Communist  insurgency. 

Exactly  what  we  provide  depends  on 
what  other  free  countries  are  doing — in 
Africa,  they  are  doing  two-thirds  of  the 
job — how  advanced  a  country  is,  what  its 
problems  are,  and,  most  important,  how 
much  it  is  doing  for  itself. 

Our  economic  aid  is  highly  con- 
centrated. Almost  nine-tenths  of  all  our 
economic  aid  goes  to  just  25  countries. 

About  70  percent  of  our  aid  today  Is 
financed  by  loans,  repayable  In  dollars. 

Even  in  those  countries  where  our  aid 
is  substantial,  the  receiving  coimtry  Is 
carrying  the  biggest  share  of  its  own  de- 
velopment costs.  For  every  dollar  of  U.S. 
aid,  for  example,  the  20  major  U.S.  aid 
recipients  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  are  allocating  an  average  of  $6 
for  development  from  their  own  limited 
resources. 

At  stake  in  this  program,  and  in  the 
common  aid  effort  of  the  free  world,  is 
the  destiny  of  a  billion,  300  million  people 
who  are  free  today  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  but  who 
are  not  yet  free  of  the  enemies  they 
know  most  Intimately — poverty,  hunger, 
sickness,  and  despair  of  achieving  any- 
thing better. 

Our  aid  program  is  an  investment  and 
like  all  investments,  it  carries  Its  ele- 
ments of  risk. 

We  are  beginning  to  make  progress  in 
raising  farm  output  in  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. What  we  have  already  helped  ac- 
complish with  technical  assistance,  ex- 
ports of  fertilizer,  and  aid  In  expanding 
irrigation  and  farm  credit.  Is  reflected  In 
the  fact  that  In  the  last  decade,  food 
output  per  person  rose  15  percent  In  the 
free  world,  while  it  dropped  4  percent 
In  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  less-developed  countries  have  in- 
creased their  own  Investment  in  educa- 
tion an  average  of  15  percent  each  year. 

Our  own  aid,  which  paid  for  training, 
spray  equipment  and  most  of  the  DDT, 
has  made  possible  the  worldwide  malaria 
eradication  program.  Half  of  the  1.4  bil- 
lion people  who  lived  in  the  world's  in- 
fested areas  are  now  protected  and  for 
300  million  the  malaria  threat  Is  gone 
completely.  This  means  more  energetic, 
active  people  to  work  at  improving  their 
own  lives.  It  also  means  whole  areas 
can  be  opened  for  farming,  mining  and 
timber  extraction. 

Progress  Is  being  made.  With  our 
help,  with  help  from  our  prosperous 
allies,  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
building  something  better.  Without  our 
help,  the  prospect  would  be  bleak.  To- 
gether, we  are  moving.  If  our  first  dec- 
ade of  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  has  proven  anjrthing  it  Is  that 
people,  given  any  practical  alternative 
to  communism,  will  stay  with  the  free 
world. 

While  the  AID  program  has  done 
much  to  further  freedom  and  to  raise 
standards  of  living  in  the  less  developed 
nations,  the  people  of  these  countries  are 
a  long  way  from  luxury.  It  is  still  true 
that  of  the  100-plus  nations  there  are  In 
the  world  only  six  have  an  average  in- 
come of  as  much  as  $80  a  month.  There 
is  still  a  long  row  to  hoe. 


Foreign  aid  is  not  just  a  one-way  street. 
Tangible  benefits  flow  back  to  the  United 
States. 

The  AID  economic  program  means  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  export  business 
for  American  industry.  As  far  as  mili- 
tary assistance  Is  concerned,  practically 
the  entire  appropriation  is  spent  to  buy 
American  military  hardware — business 
for  the  people  who  produce  that  sort  of 
thing  and  jobs  for  American  workers. 

Under  the  AID  program — and  I  am 
speaking  now  only  of  the  economic 
part — 86  percent  of  all  the  goods  AID 
finances  are  bought  right  here  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  1950's,  AID  dollars 
could  be  spent  wherever  the  world  prices 
for  particular  goods  where  cheapest  and 
less  than  50  percent  were  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

For  the  past  4  years,  however,  to  pro- 
tect the  dollar,  a  "Buy  American"  policy 
has  been  enforced  on  anything  AID  fi- 
nances for  development:  machinery, 
commodities,  the  services  of  engineering 
and  construction  firms,  the  services  of 
technical  experts  of  every  kind. 

But  in  many  nations  the  AID  program 
has  accomplished  its  goals  with  signal 
success,  and  our  aid  has  ended.  AID 
economic  assistance  has  been  successful- 
ly terminated  in  26  countries  since  the 
start  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Since  1960, 
supporting  assistance  grants  have  been 
ended  to  18  countries.  These  countries 
have  developed  a  sturdy  economic  base 
which  has  turned  them  into  good  cash 
customers  for  the  products  of  U.S.  farms 
and  factories,  and  has  made  many  of 
them  partners  in  helping  others. 

Since  the  Marshall  plan  ended,  the 
original  beneficiaries  have  given  more  aid 
to  the  developing  nations  than  they 
themselves  received  at  their  time  of  need. 
What  better  way  to  repay  our  generosity? 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  foreign 
aid  has  been  carried  on  solely  by  the 
United  States.  During  1963. 11  other  na- 
tions committed  $2.7  billion  to  their  own 
foreign  aid  programs,  which  are  increas- 
ingly coordinated  with  U.S.  aid.  That 
year  marked  the  first  during  which  U.S. 
bilateral  aid  was  less  than  half  of  the 
total  free  world  aid  going  to  less  devel- 
oped countries.  In  terms  of  foreign  aid 
commitments  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product,  several  of  these  coun- 
tries spend  much  more  than  does  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  program  repre- 
sents less  than  half  of  1  percent  of  our 
GNP;  tiny  Portugal  is  devoting  1.89  per- 
cent of  her  GNP  to  official  aid  alone. 
While  U.S.  aid  expenditures  are  trending 
downward,  the  trend  of  other  donor  na- 
tions is  upward. 

In  1964,  American  business  and  in- 
dustry exported  $1,800  million  worth  of 
goods  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
under  the  AID  program.  American  ship- 
ping lines  were  paid  another  $80  million 
to  carry  these  goods  to  their  destina- 
tions. Other  AID  dollars  went  to  pay 
American  colleges,  businesses,  consulting 
firms,  and  nonprofit  associations  who 
hold  $450  million  worth  of  AID  contracts 
for  technical  assistance  overseas.  Still 
more  AID  dollars  went  to  pay  American 
engineering  and  construction  firms  to 
design  and  to  build  about  $4  billion  worth 
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of  capital  projects  the  United  States  is 
helping  construct  in  the  poorer  coun- 
tries— irrigation  works,  power  dams,  fer- 
tilizer factories;  the  kinds  of  things  that 
will  give  tiiese  countries  a  chance  to  ex- 
pand their  own  output. 

Because  it  is  tied  to  U.S.  procurement, 
the  AID  program  is  a  kind  of  "welcome 
wagon"  for  Ainerican  products,  intro- 
ducing them  into  areas  that  have  tradi- 
tionally traded  with  somebody  else.  At 
the  same  time,  by  helping  other  coun- 
tries develop  and  expand  their  eco- 
nomics, the  AID  program  helps  to  create 
more  paying  customers  for  American 
exports. 

We  have  everything  to  gain  from  con- 
tinuing cur  aid  program. 

The  program  has  been  and  remains 
today  a  major  weapon  in  building  up 
the  military  and  economic  strength  of 
the  free  world.  It  has  been  a  major 
weapon  in  the  free  world's  war  against 
the  most  immediate  enemies  of  its  un- 
derdeveloped partners — poverty,  igno- 
rance, disease,  and  himger.  AID  has  been 
and  is  a  major  weapon  in  promoting  ex- 
perts, opening  new  markets  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  enabling  us — with  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  allies — to  save  these  countries 
from  the  Communist  bloc. 

These  are  good  reasons  for  supporting 
the  foreign  aid  program,  but  they  are 
also  selfish  reasons.  We  happen  to  be 
the  ricliest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  We  are  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  We  say  we  believe  that  freedom 
holds  the  same  promise  for  others  as  it 
has  produced  for  us.  If  we  really  believe 
that,  we  cannot  stand  aside  while  so 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  continues 
to  live  in  poverty  and  ignorance  and  dis- 
ease and  refuse  to  help.  That  is  not  the 
American  way.  The  aid  program  is  the 
tangible  expression  of  our  American  con- 
science, of  our  American  principles,  of 
our  American  ideals,  and  of  America's 
hopes  for  a  better  world  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  my  statement  on  this  floor 
today  in  opposition  to  this  proposal  to 
continue  our  open  checkbook  foreign 
policy  will  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  a 
futile  gesture.  Nevertheless,  my  con- 
science would  not  rest  easy,  nor  would 
my  duty  to  my  constituents  and  to  my 
own  oath  of  office  be  fulfilled  if  I  failed  to 
again  record  my  sincere  convictions  that 
this  so-called  foreign  aid  program  is  an 
uncon.stitutional,  unwarranted,  and  use- 
lessly wasteful  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  funds. 

It  occurs  to  me,  as  I  again  stand  here, 
that  perhaps  never  before  in  our  history 
has  a  Federal  program  so  unpopular 
with  the  people,  so  vulnerable  to  reason- 
able and  reasoning  attacks,  been  allowed 
by  the  Congress — the  chosen  represent- 


atives of  the  people — to  remain  so  long 
on  the  books. 

But  the  voice  of  the  people  is,  at  long 
last,  beginning  to  be  heard;  to  be  lieard 
effectively  and  in  volume.  And  I  am 
thus  persuaded  that — while  not  this 
year — the  end  of  this  share-our-wealth 
program  is  in  sight.  I  am  devoutly 
thankful  that  this  is  so.  I  only  wish  that 
the  phasing  out  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram could  begin  this  year  in  dead  ear- 
nest, and  with  a  fixed  terminal  date. 

Indeed,  I  do  believe  that  this  year 
would  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
end  had  it  not  been  for  the  addition  of 
the  problem  of  tlie  Dominican  Republic 
to  our  already  heavy  burden  of  problems, 
including,  of  course,  the  increasing  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Dominican  and  Vietnamese  situ- 
ations, unfortunately,  lend  some  sem- 
blance of  credibility  to  the  emotional 
appeals  of  the  propagandists  for  this  for- 
eign aid  bill,  that  it  must  pass,  that  we 
must  continue  to  tiT  to  buy  friends. 
Certainly,  it  is  true  that  neither  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Far  East,  nor  that  in  the 
Caribbean  was  deliberately  created  to 
engineer  support  for  continuation  of  this 
program.  But  the  cold  fact  is  that  the 
program's  all-out,  diehard  supporters 
have  grasped  the  opportunity  presented 
them,  and  are  diligently  using  both  these 
situations  in  an  effort  to  swing  into  line 
support  for  this  program — and  opposi- 
tion to  making  any  meaningful  restric- 
tive changes  in  it. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  being  urged  by  the  administration 
to  enact  this  bill  to  feed  some  $3  billion 
more  of  our  taxpayers'  money  into  some 
82  nations  overseas.  It  seems  to  be  more 
than  passing  strange  that  when  one  of 
our  most  pressing  economic  problems — 
in  the  judgment  of  this  same  adminis- 
tration— is  the  outflow  of  our  gold  re- 
serves and  a  balance-of-payments  situ- 
ation increasingly  adverse  to  us. 

The  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  asking  American  enterprise  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  easing  the  gold 
crisis,  and  we  in  the  Congress  are  being 
asked  to  reduce  the  amount  of  duty-free 
goods  which  American  travelers  abroad 
may  bring  into  this  country.  And  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
being  asked  to  authorize  this  new  and 
lavish  outpouring  of  our  funds  into  the 
economy  of  other  nations,  while  our  own 
economy  falters. 

This,  if  I  may  say  so  bluntly,  not  only 
makes  no  sense  to  me.  but  is  economic 
nonsense.  The  voluntary  and  mandatory 
remedies  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion's theorists  are,  if  they  work  at  all, 
no  more  than  short-term  palliatives 
capable  of  making  little  material  con- 
tribution to  solving  the  gold  crisis  prob- 
lem. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  way  in  which 
this  Congress  could  make  a  material  con- 
tribution— a  contribution  with  hefty  and 
sigmflcant  impact — to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  We  can  do  this  by  putting  our 
own  fiscal  house  in  order  in  foreign 
countries.  And  this  bill  which  we  are 
considering  here  today  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  first  long  and  valuable 
step  in  that  direction.    If  we  defeated 
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this  authorization  bill  here  today— or 
even  if  we  should  drastically  reduce  the 
total  contained  in  it — we  would  go  a  long 
long  way  toward  curing  the  adverse  bal- 
,a.nce-of-payments  situation.  And  we 
would  have  done  more — we  would  have 
taken  a  big  step  toward  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget,  a  goal  about  which  al- 
most  everybody  talks,  but  about  which 
few  do  more  than  that.  And,  finally,  we 
could  all  go  home  after  voting  the  bill 
down  and  look  ourselves  in  the  mirror 
secure  in  our  knowledge  that  we  had,  for 
once,  done  exactly  what  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  elected  us  to  represent  them— 
to  legislate  their  wills — wanted  us  to 
do.  We  would  have  proved  ourselves  to 
be  responsible  lawmakers — responsible  to 
our  constituents,  responsible  to  our  oaths 
of  office,  responsible  to  the  Constitution, 
and  responsible  to  the  national  welfare! 
We  might  even  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  with  truth,  that  we  had 
earned,  although  somewhat  belatedly, 
that  fat  pay  raise  we  voted  ourselves 
last  year  in  order  that  we  might  better 
measure  up  to  our  responsibilities  in 
representing  the  people  of  our  country- 
people  who,  as  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
know,  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the 
continuation  of  this  untrammeled  waste 
of  their  hard-earned  money. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  Ilka  to  begin  as  have  many 
others  on  the  committee,  by  adding  my 
words  of  praise  to  the  leadership  which 
the  cliairman  of  our  committee,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Pemisylvania,  Dr. 
Morgan,  has  provided  us.  He  has  always 
been  a  fairminded  man.  He  is  a  very 
conscientious  individual  and  a  level- 
headed one;  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  have 
benefited  very  much  from  his  guidance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the  debate 
today  perhaps  nothing  has  been  changed 
with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  going  to  vote.  An 
earlier  speaker  suggested  that  attend- 
ance on  the  House  floor  today  reflected 
a  general  lack  of  interest  or  lack  of  open- 
mindedness  on  foreign  aid.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  this  is  the  case.  Perhaps  none 
of  us  has  said  anything  very  new.  No 
one  has  suggested  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  perfect,  nor  have  I  heard 
anyone  suggest  that  none  of  it  is  wise. 
For  that  reason  many  votes  will  not  be 
changed. 

But  I  am  quite  sure  that  Members 
generally  are  aware  of  its  importance. 
The  meetings  that  were  held  with  vari- 
ous individuals  in  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gal- 
lagher] referred  showed  that  there  was 
a  very  high  level  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  the  case.  Certainly 
those  of  us  who  favor  this  bill— and  I 
wish  to  include  myself  in  that  group- 
are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
program,  indeed  of  its  essentiality  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  may  be  an 
imperfect  instrument  to  protect  our  basic 
national  interests,  but  it  remains  an  im- 
portant one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  know,  I  am 
siu-e,  that  this  is  no  gift  package.  This  is 
no  giveaway  program.  Most  of  us  know 
that  we  plan  to  spend  about  as  mucc 
next  year  as  we  are  spending  this  yea" 
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because  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  other  countries. 

Most  of  us  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  very  real  and  continuing  threat  of 
communism.  Most  of  us  recognize  that 
the  aid  program  is  as  big  as  it  is  because 
of  our  commitments  to  places  like  Korea, 
to  the  Republic  of  China,  to  India, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  most  of  all,  be- 
cause of  our  stake  in  Vietnam.  Most  of 
us  realize  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  United  States  through  its  aid  pro- 
gram seeks  to  help  build  stable  govern- 
ments and  to  build  up  the  economies  of 
young  countries. 

Foreign  aid  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  opinion  is  far  more  important  than 
it  was  in  the  immediate  postwar  years. 
The  fact  that  the  job  is  more  difficult  is 
no  reason  for  us  to  become  tired  of  it,  to 
throw  up  our  hands,  and  to  say  we  are 
no  longer  willing  to  support  it. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  these  are 
some  of  the  basic  reasons  why  I  am  sure 
this  bill  will  receive  strong  support. 
After  a  careful  revif?w  of  all  the  pros  and 
cons  and  after  much  detailed  discussion, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ap- 
proved this  bill  by  a  margin  of  26  to  5. 
It  deserves,  and  I  am  confident  it  will 
receive,  ccmp:irable  support  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  mention  was  made 
earlier  todny  of  the  need  to  reconsider 
the  whole  concept  of  foreign  aid.  of  sal- 
vadng  and  strengthening  tho-^e  aspects 
which  are  good,  and  dropping  those 
aspects  which  are  bad.  It  is  on  this 
whole  question  of  the  advisability  of  a 
major  recasting  of  foreign  aid  that  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly. 

In  certain  circles  recently,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  has  'oecn  suggested  that  the  aid 
program  as  currently  constituted  should 
be  continued  for  only  2  more  years, 
pending  the  report  of  a  special  study 
group.  This  study  group  is  to  be  called 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Planning  Group, 
which  would  con.sider  the  basic  premises 
behind  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
proposed  planning  group  would  under- 
take a  profound  scrutiny  of  this  program 
and.  presumably,  would  suggest  a  com- 
pletely new  approach  to  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  such 
a  course  of  action.  In  the  first  place  on 
the  basis  of  experience  I  doubt  vei-y  much 
whether  at  this  point  we  are  likely  to 
develop  any  constructive  alternative  to 
what  we  presently  have.  A  2-year  limi- 
tation on  foreign  assistance  in  its  cur- 
rent form,  as  has  been  proposed,  would 
raise  strong  doubts  among  our  friends 
and  allies  as  to  our  basic  commitment  to 
continue  foreign  assistance.  Discon- 
tinuance of  foreign  assistance  seems  a 
highly  unlikely  prospect,  because  our 
commitments  in  places  such  as  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  Vietnam  are  simply  not  go- 
ing to  disappear.  There  is  a  crucial 
situation  in  southeast  Asia,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  the  developments  there,  no 
early  solution  seems  likely.  Also,  many 
countries,  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where, have  embarked  upon  important 
new  refonns  and  programs  in  the  expec- 
tation of  continued  American  aid.  That 
more  governments  are  not  stable  is  a 
oasic  reason  to  provide  aid  for  such 
countries,  and  certainly  no  argmnent 
w  cut  it  off. 
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It  would,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be 
particularly  untimely  at  the  present  to 
attempt  another  major  revision  of  the 
program.  Moreover,  a  new  study  group 
would  be  disruptive  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  agencies  which  currently 
administer  American  assistance  pro- 
grams. Foreign  aid,  since  it  began  in 
the  postwar  period,  has  had  at  least  11 
major  studies  along  with  2  yearly  ex- 
aminations by  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress. There  are  currently  two  studies 
underway.  Substantial  sums  have  al- 
ready been  expended  in  staff  time  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  in 
making  these  studies  and  in  assisting  in- 
vestigators. The  most  recent  report,  the 
Clay  report,  was  released  in  March  1963. 
Although  some  aspects  of  the  Clay  re- 
port are  unclear  in  their  recommenda- 
tions, the  report  in  general  has  resulted 
in  many  important  changes  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  Proposals  made  in 
the  Clay  report,  as  well  as  recommen- 
dations from  previous  reports,  are  still 
being  implemented.  Only  now  are  re- 
sults beginning  to  show. 

For  example,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Clay  re- 
port, almost  three-quarters  of  the  funds 
requested  for  development  loans  are 
scheduled  to  go  to  only  seven  countries. 
Almost  90  percent  of  the  supporting  as- 
sistance is  expected  to  go  to  only  four 
countries,  all  situated  in  critical  areas 
of  the  world.  Over  70  percent  of  the 
military  assistance  is  going  to  11  coun- 
tries. Additionally,  there  are  26  coun- 
tries which  have  received  economic  as- 
sistance in  the  postwar  period  when 
such  assistance  has  been  terminated, 
and  where  none  is  planned  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  As  a  result  of  past  re- 
views arid  particularly  because  of  con- 
tinuing congressional  surveillance,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
now  far  better  administered  than  in  the 
past.  David  Bell  has  held  his  critically 
important  job  for  a  longer  time  than  any 
Administrator  of  the  Agency,  nearly  30 
months.  He  has  built  up  experience 
which  is  highly  useful  and  important  for 
future  efficient  administration  of  the 
Agency. 

The  major  conclusion  of  all  the  past 
studies  has  been  to  show  that  there  is 
no  magic  formula  which  can  assure  us 
that  our  foreign  assistance  will  be  effi- 
ciently used  in  furthering  our  foreign 
policy  objectives.  Rather,  these  reviews 
have  merely  emphasized  again  and  again 
that  the  administration  of  foreign  aid 
is  a  highly  complex  matter.  Reshuffling 
the  personnel  responsible  for  these  pro- 
grams and  reorganizing  the  administer- 
ing agencies  will  not  make  the  problem 
easier,  but  far  more  difficult.  It  is  in  part 
a  reflection  on  Congress  that  this  pro- 
gram, after  all  these  years,  is  still  subject 
to  as  much  criticism  as  it  is.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  should  not  at  this  point  attempt 
another  major  survey  as  to  how  we 
might  improve  the  program. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  current  re- 
quest for  foreign  aid  is  a  reasonably  tight 
one.  The  fact  that  we  were  able  to  cut 
the  administration  request  by  only  $12 
million  in  committee  is  a  clear  indication 
of  that.  The  $2,004,195,000  in  the  new 
authorizations  together  with  funds  pre- 
viously authorized  provide  the  authority 


for  a  combined  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram of  $3,367,670,000  for  the  forthcom- 
ing fiscal  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  total 
program  will  be  used  for  economic  as- 
sistance, primarily  for  capital  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  long-term  economic 
growth.  This  assistance  is  largely  to  be 
made  available  for  long-term  loans,  re- 
payable in  dollars.  One-third  of  the 
program  is  for  military  assistance  and 
sales.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that 
certain  proposed  changes  in  the  program 
will  sharply  increase  the  participation  of 
American  private  enterprise  in  stimulat- 
ing economic  development.  The  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  would  double  the  specific  risk 
guarantees  to  $5  billion,  and  sharply  in- 
crease the  guarantees  available  to  Amer- 
ican firms  participating  in  housing  proj- 
ects abroad.  American  firms  would  be 
particularly  assisted  in  promoting  hous- 
ing projects  in  Latin  America,  where 
guarantees  could  be  granted  for  $200  mil- 
lion additional  dollars  permitting  a  total 
of  $450  million.  No  new  money  need  be 
authorized  for  these  programs. 

Changes  made  in  the  administration 
of  the  aid  program  in  recent  years  in- 
sure that  nearly  90  percent  of  the  assist- 
ance dollar  is  spent  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purchase  of  American  goods  and 
services.  Several  hundred  thousand 
American  jobs  have  been  created J3y  the 
foreign  assistance  program.  Ir^stries 
producing  agricultural  and  ii:^strial 
machinery,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
chemicals,  and  motor  vehicles  have  par- 
ticularly benefited. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point, 
if  I  may.  In  the  discussion  with  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr.  Adair]. 
I  expressed  concern  about  the  so-called 
standby  authorization  on  page  8  of  the 
report  to  be  placed  in  the  contingency 
fund.  This  would  provide  authority  for 
the  President  to  use  such  sums  in  south- 
east Asia  as  may  be  necessai-y  in  the 
next  fiscal  year^if  he  determines  such 
use  important  to  the  national  interest. 
I  might  point  out  there  is  no  ceiling  on 
the  amount  that  the  President  might  re- 
quest of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
under  this  authorization.  There  is  no 
indication  of  an  unexpected  emergency 
that  could  not  be  met  out  of  existing 
funds.  I  think,  myself,  it  would  be 
highly  unwise  for  us  to  give  this  kind  of 
a  blank  check  authorization. 

What  we  might  do  is  to  provide  more 
funds  in  the  contingency  fund  than  are 
here  requested.  We  authorized  last  year 
$150  million  in  contingency  funds  to  be 
used  in  southeast  Asia,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  or  wherever  the  need  might  be. 
The  current  request  is  for  only  $50  mil- 
lion. The  point  was  made  that  the 
amount  in  the  contingency  fund  was  re- 
duced because  of  the  special,  separate 
authorization  for  South  Vietnam.  The 
sums  which  we  have  made  available  for 
the  increase  in  our  own  forces  in  south- 
east Asia  are  an  indication  that  we  are 
wary  about  any  increase  made  without 
taking  a  good  look  as  to  what  we  might 
spend  beyond  what  is  projected  in  this 
bill. 

We  have  had  some  reference  in  today's 
debate  to  the  speech  the  President  had 
made  about  regional  development  of  the 
Mekong  Delta.    I  do  not  know  how  much 
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the  United  States  should  put  into  such  a 
program  if  there  could  be  some  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  that  area.  But  I  am  quite 
sure  such  an  authorization  should  be 
made  only  after  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  reviewed  the  executive  branch's 
proposals.  We  have  demonstrated,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  pointed  out,  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  act  if  the  need 
should  arise. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
given  the  Executive  such  authority  in  the 
past,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  there  is  no 
current  justification  of  the  necessity  for 
utilizing  such  a  fund  in  the  future,  I 
think  we  should  be  wary  of  granting 
such  a  blank  check. 

I  do  trust  that  we  recognize  the  foreign 
aid  program  as  a  whole  as  reported  in  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  makes  sense,  and 
that  the  use  of  the  funds  have  been  care- 
fully scrutinized.  That  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  looking  with  some  care  at 
the  individual  changes  in  the  law  that 
we  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  urge 
again  we  vote  in  a  very  substantial  way 
in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  us,  to  our  allies,  and  to  our  own 
security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   [Mr.  OHara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  moved  to  remark  that  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  we  are 
thrice  blessed.  We  are  blessed  with  a 
chainnan  who  is  terrific.  He  is  the  per- 
sonification of  courtesy  and  a  paragon 
of  patience.  He  is  a  giant  in  ability. 
We  are  indeed  blessed  in  having  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  Morgan,  as  our  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  blessed  too  by 
having  on  the  committee  what  everyday 
impresses  us  more  as  the  finest  expres- 
sion of  American  womanhood,  Mrs. 
Bolton  on  the  Republican  side  and  Mrs. 
Kelly  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  blessed  yet  again 
by  having  as  our  colleague  the  statesman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  able  and  scholarly 
gentleman  who  preceded  me,  Mr.  Fre- 
LTNCHTJYSEN,  for  whose  ability  and  dedi- 
cation we  have  admiration,  and  for  whose 
warm  personal  traits  affection. 

Yes,  it  means  so  much  to  our  commit- 
tee that  we  work  together  as  a  team  and 
in  most  matters  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
Most  of  us  voted  for  this  bill.  Pour  or 
five  or  six  members  may  have  voted 
against  it,  but  in  a  sort  of  quiet  and  non- 
disagreeable  way,  as  those  things  F>erhaps 
that  concerned  them  were  more  good 
than  bad  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  our  beloved  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  say.  too. 
that  we  are  all  blessed  in  having  not  only 
as  a  member  of  this  committee  but  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  great  gentleman  from  Illinois — the 


youngest  thinking  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Speaker,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  and  in  acknowledgement  of 
his  too  kind  remarks  may  I  say — yes,  I 
am  getting  along  a  little  bit  in  years  but 
the  older  I  get,  the  happier  I  am  that  my 
country — our  coimtry — has  never  been 
afraid  of  the  tomorrows.  With  faith  and 
courage  in  meeting  unafraid  the  prob- 
lems that  may  be  ahead  we  have  made 
each  tomorrow  a  glorified  today. 

When  I  was  a  boy.  the  population  of 
the  entire  State  of  California  was  a  bit 
more  than  1  million  people,  about  the 
population  at  that  time  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  When  I  contemplate  the 
growth  of  California  in  the  span  of  my 
lifetime,  and  think  of  the  impact  of  that 
tremendous  growth  on  the  economy  of 
my  State  of  Illinois  and  of  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  I  can  have  no  fear  of 
the  future  or  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  On  a  world- 
wide basis  I  look  ahead  to  the  countries 
and  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia 
and  South  America — I  look  in  the  future 
to  the  developing  nations  of  the  world, 
and  know  that  when  some  of  my  younger 
colleagues  have  reached  my  present  age 
some  of  these  new  countries  of  today  will 
be  to  the  world  of  the  tomorrow  what 
California  is  to  the  United  States  of  to- 
day. Our  economy  will  benefit  with  the 
economy  of  the  new  nations.  There  are 
no  one-way  streets  in  the  modem  world. 
I  could  worry  about  automation  if  I 
did  not  think  more  of  what  I  see  ap- 
proaching in  Africa.  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica— new  nations  rising — nations  that 
will  have  great  buying  power  and  will 
supply  great  markets  for  our  industries — 
all  because  of  the  investments  of  today 
from  the  hearts  and  the  means  of  our 
country  to  foreign  aid. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  hap- 
py day  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  acclaim- 
ing the  legislation  we  have  before  us. 

We  are  gaining.  Make  no  mistake  on 
that.  We  are  gaining  every  day  and  in 
every  way  in  reaching  the  objective  of 
this  program. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
tMr.  Gallagher]  said  so  well  and  so  elo- 
quently, in  the  past  10  years  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  free  world  have  in- 
creased by  20  or  25  percent. 

Mind  you.  one  of  the  great  enemies  we 
face  is  poverty.  Today  the  free  world, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  program,  is  pro- 
ducing much  more  food  to  feed  the 
hungry.  That  is  progress  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  number  of 
children  going  to  school  in  the  free  world 
has  increased  50  percent.  Thus  we  are 
striking  at  another  enemy  of  mankind: 
ignorance.  All  that  because  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  And  that  is  progress 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  lifespan  of  people  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  all  the  under- 
privileged portions  of  the  free  world,  has 
lengthened  tremendously  in  the  past  10 
years.  All  because  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  certainly.  In  large  measure:  and 
that  is  progress  In  the  right  direction. 


So  I  see  ahead  the  glorious  harvest  of 
blessings  from  this  program  of  foreign 
aid.  It  is  destroying  poverty.  It  is  de- 
stroying  ignorance.  It  is  destroying 
disease. 

After  those  three  enemies  of  humanity 
have  been  destroyed,  we  shall  have 
reached  the  millenium,  and  all  mankind 
will  live  together  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness,  in  plentitude  and  in  dignified 
worthwhlleness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  add  only  the  words 
inscribed  In  this  Chamber  and  in  all  our 
minds  and  hearts:  "In  God  We  Trust" 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7750 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se7iate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1965". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrxim,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7750)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


COMMITTEE   ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WEST  GERMANS  CURB  SHIPPING  TO 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  received  assurances  that 
West  German  ships  will  not  call  in  North 
Vietnam  again. 

The  latest  list  of  free  world  ships  call- 
ing in  North  Vietnam  which  I  published 
on  page  7775  of  the  Congressional  Rk- 
CRD  of  April  12  contains  the  names  d 
153  vessels  and  companies  engaging  "j 
this  trade.  The  list  should  be  amendrt 
accordingly. 
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The  West  Geiman  ships  concerned  are  Small  business  is  the  core  of  our  free  Chri^an   ^tewar^  jf   i^ge^y  d«^^^« 

as  follows:  enterprise  system-the  economic  seed-  °"5^e  J^Sie^ge  of  Growth'-  is  the  theme 

rw,ti.r,<:ihift  owner-                               Vessel  bed  of  America.      _      ^^   ^  of  Sou  Stewardship  Week  this  year  with  th^ 

sllnSs   Hugo  Transozean  It    is    appropriate    that   we   recognize  ^^^  ^^  the  oak  tree  symbolic  of  the  po- 

Schiffahrt Hugo  Stlnnes.  these  contributions.  tentlal     and     the     accomplishment,     both 

Reederel  Rlckmers  And  SO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  citi-  fraught  with  challenge.    Becavtse  America  as 

(Bremen) Paul  Rlckmers.  zens  of  this  great  Nation  to  give  a  spe-  a    nation   has    grown    through   response    to 

Sciplo  &Co Brake.  cial  pat  on  the  back,  this  week,  to  the  challenge,  her  church  people  may  well  pause 

„   11  v>,,.,;»,-,oc.rv,or,  to    ponder    the    stewardship    challenges    of 

The  owners  of  the  Brake  have  sold  that  snmll  businessman^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

vessel  to  Nationalist  China.    The  owners  tie  aeserves  it,  ana  luuic.  consider    this    quotation   from    the    soU 

of  the  Hugo  Sfinnes  and  the  PauZ /2icfc-  _^_^^— ^— —  stewardship     booklet     for     1965:     "Growth 

ners   have    assured   the   West   German  niVING  THANKS  FOR  THE  SOIL  unleashes  great,  new  challenges  to  man— to 

/--Ivornrnpnt    that    thpv    will    cooDerate  ^■•^vxinv^   j.nn.xixvo  courage,  his  vision,  his  heart,  and  rea- 

Government    that    ^^^^^  J"\j^°°P^^^;^  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  son.    it  multiplies  the  need  for  man  to  be 

^o  owners  of  the  HuiS^Stinnes  have  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  honest  with  himself,  to  oppose  the  tyran- 

^vi.prthft  this  shiD  has  bin  ^  House  fori  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  ny  of  fear,  and  to  fight  prejudice  which 

advised  tnat  tms  snip  nas   oeen   unuei  ,.^w,ovb-c  q^h   tr\  Inrlnrip  extraneous  denies   truth.     Growth   is   a   chaUenge   de- 

charter  to  ATTC,  the  French  Govern-  my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  ^^^^^^^  freedom  of  the  mind  and  freedom 

raent  agency  handling  coal  purchases  "tatter.                                          obiectlon  ^  ^P«^^  °"^  forthrightiy.  •  •  • 

from  North  Vietnam.                          '  The    SPEAKER.    Is   there   oDjecuon  ..^^  ^^^  ^^^  compassion  and  divine  guid- 

Mr    Speaker     I    have   contacted    the  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^^^^    without  which  increases  become  ex- 

r.<^,^orfmonf  nf '  c:tntp  on   thp  siibipct  of  lowa?  cesses.     And  growth  Is  a  challenge  to  lead- 

?Tw.Th  tr«dP  with  ?hP  Victconf  and  There  was  no  objection.  ershlp  to  fasten  not  only  Ideas  and  effort 

free  world  trade  with  the  Victcong   ana  HANSEN  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker,  but  patience  and  good  purpose." 

onMarch  31  received  assurances  that  the  j^^^"        3^^    stewardship    Week,    I  The  theme  for  Rural  Life  Sunday  and  Soil 

State  Department  was  "right  now  in  the  ,t;^K.  f;  ^nnmnriate  that  the  House  of  stewardship  Week  centers  in  10  topics  which 

tT:\^l^''^:^'T%t':iS:^-.  n^^^lr^Sr^y  i^:.iTu.T!^l  are  a.ong  the  challenges  to  be  faced  U.. 

h^rtly^    Near  y  2  mmiths  of  study  have  sors-the  local  soil  and  water  conserya-  <*7;  ..^.i^^sity" :  "The  very  diversity  of  our 

a^np  hv  with  no  reSs  made  known     I  ^ion  districts  of  America.    There  are  100  ^^^^  ^^^rles  within  it  the  seeds  of  both 

gone  by^  ™  "2,^,^^^  ^^J^f  °^  Jnuble'  its  of  them  in  Iowa.    The  men  and  women  |ood  and  evil." 

urge  the  State  Depaitment  to  double  1^  without  pay  on  the  governing  2.  "Pressures  on  the  Land":    "Our  God- 
efforts  for  more  allied  cooperation  on  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j  ^^.^  ^^  g^^^^^  g^^_  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^„    ^^ 

this  trade.                                     .  ^,     ,  „  ^  ernment  deserve  our  praise  for  the  lead-  limited— and  He  expects  us  to  care  for  them 

There  is  a  State  Department  blacklist          t^:     .^ev  are  providing  for  resource  as  responsible  stewards.  •  •  • 

of  free   world   shipping   to   Communist  ^^^J^^atfon    and    development    in    our  "O""-  Creator  decreed  there  would  be  va- 

Cuba.    It  has  been  effective  in  curtailing  J^l^fjf-^^"  „1hp,            ^  rlety  m  land,  with  uplands  and  lowlands,  wet 

o  trrp^t  rif^nl  nf  flii^;  <;hinninc  simnlv  be-  ^^me  communities.                          ,„     ,     •  lands  and  dry  lands,  some  fertile  and  some 

a  great  deal  of  this  shipping  sirnpiyoe           Although   Soil    Stewardship   Week   is  barren.    He  has  a  purpose  for  each  and  it 

cause  It  public  y  exposes  foreign  shippers  ^     ^j.ed  by  soil  and  water  conserva-  could  now  be  our  critical  task,  as  we  join 

who  would  ratner  trade  with  the  Com-  ^.^^  districts,  the  materials  for  support-  vision  with  prudence,  to  look  for  the  right 

munists  than  Americans.  .       .^  ^,^^^  developed  in  cooperation  with  uses  and  see  His  prime  purpose  for  each  and 

We  certainly  need  similar  exposure  of  ^^  advisory  committee  of  church  leaders,  do  what  must  be  done  to  comply,  at  last, 

allies  shipping  to  North  Vietnam  when  Thg  advisers  for  this  year's  observance  with  His  plans." 

the  Vietcong  are  firing  on  our  own  troops,  ^..l:-.  ^f  .y,p  Reverend  E    W    Mueller,  3.  "The  Duty  of  involvement  :     It  is  the 

consist  ot  tne  neverena  ^-  J^;  ™^"^"f;'  duty  of  churchmen  to  be  Involved  In  co- 

NationalLutheranCouncU,  Chicago,  the  ^^ive    and    conservation    efforts    which 

Reverend  John  George  Weber,  National  function  as  focal  points  toward  the  attain- 

NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK  Catholic    Rural    Life    Conference,    Des  ^ent  of  justice.  •  •   •    Whatever  programs 

Mr  FVTO<?  of  TPnnP«;<;PP      Mr   Sneak-  Moines;  the  Reverend  Harold  Huff.  board  develop,  the   facts  of   rural-urban   mterde- 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  bpeaK             missions    Methodist  Church.  Phila-  pendence  and  world  interrelationships  are 

er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  ""LT^'^^^^^^end   Henry  A.   Mc-  Juch  that  the  steward's  duty  and  involvement 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  J^^P^^^^nS^JoSl  of  tSe  Churches  today  are  at  once  greater  and  more  complex 

extend  my  remarks.                                               i^V^i  •  ^   ir       ir 1,  r-^f,,-  ct^h  +Ho  t?ov  than  ever  before." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ^LS?Tp'  u'SpwmL  ^uthern  C^^  4.  "Adjustment  in  Values":  "The  church- 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ^^^"d  Lewis  Newman,  Southern  Baptist  ^^^  examines  new  trends  and  institutions. 
Tpnnp<!«:pp?  Convention.  Atlanta.  developments  in  art  and  science,  and  chang- 
xcimca&eer  ....  In  the  April  issue  of  the  Methodist  mg  customs  and  philosophies,  to  discover 
mere  was  no  Objection.  story.  Reverend  Huff  describes  soil  what  they  contain  of  constructive  and  de- 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  stewardship  for  land  and  people.  His  structlve  elements  in  the  light  of  God's 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  desig-  views  are  summarized  in  one  sentence:  laws." 

nated  this   week— the   week   of   May    23          „,.  ,.       .,.„  thnnkQ  f™-  thP  poU  and  the  5.  "Planning  and  Development":  "Choice 

through    May    30-as    National    Small  ^.eTwho^  UU  V^^oSder  wayL  tS  o^-  is  the  fruit  of  Judgment.    The  prospect  of 

Business  Week  to  point  up  the  contribu-  SJ,"e  both  Su  "nd  comm'nTt;.       '  wise  Jud^ent  Is  enhanced  by  deliberation 

4rmiS%marbu''srnlssm?n''"^^^^^  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  ^^e".  -^^spSr o^unde^tanding" :  "We 

iSftribrrrar^usne^^^^     is  Reverend  Huff-s  article  in  the  RECOR.  at  ^::^,^S1^  ^^^^:Siroi^l  ^nl^ 

appropriate  and  well  deserved.  ^"^^  point.  universe  around  us.    But  who  is  responsible 

Small  business  constitutes  95  percent  ^°^  ^^°  *^  People  ^^^  ^^^^  spread?     Who  speaks  for  wisdom  In 

Of  all  American  business  (^y  Harold  S.  Hu£r)i  land   use,   for   balance   between   population 

Small  business  accounts  for  40  percent  Rural  Life  Sunday  is  traditionally  the  fifth  and  resources:  f^^^^ff^.^if  ,^^"f '^^^^i-;„3  ^. 

of  all  hn<:inp<:<t  artiuitv  Sunday  following  Easter  and  Is  followed  by  7.  "Areas  of  Poverty   .     It  is  a  callous  ^- 

o       „    ^"^^^  activity.  Soil  stewardship  Week  (May  23-30  this  year),  front   to  conscience  to   surrender  with   the 

bmall   business   provides   employment  ,y:Ms  week   m   the   spring   season   is   deslg-  excuse  that  'the  poor  are  always  with  us.' 

for  40  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  our  nated  as  a  time  to  give  special  recognition  The  responsible  churchman  does   not   sur- 

country.  in  worship  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  mate-  render." 

Small  business  pays  taxes  rial  and  human  resources— for  land  and  peo-  8.  "The   Need   for   Balance":    "Our   world 

It  is  the  livplihnnri  nf  7-^  millinn  Ameri-  Ple  In  agriculture.  Industry,  and  communl-  was  not  designed  to  be  rural  or  urban,  black 

rone             livelihood  Of  75  mimon  Amen-  ^^^       -^  ^  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   farmers  or  lawyers. 

cans— owners    employees,  and  members  ^^^^  physical   and  human  resources  are  but  a  bit  of  each  created  by  God  to  help  the 

01  tneir  families.  alike   sources   of   blessings   and   sources   of  others,  so  that  we  can  n^atvire  with  growth 

It  accounts  for  more  than  70  percent  problems   and  concerns.     Ovir  attitudes   as  and  strengthen  the  pro6i>ects  of  both  peace 

of  sales  volume  in  retailing,  wholesale,     and  freedom  in  the  future." 

construction,    and    services — and    more  iMr  Huff  is  a  director  of  town  and  coim-  9.  "Area  Development":  "The  ultimate  ben- 

than  30  percent  of  value  added  in  manu-  try  work   of   the   national   division   of   the  eflts  of  good  stewardship  flow  far  afield,  but 

facturing  board  of  missions.  there  is  a  price:  True  mutual  concern  and 
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cooperation  must  rpplac«  old  rivalries  be- 
tween town  and  country  and  between  town 
and  town." 

10.  "A  Test  of  Faith  in  God":  "From  those 
granted  free  will,  God  asks  free  services.  A 
man  of  faith  will  choose  to  serve." 

Pastors  and  church  lay  leaders  are  urged 
to  contact  their  soil  conservation  district 
supervisors  or  tlie  county  extension  agent  for 
copies  of  the  soil  stewardship  booklet. 

This  Is  the  11th  in  an  annual  series  pre- 
pared by  the  Soil  Stewardship  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  published  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. It  also  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  offices  of  NACD  at  Post  OtBce  Box  855. 
League  City.  Tex. 

Soil  conservation  supervisors  are  usually 
anxious  to  cooperate. 

(Note. — The  Soil  Stewardship  Advisory 
Committee  Is  an  Interfaith  committee  serv- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  a  nongovern- 
mental organization  of  some  3,000  districts 
throughout  the  Nation.  Advisory  Committee 
members  are  the  Reverend  Harold  S.  Huff. 
Methodist  and  representinsi  the  National 
Council  of  Churches;  the  Reverend  Henry 
McCann.-;.  American  Baptist  and  representing 
the  NCC:  the  Reverend  E.  W.  Mueller.  Na- 
tional Lutheran  Council:  the  Reverend  Lewis 
W.  Newman,  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion; and  the  Reverend  J.  G.  Weber.  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Coivference.) 


JANE   ADDAMS.   FOUNDER   OF 
HULL  HOUSE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  30 
years  ago  on  May  21.  1935.  humanity 
suffered  a  tra.i^ic  blcv  in  the  death  of 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House. 

It  was  my  personal  privilege  to  know 
Miss  Addams  well  for  many  years  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  tlie  anniversaiy 
of  her  death  pass  unnoiiced.  Her  many 
contiibutions  to  the  life  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  to  America  are  still  a  vivid 
memory'  to  those  of  us  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  personally  ac- 
quauited  with  this  v.onderful  woman. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  the  sloit  of  how  Jane 
Addams  came  to  found  Hull  House.  As 
a  very  young  woman  of  29,  from  a  good 
family  and  with  a  good  education,  she 
decided  to  separate  her.-=elf  from  all  her 
comfortable  and  familiar  surroundings 
and  to  dedicate  her  life  to  the  poor  and 
the  unfortunate. 

In  1889,  she  moved  into  a  small  house 
on  Halsted  Street  on  Chicago's  near 
West  Side,  a  neighborhood  of  immi- 
grants from  all  over  the  world — Italians. 
Greeks,  Jews.  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Irish.  She  came  to  this  area  with  a 
vision  of  a  better  America  and  she  stayed 
there  50  years  to  help  make  that  vision 
into  a  reality. 

I  grew  up  in  that  neighborhood  and 
came  to  know  Jane  Addams  well.  It  has 
always  been  a  source  of  pride  to  me  that 
as  I  grew  older,  my  relationship  to  Hull 
House  also  matured  and  strengthened. 
As  a  boy  of  12,  I  took  part  in  drama 


classes  and  the  other  activities  that  she 
provided  for  us. 

My  earliest  job  was  as  a  shoeshine  boy 
in  the  Hull  House.  Later  on  in  life,  in 
1942.  I  served  as  chaiiTnan  of  the  war 
ration  board  40-20  which  was  located 
in  the  Hull  House.  Now  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  that  same  area  in 
Congress. 

It  has  become  a  common  cliche  that 
Miss  Jane  Addams  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  her.  However,  it  is  no  less  true  no 
matter  how  many  times  it  is  said.  She 
was  a  kind  and  understanding  woman 
who  recognized  the  needs  and  wants  of 
the  Immigrants  in  a  large  and  strange 
metropolitan  area. 

The  factor  that  set  her  apart  as  a 
human  being  of  rare  wisdom  was  her 
ability  to  translate  ideals  into  action. 
The  most  profound  monument  to  her 
courage  and  clarity  of  judgment  is  an 
endless  number  of  laws  and  programs 
enacted  on  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  embodying  her  concepts  of  love 
and  justice. 

When  Jane  Addams  first  sounded  the 
trumpet  for  the  end  of  child  labor,  for 
the  recognition  of  labor  unions,  for  the 
right  of  women  to  vote,  for  the  regula- 
tion of  working  hours  and  conditions, 
for  help  for  the  unemployed,  the  aged, 
and  the  ill — she  did  so  almost  alone. 

Today  these  social  and  economic  bat- 
tles have  been  largely  won.  In  no  small 
measure  is  this  victory  due  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  one  lone  woman  with  a 
vision  of  life  and  a  faith  in  humanity, 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House. 


PROJECT  EQUALITY:  DETROIT 
CATHOLIC  ARCHDIOCESE  FIGHTS 
JOB  BIAS  WITH  BUYING  POWER 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Catholic  archdiocese  of  Detroit  has  tak- 
en a  great  step  forward  in  the  struggle 
to  eliminate  racial  injustice  and  job  dis- 
crimination. On  Thursday,  May  13,  the 
archbishop  of  Detroit,  the  Most  Rever- 
end John  F.  Dearden,  sent  a  letter  to  all 
the  pastors  and  administrators  of  reli- 
gious orders  and  institutions  in  the  dio- 
cese forbidding  any  discrimination  In 
hiring  and  prohibiting  purchases  from 
any  business  that  discriminates, 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  this 
action,  because  it  shows  it  Is  becoming 
more  clearly  recognized  that  racial  dis- 
crimination can  only  be  eliminated 
through  determined  efforts  by  every 
group  in  our  society. 

Thanks  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
it  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  that  dis- 
criminatory employment  in  industries 
affecting  interstate  commerce  is  prohib- 
ited. That  was  a  necessary  and  impor- 
tant beginning.  This  declaration,  by 
Americans  who  individually  and  collec- 
tively refuse  to  support  bigotry  in  any 
form,  either  directly  In  their  owti  hiring 


practices  or  Indirectly  through  their  pur- 
chases, should  hearten  all  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  supported  and 
voted  for  the  1964  civil  rights  bill. 

May  I  predict  that  the  fine  example 
set  by  the  Detroit  archdiocese  will  soon 
stimulate  other  dioceses  all  over  the 
country  to  initiate  their  own  equality  of 
opportunity  projects  such  as  Project 
Equality. 

I  also  think  it  reasonable  to  expect 
other  religious  denominations  to  quickly 
adopt  similar  programs.  The  impact  of 
such  nationwide  activity  would  clearly 
go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  fair 
hiring  and  promoting  practices. 

The  tone  of  the  archbishop's  letter  is 
fair,  realistic,  and  uncompromising.  He 
firmly  emphasizes  the  responsibility  of 
the  church  to  insure  that  "we.  ourselves, 
are  not  discriminating  in  our  hiring  prac- 
tices." The  letter  makes  clear  the  steps 
that  will  be  used  to  insure  that  all  church 
purchases  will  be  made  from  nondis- 
criminatory suppliers.  The  letter  ini- 
tiates a  policy  that  in  effect  calls  upon 
a  consumer  to  not  only  base  his  purchase 
on  price,  quality,  and  service,  but  also 
upon  the  sellers'  proven  record  of  non- 
discrimination. 

The  archiocese  plans  to  use  the  review 
procedures  developed  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity to  insure  that  all  of  its  suppliers 
practice  equal  job  opportunity,  I  feel 
the  decision  to  adopt  these  procedures 
reflects  the  effectiveness  of  this  commit- 
tee under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman. 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  and  its  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  Chairman,  Mr.  Hobart  Tay- 
lor. Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  following 
newspaper  items  regarding  Project 
Equality  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks: article  from  the  Detroit  News 
of  Thursday.  May  13.  on  the  amiounce- 
ment  of  Project  Equality;  a  copy  of 
Archbishop  Dearden's  letter  to  all  pas- 
tors and  administrators  of  religious  or- 
ders and  institutions  in  the  Detroit 
Aixhdiocese :  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  News  of  Friday.  May  14,  com- 
mending Project  Equality,  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Michigan  Catholic  of  May 
20. 

Article  from  the  Detroit  News  of 
Thursday,  May  13,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  Project  Equality: 

Hit  Racial  Barriers  in  Firms 

(By  Harold  Schachern,  Detroit  News  religion 

writer) 

The  archdiocese  of  Detroit  today  led  the 
Nation  In  throwing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  Catholic  Church  behind  the  struggle 
of  Negroes  and  others  for  racial  Justice  and 
equal  Job  opportunity. 

In  announcing  Project  Equality,  the  Mo6t 
Reverend  John  P.  Dearden,  archbishop  of 
Detroit,  said  discriminatory  hiring  practices 
are  Immoral  and  that  the  archdiocese  no 
longer  will  tolerate  them  among  the  flrms 
and  Individuals  with  which  It  does  business. 

A    MAJOR    BUTER 

Efforts  also  are  being  made  to  cross  de- 
nominational lines  for  an  allfaiths  coopera- 
tive effort  against  Job  discrimination,  It  was 
announced. 

Next  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  Cath- 
olic Church  generally  Is  regarded  as  Amer- 
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lea's  largest  purchaser  of  goods  and  services 
through  its  dioceses  and  religious  orders. 
The  project  also  Is  to  be  started  In  the 
archdiocese  of  St.  Louis,  a  spokesman  said, 
although  no  public  announcement  has  as  yet 
been  made  there, 

OTHERS    TO    FOLLOW 

others  of  the  150  other  dioceses  and  arch- 
dioceses are  expected  to  follow  suit,  par- 
ticularly the  Michigan  dioceses  of  Lansing, 
Saginaw,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Marquette. 

The  carefully  worded  plan  Is  designed  to 
protect  and  enhance  nonwhite  Job  oppor- 
tunities at  rank-and-file,  supervisory,  and 
executive  levels. 

Archdlocesan  spokesmen  said  at  a  press 
conference  announcing  the  program  today 
that  while  it  is  fashioned  after  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity (PCEEO),  Project  Equality  will  go 
beyond  the  .scope  and  limltatioiis  of  this  and 
other  Federal  laws  and  agencies. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement  to 
the  public  today,  a  strongly  worded  state- 
ment signed  by  the  archbishop  went  out  to 
every  pastor,  every  religlotis  superior,  and  the 
head  of  every  Catholic  Institution  in  the 
eight-county  archdiocese.  Informing  them 
of  the  nev/  policy  to  be  followed  scrupulously. 

His  letter  also  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  post  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram, that  of  director  of  merit  employment, 
to  operate  under  the  archbishop's  committee 
on  human  relations. 

He  named  as  the  temporary  director, 
Thomas  H.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  director 
of  employment  services  for  the  National 
Catholic  Conference  for  Interracial  Justice 
"until  a  permanent  director  Is  appointed." 

HAILED     BY     HUMPHREY 

Telegrams  of  congratulations  and  com- 
mendation addressed  to  the  archbishop  were 
received  from  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey and  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr..  Executive  Vice 
Chairman  of  PCEEO,  and  were  read  at  the 
press  conference. 

Gibbons,  who  is  the  architect  of  Project 
Equality,  said  he  had  "spent  some  weeks  In 
Washington  making  a  close  study  of  PCEEO" 
and  the  new  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  ( EEOC )  to  be  headed  by  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  known  as  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"We  believe  this  Detroit  inauguration  of 
Project  Equality  is  particularly  timely,"  he 
said,  "for  title  seven  Is  to  take  effect  and 
the  new  EEOC  Is  to  swing  into  action  July  1." 

Under  the  latter,  he  said,  only  those  firms 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  employ- 
ing 200  or  more  people   (to  be  scaled  down 
to  50  by  1968)  are  required  to  comply. 
states,   counties  act 

Under  PCEEO.  established  by  Presidential 
orders,  only  those  firms  holding  individual 
Government  contracts  In  excess  of  $50,000 
and  employing  more  than  50  persons  are 
affected.  Project  Equality  will  observe  no 
such  limitations,  he  said. 

"In  addition  to  these,"  Gibbons  said,  "there 
are  now  28  States  with  fair  employment 
practices  commissions,  and  some  50  counties 
and  municipalities  with  similar  bodies. 

"By  and  large,  all  of  these  use  the  punitive 
approach,"  and  operate  on  a  complaint 
process. 

"The  agency  waits  for  complaints  against 
discriminatory  practices,  conducts  an  inves- 
tigation, issues  warnings  where  necessary, 
and  takes  recalcitrants  to  court, 

"In  contrast  to  this.  Project  Equality  will 
be  educative  and  affirmative,  placing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  employers  doing  business 
with  the  archdiocese,  not  on  the  poor  gtiy 
looking  for  a  Job." 

FORMS  FOR  SUPPLIERS 

Accompanying  Archbishop  Dearden's  letter 
to  all  pastors,  religious  and  institutional 
heads  today  were  printed  forms  informing  all 
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suppliers  of  goods  or  services  to  church  Insti- 
tutions of  what  win  be  expected  of  them. 

They  are  to  be  required  to  sign  and  return 
the  forms  which  state  that  they  (the  sup- 
pliers) are  to  "undertake  specifically": 

To  maintain  employment  policies  that  af- 
firmatively promote  opportunities  for  minor- 
ity persons  at  all  job  levels. 

To  communicate  this  policy  to  all  persons 
concerned.  Including  all  our  own  employees, 
especially  personnel  department  supervisors, 
to  outside  recruiting  services,  particularly 
those  serving  the  minority  communities  and 
to  the  minority  communities  at  large. 

To  take  affirmative  steps  to  hire  minority 
persons  in  our  company. 

To  provide  to  the  archdiocese  of  Detre*t^^ 
when  requested,  a  breakdown  of  our  total- 
labor  force  by  race  and  job  category  so  our 
performance  in  this  regard  may  be  evalu- 
ated. 

tells  effect 

"These  pledges  mean  that  all  companies 
doing  business  with  the  archdiocese  will  be 
required  to  advise  the  archdiocese  of  their 
equal  employment  opportunity  policy  and 
practices,"  said  Father  James  J.  Sheehan,  di- 
rector of  the  archbishop's  committee  on  hu- 
man relations,  under  v/hich  the  program  will 
be  carried  out. 

"Future  contract  awards  for  goods  and 
services  will  be  based  on  the  merit  employ- 
ment practices  of  the  supplier,  as  well  as 
the  usual  requirements  of  price,  quality,  and 
service." 

In  a  prepared  statement  presented  to  the 
press  today.  Archbishop  Dearden  said  the 
archdiocese  would  first  take  a  no-compromise 
look  at  its  own  hiring  practices  and  those  of 
it  subsidiaries. 

"The  effectiveness  of  this  program  has  been 
demonstrated  In  the  experience  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity," the  archbishop  said. 

expects  cooperation 

"We  anticipate  the  same  cooperation  and 
success  which  the  Federal  program  has  en- 
Joyed.  We  recognize  that  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  ascertain  that  our  Catholic  in- 
stitutions are  hiring  in  a  moral  manner,  and 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  spending  their  funds 
in  a  moral  manner. 

"We  Intend  to  fulfill  these  obligations,  so 
that  the  evil  of  employment  discrimination 
Is  finally  eliminated,  and  each  man  may 
find  the  fulfillment  of  his  God-given  talents 
without  stigma  or  restriction." 

Gibbons  said  the  archdlocesan  program's 
procedures  have  proven  both  effective  and 
fair  in  "3'/2  years,  experience  of  PCEEO." 

"Thus  the  program  is  a  positive  and  affirm- 
ative one,"  he  said,  "and  Is  properly  expressed 
in  words  such  as  'encourage,'  'assist,'  'pro- 
mote,' and  'educate.' 

"The  program,  in  its  direction  and  in  its 
emphasis,  is  not  negative,  it  is  not  punitive. 
It  is  not  restrictive. 

"It  does  add  a  new  enlightened  dimension 
to  daily  affairs  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
agglornamento,  both  within  the  church  and 
within  society  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world." 

Gibbons  said  the  same  formula  would  be 
applied  to  hiring  practices  affecting  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Spanish  Americans,  Jews,  and 
other  minority  groups. 

He  added  that  "education  rather  than 
punishment"  Is  the  goal  of  Project  Equality, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  described  by  such 
words  as  "boycott,"  "sanction"  or  "force 
feeding." 

Nondiscrimination  in  hiring,  he  said,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  extra  Indication  of  quality 
built  into  the  product  or  services  offered  by 
suppliers. 

"There  Is  really  nothing  coercive  about 
Project  Equality,"  Gibbons  said,  "but  It  is 
true  that  nothing  can  be  taught  a  student 


who  will  not  come  to  class,  and  therefore  no 
diploma  can  be  awarded." 

to  list  firms 

He  said  the  pledge  statements,  which  all 
pastors  and  institutional  heads  are  to  enclose 
with  payment  checks  mailed  to  suppliers, 
should  be  returned  as  soon  as  is  practical  for 
the  firms  Involved. 

"When  they  are  signed  and  returned,"  he 
said,  "the  archdiocese  will  make  up  a  list  of 
flj-ms  which  have  affirmed  their  compliance. 

"But  they  cannot  simply  do  this  and  forget 
about  it,  for  there  will  be  a  followup  letter 
to  whatever  reply  they  make,  or  to  those  who 
fail  to  reply. 

"The  archdiocese  will  then  seek  to  follow 
through  with  the  various  affirmative  action 
services  the  Federal  Government  has  em- 
ployed, and  which  mainline  employers  are  so 
willingly  promulgating. 

"These  various  companies  will  be  supplied 
with  work  force  report  forms,  to  show  not 
only  the  numbers  of  members  of  minority 
groups  on  the  payroll,  but  their  Job  levels  and 
job  descriptions  as  well. 

TO  CHECK  COMPLIANCE 

"After  all  this  has  been  done,  the  arch- 
dlocesan merit  employment  director  will  set 
out  to  do  'compliance  reviews'  patterned  after 
the  checks  made  by  PCEEO." 

Under  this  procedure,  he  said.  Government 
agents  inform  employers  that  they  are  "com- 
ing in  to  study  their  compliance." 

"Actually,  this  is  an  effort  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  rather  than  to  police  them," 
Gibson  said.  "They  have  found  that  com- 
panies overwhelmingly  want  to  comply,  but 
that  discrimination  has  been  built  into  our 
way  of  life  so  thoroughly  that  we  do  things 
unconsciously. 

"Rather  than  as  an  interference,  big  corpo- 
rations regard  this  as  a  valuable  service,  for 
it  provides  them  with  a  feedback  on  how 
subsidiaries  and  divisions  are  complying  with 
policy  decisions." 

He  said  that,  in  addition  to  this,  more  than 
300  large  companies  with  a  total  employ- 
ment of  more  than  8  million  persons  have 
formed  what  is  known  as  the  "plans  for 
progress  division."  a  voltmtary  organization 
which  often  goes  beyond  the  antibias  require- 
ments of  Government  agencies.  Many,  he 
said,  are  not  even  goverimient  contractors. 

He  said  American  Christian  and  Jewish 
religious  bodies  met  with  governmental  civil 
rights  agencies  last  November  at  Alrlle 
House.  Warrenton,  Va.,  to  "determine  how 
church  bodies  could  cooperate  with  Govern- 
ment in  achieving  human  rights." 

"Project  Equality  is  one  response  to  this 
challenge,"  he  said. 

Others  participating  in  today's  announce- 
ment were  Lawrence  Washington,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  employment  of  the 
archbishop's  committee  on  human  relations; 
Frances  J.  Coomes,  executive  director  of  the 
Michigan  Catholic  Conference,  which  ap- 
proved Project  Equality  last  month;  and 
Edward  Franks,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  President  Johnson's  PCEEO. 

Archbishop  Dearden's  letter  of  May  13 
to  all  pastors  and  administrators  of  re- 
ligious orders  in  the  Detroit  archdiocese 
informing  them  of  the  spirit  and  provi- 
sions of  the  new  equal  employment  op- 
portunity policy  of  the  archdiocese: 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  May  13,  1965] 

Catholics  Fight  Job  Blas  With  Buying 
Power 

The  following  letter  from  the  Most  Rev- 
erend John  F.  Dearden.  Catholic  archbishop 
of  Detroit,  was  mailed  today  to  all  pastors 
and  administrators  of  religious  orders  and 
institutions  in  the  archdiocese  of  Detroit,  in- 
forming them  of  the  spirit  and  provisions  at 
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the  new  equal  employment  opporUmlty 
policy  of  the  archdiocese: 

"Today  we  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
economic  handicap  which  has  been  imposed 
on  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  through  dis- 
crimination in  emplo\inent  practices. 

'In  many  Instances  those  who  seek  em- 
ployment to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families  are  judged  employable  not  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  only  but  on  factors  such 
as  race  or  color  of  skin. 

"This  Is  not  only  legally  wrong  as  provided 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  but  it  is  morally 
v^Tong  as  noted  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
United  States  In  their  statement  of  August 
1958;  'the  heart  of  the  race  question  is  moral 
and  religious." 

"CALLED   FUNDAMENT.AL  DUTY 

"Catholic  Church  institutions  have  a  fun- 
damental duty,  therefore,  not  only  to  see  that 
they  do  not  discriminate  In  their  own  hiring 
policies,  but,  in  use  of  purchasing  power,  to 
Indicate  to  other  employers  the  moral  neces- 
sity of  equal  employment  opportunity. 

"Accordingly,  all  pastors  and  administra- 
tors of  this  archdiocese  in  the  future  are  to 
review  their  current  employment  practices 
and  hiring  policies  to  insure  that  persons 
both  employed  and  seeking  employment  are 
not  discriminated  against  because  of  their 
race,  color,  and  when  not  otherwise  required 
by  the  type  of  position  for  which  they  are 
engaged,  their  religion. 

"The  U.S.  Government  has  established  a 
procedure  in  its  dealings  with  suppliers  of 
goods  or  services  to  Insure  that  they  are  equal 
opportunity  employers.  This  procedure  has 
proved  to  be  effective  and  acceptable  to  firms 
providing  goods  and  services. 

"Beginning  now  I  request  all  pastors  and 
administrators  to  cooperate  in  a  similar  pro- 
gram established  for  the  archdiocese.  Checks 
sent  to  suppliers  of  goods  or  services  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  enclosed 
archdiocesan  policy  statement  until  further 
notice.  Supplies  of  this  statement  are  being 
printed  and  will  be  sent  to  you  shortly. 

"OOAL    'TRUTH    BY    EDTTCATION' 

"At  a  future  date,  a  review  will  be  made  of 
all  employment  practices  In  the  archdiocese 
to  see  that  we.  ourselves,  are  not  discriminat- 
ing in  our  hiring  methods.  Professionally 
developed  criteria  will  be  made  available  to 
those  responsible  to  assist  them  in  evaluat- 
ing their  own  personnel  practices.  Similarly, 
reviews  will  be  conducted  of  oiir  suppliers  to 
Insure  that  they  meet  archdiocesan  require- 
ments of  an  equal  opportunity  emploj-er. 

"The  purpose  of  Project  Equality  is  truth 
through  education.  There  is  nothing  of 
boycott  or  economic  sanction  or  'purchasing 
power  club'  Involved. 

"Discrimination  in  very  many  cases  exists 
unconsciously.  Discrimination  exists  today 
due  to  a  deficiency  in  our  education,  due  to 
bad  habits  learned  over  many  years,  due  to 
unreasoning  fears  in  dark  corners  of  the  mind 
which  have  never  been  subject  to  logical 
scrutiny  in   the  light  of  the  truth. 

"Without  some  positive  steps  on  our  part, 
therefore,  employment  discrimination  will 
cling  to  our  way  of  life  like  many  another 
outdated  and  long  since  disproved  theory 
which  has  not  been  rectified  through  edu- 
cation. Project  Equality  will  seek  to  lessen 
discrimination  through  education. 

"I  have  charged  the  archbishop's  com- 
mittee on  human  relations  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  execution  of  this  program. 
Project  Equality.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Gibbons, 
Jr..  has  been  named  director  on  a  temporary 
basis  until  a  permanent  director  is  appointed. 

"The  archbishop's  committee  on  human 
relations  will  be  available  to  assist  you  in 
every  way  to  carry  out  archdiocesan  policy 
of  equal  employment  opportunity.  We  know 
you  will  give  your  fu"(?st  cooperation  in 
carrjrlng  out  our  dlrectlTe." 


Detroit  News  editorial  of  May  17  com- 
mending Project  Equality: 

Blockbuster  Against  Job  Bias 

In  a  historic  move,  the  archdiocese  of 
Detroit  has  thrown  the  prestige  and  strength 
of  the  Catholic  Church  behind  a  practical 
method  of  attacking  racial  injustice  and  job 
discrimination. 

As  emphasized  by  the  Most  Reverend  John 
F.  Dearden,  archbishop  of  Detroit,  Project 
Equality  will  bring  to  bear  against  these  evils 
the  moral  censure  of  the  church  as  expressed 
by  the  Catholic  bishops  In  1958  and  the  legal 
condemnation  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

It  will  do  so  by  forbidding  the  pastors  and 
administrators  of  religious  orders  and  in- 
stitutions In  the  archdiocese  of  Detroit  from 
engaging  in  any  discriminatory  hiring  prac- 
tices— and  from  doing  business  with  any 
firms  that  use  them. 

While  the  program  is  patterned  after  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  it  goes  beyond  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  in  this  field.  The 
church  is  not  just  following  the  Govern- 
ment's example.  It  is  marching  boldly  and 
courageously  out  into  broader  fields  to  help 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  achieve  their 
civil  rights. 

Through  Its  efforts,  the  Catholic  Church 
thus  serves  as  an  example  to  other  churches 
and  other  private  organizations.  As  the  ex- 
ample Is  followed  by  such  groups,  the  need 
for  Government  intervention  to  secure  equal 
job  opportunities  may  even  be  lessened. 

Some  of  the  suppliers  of  goods  and  services 
to  archdiocesan  Institutions  may  grumble 
about  the  requirement  that  they  must  fill 
out  detailed  forms  to  show  their  compliance 
with  the  new  order.  But  if  the  church  means 
what  It  says  about  its  opposition  to  job  dis- 
crimination. It  must  know  the  performance 
of  the  firms  with  which  it  does  business. 

Nor  is  the  new  program  a  boycott  in  the 
sense  of  the  proposal  made  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  against  the  State  of  Alabama. 
By  Imposing  a  boycott  on  an  entire  State, 
Dr.  King  would  injure  the  friends  of  the  Ne- 
gro as  well  as  those  who  discriminate  against 
the  Negro.  The  Catholic  program'  simply 
means  that  the  church  is  to  set  an  example 
in  not  helping  those  who  permit  discrimina- 
tory hiring  practices. 

Traditionally,  the  Catholic  Church  has  not 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  In  the 
fight  against  bias.  But  in  recent  years  it  has 
moved  Into  the  forefront  of  the  campaign 
against  discrimination  even  though,  Ironical- 
ly, some  of  Its  members  still  suffer  them- 
selves from  bias  displayed  by  "WASP's" — 
white.  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants.  Now 
Project  Equality  assures  that  the  Catholic 
Chtirch  will  make  new  strides  forward — 
which  should  carry  the  country  with  it. 

In  Detroit  Archbishop  Dearden  has  won  a 
reputation  as  a  man  who  seldom  speaks  In 
public  but  makes  his  voice  heard  when  he 
does.  This  time  he  has  dropped  a  block- 
buster. 

Article  from  Michigan  Catholic  of 
May  20  reporting  the  diocese's  efforts  to 
implement  Project  Equality  and  the 
congratulatory  letters  received  by  the 
diocese  regarding  Project  Equality: 

Rush  Plans  To  Implement  Project  Equal- 
rrr  Here — Program  Wins  WniE  Ap- 
proval 

Bundles  of  forms  addressed  to  all  firms 
supplying  goods  and  services  to  parishes  and 
institutions  of  the  archdiocese  of  Detroit 
were  being  delivered  this  week.  Project 
Equality,  a  broad  antldlscrlmlnatory  policy 
adopted  by  the  archdiocese,  is  losing  no  time 
in  going  Into  action. 

Under  the  sweeping  program  all  pastors 
and  administrators  of  the  archdiocese  are  to 
review  their  current  employment  practices 


and  hiring  policies  to  Insure  that  persons 
employed  or  seeking  employment  are  not 
discriminated  against  because  of  their  race, 
color,  and  when  not  otherwise  required  by 
the  type  of  position  for  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, their  religion. 

All  pastors  and  administrators  are  further 
required  to  obtain  a  similar  policy  state- 
ments of  equal  employment  opportunity 
from  all  firms  and  Industries  with  which 
they  do  business. 

The  Detroit  archdiocese  Is  the  first  to 
adopt  such  a  positive  and  all-encompassing 
program  of  throwing  its  multimillion-dollar 
purchasing  power  Into  the  cause  for  racial 
justice.  The  St.  Louis  archdiocese  Is  pres- 
ently Implementing  a  similar  policy  and 
some  40  other  Catholic  dioceses  and  arch- 
dioceses are  expected  to  join  the  program 
within  a  year. 

Evidence  of  support  for  the  educational 
programs  was  received  by  Archbishop  John 
F.  Dearden,  who  announced  the  Detroit  pro- 
gram May  12,  In  commendations  from  a 
number  of  sources. 

In  a  telegram  from  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  the  archbishop  was  advised: 

"As  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  let 
me  congratulate  you  and  the  archdiocese  of 
Detroit  for  announcing  the  Project  Equality 
program.  Your  commitment  to  promote 
equal  employment  opportunity  with  all  per- 
sons doing  business  with  the  archdiocese  Is 
a  major  step  forward  in  this  Nation's  effort 
to  make  available  the  blessings  of  our  land 
to  all  persons  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed.    My  very  best  wishes." 

Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  same  committee,  wired : 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  your  as- 
sociates on  the  leadership  you  are  giving  In 
the  area  of  human  rights  and  dignity 
through  Project  Equality.  As  Executive  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  I  was 
pleased  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  Tom  Gib- 
bons our  staff  personnel  and  committee  ex- 
perience to  assist  in  the  preparatory  stages 
of  this  program.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  call  on  us  as  you  move  ahead  in  your 
efforts  to  afford  equal  opportunity  to  all." 

Thomas  H.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  director  of  em- 
ployment services  for  the  National  Catholic 
Conference  for  Interracial  Justice,  was  an- 
nounced by  Archbishop  Dearden  as  the  tem- 
porary director  of  the  Detroit  program,  work- 
ing In  conjunction  with  the  archbishop's 
committee  on  human  relations.  The  arch- 
bishop's committee  is  directed  by  Father 
James  J.  Sheehan,  executive  secretary,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Mr.  Gibbons  Is  also  setting  up  the  St. 
Louis  archdiocesan  program. 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  also 
commended  Archbishop  Dearden  for  adopt- 
ing Project  Equality. 

Martin  H.  Work,  executive  director  of  the 
NCCM,  stated: 

"Permit  us  to  offer  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Michigan  Catholic  Confer- 
ence adopting  Project  Equality.  Your 
leadership  In  this  program  will  give  great 
encouragement  to  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity efforts.  Your  friends  at  NCCM  send 
best  wishes  for  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  Project  Equality  in  Detroit." 

Local  support  was  added  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  A.  Hoppe,  director  of  the  Commission 
on  Race  and  Cultural  Relations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Council  of  Churches, 
which  adopted  the  following  statement; 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Metropolitan  Detroit  Council  of 
Churches,  heartily  commends  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Detroit,  His  Excellency  Arch- 
bishop John  F.  Dearden,  the  Reverend  Father 
James  J.  Sheehan,  and  the  Michigan  Catholic 
Conference   on   the   anouncement  of  their 
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commitment  to  racial  Justice  and  equal  job 
opportunity  through  the  Project  Equality 
orocram.  Such  positive  steps  are  concrete 
examples  of  the  wise  and  just  stewardship 
of  funds  given  to  the  work  of  the  church." 

Dr.  Hopjie  said  Detroit's  Protestant 
churches  had  "talked  about  a  central  agency, 
but  we  do  not  have  a  helrarchy  to  enforce 
nondiscrimination  clauses." 

Francis  Kornegay,  president  of  United 
Church  Men,  a  vice  president  of  the  Detroit 
Council  of  Churches  and  an  official  of  the 
Detroit  Urban  League,  urged  Protestant 
groups  not  to  "drag  our  feet",  but  to  follow 
the  "impetus  from  the  Catholic  action." 

The  27th  meeting  of  the  Northern  States 
DUtrict  Conlerence  of  the  Knights  and 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter 
Claver,  meeting  in  Detroit  May  14-15,  an- 
nounced: "We  deeply  appreciate  the  wise 
leadership  of  Archbishop  John  F.  Dearden  for 
Invoking  economic  power  against  all  who  use 
discriminatory  labor  policies  in  his  arch- 
diocese." 

In  calling  on  all  clergy  and  laity  in  the 
Detroit  archdiocese  to  cooperate  with  the 
goals  of  Project  Equality.  Archbishop  Dear- 
den said: 

"We  recognize  that  we  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  ascertain  that  our  Catholic  In- 
stitutions are  hiring  in  a  moral  manner,  and 
to  be  stue  that  they  are  spending  their 
funds  in  a  moral  manner.  We  intend  to  ful- 
fill these  obligations,  so  that  the  evil  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  is  finally  eliminated, 
and  each  man  may  find  the  fulfillment  of 
his  God-given  talents  without  stigma  or 
restriction." 

BEEF  PRICES  ROCKET  UPWARD 
HERE 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sharp  rise  in  retail  prices  of  beef  in  the 
Washington  area  in  the  past  2  weeks  is 
of  great  concern  to  me.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  yesterday  that  "Wash- 
ington area  housewives  are  paying  as 
much  as  37  cents  more  a  pound  for  beef 
this  weekend  than  they  did  2  weeks  ago." 

This  appears  to  me  to  be- an  unjusti- 
fied increase  based  on  the  market  prices 
for  live  beef.  It  is  a  matter  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  great  deal  of  study. 

It  is  true  that  market  prices  of  live 
cattle  have  increased  in  recent  weeks. 
However,  a  check  shows  that  the  average 
price  of  all  weights  of  Choice  live  cattle 
at  the  Chicago  Terminal  Markets  have 
increased  only  $3.19  per  hundredweight 
or  3.19  cents  per  pound  since  the  first 
week  in  March.  The  average  price  for 
all  weights  of  Choice  live  cattle  at  Chi- 
cago during  the  first  week  of  March  was 
S24.  The  next  week  this  price  dropped 
to  $23.88.  Since  that  time  the  price  has 
gradually  increased.  The  average  price 
last  week  in  Chicago  was  $27.19. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  increase  in  the 
past  12  weeks  of  3.19  cents  per  pound  live 
weight  of  Choice  cattle.  The  average 
l.OOO-poimd  Choice  live  beef  animal  will 
yield  444  pounds  of  retail  cuts.  On  this 
oasis,  the  increased  cost  of  live  beef 
would  justify  only  a  71/2  cents  increase 
in  the  retail  price. 


I  think  this  development  indicates  the 
need  for  the  study  now  being  made  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar- 
keting. This  is  the  kind  of  market  activ- 
ity for  which  the  public  deserves  an  ex- 
planation. It  may  well  be  that  this  price 
increase  is  well  justified  but  a  detailed 
study  should  be  made  to  see  if  the  recent 
retail  price  increases  in  beef  in  this  area 
are  reasonable. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
for  Sunday,  May  23,  1965,  headlined 
"Beef  Prices  Rocket  Upward  Here"  and 
a  chart  showing  the  weekly  average 
prices  for  all  weights  of  Choice  cattle  at 
the  Chicago  Terminal  Markets  from 
March  1  through  this  past  week. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  article  and  chart  are  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  23, 

1965] 

Beef   Prices   Rocket  Upward  Here 

Washington  area  housewives  are  paying 
as  much  as  37  cents  more  a  pound  for  beef 
this  weekend  than  they  did  2  weeks  ago. 

Sirloin  steak  Is  selling  for  $1.05  a  pound  on 
sale — Choice  grade,  not  Prime.  Two  weeks 
ago  the  same  grade  sold  for  89  cents  and  68 
cents  on  sale. 

Shoppers  are  paying  59  cents  a  pound  for 
ground  chuck,  which  sold  for  53  to  58  cents 
2  weeks  ago. 

Porterhoxise  steak  Is  at  a  minimum  of  $1.19 
a  pound,  20  cents  more  than  it  was  2  weeks 
ago.  Choice  grade  rib  steaks  are  85  cents  a 
pound,  the  same  grade  that  sold  for  59  cents 
on  May  6. 

Rib  roast,  bone-In,  7-inch  cuts.  Is  selling 
for  79  cents  a  pound,  compared  with  69  cents 
2  weeks  ago. 

6 -WEEK    LAG 

Generally  speaking,  retail  meat  prices  lag 
behind  livestock  prices  by  about  6  weeks.  A 
chainstore  spokesman  refused  to  anticipate 
a  further  rise  but  he  pointed  to  recent  in- 
creases in  the  prices  for  live  beef  and  whole- 
sale carcasses. 

Donald  Seabord,  agricultural  economist  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultiu-e,  gave 
three  basic  reasons  for  the  higher  prices — 
more  people,  with  more  money  to  spend  on 
beefsteak,  and  fewer  animals  on  the  market. 

Cattle  on  feed  in  the  32  producing  States 
down  2  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  almost 
a  million  head  fewer  than  the  first  of  1965. 
Loren  H.  Osman,  special  correspondent  for 
the  Washington  Post,  reported  from  Chicago. 

When  farmers  wind  up  corn  planting,  they 
may  sell  more  steers.  The  fall's  Increased  re- 
ceipts should  bring  prices  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  price  of  pork  also  Is  on 
the  rise.  Higher  corn  prices,  plus  a  shorter 
crop  due  to  draught,  has  caused  pork  pro- 
duction to  drop  10  percent. 

CHICAGO     PRICES 

As  cattle  producers  are  moving  fewer  ani- 
mals through  the  feed  lots  and  sending 
lighter  weight  animals  to  slaughter.  Choice 
grade  steers  of  Chicago  are  selling  for  $6  a 
hundred  pounds  more  than  they  brought  in 
May  of  last  year. 

Steers  are  going  to  slaughter  now  when 
they  "make  grade,"  or  reach  the  desired  de- 
gree of  fatness.  The  reason  for  lighter 
weight  steers,  according  to  Seabord,  Is  that 
the  animals  cost  more  to  feed  when  they 
become  heavy,  and  the  prices  for  both  types 
was  approximately  the  same  in  1963  and  early 
1964. 

Clarence  Adamy,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
expects  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices  will  be 
reflected  In  fewer  retail  beef  specials.  He 
said  In  a  stable  year,  the  average  chainstore 
would  have  18  to  20  specials  on  a  variety  of 


cuts.  He  said  in  1963-64,  a  "depressed  year 
for  beef  prices,"  the  average  store  held  34  to 
37  specials. 

Prices  of  all  fresh  food  have  moved  up  in 
the  last  3  weeks.  Osman  reported.  The 
higher  cost  of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  blamed 
on  a  labor  shortage  in  harvest  fields  because 
of  the  end  of  the  bracero  program. 
Average  weekly  prices  at  Chicago  for  all 
weights  of  Choice  beef 

March  1965: 

1st  week $24.00 

2d  week 23.88 

3d  week 24.  32 

4th  week 24.  66 

April  1965: 

1st  week 24.70 

2d  week 25.  49 

3d  week 25.  47 

4th  week- 25.  75 

5th  week 25.80 

May  1965: 

1st  week 26.24 

2d  week -  26.  66 

3d  week 27. 19 
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PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    PROCLAIMS 
SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proclaimed  May  23-29 
as  National  Small  Business  Week.  This 
is  in  recognition  of  the  major  role  played 
by  small  firms  in  the  national  economy. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
March  1929,  you  could  hardly  find  a  ref- 
erence to  small  business  anywhere.  You 
could  look  in  Grovernment  publications, 
industry  publications,  and  even  the  tele- 
phone book  and  not  find  even  a  mention 
of  the  term  "small  business."  Through- 
out all  the  ensuing  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  us  here  in  Congress  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  struggle  of  the 
small  businessman  to  survive,  to  make  a 
decent  living,  and  to  contribute  to  our 
competitive  economic  system.  Land- 
mark legislation  has  been  enacted  to  this 
end,  and  small  business  is  managing  to 
stay  afloat. 

To  the  extent  that  this  is  true.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  like  to  think  is  partly  the 
result  of  those  of  us  in  this  House  who 
through  many,  many  years  have  main- 
tained an  unswerving  faith  in  small 
business  and  what  it  means  to  America. 
Today,  in  contrast  to  the  early  days,  you 
hardly  find  a  Government  or  industry 
publication  or  reference  book  that  does 
not  mention  a  small  business  organiza- 
tion, association,  or  concern.  This  is  all 
to  the  good  and  is  especially  gratifying 
to  those  of  us  who  look  upon  small  busi- 
ness as  much  more  than  just  balance 
sheets  and  income  statements. 

THE  CONTRIBUTION   OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO 
AMERICAN    LIFE 

In  his  proclamation.  President  John- 
son said: 

The  Nation's  small  businesses  contribute 
significantly  to  the  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
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and  to  the  defense  of  freedom  •  •  •.  Small 
business  holds  open  the  door  of  opportunity 
and  enriches  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and 
stimulates  our  economic  growth. 

There  are  4.66  million  small  businesses 
in  the  Nation.  They  represent  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  businesses  in  num- 
ber. They  provide  a  livelihood  for  75 
million  Americans.  They  employ  40  per- 
cent of  our  working  force.  They  account 
for  more  than  70  percent  of  the  Nation's 
dollar  voUune  in  construction,  in  retail 
and  wholesale  sales,  and  in  services,  and 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  value  pro- 
duced through  manufacturing. 

But  small  business  is  more  than  just 
a  few  interesting  statistics.  Small  busi- 
ness plays  another  equally  significant 
role.  This  is  the  relationship  between 
small  business  and  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure. 

Small  business  provides  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  indi- 
vidual initiative.  It  opens  a  route  to- 
ward economic  achievement  and  secu- 
rity. Thus,  small  business  encourages 
the  industrious  and  the  ambitious  to 
succeed.  Small  business  brings  out  the 
traditional  American  virtues  and  values 
such  as  self-reliance,  self-improvement, 
hard  work,  thrift,  and.  last  but  not  least, 
competitive  freedom  of  enterprise. 

To  the  community,  small  business 
contributes  a  very  great  deal.  It  pro- 
vides a  reservoir  of  local  civic  leader- 
ship. Small  business  is  a  stabilizing 
force;  it  supports  law  and  order  and 
moral  values,  and  at  the  same  time 
strives  for  progress  and  improvement  in 
all  facets  of  American  life. 

President  Johnson  last  August  at  a 
White  House  meeting  with  small  busi- 
nessmen put  it  well: 

Every  American  community — 

He  said- 
draws  Its  base  of  leadership,  its  stability,  its 
continuity,  and  its  drive  for  progress  from 
responsible  and  progressive  small  business- 
men. 

None  of  our  great  American  institu- 
tions is  more  closely  woven  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fabric  of  our  civiliza- 
tion than  is  small  business.  The  back- 
bone of  the  American  economic  system 
stems  from  the  welfare  of  the  country's 
small  business  community.  Small  busi- 
ness constitutes  the  base  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  suggestion  that  Small  Busi- 
ness Week  might  be  more  aptly  called 
Free  Enterprise  Week.  Where  else  does 
one  actually  find  free  enterprise  today 
but  in  small  business,  the  small  enter- 
prise, owned  and  operated  by  a  local 
merchant,  a  family  farmer,  or  a  profes- 
sional man  or  skilled  artisan. 

StrPERCONCENTRATION — A  THREAT  TO  FREE 

EJfTERPTtlSZ 

One  certainly  does  not  find  free  enter- 
prise among  our  giant  corporations.  No 
doubt,  these  behemoths  have  contributed 
toward  the  creation  of  our  present  system 
for  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services 
and,  in  many  cases,  to  worthwhile  com- 
munity projects.  But,  while  making  a 
material  contribution,  big  business  has 
wrought  a  drastic  change  in  our  eco- 


nomic and  social  system  in  America  and, 
in  my  opinion,  has  undermined  and 
weakened  may  of  the  traditional  values 
that  we  have  long  held  dear. 

Free  enterprise,  as  I  see  it,  and  as  most 
will  agree,  is  the  employment  of  pri- 
vately owned  assets — either  property  or 
labor,  or  both — in  a  freely  competitive 
economy  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
wealth.  Obviously,  only  in  such  an  en- 
vironment can  individualism,  initiative, 
and  creativity  truly  prosper. 

Certainly  big  business  as  we  know  it 
is  not  free  enterprise.  Where  you  have 
an  industry  or  a  market  completely  dom- 
inated by  a  few  large  companies  owned 
by  a  scattering  of  stockholders  who  have 
no  effective  voice  in  their  company's 
management,  then  you  do  not  have  free 
enterprise.  You  may  have  something 
else,  but  it  is  not  free  enterprise,  it  is 
capital  collectivism.  It  is  not  free  enter- 
prise because  the  two  primary  elements 
of  free  enterprise  are  absent.  These  are. 
as  I  mentioned,  owner-management  and 
free  competition. 

Unfortunately,  the  trend  in  this  cent- 
ury has  been  toward  greater  and  greater 
concentration  of  economic  wealth  and 
power — and  in  most  all  industries,  too. 

In  1962.  the  100  largest  manufactur- 
ing corporations  had  45  percent  of  the 
total  assets  of  all  manufacturers;  the 
4  largest  manufacturers  of  motor  vehi- 
cles received  90  percent  of  their  in- 
dustry's profits;  the  four  largest  tobacco 
companies  owned  71  percent  of  their  in- 
dustrj-'s  assets ;  the  4  largest  dairy  prod- 
ucts manufacturers  enjoyed  74  percent  of 
that  industry's  profits;  in  1958,  the  4 
largest  firms  had  69  percent  of  the  cane 
sugar  refining  market;  79  percent  in  cig- 
arettes; 80  percent  in  tin  cans ;  87  percent 
in  copper;  95  percent  in  farm  imple- 
ments; 74  percent  in  railroad  cars;  72 
percent  in  rubber,  and  the  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

But  superconcentration  is  not  limited 
to  manufacturing.  In  1959.  82  percent 
of  all  bank  deposits  and  loans  in  metro- 
politan Los  Angeles  were  in  four  banks, 
and  four  banks  had  66  percent  of  all  bank 
deposits  in  the  entire  State  of  California. 
In  1961.  four  banks  had  80  percent  of 
Milwaukee  bank  assets.  70  percent  of  all 
Chicago  bank  loans.  70  percent  of  all 
New  York  City  bank  deposits,  and  at 
present  four  banks  control  nearly  94 
percent  of  Arizona's  total  bank  assets. 

In  the  1920's  there  were  over  30,000 
banks  in  the  United  States.  Today 
there  are  less  than  15.000:  the  large 
banks  have  gobbled  up  the  small. 

As  recently  as  1940,  we  had  6.3  million 
farms;  today  there  are  only  3.5  million. 
Of  these  farms,  1  million,  or  27  percent, 
control  78  percent  of  sales  of  fai-m  prod- 
ucts. These  are  the  big  corporate 
farms — the  corporate  collectives.  No 
wonder  farms  are  getting  fewer  but 
larger  as  the  monopolistic  farm  corpora- 
tions are  driving  the  family  farmer  off 
his  land.  Every  year  125.000  farms, 
most  of  them  small,  disappear.  About 
80  percent  of  Government  assistance 
goes  to  the  big.  successful  farms,  while 
the  other  20  percent  is  thinly  spread 
among  the  remaining  2'2  million  family 
farms.    Free  enterprise  in  agriculture  is 


rapidly  disappearing  as  the  corporate 
collective  farm  squeezes  the  little  farm 
out. 

TRADITIONAL    FEAR    OF    MONOPOLY    IN    AMERICA 

In  the  Anglo-American  societies,  con- 
centration of  economic  power  has  al- 
ways been  feared.  The  fears  were  of 
increasing  political  power  by  burgeon- 
ing business  concentrations  and  the  fear 
of  monopolies — the  exact  opposite  of  free 
enterprise  in  a  free  society. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  "The  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  said  in  the  same  year  that 
the  Declai-ation  of  Independence  was 
signed: 

People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  to- 
gether, even  in  merriment  and  diversion,  but 
tlie  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise 
prices  *  •  •.  The  price  of  monopoly  is  upon 
every  occasion  the  highest  which  can  be  got, 
the  highest  which  can  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  buyers. 

I  hardly  need  remind  Members  of  the 
electrical  equipment  price-fixing  scandal 
and  the  Minnesota  banking  scandal  of 
recent  years  as  just  two  examples  of 
Adam  Smith's  wisdom. 

It  was  only  natural  then  that  goveni- 
ment,  both  English  and  American,  felt 
it  necessary  to  control  conx)rations  in 
order  to  protect  the  public.  In  1818,  for 
example,  Massachusetts  granted  a  cor- 
porate charter  for  a  flour  mill,  but 
limited  its  total  assets  to  $50,000.  The 
next  25  years  brought  fortli  many  new 
corporations  in  America,  but  practically 
all  were  severely  restricted  in  their 
powers;  our  forefathei-s  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  allowing  these  fic- 
titious collective  persons  to  roam  the 
world,  possessing  indefinite  wealth,  or  to 
dominate  the  commercial  and  industrial 
scene.  But  as  the  great  industrial 
revolution  progressed,  lawyers  and  poli- 
ticians in  alliance  with  businessmen  suc- 
ceeded in  the  passage  of  general  incor- 
poration laws  by  the  States  to  allow 
unlimited  growth  and  unrestricted  scope 
to  corporate  operations.  The  big  corpo- 
ration thus  was  able  to  elbow  its  way  to 
economic  dominance.  And.  we  all  know 
that  they  have  been  very  active  in  poll- 
tics  ever  since.  I  might  mention  that 
it  was  just  about  the  same  time  that  the 
big  corporations  were  emerging  and  the 
•robber  barons"  of  finance  and  industry 
were  in  their  heyday  that  the  first  Gov- 
ernment regulatory  bureau  was  estab- 
lished, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1887. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  though  not  all  big 
businessmen  engage  in  monopolistic 
practices  all  the  time,  big  businesses 
usually  possess  monopolistic  power  and 
too  often  use  it. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  CAN  COMPETE  IF  GIVEN  * 
FAIR    CHANCE 

Now  we  all  agree  that  it  is  not  always 
necessary  for  a  company  to  be  big  m 
order  to  be  efficient.  A  small  company 
can  be  efficient.  In  what  degree  the  20tn 
century  increase  in  productivity  was  due 
to  economic  concentration  and  in  what 
degree  in  spite  of  it  is  still  an  unsettled 
question.  One  thing  is  certain  with  re- 
gard to  economies  of  scale,  the  saying 
that  "the  bigger  the  better"  is  just  folK- 
lore,  a  myth.    Big  businesses,  for  all  their 
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rpsources.  cannot  rival  resourcefulness 
ond  initiative  of  many  independent  and 
competing  companies,  particularly  when 
fhe  little  fellow  is  lucky  enough  to  get 
fldeouate  financing.  Unfortunately,  ade- 
nuaie  credit  at  reasonable  interest  rates 
k  too  often  hard  to  come  by  for  the  small 
business.  This  is  where  the  banks  have 
faUen  down  on  the  job.  In  our  monetary 
svstem.  private  commercial  banks  have 
been  given  a  franchise,  yes,  a  monopoly, 
in  the  creation  of  money.  I  challenge 
whether  that  franchise  is  exercised  with 
the  public  interest  always  in  mind.  The 
banks  have  also  pretty  much  abandoned 
the  family  farmer.  In  both  cases,  the 
Government  has  had  to  step  in— not  just 
to  save  smaller  entities,  but  to  save  a  way 
of  life  that  we  in  America  refuse  to 
let  die. 

To  summarize  then: 

First.  Big  businesses  often  possess  and 
use  monopoly  power. 

Second.  Big  businesses  weaken  the  po- 
litical support  for  a  private  enterprise 
sj'stem. 

Third.  Big  businesses  are  not  appreci- 
ably more  efficient  or  enterprising  than 
many  smaller  businesses. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  businesses 
particularly  in  the  public  utility  field,  are 
necessarily  very  large. 

CONGRESS   HAS    BEEN    ALERT    TO    THE   THREAT   TO 
FREE     ENTERPRISE     BY     MONOPOLY 

Fortunately,  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  always  been  alert  to  the 
dangers  to  our  free  society  presented  by 
the  accumulation  of  economic  power  in 
a  few  hands.    The  passage  of  laws  to 
protect  and  preserve  free  entei-prise — 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  in  1914,  the 
Clayton    Anti-Trust    Act    in    1914.    the 
RDbinson-Patman  Act  in  1936,  and  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act  in    1950— reflected 
Congress  fear  of  the  political  power  that 
might  be  wielded  by  our  largest  corpora- 
tions; fear  of  the  inability  of  the  small 
businessman  to  survive  and  prosper  in 
an  economy  dominated  by  huge  corpo- 
rate structures.     There  were  other  fears 
behind  the  actions  Congress  took:  fear 
of  the  tendency  of  big  business,  as  it 
grows  bigger,  to  produce  countervailing 
bigness:  fear  of  the  tendency  of  the  very 
large  busine.-^s  units  to  respond  only  to 
mass  consumer  demand,  thus  reducing 
choices  available  in  a  society  which  has 
traditionally   valued   diversity;    fear   of 
corporate  bigness  destroying  individual 
initiative  and  substituting  in  its  stead 
the  motivations  of  the  organization  man. 
Finally,  and  most  important  of  all.  Con- 
gress dedication  to  antitrust  goals  as  a 
means  of  preserving  our  way  of  life  has 
always   rested   on   its   recognition   that 
concentration  of  industrial  power  may 
lead  to  the  police  state. 

And,  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
the  most  recent  Republican  occupant  of 
the  White  House  recognized  this  danger, 
though  most  members  of  his  party  are 
mere  spokesmen  for  the  big  business, 
anti-free-comnetition  forces.  President 
Eisenhower  stated  In  his  farewell  address 
on  January  18. 1961: 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
euard  aeainst  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted mfluence  by  the  military-Industrial 
complex.    The  potential  for  the  disastrous 


rise    of    misplaced    power    exists    and    will 
persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  com- 
bination endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing 
for  granted. 

PRESENT    EFFORT    BY    SOME    TO    WEAKEN    ANTI- 
MONOPOLY    LAWS    AND    FREE    ENTERPRISE 

At  this  very  moment  these  forces  are 
lobbying  hard  to  weaken  small  business 
and  our  free  enterprise  system  by  a  bill 
that  would,  in  effect,  exempt  an  entire 
industry  from  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
thus  open  the  door  to  wholesale  exemp- 
tions for  other  industries  equally  well- 
organized.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
American  Bankers  Association-sponsored 
bill  to  keep  the  Justice  Department  out 
of  bank  mergers  entirely  and  to  leave 
merger  approval  to  the  banking  agencies. 
In  my  books,  that  is  like  sending  the 
goose  to  guard  the  shelled  corn.  "What 
these  people  want  is  a  blank  check  to  en- 
gage in  conduct  that  can  mean  a  jail  sen- 
tence for  a  businessman  who  is  not  a 
big  banker. 

While  I  personally  do  not  favor  this 
bill,  the  executive  director  of  the  ABA 
the  other  day  glibly  predicted  its  enact- 
ment this  year.  And,  he  may  be  100  per- 
cent right,  because  the  big  bankers  lobby 
usually  has  its  way  on  Capitol  Hill. 
What  this  means  for  the  smaller,  inde- 
pendent banker  I  do  not  know.  I  fear 
that  if  this  bill  passes,  the  independent 
banker  will  go  the  way  of  the  independ- 
ent farmer.  Already,  the  number  of  in- 
dependent banks  has  been  halved  since  I 
first  came  to  Congress. 

WISE    MONETARY    POLICIES    ALSO    NECESSARY    TO 
SAVE    FREE    ENTERPRISE 

But  important  as  antimonopoly  laws 
are  to  free  enterprise,  nothing  can  save 
the  small  businessman  unless  he  can  get 
adequate  credit  to  finance  his  business 
at  interest  rates  that  are  reasonable. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  con- 
trols interest  rates  certainly  cannot  be 
accused  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
small  business  interests.  They  are  en- 
tirely innocent  of  such  a  charge.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Fed's  perennial  tight  money  policies, 
in  addition  to  causing  periodic  recessions, 
have  almost  been  the  ruin  of  the  real 
free  enterpriser,  the  small  businessman. 
Thus,  Government  has  had  to  step  in  and 
create  a  Farm  Credit  Administration,  a 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  a 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and.  of 
course,  a  Small  Business  Administration. 
Also,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation  years  ago, 
and  numerous  other  agencies  to  provide 
credit  to  worthy  risks  where  others  had 
failed  to  respond  to  legitimate  needs. 

Adequate  credit  for  small  business  is 
vital  to  our  economic  health.  As  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  small  business  em- 
ploys a  whopping  40  percent  of  our  work- 
ing force.  Without  a  healthy  small-busi- 
ness community,  we  cannot  have  a  pros- 
perous economy.  As  Sylvia  Porter  stated 
here  in  Washington  recently,  recession 
and  inflation  are  man-made.  Inflation 
is  usually  the  result  of  unwise  fiscal  poli- 
cies during  a  period  of  extreme  imbal- 
ances in  supply  and  demand,  whereas  re- 
cessions are  almost  always  caused  to  a 
substantial  degree  by  unwise  tight-money 


policies.  But  the  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  so-called  business 
cycle  is  man-made,  and  we  must  be  al- 
ways aware  of  the  sensitive  financial 
needs  of  small  businesses  which  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  other  larger  fi- 
nancial and  nonfinancial  institutions  for 
operating  capital  and  other  services. 

If  small  businesses  were  assured  ade- 
quate credit  at  all  times,  I  am  sure  that 
recessions  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
that  government  would  hot  have  to  be  so 
large  and  that  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— what  remains  of  it — would  survive. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

What  I  have  said  here  today  can  be 
summarized  this  way.  Small  business 
is  of  inestimable  economic  importance  to 
America.  Small  business  represents 
most  all  the  values  that  Americans  have 
traditionally  respected  and  cherished. 
Small  business  is  threatened,  today  as  in 
the  past,  by  the  powerful,  monopolistic 
forces  of  big  business,  which  unwittingly 
or  not  would  see  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem destroyed.  If  these  forces  succeed, 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will  live 
to  see  the  establishment  of  a  corporate 
state  in  America.  Wise  antimonopoly 
and  wise  monetary  policies  must  be  rig- 
orously followed  to  promote  and  protect 
small  business  and  free  enteprise.  Pres- 
ervation of  healthy  competition  by  small 
business  within  every  industry  is  essen- 
tial for  the  preservation  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  liberal-individualistic  soci- 
ety of  which  it  is  an  integral  part. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  observing 
National  Small  Business  Week  May*  23- 
29.  

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MAGNIFICENT 
YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  Congi-ess.  President  Johnson, 
speaking  on  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
goals  of  the  Great  Society,  declared  im- 
conditional  war  on  poverty. 

In  the  next  30  days  some  2  million 
boys  and  girls,  16  through  21  years  of 
age,  will  be  stepping  into  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nation's  labor  force.  For 
many,  it  will  be  the  first  venture  into  the 
workaday  world  most  of  us  have  come 
to  know  so  well.  For  others,  it  will  be 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth 
quest  for  summer  jobs  to  help  them 
through  the  coming  school  year,  or 
permanent  employment  launching  them 
on  a  lifetime  career. 

About  half  of  these  young  Americans 
will  be  taking  their  first  big  step  toward : 
independence,  toward  economic  self-re- 
liance. The  balance  will  be  seeking  tem- 
porary summer  employment,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  money  they  earn  will  de- 
termine their  ability  to  continue  their 
education. 

What  these  young  people  find  when 
they  step  from  the  classrooms  to  the 
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employment  agencies — a  job  or  unem- 
ployment— can  have  a  significant  and 
lasting  effect  on  their  future  and  the  fu- 
ture and  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation. 

If  these  youngsters,  whether  they  are 
seeking  only  temporary  summer  jobs  or 
their  first  full-time  employment  opportu- 
nity, fail  to  find  work,  the  situation  can 
readily  produce  many  immediate  as  well 
as  long  range  consequences. 

The  situation  is  more  serious  this  year 
than  even  before  because  this  is  the  first 
year  that  our  labor  force  will  feel  the 
full  impact  of  the  postwar  baby  crop  of 
the  late  forties. 

To  meet,  head  on.  the  problems  posed 
by  this  tremendous  flood  into  the  labor 
stream.  President  Johnson  recently  an- 
nounced a  special  youth  opportunity 
campaign,  specifically  directed  at  creat- 
ing job  opportunities  for  the  young  men 
and  women  entering  the  labor  force  this 
June. 

In  his  announcement  the  President  de- 
clared: 

We  can.  In  my  Judgment,  increase  by  at 
least  half  a  million  the  work  and  training 
opportunities  this  summer  for  these  boys 
and  girls — in  a  way  that  is  good  for  them  and 
good  business  for  all  of  us. 

The  President  has  directed  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  to  find 
meaningful  work  or  training  opportu- 
nities for  at  least  1  extra  trainee  for 
every  100  employees  now  on  the  payroll. 
He  has  also  called  on  the  Governor  of 
every  State  and  the  mayors  of  each  city 
with  a  population  of  over  10.000  to  try 
working  out  a  trainee  employment  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  one  he  has  or- 
dered for  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

These,  of  com  it.  would  not  be  enough 
in  themselves,  to  meet  the  great  needs  of 
the  Nation's  youth  this  year.  It  will 
require  the  full  support  and  cooperation 
of  private  employers,  labor  unions,  trade 
associations,  churches,  colleges,  and  other 
large  organizations. 

And,  this  is  as  it  should  be,  private  in- 
dustry, not  the  government  supplying  the 
necessarj-  employment  opportunities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  ever  growing 
papulation  and  its  youth. 

The  President  has  called  on  private  in- 
dustry to  institute  programs  of  trainee 
employment  similar  to  those  being 
worked  out  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies.  The  success  of  the 
entire  campaign,  however,  will  depend  on 
these  work-training  opportunities  being 
extra  Jobs  over  and  above  those  which 
would  normally  be  offered.  If,  under  this 
program,  these  job  opportimlties  simply 
replace  regular  emplo3mient  opportu- 
nities, nothing  has  been  gained. 

It  is  good,  it  is  important,  that  young 
Americans  who  want  to  work  during 
their  summer  vacations,  be  given  the  op- 
portunity. The  work  habits,  the  experi- 
ence these  opporttuiities  can  provide  the 
future  growth  of  these  boys  and  girls  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  overall  war  on  poverty. 

Training  and  education  are  the  great- 
est tools  we  have  with  which  to  combat 
poverty  for  it  is  lack  of  education  and 
work-training  which  result  in  unemploy- 
ment and  in  turn  cause  poverty. 


As  tlie  President  said  in  announcing 
this  campaign: 

In  the  depression  of  the  1930'b  we  gave 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  this 
kind  of  extra  chance.  I  aslc  that  today,  at 
the  height  of  our  prosperity,  we  act  with 
equal  magnificence. 

I  now  include  in  my  remarks  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  situation  that  I  have  been 
discussing. 

I  also  include  a  letter,  and  an  en- 
closure from  the  White  House,  which 
was  sent  by  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  900.000  employers  today. 
Pact   Sheet 

More  than  2  million  American  boys  and 
girls  16  through  21  years  old  will  not  be  able 
to  find  work  this  summer  without  help. 

President  Johnson  on  May  23  launched  the 
youtii  opportxinlty  campaign  to  provide  work 
and  training  experience  for  as  many  of  these 
youag  people  us  js  possible. 

The  far-reaching  campaign  seeks  to  place 
these  16-  through  21 -year-olds  In  Jobs  with 
Federal.  State  and  local  agencies.  prU-ate 
firms  and  other  organizations. 

The  need  for  the  program  derives  from  the 
tremendous  influx  this  year  of  the  postwar 
baby  crop  and  the  fact  that  half  of  America's 
unemployed  next  month  will  be  in  this  age 
group. 

Highlights  of  the  Presidents  proposals  are: 

Federal  agencies  find  work  or  training  op- 
portunities for  1  extra  trainee  for  every  100 
persons  now  employed  (emplo>-ment  poten- 
tial 23.000). 

Extension  of  the  neighborhood  youth  corps 
for  an  additional  50.000  boys  and  girls. 

Governors  of  each  State  and  mayors  of 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  10.000  con- 
sider a  trainee  employment  program  similar 
to  that  of  the  Federal  Government  (employ- 
ment potential  30.000) . 

The  620,000  private  firms  employing  from 
10  to  100  workers  consider  taking  on  au  extra 
summer  trainee. 

The  60,000  largest  employers  add  1  extra 
trainee  for  each  100  employees  ( empIo3rment 
potential  250,000) . 

Large  organizations  like  labor  unions,  trade 
.associations,  churches  and  colleges  make  sim- 
ilar efforts  (employment  potential  25.000  to 
50.000) . 

To  get  the  program  underway,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  cooperation  of  all  levels  of 
government,  private  firms  and  organizations, 
colleges  and  high  schools. 

He  said  the  program  "will  be  worthwhile 
only  if  it  means  extra  work-training  oppor- 
tunities, and  above  those  which  would  nor- 
miUv  be  offered." 

"This  is  only  one  part  of  the  broader  at- 
tempt to  assure  full  employment  opportunity 
in  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965.  the  number  of 
18-  and  19-ycar-olds  alone  in  our  work 
force  will  increase  more  than  it  did  in  the 
entire  decade  of  the  1950's.  From  1950  to 
1960  the  total  number  in  this  age  group 
in  the  labor  force  rose  by  300.000.  In 
1965  alone,  it  will  soar  by  600,000  from 
3.4  to  4  million. 

The  aforementioned  letter  and  White 
House  enclosure  follow : 

The  SECBirrART  of  Commescz, 
Washington,  DC.  May  23. 1965. 

Open  Letter  to  EMPtoTEsa:  The  President 
has  asked  that  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  employers  join  forces 
this  sununer  In  an  Investment  program  in 
the  Nation's  youth. 

There  Is  enclosed  an  explanation  of  the 
youth  opportunity  campaign  launched  on 
May  23.  Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  work  and 
training  experience  this  summer  for  as  many 


as  possible  of  th«  2  million  of  our  boys  and 
girls — 16  through  21  years  of  age— who  wui 
look  for  work  with  little  hope  of  finding  it 
With  half  of  our  summer  unemploj-ment 
comprised  of  this  age  group  and  with  al- 
most a  million  of  these  young  Americans 
seeking  to  take  their  first  step  in  career 
employment,  the  situation  is  more  serious 
than  ever  before. 

This  is  a  Job  that  cannot  be  done  by  Gov- 
ernment, whether  Federal,  State  or  local 
or  by  private  employers,  alone,  it  requires 
the  Joint  and  concerted  effort  of  all.  with 
such  a  combined  drive  we  hope  to  increase 
the  work  and  training  opportunities  this 
summer  for  these  boys  and  girls— In  a  way 
that  is  good  T6r  them  and  good  business  for 
all  of  us.  If  private  employers  make  this 
effort  with  enthusiasm,  over  half  a  million 
Job  opportunities  will  be  provided  with  no 
undue  burden  on  any  one  employer. 

Our  combined  efforts  In  this  program  will 
pay  dividends  of  permanent  value  for  our 
young  people  and  for  the  Nation.  The  per- 
sonal satisfaction  resulting  from  your  par- 
ticipation will  be  Immeasurable. 

We  hope  that  as  many  private  employ- 
ers as  possible  can  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  taking  on  one  or  more  extra  young 
workers  this  summer.  If  you  can  do  this. 
we  would  appreciate  your  advising  us  of 
your  action  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign 
Unit.  Washington.  D.C. 

The  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  also  been  marshalled  under  the  Vice 
President  to  advance  and  Implement  the 
program.  The  facilities  of  the  Federal-State 
Employment  Service  System  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  assist  employers  and 
organizations  by  listing  Job  opportunities 
furnished  by  employers  and  establishing 
special  youth  opportunity  registers  for  young 
people  eager  to  work.  Please  get  In  touch 
with  your  local  State  employment  service 
office  if  you  feel  you  can  use  this  assistance. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  cooperation  and 
support. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  T.  Connor. 
I  Secretary  of  Commerce 

YorTH     OPPORTtNITY     CAMPAIGN     STATEMENT 

BY  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Next  month.  In  Jime.  when  school  Is  out, 
over  2  million  American  boys  and  girls— 16 
through  21  years  old — will  look  for  work  and 
won't  be  able  to  find  It. 

Some  of  these  2  million  will  be  looking 
only  for  temporary  summer  jobs.  But  get- 
ting those  Jobs  may  be  the  difference  between 
being  able  to  go  back  to  school  or  not  going 
back.  I  think  It  Is  good  for  America  to  put 
boys  and  girls  to  work  in  the  summer  when 
they  really  want  to  work — and  bad  for  them 
when  they  are  denied  the  chance. 

Almost  a  million  of  these  young  Americans 
will  be  tr3rlng  to  find  their  places  in  life,  try- 
ing to  become  Independent,  self-sufficient. 

This  situation  is  more  serious  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

This  Is  the  year  moet  of  the  postwar  bahy 
crop  of  the  late  1940's  Is  entering  the  labor 
force. 

Half  of  our  unemployment  next  month 
win  be  In  this  16-  through  21-year-old  group. 

Last  month  I  asked  the  Vice  President  to 
chair  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Employment, 
consisting  of  Secretaries  McNamara.  Connor. 
and  Wlrtz  and  NASA  Administrator  Webb. 
Trova.  their  deliberations,  recommendations 
have  been  made  to  me  and  I  now  am  an- 
nouncing a  special  youth  opportunity  cam- 
paign. 

We  can.  In  my  Judgment,  Increase  by  at 
leaat  half  a  million  the  work  and  training 
opportunities  this  summer  for  these  boys 
and  girls — in  a  way  that  Is  good  for  them  and 
good  business  for  all  of  ub. 
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A.    THE    FEDERAL    COVEINMENT'S    ROLE 

I  am  directing  the  Oovernment  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  make  every  effort  to 
find  meaningful  work  or  training  opportuni- 
ties this  summer  for  1  extra  trainee  for 
every  100  employees  on  their  present  pay- 
rolls. 

This  is  to  be  done,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  field  offices  and  installations  around  the 
country. 

Tliese  opportunities  will  be  given,  so  far 
as  this  Is  practicable,  to  boys  and  girls  16 
through  21  who  nee<i  them  the  most  because 
of  economic  or  eduactlonal  disadvantages. 

There  is  a  potential  employment  here  of 
25,000  trainees. 

I  am  also  directing  a  reallocation  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  funds  to  permit  an 
extension  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  this  summer  to  an  additional  50.000 
boys  and  girls. 

Programs  covering  more  than  this  number 
have  already  been  submitted  by  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  all  of  the  States. 

I  am  asking  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
50  States,  and  the  mayor  of  each  city  with 
a  population  of  over  10.000  to  consider 
whether  a  trainee  employment  program  like 
the  one  we  are  working  out  for  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  possible  and  practicable. 
One  percent  of  the  number  of  their  em- 
ployees would  be  30,000. 

B.    THE    PRIVATE    EMPLOYER'S    ROLE 

I  hope  and  believe  that  private  employers 
wiH-TOoperate  in  this  program. 

There  are  620,000  firms  m  this  country 
which  employ  from  10  to  100  workers.  I 
hope  that  at  least  half  of  these  firms  will 
agree  to  take  on  one  extra  summer  trainee. 

There  are  60,000  larger  plants,  employing 
over  25  million  people.  If  each  of  them  will 
add  1  extra  summer  trainee  for  each  100 
employees,  this  will  mean  another  250,000 
trainees. 

I  hope  other  large  organizations — labor 
unions,  trade  associations,  churches,  col- 
leges— will  make  a  similar  effort.  This  could 
mean  another  25.000  to  50,000  trainees. 

This  program  will  be  worthwhile  only  If 
it  means  extra  work-training  opportunities, 
over  and  above  those  which  would  normally 
be  offered.  It  would  be  worthless,  or  worse, 
if  this  program  only  replaced  regular  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

C.    TASK    FORCE    APPOINTMENT 

I  am  asking  the  Vice  President  to  chair 
a  task  force  to  work  out  the  details  of  this 
program.  This  task  force  will  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  business  and 
labor  organlzatlona. 

D.     IMMEDIATE     ACTION     PROPOSALS 

In  the  meantime,  and  so  this  program 
can  get  started  Immediately,  I  am  asking 
that  these  things  be  done: 

1.  That  all  private  employers  who  are  dis- 
posed to  do  so  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments Immediately  for  taking  on  one  or 
more  extra  trainees  this  summer. 

If  advice  of  this  action,  Including  the 
name  of  the  trainee.  Is  given  by  mall  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Campaign  Unit,  Washington,  D.C,  it 
will  be  appropriately  acknowledged. 

2.  That  all  other  private  employers  and 
organizations  who  are  willing  to  cooperate 
In  this  program  so  advise  the  nearest  State 
employment  oflace. 

3.  That  all  State  employment  offices  be  ad- 
vised, through  the  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
to  establish  special  youth  opportunity  regis- 
ters for  this  special  summer  program. 

4.  That  all  boys  and  girls  16  through  21 
who  want  to  work  this  sununer  and  who 
don't  have  Jobs  get  In  touch  immediately 
with  the  nearest  Employment  Service  office. 


If  this  is  dlfBcult,  write  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Youth  Opi>ortunlty  Campaign  Unit, 
Washington,  D.C. 

It  must  be  clear  that  we  cannot  and  do 
not  assure  all  boys  and  girls  work  this  sum- 
mer.   We  win  do  the  best  we  can. 

In  the  depression  of  the  1930's  we  gave 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  this 
kind  of  extra  chance  through  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  We  acted  then  from 
the  desperation  borne  of  national  economic 
distress.  I  ask  that  today,  at  the  height  of 
our  prosperity,  we  act  with  equal  magnifi- 
cence. A  boy  or  girl  who  wants  a  chance 
to  work  and  who  Is  denied  It  costs  this  coun- 
try what  it  cannot  aifford. 

This  Is  only  one  part  of  the  broader  at- 
tempt to  assure  full  emplojmient  opportunity 
In  America. 

The  16-  through  21-year-old  group  will 
represent,  however,  half  of  our  unemploy- 
ment next  month.  This  Is  a  special  problem 
resulting  from  the  entry  into  the  work  force 
this  year  of  so  many  of  the  postwar  baby 
crop.    It  demands  special  attention. 


AMNESTY  FOR  FIRST  OFFENDERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is  recognized 

for  15  minutes^ 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
title  28,  United  State  Code,  to  provide 
amnesty  for  first  offenders  under  Federal 
criminal  law.  This  bill  would  provide 
amnesty,  under  certain  stated  conditions, 
to  certain  criminal  first  offenders  and 
allow  them  to  return  to  their  otherwise 
lawful  place  in  society  without  the 
stigma  of  a  conviction.  It  would  apply  to 
youthful  offenders  as  well. 

Under  this  legislation  a  first  offender — 
as  defined — who  after  completion  of  his 
sentence  and  vho  shall  not  be  convicted 
of  a  crime  or  offense  of  moral  turpi- 
tude— as  defined— during  a  designated 
probationary  period  set  forth  in  the  stat- 
ute, shall  be  considered  automatically 
amnestied  and  issued  a  certificate  of  am- 
nesty by  the  couit  of  original  conviction 
upon  filing  an  affidavit  that  he  has  not 
been  since  convicted,  adjudicated,  ar- 
rested, or  informed  against  in  any  court. 
As  a  result  of  the  amnesty,  the  judgment 
of  conviction  shall  be  annulled  and  ex- 
punged without  need  of  a  pardon  and 
the  amnestied  individual  would  have  his 
rights  restored  and  guarded  by  the  stat- 
ute, not  be  subject  to  the  ignominy  of 
answering  questions  as  to  his  conviction 
or  arrest  and  thus  be  deprived  of  a  live- 
lihood he  would  otherwise  be  qualified 
for. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  loss  of 
regained  status  and  rights,  should  the 
amnestied  first  offender  thereafter  be 
convicted  of  any  crime  of  moral  turpi- 
tude, knowingly  consorting  with  crim- 
inals, disorderly  conduct,  or  vagi'ancy— 
all  as  defined. 

This  bill  is  an  example  of  constructive 
legislation  which  should  be  supported 
vigorously  for  both  its  social  and  legal 
effects.  No  longer  would  the  one-mis- 
take individual  have  to  return  to  society 
and  bear  the  stigma  of  conviction  at 
every  turn  of  his  life.  No  longer  would 
the  conscientious  but  errant  individual 
be  restricted  to  a  second-class  status  and 
be  deprived  of  full  rehabilitation  oppor- 


tunities because  of  one  encounter  with 
the  law.  He  would  have  available  to  him 
a  process  by  which  he  could  unshackle 
himself  and  become  a  productive  part 
of  the  law-abiding  world  once  again. 
Legislation  of  this  type,  with  the  proper 
safeguards  provided  therein,  would  chart 
a  wholly  new  course  to  peno-correctional 
reform,  based  upon  a  significant  con- 
cept of  total  forgiveness  of  the  first  of- 
fense, generating  a  powerful  incentive 
for  rehabilitation  from  within.  It  would 
give  the  individual  an  unqualified  chance 
to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life,  with  full 
opportunity  to  undo  the  stigma,  adversi- 
ties and  handicaps  of  his  criminal  record 
after  his  sentence  has  been  served.  It 
may  well  yield  an  effective  answer  to  the 
growing  incidence  of  crime  and  to  the 
high  rate  of  recidivism,  and  to  the  mas- 
sive strengthening  of  our  democratic 
fabric  by  removing  the  hurtful  stigma 
now  attaching  to  a  considerable  number 
of  first  offenders. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CHAMBERLAIN 
FIGHTS  EXCISE  TAX  ON  AUTOMO- 
BILES 

Mr.  QUHIiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  years  our  colleague  and  good 
friend,  Charles  Chamberlain,  has  been 
leading  the  fight  for  the  repeal  or  reduc- 
tion in  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles. 
All  of  us  from  Michigan  are  extremely 
pleased  to  know  that  the  President  has 
seen  the  wisdom  of  this  proposal. 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  com- 
mended Representative  Chamberlain  in 
an  editorial  on  May  18,  1965,  entitled 
"A  Good  Fight." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  this  editorial: 

A  Good  Fight 
No  Michigan  Congressman  has  greater 
cause  than  Representative  Charles  E.  Cham- 
berlain for  Jubilation  over  President  John- 
son's proposal  to  cut  Federal  excise  taxes  on 
automobiles  as  part  of  a  $4  billion  package 
of  excise  levy  reductions  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Chamberlain,  East  Lansing  Republican 
who  represents  Michigan's  Sixth  District,  has 
fought  since  1957  for  repeal  of  the  Federal 
tax  on  motorcars  and  as  a  result  has  been 
called  the  "Auto  Horn  of  Congress." 

Johnson  Isn't  asking  outright  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  the  products  of  Michigan's 
leading  Industry  but  Instead  recommends 
that  the  present  10-percent  levy  be  cut  to  7 
percent  starting  July  1  and  slashed  again 
to  5  percent  by  1967. 

Chamberlain  halls  the  President's  recom- 
mendations as  a  major  breakthrough. 

"Now  I  am  sure  there  will  be  some  action," 
he  said.  "Prom  my  observation  he  xisually 
gets  his  way." 

Chamberlain  said  an  auto  tax  cut  not  only 
will  piunp  rich  new  blood  Into  Michigan's 
motor  Industry  but  will  stimulate  the  entire 
national  economy. 
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With  the  obvious  aim  of  discouraging 
consumers  from  holding  off  purchases  until 
the  normal  effective  date  of  the  proposed  tax 
cut.  Johnson  said  the  proposed  first-step  re- 
ductions in  excises  on  automobiles  and  air 
conditioners  would  be  retroactive  to  last 
Saturday.  He  also  called  upon  American 
business  to  translate  lower  excise  taxes 
promptly  into  lower  ret;\il  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

It  appears  that  Representative  Chamber- 
L.wN's  unflagging  campaign  against  the  auto 
excise  levy  is  about  to  pay  off  in  benefits 
to  buyers  of  motorcars,  to  the  Industry  and 
its  employees  and  to  the  national  economy 
as  a  whole. 

The  Sixth  District  Congressman  deserves 
congratulations  for  having  fought  the  good 
fight. 


ECONOMICS  AND  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  DEBT  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
will  soon  again  be  asked  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  raise  the  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing. This  recurring  event,  frequently 
the  cause  of  discussion  among  both 
economists  and  laymen  about  the  real 
meaning  of  our  large  internal  debt, 
focusses  our  attention  on  debt  manage- 
ment as  an  important  element  of  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Recently  I  expressed  my  views  on  debt 
management  in  article  entitled  "Eco- 
nomics and  the  Importance  of  Debt  Man- 
agement." published  by  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion in  its  monthly  Tax  Review  of  April 
1965. 

I  said  in  that  article  that  there  are 
three  policy  tools  available  to  the  eco- 
nomic policymaker:  fiscal  policy,  or  tax 
and  budget  decisions;  monetary  policy, 
or  decisions  affecting  the  amount  and 
availability  of  money;  and  debt  manage- 
ment policy. 

Debt  management  policy  includes  deci- 
sions affecting  the  timing  of  debt  opera- 
tions and  the  composition  of  the  debt — 
that  area  relating  to  the  maturity  and 
the  terms  on  which  the  range  of  Federal 
securities  is  offered  for  sale. 

The  administration  in  its  economic 
plarming  has  given  too  little  attention  to 
monetary  policy,  and  to  an  even  greater 
extent  has  ignored  debt  management  as 
an  arm  of  economic  policy.  In  the  era 
of  a  large  and  growing  Federal  debt,  the 
serious  problems  of  managing  the  debt 
must  receive  the  full  attention  they 
deserve.  The  existence  of  the  $318  bil- 
lion Federal  debt  need  not  necessarily 
be  harmful  to  the  economy,  but  it  cer- 
tainly can  be.  The  sheer  size  of  the 
Government's  debt  operations  mean  thai 
they  will  inevitably  have  a  major  impact 
on  money  and  capital  markets  and  in- 
creasing instead  of  decreasing  its  size  is 
a  major  policy  decision. 

The  importance  of  debt  management 
for  economic  policy  is  clear.  More  study 
of  the  economic  irnpact  of  ways  of  man- 
aging the  Federal  debt  is  required. 


The  article  referred  to  above  follows: 
Economics    and    the    Importance    of    Debt 

Management 
(By   Hon.    Thomas    B.    Curtis,    U.S.    Repre- 
sentative from  Missouri) 

In  economics  as  in  the  world  of  high  fash- 
ion reputations  depend  on  following  the 
latest  styles.  This  may  explain  why  fiscal 
policy  is  in  such  vogue  among  economists 
today.  The  pity  is  not  that  fiscal  policy  re- 
ceives so  much  study  and  attention.  Gov- 
ernment tax  and  spending  decisions  do  exert 
a  powerful  influence — for  good  or  ill — upon 
the  economy.  The  danger  lies  in  the  relative 
lack  of  attention  currently  paid  to  monetary 
policy  and,  to  an  even  greater  degree,  to  the 
serious  problems  of  managing  the  large  and 
growing  Federal  debt. 

Administration  economists  in  particular 
have  been  guilty  of  following  and  perhaps 
of  even  setting  the  fashion  in  fiscal  policy. 
E.xcept  for  their  apparent  belief  that  less 
monetary  ease  almost  automatically  leads  to 
recession,  they  generally  accord  monetary 
policy  a  relative  inactive  role  in  the  economy. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  are  both  substitutes  and  complements 
for  restraining  or  stimulating  total  demand. 
Unless  this  is  recognized,  there  is  no  sound 
way  to  determine  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  using  each  policy  tool  in  a 
given  situation. 

Even  more  neglected  than  monetary  policy 
Is  debt  management.  It  is  hardly  discussed 
at  all.  During  the  debate  on  the  1964  tax  cut. 
for  example,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
administration  economists  to  talk  about  the 
added  burden  which  debt  management  would 
be  called  upon  to  bear  in  the  event  of  a 
large  tax  cut.  Yet,  how  the  added  debt 
arising  from  tax  reduction  was  financed 
would  be  bound  to  have  a  heavy  impact  on 
the  success  of  the  tax  cut  in  stimulating  the 
economy  and  on  the  ability  to  avoid  inflation 
in  a  highly  expansionary  economic  environ- 
ment. 

Before  proceeding  it  would  be  well  to  make 
clear  Just  what  debt  management  covers. 
Decisions  to  Increase  or  decrease  the  size  of 
the  debt  and  by  how  much  are  the  province 
of  budget  or  fiscal  policy.  Decisions  on  how 
much  of  the  debt  should  be  owned  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  comprise  a  large  part  of 
monetary  policy.  Purchases  and  sales  of 
Government  debt  by  the  Federal  Reserve  in- 
fluence the  cost  and  availability  of  credit  and 
the  size  of  the  money  supply  and  are  one  of 
the  chief  weapons  of  monetary  policy.  Debt 
management,  on  the  other  hand,  covers  the 
timing  of  debt  operations  and  the  composi- 
Uon  of  the  debt  or  that  area  relating  to  the 
matiu-ity  and  other  terms  on  which  the  range 
of  Federal  securities  are  offered  for  sale. 

Admittedly,  debt  management  does  not 
have  the  impact  of  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icy. These  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  ag- 
gregate of  money  flows  in  the  economy  and 
thus  directly  affect  total  demand.  Debt  man- 
agement does  not.  But  if  the  debt  managers 
do  not  adapt  their  policies  to  existing  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  they  may  partly  or 
wholly  offset  the  Intended  results  of  the  ma- 
jor policy  weapons  rather  than  reinforcing 
them.  Robert  A.  Roosa,  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  one  of  the  ablest 
financial  leaders  In  the  Nation,  has  noted 
that  while  debt  management  Is  subordinate 
to  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  It  "may  at 
times,  and  perhaps  has  had  at  times,  a  power 
and  significance  nearly  rivaling  that  of  the 
others." 

Efforts  to  discuss  the  Impact  of  debt  man- 
agement on  the  economy  too  often  are 
greeted  with  scorn  by  economic  sophisticates. 
Those  concerned  with  these  problems  are 
said  to  take  an  old-fashioned  or  Puritan  view 
that  all  debt  Is  bad.  Nothing  coulii  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

Obviously,  debt  in  Itself  Is  not  bad.  Eco- 
nomic growth  rests  upon  a  base  of  growing 


debt.  Savers  must  lend  money  to  Investors 
In  order  for  the  economy  to  grow.  The  key 
question  Is  whether  debt,  private  or  govern- 
mental, leads  to  productive  and  prudent 
spending  or  to  waste.  Good  debt  creates 
wealth;  bad  debt  destroys  It. 

The  existence  of  a  $318  billion  Federal  debt 
need  not  necessarily  be  harmful  to  the  econ- 
omy. But  the  sheer  size  of  the  Government's 
debt  operations  meai,  that  they  will  Inevl- 
tably  have  a  major  impact  on  money  and 
capital  markets.  Net  Federal  debt  today 
comprises  nearly  25  percent  of  total  net  pub- 
lic and  private  debt  in  our  economy,  com- 
pared to  about  8  percent  In  1929.  Each  year 
the  Treasury  issues  many  billions  of  dollars 
in  new  securities  to  meet  Its  cash  needs  and 
to  refund  existing  obligations.  Treasury  fi- 
nancing  exceeds  the  total  of  all  other  debt 
Issued  each  year.  If  these  operations  are  not 
to  be  a  disturbing  influence,  they  must  be 
managed  wisely  and  well.  This  requires  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  various  debt  management  de- 
cisions. What  are  some  of  these  considera- 
tions 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  AFFECTS  DECISIONS 

The  magnitude  of  the  debt  management 
problem  is  best  illustrated  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  objectives  which  the  debt  managers 
must  pursue  simultaneously.  Foremost 
among  debt  management  considerations 
must  be  the  Impact  on  the  liquidity  needs 
of  the  economy,  on  the  long-term  capital 
markets,  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position.  Important,  but  not  a  primary  con- 
sideration, Is  the  Interest  cost  of  carrying  the 
debt. 

The  debt  manager  must  also  be  mindful  of 
the  Inexorable  shortening  of  the  debt  which 
occurs  with  the  passage  of  time.  He  must 
strive  to  maintain  a  maturity  structure  which 
will  assure  reasonable  flexibility  for  the  debt 
manager  In  the  future. 

Another  Important  aim  is  to  develop  and 
help  maintain  an  active  and  widely  based 
market  for  Government  securities.  One  of 
the  most  important  limitations  on  debt  man- 
agement is  that  the  purchase  of  Government 
securities  Is  voluntary.  Under  our  free  mar- 
ket system  the  Treasury  cannot  dictate  the 
terms  of  Its  debt  Issues  but  must  attract 
buyers  In  the  market.  It  Is  vital  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Resen.'e, 
and  the  public  In  general  that  debt  manage- 
ment provide  securities  on  terms  and  in  the 
maturity  ranges  that  are  acceptable  to  and 
meet  the  needs  of  Investors. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
that  debt  management  cannot  help  but  have 
a  major  impact  on  economic  policy.  With 
refundings  and  new  cash  borrowings  total- 
ing about  $100  billion  a  year.  Treasury  op- 
erations have  a  powerful  Influence  en  the 
corporate  bond  market,  on  the  m.Trket  for 
State  and  local  government  securities  and 
on  the  mortgage  market. 

Through  these  debt  operations  the  Treas- 
ury Influences  the  supply  of  credit  available 
to  other  borrowers  and  the  supply  of  liquid 
assets  in  the  economy.  If  the  Treasury 
lengthens  the  debt,  businessmen,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  mortgnge  borrowers 
may  find  long-t«rm  funds  in  short  supply  and 
high  in  cost.  Thus,  economic  growth  could 
be  stunted  as  the  Government  competes  for 
and  absorbs  funds  that  might  otherwise  be 
used  for  private  growth-creating  ijivesrment. 
It  was  my  concern  durlnf?  the  1964  tax  cut 
debate  that  the  added  Federal  budget  deficits 
might  be  financed  In  the  long-term  market 
and  thus  blunt  the  stimulus  that  pound  tax 
reductions  could  provide.  On  the  othpr  hand, 
financing  short  term  might  have  added  sub- 
stantially to  Inflationary  pressures  in  the 
economy.  This  Is  the  type  of  policy  dilem- 
ma which  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  adminis- 
tration policymakers  to  dlFcus.s. 

Debt  management  is  Inextricably  entwined 
with  monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
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System.  Both  affect  the  availability  of  credit 
and  the  liquidity  of  the  economy.  Because 
debt  management  and  monetary  policies  are 
determined  by  separate  and  mutually  inde- 
pendent agencies,  however,  the  risk  of  con- 
flict is  always  present.    ^ 

One  of  the  principal  concerns  of  monetary 
policy  is  to  manage  the  supply  of  money  and 
K-edit  so  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  the 
economy  for  liqtald  assets.  This  means  that 
during  a  recetsion  or  periods  of  weak  demand 
credit  should  be  readily  and  cheaply  avail- 
able. When  inflation  threatens,  however, 
the  Federal  Reserve  should  tighten  the  credit 
screws  and  make  borrowing  more  difficult  and 
expensive. 

The  conflict  with  debt  management  arises 
because  the  Government — like  any  other 
debtor— dislikes  paying  higher  interest  rates. 
The  policy  dilemma  is  clear:  the  state  of  the 
economy  may  call  for  tight  credit  but  tight 
credit  means  that  the  interest  burden  of  the 
national  debt  is  increased. 

A  stabilizing  debt  management  policy 
would  call  for  Treasury  borrowings  at  long 
term  during  an  economic  boom,  thus  length- 
ening the  debt  structure,  and  short-term 
borrowings  during  a  recession.  However,  by 
borrowing  long  term  during  a  boom  the 
Treasury  would  thwart  Its  own  objective  of 
minimizing  the  interest  cost  of  the  national 
debt.  As  a  result,  the  Treasury  would  be 
tempted  to  borrow  short.  An  Increase  in 
short-term  debt  has  virtually  the  same  im- 
pact as  an  increase  in  the  money  supply 
itsrtf  since  Treasury  bills  are  considered  al- 
most the  equivalent  of  money  by  most  In- 
vestors. Thus,  by  borrowing  short  during  a 
boom,  the  Treasury  would  tend  to  offset  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  limit  liquid- 
ity and  contain  Inflation. 

Some  economists  have  pointed  out  that 
even  without  a  direct  policy  conflict,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  debt  weakens  monetary  con- 
trols. For  example,  the  existence  of  a  large 
Government  debt  permits  banks  to  avoid 
some  of  the  effects  of  tight  money.  They 
can  do  this  by  converting  some  liquid  Gov- 
ernment securities  Into  cash  during  a  period 
of  tight  money  and  by  buying  back  Govern- 
ment securities  In  times  of  monetary  ease. 

The  existence  of  the  debt  influences  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  In  another  way.  Usually, 
the  Federal  Reserve  stands  ready  to  assist  the 
Treasury  in  a  major  borrowing  effort.  It  may 
do  this  by  failing  to  tighten  credit  when 
such  action  might  be  called  for  by  economic 
conditions  In  order  to  assure  the  success  of 
3  Government  borrowing  Involving  yields 
which  many  investors  may  consider  low. 
The  failure  of  such  a  borrowing,  which  both 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  wish 
to  avoid,  might  lead  to  the  damaging  im- 
pression that  the  Government  was  unable  to 
meet  its  obligations. 

During  and  for  a  number  of  years  after 
World  War  II  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  needs  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  finance  the  war  debt  at  low  Interest 
rates.  By  pegging  Government  bond  prices 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  virtually  precluded 
from  using  restrictive  monetary  policies  to 
fight  Inflation.  The  result  was  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  policy  weapons  was  un- 
available to  contain  the  strong  Inflationary 
pressures  of  the  period.  The  situation  was 
not  corrected  until  the  famous  Treasury- 
Federal  Reserve  accord  of  1951  when  the 
Treasury  agreed  to  a  more  independent  pol- 
icy by  the  money  managers. 

INFLATIONARY  PRESSURES  NEED  TO  BE 
NEUTRALIZED 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  turn  debt  manage- 
ment Into  an  antl-lnflatlonary  weapon.  But 
the  national  debt  should  be  managed  so  as 
to  neutralize  the  inflationary  pressures  that 
can  arise  from  debt.  This  can  be  done  by 
financing  Government  deficits  from  the  sav- 
ings of  the  public  rather  than  by  adding  to 
the  money  supply  by  sales  to  the  banking 


system.  This  would  require  Interest  rates 
high  enough  to  attract  Investors,  but  It  would 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  to  avoid  the  Inflation 
that  can  arise  from  other  methods  of  financ- 
ing. 

Admittedly,  the  link  between  increases  in 
public  debt  and  increases  In  the  general  price 
level  are  not  always  clear  and  simple.  How- 
ever, unless  deficits  are  financed  in  a  man- 
ner appropriate  to  existing  economic  circum- 
stances. It  Is  easy  to  flood  the  economic 
mechnlsm  and  add  to  the  Inflationary  forces 
In  the  economy.  Interestingly,  a  large  part 
of  the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  national  debt 
to  gross  national  product  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  war  has  occurred  because  of 
Inflation,  which  Is  a  windfall  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  damaging  to  those  who  in  good 
faith  purchased  the  securities  In  the  first 
place. 

It  would  be  particularly  desirable  for  the 
Treasiury  to  increase  its  sales  of  nonmarket- 
able  issues  during  an  economic  boom.  By 
making  nonmarketable  issues  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  divert  funds  from  consumer 
spending,  the  Treasury  could  reduce  con- 
sumer expenditures  and  thus  counter  infla- 
tionary tendencies.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  reduce  Treasury  demands  on  the  capi- 
tal markets  and  leave  more  funds  available 
for  growth  creating  private  Investment. 

BALANCE    IS    REQT7IRED     IN    SHORT-     AND    LONG- 
TERM    DEBT 

Although  the  emphasis  here  has  been  on 
the  desirability  of  lengthening  the  debt,  there 
is  a  need  for  a  wide  variety  of  maturities  dis- 
tributed among  many  holders  in  order  for 
monetary  policy  to  operate  effectively 
through  all  segments  of  the  capital  market. 
An  inadequate  supply  of  short-term  debt,  for 
example,  could  restrict  bank  lending  and 
private  spending  by  creating  a  shortage  of 
liquid  assets.  An  important  function  of  the 
Federal  debt  Is  as  a  link  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  capital  markets.  When  Federal 
securities  are  widely  held  by  all  classes  of  In- 
vestors and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
impact  on  monetary  policy  is  more  certain  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  financial  market. 

Another  important  area  of  economic  policy 
of  concern  to  the  debt  manager  is  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  With  the  adoption  of 
currency  convertibility  by  the  major  Euro- 
pean powers  In  the  late  1950's  the  free  flow 
of  capital  between  countries  increased 
sharply.  The  linking  of  capital  markets  here 
and  abroad  has  resxilted  in  a  tendency  for 
funds  to  flow  to  those  markets  that  offer 
the  best  rate  of  return.  Because  of  our 
chronic  balance-of-pa3mients  deficit  this  has 
meant  that  monetary  policy  and  debt  man- 
agement have  been  called  upon  to  play  an 
important  role  in  keeping  our  short-term 
interest  rate  structure  competitive  with 
those  abroad. 

The  need  to  hold  interest-sensitive  short- 
term  money  In  the  United  States  for  balance- 
of-payments  reasons  posed  a  dilemma  for 
debt  management.  Treasury  financing  at 
short-term,  which  would  keep  short-term 
rates  up  to  competitive  levels,  might  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Reserve's  efforts  to  check 
the  growth  of  liquidity  and  prevent  Inflation 
that  could  result  from  the  administration's 
highly  stimulative  fiscal  policies.  Skillful 
debt  management  and  cooperation  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
thus  far  resulted  in  a  measure  of  success  in 
meeting  both  these  objectives  simultane- 
ously. 

The  Importance  of  debt  management  for 
economic  policy  is  clear.  Certainly,  more 
study  on  the  economic  Impact  of  managing 
the  Federal  debt  Is  required.  We  need  to 
know  the  limits  to  which  debt  can  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  as  an  economic 
tool  and  what  guidelines  should  be  employed 
in  its  use  within  these  limits.  We  also  need 
research  on  how  high  the  public  debt  can  go 
before  we  run  into  trouble.    We  should  ask 


ourselves  how  much  a  margin  of  safety  we 
need  to  accommodate  the  massive  financing 
that  would  be  required  during  a  period  of 
war  or  recession.  Not  until  this  much -ne- 
glected area  of  economic  policy  is  subjected 
to  more  research  and  receives  more  atten- 
tion by  policymakers  can  we  feel  confident 
that  the  public  debt  is  not  acting  as  an  im- 
pediment to  a  stable  and  growing  economy. 


THE  FALLACY  AND  MISUSE  OF 
LABELS— PUBLISHER  LOEB'S  OP- 
POSITION TO  14(b)  ILLUSTRATES 
THE  POINT 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneovis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  everyone  in  public  life  has  had 
reason  at  one  time  or  another  to  com- 
plain of  misapplied  political  labels  and 
slogans.  Frequently,  public  figures  are 
tjtgged  and  legislation  is  identified  with 
misleading  and  erroneous  labels.  The 
fallacy  of  careless  labeling  becomes  dra- 
matically apparent  every  time  the  person 
so  labeled  takes  a  position  at  great  vari- 
ance from  the  tag  with  which  he  has  been 
pinned.  Such  an  example  occurred  the 
other  day  in  New  Hampshire  when  Mr. 
William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Man- 
chester Union-Leader  and  other  news- 
papers, printed  an  editorial  in  which  he 
advocated  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  To  those  who 
judge  others  solely  on  the  basis  of  labels, 
Mr.  Loeb's  position  is  very  startling,  for 
he  has  been  labeled  widely  as  a  conserva- 
tive and  identified  with  those  who  would 
be  expected  to  oppose  repeal  of  14(b) . 

The  editorial  is  proof  of  the  fallacy  of 
judging  by  labels.  As  our  lives  become 
more  complex,  the  temptation  to  sim- 
plify through  labels  grows  stronger  but 
the  perils  of  doing  so  are  likewise  com- 
pounded. As  the  issues  become  broader, 
more  various  and  more  complicated,  both 
in  their  causes  and  in  their  efifects,  it  be- 
comes more  important  than  ever  to  avoid 
reaching  decisions  on  the  basis  of  labels. 
Legislation  by  label  is  becoming  com- 
monplace but  it  is  to  be  deplored  because 
it  reduces  public  understanding  of  the 
true  issues  involved. 

I  offer  Mr.  Loeb's  editorial  for  the 
Record,  not  necessarily  because  I  endorse 
his  views  on  the  specific  issue  of  section 
14(b)  but  because  it  perfectly  illustrates 
my  point  concerning  the  fallacy  of 
labels : 

RiGHT-To-WoKK   Law   Is   Bogtman   to 
Conservatives 

One  of  the  real  millstones  around  the  necks 
of  conservatives  is  the  devotion  of  many  of 
them  to  rlght-to-work  laws.  While  perhaps 
magnificent  In  theory,  actually  these  laws 
are  of  little  consequence  and  yet,  because  of 
their  association  with  the  rlght-to-work 
laws,  conservatives  have  lost  millions  of  laoor 
votes. 

Here  In  New  Hampshire  It  Is  very  easy  to 
prove  this  statement.  In  1947,  a  rlght-to- 
work  law  went  into  effect  and  was  in  exist- 
ence In  New  Hampshire  from  1947  to  1949, 
when  it  was  rep>ealed  by  the  legislature. 
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As  an  employer  having  contracts  wtth 
six  different  unions,  this  writer  can  honestly 
say  that  he  couldn't  see  any  difference  lu 
either  the  status  of  the  unions  or  In  his  sta- 
tus during  that  entire  period.  It  was  a  little 
more  complicated  doing  business,  but  other- 
wise, it  was  Just  the  same  as  usual. 

The  fjosltlon  of  this  newspaper  Is  that, 
since  right-to-work  laws  m.ike  so  little  dif- 
ference, why  have  a  bitter  ha.ssle  over 
whether  or  not  such  a  law  should  be  re- 
pealed? This  newspaper,  therefore,  would 
b«  in  favor  of  President  Johnson's  recent 
message,  suggesting  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  be  amended  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
right  of  individual  Suites  to  pass  rlght-to- 
work   laws. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  suggest  to  our 
lalK>r  friends  that  the  enormous  benefits 
which  some  of  them  think  are  going  to  come 
from  rlght-to-work  laws  will  not  actually 
come   about. 

In  short,  the  existence  of  rlght-to-work 
laws  Is  not  the  bulwark  for  freedom  th;\t 
many  conservatives  think  it  is.  On  the 
other  hand  doing  away  with  them  will  not 
be  the  boon  to  organizing  drives  that  labor 
thinks  It  will  be. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  much  ado  about 
nothing.  It  is  one  of  those  phony  Issues 
which  divides  the  folks  who  should  be 
friends. 

This  newspaper,  as  you  know,  calls  the 
shots  as  it  sees  them.  Some  of  our  liberal 
friends  think  we  are  dreadfully  reactionary 
because  we  won  t  go  along  with  every  bleed- 
ing heart  proposal,  especially  when  we  think 
a  proposal  will  end  up  by  costing  the  tax- 
payers, and  the  people  who  are  supposed  to 
benefit,  more  than  It  Is  worth. 

Our  conservative  friends  berate  us  be- 
cause we  Insist  on  sharing  our  profits  with 
our  employees  and  because  our  primary  in- 
terests are  those  measures,  both  by  govern- 
ment and  by  private  Industry,  which  will 
benefit  the  average  citizen  and  not  Just  a 
few.  Because  of  this  attitude,  many  of  our 
conservative  friends  regard  us  ns  radical. 

Take  your  choice.  We  refuse  to  fall  Irto 
any  fixed  mold.  We  try  to  keep  our  think- 
ing from  having  hardening  of  the  categories 
which  would  prevent  us  from  serving  the 
best  interests  of  our  readers. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT—A DECISION  THAT  MAY 
COME    BACK    TO    HAUNT    US 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
vote  against  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  looks  better  and  better,  al- 
though I  was  convinced  of  its  correctness 
at  the  time — see  page  10265  of  the 
Record  of  May  12.  The  May  17  issue 
of  Barron's  neatly  put  Its  fingers  on  the 
major  flaw  of  this  prosram.  This  pro- 
gram is  going  to  become  increasingly 
difBcult  to  justify  to  the  American  people. 
This  agreement  is  likely  to  come  back  to 
haunt  us. 

I  offer  Barron's  observations  for  the 
Record: 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  finally 
passed  Congress  last  week,  when  a  majority 
approved    legislation    authorizing   the   Cus- 


toms Service  to  limit  imports  from  countries 
which  are  not  members  of  ICA  or  which 
violate  Its  provisions  on  export  quotas.  The 
Congressmen  added  some  weak  provisions 
nominally  designed  to  protect  the  American 
consunner.  They  are  likely  to  be  Ineffective, 
since  the  administration's  bias  In  favor  of 
ICA  Is  well  established.  However,  the  agree- 
ment Is  in  more  danger  from  Its  producing 
members  than  from  the  United  States  or 
other  consumer  countries.  The  more  Brazil 
and  Colombia  throw  their  weight  around  in 
the  councils  of  ICA.  the  less  will  low-cost 
growers  In  Africa  and  Central  America  be 
willing  to  restrict  their  output  and  exports 
In  favor  of  the  big  two. 


FOREIGN  AID  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  SKUBrrz]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  20  years,  I  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Washington  "Meny-Go-Round" — first 
as  an  administrative  assistant  to  two 
Senators  and  now  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  have  heard  all  the  arguments 
advanced  that  could  possibly  be  advanced 
by  the  proponents  of  foreign  aid — Get 
Europe  back  on  its  feet  so  we  could  re- 
sume trade,  fiyht  communism,  that  it  is  a 
moral  duty  to  help  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  and  dozens  of  less  importance. 
But  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
whole  program  should  be  reappraised 
and  the  amount  drastically  reduced. 
Our  resources  are  not  inexhaustible,  and 
unless  we  begin  protecting  our  own  in- 
terests, we  may  find  ourselves  with  no 
interests  to  protect. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
in  our  national  interest  certain  phases 
of  the  program  should  be  continued. 
But.  I  fear  we  have  gone  completely 
overboard  in  our  effort  to  be  Santa  Claus 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  already  $316  billion  in  debt, 
and  the  interest  alone  on  the  debt  is 
around  12  cents  of  every  tax  dollar  we 
collect.  Our  national  debt  exceeds  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Already,  we 
have  poured  $100  billion  into  the  foreign 
aid  programs.  We  worry  about  the  drain 
on  our  gold  supply,  yet  we  do  nothing 
about  foreign  aid  which  is  one  of  the 
direct  contributors  to  this  problem. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  authorize 
over  $2  billion,  but  when  we  consider  the 
authorizations  that  are  now  on  the  books, 
the  total  exceeds  $3.3  billion.  But  this  is 
not  all  of  the  package.  When  other  ap- 
propriation requests  are  added — Peace 
Corps  $115  million,  food  for  peace  SI. 6 
billion,  funds  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  International 
Development  Association — the  grand 
total  amounts  to  S6  billion.  When  we 
add  this  to  the  $9.6  billion  unexpended 
balance  that  is  still  available,  is  it  not 
about  time  that  we  took  time  to  stop, 
look,  and  reappraise? 

I  recognize  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  clothed  with  the  responsibility 
of  developing  foreign  policy.    But  for- 


eign aid  and  foreign  policy  are  two  dif- 
ferent  matters.  Foreign  aid  may  be  an 
incident  to  our  foreign  policy,  but  the 
control  over  expenditures  is  still  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress,  and  we  cannot 
avoid  it.  We  still  have  a  duty  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  I  for  one  intend 
to  face  up  to  that  duty. 

I  hope  this  body  will  recommit  this  bill 
and  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  come  up  with  a  realistic  program 
that  all  of  us  in  good  conscience  can 
support. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  PROTECTION  OF 
U.S.  EMBASSIES  ABROAD 

Mr.  QUIIiLBn^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweker] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  9  I  informed  President  John- 
son of  my  grave  concern  with  the  unwar- 
ranted attacks  by  unruly  mobs  upon  VS. 
Embassies  and  legations  abroad. 

I  asked  the  President.  t£  a  first  step. 
"to  articulate  now  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  our  Nation's  extreme  disgust 
and  displeasure  with  such  practices,  and 
also  our  view  that  each  nation  is  respon- 
sible for  controlling  and  curbing  such 
outbursts  which  result  in  violence  and 
desti-uction  against  the  property  of  for- 
eign embassies." 

On  February  10,  1965,  the  President 
finally  did  .speak  out  on  this  matter.  The 
White  House  statement  was  provoked  by 
a  1-hour  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  by  2.000  unruly  demonstrators. 

This  statement  had  a  good  effect.  Re- 
cent demonstrations  in  front  of  the  VS. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  by  contrast  have 
been  well  controlled  by  Moscow  police 
There  has  not  been  further  destruction 
or  desecration  of  U.S.  property  In  that 
city. 

As  we  consider  this  week  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1965,  I  am  indeed 
pleased  to  find  that  the  bill  contains  re- 
quirements for  U.S.  Embassy  protection. 

Embassy  protection  would  now  be  es- 
tablished in  the  law  as  a  precondition 
for  the  continuation  of  foreign  aid.  I 
strongly  favor  inclusion  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  stopped 
our  humanitarian  assistance  to  nations 
whose  only  response  has  been  a  slap  to 
the  face,  the  burning  of  U.S.  libraries,  or 
the  defacing  of  U.S.  property.  We  are  a 
patient  nation ;  we  are  willing  to  help  and 
nurture  economies  in  developing  areas  of 
the  world.  Our  efforts  through  annual 
foreign  aid,  through  Public  Law  480.  the 
food-for-peace  programs,  through  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  and  through  the  edu- 
cation of  exchange  students  from  other 
nations  in  our  own  universities  and  grad- 
uate schools,  is  eloquent  proof  of  our 
willingness  and  earnest  desire  to  help 
But  our  help  Is  given  In  dignity.  We  ex- 
pect It  to  be  received  with  digriity. 
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The  very  first  section  of  the  proposed 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  before  us  today 
specifically  provides: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assist- 
ance under  this  or  any  other  act  to  any  for- 
eign country  which  hereafter  permits,  or 
falls  to  take  adequate  measures  to  prevent. 
the  damage  or  destruction  by  mob  action 
of  U.S.  property  within  such  country  should 
be  terminated  and  should  not  be  resumed 
until  the  President  determines  that  appro- 
priate measures  have  been  taken  by  such 
country  to  prevent  a  recurrence  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  is  not  in- 
tended as  window  dressing.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  trust  this 
section  will  be  given  full  enforcement 
and  not  mere  lipservlce. 

We  in  America  provide  the  courtesy  of 
protection  for  all  foreign  embassies  and 
legations.  We  are  requesting  only  that 
the  same  courtesy  be  given  us  by  pro- 
viding inviolate  protection  of  our  em- 
bassies abroad. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Govern- 
ment should  help  write  and  enforce  an 
international  convention  which  obligates 
all  nations  to  protect  the  premises  of  em- 
bassies and  legations  against  intrusion 
or  damage. 

In  1961.  a  United  Nations  conference 
of  81  states  drafted  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Diplomatic  Relations,  article  22 

2'  of  which  provides: 

The  receiving  or  host  state  is  \inder  a  spe- 
cial dutv  to  take  all  the  appropriate  steps  to 
protect  the  premises  of  the  mission  against 
any  intru.?ion  or  damage  and  to  prevent  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  mission  or 
impairment  of  its  dignity. 

This  convention  has  been  ratified  by 
more  than  35  countries,  but  not  by  the 
United  States,  despite  the  fact  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  submitted  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion on  May  14.  1963.  It  has  been  for- 
gotten and  unpursued  since  then.  De- 
spite the  recent  attacks  on  U.S.  embas- 
sies and  the  importance  of  this  question 
of  embassy  protection  to  oiu-  people,  this 
convention  has  not  been  given  any  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  It  has  not 
been  debated  in  the  Senate  or  even  given 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

It  is  high  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  our 
Government  to  take  action  on  this  ques- 
tion. Do  we  support  this  convention  or 
not?  Unilateral  action  affecting  only 
those  countries  receiving  U.S.  foreign  aid 
is  not  enough.  We  must  work  with  other 
governments  to  obtain  adherence  to 
these  international  standards  of  be- 
havior regarding  embassy  protection. 
There  are  many  countries  which  do  not 
receive  U.S.  foreign  aid  but  from  which 
we  expect  protection  for  our  embassies. 
The  U.S.S.R.  and  many  other  Eastern 
European  countries  are  good  examples. 
Let  us  go  on  record  by  ratification  of 
this  convention  as  a  nation  which  favors 
the  inviolate  protection  of  all  foreign 
embassies  and  legations  from  unruly 
mob  attack. 

The  provision  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965  is  a  good  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Let  us  recognize  it  as  a 
unilateral  beginning  toward  a  multilat- 
eral and  international  rule  of  law. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 

LXXIV 
Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneovis  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  concerning  a  war  on 
poverty  rehabilitation  plan  in  New  York. 
The  article  is  part  of  a  series  on  "New 
York  City  in  Crisis"  and  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  March  31, 
1965. 

The  article  follows: 
New  Yoek  Ctty  in  Crisis — The  114th  Street 
Rehabilitation  Plan:    Joy,  Apathy 
(By  Claude  Lewis) 
When  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportvmlty,     Sargent    Shrlver,    announced 
that  the  Federal  Government's  plan  to  re- 
habilitate  West    114th  Street   in   Harlem  a 
month  ago,  almost  everyone  concerned  was 
optimistic. 

"That's  exactly  what  Harlem  needs,"  said 
Mrs.  Arthur  Jenkins,  a  Harlem  resident  for 
more  than  36  years. 

"Maybe  they'll  get  to  our  block  next."  said 
Frederick  Mills,  who  lives  on  West  115th 
Street. 

"If  it  works."  said  City  Rent  Administrator 
Hortense  W.  Gabel.  "it  will  be  a  major  break- 
through." 

Curtis  McFarley.  president  and  cofounder 
of  the  114th  Street  Block  Association,  was 
ecstatic.  "It  was  great  news.  Many  of  us 
have  lived  in  these  apartments  for  a  very 
long  time,"  he  said.  "It's  about  time  some- 
thing was  dcHie  to  uplift  our  block  and  our 
community." 

But  after  the  initial  excitement  died,  calm 
realism  set  in  and  many  of  the  114th  Street 
residents  began  to  have  serious  doubts  about 
the  rehabilitation  program. 

The  program,  which  Is  supposed  to  begin 
tomorrow,  is  to  completely  renovate  the  37 
structurally  sound  but  dilapidated  buildings 
on  114th  Street  between  7th  and  8th  Ave- 
nues. 

Workmen  will  transform  the  street's  long- 
neglected  railroad  flats  into  modem  living 
quarters.  Grass  will  be  grown  in  the  ugly, 
garbage-strewn  backyards,  and  the  basements 
where  winos  and  other  derelicts  spend  their 
days  and  nights  will  become  health  clinics, 
kindergartens,  and  Job  training  centers  for 
the  poor. 

NO  SLUM  SHUTING 

The  street  will  become  a  play  area,  block- 
ing out  traffic.  The  most  unusual  aspect  of 
the  plan  is  that  the  longtime  residents  of  the 
area  will  not,  for  once,  be  moved  to  another 
slum.  Instead,  each  family  will  be  moved 
into  one  of  the  three  buUdings  (Nos.  273,  275, 
and  277) .  which  are  now  empty. 

When  work  on  these  buildings  is  complet- 
ed, families  from  other  structures  will  be 
moved  into  them.  The  newly  vacated  build- 
ings will  then  be  renovated  and  the  old 
tenants  will  be  moved  back.  Many  will  re- 
turn to  their  original  apartments. 

This  process  will  continue  untU  every  one 
of  the  flve-story  walkups  becomes  a  Harlem 
showplace. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  wUl 
get  the  project  moving  with  a  $390,000  grant. 
Two  private  foundations,  the  Carol  Haus- 
samen  Foundation  and  the  Prank  W.  Rich- 
mond Foundation,  have  pooled  resources  to 
acquire  ownership  of  the  tenements  at  an 
average  cost  of  $21,500. 


Some  of  the  tenants  on  the  street  who 
now  pay  as  little  as  $39  monthly  for  four 
rooms  will  have  to  pay  up  to  $85  for  the 
renovated  apau^ments. 

Mrs.  Christine  Grant,  an  attractive  mother 
of  two  young  sons,  lives  In  No.  226  on  114th 
Street.  "The  increase  wlU  be  worth  every 
penny,"  she  said.  "Since  they  announced 
this  new  program.  I  don't  have  such  a  heavy 
depressed  feeling  anymore.  I  feel  like  I  can 
hold  my  head  up  now.  It  will  be  wonderful 
to  live  in  a  place  that's  not  a  slum.  I  think 
this  project  Is  Just  like  a  rose.  It  should 
bloom  all  over." 

For  some  of  Mrs.  Grant's  neighbors,  the 
rose  has  already  begun  to  wilt.  Mrs.  C. 
Beazer,  who  has  lived  in  apartment  4-E  at 
224  West  114th  Street  for  the  past  32  years, 
remembers  when  It  was  a  wonderful  neigh- 
borhood. 

"You  can't  change  a  neighborhood  simply 
by  giving  people  a  new  apartment,"  she  said. 
"Sure,  the  plan  is  wonderful,  but  it  doesn't 
go  far  enough.  You  got  to  rehabilitate  the 
people,  too.  You  got  to  teach  them  not  to 
throw  garbage  out  the  windows,  and  to  teach 
their  kids  not  to  mark  up  the  halls. 

"I  got  a  question,"  Mrs.  Beazer  said  last 
week.  "What  is  the  Government  gonna  do 
about  all  the  drug  addicts  on  our  block? 
What  they  gonna  do  about  the  crime  and 
the  corruption  on  our  block?  Drug  addicts 
are  sick  people,  and  they  shouldn't  be  al- 
lowed to  live  arotxnd  healthy  people  with- 
out treatment.  Sometimes  you  can't  move 
on  our  sidewalks  because  there's  so  many  of 
those  addicts  around  here.  If  they  don't  do 
something  about  this  problem,  this  place 
will  remain  a  slum." 

Just  then  a  nattily-dressed  man  sauntered 
by,  his  right  hand  forming  a  zero  with  his 
thumb  and  middle  finger.  He  was  carrying 
the  news  throughout  the  street  that  the 
second  figtire  in  the  day's  number  was  a  zero. 

Mrs.  V.  Ellis,  who  ha^  lived  at  226  West 
114th  Street  for  almost  10  years,  agrees  that 
renovating  houses  will  not  solve  all  the  ills 
of  Harlem.  "This  block  has  eversrthing  In  it." 
she  said,  "prostitution,  numbers,  and  nar- 
cotics. It's  a  bad  block  for  children.  Sure, 
we  need  better  housing,  but  we  need  better 
police  protection,  too." 

"I'm  hooked" 
"They  break  in  our  houses,  they  rob  the 
children  and  men  stay  on  the  corners  all  day. 
They  won't  work  and  they  use  them  drugs 
and  they  drink  that  wine.  I  want  to  know 
what  the  Government's  gonna  do  about  the 
situation.  I  haven't  heard  a  word  around 
here  about  cleaning  up  some  of  the  people  on 
this  street." 

Farther    down    the    street,    an    attractive 
young  mother  of  three  children   pushed  a. 
baby  carriage.     She  was  walking  with  an- 
other mother.    Both  women  wore  dark  sun- 
glasses. 

"Sure,  there's  addlcfs  around  here."  one  of 
them  said,  "and  I  know  somebody  on  the 
street  told  you  I  was  one  of  them.  That's 
right.  I'm  hooked  and  I'm  happy.  I  don't 
bother  nobody  and  nobody  bothers  me.  They 
don't  want  me  on  this  block  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  on  this  block.  But  where  else  am  I 
gonna  live?  Nobody  wants  an  addict  on  their 
block. 

"Should  I  just  go  away  somewhere  and  die? 
I  got  three  kids.  I  do  what  I  can  for  them. 
The  rehabilitation  plan  Is  gonna  help  us  live 
better.  We  got  roaches  and  we  got  rats  In 
our  places  now.  I  lived  with  roaches  and  rats 
all  my  life.  Here  is  a  chance  for  me  to  Uve 
better.  I  want  that  chance,  especially  for  my 
kids.  These  people  are  stuck  with  me.  Tell 
them  I  said  to  go  to  hell." 

Mrs.  Mattie  B.  Harris,  who  lives  at  206  West 
114th  Street,  thinks  living  on  114th  Street  Is 
a  kind  of  hell  anyway.  She  is  a  •member  of 
the  block  association,  but  feels  that  the  5- 
month-old  organization  needs  far  greater 
support. 
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"There's  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  here."  she 
said,  "and  it  doesn't  all  have  to  do  with  fixing 
up  the  buildings.  You  can't  rehabilitate  a 
neighborhood  without  paying  attention  to 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  a 
tremendous  problem  here  that  the  police  and 
the  Federal  Government  are  overlooking. 
Mainly  its  the  drug  addicts.  Sometimes  you 
don't  sec  a  policeman  on  this  street  for  days. 
This  place  should  be  patroled  Just  like  a 
housing  project.  You  cant  ignore  people. 
You  must  remember  that  people  cause  many 
of  the  problems  in  every  neighborhood." 

KEEP  THEM  MOVING 

"People  always  s;iy  they  can't  get  a  police- 
man when  thev  want  one."  said  a  uniformed 
patrolman  on"  114th  Street  and  8th  Ave- 
nue. "But  we're  here.  This  area  is  filled 
with  addicts  and  everything  else.  I  know 
some  of  them  by  their  first  names.  They 
know  it's  not  against  the  law  to  be  an  addict. 
And  I  know  it.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  Is 
keep  them  moving.  This  is  a  tremendous 
problem  that  nobody  seems  to  know  how  to 
handle." 

Auotlier  woman,  who  refused  to  Identify 
herself  but  said  she  lives  in  a  project  area, 
has  decided  to  move  away.  "I'm  looking  for 
a  place  now.  But  I  think  poor  people  are 
forced  to  live  In  slums  today.  I  don't  have 
the  money  to  live  In  a  good  neighborhood 
and  almost  all  the  poor  areas  are  no  better 
than  this  one.  But  I'm  gonna  keep  looking 
because  Id  rather  live  In  an  apartment  that's 
run  down   and   cold  than    to  be  robbed   or 

raped-  .  ,^. 

"This  neighborhood  Is  a  sorry  place.  Its 
so  bad  here  that  the  police  gave  our  block 
association  a  special  phone  number  for  us 
to  call  In  case  of  any  trouble.  I  don't  think 
that's  the  way  to  handle  our  problems.  It's 
better  to  move  away.  But  where  can  a  Negro 
who's  a  decent  p)erson  and  happens  to  be 
poor  live  In  this  city"?" 

Alphonso  Sawyer,  who  runs  the  Sparkling 
Variety  Store  near  the  project  site,  thinks 
the  rehabilitation  program  .should  have  been 
initiated  on  117th  Street.  "That's  where 
most  of  your  poor  housing  and  most  of  your 
real  problems  are  aroxind  here."  he  said. 

Actually,  any  10  people  In  Harlem  would 
suggest  10  different  streets  for  the  rehabil- 
itation, depending  where  they  live, 

"In  Harlem,  you  couldn't  pick  a  wrong 
block."  said  Alvln  Jackman.  "You  can  close 
your  eyes  and  point  in  any  direction  and 
you'd  be  sure  of  hitting  a  trouble  area.  The 
whole  town  here  is  run  down." 

Mr.  Sawyer  thinks  he  knows  what's  wrong 
with  Harlem.  "Just  take  a  look  at  that 
Western  Union  office  on  the  corner  there," 
he  said.  (The  Western  Union  office  at  201 
West  116th  Street  is  filthy,  with  bare  broken 
floors.  It  is  dimly  lit  and  needs  painting 
badly.) 

"Negroes  don't  get  a  discount  on  their  tele- 
grams. They  pay  the  same  as  any  other  citi- 
zen of  the  city,  so  why  shouldn't  their  offices 
look  as  nice?  Western  Union  wouldn't  put 
an  office  like  that  on  56th  Street  and  Madi- 
son Avenue.  It's  shocking  that  an  organi- 
zation with  that  amount  of  money  would  al- 
low a  branch  to  exist  In  that  condition.  It 
tells  a  good  story,  though.  It  tells  me  exact- 
ly what  Western  Union  thinks  of  the  people 
of  Harlem. 

"And  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  Many 
white  people  exist  here  without  contributing 
to  the  community.  They're  only  here  to 
make  money.  But  their  indifference  toward 
Harlem,  along  with  the  age-old  Indifference 
of  the  city  and  the  Federal  Government,  has 
killed  a  treme.idous  amount  of  hope  and  ini- 
tiative.    That's  our  real  problem." 

When  the  114th  Street  project  was  an- 
nounced on  February  2.  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark. 
who  heads  the  Social  Dynamics  Research  In- 
stitute at  City  College,  sent  a  reporter.  Willie 
Jones,  into  the  street  with  a  taj>e  recorder. 
Mr.  Jones  returned  to  Dr.  Clark's  office  with 
4  hours  of  unusually  candid  Interviews  with 


men.  women,  and  children  from  the  rehabili- 
tation site. 

Among  the  questions  Mr.  Jones  a.sked  his 
subjects  were  whether  tliey  had  heard  about 
the  rehabiiiiatlon  project,  what  they 
thought  of  it.  what  newspapers  they  read, 
what  they  thought  of  their  political  leaders. 
u{  Harlem  schools,  of  the  drug  situation,  of 
the  police.  He  a.'iked  them,  too,  about  the 
riots  of  last  summer. 

I  M     AFRAID 

Not  surprisingly.  Mr.  Jones  got  a  variety  of 
answers.  Most  of  the  talk  w.'is  about  114lh 
i^ireet's  winos  and  dope  addicts  and  the 
crime  in  the  area,  and  there  wi\s  talk,  too, 
i.bout  the  racial  climate  of  Harlem  and  the 
suuatiju  In  the  South.  Most  of  the  people 
s.ild  that  they  thought  the  rehabilitation 
pn.>gram  was  "good,  but." 

Here  are  some  of  the  reactions: 
"We  have  pressed  the  black  man  In  Amer- 
ica so  hard"  a  drinik  said  Into  Jones'  tape 
recorder,   "that   he   doesn't   have   any   hope 
left.    The  project  won't  mean  too  much." 

Another  man  confessed  that  he  himself 
Wiis  a  drug  addict.  "Forget  about  the  build- 
ings." he  said.  "They  should  spend  some 
money  to  find  out  where  the  drug  addict 
(mentally)  Is  at.  I  don't  even  know  where 
I'm  at." 

An  11-year-old  youth  said.  "I'm  afraid  to 
come  out  of  the  house.  There's  always  20 
or  30  drug  addicts  around." 

A  9-year-old  girl  confessed  that  she  was 
more  afraid  of  the  winos  than  the  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

A  woman  who  rarely  reads  newspapers  and 
has  never  heard  of  Haryou-Act  knew  almost 
nothing  about  politics  and  didn't  think 
much  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  "They 
should  Just  tear  Harlem  down,"  she  said. 
"It's  no  place  for  nobody  to  live  or  die." 

A  7-year-old  child  whispered  Inarticulate- 
ly. "I'm  a-scared  of  roaches  and  rats  and 
dope  addicts,  too." 

A  young  woman  said,  "All  of  Harlem  Is  like 
a  rathousc.    I'm  leaving  114th  Street." 

While  reporter  Jones  was  interviewing  a 
114th  Street  janitor,  a  tenant  happened  by. 
She  interrupted  the  interview  and  began  an 
argument  witla  the  J.^nitor.  complaining  of 
not  having  had  steam  all  week.  Tlie  embar- 
rassed Janitor  replied.  "I  don't  want  to  have 
to  call  you  a  liar,  1  idy.  but  I'm  afraid  I'm 
going  to  have  to."    And  he  did. 

Responding  to  Mr.  Jones'  questions  on 
Hiu-lem  riots,  a  woman  said  she  thought  they 
were  unnecessary  but  predicted  they  would 
take  place  again  this  summer.  "We  work 
hard."  she  said,  "but  the  white  man  won't 
give  us  what  we  want.  I  think  Whitey 
should  get  off  125th  Street.  As  long  as 
whites  have  stores  there.  Negroes  will  try 
:o  beat  them  out  of  their  stores.  White 
people  just  ain't  wanted  here." 

"One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street  could 
be  OK,  "  another  woman  said,  "if  the  police 
would  eliminate  the  drug  contacts  on  the 
block.  A  drug  addict  Is  like  a  fly.  One 
addict  on  the  corner  encourages  another. 
Before  you  know  it.  you  have  a  situation  like 
we  live  In." 

TEACHERS  DONT  CARE 

Many  children  told  Jones  that  most  of  the 
teachers  at  their  school.  Wadleigh  Junior 
High,  which  Is  In  the  project  block,  did  not 
care  whether  they  learned  or  not.  "All  most 
of  them  want  Is  the  pay,"  one  young  boy 
said. 

One  woman  told  Jones  that  much  of  the 
trouble  with  114th  Street  comes  from  the 
police  department,  which  permits  basements 
on  the  block  to  be  used  for  selling  liquor. 

"Let's  face  It."  the  woman  said.  "The 
white  man  wants  to  keep  us  down.  There's 
a  lot  of  talk  about  black  nationalism  around 
here.  If  black  supremacy  catches  on  here  in 
this  area.  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  white  man. 

"But  I'm  going  to  do  ever3rthing  I  can  to 
make  114th  Street  a  showcase  for  the  world. 


If  I  have  to  use  a  crutch  and  a  cane  before  I 
get  the  Job  done.  I'll  use  'em." 

There  are  many  skeptics  on  114th  Street, 
and  with  good  retison. 

"I've  lived  in  this  area  for  more  than  30 
years,"  said  Ted  Billings,  "and  nobody  has 
ever  tried  to  do  anything  about  our  problems 
before.  It's  kind  of  hard  for  us  to  believe 
they  really  want  to  do  something.  The  city 
has  been  indifferent  about  our  drug  problem, 
our  crime  problem,  and  about  our  citizens  in 
general. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  effect  of  this  re- 
habilitation program  will  be.  This  is  one 
block  and  Harlem  l.s  a  big  place.  The  poor 
people  on  114th  have  been  sulferlng  for  years 
and  have  gone  tor  weeks  without  heat  or  hot 
water.  They  have  been  abused  and  they 
have  been  used  and  nobody  cared.  What  we 
really  need  is  to  rehabiliti-.tc  the  thinking  of 
Mayor  Wagner  and  the  Federal  agencies. 
Then  we'll  really  be  doing  something." 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN  CRISIS— PART 
LXXV 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  in  New  York  City 
today  is  drug  addiction. 

The  following  article  about  addiction 
in  New  York  is  part  of  the  .series  on  "New 
York  City  in  Cri.sis"  and  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  April  1, 
1965. 

The  article  follows : 

New  York  Crrr  in  Crisis:   Cancer  of  Nar. 
coTics — Crime  and  Cuhfew 

(Note.— New  York  Is  the  greatest  city  in 
the  world,  bvit  to  a  vast  number  of  its  8 
million  citizens.  It  Is  no  longer  the  greatest 
place  In  which  to  live.  This  Is  the  thesis  of 
the  Herald  Tribune's  continuing  Investigative 
series  on  the  deeply  disturbing  characteris- 
tics of  a  city  In  crisis,  and  this  week,  the 
Tribune  begins  an  examination  of  the  grow- 
ing cancer  of  narcotics  nddictlon.  a  disease 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  livabillty  of 
the  city  completely.  Half  of  the  Nation's 
addicts  live  in  what  Mayor  Wagner  has  called 
the  "tangled  forest"  within  the  city,  and 
with  the  addicts  live  crime,  fear,  violence, 
corrviption.  and  ruined  dreams.  The  mayor 
has  estimated  these  addicts  steal  $1  billion 
a  year  to  pay  for  their  habit,  but  their  cost 
Is  far  higher  in  terms  of  the  damage  to  so- 
ciety. Reporter  Paul  Weissman  has  spent 
the  past  2  months  In  the  tangled  forest:  with 
the  addicts,  on  police  raids,  in  the  courts,  at 
rehabilitation  centers,  with  public  olBclals 
and  medical  experts.  His  report  starts 
today.) 

THE    PROBLEMS    AND    THE    HOPES 

Addiction 
This  Is  a  city  In  which  the  rate  of  narcotics 
addiction  Is  Increasing  every  day.  It  Is  a 
city  that  has  become  the  heroin  capital  of 
the  Western  World,  a  jungle  of  dru!?  addicts 
who  Infect  the  streets,  contaminate  the 
schools,  create  imtold  misery  In  wrecked 
lives  and  leave  city  officials  helplessly  crying 
for  help  from  somewhere  else.  It  is  a  city  in 
which  drug  addiction  has  become  so  wide- 
spread that  any  addict  capable  of  .stealing 
goods  he  can  turn  into  cash  has  no  trouble 
buying  the  contraband  drugs  he  needs.  It 
is  a  city  in  which  addicts,  knowing  they  are 
protected  by  technicalities  in  the  law.  play 
cloak  and  dagger  games  with  police  oflBcers. 
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living  almost  without  fear  of  arrest.    It  U  a 
city  that  foraging  addicts  have  turned  into  a 
fe^ful  prison  of  locked  windows  and  bolted 
doors   and   In   which   police   can    issue   only 
mimeographed  instructions  for  citizerj;  who 
want  to  protect  their  lives  and  property.    It 
is  a  citv  that  every  night  passes  a  witching 
torn  that  forces  citizens  off  the  streets  as 
11  thev  were  faced  with  a  military  curfew. 
TboUEb  this  curfew  is  unspoken,  it  Is  never- 
theless real.  Inflicted  by  the  foraging,  uncon- 
xroi;€d.  lawless  elements  of  the  city,  the  ad- 
dicts who  steal  to  support  their  habit. 
Crime 
This  is  a  city  In  which  every  70  seconds 
a  crime  is  reported  to  a  local  precinct.    How 
manv  are  committed  by  addicts?     No  one 
^r-.ow=.     Dr.    Catherine    He£s.    the    mayor's 
narcotics  coordinator,  says   "Of  course  my 
add;ct£  are  stealing,  but  they're  not  respon- 
sible for   the   crime   rate."     Even   Conunis- 
tloner   Michael    J.   Murphy   does   not    know 
preciselv  how  manv  crimes  are  committed 
bv  addicts.     He   does   know   that   19,000   of 
the  208.844  persons  arrested  for  major  crimes 
last   year   voluntarily    admitted    they    were 
narcotics  addicts.     They  were  charged  with 
conunittmg  more  than  three  murders  every 
month,  almost  one-fifth  of  all  burglaries  and 
a  fraction  of  the  assaults  and  other  major 
crimes  in  the  city  of  New  York.     If  current 
police  theories  are  accurate,  an  addict  mur- 
dered Janice  Wylie  and  Emily  HoCfert,  two 
career  girls  brutally  slain   in   1963,  and  an 
addict    "accldcntly"     murdered     a     lawyer 
named  Leonard  Simpson  in  the  elevator  of 
hlE    West    Side    apartment    building.     Last 
September,    Commissioner    Murphy    ordered 
the  entire  police  force  mobilized  to  actively 
fight  narcotics  crime.     So  far  more  than  700 
detectres  and  400  youth  division  investiga- 
tors  have    been   specially   trained   for    this 
fight.    They   made    13.539   narcotics   arrests 
last  year,  but  this  did  not  even  begin  to  make 
a  deiit  in  the  problem.     Virtually  every  pre- 
cinct in  the  city  today  still  has  a  growing 
addiction  problem.     Patterns  of  arrest  indi- 
cate the  worst  areas.     Manhattan:   Harlem, 
the  lower  East  Side,  Chelsea  and  the  upper 
West    Side.     Bronx:     Morrisania     and     the 
Southeast        Bronx.     Brooklyn:        Bedford- 
Siuyvesant.    Brownsville,    South    Brooklyn 
and  Williamsburg.     Queens:   Jamaica,  Mas- 
peth    and    Astoria.     And    the    pollution    is 
spreading.     Yonkers    reported    300    addicts 
last  year.     There  were  8,000  in  New  Jersey. 
Nassau.  Westchester  and  a  dozen  other  com- 
munities  say   it   has   become   necessary    to 
esublish  local  narcotics  commissions. 

Cost 


This  is  a  city  In  which  Mayor  Wagner  has 
estimated  addicts  steal  $1  billion  a  year, 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  cltys  entire  budget 
for  education.  Others  say  the  figure  Is 
too  high  or  too  low,  depending  on  their 
estimate  of  the  city's  addict  population. 
What  is  known  is  that  every  heroin  addict 
must  get  from  $10  to  $40  a  day  to  satisfy 
his  hunger  for  drugs  and  forestall  the  ter- 
rible physical  and  mental  ravages  of  with- 
drawal. "  An  addict  who  needs  $30  every  day 
must  steal  $1,000  in  goods  weekly  from  which 
he  will  realize  one-fifth  their  cash  value. 
Every  hundred  addicts  who  need  $30  a  day 
to  buy  drugs  steal  $5  million  in  goods  a  year. 

The  victims 
This  Is  a  city  In  which  the  victims  of  ad- 
dict crimes  are  Ignored  with  a  shrug,  ex- 
plained to,  apologized  to.  written  off  as 
ciphers.  The  owners  of  a  thousand  homes 
that  have  been  burglarized  by  addicts  have 
been  told  by  precinct  detectives  to  "get  bet- 
ter locks"  for  their  doors.  One  result  is 
that  at  least  half  a  dozen  neighborhood  vigi- 
lante groups  patrol  the  streets  of  New  York 
to  the  surprise  of  no  one.  In  other  parts 
of  the  city,  stores  have  been  forced  to  hire 
uniformed  guards  to  protect  them  from 
addicts.    One  chalnstore  pyermits  guards  and 


clerks  to  regularly  beat  up  addicts  caught 
stealing.     Every  addict  knows  the  chain  and 
stays   away  from   its  stores.     Thousands  of 
other  citizens  are  not  as  lucky.    They  have 
had  tvpewriters,  watches  and  other  valuables 
pilfered  from  their  homes  and  despaired  at 
the  thought  of  reporting  the  crime  to  police. 
It  is  a  city  in  which  a  victim,  unless  he  has 
been  badly  Injured,  must  simply  •wTlte   off 
his  loss  as  bad  luck.     He  lives  In  a  city  In 
which  crime  has  not  only  become  a  circum- 
stance of  existence  for  the  addict,  but  part 
of  the  environment  of  every  citizen. 
The  mayor 
This  Is  a  city  in  which  Mayor  Wagner  first 
ignored  a  growing  heroin  addiction  problem, 
then  minimized  it,  then  formed  committees 
to  fight  it  and  finally  has  resorted  to  pro- 
grams  that   exist   on   paper   that   be   hopes 
will  stem  the  growing  rumble  of  citizens  who 
live  in  fear  of'  their  lives.     The  mayor's  last 
attack  on  narcotics  was  a  "Grade  Mansion 
Narcotics    Conference"   which    gave    rise    to 
nothing   more    than    the   Temporary   Grade 
Mansion  Conunlssion  on  Narcotics,  summar- 
ily turned  over  to  Council  President  Paul  R. 
Screvane  as  if  it  were  one  more  minor  chore. 
At  the  temporary  commissions  first  steering 
committee  meeting  In  Mr.  Screvane's  office, 
distinguished  members  were  told  what  the 
ma%-or    was    apparently    after:      "We    need 
something     big,     something     that's     news- 
worthy." the  mayor's  chief  assistant,  Jtilius 
C.  C.  Ekielstein,  said.     "There's  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure for  action  from  all  over  the  city." 
Health  department 
This  is  a  city  in  which  Health  Commis- 
sioner George  James  says  money  is  not  the 
"major  problem"  in  the  fight  against  nar- 
cotics  addiction.     City   haU,   unsurprisingly 
agrees  with  him.     For  more  often  than  not, 
the  health   department,  like   other   depart- 
ments in  the  city,  has  become  an  authority 
established  to  mitigate  against  overwhelm- 
ing   public    anxiety    and    public    demands, 
rather  than  an  agency  capable  of  Inaugtirat- 
ing,  developing  and  proposing  necessary  proj- 
ects at  city  hall.     One  result  of  this  is  that 
the  health  department  has  experienced  great 
difficultv  in  employing  and  retaining  quali- 
fied, competent  specialists  in  the  field  of  nar- 
cotics addiction.    Another  is  that  the  city's 
entire  capacity  of  beds  for  addicts  Is  just  300. 
In  the  field,  the  health  department  has  just 
one  rehabilitation  center  and  three  "intake" 
centers  that  do  little  more  than  funnel  pa- 
tients to  hospitals,  when  beds  are  available. 
Narcotics  coordinator 
This  Is  a  city  in  which  a  former  obstetri- 
cian. Dr.  Catherine  Hess,  paid  $20,000  a  year 
as  narcotics  coordinator,  has  been  unable — 
to  gain — and  In  some  cases  rejected — coop- 
eration from  voluntary  agencies  or  her  own 
staff.      The    agencies,    though    they    are    re- 
quired to  do  so  by  law,  will  not  report  addicts 
to  the  central  re'gistry  she  maintains  unless 
the   addicts  have  been   arrested.     Dr.   Hess' 
staff  accuses  her  of  refusing  to  hold  meet- 
ings, refusing  to  examine  the  facilities  for 
which   she  holds  responsibility  and  cancel- 
ing projects  that  may  throw  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  New  York's  addiction  problem.     Dr. 
Hess   has    cooperated    with   politicians   who 
have  developed  projects  of  which  she  dis- 
approves and  refused  to  cooperate  with  re- 
searchers  who   had   worked   for  months  to 
develop   a   program  to  cope   with   Harlem's 
addiction  problem.    "Those  people."  she  told 
an  aid.  "are  just  ftill  of  beans."    The  group 
she  referred  to  as  those  people  are  still  not 
sure  she  has  read  the  program.    They  have 
taken  it  instead  to  the  Federal  Government. 


Rehabilitation 
This  Is  a  city  in  which  there  Is  frequent 
talk  of  rehabilitation  programs  for  addicts. 
Mayor  Wagner  has  called  the  health  depart- 
ment's West  Side  rehabilitation  center  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.    It 


is.  But  Its  effectiveness  Is  another  matter. 
Sherman  Patrick,  the  center's  director,  asked 
about  the  city's  plan  to  duplicate  West  Side 
in  other  boroughs,  says  frankly:  "I  think 
they  should  close  this  one."  Though  the  cen- 
ter sees  1.000  patients  a  year,  its  actual  day- 
care caseload  is  36.  It  has  no  facilities  for 
women.  "This  is  not  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram," Mr.  Patrick  says  flatly.  "Stire  we  can 
bring  addicts  to  the  point  where  they  can 
be  trained  for  jobs  and  we  can  keep  them 
drug  free.  But  then  it's  like  Charley  Brown 
and  the  football.  The  ex-addict  steps  up  to 
take  a  good  kick  and  somebody  pulls  the  ball 
away.  He  has  no  place  to  go  for  job  training 
and  so  he  falls  flat  on  his  face.  Where  can 
he  go  from  there?    Sure,  back  on  drugs." 

Public  education 
This  is  a  city  in  which  there  is  virtually 
no    public    education    program    to    combat 
addiction.     The   department   of   health   has 
pamphlets  available  for  anyone  who  requests 
them,    but    a    proposal    for    an    organized 
speakers'  bureau  submitted  3  years  ago  has 
still  not  been  acted  on.     Even  news  media 
are   left   to   their   own   resources   to   gather 
factual,     documented      information     about 
addiction.    Though  thousands  of  school-age 
youths  are  known  to  be  experimenting  with 
heroin  and  a  dozen  other  highly  addictive 
drugs  every  year,  in  the  city  with  the  great- 
est communications  and  public  relations  ex- 
perts in  the  world  the  mayor  has  not  seen 
fit  to  call  for  help  in  formulating  a  com- 
bative public-education  program.     Dr.  Hess" 
office,    now    preparing    five    pamphlets    on 
variotis  aspects  of  addiction,  has  not  even 
consulted   superiors   in   the   hesilth   depart- 
ment or  notified  its  public  information  ex- 
perts of  its  work.    She  has  hired  a  freelance 
■RTiter    to    research    the    pamphlets.      The 
critical  situation  has  been  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  dozens  of  speakers  are  talking  about 
addiction    throughout    the    city    who    are 
neither   qualified    to   dlsctiss    addiction    nor. 
able  to  present  factual  information. 

Statistics 
This  is  a  city  In  which  public  officials  led  by 
Mayor  Wagner  have  scrupulotisly  avoided  de- 
termining   the    actual    size    of    New    York's 
addict  population,  even  though  such  figtires 
would  be  important  Information  in  dealing 
with    the    addiction     problem.      They     are 
determined  to  leave  statistical  research  vague, 
subject  to  guesses,  minimized  to  a  point  that 
permits  the  mayor  to  say  firmly  New  York's 
addict  population  will  not  reach   50.000  in 
the  foreseeable  future.    Police  officers  say — 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration— there  are 
that  manv  addicts  in  some  precincts  in  Man- 
hattan.   The  mayor's  prediction  Is  based  on 
the     health     department's     official     central 
registrv    for    narcotics    addicts,    which    now 
has  on  file  23,000  confirmed,   unduplicated 
names.     But  because  of   the   possibility   of 
"leakage"  from  the  registry,  neither  volun- 
tarv  agencies  nor  private  physicians  report 
addicts,  though  they  are  reqtxired  to  do  so  by 
law.     It   Is   known,    though    neither    Mayor 
Wagner  nor  anv  other  city  official  has  pub- 
licly referred  to'  it,  that  the  names  of  96,000 
addicts,  sellers,  pushers  and  others  involved 
in  narcotics  traffic  are  listed  in  files  main- 
tained by  the  police  department's  narcotics 

btireau.  ^ 

Research 

This  is  a  city  In  which  lack  of  research  has 
made  It  virtually  impossible  for  anyone  to 
propose,  fund  or  implement  a  sound  program 
for  coping  with  narcotics  addiction.  Facil- 
ities are  suggested,  treatment  plans  put  on 
paper,  committee  meetings  held— but  no 
action.  Patterns  of  addiction,  the  degree  of 
addiction,  the  relationship  between  addic- 
tion and  crime,  all  remain  in  a  cloak  of  mys- 
tery to  New  York  officials.  It  did  not  have  to 
be  so.  The  health  department's  central 
registry  for  narcotics  addicts,  for  example. 
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was  not  Initially  proposed  as  a  name-gather- 
ing vehicle.  The  registry  was  recommended 
as  a  desperately  needed  research  project,  one 
that  would  use  computer  techniques  to  trace 
the  history  of  addicts  and  provide  data  that 
would  show  when  Individuals  were  treated, 
when  they  were  arrested,  why  they  became 
readdicted.  and  so  on.  Cluster  sampling 
techniques,  it  was  proposed,  could  be  used  to 
develop  further  data.  It  was  the  kind  of 
Information  that  would  have  provided  basic 
data  on  which  programs  could  be  planned. 
City  Hall  rejected  the  Idea.  Data  processing 
equipment  is  expensive.  Skilled  researchers 
must  be  adequately  paid.  Instead,  the  cen- 
tral registry  employs  file  clerks,  typists,  sec- 
retaries and  library  attendants.  The  result 
is  that  New  York  has  virtually  no  reliable  in- 
formation about  Its  addict  population. 
Other  research  has  begun.  The  city  has. 
for  example,  a  highly  publicized  program 
testing  whether  heroin  addicts  can  be  main- 
tained on  a  lesser  addictive  drug.  It  has  sub- 
sidized a  researcher  to  study  the  effect  of 
heroin  on  cell  structure.  An  extension  of  a 
State  parole  board  study  is  continuing  in 
Washington  Heights,  assisted  by  Federal 
funds.  But  until  a  serious  effort  is  made  by 
the  city  to  determine  not  only  the  size  of  its 
addict  population  but  also  the  nature  and 
paiterns  of  addiction  In  New  York,  legisla- 
tors will  continue  to  develop  programs  as  if 
they  were  the  proverbial  blind  men  describ- 
ing an  elephant. 

Politicians 
This  is  a  city  In  which  public  demand 
that  something  be  done  about  the  narcotics 
problem  Is  so  great  that  some  60  bills  have 
already  been  introduced  in  the  St.ite  legisla- 
ture in  this  session.  Assemblyman  Stanley 
Steingut  has  a  $31^  million  program  that 
does  not  differ  materially  from  Governor 
Rockefeller's  $4  million  program  calling  for  a 
series  of  small  hospitals  in  the  State,  shel- 
tered workshops,  and  an  extension  of  the 
State  parole  program.  Legislators  want  to 
increase  penalties  for  narcotics  offenders  or 
ban  dangerous  drugs,  among  them  cough 
syrups  and  model  airplane  glue.  Still  others 
want  to  "take  the  profit  out  of  addiction" 
by  supplying  drugs  free  to  addicts.  Assem- 
blyman Jerome  Kretchmer  and  Senator 
Manfred  Ohrenstein,  who  offer  this,  become 
a  subject  for  deep  concern,  but  also  for  dema- 
gogery.  Politicians  have  Invented  "confi- 
dentlal"  post  office  box  numbers  for  addicts 
to  write  to  and  then  turned  the  letters  over 
to  police.  The  State  legislature,  to  date,  has 
not  established  any  committee  to  examine 
either  the  nature  or  methods  of  dealing  with 
New  York's  addiction  problem.  But  almost 
every  legislator  has  a  "program." 

Press 
This  is  a  city  In  which  crime  and  public 
apprehension  has  made  narcotics  big  news. 
Editors  Joke  about  "this  week's  million-dol- 
lar heroin  raid,"  and  then  print  the  story 
because  a  district  attorney  said  it.  To  make 
matters  worse,  disc  Jockeys  and  television 
news  commentators  have  now  Joined  the 
public  debate  with  their  own  programs  for 
fighting  addiction.  Any  politician  who  in- 
troduces legislation  relating  to  narcotics  ad- 
diction has  one  eye  over  his  shoulder  at  a 
guest  "shot"  on  a  television  show.  It  is  a 
city  in  which  Journalists  have  rarely  put  to 
the  test  the  statements,  statistics,  and  pro- 
grams announced  this  year  or  compared 
them  to  other  statements,  statistics,  and  pro- 
grams of  years  gone  by.  It  Is  a  city  whose 
most  responsible  television  network  not  long 
ago  "exposed"  with  a  hidden  camera  the  sale 
of  heroin  on  a  Harlem  street  corner,  a  sale 
supposedly  Ignored  by  the  police.  The  net- 
work did  not  bother  to  mention  that  the 
■  buyers"  were  undercover  police  agents 
working  on  a  case. 
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Slums 
This  is  a  city  in  which  vltually  every  prob- 
lem that  confounds  public  ofDcials  is  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  increase  in  nar- 
cotics addiction.  Substandard  housing,  the 
lack  of  Job  opportimities,  crowded  schools. 
Indifferent  teachers,  welfare  department 
workers  who  curse  "Junkies."  bureaucratic 
city  agencies — virtually  the  whole  fabric  of 
wasted  time  and  stunted  dreams  which  are 
the  rubric  of  slum  life  contribute  to  addic- 
tion. In  the  case  histories  of  large  numbers 
of  addicts  there  is  a  background  of  an  un- 
tenable slum  world,  a  world  that  forced  them 
to  seek  something  else:  peace  and  safety  In 
the  struggling  subculture  of  drug  addicts. 

Police 

This  is  a  city  in  which  the  New  York  Police 
Department  Is  blamed  for  narcotics  addic- 
tion. "We  can't  solve  the  problem,"  says 
Deputy  Commissioner  Walter  Arm.  "All  we 
can  do  is  make  arrests."  The  department 
made  13.539  arrests  for  violation  of  narcotics 
laws  last  year.  But  the  city  still  remains 
without  a  workable  plan  for  dealing  with  ad- 
dicts after  they  are  brought  to  court.  In  the 
face  of  apathy  in  other  departments,  the  de- 
partment has  now  been  forced  to  organize 
Its  own  speakers'  bureau,  training  a  team  of 
seven  narcotics  experts  prepwired  to  deal  with 
the  increasing  demands  for  information  from 
the  public.  Though  newspapers  regtilarly 
malign  "police  methods"  for  dealing  with  ad- 
dicts, there  is  in  fact  no  "police  method," 
only  a  vacuum  other  city  agencies  and  de- 
partments either  refuse,  or  are  not  able,  to 
fill. 

Traffic 

This  Is  a  city  In  which  there  are  fewer  than 
300  Federal  agents  working  to  block  contra- 
band coming  into  the  port  of  New  York. 
Yet  last  year  alone,  37,235  planes  and  9.556 
ships  entered  the  port.  Federal  officials  have 
a  simple  answer.  Tliey  say  the  entire  Army. 
Marine  Corps,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard  could 
not  block  heroin  traffic  Into  the  port  of  New 
York.  It  Is  not  really  an  answer,  but  city 
officials  have  done  little  to  suggest  or  demand 
meaningful  enforcement  alternatives. 

Illicit  sales 
This  is  a  city  in  which  slum  dwellers  not 
only  have  come  to  accept  addiction,  but 
learned  to  profit  from  It.  As  Dr.  Kenneth 
Clark  has  pointed  out,  the  quantity  of  goods 
stolen  by  addicts  is  so  enormous  It  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  actually  raising  the 
level  of  goods  possessed  by  people  In  a  dozen 
New  York  communities.  Addicts  resell  stolen 
goods  to  pawn  shops  and  fences,  but  they  also 
provide,  at  less  than  a  fifth  the  cost,  tele- 
vision sets,  tape  recorders,  watches,  clothes, 
jewels,  furs  and  other  goods  to  a  huge  portion 
of  the  population  not  otherwise  able  to  afford 
them. 

Mafia 
This  is  a  city  in  which  the  Mafia  crime 
syndicate  has  been  handed  a  constantly 
growing  buyers  market  because  of  the  failure 
of  municipal  authorities  to  do  anything 
about  narcotics  addiction.  The  "pusher,"  as 
most  law-enforcement  experts  know,  is  a 
myth.  A  potential  customer  needs  only  an 
addicted  friend  to  encourage  his  Interest  In 
heroin.  To  supply  this  ever-growing  mar- 
ket a  vast  international  apparatus  has  de- 
veloped that  need  do  little  more  than  pro- 
vide supplies.  The  drugs  and  the  money 
travel  along  different  roads  making  collec- 
tion of  evidence  extremely  difficult.  Yet  civil 
rights-conscious  city  and  State  officials  re- 
fuse to  push  to  provide  police  with  tools — 
such  as  wiretapping  evidence — that  are  nec- 
essary to  come  to  grips  with  the  apparatus. 
Meanwhile,  gambling,  extortion,  prostitution, 
money  lending  and  "black  money"  invest- 
ments in  legitimate  businesses  all  throw  off 


cash  that  can  be  used  to  finance  the  enor- 
mously profitable  business  in  heroin.  And 
heroin,  in  turn,  finances  other  businesses 
Late 
Tills  is  a  city  In  which  the  scales  of  Justice 
have  tipped  in  favor  of  the  drug  peddler,  the 
narcotic  offender,  the  criminal.  Present 
search  and  seizure  regulations,  as  interpreted 
in  the  New  York  courts,  are  almost  a  travesty 
of  law.  Guilty  offenders  are  with  regularity 
permitted  to  go  free.  The  law  itself  has 
created  so  many  escape  hatches  for  criminals 
that  nine  postponements  and  a  half  dozen 
separate  court  hearings  to  suppress  evidence 
or  controvert  a  search  warrant  are  not  un- 
usual before  a  case  is  even  ready  for  trial. 
Offenders  frequently  are  arrested  for  second 
and  third  offenses  before  their  case  comes  to 
trial.  It  is  a  city  that  has  based  its  law  not 
on  reality  but  on  words  that  relate  to  other 
notions,  other  crimes,  other  environments. 
Courts 

This  is  a  city  in  which  the  legal  drama  of 
addiction  is  played  out  under  almost  im- 
possible conditions.  Calendars  at  the  crim- 
inal courts — which  handle  narcotics  cases- 
are  always  so  overcrowded  that  politically 
appointed  members  of  the  Judiciary,  who 
may  have  expected  an  easy  Job,  frequently 
become  exasperated  with  defendants,  arrest- 
ing officers,  and  other  court  functionaries. 
"You  weren't  trying  cases  all  morning."  one 
Judcre  told  a  police  officer  last  week  who  had 
three  other  cases  on  three  other  calendars. 
"Officer,  you  got  problems."  he  said,  "I  got 
problems."  Then,  he  complained  about  his 
calendar  and  held  a  dozen  cases  over  for  the 
following  day,  forcing  both  defendants  and 
officers  to  return  to  court.  Another  Judge, 
faced  with  a  defendant  arrested  for  posses- 
sion of  3,000  barbiturate  tablets  said:  "A 
synthetic  narcotic?  Is  that  such  a  bad 
drug?"  and  arbitrarily  handed  down  a  minor 
sentence.  Amid  the  unbelievable  hub-bub 
of  New  York's  turnstile  Justice  for  narcotics 
addicts,  which  is  easily  as  abrupt  and  imper- 
sonal as  traffic  court.  Judges  are  asked  to  rule 
on  the  applications  of  prisoners  for  civil  com- 
mitment in  a  hospital  under  article  IX, 
created  by  the  Metcalf-Voelker  law.  If  ac- 
cepted, charges  are  temporarily  waived  and 
the  prisoner  is  committed  to  a  closed  hospital 
for  4  months,  then  paroled  for  2  or  3  years. 
In  practice.  Judges  have  turned  article  DC 
into  a  nimibers  game,  with  no  clear  policy  as 
to  who  will  or  will  not  be  accepted.  "Did  he 
give  you  any  trouble?"  one  Judge  will  ask 
the  arresting  officer.  That  is  his  method  for 
determining  whether  to  honor  the  request  of 
a  defendant. 

Public  hospitals 
This  is  a  city  in  which  there  are  exactly  300 
beds  available  for  the  detoxification  (con- 
trolled withdrawal  from  drugs)  of  narcotics 
addicts.  Dr.  Catherine  Hess  says  there  are 
enough  beds.  She  also  says.  "The  only  rea- 
son a  Junkie  ever  volunteers  to  go  to  a  hos- 
pital is  to  cut  his  habit  from  $50  a  day  to 
something  he  can  afford.  He  doesn't  want  to 
get  off  drugs  and  he  can't  steal  enough  to 
maintain  his  supply.  Those  are  the  people 
that  come  to  us."  Tliough  hospitals  have 
psychiatric  services,  few  addicts  report  that 
they  receive  any.  Others  complain  they  were 
not  detoxified  or  permitted  to  remain  beyond 
21  days.  The  hospitals  have  become  part 
of  the  revolving  door  of  drug  addiction  that 
takes  the  addict  from  drugs  to  court  to  jail 
to  a  hospital  and  turns  him  back  out  on  the 
street  to  start  again. 

Private  hospitals 
This  Is  a  city  In  which  private  hospitals 
refuse  to  accept  narcotics  addicts  as  pa- 
tients— using  any  reason  but  the  real  one 
as  an  excxise.  A  social  worker  can  spend  days 
on  the  telephone  searching  for  a  bed  for 
an  addict  with  pneim:ionla.   Doctors  regularly 
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refuse  addicts  as  patients.  Nursing  homes 
don't  want  them.  All  this  is  in  the  face  of 
the  city's  own  limited  facilities — the  private 
hospitals  simply  don't  want  the  trouble  that 
addicts  bring. 

Public 

This  is  a  city  In  which  the  public's  attitude 
has  intensified  the  narcotics  addiction  prob- 
lem. Though  the  law  says  that  marihuana, 
amphetamines,  and  benzedrine  are  illegal, 
they  have  become  fashionable  drugs  for 
adults.  A  dozen  publications — and  several 
organizations — contribute  to  the  glamor  of 
drugtaking.  Typical  is  a  magazine  cartoon 
showing  a  dozen  Indians  around  a  campfire: 
"Somebody  here  is  smoking  pot,"  says  the 
chief.  "He's  the  only  contented  Indian  in 
the  picture."  Permissiveness  and  indiffer- 
ence of  parents  are  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  youthful  addiction.  A  neglected 
child  is  likely  to  turn  to  narcotics  out  of 
boredom,  protest  or  need.  Resentment 
against  police  that  exists  in  many  heavy- 
addiction  areas  has  made  the  Job  of  enforce- 
ment almost  impossible.  This  public  atti- 
tude has  been  fostered  by  the  myth  and  mis- 
information that  are  standard  to  all  conver- 
sations about  narcotics.  The  public  listens, 
absorbs,  relaxes  and  believes  that  everything 
that  can  be  done  is  being  done.  It  is  duped 
by  sham  programs,  and  thus  comes  to  accept 
crime  and  fear  as  necessary  elements  of  city 
life.  But  while  officials  expound  on  theory, 
Ufe  goes  on  in  fact — the  "tangled  forest"  of 
drug  addiction  spreads  from  street  corner 
to  street  corner,  block  to  block,  neighborhood 
to  neighbortiood,  until  today  it  Is  the  single 
most  neglected — and  single  most  urgent — 
problem  facing  the  crisis-torn  administration 
of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 


Nation  would  have  to  rely  in  the  event 
of  war,  has  dwindled  to  the  point  where 
there  are  now  less  than  50,000  jobs  in 
each  of  these  essential  industries. 

Today,  as  I  have  said,  cannot  be  a  day 
of  celebration.  But  it  can  be  a  day  of 
rededication.  History  teaches  us  that 
every  great  power  in  the  world,  during 
any  age.  has  been  a  maritime  power — 
a  nation  with  strength  in  its  merchant 
fleet  as  well  as  in  its  navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  is 
much  that  we  here  in  the  Congress  can 
do  to  restore  the  United  States  to  its 
rightful  place  among  the  major  mari- 
time powers  of  the  world.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  our  national  interest  requires 
us  to  do  no  less. 


MARITIME  DAY 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  24.  is  Maritime  Day,  which  marks 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Maritime  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as 
well  as  the  termination  of  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Week. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  all  of  us  to 
view  this  day  as  a  day  of  celebration. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not 
possible.  The  United  States,  which 
emerged  from  World  War  II  as  the  most 
powerful  maritime  nation  in  the  world, 
is  now  a  fifth-rate  maritime  power.  Its 
active  oceangoing  merchant  fleet  has 
shrunk  to  less  than  900  ships,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  obsolescent  with  no  pros- 
pect of  replacement  presently  in  sight. 
Although  our  volume  of  foreign  trade 
has  grown  enormously  during  the  past 
two  decades,  American-flag  ships  now 
carry  only  some  9  percent  of  that  trade. 
And  meanwhile,  whole  segments  of  the 
merchant  marine  have  virtually  disap- 
peared from  the  seas — notably  the  do- 
mestic segment  of  our  American-flag 
fleet— while  our  shipbuilding  industry, 
at  the  same  time,  has  drastically  de- 
clined. 

As  a  result,  the  corps  of  skilled  seamen 
and  shipyard  workers,  upon  whom  this 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  the  International  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee approved  and  reported  to  the  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  a 
"declaration"  that  the  United  States  op- 
poses boycotts  against  friendly  countries. 
This  declaration  is  aimed  at  the  Arab 
States  economic  pressures  against  Is- 
rael. 

While  I  am  glad  the  subcommittee 
went  on  record  as  opposing  the  Arab 
boycott,  I  regret  it  stopped  short  of  di- 
rect legislation.  It  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  me  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  sponsored  and  urged 
approval  of  an  amendment  to  the  Export 
Control  Act,  clearly  designed  to  protect 
American  exporters  from  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  respect,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  my  testimony  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Subcommittee, 
last  week  on  my  bill  and  similar  pro- 
PHDsals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  full  committee,  when  it  meets  in  ex- 
ecutive session  tomorrow,  will  take  ac- 
tion to  approve  legislation  such  as  I 
have  proE>osed,  which  would  establish  our 
Government's  opposition  to  harassment 
and  pressure  against  American  firms — 
our  opposition  to  such  trade  practices 
which  are  designed  to  intimidate  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States. 

My  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  op  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gh-bert  Before 
the   commfttee    on    banking    and   cur- 
RENCY, House  of  Representatives,  on  HM. 
6823  AND  Similar  Bills  To  Amend  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act,  May  20,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  committee  in  support 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  6823.  and  similar  proposals, 
to  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  by  opposing 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  Imposed 
by  foreign  countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 


Cmr  proposed  antiboycott  legislation  clear- 
ly Is  designed  to  protect  American  exporters 
from  trade  restrictions  and  boycotts  arising 
from  disputes  among  third  countries  with 
whom  the  United  States  maintains  friendly 
relations.  The  proposal  is  aimed  specifically 
at  the  Arab  boycott  which  establishes  special 
conditions  for  trading,  by  interrogation  or 
threat.  American  companies  active  in  Mid- 
dle East  commerce  have  been  subjected  to 
practices  which  would  be  considered  Irreg- 
ular in  the  normal  course  of  International 
trade.  These  practices  Include  various  proc- 
esses of  interrogation,  unusual  requirements 
for  affidavits  and  certification  of  commercial 
invoices  and  outright  threats.  Some  Amer- 
ican firms  have  rejected  these  practices.  But 
unfortunately,  others  have  complied.  Still 
other  American  companies  have  either  cur- 
tailed their  Middle  East  trade,  or  have  hes- 
itated fully  to  exploit  potential  Middle  East 
markets  for  their  products  and  services. 

American  firms  have  been  victimized  by 
this  practice;  our  amendment  would  assist 
them  to  defy  the  intimidation  of  the  Arab 
boycott.  There  is  nothing  unusual  about  a 
government  attempting  to  protect  its  busi- 
nessmen from  inquiries  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Our  proposal  would  build  a  "legis- 
lative wall"  behind  which  the  besieged  U.S. 
businessmen  could  take  up  a  position  when 
boycott  pressure  is  used,  and  it  could  provide 
a  basis  for  governments  to  refuse  to  furnish 
such  Information  and  to  forbid  other  na- 
tionals to  do  so. 

This  agreement  among  Arab  nations  to 
boycott  Israel,  Israeli  goods  and  all  com- 
panies engaged  in  business  arrangements, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Israel,  has  existed  for 
15  years,  and  during  these  15  years  the  Arabs 
have  tried  to  Involve  third  parties,  like  Amer- 
ican businessmen,  in  their  economic  war 
against  Israel. 

To  coordinate  this  activity,  the  Arab  coun- 
tries created  the  Central  Aral:  Boycott  of 
Israel  office,  located  In  SjTla.  This  office  con- 
tinues to  wage  a  war  of  pressure  on  foreign 
companies  that  do  business  in  the  Arab  world 
and  to  prevent  their  doiiig  business  with 
Israel.  It  has  demanded  from  American 
businessmen  answers  to  a  detailed  question- 
naire relating  to  their  conunercial  trade  and 
practices;  this  Information  is  used  then  to 
determine  whether  the  company  goes  on  the 
"black  list."  When  our  companies  have 
refused  to  yield  to  this  blackmail,  they  have 
been  denied  a  market  in  the  entire  Arab 
world.  They  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
Euch  economic  discrimination. 

Listen  to  this  boycott  list  of  reasons  for 
blacklisting  a  foreign  firm :  maintaining  main 
or  branch  factories  in  Israel;  maintaining 
assembly  facilities  in  Israel;  maintaining 
general  or  main  offices  for  Near  East  opera- 
tions in  Israel:  letting  Israel  companies  use 
your  name  or  trademark;  holding  shares  In 
Israel  companies;  maintaining  know-how 
agreements  with  Israel;  not  answering  the 
boycott  questionnaire;  representing  an  Israel 
company;  promoting  or  selling  products 
made  in  Israel;  belonging  to  oversea  Israel 
chambers  of  commerce. 

The  Arab  boycott  has  obstructed  foreign 
investment  in  Israel.  It  has  succeeded  in 
making  Arab-Israel  peace  more  remote.  The 
Arabs  will  not  admit  that  they  are  hurt  by 
their  insistence  on  a  state  of  war  with  Israel; 
the  Israeli  do  admit  It;  they  want  and  need 
peace.  The  boycott  Impedes  logical  trade 
relationships  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  slowing  Arab  economic  development 
and  endangering  Israel's  economic  security. 
The  boycott  prohibits  free  transit  of  people 
and  literature.  It  discourages  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  breeds  fear  and  distrust,  and  widens 
the  gap  for  compromise  and  peaceful  exist- 
ence on  both  sides. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  platforms 
of    1960    pledged    action    against   the    Arab 
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boycott  and  that  year  Congress  adopted  an 
amendment  to  our  foreign  aid  program  which 
provided  that  aid  should  be  withheld  from 
any  country  which  persisted  In  boycotts  and 
blockades.  The  amendment  was  supported 
by  President  Johnson  and  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  both  then  Members  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  adopted  over  opposition  of  the  State 
Department,  which  feared,  as  today,  that 
such  legislation  would  be  counterproductive. 
It  seems  that  everyone  deplores  the  Arab 
boycott,  but  unfortunately  the  administra- 
tion expresses  concern  over  restrictive  trade 
practices  and  boycotts  between  countries 
which  ;ire  friendly  to  us.  but  opposes  our 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
weaken  American  effort  to  enlist  other  gov- 
ernments in  our  program  of  economic  denial 
against  Communist  China.  Cuba.  North 
Vietnam,  and  Nortii  Korea,  and  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  challenge  the  Arab 
States  to  intensify  their  boycott  i-ather  than 
end  It. 

Yielding  to  blackmail,  and  cooperation 
with  blackmailers,  only  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  extricate  oneself.  West  Germany 
delayed  far  too  long,  and  as  a  result  when 
she  did  recognize  Israel.  10  Arab  States  re- 
taliated by  "breaking  relations."  On  the 
outset.  Nasser  threatened  that  he  would 
recognize  Conmiunlst  East  Germany  if 
Bonn  recognized  Israel.  But  only  2  of  the 
other  12  Arab  States  were  willing  to  follow 
him.  and  Nasser  had  to  back  down. 

The  Arab  boycott  is  directed  at  business- 
men all  over  the  world.  There  is  nothing  to 
stop  them  from  such  activities  on  their  own 
soil,  but  conduct  of  Arab  economic  warfare 
on  American  soil  should  not  be  tolerated. 
By  refusing  to  comply  with  boycott  de- 
mands, small  American  business  firms  would 
have  a  Government  export  regulation  to 
protect  them  if  our  amendment  Is  approved. 
It  would  Immunize  American  exporters  of 
goods  from  Involvement  In  foreign  boycotts: 
it  would  protect  otir  legitimate  American 
business  interests  in  foreign  markets.  It 
would  contribute  to  export  expansion  and 
trade  promotion  and  would  assert  otu-  deter- 
mination and  intention  to  trade  where  we 
wish  and  in  markets  where  there  is  demand 
for  our  American  goods  and  services. 

A  united  front  of  defiance  would  cut  down 
the  deceit  and  the  distrust  which  the  boy- 
cott has  bred.  We  might  ask:  How  can  the 
vulnerable  businessman  defy  the  boycott 
when  the  most  powerful  government  In  the 
world,  which  should  be  his  protector,  does 
not  protect  him?  The  State  Department, 
which  is  the  logical  agency  to  consult  when 
there  is  threat  from  a  foreign  government, 
has  failed  to  act  forcefully  to  defend  U.S. 
businessmen. 

There  Is  an  erroneous  notion  that  the 
United  States  practices  trade  restrictions 
similar  to  this  boycott  with  respect  to  Com- 
munist countries.  In  our  export  regulations 
we  control  the  utilization  of  only  American 
products  and  resources.  We  do  not  presume 
to  unilaterally  control  products  originating 
in  a  third  country.  This  is  contrary  to 
America's  sense  of  "fair  play"  in  world  trade 
In  the  amendment  before  us.  we  seek  fair 
play  and  Government  protection  for  our 
American  companies  operating  overseas. 

The  purpose  of  the  antlboycott  legislation 
Is  to  neutralize  the  effect  in  the  Unlt«d 
States  of  the  Arab  boycott  and  any  compa- 
rable restrictions  that  may  originate  else- 
where on  American  firms  by  blocking  the 
sources  of  information  on  which  the  restric- 
tive practices  thrive.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  affords  a  measure  of  Government  protec- 
tion to  companies  who  desire  to  Invoke  it. 

The  restrictive  remedy  In  the  antlboycott 
legislation  would  provide  equal  treatment 
for  all  American  companies.  Some  American 
firms,  because  of  their  stature,  resources,  or 
strong  competitive  position,  are  able  Inde- 
pendently to  resist  Arab  boycott  pressures. 
However,  there  are  other  US.  companies  who 


consider  themselves  In  a  less  favorable  com- 
petitive position,  and  who,  therefore,  feel 
compelled  to  comply  with  requests  for  in- 
formation from  the  Arab  boycott  organi- 
zation. 

Our  Government  should  establish  its  op- 
position to  this  harassment  and  pressure 
against  American  firms  and  oppose  any  such 
trade  practices  which  are  designed  to  Intimi- 
date countries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Passage  of  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion will  provide  long  overdue  protection  to 
American  firms  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce. I  strongly  commend  It  to  you  for 
your  favorable  consideration. 


DOMINICAN  CRISIS  EMPHASIZES 
NECESSITY  FOR  REAFFIRMA- 
TION OF  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  J  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  overthrow  on  April  24,  1965,  of  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
a  strategically  located  country  on  the 
rim  of  the  Caribbean  Basin,  President 
Johnson  acted  with  decisive  promptness 
in  landing  U.S.  forces  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  and  other  foreign  na- 
tionals there,  and  to  prevent  a  Red  take- 
over of  that  island  country.  What  he 
did  was  in  line  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions and  practices  of  our  country. 

Although  the  recent  emergency  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congress  of  $700  mil- 
lion to  cover  the  costs  of  military  and 
naval  operations  in  Santo  Domingo  and 
Vietnam  is  an  important  measure  of  ap- 
proval, this  action  is  not  enough.  There 
must  be  a  positive  clarification  and  re- 
affirmation of  our  historic  policy  of  self- 
defense  to  show  the  world  that  our  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  are  squarely  behind 
the  President  in  combating  world  con- 
quest by  the  most  sinister  and  brutal 
force  in  history.  Also  we  must  under- 
stand the  significance  of  what  was  at- 
tempted in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  anticipation  of  situations  in  the 
Caribbean  such  as  that  which  erupted  in 
Santo  Domingo,  on  January  18,  1965.  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  124  to  ex- 
tend the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  declare  sub- 
versive domination  or  threat  of  it  not 
only  a  violation  of  this  doctrine  but  also 
of  collective  security  as  set  forth  in  vari- 
ous acts  and  resolutions  of  the  American 
Republics. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  our  country  faces  absolute 
power,  our  statesmen  and  the  Congress 
must  show  absolute  fearlessness;  and  we 
must  do  it  legally,  forthrightly.  and  deci- 
sively for  which  purpose  House  Resolu- 
tion 124  was  formulated.  I  have  written 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  requesting  Immediate  hear- 
ings. 

House  Resolution  124  follows: 

H    Res.   124 

Whereas  the  subversive  forces  known  as 
International  communism,  operating  se- 
cretly and  openly,  directly  and  Indirectly, 
threaten  the  sovereignty  and  political  Inde- 


pendence of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Continents,  by  the 
free  and  Independent  position  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  not  eub- 
Ject  to  colonization  or  domination  by  any 
power;  and 

Whereas  the  intervention  of  International 
communism,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  how- 
ever disguised,  in  any  American  state,  con- 
flicts  with  the  established  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  for  the  protection  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  peoples  of  such  states  and  the 
political  Independence  of  their  govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas  such  a  situation  extended  to  any 
portions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole 
of  it,  including  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  (1)  any  such  subversive 
domination  or  threat  of  it  violates  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  of  collec- 
tive security  as  set  forth  in  the  acts  and 
resolutions  heretofore  adopted  by  the 
American  Republics;  and 

(2)  That  in  any  such  situation  any  one 
or  more  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance may,  in  the  exercise  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  declarations  and  principles  above 
stated,  take  steps  to  forestall  or  combat  In- 
tervention, domination,  control,  and  coloni- 
zation in  whatever  form,  by  the  subversive 
forces  known  as  International  communism 
and  its  agencies  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


SILVER  DOLLARS 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  U.S.  Mint  will  coin 
the  45  million  silver  dollars  which  were 
authorized  by  the  Congress  last  July 
raises  the  serious  question  of  what  will 
happen  to  the  dollais.  Will  they  enter 
into  circulation? 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  delved  into  these  possibilities 
in  its  studies  of  the  coin  shortage.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  history  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  silver  dollars  which  the 
United  States  as  already  coined  throws 
great  light  on  what  is  likely  to  become 
of  the  45  million  silver  dollars. 

In  our  coin  shortage  report,  part  1, 
House  Report  No.  194.  89th  Congress, 
1st  session,  we  said : 

SILVER    DOLLARS 

Early  in  1964.  the  Treasury  ran  out  of 
silver  dollars,  and  they  became,  in  effect, 
collectors'  items.  There  were  855,661,153  (in- 
cluding 50,026  Lafayette  commemoratives), 
standard  silver  dollars  minted  between  1793 
and  1935.  None  has  been  minted  since  1935. 
According  to  the  Treasury's  circulation 
statement  of  U.S.  money  the  stock  of  silver 
dollars  consisted  of  484, '722, 100  as  of  May  31. 
1964  (including  2.945.754  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury, and  49,242  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  agents) . 

During  the  5  fiscal  year  periods  1954-59 
the  silver  dollar  stock  of  the  Treasury  was 
reduced  from  275.903.801  pieces  to  194,411,064, 
a  net  reduction  of  81.492.737,  for  an  average 
of  16,298.547  silver  doUars  per  year.    During 
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the  same  period  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
had  a  net  Increase  of  4,559,676  pieces,  a  fact 
which  indicates  there  was  then  no  excessive 
demand  for  silver  dollars. 

In  fiscal  year  1960  the  Treasury  had  a  net 
loss  of  20,096,777  silver  dollars.  The  net 
losses  increased  to  25,141,341  in  1961,  to 
33,685,667  In  1962.  to  49,726,664  In  1963,  and 
to  62.817,320  In  1964.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  had  a  net  Increase  of  silver  dollars 
until  1963,  when  It  had  a  net  loss  of  3,510,255 
and  a  net  loss  of  8,710,203  In  1964.  Both  the 
Treasury's  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
stocks  were  then  virtually  depleted. 

Hoarding  of  silver  dollars  has  undoubtedly 
been  encouraged  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  and  the  fact  that  a  silver  dollar  is  now 
worth  a  dollar  In  silver.  The  price  of  silver 
is  S1.293  an  ounce.  Tending  to  keep  the  mar- 
ket price  at  its  present  level  Is  existing  law, 
which  makes  silver  certificates  exchangeable 
on  demand  at  the  Treasury,  for  silver  dollars, 
or  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  for  silver 
bullion  of  equal  monetary  value. 

Becaiuse  silver  users  can  obtain  their  re- 
quirements from  the  Treasury  by  exchanging 
silver  certificates  for  silver  bullion,  the  price 
tends  to  stabilize  at  $1.29  plus  per  ounce. 

According  to  the  Treasury  witness,  "If  we 
stopped  redeeming  silver  certificates  for  sil- 
ver, undoubtedly  the  price  would  go  up.  If 
it  went  up  to  $1.38  an  ounce,  then  all  our 
other  silver  coins  would  be  taken  out  of  cir- 
culation the  same  as  our  silver  dollars  have 
been,  so  that  would,  we  believe,  be  quite 
catastrophic."  He  further  said  that  "There 
would  be  no  seigniorage,  if  the  price  went  up 
to  $1.38  on  those  coins,  because  it  would  cost 
the  same  amount  as  the  coin  to  make  it.  If 
it  went  beyond  that,  all  these  coins  would 
be  taken  off  the  market  and  melted,  so  that 
we  would  lose  all  these  coins." 

In  that  connection  testimony  was  received 
concerning  the  wartime  (1942-45)  5-cent 
pieces.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  nickel,  about 
35  percent  of  the  metal  content  of  the  coin 
was  silver.  That  silver  is  now  worth  about  7 
cents,  and  large  quantities  of  that  piece  are 
being  melted  down  to  recover  the  silver. 

In  March  1964  there  was  a  run  on  the 
Treasury  In  Washington,  for  silver  dollars. 
Buyers  were  permitted  as  many  as  50,000 
pieces  per  day,  the  equivalent  of  I'/a  tons. 
or  50  bags  of  60  pounds  each.  There  was  no 
requirement  that  silver  certificates  be  pre- 
sented for  silver  dollars.  By  March  25  the 
supply  of  silver  dollars  had  dwindled  from 
24,268,648  on  February  29,  1964,  to  about  3 
million,  and  the  Treasiu-y  suspended  further 
sales.  Soon  after  it  also  suspended  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  any  rolled  coin  at  the  cash  room, 
U.S.  Treasurer's  Office. 

On  March  26,  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  requested  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  supply  information  re- 
garding the  effect  the  run  had  had  on  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  Treasury  opera- 
tions. The  Treasury  was  asked  to  furnish 
the  basis  for  Its  restriction  which  had  lim- 
ited purchasers  to  $50,000,  and  how  that  sum 
had  been  fixed.  The  Treasury's  full  response 
to  that  question  was  that: 

"Restrictions  were  placed  on  the  exchanges 
of  silver  dollars  only  to  the  extent  that  phys- 
ical considerations  demanded  them.  It  was 
found  that  they  were  necessary  to  some  ex- 
tent both  as  to  amounts  and  times  of  re- 
demption. The  determinations  made  from 
time  to  time  were  based  upon  the  availabil- 
ity of  our  facilities  for  such  purposes." 

The  fact  that  the  Treasury  was  quickly 
obliged  to  embargo  completely  the  exchange 
of  silver  dollars  bespeaks  the  inadequacy  of 
the  restriction  It  had  earlier  imposed.  Had 
the  Treasury  desired  to  rid  Itself  of  all  the 
silver  dollars  It  possessed  It  could  hardly 
have  selected  a  better  way  of  doing  it. 

On  July  23,  1964,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  recommended  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  that 


45  million  silver  dollars  be  minted  in  fiscal 
1965  at  the  Denver  Mint.  He  said  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  11.  pt.  13.  p.  16885)  : 

"It  would  be  our  policy  to  distribute  the 
silver  dollars  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  in  the  West  where  they  are  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  We  would  not  tise 
them  In  redemption  of  silver  certificates  at 
the  Treasury." 

According  to  the  Secretary: 

"Use  of  the  silver  dollar  will,  to  a  great 
extent  In  the  West  at  least,  alleviate  the 
heavy  demands  we  have  had  on  the  quarter 
and  50-cent  pieces.  This  eventually  will 
about  balance  out  the  use  of  silver,  as  the 
minting  of  enough  halves  and  quarters  to 
substitute  for  the  45  million  silver  dollars 
will  take  almost  as  much  metal  for  the  same 
end  use." 

The  Secretary's  statements  need  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  several  facts.  First, 
the  silver  dollar  is  the  only  coin  for  which  a 
paper  substitute  is  in  plentiful  supply.  Sec- 
ond, subsidiary  coins  contain  about  7  per- 
cent less  silver  than  do  silver  dollars.  Two 
halves,  four  quarters,  or  ten  dimes  could  be 
minted  Instead  of  one  silver  dollar,  with 
about  7  percent  less  silver. 

While  silver  dollars  are  traditionally  asso- 
ciated with  the  West,  the  Treasury's  obliga- 
tion Is  to  supply  coin  for  the  entire  United 
States.  Properly,  it  would  seem,  the  silver 
dollars  which  have  been  authorized  should 
be  distributed  equitably  and  fairly  through- 
out the  country  when  produced. 

The  fact  that  silver  dollars  have  almost 
completely  disappeared  from  circulation 
(272,960,506  since  1954)  indicates  the  possi- 
bility that  the  45  million  pieces  (and  their 
content  of  some  34.8  million  ounces  of  fine 
silver,  about  a  1-year  U.S.  production)  will 
also  disappear  from  circulation,  unless  strin- 
gent safeguards  are  hnposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  practically  all  of  the  sil- 
ver dollars  that  the  United  States  has 
ever  minted,  in  its  entire  historj',  have 
disappeared  from  circulation.  The  sub- 
committee was  not  alone  in  cautioning 
of  the  possibility  that  the  45  million  sil- 
ver dollars  likewise  would  disappear.  A 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  August  4, 
1964,  under  the  headline  of  "Silver  Dol- 
lars To  Be  Minted  This  Year  Will  Soon 
Vanish,  Bankers  Fear,"  said: 

The  45  million  new  silver  dollars  Congress 
authorized  last  month  will  be  squirreled 
away  by  collectors  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
some  bankers  say.  They  note  some  90  million 
new  Kennedy  half  dollars  are  largely  In  deal- 
ers' and  collectors'  hands  rather  than  In  cir- 
culation. Coin  dealers  already  talk  of  getting 
as  much  as  $5  for  a  single  new  cartwheel. 

The  mint's  dollar  run  will  drain  38,670,000 
ounces  of  silver  from  tJie  Treasury's  fading 
stocks.  Some  retailers  and  bankers  call  the 
dollar  output  a  waste  of  silver  and  the  mint's 
time.  They  argue  stores  and  banks  are  starv- 
ing for  smaller  coins,  not  dollars. 

Similar  beliefs  that  the  dollars  will  be 
hoarded  or  collected,  and  never  actually 
circulate,  have  been  expressed  since  the 
announcement  was  made  last  week  that 
they  are  now  scheduled  for  minting. 
The  Washington  Evening  Star  for  May 
19,  1965,  for  example,  contained  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  article,  headlined  "Silver 
Dollars  To  Roll.  But  Not  Very  Far."  I 
believe  the  contents  of  the  article  are  of 
interest  to  every  Member,  and.  in  fact, 
to  every  person  in  the  United  States  who 
is  interested  in  our  coin  problems: 
Sn-vER  Dollars  To  Roll,  but  Not  Very  Far 

New  York. — Sliver  •  cartwheels  are  sched- 
uled to  roll  out  of  the  Denver  mint  soon,  but 
they'll  probably  roll  right  Into  the  pockets 


of   souvenir    hunters    and    speculators    and 
never  be  seen  again. 

The  45  million  silver  dollars  by  June  30 
would  be  the  first  to  be  minted  in  three 
decades.  They  should  be  worth  at  least  $2 
each,  coin  dealers  say, 

"It's  ridiculous,"  said  Tom  Wass,  president 
of  International  Numismatic  Corp.,  yester- 
day. "Everybody's  crying  about  the  silver 
shortage  and  now  the  Government's  throwing 
away  $45  million  on  silver  dollars  nobody 
needs." 

Benjamin  Stack,  a  partner  In  Stack's  Coin 
Co.  and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Assay  Commis- 
sion, said:  "I'm  absolutely  stunned.  Those 
silver  doUars  will  never  even  get  into  the  col- 
lectors' hands,  much  less  the  public's.  The 
speculation  will  be  tremendous.  It  will  be  an 
absolute  mess." 

The  speculators  would  be  betting  on  an 
Increase  In  the  price  of  silver  or  In  the 
numismatic  value  of  the  dollars. 

The  Sliver  Users  Association,  an  Industry 
group,  also  believes  that  the  new  silver  dol- 
lars would  disappear  Immediately.  Even  sil- 
ver producer  interests  indicate  surprise  at 
the  order  for  minting  them. 

The  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  System 
said  they  have  not  yet  worked  out  a  plan  for 
distribution. 

President  Johnson  gave  the  go-ahead  to 
make  the  silver  dollars  over  the  weekend, 
noting  that  Congress  appropriated  $600,000 
for  the  minting  last  year. 

The  mint  turned  out  more  than  855  million 
cartwheels  between  1794  and  1935,  but  none 
is  in  general  circulation  today  and  Qoin  deal- 
ers ask  as  much  as  $1.50  for  even  the  most 
common  specimens.     - 

Mr.  Freeman  Bishop,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  American  Metal  Market,  writing  in 
that  publication  for  Tuesday,  May  18, 
1965.  also  stated  that  the  silver  dollars 
are  "likely  to  go  to  collectors  quickly." 
Mr.  Bishop's  article  follows: 
To  Mint  45  Million  Silver  DoljIars;  Likely 
To  Go  TO  Collectors  Quickly 
( By  Freeman  Bishop ) 

Washington. — President  Johnson's  sur- 
prising approval  for  minting  45  million  sil- 
ver dollars  stirred  speculation  here  that  "the 
back  of  the  silver  coin  shortage  has  been 
broken." 

The  announcement  that  the  mint  will  start 
turning  out  the  45  million  silver  dollars 
(dated  1964)  authorized  last  year  by  the  Con- 
gress is  interpreted  as  a  prelude  to  release 
later  this  week  of  the  Treasury's  silver  re- 
port. 

The  silver  dollar  production  authority 
would  have  expired  on  July  1.  While  the 
statement  designated  distribution  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  "the  silver  dollar  has  tra- 
ditionally been  used  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change," collectors  and  coin  experts  predicted 
few  of  the  silver  dollars  will  be  in  circuia- 
tion  for  long.  Some  dealers  have  given  a 
tentative  value  of  $5  to  the  new  1964-dated 
cartwheels. 

The  Treasury  also  Is  holding  nearly  3  mil- 
lion Morgan  silver  dollars  and  has  refused 
to  turn  them  over  to  the  public  on  the 
grounds  their  value  as  collectors'  items  would 
be  an  immediate  windfall. 

Most  experts  here  see  this  same  fate  over- 
taking the  silver  dollars  scheduled  for  pro- 
duction this  month  and  the  first  output  in 
30  years. 

Treasury  continues  to  dispose  of  Its  re- 
serves of  silver  redeeming  silver  certificates. 
This  has  acted  as  a  price  control  on  sliver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  in  the  Ameri- 
can Metal  Market  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Christian  F.  Verbeke  of  Derry,  N.H.,  who 
identifies  himself  as  the  editor  of  two 
numismatic  publications  and  the  author 
of  some  200  articles  on  related  subjects. 
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In  his  letter  to  me  he  advised  that  about 
400  coin  dealers  who  are  connected  by 
telet.vTie  service  were  offering  the  forth- 
cominsr  silver  dollars  at  between  $1,800 
and  S2.500  a  bag  of  1,000  dollars.     He 
also  said  that  coin  advertisements  will 
be  released  this  week  which  will  feature 
the  1964  dollars,  offering  them  for  sale 
at  $4.45  and  $5  each.    His  letter  follows: 
Chiusti.\n  p.  V'erbeke. 
Derry.  S.H..  May  20. 1965. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascei.l, 
Chairman.  House  Monetary  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  stand  on  the  undeslrabll- 
Ity  of  mintintj  1964-dated  silver  dollars  Is 
positively  Justified.  As  you  may  recall.  In 
our  earlier  correspondence  I  have  found  that 
the  findings  of  your  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  the  sliver  and  coinage  question 
to  be  of  uttermost  significance  and  of 
definite  validity. 

May  I  stress  at  this  time  that  the  forth- 
coming issuance  of  45  million  silver  dollars 
is  not  only  nefarious  as  It  tends  to  deplete 
our  already  critical  silver  reserves,  but  in 
addition  it  reopens  the  Pandora's  box  of 
senseless  speculation  In  current  coinage — a 
phenomena  which  had  reasonably  abated 
recently. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  coin  dealers 
connected  by  teletype  service  (some  400  of 
them)  are  offering  the  forthcoming  1964- 
dated  silver  dollars  at  between  $1,800  and 
$2,500  a  bag.  or  an  initial  price  of  $1.80  to 
$2  50  for  one  specimen. 

I  cite  specifically  Mr.  Freeman  Bishop, 
staff  writer  of  American  Metal  Market,  who 
reports  some  coin  dealers  are  giving  the 
new  coin  a  value  of  $5 — an  Inherent  scandal. 
(Mr.  Bishop's  article  is  enclosed.) 

It  is  Indeed  unquestionable  that  the  silver 
dollar  has  lost  its  significance  as  a  medium 
of  circulation  (hundreds  of  millions  are 
hoarded ) :  moreover,  the  contrivance  risks  to 
accomplish  exactly  the  opposite  of  its  in- 
tended goal,  viz.,  instead  of  being  bona  fide 
metallic  cuTency,  it  will  become  an  instru- 
ment of  renewed  speculation,  profiteering  on 
the  gulllible  If  not  the  symbol  of  base  mer- 
cantilism In  numismatics. 

Although  I  am  editor  of  two  niimlsmatlc 
publications  and  the  author  of  some  200 
articles  on  related  subjects,  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  you  as  a  private  citizen  anxious 
to  see  speculation  In  metallic  currency  eradi- 
cated and  our  national  silver  assets  preserved 
for  worthwhile  purposes. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 

Christian  F.  Verbeke. 

P-S. — At  the  last  minute  I  have  been  relia- 
bly informed  that  coin  advertisements  to  be 
released  next  week  will  feature  the  1964 
dollars  for  sale  at  $4  45  and  $5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  last  year 
placed  on  the  President  the  responsibility 
for  having  the  silver  dollar  coined.  I 
think  that  Congress  must  now  give  its 
earliest  possible  consideration  to  reliev- 
ing the  President  of  that  responsibility. 


OUR  CONTINUING  COMMITMENT 
TOWARD  PEACE.  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH,  AND  POLITICAL  STA- 
BELITY  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASLA 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  22.  1965,  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles! 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  14th  Air 
Force  Association  banquet  which  was 
held  at  the  Grammercy  Inn  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

In  the  period  Immediately  following 
Pearl  Harbor  many  of  the  "Flying 
Tigers."  American  volunteers  fighting 
for  Chiang  Kai-sheks  China,  became 
part  of  the  14th  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  his  speech.  Congressman  Sickles 
di.scussed  our  continuing  commitment 
toward  peace,  economic  growth,  and 
political  stability  in  southeast  Asia.  His 
remarks  regarding  the  operation  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  and  its  relation- 
ship to  our  military  and  political  ob- 
jectives are  especially  timely  in  view 
of  our  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1965. 

I  think  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  the  House. 
Congressman  Sickles  is  a  veteran  of  the 
China-Bunna-India  theater  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  he  has  main- 
tained his  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
he  met  his  lovely  wife,  the  former  Simone 
Shornick,  of  Shanghai.  China.  When  he 
speaks  about  our  policies  in  Asia,  he 
brings  a  great  deal  of  expertise  to  his 
subject.  I  am  proud  to  insert  his  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Address  by  Mr.  Sickles 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  I  meet  with 
a  group  like  this.  I  feel  I  should  be  doing  the 
listening  rather  than  the  speaking.  I  should 
be  listening  to  the  tales  of  men  who  set 
standards  for  a  decade  of  American  heroes. 

For  It  was  you  who  went  where  heat  and 
history  hung  heavy  in  the  air.  It  was  you 
who  went  where  the  work  was  waiting.  It 
was  you  who  went  where  death  was  lurking. 

While  most  men  preferred  a  rocker  on  the 
front  porch,  the  Flying  Tigers  took  to  the  air 
in  tandem  for  a  cause.  While  most  men  had 
ne%-er  even  heard  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Penin- 
sula, the  Flying  Tigers  were  getting  a  bird's- 
eye  knowledge  of  hot  weather  In  the  hun- 
dreds and  hot  pilots  in  the  Zeros. 

Little  by  little,  the  camaraderie,  the 
crushed  cap.  and  the  courage  became  idols 
to  a  generation  of  American  kids  if  not  to 
their  more  astigmatic  parents.  Sooner  or 
later  even  the  adults  got  the  message. 

Well,  gentlemen,  things  haven't  changed 
much  out  there.  We  are  still  involved  in  the 
championship  game  for  the  coveted  Rice 
Bowl.  And  the  stakes  remain  the  same.  Loes 
means  dictatorship  and  death. 

And  not  unlike  the  days  of  1939.  there  are 
a  few  who  say  we  are  playing  In  the  wrong 
league:  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  there. 
That  we  can't  win.  That  the  competition  Is 
too  tough. 

But  when  you  are  the  strongest  you  must 
accept  the  defense  of  the  weak.  Politics  like 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  And  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  Indochlnese  Peninsula  has 
been  a  vacuum  of  power. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  back  In  the  Rice 
Bowl  to  help  fill  that  vacuum — to  again  turn 
back  aggression. 

Nevertheless  the  game  has  changed.  Jap- 
anese aggression  was  of  an  obvious  order. 
The  Communists  seek  to  blur  the  struggle 


by  telling  the  hungry  that  all  shall  be  fed 
by  telling  the  sick  that  all  shall  be  healed' 
by  telling  the  old  that  all  shall  be  cared  for 

For  this  reason  we  have  a  second  team  out 
in  southeast  Asia;  a  team  whose  goal  is  to 
prove  that  freedom  can  deliver  what  commu- 
nism can  only  promise — that  free  choice  not 
only  feels  better  but  works  better  than  coer- 
cion. This  team  attacks  the  heart  of  insur- 
gency: poverty,  sickness,  and  Ignorance,  in 
Vietnam  this  battle  is  fought  not  by  soldiers 
but  by  more  than  800  doctors,  educators,  farm 
experts,  health  workers,  and  engUieers.  It  is 
fought  not  with  guns  but  with  books,  ideas 
and  hard  work. 

Like  the  Flying  Tigers,  these  men  are  un- 
heralded often  unheard  of.  One  of  them,  Joe 
Grainger,  39.  got  a  few  lines  of  credit  in  the 
newspaper.  He  was  shot  dead  when  he  re- 
sisted recapture  by  the  Vletcong.  He  had 
escaped  after  being  chained  In  a  cave  for  5 
months. 

Our  people  from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  are  in  Vietnam  of  their 
own  volition:  and  they  are  staying  on  their 
own  volition.  They  walk  down  lonely  dirt 
roads,  unarmed,  knowing  there  Is  perhaps 
one  thing  between  them  and  death.  The 
Vletcong  fear  the  wrath  of  the  villagers  who 
have  grown  proud  of  their  American  helpers 

These  AID  jxjople  believe  in  their  work. 
Do  we?  Do  we  have  as  much  faith  in  the 
drawing  power  of  people,  ideas  and  progress 
as  we  do  In  the  firepower  of  mortars  and 
missiles. 

Few  Americans  can  realize  what  it  means 
to  a  village  to  receive  help  in  digging  a  well 
or  making  a  mofe  efficient  windmill.  Pew 
Americans  know^hat  it  means  to  have  the 
output  of  an  acre  of  rice  doubled.  Pew 
Americans  can  know  what  a  difference  in 
health  that  fish  from  a  newly  stocked  pond 
can  make. 

In  1964.  over  50.000  tons  of  fertilizer  were 
eagerly  received  In  the  central  lowlands 
where  none  would  have  otherwise  been  used. 
The  average  rice  yield  was  Increased  by  40 
percent. 

Through  AID  programs,  malaria  has  vir- 
tually been  wiped  out  from  the  central  prov- 
inces. Thousands  of  health  clinics  have  been 
built  and  stocked  with  medicine.  American 
doctors  sacrifice  both  salary  and  safety  for 
this  insecure  world. 

But  we  are  trying  to  build  a  decent  world 
In  Vietnam  amid  the  whirl  of  bullets  and 
the  crash  of  mortar  shells.  This  is  building 
at  its  most  frustrating:  and  there  are  lessons 
to  be  learned. 

Communist  Insurgency  can  be  stopped  in 
pe.ice  easier  than  In  war.  For  the  time  being 
there  is  at  least  uneasy  peace  in  the  remain- 
der of  southeast  Asia.  But  the  time  is  run- 
ning out.  The  Communists  have  a  timetable 
for  their  wars  of  "national  liberation." 

For  Instance  they  have  earmarked  north- 
east Thailand  as  one  of  the  next  targets— 
and  they  have  been  quite  open  about  it.  The 
six  provinces  of  the  northeast  section  lie 
along  Laos  and  the  Mekong  River.  If  Laos 
falls  into  Communist  hands,  this  border 
could  be  a  sieve  for  infiltration.  Indeed,  It 
already  Is. 

A  major  share  of  U.S.  assistance  requested 
for  next  year  is  aimed  toward  this  internal 
security  threat.  This  area  Is  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Thailand.  Tlie  accelerated  rural 
development  program  will  move  in,  trying  to 
expand  communication  lines  and  roads  as 
well  as  build  schools,  irrigate  lands,  and  es- 
tablish health  programs. 

The  first  all-weather  highway  linking  the 
capitals  of  Thailand  and  Laos  was  officially 
opened  In  January.  The  246-mUe  road  niM 
through  the  heart  of  the  northeast  from 
Bangkok  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam  to  Vletlane  in 
Laos. 
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It  has  created  many  advantages.  For  In- 
stance. Pakchong  was  just  a  Jungle  village  a 
few  years  ago.  Today  It  Is  a  booming  agricul- 
tural center,  the  result  of  this  "Friendship 
Highway." 

It  has  grown  from  5,000  In  population  to 
65.000.  Forests  are  being  cleared  and  crops 
being  diversified.  Farm  cooperatives  and 
mechanization  have  transformed  farming  In 
the  area  Into  a  profitable  export  business.  It 
once  was  on  a  bare  subsistance  level. 

AID  will  support  Thai  efforts  to  Improve 
the  position  of  the  northeast  farmers  with  a 
strong  extension  service  and  research  In 
agricultural  techniques.  The  Thais  Intend 
to  increase  the  number  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion officers  from  1  for  every  13,000  farms 
m  1963  to  1  for  every  2,000  farms  by  1967. 
A  new  service  will  handle  farming  classes 
for  hundreds  of  students. 

AID  will  contribute  agricultural  advisers, 
and  advanced  training  In  the  United  States 
to  key  Thai  technicians.  We  will  provide 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  pesticides. 

Studies  now  underway  are  aimed  at  find- 
ing means  to  establish  light  Industries  In  the 
northenst  and  to  use  the  areas  of  two  major 
river  basins  for  irrigation  and  flood  control 
projects. 

Meanwhile  the  terror  has  already  started. 
The  Vletcong  tactic  of  assassinating  village 
leaders  is  now  being  stepped  up  In  northeast 
Thailand.  Part  of  our  aid  will  go  toward 
training  and  equipping  Thailand's  6,300-man 
mobile  border  patrol  police  and  for  strength- 
ening the  counterlnsurgency  capability  of 
the  provincial  police. 

AID  will  support  training  programs  for 
nearly  3,000  local  officials  and  village  teach- 
ers and  help  supply  500.000  elementary  school 
students  in  northeast's  6  border  provinces 
with  Improved  textbooks. 

DDT  and  spray  equipment  will  be  supplied 
to  help  the  Thais  accelerate  the  malaria  con- 
trol program  to  cover  the  northeast  assist- 
ance for  equipment  and  technical  help  will 
continue  to  a  project  Initiated  In  1957  to  train 
doctors  and  nurses  for  work  In  the  rural 
areas.  The  medical  school  graduated  its  first 
class  of  57  doctors  In  May  of  last  year. 

To  men  of  action  this  all  may  not  only 
sound  like  slow  drudgery  but  It  also  may 
smack  of  futility.  Well,  wars  can  hinge  on 
the  outcome  of  a  battle;  but  the  war  for 
minds  is  a  tenuous  thing. 

Democratic  ideas  and  institutions  do  not 
sprout  over  night.  Freedom  needs  no  small 
amount  of  care  to  blossom.  If  we  cannot.  If 
we  will  not  give  that  care,  we  may  sacrifice 
our  own  share. 

Thailand  may  be  a  gamble.  But  we  think 
it  Is  a  good  one.  Over  the  j>ast  10  years. 
Thailand  has  made  steady  progress  In  mod- 
ernizing its  government  and  civil  service. 
The  Thai  put  nearly  one-fifth  of  their  en- 
tire budget  Into  education  and  70  percent 
of  their  population  Is  literate  today. 

Last  year  the  Thai  Government  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  cost  of  AID  development 
projects  than  we  did.  AID'S  contribution 
for  American  experts  and  commodities 
totaled  $6.9  million,  and  the  Thai  contrib- 
uted the  equivalent  of  $7  million  for  local 
costs:  labor,  material — the  sweat  to  make 
the  dollars  work.  This  Is  self-help  at  its 
best — the  commodity  we  can't  supply  and 
the  commodity  we  need. 

Now  if  you  still  think  it  can't  work,  circle 
June  30  on  your  calendars.  On  June  30, 
some  old  friends  of  yours  and  mine  on 
Taiwan  will  step  out  on  their  own.  On  that 
date,  U.S.  economic  aid  will  end  and  the 
Republic  of  China  will  move  ahead  alone, 
strong,  and  Independent. 

How  did  it  happen.  Fifteen  years  ago  it 
looked  like  free  China  would  be  on  our  wel- 
fare roles  forever.  In  fact,  Taiwan  at  the 
time  was  more  dependent  on  U.S.  aid  than 


Vietnam  Is  today.  But  the  dole  Is  done. 
Free  China  Isn't  rich  but  It's  ready.  With 
our  help,  and  a  herculean  effort  on  their  own 
part,  they  now  have  better  roads,  ports,  power 
stations.  A  land  reform  program  has  raised 
agricultural  yields  to  equal  those  of  Japan. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  the 
technical  advisers,  the  capital  and  surplus 
foods.  The  Chinese  worked  hard,  saved  hard, 
taxed  themselves  hard.  There  has  been  little 
luxury  consumption. 

And  here  Is  the  crucial  change:  Now  on 
Taiwan  there  Is  enotigh  competence,  enough 
trained  leadership,  enough  capital  so  the 
Chinese  can  go  ahead  on  their  own.  They 
have  learned  to  use  science  and  technology 
to  overcome  their  problems. 

By  U.S.  standards,  the  Chinese  are  far 
from  rich.  Their  per  capita  Income  Is  only 
about  $150  per  year  compared  to  some  $2,500 
per  year  here. 

But  they  can  carry  the  ball.  The  spiral  Is 
upward  Instead  of  being  trapped  in  poverty. 
Her  export  earnings  have  risen  from  less 
than  $100  million  to  more  than  $400  million 
In  the  past  10  years — 25  other  countries  have 
traveled  the  same  "comeback  trail." 

Since  1960.  grants  used  primarily  to  keep 
countries  afloat  in  emergencies,  have  been 
ended  In  18  countries. 

And  Israel  and  Greece  are  close  to  taking 
the  same  step  as  Taiwan:  ending  all  eco- 
nomic aid.  Major  progress  has  been  made  In 
India.  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  to  mention  only 
a  few. 

The  success  of  Free  China  Is  not  only  an 
inspiration  to  the  United  States  but  to  these 
other  developing  countries.  Our  old  friends 
out  there  have  done  well. 

The  eyes  of  all  of  southeast  Asia  are  upon 
them.  The  success  of  the  Republic  of  China 
has  renewed  the  determination  of  the  entire 
area.  And  President  Johnson  Is  determined 
to  help  these  countries  succeed. 

On  April  7.  the  President  advocated  a 
sweeping  program  that  could  create  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  changes  In  the  economic 
life  of  the  area  in  Its  entire  history. 

"The  vast  Mekong  River,"  the  President 
pointed  out,  "can  provide  food  and  water  and 
power  on  a  scale  to  dwarf  even  our  own 
TVA." 

Development  of  the  Mekong  to  harness 
power,  irrigate  thirsty  lands,  control  the 
flooding  during  the  rainy  season,  and  even 
provide  a  means  of  navigation  was  part  of 
a  new  billion-dollar  proposal  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

He  commented  that.  "We  often  say  how 
impressive  power  Is.  But."  he  said,  "I  do 
not  find  it  impressive  at  all.  The  guns  and 
bombs  are  all  symbols  of  human  failure.  A 
dam  built  across  a  great  river  is  impres- 
sive. A  rich  harvest  in  a  hungry  land 
Is  Impressive.  These,  not  mighty  arms,  are 
the  achievements  which  the  American  Na- 
tion believes  to  be  Impressive." 

Heat  and  history  still  hang  heavy  in  south- 
east Asia.  You  can't  paint  tiger's  teeth  on 
a  stethoscope  or  a  tree  sprayer,  but  at  least 
the  same  feeling  is  also  there.  We  Intend 
to  win.  And  It  helps  to  think  back  to  an- 
other time  when  another  group  of  tough  men 
fought  a  lonely  battle — and  won. 


BANK  MERGER  BILL 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  to  provide  that  the  ap- 
proval of  a  merger  by  a  Federal  banking 
supervisory  agency  shall  exempt  a  trans- 
action from  the  antitrust  laws  unless  it  is 
promptly  contested  in  court  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

In  cases  found  by  the  approving  agency 
to  be  emergencies  requiring  expeditious 
action,  the  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  would  be  automatic  and  immediate. 

Most  cases,  however,  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  7 -day  waiting  period  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  (B) ,  as  proposed 
to  be  added  by  the  bill.  Banking  agency 
approval  would  become  final  and  would 
exempt  the  transaction  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  unless  within  7  days  the  Attor- 
ney General  announced  his  intention  to 
bring  suit. 

In  effect,  paragraph  (2)  (B)  would  en- 
act into  law  the  present  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
That  agency  generally  makes  the  effec- 
tive date  of  its  approvals  under  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  1  week  after  annoucement, 
thus  giving  the  Attorney  General  an  op- 
portunity to  file  suit  if  he  is  so  disposed. 

Under  the  bill,  an  announcement  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  his  intention  to 
file  suit,  rather  than  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  litigation  within  the  first 
7  days  after  announcement  of  approval 
would  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  matter 
open,  but  only  if  the  Attorney  General 
followed  through  by  actually  filing  suit 
within  the  first  30  days  after  announce- 
ment of  approval. 

Finally,  if  the  Attorney  General  were 
unsuccessful  in  the  litigation,  then  the 
merger  would  l>e  unconditionally  exempt. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  uncondi- 
tionally exempt  all  mergers  consum- 
mated before  the  date  of  enactment. 

Text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  8388 
A  bill  to  amend  the   Bank  Merger   Act   to 
provide  that  the  approval  of  a  bank  merger 
by    the    appropriate    supervisory    agency 
shall  be  conclusive  unless  promptly  con- 
tested In  court  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  for  other  ptirposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
18(c)   of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1828(c))    Is  amended   (1)    by  In- 
serting "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(c)",  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  approval  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
supervisory  agency  of  any  merger  shall  be- 
come conclusive,  and  the  transaction  shall 
become  exempt  from  the  antitrtist  laws,  upon 
the  happening  of  any  of  the  following 
events : 

"(A)  A  determination,  published  by  the 
approving  agency  with  Its  approval  of  a 
merger,  that  the  situation  is  an  emergency 
requiring  expeditious  action. 

"(B)  The  expiration  of  a  period  of  seven 
days  beginning  on  the  first  day  following  the 
day  of  the  publication  of  approval,  during 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  neither 
brought  nor  published  his  Intention  to  bring 
an  action  to  prohibit  the  consummation  of 
the  merger. 

"(C)  The  expiration  of  a  period  of  thirty 
days,  begirmlng  on  the  first  day  after  the 
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publication  of  approval,  during  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  failed  to  bring  an 
action  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the 
merger. 

"(D)  The  termination  of  an  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  to  prevent 
consummation  of  the  merger  in  a  final  Jvidg- 
ment,  decree,  or  order  which  does  not  pre- 
vent consummation  of  the  merger. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection — 

•'(A)  The  term  'merger"  Includes  any 
transaction  requiring  the  approval  of  a  Fed- 
eral banking  supervisory  agency  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )   of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  term  'antitrust  laws'  includes 
the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (the  Sl\erman  Anti- 
trust Act,  15  use.  1-7),  the  Act  of  October 
15.  1914  (the  Clayton  Act.  15  U.S.C.  12-27). 
and  any  other  Acts  in  pari  materia." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  any  merger  as  de- 
fined in  section  18(c)  (3)  (A)' of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  irrespective  of  wiiether 
consummated  before  or  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws  as  defined  in  section  18(c)(3) 
(B)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  any 
transaction  specifically  approved  by  any 
State  or  Federal  banking  supervisory  agency 
and  consummated  before  May  13,  1960.  the 
primary  purpose  and  result  of  which  was 
that  banking  business  carried  on  prior  to 
such  transaction  by  two  or  more  banks  was 
thereafter  carried  on  by  one  bank. 

I  Should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  to  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  of  bank  mergers  and  on 
bank  regulation  that  I  made  before  the 
First  Virginia  Corp.  directors'  day  din- 
ner. May  18,  at  the  Army-Navy  Coun- 
try Club  in  Arlington.  Va. 

The  speech  follows: 

Where  Do  We  ST.^xp  on  B.^nk  Mercehs  and 

B.ANK    RECrL.fTION? 

(An    address    by    Congressman    WrLLi\M    S. 
MooRHE.vT).     Democrat,     of     Pennsylvania, 
member   of    Committee   on    Banking   and 
Currency,  before  the  First  Virginia  Corp. 
directors'  day  dinner.  May  18,  1965,  Army- 
Navy  Country  Club,  Arlington,  Va.) 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be  asked 
to    spe.ik    this    evening    before    this    distin- 
guished group  of  Virginia  bankers.    I  am  de- 
lighted, too.  to  see  so  many  of  your  gracious 
ladies  present. 

Since  it  has  long  been  a  truism  that  "be- 
hi:jd  every  successful  man  stands  a  woman," 
I  must  assume  that  most  of  you  gentlemen 
who  occupy  such  important  places  In  bank- 
ing in  this  great  Commonwealth,  are  some- 
times influenced  in  your  wise  banking  deci- 
sions by  distaff  advice. 

But  there  are  also  succesFful  lady  bankers 
who  may  bolster  their  own  wisdom  with  oc- 
casional advice  from  their  husbands. 

I'm  not  sure  how  many  of  you  ladies  are 
bankers  but  perhaps  you  would  agree  with  a 
comment  made  several  years  ago  by  Mary 
Roebllng.  president  of  the  Trenton  New  Jer- 
sey Trust  Co..  Mrs.  Roebllng  said: 

"Any  woman  who  wants  to  make  her  mark 
In  business  must  make  men  forget  she's  a 
woman  between  9  and  5,  and  must  make 
them  remember  she's  a  woman  the  rest  of 
the  time." 

Regardless  of  who's  minding  the  store.  It's 
a  difficult  task  and  Im  sure  that  sometimes 
It  seems  unnecessarily  dlfHcuIt  to  you  be- 
cause of  the  tangled,  conflicting  web  of  reg- 
ulations and  supervision  Involved  In  your  re- 
lations with  State  and  Federal  banking 
agencies. 

The  last  time  I  counted  them  there  were 
approximately  132  pieces  of  financial  legisla- 
tion pendmg  before  the  current  89th  Con- 
gress— legislation  having  a  more  or  less  direct 
Impact  on  the  business  of  banking. 


At  present  there  are  two  major  areas  In 
which  legislation  is  being  considered — one  on 
the  Senate  side  of  Capitol  Hill,  the  other 
on  the  House  side.  The  administration  has. 
as  yet,  taken  no  firm  position  on  either. 

Possibly  the  hottest  of  the  two  Just  now 
is  the  issue  of  bank  mergers.  But  perhaps 
more  far  reaching  and  more  basic  is  the  en- 
tire subject  of  bringing  order  out  of  the 
chaos  in  bank  regulation. 

Tlie  interrelationship  of  the  two  was 
demonstrated  5  years  ago  when  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House.  We  were  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  the  banking  authorities  should  have 
the  final  decision  on  approval  or  disapproval 
of  bank  mergers.  Some  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  because  of  its  tightly  reciu- 
lated  condition  and  its  problems  which  are 
so  different  from  industry  in  general,  that 
the  banking  authorities  should  have  the  final 
say,  after  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Under  the  Merger  Act  we  created  a  kind  of 
triple-headed  monster.  We  gave  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  final  say  for  nation;. 1 
banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  mem- 
ber banks,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  for  nonmember  banks. 

The  result  has  been  a  divergence  of  merger 
rulings,  compounded  by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  applying  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  to  all  mergers.  Thus  were 
created  the  conditions  for  a  quarrelsome 
situation  among  the  various  bank  regula- 
tion agencies. 

I  have  been  hearing  from  bankers  In  re- 
cent weeks.  Not  only  from  those  In  my  own 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  but  elsewhere. 

Your  own  distinguished  president.  Mr. 
Beeton,  advised  me  that  he  views  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  as  the  antitrust  law  of  bank 
mergers. 

Mr.  Beeton  noted,  qiUte  properly.  I  think, 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  have  bank  regulatory 
authorities  "exercise  a  balanced  Judgment 
based  on  their  expertise  In  assessing  banking 
and  economic  needs  as  well  as  competition 
factors  prior  to  the  consummation  of  any 
merger." 

I  agree  also  with  Mr.  Beeton  that  the 
"strength  Of  this  Nation's  banking  system, 
dependent  as  it  is  on  public  confidence,  is  not 
promoted  by  IndLscrlmlnate  attacks  against 
the  judgments  of  these  experts,  particularly 
vhen  they  are  made  after  the  transactions 
have  been  consummated." 

This  is  why  Mr.  Beeton.  and  a  number  of 
other  bankers,  urged  me  to  support  the  bill. 
S.  1698,  introduced  by  your  own  distin- 
guished Senator,  Wilms  Robertson.  It 
would,  as  you  know,  exempt  bank  mergers 
approved  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 
from  attack  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  am  Inclined  to  support  Senator  Robert- 
son's bin  In  my  committee  and  in  the  House 
when  the  question  comes  before  us. 

However.  It  may  develop,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  the  Congress  will  not  wish  to  go 
all  the  way  with  the  Senator's  bill  at  this 
time.  Even  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sug- 
gested In  a  letter  to  Senator  Robertson  In 
support  of  his  bin  that  "should  the  Congress 
be  unable  to  agree"  on  the  approach  proposed 
in  S.  1698  "It  might  wish  to  consider  other, 
although  less  positive,  measures."  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  letter  went  on  to  suggest, 
as  a  possibility,  an  amendment  to  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  allowing  a  certain  time  necessary 
for  filing  of  an  antitrust  action  in  court  to 
prevent  consummation  of  an  approved  trans- 
action, after  which.  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
action,  the  merger  could  be  consummated 
and  would  be  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  Board  thought  that  because  the  Attor- 
ney General  receives  ample  notice  of  pending 
mergers,  the  specified  period  of  time  should 
be  relatively  short. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  30-day  period  would 
be  sufficient  time  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  Intervene. 

Therefore,  as  a  kind  of  fallback  position. 
I  am  now  In  the  process  of  drafting  legisla- 
tion to  combine  certain  features  of  Senator 
Robertson's  bill  with  this  suggestion  of  a 
waiting  period. 

My  bin  would  Include  the  retroactive  fea- 
tures of  S.  1698.  but  would  also  allow.  In  the 
future,  a  30-day  period  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  take  antitrust  action  if  it  so 
desired.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  De- 
partment could  no  longer  Intervene. 

It  wasn't  Just  the  question  of  mergers,  how- 
ever, that  produced  a  quarrelsome  situation 
among  the  various  regulatory  agencies. 

There  were  these  other  problems: 

(a)  Bank  underwriting  of  certain  State 
and  local  bonds,  heretofore  considered  In- 
eligible as  not  being  general  obligation  bonds. 

(b)  The  question  of  whether  Federal  funds 
transactions  are  loans  or  not  and  whether 
they  arc  subject  to  sUlutory  loan  limitations. 

(c)  The  question  of  whether  Indebtedness 
represented  by  subordinated  notes  and  de- 
bentures is  part  of  a  bank's  capital  stock  and 
surplus. 

(d)  The  question  of  whether  savings  de- 
posit privileges  are  available  to  business  cor- 
porations. 

( e )  The  question  of  who  has  authority  over 
the  international  operations  of  national 
banks. 

And  .as  I  mentioned  earlier  the  bank  mer- 
ger issue  Is  piTobably  the  hottest  controversy 
Just  now.  but  the  dispute  over  the  struc- 
ture of  bank  regulations  and  supervision 
is  more  far  reaching;,  mere  basic. 

Last  si'mmer  I  wrote  an  ..rticle  In  Bank- 
ing, the  journal  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  entitled  "Is  .Supervisory  Confu- 
sion a  Congresslon;)!  Problem?"  It  was  my 
conclusion  then  that  a  thoroughgoing  con- 
gressional overhaul  of  bank  regulatory  ma- 
chinery was  necessary. 

I  am  not  now  convinced  that  a  great  up- 
heaval is  necess.ary  but  there  Is  certainly  a 
pressing  need  for  a  thoroughgoing  congres- 
sional study  of  this  machinery. 

Although  there  have  been  witnesses  In 
recent  weeks  before  the  Bank  Supervision 
and  Insurance  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency — on 
which  I  serve — witnesses  who  made  appar- 
ently persuasive  cases  for  a  centralization 
of  bank  supervision.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  we  should  go  the  whole  wny  to  a  sin- 
gle, central  regulatory  agency.  Not  at  the 
present  time  at  any  rate. 

Of  all  the  commercial  banks  of  the  United 
St  ites,  98  percent — holding  99  percent  of 
banking  deposits — are  subject  to  one  or 
more  of  the  three  types  of  Federal  bank 
regulation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  banking  Industry 
has  demonstrated  the  greatest  of  patience 
with  and  tolerance  of  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, the  Inconsistencies,  the  overlapping 
jurisdictions  and  the  general  overregula- 
tlon  that  has  resulted  from  this  situation. 

There  began  last  year,  a  debate  on  this 
subject  which  has  continued  Into  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  It  is  a  debate  which  honors 
our  tradition  of  free,  democratic  discussion. 
Out  of  it  ultimately,  I'm  sure,  will  come  a 
wise  solution. 

Now,  Congress  does  not  want  to  be  in- 
volved In  settling  disputes  between  regula- 
tory agencies.  Nor  should  It  be  the  agency 
which  settles  matters  that  are  essentially 
regulatory  In  nature.  It  Is  Congress  duty 
to  set  broad  policy  within  which  the  agencies 
operate. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  Congressman 
Multer's  Bank  Supervision  Subcommittee 
has  conducted  Its  hearings  in  recent  weeks. 
It  has  not  been  the  object  of  these  hearings 
to  find  scapegoats,  nor  to  create  scare  head- 
lines. It  has  been  my  desire  that  all  the 
various  Ideas  on  bank  regulation  should  be 
brought  before  the  subcommittee  and  studied 
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carefully.  That  Is  why  I  Introduced,  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Association  of  Su- 
pervisors of  State  Banks.  H.R.  7133.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  section  5155 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended,  giving 
broader  authority  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  In  the  field  of  bank 
supervision. 

Congressnuin  Multer,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Introduced  H.R,  107  to  establish  a 
Feueral  Banking  Commis.slon  which  would 
administer  all  Federal  laws  relating  to  the 
examination  and  supervision  of  banks. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Mr.  Patman,  Introduced 
H.R.  6885  which  would  locate  with  the  Secre- 
ury  of  the  Treasury  all  functions  relating 
to  the  examination  and  supervision  of  fed- 
erally insured  banks. 

Mr.  Multer  and  Mr.  Patman  Insist  that 
neither  of  their  bills  is  in  any  sense  a  revi- 
sion or  codification  of  statutory  provisions 
governing  the  rights,  benefits,  and  obliga- 
tions— other  than  the  payment  of  assess- 
n,eiits— of  State  and  national  banks  under 
Federal  law.  They  Insist  that  they  are  only 
concerned  with  the  governmental  agencies 
through  which  the  banking  laws  are  admin- 
istered. 

A  number  of  witnesses,  as  you  know,  have 
taken  a  different  view.  They  see  the  central- 
ization of  supervision,  either  in  a  banking 
commission  or  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  a  concentration  of  too  much  au- 
thority in  a  single  Federal  agency  and  there- 
fore an  act  that  woiUd  Inevitably  undermine 
and  possibly  destroy  the  present  dual  bank- 
hig  system. 

I  do  not,  myself,  see  In  either  measure  quite 
the  degree  of  disaster  predicted  by  these  wit- 
nesses. However.  I  think  it  Is  possible,  as 
with  the  merger  problem,  to  deal  with  the 
supervision  problem  in  a  more  preliminary 
manner.  I  would  suggest,  for  example,  that 
H.R.  7133  or  something  like  it,  might  be  the 
wisest  course  to  follow  at  this  time.  Take 
this  first  step,  see  if  it  solves  most  of  the 
problems  we  now  face,  and  If  not,  then  t;ake 
another  look  at  the  situation. 

H.R.  7133  would  give  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  a  veto  over  the  char- 
tering of  national  banks  and  the  admission 
of  State  banks  into  membership  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  It  would  also  vest  In 
the  FDIC  Independent  authority  to  approve 
-or  disapprove  the  establishment  of  branches 
.*by  all  Insured  banks,  whether  State  or  na- 
tional, and  would  remove  the  requirement  of 
existing  law  that  branching  by  State  member 
banks  be  subject  to  Federal  Reserve  Board 
approval. 

Under  existing  law,  the  FDIC  is  required 
to  Insure  automatically  any  bank  to  which 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  grants  a 
charter.  Likewise.  Insurance  is  automatic 
for  any  bank  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  admits  to  membership  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Under  H  R.  7133,  the  Comp- 
troller and  the  Board  would  retain  their 
respective  functions  of  chartering  national 
banks  and  admitting  State  banks  to  Federal 
Reserve  membership,  but  a  bank  would  not 
be  permitted  to  begin  actual  operation  as 
a  national  bank  or  as  a  State  member  bank 
unless  it  received  the  Independent  approval 
of  the  FDIC. 

The  bUl  would  Instruct  the  FDIC  to  apply 
the  same  criteria  for  Insurance  to  all  three 
classes  of  banks;  viz,  State  nonmember, 
State  member,  and  national. 

The  factors  which  the  FDIC  Is  directed 
to  consider  are  those  now  set  forth  In  exist- 
ing law:  The  financial  history  and  condition 
of  the  bank,  the  adequacy  of  its  capital 
structure,  its  future  earnings  prospects,  the 
general  character  of  Its  management,  the 
convenience  and  needs  of  the  community  to 
be  served  by  the  bank,  and  whether  or  not 
its  corporate  powers  are  consistent  with  the 


purposes  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

Under  existing  law,  as  you  know,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  cole  author- 
ity to  approve  or  disapprove  branching  by 
national  bank-s.'  A  State  member  bank  must, 
in  general,  obtain  the  approval  of  the  bank- 
ing regulatory  agency  In  its  own  State,  and 
also  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  In  neither  case  does  the  FDIC 
under  existing  law  have  any  authority  with 
respect  to  the  branching  application,  and  the 
FDIC  must  continue  to  insure  the  bank 
whether  or  not  the  application  for  a  branch 
is  approved  by  one  of  the  other  two  agencies. 
Under  H.R.  7133  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  authority  would  be  transferred  to 
the  FDIC.  The  Comptroller  would  retain 
his  present  authority,  except  that  the  FDIC's 
approval  would  also  be  required  before  the 
branch  could  actually  be  established.  The 
bill  would  direct  the  FDIC  to  consider  the 
same  factors  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
branch  as  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  an 
institution  making  its  Initial  application  for 
insurance. 

That  is  a  rather  detailed  account  of  what 
H.R.  7133  would  do  to  the  present  banking 
regulatory  structure.    As  you  can  see  it  does 
not  go  as  far  as  either  the  Multer  or  the 
Patman  bills.     It  retains  what  some  of  the 
witnesses  in  our  recent  hearings  described 
as  a  pluralistic  approach  to  bank  regulation. 
If  I  may  boil  all  this  down  a  bit,  It  seems 
to   me  also  that  H.R.  7133  means  this:    It 
makes  supervision  of  State  banks,  whether 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  or   not,  a 
primary  function  of  State  supervisory  agen- 
cies.     It    makes    supervision    of    nationally 
chartered   banks   the   primary  duty   of   the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.    And  when  in- 
tolerable  conflicts   in    rulings   between   the 
two  arise — revenue  bond  questions,  branch- 
ing, or  location  of  new  branches,  for  exam- 
ple— It   gives  the  FDIC  a   final  veto  power 
plus  the  right,  when  it  deemed  it  necessary, 
to    examine    the    banks.      What    It    would 
amount  to,  as  I  see  It,  Is  that  the  FDIC  would 
be   merely   reviewing   the   reports   of   State 
supervisory  agencies  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Comptroller  on  the  other. 

I  repeat  that  I  see  this  as  a  first  step.  If 
it  doesn't  solve  the  problem,  then  perhaps 
further  action  would  be  necessary. 

Now,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  First 
Virginia  Corp.,  is  a  holding  company.  Since 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  you  have  an  understandable  In- 
terest in  what  these  various  proposals  would 
do  to  holding  companies. 

H.R.  107  and  H.R.  6885  would  transfer 
jurisdiction  over  holding  companies  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  a  banking  commission 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

H.R.  7133  does  not  make  the  structural 
changes  of  the  other  two  bills  so  the  Juris- 
diction over  holding  companies  would  re- 
main where  It  Is,  with  the  Federal  Reserve. 
These  problems  I  have  been  discussing  with 
you  are  problems  of  national  Interest  in 
which  we  in  the  Congress  seek  the  help  of  you 
people  In  the  banking  business.  Like  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  welcome  your  advice  and  counsel. 


A  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  TRANSIT 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area  is  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  expanding  population 
centers  in  the  United  States.  President 
Johnson,  in  his  message  to  Congress  deal- 
ing with  a  rapid  rail  transit  system  for 
the  Nation's  Capital,  called  to  our  atten- 
tion the  presently  applicable  words  of 
the  National  Capital  Transportation  Act 
of  1960,  when  he  pointed  out  that — 

An  improved  transportation  system  for 
this  area  is  essential  for  the  continued  and 
effective  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
orderly  growth  and  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  orderly  development  of  an  ade- 
quate transit  system  for  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  vicinity  is  a  problem  we  are 
all  interested  in  solving.  Of  particular 
interest  to  those  who  reside  in  Virginia, 
I  pass  on  for  your  information  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Ned  Curran  before  the 
Vienna,  Va.,  Town  Council  as  he  pre- 
sented an  interesting  proposal  of  a  group 
of  private  citizens  attempting  to  solve 
their  transit  problem. 

Remarks  of  Ned  Curran,  Vienna,  Va,,  Before 
the  Vienna  Town  Council  at  Its  Regular 
Meeting,  April  19,  1965 

a  proposal 
Mr.  Mayor,  members  of  the  town  council, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you.  Let  me  stress  in  the  beginning 
that  I  appear  as  a  private  citizen  of  Vienna 
and  not  as  a  reporter  for  the  Vienna  Vir- 
ginian. My  appearance  therefore  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  any  representation  of  Vir- 
ginian policy,  pro  or  con. 

As  one  who  has  sat  through  several  life- 
times of  speeches,  presentations,  discussions, 
and  debates  of  public  issues  on  all  levels,  I 
can  best  appreciate  the  blessings  of  brevity. 
I  shall  be  brief. 

I  think  by  now  we  are  all  well  aware  that 
Vienna  faces  what  very  closely  approaches  a 
transportation  crisis.  Its  only  railroad  line, 
the  Washington  &  Old  Dominion,  literally 
teeters  on  the  brink  of  extinction.  It  Is  said 
to  be  unprofitable  in  its  freight-only  opera- 
tion and  may  soon  be  sold  to  the  Virginia 
State  Highway  Department.  The  fact  that 
the  State  reportedly  plans  to  use  the  rail  bed 
for  Highway  66  right-of-way  in  Arlington 
County  seems  of  obscure  benefit  to  Vienna. 
The  situation  has  all  the  elements  of  crisis. 
First  of  all,  loss  of  the  line  would  deprive 
business  and  industry  along  its  40  miles  from 
Herndon  to  Alexandria  of  rail  Ingress  and 
egress.  Location  on  the  railroad  is  obvious 
testimony  of  the  Integral  part  it  plays  in 
the  operation  of  this  business  and  Industry. 
Several  establishments  In  Vienna  particularly 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  substantial 
Investments  In  the  expectation  of  the  rail- 
road's continued  existence. 

Secondly,  withdrawal  of  rail  service  would 
almost  immediately  necessitate  the  intro- 
duction of  heavier  truck  traffic  into  the  area. 
This  carries  the  twofold  disadvantage  of  being 
more  exp>ensive  to  Individual  businesses  and 
of  being  physically  and  financially  burden- 
some on  the  local  road  system.  Its  users  and 
the  Jurisdictions  which  maintain  It. 

Not  the  least  dimension  of  the  crisis  is 
time.  The  railroad  Is  even  now  seeking  per- 
mission on  the  State  and  Federal  level  to 
discontinue  operation.  Besides  the  immi- 
nence of  the  problem  to  commercial  freight 
users,  there  is  the  necessity  of  saving  the 
railroad  now  or  it  will  be  lost  forever  for 
whatever  future  purpose  It  might  serve. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  there 
Is  a  crisis  or  that  It  Is  acute. 
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In  an  attempt  not  only  to  solve  the  Im- 
mediate problem  but  also  to  convert  the 
railroad  Into  an  asset  for  mm-h  of  northern 
Virginia.   I   offer   the   following   propcvial: 

I  siiRsest  that  all  the  Jurisdictions  along 
the  railroad.  Loxidoun  County,  Herndon. 
Fairfax  County,  Vienna.  Falls  Church.  Arling- 
ton, etc..  form  a  Northern  Virginia  Railroad 
Authivrlty  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and 
opcr.itlng  the  Wa.-Jhlngton  and  Old  Dominion. 
The  authority  would  be  a  separate  and 
distinct  physical  and  fiscal  entity  with  Ju- 
risdictions represented  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation or  track  mlleaije.  or  some  such  formula. 
The  authority  would  raise  revenue  through 
the  metUum  of  a  taxing  district,  or  by 
Issuitis;  bonds.  The  bonds  could  be  self- 
liquidating,  or  In  the  nature  of  a  public 
debt,  incurred  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  purchiuse  of  the  line  by  this  means 
would  serve  first  to  save  the  railroiid  for  Its 
ImmiHllate  freight  function.  But  perhaps 
even  more  slgnlllcantly.  the  line  could  tlien 
also  Introduce  commuter  service. 

This  latter  conception.  adn\lttedly  a  long 
range  proposition,  could  some  day  link  tills 
are.*  to  the  proposed  W;whlngto:i  metropoll- 
iM\  rapid  transit  system,  at  le;u;t  one  leg  of 
which  Is  planned  to  extend  to  Roeslyn. 

The  benetlts  of  a  northern  Virginia  com- 
muter line  seem  to  me  to  be  both  many  and 
obvious.  It  would  give  this  area  that  much 
better  access  to  the. District  of  CoUmibla  iw 
well  :vs  to  points  In  between.  It  would  help 
preserve  the  rural-resldeutlal  ch;iracter  of 
the  area  by  operating  on  the  existing  roadbed 
and  obviating  the  need  for  more  and  more 
terrain-destroying  superhighways 

The  line  would  be  of  even  greater  benefit. 
I  would  think,  to  the  more  remote  areas  of 
Herndon.  Dulles  Airport,  and  Reston,  which 
Sire  destined  to  become  bigger  population 
clusters  while  losing  none  of  their  Insularity. 
I  do  not  envision  that  such  a  commuter 
line  would  seriously  affect  current  or  future 
bus  service  or  highway  complexes.  The  point 
in  the  whole  Issue  Is  that  all  of  these  and 
more  are  needed  and  will  continue  to  be 
needed  Into  the  foreseeable  future.  Intra- 
;ire.a  transportation  as  well  as  Virginia- 
Washington  travel  are  unquestionably  essen- 
tial to  our  community  and  those  surrounding 
us. 

It  Is  quite  possible  there  are  not  now 
enough  pniepectlve  mil  commuters  In  this 
area  to  enable  the  line  to  operate  In  the  black 
Immediately.  Besides  the  dlfflculty  of  chang- 
ing traveling  habits,  there  Is  probably  the 
fact  that  there  Just  aren't  enough  people 
here  to  sustain  reason.ibly  worthwhile  serv- 
ice. The  possibility  Is  quite  distinct  that  the 
commuter  service  would  have  to  be  sub- 
sidized during  its  Initial  years. 

But  the  authority  could  devote  some 
energy  to  a  public  rel.<\tlons  selling  Job  to  win 
customers.  It  might  also  consider  such 
sidelights  as  tourist  trips,  or  historical  tours, 
tapping  the  growing  Washington  Influx,  or 
possibly  school  excursions. 

It  Is  without  any  hesitation  that  I  add  that 
the  line  might  possiblv  qualify  either  in  the 
beginning  or  soon  after  for  Federal  aid  of 
some  sort,  either  as  pi'.rt  of  a  greater  transit 
system  or  as  a  subiwban  commuter  line.  I 
see  no  harm  In  looking  to  the  Government 
for  help  in  an  undertaking  so  vital  as  this 
one. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly,  nor  argue  too 
repetitively  that  in  cur  part  of  the  world,  in 
Vienna.  In  northern  Virginia,  in  1965.  public 
transp<->rt,itlon  is  seriously  intidequate  and 
constitutes  a  major  area  flaw  that  bids  to 
become  worse  Any  pub'.lc-oplnlon  poll 
taken  in  Vienna  in  recent  years  will  testlfv 
to   that. 

Anyone.  I  think,  from  a  person  you  stop  at 
random  on  Map!e  Avenue  to  the  most 
knowledgeable  modern  transportation  ex- 
perts, will  tell  you  that  more  highways  for 


more  cars  Is  not  the  answer.  Almost  all 
oitlchUs'  thinking  (and  planning)  on  the  sub- 
ject l;as  shifted  very  markedly  from  high- 
ways to  public  surface  transixirtatlon  In 
grappling  with  tcxlay's  and  tomorrow's  mass 
movement   problems. 

We  should  be  unwilling,  financially  and 
esthetically.  to  permit  Vienna's  inundation 
by  higtiway  tratJic.  If  we  mean  to  do  more 
tlian  repeatedly  recite  our  chronic  litany — 
preserve  Vienna's  scenic  and  sociological 
character  and  cater  to  our  aging  toddler 
population  then  I  insist  we  must  at  least 
consider  a  way  to  make  it  easier,  safer,  and 
nxore  attractive  to  get  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Transportiition  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  food  and  I  submit  Uiat  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  regard  it  as  siicli. 

I  mean  to  pursue  this  proiK>sal  as  far  as 
I  i-an.  I  present  It  to  the  council  for  your 
serious  deliberatioti  atid  to  give  it  as  broad 
a  currency  as  pi>6slblc.  I  WMUld  like  to  see 
it  :ui  Issue  in  the  coming  council  election 
campaign.  I  would  like  to  he;u-  it  debated 
extensively.  I  may  be  wrong  about  the  tac- 
tic; I'm  convinced  I  am  not  about  the  strat- 
egy.    And  I  need   your  help — we  all  do. 

Forgive  my  ineloquence  and  thank  you  for 
your  time  and  attention. 


COMMUNISM   AND  CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  WagconnerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  preserve  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  column  written  by  Mr. 
Ray  Cromley  which  appeared  In  the 
Thursday.  May  20  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington News.  It  deals  with  the  Red- 
tinged  DuBois  Clubs,  named  after  the 
Communist   who   founded   the   NAACP. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  July  29. 
1963.  contained  8'j  columns  of  small 
type  listing  the  Communist  front  orga- 
nization and  associations  of  DuBois. 
before,  during,  and  after  the  time  he 
founded  the  NAACP.  so  his  record  is  well 
established.  The  fact  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  is  also 
well  known. 

These  new  Red  fronts  are  well  named 
and  there  is  obviously  no  difference  be- 
tween their  aims  and  those  of  the  party 
itself. 

In  my  continuing  effort  to  show  the 
constant  affiliation  of  Communists  and 
the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
I  would  like  to  make  Mr.  Cromleys 
column  a  part  of  the  permanent  Record: 

The  W.  E.  B.  EKiBols  Clubs  or  their  mem- 
bers have  been  exceedingly  active  on  the 
fringes  of  many  of  the  protests,  demonstra- 
tions and  marches  objecting  to  U.S.  actions 
In  Vietnam. 

DuBois  Clubs  participated  In  the  April  17 
March  on  Washington.  Their  members  have 
been  Identified  in  teach-ins  and  demonstra- 
tions at  points  as  scattered  as  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles.  Madison,  and  New  York.  They  have 
been  active  In  helplntr  circulate  petitions  In 
which  young  men  pledge  not  to  serve  in  the 
Army'  In  Vietnam. 

DuBois  Club  members  Jumped  In  the 
fringes  of  the  University  of  California  riots 
to  do  what   they  could  to  stir  things  up, 


make    things    tougher    and    keep    the    flght 
going— though  they  were  not  in  control. 

TROUBLK 

Members  joined  In  on  the  Alabama  clvu 
rights  march.  Again  they  were  on  the  fringes 
to  stir  up  what  trouble  they  could. 

In  most  cases,  as  noted  above,  they  have 
not  been  the  prime  movers  or  leaders. 
They've  moved  In — In  the  background — in  at-^ 
tempts  to  mold  the  movements  In  the  direc- 
tion they  wanted  and  to  prevent  (if  they 
could)  moderates  from  having  their  way.  In 
some  ciuses  they  have  succeeded;  In  others 
they  have  failed. 

The  organization  is  now  believed  to  have 
35  clubs  on  college  campuses  with  a  combined 
membership  of  over  1.000. 

HISTORY 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  look  Into 
the  history  of  this  curious  group. 

In  October  1963.  Gus  Hall,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party,  proposed 
setting  up  a  new  national  Marxist  youth  or- 
gani7«ition. 

Within  a  month,  delegates  were  summoned 
to  conference  in  Chicago,  where  they  were 
Joined  by  Hall  and  Mortimer,  Daniel  Rubin, 
then  U.S.  Communist  Party  national  youth 
director. 

Those  delegates  adopted  Hall's  proposal  to 
compile  a  list  of  Initiators  who  would  meet 
in  December  and  Issue  a  call  for  a  national 
founding  convention.  The  Initiators  met  as 
.scheduled  In  Chicago  December  28  ^d  29. 
1963.  They  decided  to  hold  the  founding 
convention  In  June  1964. 

San  Francisco  w.as  selected  for  the  national 
coordinating  offlce  of  the  Initiators.  Three 
regional  coordinators  were  named,  all  Com- 
munist Party  members. 

SOCIALIST  YOUTH 

In  March  1964.  the  call  for  the  founding 
convention  was  circulated.  It  described  the 
new  group  a  "Socialist  youth  organization" 
and  the  central  concerns  would  be  peace, 
peaceful  coexistence,  democracy,  freedom, 
and  disarmament.  The  call  was  signed  by 
21  youths,  many  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  U.S.  Communist  Party. 

The  national  convention  attracted  almost 
500  young  people.  A  considerable  number 
traveled  at  Communist  Party  expens^e. 

San  Francisco  was  chosen  as  national  head- 
quarters for  the  organt?:atlon  which  adopted 
the  niune  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America. 
(The  late  Dr.  William  E.  B.  DuBois  was  a 
crusader  for  civil  rights  and  supporter  of 
Communist  fronts.  He  Joined  the  U.S.  Com- 
munist Parly  at  the  age  of  93) .  Five  regions 
were  set  \ip:  East.  South.  Midwest,  Southwest, 
and  Wcst.^ 

The  conVntlon  chose  Philip  Chapln  Davis, 
formerly  o^Albany,  Ga.,  as  national  Du- 
Bois president  and  Carl  Blolce  national  direc- 
tor of  publications. 

Davis  attended  a  U.S.  Communist  Party 
recruiting  class  In  October  1962.  Blolce  Is 
on  People's  World,  a  west  coast  Communist 
newspaper.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  County  Committee,  Northern  Cali- 
fornia District  of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party. 


COMMUNISM  AND  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  WagconnerI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Uay  2k,  1965 

Mr.  WAGrGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  continuing  effort  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  the  many 
and  varied  connections  between  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  leaders  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  I  would  like  to 
insert  here  in  the  Record  an  item  which 
appeared  in  the  volume  17,  No.  19  edition 
of  the  National  Review  Bulletin. 

This  item  is  apparently  forbidden  in 
the  liberal  press,  but  facts  are  facts  and 
no  censorship  is  strong  enough  or  com- 
plete enough  to  keep  the  truth  from  the 
American  people.    The  item  follows: 

Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy,  a  close  associate  of 
Martin  Lutlicr  King,  speaking  In  Phlladel- 
pliia,  rounded  out  remarks  on  civil  rights 
with  a  plea  for  a  negotiated  peace  In  Vietnam 
and  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  On 
the  policy  committee  of  the  American  Youth 
Festival  Committee  (which  Is  putting  to- 
gether a  delegation  to  the  Communist-run 
World  Youth  Festival  to  be  held  tills  sum- 
mer in  Algiers) :  members  of  SNCC,  CORE, 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  the  Young 
Democrats,  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs.  Stu- 
dent SANE,  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  USNSA, 
and  both  the  Free  and  Foul  Speech  Move- 
ments at  the  University  of  California. 
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HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sickles]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  1965  issue  of  "Facts  and  Issues," 
published  by  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, there  Is  outstanding  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  which 
.supports  self-government  and  represen- 
tation in  Congress  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  has  rendered  a 
timely  public  service  in  compiling  this 
sound  case  for  home  rule. 

Enactment  of  home  rule  legislation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  enable 
Congressmen  from  all  over  America  to 
spend  additional  time  on  both  national 
affairs  and  the  problems  of  their  local 
constituencies.  This  article  is  an  excel- 
lent source  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject and  should  give  impetus  to  the  cur- 
rent efforts  to  provide  self-government 
for  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

In  view  of  the  national  interest  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  wish  to  insert  the  league's  publication 
in  the  Record: 

Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

Washington  Is  a  lovely  city.  Crowds  of 
sightseers  take  home  and  cherish  memory  of 
the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  National  Art  Gallery,  and 
the  glory  of  flowers  In  the  spring.  But  they 
do  not  see  Washington,  which  Is  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  a  city  with  citizens,  schools, 
houses,  like  other  cities.  Its  schools,  like 
others,  are  overcrowded;  It,  too,  has  dilapi- 
dated teeming  slums  and  It  is  concerned 
about  high  rate  of  crime,  Infant  mortality, 


and  dependency.  Many  District  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  Commissioners  who  administer 
District  affairs,  work  as  citizens  elsewhere 
do — for  better  schools,  more  health  services, 
less  racial  discrimination  In  housing  and 
hiring. 

But  what  District  citizens  think  and  say 
has  had  little  impact  on  improving  these  con- 
ditions. They  have  no  vote  for  their  city 
government  and  their  city  officers  have  no 
ultimate  power.  American  citizens  who  are 
represented  in  Congress  should  know  about 
this  anomalous  situation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City. 

Home  rule,  or  more  appropriately  local  self- 
government,  would  restore  to  citizens  of 
Washington  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
officials  who  would  have  the  authority  to  en- 
act and  enforce  laws  relating  to  purely  local 
affairs,  the  power  to  tax  and  to  determine 
how  local  tax  money  should  be  allocated. 

Home  rule  Is  a  solution  which  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  majority  of  voters 
In  Washington,  and  many  local  and  national 
organizations. 

WASHINGTON     HAD      SELF-GOVERNMENT     BEFORE 
RECONSTRUCTION    ERA 

Local  self-government  Is  not  a  new  idea. 
For  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
the  city  was  granted  a  charter  In  1802.  Wash- 
ington's citizens  practiced  local  self-govern- 
ment as  anticipated  by  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers.i  They  elected  mayors  and  city  councils 
of  various  types  until  the  Reconstruction 
Era.  In  1871  there  were  three  separate  juris- 
dictions within  the  District  of  Colxmibla: 
the  city  of  Washington,  the  city  of  George- 
town, and  the  county  of  Washington.  That 
year.  Congress  abolished  these  three  sepa- 
rate governments.  A  single  jurisdiction,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  established  In  order 
that  Improvements  In  sanitation  and  other 
public  works  might  be  accomplished. 

The  new  government,  consisting  of  an  ap- 
pointed Governor  and  a  legislative  assembly 
of  two  chambers,  one  appointed  and  one 
elected  by  popular  franchise,  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  city 
with  the  public  works  It  so  desperately 
needed.  In  Its  haste  to  fulfill  this  charge 
and  with  insufficient  fiscal  guidance  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  brought  the  city  to  the  edge  of 
bankruptcy. 

Washington  In  this  period  was  emerging 
from  the  havoc  of  the  Civil  War  and  was 
developing  into  the  major  city  it  is  today. 
Among  Its  problems,  then  as  now,  was  the 
question  of  how  financial  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  the  National  Capital 
should  be  shared  between  the  local  and  Fed- 
eral governments.  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  bickering  between  Congress  and  the 
city  governments  as  to  responsibility  for 
bearing  the  financial  burden  of  educating 
the  newly  freed  slaves  who  had  come  to 
Washington  In  great  numbers  in  the  pre- 
ceding decade  and  there  was  some  fear 
among  the  city's  white  population  about  the 
way  Washington's  newly  enfranchised 
Negroes  might  use  their  vote. 

COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  INTENDED 
AS  TEMPORARY  MEASURE 

In  1874  Congress  decided  to  take  over  ad- 
ministration of  the  city.  It  withdrew  the 
local  franchise  and  established  the  commis- 
sion   form   of   government   as   a   temporary 


1  James  Madison  indicated  In  No.  43  of  the 
Federalist  Papers  what  was  In  the  minds  of 
the  drafters  of  the  Constitution.  He  first 
made  the  case  for  givln3  Congress  "complete 
authority  at  the  seat  of  government,"  and 
discussed  the  cession  of  land  by  the  States 
for  the  Capital  City.  He  went  on  to  say  "a 
municipal  legislature  for  local  purposes,  de- 
rived from  their  own  suffrage,  will  of  course 
be  allowed  them." 


measure  until  the  city  could  get  back  on  its 
feet  financially.  This  measure  was  made 
permanent  by  passage  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1878,  and  essentially  the  same  form  of  gov- 
ernment operates  in  the  District  to  this  day. 

PRESENT  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  DISTKICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

At  present,  both  legislative  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  District  of  Columbia  rests 
with  Congress.  There  are  four  congressional 
committees  who  spend  all  or  part  of  their 
time  on  District  affairs — the  Committees  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  con- 
sider all  measures  relating  to  District  munic- 
ipal affairs  other  than  appropriations,  and 
the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, which  consider  appropriations. 

Congress  has  delegated  limited  authority 
to  a  board  of  three  commissioners  (one  of 
whom  is  detailed  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers),  who  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  many  agencies  whose  members 
are  variously  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Commissioners,  or  Judges  of  the  district 
court.  The  most  important  of  these  agen- 
cies are: 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, which  is  the  central  planning  agency 
for  the  Federal  and  District  Governments 
within  the  National  Capital  region. 

Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  which  ad- 
ministers urban  renewal  in  the  District. 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  the 
District's  public  housing  agency. 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
which  was  estebllshed  in  1960  to  prepare  a 
transit  development  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region. 

The  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
District's  water  supply. 

National  Park  Service,  which  has  exclusive 
charge  and  control  of  the  park  system. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol,  who  is  an  agent 
of  Congress  and  has  Jurisdiction  and  control 
over  the  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds. 
Zoning  Commission. 

Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  which  can 
make  exceptions  to  zoning  regulations. 
Public  Service  Commission. 
Boards    of    Education,    Elections,    Library 
Trustees,  and  Recreation. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  agencies  of  the  District  govern- 
ment as  follows: 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works  (Engineer 
Commissioner )  — Departments  of  Sanitary 
Engineering.  Highways  and  Traffic,  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  Motor  Vehicles,  Licenses  and 
Inspections,  and  Veterans'  Affairs;  Office  of 
the  Surveyor;  Office  of  Urban  Renewal;  Of- 
fice of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  (usually 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
who  also  has  many  ceremonial  duties)  — 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Fire  De- 
partment, Office  of  Civil  Defense,  Office  of 
Recorder  of  Deeds. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare— Departments  of  Public  Health,  Public 
Welfare,  Corrections,  Insurance,  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation;  Board  of  Parole:  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Board;  Minimum 
Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board;  Offlce  of 
Coroner. 

Neither  the  Congressmen,  the  Commission- 
ers, nor  administrators  of  any  of  the  agencies 
listed  above,  even  those  whose  functions  re- 
late exclusively  to  the  local  community,  are 
answerable  to  the  citizens  of  Washington. 

Home  rule  would  transfer  to  a  locally 
elected  government  the  powers  presently 
held  by  the  Commissioners  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  purely  local  functions  performed 
by  such  special  agencies  as  the  Boards  of 
Education  and  Elections.  To  protect  the 
Federal  interest  and  to  insure  that  Wash- 
ington Is  a  capital  worthy  of  the  Nation,  the 
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other  agencies  would  continue  us  Federal  or- 
ganlziitians.  Members  of  tho  locally  elected 
government,  representing  the  District  Inter- 
est, would  have  the  petitions  In  these  agen- 
cies now  set  aside  tor  the  Commissioners. 

CONGRESS   LEC.ISI,.\TES.   COMMISSIONERS 
ADMtNISTR.^TE 

Congress  legislates  for  the  District  on  all 
matters  that  have  not  been  delegated  to  the 
District  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  Com- 
missioners administer  the  laws  and  supervise 
intvst  of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the 
District  government.  In  the  critical  matter 
of  linance.  however,  they  may  only  set  the 
rate  of  taxation  on  real  estate;  all  other  tax- 
ing -md  bonding  authority  is  rcUilned  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Conimlssloners  are  responsible  for 
drawing  up  the  annual  budget  for  the  city. 
It  Is  prep.ired  In  a  manner  similar  to  that 
followed  by  Departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  District's  budget  Is  tied  to  the 
Federal  budgetary  cycle  and  suffers  frvistrat- 
Ing  delays  because  of  this  fact.  (For  exam- 
ple the  budget  for  fiscal  yeiu:  1964  which 
beg.m  on  July  1,  1963.  wiv:  not  adopted  by 
Congress  until  December  1963;  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1965  which  began  on  July  1, 
1964.  was  adopted  in  Aurrust  1964.)  The 
Feder.il  Bureau  of  the  Budget  presents  the 
District  budget  to  the  President  after  the 
Commissioners  and  their  agency  heads,  to- 
gether with  the  Budget  Officer  In  the  District 
of  C'.^lumbla  Department  of  General  Admin- 
istration, have  scrutlnL'ed  and  weighed 
budget  estimates  along  with  projected  total 
revenue.  Alter  the  President  submits  the 
budget  to  Congress,  the  Commis'^loners  and 
their  stafT  appear  before  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia subcommittees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  to  Justify 
the  budget. 

DOES  CONGRESS  "FOOT  THE   BILL"  FOR 
WASHINGTON? 

Since  Congress  plays  such  a  central  .Tnd 
crucial  role  In  these  budgetary  procedures, 
m.-.ny  persons  erroneously  believe  that  Con- 
gress foots  the  bill  for  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  fact  Is  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
District's  general  fund  expenditures  comes 
from  money  raised  by  local  taxes.  The  Gen- 
eral Fund  finances  the  city's  basic  services 
(Schools,  libraries,  police  and  fire  protection, 
courts,  corrections,  welfare,  sanitation,  rec- 
reation, and  the  construction  of  public  build- 
ings for  any  of  these  purposes! .  However. 
Washlngtonlans  have  no  official  voice  either 
In  the  levying  of  these  taxes  or  In  deciding 
how  these  revenues  should  be  spent. 

A  part  of  the  District's  operating  and  main- 
tenance budget  Is  financed  by  Federal  money. 
The  Federal  payment  is  compensation  to  the 
city  for  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  tax-exempt  institutions,  such  as  em- 
bassies and  national  headquarters  for  many 
organizations,  occupy  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  city's  land  but  pay  no  taxes  to  the 
city.  Diu"lng  the  last  decade,  the  Federal 
payment  has  been  small,  hovering  around  12 
percent.  From  1879  through  1920,  50  percent 
of  the  general  fund  appropriation  was  paid 
by  Congress  and  50  percent  from  District 
taxes.  Since  1921,  however,  the  Federal  pay- 
men:  has  fluctuated  from  a  high  of  39.5 
percent  in  1924  to  a  low  of  8.5  percent  In 
1934. 

WILL   HOMS   RULE    MEAN   LOSS   OF  ITOERAL   PAY- 
MENT   AND    INCREASE    IN    LOCAL    TAXES? 

There  is  concern  In  some  quarters  that  if 
Congress  were  to  transfer  revenue  and  budget 
functions  to  a  locally  elected  council  It 
would  be  disinclined  to  appropriate  reason- 
able annual  Federal  payments  to  the  District 
and  the  tax  burden  on  Washington's  resi- 
dents and  businesses  would  necessarily  In- 
crease. Supporters  of  self-government  argue 
that  the  Federal  Government's  financial  ob- 


ligations to  the  District  derives  not  from 
Congress  legislative  responsibility  for  the 
District  but  rather  from  the  role  which  the 
city  plays  iis  Capital  of  the  Nation.  Com- 
pounded with  the  fact  that  more  than  50 
percent  ot  the  city's  land  la  tax-exempt  Is 
the  fact  that  the  city  incurs  extra  expenses 
and  its  ordinary  city  functions  ciwt  more 
because  it  Is  the  Federal  City:  It  must  pave 
wider  streets,  plant  and  care  for  more  trees, 
help  to  keep  more  parks  than  most  cities; 
plan  for  and  clean  up  after  parades  tor  visit- 
ing dlgniuirles  and  on  special  ivcaslons;  It 
has  thousands  of  tourists  every  year:  it  even 
finances  the  operation  of  the  National  Zoo. 

As  for  the  often  used  argtiment  that  taxes 
win  go  up  in  the  wake  of  self-government, 
it  Is  noted  that  taxes  have  Increased  In 
Washington  iJi  the  absence  of  home  rule  and 
that  tax  Increases  are  common  In  cities 
throughout  the  co\intry.  Tax  Increase  Is  not 
a  problem  tnat  Is  unique  to  Washington,  but 
taxation  without  representation  is.  Some 
forces  are  responsive  to  the  "taxation  with- 
out represent.it ion"  complaint  and  propi">se 
as  a  remedy  representation  In  Congress.  Full 
represent.ition  In  Congress  can  be  granted, 
however,  only  by  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  requires  action  by 
Congress  and  ratification  by  the  States.  Lo- 
cal self-government,  including  a  provision 
for  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  the  House  oi  Rep- 
resentatives, can  be  achieved  simply  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

HOME    RILE    rs    CONSTITtlTIONAL 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  matter  was  settled  in  1953 
when  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  home  rule.  Its 
decision  In  the  Thompson  Resu^urant  case 
confirmed  the  fact  that  Congress  can  prop- 
erly delegate  to  a  city  council  or  legislative 
assembly  the  authority  to  p;\ss  laws  for  the 
District. 

PROTECTION    or    THE    FEDERAL    INTEREST    IN    THE 
DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

The  siiUus  of  Washington  as  the  CaplUl 
of  the  Nation  and  the  concentration  of  so 
many  Federal  agencies  here  are  factors  In 
the  home  rule  problem.  Some  opponents  of 
home  rule  maintain  that  the  Federal  Interest 
might  be  overshadowed  by  the  parochial  In- 
terests of  local  residents  and  their  elected 
representatives.  On  the  contrary,  the  Fed- 
eral interest  will  be  protected  under  any 
proposed  form  of  home  rule  because  ultimate 
legislative  authority  for  the  District  will  still 
rest  with  the  Congress,  as  set  forth  In  article 
I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.*  Congress  would  still  have  the  au- 
thority to  Initiate  legislation  for  the  District 
If  It  chose  to  do  so  or  to  veto  any  locally 
adopted  legislation  that  threatens  the  Fed- 
eral Interest.  Recent  bills  have  provided 
that  the  President  have  the  right  to  veto  any 
acts  of  a  local  government  which  might  be 
contrary  to  the  Federal  Interest.  Further 
limitations  have  been  written  Into  home  rule 
proposals  to  the  extent  that  the  local  gov- 
ernment would  have  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  agencies  beyond  that  which 
the  Commissioners  have  at  present. 

HOME    RtTLE   COITLD    MEAN    BETTER    GOVERNMENT 

Would  the  Federal  Interest  and  the  Inter- 
ests Of  good  government  be  served  better  If 
Congress  relieved  Itself  of  the  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  formulating  of  laws  for  the  ninth 
largest    city    of    the    United    States?     Local 


»Art.  I,  sec  8.  contains  this  provision: 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  stich  District  ( not  exceed- 
ing 10  Miles  square)  as  may.  by  Cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Scat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  •   •  • 


needs  of  a  large  city  require  local  attention 
and  study  to  provide  eflectlve  local  govern- 
ment. Most  Members  of  Congress  cannot 
devote  themselves  to  the  District  and  lu 
problems— they  simply  do  not  have  the  time 
to  give  Washington  the  attention  It  needs 
because  of  the  volume  and  complexity  of  w. 
Islatlon  affecting  their  own  districts,  States' 
the  Nation,  and  the  world,  since  city  coun- 
cllmen  would  not  have  these  other  weighty 
responsibilities.  It  could  be  expected  that 
their  time  and  energies  would  be  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  the  city  and  Its  residents. 

SUPPORT  FOR   HOME  RULE 

The  Senate  of  the  United  Suites  has  passed 
bills  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  five  times  since  1948.  The  Truman 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  udmin- 
Istrations  have  all  endorsed  home  rule  for 
the  District,  as  have  the  two  major  national 
political  parties.  Although  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  never  given  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
these  bills,  repeated  surveys  of  House  Mem- 
bers Indicate  there  seems  to  be  sulHcient 
sentiment  In  favor  of  liome  rule  to  permit 
the  passage  of  a  bill  If  one  were  permitted 
to  come  before  them. 

American  citizens  take  for  granted  their 
right  to  vote  In  local  elections.  Residents  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  want  this  right,  tco.  In 
the  1064  District  primary  elections,  Washlng- 
tonlans had  their  first  opportunity  to  vote  ,'or 
President  and  Vice  President  under  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  ballots  contiUned 
questions  asking  voters  to  Indicate  whether 
they  wanted  local  self-government.  Demo- 
crats voted  64.580  to  4.368  in  favor;  Republi- 
cans 8.094  to  7,733.  Overall  response  In  favor 
of  home  rule  was  6  to  1. 

Home  rtile  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
the  support  of  many  national  organiz.itlons. 
The  Leagxie  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  has  supported  self-governmen  for  the 
District  since  1938.  Others  Include  the  AFI^ 
CIO.  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
American  Jewish  Congress,  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  National 
Association  of  College  Women.  National  Cath- 
olic Conference  for  Interracial  Justice.  Na- 
tional Community  Relations  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregulons, 
United  Auto  Workers  of  America,  and  Wom- 
en's International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom. 

IS   OPPOSmON  JUSTIFIED? 

The  civil  rights  aspects  of  home  rule  were 
recognized  by  the  IncUislon  of  a  demand  for 
full  enfranchisement  of  all  citizens  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  In  the  historic  march  on 
Washington  for  Jobs  and  freedom.  August  28, 
1963.  Negroes  are  a  majority  In  Washing- 
ton— 53.9  percent  according  to  the  1960  cen- 
sus— and  this  fact  Is  said  to  be  a  significant 
factor  In  congressional  and  other  opposition 
to  home  rule.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  pres- 
ent opposition  has  Its  roots  In  attitudes  that 
grew  out  of  the  Reconstruction  Era  and  the 
poor  fiscal  administration  by  the  territorial 
government. 

But  present  day  Washington's  electorate 
Is  well  qualified  to  choose  Its  own  officials. 
The  average  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted by  Washington  residents  aged  25  years 
and  over  Is  11.7.  Only  nine  States  surpass 
this  level  of  educational  attainment.  Wash- 
Ingonlans.  both  white  and  Negro,  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  their  civic  maturity 
and  pride  In  the  Capital  City  by  their  vig- 
orous participation  In  civic  organizations 
and  many,  both  white  and  Negro,  serve  with 
distinction  In  responsible  positions  In  the 
present  District  government. 
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The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  carefully 
scrutinized  the  fiscal  provisions  In  home 
rule  legislation  and  has  endorsed  them  as 
sound.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
home  rule  would  mean  financial  irresponsi- 
bility. Among  the  fiscal  safeguards  written 
into  the  bills  are:  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  time;  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
borrowing  which  may  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  voters;  and  an  Inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  local  government's 
books  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

HOME  RULE   IN    THE   88TH   CONGRESS 

For  the  first  time  In  nearly  5  years,  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
heard  testimony  on  proposals  for  home  rule 
in  November  1963.  A  bipartisan  statement 
supporting  home  rule,  signed  by  more  than 
50  Congressmen,  was  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee and  strong  testimony  favoring  the 
mayor-council  bill  was  presented  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Budget  Bureau. 
and  a  few  of  the  many  representatives  of 
civic  groups  who  were  waiting  to  testify. 
In  spite 'of  the  strong  statements  presented 
by  these'  witnesses,  committee  members  ex- 
pressed much  interest  In  a  bill  which  would 
retrocede  most  of  the  District  to  Maryland, 
claiming  this  would  provide  fullest  enfran- 
chisement for  Washlngtonlans.  However, 
the  device  of  retrocession  Is  of  questionable 
constitutionality. 

The  hearings  were  recessed  abruptly,  to  be 
resumed  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  Fur- 
ther hearings  were  not  held.  In  May  1964 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers of  the  United  States,  along  with  the 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee  and 
many  civic  organizations,  filed  statements  In 
support  of  home  rule  and  Joined  In  an  effort 
to  urge  the  chairman  to  close  the  hearings 
and  report  a  bill.     There  was  no  response. 

HOME  RULE  IN  THE  89TH  CONGRESS? 

In  his  message  of  February  2.  1965,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  urged  the  89th  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  at  "the  earliest  ]x>sslble 
date "  granting  the  right  of  self-government 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  following 
excerpts  are  from  that  message: 

"Our  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
rest  on  the  principle  of  democratic  represen- 
tation— the  people  elect  those  who  govern 
them.  We  cherish  the  credo  declared  by  our 
forefathers:  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. We  know  full  well  that  men  and 
women  give  the  most  of  themselves  when 
they  are  permitted  to  attack  problems  which 
directly  affect  them. 

Yet  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ••  •  have  no  vote  In  the  government 
of  their  city.  They  are  taxed  without  rep- 
resentation. They  are  asked  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  while  denied 
one  of  Its  basic  rights. 

"Self-government  for  the  District  would 
not  be  an  innovation.  It  Is  a  return  to  the 
views  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  early  days  of  the  Nation. 

"There  Is  a  fundamental  Federal  Interest 
in  the  National  Capital.  The  Constitution 
wisely  delegates  to  the  Congress  supreme  leg- 
islative power  over  'the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.'  The  Congress 
can,  however,  delegate  to  a  municipal  legis- 
lature all  the  powers  necessary  for  local  self- 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
fully  Its  ultimate  power  and  the  Interests  of 
the  Federal  CJovernment," 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
89th  Congress  to  provide  local  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  On 
March  9  and  10  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  held  hearings  at  which  a  rep- 
resentative  of   the   President,    the   District 
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Commissioners,  and  spokesmen  for  national 
and  local  organizations  expressed  support. 
The  Senate  seems  to  be  moving  toward  pas- 
sage, for  the  sixth  time,  of  a  home  rule  bill. 

Action  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  whether  citizens 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  let  their  Rep- 
resentatives know  how  they  feel  about  the 
local  government  situation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  supports 
self-government  and  representation  In  Con- 
gress for  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SUGGESTED    READING 

"Washington,  Village  and  Capitol.  1800-79" 
by  Constance  McLaughlin  Green.  Princeton 
University  Press.     1962.     445  pp. 

"Washington.  Capital  City,  1879-1950"  by 
Constance  McLaughlin  Green.  Princeton 
University  Press.     1963.    558  pp. 

U.S.  Congress,  88th,  Ist  and  2d  sessions. 
House  of  Representatives:  Hearings  before 
Subcommittee  No.  6,  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  November  18.  19,  and  20, 
1963,  and  February  24,  1964."  U.S,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

VS.  Congress,  89th,  1st  session.  Senate: 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  March  9  and  10,  1965."  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

"Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia" — 
Message  from  the  President  to  Congress,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1965.  House  Docimient  No.  71.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

"The  District  of  Columbia" — Message  from 
the  President  to  Congress.  February  15.  1965. 
House  Document  No.  86,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office. 


ONE  MAN.  ONE  VOTE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  May  5.  1965,  edition  of  the 
Michigan  AFI/-CIO  News  carried  an  edi- 
torial analyzing  the  current  legislative 
efforts  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision on  apportionment  of  State  legis- 
latures. 

In  my  opinion,  the  editorial  hits  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head  in  its  con- 
cluding paragraph  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  shorn  of  falla- 
cious arguments.  Is  an  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule,  the  foundation  of  a 
democratic  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  each  of  our  col- 
leagues will  take  time  to  read  this  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  imder  the  head- 
line, "Majority  Rule  at  Stake  in  Assault 
on  U.S.  Court."  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Majority  RtJLE  at  Stake  in  Assault  on  U.S. 
Court 
The  unrelenting  assault  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man  one-vote  decisions 
as  they  apply  to  reapportionment  of  State 
legislatures  Is  moving  toward  a  climax  in 
Congress.  There  Is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  ne- 
gate the  basic  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Court  may  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds 
support  In  the  House  and  Senate. 


The  Court's  decision  that  every  citizen's 
vote  must  have  equal  weight  in  the  appor- 
tioning of  State  legislature  seats  would 
knock  out  the  "rotten-borough"  system  in 
State  politics — the  practice  of  creating,  in  at 
least  one  house  and  usually  the  State  sen- 
ate, districts  in  which  a  steadily  decreasing 
rural  and  small-town  population  Is  heavily 
overrepresented  in  relation  to  rising  city  and 
suburban  populations. 

The  amendment  drive,  led  by  GOP  Sen- 
ate Leader  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
wotild  specifically  allow  the  States  to  appor- 
tion seats  In  one  house  along  nonpopulation 
lines  subject  to  a  statewide  referendum. 
The  proponents  of  the  amendment — and 
they  generally  represent  the  nonurban  areas 
of  the  United  States — advance  two  basic  ar- 
guments, both  of  them  specious. 

One  is  that  State  legislatures  are  essen- 
tially miniature  versions  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
where  representation  In  the  Senate  is  not 
based  on  population.  The  other  is  that  a 
referendum  is  a  safeguard  to  assure  popular 
support. 

To  the  first  argument  the  answer  is  sim- 
ply that  the  counties — the  basis  of  most  non- 
population  representation  In  legislatures — 
were  created  by  the  States  as  administrative 
units  and  have  no  sovereign  powers  unto 
themselves.  The  Hovise  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States  were  created  by  the  then  sepa- 
rate and  sovereign  States. 

As  to  the  referendtim  safeguard,  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  one-man  one-vote  principle 
rested  on  the  constitutional  base  of  the  I4th 
amendment  guaranteeing  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  to  all  citizens.  The  proposal  for 
a  referendum  would  allow  a  constitutional 
right — the  equivalent  of  free  press,  speech 
and  assembly — to  be  voted  up  or  down  by 
statewide  referendums. 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  shorn  of  falla- 
cious arguments,  is  an  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule,  the  foundation  of  a 
democratic  system  of  government. 


LET  US  CONTINUE 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Grabowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  moint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  light  of  20  years  of  U.S.  effort  on  be- 
half of  other  nations  not  so  fortunate, 
it  may  be  good  for  us  to  be  reminded  of 
the  old  admonishment,  "weary  not  of 
well-doing."  A  generation  has  passed 
since  the  inauguration  of  our  vast  lend- 
lease  programs  by  which  we  "lent  a  wa- 
terhose  to  quench  the  fire  in  our  neigh- 
bor's house,"  as  President  Roosevelt  said 
in  1940.  The  demands  of  this  aid  on 
our  substance,  our  time  and  the  lives  of 
our  citizenry  in  war  and  peace  has  been 
colossal.  Lend-lease  cost  us  $50  billion. 
The  actual  cost  of  "World  "War  II  in  round 
figures  was  $350  billion.  Foreign  aid 
from  1945  through  1965  has  cost  us  an- 
other $115  billion. 

No  wonder  Congressmen  get  a  cease- 
less stream  of  letters  asking  us  if  the 
outgo  of  dollars  will  ever  end.  At  this 
moment  my  answer  is  a  firm  "No."  Thei 
mantle  of  Samaritan  to  the  world  has 
fallen  on  our  shoulders  and  I  see  no  pos- 
sible avenue  of  escape  from  our  respon- 
sibilities as  our  brother's  keeper  or  of 
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substantially  lessening  our  load  In  these 
days  of  ever-increasing  needs  of  the  un- 
derprivileged nations.  As  more  and 
more  new  nations  emerge  into  this  jet- 
age  world  of  ours,  each  with  its  own  in- 
sistent demands  for  recognition  and  re- 
quests for  aid.  It  seems  that  cumulatively 
the  requirements  of  foreign  assistance 
will  overwhelm  us.  Luckily  others, 
whom  we  have  helped  in  the  past,  are 
now  also  beginning  to  extend  some  assist- 
ance and  we  are  negotiating  with  them 
to  Increase  their  involvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  also  slowly 
becoming  more  selective  in  our  choice 
of  recipient  nations.  Prom  a  peak  of 
110  nations,  we  are  now  down  to  72  re- 
cipients. This  total  is  also  being 
whittled  down  because  there  are  some, 
like  Cambodia,  who  do  not  want  our  help. 
Others  again  are  putting  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  withdraw  our  aid  be- 
cause of  their  bellicose  attitudes  toward 
us.  or  by  their  unjust  nationalization  of 
our  private  investors'  property.  Still 
others  are  misusing  our  aid  to  stimulate 
rebellion  elsewhere  or  to  arm  certain 
groups  wishing  to  overthrow  responsible 
governments. 

This  year  I  support  the  authorization 
of  $3.37  billion  for  foreign  aid.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  aid  should  be  denied 
specifically  to  three  countries  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First.  To  Indonesia — for  insults  to  our 
flag,  for  taking  over  our  nationals'  prop- 
erty without  proper  compensation  and 
for  undertaking  overt  aggression  against 
Malaysia ; 

Second.  To  Egypt — for  fomenting 
trouble  in  Yemen,  for  unjust  pressure 
on  our  citizens  who  wish  to  trade  with 
Israel  and  for  continuous  defiance  of  our 
flag  and  private  property ; 

Third.  To  Algeria — for  using  her  sub- 
stance to  arm  the  rebels  in  the  Congo 
fighting  against  the  responsible  govern- 
ment. 

These  three  nations  have  proved  them- 
selves unresponsive  to  our  just  motives 
of  helping  to  better  the  lives  of  the  un- 
derprivileged and  to  assist  in  their  eco- 
nomic growth.  Instead  of  assisting  us 
in  cementing  friendship  and  keeping  the 
peace,  these  three  nations  are  intent  on 
breaking  the  peace  and  thereby  creat- 
ing dissension  and  revolt.  As  such  they 
are  not  worthy  of  our  assistance. 

1  think  that  the  aid  bill  should  be  sup- 
lJbrt«d,  for,  unlike  other  Government 
^^ograms,  it  is  slowly  becoming  more  effi- 
cient and  less  costly.  In  1948  the  Mar- 
shall plan  aid  required  2  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  It  will  be 
down  to  one-half  percent  for  1966.  In 
1948  our  aid  took  almost  12  percent  of 
our  Federal  budget.  For  1966  It  will  be 
about  3  Vz  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  our  na- 
tional security  objectives.  I  think  these 
can  best  be  achieved  if  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  military  equipment  to  help  pre- 
serve the  national  integrity  of  our 
friends.  Our  objectives  for  the  economic 
growth  of  underdeveloped  nations  can 
also  be  served  best  if  we  support  the 
President  in  the  development  loans, 
technical  services,  and  guarantees  he 
wishes  to  extend  to  these  72  nations  of 
the  free  world. 


I  therefore  consider  the  foreign  aid 
bill  now  before  this  Congress  essential 
to  the  objectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy — 
to  strengthen  free  institutions  and  build 
a  more  stable  world. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Willis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs> ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mathl^s  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hull)  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Saylor  for  Monday,  May  24.  1965. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr,  Reinecke  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  FY)rd)  .  for  today  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Casey)  .  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lennon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain)  .  for  the  rest  of  the  week  on 
account  of  iUness  in  family. 

Mr.  Bonner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FoTTNTAiN) ,  for  May  24  through  June  12 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, May  25,  1965;  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  Quillen.  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
26 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morse  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Quil- 
len), for  30  minutes,  on  May  26;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  include  charts,  ta- 
bles, and  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bingham)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FncHAN. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 


truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  327.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  California.  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  floods  and  high 
waters. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  SpeakeiTI  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1965.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1128.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  for  con- 
sideration an  amendment  to  the  request  for 
appropriations  transmitted  In  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  legislative  branch 
(H.  Doc.  No.  179);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  E^nglneers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  10.  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Bullards  Bar,  Yuba  River  Basin,  Calif., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  23.  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  180.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  12,  1965.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  con- 
trol study,  and  an  Interim  hurricane  suney 
of  Staten  Island,  Fort  Wadsworth  to  Arthur 
Kill,  N.Y.,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  approved  July  3,  1930,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  Public  Law  71,  84th 
Congress  approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc  No 
181 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  three  Illustrations, 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  30.  1964.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  report  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  tributaries  at  Great  Bend, 
Kans.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  July  2,  1943,  and  January  21, 
1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  182);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  two  Illustrations. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Actmg 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  September  24,  1964.  submitting  a  re- 
port,   together    with    accompanying    papers 
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and  Illustrations,  on  an  interim  hurricane 
survey  of  New  Bern  and  vicinity,  North  Caro- 
lina, authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  84th 
Congress,  approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc. 
No.  183);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  8,  1964,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of  Grand  Isle 
and  vicinity,  Louisiana,  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  71,  84th  Congress  approved  June  15, 
1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  184);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
33  Illustrations. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  5,  1965,  submitting  p  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Sandy  Lick 
Creek,  Dubois,  Pa.,  requested  by  resolutions 
of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
August  7,  1954,  and  March  30,  1955  (H.  Doc. 
No.  185);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  three  illus- 
trations. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  6,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3.  1930.  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (H.  Doc.  No. 
186);  to  the  committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  6,  1965,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  channel  to  New- 
port News.  Norfolk  Harbor,  and  Thimble 
Shoal  Channel,  Va.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  August 
15,  1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  187);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed with  illustrations. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  2634  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  change 
of  permanent  station;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of' the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
progress  made  in  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration covering  the  period  ending  March 
31,  1965,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  230  and  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1957;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency, 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  contribution  by  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  certain  baslc^ 
authority  for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  excessive  payments  of  tem- 
porary lodging  allowances  to  uniformed  per- 
sonnel on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii.  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


1142.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  failure  to  adequately  consider  the 
financial  advantages  of  purchasing  over 
leasing  automatic  data  processing  systems 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Lat>or;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  Improper  payment  of  port  charges 
on  shipments  to  Colombia  of  food  donated 
under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
Agency  for  International  Development;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

1144.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  an  Interim  report  of  the 
research,  progress,  and  plans  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  referring  to  studies  carried 
on  during  fiscal  year  1964,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  657,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  provisions  of  title  XIII 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating 
to  war  risk  insxirance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1146.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  XIII — war  risk  Insur- 
ance, of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief 
of  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Robert  J.  Becker,  U.S.  Air 
Force;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  relief  of 
Col.  Eugene  F.  Tyree.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1150.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  transactions  of  the  Administra- 
tion from  January  1.  1965  through  March 
31.  1965,  pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  sev- 
erance pay  to  certain  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  20. 1965, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  May  21. 
1965: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  7984.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  to  promote  orderly  urban 
development,  to  improve  living  environment 
in  urban  areas,  and  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing,  urban  renewal,  and 
community  facilities;  v?ithout  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  365).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

\ Submitted  May  24. 1965] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  8147.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
duce until  July  1,  1967,  the  exemption  from 
duty  for  returning  residents  to  »50  fair  re- 
tall  value,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  366).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  8371.  A   bill   to   reduce    excise    taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BECK  WORTH : 
H.R.  8372.  A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  home  air-conditioning 
units  and   television   sets    (including  com- 
ponents therefor  and  certain  combinations ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  8373.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  amnesty  for  first  of- 
fenders under  Federal  criminal  law,  and  for 
other  piirposes;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.R.  8374.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  stattis  of  certain  professional  asso- 
ciations and  corporations  formed  under 
State  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  8375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation,   education    and    training,    and    loan 
guarantee  benefits  to  persons  who  served  in 
the   Armed   Forces   on   or   after   January    1, 
1962.  in  combat  zones,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  8376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of   1930  to  make  permanent  the 
existing    duty-free    treatment    for     certain 
corkboard  Insulation;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HH.  8377.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  8378.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  in- 
crease in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  to  im- 
prove the  financing  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  8379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion   of    the    United    States    in    the    Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  8380.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  shipment  in  in- 
terstate commerce  or  the  importation  Into 
the  United  States  of  certain  weapons  of  war. 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8381.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
transport  or  receive,  with  intent  of  com- 
mitting a  felony,  a  firearm  or  other  lethal 
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weapon   In   Interstate  or  foreign  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum tax  In  the  case  of  Imported  rifles,  shot- 
guns, pistols,  and  revolvers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.8383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prohibit  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  unsafe  firearms:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  8384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facilitate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  by  their  parents  and 
in  employment  recommended  by  physicians; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  8385.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  district  of  Maryland;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  8386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  require 
air  carriers  to  procure  aviation  accident  In- 
surance for  the  benefit  of  passengers  on  cer- 
tain Journeys  subject  to  the  Warsaw  Con- 
vention, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  8387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  extend  Its  protection  to 
additional  employees,  to  Improve  Its  maxi- 
mum hours  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  8388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Merg- 
er Act  to  provide  that  the  approval  of  a 
bank  merger  by  the  appropriate  supervisory 
agency  shall  be  conclusive  unless  promptly 
contested  In  court  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciu-rency. 
By  Mr.  M06S: 

H.R.  8389.  A  bill  to  create  four  Judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

HJl.  8390.  A  bin  to  terminate  cost-of-liv- 
ing allowances  for  statutory-salaried  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  In  nonforelgn  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  839 1.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  coop- 
eration in  a  program  to  preserve  certain  his- 
toric properties  In  the  city  of  Boston.  Mass., 
and  vicinity,  associated  with  the  colonial 
and  Revolutionary  periods  of  American  his- 
tory: to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  National  Historical  Sites:  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS  : 

H.R.  8392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retroactive 
awards  of  the  Army's  Combat  Infantryman 
and  Medical  Badges  and  for  awards  of  the 
Bronze    Star   Medal;    to   the   Committee   on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  8393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  Its  benefits 
to  persons  providing  domestic  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 

H  R.  8394.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  pe- 
riod for  daylight  saving  time;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H  R.  8395.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  obnoxious  aquatic  plants  In  navigable  and 
allied  waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H  R.  8396.  A  bill  to  make  dairy  products 
available  for  domestic  and  foreign  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  8397.   A    bill    to   amend   the   National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  8398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  standards  for  controlling  the 
emission  of  pollutants  from  gasoline-powered 
or  dlesel -powered  vehicles,  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  8399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
to  deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses, 
not  exceeding  $300  a  year,  paid  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  his  place  of  abode  and 
his  place  of  business  or  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.SCHEUER: 

H.R.  8400.  A  bill  to  .imend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insvirance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
insurance:'  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  8401.  A  bill  to  .amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  permit  the  use  of  social  se- 
curity records  to  aid  in  locating  runaway 
parents  who  are  failing  to  comply  with  court 
orders  for  the  support  of  their  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  CORMAN: 

H.R.  8402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
11,  1954  (ch.  199,  sec.  1,  68  Stat.  81;  41  U.S.C. 
321).  to  provide  for  full  adjudication  of 
rights  of  Government  contractors  In  courts 
of  law:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 

H.R.  8403.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
organizations in  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

H.R.  8404.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  highway 
crossing  at  Pat  Mayse  Reservoir.  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  NIX: 

H.J.  Res.  480  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  4  years:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 

H.J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  25.  1953,  to 
expand  the  types  of  equipment  and  the  num- 
ber of  electric  typewriters  furnished  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

279.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relat- 
ing to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

280.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  Improve- 
ments necessary  to  make  the  Red  River  navi- 
gable to  Shreveport  and  provision  of  funds 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

281.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  opposing  the  passage 
of  S.  1592.  proposing  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

282.  Also  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative  to  enacting 


legislation   to  set  per   diem  rates  as  an  in- 
centive to  railroads  to  purchase  rolling  stock 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelen 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8405.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demitrlos 
Venetsanakos;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  8406.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Basile 
Sianas:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 
H.R.  8407.     A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Shee  Heung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  8408.  A    bill    to    authorize    the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  posthumously  In  the  name  of 
John  Paul  Jones  a  commission  as  admiral  of 
the    Navy,   and    for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on    Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  8409.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Vasllloe 
Manousakis   and   Elenl   Manousakis;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  8410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Grace 
Jackson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  8411.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
and  Berniece  Perry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  8412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael  An- 
tar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.   8413.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  JE-IL 
Brick  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  8414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charley  Conley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  8415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
and  Sophie  Fytsatkls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  (by  request! : 
H.R.  8416.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  remun- 
eration of  artistic  services  rendered  by  Trygve 
A.  Rovelstad  In  the  creation  of  certain  de- 
signs for  the  "American  Roll  of  Honor,"  a 
memorial  l>ook,  now  reposing  In  the  Ameri- 
can Memorial  Chapel  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
London,  England:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  8417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Calla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  8418.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  Washington  Gallery 
of  Modern   Art;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
District  of  Coliunbla. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

216.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
chairman,  Nez  Perce  tribal  executive  com- 
mittee. Lapwal.  Idaho,  relative  to  securing 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  allow  arche- 
ologlcal  surveys  and  studies  to  continue;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

217.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Sparks,  Nev.,  relative  to  establishing  a  Great 
Basin  National  Park  in  eastern  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  HI,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All   information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Recobo. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1964  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 

A.  Active-Retired  Ughthouse  Service  Em-         A.  George  W.  Apperson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 

ployees    Association,    Post    Office    Box    2169,      Washington,  D.C.  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

South  Portland,  Maine.                                                 B.  Division     689,     Amalgamated     Transit  B.  District  Council  of  Plasterers  &  Cement 

D    (6)   $21.30.     E.   (9)    $47.72.                               Union,  900  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  Masons   of   Southern    California,   3921    Btir- 
bank  Boulevard,  Burbank,  Calif. 


A.  Aerospace     Industries   -Association     of         A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter,    1229    19th' 
America,    Inc..    1725    DeSales    Street    NW.,     Street.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 


Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $4,596.84.     E.  (9)  $4,696.84. 


B.  California  Financial  Corp.,   11  Tillman      Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C 


Place,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter,    1229    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball,    30    Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $12,000.     E.   (9)    $62.10. 


B.  Dixie  Project  and  Development  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  St.  George,  Utah. 


A.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  603  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Piano  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  1801  Gilbert  Avenue, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $426.28.  

A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter,    1229    19th 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour,      Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1001 15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  390  Park  Avenue, 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc..  228     New  York.  N.Y. 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  D-   (6)   $45. 

D.  (6)    $945.     E.   (9)    $104.84.  

A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter,    1229    19th 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d      Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3 1st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Council  for  Photogram- 
metry,  201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,558.77. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  William  Radkovich  Co.,  9133  Gravey 
Boulevard,  Rosemead.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $300. 


Street.  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $7,712.33. 


A.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)    $184.26.     E.   (9)    $184.26. 


A.  Andrew  J.  BiemiUer,  815   16th  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
A,  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation,     gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815   16th 


10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $1,253.21. 


Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $5,700.     E.  (9)  $149.85. 


A.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)   $3,539.11,     E.   (9)    $3,539.11. 


A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
A.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605      publican  Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Third  Avenue  New  York  N  Y  Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

!     '  D.   (6)    $241.21.     E.   (9)    $425.78. 

A.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)   $10,123.05.     E.   (9)    $10,123.05. 


A.  Irvin  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
A.  American   Life   Convention,   230   North      lea.  4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  D.   (6)   $3,600. 

D.   (6)  $398.11.     E.  (9)  $15.39.  

A.  William  G.  Barr,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 


A.  Charles  B.  Bowling,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Grange,    1616   H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $600. 

A.  Col.  A.  A.   Brackett,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  U.S. 


A.  Florence   I.    Broadwell,    1737    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,942.34. 


A.  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc.,    10      Washington,  D.C. 


Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $7,161.50.     E.  (9)  $7,161.50. 


B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American    Podiatry    Association,     3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $937.72. 


A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Employes,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $3,289.08.     E.    (9)    $3,289.08. 


A.  Robert  J.   Brown.    1735  K   Street  NW., 


A.  American      Stock     Yards     Association, 
1712  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)    $1,350.     E.  (9)  $900. 


bile    Aerospace    &    Agrlcultxu-al    Implement  ^?f^!?S!°'^' ,°-5'-,     ^          ^            ... 

Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave-  .  B-  National   -Telephone   Cooperatiye   Asso- 

nue,  Detroit,  Mich.  elation,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,653.86.     E.   (9)   $1,126.53.  

u.   K°,   »^,ooo.oo.           yv,   ,.1, 1,00.00.  ^    Walter   T.    Brown,   210   H   Street   NW.. 


A.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $10,290.06.     E.  (9)  $14,433.30. 


A.  John  H.  Beidler.  815  16th  Street  NW..     Washington,  DC 


Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815   16tb 


B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  American    Veterinary   Medical   Associa-      Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


tlon,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 
E.  (9)  $837.19. 


A.  American   Vocational  Association,  Inc., 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D-  (6)  $128,713.     E.  (9)  $400. 


A.  James  E.  Bryan,  Inc..  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,014.39. 


A.  Robert   E.    Ansheles.    1028   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated      International      Trading 
Corp.,  Empire  State   Building,  New  York, 

D.  (6)  $156.13.     E.  (9)  $23.43. 


D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)   $100.29. 

A.  J.  O.  Bellenger,  1625  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $1.60. 

A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  

B.  Committee  to  Promote  American-Made  A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  64  Buckman  Build- 
Motion  Pictures,  6721  Melrose  Avenue.  Los  ing,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Angeles,  Calif.  B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District.  Clt- 

D.  (6)   $916.15.  Izens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


A.  Henry  E.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
805  Rosselle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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A.  Charles  S.  Burns.   1102   Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6>    $584  50.     E.    (9>    $53  86. 


A.  David  Burpee.  Foodhook  Farms.  Dolyes- 
town.  Pa. 


A  Robert  M.  Burr.  105  Mansfield  Avenue. 
Darlen.  Conn. 

B  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY 

D.    (6>    $1,625.01.     E.    (9)    $198.72. 


A.  Business  Information  Service,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Camping    Club    of    America.    Inc..    945 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
305  Rosselle  Street,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council.  P.O.  Box  471.  Balboa  Heights, 
C  Z 

D.   (8)    $3,665.42.     E.   (9)    $1,851.70. 

A.  Col.  John  '^.  Carlton.  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Reserve  OflQcers  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

A.  CnrrettA  &  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  .Association  of 
America,  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  W,    W.    Carson.   400   First   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Order     of     Railway     Conductors     and 
Brakemen. 


A.  Casev.  Lane  Ss  Mittendorf.  26  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association.  Nor- 
wich Union  House,  Durban  Club  Place.  Dur- 
ban, South  Africa. 

D.   (6)    $19,320.08,     B.   (9)    $663.13, 

A,  Hal  M,  Chrlstensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D,C. 

D,   (6)    $2,250, 

A,  Citizen  Cc«nmlttee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

D.   (6)    $4,507,16.     E.   (9)    $9,763.13. 

A.  Roger  A.  Clark.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Conference  of  America,  1100  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  Coakley,  900  17th  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Building  Service  Employes  Interna- 
tional Union.  900  17th  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D,   (6)    $3,000. 


A,  David    Cohen,    1341    Connecticut   Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americana  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washingfton,  D.C. 

D.   (6»    $2.1'>0,     E.   (9)    $317,55. 


A.  Nicholas  S,  Collins.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  KW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  NW,.  Washington. 
DC,  /^ 

D.    (6)    $240.     E.    (9)    $12.16. 


A.  Paul  G.  Collins.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $47,200.     E.   (9)    $7,901.38. 


A.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,   1101 
17th  Street  N.W^,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Conference     on     State     Defense,     111 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert   J.    Conner,    Jr.,    1700   K    Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $75.     B.   (9)   $50. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  222  East  Superior 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American   Dental   Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,281.25. 


A.  Harry  N.  Cook.   1130   17th  Street  NW,. 
Wiishington.  DC. 

B,  The    National    Waterways    Conference. 


A.  Donald  M.  Coiuiihan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associ- 
ation. 38  West  Filth  Street.  Etayton,  Ohio. 


A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Writing  Instrument  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 1405  G  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC, 


A.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road.  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
D,    (61  $1,475,      E,  (9)  $1,854,13. 


A.  C.  B,  Culpepper.  Post  Office  Box  1736. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Ship- 
ping Associations.  Inc. 


A.  John  T.  Curran.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C, 

D.   (6)  $4,200,     E.  (9)  $81.80. 


A.  Michael   P.    Etanlels.    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A,  S,  P,  Deas.  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee. 


A,  Debevolse,  Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates,  320 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Edward  G.  Sparrow,  1  East  66th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  R.  Ronald  W,  De  Lucien,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $250.     E.  (9)   $20. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B.  Westlands   Water    District.    Post   Office 
Box  4006,  Fresno,  Calif, 

D     (6)   $76639.     E.  (9)  $26.39, 

A,     Division     689,    Amalgamated    Transit 
Union,  900  F  Street  NW„  Washington,  D,C, 


A.  Timothy  V,  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
6201  South  Street.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,108.84.     E.   (9)    $58.84. 

A,  Timothy  V.  A,  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Thurman    and    Wright.    1208    Latham 
Square  Building,  Oakland,  Calif. 


A.  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  National 
Education  Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E,   (9)    $9,512.11. 


A,  Ronald  D.  Doremus,  210  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC, 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Evelyn   Dubrow.    1710   Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,535.     E.   (9)    $213.66. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $553.14, 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton.  DC. 

E,   (9)    $25,75. 


A.  Ernest  J,  Eaton.  Washington  Building, 
Washington.   DC. 

B,  Nebraska   Mid-State    Reclamation  Dis- 
trict. Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 


A,  Ernest  J,  Eaton,  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Ocean  Beach  Club.  Inc..  1025  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ernest  J,  Eaton,  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Water   Conversion   Institute,   Washing- 
ton Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A,  J,  C,  B,  Ehringhaus,  Jr„  Post  Office  Box 
1776.  Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  Southern   Railway   System,  Post  Office 
Box   1808.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $179  43. 


A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,   1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $68.     E.    (9)    $9. 


A.  Otis  H,  Ellis.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW„  Washington,  D,C, 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10,500. 


A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW-. 
Washington,  D.C, 

D.    (6)    $674.45.     E,    (9)    $31,20 


A,  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D,C, 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington, 
DC, 

E.   (9)    $780. 

A.  William  R,  Falkner.  210  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.  210 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  G,  Peeney.   1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC, 

B,  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N,Y, 
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A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Wasliington,  D.C, 

B  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111, 

A.  Joe  G.  Pender,  2033  Norfolk  Street, 
Housion,  Tex, 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D    i6(   $1,646,31. 


A.  John  P.  Griner,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $6,226.50.     E.   (9)  $622.65. 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Floyd  E.  Huffman,  1750  Permsylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington.  D,C. 

D.   (6)    $674,46.     E.   <9)    $27,30. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Rutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5. 


h.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

D    (6p   $4,125,     E.   (9)   $11,08. 


A,  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National    Council    of    Parmer    Cooper- 
atives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Institute  of  Amateur  Radio,  Inc..  Peter- 
borough, N,H, 
D.   (6)    $266. 


A   Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Citi- 
zens Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Poet  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  Mildred  B.  Harman.  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue  NE..   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
1730   Chicago   Avenue,   Evanston,   111. 

D.   (6)     $720.     E.   (9)     $372.96. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D,C, 
E.   (9)    $1,927.13. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $18,294,23. 


A,  James  F,  Port,  1616  P  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

D    i6i    $750,     E.    (9)    $188.20, 


A.  George  R,  Prankovlch,  Providence,  R.I,. 
and  Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B,  Manufacturing  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths 
of  America,  Inc.  S75  Sheraton  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Providence,  R,I.,  and  Jewelry  Industry 
Tax  Committee.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C, 

D,  (6)    $6,397,47.     E.    (9)    $147,47. 


A.  David  C.  Fullarton.  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Telephone   Cooperative   Asso- 
ciation. 1735  K  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 


A,  William  B,  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Life   Convention.  230   North 
Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $60.36, 

A,  L,  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1616  H  Street 
NW„  Washington,  D,C, 

B,  National   Council   of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

D,   (6)   $5,499,96,     E,   (9)    $186,48. 

A.  Kit    H.    Haynes.    1616    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B,  National  Council   of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW„  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson.  Jr„  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Chas.    E.   Jackson,    715   Ring   Building, 
W£ishington.  D.C, 


A.  Ralph  K.  James,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $440.     E.    (9)    $11.07. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau.  1201  16th  Street 
ITO'.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   '6i  $1,550.15.    E.    (9)  $163.27. 


A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B,  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  .\merlca.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio, 


K.  Glenn  P.  Glezen.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW„  Washington.  D,C. 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Don   A.   Goodall,    1615    H    Street   NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States, 

A.  John  A,  Gosnell.  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $1,833.34. 


A.  Harry  L,  Graham,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  National   Grange,    1616   H   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $3,000. 


A,  Robert  B,  Heiney.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C. 

B,  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $875.     E,    (9)    $1,799,07. 

A,  Noel  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D,C. 

B,  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Washington, 
DC, 

A,  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  96  Pulton  Street,  N.Y.  and  801  Warner 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)   $171.05.     E.  (9)   $171.05. 

A.  Carey  W.  HilUard.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW„  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $674,46.    E.  (9)  $22.60. 

A.  David  Paul  Houlihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings,   1712  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)   $400, 


A,  Peter  D.  Joers,  810  Whlttlngton  Avenue, 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

B,  Dierks   Forests,    Inc.,   810   Whlttlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  American   Life   Convention.  230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $150.75.     E.   (9)    $639. 

A.  Charlie  W,  Jones,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW„  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $17,72. 

A,  Jerome   J,   Keating.    100   Indiana   Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,125. 

A,  Ken    Kendrlck,     1411    K    Street    NW, 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
1411  K  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,452,27.    E.  (9)  $2,452.27. 


A.  James  A.  Gray.  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  Walker  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  Jo- 
liet.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,649.99. 


A.  J.  S,  Grisby,  Jr.,  1107  Stahlman  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B,  Southern  States  Indvistrial  Council, 
n03-i:ii  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville. 
Tenn, 

D.  (8)  $2,437.50. 


A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  Walker  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation. Walker  BuUding.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  William    F.    Kenney,   New   York,   N.Y. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co,,  50  West  50th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y, 

A.  John  A,  KUllck,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $12,50. 


A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  Walker  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  Walker  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  A.  Kllllck,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation. 1820  Massachusette  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $262,50. 
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A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  I^W.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insiirance  Association  of  America, 
277  Paris  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    •72.50.     E.   (9)    $2.01. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  210  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $15. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200.    E.  (9)  $334.40. 

A.  Kominers  &  Port.  529  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Board  of  Commissioners.  Port  of  New 
Orleans.  Post  Office  Box  60046.  New  Orleans, 
La. 

E.  (9)  $2.55. 

A.  Kominers  &  Port.  529  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  Anaerican  Steamship 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)  $6,900.    E.  (9)  $44.49. 


A.  Kominers  &  Port.  529  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marine  Transport  Lines,  Inc..  60  Broad 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  De  Sales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6>    $3,912.     E.   (9)    $766.94. 

A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    £.  (9)  $525. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,194.05.     E.   (9)    $234.84. 

A.  J.  A.  McCallam.  1507  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $887.19. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coco-Cola  Export  Corp.,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $7,500.     E.    (9)    $327.40. 

A.  William  J.  McDonald.  3005  Pernside 
Boulevard,  Alameda.  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  3005  Pernside 
Boulevard.  Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McParland.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $158.81.     E.   (9)    $17.37. 

A.  William  H.  McLin,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,691.24.     E.   (9)    $125.94. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $21.75.     E.   (9)    $1.25. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Thomas   B.   Lawrence.   917   15th  Street 
NW.,  W.ishlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association. 
420  Seventh  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $650. 

• 

A.  Warren  Lawrence.   1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)   $125.     E. (9)  $114.77. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co..  Inc.,  1025  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  51st  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Liberty    Lobby.   Inc.,    132    Third   Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $8,292.07.     E.  (9)   $12,480.04. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,981.09.     E.   (9)    $1,981.09. 

A.  Gordon  C.  Locke. 

B.  Association  of  Oil   Pipe  Lines.   1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $950. 

A.  MaJ.   Gen.    George   O.   N.   Lodoen.   333 
Permsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Harold   O.   Lovre,    1616    P   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $264.75. 


A.  John  G.  Macfarlan,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $627.     E.   (9)    $134.08. 


A.  James  D,  Mann.  839  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 839   17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Manufacturing  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths 
of  America.  Inc..  S75  Sheraton  Biltmore  Ho- 
tel. Providence,  R.I.. 

D.   (6)    $20,900.     E.    (9)    $3,578.35. 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.    (6)    $3,099.98.     E.    (9)    $51.99. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $340.     E.   (9)    $22.20. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,530.     E.   (9)   $195. 


A.  George  E.  Meagher.  900  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,248.70.     E.   (9)    $64.30. 


A.  Robert  A.  Means.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire    Avenue   NW.,   Washington    DC 

D.   (6)    $400. 


A.  Mehler.  Smollar  &  Buschmann,  2000  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Steering  Committee  for  Re- 
builders  of  Automotive  Parts. 

E.   (9)    $8,717.01. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor-Con- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  l6th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $231.98. 


A.  M.    Barry    Meyer.    1616    P    Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking    Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $793.65. 


A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  2211  South  Coast  Building, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur,  Co..  Newgulf,  Tex . 
and  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 


A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Stree:. 
New  York.  NY. 


A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Post  Office  Box  932, 
Taos.  N.  Mex. 
E.   (9)    $230.28. 


A.  Mobilehome   Dealers  National   Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111, 
E.   (9)    $2,223.47. 

A.  Harry  L.   Moffett,    1102   Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,737.50. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street,  NV.', 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $625. 

A.  Clarence  W.  Moore,  421  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cuba  Claims  Association,  Inc.,  407  Lin- 
coln Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


A.  Ctirtts     Morris.     1725     I     Street    NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  J.   Walter   Myers,   Jr.,   Post   Office  Bo-t 
7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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.    Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations  A.  Herechel  D  Newsom.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 

„V^r,   nr  Emnlovee  Organizations,  3005  Fernside  Boule-  Washington,  D.C.                        

"■^'^SSal^Council  of  Farmer   Coopera-  var"d.Tam°ela.  Calif.  wShlne^Ti  ?""''■   '''' 

ttves.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  E.   (9)    $10.               g.(?f?3  75? 

A   National  Association  for  the  Advance-  A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421   New  JITT»««,r  r^r„  rv,Pk  At 

ment  of  cSored  People.  20  West  40th  Street,  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  A.  New  ^^'^^^^^^^'^^I'^^f^J^^^^' 

ment  01  ^"'"*^"  '^     y,    .  committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue  sociatlon,  161  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y.          Bonds  F^ncfng    149  Broadway,  New  York,  D.  (6)   $1,689.88.     E_(9)    $2,125.59. 

A.  National    Association    of    Blue    Shield  -N.Y.  A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 

Plans.  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  I    D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.^  $415.15.  Avenue^ NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

"V     q^   $1014  39  A.  National    Federation    of    Business    and  B.  Fleet    Reserve    Msociatlon,    1303    New 

E    ^9)  $1,014.39.    Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas-  Hampshire  Avenue  NW^ Washington,  D.C. 

A,  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  sachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


of  the  United    States,    1625   L   Street   NW., 
Wasiilngton.  D.C. 
D,  (6)   $9,912.86.     E.   (9)    $11,873.70. 

A.  National      Association      of      Insurance 
Agents.  Inc.,  96   Fulton  Street,   New  York, 

N.Y. 
D.  '6)   $3,500.     E.   (9)   $7,911.53. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)   $29,671.62.     E.   (9)    $8,290.82. 


D.   (6)    $62,590.     E.   (9)    $3,43259. 

A.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $78,144.94.     E.   (9)    $9,715.96. 


A.  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  Box  5425,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council   of  Parmer  Coopera- 


A.  National    Grange,    1616   H   Street   NW..     tlves,  1616  H  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 
Washington.  D.C. 


E.   (9)    $8,850. 


A    National    Independent    Dairies    Associ- 
ation, 1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  O'Connor,   Green,   Thomas   &   Walters, 
508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi   Towing   Corp.,   7703 
Normandale  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $94.62. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A   National    Association    of    Real    Estate  A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers^- 

Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  sociatlon,   1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 

ni.and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  Washington,  D.C.                         oi-r  ox 

Ington.D.C.  D.   (6)    $1,369.30.     E.   (9)  $1,317.64. 

E,  19)   $8,675.66,    ^    National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  210 

A.  National    Association    of    Shoe    Chain  &  Street  NW.,  Washington   D.C. 

Stores,  Inc.  51   East  42d  Street.  New  York,  D.   (6)    $825.     E.   (9)    $825. 

%     Qi   snqa-iifl  A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association,         ^    ^.   ^       r,  r^ 

E     9131,995.10.    ^^^       g^g     Livestock     Exchange     Building,     H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A   National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Omaha,  Nebr.                                                                     E.  (9)  $5. 


A.  Samuel    Omasta,    210    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  210 


Inc.  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


D.   (6)  $1,125.    E.   (9)  $1,125. 


A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 


A.  National     Parking     Association.     1101     men,   O.R.C.  &  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 


A,  National  Association  of  Travel  Orga- 
nizations, 900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $27,441.44.     E.    (9)    $682.50. 


A   National   Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $2,452.27.     E.   (9)    $2,452.27. 


17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $14,399.46. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Inc.,  1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $10,319.    E.   (9)  $925. 


Iowa. 

E.   (9)    $5,771.04. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat-      D.C 
ing-Coollng    Contractors.    1016    20th    Street  E.  (9)   $1,315.27 

NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc.,     tlon,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 
D.   (6)    $650.     E.    (9)    $4,454.93 


Ington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $15,675.25. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $558,340.45.     E.   (9)    $6,764.02. 


A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $6,602.96. 


A.  National    Small    Business    Association. 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,562.52. 

JB    LiUe   msuraucc  ,nj>ouvu»nwi 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  100     277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 

Connecticut  Avenue  Building.  Washington.  

D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,124.34.     E.   (9)   $6367.70. 


A.  Osceola  Operating  Corp..  230  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $7,182.77. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Leonard    H.    Pasquallcchlo,    724    Ninth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $57.50. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  Jr.,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 


A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc.,  26  Auburn  Avenue. 
Post  Office  Box  1736,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)   $5,500. 


A.  National  Council  on  Business  Mall,  Inc., 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)    $76.55.     E.   (9)    $249.99. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston.  111. 
D.   (6)  $764.50.    E.  (9)  $1,430.66. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.  (6)  $39,022.50.    E.  (9)  $4,651.97. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  Building, 
A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United     Washington.  D.C.  . 

American    Mechanics.     3027     North     Broad         B.  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Street,  Philadelphia  Pa.  Machinists  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $160.  D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.    (9)    $427.13. 

CXI 714 


A.  National   Council  of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $13,048.50.     E.   (9)    $4,926.62. 


A.  James  P.  Plnkney,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $116.90. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $347.50. 
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A,  Purcell  &  Nelson.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Insular  Ltimber  Co..  1819  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Boulevard.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.   (9)  $16.30. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sugar  Sales  (P\-t.)  Ltd..  Throgmorton 
House,  Jameson  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

£.  (9)  $2.60. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  3840  Greenbrier  Drive. 
Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. Drawer  747,  Diorant,  Okla. 

D. (6)  $150. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,   1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedv.  200  Park  Avenue, 

New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  Inc..  200  Park  .\venue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  t9l  $282.40. 

A.  George  L.  Reld,  Jr..  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  .American  Trucking  .Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washngton,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $799.98. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  BE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce   of  the  U.S.A.. 

1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,328.14.     E.    (9)    $211.34. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,    Inc., 

1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  George  B.  Roche.  210  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.     (9)    $312.77. 

A^  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  and  Trust 
Bunding.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco;  Shell  OU  Co..  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Rich- 
field Oil  Corp.,  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Union  Oil 
Co..  Signal  Oil  and  Gas  Co..  Wllshlre  Oil 
Co.  of  California,  Texaco,  Inc.,  all  Los  Ange- 
les: Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  Midland, 
Tex. 


A.  Ernest  Schein.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dlstrlbuldora  de  Azucares,  S.A.,  Azuca- 
reros  Independlentes  LTDA,  Companla 
Assucarera  Del  Valle,  S.A.,  Bogotii,  Colombia. 


A.  David  P.  Seaman,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Osceola  Operating  Corp.,  230  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,599.83.     E.   (9)   $128.28. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,    1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Editorial     Association,     1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $141.44. 


A.  Sharp  &  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, World  Trade  Center,  Perry  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $474.99 


A.  John  E.  Shea.  210  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  William  L.  Shea,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Big  B  Ranch  of  Belle  Glade,  Fla. 


A.  Bruce  E.  Shepherd,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  .Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $575. 


A.  Henry  M.  Shine,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $2.012  50.     E.  (9)  $189.64. 


A.  Shipley.   Akerman  &  Pickett,   1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bluejay  Oil  Co.,  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Shipley   Akerman   St  Pickett,    1366   Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fiduciary  Counsel,  Inc.,  40  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Securities  Inc.,  100  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett.   1366  Na- 
tional  Press   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Investment     Management     Co.,     West- 
minster at  Parker.  Elizabeth,  N.J. 


A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett.  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  FHA  Apjartment  Owners  Asso- 
ciation, Woodward  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Realty   Trust,   National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Shipley.  Akerman  &  Pickett.   1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pet  Shop  Management,  Post  Office  Box 
109,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


A.  Richard  L.  Shook,  940  Federal  Bar 
Building,  1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Hardware  Wholesalers,  Inc.,  Xelson 
Road.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

E.   (9)  $3. 

A.  Jack  C.  Skerrett,  717  19th  Street  Soutli, 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  The  Camping  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  945 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Milan  D.  Smith.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,218.38.     E.   (9)    $981.78. 


A.  W.    Byron    Sorrell.    1750    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobllehome   Dealers   National   Associa- 
tion, 39   South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,025.     E.    (9)    $198.47. 


A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.   (6)    $678,28.     E.   (9)   $3,133.10. 

A.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
1103-111  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $31,592.53.     E.  (9)   $4,990.85. 


A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747.  Durant,  Okla. 
E.   (9)  $150. 


A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole.  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc..    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Karl  Stecher,  Munsey  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Karl  Stecher,  Munsey  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Douglas  K.  Warner,  1937  Panama  Drive, 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Council  of  Flatware  Import- 
ers, Inc..  241  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
Okinawa. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hitachi  New  York,  Ltd.,  666  Fifth  .Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    f6)    $900. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association,  No.  2.  3-Chome,  Nihonbashl. 
Muromachl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
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A  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division,  Japanese 
Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Inc.,  and 
imported  Footwear  Group,  National  Council 
of  American  Importers,  N.Y. 


B.    Pacific    American    Steamship    Associa-  A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 

tlon,    16    California    Street,    San    Francisco,     Washington,  D.C. 


Calif. 

D.  (6)  $999.     E.  (9)  $832.93. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  Steel  Wire  and  Wire  Products 
Exporters'  Association,  36  Hlsamatsucho, 
Nihonbashl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Stltt    and    Hemmendlnger.    1000    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Silver  Co.,  241  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $500. 


A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Merchandise  Co.,  32  West  23rd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Importers  and  Japan 
General  Merchandise  Exporters  Association, 
CO  Japan  Trade  Center,  393  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  A.  D.  Sutton  &  Sons,  1  West  37th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $812.50.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Toyoshlma  &  Co.,  Inc.,  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Stltt    and    Hemmendlnger,    1000    Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vernon    Photograph    Corp.,     114    East 
Klngsbrldge  Road,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $449. 


A.  Francis      W.      Stover,      200      Maryland 
Avenue  NE  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $3,125.     E.    (9)    $205.68. 


A.  David  Teetor.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aviation  Trades  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $750. 


B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agriculttu^l  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)    $1,309.87. 


A.  Mrs.  Hattle  B.  Trazenfeld,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue   NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  W.  B.  Truitt,  1016  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 


A.  Julia    C.   Thompson.    1030    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'   Association,  Inc.,   10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,775.50. 

A.  Eugene   M.  Thore,   1701   K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,   New   York,  N.Y. 


A.  Watters  &  Donovan,  161  William  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  As- 
sociation, 161  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 


A.  Wm.  E.  Welsh,  897  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Reclamation   Association,   897 


ing-Coollng    Contractors,    1016    20th    Street     National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,622. 


D.   (6)    $3,750. 


A.  Paul  T.  Truitt.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National    Plant    Food    Institute,    1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Don  White,  1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)  $693.75.    E.  (9)  $848.25. 


A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $339.     E.   (9)    $1,113.12. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  321 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $1,392.52. 


A.  Donald  Francis  White,    1616   H   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,     1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,212.50. 


A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  John     C.     White,     838    Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $1,125.    E.   (9)  $58.21. 


A.  George    L.    Will,    Post    Office    Box    781, 
A.  Universal    Exchange,    Post    Office    Box     Miami,  Fla. 
2782,  Orlando,  Fla.                                                              £>    /g)    $3,206.33.     E.   (9)    $2,394.83. 
D.   (6)    $20.     E.   (9)    $318.58.  


A.  Robert  P.  Will,  989  National  Press  Build- 

A.  F.  Bourne  Upham  III,  1102  Ring  Build-      j^g,  Washington,  D.C. 

ing,  Washington,  D.C.  „,       „   ,1^  B.  The    Metropolitan    Water    District    of 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build-      ^^^^^^^  Callfor^a,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
ing,  Washington.  D.C.  ^os  Angeles,  Calif. 


D.   (6)   $580. 


D.   (6)    $3,525.     E.    (9)    $822.36. 


A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Farragut  Square 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  Charles     South.  Washington,  D.C. 


and  Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $187.     E.   (9)    $10. 


B.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $1,278.85.     E.   (9)    $375.81. 


A.  Veterans,  World  War  1,  USA.  Inc.,  40  G 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,815.42.     E.   (9)    $1,193.26. 


A.  John  N.  Thurman.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  ^ 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of   California,    170(1 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605  

Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Sidney  Zagri,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 

A.  Paul    H.    Walker,    1701    K    Street    NW.,     Washington,  DC. 

Washington  DC  B.  International    Brotherhood    of    Team- 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America,      sters,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $76.50.     E.  (9)   $1.77.  D.   (6)    $5,006 


A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Signal    Oil    &    Gas    Co.,    1010   Wllshlre 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  nrst  calendar  quarter  1965: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.     In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  nnt 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copt  With  the  Secrttary  or  the  Senate  and  Fn.E  Two  Copies  With  the  Clehk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  '"X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3, "  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  win 
accomplUh  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


=(: 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Recul.\tion  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

quarter             I 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual    as  follows- 

(l»  "Employee -.—To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B ")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"'  (If  the 
"emplo>-ee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm|.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee")  ^  ■* 

(ID    "Employ^". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B".  j 

(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report' 

<**  ,^°^P'°>'*"  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  k         a.c 

*"i,^°^P'°^'^^  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers.  i-         »*« 


A.  Orcaniz.\tion  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  'B'  .—Reports  by  Agents  or  Employee/).  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified:  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None. 


Note  on  Item  C  .—  (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — 5  302 ( e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Lecislattve  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUls,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  b«low.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  Quarterly  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report  •< 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. —  (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  mfide,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  Arm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes.  ^ 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(il)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ ...Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ .-Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3$ ...Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  _,  

4$ ..Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  fiease  answer    yes    or    no  . 

5.  I Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $-. Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8  • ..-Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loaii  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19—.) 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  «,  ,.„,^„„     ,  ,      ^       ,„„,.„,      ,   ^.^      »,       .^    ..  »t-» 

11    I  D<.r,o)rf  ♦^^fv.^-o  rf„..i^r,tvvier»„^,-tc^r  $1,500.00     Johu  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg,  New  York.  N.Y. 

11.  S Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  I,  „^»  ^,^     r.^    .^      J.  ...,       n„,r-U      r,-,^      ^^^  -r-,, 

^  B  ^  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". —  (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure*  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  I Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ AH  other  expenditures 


."—Sec.  302(b). 


9-  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11-  • Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00    7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,  8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   D.C. — Public    relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00 
PAGE  2 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers   Association.  Inc.. 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.   (9)  $247.93. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
press  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $37,433.65. 


A.  Francis  L.  Adams. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Public  Serv- 
ice BuUding,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.   (6)  $315.     E.   (9)  $83.30. 


A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $4,279.60.     E.   (9)    $3,207.27. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion. Whitln  Machine  Works.  Whitinsviiie, 
Mass. 

D.   (6)    $273.68. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)    $11,985.82.     E.   (9)    $11,985.82. 


A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy.  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of   Pood   Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $331,732.78.     E.   (9)   $5,869.88. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,958.50.     E.  (9)  $4,958.50. 


A.  American     Humane     Association,     896 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.    (9)    $1,897.88. 


A.  Air  TrafBc  Control  Association.  Inc.,  528 
Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $759. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  _ 

D.    (6)    $5,228.89.     E.    (9)    $5,228.80. 


A.  American   Industrial   Bankers   Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $600. 

A.  American    Insurance    Association,    110 
William  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,807.50.     E.    (9)    $6,807.50. 


A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
4650  East-West  Highway.  Bethesda.  Md. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $7.330  53.     E.   (9)    $8,974.70. 


A.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  603  DUle  Termi- 
nal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Piano  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.,  1801  Gilbert  Avenue. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $148.99. 

A.  Milnor  Alexander.  320  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donna  Allen.  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $960.     E.  (9)  $1050.36. 


A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc..  De- 
fense Highway.  GambrlUs,  Md. 
D.   (6)   $2.     E.  (9)   $2. 


A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $86,349.41.     E.    (9)    $35,856.15. 


A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  N.Y..  and  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $700. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $951,570.13. 


A.  American   Merchant   Marine   Institute. 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $919.30. 


A.  George    Venable    Allen.    4370    Quebec 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,   1735  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $5,015.12.     E.    (9)    $5,015.12. 


A.  Allen,  Murden,  Nystrom  &  Armstrong. 
Inc..  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners. 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe.,  London  E.C.  3,  England, 
and  Norwegian  Shipowners  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1452,  Oslo,  Norway. 

D.  (61  $4,000.     E.  (9»  $4,000. 


A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)    $953.     E.   (9)    $953. 


A.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  American     Petroleum     Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $34,465.     E.    (9)    $6,303. 


A.  American    Pulpwood    Association.    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street.  New  York  City. 
E.  (9)  $6,885.49. 


A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,022.65.     E.   (9)    $3,022.65. 


A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  American    Waterways    Operators,    Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $2,011.16.     E.    (9)    $2,011.16. 


A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson.  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  looa 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Division  689,  Almalgamated  Transit 
Union.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  David  Apter,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  the  Forest  Industries  of 
British  Columbia.  1477  West  Pender  Street. 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $189.22. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.   1101   17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N^Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,750.     E.   (9)    $1,202.84. 


A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York,  II.Y. 

E.   (9)   $152.17. 


A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Associated    General    Contractors,   Inc.. 
1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $3,191.26.     E.   (9)    $3,191.26. 


A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  1«5  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $525.     E.   (9)    $525. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
TransFK>rtation   Building,   Washington.  DC 
D.   (6)    $5,884.32.     E.   (9)    $5,884.32. 


A.  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Socie- 
ties. Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D. (6)  $225.  

"*a'.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 25  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Place.  Chicago,  111.,  and 
42.S  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $25,298.     E.   (9)   $25,298. 


A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association.  1712 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,350.     E.    (9)    $900. 


A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standard*. 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.(6)    $756.88.     E.   (9)    $627.04. 


A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,350.     E.   (9)    $183.64. 


A.  Association    on    Japanese   Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  Association    of    Western    Railways,  224 
Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111- 


A.  American   Taxpayers    Association,   Inc., 
326  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $126.     E.   (9)   $1,702.48. 


A.  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  260  South  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  (9)   $200. 
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A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  61  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute. 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 


61 


A.  Richard  W.  AverlU,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Boehl,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Beldler,  815  16th  Street  NW., 


B.  Chamber  of  Commerce   of  the  United     Washington,  D.C. 


States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C;  Haley,  Bader  &  Potts,  1735  DeSales 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,   Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,952.    E.   (9)  $355.22. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  J.  Belknap,  Coming,  N.Y. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $210. 


A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr..    1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Association, 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $48.20. 


A.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.    E.   (9)    $612.39. 


A.  Frank  Baird-Smith,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  P.  Bell.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $13.11. 

A.  J.  O.  Bellenger,  vice  president,  1625 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,750.    E.   (9)  $75.58. 


A.  Joseph     Borkin,     802     Ring    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 


A.  Robert  T.  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $368.71. 


A.  Baker,  McKenzle  &  High  tower,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Club  Managers  Association  of  America, 
1030   15th   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $5,250. 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  620  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $187.50.     E.   (9)    $7.50. 


A.  Baker,  McKenzle  &  Hlghtower,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Club  Association,  1522  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,459.    E.  (9)  $12.04. 


A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,405.    (E)    (9)  $284.25. 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  537  Cherry  Street, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  As- 
sociation, 537  Cherry  Street,  Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $339.37. 


A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Walter   J.    Blerwagen,    5025    Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leon  G.  Billings,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $662.50. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  6519  Elgin  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,083.70.     E.   (9)    $441.25. 


A.  Col.  A.  A.   Brackett,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $937.50.     E.   (9)    $57.89. 

A.  William  G.  Barr,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co..  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A.  John   H.   Blvlns,    1271   Avenue   of   the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $605. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  122  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Industry.  122  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $721. 


A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East   42d    Street,    New   York,    N.Y. 


A.  James  C.  Black,  1025  Connecticut  Ave-  

nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  A.Parke    C.    Brlnkley,    1155    15th    Street 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Building,     NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.     (6)  $600.     E.   (9)   $500. 


A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council   of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  and 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  1600 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D-  (6)  $420.60.    E.  (9)  $151.47.  

A.  Blue  Cross  Association.  840  North  Lake 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  918  16th  Street  NW..     Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
Washington,  D.C.  E.   (9)  $2,708.50. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacttirers,  

277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  A.  Fred  P.  Bockmon,  405  Luhrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  Roy   Battles,   532   Shoreham   Building.  B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street. 
Washington,  D.C.  San    Francisco,    Calif.,    and    the    Atchison. 

B.  Clear    Channel    Broadcasting    Service  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  East  Sixth 
(COBS),    532    Shoreham    BuUding,    Wash-  Street, Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

ington.  D.C.  D.   (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $10. 


B.  National    Agricultural    Chemicals    As- 
sociation. 

D.   (6)  $25.    E.   (9)  $3.75. 


A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Wa3me   L.    Bromley,    1000    16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,950. 


A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.   (9)  $100. 
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A.  Derek   Brooks,    1028   Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Aasoclatlon, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $405. 


A.  Gustave    Burmeister,    425    13th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,406.25.     E.   (9)    $8.70. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Exprees  &  Stetlon 
Employees.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $3,933.94.     E.   (9)    $3,933.94. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   16)  $180. 


A.  Brown  &  Lund.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American   &   Foreign    Power   Co..  Inc., 

100  Church  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $52.42. 


A.  Brown  &  Lund.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Co., 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $1,453.46. 


A.  Robert  W.  Bruce.  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $544.     E.   (9)  $509. 


A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan.  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  666  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $15.     E.   (9)  $32.17. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $120.     E.    (9)  $5.91. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  805  Rosselle  Street.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing. Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Cit- 
izens Bank  Building,  Bunnell.  Fla. 

A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch.  1317  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $67.64. 


A.  George  J.  Burger.  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y..  and  921  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y..  and  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
921   Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  C.  P.  Burks,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $562.50. 

A    Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington,  Ky. 
B.   (9)    $903.73. 


A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa. 
E.   (9)    $919.62. 

A.  Orrln  A.  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.03. 


A.  Hollls  W.  Burt.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $58.75. 

A.  Business  Information  Service.  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes,   1703  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc.. 
2403  East  75th  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $88.24. 


A.  C.  G.  Caffrey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Textile   Manufacturers   Institute,   Inc., 
1501   Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,   N.C. 

D.  (6)  $760.20.     E.  (9)  $62. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $392.63. 


A.  Carl  C.  Campbell.  1200  IBth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council   of   America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $34.62. 


A.  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
805   Rosselle   Street.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union — Metal 
Trades  Council,  Post  Office  Box  471.  Balboa 
Heights.  C.Z. 

D.   (6)   $2,374.12.     E.  (9)   $2,030.29. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  505  Farragut  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  European  Shipowners. 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.C.  3.  Eng- 
land. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $345. 


A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve     Officers     Association     of     the 
United  States. 


A.  James  R.  Carnes.  1825  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,500. 


A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $220.92. 


A.  H.    Allen    Carroll.    1730    K   Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $215. 


A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Permsylvanla  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc..  8223  Jeffer- 
son Avenue  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers"  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street  NW.' 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,640.96.     E.    (9)    $167.26 


A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.        ^ 

A.  Channlng  Service  Corp..  85  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $6,500. 


A.  Alger  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea.  Club  &  Duff, 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6554, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $202.51. 


A.  Chapman.    Friedman.    Shea,    Clubb  & 
Dufr.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Taxlcab    Association,    Inc., 
4415  North  California  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $199.36. 


A.  Chapman,  Friedman,  Shea,  Clubb  &  Duff, 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bruynzeel  Fabrlcken.  Zaandam,  Holland 
and  Bruynzeel  Surlname,  Paramaribo. 
Suriname. 

D.  (6)  $1,867.50.    E.  (9)  $239.51. 


A.  Chapman.  Friedman,  Shea.  Clubb  &  DuJ, 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  Franklin 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,485.      E.    (9)     $134.69. 


A.  Chapman.  Friedman.  Shea,  Clubb  &  Dul, 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  S  A.  de  C.  V..  Balderas  36— Primer 
Plso,  Mexico  D.F.,  Mexico. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $384.77. 


A.  Charitable  Contributors  Association,  100 
Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown,  Pa. 
E. (9)  $300. 


A.  A.    H.*Chesser.   400   First   Street  N'^V. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
E.  (9)  $62.50. 


A.   Christian  Amendment  Movement,  804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $2,405.20.    E.  (9)  $3,863.30. 


A.   Citizens  Foreign  Aid   Committee,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
E.  (9)  $8,156.07. 


A.  William  F.  Claire,  1145  19th  Street  ^W. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark.   1730  K  Street  N^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730  & 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,035.    E.  (9)  $85.54. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 

111.  

A.  Roger  A.  Clark.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Conference  of  America,  1100  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee.'Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

E.  (9)   $635.34. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  532 
Shoreham  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clearly,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coconut  Oil  Consumers  Committee,  % 
224  Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $22.50. 


A.  Coles    &    Goertner.    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc..  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York. 

N.Y. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $120.     E.   (9)    $8.44. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 
D.  (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $1,401. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
D.  (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)   $1,401. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
D.  (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $1,401. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  P.  Lorillard  Co. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.     E.   (9)    $1,401. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $1,401. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr..  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $75.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  J.  I.  Collier,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $193.75. 


A.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $57.20. 


A.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading, 
Pa. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $201.15. 


A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $8.97. 


A.  Paul  G.  Collins.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $125. 


A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702 
Majestic  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financing.  50 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $175. 


A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market, 
Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10,046.27.     E.   (9)    $10,046.27. 


A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $153,500.     E.   (9)    $8,940.98. 


A.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,   1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $53. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $1,401. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co. 

A.  Washington  I.  Cleveland.  1712  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DC.  Division,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Junius  E.  Cobean,  Sr.,  1706  Old  Stage 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $425. 

A.  Joseph  Cohen,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. One  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Hi. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  R.  T.   Compton.   918    16th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harry   N.  Cook,   1130   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 


A.  John    C.   Cone.   815    15th   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  815  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Raymond    F.    Conkllng.    135    East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $190.     E.   (9)    $45. 


A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  700  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  700  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  John   D.   Conner,    1625  K  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc..  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee.  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  of  Greater  Portsmouth.  222  State 
Street,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $325.99. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1477  West 
Penden  Street,  Vancouver.  B.C..  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $4.50. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Footwear  Division  of  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $9.55. 


A.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee.  1625 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Coimcll  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $28,353.96.     E.   (9)    $16,207.57. 


A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Speciality  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
1145  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  • 


A.  Edsall  Lee  Couplin,  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Michigan    Hospital    Service.    441    East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $1,545.     E.    (9)    $26. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &JBurling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lightweight  Aggregates  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  Post  Office  Box  9138. 
Richmond.  Va. 


A.  John   D.    Conner,    1625   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee.  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Miller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv.  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Bxillding,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association.  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savings  &  Loan  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Traveler's  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford. 
Conn. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 
D.    ^6)    $1,100.     E.   (9)    9255.55. 


A.  William  A.  Cromartle.  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,   111. 

B.  Park  Sherman  Co.,  1200  Park  Avenue, 
Murfreesboro.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  esas. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cronln,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Henry  Ashton  Crosby.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  134«  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,500. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  702  Majestic  Building. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver.  Colo. 


A.  John  R.  Dalton.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana.  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell,  3129  Brereton  Court, 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 
Association,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  John    C.    Datt,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.   (9)   $33.48. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis.    1    North    La    Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co..  901  West  22d 
Street.  Oak  Brook.  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,275.     E.   (9)    $2  90. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    North    La    Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,     Roebuck     &     Co.,     925     South 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)  $339.97. 


A.  Lowell   Davis,   601   Ross   Avenue.  Mart. 
Tex. 

D.   (6)   $149.75.     E.   (9)   $149.75. 


A.  Dawson.  Grlffln.  Pickens  &  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Dawson.  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington    Building,    Washington.   D.C. 

B.  C  IT.   Financial   Corp..  New  Ycwk,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $15,000. 


A.  Dawson.  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington    Building.    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington    Building,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Indian    Sugar    Mills    Association,    Cal- 
cutta. India. 

D.  (6)  $33,000. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffln.  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington    Building,    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  2300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell.  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Variable    Annuity   Life    Insurance   Co., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $4,000.    E.    (9)  $36.70. 


A.  Dawson,  GrlfOn,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Variable   Annuity    Life   Insurance   Co., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation.  Inc..  St.  Thomas.   Virgin  Islands. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washingfton 
Building.  Washingrton.  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Av- 
enue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association.  Calcut- 
ta. India. 


A.  John  F.  Dawson.  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  E.  Detlke.  163-165  Center  Street. 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufactiirer's  Associa- 
tion. 163-165  Center  Street.  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  L.  E.  Deilke.  163-165  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr..  220  Central  Build- 
ing, Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  F.  DeLay,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Max    A.    Denney,    1629    K   Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  AssociatioQ 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $640. 


A.  Cecil    B.    Dickson,    1    Farragut   Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical      Association,     636 
North  Dearborn   Street.   Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,687.50.     E.   (9)    $299. 


A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standanls, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $98.82.     E.   (9)   $12. 


A.  Direct  Mall  Advertising  Association,  30 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $25. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1701  IBth 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)   $11,080.71. 

A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst.  Jr..  812  PennsjN 
vanla  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  Sc  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $337.50.     E.   (9)    $13. 


A.  District  Lodge  44,  International  Aaao- 
clation  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $40,927.46.     E.   (9)    $26,474.96. 


A.  Division     689.     Amalgamated     Tramlt 
Union,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  F.  Doherty.  815  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,112.     E.   (9)    $37.69. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $312.50.     E.   (9)    $21.63. 


A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan.  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical      Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $620. 


A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  300 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 


A.  Ronald  D.  Doremus.  210  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  310 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $12.50. 


A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett.  110  William  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $150. 


A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $302.65. 


A.  C.  L.  Dorson.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
ESnployees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  900  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,006.44.     E.   (9)   $163. 


May  U,  1965 


A.  Leonard  K.  Dowiak.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  221 
West  57th  Stieet.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $225. 

A.  Evelyn  Durbrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
Yorlc,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union    1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,535.     E.   (9)    $1,827.75. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 
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A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett, 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East    Bay    Municipal    Utility    District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A.  Roger  Fleming,   425   13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bvireau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)  $1,250.     E.   (9)   $14.63. 


A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett.    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro. 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,100. 


A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  Lakeland,  Fla. 
E.  (9)   $1,200. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District  Cit- 
izens Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


A.  Ely,    Duncan    &    Bennett,    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $5,366.25. 


A.  James  W.  Forlstel.   1   Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Etearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,612.50.     E.   (9)    $199. 


A.  Herman  Edelsberg.    1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .\ntl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)   $140. 


A.  Myles  W.  English,  966  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc.,  966  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  '1 


A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $135. 


A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
neu,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $250.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Thrlnghaus,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System.  Post  Office 
Box  1808,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6 1    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $1,388.18. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrlich,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)    $132.25. 


A.  Grover    W.    Ensley,    200    Park    Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $613.03.     E.   (9)    $55.83. 


A.  John  G.  Pox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $220.23. 


A,  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
N.W..  Washlngrton,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $425.     E.   (9)    $36.90. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst.  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $786. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)    $1,925.     E.   (9)    $18.20. 


A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central     Arizona    Project    Association, 
Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


A.  Charles  A.  Francik,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $420. 


A.  James  H.  French,   1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturer's  Institute,  Inc.,  25 


A.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  York     West  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y 
Road,  Jenkintown.  Pa. 
E.   (9)  $300. 


A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $65. 


A.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)     $113,524.18.     E.   (9)    $19,815.94. 


A.  Joseph  G.  Peeney,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Com  Starch  Industry  Committee,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr  ,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $10. 


A.  Otis  H.  Ellis,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
KW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  N.itional  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  and  Building  Mate- 
rial Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $166. 

A.  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,100. 


A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Conunittee. 


A.  Joe    G.    Fender,    2033    Norfolk    Street, 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.   (6)  $753.49. 

A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.   (9)  $39.10. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)    $16,326.68.     E.   (9)    $6,410.82. 

A.  Garrett    Puller,    836    Wyatt    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Steamship  Co.,  1210  Standard 
Plaza,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $975. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif. 

D,   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Ely.  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  207  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $2,400. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)   $173.25. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1701  18th  Street 
NW . .  Washington.  D  .C 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,625.     E.   (9)    $2,705. 


A.  M.  J.  Galvin.  207  Union  Depot  BuUdlng. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  railroads. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $877.01. 


A.  Marion  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200. 


A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates.  635   North  E>earborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $170.     E.   (9)   $141.90. 
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A.  Arthiir  P.  Gildea,  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour.  Cereal.  Soft  Drink  &  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America.  2347  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E.   (9)    $440.54. 


A.  Joseph   S.    Gill.    16  East   Broad   Street, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A.  Neal    P.    Gillen.    1712    G    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Ginsburg.  Leventhal  &  Feldman,  1  Far- 
ragut  Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Plastic  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Railroad 
Avenue.  West  Haverstraw,  N.Y..  and  Me- 
tuchen.  N.J. 

E.   (9)    $97.89. 


A.  Royce  L.  Glvens,  132  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tions. 132  Third  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,275.     E.  (9)   $1,675. 

A.  Glenn  F.  Glezen.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Don    A.    Goodall,    1615    H    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 


640 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd. 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association, 
900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich 


A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley.  1757  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American   Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Government     Employes'     Council.     100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10,241.41.     E.   (9)    $3,888.57. 


A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 400  Folger  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9»    S21.60. 


A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen.  318-418 
Keith  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6»    $23,568.26.     E.   (9)    $23,568.26. 


A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray.  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  James  A.  Gray,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association.  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $167.48. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Build- 
ing. Boise.  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Grlfan,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DXJ. 

B.  Indian    Sugar    Mills    Association,    Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A.  Jerry  N.  GrifBn.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  John    F.    Griner,    900    P   Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,296.20.     E.  (9)  $529.62. 


A.  Bryce   N.    Harlow,    1730   K   Street  Mw 
Washington,  D.C.  *• 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati    Ohwf 

E.   (9)    $28.  '°' 


A.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  212  Maryland  Ar. 
nue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  HI 

D.   (6)    $700.49.     E.   (9)    $341.79 


A.  Ben  H.  Quill.  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co..  and 
American  Zinc.  Lead  &  Smelting  Co. 

D.  (6)  $4,200.     E.  (9)  $1,910. 


A.  Seymour  S.  Guthman,  Woodward  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Syndicat  des  Dlstlllateurs  et  Producteurs 
de  Sucre  de  Madagascar,  282  Boulevard  St 
Germain.  Paris.  France. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Robert  W.  Haack.  888  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National     Association     of     Securities 
Dealers.  Inc. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $133.36. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.   (6)  $1,035.     E.   (9f  $27.04. 


A.  Harlan  V.  Hadley.   1710  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Taxation  Committee  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association.  320  New  Center 
Building.  Detroit.  Mich 

D.   (6)    $625. 


A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Andrew  G.  Haley,   1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  On  Broadcasting  Standards 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $10.83. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny.  Ill  West  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  Herbert   E.   Harris   n.  425    13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  Hi    ' 

D.   (6)    $1,812.50.     E.   (9)    $59.50. 

A.  R.  A.  Harris,  38  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago.  111.  ^ 

B.  Railway    Progress   Institute,    38   South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago    111 

D.   (6)    $3,249.96. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr. 

B.  The    Farmers' "  Educational    and    Co- 
operative Union  of  America.   1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $873.86.     E.   (9)    $86.72. 

A.  Paul   M.  Hawkins,   1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
lea,    1701    K   Street   NW.,    Washington    DC 

D.   (6)   $560.     E.   (9)    $270.82. 

A.  Hays    &    Hays,    920    Warner    Bulldlne 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Motor     Commerce     Association      Inc 
4004  Versailles  Road.  Lexington   Ky 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $9. 

A.  Joseph    H.    Hays,    280    Union    Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association   of  Western   Railways 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John    C.    Hazen,    1317    F    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York    NY 

E.  (9)   $108.40. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701    K   Street    NW.,   Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $2,479.40.     E.   (9)   $2,479.40 


A.  J.  O.  Hall,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  E.   C.   Hallbeck,   817    14th   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $6,875.10. 


A.  Patrick    B.    Healy.    30    F    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $57.60. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler.  907  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    League    of    Insured    Savings 
Associations,  907  Ring  Building,  Washington. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.    I 

A.  Edmund    P.    Hennelly.    150    East    42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Socony   Mobil    Oil    Co..   Inc.,    150  East 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E,   (9)    $939.25. 


A.  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    Association,    575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $957.85. 


A.  W.  C.  Hammerle,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  

»    r-              r    ,,     !      Z  ^-  Hester,  Owen  &  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 

w     JT"^  i  "^'■^y-  ^^8  "<^^  street  NW..  Building,  Washington.  D  C 

B    N'S^n;,  A«^,oM         ,  »,       ,    .  ^   ^""«^  States  Brewers  Association  535 

«,o  ,^t  °"^'  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  NY 

918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  D.  (6)    $5,000.     E.  (9)    $85  93 
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A.  M.  P.  Hlcklln,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
enue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  1025  Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW..   Washington,    D.C. 

D.  [6)   $100. 

A.  James  A.  Hlrshfleld,  305  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hlttle.  USMC  (Ret.), 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
St-ites. 

D.  (6)  $1,166.67.     E.  (9)  $47.37. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $390. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Waihington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghoiise  Electric  Co.,  3  Gateway 
Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.   (9)    $120. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $64.95. 


A.  Irving  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E,  (9)   $30.50. 


A.  Fuller,  Holloway,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 


A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $17.73. 


A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Ban   Building,    Washington,    D.C. 
D.  (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Roland  S.  Homet,  Jr. 
B  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edwin   M.  Hood,    1730   K   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Samuel  H.  Home,  1145  Munsey  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Park  Sherman  Co.,  1200  Park  Avenue, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $525. 


A.  Donald    E.    Horton,    222    West    Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $3,375.    E.  (9)  $8,375.71. 


A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $275. 


A.  William  J.  Hull,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
Inc. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  2255. 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mrs.  Edna  H.  Schuyler.  Costa  Mesa. 
Calif.,  etal.  , 

D.   (6)    $1.     E.   (9)    $347. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 


A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,800.03.     E.   (9)    $3,800.03. 


A.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 
E.   (9)    $397.46. 


A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel.  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $1. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $2,040.10. 


A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $2,150. 


A.  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Association, 
163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $2,975.     E.   (9)   $4.75. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,   Inc.,   19 
Summit  Court,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $2,547.28.     E.   (9)    $17,303.81. 

A.  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $491. 


A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 


A.  Ralph  K.  James,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $440.     E.   (9)   $22.42. 


A.  Japanese    American     Citizens     League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
E.   (9)    $150. 


A.  Daniel    Jaspan,    Post    Office   Box    1924, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Association  of   Postal   Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,111.26.     E.   (9)   $35.15. 


A.  Joe  Jeruiess,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Chas.  B.   Jennings,   1712  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $400. 


A.  Robert  G.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Spinks  Clay  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn.,  et 


al. 


D.   (6)    $1,911.62. 


A.  Peter  D.  Joers,  810  Whlttlngton  Ave- 
nue, Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dierks   Forests,    Inc.,    810   Whlttlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson.  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American    Iron    Ore    Association.    600 
Bulkley  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,092.35.     E.   (9)    $434.06. 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Fotmdatlon. 
1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guatemala    Sugar   Producers    Associa- 
tion, Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

A.  Karelsen  &  Karelsen,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $231.83. 


A.  William  J.  Keating,  400  Polger  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Howard    B.    Keck,    550    South    Plower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  550  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $300.  I 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr..  9864  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard, Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
E.   (9)    $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $960.94. 
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A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber   of   Commerce  of   the   United 
States. 


A.  Francis    V.    Keesling,    Jr..    605    Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co.,  605  Mar- 
ket Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  John  T.  Kelly,   1155   15th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical    Manufacturers    Asso- 
ciation. 


A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Israel    Public    Affairs    Com- 
mittee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold 'L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrlta  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Pindlay,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)    $95.70. 


A.  wmiam  J.  Kerwln.  907  Ring  Building, 
18th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 907  Ring  Building,  18th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 


A.  Jeff  Klbre,  1341  G  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
Sa\  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,470.08.    E.   (9)  $1,934.01. 


A.  Edward  W.  Kiley,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $136.     E.  (9)  $2.71. 


A.  Ludlow  King,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  T.  Bert  King.  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)    $750. 


A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D.  (6)   $1,795.    E.  (9)  $1,795. 


A.  Clifton  Kirkpatrlck,    1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    $630.    E.  (9)  $26.46. 


A.  James    F.    Kmetz.    1427    I   Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United   Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,540. 


A.  Victor  A.  Knox,  301  G  Street  SW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  % 

B.  College  of   American   Pathologists,   230 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $222.12. 


A.  George   W.   Koch.    1612   K   Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Robert   M.   Koch,    210   H    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  Germaine   Krettek,   200    C    Street   SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $4,534.68. 


A.  Herman   C.   Kruse.   245   Market   Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Pacific   Gas   &  Electric   Co.,   245  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,712.50.     E.   (9)    $3,508. 


A.  June  Kysllko,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $7,990.     E.   (9)   $6,586.31. 


A.  Kenneth  C.  Landry.  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A.  J.    Austin    Latimer.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,900. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1101    17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American     Petroleum    Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $312.50.     E.    (9)    $52.89. 


A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $27.25. 


A.  Warren   Lawrence,   1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $114.16. 


A.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nvirserymen, 
Inc..  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $35.     E.   (9)    $96.55. 

A.  Leonard  F.  Lee,  402  Solar  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $46. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  for  the  Conunit- 
tee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $60.     E.   (9)    $173.82. 


A.  Edith     M.     Lesser,     2924    Rlttenhouse 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington     Home     Rule     Committee 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $1,270.01. 


A.  Roy  T.  Lester,  M.D.,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association.     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $375.     E.    (9)    $15.65. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1012  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)    $1,501.31. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  'New  York,  N.Y.,  and  1701 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,115.95.     E.   (9)    $3,115.95. 


A.  Lightweight  Aggregates  Percentage  De- 
pletlon  Committee.  Post  Office  Box  9138, 
Richmond.  Va. 

D.   (6)    $14,338.49.     E.   (9)    $5,045.36 


A.  L.  Blaine  Llljenqulst,  917   15th  Street 
NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,250.     E.   (9)    $76.34. 


A.  Lawrence  J.  Llnck  &  Co.,  53  West  Jack- 
son Boulevard.  Chicago.  111. 
E.   (9)    $1,227.71.  i 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $75. 


A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,923.07.     E.    (9)    $2,040.47. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,   1200   18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of   Electric   Cos.. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $550.     E.   (9)    $6.51. 


A.  Basil    R.    Llttln,    30   Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  Ij.Y. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Fred    Livingston,    802    Ring    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.T. 


A.    MaJ.    Gen.    George   O.    N.   Lodoen.  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1730  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $94.05. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

D.  (6)  $600. 
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A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.'(6)  $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western   Medical   Corporation,   415-423 
West  Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Support  Group  for  Progressive  Banking, 
905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $25.    E.  (9)  $5. 


A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  John    C.    Lynn,    425    13th    Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $44.12. 


A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John   A.   McCart,    100   Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employes'  Council.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,442.28. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,769.40.     E.   (9)    $233.22. 


A.  Joseph  T.   McDonnell,  425    13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Electric    Cos. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
E.   (9)    $378.43. 


A.  P.  Howard  McGuigan.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,562.     E.   (9)    $72.65. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna.  907  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $34. 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $2,300.     E.    (9)    $62.42. 


A.  W.    H.     McMalns,     1132     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  F.  McManus,  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $162.70. 


A.  J.  Paull   Marshall,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  $354.85.     E.   (9)    $235.35. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $311.75.     E.   (9)    $5.91. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $90. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $2,500. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.    G.    Macfarlan,    1725    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,567.50.     E.   (9)    $285.96. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports, Inc.,  651  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James  E.  Mack,   1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japanese-American     Citizens      League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $150. 


A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rolled  Zinc  Manufacturers  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,548.01.     E.   (9)    $1,230. 


A.  Joseph   R.   MacLaren.   4   Linden   Drive. 
Hudson  Falls.  N.Y. 

B.  Potlatch  Forests.  Inc.,  Lewlston,  Idaho. 
D.   (6)    $2,700.     E.   (9)    $1,065.95. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.;  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $812.50.     E.    (9)    $34.50. 


A.  David  Mathews,  Jr.,  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange,  345  Fourth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Mechanical 
Contractors  Association   of  Pittsburgh,  Inc., 

345  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.  P.     H.     Mathews,     925     Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $415.24.     E.   (9)    $998.35. 


A.  Carter     Manasco,     6932     Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,800.     E.    (9)    $168.25. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)   $3,000. 


A.  Olya  Margolin   (Mrs.),   1637  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc., 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,242.02.     E.    (9)    $168.89. 


A.  Charles  D.  Mathews,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  EUectric  Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $67.50.     E.   (9)    $9.19. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Industries,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  James    Mark,    Jr.,    1427    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,040.  * 


A.  Albert  E.  May,   1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee     of     American     Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $340.     E.   (9)    $13.21. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor   Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $417.     E.   (9)    $397. 


A.  Robert  A.  Means,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association.    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  .Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  John    S.    Mears.    1608    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    $3,135.72.     E    (9)    $19.20. 


A.  David  M.  Marsh.  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Insurance    Association,    110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $200.    E.   (9)  $7.20. 


A  .Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  815  I6th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  815   16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,952. 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $24.     E.    (9)    $14.68. 


A.  Donald  Melvin,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $145.05. 
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A.  William  R.  Merrlam,  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International    Telephone    &    Telegraph 
Corp..  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $2,500. 


A.  Marlon  S.  Monk,  Jr..  Batchelor,  La. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
E.    (9)  $1,548.36. 


A.  G.   Merrill    Moody.   925    Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $108.07.     E.   (9)    $164.68. 


A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association. 
Shawano.  Wis.,  and  Post  OfHce  Box  128,  Caz- 
enovia,  N.Y. 


A.  John  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Chamber   of   Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Humane    Association,    Post 
Office  Box  1266.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 


A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Nec- 
essitv.  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D."  (6)  $100. 


A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrams.  the 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Motor  Conunerce  Association.  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 
D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $450. 


A.  Miller  Associates.  Inc.,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres,  Inc.. 
and  the  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre.  Inc..  137  West  48th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $269.69. 


A.  Bernard   R.   Mullady.    1200   15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

D.  (6)  $2,370. 


A.  Robert  O.  Marritz,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $38. 


A.  T.    H.    Mullen,    1145    19th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  122  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  T.   H.    Mullen,    1145    19th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Paper    &    Pulp    Association. 
122  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Miller   &    Chevalier,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association.  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $943.13.     E.    (9)  $283.02. 


A.  Ray  R.  Murdock. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association. 
D.  (6)  $700. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas.  Tex..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D    .6)  $1,500. 

A. 'Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Loui- 
siana &  Texas,  2211  South  Coast  Building, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)  $2,625. 


A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Route  2.  Box  113-D, 
Edgewater.  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 


A.  Robert  P.  Murphy.  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $2,582.16.     E.  (9)  $91.90. 


A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller.  1004  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska    Railroads    Legislative    Com- 
mittee. 1004  Farnam  Street.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $3,465. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  424  Henry  Building. 
Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  424  Henry 
Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Othmer  J.  Mlscho.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Mlssotul  Railroad  Committee,  906  Olive 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Raymond  Plaza.  Newark.  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza.  New- 
ark, N.J. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $28.76.     E.   (9)    $28.75. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,101.60.      E.    (9)    $651.31. 


A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell.  Post  Office  Box  932. 
Taoe,  N.  Mex. 

A.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)   $2,125.80. 


A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)   $48.75. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $68,578.53.     E.   (9)    $8,183.85. 


A.  National    Association    of   Food   Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $250. 


A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Pood 
Packers,  918  18th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 


A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey  Building,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2,673.83.     E.   (9)    $2,673.83. 


A.  National   Association   of  Postal  Super- 
visors, PostOfflce  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C, 
D.    (6)    $15,000.      E.    (9)    $7,395.97. 


A.  National  Association  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores.  Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $331.85. 


A.  National    Association   of   Soil   &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations. 900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $28,330.89.     E.    (9)    $682.50. 


A.  National    Axitomoblle    Dealers    Associ- 
ation. 2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $7,460.63.     E.   (9)    $7,460.63. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 


A.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,050.36.     E.   (9)    $1,050.36. 


A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1736,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.   (6)    $2,090. 


A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Box  23.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Teiui. 
D.   (6)    $1,979.77.     E.   (9)    $1,979.77. 


A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 620  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $248.69.     E.    (9)    $248.69. 


A.  National  Council  on  Business  Mall,  Inc., 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $104.81.     E.    (9)    $166.66. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street.  New  Yort 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $4,337.49.     E.   (9)    $4,337.49. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $27,642.40.     E.  (9)  $3,100.36. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  Inc.,  920  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $18,684.14.     E.   (9)    $18,684.14. 


A.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  Inc.,  1614 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building,  Washlil6:ton, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $428,59011.     E.    (9)    $1,184. 
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A,  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D    (6)    $1,227.50.     E.   (9)    $1,227.50. 


A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $938.50.     E.  (9)  $1,299.85. 


A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,650. 


A.  William  B.  O'Connell,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railroad    Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
p  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $7,383.79.     E.   (9)    $7,383.79. 


A.  George  L.  Nichols,  1625  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.     (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $127.06. 


A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  237 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $736.27. 


A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $666.66. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United    Federation    of    Postal    Clerks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,999.98.    D.  (9)  $344.58. 


A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $6,956.     E.   (9)    $14,689.48. 


A.  Stanley    D.    Noble,    Munsey    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council    of   Profit   Sharing   Industries. 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  '] 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  AssoclatiCin,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  East  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $29,496.57. 


A.  National  Restaurant  Association,   1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $10,533.83.     E.  (9)   $10,533.83. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Jane    O'Grady.    815    16th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated     Clothing    Workers    of 
America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,645.     E.  (9)  $223.79. 


A.  National   Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $5,077.22. 


A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1209  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.'s,  537  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)    $697.25. 


A.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,525.36. 

A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $34,256.04.     E.  (9)   $13,602.86. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  514  Madison  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Alvin   E.   Oliver,   400   Folger   Building. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Fo^er  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  H.  Olson,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
svlvania  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"d.  (6)  $4,191.90.     E.  (9)  $72.15. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $875. 


A.  O.    L.   Norman,    1200   18th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of  Electric   Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $195.     E.   (9)   $14.42, 


A.  Samuel  Omasta,  210  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $5. 


A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $301,250.     E.  (9)   $2,102. 


A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $48.68.    E.  (9) $48.68. 


A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


A.  William  E.  Otwell,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $30.61.     E.   (9)    $4.56. 


A.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Robert    R.    Neal,    1701    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca.   1701    K    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.    (6)  $596.25,    E.  (9)  $330.91. 


A.  Alan    M.   Nedry,   888    17th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern   California   Edison    Co.,   Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $3,882.74. 

A.  E.  M.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $300. 


A.  Kermlt  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rtiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $185. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10315  Kensington 
Parkway,  Kensington,  Md.,  and  1106  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Cormectlcut  Avenue,  Wash- 
Intgon,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,480.08. 


A.  Samuel    E.    Neel,    1707   H   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $2,454.01, 


A.  Michael    J.   Norton,   30   F   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $485. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladvryne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N.J. 


A.  George  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $540.10. 


A.  J.  Ronald  Nowland,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,308.48.     E.   (9)    $16.57. 


A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N,Y. 


A.  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Asso- 
ciation, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
^-  (6)  $439.10.    E.  (9)  $439.10. 


A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.01.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street. 
Allentown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light   Co.,   901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

E.   (9)   $39.73. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Post  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  121  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A.  J.  D    Parel.  224  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $46.61.     E.   (9)    $48. 


A.  Richard  N.  Phllleo.  1  Parragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $1,275.30.     E.   (9)    $39. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sugar  Sales    (Pvt.)    Ltd.,   Throgmorton 
House,  Jameson  Avenue,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

E.  (9)  $16.30. 


A.  Holcombe    Parkes,    38   South    Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway    Progress    Institute,    38   South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $9,750. 


A.  Tom  Pickett,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American      Railroads. 


Transportation   Building,   Washington,   DC.     N.Y.,  et  al. 


A.  Luke   C.   Quinn.   Jr..    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Cancer    Society,    New    York, 


D.   (6)    $138.91. 


D.  (6)  $13,249.97.     E.  (9)  $6,048.79. 


A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr..  539  South  Main 
Street.  Plndlay.  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon    Oil    Co.,    539    South    Main 
Street,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 


A.  Albert  Pike,  Jr.,  277  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)  $107.50. 


A.  T.  E.  Plnkston.    101   East   High  Street. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


A.  Alex  Radin,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $333.30. 


A    James  G.  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Wash-     mlngton,  Del. 
Ington.D.C.  E.   (9)    $440.70. 

D.    (6)  $1,375.     E.   (9) $416.14. 


A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  lOOl  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $1,605. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board, 
Hamilton.  Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $1,666.     E.  (9)  $308.18. 


A.  Pltcairn  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street,  Wll- 


A.    Ragan    &    Mason,    Farragut    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

.  B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike,     nue  M,  Lubbock,  Tex 


Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Contributors  Association,  100 
Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)   $39.55. 


D.   (6)    $146,977.39.     E.  (9)    $1,350. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athjm,  Pa. 

B.  Family  Tax  Association.  100  Old  York 
Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

D.   {6)  S300. 


A.  S.   L.   Piatt,   723    Investment   Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian   Sugar   Planters'   Association. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A.  Ragan    &    Mason,    Farragut    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Seatrain   Lines,   Inc.,   595   River  Road, 
Edgewater,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1735  K  Street 


A.  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New     NW.  Washington.  D.C. 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Brvn  Athyn.  Pa.  A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Colorado  BuUd- 

B.  The  Pltcairn  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street,  Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

Wilmington.  Del.  B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $40.70.  Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $152.32. 


A.   Railway   Progress  Institute,   38  South 
Dearborn   Street,  Chicago.   111. 


A.  Pet«r  J.  Pestillo,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 

Washington,  DC.  A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,    1155  Washington,  D.C. 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  1530  B.  Investment      Company     Institute,     61 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  ni.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,250.     E.    (9)    $125.  D.   (6)    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)    $182.97. 


A.  Alan    T.    Rains,    777    14th    Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,   1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,   1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ervin  L.  Peterson,   1104  Barr  Building,         A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr..  1735  DeSales  Street         °'   ^^^    «499.99.     E.   (9)    $158.46. 

^?^^?.?w°T-  ?-^;       ^        ^  M        ^  T   *  ^^-  Washington  D.C.       ^      ^,       ^^     ^     ^  A.  James  A.  Ransford,   1701   Pennsylvania 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation  &  Interna-         B.  Association  On  Broadcasting  Standards.     Avenue  NW    Washington  DC 

tlonal    Association   of   Ice    Cream   Manuf ac-     Inc..  and  Haley.  Bader  &  Potts.  1735  DeSales         t>    i^rt-^^aior   r»n    nn     V  ^    An^pipa    ralif 
turers.  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.     Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  ^-  tidewater   Oil   Co..   Los   Angeles,  cam. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Drawer  BS,  Lake- 
land. Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  Lakeland,  Fla. 
D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $43.50. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  6787.  Orlando,  Fla. 

E.   (9)  $11.63. 


A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Building,  inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Washington.  D.C.                                                                                                 

B.  National     Association     of    Refrigerated  a.  Robert    E.    Redding,    1101    17th    Street 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing-  nw.,  Washington,  D.C. 

ton,  D.C.  B  '  Committee   for  Time  Uniformity,   1101 

17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Graydon   R.    Powers,   Jr.,    1735   DeSales  E.   (9)    $53. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert    E.    Redding,    1101    17th   Street 


A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  LaSalle     NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District,     221    North    LaSalle   Street.   Chicago.   Ill 
Court  House,  Bradenton.  Fla.  D.  (6)    $347.50. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $23.75. 


B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  William  H.  Press.   1616  K  Street  NW., 


A.  Otle   M.    Reed.    1107    19th   Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,050.01.      E.    (9)    $2,864.95. 


A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,   460  First  Street  Washington,  D.C. 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  D.  (6)   $7,500. 

B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  &  Bar-  

tenders  International  Union,  6  East  Fourth  a.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman.   730    15th  Street 

Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,499.99.  B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa-  D.C. 

tlon,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  D.  (6)   $150. 


A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive.  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.  (6)    $124.     E.   (9)    $251.85. 


A.  J.  A.  Reldelbach,  Jr.,   1117  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)    $200. 
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A  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  U.S 
iM  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.     NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

^r  B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 

"  918    16th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

A   Retired     Officers     Association.     1625     I  

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,   (6)    $118,777.68. 


A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Lexington  Av- 
enue. New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Furman-Wolfson  Corp..  1440  Broadway, 


A.  William  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $500. 


A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee,  jjg^  York,  N.Y. 

Box  1965,  Annapolis,  Md.  '  

D.  (6)   $4,318.     E.   (9)    $1,816.20.  ^    Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Lexington  Av- 

611116  N"6W  York  N  Y 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service  3  jos  Ltd.'fs'A.) ,  119.  rue  de  Lausanne. 

Employees   of   the   U.S.   Government,   900   P  Switzerland. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)   $1,653.     E.   (9)    $5,869.63. 

'                       A.   Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 

A  Theron   J.    Rice.    1615    H    Street   NW.,  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Washington  D  C.  B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 

B   Chamber   of  Commerce   of   the  United  soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Ington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $180. 


A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  815   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association,  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $2,328.03. 


A.  Dwlght  H.  Scott,  425  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Biscuit  Co.,  425  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  James  W.   Richards,   1000    16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)    $1,133.34.     E.   (9)    $15.22. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Dorsey  Richardson,  61  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  lEth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  SJttet  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 


A.  HolUs   M.   Seavey.    1771    N   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Frank  W.   Rogers,    1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western    Oil    &    Gas    Association,    609 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street,     south  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Bogalusa,  La. 
B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 
D.  (6)   $32.50.     E.   (9)    $157.40. 


D.   (6)    $526. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $89.55. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial     Corp.,    650    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James    W.    Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Entertainment     Law     Committee,     731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Alvln    Shapiro,    919    18th    Street    NW., 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street     Washington,  D.C. 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  b.  American   Merchant   Marine   Institute, 

B.  Pinkerton's,    Inc.,    154    Nassau    Street,     j^c,  919  I8th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C; 
New  York,  N.Y.  and  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  _ 

D.   (6)    $675.     E.   (9)    $115.86. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building.  

Washington,  D.C.  A.  David    C.    Sharman.    1025    Connecticut 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron.     Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 

100  West  Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa.  ^ 

D.    (6)    $1,093.75.     E.    (9)    $492.37. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indlar    Sugar    Mills    Association.    Cal- 
cutta. India. 

A,  James     W.     Rlddell.     731     Washington 
BuUding.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Bloomlngton,  111. 


A.  Richard   J.   Rlddlck,   1012    14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  1012  14th 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $194.37. 


A.  Siert  F.  Rlepma,  Munsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Manu- 
facturers. 


A.  Gloria  Rlordan,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Ra- 
dio &  Machine  Workers.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  John  Rlppey,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $110.50. 


A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D-  (6)  $250. 


Ohio. 

A.  Rule  of  Law  Committee. 
D.    (6)    $1,242.     E.    (9)    $1,242. 

A.  Albert  R.  Rtissell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $168.75.     E.   (9)    $46.56. 

A.  Oswald  Ryan,  528  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.,  528 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $15. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,999.88.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  205  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)   $357.02. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Business  Publications,  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,750. 

A.  O.  H.  Saunders,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,112.50. 


A.  A.  Maiming  Shaw.   1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  / 

D.   (6)    $968. 


A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  E.  Shea,  210  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  306  International 
Trade  Mart.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  121 
South  Meramec.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Charles  B.  Shiunan.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $750. 


A.  Sldley,  Austin,  Burgess  &  Smith,  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111.,  and  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  West  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago,  m. 


.^-. 
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A.  Orval    A.    Siler,    221  Vi    North    Second 
Street,  Ponca  City.  Okla. 

B.  Independent   Unions   Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 


A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,820.75.     E.   (9)    $2,696.96. 


A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $39,000.     E.   (9)    $5,405.30. 


A.  John    T.    Skelly.    1730    M   Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $40. 


A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Continental  OH  Co. 


A.  Carstens    Slack,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleum     Co.,     Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

A.  Harold     Slater.     1      Farragut     Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,312.50.     E.   (9)    $81.36. 


A.  Stephen     Slipher.     812     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $3,125.     E.    (9)    $10.50. 

A.  Gordon    L.    Smith,     1145    19th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  640 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $18.60. 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith.  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California.    225 
Bush  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200. 


A.  Irvln  A.  Smith,  418  East  Roeser  Avenue, 
Box  938.  Bismjirck,  N.  Dak. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railroads. 
E.   (9)   $157.75. 


A.  James  R.  Smith,  1060  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  121 
South  Meramec.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Uoyd  W.  Smith.  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Co.,  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago, 
m..  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  175 
East  Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

A.  Robert  E.  Smith,  41  D  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith.  829  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $35. 


A.  Wayne    H.    Smlthey.    815    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich 
D.   (6)    $459.48.     E.   (9)    $397. 


A.  Lyle    O.    Snader.    244    Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $118.35.    E.   (9)  $126. 


A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington. 
Ky. 

D.   (6)    $325.     E.   (9)    $578.73. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,730.77. 


A.  J.    R.    Snyder,    400    First    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. 745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York..  N.Y. 
D.   (6)$4,524.17.     E.   (9)    $6,954.98. 


A.  Marvin    J.    Sonosky,    1225    19th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo.,  et  al. 


A.  W.    Byron    Sorrell,    1750    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobllehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  Ill, 

D.    (6)  $2,025.       E.    (9)  $100.80. 


A.  William    W.    Spear,    214    Fremont    Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Fremont.  Neb. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $729.17.     E.   (9)   $10.79. 


A.  John  F.  Speer,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  120  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $80.12. 


A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  F.  Stephens,  Post  OflSce 
Box  6234,  North  West  Station,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Steptoe    &    Johnson,    1100    Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rule   of  Law   Committee,   1100   Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $42. 


A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart  (Annalee),  120 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $26,084.42.     E.   (9)    $8,840.14. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Council  of  Flatware  Import- 
ers, Inc..  241  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty.  Naha. 
Okinawa. 

E.   (9)   $435. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fuji  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  80  Pin. 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $75.     E.    (9)    $74. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmlndinger.  1000  Connectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association,  No.  2.  3-chome.  Nlhonbashl 
Muromachl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 

D.  (6)  $74.    E.  (9)  $74. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Japan  Steel  Wire  &  Wire  Products  Ex- 
porters'  Association,  36  Hisamatsucho,  Nl- 
honbashl,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Vinyl  Goods  Manufacturers'  hs- 
soclatlon,  11.  3-chome  Akasaka-Denmacho. 
Minato-ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Silver  Co.,  241   Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  D.  Sutton  &  Sons,  1  West  37th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E. (9)  $200. 

A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr..  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman   Steamship   Corp..   61   Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  ft 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation.  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  ft 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  Laguna, 
N.  Mex. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Post 
Office  Box  142,  Metlakatla,  Alaska. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Pried.  Frank  ft 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  The   Nez   Perce   Tribe,   Lapwal,  Idnho. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried.  Frank  ft 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge.  S.  Dak. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Community, 
Box  907-X.  Route  1.  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  '    - 

B.  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San 
Carlos.  Ariz. 
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A  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  25  Main 
Street.  Salamanca.  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  The     Tuscarora     Nation     of     Indians, 

Lewiston,  N.Y. 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer.  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $4,625.     E.   (9)    $298.54. 


A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  827  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Norman  Strunk.  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,875. 

A.  Sam  S.  Studebaker,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $600. 


A   Roger  H.  Sullivan. 

B.  American   Sugar  Co..    120  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  0.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Post  Office  Box  2635. 
Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association. 
Post  Office  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,745.66.     E.   (9)    $316.90. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Glenn  J.  Talbot. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  C.  M.  Tarr.  1625  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,153.83.     E.   (9)    $60.29. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,   1000.  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  244  Trans- 
portation  Building,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $46.68.     E.   (9)    $56. 


A.  Eugene  M.  Thor6,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N,Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  William  H,  Tinney,   1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  M.  S.  Tisdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $147.50.     E.   (9)    $106.26. 


A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  102.5  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $1,756. 

A.  H.    WlUls    Tobler,    30    F    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,125.     E.   (9)    $336.30. 


A.  John  H.  Todd,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1985  Shrine  Build- 
ing. Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Bert  Tollefson.  Jr.,   1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $976.15.     E.    (9)    $506.20. 


A.  F.   Gerald   Toye,   777   14th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Av- 
enue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $131.30. 


A.  Mrs.  Hattie  B.  Trazenfeld,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  1012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Matt  Triggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,   Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,900.         E.   (9)   $60. 


A.  Glenwood   S.  Troop,   Jr.,   812   Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)    $2,187.50.         E.   (9)    $78. 


A.  Joel  B.  True.  1800  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1735  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Dick  Tullis.  307  Maple  Terrace.  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior   Oil   Co.,   Houston.   Tex.,   and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)   $150. 


A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
B.  of  L.  E.  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson.  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association.  375  North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.  (9)    $60.69. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  and  United 
Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

E.  (9)   $1,131.54. 


A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  321 
West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $1,227.08. 


A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th   Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 
D.   (6)    $439,759.64.     E.    (9)    52.205.11. 


A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,892.14. 


A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
E.   (9)    $35,807.44. 


A.  Universal    Exchange.    Post    Office    Box 
2782,  Orlando.  Fla. 
E.    (9)    $463.76. 


A.  Valicentl.  Lelghton,  Reid  &  Stock.  70 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Channlng  Service  Corp.,  85  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,500. 


A.  Mrs.   Lois   W.   Van   Valkenburgh.    1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va^ 

B.  Citizens  Committee  fcfr-UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,499.90.     E.   (9)   $15. 


A.  Veterans.  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40  G 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  E.  Vetter,  635  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $150. 


A.  R.   K.   Vinson,    1400   20th  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400   20th   Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Voice  of  the  People  In  Action  (The  So- 
ciety of  the  People,  Inc.),  621  Sheridan 
Street,  Chillum,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $22.     E.  (9)  $174.84. 
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A.  Paul   H.   Walker.    1701    K   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $148.50.     E.    (9)    $4.23. 


A.  Stephen  M.  Walter,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $29875.     E.    (9)    $0.38. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  920  Jackson  Street. 
Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  920  Jack- 
son Street.  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee.  Inc., 
924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $3,309.     E.   (9)  $4,464.61. 


A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  205  Transporta- 
tion BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  206  Transporta- 
tion BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil. Inc..  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $1,941.25. 


A.  Weaver.    Glassle    &    Molloy.    1527    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D. (6)  $200. 


A.  Weaver.  Glassle  &  Molloy,  1527  New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc.. 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $5.     E.  (9)  $1.67. 


A.  Weaver,  Glassle  &  Molloy.  1527  New 
Hampshire    Avenue    NW..    Washington,    DC. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $48.10. 


A.  William    H.    Webb,    LaSalle    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2.689  98.     E.   (9)  $330.23. 


A.  E.  E.  Webster.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.   (6)  $2,978.90. 


A.  Peter  P.  Weidenbruch.  Jr..  510  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Socony  MobU  Oil  Co..  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,125.     E.   (9)  $170.29. 


A.  Dr.  Prank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Institute.   1736  K  Stoeet 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph   E.   Welch.    1630   Locust   Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  Wellington      Management      Co.,      1630 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.   (9)   $9.60. 


A.  William  E.  Welsh.   897  National   Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National   Reclamation   Association.  897 
National  Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,750      E.  (9)   $146.83. 


A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District. 
Court  House.  Bradenton.  Pla. 
E.   (9)   $604.05. 


A.  Marc  A.  White,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Claude  C.   Wild.  Jr..   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Albert  E.  Wilkinson,  Investment  Build- 
ing,   Washington.   DC. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co..  25  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $998.70. 


A.  John  Willard.  Box  1172,  Helena.  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 

Mont. 


A.  Harding  deC.  Williams.  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
111.;  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,833.     E.   (9)    $113. 


A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $950.     E.   (9)    $27560. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
111.;  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington.  DC 

D    (6)    $4,167.     E.    (9)    $375.78. 


A.  Clark  L.  Wilson.  714  Associations  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Consultant  to  the  Emergency  Lead-Zinc 
Committee. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $885.02. 


A.  E.  Rajmiond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,538.46. 


A.  Henry   B.    Wilson,    1612   K   Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard    Oil     Co.     (New    Jersey).   30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)   $24.75. 


A.  Richard  W.  Wilson,  41  D  Street  SE 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wa«h- 
Ington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $150. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.  and  United  Gai 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
port. La. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $531.54. 


A.  Everett  T.  Winter,  121  South  Meramec, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi      Valley      Association,     121 
South  Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Richard     F.     Wltherall.     702    ^ajestk 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo, 


A.  Lawton    B.    Wolfe,    1132    Pennsylvanii 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Distilled   Spirits   Institute,    1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Venlo   Wolfsohn.    1729    H    Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Institute   of   Scrap   Iron  &   Steel,  Inc, 
1729   H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.    (9 1    $1. 


A.  Russell   J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The    Order    of    Railroad    Telegraphers. 
3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Support  Group  for  Progressive  Banking, 
905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6(    $150.     E.   (9)    $20. 


A.  J.    Banks    Young.    502    Ring    Building 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of   Amerio. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $255. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tli 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,411.20.     E.   (9)    $30.96. 


A.  Gordon    K.    Zimmerman.    Washington. 
DC. 

B.  National    Association   of   Soil   &  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Zlmrlng,  Gromflne  and  Sternstein,  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC,  and  H 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1965: 

(Note  —The  form  used  for  registration  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

PiLS  One  Copt  With  thk  Secrttabt  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two   Copies  With  the  Cleek  or  the  House  of  Repeesentattves  : 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

•Pkeliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

••QUARTERLT"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                     1 

1st 

2d       3d       4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee") 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  vrrite  "None." 


Note  bN  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  •legislation"  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (C) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth :  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (di 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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A.  Norman  Abelson.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Alliance  of  Independent  Telephone 
Unions,  1422  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A.  American    College     of    Radiology,     20 
North  VVacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  The  American  Tourist  and  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, 303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  C3rrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Hod  Carriers',  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America, 
905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Roy     A.     Archibald,     1705     Murchlson 
Drive.  Burllngame.  Calif. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Arnold.    Protas    &    Porter,    1229    19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tourist  and  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, 303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arnold.    Fortas    &    Porter,    1229    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Savings  &   Loan  Financial 
Corporations. 

A.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Reflnlers, 
1500  North  Qulncy  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 


A.  Baker,    McKenzie    &    Hlghtower,    815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Club  Managers  Association  of  America, 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Baker.    McKenzie    &     Hlghtower,    815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Club  Association.  1522  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harry  A.  Barbour,  4925  Deal  Drive  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  nth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harry  A.  Barbour,  4925  Deal  Drive  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Parking  Association,   19tli 
and  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  care  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Richard  B.  Barker  and  Jay  W.  Olas- 
mann.  306  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Xerox  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  William  S.  Jamleson,  Post  OfiBce  Box  911. 
Vallejo,  Calif. 


A.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross  &  Gordon,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Bernard  L.  Boutin.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1200  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Donaldson  Brown,  Mount  Ararat,  Port 
Deposit,  Md. 


A.  Brunswick    Corp.,    623    South    Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  George  Bursach.  711   14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  H.  Buschmann.  2000  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Certain  cement  producers. 


A.  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 


A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Blue  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Chapman,    Friedman.    Shea.    Clubb    & 
Duff.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co..  Post  Office  Box  6554, 
Houston,  Tex. 


A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Cigar     Manvifacturers     Association     of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y. 


A.  William  P.  Claire,  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pulp,  Paper  and  Paperboard  Institute 
(U.S_A.),  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coconut  Oil  Consumers  Committee,  224 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Club  Managers  Association  of  America, 
1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market, 
Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  626  South  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Armed  Forces  Committee  of  Greater 
Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  222  State 
Street,  Portsmouth.  N.H. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
N.Y. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lightweight  Aggregates  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  Post  Office  Box  9138, 
Richmond.  Va. 


A.  John  T.  Curran.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Hod  Carriers',  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  905 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C.  I 


A.  George  H.  Denlson,  4433  31st  Street 
South.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Commlltee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  P.  Doherty,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
grees  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Federation  of  Homemakers,  922  North 
Sturat  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 


A.  James  H.  Ferguson,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  EHectrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Gadsby,  Hannah,  Colson  &  Morln,  729 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  International  Housing 
Through  Private  Investment,  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harlan  V.  Hadley.  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Taxation  Committee  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association.  320  New  Center 
Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Redmond  Roop  Hart,  30  Kennedy  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 


A.  Roland  S.  Hornet.  Jr. 

B.  Sleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  224 
Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Marlon  L.  Horn,  1422  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Alliance  of  Independent  Telephone 
Unions,  1422  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

I    _ 

A.  International  Hod  Carriers'.  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America, 
905    16th   Street    NW.,    Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Victor  A.  Knox,  301  G  Street  SW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  2115 
Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Lightweight  Aggregates  Percentage 
Depletion  Committee,  Post  Office  Box  9138, 
Richmond,  Va. 


A.  John  Llnnehan.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW-. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Edward  Lyon.  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Club  Managers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1030  15tli  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  L.  McCaaklll,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Paul  D.  McCracken,  27  Lawrence  Road, 
Broomall,  Penn. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  Benny  W.  McGehee,  Post  Office  Box  908, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  908,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A.  P.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
jjW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamsh'.p 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Miller   &    Chevalier,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Albert  J.  MiUoy,  70-01  115th  Street,  For- 
est Hills,  N.Y. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Graham  T.  T.  Molitor.  425  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Biscuit  Co.,  425  Park  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
565  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

A.  National  Committee  for  a  New  Patent 
Office  Building,  1331  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1765  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  National  Grain  Producers.  Handlers  & 
Processors  Association,  842  Board  of  Trade 
Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


A.  National  Institute  of  Locker  &  Freezer 
Provlsioners,  224  East  High  Street,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa. 


A.  Edward  K.  Nellor. 

B.  National   Right   To   Work    Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas  &  Walters,  508 
Federal  BarBuildlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amerjjn  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  O'Connor,   Green,  Thomas,  &  Walters, 
598  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Amusement  Business  Associa- 
tion, Box  143,  Southfield,  Mich. 

A.  John   A.   O'Donnell,    1025   Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane  Plant- 
ers, Gonzaga  Building,  Manila,  Philippines. 


A.  John  A.   O'Donnell,    1025    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Philippine    Sugar    Association.    Davies 
Building.  Manila.  Philippines. 
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A.  William  E.  Otwell,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Kenneth  W.  Parkinson,  1100  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  New  Patent 
Office  Building.  1331  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Marvin  J.  Powers,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Pratt,  905  American  Security 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Light  Bulb  Manufacturers  Excise  Tax 
Committee,  905  American  Security  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Pratt,  905  American  Security 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacttirers  Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  H.  Pratt,  905  American  Security 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
clp.tion,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Roger  Robb.  1100  Tower  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  New  Patent 
Office  Building,  1331  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Furman-Wolfson  Corp..  1440  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,   1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.   100 
West  Pine  Street,  Selinsgrove.  Pa.  • 


A.  Rubenstein,  Wolfson  &  Co..  Inc.,   230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Independent  Coal  Operators 
Association,  Pikeville.  Ky. 


A.  Edward  C.  Rustlgan,  231  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

3.  Brunswick  Corp.,  623  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  1555  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.   Chicago.   111. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grain  Producers,  Handlers  & 
Processors  Association,  842  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1409  Mercantile 
Trust   Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Donaldson  Brown,  Mount  Ararat,  Port 
Deposit,  Md. 

A.  Charles  B.  Scott,  1422  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Alliance  of  Independent  Telephone 
Unions,  1422  Chestnut  Street,  PhUadelphla, 
Pa. 

A.  John  W.  Shaughnessy,  Jr.,  1422  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Alliance  of  Independent  Telephone 
Unions,  1422  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A.  Arnold    P.    Shaw,    503    D    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indtistria     Escobera     Mexlcana.     SJL. 
Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamps.,  Mexico. 


A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association   of  Petroleum  Re-Reflners, 
1500  North  Qulncy,  Arlington.  Va. 


A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Salt  Co.,  Clarks  Stimmlt, 
Pa. 

A.  Prank  Kingston  Smith,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aviation  Trades  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  H.  Michael  Spence,  1705  De  Sales  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Steptoe  and  Johnson,   1100  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,   1100   Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Eugene   L.   Stewart,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Stitt    and   Hemmendlnger,    1000    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fuji   Iron   &   Steel    Co.,   Ltd.,   80   Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Stitt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Vinyl  Goods  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, 11,  3-chome  Akasaka-Denmacho, 
Minato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe,  1102  Ring  Btiildlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Surrey.  Karasik,  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  International  Hotising 
Tlirough  Private  Housing,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Monroe    Sweetland,    1705    Murchlson 
Drive,   Burllngame,   Califl 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  David  G.  Unger,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Wtfter 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Venable,  Baetjer  &  Howard,  1409  Mer- 
cantile Trtist  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Donaldson  Brown,  Motint  Ararat,  Port 
Deposit,  Md. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 
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A.  Charles  H.  Whltaker,  238  Dale  Drive. 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

B,  Boston -Panama  Co.,  1725  De  Sales  Street 
N\V.,  VVaelilngton.  D.C. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  II.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation.    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Donald  S.  Whyte.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clay   B.   Wolfe.  400   First   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  V.  T.  Worthlngton.  1500  North  Qulncy 

Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Reflners, 
1500  North  Quincy  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Americar.  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


■*»^ 


SENATE 

Monday,  M.vy  24,  1965 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   iMr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  grace  and  glory:  Out 
of  our  partial  and  fragmentary  concep- 
tions, knowing  that,  at  best,  we  see  as  but 
through  a  glass  darkly,  we  turn  to  Thee, 
who  dwelleth  in  the  effulgence  of  per- 
fect light. 

We  bring  to  Thee,  on  our  burdened 
souls,  the  moral  chaos  of  our  world,  its 
spiritual  faltering  and  fatigue,  its  rest- 
lessness of  heart,  its  dark  forebodings. 
While,  with  our  fellow  explorers  of  earth, 
our  minds  are  stretched  to  comprehend 
the  wonders  of  outer  space,  with  its  un- 
told millions  of  whirling  orbs,  we  come 
asking  that  Thou  mightest  make  real  to 
us  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  within, 
where  Thou  hast  taught  us  that  the  king- 
dom of  the  heavenly  is  to  be  found.  Give 
us  to  see  that  there  lie  our  fortune  and 
our  destiny — for  there,  within  us.  truth 
may  walk  in  shining  garments,  and  good- 
ness may  grow  glorious  and  contagious. 
and  there  all  that  is  excellent  and  beau- 
tiful, august,  unselfish,  and  of  high  re- 
pute, may  make  our  inner  life  even  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Because  out  of  the  heart  are  the  is- 
sues of  life,  grant  us  honesty  in  dealing 
with  our  own  besetting  sins,  humility  in 
confessing  them,  and  the  stern  will  to 
overcome  them. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  whose 
life  is  the  light  of  men.    Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
May  21.  1965,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT   ON   WEATHER   MODIFICA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT (H.  DOC.  NO.  188) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,   which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  the  6th 
annual  report  on  weather  modification — 
for  fiscal  year  1964 — as  submitted  to  me 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  development  of  methods  for  al- 
tering weather  and  climate  to  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  is  a  subject  of  quicken- 
ing interest  in  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Govenmient  of 
the  United  States — as,  indeed,  it  is  to 
all  of  the  human  race.  We  recognize 
that  achievement  of  such  a  capability 
would  mean  vast  economic  and  social 
gains  for  human  life  on  this  earth.  I 
believe  it  is  both  symptomatic  and  sym- 
bolic of  the  character  of  the  American 
people  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  first 
st^ps  toward  this  goal,  not  for  any  nar- 
row national  purpose,  but  in  the  con- 
fidence that  such  benefits  will  be  shared 
as  a  mutual  blessing  with  all  of  our 
fellow  men. 

We  hope  someday  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  permitting  us  to  minimize  the 
incidence  and  severity  of  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, and  other  violent  storms  and, 
also,  to  be  able  to  improve  the  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall  conditions  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  regions.  This  hope 
is  not  fanciful  or  unrealistic,  but  it  would 
be  misleading  to  suggest  that  such  a  day 
is  near  now. 

The  scientific  and  engineering  ob- 
stacles that  must  be  overcome  rank  in 
magnitude  with  those  encountered  in 
developing  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
power  and  compare  with  those  now  being 
encountered  in  our  attempts  to  place  a 
man  on  the  moon.  But  weather  modi- 
fication is  still  several  steps  behind 
atomic  energy  and  the  exploration  of 
space.  These  latter  are  essentially  en- 
gineering problems — extremely  complex, 
of  course,  but  in  areas  where  the  basic 
scientific  laws  are  well  understood.  In 
contrast,  the  achievement  of  large-scale 
purposeful  weather  modification  depends 
upon  scientific  knowledge  not  yet  ac- 
quired— knowledge  about  atmospheric 
phenomena  ranging  from  the  interac- 
tions of  minute  water  droplets  to  the  be- 
havior of  global  air  circulations.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  essential  for  us  to  investi- 
gate the  manner  in  which  man  may  at 
present  be  inadvertently  changing 
weather  and  climate. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made, 
as  this  report  reflects.  But  the  pace  has 
been   slow.     To    advance    the   rate   of 


progress,  an  effort  of  larger  scope  and 
dii-ection  is  needed  both  in  conducting 
basic  research  and  in  developing  means 
to  put  the  knowledge  to  work. 

Over  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
positive  actions  which  are  reviewed  in 
this  report.  These  actions  include  the 
following : 

First.  Increased  support  for  atmos- 
pheric research  by  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Second.  Establishment  of  a  special 
Commission  on  Weather  Modification  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  charged 
with  assessing  the  anticipated  benefits  to 
be  gained  from  weather  modification  ef- 
forts; the  general  paths  which  research 
and  development  should  take;  the  sup- 
port required;  and  the  legal,  social,  and 
political  problems  that  will  be  encoun- 
tered if  weather  modification  techniques 
are  more  broadly  applied. 

Third.  Greater  emphasis  on  the  grad- 
uate research  and  education  of  promis- 
ing students  who  will  be  involved  in 
atmospheric  research. 

Fourth.  Strengthening  cooperation 
among  Federal  agencies  through  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

P'ifth.  Stepped  up  international  co- 
operation in  support  of  weather  activ- 
ities because  it  is  clear  that  large-scale 
weather  or  climate  control  schemes 
cannot  be  contained  within  national 
boundaries. 

Sixth.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy— 
and  welcome — that  more  activity  has 
been  initiated  by  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  looking  carefully  into 
weather  modification  activities  in  the 
light  of  increased  Federal  investment  in 
field  tests  and  backup  basic  research,  and 
in  response  to  increasing  interest  in  mov- 
ing quickly  toward  application  of  our 
knowledge  and  capabilities. 

If  the  day  is  distant  and  dim  when  the 
benefits  of  weather  modification  will  be- 
come real,  tangible,  and  universally  en- 
joyed, it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  to 
argue  justifiably  that  such  a  day  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  man  at  all.  Our 
knowledge  must  be  enlarged  and  per- 
fected, far  beyond  its  present  limits. 
But  we  can — and  we  do — believe  that 
eventually  these  efforts  underway  now 
will  succeed.  That  success  will  inure  to 
the  credit  of  the  interest,  initiative,  and 
understanding  of  the  Congress  in  offer- 
ing encouragement  and  support  to  this 
worthy  and  important  research.- 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  24,  1965. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  327.  An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  Idaho  for  the  reconstruction  of 
areas  damaged  by  recent  floous  and  high 
waters;  and 

H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment 
may  be  filed. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  UNDER 
RULE  VIII 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  legis- 
lative calendar  under  rule  VIU  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
during  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes, 
and  that  when  the  Senator  from  Gteorgia 
[Mr.  Talm.^dce]  is  recognized,  the  limi- 
tation be  flexibly  considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  AND  WELCOME  BACK  TO 
THE  SENATE  TO  SENATOR  RUS- 
SELL OF  GEORGIA 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  today  to  welcome 
back  to  the  U.S.  Senate  my  beloved  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Rich.ivrd  Brevard 
Russell.  [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 
Senator  Russell  has  been  absent  from 
the  Senate  because  of  an  unfortunate 
and  unavoidable  illness,  but  we  are  ex- 
tremely grateful  that  he  is  now  fully 
recovered  and  again  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  good  health.  From  his  appear- 
ance today,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dick 
Russell  is  fit  and  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  resume  his  duties  and  serve  the 
people  of  his  State  and  Nation  with  the 
same  wisdom  and  vigor  that  has  char- 
acterized his  more  than  32  years  in  the 
Senate. 

In  Atlanta  last  week,  Senator  Russell 
held  a  news  conference  at  which,  among 
other  things,  he  stated  unequivocably 
that  he  has  every  intention  of  offering  to 
the  people  of  Georgia  and  America  his 
services  for  another  term  of  office  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  the  United  States,  and 
the  entire  non-Communist  world,  that 
Senator  Russell's  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  repub- 
lican   form    of    government    and    the 


maintenance  of  peace,  freedom  and  secu- 
rity throughout  the  world  is  stronger 
than  any  wishes  he  may  have  to  live  a 
quiet  life  at  his  family  home  in  Winder, 
Ga. 

Senator  Russell  is  frequently  described 
as  "the  Senator's  Senator."  No  Member 
of  this  body  works  harder  in  tireless  de- 
votion to  his  Nation  and  his  native  State 
of  Georgia.  He  is  unexcelled  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  ideals  upon  which  this 
Nation  and  this  great  deliberative  body 
were  founded.  No  one  in  recent  history 
has  been  more  faithful  to  the  heritage 
of  the  Senate  which,  like  the  Nation  he 
also  serves,  is  stronger  because  of  Sena- 
tor Russell's  devotion  to  duty,  unswerv- 
ing courage,  wisdom,  and  foresight. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Forces  Committee  for  14  years,  he  has  ex- 
erted great  leadership  in  assuring  a 
strong  and  ready  Military  Establishment, 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  Through 
his  efforts  as  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most guardians  of  our  national  security, 
no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
any  doubt  that  the  United  States  has 
both  capabilities  and  the  will  if  necessary 
to  mete  out  certain  destruction  to  any 
would-be  aggressor. 

I  know  that  this  is  indeed  a  happy 
occasion  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  I  join  his  many  friends  and 
colleagues  in  saying  to  him,  "Welcome 
home." 

Mr.  President,  there  have  appeared 
widespread  editorials  in  numerous  news- 
papers in  Georgia  commending  Dick 
Russell  on  his  senatorial  service  and 
congratulating  him  on  his  return  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  The  Atlanta   (Ga.)   Joximal, 
May  19,  1965] 

Senator  Russell 

Senator  Richard  B.  Rtjssell  Is  due  in  At- 
lanta, reportedly  to  announce  he  is  back  In 
good  health  and  will  offer  for  the  Senate 
again. 

And  why  not?  Here  Is  a  man  whose  career 
has  won  him  the  respect  of  Washington,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world. 

His  experience  and  knowledge  are  valuable 
to  this  country  and  his  personal  power  is 
Invaluable  to  this  State.  Altogether,  the 
Senator  is  too  much  of  a  national  and  local 
asset  to  be  placed  on  emeritus  status  in 
Barrow  County,  unless,  of  course,  he  Is 
weary  of  Washington  and  wants  to  remain 
in  Barrow  County. 

We're  happy  the  Senator  has  regained  his 
health.  We  hope  he  has  learned  that  people 
with  emphysema  should  stay  out  of  the 
weather  and  hold  their  workdays  down  to 
the  standard  8  hours,  Instead  of  the  10  to  14 
the  Senator  likes  to  put  in. 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times, 

Apr.  27, 1965] 
Stalwart  Girds  for  Action 
The  repwDrt  that  Senator  Richard  Russell 
has  rettirned  from  Florida  looking  fit  is  good 
news,  indeed.  His  recovery  from  illness  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  Is  reputed  to  presage 
a  forthcoming  reiteration  that  he  does  plan 
to  run  for  reelection  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Georgia  Senator  has  had  a  long  career 
of  effective  service  In  Congress.    His  enforced 


absence  this  past  winter  has  been  keenly 
felt  by  those  who  stand  for  deliberation  and 
conservatism  In  enacting  the  laws  ot  the 
land. 

Rumors  have  run  rampant  to  the  effect 
that  Russell  would  not  be  able  to  run  for 
return  to  the  Senate.  Actually,  the  veteran 
Georgia  legislator  announced  his  Intent  to 
seek  office  at  a  Jaycee  meeting  a  year  ago. 
That  Intention  has  not  been  rescinded. 

Senator  Talmadge  has  urged  his  Dixie  con- 
frere not  to  retvu-n  to  his  arduous  duties  on 
the  Senate  fioor  until  the  voting  rights  bill 
has  been  resolved,  one  way  or  another. 
Russell  himself  has  said  he  wants  to  resume 
his  place  In  Washington  only  when  he  1b 
fully  ready  for  action. 

Richard  Russkll  is  a  Senate  stalwart 
whose  views  and  votes  are  needed  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  these  changing  times.  Georgians  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  senior  Senator  appears 
to  be  ready  and  willing  to  "get  on  with  the 
Job." 

[From   the   Atlanta    (Ga.)    Times,   May  21, 

1965] 

A  Warhorse  Back  in  Action 

One  of  Georgia's  proudest,  most  revered 
warhorses  Is  back  in  action. 

Richard  B.  Russell,  from  all  reports  look- 
ing healthy  and  tanned,  yesterday  announced, 
albeit  informally,  his  intention  to  seek  re- 
election in  1966  as  Georgia's  senior  U£.  Sen- 
ator. 

Quoting  his  doctor  as  saying  he  Is  In  "sur- 
prisingly good  health."  Senator  Russell  de- 
clared his  recovery  from  a  recent  bronchial 
ailment  seems  to  be  complete. 

This  is  good  news  Indeed  for  all  Georgians, 
and  for  our  country.  The  counsel  of  this 
veteran  of  32  years  In  the  Senate  is  needed 
in  Washington — now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 

Speaking  of  possible  opposition  for  next 
year's  election,  Mr.  Russell  said,  "I  know 
of  no  reason  I  shouldn't  be  (unopposed) ." 

Neither  do  the  people  of  your  State  whom 
you  have  served  so  well  for  so  long.  Senator. 


[Prom  the  MUlen  (Ga.)  News,  Apr.  29.  1965] 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russet.!, 

This  Is  not  an  obituary. 

"Dick"  Russell  Is  very  much  alive  physi- 
cally and  politically. 

So  let  everyone  take  note. 

While  In  Washington  this  week  we  visited 
the  office  of  our  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  by  the  way,  he  Is  regarded  as  the  No.  1 
Senator  in  matter  of  Influence,  etc. 

The  Senator  Is  now  at  his  home  in  Winder 
recuperating  from  an  Illness  that  put  him  to 
bed  early  In  February. 

"Dick"  Russell  has  been  In  the  XJJS.  Senate 
since  January  1933  and  dxirlng  the  Interim 
until  now  he  has  taken  out  5  days  for  an 
appendectomy. 

Congressman  Phil  Landrum  once  stated 
to  the  writer,  "There  is  no  more  dedicated 
public  servant  In  Washington  nor  a  harder 
worker  than  'Dick'  Russell".     And  we  agree. 

You  can  work  night  and  day  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  more  than  30  years  but  you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  one  of  these  dajn 
you  win  get  sick  and  then  you  will  have  an 
uphill  fight  to  regain  your  normal  self  again. 
This  is  what  happened  to  "Dick**  Russell 
but  he  has  about  won  the  fight  and  will  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  floor  within  the  matter 
of  days  now. 

The  office  staff  were  kind  enough  to  share 
some  snapshot  pictures  made  of  the  Senator 
while  recuperating  In  Florida  and  they  all 
indicated  that  he  Is  hale  and  hearty  and  en- 
joying a  Florida  tan. 

Senator  Carl  Hatden  entered  the  U.S. 
Senate,  when  Arizona  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  that  was  back  in  1909.  He  is  No. 
1  In  point  of  service  and  'T)ick"  Rttsskll  Is 
No.  2  In  point  of  service. 

Watch  Russell  beat  his  record. 
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So  the  boys  had  better  start  talking  local 
politics  Instead  of  senatorial  politics  for  a 
long  spell. 

The  Nation  should  be  grateful  that  Sena- 
tor Russell  will  soon  be  back  In  harness. 


[Prom  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald, 
Apr.  26.  19651 

Senator  Russell's  Services  or  Vast  Impor- 
tance TO  State 

Georgia  has  never  sent  a  representative  to 
Washington  who  has  served  the  State  and  the 
Nation  with  greater  distinction  or  with  more 
diligence  than  has  Senator  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell. 

The  Senator  has  been  ailing  of  late.  suiTer- 
Ing  from  a  bronchial  Infection,  and  has  been 
away  from  his  post  for  nearly  3  months.  His 
associates  now  report  that  he  has  almost 
entirely  recovered  and  will  return  to  his  seat 
In  the  Senate,  where  he  will  demonstrate  his 
usefulness  with  his  oldtime  vigor. 

Senator  Russell  is  in  his  68th  year,  which 
Is  not  old  in  this  day  and  time  when  the 
span  of  life  has  been  so  greatly  extenled. 
On  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate  he 
Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  best- 
infornied  Members  of  that  august  body. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed  if  Georgia 
were  deprived  of  the  Senators  services  in 
this  period  of  great  world  stress  and  mount- 
ing domestic  problems.  His  counsel  and 
leadership  are  invaluable  to  the  Sute  and 
Nation  and  Georgia  citizens  should  rejoice 
that  this  distinguished  statesman  is  ready  to 
get  back  into  harness. 

It  has  been  noteworthy  of  late  that  many 
of  Georgia's  problems  have  suffered  In  the 
handling  because  of  the  absence  of  the  State's 
senior  Senator.  In  every  crisis  that  the 
Southland  has  faced  in  the  past  decade  the 
Washington  representatives  of  this  section 
have  txirned  to  Dick  Russell  to  show  them 
the  way. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Senator  Rus- 
sell's illness  would  give  rise  to  rumors  that 
he  will  have  opposition  when  he  comes  up 
for  reelection  next  year.  There  are  always 
envious  eyes  turned  upon  the  high  office  of 
a  Senator  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
Illness  has  brought  on  such  widespread  dis- 
cussion. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  Senator  has  recov- 
ered from  his  bronchial  aliment  and  that  he 
will  seek  the  Senate  Job  for  another  term. 
Surely  this  is  p'easlng  news  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  to  ihe  Nation. 


[Prom  the  Thomasvllle   (Ga.)    Times-Enter- 
prise, Mar.  8,  1965] 
Sknator  Russell's  Health 

The  Illness  of  Georgia's  senior  Senator, 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell,  ha?  been  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  oeople  of  his  home  State 
as  well  as  to  his  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill, 
where  he  is  held  in  high  rpgttrd  by  Members 
of  Congress,  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike. 

Ill  since  February  2,  he  has  improved  and 
expects  to  leave  the  hospital  during  the  com- 
ing week.  He  expects  to  go  to  Key  West  or 
Puerto  Rico  for  a  few  days  rest  and  recupera- 
tion In  the  warm  climate.  We  hope  for  his 
early  complete  recovery. 

What  effect  his  Illness  will  have  on  his 
ability  to  continue  the  fight  against  chang- 
ing the  rules  governing  flllbusters.  is  also  a 
matter  of  concern  to  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, because  he  has  been  the  generalis- 
simo in  charge  of  opposition  to  the  efforts  of 
those  who  want  to  change  the  rules  to  suit 
the  expediencies  of  the  moment. 

The  Senator  is  recosmlzed  as  the  most  In- 
fluential Member  01  that  body  In  which  he 
has  served  well  for  over  30  years.  He  Is  a 
foremoet  parliamentarian  and  his  words  carry 
weight  when  he  speaks. 


[From  the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Dally  Times,  Apr. 

28,  1965] 

Russell's  Health  a  Key 

Senator  Russell's  friends  and  supporters — 
and  they  are  legion — are  hopeful  that  he  will 
be  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  illness  to 
resume  his  activities  In  the  Senate  and  feel 
equal  to  offering  for  another  term  this  year. 

Georgia's  senior  Senator  has  been  ill  and 
out  of  harness  for  a  number  of  weeks  and 
for  a  time  there  was  fear  that  he  would  not 
regiiln  the  vigor  and  health  his  position  in 
Washington  requires.  However,  there  have 
been  more  encouraging  reports  in  late  weeks 
and  there  is  the  sincere  hope  now  that  he 
will  soon  be  back  at  his  desk  and  able  to  take 
up  where  he  left  off. 

Senator  Russell  occupies  a  key  position  In 
Congress.  He  Is  highly  regarded  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican forces  look  to  him  for  leadership  which 
is  sorely  needed  in  these  troubled  times. 

Here  at  home.  Senator  Russell  holds  a 
vital  position  in  State  politics.  If  he  feels 
able  to  offer  for  another  term  he  will  prob- 
ably be  reelected  without  too  much  trouble, 
although  there  is  evidence  he  may  have  op- 
position. If  he  does  not  run  again,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  confused  picture  with  Gov. 
Carl  Sanders,  former  Governor  Vandlver, 
and  maybe  others  seeking  to  succeed  him. 

In  such  an  event,  the  race  for  Governor  to 
succeed  Sanders  would  be  a  wide-open  affair, 
with  one  guess  as  to  the  outcome  being  as 
good  as  another. 

Here  is  a  hope  that  Senator  Russell  will 
be  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  the  voters 
of  the  State  another  opportunity  to  return 
him  to  Washington. 


[From  the  Metter  (Ga.)   Advertiser,  May  13, 

1965] 

Our  Senator  Russell 

Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia,  Is 
second  in  seniority  only  to  87-year-old  Carl 
H.AYDEN,  of  Arizona,  the  dean  and  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Russell  has 
served  continuously  since  January  12,  1933, 
a  week  before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  began 
his  first  term  as  President. 

For  11  weeks,  Russell  has  now  been  111 
and  convalescing.  His  absence  has  given  rise 
to  reports  that  he  may  leave  the  Senate  at 
the  expiration  of  his  current  term  next  year. 
Old  as  he  Is  in  point  of  service,  at  67  he  is 
not  old  as  Senate  age  goes.  His  health  may 
be  the  determining  factor,  not  his  age. 

Russell's  departure  would  remove  the  sec- 
ond of  the  team  of  Georgians  who  have  given 
continuous  legislative  service  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  American  military  might.  Russell  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Representative  Carl  Vinson  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  been  stanch  champions  of 
U.S.  military  leadership.  Vinson  retired  early 
this  year. 

Sources  close  to  the  Georgia  Senator  say 
he  \3  giving  no  thought  to  stepping  down. 
We  hope  they  are  correct.  Certainly,  there 
is  no  one  on  the  political  horizon  in  Georgia 
now  who  could  begin  to  All  Russell's  shoes. 
Georgia  needs  him  for  as  long  as  he  Is  will- 
ing and  able  to  serve. 


[From  the  Sylvania  (Ga.)  Telephone,  May  7. 

1065] 

Senator  Russell   Recovering   and  Rearing 

To  Go 

From  reliable  sources  we  learn  that  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell,  Georgia's  beloved  senior 
Senator,  is  fastly  recovering  from  a  recent 
Illness  and  rarln'  to  get  back  in  harness. 

During  the  Senator's  illness  there  has  been 
some  speculation  among  politicians  in  Geor- 
gia about  opposition  for  him  in  1966  if  he  is 
a  candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

We  would  advise  one  and  all  ambitious 
candidates  for  the  Senate  to  look  carefully 


before  they  leap.  The  people  of  Georgia,  by 
a  big  majority,  believe  In  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  believe  they  will  for- 
get Dick  Russell  so  soon  after  his  gallant 
service  to  the  State  and  Nation.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  Washington 
because  of  his  ability  and  his  dignity.  Hs 
has  never  made  a  play  for  the  rabble  rousers 
at  the  extreme  left  and  extreme  right.  He,  a 
conservative,  has  fought  for  the  f uiidamental 
principles  upon  which  the  Government  was 
founded. 

Georgia  owes  Dick  Russell  for  a  service 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  performance  of  duty. 
We  doubt  they  will  forget  him  in  1966. 


[From    the    Dublin     (Ga.)     Courier-Herald 
May  4,  1965] 

Senator  Russell  and  Georgia 

There  is  considerable  specvilatlon  In  po. 
litical  circles  In  Georgia  that  veteran  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Russell  will  retire  from 
the  Senate  after  his  present  term. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  not  be 
true,  or  that  it  wUl  be  necessary  for  him 
to  retire. 

Sources  close  to  the  Senator  say  be  ia 
giving  no  thought  to  retiring  from  the  Sen- 
r.te.  and  we  are  sure  that  Senator  Kussell 
will  make  a  statement  when  he  feels  one  is 
necessary. 

Senator  Russell  is  second  in  the  Senate  In 
the  point  of  seniority,  second  only  to  the  87- 
year-o!d  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona. 
The  senior  Georgia  Senator  has  served  con- 
tinuously since  January  1933,  starting  his 
tenure  of  office  in  the  Senate  7  days  before 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  assumed  the  Presl- 
dency. 

Georgia  has  lost  a  veteran  Congressman 
in  the  retirement  of  the  old  Sixth  District's 
Carl  Vinson  this  year.  Mr.  Vinson  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, with  Senator  Russell  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate's  counterpart.  With  his  seniority 
and  his  position  as  head  of  this  powerful 
defense  committee.  Georgia,  the  South,  and 
the  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  ex- 
perience and  the  knowledge  that  Senator 
Russell  has  accumulated.  The  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  has  already  felt  the  loss 
of  Congressman  Vinson;  the  Senate  would 
do  likewise  If  Senator  Russell  should  retire 
from  the  Senate. 

While  we  are  sure  that  some  Georgia  poli- 
ticians are  eyeing  the  Sen.-ite  post  from 
Georcjla.  Georgia  can  I'l  afford  to  lose  the 
presT-ige  and  leadership  that  Senator  Russeu 
affords  the  Stt.ce  and  the  Nation,  so  long 
as  he  Is  willing  to  serve  the  State  In  the 
U.S.  Senate.  As  leader  of  the  conservative 
Southern  Senators,  he  has  done  the  Nation 
a  groat  service  by  voicing  vital  objections 
to  the  headlong  rush  of  many  Into  the  paths 
of  socialism  In  this  country.  And  though 
he  oftentimes  has  seemed  a  voice  crying  In 
the  wilderness,  he  nevertheless  has  focused 
the  attention  of  much  of  the  Nation  on  the 
undesirable  characteristics  of  some  legisla- 
tion that  has  come  before  the  Congress. 

VVc  hope  that  Senator  Russell  will  soon 
recover  completely  from  his  illness  and  be 
active  again  In  the  place  of  leadership  that 
he  h.is  earned  so  well,  and  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  people  of  this  State  and 
Nation  for  many  years  to  come. 


And  Fight  Again 
The  recent  illness  of  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell  gave  rise  to  many  rumors  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  next  year.  He 
has  now  stated  that  he  intends  to  run  and 
that  settles  all  of  oxu-  fears  for  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  person  would  be  a  strong 
contcnd2r  against  Senator  Russell.  Too 
many  people  admire  his  ability,  know  his 
strength,  are  aware  of  his  popularity  and 
feel  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  that  all  Geor- 
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elans  owe  the  Senator  for  there  to  be  any 
doubt  of  his  overwhelming  reelection. 

Many  friends  had  some  anxious  moments 
during  the  time  he  was  out  of  his  offlce. 
Naturally  they  were  anxious  about  his  health. 
Also  they  felt  a  considerable  sense  of  un- 
ease and  Insecurity.  Many  Important  things 
were  in  the  making  and  thousands  of  Geor- 
gians doubted  that  any  other  person  In  the 
Nation  so  well  understands,  and  can  cham- 
pion the  Nation's  military  leadership.  It  was 
like  a  football  game  without  a  captain  or 
coach.  Or  a  church  meeting  without  a 
preaciier.  Or  a  symphony  orchestra  without 
a  conductor.  All  of  us  feel  more  secure  and 
more  certain  of  ourselves  now  that  our  real 
leader  will  return  to  Washington  real  soon. 

May  the  Senator  soon  be  able  to  return 
to  the  fight  but  may  he  not  take  up  a  full 
work  schedule  until  he  is  fully  able.  He  has 
earned  every  moment  of  rest.  Let  him  say 
to  himself  as  an  old  baron  said  long  years 
ago,  "I  will  lay  me  down  and  bleed  awhile, 
then  I  will  arise  and  fight  again." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  time  I  saw  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Georgia  was  in  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital. I  was  delighted — if  anyone  can 
ever  be  delighted  at  being  in  a  hospital — 
to  be  next  door  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  We  kept  each  other  company, 
and  while  we  were  there,  we  solved  all 
the  problems  of  the  world  and  of  the 
Nation.  We  not  only  discussed  medi- 
care: we  lived  medicare  while  we  were 
there.  So  to  see  Senator  Russell  again, 
his  weight  and  his  energy  having  been 
retrieved,  and  having  had  restored  to 
him  almost — I  was  about  to  say  "the 
bloom  of  youth" — it  is  a  double  delight 
to  welcome  him  back. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
other  Senators  in  welcoming  Senator 
Russell  back  to  the  Senate.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talm.^dce]  has  said  that  Senator  Russell 
is  happy  to  be  back.  I  say  to  him  that 
the  Senate  is  happy  that  he  is  back.  I 
am  delighted  that  he  showed  some  good, 
sound  commonsense  by  looking  after  his 
health  for  a  change — the  first  time.  I 
believe,  in  his  33  years  in  this  body. 

Senator  Rxjssell,  we  welcome  you  back 
because  we  admire  you.  You  have  our 
affection  and  respect.  We  expect  to  see 
you  at  that  desk  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wasiiington  !  Mr.  Jackson!  . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  the  greatest 
problems  that  we  have  had  to  face  in  the 
Congress  have  been  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional security.  During  the  13  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  it  has  been  a 
great  privilege  to  serve  on  the  committee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  his  has  been  a  steady 
hand  in  a  very  unsteady  world.  He  has 
a  genius  for  cutting  through  confusion 
to  get  to  the  facts  and  to  the  truth.  It 
is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
one  who  has  the  rare  ability  to  get  to 
the  essence  of  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
iems,  particularly  in  the  area  of  national 


security.  We  are  all  happy  today  that 
Senator  Russell  is  back  with  us,  because 
he  is  a  great  American  and  the  best  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  voice  my  own  personal  and  ofificial  de- 
light that  Senator  Russell  is  back.  It 
is  the  one  subject  on  which  I  know  I  can 
speak  for  the  6  million  people  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one 
of  them  who  is  not  delighted  that  he  is 
back  and  in  good  health.  I  am  glad  that 
he  looks  so  young,  virile,  and  vigorous. 
We  need  all  of  that  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  glad  he  is  back  to  ad- 
vise the  administration,  the  Senate,  and 
the  country  on  the  security  matters  just 
mentioned  by  my  distinguished  friend 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson].  With  American  boys  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Dominican  Republic,  and  many 
other  farfiimg  places  in  the  world  where 
there  is  no  actual  shooting,  we  need  his 
advice,  guidance,  and  experience  in  that 
field  more  than  we  have  ever  needed  It 
before. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  so  happy  to  have 
Senator  Russell  back  that  I  am  exuding 
joy  this  morning. 

Mr.   TALMADGE.     Mr.   President,   I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  whip. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Members  of 
the  Senate — all  of  us — welcome  back  one 
of  the  giants  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment. He  has  our  friendship;  that  he 
knows.  He  also  has  our  respect,  and 
that,  I  think,  is  equally  important  to  him 
alongside  the  fondness  which  we  extend 
to  him  individually. 

These  are  difficult  days.  Men  and 
women  in  the  U.S.  Senate  have  labored 
long  and  hard,  year  in  and  year  out, 
trying  to  solve  the  burdensome  problems 
which  confront  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  world  who 
seek  freedom.  All  too  often  we  have 
seen  Members  of  this  body  falter  because 
of  overwork  and  the  illness  which  has 
followed  each  time. 

It  has  not  been  too  long  since  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  joined  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
welcomed  back  our  own  peerless  leader, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen].  a  short  time  ago.  fol- 
lowing his  successful  operation,  we  wel- 
comed the  return  of  our  friend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]. 

We  give  our  heartfelt  thanks  that  one 
who  has  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  public  trust,  who  has  been  dedicated 
to  his  own  conception  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  who  Is  recog- 
nized on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  per- 
haps the  gi-eatest  parliamentarian  and 
one  of  its  outstanding  debaters,  has 
returned. 

Let  me  say,  with  other  Senators, 
"Dick."  that  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
you  back. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  25  years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 


have  been  associated  in  some  way  with 
the  forces,  and  the  logistics  that  are  In- 
cident to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Ever  since  first  coming  to  the 
Senate  some  13  years  ago,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
been  chairman.  Without  exception,  in 
my  opinion  Senator  Richard  Russell 
has  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  forces  and  weap- 
ons and  overall  policy  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  than  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  and,  always  except- 
ing the  President,  for  that  matter  any 
member  of  the  administration. 

We  who  have  worked  with  him  respect 
him  and  love  him,  not  only  because  of 
his  great  ability,  but  also  because  of  his 
understanding  and  high  character. 

We  welcome  his  return  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  not  only  for  our  own  personal 
satisfaction,  but  also  for  our  country. 
The  way  the  world  is  today,  this,  in  turn, 
is  a  great  day  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  happier  days  are  in  store  for 
the  Senate.  We  have  had  an  arduous 
spring.  But  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  coming  back  to  us  in  his  robust, 
youthful  condition  I  should  say  that  we 
could  probably  consign  to  him  much  of 
the  work  which  we  thought  we  would 
have  to  do  ourselves,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that,  unless  appearances  are  decep- 
tive, he  will  be  able  to  handle  it.  We 
have  missed  him  during  his  absence  as 
his  great  ability  and  knowledge  of  na- 
tional affairs  has  been  a  source  of  com- 
fort and  strength  to  us  all. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  him  back 
once  more  apparently  fully  restored  to 
health  and  ready  to  take  up  his  duties 
again. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  doubt  that  our 
friend  who  returns  today  was  personally 
missed  by  99  of  his  fellow  Senators  every 
day  during  his  absence,  and  that  he  re- 
ceives a  personal  and  hearty  welcome  by 
all  of  those  99  today — a  welcome  that  is 
wholesome  and  genuine.  It  is  based  on 
the  respect  and  esteem  that  we  all  hold 
for  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

There  are  many  reasons,  but  I  shall 
mention  only  one  or  two,  why  I  believe 
Senator  Russell  is  better  equipped  in 
more  difficult  fields  of  government  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  us.  The  Senate  has 
many  outstanding  Members  in  many 
fields,  but  none  who  equal  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  this  respect. 
His  knowledge  includes  a  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  vital  parts 
of  the  Government,  not  only  in  the  legis- 
lative branch,  but  in  the  others,  as  well. 
All  of  us  who  serve  on  committees  with 
him  as  well  as  on  the  Senate  floor  have 
daily  missed  his  fine  judgment  as  well  as 
his  commonsense  that  pays  off  from  day 
to  day  for  all  of  us  smd  for  the  benefit  of 
our  great  system  of  government  that  he 
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loves.  We  have  keenly  felt  his  ab- 
sence; now  we  shall  feci  his  presence. 
You  are  the  Senate's  most  useful  Mem- 
ber, both  to  your  State  and  to  the  Nation. 
It  is  great.  Senator,  to  be  missed. 
Anyone  appreciates  being  missed.  I 
know  you  do.  Your  heart  can  receive 
comfort  and  your  heart  courage  from  the 
genuine  welcome  that  is  extended  to  you 
by  your  colleagues:  and  that  welcome, 
in  turn,  includes  all  those  who  benefit 
from  your  wonderful  service  here.  We 
are  happy  to  have  you  back  with  us 
again. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  about 
20  minutes  ago  I  came  into  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  found  myself  inspired  and 
rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  Senator  Russell 
in  his  accustomed  place. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  8  years  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  would  be  amiss  unless  I  said  that 
as  I  beheld  him  in  his  work.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  keenness  of  his  intellect, 
the  facility  of  his  expression,  and,  over 
and  above  everything  else,  his  purpose 
to  follow  a  course  that  would  render  our 
Nation  secure  against  our  enemies 
throughout  the  world. 

Conspicuously,  I  was  struck  to  ob- 
serve how  constantly  he  had  in  mind 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  I  say  that  in 
connection  with  his  service  in  the  mili- 
tary affairs  of  ovu:  country.  My  anal- 
ysis would  be  that  he  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  our  country  would  live.  He 
wanted  to  spare  our  youth  the  agony 
that  comes  when  we  are  involved  in  vio- 
lent relationships  with  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  us. 

I  shall  feel  more  secure  today  in  the 
correctness  of  the  course  that  our  coun- 
try will  follow  with  respect  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  South  Vietnam,  the 
Congo,  East  Berlin,  and  other  places 
of  trouble  with  the  presence  of  Sena- 
tor Russell  than  I  would  be  without 
his  being  here. 

I  am  proud  to  welcome  you  back.  I 
rejoice  with  your  colleagues.  Senator 
Russell,  in  seeing  you  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I.  too,  am  delighted  that  our 
good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!  is  back  with  us 
today.  Even  more  important,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that  his  health  situa- 
tion now  is  very  good. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  Senator  who  has 
been  missed  as  much  as  you  were  while 
you  were  gone,  my  good  friend  "Dick" 
Russell. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
a  typical  southern  gentlemanly  way 
about  him  which  has  endeared  him  to 
every  Senator  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  evenrwhere  else.  When  we  have 
faced  difBcult  problems,  it  has  always 
been  'Dick"  Russell  who  has  come  up 
with  the  good  judgment  and  addi- 
tional information  that  was  so  badly 
needed.    He    has    conducted    himself. 


I  believe,  in  the  greatest  tradition  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  is  a  Senators'  Sena- 
tor. 

Some  years  ago  I  got  the  idea  and  an- 
nounced publicly  that  if  the  Democrats 
would  have  sense  enough  to  nominate 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
President,  I  would  support  him.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  at  first  there  was  a 
violent  reaction  among  some  of  my  Re- 
publican friends  in  North  Dakota. 
However,  the  more  they  thought  about 
it,  the  more  they  thought  that  it  was 
a  pretty  good  idea.  As  a  result.  I  re- 
ceived a  bigger  vote  than  ever  when  I 
came  up  for  election  shortly  afterward. 
I  still  think  it  was  a  good  idea. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  be  with 
us  for  a  long  time  and  that  there  will 
not  be  another  absence  like  the  past 
one. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
certainly  a  joyous  moment.  I  associate 
myself  with  all  the  tributes  in  welcom- 
ing back  to  the  Senate  my  very  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

A  beautiful  and  cogent  expression  was 
used  in  a  song  some  time  ago.  It  went 
something  like  this : 

Something  has  been  missing  from  our  alley 
Since  Sally  went  away. 

Something  has  been  missing  in  the 
Senate  during  the  absence  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

We  all  rejoice  at  his  return.  I  extend 
to  him  a  very  warm  welcome  and  wish 
for  him  many  years  of  service  and  happi- 
ness in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  will  not 
resent  my  speaking  a  word  of  welcome. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  feel  that  my 
doing  so  will  hurt  him  in  any  way. 

I  recognize,  as  does  the  Senator,  that 
no  two  men  can  disagree  on  more  things 
than  we  do.  However,  I  state  very  quickly 
that,  in  regard  to  personal  relations,  at 
least  on  the  side  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  no  person  could  have  a 
warmer  feeling  for  a  colleague,  or  higher 
regard  for  his  great  ability  and  his  serv- 
ices to  our  country,  particularly  in  the 
chosen  field  that  he  has  specialized  in  for 
so  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  than  I  have  for  Sen- 
ator Russell. 

As  a  junior  member  of  that  committee. 
I  found  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
to  be  not  only  able,  but  also  as  fair  as  any 
man  could  be. 

On  personal  grounds,  we  are  all  glad  to 
see  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  back 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  America 
has  never  known  a  Senator  better 
equipped  by  experience,  intelligence,  in- 
tellectual integrity,  devotion  to  funda- 
mentals, and  courage  than  Dick  Rus- 
sell. 


This  fact  has  been  recognized  on  hun- 
dreds of  occasions  by  the  Senate  when  it 
accepted  and  followed  his  leadership,  i 
was  very  much  impressed  by  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  good  friend  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  with  reference  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Dick  Russell  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  making  a  speech 
a  few  years  ago  to  the  Georgia  State  Bar 
Association.  In  the  course  of  that 
speech,  I  said,  and  I  honestly  believed 
that  Dick  Russell  was  the  best  qualified 
man  in  the  United  States  for  the  oflSce 
of  President.  I  further  stated  that  if 
he  had  been  born  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
instead  of  Winder.  Ga.,  he  might  have 
been  elected  President. 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  Dick  Russell 
that  he  has  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve 
the  hour. 

As  a  consequence,  he  has  sustained 
some  defeats. 

However,  he  has  emerged  from  those 
defeats  as  the  finest  possible  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  poet  meant  when  he 
said: 

Defeat  may  serve,  as  well  as  victory, 

To  shake  the  soul  and  let  the  glory  out. 

I  join  other  Senators  in  saying  that 
it  is  a  happy  day  for  me.  for  the  Senate, 
and  for  the  American  people  to  have 
Dick  Russell  back  in  his  accustomed 
seat. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  back  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  It  augurs  well  for  bnt'a 
the  Senators  and  the  Senate  itself.  We 
have  missed  you  greatly. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  very  fine 
things  he  has  done  to  help  me  over  some 
of  the  rough  spots. 

We  have  a  saying  in  Wyoming  that  I 
believe  applies  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  The  saying  is:  I  hope  I  live 
to  be  100  years  old  and  you  never  die.  I 
hope  that  during  all  that  time  you  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
back  to  the  Senate.  We  congratulate 
him  on  his  recovery  and  wish  for  him 
many  more  years  of  his  present  vigorous, 
good  health.  His  keen  mind,  sharp  wit, 
and  parliamentary  genius  add  greatly  to 
our  governmental  knowledge  and  lend 
much  to  our  adherence  to  the  parliamen- 
tary rules  in  the  Senate  and  our  dignity 
and  esteem  among  the  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions of  mankind. 

Some  States  over  the  years  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
men  whom  they  send  to  the  Senate  than 
have  other  States. 

Georgia  is  one  of  the  States  that  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  men  whom  they  have  sent  to  the 
Senate  over  the  years.  Georgia  has 
selected  her  Senators  with  great  care  and 
has  sent  to  the  Senate  men  who  first  won 
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distinction  in  other  offices  before  being 
entrusted  with  the  senatorial  toga. 

Georgia  is  one  of  the  great  States.  It 
has  kept  a  powerful  senatorial  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  for  many  years, 
having  elected  Senators  with  capabilities 
above  the  level  of  Senators  from  other 
'"tatcs. 

"  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Union, 
Georgia  has  sent  to  the  Senate  such  great 
Senators  as  George  Walton,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Thomas  W.  Cobb,  Robert 
Toombs.  Benjamin  Hill,  John  B.  Gordon, 
Joseph  Brown,  Walter  F.  George,  and 
RicH.\RD  B.  Russell. 

Senator  George  was  here  35  years  to 
earn  his  great  reputation.  Dick  Russell 
has  been  here  32  years. 

Senator  Russell  has  a  host  of  friends 
in  my  State  and  many  cousins  in  Texas. 
Among  the  10.5  million  people  of  my 
State,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  millions 
who  rejoice  with  me  in  knowing  that  he 
is  in  such  good  health. 

We  welcome  you  back. 

Mr.  TALMAEKjE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton!  . 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  welcoming  back  the 
Senators'  Senator,  Dick  Russell,  of 
Georgia.  I  am  glad  to  see  him  return 
to  us  and  bring  with  him  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  procedure  to  this 
body. 

It  seems  to  me  significant  that  his  re- 
turn comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  in- 
volved in  several  crises  aroimd  the  world, 
of  which  he  has  particular  knowledge 
in  this  field. 

In  1954,  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, after  the  fall  of  Dienbien- 
phu.  Congress  was  not  in  session.  I  was 
serving  in  the  administration.  I  called 
him  and  asked  if  I  could  see  him.  In 
his  thoughtful  way  he  said.  "It  is  hard 
to  get  to  Winder,  but  I  will  be  in  Atlanta." 

I  had  a  pleasant  luncheon  w-ith  him. 
I  told  him  what  the  decision  was.  This 
was  more  by  way  of  information  rather 
than  consultation  as  to  what  we  would 
do  in  that  part  of  southeast  Asia.  I  out- 
lined what  President  E'senhower  had 
embarked  upon,  or  had  decided  to  em- 
bark upon.  He  said.  "We  commit  the 
flag,  and  I  will  support  the  flag,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  a  long,  drawn  out  affair, 
costly  in  both  blood  and  treasure." 

How  right  he  was. 

How  glad  I  am  that  he  is  back  at  this 
time  when  we  are  about  to  face  up  to 
some  very  diflScult  decisions.  I  know 
the  American  people  are  happy  in  hav- 
ing him  back.  I  am  glad  he  looks  so  well. 
I  look  forward  to  serving  with  him  on 
many  important  duties. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  welcoming  back  the 
country's  greatest  Senator,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  Many 
eloquent  words  have  been  spoken  de- 
scribing Senator  Russell.  I  associate 
myself  with  those  words. 

Our  Nation  is  great  because  of  the 
Good  Lord's  permitting  Dick  Russell  to 
walk  in  our  pathways. 


I  am  certain  the  people  of  Hawaii  join 
me  in  welcoming  Senator  Russell. 

To  you.  my  chairman,  aloha. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible]. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  as- 
.sociate  myself  with  the  warm  welcome 
that  is  being  extended  to  a  very  close 
and  dear  friend  of  mine,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  Dick  Russell.  It  is 
really  great  to  have  him  back  with  us. 
Senators  express  the  deep  warmth  and 
feeling  that  we  all  have  for  this  great 
man  from  Georgia. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  now, 
that  I  was  delighted  to  join  with  the 
ranks  of  those  who  thought  he  had  the 
qualifications,  character,  and  ability  to 
serve  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  delighted  to  support  him  in  that 
cause  for  the  presidency. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  a 
Senators'  Senator.  It  is  good  to  have 
vou  back  with  us  again. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado TMv.  AllottI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  when  any 
.single  person  or  individual  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  missed  as  much  as  has  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. My  own  personal  admiration  for 
him  has  been  unbounded  for  many 
years,  not  alone  because  he  is  the  best 
parliamentarian  in  the  Senate,  not  alone 
because  he  is  a  man  of  extreme  wisdom 
and  erudition,  not  alone  because  he 
leads  his  committee  with  diligence  and 
real  ability,  but  because  he  has  a  quality 
for  which  I  have  praised  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate;  namely,  his  great 
courage.  When  he  believes  in  something, 
he  is  not  unwilling  to  espouse  it  with 
everything  he  has. 

Dick,  we  welcome  you  back. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
jaeld  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass  I. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  every 
Senator  who  has  spoken  in  expressing 
our  joy  at  having  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  back.  He  looks  fit,  healthy,  and 
hearty.  Being  a  neighbor  of  his  from  a 
neighboring  State,  I  am  glad  to  see  him 
back  in  the  Senate  and  looking  so  fit. 

He  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  Senate  for,  lo,  these  many  years.  I 
am  one  of  his  great  admirei-s.  I  have 
followed  and  studied  his  work  for  many 
years.  He  is  not  only  a  great  leader  of 
the  Senate  but  a  great  parliamentarian. 
He  has  been  missed.  We  are  certainly 
happy  to  v/elcome  him  back. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Russell]. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  we  in  South  Carolina  love  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  for  the 
sterling  character  which  he  has  mani- 
fested both  in  his  public  and  in  his  pri- 
vate life.  We  also  respect  him  for  the 
judgment  and  leadership  he  has  given 
all  of  us  in  the  South.  While  he  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  we  in 
South  Carolina  claim  him  as  one  of  our 
own,  for  he  lives  next  door  to  us;  and 
he  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  leader- 


ship   in    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States. 

We  delight  in  seeing  him  come  here  fit 
and  hearty  and  ready  for  the  tasks  that 
are  before  us.  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity of  sharing  a  common  name  and  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him  under  his 
tanner,  and  to  support  the  leadership 
he  gives  to  the  cause  of  the  South. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
probably  does  not  march  under  his  ban- 
ner always,  I  wish  to  join  other  Senators 
in  expressing  a  very  warm  welcome  back 
to  Senator  Russell.  I  would  suspect 
that,  under  truth  serum,  I  would  not 
have  said  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  back  and  hope  he 
will  observe  the  doctor's  advice  and  obey 
his  admonition. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  past  few  months  I  have  missed 
my  long  association  in  the  Committees 
of  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
He  and  I  have  worked  together  for  18 
years  and  I  know  how  deep  is  his  knowl- 
edge of  our  military  affairs  and  how  hard 
he  has  worked  to  build  up  ovu-  strength 
to  insure  our  security.  I  am  mighty 
happy  to  see  him  back  on  the  job  and 
am  pleased  to  see  how  well  he  looks.  It 
will  be  a  great  help  to  all  of  us  who  are 
on  his  committees. 

Our  country  will  benefit  by  his  return 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  be  foremost  among  those  who 
today  welcome  Dick  Russell  back  to  his 
accustomed  place  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  welcome  his  return  with  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  divine  providence  for  hi^ 
recovery  from  a  siege  of  serious  Ulness. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  32  years 
ago.  Senator  Russell  was  one  of  the  first 
to  greet  me.  He  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office  2  months  before. 

Since  that  time  we  have  been  col- 
leagues in  our  work,  in  our  beliefs,  and 
in  our  hopes.  I  have  missed  him,  for  to 
me  our  association  has  been  an  inspiring 
friendship. 

Friends  usually  fall  into  two  groups: 
First,  there  are  those  for  whom  friend- 
ship originated  in  gratitude,  and.  then 
there  are  those  for  whom  friendship  is 
a  matter  of  great  esteem. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  when  friend- 
ship develops  from  this  combination  of 
gratitude  and  esteem.  I  am  grateful  to 
Dick  Russell  for  what  he  has  taught 
me,  and  I  admire  him  as  a  teacher. 

He  is  a  master  of  intellect  and  circum- 
stance from  whom  so  many  can  learn 
so  much.  The  Nation  and  the  Senate 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  beneficiaries 
of  the  restoration  of  his  health  and  vigor. 

As  an  authority  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Senator  Russell 
has  no  peer.  He  is  a  man  dedicated  to 
the  fundamentals  on  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  and  on  which  it  depends 
for  sound  progress. 
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He  is  a  man  of  philosophical  power 
who  is  sincere  in  thought,  word,  and 
principle.  He  is  a  stronghold  of  mod- 
erate ideas. 

Dick  Russell  is  a  friend  when  we  are 
in  trouble;  he  is  our  companion  in  neces- 
sary vigils;  and  he  echoes  a  lifetime  to 
duty  and  affection. 

We  never  find  him  far  from  the  reali- 
ties of  life;  and  he  has  the  enviable  fac- 
ulty of  producing,  accumulating,  and 
analyzing  knowledge. 

When  he  lays  hold  of  a  problem,  he 
does  it  with  the  capacity  of  keen  intellect, 
an  ability  for  searching  investigation,  and 
a  gift  of  sound  judgment. 

He  works  thoroughly,  without  pause  or 
hurry.  He  is  adept  at  disengaging  essen- 
tials from  detail.  He  is  skillful  in  cutting 
the  knots  out  of  tangled  issues. 

He  is  accomplished  in  the  art  of  turn- 
ing losses  into  lessons.  He  knows  how 
to  be  ready  for  opportunity,  and  how  to 
strike  straight — at  the  right  time  and  the 
right  place. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee;  and  I 
have  the  honor  of  joining  other  south- 
em  Senators  in  making  him  our  leader. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve,  for 
years,  with  and  under  him  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  there  a  man  with  his  love 
for  exact  knowledge  and  his  capacity  for 
vast  horizons. 

For  the  South,  Dick  Russell  rises 
above  the  whirlpool  of  political  change 
to  discriminate  betv.'een  changes  which 
rob  the  Nation  of  more  than  they  give. 

We  are  fortunate  that  life  seeks  its 
own  continuance:  that  it  tends  to  repair 
itself;  and  that  it  reestablishes  us  in  the 
conditions  of  health. 

Health  is  the  first  of  all  liberties.  It 
brings  hope  back  to  our  hearts.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  restoration  of  Dick  Rus- 
sell's health  and  his  presence  in  the 
Senate  again  is  welcomed,  indeed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if  one 
looks  in  the  Congressional  DirectoiT  to 
find  out  some  details  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Georgia's  senior  Senator,  he 
will  be  disappointed.  For  in  that  vol'ime 
of  biography  and  factual  information,  he 
is  listed  only  as  "Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
sell. Democrat  of  Winder.  Ga." 

But  Senator  Russell  was  probably 
wise  in  listing  himself  so  modestly.  For 
it  would  take  so  many  words  to  outline 
his  distingiiished  career,  so  many  adjec- 
tives to  describe  his  contributions  to  the 
Senate  and  to  our  country,  that  the 
reader  might  be  overcome. 

I  am  honored  to  join  other  Senators  in 
saluting  Senator  Russ::ll — outstanding 
public  ser\'ant  and  great  human  being. 
Welcome  home.  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  of  sening  with  Senator 
Russell  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  1953  and  1954  and  learned  at  first- 
hand of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
defense  system  of  our  country  and  his 
forceful  leadership  and  determination 
that  the  security  of  our  country  shall  be 


protected  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice. 
Last  year  I  served  with  him  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  to  investigate  the  as- 
sassination of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  again  recognized  the  strength  and 
clarity  of  his  mind  and  his  devotion  to 
duty. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  welcoming 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Richat^d  Russell 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  to  de- 
fine the  term  "a  Senator's  Senator"  is 
an  assignment  that  has  defied  the  pen 
of  most  of  the  Washington  editorial 
^Titers.  It  is  a  term  reserved  for  that 
select  few  who  have  achieved  lasting  ac- 
complishment and  fame  in  this  body. 

From  my  experience  in  this  Chamber, 
no  Senator  deserves  the  title  more  than 
that  giant  from  the  great  State  of  Geor- 
gia, Richard  Russell. 

His  leadership  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
sit.  has,  in  my  opinion,  immeasurably 
strengthened  the  security  of  this  country, 
and  his  counsel  on  leading  issues  of  the 
day  has  long  brought  clarity  and  reason- 
ableness to  difficult  situations. 

This  is  why  I  am  extremely  happy  to- 
day to  join  with  Senator  Russell's  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  him  back  to  the 
Senate  on  the  joyftil  occasion  of  his  re- 
covery from  a  recent  serious  illness. 

Senator  Russell  has  had  virtually 
every  honor  that  can  come  to  a  citizen 
and  he  has  achieved  a  place  in  history 
of  which  few  men  can  boast.  He  is  in- 
deed a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime  and  I 
look  forward  to  serving  with  him  for 
many  more  years,  for  he  has  enriched 
this  body  and  his  colleagues  by  his  pres- 
ence here. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
warmth  of  Senators  in  welcoming  back 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  repre- 
sents a  clear  demonstration  of  the  love, 
affection,  and  confidence  that  we  have 
in  my  distinguished  colleague.  The  Sen- 
ate is  a  better  body  because  he  is  with 
as.  I  believe  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  safer  because  of  his  being  back 
in  this  body  and  rendering  advice  from 
day  to  day  from  time  to  time  on  problems 
that  confront  Congress  and  the  country. 

It  is  a  particular  honor  for  me  to  wel- 
come him  back,  because  we  both  repre- 
sent the  same  State.  I  know  how  sorely 
his  advice  and  aid  and  leadership  have 
been  missed  not  only  by  my  State,  but  by 
the  country  as  well. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, protocol  and  common  decency  de- 
mand that  I  undertake  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  humility  for  the  gen- 
erous remarks  which  my  colleagues  have 
made  about  me  today. 

My  first  disposition  was  to  refrain 
from  saying  anything  because  I  was  so 
deeply  touched  by  these  laudatory  state- 
ments, but  that  would  have  certainly  re- 
flected on  the  Senate  if  any  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  served  for  more  than 
30  years  ever  found  himself  unable  to 
speak  no  matter  what  the  circumstances 
or  conditions. 

But  I  am  deeply  touched,  and  I  feel 
very  humble  to  have  so  many  of  those 
whose  good  opinions  I  value  so  highly 


pay  these  overly  generous  tributes  to  me 
today. 

I  leave  it  to  my  colleagues  as  to  how 
much  of  a  loss  the  Senate  suffered  dur- 
ing my  absence,  but  it  certainly  was  a 
great  loss  to  me  not  to  have  been  here. 
I  know  about  that  personally,  i  have 
some  doubt  about  the  other  contention. 

In  my  opinion,  no  greater  honor  can 
come  to  any  man  than  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
times  when  the  Senate  loses  stature,  and 
there  are  times  when  it  regains  its  posi- 
tion in  our  scheme  of  government. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  those  who  has 
great  faith  in  the  Senate,  even  though  its 
actions  sometimes  shake  my  confidence 
in  its  good  judgment. 

The  Senate  is  a  great  body.  It  is  com- 
posed of  great  men  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  people  of  the  50  sovereipi 
States  of  this  Union  to  represent  them 
in  Washington.  Senators  have  responsi- 
bilities which  are  greater  than  those 
borne  by  any  other  parliamentarians  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried,  to  the  limit 
of  my  ability,  during  the  period  that  I 
have  l>een  a  Member  of  this  body,  to 
measure  up  to  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  failed  in  some 
respects,  because  the  Senate  has  great 
traditions  and  high  ideals. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  feared  I  might 
not  return  to  finish  out  this  Congress. 
The  fact  that  I  am  here  today  is  due  to 
the  dedication  and  the  skill  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Leonard  D.  Heaton,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  and  his  devoted  and  loyal 
medical  staff — and  the  nurses  and  corps- 
men  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital — who  can 
bring  a  man  back  from  the  "other  shore" 
if  they  can  get  their  hands  on  him  be- 
fore  he  is  cold. 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  all  these  fine 
people,  but  my  staff  invited  them  to  come, 
and  they  are  now  in  the  galleries.  Let 
me  tell  the  Senate  that  these  dedicated 
men  and  women  constitute  the  greatest 
medical  team  with  which  I  have  ever 
come  in  contact.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  endeavor,  to  the 
limit  of  my  ability,  to  measuz-e  up  to  my 
responsibilities  in  this  body.  I  shall  try, 
though  I  know  I  cannot  succeed,  to  earn 
the  very  great  praise  and  high  tributes 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  me  today. 

But,  whether  I  can  in  any  measure  de- 
serve them  in  the  days  to  come.  I  shall 
forever  treasure  as  priceless  jewels  the 
very  kind  words  which  have  been  spoken 
by  my  colleagues  in  this  body.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  242) . 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President. 

as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
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Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  March  1965. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ffderal  Stockpile  Inventories,  March  1965 
introduction 

This  is  the  64th  In  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories.  It 
Is  for  the  month  of  March  1965. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 


in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Defense,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventories 
covered  In  this  report,  as  of  March  1,  1965, 
totaled  $13,052,653,269  and  as  of  March  31, 
1965,  they  totaled  $12,890,137,489,  a  net  de- 
crease of  $162,515,780  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Im- 
possible to  summarize  the  quantities  of 
commodities  and  materials  which  are  shown 
In  tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  summarized  by  major  category, 
as  follows: 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  category 

Hesinning 

of  montii. 

Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of  month, 
Mar.  31,  1965 

Net  chanee 
during  month 

Strateffic  and  critical  materials: 

N'lUionivI  stockpile  i — -- 

npfnnsc  I'rfwliirt ion  Act                                -    ...... ...... 

$5,521,145,800 
1,414.482.900 
1,400.563.510 

$5, 494, 228, 600 
1,404.230.000 
1,403.425.507 

-$26,917,200 
-10,252,900 

Ciiniiloinpiitiil — l>art6r                                       .....-_. .._...-- 

+2.861.997 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials  » 

8.336,192.210 

8.301,884,107 

-34.308,103 

Agricultural  coinmoilities: 

T>r\oo  <!itnnrtrt  invciiforv                                                    -. . -- 

4,294.069.340 
•Vi.  062. 977 

4,162.466,544 
55.530.922 

-131.602,796 

TnT*prttnrv  tmnsfcrrrrl  from  imtional  stocknilc  ^  .  .._...-. 

-532,  055 

Totiil,  apricnltural  commodities  • 

4. 3,')0.  132.317 

4,217,997,466 

-132.134,851 

Civil  defcii.sc  supplies  and  equipment: 

Pivii  licfi'iisc  siockiiilc   DcDurlment  of  Defense 

11,857,563 
200.708.260 

11.855,983 
200,784,735 

-1.680 

Civil  defense    mcdicnl  stockpile,    l^partiuent  of  Health, 
Filiii>:ition  and  Welfare                      

+76,475 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

212,565.823 

212.640,718 

+74.895 

Machine  tools: 

45,300 
88.939,100 

45,300 
89,213,100 

+274,000 

Total,  machine  tools - -- 

88, 984, 400 

89,258,400 

+274,000 

Helium - - 

64.778,519 

68.356.798 

+3. 578. 279 

Total,  all  inventories - - 

13,052,653,269 

12,890,137,489 

-162,515,780 

>  Cotton  inventorv  valued  at  $128,409,100  \vittidra\vn  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  "for  disposal,  jjursuant  to  Public  haw  87-548,  during  August  1962. 


Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  summa- 


rized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 


month.  Net  change  flg^ures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  valvie  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  locations, 
together  with  certain  packaging,  processing, 
upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  carried  In  agen- 
cy inventory  accoxints.  Quantities  are  stated 
in  the  designated  stockpile  unit  of  measvire. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  11333,  includes  program  descriptions 
and  statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each 
stockpile  inventory  within  the  major  cate- 
gories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  In  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  (all  grades) ,  March  1965  (showing 
by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and 
excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  In  terms 
of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month). 

Table  2:  Agricultiu^al  commodities  inven- 
tories, March  1965  (showing  by  commodity 
net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories,  March  1965  (showing  by 
item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories,  March 
1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity) . 

Table  5:  Helium  inventories,  March  1965 
(showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

New  stockpile  objectives 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Table  1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new  ob- 
jectives established  between  May  1963  and 
April  19S4,  based  on  essential  needs  in  the 
event  of  a  conventional  war  emergency. 

Appendix  B,  beginning  on  page  11334,  con- 
tains excerpts  from  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning statements  setting  forth  the  new  policy 
and  current  studies  with  respect  to  objec- 
tives for  strategic  and  critical  materials  re- 
quired for  conventional  war  emergency  and 
nuclear  war  emergency. 


T.-iBLE  1. — Straie'qic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  March  1965  {showing,  by  commodity,  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month. 
Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31.  1965 

Net  change  ' 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Aluminum,  metal: 

National  stockpile - 

Defense  Production  Act 

$487,  C80, 600 
400, 267, 600 

$487, 680, 600 
396,576.200 

-$3,'69i,"466" 

Short  ton 

do - 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do -- 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do - 

1.128.988 
793.906 

1,128,988 
786, 616 

-7,290 

Total 

887,948,200 

884.256,800 

-3, 691, 400 

1,922.894 

1,915.604 

-7,290 

450,000 

1.465,604 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

Supplemental— barter --- 

15,717,600 

15,717.600 

60,905 

60,905 

(=) 

60,905 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude: 

National  stockpile - 

SuDnlcniental — barter 

21,735,100 

22,747.400 

21.735.100 
22.747,400 

200.093 

178.266 

200,093 
178,266 

Total 

44. 482, 600 

44,482,500 

378.359 

378, 359 

160,000 

21S,359 

Antimony: 

19,6.^5,200 
13, 560. 500 

19. 425, 100 
13, 550, 500 

-230, 100 

29.096 
22,704 

28,773 
22,704 

-323 

National  stockpile 

Supplemen  till— barter 

Total 

33,205,700 

32,975,600 

-230,100 

51,800 

51.477 

-323 

25.500 

25,977 

Asbestos,  amosite: 
Nationtil  <;tnrknll(> 

2,637,600 
10, 084, 168 

2.637.600 
10,170,698 

+86,530" 

11,705 
40.217 

11,706 
40,467 



Supplemental— barter 

+250 

Total 

12,721,768 

12,808.298 

+86,630 

61.922 

62,172 

+250 

40,000 

12.172 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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He  is  a  man  of  philosophical  power 
who  is  sincere  in  thouqht.  word,  and 
principle.  He  is  a  stronghold  of  mod- 
erate ideas. 

Dick  Russell  is  a  friend  when  we  are 
in  trouble:  he  is  our  companion  in  neces- 
sary* vigils;  and  he  echoes  a  lifetime  to 
duty  and  affection. 

We  never  find  him  far  from  the  reali- 
ties of  life;  and  he  has  the  enviable  fac- 
ulty of  producing,  accumulating,  and 
analyzing  knowledge. 

When  he  lays  hold  of  a  problem,  he 
does  it  with  the  capacity  of  keen  intellect, 
an  ability  for  searching  investigation,  and 
a  gift  of  sound  judgment. 

He  works  thoroughly,  without  pause  or 
hurr>'.  He  is  adept  at  disengaging  essen- 
tials from  detail.  He  is  skillful  in  cutting 
the  knots  out  of  tangled  issues. 

He  is  accomplished  in  the  art  of  turn- 
ing losses  into  lessons.  He  knows  how 
to  be  ready  for  opportunity,  and  how  to 
strike  straight — at  the  right  time  and  the 
right  place. 

He  is  chainnan  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  ^Appropriations  Committee;  and  I 
have  the  honor  of  joining  other  south- 
em  Senators  in  making  him  our  leader. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve,  for 
years,  with  and  under  him  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  there  a  man  with  his  love 
for  exact  knowledge  and  his  capacity  for 
vast  horizons. 

For  the  South,  Dick  Russell  rises 
above  the  whirlpool  of  political  change 
to  discriminate  betv.-een  changes  which 
rob  the  Nation  of  more  than  they  give. 

We  are  fortunate  that  life  seeks  its 
own  continuance;  that  it  tends  to  repair 
itself;  and  that  it  reestablishes  us  in  the 
conditions  of  health. 

Health  is  the  first  of  all  liberties.  It 
brings  hope  back  to  our  hearts.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  restoration  of  Dick  Rus- 
sell's health  and  his  presence  in  the 
Senate  again  is  welcomed,  indeed. 

Mr.  TAL^IADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  S3nator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RICICOFP.  Mr.  President,  if  one 
looks  in  the  Congre.ssional  Directoi-y  to 
find  out  some  details  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Georgia's  senior  Senator,  he 
will  be  disappointed.  For  in  that  vol'ime 
of  biography  and  factual  information,  he 
Ls  listed  only  as  "Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
sell. Democrat  of  Winder.  Ga." 

But  Senator  Russell  was  probably 
wise  in  listing  himself  so  modestly.  For 
it  would  take  so  many  words  to  outline 
his  distinguished  career,  so  many  adjec- 
tives to  describe  his  contributions  to  the 
Senate  and  to  our  country,  that  the 
reader  might  be  overcome. 

I  am  honored  to  join  other  Senators  in 
saluting  Senator  Ru£sr:LL — outstanding 
public  servant  and  great  human  being. 
Welcome  home,  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  Senator 
Russell  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  1953  and  1954  and  learned  at  first- 
hand of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
defense  system  of  our  country  and  his 
forceful  leadership  and  determination 
that  the  security  of  our  country  shall  be 


protected  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice. 
Last  year  I  served  with  him  on  the  Presi- 
dcnts  Commission  to  investigate  the  as- 
sassination of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  again  recognized  the  strength  and 
clarity  of  his  mind  and  his  devotion  to 
duty. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  welcoming 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Richard  Russell 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  to  de- 
fine the  term  "a  Senators  Senator"  is 
an  assignment  that  has  defied  the  pen 
of  most  of  the  Washington  editorial 
WTiters.  It  is  a  term  reserved  for  that 
select  few  who  have  achieved  lasting  ac- 
complishment and  fame  in  this  body. 

From  my  experience  in  this  Chamber, 
no  Senator  deserves  the  title  more  than 
that  giant  from  the  great  State  of  Geor- 
gia. Richard  Russell. 

His  leadership  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
sit.  has,  in  my  opinion,  immeasurably 
strengthened  the  security  of  this  country, 
and  his  counsel  on  leading  issues  of  the 
day  has  long  brought  clarity  and  reason- 
ableness to  difficult  situations. 

This  is  why  I  am  extremely  happy  to- 
day to  join  with  Senator  Russell's  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  him  back  to  the 
Senate  on  the  joyful  occasion  of  his  re-- 
covery  from  a  recent  serious  illness. 

Senator  Russell  has  had  virtually 
every  honor  that  can  come  to  a  citizen 
and  he  has  achieved  a  place  in  history 
of  which  few  men  can  boast.  He  is  in- 
deed a  legend  in  hiS  own  lifetime  and  I 
look  forward  to  sei'ving  with  him  for 
many  more  years,  for  he  has  enriched 
this  body  and  his  colleagues  by  his  pres- 
ence here. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
warmth  of  Senators  in  welcoming  back 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  repre- 
sents a  clear  demonstration  of  the  love, 
affection,  and  confidence  that  we  have 
in  my  distinguished  colleague.  The  Sen- 
ate is  a  better  body  because  he  is  with 
us.  I  believe  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  safer  because  of  his  being  back 
in  this  body  and  rendering  advice  from 
day  to  day  from  time  to  time  on  problems 
that  confront  Congress  and  the  country. 

It  is  a  particular  honor  for  me  to  wel- 
come him  back,  because  we  both  repre- 
sent the  same  State.  I  know  how  sorely 
his  advice  and  aid  and  leadership  have 
been  missed  not  only  by  my  State,  but  by 
the  country  as  well. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, protocol  and  common  decency  de- 
mand that  I  undertake  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  humility  for  the  gen- 
erous remarks  which  my  colleagues  have 
made  about  me  today. 

My  first  disposition  was  to  refrain 
from  saying  anything  because  I  was  so 
deeply  touched  by  these  laudatory  state- 
ments, but  that  would  have  certainly  re- 
flected on  the  Senate  if  any  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  served  for  more  than 
30  years  ever  found  himself  unable  to 
speak  no  matter  what  the  circumstances 
or  conditions. 

But  I  am  deeply  touched,  and  I  feel 
very  htimble  to  have  so  many  of  those 
whose  good  opinions  I  value  so  highly 


pay  these  overly  generous  tributes  to  me 
today. 

I  leave  it  to  my  colleagues  as  to  how 
much  of  a  loss  the  Senate  suffered  dur- 
ing my  absence,  but  it  certainly  was  a 
great  loss  to  me  not  to  have  been  here, 
I  know  about  that  personally.  I  have 
some  doubt  about  the  other  contention. 

In  my  opinion,  no  greater  honor  can 
come  to  any  man  than  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
times  when  the  Senate  loses  stature,  and 
there  are  times  when  it  regains  its  posi- 
tion  in  our  scheme  of  government. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  thase  who  has 
great  faith  in  the  Senate,  even  though  its 
actions  sometimes  shake  my  confidence 
in  its  good  judgment. 

The  Senate  is  a  great  body.  It  is  com- 
posed of  great  men  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  people  of  the  50  sovereign 
States  of  this  Union  to  represent  them 
in  Washington.  Senators  have  responsi- 
bilities which  are  greater  than  those 
borne  by  any  other  parliamentarians  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  tried,  to  the  limit 
of  my  ability,  during  the  period  that  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  to 
measure  up  to  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  failed  in  some 
respects,  because  the  Senate  has  great 
traditions  and  high  ideals. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  feared  I  might 
not  return  to  finish  out  this  Congress. 
The  fact  that  I  am  here  today  is  due  to 
the  dedication  and  the  skill  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Leonard  D.  Heaton,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  and  his  devoted  and  loyal 
medical  staff — and  the  nurses  and  corps- 
men  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital— who  can 
bring  a  man  back  from  the  "other  shore" 
if  they  can  get  their  hands  on  him  be- 
fore he  is  cold. 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  all  these  fine 
people,  but  my  staflf  invited  them  to  come, 
and  they  are  now  in  the  galleries.  Let 
me  tell  the  Senate  that  these  dedicated 
men  and  women  constitute  the  greatest 
medical  team'^-ith  which  I  have  ever 
come  in  contact.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  endeavor,  to  the 
limit  of  my  ability,  to  measure  up  to  my 
responsibilities  in  this  body.  I  shall  try, 
though  I  know  I  cannot  succeed,  to  earn 
the  very  great  praise  and  high  tributes 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  me  today. 

But.  whether  I  can  in  any  measure  de- 
serve them  in  the  days  to  come,  I  shall 
forever  treasure  as  priceless  jewels  the 
very  kind  words  which  have  been  spoken 
by  my  colleagues  in  this  body.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Comnilttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  242) . 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 

as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
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Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  March  1965. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Ffder.^l  Stockpile  Inventorie.s,  March  1965 
introduction 

This  is  the  64th  In  a  series  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It 
Is  for  the  month  of  March  1965. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities 


in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Defense,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  March  1,  1965, 
totaled  $13,052,653,269  and  as  of  March  81. 
1965,  they  totaled  $12,890,137,489,  a  net  de- 
crease of  $162,515,780  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Im- 
possible to  summarize  the  quantities  of 
commodities  and  materials  which  are  shown 
in  tables  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  5,  but  the  cost  value 
figures  are  summarized  by  major  category, 
as  follows: 


Stimmary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  hy  major  category 

Major  category 

Bepianing 

of  month. 

Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of  month, 
.Mar.  31,  1965 

Net  chance 
during  month 

?trateeic  an<t  critical  materials: 

N'alioiiiil  stock piU'  ' 

$5,521,14.^800 
1,414,482.900 
l,400.5t)3.510 

$5,494,228,600         -$26,917,200 
1,404.230.000           -10,252,900 

1,403,425.507             +2.861.997 

Tot:U.  stratCRic  and  critical  materials  '.. - 

8.336,192,210 

8.301,884,107           -34,308,103 

.\gricilltiiral  coinmoi lilies: 

Pripp  mir>t^f)rt  inveiitorv                            -         -     

4,294.069.340 
."id.  062. 977 

4 , 1 02, 466, 544         -131. 602, 796 

55.530.922                 -532,055 

Total,  asricultural  commoditie.s  ' - 

4,350.132.317 

4,217,997,466         -132,134,851 

Civil  iR'feiisP  siii)i)lies  ami  cquipinent: 

Civil  defense  stockpile    Departinent  of  Defense 

Civil  defense    medicni   stockpile,    Dopartaient  of  Health, 
Kdueation,  and  Welfare - -- -- 

1 1,857, 5<i3 
200,708.260 

11,855,983 
200,784,735 

-1.680 
+76,475 

212,565.823 

212.640,718 

+74. 895 

Machine  tools: 

Defense  I'rodiiction  Act - 

National  Indu.slriai  Uescrve  Act - 

4.5,300 
88,939,100 

45,300 
89,213,100 

+274.000 

Total,  machine  tools - - 

88,984,400 

89, 258, 400 

+274,000 

Helium.... - 

64, 778, 519 

68. 356. 798 

+3, 578, 279 

Total,  all  inventories 

13,052,653,269 

12,890,137.489 

-162,515.780 

'Cotton  inventory  valued  at  $128,409,100  witli<lravvn  from  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corponition  'for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Pulilic  l,a\v  87-548,  during  .\ugust  1962. 

Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each     rized  above,  In  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  summa-     value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 


month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  locations, 
together  with  certain  j>ackaglng,  processing, 
upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  carried  In  agen- 
cy inventory  accounts.  Quantities  are  stated 
In  the  designated  stockpile  unit  of  measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  11333.  includes  program  descriptions 
and  statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each 
stockpile  inventory  within  the  major  cate- 
gories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  In  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades) ,  March  1965  (showing 
by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and 
excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms 
of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month). 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories, March  1965  (showing  by  commodity 
net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories,  March  1965  (showing  by 
item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  Inventories,  March 
1965  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity). 

Table  5:  Helium  inventories,  March  1965 
(showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

New  stockpile  objectives 
The  OflEce  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  stockpile  objec- 
tives for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Table  1  of  this  report  reflects  the  new  ob- 
jectives established  between  May  1963  and 
April  1964.  based  on  essential  needs  In  the 
event  of  a  conventional  war  emergency. 

Appendix  B,  beginning  on  page  11334,  con- 
tains excerpts  from  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning statements  setting  forth  the  new  policy 
and  current  studies  with  respect  to  objec- 
tives for  strategic  and  critical  materials  re- 
quired for  conventional  war  emergency  and 
nuclear  war  emergency. 


Tablk  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  March  1965  {showing,  by  commodity,  net  changes  during  the  month  in 
terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1. 1965 

End  of 

month, 

Mar.  31. 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31.  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
st,or.kpile 
objective 

Aluminum,  metal: 

National  stockpile 

$487,680,600 
400,267,600 

$487,680,600 
396,576,200 

'-$3,"69i,"406' 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1,128,988 
793,906 

1,128,988 
786,616 

-7.290 

Defense  Production  Act 

Total 

887,948,200 

884,256,800 

-3, 691, 400 

1,922,894 

1,915,604 

-7.290 

450,000 

1,465,604 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

SupplcmcntiU— barter 

15,717,600 

15,717,600 

50,905 

50.905 

. 

(=) 

50,905 

Aluminmn  oxide,  fused,  crude: 

National  stockpile .- 

Supplemental— barter 

21,735,100 
22,747,400 

■ 

21, 735, 100 
22,747,400 

200,093 
178,266 

200,093 
178, 2ti6 

Total 

44,482,500 

44,482,500 

378,359 

378, 359 

160,000 

218,359 

Antimony: 

National  stockpile 

19, 655, 200 
13, 550, 500 

19. 425, 100 
13. 660, 500 

-230, 100 

29,096 
22,704 

28, 773 
22,704 

-323 

=-r' 

SupplementiU— barter 

Total 

33,205,700 

32,975,600 

-230, 100 

51,800 

51,477 

-323 

25,500 

25,977 

Asbestos,  amosite: 
National  stocknlle 

2,637,600 
10,084,168 

2,637,600 
10,170,698 

+86,530" 

11,705 
40,217 

11,705 
40,467 

Supplemental— barter 

+250 

Total 

12,721,768 

12,808,298 

+86,530 

61,922 

82,172 

+250 

40,000 

12, 172 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
CXI 716 
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T.vBLE  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades).  March  1965  (shcncing,  by  cnvimodity,  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Con, 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning           End  of 
of  month,           month. 
Mar.  1.  1965     Mnr.  31,  1965 

1 
Net  change 
during        ! 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1.  1965 

End  of          Net  change 
month,             during 
Mar.  31.  1965         month 

Stockpile      Excess  over 
objective '       stockpile 
objective 

Asbestos,  chrysotilo: 

$.3,356,200         $3,3,'i6,200 
2, 102. 600           2, 102. 600 
4.990.054           4,990,054 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lone  dry  ton.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lone  calcined 

6,224 
2.348 
7,576 

6,2-24 
2,348 
7.576 

Defense  Pro<iuction  .\ct 

Supplemental— barter 

Total -. 

'.'.'." .'".'.'.'.. 

10,448.854 

10,448.854 

16,148 

16. 148 

13.700 

2.448 

Asbestos,  crocidolite: 

702.100 
10  777  W 

702.100 
11   nOQ  541 

'+«23i"279" 

1..567 
41,588 

1.557 
42,235 

Supplemental— barter j 

+747 

Total - - 

11.480,062  1       11,711.341  1        +231.279 

43,155 

43.902 

+T47 

(») 

43,9(e 

Baatlte.  metal  prnde.  Tamica  type: 

National  stockpile  

1.3.92,\000          13. 92%  000 
IS,  168.  nno  1       18. 168. 000 
95, 646, 124         96, 194. 152 



879.740 
1,370,077 
6.217,796 

879.740 
1,370,077 
6,  261, '2-27 

i 

'+548.028" 

SfiT*'nlpmPTit!'il — bfirtpr 

+43.431 

Total - 

127,739,124 

128,287,152 

+548.028 

8,467,613 

8.511,044 

+4.3, 431 

5.000,000 

3,5U.(H4 

Baaxit>>.  mptnl  ttvXc.  ^tirinaif  type: 

National  stockpile 

78.552.500         78,5.S2,500  ].. 

45.197.400  1      45,197,400 

4,962,706 

4, 962, 706 

1 
-t 

-V 

Supplemenfal — l>arter 

2, 927,  JiiO  i        2, 927, 2tiO  | 

Total - 

>  123.749.000  1     123,749.000  ! 

7,889.966 

1 
299.279  ; 

7.889,966 

-.-...- 

1         5,300.000 

2,589.9fi6 

Bauxitp.  re.l'actcrv  erade: 

11.347.800         11,347.800 

1 

299,-279 

173.a!0 

126,297 

ton. 

1 

Borvl: 

.Vational  stockpile  

Df>r»>nse  Production  .\ct 

Supplemental— barter _ 

1                          I 

1,768,400          9.768,400    

1,42.1.600  1          1.42.'i,tV10  ! - 

23.049,900  i      2:i,as.5.800              4-S.9Q0 

Short  ton 

.    ..io 

...do 

do 

do 

i 

Pound 

.    do 

..    do 

.    do 

23, 230  '             23,  xm 

2,  .142                     .'.  .i42 

12,J77                   I-',  .75 

•> 



Total 

34.243.900  [      34,249,800              +.1,900 

38,049  1             as.  047 

-2 

28.000 

10,  m: 

Beryllium  metal: 

Supplemental— barter 

18. 703.  .WO 

18, 703,  .500 

153 

163 

+- 

1 

1..--. 

(») 

1S3 

Bismuth: 

2. 674. -200 

52.  400 

.5.  536. 700 

2. 674. 300 

52.  400 

.5.536.700 

1.342.4frJ 

22.901 

2. 506.  493 

1,312,402 

2-2,  Mil 
2,  .106,  493 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total - 

8.263.400 

8.  26.3.  400  i 

3.871,796 

3, 871,  796 



3,600,000 

271.  W 

Cadmium: 

National  "stockpile  

15.148.200          l.S.  14S.200 
12.3-26.600          12.  S-*.  600 

...do 

do 

...do 

..  -do 

Sliort  ton 

..    do . 

...do 

Sliort  dry  ton. 
...  do . 

.    do 

.do 

..    do 

.    do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  dry  ton 

Pound 

do 

do 

7. 699.  481 
7.  44>l.  389 

7.t>99.4S1 
7.  44N.  389 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

27, 474. 800 

27,  474. 800 

15. 147, 870 

1.1.147.870 

5, 100, 000 

10.047.870 

Castor  oil: 

National  stockpile 

1 
44.830,800  1      44.619.800 

-211.000 

176,201914 

175.361.414 

-843,500 

22,000,000 

153,361.411 

CelPStire: 

1, 412. 300           1.  412. 300 
S85.635               9.^M73 

28,816 
20.968 

-29.017 
21.947 

+•201 
+979 

Supplemental — barter 

+49.  538 

Total 

2.297.93.'>  1         2.347.473 

+49.  .538 

49,784 

50,964 

+1,180 

10.300 

40.«64 

Chromite,  chemical  erade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

lo  tyoA  nnn 

i.->  OQO  nnn 

5.19,  452 
699.644 

5.19,  452 
609,644 

21.993.100  1       21.993.100 

Total - 

34. -281. 100 

34,281.100 

1.259,096 

1,259,090 

600.000 

6S9.0K 

Chromite,  metnllnrdcal  pade: 

2«4  .Vi.i  .VTO 

Tfu  fiTA  .vm 

3.  795. 291 

9»k.1.«46 

1.  .160.  749 

3,  795.  291 

9K\  646 

1.. 160.  749 

3.VS79.900          3.S.879.900 
237. 24.1.  892  1     >.'7.  2V).  892 

Supplementiil— barter 

+5.000 



Total.. 

WT    KDI     0Q*>            K07    ACM    ')(y>    i                    -i-*^    f)f)i\ 

6.341,686 

6.341.686 

2. 970. 000 

3.371.886 

Chromite.  refractory  erade: 

National  stockDiie                        

25.149.300  '       25.149.300 
5.039.000            ,1.039.000 

1.047. 199 
179.776 

1.047.159 
179. 775 

Supplemental— barter —  

Total 

30. 188. 300  !      30. 188. 300 

1.226.934 

1.226.934 

1.425.000  1         C) 

Cobalt:                                                          ;                         i 

National  stockpile 169.22R.5O0i     169. 22S.  ."iOO 

Defen!<e  Production  .\ct 1      52.075.300         ,W.n7,'5.300 

Supplemental— barter .,        2,169.000           2.169.000 

76.068.771 

25.066.651 

1.065.396 

76.068.771 

25. 066.  651 

1.065.398 

Total 

»*»  Aro  arv)  1    "w^  tro  win 

102. 200. 820 

102. 200. 820 

42. 000. 000 

60.200.831 

.    ■      ■      ^.^               —   II  ■ 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile  

Colemanit-: 

Supplcniental— l)arter 

Cohimbium 

National  stockpile  

Defense  Pro<iuction  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

1 

984.200 

984.200  1- 

6. 517. 421 

6.517.421 

(!)                 6.517._«1 

.|        2.636.400  I        2.636.400 

67,636 

67.636 

{') 

67. 6» 

34.845.500         24.849.400 

80.238.900         50.238.900 

799.100              799.100 

+3.900 

7.364.642 

7,966.341 

371:428 

7.361,887 

7,966.341 

371. 426 

^2.755 

::::::.::.* 

75.883.500         75.887.400 

+3.900 

-do 

1.1.702,409  i      15.699.654  '            -2.756 

1.176.000 

14.S2J.»< 
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Tablk  1.— Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  (all  grades),  March  1965  {showing,  by  commodity,  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Con. 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of 

month, 

Mar.  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Mar.  1. 1965 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile      Excess  over 
objective '       stockpile 
objective 

Copper: 

$524, 503, 100 

34. 749, 400 

8, 252, 100 

$524,  568, 100 

30.554,400 

8. 252. 100 

+$65,000 
-4.195,000 

Short  ton 

do 

1,008,474 
61,864 
12.382 

1,008,304 
54,214 
12,382 

-170 
-7.650 

Defense  Production  Act.. 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

Short  ton 

...do 

Piece 

Paraf- 

Supplemental — barter 

Total - - 

567,504.600 

563.374.600 

-4.130.000 

1,082,720 

1,074.900 

-7,820 

776.000 

299,900 

Cordage  filjers,  abaca: 

National  stockpile 

37, 034, 100 

37,034.700 

+600 

146, 933, 033 

146. 932.  241 

-792 

100.000,000 

46,932,241 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 

Natioii-al  stockpile 

41,8-2-2,000 

41,750.500 

-71,500 

309, 230, 337 

308, 700. 692 

-529, 745 

300, 000, 000         8, 700. 592 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile 

393, 100 

393. 100 

2,008 

2,008 

2.500 

(') 

Cryolite: 

Defense  Production  Act 

5.309.900 

5, 120. 700 

-189,200 

19,229 

18,544 

-685 

(') 

18,544 

Uiamoiul  dies: 

National  stockpile 

599,800 

612.800 

+13,000 

19,414 

19. 621 

+207 

25,000 

(') 

Diamond,  iudustri:il,  crushing  bort: 

N;ition;il  stockpile...   ... 

Sui)i)lemental— liarter.- 

61,601,800 
1.1,  WK).  500 

61.601.800 
15, 800.  500 

31,109,411 
5. 550. 579 

31,109,411 
5,  550. 579 

do - 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

Piece 



Total.. --- 

77.  402, 300 

77,402,300 

36,619.990 

36,659,990 

24, 700. 000 

11,959,990 

Di.imond,  industrial,  stones: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— 1  'iirter 

100.  509,  400 
186. 341.. ".00 

100.  509,  400 
186.341,500 

9, 319, 183 

15,425,827 

9. 319, 183 

15, 425, 827 

Total..  -          

■28t),  8.10, 900 
1.015.400 

286. 850. 900 

24, 745. 010 

24,745.010 

16.500.000 

8.  -24,1. 010 

Diamond  tools; 

National  stock  pile 

1,015.400 

64,178 

64,178 

{») 

64,178 

Feathers  and  down: 

National  stockpile 

30.  734. 900 

30, 652. 000 

-82.900 

Pound 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do - 

do 

....  do - 

do 

do 

do 

7, 418.  509 

7,398.509 

-20,000 

3,000.000 

4.  398, 600 

• 

Fluorspar,  aci<l  grade: 

26, 167, 500 

1,394,400 

33, 531, 100 

26, 167. 500 

1,394,400 

16,098,900 

463,049 

19,700 

673,232 

463,049 

19,700 

323,232 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

-17,"  432,' 266" 

'"  "-356,"666' 

Total -- -.- 

61, 093, 000 

43,660,800 

-17.432,200 

1, 155, 981 

805,981 

-350,000 

540,000 

265,981 

Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade: 

National  st(K-kpile 

Supplcnienlal— barter 

17,332,400 
1,  .108. 100 

17, 332, 400 
18, 940, 300 

+17,' 432,' 266' 

369,443 
42,800 

369,443 
480,800 

'"  "+438.' 666' 

Total 

18. 840, 500 

36, 272, 700 

+17,432,200 

412, 243 

850,243 

+438.000 

850,000 

243 

Graphite,  natural.  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter 

937,900 
341,200 

937,900 
341,200 

4,455 
1,428 

4,455 
1,428 

do 

do -- 

Total 

1, 279, 100 

1, 279, 100 

5.883 

5,883 



6,500 

383 

Graphite,  nrttunil.  Mabigasy,  crystalline: 

National  stcKkpiie 

Supplemental— barter 

6,732,800 
23-2,500 

6,732,800 
232,500 

do 

do -  - 

do 

do 

Ounce 

Pound 

do 

do 

Troy  ounce... 

Piece 

32.678 
1,908 

32,678 
1,908 

Total - 

6,965,300 

6.965,300 

34,586 

34.586 

18,000 

16,886 

Graphite,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
National  stockpile 

1, 894, 400 

1, 894, 400 

5,481 

5,481 

2,800 

2.681 

Hyoscino: 

National  slock  pile 

31,200 

31,200 

2.140 

2,140 

{») 

2.140 

Iodine: 

i  nno  (inn 

A.  nso  f¥Vi 

2,956.713 
1.333.563 

2,956.713 
L 333, 563 

Supplemental — br.rter 

1.421.000           1.415.700 

-5.300 

Total 

5.503.000 

5.497.700 

-5.300 

4,290.276 

4.290.276 

8.000,000 

C) 

Iridium;  National  stockpile 

2. 525. 800 

2.  .125. 800 

13.937 

13.937 

17.000 

mm* 

Jewel  bearings;  National  stockpile 

4.578.600 

4. 578. 600 

52, 592. 365 

52.692.365    

57.600.000 

w 

Kyanite-mullite;  National  stockpile 

717.200 

712. 900 

-4.300 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

8.295 

8.246 

-49 

4.800 

8.446 

Lead; 

304,397,000 
78. 398,  500 

304, 207. 600 
78. 398.  500 

-189.400 

1,001.195 
327,998 

1.000. 572 
327.998 

-623 

Siip|)lemental— barter 

Total  

.      382.  795.  500 

382. 606. 100 

-189.400 

1.329.193 

1.328.570 

-623 

0 

1.328.670 

Magnesium:  National  stockpile 

124. 170.  500 

124.0-25,400 

-145. 100 

171.015 

170.  W6 

-200 

148.000 

26,816 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

21.025.500 
14. 121. 400 

21.025.500 
14.121,400 

144, 485 
142, 246 

144.485 
142.246 

Total  

35.146.900 

35,146,900    

do 

286.730 

1           286.730 

80.000 

208.780 

-i 



■ 

-I 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  March  1965  (shotoing,  by  commndity,  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  tcitns  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  tentts  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — C)on. 


Cost  value 

1                                              i                                                                                             

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1, 1965 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31.  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31,  1905 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile      Excess  over 
objective  •       stockpile 
'   objective 

Maneani'.^e.    battery    lorade,    synthetic 
dioxiilo: 
X;ition:»I  stocUpilo     

$3, 095, 500 
2.524.700 

$3.09.\500 
2. 524, 700 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

21,272 
3.779 

21,272 
3.779 

Defense  l*roduetion  Act 

Total 

-S  62a  200 

5, 62a  200 

2.5, 051 

25,  a51 

a  TOO 

18,351 

Manffnnese,  ehrmical  prade,  type  A: 
National  stockpile 

2.133,300          2.133.300 

29,307 
117.607 

29,307 
117.607 

Supplemental— barter 

7.922,100 

7.9i2.  100 

Total 

10,  0.=>5,400 

1(1  nr<r,.  400 

146.914 

146.914 

68. 500 

78,414 

Manpaiiese,  c'l'mienl  prade,  type  B: 

N'ational  stockpile 

132. 600 
6,669.800 

132.600 
6.669.S0O 

1.822 
99,016 

1,822 
99, 016 

Supplemental— barter 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Flask 

64,000 

Total 

6.802.400 

6.802.400 



loasss 

100,8.18 

3«,K)? 

Maneaiiese,  metalltirrical  grade: 

National  sti>ckpile.    

24H.240.900 
172,122.100 
2>Wi.63a937 

248. 24a  ^00 
172.122,100 
268, 57a  2.'^9 

'+.?i.'939r322' 

5. 8.52. 191 
2,  980.  2.57 
3, 988. 982 

12.821.430 

5. 8.52, 191 
2, 9X0, 257 
4.  01 1,. 302 

Defense  I*T.xluction  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

+2i320 

Total 

68'i,9«3,937 

688,933,2.-9  |    +1.939.322 

12,843,750            +22.320 

7,900,000 

4,943,7.S) 

Mercury: 

N'ational  stockpile 

33.080.300 

1 

33,0Sai0O                  -200 
3,44(i.200    

184.30.5 
lr,.000 

184,365 
Itl,  (XXJ 

1 

Supplcm.Tital— barter 3.446.200 

do. 

do 

Pound... 

do 

do 

do 

do     

Total 

3i\  .^26.  .*no 

36,  526, 300                   -200 

200.365 

20a365 

200,000 

3M 

Mica,  mtiscovite  block: 

National  stockpile 

Do'onse  T'roduction  .\ct 

Supplemental— barter 

27.627.600 

4<\fiS9.T0O 

a  677, 544 

27,11.3,100           -514.500 
40.frf<9. 700    

6.679.444              +1.900 

11.622.775 
6.  432, 5«i9 
1.95'l.SlO 

11,402,427 
6.  ITJ,  .V.9 
1,950.831 

-220. 34S 

Total 

74,994,.S44  I       74.4S2.2H  1         -512.fi00 

20  OOr,  1,14 

lo  r<^  s-rr 

-220.  .■^27 

a  000,  (Kxi 

n,  785, 827 

Mica,  muscovite  film: 

National  stockpile 

9.058,100 

6;«,30O 

1,062,600 

9.  OSS.  100 
1. 0«V2.  600 

1.7 19.  ,308 
102,  681 
116.5.')6 

1,719, 1,«3 
102,  6H1 
lia656 

-125 

Pefon.se  Pro<luction  Act 

do 

Supplemental — barter 

do 

do 

....  do 

Total 

10.754.000         10.754.000 

1. 9;18.  545 

1,938,420 

-125 

2,  noo.  000 

(1) 

Mica,  muscovite  splittings: 

National  stockpile _ 

40,598.300 
6.225.800 

40,  598. 300 
6,  225.  800 

4a  04a  169 
4,826.257 

4a0iai69 
4,  82a  257 

Supplemental— barter.. 

do 

do 

do 

Total  

46. 824. 100 

4a  824. 100 

44.  StWJ.  426 

44, 866,  426 

22, 200,  mi 

22,666,428 

Mica,  phlogopite  block: 

National  stockpile  

303.600 

303.  600 

223.239 

223.239 

17,000 

206,239 

do 

do 

do 

Mica,  phlopopite  splittings: 

N.'ltional  stockpile     

2. 580. 500 
2. 501. 800 

2.  ,W0, 500 
2. 501. 800 

3. 079.  nf,2 
1.9S6.902 

3, 079, 062 
1.986.902 

Supplemental — barter  .. 

Total 

5,082.300 

5, 082, 300 

5.  Ota.  964 

5.065.964 

L.'iiHl.OOO 

3  765,964 

do 

Short  ton 

Jo 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce — 
do 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce. . . 
do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Ounce 

do 

Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile 

74.869.500 

72, 059, 500       -2,  Sia  000 

72.0.52.SR2 

69,  4S6.  S.59 

-2.  .566. 023 

68.000,000 

1,486,859 

Nickel: 

National  stockpile  

1 
181.721.100       isi  rt-iivm            —M  onn 

166,  736 
49.  a« 

lfi»-,.(V.>.S 
48.391 

-108 
-674 

Defense  I^oduction  Act . 

92. 4(M.  700 

91.108,000  1     -1.29«).700[ 

.la  000 

Total 

274. 125. 800 

577  744  9nn 

-1.381,600 

21.5.801 

21.5. 019 

-782 

16.5,019 

Opium: 

National  stockpile 

13, 661, 7W 

13  fifil   700 

196.364 

1%.364 

141,280 

55,0S4 

Palladium: 

National  stockpile 

2. 079. 000          2. 079.  000 
12. 17a  200         12, 17a  200 

89,811 
648. 124 

89.  81 1 
048,  124 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

14,249.200 

14,249,200 

737.935 

737,935 

i.soaooo 

C) 

Palm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

1,776.700 

1  -          : 

1, 682, 200  1          -94.  .500  | 

9, 871.  .585 

9, 34a  625 

-.524,  WiO 

(») 

9, 346.  Co 

Platinum: 

National  stockpile 

56, 879, 900 

»K  R79  Ann 

7ia343 
49,999 

7ia343 
49, 999 

Supplemental— barter 

4, 024. 500          4,  024,  .100 

. 

Total 

6a  904  400  i      60  904  400 

766,342 

766,342 

4.5a  000 

316,342 

Pyrethrum: 

National  stockpile ... 

415. 100 

415.600 

+500 

66.969 

67.044 

+75 

2.5.  000 

42,044 

- 

Quartz  crystals: 

National  stockpile 

66.934.100 
3,.'>19.200 

6.1.934.100 
3  519  200 

5,412,627 
232.3,52 

5.412.627 
232, 352 

SuDDlemental—  barter 

Total 

7a  453, 300 

7a4.53.300   

5. 644, 979 

.5. 644. 979 

65a  000 

4,994,979 

Qolnldine: 

National  stockpile 

1,846.000 

1,846,000 

1.600.428 

1,600,428 

2,000,000 

(») 

Quinine: 

National  stockpile 

2.617.000 

2, 617, 000 

4, 137, 733 

4, 137, 733 

4, 13a  000 

7,733 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1.— Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  March  1965  {showing,  by  commodity,  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  stockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Con. 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1.  1965 

End  of 

month, 

Mar.  31.  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1, 1965 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31, 1965 

Net  change    ! 
durmg 
month 

Stockpile     1 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile 

$7,134,900 
K  8.W  onn 

$7, 134, 900 
h  8.tn  QOO 

Short  dry  ton. 
do      

9,969 
5,810 

9,969 
6,810 

1 
1 

Total 

12,965,800 

12,965,800 

do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce. -. 

Long  ton. 

Troy  ounce... 

Short  dry  ton. 

do.. 

do 

do 

Carat 

15, 779 

16, 779 

1 

3,000 

12,779 

Bare  earths  residue: 

Defense  I'roduction  Act.- 

657,200 

657,200 

6, 079, 961 

a  079, 961 

(») 

a07a961 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile 

78,200 

78,200 

618 

618 

(') 

618 

Rubber: 

National  stock  pile 

651,272,800 

638.391.700 

-$12,881,100 

842,320 

826,592 

-ia728 

13a  000 

695, 592 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter 

559, 500 

55a  500 

15,001 

15,001 

(») 

15,001 

Rutlle: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act   

2, 07a  100 
2, 725, 100 

2, 070, 100 
2,  725, 100 

18,599 
17,385 

18,599 
17,385 

Supplemental— barter.. 

Total  

1,061,300 
5, 856, 500 

1,061,300 
5, 856, 500 

ll,o3i 
47, 61G 

47, 616 

61,000 

C) 

Pappliirc  and  ruby: 

National  stock  pile 

190,000 

190. 000 

la  187, 500 

la  308, 797 

+121,297 

18,000.000 

(») 

Selenium: 

Niitional  stockpile 

757. 100 

1   tV\U  904 

757, 100 
1   A1Q  004 

"" —266" 

Pound 

do 

97,100 
306,603 

97,100 
306,603 

Total 

2,4ia394 

2,4iai94 

-200 

do 

403,703 

403, 703 

475,000 

Q) 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

8. 184,  300 

8,122,000 

-62,300 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Pound - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  ton 

do -. 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

16, 324, 946 

la  200, 661 



-124,285 

8.300,000 

7,900,661 

Silicon  c;irl>i(Ie,  crude: 

N,ition:il  sl.>ckplle.. 

11,394,500 
26  803  600 

11,394,500 
26, 803, 600 

64.697, 
131, 805 

64.697 
131,805 

Total 

38, 198, 100 

38, 198, 100 

196, 502 

196,  .502 

3a  000 

166,502 

Silk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile 

1, 232, 100 

1, 232, 100 

979, 924 

979, 924 

C) 

979,924 

Silk,  raw: 

National  stockpile - 

486, 600 

486,600 

113,515 

113, 615 

w 

113, 515 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

4, 775, 400 

4, 775, 400 

23, 442, 158 

23, 442, 158 

23,400,000 

42,158 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 

National  stockpile 

494,800 

494,800 

1,269 

1,269 

200 

1,069 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockpile 

.    231,200 

231,200 

3,901 

3,901 

r."""'^ 

(5) 

3,901 

Tantalum: 

12. 104, 200 

9,734,400 

21, 100 

12,435.300 

a  734, 400 

21.100 

+331, 100 

3, 148. 556 

1,53a  023 

8,036 

3, 161,  550 

1.53a  023 

8,036 

+12,994 

i 

1                «__. 

National  stockpile 

Defense  rnxlnef  ion  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total — 

21.859,700 

22, 190, 800 

+331, 100 

4,692,615 

4,705.609 

+12,994 

3.400,000 

1, 305, 609 

Thorium: 

17,  991.  700 

17,991,700 

3,965,461 

3. 965. 461 

600,000 

3,465.461 

Supplemental— barter -  -  - 

Thorium  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act 

42,000 

42,000 

848,364 

848.354 

W 

848,364 

Tin: 

715,095,800 
16, 404. 000 

705,258,700 
la  404, 000 

-a  837, 100 

294,046 
7,505 

290,045 
7,505 

-4,001 

National  stockpile..- 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

731,499,800 

721,662,700 

-a  837, 100 

301.  551 

297,550              -4,001 

200.000 

97,650 

Titanium  sponge: 

175.871,900 
32, 097, 700 

176,871,900 
3:1,097,700 

22,339 

Q  H'^l 

22.339 
Q  not 

! 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total - 

207, 969. 600 

207. 969, 600 

31.360 

31,360 

20.500 

laseo 

Tungsten: 

369, 128. 100 

315. 413, 800 

18, 651, 400 

369. 128. 100 

314.533,200 

18, 651, 400 

120,013,898 

77, 326, 520 

6, 774, 827 

120.014,406 
77,111,237 

6,774,827 

+608 
-216,283 

National  stockpile... 

""""-880^600" 

Defense  Production  Act — 

Supplenientiri— barter 

Total -- 

703, 193, 300 

702,312,700 

-880,600 

203,115.245 

202.  900. 470 

-214,776 

44.000.000 

158,900,470 

Vanadium: 

National  stockpile 

31,567,900 

31,567,900 

7,865 

7,865 

1.400 

a  465 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  chestnut: 
National  stockpile - - 

0,931,100 

9, 84a  400 

-90,700 

35, 595 
197,465 

35,270 

-826 

15,000 

20,270 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  quebracho: 

48,858,600 

48, 858, 500 

197,465 

86,000 

111,465 

National  stockpile 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattle: 

National  stockpile 

9, 82a  800 

9, 82a  900 

38,962 

38,962 

15,000 

23,962 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materiala  inventories  (all  grades),  March  1965  {showing,  by  commodity,  net  changes  during  the  month 
in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  atockpile  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) — Con. 


Cost  value                           ! 

Ciu;intity 

ConuuoUity 

Beginning 
of  month. 
Mar.  1.  1965 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31.  1965 

Not  change  . 
(luring 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 

of  month. 

Mar.  1.  1965 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31,  1965 

i 
Nit  change 
during 
month 

Stockpile 
objective  ' 

Excess  over 
stockpile 
objective 

Zinc: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

$342. 563. 100 
79.  .'588.  400 

$342. 541. 400 
79. 588. 400 

-$21,700 

Short  ton. . . 
..--do 

do 

Short  dry  ton . 
do 

1.180.9,52 
323.  896 

1.180.933 
323  896 

-19 

Total 

422, 151. 500 

422. 129.  SOO 

-21.700 

1. 504. 848 

1,504,829 

-19 

0 

1.504,8-.S 

Zheoniura  ore.  baddeleyite: 

National  stockpile 

710.600 

710.600 

16.533 

16.533    

(«) 

1«.533 

Zirconium  ore.  lircon: 

National  stockpile 

113.300 

113.300 

1.920 

1.920 

J 

(') 

1.9-20 

Total: 

National  stockpile 

5.521. 14.V  800 
1.414.  482. 900 
1.400.563.510 

5. 494.  228. 600 
1.  4(H.  230.  (XX) 
1.403.425.507 

-26.917.200 

-10.252.900 

+2.861.997 

Pefcnsp  Production  Act .- 

Supplemental — barter 



f 

ToUl,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials  

8. 336. 192. 210 

8.301.8S4. 107 

-34.  308. 103 

1 

i 

1 

«  stockpile  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  .\ct  (SO  V.S.V.  9fl-98h).  The  omce 
Ot  Emergency  Planning  is  currently  in  the  process  of  revising  stockpile  objectives. 
(Bee  app.  B.) 


•  No  pre.<M>nt  objective.  I 

•  Not  in  excess  of  stockpile  objective.  ' 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  , 


Table  2. — Agricultural  commodities  inventories,  March  1965  (showing,  by  commodity,  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 

and  quantity) 


tWW 


Cost  value 

1 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1   1965 

End  of  month. 
Mar.  31.  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1.  1965 

End  of  month. 
Mar.  31.  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Prloe-euDport  Inventory: 
Basic  commodities: 

Com  

$919,965,197 

31. 464.  795 

1.216.844.375 

9.301 

4,637.836 

111.8-28 

3.965.397 

1.353. 406.  S52 

358. 516 

$852. 714. 529 

30. 422. 236 

1.176,246.079 

6.T24 

4,733.885 

134. 252 

3.367.968 

1,323.9-27.364 

93. 287 

-$67,240,668 

-1.042.559 

-40.598.296 

-2.577 

+96.049 

+22. 424 

-597.429 

-29.479.488 

-■265. 2-29 

Bushel 

1 

748.654.071 

119.462 

7.365.114 

78.291 

26.973.-.>92 

11.320 

768.4,53 

656.903,309 

6. 443. 700 

693. 719. 120 

115.498 

7. 118.645 

58.109 

27. 805. 552 

13,316 

654.131 

041.824.257 

1. 702. 000 

—  54  934  951 

Cotton,  extra-long  staple 

Bale 

-3.964 

-246,469 

—20  182 

Cotton,  upland 

Peanuts,  farmers'  stock ...... . 

do 

Pound 

Peanuts,  shelled  

do 

Hundredweight. 
do.- 

Bushel 

+832;  260 
—  1  996 

Rice,  milled. 

Rice,  rough 

—  114  322 

Wheat 

-15. 079!  052 

Wheat  flour 

Pound 

—4  741,700 

Total,  basic  commodities 

3.  530.  754. 097 

3.391.646.324 

-139.107.773 

Bushel 

Designated  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley 

IS.  638. 000 
639.242,812 

19.823,947 

5, 954,  555 

4,269.100 

2.5, 836.  .154 

19.  084.  199 

475.  792 

3,5*.3,619 

18.  Oia  •*i69 
627. 491, 957 

36. 202.  504 

5. 68.%  f.33 

3. 3-29. 9.54 

33.  S'22.  460 

18.  967.  165 

490. 652 

3.  531.  965 

-627,431 
-11, 75a  855 

+16,378,5,57 

-268.922 

-939. 146 

+7.  98.5.  906 

-117.  OT4 

+  14.81-.0 

-31. 654 

21.648.945 
,563, 9-23. 230 

33.879.168 

7.704.922 

10.837.897 

173.7-i5.871 

31,.^2a470 

422. 766 

14,848,355 

•20.926.618 
551,372,5ft) 

61,880,1-29 

7,3.57,139 

8. 330. 038 

2-28.  .179. 992 

31.1.'V1..'.91 

43.5.  095 

14,738,424 

-722.327 

Grain  sorghum 

do 

Pound    .... 

—  12  550,725 

Milk  and  butter  fat: 

Butter 

+28.00a96I 
-347  783 

Butter  oil . 

do 

do 

do 

Bushel 

Cheese 

-J.  ,507, 859 

Milk,  dried 

Oats 

+.')4, 8.M,  121 
-3«"v5, 879 

Rye 

do 

Pound 

+1-2,329 
-109  '.<31 

Tung  oU... 

Total,  designated  nonbasic  commodities 

736, 888. 578 

747. 532. 859 

+  ia644.281 

Hundredweight. 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

RpKrx,  dry,  edihie 

1.427.489 
6.482.209 
1.260.689 
7.  784. 763 
9. 447, 039 
24.466 

407.000 
2. 073. 077 
3. 638. 424 
7.C61.630 
9.494.350 
12.880 

-1.020,489 

-4. 409. 132 

+2.377.725 

-12-3.133 

+47.311 

-11.586 

201,428 

57, 730. 953 

6.611.329 

2.  622.  679 

79. 609. 000 

11.803 

59.041 
18.468.863 

18. 884. 728 

2, 579. 896 

80.000.000 

10.453 

-142.387 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  other     

-39  262.090 

rottnnsf>^d  oil,  raflned,  salad  oil        ... 

do 

Bushel 

+  12,273.399 
—42.783 

Flaxseed. 

I4n<;*sMl  Ail.   ..__             

Pound        .  .. 

+391.000 

Soybeans     

Bushel 

-1.350 

Total,  other  nonbasic  commodities.™ 

26. 426.  66.5 

23.287.361 

-3.139.304 

Total,  price  support  inventory 

4.294.069.340 

4. 162. 466. 544 

-131.60-2.796 

Bale        

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile: ' 

Cotton,  Egyptian. 

33.9-23.747 
22.139.230 

33.696.491 
21.834.431 

-227,256 
-304,799 

40.155 
44.017 

39.886 
43.411 

-269 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian 

do. 

do. 

-606 

ToUl,  inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile.. 

56.062.977 

55.530.922 

-532,055 

84.172 

83.297 

-875 

*   Tfltftl,  ((gririjltppfll  nommnHitiw 

4.350.132.317 

4.217.997.466 

-132.134.851 

1 

>  Transferred  from  General  Services  Administration  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-96 
and  Public  Law  87-548.    iSee  app.  A.) 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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T.'VBLE  3. — Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  March  1965  (showing,  by  Hem,  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Mar.  1   1965 

End  of  month. 
Mar.  31.  1965 

1 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Mar  1.  1965 

End  of  month, 
Mar.  31.  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 

chlorinators,  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittings). 
Phomip'il  And  hiotocipiLl  pfiuiiiiiiont 

$10. 060, 221 
1,797,342 

$10,058,641 
1.797.342 

-$1,580 

10  mile  units 

(1) 

45 

45 





1 

Total 

11.867,663 

11.855.983 

-1.580 

Civil  defense  iiiedic;il  stockpile,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  iis.sociated  items  at  civil 

defense  mobilization  warehouses. 
Medie-il  bulk  stock  at  iiianiifacturer  loKitioiis 

117.078.905 

5, 036, 008 

71,900.718 

6, 692, 629 

117.243,3:?9 

5. 036. 008 

71.697,2:55 

6. 808. 153 

+  164.434 

(1)        ..1 

(') 

-203. 483 
+115. 524 

Each 

2,218 

2,272 

+54 

.Supply  ad(iition.s  (for  packaged  disaster  hospitals)... 

(1)         

Total 

200. 708. 260 

200, 784, 7.35 

+76. 475 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

212. 566, 823 

212.640,718 

+74, 895 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
)epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Table  4. — Machine  tools  inventories,  March  1965  (showing,  by  item,  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


iCompositegroupof  many  different  items.  .       ,  ^    ^^  ■     ,  ^  ■.,.,. - 

^Reported  as  "Civil  defense  emergency  hospital."  prior  to  February  1965.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  welfare. 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1.  1965 

End  of  month, 
Mar.  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of  month, 
Mar.  31.  1965 

r 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Defense  Production  Act: 

On  loan 

$45,300 

$45,300 

Tool 

7 

4 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

75, 962, 800 
27,500 
14,900 

12,933.900 

76.151,500 
27.500 
14,900 

13. 019, 200 

+$188, 700 

do 

do 

do 

6.661 
1 
3 

3,061 

6.685 
1 
3 

3.083 

+•24 

On  l6'ise 

On  loanjto  school  programs 

+85,300 

do 

+22 

Total. 

88. 939, 100 

89.  213, 100 

+274.000 

do 

do 

9.726 

9,772 

-f46 

Total,  machine'tools 

88,984,400 

89, 258. 400 

+274,000 

9.733 

9.779 

+46 

Source:  Compiledlfrom  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration.  ^ 

Table  5. — Helium  inventories,  March  1965  (showing,  by  item,  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of  month, 
Mar.  31, 1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Mar.  1,  1965 

End  of  month, 
Mar.  31,  1965 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Helium: 

$270, 436 
04. 508. 083 

$251,266 
68.105,532 

-$19. 170 
+3,597,449 

Cubic  foot - 

do 

do 

1 

23,800,000 
6. 034. 600. 000 

■22, 100. 000 
6.365,-200,000 

-1,700,000 

Stored  underground 

+330,600,000 

Total  helium                   ..  

64,778.519 

68, 356. 798 

+3,578,279 

6, 058, 400, 000 

6, 387. 300. 000 

+328.900,000 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Appendix  A 

Program  Descriptions  and   Statutort 

Citations 

strategic  and  critical  materials 

National  stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration is  responsible  for  making  purchases 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  pro- 
viding for  their  storage,  security,  and  main- 
tenance. These  functions  are  performed  In 
accordance  with  directives  Issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  Act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
other  Government  agencies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives  es- 


tablished by  OEP.  In  addition,  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  responsible  for 
disposing  of  those  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  OEP  determines  to  be  no  longer 
needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7.  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
P.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  purchases  of  or  commitments  to  pur- 
chase metals,  minerals,  and  other  materials, 
for  Government  use  or  resale,  in  order  to  ex- 
pand productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 


also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a 
result  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Supplemental — barter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OEP  (32A  CJ-R.,  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of  ma- 
terials placed  in  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
(7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic  and 
other  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agricultural  products,  unless  ac- 
quired for  the  national  stockpile  or  for  other 
purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  established  by  section 
104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Envelop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954   (7  U.S.C. 
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1704(b)).  In  addition  to  the  materials 
which  have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired,  the 
materials  obtained  under  the  progreims  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tung- 
sten, Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Coluinblum- 
Tantalum  Production  and  Purchase  Act  of 
1956  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195) ,  which  termi- 
nated December  31,  1958.  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  as 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said  Pro- 
duction and  Purchase  Act. 

AGRICVLTrfRAL   COMMODITIES 

The  price-support  program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421),  the 
Agricullioral  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741), 
Which  includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442 ) .  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity with  the  A"ct  of  July  28,  1945,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  Is  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbasic  commodities:  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat.  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  buttenat.  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958.  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  Act,  price 
support  is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1966.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbasic  agricultural  commodities 
is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  sup- 
ported, the  price  of  the  other  must  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  cause  them  to  compensate  on 
equal  terms  on  the  market.  This  program 
may  also  include  operations  to  remove  and 
dispose  of  or  aid  In  the  removal  or  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not 
In  excess  of  permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations  and.  in  the  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  Incentive  payments  based 
on  marketings.  The  producers'  commodities 
serve  as  collateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
ments generally  are  available  during  the  s.^.me 
period  that  loans  are  available.  By  signing 
a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer  receives 
an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  any 
quantity  of  the  conunodlty  which  he  may 
elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in  the 
agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquiring 
the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  by  the  Corpo- 
ration In  Its  price-support  operations  are 
made  In  compliance  with  section  202,  407, 
and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and 
other  applicable  legislation,  particularly  the 
'Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (7  use.  1691),  title  I  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  title  n  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958,  the  Act  of  August  19.  1958,  In  the 


case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour,  and  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1959,  with  regard  to  sales 
of  livestock  feed  in  emergency  areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile 
This  inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-96  and  Public  Law  87-548.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Incurred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the  operating 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  j>er  bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials 
to  minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  In 
quantity  needed  to  cop>e  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  in 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting  of 
general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant  to 
section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  delegated  by  the  President  follow- 
ing the  Intent  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
of  1958.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the  pro- 
cxu-ement,  storage,  maintenance.  Inspection, 
survey,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  essen- 
tial supplies  and  equipment  for  emergency 
health  services.  The  medical  stockpile  In- 
cludes a  program  designed  to  pre-position 
assembled  emergency  hospitals  and  other 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  into  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE   TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  expansion 
of  productive  capacity,  in  accordance  with 
programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit  schools, 
disposal,  transportation,  repair,  restoration, 
and  renovation  of  national  industrial  re- 
serve equipment  transferred  to  GSA  under 
the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948 
(50  U.S.C.  451-462). 

HELIT-'M 

The  helium  conservation  program  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act.  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat. 
918;  50  use.  167)  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  author- 
ity for  the  program.  Among  other  things, 
the  Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  produce  helium  In  Govern- 
ment plants,  to  acquire  helium  from  private 
plants,  to  sell  hellimi  to  meet  current  de- 
mands, and  to  store  for  future  use  helium 


that  Is  so  produced  or  acquired  In  excess  of 
that  required  to  meet  current  demands 
Sales  of  helUun  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In. 
terior  shall  be  at  prices  established  by  hi© 
which  shall  be  adequate  to  liquidate  the 
costs  of  the  program  within  25  years,  except 
that  this  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Secretary  for  not  more  than  10  years  for 
funds  borrowed  for  purposes  other  than  the 
acquisition  and  construction  of  helium 
plants  and  facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  pro- 
duced In  Government  plants  and  acquired 
from  private  plants.  Helium  In  excess  of 
current  demands  Is  stored  in  the  Cliffslde 
gasfield  near  Amarlllo,  Tex.  The  unit  of 
measure  Is  cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per 
square  inch  absolute  pressure  and  70"  P. 

Appendix  B 
New  Stockpile  Objectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  es- 
tabllshed  between  May  1963  and  April  1964 
for  79  materials  (Including  3  removed  from 
stockpile  list),  based  on  essential  needs  In 
the  event  of  a  "conventional  war  emergency." 
The  new  objective  for  each  material  has  been 
noted  In  the  reports,  beginning  with  June 
1963,  for  the  months  in  which  the  respective 
objectives  were  established. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19,  1963,  February 
28,  1964.  March  6,  13.  20,  and  27.  1964.  and 
April  3  and  10.  1964.  set  forth  the  new  policy 
with  rerpect  to  objectives  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials: 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military,  industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  in  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emert^ency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpile  ob- 
jectives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Mate- 
rials Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Small  Business  Adm'nlstratlon  participate  as 
observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  est.ibllsh  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  in 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  reflect 
the  approximate  calculated  emergency  defi- 
cits for  the  materials  for  conventional  war 
and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjustments 
for  possible  increased  requirements  for  other 
types  of  emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  'basic  objective' 
and  a  'maximum  objective'  for  each  material. 
The  basic  objectives  assumed  some  continued 
reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  In  an 
emergency.  The  former  maximum  objectives 
completely  discounted  foreign  sources  of 
supply  beyond  North  America  and  comparable 
accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  maximum  objectives  could  not 
be  less  than  6  months'  normal  tusage  of  the 
material  by  Industry  In  the  United  States  in 
periods  of  active  demand.  The  6-month  rule 
ha«  been  eliminated  In  establishing  the  new 
calculated  conventional  war  objectives. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also  an- 
nounced that  the  present  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion Order  V-7,  dealing  with  general  policies 
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for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpil- 
ing, was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies.  When  finally  prepared  and  ap- 
proved, the  new  order  will  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply-require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objectives 
for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously  been  de- 
veloped. Some  commodity  objectives  may 
be  higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than  the 
objectives  established  for  conventional  war. 

"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  objec- 
tives win  be  based  upon  calculated  deficits 
for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear  war, 
whichever  need  is  larger. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  development  of  objec- 
tives based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quantities 
which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essential  re- 
quirements in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 
While  the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can 
produce  many  problems  which  have  not  here- 
tofore arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see 
that  the  interest  of  producers,  processors, 
and  consumers,  and  the  international  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  carefully  con- 
sidered, both  In  the  development  and  carry- 
ing out  of  disposal  programs.  Before  deci- 
sions are  m.idf  regarding  the  adoption  of  a 
long-range  disposal  program  for  a  particular 
Item  in  the  stockpile,  there  will  be  appro- 
priate consultations  with  Industry  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advice  of  interested  parties." 

The  OEP  statement  of  April  17,  1964,  con- 
tained the  following  excerpts: 

"Today's  action  completes  supply-require- 
ments studies  for  all  stockpile  materials 
based  on  current  military,  industrial,  and 
other  essential  needs  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  emergency.  Objectives  for  79 
materials  in  the  stockpile  were  established 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee, 
a  group  chaired  by  OEP  and  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  State,  De- 
fense, the  Interior,  Agrlculttire,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration participate  as  observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
which  accords  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Stockpile  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  single  objective  for  each  material  In 
the  national  stockpile.  These  new  objectives 
will  be  reviewed  and  revised  as  necessary  each 
year.  Because  military  requirements  and 
estimated  emergency  supplies  6f  stockpile 
materials  are  constantly  shifting,  the  supply- 
requirements  balance  for  any  material  that 
is  now  or  may  become  Important  to  defense 
must  be  kept  under  continuing  surveillance. 
Supply-requirements  studies  of  the  conven- 
tional war  needs  of  approximately  20  other 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  which  do  not 
have  stockpile  objectives,  are  underway  and 
are  expected  to  be  completed  In  the  next  few 
weeks.  At  the  same  time,  studies  on  supply- 
requirements  for  nuclear  war  are  going  for- 
ward. No  definite  date  for  completion  of 
these  studies  has  been  established  as  yet. 

"OEP  stressed  that  long-range  programs 
for  disposal  of  Identified  siu-pluses  would 
take  Into  account  the  Interests  of  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers,  as  well  as  the  In- 


ternational Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Appropriate  consultation  with  industry  will 
precede  all  decisions  for  the  adoption  of  every 
disposal  program  and  the  advice  of  Interested 
parties  will  be  sought. 

Statement   by    Senator    Byrd    of   Virginia 

The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  March  31,  1965,  totaled  $12,890,- 
137,489.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$162,515,780,  as  compared  with  the  March  1 
total  of  $13,052,653,269.  Net  changes  during 
the  month  are  summarized  by  major  cate- 
gory as  follows: 


chine  tools  Inventories  showed  a  net  In- 
crease; and  the  helium  Inventories  showed  a 
net  Increase  during  March. 


Major  category 


Stratepic  and  critical  ma- 
terials...  

Agricultural  commodities. 

Civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment 

Machine  tools — 

Helium 

Total 


Cost  value,  March  1965 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$34, 308, 103 
-132, 134.  851 

4-74, 895 

-^274, 000 

-1-3. 578, 279 


-162,515,780 


Total,  end  of 
month 


$8, 301, 884, 107 
4, 217, 997, 466 

212, 640, 718 
89,258,400 
68, 356, 798 


12,  890, 137, 489 


These  figures  are  from  the  March  1965  re- 
port on  Federal  stockpile  inventories  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  Inventories  covered. 

strategic  and  critical  materials 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  (1)  the 
national  stockpile,  (2)  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemen- 
tal-barter stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled in  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Stockpile  objectives — in  terms  of  volume — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  94  ma- 
terials. Of  the  76  materials  having  stock- 
pile objectives,  64  were  stockpiled  in  excess  of 
their  objectives  as  of  March  31,  1965. 

Increases  in  cost  value  were  reported  In  13 
of  the  materials  stockpiled  in  all  strategic 
and  critical  inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported In  24  materials,  and  57  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  March. 
National  stockpile 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  March  31,  1965,  totaled 
$5,494,228,600.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$26,917,200  during  the  month.  The  largest 
decreases  were  $12,881,100  In  rubber  and 
$9,837,100  In  tin. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  March  31, 
1965,  totaled  $1,404,230,000.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  $10,252,900.  The  largest  de- 
creases were  in  copper,  aluminum  and 
nickel. 

Supplemental  barter 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  the  supple- 
mental barter  stockpile  as  of  March  31,  1965, 
totaled  $1,403,425,507.  This  was  a  net  in- 
crease of  $2,861,997.  The  largest  Increases 
were  in  manganese  and  bauxite. 

other  stockpile  inventories 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest  Is 
$4.2  billion  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  In  agricultural  commodities 
during  March  were  reported  for  corn,  cotton, 
wheat  and  grain  sorghum,  partially  offset 
by  an  Increase  In  milk  and  butterfat. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  a  net  Increase;  the  ma- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Alan  S.  Boyd,  of  Florida,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Charles  S.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Barney  B.  Taylor,  of  Michigan,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion in  the  Foreign  Service;  and 

Stanley  S.  Carpenter,  of  Virginia,  and  stm- 
dry  other  persons,  lor  promotion  in  the  For- 
eign Service. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Basliel 
Michael  Babana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 

S.  2015.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  donate  certain  sur- 
plus property  to  the  Summer  Institute  of 
Linguistics;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  L. 
Powell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  201'7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1961  (33  U.S.C.  1001- 
1015),  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarlis  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2018.  A  bill  to  provide  a  realistic  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  rates  of  subsistence  allow- 
ances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  2019.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Auto  Burial 
and  Beautification  Fund  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  consisting  of  certain  tax 
revenues  derived  under  section  4061(a)(2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cole  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  passenger  automobiles  and 
trailers)  to  finance  a  program  for  the  al- 
leviation of  blight  along  the  Nation's  high- 
ways and  in  open  spaces  caused  by  aged  or 
wrecked  motor  vehicles  which  have  been 
abandoned  or  relegated  to  scrap  or  salvage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2020.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  a  Ivunp-sum 
settlement  with  the  beneficiary  of  a  national 
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service  life  Insurance  policy  under  certain 
circumstances  even  though  a  different  mode 
of  settlement  was  selected  by  the  Insured, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr.  PROUTY : 
S.2021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chayya  B. 
Mhalunkar  and  Kanalakant  M.  Kamaskar; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dood.  Mr.  EIastland,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.    Mr.    McIntyre,    and 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  2022.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing    of    articles    imported    into    the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis 
for  the  adjustment  by  the  U.S.  economy  to 
expanded  trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supply- 
ing nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  in  the  U.S.  market;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskie  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTY : 
S.  2023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  expens- 
es incurred  in  providing  higher  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
S.  2024.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Louis   T. 
Miller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  to  honor  the  Nation's  law  enforce- 
ment   ofBcers;    to    the    Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introtfticed  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself.  Mr. 

Boccs.  Mr.  BURDicK.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 

Hahtke.    Mr.   INOUYE.    Mr.    Kcchel. 

Mr.    McIntyre,    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr. 

Moss.    Mr.    MtTNBT.    Mr.    Randolph, 

Mr.  Simpson.  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  YotiNO 

of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Mcskie)  : 

S.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 

he    introduced   the   above   joint   resolution. 

which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  OIL  POLLUTION 
ACT.  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OP 
THE  POLLUTION  OP  THE  SEA  BY 
OIL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961  (33  U.S.C. 
1001-1005).  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea 
by  Oil.  1954.  as  amended.  I  ask  tinanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State,  together  with  an  explana- 
tory memorandum. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and 


memorandum   will   be   printed   in   the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2017)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act.  1961  (33 
U.S.C.  1001-1015 1 ,  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of 
the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954.  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Macnuson.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  and  explanatory  memoran- 
dum presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as 
follows : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  15.  196S. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  submit  here- 
with for  consideration  by  the  Senate  a  draft 
bill  to  Incorporate  in  the  Oil  Pollution  Act. 
1961.  changes  which  will  be  necessary  when 
the  amendments  of  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of 
the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954.  become  effective.  The 
Senate  by  its  resolution  of  February  25.  1964. 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
tiie  amendments  to  the  Convention.  The 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Oil  Pollution 
Act  would  redefine  the  types  and  sizes  of 
ships  regulated,  redefine  the  extent  to  which 
ships  must  record  the  discharge  of  oil,  extend 
the  zones  in  which  discharge  of  oil  is  pro- 
hibited, and  make  other  necessary  changes. 
An  outline  of  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments Is  contained  in  Senate  Executive  C. 
88th  Congress,  1st  session. 

A  similar  proposed  bill  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Ball. 
Acting  Secretary. 

Explanatory    Memorandum 

The  1954  Convention  entered  into  force 
on  July  26.  1958.  12  months  after  10  govern- 
ments. Including  5  each  having  not  less  than 
a  half  million  gross  tons  of  tanker  tonnage, 
had  excepted  it.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, did  not  become  a  party  until  1961.  hav- 
ing considered  that  the  Convention  did  not 
provide  means  for  effectively  enforcing  anti- 
pollution measures.  Approval  by  the  United 
States  of  the  1954  Convention  was  given  sub- 
ject to  recommend.aions  that  amendments 
would  be  sought.  It  was  subject  also  to  two 
reservations,  one  concerning  the  provision 
of  the  1954  Convention  which  would  have 
obligated  the  Federal  Government  to  In- 
sure that  adequate  oil  reception  facilities 
were  at  all  main  U.S.  j)orts  although  this  is 
not  a  Federal  function  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  with  respect  to  a  procedure 
for  amendment  which  gives  only  4  months 
during  which  a  government  can  declare  its 
nonacceptance  of  amendments  or  become 
automatically  bound  In  6  months.  By  the 
amendments  of  1962  the  provision  as  to  oil 
reception  facilities  is  altered  to  require  only 
that  governments  promote  the  provision  of 
adequate  facilities,  and  the  amendment  pro- 
cedure Is  revised  to  provide  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  governments  to  accept  or  re- 
ject amendments.  The  amendments  do  not 
revise  article  XI  regarding  powers  of  a  Con- 
tracting Government  to  take  measures  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction  regarding  pollution  mat- 
ters. Therefore,  an  understanding.  In- 
cluded In  the  US.  acceptance  of  the  1964 
Convention,  to  the  effect  that  we  do 
not  cotislder  it  to  Interfere  with  our 
freedom  of  legislative  action  In  our  territorial 
waters,  remains  In  effect.     Other  provisions 


of  the  amendments  strengthen  and  expand 
the  Convention  of  1954. 

In  line  with  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  1954  Convention,  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution  Act, 
1961,  will  bring  existing  statutory  provisions 
into  agreement  w;t'.i  the  1954  Convention,  as 
amended.  The  specific  proposals  will  ac- 
complish the  following: 

1.  Revlfe  the  language  where  necessary  so 
that  references  will  be  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954.  as  amended, 
and  that  reference  to  the  act  as  amended 
will  be  on  Pollution  Act.  1961,  as  amended. 

2.  Revise  the  definitions  in  section  2  (33 
U.S.C.  1001)  to  agree  with  the  amendments 
of  the  1954  Convention.  The  major  changes 
concern  the  definitions  of  the  terms  •oil," 
"oily."'  "oily  mixture."  and  "ship."  as  well  as 
adding  a  new  definition  of  the  term  "from  the 
nearest  land."  The  only  one  of  the  amended 
definitions  which  appears  to  require  com- 
ment is  the  definition  of  "oily  mixture"  which 
indirectly  defines  what  shall  constitute  oil 
pollution  by  designation  of  a  specific  con- 
centration. In  some  countries  this  may  ne- 
cessitate that  samples  be  produced  In  court 
In  order  to  establish  proof  of  a  violation.  Al- 
ter study  and  consideration.  It  was  not  found 
possible  to  develop  an  acceptable  definition 
which  did  not  refer  to  a  formula,  and  It  was 
recommended  that  the  formula  be  retained 
specifying  100  parts  or  more  of  oil  In  1  mil- 
lion parts  of  the  mixture.  The  previous  test 
that  the  oil  in  an  oily  mixture  "fouls  the 
surface  of  the  sea"  has  been  removed.  It  Is 
believed  this  amended  definition  is  more 
realistic  than  the  existing  one  in  the  1954 
Convention. 

3.  Revise  the  scope  of  application  of  the 
act  by  amending  subsection  2(1)  and  section 
3  (33  U.S.C.  1001(1).  1002),  so  that  the  law 
applies  to  all  seagoing  vessels  of  any  type 
whatsoever  of  American  registry  or  national- 
ity except — (a)  tankers  of  under  150  gross 
tons  and  other  ships  of  under  500  gross  tons; 

(b)  ships  In  the  whaling  Industry  when 
actually   employed   on   whaling   operations: 

(c)  ship  navigating  the  Great  Lakes  and 
tributary  waters  as  specified:  and  (d)  naval 
ships  and  ships  for  the  time  being  used  as 
naval  auxiliaries.  The  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence In  application  of  requirements  to  tank- 
ers starting  at  150  gross  tons  and  other  ships 
at  500  gross  tons  Is  that  the  majority  of  gov- 
ernments maintained  that,  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  and  especially  in  European  waters, 
tankers  between  150  and  500  gross  tons,  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  pollution. 

4.  Revise  the  prohibitions  against  the  dis- 
charge of  oil  or  oily  mixtures  in  section  3 

(33  U.S.C.  1002)  to  clarify  application  to 
ships  other  than  tankers  and  to  add  a  new 
subsection  (c)  to  cover  all  ships  of  20.000 
gross  tons  or  more.  Including  tankers,  which 
are  contracted  for  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  act,  and  prohibit  any  discharge 
of  oil  or  oily  mixture  from  such  ships  except 
under  specified  conditions  when  such  dls- 
chage  must  be  reported  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
It  Is  understood  that  this  new  prohibition, 
especially  for  large  tankers,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  current  procedures  followed 
by  the  American  oil  companies  as  part  of 
their  antipollution  program. 

5.  Revise  the  excepted  discharges  of  oil  or 
oily  mixtures  from  the  general  prohibitions 
In  sections  3  and  4  (33  U.S.C.  1002  and  1003) 
to  Include  such  discharges  when  made  for 
securing  safety  when  another  ship  is  In- 
volved and  those  discharges  from  the  bilges 
of  a  ship  of  an  oily  mixture  containing  no 
oil  other  than  lubricating  oil  which  has 
drained  or  leaked  from  nuichlnery  spaces. 
In  addition,  this  change  removes  the  ex- 
cepted discharge  of  sediment  which  cannot 
be  pumped  from  the  cargo  tanks  of  tankers 
and  cancels  the  requirements  for  special  ex- 
planations  In   the  oil   record  books  In  the 
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event  of  discharges  or  escapes  referred  to  In 
these  sections. 

6.  Revise  the  provisions  regarding  the  "oil 
record  book,"  by  stating  in  general  terms  the 
requirements  in  the  law  and  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  describe  these  In 
deUll  in  published  regulations  and  booklets 
to  be  furnished  by  him  to  the  masters  of  sea- 
going ships  subject  to  this  act.  by  revising 
section  9  (33  U.S.C.  1008).  and  by  canceling 
section  13  (33  U.S.C.  1012).  The  amended 
1954  Convention  requires  this  oil  record 
book,  and  a  revised  form  is  specified  in  Annex 
B  to  the  amendments.  The  changes  pro- 
posed will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  make  such  regulations  as  necessary 
to  require  records  to  be  kept,  which  will  be 
effective  in  maintaining  adequate  enforce- 
ment. 

7.  Revise  the  provisions  regarding  the  pro- 
hibited zone  descriptions  In  section  12  (33 
US.C.  1011)  so  that  all  sea  areas  within  50 
miles  from  the  nearest  land  shall  be  prohib- 
ited zones  subject  to  extensions  or  reduction 
effectuated  in  accordance  with  the  terms  ol 
the  Convention,  as  amended,  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  have  published  as 
regulations.  Including  publication  In  the 
"Notices  to  Mariners"  Issued  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  U.S.  Navy.  The  prohibited 
zones  are  specified  In  Annex  A  to  the  amended 
1954  Convention,  which  In  a  number  of  areas 
extends  the  prohibited  zone  beyond  50  miles 
from  the  nearest  land.  For  the  North-West 
Atlantic  Zone  the  prohibited  area  extends 
to  sea  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  joins  a  similar  100-mlle  zone 
along  the  east  coast  of  Canada.  Since  the 
Convention  and  present  statute  provide  for 
changes  to  be  made  in'  these  prohibited  zone 
areas,  It  is  recommended  that  the  designa- 
tion of  extensions  or  reductions  In  the  areas 
continue  to  be  made  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

8.  Provide  that  the  amended  provisions  of 
tht  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1961,  be  made  effective 
by  amendment  to  section  17  (33  U.S.C.  1015) 
upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
or  upon  the  date  the  amendments  to  the 
1954  Convention  become  effective  as  to  the 
United  States,  whichever  Is  the  latter  date. 
The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act,  1961,  should  become  effective  when 
the  amendments  to  the  1954  Convention  be- 
come applicable  to  U.S.  ships.  Until  that 
time,  the  United  States  has  no  obligation 
for  enforcement. 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCE  TO  DISABLED  VET- 
ERANS PURSUING  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  TRAINING 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  a  realistic 
cost-of-living  increase  in  rates  of  sub- 
sistence allowance  paid  to  disabled  vet- 
erans pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation 
training.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  provide  appropriate  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  the  monetary  al- 
lowances payable  as  subsistence  allow- 
ances to  disabled  veterans  training  un- 
der chapter  31  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  It  is  also  designed  to  replace  the 
cumbersome  and  outmoded  statutory 
scheme  now  used  in  determining  the 
amount  of  subsistence  allowance  payable 
under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

The  current  basic  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowances 
have  been  in  effect  since  April  1,  1948, 
although  the  cost  of  living  since  such 
date  has  increased  approximately  28 
percent.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
these  allowance  rates  have  not  kept  pace 


with  the  rise  in  living  costs  and  do  not 
now  furnish  the  same  degree  of  assist- 
ance that  was  furnished  when  the  allow- 
ances were  originally  authorized.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  provide  a 
meaningful  remedy  to  this  situation. 

The  following  cost  estimates  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  be  enacted  prior  to,  and 
effective  with,  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1966: 

Increase  in  cost  of  direct  benefits  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training 

Fiscal  year :  Increased  cost 

1966 $1, 368,  000 

1967 1. 116,  000 

1968 - 972,  000 

1969 828, 000 

1970 720.000 


Total  1st  5  years 5,004.000 

The  proposed  changes  In  rates  of  payment 
would  not  appreciably  change  administra- 
tive costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2018)  to  provide  a  realistic 
cost-of-living  increase  in  rates  of  sub- 
sistence allowances  paid  to  disabled  vet- 
erans pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation 
training,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1504  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  deleting  subsection  (c)  there- 
of, redesignating  subsection  "(d)"  as  "(c)" 
and  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  In  column  II. 
Ill,  or  IV  (whichever  Is  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  as 
specified  in  column  I: 


Type  of  training 

(Col.  I) 


Full-time  institutional 
tnuiiing. 

Institutioiiitl  oii-f:irin.  ap- 
prentice, or  other  oil-job 
training 


No  de- 
pend- 
ents 

(Col. II) 


$100 
9f< 


1  de- 
pendent 


(Col.  Ill) 


$135 
120 


2  or  more 
depend- 
ents 

(Col.  IV) 


$145 
130 


"Where  any  trainee  has  more  than  two  de- 
pendents and  is  not  eligible  to  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  as  provided  by  section 
315  or  section  335  (whichever  is  applicable) 
of  this  title,  the  subsistence  allowance  pre- 
scribed In  column  IV  of  the  foregoing  table 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  additional  $5  per 
month  for  each  dependent  in  excess  of  two." 

(b)  Section  315  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "(a) "  ;nd  sub- 
section (b)  thereof. 

(c)  Any  veteran-trainee  receiving  subsist- 
ence allowance  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  while  pursuing  a  course  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  authorized  by  chapter  31 


of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  have 
such  allowance  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  contained  in  such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]  isasfoUows: 
Section-by-Section  Explanation  op  the  Bill 
To  Provide  a  Realistic  CosT-oF-LrviNG  In- 
crease IN  Rates  op  Subsistence  Allow- 
ances Paid  to  Disabled  Veterans  Pursuing 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Training 
(Matter  to  be  stricken  In  brackets;    new 
matter  In  Italic.) 

Section  1(a):  Section  1504  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  would  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"§  1504.  Subsistence  allowances. 

"(a)  While  pursuing  a  course  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  and  for  two  months 
after  his  employability  is  determined,  each 
veteran  shall  be  paid  a  subsistence  allowance 
as  prescribed  in  this  section. 

"C(b)  If  a  veteran  has  no  dei>endent,  his 
subsistence  allowance  each  month  shall  equal 
$65,  increased  by  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  $10  as  the  institutional  part  of 
the  veteran's  training  course  bears  to  a  course 
of  full-time  institutional  training.  In  no 
event  shall  the  veteran's  subsistence  allow- 
ance be  an  amount  less  than  an  amovmt 
which,  when  added  to  any  compensation  or 
other  benefit  payable  to  him  will  equal  $105 
monthly  if  his  service-connected  disability  is 
less  than  30  per  centum,  or  $115  monthly  If 
his  service-connected  disability  is  30  per  cen- 
tum or  more. 

"t(c)  If  a  veteran  has  one  dependent,  his 
subsistence  allowance  each  month  shall  equal 
$90,  increased  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  $15  as  the  Institutional 
part  of  the  veteran's  training  course  bears  to 
a  coiu-se  of  full-time  training.  If  a  veteran 
has  more  than  one  dependent,  his  subsist- 
ence allowance  each  month  shall  equal  $90, 
increased  by  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  $30  as  the  institutional  part  of  the 
veteran's  training  course  bears  to  a  course  of 
full-time  training.  In  no  event  shall  the 
veteran's  subsistence  allowance  be  an  amount 
less  than  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
any  compensation  or  other  benefit  payable  to 
him,  will  equal — 

"C(l)  If  his  service-connected  disability  Is 
less  than  30  per  centum,  $115,  plus  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  for  additional  dependents: 
(A)  $10  for  one  child  and  $7  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  plus  (B)  $15  for  a  dependent 
parent;  or 

"C(2)  If  his  service-connected  disability  is 
30  per  centum  or  more.  $135,  plus  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  for  additional  dependents: 
(A)  $20  for  one  child  and  $15  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  plus  (B)  $15  for  a  dependent 
parent. 1 

"(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee is  to  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance icith  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  in  column  II, 
III,  or  IV  (whichever  is  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
ovposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  as 
specified  in  column  I: 


Type  of  training 
(Col.  I) 


Full-time  institutional 
training 

Institutional  on-farm,  ap- 
prpn  tice,  or  other  on-job 
training 


Node- 
pend- 
ents 

(Col.II) 


$100 
95 


1  de- 
pend- 
ent 

(Col.  Ill) 


$135 
120 


2  or  more 
depend- 
ents 

(Col.  IV) 


$145 
130 
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Where  any  trainee  has  more  than  two  de- 
pendents and  is  not  eligible  to  receive  addi- 
tonal  compensation  as  provided  by  section 
315  or  section  335  {whichever  is  applicable) 
of  this  title,  the  subsistence  allowance  pre- 
scribed in  column  IV  of  the  foregoing  table 
shall  be  increased  by  an  additional  $5  per 
month  for  each  dependent  in  excess  of  two. 
"1(^)1  (c)  Where  the  course  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  training  consists  of  training 
on  the  Job  by  an  employer,  such  employer 
shall  be  required  to  submit  monthly  to  the 
Administrator  a  statement  in  writing  show- 
ing any  wage,  compensation,  or  other  in- 
come paid  by  him  to  the  veteran  during  the 
month,  directly  or  indirectly.  Based  upon 
such  written  statements,  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  reduce  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance of  such  veteran  to  an  amount  con- 
sidered equitable  and  Just." 

The  amendments  proposed  in  this  section 
would  have  a  twofold  purpose.  Primarily, 
they  would  provide  a  realistic  cost-of-living 
Increase  in  the  rates  of  subsistence  allow- 
ance paid  to  disabled  veterans  who  are  pur- 
suing vocational  rehabilitation  training  au^ 
thonzed  by  chapter  31  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Secondly,  the  cumbersome, 
overlapping  and  ambiguous  criteria  now  used 
to  determine  the  allowance  authorized  would 
be  replaced  by  a  simple,  easily  understood 
rate  table.  This  will  not  only  facilitate  the 
administration  of  the  program  but  will  also 
provide  a  more  comprehensible  source  of  In- 
formation  for  all   interested  persons. 

A  disabled  veteran  now  receives  three  tsrpes 
of  financial  assistance  while  pursuing  train- 
ing under  chapter  31 :  ( 1 1  subsistence  allow- 
ance: (2)  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment  tpald  directly  to  a  school  or  train- 
ing establishment  by  the  V'A);  and  (3)  dis- 
ability compenration.  The  latter  benefit  Is, 
of  course,  in  no  way  premised  on  the  pursuit 
of  training. 

The  current  basic  rates  of  subsistence  al- 
lowance have  been  in  effect  since  April  1, 
1948.  with  no  increase,  even  though  the  cost 
of  living  since  such  date  has  increased  28.2 
percent. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  allow- 
ances authorized  in  1948,  to  assist  veterans 
In  meeting  their  living  expenses  while  pur- 
suing vocaiional  rehabilitation,  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rise  In  living  costs  and 
do  not  now  furnish  the  same  degree  of  as- 
sistance that  was  furnished  in  1948. 

The  proposed  amendments  will  provide  an 
estimated  overall  average  increase,  in  the 
assistance  allowance  payable,  of  about  20  per- 
cent. The  proposed  increases  will  vary  to 
some  extent  from  individual  to  individual, 
depending  upon  the  number  of  dependents, 
the  degree  of  disability  and  the  type  of  train- 
ing pursued.  While  not  commensurate  In 
all  cases  with  the  cost-of-living  Increase  since 
1948.  they  will  provide  a  realistic  Increase  to 
most  veterans  and  will  help  bridge  the  gap 
that  has  arisen,  since  that  date,  between 
subsistence  allowance  rates  and  actual  sub- 
sistence costs. 

Various  factors  and  provlsfons  of  law  must 
now  be  considered  In  determining  the 
amount  of  subsistence  payable.  Basic  rates 
are  prescribed  In  section  1504  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  These  rates  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  received  as  disability 
compensation  under  chapter  11  of  such  title 
38.  Moreover,  section  1504  also  specifies  a 
minimum  amount  of  combined  subsistence 
allowance  and  disability  compensation  to  be 
paid.  This  floor  requirement  may,  or  may 
not,  result  In  an  increase  In  the  basic 
amount,  conditioned  upon  the  percentage 
of  disability  and  dependency  status. 

Although  this  "floor"  has  become  increas- 
ingly meaningless,  with  recent  Increases  In 
disability  compensation  rates,  it  must  still  be 
considered  in  determining  the  allowance  pay- 
able, and  the  amount  of  such  allowance 
may  therefore.  In  some  cases,  be  determined 
by  a  factor  that  Is  unrelated  to  the  pursuit 


of  vocational  training.  Among  other  com- 
plications, this  "floor"  has  the  unintended 
effect  of  favoring  peacetime  veterans,  over 
similarly  circumstanced  wartime  veterans,  in 
determining  the  amount  of  subsistence  pay- 
able. For  example,  a  veteran  with  a  dis- 
ability incurred  In  peacetime  receives  k  com- 
pensation allowance  equal  to  80  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized  a  wartime  disabled 
veteran.  Since  the  same  "floor,"  or  mini- 
mum amount  of  combined  subsistence  and 
disability  compensation  allowance,  is  appli- 
cable to  all  veterans,  a  greater  amount  of 
subsistence  allowance  may  become  payable 
to  a  peacetime  veteran  than  to  a  similarly 
circumstanced  wartime  veteran. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  subsist- 
ence now  payable  Is  also  affected  by  the  pro- 
vision of  section  315  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  which  provides  that  additional  com- 
pensation for  dependents  of  veterans  50  per- 
cent or  more  disabled,  may  not  be  paid  con- 
currently with  increased  subsistence  allow- 
ance for  the  same  dependents,  although  the 
veteran  may  elect  whichever  Is  the  greater. 

The  aforestated  criteria  and  adjudication 
procedure,  as  is  readily  apparent,  have  proven 
to  be  complicated,  confusing,  and  time  con- 
suming. To  facilitate  authorization  action, 
and  to  minimize  errors,  it  was  necessary  to 
publish  tables  showing  the  monthly  subsist- 
ence allowance  payable  under  the  various 
conditions  or  circumstances.  (See  attach- 
ment A.) 

The  proposed  amendment  would  substi- 
tute for  this  cumbersome  criteria  a  simple, 
easily  understood  conversion  table  showing 
the  monthly  amount  to  be  paid  under  the 
condition."?  and  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Veterans  rated  less  than  50-percent  disabled 
will  be  paid  the  amount  shown  in  the  table 
plus  an  additional  $5  per  month  for  each 
dependent  in  excess  of  two.  Veterans  rated 
50  percent  or  more  disabled  will  be  paid  the 
monthly  amount  shown  in  the  table  in  addi- 
tion to  compensation  payable  under  38  U.S.C. 
315  or  38  U.S.C.  335  (whichever  Is  appli- 
cable). 

Section  1  (b) :  Section  315  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  would  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"§  315.  AoDrrioNAi,    Compensation    roR    De- 
pendents. 

"C(a)l  •   •   V 

"[(b)  The  additional  compensation  for  a 
dependent  or  dependents  provided  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  payable  to  any  veteran 
during  any  period  he  Is  In  receipt  of  an  in- 
creased rate  of  subsistence  allowance  or  edu- 
cation and  training  allow.Tnce  on  account  of 
a  dependent  or  dependents  under  any  other 
law  administered  by  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration. 

■  [The  veteran  may  elect  to  receive  which- 
ever Is  the  greater!" 

This  subsection  deletes  the  provision  of 
law  (38  U.S.C.  315(b)  )  requiring  that  a  vet- 
eran-trainee elect  between  the  receipt  of 
additional  disability  compensation  for  a  de- 
pendent or  dependents  under  chapter  11  and 
the  receipt  of  an  Increased  rate  of  subsistence 
allowance  under  chapter  31,  or  of  education 
and  training  allowances  under  chapter  33, 
on  account  of  such  dependent  or  dependents. 
The  new  rates  which  this  draft  will  estab- 
lish with  respect  to  chapter  31  take  the  addi- 
tional compensation  payments  under  sec- 
tion 315  Into  account.  Moreover,  the 
reference  to  "education  and  training  allow- 
ance" is  obsolete  Inasmuch  as  the  program 
of  education  and  training  under  chapter  33 
terminated  on  January  31,  1965. 

Section  i(c):  This  subsection  provides  a 
savings  clause  to  Insure  that  no  veteran's 
subsistence  allowance  rate  will  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  proposed.  Since 
the  present  provisions  of  law  contain  no 
limitation  upon  the  Increases  In  subsistence 
allowance  for  additional  dependents,  the  pos- 
sibility exists  that  there  may  be  cases  where 
veteran-trainees  with  a  large  number  of  chil- 


dren would  receive  a  higher  rate  of  subsist- 
ence allowance  under  the  existing  law  than 
under  this  proposal.  The  savings  clause 
will  guard  against  reduction  in  such  cases 
Section  2:  This  section  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  which  begins  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act. 


AUTOMOBILE  BURIAL  AND  BEAUTI- 
PICATION   FUND 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  PresicJent.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  would  help  us  get 
rid  of  the  growing  number  of  automobile 
junkpiles  which  are  littered  acioss  our 
Nation.  The  bill  would  set  up  an  auto- 
mobile burial  and  beautification  fund  to 
be  financed  by  the  revenues  from  a  2- 
percent  excise  tax  on  all  new-car  pur- 
chases. The  revenues  from  this  tax 
could  only  be  used  to  abolish  the  auto 
junkpiles  and  alleviate  related  problems 
caused  by  the  auto  industi-y. 

We  have  all  seen  these  rotting  and 
rusting  sci-ap  piles  defiling  oui-  country- 
side and  city  lots.  And.  like  the  pro- 
verbial weather,  everyone  talks  about  the 
problem  but  does  little  about  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  we  used  the  auto  excise 
tax  as  a  user  charge  to  solve  a  problem 
exclusively  created  by  the  auto  industr>-. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  to  reduce  auto  excise 
taxes  from  10  to  5  percent  by  1967  and 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  recommended  the  entire  tax 
be  abolished  by  1969.  Regardless  of 
whatever  final  action  the  House  may 
take,  I  intend  to  reintroduce  my  pro- 
posal in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  House  bill.  If  the  House  eliminates 
the  entire  tax,  my  amendment  would 
thus  add  back  a  2-percent  tax  for  deal- 
ing with  the  junk  auto  problem.  In  the 
meantime,  I  believe  a  wide  discussion  of 
this  problem  would  be  useful  and  I  am, 
therefore,  temporarily  introducing  my 
pi-oposal  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  existing  law  pending  House  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  perfectly 
frani:.  My  reasons  for  following  this 
somewhat  unusual  procedure  are  due  not 
only  to  the  urgency  of  the  junk  auto 
problem,  but  also  to  the  urgency  of  re- 
covering part  of  the  rapidly  vanishing 
auto  excise  tax.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  industry  that  has  such' a  profoiuid 
and  costly  impact  upon  our  society  as 
the  auto  industry.  A  whole  series  of 
problems  can  be  traced  to  autos  includ- 
ing air  pollution,  suburban  sprawl  and 
city  decay,  traffic  conge.stion,  and  auto 
junkyards.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  auto 
excise  tax  represents  a  partial  payment 
toward  solving  some  of  these  problems 
by  those  who  buy  and  use  autos  and  that 
such  a  tax  is  entirely  fair  and  reasonable. 
I  believe  President  Johnson  was  abso- 
lutely correct,  therefore,  when  he  pro- 
posed in  his  recent  tax  measure  to  retain 
a  portion  of  the  auto  excise  tax. 

Frankly,  I  am  concerned  over  the  ac- 
tion which  is  apparently  being  contem- 
plated by  the  House.  The  complete 
elimination  of  auto  excise  taxes  would  be 
a  serious  defeat  for  the  President.  More- 
over, once  the  auto  excise  tax  is  abolished, 
it  will  be  extremely  difiBcult  to  reinstate 
it  in  the  future  regardless  of  how  many 
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future  problems  the  auto  industry  creates 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Also,  once  a 
movement  to  reduce  excise  taxes  on  autos 
gathers  momentum,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  reverse.  So  for  all  of  these 
reasons,  I  think  it  is  important  to  regis- 
ter a  clear  and  immediate  dissent  to  the 
proposal  for  abolishing  the  entire  auto 
excise  tax. 

EXCISE  TAXES  AS  USER  TAXES 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  problems, 
created  by  the  auto  industry,  probably 
none  is  as  Immediate  and  direct  as  get- 
ting rid  of  used  up  cars.  We  are  made 
painfully  aware  of  our  vast  productive 
capacity  every  time  we  pass  an  auto 
graveyard.  There  we  see  ugly  rusting 
auto  carcafses  which  were  once  gleaming 
and  expensive  sedans.  These  monu- 
ments to  20th  century  affluence  are  often 
piled  20  or  30  deep  in  a  jumbled  mass  of 
twisted  steel.  They  form  a  gi-im  testa- 
ment to  our  American  culture — private 
waste  and  public  iiidifferencc. 

The  proposed  2-percent  excise  tax  is 
essentially  a  user  charge  for  getting  rid 
of  these  unsightly  and  unwanted  autos. 
In  effect,  whenever  a  person  buys  a  car, 
the  cost  of  its  ultimate  disposal  will  be 
included  in  the  purchase  price.  In  this 
v.ay,  we  can  be  sure  that  every  new  car 
that  rolls  off  the  assembly  line  will 
eventually  find  a  proper  burying  ground. 
The  cost  of  disposal  will  become  a  self- 
financing  venture  with  the  charge  being 
paid  by  those  who  buy  and  use  autos. 

The  basic  principle  behind  a  user- 
charge  is  that  those  who  uniquely  benefit 
from  a  service  should  help  pay  its  cost. 
By  the  same  token,  those  who  contribute 
to  a  serious  problem  should  help  to  al- 
leviate it. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  automobile 
industry  itself  should  be  held  account- 
able and  taxed  accordingly.  Whatever 
the  merits  of  this  argument,  we  must  be 
practical.  Such  taxes  would  only  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  We  may 
as  well  meet  the  problem  directly 
throu.tih  the  present  excise  tax  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  operates  as  a  sales 
tax  upon  new  autos. 

THE    AUTO   JUNK    PROBLEM 

What  are  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
junk  auto  problem?  They  are  economic 
and  technological. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  system  of  pro- 
ducing and  disposing  of  cars  worked  rea- 
sonably well.  When  a  car  owner  decided 
to  junk  his  aging  jalopy,  he  could  usually 
Ret  $40  to  $50  for  it  from  an  auto  junk- 
yard. Here  the  car  would  be  stripped 
of  its  salable  parts  and  then  sold  to  a 
scrap  processor.  The  processor  would 
bum  out  the  upholstery  and  other  non- 
metallic  materials  and  cninch  the  re- 
maining body  into  a  compact  1-ton 
steel  cube  about  the  size  of  a  TV  set. 
These  cubes  would  then  be  sold  to  steel 
mills  as  scrap  for  making  new  steel. 
Eventually,  they  might  even  be  rein- 
carnated in  the  foi-m  of  another  gleam- 
ing auto  fresh  from  Detroit's  assembly 
line. 

Several  things  have  happened  to  up- 
set this  happy  ecology. 

First  of  all,  there  are  a  growing  num- 
ber of  cars  being  sent  to  the  scrap  heap 
each  year.    In  1958,  3.6  million  cars  were 


retired  from  service  while  in  1964  we 
junked  5.6  million.  Part  of  the  reason 
is  increased  production.  We  are  now 
producing  between  7  and  8  million  cars 
annually,  and  sooner  or  later  all  of  these 
will  find  their  way  into  a  junkpile.  And 
it  will  probably  be  sooner  than  later. 
Unlike  humans,  the  average  age  of  a  car 
is  declining.  In  1960  it  was  14  years; 
in  1964  it  was  down  to  10.  If  this  trend 
continues,  economists  will  have  to  revise 
their  definition  of  durable  goods  and 
place  autos  in  the  same  category  of  per- 
ishable commodities  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tsiblcs 

Sonie  say  the  reason  for  the  decline 
in  life  expectancy  is  due  to  a  deliberate 
built-in  obsolescence;  others  charge 
shoddy  workmanship;  still  others  place 
the  blame  on  advertising  and  yearly  style 
changes,  'Whatever  the  reasons,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  are  getting  rid  of  our 
old  cars  faster  than  ever  before  and  the 
trend  is  likely  io  continue. 

Second,  not  only  is  the  supply  of  junk 
autos  increasing — but  the  demand  for 
them  is  decreasing.  The  decline  in  de- 
mand is  due  to  a  shift  in  steelmaking 
technology.  The  old  open-hearth  fur- 
nace was  a  voracious  consumer  of  scrap 
steel.  It  used  about  half  scrap  and  half 
ore  in  making  new  steel.  However,  the 
oxysen  converter  method  which  is  used 
by  many  mills  today,  uses  only  25  per- 
cent of  scrap  in  making  new  steel. 
Moreover,  it  has  a  finnicky  appetite. 
Bits  of  glass,  plastic,  or  other  impurities 
will  upset  its  delicate  digestive  system 
and  as  a  result,  oxygen  converter  mills 
are  more  particular  about  the  quality  of 
scrap  they  buy. 

The  prices  of  scrap  steel  have  declined 
along  with  the  demand.  In  1956,  the 
steel  mills  consumed  over  39  million  tons 
of  scrap  and  paid  $42.86  a  ton.  In  1963, 
the  mills  only  needed  29.6  million  tons 
and  paid  $19.84  per  ton.  In  1964,  some 
dealers  had  trouble  selling  scrap  at  $18 
a  ton  and  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, the  prices  were  as  low  as  $12  a 
ton.  It  costs  a  scrap  processor  about  $12 
to  $14  per  ton  to  pulverize  an  automobile 
into  scrap  and  transpoi-tation  charges 
to  a  steel  mill  add  another  $4  to  $8  to 
the  cost  of  production.  Thus,  if  the 
cost  of  producing  scrap  steel  from  autos 
ranges  from  $16  to  $22  per  ton  and  if 
prices  are  only  between  $12  and  $18 
per  ton.  it  is  obvious  that  many  junk 
autos  are  not  going  to  get  processed. 

THE    GROWING    JUNKPILES 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  happened 
over  the  last  few  years.  Less  than  half 
of  the  autos  junked  each  year  are  pro- 
cessed into  steel  scrap.  The  majority 
are  tossed  upon  the  15,000  auto  jvmkpiles 
which  are  scattered  across  the  country. 
One  newspaper  estimates  that  there  are 
now  between  30  and  40  million  junk  cars 
disfiguring  our  countryside  and  city  lots 
from  coast  to  coast.  A  junk  dealer  in 
Massachusetts  candidly  observed: 

People  complain  about  the  pUes  of  Jtmk 
but  no  one  has  come  up  with  a  solution  to 
get  rid  of  the  mess.  Until  somebody  finds 
the  answer,  we'll  have  to  keep  pUlng  them 
up  wherever  we  find  space. 

With  the  reduced  demand  for  scrap, 
auto  junkyards  have  cut  the  price  they 
will  pay  for  an  old  car.    In  former  years 


many  dealers  paid  $50  for  a  jiink  car 
but  today  you  are  lucky  to  get  $20.   Most 
dealers  can  still  make  a  profit  at  these 
prices  by  selling  the  parts  and  tossing  the 
body  on  a  scrap  heap  where  it  will  rust 
away  indefinitely.    As  one  writer  rhap- 
sodized, these  junks  are  "like  lobsters 
once  full  of  succulent  meat  but  now 
mostly  hard  shell  that's  hard  to  sell." 
In  some  cases,  you  can  not  even  give 
an  old  car  to  a  junk  dealer.    If  you  at- 
tempt to  leave  it  anyway,  he  will  call 
the  police  and  charge  trespassing.     In 
other  cases,  the  price  a  dealer  will  pay 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  towing  an  old 
disabled  car  to  the  yard.    The  inevitable 
result  has  been  an  alarming  increase  in 
the  number  of  old  cars  found  abandoned 
on  the  city  streets.     Last  year,  13,600 
cars  were  abandoned  in  New  York  City 
or  more  than  double  the  number  found 
in  1962.    Some  22,000  cars  were  aban- 
doned in  Chicago  in  1963,  and  over  9,000 
cars  were  found  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  1964.     City  officials  have  contended 
that  these  wrecks   constitute  a  serious 
safety  and  health  hazard  as  well. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FtTrURB 

Many  cities  have  clamped  down  on 
those  who  leave  their  useless  cars  in  the 
street,  but  generally,  this  only  removes 
the  problem  to  a  growing  scrap  heap  on 
the  edge  of  town. 

A  few  scrap  processors  have  been  able 
to  sell  more  scrap  at  a  profit  with  larger 
and  more  efficient  processing  equipmeiit. 
But  such  equipment  costs  around  $2  mil- 
lion and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
processors. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  con- 
ducting research  on  alternative  uses  of 
scrap  steel  and  they  have  come  up  with 
a  few  promising  ideas. 

Some  commimities  have  experimented 
with  dumping  autos  in  lakes  or  rivers  to 
form  breakwaters. 

All  of  these  actions  have  achieved 
limited  results,  but  they  are  only  a  dent 
in  the  problem.  The  inventory  of  junk 
autos  continues  to  grow  faster  than  it 
can  be  processed.  There  is  no  foresee- 
able end  to  the  30  to  40  million  rusting 
cars  which  grace  our  fair  coiuitry.  And 
the  heap  wUl  get  larger  every  year  de- 
spite the  limited  actions  taken  to  allevi- 
ate the  problem. 

Clearly,  an  all  out  assault  upon  junk 
autos  is  in  order.  We  cannot  expect  to 
cure  the  problem  without  spending 
money,  for,  vmder  our  present  economy,  it 
is  cheaper  to  let  these  cars  rust  away  in 
a  massive  heap  than  to  get  rid  of  them. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  is  being  done. 
No  one  enters  the  esthetic  cost  of  ugli- 
ness upon  their  economic  balance  sheet — 
neither  the  automaker,  the  person  who 
abandons  his  car  on  the  street,  the  junk 
dealer,  the  scrap  processor,  nor  the  steel 
mill.  And  so  unless  we  do  something 
about  the  problem— unless  we  inject  the 
public  interest  into  this  never  ending 
cycle— unless  we  declare  a  war  on  ugli- 
ness and  place  a  premium  on  beauty — ^It 
is  obvious  that  Detroit  will  continue  to 
chum  out  8  million  cars  a  year,  only  to 
deposit  them  a  few  years  later  upon  the 
towering  scrap  piles  of  junk  and  steel 
which  will  soon  surround  every  major 
city  and  extend  for  miles  into  the 
countryside. 
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Why  not  consider  the  disposal  problem 
as  a  cost  of  car  ownership — to  be  E>ald 
for  at  the  time  of  purchase?  The  reve- 
nues so  collected  can  be  put  In  a  special 
fund  to  deal  with  the  junk  problem 
wherever  it  exists.  This  is  the  basic  idea 
behind  my  bill  which  I  shall  now  briefly 
describe.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  details 
of  this  bill,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  sit  down 
with  the  auto  industry  to  improve  it. 

BTAVTTFICATION  FUND 

The  bill  would  require  that  one-f^fth 
of  the  present  10  percent  excise  tax  on 
autos  be  diverted  into  a  special  fund. 
This  amounts  to  2  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturer's price,  or  an  average  of  $50  per 
auto.  The  bill  would  divert  about  S400 
million  a  year  into  the  beautification 
fund. 

The  fund  could  be  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  designee  only  for  dealing  with 
the  junk  auto  problem.  However,  before 
the  funds  could  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
they  would  also  have  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  Thus,  we  would  have 
a  double  check  upon  the  executive 
branch  through  the  annual  appropria- 
tion review.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
or  not  a  realistic  program  can  be  devel- 
oped to  use  all  of  the  $400  million  each 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  funds  would  be 
available  for  whatever  programs  looked 
promising. 

The  fiscal  mechanics  of  my  proposal 
are  quite  similar  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  which  Congress  passed 
last  year.  Both  employ  the  principle  of 
a  user  charge  which  is  channeled  into 
a  separate  fund.  And  both  avoid  the 
practice  of  back-door  financing  by  sub- 
jecting the  use  of  such  funds  to  the  ap- 
propriation process. 

Mr.  President,  th's  subject  has  recently 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention  by  many 
people  in  the  executive  branch  and  in 
the  Congress.  There  are  many  possible 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  junk  auto  prob- 
lem and  some  of  these  are  being  closely 
looked  into.  However,  because  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  is  relatively  recent 
and  because  many  alternative  ap- 
proaches are  possible.  I  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  President  with 
broad  flexibility  to  propose  a  course  of 
action. 

The  bill  does  not,  therefore,  spell  out 
any  detailed  techniques  or  methods  by 
which  the  President  is  to  solve  the  junk 
auto  problem.  Instead,  it  declares,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  that  junk 
autos  must  be  effectively  dealt  with  and 
that  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  those  who 
buy  cars.  It  requires  the  President  to 
develop  the  detailed  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  dealing  with  the  problem  and 
to  submit  his  proposals  to  the  Congress 
In  the  form  of  an  annual  appropriation. 

If  this  were  not  such  an  urgent  prob- 
lem, it  might  be  ai-gued  that  congres- 
sional action  should  await  the  develop- 
ment of  a  detailed  action  program  by  the 
President.  However,  unless  we  act 
quickly,  the  auto  excise  tax  may  soon 
be  gone,  and  any  hope  of  meeting  the 
problem  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
will  be  lost. 

By  passing  this  proposal,  we  are  likely 
to  prod  the  industry  to  come  up  with  a 
specific  program  in  a  short  period  of 
time. 


POSSIBU:  MKTHODa  or  OKAISNQ  WITH  JT7NK 
ATTTOS 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  are 
starting  from  scratch  on  this  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  a  lot  of  work  has  al- 
ready been  done  and  a  number  of  pkjs- 
sible  methods  for  dealing  with  junk 
autos  have  been  identified.  Some  of 
these  are  as  follows; 

First.  Provide  payment  Incentives  to 
defray  the  cost  of  moving  autos  and 
auto  hulks  from  the  street  and  the  junk- 
yard to  the  scrap  processor,  and  the  steel 
mill  or  foundry  when  the  scrap  market 
price  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  sat- 
isfactoiy  action. 

Second.  Help  support  the  cost  of  or- 
ganizing and  operating  effective  junk 
f  uto  collecting  systems  at  the  local  level. 

Third.  Pay  the  cost  of  transferring 
certificate  of  title  from  the  last  owner 
to  the  dismantler  or  scrapper  to  create 
more  incentive  for  processing  junk  cars 
into  scrap. 

Fourth.  Support  loans  and  grants  to 
small  business  to  acquire  portable  shred- 
ding and  bailing  equipment  that  can  be 
taken  to  the  places  where  junk  autos 
are  despoiling  the  landscape. 

Fifth.  Help  to  undent-rite  the  in- 
creased cost  to  State  governments  of  ad- 
ministering more  effective  automobile 
registration  and  licensing  systems 
through  which  auto  abandonment  and 
satisfactory  disposal  may  be  controlled. 

Sixth.  Make  payments  to  dismantlers 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  moving  their 
operations  to  areas  more  compatible 
with  their  business  practices. 

Seventh.  Assist  in  the  public  cost  of 
local  land  use  planning,  zoning,  and  ac- 
quistion  to  provide  suitable  locations  for 
stockpiling  autos  collected  through  mu- 
nicipal operations  and  to  prevent  further 
blighting  of  the  landscape  with  new  in- 
dustrial dismantling  programs. 

Eighth.  Help  dispose  of  old  autos  by 
other  means  when  the  market  cannot 
absorb  additional  scrap. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  today  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  begins. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  single  action  which 
would  beautify  America  more  than  get- 
ting rid  of  our  unsightly  scrap  heaps 
of  junked  automobiles.  As  President 
Johnson  observed  in  his  recent  message 
on  natural  beauty : 

The  skeletons  of  discarded  cars  litter  the 
countryside.  The  same  society  which  re- 
ceives the  rewards  of  technology,  must,  as  a 
cooperating  whole,  take  responsibility  for 
control. 

No  other  eyesore  can  match  auto  junk- 
piles  for  sheer  ugliness.  No  other  blem- 
ish upon  our  land  is  quite  as  symbolic  of 
the  failure  of  our  society  to  deal  with  its 
problems. 

We  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to 
pile  car  upon  car  in  a  towering  heap  of 
rust  and  scrap.  Sooner  or  later  we  will 
run  out  of  space.  Eventually  the  sight 
will  become  unbearably  ugly  for  even  the 
most  insensitive  observer.  By  then  we 
will  have  a  full-scale  crisis  upon  our 
hands. 

Why  not  solve  the  junk  auto  prob- 
lem now  while  we  still  have  a  chance? 
Let  us  act  now  before  the  auto  excise 
tax.  which  can  finance  such  an  endeavor. 


disappears  forever.  Let  us  put  the  cost 
of  disposal  in  the  purchase  price  of  each 
new  car.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  rusting 
scrapheaps  that  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
country.  Let  us  beautify  America.  Let 
us  follow  the  words  of  the  President 
when  he  said: 

Association  with  beauty  can  enlarge  man's 
Imagination  and  revive  his  spirit.  Ugliness 
can  demean  the  people  who  live  among  it. 
What  a  citizen  sees  every  day  is  hla  Amer- 
ica. If  It  is  attractive  It  adds  to  the  qual- 
ity of  his  life.  If  it  Is  ugly  It  can  degrade 
his  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  junk  auto  problem 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  permit  this  bill  to  lie 
upon  the  table  until  the  end  of  busi- 
ness Thursday  so  that  Members  who  wish 
to  cosponsor  this  bill  will  have  a  chance 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  ar- 
ticles will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  bill  <S.  2019)  to  establish  an  auto 
burial  and  beautification  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  consist- 
ing of  certain  tax  revenues  derived  under 
section  4061(a>  ^2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  <^ relating  to  tax  on  pas- 
senger automobiles  and  trailers >  to  fi- 
nance a  program  for  the  alleviation  of 
blight  along  the  Nation's  highways  and 
in  open  spaces  caused  by  aged  or  wrecked 
motor  vehicles  which  have  been  aban- 
doned or  relegated  to  scrap  or  salvage, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dottclas,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
presented  by  Mr.  Douglas  are  as  follows: 

That's  Where  the  Old  Cars  Go — Now  Is  the 
Season  of  the  Slow  Death  of  Autos— 
Some  Fall  Prey  to  Wreckers — Some  to 
Junkers — Still  Others  Are  Abandonid 
To  Rot  Away 

(By  John  Keats) 
At  this  time  each  year,  the  automobile 
junk  dealer  stands  a  little  stralghter.  walks  a 
little  faster,  laughs  and  sings  as  he  goes  about 
his  useful  toll,  his  faith  In  America  renewed. 
For  each  fall  brings  the  model  change,  and 
as  the  bright  new  shapes  come  flooding  Into 
the  Nation's  automobile  showrooms,  the 
junkman's  spirits  soar.  He  knows  that  every 
new  car  sale  eventually  means  an  automobile 
for  him.  but  he  does  not  see  a  battered  old 
car  simply  as  scrap  metal.  An  automobile 
dies  bit  by  bit — a  door  handle,  a  windshield 
wiper,  a  tie  rod  at  a  time.  Parts  of  dying 
cars  are  grafted  onto  other  dying  cars  In 
order  that  some  of  them  may  wheeze  about 
the  streets  for  yet  another  year,  like  a  man 
with  a  transplanted  kidney  or  wooden  leg. 
Even  when  all  motion  as  a  vehicle  is  at 
last  at  an  end.  the  squeaking  ruin  Is  not  just 
mashed  and  fed  back  Into  a  furnace  to  be- 
con\e  another  car.  Instead.  Its  motor  may  for 
a  time  power  a  sawmill  in  Brazil., generate 
electricity  In  Canada  or  push  a  lohiffcerman's 
boat  through  cold  Maine  seas.  Its  tires  may 
become  dock  fenders  In  a  boathouse  or  find 
their  way  to  Africa  to  be  cut  Into  shoe  soles. 
Hubcaps  and  rear-view  mirrors  decorate  no 
few  Asiatic  temples.  At  least  one  New  Guinea 
chieftain  wears  a  necklace  of  brightly  pol- 
ished Jeep  valves  for  which  he  traded  bl» 
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old  necklace  of  boars'  tusks.  Even  the  broken 
glass  from  wrecked  cars  Is  valuable.  Ground 
up,  it  makes  an  excellent  subsurface  for 
highways  because  it  can  be  formed  into  a 
compact  but  porous  mass  that  drains  well. 
It  is  the  automobile  Junk  dealer  who  makes 
all  this  possible,  and  there  are  two  kinds  of 
him;  the  wrecker,  who  strips  cars  of  their 
usable  parts,  and  the  junker,  who  takes  the 
leftovers  from  the  wrecker  or  who  accepts 
the  abandoned,  the  outworn  or  the  no-value 
car.  There  are  about  11,000  wreckers  in  the 
united  States  and  probably  another  5,000 
junkers,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Na- 
tional Auto  and  Truck  Wreckers  Association, 
which  favors  the  terms  "auto  dismantlers" 
for  the  former  group  and  "preparers"  for  the 
Litter  (since  they  "prepare"  the  residue  of 
old  cars  for  the  scrap  mill  or  smelter). 

The  aristocrat  of  the  world  of  automotive 
junk  is  the  wrecker,  who  handles  only  models 
of  1957  or  more  recent  vintage,  getting  them 
almost  exclusively  from  insurance  com- 
panies. (These  are  the  vprecks  the  Insurance 
people  believe  to  be  more  costly  to  repair 
than  to  replace.)  One  such  wrecker  is 
S:\muel  D.  Zellat.  a  well-to-do  Philadel- 
phlan  who  lives  in  an  opulent  apartment, 
speaks  four  languages  and  is  proprietor  of  the 
Nlcetown  Auto  Parts  Co.  in  Chester.  Pa. 

Mr.  Zellat.  affable  and  urbane  away  from 
the  shop,  is  all  business  during  the  day.  He 
Is  constantly  on  the  telephone,  or  watching 
his  clattering  teletype.  He  subscribes  to  a 
network  serving  37  other  vxeckers.  many  of 
whom  belong  to  still  other  teletype,  or  closed- 
circuit,  networks.  The  result  of  the  over- 
lapping circuits  is  practically  instantaneous, 
coast-to-coast  coverage  of  the  Nation's  auto- 
mobile Junkyards  for  a  wrecker  who  happens 
to  be  in  .search  of  a  specific  part.  Each 
dealer  makes  his  price  known  in  response  to 
a  teletyped  request,  and  the  dealer  request- 
ing the  Item  usually — but  not  always — takes 
the  lowest  price  quoted.  During  one  2-hour 
morning  period  at  Mr.  Zellat's  office,  83 
requests  for  puffs  and  sharps  come  over  the 
teletype. 

In  the  trade  jargon,  a  sharp  Is  a  flawless 
assembly,  such  as  a  motor  in  good  condition, 
a  door  whose  electrically  driven  window  still 
works,  or  an  air-conditioning  unit.  A  clip 
Is  a  major  portion  of  a  car  and  a  puff  is  a 
clip  in  perfect  condition.  A  basket  Is  a 
hopeless  tangle  of  smashed  metal.  In  most 
wrecks,  either  the  front  or  the  rear  Is 
smashed,  but  not  both.  So  the  wrecker  cuts 
away  the  damaged  half,  and  then  looks  for 
a  puff  to  weld  onto  the  undamaged  half.  A 
strong  weld  makes  one  good  car  out  of  two 
disasters,  and  the  resulting  hybrid,  looking 
good  as  new.  goes  off  to  the  used -car  lot  or 
showroom.  Clips  are  in  great  demand.  In 
response  to  teletyped  requests,  Mr.  Zellat 
that  morning  sent  the  front  end  of  a  Cadillac 
to  Watertown,  N.Y.,  and  the  rear  end  of  a 
Chevrolet  to  Richmond.  Va. 

During  the  same  2  hours,  a  local  Buick 
dealer  came  hunting  a  transmission;  a  Chev- 
rolet dealer  needed  a  right  rear  door;  an 
Oldsmobile  salesman  wanted  a  new  front 
headlight  assembly.  Two  State  detectives 
sought,  and  found,  a  Cadillac  instrument 
panel  which  they  took  away  to  test  for 
fingerprints.  (It  seemed  that  every  other 
part  of  this  car.  which  had  been  stolen  and 
had  been  involved  in  a  hit-run  death,  had 
been  checked  for  prints;  the  panel  had  been 
somehow  neglected) .  Fifteen  telephone  calls 
came  from  automobile  dealers  or  Individuals, 
the  latter  looking  for  used  tires,  window 
glass  and  radiators.  Dealers  wanted  larger, 
more  complicated  items;  starters,  generators, 
radios. 

Among  Mr.  Zellat's  visitors  that  morning 
was  a  thin,  shifty  boy  In  tight  bluejeans. 
He  said  he  was  broke,  on  his  way  home  to 
North  Carolina  and  wanted  to  sell  his  car. 
Mr.  Zellat  wouldn't  take  it  at  any  price, 
suspecting  it  might  have  been  stolen  and 
fearing,  in  any  event,  that  there  would  be 


some  complication.  He  told  the  boy  to  try 
a  used  car  dealer;  if  the  dealer  saw  nothing 
in  the  car,  then  the  boy  could  take  it  to  a 
junker  who  might  offer  him.  perhaps,  $50. 

In  the  teletype  circuit  to  which  Mr.  Zel- 
lat belongs,  the  smallest  wrecker  does  a  $25,- 
000-a-year  trade  and  several  gross  more  than 
$1  million.  Mr.  Zellat  says  he  notices  a  spurt 
in  business  every  time  a  new  express  highway 
Is  opened.  He  said  that  since  the  Baltimore 
Pike  leading  into  Philadelphia  was  widened 
and  made  into  a  high-speed  road,  it  has  pro- 
duced three  times  as  many  wrecks  for  him. 
His  business  thtis  begins  with  someone's  ac- 
cident. In  the  lots  to  which  the  Insurance 
companies  send  broken  down  cars,  the  wreck- 
ers make  their  Inspections  and  present  their 
bids,  which  range  from  $200  to  $1,500.  de- 
pending upon  the  model  and  its  condition. 
The  wrecker's  chief  customer  is  your 
friendly  local  garage  man.  Of  course  the 
garage  man  can  get  all  the  parts  he  needs 
from  the  factory,  but  he  finds  the  wrecker 
quicker.  Moreover,  it  is  much  cheaper  to 
buy  an  entire  electric  door  from  a  wrecker 
than  it  would  be  to  pay  the  cost  of  parts 
and  labor,  to  repair  a  damaged  door.  Thus, 
the  garage  man  may  often  repair  your  car 
Inexpensively  with  wrecker's  parts,  although 
he  may  not  always  tell  you  this  Is  what  he 
has  done  when  he  hands  you  a  bill  reflecting 
hours  of  union  labor  and  the  factory  prices 
of  new  parts. 

So  lucrative  Is  the  sale  of  automobile  parts 
that  many  wreckers  branch  out  Into  other 
businesses.  Mr.  Zellat  has  done  so.  Years 
ago,  he  took  a  shipload  of  secondhand  parts 
to  Brazil,  only  to  find  the  market  glutted 
and  the  prices  unprofitable.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  found  he  could  trade  his  parts  for 
cheap  Brazilian  goods  that  could  be  sold  at  a 
profit  In  America.  So  he  found  hlmsef  in 
the  export-Import  business. 

From  Brazil  he  moved  on  to  Argentina. 
Some  of  the  best  pears  and  apples  in  the 
world  grow  In  southern  Argentina.  Mr. 
Zellat  entered  into  partnership  with  an  Ar- 
gentine commission  merchant,  and  soon  they 
were  selling  more  than  $1  million  worth  of 
fruit  in  the  United  States  annually  and 
doing  a  fair  business  In  old  automobile  parts 
m  Argentina.  Mr.  Zellat  has  since  extended 
his  operations  to  every  Latin-American  na- 
tion except  Paraguay,  which  has  no  seaport. 
If  the  wrecker  Is  the  aristocrat  of  the  trade, 
then  the  junker  is  the  proletarian.  His  op- 
eration is  not  nearly  so  profitable  as  the 
wrecker's.  Indeed,  the  junker  cannot  afford 
to  go  out  to  get  his  cars  but  must  be  paid 
to  haul  them  away.  If  you  want  to  junk 
your  car  and  do  not  want  to  pay  the  dealer 
to  come  get  it.  then  you  must  tow  it  to  him. 
The  most  he  will  give  you  wUl  be  $50. 

The  junker's  Intransigence  In  this  regard 
is  a  monumental  headache  for  city  police 
departments,  which  dally  haul  in  jalopies 
that  have  been  abandoned  by  their  owners 
on  street  corners  and  vacant  lots.  In  most 
cities,  if  police  can  trace  the  owner  of  such 
a  car,  he  is  fined  and  made  to  take  his  car  at 
his  own  expense  to  the  junker.  But  most 
abandoned  cars  cannot  be  traced,  and  look- 
ing down  from  Philadelphia's  Penrose  Bridge, 
you  can  see  3,000  of  them  that  police  have 
hauled  to  a  lot  In  the  vain  hope  of  locating 
the  owners.  The  wreckers  will  not  bid  for 
these  cars;  the  junkers  will  not  cart  them 
away  unless  paid  to  do  so;  the  city  can  no 
more  afford  to  take  them  to  the  junk  yard 
than  their  owners  could,  and  there  they 
accumulate. 

The  view  from  Penrose  Bridge  can  be  du- 
plicated in  every  major  city,  and  in  many 
rural  areas  throughout  the  country.  One 
wonders  how  long  it  will  take  Nature  to  rust 
away  a  heavy  piece  of  forged  steel  or  cast 
Iron. 

But  In  the  junkyard,  the  junker  is  busy 
with  what  comes  his  way.  He  burns  away  the 
once-gUstenlng  paint  and  the  worthless  up- 
holstery.    The  liseless  motor,  which  is  cast 


iron,  he  wallops  with  a  sledge-hammer — the 
most  efficient,  economical  way  of  getting  at 
its  forged-steel  pins,  valves,  aluminum  pis- 
tons and  alloy  bearings.  The  aluminum,  al- 
loy, copper  wiring,  and  copper  or  brass  back- 
ings from  the  beao'lngs,  are  sold  to  smelters. 
The  steel  and  cast  iron  goes  to  the  mills  as 
scrap  to  be  mixed  with  iron  ore  in  the  manu- 
facture of  more  steel.  The  body  shell — tin- 
ware to  the  trade  although  it  is  not  tin,  but 
thin  sheet  steel — is  compressed  into  bundles 
and  also  sent  as  scrap  to  the  mills. 

In  Vernon,  Calif.,  is  the  Nation's  biggest 
scrapyard.  In  this  yard  a  new  machine,  six 
stories  high,  gobbles  up  old  cars  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  minute.  An  endless  belt  carries  the 
expensive  purchase  of  yesteryear  to  the  top 
and  dumps  It  in.  Heavy-duty  cutters  crash 
and  clang;  rotating  magnetic  drums  separate 
the  fteel  from  all  other  Ingredients  and  the 
metal,  sifting  down  through  the  cutters,  be- 
comes ever  smaller  until  the  old  car  emerges 
at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  thousands  of 
pellets.  These  are  sold  as  high  quality  scrap 
steel. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Junk  world,  this  re- 
markable machine  may  be  already  obsolete. 
The  British  have  come  up  with  a  new  process 
for  injecting  oxygen  into  iron  ore  which 
produces  better  steel  more  cheaply  and 
quickly  than  does  the  mixing  of  ore  with 
scrap  steel.  The  demand  for  scrap  is  con- 
stantly receding;  some  junkers  gloomily  fore- 
see a  day  when  there  will  be  no  demand  at 
all.  If  such  a  day  comes,  there  will  be  no 
business  in  Junking  old  cars. 

Then,  having  been  picked  over  by  the 
wreckers,  the  hulks  will  doubtless  be  towed 
by  the  annual  millions  to  ever-towering  junk 
piles.  Within  a  very  few  years,  it  Is  possible 
that  every  major  city  will  be  surrounded  by 
rusting  mountains,  home  to  flocks  of  birds, 
clouds  of  bats  and  colonies  of  rodents,  and 
clearly  visible  from  every  part  of  town. 

Whatever  the  distant  future  may  hold,  the 
fate  of  the  bright  new  models  of  1965  Is 
clear  enough:  "from  crashes  and  smashes 
and  bust,  to  rust." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  26,   1964] 

Junk  Cars  Surplus  to  Steel  Industry 
(By  George  R.  Relss) 

YouNGSTOWN.  Ohio. — The  junked  auto- 
mobile is  multiplying  into  something  of  a 
serious  national  problem.  The  basic  steel 
industry's  current  technological  explosion 
is  behind  the  trouble. 

Besides  presenting  a  costly  disposal  prob- 
lem, especially  in  many  larger  cities,  the  vast 
fleets  of  unwanted  and  abandoned  old  cars 
are  becoming  a  national  eyesore.  They  are 
turning  up  in  convenient  vacant  fields  and 
ravines. 

An  estimated  5  million  old  cars,  battered, 
rxist-streaked  and  forlorn,  are  joining  the 
Junker  fleet  annually.  It  is  now  estimated 
there  are  somewhere  between  30  million  and 
40  million  wornout  or  wrecked  cars  aban- 
doned. 

more  coming 

And  the  number  is  due  to  grow  rapidly 
thanks  to  the  three  enormous  new-car  pro- 
duction years.  The  auto  industry  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  some  7,800.000  units  this 
year  alone.  Meanwhile,  the  problem  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  old  ones,  profitably  or  other- 
wise, grows  accordingly. 

For  some  years,  old  cars,  unfit  for  further 
economical  and  safe  service,  found  their  way 
to  the  auto  graveyards.  The  "graveyard" 
owners  willingly  paid  good  prices  for  them. 
Here  they  were  stripped  of  useful  accee- 
BQrles — batteries,  tires,  radios,  and  heaters — 
or  parts,  such  as  wheels,  ignition  harnesses, 
fenders,  steering  gear  parts,  and  others.  The 
remains — the  body,  fenders,  frame,  and 
others — were  crtished  or  compressed  Into 
compact  bundles.  In  the  scrap  trade,  these 
were  known  as  No.  2  bundles. 
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READY  MARKET  THEN 

These  found  a  ready  market  In  the  Na- 
tion's steel  mills.  The  mill  operators  fed 
them  Into  open  hearth  or  electric  furnaces, 
mixed  with  other  scrap,  such  as  wornout  rail 
cars  or  locomotives,  ancient  household  ap- 
pliances or  toys,  or  with  fresh  iron,  to  be 
melted  into  new  steel  for  making  more  new 
cars  or  trucks,  railroad  cars  or  locomatives. 
bridges,  or  other  steel  items. 

But  In  recent  years,  auto  bundles  lost 
favor  In  the  mills.  Using  richer  raw  mate- 
rials, blast  furnaces  produced  more  Iron  at 
lower  costs:  some  mills  switched  to  produc- 
ing steel  by  the  basic  oxygen  converters 
which  use  much  smaller  percentages  of  scrap 
in  their  charges. 

The  auto  bundles,  too.  presented  prob- 
lems— too  often  they  contained  bits  of  stain- 
less steel  or  aluminum  from  the  trim,  or 
copper  or  other  nonsteel  materials.  This 
made  It  more  difficult  to  produce  top-grade 
steel.    Firms  simply  didn't  want  the  bundles. 

DOWN    TO    S12    A   TON 

In  mr>ny  places,  the  price  of  No.  2  bundles 
Is  only  $12  to  S14  a  ton.  or  the  equivalent  of 
a  single  car:  it  costs  the  auto  wreckers  that 
much  to  burn  off  paint  or  fabrics  and  then 
compress  the  old  cars  Into  compact  bundles. 
When  they  must  pay  $4  to  $8  a  ton  for  freight 
cars  to  the  nearest  mill  •  •  •  well,  the  "grave- 
yards"  don't  want  the  "junkers."  even  as  a 
gift. 

Prank  J.  Lucia,  sanitation  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  estimated  that  old 
cars  are  being  abandoned  on  New  York  streets 
at  the  rate  of  250  a  week,  costing  New  York 
taxpayers  several  million  dollars  to  remove 
them.  The  problem  is  especially  trouble- 
some because  space  in  which  they  may  be 
dumped  is  limited  and  rapidly  filling  up. 

One  scrapman  explained  that  owners 
usually  have  bought  new — or  at  least  new- 
er— cars,  cant  find  anyone  to  accept  the 
oki  car,  so  they  simply  abandon  the  old 
cars.  Numerous  other  major  cities,  especially 
the  larger  ones  far  removed  from  steel- 
making  plants  have  similar  old-car  disposal 
problems. 

TAXPAYERS    ALERTED 

Harry  Marley.  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  recently  declared 
that  taxpayers  in  many  cities  will  have  to 
provide  city-owned  and  operated  salvage  and 
scrap  disposal  services  to  get  rid  of  the  junk- 
ers, especially  if  they  continue  to  tighten  up 
on  restrictions  of  privately  owned  auto 
wrecking  firms. 

Many  cities  are  insisting  that  the  wreckers 
quit  burning  old  car  bodies  because  of  the 
black  smoke  and  odors.  Some  also  are 
insisting  the  wreckers  build  high  fences 
around  their  yards  to  shut  off  the  views  of 
the  junkers. 

Rochester.  N.T..  Is  considering  an  unusual 
old-car  graveyard— It  will  use  them  to  pro- 
vide a  fine  new  fishing  spot  in  Lake  Ontario 
off  Braddock  Point.  N.Y.  The  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  Greece 
Ontario  Shoals  Committee,  plans  to  dtmip 
about  3.000  burned-out  wrecks  approximately 
I'i  miles  off  shore  to  produce  a  shoal  of 
l',^  miles  long  and  20  to  30  feet  deep. 

HOME   FOR   nSH 

The  idea  Is  that  the  submerged  wrecks 
will  work  as  a  "home"  for  fish.  Algae  and 
marine  growth  develop  to  attract  fish. 

The  idea  was  tried  when  many  old  wrecks 
were  dumped  into  the  Atlantic  off  Plre 
Island.  The  rub  was  that  they  interfered 
with  Navy  detection  devices  and  rusted  out 
too  rapidly  in  salt  water. 

But  this  dumping  of  the  cars  goes  against 
the  prudence  of  many  scrap  executives,  who 
recall  the  acute  scrap  shortages  of  World 
War  n  when  old  diimps  were  "worked"  to 
burn  lead  and  tin  off  old  tin  cans  and 
then  the  bare  plate  was  compreaied  for 
•teelmaklng. 


Many  feel  that  the  Iron  and  steel  com- 
panies, auto  makers  and  scrap  firms  ought 
to  combine  research  to  determine  how  the 
old  cars  could  be  conserved  more  eco- 
nomically as  3  continuing  source  of  metallics 
for  Industry. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C)    Post,  May  2, 
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Put  'Em  in  Rockets  and  Aim  at  the  Moon 
(By  Jean  White) 

The  wife  came  home  one  day  to  complain 
about  the  unsightly  auto  graveyards  blem- 
ishing the  countryside.  When  the  wife's 
husband  happens  to  be  the  President,  things 
can  happen. 

The  eyesore  auto  Junkyard  has  become  a 
symbol  of  President  Johnson's  concern  for 
America's  natural  beauty  much  as  the  doused 
lights  in  the  White  House  lit  up  his  drive 
for  economy.  The  problem  Is  compounded 
of  both  esthetics  and  economics. 

Everyone  can  see  the  esthetics  of  the  prob- 
lem: the  rusting  piles  of  car  carcasses  that 
scar  country  fields  and  city  lots.  But  any 
real  solution  has  to  be  basically  economic: 
a  market  must  be  found  for  the  Junked 
autos  or  they  will  continue  to  pile  up. 

As  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  war  on  ugliness, 
the  administration  is  attacking  both  sides 
of  the  problem.  The  President  has  asked 
for  $320,000  for  research  on  ways  to  get 
castoff  cars  moving  Into  the  "scrap  cycle" 
again  on  their  way  back  to  the  steel  furnaces. 
As  for  esthetics,  he  has  told  Commerce  Sec- 
ret.TTy  John  T.  Connor  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  put  high  priority  on  high- 
way landscaping  to  screen  the  Junkyards 
from  view. 

"CAN'T    STAND"    SIOHT 

It  was  Mrs.  Johnson  who  got  the  President 
interested  in  doing  something  about  road- 
side car  cemeteries.  Last  fall,  Ln  a  campaign 
speech  at  Portland.  Oreg.,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
marked that  "Ladybird  Just  can't  stand"  the 
sight  of  auto  junkyards.  Another  time,  the 
President  mentioned  that  the  rusting  scrap 
heaps  that  "Utter  our  countryside  •  •  •  are 
driving  my  wife  mad." 

Like  Mrs.  Johnson,  a  lot  of  people  have 
been  upset  by  the  clutter  of  twisted,  battered 
car  skeletons  defacing  the  highways.  They 
would  like  a  road  with  a  view  when  they  go 
out  for  a  drive,  the  Nation's  No.  1  recreation. 
Many  are  beginning  to  feel  that  there  is 
more  danger  of  America  being  burled  by  cars 
than  by  communism. 

A  camouflp?e  of  trees  and  shrubs  can  help 
hide  the  problem  but  won't  solve  It.  The 
solution  is  to  empty  the  scrap  heaps,  which 
have  been  piling  up  as  the  demand  for  scrap 
h.-s  dropped. 

The  economic  facts  are  these:  We  are  pro- 
ducing more  cars  each  year.  New  car  pro- 
duction probably  will  go  over  !he  8  million 
mark  this  year. 

Also,  we  are  discarding  our  cars  at  a  faster 
rate.  Today,  the  average  life  of  an  automo- 
bile is  10  years.    In  1960,  it  was  14  years. 

So  we  are  Junking  more  cars  each  year. 
This  year  It  will  be  close  to  6  million.  These 
old  autos  are  clogging  the  scrap  yards  and 
sprawling  over  the  countryside  and  city  lots. 

The  drastic  decline  In  the  demand  for 
scrap  has  come  with  a  shift  In  steelmaklng 
technology  from  the  open-hearth  furnace, 
which  uses  up  to  50  or  60  percent  scrap,  to 
the  oxygen  converter,  which  uses  only  30  per- 
cent scrap  in  its  feed  formula  along  with  70 
percent  pig  iron. 

The  oxygen  converter  has  a  very  sensitive 
digestive  system.  Car  scrap,  unless  carefully 
cleaned,  is  contaminated  with  plastic,  rub- 
ber, glass,  copper  and  paint.  These  ingredi- 
ents can  give  a  new  steel  furnace  acute  dys- 
pepsia. 

Prices  for  auto  scrap  have  fallen  along 
with  the  demand.  In  the  jjeak  year  of  1956. 
steel   mills   constimed   39.3   million   tons   of 


scrap  and  paid  $42.86  a  ton.    In  1963,  It  was 
29.6  million  tons  at  $19.84  a  ton. 

A  $20  REsmus 

Today  the  car  that  you  bought  for  $3000 
new  ends  up  In  a  cube  about  the  size  of  a 
floor-model  TV  and  worth  about  $20  to  a 
steel  mill  or  foundry.  As  a  pop  art  creation, 
Its  value  may  be  more,  but  there  are  only 
so  many  cars  that  can  be  used  In  that  way. 

From  the  price  of  $20,  the  scrap  processor 
has  to  pay  transportation  and  processing 
costs  and  make  his  profit. 

Auto  wreckers  and  scrap  processors  don't 
like  to  be  called  Jimkmen.  For  that  matter, 
scrap  processors  don't  like  to  be  confused 
with  auto  wreckers. 

The  auto  wrecker's  primary  profit  comes 
from  the  parts  that  he  can  salvage  and  resell 
He  removes  the  fancy  hubcaps  and  other 
parts  and  then  turns  the  Junked  auto  over  to 
the  scrap  processor. 

Tne  processor  strips  the  car,  bums  off  the 
paint  and  other  contaminants  and  then 
shreds  and  compresses  the  car.  As  anyone 
who  ha.s  seen  the  movie  "Goldfinger"  knows, 
a  baler  or  compressor  can  squeeze  a  car  into 
a  2-by-2-by-4' j-foot  cube.  (In  "Goldfinger," 
the  process  was  used  to  dispose  of  a  discarded 
body  as  well  as  a  discarded  car.)  An  ef- 
ficient compressor  costs  close  to  a  quarter- 
million  dollars. 

PROMISING     NEW     PROCESS 

So  With  prices  and  demand  low.  cars  have 
been  accumulating  on  scrap  heaps  In  recent 
years.  A  new  market  may  come  from  a  proc- 
ess developed  by  a  Biueau  of  Mines  metal- 
lurgist, Norwood  E.  Melc>.er.  who  uses  scrap 
to  convert  low-grade  Lake  Superior  iron  ore 
into  magnetic  ore  that  can  be  readily  con- 
centrated into  high-grade  feed  for  blast 
furnaces. 

Ironically,  the  process  capitalizes  on  scrap's 
ugly  tendency  to  rust.  In  rusting,  the  scrap 
iron  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  ore,  causing  It 
to  change  molecular  structure  and  become 
magnetized. 

Frank  C.  Memmot,  head  of  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Mines,  emphasizes 
that  the  Nation's  vast  .scrap  heap  represents 
not  only  an  eyesore  but  also  a  waste  of  a  val- 
uable resource.  During  World  War  II,  the 
Nation  needed  its  scrap  drives. 

Another  answer  to  the  scrap  pileup  is  to 
eliminate  the  contaminants  that  cause  trou- 
ble in  steelmaklng.  Two  of  the  Nation's 
largest  scrap  firms.  Luria  Bros,  and  Proler, 
say  they  have  developed  complicated  ma- 
chines that  clean  off  paint,  glass,  and  rub- 
ber before  chewing  up  cars  and  spitting  out 
pellets  of  high-quality  steel  tcrap.  But  the 
car-eating  monsters  cost  close  to  $2  million 
each. 

TREES     AS     CAMOUFLAGE 

Even  a  profitable  market  and  a  revived 
"scrap  cycle"  are  not  going  to  remove  Junk- 
yards from  the  scene,  however.  The  old  cars 
must  be  stored  somewhere  on  their  way  to 
the  steel  furnaces.  Zoning  and  landscaping 
can  help  camouflage  the  unsightly  but  nec- 
essiiry  scrap  yard. 

States  and  municipalities  have  been  study- 
ing this  approach.  Vermont  and  Kentucky 
have  passed  laws  regulating  auto  cemeteries 
and  requiring  them  to  be  screened  from  the 
highway  view.  Last  year,  Ohio  revised  its 
code  to  require  that  auto  junkyards  be  en- 
closed by  an  opaque  6-foot-hlgh  fence. 

A  6-foot  fence  conceals  little,  however, 
when  a  junk  yard  sprawls  over  a  hillside. 
Here  a  screen  of  trees  and  shrubs  can  help, 
and  some  State  forestry  departments  have 
supplied  scrap  operators  with  plantings. 

The  scrap  Industry  has  shown  Itself  more 
sympathetic  to  the  problem  of  esthetics  in 
recent  years,  but  scrap  men  still  maintain 
that  they  are  a  necessary  business  and  have  a 
right  to  operate  In  areas  zoned  for  business 
and  manufacturing. 
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JTTST   ANOTHER   INDUSTRY 

The  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  held 
the  first  National  Conference  on  Auto 
Salvage  here  last  October.  I.  D.  Shapiro,  a 
Baltimore  scrap  processor  and  the  Institute's 
first  vice  president,  had  this  to  say: 

"No  one  Is  saying  a  scrap  yard  Is  a  garden 
spot.  We  are  saying,  however,  that  a  city's 
taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  dig  Into 
their  pockets  to  provide  city-owned  and 
city-operated  salvage  and  scrap  disposal  serv- 
ices if  they  insist  on  running  private  firms 
out  of  business.  This  certainly  will  not 
solve  the  problem  we  are  viewing  today." 

No  one  wants  a  scrap  yard  near  them: 
It  is  a  noisy,  dirty  operation.  But  so  also, 
the  scrap  industry  contends,  are  other  in- 
dustrial operations. 

Some  municipalities  are  attempting 
to  regulate  the  location  of  Junkyards  under 
their  police  powers  to  guard  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  safety  of  the  community.  Courts 
have  been  looking  more  sympathetically  on 
the  concept  of  esthetics  as  a  legitimate  mu- 
nicipal concern,  but  generally  this  has  not 
been  considered  sufficient  by  Itself  to  Justify 
the  use  of  police  powers. 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  INVADFJ) 

Prince  William  County,  on  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  fringe,  passed  an  ordinance 
regulating  Junkyards  In  1958  when  It  found 
that  the  junkyard  operators  were  moving  to 
the  county  as  the  closer  in  areas  of  Arling- 
ton and  Fairfax  stiffened  their  regulations. 

"We  are  now  the  urban  fringe,"  points 
out  Philip  C.  Gro.'^s,  Prince  William  zoning 
administrator.  "We  think  that  it  is  possible 
through  design  to  decrease  the  ugliness.  A 
shed  can  shield  the  storage  yard,  and  land- 
scaping helps." 

As  part  of  his  highway  beautification 
campaign.  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
more  effective  controls  of  both  Junkyards  and 
billboards  along  Federally  aided  roads. 
Government  economists  are  understood  to 
have  checked  Into  using  part  of  the  auto 
manufacturers  excise  tax  to  help  pay  for 
landscaping.  Federal  matching  funds  for 
landscaping  already  are  available  to  States 
under  the  highway  aid  program. 

ARTIFICIAL  REEFS 

Some  imaginative  disposal  methods  have 
been  tried  in  recent  years.  The  New  York 
Sanitation  Etepartment  has  used  old  car 
carcasses  as  landfill.  And  Junked  autos  have 
been  dumped  Into  the  ocean  to  make  arti- 
ficial reels  that  attract  fish  to  their  "apart- 
ments." But  Sweden,  which  also  has  tried 
drowning  its  old  cars,  has  been  worrying 
about  the  danger  of  poisoning  fish  with 
rusty  water  and  creating  a  beach-pollution 
hazard. 

The  auto  junkyard  Is  certain  to  be  a  big 
Item  for  discussion  when  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  convenes  this 
month.  Maybe  the  President's  beauty  ad- 
visers can  come  up  with  something  to  help 
solve  Mrs.  Johnson's  pet  peeve. 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  19, 
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Those  Junkyards  Fill  a  Need 

Insurance  manuals  classify  Mr.  Harkins  as 
an  automobile  dlsmantler.  Motorists  who 
pass  his  20-acre  field  of  old  automobiles  de- 
scribe him  as  a  junkyard  operator. 

Thousands  of  such  Junkyards,  ranging  in 
size  from  very  small  to  hundreds  of  acres,  dot 
the  landscape  from  coast  to  coast.  Motorists, 
municipal  authorities — even  President  John- 
son recently — complain  that  these  auto 
graveyards  are  an  esthetic  abomination. 

For  Mr.  Harkins  and  many  other  operators, 
dismantling  old  cars  has  become  a  profitable 
industry.  Sales  of  automobile  parts  during 
the  past  year  totaled  some  $10  million — used 
parts  accounted  for  about  20  percent  of  this. 


ANSWER    SOUGHT 

While  local  governments  are  passing  ordi- 
nances to  prevent  further  use  of  land  for 
auto  graveyards,  existing  operators  are  using 
cranes  to  bilild  still  higher  piles  of  stripped 
auto  bodies. 

Says  Mr.  Harkins:  "People  complain  about 
the  piles  of  junk  but  no  one  has  come  up 
with  a  solution  to  get  rid  of  the  mess.  Until 
somebody  finds  the  answer,  we'll  have  to 
keep  piling  them  up  wherever  we  can  find 
space." 

Mr.  Harkins  had  Just  sold  a  truckload  of 
used  parts  to  a  wholesale  buyer.  He  was 
holding  a  check  for  $3,000,  a  sum  that  would 
have  been  considered  a  big  deal  a  few  years 
ago.  Selling  used  parts  is  the  life  of  the  dis- 
mantling business.  The  demand  for  re- 
manufactured  parts  Is  growing.  Big  com- 
panies like  Maremont  have  entered  the  busi- 
ness, and  their  growth  has  been  phenomenal. 

PROBLEM  WITH  HULKS 

Each  year  more  old  cars  are  on  the  road 
indicating  a  growing  market  for  used  parts. 

Buying  used  parts  on  a  large  scale  from 
dismantlers  is  relatively  new.  The  number 
of  wholesale  buyers  Is  Increasing  as  more 
firms  go  Into  the  business  of  rebuilding  used 
parts. 

The  dlsmantler's  real  problem  isn't  con- 
cerned with  the  storage  of  parts,  which  can 
be  stored  in  an  old  barn  or  shed.  It's  the 
declining  market  for  the  stripped  body. 
These  shells  are  piling  up  higher  every 
month. 

"Eight  years  ago  we  were  selling  scrap  to 
the  steel  mills  for  $42  a  ton."  remarked  one 
wrecker.  "Today  we're  lucky  to  find  a  buyer 
who  will  pay  $18,  and  that  isn't  enough  to 
pay  for  labor  and  transportation." 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  to  indicate 
the  exact  number  of  cars  being  scrapped  each 
year.  Automobile  manufacturers  estimate 
that  at  least  5  million  old  cars  were  routed 
to  dismantlers  during  the  past  year. 

CARS    "PELLETIZED" 

Until  It  becomes  economical  for  the  grave- 
yard operator  to  dispose  of  these  bodies,  the 
problem  remains  unsolved.  A  number  of 
sophisticated  processes  have  been  developed 
to  reduce  sheet  metal  into  scrap  form  that 
can  be  utilized  by  the  steel  producers  In  the 
oxygeii  process  of  making  steel. 

"Prolerizatlon"  Is  a  system  In  which  a  car 
minus  engine  end  radiator  is  fed  Into  a  giant 
machine  and  emerges  In  the  form  of  pellets 
of  almost  pure  steel.  Prolerlzed  pellets  are 
being  sold  to  domestic  steel  mills  and  ex- 
ported to  Japanese  mills.  Proler  Steel  Co. 
reports  that  the  cost  of  erecting  a  pelletlzing 
plant  varies  from  $1  million  to  S2  million. 
These  plants  are  designed  to  reduce  from  900 
to  1,500  cars  a  day. 

The  Lurmet  process,  developed  by  Lurla 
Steel  Co.,  requires  equally  expensive  equip- 
ment to  turn  car  bodies  into  steel  shavings. 
A  conveyor  belt  feeds  cars  into  a  fragment- 
Izer,  resulting  in-  a  continuous  stream  of  steel 
shavings. 

BIG    BUSINESS 

Many  small  dismantling  operators  accumu- 
late Junk  piles  because  they  feel  it  Is  residue 
without  value.  They  make  their  profit  on 
the  parts  accumulated.  There  are  about 
11,000  dismantlers  and  an  additional  6,000 
junkyards  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
demand  for  used  parts  Increases,  more  men 
are  entering  the  business. 

Rebuilding  auto  parts  Is  a  multl-mllUon- 
dollar  business.  Rebuilders  need  a  constant 
supply  of  parts  to  keep  their  plants  operating. 
Wholesale  buyers  scout  around  from  one 
dlsmantler  to  another  to  accumulate  parts. 

At  one  time  remanufactured  parts  were 
regarded  with  suspicion  because  the  work 
was  done  in  small  shops  not  properly 
equipped  to  do  precision  work.  Today  many 
remanufactured  parts  are  produced  In  large, 


well-equipped  factories.  At  least  several 
hundred  firms  are  in  the  business.  Many 
specialize  on  Just  one  or  a  few  parts  while 
the  larger  plants  handle  a  variety  of  items. 

PROFITS    IN    GLASS 

Fast-selling  Items  are  starters,  generators, 
clutches,  carburetors,  brake  components, 
water  pumps,  fuel  pumps,  power  brake  units, 
automatic  transmissions,  armatures,  and 
alternators. 

Many  dismantlers  find  a  good  market  in 
glass  removed  from  old  bodies. 

Dlsmantler  Elwood  Snelllng  says:  "Glass 
is  a  profitable  part  of  the  business.  We  In- 
stall a  piece  of  glass  for  about  40  percent 
less  than  the  owner  would  pay  at  one  of  the 
glass  shops." 

When  an  Insurance  adjuster  decides  that 
the  repair  cost  on  a  collision  job  approaches 
the  market  value  of  the  car,  he  declares  the 
car  a  total  loss  and  pays  the  owner  on  the 
basis  of  market  value.  He  then  solicits  bids 
from  a  number  of  dismantlers  who  buy  such 
cars.  If  It  Is  a  late-model  car,  it  is  repaired 
and  then  sold  as  a  used  car. 


Where  Do  Old  Autos  Go  To  Die? 

To  big-city  dwellers,  it  sometimes  seems 
that  too  many  old  cars  are  abandoned  on  the 
side  streets,  stripped  of  everything  remov- 
able, and  left  for  the  cops  to  cart  away.  But 
the  fact  is  that  most  end  up  with  the  20,000 
auto  wreckers  in  the  United  States  who  sal- 
vage what  parts  they  can,  sell  what  they 
can  for  scrap,  and  leave  a  mounting  pile  of 
hulks  to  rust  In  auto  graveyards  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Auto  wrecking  Is  a  billion-dollar  business, 
l3ut  It's  an  ailing  business,  as  Palmer  Bell, 
who  runs  a  junkyard  8  miles  south  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  can  testify.  In  his  15  years  as  a 
scrapman.  Bell  has  accumxilated  7,000  twisted 
auto  carcasses  sown  all  over  his  weed-tangled 
43-acre  lot. 

Late  one  afternoon  last  week,  the  tanned, 
square-faced  Bell  lounged  with  some  of  his 
grease-smeared  workers  in  front  of  his  car 
graveyard  and  fixed  his  deep-set  eyes  on  a 
cluster  of  fresh  cadavers:  spavined,  aging 
cars  he'd  bought  that  morning  from  $40  to 
$75  apiece  from  the  city's  auto  pounds,  in- 
surance companies,  and  people  Just  tired  of 
pushing  their  heaps.  "We're  makln'  It  on 
selling  accessories  and  parts,"  he  drawled, 
"but  as  far  as  the  metal  goes,  it's  the  lowest 
point  It's  ever  been." 

CRUNCHED 

The  reasons  aren't  hard  to  find.  Even 
though  the  Industry  scrapped  5.3  million 
cars  last  year  (Detroit's  output  of  new  cars 
In  the  same  year  was  7.6  million)  and  predicts 
another  300,000  gain  In  1964,  Its  sale  of  re- 
claimed metal  to  steelmills  has  fallen  off 
drastically.  In  1956,  total  steel  scrap-sale 
revenues  "hit  a  high  of  $3  billion,  but  they 
have  since  been  as  low  as  $1.5  billion  (In 
1958),  and  last  year  wobbled  to  $1.9  billion. 
Wreckers  can  still  turn  a  buck  by  salvaging 
parts,  but  their  time-honored  cleantip  men, 
the  processors,  just  can't  make  money  baling 
automobiles  for  the  steel  mills  anymore. 

A  partial  explanation  Is  that  the  processors 
are  in  a  profit  pinch  that's  nearly  as  forceful 
as  the  huge  hydraulic  presses  they  use  to 
crunch  cars  into  scrap.  The  1963  price  for 
a  1-ton  bale.  $19.84,  was  the  lowest  since  the 
war  (the  same-sized  bale  fetched  $42.86  in 
1956) .  But  more  to  the  point  has  been  the 
domestic  steel  industry's  gradual  changeover, 
since  the  mld-1950's,  to  a  European  steel- 
making  process  called  the  basic  oxygen  fur- 
nace (BOP).  With  BOP,  the  steel  mUls  are 
taking  only  about  half  as  much  auto  scrap 
as  they  used  to,  and  what  they  do  use  must 
be  of  higher  quality  than  the  bales  of  com- 
pressed cars  which  have  long  been  a  staple 
ingredient  of  the  open-hearth  fvimace's  diet. 
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MASCARA    RUNNING 


Among  the  hard-pressed  wreckers,  At- 
lanuis  Palmer  Bell  is  typical.  The  cars  out 
back  of  the  sign  that  reads  "Bell's  New  and 
Used  Auto  Ports"  were  once  typical  Jxuikers. 
the  sort  Vance  Packard  had  in  mind  In 
his  books,  "The  Waste  Makers":  their 
heels  •  •  •  run  over,  their  mascara  •  •  • 
running,  and  their  chrome  Jewelry  tar- 
nished." But  to  Bell,  who  has  plucked  the 
enjlnes  and  every  conceivably  useful  acces- 
sory from  them,  they're  like  lobsters  once  full 
of  succulent  meat  but  now  mostly  hard  shell 
that  s  hard  to  sell.  For  an  office,  Bell  uses 
a  single  roll-top  desk,  awash  In  transmission 
parts,  in  a  rambling  white  shed  whose  sole 
adornments  are  a  calendar  nude  and  a 
tacked-up  pair  of  women's  black  panties. 
His  price  lists  and  Inventory  ledgers  are 
locked  securely  in  his  head — "It  comes  nat- 
urally," he  admitted — and  he  swaps  fenders, 
wiper-arms,  and  radiators  on  the  spot  for 
ready  cash  that  goes  into  a  roll  of  bills  In  a 
pocket  of  his  green  work  trousers. 

P.trts  prices  vary  regionally,  but  with  a 
little  luck  and  haggling,  a  wTecker  like  Bell 
can  get  as  much  as  $400  for  a  nearly  new 
complete  front  end.  and  $40  for  a  matched 
set  of  fancy  hubcaps.  Many  wreckers  share 
Bell's  enterprising,  horse-trading  business 
instinct,  and  most  manage  to  scratch  a  fair 
to  good  living  by  scavenging  cu-s  and  selling 
their  inner  workings  and  shiny  trinkets. 
But  getting  rid  of  the  rusting  hulks  is  an- 
other matter.  Said  one  Los  Angeles  wreck- 
ing executive:  "The  old  days  are  behind, 
when  a  steel  company  would  take  anything 
that  was  thrown  at  it.  If  I  was  smart.  Td 
look  into  another  business.  This  one's  got 
a  sickness." 

In  Middleburg.  40  miles  west  of  Albany. 
N.Y.,  young  Duane  and  Josephine  Palmer 
recently  bought  a  new  132-acre  farm  in  the 
lush  Schoharie  County  valley  to  take  the 
overflow  of  rusting  car  bodies  from  their  old, 
chock-full,  40-acre  place.  "I've  got  600  bodies 
here  Id  give  away  free  if  I  could  P.nd  some- 
body to  take  them."  Duane  said,  pointing 
out  the  economics.  "At  one  time,  they  were 
worth  $25  a  body,  but  now,  by  the  time  you 
load  and  take  them  55  miles  to  the  Port  of 
Albany  by  truck,  it  figures  out  to  cost  you 
about  840  a  load.  You  can't  make  any- 
thing." 

"TOUGH.     TOUGH" 

Palmer's  complaints  are  being  echoed  by 
most  of  the  Nation's  auto  wreckers.  In  De- 
troit Inst  week,  stocky  Simuel  Topper,  a 
fOTTner  re.il  estn.te  min  who  now  manages 
King  Scrap  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  on  a  grimy 
east  side  block,  put  it  vividly:  "This  is  a 
tough,  tough  business."  As  Sam  Proler,  the 
comp.vny's  lively  47-ye.ir-old  president,  ex- 
plained last  week  in  his  green-walled  office 
near  Houston's  ship  channel:  "It  was  like 
with  Pasteur.  I  mean  like  when  they  came 
ou-  with  pasteurized  milk.  We  called  It 
•Prolerizing'  because  we  felt  like  we  were 
purifying  scrap  metal.  It's  a  pretty  good 
feeling  to  know  that  you've  djne  that." 

INFERNO 

Even  SO.  the  backbone  of  the  business  con- 
tinues to  be  hydraulic  baling,  which  simply 
'  squeezes  auto  hulks  Into  blocks  of  metal  the 
size  of  a  steamer  trunk.  At  Lurla's  Lipsett 
division  scrap  works  in  Brooklyn,  workmen 
last  week  demonstrated  that  the  process  Is 
complicated  and  time  consuming  A  green 
1956  Ford  two-door  with  a  Cornell  sticker 
on  the  rear  window  began  its  agonizing 
Odyssey  as  a  four-pronged  grapple,  biting  Into 
the  top  with  the  sound  of  splitting  orange 
crates,  swung  it  off  a  truck  from  a  Bronx 
wrecker  and  onto  a  two-track  conveyor.  The 
Ford  moved  slowly  Into  a  1,700*  Inferno 
inside  a  corrugated  Incinerator  shed,  emerg- 
ing minutes  later,  gutted  and  steaming,  in  a 
cutting  yard  where  coveralled  men  torched 
off  nonferrous  parts,  drained  differential  oil, 


and  yanked  out  copper  wiring.  Finally, 
another  grappling  hook  lifted  the  car  into  a 
steel  press  12  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
deep.  The  press'  three  hydraulic  rams 
"gathered"  in,  then  "tramped"  down,  and 
squashed  the  c'.r  in  a  2.210-pound  bearhug, 
finally  ejecting  the  smoking,  silver  bale  with 
a  high-pitched  hydraulic  sigh.  This  Is  the 
scrapmen's  classic  baling  method,  but  even 
with  the  capacity  of  Lipsett's  noisy  and  oily 
yard  to  dispatch  1.000  cars  a  week  It  can't 
keep  pace  with  the  pile-up  of  hulks. 

Today,  cars  die  earlier  (after  6  years  versus 
10  in  the  1950's)  and  an  increasing  prob- 
lem is  the  number  abandoned  on  the  streets 
of  big  cities.  In  Boston,  where  more  than 
2,000  cars  have  been  discarded  like  candy 
wrappers  in  the  past  12  months,  police  claim 
that  Junk  attracts  Junk.  "Look,"  explained 
one  exasperated  cop.  "one  night  in  a  vacant 
city  lot  there  will  be  a  single  car  that  we're 
waiting  to  have  removed,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing there'll  be  three  or  four  of  them,  and  the 
ones  that  have  been  added  will  have  no 
wheels  or  engines  in  them.  Obviously,  some- 
one is  trucking  these  things  In  and  Just 
dumping  them,  right?" 

BAGELS    AND     CREAM     PUFFS 

The  problems  are  greater  in  Chicago,  where 
22,000  cars  were  abandoned  last  year,  and 
Lt.  Raymond  D.  McCann,  in  charge  of  the 
police  pounds,  laughmgly  admits  he's  become 
as  adept  as  professional  wreckers  at  spotting 
"bagels"  (Shoddy  cars),  "cream  puffs"  (cars 
still  in  good  running  shape) ,  and  "hot  shorts" 
(stolen  cars). 

In  San  Francisco,  one  police  inspector  said 
that  roving  stripping  gangs — an  "informal 
underworld"  made  up  mostly  of  late-teen- 
agers— have  become  so  adept  at  lifting  en- 
gines, transmissions  and  bucket  seats  from 
late-model  cars  that  they  remove  fingerprints 
with  oil  before  vamoosing.  One  of  the  most 
highly  prized  items,  coast  to  coa-st.  Is  a  "four- 
on-the-floor"  stick  gearbox:  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's black  market,  a  car  pirate  can  get  $125 
for  one. 

In  New  York  City,  car  abandonment  has 
Increased  fivefold  Just  since  1960.  Last  year, 
owners  walked  away  from  13.600  cars  under 
bridges  and  elevated  highway  girders,  at  the 
curbs  of  already  littered  streets,  and  In  sta- 
dium parking  lots.  Roving  bands  of  street 
pirates  lose  no  time  going  about  their  mid- 
night auto-supply  business,  and  among  the 
first  Items  to  disappear  are  radio  aerials, 
which  police  report  have  been  used  as  barrels 
for  homemade  guns. 

In  all  cities,  the  litterbugs  have  found  It 
cheaper  to  leave  their  cars  by  the  wavslde 
than  to  pay  a  tow  truck  $20  or  525  apiece  to 
haul  them  to  a  wrecklne  yard.  After  all.  the 
wreckers  only  pav  an  average  of  between  .$8 
and  »*12  ♦'or  on-the-hoof  metal,  even  If  it's  a 
"runner" — or  cap.able  of  being  rejuvenated 
with  a  battery  charge. 

Along  with  their  financial  plight,  some 
auto  wreckers  are  worried  about  their  Image 
as  a  grlme-under-the-flngernalls  Industry 
and  are  making  an  effort  to  spruce  up  In 
Atlanta.  Auto  Salvage,  Inc.,  which  is  owned 
by  a  local  Insurance  company,  has  screened 
Its  debris  behind  a  7-foot,  shrubbery-bor- 
dered redwood  fence,  and  the  10  employees 
wear  freshly  laundered  uniforms.  "The 
Junkyard  business  Is  not  what  It  once  was," 
says  manager  Allen  Stokely.  "Why,  we  even 
have  some  ladles  come  In  here."  And  In  Los 
Angeles,  a  group  of  wreckers  has  been  pro- 
moting the  term  "aiitomoblle  dlsman tiers"  as 
a  substitute  for — well,  wreckers. 

Lurla's  president,  Carl  Ablon.  45,  believes 
that  the  U.S.  scrap-metal  Industry,  as  a 
whole,  has  "matured."  As  he  put  It  last 
week:  "There's  been,  and  we  still  face,  a 
definite  crisis,  and  the  road  of  scrap  is  still 
hazardous.  But  we're  all  more  cautious  now 
in  how  we  hold  our  Inventories,  and  how  we 
make  capital  Investments.  If  you  have  been 
through  a  health  crisis  and  recovered,  and 


if  you're  a  patient  with  any  memory  at  all, 
you  avoid  the  foods  and  excesses  that  led  you 
Into  bad  condition." 


Onward,  Evtr  Onward  :  It's  the  Charge  of 

THE   B:  ight   Brigade 

(By  David  R.  Berm^.n.  NLC  research 

associate) 

Natural  beauty  of  America's  landscape  Is 
going  to  be  a  continuing  concern  to  the 
Johnson  administration.  Already,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  will  call  a  White  House  con- 
ferance  on  the  subject.  And — In  the  Just 
released  1966  budget — there  is  a  $320,000  item 
which  observers  Interpret  as  an  opening  in 
the  "war  .'.gainst  vigliness." 

The  mcney  involved  Is  small,  but  It  Is  al- 
lotted to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  research 
Into  the  recovery  of  ferrous  secondary  mate- 
rials from  industrial  waste.  In  other  words, 
making  automobile  wrecks  more  valuable  as 
raw^  material. 

Locul  officials,  of  course,  have  been  looking 
for  a  long  time  for  solutions  to  the  problems 
caused  by  the  rapid  Increase  in  sutoniobile 
graveyards,  which  now  number  about  8,000. 
But  even  the  recovery  of  rubber,  copper,  alu- 
minum, lead,  and  zinc  from  scrapped  cars 
would  leave  the  steel  carcass  In  much  the 
same  unsightly  state.  Steel  constitutes  about 
two-thirds  of  the  car's  weight.  The  only 
thing  that  would  change  this  prospect  would 
be  to  make  the  steel  hulk  much  cheaper  and 
more  attractive  to  Industrial  users  of  re- 
claimed steel. 

The  problem  Is  an  obvious  one  :  While  some 
of  the  more  than  5  million  cars  which  go 
our  of  service  each  year  are  returned  to  the 
.■^teel  mills  as  scrap,  many  more  accumulate 
in  scr.ip  yrrd<;  within  the  city  or  along  ap- 
proaches which  might  otherwise  be  scenic. 

What  accounts  for  the  rise  in  the  number 
and  size  of  automobile  graveyards?  To  help 
provide  some  of  the  answers,  the  first  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Auto  Salvage  was  held 
in  W.ashlngton  last  October.  Sponsored  by 
the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  (repre- 
senting the  proce.'^..«ors  who  buy  the  scrapped 
auto  bodies  and  prepare  them  as  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  mills),  the  conference  was  at- 
tended bv  a  representiitive  of  the  Nitional 
League  of  Cities,  various  public  officials,  con- 
sults nts,  scrap  derlers,  processors,  and  auto- 
wrerkcrs.  Their  discussion  centered  around 
the  brisic  cause  of  the  problems  and  possible 
solutions. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Industry  pointed  out 
thit  the  problem  is  basically  economic.  Steel 
mi)l-,  have  less  n  cd  for  scrapped  cars  because 
thev  have  been  ooeratlng  far  below  capacity. 
Mere  importantly,  changing  steelmaklng 
m'^thods  liF.  ,•"  l?s.«?ened  the  n'-ed  for  scrapped 
cars.  Thus,  the  price  paid  for  scrap  is  low. 
Old  cars  remain  in  the  autowreckers"  storage 
area  In  the  hope  that  prices  will  ri«e. 

At  the  same  time,  more  cars  are  being 
scrapped  today  than  ever  before:  some  5.6 
million  were  scrnpped  In  1964  compared  with 
3.6  million  In  1958.  The  number  of  scrappei 
cars  is  likely  to  lncrea,se  with  the  continued 
growth  in  the  number  of  car  owners.  More- 
over, people  are  getting  rid  of  their  old  cars 
at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate;  the  average 
life  of  an  automobile  has  shrunk  from  14 
years  In  1960  to  10  years  today. 

The  problem  has  created  headaches  for 
local  government  officials  as  well  as  members 
of  the  scrap  Industry.  The  growth  of  auto- 
mobile graveyards  has  stimulated  action  by 
citizens  and  local  officials  In  regard  to  urban 
beautlfication.  land  use,  noise  control,  zon- 
ing, and  smoke  abatement.  Some  States,  in- 
cluding Vermont  and  Kentucky,  have  passed 
laws  regulating  the  wrecking  yards  and  re- 
quiring them  to  be  screened  from  view  of 
the  highways.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Tennessee  are  actively  studying  the  problem 
and  action  seems  likely  In  more  State  capl- 
tols.  In  1964,  Ohio's  Legislature  revised  sec- 
tions of  the  code  dealing  with  licensing  of 
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iunkyards.  It  also  required  their  enclosure 
X  a  6-foot-hlgh,  nontransparent  fence.  A 
Maine  statute  gives  considerable  authority 
to  locul  officials  in  matters  of  zoning  and 
licensing  junkyards. 

Prom  the  industry's  point  of  view,  action 
to  regulate  the  wreckers  has  often  been  too 
harsh.  Harry  Marley,  president  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Scrap  Iron  and  Gteel,  has  stated, 
"Nobody  is  saying  a  scrap  yard  is  a  g.u-den 
spot.  We  are  saying,  however,  that  a  city's 
taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  dig  into 
their  pockets  and  provide  city-owned -and- 
operated  salvage  and  scrap-disposal  services 
if  they  insist  on  running  private  firms  out  of 
business." 

Some  of  the  autos  which  wind  up  in  these 
graveyards  have  been  abandoned  on  city 
streets  by  their  ov/ners  ?nd  left  for  the 
local  police  to  cart  away.  Last  year,  13,600 
cars  were  abandoned  In  New  York  City,  more 
than  double  the  number  abandoned  In  1962. 
In  1963.  some  22,000  cars  were  found 
abandoned  in  Chicago  and.  In  the  last  14 
months,  some  9.500  cars  had  been  found 
abandoned  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  basic  problem,  low  prices  for  .scrapped 
cars,  is  said  to  underlie  this  trend  toward 
abandonment  of  cars.  An  owner  of  an  Inop- 
erative car  often  finds  that  !t  costs  him 
more  to  tow  It  Into  a  scrap  yard  than  he 
can  receive  for  It.  Thus,  license  plates  and 
valuable  parts  are  removed  and  the  auto 
is  left  on  a  street,  in  a  city  lot,  or  in  an 
empty  field  along  the  highvay. 

Impounded  cars  are  usually  sold  by  the 
city  to  local  wreckers  and  scrap  dealers.  In 
many  ca.ses,  however,  this  Income  does  not 
come  close  to  the  administrative  costs  and  tne 
cost  of  storing  and  towing  the  automobile. 

Because  a  rusting  hulk  on  private  prop- 
erty can  blight  a  neighborhood,  some  cities 
are  considering  the  need  for  additional  au- 
thority to  collect  them  without  the  permis- 
sion of  property  owners.  Aurora.  Colo,  (pop- 
ulation S5,0C0> ,  reports  It  ha?  removed  "more 
than  500  wrecked  or  stripped  automobiles" 
from  private  property  in  the  first  6  months 
under  its  March  1964  ordinance  dealing 
with  "such  items." 

A  recent  ordinance  pas.sed  in  Miami,  Pla., 
provided  similar  authority.  Should  a  court 
case  result.  City  M.inager  Melvln  Reese  says, 
the  city  will  contend  that  its  tropical  climate 
makes  such  wrecks  a  public  health  hazard 
as  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes.  Miami 
Intends  to  innovate  on  the  problem  of  re- 
moval- by  contracting  with  a  private  com- 
pany. Wrecks  would  be  removed  at  a  vari- 
able cost  to  the  city,  depending  on  the 
market  value  of  each  auto. 

Cities  have  had  some  luck  in  finding  u.-es 
for  old  cars  when  they  cannot  be  sold.  In 
New  York,  the  sanitation  department  buries 
the  scrapped  bodies  at  land  fill  sites.  Sev- 
eral Gulf  Coast  States  have  used  them  as 
artificial  fishing  reefs. 

No  one  has  yet  come  up  with  all  the 
answers  to  the  difficult  problems  of  junked 
autos.  Industry  officials  point  to  several 
new,  costly  methods  of  reclamation  which 
result  in  a  higher  grade  scrap  that  Is  more 
suitable  to  steelmakers'  needs.  But  each 
installation  so  far  costs  about  $2  million. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  would 
like  to  encourage  the  greater  expert  of  scrap. 
The  Interior  Department  has  undertaken 
research  programs.  But,  It  has  to  be  con- 
cluded, there  will  be  no  Immediate  drastic 
changes  In  the  Junked  automobile  picture. 

So  urgent  is  the  matter  to  some  that  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  make  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  responsible  for  scrap- 
ping and  shipping  away  from  city  streets. 
While  hardly  likely  to  gain  many  adherents 
now,  this  idea  shows  the  need  to  examine 
the  problem  from  many  viewpoints.  Perhaps 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  will  come  up  with  some  practical 
MiBwers. 


Douglas  Bill  Would  Establish  Automobile 
Burial  and  Beaxttification  Fund  To  Eradi- 
cate Auto  Junk  Piles 
Senator   Paul    H.    Douglas    Democrat    of 
Illinois,  announced  today  that  he  intends  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  get  rid  of  the  growing 
nvmiber  of  automobile  Junk  piles  scattered 
across  the  Nation.    The  bill  would  set  up 
a  special  2  percent  excise  tax  on  all  new 
car  purchases.     The  revenues  from  this  tax 
would    establish    a    beautlfication    fund    to 
help  abolish  the  Junk  piles. 

In  a  Senate  speech,  Douglas  spoke  against 
repealing  the  entire  10  percent  auto  excise 
tax  as  suggested  by  a  House  committee. 
President  Johnson  has  proposed  to  reduce 
the  tax  to  6  percent  by  1967.  Douglas 
argued  that  a  2-percent  tax  should  be  re- 
tained to  help  get  rid  of  auto  Junk  piles. 
He  said  the  tax  would  be  a  "user  charge 
for  getting  rid  of  these  unwanted  autos. 
In  effect,  whenever  a  person  buys  a  car,  the 
cost  of  its  ultimate  disposal  will  be  Included 
In  the  purchase  price." 

A  2-percent  tax  would  average  about  $50 
per  car  and  would  produce  about  $400  mil- 
lion a  year  which  would  go  Into  the  beau- 
tlfication fund  for  the  attack  on  junk  piles. 
However,  the  funds  would  still  have  to  be 
appropriated  by  Congress  before  they  could 
be  used. 

According  to  Douglas,  the  basic  problem 
is  economic.  The  supply  of  junked  autos  Is 
Increasing  while  the  demand  for  steel  scrap 
Is  decreasing.  As  a  result.  It  Is  cheaper  to 
let  an  old  car  rust  away  on  a  junk  pile  than 
It  Is  to  process  It  Into  scrap. 

Douglas  said  unless  action  is  taken  now, 
automakers  "will  continue  to  churn  out  8 
million  cars  a  year,  only  to  deposit  them  a 
few  years  later  upon  the  towering  scrap  piles 
of  junk  and  steel  which  soon  will  surround 
every  major  city  and  extend  for  miles  Into 
the  country." 

In  outlining  the  bill  before  the  Senate, 
Douglas  called  for  quick  action.  "Let  us 
act  now,"  he  said,  "before  the  auto  excise 
tax  disappears  forever  •  •  *  Let  us  get  rid 
of  the  rusting  scrap  heaps  that  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  country.  Every  automobile 
should  carry  with  It  the  funds  for  its  own 
burial.    Let  us  beautify  America." 


LUMP-SUM  SETTLEMENT  WITH  A 
BENEFICLARY  OF  A  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE  POL- 
ICY UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUM- 
STANCES 

Ml'.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  at.ention  in  the  handhng  of 
a  number  of  cases  involving  survivors  of 
veterans  that  a  difficulty  exists  which  I 
believe  Congress  can  properly  remedy. 

It  appears  that  in  some  instances  there 
is  good  reason  for  a  relaxation  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  method  by  which 
sur\'ivors'  benefits  are  paid.  Sometimes 
an  option  taken  by  a  veteran  to  have  pay- 
ments made  in  monthly  installments 
does  not  fit  the  financial  needs  of  his  sur- 
vivors upon  his  death. 

I  believe  some  carefully  circumscribed 
authority  should  be  given  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administrator  for  waiver  of  such  op- 
tions in  cases  in  which  extreme  hardship 
and  need  can  be  demonstrated  by  sur- 
vivors. 

Therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  de- 
signed to  cope  with  this  situation,  and  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  2020)  to  permit  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make  a 
lump-sum  settlement  with  the  benefici- 
ary of  a  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
policy  under  certain  circumstances  even 
though  a  different  mode  of  settlement 
was  selected  by  the  insured,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
717(d)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subchapter,  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized, in  any  case  in  which  an  Insured  has 
selected  a  mode  of  settlement  other  than 
lump-sum  payment,  to  change  the  mode  of 
settlement  from  the  mode  selected  by  the  in- 
sured and  to  make  a  lump-stim  settlement 
of  the  Insurance,  or  increase  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  Installments  payable  and  cor- 
respondingly reduce  the  number  of  install- 
ments to  be  paid.  If  the  beneficiary  applies 
to  the  Administrator  for  such  change  in  the 
mode  of  settlement,  and  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  (^^n-the  personal  circimi- 
stances  of  the  beneficiary  have  materially 
changed  since  the  Insured  selected  the  mode 
of  settlement  which  the  beneficiary  wants 
changed,  (2)  the  beneficiary  will  suffer  finan- 
cial hardship  unless  such  change  Is  made, 
and  (3)  such  change  is  otherwise  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  beneficiary." 


ORDERLY  MARKETING  ACT 
OP  1965 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Clark,  Dodd,  Eastland, 
Ervix.  Hartxe.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, McIntyre,  and  Pell,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  marketing  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States,  to  estab- 
lish a  flexible  basis  for  the  adjustment  by 
the  U.S.  economy  to  expanded  trade,  and 
to  afford  foreign  supplying  nations  a  fair 
share  of  the  growth  or  change  in  the  U.S. 
market.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  10  days 
for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposed  legislation,  "The  Orderly  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1965,"  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect those  industries  injured  or  threat- 
ened with  injury  by  a  massive  flood  of 
low-cost  imports.  In  a  number  of  indus- 
tries, particularly  those  with  a  high  labor 
input,  we  find  that  low-wage  foreign 
competition  arises  quickly,  expands  rap- 
idly and  threatens  the  existence  of  do- 
mestic manufacturers  and  workers  before 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  the 
new  competition. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  in  textiles,  in 
footwear  manufacturing,  and  in  wood 
products  manufacturing.  These  are  in- 
dustries where  profit  margins  have  been 
narrow  and  where  many  manufacturers 
have  had  limited  capital  resources.  High 
tariffs  do  not  offer  meaningful  or  desir- 
able relief  for  those  industries.  Rigid 
quota  systems  would  undermine  our  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  general  level  of 
international  trade. 
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In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  we  at- 
tempted to  develop  the  concept  of  flexi- 
ble quotas  as  an  answer  to  this  problem. 
It  was  contained  in  the  orderly  market- 
ing amendment  to  that  act.  The  diflB- 
culty  has  been  that  the  definition  of  in- 
jur^', attributable  to  imports,  has  been 
too  unrealistic  to  afford  meaningful  re- 
lief. The  procedure  for  finding  injury  is 
cumber.«;ome  and  time-consiuning.  It 
does  not  take  into  account  the  peculiar 
nature  of  current  volatile  trade  condi- 
tions in  those  industries  I  have  men- 
tioned and  others. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  expanded 
world  trade.  But  we  do  not  think  it 
makes  sense  for  our  workers  or  indus- 
trialists or.  in  the  long  run,  for  indus- 
trialists and  workers  in  other  countries 
to  depend  on  eiTatic.  unstable  trade  de- 
velopments as  a  vehicle  for  economic 
growth.  In  our  domestic  markets  we  use 
a  number  of  devices,  including  minimum 
wage-and-hours  laws,  for  example,  to  in- 
siu-e  fair  competition.  We  cannot  apply 
similar  requirements  on  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  orderly  marketing  concept  allows 
us  to  bring  balance  to  our  trade  policy. 
It  allows  us  to  overcome  unfair  competi- 
tion, through  international  agreements 
or  through  unilateral— but  flexible — 
quotas.  And  it  allows  foreign  competi- 
tors to  share  in  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy. It  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  reasonable 
approach  to  a  difficult  and  thorny  prob- 
lem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  help  American  workers  and  business- 
men to  meet  foreign  competition  on  equal 
terms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
•  The  bill  (S.  2022)  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States,  to  establish  a 
flexible  basis  for  the  adjustment  by  the 
United  States  economy  to  expanded 
trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  supplying  na- 
tions a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  in  the  U.S.  market,  introduced 
by  Mr.  MusKiE  (for  himself  and  other 
Senatoi-s),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2022 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Orderly  Market- 
ing Act  of  1965." 

Section  1 .  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  to  provide  for  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  articles  imported  Into  the  United 
States,  to  establish  a  flexible  basis  for  the 
adjustment  by  the  United  States  economy 
to  expanded  trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  sup- 
plying nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  In   the   United  States  market. 

Sec.  2.  DETiNrnoNs. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Pomestlc  industry"  shall  include  all 
establishments  located  In  the  United  States 
In  which  any  article  or  articles  like  or  di- 


rectly competitive  with  the  Imported  article 
or  articles  specified  In  a  petition  or  request 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of 
section  3  are  produced.  If  an  enterprise  has 
several  establishments  in  some  of  which 
such  articles  are  not  produced,  the  industry 
would  include  only  establishments  In  which 
the  article  Is  produced  for  purposes  of  ana- 
lyzing impairment  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  3: 

(b)  "Like  or  directly  competitive  articles" 
shall  mean  those  articles  or  closely  related 
groups  of  articles  on  which  the  article  or 
articles  specified  In  a  petition  or  request  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3  have  a  combined  competitive  im- 
pact; 

(c)  An  Imported  article  Is  "directly  com- 
petitive with"  a  domestic  article  at  an  earli- 
er or  later  stage  of  processing,  and  a  do- 
mestic article  is  "directly  competitive  with" 
an  Imported  article  at  an  earlier  or  later 
stage  of  processing,  if  the  Importation  of 
the  imported  article  has  an  economic  effect 
on  producers  of  the  domestic  article  com- 
parable to  the  effect  of  Importation  of  arti- 
cles In  the  same  stage  of  processing  as  the 
domestic  article.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  unprocessed  article  Is  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  processing: 

(d>  "Secretary"  refers  to  tlie  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  petition  for  orderly  marketing 
may  be  filed  with  the  Secretary'  by  a  trade 
association,  firm,  certified  or  recognized  un- 
ion, or  ofier  repreaentative  of  an  Industry: 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Waj's  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
make  an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
articles  or  groups  of  articles  specified  in  the 
petition  or  request  are  l)eing  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  Increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  t»e  a  factor  contributing  to  a  con- 
dition of  economic  Impairment  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  producing  such  article  and 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

(c)  In  making  a  determination  whether 
there  is  a  condition  of  economic  Impairment 
in  the  industry,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  all  economic  factors  which  he  con- 
siders relevant,  including  idling  of  produc- 
tive facilities.  In  ability  to  operate  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit  or  declining  profitability,  and 
unemployment  underemployment,  or  a  de- 
cline in  empIWTnent  relative  to  production. 

(d)  In  nny  event,  the  Secretary  sh.Tll  make 
an  arannative  determination  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  shall  find  that  the  articles  or 
groups  of  articles  are  being  Imported  In  such 
increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  factor  con- 
tributing to  a  condition  of  economic  Im- 
pairment to  the  industry.  If  during  the  five 
calendar  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  petition  or  request  l.s  filed 
the  ratio  of  imports  of  the  article  or  group 
of  articles  to  the  domestic  production  of  such 
articles  or  like  or  directly  competitive  arti- 
cles has  Increased  by  50  percent  or  more 
in  the  aggregite  and  during  the  calendar 
year  Immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  petition  or  request  is  filed  the  ratio  of 
such  Imports  to  such  domestic  production 
was  at  least  15  percent. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  articles 
or  groups  of  articles  are  being  imported  Into 
the  United  States  in  such  Increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  l>e  a  factor  contributing  to  eco- 
nomic impairment  of  a  domestic  indxistry  he 
shall  forthwith  inform  the  President  of  his 
finding  and  his  determination  under  sub- 
section   (c). 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  would  have  made  the 
finding  specified  In  subsection  (e)  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  such  Imports  to 
such  domestic  production  was  more  than  10 
percent  but  less  than  15  percent  in  the  year 
in  which  the  petition  or  request  is  filed  he 


shall  also  forthwith  Inform  the  President  ot 
his   finding. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  being  Informed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  finding  pursuant  to  section  3(e), 
tiie  President  shall  by  proclamation  limit  tlie 
importation  of  such  articles  or  groups  of  arti- 
cles to  which  such  finding  applies  for  each 
calendar  year  succeeding  such  proclumation 
to  the  larger  of — 

(i)  that  quantity  which  equals  15  percent 
of  domestic  production  of  such  articles  and 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles  for  eacii 
preceding  calendar  year,  or 

(li)  That  quantity  which  equals  average 
annual  imports  of  such  articles  or  groups  of 
articles  lor  the  live  calendar  years  immed- 
iately preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
sucli  proclamation  is  made;  Provided,  how- 
ever, that,  with  respect  to  a  limitation  Im- 
posed under  paragraph  (11),  such  quantity 
shall  be  increased  or  decreased  for  each  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  by  the  same  percent- 
age  that  such  domestic  production  in  the 
preceding  calendar  year  Increased  or  de- 
creased in  comparison  with  such  average  an- 
nual domestic  production  In  the  second  and 
third  immediately  preceding  caiend.^r  year, 
and  Provided,  further,  that,  with  respect  to 
a  limitation  Imposed  under  either  paragraph 
(1)  or  (li),  in  the  event  of  such  an  Increase 
in  ciomostlc  production  there  sh.nil  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  an  Increase  in  quantity  equal 
to  1  per  centum  of  such  domestic  production 
for  such  immediately  preceding  calendar 
year. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  After  being  Informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  his  findings  under  Section  3(e), 
the  President  may.  in  lieu  of  exercising  the 
authority  contained  in  Section  4,  negotiate 
irtornatlon;-.l  ngreements  with  forelpn  coun- 
tries limiting  the  export  from  such  countries 
and  the  import  into  the  United  States  of  the 
articles  or  groups  of  articles  involved  when- 
ever he  determines  that  such  action  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  prevent  or  remedy  eco- 
nomic impairment  than  action  under  Sec- 
tion 4. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement 
concluded  under  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house of  the  articles  or  frroups  of  articles 
covered  by  such  agreement.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  multilateral  agreement 
concluded  under  subjection  (a)  among 
countries  accounting  for  a  significant  part 
of  world  trade  in  the  article  covered  by  such 
agreement,  the  President  is  also  authorized 
to  Is-sue  regulations  governing  the  entry  or 
withdrawal  from  warehor.-.c  of  the  like 
article  which  Is  the  product  of  countries  not 
parties  to  such  agreement. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
total  quantity  proclaimed  under  Section  4, 
and  any  Increase  in  such  quantity  pursuant 
thereto,  among  supplying  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  shares  such  countries  supplied 
to  the  United  States  market  during  a  rep- 
resentative period  of  the  articles  or  groups  of 
articles  to  which  such  proclamation  applies, 
except  that  due  account  may  be  given  to  spe- 
cial factors  which  have  affected  or  may  affect 
the  trade  in  such  articles.  The  Secretary 
shall  certify  such  el  locations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  7.  In  addition  to  proclaiming  Import 
limitations  as  to  the  articles  or  group  of 
articles  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
those  of  domestic  Industry  under  this  Act,  the 
President  may  provide  with  respect  to  the 
firms  of  such  Industry  that  they  may  request 
the  Secretary  for  certifications  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  and  may 
provide  with  respect  to  the  workers  of  such 
industry  that  they  may  request  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  certifications  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  title 
III  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  794,  87th  Congress.  Further 
proceedings  and  relief  and  the  criteria  per- 
taining thereto  shall  be  the  same  as  under 
title  ni  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
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Sec.  8.  If  the  Secretary  Informs  the  Presi- 
dent of  findings  under  section  2(f)  the  Pres- 
ident may,  in  his  discretion,  take  any  action 
or  any  combination  of  actions  specified  in 
section  4,  section  5,  and  section  7  with 
respect  to  the  articles  or  groups  of  articles 
to  which  such  findings  apply. 

SEC.  9.  (a)  Any  proclamation  made  and 
any  adjustment  assistance  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  reviewable  by  the  Pres- 
ident after  the  third  calendar  year  of  their 
eiffibt  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
each  calendar  year  thereafter  during  which 
such  proclamation  or  adjustment  assistance 
remains  in  effect.  In  his  discretion  the 
President  may  upon  such  review  terminate 
such  proclamation  or  adjustment  assistance 
If  he  finds  It  no  longer  necessary,  appropriate 
or  effective  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  No  proclamation  or  adjustment  assist- 
ance shall  remain  in  effect  for  a  period  longer 
than  10  calendar  years. 

Sec  10.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shill  affect  In  any  way  any  quantitative  im- 
port limitation  heretofore  or  hereafter  pro- 
claimed or  imposed  pursuant  to  any  Act  of 
Congress  authorizing  such  proclamation  or 
Imposition,  including  but  not  limited  to — 

(a)  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

(b)  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1056, 

(c)  section  232,  351,  or  352  of  the  Trade 
E:;panslon  Act  of  1962, 

(d)  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "an 
Act  to  extend  the  authority  of  tlie  President 
to  enter  into  trade  agreements  under  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended",  approved  July  1,  1945  (19  U.S.C. 
1352a). 

(e)  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951. 

(f)  Public  Law  No.  481  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress (78  Stat.  593), 

(g)  The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  MusKiE  is  as  follows : 
Section-by-Section    Analysis    op    Draft 
OF  Ohdehly  Marketing  Act  of  1965 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
provide  some  background  as  to  the  think- 
ing and  Eoiuces  which  are  embraced  in  the 
draft  of  the  Orderly  Marketing  Act  of  1965. 
In  general,  a  variety  of  sources  were  employed 
together  with  some  original  approaches; 
thus,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  bill  draws 
on  any  particular  precedent. 

Section  1  is  original.  It  seeks  to  stress 
orderly  marketing  as  well  iis  the  flexibility 
features  of  the  bill.  Due  concern  for  foreign 
interests  Is  expressed. 

Section  2  establishes  four  definitions  of 
terms  used  throughout  the  draft.  The  defi- 
nition of  domestic  Industry  is  related  to  es- 
tablishments producing  Imported  articles  or 
groups  of  articles  specified  in  a  petition  for 
relief.  The  establlshment-by-establishmcnt 
Impact  of  analysis  stated  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  is  derived  from  the 
House  and  Senate  committee  reports  defin- 
ing the  term  "industry"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, tlie  entire  business  of  a  diversified 
producer  need  not  be  impaired  as  a  precon- 
dition to  relief,  if  the  Imports  of  selected 
competitive  articles  are  causing  or  threat- 
ening impairment  to  individual  plants.  It 
was  thought  that  to  extend  this  concept  into 
a  subdivision  of  establishments  would  be 
overreaching,  although  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  took  this  latter  position  during 
the  deliberations  of  TEA. 

The  "like  or  directly  competitive  articles" 
defined  in  subsection  (b)  are  determined  by 
analysis  of  general  economic  concepts  of 
competitive  impact,  including  presumably 
luterchangeability  and  cross-elasticity  of  de- 
mand. Subsection  (c)  defining  "directly 
competitive  with"  is  taken  directly  from  sec- 
tion 405(4)    of   the   Trade   Expansion   Act. 


Subsection  (d)  is  self-explanatory  and  seeks 
to  create  a  factfinding  agency  with  a  broader 
perspective  than  those  currently  charged 
with  making  relief  determinations. 

Section  3  outlines  the  procedure  for  filing 
petitions  for  relief  under  the  Orderly  Market- 
ing Act.  In  general  any  parties  which  might 
Initiate  proceedings  for  industry  relief  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  might  file  under  the 
proposed  bill.  In  addition,  subsection  (b) 
provides  that  a  determination  is  to  be  made 
whether  increased  quantities  of  imports  are 
a  factor  contributing  to  a  condition  of  eco- 
nomic Impairment.  These  are  new  ap- 
proaches attempting  to  avoid  the  "in  major 
part"  and  "major  cause"  criteria  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  involve  "impair- 
ment" ratiier  tlian  "injury  or  threat  of  in- 
Jury."  Subsection  (c)  establishes  the  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  the  Secretary  in  deter- 
mining wliether  or  not  a  condition  of  eco- 
nomic Impairment  exists.  The  standards  are 
derived  generally  from  title  III  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  but  are  more  liberal  in  that 
they  include  "declining  profitability"  and 
"decline  in  employment  relative  to  produc- 
tion" as  conditions  suggesting  impairment. 

The  determination  of  whether  or  not  in- 
creased imports  are  a  "factor"  in  creating 
such  a  condition  is  made  conclusive  by  sub- 
section (b).  Two  standards  are  adopted, 
both  of  which  must  exist  in  order  for  an  af- 
firmative determination  to  be  made: 

1.  Imports  must  have  increased  by  more 
than  50  percent  in  the  aggregate  during  the 
5  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  petition;  and 

2.  Imports  must  equal  or  exceed  15  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  during  the  cal- 
endar year  immediately  preceding  the  filing 
of  the  petition. 

Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  inform  the  President 
of  his  findings,  either  if  he  makes  an  affirma- 
tive finding  under  subsection  (d),  or  would 
have  done  so  but  for  the  fact  that  the  ratio 
of  imports  to  domestic  production  was  more 
than  10  percent  but  less  than  15  percent  in 
the  year  before  the  petition  is  filed. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
orderly  marketing  limitations  in  the  event 
of  an  aflarmative  finding  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  3(e).  The  quotas  are  to 
be  established  on  one  or  two  bases,  either 
at  an  annual  level  equal  to  15  percent  of 
domestic  production  for  the  preceding  year 
or  at  the  average  annual  level  of  importation 
for  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the 
proclamation.  The  latter  alternative  recog- 
nizes the  unavailability  of  rollbacks  in  levels 
of  importation  in  those  cases  where  imports 
have  already  exceeded  the  15-percent  ratio. 
The^rst  proviso  establishes  a  continuing  re- 
appraisal and  recomputation  of  import  levels 
based  on  the  second  alternative,  and  is  pat- 
terned after  the  meat  import  bill  enacted  in 
the  88th  Congress.  The  second  proviso  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  percentage  of  market  im- 
port increase  in  the  event  domestic  produc- 
tion is  increasing. 

Section  5  is  derived  almost  verbatim  from 
section  352  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  It 
offers  the  President  an  alternative  to  pro- 
claiming the  quantitative  limitations  speci- 
fied in  section  4.  The  alternative  contem- 
plates negotiations  with  principal  foreign 
supplying  nations  whereby  import  levels 
woulci  be  established,  and  In  connection  with 
this  alternative  the  most-favored-natlon 
principle  is  abandoned. 

Section  6  creates  a  mechanism  for  alloca- 
tion of  U.S.  import  quotas  among  countries, 
generally  on  an  historic  level.  This  section 
also  Incorporates  flexibility,  permitting  re- 
consideration of  national  quotas  based  on 
political  or  economic  considerations.  The 
source  for  this  section  is  the  Meat  Import 
Act. 

Fvu-ther  relief  would  be  available  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  orderly  marketing  biU.  This 
provision  permits  automatic  certification  of 


firms  and  workers  in  an  Industry  as  to  which 
a  proclamation  limiting  Imports  has  been 
made  whereby  they  might  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  as  under  title  III  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  Pursuant  to  this 
measvu-e,  such  firms  and  workers  would  by- 
pass the  impossible  standards  prerequisite 
to  relief  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  President  In  his 
discretion  to  take  any  of  the  substantive 
actions  specified  in  the  bill  in  the  event  he 
is  notified  of  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  3(f),  that  the  industry  is  otherwise 
qualified  for  relief  but  for  the  fact  that 
imports  are  more  than  10  percent  but  less 
than  15  percent  of  domestic  production. 

A  periodic  reevaluatlon  of  relief  granted 
under  the  orderly  marketing  bill  is  provided 
for  in  section  9,  such  reappraisal  commencing 
3  years  after  the  establishment  of  relief. 
In  no  event  shall  relief  continue  t)eyond  10 
years  after  its  proclamation. 

Section  10  relates  to  other  statutes  under 
v.hich  quantitative  limitations  have  been  or 
may  be  imposed.  In  general,  this  provision 
insures  that  the  bill  would  not  disturb  any 
quotas  heretofore  or  hereafter  proclaimed 
under  Federal  law.  By  reason  thereof,  the 
bill  would  have  no  impact,  for  example,  on 
the  present  cotton  textile,  meat,  lead  and 
zinc,  oil,  or  sugar  programs. 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION—REMOVING THE  LAST 
ROADBLOCKS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  tax  credits  to  persons  now  bur- 
dened with  the  rising  expenses  of  higher 
education. 

The  idea  of  tax  credits  as  an  aid  to 
education  is  not  new.  In  the  past  dec- 
ade over  400  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress.  In  the  88th  Congress 
alone  19  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  over  100  in  the  House.  I  have 
already  joined  a  number  of  Senators  of 
both  parties  in  sponsoring  S.  12,  intro- 
duced in  January  by  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicoFF,  of  Connecticut,  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  President  Kennedy. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1964  spe- 
cifically calls  for  a  tax  credit  plan  to  aid 
those  who  must  bear  the  cost  of  putting 
a  student  through  college.  The  Repub- 
lican education  omnibus  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman William  Ayres,  of  Ohio,  con- 
tains a  college  tax  credit  section — title 
III  of  H.R.  6349. 

After  a  decade  of  growing  support  for 
tax  credits  for  college  expenses,  the  time 
has  come — in  fact  the  time  is  well  over- 
due— for  the  Congress  to  act. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  hard  realities 
of  today. 

First.  More  and  more  young  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  college.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  fall  en- 
rollment in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  1960  was  3.583  million.  Last  fall 
that  number  had  risen  to  4.774  million — 
an  increase  of  1,191,000  in  only  5  years. 
This  represents  an  average  armual  in- 
crease of  6.5  percent.  In  1970  it  is  esti- 
mated that  6.959  million  young  Ameri- 
cans will  be  in  college,  representing  an 
average  annual  increase  over  the  next  5 
years  of  9.4  percent. 

Second.  The  percentage  of  all  yovmg 
people  going  on  to  college  is  also  rising. 
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In  1960,  375  of  every  1,000  young  people 
aged  18  through  21  were  enrolled  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  In  1963 
this  number  had  risen  to  404  of  everj- 
1.000. 

Third.  The  costs  of  attending  college 
are  rising  sharply.  ,: According  to  the  U.S. 
OflBce  of  Education,  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  required  fees  for  public  colleges  In 
the  school  year  1960-61  was  about  $179. 
This  fall  the  estimated  cost  will  have 
risen  to  about  $241,  an  increase  of  35 
percent  in  5  years.  In  private  colleges 
over  the  same  period,  tuition  and  fee  ex- 
penses have  risen  from  $676  to  about 
$874 — an  increase  of  29  percent. 

Fourth.  Many  of  our  most  promising 
young  men  and  women  cannot  afford  to 
go  on  to  college.  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Francis  Keppel  has  said: 

Each  year  more  than  100.000  high  school 
graduates  with  high  aptitudes  and  Interest  in 
college  fail  to  continue  their  education  be- 
cause of  financial  inability. 

Note  that  these  are  not  just  young  men 
and  women  who  barely  make  it  through 
high  school  and  have  little  interest  in 
college.  These  are  the  prime  prospects — 
those  with  demonstrated  aptitude  for 
college  work  and  a  high  interest  in  go- 
ing on  to  school. 

Fifth.  An  alarming  number  of  young 
people  entering  college  v.ill  drop  out  be- 
fore graduation  because  of  inability  to 
pay  the  bills.  Dr.  Rexford  G.  Moon.  Jr., 
director  of  the  college  scholarship  serv- 
ice of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  has  estimated  that  around 
40  percent  of  entering  freshmen  will  be 
forced  to  drop  out  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Sixth.  There  are  many  ways  for  our 
society  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
higher  education.  Commissioner  Kep- 
pel told  the  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee : 

The  best  way  to  think  about  this  prob- 
lem of  financial  aid  at  the  college  level  Is 
In  terms  of  a  combination  of  ways  of  going 
about  it.  No  single  method  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  suitable  to  every  student. 

The  private  sector  of  our  economy  has 
put  forth  magnificent  efforts  to  make  it 
possible  for  qualified  young  men  and 
women  to  get  through  college.  This  aid 
has  come  from  philanthropists,  founda- 
tions, charitable  organizations,  business 
firms,  banks,  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, and  other  sources.  In  addition,  a 
growing  number  of  Government  pro- 
grams, at  the  State,  local  and  national 
levels,  recognize  the  importance  to  the 
Nation  of  higher  education.  It  should 
be  our  goal  to  design  Government  pro- 
grams so  that  they  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently complement  these  private  pro- 
grams in  helping  our  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  our  college  students, 
and  those  who  must  help  the  student 
meet  his  college  expenses. 

In  February  1964,  Senator  Ribicoff 
offered  his  college  tax  credit  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  cut  bill  then  un- 
der debate.  Unhappily,  the  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  close  45  to  48  vote. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  the  Republican 
Senators  voting  on  the  RibicofE  amend- 
ment voted  in  favor  of  it,  while  31  per- 
cent of  the  Democratic  Senators  did  so. 


On  June  6  of  this  year  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  introduced  his  amendment  as  Sen- 
ate bill  12.  Thirty-three  Senators  joined 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am 
one  of  them. 

The  provisions  of  the  Ribicoff  bill  are 
simple.  It  would  provide  tax  credit  on 
the  first  $1,500  expended  on  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  Unlike 
a  tax  deduction  or  exemption,  the  tax 
credit  is  substracted  from  the  amount  of 
tax  due;  thus  each  dollar  of  tax  credit 
is  a  dollar  actually  saved  by  the  taxpay- 
er, regardless  of  his  gross  income. 

The  amount  of  credit  in  the  Ribicoff 
bill  is  computed  according  to  a  sliding 
scale.  For  the  first  $200  of  expenses  the 
credit  would  be  75  percent;  for  the  next 
$300  it  would  be  25  percent;  and  for  the 
next  $1,000  it  would  be  10  percent.  Thus 
a  taxpayer  with  allov,able  college  ex- 
penses of  $1,500  could  receive  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $325.  Room  and  board 
expenses  are  not  included. 

The  credit  would  be  available  to  any 
taxpayer  who  pays  the  tuition  and  fees 
covered  in  the  bill — parents,  students  or 
any  other  persons  who  pay  for  a  stu- 
dent's higher  education. 

There  is  a  limitation  on  credit  under 
the  Ribicoff  bill  which  would  gradually 
reduce  benefits  so  that  high-income  par- 
ents, who  are  more  able  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  would 
not  be  unduly  benefited  at  the  expense 
of  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  The  credit  is 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
in  excess  of  $25,000.  Thus  a  taxpayer 
whose  adjusted  gross  income  is  $41,250 
would  be  entitled  to  claim  no  more  than 
half  the  maximum  credit,  and  a  taxpayer 
with  an  income  of  $58,500  would  receive 
no  benefit  at  all. 

I  believe  that  the  tax  credit  plan  typi- 
fied by  S.  12  is  a  sound,  responsible  plan 
to  promote  higher  education  in  America. 
There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement 
in  some  of  its  provisions.  To  that  end  I 
am  today  introducing  a  similar  measure 
which  I  believe  will  help  to  overcome  the 
objections  of  some  of  those  who  have 
opposed  the  Ribicoff  bill. 

One  objection  brought  against  the 
Ribicoff  bill  holds  that  it  would  dis- 
proportionately aid  students  attending 
the  more  expensive  private  colleges,  and 
thus  discriminate  against  students  at  the 
public  and  land-grant  universities,  which 
generally  charge  lower  tuition. 

Few  would  argue  that  taxpayers 
should  be  entitled  to  claim  equal  tax 
deductions  for  medical  expenses,  when 
one  taxpayer  may  have  had  none,  and 
another  many  thou.sands  of  dollars 
worth.  Naturally,  the  one  with  the 
greater  expenses  should  be  allowed  to 
deduct  more  on  an  absolute,  if  not  on  a 
percentage,  basis.  So  it  is  with  educa- 
tional expenses.  The  argument  is  not 
that  students  attending  high-tuition 
colleges  should  get  no  more  in  credits 
than  students  attending  low-tuition 
schools,  but  that  the  high-tuition  stu- 
dents should  not  get  so  much  more. 

To  counter  this  objection  I  have  de- 
signed a  compromise  sliding  scale  for 


benefits  which  would  help  students  pay- 
Ing  low  tuitions  somewhat  more  than 
would  Senator  Ribicoff's  version. 

In  my  bill  a  taxpayer  could  claim  a 
credit  of  100  percent  of  the  first  $200  of 
college  expenses;  10  percent  of  the  next 
$300.  and  5  percent  of  the  next  $1,000, 
This  adds  up  to  a  maximum  credit  of 
$280  for  a  student  paying  $1,500  in  ex- 
penses. 

Simply  put.  students  paying  up  to  $600 
in  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplie.s,  and 
equipment  would  gain  substantially  from 
my  bill  as  opposed  to  the  Ribicoff  bill, 
while  students  paying  more  than  $600 
would  gain  somewhat  more  under  S.  12. 

To  make  a  more  exact  comparison  be- 
tween my  bill  and  S.  12,  consider  the 
taxpayer  paying  the  college  expenses  at 
a  public  institution  in  1962-63.  The  me- 
dian figure  for  tuition  and  fees,  for  a 
public  college  in  that  year  was  $170,  plus 
an  estimated  $90  for  books,  supplies,  and 
so  forth.  Under  the  Ribicoff  bill  the  tax- 
payer could  have  claimed  a  credit  of  $165. 
Under  my  bill,  he  could  have  claimed 
$206. 

In  the  same  year  the  taxpayer  paying 
the  median  expenses  at  a  private  college 
paid  out  $690  in  tuition  and  $90  in  books 
and  supplies.  Under  the  Ribicoff  bill  he 
could  have  claimed  $253:  under  my  bill 
he  could  have  claimed  onlv  slightly 
les.s— $244. 

Thus  my  bill,  more  so  than  S.  12,  will 
tend  to  equalize  the  assistance  for  stu- 
dents now  attending  our  public  and  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities.  For  ex- 
ample, using  figures  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Ribi- 
coff, a  student  attending  the  University 
of  California  would  gain  about  $209 
under  my  bill,  compared  to  $172  in  S.  12. 
A  student  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut would  gain  $205  under  my  bill,  com- 
pared to  $163  under  S.  12.  A  student  at 
Cornell  or  MIT,  however,  would  gain 
$280  under  my  bill  and  $325  under  S.  12. 
The  important  thing  is,  however,  that 
the  amended  scale  offered  in  my  bill  may 
be  enough,  coupled  with  other  improve- 
ments, to  win  the  support  of  the  few 
additional  Senators  whose  votes  will 
guarantee  the  early  passage  of  tax 
credit  legislation— legislation  which  will 
aid  all  parents  and  students,  whether 
the  students  attend  private  or  public 
colleges. 

Another  objection  raised  to  the  Ribi- 
coff bill  was  that  it  afforded  no  benefit 
to  the  individual  whose  income  was  so 
low,  or  who  had  so  many  deductions  and 
exemptions,  that  he  owed  less  tax  than 
the  credit  to  which  he  would  be  entitled, 
or  perhaps  no  tax  at  all.  I  have 
attempted  to  ease  this  objection  In  my 
bill  by  permitting  an  Individual  whose 
computed  credit  exceeds  his  tax  liability 
to  claim  up  to  $100  of  the  difference  as 
an  overpayment  of  tax. 

This  is,  in  effect,  an  absolute  tax 
credit.  Take  the  example  of  a  family 
with  a  son  in  college  whose  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  so  forth  amount  to  $600  a 
year.  Suppose  the  family  is  large,  its 
income  modest,  and  Its  tax  liability  to 
the  Federal  Government  only  $100. 

Under  the  Ribicoff  bill  the  computed 
tax  credit  would  be  $235.  but  since  the 
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head  of  the  family  owed  only  $100  In 
taxes,  he  could  claim  only  $100  of  the 
computed  credit.  He  would  thus  not  pay 
any  tax  at  all,  but  he  would  not  get  the 
maximum  aid  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  if  his  tax  liability  were 
$235  or  more. 

Under  my  bill  this  taxpayer  would  also 
be  entitled  to  a  $235  tax  credit,  but  he 
would  be  allowed  to  claim  $200.  One 
hundred  dollars  would  offset  his  tax  lia- 
bility, and  the  remaining  hundred  dol- 
lars would  be  refunded  to  him  by  the 
Treasury,  just  as  an  overpayment  of 
withholding  tax  is  now  refundable  when 
it  exceeds  the  tax  due. 

This  absolute  credit  provision  abso- 
lutely guarantees  that  every  low  and 
middle  income  taxpayer,  regardless  of 
his  income,  deductions,  and  exemptions, 
will  get  at  least  $100  in  cash  or  credit 
toward  the  expenses  of  higher  education 
borne  by  him  for  himself  or  any  other 
person  whose  expenses  he  pays,  provided 
only  that  he  actually  expends  that 
amount  or  more. 

The  third  difference  between  the  Ribi- 
coff and  Prouty  bills  lies  in  the  reduction- 
of-credit  feature.  This  feature  was  in- 
troduced to  placate  those  critics  who  saw 
the  Ribicoff  bill  as  a  windfall  for  high- 
income  taxpayers  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  middle  and  low  income.  In  S.  12  the 
maximum  amount  of  credit  the  taxpayer 
may  claim  is  reduced  by  1  percent  of  the 
excess  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  over  $25,000.  In  my  bill  the  point 
at  which  the  credit  begins  to  diminish  is 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $10,000,  and 
the  rate  of  decrease  is  2  percent  instead 
of  1  percent. 

Where  under  the  Ribicoff  bill  benefits 
to  taxpayers  would  not  decrease  to  zero 
until  the  taxpayer's  Income  rose  to  $57,- 
500,  under  my  bill  a  taxpayer  with  an 
income  of  $24,000  would  not  benefit.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  earn  $25,000, 
$30,000,  $40,000  and  $50,000  a  year  should 
be  able  to  put  their  children  through  col- 
lege without  this  extra  assistance.  For 
taxable  year  1961  only  1.3  percent  of  tax- 
able returns  showed  incomes  above  $25,- 
000.  so  somewhat  over  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  could  still  benefit  un- 
der my  bin.  For  these  few  families  who 
would  be  excluded  there  Is  some  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  their  children  are 
far  more  likely  to  receive  scholarship  as- 
sistance than  are  children  from  low- 
income  families.  If  the  Government  is 
to  help  equalize  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  millions  of  America's 
young  men  and  women  who  come  from 
lower  and  middle-income  families,  the 


Government  program  must  be  designed 
to  help  where  the  need  Is  greatest.  This 
my  bill  attempts  to  do. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
is  a  sound  and  much  needed  measure 
which  has  my  support.  I  have  introduced 
my  alternative  college  tax  credit  bill  in 
an  effort  to  go  part  way  in  meeting  some 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
S.  12,  in  the  hope  that  a  broad  consensus 
can  be  reached  that  will  permit  speedy 
enactment  of  the  whole  program. 

On  June  6,  1963,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Democratic  Senators  rose  in  ad- 
vocacy of  a  vfery  similar  college  tax  credit 
measure.    He  told  the  Senate : 

The  pressing  need  for  vastly  Increased 
financial  resources  to  support  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country  cannot  be  ignored.  This 
legislation  would  provide  this  urgently 
needed  assistance  at  a  time  of  maximum 
need.  It  would  represent  a  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  minds  and  talents  of  our  youth 
and  the  future  of  our  society.  Let  us,  then, 
meet  this  challenge  with  honesty  and  cour- 
age before  this  time  of  preat  need  has  passed 
and  millions  of  American  youth  have  been 
denied  their  educational  birthright. 

These  are  the  words  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, now  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  wise  then; 
they  are  wise  now.  May  the  Congress 
heed  them  promptly. 

Before  closing  I  should  also  like  to 
mention  a  bill  I  have  Introduced — S. 
I486 — entitled  the  "College  Student  Tax 
Relief  Act  of  1965."  Joining  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  are  26  Republican 
Senators,  but  as  yet  no  Democratic  Mem- 
bers have  seen  fit  to  add  their  names. 

S.  1486  is  aimed  at  a  specific  problem — 
that  of  the  college  student  who  must 
work  his  own  way  through  school  without 
any  tax  relief  at  all.  The  bill  would  per- 
mit a  working  college  student — but  not 
his  parents  or  any  other  E>erson — to  de- 
duct up  to  $1,500  actually  paid  by  him  for 
college  tuition,  fees,  books,  equipment 
and  supplies  when  computing  his  Federal 
Income  tax.  This  bill  would  provide  ap- 
propriate and  timely  aid  to  those  students 
who  are  struggling  through  school 
primarily  on  their  own  earnings. 

Last  February  when  the  tax  cut  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  I  offered  this 
tax  deduction  measure  as  an  amendment, 
minutes  after  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
was  rejected  on  a  45  to  48  vote.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  it  failed  of  passage 
by  a  47  to  47  tie  vote,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  every  Republican  Senator 
on  the  floor  cast  his  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  will 
have  the  opportunity  again  this  year  to 
consider  one  or  both  of  these  measures, 
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and  that  the  few  additional  votes  can  be 
found  to  secure  their  passage. 

The  good  people  of  my  Green  Moun- 
tain State  of  Vermont  have  for  over  a 
century  revered  the  name  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Justin  Morrill.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  Morrill  Act,  that  estab- 
lished the  great  land -grant  colleges  and 
universities  of  our  Nation. 

When  Justin  was  a  lad  in  the  little 
village  of  Strafford,  he  yearned  to  go  on 
to  Dartmouth  College  in  nearby  Han- 
over, N.H.  At  15  he  was  ready;  but  his 
father  gently  told  him  that  he  did  not 
have  the  money  to  send  all  his  sons  to 
college,  and  thus,  he  could  not  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  Justin,  the  eldest. 

Young  Justin  Morrill  was  heartbroken, 
but  he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
He  got  a  job  with  the  village  storekeeper, 
rose  in  the  ranks  of  commerce,  and  was 
eventually  chosen  to  represent  Vermont 
in  the  House  and  then  the  Senate. 

Through  the  long  years  Justin  Mor- 
rill carried  with  him  a  dream  and  a 
faith — a  dream  of  full  educational  op- 
portunity for  the  children  of  even  the 
most  humble  families,  and  a  faith  that 
he  could  persuade  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  deeply  concerned  over  the 
gathering  clouds  of  civil  war,  to  take 
the  action  to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 

Millions  of  young  Americans  have 
since  benefited  from  the  determination 
of  Vermont's  Justin  Morrill,  whose  land- 
grant  college  bill  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Lincoln  on  July  2.  1862.  "When 
the  gate  of  educational  opportunity  was 
closed  in  his  face  by  the  poverty  of  his 
family,  Justin  Morrill  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  should  not  be  so  for  those  who 
came  after  him.  His  fixity  of  purpose 
was  rare,  and  it  earned  him  just  re- 
nown. But  how  many  young  men  and 
women  today,  possessed  perhaps  of 
great  talents  but  somewhat  less  deter- 
mination than  Justin  Morrill,  will  fail  to 
rise  to  the  heights  of  achievement  of 
which  they  are  capable?  Might  It  be 
otherwise  if  they  had  the  chance  to  get 
into  and  through  college,  a  chance  that 
young  Justin  never  had?  The  invest- 
ment we  make  now  in  these  young  men 
and  women  will  be  repaid  many  times 
over  as  they  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  society  in  the  future.  Let 
us,  as  Republicans,  as  Democrats,  as 
Americans,  remove  the  last  roadblocks 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  which  I  have  prepared 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Coveraec:  Expenses  incurred  for 

MaTlmutn   anount   of  credit   per 
student. 

Reduction    of    credit    for    hiphcr 
Income  t.ixpaycrs. 

Escps';  credit  over  tax  liability  for 
low-income  taxpayers. 


Prouty  (89th  Cong.) 


Taxpayer  and  any  otlier 
individual. 

ion  percent  of  1st  $200;  10 
percent  of  next  $300;  .">  percent 
of  next  $1,000;  maximum,  $280. 

2  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  over  SIO.OOO:  no  bene- 
fits for  tjxpayers  with  over 
S24.00O  inronie. 

Exees  credit  over  liability 
treated  as  overpayment,  to  a 
inaxinium  of  $100. 


RibicotT  (S.  12.  89th  Cong.) 


Taxpayer  and  any  other 
individual. 

75  percent  of  1st  $100;  25  percent, 
of  next  S3C0;  10  percent  of  next 
$1,000;  maximum,  $325. 

1  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  over  $25,000;  no  bene- 
fits for  taxpayers  with  over 
$57,500  income. 

None - 


Humphrey  (S.  1677,  88th  Cong.) 


Taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent. 

75  percent  of  1st  $100;  25  percent 
of  next  .$400;  30  percent  of  next 
$500;  20  percent  of  next  $500; 
maximum,  $486. 

None --. 


-do. 


Ooldwater-Curtis  (S.  2269, 
H.R.  8981,  88th  Cong.) 


Taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent. 

100  percent  of  1st  $100;  30  percent 
of  next  $400;  20  percent  of  next 
$1,000;  maximum,  $420. 

None. 


Do. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2023)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credit  against  income  tax  to  individuals 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  in  provid- 
ing higher  education,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prolty,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
France. 

HONOR    TO     AMERICAS    LAW    EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICERS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Chicago  has  an  outstanding  su- 
perintendent of  police,  Orlando  W.  Wil- 
son. At  the  suggestion  of  Lt.  Fred  G. 
Ingham  of  the  Chicago  Police  Force,  and 
Superintendent  Wilson,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  the  Nation's  law  enforcement 
officers. 

The  growth  of  population  and  the  re- 
sultant crowding  of  our  towns  and  cities 
continually  intensify  the  problems  of  law 
enforcement.  Police  officers  are  public 
servants  whose  duties  are  demanding 
and  often  dangerous.  They  receive  wide- 
spread publicity  and  criticism  fof  any 
failing  or  weakness  while  their  daily 
services  and  attention  to  duty  are  too 
often  unacknowledged. 

Public  safety  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  are  of  vital  importance  to  all  citi- 
zens. We  must  not  underestimate  those 
who  preserve  our  rights  and  protect  our 
safety.  Police  work  requires  specialized 
training,  sharp  wits,  good  judgment,  dis- 
cipline and  integrity.  It  is  a  proud  pro- 
fession, as  is  all  public  service,  and  I 
hope  the  proposed  postage  stamp  will 
help  to  indicate  the  respect  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  Nation  for  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoi^  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
priately  referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  vnll  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  84)  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  special 
series  of  postage  stamps  to  honor  the  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officers,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  84 

Wbereas  In  a  democracy  social  order  de- 
rives from  the  voluntary  submission  of  all 
citizens  to  the  rule  of  law;  and 

Whereas  we.  In  the  United  States,  entrust 
the  safety  of  o\ir  citizens  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  to  clviUan  police  offi- 
cers; and 

Whereas  the  duties  of  such  law  enforce- 
ment oflBcers  require  personal  courage,  in- 
tegrity and  good  judgment:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  Issue 
during  the  calendar  year  1966.  a  special  series 


of  postage  stamps,  of  such  appropriate  de- 
sign and  denomination  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
to  express  the  respect  and  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their 
law  enforcement  officers. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
equal  lights  for  women.  Joining  me  in 
sponsoring  the  proposed  amendment  are 
Senators  J.  Caleb  Eocgs,  Quentin  Bur- 
dick,  Hiram  Fong,  Vance  Hartke,  Daniel 
Inouye,  Thomas  Kuchel,  Thomas  McIn- 
TYRE.  Walter  Mondale,  Frank  Moss, 
Karl  Mundt,  Jennings  Randolph,  Mil- 
ward  Simpson,  Margaret  Ch.\se  Smith, 
and  Stephen  Young. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution remain  at  the  desk  for  1  week  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  other  Sen- 
atoio  to  join  us  in  sponsoring  the 
aniendment. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  estab- 
lish equality  of  rights  for  men  and 
women  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Federal  and  State  statutes  and  to  guar- 
antee the  equality  of  rights  already  won. 

The  effort  to  secure  for  all  adults  an 
equality  under  the  law  in  basic  human 
and  legal  rights  is  an  ancient  one.  There 
has  been,  of  course,  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  status  of  women  in  this 
century;  in  some  areas,  as  with  the  right 
to  vote,  the  problem  has  been  success- 
fully resolved.  However,  the  fact  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  was  needed 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  women  to  vote 
is  an  indication  of  the  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  trying  to  make  progress. 

There  was  a  hope  by  some  that  the 
passage  of  the  19th  amendment  would 
result  in  general  revision  of  laws  and 
practices  so  that  discrimination  against 
women  would  end.  Unfortunately,  that 
has  not  been  the  case.  As  recently  as 
Ipst  year,  the  Congress  found  it  neces- 
sary to  include  in  title  vn  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  provision  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  as  well  as 
race.  This  provision  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation in  connection  with  emplojTnent, 
referral  for  employment,  membership  in 
labor  organizations,  and  participation  in 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  pro- 
grams. Even  this  legislation  does  not 
reach  to  many  employment  situations 
which  are  not  covered  by  title  VII. 

The  fact  is  that  45  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  19th  amendment,  discrimina- 
tion against  adult  women  continues  to 
exist  as  regard  property  rights,  inher- 
itance rights,  the  right  to  own  and  con- 
trol one's  earnings,  educational  oppor- 
tiuiity.  employment  opportunities,  jury 
service,  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  resolution  as 
we  are  introducing  today  was  introduced 
in  the  88th  Congress.  It  was  favorably 
rep«i(Ml  by  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
on  September  14,  1964.  The  committee 
report  submitted  last  year  contains  a 


summary  of  the  purpose  and  need  for 
this  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  we 
are  introducing  today  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
priately  referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  and  excerpts  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  85)  pro- 
I>osing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fovu-ths  of  the  several 
States : 

"ARTICLE    

"SECTION  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex.  Congres.s  and  the  several  States  shall 
have  power,  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States. 

"Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  the  date  of  ratification." 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy are  as  follows: 
Equal  Rights  for  Men  and  Women:  Ex- 
cerpts Prom  Senate  Report  No.  1558, 
Submitted  bt  Committee  on  the  Judiciaet, 
Septembeh  14,  1964 

statement 

The  substantive  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  quite  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward.   It  reads  as  follows: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Con- 
gress and  the  several  States  shall  have  pow- 
er, within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  45  was  introduced 
in  the  88th  Congress  by  Senator  McGee  for 
himself  and  35  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 
During  the  past  10  years,  the  Legislatures  of 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Louisiana.  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  have 
adopted  resolutions  memorializing  the  (Con- 
gress to  submit  thlsw  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress since  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution extended  voting  rights  to  women. 
In  recent  years,  resolutions  proposing  this 
amendment  were  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  80th,  81st, 
82d,  83d.  84th,  86th,  and  87th  Congresses. 
In  the  81st  and  83d  Congresses,  the  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate  with  a  floor  amend- 
ment, but  it  was  never  acted  upon  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  86th  (Con- 
gress, the  same  floor  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  and  then  the  resolution 
was  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  upon  motion  of  its  principal  spon- 
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sors.  (The  provisions  of  this  floor  amend- 
ment or  rider  are  discussed  subsequently  in 
this  report.) 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  com- 
plete women's  long  movement  for  legal 
equality.  Like  the  14th  amendment,  the  re- 
strictions of  this  proposed  amendment  apply 
only  to  governmental  siction.  It  would  not 
apply  to  private  or  to  Individual  action:  The 
i4th  amendment  provides  a  body  of  case  law 
as  to  what  constitutes  State  action,  and  its 
precedents  will  be  available  for  Judicial  de- 
termination of  the  scope  of  this  amendment. 

There  remain  many  well-known  vestiges  of 
ancient  rules  of  law  which  treat  women  as 
inferiors.  In  many  States,  a  woman  cannot 
handle  or  own  separate  property  in  the  same 
manner  as  her  husband.  In  some  States,  she 
cannot  engage  In  business  or  pursue  a  pro- 
fession or  occupation  as  freely  as  can  a  mem- 
ber of  the  male  sex.  Women  are  classified 
separately  for  purposes  of  jury  service  In 
many  States.  Community-property  States  do 
not  vest  in  the  wife  the  same  degree  of  prop- 
erty rights  as  her  husband  enjoys.  The  In- 
heritance rights  of  widows  differ  from  those 
of  widowers  In  some  States.  Restrictive  work 
laws,  which  purport  to  protect  women  by 
denying  them  a  man's  freedom  to  pursue  em- 
ployment, actually  result  in  discrimination 
in  the  employment  of  women  by  making  it 
so  burdensome  upon  employers.  Such  pro- 
tective restrictions  hinder  women  In  their 
competition  with  men  for  supervisory,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  job  opportunities. 

Your  committee  has  considered  carefully 
the  amendment  which  was  added  to  this  pro- 
posal on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  the  81st, 
83d.  and  86th  Congresses.  Its  effect  was  to 
preserve  "rights,  benefits,  or  exemptions" 
conferred  by  law  upon  persons  of  the  female 
sex.  This  qualification  is  not  acceptable  to 
women  who  want  equal  rights  under  the 
law.  It  Is  under  the  guise  of  so-called 
"rights"  or  "benefits"  that  women  have  been 
treated  unequally  and  denied  opportunities 
which  are  available  to  men. 

Just  as  equal  protection  of  the  law  under 
the  14th  amendment  is  not  a  mathematical 
equality,  this  amendment  does  not  contem- 
plate that  women  must  be  treated  In  all  re- 
spects the  same  as  men.  Nor  does  It  mean 
that  all  legal  differentiation  of  the  sexes  will 
be  abolished.  "Equality"  does  not  mean 
"sameness."  "Equal"  rights  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  "Identical"  rights.  Por  Instance, 
a  law  granting  maternity  benefits  to  women 
would  not  be  an  unlawful  discrimination 
against  men.  As  a  grant  to  mothers,  it  would 
be  based  on  a  reasonable  classification  despite 
its  limitation  to  members  of  one  sex. 

Nor  would  the  amendment  mean  that 
criminal  laws  governing  sexual  offenses 
would  become  unconstitutional.  The  public 
has  such  an  Interest  in  relations  between  the 
sexes  that  the  conduct  of  both  sexes  is  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  the  police  power 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  unequal 
treatment  or  protective  status. 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
amendment  would  require  equal  treatment 
of  men  and  women  for  purposes  of  compul- 
sory military  service.  This  Is  no  more  true 
than  that  all  men  are  treated  equally  for 
purposes  of  military  duty.  Differences  in 
physical  abilities  among  all  persons  would 
continue  to  be  a  material  factor.  It  could 
he  expected  that  women  will  be  equally  sub- 
ject to  military  conscription  and  they  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  perform  admi- 
rably in  many  capacities  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
But  the  Government  would  not  require  that 
women  serve  where  they  are  not  fitted  Just  as 
men  with  physical  defects  are  utilized  in  spe- 
cial capacities,  if  at  all. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  one 
additional  fact.  The  proposed  amendment 
Would  confirm  equal  rights  under  law  for 
both  men  and  women.  In  Instances  where 
laws  are  burdensome  to  men  solely  because 
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of  their  sex,  they  would  benefit  from  the 
amendment.  Por  instance,  alimony  laws 
probably  could  not  favor  women  solely  be- 
cause of  their  sex.  However,  a  divorce  de- 
cree could  award  supp>ort  to  a  mother  if  she 
was  granted  custody  of  the  children.  This 
would  be  incidental  to  the  children's  sup- 
port. Matters  concerning  custody  and  sup- 
port of  children  properly  should  be  deter- 
mined solely  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  without  favoritism  to  either 
parent  solely  because  of  sex. 

Both  major  political  parties  have  repeat- 
edly supported  this  proposal  in  their  na- 
tional party  platforms.  The  United  States, 
as  a  signatory  to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
has  confirmed  its  faith  in  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women.  Nevertheless,  we  withhold 
from  our  women  a  constitutional  guarantee 
of  equal  treatment  under  the  law  and  thus 
lag  behind  such  countries  as  Burma,  Egypt, 
Japan,  Greece,  Pakistan,  and  West  Germany. 

^  Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
t|cle  written  about  the  issue  by  Gould 
Lincoln,  which  appeared  on  May  22  in 
the  Washington  Star,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  May  22, 

1965] 

Rights  Laws  by  the  Dozen,  But — 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Today  when  Congress  is  battling  over  leg- 
islation to  outlaw  practices  that  make  diffi- 
cult— or  Impossible — registration  and  voting 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  becatise 
of  their  race  and  color,  the  matter  of  "equal 
rights"  for  the  women  of  America  should 
not  be  neglected.  The  women,  represented 
by  the  National  Women's  Party,  are  register- 
ing here  today  for  their  annual  convention. 
Their  drive  is  on  again  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  this  time  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Coincident  with  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Party,  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  Introduce  as  chief 
sponsor  in  the  Senate  the  following  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  has 
been  knocking  at  the  Capitol  doors  for  43 
years. 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shaU 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

He  has  called  on  all  his  99  senatorial 
colleagues  to  join  him  in  support  of  the 
amendment  resolution,  becoming  cospon- 
sors. In  the  House,  a  similar  resolution  has 
been  Introduced  by  a  large  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  Representative  Martha  W. 
Griffiths,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  and  Rep- 
resentative Catherine  May,  Republican,  of 
Washington,  taking  the  lead  in  this  non- 
partisan battle. 

The  woman's  eqtial  rights  amendment  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs  in  each  Congress 
since  it  was  first  introduced.  There  is  strong 
belief,  however,  that  it  would  be  approved 
by  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  if  It  can 
be  brought  to  a  vote.  There  are  stumbling 
blocks,  however.  In  the  House  these  resolu- 
tions have  been  referred  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  but  Representative  Eman- 
uel Celler,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  commit- 
tee chairman,  has  not  sent  them  to  a  sub- 
committee or  made  any  move  to  bring  about 
hearings  on  them.  Celler's  opposition  to 
the  measure  is  no  secret.  Furthermore,  the 
belief  has  persisted  in  the  past  that  im- 
portant leaders  of  organized  labor  have 
frowned  on  the  measure,  although  some 
others  have  openly  Indorsed  the  proposed 
amendment. 


The  old  idea  that  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home,  not  in  the  factory — outmoded  now — 
has  made  discrimination  against  woman  In 
employment,  except  for  menial  jobs,  a  fetish 
in  some  quarters.  But  Congress  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns  last  year  and  wrote  into  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  that  it  is  an  "un- 
lawful employment  practice"  for  an  employer 
to  refuse  to  hire  any  individual  because  of 
sex,  or  to  discriminate  against  a  woman 
with  respect  to  compensation.  It  also  made 
it  tmlawful  to  fire  any  employee  because  of 
sex. 

This  is  the  law.  It  may  be  effective  In 
breaking  down  some  of  the  opposition  to 
granting  women  full  equality  with  men  in 
other  vastly  important  matters,  relating  to 
children  and  property  and  Jury  duty — where 
they  are  and  have  been  discriminated  against 
for  many  years  in  many  of  the  States. 

Attending  the  National  Woman's  Party 
Convention,  which  will  be  held  in  the  stately 
and  beautiful  old  Dangerfield  Hotise — the 
party's  headquarters — a  stone's  throw  from 
the  Capitol  at  144  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
will  be  several  of  the  women  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  back  in  the  days  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  woman's  suffrage 
amendment. 

Among  them  will  be  Alice  Paul,  the  quiet 
firebrand  who  directed  the  campaign  that 
ended  in  the  triumphal  adoption  of  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1920,  giv- 
ing women  the  right  to  vote  throughout  the 
United  States.  Miss  Paul  today  is  officially 
the  founder  and  honorary  chairman  of  the 
party.  Another  will  be  Elsie  M.  Hill  of  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  daughter  of  the  late  Represent- 
ative Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  who  served  In  the 
House  from  1895  until  his  death  in  1917, 
except  for  one  2-year  term.  And  still  an- 
other will  be  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller,  the 
present  chairman  of  the  National  Women's 
Party,  a  sister  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  F. 
Guffey.  She  will  preside  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  convention  tomorrow. 

When  the  woman's  suffrage  amendment 
was  adopted  in  1920,  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  the  battle  for  women's  rights  (in  a 
world  of  men  and  or  for  men)  was  ended — 
a  battle  that  had  been  going  on  since  the 
days  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  anniversary 
of  whose  145th  birthday  was  celebrated  by 
women  all  over  the  country  this  year. 

It  Is  not  so  at  all.  Discrimination  against 
women  continues  to  be  practiced.  It  can  be 
dealt  with  only  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Paraphrasing  an  old  saying:  Laws  we 
have  by  the  dozen  but  an  amendment's  a 
different  thing. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  14,  the  names  of  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magntjsom,  and 
Mr.  Tydings  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1976)  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956  requiring  certain  adjust- 
ments of  apportionments  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  funds  available  in 
the  highway  trust  fund,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartke  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) on  May  14, 1965. 


CHANGE  IN  ROOM  NUMBER  POR 
HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN  HOUSE 
BILLS  RELATING  TO  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  wish  to  advise  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  room  numl}ers  where 
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the  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  H.R.  1763,  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  witness  fees  In  habeas  corpus 
cases  and  in  proceedings  to  vacate  sen- 
tence. H.R.  3989.  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  petitions  for  removal  of  civil  ac- 
tion from  State  to  Federal  courts  from 
20  to  30  days.  H.R.  3990.  to  increase  the 
per  diem  and  subsistence  and  limit  mile- 
age allowances  of  grand  and  petit  jurors. 
H.R.  3992,  to  provide  the  payment  of  cost 
of  transcripts  furnished  by  court  re- 
porters. H.R.  3998.  to  increase  the  fees 
of  jury  commissioners  in  the  U.S.  district 
courts.  H.R.  5283,  to  provide  for  the  In- 
cltislon  of  years  of  service  as  judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  in  the  computation  of  the  years 
of  Federal  judicial  services  for  judges  of 
the  U.S.  District  Courts  for  the  District 
of  Alaska.  HJl."  5640.  to  provide  for  a 
jury  commission  for  each  UJ5.  district 
court,  to  regulate  its  compensation,  to 
prescribe  its  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  May  27 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  6226  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate OflEice  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  HEARINGS  ON 
OMNIBUS  BAIL  REFORM  BILL  (S. 
1357> 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  and  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs],  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  joint  hearings 
will  be  held  by  the  two  subcommittees 
on  S.  1357.  the  omnibus  bail  reform,  bill. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  June 
15.  16,  and  17  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  2228 
of  the  New  Senate  OfBce  Building.  Any 
person  who  wishes  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  pertaining  to  this  measure 
should  communicate  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Marshall  Green,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Indone- 
sia; Mrs.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Luxembourg ;  and  Joseph  J.  Jova, 
of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Hon- 
duras. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY MEETING 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  and  Friday,  May  19  and  20, 
23  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  met  In 
Ottawa  with  24  Members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament. 

Although  a  report  of  this  Conference 
will  be  made  to  the  Senate  later,  I  wish 


to  say  here  and  now  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  extremely  for- 
timate  In  having  Canada  as  our  neighbor 
to  the  north. 

Canadians  are  plalnspoken — they  un- 
derstand our  shortcomings — they  are 
strongly  competitive — and  they  are  very 
cooperative  in  mutual  endeavors. 

I  doubt  if  two  parliamentary  bodies 
anjrwhere  ever  held  a  more  satisfactory 
or  productive  conference  than  the  United 
States-Canadian  Conference  of  last 
week. 

Matters  which  might  have  developed 
into  issues  of  friction  and  misunder- 
standing were  discussed  freely  and 
frankly. 

As  our  discussions  went  on,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  possibly  the  kind 
of  association  which  we  have  with  Can- 
ada could  be  practiced  to  good  advan- 
tage by  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Also,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
respect  in  which  Canada  is  held  by  most 
of  the  nations. 

This  is  clearly  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  in  every  area  of  the  globe  where 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  action  has 
been  taken,  Canadian  forces  have  been 
present  and  welcomed. 

As  a  nation,  Canada  has  never  under- 
taken to  throw  her  weight  around  among 
smaller  countries  nor  sought  to  purchase 
friendships  through  the  extension  of 
economic  aid  or  handouts  which  the 
recipient  country  might  not  need  or 
even  desire  at  the  price  of  national  sub- 
servience. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
were  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  Canadian 
book,  put  our  foreign  aid  on  a  more 
selective  and  practical  basis,  and  stop 
trying  to  make  other  people  love,  honor 
or  obey  us  by  bashing  their  heads  in, 
we  would  find  the  U.S.  image  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  accord 
with  what  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  has  just 
said. 

As  we  all  know,  he  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  delegation  to  Ottawa 
this  year,  as  he  has  done  every  year  since 
the  Canadian-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  was  established. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  held  in 
great  respect  and  affection  by  our 
Canadian  friends,  and  deservedly  so.  We 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken  and  for  the  way 
in  which  he  has  conducted  himself  in 
our  relations  with  Canada. 

He  Is,  indeed,  a  great  Senator,  in  more 
senses  than  one.  He  has  comported 
himself  with  his  lisual  dignity  and  under- 
standing and  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  continued  friendship  between  our 
two  countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  his  very 
kind  remarks. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proce*»d  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 


No.  230.  H.R.  8122.  which  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides  and  reported 
unanimously.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8122)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  8122  is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1966  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,555,521,000.  This  bill  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country  and  the  entire  world.  Because 
of  its  significance,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
explain  the  bill  in  some  detail. 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  year  in 
which  the  Joint  Comittee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  reviewed  the  authorization  for 
all  appropriations  to  the  AEC,  including 
both  construction  and  operating  funds, 
The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  was 
amended  in  1963  to  provide  for  such 
an  annual  review.  This  was  a  wise  deci- 
sion because  it  placed  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  a  much  better  position  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on  the 
scope  and  content  of  AEC's  programs. 
This  year,  our  hearings  on  AEC's  pro- 
gram took  place  over  a  period  of  16  days, 
and  required  a  total  of  58  hours  in  pub- 
lic and  executive  session.  We  considered 
this  subject  in  considerable  detail,  as 
evidenced  by  the  hearing  record  of  al- 
most 2,000  pages.  The  Joint  Committee's 
report  on  AEC's  authorization  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  it 
explains  fully  the  reasons  for  our  rec- 
ommendations as  embodied  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Joint  Comittee  without  dissent,  and 
was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
350  to  1.  I  am  confident  that  our  com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  well-con- 
ceived bill  to  Congress  which  will  enable 
the  AEC  to  carry  out  its  vital  programs 
in  both  the  military  and  civilian  fields, 
with  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 

These  are  some  comparative  statistics 
concerning  this  bill.  It  proposes  author- 
ization of  about  $36.5  million  less  than 
AEC's  request  for  fiscal  1966,  and  about 
$81  million  less  than  AEC's  fiscal  year 
1965  authorization  act.  In  addition,  the 
bill  rescinds  prior  year  authorizations  for 
projects  amounting  to  almost  $61  mil- 
lion, exclusive  of  waiver  of  fuel  use 
charges  by  AEC.  I  feel  that  the  figures 
demonstrate  the  Joint  Committee  has 
carefully  reviewed  the  budget  for  the  na- 
tional atomic  energy  program  to  prevent 
possible  waste  of  public  funds. 

Section  101  fa)  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  about  $2.26  bil- 
lion for  operating  expenses  of  the  AEC. 
These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Joint  Committee's  recommendations  con- 
cerning this  authorization. 

First.  In  the  civilian  power  reactor 
program,    the    committee    has   recom- 
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mended  a  reduction  of  $1  million  in  the 
AEC's  request,  the  reduction  to  be  ap- 
plied against  the  program  generally.  In 
Its  report,  the  committee  has  reiterated 
its  position  that  Government  .support  di- 
rectly related  to  the  types  of  reactors 
now  being  made  available  commercially 
should  be  phased  out,  and  that  increased 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  longer 
range  developmental  objectives  of  this 
program,  that  is,  advanced  converter 
and  breeder  reactors.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
AEC's  1962  Report  to  the  Piesldent  on 
Civilian  Nuclear  Power,  which  the  Joint 
Committee  continues  to  endorse  as  a 
national  policy  for  the  development  of 
the  atom.  Let  me  add  that  the  com- 
mittee welcomes  President  Johnson's 
strong  statement  of  support  of  the  ad- 
vanced converter  and  breeder  reactor 
program.  I  am  sure  that  Senators  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  President's 
letter  of  April  17.  1965,  on  this  matter, 
which  Is  printed  at  page  52  of  the  Joint 
Committee's  report. 

I  believe  that  a  few  more  words  are  in 
order  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  ci- 
vilian power  program.  This  Nation,  and 
In  fact  the  entire  world,  have  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  fossil  fuel  resources,  al- 
though these  resources  may  indeed  last 
for  some  years  to  come.'^  At  the  same 
time,  our  Nation  and  the  world's  require- 
ments for  electricity  are  Increasing  at  a 
fantastic  rate.  It  Is  predicted  that  these 
requirements  will  double  approximately 
every  10  years  in  the  near  future.  With- 
out energy,  our  modern  Industrial  so- 
ciety would  be  impossible.  Next  to  land, 
water,  and  air,  without  which  life  would 
not  be  possible,  energy  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant of  our  resources.  In  common 
with  these  other  resources,  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  energy. 

The  AEC's  civilian  power  reactor  pro- 
gram is  a  long-range  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  which  is  designed  to 
introduce  a  new  energy  source  into  our 
national  economy  to  supplement,  not  to 
replace,  our  other  energy  resources.  The 
ultimate  objective  of  this  program  is 
the  development  of  a  device  which  can 
truly  meet  this  Nation's  long-term  en- 
ergy needs.  I  refer  to  the  breeder  reac- 
tor— a  truly  remarkable  machine  which, 
if  we  can  develop  it  successfully,  not 
only  will  produce  electric  power  econom- 
ically but  at  the  same  time  will  also  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  fuel  equal  or  greater 
to  that  which  It  consumes.  When  we 
have  been  able  to  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  build  these  breeder  reac- 
tors, we  will  have  solved  one  of  man- 
kind's age  old  dreams — the  acquisition 
of  a  virtually  limitless  supply  of  energy. 
This  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
Commission's  reactor  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  carefully 
considered  the  best  means  for  achieving 
this  ultimate  objective.  It  is  the  care- 
fully considered  view  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  distinguished  scientists  and 
engineers  who  head  up  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — men  like  Dr.  Sea- 
borg  and  Admiral  Rickover — that  we 
must  proceed  toward  this  objective  step 
by  step.  Otherwise,  we  run  the  risk  of 
putting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  the 


breeder  reactor  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  It  Is  AEC's  opinion,  which  the 
Joint  Committee  endorses,  that  as  an  in- 
termediate step  to  the  high-gain  breeder 
we  should  seek  to  develop  advanced  con- 
verter or  low -gain  breeder  reactors. 
These  are  reactors  which  offer  very  sig- 
nificant advances  over  the  low-conver- 
sion ratio  light  water  reactors  currently 
being  offered  by  manufacturers  to  utility 
companies.  In  addition,  they  hold  the 
promise  of  utilizing  another  soxirce  of 
energy — thorium — which  will  Increase 
many  times  over  our  energy  resources. 
I  will  say  more  about  these  advanced 
converter  reactors  in  a  moment. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  our  com- 
mittee's belief  that  continual  vigilance 
must  be  exercised  by  the  Government  to 
terminate  support  of  further  improve- 
ments to  types  of  reactors  which  are  com- 
merically  available.     This  type  of  sup- 
port should  be  carried  forward  by  private 
industry.     We   are   today   reaping   the 
benefits  of  past  Government  support  of 
the    civilian    reactor    program,    in    the 
forms  of  offers  by  equipment  manufac- 
turers to  public  and  private  utilities  to 
supply   large   nuclear   reactors  without 
Goverrunent  support.    The  Government 
should  now  turn  Its  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  more  advanced  reac- 
tors, which  Is  the  proper  role  of  the  Gov- 
errmient,  leaving  to  private  industry  its 
traditional  role  in  our  economic  system. 
The  Government  should  also  avoid  waste 
of    scarce    research    and    development 
funds  in  support  of  those  reactor  types 
which  appear  to  be  the  least  promising. 
Second.  For    the    AEC's    cooperative 
power  program  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  $132,363,000  be  author- 
ized for  two  new  civilian  power  proj- 
ects— the   large  seed-blanket  reactor — 
LSBR — and  the  high-temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor — HTGR.    Let  me  add  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  that  this  amount 
is  included  in  the  approximately  $2.5  bil- 
lion which  Is  authorized  for  the  AEC's 
total  appropriations  by  section   101   of 
the  bill,  even  though  the  LSBR  and  the 
HTGR  projects  are  specifically  author- 
ized by  sections  106  and  107  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.    The  seed-blanket  re- 
actor   and    the   high-temperature   gas- 
cooled  reactor  projects  are  designed  to 
use  thorium  as  a  fuel  in  addition  to  ura- 
nium.    The  present  type  of  commer- 
cially available  reactor  uses  only  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  of  the  available  energy 
in  uranium.    However,  if  we  succeed  in 
breeding  with  thorium  we  will  increase 
reactor  fuel  utilization  by  about  50  times. 
LSBR   project:    The   bill   would   au- 
thorize AEC  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
project  with  a  State,  its  departments  and 
agencies,  or  with  privately,  publicly,  or 
cooperatively  owned  utilities  or  indus- 
trial organizations  for  participation  in 
the  research  and  development,  design, 
construction,    and    operation    of    tho- 
rium seed-blanket  nuclear  powerplant — 
LSBR.     The  LSBR  currently  is  under 
consideration   for   construction   by  the 
State  of  California  to  supply  power  to 
pump  water  for  the  State's  water  supply 
project.    Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg.  Chairman 
of  the  AEC,  and  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  an 
acknowledged  expert  In  the  field  of  nu- 
clear ractors,  strongly  believe  the  LSBR 
project  will  help  to  attain  the  general 


objective  of  the  AEC's  advanced  con- 
verter and  breeder  reactor  program.  The 
committee  agrees  with  the  AEC's  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  desirabiUty  of  sup- 
porting this  project. 

Consistent  with  other  cooperative  au- 
thorizations, the  ccanmittee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  authorization  for  this 
project  not  be  limited  to  the  State  of 
California  but  be  broadened  to  Include 
other  potential  participants,  including 
public  and  private  utilities.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  events  might  occur  which 
would  make  it  Impracticable  to  proceed 
with  this  arrangement  with  the  State,  or 
would  make  it  desirable  to  include  others 
in  the  cooperative  arrangement.  The 
committee's  recommended  change  would 
provide  sufiBcient  flexibility  to  enable  the 
AEC  to  proceed  with  this  important  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  the  State,  or 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  ap- 
propriate congressional  control  over  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  definitive  co- 
operative arrangement. 

The  committee  further  believes  so 
strongly,  along  with  the  Commission,  In 
the  advance  of  the  seed-blanket  tech- 
nology that  it  expects  the  research  and 
development  on  this  concept  to  proceed 
without  interruption.  Section  106(b)  of 
S.  1957  would,  accordingly,  permit  the 
AEC  to  utilize  not  in  excess  of  $25  million 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  AEC 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  for  per- 
forming research  and  development  work 
on  the  LSBR  prior  to  execution  of  a  con- 
tract for  this  project. 

HTGR  project:  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  AEC  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive project  with  a  utility  or  group  of 
utilities  and  an  equipment  manufacturer 
or  other  industrial  organization  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  high-temperature  gas-cooled 
nuclear  powerplant — HTGR.  The  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  Colorado  plans  to  build 
and  operate  the  HTGR  on  its  electric 
utility  system. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40,863,000  for  this  project,  which 
is  included  In  the  overall  appropriation 
to  be  authorized  by  this  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, the  AEC  would  be  authorized  to 
waive  use  charges  for  the  project  in  an 
estimated  amount  of  $6,443,000.  to  pur- 
chase U^  produced  in  and  discharged 
from  the  reactor  during  the  cooperative 
arrangement,  and  to  make  reprocessing 
arrangements  for  the  reactor  fuel. 

The  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  as 
its  portion  of  the  cooperative  program. 
would  pay  an  estimated  $45,800,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  powerplant,  in- 
cluding the  reactor  and  conventional 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  equipment  de- 
veloper, General  Atomic  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp..  would,  among  other 
things  pay  for  all  development  costs  in 
excess  of  those  paid  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  provided  In  the 
cooperative  arrangement. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  proj- 
ect should  be  approved.  Like  the  seed- 
blanket  reactor,  the  HTGR  is  expected 
to  offer  significant  advantages  over  light- 
water  reactors  currently  available  today, 
and  to  provide  a  means  for  making  effec- 
tive utilization  of  thorium. 
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Third.  In  the  Euratom  program,  the 
committee  has  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $3  million  for  continuation  of  the 
second  5-year  program  with  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Commission  origi- 
nally authorized  by  Congress  in  1958. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  a  useful  one  for  this  coun- 
try. The  entire  U.S.  participation  has 
been  matched  by  Euratom,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  to  the  pro- 
gram is  spent  within  this  country.  There 
is  a  complete  exchange  of  information 
between  the  researchers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  is  helpful  to  this  Na- 
tion as  well  as  the  Euratom  countries. 

Fourth.  In  the  SNAP  program,  which 
is  aimed  at  the  development  of  compact 
sources  of  nuclear  energy  for  use  in  space 
and  on  earth,  the  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  $10  million  cut  in  the  AEC's 
request. 

The  committee  devoted  considerable 
attention  this  year  to  the  SNAP-50  pro- 
gram, which  concerns  the  development 
of  a  nuclear-electric  powerplant  with  a 
capability  in  the  hundreds  of  kilowatts. 
The  SNAP-50  project  was  started  in  1962 
and  has  been  subject  to  a  series  of  cut- 
baclcs  from  the  original  program  objec- 
tives in  each  of  its  3  years  of  existence. 
These  changes  included  cancellation  of 
the  original  flight  test  objective,  can- 
cellation of  an  experimental  reactor  test, 
and  this  year,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed cancellation  of  development  of  a 
complete  SNAP-50  reactor  for  ground 
test. 

After  a  careful  review  of  this  program, 
including  a  visit  by  members  and  staff  of 
the  Joint  Contunittee  to  the  facility  in 
which  most  of  this  work  is  being  carried 
on.  the  committee  concluded  that  trends 
in  this  program  have  now  placed  it  in  the 
classification  of  advanced  technology 
work  with  no  presently  identifiable  proj- 
ect-type objectives.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  $10  mil- 
lion reduction  in  the  level  of  effort  for 
this  program  from  the  AEC's  request  for 
$22  million,  in  line  with  the  magnitude 
of  effort  considered  appropriate  for  an 
advanced  technology  program  of  this 
nature. 

Fifth.  In  the  physical  research  pro- 
gram, the  committee  has  recommended 
for  authorization  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  AEC.  However,  impor- 
tant changes  have  been  recommended 
by  the  committee  in  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual subprograms. 

For  example,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  $1.5  million  be  added  to 
the  medium-energy  physics  program 
and  that  a  total  of  $2  million  be  utilized 
for  research  and  development  and  ad- 
vanced design  studies  for  an  atomic  par- 
ticle accelerator,  known  as  a  meson 
physics  facility,  to  be  built  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  In  New 
Mexico. 

The  committee  further  has  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $1  million  in  the 
AEC's  controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
search program,  which  would  make  the 
fiscal  year  1966  program  level  about  5 
percent  greater  than  that  of  fiscal  year 
1965.  At  the  committee's  request  the 
AEC  is  preparing  to  submit  a  compre- 
hensive report  to  Congress  concerning 


thermonuclear  research  prior  to  next 
year's  authorization  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  significant  increases 
in  the  level  of  effort  for  this  program 
cannot  be  justified  until  this  report  is 
received  and  evaluated. 

During  the  committee's  hearings  in 
March  on  high-energy  pliysics.  there 
was  considerable  interest  expressed  in 
construction  of  a  large  new  accelerator 
in  the  energy  range  of  several  hundred 
billion  electron  volts.  In  view  of  this 
interest,  I  wish  to  inform  the  Members 
that  there  is  included  within  this  year's 
recommended  authorization  for  high- 
energy  physics  $1,900,000  for  advanced 
accelerator  design  studies  on  a  100  to 
300  billion  electron  volts  proton  accel- 
erator. 

The  AEC  announced  on  April  28,  1965, 
that  it  has  arranged  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  and  eval- 
uate proposed  sites  referred  to  the  Acad- 
emy by  the  Commission.  It  is  expected 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
will  complete  its  evaluations  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  by 
January  1,  1966.  with  respect  to  locations 
for  building  the  large  accelerator.  While 
no  final  decision  has  been  made  to  build 
the  accelerator,  the  committee  believes 
that  any  consideration  next  year  of 
funds  for  engineering  design  of  the  pro- 
posed large  accelerator  will  necessitate 
prior  selection  by  the  AEC  of  an  appro- 
priate site. 

Sixth.  In  the  AEC's  biology-medicine 
progi-am,  aimed  at  acquiring  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  radiation  ef- 
fects on  living  systems,  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  reduction  of  $2  mil- 
lion from  what  was  requested  by  the 
AEC.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  $5  million 
more  than  the  amount  funded  last  year. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  Com- 
mission should  continue  to  have  a  strong 
biomedical  research  program  supported 
by  the  necessary  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. Significant  contributions  have 
been  made  by  this  program  to  the  gen- 
eral fields  of  biology  and  medicine.  We 
believe  that  the  recommended  sum  is 
sufficient  to  support  this  program. 

My  discussion  thus  far  has  been 
focused  primarily  on  the  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy.  We  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  very  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  bill  will  be  used  for 
essential  military  activities  in  the  atomic 
energy  program.  With  relatively  minor 
exceptions,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended authorization  of  the  full 
amounts  requested  by  the  AEC  for  its 
military  programs.  These  funds  are 
used,  among  other  things,  for  develop- 
ment, production,  and  storage  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  production  of  weapons 
materials.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  amounts  recommended  for  authori- 
zation in  S.  1957  are  adequate  to  enable 
AEC  to  carry  out  its  weapons  and  mili- 
tary production  activities  as  established 
by  the  President. 

Section  101  (b)  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide an  authorization  of  approximately 
$295  million  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment for  the  AEC.  The  committee  has 
recommended  a  $1.3  million  cut  In  the 


authorization  requested  by  the  AEC  and, 
in  addition,  has  recommended  several 
changes  in  individual  projects.  These 
changes  eliminated  funds  which  the 
committee  believes  are  unnecessary  to 
carry  out  the  projects  to  be  authorized. 

Sections  102,  103,  and  104  of  the  bill 
would  provide  certain  limitations  and 
conditions  on  the  use  of  funds  author- 
ized by  the  bill,  similar  to  provisions  con- 
tained in  previous  AEC  authorization 
acts. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  would  extend 
for  1  year,  to  June  30.  1966,  the  date  for 
AEC  to  approve  proposals  under  the 
third  round  of  the  cooperative  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program.  I  shall 
reiterate  what  I  said  a  few  moments  ago; 
namely,  that  further  Government  assist- 
ance for  low  conversion  ratio  light-water 
reactors  which  are  now  being  made  avail- 
able commercially  is  not  contemplated. 
The  Government's  support  in  this  pro- 
gram has  shifted  to  development  of  the 
advanced  converter  and  breeder  reactors. 

Sections  106  and  107  of  the  bill  would 
specifically  authorize  the  two  new  co- 
operative projects  which  I  have  already 
discussed. 

Finally,  section  108  of  the  bill  would 
rescind  authorization  for  five  prior-year 
projects  amounting  to  $60,955,000  ex- 
clusive of  waiver  of  use  charges  for 
nuclear  fuel. 

Included  among  the  rescinded  projects 
are  two  cooperative  power  reactor  dem- 
onstration arrangements  which  had  been 
proposed  pertaining  to  a  spectral  shift 
power  reactor  and  the  AVR  project,  at 
Juelich,  Germany.  The  AEC  has  deter- 
mined not  to  proceed  with  further  sup- 
port of  the  spectral  shift  reactor  concept 
in  fiscal  year  1966.  and  the  AVR  project 
is  now  proceeding  on  a  different  basis, 
substantially  less  costly  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  $5.5  million  program 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

In  summarj',  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  bill  represents  the  best 
thinking  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  It  was  reported  out  without 
dissent  by  our  committee.  An  identical 
bill  was  passed  by  the  other  body  with 
but  one  dissenting  vote.  I  believe  that 
we  have  provided  the  type  of  authoriza- 
tion which  will  allow  atomic  energy  to 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security.  Therefore,  I 
urge  its  enactment  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  H.R.  8122,  the  fiscal  year 
1966  AEC  authorization  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  vice  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  already  pointed  out, 
the  Joint  Committee  has  given  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  many  diffi- 
cult problems  presented  by  an  authori- 
zation bill  of  this  magnitude.  I  feel  that 
our  committee  has  done  a  conscientious 
job  in  reviewing  the  AEC's  program  and 
reporting  out  this  important  measure. 
This  bill  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  both  Houses. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  authorizes  $36.5  million  less 
than  the  administration's  proposed  bill. 
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In  addition,  we  have  recommended  re- 
scissions of  previous  project  authoriza- 
tions amounting  to  $60,955,000,  exclu- 
sive of  use  charge  waiver  authority  pre- 
viously granted  to  the  AEC.  Among  the 
areas  in  which  the  Joint  Committee  felt 
that  savings  could  be  accomplished  were 
the  SNAP-50,  biology  and  medicine  and 
training,  education,  and  information 
programs.  The  committee  believes  that 
AEC  should  have  adequate  resources  to 
accomplish  its  mission  in  these  fields. 
However,  there  was  inadequate  justifi- 
cation for  the  spending'  levels  proposed 
by  the  administration. 

Notwithstanding  these  substantial 
cuts  from  the  administration's  proposed 
bill,  I  am  confident  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommended  bill  in  no  way  im- 
pairs, and  in  fact  enhances,  the  AEC's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  essential  pro- 
grams in  the  military  and  civilian  fields. 
We  on  the  Joint  Committee  have  always 
strived  to  assure  that  our  Nation's 
atomic  energy  program,  which  Is  so  im- 
portant to  our  security  and  well  being, 
will  be  carried  on  without  waste  of  pub- 
lic funds.     We  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  already  summarized 
this  bill  and  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  my  colleagues  to  repeat  his  testimony. 
In  closing  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  my  earnest  hope 
that  it  will  be  enacted  in  the  form  rec- 
ommended by  the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  authorization  for  the  naval  re- 
actor program  in  this  bill  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  This  program  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  successful  de- 
velopment program.  This  program 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Admiral 
Rickover  has  placed  and  kept  our  Na- 
tion in  a  clear  position  of  leadership 
in  the  field  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion. 

A  new  project  is  being  started  in  Ad- 
miral Rickover 's  naval  reactor  program. 
This  bill  provides  $3.3  million  for  re- 
search and  development  on  a  new  type 
of  nuclear  propulsion  plant  for  a  deep 
diving  research  submarine.  For  the  first 
time  the  unique  advantages  of  nuclear 
power  for  submersibles  is  to  be  utilized 
incur  important  oceanographic  program. 
Such  a  vehicle  will  enable  scientists  to 
examine,  firsthand,  an  extensive  part 
of  the  earth's  surface  for  new  sources  of 
raw  materials.  The  meager  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  vast  areas  of  the  world 
which  are  under  our  oceans  shows  prom- 
ise of  being  an  cnoimous  storehouse  of 
the  basic  minerals  needed  for  an  indus- 
trial society.  I  would  like  to  refer  you 
to  the  President's  April  18,  1965,  an- 
nouncement of  this  new  oceanographic 
project  which  is  printed  on  page  1213 
of  our  hearing  record.  This  announce- 
ment nicely  .summarized  the  goals  and 
importance  of  this  new  project. 

The  oceans  also  show  promise  of  being 
the  most  important  food  source  for  the 
world  of  the  future.  Nuclear  propulsion 
for  a  research  vehicle  will  give  marine 
life  scientists  an  enormous  advantage  in 
their  ability  to  study  marine  life. 

This  new  research  submarine  will  be 
specifically  designed  to  facilitate  ocean- 
ographic research  in  the  fields  of  marine 
life  and  minerals.    We  look  fonvard  to 


Admiral  Rickover's  help  to  place  us  and 
keep  us  in  the  forefront  of  oceano- 
graphic research. 

The  AEC  proposed  a  reduction  in  re- 
search and  development  funds  on  new, 
very  long-lived  reactor  cores  for  surface 
warships  to  partially  fund  the  research 
submarine  program.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee did  not  agree  with  this  proposed 
cutback  by  the  AEC  and  in  this  bill  rec- 
ommends the  restoration  of  the  $2  million 
for  the  advance  reactor  core  work.  The 
committee  felt  that  the  $2  million  di- 
version was  not  justified  since  it  would 
result  in  a  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
long-lived  core  development  work  which 
is  so  important  to  making  our  present 
nuclear  surface  warships  even  more  ef- 
fective. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  report  to  you 
a  new  result  in  the  cost  effectiveness  field 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

You  will  recall  that  after  a  series  of 
hearings  on  naval  surface  warship  pro- 
pulsion the  Joint  Committee  published  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  subject  in 
a  report  dated  December  1963.  Two 
short  quotes  from  this  report  summarize 
its  important  conclusion : 

It  is  an  Indisputable,  demonstrated  fact 
that  nuclear  propulsion  increases  the  com- 
bat effectiveness  of  our  surface  warships. 


Certain  cost  effectiveness  comparisons  were 
made  within  the  Defense  Department  and 
cited  to  support  the  contention  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  propulsion  in  surface 
warships  are  not  particularly  significant. 
These  studies,  however,  contain  a  fundamen- 
tal weakness  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  negates  their  validity.  The  com- 
parisons cited  were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  wartime,  logistic  support  forces 
will  be  able  to  operate  unhampered  and  with- 
out losses  as  they  do  In  peacetime.  The  de- 
fect in  this  analysis  Is  immediately  appar- 
ent. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  report  a  new  re- 
sult from  the  Pentagon's  cost  effective- 
ness accounting  department: 

The  latest  cost  effectiveness  study  in- 
dicates that  if  all  of  the  factors  which 
should  be  considered  are  considered  in 
the  analysis,  the  conventional  carrier  task 
force  we  are  building  today  is  more  ex- 
pensive over  its  lifetime  than  the  task 
group  with  a  nuclear  carrier.  This  is 
borne  out  in  a  detailed  classified  analysis 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  January  13,  1965,  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Hitch. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  its 
action  on  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
search and  development  authorization 
bill  included  a  clear  statement  of  policy 
on  nuclear  propulsion  futures  for  our 
major  warships.    The  report  states: 

The  committee  is  encouraged  by  testimony 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
nuclear-powered  carrier  will  be  requested 
next  year.  However,  the  committee  states  at 
this  time  that  it  will  ask  the  House  to  au- 
thorize a  nuclear-powered  carrier  next  year 
whether  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  not,  and  whether  the  two-reactor 
program  has  proceeded  by  that  time  to  the 
point  where  this  powerplant  can  be  used.  A 
nuclear-powered  carrier  will  appear  in  next 
year's  bill  when  presented  on  the  floor  re- 


gardless  of  any   foreseeable   clrcvunstances, 
technical,  fiscal,  or  otherwise. 

The  naval  reactor  program  deserves 
our  support.  It  is  a  program  in  which 
we  are  ahead.  If  we  fail  to  capitalize  on 
our  advantage  we  stand  to  lose  our  lead- 
ership to  the  detriment  of  our  Nation's 
security. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  I  am  pleased  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  detailed  review  of  the  bill 
which  is  nov;  before  the  Senate. 

In  my  own  review  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  representatives  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  our  committee  hear- 
ings, I  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  problems  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  civilian  power  reactor  program.  I 
have  examined  the  justification  for  ex- 
penditures in  the  other  programs  as  well, 
but  my  interests  have  been  paramount 
in  assuring  that  this  counti-y  does  not, 
for  reasons  of  economy  or  otherwise,  re- 
duce its  nuclear  weapons  capability. 
This  is  Important  to  us  as  a  nation  and 
because  of  our  international  stature  it  is 
important  to  the  remainder  of  the  free 
world  as  well. 

We  on  the  Joint  Committee  believe 
that  the  Commission's  program  under 
this  bill  provides  assurance  that  our  nu- 
clear weapons  laboratories  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  highest  level,  permitting 
continued  improvements  to  our  nuclear 
capability.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
is  maintaining  its  readiness  to  conduct 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere  if  there 
should  be  abrogation  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  by  a  foreign  nation  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  decide  to  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing. 

My  interest  in  the  Commission's  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  program  can  be  at- 
tributed, in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact 
that  my  section  of  the  country  is  a  high- 
power-cost  area.  We  in  New  England 
would  like  to  see  our  power  costs  reduced, 
particularly  in  view  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing requirements  for  electric  power. 

We  New  Englanders  are  proud  of  the 
pioneering  nuclear  power  reactor,  the 
175.000-kilowatt  Yankee  plant  at  Rowe. 
Mass.,  the  first  privately  owned  power 
reactor  of  its  kind  to  be  operated  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  on  the  line 
generating  power  since  1960.  To  date  it 
has  generated  4^2  billion  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  for  the  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity in  New  England. 

The  operation  of  the  Yankee  plant  has 
been  eminently  successful.  Inspired  by 
this  success  the  Connecticut  Yankee 
Atomic  Power  Co.  undertook  the  con- 
struction of  a  490,000-kilowatt  power  re- 
actor in  a  cooperative  venture  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Like  Yan- 
kee, it  is  expected  to  contribute  signifi- 
cant technical  and  economic  data  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  commercial- 
size  pressurized  water  reactors  on  utility 
systems.  Construction  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Yankee  plant  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1967. 

Nuclear  power  has  had  an  important 
Impact  on  the  utility  industry  of  our 
Nation.  At  present  we  have  only  1  mil- 
lion    kilowatts     of     nuclear     capacity 
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throughout  the  country.  However,  re- 
cent independent  surveys  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  tiie  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  predict  75  million  kilo- 
watts capacity  by  the  year  1980.  By  the 
year  2000  all  new  large  units  are  ex- 
pected to  be  nuclear. 

Mr.  President.  I  endorse  the  commit- 
tee s  judgment  that  the  bill  now  before 
this  body  provides  adequate  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's programs  during  the  coming 
year.     I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8.  1957  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  BRETTON 
WOODS  AGREEMENTS  ACT  AU- 
THORIZING AN  INCREASE  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 

FUND    QUOTA   FOR    THE    UNITED 
STATES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  182,  H.R.  6497. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
win  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
6497)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  196 >  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Record, 
as  follows: 

1 .    PtTRPOSE  OF  THK  BILL 

U.S.  participation  In  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Fund")  derives  from  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  of  1945.  as  amended. 
This  bill  would  add  a  new  section  20  to  the 
act.  authorizing  the  US.  Governor  of  the 
Fund — I.e.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
to  consent  to  an  Increase  of  $1,035  million  In 
the  U.S.  quota  in  the  Fund;  the  bill  also  au- 
thorizes appropriation  of  that  sum  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.  The  pro- 
jected rise  in  the  U.S.  quota  is  part  of  a 
proposal  for  a  25-percent  increase  in  the 
quotas  of  all  member  countries  in  the  Fund. 

2.    BACKCROUN'D  ON  THE  FUND 

The  International  Monetary  Fund,  to 
which  102  countries  now  belong,  has  been 


In  existence  since  the  end  of  1945.  It  was 
established  as  a  permanent  organization  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  international 
monetary  cooperation  and  the  balanced 
growth  of  world  trade.  More  specifically,  in 
working  toward  those  goals  the  Fund  at- 
tempts to  create  exchange  stability  and 
convertibility  of  currencies,  to  avoid  com- 
petitive exchange  depreciation,  and  to  re- 
duce the  duration  and  degree  of  balance-of- 
pajTnents  difficulties  among  its  members 
while  employing  Fund  resources  to  help  them 
correct  such  difficulties  when  they  arise. 
These  objectives  are  advanced  by  the  Fund 
through  me.ins  of  frequent  consultations 
with  member  countries,  technical  advice 
and  assistance  on  monetary  problems  and 
stabilization  programs,  and  a  pool  of  cur- 
rencies and  gold  upon  which  members  can 
draw  to  permit  them  to  take  corrective  meas- 
ures against  balance-of-payments  problems. 

These  resources  of  the  Fund  consist  of  the 
subscriptions  of  member  countries — normally 
payable  one-fourth  in  gold  and  the  remainder 
In  each  nation's  own  currency — which  are 
in  accord  with  quotas  established  by  the 
Fund  on  the  basis  of  a  highly  technical  for- 
mula devised  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  A 
member  in  temporary  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  may  draw  currencies  from  this 
pool  In  exchange  for  its  own  on  a  medium- 
term  basis,  being  obliged  to  buy  back  its 
currency  within  3  to  5  years.  The  total  as- 
sets of  the  Fund  thus  do  not  change  through 
this  revolving  process,  although  their  com- 
position will  constantly  be  in  flux.  A  mem- 
ber nation  intending  to  draw  from  the  Fund 
hi\s  almost  automatic  access  to  one-fourth 
of  its  quota,  the  so-called  gold  tranche:  be- 
yond this  the  member  must  meet  increas- 
ingly stringent  requirements  for  long-range 
remedial  measures  concerning  Its  payments 
situation. 

The  total  of  Fund  quotas  now  amounts  to 
the  equivalent  of  roughly  $16  billion,  of 
which  the  U3.  share  is  $4,125  million.  From 
its  Inception  to  the  end  of  1964  the  Fund 
made  currency  sales  totaling  about  39  billion 
equivalent,  repurchases  In  currency  and  gold 
during  that  period  amounted  to  over  $5,650 
million.  The  Fund  has  never  had  a  default 
in  these  transactions,  and  it  has  established 
a  reserve  of  about  $290  million.  This  latter 
sum  In  effect  Is  a  net  profit  accruing  to  all  the 
member  countries. 

There  has  been  one  major  change  in  Fund 
quotas  to  date.  It  took  place  in  1959  and 
consisted  of  a  general  Increase  of  50  percent 
In  the  quotas  of  all  members,  and  additional 
Increases  for  certain  Industrialized  countries 
whose  financial  positions  had  greatly 
strengthened  in  the  postwar  period.  To  a 
substantial  degree  this  change  was  linked 
with  the  exchange  crises  of  1956-57.  which 
proved  both  the  value  of  the  Fund  and  the 
inadequacy  of  its  resources  to  meet  a  possible 
future  crisis  of  similar  dimension.  The  main 
reason  why  the  Fund's  resources  were  insuf- 
ficient was  that  the  then  existing  quotas 
were  determined  largely  on  the  basis  of 
financial  conditions  and  International  trade 
as  they  stood  before  World  War  II.  As  a 
result  of  the  corrective  general  increase  In 
1959  the  U.S.  quota  rose  from  $2,750  million 
to  the  present  $4,125  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMISSION  ON  ART  AND  ANTIQ- 
UITIES OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  Uie  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  189.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  foi 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  65 >  establishing  the 
Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  ol 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  puipo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  personal  interest  in  this  joint  res- 
olution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No.  201)  in- 
dicating the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  this  Commission,  to  preserve  the  an- 
tiquities, paintings,  and  other  objects  in 
the  U.S.  Capitol  which  have  a  historic 
interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B.4CKGROTTND 

The  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol  was  first 
proposed  during  the  87th  Congress,  by  Sen- 
ator  Mike  Mansfield  and  others,  in  the  form 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  195.  That  Joint 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July 
18.  1962,  but  was  not  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
65  is  identical  In  text  with  that  earlier  pro- 
posal with  the  following  two  exceptions:  (1) 
The  compensation  of  the  Curator  would  be 
set  at  $22,000  rather  than  at  $17,500;  and 
(2)  the  expense  axithorizatlon  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  set  at  $15,000  per  fiscal 
year  rather  than  at  $10,000. 

PtTRPOSE 

The  underlying  objective  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  65  is  to  centralize  responsibility 
for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
Capitol's  works  of  art  and  historical  objects 
in  a  bipartisan  Commission  on  Art  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Capitol.  The  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  select  a  Curator  of 
Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol  to  safe- 
guard, maintain,  and  bring  to  greater  public 
awareness  the  treasures  of  art.  culture,  an- 
tiquity, and  architecture  contained  in  the 
Capitol.  In  addition,  the  measure  contains 
ancillary  provisions  to  carry  out  its  general 
purposes,  as  indicated  in  the  summary-analy- 
sis below. 

Further  explanation  of  the  background  and 
objectives  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65  is 
contained  in  a  statement  made  by  Senator 
Mike  Mansfuxo,  its  principal  author,  oa 
March  22,  1965.  when  he  Introduced  the 
measure  in  the  Senate.  His  statement  is  as 
follows : 

"CURATOR    OF    ARTS    AND    ANTIQUITIES 

"Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  recent  acts 
of  vandalism  In  the  Corcoran  Gallery  under- 
score a  problem  in  the  Capitol  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  sought  to  deal  with  sev- 
eral years  ago.  On  June  6,  1962,  I  Introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Dirksen,  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 195  entitled  'Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing the  Commission  on  Arts  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes.'  On 
July  18,  1962,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  but 
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It  died  in  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration. 

"The  art  treasures  and  antiquities  that 
have  accrued  to  the  Congress  over  the  years 
represent  an  immensely  valuable  and  irre- 
placeable part  of  our  American  heritage. 
This  collection  should  be  assured  maximum 
safety  and  should  be  treated  in  an  inte- 
grated fashion.  But  at  the  present  time  no 
single  body  In  the  Congress  is  charged  with 
its  care.  The  Capitol  Architect,  committees 
of  each  House,  and  other  custodians  do  the 
best  they  can  to  preserve  portions  of  the 
collection  over  which.  In  a  somewhat  hap- 
hazard fashion,  they  have  been  assigned  ju- 
risdiction through  the  years.  But  it  is  likely 
that  in  years  past  much  of  value  has  been 
lost.  And  there  is  no  question  that  what 
remains  can  be  more  effectively  utilized  in 
an  inspirational,  educational,  and  patriotic 
sense.  What  is  involved  are  priceless  bench- 
marks of  our  society  and  Its  history  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  us  for  safekeeping. 
The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  see  to  It 
that  they  are  passed  along  unscathed  and 
undiminished.  These  paintings,  books,  fur- 
niture, statues  and  other  historic  Items  be- 
long to  all  generations  of  Americans,  past, 
present,  and  future.  Their  preservation  is 
a  responsibility  which  cannot  be  taken 
lightly,  for  once  marred,  lost  or  destroyed 
they  can  never  be  replaced,  and  acts  of  van- 
dalism, may  I  say,  are  not  unknown  in  the 
Capitol. 

"I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  195  in  the 
87th  Congress  had  the  strong  endorsement 
and  support  of  the  minority  leader  and  other 
Senators  who  share  a  keen  Interest  In  our 
past  history  and  Its  tangible  legacies.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion at  that  time  also  gave  its  unanimous 
support  to  the  resolution  which  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  adopt  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

"Since  the  House  did  not  act  one  way  or 
the  other  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Joint 
commission  and  to  provide  for  a  Curator  of 
Arts  and  Antiquities,  I  again  offer  at  this 
time  a  similar  resolution.  The  purpose  of 
this  resolution  is  to  provide  coordinated  pro- 
tection and  the  best  possible  utilization  of 
the  objects  of  art  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  visitors  who  come  to  their 
Capitol  each  year  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

"Briefly,  the  resolution  would  create  a 
commission  comprised  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Vice  President,  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  and  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  It  would,  as  well,  create  the  posi- 
tion of  Curator  of  Arts  and  Antiquities.  I 
would  hope  and  expect  that  the  Commission 
would  choose  for  this  position  on  a  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  basis  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  arts  and  antiquities  and  their 
preservation  and  display. 

■  If  the  joint  resolution  Is  passed  by  the 
Senate,  I  hope  the  House  will  see  fit  to  con- 
sider this  pressing  need  and  concur  with  the 
Senate  in  establishing  a  Commission  on  Art 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.   Res.   65 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  Commission  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol   (hereinafter  re- 


Tf erred  to  as  "the  Commission")  consisting  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress.  Four  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  fix  a  lesser  number  which 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of 
testimony. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Curator 
of  Art  and  Antiqtiities  of  the  Capitol  who 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  OflQce  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  Curator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission, 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  it  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  gross 
rate,  not  to  exceed  $22,000  per  annum  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commission.  At  the  request  of 
the  Commission  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
shall  detail  to  the  Commission  such  addi- 
tional professional,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants as,  from  time  to  time.  It  deems  neces- 
sary. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  empowered 
to  hold  hearings,  summon  witnesses,  ad- 
minister oaths,  employ  reporters,  request  the 
production  of  papers  and  recordis,  take  such 
testimony,  and  adopt  such  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  hearings  and  meetings,  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  supervise,  hold, 
place,  and  protect  all  works  of  art,  historical 
objects,  and  exhibits  within  the  Capitol,  and 
in  all  rooms,  spaces,  and  corridors  thereof, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  its  judgment  to  accept  any  works  of 
art,  historical  objects,  or  exhibits  which  may 
hereafter  be  offered,  given,  or  devised  to  the 
Congress,  its  committees,  and  Its  ofBcers  for 
placement  and  exhibition  in  the  Capitol,  or 
In  rooms,  spaces,  or  corridors  thereof. 

(b)  The  Comnxlssion  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
care,  protection,  and  placement  of  such 
works  of  art,  exhibits,  and  historical  objects 
in  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings,  and  for  their  acceptance 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  its  committees, 
and  others.  Such  regulations  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  Information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public. 

(c)  Regulations  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1820  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (40  U.S.C.  193)  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Sergeants  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  protection 
of  the  Capitol,  and  any  regulations  Issued, 
or  activities  imdertaken,  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  In  carr3ring  out  duties 
relating  to  the  care,  preservation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings,  shall  be  consistent 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  issue  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 

(d)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Hotise  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  advice  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  consistent  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b),  shall  have  responsibility  for 
the  supervision,  protection,  and  placement 
of  all  works  of  art,  historical  objects,  and 
exhibits  which  shall  have  been  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress  by  the  Capitol  Com- 
mission or  acknowledged  as  United  States 


property  by  inventory  of  the  Commlaslon. 
and  which  may  be  lodged  in  the  Senate  and 
House  Office  Buildings,  respectively,  by  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  National  Statuary  Hall  and  the 
old  Senate  Chamber  on  the  principal  floor  of 
the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  Insofar  as 
they  are  to  be  preserved  as  patriotic  shrines 
In  the  Capitol  for  the  benefit  of  the  CoLgress 
and  the  f>eople  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Commission,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  relocate  within  the  Oapitol 
any  of  the  statues  already  received  and  placed 
In  the  National  Statuary  Hall,  and  to  provide 
for  the  reception  and  location  of  the  statues 
which  hereafter  may  be  received  from  the 
States  pursuant  to  section  1814  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  187). 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  willfully  defaces,  injiires. 
or  damages  any  work  of  art,  historical  object, 
exhibit,  or  architectural  feattu-e  In  the 
Capitol  or  In  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  or  violates  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission for  their  care  and  protection,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  both,  and  pros- 
ecution for  such  offense  shall  be  had  A  the 
municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
upon  information  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney or  any  of  his  assistants:  Provided, 
That  in  any  case  where.  In  the  commission 
of  an  offense  vmder  this  section,  any  such 
work  of  art,  historical  object,  exhibit,  or 
architectural  feature  Is  damaged  In  an 
amoimt  exceeding  $100,  the  amount  of  the 
fine  for  the  offense  may  be  not  more  than 
$5,000,  the  period  of  Imprisonment  for  the 
offense  may  be  not  more  than  five  years,  and 
prosecution  therefor  shall  be  had  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Indictment  except  that.  If 
the  defendant  aifter  he  has  been  EMlvlsed  of 
the  nature  of  the  charge  and  his  rights 
waives  In  open  court  prosecution  by  indict- 
ment, such  prosecution  may  be  ui>on  infor- 
mation by  the  United  States  attorney  or  any 
of  his  asslst;ants. 

Sec  5.  The  Commission  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  but  at  least  once  every  ten  years, 
publish  as  a  Senate  or  House  document  a 
list  of  all  works  of  art,  historical  objects,  and 
exhibits  cvirrently  within  the  Capitol  and 
the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  to- 
gether with  their  description,  location,  and 
with  such  notes  as  may  be  pertinent  to  their 
history. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission the  sum  of  $15,000  each  fiscal  year, 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  cw 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Pay- 
ment on  such  vouchers  shall  be  deemed  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  conclvislve  upon  all 
departments  and  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  these  vouchers  shall  be  rep>orted  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senat«: 
Provided,  That  no  payment  shall  be  made 
from  such  appropriation  as  salary. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1814  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  187) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Suitable 
structures  and  railings  shall  be  erected  In 
the  old  hall  of  RepresenUtlves  for  the  re- 
ception and  protection  of  statuary,  and  the 
same  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Commission  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol." 

(b)  Section  1831  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(40  U£.C.  188)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1815  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
(40  U.S.C.  189) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1815.  No  work  of  art  or  manufacture 
other  than  the  prop)erty  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exhibited  In  the  National  Statuary 
Hall,  the  rotunda,  or  the  corridors  of  the 
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Capitol,  and  no  work  of  art  or  exhibit  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  or  displayed  for  gain  In  any 
of  the  rooms,  spaces,  or  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  or  of  the  Senate  or  House  Office 
Buildings." 

(d)  The  paragraph  under  the  heading 
'•Miscellaneous",  relating  to  the  use  of  rooms 
in  the  Capitol  for  private  studios  or  works  of 
art.  In  the  Act  of  March  3.  1875  (18  Stat. 
376:  40  use.  190)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"No  room  in  the  Capitol  shall  be  used  for 
private  studios  or  works  of  arts,  without  per- 
mission from  the  Commission  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol,  given  in  writing." 

(e)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Public  Buildings"  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1879  (20  Stat.  391),  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  newspapers  carry  the  report 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
the  United  States  and  the  rebels  on  the 
new  Dominican  governmental  setup. 
The  report  states  that  a  choice  has  been 
made  as  to  who  shall  act  as  the  President 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  selectee 
is  Antonio  Guzman.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Bosch  government  before  its  over- 
throw in  1963. 

The  report  further  declares  that  par- 
ticipants in  the  discussion  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  are  on  their  way  back  to 
Washington  to  submit  the  name  of  An- 
tonio Guzman  to  be  President. 

What  has  been  proposed  is  a  coalition 
government.  My  purpose  in  speaking  on 
this  subject  is  to  express  my  apprehen- 
sion that  in  the  selection  of  the  coalition 
government  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  that  we  occupied  when  Castro 
was  allowed  to  become  the  leader  of 
Cuba. 

In  1963  the  evidence  clearly  showed 
that  the  Bosch  government  was  over- 
thrown because  Bosch,  a  poet  and  ideal- 
ist, had  no  sense  of  reality.  The  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  was  to  the  effect  that  Bosch 
allowed  the  Government  radio  to  be  used 
by  the  Communists  in  propagandizing 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic.  He  also 
allowed  the  Communists  to  use  school 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  indoctrinat- 
ing citizens  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  communism.  Third,  he  allowed  the 
youth  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  go  to 
Cuba  to  be  trained  in  communism. 
Fourth,  he  allowed  the  leaders  of  the 
exiled  Communists  to  return  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  to  operate. 

The  practically  unanimous  judgment 
by  businessmen,  professional  men.  mer- 
chants, miners,  and  others  was  that  com- 
munism was  about  to  take  charge  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  was  then  also 
said  that  in  the  Bosch  government  were 
some  men  of  character  friendly  to  our 
cause. 


However,  the  real  reason  for  the  over- 
throw was  the  fear  that  Communists 
would  take  charge.  I  do  not  know  the 
background  of  Guzman;  nor  the  back- 
ground of  the  men  who  have  been  chosen 
to  constitute  the  coalition  government. 
My  only  purpose  in  making  this  state- 
ment today  is  to  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  sure  that  those  who  are  to 
take  part  in  the  coalition  government 
will  not  be  hostile  to  our  cause  and 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  communism. 
We  cannot  have  another  Communist 
government  oflf  our  southern  shores.  If 
that  happens,  all  the  problems  which  we 
now  feel  to  be  grave  will  become  Inconse- 
quential in  the  multiplication  of  diffi- 
culties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  more  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Experience  in  the 
world  has  shown  that  coalition  govern- 
ments are  finally  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists. I  assume  that  Bundy  and  the 
other  men  who  were  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  were  conscious  of  this  danger. 
However.  I  would  not  be  fair  to  myself 
unless  I  made  the  statement  today  that 
I  have  grave  apprehensions  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  coalition  govern- 
ment will  finally  be  found  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Communists. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  that 
will  not  happen,  but  I  felt  impelled  to 
make  that  statement  expressing  my 
views  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth. 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
AT  JEFFERSON-JACKSON  DAY 
DINNER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  me 
at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  at 
the  Armory,  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  May 
15,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Sen.ator  Mike  M.\nsfield,  Dem- 
ocrat. OF  Montana,  at  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  Dinner,  the  Armory,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  May   15,   1965 

I  came  here  this  afternoon  by  plane.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  flight.  It  is  mo.nly  over  Dem- 
ocratic territory — in  Maryland  and  In  Dela- 
ware. Not  that  you  can  recognize  Democrats 
from  the  air.  But  you  can  zee  the  hallmarks 
of  the  Democratic  Party — smoke  rising  from 
busy  Industrial  plants  and  fine  crops  on  rich 
farmlands. 

I  was  also  going  to  claim  the  beauty  of 
Delaware  beaches  for*  the  party.  But  there 
are  limits  to  partisanship — even  at  a  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  dinner.  This  lovely  stretch 
of  sand,  sea,  and  Inlets  is  above  politics. 
Nevertheless,  Delaware's  Riviera  does  give 
point  to  the  President's  suggestion  that  we 
spend  some  travel  dollars  in  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  these  beaches 
have  just  alwut  everything  that  you  find  on 
the  French  Riviera  except,  perhaps,  Brigitte 
Bardot. 

If  there  are  any  travel  dollars  to  spare 
here — after  this  dinner  is  paid  for — I  urge 
you  to  visit  Montana^the  Nation's  Treasure 


State.  We  have  magnificent  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  great  plains,  and  a  lot  of  Demo. 
crats.  We  do  not  have  an  ocean  but  we  do 
have  more  ocean-going  admirals  per  capita  in 
the  Navy  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
We  are  drawn  together,  tonight,  in  a  po- 
lltlcal  gathering.  It  honors  two  of  the  great 
historic  figures  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party.  But,  in  a  sense,  it  honors  all  party 
members— those  who  are  elected  and  those 
who  work  to  get  them  elected.  Here  in  Wll- 
mington,  this  dinner  honors  your  distin- 
guished Governor,  your  able  Congressman 
your  outstanding  mayor,  and  the  many  other 
Democrats  who  lead  this  State  in  consonance 
with  the  great  national  Democratic  tradition 
And  this  dinner  honors  all  of  you  Demo- 
crats who  are  in  attendance,  even  if  you  have 
to  pay  for  it.  For,  in  all  seriousness,  in  the 
end  there  is  no  Democratic  Party  here  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  sense  we  know  it,  unless 
there  are  men  and  women  in  great  numbers 
who  are  prepared  to  give  their  time,  their 
energy,  their  devotion,  and  their  money  for 
the  cause  of  decent  and  honorable  and  effec- 
tive government  in  the  United  States 

As  we  meet  tonight,  when  the  Nation  is  at 
a  pinnacle  of  economic  prosperity  and  the 
Democratic  Party  at  a  pinnacle  of  political 
prosperity,  I  ask  you  to  think  of  an  earlier 
period.  It  used  to  be,  not  so  long  ago  that 
many  of  us  cannot  remember,  that  these  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinners  were  occasions, 
primarily,  for  mutual  commiseration  and  re- 
assurance. We  knew,  or  rather  we  hoped, 
that  someday  the  people  of  the  Nation  would 
again  turn  to  the  Democratic  Party  for  na- 
tional leadership.  That  hope  was  just  about 
all  there  was  to  hold  the  national  party  to- 
gether. That  period  was — .is  the  present  era 
Is — an  era  of  great  prosperity  for  the  Nation. 
There  was  one  big  difference:  It  was  also  an 
era  of  Republican  Party  prosperity.  It  was 
1929.  To  the  Republicans  of  that  time  there 
was  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon. 

And  then  look  what  happened.  Look  what 
happened  to  them  again  In  November  last 
year.  I  ask  you  not  to  laugh  at  the  Repub- 
lican experience  but  rather  to  learn  frcm  it. 
Don't  deride  their  predicament  but  concen- 
trate on  seeing  to  It  that  we  do  not  fall  into 
it. 

In  short,  I  urge  you — as  Democrats— to 
learn  to  live  with  political  prosperity,  not  on 
it.  As  Democrats,  it  Is  more  Important  to 
preserve  the  public  confidence  which  we 
have  earned  than  to  entrench  the  political 
power  which  it  has  brought. 

We  have  had  great  public  acceptance  for 
three  decades.  It  is  greater  now  than  in 
many  years.  Why  did  we  emerge  from  the 
November  election  with  a  massive  Democratic 
victory?  Not  because  our  electioneering  or 
electronic  gimmicks  were  better.  Not  be- 
cause our  candidates  were  more  photogenic 
than  Republicans,  although  that  may  have 
been  incidentally  true.  Certainly  not  be- 
cause we  had  more  money  for  campaigns. 

The  fact  is  that  this  Nation  has  been  in 
a  p>eriod  of  general  Democratic  ascendancy 
which  has  persisted  through  three  decades. 
There  is  one  key  reason  for  that  persistence. 
The  Nation  has  turned  to  our  party  because 
we  learned,  or  rather  relearned,  one  thing 
during  the  twenties.  The  opposition  knew 
it  at  an  earlier  time  and  began  to  forget  it 
even  as  we  began  to  relearn  It.  We  learned 
and  we  learned  the  hard  way,  that  beyond 
all  else,  it  Is  a  sincere  and  dedicated  service 
to  all  the  people  that  counts  with  the  people. 
We  learned  in  the  long  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  political  Ideals  without  organiza- 
tion and  unity  are  not  enough.  And  we 
learned  that  organization  and  unity  without 
dedicated  ideals  are  not  enough.  We  learned 
to  put  the  two  together  and  to  put  both  to 
work  foi'the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Through  these  years  of  Democratic  ascend- 
ancy, the  political  problems  which  have  con- 
fronted us  have  changed,  even  as  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  its  people  have  changed. 
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And  through  the  years,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  had  ideals  rooted  in  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  with  which  to  meet  these 
changing  problems  and  these  needs.  And 
through  the  years,  we  have  found  the  dedi- 
cated leadership  to  supply  the  initiative  and 
the  energy  to  overcome  the  problems  and  the 
needs.  In  short,  we  have  met  the  responsi- 
bilities of  party  government  In  this  Nation. 
We  have  not  been  without  shortcomings,  not 
without  failures,  not  with  imperfections. 
The  truth  is — and  it  Is  as  true  at  a  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  dinner  as  it  Is  on  a  Lin- 
coln Day  picnic — that  there  are  no  prepack- 
aged perfections,  no  guaranteed  successes  In 
the  political  life  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
made  our  mistakes.    We  will  make  more. 

But  for  the  past  30  years,  as  a  party  In 
the  majority  and  In  the  minority,  we  have 
met  our  responsibilities  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  and  we  have  met  them  well.  The 
people  of  the  Nation  in  increasing  numbers 
have  recognized  that  this  party,  whatever 
its  shortcomings,  is  their  party.  And  whether 
it  be  in  Montana  or  Delaware  or  Washington 
we  mean  to  keep  this  party,  the  party  of  all 
the  people  and  of  all  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

You  know,  as  do  I,  that  for  a  time,  for  8 
years,  during  the  past  three  decades,  the 
people  turned  away  from  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations in  the  search  for  national 
leadership.  I  will  not  go  into  the  reasons. 
They  are  many  and  complex.  But  I  do  know 
that  when  a  young  man  out  of  Massachu- 
setts, vibrant  with  a  great  human  vitality 
and  intelligence,  full  of  decency  and  good 
sense,  gave  renewed  expression  to  the  great 
traditions  and  finest  Ideals  of  the  Nation,  the 
American  people  turned  back  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  national  leadership.  And 
when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  lifted  the  Nation 
out  of  Its  hour  of  profound  tragedy,  when 
he  acted  with  a  sure  hand  and  an  Immense 
dedication — the  people  underscored  their  re- 
stored confidence  In  the  Democratic  Party 
by  giving  him  one  of  the  greatest  political 
victories   in   the  history   of   the   Presidency. 

What  have  we  done  to  retain  the  restored 
public  confidence  which  began  In  1960?  We 
have  applied  Ideals  of  the  party  to  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  people.  We  have 
acted  to  carry  the  Nation  to  the  highest 
level  of  economic  prosperity  In  history  and 
we  have  kept  it  there  for  the  longest  con- 
tinuous period  since  World  War  II.  To  that 
end,  an  $11.3  billion  tax  cut  was  passed  last 
year.  That  legislation  and  many  other  legis- 
lative acts  of  the  past  4  years  have  acted  as 
healthy  stimulants  to  grovirth  and  without 
significant  Inflation.  In  the  not-too-distant 
future,  moreover,  we  shall  move  to  reduce  and 
to  repeal  various  excise  taxes  on  consumer 
goods,  dating  from  the  Korean  war,  as  a 
further  stimulus  to  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Times,  Indeed,  are  good  for  most  Amer- 
icans and  in  most  parts  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  not  only  the  function  but  the  determined 
intention  of  the  Democratic  national  lead- 
ership to  see  to  it  that  they  stay  good.  To 
that  end,  the  balance  of  payments — the 
gold  problem,  the  still  obscure  implica- 
tions of  automation,  of  price  and  wage  move- 
ments— of  all  the  clear  and  not  so  clear 
forces  which  shape  the  Nation's  economy 
are  being  watched  with  great  care  by  this 
administration.  This  administration  will 
not  take  national  prosperty  for  granted. 
The  leadership  of  the  Nation  will  not  act 
unnecessarily  but  it  will  not  hesitate  to  act, 
as  necessary,  to  keep  the  Nation's  economy 
In  full  momentum. 

By  the  same  token,  the  administration  is 
not  going  to  overlook  in  Washington  the 
fact  that,  for  millions  of  Americans  else- 
where, the  times  are  not  so  good.  This 
party  cannot,  and  should  not  and  will  not 
now,  anymore  than  in  the  days  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  accept  the  proposition  that 
nothing  can  be  done  about  Americans  who 


are  outside  looking  In  on  this  great  national 
prosperity.  This  party  is  determined  now 
as  it  was  then  that  something  can  be  done 
about  this  situation,  that  something  must 
be  done  about  It. 
And  it  is  doing  something  about  it. 
Since  1961,  the  national  leadership  has 
sought  to  open  wider  economic  opportuni- 
ties through  many  programs  for  those  who 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  great  economic 
surge  forward.  About  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  will  be  appropriated  this  year  alone 
for  training  and  for  other  special  aid  to 
Americans  who  need  help  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  help  themselves. 

In  the  nearby  Appalachian  region,  where 
vast  Impersonal  economic  forces  have  pro- 
duced appalling  human  wastelands,  a  great 
effort  of  economic  restoration  is  underway. 
In  13  States,  over  a  billion  dollars  will  be 
spent  to  encourage  new  Industry,  to  pro- 
vide better  access,  to  inject  modern  skills 
and  techniques — to  do  all  of  the  things 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  this  region 
Into  the  mainstream  of  American  material 
progress.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  in  this  region,  Americans  with- 
out hope.  Americans  fearful  of  tomorrow. 
That  situation,  we  will  strive  to  change  and 
we  shall  persist  in  this  effort  tintil  it  is 
changed. 

What  Is  learned  In  Appalachia,  moreover, 
will  tell  us  much  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation  In  similar  situations. 
What  Is  done  successfully  in  Appalachia  will 
be  done  elsewhere.  We  shall  continue  un- 
til the  map  of  a  prosperous  America  Is  no 
longer  pock-marked  with  areas  of  economic 
blight.  We  shall  continue  until  mass  pov- 
erty and  serious  deprivation  are  banished 
from  the  land.  We  shall  continue  until,  not 
one-third,  not  one-fotirth,  not  one-fifth  but 
until  no  part  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
shall   go  ill-clad.  Ill-housed  or  Ill-fed. 

That  is  a  major  aspect  of  the  current  re- 
sponsibility of  this  party.  If  we  are  to  learn 
to  live  with  political  prosperity  and  not  on 
it.  we  will  neglect  no  longer  In  this  time 
of  economic  prosperity  those  who  have  been 
far  too  long  neglected.  We  will  not  for- 
get those  human  needs  of  the  few  which 
are  too  easily  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  a 
surfeit  of  satisfactions  for  the  many. 

We  will  keep  our  concern  for  the  Nation's 
economy  and  we  will  also  keep  and  deepen 
our  concern  for  the  old.  for  the  young,  and 
others  In  need  of  special  help. 

We  will  spur  the  Nation's  Industry  and 
agriculture  and  we  will  also  twrt  to  clean  up 
its  rivers  and  harbors  and  the  air  above  It. 
We  will  act  to  preserve  and  extend  the 
Nation's  open  spaces  and  wilderness,  its 
lakes  and  shores  for  the  benefit  of  a  growing 
population.  We  will  see  to  it  that  the 
Nation's  cities  not  only  remain  great  centers 
of  commerce  but  are  riestored  as  places  in 
which  people  can  live  In  decency  and  in 
safety,  as  places  In  which  the  arts  and. 
sciences  are  cultivated  and  encouraged. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  expressed  these 
changing  needs  of  the  Nation  and  he  pointed 
the  Democratic  Party  In  the  direction  of 
meeting  them.  President  Johnson  has 
underscored,  reiterated,  and  elaborated  this 
direction  when  he  has  spoken  of  a  Great 
Society. 

It  does  not  much  matter  what  we  call 
the  objective.  But  we  move  in  the  right 
direction  when  we  pass,  as  we  shall  pass,  this 
year  a  program  of  health  care  for  older 
citizens.  The  time  has  come — in  this  session 
of  Congress — to  put  an  end  to  the  crocodile 
tears  over  the  plight  of  older  people  who 
are  faced  with  the  devastating  costs  of 
illness  and,  often,  with  an  Income  no  larger 
than  a  social  security  check.  It  Is  time 
to  insure  a  dignified  and  decent  attention  to 
the  health  needs  of  these  people.  It  is  time 
to  insure  that  attention,  not  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  as  a  matter  of  hard-earned 
right. 


We  move,  too.  in  the  right  direction  when 
we  expand  as  we  have  expanded  and  will 
continue  to  expand,  through  legislation,  the 
research  and  treatment  facilities  for  the 
mentally  111  and  the  retarded  and  for  those 
who  suffer  In  the  whole  range  of  diseases  and 
Illnesses  to  which  the  hvunan  species  Is  heir. 

We  move.  too.  in  the  right  direction  when 
we  provide,  as  this  Congress  and  its  prede- 
cessor have  provided,  for  a  vast  increase  In 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  Nation  at 
all  levels,  when  we  act  to  bring  the  Nation 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  an  equal  access  to 
education  In  excellence  for  every  child  In  the 
land. 

And  we  move  In  the  right  direction  when 
we  act  as  we  have  acted  and  will  continue 
to  act.  to  the  end  that  we  shall  fulfill  the 
purpose  and  the  promise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— when  we  act  to  the  end  that  all 
Americans  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  or  origins  shall  share  the  public  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  Nation  and  shall  have 
equitable  access  to  Its  opportunities. 

We  move  m  the  right  direction  when  we 
bring  Federal  cooperation  to  the  hard- 
pressed  States  and  municipalities — as  we 
have  done  and  will  continue  to  do  over  a 
whole  range  of  community  and  urban 
needs — for  better  water  supplies,  for  cleaner 
air,  for  recreational  facilities,  for  decent 
hotising,  for  better  transportation  and,  yes, 
for  a  little  beauty  along  with  the  highways 
that  knit  the  Nation  together.  These  are 
some  of  the  needs^f  the  Nation  which  must 
be  met  and  which  your  party's  national 
leadership  is  working  to  meet. 

And,  beyond  all  those  proper  demands  of 
the  people  on  the  party  In  which  they  have 
reposed  their  confidence,  there  is  one  other 
which  is  overriding.  It,  too.  Is  a  most  proper 
demand.  The  people  did  not  elect  this  party 
to  office  to  lead  them  to  a  great  war,  even  If 
there  are  some  who  would  goad  It  In  that 
direction.  The  people  elected  this  party  to 
order  the  defense  and  the  International  poli- 
cies of  this  Nation  In  such  a  fashion  as  to 
safeguard  the  Nation's  freedom  in  peace. 
They  elected  this  party  to  work  for  peace,  to 
work  for  it  soberly,  responsibly,  and  relent- 
lessly, through  all  the  machinery,  national 
and  International,  which  Is  open  or  might  be 
opened. 

And  yet  I  woi»ld  be  less  than  honest  with 
you  if  I  did  not^y  that  we  work  for  peace, 
today,  under  a  cloud  and  the  cloud  has  dark- 
ened. It  Is  In  the  nature  of  worldwide  events 
that  no  single  nation  can  control  their  flow. 
It  is  In  the  nature  of  foreign  pwlicy  that  it 
does  not  begin  afresh  with  each  cihange  of 
administration.  There  are  no  cheap  solu- 
tions In  this  realm.  There  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions. In  this  era,  we  live  every  moment  ol 
our  lives  In  great  danger  of  the  end  of  life 
as  we  have  known  it.  We  work  and  we  biuld 
In  terms  of  years  of  dedicated  effort  and  all 
of  it  can  be  reduced  to  ashes  in  one  blinding 
Instant.  And.  what  applies  to  us.  to  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  America  applies  to 
every  other  nation  in  the  world. 

So  let  there  be  no  glib  talk  of  quick  and 
painless  military  solutions  to  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  or  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  or 
anywhere  else,  however  remote,  where  mili- 
tary force  Is  In  use  or  may  come  Into  use. 
These  situations  are  cause  for  deep  concern. 
That  concern  is  felt  by  the  President  and 
by  all  who  are  in  positions  of  responsibility^ 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — In  the 
Government.  The  President  has  not  placed 
American  military  forces  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  because  he  seeks  a  great 
war.  He  did  not  put  them  there  because  he 
seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  American  mili- 
tary muscle  is  strong.  He  put  them  there 
because,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  available 
to  him,  he  saw  no  alternative  If  he  was  to 
meet  his  respousibllltles  for  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  the  Nation.  And  there  Is  every 
expectation  that  he  will  take  them  out  jvist 
as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  alternative  Is  found. 
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I  can  assure  you  that  the  search  for  such 
an  alternative  goes  on — In  the  Presidency,  In 
the  Congress,  and  In  all  available  diplomatic 
channels.  It  Is  right  and  proper  and,  in  the 
last  analysis,  essential,  that  this  search  go 
on.  We  are  even  now  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, preparing  to  reduce  our  unilateral 
effort  as  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  for  the  first  time,  moves  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  force  Into  that  situation  In  an  ef- 
for  to  safeguard  the  bystanders  and  to  instu-e 
the  free  choice  of  the  Dominican  people  as 
to  their  political  future. 

That  the  American  states  have  agreed  to 
act  In  this  fashion  Is  a  development  of  great 
significance.  For  the  responsibilities  of  peace 
are  such  that  they  cannot  be  borne  by  a 
single  nation  acting  alone.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  peace,  whether  In  southeast  Asia, 
In  the  Caribbean,  or  In  Africa,  or  anywhere 
else,  will  be  discharged  successfully  in  the 
end  only  if  they  can  be  discharged  in  concert 
and  in  understanding  with  many  other  na- 
tions, whether  within  the  United  Nations, 
through  regional  organizations,  or  through 
the  traditional  channels  of  diplomacy. 

Your  administration  will  not  be  goaded  by 
the  voices  of  an  Impatient  arrogance  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  It  will  do  what  must  be 
done  for  the  safety  of  the  Nation.  But  it  will 
continue  the  search  In  concert  with  other 
nations  which  was  begun  in  earnest  and  with 
firmness  and  dedication,  under  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  for  a 
secure  peace.  It  will  seek  this  peace  not 
only  In  southeast  Asia  and  the  Caribbean  but 
throughout  the  world.  For,  In  the  end.  it 
is  only  In  a  secure  peace  in  the  world  that 
this  Nation's  own  existence  and  freedom  will 
be  secure. 


A  MONTANA  WOMAN'S  HEROISM 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.   I 

should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter 

received  from  Missoula.  Mont.,  which  I 

think  might  be  of  interest  to  Senators: 

Missorx.*.  Mont.. 

May  16,  1965. 
Hon.  MncE  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Enclosed  is  a 
clipping  from  Sunday's  Mlssoullan,  telling  of 
a  northwestern  Montana  woman's  heroism  in 
saving  the  life  of  a  3-year-old  girl  from  a 
runaway  truck  and  thereby  losing  her  own 
life. 

As  I  read  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  Bruch's  sacrifice. 
I  was  reminded  of  the  Catherine  Genovese 
miirder  in  Queens,  Long  Island,  last  year, 
where  38  neighbors  Ignored  the  dying  wom- 
an's requests  for  help.  Similar  Incidents 
have  been  rejjorted  with  alarming  frequency 
recently,  althougV^ss  Oenovese's  plight  was 
the  most  publicized. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  time  when  both 
social  and  political  apathy  are  on  the  in- 
crease and  the  watchword  seems  to  be.  "I 
dont  want  to  get  involved,"  Mrs.  Bruch's 
noble  act  should  stand  as  an  encouraging 
example  of  the  unapathetlc,  involved 
American. 

I  might  add  that  I  didn't  know  Mrs.  Bruch 
or  the  child  whose  life  she  saved.  Perhaps 
her  heroism  might  merit  consideration  for 
some  tsrpe  of  recognition  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sincerely. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
story  of  the  incident  printed  in  the  Mis- 
soulian  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  under  date  of 
May  16.  1965. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Woman  Kn,LED  Saving  Girl,  3 
(By  Larry  Stem) 

Kalispell. — A  Kila  woman's  successful 
efforts  to  save  the  life  of  a  3-year-old  child 
resulted  in  her  own  death  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Bruch,  about  50.  was  fatally 
injured  about  2:45  pjn.,  when  she  was  run 
over  by  a  bulk  gasoline  delivery  truck  at  the 
Lost  Trail  Ranch  about  25  miles  northwest  of 
Kalispell  In  Pleasant  Valley.  She  was  pro- 
nounced dead  at  the  accident  scene  by  a 
physician. 

Flathead  County  Coroner  Sol  Catron  re- 
constructed the  tragedy  as  follows: 

The  gasoline  truck  had  been  parked  on  a 
slight  incline  in  the  ranchyard.  It  had  been 
sitting  there,  parked  and  unattended,  for  at 
least  30  minutes. 

For  some  unexplained  mechanical  reason, 
the  brakes  on  the  truck  released  and  the 
vehicle  started  rolling  down  the  incline. 
Three-year-old  Laurie  Ann  Hall,  daughter 
of  Monte  Hall,  the  ranch  foreman,  was  play- 
ing directly  In  the  path  of  the  oncoming 
truck. 

Mrs.  Bruch  rushed  to  the  child  and  man- 
aged to  stuff  her  under  another  parked  ve- 
hicle. Before  she  could  get  clear,  the  truck 
rolled  over  her.  Inflicting  fatal  head  Injuries. 

The  vehicle  went  on  across  a  farm  road, 
through  fences,  and  finally  stopped  about 
300  feet  beyond  the  accident  site,  bogged 
down  In  a  small  slough,  Catron  said. 

Mrs.  Bruch  was  visiting  at  the  ranch. 

The  coroner  said  the  handbrakes  on  the 
truck  was  still  In  the  set  position  following 
the  accident.  There  was  apparently  some 
kind  of  hydraulic  malfunction  which  per- 
mitted the  brake  to  release,  he  said. 

Catron  said  no  inquest  was  planned,  and 
he  also  exonerated  Kenneth  Main,  Kalispell, 
driver  of  the  truck. 

"With  that  handbrake  lever  still  set  and 
the  fact  the  truck  was  parked  for  at  least 
30  minutes,  certainly  showed  there  was  no 
blame  on  Main's  part,"  Catron  said. 

There  was  difficulty  in  reporting  the  acci- 
dent and  calling  for  emergency  equipment. 
It  took  15  minutes  to  get  the  call  through 
to  the  Kalispell  ambulance.  The  doctor  was 
sent  with  Montana  Highway  Patrolman 
Robert  Pike  to  the  scene. 

Because  the  accident  took  place  on  private 
land,  the  fatality  will  not  be  counted  In  the 
State's  traffic  death  toll. 

Mrs.  Bruch  Is  survived  by  her  widower, 
who  witnessed  the  fatal  accident,  a  married 
son  and  a  married  daughter. 


KEYSTONE  DAM-ARKANSAS  RIVER 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
last  Saturday  morning.  May  22,  we  dedi- 
cated the  Keystone  Dam,  one  of  the 
major  structures  in  connection  with  the 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, hydroelectric  power,  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  industrial  and  do- 
mestic water  supply. 

We  were  privileged  to  have  as  the  dedi- 
cation speaker,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Mr.  Staats  has  from  almost  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  River  project  super- 
vised expenditures  in  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas  that  have  done  so  much  to 
advance  the  construction  of  this  great 
project.    The  message  he  delivered  at 


the  Keystone  Dam  dedication  is  of  the 
usual  quality  of  the  remarks  you  would 
expect  him  to  make.  Therefore,  Mr 
President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Mr.  Staats  personally  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  this  event  in  Oklahoma, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Address  by  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  at  the  dedication 
of  Keystone  Dam.  Tulsa.  Okla.) 

Keystone  Dam:  What  It  Means  to 
Oklahoma  and  to  the  Nation 
Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Bellmon,  Senator 
MoNRONEY,  Senator  Harris,  Congressman 
Steed,  Congressman  Belcher.  Congressman 
Edmondson,  and  friends.  I  am  greatly  hon- 
ored to  be  Invited  to  participate  in  these 
ceremonies  to  dedicate  Keystone  Dam.  This 
Is  a  proud  day  for  Oklahoma,  for  Arkansas, 
and  Indeed  for  the  entire  Southwest. 

Keystone  Dam  Is  well  named.  Webster's 
dictionary  defines  a  keystone  as  "the  stone 
found  at  the  crown  of  an  arch  reg.arded  as 
binding  the  whole."  Indeed,  the  entire  plan 
for  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  turns 
on  what  has  been  achieved  here. 

It  means  bringing  under  control  devastat- 
ing floods  and  ruinous  slltatlon  of  the  river. 
It  means  more  electric  power  for  a  rapidly 
growing  area.  It  means  more  and  better 
recreation — fishing,  swimming,  and  boating— 
for  an  expanding  population.  It  means  that 
water  will  be  controlled  to  make  navigation 
possible  from  Tulsa  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  a  broader  sense  we  are  dedicating  here 
today  yet  another  manifestation  of  the  vigor 
and  determination  of  the  people  of  the 
Southwest  to  develop  Its  land,  forest,  and 
water  resources  for  the  benefit  of  its  people 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country. 

Achievements  like  Keystone  Dam  do  not 
come  easily.  This  Is  a  day  to  acknowledge 
the  vision,  the  toll,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
faith  of  all  those  who  made  this  dam  and 
reservoir  possible,  and  with  It  the  success  of 
the  whole  Arkansas  River  project.  And  many 
of  them  are  here  today,  as  they  should  be. 
We  pay  tribute  today  to  many  people  and 
many  organizations  who  have  made  this  pos- 
sible. But  one  man  above  all  should  be 
singled  out  for  special  mention — one  whose 
efforts  to  develop  the  land,  forest,  and  water 
of  his  beloved  State  are  well  known.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr. 
It  Is  fitting  that  his  name  will  be  carried 
on  one  of  the  Important  dams  downstream, 
the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam. 

While  Bob  Kerr  Is  no  longer  with  us.  you 
are  fortunate  In  having  a  delegation  In  the 
Congress  that  Is  carrying  forward  the  flght 
for  Oklahoma  resource  development.  And 
I  should  add  a  footnote  to  recognize  the 
able  assistance  given  to  your  State  by  your 
former  State  engineer,  Don  McBride. 

This  Is  also  a  time  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
tribution of  President  Johnson,  who  knows 
firsthand  the  value  of  water  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Southwest  and  the  Nation.  For 
It  was  his  timely  action  last  year  In  request- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  Arkansas  River 
project  which  kept  the  program  on  schedule 
and  which  now  assures  Its  completion  In 
1970.  Additional  funds  requested  In  the 
Presidents  budget  for  next  year  will  bring 
construction  work  on  the  overall  project  past 
the  midpoint — to  about  55  percent  comple- 
tion. 

It  is  a  further  tribute  to  the  skill  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engl- 
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neers  for  the  effective  management  of  this 
tremendous  enterprise.  Construction  of  the 
Arkansas  River  project  has  required,  and  con- 
tinues to  require,  painstaking  scheduling  of 
the  many  thousands  of  complex  activities 
Involved  in  18  locks  and  dams,  tlie  bank  sta- 
bilization work,  and  the  major  reservoirs  lo- 
cated at  Oologah,  Eufaula,  and  here  at  Key- 
stone. I  am  sure  you  will  join  me  In  saying 
to  them,  "Well  done!" 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago 
Washington  Irving,  one  of  America's  most  fa- 
mous writers,  visited  this  spot.  In  his  book, 
"A  Tour  on  the  Prairies"  he  records  that  on 
October  15,  1832:  "We  came  upon  a  well- 
worn  Indian  track,  and  following  it,  scram- 
bled to  the  summit  of  a  hill  from  whence 
we  had  a  wide  prospect  over  a  country  diver- 
sified by  rocky  ridges  and  wavy  lines  of 
upland,  and  enriched  by  groves  and  clumps 
of  trees  of  varied  tuft  and  foliage.  At  a  dis- 
tance to  the  west,  to  our  great  satisfaction 
we  beheld  the  Red  Pork  rolling  its  ruddy 
current  to  the  Arkansas  and  found  that  we 
were  above  the  point  of  Junction." 

Today.  3  generations  later,  we  stand  above 
the  Junction  of  the  same  two  rivers.  The 
Intervening  years  have  changed  the  scenery 
appreciably.  The  Red  Fork  is  now  known  as 
the  Clmmaron  River  and  the  beautiful  blue 
waters  of  Keystone  Lake  have  replaced  the 
muddy  red  waters  described  by  Washington 
Irving. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  are  not 
the  result  of  mere  chance.  And  the  blos- 
soming of  the  Arkansas  River  valley  Is  only 
now  beginning.  The  major  benefits  and 
potentialities  for  future  growth  stUl  lie 
ahead. 

These  benefits  are  demonstrated  by  new 
investment  and  Job  opportunities  for  many 
thousands  of  Individuals  In  the  area.  They 
are  demonstrated  by  additional  Industries, 
the  opening  up  of  new  resources,  civic  im- 
provements, and  a  healthier  tax  base. 

To  illustrate  a  few  of  these  effects,  we  need 
only  point  to  the  large  number  of  cities  and 
communities  along  the  Arkansas  River  which 
have  undertaken  or  plan  terminal  and  port 
facilities  to  coincide  with  the  future  naviga- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  River.  One  could  men- 
tion such  cities  as  Pine  Bluff.  Little  Rock, 
Dardenelle.  Fort  Smith,  RussellvlUe,  Mus- 
kogee, and  Tulsa.  Navigation  on  the  Ver- 
digris and  Arkansas  Rivers  from  Catoosa  to 
the  Mississippi — a  distance  of  some  450 
miles — and  the  port  facilities  to  handle  the 
expected  traffic  in  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  wheat,  and 
other  commodities  and  products  will  bring 
new  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  cities  and 
the  areas  they  serve.  And  let  us  not  forget 
the  volume  of  public  and  private  develop- 
ments associated  with  new  water-related 
recreational  facilities,  new  park  areas,  and 
water  supply  to  serve  an  expanding  popula- 
tion and  the  tourists  who  will  come  to  this 
area. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  potential  ad- 
ditional development  of  other  resources  of 
this  region  which  will  Inevitably  result  from 
the  opening  up  of  additional  transportation 
facilities  and  Improved  water  supply  oppor- 
tunities. 

New  industrial  plants  will  locate  here  and 
existing  plants  will  be  expanded  to  utilize 
your  mineral  resources.  They  will  include 
cement  mills,  rubber  factories,  iron  and  steel 
works,  chemical  plants,  paper  mills,  glass 
factories,  and  a  host  of  other  plants  and 
service  establishments. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  days  of  the  dust  bowl,  which  many  of 
us  experienced  firsthand  in  the  early  1930's. 
That,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
factor,  dramatically  demonstrated  that  gov- 
ernment had  to  play  a  major  part  In  re- 
sources conservation  and  development. 


The  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935  has 
played  a  major  role  In  saving  the  soU  and 
water  on  the  upstreams  of  our  major  rivers. 

With  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936  and 
1938,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  embarked  on  a 
nationwide  flood  control  program. 

With  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  of  1954,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  extended  flood  protection  and 
multiple-purpose  development  to  the  small 
watersheds  of  the  Nation. 

With  the  Reclam.tlon  Project  Act  of  1939, 
the  reclamation  program  in  the  17  western 
States  was  increasingly  directed  toward  the 
use  of  water  for  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ment in  addition  to  irrigation. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Act  of  1933  Is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  what  it  has  done 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  last  year  will  provide  vast  new  areas 
for  recreation  and  open  spaces  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  our  people — particularly  those 
from  our  large  cities. 

The  Congress  acted  also  last  year  to  pre- 
serve wilderness  area^ — to  preserve  these  for 
generations  to  come. 

I  could  add  to  this  list  by  reciting  many 
other  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, your  State  government,  and  by 
local  governments  in  recognition  of  the  grow- 
ing national  concern  about  water.  That 
concern  is  further  expressed  in  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion being  spent  this  year  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  water  resources — a  fivefold 
increase  in  25  years. 

OUR  GROWING  WATER  NEEDS 

But  the  job  Is  by  no  means  complete.  Last 
September,  at  the  dedication  of  Eufaula 
Dam,  President  Johnson  spoke  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Arkansas  River.  However, 
he  went  on  to  say  that  we  "would  like  to 
look  beyond  the  celebration  of  today  to  the 
challenge  of  tomorrow."  In  keeping  with  the 
President's  thought,  the  dedication  of  Key- 
stone Dam  provides  a  fitting  occasion  to  take 
stock  of  the  results  of  our  water  resources 
programs  and  policies  and  to  review  our 
goals  for  the  future. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  year 
1980  we  will  require  withdrawals  of  559 
billion  gallons  of  water  per  day  compared 
with  300  billion  gallons  per  day  at  the 
present  time.  And  this  requirement  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  to  nearly  900  billion  gal- 
lons per  day  by  the  year  2000  along  with  an 
expected  population  of  about  300  million. 
While  a  major  use  of  water  today  is  for  irriga- 
tion of  agricultural  land,  the  large  increases 
in  future  years  will  be  in  the  use  of  water 
for  steam  electric  power  generation,  for 
manufacturing,  and  for  municipal  use.  It 
now  requires  about  50.000  gallons  of  cooling 
water  to  produce  1,000  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity; about  25,000  gallons  to  produce  a  ton 
of  steel;  over  50,000  gallons  per  ton  of  pulp 
and  paper  production;  10,000  gallons  per 
automobile;  and  more  than  750  gallons  per 
barrel  of  product  In  oil  refining. 

Each  one  of  us  uses  about  150  gallons  of 
water  each  day.  The  demand  will  Increase 
with  more  air  conditioners,  more  automatic 
laundry  washers,  more  cars  to  wash,  more 
backyard  swimming  pools,  more  lawns  to 
water,  and  Just  plain  more  people. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   POLLUTION    CONTROL 

The  world  has  only  a  fixed  supply  of  water, 
not  one  drop  has  been  added  since  creation. 
The  answer  then  is  that  we  must  learn  to 
reuse  the  water  we  have  and  to  keep  It 
usable  by  controlling  pollution. 

Water  pollution  has  become  a  major  na- 
tional problem.  We  must  find  the  answers 
and  we  must  find  them  soon. 

In  many  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and  streams 
the  quality  of  water  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 


The  amount  of  waste  being  dtunped  into 
our  rivers,  even  with  the  waste  treatment 
now  provided,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  un- 
treated sewage  of  75  million  people.  Of  the 
communities  of  the  United  States  having 
sewer  systems  nearly  20  percent  still  dis- 
charge untreated  waste  into  the  Nation's 
waterways.  To  this  must  be  added  the  enor- 
mous wastes  produced  by  modern  industries 
and  the  return  fiow  from  agricultural  use 
containing  increased  salt.  fertUlzers.  and 
pesticides. 

Here  in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  you  are 
not  strangers  to  the  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution. As  you  well  know,  thousands  of 
tons  of  salt  each  year  enter  the  Arkansas 
River.  During  periods  of  low  water  flow, 
the  salt  concentration  of  the  river  reaches 
a  very  high  level.  Even  with  the  dilution  \ 
provided  by  Keystone  Lake,  the  waters  dis- 
charged from  the  Keystone  Dam  will  not 
meet  the  standards  recommended  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  municipal  water 
supply.  The  Public  Health  Service  and  Corps 
of  Engineers  are  jointly  making  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  salt  pollution  problem 
in  the  Arkansas  River  Basin.  We  do  not 
now  have  a  solution,  but  it  Is  certain  that 
it  must  be  found. 

The  Congress  is  now  considering  a  major 
bin  to  help  reverse  the  deterioration  of  our 
water  supply.  This  bill  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  President.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
proposed  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  It 
would  establish  a  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Admmistratlon  and  initiate  a  new 
4-year  program  of  grants  for  projects  which 
VTlll  demonstrate  new  methods  for  control- 
ling waste  discharges.  It  will  also  provide 
for  a  higher  level  of  Federal  grants  for  waste 
treatment  projects.  This  legislation  Is  criti- 
cally needed  and  it  deserves  your  full  sup- 
port. 

PROGRESS  IN  DESALTING  WATER  • 

To  help  meet  our  growing  water  needs  we 
must  also  call  upon  science,  industry,  and 
Government  to  join  forces  In  finding  new 
and  cheaper  ways  of  converting  salt  water  for 
human  and  industrial  use.  Laboratory  re- 
search and  pilot  plants,  assisted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  are  helping  to  show  the 
way.  President  Johnson  only  last  year  de- 
cided that  developments  showed  such  prog- 
ress that  he  directed  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  lay  plans  for  a  major  new  program  to  ad- 
vance desalting  technology.  Additional 
funds  have  been  requested  to  get  this  pro- 
gram underway. 

Spurred  on  by  the  President's  interest,  pri- 
vate industry  Is  now  devoting  new  and  added 
efforts  to  this  subject.  Ten  years  ago  our 
best  efforts  resulted  In  a  cost  of  $4  per  thou- 
sand gallons  of  desalted  water.  Today  that 
cost  has  been  cut  to  roughly  $1  and  Is  going 
down. 

Three  years  ago  Buckeye,  Ariz.,  became  the 
first  town  to  have  all  of  its  water  supplied 
by  its  own  deminerallzatlon  plant,  turning 
out  650,000  gallons  of  water  daily  at  a  cost 
of  63  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  Next 
month,  Port  Mansfield,  Tex.,  will  stop  buying 
costly  bottled  drinking  water  when  it  com- 
pletes a  new  facility  to  provide  250,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water — once  too  brackish  to 
use. 

This  administration  is  confident  that,  with 
progressive  and  imaginative  action  on  the 
part  of  Government  and  Industry,  desalted 
water  will  be  an  important  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  only  source  of  new  water  supplies 
In  many  areas.  Here  is  a  challenge  worthy 
of  the  industrial  know-how  of  the  South- 
west to  find  a  way  to  use  the  brackish 
water  which  Is  present  in  so  much  of  this 
area. 
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UNMET    NEEDS    ARE    MANT 

There  are  many  other  unmet  needs,  but 
our  tUne  today  is  short.  I  can  only  highlight 
a  few: 

The  need  for  better  planning  of  our  river 
basins.  We  must  bring  about  a  better 
iinderstanding  of  the  water  resoiirce  needs 
of  these  basins  to  assure  that  scarce  water 
will  meet  Its  highest  and  best  use.  No  one 
understood  this  better  than  Bob  Kerr.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources  he  emphasized  the 
need  for  careful  and  long-range  planning 
for  each  of  our  river  basins.  On  President 
Johnsons  recommendation,  the  Congress  will 
soon  enact  wuter  resources  planning  legisla- 
tion which  will  authorize  permanent  Fed- 
eral-State river  basin  planning  commissions. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrates  the  need  for 
careful  planning  than  flood  control.  Floods 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  on  last  Palm  Sun- 
day resi'.lted  in  the  loss  of  40  lives  and  more 
than  one-half  billion  dollars  in  property 
damage.  It  could  have  easily  been  twice 
that  much  had  it  not  been  for  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  flood  control  systems  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  For  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  flood  damage  loss  averages  $700  mil- 
lion annually.  This  is  a  shocking  statistic. 
We  can  and  should  build  additional  flood 
control  structures  but  experience  has  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  key  to  solution  of  the 
flood  problem.  The  main  reason  underlying 
the  current  flood  problem  is  that  we  con- 
tinue to  build  in  the  flood  plains — areas 
which  are  subject  to  flooding — without  ade- 
quate planning.  In  Tennessee,  30  munici- 
palities have  adopted  some  form  of  regula- 
tion to  assure  appropriate  use  of  flood  plain 
lands  Maricopa  County  in  Arizona,  where 
Phoenix  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Is 
effectively  working  on  flood  plain  regulations 
to  complement  flood  control  measures  to  re- 
duce future  flood  damage.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  stands  ready  to  offer  similar  as- 
sistance to  all  communities.  I  urge  you  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

There  are  many  ways  that  we  can  con- 
serve water.  We  must  learn  to  line  our 
Irrigation  canals  which  transport  water,  Just 
as  a  housewife  must  learn  to  replace  the 
washer  in  the  leaky  faucet. 

We  cannot  afford  to  develop  our  water 
projects  without  realizing  the  great  value 
they  have  for  recreation  and  for  fish  and 
wildlife  development.  The  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act  passed  last  year 
will  add  vastly  to  our  recreation  areas 
through  a  special  fund  financed  from  ad- 
mission and  user  fees  at  recreation  areas, 
the  sale  of  surplus  real  property,  and  a  fuel 
tax  on  motorboats.  About  60  percent  of 
this  money  will  be  spent  by  the  States  for 
recreation  development,  the  rest  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Federal  recreation  areas. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  pending  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act,  the  Congress 
will  for  the  first  time  make  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  a  full  partner  In  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  development  and 
make  It  possible  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  Increase  recreation  development 
around  Federal  reservoir  projects — to  pro- 
vide more  picnic  grounds,  more  parks,  more 
boating,  more  fishing— to  take  advantage  of 
the  recreation  opportunities  made  possible 
by  the  construction  of  dams  such  as  Key- 
stone. 

CONCLUSION 

On  Monday,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty  will  convene  in  Wash- 
ington. Leaders  from  all  over  the  Nation 
will  participate. 

Natural  beauty  has  many  aspects  ranging 
from  billboard  control,  highway  beautlfica- 
tlon.  preserving  open  spaces  in  cities,  and 
many  others.  But  of  one  thing  you  can  be 
certain — the  need  to  preserve  our  rivers,  otir 
lakes,   our  seashores,   and   to  provide  clean 


water  for  our  future  generations  will  be  high 
on  the  agenda. 

Last  week  the  administration  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Water  Commission  to  look  into 
the  future — for  the  next  50  years — and  chart 
the  course  as  to  our  water  supplies  and 
our  water  needs.  This  commission  would 
be  concerned  with  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties in  major  regions  of  the  country — the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Northeast,  the  Southwest. 
California,  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
This  proposal  comes  none  too  soon,  for  as 
we  look  back  on  the  events  of  the  past 
35  years,  we  realize  that  these  efforts,  how- 
ever Important  and  however  crucial,  are 
only  the  beginning. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  must  understand 
and  appreciate  more  than  ever  before  the 
critical  need  for  sound  policies  and  careful 
pl.mning  to  guide  our  major  water  resources 
developments.  We  must  deal  not  only  with 
problems  of  efficient  use  of  local  and  regional 
water  supplies,  but  we  must  also  deal  with 
the  interrelations  of  water  problems  among 
the  various  river  basins.  If  we  are  to  assure 
that  the  Nation  achieves  the  most  efficient 
use  of  its  limited  water  resources,  we  must 
face  the  full  Implications  of  our  growing 
population  and  Increasing  urban  and  Indus- 
trial requirements  and  adapt  our  present 
policies  and  programs  to  the  requirements 
of  the  future. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the  Key- 
stone Dam.  It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  meet  so  many  of  you,  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances, and  to  share  in  your  enthusiasm 
and  justifiable  pride  in  the  developments 
which  have  occurred  here  and  in  the  entire 
Arkansas  River  Basin. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
NATURAL  BEAUTY 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  two  inspiring  speeches 
that  I  listened  to  this  morning. 

The  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
opened  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  with  an  appeal  not  only 
to  the  delegates  but  to  every  citizen  to 
combat  ugliness. 

Following  Mrs.  Johnson's  welcome,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Lau- 
rance  S.  Rockefeller,  announced  as  the 
theme  of  the  Conference  words  from 
President  Johnson's  message  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Natuial  Beauty  in  which  the 
President  said: 

The  beauty  of  our  land  Is  a  natural  re- 
source. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  spoke  of  another 
theme  for  the  Conference  which  is  the 
practical  one  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
doing  the  job  of  combating  ugliness: 

This — 

He  said — 

Incluifes  citizen  action,  government  action, 
and  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  speeches  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks    by    Mrs.    Lyndon    B.    Johnson, 

WnrpE    House    Conference    on    Natural 

Beauty,  Monday.  May  24,  1965 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty. 


We  are  grateful  that  you  have  taken  2  days 
of  your  busy  lives  to  come  here  and  discuss 
ways  to  restore  and  Increase  the  beauty  of 
our  land. 

In  the  catalog  of  Ills  which  afflicts  man- 
kind, civic  ugliness  and  the  decay  of  our 
cities  and  countryside  Is  high  on  America's 
agenda. 

For  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  challenges  for  the  Individual  is  the 
depression  and  the  tension  resulting  from 
existence  in  a  world  which  Is  increasingly 
less  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Our  peace  of  mind, 
our  emotions,  our  spirit — even  our  souls— ^ 
are  conditioned  by  what  our  eyes  see. 

Ugliness  is  bitterness. 

We  are  all  here  to  try  and  change  that. 
This  conference  Is  a  step  toward  the  solution 
and  I  think  a  great  one. 

Our  Immediate  problem  Is:  How  can  one 
best  fight  ugliness  In  a  nation  such  as  ours— 
where  there  Is  great  freedom  of  action  or 
Inaction  for  every  Individual,  and  every  in- 
terest— where  there  Is  virtually  no  artistic 
control — and  where  all  action  must  originate 
with  the  single  citizen,  or  a  group  of  citi- 
zens? 

That  Is  the  Immediate  problem  and  the 
challenge.  Most  of  the  great  cities  and  great 
works  of  beauty  of  the  past  were  built  by 
autocratic  societies.  The  Caesars  built  Rome. 
Paris  represents  the  will  of  the  Kings  of 
Prance  and  the  empire.  Vienna  Is  the  hand- 
iwork of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  Florence  of  the 
Medici. 

Can  a  great  democratic  society  generate 
the  concerted  drive  to  plan,  and  having 
planned  to  execute,  great  projects  of  beauty? 

I  not  only  hope  so~I  am  certain  that  It 
can.  All  our  national  history  proves  that  a 
committed  citizenry  Is  a  mighty  force  when 
it  bends  Itself  to  a  determined  effort.  There 
Is  a  growing  feeling  abroad  in  this  land  to- 
day that  ugliness  has  been  allowed  too  long, 
that  It  Is  time  to  say  "enough"  and  to  act. 

During  these  2  days  you  will  discuss  and 
originate  plans  and  projects  both  great  and 
small.  Great  must  be  the  scope  of  the 
major  projects  to  redesign  our  urban  areas, 
renew  and  brighten  the  gateways  to  our 
cities,  cleanse,  set  In  order,  and  dignify  our 
riverfronts  and  our  ports.  Small,  but  equally 
Important — perhaps  most  Important  is  the 
single  citizen  who  plants  a  tree  or  tends  a 
flower.  There  are  190  million  of  him.  He 
Is  everybody. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  this 
conference  will  be  to  help  educate  our  peo- 
ple that  the  beauty  of  their  land  depends 
upon   their   own   Initiative   and   their   will. 

I  have  heard  said — and  many  times— 
that  among  our  greatest  ;Jlls  is  the  deep  sense 
of  frustration  which  the  individual  feels 
facing  problems  which  loom  so  complex  and 
large  In  our  century. 

This  ugliness  is  not  that  sort  of  problem. 
The  vaster  scope  of  it  will  call  for  much  co- 
ordination on  the  highest  levels.  But — and 
this  Is  the  blessing  of  It — it  is  one  problem 
which  every  man  and  woman  and  child  can 
attack  and  contribute  to  defeating. 

Natural  beauty  may  be  a  national  concern 
and  there  Is  much  that  Government  can  and 
should  do,  but  It  Is  the  Individual  who  not 
only  benefits,  but  must  protect  a  heritage  of 
beauty  for  future  generations. 

There  are  no  autocrats  In  our  land  to  decree 
beauty:  only  a  national  will.  Through  your 
work,  I  flrmly  believe  this  national  will  can 
be  given  energy  and  force,  and  produce  a 
more  beautiful  America. 


Remarks  by  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  Open- 
ing Session,  The  White  House  Confer- 
ence ON  Natural  Beauty,  Washington, 
D.C..  May  24,  1965 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Your  presence, 
your  conviction,  and  your  example  have  our 
Conference  off  to  an  auspicious  beginning. 
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you  win  note  on  the  program  that  my  as- 
signment Is  listed  as  "opening  remarks";  not 
a  speech  or  an  address. 

This  will  be  one  conference  without  a  for- 
mal speech  on  the  program.  Whatever  else 
we  accomplish  here,  we  are  perhaps  making  a 
contribution  to  the  art  of  conferencemanship. 

But  we  hope  and  believe  that  this  meeting 
will  produce  more  than  a  break  for  hardened 
conference-goers,  and  it  is  to  this  hope  and 
belief  that  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks. 

In  calling  us  together.  President  Johnson 
set  the  tone  and  the  mood  for  our  endeavor. 
He  said:  "I  want  new  ideas."  He  said:  "I 
want  to  alert  the  American  people  to  action." 
He  cited  concrete,  specific  problems  for  us  to 
consider — not  abstractions  or  theories. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  direc- 
tion, this  Conference  is  organized  for  action. 
It  does  not  offer  opportunity  to  philosophize 
or  to  debate.  As  Mrs.  Johnson  said  at  the 
first  meeting  of  her  committee  to  beautify 
Washington,  "We  must  not  substitute  the 
delight  of  debate  for  the  art  of  action." 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  social  and  moral 
basis  for  natural  beauty  Is  unnecessary.  It 
Is  rather  to  say  that  we  have  such  a 
foundation. 

President  Johnson  has  already  affirmed  It. 

The  people  of  this  country,  he  has  said,  do 
not  want  only  a  bigger  America  but  that  they 
want  a  better  and  more  beautiful  America 
as  well;  he  knows  they  are  concerned  about 
the  kind  of  country  they  are  building  for 
themselves  and  their  children;  he  knows  they 
are  ready  to  support  sound,  economical,  and 
Imaginative  programs  to  bring  about  this 
kind  of  America. 

In  his  natural  beauty  message,  the  Presi- 
dent summed  up  the  challenge: 

"The  beauty  of  our  land  is  a  natural  re- 
source. Its  preservation  is  linked  to  the 
inner  prosperity  of  the  human  spirit. 

"The  tradition  of  our  past  Is  equal  to  to- 
days' threat  to  that  beauty.  Our  land  will 
be  attractive  tomorrow  only  if  we  organize 
for  action  and  rebuild  and  reclaim  the  beauty 
we  Inherited.  Our  stewardship  will  be  Judged 
by  the  foresight  with  which  we  carry  out 
these  programs.  We  must  rescue  our  cities 
and  countryside  from  blight  with  the  same 
purpose  and  vigor  with  which,  in  other  areas, 
we  moved  to  save  the  forests  and  the  soil." 

I  suggest  that  this  Conference  accept  this 
commitment  as  Its  theme. 

We  propose  this  sweeping  premise  not  only 
because  of  the  President's  vision  as  projected 
In  his  speeches  but  also  because  the  people 
in  the  cities  and  towns  across  our  land  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  are  concerned  for  a 
better  environment  and  a  better  America. 
Now,  as  never  before,  they  are  ready  to  work 
for  it. 

In  a  different  sense,  beauty  Is  its  own 
Justification.  As  Emerson  said.  "If  eyes  were 
made  for  seeing,  beauty  Is  Its  own  excuse 
for  being." 

Most  of  us  would  agree.  Certainly  the 
President  does.  His  personal  appreciation 
and  concern  for  natural  beautv  is  real  and 
effective. 

Thus,  with  his  leadership  and  statement  of 
purpose,  we  have  a  clear  national  goal. 

Our  task  is  to  produce  specific  ideas  and 
come  up  with  solutions  that  will  lead  us  to- 
ward these  goals. 

That  is  why  the  panel  topics  we  will  be 
considering  are  not  abstractions  or  exercises 
in  theory.  They  are  hard,  real  Issues.  In 
selecting  these  Issues,  three  major  areas  of 
concern  evolved — the  city,  the  countryside, 
and  the  highways.  Under  each  theme,  there 
Is  a  series  of  panels  on  specific  problems. 

We  found  that  the  things  that  needed  the 
most  attention  were  those  close  to  people — 
physically  as  well  as  emotionally.  In  seek- 
ing to  translate  people's  yearning  for  natural 
beauty  Into  practical  programs,  the  primary 
challenge   Is   the   environment   where   most 


people  live  and  work — our  cities  and  the  sub- 
virbs  and  countryside  around  them. 

There  Is  a  fourth  general  theme,  concerned 
with  ways  and  means  of  doing  the  Job.  This 
includes  citizen  action,  government  action, 
and  education. 

I  personally  feel  that.  In  the  long  run,  edu- 
cation may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all,  for  if  succeeding  generations  of  Amer- 
icans are  to  know  much  of  the  meaning  and 
beauty  of  nature,  most  of  them,  unhappily, 
mu£t  be  taught  In  classrooms.  They  must 
have  as  much  opportunity  as  possible  to  live 
and  to  experience  beauty  in  their  formal  edu- 
cation. 

There  are  no  panels  on  such  elements  of 
beauty  as  national  parks  and  forests  of 
wilderness.  They  are  so  obviously  impor- 
tant that  the  point  need  not  be  belabored. 
They  need  our  continuing  support  and  ap- 
preciation, but  we  believe  that  this  Confer- 
ence should  concentrate  on  new  ideas  that 
have  not  received  as  much  attention  as  they 
should. 

We  have  also  not  specifically  included 
water  and  air  pollution  control.  Perhaps  no 
problems  are  more  important  to  quality  of 
environment  and  our  general  health  and 
well-being,  but  there  are  established  re- 
search and  action  programs  in  this  field. 
They  need  to  be  improved  but  we  can  affirm 
our  strong  support  for  pollution  control  and 
move  on. 

In  choosing  panelists,  we  chose  the  indi- 
vidual, not  the  office.  We  sought  a  cross 
section  of  varying  points  of  view.  There 
are  people  from  business  and  labor  and  the 
farms.  There  are  Interested  citizens  and 
government  officials  and  conservationists. 
We  are  particularly  pleased  that  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Congress 
have  agreed  to  work  with  us  on  the  panels. 
We  are  also  grateful  that  several  outstanding 
foreign  authorities  have  come  to  work  with 
us. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  those  in  the 
audience  who  are  not  on  the  panels  are  well 
qualified  to  serve.  Indeed,  most  if  not  all 
of  you  were  nominated  to  be  on  them.  Ob- 
viously, we  had  to  make  some  arbitrary 
decisions,  but  we  want  to  have  the  benefit  of 
your  counsel.  Half  the  panel  periods  will 
be  devoted  to  your  questions. 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  we  have  the  unique 
opportunity  to  give  the  President  some  new 
and  Important  ideas.  We  can  meet  this 
challenge  only  by  being  Ixjld  and  Imaginative 
in  concept,  and  practical  and  sound  in 
application. 

I  am  sure  that  we  agree  that  the  following 
conclusions  are  basic  to  ev^ry  panel: 

Yes,  more  research  is  needed. 

Yes,  better  coordination  is  needed. 

Yes,  more  money  for  present  programs  is 
needed. 

And   oh.   yes.   we  need   more  conferences. 

All  are  indeed  essential,  but  let's  accept 
that  as  truth  and  concentrate  our  effort 
on  new  ideas  the  President  can  implement. 

This  is  our  charge  for  the  next  2  days — 
new,  practical  ideas  for  solving  specific  prob- 
lems. 

Now,  before  we  get  to  work  in  our  panels, 
I  would  like  to  take  3  minutes  to  emphasize 
three  points  about  the  urgency  and  impor- 
tance of  what  we  are  doing. 

The  first  point  Is  that  natural  beauty 
must  be  an  Integral  part  of  our  national 
life.  It  cannot  be  a  frill  or  afterthought  or 
a  luxury  subject  to  the  red  pencil  of  ac- 
countants, public  or  private. 

It  must  be  a  vital  part  of  the  way  we  build 
our  country,  and  over  the  next  40  years  we 
are  going  to  rebuild  this  country  almost  lit- 
erally. 

We  build  as  many  houses  as  we  have 
since  this  country  was  first  settled.  We 
will  build  enough  offices  and  factories  to 
create  at  least  1^  million  new  Jobs  each 
year.    We  will  complete  and  expand  our  net- 


work of  interstate  highways  and  rebuild  our 
system  of  secondary  roads. 

In  doing  all  this,  we  must  provide  as  much 
open  space  and  park  land  as  is  possible  for 
natural  beauty.  But  the  concrete  that  is 
poured  and  the  steel  that  Is  raised  for  other 
purposes  will  have  a  far  greater  effect  on  our 
environment  than  the  land  we  can  hope  to 
save  or  rebuild  for  natural  beauty  alone. 

How  we  build  our  factories;  how  we  cre- 
ate our  next  generation  of  suburbs;  how  we 
build  our  great  highway  system  will  deter- 
mine in  large  measure  how  well  we  do  the 
Job  of  building  a  beautiful  America. 

The  second  point  is  that  natural  beauty 
is  basic  to  the  spiritual  side  of  our  national 
life,  as  well  as  the  material.  It  can  deter- 
mine whether  we  build  only  masses  of  con- 
crete and  steel  or  whether  we  create  a  good 
land  for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Conservation,  outdoor  recreation,  physi- 
cal fitness,  and  environmental  health  are  all 
directly  involved.  Culture  and  education 
are  as  well. 

In  short,  natural  beauty  Is  one  of  the  very 
Important  expressions  of  national  character. 
How  we  treat  our  land,  how  we  build  upon 
It,  how  we  act  toward  our  air  and  water  will 
in  the  long  run  tell  what  kind  of  people 
we  really  are. 

"The  perception  of  beauty,"  Thoreau  said, 
"is  a  moral  test."  I  suggest  that  perception 
of  beauty  and  action  to  preserve  and  create 
it  are  a  fundamental  test  of  a  great  society. 

The  third  point  is  that  natural  beauty 
greatly  influences  the  quality  of  the  individ- 
ual lives  we  lead. 

When  Americans  turn  down  the  streets 
where  they  live,  there  can  be  cleanliness  and 
touchs  of  green  no  matter  how  pretentious 
or  how  humble  the  home;  or  there  can  be 
decay  and  neglect  and  depression. 

When  Americans  arrive  at  their  work, 
whether  it  be  the  White  House  or  a  mill, 
there  can  be  touches  of  beauty;  or  there  can 
be  grime  and  dirt  and  splrlt-deadening  indif- 
ference. 

When  Americans  drive  along  our  roads  and 
highways,  there  can  be  pleasing  \-istas  and 
attractive  roadside  scenes;  or  there  can  be 
endless  corridors  walled  In  by  neon.  Junk, 
and  ruined  landscape. 

When  Americans  seek  the  countryside, 
there  can  be  pleasing  landscapes,  healthy  air 
and  water,  and  places  of  beauty;  or  there  can 
be  a  wasteland  of  gra\'el  pits,  overgrown  fields, 
and  places  of  refuse  rather  than  refuge. 

These  are  the  choices.  And  there  is  no 
question  which  the  American  people  want. 

For  the  next  36  hoxirs  we  in  this  room  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  participate  in  direct- 
ing the  choice. 

We  cannot  solve  all  the  problems  of  creat- 
ing a  beautiful  America  in  these  hours,  but 
we  can  take  a  big  step — perhaps  many  steps — 
in  that  direction. 

Tomorrow  we  report  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  we  also  re- 
port to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  eager  to  follow  up  on  our  recommenda- 
tions. 

Therefore,  let  us  now  go  to  work. 


ILLINOIS  WATERWAY— DUPLICATE 
LOCKS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1962  author- 
ized modification  of  the  existing  project 
for  the  Illinois  Waterway,  111.  and 
Ind.,  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  supplemental  locks  at  each  of  the 
seven  existing  lock  sites  at  Lockport, 
Brandon  Road,  Dresden  Island,  Mar- 
seilles, Starved  Rock,  Peoria,  and  La 
Grange.    The  Increased  tonnage,  based 
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on  movements  at  the  locks  on  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway,  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Dviring  the  first  quarter  of  1965.  in- 
dustrial water-site  plant  locations  and 
expansions  reached  a  greater  growth 
rate  than  in  any  other  period  since  the 
third  quarter  of  1963.  Seven  of  these 
plants  are  located  along  the  Illinois 
Waterway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article — written 
by  Edward  Rohrbach  and  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  10,  1965 — 
concerning  announcement  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  $300  million  installation 
by  an  out-of -State  major  steel  company, 
near  Hennepin  in  Putnam  County.  HI. 
The  article  points  out  the  dire  need  for 
tke  construction  of  dupUcate  locks  on  the 
waterway. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  memorandum — 
prepared  by  John  L.  Killian  Associates — 
on  the  status  of  all  navigation  projects 
in  the  immediate  area  of  Chicago  as  of 
March  10.  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  memorandum  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune.  May  10. 

19651 
New  J.  &  L.  Mill  Sptths  Need  to  Twin  Locks, 

Sats    Killian — Urges    Congress    To    Act 

QvicKLT  ON  Funds 

(By  Edward  Rohrbach) 

The  announcement  that  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Corp.  will  build  a  $300  million  Installa- 
tion on  the  Illinois  River,  near  Hennepin, 
dramatizes  the  need  for  rapid  action  on  con- 
structing duplicate  locks  on  the  Illinois 
Waterway,  a  legislative  representative  lor 
key  Chicago  area  maritime  organizations  said 
yesterday. 

Jdhn  L.  Killian.  retained  by  both  the  Illi- 
nois River  Carriers'  Association,  a  group 
which  has  spearheaded  development  of  the 
Illinois  Waterway,  and  the  Greater  Chicago 
Port  Development  Association,  said  the  steel 
company's  decision  proves  that  Industry  real- 
izes the  potential  of  the  Illinois  Waterway. 

ASKS    QUICK     RESPONSE 

Killian  urged  Congress  to  act  quickly  In 
appropriating  funds  to  pay  for  the  project, 
estimated  to  cost  $155  million,  so  the  ship- 
ping bottleneck  now  being  eliminated  by 
widening  the  Cal-Sag  Channel  will  not  sim- 
ply "move  downstream"  Into  the  Illinois 
River. 

Thomas  M.  Hicks,  information  officer  for 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Chicago, 
pointed  out  that  Lockport  and  Brandon 
Road  locks,  the  two  nearest  to  Chicago  of 
the  waterway's  seven  locks,  each  operated 
only  about  2  million  tons  under  capacity  in 
1964  and  additional  trafHc  generated  by  the 
new  steel  mill  could  strain  their  capacity. 

The  original  Army  Engineers'  study  sent 
to  Congress  In  1958  projected  their  capacity 
at  24  million  tons  a  year,  a  figure  not  ex- 
pected to  be  reached  until  1968.  However, 
last  year  tonnage  through  each  of  the  two 
locks  was  more  than  22  million  tons. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND   THXRTT-SEVEN   MILES   AWAY 

Hennepin,  in  Putnam  County.  Is  137  miles 
away  via  the  Illinois  Waterway  System  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  is  about  midway  between 
Starved  Rock  and  Peoria  locks. 

Recordbreaking  tonnage  estimated  by  the 
Army  Engineers  at  more  than  30  million  net 
tons  passed  through  the  Illinois  Waterway 
in  1964  and  volume  this  year  has  continued 
at  a  high  level. 

Shipments  of  at  least  two  steelmaklng  In- 
gredients— Iron  ore  and  crushed  limestone — 


are  certain  to  Increase  with  the  operation  of 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  mill.  Neither  com- 
modity is  presently  shipped  on  the  waterway. 
In  1963  lake  carriers  brought  5.600.000 
tons  of  Iron  ore  Into  Lake  Calumet  Harbor 
and  Calumet  River  docks  for  use  by  steel 
plants  In  the  area.  Limestone  shipments 
that  year  to  the  Calumet  area  via  lake  ships 
totaled  1,800,000  tons. 


March  10.  1965,  Status  of  Navigational 
Projects  in  Immediate  Chicago  Area 
We  became  interested  in  waterway  projects 
starting  with  the  Cal-Sag  project  In  April 
1953.  The  following  is  a  review  of  our  ac- 
complishments concerning  the  following  Fed- 
eral projects  requiring  congressional  appro- 
priations from  the  time  of  their  inception 
through  March  10.  1965: 

CALUMET   HARBOR  AND   RIVER.   ILL.   AND  IND. 

Deep  draft  modification  of  outer  approach 
and  harbor  and  approach  channel  to  29  feet, 
outer  harbor  to  28  feet,  and  the  river  en- 
trance to  27  feet.     Now  under  construction. 

Total  estimated  cost:  $8,371,000. 

Appropriated  to  date:   $7,371,000. 

Estimated  to  complete:   $1  million. 

Target  completion  date:  1966. 

Beneflt-to-cost  ratio:  4.4  to  1. 

Appropriated   fiscal   year   1965:    $2,500,000. 

Current  budget  request  (fiscal  year  1966) 
not  yet  appropriated:   $1  million. 

Completion  of  this  project  will  allow  fu- 
tvu-e  navigation  to  utilize  the  full  capacities 
of  the  larger  vessels  using  this  harbor. 

CALUMET   HARBOR  AND   RIVER.   ILL.   AND   IND. 

Widen  and  deepen  Calumet  River  channel 
to  27  feet.     Now  under  construction. 

Total  estimated  cost:  $9,100,000. 

Appropriated  to  date:    $3,106,000. 

Estimated  to  complete:   $5,994,100. 

Target  completion  date:  After  1970. 

Beneflt-to-cost  ratio:  2.4  to  1. 

Appropriated  fiscal  year  1965:  $2,500,000. 

Current  budget  request  (fiscal  year  1966) 
not  yet  appropriated:  $3,500,000. 

Completion  of  this  project  of  widening  and 
deepening  the  Calumet  River  from  E.J.  & 
E.  railroad  bridge  into  Lake  Calumet  will  al- 
low future  navigation  to  utilize  the  full 
capacities  of  the  larger  vessels  using  Lake 
Calumet    harbor. 

CALUMirr-SAG    CHANNEL    PROJECT PARTS    I    AND 

rn 

To  increase  barge  capacity  by  widening 
channel  from  60  to  225  feet  and  reloca- 
tion of  18  railroad  and  17  highway  bridges 
to  accommodate  this  improvement.  Now 
under  construction  and  nearly  80  percent 
completed. 

Total  estimated  cost:   $86,600,000. 

Appropriated  to  date:  $60,652,000. 

Estimated  to  complete:  $25,948,000. 

Target  completion  date:  1968. 

Beneflt-to-cost  ratio:  2.6  to  1. 

Appropriated  fiscal  year  1965:  $4,600,000. 

Current  budget  request  (fiscal  year  1966)  : 
Not  yet  appropriated:  $6,500,000. 

Part  I  of  this  project  Includes  the  channel 
improvement  to  225  feet  wide  and  9  feet 
deep,  relocation  of  the  35  railroad  and  high- 
way bridges,  construction  of  the  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien  lock  and  dam,  removal  of  the  Blue 
Island  lock,  and  widening  at  Acme  Bend. 
Completed  as  of  September  1964:  All  channel 
work  except  2.7  miles;  60  percent  of  the  rail- 
road relocations;  35  percent  of  the  highway 
bridge  locations;  construction  of  the  O'Brien 
lock  and  dam.  and  the  work  at  Acme  Bend. 

OBSTRUCTIVE    BRIDGES,    CALUMET    RIVEB,    ILL. 

Remove  restrictive  character  of  three 
bridges  to  safely  accommodate  passage  of 
10,000-ton  cargo  ships  In  and  out  of  Lake 
Calumet  Harbor.     Now  under  construction. 

Total  estimated  cost:   $17,500,000. 

Appropriated  to  date:    $1,480,000. 

Estimated  to  complete:   $16,020,000. 

Target  completion  date:    1969. 


Appropriated  fiscal  year  1965:  $800,000. 

Current  budget  request  (fl.scal  year  1966) 
not  yet  appropriated:  $2,500,000. 

Calumet  River  is  the  7-mlle  link  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Calumet  Harbor. 
Removal  and  replacement  of  these  three  rail- 
roads (two  of  which  are  swing  bridges  from 
center  of  channel)  will  remove  one  of  the 
three  major  bottlenecks  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Atlantic  Ocean  inland  waterway 
via  the  Mississippi  River.  The  other  two  are 
the  Cal-Sag  Channel  project  (nearlng  com- 
pletion) and  the  present  single  locks  on  the 
Illinois  River. 

CHICAGO     HARBOR,     ILL. 

To  permit  full  utilization  of  work  already 
completed  by  the  city  of  Chicago  in  deepen- 
ing outer  harbor  channels  and  berthing  areas 
to  28  feet  lakeward  of  the  lock.  Planning 
Is  underway. 

ToUl  estimated  cost:   $627,000. 

Appropriated  to  date:   $27,000. 

Estimated  to  complete:  $600,000. 

Target  completion  date:  None. 

Benefit-to-cost  ratio:   10.7  to  1. 

Appropriated  fiscal  year  1965:   None. 

Current  budget  request  (fiscal  year  1966): 
Not  yet  appropriated  $600,000. 

Project  includes  a  lake  approach  channel 
800  feet  wide  and  29  feet  deep  Into  the  lake 
and  a  channel  and  maneuver  area  inside  the 
harbor  entrance  with  a  maximum  width  of 
1,300  feet  and  a  depth  of  28  feet.  This  im- 
provement win  permit  full  utilization  of 
deep-draft  vessels  now  plying  the  Great 
Lakes. 

DUPLICATE     LOCKS,      ILLINOIS      WATERWAY,     ILL. 

To  Increase  barge  capacity,  reduce  lockage 
delays  of  breaking  up  tows  by  constructing 
an  additional  1,200-  by  110-foot  lock  at  each 
existing  (7)  600-  by  110-foot  lock  on  the 
waterway.  Project  authorized  In  1962,  in- 
cluding a  $40  million  expenditure  to  Initiate 
work — but  not  appropriated. 

Total  estimated  cost:  $155  million. 

Appropriate  to  date:  None. 

Target  completion  date:  None. 

Benefit-to-cost  ratio:  4.3  to  1. 

Current  budget  request  (fiscal  year  1966): 
None. 

Completion  of  this  project  would  remove 
one  of  the  three  major  bottlenecks  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Atlantic  Ocean  Inland 
waterway  via  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
other  two  are  the  Cal-Sag  Channel  and  the 
obstructive  bridges  In  the  Calumet  River. 

As  a  member  of  the  Kennedy,  Johnson  Na- 
tional Resources  Advisory  Committee.  Mr. 
Killian  filed  three  briefs  on  January  17. 
1961,  as  follows: 

1.  Calling  for  authorization  to  dredge  the 
Calumet  River  and  Lake  Calumet  from  21 
feet  to  27  feet. 

2.  Calling  for  an  Initial  appropriation  of 
$1  million  for  the  highway  bridges  over  the 
Cal-Sag  Channel.  In  accordance  with  a  bill 
filed  and  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress 
giving  the  Cal-Sag  highway  bridges  the  same 
consideration  costwlse  as  the  railroad 
bridges  under  authority  granted  by  the 
Truman-Hobbs  Act — $3,700,000  was  appro- 
priated. 

3.  Calling  for  authorization  of  the  dupli- 
cate locks  projects  on  the  Illinois  River. 
The  duplication  of  these  seven  locks  with 
locks  twice  the  length  (1.200  feet  over  600 
feet)  was  authorized  In  1962,  Including  an 
expenditure  of  $40  million  to  Initiate  work 
No  funds  have  yet  been  appropriated. 


FATHER  JOSEPH  DAMIEN  DE  VEUS- 
TER;  HAWAII'S  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  NATIONAL  STATUARY 
HALL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  report  that  the  State  of 
Hawaii  has  chosen  Father  Joseph  V&- 
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mien  de  Veuster  as  one  of  the  State's  two 
representatives  in  the  National  Statuary 

Hall. 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  commented 
on  the  selection  in  an  editorial  May  17. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  May  17, 

1965] 

Honoring  Father  Damien 

Selection  of  Father  Joseph  Damien  de 
Veuster  as  one  of  Hawaii's  two  representa- 
tives in  the  National  Statuary  Hall  in  Wash- 
ington is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  world-renowned  Belgian  priest. 

What  Father  Damien  did  on  Molokai  from 
1873  to  1889  could  have  happened,  perhaps, 
almost  anywhere.  It  was  a  simple,  dedicated 
conunltment  to  relieve  what  stirely  was  the 
worst  of  human  suffering. 

But  Hawaii  rightly  takes  pride  because 
Father  Damien  did  his  great  works  at  the 
leper  colony  on  Molokai.  And  In  his  own  ex- 
ample of  effective  compassion,  he  helped 
transform  a  "hell  on  earth"  to  a  place  of  or- 
der and  what  comfort  those  afBlcted  could 
get. 

Those  were  times — as  for  centuries  be- 
fore— when  leprosy  was  a  fearsome  disease. 
It  ravaged,  and  few  survived.  Leprosy  struck 
widely  in  the  islands  In  those  days,  and  those 
who  became  its  victims  were  forced — at  gun- 
point at  times — to  the  isolated  settlement 
at  then  Kalawao. 

Much  has  changed  since,  even  the  name. 
What  was  leprosy  is  now  called  Hansen's  dis- 
ease, and  the  few  cases  that  occur  are  effec- 
tively controlled  and  arrested  by  drugs  and 
other  treatment. 

When  Father  Damien  voluntarily  went  to 
the  colony,  there  was  no  law.  and  few  of  even 
the  basic  necessities  for  those  sent  there. 
Generally,  society  cast  out  the  leper,  and  for- 
got about  him.  Death  and  despair  were 
prevalent;  compassion  and  comfort  rare. 

Father  Damien  went  to  work.  He  gave 
what  comfort  he  could,  and  began  to  Inspire 
others  to  help  with  supplies.  And  he  gave 
of  himself.  He  eventually  contracted  lep- 
rosy, and  stiffered  for  years  along  with  his 
"congregation"  until  he  died  from  the  dis- 
ease in  1889. 

Father  Damien  spent  25  years  In  the  Is- 
lands—9  on  the  big  Island.  16  at  Kalawao. 
He  knew  the  Hawaiian  language,  and  he 
cared  for  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Sacred  Hearts 
Fathers,  who  began  their  work  here  in  1827. 
Eighty-four  Sacred  Hearts  priests  and  broth- 
ers continue  to  serve  the  Honolulu  diocese 
today. 

In  recognition  of  Father  Damlen's  work, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  begun  the 
Cause  of  Ratification — a  procedure  which 
could  lead  to  sainthood  In  the  church.  And 
there  were  many  other  honors,  Including 
the  Order  of  Kalakaua  from  Queen  Lllluoka- 
lani. 

Hawaii  Is  proud  to  add  this  new  honor  to 
this  humble  man  who  did  such  great  things. 


MURRAY-GREEN  AWARD  FOR  SERV- 
ICE TO  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  night.  May  20,  together  with 
many  other  distinguished  guests.  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  ceremonies  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  honoring  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
the  Murray-Green  Award  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  labor  movement. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
the  recipent  of  this  award  came  not  from 


the  ranks  of  labor,  not  from  the  ranks 
of  the  civil  service  or  government,  but 
from  the  ranks  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

I  think  that  this  is  especially  note- 
worthy. It  is  a  testimonial  to  a  man 
whose  vision  has  been  remarkable  not 
only  in  terms  of  devising  advanced  pro- 
duction techniques,  which  aided  this 
country  greatly  in  World  War  n,  but  also 
in  terms  of  understanding  the  role  and 
contributions  of  organized  labor  and  the 
American  public  in  general. 

This  remarkable  acuity  of  vision  is  the 
reason  why,  I  suspect,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  has  been  just  about  the  single 
most  productive  man  in  industry  in  our 
times.  This  is  the  reason  why,  I  know, 
I  personally  admire  and  respect  the  man. 

Leadership  must  be  accompanied  by 
responsibility,  dynamism  should  be  tem- 
pered with  compassion.  In  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  this  has  always  been  so,  as  wit- 
ness his  industrial  contributions  while 
maintaining  excellent  relations  with  his 
workers,  as  witness  his  tremendous  drive 
in  every  conceivable  field  of  industry 
while  constantly  exploring  means  and 
avenues  of  helping  those  who  worked  in 
them.  His  efforts  in  medicine  alone  will 
assure  him  a  substantial  role  in  the 
chronicles  of  history  yet  to  be  written. 

Seldom  have  I  been  moved  as  much 
as  by  the  statements  made  last  Thursday 
night.  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
shared  by  a  larger  audience  because  these 
testimonies  also  reflect  the  American 
hope  where  the  really  outstanding  men 
of  the  future  will  be  those  who  will  bridge 
the  gap  between  labor  and  industry,  be- 
tween those  who  work  and  those  who 
manage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  statements  made  a  part  of  the 
Record: 

Statement  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson;  remarks  by  Joseph  A.  Beime, 
chairman,  AFL-CIO  services  committee; 
also  a  statement  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  son 
of  the  recipient,  who  read  a  personal 
greeting  from  the  recipient,  Henry  J. 
Kaiser,  who,  for  reasons  of  health,  was 
absent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Notes  of  Remarks  of  President  Ltndon  B. 

Johnson  at  Murrat-Green  Award  Dinner 

Honoring  Henrt  J.  Kaiser 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  George  Meany,  Mr. 
Kaiser,  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO — I  regret  very  much  that  I  am 
not  able  to  be  there  with  you  tonight  In 
person  because  this  occasion  Is  historical  by 
every  measure.  It  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  AFL-CIO  has  selected  an  out- 
standing Industrialist  to  receive  their  highest 
honor — the  Murray-Green  Award.  I  think 
this  Is  significant,  but  the  significance  Is  not 
Just  one-sided.  If  the  presentation  of  this 
award  by  organized  labor  represents  a  de- 
parture from  the  past,  certainly  our  friend 
Henry  Kaiser  himself  epitomizes  the  depar- 
ture from  the  past,  from  enlightened  and 
progressive  leaders  of  American  free  enter- 
prise. 

We  are  very  fortunate  In  this  country  to  be 
free  of  dogma  and  doctrine  that  would  lead 
us  Into  mortal  conflict  and  combat  between 
the  forces  of  labor  and  capital.  The  absence 
of  such  contention  has  permitted  us  to. 
therefore,  devote  our  full  strength  and  all  of 
our  talents  and  our  energy  to  the  perfection 


and  the  organization  of  the  system  which  1b 
richly  and  generously  rewarding  to  all  the 
segments  of  our  society.  Our  escape  from 
such  division,  which  has  plagued  so  many 
other  Industrial  nations,  I  think,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  maturity  and  to  the  responsibility  of 
individuals  In  all  sectors — labor  and  business 
and  public.  On  the  business  side,  Henry 
Kaiser  was.  long  before  his  time,  a  pioneer 
of  the  new  breed  of  responsible  businessmen. 
I  remember  during  the  war,  when  I  was  in 
uniform  on  the  west  coast,  I  was  constantly 
startled  at  the  adventure  and  the  compas- 
sion and  the  social  consciousness,  and  Henry 
Kaiser's  willingness  to  extend  a  hand  to  the 
workingman.  Now  the  two  great  Americans 
In  whose  memory  this  award  Is  presented — 
the  great  Phil  Murray  and  Bill  Green — were 
themselves  men  of  adventure — pioneers  of  a 
new  spirit  and  perspective  among  the  leaders 
of  the  trade  union  movement.  In  years  that 
most  of  us  still  remember,  these  three  men 
received  more  than  their  fair  share  of  abuse, 
denunciation  and  criticism,  because  they 
were  willing  to  depart  from  the  paths  that 
lead  elsewhere  to  deadlock  and  stalemate,  or 
worse.  Today  the  spirit  of  sensible  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  prevails  widely  at  the 
top  of  both  labor  and  business — and  I  hope  It 
prevails  always  at  the  top  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

George  Meany  has  given  me  some  of  the 
best  cotinsel  and  some  of  the  most  patriotic 
service  that  any  single  American  has  given — 
and  I  must  say  that  his  efforts  have  been  an 
example  that  businessmen  have  followed, 
and  I  think  that  Government  has  followed, 
so  there  never  has  been  a  time,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, when  a  responsible  labor  leader  and  a 
responsible  business  leader  and  responsible 
Government  leaders  could  sit  in  the  room 
with  more  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  than  we  have  today,  and  I  think 
It  is  good  for  all  of  us,  and  I  think  Henry 
Kaiser  and  George  Meany  and  PhU  Murray 
and  Bill  Green  have  all  helped  to  bring  this 
about. 

We  have  challenges  to  face  in  this  country, 
the  challenges  and  problems  which  wlU  de- 
termine whether  our  democratic  free  enter- 
prise system  can  succeed  and  whether  we  can 
endure  competitively  with  the  Communists 
In  this  world  and  whether  our  values  will 
survive — and  unless  we  have  some  under- 
standing and  some  xmlty  underlies  our  bar- 
gaining with  each  other,  we  shall  not  suc- 
ceed, and  the  things  we  most  cherish  will 
surely  perish  while  we  eat  at  each  other.  1 
live  and  I  work  with  an  abiding  optimism  In 
the  future,  because  I  carry  with  me — every 
morning  when  I  get  up) — an  abiding  faith  In 
the  sensibility  and  the  generosity  and  the 
understanding  of  the  American  people,  re- 
gardless of  the  sector  with  which  they  vn 
Identified.  For  Instance,  I  think  I  could  call 
George  Meany  on  the  telephone — and  George 
Champion — a  business  leader — on  the  tele- 
phone— and  tell  both  of  them  that  this  Is 
what  Is  good  for  America — and  I  think  I  will 
get  a  favorable  response — because  I  have 
found  that  the  leaders  of  labor  In  this  coun- 
try are  men  of  responsibility — that  the  lead- 
ers of  business  want  to  help  their  country — 
and  that  If  you  go  direct  to  them  and  tell 
them  your  problem,  you  will  get  the  assist- 
ance and  leadership  that  Henry  Kaiser  has 
given  us  through  the  years — and  that  George 
Meany  Is  giving  us  now  in  the  labor  move- 
ment— so  I  am  proud  to  congratulate  the 
AFL  and  the  CIO  on  the  presentation  of  this 
award  to  my  beloved  friend,  Mr.  Kaiser,  whom 
I  called  the  other  day  on  his  birthday.  I  am 
proud  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kaiser  upon  this 
fitting  and  this  appropriate  recognition  of 
his  pioneering  example  and  his  leadership. 

One  more  thing.  I  am  proud  Mr.  Kaiser 
has  produced  a  son,  Edgar  Kaiser,  who  Is 
helping  us  in  Goveriunent  by  serving  on 
various  critical  studies  that  we  Eire  making 
and  by  counseling  with  his  President.  Fi- 
nally, I  know  that  all  Americans  will  approve 
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and  will  endorse  the  spirit  of  constructive 
understanding  and  responsibility  tliat  has 
brought  this  evening  into  being. 

Remarks  by  Joseph  A.  Behine,   Chairman, 
AFL-CIO  CoMMUNrrv  Services  Committee 

IN   THE  REGKNCY   BaIXROOM   OF  THE  SHORE- 

HAM  Hotel,  Washington,  DC,  Presenting 

THE  1965  Murray-Green  Award  to  Henry 

J.  Kaiser 

We  have  now  reached  the  high  point  of 
this  productive  conference — the  presentation 
of  the  Murray-Green  Award. 

The  theme  of  the  conference,  as  you  know, 
as   been   "the  worker   is  a  consvuner. 

That  Is  a  true  statement.  But  there  is  an 
even  more  basic  truth  that  has  been  the  life- 
long theme  of  our  guest  of  honor.  It  Is  this: 
"The  worker  1b  a  human  being." 

And  that  is  why  we  are  honoring  him  to- 
night. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  more  than  any  American 
of  this  era.  has  become  a  legend  within  his 
own  lifetime. 

Most  of  us  heard  of  him  first  because  of 
his  fabulous  achievements  as  a  shipbuilder, 
when  shippi^  was  so  desperately  needed  by 
an  embattled  Nation. 

Then  his  productive  genius  was  drafted  by 
the  Government  to  cope  with  lagging  aircraft 
output  in  the  Brewster  plants,  and  at  Willow 
Run.  He  built  a  great  new  steel  mill  In 
California.  Throughout  the  war  he  per- 
sonified the  industrial  power,  the  know-how, 
under  which  the  Axis  crumbled. 

After  the  war  came  Kaiser  Aluminum,  and 
other  ventures.  There  was  even  a  try  at 
making  automobiles — which  I  mention  only 
to  illustrate  that  not  even  a  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
can  win  them  all. 

In  war  and  peace,  these  vast,  Imaginative 
undertakings  have  been  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance to  America.  And  yet,  it  seems  to 
me,  they  are  less  important  to  the  cause  of 
a  great  and  free  society  than  the  theme  I 
offered  earlier:  "The  worker  is  a  human 
being." 

Long  before  the  first  Kaiser  ship  slid  down 
the  ways  and  splashed  the  name  of  Kaiser 
across  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers,  that 
theme  was  dominant. 

It  had  evolved,  in  a  tangible  way.  in  the 
early  thirties,  when  Henry  Kaiser  was  build- 
ing dams — the  big  ones,  as  always.  Hoover 
and  Bonneville — rather  than  making  ships 
and  steel  and  airplanes. 

Henry  Kaiser  decided  then  that  the  worker 
could  truly  be  a  human  being,  an  Independ- 
ent, self-respecting  citizen,  only  through 
union  organization — strong  union  organiza- 
tion. 

He  brought  this  conviction  with  him  when 
he  became  a  national  figure,  and  In  time,  a 
national  symbol. 

He  brought  it,  for  example,  to  Brewster, 
where  a  disturbed  and  Insectire  union  had 
been  blamed  for  the  company's  difllculties. 
He  refused  to  pin  the  whole  blame  on  the 
union;  he  was  at  least  as  much  concerned 
about  the  weakness  of  management,  which 
had  led  to  disturbance  and  Insecurity  In  the 
union. 

I  wish  that  all  those  who  talk  about  union 
power,  who  back  the  so-called  rlght-to-work 
laws  and  other  limitations  on  trade  union- 
isms, would  study  the  experience  and  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  Kaiser.  His  older  son 
Edgar  once  put  it  this  way:  "We  prefer  to 
deal  with  unions  that  are  strong — strong 
enough  to  speak  the  real  will  of  the  em- 
ployees and  to  promote  vigorously  their  wel- 
fare, and  strong  enough  to  hold  to  upright 
dealing." 

So  It  came  about  that  in  1944.  Henry 
Kaiser  signed  for  his  Pontana.  Calif.,  steel 
mill  the  first  union  shop  contract  ever 
achieved  in  that  industry — 8  years  ahead  of 
his  competitors. 

But  there  is  more. 

The  Kaiser  aluminum  plant  at  Ravens- 
wood,  W.  Va.,  was  established  In  what  had 


been  a  town  with  a  population  of  only  1.175. 
Obviously  it  lacked  the  fundamental  public 
facilities  needed  to  meet  a  huge  influx  of  new 
families. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  built  a  $750,000  ele- 
mentary school,  still  leased  to  the  county 
board  of  education  for  $1  a  year. 

The  company  gave  $50,000,  the  workers 
gave  $165,000  more  and  a  loan  of  more  than 
$400,000  was  obtained  from  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  to  make  possi- 
ble a  new  hospital. 

When  voters — with  the  obstinacy  that  only 
voters  can  display — three  times  rejected  a  tax 
levy  to  pay  for  a  secondary  school.  Kaiser 
offered  to  chip  in  $2  for  every  $1  raised  by  a 
community  foundation  organized  by  school 
backers,  up  to  the  $60,000  the  company  would 
have  paid  in  added  taxes  if  the  referendum 
had  passed.  With  the  help  of  $34,000  from 
Kaiser  workers,  the  necessary  $120,000  was 
raised. 

There  is  still  more. 

The  examples  I  have  cited — and  let  me  em- 
phasize that  they  are  merely  examples,  taken 
from  a  long  list — demonstrate  that  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  believes  in  good-faith  collective  bar- 
gaining, that  he  believes  In  strong  unions  and 
that  he  wants  his  companies  to  be  good 
citizens  of  the  community,  even  beyond  the 
normal  call  of  duty. 

Yet  In  terms  of  the  future.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  most  memorable,  the  most  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  and 
the  organization  that  reflects  his  philosophy, 
is  the  progress-sharing  plan — and  mind  you, 
it  is  not  a  profit-sharing  plan — begun  In  1959 
at  the  Fontana  steel  plant. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  go  Into  the 
details  of  this  plan.  Let  me  only  emphasize 
what  most  of  you  know — that  It  was  the  first 
all-inclusive  effort  to  meet  the  Issues  raised 
by  productivity  Increases,  the  Job  attrition 
caused  by  these  increases  and  the  mounting 
complications  of  collective  bargaining  In  a 
complex  industry. 

It  is  characteristic.  I  think,  that  no  one  at 
Kaiser  claims  that  the  Fontana  program  Is  a 
cure-all.  applicable  ever3rwhere.  Quite  the 
contrary.  But  w^hat  could  be  and  ought  to 
be  applicable  everywhere  is  not  the  letter  but 
the  spirit  of  Fontana — the  spirit  of  accom- 
modating differences  within  a  framework  of 
common  Interests. 

Or  in  basic  trade-union  language — ^the 
workers  want  good  wages  and  Job  security: 
the  employer  wants  to  make  money:  how 
can  we  work  out  a  plan  to  satisfy  both?  This 
is  the  question  that  can  best  be  answered  by 
the  spirit  of  Fontana. 

I  have  taken  enough  of  your  time,  but  I 
have  still  to  mention  one  other  manifesta- 
tion of  that  basic  theme — the  remarkable 
program,  developed  over  more  than  30  years, 
which  now  provides  high  quality,  compre- 
hensive medical  care  for  more  than  a  million 
.Americans  on  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaii. 
The  Kaiser  Foundation  medical  care  program 
is  the  Nation's  largest  prepaid,  direct  service 
medical  and  hospital  plan — but  size  alone  is 
not  to  be  our  standard  In  Judging  this  great 
pioneering  effort  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
communities.  The  program  has  served  as  a 
model  to  many  others,  and  its  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare  In  leading  the  way 
to  better  health  for  all  is  really  beyond  meas- 
ure. Important,  too.  in  preparing  for  the 
needs  of  future  generations.  Is  the  substan- 
tial amount  of  research  and  medical  educa- 
tion supported  by  this  self-sustaining  pro- 
gram of  service. 

It  is  no  surprise,  in  view  of  this  magnificent 
record,  to  find  that  Henry  J.  Kaiser  looks 
upon  this  as  his  proudest  achievement. 

Now  let  me  conclude  with  two  very  brief 
observations. 

One  Is  that  the  Kaiser  management  Is  not 
simply  a  soft  touch  for  unions.  These  com- 
panies are  In  business  to  make  money.  They 
have  been  Involved  in  strikes,  and  In  very 
hard  bargaining. 


But  the  basic  goal  of  Kaiser  management 
when  disputes  have  arisen,  has  not  been  "vic- 
tory" in  the  narrow  sense,  but  an  accept- 
able agreement  between  the  parties,  one 
that  would  safeguard  the  Interests  of  man- 
agement, and  yet  adhere  to  the  Kaiser  theme: 
"The  worker  is  a  human  being." 

Now,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  I  present 
this  year's  Murray-Green  Award  to  a  great 
Industrialist,  a  great  patriot  and  a  great 
citizen,  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 


Introduction  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  Accept- 
ance Remarks,  Read  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser, 
Murray-Green  Award  Dinner,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  assignment  tonight  to  accept  this 
award  on  behalf  of  ray  father  is  most  diffi- 
cult because  I  know  that  he  wanted  to  be 
here  with  you  personally  this  evening.  He 
had  not  accepted  a  speaking  engagement  for 
over  a  year. 

He  is  a  builder  at  heart — a  builder  of 
people  and  things.  These  are  his  greatest 
loves — and  almost  total  dedication.  He  does 
not  have  one  son,  he  has  many  sons;  those 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  grow  with 
him  have,  through  the  years,  been  brought 
close  to  him. 

When  he  was  first  advised  of  this  award, 
he  telephoned  from  the  islands.  It  was 
clear  he  was  genuinely  appreciative  and 
thrilled,  and  he  wanted  to  come  here  to- 
night to  be  with  his  friends,  as  he  put  it, 
who  had  helped  him  to  grow,  along  the  way. 

He  has  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  all  peo- 
ple. He  believes  in  the  basic  principles  of  a 
labor  movement.  He  believes  that  the  prob- 
lems and  the  opportunities  of  both  labor  and 
management  are  common  and  that  there  is 
no  problem  that  cannot  be  resolved  if  people 
of  good  faith  sit  down  together  and  discuss 
them,  openly  and  frankly. 

He  left  Honolulu  about  a  week  ago.  spent 
several  days  in  Oakland,  and  then  on  to  New 
York.  He  had  given  very  careful  thought  to 
his  remarks  this  evening.  He  read  them  to 
me.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  several  times.  He 
went  into  the  hospital  in  New  York  for  some 
tests  and  the  tests  Indicated  quite  clearly 
that  he  should  have  complete  rest  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  He  was  terribly  disappointed 
when  the  doctors  finally  told  him  he  would 
be  unable  to  be  with  you  this  evening. 

I  said  this  was  difficult  for  me  tonight  not 
only  because  I  know  how  much  he  wanted  to 
be  with  you.  but  because  when  I  w.is  stand- 
ing with  him  at  the  time  his  doctors  made 
the  decision  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Will 
you  do  It  for  me?  And,  Edgar,  will  you  give 
it  Just  as  I  wrote  It."  And  I  assure  you  I 
shall.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  better  be- 
cause I  hear  they  are  taping  It  tonight,  and. 
knowing  him,  he  will  not  only  ask  me  if  I 
did  give  it  Just  as  he  wrote  it.  but  then  he'll 
want  to  hear  the  tape — and  there  are  many 
off  you  here  tonight  who  know  that  is  just 
what  hell  do  because  you've  been  asked  the 
questions. 

The  example  he  has  set.  not  only  for  me, 
as  his  son.  but  as  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation, of  his  many  sons,  is  well  known  to 
you  all.  It  has  been  our  Job,  to  do  the 
work  inspired  with  his  vision  and  leader- 
ship. 

At  Christmas  of  1934.  when  we  were  build- 
ing a  large  dam  on  the  Columbia  River,  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  we  sent  him  a  poem 
engraved  on  a  silver  plate,  with  some  40-odd 
signatures  inscribed  thereon — 40  of  his  sons 
who  were  at  Bonneville.    It  goes  like  this: 

"He  dreamed  cloud  empires  flaming  in  the 
West 
And  saw  his  dream  come  true. 
To  a  dreamer  who  made  his  dreams  come 

true. 
Prom  those  to  whom  he  revealed  his  vision, 
And  inspired  to  Its  achievement." 

Under  his  leadership  we  all  learned  that 
Industrial  peace  Is  not.  and  never  can  be,  the 
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achievement  of  one  man.  It  Is  a  composite 
of  the  best  in  the  many  who  desire  it.  It  Is 
not  a  compromise  between  containing 
iQXcte — it  Is  an  expression  of  good  will,  born 
in  a  sense  of  falrplay.  There  Is  neither  a 
secret  nor  mystery  about  labor  relations. 
There  should  be  no  need  for  cumt)ersome 
legislation.  The  approach  Is  the  give-and- 
take  between  men  of  good  will,  wholehearted 
in  their  deeire  to  agree  and  to  work  together. 
This  was  his  teaching  In  our  relations  with 

you. 

My  associates  and  their  wives,  who  join 
with  me  tonight  in  accepting  this  honor  for 
our  founder,  thank  you  all  for  your  gracious 
hospitality  and  the  honor  you  bestow  on 
dad.  The  many  friends  Joining  hands  here 
tonight  In  Government,  labor,  and  business, 
nationally  and  Internationally,  are  testi- 
mony of  your  tribute. 

And  so,  he  is  with  us  tonight  in  mind.  In 
heart,  and  in  spirit,  even  though  he  couldn't 
be  with  us  in  person,  and  this  is  his  message. 


Henry    J.    Kaiser    Address,    Murray-Green 

AWARD    Dinner,    AFL-CIO,    Washington, 

DC. 

Your  tribute  tonight  makes  my  heart 
glad  as  no  other  honor  that  you  could 
bestow  upon  me  because  in  this  Murray- 
Green  Award  you  emphasize  the  things  that 
mean  the  most  in  my  83  years  of  life. 

The  award  is  related  to  p>eople's  health, 
and  to  human  relations.  These  are  the  most 
Important  things,  and  for  this  I  am  most 
grateful. 

My  mother  died  in  my  arms  when  I  was  a 
boy  of  16.  We  were  poor.  We  could  not 
afford  a  doctor  and  the  hospital  care  which 
could  have  saved  her  life.  I  resolved  then 
and  there  that  if  I  ever  could.  I  would  try 
to  do  something  about  people  dying  for 
lack  of  medical  care. 

Later  my  father  went  blind.  His  sight 
could  have  been  saved  even  at  that  time 
with  medical  and  haspltal  care. 

Still  later  a  member  of  my  family  had 
to  have  a  major  operation  that  we  could  not 
afford.  The  doctor  operated  on  the  kitchen 
table  and  I  gave  the  anesthetic  under  his 
direction.  This  only  increased  my  desire  to 
do  something — about  making  it  possible 
for  people  to  afford  to  be  sick. 

My  family  was  all  too  typical  of  countless 
families  faced  with  struggles  and  the 
hardships  inflicted  by  illness.  So  I  am 
thankful  the  opportunity  came  to  estab- 
lish the  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospitals  and 
the  health  plan  which  now  provides  medical 
care  of  nearly  IVi  million  members. 

When  I  heard  the  Murray-Green  Award 
carried  with  it  $5,000  I  immediately  began 
thinking  of  the  ways  this  could  be  used — 
as  a  stimulator — to  help  provide  better 
medical  care  at  lower  cost.  Accordingly,  the 
$5,000  is  being  contributed — toward  advanc- 
ing certain  cherished  dreams  in  the  Kaiser 
Foundation's  programs  of  medical  care,  the 
education  of  physicians  and  nurses,  and 
health  research. 

Medical  education  must  be  substantially 
expanded  to  meet  requirements  for  more 
physicians  in  this  country  and  in  the  emerg- 
ing lands.  Thus — I  was  heartened — when 
Senator  Inouye  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Pacific  Medical  Center  in  Hawaii  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  skills  of  mod- 
em medicine,  so  desperately  needed — among 
countless  millions  of  Pacific  and  Asian 
peoples. 

We'll  never  run  out  of  finding  human 
needs  waiting  to  be  filled.  In  fact,  the  ful- 
filling of  people's  wants — is  at  the  heart  of 
»11  worthwhile  enterprises. 

Labor  has  championed — and  our  organiza- 
tion has  supported — the  legislation  known 
as  medicare.  The  demands,  with  or  without 
niedicare,  for  comprehensive  service-type 
health  coverage  plans — are  nowhere  near 
satisfied. 


Unions  and  groups  representing  the  entire 
cross-section  of  the  citizenship  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States  ask  for  the  establish- 
ment of  medical  centers  like  ours — the 
Kaiser  program  where,  under  one  roof,  pa- 
tients may  visit  their  doctors  or  undergo 
hospitalization,  where  groups  of  doctors  pro- 
vide professional  services,  emphaslng  pre- 
ventive medicine,  where  prepayment  plans 
pay  the  bills — without  relating — needed 
medical  care — to  a  patient's  p>ocketbook. 

The  enormous  demands  keep  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  building  hospitals  and  clinics 
as  fast  as  we  can  generate  the  necessary 
funds  and  as  fast  as  dedicated  doctors  or- 
ganize the  professional  services. 

I  have  always  advocated  that  Independent 
groups  of  doctors  In  every  area  of  the  Nation 
be  encoioraged  and  assisted  In  establish- 
ing self-supporting  medical  centers — provid- 
ing voluntary  health  plans — and  I  shall  keep 
right  on  advocating  such  a  program. 

Your  award  tonight  pays  tribute  to  our 
accomplishments  In  labor-management  re- 
lations— which  I  call  "human  relations." 

I  have  often  been  asked,  "What  \s  it,  Mr. 
Kaiser,  In  your  organization  that  enables  you 
to  make  'Impossible'  projects  become  pos- 
sible?" I  appreciate  the  compliment,  and 
answer  that  our  real  Job  Is  not  the  building 
of  dams,  ships,  factories,  and  hospitals;  our 
job  is  to  build  and  develop  people,  to  bring 
out  their  courage,  their  talents,  their  zeal, 
and  their  will  to  work. 

Years  ago  we  adopted  the  slogan:  "To- 
gether we  build."  But — just  think  about  Its 
wider   meaning — together    Americans    build. 

Every  year  the  American  people  grow  more 
united  in  our  goals.  The  enemy  is  dead 
wrong — who  would  see  us  as  pitted — class 
against  class — we  are  not  arrayed — as  capital- 
ists and  labor — fighting  to  slice  up  a  pie  that 
is  too  small.  All  may  share  in  the  abundance 
of  this  land.  Ours  Is  a  balanced  society — 
a  strong  united  people.  Americans  do  build 
together. 

Look  to  the  year  2000,  In  Just  a  mere  35 
years,  we  must  build  the  equivalent  of  an- 
other United  States  of  America,  a  country 
with  almost  twice  as  many  people,  almost 
double  the  present  working  force,  with  mani- 
fold more  needs,  requiring  greater  produc- 
tivity, and,  thus,  more  purchasing  power. 

By  that  year  2000,  the  number  of  gainfully 
employed  Is  forecast  to  soar  from  today's  77 
million  to  135  million. 

We  must,  in  order  to  keep  pace,  create 
almost  one  and  a  half  million  more  jobs 
every  year.  This  prospect  should  be  met,  not 
with  fear  and  dread,  but  as  an  opportunity, 
with  fabulous  potentials.  It  is  clear  that 
educated  manpower  coupled  with  human 
understanding  and  determination  will  take 
this  country  to  undreamed-of  new  horizons. 
We've  only  begun. 

By  the  year  2000  America's  gross  national 
product  is  forecast  to  attain  $2,000  billion  a 
year — in  other  words  three  times  where  we 
are  today,  and  I  intend  to  be  here,  partici- 
pating. 

My  spirit  fairly  sings  to  some  lines  of  a 
poem — 

"To  be  alive  In  such  an  age — 
With  every  year  a  lightning  page." 

Working  together,  unions  and  manage- 
ment will  discover  always  better  ways  to 
conduct  human  relations.  Together  all 
Americans  must  share  the  results  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

Together  we  all  gain,  when  we  produce 
more  efficiently,  at  a  lower  cost,  and  the 
result  Is  more  things  for  more  people. 

I  do  not  xinderestlmate  the  magnitude  of 
tomorrow's  jobs  to  be  done,  the  vast  and  con- 
stant changes  to  be  wrought,  the  fearless 
imagination  and  Investments  to  be  freed. 
The  challenge  calls  for  the  courage  to  dream; 
to  believe,  to  dare,  to  envision,  to  battle,  to 
work,  and  so  to  achieve,  the  full  greatness  of 
our  future. 


Education  has  an  infinitely  greater  serv- 
ice to  perform.  The  Nation  has  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  manpower  develop- 
ment and  retraining;  for  this  age  of  science, 
new  technology,  and  revolutionary  discovery. 

The  reaUzatlon  of  the  recommendations 
advocated  by  your  AFL-CIO  Community 
Services  Committee  for  a  sweeping  stepup 
"In  the  kind  of  public  education  which  trains 
people  for  living  as  well  as  for  work"  Is  es- 
sential for  preparing  Individuals  of  all  ages 
for  satlsfjrlng  uses  of  their  free  time;  for  ex- 
panding the  finest  In  recreation;  the  arts, 
culture,  in  fact,  all  the  most  meaningful 
blessings  of  modern  life.  Congratulations 
on  this  program. 

Both  In  material  civilization  and  the  re- 
wards of  heart  and  mind  our  children  and 
grandchildren  can  say  with  us — 

"To  be  alive  in  such  an  age. 
When  miracles  are  everywhere. 
And  every  Inch  of  common  air. 
Throbs  a  tremendous  prophecy. 
Of  greater  marvels  yet  to  be." 

Every  day  we  have  new  marvels  In  the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  sciences,  and  marvels 
which  will  mean  astonishing  change,  and 
betterment  In  the  lives  of  men. 

Find  the  needs  and  fill  them.  Eliminate 
all  vestiges  of  discrimination  which  hurt 
our  country  Win  the  war  against  poverty 
in  this  rich  land  of  ours.  Clean  out  the 
aging  slums  of  our  big  cities.  Develop  new 
modes  of  transportation  to  break  the 
strangulation  of  traffic.  Build  finer  homes. 
Beautify  the  cities  and  countryside.  Invest 
in  growth  and  human  well-being  with  all  the 
patriotic  peacetime  drive  that  we  have  shown 
when  mobilized  for  war. 

Now  we  mobilize  for  peace.  We  pray  and 
struggle  to  win  the  ultimate  victory  for 
lasting  peace,  for  human  freedom,  for  the 
revolutionary  improvements  in  the  lot  of 
mankind  the  world  around. 

Together  we  build  the  future  with  pros- 
pects as  limitless  as  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men,  as  realizable  as  the  imagination, 
the  love,  the  faith,  the  courage,  and  the 
joy  of  work. 

You  and  I  can  rejoice  at  the  opportunities 
given  to  each  and  every  one  of  us — 

"To  be  alive  in  such  an  age — 
To  live  In  It, 
To  give  to  it! 

Give  thanks  with  all  thy  flaming  heart — 
Crave  but  to  have  in  it  a  part." 

Again — my  heartfelt  thanks. 

Gcxl  bless  you. 


Edgar  P.  Kaiser's  Concluding  Remarks 

This  Is  my  father's  message  to  you  this 
evening,  as  he  wrote  it,  and  as  he  wanted 
me  to  deliver  it  to  you. 

I  cannot  leave  you  tonight  without  a 
closing  word  of  my  own : 

More  than  34  centuries  ago  there  was 
written  the  greatest  moral  code  of  law 
which  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  10 
brief  precepts,  magnificent  for  their  simplic- 
ity, embracing  every  essential,  for  good,  In 
human  behavior,  there  Is  a  pattern  for  noble 
living  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  fifth  Is  an  enduring  admonition  to 
the  children  of  men  for  all  time.  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee." 

It  is  the  right  of  a  son  to  believe  that 
there  was  never  a  father  more  worthy  of 
honor. 

Speaking  as  one  son  for  many  sons, 
we  Join  you  this  evening,  in  a  tribute. 
There  is  a  poem  that  we  believe  best  ex- 
presses our  feeling  for  him.  The  author  Is 
anonymous.  The  poem  Is  entitled  "The 
Builder" : 

"The  old  man  going  the  lone  highway 
Came  at  evening  old  and  gray. 
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To  a  chasxa,  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
The  old  man  crossed  In  the  twlUgh:;  dim. 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him. 
But  he  turned,  when  safe  on  the  other  side. 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"  'Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near. 
'You're  w.istlng   your  strength   with   your 

building  here. 
'Your  Journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day, 
"You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
"You  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
•Why  build  this  bridge  at  eventide?' 

"The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head — 
■Good  friend — in   the  path  I've  come,' 

said. 
'There  followeth  after  my  day. 
'The  youth  whose  feet  mxist  pass  this  way. 
'This  chasm  that  has  been  naught  for  me, 
'To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 
'He,  too.  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 
'Good  friend — I'm  building  this  bridge  for 

him.'" 


he 


AMERICAN  TROOPS  IN  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  were 
threatened  recently  by  a  revolt  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  President  Johnson 
moved  swiftly  to  assure  their  safety  by 
dispatching  American  troops  to  the 
scene. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  editorials  on  this  sub- 
ject. One,  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal-American  May  2,  was  written 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  The 
other  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  editorials 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  orderer  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal-Ameri- 
can, May  2.  1965] 
Chaos    m   the   Caribbean:    The   "Sensible 
Thing" 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

The  crisis  cauldron,  bubbling  halfway 
around  the  world  In  Vietnam,  has  now  boiled 
over  on  our  Caribbean  doorstep. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  again  in  tur- 
moil, posing  an  issue  of  grave  importance  to 
United  States  and  hemispheric  interests. 

One  fact  emerges  clearly  from  the  host  of 
questions  and  dilemmas  raised  by  this  sud- 
den eruption. 

The  United  States,  in  the  interests  of  Its 
own  security,  cannot  permit  an  armed  Com- 
munist minority  to  seize  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  transform  it  into  another  Cuba. 

As  President  Johnson  stated  bluntly  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  January  4: 

"We  are  prepared  to  live  as  good  neighbors 
with  all.  but  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  acts 
designed  to  injure  our  Interest,  or  our  citizens 
or  our  establishments  abroad." 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  U.S.  military  op- 
eration in  the  Dominican  Republic,  now  In- 
volving thousands  of  Marines  and  para- 
troopers. 

The  operation  began  with  the  limited  ob- 
jective of  protecting  American  life  and  prop- 
erty. Its  scope  has  widened  into  one  of  vital 
political-military  significance. 

The  administration  must  be  commended 
for  its  dispatch  In  meeting  the  crisis. 

The  State  Department  was  obviously  on  top 
of  the  Job,  a  welcome  development.  The  li- 
aison between  that  agency,  the  White  House 
and  the  Defense  Department — down  to  the 


naval  vessels  on  patrol  in  the  Caribbean — 
was  manifestly  of  the  highest  order. 

The  operation  displayed  considerably  great- 
er decisiveness  than  that  shown  during  the 
incredible  mishandling  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
operation  in  1961. 

Further,  it  has  received  top-level  bipartisan 
support  in  the  form  of  an  endorsement  by 
former  President  Eisenhower,  who  observed 
that  President  Johnson  has  done  a  "sensible 
thing"  and  that  "it  has  things  under  control." 

It  certainly  does. 

There  is  every  indication,  in  fact,  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  action  reflects  a  greater 
depth  of  understanding  of  Latin  America, 
and  its  fiery  instability,  than  has  been  seen 
around   Washington   In   a   long   time. 

This  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  top 
Latin  American  expert.  Thomas  Mann,  is  now 
very  much  in  the  driver's  seat  in  the  State 
Department's  Latin  American  offices.  It  also 
could  be  traced,  on  a  more  subtle  basis,  to 
President  Johnson's  own  early  background 
of  life  near  the  Texas  border  country,  where 
the  proximity  of  Latin  America  Is  keenly  felt. 

Communist  undertones,  or  overtones  If  you 
win,  of  the  Dominican  explosion  were  not 
apparent  at  first.  But  it  would  be  surprising 
if  the  ubiquitous  hand  of  Soviet  military  In- 
telligence were  not  a  factor  in  the  rebellion. 

It  is  known  that  many  younger  officers  of 
the  Dominican  Army  had  been  subverted; 
one.  In  fact,  is  suspected  of  siphoning  off 
about  $1  million  in  army  funds  to  Commu- 
nist sources. 

Moreover,  the  howls  of  anguish  that  rose 
from  Communist  capitals  when  marines 
landed  to  protect  American  citizens,  evoked 
suspicions  that  it  was  a  case  of  some  who 
"doth  protest  too  much."  It  is  my  belief 
that  a  carefully  hatched  conspiracy — of 
which  U.S.  intelligence  was  aware — was  neat- 
ly strangled  at  birth. 

Marines  In  Latin  America  have  an  old  and 
ugly  connotation  of  Yankee  imperialism  and 
their  appearance  in  the  region  again  cannot 
be  treated  lightly.  Leathernecks  tread  on 
sensitive  Latin  toes,  and  this  is  a  factor  of 
Latin  life  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  know  this 
well.  Thus  they  feel  they  are  in  a  {XKltlon 
of  "heads  we  win.  tails  you  lose."  If  a  Com- 
munist conspiracy  succeeds,  they  win.  If 
we  send  marines  to  thwart  this,  they  howl: 
"Look,  the  Yankees  are  dominating  you 
again."  It  is  a  tactic  often  difficult  to  coun- 
ter; therein  lies  a  challenge  to  American 
diplomacy. 

The  American  role  in  the  Dominican  crisis 
Is  thus  delicate  Indeed. 

But  what  else  could  L.B.J,  have  done?  To 
have  done  nothing  would  have  been  Inex- 
cusable. To  dispatch  an  Ineffectual  handful 
of  marines,  on  a  symbolic  basis,  would  no 
doubt  have  precipitated  as  much  of  a  fiasco 
as  that  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  do  it:  first- 
class  and  all  the  way.  This,  we  should  all  be 
proud  to  note,  has  been  done. 

Not  unexpectedly,  there  are  protests  from 
Latin  American  governments.  Mexico,  Uru- 
guay, and  Peru  have  voiced  laments  and 
other  objections. 

Peru  especially  deplored  the  American  ac- 
tion, calling  it  a  reverse  for  the  inter- 
American  system.  "It  is  truly  lamentable 
that  in  this  case,  it  (the  United  States)  has 
damaged  the  sovereignty  of  an  Independent 
nation."  said  Peruvian  Foreign  Minister  Fer- 
nando Schwalb. 

Yet  Senor  Schwalb  holds  office  precisely 
because  a  Communist  take-over  was  foiled 
in  his  own  country,  although  not.  admit- 
tedly, by  U.S.  action.  A  military  Jvmta  did 
Install  itself  in  Lima,  but  only  to  pave  the 
way  for  formal  elections.  As  a  result.  Peru 
today  enjoys  one  of  the  most  progressive  ad- 
ministrations In  Latin  America. 

There  would  be  much  more  "lamenting" 
In  Latin  America  If  Uncle  Sam  washed  his 
hands  of  his  southern  neighbors  and  with- 


drew Into  isolation  behind  his  own  formida- 
ble defenses. 

Whenever  the  extreme  left  gets  into  a 
pKjlltlcal  act,  flagrant  distortion  of  facts  Is 
standard  procedure. 

Such  distortion  aided  Castro  to  power  to 
Cuba.  Thus  It  might  be  well  worth  o\ir 
while  to  take  a  hard  look  at  events  leading 
to  the  Dominlclan  crisis. 

After  32  years  of  iron  misrule,  Dictator 
Rafael  Leonid  TruJUlo  was  assassinated  in 
May  1961.  Like  many  dictators,  TrujUlo  pre- 
ferred a  legitimate  President  under  him  as 
ostensible  Chief  of  State.  In  his  case  it 
was  Joaquin  Balaguer,  who  remained  In  of- 
fice for  a  few  weeks  following  the  assassina- 
tion 

He  later  served  with  the  younger  TruJUlo, 
until  that  short-lived  ruler  departed  for  Par- 
Is,  and  later  with  a  seven-man  Council  of 
State.  Since  being  voted  out.  Balaguer  has 
been  living  in  the  United  States  and  has 
formed  a  Dominlclan  political  party  called 
the  Reformlsta.  This  is  of  considerable  size 
and  influence  and  attests  somewhat  to  his 
popularity. 

After  a  year  of  power,  the  Council  of  State 
allowed  an  election  and  Juan  Bosch  was 
chosen  President — In  a  leg&l  and  parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

But  Bosch  soon  fell  out  of  favor  with 
the  country's  military  establishment.  His 
problem  apparently  was  that  he  was  a  well- 
meaning  liberal  of  the  type  that  so  often 
falls  to  see  the  danger  Inherent  In  Com- 
munist Infiltration. 

To  make  matters  Intolerable  to  the  mili- 
tary, Bosch  went  along  with  a  left-wing 
scheme  to  establish  a  civilian  militia  In  the 
country.  That  was  too  much  for  the  mili- 
tary.    They  ousted  him  In  September  1963. 

The  army  then  called  on  the  various  politi- 
cal parties  to  put  together  a  government. 
What  came  up  was  a  "triumvirate"  (which  is 
an  Idea  going  back  to  Roman  history.  If  you 
recall,  and  if  you  don't  Just  take  my  word 
for  it). 

This  was  made  up  of  three  youngish  men— 
of  a  high,  well-educated  type.  But,  as  1 
noted  in  a  column  a  year  ago,  they  were  not 
sufflcently  attuned  to  the  political  scene  tc 
be  expected  to  make  the  grade. 

Removal  of  the  last  of  these  this  week- 
Donald  Reld  Cabral — might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  traditional  Latin  Ameri- 
can script,  Dominican  politics,  however,  are 
unusual. 

In  this  case  it  was  Junior  armed  forces  of- 
ficers, as  I  get  the  picture,  who  decided  they 
wanted  Bosch  back  and  who  thus  precipi- 
tated the  crisis. 

The  roots  of  this  are  many.  For  one  thing 
these  Junior  officers  are  closer — at  least  by 
age — to  the  armed  forces  rank  and  file.  For 
another  they  had  the  weapons — and  this 
drew  Into  the  revolutionary  alliance  the  ac- 
tivist Communists — many  of  whom  had  re- 
ceived Insurgency  training  abroad. 

And  since  the  fellow  they  want  back- 
Juan  Bosch — was,  after  all,  once  constitu- 
tionally elected,  this  provided  the  Commu- 
nist faction  in  the  rebellion  with  an  eagerly 
sought  aura  of  respectability.  They  saw  thlB 
opportunity  and  seized  it  swiftly. 

Tea-leaf  reading  Is  not  one  of  my  more 
successful  ventures.  But  I  think  I  can  safely 
predict  that  one  of  two  developments,  or 
both,  will  ensue  from  the  Dominican  crisis: 

First,  the  United  States  will  let  the  matter 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS) — and  that  the 
majority  of  that  body  will  give  the  American 
action  its  support; 

Second,  if  the  present  American  action  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  should  fail — and  a 
Communist  coup  there  succeed — then  the 
current  military  operation  in  that  country 
will  be  dwarfed  by  what  follows. 

If  I  know  President  Johnson,  he  Is  not,  re- 
peat not,  prepared  to  tolerate  another  Cuba 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


May  2Uy  1965 
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the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Press,    May   2. 
1965] 

Unpleasant  Necessity 
Sending  U.S.  forces  to  the  neighboring 
Dominican  Republic  was  an  act  of  neces- 
sity. We  may  deplore  the  necessity,  but 
we  cannot  deplore  the  action.  President 
Johnson's  prompt  decision  Illustrated  the 
courage  of  commonsense.  The  action  had 
to  be  swift,  or  not  at  all. 

Some  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  are  unhappy  with 
this  action.  But  the  United  States  merely 
did  what  the  OAS  could  and  shoulS  have 
done,  had  it  been  equipped.  If  the  action 
had  awaited  time  for  the  OAS  to  go  through 
its  usual  mumbo-Jumbo,  it  would  have  been 
too  late. 

The  urgent  Issue  was  the  rescue  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  lives  were  in  danger.  That  Is 
a  first  duty  of  the  American  Government  In 
any  situation.  Rescue  of  other  nationals 
who  wanted  to  leave,  including  even  some 
Dominicans,  could  be  nothing  more  than 
an  act  of  mercy. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  it  still  is  un- 
clear whether  the  disorder  was  being  pushed 
primarily  by  Communist  elements,  or  whether 
they  simply  had  followed  the  usual  Com- 
munist practice  of  Joining  any  disturbance. 
The  presence  of  some  known  Communist 
agitators  was  enough  to  indicate  the  possi- 
bilities. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  cannot  tolerate 
any  more  Castro's  in  its  middle.  Whatever 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over in  any  American  country,  big  or  little, 
ought  to  be  undertaken  In  self-protection  for 
the  whole  areas,  especially  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

If  any  of  our  Latin  American  friends  feel 
unhappy  about  this  regretful  necessity,  they 
need  only  ask  themselves:  which  would  they 
rather  have,  a  temporary  U.S.  rescue  mis- 
sion, or  another  Communist  dictatorship 
to  be  used  as  a  base  for  new  infiltrations 
in  Venezuela  or  Peru,  or  some  other  free 
American  country? 

The  United  States  already  has  announced 
It  Is  prepared  to  "transfer  its  responsibility 
to  the  OAS  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 
The  sooner  our  forces  can  leave  the  better 
Americans  will  like  It.  But  we  will  not  leave 
D.S.  citizens,  or  other  Innocent  victims,  to 
the  mercies  of  mob  rule,  whether  inspired 
by  local  ruffians  or  more  sinister  elements. 
Until  then,  the  whole  hemisphere  should 
have  but  a  single,  prayerful  hope:  That  some 
leader  in  the  Dominican  Republic  can  es- 
tablish a  stable,  non-Communist  govern- 
ment, capable  of  keeping  order — and 
quickly. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  proc- 
lamation has  recently  designated  the 
week  of  May  23,  1965,  as  Small  Business 
Week. 

I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  all 
private  and  public  organizations  be 
called  upon  to  participate  in  ceremonies 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  small 
business  in  the  achievement  of  our  na- 
tional goals. 

As  chairman  of  the  Government  Pro- 
curement Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  participa- 
tion of  small  business  in  all  Federal  pro- 
curement programs.  The  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  has  always  had  a  dynamic 
program  to  insure  that  the  small  busi- 
ness community  receives  a  fair  share  of 
the  Air  Force  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 


of  the  President's  proclamation,  together 
with  a  copy  of  Secretary  Zuckert's  mem- 
orandum supporting  the  President's 
proclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation and   memorandmn   were   or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Proclamation  3648 — Small  Business  Week, 

1965 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America) 

Whereas  small  business  has  through  our 

history  contributed  to  our  cherished  system 

of  free,  competitive  enterpiAse;  and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  4.7  million  small 
businesses — 

Include  9  of  every  10  businesses  that  sup- 
ply the  needs  and  wants  of  the  American 
people; 

Provide  more  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's 
goods  and  services; 

Contribute  significantly  to  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens,  to  the  defense  of  freedom, 
and  to  the  exploration  of  new  scientific 
frontiers;   and 

Whereas  small  business  concerns,  by  con- 
tinuing to  grow  in  number  and  strength,  will 
provide  additional  Jobs  needed  by  a  growing 
nation;  and 

Whereas  small  business  holds  open  the 
door  of  opportunity  for  men  and  women  of 
all  races  and  creeds;   and 

Whereas  small  business  is  a  source  of  new 
Ideas,  new  methods,  and  new  products  which 
eru-ich  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  stimulate 
our  economic  growth;  and 

Whereas  small  businessmen  are  leaders  in 
the  business  and  civic  affairs  of  their  com- 
munities, and  will  continue  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  communltywide  action  to  eliminate 
poverty  wherever  it  exists; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  May  23, 
1965,  as  Small  Business  Week;  and  I  call  upon 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  to  par- 
ticipate in  ceremonies  recognizing  the  con- 
tribution of  small  business  to  our  goal  of  a 
better  and  more  productive  life  for  all  our 
people. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  24th 
day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  189th. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Week  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  connection  with  its  observance. 
Therefore,  a  special  message  to  our  procure- 
ment activities  calling  attention  to  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation  would  be  appropriate. 

Eugene  M.  Zuckeet. 


Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  21,  1965. 
Memorandum   for   Chief  of   Staff,   U.S.   Air 

Force. 
Subject:  Small  Business  Week. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  by 
proclamation  designated  the  week  begin- 
ning May  23,  1965,  as  Small  Business  Week 
and  has  called  upon  appropriate  private  and 
public  organizations  to  participate  in  cere- 
monies recognizing  the  contribution  of  small 
business  to  the  goals  of  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  the  highest  national 
policy,  the  Air  Force  has  placed  great  em- 
phasis upon  assuring  that  small  business 
concerns  are  afforded  every  opportunity  to 
compete  for  Air  Force  contracts.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  observance  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Week,  I  again  stress  the  Air  Force's  keen 
Interest  in  small  business  and  request  con- 
tinued special  attention  by.  all  Air  Force 
personnel  to  this  matter. 

I  consider  it  appropriate  and  desirable  for 
all  Air  Force  procurement  agencies  and  of- 
fices to  be  made  aware  of  the  desire  of  the 
President   with   respect    to   Small   Business 


MAN'S    BEST    FRIEND— THE    CIGAR 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very  fine 
article  appearing  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Argosy  magazine,  entitled  "Man's  Best 
Friend — The  Cigar,"  by  Junius  Adams, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  contents  of  the  article  merit  the 
reading  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  of  us.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Surgeon  General  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  if  one  smokes  up  to  five  cigars  a 
day  he  is  as  good  a  health  risk  as  a  total 
nonsmoker,  and  that  if  one  smokes  a 
dozen  or  more  his  chances  for  survival 
are  anywhere  from  excellent  to  superb. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man's  Best  Friend — The   Cigar 
(What  else  is  there  that  can  warm  your 
heart,  calm  your  nerves,  soothe  your  stomach, 
give  you  happiness,  satisfaction  and  peace  of 
mind  all  wrapped  up  in  a  leaf  of  tobacco?) 
(By  Junius  Adams) 
When  Mark  Twain  was  In  his  seventies,  he 
was  asked  how  he  managed  to  keep  so  alert 
and  vigorous.     He  put  down  his  stogie  for 
a  moment  and  replied,  "I  owe  It  all  to  the 
fact  that  I  never  smoke  more  than  one  cigar 
at  a  time." 

This  was  back  in  an  unscientific  age  when 
doctors  often  blamed  a  man's  ailments  on 
the  fact  that  he  smoked  cigars.  Another 
gentleman  of  the  period,  Sam  Gompers,  the 
labor  leader,  was  once  ordered  by  his  doctor 
to  restrict  himself  to  one  cigar  a  day.  Sam, 
who  in  his  younger  days  had  worked  as  a 
cigarmaker,  found  the  perfect  way  to  handle 
the  situation.  He  rolled  that  daUy  cigar  him- 
self.   One  foot  long. 

As  you  probably  know,  last  year  the  Sur- 
geon General  released  a  report  entitled 
"Smoking  and  Health,"  which  took  a  rather 
dim  view  of  cigarettes,  blaming  them  for 
lung  cancer  and  assorted  other  Illnesses.  The 
cigarette  manufacturers  are  fighting  back, 
claiming  that  the  Surgeon  General's  statis- 
tics do  not  constitute  adequate  scientific 
proof.    The  controversy  is  stiU  raging. 

But  one  thing  there  Is  no  controversy  over 
is  the  fact  that  cigars  are  not  Injurlovis  to 
health.  If  you  smoke  up  to  five  cigars  a  day, 
says  the  Surgeon  General,  you're  as  good  a 
health  risk  as  a  total  nonsmoker.  And  even 
if  you  smoke  a  dozen  or  more  a  day,  your 
chances  for  survival  are  anywhere  from  ex- 
cellent to  superb. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  cigar 
manufactvirers  are  wearing  Just  about  the 
biggest  smiles  in  town  these  days. 

The  cigar  business  has  Just  taken  oCf  like 
a  rocket  and  seems  to  be  headed  for  Mars 
or  beyond.  The  amazing  thing  about  the 
cigar  boom  is  that  though  other  industries 
have  gone  through  something  similar  In 
recent  years — plastics,  for  instance,  and  elec- 
tronics— those  were  new  industries,  with 
new  products  to  sell.  Whereas  the  cigar 
industry  has  been  an  old  and  dying  one  for 
decades,  only  slightly  more  alive  than  the 
buggy-whip  and  the  wind-up  phonograph 
trades. 

Cigar  people  used  to  get  all  misty  eyed 
about  the  year  1920.  That  was  a  year  in 
which  they  sold  8V2  billion  cigars.  Imme- 
diately thereafter,  the  cigar  business  went 
into  a  43-year  slump,  during  which  the  pros- 
pect of  another  8-bllllon-cigar  year  looked 
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as     remote     as     Jackie     Gleason     climbing 
Mount  Everest. 

Yet  last  year,  cigar  sales  suddenly  zoomed 
to  over  9  billion,  with  another  big  Increase 
predicted  for  this  year.  This  Is  not  a  trend. 
It's  a  stampede,  one  that  may  well  turn  all 
of  us.  including  you  and  me,  Into  cigar 
smokers.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  started 
smoking  cigars  3  months  ago,  so  that  leaves 
you.) 

But  I  can't  buy  the  idea  that  all  us  recent 
cigar  converts  are  merely  "I'd  rather  switch 
than  fight"  refugees  from  cigarettes.  For 
one  thing,  most  cigar  smokers  I  know  smoke 
both  cigars  and  cigarettes.  And  for  an- 
other, the  whole  concept  of  switching  Is  ri- 
diculous. Can  you  switch  from  soda  pop  to 
Napoleon  brandy,  from  peanut  butter  and 
Jelly  sandwiches  to  broiled  prime  porter- 
house?    Of  course  not. 

No.  the  real  reason  for  the  switch  Is  that 
millions  of  us  poor  modern  slobs  are  begin- 
ning to  give  expression  to  our  yearnings  for 
a  nobler,  more  elegant,  more  deeply  satisfy- 
ing way  of  life. 

Back  In  1900.  when  men  were  men  and 
wore  derby  hats,  mutton-chop  whiskers  and 
gold  watches  on  chains  to  prove  It,  every 
man  smoked  cigars  or  aspired  to.  Ciga- 
rettes were  for  sissies,  or  for  the  extra- 
daring  woman  to  toy  with.  And  back  In  the 
uncomplicated  world,  every  boy  wanted  to 
grow  up  Just  like  his  daddy  and  be  a  big. 
Imposing  figure  of  a  man,  puffing  on  a  ma- 
jestic cigar. 

Typical  of  the  "big-daddy"  school  of  cigar 
smokers  was  the  financier,  J.  P.  Morgan.  Sr. 
Morgan  habitually  smoked  pretty  large  ci- 
gars, but  on  special  occasions,  like  board 
meetings  and  bankers'  coiiferences.  he 
would  take  his  place  at  ty  head  of  the 
table  and  light  up  a  glgaiyc  thing  called 
the  Kohinoor.  an  8-lnch,  torpedo-shaped 
creation  made  especially  for  him  in  Havana. 
His  "conference  cigar,"  he  called  It.  "To  see 
him  sitting  there  smoking  that  enormous 
cigar  and  gazing  at  you  with  those  steely 
eyes  of  his  was  enough  to  turn  any  man  Into 
a  coward, '  said  an  associate  of  his  years  ago. 
Another  cigar-smoking  tiger  was  little 
Georges  Clemenceau.  Premier  of  Prance  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  His  cigar,  an  extra-long, 
extra-thick  model,  was  known  for  years  as 
a  Clemenceau.  It  Is  now  called  the  Church- 
ill, after  another  not-unknown  world  figure, 
the  late  Sir  Winston. 

Or  take  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  One  after- 
noon a  few  years  ago,  an  airplane  containing 
the  redoubtable  general  put  down  at  a  west- 
ern Air  Force  base.  A  reception  committee 
of  local  brass  was  waiting  to  greet  Its  dis- 
tinguished visitor.  As  the  plane  halted,  two 
ground  crews  rushed  forward,  one  to  wheel 
up  a  set  of  steps,  the  other  to  refuel  the 
plane.  The  first  ficrure  out  of  the  plane  was 
LeMay.  a  freshly  lit  cigar  Jutting  from  his 
Jaw.  No  one  had  had  the  nerve  to  remind 
him  that  the  area  was  restricted  for  smoking. 
As  the  great  man  descended  the  steps,  one 
of  the  waiting  colonels  whispered  to  his 
neighbor,  'My  God,  that  cigar.  The  plane 
could  blow  up." 

The  second  colonel  whispered  back,  "It 
wouldn't  dare." 

The  trouble  with  this  traditional  Image  of 
the  cigar  smoker — big,  rich,  powerful,  con- 
templating the  2-inch  ash  on  his  panatela 
while  lesser  mortals  quake  and  quail — Is  that 
It  has  been  frightening  away  a  lot  of  po- 
tential customers 

Not  everybody  wants  to  be  a  big  daddy. 
In  fact,  surveys  indicate  that  many  men  don't 
smoke  cigars  because  they  feel  they  would  be 
"putting  on  airs"  or  "playing  the  big  shot" 
if  they  did.  Others  are  deathly  afraid  that 
their  womenfolk  would  disapprove.  Psy- 
chologist William  D.  Wells,  who  made  a  sur- 
vey of  nonclgar  smokers  for  the  Cigar  Insti- 
tute, quotes  the  remarks  of  one  of  his  In- 


terviewees, remarks  that  exhibit  both  these 
attitudes : 

"I  Just  smoked  them  for  a  month  during 
the  war.     We  seized  a  cigar  factory  in  Ger- 
many and  most  of  us  who  had  never  smoked 
cigars  before  used   to  parade  around   with 
them  Joking  and  acting  big.    We  got  a  tre- 
mendous kick  out  of  smoking  them." 
A  little  later,  the  same  fellow  said: 
"The  women   In  my  family  didn't   know 
about  my  cigar  smoking,  and  if  they  had, 
It  wouldn't  have  bothered  me.     After  all.  I 
was  In  Germany  and  they  were  In  the  Bronx." 
There's  a   chap  who   probably  became   a 
King  Sano  smoker  the  moment  he  got  back 
to  the  Bronx     Yet  It's  entirely  possible  that 
today  he  Is  smoking  cigars  again. 

Because  now  the  ctgarmakers  have  a 
brandnew  way  of  selling  their  product. 
They  pitch  It  to  both  men  and  women.  The 
new-style  clgarsmoker  Is  a  swinger.  He's 
young,  he's  suave,  he's  popular,  he  has  dash. 
The  women  love  him,  and  when  he  lights  up 
his  clgarlllo,  they  cluster  'round,  cooing  at 
the  fragrance. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  a  perfect 
example  of  the  new  cigar  smoker.  J.F.K. 
may  have  been  the  despair  of  the  hatmak- 
ers,  but  he  made  the  cigar  people  very  happy. 
His  smoke.  Incidentally,  was  Dunhlll's  Flor 
de  A.  Allones  No.  23.  a  slim  cigar  Just  short 
of  7  Inches  long  which  sells  for  50  cents  a 
copy. 

The  campaign  for  making  cigars  acceptable 
to  women  is  apparently  a  roaring  success, 
because  not  only  are  women  accepting  them, 
they  are  smoking  them.  According  to  a 
Cigar  Institute  estimate,  700.000  women  are 
now  at  least  part-time  cigar  smokers.  This 
sounds  utterly  Incredible,  but  on  the  other 
hand.  I  have  before  me  an  authenticated  list 
of  several  hundred  women  who  have  been 
identified  in  the  press  as  cigar  smokers.  I 
will  rattle  off  a  few  of  the  names:  Princess 
Margaret  of  England:  Mrs.  Dean  Martin:  Car- 
ol Lynley:  Gloria  Vanderbllt:  the  Maharanee 
of  Baroda;  Greta  Garbo;  Marlene  Dietrich; 
Joan  Fontaine:  Paulette  Goddard;  Lena 
Home:  Lauren  Bacall:  Inger  Stevens;  Piper 
Laurie:  Mrs.  Pierre  Salinger:  Constance 
Bennett:  Gloria  DeHaven;  Pat  Suzuki,  and 
TalluhUi  Bankhead. 
Had  enough? 

Not  everyone  Is  pleased  with  this  womanl- 
zatlon  of  cigars.  The  Cigar  Smokers  of 
America,  for  Instance.  This  Is  a  nationwide 
Dutch  treat  club  with  chapters  (humidors, 
they  call  them)  in  most  of  oiu-  big  cities. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  CSA  Is  "promot- 
ing and  fostering  the  comradery  which  exists 
among  cigar  smokers  pnd  protecting  their 
time-honored  rights."  Each  member  must 
subscribe  to  a  creed  that  tells  him:  "You 
shall  enjoy  cigars  on  a  noble  and  command- 
ing scale,"  and,  "In  smoking  a  cigar,  you 
shall  do  Justice  to  your  convictions  by 
appearing  radiantly  and  transparently 
happy."  The  CSA  has  among  Its  members 
and  honorary  members  such  luminaries  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  McCormack, 
Rudy  Vallee.  Milton  Berle,  Art  Buchwald, 
Senator  Mundt,  etc.    But  no  women. 

An  attractive  redhead.  Miss  Rosemary 
03rlen,  of  Chicago,  tried  to  crash  the  CSA 
national  convention  last  year.  She  was  given 
a  polite  brushoff . 

"I  do  not  understand  It,"  she  complained 
later.  "What  Is  wrong  with  women?  I 
smoke  up  to  10  cigars  a  day  and  like  to  be 
with  men  who  smoke  cigars." 

Something  else  that  Is  undoubtedly  help- 
ing the  cigar  trade  Is  the  fact  that  It  Is 
Impoeslble  to  buy  a  truly  bad  cigar  today. 
This  Is  a  very  recent  development,  I  must 
add.  A  few  years  ago,  you  could  still  find 
yourself  a  fairly  atrocious  smoke  If  you  really 
went  looking  for  It. 

Almost  certainly,  the  worst  cigars  ever 
made  were  those  turned  out  for  the  Amer- 
ican E^xpedltlonary  Force  during  World  War 


I.  Our  Government  decided  to  stockpile 
plenty  of  cigars  for  the  men  overseas,  and 
some  bureaucrat  In  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment gave  out  a  flock  of  cigar  contracts  to 
the  lowest  bidders.  Sharp  operators  rushed 
in  with  Impossibly  low  bids  that  froze  out 
the  reputable  manufacturers,  and  soon  the 
Government  was  swamped  with  carloads  of 
"cigars"  made  with  warehouse  sweepings, 
moldy  chewing  tobacco,  brown  paper,  and 
whatever  else  the  makers  could  get  away 
with. 

Our  troops  were  unable  to  smoke  these 
Government-issue  stinkers,  and  many  began 
smoking  those  newfangled  cigarettes  which 
were  all  the  rage  in  Europe. 

It  was  in  1920  that  Vice  President  Marshall 
made  his  historic  remark.  "What  this  coun- 
try needs  is  a  good  5-cent  cigar."  In  the 
1930's.  Will  Rogers  commented  that  there 
were  plenty  of  good  5-cent  cigars  "but  the 
trouble  is  they  charge  15  cents  for  them." 
Well,  today  there  are  dozens  of  good  nickel 
cigars  and  a  nickel  Is  what  they  charge  for 
them. 

This  Is  because  almost  all  cigars  are  now 
made  by  machine.  And  while  a  handmade 
cigar  turned  out  by  a  skilled  clgarmaker 
Is  a  joy  to  smoke,  the  fact  is  that  there  were 
never  enough  good  clgarmakers  to  go 
around,  and  in  the  old  days  of  hand  manu- 
facture, cheap  cigars  were  apt  to  be  sloppily 
made  by  mediocre  workmen.  The  auto- 
mated machinery  of  today  turns  out  a  cigar 
of  uniformly  excellent  construction,  regard- 
less of  how  low  the  sales  price. 

The  wrapper  was  another  thing  that  in  the 
past  prevented  manufacturers  from  turning 
out  good  low-priced  cigars.  Unless  a  cigar  is 
rolled  in  a  fine,  smooth,  flavorful  outer  leaf. 
It  doesn't  much  matter  what's  inside  of  it, 
and  good  wrapper  leaves  have  always  been 
devilishly  expensive.  Our  best  domestic 
wrapper  leaf,  Connecticut  Shade  grown,  is 
the  world's  most  co6tly  agricultural  product. 
Producing  Connecticut  Shade,  which  is 
meticulously  hand  tended  and  protected 
from  the  sun  by  awnings  of  cheeseclot'n.  re- 
quires a  cash  outlay  of  more  than  $5,500  per 
acre,  and  the  leaves,  when  harvested,  sell  for 
$9  to  f  10  a  pound.  The  oldtlme  low-priced 
cigars  were  often  wrapped  In  leaves  that 
were  coarse,  brittle,  and  of  poor  flavor.  But 
today's  nickel  cigar  has  a  "homogenized" 
wrapper,  made  from  good  but  rough  tobacco 
which  has  been  mechanically  converted  into 
smooth,  elastic  sheets. 

What  about  the  luxury  cigars,  the  40-.  50-, 
60-centers?  They  haven't  been  hurt  at  all 
by  the  sudden  prosperity  of  their  lower 
priced  brethren  Mr.  Al  Sylvania,  the  genial 
manager  of  that  mecca  of  the  cigar  lover, 
Dunhlll's,  admits  with  a  certain  smug  satis- 
faction that  business  Is  fine,  just  fine. 

There  was  a  moment  of  panic  among  cigar 
devotees  In  1962  when  Uncle  Sam  slapped  an 
embargo  on  tobacco  from  Castro's  Cuba,  but 
it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
worry.  It  seems  the  clgarmakers  never  did 
trust  Fidel  and  had  been  stockpiling  Cuban 
tobacco  against  Just  such  an  emergency.  The 
warehouses  at  Tampa  are  still  bulging  with 
fine  Havana  leaf,  and  by  the  time  that's  gone, 
a  new  source  of  top  grade  leaf  will  surely 
have  been  found. 

The  cigar  Industry  has  sent  out  task  forces 
of  explorer-agronomists  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  to  look  for  soil  that  will  grow  a 
tobacco  as  good  as  the  Vuelta  AbaJo  Havana. 
Already  there  are  reports  of  experimental 
plantings  that  look  very  promising — some  in 
Brazil,  some  In  Guatemala,  some  In  Borneo. 
Dunhlll's  already  has  a  prime  source  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  I  tried  one  of  their  new 
cigars,  a  60-center  with  an  all-Canary 
Island  filler,  and  to  my  half  educated  palate. 
It  tasted  fine. 

If  you're  new  to  cigar  smoking,  a  little 
helpful  Information  will  make  the  plunge 
easier  to   take.     You've  probably  noticed  a 
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bewildering  multiplicity  of  sizes,  shapes, 
colors,  and  brands  in  the  display  cases.  Don't 
let  It  throw  you.  The  quickest  way  to  find  a 
cigar  you  like  Is  to  select  a  shape,  size,  and 
price  that  appeals  to  you  and  then  buy  that 
cigar  in  several  different  brands.  If  none  of 
the  cigars  you  bought  seems  quite  right,  try 
the  brand  that  came  closest,  but  get  It  In  a 
darker  or  lighter  color. 

Machine-made  cigars  usually  come  with  a 
readymade  hole  In  the  head.  Handmade 
cigars  and  those  that  are  good  enough  so 
they  v.ant  to  seem  like  handmade  will  have 
to  be  pierced  or  cut  before  they  can  be 
smoked.  Do  It  neatly,  or  the  cigar  may  un- 
ravel in  your  mouth.  And  remember  to  re- 
move the  band.  Only  a  square  smokes  a 
cigar  with  a  band  on  it. 

Light  the  cigar  slowly,  turning  it  as  you  do 
so,  so  that  it  will  burn  evenly  when  lit.  Tlie 
whole  point  of  tiigar  smoking  is  to  draw  in 
the  smoke  slowly  so  that  you  get  the  full 
flavor  and  aroma.  Don't  flick  off  the  ash,  be- 
cause the  cigar  burns  cooler  and  Is  more 
tasty  when  there's  a  half  Inch  or  more  of  ash 
on  the  end.  The  trick  Is  to  let  the  ash 
lengthen  until  it  Is  almost  ready  to  fall  of  its 
own  weight,  then  gently  break  It  off  in  the 
ashtray,  leaving  a  slight  coating  on  the  em- 
ber. 

I  think  you'll  find  something  very  sur- 
prising after  you've  smoked  your  first  half 
dozen  cigars.  And  that  is  that  cigars  are  a 
genuine  pleasure,  not  a  habit.  There  is 
something  about  the  experience  of  smoking, 
the  taste  and  feel  of  ths  toDacco,  the  heady 
fragrance  of  the  uninhaled  smoke  as  It  lin- 
gers around  you.  that  Is  delightfully  satisfy- 
ing. There  are  other  pleasures  in  life  that 
compare  with  It,  of  course,  but  as  somebody 
said,  they  are  either  Immoral,  Illegal,  or  fat- 
tening. 

So  let's  light  up,  men. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  LOOK  AT  A 
NATIONAL  ISSUE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  suggested  to  this  body  that  a  great  na- 
tional debate  on  our  role  in  southeast 
Asia  could  serve  a  constructive  puipose  if 
that  debate  was  conducted  in  the  light  of 
all  the  information  available  to  us  and  in 
rational  and  responsible  terms.  At  that 
time  I  also  suggested  that  the  nature  of 
the  outcry  from  certain  quarters — in- 
cluding our  campuses — suggested  that 
the  issues  were  becoming  polarized  and 
that  dialog  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
monolog. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing effort  to  make  these  debates  broader 
in  scope.  The  teach-in  and  other  such 
activities  now  usually  include  six)kesmen 
from  all  sides  and  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion  and  ideas.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues I  am  convinced  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  Nation  will  make 
a  real  and  responsible  contribution  to  the 
formulation  of  public  opinion  and  the 
sharing  of  information  that  is  necessary 
If  we  are  to  make  inf  oi-med  judgments  on 
the  issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  May  16  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  appears 
an  excellent  article  by  Prof.  Henry  F. 
Graff,  whose  field  is  diplomatic  history, 
on  the  difference  between  the  so-called 
neoisolationists  of  today  and  the  isola- 
tionists of  the  1930's.  This  article  is  a 
dispassionate  and  thoughtful  analysis  of 
two  movements  and  their  difference  and 
similarities.  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues not  only  because  I  believe  it  is  an 


interesting  analysis  of  a  current  phe- 
nomenon but  also  because  I  think  it  rep- 
resents the  type  of  calm,  reasoned  analy- 
sis that  we  must  have  if  this  great  na- 
tional debate  is  to  be  informative  and 
productive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Isolationism  Again — With  a  Difference 

(By  Henry  P.  Graff,   teacher  of  diplomatic 

history  at  Columbia  University) 

Even  as  American  commitments  expand  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Nation  is  hearing  an  Insistent  call  to  with- 
draw from  full  Involvement  In  the  military 
and  political  processes  of  the  world.  The 
unadorned  truth  is  that  Isolationism  Is  re- 
viving in  our  midst.  Its  advocates  are  go- 
ing by  the  name  of  neoisolationists — to  dis- 
tinguish them  from,  but  associate  them  with, 
their  fellows  of  the  1930's  and  early  1940's. 

The  word  "Isolationist"  has  somewhat  the 
sound  of  an  epithet,  like  the  word  "appeaser" 
or  "monarchist."  The  connotation  results 
from  the  history  of  the  1930's,  when  to  be  an 
Isolationist  was  to  seem  to  say  that  it  made 
no  difference  to  this  country  whether  or  not 
the  Fascist  dictators,  and  especially  Hitler, 
had  their  way.  Moreover,  Isolationists,  like 
appeasers  and  monarchists,  turned  out  to  be 
bucking  the  tide  of  history — often  a  cause 
for  an  adverse  Judgment  by  posterity. 

The  advocates  of  neolsolatlonlsm  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  day  of  globallsm  ought  to 
be  done,  that  the  cold  war  cannot  be  waged 
everywhere  In  the  world,  and  the  coexistence 
with  communism  must  be  accepted  with 
equanimity.  A  few  years  ago  such  senti- 
ments might  have  sounded  Impractical  to 
the  point  of  being  unpatriotic.  Yet  today 
they  are  being  expressed  by  some  of  the 
most  respected  and  well-informed  public 
leaders. 

One  of  these  Is  Walter  Llppmann,  Indis- 
putably the  doyen  of  newspaper  columnists, 
who  clearly  Is  blowing  the  pitch  pipe.  He 
recently  wrote: 

"We  have  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  been  committed  far  beyond  our 
primary  vital  Interests  and  far  beyond  our 
military  and  political  reach  •   •   * . 

"If  It  is  said  that  this  Is  Isolationism,  I 
would  say  yes.  It  Is  isolationism  if  the  study 
of  our  own  vital  interests  and  a  realization 
of  the  limitations  of  our  power  Is  Isolation- 
ism. It  Is  Isolationism  as  compared  with  the 
globallsm  which  became  fashionable  after  the 
Second  World  War." 

Sentiment  akin  to  this  Is  also  present  on 
Capitol  Hill.  J.  W.  PuLBRiGHT,  the  chairman 
of  the  august  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, began  the  discussion  almost  a  year 
ago  In  a  now  celebrated  speech  called  "Old 
Myths  and  New  Realities."  In  It  he  urged 
the  country  "to  start  thinking  some  unthink- 
able thoughts."  Among  the  shibboleths  he 
assailed  were  these:  that  "the  Communist 
bloc  Is  a  monolith";  that  the  hostility  of  Red 
China  Is  permanent;  that  Fidel  Castro  is 
more  than  a  passing  nuisance. 

PuLBRiGHT  was  dolug  nothing  less  than 
calling  Into  question  the  axioms  on  which 
the  widespread  dispersal  of  U.S.  military  pow- 
er has  been  predicated. 

At  the  time  Pitlbright  was  uttering  his 
words,  he  seemed  to  be  hankering  for  a  de- 
bate on  the  relationship  between  our  power 
and  our  policy.  But  If  he  generated  none,  he 
has  not  been  without  sympathetic  company 
among  colleagues.  Senator  George  Aiken, 
Republican,  of  Vermont,  for  Instance,  puts 
his  feelings  In  a  general  lament:  "We're  try- 
ing to  police  the  world,  and  we  can't  do  it." 
The  latest  evidence  of  this  comei  from  the 


Senate  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Henry  Jackson, 
Democrat,  of  Washington.  In  a  caustic  mem- 
orandum It  reproaches  public  oflJclals  who 
"verbally  commit  the  Nation  to  policies  and 
programs  far  beyond  our  capabilities." 

The  conjunction  of  the  stepped-up  war  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Intervention  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  Is  helping  to  focus  sharply  the 
arguments  for  retrenchment  In  our  world- 
wide commitments.  Senator  George  McGov- 
ERN,  Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  for  In- 
stance, wants  the  United  States  to  go  to  the 
conference  table  with  the  North  Vietnamese, 
even  without  waiting  untU  the  military  situ- 
ation Is  more  favorable  to  us.  He  is  support- 
ed In  varying  degrees  by  other  Senators, 
Including  Democrats  Wayne  Morse,  of  Ore- 
gon, Ernest  Grxjening,  of  Alaska,,  and  Prank 
CHtiRCH,  of  Idaho.  Even  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  expresses 
criticism  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  landing  of  troops  in  the  Caribbean  is 
generally,  though  not  unanimously,  sup- 
ported. On  the  Senate  fioor,  for  example, 
Morse  asked  In  obvious  perturbation:  "Have 
we  lost  our  minds?  Have  we  become  mili- 
tarily power  drunk?" 

What  has  happened  that  men  like  these, 
who  only  recently  were  advocates  of  U.S. 
involvement  In  the  world,  should  now  seem 
to  shrink  from  its  full  Implications?  And 
Is  it  a  turnabout  that  Everett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN,  the  minority  leader,  who  was  once 
prominently  identified  with  the  Isolationist 
wing  of  the  Republican  party.  Is  now  saying 
that  talk  of  negotiations  under  pressxu'e  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  "simply  a  proposal  to  run 
up  the  white  flag"? 

It  may  be  too  early  to  say  that  a  debate 
on  Isolationism  vs.  interventionism  Is  at  last 
shaping  up.  But  a  cast  of  characters  Is 
waiting  In  the  wings.  Their  arguments,  for 
the  moment,  bear  chiefly  on  Vietnam. 
Nevertheless,  the  points  they  make  are  adapt- 
able, and  can  be  applied  elsewhere — as  no 
doubt  they  will  be  when  the  crisis  there  is 
finally  over. 

The  neo-lsolatlonlsts  represent  an  Illus- 
trious historical  heritage,  but  their  line  of 
descent  Is  not  direct  or  pure.  In  the  nine- 
teen-thirtles  isolationism  meant  to  many 
simply  letting  the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang, 
or,  more  politely.  It  bespoke  a  go-it-alone 
policy  for  the  United  States.  It  was  deeply 
rooted  in  a  revulsion  from  war,  which  found 
expression  Independently  of  the  nation's 
security  needs.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  a 
leading  isolationist,  said  in  1940  that  for  this 
country  to  become  involved  in  the  fightlug 
would  be  "even  worse  than  a  German  vic- 
tory." And  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana,  another  strident  voice  of  isola- 
tionism, was  saying:  "I  will  never  vote  to 
send  a  single  boy  to  fight  upon  foreign  soil 
unless  this  nation  is  attacked." 

The  neo-isolatlonlsts  are  not  guided  by 
such  an  impractical  though  laudable  fear  of 
war.  They  know  what  their  predecessors 
learned  at  great  cost:  that  wars  cannot  be 
prevented  or  avoided  unilaterally.  They  pre- 
fer to  think  that  If  we  must  fight  we  ought 
to  fight  on  our  terms — at  a  place  and  time 
of  our  choosing.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is 
not  "the  right  war";  It  does  not  affect  our 
vital  interests. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  running  away 
from  hostilities  as  such.  As  Llppmann 
writes:  "Our  people  have  shown  in  three  wars 
that  they  can  take  It  if  they  have  to." 
When  they  do  not  "have  to,"  they  ought  not 
to  edge  closer  to  it. 

Secondly,  the  Isolationism  of  the  1930's 
was  notably  and  implacably  antl-Com- 
munlst.  Taft  declared  unequivocally  in 
1941:  "The  victory  of  communism  in  the 
world  would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
United  States  than  a  victory  of  Fascism." 

The  neoisolationists'  response  to  commu- 
nism is  less  Intractable  and  more  complex. 
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Today  Senator  Fulbricht  Is  stating:  "The 
attribution  of  an  unalterable  will  and  con- 
stancy to  Soviet  policy  has  been  a  seriovis 
handicap  to  our  own  policy.  We  have  over- 
estimated the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  pur- 
sue malevolent  aims  without  regard  to  time 
or  circvmistances  and,  in  so  doing,  we  have 
underestimated  our  own  ability  to  influence 
Soviet  behavior." 

Another  difference  between  the  old  isola- 
tionists and  the  new  is  the  attitude  toward 
the  shape  and  quality  of  American  power. 
Senator  Wheeler  was,  like  other  isolationists 
of  his  day.  hostile  to  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion. The  selective  service  bill  was  a  prin- 
cipal whipping  boy.  Its  enactment,  Wheeler 
declared  in  a  nationwide  radio  address  in 
1940.  would  constitute  a  menace  to  American 
liberties. 

"If  this  bill  passes,"  he  shouted.  "It  will 
slit  the  throat  of  the  last  democracy  still 
living;  it  will  accord  Hitler  his  greatest  and 
cheapest  victory.  On  the  headstone  of  Amer- 
ican Democracy  he  will  inscribe  "Here  lies 
the  foremost  victim  of  the  war  of  nerves." " 
The  neolsolationists  see  no  such  threat  to 
our  institutions  in  the  growth  of  American 
military  power  today.  They  are  not  even 
calling  for  significant  reductions  in"  our 
armed  strength.  They  argue  instead  that 
despite  our  overwhelming  might  we  are  en- 
dangered. Senator  McGovern  states:  "We 
have  to  recognize  the  limits  of  our  power.  We 
have  to  recognize  the  limits  of  our  Influ- 
ence. We  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  not 
omnipotent." 

In  the  1930's  the  argument  only  on  rare 
occasions  revolved  around  whether  we  were 
strong  enough  to  set  the  world  straight. 
Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  of  North  Dakota,  an- 
other of  the  past  generation  of  isolationists, 
used  to  say  that  the  United  States  did  not 
have  power  enough  "to  make  itself  the  guard- 
ian of  international  virtue."  But  for  the 
most  part  the  earlier  Isolationists  did  not  ask 
whether  we  had  the  power:  they  merely  asked 
whether  we  ought  to  have  the  will  to  use  it. 
Their  own  reply  was  "No." 

In  the  1930's  a  central  question — If  not  the 
central  question — was  whether  the  United 
States  should  participate  in  collective  secu- 
rity measures  to  help  keep  the  peace.  For 
the  isolationists,  this  answer  was  also  clear 
It  came  in  Jefferson's  words  pledging  "en- 
tangling alliances 'with  none." 

In  practical  terms  this  meant  continued 
opposition  to  U.S.  participation  in  any  kind 
of  Joint  undertaking  against  warmakers. 
Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  later  the 
Senate's  archspokesman  for  isolationism 
(only  to  become,  later  still,  an  articulate 
Internationalist  t ,  stated  the  classic  case 
against  collective  security  when  he  de- 
manded "the  preservation  of  our  absolute 
and  untrammeled  right  of  self-deciplon"  In 
International  politics. 

The  neo- Isolationists,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  men  wedded  to  the  idea  of  collective 
security.  They  believe  it  provides  protection 
against  the  peacebreakers  They  express 
their  conviction  that  the  United  States  must 
work  through  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations.  In  part,  they 
hold  this  view  becaus*  they  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  public  international  forums  as 
safety  valves   for   nationalistic  anger. 

The  older  Isolationists  had  no  doubt  that 
Congress,  rather  than  the  executive,  was 
qualified  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  That  man 
In  the  White  House  was  the  enemy  of  peace 
Incarnate.  Roosevelt  drew  the  lightning. 
It  sometimes  seemed,  because  of  a  resent- 
ment among  some  isolationists  that  his 
patrician  manner  was  too  European. 

Senator  Nye  saw  as  the  only  protection  for 
the  people  appropriate  neutrality  legislation 
limiting  Presidential  power.  "If  American 
really  means  to  stay  out  of  foreign  war."  he 
said,  "she  needs  to  remember  how  easy  It  U  to 
get  In.    We  need  restraint  upon  a  President." 


The  latter-day  isolationists  are  not  find- 
ing scapegoats  for  our  predicament  In  south- 
east Asia,  Presidential  or  otherwise — al- 
though at  the  extreme  left  end  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum  there  are  deep  suspicions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  references  to 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  as  "McNamara's 
war."  President  Johnson  Is  recognized  to 
be  the  Inheritor,  In  large  measure,  of  the 
policies  he  is  following.  When  he  Is  criti- 
cized at  all  It  is  chiefly  because  he  Is  not 
communicative  enough  to  satisfy  everybody. 
Of  course,  neoisolationism  has  not  yet  be- 
come an  Issue  In  a  political  campaign,  and 
so  far  the  Johnson  taciturnity  has  not  been 
explained  as  conspiratorial.  Possibly, 
though.  Senator  Morse  sounded  the  tocsin 
when  he  recently  predicted  that  Mr.  John- 
son's policies  in  Vietnam  would  send  him 
"out  of  office  the  most  discredited  President 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation." 

Restraining  the  Executive  through  neu- 
trality laws — once  a  chief  hope  of  isolation- 
ists— does  not  even  have  an  echo  today.  The 
former  blind  faith  in  such  legislation  was 
based  on  a  mistaken  notion  that  by  forbid- 
ding the  shipment  of  arms  to  belligerents, 
controlling  the  travel  of  our  citizens  in  war 
zones  and  limiting  war  loans,  we  could  avoid 
active  embroilment  In  foreign  shooting.  Iso- 
lationists thought  they  had  learned  from 
the  history  of  our  entry  Into  the  First  World 
War  the  simple  steps  to  take  in  order  to  stay 
out  of  the  Second. 

The  neolsolationists  also  Invoke  history. 
They  remind  us  about  the  bloody  experience 
in  Korea,  which  they  hope  will  never  be  re- 
peated. But  they  are  also  aware  that  history 
is  being  used  to  argue  against  them.  Senator 
Gale  McGei,  of  Wyoming,  for  Instance,  holder 
of  a  Ph.  D.  in  history,  chides  them  for  not 
appreciating  that  "there  is  one  common  de- 
nominator In  Czechoslovakia  and  in  Munich 
and  Saigon  and  South  Vietnam" — namely, 
naked  aggression  against  a  peaceful  neighbor. 
Senator  McGovern's  answer  as  a  neo- 
Isolatlonist  is  that  today's  situation  cannot 
he  compared  with  that  of  1938-39.  The  pres- 
ent struggle  In  southeast  Asia,  he  declares, 
"docs  not  lend  Itself  to  a  military  solution. 
The  more  we  try  to  solve  It  in  that  fashion, 
the  more  •  •  •  that  area  is  out  of  control." 
The  Isolationists  of  the  Roosevelt  era  often 
were  sincerely  antiwar.  But  thev  were 
usually  only  antl-war-ln-Europe.  They  re- 
frained generally  from  disapproving  the 
stront?  stand  of  the  administration  vis-a-vls 
Japan  In  fact,  they  were  often  called  Asla- 
flrsters.  They  were  "soft"  In  Europe,  but 
"hard"  in  Asia.  (Senator  DniKSTTN's  present 
position  seems  consistent  with  old  attitudes.) 
One  reason  for  the  pull  to  the  East  was 
that  the  old  isolationism  contained  a  good 
measure  of  antl-Brltish  sentiment.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh,  still  another  prominent  Isola- 
tionist of  other  days.  In  1941  referred  typi- 
cally to  World  War  11  as  "the  war  that 
England  declared  in  Europe."  A  fuller  In- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  the  Orient 
would  tend  to  offset  Great  Britain's  power 
and  pretensions  there  Many  Isolationists, 
incidentally,  even  avoided  the  phrase  "the 
Par  East"  because  they  regarded  It  as  British 
usage. 

The  neolsolationists  see  the  world  the 
other  way  around  from  the  Asla-fireters. 
They  are  hard  In  Europe  and  soft  In  Asia. 
They  recognize  our  vital  Interest  to  lie  across 
the  Atlantic,  not  across  the  Pacific,  too. 

With  respect  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
both  the  old  and  the  new  brand  of  Iso- 
lationists find  a  powerful  point  of  agreement. 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  head  of  the 
America  First  Committee,  the  leading  Isola* 
tionlst  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  era, 
said  bluntly  in  1940:  *I  think  we  should 
•  •  •  make  it  clearly  understood  that  no 
government  in  Mexico.  Central  America,  and 
the  Caribbean  South  American,  and  the 
Caribbean  South  American  countries  will  be 


tolerated  unless  It  Is  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  that,  if  necessary,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  use  force  to  attain  that  object." 

To  this  the  neolsolationists  say  a  hearty 
amen.  In  the  Annericas,  they  declare  un- 
hesitatingly, the  United  States  has  a  vital 
interest.  In  pressing  this  point.  Ironically, 
they  seem  to  strengthen  their  argument  for 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  Vietnam,  they 
say.  falls  outside  our  orbit;  it  is,  as  it  were, 
China's  Dominican  Republic. 

Moreover,  besides  believing  that  we  go  be- 
yond our  power  in  getting  committed  on  the 
Asian  mainland,  the  neolsolationists  are  sen- 
sitive to  elements  of  race  relations  involved 
In  our  exercising  force  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Lippmann  warns  that  "we  should 
not  involve  ourselves  in  a  war  in  Asia  where 
Americans,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Ameri- 
cans only,  fight  Asians." 

In  the  1930's  isolationism  was  intertwined 
with  racism — which  took  the  form  of  more 
than  a  little  anti-Semitism.  Hitler's  mon- 
strous acts — against  the  Jewish  people  espe- 
cially— revealed  to  millions  the  evil  that 
nazism  was.  Lindbergh  seemed,  at  the  very 
least,  morally  obtuse  when  he  said:  "An 
agreement  between  us  (the  United  States 
and  Germany)  could  maintain  peace  and 
civilization  throughout  the  world  as  far  into 
the  future  as  we  can  see." 

Neolsolationists  are  affronting  no  identi- 
fiable segment  of  the  American  people. 
This  may  be  explained  partially  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  background  from  those  of 
the  old  brand  of  isolationists. 

The  isolationists  of  the  thirties.  Samuel 
Lubell  and  Eric  Goldman  have  shown,  tended 
to  stem  from  communities  in  which  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  population  was  at 
German  origin.  One  implication  of  this 
analysis  is  that  it  becomes  wrong  to  think  of 
isolation  as  being  synonymous  with  neu- 
trality; it  was  rather,  a  significant  expres- 
sion of  pro-German  sentiment. 

Wayne  S.  Cole  has  pomted  out  also  the 
importance  of  the  agrarian  outlook  in  creat- 
ing, among  the  farming  population,  a  gen- 
eral suspicion  of  foreigners,  especially  but 
not  exclusively  In  the  Middle  West.  A  con- 
clusion that  may  be  drawn  from  Cole'i 
analysis  Is  that  Isolationism  was  one  way  of 
giving  expression  to  antlurban  fears  and 
hostilities. 

Isolationism,  in  any  event,  had  a  broad  ap- 
peal. Many  businessmen  and  Industrialists, 
possibly  sensitive  to  the  charge  that  their 
kind  had  helped  bring  about  U.S.  partlcip*- 
tlon  in  World  War  I,  were  Isolatlunlsts. 
General  Wood,  for  example,  was  chairman  of 
Sears.  Roebuck.  Another  Important  mem- 
ber of  America  First  was  Henry  Ford 

The  American  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  divided.  Among 
Catholics  of  Irish  extraction,  however,  there 
was  a  marked  tendency  to  be  isolationist, 
presumably  because  it  was  a  way  of  being 
anti-British.  Many  were  followers  of  the 
flery  radio  priest.  Father  Charles  E.  Ooughlin, 
of  Royal  Oak.  Mich.,  who  effectively  Joined 
isolationism  and  anti-Semitism. 

In  those  years  it  usually  was  not  easy  to 
correlate  American  opinion  on  domestic  Is- 
sues with  opinion  on  international  affairs. 
There  were  many  like  Senator  WlUlam 
Langer  of  North  Dakota  who  supported  the 
New  Deal  ardently  but  remained  Inflexibly 
isolationist.  (Langer  served  long  enough  to 
cast  one  of  the  two  Senate  votes  against  our 
entry  Into  the  United  Nations.) 

On  the  other  hand,  many  who  opposed 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  heart  and  soul,  li** 
William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette,  took  a  leading  hand  in  battling 
against  isolation.  White,  In  fact,  became 
head  of  the  best-known  interventionist  orp- 
nlzatlon,  the  Committee  To  Defend  Americs 
by  Aiding  the  Allies. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  rise  of  neoisolationism.    Un- 
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questionably  a  fear  of  nuclear  war  Is  funda- 
mental. The  cost  of  such  a  holocaust  would 
be  so  great  that  neolsolationists  are  able  to 
say  we  should  not  risk  it  except  for  the  ulti- 
mate stake  Itself,  survival.  They  also  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  a  land  war  In  Asia 
which,  they  say,  we  must  avoid  because  they 
are  sure  we  cannot  win  it.  The  "hordes  of 
the  East"  are  much  in  their  minds. 

Neoisolationism  is  also  another  way  of 
expressing  fatigue  with  the  burdens  of  the 
cold  war.  It  appeals  to  people  who  simply 
want  "out,"  or  at  least  a  rest  from  the  trials 
of  leading  the  free  world.  Young  people — 
members  of  the  cool  generation — seem  espe- 
cially ready  to  have  done  with  the  fighting 
on  foreign  shores.  From  the  beginning,  of 
course,  it  may  have  been  ordained  that  we 
could  not  sustain  indefinitely  the  zeal  for 
crusading,  which  wars  on  the  Asian  main- 
land, or  elsewhere  far  from  home,  inevitably 
entail. 

Reducing  our  responsibilities  In  the  world 
finds  favor  also  with  Americans  who  have 
been  numbed  or  desensitized  to  the  defense 
of  freedom  by  the  numerous  calls  for  this 
service  they  have  heard  almost  as  far  back 
as  they  can  remember.  Moreover,  our  pledge 
to  support  freedom-loving  people  everywhere 
was  Jolted  by  our  failure  to  act — for  whatever 
reasons — In  the  cases  of  Hungary  and  Tibet. 
These  episodes  engendered  a  feeling  of  cyni- 
cism about  our  purpose  and  capacity. 

Shortening  the  length  of  our  reach  Into 
the  world,  as  the  neo-isolationlsts  recom- 
mend, meshes  also  with  emerging  new  atti- 
tudes toward  race.  It  may  be  instructive 
that  advocating  an  end  to  the  killing  of 
North  Vietnamese  by  Americans  fits  well  with 
the  Idea  that  people  of  color  must  no  longer 
be  abused  by  white  people. 

The  question  of  which  side  Is  right,  the 
globalists  or  the  neolsolationists,  cannot  be 
answered  In  the  abstract.  An  answer  de- 
pends ultimately  on  how  we  are  willing  to 
be  related  to  the  rest  of  the  world  at  this 
Juncture  in  our  history.  One  thing  seems 
clear:  despite  the  counterefforts  now  being 
made  by  the  administration,  the  neoisola- 
tlonlst  argument  is  gaining  ground.  It  has 
on  its  side  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
being  the  most  comfortable  answer  to  our 
terrible  difficulties. 

Nevertheless,  neoisolationism  may  only 
appear  to  be  the  best  answer.  When  all  the 
pros  and  cons  are  totaled  up,  the  fall  of 
another  area  to  Communist  control,  which 
would  certainly  follow  our  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam,  would  be  a  defeat  for  the 
United  States.  The  effects  would  reverber- 
ate around  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  In  fighting  Commu- 
nist aggression,  we  are  not  defending  a  dying 
cause;  that  neither  ennui  nor  cynicism  Is 
overwhelming  us  before  it  overwhelms  our 
sworn  enemies,  too;  that  we  continue  to 
feel  a  moral  obligation  not  to  abandon  those 
who  have  battled  on  our  side  in  Asia — or 
wherever — for  so  long;  that  we  learned  from 
the  isolationism  of  the  Roosevelt  days  that 
our  challengers  will  not  invite  us  to  name 
the  site  for  our  duel  and  the  weapons  we 
prefer. 

Finally  the  rational  weighing  of  dangers, 
in  which  the  neolsolationists  are  now  en- 
gaged, has  not  always  resulted  in  infallible 
guides  to  action.  Is  there  a  more  illuminat- 
ing picture  than  that  of  Senator  Nye  explain- 
ing to  an  America  First  rally  on  December  7, 
1941.  how  the  British  were  the  cause  of  our 
woes,  at  the  very  moment  that  Japanese 
bombs  were  being  rained  on  Pearl  Harbor? 


OIL  IMPORTS     STILL  PLAGUE 
DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  deficit 
in  our  Nation's  petroleum  trade  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  our  balance-of-pay- 


ments  problem.  Even  though  this  Na- 
tion has  a  laiije  shut-in  petroleimi  pro- 
ducing capacity,  petroleum  is  the  largest 
import  item,  dollarwlse,  coming  into  the 
United  States.  Last  year  total  petroleum 
imports  averaged  2.2  million  each  day 
with  a  dollar  value  of  $1.7  billion. 

Mr.  President,  *here  is  no  excuse  for 
this  excessive  importation  of  a  commod- 
ity which  we  have  in  abundance  here  at 
home. 

This  is  especially  so  since  the  great 
volumes  of  impKjrted  oil  seriously  aggra- 
vate this  Nation's  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

President  Johnson  has  sounded  the 
alarm  as  to  the  necessity  for  firm  and 
prompt  action  to  reverse  the  unhealthy 
trends  in  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

He  stated  in  his  February  10  message: 

That  pledge  Is  backed  by  our  firm  deter- 
mination to  bring  an  end  to  our  balance-of 
payments  deficit. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  Mr.  LONG  of 
Louisiana,  outlined  to  you  the  history  of 
what  the  military  has  done  when  called 
upon  to  take  action  to  solve  the  payments 
problem.  I  will  not  repeat  that.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  time 
has  come  and  gone  when  we  can  allow  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  gov- 
errmiental  agency  to  ignore  Presidential 
directives.  How  can  we  expect  our  citi- 
zens to  voluntarily  cooperate  in  this  en- 
deavor if  important  agencies  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department  refuse  to  comply 
with  appeals  and  directives  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  reduce  oversea  purchases 
of  goods. 

It  is  shocking  to  note  that  in  spite  of 
Presidential  directives,  beginning  in  1959, 
to  cut  down  oversea  purchases  to  help 
solve  our  balance-of-payments  problems, 
the  military  has  increased  its  purchases 
of  light  petroleum  products  from  169,000 
barrels  per  day  to  210,000  barrels  per  day 
in  1964.  It  is  shocking  to  learn,  in  view 
of  the  deficit  problem,  that  the  percent- 
age of  the  Department  of  Defense  petro- 
leum procurement  budget  spent  for  for- 
eign oil  rose  from  29.9  percent  in  1959, 
the  date  when  President  Eisenhower  first 
directed  a  cutback,  to  almost  35  percent 
in  1964. 

As  Senator  Long  pointed  out,  the  mili- 
tary's oversea  purchases  will  not  solve  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  but  it 
surely  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  would  prove  help- 
ful to  the  domestic  petroleum  producing 
industry  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  fill  more  of  its  needs  from  oil  pro- 
duced here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  an  adjustment  in  the 
military  buying  policies  is  needed  and 
long  overdue.  But  adjustments  in  the 
level  of  petroleum  imports  is  even  more 
important. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  idea  of 
importing  more  than  20  percent  of  our 
needs  of  a  commodity  which  is  in  great 
oversupply  just  does  not  make  sense,  par- 
ticularly when  such  imports  are  causing 
40  percent  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

I  think  that  Senator  Long  has  ade- 
quately shown  the  need  to  cut  impwrts 


in  the  interest  of  our  payments  deficit 
problem.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
you  the  need  to  reduce  the  level  of  petro- 
leum imports  in  order  to  save  a  vital  na- 
tional security  industry.  The  petroleum 
industry  is  recognized  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  industry  as  being  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation.  Yet,  we  are  allow- 
ing the  producing  end  of  this  industry 
to  whither  and  die  on  the  vine.  The  in- 
dependent oil  producers,  the  men  who 
have  found  75  to  80  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's oil  through  their  wildcatting  ef- 
forts, are  constantly  being  driven  out  of 
the  business. 

Mr,  President,  in  a  recent  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
it  was  stated : 

What  has  been  done  since  1956  to  find  new 
supplies  of  oil,  whether  through  new  discov- 
eries or  through  Increasing  recovery  rates  of 
old  deposits,  has  not  been  enough  to  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  future  growth. 

This  conclusion  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  due  to  only  one  reason — 
this  Nation  is  not  drilling  enough  ex- 
ploratory wells.  In  1956,  we  drilled  58,- 
160  wells;  13,034  of  them  were  wildcat — 
exploratory  wells.  Last  year,  we  drilled 
45.236  wells — 9.258  were  wildcat  wells. 
Our  wildcat  wells  were  down  29  percent. 
That  is  why  we  are  not  finding  enough 
oil  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  future 
growth. 

Why  are  we  not  drilling  enough  T^ild- 
cat  wells?  For  one  thing,  it  costs  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  to  carry  on  mean- 
ingful exploratory  programs.  Producers 
must  be  able  to  sell  enough  oil  already 
found  to  create  the  dollars  needed  to  do 
the  job.  When  2.2  million  barrels  of  his 
market  is  absorbed  each  day  by  foreign 
imported  oil  it  is  little  wonder  that  drill- 
ing is  going  down. 

Also,  since  1957  the  price  a  producer 
receives  for  his  oil  has  gone  down  from 
$3.09  to  $2.89.  This  reduction  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs  puts  oil  producers  in  an 
vmtenable  cost-price  squeeze.  The  re- 
sult— hundreds  of  producers  are  selling 
out  or  pulling  in  their  horns. 

While  not  the  entire  cause,  we  can  lay 
the  lion's  share  of  this  reason  for  de- 
terioration of  this  vital  industry  on  the 
doorstep  of  excessive  imports. 

Oil  imports  accounted  for  over  800 
million  barrels  of  oil  in  1964. 

These  outgoing  dollars  not  only  helped 
to  bring  about  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
near  crisis  in  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  but  these  excessive  imports  are 
draining  off  dollars  vitally  needed  to 
search  for  oil  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  led  a  discussion  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  year  pointing  up  the 
conditions  then  existing  in  the  domestic 
oil-producing  industry.  I  was  joined 
then  by  a  half  dozen  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues. My  main  reason  for  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  Senate  floor  at  that 
time  was  that  in  spite  of  a  strong  case 
for  a  reduction  in  imports  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  actually  increased 
the  allowable  imports  for  the  last  half 
of  1964  by  over  100.000  barrels  per  day, 
over  the  like  period  of  1963. 
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Today  the  case  for  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  imports  is  even  greater  than  it 
was  last  year. 

Senator  Long  has  outlined  some  rec- 
ommended changes  in  the  import  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  join  with  him  in  urging 
these  improvements  as  minimum  action 
that  should  be  taken  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior — the  agency  which  is 
charged  with  developing  oil  and  gas  poli- 
cies— in  order  to  reverse  the  declining 
trends  that  have  plagued  this  vital  indus- 
try for  the  past  7  years. 

Last  fall  I  received  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Udall  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  which  he  stated: 

The  Department  will  continue  to  maintain 
a  constant  and  careful  review  of  the  oil  im- 
port control  program.  This  review  will  be 
supplemented  In  a  few  months  by  the  com- 
prehensive report  referred  to  earlier  in  this 
letter.  We  are  convinced  that  effective  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  confronting  the  petro- 
leum Industry  can  be  developed  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
basic  causes  of  those  problems.  The  Depart- 
ment Is  doing  Its  utmost  to  develop  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  Interior  Department  will  consider 
and  give  great  weight  to  the  disctissions 
here  today  as  it  develops  its  solutions  to 
the  oil  import  problems. 

In  adopting  Senator  Long's  recom- 
mendations, both  as  to  military  pur- 
chases, and  the  level  of  imports,  the  ex- 
ecutive department  would  be  serving  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation  by  easing 
our  balance-of-pajTnents  deficit  and  by 
adding  to  the  strength  of  our  domestic 
oil-producing  industry. 


ILLINOIS  LEADS  MIDWEST  AGAINST 
WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  address 
presented  by  Eugene  H.  Graves,  execu- 
tive director.  Illinois  Board  of  Economic 
Development,  on  behalf  of  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner.  May  10.  1965.  This  statement 
was  presented  before  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Pollution  Conference  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  outlines  the  leadership  Illinois 
has  taken  to  help  bring  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Midwestern  States,  as  well  as 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
in  developing  effective  programs  of  water 
pollution  abatement  plus  water  level  sta- 
bilization in  the  Great  Lakes.  I  am 
proud  of  the  efforts  taken  by  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  and  the  State  of  Illinois  to  create 
a  close  cooE>eration  among  the  political 
and  technical  leaders  of  Midwestern 
States  and  Canada,  and  I  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  that  we  in  Illinois  will  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  meet  any  place — any 
time  to  help  restore  the  purity  of  Great 
Lakes  water  and  the  benefits  it  can  bring 
to  the  Nation.  Adequate  water  quality 
goals  must  be  established  among  the 
States  and  these  goals  effectively  en- 
forced in  each  State's  respective  jurisdic- 
tion. In  this  manner  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  call  on  the  Federal  resources  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  much  as  has  been 
the  case  to  date.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 


ice has  already  found  it  necessary  to  hold 
public  conferences  to  initiate  Federal  ac- 
tion in  certain  cases  involving  pollu- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes.  Frankly,  I  be- 
lieve that  effective  and  cooperative  ac- 
tion by  the  States  among  themselves 
could  abate  the  pollution  which  now 
compels  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  take  action. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Graves'  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Gene  H.  Graves 

The  State  of  Illinois  appoaches  this  con- 
ference aimed  at  saving  the  Great  Lakes 
with  little  direct  Interest  in  Lake  &le.  How- 
ever we  are  very  concerned  about  the  con- 
ditions along  this  shore,  as  an  example 
of  the  problems  we  all  share  in  capturing 
and  developing  the  magnificent  advantages 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  We  In  Illinois  have  al- 
ways been  willing  to  talk  with  other  States 
about  Great  Lakes  Issues:  Indeed,  Governor 
Kerner  sounded  a  similar  alarm  4  years  ago 
and  has  led  an  active  campaign  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  to  get  effective  plan- 
ning and  management  of  our  common  re- 
source. We  are,  therefore,  encouraged  by 
such  efforts  as  this  because  they  are  evidence 
of  heightening  Interest  In  meeting  the  Issues. 
and  because  they  support  our  own  efforts 
over  the  past  4  years. 

Before  offering  Governor  Kerner's  recom- 
mendations. I  want  to  emphasize  the  prog- 
ress brought  about  by  his  efforts. 

In  June  of  1961.  he  visited  the  US.  De- 
partment of  State  and  obtained  permission 
to  meet  with  Canadian  provincial  officials  on 
our  convmon  problems  and  Interests  In  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  discussions  we  held  with 
Ontario  and  Quebec  officials  were  the  first 
ever  held  between  the  Great  Lakes  States  and 
Provinces.  By  establishing  that  there  was 
mutual  International  Interest.  Governor  Ker- 
ner proposed  to  the  Great  Lakes  Commis- 
sion that  It  spearhead  a  thorough  appraisal 
of  the  means  for  solution  of  the  common 
problems 

Subsequently,  several  advisory  committees 
made  up  of  technical  representatives  from 
each  State  were  formed.  During  the  same 
period,  exchanges  with  Canadians  to  seek  a 
common  ground  continued.  Also,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  started  a  broad  Investigation 
of  water  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  began  a  study  to  evaluate 
alternative   means   of  lake  level   regulation. 

In  1964.  Governor  Kerner  and  I  visited 
Toronto  and  Montreal  to  meet  personally 
with  Canadian  officials.  With  agreement  on 
the  need  for  Information,  he  suggested  that 
the  Investigation  of  lake  levels  be  referred 
to  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
With  the  endorsement  of  Canadian  Interests, 
he  reported  the  proposal  to  President  John- 
son. As  a  result,  the  International  Joint 
Commission  Is  now  conducting  hearings 
throughout  the  Lakes  area  as  part  of  its  in- 
vestigation. 

I  want  to  recommend  now,  on  the  basis  of 
our  experiences  In  seeking  cooperative  atten- 
tion to  Great  Lakes  programs,  what  the 
State  of  Illinois  believes  are  the  key  elements 
In  fostering  an  effective  joint  conservation 
and  development  program. 

First,  we  cannot  let  our  particular  Interests 
detract  us  from  the  major  issues  of  Great 
Lakes  development.  Just  as  Governor 
Rhodes  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  deteri- 
oration of  Lake  Erie,  we  are  concerned  about 
protecting  the  quality  of  Chicago's  water  sup- 
ply In  Lake  Michigan.  Just  as  Governor 
Scranton  reported  to  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission on  the  tragedy  of  the  Delaware  di- 
version case,  where  the  hard  feelings  inhib- 


ited later  Interstate  cooperation,  I  believe 
that  a  similar  tragedy  Is  occurring  now  as  we 
are  seeking  answers  In  court  to  the  diversion 
of  water  at  Chicago.  Litigation  Is  no  subetl- 
tute  for  cooperation.  Our  first  line  of  attack 
must  be  establishment  of  an  understanding 
among  the  States  on  what  our  common 
problems  are. 

Only  by  keeping  before  us  the  basic  Issues 
of  lake  level  stabilization  and  of  water  qual- 
ity management  can  we  realize  the  fullest 
potentials. 

Second,  Canadian  participation  Is  neces- 
sary for  an  effective  program  of  water  de- 
velopment. Fortunately,  we  have  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Conunlsslon  to  draw  upon  In 
achieving  our  goals 

Further,  if  International  participation  is 
Important,  Interstate  cooperation  is  essen- 
tial. Although  Ohio  has  only  participated 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Commission  since  1963, 
the  Commission  now  represents  our  mutual 
Interests  and  better  serves  as  a  vehicle  for 
deliberation  and  scientific  interchange. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Commission  deserve  our  full- 
est support.  The  work  of  both  commissions 
and  the  studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Public  Health  Service  are  sources  of  vital 
Information. 

We  know  already  that  our  basic  concern 
Is  the  fluctuating  levels  of  the  lakes.  We 
must  work  together;  let  us  be  sure  that  those 
agencies  know  and  understand  our  needs  and 
that  the  reports  of  their  work  cover  all  of 
the  ways  to  regulate  the  lakes. 

We  have  never  had  a  comprehensive  study 
and  plan  for  effective  management  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  we  are  well  advanced  In  our 
pursuit  of  a  broad  appraisal  of  Great  Lakes 
problems  and  potentials.  Such  fact  gather- 
ing takes  time,  but  responsible  planning  can 
save  years  In  Implementation  and  millions 
In  costs. 

Finally,  we  must  have  a  vehicle  for  Imple- 
menting a  Great  Lakes  development  and  con- 
servation program.  I  want  to  reiterate  Gov- 
ernor Kerner's  suggestion  made  4  years  ago; 

•'Nothing  can  be  more  challenging  to  our 
Imagination  than  the  creation  of  cooperative 
administrative  devices  for  the  development 
and  full  exploitation  of  this  great  common 
resource.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Lakes 
States  can  pioneer  a  new  and  challenging  re- 
source development  program  comparable  to 
and  greater  than  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Such  an  agency  of  the  States  would 
be  a  heartening  example  of  the  possibilities 
of  our  Federal  system. 

"Unlike  the  TV  A.  It  need  not  be  a  device 
of  the  Federal  Government  but  rather  one  of 
the  States." 

In  contrast  to  the  larger  task  which  we 
must  share  In  managing  lake  levels,  protect- 
ing water  quality  requires  a  different  ap- 
proach yet  still  a  cooperative  one.  Only  those 
causing  pollution  can  prevent  It.  Certainly, 
we  should  agree  on  water  quality  goals  to 
protect  a  myriad  of  vital  uses,  but  pollution 
control  will  require  the  best  efforts  of  each 
community  and  industry.  We  could  pursue 
a  pollution  cleanup  In  the  courts,  but  we 
can  advance  fastest  by  recognizing  that 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  forthright  local 
pollution  abatement.  Chicago  has  taken 
such  steps,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission, 
nunols  Is  the  first  State  to  complete  InstaUa- 
tion  of  needed  treatment  facilities.  Let  us 
recognize  the  limitations  of  these  discussions 
and  of  Federal  assistance  and  provide  the 
leadership  for  local  water  quality  protection. 

Our  problems  grow  larger  as  we  continue 
to  defer  action.  Our  greatest  challenge  is 
In  working  together,  but  by  otir  collective 
Imagination  and  leadership  we  can  face  the 
Issues.  We  In  Illinois  will  continue  to  do  our 
share  and  will  cooperate  with  any  Interna- 
tional.  National.   State,   or   local   efforts  to 
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create  a  cooperative  program  aimed  at  devel- 
oping and  exploiting  one  of  mankind's  great- 
est assets — the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


POPULAR  SUPPORT  IS  STRONG 
FOR  SECRETARY  WIRTZ'  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  THE  LAW  ON 
BRACEROS  LABOR 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  it  is 
heartening  to  know  that  there  is  a  strong 
public  understanding  and  support  with 
respect  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz'  en- 
forcement of  the  law  and  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  matter  of  braceros  labor. 

The  Congress  has  explicitly  termi- 
nated the  unfortunate  braceros  labor 
program  which  permitted  the  importa- 
tion and  exploitation  of  Mexican  labor- 
ers and  their  families.  This  termina- 
tion represents  a  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress that  there  is  uo  justification  for 
continuing  this  program,  instituted  as 
a  temporary  response  to  a  national 
emergency,  which  undermined  our  na- 
tional effort  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  kept  the  wages  paid  to  American 
farmworkers  at  an  unconscionably  low 
level. 

Despite  the  barrage  of  propaganda 
from  certain  big  growers  and  strong 
pressures  from  a  few  in  the  Congress, 
Secretary  Wirtz  has  properly  observed 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  while  taking 
extreme  pains  to  learn  the  facts  and  to 
see  that  domestic  labor  is  available  if 
the  growers  want  it.  He  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  not  giving  in 
to  this  unwaiTanted  pressure  and  I  think 
the  American  people  respect  and  sup- 
port his  courage. 

Mr.  President,  Chicago's  American  re- 
cently carried  a  strong  editorial  on  this 
matter  which  shows  the  vigorous  sup- 
port by  the  press  and  by  the  public  of 
congressional  and  departmental  policy. 
The  editorial  properly  suggests : 

The  growers  should  consider  the  novel 
possibility  of  attracting  workers  by  Improv- 
ing wages  and  offering  decent  working  condi- 
tions. 

It  goes  on  to  point  out : 

This  will  undoubtedly  cost  them  money, 
but  we  don't  see  why  they  should  be  privi- 
leged to  base  their  profits  on  peon  labor.  No 
other  Industry  has  claimed  that  privilege  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Sobs  from 
the  Fruit  Growers,"  from  Chicago's 
American  of  May  13,  1965,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sobs  From  the  Fruitgrowers 

Maybe  we're  insensitive,  but  the  anguished 
cries  of  California's  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers do  not  move  us  greatly.  Since  last 
December  31,  when  the  expiration  of  Public 
Law  78  cut  off  the  supply  of  foreign  farm 
laborers,  the  growers  have  been  Issuing 
stricken  moans  about  the  dlfflcxilty  of  getting 
hands  to  replace  them.  To  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's order  that  they  use  domestic  help, 
the  growers  contend  that  they  just  can't  find 
American  workers  willing  to  do  stoop  labor 
for  12  to  14  hours  a  day. 

We  do  not  see  how  this  entitles  them  to 
sjTnpathy,  or  why  they  should  expect  Ameri- 


cans to  do  backbreaklng  work  in  squalid 
living  conditions  and  do  It  cheap.  Mexican 
migratory  workers  would  settle  for  this — at 
a  $1  an  ho\ir  guaranteed  wage — because  they 
had  no  better  alternative;  American  workers 
win  not. 

This  situation  Is  getting  acute  because  the 
west  coast's  fruit  crops  suffered  an  estimated 
$10  million  worth  of  damage  In  recent  floods 
and  storms.  In  some  sections,  for  instance, 
the  strawberry  crop  Is  expected  to  be  50  per- 
cent below  last  years.  Yet  Salinas  Straw- 
berries, Inc.,  world's  biggest  producer  of  the 
fruit  has  Jtist  announced  plans  to  plow  under 
480  acres  because  it  can't  find  enough 
laborers. 

The  growers  should  consider  the  novel  pos- 
sibility of  attracting  workers  by  Improving 
wages  and  offering  decent  working  condi- 
tions. This  will  undoubtedly  cost  them 
money,  but  we  don't  see  why  they  should  be 
privileged  to  base  their  profits  on  peon  labor. 
No  other  Industry  has  claimed  that  privilege 
for  a  long  time. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LANDING  BY 
ENGLISH  SETTLERS  AT  JAMES- 
TOWN ISLAND,  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  permanent  English  settlers  in 
America  landed  at  Jamestown  Island, 
Va.,  on  May  13,  1607.  The  358th  anni- 
versary of  that  historic  event  was  ob- 
sei'ved  at  Jamestown  on  May  9  this  year. 
"  The  address  for  the  occasion  was  de- 
livered by  our  former  colleague,  Hon. 
Prescott  Bush,  who  represented  the  State 
of  Connecticut  in  the  Senate  with  such 
distinction. 

Both  the  Jamestown  anniversary  and 
the  address  by  Senator  Bush  are  highly 
worthy  of  our  note  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  address  by 
Senator  Bush  commemorating  the  358th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
pei-manent  English  settlers  at  James- 
town, Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Former  Senator  Bush 

I  feel  highly  honored  to  be  your  guest  upon 
this  significant  occasion. 

I  have  observed  over  the  years  that  no 
State  In  our  Union  pays  so  much  attention  to 
its  historic  anniversaries  as  does  Virginia. 

No  doubt  this  Is  true  because  It  has  so 
much  to  celebrate,  so  many  Important  events 
to  recall,  so  many  to  honor  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  this  State,  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

My  qualifications  to  speak  upon  this  occa- 
sion are  founded  more  upon  my  great  ad- 
miration for  Virginia  and  her  great  states- 
men of  the  past  and  present,  than  for  detailed 
knowledge  of  her  glorious  history. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  are  not  many  here 
today  who  attended,  as  did  I  in  1907,  the 
300th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  James- 
town landing,  and  in  1957  the  350th. 

The  former  I  attended  as  a  camper  at  Camp 
Greenbrier — the  latter  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  Connecticut.  And  I 
doubt  there  are  many  citizens  of  other  States, 
whose  lives  have  been  enriched  so  much  as 
mine,  by  the  friendship  of  Virginians.  Time 
would  hardly  permit  my  arguing  this  claim  at 
length.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
ing my  dear  friend  Sam  Bemiss,  of  Richmond, 
longtime  president  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society  and  chairman  of  the  Jamestown 
committee.     He  must  assume  the  responsi- 


bility for  my  presence  here  today.  And  I 
pay  special  tribute  to  my  two  highly  re- 
spected colleagues  for  10  years  in  the  U.8. 
Senate,  Harrt  Flood  Btrd  and  Willis 
Robertson. 

I  have  learned  much  from  all  three  of  these 
distinguished  Virginians — and  in  different 
ways. 

In  November  1952  after  my  first  election  to 
the  Senate,  I  Introduced  myself  In  the  cafe- 
teria at  the  Capitol  to  Harry  Byrd,  saying 
I  was  a  friend  of  Sam  Bemiss.  From  then  on, 
our  friendship  rested  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion. One  day  In  the  spring  of  1953  I  Invited 
Senator  Byrd  to  lunch  in  the  Capitol  with 
Sam  Bemiss.  I  sat  between  them  and 
watched  and  listened  spellbound  as  they  dis- 
cussed In  detail  the  history  of  Virginia  and 
Its  great  families  and  great  statesmen.  I 
felt  like  a  spectator  at  a  tennis  match,  sitting 
at  mldcourt,  watching  the  ball  being 
slammed  back  and  forth  across  the  net. 
Neither  Sam  nor  Harry  made  an  error. 

It  seems  so  appropriate  that  patriots  should 
pause  each  year,  here  at  Jamestown,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  settlers  of  1607.  Here,  within 
the  sight  of  our  platform  we  see  the  graves 
of  the  very  men  who  358  years  ago  came  here 
despite  grave  dangers  and  extreme  hardships 
to  fulfill  their  cherished  dreams  of  freedom — 
and  I  believe  to  make  their  fortunes  In  a 
new  land. 

These  graves  provide  an  eternal  link  that 
binds  together  the  English-speaking  people 
of  the  world. 

Here  is  a  shrine  to  their  lofty  ideals  and 
aspirations. 

Today  we  hear  much  of  the  socialist  trend 
In  our  Government. 

Reading  the  history  of  the  first  settlers — 
of  the  Virginia  Co.,  Captains  Newport,  Martin, 
John  Smith,  and  others — one  finds  a  sig- 
nificant contrast  to  socialism. 

Far  from  the  government  running  busi- 
ness, the  Virginia  Co.  was  running  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Virginia  Co.  under  its  three 
successive  charters  was  a  business  enterprise 
with  the  powers  of  government  on  this  con- 
tinent, granted  formally  by  the  British 
Crown. 

But  the  Virginia  Co.  settlers  did  not  Impose 
a  dictatorial  type  of  government  here.  They 
brought  to  Virginia  the  Ideals  of  the  Magna 
Carta,  the  great  charter  of  1215.  They 
planted  the  seeds  of  democracy  here.  This 
great  historic  document  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  principle  of  government  under 
law,  rather  than  men.  From  it  came  the 
assertion  that  government  must  be  the  serv- 
ant, not  the  master  of  the  people. 

Dick  Howard's  little  book  on  the  great 
charter  last  year  pointed  out  that  "The 
Magna  Carta's  effect  on  succeeding  genera- 
tions was  not  so  much  due  to  the  specific 
remedies  It  provided  as  to  the  language  in 
which  it  was  couched.  Here  was  set  down 
for  the  first  time  the  guarantee  of  freedom 
under  law." 

The  charter  said:  "No  freeman  shall  be 
taken.  Imprisoned,  outlawed,  banished,  or  In 
any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  proceed 
against  or  prosecute  him  except  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  and  by  the  law  of 
the  land." 

And  so,  as  Mr.  Howard  said:  "When  the 
colonists  crossed  the  seas  from  England  and 
settled  In  Virginia,  they  took  with  them  the 
principles  set  down  In  the  great  charter  of 
1215."  They  planted  In  this  colony  the  roots 
of  freedom  under  law. 

And  so  In  the  following  century  we  see 
reflections  of  the  principles  of  the  Magna 
Caxta  In  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  BUI  of  Rights.  And  over  the  entrance 
of  the  Supreme  Court  building  In  Wash- 
ington today  we  find  these  words:  "Equal 
Justice  Under  Law."  And,  parenthetically, 
I  digress  to  observe  that  while  the  Supreme 
Cotu-t  today  is  no  doubt  ever  mindful  of  this 
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admonition  above  Its  door,  one  wonders  how 
the  Virginia  settlers  of  350  years  ago  would 
feel  about  some  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  today,  as,  for  Instance,  the 
abolition  of  prayer  In  our  public  schools. 

To  be  consistent,  perhaps  the  Supreme 
Court  should  attempt  to  forbid  the  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  our 
public  schools,  for  It  refers  to:  "the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God,"  men  "endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights."  It  "appeals"  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions," and  "a  firm  reliance  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence." 

It  was  only  In  1954  that  the  Congress  re- 
aCarmed  its  faith  in  the  divine  providence 
when  it  voted  to  modify  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  Flag  by  Inserting  the  words 
"under  God" — "one  Nation,  imder  God,"  it 
reads  now.  To  be  consistent,  I  feel  the 
Supreme  Court  ought  to  abolish  the  Pledge 
in  our  public  schools. 

I  fear  that  the  brave  people  who  came 
here  as  Anglicans  and  built  the  little  church 
whose  remains  stand  nearby  us  today  would 
be  astonished  and  chagrined  to  see  the  offi- 
cial back  of  our  great  government  turned 
against  the  God  they  came  here  to  worship 
and  to  serve. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said :  "The  God  who  gave 
us  life,  gave  us  liberty.  Can  a  nation  be 
secure  when  we  have  removed  a  conviction 
that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God?" 
That  Is  Thomas  Jefferson's  answer  to  this 
Supreme  Coim; — made  nearly  200  years  ago. 

I  digress  further  to  wonder  how  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  find  In  the  Constitution 
any  basis  for  the  decision  to  say  that  all  State 
legislative  bodies  must  be  apportioned  upon 
the  basis  of  population  alone.  This  is  in- 
directly saying  that  the  U.S.  Senate  Is 
unconstitutional,  since  it  provides  two  Sena- 
tors from  every  State,  regardless  of  popu- 
lation. 

Thus,  is  the  Constitution  itself  unconsti- 
tutional? 

Perhaps  Thomas  Jefferson  and  others  who 
signed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  1787  were  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
First  General  Assembly  In  Virginia  met  In 
1619.  22  In  number,  2  from  each  of  the  11 
districts.  And,  I  trust  the  Supreme  Court 
win  forgive  me  If  this  Is  too  much  of  a 
shock  to  them — the  First  Assembly  meeting 
was  In  the  choir  of  the  church.  The  gather- 
ing opened  with  a  prayer  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Buck,  the  minister.  Thus  It  has  followed 
that  prayer  opens  the  dally  session  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  this  day,  and  every  day. 

Well.  5  years  later  In  1624  the  assembly, 
foreseeing  the  end  of  company  rule  In  the 
colony,  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  In  Eng- 
land on  two  Important  matters  that  greatly 
influenced  the  history  of  government  in  the 
United  States. 

First,  it  begged  the  Privy  Council  not  to 
give  too  much  power  to  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernor, and  to  allow  "the  colony  to  retain  the 
liberty  of  a  general  assembly,  than  which 
nothing  can  more  conduce  to  our  satisfac- 
tion or  the  public  utility." 

Second.  It  demanded  as  follows:  That  "the 
Governor  shall  not  lay  any  taxes  or  imposi- 
tions upon  the  colony,  their  lands  or  com- 
modities, in  other  way  than  by  the  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  levied  and 
employed  as  said  assembly  shall  appoint." 

These  two  utterances,  say.s  historian 
Charles  Andrews,  contain  all  the  laws  and  the 
gospel  as  far  as  self-government  in  a  colony 
is  concerned.  For,  In  these  two  utterances 
we  find  the  very  basis  of  our  constitutional 
government  In  the  United  States — a  govern- 
ment of  coequal  branches,  each  branch  serv- 
ing as  a  check  upon  the  pwwer  of  the  others, 
and  the  power  of  taxation  and  of  the  purse 
remaining  with  the  legislative  branch. 


We  hear  unhappy  cries  from  time  to  time 
that  the  three  coequal  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment today  are  not  In  balance. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  seizing  the  legisla- 
tive power. 

The  Presidency  has  become  too  powerful 
and  dictates  over  much  to  the  Congress. 

But  the  Congress  can.  if  It  will,  assert  It- 
self and  by  new  legislation  negate  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  It  is  about  to  do  this.  I 
hop)e.  with  the  Dlrksen  bill  on  reapportion- 
ment which  will  restore  to  the  States  the 
right  to  have  one  house  of  Its  legislature 
apportioned  other  than  on  population. 

We  have  seen  the  Congress  arise  in  its 
majesty  back  in  1938  to  forbid  the  Executive 
from  packing  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  am 
proud  to  recall  that  Virginia  Senators  were 
leaders  in  that  flght. 

The  Congress  has  risen  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  15 
to  18  years  ago.  in  response  to  a  public  re- 
vulsion against  the  much-too-biased  admin- 
istration of  labor  union  legislation  over  a 
period  of  10  years. 

The  power  Is  there — coequal  power — and 
the  Congress  will  use  It  from  time  to  time 
whenever  It  seems  clear  that  the  voters, 
whom  it  represents,  will  support  the  use  of 
that  power,  or  even  without  that  Indica- 
tion, when  It  seems  clear  that  the  national 
Interest  is  at  stake. 

Even  today  we  see  in  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  own  party  taking 
issue  with  his  policy  In  Vietnam,  thus  show- 
ing that.  In  a  crisis,  conviction  may  rise 
above  party  and  personal  loyalty,  even 
though  the  conviction  be  mistaken. 

Yes,  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  Jamestown 
settlers  of  350  years  ago.  They  gave  birth  to 
the  constitutional  Republic  of  the  United 
States. 

I  wonder  what  they  would  think  of  us 
today? 

I  wonder  what  they  would  call  the  Great 
Society?  So  different  from  theirs  Is  the 
discipline  of  our  lives  today  that  they  might 
think  of  It  as  the  "decadent  society."  Some- 
times I  fear  for  what  historians  will  call  it. 

Abject  poverty  abovmds  amidst  affluence 
in  many  areas. 

Crime  rates  Increase  alarmingly,  as  both 
organized  and  unorganized  criminals  strain 
the  abilities  of  rapidly  increasing  police 
forces.  Most  of  the  bad  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  Juveniles,  whose  criminality  is 
largely  caused  by  neglect  from  peirents. 

The  courts  fall  to  support  the  police,  and 
violators  and  criminals  get  off  scot  free  or 
with  light  sentences. 

Thrift  Is  frowned  upon  as  debt  Is  glorified. 

Divorce  Is  rampant  as  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  Is  denigrated. 

Mother  earth  Is  deserted  by  people,  but 
mined  by  machines  to  produce  food  and 
fiber  for  frlghteningly  overcrowded  cities,  as 
well  as  $10  billion  worth  for  storage  bins. 

Only  the  massive  strength  of  our  seemingly 
unlimited  natural  resources  and  our  amazing 
industrial  development  make  It  possible  for 
us  to  live  with  our  bad  habits,  and  at  the 
same  time  live  beyond  our  Income  as  a  nation, 
and  act  as  policeman  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world. 

I  recall  Sinclair  Lewis'  novel  "It  Can't  Hap- 
pen Here."  Disaster  could  never  strike  the 
little  town  of  which  he  wrote — but  It  did. 

And  we  of  the  United  States  today  are  too 
prone  to  feel  that  we  are  Just  too  big  and  too 
strong  and  rich  to  be  endangered  by  the  bad 
habits  that  have  brought  other  proud  gov- 
errunents  to  their  knees,  and  hardships  to 
the  people  of  other  nations. 

So  we  go  right  ahead  Indulging  ourselves 
as  a  nation  and  a  governnient  in  bad  fiscal 
habits,  trying  to  borrow  ourselves  rich — Just 
doing  the  things  we  have  cautioned  others 
against,  when  they  have  sought  our  advice  to 
help  them  solve  their  own  fiscal  problems. 


Those  nations  which  have  risen  from  the 
ashes,  Just  as  Germany  and  France  have  re- 
cently done,  have  exerted  a  strong  fiscal  dis- 
cipline that  has  commanded  the  confidence  of 
their  own  people  and  of  foreign  nations. 

In  contrast  here  at  home,  we  witness  the 
spectacle  of  the  American  dollar — the  U.S. 
dollar  being  suspect  all  over  the  world,  sim- 
ply due  to  a  reluctance  In  our  Government  to 
adopt  a  firm  fiscal  discipline  and  tvirn  away 
from  the  primrose  path  that  has  always  In 
the  end  led  to  bankruptcy. 

If  I  were  still  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  would 
introduce  a  bill  for  a  supplementary  national 
anthem.  I'd  like  to  call  It  "Carry  me  back  to 
old  Virginia."  It  would  be  a  song  of  prayer 
and  a  song  of  praise,  but  It  would  not  plead 
that  we  go  back  "where  the  cotton  and  the 
corn  and  taters  grow." 

Rather  it  would  pray  that  we  go  back  to 
the  disciplines  of  the  early  settlers  at  James- 
town and  to  the  philosophy  of  government 
that  rules  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others  that 
served  this  State  and  Nation  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Jamestown  settlers. 

We  would  not  be  turning  back  the  clock, 
as  they  say.  The  behavior  clock  Is  running 
backward.  We  would  start  It  going  forward 
again. 

We  would  start  our  country  going  for- 
ward again  with  a  firmer  discipline  In  the 
home,  in  the  State,  and  the  Nation,  with 
respect  for  thrift,  for  law  and  order,  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  and  the  family,  and  the 
simple  virtues  of  the  Christian  faith  that 
guided  those  settlers  that  built  the  little 
church  nearby. 

Yes,  my  hymn  would  be  also  a  song  of 
gratitude,  a  hymn  of  praise,  that  would  try 
to  express  to  Virginia  the  appreciation  by 
Americans  everywhere  of  its  glorious  history, 
and  its  enormous  contributions  to  the  people 
and  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 
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SOUTHAMPTON'S  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
President,  history  has  Its  pauses  for  pag- 
eantry and  for  recollection.  In  this  con- 
nection,  a  notable  series  of  summer  pro- 
grams will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
325th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Southampton  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York. 

About  a  dozen  communities  make  up 
the  township  of  Southampton,  one  of 
the  very  earliest  English-speaking  set- 
tlements in  North  America.  Each  will 
stage  special  events  to  tie  in  with  the 
observance. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  join  with  me  in  a  message  of 
greeting  and  best  wishes  upon  this  forth- 
coming occasion. 

How  different  the  land  was,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  June  12th  in  1640  than  it  Is 
today.  Scarcely  populated  by  Indians 
and  undeveloped  by  man,  the  Southamp- 
ton area  was  settled  by  stanch  settlers- 
eight  men  and  one  woman — with  equally 
stanch  beliefs  about  economic  and  re- 
ligious freedom  and  about  individual 
rights.  Appropriately,  they  named  the 
spit  of  land  in  Peconic  Bay,  at  which 
they  landed.  Conscience  Point. 

Notably,  the  first  structure  these  set- 
tlers built,  according  to  surviving  his- 
torical records,  was  a  church. 

Their  ideas  the  people  of  Long  Island 
and  New  York  State  In  general  have 
harvested,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  all. 
We  owe  them  our  gratitude. 


When  these  settlers  landed  at  Con- 
science Point,  it  was  not  their  first  con- 
tact with  the  soil  of  the  New  World. 
They  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
live  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Lynn.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  find  there  the  freedom 
best  suited  to  their  lives.  They  then 
formed  a  company  which  received  the 
King's  grant  carrying  with  it  permission 
to  settle  on  the  far  side  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  east  of  New  Amsterdam. 

On  first  landing  they  were  rebuffed  by 
the  Dutch  at  Manhasset.  It  was  at  this 
point  they  moved  eastward  by  boat  to 
the  Southampton  area.  Where  they 
landed,  Conscience  Point  in  the  hamlet 
of  North  Sea,  is  now  a  historical  park. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle on  Southampton's  founding,  quoted 
records  of  the  landing's  aftermath. 

with  gifts  and  greetings,  these  Puritans 
made  friends  with  the  Indians  and  were  led 
by  them  along  a  trail  through  the  woods,  to 
what  came  to  be  known  as  Old  Towne. 

Friendly  Indians  helped  the  settlers 
to  live  on  the  land.  The  first  houses 
were  built  on  what  is  now  the  site  of 
Southampton  Hospital. 

Today,  the  house  built  by  an  early 
settler,  Thomas  Hal.sey,  has  been  re- 
stored through  the  efforts  of  the  South- 
ampton Colonial  Society.  It  stands  as 
the  oldest  colonial  style  house  in  the 
State,  I  am  told. 

Other  sites  of  interest  include  the 
Shinnecock  Indian  Reservation,  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse  at  Red  Creek,  the  Pel- 
letreau  Silvershop,  restored  by  the 
Southampton  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety, the  country  store,  tljf  Captain  Rog- 
ers homestead,  the  Parrish  Museum  on 
Jobs  Lane,  the  Whaling  Museum,  the 
Customs  House  in  Sag  Harbor,  the 
Quoque  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Auto- 
motive Museum. 

I  am  certain  that  tourists  from  what- 
ever State  will  be  interested  in  attend- 
ing the  observance  in  which  the  com- 
munities that  make  up  Southampton 
will  take  part:  Bridgehampton,  East- 
port,  Hampton  Bays,  North  Sea,  Noyack, 
Quoque,  Remsenberg,  Sag  Harbor.  Saga- 
ponack,  Shinnecock,  Flanders,  Water 
Mill,  and  Westhampton.  The  programs, 
including  a  reenactment  of  the  Con- 
science Point  landing,  will  begin  in  June 
and  extend  into  September. 

Southampton's  citizens,  including  its 
historian,  William  K.  Dunwell.  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  planning  a  summer  in 
appreciation  of  our  splendid  heritage 
and  the  makers  of  that  heritage. 


CONGRATULATIONS     TO     HAROLD 
BEATON 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
Harold  D.  Beaton,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Michigan  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Hal 
Beaton  for  many  years  and  I  want  to 
join  his  legion  of  friends  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  this  well-deserved  appoint- 


ment. I  am  sure  he  will  do  an  outstand- 
ing job.  My  best  wishes  to  him  and  his 
family. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CUBAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  63 
years  ago — on  May  20,  1902— the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  was  established.  Seven 
years  earlier,  the  great  Cuban  patriot, 
Jose  Marti,  was  killed  in  Oriente  Prov- 
ince, in  the  battle  for  freedom. 

History  thus  reflects  that  the  people 
of  Cuba  have  long  been  committed  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
Suffering  long  vmder  the  yoke  of  Span- 
ish rule,  they  strove  to  carve  their  own 
destiny.  But  the  people  of  Cuba  have 
been  too  often  betrayed  by  men  who  in- 
voked the  name  of  liberty — only  to  seize 
power,  to  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Now.  in  Fidel  Castro,  Cuba  has  suffered 
the  worst  betrayal  of  all,  for  Castro  not 
only  concealed  his  own  motivations  but 
also  delivered  his  countrymen  into  the 
hands  of  Soviet  communism,  and  now 
conspires  to  subvert  the  other  nations 
of  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America. 
The  recent  events  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public attest  to  the  extent  of  the  menace 
which  the  ascendancy  of  Castro  has 
p>osed. 

Jose  Marti  said  to  his  people  many 
years  ago,  in  warning  them  against 
tyrants : 

He  who  intends  to  govern  should  be 
worthy  of  government. 

Marti  saw  the  truth;  but  Castro,  the 
false  leader,  has  thrust  down  upon  his 
own  people  a  regime  of  oppression  re- 
pugnant to  the  dream  of  Jose  Marti 
and  to  all  loyal  Cubans. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  meets,  to  discuss 
the  new  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
Uc,  it  will  remember  the  tragic  lesson  of 
Cuba. 

I  know  that  the  United  States  will 
never  accept  Castro  and  communism  in 
this  hemisphere. 

The  Cuban  people  will  not  be  aban- 
doned. I  know  that  President  Johnson 
is  resolute  against  the  exportation  of 
Castroism  to  the  hemisphere,  and  will 
do  all  that  is  morally  and  legally  proper 
to  assure  the  speedy  dethroning  of  that 
despot. 

The  Cuban  national  anthem  contains 
lines  that  describe  the  anguish  of  that 
nation  today: 

To  live  In  chains  is  to  live  submitted  to 
opproblum  and  affront. 

The  Cuban  refugees  who  streamed  to 
Florida  shores  and  the  brave  souls  who 
today  fight  from  the  mountains  give  evi- 
dence that  the  fires  of  liberty  still  burn 
among  Cubans. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  by  the  al- 
lies of  this  hemisphere  to  contain,  and 
then  erase,  the  Castro  infamy. 

Our  other  friends  in  the  free  world 
must  now  realize  that  Castro  is  not  a 
comic-opera  tyrant,  a  Lilliputian  kicking 
the  shins  of  the  giant  to  the  north,  for 
the  forces  behind  Castro  are  a  threat. 


not  only  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  but  also 
to  all  in  this  hemisphere. 

We  must,  of  course,  restore  the  path 
to  peace  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
But  we  must  also  stick  to  our  resolve  to 
see  that  Cuba  is  made  free  of  its  newest 
and  most  vicious  tyranny. 


PROPOSED  REVISION  OF  SKIP-ROW 
COTTON-PLANTTNG  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Littlefield,  Tex., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  directed 
a  most  important  and  well  chosen  letter 
to  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  OfiBce. 

The  directors  point  out  their  concern 
about  a  proposed  revision  of  regulations 
pertaining  to  skip-row  planting  of  cot- 
ton. This  is  a  matter  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  other  Senators;  and  I  ask 
that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Littlefield  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Littlefield.  Tex.,  May  13.  1965. 
Director  of  Farmer  Programs  Division, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Office.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sib:     The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Littlefield  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made 
a  thorough  study  of  yovir  proposed  changes 
In    the    rules    for    measuring    cotton    when 
planted  in  a  skip-row  pattern  for  compliance 
with  acreage  allotment.    We  have  also  made 
a  survey  of  the  feelings  of  the  farmers  and 
businessmen  In  this  area. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  your  proposed 
change  In  the  ruling  would  be  very  harmful 
to  the  farmers  and  the  entire  economy  of 
the  south  plains  of  Texas.  The  practice  of 
skip-row  planting  .has  been  recommended 
by  various  Government  agencies  such  as  the 
Extension  Ser^'ice  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  It  has  also  been  accepted  by  the 
farmers  as  a  sound  agricultural  practice. 
The  farmers  tell  us  that  the  practice  reduces 
their  cost  of  production,  conserves  moisture 
and  fertility,  and  Increases  the  grade  of 
cotton. 

Your  proposed  ruling  would  make  It  im- 
possible for  economic  reasons  for  farmers  to 
continue  this  sound  practice  recommended 
by  other  Government  agencies. 

Since  the  farmers  are  already  caught  in 
a  price  squeeze,  your  proposed  change  in  the 
rules  would  bankrupt  many  of  them  and 
vitally  affect  our  entire  economy. 

The  Littlefield  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
voted  unanimously  to  ask  you  to  please  con- 
sider not  changing  the  rules  on  skip-row 
planting.  We  leave  this  vital  decision  In 
your  hands. 

Sincerely, 

C.  W.  Conway,  President. 


CASTROVILLE  CHAMBER  OPPOSES 
FIREARMS  RESTRICTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Castroville,  Tex..  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently  voted  unanimously 
to  express  its  concern  over  Senate  bill 
1592.  In  order  that  other  Senators  may 
judge  the  worries  of  Texans  over  this 
proposed  legislation,  I  ask  that  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  the  chamber 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Castroville  Chamber  or  Commerce, 

Castroville,  Tex..  May  15,  1965. 
Senator  John  Tower, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  :  The  directors  of  the  Castro- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce,  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  civic  minded  citizens  of  this  commu- 
nity, have  voted  unanimously  to  express  to 
you  their  concern  over  Senate  bill  1592.  now 
In  committee.  We  agree  that  the  suppression 
of  armed  crime  is  necessary.  However,  we 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  S.  1592  will 
be  not  only  Ineffectual  but  harmful.  Out- 
lawing firearms  or  severely  restricting  th^ 
ownership  or  procurement  can  have  litflfe 
effect  on  those  who  are  willing  to  break  the 
law.  but  such  measures  can  place  unreason- 
able restrictions  on  the  enjoyment  of  health- 
ful recreation  by  many  law-abiding  citizens. 
Further,  a  disarmed  population  la  at  the 
mercy  of  armed  criminals  or  hostile  forces. 
The  battles  of  Lexington  and  Gonzales  were 
fought  by  armed  citizens  to  prevent  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  arms  by  a  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment. 

Thank  you.  and  with  best  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ltnn  Boehme. 

President. 


GUIDE  TO  WASHINGTON  FOR  THE 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  during  the  hearing  of  House 
District  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Rapid  Transit,  I  expressed  my  concern 
for  the  architectural  barriers  to  our 
handicapped  constituents.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  been  informed  that  an  ai'chi- 
tectural  barriers  project  exists,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  information  for  the 
handicapped,  as  well  as  to  alert  the  pub- 
lic to  the  need  for  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  the  handicapped. 

The  architectural  barriers  project  has 
published  a  printed  guide  to  Washington 
for  the  handicapped.  I  bring  this  guide 
to  the  attention  of  Senators,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  assist  thena  in  giving  infor- 
mation to  their  constituents.  The  guides 
are  available  through  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Society  for  Crippled  Children,  the 
Mainland  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  and  the  Northern  Virginia 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  guide,  including  the  table 
of  contents,  and  a  fact  sheet  on  the  arch- 
itectural barriers  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 

and  the  memorandum  were  ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  GunjE  TO  Washcncton  for  the  Physically 

Handicapped 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  architectural  barriers  project  for  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area  is  truly  a 
community  undertaking.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
Committee  on  Emplojment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  and  Northern  Virginia  Societies 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

Many  organizations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  many  individual  volunteers  have 
devoted  hours  of  their  time  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  guide.  We  wish  to  thank  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  This  directory  would 
not  have  bee.n  possible  without  the  assistance 
of  these  groups  and  Individuals. 

Forms  provided  by  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  were  used  for 
surveying  a  number  of  the  facilities  listed 
here  and  we  wish  to  thank  the  society  for  Its 
valuable  support.  We  also  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  owners,  managers,  or 
employees  of  the  various  places  surveyed. 
Their  cooperation  made  the  task  a  much 
more  pleasant  one  for  our  volunteers. 

READING  THIS  DIRECTORY 

This  directory  lists  only  a  cross  section  of 
the  facilities  in  the  area.  There  are  many 
not  listed  that  have  le%el  entrances;  i.e.,  most 
stores,  service  facilities,  and  movie  theaters. 

Realizing  that  a  step  or  curb  is  as  great  a 
barrier  as  a  flight  of  stairs  for  many  an 
otherwise  completely  independent  operator  of 
wheelchair  and  car.  we  have  noted  these 
whenever  known.  Curbs  in  the  District  vary 
in  heights  up  to  8  inches.  The  average 
height  is  7  inches. 

Those  facilities  marked  with  a  "W"  have 
been  found  accessible  and  usable  by  a  person 
In  a  wheelchair,  restroom  facilities  always 
excepted.  In  all  other  listings  the  front 
entrance  Is  level  unless  another  entrance  Is 
mentioned.  In  which  case  it  is  the  one  to  be 
used.  If  there  Is  an  attendant  to  park  your 
car.  if  leader  dogs  are  allowed,  or  chairs  have 
arms.  It  will  be  mentioned  if  we  have  the 
information.  When  restroom  is  on  level 
this  win  be  noted  as  accessible,  meaning  no 
steps  but  stall  doors  less  than  28  Inches. 
Most  restaurant  chairs  are  sturdy,  without 
arms. 

PARTICIPATING  ORGANIZATIONS 

District  of  Columbia  Commissioners*  Com- 
mittee on  the  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

Easter  Seal  Societies  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Alliance. 

American  Association  of   Retired  Persons. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  Metro- 
politan Washington  Chapter. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

ARF.-^X  C.  B.  Radio  Club. 

Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants. 

Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority  of  Belalr.  Bowie, 
Md. 

Bethesda -Chevy  Chase  Rotary  Club. 

Bnai  B'rith. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

Board  of  Trade.  Metropolitan  Washington. 

Catholic  Club  of  Georgetown. 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

Clvltan  Club  of  Hyattsvllle. 

Connecticut  Avenue  Citizens  Association. 


Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washine- 
ton.  ' 

District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds. 

District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  Washington. 

Federation  of  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  District  of  Columbia. 

Federation  of  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Silver  Spring. 

Federation  of  Citizens  Associations. 

Federation  of  Civic  Associations. 

General  Services  Administration,  Region  3. 

Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

Homemakers  Clubs  of  Prince  Georgo 
County. 

Hot  Shoppes. 

Hotel  Association  of  Washlnton,  D.C. 

Howard  University. 

Junior  Leag^Je  of  Washington. 

Indoor  Sports  Club.  Inc.,  of  Washington. 
DC. 

Kiwanis  Club  of  Washington. 

Methodist  Churches  of  the  Washington 
Districts. 

Minute  Women  of  Prince  Georges  County. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Association  of  Greater 
Washington. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  National  Society,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Chapter. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.  Greater  Washington  Chapter. 

National  Association  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

NAPH  Nation's  Capital  Chapter. 

National  Paraplegia  Foundation,  N.'tlonal 
Capital  Area  Chapter. 

NOR-VA  Cedarettes. 

Opening  Doors. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

PVA  Capital  Area  Chapter. 

Physical  Medicine  &  Rehabilitation  De- 
partment of  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
&  Student  Rehabilitation  Nurses. 

Restaurant  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington.  Inc. 

Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Washington.  D.C. 

VOICE. 

Washington  Building  Congress. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THIS  DIRECTORY 

Single  copies  of  this  booklet  are  available 
at  25  cents  each  to  cover  handling  and  poet- 
age.  Bulk  copies  are  available  at  a  discount 
price.     Write  to: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Socletv  for 
Cripple  Children,  2800  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.     20009. 

The  Maryland  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  9422  Annapolis  Road,  Lan- 
ham,  Md. 

Northern  Virginia  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  3105  Columbia  Pike. 
Arlington,   Va, 

TO  LIST  A  FACILmr 

Anyone  wishing  to  have  a  facility  listed 
in  the  next  edition  of  this  publication  should 
write  to:  The  District  of  Columbia  Society 
for  Crippled  Children,  at  the  above  address, 
with  information  concerning  parking,  curb 
height,  steps.  Inside  accessibility,  and.  In 
appropriate  cases  (hotels,  motels,  apart- 
ment^s,  etc.)  information  on  bathroom 
facilities:  stalldoor  widths,  basin  heights, 
etc. 

Accessible  and  usable  buildings  will  help 
over  202,000  persons  in  the  metropolitan 
area  who  are  over  65  years  old;  pltis  approxi- 
mately 50,000  with  heart  ailments:  3.500 
wearing  leg  braces  or  artificial  limbs:  3.000, 
not  in  institutions,  who  are  confined  to 
wheelchairs;  added  thousands  who,  due  to 
polio,  multiple  sclerosis  or  cerebral  damage, 
cannot  balance  well  enough  to  go  up  or  down 
a  curb  or  steps  safely;  and  thousands  more 
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^th  mobility  limited  by  the  effects  of 
artliritis  or  accidents.  Not  Included  In  these 
numbers  are  those  temporarily  "handi- 
capped" with  broken  legs,  sprained  ankles, 
pregnancy,  small  children  or  other  limita- 
tions to  their  normal  mobility. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS  FACT  SHEET 

1.  Architectural  barriers  defined: 
Architectural  barriers  are  any  architectural 

feature  which  prohibits  handicapped  persons 
from  entering  or  using  buildings  where  they 
may  need  to  go  for  business,  recreation,  or 
civic  duty. 

2.  The  Architectural  Barriers  Project  Com- 
mittee: 

The  ABPC  in  Washington  is  a  part  of  a 
nationwide  attack  on  architectural  barriers 
sponsored  by  the  National  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children  and  Adults,  and  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  for  the  Handi- 
capped. The  local  committee  Is  sponsored 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, the  District  of  Columbia  Society  for 
Crippled  Children,  and  the  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Societies  of  Prince  Georges  County  and 
northern  Virginia. 

3.  Activities: 

An  architectural  barriers  survey  of  1,500 
buildings  in  Metropolitan  Washington  which 
are  Intended  for  public  use  has  been  com- 
pleted. These  Include  hotels,  motels,  restau- 
rants, theaters,  office  buildings,  apartments, 
banks,  and  shopping  centers. 

Some  of  the  points  surveyed  were  widths 
of  doors,  availability  of  ramps  or  level  en- 
trances, accessibility  of  phone  booths  and 
drinking  fountains  to  persons  In  wheelchairs, 
elevator  service,  width  of  stalls  in  public 
washrooms,  touch  marks  to  guide  the  blind. 

Information  was  gathered  on  standard  sur- 
vey lorms  provided  by  the  national  project. 
Similar  surveys  are  being  carried  out 
throughout  the  country  and  have  been  com- 
pleted in  Pittsburgh,  Seattle,  Cincinnati,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago.  Boston,  New  "York,  and 
other  areas. 

A  directory  of  accessible  buildings  based  on 
the  survey  and  entitled  "Guide  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  Handicapped"  is  available  for  25 
cents. 

Educational  work  Is  underway  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  need  for  accessible  buildings 
and  to  contract  builders  and  landlords  to  In- 
terest them  In  considering  the  needs  of 
handicapped  citizens  In  their  building  and 
remodeling  plans. 

Architectural  standards  and  specifications 
have  been  developed  by  the  national  project 
and  are  available  to  builders.  New  Govern- 
ment buildings  must  comply  with  these 
standards.  Cost  of  Incorporating  the  stand- 
ards in  a  new  building  Is  Insignificant,  but 
remodeling  costs  are  sometimes  high. 

4.  Need  for  the  project  and  for  the  survey: 
National  figures:  139,000  people  with  arti- 
ficial limbs;  260,000  blind;  200.000  In  heavy 
leg  braces;  5.000  with  heart  conditions :  250,- 
000  In  wheelchairs;  20,000  over  65  who  need 
easier  access  to  buildings. 

Locally,  based  on  the  general  population, 
12  percent  of  the  people  have  limited  ability 
to  move  around  freely.  Washington,  D.C, 
population  Is  2  million  therefore,  some  240,- 
000  here  would  benefit  by  more  accessible 
buildings. 

The  lack  of  access  is  the  only  factor  which 
prevents  many  of  these  from  leading  useful 
lives. 

5.  Interest  of  Capitol  Hill: 

February  6.  1962:  "Standards  for  Making 
Buildings  Usable  by  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped "  inserted  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord    Reprints  are  available. 

April  8,  1963:  "Sites  in  Washington,  D.C, 
With  Facilities  for  the  Handicapped"  In- 
serted In  the  dally  Congressional  Record 
by  Congressman  Torbert  Macdonald. 


February  19,  1964:  "Campaign  To  Remove 
Architectural  Barriers  for  the  Handicapped" 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  (vol. 
110,  pt.  3,  pp.  3136,  3137)  by  Senator  Moss,  of 
Utah,  the  report  of  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Steering  Committee,  State  of  Utah. 

Year  1965:  Several  new  bills  under  consid- 
eration, dealing  with  rehabilitation.  Include 
reference  to  the  elmlnatlon  of  architectural 
barriers  as  they  relate  to  the  effectiveness  of 
rehabilitation  services. 

6.  Financing  and  personnel: 

The  project  committee  Is  entirely  a  vol- 
untary effort  and  has  no  budget  whatsoever. 
Mrs.  Allan  B.  Fay,  Is  chairman  of  the  project 
committee;  Paul  O'Donnell  is  chairman  of 
the  survey  committee;  Dr.  Thomas  Stein,  of 
Chicago  Is  national  director  of  the  project. 

Volunteers:  The  several  hunderd  volun- 
teers who  carried  out  the  survey  were  drawn 
from  such  groups  as:  National  Association 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Inc.;  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  Washington 
Building  Congress;  Washington  Chapter  of 
American  Institute  of  Architects;  Opening 
Doors;  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations; 
Indoor  Sports  Club;  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Association;  Association  of 
Oldest  Inhabitants,  Junior  League. 

For  Information  call:  Project  Headquar- 
ters, Mrs.  Miller  or  Mr.  Evans,  AD  2-2342;  call 
Mrs.  Allan  B.  Pay,  project  chairman,  652- 
5397;  call  Paul  O'Donnell,  survey  chairman, 
961-2249  (office).  AD  4-1142  home. 


from  Texas,  and  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  urging  pass- 
age of  this  bill. 

Unanimously  passed  by  the  student  senate: 
Richard  Gaghagen, 
President,  Student  Association. 
William  Yardley, 

Dean  of  Students. 


STUDENTS    ENACT    VITAL    EDUCA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  by  Jerrold  Pesz  and  Bill 
Walker,  of  the  University  of  Houston, 
that  the  university's  student  association 
senate  recently  gave  unanimous  approval 
to  a  bill  that  I  regard  as  most  important. 

In  order  that  all  Senators  may  be  ad- 
vised of  this  action,  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  Bill  No.  20 

A  bill   to  support  legislation   introduced  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coFF,    Democrat   of    Connecticut,    and   co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  John  Tower,  repre- 
sentative of   Texas,  providing  for  Income 
tax  credit  for  college  students 
Whereas    a    bill    Introduced    in    the    U.S. 
Senate  by  Senator  Abraham  RiBicorr.  Demo- 
crat,   of    Connecticut,    and    cosponsored    by 
Senator  John  Tower,  representative  of  Texas, 
provides  for  an  Income  tax  credit  of  $1,500 
of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  for  a  stu- 
dent at  an  institution  of  higher  learning; 
and 

Whereas  the  Student  Association  of  the 
University  of  Houston  has  been  asked  to  sup- 
port Senator  Ribicoff's  bill;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  would  be  an  effective  aid 
to  higher  education  and  would  be  of  benefit 
to  many  students  and  their  families:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  University  of  Houston  Stu- 
dent Association 

article  I 
That  the  University  of  Houston  Student 
Association,  which  represents  the  students  of 
this  university,  firmly  supports  this  measure 
and  urges  the  approval  of  this  bill  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE   n 

That  this  bill,  with  supporting  material,  be 
sent   to  the   Representatives   and   Senators 


SOUTH  &  EAST  DALLAS  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE  OPPOSES  REPEAL 
OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE  TAFT- 
HARTLEY  LAW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  South  &  East  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  unani- 
mously voted  to  opFKJse  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 

I  fully  agree  with  the  chamber's  posi- 
tion; and  in  herder  that  other  Senators 
may  judge  the  views  of  Texans  about  this 
vital  matter.  I  ask  that  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  chamber  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoTTTH  &  East  Dallas 
Chamber  or  Commerce, 
Dallas.  Tex.,  May  20, 1965. 
Senator  John  G.  Tower, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower:  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  South  &  East  Dallas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  unanimously  voted 
to  oppose  repeal,  amendment,  or  change  In 
section   14(b)    of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

We  Texans  believe  In  every  freedom  for 
all  citizens  and  especially  the  workingman. 
The  requirement  that  a  worker  join  or  not 
Join  a  union  as  a  term  of  his  contract  with 
his  employer  should  not  be  permitted  In  our 
State.  We  have  prospered  well  under  the 
rlght-to-work  law  which  has  been  a  statute 
In  Texas  for  more  than  a  decade  and  we  want 
to  continue  on  this  basis. 

We    therefore    urge    you    to    vote    against 
any  change  in  section  14(b)    and  use  your 
good  influence  to  keep  this  section  as  it  is 
presently  written  In  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Sincerely, 

F.  S.  Oldt,  President. 


ADOLF  BERLE  SUPPORTS  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON'S  MOVES  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article  on  the  present  situation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  appears  in 
the  current — May  20 — issue  of  The  Re- 
porter. It  is  by  Adolf  A.  Berle,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil.  Obviously, 
Mr.  Berle  is  extremely  knowledgeable  on 
Latin  American  affairs. 

He  starts  by  writing  that  he  "began 
his  career  fighting  to  end  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's occupation  of  that  country";  and 
he  believes  that  President  Johnson  made 
the  right  decision. 

His  experience  parallels  mine.  In 
1920,  as  managing  editor  of  The  Nation, 
I  launched  an  editorial  crusade  against 
our  gunboat  diplomacy  in  Latin  America, 
It  began  with  an  article  by  Herbert  J. 
Seligman,  on  "The  Conquest  of  Haiti." 
This  conquest  has  taken  place  under 
strict  military  censorship  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  during  the  first 
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administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  It 
was  wholly  contrary  to  President  Wil- 
sons  pronouncements  about  the  right  of 
small  nations  to  self-determination. 

I  first  learned  of  this  during  the  war. 
while  I  was  a  candidate  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Field  Artillery,  in  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor.  One  night,  in  the  "Y". 
I  found  an  item  indicating  that  the  U.S. 
marines  had  been  bombing  Haitian  vil- 
lages from  the  air.  This  struck  me  as 
such  a  violation  of  the  Wilsonian  pro- 
nouncements, that  I  mentally  vowed 
that  I  would  try  to  find  out  what  this 
was  all  about.  My  opportunity  came 
after  the  war.  when  I  became  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  weekly.  The  Na- 
tion. I  sent  James  Weldon  Johnson,  who 
had  been  a  former  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Nicaragua,  to  Haiti;  and  he 
wrote  a  series  of  four  excellent  articles 
entitled:  "Self -Determining  Haiti." 
Lewis  S.  Gannett  wrote  an  excellent 
article  on  our  invasion  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Much  else — editorials  and 
special  articles — was  printed,  including 
some  on  the  subject  of  our  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Nicaragua.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  our  policies  then  were 
dictated  by  private  economic  interests 
of  banks  and  investors  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  crude  "dollar  diplomacy." 
enforced  by  arms.  We  should  never 
have  pursued  such  a  policy. 

I  was  in  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  Senate  leaders — William  E.  Borah, 
of  Idaho;  William  H.  King,  of  Utah; 
George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska;  Robert 
LaPollette.  of  Wisconsin;  and  others  who 
shared  my  views.  As  a  result  of  my  ef- 
forts, the  Senate  appointed  a  select 
committee,  headed  by  Medill  McCormick. 
of  Illinois,  to  investigate  our  occupation 
of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  chair- 
man asked  me  to  precede  the  committee 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  hearings 
in  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  I  did.  Although  the  result  was  not 
satisfactor\-  to  me.  in  that  the  committee 
whitewashed  the  Haitian  occupation, 
and  recommended  its  maintenance,  it 
did  make  plans  for  the  military  evacua- 
tion of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  left  the  legacy  of  Rafael 
Leonidas  Tnajillo  y  Molina,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  later 
seized  the  presidency;  and  our  subse- 
quent recognition  of,  and  assistance  to. 
this  tsrrant  and  butcher  do  not  consti- 
tute one  of  the  creditable  chapters  in 
American  foreign  policy. 

However.  I  believe  that  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  initiated  is  in  no  sense 
a  revival  of  our  gunboat  diplomacy.  I 
feel  very  definitely  that  his  original  pur- 
pose in  evacuating  Americans  and  other 
nationals  was  essential,  and  that  his  con- 
cern lest  there  be  another  Castro-Com- 
munist takeover  in  another  Caribbean 
island  warranted  his  action. 

Most  important  of  all  was  his  prompt 
calling  on  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  come  in  and  assume  responsi- 
bility as  rapidly  as  possible.  If,  out  of 
this  chaotic  situation,  an  inter-Ameri- 
can police  force — a  multilateral  respon- 
sibility for  situations  such  as  those  which 
have  occurred  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  are  likely  to  occur  elsewhere — 


will  emerge.  President  Johnson's  ac- 
tion will  be  fully  justified.  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  great  difficulties  of  having 
such  a  program  succeed;  but  the  objec- 
tive is  most  worthwhile  and.  indeed.  Is 
essential. 

Needless  to  say,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  reports  that  in  carrying  out  this 
mission  our  pwlicy  has  been  one  of  lean- 
ing toward  rightwingers  and  aiding 
them  militarily,  rather  than  one  of  neu- 
trality, will  prove  to  be  unfounded. 

If,  in  our  desire  to  avoid  a  Conununist 
takeover,  we  supported  fascist-minded 
dictators  who  opp>ose  essential  reforms — 
as,  regrettably,  we  have  done  on  several 
occasions,  such  a  policy  would  foster 
communism  and  would  defeat  our  de- 
clared purpose.  We  must  be  determined 
not  to  have  that  happen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Adolf 
Berle's  article,  entitled  "A  Stitch  in 
Time."  from  the  Reporter  magazine,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Stitch  in  Timk 

(By  Adolf  A.  Berle) 

On  April  28.  1965,  after  2  days  of  painful 
conferences  and  consideration,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  ordered  a  detachment  of 
marines  to  land  In  the  IDominlcan  Republic. 
The  writer,  who  began  his  career  fighting  to 
end  Woodrow  Wilson's  occupation  of  that 
country,  believes  the  President  made  the 
right  decision. 

The  President  had  to  act  immediately  on 
a  telephone  report  from  Ambassador  W.  Tap- 
ley  Bennett,  Jr.,  that  hundreds  of  Americans 
were  in  danger  and  strong  action  was  needed 
to  save  their  lives.  In  the  larger  view,  he 
had  reports  indicating  a  steady  Infiltration 
Into  the  republic  of  guerrillas  trained  in 
Cuba  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  of  more  com- 
ing. This  was  a  further  move  In  the  con- 
tinuing Communist  campaign  of  subversion 
and  aggression  In  the  Caribbean.  An  up- 
rising designed  to  reinstate  Juan  Bosch — 
who  was  duly  elected  President  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  in  December  1962,  but  ousted 
by  a  military  coup  in  September  1963 — had 
provided  the  opportunity  for  a  simultaneous 
rising  by  organized  Communist  groups. 
Within  48  hours  the  Bosch  partisans, 
seeking  democratic  government,  were  in- 
filtrated 2nd  then  dominated  by  the 
trained  Communist  elements,  and  many  of 
the  Bosch  leaders  sought  refuge  In  foreign 
embassies.  As  the  pro-Bosch  forces  lost  con- 
trol, they  opened  the  army  arsenals  to  the 
people.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Communist 
groups  got  most  of  the  arms  Finally  Mr. 
Johnson  had  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  pos- 
sible Conununist  seizxire  of  Santo  Domingo 
In  the  vast  context  of  Communist  agression 
from  Vietnam  to  Africa. 

I  think  that  the  President  had  little  choice. 
He  could  have  called  In  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  asked  it  to  go  to  work,  and 
stopped  there.  But  the  OAS  has  no  guns 
and  needs  time  to  decide;  meanwhile,  events 
were  moving  dangerously  fast.  He  could 
have  sat  by,  praying  for  the  American  lives 
and  watching  unlimited  bloodshed  as  Do- 
minicans killed  each  other,  then  dealing  as 
best  he  could  with  the  outcome.  This  would 
have  meant  continuation  of  a  fierce  civil 
war,  supplied  with  arms  and  reinforcements 
from  Cuba.  In  that  case,  the  President 
might  face  a  Dominican  Republic  In  the 
hands  of  a  Castro-style  regime  established  by 
sheer  terror.  Or  the  President  could  act, 
creating  the  situation  himself.  He  elected 
to  act. 


The  elements  he  had  to  work  with  were  not 
promising.  Juan  Bosch  had  been  elected  in 
1962  by  some  65  percent  of  the  Dominican 
voters.  His  government  had  received  all  the 
support  the  Unite<l"^tates  could  give,  it 
was  acclaimed  as  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
democratic  Governments  of  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, and  Costa  Rica.  Unhappily,  there 
was  little  solid  party  organization  behind 
Bosch.  Thirty-one  years  of  Trujlllo  dictator- 
ship  had  wiped  out  practically  every  vestige 
of  political  structure.  Bosch  himself,  hon- 
est and  Idealistic,  a  well-known  Latin  Ameri- 
can literary  figure,  found  trouble  in  man- 
aging affairs  of  state.  Some  of  his  supporten 
intrigued  with  the  Communists  or  with  the 
military.  An  ill-fated  Castro-supported  ex- 
pedition of  Dominican  leftists  and  Cuban 
"volunteers"  against  Santo  Domingo  in  1959 
had  left  behind  a  nucleus,  the  14th  of  June 
Party,  that  caused  Intermittent  trouble. 
Two  Communist  parties,  respectively  Rus- 
sian- and  Chinese-oriented,  were  allowed  to 
function.  Castro  Communists  were  also  In- 
filtrating some  Important  labor  unions. 

Some  Dominican  Army  officers  and  also 
some  civilian  elements  believed  that  doors 
were  being  opened  for  a  Communist  take- 
over, in  which  case  they  would  have  their 
throats  cut.  That  fear  led  Gen.  Ellas  Wes- 
sin  y  Wessin  and  other  army  chiefs  to  bring 
off  the  coup  in  September  1963  that  sent 
Bosch  into  exile.  The  United  States  and  the 
democratic  governments  In  the  Caribbean 
protested.  For  a  time,  Washington  cut  off 
its  aid,  technical  help,  and  other  assistance. 

The  generals,  however,  did  not  follow  the 
usual  pattern.  Declining  to  form  a  military 
government,  they  Installed  a  civilian  trium- 
virate that  last  year  gave  way  to  the  regime 
of  the  former  foreign  minister  Donald  Reld 
Cabral.  His  brother  had  been  murdered  by 
Trujlllo;  he  himself  had  been  imprisoned. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  Scot  and  a  Dominican 
mother.  Though  Reld  Cabral's  regime  was 
illegitimate,  the  American  Embassy  came  to 
respect  him.  He  was  moving  toward  re- 
establishment  of  "legitimacy" — that  is.  the 
holding  of  elections  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber. Cautiously,  the  U.S.  Government 
was  moving  to  sustain  his  hand.  He  en- 
deavored to  bring  order  out  of  adminis- 
trative chaos,  to  pull  together  the  Dominican 
economy,  and  to  bring  the  army  under  civil- 
ian control.  Many  army  officers  disliked  this. 
Some  were  pro-Bosch;  others  perhaps  had 
played  with  the  Communist  agents.  At  all 
events,  these  elements  planned  an  uprising, 
scheduled  for  June  1,  to  bring  back  Juan 
Bosch.  Discovery  of  this  plan  forced  action 
on  April  25.  The  officers'  revolt  simulta- 
neously, and  apparently  unintentionally, 
cleared  the  way  for  the  armed  emergence 
of  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

MAKING   OUR   STAND  CLEAR 

Meanwhile,  the  Caribbean  situation  as- 
sumed importance  on  the  worldwide  stage. 
Former  President  R6mtilo  Betancourt  ot 
Venezuela  insists  that  in  Latin  America  the 
Commimlst  factions  linked  to  Moscow  and 
Pelping  still  work  together.  They  cooperate 
in  any  action  that  may  make  trouble  for  the 
United  States  and  In  working  to  overthrow 
non-Communist  governments.  They  bad 
been  unsuccessful  In  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries,  but  they  still  have  small 
units  in  armed  revolt  in  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, and  Guatemala.  Their  technique  of 
Infiltrating  genuine  democratic  movements 
and  later  seizing  them  has  proved  success- 
ful, as  when  Castro  concealed  his  Communist 
affiliations  until  he  had  taken  over.  Th« 
probability  has  to  be  faced  that  the  Com- 
munist Prente  de  Llberacl6n  Naclonal  In 
Venezuela,  the  "violence  areas"  in  Colombia, 
and  the  dissolved  Guatemalan  Communist 
Party  will  all  become  actively  terrorist. 

The  myth  had  grown  up  In  Communist 
circles  that  the  United  States  cannot  act 
In  Latin  America.    American  doctrine  does 
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indeed  prohibit  intervention.  Too  often 
that  has  been  Interpreted  to  keep  Latin- 
American  rebellions  armed,  organized,  fi- 
nanced, and  directed  In  other  countries  from 
being  recognized  as  the  external  attacks 
they  really  are.  American  doctrine  does 
consider  an  attack  on  any  American  state  as 
an  attack  on  all.  giving  rise  to  the  right  of 
defense. 

The  time  had  come  to  make  several  things 
clear  if   the   whole   Caribbean   was   not   to 

erupt. 

That  the  United  States  would  no  longer 
be  Immobilized  by  the  fiction  that  exter- 
nally armed  uprisings  were  merely  local 
movements  for  reform. 

That  "nonintervention"  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  a  coimtry  does  not  prevent  the 
United  States  from  defending  a  country  at- 
tacked from  outside — despite  the  camouflage 
of  "internal  revolution." 

That  further  attacks  of  the  Castro  variety 
cannot  count  on  Immunity  from  American 
force  on  a  scale  adequate  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency. 

That  the  United  States  carmot  afford 
another  Cuba — particularly  not  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  President's  action  made  this 
clear — to  Latin  America,  to  Pelping,  and  to 
Moscow. 

"Adverse  Latin  American  opinion"  was 
urged  as  an  argument  against  action.  Actu- 
ally, Latin  America  exi>ects  the  United  States 
to  act  and  does  not  respect  us  much  when 
we  fall  to  do  so.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
promptly  approved  President  Johnson's  eu:- 
tlon.  Costa  Rica  reportedly  offered  "freedom 
fighters."  The  Council  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  sent  a  peac«-medlatlng 
commission;  It  arrived  in  Santo  Domingo  on 
May  2.  The  protest  has  not  developed  to  the 
extent  feared.  Until  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments are  willing  to  give  the  OAS  the 
forces  and  capacity  to  defend  weak  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  offers  those  govern- 
ments their  only  effective  defense,  and  they 
know  It.  Both  before  and  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  affair,  when  the  OAS  was  paralyzed  by 
Indecision,  many  Latin  American  diplomats 
said  to  me  they  thought  the  United  States 
should  act  first  and  discuss  later.  Officially 
they  may  decry  our  action,  but  they  want  the 
power  vacuum  filled. 

President  Johnson  has  filled  It.  He  will 
have  many  problems  as  a  result.  They  are, 
I  believe,  less  dangerous  than  the  problems 
he  would  have  faced  had  he  stood  aside.  No 
one  forgets  that  failure  to  take  decisive  ac^ 
tlon  against  Castro  In  1961  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1962. 

If  the  President  had  not  acted,  what  would 
have  been  the  outcome?  No  one  will  ever 
know.  The  rebels  might  have  restored  the 
Bosch  regime,  though  this  seenois  unlikely. 
The  Dominican  Army  might  have  produced 
a  dictator,  perhaps  a  new  Trujlllo.  The  Com- 
munist groups  might  have  seized  the  gov- 
ernment, making  a  new  Cuba.  They  might 
have  taken  to  the  hills,  opening  a  new  chap- 
ter of  guerrilla  bloodshed  against  either  the 
forces  of  Wessin  y  Wessin  or  of  a  democratic 
Bosch  regime.  The  least  dangerotis  course 
for  the  President  was  to  take  the  Initiative 
and  dominate  events. 


SENATORS  ALLOTT  AND  FANNIN 
PROTEST  FEATURES  OF  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FIREARMS  BILL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve,  began 
Its, hearings  on  S.  1592.  This  is  the  bill 
sponsored  by  President  Johnson  which 
would  ban  the  interstate  shipment  of 
firearms  to  individuals,  greatly  increase 
the  fees  for  manufacturing  and  selling 


firearms  and  ammunition,  and  curb  the 
importation  of  surplus  foreign  firearms. 
In  reviewing  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  subcommittee,  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  statements  of  two  of 
our  colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  the  jiuiior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]. 

Senator  Allott  documents  how  pas- 
sage of  S.  1592  would  work  a  hardship  on 
many  responsible  citizens  of  his  State 
and  of  many  other  States  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  country,  including  my  own 
State  of  Nebraska.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  makes  it  clear  that  he  recog- 
nizes there  is  a  problem  in  keeping  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible  ele- 
ment of  our  society  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  legitimate  contribu- 
tion to  make  in  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem. In  this  connection  Senator  Allott 
is  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  14,  which 
would  prevent  convicted  felons,  juve- 
niles, and  fugitives  from  justice  from 
purchasing  firearms  by  mail. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  makes 
good  sense  when  he  argues  that  the 
answer  does  not  lie  in,  as  he  puts  it, 
"cutting  off  the  head  to  cure  the  head- 
ache" but  rather  in  an  approach  which 
would  prevent  the  acquisition  of  arms 
by  those  who,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  subcommittee,  are  most  likely  to 
use  them  in  crimes  of  violence. 

Senator  Fannin  points  out  that  there 
are  many  small  businesses  in  his  State 
and  throughout  the  country  such  as  the 
custom  shops  that  produce  fine  sporting 
and  target  arms  for  mail-order  sale  that 
would  suffer  severely  under  the  bill. 
Senator  Fannin  shares  the  view  of  Sena- 
tor Allott  that  the  proposed  increased 
license  fee  for  selling  ammunition 
would  cause  the  rural  general  store  and 
gas  stations  in  his  State  and  throughout 
the  West  to  cease  carrying  sporting 
ammunition  for  their  customers.  This 
would  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  farmers, 
i-anchers  and  sportsmen  who  live  in  the 
sparsely  populated  areas  of  our  Western 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Allott's  and  Senator  Fannin's  state- 
ments of  last  Friday  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  Senators  to  give  at- 
tention and  consideration  to  the  perti- 
nent points  made  by  our  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gordon  Allott  Be- 
fore Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, May  20,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appeeir  and  be  heard  today  on  S.  1592, 
to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  I  would 
like,  at  the  outset,  to  express  my  concern 
that  this  subject  not  be  acted  upon  In  an 
emotional  manner,  nor  in  haste,  perhaps  as 
the  result  of  a  shocking  Incident  which  stUl 
Is  fresh  In  all  of  our  minds.  For  these  rea- 
sons, particularly,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  appear  here  and  to  note  that  this  commit- 
tee obvlovisly  Intends  to  conduct  full  hear- 
ings and  give  this  bill  the  deliberation  which 
It  merits. 

Members  of  the  committee  certainly  are 
familiar  with  President  Johnson's  message 
to  the  Congress  expressing  his  concern  about 
crime  and  Its  prevention.  As  a  part  of  that 
message,  the  President  called  for  regulations 
on  Interstate  shipment  of  guns  and  declared 


the  right  of  citizens  to  be  secure  on  the 
streets,  and  In  their  homes  and  places  of 
business. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  broad  outlines 
of  that  message  and,  as  a  matter  or  fact,  I 
had  Joined  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  sponsor- 
ing your  bill,  S.  14,  which  was  designed  to 
help  the  States  cope  with  the  problem  of  fire- 
arms shipped  Interstate  In  derogation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Individual  States.  As  you  know, 
I  had  studied  that  bill,  I  had  recognized 
that  a  problem  does  exist,  and  I  had  con- 
cluded that  your  earlier  bill  was  a  reasonable 
and  effective  piece  of  legislation. 

But,  It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  basic 
difference  In  philosophy  between  the  bUl 
which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor,  S.  14,  and 
the  bin  which  Is  before  you  today.  I  believe 
that  the  basic  philosophy  expressed  In  S. 
1592  is  that  guns  are  somehow  bad  per  se 
and  must  be  heavily  regulated.  With  this 
philosophy,  I  cannot  agree.  The  word  "guns" 
Is  not  a  four-letter,  Anglo-Saxon  word  with 
dirty  coiuiotatlons,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
and  putting  the  epithet  "mall  order"  with 
It  still  does  not  make  It  unclean. 

It  has  been  hammered  home  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  used  a  maU-order  gun  In 
committing  his  heinous  crime.  So  far  as  I 
know,  however.  It  has  not  been  generally 
recognized  that  Lee  Oswald  could  have 
walked  Into  any  one  of  several  sporting 
goods  stores  In  Dallas  and  purchased  a  rifle 
of  the  same  quality  across  the  counter  and 
he  would  not  have  violated  any  law  In  doing 
so.  That  gun  from  a  sporting  goods  store 
would  have  been  svirely  Just  as  deadly  as  the 
maU-order  weapon  he  used.  Further,  Jack 
Ruby,  I  am  Informed,  used  a  Smith  &  Wes- 
son .38  for  which  he  had  a  permit.  Yet,  lit- 
tle has  been  said  about  the  deadllness  of  a 
weapon  carried  by  an  Individual  who  has  a 
license  from  the  local  police  authorities  to 
carry  that  weapon.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  Is  that  neither  firearm  nor  mail-order 
firearms  by  themselves  are  bad.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  asked  for  due  deliberation 
and.  Insofar  as  possible,  objectivity  in  ap- 
proaching this  question. 

Perhaps  we  of  the  West  are  more  familiar 
with  firearms  and  therefore  fear  them  less, 
recognizing  that  It  Is  the  abuse  of  the  weap- 
on that  Is  the  real  problem.  There  are  legit- 
imate uses  and  legitimate  users  and  I 
strongly  feel  that  we  must  not  unduly  hinder 
these  legitimate  uses  In  attempting  to  curb 
the  abuses. 

S.  1592  may,  perhaps,  accept  as  legitimate 
the  sporting  use  of  firearms.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  bill  rejects  self-defense  as 
a  legitimate  use.  but  In  rejecting  this  It  re- 
jects half  of  President  Johnson's  declaration. 
An  Instance  of  the  tsrpe  of  thing  I  had  in 
mind  occvu*red  very  close  to  home  Just  last 
year.  A  young  lady  from  Brighton,  Colo., 
employed  In  my  office,  owns  a  hand  gun  and 
knows  how  to  use  It.  She  was  taught  by 
her  father  and  I  can  testify  that  she  uses  It 
well  and  propyerly.  About  a  year  ago  she  was 
awakened  at  5  In  the  morning  by  a  noise  In 
her  apartment.  It  subsequently  turned  out 
that  there  was  a  prowler  there.  The  young 
lady  lives  alone  and  her  only  real  means  of 
protection  against  lawless  elements  Is  the 
gun,  which  she  brought  with  her  from  Colo- 
rado and  keeps  In  her  apartment  here  In 
Washington.  With  that  gun  she  was  able  to 
subdue  the  housebreaker  and  hold  him  until 
the  police  arrived  and  could  take  charge. 
The  man  involved  has  pleaded  guilty  and  is 
awaiting  sentencing,  but  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  I  would  have  had  to  tell  that 
girl's  parents  If  she  had  not  had  the  gun. 
We  are  all  proud  of  Joyce  Morgan  In  our 
office  and  I  take  pleasure  In  recognizing  her 
today.  This,  gentlemen,  Is  an  example  of  a 
legitimate  use  of  a  weapon. 

The  Attorney  General  says  this  measure  Is 
"not  Intended  to  curtail  the  ownership  of 
guns  among  those  legally  entitled  to  own 
them.    It  Is  not  Intended  to  deprive  people 
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of  guns  xised  either  for  sport  or  for  self-pro- 
tection. It  Is  not  Intended  to  force  regula- 
tion on  unwilling  States  •  •  •.  The  purpose 
of  this  measure  is  simple:  It  Is,  merely,  to 
help  the  States  protect  themselves  against 
the  unchecked  flood  of  mail-order  weapons  to 
residents  whose  purposes  might  not  be  re- 
sponsible, or  even  lawful.  S.  1592  would  pro- 
vide such  assistance  to  the  extent  that  the 
States  and  the  people  of  the  States  want  It." 

That  is  certainly  not  the  way  I  read  the 
bill.  The  flat  prohibition  on  the  shipment 
of  firearms  in  interstate  commerce,  coupled 
with  the  severe  limitations  placed  on  acqui- 
sition of  hand  guns,  particularly,  seem  to  me 
a  clear  demonstration  of  an  intent  to  make 
it  difflcult.  if  not  Impossible,  for  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  acquire  a  pistol. 

To  be  more  specific,  section  2(a)  (2)  would 
prohibit  an  individual  from  acquiring  or 
dlsp>osing  of  a  pistol  or  revolver  while  he  was 
traveling  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Incidentally,  this  section  would  transform 
any  violation  of  State  law  concerning  the 
transportation  of  a  hand  gun  into  a  Federal 
offense.  Let  me  give  a  specific  example  of 
what  the  prohibition  on  acquisition  or  dis- 
position may  mean.  I  own  a  hand  gun  which 
I  brought  with  me  from  Colorado.  My  legal 
residence,  of  course,  is  Colorado.  Am  I,  while 
engaged  in  my  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  traveling  In  Interstate 
commerce?  If  I  am.  suid  if  I  decide  to  sell 
or  in  any  manner  dispose  of  my  gun.  pre- 
sumably I  cannot  legally  do  It  outside  of 
Colorado.  If  this  bill  becomes  law  and  I  find 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  burdensome.  I  never- 
theless must  find  some  way  to  get  that  gun 
back  to  Colorado  before  I  can  legally  dispose 
of  it. 

Or,  presume  a  person  who  does  not  own 
a  hand  gun  becomes  disturbed  enough  by 
the  crime  statistics  In  Washington.  DC,  that 
he  decides  to  purchase  a  gun  for  the  protec- 
tion of  himself  and  his  family.  After  this 
bill  becomes  law.  as  I  read  the  bill,  he  may 
not  legally  be  able  to  acquire  that  gun  here, 
but  would  have  to  return  to  his  home  State, 
purchase  one,  and  then  face  the  problem  of 
legally  transporting  it  here  through  each 
State  through  which  he  might  pass  to  arrive 
here. 

Another  perfectly  legitimate  use  of  guns 
Is  target  shooting,  and  meets  are  held  all  over 
the  United  States.  Although  I  have  not  at- 
tended one  in  recent  years,  I  know  that  It 
used  to  be  quite  usual  for  gun  enthusiasts 
to  trade  not  only  long  guns  but  hand  guns 
at  these  meets.  If  a  person  attending  such 
a  meet  has  come  In  from  outside  that  State, 
may  he  legally  trade  with  another  sports- 
man? Under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  I 
think  not.  The  prohibition  Is  on  "sale  or 
other  disposition  thereof."  and  on  acquisi- 
tion (2(a)  (2)  A  andB). 

Prestxmably.  guns  may  be  shipped  by  com- 
mon carrier  Intrastate  under  this  bill.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  committee  that  there 
are  many  remote  areas  In  my  own  State 
which  are  not  serviced  by  common  carrier. 
Hand  guns,  of  course,  are  nonmailable  ex- 
cept to  manufacturers  or  dealers.  Add  to 
this  the  prohibition  In  section  2(b)  (3) 
against  sales  of  hand  guns  to  nonresidents  of 
the  State  where  the  dealer  Is  located,  and  It 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  we  would  make  It 
as  a  practical  matter  very  difflcult  for  a 
rancher  in  eastern  Colorado  to  acquire  a  pis- 
tol. There  are  areas  In  my  State  from  which 
the  residents  customarily  cross  State  lines 
and  go  into  Nebraska  or  Kansas,  Wyoming, 
Utah  or  New  Mexico  to  do  their  shopping. 
This  law  would  be  a  real  Imposition  on  the 
good  citizens  of  these  areas,  who  have  legiti- 
mate need  for  such  gtms. 

The  high  cost  of  licenses  proposed  for 
dealers  under  S.  1592  is,  of  course,  designed 
to,  and  I  believe  will,  stamp  out  the  carr3rlng 
of  guns  and  ammunition  in  stock  by  small 
stores.     It  will  lead  to  further  concentration 


of  the  industry  in  a  few  sources,  and  these 
sources  would  presumably  be  located  in  the 
metropolitan  areas.  This  is  simply  one  fur- 
ther facet  of  the  hardship  imposed  on  the 
people  who  live  in  rural  areas,  or  small  com- 
munities. I  do  not  happen  to  know  whether 
Walden,  Colo.,  for  example,  now  has  a  gun 
dealer  in  town,  but  I  do  know  that  the  cost 
of  a  license  proposed  under  S.  1592  is  likely 
to  make  it  economically  infeasible  for  any 
store  in  Walden  to  purchase  such  a  license, 
and  people  from  that  area  will  then  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  purchase  even  ammunition. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  antiques  and 
unserviceable  firearms  are  exceptions  to  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  collectors  of  such  firearms  there  may 
be  In  this  country,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
legitimate  hobby.  An  exception  is  made  in 
S.  1592  for  such  guns  only  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  Importation.  Obviously,  S.  1592 
is  going  to  work  a  hardship  on  the  collector, 
particularly  if  he  wants  to  acquire  as  a  part 
of  his  collection  pistols  or  revolvers,  even  if 
those  guns  cannot  possibly  be  fired.  Appar- 
ently, the  only  route  of  acquisition  open  to 
him  If  he  wants  a  gun  presently  owned  by 
an  Individual  In  another  State  Is  to  find  a 
licensed  dealer  who  will  handle  the  trans- 
portation, thereby  presumably  adding  to  the 
cost  of  acquisition    (sec.   2(a)(4)). 

Another  exception  in  the  present  law, 
which  is  dropped  from  S.  1592.  is  that  for 
banks,  public  carriers,  and  armored  car  com- 
panies and  although  governmental  agencies 
are  excepted  generally  from  the  provision  of 
the  bill,  the  "duly  commissioned  officer  or 
agent"  who  is  exempted  under  the  act  now 
in  effect,  would  be  blanketed  in  under  S. 
1592.  I  see  no  valid  reason  for  dropping 
these  exceptions  from  the  operation  of  the 
law,  if  we  start  from  a  premise  that  there 
are  legitimate  uses  and  legitimate  users  of 
firearms. 

My  mail,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  reflected  con- 
cern over  the  wide  discretion  allowed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  this  meas\ire. 
I  will  mention  only  two  facets  of  this  which 
particularly  bother  me.  Section  3(c)(2), 
which  directs  the  Secretary  to  disapprove  an 
application  for  a  license  if  the  applicant  is 
not  likely  to  maintain  operations  In  compli- 
ance with  the  act  "by  reason  of  his  business 
experience,  financial  standing,  or  trade  con- 
nection," seems  to  me  to  be  such  an  unneces- 
sarily broad  grant  of  discretion  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  preclude  any  reasonable  hope  of 
reversing  the  Secretary's  decision,  thereby 
vesting  final  authority  in  an  executive  officer 
contrary  to  ovu*  accepted  philosophies  and 
procedures.  Such  discretion  reminds  me  of 
the  words  of  Lewis  Carroll,  the  eminent  au- 
thor of  Alice's  Adventures  In  Wonderland: 
"  '111  be  Judge,  I'll  be  Jury,'  said  cunning  old 
Fury,  '111  try  the  whole  cause,  and  condemn 
you  to  death.'  " 

Under  the  Importation  provisions  of  the 
bill,  section  3(e)(3),  allows  the  Secretary — 
I  note  that  It  does  not  direct  him — to  au- 
thorize importation  of  a  firearm  which  "is 
of  a  type  and  quality  generally  recognized  as 
particularly  suitable  for  lawful  sporting  pur- 
poses and  Is  not  a  surplus  military  weapon 
and  that  the  importation  or  bringing  in  of 
the  firearm  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest."  I  would  simply  point  out  to 
the  committee  that  aside  from  the  difficulty 
which  will  arise  In  interpreting  this  language, 
and  thxis  again,  a  broad  discretion  vested  in 
the  Secretary,  there  are  many  types  of  sur- 
plxu  military  weapons  which  may  be  suit- 
able for  lawful  sporting  purposes  or  which 
may  be  readily  converted  to  sports  weapons. 
The  British  Enfield  would  be  a  good  exam- 
ple of  such  a  weapon  and.  In  fact,  I  believe 
all  Mausers  are  highly  regarded  by  sportsmen 
and  could  fit  the  definition  of  "particularly 
suitable  for  lawful  sporting  purposes."  In 
the  category  of  handguns,  the  Luger  would 
also  fall  into  this  class.  Is  there  any  real 
reason  to  put  a  blanket  prohibition  on  Im- 


portation of  military  weapons,  or  was  this 
perhaps  an  emotional  reaction  to  a  specific 
incident? 

Also,  on  the  Import  provisions  of  the  bill, 
I  might  mention  that  It  appears  from  Di- 
rector Margrave's  statement  that  there  la 
presently  sufficient  authority  under  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  all  im- 
portation of  arms  and  ammunition,  includ- 
ing those  Items  called  "destructive  devices" 
in  S.  1592.  In  view  of  this  present  author- 
ity. I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  explore 
the  enforcement  of  present  law.  and  whether 
this  may  be  strengthened,  rather  than  cre- 
ate new  legislation  In  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commenced  my  state- 
ment with  a  plea  for  objectivity.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  14.  I  believe  I  have  recognized 
that  there  Is  a  problem  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  legitimate  contribution 
to  make  in  the  solution  of  that  problem.  I 
have  stated  before,  however,  that  I  believe 
S.  1592  is  not  the  proper  solution  and  that 
with  all  deference  to  the  chairman,  this  bill 
is  not  well  drawn. 

Again,  there  is  a  problem,  but  the  solution 
Is  not  to  be  found  In  depriving  legitimate 
users  of  firearms  of  their  liberty  to  acquire 
and  use  them.  I  believe  that  S.  1592  would 
cut  off  the  head  to  cure  the  headache  and. 
while  I.  too,  am  concerned  about  the  threat 
posed  by  guns  In  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
sible elements,  I  would  say  to  the  committee, 
and  to  Senators,  as  Ben  Franklin  said: 
"Those,  who  would  give  rfp  essential  liberty 
to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety." 


Statement  by  Senator  Pattl  J.  Fannin,  Sub- 
committee  ON  Juvenile  Delinquenct, 
Senate  Judiciary  CoMMrrrEE  Hearing  on 
S.  1592,  Firearms  Control  Legislation, 
Friday.  May  21,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, my  appearance  here  today  is  on 
behalf  of  the  many  individuals  and  organi- 
zations  In  my  State  of  Arizona  who  are 
opposed  to  S.  1592.  I  realize  that  many 
witnesses  want  to  testify  on  this  important 
legislation  and  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man for  granting  me  the  privilege  to  make 
a  brief  statement. 

In  the  Interest  of  conserving  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  permission  to  have  two 
prepared  statements  included  In  the  rec- 
ord following  my  remarks.  One  is  Senate 
Memorial  No.  1  of  the  27th  Arizona  Legis- 
lature, adopted  unanimously  by  the  Arizona 
State  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Governor 
on  May  14,  1965.  The  other  is  a  statement 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Arizona  State 
rifle  and  pistol  association  by  its  president 
Dr.  Leonard  Brewster,  of  Tucson;  and  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Ben  Avery,  of  Phoenix.  Both 
statements  present  logical  and  factual  argu- 
ments In  opposition  to  S.  1592,  and  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  they  are  an  accvirate  re- 
flection of  majority  opinion  in  my  State. 

This  Is  borne  out  by  the  volume  of  letters 
and  telegrams  I  have  received  from  Arizona 
citizens.  Very  few  have  indicated  support 
for  the  bill,  while  a  substantial  number 
have  expressed  strong  opposition  to  it. 

All  of  VIS,  I'm  sure,  share  the  conviction 
that  an  effective  attack  must  be  mounted 
against  the  rising  crime  rate  in  this  coun- 
try. But  the  regulations  embodied  in  S. 
1592  would  not  prevent  the  determined  crim- 
inal from  obtaining  firearms;  Instead,  It 
would  Impose  severe  penalties  on  millions  of 
honest,    law-abiding   citizens. 

There  are  many  small  businesses  in  my 
State  and  throughout  the  country  which 
would  suffer  severely  under  this  bill.  Many 
of  these  are  small  custom  shops  that  pro- 
duce fine  sporting  and  target  arms  for  mall- 
order  sale  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition  to  these  small  dealers,  there 
are  many  sparsely  populated  areas  of  Arizona 
where  service  stations  and  small  general 
stores  handle  firearms   and  ammunition  as 
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an  accommodation  to  the  ranchers  and  farm- 
ers who  need  them. 

They  also  serve  the  more  than  150,000 
Arlzoiians  who  engage  in  hunting  and  whose 
sport  is  an  Important  part  of  game  and 
range  mnnngement  In  our  State.  They  could 
ill  afford  the  drastic  increase  in  dealer  fees 
.ind  recordkeeping  contemplated  by  S.  1592. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  private  inter- 
ests of  a  relatively  small  number  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  priority  over  the  general 
public  interest  in  preventing  criminals  from 
access  to  weapons.  But  this  requires  proof 
that  S.  1592  would  accomplish  this — and  my 
evidence  is  strongly  to  the  contrary. 

Any  person  seeking  a  gun  for  illegal  pur- 
poses, whether  he  be  a  dope  addict,  hard- 
ened criminal  or  Juvenile  delinquent,  would 
still  be  able  to  get  one.  For  that  matter, 
there  already  are  adequate  laws  In  most 
States  against  the  use  of  firearms  illegally 
and  preventing  their  use  or  possession  by 
juveniles  without  adult  supervision. 

I  know  the  subcommittee  is  aware  that 
much  of  the  current  difficulty  with  iirearms 
control  has  resulted  from  our  Government's 
policy  of  permitting  the  dumping  of  foreign 
surplus  rifles  and  pistols  in  this  country. 
Our  late  President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  spon- 
sored legislation  in  1958  to  curb  these  im- 
ports, and  in  fact,  I  understand  they  could 
be  curtailed  now  by  administrative  action 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Legislation  to  ban  these  foreign  weapons, 
mostly  castoff  military  rifles  and  cheap  pis- 
tols, would  have  broad  support  throughout 
the  country.  It  would  also  be  a  specific  step 
In  reducing  the  availability  of  guns  for  ille- 
gal use,  because  the  bulk  of  these  weapons 
are  not  purchased  by  hunters  and  sportsmen. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned 
over  the  infringement  of  basic  constitutional 
rights  represented  by  provisions  of  S.  1592, 
and  I  know  many  thoughtful  Americans 
share  this  concern.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  public  Interest  would  be  far  better 
served  by  more  rigid  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  with  respect  to  illegal  use  and  possession 
of  firearms. 


OPENING  OF  MAIL  BY  THE  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, in  sponsoring  S.  1886,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  seizing  and  opening  mall  in  an 
attempt  to  collect  delinquent  taxes. 

The  fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  taken  upon  itself  the  author- 
ity to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  mails 
was  forcibly  brought  to  my  attention 
again  in  a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
a  constituent.  On  May  1,  1965,  he  re- 
ceived a  personal  letter  from  his  wife 
stamped  "Opened  by  Mistake,  April  17, 
1965,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Los 
Angeles."  The  letter  had  been  mailed 
April  16,  and  he  wanted  to  know  why  it 
had  been  opened  and  why  it  delayed  13 
days  before  he  received  it,  and  why 
"The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  violat- 
ing the  Constitution  when  it  opens  and 
holds  the  mail  of  citizens." 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  am  concerned 
about  this  invasion  of  an  individual's 
privacy  and  the  violation  of  his  rights — 
rights  which  should  be  guaranteed  and 
protected  by  the  U.S.  mails. 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  the  right  of  privacy. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  ex  parte  Jackson, 
96  U.S.  727,  in  1877,  held  that  sealed  let- 
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ters  are  entitled  to  the  same  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment as  are  a  man's  other  papers  and 
possessions.  The  decision  states  that  let- 
ters and  packages  in  the  mail  can  only 
be  opened  and  examined  under  a  search 
warrant  particularly  describing  the 
article  to  be  seized. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  claims 
its  authority  to  seize  and  open  mail  was 
given  by  the  implied  consent  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  based  on  the  curious  pre- 
mise that  Congress  did  not  specifically 
exempt  mail  matter  from  the  property 
subject  to  levy  and  seizure  under  title 
26,  United  States  Code,  section  6334. 
While  Congress  has  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tions 6331,  6332,  and  6334(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  property  not  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  levy,  nowhere  is  authority 
given  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
seize  mail  of  delinquent  taxpayers. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  appears 
to  reason  that  Congress,  by  not  exclud- 
ing mail  from  seizure,  must  have  in- 
tended mail  to  be  subject  to  seizure. 
The  Congress,  in  writing  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  intended  no  such  course. 
Congress  did  not  anticipate  that  some 
bureaucrat  would  take  the  opportunity 
to  treat  a  sealed  letter  in  the  custody  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  as  property 
on  which  he  could  levy  a  tax  claim.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  using  meth- 
ods of  highly  questionable  constitution- 
ality. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  specifically 
exclude  mail  from  the  levy  powers  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  In  the 
case  of  mail  delivered  to  a  business 
which  has  been  seized  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  under  sections  6331  or 
7403 fd)  of  this  title,  and  which  is 
clearly  business  mail  and  not  personal 
mail,  the  bill  provides  for  the  former 
owner  or  proprietor  or  designee  thereof 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  mail  is  opened.  This  will 
prevent  the  Internal  Revenue  Sei-vice 
from  opening  personal  mail  and  prevent 
such  mail  "inadvertently  opened"  from 
lying  around  an  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice office  for  days  on  end  to  be  read  by 
anyone  who  should  care  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  most  sacred 
in  our  system  of  government  is  the 
right  of  privacy.  That  this  privacy  has 
been  violated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  evident.  This  bill  seeks  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  the  mails  against 
an  eager  but  faceless  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Long  of  Missouri,  has  planned 
early  hearings  on  this  legislation.  It  is 
hoped  that  pending  action  on  the  bill, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  desist 
in  its  deplorable  practice. 


poses,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  in  order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions the  outstanding  paleontologlcal  sites 
known  as  the  Agate  Springs  Fossil  Quarries, 
and  nearby  related  geological  phenomena,  to 
provide  a  center  for  continuing  paleontolog- 
lcal research  and  for  the  display  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  scientific  specimens  uncov- 
ered at  such  sites,  and  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
tection and  exhibition  of  a  valuable  collection 
of  Indian  artifacts  and  relics  that  are  rep- 
resentative of  an  important  phase  of  Indian 
history,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation,  or  by  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  otherwise,  title  or  a  lesser  Interest  In  not 
more  than  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land  In  township  28  north,  range 
55  west,  sixth  principal  meridan,  Sioux  Coun- 
ty, Nebraska,  for  Inclusion  In  the  Agate  Fos- 
sil Beds  National  Monument  In  accordance 
with  the  boundary  designation  made  pur- 
suant to  section  2  hereof,  which  boundary 
may  include  such  right-of-way  as  is  needed 
for  a  road  between  the  Stenomylus  Quarry 
site  and  the  monument  lands  lying  In  section 
3  or  10  ol  the  said  township  and  range. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  acreage  limitation  of 
section  1,  the  Secretary  may  designate  and 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument.  When  the  Secretary 
finds  that  lands  constituting  an  Initially  ad- 
mlnistrable  unit  are  In  Federal  ownership, 
he  shall  establish  such  national  monument 
by  publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  any  subsequent  adjust- 
ment of  Its  boundaries  shall  be  effectuated 
in  the  same  manner. 

Sec.  3.  The  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sums  of  not  more  than 
$301,150  for  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests 
In  land  and  not  more  than  $1,842,000  for 
development  in  connection  with  the  Agate 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  under  this 
Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  merely  put  a  limit  upon  the 
acquisition  and  development  costs.  The 
subject  has  been  discussed  with  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AGATE  FOSSIL  BEDS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  NEBR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  339)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  pur- 


RESOLUTTON   TO  DISAPPROVE   RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  move  that  the  Senate  consider 
a  highly  privileged  question,  which  has 
been  made  so  by  the  so-called  Hoover 
Reorganization  Act  now  in  force.  It  ap- 
pears on  the  calendar  as  Calendar  No. 
191,  Senate  Resolution  102,  reported  ad- 
versely by  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations  on  May  20. 

I  imderstand  that  a  motion  to  consider 
the  resolution  would  not  be  debatable. 
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Therefore,  before  I  make  the  motion.  I 
yield  to  any  Senator  who  may  wish  to 
discuss  the  question.  I  understand  that 
when  I  make  the  motion,  the  motion  will 
not  be  debatable. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  motion  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  A  motion  to  make  the 
pending  business  Calendar  No.  191.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  102.  to  disapprove  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  I  of  the  Customs 
Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  sent  word  to  our 
minority  policy  luncheon  that  the  reso- 
lution is  about  to  be  placed  before  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  to  which  the  resolution 
was  referred  will  have  an  opportimity  to 
be  present.  I  also  understand  that  our 
able  friend  the  majority  leader  has  pre- 
viously agreed  with  the  minority  leader 
and  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
relative  to  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  a  limitation  on  the  time  for 
debate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  happy  to  con- 
cur in  that  suggestion.  I  could  not 
speak  for  other  Senators,  but  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  time  limitation  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  leader  would  be 
agreeable  to  me.  As  soon  as  the  motion 
is  agreed  to.  or  before,  if  any  Senator  so 
desires,  in  order  that  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  be  present  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  may  be  here,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor does  so.  since  I  have  an  engagement. 
I  would  prefer  that  the  resolution  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business  so  that  I  may  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  has  been 
discussed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Very  well.  I  shall  do 
so. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question  before 
he  makes  his  motion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  If  I  understand  correctly, 
if  the  Senator's  motion  prevails,  it  would 
then  mean  that  the  plan  that  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Customs  Bureau  to  abolish 
the  35  jobs  involving  collectors  would  not 
be  carried  out.  and  the  jobs  would  not  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  almost 
correct.  If  the  resolution  as  originally 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and 
several  others  were  approved,  adoption 
of  that  resolution  would  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  which  would 
affect  the  Customs  Bureau  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  would  prevent  the 
reorganization  plan  from  going  into 
effect. 

The  motion  which  I  now  propose  to 
make,  however,  would  merely  make  the 
item  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BASS.  One  question:  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  then,  is  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion plan? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  strongly  in  op- 
position to  it,  even  if  I  am  the  only  Sen- 


ator who  feels  that  way.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  trade  our  heritage  as 
Senators  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  position.  Too  many 
times  changes  are  made  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change,  and  they  do  not  produce 
any  results. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  191.  Senate  Resolution  102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  102)  to  disapprove  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1. 

The  PHLSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
not  to  exceed  2  hours  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  one  hour  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland],  the  other 
hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  RiBicoFF],  if  that  much  time  is 
needed  on  either  side. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  this  arrangement 
agreeable  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.     It  Is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Up  to  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  is  entered. 

CALL  or  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  previous  statement,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  listen  to  the  debate, 
which  I  think  will  not  run  for  2  hours, 
may  be  in  the  Chamber,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  79  Leg.) 

.Mken  Pong  McOee 

Allott  Fulbright  Mclntyre 

Bartlett  Gruening  McNamara 

Bass  Harris  Metcalf 

Bayh  Hart  Miller 

Bennett  Hartke  Mondale 

Bible  Hayden  Monroney 

Boggs  Hickenloopcr  Montoya 

Brewster  Hill  Morton 

Byrd.  Va.  Holland  Moss 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Hruska  Mundt 

Cannon  Inouye  Miiskle 

Case  Jackson  Ne!?on 

Clark  Jordan,  N.C.  Neuberger 

Cooper  Jordan.  Idaho  Pastore 

Cotton  Kennedy,  Mass.  Pearson 

Dlrksen  Kuchel  Pell 

Uodd  Lausche  Prouty 

Douglas  Magntison  Proxnilre 

Eastland  MansHeld  Randolph 

Ervln  McCarthy  Plblcoff 

Fannin  McCleUan  Russell,  S.C. 


Russell.  Oa. 

Sal  tons  tall 

Simpson 

Smather* 

Smith 

Sparkman 


Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 


WlUlams.  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Ynrbo rough 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bitrdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Sena- 
from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov- 
ern],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Jav- 
iTsl  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy ]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Scott  ]  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Doii- 
inick]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  on  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 
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DISTRICT  21.  CtJSTOMS  SERVICE- 
HEADQUARTERS 


-DISTRICT 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
are  deeply  concerned  over  the  proposal 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  make 
Duluth.  Minn.,  district  headquarters  for 
the  new  district  21  of  the  customs  serv- 
ice. This  office  previously  has  been 
located  at  Pembina,  N.  Dak.  Duluth  is 
at  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  pro- 
posed district  21,  whereas  Pembina,  N. 
Dak.,  is  located  in  approximately  the 
center  of  the  district. 

Pembina.  N.  Dak.,  has  been  a  port  of 
entry  for  well  over  100  years.  It  is  im- 
mediately south  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
the  largest  commercial  center  in  central 
Canada.  Over  the  years  the  traditional 
route  for  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  through  the 
port  of  entry  at  Pembina.  N.  Dak.  As 
a  result  of  this,  the  United  States  is 
presently  constructing  Interstate  High- 
way 29  from  the  Canadian  border 
through  North  Dakota,  and  eventually 
it  will  be  extended  all  the  way  to  the 
Mexican  border.  In  addition,  three 
major  railroads  operate  through  Pem- 
bina. Pembina  not  only  is  presently  the 
customs  headquarters  for  North  E>akota. 
it  is  also  the  district  headquarters  for  the 
U.S.  Immigration  Service.  To  transfer 
the  district  headquarters  for  our  dis- 
trict to  Duluth  would  severely  compli- 
cate communications  within  the  Immi- 


gration Service  as  well  as  within  the 
customs  service. 

In  recent  years,  because  of  Pembina's 
most  favorable  location  on  the  border 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  directly  south  of  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, a  Greyhound  bus  assembly  plant 
was  established  there  by  Canadian  in- 
terests. Pembina  was  selected,  among 
other  reasons,  because  of  the  immediate 
availability  of  efficient  Customs  service 
throuKh  the  district  headquarters  at 
Pembina.  This  area  can,  I  believe,  look 
forward  to  further  industrial  expansion 
because  of  its  favored  location  if  the 
Customs  Bureau  headquarters  remains 
there.  Pembina  is  located  in  a  rural 
area  which  is  badly  in  need  of  economic 
diversification  which  these  industries 
provide.  In  addition,  the  International 
Joint  Commission  is  now  considering  a 
joint  Canadian-United  States  water 
project  on  the  Pembina  River  immedi- 
ately west  of  Pembina.  This  project 
will  perhaps,  if  approved,  Involve  con- 
siderable construction  in  both  countries 
with  the  resultant  increase  in  Customs 
traffic.  After  the  project  is  completed 
it  will  include  a  tremendously  valuable 
and  attractive  recreation  area  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  Pembina,  again  be- 
cause of  its  highways  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities,  will  be  the  most 
logical  port  of  entry  with  the  resultant 
continuing  increase  in  the  use  of  this 
port. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  as  it  affects  Pembina,  for  an 
example,  will  result  in  any  economy  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  that 
just  the  opposite  will  be  true. 

It  results  in  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional facilities  in  Duluth,  increased 
transportation  costs  for  customs  person- 
nel and  U.S.  Immigration  Service  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  a  considerable  increase 
in  administrative  costs  due  to  the  added 
amount  of  papei'work  in  keeping  in  con- 
tact with  the  rest  of  the  proposed  district 
21.  In  addition  to  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  must  also  consider 
the  increase  in  costs  to  commercial  in- 
terests and  other  individuals  availing 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  customs 
service.  Rather  than  have  their  prob- 
lems handled  locally,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  communicate  in  some  man- 
ner with  the  district  office,  far  removed 
from  the  principal  source  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  in  comparing  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  handled  by  these  two  ports, 
Pembina  leads  Duluth  in  all  categories 
with  the  exception  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft. 

I  point  out  that  the  plan  called  for  the 
removal  of  Pembina  in  favor  of  one  far 
from  the  center  of  the  district,  away 
from  important  business  areas  of  the 
central  border  of  Canada. 

For  example,  the  Pembina  port  han- 
dled 83,084  vehicles  in  the  12-month 
period  ending  last  April  as  compared  to 
none  for  Duluth.  Pembina  cleared  236,- 
314  persons  during  this  same  period  while 
Duluth  cleared  4,027.  Pembina  processed 
a  total  of  39,571  packages  and  baggage 
compared  to  5,441  pieces  handled  by  Du- 
luth. It  would  seem  only  logical  to 
niaintain  the  district  headquarters  at  the 
port  handling  the  greatest  volume  of 


business  to  provide  the  most  convenient 
service  to  the  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons— both  the  traveling  public  as  well 
as  business  interests. 

I  hope  that  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Did  I  correctly 
imderstand  that  the  Senator's  objection 
is  to  the  removal  of  Pembina  as  a  dis- 
trict? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  information  is 
that  in  the  reorganization  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
keep  Pembina  as  a  district. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that.  I  understood  that  the 
action  was  being  reconsidered.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  mistake  to  close  or  reduce 
service  at  the  port  of  entry- 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  has  been  much 
misunderstanding  about  the  entire  re- 
organization plan.  The  objective  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  basically  is  to 
eliminate  53  positions  in  the  customs 
service  which  are  now  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
that  and  nothing  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  required.  Many 
Senators  object,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, to  certain  phases  of  the  so-called 
Stover  report.  Those  phases  of  the 
Stover  report  not  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  abolishing  the  53  positions  are 
not  before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  The 
matter  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  instance  involves  the 
reorganization  phase  of  the  Stover  re- 
port whereby  the  existing  113  independ- 
ent offices  will  be  consolidated  into  6 
regions  and  25  districts.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  does  not  cover  this  phase. 

When  Secretary  Fowler  was  before  the 
committee,  he  assured  us  with  respect  to 
the  entire  matter  of  regionalization  as 
follows: 

with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  customs  organization,  I  have  asked 
that  a  further  study  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  six  regions  and  the  headquarters  offices 
originally  announced  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment are  the  niunber  and  locations  best 
designed  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  ship- 
pers. Importers  and  others  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that, 
pending  completion  of  that  study,  no  specific 
number  of  regions  or  regional  headquarters 
locations  will  be  finally  approved.  Mean- 
while I  have  designated  Assistant  Secretary 
Reed,  who  has  supervisory  responsibility  for 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  to  receive  any  addi- 
tional information  and  views  which  may  be 
submitted  concerning  the  regions  and  re- 
gional headquarters  sites.  Before  a  final 
decision  is  reached,  I  shall,  of  course,  review 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Reed. 

I  have  received  infoimation  that  Pem- 
bina will  remain  as  a  district.  I  wanted 
to  give  that  information  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota.  I  think  he  is 
entitled  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  have  that  information.  I  have 
no  objection  to  removing  from  patron- 
age some  of  the  less  important  cus- 


toms officials.  I  believe  all  the  Repub- 
licans are  gone  by  now.  But  I  read  from 
a  letter  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  dated  May  22,  1965.  After  dis- 
cussing patronage  he  says: 

Approval  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  will 
open  the  way  for  reallnement  and  consoli- 
dation of  many  customs  field  activities. 
Several  substantive  organization  changes 
are  contemplated  to  be  taken  by  administra- 
tive action. 

And  so  on.  I  believe  he  has  authority 
to  abolish  or  consolidate  any  of  these 
offices.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  similar  authority,  as  does  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  not  let  money 
appropriated  for  research  and  develop- 
ment be  spent  for  the  B-70.  I  merely 
point  out  that  every  executive  branch 
has  authority  to  do  these  things. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  true,  but  I 
point  out  again  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  merely  involves  the  elimina- 
tion of  53  patronage  jobs.  The  matter 
of  districts  and  regions  is  not  involved. 
Defeat  or  approval  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.l  will  not  directly  affect  Pem- 
bina's designation  as  a  customs  district. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
iore]. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  IVtr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  resolution  of  disfavor  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  which  I  sub- 
mitted on  April  27, 1  believe  I  should  ex- 
plain my  reasons  for  submitting  the  res- 
olution. I  submitted  it  as  a  result  of 
a  letter,  dated  April  20,  1965.  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  20, 1965. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,    Senate    Committee   on    Govern- 
ment Operations,  3304  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  urge  your  com- 
mittee to  schedule  immediate  hearings  Into 
the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs. 

The  Treasury  Department  announced  on 
March  22.  1965,  its  intention  to  Implement 
the  so-called  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  with- 
in 60  days  unless  Congress  interposed 
objection. 

You  have  before  you  this  plan  which  deala 
solely,  I  understand,  with  the  abolition  of 
offices  in  the  Bvireau  of  Customs  to  which 
appointments  are  required  to  be  made  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  statement  of  the 
Department  that  approval  of  this  plan  will 
proceed  to  "open  the  way  for  reallnement 
and  consolidation  of  many  field  activities," — 
including  establishment  of  6  regional  offices 
and  about  25  district  offices  which — "would 
replace  113  independent  field  offices  now  re- 
porting directly  to  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
acquiesce  in  the  abolition  of  appointive 
offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  until  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  * 
thoroughly  the  ramifications  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  remainder  of  the  plan  of 
reorganization — and  especially  since  the 
implementation,  from  what  I  am  told,  will 
result  in  a  deterioration  of  local  customs, 
service. 
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Let  me  point  out  the  effect  we  expect  this 
reorganization  to  have  on  customs  activities 
In  my  State. 

If  we  Interpose  no  objection,  the  position 
of  collector  of  customs  in  Rhode  Island  will 
be  abolished.  Thereafter,  we  assume  that 
the  Department  will  put  Into  effect  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  the  so-called 
Stover  report. 

The  customs  district  of  Rhode  Island  will 
be  abolished.  Some  of  the  functions  now 
performed  at  Providence  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  regional  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Mass..  whose  Jurisdiction  would  comprise  all 
of  New  England,  tipstate  New  York,  all  of 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  and  southern  New 
Jersey. 

The  Department  has  assured  me  that  serv- 
ice will  be  continued  in  Rhode  Island  and 
the  other  21  districts  to  be  eliminated. 

I  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  we  were  noti- 
fied that  the  processing  of  Imports  by  mall 
would  be  transferred  from  the  local  customs 
office  In  Providence  to  the  Boston  office. 
Providence  businessmen  protested  that  this 
would  delay  the  receipt  of  their  packages. 
They  were  assured  that  the  consolidation  of 
service  In  the  regional  office  would  result  in 
better  service. 

Their  fears,  however,  were  Justified.  I  was 
advised  the  other  day  by  a  member  of  the 
Jewelry  industry  that  the  processing  of  Im- 
ports by  mail  through  the  Boston  office  has 
resulted  In  delays  ranging  from  2  to  4  days. 
We  must  realize  that  the  Jewelry  Indiostry, 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Is  highly  competitive.  The  most 
Important  factor  of  success  in  this  industry. 
I  understand,  is  the  ability  to  create  new 
and  startling  designs  to  complement  the 
prevailing  fashion  in  clothes. 

Time,  of  course,  is  of  the  essence.  When 
the  trend  In  fashions  Is  recognized,  the 
Jewelry  designers  attempt  immediately  to 
create  pieces  to  flatter  the  popular  fashion. 
A  Jewelry  manufacturer  explained  to  me 
that  every  day.  sometimes  every  hour,  is 
Important.  He  must  obtain  the  necessary 
imported  materials.  The  sample  line  of 
Jewelry  must  be  produced  and  then  dis- 
tributed Into  proper  sales  channels. 

The  smooth  and  efficient  functioning  of 
the  Providence  Customs  Office  often  Is  the 
difference,  he  tells  me,  between  success  and 
failure  of  a  line  of  Jewelry. 

And.  we  must  remember  that  over  20.000 
Rhode  Island  Jobs  are  Involved  in  this  In- 
dustry which  is  ersential  to  the  economy  of 
our  State. 

There  are  in  Rhode  Island,  over  180  busi- 
ness firms  involved  directly  in  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  through  the  Providence 
CJustoms  Office.  Imports  are  a  major  part  of 
their  business  activities.  Countless  other 
firms  are  their  customers.  They  rely  on  the 
prompt,  efficient  service  of  the  local  office. 
It  is  Indlspensible  to  their  economic  success. 
Yet.  I  know  that  the  Stover  report  recom- 
mends a  "consolidation  of  functions  of  clas- 
sification, appraisement,  and  liquidation, 
thus  expediting  the  entry  and  clearance  of 
imported  mechandlse,  reducing  backlogs, 
eliminating  delays,  and  improving  ctistoms 
relations  with  the  business  community. 

The  responsibility  for  these  functions  pres- 
ently rests  with  the  local  customs  officials  in 
Providence. 

Local  busineosmen  tell  me  that  the  Provi- 
dence Customs  Office  handles  the  entry  and 
clearance  of  merchandise  expeditiotisly. 
There  are  no  backlogs,  no  delays — and  the 
relations  between  the  customs  office  and  the 
business  community  Is  cordial. 

How  can  consolidation  improve  this  situa- 
tion? Having  In  mind  how  the  service  has 
deteriorated  since  the  processing  of  imports 
by  mail  was  transferred  from  Providence  to 
Boston.  I  can  only  conclude  that  consolida- 
tion will  have  a  similar  effect  on  services 
presently  prortded  by  customs  officers. 


I  can  only  hope  that  your  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  thoroughly  investigate  the 
possible  effects  of  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion and  determine  whether  or  not  they  will 
truly  Improve  customs  service  before  the 
Congress  consents  to  plan  No.  1,  the  elimi- 
nation of  certiiin  appointive  positions. 

To  this  end.  I  trust  that  you  will  cause 
hearings  Into  this  matter  to  be  scheduled 
In  the  near  future. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Pastore. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  letter  I  pointed  out  some  of  my 
apprehensions  with  reference  to  this  re- 
organization plan.  Because  there  was 
no  understandinsi  as  to  what  the  plan 
was  designed  to  do,  I  thought  the  com- 
mittee should  hold  hearings  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  TMr.  Mc- 
ClellanI  answered  my  letter  the  follow- 
ing day,  suggesting  that  if  it  was  desired 
to  have  hearings,  a  resolution  of  disfavor 
should  be  submitted.  That  is  why  I  sub- 
mitted the  resolution  of  disfavor.  Hear- 
inps  were  held  for  2  days. 

As  I  understand  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  gather  from  the  testimony 
sivcn  before  the  committee,  the  re- 
orsranizatlon  plan  at  this  time  involves 
only  the  elimination  of  53  appointive 
positions. 

The  argument  made  by  Mr.  Fowler 
was  that  there  will  be  further  reorgani- 
zation, but  the  purpose  of  plan  No.  1  is 
to  eliminate  these  appointive  positions. 
I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
we  should  have  efficient  service.  The 
business  people  of  my  State  want  effi- 
cient service. 

I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Fowler  that,  so 
far  as  this  reorganization  plan  is  con- 
cerned, the  elimination  of  these  ap- 
pointive positions  is  all  that  is  involved. 
I  have  given  the  reasons  why  I  sub- 
mitted the  resolution  of  disfavor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Of  course.  Senators 
should  be  zealous  in  seeing  to  it  that 
their  States  receive  what  they  are  en- 
titled to.  The  Senator  asked  for  hear- 
ings, and  they  were  granted.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  asked  Secretary  Fow- 
ler many  questions.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  with  the  great 
port  of  Providence,  agrees  that  the  com- 
mittee was  satisfied  that  there  was  not 
to  be  a  diminution  in  the  service  for  the 
people  using  the  great  port  of  Provi- 
dence; that  in  many  ways  the  people  who 
found  a  need  to  use  the  port  of  Provi- 
dence would  have  more  efficient  service; 
and  that  all  that  was  involved  was  the 
elimination  of  the  collector  of  customs 
position  in  the  port  of  Providence.  I 
believe  the  objective  stated  was  that  we 
would  have  more  effective  and  efficient 
service,  and  not  the  mere  patronage 
privilege. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  about  to  come 
to  that.  The  Senator  anticipated  me, 
but  I  must  explain  why  I  became  Inter- 
ested and  Injected  myself  into  the  situa- 
tion by  introduction  of  a  resolution  of 
disfavor. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  attend 
the  hearings  but  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  fMr.  Ribi- 
coFFl  what  would  happen — it  was 
brought  up  in  the  hearings — when  an 
efficient  collector  of  customs  was  doing 
his  job  well.  Would  he  be  eliminated. 
or  would  he  be  folded  into  civil  service? 
How  would  that  process  operate? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  He  would  not  be 
automatically  folded  into  civil  service. 
Every  present  collector  of  customs  has 
the  right  to  take  a  civil  service  exami- 
nation and  attain  civil  service  status. 
If  he  is  effective,  if  he  is  efficient,  he  can 
qualify  for  a  top  position  in  the  customs 
service.  But  he  would  not  automati- 
cally get  a  job. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  he  had  been 
serving  for  a  period  of  time  and  had 
done  the  job  well,  why  would  he  not 
automatically  qualify? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Because  we  encoun- 
ter complicated  problems.  Pressure 
would  be  exerted  to  automatically  fold 
In  everj'one.  We  have  a  very  efficient 
collector  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
She  is  a  good,  personal  friend  of  mine, 
and  also  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Yet,  If  we  are  going  to  do 
the  job,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
automatically  fold  everyone  in.  Some 
are  effective  and  some  are  ineffective  and 
inefficient.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Senate  must  determine 
whether  we  wish  to  have  the  most  effec- 
tive and  efficient  government  we  can 
give  the  people  of  our  various  States  and 
the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes,  and 
then  I  shall  yield  more  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  the  Senator's  generosity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  is 
left  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
five  minutes  are  left  to  the  proponents: 
and  35  minutes  are  left  to  the  opponents. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute  to  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  take  my  seat 
if  the  Senator  will  give  me  30  seconds. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  that  we  would  have  an  ef- 
ficient government,  but  In  effect  what 
he  is  saying  is  that  if  the  collector  has 
been  efficient  he  is  going  to  be  fired. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  No ;  that  Is  not  the 
answer.  The  President  himself  In  send- 
ing down  his  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
states  as  follows: 

Incumbents  of  abollBhed  offices  will  ^ 
given  consideration  for  suitable  employment 
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under  the  Civil  Service  laws  in  any  position 
in  customs  for  which  they  may  be  qualified. 


Thus,  if  we  have  an  efficient  collector 
who  is  qualified,  he  can  get  the  position; 
but  if  he  is  inefficient  and  not  qualified, 
he  Is  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  civil  service  test  will  de- 
termine whether  the  collector  has  been 
an  efficient  or  an  inefficient  collector  of 
customs? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  believe  that  is  a 
part  of  the  test. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  crystallize  the  problem,  what  the 
Treasury  Department  wishes  to  do  is  to 
abolish  political  appointments  made  by 
the  President  with  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, they  have  to  send  in  a  knowl- 
edgeable person  to  serve  as  a  deputy  to 
the  collector  imtil  he  has  learned  the  job. 
which  takes  a  period  of  time.  That  is 
the  argument  made  to  us.  Everyone  ex- 
cept the  collector  is  under  civil  service. 
The  collector,  of  course.  Is  designated  by 
the   President    and    confirmed    by    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  me  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode    Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
President,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
these  interludes  of  colloquy  are  added 
to  the  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    They  certainly  are. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  argument  made 
by  Mr.  Fowler  was  that  he  believes  that 
by  placing  this  whole  system,  including 
the  collector,  under  civil  service,  he  can 
render  better  and  more  efficient  admin- 
istration in  that  particular  department. 
That  is  the  argument  made  by  him.  If 
Senators  disagree  with  him,  they  can 
vote  for  the  resolution,  but  he  claims 
that  the  situation  has  been  such  that 
many  of  the  collectors  do  not  cooperate. 
They  hold  themselves  beholden  alone  to 
the  Representative  in  Congress  respon- 
sible for  their  appointment.  It  is  not 
a  proper  liaison.  These  are  the  argu- 
ments being  made,  that  the  depart- 
ment, step  by  step,  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing. They  feel  that  if  they  bring  this 
whole  operation  under  civil  service  and 
make  these  jobs  career  jobs,  in  the  final 
analysis  not  only  will  we  save  $9  million 
but  we  also  will  give  the  people  of  this 
country  a  better  quality  of  service.  That 
is  the  argument  that  Is  being  made. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    How  would  It  save 
$9  million? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  of  the  con- 
solidation of  certain  customs  services 
and  also  because  of  the  use  of  career  civil 
servants  in  place  of  appointive  officials. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  I  had  time,  I 
could  make  a  case  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  would  hope  that  the 

Senator  from  Washington  could  make 

his  argument  on  the  other  side.    That  is 

the  trouble  with  the  situation.    When  a 


reorganization  plan  is  brought  in,  no 
hearings  are  held,  unless  a  resolution  of 
disfavor  is  introduced.  The  exceptions 
to  that  nile  have  been  few  and  far 
between. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired.  .„ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  more  minutes,  be- 
cause I  addressed  myself  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  he  told  me  we 
could  hold  hearings  if  a  resolution  of  dis- 
favor was  introduced.  I  introduced  the 
resolution.  A  hearing  was  held,  and  I 
was  present  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler,  testified.  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  doing  the  right 
thing.  . 

Of  course,  I  regret  to  see  this  job  in 
Rhode  Island  lost.  On  the  question  of 
centralization  and  decentralization,  I 
was  assured  that  everything  we  are  now 
doing  in  Rhode  Island  will  be  done  in 
Rhode  Island  efficiently  after  reorganiza- 
tion. When  an  appeal  is  taken,  rather 
than  travel  to  Washington,  with  the  re- 
gional setup,  an  appellant  need  go  only 
as  far  as  Boston  or  New  York.  In  other 
words,  everything  that  a  businessman 
can  do  in  Rhode  Island  today  he  could 
do  there  after  the  plan  Is  put  into  effect. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  that  true  over- 
all? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  More  or  less.  That  is 
the  assurance  we  have  received  from 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  We  in  the  State  of 
Washington  are  supposed  to  go  down  to 
San  Francisco,  which  is  900  miles  away 
from  Seattle. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  answer  that 
question.  The  businessman  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  who  must  now  take  his 
appeals  to  Washington.  D.C..  will,  under 
this  reorganization,  have  a  regional 
headquarters  to  which  he  may  appeal. 
The  trouble  is  that  everything  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  becomes  confused.  The 
backlog  is  tremendous.  What  they  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  spare  those  who  have  to 
take  an  appeal  from  coming  to  Wash- 
ington—rather than  coming  to  Washing- 
ton, to  go  to  San  Francisco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  everything  they 
can  do  in  Seattle  now  they  can  still  do. 
if  this  plan  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  1 3^eld 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  listened  to  the 
discussion  between  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  am  struck  by  the  sincerity 
of  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Let  me  point  to  the  confusion  which  is 
developing  with  respect  to  civil  service 
goodness  and  protection.  We  have  three 
measures  in  the  Commltttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  contemplating  the  removal  of 
civil  service  protection  from  the  workers 


and  giving  to  administrative  officers  the 
ability  to  select  out.  In  the  pending 
measure,  that  kind  of  civil  service  is  good, 
and  should  be  made  applicable  to  the 
collector  of  customs.  But,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  argued, 
that  kind  of  civil  service  is  bad;  that  pro- 
tection should  be  removed  from  the 
workers;  and  the  right  to  fire  should  be 
placed  in  administrative  officials.  Which 
course  to  follow,  under  the  advice  of 
those  who  are  in  charge,  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  find. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  three  services  in 
which  it  Is  proposed  to  take  workers  out 
of  civil  service  are  the  U.S.  Office  of  In- 
formation, the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Also  AID. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Also  AID.  Earlier  It 
was  said  concerning  the  Peace  Corps  bill 
which  we  passed,  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  Peace  Corps  feels  that  in  the  In- 
terest of  efficiency,  civil  service  protec- 
tion should  be  removed. 

He  should  be  given  the  power  to  let  his 
employees  go.  Wliither  we  go  is  pretty 
hard  to  tell,  with  the  conflicting  counsel 
we  are  now  getting. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  comments.  They  illustrate 
completely  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
might  well  take  cognizance  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETl.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  much  time  as  I 
need.    I  control  the  time. 

Tlie  Senate  m'ght  well  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  as  to  all  the  agencies 
that  deal  with  people  outside  the  United 
States  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  get 
rid  of  civil  service,  apparently  on  the 
theory  that  people  who  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  more 
efficient  treatment  than  can  be  given 
them  under  civil  service;  whereas  as  to 
people  who  deal  with  officials  under  our 
Federal  Grovernment,  it  is  being  sought 
to  bring  under  civil  service  one  of  the 
most  intimate  agencies,  which  deals  with 
every  business  that  brings  in  goods  from 
offshore  or  from  Canada  or  from  Mexico, 
and  deals  with  every  person  who  has  rel- 
atives coming  to  this  country,  or  friends 
or  business  associates,  because  that  Is 
how  far  spread  this  Customs  Bureau 
agency  goes. 

It  Is  a  completely  irrational  approach. 
I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  put  his  finger  on  this  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  half  a  minute? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  not  contem- 
plated only  to  take  those  who  work  in 
foreign  countries  out  of  civil  service 
protection,  but  also  domestic  employees 
in  the  State  Department,  in  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  and  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  Administrator  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has  taken  the  position  that  for 
efficient  administration  there  should  be 
a  turnover  of  the  administrative  em- 
ployees every  2  or  3  years,  as  there  is  with 
the  volunteer  members. 
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Which  principle  is  correct?  There  are 
two  bits  of  advice  given;  namely,  that 
civil  service  is  good,  and  that  civil  serv- 
ice protection  is  bad.  How  are  we  to 
decide  in  the  face  of  such  conflicting 
advice? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  after  I  have  made  my  statement. 
I  should  have  made  it  in  the  beginning, 
but  was  not  able  to  do  so.  I  wish  to  get 
the  statement  into  the  Record.  Then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  mark  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  as  the  first  Senator  to 
whom  I  shall  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
my  prepared  statement  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks, 
because  they  have  been  adequately 
covered  in  the  statements  that  have  al- 
ready been  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  matter  before  the  Senate  Is  a  resolu- 
tion, Senate  Resolution  102,  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
{Senator  Pastore]  and  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  together  with  Senators 
Brewster,  Pell,  and  YorNC  of  North  Da- 
kota, had  the  privilege  of  cosponsorlng. 

Approval  of  this  resolution  would  disap- 
prove Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on  March 
25.  1965.  tJnder  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  under  which  this 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  no  af- 
firmative action  is  required  on  the  part  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress  In  order  to 
effectuate  the  plan.  Unless  disapproved  un- 
der the  procedures  established  in  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1965  woxUd  become  law  60  days 
after  transmittal  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President,  which  would  be  midnight  tonight. 
May  24,  1965.  This  plan  would  then  become 
law.  In  the  form  In  which  it  was  submitted. 
There  can  be  no  amendment  to  the  plan, 
no  modification  of  It,  no  reservations  writ- 
ten into  It  nor  can  any  limitation  be  at- 
tached. 

In  other  words,  today,  either  by  negative 
action  or  inaction,  we  may  permit  the  plan 
to  become  law  as  it  stands,  or  we  may  nullify 
It  by  aflrmative  action,  by  adopting  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval,  which  is  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
immediate  puiTXjse  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1965  is  to  place  the  entire 
customs  service  on  a  career  or  civil  serv- 
ice basis.  It  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose by  abolishing  the  oflBces  of  all 
Presidential  app>ointees  in  the  Bureau, 
thus  enabling  the  appointment  of  all 
oflBcials  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  under  civil  service  laws. 

On  page  42  of  the  hearings  on  the 
resolution  Senators  will  find  the  first  five 
recommendations  which  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
organization plan.  Each  of  them  would 
be  accomplished  through  the  abolish- 
ment of  positions  which  now  require 
Presidential  nomination  and  senatorial 
confirmation. 

These  positions  are:  Comptroller  of 
Customs;  the  comptroller's  ofiQce  in 
Philadelphia;  collectors  of  customs  in  22 
small  collection  districts ;  22  small  collec- 
tion districts,  and  consolidation  of  them 


with  nearby  larger  districts;  and  the  re- 
maining positions  of  collector,  appraiser, 
and  surveyor. 

Every  one  of  these  positions  is  now 
covered  by  Presidential  appointment, 
and  with  respect  to  which  Senators  who 
are  affected  have  an  opportunity  to  stand 
as  a  buffer  between  their  people  and  the 
bureaucracy  in  Washington.  It  is  pro- 
IX)sed  to  aboUsh  every  one  of  those 
positions. 

My  regret  is  that  more  Senators  are 
not  on  the  floor  to  listen  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  proposal.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Senators,  who  may  be  perfectly  hap- 
py to  get  away  from  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  people,  will  wish  to 
shirk  their  responsibility  under  present 
law,  a  law  which  has  been  in  existence 
from  the  founding  of  this  Nation,  and 
which  has  put  them  in  the  position  of 
standing  between  their  people  and  es- 
sential businesses  in  their  States  and  the 
oflBcialdom  at  Washington  or  at  the  local 
level. 

According  to  the  President's  message 
of  transmittal,  plan  No.  1  is  part  of  a  cus- 
toms modernization  program,  designed  to 
achieve  increased  eflBciency  through 
tightened  management  controls,  which 
will  make  p>ossible  a  net  annual  savings 
of  $9  million  within  a  few  years.  Of 
this  amount  $1,248,000  will  be  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  reorganization  plan  and  the 
remainder  from  administrative  action  of 
the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  plan  as  contained  in  the  re- 
port on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1965 — Bureau  of  Customs — as  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, Senate  Report  No.  203. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  next  four  paragraphs  of  my 
prepared  remarks  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, because  they  discuss  the  plan,  and 
the  plan  has  already  been  sufficiently 
discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Provisions   or  the   Plan 

Section  1  abolishes,  in  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  offices 
of  collector  of  customs,  comptroller  of  cus- 
toms, surveyor  of  customs,  and  appraiser  of 
merchandise,  all  of  which  are  now  required 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  The  offices  would 
be  abolished  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  specify,  but  not  later 
than  December  31,  1966.  Nothing  in  the 
plan  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  in- 
crease the  term  of  any  office  beyond  that 
provided  by  law  or  to  affect  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  retain  In  office,  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966,  those  persons  whose  offices  are 
to  be  terminated. 

Section  2  transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  those  functions,  if  any,  which  have 
been  vested  In  statute  in  officers,  agencies,  or 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  since 
the  effective  date  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  26  of  1950.  The  committee  has  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Treasury  Department  that  no 
functions  have  actually  been  vested  in  any 
office  other  than  that  of  the  Secretary  and 
that  this  provision  has  been  Included  as  a 
precautionary  measure. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  abolition  of 
the  offices  of  the  Presidential  appointees  shall 
not  prejudice  the  right  to  protest  or  appeal 


to  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  any  action  taken 
in  the  administration  of  the  customs  law. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  incidental  trans- 
fer  required  by  section  4  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
such  provisions  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  of  records,  prop- 
erty, personnel,  and  unexpended  balances  or 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds, 
available  or  to  be  made  available,  which  are 
affected  by  the  plan,  and  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  any  officer  whose  office  Is  abolished. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  tes- 
tified  before  the  comjnittee  on  May  14, 
1965,  at  which  time  I  indicated  my  deep 
concern  over  this  reorganization  plan. 
My  specific  concern  was,  and  is,  twofold. 
First,  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
abolition  of  all  Presidential  appointees 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and,  second, 
if  this  plan  is  permitted  to  become  effec- 
tive, the  reorganization  plan  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  described  in  the  volumi- 
nous report  on  the  "Evaluation  of:  Mis- 
sion,  Organization,  Management,"  which 
contains  some  230  recommendations, 
would  be  triggered  off ;  and  a  certain  un- 
known number  of  those  recommenda- 
tions would,  of  course,  be  adopted. 

While  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  reorganization  plan  under  considera- 
tion does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  later 
report,  nevertheless,  many  of  them 
would  be  contingent  upon  approval  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  which  ap- 
proval can  be  accomplished  by  inaction 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  concerning  the  immedi- 
ate question  of  Presidential  appointees, 
I  feel  that  there  should  be  pointed  out 
most  emphatically  the  extreme  Impor- 
tance of  having  customs  collectors  who 
are  highly  knowledgeable  of  the  area, 
the  people  and  the  localities.  It  is  essen- 
tial in  order  for  the  service  to  operate 
efficiently.  It  is  important  that  the  col- 
lector of  customs  be  responsible  to  the 
administration  and  that  he  act  as  a  buf- 
fer, so  to  speak,  between  the  citizens  and 
the  bureaucracy. 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  service  to 
have  a  highly  competent  person,  familiar 
with  the  public  relations  aspects  In  a 
given  locality,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
through  the  career  service. 

The  only  way  such  a  qualified  person 
can  be  obtained  is  through  Presidential 
appointment  whereby  the  Senators  from 
the  respective  States  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  their  views  on  a  particular  candi- 
date for  oflBce  of  collector  of  customs. 
They  have  a  joint  duty  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  duty  of  confirming  or  not  con- 
firming the  appointees. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  under  a  reorga- 
nization plan  of  1956  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  was  reorganized  to  place 
Presidential  appointees  imder  the  career 
civil  service.  Fortunately,  in  the  State 
of  Florida  we  have  had  a  most  able  and 
competent  director,  Mr.  Laurie  W.  Tom- 
linson.  He  is  a  Floridian  and  is  con- 
versant with  the  people  and  the  State. 
Unfortunately,  after  32  years  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the 
service.    During  his  period  of  service  he 
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has  seen  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
In  Florida  grow  from  one  collecting  $7  V2 
million  in  1933  to  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion this  coming  year.  We  have  now 
been  advised  that  when  Mr.  Tomlinson 
retires  on  May  31,  1965,  a  man,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  most  able  and  competent 
man,  will  take  over  the  directorship  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  However, 
he  is  being  transferred  from  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  I  doubt  seriously  that  he  will 
be  able  to  adequately  replace  a  man,  a 
native  of  the  State,  and  one  who  is 
completely  familiar  with  the  State  and 
its  people  for  many  years. 

It  would  in  the  veiy  nature  of  things 
take  several  years  for  an  able  and  com- 
petent person — and  I  assume  that  he 
would  be — to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
people,  businesses,  geography,  and  the 
other  things  which  he  should  have  to 
preside  over  such  an  important  ofl&ce, 
which  knowledge  he  would  not  have  when 
he  comes  to  our  State  from  California. 
I  do  not  know  of  what  State  he  is  a  native, 
except  I  am  told  that  he  is  not  a  native 
Floridian. 

I  might  also  add,  Mr,  President,  that 
as  Presidential  appointees,  the  President 
has  the  right  to  discharge  the  appointee 
at  any  time ;  whereas,  if  the  position  is  in 
the  career  civil  service  the  matter  be- 
comes much  more  complex,  and  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  lengthy  proceedings 
that  are  necessary  to  discharge  a  career 
employee,  regardless  of  his  competence. 
Many  of  us  have  seen  cases  in  which 
it  was  made  rather  clear  that  medioc- 
rity rather  than  a  high  degree  of  com- 
petence was  being  encouraged  by  the 
civil  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  also  to  sug- 
gest that  approval  of  the  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  would  prevent  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  from  placing 
mto  effect  many  of  the  230  proposed 
recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  be  sure, 
many  of  them  can  be  placed  into  effect 
without  congressional  sanction.  How- 
ever. I  am  sure  that  approval  of  this 
resolution  would  have  a  deterrent  effect 
on  many  of  them. 

I  shall  only  discuss  very  briefiy  two 
of  these  recommendations  that  I  am 
greatly  concerned  with. 

The  first  relates  to  the  creation  of 
the  various  regional  oflBces.  Initially, 
the  recommendations  called  for  the  cre- 
ation of  6  regional  offices  with  some  25 
subordinate  district  offices.  Under  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  35  States  will  be  affected  by 
the  loss  of  collectors  of  customs. 

The  list  of  States  begins  with  Ala- 
bama and  goes  through  to  Wisconsin 
and  consists  of  35  States.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  advise  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  know  whether  his  State  would 
be  affected  or  not. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI  in  the 
Chamber.  His  State  would  be  one  of 
those  affected.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI. 
His  State  is  one  of  those  which  would 
lose  a  collector  of  customs.  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  YotjngI. 
There  would  be  a  loss  of  an  ofBce  of  col- 


lector of  customs  in  his  State.  I  see 
before  me  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche].  His  State  would  lose  an  of- 
fice. I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case].  His  State  would  be  fortunate. 
It  would  not  lose  an  office.  However,  it 
would  lose  a  separate  collector  to  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  and 
confirmed  upon  the  vote  of  the  Senate — 
meaning  lai-gely  the  Senators  from  that 
State,  but  meaning  also  all  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

STATES    AFFECTED    BY    THE    LOSS    OF    COLLECTORS 
OF   CUSTOMS 

Alabama,  Alaska.  Arizona.  California.  Col- 
orado. Connecticut.  Florida.  Georgia,  Ha- 
waii, nilnols,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  However,  in  reading 
the  hearings  of  the  committee  and  par- 
ticularly the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Fowler,  my  concern  over  increasing  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
rather  than  effectuating  a  savings  is 
substantiated.  In  my  statement  before 
the  committee  I  said  that  it  was  plain 
nonsense  and  bureaucracy  to  believe 
that  the  regional  offices  and  the  subordi- 
nate district  offices  would  replace  the 
113  independent  field  offices.  I  stated 
that  the  creation  of  new  offices  would 
pyramid,  layer  upon  layer,  and  I  cited  a 
typical  illustration — the  creation  of  the 
Defense  Department  under  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947. 

The  testimony  during  the  hearings  on 
that  reorganization  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  not  exceed  100 
persons.  Today,  Mr.  President,  person- 
nel so  assigned  ranges  upward  of  3.000. 

This  was  the  testimony  of  Vice  Adm. 
Forrest  Sherman,  then  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  U.S.  Navy,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  executive  department  in  the  80th 
Congress,  1st  session,  on  H.R.  2319,  a 
bill  to  promote  the  national  security  by 
providing  a  National  Defense  Establish- 
ment which  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  and 
so  forth.  May  2.  1947. 

I  quote  from  Admiral  Sherman's 
statement  at  that  time  to  that  com- 
mittee : 

The  Secretary  of  National  Defense  should 
have  a  small  executive  office  for  directing 
and  controlling  the  national  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  President,  this  sounds  almost 
funny  now  when  we  look  back  on  it  and 
realize  how  greatly  the  able  plans  of  the 
distinguished  naval  officer  who  was  tes- 
tifying at  that  time  have  been  miscar- 
ried.   I  quote  again  from  his  statement: 

In  addition  to  the  four  assistants  provided 
by  section  104,  I  believe  he  could  accomplish 
his  mission  with  about  100  people.  Includ- 
ing stenographic  personnel  and  file  clerks. 


I  would  expect  that  he  would  use  to  their 
full  capacity  such  agencies  as  the  War  Coun- 
cil, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Munitions 
Board,  and  the  Research  and  Development 
Board,  and  woxild  decentralize  to  a  maxlm\im. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  decentraliz- 
ing, the  Defense  Department  has  mush- 
roomed until  it  now  has  over  3,000  per- 
sonnel; and  the  Defense  Department  as 
a  whole,  of  course,  is  not  larger  thsin  it 
was  shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

Already  Secretary  Fowler  has  indi- 
cated he  would  review  these  recomn^en- 
dations.  and  I  derive  from  his  testimony 
that  he  will  relent  in  many  instances  and 
permit  many  field  offices  to  remain  as 
district  offices. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  speak  as  to 
what  other  Senators  have  told  me,  but 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
came  to  see  me  and  told  me  personally  the 
promises  he  had  given  in  the  matters  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  Senators  from  those  States,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  particular  trouble 
in  those  States.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
other  instances  there  were,  but  it  is 
evident  to  me  that  they  have  set  out  to 
do  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  accomplish 
the  bringing  vmder  civil  service  of  this 
entire  great  and  vital  activity,  and  then, 
of  course,  they  could  handle  it  in  any 
way  they  desired. 

Another  point,  and  one  which  is  of  very 
deep  concern  to  me,  is  recommendation 
rx-l.  I  believe  I  should  at  this  time 
quote  a  statement  made  in  the  hearing 
by  Secretary  Fowler,  who  quoted  from 
former  Secretary  Dillon.  Secretary 
Dillon  stated  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
only  about  3  months  ago  as  follows: 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that,  except  for  the 
special  case  of  the  Secret  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  is  far  and  away  the  most  serioiisly 
understaffed  of  any  bvireau  In  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  he  has  set  out  to  in- 
crease the  staff.  Let  us  remember  that 
Secretary  Fowler  merely  has  inherited 
this  problem  from  Secretary  Dillon.  I 
believe  he  is  an  unhappy  man  to  have  so 
inherited  it.  They  are  trying  to  in- 
crease the  staff,  and  they  have  stated 
to  a  committee  of  Congress — ^the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House — this 
year,  3  months  ago,  that  this  is  the  most 
seriously  understaffed  bureau  in  the 
whole  Department  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
cept the  Secret  Service. 

Another  point,  Mr.  President,  and  one 
which  is  of  very  deep  concern  to  me  is 
recommendation  IX-1  on  page  EX-i  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  report 
which  is: 

Abandon  JJxe  present  policy  of  100  percent 
examination  of  passenger  baggage  and  re- 
place It  with  selective  spot-check  examina- 
tions. The  goal  to  be  sought  Is  a  generally 
accepted  program  of  voluntary  compliance 
by  the  traveling  public,  supported  by  an 
effective  enforcement  program  to  discourage 
would-be  smugglers  and  to  apprehend  actual 
violators. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  eradication  of  insects  and  pests 
which  have  infiltrated  through  the  bor- 
ders.   We,  in  Florida,  have  been  through 
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three  very  expensive  and  very  difficult 
eradication  campaigns  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  frviit  fly.  I 
asked  for  statements  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  covering  two  things. 
One  is  table  1,  showing  the  costs  of  ter- 
minating eradication  activities  against 
plant  diseases  and  pests  which  have  been 
introduced.  I  shall  not  weary  the  Senate 
by  reading  that,  but  I  wish  to  state  for 
the  record  that  the  total  cost  of  eradi- 
cating pests  or  diseases  which  have  been 
eradicated — and  many  have  not  yet 
been — has  been  $175,829,900.  and  it  is 
shown  in  a  tabulation. 

I  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  facts 
shown  with  relation  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly.  The  cost  of  eradication 
of  that  fly  in  1929  to  1931  was  $7,248,800; 
in  1956  to  1958,  $13,034,800;  in  1962-1964. 
when  it  was  caught  very  quickly  it  was 
only  $1,572,200.  There  was  a  total  of 
some  $22  million  cost  for  the  eradication 
of  that  one  pest  alone — the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly. 

Mr.  President,  this  bureau,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  is  "hipped"  on  the  idea 
that  spot  inspections  will  meet  the  situ- 


ation. On  two  former  occasions,  we  have 
endeavored  to  put  just  that  into  its  re- 
quests of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  was  present,  as  were  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young].  In  both  in- 
stances, we  were  able  to  stop  the  attempt 
by  appropriating  sufficient  money  to 
carry  on  100  percent  inspection,  which 
is  so  necessary. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  disaster  if  some 
pests,  such  as  those  which  cause  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease,  or  the  screw  worm, 
and  others,  that  have  caused  us  much 
damage,  were  to  return  at  the  places 
where  they  have  been  eradicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  No.  1  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recop.d.  as 
follows : 

Table   I. — Terminated    Programs 
There  follows  a  tabulation  of  terminated 
eradication     activities     against     Introduced 
plant  diseases  and  pests: 


Estimated  cumulative  cost  of  program  through  June  30,  1964 


Dutch  elm  disease  ' 

Hoia  bianca 

Citrus  canker 

Hall  scale 

Mediterranean  fruit  fly: 
Year  of  operation: 

1929-31 

lase-ss 

1962-64. 

White  pine  blister  rust ' 

Total 


Federal 


Cooperators 


$22. 312. 200 

175.200 
2,435.400 
1. 518, 2(K) 


6.500.000 

5.000,300 

773.  ino 

103, 077, 000 


$2,488,600 

78,000 

2, 062, 800 

397,  700 


748.800 

8,034,500 

799.100 

19. 429. 000 


Total 


$24, 800. 800 

253.200 

4. 498. 200 

1. 915. 900 


7. 248. 800 

13. 034. 800 

1, 572, 200 

122.  506. 000 


141,791.400 


34.038.500 


175. 829. 900 


>  Diseases  still  present;  program  activities  terminated  except  for  quarantine  enforcement  for  white  pine  blister  rust. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  table 
No.  2  is  a  recital  of  the  eCForts  made  in 
this  century  to  eradicate  introduced 
pests.  The  total  cost  has  been  $580,- 
927,300.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


table  No.  2  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  II. — Estima 


ted  cost  through  fiscal  year  1964  of  control  programs  resulting  from 
introduced  pests 


Year 
first  re- 
ported in 
United 
States 

Control  program      Estimated  cumulative  cost  of  program 

PHt 

Year 
started 

Year 
termi- 
nated 

Federal 

Cooperators 

Total 

Barberry  eradication,  acct.   Puecinia 
grammii .. 

1726 
1869 
1875 
1898 
1903 
1910 
1910 
1916 
1917 
1920 
1936 
1929 
1956 
1962 
1931 
1034 
1936 
1940 
1941 
1953 
1954 
1964 
1956 
1957 
1962 

1918 
1907 
1938 
1916 
1988 
lftl» 
1915 
1920 
1917 
1968 
1965 

i«n 

1966 
1964 
ISM 
IMl 
1938 
196S 
1946 
196S 
1964 
19« 
19S7 
1950 
1963 

• 

$27.  400.  100 

43.6.M,600 

5,116,900 

103,  077,  000 

5.970.700 

15. 999. 700 

2,  4.'?5.  400 

19, 321),  200 

40, 263. 800 

17.622.200 

3.048,600 

6, 500.  oon 

5. 000, 300 

773.100 

22.312.200 

1.518.200 

19. 78a  500 

1.101.500 

6.271.100 

6.490.600 

2.604.300 

3,233,400 

16.924.200 

175.200 

711.800 

$7,722,300 
66.390.200 
12,  220.  .SOO 
19. 429. 000 
2, 058. 100 

$35,122,400 

110,044.800 

17,  337,  400 

122,  fi».  OOO 

8.028,800 

15.999.700 

4.  498.  200 

37.  U«7.  200 

52,715.800 

29, 676, 700 

7,  791. 100 

7, 248, 800 

13, 034, 800 

1  572  200 

Gypsy  moth . 

Sweetpotato  weevil 

White  pine  blister  rust 

Mexican  fruit  fly 

European  com  borer 

1942 
1950 

Citrus  canker 

2.062.800 

17.767.000 

12.4.V2.000 

12. 054.  500 

4. 742. 500 

748.800 

8. 034.  ."MO 

799.100 

2.488.600 

307.700 

11.133.600 

75H.700 

4. 6*<3. 500 

5,061.200 

10.030.600 

1.498,700 

526.600 

7S.00O 

493.200 

Japanese  beetle . 

Pink  boUworm 

Imported  fire  ant 

Burrowing  nematode 

Mediterranean  fruit  fly 

1931 
1068 

Dutch  elm  disease 

1949 
1960 

24.800,800 

1.915.900 
30.914.100 

1,S60,200 
la  954. 600 
11,541.800 
12.634.900 

4.732.100 

17, 45a  800 

253,200 

1.206,000 

Hall  scale 

White-frinee-l  beetle.. 

European  chafer 

Golden  nematode . 

Khapra  beetle 

Citrus  blackfly. 

Soybean  cyst  nematode . . 

Wltchweed 

Uoja  blanca 

1964 

Cereal  leaf  beetle- 

ToUl 

377.306.600 

203.621.700 

58a  9r.  300 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tors will  note  that  the  list  covers  pests 
that  have  already  been  eradicated,  and 
also  some  others  as  to  which  we  are 
making  major  efforts  toward  eradication 
at  this  tjme,  and  also  other  pests  of  less 
Importance.  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  as 
a  result,  I  believe  that  the  row  a  good 
many  of  us  have  made  in  the  hearings— 
and  that  I  made  in  a  personal  approacli 
to  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture — has 
stayed  the  adoption  of  this  part  of  the 
reorganization  plan.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  power  anywhere  to  permit  the 
100-percent  inspection  to  be  abandoned, 
because  I  know  it  would  involve  terrible 
disaster  in  areas  that  may  be  affected  in 
my  own  State,  lying  as  close  as  It  does  to 
many  areas  south  of  us  that  are  affected 
by  diseases  and  pests,  and  are  also  ex- 
p>osed  areas  for  the  introduction  of 
diseases. 

At  any  rate,  under  date  of  April  9, 1965, 
the  able  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Freeman,  addressed  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting letter  on  the  subject  to  Hon. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AcRicuLTintE, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  9, 1965. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  will  acknowledge 
the  letter  from  your  office  dated  March  23 
concerning  changes  t)€lng  made  In  the  or- 
ganization and  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  We  are  especially  Interested  In 
the  proposal  to  adopt  a  spot-check  system 
in  the  examination  of  Incoming  passengn 
baggage  because  of  the  very  serious  danger 
to  which  such  a  system  would  expose  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

We  readily  understand  that  the  concept  of 
a  selective  spot-check  examination  may  be 
acceptable  for  Customs'  purposes.  We  can 
also  appreciate  the  desire  of  International 
carriers,  with  whom  we  have  also  discixssed 
this  matter  on  numerous  occasions,  to  have 
their  passengers  cleared  through  CustomB 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.  We  are  In  full 
agreement  that  there  should  be  no  more  re- 
striction on  International  travel  than  Is  es- 
sential to  protect  our  national  welfare.  We 
should  like  to  review  briefly,  however,  the 
effect  the  proposed  procedure  would  have  on 
ovu"  efforts  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
destructive  foreign  pests  and  diseases  of 
plants  and  animals. 

The  annual  value  of  our  crops,  llvestoclc. 
forests,  and  grazing  lands  Is  estimated  at 
approximately  $50  billion.  Current  annual 
losses  from  pests  and  disea.ses  are  estimated 
at  $9  billion.  Many  of  the  meet  serious  pests 
and  di.«;eases  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
are  of  foreign  origin.  Most  of  these  gained 
entry  before  plant  quarantine  legislation  was 
enacted  In  1912.  but  a  few  very  Important 
ones  have  been  Introduced  since  that  time. 
One  of  the  most  recent  was  the  Medi- 
terranean frultfly  which  was  discovered  In 
Florida  in  1956.  Subsequent  introductions 
appeared  In  1962  and  1963.  There  Is  every 
Indication  that  these  Infestations  resulted 
from  Infested  fruit  brought  Into  the  coun- 
try In  passenger  baggage.  Eradication  of  the 
pest  cost  over  $10  million. 

There  are  still  thousands  of  additional 
pests  and  diseases  throughout  the  world 
which  could  seriously  affect  United  States 
agriculture  if  they  should  become  estab- 
lished here.     The  attached  statement  lists 
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examples  of  some  of  the  foreign  plant  pests 
and  diseases  about  which  we  were  concerned 
and  the  possible  impact  they  covUd  have  on 
our  agricultural  production. 

Similarly,  certain  meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  origin  represent  a  hazard  of 
introducing  serious  animal  diseases.  For 
example,  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinder- 
pest, which  are  extremely  destructive,  exist 
in  many  areas  of  the  world  from  which 
travelers  arrive  daily. 

A  record  446,484  lots  of  unauthorized 
plant  and  animal  material  were  Intercepted 
at  ports  of  entry  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
There  were  35,276  Interceptions  of  plant 
pests,  also  a  record  high.  More  than  half  of 
this  material  was  found  In  passenger 
baggage. 

In  a  test  survey  conducted  by  Customs 
and  Agriculture,  some  yesirs  ago  at  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Miami,  it  was  found  that 
examination  of  a  representative  10  percent 
of  Incoming  baggage  caused  the  Inspectors  to 
miss  over  85  percent  of  the  unauthorized 
agricultm-al  Items  present.  More  recently, 
a  30-day  test  of  the  agricultural  Inspection 
of  the  baggage  of  mainland-bound  passen- 
gers was  conducted  In  Hawaii.  Over  57,000 
pieces  of  baggage  were  examined  after  first 
questioning  each  passenger  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  any  plants,  fruits,  or  other  plant 
material.  A  total  of  1,766  Interceptions  was 
made.  48  percent  of  which  were  found  after 
the  passenger  had  declared  that  he  had  no 
plant  material. 

In  view  of  the  known  and  repeatedly 
demonstrated  danger  involved,  we  have  no 
alternative  other  than  to  strongly  oppose  any 
further  relaxation  In  the  examination  of 
passenger  baggage.  The  additional  cost  of 
thorough  Inspection  and  the  brief  Incon- 
venience to  travelers  are  negligible  when  com- 
pared with  the  need  for  protecting  our  vast 
agricultural  production  and  our  overall  na- 
tional economy. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  proposal,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  have  our  people  discuss  the  matter 
further  with  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
as  suggested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  well  to  read  one  paragraph  to 
show  the  futility  of  spot  inspections. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said: 

In  a  test  survey  conducted  by  Customs  and 
Agriculture,  some  years  ago  at  Boston.  New 
York,  and  Miami.  It  was  found  that  exami- 
nation of  a  representative  10  percent  of  in- 
coming baggage  caused  the  Inspectors  to 
miss  over  85  percent  of  the  unauthorized 
agricultural  items  present.  More  recently,  a 
30-day  test  of  the  agricultural  Inspection  of 
the  baggage  of  mainland-bound  passengers 
was  conducted  In  Hawaii.  Over  57,000 
pieces  of  baggage  were  examined  after  first 
questioning  each  passenger  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  any  plants,  fruits,  or  other  plant 
material.  A  total  of  1,766  Interceptions  was 
made.  48  percent  of  which  were  found  after 
the  passenger  had  declared  that  he  had  no 
plant  material. 

That  is  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
the  past.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to 
stop  now  any  effort — and  this  is  a  part 
of  the  program  of  the  agency  and  of  the 
Treasury  Department — to  acquire  au- 
thority to  do  things  of  this  kind. 
Whether  it  can  be  stopped  later  through 
appropriations  or  other  acts  of  Congress 
is  beside  the  question.  In  the  meantime, 
harm  might  have  been  done;  a  disease  or 
a  pest  might  have  been  brought  in. 

I  do  not  have  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  what 
happened  in  his  State  when  a  certain 


disease  entered  his  State  a  few  years  ago, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  had  to  be 
spent  to  eradicate  it,  both  by  the  killing 
of  cattle  and  the  slaughtering  of  some 
2,000  deer,  before  the  termination  of 
that  effort  which  our  Nation  had  started 
at  its  expense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows  better  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  the  problem  that  arises  from  in- 
sects that  come  into  the  country  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  This  has  oc- 
curred several  times  in  the  last  5  years, 
and  two  or  three  times  in  Florida.  The 
cost  of  eradication  has  been  tremendous. 
Sometime  in  the  future  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  eradicate  these  insects  at  all. 
So  the  situation  presents  a  highly  impor- 
tant problem. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  strong  hierar- 
chy should  be  built  up  in  the  customs 
service  to  the  extent  that  they  will  not 
listen  to  pleas  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  others  concerning  the  dan- 
ger of  this  kind  of  activity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota.  He 
has  been  zealous  in  the  effort  to  insist 
upon  a  continuing  100  percent  inspection. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  other  Senators  know,  the  idea 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  has  been  urged 
repeatedly.  They  are  again  asking  for  a 
reorganization  plan  so  that  they  will  have 
greater  celerity  in  putting  it  into  effect. 

In  their  list  of  230  recommendations 
upon  which  the  proposed  reorganization 
is  based,  one  of  the  programs  which  they 
hope  to  make  effective  speaks  louder 
than  many  words  that  I  could  speak  in 
the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  my 
State  is  in  a  critical  condition  in  this 
regard  because  of  the  great  movement 
of  people  into  our  State  and  the  enor- 
mous movement  of  baggage  through  our 
ports.  I  read  several  paragraphs  from 
my  statement  before  the  committee: 

Florida  has  seen  great  growth  in  the  past 
years  and  there  Is  not  one  branch  In  the 
Government  more  Intimately  concerned  with 
this  growth  than  the  customs  service  per- 
sonnel. It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  302,211 
passengers  arrived  at  Miami  alone  via  vessels 
during  1964,  and  146,694  at  Port  Everglades— 

That  statement  refers  to  vessels  on  the 
seas. 

Much  of  this  volume  can  be  attributed  to 
the  tremendous  growth  of  tourist  traffic  to 
the  Bahamas  since  Its  cessation  of  trade  with 
Cuba,  or  to  Jamaica,  or  other  spots  such  as 
Trinidad  and  the  like,  and  many  of  the  dis- 
eases and  pests  which  we  are  very  much 
afraid  of  in  our  subtropical  climate  are  found 
in  these  areas  from  which  these  many  travel- 
ers come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord all  of  page  85  of  the  hearings  on 
Senate  Resolution  102,  except  the  last 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  HoLLANn.  I  will  say  that  Florida 
has  seen  great  growth  In  the  past  years  and 


there  Is  not  one  branch  In  the  Government 
more  intimately  concerned  with  this  growth 
than  the  customs  service  personnel.  It  is 
of  Interest  to  note  that  302,211  passengers 
arrived  at  Miami  alone  via  vessel  dvirlng 
1964,  and  146,694  at  Port  Everglades.  Much 
of  this  volume  can  be  attributed  to  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  to\irlst  traffic  to  the 
Bahamas  since  Its  cessation  of  trade  with 
Cuba,  or  to  Jamaica  or  other  spots  such  as 
Trinidad  and  the  like,  and  many  of  the 
diseases  and  pests  which  we  are  very  much 
afraid  of  in  our  subtropical  climate,  Mr. 
President,  are  found  in  these  areas  from 
which   these  many  travelers  come. 

The  toiu-lst  traffic  to  Nassau  has  been  Im- 
plemented by  the  rapid  expansion  of  tourist 
facilities  on  Grand  Bahama  Islands,  includ- 
ing the  opening  of  gambling  casinos  at  Free- 
port. 

Population  growth  in  the  Bahamas  has 
been  extremely  rapid  in  recent  years,  thereby 
giving  permanent  character  to  the  trade  be- 
tween the  Islands  and  Florida.  And  the 
trade  between  Florida  and  Jamaica,  Trini- 
dad, and  Tobago  and  the  Lesser  AntUles 
has  grown  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  also. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  particularly  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  tremendous  Increase  in  air  traffic, 
most  of  which  has  to  do  with  traffic  from 
Latin  America. 

Air  traffic  In  Florida  alone  continues  to 
increase  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  During  1963,  y 
626,596  air  passengers  arrived,  increasing  to 
705,771  dmring  1964.  Of  these,  454,970,  or 
65  percent  of  the  total,  arrived  at  Miami 
International  Airport.  Other  international 
airports  are  located  at  Tampa,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  near  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Further,  Miami  is  also  the  terminal  for  a 
constantly  increasing  volume  of  aircargo. 
Many  airfreight  lines  operate  from  Miami 
International  Airport  to  all  parts  of  the 
Caribbean,  Central  America,  and  South 
America. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Jet  age.  each  hav- 
ing a  large  cargo  capacity  in  addition  to  its 
passenger  loads,  the  amount  of  aircargo  has 
Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  number 
of  Inbound  air  shipments  handled  during 
1964  alone  being  67,453.  That  is,  that  many 
different  shipments,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  out- 
bound shipment  totaling  343,607. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
committee  will  favorably  report  Senate  Res- 
olution 102  to  the  Senate  and  that  they  in 
turn  win  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
invite  attention  to  the  air  trafiBc  to 
Florida  during  the  same  period: 

During  1963,  626,596  air  passengers  arrived, 
increasing  to  705,771  during  1964.  Of  these, 
454,970,  or  65  percent  of  the  total,  arrived  at 
Miami  International  Airport.  Other  Inter- 
national airports  are  located  at  Tampa,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  near  St. 
Petersburg. 

Mr.  President,  consider  all  those  who 
enter  our  country,  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, to  visit  us.  They  bring  in 
oranges  and  other  types  of  tropical  fruit 
which  are  carriers  of  diseases  and  pests 
which  are  a  threat  to  our  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  cattle  producers.  Such  inter- 
ceptions at  Miami  airport  alone  have 
risen  to  the  thousands.  I  continue  to 
read: 

Further,  Miami  is  also  the  terminal  for  a 
constantly  Increasing  volvime  of  air  cargo. 
Many  airfreight  lines  operate  from  Miami 
International  Airport  to  all  parts  of  the 
Caribbean,  Central  America,  and  South 
America. 

The  number  of  inbound  aircargo  ship- 
ments handled  during  1964  was  67,453. 
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Outbound  aircargo  shipments  totaled 
343,607.  Some  of  those  shipments  were 
in  more  than  one  package. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  small  prob- 
lem. This  is  a  problem  that  commands 
the  interest  and  attention  of  our  entire 
country.  When  we  have  pests  and  dis- 
eases coming  in.  the  whole  country 
suffers,  but  particularly  the  area  in 
which  the  infestation  occurs,  whether  it 
be  an  infestation  by  disease  or  insect. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  T^-ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.     I  yield 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  quote  to  the  Sena- 
tor the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : 

I  might  add  that  substitution  of  spot 
checks  for  the  present  100  percent  baggage 
examination  policy  would  be  Instituted  only 
after  advance  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Consultation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  now  underway.  I  am  sure,  as 
stated  by  Secretary  Fowler,  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  he  allow  a  sys- 
tem that  would  mean  the  importation  of 
any  pest  that  would  affect  the  agriculture 
of  this  covmtry  in  any  way.  The  funds 
for  this  kind  of  inspection  come,  not  from 
the  Treasury  budget,  but  from  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aprriculture  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  the  com- 
mittee which  would  control  the  amount 
of  money  which  would  be  allocated  for 
this  kind  of  spot  check.  The  elimina- 
tion of  53  ciistoms  collectors,  who  are 
political  appointees,  would  not  be  a 
determining  factor  as  to  what  examina- 
tion would  take  place  concerning  agri- 
cultural pests. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  the  distinguLshed  Senator 
means  what  he  says  and  thinks  that  Is 
so.  However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
is  that  we  have  seen  how  civil  service 
workers  watch  the  clock  and  work  by  the 
clock.  Many  of  them  are  mediocre. 
We  would  much  prefer  not  to  have  that 
t3T3e  of  administration  concerned  with 
this  problem,  but  rather  keep  it  under 
the  management  and  control  of  those 
whom  we  have  selected.  These  people 
are  well  versed  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try and  have  been  seeing  to  it  that  a  100- 
percent  inspection  was  made  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  baggage  of  passengers. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  true  that  some  civil  servants  watch 
the  clock.  However,  there  are  some 
political  employees  who  neither  watch 
the  clock  nor  come  tr>  work.  But  they 
are  drawing  paychecks  for  contributing 
their  services. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  men  in  these 
new  jobs  will  be  the  kind  of  people  who 
will  put  in  a  full  day's  work  for  the 
money  they  receive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  believes.  He  believes  that  the 
judgment  and  approval  of  those  higher 
up  in  civil  service,  or  at  the  top  of  a 
department,  is  so^mder  than  the  judg- 


ment of  the  Senators  from  the  jeopard- 
ized State. 

While  I  do  not  have  any  desire  to 
retain  that  power,  I  do  have  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  to  the  people  of  my 
State  and  of  the  whole  area  adjoining  it. 
This  feeling  of  responsibility  would  make 
me  most  careful  in  the  submission  of 
the  name  of  a  man  to  be  Collector  of 
Customs. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
I>erson  who  has  a  desire  to  live  with  the 
job  and  make  sure  that  it  is  well  per- 
formed. The  subject  is  still  being  re- 
viewed. The  opponents  will  not  give  up. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  must  be  a  100-per- 
cent inspection. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  dated  May 
23.  1965,  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  May  23,  1965,  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  James  Pomeroy 
Hendrick,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  23, 1965. 
Hon.  Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Holland:  You  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  a  proposal  announced 
In  a  Treasury  Department  press  release  of 
March  22,  1965.  to  chsinge  the  present  policy 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  requiring  100  per- 
cent examination  of  Incoming  passenger 
baggage. 

The  particular  situation  In  Florida  with 
regard  to  Introduction  of  pests  brought  back 
in  travelers'  baggage  Is  fully  recognized.  I 
can  assure  that  no  change  will  be  made  in 
the  present  system  of  examining  baggage  of 
travelers  clearing  Customs  on  arrival  in 
Florida  unless  this  change  has  first  been  ex- 
plained to.  and  has  not  been  objected  to  by, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  duly 
authorized  delegate.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  will  in  this  con- 
nection fully  take  Into  consideration  the 
views  of  the  Florida  agricultural  Industry,  in- 
cluding both  producers  of  citrus  fruits  and 
of  livestock. 

In  this  connection  I  enclose  herewith  for 
your  Information  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Secretary  Dillon  and  Secretary 
Freeman  on  this  subject. 

The  proposal  above  described  Is  not  part 
of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1965. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  Pomebot  Henorick, 
Acting     Assistant     Secretary     of     the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  this  man  thinks  that  the  in- 
dustries in  Florida  have  no  concern  in 
this  matter.  I  wonder  if  he  beheves  that 
the  Senators  from  Florida  and  the  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  districts  that  are 
most  intimately  affected  have  no  con- 
cern in  this  matter. 

Apparently  the  Treasury  Department 
believes  that  it  Is  enough  merely  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  his  letter  states: 

I  am  confident  that  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  will  in  this  connection  fully  take 
Into  consideration  the  views  of  the  Florida 


agricultural   Industry,   including   both  pro- 
ducers  of  citrus  fruits  and  of  livestock. 

Mr.  Hendrick  is  going  to  leave  it  to 
someone  else  to  check  with  those  who 
are  most  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  responsibility 
that  I  am  not  jealous  to  retain  except  for 
the  protection  of  our  people. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  well  knows  what  occurred  on  the 
two  occasions  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  eliminate  the  100-percent  inspection. 
On  one  occasion  we  discovered  that  a 
spot  inspection  had  been  conducted  for 
a  period  of  time  without  our  knowledge. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  was  highly 
vocal,  if  net  vociferous,  in  insisting  that 
the  100-percent  inspection  be  immedi- 
ately renewed.  The  entire  Committee 
on  Appropriations  supported  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  on  that  occasion.  We 
were  able  to  have  the  100-percent  in- 
spection renewed. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  add  one  more  fact 
as  to  what  has  happened  in  Florida.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  10,327  lots  of  plant 
material  were  removed  from  the  baggage 
of  people  arriving  In  Florida,  and  756 
plant  pests  were  removed. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1964,  11,563  lots  of 
plant  material  were  removed  from  the 
baggage  of  people  arriving  in  Florida,  and 
875  plant  pests  were  removed. 

It  Is  very  evident  that  the  risk  is  go- 
ing upward  rather  than  downward.  In 
addition,  some  175  to  200  lots  of  quaran- 
tined meat  items  a  month  are  removed 
in  Miami.  That  relates  to  the  hoof  and 
mouth  disease.  Much  of  that  disease 
comes  from  countries  south  of  us  which 
put  the  disease  on  a  control  basis  rather 
than  eradication.  The  disease  is  so 
widespread  that  it  is  believed  that  eradi- 
cation can  never  be  obtained. 

I  appreciate  the  apparent  concession 
which  has  been  given.  However,  we  all 
know  that  the  appointed  officials  of  the 
department  are  not  immortal.  We  can- 
not assume  that  when  the  tenure  of  office 
has  expired,  the  policies  which  they  have 
put  into  effect  will  remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  Resolution  102  and  thereby 
prevent  an  unnecessary,  and,  I  believe, 
unwarranted  move  to  place  persons  in 
highly  responsible  positions  in  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau  with  no  opportunity  for  the 
consideration  of  State  and  local  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  of  the  strong  opinion  that  the 
Senate  should  not  relinquish  its  respon- 
sibility in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  to  be  Im- 
portant to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  suggested  recommendation 
that  has  been  made.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  one  of  the  recommendations  upon 
which  this  reorganization  is  based — al- 
though, by  no  means,  is  it  certain  that 
it  will  be  carried  out.  I  desire  to  make 
that  very  clear.  I  hope  that  it  will  never 
be  carried  out.  This  comes  from  the 
brain  trusters  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.   It  reads: 

IX-l.  Abandon  the  present  policy  of  100 
percent  examination  of  passenger  baggage 
and  replace  it  with  selective  spot-check  ex- 
aminations. The  goal  to  be  sought  is  a  gen- 
erally accepted  program  of  voluntary  com- 
pliance by  the  traveling  public,  supported  by 
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an  effective  enforcement  program  to  dis- 
courage would-be  smugglers  and  to  appre- 
hend actual  violators. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  talking  foolish- 
ness when  they  talk  of  the  substitution 
of  a  voluntary  program  for  a  program 
that  is  enforced  100  percent.  It  is  fool- 
ishness that  I,  for  one,  would  never  want 
to  see  discussed  seriously.  We  have  seen 
what  happened  when,  in  good  faith,  they 
relied  upon  the  statements  of  the  travel- 
ers, as  they  did  in  Hawaii,  during  this 
most  recent  test.  They  found  numerous 
cases  in  which  travelers  did  not  declare 
the  truth,  and  numerous  occasions  in 
which  the  truth  was  that  they  were  not 
only  carrying  prohibited  materials,  but 
also  were  carrying  either  the  pest  or 
disease  along  with  those  prohibited  mate- 
rials. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  point,  and  I 
shall  be  through.  It  is  this:  I  have  seen 
this  policy  of  attrition  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  powers  of  the  Congress  go  on 
until  I  am  literally  sick  of  it. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  we  are 
to  pass  upon  in  the  next  few  days,  vmder 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  given  authority  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  the  courts,  so  he  can 
bypass  the  courts,  so  he  can  bypass  the 
States,  so  he  can  bypass  Congress  in  cer- 
tain important  particulars. 

That  is  only  one  symptom  of  the  dis- 
ease which  has  been  infecting  us.  We 
are  suffering  from  that  in  Florida  as  a 
result  of  a  reorganization  plan  in  1956. 
They  are  sending  a  man  to  Florida,  who 
may  have  had  experience  and  knowledge 
in  California,  to  the  post  at  Jacksonville, 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which 
now  produces  about  $2  billion  a  year. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  pass  the 
buck  and  remove  authority  which  our 
people  want  their  Senators  to  have? 
Senators  are  representing  the  people,  and 
are  going  to  do  their  best  to  protect  the 
people  and  the  States  in  critical  matters, 
in  matters  affecting  taxes — which  are 
critical — and  affecting  also  the  matter 
of  pests  and  diseases  that  are  brought 
into  this  country  through  harbors  and 
airports.  Are  we  going  to  leave  the  Sen- 
ate with  no  voice  in  these  matters  and 
weakly  stand  aside  and  abrogate  a  law 
which  has  existed  since  the  country  was 
founded  and  which  has  given  us  Impor- 
tant responsibilities  in  that  regard? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  could  not  consent  for  one 
moment  to  doing  such  a  thing. 

I  promised  first  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1.  Does 
he  wish  me  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  will  yield  me  some 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  has  already  made  so  concise, 
cogent,  and,  to  me,  convincing  a  state- 
ment of  why  the  plan  should  be  approved 
and  the  resolution  defeated— and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will,  I  am  sure, 
in  closing  debate,  make  an  equally  strong 
defense    of    the    administration's   posi- 


tion— that  I  shall  be  brief  indeed  in  stat- 
ing my  reasons  for  opposing  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  came  from  the  com- 
mittee with  a  vote  of  9  to  1  for  disap- 
proval. Senators  on  that  committee  are 
experienced  and  able  Senators  who  un- 
derstand the  subject,  I  have  no  doubt, 
far  better  than  I. 

It  is  not  without  significance  to  me 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land went  into  the  matter  originally  with 
the  intention  of  opposing  the  reorga- 
nization plan.  After  hearing  the  wit- 
ness, he  changed  his  mind,  much  to  his 
credit,  and  made  a  defense  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan. 

As  the  report  of  the  committee  states, 
there  are  two  major  issues  involved.  The 
first  is,  Is  it  in  the  public  interest  to 
replace  Presidential  appointees  in  the 
customs  service  with  career  officials? 

To  me  it  is  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  do  so.  I  believe  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  reorganization  plan  is  based 
on  an  obsolete  concept  of  modern  gov- 
ernment. I  doubt  if  Senators  could  find 
a  single  competent  public  administra- 
tor who  would  be  willing  to  testify 
against  the  reorganization  plan.  At 
least,  no  such  witness  showed  up. 

Political  appointment  of  customs  col- 
lectors has  been  the  practice  for  175 
years,  and  has  been  the  law  since  the 
Constitution  went  into  effect.  I  believe 
it  is  high  time  for  us  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation and  appoint  skilled  administrators 
instead  of  political  hacks,  to  those  posts. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  the  customs 
service  collects  $2  billion  a  year.  As  also 
stated  in  the  report: 

What  is  more,  occupants  of  senior  customs 
field  posts  today  mvist  be  trained  and  knowl- 
edgeable with  respect  to  the  Intricacies  and 
technicalities  of  customs  administration. 
Changed  circumstances  have  made  It  vital 
that  they  be  skilled  in  Government  admin- 
istration and  management  rather  than  poli- 
C3rmaking. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  In 
Florida,  Connecticut,  or  New  York,  but 
I  know  what  it  is  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  abso- 
lutely correct  when  he  refers  to  the  polit- 
ical appoir.tments.  There  are  10  per- 
sons after  each  of  those  positions  in  re- 
turn for  political  services  rendered.  Nine 
of  those  individuals  must  be  disappointed 
when  one  is  appointed  in  return  for  polit- 
ical services  rendered.  I  would  be  happy 
considering  my  personal  interest,  and  I 
am  sure  that  of  99  others  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  have  the  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing a  politician  for  the  customs  collector 
job  taken  off  my  shoulders. 

The  second  question  raised  is:  Should 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  be  opposed 
because  of  objection  to  specific  admin- 
istrative measures  in  implementation  of 
the  Customs  modernization  program? 

The  answer  is  clearly  "No."  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  said  that 
these  are  suggestions  only;  they  are 
purely  technical;  and  they  will  be  gone 
into  on  their  merits. 

I  wish  to  make  my  statement  explicit, 
because  there  is  a  proposal  to  remove  a 
collector  of  customs  from  Philadelphia 
up  to  Boston;  and  I  am  against  that. 
When  I  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
reorganization  plan  and  against  the  reso- 


lution, I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  an  administrative  change 
of  that  kind,  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong. 

I  support  the  committee  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  21/2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  committee  ac- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Customs  is  more 
than  170  years  old.  The  country  has 
grown,  and  with  it  the  niunber  of  cus- 
toms ports.  Today  we  have  47  major 
ports,  each  with  a  separate  collector  of 
customs  in  charge,  and  45  of  them  are 
Presidential  appointees. 

All  of  the  collectors  rejxirt  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  who  is  not  a  Presi- 
dential appointee.  Thus,  though  the 
Commissioner  has  the  superior  respon- 
sibility, the  collectors  have  the  superior 
status.  And  the  45  who  are  Presidential 
appointees  are  satisfied  with  no  contact 
lower  than  the  Commissioner  himself. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  the  Commis- 
sioner can  delegatie  to  members  of  his 
staff  responsibility  for  handling  a  col- 
lector, who  might  be  touchy  because  of 
his  personal  status  and  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  Presidential  appointee.  It  is  cer- 
tainly impossible  to  run  any  organization 
efficiently  when  the  senior  officials  do  not 
feel  responsible  to  the  head  of  the  orga- 
nization— in  this  case  the  Commissioner. 

The  present  organizational  arrange- 
ment is  impractical  in  another  aspect  as 
well.  With  45  collectors,  in  addition  to  8 
other  customs  officials,  all  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  Commissioner  in  Washing- 
ton, it  is  impossible  for  the  overworked 
Commissioner  and  his  staff  to  provide 
the  kind  of  guidance  which  results  in  the 
best  kind  of  service  to  the  public.  Im- 
plementation of  the  present  reorganiza- 
tion plan  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee  would  enable  local  of- 
ficials and  district  offices  to  handle  most 
questions  at  the  regional  level,  without 
having  to  go  directly  to  Washington  for 
each  and  every  individal  solution. 

The  problem  of  technical  knowledge  is 
another  factor  which  the  reorganization 
plan  would  affect.  At  present,  it  is  neces- 
sary, when  and  if  a  collector  is  appointed, 
at  least  during  the  initial  phase  of  his 
responsibility,  to  rely  on  a  civil  service 
employee  who  actually  operates  the  of- 
fice, an  assistant  who  has  the  technical 
background  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  port  which  the  average  political 
appointee  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to 
have.  Thus,  duplication  is  wasteful  and 
unnecessary.  By  putting  the  customs 
service  on  a  career  basis,  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  would  eliminate  this  duplica- 
tion, and  we  would  have  a  much  better 
service  for  the  port  which  is  involved, 
and  also  for  the  public  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  yield  me 
30  seconds  more? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  30  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  we  are  voting  on  today  is  this  pro- 
posal— to  establish  the  Customs  Bureau 
on  a  career  civil  service  merit  basis.  This 
is  the  only  immediate  purpose  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1.  With  respect  to 
the  regionalization  which  the  plan  would 
make  possible.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  has  emphasized  that  pending 
further  study  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's recommendations,  the  specific 
number  of  regions  to  be  established  will 
not  be  finally  decided. 

In  the  interest  of  good  government 
and  efBcient  public  service,  I  intend  to 
support  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. We  are  inclined  to  relate  such 
questions,  to  our  personal  experience, 
which  I  do  in  this  case.  I  have  known 
many  collectors  of  customs  who  have 
been  political  appointees,  and  all  of  them 
have  been  working  collectors.  They  have 
been  on  the  job  with  their  employees  in 
the  morning  and  have  stayed  on  through 
the  day  until  all  business  had  been 
transacted.  I  believe  that  this  has  been 
uniformly  true  throughout  my  experi- 
ence. 

It  has  been  argued  that  some  collec- 
tors do  not  show  up  for  hours,  days, 
weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  and  do 
nothing  other  than  collect  their  salary 
checks.  Also,  it  is  said,  that  in  some 
cases  they  feel  no  responsibility  to  the 
collector  of  customs.  Wlien  this  is  true, 
there  is  cause  for  action  against  such 
officials.  They  can  and  should  be  fired 
out  of  hand.  If  some  collectors — as  I  am 
told,  and  believe  correctly,  I  am  told — 
say  that  they  are  not  responsible  to  the 
collector  of  customs  but  only  to  the  Pres- 
ident. I  say  that  they  are  wrong.  But 
I  say,  too,  that  this  can  be  changed  by 
changing  the  law.  We  do  not  have  to 
abolish  the  whole  system  In  order  to 
make  certain  necessary  improvements. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  in  having  a  few 
political  appointees  left  in  this  country. 
Of  course,  we  all  subscribe  to  the  prop- 
osition that  civil  service  should  prevail, 
and  in  most  cases  it  does — and  properly 
so.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  def- 
inite advantages  to  the  Government  in 
certain  political  appointments.  So  far 
as  my  own  State  of  Alaska  is  concerned, 
there  are  two  advantages. 

First.  I  know  that  by  and  large  ap- 
PKjinted  collectors  have  been  responsible 
persons,  known  well  in  their  own  areas 
and  sometimes  throughout  the  former 
territory  and  now  State.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  liaison  between  the  ofBce  and 
the  public  in  the  person  of  the  appointee 
gives  the  office  a  standing  which  it  might 
not  otherwise  have. 

Second.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  proposed 
creation  of  regions  and  the  abolishment 


of  customs  districts.  I  am  opposed  to 
that  change  because  uniformly  the  case 
has  been,  insofar  as  Alaska  is  concerned, 
that  when  a  direct  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  Alaska  and  Washing- 
ton has  been  severed  by  placing  a  region 
between  them,  it  has  always  been  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 
We  are  much  better  off — and  always  have 
been  whatever  department  or  agency 
may  be  involved — with  a  direct  chain 
of  communication  between  Alaska  and 
Washington. 

For  those  reasons  it  is  my  intention 
to  support  and  to  vote  for  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Coruiecticut  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerning Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  let 
me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  had  consid- 
erable concern  as  to  its  validity,  and 
consequently  whether  we  should  push  it 
through.  My  doubts  arose  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  I  had  read  in  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  plan  that  there  was 
not  going  to  be  a  full  check  made  of  the 
baggage  of  citizens  or  iiersons  coming 
into  this  country  from  travel  overseas. 

In  my  State,  and  other  States,  we 
know  that  diseases  have  been  brought 
in  which  have  cost  the  taxpayers — and 
the  growers  of  those  States  particular- 
ly— great  sums  of  money.  In  our  State 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  was  brought 
in  a  few  years  ago.  which  cost  the 
growers  of  my  State  approximately  S50 
million.  However,  since  that  time.  I 
have  recently  been  assured  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  also  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
they  are  not  going  to  eliminate  a  full 
check  of  the  baggage  of  persons  who 
travel  outside  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  the  same  system  of  full  In- 
spection which  has  been  practiced  in 
the  past  will  continue  to  be  the  practice 
in  the  future. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
longer  any  concern  about  that  par- 
ticular matter.  I  shall  support  the  re- 
organization plan  because  I  believe  that 
we  must  always  strive  to  improve  the 
operation  of  our  Government. 

It  has  been  stated  flatly — and  not  con- 
tradicted, so  far  as  I  can  discover — that 
the  reorganization  plan  would  save  $9 
million.  That  may  not  sound  like  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  terms  of  talking 
about  $90  billion.  However,  it  is  a  step. 
I  believe,  in  the  direction  of  saving 
money  and  streamlining  the  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  wherever  and 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  bring  about 
greater  efiBciency  in  Government,  we 
should  do  so. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  I  have 
been  assured  as  to  what  would  happen 
with  respect  to  continued  inspection  of 
the  plants  and  articles  being  brought  In 


from  overseas,  I  shall  support  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  1. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  the  record  may  be  abundantly 
clear,  I  have  given  my  reasons  why  I 
submitted  the  resolution  of  disfavor.  I 
understand  that  it  was  rejected  by  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  9  to  1.  Per- 
force it  had  to  come  back  to  the  Senate, 
and  any  Member  of  the  Senate  had  a 
perfect  right  to  bring  it  up,  because  it  is 
privileged  matter. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution, 
even  though  it  bears  my  name,  for  the 
reason  that  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
TreasvuT  Department  that  no  services 
now  provided  to  Rhode  Island  business- 
men will  be  denied  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion. For  that  reason  I  will  vote  against 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  How  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes  remaining.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  moments 
about  the  President's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  which  provides  for  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

I  support  this  plan  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Chief  among  those  reasons  is 
my  firm  belief  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  seiTe  our  citizens  in 
the  most  effective  way  possible. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler 
summarized  this  point  succinctly  when 
he  said: 

We  cannot  afford  organizational  arrange- 
ments such  as  those  In  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms which  have  become  obsolete  and  do  not 
meet  effectively  the  requirements  of  our 
times.  We  need  a  Government  structure 
which  is  modern,  streamlined,  and  capable 
of  meeting  current  requirements  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  minimum  costs. 

The  reorganization  plan  specifically 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  all  positions 
within  the  Bureau  new  filled  by  Presi- 
dential appointment  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau  on  a  career  civil 
service  basis.  Fifty-three  positions 
would  be  affected.  Further,  approval  of 
the  plan  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
modernization  of  customs  activities  and 
the  decentralization  of  its  organization 
in  the  interest  of  stronger  regional  and 
district  supervision. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to 
what  the  plan  itself  provides  and  what  It 
simply  recommends.  I  would  like  to  at- 
tempt to  clarify  this  issue,  but  before  I  do 
I  would  first  like  to  recount  the  back- 
ground of  this  proposal. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  Customs 
Bureau  has  not  changed  since  its  crea- 
tion in  1789.  Its  growth  has  occurred 
haphazardly,  according  to  the  whims  of 
evolving  trade  patterns  and  territorial 
acquisition.  As  a  result,  that  structure 
has  little  relation  to  overall  organiza- 
tion.  It  rather  consists  of  many  districts 
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which  Congress  established  as  our  geo- 
graphical expansion  demanded  them. 

Moreover,  since  1954  the  volume  of  im- 
ported merchandise  has  increased  70 
percent  and  international  travel  has 
risen  by  50  percent.  During  the  same 
time  the  increase  in  Customs  personnel 
has  been  less  than  9  percent.  Clearly, 
there  has  developed  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween requirements  and  capabilities. 

In  view  of  these  developments  former 
Secretary  Dillon  2  years  ago  requested  a 
complete  evaluation  of  the  purpose,  or- 
ganization, and  management  of  the  Cus- 
toms Bureau.  The  final  result  of  this 
effort  is  the  so-called  Stover  report. 
This  report  represents  2  years  of  inten- 
sive study  on  the  part  of  a  special  Treas- 
ury Department  survey  group  created  for 
this  purpose  and  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  official  of  Treasury, 
the  Customs  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  report  contains  230  recom- 
mendations to  implement  an  overall  re- 
organization of  the  Bureau. 

Only  5  of  these  230  recommendations, 
however,  would  be  accomplished  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1.  These  five  rec- 
ommendations amount  to  1  proposal  and 
that  is  the  elimination  of  53  Bureau  of 
Customs  positions  now  filled  by  Presi- 
dential appointment,  thus  placing  the 
Customs  Service  on  a  career  basis.  This 
is'the  only  purpose  of  the  plan.  Aboli- 
tion of  the  political  appointee  positions 
I  am  informed,  would  result  in  about  $1 
million  annual  savings. 

Of  the  remaining  reconunendations 
contained  in  the  Stover  report,  52,  which 
deal  primarily  with  headquarters  opera- 
tions in  Washington,  have  already  been 
adopted,  31  are  dependent  on  legislation, 
and  142  may  be  affected  by  administra- 
tive action. 

The  proposal  to  recognize  the  customs 
service  on  a  regional  basis  falls  into  the 
last  category.  Under  existing  authority, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  es- 
tablish the  proposed  regional,  district, 
and  new  headquarters  ofiBces  without 
further  congressional  action. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  I  would 
now  like  to  elaborate  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  plan  itself  and  those  for 
which  it  would  pave  the  way. 

At  present  there  are  53  positions  in  the 
customs  service  filled  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointment. At  the  same,  the  organiza- 
tional head  of  the  service  is  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  an  appointee  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  Presidential  appointees 
thus  is  ambiguous  and  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  is  open  to  question. 
Obviously,  this  situation  makes  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  run  the  organi- 
zation properly.  It  is  a  violation  of  good 
management  principle. 

In  addition  to  the  ambiguity  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Bureau,  at  present  45 
Presidentially  appointed  collectors  of 
customs  and  8  other  Customs  officials  re- 
port to  the  Commissioner.  This  over- 
burdening of  the  Commissioner  defies 
effective  management  and  supervision. 

At  the  same  time,  duplication  of  effort 
and  persormel  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  inexperience  of  many  of  the  Presi- 
dential appointees  and  the  consequent 


necessity  of  furnishing  them  with  career 
assistants  who  possess  the  requi- 
site background  in  customs  adminis- 
tration. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  would  elim- 
inate this  duplication  by  establishing 
customs  service  on  a  career  basis.  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  this  action 
is  essential  to  good  Goverrunent  adminis- 
tration and  economy. 

Approval  of  the  plan  would  open  the 
way  for  the  reorganization  and  consoli- 
dation of  field  activities,  which  would 
considerably  improve  the  operations  and 
service  of  the  Bui-eau.  As  originally  pro- 
posed in  a  March  21  press  release,  cus- 
toms would  have  been  divided  into  six 
regions.  Secretary  Fowler  has  stated 
that  this  proposal  is  now  under  review, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  six  regions  and 
headquarters  offices  originally  an- 
nounced by  the  Treasuiy  Department 
are  the  number  best  designed  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  shippers,  importers,  and 
others  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  No 
proposal  had  been  announced  as  to  loca- 
tion of  district  headquarters  other  than 
the  recommendations,  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  approved,  in  the  Stover  report, 
and  a  statement  in  the  March  21  press 
release  that  there  would  be  about  25  dis- 
trict offices. 

The  question  is  likewise  under  study. 
The  regional  and  district  headquarters 
would  replace  the  113  existing  independ- 
ent field  offices  which  now  report  directly 
to  Washington  headquarters.  At  the 
headquarters  level,  four  new  offices  have 
already  been  established  to  replace  seven 
divisions. 

These  changes  would  result  in  greater 
economy,  less  duplication  of  effort,  and 
stronger  supervision.  According  to  the 
proposed  schedule  for  effecting  this 
regionalization,  the  first  region  would  be 
established  in  September  1965  and  the 
last  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1966. 
Thus  there  will  be  time  to  evaluate  the 
experience  of  the  first  region  before  the 
last  is  created. 

Under  the  new  reorganization  most  of 
the  decisioris  now  made  locally  by  cus- 
toms officials  will  continue  to  be  made 
locally.  The  decisions  which  the  region- 
alization will  affect  will  be  those  gen- 
erally referred  to  the  Washington 
headquarters.  Under  the  new  organiza- 
tion, the  district  directors  would  refer 
questions  to  the  regional  commissioner. 
The  proposed  regional  commissioner's 
offices  would  be  staffed  by  present  cus- 
toms personnel  as  much  as  possible  so 
that  all  but  the  most  difficult  questions 
could  be  handled  at  the  regional  level. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  and  the  administrative 
changes  which  it  would  make  possible 
Implement  the  directives  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act.  The  act  cites  the  following 
purposes : 

First.  To  promote  the  better  execution 
of  the  laws,  the  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  its  agencies  and  fiuic- 
tions,  and  the  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  the  public  business ; 

Second.  To  reduce  expenditures  and 
promote  economy  to  the  fullest  extent 
consistent  with  the  efficient  operations 
of  Government. 


The  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Customs  Bureau  is  consistent  with  these 
purposes.  It  will  improve  the  Bureau's 
services,  modernize  its  175-year  old 
structure  and  ultimately  save  the  tax- 
payers at  least  $9  million  annually.  This 
savings  represents  over  10  percent  of  the 
current  annual  Customs  budget.  The 
reorganization  is  not  only  a  corrective 
measure.  It  is  also  forward-looking  in 
that  it  will  facilitate  the  more  efficient 
handling  of  the  Customs  Service's  ever- 
increasing  workload  resulting  from  the 
growth  of  international  trade  and  tourist 
travel. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  intend  to  sup- 
port Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  with  respect 
to  the  requirement  of  a  spot  check  of  all 
baggage  and  goods  coming  into  the 
United  States  in  order  to  obtain  protec- 
tion against  the  importation  of  pests  that 
would  be  calamitous  if  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States. 

I  have  had  assurance  in  connection 
with  this  subject  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasm-y-  They  are  agreed  that  they 
will  support  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  compel  the  making  of  the 
spot  check  that  we  desire. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  the  Senate  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  we  have  made  this  fight. 
We  have  now  had  the  announcement  by 
the  majority  leader  that  he  is  support-, 
ing  the  reorganization  plan,  which 
means  of  course,  that  the  forces  of  the 
administration  are  brought  into  play. 
We  have  also  had  the  announcement 
by  the  distinguished  nestor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  that  he  has  received  assurance 
from  the  two  Cabinet  officers  directly  af- 
fected, which  goes  much  further  than  any 
concession  they  have  been  willing  to 
make  up  to  now,  namely,  that  they  will 
sponsor  legislation,  if  I  understand  the 
announcement  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, which  will  require  a  100-percent 
check  of  all  baggage  that  enters  our 
country  and  of  goods  coming  in  by 
freight  from  offshore. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  making  progress. 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  this  material 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  forces  of  the 
administration,  as  they  keep  on  getting 
larger  and  more  centralized  and  more  in 
control  of  everything  in  the  government, 
and  with  respect  to  everything  that  af- 
fects our  people,  nevertheless  have  made 
some  concessions  that  are  worth  while. 
I  am  glad  that  such  is  the  case.  So 
far  as  I  am  coiicerned,  that  does  not 
meet  the  main  point.    Ever  since  I  came 
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to  the  Senate  the  process  of  downgrad- 
ing the  Senate  and  downgrading  the 
Congress  has  been  going  on.  We  have 
done  it  in  connection  with  the  reorga- 
nization plan  of  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, and  our  State  is  now  suffering 
from  that  action,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  We  are  now  proposing  to  do  it 
in  connection  with  the  reorganization 
plan  now  before  the  Senate.  We  have 
done  it  in  a  dozen  other  different  ways. 

There  are  now  pending  two  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  which  have  as  their 
objective  the  desire  of  strong  centralized 
GoveiTiment  to  control  the  country  and 
everytliing  it  does  and  everything  that 
all  its  people  do. 

The  proposal  before  us  now  is  but  an- 
other step — not  a  large  step — but  a  step 
In  that  direction,  because  It  proposes  that 
Senators  submit  supinely,  because  they 
are  promised  various  things  by  oflScers 
who  are  mortal  and  who  wUl  not  be  in 
the  positions  that  they  now  have.  They 
are  going  to  meet  the  problem  Immedi- 
ately, which  has  most  greatly  concerned 
us.  Some  Senators  will  vote  to  reject  the 
theory  that  we  represent  the  people  of 
our  States.  We  stand  as  the  buffers  be- 
tween the  people  of  our  States  and  a 
great  centralized  Government.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Senators  believe,  not  in 
the  principle  of  an  overgrown  and 
swollen  centralized  Government,  but  In 
the  maintenance  of  some  authority  back 
home. 

If  I  could  be  persuaded  that  someone 
sitting  in  an  office  in  Washington  and 
not  knowing  anyone  except  the  civil  serv- 
ice ratings  could  act  more  wisely  in 
recommending  a  collector  of  customs  for 
my  great  State  with  its  1.200  miles  of 
coastline  and  all  its  ports  and  airports. 
I  would  be  willing  to  support  the  plan  of 
reorganization.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
true.  The  two  Senators  from  our  State 
know  well  the  conditions  there  and  the 
people  who  are  Involved  and  have  been 
able  to  persuade  fine  people  who  are  not 
political  figures  to  occupy  such  positions. 
The  present  collector  of  customs  in  Flor- 
ida did  not  support  me  in  my  original 
races.  There  was  no  question  of  my 
being  politically  obligated  to  him.  but 
he  was  a  fine  man.  He  met  with  the 
approval  of  our  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial groups,  and  particularly  our  im- 
porting groups,  and  he  had  the  great 
confidence  of  our  people.  He  served  well 
and  ably.  If  anyone  were  otherwise  se- 
lected, the  President  could  always  fire 
him.  If  he  were  a  civil  service  employee, 
the  President  could  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  have  made  our  fight.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 
when  we  have  thrown  up  to  us,  as  we  are 
having  it  thrown  up  to  us  every  day.  that 
we  are  resigning  ourselves  to  continuous 
attrition  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate,  if  we  vote  for  the  proposed 
plan  of  reorganization,  we  shall  be  sub- 
scribing to  that  charge.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  subscribe  to  that  charge.  To  the 
contrary,  I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution, 
which  would  disapprove  the  plan. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  the  pro- 
posed program  for  dropping  100-percent 
inspection  has  come  back  to  us.    It  has 


not  come  from  those  who  were  in  charge 
at  the  time  when  the  first  two  plans  came 
down.  That  occurred  in  a  different  ad- 
ministration. There  are  employees  in 
the  Bureau  at  a  policymaking  level 
who  are  themselves  civil  service  men 
who  are  making  these  recommendations. 
There  is  clear  evidence  in  the  recom- 
mendation IX-1  that  they  still  think  that 
this  is  the  way  to  handle  the  question. 
I  read  it  again,  and  then  I  shall  be 
through: 

Abandon  the  present  policy  of  100  percent 
examination  of  passenger  baggage  and  re- 
place  It  with  selective  spot-check  examina- 
tions. The  goal  to  be  sought  is  a  generally 
accepted  program  of  voluntary  compliance 
by  the  traveling  public,  supported  by  an 
effective  enforcement  program  to  discourage 
would-be  smugglers  and  to  apprehend  actual 
violators. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  thinking  about 
smugglers.  They  are  thinking  about 
customs  collection.  They  are  not  think- 
ing particularly  about  the  protection  of 
agriculture  and  the  livestock  business, 
and  we  cannot  see  it  more  clearly  than 
by  reading  in  this  statement  the  third 
attempt  of  the  same  professional  civil 
service  people.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
have  a  free  hand  to  continue  that  course. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  is  a  symbol  of  our 
intention  as  Senators  to  realize  efficient, 
economical,  and  modern  government. 

Earlier  this  year  at  hearings  being 
held  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization.  I  asked  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  the  following  question : 

How  many  programs  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment engage  In? 

The  reply  I  received  from  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  was  as  follows: 

Not  only  don't  I  know.  Senator  Rlblcoff, 
but  I  wouldn't  even  hazard  a  guess. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
government  realize  that  our's  has  grown 
so  large,  so  confused  and  so  InefBcient 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  hard  look 
at  the  entire  executive  branch. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Johnson  specifically  stated 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  take  such  a 
look  and  recommend  needed  reorganiza- 
tion proposals.  I  feel  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  an  obligation,  also,  not  merely 
to  stand  by  and  wait  for  reorganization 
plans  to  be  sent  up  by  the  executive 
branch,  but  to  take  a  good,  hard  look 
at  what  is  happening  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Today  we  have  second  and  third  layers 
of  bureaucracy  in  Washington.  Under 
this  second-generation  bureaucracy  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  operated 
basically  on  a  pattern  that  was  estab- 
lished in  the  early  1930's. 

There  has  been  a  multiplication  of 
program  after  program — many  of  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  They  are 
simply  tucked  away  In  some  bureau  of 
the  Government  doing  little,  going  no- 
where. At  the  same  time  Congress  must 
also  share  the  blame  because  we  continue 
to  create  function  after  function,  with 
new  agency  after  new  agency,  without 
examining  whether  or  not  some  present 
agency  of  the  Government  could  handle 


the    functions    that    we    keep   creating 
anew. 

Mr.  Piesldent.  there  Is  not  a  Senator 
who  from  time  to  time,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  back  home,  has  not  in- 
veighed against  governmental  waste, 
who  has  not  argued  the  need  to  save  the 
taxpayers'  money.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  to 
prove  our  good  Intentions.  Savings  of 
$9  million  are  Involved  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1.  While  $9  million  is  not 
a  large  sum,  it  does  constitute  10  percent 
of  the  Customs  Service  budget.  If  we 
could  go  through  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  effect  a  saving  of  10 
percent,  we  would  be  doing  the  people 
of  our  Nation  and  our  Government  a 
great  service. 

Basically,  the  issue  comes  down  to 
this:  Many  of  the  objections  to  the 
Stover  report,  some  of  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  This 
plan  involves  a  very  simple  proposition, 
and  that  is  whether  we.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  will  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  eliminate  53  patronage  jobs 
which  we  as  Senators  control.  That  Is 
the  Issue,  pure  and  simple.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  elimi- 
nate patronage  jobs  when,  by  doing  so 
we  can  bring  about  a  more  effective  and 
eflHcIent  Government.  The  time  has 
come  to  eliminate  patronage  jobs  If  we 
are  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
laree  sums  of  money. 

We  held  hearings  on  this  plan  and  we 
intend  to  hold  hearings  on  every  reor- 
ganization plan  that  Is  submitted  by  the 
executive  branch.  We  believe  that  our 
committee  has  a  duty  to  inform  the 
Congress  what  the  problems  are  and 
what  we  think  must  be  done  If  we  are 
to  have  a  more  effective  and  efficient 
Government.  If  our  Intentions  are  cor- 
rect— to  save  the  taxpayers  money  and 
to  be  efficient  and  effective — the  best 
way  is  to  start  by  approving  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1,  under  which  the  U.S. 
Senate  gives  up  53  patronage  posts 
which  we  control.  We  can  set  an 
example  for  the  entire  Government  and 
Nation — that  when  we  talk  about  eflB- 
ciency  and  economy  we  are  ready  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  Presiden- 
tial appointees  have  demonstrated  a 
thorough  understanding  and  devotion  to 
duty  In  the  highest  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can public  service.  They  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  and  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 
In  its  earliest  days  our  Nation's  customs 
collectors  were  responsible  for  collecting 
almost  80  percent  of  the  total  revenue 
in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Their  close  ties  to 
the  President,  in  those  days,  were  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Today  the  customs  service  collects 
nearly  $2  billion — but  of  course  this  sum 
now  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  Government's  total  revenue.  What 
is  more,  occupants  of  senior  customs  field 
posts  today  must  be  trained  and  knowl- 
edgeable with  respect  to  the  Intricacies 
and  technicalities  of  customs  adminis- 
tration.    Changed  circumstances  have 
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made  it  vital  that  they  be  skilled  In  Gov- 
ernment administration  and  manage- 
ment rather  than  policymaking. 

In  the  half  century  since  the  last 
change  of  any  significance  In  the  organi- 
zation, there  has  been  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  all  modes  of  transportation 
known  at  that  time,  plus  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  and  rapidly  growing  air 
transportation  industry  which  has  its 
own  peculiar  problems.  Similar  revolu- 
tions that  have  produced  entirely  new 
sets  of  problems  have  occurred  during 
the  same  period  in  travel  and  interna- 
tional trade  practices.  Tremendous 
changes  have  also  occurred  in  business 
methods  with  the  introduction  of  mod- 
em business  techniques. 

A  changed  method  of  appointing  those 
responsible  for  this  job  Is  now  required. 
That  Is  what  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
is  all  about — substituting  a  modern  ca- 
reer service  appointment  method  for  an- 
tiquated patronage. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  realize  a  $9 
million  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  his  message  transmitting  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  1  of  1965  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  stated  that  the  tight- 
ened management  controls  that  will  be 
achieved  under  the  customs  moderniza- 
tion program  will  make  possible  a  net 
annual  saving  of  $9  million  within  a  few 
years.  This  is  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  present  annual  customs  budget. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee Secretary  Fowler  made  clear  that 
he  was  not  promising  a  $9  million  reduc- 
tion in  customs  appropriations,  since  the 
steady  increase  in  customs  activity,  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  makes  this  impossible. 
He  stated  further,  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment contemplatos  charging  off  the 
savings  in  future  years,  to  the  extent  of 
$9  million  annually,  against  the  increased 
costs  of  handling  a  steadily  growing  vol- 
ume of  customs  business. 

The  savings  estimates  have  been 
broken  down  into  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

1.  Dependent    upon    elimination 

of  offices  of  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, as  provided  In  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1 $1,248,000 

2.  Dependent  upon  enactment  of 

new    legislation 2,135,000 

3   Dependent   upon   administra- 
tive action -     7.661,000 

Total  estimated  savings. .  11,044,000 

This  total  Is  a  gross  annual  savings 
estimate.  From  this  the  Treasury  has 
deducted  $2  million  of  estimated  in- 
creased annual  costs  when  the  modern- 
ization program  becomes  fully  effective, 
thus  leaving  a  net  annual  savings  of  $9 
million. 

Secretary  Fowler  advised  the  commit- 
tee that  the  above  represents  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  In  addition,  Mr.  Harold 
Seldman,  Assistant  Director  for  Man- 
agement and  Organization,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  asserted  that  the  Bureau  had 
checked  the  Treasury  savings  figures  and 
agreed  that  they  were  conservative  esti- 
mates. 

We  should  not  sacrifice  these  savings. 
Increased  eflBclency,  and  the  career  serv- 
ice to  preserve  our  right  to  name  customs 
collectors.    A  20th  century  customs  bu- 


reau cannot  operate  under  18th  century 
rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  others 
have  been  met  and  I  believe  adequately 
dealt  with.  We  are  left  with  a  single 
issue : 

In  order  to  realize  $9  million  In  an- 
nual savings  and  improve  the  efiflclency 
and  economy  of  the  customs  bureau,  shall 
we  approve  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1? 
Or  should  we  return  an  antiquated 
patronage  system  which  would  jeopardize 
the  above  objectives  without  solving  any 
of  the  problems  complained  of? 

The  answer  is  clear.  We  should  reject 
Senate  Resolution  102,  as  Its  author  him- 
self has  done,  and  permit  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  to  become  effective  at  mid- 
night tonight.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair).  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  all  time  for  de- 
bate is  exhausted,  and  the  vote  now  oc- 
curs on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  on  the 
resolution,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
Mr.    RIBICOFF.     Mr.     President,     a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Am  I  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  a  vote  "yea"  is  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  and  in  opposition  to  the 
plan,  and  that  a  vote  "nay"  Is  a  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution  and  In  favor 

of  the  plan?  

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  properly 
stated  the  parliamentary  situation. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri   [Mr.   Long],   the   Senator    from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  would  each  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  absent  on  ofiBclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  is  detained  on  ofiQcial  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  17, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[No.  80  Leg.] 
YEAS— 17 


Bartlett 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bass 

Holland 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Hruska 

Thxirmond 

Pannln 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Qruenlng 

Metcalf 
NATS— 64 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

AllOtt 

Hill 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Jordan, Idaho 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Russell,  B.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Laiische 

Russell.  Ga. 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

SaltonstaU 

Case 

McCarthy 

Simpson 

Clark 

McClellan 

Smathers 

Cooper 

McGee 

Smith 

Cotton 

McNamara 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Monroney 

Tydings 

Ervln 

Morton 

WUUftms,  N  J 

FMlbrlght 

Moss 

Williams.  Del 

Harris 

Mundt 

Yarboroiigh 

Hart 

Muskle 

Hayden 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Anderson 

Gore 

Murphy 

Burdick 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Robertson 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cvirtls 

Long,  La. 

Young.  Ohio 

Dominick 

McGovern 

EUender 

Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  17,  the  nays  65.  A 
majority  of  the  authorized  Members  of 
the  Senate  having  voted  in  the  negative, 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  102)  is  rejected, 
and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1965^ 
Bureau  of  Customs — is  approved. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  qonslderatlon 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  substi- 
tute, as  amended  and  modified.  Is  the 

pending  question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    BEQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  10  minutes 
be  allowed  on  the  Ervin  amendment,  5 
minutes  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  5  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  or 
whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  191 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  191  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  as  modified  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  Mansfleld-Dirksen 
substitute  amendment,  as  proposed  to  be 
modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
line  24.  insert  the  following  proviso  after 
the  colon: 

Proiided.  That  upor^  motion  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  any  State  em- 
braced by  the  conditions  enumerated  In  sub- 
section (b) .  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  may  remove  the  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  for  trial  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  capital  of  the  State  Is  located  or  in  which 
the  political  subdivision  Is  situated  If  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
finds  that  such  action  on  its  part  will  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  Justice; 

On  page  4.  line  25.  insert  the  word 
"further"  between  the  word  "Provided" 
and  the  comma. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ER\TN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  Senator  should  vote 
for  it. 

Under  the  pending  measure,  seven 
States  or  parts  of  States  are  condemned 
by  a  triggering  process  without  a  trial, 
without  evidence,  and  without  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  If  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  wishes  to 
be  exonerated  from  the  legislative  con- 
demnation, it  will  have  to  come  to  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  court  is  as  much  as  1.000  miles 
from  some  of  the  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions that  are  to  be  condemned  by 
the  triggering  process. 

My  amendment  would  merely  provide 
that  after  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  has  appeared  before  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
seeking  exoneration,  it  may  make  a  mo- 
tion to  have  the  case  removed  for  trial 
in  the  district  court  in  the  area  in  which 
the  case  arose. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  would 
provide  that  the  district  court  would  not 
have  to  order  the  removal.  The  district 
court  would  have  discretionary  power, 
however,  to  order  the  removal  if  it  should 
find  that  the  removal  would  promote  the 
ends  of  justice. 

I  submit  that  my  amendment  should 
receive  the  support  of  every  Senator  who 
has  any  confidence  in  the  judges  sitting 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  also  submit  that  my 
amendment  ought  to  receive  the  vote  of 
every  Senator  who  believes  that  courts 
of  justice  exist  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering justice. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cha'T  advises  the  Senator  from  Montana 


that  there  is  no  specification  contained 
in  the  request  for  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  come  out  of  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  H.\rt1. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei-k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart]  or 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field), as  the  case  may  be,  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  affects  the  heart  of  the  bill. 
From  the  ver>'  moment  the  President  ad- 
dressed us  with  respect  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem — I  think  that  was  the 
middle  of  March — throughout  the  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate,  and  I  understand  in 
the  House,  in  every  version  of  the  bill 
which  has  been  presented  to  us.  there  is 
retained  in  section  4  the  explicit  stipula- 
tion that  the  removal  from  the  reach  of 
this  section,  the  question  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  tests  and  devices,  shall  be 
determined  in  every  case  by  the  district 
court  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This,  indeed,  we  feel  to  be  a  key  and 
very  desirable  feature. 

For  one  reason,  it  is  desirable  that 
there  be  imiformity  in  the  reaction  of  the 
court  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
test  or  device  which  once  suspended  may 
be  reapplied,  in  fairness  to  the  State  and 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  and  to 
those  we  feel  to  have  been  disadvantaged 
in  the  past  by  the  application  of  the  tests 
or  devices. 

Two  circuits  are  involved — the  fourth 
and  fifth. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  cir- 
cuit in  the  country  which  is  more  bur- 
dened with  a  workload  than  the  fifth 
circuit.  Indeed,  we  are  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  because  of  the  workload  of 
that  circuit,  there  is  a  proposal  that  it 
be  split  in  half. 

This  means,  in  addition  to  the  question 
of  uniformity,  the  question  of  avoiding 
delay  to  the  extent  we  are  able  to  avoid 
delay.  The  decision  to  be  reached  with 
respect  to  applying  the  suspension  of 
the  test  or  device  is  to  be  made  by  a 
three- judge  court.  This  is  a  burden  on 
the  judiciary,  admittedly.  The  District 
Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
some  20  district  judges.  It  Is  not  a  re- 
gionally selected  court,  to  begin  with. 
Additionally,  the  circuit  judges  in  the 
District  number  about  nine. 


In  the  districts  where  the  suspension 
of  the  tests  and  devices  is  to  be  instituted 
under  section  4,  where  there  may  be  at 
most  three  judges,  because  of  the  way 
they  are  distributed  geogi-aphically  they 
would  have  to  come  to  one  place.  In 
temis  of  fairness,  not  alone  to  those 
whom  we  believe  to  have  been  disadvan- 
taged, but  to  the  States  and  subdivisions 
affected,  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
which  shall  lift  the  effects,  this  section 
should  be  retained.  It  should  remain  not 
only  because  of  the  desirability  of  uni- 
formity but  to  avoid  delays. 

This  is  a  one-shot  operation.  No  one 
can  pi'edict  the  period  of  time  the  provi- 
sion will  be  required  or  when  there  will 
be  reinstatement  in  the  regions  affected 
with  suspended  tests.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  those  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  of  uni- 
formity is  the  most  peculiar  argument  I 
have  ever  heard.  Other  cases  which  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  can  be  brought  in  91  district 
courts  and  be  passed  upon  on  appeal  in 
11  circuit  courts.  No  proposal  is  made 
to  change  the  condition  in  the  name  of 
unifonnity.  but  this  biU  proposes  that 
States  and  political  subdivision  of  States 
shall  travel  from  250  to  1,000  miles  from 
their  places  of  business  and  seek  exon- 
eration from  a  legislative  condemnation 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  they  cannot  obtain  wit- 
nesses by  compulsory  process. 

The  bill  in  this  aspect  is  not  a  bill  to 
do  justice;  it  is  a  bill  to  prevent  justice 
being  done.  I  do  not  know  any  better 
way  to  prevent  justice  being  done  than 
to  have  a  trial  so  far  removed  from  the 
location  in  which  the  cause  arose  and 
the  witnesses  reside.  And  in  this  in- 
stance witnesses  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  court  by  compulsory  process. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  if 
there  is  not  a  general  statute  which  per- 
mits every  other  litigant  appearing  in 
court  to  apply  for  and  receive  the  con- 
sideration that  the  Senator  is  asking  for 
the  seven  States  involved? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  This  is 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
bill  is  designed  to  prostitute  the  judicial 
process.  The  worst  prostitution  of  the 
judicial  process  is  the  giving  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  providing  that 
a  litigant  cannot  even  have  a  case  moved 
to  another  jurisdiction  in  order  to  receive 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  191)  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute,  as  amenc^ 
ed  and  modified.    The  yeas  and  nays 
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have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 

call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [  Mr.  Long  1 .  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annomice  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  32, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


Jordan,  Idaho 

McClellan 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mundt 

Russell,  S.C. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Fong 

Gruenlng 

HaiTis 


Anderson 

Burdick 

Carlson 

Church 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Gore 


Russell,  Ga. 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

NAYS — 49 

Hart 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 19 


Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Piouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Saltonstall 

Smith 

Syinington 

Ty  dings 

Williams,  N.J. 


Hayden 
Javits 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 
Ix>ng,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
McGovern 
Morse 


Murphy 
Neuberger 
Robertson 
Scott 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  modified  amendment 
No.  191  to  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  sub- 
stitute amendment,  as  amended  and 
modified,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

£16^1*66(1  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen substitute  amendment,  as 
amended  and  modified,  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  not  read,  but  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Bass 
Bennett 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cotton 


(No.  81  Leg.] 

YEAS— 32 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 


Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Hru.ska 
Jordan,  N.C. 


On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike  out 
all  through  line  19,  on  page  5,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)   Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certifies  to  the  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon 
(1)     that    he    has    received    complaints    In 
writing  from  twenty-five  or  more  residents  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  each  alleg- 
ing that  (A)  the  complainant  can  satisfy  the 
voting   qualifications  of   the   political  sub- 
division, and  (B)  the  complainant  has  been 
denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to  register  or 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  within 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  his  com- 
plaint, and  (2)  that  the  Attorney  General  be- 
lieves such  complaints  to  be  merltorloxis,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  promptly  ap- 
point an  examiner  for  such  political  subdivi- 
sion who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mission.   Persons  appointed  as  examiners  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  appointed  In  the 
same  maimer  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  prescribed  in  section  6  with  respect 
to  examiners.     A  certification  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
final  and  effective  upon  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(b)  The    examiner    shall    examine    each 
person  who  has  filed  a  complaint  certified  by 


the  Attorney  General  to  determine  whether 
he   was  denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to 
register  or  vote  within  ninety  days  prior  to 
the  filing  of  such  complaint,  and  to  deter- 
mine  whether   such  person   is  qualified  to 
vote  under  State  law.    A  person's  statement 
under  oath  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  as 
to   his   age,   residence,   and   prior   efforts   to 
register  or  otherwise  qualify  to  vote.    In  de- 
termining whether  a  person  is  qualified  to 
vote  under  State  law,  the  examiner  shall  dis- 
regard  (1)    any  literacy  test  if  such  person 
has  not  been  adjudged  as  incompetent  and 
has  completed  the  sixth  grade  of  education  In 
a  pubUc  school  in,  or  a  private  school  accred- 
ited by,  any  State  or  territory,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  (2)  any  requirement  that  such  per- 
son, as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  registra- 
tion   for   voting    (A)    possesses    good   moral 
character  unrelated  to  the  commission  of  a 
felony,  or  (B)  prove  his  qualifications  by  the 
voucher  of  registered  voters  or  members  of 
any  other  class.     It  applicable  State  law  re- 
quires a  literacy  test,  those  persons  possessing 
less   than   a   sixth-grade  education  shall  be 
administered  such  test  only  in  writing  and 
the  answers  to  such  test  shall  be  included  In 
the  examiner's  report. 

"(c)  If  the  examiner  finds  that  twenty- 
five  or  more  of  those  persons  within  such 
political  subdivision,  who  have  filed  com- 
plaints certified  by  the  Attorney  General  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  register  or  to  vote 
and  are  qualified  to  vote  under  State  law, 
he  shall  promptly  place  them  on  a  list  of 
eligible  voters,  and  shall  certify  and  transmit 
such  list  to  the  offices  of  the  appropriate 
election  officials,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  together 
with  a  report  of  his  findings  as  to  those  per- 
sons whom  he  has  found  qualified  to  vote. 
Service  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  rule  5(b) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The 
provisions  of  sections  7(b)  and  7(c)  shall 
then  apply  to  persons  placed  on  a  list  of 
eligible  voters.  A  finding  by  the  examiner 
under  this  subsection  shall  create  a  pre- 
sumption of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  denial 
of  the  right  to  register  or  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color. 

"(d)  A  challenge  to  the  factual  findings 
of  the  examiner,  contained  in  the  examiner's 
report,  may  be  made  by  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  or  by  any  other  person  upon 
whom  has  been  served  a  certified  list  and 
report  of  persons  found  qualified  to  vote,  aa 
provided  in  subsection  (c).  Such  challenge 
shall  be  entertained  only  If  filed  at  such  office 
within  the  State  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  by  regulation  designate  within 
ten  days  after  service  of  the  list  of  eligible 
voters  as  provided  In  subsection  (c),  and  if 
supported  ( 1 )  by  the  affidavit  of  at  least  two 
persons  having  personal  knowledge  of  the 
facts  constituting  grounds  for  the  challenge, 
and  (2)  a  certification  that  a  copy  of  the 
challenge  and  affidavits  have  been  served  by 
mail  or  in  person  upon  any  person  challenged 
at  his  place  of  residence  set  out  In  his 
complaint. 

"(e)  Upon  service  of  a  challenge  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  shall  promptly  appoint  a 
hearing  officer  who  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Commission,  or  promptly  designate  a 
hearing  officer  already  appointed,  to  hear  and 
determine  such  challenge.  A  challenge  shall 
be  determined  within  seven  days  after  it  has 
been  made.  The  provisions  of  section  8(a) 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  chal- 
lenge made  under  this  subsection.  A  per- 
son's fulfillment  of  literacy  test  require- 
ments, if  not  disregarded  by  the  examiner  as 
provided  for  in  subsection  (b),  shall  be  re- 
newed solely  on  the  basis  of  the  written 
answers  Included  In  the  examiner's  report 
required  by  subsection  (c)  and  (d). 

"(f)  A  pattern  or  practice  of  denial  of  the 
right  to  register  or  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color  is  established  (1)  if  a  challenge  to  a 
finding  imder  subsection  (c)   has  not  been 
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made  within  ten  days  after  service  of  the 
list  of  eligible  voters  on  the  appropriate  State 
election  officials  and  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State,  or  (2)  upon  a  determination  by 
a  hearing  officer  that  twenty-flve  or  more 
of  those  persons  within  the  political  sub- 
division, who  have  been  placed  on  the  list 
of  eligible  voters  by  the  examiners,  have  been 
denied  or  deprived  of  the  right  to  register 
or^to  vote  and  are  qualified  to  register  and 
to  vote  under  State  law.  The  listing  of  addi- 
tional persons  prescribed  In  section  7  shall 
not  be  stayed  pending  Judicial  review  of  the 
decision  of  a  hearing  officer. 

"{g)  A  petition  for  review  of  the  decision 
of  a  hearing  officer  may  be  filed  in  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  person  challenged  resides  within 
fifteen  days  after  service  of  such  decision  by 
mall  on  the  person  petitioning  for  review, 
but  no  decision  of  a  hearing  officer  shall  be 
overturned  unless  clearly  erroneous.  Any 
person  listed  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed 
to  vote  pending  final  determination  by  the 
hearing  officer  and  by  the  court." 

On  page  5.  line  20.  immediately  preceding 
"if"  insert  "Sec.  5.  (a) ". 

On  page  5.  line  21,  strike  out  "such". 

On  page  5.  line  24,  strike  out  "such  Judg- 
ment" and  Insert  "a  declaratory  Judgment  In 
an  action  instituted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  with  respect  to  the  political  subdivision 
concerned". 

On  page  5,  beginning  with  line  25,  strike 
out  all  through  line  22  on  page  6. 

On  page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  "(c) "  and  In- 
sert "(b)". 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  6  through  14, 
Inclusive. 

On  page  7.  between  lines  14  and  15,  re- 
designate the  new  subsection  (e),  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  on  May  20,  1965.  as  subsec- 
tion (c). 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  15,  16,  and  17, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  Whenever  a  political  subdivision  with 
respect  to  which  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color  is  established  under  section  4(fK 
unless  such  pattern  or  practice  was  estab- 
lished upon  a  determination  of  a  hearing  offi- 
cer which  has  been  overturned  upon  Judicial 
review  filed  under  section  4(g),  shall  enact 
or  seek  to  administer  any  voting". 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  "Whenever"  on 
line  17.  strike  out  all  through  "amendments," 
on  line  8,  of  page  9.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certifies  (a)  that  a  court  has  authorized 
the  appointment  of  examiners  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3(a);  or  (b)  that  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  denial  of  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  Is  established 
under  section  4(f)  In  any  political  subdivi- 
sion, unless  such  pattern  or  practice  was 
established  upon  a  determination  of  a  hear- 
ing officer  which  has  been  overturned  upon 
Judicial  review  filed  under  section  4(g),". 

On  page  10,  line  22.  after  "voters."  insert 
the  following:  "In  determining  whether  a 
person  Is  qualified  to  vote  under  any  State 
law  authorizing  or  imposing  any  test  or  de- 
vice as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  registra- 
tion for  voting,  the  examiner  shall  admin- 
ister, or  disregard.  State  law  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  section  4(b)." 

On  page  12.  line  7,  after  "examiner"  Insert 
"pursuant  to  section  7". 

On  page  12,  line  10,  after  "prescribe."  in- 
sert the  following:  "A  person's  fulfillment  of 
literacy  test  requirements,  if  not  disregarded 
hy  the  examiner  as  provided  for  In  section  7 
(b).  shall  be  reviewed  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  written  answers  Included  In  the  ex- 
aminer's report." 

On  page  15.  lines  8,  9,  and  10,  strike  out 
"determinations  have  been  made  under  sub- 
section 4(b)  and  a  declaratory  Judgment  has 
not  been  entered  under  subsection  4(a) ,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "a  pat- 
t«m  or  practice  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 


count of  race  or  color  is  established  under 
section  4(f),  unless  such  pattern  or  practice 
was  established  upon  a  determination  of  a 
hearing  officer  which  has  been  overturned 
upon  judicial  review  filed  under  section  4 

ig).". 

On  page  16,  line  3.  after  "section"  insert 
"4(c)  or". 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  6.  7.  8.  and  9, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  No  court  other  than  a  court  of  ap- 
peals in  any  action  under  section  4  or  8  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  review  any  determina- 
tion of  a  hearing  officer,  no  court  other  than 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Issue  a  declaratory  Judgment  under 
section  5,  and  no  court  other  than  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  not  more 
than  2  hours  of  debate  be  allowed  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  to  be  controlled,  re- 
spectively, by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  Senate  that  perhaps 
the  full  time  allowed  for  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  will  not  be  used. 
Therefore,  there  is  the  probability  that 
the  Senate  will  come  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  much  sooner  than  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  amendment  which 
I  offer  contains  what  might  be  called  the 
heart  of  my  amendment  No.  102,  but  not 
that  entire  amendment.  My  amendment 
No.  102  was  designed  as  an  entire  substi- 
tute, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  numerous  amendments  al- 
ready adopted  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  such  as  the  fraud 
provision  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
I  have  streamlined  my  amendment  and 
addressed  it  primarily  to  the  triggering 
and  qualification  provision  of  the  admin- 
istration bill.  Therefore,  what  I  offer 
now  is  essentially  what  appears  in  my 
amendment  No.  102  from  section  4 
through  7  and  then,  with  some  changes, 
through  section  10. 

I  believe  my  proposal  would  accom- 
plish the  following: 

First.  Eliminate,  effectively  and  ex- 
peditiously, voting  discrimination 
wherever  it  exists. 

Second.  End  all  vestiges  of  discrim- 
inatory application  of  voting  and  reg- 
istration requirements,  without  ending 
constitutional.  State-established  require- 
ments. 

Third.  Responsibly  refrain  from 
penalizing  States  and  subdivisions 
which  are  not  guilty  of  discrimination. 

Of  particular  note  I  believe,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Is  the  absence  in  my  amendment 


of  any  so-called  percentage  formulas.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  my  proposal  is  simply 
stated,  simply  understood,  and  simply 
applied.  Discriminatory  voting  prac- 
tices would  be  strictly  prohibited  wher- 
ever they  exist,  not  in  just  several  States 
and  counties. 

Under  my  amendment,  when  the 
Attorney  General  receives  complaints 
in  writing  from  25  or  more  residents  of 
a  county  or  political  subdivision,  alleging 
a  denial  of  voting  rights  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  color,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission appoints  an  examiner,  who  im- 
mediately determines  the  validity  of  the 
complaints.  Any  challenge  by  the  State 
can  be  made  within  10  days  before  a 
Federal  hearing  ofiBcer  appointed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

My  proposal  would  establish  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  discrimination  upon  exam- 
iner and  hearing  officer  determination 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  has  been  de- 
nied to  25  or  more  persons  because  of 
race  or  color.  Once  the  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  is  established,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  required  to 
appoint  additional  Federal  examiners  to 
register  others  within  the  county  or  po- 
litical subdivision  who  may  be  subject  to 
discrimination.  Under  this  provision, 
the  voter  applicants  in  such  county  need 
not  attempt  to  register  first  with  local 
registrars.  Once  the  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination Is  established,  all  who  be- 
lieve they  may  be  subject  to  discrimina- 
tion may  register  with  the  Federal  exam- 
iner if  they  so  desire. 

I  should  like  to  reemphasize  that  they 
would  not  have  to  attempt  first  to  regis- 
ter with  the  local  registrar  if  they 
thought  that  to  do  so  might  result  in 
some  economic  retaliation. 

My  amendment  provides  for  an  appeal 
of  the  hearing  ofiScer  decision  within  15 
days.  During  this  time,  however,  all  per- 
sons found  to  possess  requisite  voting 
qualifications  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
provisionally.  I  repeat,  they  may  vote 
provisionally,  pending  the  appeal  by  the 
hearing  officer  and  the  court.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  allowing  provisional 
voting  is  of  course  to  preclude  any  un- 
due delay  of  the  appeal,  and  thus  to  en- 
courage the  most  expeditious  considera- 
tion of  the  matter. 

In  an  effort  supposedly  to  eliminate 
voter  discrimination,  the  pending  bill 
has  as  one  of  its  major  provisions  an 
automatic  assumption  of  guilt,  based  on 
some  percentage  formula  which  in  turn 
is  tied  to  some  prior  election. 

The  provision  is  arbitrary  and,  of 
course,  most  discriminatory.  As  pro- 
ponents have  readily  conceded,  clearly 
constitutional  voting  requirements  are 
to  be  eliminated  in  some  States  and 
political  subdivisions,  while  such  require- 
ments are  to  remain  imscathed  in  others. 

I  feel  that  such  action  would  do  vio- 
lence not  only  to  the  spirit  and,  in  my 
estimate,  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  also  I  believe  it  would  do  vio- 
lence to  our  common  law  and  local 
tradition. 

Far  worse  may  come  to  pass.  If  this 
Congress  can  now  legislate  to  punish 
one  section  of  the  country,  to  abolish  ad- 
mittedly constitutional  State  laws,  then 
a  subsequent  Congress  can  do  likewise 
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to  another  section  of  the  country,  and  to 
other  States,  and  perhaps  to  other  parts 
of  the   Constitution.     Punishment   for 
past  discriminatory  practices    will  not 
solve  nearly  as  many  problems  as  it  will 
create.    I  think  we  can  be  sure  of  that. 
As  I  have  noted,  it  may  well  be  the 
pending  bill  will  establish  precedent  here 
which  may  prove  uncontrollable  in  the 
very  near  future.    The  matter  of  voting 
discrimination  is  a  paramount  issue.    Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.   The  elimina- 
tion  of   such    discrimination    where    it 
exists  should  be  accomplished  forthwith. 
Of  this,  there  can  likewise  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  native  southerner, 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  discrimination  that 
has  been  practiced  in   some  southern 
States.    However,  I  might  note  that  dis- 
crimination has  been  practiced  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  on  grounds  that 
are  fully  as  heinous  as  those  that  have 
been  resorted  to  in  some  southern  States. 
But    without    the    adoption    of    my 
amendment,  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill 
will  be  toward  past  discrimination.    In- 
stead of  aiming  action  to  correction  of 
existing  abuses  and  eliminating  them, 
this  bill  will  use  a  "shotgun  approach" 
against   all    areas    not   mathematically 
pure.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  political  subdivisions  so 
shotgunned  do  not  discriminate. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  editorial  in  a 
Texas  paper  so  aptly  pointed  out,  in 
raising  objections  to  a  new  voting  rights 
bill,  if  we  are  to  have  another  law,  "at 
the  very  least  that  law  should  be  con- 
stitutional, fair,  and  aimed  carefully  to 
correct  the  problem  at  hand.  It  should 
not  be  of  questionable  constitutionality, 
punitive,  or  so  aimed  that  it  is  likely  to 
create  new  problems  and  new  evils." 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  would  make  the  application 
of  this  bill  much  fairer. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
make  the  bill  much  more  sweeping  in 
scope  because  it  would  indeed  be  a  na- 
tional bill  and  would  be  designed  to  pre- 
vent discrimination,  not  merely  in  a  half 
dozen  States,  but  in  all  the  States. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  bill  would 
be  a  more  effective  bill  and  would  be 
more  likely  to  preclude  discrimination 
that  might  conceivably  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
My  amendment  is  of  general  application 
and  would  strike  at  discrimination  wher- 
ever discrimination  might  rear  its  ugly 
head. 

As  one  who  is  of  the  conservative  po- 
litical philosophy,  I  believe  that  we  can 
do  no  less  than  make  sure  that  every 
American  has  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise his  privilege — indeed,  his  duty — as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  partici- 
pate in  public  decisions.  All  Americans 
should  vote. 

I  believe  it  is  detestable  when  one  of 
our  Negro  citizens  who  is  a  Ph.  D.  is  de- 
nied the  right  to  vote  on  the  grounds 
that  he  is  not  literate.  That  is  prepos- 
terous, and  I  believe  that  we  should  do 
something  about  it. 

I  believe  that  in  the  process  we  should 
make  sure  that  the  bill  we  pass  is  free 
of  any  liabilities  that  might  conceivably 
render  It,  through  judicial  decision,  un- 
constitutional.   Any  constitutional  dis- 


abilities that  appear  In  the  administra- 
tion bni  would  be  remedied  by  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment,  and  we  can  be 
sure  that  we  shall  have  a  measure  that 
will  be  enforced.  I  might  note  that  we 
provide,  in  the  case  of  literacy  tests,  al- 
though we  do  not  abolish  the  qualifica- 
tions- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
The  time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Although  we  would  not 
abolish  the  literacy  requirement,  we 
specify  that  the  objective  standard  of  a 
sixth-grade  education  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  adequate  proof  or  evidence  of 
literacy.  This  does  not  preclude  the  per- 
son who  has  less  than  a  sixth  grade  edu- 
cation from  taking  the  literacy  test  to 
prove  his  literacy. 

Further,  of  course,  there  is  the  safe- 
guard of  a  Federal  examiner  if  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  has  been  estab- 
lished, to  make  certain  that  the  test  will 
be  administred  in  a  nondiscriminatory, 
equitable,  and  fair  way,  so  as  to  give 
every  citizen  equal  protection  imder  the 
law. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  speak  in  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  This  substitute,  until  modified, 
was  essentially  the  proposal  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Gerald 
Ford,  the  minority  leader,  and  Repre- 
sentative William  McCulloch.  In  my 
judgment,  the  substitute  amendment, 
before  modification,  would  have  been  a 
totally  ineffective  response  to  past  dis- 
criminations, but  more  importantly, 
would  almost  encourage  the  continued 
use  of  a  double  standard  to  measure  the 
major  qualifications  of  applicants  for 
registration  for  voting. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  not  the  Ford- 
McCuUoch  measure.  I  do  not  wish  to 
place  a  stigma  on  those  men.  I  should 
like  to  say  further  that  although  the 
amendment  as  modified  is  similsu-  to  the 
provisions  of  that  bill,  it  is  not  their  en- 
tire bill. 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  did  not  say  so,  I 
should  now  say  that  the  amendment  as 
offered  was  essentially  the  proposal  or 
in  general  the  approach  reflected 


Mr.  TOWER.    A  similar  approach. 

Mr.  HART.  A  similar  approach. 
Even  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
has  now  modified  his  amendment,  his 
comment  is  quite  accurate :  It  is  directed 
to  the  triggering  device  of  the  bill. 

There  are  several  reasons  which 
should  persuade  Senators  to  reject  the 
Tower  amendment  and  to  support  the 
approach  which  has  been  retained  by 
the  leadership  in  its  substitute,  and  was 


reflected  in  the  basic  approach  in  the 
very  first  bill  presented. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing would  tend  to  freeze  the  results  of 
past  racial  discrimination.  I  feel  that 
the  amendment  would  insure  that  the 
disparity  which  has  developed,  reflecting 
the  past  application  of  these  tests,  would 
continue  to  exist  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, requiring  a  strict  application  of  the 
standards  to  Negroes  listed  by  Federal 
examiners  than  in  all  likelihood  would 
be  applied  by  local  registrars. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  amendment 
outlines  a  procedure  that  is  rather  cum- 
bersome and,  because  of  that,  might 
make  the  bill  unworkable  In  many 
regards. 

The  Tower  amendment  provides  that 
initially  a  single  Federal  examiner  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  coimty  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  whenever  the  At- 
torney General  certifies  that  he  has  re- 
ceived 25  meritorious  complaints  alleg- 
ing that  each  complainant  is  qualified  to 
vote  and  that  within  90  days  he  has  been 
deprived  of  the  right  to  register  or  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color.  The 
examiner  examines  only  those  persons 
who  have  filed  complaints  certified  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  he  determines  whether 
such  persons  are  qualified  under  State 
law  to  vote  and  were.  In  fact,  deprived 
of  the  right  to  register  or  to  vote. 

In  making  his  determination  whether 
an  applicant  is  qualified  to  vote  under 
State  law,  the  examiner  is  to  disregard 
State  literacy  tests  in  the  case  of  ap- 
plicants who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade  of  education  in  a  public  or  ac- 
credited private  school.  The  examiner 
would  also  disregard  any  good  moral 
character  or  voucher  requirement.  Any 
applicant  who  has  failed  to  complete  six 
grades  would  still  be  required  to  take  the 
State  literacy  test,  however. 

The  examiner  may  register  applicants 
only  if  he  finds  that  25  or  more  of  them 
were  denied  the  right  to  register  and  are 
qualified  to  vote  under  State  law.  If  he 
makes  such  a  finding  and  his  testing  of 
25  or  more  persons  is  not  challenged  or 
the  challenge  is  rejected,  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  denial  of  the  right  to  register 
or  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  is  . 
deemed  to  be  established.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  must  then  appoint 
such  additional  examiners  in  the  coimty 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pass  on  applica- 
tions for  listing  filed  by  persons  other 
than  the  original  25  complainants. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  substance  of  the 
Tower  amendment. 

One  of  the  principal  (Ejections  I  make 
to  the  Tower  amendment  is  that  it  would 
simply  perpetuate  the  disparity  between 
Negro  and  white  registration  in  the  Deep 
South  States.  In  these  States  there  are 
a  large  number  of  Negro  and  white  citi- 
zens who  have  not  completed  six  grades 
of  education.  At  the  same  time,  almost 
all  white  citizens  of  voting  age,  whether 
educated  or  not,  have  been  permanently 
registered  for  life  without  having  been 
subjected  to  any  sort  of  literacy  test,  or 
despite  their  performance — or  lack  of 
It — on  such  tests.  The  evidence  of  this  Is 
set  forth  in  the  joint  views  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
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Within  the  past  week  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  issued  a  report 
on  "Voting  in  Mississippi."  In  the  chap- 
ter entitled  "Educational  Deprivation  and 
Voting."  the  Commission  writes: 

Although  education,  as  such,  was  not  a 
subject  of  Commission  Uivestlgation,  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing  asserted  that  inade- 
quacies in  public  education  provided  by  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  Negro  schoolchildren 
made  any  test  of  literacy  or  comprehension 
unfair  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  history  of  segregated 
and  inferior  Negro  public  schools  in  Missis- 
sippi— a  school  system  which  has  produced 
a  6th-grade  median  education  level  for 
Negroes  compared  with  an  lUh-grade  medi- 
an education  level  for  whites. 

This  means  that  half  of  the  Negroes 
educated  in  the  Mississippi  school  system 
fall  below  the  median  sixth  grade  edu- 
cation level.  Half  would  be  required  to 
take  a  special  literacy  test  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tower  amendment. 

Let  me  quote  also  from  one  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  a  district  court  in 
Louisiana,  referred  to  in  the  joint  views, 
where  Judge  Dawkins  said  in  United 
States  V.  Clement,  231  F.  Supp.  913: 

Professionally  trained  TJegroes  [including 
public  school  principals  and  teachers)  were 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  oral  test,  while 
white  persons  with  sixth  grade  education 
and  less  were  registered  without  taking  the 
test  at  all. 

Similarly,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
F^th  Circuit  said  of  practices  in  an 
Alabama  county  that  the  requirement 
that  apphcants  must  fill  out  a  lengthy 
and  complex  application  form  became 
one  of  the  engines  of  discrimination  be- 
cause, while  whites  "were  given  frequent 
assistance  in  determining  the  correct  an- 
swers," Negroes  "not  only  failed  to  re- 
ceive assistance,  but  their  applications 
were  rejected  for  slight  and  technical 
errors" — United  States  v.  Alabama.  304 
F.  2d  583.  Thus  over  widespread  areas 
many  illiterate  whites  have  been  regis- 
tered while  at  the  same  time  Negroes 
were  consistently  refused  registration  on 
the  often  spurious  groimd  that  they 
faUed  the  tests. 

The  courts  have  held  that  to  continue 
to  apply  a  literacy  standard  to  Negro  ap- 
plicants under  such  circumstances  would 
be  to  "freeze  in"  the  effects  of  violations 
of  the  15th  amendment  and  would  be 
grossly  unfair  and  inequitable.  Only  re- 
cently the  Supreme  Court  said  just  this 
in  United  States  against  Louisiana,  de- 
cided March  8, 1965.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Tower  amendment  would  re- 
quire. 

Even  though  in  a  county  there  may  be 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  white  per- 
sons on  the  voting  rolls  who  did  not  com- 
plete six  grades  and  would  be  unable  to 
pass  the  State  literacy  test,  the  Tower 
amendment  would  force  the  Federal  ex- 
aminer to  apply  that  test  strictly  to  any 
Negro  who  had  not  completed  the  sixth 
grade.  In  short,  the  Tower  amendment 
would  be  a  mandate  for  the  application 
of  standards  which  the  courts  have  held 
to  be  unconscionable.  And  the  irony  is 
that  Federal  officisils  would  be  the  in- 
struments for  achieving  this  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
SXLL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 


The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  principal 
defect  in  the  Tower  amendment  is  in  its 
requirement  that  examiners  administer 
tests  to  those  with  less  than  a  sixth-grade 
education.  This  requirement  would  serve 
to  continue  into  the  present  and  the 
future  a  double  standard  of  testing — the 
very  evil  we  are  attempting  to  eliminate. 
Negroes  would  be  tested  by  the  examiners 
on  the  basis  of  the  standard  set  forth 
in  the  Tower  amendment — completion  of 
six  grades  or  passing  of  the  State  literacy 
test.  At  the  same  time,  whites  would  be 
applying  for  registration  to  the  State 
registrar  who  would  presumably  do  what 
he  has  always  done — register  whites  on 
the  basis  of  their  white  skin  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  any  educational  achieve- 
ment or  passage  of  any  test. 

The  Tower  amendment  thus  invites 
the  registration  of  relatively  poorly  edu- 
cated whites  while  preventing  the  regis- 
tration of  Negroes  with  similar  educa- 
tion or  literacy.  Indeed,  under  that 
amendment  the  States  are  free  to  in- 
crease even  fuither  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty of  their  literacy  test  requirements 
so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to 
pass  these  tests.  Any  Negro  with  less 
than  a  sixth-grade  education  who  applied 
to  a  Federal  examiner  would  thus  be 
promptly  rejected  for  his  failure  to  pass 
the  State  literacy  test  while  illiterate 
whites  would  miraculously  pass  the  same 
test  when  it  is  administered  by  the  local 
registrar. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  State  regis- 
trars who  took  their  duties  seriously  and 
applied  the  letter  of  the  State  law,  would 
test  all  who  came  to  them  on  the  basis 
of  the  complicated  provisions  of  State 
law.  while  Federal  examiners,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place,  would  regis- 
ter those  with  a  sixth  grade  education 
without  subjecting  them  to  any  interpre- 
tation, understanding,  or  literacy  exami- 
nation. The  resulting  confusion  could 
be  avoided  only  if  all  persons — white  and 
Negro — abandoned  the  State  machinery 
and  made  exclusive  use  instead  of  the 
Federal  examiner  system.  This  is  a  re- 
sult hardly  to  be  desired  either  by  those 
who  profess  an  abiding  concern  for  the 
strengthening  of  States  rights  or  by 
those  who  wish  to  promote  State  respon- 
sibility for  the  fair  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  their  election  and  regis- 
tration laws. 

In  short,  the  Tower  amendment  would 
operate  unfairly  both  in  places  where 
State  registrars  continue  to  use  color  as 
the  test  for  registering,  and  in  places 
where  they  objectively  apply  the  law. 
In  the  former  case,  Negroes  wiU  Inevi- 
tably be  subjected  by  Federal  examiners 
to  standards  which  are  far  stricter  than 
those  applied  to  whites  by  State  regis- 
trars. In  the  latter  case,  the  result  will 
at  best  be  confusion  and  at  worst  the 
permanent,  total  debilitation  of  the  State 
and  local  registration  machinery. 

The  Mansfield-Dirksen  substitute 
avoids  all  these  pitfalls  by  suspending 
literacy  tests  in  the  areas  of  discrimina- 
tion and  prohibiting  their  use  by  either 


Federal  or  State  officials.  I  need  not  re- 
peat here  the  case  which  has  been  made 
so  often  and  so  well  in  support  of  the  ra- 
tionality and  constitutionality  of  this  ap- 
proach. The  statistical,  factual,  and  le- 
gal materials  before  the  Congress  fully 
demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  the 
suspension  formula. 

But  beyond  that — and  this,  too,  is 
amply  documented  in  the  record  of 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary— it  is  clear  that  in  many  places 
the  complex  literacy  and  constitutional 
interpretation  and  understanding  tests 
have  had  no  purpose  other  than  to  pro- 
vide a  tool  for  discrimination  against 
Negroes.  Given  that  background,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  to  find  that  many  of 
these  tests  are  not  susceptible  of  fair 
administration  by  anyone,  including  a 
Federal  examiner. 

For  example,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  an 
examiner  could  fairly  administer  the 
Mississippi  constitutional  interpretation 
test — now  being  challenged  in  the 
courts — which  requires  that  an  appli- 
cant be  able  to  give  a  satisfactoi-y  inter- 
pretation of  any  one  of  285  provisions  of 
the  State  constitution.  No  explanation 
is  offered  in  the  law  of  what  is  a  satis- 
factory interpretation,  and  obviously  the 
Federal  examiners,  who  will  not  in  most 
instances  be  lawyers,  will  be  no  more  fit 
than  are  State  registrars  in  Mississippi 
to  decide  whether  anyone  has  passed 
this  test. 

To  take  another  instance,  some  States 
use  the  application  form  itself  as  a  lit- 
eracy test.  They  require  the  applicant 
to  fill  out  a  long,  complex,  and  confus- 
ing form  without  assistance  and  without 
errors  or  omissions.  In  Alabama,  appli- 
cants cannot  vote  unless  they  know  such 
matters  as  to  which  public  official  one 
must  apply  for  a  gun  permit,  and  in 
Louisiana  they  can  register  only  if  they 
are  able  to  compute  their  age  to  the 
exact  year,  month,  and  day. 

Such  tests  and  knowledge  require- 
ments are  utterly  unreasonable.  They 
are  simply  a  part  of  the  obstacle  course 
erected  in  those  areas  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  reaching  their  goal  of  full  citizen- 
ship. I  say  such  tests  could  not  be 
applied  fairly  by  an  examiner.  I  say 
they  should  not  have  to  be  applied  by  a 
Federal  official  appointed  to  rectify  vot- 
ing discrimination.  Yet,  under  the 
Tower  substitute,  the  examiners  would 
have  to  do  just  that. 

A  third  major  defect  of  the  Tower 
amendment  is  that  the  machinery  it 
would  set  up  is  so  cumbersome  and  com- 
plicated that  its  performance  in  actual 
operation  is  likely  to  be  disappointing. 
Let  me  detail  some  of  the  difficulties  I 
see. 

First.  The  Tower  amendment  requires 
that  the  initial  25  persons  who  must  file 
complaints  with  the  Attorney  General 
to  trigger  the  examiner  procedure  must 
each  allege  that  they  can  satisfy  the  vot- 
ing qualifications  of  the  voting  district. 
Since  the  amendment  does  not  direct 
State  registrars  to  waive  literacy  tests  or 
voucher  or  good  moral  character  re- 
quirements, this  means  that  these  25 
applicants  must  allege  an  ability  to  sat- 
isfy    such     qualifications.       Moreover, 
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since  the  Attorney  General  must  certify 
that  he  believes  the  complaints  to  be 
meritorious  before  anything  happens, 
he  too,  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  applicants  can  fully  meet  all  State 
and  local  requirements.  Let  me  make  it 
quite  clear  that  under  the  Tower  amend- 
ment these  initial  allegations  and  deter- 
minations must  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  sixth  gr-ade  literacy  standard  im- 
posed on  the  examiner. 

In  other  words,  before  any  phase  of 
the  Tower  amendment  would  become 
operative  In  a  county,  25  Negroes  would 
have  to  allege,  and  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  to  find,  that  they  are  able  to 
satisfy  even  the  most  technical  provi- 
sions of  State  law. 

This  is  not  a  practical  solution  to  the 
problems  that  face  us.  How,  for  exam- 
ple could  a  Negro  living  in  a  county 
where  few  or  no  Negroes  are  registered 
allege  his  ability  to  satisfy  a  vouching 
requirement,  since  it  is  notorious  that  in 
such  places  registered  whites  rarely 
vouch  for  Negroes,  Indeed,  how  could  a 
Negro  allege  his  ability  to  pass  a  consti- 
tutional interpretation  test  when  he  does 
not  know  what  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  he  might  be  asked?  It  follows 
that  this  requirement  might  well  stul- 
tify   the    examiner    provisions    at    the 

threshold.  , . 

Second.  Under  the  Tower  amendment, 
the  initiai  examiner  procedure  cannot  be 
activated  unless  complaints  are  received 
from  25  or  more  persons  in  a  county. 
There  is  a  parallel  limitation  that  addi- 
tional examiners  may  not  be  appointed 
nor  additional  persons  listed  unless  the 
Initial  examiner  finds— and  his  fiindmg 
is  not  upset— that  25  or  more  persons 
were  denied  the  opportunity  to  register 
and  are  qualified  under  State  law  to 

vote.  .   i..i.  i. 

By  contrast,  the  leadership  substitute 
provides   that   examiners  may   be   ap- 
pointed either  upon  the  receipt  of  a  num- 
ber of  specified  complaints  or  where  the 
Attorney  General  otherwise  detennines 
that  their  appointment  is  necessary  to 
enforce  the  15th  amendment.    This  dis- 
cretionarv    authority   is   necessary   be- 
cause in  many  areas  Negroes  are  well 
aware  that   to  have   applied    to   State 
officials  for  registration  might  result  in 
loss  of  employment  or  even  physical  in- 
jiUT  or  death.    Thus,  it  is  essential  to 
permit  the  appointment  of  examiners  in 
areas  where  only  a  relatively  limited 
number  of  Negroes  have  sought  to  regis- 
ter; otherwise,  we  may  find  that  in  the 
very  worst  centers  of  racism  the  Govern- 
ment is  powerless  to  act. 

Third.  The  Tower  amendment  raises 
a  number  of  problems  of  purpose  and 
language  which  could  be  solved  only  by 
a  long  process  of  revision,  clarification, 
and  amendment. 

Again,  persons  applying  to  an  ex- 
aminer under  section  4(a)  must  allege 
that  they  can  satisfy  the  qualification 
of  the  voting  district,  but  persons  apply- 
ing for  listing  under  section  8(a)  ap- 
parently need  not  make  such  allegation. 
If  the  inconsistency  is  deliberate,  why 
the  difference  in  treatment? 

I  feel  that,  on  balance,  the  leadership 
substitute  as  it  has  now  been  perfected 
represents  a  responsible,  effective  reply 


to  the  concern  of  America  that  we  in- 
sure that  the  promise  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, long  made,  long  outstanding,  shall 
be  delivered,  and  delivered  in  every  re- 
gion.   As  the  debate  reaches  its  coii- 
clusion.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  arguing  that  discrimination  is  a 
regional  monopoly.    There  is  discrim- 
ination in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
alike.    Why    blink    the    fact?    In    the 
South,  I  think  it  is  more  hard  nosed 
and,  until  the  recent  past,  was  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  related  to  a  man's  abil- 
ity to  get  a  meal  and  a  place  to  spend 
the  night,  or  to  cast  a  vote.    In  the 
North,  the  public  policy  is  fine;  day-to- 
day practice  often  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired.    In  this  instance,   it  relates  to 
other  aspects — discrimination  in  educa- 
tion, housing,  employment. 

I  have  never  been  sure  in  my  own 
heart  which  would  be  the  cruder  action  if 
one  were  on  the  receivmg  end  of  it. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  concern  of  the 
bill,  its  purpose,  and  its  reach  is  to  in- 
sist that  the  15th  amendment  shall  be 
more  than  a  section  of  the  text  that 
reads  well,  but  has  been  found  wanting 
on  too  many  occasions. 

Mr.  DOMESriCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  sure  in  my  own  mind  what 
the  general  eifect  of  the  triggering  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  would  be,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  interprets  it.  The 
probability,  as  I  understand,  is  that  the 
triggering  provision  would  apply  only  to 
four  States,  or  portions  of  four  States. 

Mr.  HART.  The  leadership  substitute 
measure  would  reach  seven  States  or 
political  subdivisions  of  such  States. 
Those  States  are  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  were  to  be  agreed  to,  instead 
of  having  a  triggering  provision  which 
would  apply  to  only  seven  States,  we 
would  then  have  a  triggering  provision 
which  wovdd  apply  to  any  subdivision 
within  any  State. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct — 
subject  to  the  requirement  that  25  or 
more  people  sign  a  complaint  and  thus 
meet  the  other  tests  outlined  in  the  sub- 
stitute measure  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  concerned  that  the  require- 
ment of  having  25  people  sign  a  com- 
plaint is  a  requirement  that  could  not 
be  accomplished  or  would  not  be  ac- 
complished in  any  of  the  seven  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  named  by 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  HART.  No.  I  would  assume  and 
hope  that  25  or  more  people  would  not 
find  a  local  attitude  such  as  to  deter 
them  from  signing  if.  in  fact,  they  felt 


they  had  been  denied  their  right.  I 
should  prefer,  nonetheless,  to  retain  the 
leadership  substitute  measxire,  which 
would  permit  the  Attorney  General  for 
reasonable  cause,  even  absent  such  a  pe- 
tition, to  set  in  motion  the  establish- 
ment cf  examiners. 

The  Senator  feels  that  the  nght  oi 
the  Attorney  General  to  come  auto- 
matically into  those  seven  States,  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  is  a  better 
provision  than  to  provide  for  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  petition  for  action  in  any 

of  the  States.  .,  ».  *», 

I  believe  that  the  availabihty  of  both 
courses  of  action  is  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  provision  is 
not  available  in  the  other  States,  as  I 
understand,  under  the  leadership  sub- 
stitute measure. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  However,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  under- 
stands that  the  leadership  substitute 
motion  in  section  3  makes  provision 
across  the  country  for  the  suspension  of 
tests  and  devices  and  the  appointment 
of  examiners  wherever  discrimination  is 
found  to  exist. 

It  would  be  a  mistaken  impression  ii 
one  were  to  assume  that  the  leadership 
substitute  would  not  reach  the  50  States 
and  all  the  subdivisions  thereof  to  the 
extent  that  violation  of  one's  right 
under  the  15th  amendment  is  found  to 
exist.  Admittedly,  the  leadership  sub- 
stitute approaches  those  areas  which  the 
Senator  has  described  as  hard  core  with 
an  automatic  formula  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  stispending  tests  and  de- 
vices in  those  areas. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
replying  very  clearly  to  my  question. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  begging  the  issue  when 
we  talk  about  the  cumbersomeness  of  my 
provision  as  compared  to  the  adminis- 
tration's substitute  measure. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  cumber- 
some in  both  of  them.  We  must  be  less 
cumbersome  in  estabUshing  procedures 
under  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

We  could  debate  the  issue  of  cumber- 
someness into  the  night  and  not  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  which 
measure  would  provide  the  least  cum- 
bersome procedure.  « 
My  substitute  measure  would  seek  to 
eliminate  a  double  standard— one  stand- 
ard held  out  for  one  State  and  a  dif- 
ferent standard  held  out  for  another 
State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  discrimination 
does  exist,  or  could  exist  at  any  time 
in  the  future,  in  States  other  than  the 
six  or  seven  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  leadership  substitute,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  It  here  and  now. 
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Why  is  it  that  a  person  discriminated 
against  in  New  York  State  would  have  no 
recourse,  whereas  a  person  discriminated 
against  in  Alabama  would  have  recourse 
under  the  provision  of  the  leadership 
substitute  measure? 

I  believe,  too.  that  we  should  be  very 
careful,  in  trying  to  remedy  a  great  evil, 
to  make  sure  that  we  pass  a  bill  that  will 
not' be  found  wanting  when  it  is  tested 
in  the  courts. 

No  precedent  is  established  in  the  cases 
that  have  been  resolved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  would  indicate  that  the  lead- 
ership substitute  proposal  is  entirely  con- 
stitutional on  its  face.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  said 
that,  should  we  place  a  provision  in  the 
bill  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions in  the  several  States,  that  would 
render  the  bill  unconstitutional. 

I  respect  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  this  matter.  I  may  not  al- 
ways agree  with  him — perhaps  rarely  do. 
However.  I  believe  this  proposal  is  an 
absolutely  correct  approach. 

It  must  then  naturally  follow  that  if  we 
cannot  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  qualifica- 
tion constitutionally,  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting  in  local  elections,  we  cannot 
abolish  other  qualifications  that  are  es- 
tablished by  the  States  for  State  and  local 
elections.  I  believe  that  if  we  were  to 
suspend  the  literacy  test  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections,  it  probably  should  be 
done  by  constitutional  amendment, 
rather  than  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
leadership  substitute  measure  could  be 
made  constitutional.  However,  they 
would  have  to  be  made  constitutional 
through  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
way  to  approach  this  problem  if  we  want 
to  seal  in  this  pwlicy  as  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
want  to  use  the  particular  triggering  de- 
vice provided  in  the  leadership  substi- 
tute measure,  we  should  do  so  by  means 
of  constitutional  amendment  to  make 
sure  that  it  will  stand  every  test  in  the 
court.  We  cannot  be  sure  now  that  it 
will. 

There  Is  no  specific  grant  of  power  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Congress  to  suspend  or  negate  voter 
qualifications  in  any  State  so  long  as 
those  qualifications  are  not  repugnant  to 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  clear  implication  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  this  is  a  right  reserved  to 
the  States  in  the  10th  amendment,  and 
that  this  is  State  responsibility.  It  is  rec- 
ogmzed  that  the  States  will  set  voter 
qualifications.  This  recognition  is  made 
in  the  provision  creating  an  electorate 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  for  the  presidential  electors  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  running  a  grave  risk  of  psissing 
a  bill  that  will  be  wiped  out.  If  the 
courts  do  wipe  the  bill  out.  we  shall  be 
back  here  again  next  year  in  an  effort 


to  pass  another  bUl — which  we  may  or 
may  not  pass.  However,  in  the  mean- 
time, citizens  will  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  because  we  have  passed  a  bill  that 
has  been  declared  uncor\stitutional.  We 
have  not  given  them  any  protection. 

We  cannot  abrogate  to  ourselves  any 
power  or  authority  that  is  not  a  clearly 
granted  to  us  or  clearly  implied  in  the 
Constitution.  There  is  no  such  grant 
of  power.    There  is  no  such  implication. 

We  would  jeopardize  the  bill  if  we  were 
to  incorporate  therein  the  provisions  rel- 
evant to  triggering  devices  and  make 
such  provisioru;  apply  to  only  a  few 
States. 

I  believe  that  we  may  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  that  we  have  to  do  our 
work  all  over  again. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  this  approach  to  this  most  im- 
portant legislation.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  him  that  there  is  serious  question 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  legis- 
lation, in  the  main,  which  is  before  us 
at  the  present  time,  without  proper 
amendment. 

When  I  say  serious  question  about  the 
constitutionality,  I  think  there  is  serious 
question  about  the  constitutionality  of 
the  legislation  as  lawyers  generally  and 
as  the  public  and  the  American  people 
have  interpreted  and  understood  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  pres- 
ent Supreme  Court  will  not  hold  it.  or 
anything  like  it.  constitutional.  But  be 
that  as  it  may.  it  requires  a  reduction  in 
the  reserved  powers  to  the  States  and  the 
people,  not  only  in  keeping  with  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  the 
electoral  qualifications  which  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  a  moment  ago,  which 
clearly  Implement  the  rights  of  the 
States  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  their 
voters. 

One  of  the  diflBcuIties  I  see  with  the 
substitute  which  is  before  us  is  that  it 
attempts  to  assault  the  problem  at  the 
wrong  place.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
State  in  the  Union  that  has  laws  on  its 
books  that  discriminate  against  persons 
because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

The  evil  involved  In  the  isolated  cases 
where  It  Is  involved  in  voting  is  a  dis- 
crimination exercised  by  the  discretion 
of  a  local  registering  ofiBcial  who  uses 
whatever  power  he  may  have  to  dis- 
criminate unfairly,  on  occasions,  as  be- 
tween people,  at  the  point  of  registration. 
We  are  not  assaulting  the  problem  at 
that  FKJint  to  punish  the  person  who  ex- 
ercises that  discrimination  unfairly. 
We  are  punishing  all  of  the  people  of  the 
area,  whether  it  be  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  whole,  or  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  principle,  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  So  I  believe  the  approach  of  the  so- 
called  substitute  bill  is  wrong. 

To  me,  in  some  ways,  it  is  very  much 
like  saying  that  a  few  people  out  of  a 
special  group  violate  the  law — therefore, 


all  the  people  of  that  group  should  be 
punished.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is 
the  basic  concept  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  violates  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  doctrine  for  those  who  do 
not  violate  the  laws. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  seem  to  be  in  an 
emotional  state.  While  I  personally 
would  rather  see  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Texas  modi- 
fied in  other  ways  to  assault  the  problem 
which  I  think  should  be  assaulted — and 
that  is  punish  the  individual  who  exer- 
cises the  discretion  against  the  equality 
of  treatment;  and  we  have  plenty  of  laws 
on  the  books  to  do  that;  the  statutes  pro- 
vide  for  that,  and  they  could  be  en- 
forced— nevertheless,  I  expect  to  support 
the  Senator's  amendment  as  a  much 
more  equitable  and  a  much  more 
constitutional  approach,  as  many  of  us 
understand  the  Constitution,  to  these 
vei-y  troublesome  problems.  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  are  zealous 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  more  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  All  of  us  are 
zealous  in  trying  to  eliminate  an  evil, 
but  I  have  never  believed  in  trying  to  kill 
a  cold  by  cutting  oflf  the  patient's  head. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  approach  be- 
fore us  is  somewhat  of  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  and  does  not 
pinpoint  the  approach  to  the  problem  or 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  place  where  it  exists  and  the  people 
who  are  respKjnsible  for  that  evil. 

I  shall  not  take  any  more  of  the  Sen- 
ator's time,  but  I  congratulate  him  for 
his  devotion  to  an  attempt  to  correct  the 
proposed  legislation  and  attempt  to  bring 
it  more  in  line  with  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  constitutional  reservations 
as  we  understand  them. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy,  of  course,  if  all 
this  time  had  been  spent  and  then  the 
legislation  were  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can 
necessarily  pass  on  that  question  now, 
except  to  give  our  own  guess  as  to  its 
constitutionality,  which  will  be  decided 
not  by  us,  but  by  the  courts  in  the  long 
run. 

I  shall  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  other 
matters  to  concena  us  this  afternoon.  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time, 
but  before  I  do  so,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  comment. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us,  in  pursuance  of 
our  duty,  to  see  that  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  guarantee  that  there 
shall  be  equal  protection  of  the  laws  are 
carried  out  in  full.  When  a  person  in 
a  State  is  not  granted  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  we  must  act  to  see  that  that 
person  receives  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  But  this  does  not  give  us  the 
power  or  the  responsibility  to  negate  the 
law  if  that  law,  in  equitable  enforce- 
ment and  application,  is  otherwise  con- 
stitutional. So  I  believe  we  are  taking  a 
dangerous  step  here. 

In  many  States,  for  example,  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  land  in  a  political  sub- 
division is  unequal.    A  $25,000  piece  of 
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property  may  be  evaluated  in  one  county 
at  $5,000  for  tax  purposes,  and  $10,000 
in  another  county.  So  actually  there  is 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  in  the  application  of  the  tax 
laws  in  that  State.  But  does  this  give 
the  United  States  the  power  to  go  into  a 
SUte  and  negate  the  tax  laws  of  the 
State  because  there  is  an  inequitable  ap- 
plication of  the  law? 

We  could  pursue  this  point  in  other 
types  of  legislation.  We  must  make  sure 
that  the  law  falls  equally  on  everyone. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  implement 
the  ancient  Judeo-Christian  concept  that 
every  man  is  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  nature  of  our 
own  great  common  law  tradition  to  the 
extent  that  e\ery  man  is  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law. 

Let  us  not,  then,  destroy  the  law,  but 
destroy  the  actions  of  those  who  would 
prostitute  the  law  for  their  own  purposes. 
That  is  what  I  seek  to  do  by  my  amend- 
ment. I  offer  it  in  good  faith.  I  fer- 
vently hope  it  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  on  its  merits. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
start  by  congratulating  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  presenting  what  seems  to  me, 
despite  my  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  as  a  reasonable  approach 
to  a  veiy  difficult  problem. 

There  have  been  all  kinds  of  accusa- 
tions of  wrongful  action  in  various 
States  for  voting  rights  purposes,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  happened  to  be  in  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  or  whether  it  happened  to  be  al- 
leged discrimination  in  Texas  or  North 
Carolina.  Suddenly,  however,  we  are 
imposing  our  great  wisdom  on  the  system 
we  have  all  over  the  country.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  State 
which  does  not  vote  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  is  deliberately  dis- 
criminating against  one  race.  Nothing 
is  said  about  discrimination  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country — in  other  States,  or 
other  political  .subdivisions. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  change  that,  so  that  the 
law  would  at  least  apply  equally  through- 
out the  countiT- 

In  my  State  of  Colorado,  there  is  no 
poll  tax,  no  literacy  test,  no  require- 
ments other  than  the  fact  that  a  citizen 
must  register.  Anyone  21  years  of  age 
can  vote. 

I  am  sure  that  many  times  in  the  proc- 
ess of  State  elections,  there  have  been 
those  who  felt  they  had  been  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  because  they  moved  too 
soon  before  an  election,  or  were  not  in 
the  right  precinct,  or  because  they  felt 
that  their  own  choice  of  a  candidate 
might  not  be  that  of  their  boss,  and 
therefore  did  not  wish  to  go  ahead  and 
vote.  This  sort  of  thing  has  happened, 
I  am  sure,  nationwide. 

I  realize  that  the  15th  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  leg- 
islate, in  order  to  assure  that  there  will 
be  no  deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  But  those 
two  factors — race  and  color,  people  of 
different  nationalities,  of  different  races. 


different  colors,  not  only  the  Negro,  but 
also  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and 
many  others  who  would  fit  into  this 
category— are  all  spread  through  the 
countiy. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  Congress  is  gomg 
to — and,  in  my  opinion,  it  should — legis- 
late to  protect  the  right  to  vote  under  the 
15th  amendment,  then  the  proposed  leg- 
islation should  be  in  effect  in  all  50 
States,  not  just  in  the  7  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  I  hope  that  it  wiU  be  successfiU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
also  prepared  to  yield  back  his. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  nura.- 
bered  124,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mi-.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  this  question,  all  time  has  been 
yielded  back,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr, 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],    the   Senator   from   Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.    Neuberger],    the    Senator    from 
Ohio    [Mr.   Young],    and    the   Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennesee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Smathers]  sire  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 


Idaho  [Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
would  each  note  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator    from    Louisiana    wovUd    vote 

"yea."  ,   . 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vu-gima 
[Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits ]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scon]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29. 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Hickenlooper 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Fong 

Omening 

Harris 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Burdick 

Carlson 

Church 

Curtis 

Douglas 

Gore 


(No.  82  Leg.] 

YEAS— 29 

Hill 

Holland 
Hru.sk  a 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
McClellan 
Miller 
Morton 
Mundt 
Russell.  S.C. 

NAYS— 49 

Hart 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING — 22 

Hayden  Nelson 

Javits  Neuberger 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Robertson 

Long,  Mo.  Scott 

Long,  La.  Smathers 

McGovem  Young,  Ohio 
Morse 
Murphy 


Russell,  Ga. 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

wmiams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Moss 

Muskie 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Prcxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcofl 

Saltonstall 

.Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 
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So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  natvire  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended  (No.  124).  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  ,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  modification  of  my  amendment  197, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  21, 
between  hnes  15  and  16.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(e)  In  any  action  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment brought  pursuant  to  section  4  or  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act,  subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  the  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  served  In 
any  Judicial  district  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  that  no  writ  of  subpena  shall  Issue 
for  witnesses  without  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  of  holding  court  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  District  Coiurt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  being  first  had  upon 
proper  application  and  cause  shown. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  has  talked  on  various  occasions 
about  an  aspect  of  this  bill  which  he 
feels  may  constitute  a  denial  of  due 
process  of  law.  The  question  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  lack  of  power  of  parties  to  a 
declaratory  judgment  action  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses,  when 
such  witnesses  are  found  more  than  100 
miles  from  the  court.  While  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
a  due-process  question  is  raised,  because 
the  action  is  not  one  which  might  deprive 
a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  still 
I  do  feel  that  the  argvunent  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  equity.  I  believe  that  the  parties 
should  be  given  such  power  if  the  court, 
after  cause  shown,  gives  it  permission. 
Equity  and  justice  would  be  served  by 
allowing  the  parties  to  require  that  wit- 
nesses appear,  so  that  all  relevant  facts 
may  be  before  the  court,  and  it  is  true 
that  many  persons  who  may  have 
relevant  information  may  be  found  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  court. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mitted amendment  No.  197  to  provide 
,^at  when  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  deems  it  necessary,  it 
may  provide  for  service  of  its  process  in 
any  other  judicial  district.  Thus,  the 
parties  to  the  action  would  have  a  means 
at  their  disposal  to  require  witnesses  to 
attend. 

My  amendment,  as  modified,  would 
conform  to  the  language  of  rule  45  of  the 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  That  rule  is 
the  one  with  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  concerned,  and  it 
provides,  in  part,  in  subsection  (e) : 

A  subpoena  requiring  the  attendance  of 
a  witness  at  a  hearing  or  trial  may  be  served 
at  any  place  within  the  district    or  at  any 


place  without  the  district  that  is  within  100 
miles  of  the  place  of  the  hearing  or  trial 
specified  in  the  subpoena;  and.  when  a 
statute  of  the  United  States  provides  there- 
for, the  court  upon  proper  application  and 
cause  shown  may  authorize  the  service  of  a 
subpoena  at  any  other  place. 

As  modified,  my  amendment  would 
provide  as  follows : 

In  any  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment 
brought  pursuant  to  section  4  or  section  5  of 
this  Act,  subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Colimabla  may  be  served  in  any 
Judicial  district  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  writ  of  subpoena  shall  Issue 
for  witnesses  without  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  of  holding  court  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  being  first  had  upon 
proper  application  and  cause  shown. 

Provisions  similar  to  my  modified 
amendment  have  been  included  in  the 
law  relating  to  veterans'  insurance 
claims — title  38.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 784(c) — and  to  antitrust  cases — 
title  15.  United  States  Code,  section  23. 
It  would  promote  orderly  but  equitable 
procedure,  and  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
adopted.  I  might  mention  also,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  had  my  staff  check 
this  language  with  representatives  of  the 
Jilstice  Department,  and  they  advise 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  this  par- 
ticular language. 

I  have  also  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  and  I  understand  that  he  has 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  quite  accurately 
described  the  amendment.  It  states  the 
understanding  we  have  had,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  worthwhile  amend- 
ment. I  recommend  its  adoption,  and 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  developing  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended  (No.  124),  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  21. 
between  lines  18  and  19,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  16.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Jointly,  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  to  determine 
whether,  under  the  laws  or  practices  of  any 
State  or  States,  there  are  preconditions  to 
voting,  which  might  tend  to  result  In  dis- 
crimination against  citizens  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  seeking 


to  vote.  Such  ofBcialB  shall,  jointly,  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June 
30,  1966,  containing  the  results  of  such  study, 
together  with  a  list  of  any  States  in  which 
such  preconditions  exist,  and  shall  include 
in  such  report  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  they  deem  advisable  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  voting  against  citizens 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

On  page  21,  line  19,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "Sec.  16."  and  insert  "Sec  17.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  determine, 
by  simply  looking  at  State  statutes,  to  see 
if  such  statutes  may  be.  in  effect,  dis- 
criminating against  the  serviceman,  par- 
ticularly one  who  is  engaged  in  armed 
conflict,  or  serving  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world. 

For  example,  a  statute  may  require 
that  absentee  ballots  cannot  be  mailed 
out  prior  to  20  days  before  the  election. 
Generally  the  absentee  ballots  cannot 
be  sent  out  by  the  county  clerk  before 
a  certain  time. 

By  the  time  the  serviceman-voter  ap- 
plies for  the  ballot,  receives  it.  marks  it, 
and  returns  it.  a  considerable  period  of 
time  has  elapsed.  Perhaps  too  much 
time. 

The  time  period  is  of  course  usually 
sufficient  if  the  serviceman-voter  is  in 
the  States,  but  possibly  not  if  he  is  in 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  necessarily  forsee  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  legislation  as  a  result 
of  the  study.  Perhaps  more  expeditious 
handling  of  serviceman-voter  absentee 
ballot  applications,  or  the  wider  distribu- 
tion of  necessary  information  will  be  all 
that  is  needed.  In  any  event.  I  feel  the 
study  called  for  in  my  amendment  will 
result  in  greater  participation  by  the 
servicemen  in  our  election  processes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Noi-th  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  question  of  literacy  tests  is 
not  involved,  because  Uncle  Sam  will  not 
receive  anyone  in  the  Armed  Forces  un- 
less he  can  read  and  write? 

Mr.  TOWER.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Texas  think  it  is  peculiar  that 
Uncle  Sam  should  want  people  who 
cannot  read  and  write  to  vote,  but  is 
not  willing  to  let  them  fight  for  their 
country  unless  they  can  read  and  write? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  must  confess  that  it 
seems  strange  to  me;  but  this  amend- 
ment, of  course,  does  not  address  itself 
to  the  question  of  literacy  tests.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  can  be  certain  that 
there  would  be  literate  voters. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  who  has  clearly  de- 
scribed the  amendment,  is  perhaps  do- 
ing all  of  us  a  service  in  diverting  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  all  aspects  of. 
State  law  which  may  make  it  difficult 
for  servicemen  to  vote.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it.  I  have  consulted  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  concern- 
ing it.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
numbered  124,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield]  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  195 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  195. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  indulge  me 
a  moment,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment.  It  is  merely  a 
technical  modification.  I  ask  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  modified  amendment  not  be 
read,  but  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Recrod. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  the  figure  "3" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "4". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  the  figure  "6" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "5". 

On  pages  6  and  7,  strike  out  subsection 
4(c)  and  insert  the  same  alter  line  3  on  page 
21   as  a   new   subsection   14(c)(3). 

On  pages  4  through  8  Inclusive,  strike  out 
subsections  4(a),  4(b),  and  4(d)  and  section 
5  in  their  entirety. 

On  page  8,  line  17,  strike  "(a)",  and  In 
line  19,  strike  out  the  figures  "3(a)  ;"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fig\ire  "4"  and 
strike  out  everything  beginning  with  the 
word  "or"  on  page  8,  line  19,  through  the 
word  "amendment"  on  page  9,  line  8. 

jAfter  page  2,  line  2,  add  a  new  section  3 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  determined  that  In  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  vote  are  being  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  he  shall  institute 
an  action  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  alleging  that  It  is 
engaging  in  denying  or  abridging  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Upon  demand  of  the  Attorney  General,  such 
action  shall  be  tried  by  a  three-judge  district 
court  convened  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"(b)  A  presumption  of  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  will  be  raised  upon 
proof  by  the  Attorney  General  ( 1 )  that  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  maintained  on 
November  1,  1964,  any  test  or  device,  and  (2) 
(A)  that  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  per- 
sons, other  than  aliens  and  persons  In  active 
mUltary  service  and  their  dependents,  of 
voting  age  residing  therein  were  registered  on 
November  1,  1964.  or  that  less  than  50  per 
centuna  of  such  persons  voted  In  the  presi- 
dential election  of  November  1964,  and  (B) 
that,  according  to  the  1960  census,  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  persons  of  voting  age 
were  nonwhlte;  or.  (3)  notwithstanding  the 


foregoing  (1)  and  (2).  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  of  any  race  or  color  who  are 
registered  to  vote  in  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  Is  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
total  nvunber  of  all  persons  of  such  race  or 
color  of  voting  age  residing  ha  such  State  or 
political   subdivision." 

On  page  17.  line  8,  strike  out  the  figure 
"3(a)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"4(a)". 

On  pages  19  and  20.  strike  out  section 
13  in  its  entirety  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  13.  Listing  procediu-es  shall  be  ter- 
minated In  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
State  upon  order  of  the  authorizing  covirt." 

On  page  20,  line  8,  strike  out  the  figure  "8" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "7".  and 
on  page  20,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  the 
words  "any  declaratory  judgment  pursuant 
to  section  4  or". 

Renumber  sections  6,  7,  8.  9,  10.  11.  12. 
13,  14.  15,  and  16  as  sections  5.  6.  7.  8,  9. 
10,  11,  12,  13.  14,  and  15. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  tomorrow,  and  before 
the  vote  on  cloture  at  1  o'clock,  the  time 
be  equally  divided,  one-half  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  TMr.  Ervin],  the 
other  half  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  pending  Miller  amendment 
at  12:20  p.m.  tomorrow,  and  that  the 
time  until  12:20  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

Miller].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obj  ection  ?  The  Chair  hears  none ,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  12:20  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 
May  25,  1965,  on  amendment  niunbered  195. 
as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment by  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dirksen. 
No.  124,  as  amended  and  modified,  for  the 
bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Provided,  That  all  time  for  debate  after  the 
approval  of  the  Journal  on  Tuesday,  May  25, 
1965,  which  time  shall  not  extend  beyond 
12:20  o'clock  p.m.,  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Miller  amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Senate  to  consider  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  answer  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.    When  the  Senate  con- 
venes at  noon  tomorrow,  the  time  Is  to 


be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  me,  10  minutes  to  a 
side.  I  presume  that  there  will  be  a 
quorum  call.  Do  I  correctly  presume 
that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call  will 
be  taken  from  the  20  minutes? 

]VIr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  not  be  a  quorum  call 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  my  amendment  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.    Both  of  us  feel  that 
the    amendment    can    be    disposed    of 
briefly.     So  even  if  there  is  a  quorum  call, 
it  is  my  hope  that  with  7  or  8  minutes  to 
a  side,  the  amendment  could  be  disposed 
of  adequately  by  20  minutes  afer  12.     ^1 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     As  I  understancf. 
the  vote  on  the  Miller  amendment  will 
take  place  at  20  minutes  after  12. 
Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.     Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  172  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  6,  after  "such."  insert  "definite  and 
limited." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  on  page  3,  lines  5  and  6, 
and  applies  to  the  phrase  "as  the  court 
shall  determine  is  appropriate  and  for 
such  period  as  it  deems  necessary." 

This  phrase  relates  to  the  suspension 
of  the  literacy  tests.  I  quite  imderstand 
that  the  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  section  4  which  would  apply 
when  it  Is  found  that  literacy  tests  have 
been  used  to  discriminate.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  make  certain 
that  when  there  is  a  suspension  of  the 
literacy  test  in  any  State  it  shall  not  be 
permanent.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
future  of  the  Republic  depends  on  the 
literacy  and  intelligence  of  its  voters. 
I  offer  the  amendment  at  this  point  to 
make  certain  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress,  in  dealing  with  literacy  tests, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  suspen- 
sion, not  abolition.  I  trust  that  the 
amendment  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  makes  a 
sound  point.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the 
bill  makes  clear  that  it  is  our  purpose 
that  tests,  under  the  curcumstances  pro- 
vide for  in  section  3.  shall  be  suspended 
only,  and  most  certainly  not  abolished. 
Courts  should  not  be  limited  by  restrict- 
ing their  powers  to  fix  appropriate  orders 
which  will  suspend  the  tests  only  for  the 
period  during  which  definite  evidence  of 
discrimination  exists. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  abolish  tests,  but 
only  to  suspend  them.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  w  ill  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  numbered  172,  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended,  numbered  124,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
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and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  ,  as  amended  and  modified. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  192  and  the  rest  of  the  calendar  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  bill  in  accordance  with 
the  request. 


KURE  BEACH.  N.C. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tH.R.  821)  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Kure  Beach,  N.C,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
line  11,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike 
out  "in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  204 \  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  piirpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  the  town 
of  Kure  Beach,  N.C.  $100,000  In  full  settle- 
ment of  its  claims  against  the  United  States 
based  upon  the  Army's  inclusion  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  land  area  of  the  town 
within  the  safety  buffer  zone  established  In 
connection  with  the  Sunny  Point  Ammunl- 
lion  Loading  Terminal  with  a  consequent 
impairment  of  the  collateral  value  of  bonds 
held  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  a  partial  frustration  of  the 
town's  obligation  to  that  Agency.  The 
amount  stated  in  the  bill  is  the  sum  found 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  to  be  equitably  due 
the  town  of  Kure  Beach  in  that  court's 
decision,  dated  E>ecember  11,  1964,  in  con- 
gressional reference  case  No.  2-60.  and  Is  to 
be  paid  on  the  condition  that  It  be  paid  by 
the  town  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  be  applied  to  the  indebtedness 
represented  by  the  bonds  referred  to  above. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR 
OP  THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF 
INVESTIGATION 

The  bill  (S.  313)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

.Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive as  of  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which  the  present  Incumbent  In  the  office 
of  Director  ceases  to  serve  as  such,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,   and  shall  receive  compensation  at 


the  rate  prescribed  for  level  11  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedtile. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  205),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  Immediately  following  the  time 
when  the  present  Incumbent  in  the  office 
ceases  to  serve,  and  to  fix  the  rate  of  his 
compensation. 


ARMANDO  S.  ARGUILLES 


SAINT  AUGUSTINE  QUADRICENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION 

The  bill  (S.  516)  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  Saint  Augustine  Quadrl- 
centennial  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  August  14,  1962  (76 
Stat.  386  >,  to  provide  that  eight  mem- 
bers of  such  Commission  shall  be  op- 
pointed  by  the  President,  to  provide  that 
such  Commission  shall  not  terminate 
prior  to  December  31,  1966.  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  such  joint  resolution, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subsec- 
tion ( a )  of  the  first  section  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadrlcentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  14,  1962  (76  Stat.  386),  Is  amended 
by  striking  "eleven"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "thirteen". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  "Six" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Eight". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(b)  of  such  joint  resolu- 
tion is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately 
after  "Congress"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof, 
the  following:  "except  that  In  no  event  shall 
the  Commission  terminate  prior  to  Dec- 
ember 31.  1966". 

Sec.  3.  Such  Joint  resolution  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution, but  In  no  event  shall  the  stuns 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  exceed 
a  total  of  $25,000." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  206) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  establish  the  St.  Augustine 
Quadrlcentennial  Commission,  approved  Au- 
gust 14.  1962".  to  provide  that  eight  members 
of  such  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  to  provide  that  such  Com- 
mission shall  not  terminate  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1966.  and  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


The  bill  (S.  125)  for  the  relief  of  Ar- 
mando S.  Arguilles  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Armando  S.  Arguilles  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 


FAUSTINO  G.  DAMAPLIN,  JR. 

The  bill  (S.  133)  for  the  relief  of 
Faustino  G.  Damaplin,  Jr.,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Faustino  G.  Damaplin,  Junior,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  prop>er  quota -control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 


OH   WHA  J  A    (PENNY  KORLEEN 
DOUGHTY) 

The  bill  (S.  402)  for  the  relief  of  Oh 
Wha  Ja  (Penny  Korleen  Doughty)  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Oh  Wha  Ja  (Penny  Korleen 
Doughty)  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  and  a  petition  may  be 
filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Doughty,  the  adoptive  parents  <>ho  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

CARLEEN  COEN 

The  bill  (S.  442)  for  the  relief  of 
Carleen  Coen  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  301(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Carleen 
Coen  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  an  American  citizen, 
the  late  Michael  G.  H.  McPharlln,  at  the  time 
of  her  birth. 


Mmj  n,  1965 

STANISLAW  BIALOGLOWSKI 

The  bUl  (S.  449)  for  the  relief  of 
Stanislaw  Bialoglowski  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Stanislaw  Bialoglowski  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall' instruct  the 
proper  quota -control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 
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port  (No.  213) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
W£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  the  sum  of  $23,- 
292.50,  on  accovmt  of  judgments  rendered 
against  the  State  In  connection  with  per- 
sonal Injury  and  property  damage  caused  by 
a  collision  between  a  private  automobile  and 
an  Army  truck  which  was  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  which  was  at  the  time  of 
the  collision  (August  16,  1958)  being  operated 
by  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  National 
Guard  in  Canton,  Mass.,  while  on  active  duty 
for  training  mission  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  Department  of  Defense. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  CAMPBELL 
McCAUGHEY 

The  bill  (S.  450)  for  the  relief  of 
William  John  Campbell  McCaughey  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wil- 
liam John  Campbell  McCaughey  may  be 
naturalized  upon  compliance  with  all  of  the 
requirements  of  title  III  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  except  that  no 
period  of  physical  presence  within  the  United 
States  shall  be  required  in  addition  to  his 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States 
since  November  27.  1956. 


ALEKSANDR  KAZNACHEEV 

The  bill  (S.  582)  for  the  relief  of  Alek- 
sandr  Kaznacheev  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Alek- 
sandr  Kaznacheev,  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  In  the  United  States  on 
August  16,  1959,  shall  be  held  to  be  Included 
in  the  class  of  applicants  for  naturalization 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  section  313 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  such  class  Is  specified  In  section  313(c)  of 
the  said  Act. 


be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Andreina  VlselU  may  be  Is- 
sued an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  she 
is  fovmd  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Promded,  That 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grotinds  for  ex- 
cltislon  under  such  i>aragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  And  provided  further.  That  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  bill  (S.  579)  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress    assembled.   That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiory  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  the  sum   of  $23,- 
292.50.     The  payment  of  such  Bum  shall  be 
in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  against  the  United  States 
on  account  of  Judgments  rendered  against 
such  State  In  connection  vrith  personal  In- 
Jury  and   property   damage   caused   by   the 
collision  between  a  private  automobile  and 
an   Army   truck   which    was   owned   by    the 
United  States  and  which  was,  at  the  time 
of  such   collision    (August   16,    1958).   being 
operated  by  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
National   Guard   in   Canton,    Massachusetts, 
Public  Highway  Route  138,  while  on  active 
duty  for  training  mission  authorized  by  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  Department  of  De- 
fense: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated   In   this   Act  shall   be   paid  or 
delivered   to   or   received   by   any   agent   or 
attorney  on  account  of  service  rendered  In' 
connection   with  this  claim,  and   the  same 
shall  be  tmlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  svun  not  exceed- 
ing $i,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 


SANTIAGO  WOO  AND  MORJIN 
CHEE  DE  WOO 

The  bill  (S.  585)  for  the  relief  of 
Santiago  Woo  and  Morjin  Chee  de  Woo 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  pxxrposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Santiago  Woo  and  MorJln  Chee 
de  Woo  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  born 
In  Nicaragua,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
201(a),  202(a) (5).  and  202(b) (2)  of  that  Act 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  these  cases. 


GIUSEPPA    RAFALA    MONARCA 

The  bill  (S.  1040)  for  the  relief  of 
Giuseppa  Rafala  Monarca  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Giuseppa  Rafala  Monarca  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


MARIA   TSILIS 

The  bill  (S.  586)  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Tsilis  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maria  Tsilis  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (E)  of  that  Act,  and  she  shall  be  consid- 
ered eligible  for  first  preference  quota  status 
under  section  203(a)(1)  of  the  said  Act  as 
one  following  to  Join  her  adoptive  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stavros  Manthos  Tsilis,  and 
shall  be  accorded  the  same  priority  in  the 
issuance  of  the  visa  as  that  accorded  her 
adoptive  parents:  Provided,  That  the  said 
Maria  Tslllls  shall  enter  the  United  States 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JUAN  C.  JACOBE  AND 
THEIR  CHILDREN 
The  bill  (S.  1064)  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Juan  C.  Jacobe,  and  their  four 
children,  Angela  Jacobe,  Teresita  Jacobe, 
Leo  Jacobe,  and  Ramon  Jacobe  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  in  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pixrposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  C.  Jacobe,  and  their 
four  children,  Angela  Jacobe.  Teresita  Ja- 
cobe, Leo  Jacobe,  and  Ramon  Jacobe  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
the  required  numbers  from  the  appropriate 
quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 


ANDREINA    VISELLI 

The  bill  (S.  1039)  for  the  reUef  of  An- 
dreina Viselli  was  considered,  ordered  to 


SHU  HSIEN  CHANG 
The  bill  (S.  1084)  for  the  relief  of  Shu 
Hsien  Chang  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  in  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
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Act.  Shu  Hslen  Chaiig  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  August  7.  1950. 


KATHRYN  CHOI  AST 

The  bill  (S.  1103  >  for  the  relief  of 
Kathryn  Choi  Ast  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kathryn  Choi  Ast  may  be  clas- 
sified as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Roy  Ast.  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In 
that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 
Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  relating  to  the  number  of  peti- 
tions which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  In- 
applicable In  this  case. 


MIRHAN  GAZARIAN 

The  bill  (S.  1104>  for  the  relief  of  Mir- 
han  Gazarian  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  October  23,  1962 
(Public  Law  87-885).  Mlrhan  Gazarian  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  1  of  that  Act. 


LT.  ROBERT  C.  GIBSON 

The  bill  'S.  1138)  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Robert  C.  Gibson  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading. 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  Lieutenant 
Robert  C.  Gibson,  United  States  Navy,  re- 
tired, of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  85.296  36.  representing  sal- 
ary paid  him  during  the  period  from 
March  20,  1961.  through  AprU  6,  1962,  whUe 
he  was  employed  as  an  aircraft  sheet  metal 
worker  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma, 
in  violation  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31. 
1394  (28  Stat.  205:  5  U.S.C.  62),  which  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  certain  retired  mili- 
tary officers  In  a  civilian  position,  the  said 
Robert  C.  Gibson  having  advised  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  of  his  retired  status 
prior  to  and  after  his  employment  at  Tinker 
Air  Force  Bnse.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbtirs- 
Ing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
auithorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Robert  C.  Gibson,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  salary  payments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  223).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  relieve  Lt.  Robert  C.  Gibson,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  of  all  lia- 
bility to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $5,296.36  paid  to  him  in  error  as  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
during  the  period  from  March  20.  1961, 
through  April  6, 1962. 


ANGELINA  MARTINO 

The  bill  (S.  1197)  for  the  relief  of 
Angelina  Martino  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hotiae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Angelina  Martino  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act:  And  provided  further, 
That  the  exemption  granted  herein  shall 
apply  only  to  a  grovmd  of  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


SPECIALIST  MANUEL  D.  RACELIS 

The  bill  (S.  1209)  for  the  relief  of  Spe- 
cialist Manuel  D.  Racelis  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Specialist  Manuel  D.  Racelis  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  pa3mnent  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


ROCKY  RIVER  CO.  AND  MACY 
LAND  CORP. 

The  bill  (S.  1390)  for  the  relief  of 
Rocky  River  Co.  and  Macy  Land  Corp., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasxory  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Rocky  River  Company  and  the  Macy  Land 
Corporation,  the  suna  of  $88,729.60,  repre- 
senting the  amount  found  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  In  response  to  S.  Res. 
331.  Eighty-sixth  Congress  (congressional 
numbered  7-60,  decided  January  22,  1965), 
to  be  equitably  due  the  said  Rocky  River 
Company  and  the  Macy  Land  Corporation 
from   the  United  States.     The   payment   of 


such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Rocky  River  Company 
and  the  Macy  Land  Corporation  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  damages 
not  considered  or  compensated  for  In  a  pre- 
vious settlement  and  which  were  sustained 
by  the  said  Rocky  River  Company  and  the 
Macy  Land  Corporation  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain lands  owned  by  them  and  located  In 
Van  Buren  County,  Warren  County,  and  Se- 
quatchie County,  Tennessee,  such  lands  hav- 
ing been  leased  by  the  United  States  for  use 
as  an  artillery  range  and  left  uncleared  of 
unexploded  shells:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  imlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  226).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  to  the 
Rocky  River  Co.  and  the  Macy  Land  Corp , 
the  sum  of  $88,729.60,  representing  the 
amount  found  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
to  be  equitably  due  from  the  United  States 
m  full  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  the 
Rocky  River  Co.  and  the  Macy  Land  Corp. 
for  compensation  for  damages  not  consid- 
ered or  compensated  for  In  a  previous  set- 
tlement and  which  were  sustained  by  the 
Rocky  River  Co.  and  the  Macy  Land  Corp. 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  owned  by  them 
and  located  In  Van  Buren  County.  Warren 
County,  and  Sequatchie  County.  Tenn..  such 
lands  having  been  leased  by  the  United 
States  for  use  as  an  artillery  range  and 
left   uncleared   of   unexploded   shells. 
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JOZSEF    POZSONYI    AND    HIS    WIPE 
AND  MINOR  CHILD 

The  bill  (S.  1405>  for  the  relief  of 
Jozsef  Pozsonyi  and  his  wife.  Agnes 
Pozsonyi,  and  their  minor  child,  Ildiko 
Pozsonyi  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jozsef  Pozsonyi  and  his  wife,  Agnes 
Pozsonyi.  and  their  minor  child,  Ildiko 
Pozsonyi.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  reduce  by  three  numbers  the  number 
Of  refugees  who  may  be  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  sections  1  and  2 
(a)  of  the  Act  of  Julv  14,  1960,  as  amended 
(74  SUt.  504;  75  Stat.  460) . 


DOROTHY  EYRE 

The  bill  (S.  1468)  for  the  relief  of 
Dorothy  Eyre  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
neriod  of  time  during  which  Dorothy  Eyre 
may^sit  in  Great  Britain  between  Novem- 
ber 19.  1961.  and  November  19.  1966,  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  Interrupt  the  period  of 
continuous  physical  presence  in  the  United 
States  of  said  Dorothy  Elj're  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  301(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended. 


NIKOLAI  ARTAMONOV 
The  bill  (S.  1498)  for  the  relief  of  Ni- 
kolai Artamonov  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Niko- 
lai Artamonov,  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  In  the  United  States  on 
August  22,  1959,  shall  be  held  to  be  Included 
in  the  class  of  applicants  for  naturalization 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  section  313 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
as  such  class  Is  specified  In  section  313(c)  of 
the  said  Act. 


JEFFERSON  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1453)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Jefferson  Construction  Co.  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  230) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill.  .V-  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  piirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  the  Jeffer- 
son Construction  Co.  the  B\im  of  $110,000,  In 
full  settlement  of  its  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  extra  work  performed  at 
the  direction  of  the  Government  In  connec- 
tion with  contract  No.  DA-19-016-ENG-5926. 
The  amount  stated  In  the  bill  Is  the  amount 
recommended  as  that  equitably  due  the  Jef- 
ferson Construction  Co.  In  congressional  ref- 
erence case  No.  1-62.  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  December  11, 1964. 


dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  232),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  that 
notwithstanding  any  statute  of  limitations, 
bars  of  laches  or  lapse  of  time.  Jurisdiction 
Is   conferred   upon   the   U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Texas  to  hear, 
determine,   and  render  judgment  upon  the 
-claim  of  Maurlcia  Reyes  for  compensation 
for  the  injuries  sustained  by  her  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  improper  adminis- 
tration of  a  spinal  anesthetic  at  the  station 
hospital  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  on  De- 
cember 14,  1948,  and  of  a  caudal  anesthetic 
at  Brooke  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  November  23,  1949,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1949;   and  that  suit  upon  any  such 
claim  may  be  Instituted  at  any  time  within 
1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  and  that  the  proceedings  for  the 
determination  of  such  claim,  and  the  review 
thereof  in  payment  of  any  judgment  thereon 
shall   be    in   accordance   with   provisions   of 
law  applicable  to  cases  over  which  the  court 
has   jurisdiction   under   section   1346(b)    of 
title  28  of  the  United  State  Code;  and  that 
nothing  In  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Inference    of   liability   on   the   part   of   the 
United  States. 


EDWARD  G.  MORHAUSER 
The  bill  (H.R.  1870)  for  the  relief  of 
Edward  G.  Morhauser  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presient,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
231) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

**The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  sum  of  $6,000  to  Frank 
J.  BorrelU,  In  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  and  against  Ed- 
ward G.  Morhauser,  arising  out  of  an  ac- 
cident on  October  24,  1959,  Involving  a  postal 
truck  driven  by  Edward  G.  Morhauser,  as  an 
employee  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
payment  would  also  be  In  full  satisfac- 
tion of  a  judgment  rendered  against  Edward 
G.  Morhauser  In  his  individual  capacity 
based  upon  that  accident. 


WILLIAM  L.  CHATELAIN,  U.S.  NAVY, 
RETIRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  2354)  for  the  relief  of 
William  L.  Chatelain,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exceipt  from  the  report 
(No.  233) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended.  Is  to  relieve  William  L.  Chatelain, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $6,134.32,  represent- 
ing an  overpayment  of  disability  retired  pay 
for  the  period  from  May  1,  1954,  to  April  30. 
1963,  Incltislve,  by  the  U.S.  Navy  through  an 
administrative  error  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Finance  Center,  Retired  Pay  Depart- 
ment, Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  bill  would  direct 
the  refund  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  with- 
held because  of  the  liabUlty. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS 
OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 


MRS.  MAURICIA  REYES 

The  bill  (H.R.  2139)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Mauricia  Reyes  was  considered,  or- 


The  bill  (H.R.  3995)  to  transfer  certain 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  234) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  transfer  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury and  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Treasury  which  are  no  longer  deemed  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  Treasury.  These  func- 
tions relate  to  the  handling  and  disposition 
of  property  acquired  in  the  collection  of  debts 
to  the  United  States  and  of  certain  wrecked, 
abandoned,  or  derelict  property,  and  to  pro- 
cedures Involved  in  the  attachment  of  Fed- 
eral property  and  the  sale  on  execution  of  a 
debtor  of  the  United  States. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  transfer  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  functions  now  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  sections 
3753  and  3754  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40 
U.S.C.  308,  309).  These  sections  set  up  a 
procedure  which  may  be  Invoked  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  to  protect  litigants 
In  State  courts  who  have  attached  property 
of  the  Federal  Government  without  depriv- 
ing the  Government  of  the  use  of  Its  prop- 
erty. Since  the  provisions  relate  to  litigation 
Involving  the  United  States,  It  Is  believed 
appropriate  that  the  authority  to  Invoke  the 
procedure  should  be  lodged  In  the  Attorney 
General.  This  authority  Is  used  Infrequent- 
ly. As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  has  been  Invoked 
only  once  In  the  past  10  years. 

Sections  2,3,  and  4  of  the  bill  would  trans- 
fer certain  property  functions  now  vested  In 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  was  to  consolidate 
scattered  property  functions  In  the  General 
Services  Administration.  The  transfers  pro- 
vided by  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  bill  would 
relieve  the  Treasury  Department  of  functions 
that  have  no  relation  to  Its  primary  purpose 
and  place  them  In  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  Is  especially  designed  for 
the  performance  of  such  functions. 

Section   2  relates   to  section  3750  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (40  VS.C.  301)  which  pro- 
vides that  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury  Department  shall  have   charge   of  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  real  and  personal 
property    acquired    under    judicial    process 
or  otherwise  In  the  collection  of  debts  due 
to  the  United  States.    Under  existing  proce- 
dure, whenever  any  property  Is  turned  over 
to  the  Treasury  Department  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Department  Im- 
mediately  declares   it   surpltis   to   its    needs 
and  turns  It  over  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  disposal.    In  the  past  10 
years,  only  four  cases  have  arisen  imder  this 
section.    Section  2  of  the  bUl  by  transferring 
the  function  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration   would    eliminate    an    unnecessary 
step  In  the  existing  procedtire. 

Section  3  relates  to  section  3751  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  306)  which  au- 
thorizes the  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  release  land  taken  In  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  In  money.  The  records  of 
this  Department  contain  no  Indication  of  any 
action  under  this  section  during  the  past 
10  years. 

Section  4  relates  to  section  3755  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (40  UJS.C.  310)  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
take  action  he  deems  necessary  with  respect 
to  wrecked,  abandoned,  or  derelict  property 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
which  should  come  to  the  United  States. 
The  Department,  during  the  past  10  years, 
has  entered  Into  12  contracts  for  salvage  of 
wrecked,  abandoned  or  derelict  property. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  relates  to  section  3470 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  195)  which 
provides  that  at  every  sale,  on  execution,  at 
the  suit  of  the  United  States,  of  lands  or 
tenements  of  a  debtor,  the  United  States  may. 
by  such  agent  as  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  appoint, 
become  the  purchaser  thereof;  but  In  no  case 
shall  the  agent  bid  In  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  greater  amount  than  that  of  the 
judgment  for  which  such  estate  may  be  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  the  costs.   It  would  amend 
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section  3470  to  permit  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  Independent  agency,  at  whose 
instance  a  suit  is  commenced  to  foreclose  a 
mortgage  or  for  a  judgment  against  a  delin- 
quent debtor,  to  appoint  his  agent  to  bid  for 
the  property  up  to  the  amount  of  the  Judg- 
ment and  costs  at  the  foreclosure  sale  or  the 
sale  on  execution  without  first  requesting  and 
obtaining  an  appointment  for  that  purpose 
from  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  For  the  period  1946  to  1962,  in- 
clusive, there  were  21  cases  in  which  agents 
wei;^  designated  by  the  General  Counsel.  The 
Treasury  Department  in  exercising  this  au- 
thority does  not  make  an  Independent  study 
of  the  claim  involved  and  of  the  proposed 
sale  since  all  Government  agencies  have  their 
own  expert  legal  officers  who  are  as  well,  if 
not  better,  qualified  to  pass  upon  a  case  aris- 
ing out  of  their  own  activities  than  an  out- 
side agency  not  having  special  knowledge  of 
the  claim.  Consequently,  the  Department 
when  acting  upon  the  requests  of  the  various 
agencies  has  made  the  designation  subject 
only  to  the  statutory  restrictions.  The  agents 
designated  are,  of  course,  responsible  both  to 
the  chief  legal  officer  and  head  of  the  agency 
concerned. 


BETTY  TIN-SANG  CHAN  CHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  409)  for  the  relief  of  Betty  Tin- 
Sang  Chan  Cho.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  eiiacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Act  of 
October  24.  1962  (76  Stat.  1247),  Betty  Tin- 
Sang  Chan  Cho  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  2  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


TIMOTEO  A.  TUAZON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <  S.  469  •  for  the  relief  of  Timoteo  A. 
Tuazon.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"residence",  to  strike  out  "on  September 
23.  1955."  and  insert  "as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That,  for 
the  pvirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Timoteo  A.  Tuazon  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first   year  that  such   quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MISS  CHOUN  SEEM  KIM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  616)  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Choun 
Seem  Kim,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  10, 


after  the  word  "orphans.",  to  insert  "Sec- 
tion 205  (c>  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  relating  to  the  number  of 
petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall 
be  inapplicable  in  this  case.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Choun  Seem  Kim  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  that 
Act.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  In  behalf 
of  the  said  Choun  Seem  Kim  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dennis  J.  Sherman,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act,  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans.  Section  205(c)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to 
the  number  of  petitions  which  may  be  ap- 
proved, shall  be  Inapplicable  in  this  case. 

The  amendment  v.as  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HAR  GOBIND  KHORANA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  826)  for  the  relief  of  Har  Gobind 
Khorana,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Har  Gobind  Khorana 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  23, 
1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


WRIGHT  G.  JAMES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1196)  for  the  relief  of  Wright  G. 
James,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "$16,894.31"  and  in- 
sert "$12,511.35"';  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wright 
G.  James  of  Heidelberg.  Mississippi,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $12,511.35,  rep- 
resenting overpayments  of  salary  paid  to  him 
during  the  calendar  years  of  1961,  1962,  and 
1963.  for  services  he  rendered  while  holding 
an  office  as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  Army  Transportation  Depot  Activity, 
Korea,  in  violation  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  31.  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62).  which  pro- 
hibits the  emplojrment  of  certain  retired 
military  officers  In  a  civilian  position,  the 
said  Wright  G.  James  having  advised  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  of  his  retired  status 
prior  to  his  emplo3rment  with  such  Trans- 
portation Depot  Activity.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 


priated, to  the  said  Wright  G.  James,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayments  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  239) ,  explaining  the  pui*poses  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
as  amended,  is  to  relieve  Wright  G.  James,  of 
Heidelberg.  Miss.,  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
$12,511.35.  representing  overpayments  of  sal- 
ary paid  to  him  during  the  calendar  years 
1961.  1962,  and  1963  for  services  rendered 
while  holding  office  as  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Transportation  Depot  Activity, 
Korea,  in  violation  of  the  Dual  Employment 
Act.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall  be  given 
for  the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  re- 
lieved by  this  act. 
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DAVID  LEE  BOGUE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1388)  for  the  relief  of  David  Lee 
Bogue,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inseit : 

That  David  Lee  Bogue,  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  349(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  may 
be  naturalized  by  taking,  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  before  any 
court  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer 
of  the  United  States  abroad,  an  oath  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  337  of  such  Act.  From  and 
after  naturalization  under  this  Act,  the  said 
David  Lee  Bogue  shall  have  the  same  citizen- 
ship status  as  that  which  existed  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  its  loss. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MING  CHUP  CHAW 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  584)  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chop 
Chaw,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  4,  after  the  name 
"Chup",  to  strike  out  "Chaw"  and  insert 
"Chau";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  section  101(b)(1)(E)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Ming 
Chup  Chau  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ming  Chup  Chau." 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar.  I  ex- 
press my  deepest  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
for  their  patience. 


OFFICIAL  ADOPTION  BY  BRITISH 
OF  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  hall  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  of- 
ficially adopting  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

The  United  States  finds  itself  in  the 
odd  position  of  having  inherited  our 
anachronistic  system  of  quarts,  pounds, 
and  inches  from  the  British,  only  to  find 
that  the  parent  of  the  system  has 
recognized  its  impracticability  and  is 
moving  over  to  the  metric  system.  This 
leaves  us  virtually  alone  in  the  world  in 
our  insistance  upon  our  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  which  originated  in 
medieval  times. 

I  suggest  that  we  get  on  with  the 
business  at  hand  and  initiate  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  adopting  the  metric 
system  in  this  coimtry— a  proposal  that 
Representative  George  P.  Miller  and  I 
have  been  pressing  for  several  years. 


THE  DOMINICAN  CRISIS 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  decid- 
ing to  send  the  marines  into  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  for  the  pui-pose  of  pre- 
venting the  emergence  of  a  second  Cas- 
tro regime  in  the  Americas,  President 
Johnson  took  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  courageous  decisions  ever  taken  by 
an  American  President. 

The  President  must  have  known  that 
the  decision  would  result  in  a  storm  of 
protest  and  criticism,  some  of  it  unin- 
formed, some  of  it  calculated  and  ma- 
licious. 

He  was  aware.  I  am  certain,  that  he 
would  be  accused  of  acting  unilaterally 
rather  than  acting  through  the  OAS,  as 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  do  in 
such  matters. 

He  was  also  aware  that  he  would  be 
accused  of  intervening  on  behalf  of  a 
tyrannical  military  dictatorship  against 
what  claims  to  be  a  popular  proconstitu- 
tional  revolution. 

He  was  also  aware  that  the  Communist 
propaganda  apparatus  would  exploit  the 
situation  to  the  utmost  in  renewed  at- 
tacks on  the  theme  of  American  impe- 
rialism. 

A  less  courageous  President  would 
have  hesitated  before  embarking  upon 
an  action  which  would  bring  the  critics 
swarming  like  hornets  about  his  head. 
I  am  afraid,  Indeed,  that  there  is  more 
than  one  President  in  American  history 
who  would  have  put  off  acting,  even 
confronted  with  serious  evidence  of  an 
imminent  Communist  takeover. 

It  is  to  President  Johnson's  eternal 
credit  that  he  placed  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  of  freedom  in  this  hemisphere 
before  every  other  consideration. 


A  Castro  regime  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public would  not  merely  have  been  a 
tragedy  for  the  Dominican  people. 

It  would  have  constituted  an  immedi- 
ate menace  to  the  political  stability  and 
security  of  every  Latin  American  nation 
and  to  the  freedoms  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can peoples. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  stops  to 
seriously  assess  the  human  and  political 
consequences  of  a  second  Castro  regime 
in  the  Americas  could  fail  to  agree  with 
the  President's  determination  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  regime  is  some- 
thing the  United  States  cannot  under 
any  circumstances  tolerate. 

DEMOCRACY    VERSUS   DICTATORSHIP:    FACT   OR 
FALLACY  ? 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  writers  to  oversimplify  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
overidealize  the  rebel  movement.  Their 
articles  suggest  that  they  truly  believe 
that  what  is  involved  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  a  conflict  between  dictator- 
ship and  constitutional  democracy. 

Regrettably  there  is  no  such  clear-cut 
choice. 

Stability  and  democracy  do  not  return 
instantly  or  easily  to  a  country  which 
has  lived  for  decades  under  totalitarian 
one-man  rule.  And  the  sad  fact  is  that 
at  the  point  of  liberation  from  the 
Trujillo  dictatorship,  virtually  all  the 
things  that  are  essential  to  the  success- 
ful practice  of  democracy  were  Isicking  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

There  were  no  tested  political  leaders, 
trained  in  the  ways  of  democracy. 

There  was  a  terrible  dearth  of  respon- 
sible editors  and  newspapermen. 

There  was  no  broad  popular  experience 
with  the  machinery  of  democracy. 

Above  all,  there  were  no  knights  in 
shining  armor  to  be  found  on  any  side — 
among  the  military,  among  the  political 
conservatives,  among  the  so-called  po- 
litical progressives. 

The  government  of  Juan  Bosch,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  impossibly  inefficient,  was 
far  from  being  the  paragon  of  democracy 
that  some  of  its  supporters  now  pretend 
it  was.  There  were  numerous  dicta- 
torial actions  and  threats  against  the 
press,  which  led  Dominican  publishers 
and  editors  to  file  formal  complaints 
with  the  Inter-American  Press  Associ- 
ation. There  was,  moreover,  a  serious  in- 
filtration of  known  Communist  elements 
into  his  government. 

The  miUtary  junta  under  Gen.  Wessin 
y  Wessin,  which  overthrew  Bosch  in  Sep- 
tember 1963,  resulted  in  an  infinitely 
better  administration  under  the  civilian 
triumvirate  which  it  installed,  and  then 
under  the  govermnent  of  Donald  Reid 
Cabral. 

Some  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
American  press  have  fostered  the  im- 
pression that  the  revolt  was  directed 
against  a  ruthless  military  dictator- 
ship, a  kind  of  reincarnation  of  the 
Trujillo  regime.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  tmth. 

The  Cabral  regime  may  not  have  been 
constitutional.  But  Cabral  was  not  a 
Trujillo.  Indeed,  his  brother  had  been 
murdered  by  Trujillo  and  he  himself  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  Dominican 
dictator. 


According  to  a  recent  article  by  Mr. 
Adolf  A.  Berle,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs, 
Cabral — I  quote — "endeavored  to  bring 
order  out  of  administrative  chaos,  to 
pull  together  the  Dominican  economy, 
and  to  bring  the  army  under  civilian 
control." 

Mr.  Berle  further  pointed  out  that 
Cabral  was  moving  toward  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  legitimacy  and  that  he  had 
scheduled  elections  for  this  coming  Sep- 
tember. And  he  said  that  as  a  result  of 
all  this,  the  American  Embassy  had  come 
to  respect  Cabral  in  the  period  before  his 
downfall. 

I  believe  this  estimate  of  the  Cabral 
government  is  all  the  more  significant 
because,  Mr.  Berle.  in  addition  to  pos- 
sessing unsurpassed  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  Latin  American  affairs,  is  a 
man  of  impeccable  liberal  credentials  and 
a  lifelong  friend  of  the  so-called  "liberal 
left"  in  Latin  American  politics. 

This,  then,  was  the  government 
against  which  the  Bosch  forces  and  the 
Communist  forces  and  certain  misguided 
army  officers,  acted  in  unison  on  April  24. 
I  think  it  important  to  note  the  strik- 
ing similarity  between  the  situation  in 
Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  Castro  takeover 
and  the  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public today. 

In  Cuba  the  Castro  revolution  was  os- 
tensibly directed  against  Batista.  It  is 
generally  forgotten  that  Batista  had  al- 
ready agreed  to  step  down,  that  Rivera- 
Aguerra  had  been  elected  President  in 
elections  which  had  been  held  in  Sep- 
tember 1958,  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Castro's  seizure  of  power  in  late 
December  1958  Batista  would  have  de- 
parted and  Aguerra  would  have  been 
sworn  in  as  President  on  January  28. 

Similarly,  the  Dominican  revolution 
of  April  24  was  directed  not  against  a 
government  of  military  dictatorship,  but 
against  a  civilian  government  which  was 
doing  its  level  best  to  reduce  the  role  of 
the  military;  not  against  a  government 
which  was  ruling  by  increasingly  dra- 
conian  measures,  but  against  a  govern- 
ment that  was  seeking  to  return  to  dem- 
ocratic rule  and  had  scheduled  elections 
for  this  coming  September. 

There  is  another  parallel  that  I  be- 
lieve deserves  noting.  Both  the  Bosch 
elements  and  the  Communists  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  made  the  return  to 
constitutionalism  the  prime  plank  in 
their  platform.  In  Cuba,  Castro  also 
committed  himself  to  the  return  to  con- 
stitutionahsm. 

The  American  people  have  tradition- 
ally looked  upon  their  Constitution  as 
something  almost  sacrosanct.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  we  are  probably  the  most  constitu- 
tionally minded  people  in  the  world.  It 
is  perhaps  because  of  the  deeply  rooted 
attachment  to  our  own  Constitution  that 
certain  American  correspondents  have 
been  taken  in  by  the  cry  of  "constitu- 
tionalism" in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Certainly  their  articles  convey  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  so-called  government  headed  by 
Colonel  Caamafio  as  "constitutional." 
and  therefore  good  and  democratic,  while 
they  regard  the  military  junta  headed 
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by  Brigadier  General  Imbert  as  "uncon- 
stitutional," and  therefore  bad  and  un- 
democratic. 

There  are  no  paragons  and  no  giants 
in  the  military  junta,  and  I  would  not 
attempt  its  defense  in  these  terrriS.  But 
I  challenge  the  hypothesis  that  all  those 
on  the  side  of  the  junta  are.  ipso  facto, 
completely  bad,  ■while  all  those  on  the 
side  of  Bosch  and  Caamano  are,  ipso 
facto,  good. 

Thore  could  be  no  more  fatal  over- 
simplificaticn  of  the  Dominican  situa- 
tion than  to  seek  to  understand  it  in 
terms  of  a  division  between  "good  guys" 
and  'bad  guys."  between  "constitution- 
alists" and  "ant'constitutionalists." 

This  oversimplification  had  led  some 
critics  of  the  administration  policy  into 
a  preposterous  position. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  oppose  General 
Imbert  because  he  is  a  soldier:  on  the 
other  hand,  they  support  Colonel  Caa- 
mano despite  the  fact  that  he  is  also 
a  soldier. 

They  oppose  Imbert  because  Imbert  is 
anti-Bosch:  but  they  drool  over  Caa- 
mano as  a  pro-Bosch  leader  ignoring  the 
fact  that  he  played  a  key  role  in  the  coup 
which  displaced  Bosch  and  that  Bosch, 
in  his  memoirs,  denounced  him  vigor- 
ously. 

To  justify  their  support  of  Caamaiio  as 
a  constitutionalist  and  therefore  a  dem- 
ocrat, they  have  uncritically  repeated 
all  the  charges  made  by  the  rebels 
against  the  Cabral  government:  but  in 
doing  so  they  ignore  the  fact  that  Caa- 
mano was  an  officer  under  Trujillo.  while 
Cabral  went  to  prison  under  Trujillo. 

They  are  all  for  Caamano  because  he 
purportedly  represents  the  constitution. 
But  in  their  enthusiasm  they  conven- 
iently close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
Caamaiio's  appointment  as  President 
violated  the  constitution  on  two  counts. 

First,  the  constitution  states  flatly 
that  the  President  cannot  be  a  military 
man.  Second,  it  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  a  member  of  the  majority 
party — which  Caamafio  Is  not. 

They  accept  Caamano's  protestations 
that  he  is  anti-Communist  and  that 
there  are  no  Communists  in  his  move- 
ment; but  they  gloss  over  the  hard  evi- 
dence of  mysterious  foreign  figures  in 
the  Caamano  set-up  and  of  known 
Communist  cadres  in  command  positions 
among  his  forces. 

They  are  for  progressive,  orderly, 
efficient  government,  which  they  identify 
with  constitutionalism.  But  they  seem 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  Bosch  gov- 
ernment was,  by  common  consent,  one  of 
the  most  monumentally  inept  and  in- 
efficient governments  that  ever  existed  in 
this  hemisphere,  while  the  military 
junta  and  the  Reid  Cabral  regime  at  least 
governed  half  efiBciently  and  did  some- 
thing to  improve  the  lot  of  their  people. 

I  come  back  to  the  point  that  this  is  not 
a  situation  which  can  be  understood  in 
terms  of  "good  guys"  versus  "bad  guys" 
or  constitutionalism  versus  anticonstitu- 
tionalism. 

In  general,  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  are  for  democracy  and  for 
constitutional  government  everywhere. 

In  general,  too,  they  do  not  like  mili- 
tary coups  or  rule  by  military  juntas. 


But  it  would  be  folly  to  convert  these 
completely  valid  general  attitudes  into 
fetishes,  into  rules  of  conduct  from  which 
there  must  never  be  any  deviation. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  countries  that  are  not  yet  prepared 
for  democracy  in  the  Western  sense, 
countries  for  which  autocratic  govern- 
ment is  still  as  natural  as  it  was  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  King 
David  and  Solomon. 

V/e  must  further  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  countries  where  a 
temporary  suspension  of  constitutional 
rule  has  been  the  only  alternative  to  com- 
plete chaos  and  the  installation  of  a 
Communist  dictatorship  which  would 
permanently  negate  all  constitutional- 
ity. 

This  was  so  in  Guatemala  in  1954, 
when  the  Arbenz  regime  was  using  the 
facade  of  democracy  and  legitimacy  for 
the  puipose  of  imposing  communism,  and 
when  the  country  was  saved  at  the  last 
minute  by  a  small  band  of  determined 
men  under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Castillo 
Armas. 

There  were  those  who  had  doubts  about 
our  support  of  Castillo  Armas  at  the 
time,  just  as  there  are  those  who  have 
doubts  about  our  intervention  to  prevent 
a  rebel  takeover  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  doubters  on  both  issues 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Arbenz,  the  supixjsedly  constitutional 
and  non-Communist  President  of  Guate- 
mala, has  been  living  in  Castro's  Cuba 
ever  since  1959. 

We  were  confronted  with  the  same 
hard  choice  in  Brazil  in  April  1964,  un- 
der the  nominally  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  Juan  Goulart.  Brazil,  too,  was 
saved  at  the  last  minute  by  a  popular  re- 
volt spearheaded  by  the  military. 

And  from  all  the  evidence  there  is 
serious  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Americas  were  confronted  with  a  simi- 
lar situation  in  the  fall  of  1963,  when  the 
Dominican  military  intervened  to  depose 
Bosch. 

As  much  as  we  may  regret  the  need, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  resort  to 
unconstitutional  government,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  realize  that  a  number  of  the  gov- 
ernments installed  as  a  result  of  military 
coups  have  been  efficient  and  socially 
progressive,  and  that  they  have,  after  a 
period  of  time,  moved  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  democracy  and  legitimacy. 

FYom  the  totalitarian  F>olitical  dic- 
tatorship of  communism,  once  it  is  im- 
posed, on  the  other  hand,  there  is  po 
escape  and  no  reprieve. 

Although  we  cannot  reconstruct  the 
past,  we  can  learn  from  it. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  would  have  been 
an  act  of  wisdom  and  mercy  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  Domini- 
can people,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  in- 
stall a  provisional  GAS  government  to 
rule  for  a  period  of  at  least  1  year  after 
the  downfall  of  Trujillo. 

And  although  there  will  be  some  who 
protest  that  this  is  undemocratic,  I 
would  strongly  favor  the  installation  of 
such  a  caretaker  government  by  the  GAS 
at  this  juncture. 

If,  for  reasons  of  practical  politics,  a 
1-year  provisional  government  by  the 
GAS  should  prove  impossible,  then  the 


only  alternative,  it  seems  to  me,  is  some 
kind  of  mixtm-e  of  military  and  civilian 
rule  by  a  provisional  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment, until  conditions  can  be  stabi- 
lized sufficiently  to  permit  free  elections. 

WHY  THE  PR'iSIDENT  ACTED 

The  question  of  why  the  President 
acted  as  he  did  has,  I  believe,  been 
amply  answered  by  the  President  him- 
self and  by  Ambassador  Stevenson  and 
by  other  spokesmen  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  hard  fact  is  that,  by  the  time  the 
first  American  marines  landed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Communist  ele- 
ments and  elements  whom  we  have  every 
reason  to  suspect  of  being  Communist, 
had  taken  over  effective  control  of  the 
Dominican  revolution. 

As  Haynes  Johnson  reported  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Latin  Amer- 
ican diplomats  stationed  in  Santo 
Domingo,  even  though  they  would  not 
say  so  for  publication,  felt  that  President 
Johnson  had  taken  the  only  possible 
action  open  to  him  and  that  he  had 
acted  literally  with  hours  to  spare. 

From  other  sources  of  information, 
inside  Latin  America  and  outside,  I  am 
convinced  that  Haynes  Johnson  re- 
ported accurately  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Latin  American  diplomats  in  Santo 
Domingo,  and,  I  am  convinced  fuither 
that  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Latin  American  govern- 
ments, despite  all  the  noise  about  Amer- 
ican intervention. 

The  fact  that  there  were  only  hours 
in  which  to  act  is.  I  think,  the  best  and 
only  answer  to  those  who  have  argued 
that  we  should  have  endeavored  to  act 
through  the  GAS. 

The  GAS  is,  unfortunately,  not  set  up 
for  this  kind  of  lightning  reaction. 

Had  the  matter  been  referred  to  the 
GAS,  the  chances  are  that  the  discus- 
sions would  have  dragged  on  for  weeks 
and  months,  while  a  neo-Castro  regime 
firmly  established  itself  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

FIFTY-FOUR    COMMUNISTS NO   PROOF   OF 

DOMINATION? 

The  New  York  Times  and  some  other 
papers  have  argued  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  submit  conclusive 
proof  that  the  rebel  movement  was 
Communist  dominated. 

It  has  been  said  that  54  identifiable 
Communists  is  not  proof  of  domination, 
that  there  are  bound  to  be  this  many 
Communists  or  more  in  any  popular 
movement  in  the  Americas. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
our  experience  with  Castro  and  Cuba, 
because  it  is  only  against  this  back- 
ground that  the  President's  interven- 
tion can  be  intelligently  assessed. 

When  Castro  and  his  band  of  rebels 
were  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  mountains, 
concentrating  on  acts  of  terrorism  and 
sabotage  in  their  bid  for  political  power, 
Castro  was  visited  by  several  American 
correspondents. 

Most  prominent  among  these  were  Mr. 
Herbert  Matthews  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Mr.  Robert  Taber  of  CBS. 

Mr.  Taber  produced  a  half-hour  TV 
documentary  on  the  Castro  movement 
which  portrayed  it  in  a  decidedly  favor- 
able and  indeed  heroic  light. 
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I  believe  that  this  documentary  and 
the  general  new.scasting  that  resulted 
from  it  did  much  to  create  the  condition 
of  gullibility  that  made  the  American 
people,  for  a  period  of  time,  regard  Cas- 
tro as  a  latter-day  version  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  great  Latin  American 
liberator. 

Mr.  Taber  later  emerged  as  the  chief 
organizer  and  secretary  of  the  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee,  an  organization 
which,  according  to  evidence  given  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security,  was  launched  with  the  help  of 
Castro  funds. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  also  re- 
vealed that  Mr.  Taber  had  a  felony  rec- 
ord winch  included  convictions  for 
armed  robbery  and  kidnaping,  and  that, 
after  Car.tro  had  come  to  power,  he  had 
traveled  to  Czechoslvakia  for  some  mys- 
terious purpose  on  a  Cuban  passport. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Robert  Taber,  author 
of  the  CBS  documentary  on  Fidel  Castro. 
But  even  more  damaging  in  terms  of 
its  total  impact  were  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Matthews  of  the  New  York 
Times,  whose  romantic  attitude  toward 
Castro  led  him  to  describe  the  Cuban 
tyrant  ps  a  cross  between  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Robin  Hood. 

The  New  York  Times  has  over  the 
decades  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  woild's  foremost  newspapers,  if  not 
the  foremost.  This  is  a  reputation  it 
richly  merits.  In  tl:e  quality  of  its  jour- 
nalism, in  the  scope  of  its  coverage,  in 
its  open-minded  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  society.  I  can  think  of  no 
other  paper  that  compares  with  it. 

But  the  New  York  Times,  like  all  other 
human  institutions,  is  fallible;  and  its 
correspondents  and  editors,  like  all  ordi- 
nary mortal.s,  sometimes  become  in- 
volved in  errors  of  judgment. 

Moreover,  the  quality  of  correspond- 
ents and  editors  is  bound  to  vary  con- 
siderably. Some  correspondents  are  fa- 
natics for  thoroughness  and  objectivity: 
others  are  less  assiduous,  mere  subjec- 
tive, more  inclined  to  stretch  a  point  in 
favor  of  the  headline.  Some  are  more 
astute,  more  balanced,  more  mature. 
Others  are  less  astute,  less  balanced,  less 
mature. 

That  is  why  the  quality  of  the  cover- 
age will  vary  from  one  situation  to 
another. 

As  understandable  as  these  variations 
may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a  tragedy  for 
all  of  us  whenever  a  Times  correspondent 
goes  completely  astray  in  his  estimates  or 
his  judgments. 

The  influence  of  the  New  York  Times 
on  a  national  level  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. It  is  read  by  every  Member  of 
Congress,  by  every  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and.  in  much  of  the  coun- 
try, by  virtually  evei-y  member  of  the 
clergy  and  of  university  faculties  and  by 
others  who  participate  in  the  general  task 
of  forming  public  opinion. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  understand- 
able tendency,  even  in  the  newspaper 
profes."5ion,  to  regard  the  New  York  Times 
as  gospel.  I  have  heard  from  more  than 
one  competent  conespondent  that  when 
they  sent  in  dispatches  from  foreign 
countries  that  contradicted  or  conflicted 
with  the  dispatches  being  printed  by  the 
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New  York  Times,  their  editors  would  im- 
mediately react  by  becoming  worried 
and  difficult. 

"Surely,  the  New  York  Times  cannot 
be  completely  wrong,"  they  would  say  to 
their  correspondents— thereby  implying 
that  their  own  correspondents  must 
somehow  be  in  error. 

Because  of  the  universal  respect  the 
Times  enjoys,  Matthews'  misleading  re- 
ports on  the  Castro  movement  did  wide- 
spread damage. 

Long  after  Castro  came  to  power,  when 
evidence  concerning  his  Communist  ac- 
tivities became  available  in  an  increasing 
volume,  Herbert  Matthews  clung  to  his 
conviction  that  Castro  was  not  a  Com- 
munist. ,       ^. 

Gn  July  14,  1959,  Maj.  Pedro  Diaz 
Lanz,  former  chief  of  Castro's  Air  Force, 
told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  that  Castro  was  trying  to 
convert  Cuba  into  a  "tool  of  Russia." 

The  subcommittee  at  the  time  it  took 
this  testimony,  already  had  substantial 
evidence  on  hand  from  other  sources 
that  Castro  was  himself  a  Communist 
and  that  his  movement  was  Communist- 
dominated.  ,     ,.     ^    T 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  Herbert  L. 
Matthews,  of  the  New  York  Times,  filed  a 
dispatch  from  Havana  from  which  I 
quote : 

This  is  not  a  Communist  revolution  in  any 
sens2  of  the  word  and  there  are  no  Commu- 
nists in  positions  of  control  •  »  *  The  ac- 
cueations  of  Maj.  Pedro  Diaz  Lanz  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
yesterday  arc  rejected  by  virtually  all 
Cubans.  *  *  •  The  only  power  worth  con- 
sidering in  Cuba  today  is  in  the  hands  of 
Premier  Castro,  who  is  not  only  not  Com- 
munist, but  decidedly   anti-Communist. 

Regrettably,  there  were  many  people, 
both  in  government  and  out,  who  con- 
tinued to  "give  Castro  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,"  some  for  another  year,  some  for 
almost  2  years. 

Mr.  Matthews'  exceeding  reluctance  to 
describe  anyone  as  a  Communist  seems 
to  have  communicated  itself  on  a  num- 
ber of  issues  to  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Times,  either  because  he  himself 
wrote  the  editorials  or  because  of  his 
personal  influence. 

Gn  July  17,  1961,  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  warned  that  the 
ejection  of  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan  in  British 
Guiana  might  give  us  another  Commu- 
nist-dominated government  in  the  Amer- 
icas. Gn  August  23,  the  New  York  Times 
commented  editorially: 

Dr.  Jagan  has  been  labeled  by  some  high 
American  officials  and  some  Senators  as  a 
Communist,  or  the  equlva,lent  of  one.  If 
this  were  to  prove  the  official  U.S.  Govern- 
ment attitude,  Dr.  Jagan  and  his  government 
would  certainly  be  In  the  communistic  camp 
alongside  of  Cuba  very  soon.  If  British 
Guiana  is  handled  by  the  United  States  with 
some  understanding,  sophistication,  and  sym- 
pathy, there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will 
become  a  desirable  member  of  the  Inter- 
American  system. 

Fortunately,  the  Department  of  State 
did  not  f  oUov;  the  advice  of  this  editorial, 
and  today  British  Guiana  is  no  longer 
ruled  by  Jagan. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  Mr.  Mat- 
thews did  not  learn  from  his  own  errors. 
It  must  be  stated  with  regret  that  the 
New  York  Times  apparently  has  not  yet 


evaluated  Mr.  Matthews'  oft-punctured 
romanticizing  on  the  subject  of  Latin 
American  Commimists. 

Against  the  background  of  his  dismally 
misleading  performance  in  Cuba,  I  find  it 
ironical  in  the  extreme  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Matthews  should  again  have  undertaken, 
in  an  article  in  the  May  10  edition  of  the 
Times,  to  lecture  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  on  the 
noncommunism  of  the  Dominican  revo- 
lution and  on  the  wickedness  of  American 
intervention. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  presence  of 
several  score  Conununists  in  key  positions 
does  not  necessarily  make  a  movement  or 
a  revolution  Communist  dominated,  I 
would  reply  by  again  referring  to  our  ex- 
perience with  Cuba. 

Tiiere  were  only  a  handful  of  clearly 
identifiable  Communists  in  the  upper 
echelon  of  Castro's  movement.    Among 

them  were :  .     .^ 

"Che"  Guevara,  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
Castro  movement; 

Raul  Castro,  commander  of  the  so- 
called  second  front; 

Gen.  Alberto  Bayo,  who  fought  with 
the  Communists  in  the  Spanish  civil  war 
and  who  had  a  reputation  as  an  expert  on 
guerrilla  tactics ; 

Carlos  Rodriguez,  former  editor  of  the 
Communist  newspaper,  "Hoy,"  who  was 
in  charge  of  propaganda  and  who  drew 
up  the  first  plans  for  the  revolutionary 
government : 

Ramiro  Valdes,  political  commissar  un- 
der Raul  Castro,  now  head  of  the  secret 

police;  .  ^ 

Celia  Sanchez,  Fidel  Castro's  mistress: 
Vilma  Espin,  who  is  today  the  wife  of 
Raul  Castro. 

As  for  Castro  himself,  there  was  no 
proof  that  he  was  a  Communist,  but  his 
participation  in  the  Bogota  uprising  of 
1948.  during  which  he  broadcast  over  the 
rebel  radio,  was  much  more  in  the  pat- 
tern of  the  young  Communist  revolu- 
tionary who  looks  upon  the  entire  non- 
Communist  world  as  the  target  rather 
than  in  the  pattern  of  the  young  Latin 
American  nationalist  revolutionary  who 
takes  to  the  streets,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
because  he  is  concerned  over  the  situa- 
tion in  his  own  countiT- 

There  were  elements  in  our  intelligence 
community  at  the  time  who  were  seri- 
ously worried  over  the  degree  of  Com- 
munist participation  in  the  upper  eche- 
lons of  the  Castro  movement  and  who 
submitted  warnings  that  because  of  this 
infiltration  a  Castro  takeover  would  al- 
most certainly  mean  a  Communist  take- 


over. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity received  no  evidence  that  any  of 
these  warnings  had  ever  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  Herter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  estab- 
lished that  reports  had  come  to  Secretary 
Herter  from  Mr.  William  Wieland,  direc- 
tor of  the  Caribbean  desk,  stating  that 
there  was  no  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Castro  movement  was  Communist-domi- 
nated or  that  Castro  himself  was  a  Com- 
munist. 

In  the  purely  literal  sense  this  was 

true.  r     *  w 

There  was  no  conclusive  proof,  ii  oy 
this  one  means  evidence  that  will  stand 
up  in  a  court  of  law. 
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But  to  anyone  who  has  any  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  Communist 
operations  and  of  how  much  power  can 
be  wielded  by  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen 
Communists  in  key  positions  in  a  small 
movement,  the  participation  of  this  very 
limited  number  of  clearly  identifiable 
Communists  at  command  level  hi  the 
Castro  movement  was  ample  reason  for 
concern. 

There  were  far  more  clearly  identifi- 
able Communists  in  key  positions  in  the 
Dominican  rebel  movement  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  decided  to  intervene,  than 
there  had  ever  been  in  the  Castro  move- 
ment before  it  came  to  power. 

Fifty-four  Communists  may  seem  a 
trifling  matter  to  the  innocent,  but  as  a 
highly  knowledgeable  and  respected  Eu- 
ropean socialist  said  when  he  received 
the  information: 

Piity-four  Communists  Is  flTty-four  too 
many.  Eveu  o.ie  Communist  in  a  key  posi- 
tion would  be  extreniely  clungerous. 

HOW  THE  COMMUNISTS  STOLE  THE   REVOLVTION 

The  attempted  coup  detat  of  April  24 
was  originally  enguieered  by  prominent 
Dominicans  who  were  followers  of  ex- 
Pvcsident  Bosch. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
they  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Do- 
minican Communists  in  the  mistaken 
beUef  that  they  would  be  able  to  control 
them. 

Whether  or  not  there  was  a  formal 
agreement  between  the  Boscii  lieutenants 
and  the  Communists,  the  fact,  neverthe- 
less, is  that  within  1  or  2  hours  of  the 
first  rebel  actions,  members  of  the  three 
Communist  movements  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  were  out  in  the  streets  of 
Santo  Domingo  calling  on  tne  people  to 
join  the  demonstration  lor  the  restora- 
tion of  constitutional  government  under 
ex-President  Bosch. 

The  Communists  moved  with  precision 
and  discipline,  and  according  to  an  ob- 
vious master  plan. 

First  they  obtained  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  the  '21th  of  Feb- 
ruary camp"  outside  Santo  Domingo, 
where  rebelling  army  otlicers  had  seized 
control  when  the  coup  began. 

Then,  the  armed  paramilitary  teams 
fanned  out  into  the  downtown  and  slum 
areas,  takii^g  control  of  secondary  targets 
and  organizing  the  inhabitants. 

According  to  a  communication  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Paul  Bethel,  dirccto.'  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba 
and  an  old  Latin  American  hand,  the 
next  move  cf  the  Communists,  after 
arming  their  adherents,  was  to  seize  the 
radio  station. 

"At  2:30  p.m.  on  Saturday,"  said  Mr. 
Bethel  in  his  memorandum  to  me  'mobs 
led  by  Cuban  Communist  Luis  Acosta 
se!zed  Santo  Domingo's  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations.  Acosta  paraded  people 
across  the  TV  screen  with  rehearsed 
shouts  of  ••\Ve  demand  a  return  to  con- 
stitutionality and  we  want  Juan  Bosch 
as  President."  Some  of  the  demonstra- 
tors were  dressed  as  sailors,  others  wore 
army  uniforms.  All  were  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  maohineguns  and  rifles. 
Viev.ers  were  told  that  the  military  had 
joined  in  the  demand  for  the  return  of 
Juan  Bosh.  Mobs  were  told  to  "pour 
into  the  streets  and  celebrate  the  victory 


of  the  people  over  the  downfall  of  Reid 
Cabral." 

Mr.  Bethel  described  how  the  Com- 
munists handed  out  rifles,  tommygims, 
and  grenades  to  the  so-called  turbas, 
or  gangs  of  street  toughs.  He  quoted  a 
series  of  eye  witnes.ses  by  name,  describ- 
ing how  the  turbas  roamed  the  streets 
for  2  days,  attacking  homes  and  loot- 
ing and  raping  and  killing  all  these  who 
disagreed  with  them  or  simply  killing  for 
kicks.  One  Scotch  nev»s  photographer, 
he  said,  had  counted  90  bodies  in  a 
single  block  and  had  come  back  sick- 
ened at  the  wanton  murder. 

The  list  of  Communist  participants  in 
the  Dominican  revolution  made  public  by 
the  administration,  include  18  persons 
who  were  known  to  have  received  train- 
ing in  subversive  and  paramilitary  tac- 
tics in  Cuba.  The  others  on  the  list,  al- 
though not  as  important,  have  been 
identified  over  a  period  of  several  years 
as  Communists  and  Castroite  adherents. 

To  run  through  the  entire  list  would 
be  tiring  and  meaningless.  Let  me 
therefore  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
type  of  Communist  participation  which 
was  clearly  established  in  the  early  days 
of  the  revolt. 

Among  the  activists  who  were  identi- 
fied as  prime  organizers  of  the  paramili- 
tary teams  that  roamed  the  streets  of 
Santo  Domingo  were  Buenaventura 
Johnson  and  Pidelio  Despradel.  leaders 
of  the  pro-Moscow  Communist  Party, 
which  calls  itself  the  Dominican  Popu- 
lar Socialist  Party,  or  DPSP  for  short. 

Also  identified  as  prime  organizers  of 
the  paramilltarj-  units  were  Jaime  Duran. 
a  Dominican  who  had  received  training 
in  Cuba,  and  Juan  Ducoudray.  a  known 
Castro  agent  who  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  smuggling  weapons  into  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  Cuba. 

It  was  also  established  that  one  of  the 
chief  directors  of  the  rebel  forces.  Man- 
uel Gonzalez  Gonzalez,  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Spanisii  Communist  Party  who  had 
been  working  with  the  Dominican  Com- 
munist Party  for  several  years. 

I  think  it  interesting  in  this  connec- 
tion to  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  re- 
port put  out  by  the  OAS  Committee  on 
its  interview  with  Colonel  Caamano — 

The  special  committee  was  witness  during 
that  interview  with  the  so-called  Constitu- 
tional Military  Command  to  one  detail  that 
could  not  pass  unnoticed.  This  was  the 
presence  of  a  unilormed  person  carrying 
arms,  who  said  he  was  part  of  the  command 
and  who  spoke  Spanish  with  a  pronounced 
foreign  accent.  The  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  Inter- 
rogated him  In  a  loud  voice  before  everyone, 
asking  him:  "Who  are  you?  What  are  you 
doing  here?"  The  person  replied:  "I  am 
Andre  Riviere,  my  nationality  Is  French.  I 
fought  In  the  French  army  In  Indochina,  and 
I  am  working  in  Santa  Domingo.  I  have 
joined  this  command."  While  he  took  no 
part  In  the  conversations.  Riviere  was  In  the 
discussion  room  during  the  time  of  the  In- 
terview. .'iHd  the  authority  with  which  he 
ga'.  e  orders  to  the  guards  posted  at  the  win- 
dows and  the  door  where  we  were  was  quite 
obvious. 

In  stating  these  facts  I  do  not  mean 
to  .say  that  the  revolt  from  its  inception 
was  engineered  by  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Communists.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  evidence  is  that  the  revolt,  to 


the  extent  that  it  was  organized,  was 
initially  organized  by  followers  of  ex- 
Pivsident  Bosch,  but  that  they  were  out- 
maneuvered  by  the  Communists  and  that 
the  control  of  the  movement  was  taken 
out  of  their  hands  within  a  matter  of 
days. 

The  revolt  got  underway  on  April  24. 
By  April  27.  virtually  all  of  the  au- 
thentic non-Communist  leaders,  lecog- 
niziiig  that  their  movement  had  been 
captured  by  the  Communists,  had  taken 
asylum  in  foreign  embassies  or  had  gone 
into  hiding. 

Rafaol  Molina  Urcna.  who  had  been 
named  provisional  president  when  the 
revolt  began,  took  a^^ylum  in  the  Colom- 
bian Embassy. 

Martinez  Francisco,  the  secretarj' 
general  of  Bosch's  party,  publicly  called 
upon  the  lebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Jose  Francisco  Pena  Gomez,  another 
member  of  the  provisional  cabinet,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  architects  of 
the  revolt,  informed  a  member  of  the 
American  Emba-ssy  that  the  Communists 
had  taken  over  command  positions  in 
the  revolt  and  that  he  himself  was  with- 
drawing from  it  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  supiwrt  a  Castroite  grab  for  power. 

Colonel  Hernandez,  the  most  promi- 
nent army  oflftcer  associated  with  the 
revolt,  iS  reported  to  have  suffered  a 
nervous  breakdown  and  to  have  sought 
asylum. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  intervene 
came  only  after  the  non-Communist 
leaders  of  the  revolt  had  admitted  defeat 
and  abandoned  the  movement,  leaving  it 
in  the  virtually  undisputed  control  of  the 
Communist  activists. 

The  Communists  began  to  infiltrate 
and  take  control  of  the  insurrection  al- 
most from  the  moment  it  was  launched 
on  the  morning  of  April  24. 

By  April  26,  they  already  exercised  a 
serious  degree  of  control. 

By  April  27,  their  control  had  reached 
such  alarming  proportions  that  virtually 
all  of  the  authentic  non-Communist 
leaders  had  abandoned  the  revolution. 

On  April  28.  as  Ambassador  Stevenson 
pointed  out  in  his  speech  before  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  the  situation  in  Santo 
Djmingo  was  one  of  complete  chaos. 
Hundreds  of  bodies  lay  in  the  streets. 
Armed  bands,  he  said,  roamed  the  city, 
plundering,  burning,  and  murdering; 
and  international  Communist  agents 
continued  to  pass  out  arms  to  all  those 
who  could  be  incited  to  follow  them. 

On  that  day,  the  militaiy  junta,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  only  responsible  au- 
thority in  the  whole  of  Santo  Domingo, 
addressed  a  request  to  the  American 
Ambassador  for  "temporary  intervention 
and  assistance  in  restoring  order." 

It  is  clear  that,  in  consequence  of  early 
reports  from  Santo  Domingo,  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  respond  to  any 
contingency  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
However,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much  that  the  landing  of  the  U.S.  ma- 
rines did  not  take  place  until  the  evening 
of  April  28 — after  the  request  from  the 
junta  had  been  received,  and  a  full  24 
hours  after  the  Communist  infiltration 
of  the  rebel  command  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  desertion  of  Bosch's  chief 
lieutenants. 
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THE    QUESTION    OF    INTERVENTION 

It  is  a  truly  superlative  exhibition  of 
aall  when  the  Soviet  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  assail  American  inter- 
venLi'in  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  be- 
cause this  is  the  same  delegation  that 
defended  the  Soviet  action  in  sending 
5  000  tanks  into  Hungary  to  put  down 
the  Hungarian  revolution  and  in  mas- 
sacring 25,000  citizens  of  Budapest. 

There  is  somewhat  more  reason  to  be 
concfrned  when  American  editorials 
come  out  in  very  similar  terms  against 
our  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
nublic.  and  even  go  so  far  as  suggestmg 
that  there  is  little  to  choose,  morally, 
between  Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary 
and  American  intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

All  of  this  suggests  to  me  that  the 
Communists  have  been  able  to  twist  the 
word  -intervention"  for  their  own  propa- 
ganda purooses  in  a  manner  that  has 
induced  some  of  our  decent  citizens  to 
lose  all  sight  of  the  basic  moral  and 
human  issues. 

The  Communists  have  intervened,  are 
intervenin'?  today,  and  will  continue  to 
intervene  in  every  situation  where  they 
can  serve  their  own  evil  ends. 

Sometimes,  they  have  intervened  by 
direct  and  massive  military  action,  as  in 
Korea.  Hungary,  and  Tibet. 

Sometimes  they  have  intervened 
through  quisling  minorities,  operating 
under  the  protection  of  Red  army  bay- 
onets. This  was  how  they  seized  power 
in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and 

Hungary.  ,   . 

Sometimes  they  have  intervened  by 
fostering,  training,  equipping,  and  di- 
recting guerrilla  and  terrorist  move- 
ments. ,    ,  . 

In  this  way.  they  almost  succeeded  in 
seizing  power  in  Greece;  they  threat- 
ened and  seriously  retarded  the  postwar 
recovery  of  the  Philippines,  Burma,  and 
Malaya;  they  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  Vietnam,  and  are  now  threatening  the 
democratic  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 
And  it  is  in  this  way.  and  with  logisti- 
cal support  from  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
thev  have  today  occupied  large  parts  of 
the' Kingdom  of  Laos  and  now  threaten 
its  total  subjugation. 

It  is  v.-hat  Soviet  intervention  stands 
for,  rather  than  intervention  per  se,  that 
makes  their  intei-vention,  whatever  form 
it  may  take,  a  crime  against  mankind 
and  against  freedom. 

When  himian  life  is  threatened,  it  is 
our  moral  dutv  to  intervene  to  save  it,  if 
it  is  reasonably  within  our  power  to  do 
so. 

When  human  rights  are  denied,  or  hu- 
man freedoms  are  threatened,  it  is  also 
the  moral  duty  of  civilized  men  to  inter- 
vene. Herein  lies  the  entire  justification 
for  the  civil  rights  movement  in  our  own 
country.  But  precisely  the  same  con- 
siderations should  apply  in  our  attitude 
to  other  countries,  when  we  can  reason- 
ably intervene  on  behalf  of  justice. 

When  the  Communists  intervene  cov- 
ertly, as  they  did  in  Cuba  and  as  they 
are  now  doing  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  establish  tyrannical  regimes  which 
deny  all  htmian  freedoms  and  which 
massacre  those  opposing  them  on  a 
genocidal  scale,  then  I  say  that  it  is  the 
moral  duty  of  civilized  nations  to  come 


to  the  assistance  of  those  whose  freedom 
is  thus  threatened. 

It  is  in  response  to  this  moral  duty 
that  President  Johnson  acted  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

THE     NATURE    OF    OUR    INTERVENTION 

President  Johnson  acted  forcefully 
but  in  my  opinion  he  also  acted  with  the 
greatest  restraint  and  propriety. 

The  marines  took  up  positions  de- 
signed to  limit  the  fighting  and  protect 
human  life.  Although  they  had  the 
power,  if  they  had  desired  to  use  it,  to 
ci-ush  rebel  resistance  and  take  over 
rebel  held  areas  within  24  hours,  they 
refrained  from  any  military  action 
against  the  rebels  beyond  a  number  of 
isolated  incidents  where  they  were 
obliged  to  fire  in  self-defense. 

Moreover,  the  administration  made  it 
abundantly  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  it  considers  interventions  a  stop- 
gap measure,  that  it  plans  to  hand  over 
to  an  OAS  force  as  soon  as  such 
a  force  can  be  established,  and 
that  it  is  its  intention  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely from  the  Dominican  Republic  as 
soon  as  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  OAS  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Dominican  Government  capable  of  as- 
suring the  people  of  that  countiT  of  the 
risht  to  determine  their  ovim  future. 

This  position  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  by  every  spokesman  for  the 
administration  from  the  first  day  of  our 
intervention. 

The  fact  that  American  soldiers  have 
sometimes  fired  upon  the  rebel  forces 
and  tliat  they  have  not  fired  on  the 
forces  of  the  junta,  has  been  construed 
as  proof  that  we  have  been  giving  mili- 
tary support  to  the  junta  against  the 
rebels.  Such  an  interpretation  has  a 
.'surface  plausibility.  But  it  ignores  the 
fact  that  our  men  have  been  firing  at 
the  rebels  on  occasion  because  the  rebels 
have  been  firing  at  them,  and  that  it 
has  not  been  firing  at  the  forces  of  the 
junta  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
junta  has  not  been  firing  at  them. 

There  are  standing  orders  that  the 
U.S.  forces  will  not  fire  unless  fired  upon 
and  the  right  to  return  fire  has  been 
reserved  to  battalion  commanders. 
Moreover,  I  am  assured  by  competent 
authorities  that  these  instructions  are 
understood  and  that  they  have,  with 
negligible  exceptions,  been  honored. 

Our  forces  have  had  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  the  restraint  under  which  they 
must  operate.  The  casualty  toll  as  of 
this  weekend  was  19  American  dead  and 
99  wounded— this  in  consequence  of  462 
cease-fire  violations  by  the  rebels. 

There  has  been  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency to  report  rebel  charges  and  allega- 
tions without  troubling  to  check  or  con- 
firm. Thus,  several  American  news- 
papers on  May  20  reported  rebel  charges 
that  American  troops  had  fired  without 
provocation  from  the  U.S.  zone  into  rebel 
positions  near  the  national  palace,  kill- 
ing 5  men,  among  them.  Colonel  Rafael 
Fernandez  Dominguez.  special  envoy  of 
ex-president  Bosch,  who  had  been  named 
mini.ster  of  the  interior  in  the  Caamano 
group.  .      , 

According  to  a  report  I  have  received, 
Fernandez  was  one  of  a  group  of  20, 
operating  in  the  area  of  the  palace,  which 
fired  into  the  U.S.  communications  cor- 


ridor. American  soldiers  returned  the 
fire  and  soldiers  of  the  Junta  forces  also 
opened  fire  on  the  rebels.  The  cross  fire 
apparently  killed  five  of  the  rebels,  in- 
cluding Fernandez.  But  also  among  the 
rebel  leaders  slain  in  this  exchange  was 
Juan  Miguel  Roman,  a  member  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Castroite  14th 
of  June  party,  and  a  guerrilla  expert  of 
some  reputation  who  has,  since  1961,  vis- 
ited the  U.S.S.R.,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Algiers. 

Told  in  these  terms  the  story  has  a 
somewhat  different  ring. 


THE    REACTION     IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

Sweeping  assertions  have  been  made 
by  some  writers  that  President  Johnson's 
actions  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
done   lasting   damage   to   our  relations 
with  the  Latin  American  peoples. 
This  is  simply  not  so. 
It  is  true  that  before  the  basic  facts 
about  American  intervention  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  were  circulated  and 
assimilated,    press    reaction    in    Latin 
America  was   decidedly  negative.     But 
over  the  past  several  weeks  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  attitude  of 
the   Latin   American   press    and   Latin 
American  leaders,  because  word  is  get- 
ting back  from  the  OAS  Commission  and 
from  Latin  American  diplomats  in  Santo 
Domingo. 

Today  there  is  an  increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  essential  fact  that  the  United 
States  acted  as  it  did  because  there  was 
an  imminent  danger  of  a  Communist 
takeover  and  because  eveiy  hour  was 
precious.  And  there  are  many  who  v.'ere 
critical  of  U.S.  intervention  during  the 
first  days  who  are  now  prepared  to 
admit  that  their  initial  reaction  was 
"overly  legalistic." 

As  of  this  juncture  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  a  few  countries  notably 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Chile,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  newspapers  still  remain 
critical  of  U.S.  action  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  virtually  all  of  the  other 
countries,  however,  there  has  been  far 
more  press  comment  supporting  U.S. 
action  than  criticizing  or  condemning 
it. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  critics  in 
our  country  could  learn  a  good  deal 
from  a  reading  of  the  Latin  American 
press.  Let  me  quote  to  you  just  a  few 
samples  of  the  items  that  I  have  had 
researched. 

Examole  No.  1  is  the  following  state- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  infiuential 
and  moderately  liberal  newspaper  "El 
Tiempo"  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  on  May  5: 
So  long  as  the  Latin  American  Republics 
do  not  have  an  international  force  that  can 
Intervene  in  cases  like  that  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we  must  accppt.  much  as  It  hurts 
our  national  pride,  the  inevitability  of  Amer- 
ican Intervention. 

The  second  item  which  I  should  like 
to  quote  is  an  editorial  which  appeared 
on  May  4  in  "El  Mundo,"  a  liberal  daily 
published  in  Caracas,  Venezuela: 

Communist,  with  its  claws  hovering  over 
Dominican  territory,  tried  to  take  over  one 
more  front  In  America  and  establish  there 
a  branch  of  the  Island  governed  by  Fidel 
Castro  •  •  •  we  freemen  of  America  ought 
to  be  on  the  side  of  freedom.  And  the  United 
States,  besides  being  a  free  country,  and 
being  the  traditional  friends  of  Venezuelans 
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and  of  all  American  nations.  Is  defending 
our  right  to  live  in  our  own  way  without  the 
intrusion  of  foreign  doctrines  which  hrrm 
and  corrupt  the  thinking  of  our  peoples. 
Our  peoples,  traditionally  Catholic,  never 
have  been  on  the  side  of  communism. 

Next,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleasues  this  statement  by 
a  commentator  on  tiie  Honduras  official 
radio.  Radio  America,  on  May  7: 

The  humanitarian  decisions  of  the  North 
American  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
opened  the  way,  over  the  he.^ds  of  the  timid 
and  the  professional  pacifists,  to  authorize 
the  sending  of  North  American  soldiers  of 
liberty  of  America  to  mitigate  the  tragedy 
of  a  sister  country. 

As  a  final  sample  of  the  editorials  that 
have  recently  been  appearing  in  the 
Latin  American  press,  I  wish  to  read  to 
you  a  passage  from  "La  Prensa,"  of  Lima, 
Peru,  which  is  regarded  as  moderately 
conservative: 

That  the  myth  of  absolute  •'noninterven- 
tion" suits  only  the  Reds  is  demonstrated 
by  the  position  taken  by  the  Creole  Com- 
munists. Their  protests  against  unilateral 
North  .American  intervention  have  not  been 
so  obstreperous  as  ii  has  been  against  the 
possibility  of  collective  intervention. 

Summing  up  the  Latin  American  re- 
action in  last  week's  Newsweek,  Milan  J. 
Kubic,  chief  Latin  American  corre- 
spondent, put  it  this  way : 

The  relative  absence  of  riots  and  other 
demonstrations  on  this  continent  emphnsizes 
the  general  feeling  that,  while  intervention 
is  bad.  a  second  Cuba  would  be  far  worse. 
U.S.  justifications  of  its  actions  are  being 
listened  to  attentively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  excerpts 
from  other  editorials  that  have  appeared 
in  Latin  American  newspapers  and 
statements  made  by  Latin  American  of- 
ficials, supporting  our  action  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  as  well  as  some  sun- 
dry items  from  the  American  press  on 
this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

< See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  these  several  quotations  of  the 
many  that  have  come  to  my  attention, 
because  I  believe  that  an  infinite  amount 
of  damage  is  done  by  supposedly  knowl- 
edgeable commentators  and  editors  who 
teL  their  readers  in  sweeping  terms  and 
without  troubling  to  check  the  facts,  that 
our  action  in  Vietnam  has  earned  us  the 
hatred  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  or  that  our 
action  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
earned  us  the  hatred  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas. 

THE    ErrROPE.\N    REACTION 

While  it  has  been  reported  from  many 
directions  that  the  British  Foreign  OfBce 
and  most  other  allied  chancelleries  in 
Europe  accept  the  harsh  nece-ssity  for 
President  Johnson's  action,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  there  has  l)een  far 
more  criticism  than  support  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  European  pi-ess. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  this  criticism 
is  a  playback  of  the  criticism  that  has 
appeared  in  several  major  American 
newspapers.  And  thereby  hangs  a  moral 
which  I  believe  has  been  most  eloquently 


articulated  by  the  veteran  columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  in  his  article  of  May  12.  I 
want  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
this  article,  because  I  believe  it  merits 
the  attention  of  all  of  us  in  this  body  as 
well  as  of  the  American  press. 

Tlie  ugly,  unhappy  business  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo is  another,  especially  clear  proof  of  a 
rule  that  should  always  be  borne  In  mind  by 
aU  Americans  who  have  a  public  voice, 
v.hethcr  in  the  Senate,  or  in  the  press  or 
elsewhere. 

When  the  going  gets  rou^h — so  the  rule 
ruxTs — think  twice  or  even  three  times  about 
what  you  say.  for  what  you  say  will  always  be 
used  to  embarrass  or  resliict  your  own  Gov- 
ernment's policy,  if  this  is  at  all  possible. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  Times  of  Lon- 
don appears  to  have  gone  through  the  U.S. 
press  with  a  fine-toothed  comb,  with  special 
emphasis  on  its  great  opposite  number  in 
New  York,  tc  find  means  of  presenting  the 
American  action  in  Santo  Domingo  in  the 
worst  possible  light  in  its  news  columns. 

A  good  many  of  the  Brlti.sh  newspapers 
have  for  owed  suit. 

Using  the  main  raw  material  of  American 
public  statements  critical  of  President  John- 
son's decision,  but  also  u.sing  far  more  free- 
dom of  invention,  the  French  televi.'ion  and 
radio  networks  and  most  GaulMst  newspa- 
per's in  Paris  have  m maged  to  sound  pretty 
much  like  the  Communist  East  German  ra- 
dio, though  with  a  greater  knack  for  snide 
inoinuations. 

THE    B.AL.^NCi:    SHEET 

It  would  be  senseless  to  pretend  that 
tlie  President's  action  in  Santo  Domingo 
\\ill  overnight  usher  in  an  era  of  tran- 
quillity and  plenty  and  simon-pure  de- 
mocracy for  the  Dominican  people. 

The  road  ahead  for  the  Dominican 
people  will  be  a  iiard  one,  no  matter  what 
the  composition  of  the  government  that 
emerges  from  the  present  turmoil. 

Let  us  hope  that,  through  the  OAS,  it 
will  prove  possible  to  establish  either  an 
interLTi  caretaker  government,  or  el3e  a 
provisional  Dominican  administration 
which  is  a.s  broad  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  which  recognizes  the  importance 
of  preventive  action  against  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy,  and  which  contains 
enough  men  of  ability  and  dedication  to 
make  orderly  and  progressive  govern- 
ment possible. 

Whatever  the  dii'Rculties  and  uncer- 
tainties that  lie  ahead  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  all  the  indications  now  are  that 
President  Johnson's  courageous  action 
has  struck  a  decisive  blow  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  Americas. 

By  his  action.  President  Johnson  has 
prevented  the  emergence  of  a  second 
Castro  regime  in  the  Americas. 

He  has  saved  the  Dominican  people 
from  the  merciless  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism and  has  created  conditions  which 
will  assure  them,  let  us  hope  at  a  not- 
too-distant  date,  of  the  opportunity  to 
deternune  their  own  future. 

He  has  served  firm  notice  on  Havana 
and  Moscow  and  Peiping  that  under  no 
circumstances  are  we  prepared  to  toler- 
ate the  establishment  in  this  hemisphere 
of  another  regime  committed  to  the  sub- 
version and  subjugation  of  the  Americas. 

He  has  created  an  image  of  America 
that  will  serve  us  in  good  stead  with 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

But,  perhaps  most  important,  his 
leadership  has  encouraged  the  Organiza- 


tion of  American  States  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  subversion  through 
stealth  and  fraud. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing developments  of  recent  days  is  the 
universally  negative  reaction,  throughout 
the  Americas,  to  the  decision  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  to  dispatcli  its  own 
observers  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

There  are  places  where  the  U.N.  can 
help  and  places  where  it  cannot  help. 

Ths  governments  of  the  Americas  re- 
sent the  intrusion  of  the  United  Nations 
obscrvei*s  because  they  are  convinced 
that  it  will  only  undercut  their  position 
and  complicate  their  task.  They  feel 
that  this  is  their  problem,  and  they  are 
determined  to  deal  with  it  on  their  own. 

This  is  a  most  wholesome  and  welcome 
reaction.  In  the  light  of  this  reaction, 
indeed,  I  think  our  representatives  at  the 
U.N.  eiTod  in  failing  to  veto  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.N.  observer  team  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  As  distasteful  as  it 
may  be  to  rc'iort  to  the  veto,  I  hope  we 
w:ll  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  veto  to 
prevent  further  meddling  by  the  U.N.  in 
a  situation  where  their  presence  can  do 
no  good  and  may  do  much  harm. 

Despite  all  the  criticism  and  abuse  and 
misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation 
that  has  attended  President  Johnson's 
action  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  history  will  en- 
dorse and  posterity  will  applaud  his 
courageous  intervention  against  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had 
to  detain  the  officers  of  tlie  Senate  until 
this  late  hour.  I  am  equally  sorry  that 
Senators  who  had  obligations  at  this 
hour  of  the  day  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  attend  could  not  be  present. 
Many  Senators  spoke  to  me  and  told  me 
that  they  desired  to  be  present  but  could 
not  be,  and  that  they  would  read  what 
I  had  to  say.  I  am  grateful  for  that.  I 
consider  the  subject  important. 

When  asked  by  the  leadership  today  if 
I  would  wait  until  wc  had  concluded  our 
work  on  the  voting  rights  bill,  I  was 
happy  to  do  so. 

That  does  not  in  any  sense  lessen  my 
feeling  that  the  subject  is  an  important 
one. 

I  hope  Senators  will  take  the  time  to 
read  what  I  have  said. 

I  am  confident  that  some  Senators 
may  wish  to  comment  on  the  subject  at 
a  later  date.  I  will  be  glad  to  be  pres- 
ent when  that  takes  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
Latin  American  Media  Reaction  :  Re  Do.mini- 
CAN  Crisis 

Jornal  do  Coniercio  of  Rio  said  editorially 
May  4:  "Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  necessity  of  the  peacefully  inspired 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
which  was  in  the  grip  of  professional  revolu- 
tionaries. Pre.'iident  Johnson's  speech  last 
Sunday  was  convincing  because  of  the  detail 
with  which  he  described  the  facts." 

The  Mexico  City  Ultimas  Notlclas  de  Ex- 
celsior, conservative,  said  on  May  4:  "The 
Castro- Communist  menace  was  what  moved 
President  Johnson  to  send  marines  and  sol- 
diers to  the  island,  a  unilateral  act  for  which 
he  should  have  been  able  to  count  on  the 
decision  of  the  rest  of  Latin  America." 
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Rio  de  Janeiro's  O  Globo  said  May  5  in 
Its  editorial  entitled  "A  Historic  Decision": 
"Determined  to  deter  the  advance  of  Soviet 
Imperialism  not  only  in  the  West  but  in  the 
East,  as  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  American 
lives  bears  witness.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
United  States  could  not  remain  idle  when 
In  our  own  hemisphere  forces  directed  from 
Moscow  tried  to  establish  a  new  beachhead, 
delivering  the  Dominican  Republic  to  some 
native  Fidel  Castro  ready  to  play  the  Krem- 
lin's game  in  America.  The  action  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Dominican  Republic  Is 
net  an  Isolated  episode  but  part  of  Its  antl- 
Communlst  strategy.  It  is  not  an  imperialist 
act,  as  is  alleged  by  some  whenever  liberty 
opposes  tyranny." 

Rio  de  Janeiro's  liberal  Dlario  de  Notlcias 
editorial  on  May  7  approved  the  U.S. 
action  and  said:  "In  its  intervention  the 
United  States  is  complying  with  the  exten- 
sive obligations  imposed  on  it  by  its  status 
as  the  ma  lor  democracy  of  the  hemisphere." 
O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  moderately  con- 
servative of  Sao  Paulo,  said  May  4:  "In  Cuba, 
In  Vietnam,  in  Zanzibar,  in  Tanzania,  we 
have  seen  every  year  over  the  past  10  years 
a  repetition  of  the  Communist  attempt  to 
CEtablish  its  domination.  'Realpolltik'  de- 
mands that  we  must  face  these  situations 
despite  protests  by  public  opinion  and  cer- 
tain diplomatic  taboos.  Ours  must  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  OAS." 

Rlo's  O  Jornal  said  May  4:  "The  interven- 
tion of  the  American  armed  forces  in  Santo 
Domlnpo  at  that  moment  was  not  only  ur- 
gent but  indispensable." 

El  Espectador<  liberal,  very  influential,  of 
Bogota,  said  on  May  4:  "We  would  have 
preferred  it  if  from  the  first  day,  from  the 
hour  of  the  first  debarkation,  statements 
to  the  world  had  been  In  the  same  frank 
and  precise  language  as  that  employed  by 
Johnson  Sunday  night." 

Jornal  do  Brasil  of  May  6  said:  "Acting 
unilaterally  in  open  violation  of  the  inter- 
American  principles,  the  United  States  moved 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  one  more 
Soviet  beachhead  on  this  continent." 

El  Meicurlo,  right  center,  influential,  of 
Santiago  on  May  8  declared  that:  "Democracy 
cannot  be  an  inoperative  and  blind  concept 
which  permits  Its  own  structures  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  replaced  by  Marxist  totalitarian- 
ism."  ^ 

Independent  La  Nueva  Provincla  of  Bahia 
Blanca,  Argentina,  approved  the  U.S.  action 
and  said  May  6:  "Everyone  knows  that  for  a 
Ions  time  the  only  country  in  the  Caribbean 
that  has  violated  the  rules  of  noninterven- 
tion has  been  that  of  Fidel  Castro,  in  back  of 
whom  are  Peiping  and  Moscow  supporting 
unconditionally  his  activities  aimed  at  sub- 
version and  the  destruction  of  liberty  on  the 
continent.  Those  who  criticize  the  United 
States  now  are  the  same  ones  who  would 
later  beg  for  U.S.  intervention  to  crush  the 
Commimist  aggressor  after  he  had  invaded 
another  Latin  American  country.  Or  was  it 
not  that  which  took  place  in  Cuba?" 

Managua's  La  Prensa  said  May  5  in  one  of 
its  columns:  "As  a  British  newspaper  said, 
being  a  world  power  is  such  a  thankless  task 
that  nothing  that  it  does  sits  well  with  any- 
one. When  they  planned  to  invade  Cuba, 
the  Yankees  were  atrocious  imperialists. 
When  they  did  not  Invade  it  they  were  fools 
for  not  having  Invaded  and  prevented  the 
Communists  from  taking  over." 

La  Noticla.  liberal,  of  Managua,  on  May  5 
editorially  approved  Ambassador  Stevenson's 
explanation  of  the  U.S.  position.  It  said: 
"Mr.  Stevenson,  one  of  the  most  able  poli- 
ticians and  brilliant  orators  and  man  of  let- 
ters in  the  United  States,  clearly  established 
in  his  speech  before  the  Security  Council: 
(1)  the  United  States  has  no  intention  of 
dictating  the  future  policy  of  the  Dominican 
Republic:  (2)  the  United  "stiites  will  not  fail 
to  honor  its  pledge  to  defend  the  rights  of 


all  free  peoples  to  choose  their  own  destiny; 
(3)  a  revolution  becomes  a  matter  of  hemi- 
spheric preoccupation  only  when  its  objec- 
tive is  the  installation  of  a  Conununist  dic- 
tatorship. In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public the  arguments  of  Adlal  Stevenson 
were  crushing.  The  propaganda  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  rendered  counterproductive." 

La  Nacion,  conservative,  of  San  Jose,  said 
on  May  4:  "How  can  we  silence  those  who 
speak  nonsense  about  Yankee  imperialism?" 

La  Religion,  Catholic,  of  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, declared  May  5  that:  "The  North 
American  Intervention,  with  all  its  ob- 
stacles and  inconveniences,  is  completely 
justified  because  the  Dominican  conflict  can 
become  a  new  Cuba." 


Commknts  of  Latin  American  Officials 
AND  Statesmen  on  Dominican  Sitttation 
On  May  3  former  Argentine  Minister  of 
Economy  Alvero  Alsogaray,  and  Raul  On- 
darts,  leader  of  the  Centrist  Udelpa  Party,  as 
well  as  private  "anti"  Communist  association 
Faeda,  justified  U.S.  action. 

Text  of  Brazilian  Foreign  Ministry  com- 
munique, May  3,  1965.  supporting  a  United 
States  proposal  on  the  Dominican  situation: 
"Aware  of  its  duties  as  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  has  decided  to  give  its  af- 
firmative vote  to  a  proposal  presented  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Min- 
isters' consultative  meeting  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  good  offices  commission  to  examine 
the  situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

"The  Brazilian  Government  will  exercise 
every  effort  in  order  to  find  a  solution  which, 
without  jeopardizing  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention and  self-determination,  will 
contribute  to  restore  order  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  to  preserve  the  democratic  lib- 
erties, peace,  and  security  of  the  continent. 
"The  Brazilian  Government  has  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  assurance  that  the  landing  of  infantry 
marines  was  effected  to  protect  the  lives  of 
its  subiectB  and  other  foreign  residents  in 
that  country,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  in- 
security and  the  authorities'  declarations 
that  they  could  not  offer  guarantees  to  the 
population." 

In   a  press   interview   on   May   4    in   Rio, 
Foreign    Minister    Vasco    Leitao    da    Cunha 
gave  strong  support  to  the   United   States. 
He  said  that  he  had  hopes  that  the  OAS 
would   act    favorably   on   the   U.S.   proposal 
for  an  international  force.     He  said  "there 
is   no  time  now   for   hypocritical   postures. 
Countries  that  now,  for  public  effect,  con- 
demn the  North  American  initiative  should 
not  be  applauded,  as  the  defense  of  the  con- 
tinent is  also  in  their  interest.     I  wish  to 
point   out  to   you   gentlemen   that   neither 
the  U.N.  nor  the  OAS  Charter   foresaw  es- 
tablishment  of   an    international    force    for 
peacekeeping    operations.     The    UJ*.    case, 
i.e.,  the  grave  Suez  crisis  of  1956,  stimulated 
the  creation,  by  an  emergency  meeting,  of 
an  international  force  that  was  quickly  as- 
sembled to  operate  in  the  area  of  conflagra- 
tion.    We  are  absolutely  sure  that  in  the 
American  system  it  has  also  become  necessary 
to  adopt  courageous  measures  and   to  put 
them  into  practice  therein.     In  the  future, 
should    (present)    experience    make    it    ap- 
pear advisable,  the  subject  might  become  a 
matter    for    institutionalization." 

On  May  5,  the  Honduras  Constituent  As- 
sembly rejected  a  liberal  motion  to  condemn 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

On  May  5,  the  press  of  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica  gave  wide  coverage  to  a  statement  ad- 
dressed to  the  Costa  Rican  nation  by  Otillo 
Ulate  Blanco,  ex-President  of  the  Republic 
and  head  of  the  liberal  opposition's  National 
Union  Party.  He  denounced  Communist 
penetration  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and 


said:  "If  the  United  States  should  lose  the 
leadership  of  democracy  in  the  hemisphere 
or  suffer  a  weakening  of  that  leadership, 
democracy  would  be  in  danger  of  disappear- 
ing in  a  short  time  •  •  *.  If  the  United 
States  had  not  come  to  the  defense  of  human 
rights  in  the  Dominican  vortex,  those  rights, 
the  most  sacred  that  men  have,  would  have 
been  wrecked  in  the  midst  of  devastation  and 
slaughter.  To  save  America,  to  save  democ- 
racy, to  protect  human  rights  by  all  the 
means  in  its  power,  to  save  hberty  and  peace, 
these  are  the  taslcs  which  have  been  imposed 
on  the  United  States.  To  refuse  support  to 
the  United  States  in  one  of  its  severest  hours 
of  trial  is  unworthy  and  cowardly." 

The  National  Constituent  Assembly  of 
Guatemala  passed  a  resolution  May  5  sup- 
porting "all  means  the  OAS  may  adopt  to 
avoid  allowing  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  international  com- 
munism." 

In  the  deliberative  part  of  the  resolution 
the  Assembly  declared:  "The  bloody  events 
which  occurred  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  the  past  week  as  a  consequence  of 
the  fratricidal  struggle  between  the  Domini- 
can armed  forces  and  popular  militia 
directed  and  backed  by  Castro-communism 
place  in  danger  the  survival  of  the  inter- 
American  system.  The  Dominican  Republic 
is  suffering  armed  and  ideological  aggres- 
sion at  the  hands  of  totalitarian  commu- 
nism. At  the  same  time  the  security  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  continent  is  threatened." 
The  Assembly  "urged  the  OAS  and  member 
nations  to  take  charge  of  the  situation  so 
that  peace  and  order  may  be  reestablished 
in  the  strife-torn  Caribbean  Island." 

On  May  5  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Honduras,  Gustavo  Acosta  Jejla  de- 
clared that  "The  landing  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  rather 
than  being  a  violation  of  American  pacts, 
should  be  called  a  preventive  action  in  de- 
fense of  democracy.  The  United  States  of 
America  does  not  seek  territorial  gains  nor 
any  of  the  other  things  which  the  recognized 
leftist  militancy  of  the  hemisphere  has  ac- 
cused them.  They  are  only  trjring  to  avoid 
the  Dominican  Republic's  being  converted 
into  another  advanced  base  of  international 
communism  such  as,  unfortunately,  what  the 
island  of  Cuba  is  today." 

Nicaragua's  President  Rene  Schick  Gutier- 
rez said  May  7  in  his  monthly  press  confer- 
ence that  Nicaragua,  as  an  OAS  member, 
would  consider  itself  obligated  to  take  part 
in  the  inter-American  force  requested  by  the 
OAS  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Presi- 
dent added  that  the  OAS  resolution  was  nec- 
essary for  continental  security. 

President  Schick  said  the  OAS  Charter 
must  be  reformed  to  deal  with  the  type  of 
situation  that  is  occurring  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  since  existing  agreements  do  not 
authorize  either  unilateral  or  collective  In- 
tervention in  such  a  case. 

Distinguished  international  Jurist  Victor 
Florenclo  Goytla  wrote  in  El  Panama  Amer- 
ica on  May  8  that  "on  May  6,  1965,  an  event 
of  American  Interdependence  marked  a  new 
era  of  unity  through  coercive  power,  a  for- 
mula demanded  by  the  new  times  for  the 
security  and  independence  of  nations,  pro- 
tection of  popular  sovereignty  and  the 
defense  of  the  democratic  regional  system 
threatened  by  extracontinental  totalitarian 
absolutism." 

On  May  8,  several  deputies  of  the  National 
Constituent  Assembly  of  Honduras  were 
asked  what  they  thought  of  the  "invasion" 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  Vice  President  of  the  Assembly, 
Senor  Urmeneta  Ramirez,  said:  "In  my  opin- 
ion the  erroneously  labeled  'invasion'  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
Is  a  legitimate  act  born  of  necessity  and 
provoked  by  the  undeniable  intervention  of 
foreign  forces  whose  mission  is  to  undermine 
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the  bases  of  the  democratic  American  sys- 
tem." Senor  Jose  Mazzoni  Obando,  Nation- 
alist Deputy,  said  "the  intervention  is  justi- 
fied since  it  has  to  do  with  rescue  from 
another  intervention  which  would  be  more 
disadvantageous,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba 
which  all  of  Latin  America  l:unents."' 

Deputy  Odilon  Ayestas  Lopez,  a  liberal, 
said:  "I  consider  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  United  States  has 
done  nothing  more  than  to  preserve  democ- 
racy in  America." 

Nationalist  Deputy  Senora  Henrizuez 
Giron  said:  "I  do  not  consider  tliat  the 
United  States  invaded  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  imperialist  reasons:  its  act  in  my 
opinion  is  in  the  defense  of  the  democratic 
ideals  to  which  all  countxies  of  America  are 
obligated." 

Paraguayan  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Sapena 
Pastor  declared  on  May  8  that  Paraguay 
backs  the  formation  of  an  inter-American 
force  and  is  in  a  condition  to  contribute  to 
it  with  troops  so  the  OAS  caxi  cope  with 
the  Dominican  crisis.  Sapena  Pastor  .said 
the  Paragxiayan  position  iu  the  OAS  sup- 
ports the  U.S.  operation,  which  has  been 
carried  out  very  successfully.  He  added  that 
Paraguay  would  not  presently  recognize  any 
Dominican  Government.  Although  Col. 
Francisco  Caamano  has  asked  for  Paraguayan 
recognition  in  a  cable  sent  by  Dominican 
Foreign  Minister  Cury.  the  Paraguayan  For- 
eign  Ministry   has   not   answered  it. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 

May  9.   1963) 
iNTZRPRFrrnE    Reports:  The     Dilemma     in 

Santo    Domingo — United   States    Averted 

Red  Takeover,  Diplomats  Say 

(By  Haynes  Johnson.  Star  staff  writer) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. — 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  the  Dominican  puzzle 
are  falling  into  place.  What  emerges  Is  a 
clear  pattern  of  all  the  clarsic  Communist 
attempted  takeovers — with  some  new  ele- 
ments added. 

U.S.  Government  sources  on  Thursday 
made  public  a  portion  of  the  intelligence  in- 
formation which  led  President  Johnson  to 
decide  to  send  American  forces  ashore. 

Boiled  down  to  the  essentials,  the  intelli- 
gence reports  showed  that  v.idespread  Com- 
munist and  Castroite  activity  had  infiltrated 
and  were  dominating  the  Dominican  revo- 
lution. 

The  Information  in  this  story  comes  from 
top-ranking  foreign  diplomats  here,  seme  of 
whose  countries  publicly  have  expressed  crit- 
icism cf  the  United  States  dispatch  of  troops 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

intervention    essential 

In  private,  their  story  is  quite  dififerent. 

All  agree  that  the  VS.  military  interven- 
tion was  essential — and  that  it  came  with 
only  hours  to  spare.  Without  the  presence 
of  U.S.  troops,  they  say,  thousands  more 
lives  would  have  been  lost. 

All  agree  that  if  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn 
now  the  situation  will  return  to  complete 
anarchy. 

Ail  agree  that  a  definite  Communist  con- 
spiracy exists  within  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. The  consensus  is  that  th?  Communists 
are  small  in  number,  but  highly  trained  and 
extremely  effective. 

For  the  United  States,  the  outlook  's 
gloomy.  There  appears  no  way  out  of  the 
present  situation.  And  the  ba.st  guesses  are 
that  the  U.S.  occupation  will  be  long  and 
costly. 

poorly  execxtted 

Here  is  the  way  one  diplomat  explained 
the  events  of  the  past  2  weeks: 

It  began,  he  said,  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Dominican  Revolutionary  Party  (PRD) ,  Juan 
Bosch's  party.  The  revolt  started  with  sin- 
cere elements  who  wanted  to  return  to  the 
constitutional  government  and  bring  Bosch 


back  from  exile  In  Puerto  Rico  as  President. 
The  Dominican  generals,  led  by  Ellas  Wessin 
y  Wessin,  a  strong  anti-Communist,  swiftly 
reacted  with  a  countercoup.  General  Wes- 
sin's  planes  bombed  and  strafed  the  city  in- 
discriminately, killing  many  innocent  people. 

"I  may  say  it  was  very  poorly  executed," 
the  diplomat  said,  referring  to  Wessin's  mili- 
tary efforts  which  resulted  only  in  thoroughly 
alienating  tlie  people. 

When  the  PRD  pojple  gave  up.  General 
Wessin  and  the  military  appeared  to  have 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  Then  the  Commu- 
nists took  over. 

"My  own  soi.rces  told  me  that  the  Commu- 
nists reorganized  with  a  rapidity  that  was 
astotinding,"  the  diplomat  said. 

wessin  force  posted 
Within  48  hours  Wessin  had  won — and 
then  lost.  The  ragtag  rebels  totally  routed 
the  Wessin  forces.  Twenty  thousand  weap- 
ons were  distributed  to  the  people.  Santo 
Domingo  lived  in  days  of  terror  and  butchery. 
"Now  bear  in  mind  this  was  organized  by 
a  small  numb-^r  of  men.  Very  small  in  num- 
ber, but  not  in  quality.  The  quality  is  the 
point,  not  the  quantity. 

"This  leadership  without  any  doubt  has 
been  expertly  trained  for  this  "precise  pur- 
pose. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  amateurs 
could  have  achieved  those  results.  It  was 
brilliant,  a  remarkable  achievement." 

It  was  at  that  point  that  many  of  the 
original  pro-Bosch  leaders  of  the  revolt 
learned  that  they  had  been  betrayed— and 
taken  over  by  Communists.  They  took  ref- 
uge in  foreign  embassies. 

One  prominent  pro-Bosch  Dominican,  for 
exam.ple,  surrounded  his  own  house  with 
barbed  wire. 

new  elements 
"A  small  body  of  Communists  had  achieved 
a  success  of  significant  measure."  the  diplo- 
mat said. 

There  were  new  elements  in  the  situation. 
None  of  them  was  promising  for  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  The  Communists 
had  shown  greater  capacity,  more  expertise, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  effective  use  of  ter- 
roristic attack  than  m.any  people  had  thought 
po.-^sible. 

"This  is  v.-hat  the  marines  were  met  with 
when  they  arrived,"  the  diplomat  said.  "It 
was  very  trying,  and  I  don't  think  it's  unfair 
to  say  that  they  were  shaken. 

"Compute  anarcliy  swiftly  fell  on  this 
city.    It  was  a  highly  terrifying  position. 

"I  believe  the  Marine  force  came  to  the 
city  with  only  hours  to  spare.  If  they  had 
not  been  .sent  in.  thousands  of  lives  would 
have  been  lost.  That  is  my  honest  opinion." 
alternatives  posed 
Turning  to  the  future,  the  diplomat  posed 
three  alternatives — none  of  them  attractive 
for  the  United  States.    These  were: 

First,  returning  Bcsch  or  backing  the  rebel 
leader  Col.  Francisco  Caamano  Deno.  If  that 
happened  he  predicted  there  would  be  an- 
other cris-s  in  9  months  and  the  country 
wou.d  ccil.ipEo  economically. 

Second,  beck  one  of  the  "old  faces'— a 
politician  frnm  the  past  who  might  be  an 
acceptable  compromise.  If  that  happened 
rioting  would  continue.  The  youths  who 
have  had  a  taste  of  the  power  of  weapons 
would  make  .-'ssassination  the  order  of  the 
dav.    The  country  would  be  prostrated. 

Third,  a  long  occupation  by  the  U.S.  forces 
coupled  with  a  major  .economic  commit- 
ment to  the  Island.  In  effect,  the  United 
States  would  be  ruling  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

"And  that  is  the  only  bright  feature  of  that 
prospect,  for  the  economic  position  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  wou:d  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Another  good  feature  of  that  direc- 
tion is  that  the  old  generals  would  be  re- 
moved from  power. 

"You  must  understand  that  this  is  an  ex- 
plosion of  rage  and  fury." 


SEES     marines     needed 

By  that  he  meant  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public  is  afflicted  with  all  the  ills  of  a  Carib- 
bean country — poverty.  Ignorance,  and  dis- 
ease. To  these  are  added  the  legacy  of  the 
police  state  of  Trujlllo,  the  oppressive  opu- 
lence of  the  wealthy  contrasted  with  the 
misery  of  the  many. 

And  there  are  new  factors.  At  the  present 
the  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible 
drought.  From  the  parched  soil  of  the  peas- 
ants springs  a  genuine  restiveness — and  a 
reception  to  follow  a  revolutionary  banner. 
With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  diplomat  commented: 

"If  your  marines  are  taken  away,  a  great 
many  lives  will  be  lost.  War  is  organized 
anarchy.     This   is   unorganized    anarchy." 

Another  high  diplomat  viewed  the  future 
this  way: 

"Tlie  political  problem  is  absolutely  with- 
out solution  unless  j-ou  (the  United  States i 
take  over  completely,  and  that  means  you 
have  to  solve  a  problem  that  is  damned  dif- 
ficult to  solve." 

Then,  in  the  understatement  of  the  day 
he  said: 

"I  would  not  want  to  be  advising  the 
American  Government  now." 


Maij  2h,  1965 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  10 

1965) 

Hours  of  Gre.atness — U.S.  Shoulders 

RKSPONSIBILirY 

(By  William  S.  White) 

These  are  hours  of  greatness  In  the  long 
life  of  this  Nation,  ps  both  in  Asia  and  in 
this  hemisphere  it  shoulders  the  pack  of  its 
responsibilities  and  so  walks  the  hard  .and 
lonely  road  of  duty  discharged  and  honor 
satisfied. 

Still,  these  are  hours  also  of  a  poignant 
sadness.  For  in  acting  for  the  safety  of  free 
men,  specifically  and  presently  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  in  the  Western  World  and  In 
South  Vietnam  in  the  East,  the  US.  Govern- 
ment is  under  the  most  shrill  and  in  ."^ome 
instances  the  most  venomous  attacks  from 
tiny  but  violent  minorities  that  any  respon- 
sible Government  has  had  to  bear  In  our 
lifetime. 

At  home,  a  bitter  half-handful  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  snipes  tirelessly  at  an  Ameri- 
can mission,  for  the  defense  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  victims  of  a  brutal  Communist 
invasion,  to  which  the  solemn  word  of  three 
successive  American  Presidents  and  of  both 
political  parties  has  been  pledged. 

At  home  a  bitter  half -handful  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  snipes  tirelessly  at  an  Ameri- 
can intervention  to  halt  an  attempt  at  a 
Communist  takeover  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, which  might  one  day  have  confronted 
us  with  another  Castro  Cuba. 

These  criticisms  are  presented  as  only  that 
"free  debate"  which  all  Americans  expect 
and  defend.  But  they  are  not  really  in  the 
tradition  of  free  debate.  For  these  critics 
h.'»ve  loaded  the  dice  by  Ignoring  or  even 
denying  the  Immense  and  crucial  truth  that 
it  was  not  we  who  invaded  South  Vietnam 
but  rather  the  Communists;  that  it  was  not 
we  who  sought  to  subvert  a  Latin  neighbor 
but  rather  the  Communists. 

The  bottom  innuendo  of  such  critics  is 
that  it  is  their  own  country  that  is  the  ag- 
gressor— that  the  United  States,  which  is 
spcndin3  blood  and  treasure  to  halt  a  pattern 
of  aggression — is  no  less  plain,  no  less  savage, 
if  at  the  moment  less  wide,  than  was  the 
Hitler  pattern  long  ago. 

And  the  inescapable  bottom  logic  of  some 
of  these  critics — men  like  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  whose  Inevitable  con- 
temptuous animus  against  any  who  may 
disagree  with  him  is  notorious  in  his  own 
Chamber — Is  simply  that  we  should  cut  and 
run  from  Asia  and  leave  it  to  somebody  else 
to  talk  the  Communist  colossus  of  China  out 
of  swallowing  It  all — perhaps. 


Abroad,  the  European  minority  of  one  that 
Is  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France 
takes  step  after  step  to  destroy  that  Western 
Alliance  which  lifted  his  own  country  from 
a  petulant  powerlessness  and  for  half  a  gen- 
eration has  protected  it  t>ehind  a  shield  of 
p-imarily  American  power  largely  raised  up 
on  the  backs  of  American  taxpayers. 

His  latest  in  these  steps  is  to  denounce  the 
United  States  for  halting  Communist  expan- 
sionism in  Latin  America  and  for  attempting 
to  stop  it  in  Asia— and  Britain  for  trying  to 
save  Malaysia  from  Communist-backed  Indo- 
nesia. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  impute  motives 
to  Charles  de  Gaulle:  he  himself  years  ago 
publicly  disclosed  them. 


I  From  the  Reporter,  May  20.  1965] 
Editorial:  Our  No-Nonsense  President 

(By  Max  Ascoli) 
In  Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, President  Johnson  has  more  than  ever 
before  exhibited  his  immoderate  passion  for 
detail,  a  passion  nourished  now  by  a  tech- 
nology that  keeps  him  in  close  touch  with 
the  soldiers  whose  lives  are  endangered  by 
the   use   he   makes   of   his   authority.     This 
consuming  passion  for  personal  intervention 
has  been  characteristic  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
ever  since  he  strrted  his  career  in  politics, 
but  as  long  as  it  could  be  thought  of  as  a 
superb   exhibit   of   a   wheeler-dealer   talent, 
it  was  more  admired  or  envied  by  his  fellow 
politicians  than   criticized.     He  has  always 
known  how  to  make  people  vote  freely  as  he 
wanted    them    to    vote.     But   he   had    been 
spared,  until  comparatively  recently,  the  ex- 
perience of  giving  men  orders  that  involved 
the  risk  of  their  lives.    Neither  had  he  had 
occasion    to    command   that    any   wholesale 
category  of  people  called  enemies  be  killed. 
His  immense  knowledge  of  domestic  poli- 
tics used  to  be  accompanied  by  a  limited 
acquaintance     with     international     affairs. 
When,   dviring    the   Elsenhower   administra- 
tion, he  was  Senate  majority  leader,  he  played 
a  part,  although  a  secondary  one,  in  all  major 
decisions  affecting  the  conduct  of  our  diplo- 
macy;   during  the  Kennedy  administration 
he  became  more  closely  associated  with  the 
making  of  American  policy  abroad,  sat  on 
the     National     Security     Council,     traveled 
widely,   and    established   relationships   with 
statesmen  and  camel  drivers. 

Still,  as  is  the  case  with  every  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  ultimate  responsibility  did  not  lie 
with  him.  Once  President,  he  asserted  him- 
self from  the  start  as  if  supreme  authority 
were  conatural  with  his  being,  and  his  sub- 
sequent triumphal  election  showed  to  what 
an  extent  the  Nation  recognized  itself  in 
him.  Somehow  it  also  happened  that  he  had 
no  compelling  international  difficulties  to 
face  for  a  time,  a  respite  he  used  to  lay  his 
plans  for  the  Nation's  future.  He  had  known 
poverty  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  ade- 
quate education,  and  he  had  known  success. 
He  could  not  legislate  his  luck  for  everybody, 
but  he  wanted  to  see  to  it  that  a  new  Amer- 
ican breed  could  grow  free  from  the  cruelties 
of  hazard. 

The  new  perils  from  abroad  that  came  in 
the  first  year  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  elective 
Presidency  were  singularly  mean,  orginat- 
ing  in  some  of  the  most  improbable  spots  on 
earth,  tSther  in  lands  too  far  away  or  too 
close  tc/  our  shores.  In  the  distant  lands, 
we  were  hampered  by  inadequate  knowledge 
of  their  strategic  and  political  relevance;  in 
the  lands  close  to  us,  we  had  always  tended 
to  act  as  colonizers  or  as  imitation  natives. 
Our  present  perils  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  policies  of  the  preceding  administra- 
tions and  by  obdurate  ways  of  thinking  that 
are  mostly  inspired  by  a  desire  to  negotiate 
our  way  toward  peace. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  we  hear  the  same  old 
chatter  about  spheres  of  influence  or  about 


the  benefit  of  polycentrism;  we  hear  about 
the  splintering  of  monoliths  so  reassuringly 
keeping  pace  with  the  splintering  of  what 
was  never  a  monolith,  our  alliance.  Even 
before  the  last  war  the  idea  was  cherished 
of  the  miraculous  solidarity  and  legal  equal- 
ity of  the  nations,  great,  medium,  or  pocket 
size,  all  called  American,  all  sticking  to- 
gether, each  of  them  going  its  own  merry 

way.  ,     ,.      , 

President  Johnson  is  not  a  man  inclined 
to  look  for  trouble  in  foreign   affairs  until 
trouble   stares  him   in   the   face.     Then   he 
reacts,  and  if  he  has  to  react  militarily,  he 
does  so  without  any  of  the  bravado  of  the 
movie  frontiersman  shooting  from  the  hip. 
Now    his    responsibilities    have    become    far 
greater  than  any  within  the  previous  range  of 
his  experience,  and  this  e.xperience  he  is  com- 
pelled to  broaden,  for  it  has  been  the  Inac- 
tions or  mistakes  of  some  of  his  predecessors 
that  have  placed  him  in  his  present  predica- 
ment.   He  cannot,  for  Instance,  look  back  for 
guidance  In  his  action  in  Vietnam  even  if  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  what  Is  going  on 
there  Is  just  a  civil  war.    There  was  another 
civil  war,  in  Hungary  in  1956,  but  the  West 
carefully  avoided  intervening.    Should  he  de- 
rive from  this   notion  that  whenever  com- 
munism.  Indigenous   or   imported,   fights   a 
civil  war,  its  victory  should  be  considered  a 
natural  right? 

Vice  President  Johnson  was  in  Berlin  a 
very  few  days  after  the  wall  was  erected.  He 
saw  there  what  defeat  looks  like.  Under 
the  administration  Mr.  Johnson  served  as 
Vice  President,  there  occurred  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  tragedy,  and  then  the  missile  crisis, 
which  ended  without  onsite  Inspection. 
Once  Cuba  was  made  safe  for  communism,  is 
there  any  reason  to  be  surprised  that  com- 
munism started  spreading  all  around? 

In  southeast  Asia  the  President  is  unroll- 
ing his  air  attacks,  each  one  because  of  his 
will  and  each  one  under  his  watchful  eyes. 
As  for  the  Dominican  Republic,  he  reached 
his  decision  with  great  speed,  without  con- 
sulting many  people  aside  from  those  strictly 
charged  with  giving  him  advice.  There  is 
scarcely  any  comparison  between  the  two 
situations,  except  that  In  running  both,  he 
exhibits  a  supreme  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility. Why  is  he  so  overconimltted?  peo- 
ple ask.  We  venture  an  answer:  he  Is  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 


[From  the  Reporter,  May  20,  1965] 

A  Stitch  in  Time 

(By  Adolf  A.  Berle) 

On  April  28,  1965,  after  2  days  of  painful 

conferences     and     consideration.     President 

Lyndon  Johnson  ordered   a   detachment  of 

m"arines  to  land  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  writer,  who  began  his  career  fighting  to 

end   Woodrow   Wilson's  occupation   of   that 

country,  believes  the  President  made  the  right 

decision. 

The  President  had  to  act  Immediately  on  a 
telephone  report  from  Ambassador  W.  Tapley 
Bennett,  Jr. — that  hundreds  of  Americans 
were  in  danger  and  strong  action  was  needed 
to  save  their  lives.  In  the  larger  view,  he  had 
reports  indicating  a  steady  infiltration  into 
the  Republic  of  guerrillas  trained  In  Cuba 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  of  more  coming. 
This  was  a  further  move  in  the  continuing 
Communist  campaign  of  subversion  and  ag- 
gression in  the  Caribbean.  An  uprising  de- 
signed to  reinstate  Juan  Bosch— who  was 
duly  elected  President  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public In  December  1962,  but  ousted  by  a 
military  coup  In  September  1963— had  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  a  simultaneous 
rising  by  organized  Communist  groups. 
Within  48  hours  the  Bosch  partisans,  seeking 
democratic  government,  were  infiltrated  and 
then  dominated  by  the  trained  Communist 
elements,  and  many  of  the  Bosch  leaders 
sought  refuge  In  foreign  embassies.  As  the 
pro-Bosch  forces  lost  control,  they  opened 
the  army  arsenals  to  "the  people."    Not  sur- 


prisingly, the  Communist  groups  got  most  of 
the  arms.  Finally  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  a  possible  Communist 
seizure  of  Santo  Domingo  In  the  vast  con- 
text of  Communist  aggression  from  Vietnam 
to  Africa. 

I  think  that  the  President  had  little  choice. 
He  could  have  called  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  asked  it  to  go  to  work,  and 
stopped  there.  But  the  OAS  has  no  guns  and 
needs  time  to  decide;  meanwhile,  events  were 
moving  dangerously  fast.  He  could  have  sat 
by,  praying  for  the  American  lives  and  watch- 
ing unlimited  bloodshed  as  Dominicans  killed 
each  other,  then  dealing  as  best  he  could  with 
the  outcome.  This  would  have  meant  con- 
tinuation of  a  fierce  civil  war.  supplied  with 
arms  and  reinforcements  from  Cuba.  In  that 
case,  the  President  might  face  a  Dominican 
Republic  in  the  hands  of  a  Castro-style  re- 
gime established  by  sheer  terror.  Or  the 
President  could  act,  creating  the  situation 
himself.    He  elected  to  act. 

The  elements  he  had  to  work  with  were 
not  promising.     Juan  Bosch  had  been  elected 
in  1962  by  some  65  percent  of  the  Dominican 
voters     His  government  had  received  all  the 
support  the  United  States  covdd  give.    It  was 
acclaimed    as    a   worthy    companion   to   the 
democratic  Governments  of  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia   and  Costa  Rica.     Unhappily,  there 
was   little   solid   party   organization   behind 
Bosch       Thirty-one    years    of    TrujUlo    dic- 
tatorship  had   wiped    out   practically   every 
vestige  of  political  structure.    Bosch  himself, 
honest   and   idealistic,   a   well-known   Latin 
American   literary   figure,   found   trouble   m 
managing  affairs  of  state.    Some  of  his  sup- 
porters Intrigued  with  the   Communists  or 
with  the  military.    An  ill-fated  Castro-sup- 
ported expedition  of  Dominican  leftists  and 
Cuban    volunteers    against    Santo    Domingo 
in  1959  had  left  behind  a  nucleus,  the  14th 
of    June    Party,    tliat    caused    intermittent 
trouble.     Two   Communist   Parties,   respec- 
tively Russian-  and  Chinese-oriented,  were 
allowed    to    function.      Castro    Communists 
were  also  infiltrating  some  important  labor 

unions. 

Some  Dominican  Army  officers  and  also 
some  civilian  elements  believed  that  doors 
were  being  opened  for  a  Communist  take- 
over In  which  case  they  would  have  their 
throats  cut.  That  fear  led  Gen.  Ellas 
Wessin  y  Wessin  and  other  army  chiefs  to 
bring  off  the  coup  in  September  1963,  that 
sent  Bosch  into  exile.  The  United  States  and 
the  democratic  governments  in  the  Caribbean 
protested.  For  a  time,  Washington  cut  off 
its  aid,  technical  help,  and  other  assistance. 

The  generals,  however,  did  not  follow  the 
usudl  pattern.    Declining  to  form  a  military 
government,    they    Installed    a    civilian    tri- 
umvirate  that   last    year    gave    way    to   the 
regime    of    the    former    Foreign     Minister, 
Donald  Reld  Cabral.     His  brother  had  been 
murdered  by  l^ujillo;   he  himself  had  been 
imprisoned.     He  Is  the  son  of  a  Scot  and  a 
Dominican   mother.     Though   Reld   Cabral's 
regime  was  Illegitimate,  the  American  Em- 
bassy came  to  respect  him.    He  was  moving 
toward    reestabllshment    of    "legitimacy"— 
that  is,  the  holding  of  elections  scheduled 
for      September.        Cautiously.      the      U.S. 
Government    was    moving    to    sustain    hli 
hand.     He   endeavored   to   bring   order   out 
of  administrative  chaos,  to  pull  together  the 
Dominican  economy,  and  to  bring  the  army 
under  civilian  control.     Many  army  officera 
disliked  this.     Some  were  pro-Bosch;  others 
perhaps    had    played    with    the    Communist 
agents.      At     all     events,     these     elements 
planned  an  uprising,  scheduled  for  June  1. 
to  bring  back  Juan  Bosch.    Discovery  of  this 
plan  forced  action  on  April  25.    The  officers' 
revolt   simultaneously,   and   apparently   un- 
intentionally, cleared  the  way  for  the  armed 
emergence  of  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

MAKING    OUR    STAND    CLEAR 

Meanwhile,    the    Caribbean   situation   as- 
sumed Importance  on  the  worldwide  stage. 
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Former  President  Romulo  Betancoxirt  of 
Venezuela  Insists  that  in  Latin  America  the 
Communist  factions  llniceci  to  Moscow  and 
Peiplng  still  work  together.  They  cooperate 
In  any  action  tiiat  may  malce  trouble  for  the 
United  States  and  in  woriiing  to  overthrow 
non-Communist  governments.  They  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  Venezuela.  Brazil,  and 
other  countries,  but  they  still  have  small 
units  in  armed  revolt  in  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, and  Guatemala.  Their  technique  of  In- 
filtrating genuine  democratic  movements 
and  later  seizing  them  has  proved  successful, 
as  when  Castro  concealed  his  Communist 
affiliations  until  he  had  taken  over.  The 
probability  has  to  be  faced  that  the  Com- 
munist Prente  de  Liberacion  Nacional  in 
Venezuela,  the  "violence  areas"  in  Colombia, 
and  the  dissolved  Guatemilan  Communist 
Party  will  all  become  actively  terrorist. 

The  myth  had  grown  up  "in  Conununlst 
circles  that  the  United  States  cannot  act  in 
Latin  America.  American  doctrine  does  in- 
deed prohibit  intervention.  Too  often  that 
h.>s  been  interpreted  to  keep  Latin  American 
rebellions  armed,  organized,  financed,  and 
directed  in  otlier  countries  from  being  rec- 
ognized as  the  external  attacks  they  ^really 
are.  American  doctrine  does  consider  an  at- 
tack on  any  American  state  is  an  attack  on 
all.  giving  rise  to  the  right  of  defense. 

The  time  had  come  to  m.ike  several  things 
clear  if  the  whole  Caribbean  was  not  io 
erupt: 

That  the  United  States  would  no  longer  be 
Immobilized  by  the  fiction  that  externally 
armed  uprisings  were  merely  local  move- 
ments for  reform. 

That  nonintervention  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  country  do:?  not  prevent  tlie 
United  States  from  defending  a  country  at- 
tacked from  outside — despite  the  camouflage 
of  "internal  revolution." 

That  further  attacks  of  the  Castro  variety 
cannot  count  on  Immunity  from  American 
force  on  a  scale  adequate  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency. 

That  the  United  States  c.innot  afford  an- 
other Cuba— particularly  not  in  the  Carib- 
bean. The  President's  action  mnde  this 
clear — to  Latin  America,  to  Peiplng.  and  to 
Moscow. 

Adverse  Latin  American  opinion  was 
urged  as  an  argument  asoinst  action.  Actu- 
ally, Latin  America  expects  the  United  States 
to  act  and  does  not  respect  us  much  when 
we  fall  to  do  so.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
promptly  approved  President  Johnson's 
action.  Costa  Rica  reportedly  offered  free- 
dom fighters.  The  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  sent  a  peace-medi- 
ating commission:  it  arrived  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo on  May  2.  The  protest  has  not  de- 
veloped to  the  extent  feared.  Until  Latin- 
American  governments  are  willing  to  give 
the  OAS  the  forces  and  capacity  to  defend 
weak  countries,  the  U.S.  offers  these  gov- 
ernments their  only  effective  defense,  and 
they  know  It  Both  before  and  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  affair,  when  the  OAS  was  para- 
lyzed by  indecision,  many  Latin  American 
diplomats  said  to  me  they  thought  the 
United  States  should  act  first  and  discuss 
later.  Officially  they  may  decry  our  action, 
but  they  want  the  power  vacuum  filled. 

President  Johnson  has  filled  it.  He  will 
have  many  problems  as  a  result.  They  are, 
I  believe,  less  dangerous  than  the  problems 
he  would  have  faced  had  he  stood  aside. 
No  one  forgets  that  failure  to  take  deci- 
sive action  against  Castro  in  1961  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1962. 

If  the  President  had  not  acted,  what  wou'.d 
have  been  the  outcome?  No  one  will  ever 
know.  The  rebels  might  have  restored  the 
Bosch  regime,  though  this  seems  unlikely. 
The  Dominican  Army  might  have  produced 
a  dictator,  perhaps  a  new  Trujillo.  The  Com- 
munist groups  might  have  seized  the  Gov- 
ernment, making  a  new  Cuba.    They  might 


have  taken  to  the  hills,  opening  a  new  chap- 
ter of  guerrilla  bloodshed  against  either  the 
forces  of  Wessin  y  Wessin  or  of  a  democratic 
Bosch  regime.  The  least  dangerous  course 
for  the  President  was  to  take  the  initiative 
and  dominate  events. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

May  4.   1965] 

Walter  Lippmann 

In  the  state  of  emergency,  there  was  no 
time  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the 
facts.  President  Johnson  took  his  decision 
to  halt  the  rebellion  on  what,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  the  right  ground. 

It  was  that,  if  the  Communists  in  the 
revolutionary  forces  took  over  the  Govern- 
ment, the  result  would  be  for  all  practical 
purposes  irreversible.  There  would  never  be 
another  election  while  they  were  in  power 
in  Santo  Domingo.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  Bosch  restoration  has  been  halted, 
the  way  is  still  open  to  the  return  of  the 
p^Tty  which  won  the  1963  election.  By  acting 
promptly  and  decisively  the  President  has 
kept  the  way  open  as  otherwise  It  might  well 
have  been  closed  forever. 

It  is  quite  plain  from  the  President's  speech 
that  the  United  States  does  not  want  to  see 
a  restoration  of  the  old  reactionary  regime 
and  that  it  does  want  the  kind  of  popular 
democratic  revolution,  committed  to  "democ- 
racy and  social  Justice"  which  President 
Bosch  represents. 

If  President  Johnson,  working  with  the 
OAS,  can  help  the  Dominicans  find  that 
something  In  between,  can  restore  President 
Bosrh.  and  shore  him  up  while  he  carries 
through  the  drastic  reforms  which  are  neces- 
sary In  order  to  extirpate  the  evils  of  Tru- 
jillo. evils  that  breed  communism,  it  will  be 
a  bright  day  for  the  American  Republics. 

Our  intervention  in  the  Caribbean  island 
will,  of  course,  be  looked  upon  all  over  the 
world  in  the  context  of  our  intervention  In 
southeast  Asia. 

How  then  can  we  defend  and  Justify 
ourselves? 

The  ground,  which  Is  the  one  I  take,  is 
the  old-fasluoned  and  classical  diplomatic 
ground  that  the  Dominican  Republic  lies 
squarely  within  the  sphere  of  Influence  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  It  is  normal,  not 
abnormal,  for  a  great  power  to  insist  that 
within  its  spiicre  of  influence,  no  other  great 
power  shall  exercise  hostile  military  and  po- 
litic.Tl  force. 

Since  we  emerged  from  isolation  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  American  foreign 
policy  has  been  bedeviled  by  the  Utopian 
fallacy  that  because  this  is  one  world,  spe- 
cial spheres  of  influence  are  an  inherent  evil 
and  obsolete.  Wilson  proclaimed  this  global- 
ism.  Franklin  Roosevelt  adhered  to  It 
against  Churchill's  better  Judgment.  And 
Johnson  continues  to  invoke  it  without,  I 
think,  a  sufficient  study  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  must  soon 
verify  the  truth  that  spheres  of  influence  are 
fundamental  in  the  very  nature  of  inter- 
national society.  They  are  as  much  a  fact 
of  life  as  are  birth  and  death.  Great  powers 
will  resist  the  invasion  of  their  spheres  of 
influence. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  May  11,  1965) 

U.S.   Intervention  Held   Necessary 

I  By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  people  may  as  well  resign 
themselves  to  the  prospect  that  both  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
conflicts  may  be  long  drawn  out.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  American  policy 
in  each  instance  can  do  more  to  avert  the 
disaster  of  a  third  world  war  than  all  the 
conferences  and  discussions  of  peace  objec- 
tives in  the  last  decade  have  accomplished. 

What  the  United  States  is  doing  in  south- 
east Asia  and  in  the  Caribbean  is  both  sig- 
nificant   and    constructive.      Pacifists    and 


other  citizens  who  would  like  to  make  sure 
that  the  holocaust  is  avoided  might  well 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  facts  of  international 
behavior  which  led  a  sup{.K)sedly  civilized 
society  into  two  world  wars,  causing  the 
death  of  millions  of  human  beings  and  leav- 
ing on  the  surviving  peoples  scars  that  have 
not  been  removed   by  the  passage  of  time. 

In  Vietnam  and  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, the  Issue  today  Is  the  same.  Will  an 
altruistic  and  humanitarian  Nation,  ready 
to  supply  billions  of  dollars  for  relief  and 
development  or  armed  forces  to  repel  ag- 
gression, be  thwarted  and  frustrated  by  cap- 
tious critics  or  misguided  appeasers  inside 
and  outside  the  United  States? 

Tlie  fallacy  they  do  not  perceive  is  that, 
once  the  tyranny  of  Communist  imperialism 
takes  over — particularly  in  the  Caribbean, 
where  Cuba  stands  as  a  realistic  example  of 
the  tragedy  than  can  ensue  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America — the  struggle  against  a  truly 
dangerous  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
weaker  republics  of  this  hemisphere  cannot 
be  abandoned  by  the  United  States.  The 
cause  is  as  much  one  of  self-preservation 
of  the  people  of  this  country  against  threats 
from  potential  missile  bases  In  nearby  islands 
as  it  Is  the  avoidance  of  a  world  war  which 
could  involve  also  the  peoples  of  every  other 
continent. 

Much  of  the  critlfism  of  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  Santo  Domingo  is 
based  on  superficial  thinking.  Of  what  pos- 
sible iuall,  for  instance.  Is  it  to  argue  that 
the  Communists  who  infiltrated  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  helped  to  foment  revolu- 
tion have  not  yet  been  convicted  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion  and  that  sufficient 
proof  of  their  ins-ialous  deviltry  hns  not  been 
produced?  Al'^o.  of  what  real  consequence 
is  the  argumeiit  that  what  the  United  States 
has  done  by  Intervening  In  Santo  Domingo 
will  hurt  us  v.ith  the  other  Latin  American 
nutionb?    Tlils  is  an  age-worn  contention. 

The  truth  is  the  people  of  the  Central 
and  Sc^uth  American  countries  want  free- 
dom and  nireiy  get  it.  They  seek  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  their  growing  popula- 
tions, but  they  wi'i  never  achieve  it  throuf^h 
communi  m.  Their  only  salvation  lies  in 
sucii  projects  as  the  Alliance  for  Progre:s 
and  the  constant  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  step  in  with  Its  military  forces  to 
keep  the  Communist  enemy  from  committing 
the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  to  perennial 
slavery  and  bondage. 

De  pite  the  revi\ed  criticisms  of  the  armed 
interventions  by  the  United  States  In  past 
yeais,  the  fact  remains  that  this  country 
has  not  annexed  a  single  foot  of  territory 
of  another  country  In  this  heml.":phere.  It 
has.  indeed,  made  many  sacrifices  and  even 
fought  a  major  war.  more  than  a  half -cen- 
tury ago  to  liberate  Cuba  from  opjiression 
by  a  European  power.  The  American  record 
of  inter, entioii  has  been  criticized  as  "gun- 
boat diplomacy,"  but  aot  a  single  Instance 
can  be  cited  to  show  that  the  American 
purpose  was  tainted.  Wherever  a  country 
has  been  temporarily  occupied  not  only  to 
protect  American  live.s  but  to  save  the  native 
people  themselves  from  the  greater  dangers 
thiit  fpced  them,  the  end  result  has  been  a 
withdrawal  of  the  military  continixeuts  when 
peaceful  conditions  have  been  achieved. 

In  not  all  the  instances  have  the  villains 
who  threatened  these  countries  come  from 
the  outside,  as  there  have  been  groups  and 
factions  which  have  selfishly  exploited  the 
peasant  population  and  obstructed  the  re- 
forms that  could  have  improved  the  stand- 
ard of  living  and  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  country  affected. 

Today  in  Santo  Domingo  the  main  source 
of  trouble  will  not  be  eradicated  unless  the 
forces  of  the  United  SUtes  remain  in  the 
Dominican  Republic — either  alone  or  with 
the  military  vmlts  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States — long  enough  to  make  cer- 
tain   that   an    established    government   will 
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deal  effectively  with  efforts  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  carry  on  subversive  measures. 

The  Washington  Government  has  a  grave 
problem  on  its  hands  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties. 
The  situation  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
concerns  not  Just  that  tiny  Island  but  the 
future  of  all  other  countries  in  the  Carib- 
bean. If  abandoned,  Latin  American  can 
crumble  Just  as  southeast  Asia  can  dis- 
integrate, and  this  could  lead  to  a  third 
world  war. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  11,  1965] 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  20th   Centxiry 
(By  Eric  Sevareld) 

President  Johnson  has  enlarged  the  war 
in  southeast  Asia  by  bombing  the  territory 
of  a  foreign  government  with  which  we  are 
not  legally  at  war  and  he  has  Invaded  the 
territory  of  a  Latin  American  country  with- 
out benefit  of  an  Invitation  or  even  the 
prior  approval  of  other  hemisphere  govern- 
ments in  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Domestic  critics  have  said  that  he  has 
made  an  ex  post  facto  rationalization  of 
the  bombing  by  emphasizing  that  North 
Vietnam  Is  the  vital  source  spring  of  the 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  Domestic  critics 
now  argue  that  he  similarly  rationalizes  the 
Dominican  intervention  by  emphasizing 
what  evidence  there  is  that  Communists 
were  taking  over  the  people's  uprising. 

There  are  surface  similarities  between  the 
two  actions,  but  they  remain  on  the  surface. 
They  need  not  and  ought  not  be  lumped  to- 
gether by  the  President's  detractors  or  by 
his  supporters.  Critics  of  his  Asian  policy 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  wrong  in  the  end, 
but  there  are  much  stronger  grounds  for  this 
criticism  than  for  criticism  of  his  action 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Vietnam  lies 
very  far  away  from  the  United  States  and 
very  close  to  a  major  power  that  Just  might 
enter  that  war.  The  Dominican  Republic 
lies  very  close  to  us,  very  far  from  any  other 
great  power  and  carries  no  danger  of  inter- 
national war. 

What  deeply  puzzles  those  who  are  du- 
bious of  our  Vietnam  policies  is  how  we  are 
to  make  a  victory  there  work,  over  the  long 
haul,  how  that  area,  driven  by  tribal  and 
sectarian  rivalries,  with  almost  no  national 
consciousness,  is  to  be  kept  stable  and  in 
one  piece.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  far 
more  able  to  usefully  employ  economic  as- 
sistance and  does  have  a  strong  national 
sense,  however,  bitter  Its  class  enmities.  Our 
aims  there  have  much  more  chance  of  real- 
ization. 

The  OAS  is  a  useful  entity;  we  ought  to 
consult  it  before  we  act  if  circumstances 
make  it  safe  to  do  so.  In  the  Dominican 
situation  affairs  were  moving  much  too  rap- 
Idly,  as.  In  1950,  the  North  Koreans  were 
moving  much  too  rapidly  for  President  Tru- 
man to  throw  out  the  question  of  American 
intervention  for  congressional  debate.  It 
would  be  very  nice,  indeed,  if  we  could  always 
act  by  the  book.  But  we  cannot  always  do 
so  in  this  new  era  of  the  quick  Communist 
coup.  We  cannot  because  no  Latin  Amer- 
ican government  is  politically  or  militarily 
able  to  act  quickly  in  concert  with  us.  If 
it  Is  not  too  strong,  a  word,  that  Is  the 
hyprocrlsy  built  into  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Its  other  members  can 
share  its  protection;  they  will  not,  because 
they  cannot,  share  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity of  action. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  President 
Johnson  privately  refers  to  as  a  "yes — but" 
newspaper,  seems  to  be  sad  that  because  of 
his  quick  Intervention  we  will  never  know 
whether  or  not  the  Dominican  uprising  was 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
or  not.  There  are  worse  sorrows,  as  Castro 
has  demonstrated  to  us. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  not  going  to  be 
the  last  of  our  dramatic  difficulties  In  this 


hemisphere,  even  though  the  President  has 
used  it  as  an  example  of  what  to  expect,  for 
the  benefit  of  Latin  Communists.  And  we 
will  save  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  moral  and 
intellectual  agony  as  the  future  unfolds  if 
only  we  can  clear  from  our  minds  certain 
bits  of  debris: 

1.  The  notion  that  the  development  work 
of  the  "Alianza"  is  the  true  alternative  to 
physical  action  to  stop  communism.  In  the 
long,  long  haul — perhaps  several  decades — 
this  is  probably  correct,  but  Communists  in 
those  countries  are  lighting  very  short  tnses. 

2.  The  notion  that  all  military  regimes  in 
Latin  America  are  equally  bad.  The  truth  is 
that  in  some  Latin  countries  educated,  mod- 
ern military  leaders  are  quite  as  enlightened 
and  responsible  as  their  political  opposite 
numbers.  We  simply  cannot  equate  the  mili- 
tary now  trying  to  put  order  into  Brazil  or 
the  military  who  took  over  Peru  and  pro- 
duced the  free  election  they  had  pledged 
with  military  characters  like  a  Trujillo  or  a 
Batista.  Progress  without  stability  Is  an  im- 
possibility and  the  bitter  truth  is  that  in 
some  Latin  countries  there  are  times  when 
the  sole  element  of  stability  is  the  military. 

3.  The  notion  that  the  United  States  is  re- 
verting to  the  "big  stick,"  gunboat  diplomacy 
that  characterized  the  earlier  third  of  this 
century.  We  are  not.  There  is  nothing  in 
Latin  America  that  we  want  to  conquer  or 
possess;  and  we  no  longer  swing  our  weight 
for  any  pleasurable  sensations  of  fancied 
moral  or  racial  superiority.  Times  have 
changed  in  another  respect:  we  are  now  up 
against  an  international  conspiracy  that 
seeks  to  unravel  from  within  societies  that 
do  not  possess  the  social  glue  that  comes 
from  a  long  tradition  of  functioning  democ- 
racy. 

It  Is  a  fearful  commitment  the  President 
has  made.  We  shall  prevent,  by  force  if  nec- 
essary, the  establishment  of  another  Commu- 
nist regime  in  this  hemisphere.  It  Is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  20th  century  edition, 
harder  to  fulfill  than  the  original  version, 
but  even  more  relevant  to  the  realities. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  10,  1965] 
Santo  Domingo  and  "Nonintervention" 

(By  Herbert  L.  Matthews) 
Back  In  1904.  the  year  of  our  first  inter- 
vention in  the  Dominican  Republic,  It  was 
suggested  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
that  the  country  be  annexed.  "I  have  no 
more  desire  to  take  over  Santo  Domingo,"  the 
historian  Foster  Rhea  Dulles  quotes  the 
President  as  saying,  "than  a  gorged  boa  con- 
strictor would  have  to  swallow  a  porcupine." 
President  Johnson,  who  likewise  has  no 
desire  to  annex  the  Dominican  Republic, 
must  nevertheless  feel  as  If  he  has  swallowed 
something  highly  indigestible.  Like  "Teddy" 
Roosevelt,  he  did  intervene,  and  by  so  doing 
he  violated  what  is  the  most  treasured  of 
Latin  American  doctrines — the  principle  of 
nonintervention  In  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
Latin  country. 

A   new  doctrine 

The  "Johnson  doctrine" — that  the  United 
States  will  intervene  automatically  against 
the  threat  of  a  Communist  takeover  In  any 
Latin  American  country — Involves  a  basic 
conflict  with  this  nonintervention  principle. 
So  does  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has 
never  been  welcomed  by  our  southern  neigh- 
bors, although  It  was  passively  accepted. 
The  historic  doctrine  Is  a  unilateral  Instru- 
ment of  American  policy.  No  Latin  Ameri- 
can nation  need  be  consulted  to  Implement 
it.  No  Latin  American  nation  has  the  power 
to  stop  the  United  States  from  applying 
either  the  Monroe  or  the  Johnson  doctrine. 

But  the  price,  this  being  1965  and  not 
1823  or  1904,  would  be  to  make  a  shambles 
of  the  Inter-American  System,  as  It  was 
painfully  and  doggedly  built  up  In  confer- 
ence after  conference  over  more  than  half 
a  century. 


HISTORY  TURNS  BACK 

A  key  article  of  the  OAS  Charter,  No.  17, 
reads : 

"The  territory  of  a  state  is  Inviolable;  it 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily 
of  military  occupation  or  if  other  measures 
of  force  taken  by  another  state,  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  any  grounds  whatever." 

The  Dominican  intervention  was  a  throw- 
back to  1904  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  that 
year  President  Roosevelt  asserted  a  right  on 
the  i>art  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  a 
"police  power"  In  Latin  America.  This  was 
the  famous  "Roosevelt  Corollary"  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  ended  for  all  time  In  1928. 

What  Is  still  worse  from  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican viewp>oint  is  that  Mr.  Johnson's  inter- 
vention was  a  throwback  to  the  Caribbean 
interventions  in  Cuba,  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Pan- 
ama and  the  Dominican  Republic.  They  be- 
gan with  Santo  Domingo  and  they  ended  In 
the  same  capital  In  1941  when  the  United 
States  gave  up  Its  treaty  rights  of  Inter- 
vention. Then  they  began  again  on  April 
28,  1964,  in — once  more — the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

The  longest  intervention  in  that  country 
was  the  8-year  occupation  by  American  ma- 
rines from  1916  to  1924.  That  time  It  was 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  who  acted. 

The  landing  by  Marines  in  May  1916  was 
as  flagrant  a  case  of  supporting  an  un- 
popular executive  (President  Jimenez  had 
been  Impeached  on  May  1)  and  backing  a 
corrupted  status  quo  for  reasons  of  "dollar 
diplomacy"  as  is  to  be  found  in  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment headed  by  a  General  Arias  W£is  thrown 
out  by  the  Marines,  who  forced  the  general 
to  surrender. 

When  the  Americans  withdrew  8  years 
later,  the  excellent  reforms  they  had  forced 
upon  the  Dominican  people  crumbled  away 
quickly.  After  all,  they  had  been  Imposed 
by  foreigners  who  had  violated  Dominican 
sovereignity.  This  happened  in  the  case  of 
all  the  American  occupations  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  America. 

What  the  United  States  did  leave  in  1924 
was  a  military  and  police  structure  whose 
members  were  armed  and  trained  by  Ameri- 
cans, out  of  which  In  the  course  of  nature 
came  a  military  dictator,  a  certain  Lt.  Rafael 
Leonldas  Trujillo,  a  protege  of  the  Marines. 
The  rest  is  history. 

The  whole  Caribbean  history  helps  explain 
the  firmness  of  Latin-American  opposition  to 
U.S.  intervention  In  their  internal  affairs. 
It  Is  now  being  argued — for  instance,  by  Mr. 
Johnson's  special  envoy  to  South  America, 
W.  Averell  Harrlman — that  the  historic  doc- 
trine of  nonintervention  Is  obsolete.  It  v/as 
aimed  against  external  aggression,  whereas 
the  present  danger  is  from  internal  Commu- 
nist aggression.  The  United  States,  mindful 
of  the  1962  missile  crisis,  1b  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  danger  of  "another  Cuba." 

Latin  Americans,  while  overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist,  are  convinced  that  the  de- 
fense against  Communist  penetration  must 
not  become  an  excuse  for  renewed  U.S.  In- 
tervention, with  all  its  bitter  memories. 
They  demonstrated  their  hostility  to  Com- 
munist incursions  by  an  OAS  condemnation 
of  Cuba  last  year  for  shipping  arms  to  Ven- 
ezuelan terrorists. 

OAS    STEPS    IN 

Now  they  have  voted,  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority to  set  an  Inter-American  peace  force 
as  an  instrument  for  collective  responsibil- 
ity In  this  hemisphere.  Its  immediate  ob- 
jective is  to  do  whatever  is  now  possible  to 
reduce  and  shorten  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Santo  Domingo. 

In  Latin  America  the  principle  of  nonin- 
tervention is  very  much  alive;  and,  so  far 
as  the  Latins  are  concerned,  it  Is  still  chiefly 
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aimed  against  the  kind  of  military  Interven- 
tion Just  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
In  the  Dominican  Republic. 


I 


[From  the  Sunday  Star,  May  23.  19651 
Santo  Domingo  Reporting 

If  the  President  feels  he  Is  being  badly 
used  by  segments  of  the  American  press  In 
their  reporting  from  Santo  Domingo,  he  Is 
not  without  Justification. 

For  example,  a  newspaper  of  national  clr- 
cxilatlon  published  a  four-column  photo- 
graph on  Its  front  page  Friday.  The  picture 
showed  a  U.S.  Marine  tiring  at  a  target  which 
could  not  be  seen.  But  the  caption  read: 
"On  the  fence  In  Santo  Domingo,  an  Ameri- 
can Marine,  under  orders  to  stay  neutral, 
fires  at  a  sniper." 

This  Is  the  grossest  sort  of  distortion.  The 
fact  is  that  our  troops  In  Santo  Domingo  are 
under  orders  to  return  sniper  fire  If  snipers 
fire  at  them.  And  this  presumably  is  what 
the  Marine  In  the  photograph  was  doing. 

A  correspondent  for  the  same  newspaper 
reported  on  May  2  that  "U.S.  troops  yester- 
day took  over  the  Job  of  wiping  out  rebel 
resistance  to  the  Dominican  Republic's  new 
military  Junta."  This  certainly  is  not  cor- 
rect. Quite  obviously,  there  has  been  no 
massive  Intervention  by  our  troops.  And 
if  they  had  taken  over  the  Job  of  wiping 
out  rebel  resistance  3  weeks  ago.  it  would 
have  been  wiped  out  by  this  time. 

There  may  have  been,  and  probably  have 
been.  Instances  in  which  some  of  our  troops 
have  not  observed  what  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  calls  the  policy  of  "strict  neu- 
trality" which  they  are  under  orders  to  obey. 
In  any  conflict  as  disorganized  as  that  In 
Santo  Domingo  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
incidents  which  do  not  conform  to  a  policy 
of  strict  neutrality.  But  it  is  an  absurdity. 
In  our  Judgment,  to  claim,  as  has  been 
claimed,  that  "while  the  United  States  in 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  rebels  is 
leaning  toward  the  overwhelming  public 
opinion  supfMDrting  the  Caamano  forces,  the 
U.S.  military  and  the  Junta  are  going  about 
methodically  destroying  those  people  to 
whom  the  United  States  is  leaning  diplo- 
matically." The  Junta  evidently  is  attempt- 
ing a  methodical  destruction  of  the  rebel 
forces.  But  we  are  not  aware  of  any  evidence 
that  the  American  troops  are  participating 
tn  this  methodical  effort. 

There  Is  no  denjrlng  that  the  President  has 
a  real  mess  on  his  hands  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  He  may  not  know  how  to  get  out 
of  It.  But  he  is  trying  to  find  a  way  out, 
and  this  effort  should  not  be  made  more 
dlfllc\ilt  by  careless.  Inaccxirate  or  irresponsi- 
ble reporting. 

Statement  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son.   U.S.    REPRESENTATnE    TO    THE    UNITED 

Nations,  in  the  Securttt  Council  on  the 

Dominican  Republic  Question 

Mr.  President,  we  have  by  now  heard  the 
complete  catalog  of  all  the  past  sins — 
relevant  and  irrelevant,  real  and  imaginary — 
committed  by  the  U.S.  Government  over  the 
past  century  or  so. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  something  ludi- 
crous— and  transparently  false — in  the  spec- 
tacle of  Ambassador  Pedorenko  talking  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention. I  shall  not  detain  you  with  the 
long  and  sorry  record  of  interventions  and 
attempted  Interventions  by  Communist-con- 
trolled states  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 
It  is  enough  to  recall  the  following  state- 
ments of  the  Havana  Conference  of  the 
Communist  Parties  of  Latin  America  last 
November : 

"Active  aid  should  be  given  to  those  who 
are  subject  at  present  to  cruel  repressions — 
for  instance,  the  freedom  fighters  in  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Paraguay,  and  Haiti. 


"An  active  movement  of  solidarity  of  all 
the  Latin  American  countries  with  the 
liberation  struggle  of  the  people  of  Vene- 
zuela should  be  organized  on  a  continent- 
wide  scale. 

"It  is  necessary  to  Intensify  the  movements 
of  solidarity  with  the  people  of  Panama  who 
are  waging  a  struggle  against  imperialism  In 
difficult  conditions." 

And  this  recalls  the  opening  statement  of 
the  representative  of  Cuba  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed with  moving  eloquence  his  passionate 
devotion  to  international  law  and  interna- 
tional organization  and  nonintervention. 
This  display  of  feeling  comes  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  government  which  invited  So- 
viet missiles  Into  Cuba,  which  has  ostracized 
itself  from  the  peaceful  society  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere — which  has  proclaimed  Its 
contempt  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  all  its  works — which  works  to 
subvert  the  governments  and  destroy  the 
machinery  of  the  inter-American  community. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  enough  of  this.  The 
Security  Council  is  not  seized  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam,  of  the  Congo — nor  with  re- 
sponsibility for  passing  historical  Judgments 
on  events  that  occured  in  the  last  century  or 
in  the  last  generation.  The  Security  Council 
is  seized  with  the  subject  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  In  the  here  and  now. 

I  therefore  propose  to  address  myself  once 
again  to  the  Dominican  Republic  situation 
and  to  review  once  more  tn  simple  and 
factual  form  the  activities  of  my  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  those  events.  I 
hope  we  can  then  recognize  that  effective  ac- 
tion is  currently  being  taken  by  the  proper 
regional  body,  the  OAS.  and  permit  It  to  do 
its  work. 

The  basic  nature  and  the  overriding  p\ir- 
pose  of  my  Government's  action  can  be 
summed  up  In  one  simple  sentence,  which 
I  shall  read  slowly:  The  U.S.  action  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  emergency  action 
taken  to  protect  lives  and  to  give  the  inter- 
American  system  a  chance  to  deal  with  a 
situation  within  its  competence. 

On  April  28  unburled  bodies  lay  In  the 
streets  of  Santo  Domingo  while  unorganized 
and  rival  bands  roamed  the  city  committing 
murder  and  arson.  Agents  trained  abroad 
for  internal  subversion  were  passing  out  arms 
and  taking  control  of  marauding  groups. 
The  embassies  of  half  a  dozen  nations  were 
attacked. 

The  rebels  claimed  to  have  formed  a  gov- 
ernment but  some  of  their  leaders  were  tak- 
ing refuge  in  foreign  embassies.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  no  one  was  in  charge  and 
no  one  was  capable  of  taking  charge. 

In  brief,  a  human  and  political  tragedy  of 
the  first  magnitude  was  at  hand. 

And  this  is  not  our  Judgment  but  the 
Judgment  of  Dominican  security  oflBclals  who 
notified  the  U.S.  Embassy  that  the  situation 
was  completely  out  of  hand,  that  the  city 
police  force  had  disintegrated,  and  that  no 
guarantees  could  be  given  for  the  safety  of 
thousands  of  foreign  residents  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, including  several  thousand  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  same  day,  April  28,  the  only  ap- 
parent responsible  authority  in  Santa  Do- 
mingo addressed  a  request  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  send  In  armed  forces. 

At  this  point  the  U.S.  Government  had 
three  choices  of  action. 

First,  we  could  have  decided  not  to  do 
anything — at  least  for  the  time  being.  But 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  from  nearly 
40  countries  hung  In  the  balance. 

Second,  we  could  have  recognized  the  mili- 
tary Junta  claiming  to  be  the  government 
and  could  have  responded  to  its  request  for 
military  support.  But  this  would  have 
amovmted  to  taking  sides  in  an  Internal 
struggle  among  Dominican  political  factions 
and  such  a  course  of  action  would  have  been 
Inconsistent  with  the  principles  that  govern 
the  Inter-American  system. 


Third,  we  could  send  in  our  own  security 
forces  on  a  provisional  basis  until  the  Or- 
ganlzatlon  of  American   States  could  meet 
and  consult  and  decide  what  to  do. 
m 

It  is  at  moments  like  this  that  nations 
which  possess  the  capacity  to  act  must  make 
their  decisions  to  exercise  or  not  exercise 
the  unwanted  responsibility  that  sometimes 
devolves  upon  them  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly. In  this  case — when  hours  and  even 
minutes  coimted — there  was  no  time  for  de- 
liberate consultation  and  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  international  machinery  which  did 
not  yet  exist. 

My  Government  elected  the  third  alterna- 
tive. 

The  United  States  Initially  landed  trcwps 
under  these  emergency  conditions  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  foreign  nationals- 
nationals  of  the  United  States  and  of  many 
other  countries.  Such  action  is  Justified 
both  on  humanitarian  and  legal  grounds. 

IV 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
have  felt  that  perhaps  we  moved  too 
hastily — that  more  time  should  have  been 
allowed  for  the  OAS  to  go  Into  action.  My 
reply  to  them  Is  this :  Try  to  imagine,  if  you 
can.  the  fate  of  Santo  Domingo  If  the 
United  States  had  not  acted  when  It  did. 

A  full  week  has  passed  since  April  28  and 
the  only  effective  forces  of  law  and  order  In 
and  around  the  capital  city  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo this  afternoon  are  still  much  to  our 
regret,  the  U.S.  forces  dispatched  there  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

As  it  turned  out.  the  emergency  dispatch 
of  these  forces  was  undertaken  Just  in  time 
to  avert  wholesale  deaths  by  violence  and 
terrorism,  compounded  by  the  threat  of 
disease  and  starvation.  The  death  toll  al- 
ready had  reached  at  least  1,000  and  prob- 
ably more  than  1,500.  By  now,  some  4.067 
persons  have  been  evacuated,  of  whom  2,694 
are  U.S.  citizens  and  about  1,373  are  citizens 
of  41  other  nations,  and  4  stateless  persons. 

Emergency  shipments  of  medical  supplies 
and  of  food  have  been  rushed  to  the  scene. 
They  are  now  being  distributed  to  all  per- 
sons In  need  without  regard  to  their  politi- 
cal affiliation  by  the  Dominican  Red  Cross, 
CARE,  a  relief  organization  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  by  U.S.  forces.  This  morning 
food  from  this  country  has  been  distributed 
in  the  so-called  rebel  held  area  by  clergymen 
and  officials  of  the  Dominican  Red  Cross. 

This  Is  a  task  of  considerable  magnitude 
and  of  great  urgency.  Economic  activity 
has  been  at  a  standstill  for  10  days.  People 
in  Santo  Domingo  are  not  working  and  they 
are  not  being  paid.  Increasing  numbers  oJ 
them  are  hungry. 

We  are  now  bringing  in  60  tons  of  rice 
dally,  which  is  enough  to  feed  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  people.  Distribution  is 
being  made  from  checkpoints  around  the 
neutral  security  zone  and  three  food  distri- 
bution centers  are  being  established  in  areas 
outside  the  center  of  town  to  be  manned 
by  Dominican  businessmen  and  clergymen. 
Twenty-five  trucks  have  been  borrowed  to 
handle  the  food  supplies  for  distribution  to 
Santo  Domingo  and  In  areas  of  the  country- 
side which  are  dependent  upon  the  city  for 
their  supply  of  food. 

V 

So  I  leave  it  to  the  conscience  of  every 
fair  and  humane  person  to  decide  for  him- 
self whether  the  United  States  acted  in 
precltitate  haste  a  week  ago  tonight. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  some  have 
questioned  the  need  for  such  a  large  force 
as  the  United  States  has  dispatched  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Perhaps  a  few  words 
on  this  point  would  prove  enlightening. 

In  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  a  police 
force  of  8.000  men  is  employed  to  maintain 
law  and  order  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
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alone.  Is  it  svu-prlslng  that  roughly  twice 
that  many  men  would  be  needed  to  restore 
order  in  circumstances  that  amounted  to 
civil  war?  Would  a  larger  or  smaller  force 
minimize  the   number  of  casualties  on  all 

sides? 

Moreover,  this  force  has  many  tasks.  It 
has  the  task  of  evacuating  civilians;  and  de- 
spite the  speed  at  which  It  has  worked, 
several  thousand  foreign  residents  have  still 
not  been  evacuated. 

It  has  the  task  of  establishing  and  guard- 
ing a  large  neutral  security  zone  against 
sniper  fire  around  the  clock;  and  only  yes- 
terday two  more  foreign  embassies  urged  the 
extension  of  the  security  zone  to  include  their 
property. 

It  has  the  task  of  handling  and  distributing 
food  and  medical  supplies;  and  this  part  of 
the  job  grows  dally  heavier  rather  than 
lighter. 

It  has  the  task  of  protecting  and  sup- 
porting the  emissaries  of  the  OAS  which  are 
seeking  to  mediate  the  underlying  dispute 
and  to  arrange  conditions  under  which  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  can  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  choose  their  own  of- 
ficials without  outside  subversion  or  Inter- 
ference of  any  kind. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
view of  the  basic  facts  with  respect  to  the 
first  of  the  two  purposes  of  the  action  under- 
taken by  my  Government:  to  protect  lives 
and  sustain  life  in  a  large  city  paralyzed  by 
violence  and  anarchy. 

The  mission  has  been  carried  out  with  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  bravery  and  we  are 
rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have 
been  protected  and  guided  to  safe  havens. 
And  we  feel  we  have  done  our  humane  duty 
by  supplying  emergency  medical  care  to  the 
wounded  and  sick  and  food  to  hungry  thou- 
sands. 

I  might  mention  In  passing  that  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  tried  to  make  something  of  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  citizen  of  the  United  States  had 
been  killed  in  Santo  Domingo.  And  let  me 
inform  him  that  not  a  single  other  foreign 
resident  has  been  lost  in  the  evacuation.  I 
do  not  suppose  Ambassador  Fedorenko  would 
have  Insisted  on  either  U.S.  citizens  or  other 
foreign  nationals  being  killed  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  our  action.  The  reason  why  no 
one  was  killed  is  obvious:  Their  rescuers  got 
there  In  time.  In  sufficient  force,  and  acted 
with  sufficient  dispatch  to  get  them  to  safety. 

VI 

Now  for  the  second  purpose  for  which  we 
acted:  to  give  the  Inter- American  system  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  a  situation  within 
its  competence. 

The  United  States  continues  its  presence 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  for  this  addition- 
al purpose  of  preserving  the  capacity  of  the 
OAS  to  function  in  the  manner  intended  by 
its  charter — to  achieve  peace  and  Justice  by 
securing  a  cease-fire  and  the  reestabllshment 
of  processes  within  which  Dominicans  can 
choose  their  own  government,  free  from  out- 
side Interference. 

The  primary  purposes  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican States  established  the  OAS,  as  set  forth 
in  article  I  of  its  charter,  were  "to  achieve 
an  order  of  peace  and  justice,  to  promote 
their  solidarity,  to  strengthen  their  collab- 
oration, and  to  defend  their  sovereignty,  their 
territorial  integrity  and  their  Independence." 
Please  note,  if  you  will,  that  the  first  pur- 
pose of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
Is  "an  order  of  peace  and  Justice." 

There  are.  of  course,  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples which  the  OAS  seeks  to  promote 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  One  of  these 
Is  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
individual;  and  in  Santo  Domingo  last  week 
not  only  were  these  rights  being  obliterated 
but  individuals  were  being  obliterated. 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Inter-American  system  is  the  effective  exer- 
cise of  representative  democracy.    This  prin- 


ciple Is  clearly  set  out  in  the  charter  of  OAS, 
the  Rio  Treaty,  and  the  charter  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  But  In  Santo  Domingo 
the  prospects  for  representative  government 
have  been  violently  challenged. 

After  U.S.  forces  arrived  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  structure  of  government 
had  broken  down  to  a  point  where  there 
was  not  only  no  authority  capable  of  pre- 
serving law  and  order  but  there  was  no 
mechanism  by  which  the  Dominican  people 
could  freely  choose  their   own  government. 

The  obligations  of  nonintervention  con- 
tained in  articles  15  and  17  of  the  OAS 
Charter  did  not  preclude  the  use  of  armed 
forces  for  the  humanitarian  purpose  of  sav- 
ing lives  of  foreigners.  Nor  did  those  obli- 
gations require  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw its  forces  immediately,  when  It  was 
apparent  that  there  was  no  local  means  of 
keeping  order  pending  the  creating  of  a 
government  capable  of  keeping  order.  It 
would  have  been  irresponsible  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  Its  forces  when  such  a 
course  would  have  endangered  the  lives  of 
those  not  yet  evacuated  and  would  liave  led 
to  full-scale  resumption  of  bloody  warfare 
among  the  contending  Dominican  factors. 

The  United  States  has  acted  to  preserve 
the  situation  so  that  the  organs  of  the  Inter- 
American  system  may  carry  out  their  In- 
tended responsibilities  under  Inter-American 
treaties  and  assist  the  people  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  reestablishing  demo- 
cratic government  under  conditions  of  public 
order. 

On  the  same  evening,  April  28,  when  the 
United  States  initially  dispatched  forces  to 
Santo  Domingo,  my  Government  also  re- 
quested an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  A 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the 
morning  of  April  29,  and  organs  of  the  OAS 
proceeded  to  meet  in  continuing  session 
thereafter. 

The  OAS  first  Issued  a  call  for  a  cease-fire 
and  appealed  to  the  papal  nuncio  in  Santo 
Domingo  to  use  his  good  offices  in  an  effort 
to  help  bring  it  about — then  it  called  for  the 
establishment  of  the  neutral  international 
safety  zone — then  It  dispatched  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  give  assistance  on  the  scene, 
then  It  sent  a  five-nation  commission  to  the 
Dominican  capital  to  mediate  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities and  the  beginning  of  a  political  set- 
tlement. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  Mr. 
President,  the  U.S.  delegate,  in  addition  to 
supporting  the  resolutions  adopted,  has  re- 
affirmed our  adherence  to  the  Inter-American 
system,  including  the  doctrines  of  nonin- 
tervention and  self-determination.  He  has 
urged  the  OAS  to  help  restore  constitutional 
government  by  free  choice,  deplored  the  lack 
of  available  Inter-American  machinery  to 
deal  with  such  emergencies,  and  approved 
the  establishment  of  such  machinery  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  have  asked  the  OAS  repeatedly  to  as- 
sume responsibility  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public as  a  common  duty  and  a  common  task. 

And  we  have  earnestly  requested  the  orga- 
nization to  act  with  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
relieve  the  United  States  of  an  unwanted 
burden. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  OAS  commission 
is  on  the  scene  and  appears  to  be  making 
hopeful  progress.  Although  it  has  not  been 
fully  respected  by  all  hands,  an  initial  cease- 
fire was  arranged  on  April  30.  And  yesterday 
the  commission  reported  by  cable  that  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  with  the  contending 
parties  on  confirmation  of  the  cease-fire, 
demarcation,  and  enlargement  of  the  secvirity 
zone  to  Include  all  embassies,  evacuation  of 
asylees  and  refugees,  and  distribution  of  food, 
medicine,  and  medical  equipment  to  all  sec- 
tors of  the  population  without  regard  to 
parties. 

And  today  the  commission  also  informed 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  OAS 


as  follows:  "We  consider  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful, in  order  to  aid  in  bringing  a  return 
of  the  Dominican  situation  to  normality,  for 
the  member  states  that  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  to  establish  a  combined  inter-American 
military  force  under  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  achieve  the  objectives 
that  are  set  by  the  meeting  of  consultation." 

This  is  to  say  that  the  commission  which  is 
on  the  scene  has  recommended  adoption  of 
a  resolution  which  the  OAS  is  now  consider- 
ing for  an  inter-American  force  to  perform 
the  peacekeeping  duties  which  my  Govern- 
ment reluctantly  assumed  under  the  des- 
perate conditions  prevailing  a  week  ago  to- 
night. We  are  now  hopeful  that  such  action 
win  be  taken  very  soon. 

And  President  Johnson  has  stated:  "All 
that  we  are  In  che  Dominican  Republic  for  is 
to  preserve  freedom  and  to  save  those  people 
from  conquest.  And  the  moment  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  can  present 
a  plan  that  will  bring  peace  on  the  island, 
permit  us  to  evacuate  our  people,  and  give 
us  some  hope  of  stability,  we  will  be  the  first 
to  come  back." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of 
things  that  It  Is  only  the  temporary  presence 
of  our  forces  in  Santo  Domingo  which  has 
made  It  possible  for  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  carry  out  its  consulta- 
tions, to  organize  its  machinery,  and  to  take 
Its  proper  place  on  the  scene  of  the  fighting 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

vn 

These  are  the  essential  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  matter  before  us.  Obviously  the 
situation  is  still  far  from  clear  and  there  are 
xuiknowns  or  imponderables  in  the  swirling 
affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  recent 
days  and  weeks.  Indeed,  wherever  conspir- 
acy lurks  there  are  hidden  factors  and  secret 
forces  at  work — a  fact  which  no  doubt  has 
much  to  do  with  the  angry  distortions  and 
maliciously  false  allegations  which  we  have 
heard  from  two  speakers  at  this  table  in  re- 
cent days. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  appears 
that  what  began  as  a  democratic  revolution 
was  quickly  penetrated  by  a  group  of  trained 
Communists.  If  that  movement  had  suc- 
ceeded In  establishing  Itself  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  events 
would  have  been  irreversible.  The  OAS 
would  have  been  deprived  of  any  realistic 
possibility  of  assisting  the  Dominican  people 
to  determine  their  political  future  by  the 
free   exercise   of   self-determination. 

It  Is  not  the  "bogey  of  antlcommunism," 
or  a  "time  worn  record,"  or  an  imaginary 
danger  vdth  which  we  are  concerned — to  bor- 
row some  of  Ambassador  Fedorenko's  words. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  there  are  three 
Communist  political  organizations.  They 
are  the  Partldo  Soclallsta  Popular  Domlni- 
cano  (PSPD,  Dominican  Popular  Socialist 
Party),  which  follows  Moscow's  direction; 
the  Movlmlento  Popular  Domlnlcano 
(MPD,  Dominican  Popular  Movement)  a 
small  but  aggressive  Marxist-Leninist  revo- 
lutionary party  which  follows  the  Chinese 
Communist  Ideological  line;  and  the  largest 
of  the  three,  the  Agrupaclon  PoUtlca  Catorce 
de  Junlo  (APCJ,  Fourteenth  of  June  Po- 
litical Group) ,  which  Is  Castro  oriented  and 
with  connections  to  Soviet  and  Communist 
Chinese  regimes  as  well. 

All  three  of  these  parties  have  representa- 
tives in  Cuba  and  have  received  training  and 
financial  support  from  abroad.  All  have  par- 
ticipated In  armed  revolutionary  attempts: 
the  PSPD  m  the  invasion  of  1959;  the  MPD 
in  guerrilla  fighting  In  1963;  and  the  PACJ 
In  the  unsuccessful  Castro-style  guerrilla  at- 
tempt of  late  1963. 

Direct  involvement  of  Castro  in  Dominican 
affairs  is  also  of  long  standing.  As  long 
ago  as  1959  Oastro  organized,  trained,  and 
equipped  an  expedition  which  invaded  the 
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Dominican  Republic,  whose  leadership  In- 
cluded a  Cuban  army  officer  and  which  was 
escorted  to  Dominican  shores  by  the  Cuban 
Navy. 

In  November  1963  it  launched  another  ac- 
tion against  the  Dominican  Republic,  un- 
successfully sending  a  paramilitary  team 
with  supplies  of  weapons  to  the  north  coast 
of  the  island. 

In  1963  also  the  Castro  and  the  Chinese- 
oriented  Communist  Parties  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  launched  an  open  guerrilla  war- 
fare movement  in  the  hinterland  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Dominicans  known  to 
have  received  training  in  Cuba  took  part  In 
that  abortive  effort.  The  bulk  of  the  cap- 
tured rebels  were  deported  in  May  1964.  and 
most  of  them  became  political  exiles  in 
Prance.  Prom  there,  many  have  since  trav- 
eled in  the  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Including 
Cuba,  and  Communist  China. 

Last  year,  Dominican  Communists  pub- 
lished the  Marxist  Justification  for  their  rev- 
olution in  terms  of  national  liberation,  a 
handbook  entitled  "Seven  Themes  of  Study." 
Later,  in  September,  they  issued  a  call  for 
unity  of  the  "forces  of  the  left  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Dominican  Communist 
Party." 

And  In  November  the  Havana  Conference 
of  the  Communist  Parties  of  Latin  America. 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  called  for 
"active  aid"  to  the  so-called  "freedom  fight- 
ers" in  Latin  America. 

Beginning  in  late  1964.  various  of  the  ex- 
iled Castro  and  Chinese  party  leaders  began 
to  infiltrate  back  Into  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, some  clandestinely,  to  rejoin  their  re- 
spective political  organizations. 

Then  on  the  very  evening  of  the  army  of- 
ficers" revolt  inspired  by  the  PRD,  the  party 
of  Juan  Bosch.  April  24,  these  top-level  Com- 
munist leaders,  especially  those  of  the  Mos- 
cow-oriented old-line  Communist  Party,  the 
PSPD,  seized  upon  the  unstable  situation  as 
ripe  for  subversive  exploitation.  Word  was 
issued  to  party  members  and  to  other  ex- 
tremist groups,  calling  for  agitation  and  the 
staging  of  "spot  rallies  and  demonstrations" 
in  the  streets. 

Within  1  or  2  hours  of  the  first  rebel  moves, 
members  of  the  Castroist  movement  were 
busy  in  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Communist  and  Castroist  leaders  shortly 
thereafter  got  quantities  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition from  the  armory  at  the  "27  February" 
camp  outside  Santo  Domingo,  where  rebel- 
ling army  officers  had  seized  control  as  the 
opening  act  of  the  coup.  A  sizable  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  leaders  of  the  PSPD — the  Moscow 
party — and  the  members  of  this  party  were 
quickly  formed  into  armed  paramilitary 
teams  which  fanned  out  in  the  downtown 
and  "Barrio"  (sltmi)  areas,  taking  control  of 
secondary  targets  and  organizing  the  inhab- 
itants. At  the  same  time  a  party  military 
headquarters  was  established  and  arms  col- 
lected from  loyalist  police,  and  military  per- 
sonnel were  stored  there. 

With  relatively  tight  discipline  and  effec- 
tive organization,  the  extreme  leftist  groups, 
particularly  the  PSPD,  but  also,  prominently, 
the  MPD  and  the  Castro  movement,  were 
soon  providing  a  significant  portion  of  the 
rebel  forces  and  were  decisively  influencing 
the  political  leadership  of  the  rebellion 
which,  in  the  beginning,  had  been  In  the 
hands  of  the  democratic  leaders  of  the  Bosch 
party. 

This  was  the  complexion  of  the  rebellion 
when  the  key  PRD  leaders,  who  had  orga- 
nized the  revolt  to  restore  Bosch,  began  to 
take   asylum. 

Now  who  are  some  of  these  leaders  who 
have  sought  to  turn  this  rebellion  into  a 
Communist  takeover? 

Playing  a  key  role  In  the  tactical  direction 
of  the  rebel  forces  is  Manuel  Gonzalez  Gon- 
zalez, an  experienced  Spanish  Communist 
Party  activist  who  has  been  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  since  1940  and  Is  a  member  of 


the  Moscow  party,  and  a  piu-ported  Cuban 
intelligence  agent. 

Other  PSPD  leaders  active  in  the  revolt 
include  Buenaventura  Johnson,  whose  house 
is  one  of  the  party's  munition  dumps  and 
strongholds,  and  Fidello  Despradel,  who  re- 
ceived guerrilla  training  in  Cviba  in  1963. 
Leading  the  organization  of  paramilitary 
units  were  Jaime  Duran.  who  received  para- 
military training  in  Cuba  in  1962,  and  Juan 
Ducoudray,  who  has  been  a  liaison  link  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
the  supply  of  weapons. 

Also  participating  actively  among  others: 

Rafael  De  La  Altagracla  Mejla  Lluberes,  an 
APCJ  leader,  long-time  Communist  revolu- 
tionary. He  was  involved  in  a  1963  attempt 
to  overthrow  Venezuelan  President  Betan- 
court,  and  has  had  guerrilla  training  and 
political  Indoctrination  coiu-se,  Cuba  1963. 

Nicolas  Quirico  Valdez  Conde.  a  high-level 
PSPD  member,  who  has  lived  In  Moscow, 
speaks  Russian  fluently,  and  was  Russian 
interpreter  for  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

Miguel  Angel  Deschamps  Erickson,  an 
MPD  member,  who  received  guerrilla  war- 
fare training  and  explosives  course  In  Cuba 
In  1962.  and  carried  instructions  from  Cuba 
to  Dominican  Republic  for  MPD  in  1963. 

Juan  Miguel  Roman  Diaz,  a  high-level 
member  of  APCJ  who  was  key  man  in  gjaer- 
rilla  activities  in  the  Dominican  Republic*  In 
late  1963;  and  subsequently  deported  and 
went  to  Cuba  In  June  1964. 

Mr.  President,  it  may,  of  course,  be  said,  I 
think  accurately,  that  the  bulk  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  rebellion  are  not  Communist 
and  that  even  in  the  present  leadership 
non-Communists  are  active.  I  do  not  pur- 
port to  predict  the  future. 

But  I  would  remind  you  that  only  12 
men  went  to  the  hills  with  Castro  in  1956  and 
that  only  a  handful  of  Castro's  own  sup- 
porters were  Conununists.  I  would  also  re- 
mind you  that  Castro,  too.  came  into  power 
under  cover  of  constitutionalism,  moderation, 
and  cooperation  with  others.  But  within 
months  the  true  complexion  appeared  and 
the  list  of  leaders  imprisoned,  expelled,  or 
forced  to  flee  once  control  was  achieved  Is 
well  known.  It  is  an  impressive  list:  the 
first  provisional  President  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government.  Dr.  Manuel  Urrutia;  the 
first  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Jose  Miro  Cardona; 
the  first  president  of  the  supreme  court.  Dr. 
Emilio  Menendez;  nearly  two-thirds  of 
Castro's  first  cabinet.  Including  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Roberto  Agramonte, 
Minister  of  Treasury,  Rufo  Lopez  Fresquet, 
Minister  of  Labor,  Manuel  Fernandez.  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  Humberto  Sort  Marin,  and 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Manuel  Ray;  com- 
panions-in-arms  of  Fidel  Castro,  such  as 
Sierra  Maestra  Commanders  Hubert  Matos, 
Mino  Diaz,  and  Jorge  Sotus;  labor  leaders 
such  as  David  Salvador  and  Amaury  Fragi- 
nals;  editors  and  commentators  such  as 
Miguel  Angel  Quevedo.  Luis  Conte  Aguero; 
even  Juan  Orta,  the  head  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  own  office,  and  ultimately 
Castro's  own  sister. 

Mr.  President,  participation  In  the  Inter- 
American  system,  to  be  meaningful,  must 
take  into  account  the  modern-day  reality 
that  an  attempt  by  a  conspiratorial  group, 
inspired  from  the  outside,  to  seize  control  by 
force  can  be  an  assault  upon  the  Independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  a  state.  The  rights 
and  obligations  of  all  members  of  the  OAS 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  this  reality. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  action  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  intervening  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic  or  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  that  country.  There 
Is  no  new  "doctrine"  at  work  In  that  part 
of  the  world. 

The  fact  remains  that  United  States  forces 
are  not  asserting  any  authority  to  govern 
any  pert  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  nor  do 
we  want  any  such  authority  even  in  that 


neutral  zone  within  the  city  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  fact  remains  that  U.S.  forces 
are  not  taking  sides  in  the  Dominican  con- 
flict — and   explicitly   declined   to  do  so. 

Thus  the  United  States  is  in  no  sense  act- 
ing against  the  Dominican  Republic,  but  In 
the  Interests  of  the  Dominican  people. 

Our  action  is  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
restore  order  and  to  preserve  for  the  people 
of  that  nation  their  right  to  freely  choose 
their  government. 

To  preserve  that  right,  the  United  States 
has  protected  and  evacuated  foreign  citizens 
from  the  danger  zone  and  has  provided  the 
Organization  of  American  States  with  tiie 
necessary  time  to  take  over  its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  area  of  its  competence. 

Whatever  else  has  been  said  around  this 
table,  that  Is  the  whole  story  as  far  as  it 
can  be  known,  and  these  are  the  relevant 
facts  in  the  matter  before  this  council. 

The  case  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  com- 
p>etent  regional  organization.  This  is  an 
official  OAS  commission  at  the  scene  ac- 
tively engaged  in  negotiations  which  appear 
to  have  reached  an  advanced  stage.  The 
council  of  the  OAS  was  in  session  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  therefore  trust  that  this  Council  will  keep 
the  question  of  the  Dominican  Republic  un- 
der review  until  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  completes  its  work  and  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been  able 
to  exercise  their  own  political  choice. 
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Statement  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son, U.S.  Representative  to  the  UNrrED 
Nations,  in  the  Secttrity  Council,  on  the 
Dominican  Republic  Question,  Mat  5, 
1965 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  what  you  said  about 
the  hour  and  I  noted  it  with  sympathy.  I 
shall  try  to  be  very  brief. 

At  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Fedor- 
enko  compared  me  to  a  reptile.  Well,  I  must 
say  I  had  not  expected  to  be  called  a  reptile 
by  Ambassador  Fedorenko,  which  adds  an- 
other colorful  epithet  to  his  rich  Inventory 
of  discovu-tesies.  However,  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  these  gracious  remarks  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  on  and  off 
since  1945  and  I  am  neither  surprised  nor. 
indeed,  up>set.  I  am  insulated  by  experience 
from  Soviet  diplomatic  niceties.  Moreover. 
I  won't  even  react  In  the  manner  of  reptiles 
by  striking  back. 

Ambassador  Fedorenko  asks  me  how  many 
U.S.  troops  were  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Well.  I  sent  out  for  an  evening  paper  where 
the  figures  are  published  daily,  but  I  haven't 
got  it.  However,  I  have  called  my  Govern- 
ment and  as  of  5  o'clock  the  figure  was  17,134. 
I  am  sorry  that  that  was  the  figure  as  of  an 
hour  ago,  but  that  was  when  you  asked  me. 

As  to  what  these  forces  are  doing,  I 
thought  I  explained  that  at  some  length. 
I  explained  that  they  were  policing  the  city, 
that  they  were  guarding  the  neutral  safety 
zone,  they  were  evacuating  asylees  and  refu- 
gees, they  were  distributing  food  and  medi- 
cine. But  evidently  Ambassador  Fedorenko 
was  not  listening  when  I  spoke  and  I  com- 
mend to  him  the  transcript  of  my  remarks 
which  win  appear  In  tomorrow's  Journal,  in- 
cluding the  Information  that  he  apparently 
overlooked,  that  it  took  8.000  police  to  main- 
tain order  in  Santo  Domingo  in  peaceful 
times  when  there  was  a  police  force. 

At  the  end  of  his  remarks  Ju3t  now,  he 
raised  the  question  of  article  53  of  the 
charter.  As  to  this  allegation,  that  the 
Organization  of  American  States  cannot  act 
because  enforcment  action  requires  Secu- 
rity Council  approval  under  article  53,  there 
Is,  of  course,  a  long  history  of  Soviet  ob- 
struction and  effort  to  equate  all  OAS  re- 
gional action  to  enforcement  action.  The 
reason  is  obvious  because  the  Soviet  Union 
could  then  veto  the  action  in  the  Security 
Council. 


But  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  OAS 
do  not  constitute  enforcement  action  within 
the  meaning  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
What  enforcement  action  is  being  taken 
against  the  Dominican  Republic?  None. 
What  order  is  being  enforced?  None.  What 
Is  being  done  by  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  is  fully  within  the  proper  scope 
of  the  authority  of  regional  organizations  to 
deal  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  char- 
ter within  their  Jurisdiction  as  provided  for 
by  article  52.  This  issue  has,  of  course,  as 
all  of  us  at  this  table  know,  been  exhaus- 
tively considered  In  the  Security  Council  In 
the  past  and  I  think  hardly  requires  re- 
opening at  this  time. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  again  laid 
great  emphasis  this  afternoon  on  noninter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  my  remarks  es^rlier  today,  I 
described  in  some  detail  the  Communist  in- 
tervejition  in  the  Dominican  Republic  which 
has  gone  on  for  some  years  and  which  was 
renewed  a  few  hours  after  the  revolt  broke 
out  on  April  24.  Of  course.  Communist 
intervention  begins  in  a  clandestine  and 
secret  fashion.  I  reminded  the  Council  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Communists  took 
over  the  Cuban  revolution  and  executed  or 
exiled  many  of  the  original  leaders  of  that 
revolution.  The  result  of  such  Communist 
intervention  is,  however,  decisive.  Once  a 
country  has  been  taken  over,  democratic 
liberties  are  destroyed  and  the  opportunity 
for  self-determination  ends.  That  is  why  the 
Communist  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  the  most  vicious  and  the  most 
fatal  which  can  be  imagined. 

And  now  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
ask  Ambassador  Fedorenko  and  his  Cuban 
colleague  a  question:  How  many  Communist 
agents  are  now  active  in  the  armed  uprising 
In  the  Dominican  Republic?  In  other  words, 
how  many  agents  of  international  commu- 
nism are  intervening  arms  in  hand  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  setting  up  another 
Castro  regime  in  that  unfortunate  country? 
If  he  has  to  cable  to  Moscow  and  to  Havana 
for  the  latest  statistics,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  wait  until  tomorrow  for  his  reply. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has  re- 
peatedly announced  its  intention  of  with- 
drawing its  forces  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public as  soon  as  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  OAS  for  the  establishment  of 
an  indigenous  Dominican  Government  which 
will  assure  the  people  of  that  country  their 
right  to  determine  their  own  future.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  around  this  table  who  do 
not  believe  that  this  pledge  will  be  kept.  In 
Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  despite  Mr.  Castro's 
pledge  of  free  elections,  he  has  never  dared 
to  hold  them.  The  Cuban  people  have  never 
been  given  a  chance  to  choose  their  own 
government.  We  doubt  that  the  Commu- 
nists ever  will  give  them  that  chance.  And 
I  believe  that  no  one  around  this  table,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Ambassador  Fedorenko  and  his 
Cuban  colleague,  want  that  to  happen  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  in  view  of  the 
hour  and  the  circumstances  and  the  fact 
that  everyhing  has  been  said  and  resald  so 
many  times,  that  I  shall  detain  you  no 
longer.  I  should  welcome  an  answer  to  the 
question  that  I  asked  the  Soviet  ambassador. 
(In  a  further  Intervention,  Ambassador 
Stevenson  said : ) 

Ho  hvun.  Mr.  President,  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  asked  me  one  question 
and  I  got  him  the  answer.  And  now  he  has 
asked  me  a  lot  more.  I  think  I  have  perhaps 
nothing  more  to  say  except  that  I  pray  God 
that  I  can  grow  up  to  be  a  big  boy  and  ask 
questions. 

(In  another  Intervention,  Ambassador 
Stevenson  said : ) 

I  know  my  proverbs,  too,  but  I  am  going 
to  mercifully  spare  both  my  colleague.  Am- 
bassador Fedorenko,  and  the  members  of  this 
Security    Council    from    repeating    any    of 


them  at  this  hour.  But  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  a  story  that  an  old  lawyer  once  told  me 
when  I  was  a  young  practitioner  In  my  home 
State  of  Illinois.  He  said,  "My  boy,  if  you 
haven't  got  the  facts,  argue  the  law  before 
the  Jury;  and  if  the  law  Isn't  vrtth  you,  argue 
the  facts;  and  if  you  have  neither  the  facts 
nor  the  law.  then  Just  talk  a  lot." 
Thank  you,  sir. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL   NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
-elerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1564)  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
vote  on  the  Miller  amendment^which  is 
to  occur  at  12:20  p.m.  tomorrow— ha,s 
been  concluded,  the  time  until  1 
o'clock  p.m.  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  majority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPLY  TO  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

CRITICISM    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT 

STATISTICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  May  18,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  a  lead  editorial  entitled  "Poor 
Statistics  and  Worse  Economics."  The 
editorial  attacked  the  present  statistical 
methods  of  our  Government  in  deter- 
mining imemployment  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  serious  matter  when  the  leading 
financial  journal  of  the  United  States 
attacks  the  statistics  which  are  used  by 
our  Government  and  by  Congress  in  de- 
termining much  of  our  policy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I  was  particularly  concerned  with 
the  editorial,  so  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Raymond 


T.  Bowman,  Assistant  Director  for  Sta- 
tistical Standards,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Mr.  Bowman  is  more  directly  responsible 
for  policy  in  the  statistics  field  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
than  anyone  else.  He  has  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  recommending  policy 
with  regard  to  all  our  statistical  pro- 
grams. He  is  a  man  of  distinguished 
ability. 

Frankly,  when  I  read  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  I  recalled  that  the 
many  outstanding  statisticians,  from  all 
over  the  world,  who  testified  before  our 
Joint  Congressional  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  our  statistics  program,  had  unani- 
mously concluded  that  ours  are  the  best 
statistics  to  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the 
world,  although,  of  course,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  criticism  and  improvement. 

The  reply  by  Mr.  Bowman  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  policies  are  seriously  influenced  by 
the  statistics  concerning  the  level  of  un- 
employment in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  entitled  "Poor  Sta- 
tistics and  Worse  Economics,"  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  18, 
and  Mr.  Bowman's  letter  to  me  dated 
May  20,  which  analyzes,  point  by  point, 
the  arguments  set  forth  in  the  editorial. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  18,  1965] 
Poor  Statistics  and   Worse  Economics 
As    a    voice    in    the   statistical    wilderness 
that  has  long  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
Federal  unemplo3mient  estimates,  we  natu- 
rally welcome  Samuel  Lubell's  call  for  a  new 
and  sharper  definition  of  the  Jobless. 

Mr.  Lubell,  the  diligent  and  perceptive 
political  pollster,  has  spent  many  recent 
weeks  interviewing  hundreds  of  people  out 
of  work  in  21  cities  arotmd  the  Nation.  His 
overriding  conclusion  is  that  the  national 
unemployment  rate  as  proclaimed  by  Wash- 
ington is  in  several  ways  misleading  and  In 
need  of  considerable  revision. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  figure  distorts  the 
actual  condition.  What  is  worse  is  that  It 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  single  most 
Important  barometer  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic climate.  It  can  be.  and  is,  used  as 
the  basis  for  vast  new  public  spending  pro- 
grams, however  Irrelevant  or  wasteful  they 
may  be.  Another  way  of  putting  it.  In  our 
somewhat  Jatmdiced  view,  is  that  It  has  be- 
come a  convenient  tool  for  politicians  eager 
to  tap  the  Treasury. 

Yet  this  sacrosanct  statistic,  as  Mr.  Lubell 
observes,  does  not  provide  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  how  serious  is  the  need  for  more 
Jobs.  For  one  thing,  the  Government  does 
not  even  attempt  to  measure  the  Job  vacan- 
cies that  exist  along  with  tinemployment. 
Nor  does  the  announced  national  rate  yield. 
In  the  interviewer's  words,  "a  sensitive  pic- 
ture of  the  shifts  taking  place  In  the  quality 
of  the  unemployed  and  of  the  changing  na- 
ture of  their  problems." 

Moreover,  the  figure  does  not  tell  how 
much,  or  how  little,  hardship  there  Is  among 
the  Jobless.  To  us  this  Is  a  particularly  im- 
portant point.  Surely  a  htunanltarian  na- 
tion should  be  more  concerned  with  the  ac- 
tual cases  of  hardship  than  with  statistical 
veneration.  Beyond  that,  we  reject  the  pro- 
letarian docta-lne,  implicit  in  governmental 
attitudes,  that  everyone  should  work  regard- 
less of  need.  If  some  people  can  make  a  de- 
cent life  without  working,  we  would  say  that 
Is  their  privilege  and  pleasure. 
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Part  of  the  trouble  with  the  official  unem- 
ployment rate  stems  from  the  s.impllng 
methods  used,  a  survey  of  35.000  households 
in  which  the  main  question  Is.  "Have  you 
been  looking  for  work?  ■;  if  the  answer  Is 
"Yes."  the  Individual  Is  counted  as  unem- 
ployed As  sampling  techniques  go.  35  000 
households  might  be  considered  adequate, 
though  obviously  capable  of  producing  only 
a  broad  national  guess.  The  loose  question- 
ing is  another  matter. 

One  of  its  results.  Mr.  Lubell  writes,  is  that 
"the  identical  label  unemployed'  is  applied 
to  such  an  astonishing  variety  of  situations 
that  it  has  been  robbed  of  niu-h  of  its  real 
meaning.  A  coal  miner  who  h  is  lost  his  Job 
for  good  !s  given  the  si'me  statistical  weight 
as  au  auto  worker  who  Is  guaranteed  70  per- 
cent of  his  pay  even  when  laid  off  for  model 
changes." 

The  sweeping  definition  of  "unemployed" 
also  leads  to  abundant  abuse:  People  who  are 
on  Jobless  relief  but  won't  look  for  work,  peo- 
ple who  wont  take  jobs  at  p.iy  lower  than 
the.v  had  been  making,  people  who  don't 
need  to  work  at  all  but  receive  compensation. 
One  young  man  interviewed  at  an  extension 
university  admitted  that  he  was  a  full-time 
student  and  shouldn't  be  getting  unemploy- 
ment checks. 

To  give  the  Labor  Department  its  due.  It 
does  put  out  certain  breakdowns  of  unem- 
ployment by  groups.  Unfortunately  the  more 
significant  of  these  flgvires  are  usually  granted 
scant  attention  by  the  public,  the  politicians, 
and  apparently  Labor  Dej>artment  officials 
themselves,  since  they  are  among  those  who 
constantly  contend  that  the  aggregate  level 
of  unemployment  is  Intolerable. 

Almost  certainly,  it  seems  to  us.  the  most 
revealing  estimate,  in  terms  both  of  de- 
gree of  hardship  and  of  economic  signifl- 
cance,  is  not  the  national  rate,  ciurently 
given  as  4.9  percent  of  the  labor  force,  but  the 
Jobless  rate  for  married  men.  These,  after 
all,  are.  generally  speaking,  the  people  who 
do  need  to  work  and  who  comprise  the  bulk 
of  the  labor  force.  By  any  standard  they  are 
far  more  deserving  of  concern  than  the  Job- 
less teenagers  about  whom  there  is  so  much 
weeping. 

That  rate  for  married  men  is  presently  put 
at  2.5  percent.  If  it  is  anj-where  near  a  cor- 
rect approximation,  It  represents  not  a  state 
of  intolerable  unemployment  but  for  ail 
practical  piu-poses  full  employment.  In  a 
huge,  complex,  and  mobile  economy,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  seasonal  employment, 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  at- 
tain a  much  lower  rate  of  unemplosrment. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  Jobless  tabulations 
suggest  their  own  remedies.  One  private 
group,  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  has  Just  shown,  in  a  local  survey,  the 
way  to  correcting  part  of  the  problem— the 
compilation  of  Job-vacancy  figures.  It  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  a  national  survey 
would  indicate  more  Job  opportunities  than 
qualified  Jobseekers. 

But  what  is  needed  moet  of  all  is  public 
realization  that  the  lot  of  the  genuinely  im- 
employed  is  being  employed  for  questionable 
political  purposes.  In  such  a  climate,  it  la 
at  least  encouraging  when  attempts  are  made 
to  expoee  an  arrangement  which  builds,  on  a 
foundation  of  faulty  evaluation,  a  pyramid 
of  bad  economic  policy. 
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Exccirrivi:  Oftice  of  the  President. 
BtniEAu  of  the  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  20.  1965. 
Hon.  William  Peoxmiee, 

Chairman,      Subcommittee      cm      Economic 

Statistics,    Joint    Economic    Covnmittee, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  The  criticism  of 

the    Federal    tinemployment    figures    which 

appeared  In  an  editorial  In  the  May  18  isaue 

of  the  Wall  Street  Joximal   U   based   on  a 


fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statistics.  Economists  both  In 
and  out  of  Government  do,  of  course,  in- 
terpret these  figures  and  do  not  always  ar- 
rive at  the  same  Interpretation  of  them  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Unemployment  Is  measured  In  order  to 
determine  the  total  number  of  persons  not 
employed  who  are  offering  their  services  In 
a  free  labor  market.  This  Is  an  Important 
measure  of  available  manpower  not  being 
utilized  by  the  economy.  The  Employment 
Act  of  1946  made  It  the  official  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  foster  and  promote 
conditions  under  which  there  will  be  useful 
employment  opportunities  "for  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work."  One  of  the 
most  Important  functions  of  the  monthly 
statistics  Is  to  measure  the  degree  of  success 
with  which  the  American  economy  Is  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

The  complaint  of  the  Journal  seems  to  be 
that  the  unemployment  measure  "does  not 
provide  an  accurate  estimate  of  how  serious 
is  the  need  for  more  Jobs."  I  want  to  make 
two  points  in  this  connection.  First,  the 
unemployment  statistics  do  provide  a  basis 
for  assessing  the  effect  of  Idle  manpower  on 
the  economy  and  the  unemployed  Individ- 
uals. Second,  the  measure  of  unemploy- 
ment was  never  Intended  to  be  and  should 
not  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  In  dire 
need  of  a  job. 

In  connection  with  my  first  point  It  should 
be  fairly  obvious  that  idle  resource — unused 
plant  facilities,  excessive  Inventories,  or  Idle 
manpower  seeking  jobs — diminishes  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  economy.  Unemployment  also 
affects  the  Individual  Jobseeker,  Including 
those  who  may  not  "need"  the  job.  Employ- 
ment is  not  only  a  means  for  meeting  the 
pressing  needs  of  Individuals  but.  In  part  at 
least,  an  end  in  Itself — or  at  least  a  means 
to  much  more  advanced  desires. 

My  second  point  Is  that  just  as  employ- 
ment Includes  those  who  have  a  job  whether 
they  need  one  or  not.  so  unemplojmient 
includes  those  who  seek  a  job  whether  they 
need  It  or  not.  It  should  be  clearly  recog- 
nized that  need  is  largely  subjective  and 
very  difficult  to  measure  In  a  practical  and 
objective  manner.  Working  wives  want  theli 
families  to  have  the  things  their  earnings 
can  provide.  Many  teenagers,  even  those 
going  to  school,  wish  to  contribute  to  their 
own  support  or  to  save  for  future  educa- 
tional or  other  purposes.  Married  women 
and  teenagers  alone  account  for  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  of  persons  counted  as 
employed.  Surely  if  we  count  them  as  em- 
ployed when  they  are  working  we  should 
count  them  as  unemployed  when  tliey  do 
not  have  a  Job  and  are  seeking  one. 

What  I  have  said  above,  however,  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  degree 
of  personal  hardship  resulting  from  unem- 
ploj-ment  Is  Identical  for  all  unemployed 
persons.  Nor  that  these  differences  should 
not  be  taken  Into  account  In  the  develop- 
ment of  social  policy.  But  my  point  clearly 
is  that  measuring  unemployment  (In  a  free 
society)  cannot  appropriately  be  based  on 
the  need  of  the  Individual  for  a  Job — but 
must  be  based  on  his  not  having  a  Job  and 
seeking  one. 

For  the  reasons  just  noted,  and  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  no  single  figure  on 
unemployment  can  possibly  meet  all  analyt- 
ical purposes,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  publishes 
each  month  in  Employment  and  Earnings, 
statistics  showing  employment  and  unem- 
plojrment  by  age,  sex,  color,  marital  status, 
industry,  and  occupation,  with  hours  of 
work  for  the  employed  and  diu-atlon  of  un- 
emplo3rment  for  the  unemployed.  The  un- 
employment rates  for  household  heads,  for 
married  women,  for  persons  living  alone  are 
all  published  each  month  In  the  detailed 
report. 


No  one  would  deny  that  unemployment 
works  a  much  greater  hardship  on  married 
men  with  family  responsibilities  than  on 
teenagers  or  housewives  looking  for  ways  to 
earn  extra  money.  As  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial  points  out,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment does  publish  In  Its  first  summary  re- 
port the  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  for  married  men,  which  In  April  1955 
was  2.5  percent.  In  addition.  In  the  same 
release  separate  unemployment  rates  are 
published  for  teenagers,  adult  women,  men 
20  to  24  years  of  age,  men  25  years  of  age 
and  over,  and  many  other  groups.  The  un- 
employed are  subdivided  according  to  the 
duration  of  their  unemployment  and  accord- 
ing to  whether  they  were  seeking  full-  or 
part-time  work.  For  example.  In  April  1965 
600,000  of  the  3  6  million  unemployed  were 
looking  for  part-time  Jobs.  This  figure  u 
published  very  prominently  on  the  very  first 
table  of  the  first  release  of  the  figures  each 
month.  (A  copy  of  the  April  report  Is  en- 
closed for  your  Information.) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  satisfied  that 
the  Jobless  rate  for  married  men  Is  "for  all 
practical  purposes  full  employment."  They 
ssem  to  Imply  that  other  groups  need  not 
concern  us  greatly.  They  note  that  married 
men  "after  all  are.  generally  speaking,  the 
people  who  do  need  the  work  and  who  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  the  labor  force."  They  fur- 
ther note  that  "By  any  standard  they  (mar- 
ried men)  are  far  more  deserving  of  concern 
than  the  Jobless  teenagers  about  whom  there 
is  so  much  weeping." 

This  seems  a  somewhat  different  emphasis 
than  set  forth  by  Mr.  Lubell  In  an  earlier 
article  in  the  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
unemployment  to  which  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  refers.  Mr.  Lubell  says  in 
his  article  entitled  'The  Teenager  Crisis." 
"We  will  need  not  only  further  Increases  in 
available  Jobs,  but  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
many  restrictive  barriers  that  wall  the  Job- 
less off  from  the  more  secure,  prospering 
part  of  the  economy." 

The  unemployment  statistics  now  avail- 
able throw  light  on  most  of  the  facets  of  the 
problem  which  are  brought  out  In  the  edi- 
torial. The  concepts  and  methods  used  In 
measuring  unemployment  are  continually  re- 
viewed to  Insure  that  the  official  statistics 
do  provide  the  best  possible  measure  of  un- 
employment. Most  recently,  a  Presidential 
Committee  composed  of  representative  non- 
governmental experts  conducted  an  intensive 
review  of  the  Government's  entire  employ- 
ment and  unemploj-ment  statistics  program. 
It  concluded  that  "The  concept  of  unemploy- 
ment now  in  official  use  Is  a  reasonable  one 
and  represents  a  conscientious  and  well- 
designed  effort  over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
resolve  a  wide  range  of  difficult  Issues."  The 
Committee  recommended  a  program  of  re- 
search and  experimentation  which  would 
lead  to  a  sharpening  of  the  definitions  and 
procedures,  and  this  research  program  is  now 
in  progress  The  amount  of  data  published 
on  the  unemployed  has  already  been  gieatly 
Increased  In  response  to  the  Committee's 
recommendations. 

I  am  enclosing  a  pamphlet  which  outlines 
the  measurement  process  In  some  detail  and 
a  copy  of  the  Monthly  Report  on  the  Labor 
Force  which  contains  the  detailed  statistics 
on  unemployment  mentioned  above. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  states 
that  "the  Government  does  not  even  attempt 
to  measure  the  Job  vacancies  that  exist  along 
with  unemployment."  I  agree  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  useful.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  been  conducting  experiments 
in  16  metropolitan  areas  this  fiscal  year  lead- 
ing toward  developing  Just  such  Job  va- 
cancy statistics. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  effort  can  be  moved 
forward.  When  It  Is,  we  must  be  careful  to 
keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  no  single  figure 
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of  job  vacancies  will  serve  all  purposes  any 
more  than  a  single  unemployment  figure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  T.  Bowman, 
Assistant  Director  for  Statistical  Standards. 


to   move   against   bank   mergers   under    the 
Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts. 


PROPOSED  COMPROMISE  ON  BILL 
TO  EXEMPT  BANKS  FROM  ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson  1,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
has  introduced  a  bill  that  would  remove 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act  His  bill  provides  that  final  deci- 
sion on  the  mergers  of  banks  shall  be 
determined  by  three  banks  regulatory 
agencies:  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
the  case  of  State  member  banks;  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the  case 
of  national  banks:  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  in  most 
other  cases.  . 

This  proposal  is  highly  controversial. 
It  has  merit,  but  there  is  also  a  substan- 
tial basis  for  criticism  of  it.  The  com- 
mittee has  already  held  several  days  of 
hearings  on  the  measure.  The  Anier- 
ican  Bankers  Association  favors  the  bUl; 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association 
oppose  it.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
also  opposes  the  bill. 

The  independent  bankers  proposed  an 
interesting  compromise  which  would 
provide  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  still  have  the  right  to  bring  suits 
to  deny  mergers,  but  that  that  right 
would  be  strictly  limited  to  from  30  to 
90  days,  and  that  mergers  which  have 
already  taken  place  should,  wherever 
possible,  be  permitted  to  remain,  so  that 
the  hundreds  of  banks  that  have  merged 
in  the  last  5  or  10  years  would  not  have 
hanging  over  them  the  threat  of  dis- 
solution, which  threat  could  be  very  dam- 
aging to  them. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  May  24,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, entitled  "Compromise  Seen  on  Bank 
Mergers,"  written  by  Eileen  Shanahan. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Compromise    Seen    on    Bank     Mergers— A 

SOLUTION     ON     How     TO     POLICE     MOVES     IS 

Being  Sought  Behind  the  Scenes— Easing 
or  Laws  Likely— Some  Pulling  and  Haul- 
ing Is  Going  on,  but  Optimism  Marks 
Bargaining 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 
Washington,  May  23.— A  compromise  solu- 
tion to  the  controversial  question  of  how  the 
Government  should  police  bank  mergers  is 
being  worked  out  qultely  behind  the  scenes. 
Some  pulling  and  hauling  Is  still  going  on 
among  the  various  participants,  but  all  in- 
volved In  the  compromise  effort  are  optimis- 
tic about  their  chances  for  success. 

The  probable  compromise,  which  would  re- 
quire amendment  of  existing  laws,  would 
not  completely  immunize  bank  mergers  from 
attack  under  the  antitrust  laws,  which  Is 
what  mo«t  of  the  banking  Industry  wants. 

However,  Important  restrictions  would  be 
placed  on  the  Justice  Department's  freedom 


major  provisions 

The  compromise  legislation  would  contain 
three  major  provisions,  the  first  two  of  which 
have  been  pretty  well  agreed  upon  and  the 
third  of  which  Is  still  being  fought  over. 
The  three  provisions  are  as  follows: 

Any  merger  that  had  already  been  accom- 
plished would  be  immune  from  prosecution 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

When  further  mergers  were  proposed,  the 
Justice  Department's  antitrust  division 
would  be  allowed  only  a  limited  period  of 
time— 30  or  60  days— during  which  to  file 
suit  to  block  the  merger  under  the  antitrust 
laws.     Thereafter,  it  would  be  forbidden  to 

Some  sort  of  standard  would  be  estab- 
lished, designed  to  make  the  Government's 
policies  toward  bank  mergers  more  uniform 
than  they  are  now,  with  the  three  agencies 
that  regvUate  banks  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment all  In  the  picture. 

TO  SOLVE  problem 

The  first  two  provisions  of  the  emerging 
compromise  would  solve  the  problem  that 
has  most  concerned  the  banking  Industry. 
This  is  the  threat  that  the  Government  will 
move  to  break  up  existing  banks  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  either  banks  that  already 
exist  or  those  created  in  the  future  by  merg- 
ers. 

Three  such  splltups  are  under  negotiation 
as  a  result  of  recent  court  decisions  holding 
that  the  antitrust  laws  do  apply  to  banks— 
the  Manufacturers-Hanover  case  in  New 
York,  one  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  one  in 
Chicago. 

Legislation  that  would  take  banks  com- 
pletely out  from  under  the  antitrust  laws 
and  apply  special  standards  to  bank  mergers 
has  been  Introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson, Democrat,  of  Virginia,  who  began 
hearings  on  his  bill  last  week. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  favor  the  Robertson 
bill  and  the  Government's  other  banking 
agencies  are  thought  to  support  it,  although 
they  have  not  officially  said  so.  The  Justice 
Department  is  said  to  oppose  It  adamantly, 
but  It  has  not  officially  announced  Its  oppo- 
sition. The  Treasury  Department  Is  on  the 
fence. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  that 
the  Robertson  bill  could  pass  In  the  Senate, 
there  Is  thought  to  be  almost  no  chance  that 
It  could  pass  in  the  House.  Thus,  the  large 
majority  of  the  banking  Industry  that  is  rep- 
resented by  the  banking  association  is  eager 
to  find  a  compromise  rather  than  see  existing 
banks  remain  under  the  threat  of  antitrust 
prosecution,  which  is  what  would  happen  if 
no  action  at  all  was  taken. 

The  emerging  compromise  could  come  un- 
stuck if  the  Justice  Department  and  the  ABA, 
which  represent  the  extremes  In  the  argu- 
ment, were  unable  to  agree  on  some  ground- 
rules  for  future  antitrust  cases. 


tlon  to  prevent  any  merger  that  it  and  two 
of  the  three  banking  agencies  agreed  should 
not  be  allowed. 


competitive  impact 

The  ABA,  feeling  there  are  more  factors  to 
be  considered  In  ruling  on  bank  mergers 
than  Just  the  competitive  Impact— and  that 
the  Government's  banking  agencies  will  pay 
attention  to  these  factors  under  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1960  while  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  not — want  to  bar  the  Justice  De- 
partment from  filing  suit  against  any  merger 
that  has  the  approval  of  all  three  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's banking  agencies. 

The  Justice  Department  position  is  al- 
most the  opposite.  It  would  like  to  remain 
free,  as  it  Is  now,  to  move  against  a  merger, 
even  if  none  of  the  banking  agencies  shared 
Its  view,  and  to  be  required  to  take  legal  ac- 


COMMENT  ON   ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR JACKSON  AT  DUQUESNE  UNI- 
VERSITY SCHOOL  OF  LAW  ALUMNI 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  competent  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense is  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor  from   Washington    [Mr.   Jackson]. 
Senator  Jackson  recently  delivered  an 
address    to    the    Duquesne    University 
School  of  Law  alumni.    In  the  course  of 
this  he  pointed  to  a  serious  fallacy  of 
those  who  argue  that  the  United  States 
should  stop  fighting  and  start  negotia- 
ting in  South  Vietnam.     The  Senator 
from  Washington  gave  telling  reasons 
why  it  is  necessary  as  a  prerequisite  to 
effective  negotiations  to  keep  up  power- 
ful military  pressure  on  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Excerpts  from  his  address  and  com- 
ments on  it  were  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  May  21.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Address  to  the  Duquesne  Uni- 
versitt  School  of  Law  Alumni,  Prrrs- 
burgh,  on  May  20  by  Senator  Henry  H. 
Jackson,  Democrat,  op  Washington 
A  frequent  error — voiced  by  many  people 
of  good  will  is  that  tne  conference  table  pro- 
vides an  escape  from  the  struggle. 

Like  many  fallacies,  this  one  Is  attractive. 
It  suggests  that  the  risks  and  burdens  of 
conflict  are  unnecessary.  But  It  is  a  fallacy, 
for  it  rests  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  nature 
of  negotiation. 

International  relations  are  a  kind  of  per- 
manent negotiation.  The  diplomats  are  al- 
ways at  work.  Even  in  the  midst  of  war, 
diplomatic  soundings  never  cease.  •  •  • 

In  the  eyes  of  many  Americans,  however, 
when  war  begins,  negotiations  end,  and  when 
negotiations  begin,  military  pressure  should 
end.    It  is  not  so  with  the  Communists. 

When  American,  South  Korean,  and  other 
UN  forces  threw  back  the  third  Chinese 
spring  offensive  in  1951,  with  staggering 
Chinese  casualties,  the  Communists  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  negotiate.  Thereupon, 
Instead  of  keeping  up  the  military  pressure 
which  had  brought  them  to  the  conference 
table,  the  U.N.  forces  were  ordered  to  halt 
their  drive.  Some  officials  thought  that  the 
war  phase  had  ended  and  that  the  negotiating 
phase  had  begun. 

Optimists  thought  we  might  get  an  armi- 
stice agreement  in  3  weeks;  pessimists 
thought  It  might  take  6.  No  one  imagined  it 
would  take  more  than  100  weeks.  But  once 
American  forces  let  up  their  military  pres- 
sure the  communists  proceeded  to  drag  out 
the  negotiations,  trying  to  win  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  far  more  than  they  had  been 
able  to  win  on  the  battlefield. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  negotiation 
Is  not  a  substitute  for  pressure.  On  the  con- 
trary, pressure  Is  part  of  the  negotiating 
process.  It  Is  an  old  rule  'that  a  diplomat 
cannot  be  expected  to  win  more  at  the  con- 
ference table  than  his  comrade  In  arms  has 
won— or  is  clearly  in  a  position  to  win— on 
the  field  of  battle. 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  relevance  of 
this  principle  in  Vietnam.  •  •  •  Whether 
Americans  understand  it  or  not.  the  Com- 
munists know  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
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part  of  a  negotiation  that  has  been  going 
on  for  20  years  and  will  continue  as  far 
ahead  as  anyone  can  see. 


May  2^,  1965 


CONSTRUCTIVE  PROPOSAL  FOR 
SUPERSONIC   AIRLINER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  concerned  and  I  know  that 
other  Senators  have  been  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  billion-dollar  cost 
of  a  Federal  subsidy  for  the  development 
of  a  supersonic  airliner. 

Some  airline  experts  now  contend  that 
these  supersonic  airliners  would  permit 
the  most  profitable  operation  in  aviation 
history  within  a  very  short  time.  The 
supersonic  airliner  will  make  immense 
returns  to  the  big  airline  companies  of 
the  world. 

I  believe  that  with  this  in  mind  some 
method  other  than  direct  and  complete 
subsidy  of  the  supersonic  airliner  devel- 
opment should  be  seriously  considered  by 
Congress.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  this 
has  been  proposed  by  Ives,  Whitehead  & 
Co..  Inc..  a  highly  reputable  Washington 
consulting  firm,  which  has  suggested 
that,  instead  of  a  direct  subsidy  by  Con- 
gress, there  be  the  creation  of  an  organi- 
zation similar  to  that  of  Comsat,  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  This 
corporation  would  be  created  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to 
guarantee  this  very  risky  but  extremely 
important  development  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  the  tremendous 
funds  and  huge  subsidy  involved  in  di- 
rect Federal  Government  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  "U.S. -Backed  Bonds 
for  Jet  Proposed."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  May  24,  1965.  re- 
porting this  proposal,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S. -Backed  Bonds  for  Jet  Proposed — Pri- 
vate Financing  Is  Urged  for  Supersonic 
Airliner 

(By  Evert  Clark) 
Washington,  May  23.— A  possible  answer 
to  the  problem  of  financing  the  development 
of  a  supersonic  airliner  was  offered  today  by 
a   Washington   consulting   concern. 

Basically,  it  calls  for  private  financing 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  rather  than 
public  financing  through  Congressional  ap- 
propriations. 

Congress  would  create  a  Government  cor- 
poration to  raise  money  through  the  sale  of 
securities  and  to  oversee  the  plane's  develop- 
ment. 

The  President  would  appoint  five  direc- 
tors, subject  to  approval  by  the  Senate.  The 
corporation  would  exist  only  until  the  plane 
was  ready  to  be  produced  in  numbers. 

Among  the  many  plans  already  discussed 
and  discarded  for  developing  the  superjet 
is  the  creation  by  Congress  of  something  like 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  or 
Comsat. 

SEEKS    A    PROFTT 

Congress  created  Comsat  in  1962  to  estab- 
lish a  space  communications  network.  But 
Comsat  sells  stock  to  communications  com- 
panies and  the  public,  seeks  a  profit,  and  will 
stay  in  business  Indefinitely  to  help  operate 
the  network. 

Details  of  the  plan  suggested  today  are 
being  made  known  to  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  financial  community  and  the  air- 
craft Industry  by  its  authors  Ives,  Whitehead 
&  Co..  Inc.    The  company  prepared  the  plan 


with  its  own  funds,  apparently  hoping  that 
its  services  would  be  needed  if  the  plan 
was  accepted. 

The  plan  appears  to  overcome  two  of  the 
biggest  objections  to  the  official  plan  now 
proposed  by  the  Government. 

One  is  the  need  for  Congress  to  appropriate 
more  than  $1  billion  over  the  next  few  years 
to  help  build  what  essentially  will  become  a 
commercial  product.  The  other  is  the  In- 
dustry's resistance  to  risk-sharing  formulas 
suggested  by  the  Government. 

KENNEDY'S   DECISION 

President  Kennedy  decided  In  1963  that  It 
was  in  the  national  interest  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  help  underwrite  development  of  the 
plane  because  private  Industry  could  not 
finance  it  alone. 

Under  this  plan,  all  the  Federal  develop- 
ment funds  eventually  would  be  repaid.  But 
mo:e  pressing  technical  and  administrative 
problems  have  kept  Government  officials  and 
their  advisers  from  resolving  details  of  this 
plan  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  industry. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  public  and  Congress  should,  or  would, 
advance  $1  billion  or  more  toward  the  long- 
range  gains  In  aviation  leadership  and  eco- 
nomic returns  promised  by  the  airliner. 

The  new  plan  would  have  the  Congress 
establish  a  small  corporation  of  perhaps  200 
employees,  called  the  SST  (Supersonic  Trans- 
port) Development  Corporation.  It  would 
centralize  the  supervision  of  the  project  In 
one  agency,  instead  of  several  as  at  present. 

Fifteen-year  guaranteed  development 
bonds,  with  an  Interest  not  to  exceed  4  per- 
cent a  year  would  be  Issued  for  public  sale  In 
series  as  the  work  progressed. 

ADVANCE  royalties 

Revenues  also  would  result  from  advance 
royalty  payments  as  the  airlines  ordered 
planes,  from  "use"  tariffs  charged  later  on 
passengers  and  cargo,  and  from  manufactur- 
ers' payment  of  a  predetermined  percentage 
of  profits  on  sales  of  the  planes. 

If  production  was  finally  ordered,  the  man- 
ufacturers would  form  a  private  SST  produc- 
tion corporation,  entering  an  exclusive,  long- 
term  production  and  management  contract 
with  the  development  corporation. 

The  production  company  would  gain  all 
assets  such  as  patent  rights  and  would  in 
turn  assume  the  development  company's  lia- 
bilities by  oflferlng  its  own  mortgage  bonds  for 
development  bonds. 

In  return  for  such  things  as  patent  rights, 
the  production  company  would  pay  a  prede- 
termined percentage  of  profits  earned  each 
year  on  the  planes  until  the  development 
bonds  had  been  retired. 


RUBEN  LEVIN  HONORED  BY  WIS- 
CONSIN UNIVERSITY  FOR  GREAT 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  LABOR  JOUR- 
NALISM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
outstanding  newspaper  editor  was  re- 
cently honored  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  his  great  contribution  to  labor 
journalism. 

The  recipient  of  the  honor  was  Ruben 
Levin,  editor  and  manager  of  Labor,  a 
weekly  newspaper  owned  by  18  unions  in 
the  railroad,  airlines,  and  related  trans- 
port fields. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  cited  Mr. 
Levin  as  an  "outstanding  leader  in  the 
labor  press  field"  and  described  Labor  as 
one  of  the  "oldest  and  best  known  labor 
newspapers." 

I  add  my  praise  to  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin's,  both  to  Mr.  Levin 
and  to  Labor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 


article  entitled  "University  of  Wisconsin 
Honors  'Labor'  and  Editor,"  from  the 
May  22.  1965,  edition  of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

UNivERsriY  OF  Wisconsin     Honors  "Labor" 
AND  Editor 

Labor  newspaper  and  Its  editor.  Ruben 
Levin,  were  honored  with  a  testimonial  and 
a  citation  at  the  annual  journalism  Insti- 
tutes of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  held  last 
week  in  Madison.  Wis. 

The  testimonial  said  that  the  university 
recognizes  "the  distinguished  service  of 
Ruben  Levin  to  the  profession  of  journal- 
ism." It  was  signed  by  President  Fred  Har- 
rington  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by 
Dr.  Ralph  O.  Nafzlger,  of  the  school  of  Jour- 
nalism, and  by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
regents. 

Read  by  Dr.  Nafzlger  at  a  dinner  climaxing 
the  institutes,  the  citation  referred  to  Levin 
as  "outstanding  leader  in  the  labor  press 
field"  and  as  editor  of  one  of  the  "oldest  and 
best  known  labor  newspapers."  with  700,000 
readers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Also,  the  citation  paid  tribute  to  "your 
contributions  in  telling  labor's  story  to  the 
American  public,  raising  the  standards  of  the 
worklngman  •  •  •  and  devotion  to  our  free 
enterprise  economy." 

The  testimonial  and  citation  were  author- 
ized by  the  university's  regents  and  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  of  the  school  of 
Journalism. 
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Mr.    PROXMIRE. 
yield  the  floor. 


Mr.    President.   I 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  about  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget. 

The  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member 
ex  officio,  have  recently  completed  hear- 
ings on  the  problems  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  District  Committee,  under  the  most 
able  and  dedicated  chairmanship  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  has  delved 
extensively  into  the  problem  of  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  members 
of  the  committee  have  heard  the  District 
Commissioners,  the  police  chief,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  com-t  system  and  of 
public  and  private  social  service  agen- 
cies, in  an  attempt  to  construct  a  pro- 
gram to  combat  crime  in  the  District. 

During  the  course  of  the  crime  hear- 
ings, it  has  become  evident,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  witness  after  witness,  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  fight  crime  is  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  crime.  Misery, 
poverty,  discrimination,  joblessness, 
hopelessness,  and  the  complete  break- 
down of  the  family  as  a  functioning  unit 
are  the  causes  of  antisocial  behavior. 
These  are  the  root  causes  of  crime. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  District 
Committee  was  studying  ways  to  combat 
crime,  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  was  holding 
hearings  on  other  District  problems. 
The  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  hard-work- 
ing and  able  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  whose  knowledge  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  District  is  certainly  no  less 
than  encyclopedic,  has  heard  testimony 


about  many  of  the  unfilled  social  needs 
of  the  District. 

Testimony  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
committees  made  one  see  very  clearly 
the  link  between  the  question  of  appro- 
priations and  the  question  of  a  rising 
crime  rate. 

There  are  those  who  would  blame  the 
courts  of  the  District  for  the  crime  in  this 
city,  with  the  charge  that  the  courts  are 
too  lenient.  One  need  not  agree  with 
every  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals to  perceive  the  fallacy  of  this 
charge. 

The  fact  Is  that  those  convicted  of 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
average,  serve  more  severe  sentences  than 
in  any  neighboring  jurisdiction. 

The  median  time  served  by  those  con- 
victed of  homicide  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1960  was  83.6  months.  The 
comparable  figure  for  other  surrounding 
States  was  Maryland.  31.6  months;  Dela- 
ware, 78  months:  Virginia,  51.9  months; 
and  West  Virginia.  66.8  months. 

The  comparative  figures  for  other 
crimes  show  a  similar  pattern.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  giving 
these  figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


District  of  Columbia. . 

Maryland 

Delaware 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Median  timp  served 
(in  months) 


Robbery 


45.8 
29.4 
32.0 
48.3 
46.3 


Assault 


31.8 
8.4 
13.2 
16.2 
31.5 


Burglary 


29.0 
15.8 
13.3 
24.6 
20.5 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  show  that  the  median  time  served 
by  convicts  in  the  District  was  the  same 
or  substantially  higher  than  in  the  sur- 
rounding jurisdictions. 

Therefore,  we  must  look  deeper  than 
the  courts  to  find  the  causes  and  cure  of 
crime. 

Many  of  the  young  people  who  get  into 
trouble — and  58  percent  of  major  crimes 
«  are  committed  by  those  21  and  younger — 
have  never  had  the  advantages  which 
most  Americans  take  for  granted.  In  a 
random  sample  of  100  juveniles  referred 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  juvenile 
court  in  1964,  only  38  percent  were 
living  with  both  of  their  parents.  Many 
of  the  young  people  who  have  become 
enemies  of  society  have  done  so  because 
they  became  convinced  that  society  is 
their  enemy. 

Imagine  a  child  coming  into  the  world 
unloved.  The  only  thing  that  he  means 
to  the  family  into  which  he  is  born  is 
another  mouth  to  feed.  His  parents  are 
poor.  Their  lack  of  education  or  the 
color  of  their  skin  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  find  decent  employment.  All 
too  often,  the  family — or  what  family 
unit  there  is — disintegrates;  the  child  is 
raised  by  only  one  parent,  and  sometimes 
by  neither  parent. 

He  learns  early  the  feeling  of  hunger, 
of  loneliness,  of  deprivation  In  a  world 
that  seems  well  off  and  neglectful  of  his 
predicament.  This  is  the  child  who  has 
a  good   chance   of   becoming   a  delin- 
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quent — no,  let  us  not  mince  words,  a 
criminal. 

If  we  had  acted  sooner,  if  we  had 
realized  the  imfilled  social  needs  of  the 
District,  our  streets  would  be  safer,  and 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  young  people 
of  our  capital  would  be  more  meaningful. 

And  this  Is  where  the  question  of  ap- 
propriations becomes  pertinent.  Too 
often  we  respond  to  the  problem  of  crime 
by  appropriating  more  money  for  police- 
men and  police  dogs  and  penitentiaries. 
These  are  needed.  I  support  additional 
appropriations  for  the  police  depart- 
ment. But  they  are  at  best  only  a  tem- 
porary solution.  Like  an  aspirin,  they 
deal  with  the  symptoms  and  not  the 
causes  of  disease.  We  must  begin  to  at- 
tack the  social  virus  that  infects  this  city, 
and  not  merely  try  to  block  out  the 
headache  it  causes. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  the  key  to  achievement 
in  our  society.  Yet  many  of  the  schools 
in  the  District  are  simply  a  disgrace. 
In  order  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  for 
the  children  of  poverty  in  this  city — or 
in  any  other  city — the  schools  must  pro- 
vide many  of  the  things  which  the  homes 
are  lacking.  As  Mr.  Hansen,  the  District 
School  Superintendent  has  said,  the 
slum  schools  should  be  the  best  in  the 
city,  rather  than  the  worst. 

We  must  realize  that  many  of  the 
children  whom  we  are  attempting  to 
reach  come  from  homes  where  there  is 
no  respect  for  learning,  no  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge. If  the  children  of  such  families 
are  to  be  prepared  to  hold  decent  jobs 
and  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance, their  schools  must  be  well 
equipped,  with  adequate  libraries  and 
staffed  with  dedicated  teachers  who  will 
kindle  and  nurture  the  young  person's 
desire  to  learn. 

When  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
recently  visited  the  Shaw  School,  he  fo- 
cused the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  on  the  deplorable  conditions  of 
Shaw. 

I  support  the  District  Commissioners' 
restoration  request  for  funds  for  a  re- 
placement for  Shaw  School,  as  well  as 
the  entire  education  capital  outlay  re- 
quest of  $6  million.  In  addition.  I  sup- 
port their  request  for  $1.2  million  for 
education  operating  expense.  This  lat- 
ter item,  if  appropriated,  will  provide  ad- 
ditional teachers,  librarians,  counselors, 
and  library  books,  for  the  children  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  would  also  urge  this  body  to  provide 
additional  librarians  and  speech  teachers 
for  the  Washington  schools,  and  to  sup- 
port a  larger  Capital  building  program 
than  that  envisioned  by  the  restoration 
request.  I  believe  that  this  body  should 
provide  funds  for  several  additional  proj- 
ects which  were  originally  requested  of 
the  other  body  but  denied,  and  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  Commissioner's 
restoration  request. 

These  would  include  projects  in  con- 
nection with  the  West  Elementary 
School,  the  Walker  Jones  Elementary 
School,  the  Hine  Junior  High  School,  the 
Browne  Jvinlor  High  School,  the  Terrell 
Junior  High  School,  and  the  Sharpe 
Health  School.  These  projects  would 
total  $3.5  million. 


Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  the  money  spent  for  edu- 
cational building  programs  is  more  of 
an  investment  than  an  expenditure.  It 
is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
children  of  the  city  of  Washington,  an 
investment  which  will  pay  large  divi- 
dends, we  can  each  imagine  the  social 
benefits  to  be  obtained  by  helping  young 
people  to  learn.  But  from  a  practical 
financial  point  of  view,  an  Investment  in 
education  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  can 
make. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  today  Is  the  investment 
we  made  in  the  GI  bill  of  rights  after 
World  War  n.  We  believe  that  for  every 
dollar  of  investment  we  made  the  return 
has  been  tenfold.  I  feel  the  same  way 
about  the  investment  in  education  for 
the  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  part  of  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation request  for  ix)lice  protection,  there 
Is  a  request  for  $1,388,000  for  additional 
overtime  for  the  police  force.  The  re- 
quest for  the  Shaw  School  is  $1,295,300. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  If  the  school  ex- 
penditure had  been  made  earlier  there 
would  be  less  need  for  the  additional 
policemen  today? 

I  speak  of  the  children  this  afternoon, 
because  it  is  they  who  mil  benefit  from 
any  enlightened  social  policies  which 
might  be  adopted  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Many  of  the  parents  are  per- 
haps too  imeducated,  too  discouraged, 
too  tired,  or  perhaps  too  irresponsible, 
to  rear  their  children  properly  without 
the  assistance  of  our  society.  We  can 
help  the  children  of  these  parents,  help 
them  to  grow  into  honest,  decent,  respon- 
sible citizens,  or  we  can  refuse  to  help  the 
children.  We  can  accuse  the  parents  of 
irresponsibility — in  many  cases  they  axe 
irresponsible — and  make  the  children 
suffer  as  a  result,  but  I  submit  this  body 
does  not  want  to  do  that. 

BniTH    CONTROL 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  encour- 
aged the  development  of  programs  of 
birth  control  for  the  medically  indigent 
of  the  District.  I  am  happy  to  support 
such  a  policy.  It  Is  my  feeling  that 
many  of  the  problems  of  crime  In  the 
District  are  traceable  to  broken  homes, 
one-parent  homes,  and  too  many  im- 
wanted  children.  By  providing  birth- 
control  information  and  devices  for  the 
poor  of  the  District,  we  are  simply  allow- 
ing them  to  share  in  the  knowledge  that 
most  of  us  in  our  afiQuent  society  have 
had  for  many  years. 

I  would  support  a  fourfold  increase  in 
the  proposed  birth  control  clinic  pro- 
gram for  the  District,  which  means  four 
clinics  instead  of  just  one.  Dr.  Grant, 
the  District  Health  Officer,  testified  dur- 
ing the  budget  hearings  that  four  clinics 
would  provide  him  with  the  equipment 
to  mount  an  extensive  progiam  of  birth- 
control  assistance  for  the  medically  indi- 
gent. The  cost  of  three  more  clinics  is 
$188,000.  In  terms  of  the  need,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained,  this  is  a  trivial 
sum. 

RECREATION 

I  would  propose  that  we  restore  the 
cuts  by  the  other  body  In  the  capital 
expenditure  for  additional  playgrounds 
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and  recreation  areas  in  the  District,  for 
the  children  of  this  city,  whatever  their 
backgrounds.  In  this  connection  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Playground,  in  the 
midst  of  an  area  of  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion, deserves  special  consideration.  It 
might  seem  to  be  an  expensive  play- 
ground to  maintain,  but  with  more  than 
1  million  children  using  the  playground 
in  the  past  11  months,  it  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive playgroimd  in  Washington,  in 
terms  of  cost  per  child.  The  area  in 
which  the  Kennedy  Playground  is  lo- 
cated presents  us  with  a  dire  need  for 
recreational  facilities.  I  would  re- 
spectfully request  that  we  respond  to 
that  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  of  areas 
in  which  we  might,  by  judicious  ex- 
penditures, aid  the  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

AID   FOR   DEPENDENT   CHILDREN 

I  would  add  one  more  area  of  need,  a 
need  which  the  other  body  has  elected 
to  fill.  I  most  earnestly  suggest  that 
this  body  retain  in  the  budget  the  $340.- 
000  for  aid  to  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  the 
need  to  help  the  childi-en  of  the  Dis- 
trict, of  the  need  to  provide  these  chil- 
dren with  decent  education  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  as  a  means  of  helping 
them  to  attain  a  better  life  than  their 
parents.  This  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  we  can  do  for  future 
generations  of  Americans,  to  give  them 
a  chance  at  a  better  life.  No  matter 
what  sort  of  people  the  parents  are.  we 
must  strive  to  help  the  children.  We 
may  speak  of  better  educational  and 
recreational  facilities — but  the  child  who 
is  hungry,  who  is  deprived,  is  not  going 
to  be  a  very  apt  pupil,  or  a  happy  play- 
mate. 

We  must  provide  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  because 
the  children  are  in  need — regardless  of 
whether  the  parents  are  Irresponsible. 
Indeed,  aid  to  children  of  the  imem- 
ployed  will  help  to  promote  more  stable 
and  responsible  i>arents,  our  present 
rules  force  parents  to  abandon  their  chil- 
dren, so  that  their  children  may  receive 
subsistence. 

We  should  all  be  clear  that  aiding  the 
unemployed  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
abandon  a  man-in-the-house  rule.  I 
support  such  a  rule,  if  reasonably  ap- 
plied. In  those  circumstances  where  a 
promiscuous  woman  continues  to  bear 
children  who  require  welfare  assistance 
we  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  children 
by  furnishing  the  money  for  their  sup- 
port through  another  more  responsible 
adult,  not  by  cutting  off  these  children's 
food  In  a  misguided  belief  that  it  will 
reform  their  mother.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Welfare  Department  already 
has  procedures  to  channel  aid  for  de- 
pendent children  through  relatives  or 
friends. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  very  new  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  am  a  very  junior  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  District  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  the  most  junior 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  I  have  been  moved  to 
speak  about  the  needs  of  the  children  of 
the  District  simply  because  those  needs 


are  so  great.  We  have  to  act  as  city 
councllmen  for  Washington  as  we  con- 
sider these  needs,  because,  regrettably, 
the  citizens  of  the  District  have  yet  been 
accorded  local  self-government. 

As  we  consider  the  very  justifiable 
requests  for  additional  police  protection, 
it  would  be  inexcusable  if  we  were  to 
neglect  the  equally  justifiable  programs 
of  health,  education,  recreation,  and 
welfare,  which  will  reduce  the  District's 
crime  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
life  in  our  Nation's  Capital  more  mean- 
ingful for  all  of  Washington's  residents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  memorandum 
about  the  District  of  Columbia  budget, 
item  by  item,  which  I  have  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.   Senate,    Ccmmittee   on   the 
District  of  Columbia, 

May  17.  1965. 
Memorandum 
Re  District  of  Columbia  appropriations. 
From :  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings. 

Tlie  pvirpo6e  of  tliis  memorandum  is  to 
set  forth  those  items  which  I  believe  we 
should  restore  or  add  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House.  I  have  attached,  as  an  appendix, 
some  of  the  best  materials  from  the  hearings. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  was  holding  hearings  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget,  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  was  holding 
hearings  on  crime  in  the  District. 

During  the  District  Conunittee  hearings, 
the  District  Commissioners,  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, and  others  explored  ways  of  reducing 
the  crime  rate  in  the  District.  It  was  agreed 
that  there  was  a  need  for  a  strengthening  of 
the  police  force.  But  the  crime  hearings  also 
brought  out  the  necessity  for  mounting  a 
broad-based  program  to  flght  crime.  The 
cause  of  crime  Is  deeply  rooted  in  the  social 
problems  of  the  District. 

I  would  propose  that  we  seek  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  fxmds  to  alleviate  the  Dis- 
trict's problems  of  education,  health,  and 
welfare,  as  an  Important  part  of  a  broadly 
based  program  to  combat  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  House  cut  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriation request  by  $31.1  million.  Of  this 
amount,  $23.4  million  was  requested  for  cap- 
ital outlay  (primarily  schools)  and  $7.7  mU- 
lion  was  requested  for  operating  expenses 
(again,  mostly  schools). 

The  Commissioners  have  revised  their 
budget  and  requested  that  we  restore  only 
$9.8  million  of  the  House  cut. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  In  some  cases 
restore  more  than  this  revised  request,  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  better 
negotiating  posture  with  the  House.  In 
other  cases.  I  feel  the  budget  should  be  re- 
duced substantially.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  requested  appropriations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  highway  rights-of-way  and  plan- 
ning where  final  routes  have  not  been  se- 
lected, and  where  the  program  is  not  inte- 
grated with  the  proposed  new  transit  sys- 
tem. Needless  to  say.  any  net  increase  in 
appropriations  will  require  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  Federal  payment. 

I.    EDUCATION  operating  EXPENSES 

The  Commissioners  requested  $77,984,000. 
The  House  cut  this  by  $3,744,000.  The  Com- 
missioners request  that  we  restore  $1,205,000. 
I  support  this  request. 

This  will  enable  the  District  of  Colimibla 
to  hire  27  additional  full-time  teachers.  72 
additional  summer  school  teachers.  28  librar- 


ians, 58  full-time  counselors  and  guidance 
workers,  20  summer  school  counselors  and 
guidance  workers,  $80,000  worth  of  library 
books  and  supporting  administrative  and 
custodial  services. 

In  addition,  I  would  give  the  District  of 
Colximbla  schools  the  following  items  which 
appeared  In  the  original  budget  presented 
to  the  House,  but  were  not  Included  In  the 
revised  budget: 

14  speech  teachers $84,840 

(The  District  of  Columbia  originally  asked 
for  28,  the  House  allowed  5,  the  revised  re- 
quest adds  9,  this  would  restored  the  full 
28  originally  requested.) 

I  believe  we  need  this  because  if  the  chil- 
dren of  the  District  ture  to  become  adults  ca- 
pable of  getting  and  holding  decent  employ, 
ment,  they  will  have  need  for  proper  speech 
habits.  Many  of  the  children  of  the  Dls- 
trlct  must  depend  on  the  school  to  teach 
correct  speech  patterns,  becavise  their  par- 
ents are  lacking  In  education. 
20    librarians $80,800 

(The  District  of  Columbia  originally  re- 
quested 71  librarians,  the  House  allowed  23, 
the  revised  request  restores  28,  this  would 
restore  the  71  originally  requested.) 

I  believe  we  need  these  additional  librar- 
ians because  the  District  school  system  is  now 
woefully  short  of  library  space  and  personnel 
to  operate  libraries.  We  should  provide  at 
least  as  many  librarians  as  there  are  libraries 
In  the  school  system. 

II.    parks    and    RECREATION    OPERATING    EXPENSE 

The  Commissioners  originally  requested 
$11,087,000  for  parks  and  recreation.  The 
House  allowed  $10,555,000.  a  reduction  of 
$532,000. 

The  Commissioners  have  requested  a  resto- 
ration of  $109,000.  I  support  this  restora- 
tion request. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  requested  in- 
crease is  for  the  JFK  Playground.  As  you 
know,  the  President  wrote  Senator  Byrd, 
requesting  restoration  of  these  funds.  I 
have  visited  this  playground,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  we  need  more  recreation  facili- 
ties of  this  kind,  not  fewer.  This  playground 
is  one  immediate,  tangible  way  to  reduce 
delinquency  and  crime. 

In  addition  to  the  requested  restoration  of 
$109,000  I  would  give  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  following  items  which  appeared 
In  the  original  budget  presented  In  the 
House,  but  were  not  Included  in  the  revised 
budget: 

3  additional  roving  leaders  and  sup- 
porting clerk  and  supplies $21,683 

The  roving  leaders  have  proved  most  help- 
ful In  dealing  with  the  youth  gangs  in  the 
District.  There  are  only  12  roving  leaders 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  the 
three  additional  leaders  would  be  of  great 
assistance  In  the  flght  against  crime. 

in.    HEALTH   AND   WELFARE  OPERATING    EXPENSES 

The  Commissioners  originally  requested  an 
appropriation  of  $81.3  million.  The  House 
allowed  $79.5  million,  or  a  cut  of  $1.8  mil- 
lion.    The  restoration  request:  $875,000. 

I  would  very  much  hope  that  we  could 
sustain  the  full  House  allowance  and  restore 
the  $875,000  as  well. 

By  far  the  most  controversial  Item  here  is 
aid  for  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents.  (ADC-UP).  The  House  allowed 
$341,753  to  operate  this  program  for  the  6 
months  beginning  January  7,  1966.  I  think 
we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to  keep  this 
item  in  the  bill. 

The  requested  restoration  of  $875,000 
would:  (1)  enable  the  Department  of  Health 
to  increase  the  nursing  staff  at  District  of  Co- 
lumbia General  Hospital,  supplement  the 
existing  school  nursing  program  and  (most 
Important)  allow  a  much-nee'led  Increase  In 
the  payment  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
makes  to  contract  hospitals  for  providing 
care  to  Indigents.     (2)  Add  38  new  positions 
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in  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Welfare 
Department  in  order  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  find  and  service  foster  homes;  pro- 
vide counseling  services  to  families;  and  to 
provide  additional  care  for  the  dependent 
and  dellquent  children.  These  additioMs  will 
enable  the  Welfare  Department  to  provide  an 
alternative  to  Junior  Village,  and  the  deaden- 
ing effects  of  Institutional  care. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Health  Depart- 
ment requested  from  the  House  the  sum  of 
$62,411  to  set  up  a  full-time  birth  control 
clinic.  At  the  present  time  the  birth  control 
program  Is  handled  by  physicians  who  also 
work  In  the  obstetrical  program  of  the 
health  department.  The  House  granted 
$50,526  for  three  nurses,  three  medical  aids, 
and  birth  control  supplies,  but  it  deleted 
funds  for  a  physician  to  head  the  birth  con- 
trol unit. 

The  Commissioners  have  requested  that 
the  Senate  restore  the  sum  of  $11,885  to  en- 
able the  Health  Department  to  hire  a  physl- 
can  to  head  the  birth  control  unit.  This  is 
a  most  worthwhile  request.  It  Is  obviously 
Inadvisable  to  establish  a  birth  control 
clinic  without  a  physician  in  charge. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  health  depart- 
ment request,  Dr.  Murray  Grant,  the  director 
of  the  department,  testified  that  though  the 
one  clinic  could  do  a  creditable  Job  of  pro- 
viding birth  control  services  to  the  medically 
Indigent  of  the  District,  four  clinics  were 
actually  necessary  to  provide  birth  control 
services  to  all  those  who  request  them. 
Therefore.  I  strongly  recomr.iend  that  we  add 
the  sum '-of  $187,233  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment buc^get  for  the  establishment  of  three 
additional  birth  control  clinics. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
answers  to  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
District:  the  welfare  crisis,  the  congestion 
of  center  city,  the  poverty,  the  rootlessness. 
Money  spent  for  adequate  birth  control 
services  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  the  District  of  Columbia  budget. 

There  Is.  in  my  Judgment,  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  expenditures  In  the  welfare  area 
by  cutting  the  number  of  welfare  Investiga- 
tors. As  brought  out  at  the  hearings,  the 
work  of  these  Investigators  is  a  complete 
duplication  of  work  already  done  by  case 
workers.  Moreover,  the  excessive  number  of 
inspectors  has  caused  a  bad  morale  situation 
within  the  Department  of  Welfare.  There 
are  currently  77  authorized  investigators  but 
only  58  of  the  positions  are  filled.  Baltimore, 
with  a  population  of  over  925,000  has  12  in- 
vestigators. Cuyahoga  County,  including  all 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  has  11.  New  York 
City  has  19.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  and 
Boston  have  none. 

I  think  we  could  safely  cut  back  to  25 
authorized  Investigators  and  correspondingly 
reduce  supporting  clerical  and  supervisory 
personnel.  This  should  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  Investigations  and  Collections  branch 
from  $820,000  to  approximately  $545,000.  thus 
saving  $275,000. 

IV.    CAPITAL    EXPENDITURES 

The  District  of  Columbia  originally  re- 
quested $73.9  million  for  capital  outlays. 
The  House  allowed  $50.5  million,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $23.4  million.  The  Commissioners 
have  requested  a  restoration  of  $7.7  million. 

(a)  Education:  The  Commissioners  have 
requested  a  restoration  of  $6,001,650.  I  sup- 
port this  request.  Education  is.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  key  to  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Crime,  unemployment,  welfare,  de- 
pendence, all  have  their  roots  In  Inadequate 
education.  The  Commissioners'  restoration 
request  would  provide  the  money  for  site 
acquisition  and  plans  and  specifications  for 
a  new  Shaw  Junior  High  School,  in  addition 
to  several  other  worthwhile  and  necessary 
school  construction  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  requested  restoration. 
I  think  we  should  provide  the  funds  for 
several  projects  which  were  originally  pre- 
sented   to    the    House    but    rejected    there. 


These  include  the  West  Elementary  School 
addition,  the  Bennlng  Elementary  School  re- 
placement, site  acquisition  for  the  Walker- 
Jones  Elementary  School,  and  the  Terrell 
Junior  High  School;  plans  and  specifications 
for  additions  to  the  Browne  Junior  High 
School;  site  acquisition,  plans,  and  specifica- 
tions for  an  addition  to  Hlne  Junior  High 
School;  and  an  addition  to  the  Sharpe  Health 
School.  These  projects  will  total  $3,500,000. 
The  condition  of  the  schools  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  a  national  disgrace. 

(b)  Health  and  welfare:  The  Commission- 
ers' restoration  request  totals  $1,682,350, 
which  Includes  a  preliminary  survey  for 
community  health  centers,  a  new  food  dis- 
tribution system  for  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital,  a  school  building  at  Junior 
Village,  a  shop  building  at  the  Cedar  Knoll 
School,  and  repairs  at  Maple  Glen  and  Cedar 
Knoll  schools.  I  support  each  of  these  re- 
quests. 

(c)  Parks  and  recreation:  If  we  truly  wish 
to  make  the  District  a  model  city,  we  must 
provide  the  recreational  and  community 
service  facilities  necessary  for  the  children  of 
Washington. 

I  propose  that  we  add  the  sum  of  $453,600, 
which  the  House  deleted  from  the  Commis- 
sioners' original  submissions,  and  which  was 
not  included  In  the  restoration  request,  for 
additional  playground  and  community  cen- 
ter plans,  specifications,  and  construction. 

The  $436,600  would  provide  funds  for  the 
Wheatley  Playground,  Langdon  Park  Play- 
ground, Park  View  Playground,  North  Michi- 
gan Park  Playground,  Arboretimi  Play- 
ground, Chevy  Chase  Community  Center, 
Hearst  Recreation  Center,  and  several  other 
proposed  recreation  projects  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

(d)  Highways:  The  House  included  in  its 
appropriations  funds  for  acquiring  the 
rights-of-way  for  highways  whose  plans  have 
not  been  approved  or  Integrated  with  the  pro- 
posed new  rapid  transit  system.  I  would  de- 
lete the  following  Items  from  the  highway 
fund  appropriation: 

Contract  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
north  leg,  west  section  of  the  Inner  Loop 
Freeway,  $110,000. 

Acquisition  of  the  right-of-way  for  the 
center  leg  of  the  Inner  Loop  Freeway, 
$900,000. 


Acquisition  of  the  right-of-way  for  the 
Potomac  River  Freeway,  $1,600,000. 

Acquisition  of  the  right-of-way  for  the 
north  leg.  central  section  of  the  Inner  Loop 
Freeway,  $1,200,000. 

Acquisition  of  the  right-of-way  and  con- 
tract plans  and  specifications  for  the  North- 
east-North Central  Freeway,  $520,000. 

The  Commissioner's  authority  to  request 
appropriations  for  these  projects  is  unclear. 
I  have  attached,  in  the  appendix,  a  state- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  General,  that  it 
would  be  "more  appropriate"  if  the  Commis- 
sioners were  to  seek  authorization  for  these 
expenditures  from  the  respective  District 
Committees  before  seeking  appropriations. 
Also  in  the  appendix  is  a  statement  by  the 
committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City  con- 
cerning the  highway  budget. 

Moreover.  I  have  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  last  two  projects.  The  North 
Leg,  Central  section  of  the  Inner  Loop  does 
not  seem  to  be  satisfactory  in  its  present 
form.  It  would  destroy  both  upper  income 
and  slum  housing  in  the  Dupont  Circle  area. 
If  and  when  the  necessity  for  such  a  freeway 
is  finally  established,  a  tunneled  highway, 
requiring  less  destruction  of  property,  should 
be  given  primary  consideration. 

Concerning  the  last  item.  I  have  very 
strong  feelings.  This  proposed  freeway  is  to 
Interconnect  with  a  throughway  in  my  own 
State  of  Maryland.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
need  for  this  freeway  has  been  sufficiently 
Justified.  Further,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
proponents  of  this  proposed  freeway  have 
made  plans  to  integrate  their  highway  plans 
with  the  proposed  District  rail  rapid  transit 
system.  As  a  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  freeway  should  be  thrust 
up  to  the  Maryland  border  at  this  time. 

V.    POLICE    FORCE 

The  President  has  proposed  a  supplemental 
request  to  strengthen  the  District  police 
force.  This  amendment  would  appropriate: 
$1,388,000  to  create  235  temporary  police  posi- 
tions to  preclude  additional  overtime  for  the 
present  force;  $78,000  to  hire  50  school  cross- 
ing guards,  and  relieve  police  officers  of  school 
crossing  duty;  $139,000  to  purchase  36  addi- 
tional patrol  cars;  $214,000  to  finance  a  new 
planning  and  development  bureau  in  the 
police  department;  $60,000  to  expand  the  use 
of  two-way  radios  by  foot  patrolmen. 

I  support  this  request. 


Summary  of  proposed  amendments  to  House-passed  budget 


1.  Education  operating  expenses: 

Commissioners"  request $77,984,000 

House  cut _ 3,744.000 

Kestoration  request 1,205.000 

J.D.T.  recommendation: 

Restoration  request ,... 

14  speech  teachers 

20  litjrarians 

II.  Parks  and  recreation  operating  expenses: 

Commissioners'  request 11,087,000 

House  cut 5;<2.000 

Restoration  request 109,000 

J.D.T.  recommendation: 

Restoration  request 

3  roving  leaders 

III.  Health  and  welfare  operating  expenses: 

Commissioners'  request 81.300,000 

House  cut 79. 500, 000 

Restoration  request S75,000 

J.D.T.  recommendation: 

Restoration  request 

Birth-control  clinics 

Welfare  investigators 

IV.  Capital  expenditure: 

Commissioners'  request 73.9(X),000 

House  cut 50.500.000 

Restoration  reciucst 7.700,000 

J.D.T.  recommendation: 

Reiitoration  request 

7  additional  scliool  projects - 

Ailditiontil  parks  and  playgrounds 

llipliway  planning  and  acquisition 

V.  Supplemental  appropriation: 

Commissioners'  request  for  additional  police  coverage 1,879,000 

J.D.T.  recommendation 


J.D.T. 


Add 


$1, 205. 000 
84.840 
80.800 


109.000 
21.083 


875.000 
187. '233 


7. 700. 000 

3.500.000 

453, 6(X) 


1.879.000 


Delete 


$275.  (X)0 


4.330.000 
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The  additions  which  I  have  proposed,  over 
and  above  the  restoration  request  of  the 
Commissioners,  together  with  the  Commis- 
sioners' requests  are  needed  desperately.  If 
the  District  Is  to  become  a  decent,  safe,  and 
healthy  city,  much  less  a  model  city.  Health, 
education,  recreation — these  Items  are  Just 
as  necessary  as  policemen.  If  we  are  to  solve 
the  crime  problem.  We  must  nip  the  anti- 
social activity  In  the  bud.  by  reaching  and 
helping  the  children  of  the  District. 

As  to  providing  money  for  these  Increases, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  District  finance  a 
larger  percentage  of  Its  capital  outlajrs. 
through  borrowing  from  the  Treasury. 
This  would  free  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  District,  from  taxation 
and  the  Federal  payment,  for  annual  oper- 
ating expenditure. 

Of  cities  approximately  comparable  to  the 
District  In  1963 : 

Baltimore  financed  71  percent  of  Its  capital 
outlays  by  debt. 

Cleveland  financed  45  percent  of  Its  capital 
outlays  by  debt. 

Houston  financed  68  percent  of  Its  capital 
outlays  by  debt. 

The  comparable  figure  for  the  District  waa 
23  percent. 

Yet  the  District  has  authorization  to  bor- 
row $175  million  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  has  utilized  to  date  less  than  $130  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  Commissioners  have 
pending  In  the  House  authorlzjitlon  to  In- 
crease Dlsuict  taxes,  and  increase  the  Fed- 
eral payment  to  $57  million.  There  is  also 
pending  authorization  to  borrow  up  to  a 
sliding  debt  scale  limit,  which  formula.  If 
passed,  will  authorize  debt  limit  of  $293  mil- 
lion by  1971. 

With  the  needs  of  the  District  so  evident, 
we  shouI<l  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  at- 
tack the  District's  problems.  The  money 
can  be  provided  by  appropriating  the  total 
authorized  Federal  payment,  and  by  financ- 
ing a  larger  percentage  of  capital  outlays  bv 
borrowing  up  to  the  authorized  limit  of  $175 
million.  If  necessary,  we  should  appropriate 
in  anticipation  of  th^  additional  revenue  to 
be  obtained  by  increased  District  taxation. 

But  whatever  the  means  we  choose,  wa 
cannot  afford  to  allow  the  District  to  remain 
the  Nation's  stepchild. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  the  statement  he  has  made.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  what  he  has 
just  said.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriations.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  been  a  most  diligent  Sen- 
ator and  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  As  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  he  has  at- 
tended a  number  of  sessions,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  member  of  that 
committee  with  the  exception  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 
who  has  shown  remarkable  diligence  and 
has  held  hearings  longer  than  any  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  has  In 
many  years. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  things  to  express 
my  concurrence  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland.  He  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
prevent  crime  is  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate education.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  guilty  of  crimes  are 


people   whose   education   has  been  de- 
ficient. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land gave  statistics  to  show  that  far 
more  than  half  of  those  guilty  of  crimes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  21  years 
of  age  or  under;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  wheth- 
er I  understand  correctly  that  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  areas  which  are  pe- 
culiarly related  to  this  problem,  has  been 
reduced  by  the  House;  and  is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  number  of  counselors  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  District  was  reduced  well  be- 
low the  request  of  Superintendent  Han- 
sen? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  counselors  are  particularly  qualified 
to  assist  students  in  studying  areas  which 
will  give  them  the  skills  that  are  needed 
and  the  jobs  and  income  which  will  make 
crime  most  unlikely? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Absolutely.  They  are 
vital  in  this  particular  area,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  so  well  pointed  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  also  true 
that  the  cuts  made  by  the  House  would 
reduce  the  number  of  physical  education 
teachers  sharply  below  that  requested  by 
Superintendent  Hansen? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  an  area  in 
which,  if  a  child  has  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  supervised  sport,  if  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  skill,  something 
like  baseball,  basketball— whatever  it  is. 
children  of  this  kind  who  are  involved 
in  healthy,  wholesome  activities  and 
have  something  to  do.  are  far  less  likely 
to  engage  in  crime. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land two  questions  which  have  puzzled 
me  and  concerned  me  a  great  deal :  Is  it 
not  true  that  if  we  are  asked  the  ques- 
tion— where  is  the  money  coming 
from?— the  answer  is  readily  available? 
One  of  the  answers  is  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  afford  to  pay  a  some- 
what greater  tax  than  it  has  paid;  and 
is  it  not  also  true  that  the  District  tax 
burden  is  less  than  that  of  many  cities 
which  have  similar  populations  and  prob- 
lems in  about  the  same  dimensions? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  Milwaukee,  for 
example,  which  is  about  the  same  size  as 
the  District  of  Columbia,  taxes,  on  the 
basis  of  the  analyses  I  have  seen,  are  sub- 
stantially higher.  It  is  true  that  to  meet 
these  problems  adequately  is  not  cheap 
and  easy.  Not  only  is  this  true  in  Mil- 
waukee, the  biggest  city  in  Wisconsin, 
but  it  has  been  documented  in  city  after 
city  after  city  in  the  country.  The  point 
I  raise  is  that  where  people  have  the  abil- 
ity to  govern  themselves,  because  they 
elect  their  own  city  coimcils,  which  Im- 
pose the  taxes  on  themselves,  they  have 
chosen  to  be  more  generous  with  educa- 
tion and  they  have  chosen  to  attempt  to 
solve  other  serious  problems  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  crime. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  believe  that  Is  a  fair 
statement.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  kind  comments. 

His  work  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  to  other  Senators  like  myself  who  are 
new  Members  of  this  body.  The  Senator 
has  had  a  long  and  sometimes  lonesome 
fight  in  this  area. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  grasped  the  heart  of  the  issue 
when  he  pointed  to  the  field  of  education. 

When  we  neglect  the  area  of  educa- 
tion, we  compound  the  problem  of  the 
District.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  education  has  been  neglected 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  fought  for  edu- 
cation and  Is  fighting  for  It  again  this 
year.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
restore  In  the  budget  the  various  cuts 
which  the  House  has  made  In  the  field  of 
education. 

I  point  out  also  that  In  this  area  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  not  utilized  its 
presently  existing  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  build- 
ing of  schools.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  pay  for 
as  much  of  Its  school  capital  construc- 
tion building  program  out  of  annual  in- 
come as  It  does.  Most  cities  of  the  size 
of  Washington  make  much  greater  use  of 
borrowing  for  capital  expenditures. 

In  my  judgment,  the  District  should 
utilize  its  borrowing  authority  more,  as 
do  other  municipalities. 

I  believe  that  there  are  areas,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  memordandum.  where 
we  can  cut  the  budget  of  the  District,  as 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
pointed  out.  It  Is  not  wise  policy  to  give 
the  Highway  Department  millions  of 
dollars  to  go  ahead  with  plans  for 
freeways  which  have  not  even  been 
finally  approved  yet.  or  made  part  of 
an  integrated  transportation  system,  in- 
cluding the  proposed  rail  rapid  transit 
network.  There  are  plans  to  connect 
some  District  highways  with  roads  in  my 
own  State  of  Maryland,  which  roads  have 
not  been  made  a  part  of  an  Integrated 
transportation  system. 

In  my  memorandum,  I  point  out  the 
number  of  areas  where  we  can  reduce 
the  budget  In  other  fields. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  final  question  in  another  area,  / 
because  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  Senate 
and  a  conflict  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  issue.  For  the  past 
several  years  we  have  tried  hard  to  pro- 
vide an  aid-for-dependent-children  pro- 
gram in  the  District  for  the  people  of  the 
District.  It  failed  by  a  few  votes  in  the 
Senate.  It  did  so  last  year  and  the  year 
before. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  his  fine  fight  in  conimittee 
and  elsewhere,  I  believe  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  it. 

As  I  understand,  many  of  the  children 
cannot  be  sustained  at  their  home  be- 
cause of  the  administration  of  the  wel- 
fare program  without  aid  to  dependent 
children.  Many  of  them,  In  the  absence 
of  a  program,  are  required  to  go  to 
Junior  Village.  Junior  Village  Is  now 
greatly  overcrowded.    Junior  Village,  on 
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the  basis  of  testimony  in  committee  now 
costs  $297  a  month  for  each  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aid-to-de- 
pendent-children program  costs  na- 
tionally around  $32  to  $35  a  month.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  the  present  pro- 
gram is  9  or  10  times  greater  than  the 
cost  of  the  ADC  progi'am  which  would 
permit  the  child  to  stay  with  its  own 
mother  and  in  its  own  family,  and  per- 
mit the  kind  of  family  home  life  which 
every  child  needs,  instead  of  having  to  go 
to  an  institution. 

It  is  true  that  some  families  face  very 
serious  problems  of  adjustment,  but  it  is 
hard  for  this  Senator  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  argue  that  an  institution  as 
overcrowded  as  Junior  Village  and  all  the 
problems  which  Junior  Village  has  can 
really  be  a  substitute  for  a  child's  own 
mother,  ignorant  as  she  may  be.  lacking 
as  she  may  be  in  sophisticated  training, 
still  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases  she  will  have  the  love  only  a  mother 
can  supply  for  her  own  child. 

In  most  cases  she  will  do  everything 
she  can  to  make  something  of  her  child 
even  though  her  own  education  may  be 
limited  and  even  though  her  own  oppor- 
tunities may  have  been  limited. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  very  important  point. 
In  a  sense,  by  depriving  these  children 
of  the  right  to  grow  up  with  their 
mother,  we  would  be  cutting  off  our  nose 
to  spite  our  face.  The  cost  of  taking  care 
of  the  child — as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out — would  be  much  less  than  the  $297 
a  month  it  costs  to  take  care  of  a  child 
in  Junior  Village.  But  that  is  the  lesser 
cost.  The  real  cost  to  society  is  the  cost 
of  the  breakup  of  the  family  unit.  When 
we  take  away  from  some  child  its  only 
source  of  real  love  and  attention,  which 
the  child  needs,  we  automatically  place 


that  child  on  a  path  which  may  well  lead 
to  disaster  in  later  years.  Only  gratui- 
tous good  fortune,  or  remarkable  talents 
of  the  child,  can  prevent  the  child  from 
ultimately  becoming  a  seriously  defec- 
tive adult.  Such  defects  of  character 
which  might  be  caused  by  institution- 
alization may  well  wind  up  costing  so- 
ciety many  thousands  of  dollars  for  po- 
lice protection  and  penal  institutions. 

Every  time  a  crime  Is  committed,  it 
costs  society  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Many  times  it  may  not  be  realized,  but 
when  we  deprive  a  child  of  the  benefits 
which  only  a  family  can  provide,  we  are 
setting  up  a  condition  and  an  environ- 
ment which  may  force  that  child  down  a 
road  of  no  return.  We  cannot  expect 
anything  else.  If,  in  a  fit  of  self -right- 
eousness, we  penalize  the  child  because 
we  do  not  like  the  conduct  of  the  parent, 
we  may  well  be  the  cause  of  the  child's 
future  antisocial  conduct. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  in  many  in- 
stances the  parents  are  irresponsible,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  penalize 
the  child,  because  we  do  not  approve  of 
his  parents.  The  child  is  a  part  of  the 
family  unit.  Even  if  we  do  not  approve 
of  his  parents'  conduct,  we  should  not 
lightly  take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of 
breaking  up  the  family  unit  and  sending 
the  child  to  Junior  Village,  or  some  de- 
tention home.  Once  a  child  is  placed  on 
that  road,  a  road  which  has  no  love,  no 
guiding  hand  other  than  that  of  Institu- 
tionalized care,  that  child  has  so  many 
strikes  against  him,  only  a  miracle  can 
make  him  a  normal  adult. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  made 
a  very  telling  point.  With  respect  to  the 
actual  cost.  In  dollars  and  cents,  we  are 
only  kidding  ourselves  when  we  think 
we  are  saving  the  District  of  Columbia 
$340,000  in  aid  to  dependent  children, 


because  In  my  opinion  It  will  cost  the 
District  of  Columbia  many  times  that 
amount,  in  money  for  the  upkeep  of  in- 
stitutions, and  in  shattered  lives. 


RECESS    UNTIL    12    O'CLOCK   NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  May  25,  1965, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  24,  1965: 

U.S.    Marshal 

Charles  B.  Bendlage,  Jr..  of  Iowa  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa  for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now 
serving  in  this  oflSce  under  an  appointment 
which  expired  May  5.  1965. 

Robert  O.  Doyle,  of  Georgia,  to  be  UJ3. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Gibson  G.  Ezell. 
deceased. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Marshall  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  New  "Xork,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Hondiiras. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Luxemboiurg. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Station  WEVD's  Uniqae  Series :  The  Jew- 
ish Home  Show 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
commend  radio  station  WEVD  in  New 
York. 

Enormous  attention  has  been  focused 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  community  on  the  war  against  dis- 
ease and  suffering. 

Enormously  expanded  educational  pro- 
grams, increased  research,  extensive 
modernization  and  expansion  of  hospital 
facilities  are  all  a  part  of  this  vitally  Im- 
portant effort  to  combat  illness.  An  In- 
teresting aspect  of  this  problem  has  been 
the  efforts  of  many  of  our  radio  and 
television   stations    in    presenting   pro- 


grams of  interest  designed  to  increase 
the  public  awareness  of  the  care  and 
treatment  of  various  Illnesses. 

In  the  forefront  of  this  effort  has  been 
radio  station  WEVD  in  New  York. 
Six  years  ago  the  station  instituted 
what  was  then  a  unique  series  on  "The 
Jewish  Home  Show."  It  provided  a 
weekly  program  dealing  with  all  aspects 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  program 
was  arranged  In  conjunction  with  the 
various  medical  societies  in  New  York 
City. 

The  emphasis  was  on  preventative 
medicine  and  a  wide  variety  of  public 
information  was  disseminated. 

The  host  of  this  show  has  been  Ruth 
Jacobs.  Sholem  Rubinstein  has  been  the 
executive  director  and  producer,  while 
Violet  L.  Kanfer  is  associate  producer. 
With  great  Imagination  and  ability  they 
have  presented  a  truly  outstanding  se- 
ries which  has  been  applauded  and  hon- 
ored by  hospitals  throughout  the  city. 

WEVD  pioneered  in  these  medical 
broadcasts  and  many  other  stations  sub- 
sequently developed  regular  series,  all 
with  the  public  well-being  In  mind. 


On  the  sixth  anniversary  of  these  med- 
ical broadcasts,  I  would  like  to  call  them 
to  your  attention,  salute  them  for  their 
effectiveness,  and  laud  them  for  their 
important  role  in  our  community. 


Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  17 
years  ago,  on  May  14,  1948,  a  new  state 
gained  its  independence  and  took  its 
rightful  place  as  a  full  member  of  the 
family  of  free  and  sovereign  nations. 

This  was  an  independence  which  had 
been  long  sought,  for  which  there  had 
been  bitter  fighting  and  which  was  so 
richly  deserved.  The  independence  of 
Israel  is  the  story  of  great  determination 
and  courage  which  lasted  for  over  2,000 
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years.  During  this  period  there  was  the 
continuing  struggle  of  a  people  to  re- 
establish their  country  on  the  site  where 
their  ancestors  had  lived,  worked,  and 
prayed.  Always  there  was  the  one  great 
resounding  and  unifying  spirit — hatik- 
vah — hope. 

Israel's  independence  was  gained  with 
the  sweat  and  blood  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Jews.  Even  after  it  gained 
its  independence  this  country  has  had  to 
maintain  a  continual  vigilance  against 
the  harassment  and  aggression  of  its 
Arab  neighbors.  This  did  not  deter 
them,  however,  as  the  Israelis  have  been 
steeled  to  this  type  of  adversity.  This 
strength  and  determination  is  exemplified 
by  the  term  applied  to  people  born  in 
Israel  before  independence — sabrah — the 
thorny  and  tough  bush  indigenous  to 
that  area. 

Also,  constant  intimidation  did  not 
hamper  the  fantastic  growth  and 
strengthening  of  this  nation.  In  many 
ways  Israel's  struggle  for  independence 
and  its  growth  parallels  that  of  our  own 
country*.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
similarity  is  the  pioneering  spirit  which 
built  our  Nation  and  which  is  now  a 
major  factor  In  the  development  of 
Israel. 

Israel  is  an  oasis  of  growth,  stability, 
and  democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  In  a 
land  which  was  once  a  desolate  and  bar- 
ren desert  new  cities  and  flourishing 
crops  now  abound.  Not  only  has  Israel 
made  great  strides  in  its  own  economic 
development  but  she  is  now  assisting 
other  developing  nations  of  the  free 
world  through  technical  assistance.  This 
country  has  also  become  a  focal  point  of 
culture  and  learning. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  Israel  on  17 
years  of  progress.  I  wish  her  all  success 
and  good  fortune  for  continued  prosper- 
ity and  growth. 


High-Speed  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  I  submitted  to  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics in  connection  with  its  hearings  on 
legislation  for  research  and  development 
in  high-sF>eed  ground  transpKjrtation  to 
improve  the  national  transportation 
system. 

My  statement  was  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Congressman  William  L.  St. 
Onge.  of  CoNNECTicxrr.  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics.  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Wednesday,  Mat  19,  1965,  Re  H.R. 
5863  AND  Related  Bills 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee,  I  am  very   grateful  to  you  for 


this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  regard- 
ing the  bill  H.R.  5863  and  related  bills,  which 
your  committee  now  has  under  considera- 
tion. Your  committee  is  acting  with  wisdom 
in  considering  this  legislation  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain it  will  reach  a  wise  decision  and  rec- 
ommendation. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  research 
and  development  in  high-speed  ground 
transportation  in  order  to  improve  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  There  Is  no 
question  that  improvement  is  needed;  we  are 
all  agreed  on  that.  The  longer  we  wait,  the 
more  our  transportation  system  appears  to 
deteriorate.  As  the  process  of  urbanization 
grows  more  rapid,  the  less  our  transporta- 
tion appears  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  retell 
to  this  committee  the  problem  we  have  in 
New  England  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  country,  p.irticularly  in  regard  to  the 
transportation  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  New  Haven  Railroad.  To  date  we  have 
still  not  solved  these  problems  and  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  when  and  if  they  will 
ever  be  solved. 

In  the  last  Congress,  several  Members  of 
Congress  introduced  a  resolution  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  eight  Northe.Tst- 
ern  States  to  enter  into  a  compact  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  multisrate  authority  to  op- 
erate fast  passenger  rail  transportation  serv- 
ice from  Boston  to  Washington,  by  way  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  was  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  that  resolution,  but  unfor- 
tunately no  action  was  talcen  at  the  time. 

This  year,  four  of  us  In  the  House  have 
reintroduced  the  resolution:  the  Honorable 
Robert  N.  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut;  the  Honor- 
able Pernand  J.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land; the  Honorable  William  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey;  and  myself.  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  of  Rhode  Island,  introduced  the  res- 
olution In  the  Senate. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1965,  President  Johnson  referred  to 
the  need  for  rapid  transit  In  the  Northeast. 
He  said:  "I  will  ask  for  funds  to  study  high- 
speed transportation  between  urban  centers. 
We  will  begin  with  test  projects  between 
Washington  and  Boston.  On  high-speed 
trains  passengers  could  travel  this  dist.ince 
in  less  than  4  hours." 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  contained  In 
our  resolution  and  the  proposals  in  H  R. 
5863  and  related  bills,  which  deal  with  the 
problem  on  a  national  scale,  constitute  a 
far-reaching  approach  and  a  practical  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  public  transportation. 
The  solution  proposed  in  these  measures 
would  make  possible  fast  and  dependable  rail 
transportation  for  the  urban  areas,  where  the 
need  for  this  transportation  is  greatest.  It 
would  also  help  solve  the  constant  problems 
and  losses  sustained  by  the  existing  lines 
operating  In  these  areas,  problems  and  losses 
with  which  they  seem  to  be  unable  to  cope. 

Adequate  passenger  transportation  serv- 
ice is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
as  well  as  to  the  areas  directly  involved. 
Unless  this  problem  is  solved  quickly,  unless 
fast  and  adequate  transportation  service  is 
provided  soon,  the  railroad  crisis  in  this 
country  will  grow  worse  and  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  suffer  economically.  Industry 
will  be  affected.  Retail  business  will  be 
hurt.  The  whole  business  community  will 
suffer.  The  public  will  be  inconvenienced. 
In  New  England  we  may  be  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  more  Industries  and  with  greater 
unemployment.  This  may  be  equally  true  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  and  we  should  not  ignore  this 
situation.  For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend this  Committee  for  Its  timely  consid- 
eration of  these  measures.  I  look  forward 
to  your  early  and  favorable  action  In  report- 
ing a  bill  which  will  be  a  definite  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  solution  to  the  problem. 


Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Honored  by  Order  of 
Fraternal  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day night.  May  17,  1965,  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  Order  Fraternal  Ameri- 
cans, at  their  State  convention,  honored 
U.S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  a  distin- 
guished constituent  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent. 

This  well-known  patriotic  American 
organization  conferred  upon  Senator 
Byrd  the  Outstanding  Virginia  Citizen 
Award  as  testimony  to  his  dedicated 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation.  I  should 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  acceptance  remarks  made  by  Senator 
Byrd  on  that  occasion: 

Address  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Grand  Council,  Order  Fraternal  Ameri- 
cans, to  receive  your  fifth  Virginia  Citizen 
Award  and  Citation. 

You  are  an  order  of  high  purposes — a  pa- 
triotic fraternal  benefit  society  for  the  work- 
ing men.  Your  motto  is  virtue,  liberty,  and 
patriotism.  You  are  dedicated  to  community 
service. 

And,  I  know  the  strict  rules  under  which 
you  give  this  award  and  citation  to  Virgin- 
ians for  "important  contribution  of  service 
to  community  and  State." 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
accept  the  honor  with  an  expression  of  my 
deep  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Virginia  for 
allowing  me  to  serve  them  in  State  and  na- 
tional office  for  nearly  50  years. 

And.  along  with  this.  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  as  a  representative  of  Virginia  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  believe  I  owe  my  allegiance  to 
the  people  of  our  Commonweath  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S. — partisan  political 
platform  planks  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

I  think  the  great  and  constructive  devel- 
opment In  Virginia  can  be  attributed  to  our 
adherence  to  fundamentals  as  a  basis  for 
sound  progress. 

I  watch  closely  the  progress  of  Virginia. 
And,  compared  with  national  averages,  there 
has  been  development  in  the  State  in  which 
all  of  us  can  take  great  pride. 

A  few  years  ago  a  p>olltical  opponent  of 
mine  made  the  mistake  of  saying  Virginia 
was  characterized  by  '"dry  rot."  Facts  and 
figures  proved  his  statement  was  tommyrot. 

If  our  faith  In  fundamentals  makes  us 
conservative,  I  am  proud  to  wear  the  label. 
But  we  should  be  careful  when  we  label 
people  conservative,  liberal,  etc. 

For  instance,  I  have  heard  these  labels 
defined  like  this:  A  conservative  defends 
existing  evils;  while  a  liberal  wants  to  re- 
place existing  evils  with  other  evils. 

Labels  like  these  mean  different  things  to 
different  people.  They  remind  me  of  the 
soldier  who  told  the  Army  doctor  he  had 
a  pain  in  his  abdomen.  The  doctor  said: 
"Son.  let's  get  your  trouble  straight.  Only 
officers  have  pains  in  the  abdomen.  Ser- 
geants have  pains  in  the  stomach.  You  are 
a  buck  private,  so  you  have  got  Just  a  plain 
bellyache." 

Webster  says  a  conservative  favors  conser- 
vation of  existing  institutions  and  forms  of 
government.    I  believe  our  form  of  govern- 
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ment.  with  its  Institutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances, is  the  finest  ever  devised. 

It  was  devised  to  safeguard  our  liberties 
through  its  dual  system  of  State  and  Federal 
Government,  and  through  Its  separation  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  powers  at 
each  level. 

This  is  the  form  of  government  that  has 
nourished  our  competitive  enterprise  system. 
And  it  is  the  competitive  enterprise  system 
which  has  made  sound  progress  possible. 

I  believe  sound  progress  should  be  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  every  man's  life — and  the 
primary  objective  of  all  government — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local. 

I  believe  progress  Is  not  sound  if  it  is  based 
on  unsound  financing.  In  Virginia,  our  fi- 
nancing is  sound — without  deficits  or  debt. 
And.  our  progress  is  solid. 

I  wish  this  were  true  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment across  the  Potomac.  Over  there, 
they  follow  the  advice  of  "brain  trusters" — 
which  usually  winds  up  increasing  Federal 
debt  and  concentrating  power  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Sometimes  I  think  "brain  trusters"  are 
people  whose  education  does  not  include 
horsesense.  (Horsesense  is  Just  stable  think- 
ing^ .  They  deal  in  theory  until  their 
theories  are  kicked  out  by  facts. 

When  you  analyze  their  theories.  It  looks 
like  they  are  trying  to  tie  a  lot  of  holes 
together  with  a  piece  of  string.  Let  me  give 
you  Just  a  few  examples. 

They  bring  out  monthly  figures  showing 
millions  unemployed,  which  I  want  cor- 
rected. But  In  Washington  they  are  propos- 
ing to  repeal  immigration  quotas  and  let  in 
more  people  to  compete  for  the  Jobs  we  have. 
They  reduced  expenditures  to  an  increase 
of  $2  billion  over  last  year.  They  cut  taxes 
to  increase  revenue.  And  the  deficit  was 
curtailed  down  to  more  than  $5  billion. 

What  does  all  of  this  fiscal  mumbo-Jumbo 
add  up  to?  They  raised  the  debt  limit  to 
$324  billion  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in 
revenue,  and  the  so-called  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures and  deficit. 

Deficits — you  know — they  are  wh.at  you 
have  when  you've  got  less  than  nothing. 
And  debt  is  what  you  have  to  pay  interest 
on  when  you  borrow  money.  Interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  is  $11  billion  a  year. 

Somebody  figured  that,  paying  at  the  rate 
of  a  dollar  a  minute.  It  would  take  600,000 
years  to  pay  off  the  Pederaldebt  as  It  now 
stands.  But  we  aren't  paying  it  off.  We  are 
adding  to  it. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  in  the 
red  29  out  of  tl.e  i>a8t  35  years.  Continuing 
Federal  deficits  can  breed  inflation  at  home 
and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
dropped  55.6  cents  since  1939.  Gold  backs 
our  money.  But  instead  of  dollars,  foreigners 
have  been  taking  gold  in  payment  of  debts 
we  owe  them.  Since  1949.  they  have  taken 
nearly  half  of  all  the  gold  we  had. 

Legend  makes  a  big  thing  out  of  George 
Washington  throwing  a  coin  across  the 
Rappahannock  River.  But  since  1945  we 
have  thrown  more  than  $115  billion  over  the 
seven  seas  in  foreign  aid. 

And.  as  another  example  of  what  goes  on 
in  Washington,  the  so-called  voting  rights 
bill,  now  before  the  Senate,  condones  an 
eighth-grade  voting  test  in  New  York,  but 
it  gives  Federal  registrars  authority  to  qualify 
morons  to  vote  in  Alabama. 

I  could  go  on  with  examples  of  Federal 
prodigality  and  concentration  of  power 
through  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  States 
and  individuals. 

But  I  want  to  mention  the  world  "liberty." 
I  compliment  you  for  including  it  In  your 
motto.  To  me  it  Is  a  word  of  special  mean- 
ing, and  I  think  it  should  be  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  hear  much  talk  these  days  about  free- 
dom—and I  think  there  Is  more  talk  than 


thought.     But  we  seldom  find  attention — or 
even  lipservice — given  to  liberty. 

Patrick  Henry  said,  "Give  me  liberty  (not 
freedom)  or  give  me  death."  We  refer  to 
the  great  bell  in  Philadelphia  as  the  Liberty 
Bell  ( not  the  freedom  bell ) .  The  Statue  of 
Liberty  is  In  New  York  Harbor. 

Our  hymn  "America"  says  "let  freedom 
ring,"  but  It  calls  our  country  "sweet  land  of 
liberty,"  and  It  pays  tribute  to  "our  Fathers' 
God",   as   the   "Author   of  Liberty." 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  deliberately  chose  the  word  "lib- 
erty" for  use  In  our  basic  documents,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  says  a 
basic  purpose  for  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  was  to  secure  the  blessings  of  "liberty" 
(not  freedom) . 

The  second  sentence  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  holds  that  "life,  liberty  (not 
freedom) ,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are 
among  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

And  the  Declaration  of  Independence  goes 
on  to  say  "governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  And,  we,  the  peo- 
ple, are  the  governed  who  delegate  powers 
to  the  government. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
understood  the  word  "freedom"  to  carry  the 
connotation  of  unrestrained  •  •  •  and  that 
they  understood  the  word  liberty  to  mean 
freedom  restrained  by  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  and  orderly  self-government,  un- 
der law. 

We  are  In  a  new  era  of  atomic  energy, 
rockets,  and  space.  We  have  the  capacity  and 
know-how  for  development.  We  are  a  Grod- 
fearlng  people  who  have  demonstrated  our 
cotuage  and  capabilities. 

With  responsible  citizenship,  responsible 
Government,  fiscal  soundness,  and  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  our  system  there  should 
be  no  fear  for  the  futxire. 

Without  these,  there  will  be  neither  solid 
progress,  nor  security  with  military  pre- 
paredness. I  want  the  life  of  this  Nation 
to  be  the  longest  and  best  In  history. 

I  commend  the  Order  FVaternal  Americans 
for  Its  dedication  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  pa- 
triotism. I  take  this  gratifying  occasion  to 
rededicate  myself  to  your  ideals. 

Thank  you,  and  you  have  my  very  best 
wishes. 


The  AID  Research  and  Analysis  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  widening  of  the  economic 
gap  between  the  have  and  the  have-not 
nations  is  to  be  reversed,  we  must  bring 
to  the  development  of  these  nations  the 
catalyst  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment, a  catalyst  that  has  spurred 
our  own  economy  so  significantly  in  the 
past  20  years.  We  must  use  science  to 
leapfrog  many  of  the  stages  of  economic 
development  and  to  bring  the  less-de- 
veloped nations  quickly  into  the  modem 
world,  a  world,  after  all,  that  depends 
on  science  and  technology  for  its  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Recognizing  this,  the  87th  Congress 
wrote  into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
provision  for  an  appropriation  for  re- 
search and  analysis.    Under  this  author- 


ization, pioneering  work  Is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment aimed  at  bringing  the  power 
of  modern  science  to  bear  on  the  complex 
problems  of  the  less-developed  world. 
Since  then,  a  research  program  has  been 
developed  in  AID  which  spans  the  broad 
spectrum  of  scientific  and  economic  re- 
search, from  public  health  to  the  study 
of  social  change,  from  agriculture  to  sys- 
tems analysis,  from  research  on  material 
resources  to  the  development  of  better 
education  techniques. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  AID  re- 
search is  directed  toward  that  most  fun- 
damental problem,  the  shortage  of  food. 
It  is  a  problem  whose  priority  rests  not 
only  on  humanitarian  grounds  but  also 
on  the  fact  that  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment is  firmly  linked  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  nutrition.  Whenever  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  nutrition  Is  raised, 
there  is  an  almost  automatic  increase  in 
productivity,  in  the  effectiveness  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  Intangible  but  all- 
important  spirit  of  progress.  Research 
on  agricultural  production  is  thus  a  jus- 
tifiably important  phase  of  AID's  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  AID'S  most  dramatic  agricul- 
tural research  efforts  is  aimed  at  eradi- 
cating the  tsetse  fly,  the  carrier  of  tryp- 
anosomiasis infection  in  both  animals 
and  hiunans;  it  thus  has  implications  as 
important  to  public  health  as  to  agri- 
culture. The  widespread  presence  of  the 
tsetse  fly  in  Africa  severely  limits  the 
utilization  of  land  for  sigricultural  pur- 
F>oses,  and  the  use  of  insecticides  is  very 
expensive  and  generally  impractical.  As 
a  result,  vast  areas  of  Africa's  arable  land 
are  today  unused,  solely  because  of 
tsetse  fly  infestation.  An  AID  research 
program,  conducted  through  AID  financ- 
ing of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
scientists,  is  aimed  at  developing  a 
method  of  eradicating  the  tsetse  fly  from 
large  areas  of  Africa.  Using  techniques 
of  chemical  sterilization  of  the  flies 
originally  developed  to  eliminate  the 
cattle  screw-worm  in  the  United  States, 
these  scientists  have  achieved  highly 
promising  results  and  are  soon  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  field  trial  in  southern 
Rhodesia.  The  results  to  date  show 
promise  that  this  project  may  lead  to  one 
of  the  major  research  achievements  of 
this  decade. 

Another  AID  project  in  agriculture, 
again  executed  for  AID  by  the  USDA,  is 
showing  the  potential  of  making  cereal 
crops  in  Africa  vastly  more  productive. 
This  program,  begun  2  years  ago,  is  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  yield  of  corn,  millet, 
and  sorghum,  the  basic  staples  of  a  broad 
belt  of  African  nations.  Results  already 
have  yielded  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  com  in  experimental  plots  in 
Kenya  from  25  bushels  per  acre  to  sdmost 
200  per  acre.  j 

Attacking  the  problems  of  agriculture 
through  increased  acreage  and  improved 
crop  yields  is  not  suflBcient,  however. 
Recognizing  this,  AID  is  sponsoring  a 
number  of  studies  on  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  aspects  of  agricul- 
ture. The  most  comprehensive  program 
in  this  area  is  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, whose  land  tenure  center  has  been 
created  through  AID  support  to  examine 
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the  vital  problem  of  land  reform  in 
South  America,  in  terms  of  the  legal, 
political,  and  social  systems  which  are 
making  land  reform  more  or  less  work- 
able. Field  work  has  been  carried  out  in 
eight  Latin  American  countries,  dozens 
of  Latin  American  and  U.S.  scholars  have 
become  engaged  in  attacking  these  prob- 
lems, and  most  important,  the  findings 
of  these  studies  are  being  used  by 
agrarian  reform  planners  in  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica.  Chile,  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  Possibly  the  most  profound 
result  of  the  land  tenure  program  is  the 
fact  that  Latin  Americans  associated 
with  the  program  are  increasingly  being 
placed  by  their  own  countries  in  policy- 
making positions. 

Another  area  where  both  basic  human 
needs  and  economic  necessity  compel 
AID'S  attention  is  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  Here.  AID  research  is  supporting 
the  worldwide  effort  at  malaria  eradica- 
tion. This  eradication  effort,  executed 
through  AID'S  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, has  had  some  momentous  successes : 
in  India,  the  nimiber  of  malaria  cases 
per  year  has  been  reduced  astonishingly, 
from  over  100  million  to  less  than  100 
thousand  cases  per  year.  The  activities 
of  AID-supported  research  have  not  only 
increased  the  effectiveness  of  the  eradi- 
cation program  but  have  resulted  in  an- 
nual savings  of  over  S3  million.  In  addi- 
tion. AID  research,  through  an  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
is  initiating  a  program  to  discover  meth- 
ods for  eliminating  the  last  insecticide- 
resistant  areas  of  malarial  infection.  So 
long  as  such  focuses  of  resistance  exist, 
the  disease  can  sweep  back,  at  any  time, 
to  again  subjugate  the  tropical  countries 
of  the  world;  it  is  the  aim  of  this  research 
to  make  available  the  tools  for  the  com- 
plete eradication  which  is  necessary. 
Thus,  a  small  problem  of  today  is  being 
prevented  from  growing  into  a  major 
problem  of  tomorrow. 

Another  area  of  intense  AID  research 
interest  is  in  enhancing  the  development 
of  those  human  caF>abilities  so  essential 
to  the  viability  of  the  less-developed  na- 
tions. AID  research  has,  for  example, 
embarked  on  a  pioneering  program  of 
mathematics  curriculum  development  in 
the  English-speaking  countries  of  Africa. 
At  this  time,  African  children  in  over  400 
schools  are  learning  mathematics  the 
modem  way  and  with  examples  familiar 
to  them,  in  a  highly  successful  field  test 
of  teaching  materials  developed  by  Afri- 
cans themselves,  under  the  direction  of  a 
team  of  eminent  researchers  drawn  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  A  similar 
program  is  underway  in  developing  sci- 
ence ciirriculums.  Through  programs 
like  this,  AID  is  attempting  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  peoples  of  the  less-de- 
veloped world  to  leap,  in  one  generation, 
from  a  primitive,  preliterate  way  of  life 
to  the  mainstream  of  modern  society. 

AID  has  learned,  through  its  opera- 
tions, that  new  agricultural  methods, 
new  technologies,  new  ways  of  doing 
many  things  will  too  often  not  "sell" 
themselves.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that 
even  in  the  most  advanced  nations  like 
the  United  States,  where  change  is  the 
way  of  life,  long  periods  of  time  are 


needed  for  the  farmers  of  a  region  to 
accept  a  hybrid  seed,  or  for  teachers  to 
begin  teaching  math  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  the  way  it  was  taught  in  1800. 
Tiie  conditions  which  accelerate  and  re- 
tard the  acceptance  and  disffusion  of  in- 
novation are  thus  of  vital  interest  to  AID, 
and  a  nimiber  of  studies  relevant  to  this 
problem  are  being  carried  on. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  small  sample 
of  the  many  projects  underway.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  are  other  projects 
on  the  development  of  foam  plastics  for 
low-cost  housing,  the  use  of  new  com- 
puter simulation  techniques  for  sophis- 
ticated economic  planning  in  order  to 
maximize  the  usefulness  of  AID's  re- 
sources and  national  resources,  the  role 
of  universities  in  political  change  in 
Latin  America,  the  Impact  of  invest- 
ments in  housing,  health,  and  other  sec- 
tors on  overall  economic  growth,  the 
creation  of  high-protein  food  supple- 
ments, the  development  of  national  ac- 
counts systems  in  the  less-developed 
countries,  the  rational  planning  of  trans- 
portation, and  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant problems,  including  the  evalua- 
tion of  AID  OE>erational  programs. 

I  need  not  elaborate  or  expand  on 
these  programs,  for  I  believe  it  is  already 
clear  that  AID  is  utilizing  its  very  limited 
research  resources  in  an  imaginative  and 
fertile  way.  I  turn  now  to  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  new  directions  for  research  in 
AID.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Sci- 
ence Director  of  AID.  Dr.  John  Wilkes, 
and  with  the  guidance  of  the  distin- 
guished scientists  on  AIDs  Research  Ad- 
visory Committee,  chaired  by  Dr.  Walsh 
McDermott,  and  of  AID  Administrator 
David  Bell,  new  spheres  of  action  are  be- 
ing defined  for  AIDs  Office  of  Research 
and  Analysis. 

First,  there  are  new  areas  where  mod- 
ern science  must  be  tapped  for  Its  con- 
tribution, among  them  population 
dynamics,  where  research  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  family  limitation  methods 
is  urgently  needed — and  where  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  particularly  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  taking  the  lead;  food  technology, 
where  great  potential  lies  for  alleviating 
the  earth's  food  shortage,  through  new 
preservation  and  storage  techniques; 
power  production  and  distribution,  where 
nuclear  engineering  may  free  the  power 
resources  of  nations  from  the  limitations 
of  natural  resources,  and  thus  provide 
the  widespread  powerbase  that  is  essen- 
tial to  industrialization;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  scientific  capability  within  the 
less-developed  nations  themselves,  so 
that  the  catalyst  of  science  can  eventu- 
ally come  from  within. 

And,  second,  there  are  new  scientific 
approaches  and  technologies  that  should 
be  of  great  use  in  solving  the  demanding, 
unusually  complex  problems  of  social  and 
economic  development.  One  of  these 
techniques  is  advanced  systems  analysis, 
which  my  own  State  of  California,  under 
the  imaginative  leadership  of  Gov.  Pat 
Brown,  is  utilizing  to  help  solve  several 
of  its  major  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. It  has  a  unique  applicability  to 
many  of  the  complex,  multlvarlable 
problems  of  development,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  AID  research  is  so  forward 
looking  as  to  utilize  the  power  of  this 
new  methodology  to  serve  its  ends. 


Another  area  of  clear  applicability  in 
which  AID  is  becoming  increasingly  in- 
volved is  the  broad  area  of  industrial 
technology.  We  are  the  most  techno- 
logically advanced  nation  on  the  earth; 
let  us,  by  all  means,  use  this  source  of 
strength  in  our  efforts  to  aid  the  less- 
developed  world.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
found  here,  as  it  has  in  other  areas  of 
advanced  technology,  that  simple  adop- 
tion of  American  technologies  will  often 
not  succeed,  that  research  on  adapting 
them  to  the  new  conditions  of  other  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  required.  But  the 
scientists  and  engineers  of  this  country 
are  well  equipped  to  address  these  prob- 
lems of  adaptation,  if  only  they  are 
mobilized.  Tiiis  mobilization  AID  will 
attempt  to  accomplish. 

Finally,  a  third  new  era  area  of  AID 
interest  that  is  particularly  exciting  to 
me  is  the  utilization  of  space  technology. 
The  ultimate  implications  of  this  field 
for  the  acceleration  of  development  are 
staggering.  I  know  that  AID  research  is 
looking  with  interest  at  the  potential  of 
satellities  for  both  meteorological  and 
educational  telecommunications  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  seldom  realized  facts 
about  space  technology  is  that,  although 
the  engineering  development  costs  are 
high,  the  ultimate  products  may  be  very 
Inexpensive  compared  to  conventional 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  ob- 
jectives. In  this  instance,  for  example, 
local  tie-ins  with  a  world  meteorologi- 
cal system  can  provide  daily  weather 
forecasts  to  the  less-developed  countries 
at  extremely  low  cost.  The  effect  of  hav- 
ing such  forecasts  available  will  have  an 
enormous  impact  in  national  planning 
and  on  many  facets  of  a  nation's  eco- 
nomic life.  Similarly  the  use  of  a  satel- 
lite for  broadcasting  educational  televi- 
sion programs  over  a  wide  geographic 
area  could  be  far  cheaper  than  the  usual 
educational  methods.  Providing  it  is 
feasible  to  build  an  entire  educational 
system  around  television — and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  American  Samoa  indicates  that 
at  least  under  certain  conditions  it  is 
not  only  feasible  but  effective  as  well- 
satellite  broadcasting  could  make  possi- 
ble a  dramatic  upgrading  and  expansion, 
over  whole  continents,  of  basic  educa- 
tion, adult  literacy,  vocational  and  skill 
training,  and  the  communication  of  in- 
formation of  all  sorts — weather,  news, 
methods  of  agricultural  prsujtlces,  sani- 
tation techniques,  and  so  forth. 

These  efforts  at  using  science  for  de- 
velopment of  course  cost  money.  Tlic 
$12  million  earmarked  for  research  in 
this  year's  bill  is  a  modest  sum,  indeed, 
considering  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
the  problems  that  AID  faces  and  the  con- 
tribution that  I  believe  scientific  research 
can  make  toward  solving  those  prob- 
lems. The  selection  of  areas  of  con- 
centration made  by  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Analysis  has  been  a  judicious  one,  but 
It  must  be  recognized  that  its  limited 
funds  have  compelled  a  choice  of  only  a 
minute  number  of  the  problems  which  it 
could  fruitfully  examine.  Its  $12  mil- 
lion is,  after  all,  less  than  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  the  Federal  Government's  an- 
nual research  and  development  budget. 

One  of  the  effects  of  its  modest  budget 
is  to  prevent  it  from  supporting  any  ex- 
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tensive  engineering  development  work,  or 
large-scale  field  trials  of  new  techniques 
or  technologies,  or  the  kind  of  extensive 
survey  research  on  the  attitudes  and  mo- 
tivations of  the  people  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  that  most  experts  agree 
is  essential  to  development  planning,  or 
use  of  the  pilot  study  approach  of  exam- 
ining whole  areas  from  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  point  of  view  while  making  a  com- 
prehensive attack  on  development  prob- 
lems. 

All  these  methods  could,  I  am  sure, 
prove  themselves  most  useful  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  AID'S  mission,  were  funds 
available;  however,  they  are  all  of  a  char- 
acter that  makes  them  too  expensive  for 
the  present  budget  of  AID  research.  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  however,  a  fact 
about  the  economics  of  science.  Amer- 
ican industry  has  learned  in  the  last 
two  decades  that  investment  in  research 
and  development  pays  off  handsomely. 
It  is  true  that  research  and  development 
is  expensive,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
"big  science."  with  its  massive  hardware 
of  satellites,  nuclear  reactors,  and  such. 
However,  the  benefits  of  "big  science"  are 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  size 
of  the  initial  investment ;  and  certain  ad- 
vances can  be  made  only  with  bigness. 

The  AID  research  and  analysis  pro- 
gram has  already  demonstrated,  within 
its  more  limited  scope,  the  dramatic 
benefits  that  can  accrue  from  an  Invest- 
ment in  research  on  the  problems  of  the 
developing  nations.  As  it  continues  to 
mobilize  science  in  new  ways,  with  huge 
potential  good  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  I  wish  it  well. 


Cameron  Voting  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 
Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sec- 
ond rollcall  report  of  the  89th  Congress 
includes  a  discussion  of  these  Issues 
which  have  come  before  us:  Congression- 
al redistricting.  Supreme  Court  salaries. 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  of- 
fensive mail,  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  social  security  amendments,  appro- 
priations for  an  investigation  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  and  appropriations  for  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

ROLLCALL    NO.    35    CONGRESSIONAL 
REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
one-man.  one-vote  decision  there  has 
been  growing  confusion  In  the  States  as 
court  after  court  has  attempted  to  rule 
on  the  validity  of  various  redistricting 
plans.  It  was  the  Court's  reapportion- 
ment decision  that  provided  the  Impetus 
for  House  passage  of  H.R.  5505. 

There  Is  no  question  that  there  are 
gross  population  disparities  among  some 
of  the  Nation's  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts, with  the  largest  containing  951,- 
000  persons  and  the  smallest  only  177,- 


000.  In  many  instances  these  disparities 
are  a  result  of  gerrymandering:  carving 
up  a  State  so  that  the  political  makeup 
of  its  congressional  delegation  is  not  an 
accurate  refiection  of  overall  voter  reg- 
istration. 

Under  H.R.  5505  not  only  will  a  more 
equitable  population  balance  be  achieved, 
but  gerrymandering  will  become  virtual- 
ly impossible.  The  bill  provides  that  no 
congressional  district  in  a  State  may  vary 
more  than  plus  or  minus  15  percent  in 
population  from  the  size  of  the  average 
district.  It  also  provides  that  districts 
must  be  contiguous  and  as  compact  in 
shape  as  practicable.  States  with  con- 
gressional districts  not  meeting  this  cri- 
teria must  redraw  district  boundaries 
by  the  time  of  next  year's  general  elec- 
tions. Although  California  falls  into 
this  group  since  9  of  its  38  districts  fail 
to  meet  the  population  requirements,  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  the  3-to-2  ratio  of 
Democrats  to  Republicans  in  the  con- 
gressional delegation  already  mirrors  my 
State's  total  voter  registration. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
passed  the  House  on  an  unrecorded  voice 
vote,  the  only  actual  rollcall  being  on  a 
proposed  amendment  which  would  have 
allowed  at-large  elections  of  all  Con- 
gressmen in  States  failing  to  meet  the 
bill's  criteria  by  1966.    I  voted  against 
the  proposed  amendment  because  in  my 
judgment  an  at-large  election  in  a  State 
the  size  of  California  would  be  chaotic. 
No  voter  could  possibly  be  familiar  with 
more  than  a  few  candidates  on  such  a 
huge   ballot.    I    think   we    would    find 
straight  party-line   voting   and   almost 
total  victory  for  one  party.    Certainly 
this  is  not  representative  government. 
It  would  upset  the  existing  situation  in 
California  where,  as  I  observed  a  moment 
ago,  the  current  congressional  delegation 
properly  reflects  the  registration  ratio 
between  the  two  parties  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

I  did  not  want  California  to  go  through 
the  same  experience  which  befell  Illi- 
nois in  November.  At-large  elections  for 
members  of  the  State  assembly  reqvilred 
a  "bed  sheet"  ballot,  a  ballot  as  large  as 
a  table.  The  election  results  took  weeks 
to  tabulate  and  created  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion. The  proposed  amendment  to  H.R. 
5505  was  therefore  properly  rejected. 

Now  that  the  House  has  taken  firm  ac- 
tion to  regain  the  status  of  a  representa- 
tive body,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  on 
the  bill  promptly  and  favorably. 

ROLLCALL    NO.    39:    SUPREME    COURT    SALARIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how  one  at- 
tempts to  rationalize  House  action  on 
H.R.  5374  It  can  only  be  Interpreted  as 
an  act  of  vengeance  on  the  Supreme 
Court  because  some  among  us  do  not 
agree  with  every  decision  that  it  hands 
down. 

Intended  to  correct  an  injustice  dealt 
the  Court  last  year  by  the  Senate  when 
it  failed  to  give  Justices  a  salary  Increase 
similar  to  that  which  it  gave  itself,  the 
bill  endeavored  to  reaffirm  House  action 
which  declared  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices are  entitled  to  the  same  pay  raise  as 
Congressmen. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  not  because  of  the 
salary  Increase  In  terms  of  dollars,  but 
because  the  integrity  and  Independence 


of  the  Supreme  Court  was  at  stake.  Jus- 
tices will  not  suffer  greatly  because  Con- 
gress refused  to  give  them  a  raise  equal 
to  that  of  other  high-ranking  Govern- 
ment officials.  But  the  very  fact  that 
the  salary  of  the  Justices  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  congressional  approval  of 
their  decisions  is  a  direct  and  dangerous 
blow  at  the  concept  of  the  separation  of 
powers  among  the  three  branches  of 
Government. 

When  there  is  honest  disagreement 
with  Court  decisions  there  are  legitimate 
ways  to  correct  the  situation — either  by 
statute  or  by  constitutional  amendment. 
But  I  submit  that  it  is  not  legitimate  to 
show  displeasure  with  Justices  by  trying 
to  hurt  them  financially. 

Carried  to  other  extremes  this  policy 
could  result  in  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cutting  the  salary  of 
the  minority  when  it  failed  to  support  a 
particular  program  or  measure.  Or  Con- 
gress could  even  decide  to  dock  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  when  he  refused  to  bow  to 
its  wishes.  Surely  such  a  "salary  war" 
would  desti'oy  the  separation  of  powers, 
one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  our  form 
of  government  since  its  inception. 

One  wonders,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
those  among  us  who  would  insult  the 
Court  with  a  financial  slap  will  be  satis- 
fied with  this  assault  on  the  separation 
of  powers.  Will  they  next  try  to  enact 
legislation  requiring  the  Court  to  consult 
with  Congress  before  handing  down  de- 
cisions? 

Defeat  of  H.R.  5374,  however,  was  not 
the  only  danger  signal  which  we  should 
recognize.  Not  content  with  striking  at 
the  Court  as  an  institution  and  as  an  in- 
dependent arm  of  government,  some 
Members  during  debate  fell  to  attacking 
the  Justices  personally  on  the  basis  of 
their  private  lives.  We  witnessed  an 
ugly  spectacle  of  vituperation  rarely 
seen  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  should 
repair  this  ill-advised  damage  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  should  restore  the  Court 
to  its  respected  and  proper  position  as 
an  independent  branch  of  government. 
We  must  not  continue  to  subject  it  to 
the  momentary  whims  and  tantrums  of 
those  who  disagree  with  its  decisions. 

ROLLCALL  NOS.   42  AND  43:   DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA   CRIME    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  preface  to  my  re- 
marks on  H.R.  5688  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  portion  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  fol- 
lowing House  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
statement  accurately  reflects  my  views  on 
the  matter: 

The  passage  ol  the  District  crime  bill  In 
the  House  can  only  be  understood  If  It  la 
regarded  as  a  vote  of  confidence  In  the 
Senate.  One  cannot  believe  that  the  House 
Members  would  have  passed  such  a  mon- 
strosity if  they  had  not  been  certain  that 
the  other  Chamber  would  rescue  them  from 
the  consequences  of  their  folly. 

While  this  explains  this  particular  lapse. 
It  hardly  conunends  It.  This  Is  a  dangerous 
piece  of  business  and  one  day  the  Senate 
might  nod  and  let  some  such  measure  get 
into  law.  In  this  case,  the  Senate  seems 
fully  alerted  and  has  planned  hearings  that 
the  House  did  not  hold  In  which  the  multi- 
ple weaknesses  of  the  omnibus  crime  bUl 
surely  wUl  be  made  apparent.  Pallure  of 
the  House  to  even  hear  the  administration 
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witnesses  who  are  supporting  very  different 
proposals  Is  an  act  of  discourtesy  to  the 
President  that  one  might  think  Democratic 
Members  would  have  wished  to  avoid. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  a  poor  proposal 
which  the  House  approved  in  the  last 
Congress.  At  that  time  I  rejected  it  and 
was  pleased  that  the  Senate  allowed  it  to 
die.  This  year  I  again  rejected  it  and 
I  will  again  be  pleased  if  the  Senate 
allows  It  to  die. 

In  my  last  roUcall  report.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  stressed  my  belief  that  public  hearings 
on  controversial  matters  are  vital  to  our 
form  of  government.  Thus.  I  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  no  such  hearings 
were  held  on  the  crime  bill.  My  concern 
was  compounded  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  bill  is  opposed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  was  not  heard;  by  the  District 
Commissioners,  who  were  not  heard;  and 
by  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District,  who 
was  not  heard. 

Their  united  opposition  stems  in  large 
measure  from  their  belief  that  the  pro- 
posal is  dangerous  and  despotic  and.  in 
many  regards,  unconstitutional.  Even 
the  Washington  Star,  which  supported 
the  bill,  commented  editorially  through 
its  television  outlet  that  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  "does  not  necessarily  deprive 
anyone  of  his  constitutional  rights."  I 
find  it  incredible  that  this  major  con- 
sideration was  dismissed  in  such  cavalier 
fashion. 

There  are  many  objectionable  features 
in  the  bill  which  would  overturn  consti- 
tutionally based  rules  in  criminal  pro- 
cedure, rules  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  each  citizen.  The  bill  would 
allow  police  to  violate  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  which  requires  them  to  bring  an 
arrested  person  for  arraignment  "without 
unnecessary  delay."  It  would  also 
abolish  the  court  ruling  that  an  accused 
person  is  not  criminally  responsible  if  his 
unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  mental 
disease  or  defect.  It  would  allow  a  police 
officer  to  detain  for  up  to  6  hours — al- 
though a  loophole  in  the  bill  would  per- 
mit this  period  to  be  expanded  almost 
without  limit — for  questioning  a  person 
who  he  thought  was  committing,  had 
committed,  or  was  about  to  commit  a 
crime.  Any  witnesses  to  an  alleged  crime 
could  also  be  held  for  a  similar  period. 

The  bill  completely  ignores  the  Presi- 
dents  recent  message  to  Congress  where- 
in he  requested  a  "fair  and  effective  sys- 
tem" of  law  enforcement,  and  proposed 
formation  of  a  District  Crime  Commis- 
sion. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can 
H.R.  5688  be  considered  fair  or  effective, 
and  I  doubt  that  any  Member  would 
want  his  constituents  subjected  to  its 
tyrannical  provisions.  Unfortunately, 
the  citizens  of  the  District  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  cannot  regis- 
ter their  displeasure  at  the  polls.  Per- 
haps this  explains  why  Congress  so  fre- 
quently treats  the  District  with  contempt 
and  abuse. 

ROLLCALL     NOS.     52    AND     53:     ELEMENTARY    AND 
SECONDARY    EOXTCATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long-time  advocate 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  I  deeply  re- 
gretted to  see  the  administration  push 
through  a  bill  which  is  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  ends  justify  the  means. 


As  you  well  know,  when  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  aid  bill  was  before 
the  House,  my  emotions  and  my  intellect 
were  sorely  strained  In  determining  what 
position  I  should  take.  It  was  my  final 
judgment  that  we  should  not  strike  out 
on  a  course  so  filled  with  potential  peril. 

It  appears  to  me,  and  I  have  expressed 
this  view  repeatedly  over  the  years,  that 
it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  precedent 
to  subvent  Federal  funds  to  nonpublic 
schools.  I  think  it  is  an  even  more 
dangerous  precedent  to  do  so  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  H.R.  2362. 

I  have  long  advocated  Federal  aid  to 
public  education,  for  surely  I  know  as 
well  as  any  other  taxpayer  the  inability 
of  the  local  property  tax  to  continue 
carrying  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
public  education.  Under  a  sound  pro- 
gram this  burden  can,  and  should,  in 
large  measure  be  shifted  to  the  larger 
tax  base  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  shifting  of  the  tax  burden  is  the 
one  area  in  H.R.  2362  where  I  shared  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  although  the 
House  unfortunately  was  not  permitted 
to  record  its  vote  on  this  portion  of  the 
bill  alone.  I  hope  the  legislation  marks 
merely  the  beginning  of  the  transfer 
from  Federal  to  local  coffers  of  financial 
resources  earmarked  for  education.  The 
bill  provides  a  $1.3  billion  contribution, 
only  a  start.  Surely,  during  the  next  few 
years  this  modest  contribution,  repre- 
senting only  5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  elementary  and  secondary  school 
expenditures,  will  be  substantially  in- 
creased. This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  it 
must  be. 

And  what  of  private  education? 

When  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  1962. 1  found  myself  at  odds  with 
President  Kennedy  on  this  issue.  The 
President  made  his  position  crystal  clear 
during  his  famous  1960  confrontation 
with  the  ministry  in  Houston.  He  be- 
lieved any  Federal  subvention  to  private, 
particularly  parochial,  education  was 
unconstitutional.  He  further  enunciated 
this  position  with  legislation  he  had  in- 
troduced in  1961  and  1962  for  general 
support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Kennedy  was  not  successful 
with  his  proposed  education  bills,  and 
the  lack  of  success  is  publicly  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
lack  of  provision  in  the  bills  for  direct 
aid  to  private  education. 

I  had  hoped  that  President  Kennedy 
would  advance  my  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem by  advocating  a  program  of  tax 
credits  to  provide  a  measure  of  relief  to 
parents  who  choose  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools.  This  method 
not  only  would  make  it  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual to  render  a  greater  economic 
contribution  to  the  school  of  his  choice, 
but  it  would  also  permit  the  parent  and 
child  to  continue  a  proper  relationship 
with  private  institutions,  a  relationship 
which  has  effectively  kept  private  and 
public  education  separate  and  distinct. 

But  H.R.  2362  did  not  take  this  ap- 
proach. Instead  it  created  a  conflict  of 
Interest,  a  conflict  of  purpose  between 
public  and  private  education. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  ixistruc- 


tion,  the  State  school  board,  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  many  thousands  of  local  school 
boards  across  the  land  will  be  com- 
pelled— I  repeat,  compelled — to  actively 
involve  themselves  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulations affecting  private  schools,  rules 
that  will  relate  to  curriculum,  to  text  ma- 
terial, to  hours  of  education,  to  build- 
ing plans,  to  matters  ad  infinitum. 

I  am  sure  that  public  school  ofiBcials 
do  not  want  to  stick  their  noses  under 
the  tent  of  private  education.  They  do 
not  want  to  impose  their  will  in  matters 
not  public.  They  recognize  that  as  pub- 
lic officials  they  have  only  one  proper 
area  of  responsibility — public  education. 
They  have  always  dealt  only  with  their 
proper  sphere  of  operations  because  this 
choice  was  theirs  to  make.  But  under 
H.R.  2362,  they  will  no  longer  have  a 
choice.  They  must  become  involved  in 
private  education,  if  they  are  to  share 
in  the  financial  rewards  of  the  bill.  And 
because  of  the  pressing  financial  needs 
of  public  education,  because  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  children  in  the  public 
schools,  local  officials  will  be  compelled 
to  swap  noninvolvement  in  private  edu- 
cation for  desperately  needed  Federal 
dollars.  They  will  have  no  alternative 
in  the  matter.  Their  first  allegiance  is 
to  the  children  in  public  schools.  This 
commitment  can  be  met  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  private  education. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  marks  only  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  expanding  Fed- 
eial  financial  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion. But  it  is  also  my  hope  that  during 
this  expansionary  period  we  shall  all  rec- 
ognize that  elected  and  appointed  public 
officials  should  not  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  running  private 
schools. 

It  is  also  my  fervent  hope  that  when 
the  Congress  again  considers  legislation 
providing  Federal  funds  to  elementary 
and  secondai-y  education,  it  will  modify 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  2362  in  a  maimer 
which  will  reject  conformity  and  return 
autonomy  to  all  schools.  puWic  and 
private. 

For  only  with  autonomy  will  our  entire 
educational  structure  continue  to  flourish 
and  grow  strong.  Only  with  autonomy 
can  we  continue  to  remain  the  acknowl- 
edged world  leader  in  mass  education. 

ROLLCALL    NO     62:    OFFENSIVE   MAIL 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  agree  that  obscene 
and  offensive  mail  is  a  problem  that  we 
must  all  address  ourselves  to.  I  do  not 
agree  that  constitutional  guarantees 
must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  solu- 
tion.   Thus  I  voted  against  H.R.  980. 

Commentary  on  the  bill's  provisions  be- 
comes superfluous  in  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  unanimous  decision  today — its 
first  unanimous  decision  in  20  years — 
which  decreed  that  this  type  legislation 
is  blatantly  unconstitutional  on  Its  face, 
a  direct  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  1962  law  struck  down  by  the  Court 
was  coauthored  by  my  predecessor.  John 
Rousselot,  who  has  always  made  a  great 
issue  of  his  so-called  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  and  all  of  Its  safeguards  for 
the  individual  citizen.  It  Is  Ironic,  but 
not  unexpected,  that  in  his  irrational  zeal 
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to  "protect"  the  Constitution  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  legislation 
to  tear  it  down.  Such  is  the  regrettable 
pattern  of  extremism. 

I  suspect  that  many  Members  who 
voted  for  H.R.  980  did  so  not  because 
they  thought  it  was  a  good  bill  mHhat  it 
wa.s  constitutional,  but  because  they  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  go  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  offensive  mail,  just  as  many 
of  those  who  supported  the  1962  Cun- 
ningham-Rousselot  bill — today  declared 
blatantly  unconstitutional  by  a  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court  decision — felt  that 
it  was  necessai-y  to  go  on  record  as  op- 
posing communism. 

We  would  all  do  well  to  constantly  re- 
call the  words  of  Justice  Holmes  when  in 
a  1921  opinion  he  said: 

The  United  States  may  give  up  the  Post 
Office  when  It  sees  fit,  but  while  It  carries  It 
on.  the  use  of  the  malls  Is  almost  as  much 
a  part  of  free  speech  as  the  right  to  use  our 
tongues 

BOLLCALLS    NOS.    70    AND    71  :     SOCIAL    SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  discuss  the  many  benefits,  both 
new  and  expanded,  which  are  contained 
In  H  R.  6675.  Countless  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  newspaper  pieces  have  related 
the  bill's  provisions  at  great  length,  and 
those  citizens  who  are  included  in  the 
measure's  scope  will  become  expertly 
aware  of  their  new  benefits  as  soon  as 
H.R.  6675  becomes  law.  However,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  bill's 
most  controversial  and  least  understood 
aspect — medicare — and  outline  some  of 
the  reasons  why  it  had  my  stanch  sup- 
port. 

No  informed  person  will  argue  with  the 
fact  that  older  people— those  over  65 — 
are  a  growing  segment  of  our  population. 
While  today  nearly  1  American  out  of 
every  10  is  in  this  age  group,  the  per- 
centage is  increasing  annually.  And 
while  medical  care  Is  a  serious  matter 
for  all  Americans,  the  elderly  have  spe- 
cial problems  because  they  have  less  in- 
come, fewer  assets  and  more  illness.  No 
amount  of  oratory  about  self-reliance 
will  change  this  situation.  The  question 
Is.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 
The  House  by  a  margin  of  almost  3  to  1 
decreed  that  medicare  is  a  start  toward 
an  answer,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  shortly  concur  In  our  judg- 
ment. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  does  not  share  our 
view,  but  I  never  really  expected  that  it 
would.  In  my  opinion  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  badly  advised  and  poorly 
led  by  its  national  organization.  Too 
often  down  through  the  years  the  AMA 
has  chosen  the  path  of  obstruction  when 
a  progressive  and  humanitarian  ap- 
proach would  have  been  better  for  the 
profession  and  the  Nation.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  AMA  denounced  social  security 
itself  as  a  compulsory  socialistic  tax 
which  would  lead  to  dictatorship.  Later 
it  opposed  extending  sOelal  security 
benefits  to  the  disabled  because  it  was  a 
serious  threat  to  American  medicine. 
The  AMA  tried  to  stop  Federal  grants 
for  maternal  and  child  welfare  pro- 
grams, charging  that  they  were  designed 
to  "promote  communism."  And  the 
AMA  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the 


adoption  of  Blue  Cross-type  voluntary 
health  insurance  programs,  the  very 
thing  they  now  praise  to  the  skies.  The 
old  and  wornout  cliches  of  yesteryear 
were  all  paraded  before  the  American 
public  in  this  year's  AMA  assault  on 
medicare.  And  they  were  properly  re- 
jected by  the  people  of  this  country. 

They  know  that  medicare  is  not  social- 
ism as  the  AMA  would  have  them  believe. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  strong  deterrent 
to  socialized  medicine  because:  Medical 
care  for  the  aged  is  one  of  the  biggest 
drags  on  the  American  family  budget. 
Private  companies  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  adequate  coverage  at  premiums 
within  reach  for  the  risks  Involved.  But 
with  medicare,  that  drag  will  largely  be 
lifted.  The  insurance  industry  will  be 
more  adequately  able  to  expand  group 
and  other  protection  plans  for  the  non- 
elderly,  thus  easing  the  pressure  for  more 
Federal  legislation.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  the  sound  and  sensible  American 
way  of  government  and  business  moving 
In  to  solve  a  problem  that  was  rapidly 
getting  out  of  hand. 

H.R.  6675  is  not  perfect.  But  it  can 
be  perfected  as  we  go  along  if  the  AMA 
and  other  groups  and  Individuals  In- 
volved will  move  with  the  times  Instead 
of  being  possessed  by  the  specter  of 
socialism. 

ROLLCALL  NO.  76:  KLAN  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
to  all  that  I  have  no  objections  to  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  being  investigated  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
On  the  contrary,  earlier  this  year,  long 
before  the  public  was  aroused  by  Klan 
activities  and  President  Johnson  called 
for   congressional   action,   I   urged   the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  Investigate  hate  groups  such  as 
the  American  Nazi  Party  and  the  Minute- 
men.    I  think  the  Klan  warrants  an  in- 
vestigation and  I  think  a  congressional 
committee  Is  a  proper  investigative  body. 
But,  at  this  time,  I  do  not  think  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities needs  additional  funds  to  conduct 
Its  Inquiry.    On  February  25  of  this  year, 
less  than  2  months  before  the  House 
Committee  on   Un-American  Activities 
requested  an  additional  $50,000  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Klan.  I  voted  to  give  the  com- 
mittee $370,000  for  its  nine  members  to 
carry  out  their  work.    At  that  time,  I 
questioned  the  need  for  such  a  vast  sum 
to  run  a  nine-member  committee  when 
other  committees,  such  as  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, get  by  on  so  much  less.    For  ex- 
ample,  the   House   Committee   on   Un- 
American  Activities  budget  per  member 
under    the    original    authorization    was 
$41,111  compared  to  $3,195  per  member 
on   foreign   affairs.    This   Is  a   13-to-l 
disparity  which  has  yet  to  be  explained 
to  my  satisfaction. 

It  is  standard  procedure  in  the  House 
for  a  committee  to  come  back  to  the  full 
body  later  in  the  session  for  supple- 
mental funds  if  they  are  needed.  But  I 
know  of  no  Instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  committee  requested  a  supplemental 
less  than  2  months  after  it  received 
its  original  appropriation.  It  Is  not  good 
fiscal  practice,  nor  does  It  set  a  good  ex- 
ample for  the  agencies  of  government,  to 
follow  such  procedure. 


At  a  much  later  date,  if  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
comes  before  the  House  and  requests  ad- 
ditional funds  to  Investigate  the  Klan 
and  other  extremists  groups — and  Is  able 
to  offer  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  Is 
making  substantial  and  acceptable  prog- 
ress In  its  inquiry — I  would  in  all  prob- 
ability endorse  the  request. 

ROLLCALL   NO.    92:    DEFENSE   OF   SOUTH   VIETNAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  weeks  now  I 
have  referred  to  irresponsible  voices  of 
dissent  emanating  from  Washington.  I 
have  referred  to  a  few  Members  of  the 
House  and  a  few  in  the  Senate  who  have. 
In  my  view,  by  their  constant  and  vocal 
criticism  of  the  President  for  his  course 
of  action  in  southeast  Asia,  begun  to 
imdermine  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  their  President  and  In  his  un- 
relenting search  for  peace. 

I  know  the  dissenters  are  sincere  In 
their  views  and  that  they  are  dedicated 
to  the  American  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
self-determination.  It  is,  in  fact,  their 
long  and  proven  dedication  to  these 
ideals  which  gives  their  voices  such 
weight — weight  which.  In  this  situation, 
is  totally  unjustfied  by  the  facts. 

As  you  and  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  7,  last,  the 
House  voted  on  a  resolution  supporting 
the  action  of  President  Johnson  In  re-  . 
sponse  to  the  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.  Turner  Joy  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
At  that  time  the  vote  was  417  to  0  In  sup- 
port of  the  President.  I  regret  that  we 
were  unable  to  show  the  same  unanimity 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  366. 

By  my  vote  in  support  of  the  measure 
I  reaffirmed  what  I  said  in  August  1964 — 
the  President  deserves  the  unwavering 
support  of  all  citizens  in  any  further  ac- 
tion  which   becomes   necessary   in   the 

critical  period  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  for 
more  than  a  decade  has  spent  nearly 
half  of  its  national  income  on  defense. 
It  has  been  hoped  by  all  that  this  ex- 
penditure, this  great  arsenal,  would  be- 
come such  a  deterrent  that  no  one  would 
question  the  intent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  live  up  to  their  treaty  obligations 
and  to  their  commitment  to  freedom. 
But  this  is  not  the  case. 

Red  China,  since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
has  challenged  repeatedly  and  continu- 
ally the  resolve  of  the  American  commit- 
ment. For  nearly  a  decade  it  has  re- 
ferred to  America  as  a  paper  tiger,  and 
during  most  of  this  time  our  answer  has 
merely  been  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 
Has  not  our  action  of  the  last  few  years 
been  similar  to  the  handwrlnglng  In  this 
country  when  Japan  in  1931  marched 
on  Manchuria,  when  Italy  in  1934 
marched  on  Ethiopia,  and  when  Ger- 
many In  1938  marched  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia? Has  not  this  record  of  U.S.  in- 
action encouraged  piecemeal  adventure 
by  would-be  aggressors?  In  my  view,  the 
answer  to  these  questions  Is  "Yes." 

Communist  aggression  must  be  halted, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope,  and  I  fervently 
pray,  that  It  can  be  halted  at  the  con- 
fererice  table.  But  if  it  can  only  be 
halted  on  the  field  of  battle,  then  so  be 
it.  The  choice  Is  the  Communists  to 
make. 
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On  p:>ss;iRe  of  .Social  Security  .\me'n<lmeiits  of  19«i5. 
.\cc»>ptance  of  conference  reiH>rt  on  arms  control  bill. 

Quomm  call  hy  Mr  Lennon.  Democnt,  of  North  Carolina  (39  Menilters  absent) 
On  pM.ssaite  of  proi>osed  constitutional  amendment  relating  to  Presidential  succession 

and  dis;ihility. 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Hall,  Rcpublirnn,  of  .Missouri  (86  Menil>ers  absent) 
Appropriatinp  $50,000  for  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  the  House  Committee 

on  I  n-.\mericari  .\ctivities. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Cross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (60  Meml)ers  absent). 
To  reconiniit  authorizution  for  Increased  II.S.  participation  in  International  Monetary 

rund.  •' 

Authoririnp  increased  U.S.  participation  in  International  Monetary  Fund 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Conte.  Republican,  of  Massiicluisetfs  (52  .Members  absent) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hays,  Democrat,  of  Ohio  (71  Members  absent). 
AniendliiK  the  Water  Pollution  C:ontrol  Act. 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  SprinRer,  Republican,  of  lUinios,  (53  Members  absent) 
Acceptance  of  conference  report  on  supplemental  appropriations. 
To  accept  Senate  amendment  appropriating  funds  for  helicopter  service  in  Los  Angeles 

Chicaeo,  and  New  York.  ' 

.\mending  National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of  1964  to  correct  legislative 

oversight. 
Extending  certain  expiring  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (Ronald  Brooks 

Cameron  meeting  with  members  of  Los  Angeles  Countv  Ruildlng  Trades  Council) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Cedert)crg,  Republican,  of  .Michigan  "(39  Members  absent) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican,  of  .Missouri  (."iO  Members  absent) 
Amendments  to  Community  .Mental  Health  Centers  .\ct. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr   Bow.  Republican,  of  Ohio  (26  Members  absent) 
Supplemental  appropriation  for  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Bray,  Republican,  of  Indiana  (31  Members  absent). 
Authorization  for  1966  military  appropriations. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Monagan.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut  (43  Members  absent) 
To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  7717.  authorising  appropriations  for  NASA. 
.Vutnorizing  appropriations  for  NAS.\. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (iro.ss.  Republiain.  of  Iowa  (95  .Members  absent). 
To  provide  for  construction  of  health  research  facilities. 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Derwinskl,  Republican,  of  Illinois  (47  Members  absent) 
To  carry  out  U.S.  obligations  under  the  International  CofTee  .\grecment 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley.  Democrat,  of  Florida  (.S4  Meml>ers  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Hall.  Republican,  of  -Missouri  (fi6  .Moml)ers  absent). 
Motion  to  recommit  authorization  of  appropriations  for  .\tomlc  Energy  Commission. 
.\uthorizing  appropriations  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


•Items  so  m,arked  are  considered  to  l>e  of  greater  significance,  and  a  brief  explanation  is  included  herein. 


Recent  Trends  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and 
Their  Impact  on  the  Future  of  the 
Captiye  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1965 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. May  21.  it  was  my  pleasure  to  ad- 


dress the  Lithuanian  American  Conser- 
vative Club  of  Cleveland.  This  club  is 
composed  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
extraction  who  are  devoting  serious 
study  and  attention  to  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  various  problems  around  the 
world  that  bear  upon  the  future  security 
and  welfare  of  our  people.  In  my  ad- 
dress I  presented  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  cogent  arguments  for  wide- 
spread public  support  of  President  John- 
son's policies  on  Vietnam  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

By  leave  previously  obtained,  I  insert 
In  the  Record  my  address  on  "Recent 


Trends  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  Their 
Impact  on  the  Future  of  the  Captive 
Nations": 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
give  you  my  impression  of  recent  trends  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  their  Impact  on  the 
future  of  the  captive  nations. 

But  first  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  pres- 
ent here  this  evening  for  your  continuing 
interest  in  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations. 
I  know  of  no  subject  more  Important  than 
the  captive  nations.  In  the  context  of  for- 
eign policy  consideration.  In  my  opinion 
the  captive  nations  are  the  key  to  peace 
Just  as  they  are  the  balance  wheel  against 
all  out  war. 
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Imperial  Russia  must  give  more  than  a 
second  thought  to  launching  open  warfare 
against  the  free  world  because  such  action 
would  open  the  way  for  total  political  rev- 
olution within  their  empire,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Caspian  Seas.  The  Kremlin  is 
haunted  by  the  memories  of  World  War  II, 
when  the  peoples  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  rose  up  against 
Russian  occupation  and  fought  to  restore 
their  freedom  and  national  independence. 
Today  the  Russian  captive  empire  In  Europe 
includes  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  East 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  three  Baltic  States. 
The  peoples  of  these  nations  would  Join  In 
revolt  with  their  captive.  non-Russian 
brothers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  That  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  Russian  empire. 

By  the  same  token  the  captive  nations 
are  the  key  to  peace  with  freedom  because 
the  peoples  of  those  nations  aspire  for  and 
work  for  a  return  of  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence.  Those  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  Independence  con- 
stitute the  most  powerful  political  force  at 
work  within  the  Russian  Communist  empire 
today.  They  exert  relentless  pressures  upon 
the  Russian  ruling  class  and  create  prob- 
lems which  the  Communist  bureaucrats  find 
to  be  tinsolvable.  They  mythology  of  com- 
munism, worn  paper  thin  by  the  harsh 
realities  of  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
cannot  contain  or  turn  back  the  aspirations 
for  freedom  In  the  captive  nations.  The 
day  of  decision  will  soon  be  at  hand  and  I 
am  certain  the  mythology  of  communism 
will,  like  all  myths,  fade  away — exposing  In 
audits  ugliness  Russian  Imperialism,  the  real 
but  hidden  threat  to  peoples  and  nations. 

To  understand  better  recent  trends  In 
U.S.  foreign  policy  as  they  effect  the  fu- 
ture of  the  captive  nations,  we  should 
first  look  at  trends  within  the  Communist 
empire.  There  we  find  ample  signs  of  the 
growing  strength  and  boldness  of  national- 
ism. Even  the  Communist  puppets  in  some 
of  the  captive  nations  are  finding  It  neces- 
sary to  stand  up  to  Moscow.  Some  are  even 
finding  it  necessary  to  Indulge  in  antl-Rvis- 
slan  statements  and  public  charges.  When 
I  say  they  are  finding  it  necessary,  I  mean 
they  are  aware  of  the  growing  storm  of 
resentment  among  the  non-Russian  peoples, 
the  failures  of  the  Communist  dictatorship 
to  provide  the  promised  Utopia  on  earth 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  captive  peoples 
toward  their  state  of  human  bondage.  Like 
all  rogues  and  rascals,  the  Communist  pup- 
pets are  opportunists  and  they  recognize  the 
need  to  establish  some  line  of  credit  with 
the  subjugated  people.  Hence,  the  efforts  to 
exhibit  a  degree  of  Independence  or  the  in- 
dulgence in  antl-Russlan  exercises.  Of 
course  they  hope  to  use  that  line  of  credit 
"no  matter  how  flimsy  it  might  be  when  the 
chains  of  Russian  Imperialism  are  broken 
by  the  subjugated  peoples. 

Red  China  Is  feeding  the  flames  of  nation- 
alism In  the  captive  nations,  by  a  series  of 
propaganda  and  political  devices  hitherto 
unmentionable  within  the  frozen  family  of 
so-called  Socialist  leaders.  Whatever  the 
motives  may  be,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  argument  on  this  point,  the  fact  remains 
that  Pelplng's  maneuvers  have  had  an  Im- 
pact on  developments  within  captive  Europe. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples: 

The  Chinese  central  committee  has  been 
charging  the  Russians  with  great  power 
chauvinism.  Interpreted  properly  this 
means  the  Red  Chinese  are  ctiarging  that 
Russian  imperialism  is  the  dominant  factor 
In  the  so-called  Socialist  camp.  This  Is  a 
very  serious  charge  because  it  claims  the 
Russians  have  deserted  the  principles  of  Len- 
inism, and  have  returned  to  an  era  of  des- 
potic Russia,  as  it  was  under  the  czars. 
This  charge  is  supported  by  Lenin  himself, 
who  Just  before  his  death,  expressed  the 
same  opinion  In  letters  to  the  Russian  cen- 


tral committee,  which  were  suppressed  until 
somewhat  recently.  But  the  Red  Chinese 
charge  so  offended  the  new  Russian  rvQlng 
class  that  they  countered  with  charges 
against  Pelplng  to  the  effect  that  the  spirit 
of  GenghJs  Khan  had  taken  over  control 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Here,  In 
my  Judgment,  Is  a  classic  example  of  Chinese 
nationalism  in  conflict  with  historic  Russian 
Imperallsm  and  historic  Russian  imperallsm 
attempting  to  disguise  Its  reactionary  nature 
by  posing  the  threat  of  mongol  Invasion  of 
Europe. 

But  let  us  be  wary  of  all  this  fire  and 
thunder  emanating  from  the  proven  Com- 
munist propaganda  mill.  This  so-called 
Sino-Soviet  political  split  may  l>e  only  a  dis- 
agreement comparable  to  a  fight  between 
husband  and  wife,  both  of  whom  would 
turn  on  any  Interfering  third  party.  The 
goal  of  both  Russians  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nists ha-s  been  and  remains  our  destruction. 

There  can  be  no  doubts  that  this  battle 
of  Communist  dialectics  and  double  talk 
Is  not  lost  on  the  peoples  of  captive  Europe. 
They  have  been  compelled  to  understand  the 
strange  Jargon  of  communism,  If  for  no 
other  reason  but  self -survival.  The  kettle 
of  communism  calling  the  pot  of  communism 
black  must  be  a  source  of  great  hope  for 
captive  Europe.  For  the  people  there  know 
that  the  greater  the  pressure  of  any  type  from 
Pelplng  on  Moscow  the  less  pressure  from 
Moscow  on  captive  Europe.  Moreover,  the 
prospect  of  captive  Europe  putting  greater 
pressures  on  Moscow  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence  are  enhanced  by  Red 
Chinese  pressures  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  empire.  Moscow  cannot  cope  with  this 
geopoUtlcEd  pincers  development — it  mtist 
give  ground  to  either  captive  Europe  or  to 
the  Red  Chinese  ambitions  to  dominate  the 
worldwide  conspiracy  of  communism. 

With  this  brief  background  of  power  anal- 
ysis within  the  Russian  Communist  em- 
pire let  us  look  at  the  recent  trends  In 
U.S.  foreign  policy  that  bear  upon  the  futiire 
of  the  captive  nations.  In  my  opinion, 
events  of  the  recent  past  and  the  present  tell 
us  most  accurately  about  these  trends. 

Take  Vietnam  as  a  starter.  President 
Johnson  has  made  tliree  elements  of  na- 
tional policy  clear  through  action  he  has 
directed  be  taken  in  that  crisis  spot.  They 
are: 

1.  We  have  rejected  the  idea  that  Com- 
munist aggression  under  any  cloak  can 
claim  sanctuary  or  protection  by  virtue  of 
International  boundaries  or  false  boundary 
lines  of  division  perpetrated  upon  a  nation. 
The  conspirators  have  been  taking  sanctu- 
ary north  of  the  17th  parallel  in  Viet- 
nam, from  which  the  aggression  and  atroc- 
ities against  the  people  of  free  Vietnam  are 
planned,  directed  and  supported.  That  sanc- 
tuary for  international  criminals  has  been 
liquidated — it  can  no  longer  be  used  without 
retaliation  by  the  forces  of  freedom. 

2.  The  principle  of  fresh  pursuit  of  the 
aggressor  has  been  realBrmed  as  a  solid  part 
of  our  policy  In  dealing  with  the  aggressors. 
This  accounts  for  our  hitting  the  enemy  at 
his  source  of  command  and  supply  of  the 
war  against  the  free  people  of  Vietnam. 
Further,  President  Johnson  has  made  it  clear 
to  Pelplng  that  should  they  enter  the  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam,  either  overtly 
or  covertly,  they  cannot  claim  sanctuary  in 
South  Clilna.  Now  it  is  up  to  Pelplng  to 
either  stay  out  or  Invite  retaliation  which 
they   cannot   counter   or   long   endure. 

3.  The  tactics  of  nuclear  blackmail,  used 
for  too  long  by  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
have  been  rejected  by  President  Johnson. 
You  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  the  tactics 
of  nuclear  blackmail  have,  to  a  degree,  para- 
lyzed ptn-poseful  action  by  the  free  world. 
Even  measured  responses  by  the  free  world  to 
Communist  aggression  were  painted  as  cer- 
tain to  escalate  into  all-out  nuclear  war. 
President   Johnson   has   put  that  myth   to 


rest,  and  more  Important,  he  has  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  escalation  where  It  properly 
belongs — right  on  the  backs  of  the  Com- 
munist nuclear  blackmailers. 

What   do    these   developments   mean   In 
terms  of  the  futvu-e  of  the  captive  nations? 

To  begin  with  they  mean  President  John- 
son has  exposed  what  the  Communists  have 
been  calling  national  liberation  movements 
to  l)e  m  fact  wars  of  conspiratorial  aggres- 
sion. He  has  announced  that  we  will  not 
stand  by  and  see  free  people  and  countries 
swallowed  up  by  this  tactic — that  we  wlU 
stand  by  our  friends  to  throw  back  the  Com- 
mtinlst  aggressors.  This,  In  my  opinion.  Is 
a  great  forward  step,  putting  all  the  people 
of  the  world  on  notice  that  the  time  has 
come  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  Com- 
munist world  objectives  and  tactics.  This 
bold  facing  up  cannot  help  but  encourage 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations— it  serves 
notice  that  a  new  policy  Is  evolving  in  the 
United  States  which  augurs  well  for  their 

future.  ...  ^     J 

Now  let  us  examine  most  recent  trends 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  refer  of 
course  to  the  crisis  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. What  does  Presidential  action  in  that 
crisis  tell  us,  in  terms  of  new  trends  in  our 
foreign  policy?  In  my  Judgment  these  are 
the  most  obvious : 

1  President  Johnson  has  served  notice 
that  we  wUl  not  tolerate  a  second  Russian 
fortress  in  this  hemisphere,  as  we  now  have 
in  Cuba. 

2  The  bold,  resolute,  and  timely  action 
taken  by  President  Johnson  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  resulted  from  his  conviction  that 
unless  he  so  acted,  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy would  wrap  Its  tentacles  around  that 
country.  Time  was  of  the  essence.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  had  he  waited  12  more 
hours  it  would  have  been  too  late.  Those 
who  now  criticize  him  for  taking  resolut» 
action  before  consulting  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  would  now  be  among  the  first  to 
blame  him  for  a  second  Rvisslan  satellite 
In  our  hemisphere  because  he  failed  to  so 
act.  Consultation  is  important  and  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  hardly  appropriate  when  one 
of  our  neighbors'  houses  has  caught  on  fire 
and  would  burn  to  the  ground  unless  im- 
mediate steps  were  taken  to  put  the  fire 
out  What  needs  to  be  done  now  is  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  machinery  of  consultation 
to  determine  how  it  can  be  modernized  to 
meet  the  practical  demands  put  upon  us  by 
the  worldwide  Communist  conspirators. 

3  What  this  trend  means  to  Cuba,  a  cap- 
tive nation  by  any  definition,  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  the  Russian  puppets  In  Cuba 
cannot  fall  to  understand  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  resolute  action  taken  by  President 
Johnson  in  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis. 
Nor  will  the  captive  people  of  Cuba  miss  the 
full  meaning  of  the  event. 

In  summary.  I  believe  we  may  conclude 
that  recent  trends  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
should  strengthen  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions for  the  future  of  the  captive  nations  I 
say  this  because  the  action  President  Johii- 
son  directed  be  taken  in  two  crisis 
spots— where  the  cause  of  freedom  was  at 
stake— serves  notice  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
facing  up  to  the  realities  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  This  is  an  Important  develop- 
ment^heralding  positive  policies  to  come 
which  will  advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
national  Independence  for  all  nations  and 
all  peoples. 

Those  of  VIS  who  support  those  goals  should 
lose  no  time  or  opportunity  In  generating 
further  public  support  for  the  actions  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  taken.  I  am  aware  that 
he  already  enjoys  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people,  but  we 
must  help  him  keep  the  Initiative  which  he 
has  taken.  Let  your  voices  Ije  heard  in  sup- 
port of  these  new  trends  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 


t 
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Federal  Meat  Inspection  Is  a  Public 
Health  Service,  Not  a  User  Conven- 
ience— Remarks  at  an  American  Meat 
Institute  Luncheon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24.  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  in  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  scheduled  to  come  before  the 
House  on  Wednesday  that  funds  have 
been  provided  to  meet  the  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  the  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion programs.  The  combined  costs  of 
these  two  inspection  services  will  exceed 
S52'2  million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
which  is  quite  a  sizable  amount  more 
than  they  cost  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1953,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  my 
proposal  for  compulsory  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  poultry  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1957  act.  The  Meatcutters 
Union  was  instrumental  at  that  time  in 
bringing  to  the  fore  the  need  for  such 
legislation,  and  in  spotlighting  the  abuses 
taking  place  in  some  of  the  poultry 
processing  plants  which  made  the  legis- 
lation absolutely  essential. 

Until  recently,  meat  inspection  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  poultry  inspection  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  They  have  now  been  combined 
In  the  newly  created  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service,  which  includes  most  of 
the  agencies  of  the  old  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. The  subcommittee  on  appropria- 
tions has  performed  a  very  worthwhile 
service  in  nailing  down  in  the  hearings 
the  need  for  continued  high  professional 
independence  for  the  meat  inspection 
people,  so  that  this  program  is  not  con- 
sidered primarily  a  marketing  promotion 
service,  which  it  is  not.  It  is  essentially 
a  public  health  service,  and  must  so 
remain. 

ALL    CONSUMER    PRODUCTS    SHOULD    BE    AS    PURE 
AND     WHOLESOME     AS     MEAT 

Under  those  circvunstances.  It  is  vital 
that  this  service  not  be  placed  under  any 
control — financial  or  otherwise — of  the 
Industries  it  supervises.  I  oppose  the 
Budget  Bureau's  longtime  efforts  to 
have  Congress  change  the  law  so  that 
meat  Inspection,  and  poultry  Inspection 
also,  would  be  paid  for  by  the  processors 
rather  than  by  the  Government. 

I  went  into  my  reasons  for  this  posi- 
tion, at  some  length,  in  a  talk  to  the  wives 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Meat  Institute  on  May 
5.  As  I  took  pains  to  point  out,  my  rea- 
sons were  far  different  from  those  of  the 
meatpackers.  although  we  happen  to 
share  a  similar  position  on  this  issue. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  to  the  wives 
of  the  executives  of  the  meatpacking  In- 
dustry was  not  to  tell  them  why  I  sided 


with  their  husbands  on  the  meat  inspec- 
tion cost  issue  so  much  as  It  was  to  en- 
list their  help  in  the  passage  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  1235.  to  make  other  foods  and  cos- 
metics and  over-the-counter  drugs  at 
least  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  the  meat 
products  their  husbands  make  and  sell 
in  interstate  commerce.  While  it  may 
never  be  practical  to  have  continuous 
Federal  inspection  of  all  food  processing 
in  the  same  way  meat  and  poultry  are 
inspected,  I  feel  that  if  the  public  has 
the  information  about  the  gaps  in  our 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  it  will  de- 
mand immediate  tightening  of  the  law  to 
close  the  gaps  at  which  H.R.  1235  is  di- 
rected. The  wives  of  the  meatpackers 
were  gracious  and  attentive,  and  I  hope 
they  will  help  in  this  crusade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  consent  of  the 
House,  I  submit  relevant  portions  of  my 
speech  at  the  American  Meat  Institute 
luncheon,  as  follows: 

"All  Consumer  Products  Should  Be  as  Pure 
AND  Wholesome  as  Meat" — Excerpts  From 
Speech  bt  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, Democrat,  of  Missouri,  at  Lunch- 
eon Meeting  for  Wives  of  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  at  the  International  Club, 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1965 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  came  here  from  the  hearings  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing  which 
began  today  In  the  House  Caucus  Room.  I 
win  return  to  those  hearings  this  afternoon. 
The  Commission  Is  a  bipartisan  agency 
created  by  Congress  last  year  to  study  all 
aspects  of  food  marketing  from  the  farm  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  It  is  composed  of 
five  House  Members — three  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans.  Including  another  woman 
Member,  Representative  Catherine  Mat,  of 
Washington:  five  Senators,  similarly  divided 
politically;  and  five  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Ovir  assignment 
is  an  all-encompassing  one,  to  find  out 
whether  the  multiblllion-doUar  food  In- 
dustry in  this  country  Is  adequately  serving 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  assuring  suffi- 
cient competition  under  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  provide  us  with  the  best  food  pos- 
sible at  reasonable  prices. 

In  any  Industry  as  vast  as  this  one.  the 
rivalries  and  challenges  for  dominance 
among  the  different  levels  and  segments  of 
food  marketing,  as  well  as  among  individual 
firms  in  the  same  field,  are  intense  and  un- 
relenting. Each  segment,  of  course,  believes 
it  could  do  a  better  Job  for  the  public  if  Its 
suppliers  or  customers  were  not  engaged  in 
such  cutthroat  competition  for  a  bigger  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar.  The  cattlemen  say 
the  chainstores  are  ruining  them,  if  the 
packers  aren't;  the  chainstores  have  a  com- 
pletely different  viewpoint,  of  course:  and  as 
for  the  packers,  well.  I'm  sure  they'll  have 
a  lot  to  say  for  themselves,  too.  As  for  those 
of  us  on  the  Coifimission,  we  will  continue  to 
listen,  ask  someVquestions.  Initiate  some  in- 
dependent research  of  our  own,  and  when 
weTe  through — sometime  before  July  1, 
1966 — we  will  be  expected  to  have  the  true 
and  accurate  facts  distilled  out  of  all  of 
this  controversy.  More  than  that — If  you 
can  ask  us  to  achieve  more  than  a  determi- 
nation of  the  true  facts  in  so  complex  an 
economic  b:ittleground  as  this  one — we  will 
be  expected  to  reach  conclusions  about  what 
should  be  done  about  the  food  marketing 
industry.  If  anything,  to  Improve  the  proc- 
essing and  distribution  of  food  for  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

FOOD    MARKETING    HEARINGS 

Our  recommendations,  whatever  they  may 
be,  will  then  go  to  Congress  where  the  con- 


troversies we  will  have  uncovered  and  lis- 
tended  to  and  analyzed  and  reported  on  will 
then  be  reviewed  and  debated  all  over  again, 
before  any  laws  are  written  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  we  may  make. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we  are  hold- 
ing a  series  of  hearings  In  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  first  was  held  last  month 
In  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  followed  by  another  In 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  where  cattlemen  had  much 
to  say — and  complain  about — in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  beef  and  veal.  Our 
hearings  this  week  in  Washington  are  on  the 
Increased  spread  In  retailing — the  difference 
between  the  average  prices  paid  by  the  stores 
for  the  merchandise  they  buy  from  your 
husbands'  packing  plants,  or  from  the  other 
food  processors  or  wholesalers,  and  the  aver- 
age  prices  the  stores  charge  the  customer. 
Next  week,  the  Commission  meets  in  At- 
lanta. Ga..  to  hear  the  complaints,  sugges- 
tions, and  operating  problems  of  the  poultry 
Industry.  Other  hearings  are  scheduled 
later  in  Omaha.  Nebr.;  Minneapolis.  Minn.; 
San  Francisco.  Calif.;  and  other  localities 
covering,  eventually,  all  phases  of  the  food 
Industry. 

Depending  uix)n  the  legislation  coming 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  at  those 
times  and  dates  •  •  •  It  Is  my  intention  to 
attend  at  least  some  of  the  out-of-town 
hearings.  For,  In  getting  to  the  roots  of 
our  most  Important  single  Industry — the  one 
which,  more  than  any  other,  keeps  us  alive 
and  healthy  and  the  best  fed  nation  In  the 
world— It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  sit  In  Wash- 
ington listening  to  the  lobbyists  and  the  elo- 
quent spokesmen  for  big  business  and  big 
labor  and  organized  consumers.  We  have 
to  know,  too.  what  the  individual  In  various 
segments  of  this  Industry  has  to  say  for  him- 
self, on  his  home  grounds. 

Of  course,  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
already  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  the 
views  and  feelings  of  executive  and  working 
people  In  the  food  Industry  in  St.  Loui?.  for 
they  manage  to  keep  me  very  well  Informed 
of  their  problems  and  aspirations,  ar.d  the 
effect  upon  their  well-being  of  laws  and 
regulations  coming  out  of  Congress  nr  the 
executive  departments  here  In  Washington. 

BACKGROUND     OF     MEAT     INSPECTION     COST 
CONTROVERSY 

Right  now.  for  Instance.  I  know  very  well 
what  it  would  mean  to  Krey  Packiiitr  Co.. 
to  name  one  of  the  firms  represented  on  your 
board  of  directors — and  to  every  other  p.ncker 
In  St.  Louis — and  to  their  customers,  i!irlud- 
ing  the  ultimate  consumers — If  the  Budget 
Bureau  were  to  succeed  In  having  the  costs 
of  Federal  compulsory  meat  Inspection  trans- 
ferred from  the  Federal  budget  to  every  meat 
packing  plant  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce— shouldering  them  with  a  $35,700,000 
annual  cost  for  a  service  which  has  nUvays, 
except  for  1  year  right  after  World  War  II. 
been  paid  for  by  the  Government.  Poultry 
Inspection  runs  to  $17,500,000  a  year,  and 
that,  too.  would  be  assessed  against  the  proc- 
essors if  Congress  approved  this  idea. 

I  think  your  husbands  In  the  American 
Meat  Institute  know  where  I  stand,  and 
always  have  stood,  on  the  Issue  of  user 
charges  for  meat  Inspection.  I  am  against 
the  whole  Idea.  I  am  against  It  not  as  a 
favor  to  Krey  Packing  Co.,  or  other  firms  In 
St.  Louis,  or  to  Armour  or  Wilson  or  Rath  or 
Cudahy  or  any  other  firms;  I  am  against  It 
because  I  believe  It  would  be  a  terrible  dis- 
service to  the  consumer,  and  to  the  public 
health  and  well-being.  And  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  say  so.  ever  since  the  Second 
Hoover  Commission  made  the  recommenda- 
tion nearly  a  decade  ago  that  the  Govern- 
ment transfer  this  charge  from  the  Federal 
budget  to  the  meat  processors. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  Is  an  arm 
of  the  White  House,  of  the  President,  has 
persuaded  each  President  since  then — Eisen- 
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hower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson — to  urge  Con- 
gress to  change  the  law  to  bring  about  this 
alleged  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures. 
Having  fought  so  hard  in  1957  to  enact  the 
law  which  required  compulsory  Federal  in- 
spection of  poultry  In  Interstate  commerce 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  have  had  compulsory 
Federal  inspection  of  red  meats  since  1906, 
I  have  no  Intention  of  seeing  this  work  un- 
dermined by  putting  the  Inspectors — the 
watchdogs— in  the  employ  of  the  processors. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  enacted  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957  was  to  end 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  pre- 
vious voluntary  Inspection  system,  under 
which  the  processor  paid  for  the  service  and 
all  too  often  called  the  tune  on  how  the  serv- 
ice was  to  be  provided. 

FEDERAL   MEAT  INSPECTION  BEGAN  IN    1906 

So,  while  I  may  be  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  as  far  as  your  husbands  are  concerned, 
on  this  particular  issue  of  user  charges  for 
meat  inspection,  we  are  not  necessarily  on  the 
same  side  for  the  same  reasons. 

I  am  sure  that  making  the  packers  pay  for 
inspection  will  not  put  them  into  bank- 
ruptcy. They  would  Just  pass  the  costs  on 
down  the  line,  in  higher  prices.  Every  con- 
sumer would  pay  more  for  meat  and  poul- 
try  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Inspec- 
tion, once  markups  on  wholesale  costs  are 
pyramided  down  the  line.  This  would,  of 
course,  hit  hardest  at  the  lowest  income 
groups.  But  this  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the 
main  reason  I  oppose  It.  Sometimes  meat  or 
poultry  prices  rise  for  other  reasons — or  fall. 
Short  of  the  kind  of  price  control  no  one 
seriously,  or  responsibly,  would  suggest,  we 
cannot  guarantee  that  the  price  of  ground 
round  or  pork  chops  or  chicken  parts  will 
always  remain  constant  and  static.  So,  while 
higher  cost  to  the  consumer  is  a  factor — per- 
haps a  few  cents  a  pound  more  in  a  particular 
cut  of  meat — the  basic  Issue  of  why  I  oppose 
the  user-charge  Idea  goes  more  deeply  than 

that. 

Meat  is  Inspected  for  wholesomeness  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  American 
people  We  no  longer  buy  from  a  neighbor- 
hood butcher  who  slaughters  his  own  steers 
and  whose  reputation  for  sanitation,  or  lack 
of  it.  Is  known  to  everyone  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. As  long  ago  as  1906,  meatpacking  had 
become  endowed  with  such  a  public  health 
Importance  that  Congress— under  prodding 
from  some  "wild-eyed  radicals"  whom  your 
husband's  grandfathers  or  great-grandfathers 
must  have  cursed  with  heartfelt  malevo- 
lence—enacted the  Meat  Inspection  Act 
which  assures  us  that  the  products  leaving 
your  husbands'  plants  are  pure  and  whole- 
some— derived  from  disease-free  animals, 
processed  in  sanitary  facilities,  and  free  from 
dangerous  or  harmful  additives  or  from  con- 
taminants. 

INSPECTORS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  BEHOLDEN  TO 
PACKERS 

Once  the  products  leave  the  packing  plants, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  an  eye  on  their  wholesomeness 
in  transit,  and  then  it  is  usually  up  to  the 
State  or  local  authorities  to  make  sure  the 
products  are  properly  refrigerated  and  pro- 
tected in  the  retail  stores.  Of  course,  when 
the  housewife  leaves  perishable  meat  items 
In  a  car  parked  in  the  hot  sun  for  several 
hours  with  the  windows  closed,  before  get- 
ting them  home  to  the  refrigerator  or  freezer, 
that's  a  different  story. 

But  we  know — we  know — that  when  that 
meat  left  the  i^acking  plant,  it  was  as  whole- 
some as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  assure  meat 
to  be.  I  wish  every  processing  plant  In  the 
food  Industry  were  as  sanitary  as  our  meat- 
packing plants  in  Interstate  commerce,  and 
every  food  product  as  wholesome  upon  leav- 
ing the  factory.  I  doubt  If  we  could  ever 
succeed  In  having  the  kind  of  continuous 
Federal    Inspection    for    wholesomeness    in 


every  food  plant  which  we  have  now  in  inter- 
state meatpacking.  The  Federal  meat  in- 
spectors are  the  guards  of  this  purity.  1 
don't  want  them  beholden  to  the  packers 
for  their  pay. 

In  view  of  the  reasons  I  have  given  you 
for  my  opposition  to  user  charges  for  meat 
inspection,  you  might  wonder  why  I  have 
gone  to  the  unusual  lengths  today  of  leaving 
Capitol  Hill  during  congressional  working 
hours  in  order  to  come  here  to  meet  with 
the  wives  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute.  Obviously,  it  could  not  have 
been  in  an  effort  to  try  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  the  industry  your  husbands  represent, 
for  I  hope  I  have  made  It  clear  my  position 
is  based  very  little  on  consideration  for  the 
cost  ledgers  of  your  husbands'  firms  and 
very  much,  on  considerations  of  public  health 
and  public  Interest  and  public  policy. 

GAPS    IN     FOOD,    DRUG,    AND    COSMETIC     ACT 

For  my  answer,  I  have  to  go  back  to  an 
incident  last  summer  when  I  held  an  infor- 
mal press  briefing  on  consumer  legislation 
with  many  of  the  women  reporters  who 
cover  Washington  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, radio  and  television.  The  more  I  told 
them  about  the  gaps  in  our  consumer  laws, 
the  more  incredulous  they  were. 

These  were  sophisticated,  knowledgeable 
Washington  reporters,  sharp  and  well  in- 
formed. But,  like  most  women,  they  were 
generally  imaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
beauty  preparations  we  buy  for  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  are  freely  put  on  the  mar- 
ket without  any  required  preclearance  for 
safety;  that  medical  devices  and  materials 
used  in  or  on  our  bodies  for  the  relief  of 
pain  or  the  mitigatioil  of  illness  or  disease 
need  not  be  certified  as  either  safe  or  effec- 
tive; that  drugs  or  cosmetics  which  are 
poisonous  if  swallowed  or  inhaled,  or  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic  items  which  axe  packaged 
in  dangerous  containers,  need  not  indicate 
that  fact,  or  provide  any  Ufe-savlng  instruc- 
tions if  mishandled  by  children;  that  half 
of  all  of  the  pep  pills  and  barbiturates  pro- 
duced in  this  country — drugs  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dispensed  only  by  prescription 
and  which  are  dangerous  when  misused — 
end  up  on  the  bootleg  market  where  they 
are  peddled  to  people,  including  teenagers, 
who  do  misuse  them  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent; that  hair  dyes  are  being  legaUy 
marketed  which  can  cause  blindness,  bald- 
ness, scalp  burns,  or  severe  dermatitis  In  in- 
dividual cases,  and  the  law  doesn't  care  Just 
so  long  as  the  label  on  the  container  indi- 
cates in  fine  prints  that  the  product  may  be 
dangerous  to  some  users — and,  I  ask  you, 
what  woman  having  her  hair  dyed  in  a 
beauty  salon  ever  gets  to  read  the  warning 
label  on  the  container  in  which  the  dye  was 
shipped  to  the  hair-dressing  establishment? 

A  CAUSE  ALL  WOMEN  SHOULD  PROMOTE 

When  I  recounted  these  and  a  list  of  other 
glaring  gaps  in  our  basic  consumer  protec- 
tion statute,  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938,  to  the  women  reporters,  they 
were  amazed  at  how  many  of  these  facts 
were  unknown  to  the  public.  They  prom- 
ised to  do  something  about  it  professionally, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  say  they  have  done 
a  great  deal  since  then  in  publicizing  the 
need  for  corrective  legislation  such  as  in  my 
omnibus  bill,  H.R.  1235.  But  they  gave  me 
a  further  assignment: 

"You  will  have  to  get  more  women  In- 
t<?rested  in  these  Issues,"  they  told  me.  "See 
if  you  can  get  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
or  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
or  other  women's  organizations  behind  you. 
If  you  can  do  that,  we  can  help  you  put  this 
story  across." 

Ever  since  then,  I  have  been  trying  my  best 
to  enlist  the  women  of  this  country  in  the 
kind  of  political  campaign  in  which  women 
are  irresistibly  effective  once  they  get  started. 
I  am  not  referring  to  partisan  politics,  but 


politics  in  the  broader  and  deeper  meaning 
as  the  science  and  art  of  government  in  a 
democracy.  And  many  of  the  women's 
groups  are  responding  and  working  on  this 
issue.    But  success  is  still  a  long  way  away, 

SLOW   PROGRESS    IN    WINNING   REFORMS 

I  have  been  introducing  an  omnibus  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  bill  in  every  Congress 
since  1961 — the  same  basic  bill  with  the  same 
number,  H.R.  1235.  Parts  of  my  original  bill 
from  4  years  ago  were  enacted  in  1962  in  the 
drug  control  amendments,  dealing  only  with 
prescription  drugs.  These  provisions  were 
first  introduced  In  legislative  form  In  my  bill, 
and  later  formed  the  foundation  for  the 
Kefauver-Harrls  bill  which  became  law.  But 
other  features  of  my  original  bill  are  still 
awaiting  action  even  though  they  are  Just 
as  urgently  needed  as  were  the  drug  control 
provisions  enacted  3  years  ago.  Cosmetics 
safety  legislation  has  been  stalled  in  Con- 
gress for  at  least  11  years,  which  is  how  long 
It  has  been  since  Congressman  Delaney,  of 
New  York,  and  I  first  introduced  companion 
bills  on  this  subject. 

So  I  am  here  today  not  to  soft-soap  your 
husbands  on  the  question  of  meat  insi>ection 
costs,  but  to  enlist  you  in  a  special  kind  of 
political  campaign — to  help  get  legislation 
of  vital  importance  to  you  and  to  your  chil- 
dren and  their  children  taken  off  the  leg- 
islative back  burner,  where  it  simmers  fit- 
fully and  Ineffectually,  and  get  it  on  the 
front  burner,  where  It  can  come  to  a  boil. 

This  is  legislation  in  which  you,  as  the 
wives  of  leaders  of  the  meat  industry,  can 
see  some  close-to-home  relevance.  For  the 
issue  simply  is  this:  we  should  expect,  and 
require,  that  all  of  the  foods  we  buy  and 
use  are  as  wholesome  and  pure  as  the  meat 
which  leaves  your  husband's  plants,  and  all 
of  the  drugs — including  those  bought  over 
the  counter — and  all  of  the  cosmetics,  and 
also  all  of  the  therapeutic  devices  offered  for 
the  relief  of  Illness  or  disease  or  pain,  are 
safe  to  use  in  the  manner  indicated  and 
safe  to  have  in  the  home;  or.  If  they  can't 
always  be  made  completely  safe,  that  then 
the  warnings  they  must  carry  are  clear  and 
the  Instructions  explicit.  For  instance,  we 
require  bleaches  and  detergents  and  paints 
and  solvents  and  other  hazardous  household 
items  to  be  clearly  marked  as  to  danger  and 
as  to  antidotes,  but  food,  drug  and  cos- 
metic Items  are  expressly  exempt  from  these 
requirements.  Why?  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son. 

NEED  FOR  POLITICAL  ACTION 

Your  family  Incomes  in  the  meat  business 
come  from  a  wholesome  product  which  must 
meet  and  pass  strict  Federal  Inspection  and 
controls.  As  customers  for  other  consumer 
products,  you  are  entitled  to,  and  should  ex- 
pect and  require,  similar  guarantees  of  safe- 
ty from  those  whose  products  you  buy  for 
your  own  homes. 

How  do  we  achieve  these  consumer  ob- 
jectives— and  others,  too,  such  as  establish- 
ing clear-cut  national  safety  standards  for 
automobile  tires,  which  are  sold  today  in  a 
Jungle  of  confusing  and  misleading  claims 
and  descriptions  as  to  quality? 

(The  other  driver's  cheap  "bargain"  tires 
can  take  the  lives  of  your  entire  family  on 
the  superhighway.)  How  do  we  end  pollu- 
tion of  our  atmosphere  and  of  our  environ- 
ment? How  do  we  curb  the  continued  im- 
proper use  of  insecticides  and  pesticides 
which  endanger  our  food  supplies? 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one  to  state,  but 
difficult  to  achieve.  We  accomplish  these 
things  through  political  action,  first  by 
arousing  citizens  to  the  existence  of  these 
problems  and  having  them,  in  turn,  arouse 
their  public  officials  to  the  existence  of  leg- 
islative or  regulatory  means  for  solving  these 
problems. 

I  have  seen  wonders  accomplished  in  this 
manner — from     educational      opportunities 
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for  retarded  and  other  physically  handicap- 
ped children  to  the  establishment  of  a  bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year  health  research  program 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  from 
the  development  of  library  facilities  in  rural 
areas  to  our  half-blllion-doUar-a-year  pro- 
gram for  expansion  of  college  facilities;  from 
the  nationwide  polio  vaccination  program 
to  the  creation  of  an  educational  televi- 
sion system.  All  of  these  things — and  many 
more — were  Instigated  by.  or  helped  to 
achievement  by  dedicated  women  making 
their  voices  heard  In  Washington — by  writ- 
ing to  their  Congressmen,  to  their  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  and  by  talking  to 
other  women  and  encouraging  them  to  do 
likewise. 

PUITINO  TOUR  FOOT  DOWN 

When  I  ask  you  to  enlist  In  this  political 
campaign  for  consumer  safety,  it  is  primarily 
for  the  safety  of  children,  for  they  are  the 
greatest  victims  of  gaps  in  our  poison  con- 
trol laws.  You  may  not  agree  with  every 
provision  of  my  omnibus  bill;  the  necessity, 
however,  is  to  agree  on  basic  objectives,  and 
^e  can  tailor  the  bills  to  meet  those  needs 
on  which  we  do  agree.  For  example.  I  pro- 
pose in  my  bill  a  complete  ban  on  sale  of 
flavored  aspirin  for  children.  Pediatricians 
are  divided  on  this  Idea.  If  I  can't  prove 
the  need  for  it  I  will  back  down,  but  I  think 
I  can  establish  the  need.  Even  so.  getting 
Congress  to  act  on  necessary  legislation,  even 
when  the  need  is  clear,  takes  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure. In  that  respect,  Congress  is  like  the 
accelerator  of  your  car;  you  make  it  go  by 
putting  your  foot  down. 

If  women  generally  will  help  in  this  drl\te. 
we  can  win  our  objectives  of  greater  familjr 
safety.  Knowing  that  the  firms  where  your~ 
husbands  work  must  toe  the  line  on  prod- 
uct safety  and  sanitation  and  wholesomeness. 
I  feel  you  can  be  tremendously  effective  In 
calling  for  similar  safeguards  in  other  in- 
dustries serving  the  American  consvuner. 
That's  why  I  have  come  here  to  ask  your 
help. 


Secretary  Connor  Commeots  on  Outlook 
.  for  Basinets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  24.  196S 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Hon.  John  T.  Connor,  was  inter- 
viewed in  depth  on  May  24,  last,  by 
a  reporter  for  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  on  the  state  of  our  economy  and 
the  outlook  for  business. 

Secretary  Connor  reflects  an  acute  un- 
derstanding of  contemporary  economics 
and  the  nature  of  our  ciu-rent  prosperity 
In  this  interview.  He  also  addresses 
himself  to  the  broadening  area  of  re- 
sponsibility in  America  in  which  busi- 
nessmen are  assumln?  greater  and  great- 
er roles  In  all  dimertsions  of  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Outlook     Now     for     Business — Intebvuw 
With  Commerce  Sechetabt  John  T.  Connob 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  business  is  bum- 
ming now,  but  what  about  next  year? 


Answer.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  we 
have  now,  it  appears  that  we  will  continue 
to  achieve  economic  gains  Into  next  year. 

Question.  Into  next  year — but  can  you 
look  through  the  entire  year? 

Answer.  No.  I  think  It's  too  early.  We 
Btlll  haven't  seen  the  end  of  the  steel-union 
negotiations,  and  the  questions  there  over- 
hang the  business  outlook.  Steel  produc- 
tion is  high  compared  with  liser  needs. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that,  once  the 
strike  threat  is  removed,  steel  operations  wUl 
decline? 

Answer.  Inventories  of  steel  will  have  to 
be  worked  off  at  some  point.  It's  not  only 
the  strike  threat  that  causes  the  current 
high  demand  on  the  part  of  steel  users. 
There  is,  also  the  general  high  level  of  busi- 
ness activity  in  steel-using  industries. 
When  there  is  a  lessened  demand  for  steel 
because  of  seasonal  factors  in  the  automobile 
industry  and  other  industries,  then  the  pro- 
duction rate  wUl  decrease. 

Question.  But  \intll  the  strike  threat  Is 
settled 

Answer.  Until  then,  the  consuming  Indus- 
tries of  steel  will  continue  to  maintain  high 
Inventories. 

The  information  we  have  is  that  many  of 
the  users  by  now  have  reached  the  inven- 
tories they  think  they  need  to  see  them 
through  a  strike  of  moderate  duration. 
Therefore,  they  will  not  build  any  further, 
but  will  hold  at  about  present  levels.  Then, 
when  the  steel  situation  is  definitely  settled 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  they  will  eat  out 
of  their  Inventories. 

Question.  Does  your  prediction  of  business 
growth  Into  next  year  imply  a  slowdown 
then? 

Answer.  No.  not  at  all.  There  simply  are 
too  many  Imponderables  at  the  moment  to 
be  able  to  see  beyond  that. 

Question.  Some  businessmen  still  seem  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  leveling 
off  in  business  toward  the  end  of  this  year. 
To  keep  business  moving  at  a  brisk  pace,  do 
you  see  the  need  of  Government  action — 
such  as  a  fvu-ther  tax  cut.  beyond  the  excise 
cuts  now  proposed? 

Answer.  My  opinion  is  that  business  pros- 
pects through  the  end  of  this  year  and  into 
next  year  are  still  sufficiently  promising  so 
that  no  unusual  measures  are  needed — such 
as  a  huge  public-works  program,  or  substan- 
tial e.xclse  tax  cuts  beyond  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  the  $1.75  billion 
oLgXcise  cuts  recommended  by  the  President 
BfrS  needed? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  do.  I  think  these  reduc- 
tions are  warranted  at  this  time,  and  will  be 
helpful  to  continuation  of  our  high  level  of 
prosperity. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  threat  to  the 
economy  in  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous stimulus  this  year  In  the  form  of 
excise  cuts  and  Increased  social  security  ben- 
efits, followed  by  a  drag  on  the  economy 
through  an  increased  payroll  tax  at  the  start 
of  next  year? 

Answer.  Well,  readjustments  will  certainly 
be  In  order,  because,  as  you  have  indicated, 
there  will  be  one  force  flowing  one  way  and 
a  counterforce  the  other  way. 

Just  what  the  effect  will  be  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  forecast.  But  I  don't  think  that 
changes  of  this  magnitude  month  by  month 
will  produce  immediate  reactions  In  the 
economy.  I  think  that  they  can  be  over- 
balanced by  other  factors,  such  as  increased 
capital  Investments,  increased  consimier 
spending,  and  so  forth.  But  I  think  we  have 
to  expect  some  moderating  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy as  a  result  of  the  balancing  of  these 
factors. 

Question.  Outside  of  steel,  which  you  have 
mentioned,  are  there  any  particular  prob- 
lems you  see  in  the  b\islness  outlook  that 
worry  you  at  this  time? 


Answer.  There  are  some  small  clouds  in  the 
sky  here  and  there,  but  at  the  moment  things 
are  quite  favorable.  I'm  not  being  PoUy- 
aunaish  in  saying  this.  It's  a  very  bright 
picture  as  we  see  it  at  the  moment. 

Question.  Does  your  Department  accept 
the  Idea  that  recessions  are  a  thing  of  the 
past? 

Answer.  No,  we  haven't  seen  any  law  to 
repeal  the  business  cycle.  But  we  do  think 
that  by  looking  ahead  and  getting  an  imder- 
standing  of  the  various  factors,  and  by  try- 
ing to  recommend  or  suggest  adjustments 
before  the  full  impact  hits,  the  hills  and  val- 
leys can  be  leveled  out  somewhat.  Thus  we 
can  avoid  wild  swings  such  as  we  have  had 
in  the  past.  We  think  this  process  is  work- 
ing now. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  deep  depres- 
sions are  a  thing  of  the  past? 

Answer.  I  think  that  enough  adjustments 
have  been  made,  and  we  have  enough  flexi- 
bility in  our  entire  economic  picture,  so  that 
we  can  avoid  deep  depressions,   yes. 

Question.  You  talked  about  the  outlook 
for  months  ahead  In  steel.  What  about  an- 
other key  Industry — autos? 

Answer.  The  automobile  situation  has  cer- 
tainly continued  strong  for  a  longer  period 
than  even  the  industry  had  forecast.  This 
has  helped  the  whole  economy. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  auto  boom 
could  go  Into  a  fifth  year  at  a  rising  rate? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily  at  a  rising  rate, 
but  certainly  at  a  continued  high  rate.  Re- 
member this:  Before  long,  the  replacement 
market  for  automobiles  bought  new  at  the 
outset  of  this  recent  succession  of  high-level 
years  will  be  showing  up.  This  will  have 
an  appreciable  effect. 

There  Is  another  Important  point  to  note 
In  assessing  the  outlook  for  the  economy 

Question.  What's  that? 

Answer.  The  most  Important  development 
of  all,  I  think,  has  been  the  much  higher 
rate  of  capital  investment  than  was  thought 
possible  as  the  year  started.  And  this  In- 
vestment that  Is  on  such  an  Increasing  scale 
seems  to  be  concentrating  on  additional  ca- 
pacity In  Industry  rather  than  on  labor- 
saving  devices  or  on  new  equipment.  This 
can  have  far-reaching  effects  In  the  economy. 

Question.  What  does  this  trend  of  Invest- 
ment mean? 

Answer.  It  means  that  Industry  Is  seeing 
bigger  markets  ahead. 

Question.  And  is  getting  ready  for  those 
larger  markets? 

Answer.  Right.  The  boards  of  directors 
of  these  companies  voting  the  increased 
capital  expenditures,  having  looked  at  their 
business  prospects,  have  concluded  that  they 
need  larger  capacities. 

Now.  a  key  factor  that  hasn't  been  given 
enough  attention,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  effect 
of  the  long-range  planning  programs  that 
are  now  prevalent  In  most  Important  com- 
panies. I've  seen  U  happen  in  quite  a  few 
companies  where  x^  existence  of  a  long- 
range  plan  has  led  the  top  executives  and 
the  board  to  be  more  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  capital  Investments  that  result 
in  facilities  to  be  needed  over  a  period  of 
time,  -^ther  than  Just  next  year  or  the  year 
thereafter.  I  think  this  Is  an  Important  fac- 
tor in  smoothing  out  this  whole  trend  of 
Industrial  growth. 

Question.  Does  this  mean  we  won't  get  a 
sudden  spurt  of  investment  and  then  a  sharp 
decline? 

Answer.  Exactly,  I  think  this  is  happening 
as  a  result  of  greater  emphasis  on  long-range 
planning  In  most  of  the  big  companies. 

Question.  They  are  betting  that  the  econ- 
omy over  the  years  will  grow  pretty  rap- 
Idly 

Answer.  That's  right. 

Question.  But,  looking  at  the  prospects  for 
business  In  the  period  Immediately  ahead. 
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do  you  think  there  will  be  a  wage  settlement 
In  steel  without  a  strike? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  will  emerge,  once  the  steel  union's 
election  question  Is  settled.  And,  even 
though  It  may  be  contested,  the  decision  on 
the  union  presidency  probably  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  rank-and-file  membership. 
Then  It  becomes  much  easier  for  the  nego- 
tiations to  proceed 

One  of  the  problems  Is  that,  up  to  the 
present  time  In  the  negotiations,  they  Just 
haven't  been  able  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
on  some  of  the  most  difficult  issues — par- 
ticularly those  at  the  local  level.  And,  of 
course.  In  the  steel  union  now,  the  local- 
district  leaders  are  playing  a  much  more  im- 
portant role. 

So  it  could  be  as  complicated  as  it  was  In 
the  automobile  situation  to  bring  about  a 
final  settlement,  because  Just  settling  the 
national  issues  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 

Question.  Might  there  be  local  strikes  in 

steel? 

Answer.  There  could  very  well  be.  If  these 
local  Issues  are  serious  enough  and  are  not 
resolved  by  timely  attention. 
Question.  What  types  of  Issues? 
Answer.  Well,  It  becomes  a  question  of  Job 
security  as  much  as  anjrthing  else.  Most 
of  the  steelworkers  share  the  apprehension 
In  many  other  Industries  that  their  Job  pros- 
pects are  Jeopardized  by  Increased  automa- 
tion. And  this  gets  to  a  very  basic  problem 
that  Is  emerging  In  this  country  as  growing 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  need  for  produc- 
tivity increases  to  keep  pace  with  higher  and 
higher  wages.  And  this  can  be  achieved  by 
greater  mechanization,  greater  automation. 

When  this  happens,  you  can  usually  soften 
the  Impact  on  the  workers  employed  at  the 
time  by  phasing  out  the  Improvements  that 
are  needed  and  by  having  the  separations 
take  place  over  a  period  of  time.  Normal 
attrition  thus  can  be  an  Important  factor 
in  easing  the  human  Impact. 

But  the  result  is  that.  In  the  company  or 
Industry  Involved,  there  are  fewer  Job  op- 
portunities for  the  sons  and  the  grandsons 
of  people  then  in  the  labor  force,  particularly 
those  who  are  unskilled  or  semiskilled.  This 
Is  happening  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of 
unskilled  people  Is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  As  a  result  of  school  dropouts,  and 
also  the  baby  boom  after  the  war.  we  are 
getting  a  very  high  Increase  in  the  number 
of  youngsters  Joining  the  labor  force,  and 
many  of  these  are  relatively  untrained  and 
unskilled. 

Question.  But  they  can  be  trained 

Answer.  They  can  be.  and  this  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  a  serious  national  problem. 
We  can't  really  pin  the  responsibility  on  one 
employer  or  even  one  industry  to  train  the 
next  generation,  although  they  certainly 
should  feel  a  moral  concern  to  help  all  they 
can. 

This  is  a  situation  where  industry  as  a 
whole  and  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole — 
with  the  Government  acting  perhaps  as  a 
catalytic  agent,  or  perhaps  in  a  more  re- 
sponsible capacity — must  look  at  the  prob- 
lem on  a  broad  basis. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  speaking  of  un- 
employment: Despite  what  the  bare  figures 
show  on  the  number  of  jDeople  out  of  work, 
do  you  find  that  there  is  a  labor  shortage 
developing  in  this  country? 

Answer.  There's  a  labor  shortage  among 
certain  of  the  skilled  occupations.  Actually, 
for  the  labor  group  as  a  whole,  you  have  to 
look  at  the  segments  in  order  to  get  a  real 
picture  of  what's  happening. 

Among  adult  men  and  women,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  Is,  as  I  remember  It,  slightly 
below  3  percent,  which  Is  a  pretty  reasonable 
figure.  But  the  unemplo3mient  rate  among 
teenagers  Is  very  high — and  It's  particularly 
high  among  non white  teenagers,  boys  and 


girls.  This  should  be  the  focal  point  of  our 
attention,  because  this  is  where  the  need  is 
greatest. 

Question.  Is  that  because  a  lot  of  them 
don't  wsuit  to  work  on  the  kinds  of  Jobs  that 
are  available? 

Answer.  No,  I  think  It's  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  dropped  out  of  school 
or  had  poor  educational  advantages  or  poor 
home  environments  or  poor  Job  opportuni- 
ties In  the  large  cities  where  they  are  con- 
centrated— factors  such  as  these. 

Question.  But  don't  most  of  them  want 
Jobs  that  pay  a  certain  amount  or  meet  cer- 
tain other  conditions  before  they  will  accept 
them? 

Answer.  No,  most  of  them  will  take  what- 
ever Job  is  available  If  it  gives  them  a  living 
wage. 

Question.  In  view  of  what  we  now  see 
going  in  the  country,  does  full  employment 
look  like  a  reasonable  goal? 

Answer.  Of  course,  full  employment  has 
never  been  defined  to  mean  zero  unemploy- 
ment. And  it  t>ecomes  a  question  of  Just 
what  is  meant  by  "full  employment." 

The  people  who  have  the  Immediate  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  and  are  closer  to  It 
seem  to  think  that  a  level  of  unemployment 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  3  to  4  percent 
of  the  labor  force  would  mean  employment 
opportunities  for  those  who  really  want 
work.  There  will  continue  to  be  some  un- 
employment, considering  the  fact  that  often 
it  takes  a  little  time  between  Jobs  to  locate 
the  next  one  that's  desirable. 

Question.  Does  full  emplojrment  actually 
mean  inflation? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily,  although  it  does 
add  to  the  pressures. 

Question.  Where  has  full  employment  ever 
been  achieved  without  inflation? 

Answer.  Well,  they  are  having  it  in  Aus- 
tralia now,   and  they  don't  have   an  infla- 
tionary trend   to  any   great   extent.     Their 
price  index  is  relatively  stable. 
Question.  But    In    Europe    they    certainly 

have  Inflation 

Answer.  In  Europe  they've  had  inflationary 
situations.  Of  course,  there  they've  had 
overemployment,  really.  Unemployment 
hasnt  been  even  1  percent. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  the  labor 
unions  are  showing  any  signs  of  increased 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  productivity 
and  profit  margins  in  the  industries  with 
which  they  negotiate? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes,  you  see  it  reflected  in  the 
negotiations  that  are  being  conducted  in 
Indurfl^y  after  Industry. 

Certainly  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to 
the  steel  negotiations  Is  radically  different 
from  the  atmosphere  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  automobile  negotiations  and  In 
the  service-type  activities,  such  as  were  In- 
volved In  the  longshoremen's  dispute,  which 
did  result  in  a  prolonged  strike. 

steel  industry:  troxtbled 

Question.  What  is  different  about  the  steel 
negotiations? 

Answer.  The  profit  margins  in  the  steel 
industry  are  below  the  average  for  U.S.  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

The  rising  volume  of  imports  of  steel  prod- 
ucts has,  within  a  period  of  about  5  years, 
reversed  what  had  been  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  in  steel  to  an  unfavorable  balance. 
It's  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  U.S.- 
made  steel  products  to  be  sold  in  the  world 
market  because  of  price  differentials.  So  this 
has  become  a  limiting  factor  in  the  growth 
of  that  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  steel  Industry  has  benefited  from  the 
changed  depreciation  regulations  and  from 
the  reduced  corporate  taxes  which  have  given 
them  the  opportunity  of  calling  more  earn- 
ings back  Into  the  capital  expenditures  that 
are  needed  for  modernization  of  their  facili- 
ties. 


But  the  future  prospects  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry In  this  country  are  much  more 
limited,  beca\ise  of  these  basic  economic  con- 
ditions, than  are  the  future  prospects  of  the 
automobile  Industry.  And  I  think  this  fact 
Is  now  recognized  In  the  steel  negotiations. 

Question.  By  the  union? 

Answer.  Yes,  by  the  union. 

Question.  Is  productivity  Increasing  In 
steel  as  fast  as  in  some  other  Industries? 

Answer.  No.  Productivity  In  steel  is  in- 
creasing at  a  slower  rate,  and  this  is  another 
factor. 

In  many  lnd\istrles — particularly  the 
young  Industries  with  great  growth  poten- 
tial— you  can  get  very  rapid  productivity  In- 
creases. 

In  the  chemical  Industry — at  least  many 
parts  of  It — because  of  process  Improvements 
and  other  changes  that  result  from  capital 
Investments,  you  can  get  rapid  productivity 
Increases. 

It's  much  more  dlfflcxilt  to  get  It  in  an 
Industry  like  steel. 

WHAT  GXJmEPOSTS  CAN'T  DO 

Question.  Will  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion insist  that  the  steel  settlement  be  with- 
in range  of  the  so-called  guideposts  laid 
down  by  the  Government? 

Answer.  Well,  the  guideposts,  of  course,  are 
not  laws.  They  don't  have  the  force  of  law, 
and  there  Is  no  legal  authority  to  insist  upon 
their  being  followed. 

In  situations  that  we've  seen  recently  the 
parties,  for  their  owa  good  reasons,  have 
reached  agreements  that  have  been  below, 
or  in  some  cases  above,  the  so-called  guide- 
posts  with  respect  to  wages. 

And  the  guideposts  with  respect  to  price 
changes,  by  and  large,  have  been  only  an 
Influence — not  having  Einy  determinative 
effect.  The  price  guideposts,  I  think,  are 
going  to  have  to  be  looked  at  carefully  In  - 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

In  a  dynamic  situation  like  this,  I  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  be  wedded  forever  and 
a  day  to  any  particular  formula. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  keep  looking  at  the 
formula  critically  to  see  whether  it  still  is 
responsive  to  the  needs. 

Question.  Do  you  find  that  the  unions  cite 
the  guidepost  figure  as  a  floor  for  their  nego- 
tiations— meaning  that  they  insist  on  getting 
at  least  that  much? 

Answer.  Oh,  sure.  And  when  many  wage 
settlements  made  6  or  12  months  before  your 
own  negotiations  start  have  resulted  in  In- 
creases of  3.2  percent  or  more,  then  3.2  tends 
to  become  the  sort  of  minimum  bargaining 
position  on  wages. 

Question.  In  your  conversations  with  busi- 
nessmen, what  attitude  do  you  find  with  re- 
gard to  increasing  the  minimum  wage? 

Answer.  Most  business  people,  particularly 
employers  in  small  businesses,  are  very 
anxious  to  keep  their  costs  down,  because  It 
has  become  Increasingly  difficult  to  raise 
prices  to  reflect  any  cost  increases. 

Therefore,  there  is  strong  opposition  in 
many  business  groups  to  any  increase  in  the 
minlmvun-wage  law.  And  there  also  Is  strong 
opposition  to  double  time  for  overtime. 

The  feeling  is  strong,  in  small  businesses 
particularly,  that  the  overtime  proposal 
would  not  result  in  any  added  permanent 
Jobs,  because  some  of  their  activities  are 
part  time  and  seasonal,  or  involve  skilled 
people  who  would  not  be  employed  In  greater 
numbejp/by  this  overtime.  In  their  view.  It 
wou;«Knot  add  Jobs,  but  simply  add  to  costs 
and  weaken  their  competitive  position. 

The  administration  position  with  respect 
to  the  labor  legislation  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  these  various  points  of  view 
from  the  labor  groups  and  from  the  industry 
groups  are  being  taken  into  account  as  the 
legislation  Is  under  consideration. 

Question.  Does  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  have  a  position  on  It? 
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Answer.  We  are  expressing  a  position 
through  the  usual  channel  of  Bvu-eau  of 
Budget  procedure  In  an  attempt  to  evolve 
an  administration  position — yes. 

Question.  Are  these  discussions  or  debates 
what  Is  holding  up  the  President's  labor  mes- 
sage? It  was  scheduled  to  go  up  about  the 
middle  of  February.  Later.  It  was  scheduled 
to  go  up  again.  Then  the  line  Just  went 
dead 

Answer.  Well,  the  whole  question  Is  under 
activfe  consideration. 

Question.  When  we  were  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  economy  that  worry  you,  you 
didn't  mention  the  dollar — the  balance-of- 
payments  problems.  Isnt  that  a  worry  any 
more? 

Answer.  It's  still  very  much  a  problem,  but 
the  recent  developments  are  encouraging. 
It  looks  as  If  the  program  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  February  10  Is  going  to  be 
successful.  His  meeting  on  February  18 
with  business  leaders  seemed  to  have  an  al- 
most immediate  beneficial  effect. 

Question.  You  are  relerrlng  to  the  volun- 
tary program  In  which  companies  are  asked 
to  reduce  their  own  outflow  of  dollars  for 
Investment  and   other  purposes  abroad 

Answer.  Yes.  This  Is,  of  course,  only  part 
of  a  broader  program  to  deal  with  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments   problem. 

Question.  How  can  you  tell  it's  successful? 

Answer.  We  got  reports  from  344  corpora- 
tions with  operations  abroad.  The  prospect 
is  that  these  companies  will  be  able  to  im- 
prove their  own  performance,  so  far  as  their 
own  balance-of-payments  situation  Is  con- 
cerrffcd.  by  about  $1.2  billion  in  1965  com- 
pared with  1964.  So  we  feel  that  we  are  off 
to  a  very  good  start.  Business  Is  cooperating 
fully  with  the  Government  in  this  program. 

SLOWING  THE  DOLLAR  DRAIN 

Question.  How  are  the  companies  achieving 
this  improvement  in  their  payments  abroad? 
Are  they  slowing  investment  abroad,  or 
bringing  funds  back  home  from  abroad,  or 
what? 

Answer.  A  variety  of  things.  Prom  their 
comments  to  us.  we  know  that  many  of  them, 
for  example,  are  going  to  Increase  their 
exports  beyond  what  would  have  been  their 
normal  expectation  because  of  their  desire 
to  cooperate  in  the  President's  program. 

Question.  How  does  this  work?  Can  busi- 
nesses just  make  a  dlclslon  that  exports  will 
be  increased? 

Answer.  Yes,  they  can.  These  are  corpo- 
rations that  have  extensive  foreign  affiliates 
and  foreign  suBsldlares  and  foreign  market- 
ing ogranizations.  By  putting  greater  em- 
phasis on  making  their  final  products,  or 
parts  or  intermediates  or  supplies,  in  the 
United  States  and  selling  them  abroad 
through  their  foreign  affiliates,  they  can 
make  a  very  appreciable  contribution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  foreign  affiliates 
and  subsidiaries  have  already  become  the 
most  Important  customers  jof  the  parent  U.S. 
corporations.  And  this  can  be  expanded 
considerably  more. 

Question.  Have  some  companies  cut  back 
on  plans  for  foreign  Investment? 

Answer.  Yes.  We,  of  coxirse,  have  left  it 
to  their  own  discretion  and  Judgment  as  to 
where  and  how  this  can  be  done.  And  we 
have  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  in  the 
marginal  situation  where  we  would  suggest 
that  they  take  a  second  look. 

Many  of  them  have  Indicated  that  a  capital 
project  that  might  have  been  on  the  drawing 
board  for  1965  can  be  put  off  into  1966.  or 
one  that  is  now  scheduled  for  late  in  1966 
can  be  put  off  into  1967.  Or  they  can  con- 
centrate on  completing  others  before  getting 
started^  on  some  new  ones. 

Question.  What  else  are  companies  doing 
to  conserve  dollars? 


Answer.  All  of  the  companies  we  have 
talked  to  are  taking  another  look  at  their 
acquisition  and  expansion  plans.  And  the 
ones  going  ahead  with  those  plans  are  look- 
ing to  see  if  at  least  part  of  the  foreign 
activity  cannot  be  financed  In  the  host 
country.  Instead  of  bringing  all  the  money 
needed  from  the  Unlte<'  States  in  dollars. 

Others  are  phasing  out  their  financing,  and 
many  are  financing  out  of  earnings  on  the 
profit  returns  of  their  existing  foreign  in- 
vestments. As  a  result.  I  think  the  drain  on 
dollars  from  these  forel^i}  Investments  will 
be  significantly  less  this  year  than  It  other- 
wise would  have  been. 

Question.  You  are  not  asking  business  to 
stop  investing  abroad,  even  temporarily? 

Answer.  Oh,  no,  not  by  any  means.  These 
foreign  investments  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  United  States.  The  amount  of  profits 
and  royalties  and  fees  and  other  income  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  foreign 
affiliates  is  now  at  a  very  high  level.  We  ex- 
pect continued  growth  on  that  account. 

So  it  would  be  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  to  try  to  dlscoura^eJQu^er  foreign 
investments.  But  we  are  tr^^-to  get  a 
moderating  effect  in  the  next  year  or  two 
while  we  have  this  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Question.  Mr.  Connor,  you  have  charge  of 
the  business  portion  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  trade  and  travel  portions, 
but  what  about  the  bank  program? 

Answer.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  runs 
that  program,  with  the  advice  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Question.  Can  you  say  how  the  bank  pro- 
gram is  working? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  don't  have  any  figures, 
but  it  certainly  has  resulted  In  fewer  short- 
term  dollars  being  made  available  for  foreign 
investments  by  foreign  nationals  in  their 
own  countries. 

Looking  at  the  whole  program,  in  all  of  its 
parts,  the  base  is  so  big  that  we  think  that, 
by  reasonable  cooperation  and  planning 
ahead,  this  deficit  problem  can  be  licked 
without  doing  any  serious  harm  to  any  seg- 
ment. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  assurance 
would  you  give  businessmen  that  this  volun- 
tary program  still  looks  like  a  temporary 
proposition? 

Answer.  Just  by  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, you  can  expect  to  keep  up  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  Interest  and  the  active  par- 
ticipation for  only  a  limited  period  of  time. 
We  think  that  if  we  can  keep  it  going 
through  1966,  this  will  be  about  the  end  of 
It.  It  was  designed  as  a  short-term  program, 
as  a  hold-the-llne  program,  while  the  more 
basic  problems  were  being  considered. 

Now.  if  we,  as  a  result  of  this  program,  get 
renewed  confidence  in  the  dollar  among  the 
government  officials  and  economists  and 
financiers  In  European  countries;  and  If,  as 
a  result  of  that,  we  are  able  to  work  out 
longer-term  arrangements  in  the  monetary 
field,  then  we  think  that  the  temporary  pro- 
gram win  gradually  Just  drop  off. 

Question.  Suppose  we  still  have  a  deficit 
when"  the  voluntary  program  wears  out — 
wha„  devices  are  available  to  us  then? 

Answer.  We  have  many  possibilities,  and 
some  of  them  depend  upon  the  foreign  sit- 
uation. 

You  have  the  question  of  how  much  addi- 
tional contribution  you'll  get  from  U.S.  di- 
rect foreign  Investments,  which  we  know  are 
in  an  uptrend.  Depending  upon  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  these  other  countries, 
we  probably  will  get  substantial  added  bene- 
fits there. 

You  have  the  export-Import  situation, 
which  Is  subject  to  change,  depending  upon 
economic  conditions  in  countries  throughout 
the  world. 


You  have  our  whole  military  expenditure 
program  abroad,  which  Is  subject  to  change, 
depending  upon  our  foreign  relationships  and 
developments    abroad. 

So  It  is  with  the  foreign  aid  program.  You 
^ye  expenditures  of  other  Government  de- 
partments abroad.  You  have  the  travel  ex- 
penditure item.  You  have  all  kinds  of  possi- 
bilities, and  they're  flexible. 

NO  PLANS  FOR  TRAVEL  TAX 

Question.  What  about  Americans  traveling 
abroad?  Are  you  still  thinking  of  a  tax  on 
people  leaving  the  country? 

Answer.  No,  not  a  tax.  We  think  that, 
so  far  as  travel  Is  concerned,  our  first  Job 
Is  to  get  a  better  understanding  on  the  part 
of  Americans  about  the  effects  of  foreign 
travel  on  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Question.  Specifically,  what  are  you  trying 
to  do  In  your  travel  program? 

Answer.  First  of  all,  we  have  a  positive  pro- 
gram  of  encouraging  travel  In  the  United 
States  by  our  own  citizens  and  those  of  other 
countries.  If  this  Is  successful,  a  lot  of  the 
funds  available  for  travel  will  be  drained  off 
In  that  direction. 

It's  almost  startling  to  realize  that  52  per- 
cent of  the  people  In  the  United  States — the 
adult  people — have  never  been  more  than 
200  miles  away  from  home.  This  means 
that  there's  a  large  part  of  the  country  that 
most  Americans  have  never  seen.  And,  there- 
fore, there's  a  great  potential  travel  market 
within  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  we  are  stepping  up  our  program 
of  encouraging  people  from  other  countries 
to  visit  the  United  States,  and  in  this  we 
have  the  full  cooperation  of  the  travel  agen- 
cles  and  the  airlines,  shipping  organizations, 
and  so  forth. 

Question.  What  else? 

Answer.  And  then,  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
cans who  decide  that  either  their  business 
Interests  or  their  personal  interests  do  re- 
quire foreign  trips,  we  have  been  suggesting 
that  American-flag  air  carriers  and  ships 
step  up  their  selling  efforts  and  increase 
their  share  of  the  market. 

A  more  vigorous  competitive  drive  by 
American  carriers  can  mean  quite  a  lot  in 
the  aggregate  to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

Also,  If  Americans  abroad  refrain  from 
purchasing  expensive  works  of  art  and  Jew- 
elry, and  so  forth,  this  can  have  an  effect. 
We  have  made  a  specific  legislative  proposal 
that  the  duty-free  allowance  for  Americans 
returning  home  be  reduced  from  $100  whole- 
sale to  $50  retail,  and  we  think  this  will 
have  a  beneficial  dollar-saving  effect,  and 
also  a  psychological  effect. 

Question.  What  do  you  do  about  people 
who  abuse  the  prlvlllge  of  sending  back 
duty-free  packages  valued  at  not  over  $10? 

Answer.  There  has  been  some  abuse. 
These  have  been  tested  by  sample  audits. 

The  conclusion  so  far  has  been  that  the 
abuse  has  not  been  too  Important.  Now 
this,  I  think,  win  have  to  be  reexamined,  If 
there  is  a  reduction  in  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance on  returning  travelers,  because  the 
abuses  could  become  more  slgnlcant. 

Question.  As  to  travel  abroad,  there  seems 
to  be  some  confusion.  You  do  urge  people 
to  travel  In  the  United  States.  Do  you  take 
the  next  step  and  urge  people  not  to  travel 
abroad  unless  they  have  business  reasons  to 
do  so? 

Answer.  No.  The  Federal  Government 
proposes   no   restrictions   on   travel. 

Question.  Will  you  straighten  us  out  on 
Just  what  the  official  position  is  on  travel 
abroad? 

Answer.  We  leave  It  to  each  American  to 
determine — In  light  of  his  own  personal  sit- 
uation, his  business  situation,  and  the  na- 
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tional-mterest  problem— whether  a  trip 
should  be  taken. 

All  we're  attempting  to  do  Is  to  bring  the 
facts  of  the  national  problem  to  his  atten- 
tion, so  that  he  can  consider  them  along 
with  his  personal  and  business  reasons.  But 
if  his  decision,  after  considering  all  the  facts, 
Is  that  the  trip  Is  desirable,  then  there's  no 
Government  position  that  would  discourage 
that  trip  in  any  way. 

We  can't  possibly  try  to  make  the  millions 
of  decisions  in  those  cases,  and  we're  not 
attempting  to.  .,.,,. 

Question.  Does  a  person  need  to  feel  guilty 
about  it,  if  he's  planning  to  take  a  trip  to 
Europe  this  summer? 

Answer.  Not  at  all.  But  If  he  decides  he 
is  going  to  take  a  trip,  we  have  the  addi- 
tional suggestion  that  he  use  American- 
owned  facilities  to  the  extent  possible,  and 
that  he  keep  down  his  purchases  while 
abroad.  This  apparently  Isa  suggestion  that 
pleases  most  husbands,  but  some  of  the  wives 
are  not  so  pleased. 

RESTRICTIONS     ON     TRADE 

Question.  Mr.  Connor,  for  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  seeking  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions abroad  on  trade  and  other  com- 
mercial relations  among  nations.  Are  we  not 
now  moving  in  the  opposition  direction  our- 
selves, with  other  countries  doing  the  same 
thing? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  the  trend  has 
changed  at  all.  This  balance-of-payments 
program  of  ours  does  not  apply  official  re- 
strictions as  a  matter  of  law  or  Government 
regulation.  The  program  is  voluntary,  and 
this  enables  business  corporate  heads  to  de- 
cide in  their  own  cases  how  they  can  co- 
operate. 

The  enthusiastic  response  that  we  have 
received  from  the  business  community  indi- 
cates that  the  voluntary  program  of  throw- 
ing the  ball  to  them  and  letting  them  decide 
Just  how  to  run  with  it  was  the  right  way. 

However,  you  are  right  that  many  other 
countries  have  had  to  take  pofitions  that 
amount  to  trade  restrictions — some  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  and  some  of  a  permanent 
nature. 

This  all  indicates  that  the  negotiations  for 
the  so-called  "Kennedy  round"  of  tariff  re- 
ductions are  going  to  be  very  difficult.  There 
are  very  difficult  economic  problems  facing 
many  countries  throughout  the  world,  and 
it  may  be  that  progress  will  be  slower  than 
was  originally  contemplated. 

SAFETY    IN    AUTOS 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  weeks  ago 
you  said  you  would  meet  with  automobile 
manufacturers  to  discuss  speed  and  other 
factors  involved  in  auto  safety.  What  would 
you  like  to  see  done  in  this  area? 

Answer.  Frankly,  I  don't  know.  I  think 
that  this  whole  question  of  safety  in  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  automobiles  on  public 
roads  is  of  growing  Importance  to  us  as  a 
,  nation.  Since  we  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce do  have  responsibility  for  the  public 
roads  program,  and  also  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  relationships  with  the  business 
community,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  good  idea 
to  arrange  a  meeting  and  discuss  the  whole 
question  of  safety. 

There  are  those — in  Congress,  particular- 
ly— who  think  that  perhaps  we  should  con- 
trol the  automobile  manufacturing  industry 
to  the  extent  of  specifying  Just  what  automo- 
biles can  and  cannot  be  built.  On  the  basis 
of  all  the  Information  available  to  me  now, 
I  would  be  opposed  to  any  such  move. 

On  the  other  hand,  highway  accidents  are 
resulting  in  more  deaths  every  year,  and  the 
figures  on  the  number  of  young  drivers  who 
win  be  on  the  highways  In  the  next  5  to  10 
years  are  staggering.  Therefore,  I  think  it's 
an  area  where  the  Government  can  stimulate 


more  thinking  among  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers about  building  in  some  more  safety 
devices  and,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  see  if 
this  problem  can't  be  brought  into  sharper 
focus. 

I  Just  have  no  idea  specifically  as  to  what 
might  emerge  from  these  discussions.  For  a 
while  there  was  a  horsepower  race,  and  then 
that  was  submerged  in  the  Interest  of  econo- 
my and  safety  and  various  automobile  char- 
acteristics. But,  In  the  last  year  or  so,  there 
seems  to  be  growing  emphasis  on  speed  and 
on  the  size  of  automobile  engines.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  more  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  question:  Is  this  a  wise  policy 
for  the  automobile  manufacturers  to  follow, 
in  the  public  Interest  and  their  own  interest? 

Question.  On  a  number  of  occasions  you 
have  urged  businessmen  to  broaden  their  re- 
sponsibilities.   What  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Answer.  For  many  years  we  have  watched 
both  labor  unions  and  Government  widen 
their  responslbnities — and  their  power  and 
influence  have  grown  apace.  By  voluntarily 
increasing  its  responsibilities  and  human 
concerns,  business  today  is  gaining  a  more  in- 
fluential voice  in  our  national  affairs. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  help  of 
American  business  and  he  is  getting  it — the 
voluntary  program  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  an  outstanding  example.  Growing 
business  involvement  In  a  broad  range  of 
serious  problems  is  having  the  most  salutary 
effect  on  our  entire  national  life. 

The  new  spirit  of  cooperation  between  busi- 
ness and  Government  can  be  a  decisive  force 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  national  objectives.  I 
think  the  same  sense  of  partnership  that  is 
helping  to  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  can  be  applied  to  Job  development 
and  other  critical  national  needs.  In  the 
social  and  economic  gains,  everyone  will 
benefit. 


Twenty-five  New  Food  Stamp  Projects 
Eliminated  by  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1965 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  Public  Law  88-525  establish- 
ing the  nationwide  food  stamp  program, 
I  am,  of  course,  anxious  to  see  this  pro- 
gi-am  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  want,  but  do 
not  yet  have,  food  stamp  projects  in  op- 
eration. The  program  originally  began 
as  a  pilot  operation  with  only  8  projects 
in  severely  depressed  areas;  later  it  was 
enlarged  on  an  experimental  basis  to  40 
counties  and  3  cities,  with  the  entire 
costs  financed  out  of  section  32  funds. 

After  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
88-525  last  August,  $60  million  was  ap- 
propriated to  finance  operations  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year — at  a  level 
of  $75  million  a  year — and  more  than 
60  additional  projects  have  been  added 
to  the  program  this  year.  Several  more 
are  to  be  added  next  month,  at  which 
time  there  will  be  110  projects  operating 
in  29  States. 

Under  Public  Law  88-525,  the  program 
in  the  1966  fiscal  year  was  to  be  enlarged 


further  to  a  level  of  $100  million  a  year. 
This  would  have  made  possible  the  addi- 
tion of  28  new  projects,  including  the 
District  of  Coumbia,  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, the  city  of  Providence,  and  numer- 
ous other  localities  in  Alabama,  Alaska, 
California,  Georgia,  Hawaii.  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Texas,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 

TWENTY-FIVE-PERCENT   BTIDGET   CUT   WOIXLD  LOP 
OFF    25    PROJECTS 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
cutting  back  the  budget  for  the  food 
stamp  program  in  the  coming  year  from 
$100  million  to  $75  million  would 
mean — if  allowed  to  stand — that  only  2 
or  3  of  the  28  additional  areas  scheduled 
to  come  into  the  program  in  the  new 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  could  be  in- 
cluded. 

Thus,  25  of  the  following  28  areas — 
listed  along  with  their  Representatives 
in  the  House — would  be  forced  to  go  for 
another  year  without  the  benefits  of  this 
excellent  program,  and  their  needy 
families  would  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  a  well-rounded  nutritious 
diet  at  a  cost  they  can  afford : 

Alabama:  Lauderdale  County,  Robert  E. 
Jones. 

Alaska:  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  at  large  (specific 
area  not  designated ) . 

California    (specific  area  not  designated). 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia:  Habersham  County  and  Hall 
County,  Phillip  M.  Landrttm. 

Hawaii:  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  and  Patsy 
T.  Mink,  at  large  (specific  area  not  desig- 
nated) . 

Maine:  Androscoggin  County.  William  D. 
Hathaway. 

Maryland: 

City  of  Baltimore.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
George  H.  Fallon,  Samuel  N.  Priedel. 

Dorchester  County,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

Michigan,  Wayne  County  i;  John  Conyers, 
Jr.,  Weston  E.  Vivian,  James  G.  OTIara, 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  John  D.  Dingell,  Martha  W. 
Griffiths,  Billie  S.  Farnxtm. 

Minnesota,  Ramsey  County,  Joseph  E. 
Karth. 

Mississippi : 

Chickasaw  County:  Thomas  G.  Aberncthy. 

Coahoma  County:   Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

Harrison  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 

Jones  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 

Loundes  County:  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 

Madison  County:  Prentiss  L.  Walker. 

Nevada,  Clark  County:  Walter  S.  Baring, 
at  large. 

New  Jersey:  (Specific  area  not  designated) . 

New  York,  Erie  County  Welfare  District: 
Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Henry  P.  Smith,  III, 

THADDETJS  J.  DULSKI.  I 

Rhode  Island :  City  of  Providence :  Fernand 
J.  St  Germain,  John  E.  Fogarty. 

Texas:   (Specific  area  not  designated). 

Vermont:     (Specific  area  not  designated). 

West  Virginia : 

Boone  County:  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 

Fayette  County :  James  Kee. 

Kanawha  County :  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 

Raleigh  County:  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 
more  than  3  00  additional  areas  also  want 
pood  stamp  plans 

In  addition  to  setting  back,  for  at  least 
a  year,  the  inclusion  of  the  25  areas 

of  the  43  pilot 


^The 
areas. 


city  of  Detroit  is  1 


^ 
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which  had  been  scheduled  to  come  into 
the  program  during  the  1966  fiscal  year 
under  a  SlOO  million  budget.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations would  mean  further  ex- 
tended delays  for  339  additional  locali- 
ties in  35  States,  for  which  State  wel- 
fare agencies  have  formally  requested 
food  stamp  projects.  Even  under  a 
$100  million  annual  budget,  they  could 
not  be  included  in  the  coming  year;  but 
if  the  $75  million  figure  were  to  stand, 
it  would  take  a  tremendous  effort  to  gear 
up  the  program  in  the  1967  fiscal  year 
to  the  $200  million  level  authorized  in 
the  enabling  legislation.  .  I  doubt  if  the 
committee,  or  the  Congress,  next  year 
would  try  to  go  from  a  $75  million  to  a 
$200  million  level  overnight.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  advance,  as  scHeduled, 
in  the  1966  fiscal  year  to  the  $100  million 
level  proposed  in  the  budget,  it  would 
be  that  much  more  practical  to  reach 
the  $200  million  level  the  following  year, 
as  the  law  provides. 

Those  areas  on  the  waiting  list,  more 
than  300  of  them,  and  their  Representa- 
tives, are  as  follows: 

Pending  Requests  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram Submitted  by  State  Welfare  Agen- 
cies  Under   the   Food   Stamp   Act,   as   op 

Mat  21.  1965 

Alabama:  Greene  County:  Armistead  I. 
Selden.  Jr. 

Alaska  > :  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  at  large. 

Arkansas: 

Bradley  County:  Oren  Harris. 

Crittenden  County:  E.  C.  Gathincs. 

Lonoke  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  ' 

Mississippi  County:  E.  C.  Gathincs. 

Conway  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Johnson  County:  James  W.  Trimble. 

Monroe  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Dallas  County:  Oren  Harris. 

Poinsett  County:  E.  C.  Gathincs. 

Prairie  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Greene  County:  E.  C  Gathincs. 

Faulkner  County:  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Ouachita  County:  Oren  Hvrris. 

Perry  County :  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

California ' : 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco:  Philip 
Burton  and  William  S.  Mailliard. 

Los  Angeles  County:  Cecil  R.  ^inc,  Chet 
Holifield,  H.  Allen  Smith,  Augustus'  F. 
Hawkins.  James  C.  Corman,  Delwin  M. 
Clawson,  Glennard  P.  Lipscomb,  Ronald  B. 
Cameron,  James  Roosevelt.  Ed  Reinecke. 
Alphonso  Bell,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward R.  Royb.\l,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Ceaig 

H05MER. 

Kings  County:  Harlan  Hagen. 
Merced  County:  Jeffery  Cohelan. 
Solauo  County:  Robert  L.  Lecgett. 
Butte  County:  Harold  T.  Johnson. 
Santa  Clara  County:    Ch.arles  S.  Gubser. 
Imperial  County:  John  V.  Tunnet. 
Plumas  County:    Harold  T.  Johnson. 
Contra  Costa  County:  John  F.  Baldwin. 
Inyo  County:   Harold  T.  Johnson. 
Sacramento  County:   John  E.  Moss. 
San  Diego  County:  Robert  C.  Wilson  and 
Lionel  Van  Deehun. 

Riverside  County:  John  V.  Tunnet. 

Colorado: 

Baca  County:  Frank  E.  Evans. 

Bent  County:    Frank  E.  Evans. 

Boulder  County:    Rot  H.   McVickeb. 


i  Limited  expansion  was  approved  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  1965  expan- 
sion plan  but  the  specific  area  has  not  yet 
been  selected  by  the  State  welfare  agency. 


Cheyenne  County:   Frank  E.  Evans. 
Crowley  County:  Frank  E.  Evans. 
Custer  County:  Frank  E.  Evans. 
Delta  County:  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Elbert  County:   Frank  E.  Evans. 
Garfield  County:    Watne  N.  Aspinall. 
Gunnison  County:  Watne  N.  Aspinall. 
Huerfano  Covmty:  Frank  E.  Evans. 
Juckson  County:   Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Jefferson  County:  Roy  H.  McVicker. 
Logan  County:   Watne  N.  Aspinall. 
Mesa  County:  Watne  N.  Aspinall. 
Phillips  County:  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Pueblo  County:   Frank  E.  Evans. 
Rio  Grande  County:   Watne  N.  Aspinall. 


San  Miguel  County: 
Washington  Coiuity: 
Connecticut: 
Welfare  District  No. 


Watne 

P'RANK 


N. 
E. 


Aspinall. 
Evans. 


2.  New  Haven  area: 


John    Stephen    Monagan    and    Robert    N. 
Giaimo. 

Welfare  District  No.  7,  Middletown  area: 
William  L.  St.  Ongb. 
Georgia: 

Cherokee  County:  Phil  M.  Landrum. 
Bibb  County:  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr. 
Hawaii':  Spark  M.  Matsunaoa  and  Patst 
T.  Mink  at  large. 
Indiana: 

Daviess  County:   William  G.  Brat. 
Gibson  County:  William  G.  Bray. 
Lake  County:  Ray  J.  Madden. 
Morgan  County:   Ray  J.  Madden. 
Newton  County:  Charles  A.  Hallxck. 
Orange  County:    Lee   H.   Hamilton. 
Pike  County:  Winfield  K.  Denton. 
Vermillion  County:  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 
Wells  County:  E.  Ross  Adair. 
Decatur  County :  Ralph  Harvey. 
Franklin  County :  Lix  H.  Hamilton. 
Madison  County:  J.  Edward  Roush. 
Marshall  County:  John  Brademas. 
Switzerland  County:  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Wayne  County:  Ralph  Harvey. 
Marion  County:  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr. 
Crawford  County:  Winfield  K.  Denton. 
Iowa:   Cerro  Gordo  County:  H.  R.  Gross. 
Kansas: 

Atchison  County:  Chester  L.  MlZf. 
Marion  County:  Garner  E.  Shriver. 
Kentucky: 

Knox  County :  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Menifee  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Bell  County:  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Eailott  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Morgan  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Edmonson  Cojinty:  William  H.  Natcher. 
Pike  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Carter  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Harlan  County:  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Bowen  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Campbell  County:  Frank  Chelp. 
Clay  County:  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Jefferson  County:  Charles  R.  F.  Farnslet. 
Kenton  County:   Frank  Ch^lf. 
Laurel  County:  Tim  Lee  ckm^n. 
Lee  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Rockcastle  County:  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Whitley  County:  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Wolfe  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Louisiana: 

Caddo  Parish:  Joe  D.  Wacgonner,  Jr. 
Red  River  Parish:  Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Jr. 
F^ai^lMn  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman. 
West  Carroll  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman. 
Tensas  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman. 
St.  Helena  Parish:  James  H.  Morrison. 
Richland  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman. 
Vernon  Parish:  Speedy  O.  Long. 
Sabln  Parish:  Speedt  O.  Long. 
Iberville  Parish:  James  H.  Morrison. 
Jackson  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman. 
Allen  Parish:  T.  A.  Thompson. 
Madison  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman. 
Concordia  Parish:  Otto  E.  Passman. 
Assumption  Parish:  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Jefferson  Davis  Parish:  T.  A.  Thompson. 
St.  James  Parish:  Hale  Boggs. 


St.  John  Parish :  Hale  Boggs. 
St.  Charles  Parish:  Hale  Boggs. 
Iberia  Parish :  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Orleans  Parish :  P.  Edward  HtsERT  and  Hali 
Boggs. 

Lafayette  Parish :  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Cameron  Parish:  T.  A.  Thompson. 
Lafouche  Parish:  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Jefferson  Parish:  Hale  Boggs. 
Calcasieu  Parish:  T.  A.  Thompson 
Maine: 

Washington   County:    William   D.   Hath- 
away. 

City  of  Watervllle :  Stanley  R.  Tupper. 
City  of  Portland:  Stanley  R.  Tupper. 
City  of  Bangor :  William  D.  Hathaway. 
Michigan: 

Alger  County:  Raymond  P.  Clevenger. 
Arenac  County:  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 
Berrien  County:  Edward  Hutchinson. 
Clare  County:  Eltord  A.  Cederberg. 
Clinton  County:  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr. 
Eaton  County:  Paul  H.  Todd.  Jr. 
Gratiot  County:  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 
Hillsdale  County:  Edward  Hutchinson. 
Ingham  County:  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
Jackson  County:  Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 
Kalamazoo  County:  Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr. 
Kent  County:  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Lake  County:  Robert  P.  Griffin. 
Luce  County:  Raymond F.  Clevenger. 
Mackinac  County:  Raymond  F.  Clevenger. 
Macomb  County:  James  G.  O'Hara. 
Midland  County:  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 
Monroe  County:  Weston  E.  Vivian. 
Oakland  County:  William  S.  Broomtoxo. 
St.  Clair  County:  James  Harvey.       *> 
Van  Buren  County :  Edward  Hutchinson. 
Washtenaw  County:  Weston  E.  Vivian. 
Minnesota: 

Stearns  County:  Alec  Olson. 
Renville  County:  Alec  Olson. 
Big  Stone  County:  Alec  Olson. 
Becker  County:  Odin  Langen. 
Lyon  County:  Alec  Olson. 
Lac  qui  Perle  County:  Alec  Olson. 
Hubbard  County:  Odin  Langen. 
Dakota  County:  Albert  H.  Quie. 
Crow  Wing  County:  Alec  Olson. 
Swift  County:  Alec  Olson. 
Benton  County :  Alec  Olson. 
City  of  Minneapolis:  Donald  M.  Eraser. 
Beltrami  County:  Odin  Langen. 
Clearwater    County:    Odin    Langen. 
Otter  Tall  County:  Odin  Langen. 
Kandiyohi  County:  Alec  Olson. 
Washington    County:    Joseph    E.    Karth. 
Mississippi : 

Adams  County:  John  B.  Williams. 
Alcorn  County:   Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 
Carroll  County:   Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Claiborne  County:   John  B.  Williams. 
Clay  County:  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 
Covington  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 
Forrest  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 
Montgomery  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Jefferson  Davis  County:  William  M.  Col- 
mer. 

Lawrence  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 
Oktibbeha  County:  Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 
Perry  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 
Pike  County:  John  B.  Williams. 
Quitman  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Scott  County:  Prentiss  L.  Walker. 
Tallahatchie  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Tippah  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Union  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Wilkinson  County:  John  B.  Williams. 
Sunflower  County:  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Wayne  County:  William  M.  Colmer. 
Smith  County :  Prentiss  L.  Walker. 
Montana: 

Cascade  County:    James  F.  Battin. 
Deer  Lodge  County :  Arnold  Olsen. 
Nebraska : 

Custer  County:  David  T.  Martin. 
Cheyenne  County:  David  T.  Martin. 
Scotts  Bluff  County:  David  T.  Martin. 
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Adams  County:  David  T.  Martin. 

Hall  County:  David  T.  Martin. 

Sarpy  County:   Glenn  C.  Cunningham. 

Nevada: 

Washoe    County:    Walter    S.    Baring,    at 

l&r£6 

New  Mexico:  Colfax  County,  Union  County, 
Harding   County,   Quay   County.   Guadelupe 
County    Torrance  County,   DeBaca   County. 
Curry  County,  Lincoln  County,  Otero  County. 
Eddy  County,  Roosevelt  County,  Lea  County. 
Chaves  County:  Thomas  G.  Morris  and  E.  S. 
Johnny  Walker,  at  large. 
New  Jersey  * 
North  Carolina: 
Clay  County:  Roy  A.  Taylor. 
Mitchell  County:  Basil  Lee  Whitener. 
Macon  County :  Roy  A.  Taylor. 
Lee  County:  Charles  R.  Jonas. 
New  Hanover  County :  Alton  A.  Lennon. 
Dare  County:  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 
Yadkin  County :  James  T.  Broyhill. 
Mecklenburg  County:  Charles  R.  Jonas. 
Hoke  County:  Alton  A.  Lennon. 
Caswell  County:  Ralph  J.  Scott. 
Haywood  County:  Roy  A.  Taylor. 
Gaston  County:  Basil  L.  Whitener. 
Catawba  County:  Bash.  L.  Whttener. 
Rockingham  County :  Ralph  J.  Scott. 
Pitt  County:  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 
Bertie  County:  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 
Rowan  County:  James  T.  Broyhh^l. 
Chowan  County:  Herbert  C.  Bonner. 
Ohio,  Franklin  County:  Samuel  L.  Devine. 
Oregon,  Curry  County:  Robert  B.  Duncan. 
Pennsylvania: 

Huntingdon  County:    J.  Irving  Whallet. 
Philadelphia  County:  Wn.LWM  A.  Barrett, 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  James  A.  Byrne,  Herman 
Toll,  and  William  J.  Green. 

Bradford    County:    Joseph   M.   McDade. 
Washington  County:   Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Bedford  County:  J.  Irving  Whalley. 
Jefferson  County:  Albert  W.  Johnson. 
Armstrong  County:    John  P.   Saylor. 
Wyoming   County:    Joseph   M.   McDade. 
Blair  County:  J.  Irving  Whalley. 
-■  Schuylkill  County:  George  M.  Rhodes. 
Sullivan  County:  Joseph  M.  McDade. 
Susquehanna  County:  Joseph  M.  McDade. 
Venango  County:  Albert  W.  Johnson. 
Juniata  County:   John  C.  Kunkel. 
Perry  County:    John  C.  Kunkel. 
Lackawanna  County:   Joseph  M.  McDade. 
Beaver  County:  Frank  M.  Clark. 
Monroe  County:  Fred  B.  Rooney. 
Butler  County:  Frank  M.  Clark. 
Montgomery        County:        Richard        S. 
Schweikkr. 

South    Carolina:     Allendale    County:     L. 
Mendel  Rivers. 
Tennessee : 

Clay  County:  Joe  L.  Evins. 
Dyer  County:  Robert  A.  Everett. 
Jackson  County:  Joe  L.  Evins. 
Hancock  County:    James   H.   Quillen. 
Johnson  County:  James  H.  Quillen. 
Meigs  County:  William  E.  Brock. 
Lake  County:  Robert  A.  Everett. 
Stewart  County:  William  R.  Anderson. 
Cocke  County:  James  H.  Quillen. 
Morgan  County:  John  J.  Duncan. 
Macon  County:   Joe  L.  Evins. 
Cumberland  County:  Joe  L.  Evins. 
Hardin  County:   Tom  Mthuiay. 
Bledsoe  County:  William  E.  Brock. 
Shelby  County:  George  W.  Grider. 
Texas ' : 

Cooke  County:  Graham  Purcell. 
Irion  County:  O.  Clark  Fisher. 
McLennan  County:  William  R.  Poage. 
Hardin  County:  Jack  Brooks. 
Cherokee  County:  John  Dowdy. 
Jim  Wells  County:   John  Youno. 
Kent  County:  Graham  Purcell. 
Nueces  County:  John  Young. 
Carson  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers. 
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Maverick  County:  Eligio  de  la  Garza. 
Dallam  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers. 
Wilbarger  County:  Graham  Purcell. 
Tarrant  County:  James  C.  Wright,  Jr. 
El  Paso  County:  Richard  C.  White. 
Hutchinson  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers. 
Hale  County:  George  H.  Mahon. 
City   of   Van   Alstyne    (Grayson   Coxmty) : 
Ray  Roberts. 

Nolan  County:  Omar  Burleson. 
Polk  County:  John  Dowdy. 
Garza  County:  George  H.  Mahon. 
Bee  County:  John  Young. 
Dawson  County:  George  H.  Mahon. 
Orange  County:  Jack  Brooks. 
Fisher  County:  Omar  Burleson. 
Brown  County:  O.  Clark  Fisher. 
Swisher  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers. 
Hemphill  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers. 
Howard  County:   George  H.  Mahon. 
Franklin  County:  Wright  Patman. 
Moore  County:  Walter  E.  Rogers. 
Brooks  County:  John  Young. 
Henderson  County:    John  Dowdy. 
Dallas  County :  Earle  Cabell. 
Utah: 

Utah  County:  David  S.  King. 
Box  Elder  County:  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 
Cache  County:  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 
Carbon  County:  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 
Emery  County:  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 
Sanpete  County:  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 
Sevier  County:  Lawrence  J.  Burton. 
Vermont.i    St.    Albans    Welfare    District: 
Robert  T.  Stafford  (at  large). 
Washington : 

Yakima  County:  Catherine  Mat. 
Pacific  County:  Julia  Butler   Hansen. 
Wahkiakum   County:   Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen. 
TTiurston  County:  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Lewis  County:  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Cowlitz  County:   Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Clark  County:  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Klickitat  County:  Catherine  Mat. 
Skamania  County:  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
West    Virginia : 

Lincoln  County:  Ken  Hechler. 
Wyoming  County:  James  Kee. 
Webster  County:  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 
Braxton  County:  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
Clay  County:  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 
Mercer  County:  James  Kee. 
Nicholas  County:  John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 
Wisconsin : 

Dunn  County:  Alvin  E.  0*Konski. 
Pepin  County:  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Grant  County:  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Crawford  County:  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Milwaukee  County:  Clement  J.  Zablocki 
and  Henry  S.  Reuss. 

'    Lafayette  County:  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Wyoming: 

Uinta  County,  Niobrara  County,  Converse 
County,  Sheridan  County,  Platte  County, 
Goshen  County.  Albany  County,  Hot  Springs 
County:  Teno  Roncalio,  at  large. 

Park  County,  Washakie  County,  Big  Horn 
County,  Sweetwater  County.  Carbon  County. 
Natrona  County.  Laramie  County.  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation:  Teno  Roncalio, 
at  large. 

OPERATING     SUCCESS- 


FOOD     STAMP     PLAN     NOW 

FULLY    IN    105    LOCALITIES    WITH    5    MORE    TO 
BE  ADDED  IN  JUNE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  at  this  point,  for 
the  purposes  of  completing  the  record,  a 
list  of  the  105  projects  now  operating  and 
the  5  to  be  begun  next  month,  and 
the  names  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  represent  those  areas.  In  the  list 
which  follows,  the  June  openings  are  in 
Connecticut,  South  Carolina,  Utah, 
Nebraska,  and  Houghton  County,  Mich. 
All  of  the  others  are  already  in  operation. 


some  of  them  since  the  program  was  be- 
gun on  a  very  small  pilot  basis  in  1961: 

Alab^ima : 

Jefferson  County:  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr. 
Walker  County :   James  D.  Martin. 
Arkansas : 

Independence  County :  Wilbur  D.  Mills. 
Phillips  Co\{nty:  E.  C.  Gathings. 
Pulaski  County:   Wilbur  D.  Mills. 
California : 

Humboldt  County:  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Colorado : 

Adams  County:  Rot  H.  McVicker. 
Clear  Creek  County:  Rot  H.  McVicker. 
Denver  County:  Byron  G.  Rogers. 
Gilpin  County:  Roy  H.  McVicker. 
Jefferson  County:  Roy  H.  McVicker. 
Connecticut,  Waterbury  District:  John  S. 
Monagan  and  Robert  N.  Giaimo. 
Georgia : 

Rabun  County:  Phil  M.  Landrum. 
Stephens  County:  Phil  M.  Landrum. 
Illinois,  Cook  County:  William  L.  Dawson, 
Barratt  O'Hara,  William  T.  Murphy,  Edward 
J.  Derwinski,  John  C.  Kluczynski,  Daniel 
J.  RoNAN,  Frank  Annunzio,  Dan  Rosten- 
KOWSKI,  Sidney  R.  Yates,  Harold  D.  Collier, 
Roman  C.  Pucinski. 

Franklin  County :   Kenneth  J.  Gray. 
Indiana : 

Harrison  County:  Winfield  K.  Denton. 
Perry  County:  Winfield  K.  Denton. 
Posey  County:  Winfield  K.  Denton. 
Spencer  County:  Winfield  K.  Denton. 
Vanderburgh  County:   Winfield  K.  Den- 
ton. 
Kansas: 

Bourbon  County:  Joe  Skuhitz. 
Cherokee  County:  Job  Skubitz. 
Crawford  County:  Joe  Skubitz.. 
Rice  County,  Robert  J.  Dole. 
Kentucky: 

Breathitt  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Floyd  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Johnson  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Knott  County :  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Leslie  County:  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Letcher  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Magoflan  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Martin  County :  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Owsley  County:  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
Perry  County:  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Louisiana : 

Acadia  Parish:  T.  A.  Thompson. 
Avoyelles  Parish:  Speedy  O.  Long. 
Evangeline  Parish :  T.  A.  Thompson. 
Natchitoches  Parish:  Speedt  O.  Long. 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish :  James  H.  Morrison. 
Vermilion  Parish:  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
St.  Landry  Parish:  T.  A.  Thompson. 
St.  Martin  Parish :  Edwin  E.  Willis. 
Winn  Parish:  Speedy  O.  Long. 
Michigan : 

City  of  Detroit:  John  Conters,  Jr.,  James 
G.  O'Hara,  Lucien  Norbert  Nedzi,  John  D. 
DiNGELL,  Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

Gogebic  County :  Ratmond  P.  Clevenger. 
Houghton  County :  Ratmond  P.  Clevenger. 
Minnesota: 

Carlton  County:  John  A.  Blatnik. 
Itasca  County :  John  A.  Blatnik. 
Koochiching  County:  John  A.  Blatnik. 
Lake  County:  John  A.  Blatnik. 
St.  Louis  County:  John  A.  Blatnik. 
Missouri,  City  of  St.  Louis:  Frank  W.  Kar- 
sten  and  Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 

Montana,  Sliver  Bow  County:  Arnold 
Olsen. 

Nebraska,  Lancaster  County:  Clair  A. 
Callan. 

New  Mexico:  Mora  County,  Rio  Arriba 
County,  Sandoval  County.  San  Miguel 
County,  Santa  Fe  County,  Taos  County:  At 
large,  Thomas  G.  Morris.  E.  S.  Johnnt 
Walker. 

North  Carolina: 

Pors3rth  County:  Ralph  J.  Scott. 
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Halifax  County:  L.  H.  Pottntain. 

Martin  County:  Herbert  C.  Bonneb. 

Nash  County:  Harold  D.  Coolet. 

Northampton  Cotinty :  L.  H.  Fountain. 

Sxury  Coiinty :  Ralph  J.  Scott. 

Ohio: 

Cuyahoga  County:  Charles  A.  Vanik  and 
William  E.  Minshall. 

Hamilton  Coiinty:  John  J.  Gilligan  and 
Donald  D.  Clancy. 

Lucas  County:  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashlet. 

Oregon, 

Multnomah  Coianty:  Edith  Green. 

Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  County  > :  William  S.  Moorhead. 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  E.  J.  Holland,  and  James 
G.  Pulton. 

Cambria  County:  John  P.  Sayloh. 


1  Includes  the  original  pilot  area  ot  the  city 
of  Pittsbxirgh. 


Clearfield  County:  Albert  W.  Johnson. 
Fayette  County:  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Greene  County:  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Indiana  Coiuity:  John  P.  Saylor. 
Luzerne  County:  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Somerset  County:  J.  Irving  Whallet. 
South  Carolina,  Dillon  County;   John  L. 
McMillan. 
Tennessee : 

Campbell  Cotmty:  John  J.  Duncan. 
Claiborne  Coxmty:  James  H.  Quillen. 
Fayette  County:  James  H.  Quillen. 
Grundy  County:  William  E.  Brock. 
Hamilton  County:  William  E.  Brock. 
Hardeman  County:  Tom  Murray. 
Haywood  Coxmty:  Robert  A.  Everett. 
Marlon  County:  William  E.  Brock. 
Scott  County:  John  J.  Duncan. 
Sequatchie  County:  William  E.  Brock. 
Utah,  Weber  County:  Laurence  J.  Burton. 


Virginia: 

Dickenson  County :  William  Pat  Jenninqs. 

Lee  County:  William  Pat  Jennings. 

Wise  County:  William  Pat  Jennings. 

Washington,  Gray's  Harbor  County:  Julu 
B.  Hansen.  . 

West  Virginia:  ' 

Logan  County:  Ken  Hechler. 

McDowell  County:  James  Kee. 

Mingo  County:  James  Kee. 

Wajme  County:  Ken  Hechleb. 

Wisconsin : 

Douglas  County:  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

Iron  Covmty:  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

Langlade  Coimty:  Melvin  P.  Laird. 

Price  County:  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

Wyoming : 

Campbell  County,  Fremont  County.  John- 
eon  County,  Lincoln  County,  Sublette 
County,  Teton  Coxmty,  Weston  County:  At 
large.  Teno  Roncalio. 


J 


^ 


